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SESATE— Thursday,  May  28,  1987 


The  Senate  met  at  9:15  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam Proxmike,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Our 
prayer  today  wlU  be  offered  by  Chap- 
Iain  Donal  "Jack"  Squires,  lieutenant 
colonel.  UM.  Air  Force,  retired,  of 
Fairmont.  WV.  Chaplain  Squires  is 
sponsored  by  Senator  Btbo. 


PRATER 

The  guest  chaplain.  Chaplain  Donal 
"Jack"  Squires,  lieutenant  colonel, 
USAF  (retired),  101  Vine  Street.  Fair- 
mont. WV.  offered  the  following 
prayer 

O  God,  we  ask  Thy  blessings  upon 
all  assembled  here  today.  Grant  that 
this  body  be  hallowed  with  deeds  of 
service  to  Thee  and  to  humankind. 
May  Justice  prevail  in  all  deliberations, 
and  grant  that  those  who  participate 
in  the  process  be  blessed  with  wisdom 
beyond  their  years.  May  these  Sena- 
tors, and  the  decisions  they  reach,  be 
an  integral  part  of  history.  We  pray 
that  the  record  will  be  pleasing  in  Thy 
sight.  May  none  but  honest  and  wise 
individuals  make  Judgments  under  this 
roof.  For  we  ask  it  in  Thy  name. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Stennis]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U^.  Senate. 
PSKSIOKirf  FRO  tkmpork. 
Washington,  DC.  May  28,  19S7. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  WnxiAit 
PHOXMntK,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
JoHH  C.  STKirms. 
Pretident  pro  tempore. 

Idr.  PROXMIRE  thereupon  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

IiCr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


LT.  COL.  DONAL  M.  SQUIRES, 
GUEST  CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  I  speak  for  all  of  our  colleagues  in 
expressing  my  appreciation  to  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Squires  for  the  sensitive 
ir> vocation  in  which  he  led  '^is  this 
morning. 

Lt.  Col.  Donal  M.  Squires— to  his 
close  friends  "Jack"  Squires — comes  to 
us  from  Fairmont,  WV.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Squires  is  a  native  of  Fair- 
mont, and  earned  his  B.A.  degree  in 
education  from  Fairmont  State  Col- 
lege. An  ordained  minister  in  the  West 
Virginia  Conference  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Squires  went  on  to  earn  his  master  of 
divinity  degree  at  Duke  University. 

In  1954,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Squires 
became  a  chaplain  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  and  enjoyed  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  that  branch  of  serv- 
ice. Among  other  assignments,  he 
served  as  a  chaplain  at  various  Air 
Force  installations  in  Alaska.  Vietnam. 
Montana,  Mississippi,  and  the  Azores. 
He  was  also  assigned  as  the  Air  Force 
chaplain  at  Washington  National  Air- 
port with  the  Air  Force  unit  serving 
the  President  during  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower's tenure,  and  ended  his  official 
career  as  the  senior  Air  Force  chaplain 
in  charge  of  Air  Force  funerals  at  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery,  retiring 
from  the  Air  Force  in  1972. 

Retirement  did  not  me4n  an  end  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Squires'  service, 
however.  On  a  voluntary  basis,  he  is 
the  department  chaplain  for  the  West 
Virginia    district    of    the    American 


Legion.  He  is  also  proud  of  the  fact 
that,  as  chairman  of  the  Fairmont 
area  United  Way  campaign  in  1986.  he 
led  his  fellow  Fairmonters  in  reaching 
their  United  Way  Fund  goal  for  the 
first  time  in  19  years. 

We  are  glad  to  have  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Squires  as  a  Senate  guest 
today,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  find  his 
time  here  with  us  rewarding  and  inter- 
esting. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  thank  our 
Senate  Chaplain  for  his  courtesy  and 
his  warm  welcome  which  he  has 
always  extended  to  our  visitors. 


REACHING  CRITICAL  MASS  IN 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  stakes 
for  the  United  States,  and  indeed  all 
the  free  world,  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
have  always  been  high.  Today  they 
are  growing  even  higher  and  may  be 
reaching  a  critical  mass. 

This  is  due  to  a  convergence  of  the 
following  factors: 

First,  substantial  erosion  of  Ameri- 
ca's credibility  as  a  superpower  with 
staying  power,  integrity,  and  a  consist- 
ent policy  line.  This  is  particularly 
acute  in  the  gulf  region  because  of  the 
shoctdng  effect  that  the  revelations  of 
secret  sales  of  weapons  to  Iran  have 
had.  coupled  with  the  twin  military 
setbacks  represented  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  marine  barracks  in  Beirut 
and  the  devastation  of  the  U.S.S. 
Stark  on  Simday.  May  17,  of  this  year. 

Second,  the  continued  intensity  of 
the  Iran-Iraq  war,  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  factor  Increasingly 
direct  violent  attacks  on  Kuwaiti  inter- 
ests, including  its  ships,  its  territory, 
and  on  the  ships  of  other /nations 
bound  for  its  ports.  l«/^ 

Third,  a  nervous  Kuwait  viKh  is  at- 
tempting to  bring  the  Uq^ld  States 
into  the  gulf  as  its  protector  and  with 
the  basic  underlying  goal  of  commit- 
ting American  prestige  and  power  to 
bringing  an  end  to  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 
The  form  that  this  policy  goal  is 
taking  is  the  attempt  to  effectuate  an 
arrangement  whereby  her  tanker 
ships  are  under  the  American  flag  and 


•  This  "ballet"  (ymbol  idendfiet  ttatemena  or  inaertions  which  ve  not  spoken  by  •  Member  of  d>e  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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eaoorted  through  the  Persian  Oulf  by 
American  warships. 

I\>urth.  aooelerating  Soviet  diplo- 
matic Inlttatives  In  the  gulf  and  else- 
where In  the  Middle  Bast,  partly  as  a 
result  of  American  hesitancy  deriving 
from  Irangate  and  Beirut,  and  partly 
from  the  new  dynamism  of  the  Gorba- 
chev regime.  Kuwait  appears  to  be 
^Vftng  the  Soviet  card  to  draw  the 
United  States  into  the  gulf.  Such  ini- 
tiatives will  int«3sify  if  the  Soviets 
exist  Afghanistan. 

Fifth,  a  widening  range  of  Iranian 
weapons,  platforms,  and  systems,  in- 
cluding Chinese  silkworm  missiles 
which  can  completely  cover  the  Straits 
of  Hormus  and  have  an  explosive 
power  some  five  times  that  of  the 
Bxocet  missile  which  nearly  sank  the 
Stark.  In  addition,  the  complicating 
factor  of  a  new  revolutionary  guard 
Iranian  navy,  separate  from  the  tradi- 
tional Iranian  Navy,  and  presumably 
more  unpredictable. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  a  very 
serious  erosion  of  our  credibility  as  a 
result  of  policies  arrived  at  the  wrong 
way  secretly.  The  only  reason  for 
that  kind  of  practice  is  that  the  result- 
ing policy  for  some  reason  cannot 
stand  the  light  of  day.  cannot  stand 
the  scrutiny  of  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances of  the  American  democratic 
system.  Have  we  not  learned  anything 
from  this  experience?  Have  we  not 
learned  that  any  policy  which  puU  our 
sons  and  (laughters  out  there  on  the 
edge,  has  to  have  the  support  of  the 
American  people?  Have  we  not  learned 
that  any  policy  to  be  sustained  in  the 
long  run  must  be  built  the  right  way- 
through  the  forging  of  a  consensus 
with  the  Congress? 

Last  week  the  Congress  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  administration  by  the  over- 
whelming margin  of  a  91  to  5  vote. 
The  message  is  simple— effective  oper- 
ations In  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  wisdom 
of  engaging  in  new  commitments 
which  risk  our  national  prestige,  and 
the  Interests  of  the  free  world  and  the 
lives  of  our  fighting  men  will  have  to 
have  the  support  of  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people. 

Senator  Sasskr  returned  2  days  ago 
from  his  preliminary  investigation  of 
the  Stark  Incident,  and  discussions 
with  U.S.  and  foreign  officials  and 
Persian  Gulf  countries.  Senators 
Wauibi  and  Glkith  left  last  night  on 
the  second  leg  of  this  Senate  Investiga- 
tion. There  are  many  Important  unre- 
solved issues  and  questions  which 
must  be  resolved  before  we  deepen  our 
commitment  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

First,  what  are  the  real  threats  to 
our  forces  in  that  region  and  are  they 
adequately  imderstood? 

Second,  does  an  enhanced  escort  role 
through  the  tanker  protection  initia- 
tive advanced  by  the  Government  of 
Kuwait,  have  a  provocative  or  deter- 
rent effect  on  Iran,  and  what  should 
be  the  role  of  air  cover? 


In  the  interests  of  prudence.  I 
assume  air  cover  is  needed  and  re- 
quired until  I  am  convinced  otherwise. 
I  agree  with  Secretary  Weinberger  on 
this  matter,  and  believe  it  needs  to  be 
further  pursued  with  both  n.S.  carrier 
air  and  gulf  ground-based  forces. 

Third,  regarding  United  States  naval 
forces,  are  they  ready  to  respond  to 
the  range  of  threats,  assiuning  a  sub- 
stantial element  of  unpredictability 
and  irrationality  on  the  part  of  the 
Iranians? 

Fourth,  the  United  States  wants 
other  prlnciiMd  oil  customers  who  have 
traditionally  believed  in  freedom  of 
navigation  to  fairly  share  the  risk.  The 
prospects  for  United  Kingdom  and 
French  participation  are  mixed;  it 
would  take  some  time  to  develop  such 
a  formal  force,  and  Kuwait,  though 
supportive  of  other  countries  playing  a 
greater  role,  clearly  right  now  intends 
to  play  the  Soviet  Union  against  the 
United  States  on  the  matter  of  who 
flags  their  ships. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  no  new  com- 
mitments should  be  imdertaken  in  the 
gulf  until  first,  the  results  of  the  Navy 
inquiry  of  the  incident  by  Admiral 
Sharp  are  available;  second,  the  re- 
siilts  of  the  Iraqi  inquiry  by  Admiral 
Rogers  are  available:  and  third,  the 
report  required  by  the  Byrd-Dole- 
Sasser  amendment  has  been  delivered 
and  digested.  No  new  commitments 
should  be  entered  into,  in  my  opinion, 
irfkil  we  are  completely  satisfied  that 
iTmilitarlly  effective  plan,  based  on  ca- 
Mblllties  as  well  as  past  practices, 
Srlth  an  Insurance  factor  for  the  un- 
predlcUble,  has  been  developed  and 
will  be  Implemented. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  un- 
dertake to  clearly  explain  the  policy 
and  the  long-term  goals  of  this  Nation 
to  the  American  people.  The  faUure  to 
build  this  kind  of  necessary  support 
before  we  put  this  Nation's  sons  and 
daughters  at  risk  Jeopardizes  our  Na- 
tion's ability  to  keep  its  commitments 
aroimd  the  globe. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


from  Illinois,  became  the  first  elected 
Senate  party  whip.  The  creation  of 
that  post,  and  Lewis'  appointment  to 
it.  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  1912 
elections.  Those  contests  had  placed 
the  Democratic  Party  in  control  of  the 
White  House  and  the  Senate  for  the 
first  time  in  nearly  20  years.  Those  vlC' 
tories  occurred  because  of  a  split  be- 
tween the  Republican  Party's  progres- 
sive and  the  regular  factions. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Senate  Majority  Leader  John  Kem 
recognized  that  they  had  a  limited 
time  to  demonstrate  to  the  Nation 
that  their  party  could  govern  effec- 
tively. In  the  House,  the  Democrats 
enjoyed  a  huge  majority.  In  the 
Senate,  however,  that  psrty  had  a 
modest  six-vote  margin.  This  placed  a 
great  responsibility  on  Majority 
Leader  Kem  for  the  success  of  the 
President's  legislative  program.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  and  senior  progressives 
within  the  Democratic  Caucus,  sought 
to  impose  rigorous  party  discipline  on 
party  memben.  This  called  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  that  would 
ensure  the  necessary  votes  were  avail- 
able to  support  adminlstrntion  meas- 
ures both  In  the  caucus  and  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

It  Lb  worth  noting  that  both  Majori- 
ty Leader  Kem.  and  Whip  Lewis,  were 
freshmen  Senators  at  the  time  of  their 
leadership  election.  Kem  had  beg\m 
his  service  Just  2  years  earlier.  Lewis 
had  been  a  Senator  for  only  2  months. 
J.  Hamilton  Lewis,  whose  portrait 
today  hangs  outside  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, served  as  whip  until  his  election 
defeat  in  1918.  He  was  reelected  to  the 
Senate  In  1930.  In  1933  he  resumed 
the  post  of  Democratic  whip,  which  he 
held  until  his  death  6  years  later. 

In  1915,  Senate  Republicans  ap- 
pointed New  York's  James  Wadsworth 
as  their  first  whip  and  conference  sec- 
retary. A  week  later  they  divided  those 
positions  and  elected  Charles  Curtis  of 
Kansas  as  whip. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
Republican  leader  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  Republican  leader  be  reserved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

MAT  a*.   1913:  J.  HAMILTON  IXWIS  BCCOMCS 
riKSrC  BKHATS  PAXTT  WHIP 

Mr.  DOLE.  Hi-  President,  74  years 
ago  today,  on  May  28.  1913.  James 
Hamilton  Lewis,  a  E>emocratic  Senator 


LETTER  PROM  PRESIDENT 
REAGAN 

BCr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  few  weeks  we  have  seen  how 
deeply  so  many  Senators  feel  about 
the  Levln-Nunn  amendment  to  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill.  Thirty-four  of 
us  wrote  to  the  President  expressing 
our  support.  I  recently  received  his 
reply  which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
all  my  colleagues. 

President  Reagan  writes  that  his  in- 
terpreUtion  of  the  ABM  Treaty  is 
based  on  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
treaty's  negotiating  record,  and  that 
the  administration  continues  its 
review  of  the  ratification  process  and 
subsequent  practice.  Perhaps  most  im- 
portantly, the  President  reiterates 
that  his  consultations  with  the  Senate 


will  continue,  and  will  include  all  these 
factors. 

As  we  proceed  with  these  consulta- 
tions we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Informal  statements  of  Individual  Sen- 
ators bind  neither  the  United  SUtes 
nor  the  Soviet  Union.  In  this  case, 
only  the  President  can  interpret  our 
treaty  obligations.  Before  arguing  to 
the  contrary  we  should  heed  the  Presi- 
dent's words: 

If  we  are  seen  as  having  to  negotiate  first 
in  Washington,  the  Sovlete  will  only  stall 
further  to  see  what  we  are  forced  to  give  up 
even  before  we  get  to  the  Uble  in  Geneva. 

I  commend  the  President's  letter  to 
my  colleagues  and  ask  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  Whits  House, 
Waihington,  DC.  May  26,  1987. 
Hon.  Bob  D01.K, 

Rejmblican  Leader,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

DsAB  Bob;  Thank  you  for  your  strong  sup- 
port for  the  Presidential  prerogative  of 
treaty  InterpreUtlon  as  is  reflected  In  your 
letter  of  February  10.  It  Is  precisely  because 
I  am  Intent  on  preserving  the  strength  and 
vitality  of  both  SDI  and  Executive  preroga- 
tives that  I  have  directed  that  consuiutlons 
be  undertaken  with  the  Congress  and  our 
Allies. 

I  agree  that  I  am  not  bound  by  informal 
statements  of  individual  Senators.  The  rati- 
fication record  Is  only  one  of  the  three 
bodies  of  records  with  a  t>earing  on  the  issue 
of  treaty  interpreUtion.  the  other  two  being 
the  Treaty  and  its  associated  negotiating 
record  and  the  subsequent  practices  of  the 
parties.  We  need  to  bear  in  mind  as  well, 
that  our  sutemente  in  seeking  ratification 
do  not  similarly  bind  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  you  luiow.  my  decision  that  a  broader 
interpreUtion  of  the  ABM  Treaty  is  fully 
Justified  was  based  on  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  Treaty  and  its  associated  negoti- 
ating record.  I  have  directed  the  State  De- 
partment to  continue  our  deliberate  and  or- 
derly study  of  these  records.  I  anticipate 
that  our  consultations  with  the  Congress 
win  Include  all  of  these  factors. 

It  Is  Important,  as  we  conduct  our  consul- 
tations, that  Individual  Members  recognize, 
as  you  do,  the  vital  role  SDI  can  play  in  our 
Nation's  future  security  and  the  important 
role  it  has  already  played  in  getting  the  So- 
viets finally  to  discuss  deep  reductions  in 
strategic  offensive  weapons. 

Constraints  on  our  program  imposed  by 
the  Congress  can  only  result  in  Increased 
Soviet  Intransigence  In  Geneva.  If  we  are 
seen  as  having  to  negotiate  first  in  Washing- 
ton, the  Soviets  will  only  be  encouraged  to 
stall  further  to  see  what  we  are  forced  to 
give  up  even  twfore  we  get  to  the  table  in 
Geneva. 

With  your  continued  strong  support  and 
leadership,  I  am  sure  that  we  can  sustain 
our  progress  on  SDI  while  negotiating  sUbl- 
lizing  arms  reduction  agreements  with  the 
SovieU  that  will  enhance  U.S.  and  Allied  se- 
curity. 

Again,  thanlcs  for  your  steadfast  support. 
Sincerely. 

Rom. 


will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business,  not  tc 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m., 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  more  than  1  minute 
each. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  minoLs  will  yield,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who 
is  now  presiding  over  the  Senate,  may 
have  5  minutes  as  In  morning  business 
and  be  permitted  to  speak  therein, 
with  that  time  to  come  out  of  the  30 
minutes  for  debate  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed on  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  thanks  the  majority 
leader.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Simom  appear 
later  In  today's  Record  imder  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.)  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd).  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmirz]  Is  recognized. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  U.S.S. 
"STARK"  TO  STAR  WARS: 
DON'T  GO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
what  does  the  tragic  death  of  37  Amer- 
ican sailors  on  the  U.S.S.  Stark  tell  us 
about  the  oiuiishlng  military  technol- 
ogy? It  tells  us  that  this  rapidly  devel- 
oping new  military  advance  has  made 
weapons  extraordinarily  swift  and 
lethal.  It  tells  us  that  this  heartbreak- 
ing destruction  of  human  life  can  take 
place  by  sheer  accident.  It  tells  us 
that,  no  matter  how  elaborate  and  re- 
liable the  defensive  equipment  de- 
signed to  prevent  such  an  accident, 
human  failure  can  result  in  catastro- 
phe. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  leap  30  or 
50  years  ahead.  Let's  say  the  year  is 
2027 — 40  years  from  now.  Assume  that, 
at  a  cost  of  one-and-a-half  trillion  dol- 
lars, we  have  researched,  developed, 
produced  and  deployed  SDI,  with  a 
full  array  of  kinetic  kill  vehicles 
[KKV's)  or  battle  stations  with  all  the 
necessary  backup  and  defensive  gear 
necessary  to  provide  protection.  The 
American  Physical  Society  has  told  us 
that  we  will  have  to  achieve  an  aston- 
ishing improvement  In  our  particle 
beams  and  lasers  so  that  we  can  in- 
stantaneously strike  most  of  the 
ICBM's  the  Soviet  Union  might  fire  at 
this  country. 

Let's  assume  that  we  do  that.  So  we 
stand  ready  to  knock  off  almost  all  of 
the  nuclear  warheads  that  might  leave 
the  Russian  MIRV'd  missiles  before 
they  strike  American  targets. 

Let's  assiune  we  have  succeeded  in 
putting  into  place  a  computer  system 
that  can  instantly  and  flawlessly  co- 
ordinate this  vast  strategic  defense  ini- 


tiative [SDI],  We  are  ready,  willing 
and  able  to  act  the  instant  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Communist  party 
puts  his  finger  on  the  button.  All  of 
our  giant  SDI  apparatus— all  one-and- 
a-half  trillion  dollars  of  it— lies  out 
there,  like  a  coiled  spring,  with  every 
ICBM  launcher  In  the  Soviet  Union  on 
sea.  In  the  air  and  on  land  in  its  target 
sights  constantly  ready  to  go. 

But  wait  a  minute.  Like  the  com- 
mander of  the  Stark,  we  recognize 
that  If  we  leave  this  vast  infinitely  de- 
structive system  ready  to  strike  at  all 
times,  it  could  be  triggered  by  a  rogue 
missile,  maybe  a  Mu'ammar  Qadhafl 
special,  artfully  crafted  to  kick  off  a 
war  that  could  destroy  both  superpow- 
ers. 

Unlike  the  commander  of  the  Stark, 
we  cannot  "turn  off"  SDI.  The  SDI 
surveillance,  acquisition,  and  discrimi- 
nation devices  would  always  be  oper- 
ational—as our  intelligence  satellites 
are  now.  But  the  critical  link  is  the 
human  decision  to  actually  fire  the 
system  once  warning  has  been  ob- 
tained. Some  would  say  this  must  be 
automatic  given  the  time  constraints, 
others  say  a  human  must  make  the  de- 
cision. And  there,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
rub. 

Mr.  President,  the  tragedy  of  the 
U.S.S.  Stark  was  the  failure  of  fallible 
humans  to  be  able  to  control  and 
handle  a  highly  complex  military 
technology.  The  Stark  was  specially 
equipped  with  a  defensive  capability 
that  certainly  should  have  assured  its 
inviilnerability  to  a  missile  attack. 
Indeed,  the  Stark  was  designed  for 
that  express  purpose.  Why  was  the 
Stark  deployed  In  the  Persian  Gulf? 
Answer  to  protect  oil  tankers  bringing 
oil,  the  vital  source  of  energy  to  the 
free  world. 

Did  those  who  designed  the  UJSJ3. 
Stark  imderstand  the  danger  of  this 
kind  of  mission?  Of  course  they  did. 
Were  they  confident  the  Stark  could 
fire  its  defensive  missiles  and  intercept 
the  Incoming  missiles  from  hostile 
planes  before  the  missiles  could  strike 
the  oil  tankers  the  Stark  was  charged 
to  defend?  Siue.  They  understood  that 
fully.  So  what  happended?  So  what 
happened  was  that,  under  the  condi- 
tions of  grim  reality,  the  Stark  could 
not  even  defend  Itself. 

The  story  of  the  Stark  is  one  we 
should  ponder  carefully  as  we  consider 
the  wisdom  of  proceeding  with  SDI  or 
star  wars.  The  Stark  had  a  mission  as- 
tonishingly similar  to  the  mission  of 
star  wars.  The  Stark's  mission  was  to 
defend  oil  tankers  against  missile 
attack.  The  SDI  mission  is  to  defend 
American  targets.  Including  our  cities, 
against  Soviet  missile  attack.  The 
Stark  was  a  victim  of  the  complexity 
and  danger  of  its  own  technology.  It 
was  victimized  because  neither  the 
hiunan  beings  that  designed  and  pro- 
duced the  technology  nor  the  human 
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being!  who  opented  the  technology 
were  Infallible.  The  leason  of  the  Stark 
la  that  the  more  complex  the  technol- 
ogy, the  less  is  the  human  fallibility 
the  technology  can  tolerate  without 
committing  fatal  errors. 

The  technology  of  the  Stark  was. 
Indeed,  formidable.  But  it  is  like  a 
baby's  toy  in  simplicity  compared  to 
the  technology  of  SDI.  The  SDI  tech- 
nology, with  Ita  Infinitely  fast  lasers 
and  particle  beams.  Its  elaborate  battle 
statiCTis.  its  enormously  complex  com- 
puter system,  will  demand  a  Ood-llke 
infallibility.  But  let  us  not  kid  our- 
selves. The  human  beings  operating 
SDI  in  the  year  3027  and  beyond  will 
be  little  if  any  more  sklUed.  they  will 
be  little  if  any  leas  prone  to  mistakes 
than  the  people  manning  our  techno- 
logieal  defenses  today. 

Think  of  It  Mr.  President  Here  we 
sit  In  the  UA  Senate.  Just  300  years 
after  the  Congress  was  created.  Are  we 
really  wiser,  more  prudent,  lees  fallible 
than  the  Pounding  Pathers  who  pro- 
ceeded us^seven  or  eight  generations 
ago?  Where  is  the  James  Madison 
among  us?  Where  is  the  Jefferson  or 
Adams  or  Ben  Franklin?  Have  we  im- 
proved? Here's  one  Senator  who 
wouldn't  want  to  bet  on  it. 

Will  our  successors  improve  enough 
so  that  while  our  generation  could  not 
operate  the  relative  kindergarten  tech- 
nology of  the  U.S.8.  Stark  without  a 
fatal  and  tragic  accident,  we  think  our 
■ucceasors.  one  or  two  generations 
from  now,  will  be  able  to  safely  oper- 
ate a  technology  as  infinitely  complex 
and  dangerous  as  SDI?  The  answer  Is 
never  and  no  way. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  in- 
tellectual caliber  of  President  Ronald 
Reagan.  Vice  President  Oeorge  Bush. 
Attorney  General  Ed  Meese.  Secretary 
Sam  Pierce,  Secretary  Cap  Weinberg- 
er, but  I  cannot  see  a  great  improve- 
ment over  Washington.  Jefferson,  and 
Alexander  Hamilton.  Somehow  in 
terms  of  human  fallibility  we  have  not 
come  that  far  in  the  past  200  years.  So 
remember  the  Stark  and  put  down  this 
Senator  as  skeptical  when  it  comes  to 
reducing  human  fallibility  in  the  next 
40  years  when  we  are  ready  and  set  to 
go  with  SDI. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAYOR  ART  LA 
CROIX  OP  RAPID  CITY.  SD 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  On 
May  M  In  Rapid  City.  SD.  people  will 
be  gathering  to  pay  tribute  to  an  ex- 
ceptional leader.  His  name  is  Arthur 
Paul  LaCroix.  He  has  Just  completed 
12  years  of  outstanding  service  as 
mayor  of  Rapid  City. 

When  Art  LaCroix  first  took  the 
oath  of  public  office.  Rapid  City  had 
recently  been  devastated  by  the  flood 
of  1972.  You  may  recall  some  of  the 
news  footage  of  that  flood  and  the 


wound  it  ripped  from  one  end  of  the 
city  to  the  other. 

You  would  not  recognize  that  city 
today.  They  call  it  the  Star  of  the 
West,  and  they  are  right.  It  Is  beauti- 
ful. 

Many  in  Rapid  City  deserve  great 
credit  for  that  transformation,  but 
their  leader  has  been  Art  LaCroix.  In 
the  ravaged  path  of  the  flood.  Rapid 
City,  under  Art  LaCroix.  built  a  green- 
way  of  psJiEs,  golf  courses,  bike  and 
hiking  trails,  and  gardens.  It  was  a 
monumental  effort  and  a  remarkable 
gift  to  future  generations. 

In  Art  LaCroix's  term  as  mayor. 
Rapid  City  grew.  Did  It  ever.  More 
than  12.000  new  Jobs.  More  than  2,000 
new  businesses.  Nearly  400  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  new  construction. 

This  is  no  sleepy  cow  town.  This  is  a 
city  with  a  future  made  bolder  and 
brighter  because  it  had  a  leader  the 
caliber  of  Art  LaCroix. 

On  his  desk.  Art  kept  a  snapshot  of 
his  first  grandchild  and  on  that  snap- 
shot, he  wrote  with  a  marking  pen, 
"The  future  looks  bright. "  That  tells 
you  a  lot  about  this  man.  He  has  never 
taken  his  eyes  off  a  positive  vision  of 
the  future. 

Art  LaCroix  moved  to  Rapid  City  as 
a  young  boy  with  eight  brothers  and 
sisters.  He  sold  newspapers  on  the 
street  to  pay  for  school  supplies.  He 
earned  a  battlefield  commission  in  the 
U.S.  Army  In  WWII. 

Art  met  and  married  Tnide  while 
sUtioned  in  Vietma  after  the  war. 
When  they  returned  to  Rapid  City, 
Art  worked  for  a  floor  coverings  busi- 
ness and  eventually  became  a  partner 
in  that  business.  He  is  a  talented  artist 
whose  sculpture  has  been  cited  In  the 
National  Oeographic  and  Lapidary 
Journal. 

Art  and  Trude  have  given  decades  of 
service  to  the  community:  Boys  Club, 
Little  League,  their  church,  the 
YMCA.  the  Red  Cross,  the  list  keeps 
growing.  I  suspect  that  this  dedication 
to  community  service  is  far  from  being 
played  out.  After  a  well-deserved  vaca- 
tion, I  expect  that  Art  and  Trude  will 
soon  find  themselves  Immersed  in 
some  new  positive  contribution  to 
Rapid  City's  future— and  I  think  that's 
what  the  gathering  on  the  29th  is 
really  all  about. 

It's  a  celebration— a  celebration  of  a 
man  and  career  I  proudly  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  because 
it  is  a  profile  In  the  kind  of  leadership 
our  country  needs. 


APPLAUDING  HOFFMANN 
LaROCHE 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  recognize  the 
contribution  to  our  Nation's  health  of 
a  leading  health  care  company.  Hoff- 
mann-LaRoche,  Inc.  At  a  tribute  ban- 
quet, the  National  Organization  for 
Rare  Disorders  presented  Hoffmann- 


LaRoche  with  its  1987  Corporate  Lead- 
ership Award  for  its  continuing  leader- 
ship role  In  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  orphan  drug  therapies  for  ex- 
ceptionally rare  diseases.  Bristol- 
Myers  was  also  honored  for  their 
work. 

In  her  remarks  at  the  presentation 
of  the  award,  NORD  executive  direc- 
tor. Abbey  Meyers  said.  "Hoffmann- 
LaRoche  has  exhibited  extraordinary 
commitment  to  people  with  rare  dis- 
eases, having  developed  more  orphan 
dnigs  than  any  other  pharmaceutical 
company  during  the  last  two  decades." 

As  one  of  those  responsible  for  pas- 
sage of  the  Orphan  I>rug  Act  In  1983, 1 
have  long  been  supportive  of  private 
efforts  to  find  cures  for  diseases  too 
rare  to  constitute  an  effective  commer- 
cial market,  too  rare  to  Justify  in 
purely  commercial  terms  the  great  ex- 
pense of  testing  a  drug  and  moving  it 
through  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration to  approval.  Thus,  I  too  would 
like  to  join  NORD  In  recognizing  the 
generous,  long-term  commitment  of 
Hoffmann-LaRoche  to  orphan  disor- 
der research.  The  company  truly  has 
served  as  a  model  for  the  entire  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  Inserted 
into  the  Rbcoro  at  this  point  the  re- 
marks delivered  by  Dr.  Ronald  Kuntz- 
man.  vice  president  of  research  and  de- 
velopment of  Hoffmann-LaRoche  as 
he  accepted  the  award  for  his  compa- 
ny. I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find 
them  edifying. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRO.  as  follows: 

Rkmakks  or  Em.  RoHAU)  KuirrzMAM  / 

Oood  evening  Senator  H»tch,  Representa- 
tive MThltten.  other  dlstlnsuished  MeolberB 
of  Concress.  fellow  coUeacues  In  biomedical 
research,  the  Board  of  Directors  ol  the  Na- 
tional Organization  (or  Rare  Disorders  and 
other  distinguished  representatives  of  gov- 
ernment and  Industry. 

On  behalf  of  everyone  at  Hoffmann-LaR- 
oche. thank  you.  And  I  would  especially  like 
to  thank  the  National  Organization  for 
Rare  Disorders  for  its  dedication  to  the 
fight  against  orphan  diseases  and  for  giving 
hope  to  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
suffer  from  them. 

The  organization's  recognition  of  our  con- 
tributions to  the  discovery  and  development 
of  medicines  for  rare  disorders  is  especially 
gratifying  because  of  our  long-standing  com- 
mitment to  orphan  drugs.  In  fact,  this  is  our 
second  such  "first." 

Last  year  we  were  the  first  health  care 
company  to  receive  recognition  from  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
for  our  pioneerlng'efforts  In  this  field.  How 
you  have  also  chosen  to  honor  us  as  the 
first  corporation  to  receive  this  most  mean- 
ingful award  at  the  same  time  that  you  are 
honoring  two  of  the  leaders  In  Congress. 
Senator  Hatch  and  Representative  Whitten. 
who  have  been  so  Ipaportant  to  orphan  drug 
development.  AndT  I  might  add.  they  are 
also  to  be  commended  for  Xhelr  efforts  In 
support  of  FDA  and  PDA  funding. 


While  the  Congress  and  the  research-In- 
tensive health  care  industry  may  not  always 
see  eye  to  eye.  We  both  share  the  same 
vision  when  it  comes  to  the  discovery  of  new 
drugs.  What  we  both  clearly  see  Is  an  obliga- 
tion to  do  our  best  to  discover  and  develop 
treatments— and  cures  when  we  can— for 
diseases  which  afflict  the  few  as  well  as  for 
those  which  afflict  the  many.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  a  bridge— between  the  health 
care  Industry  and  the  legislative.  Regula- 
tory and  scientific  branches  of  Government 
and  academe— that  links  us  with  another 
common  goal:  quality  health  care  for  all 
Americans. 

And  that,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  what  the  Na- 
tional Orgainlzation  for  Rare  Disorders  Is  all 
about— building  bridges  between  Industry, 
academe,  government  and  voluntary  organi- 
sations for  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
patients  to  whom  we're  all  dedicated. 

They  are  the  real  wirmers  tonight— the  20 
million  Americans  who  suffer  from  these 
rare  diseases  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
we  have  together  already  been  able  to  help. 
Here  are  some  of  the  patients  with  rare  dis- 
eases whom  Hoffmann-LaRoche  has  been 
able  to  help: 

The  people  who  can  now  enjoy  the  sun- 
shine without  experiencing  the  itching  and 
Inflammation  of  a  disorder  known  as  eryth- 
ropoietic protophyria— sensitivity  to  sun- 
light—because of  Solatene; 

Patients  with  epilepsy  who  have  not  re- 
sponded to  conventional  drugs  but  have 
benefited  from  Klonopln; 

People  whose  lives  have  been  saved  by  the 
availability  of  Nipride  in  hypertensive 
crises: 

Dialysis  patients  who  Ktt  unable  to  metab- 
olize vitamin  D  on  their  own  are  helped  by 
Rocaltrol.  an  end  product  of  vitamin  D: 

Hodgkins  disease  sufferers  for  whom  Ma- 
tulane  was  a  breakthrough  drug: 

And,  within  days  from  now,  Hoffmann- 
LaRoche  will  Introduce  a  medicine.  Provo- 
chollne.  which  can  diagnose  perhaps  as 
many  as  100,000  cases  of  atypical  asthma 
that  might  otherwise  go  undetected.  Pa- 
tients who  previously  did  not  know  the 
cause  of  their  discomfort  can  now  be  prop- 
erly diagnosed  and  treated. 

Why  does  Hoffmann-LaRoche  undertake 
the  development  and  marketing  of  products 
like  these,  which  by  the  nature  of  the  popu- 
lations they  serve  are  of  limited  commercial 
value?  It's  not  because  of  any  financial  in- 
centives provided  under  the  orhpan  drug 
law.  Six  orphan  medicines  Roche  marketed 
in  the  United  SUtes  in  the  1970s  predated 
the  law  and  lU  tax  Incentives.  Although  the 
law  is  a  very  good  thing  for  orphan  products 
development,  it  is  nevertheless  clear  that 
Hoffmann-LARoche  for  one  did  not  need 
legislation  to  dlcUte  its  social  conscience. 

We  develop  orphan  medicines  because  we 
are  In  the  health  care  business.  We  are  in 
the  business  of  discovering,  developing, 
making  and  marketing  original  health  care 
products.  And  we  never  lose  sight  of  the  pa- 
tients we  are  conducting  our  research  for. 

As  you  all  probably  know,  the  private  re- 
search-Intensive pharmaceutical  companies 
have  discovered,  not  Just  developed,  almost 
all  new  prescription  medicines  avaUable  In 
the  United  States.  The  point  is  that  the 
American  system  of  biomedical  research,  de- 
spite lU  flaws,  is  the  best  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  In  this  the  centennial  year  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  centenni- 
al year  in  a  very  real  sense  of  biomedical  re- 
search in  this  country,  let  us  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  common  quest  of  the  NIH.  the 
research-intensive    health    care    Industry, 


medical  centers  and  institutions,  the  elected 
and  appointed  officials  of  government,  and. 
Indeed,  the  National  Organization  for  Rare 
Disorders:  the  common  quest  is  research  for 
new  and  better  health  care  products  to  im- 
prove, sustain  or  save  lives. 

At  Roche,  every  working  day,  we  rededi- 
cate ourselves  to  original  research  with  a 
worldwide  Investment  of  $2  million.  Today, 
on  behalf  of  the  company  I  represent,  the 
Roche  researchers  who  set  and  maintained 
over  the  year  our  research  direction  of 
social  responsibility,  I  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  quality  health  care  products— for 
the  many  and  for  the  few. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  1987 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Reid).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  wlU  now  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  1827,  which  th?  clerk 
will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  1827)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1987,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 
Pending: 

(1)  Metzenbaum-Hatch  Amendment  No. 
218,  to  provide  (500,000  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  section  5  of  the  Orphan  Drug 
Act,  and  to  reduce  funds  for  travel  expenses 
of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

(2)  HoUlngs-Bumpers  Amendment  No.  226, 
to  provide  for  continuation  of  disaster  loan 
making  activities. 

MOTtOM  TO  TABLB  MOTION  TO  RBCOHSIDER  VOTE 
BY  WHICH  ronSTH  EXCEPTED  COMMITTEE 
AMEITDMEMT  WAS  AGREED  TO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be 
26  minutes'  debate  on  a  motion  to 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  fourth  excepted 
committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  time  allocated  in  sup- 
port of  the  motion  to  table,  which 
would  normally  be  set  aside  for  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkih],  be 
yielded  to  me,  imder  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

We  have  a  short  time  now.  We  went 
over  this  at  some  length  last  week,  had 
a  vote  where  the  DeConclni  amend- 
ment would  extend  the  employer  sanc- 
tions for  only  4  months.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  only  two  votes— really  one 
vote,  with  Senator  SncPSON  reversing 
his  vote  in  order  to  correctly  procedur- 
ally ask  for  a  reconsideration  of  that 
vote. 

B4r.  President,  there  are  several  im- 
portant things  to  note  that  have  hap- 


pened since  then.  No.  1,  the  INS  has 
voltmtarlly  come  forward  and  ex- 
tended by  its  own  executive  regula- 
tions and  rules,  a  1-month  period  indi- 
cating very  clearly  that  they  were  not 
ready  last  weel^  were  not  ready  last 
month  to  compose  these  particular 
sanctions.  As  I  argued  last  week,  the 
book  was  not  even  in  the  printers.  As 
of  this  morning,  we  are  advised  the 
handbook  is  still  not  in  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  for  printing,  al- 
though it  has  been  approved  or  signed 
off  by  the  INS.  That  Indicates  that  we 
are  not  prepared  as  a  government  to 
impose  these  sanctions  and  we  should 
grant  the  4-month  extension. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that  the  NFIB  has  sent  a  post- 
card to  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
indicating  as  follows: 

Retaih  DeCohcihi  Lamguagk  n 

SurFLEMERTAL  APPKOPKIATIORS 

Dear  Senator 

On  behalf  of  the  more  than  500,000  small 
bulsness  members  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business  (NFIB),  I 
want  to  urge  you  to  support  retention  of 
Senator  DeConclnl's  amendment  to  extend 
the  education  period  under  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1986  untU  Octo- 
ber 1,  1987. 

On  Thursday,  May  21.  the  Senate  voted 
48-45  to  retain  this  language.  At  that  time  a 
motion  to  table  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
made.  Debate  on  the  motion  and  any  votes 
have  been  postponed  till  Thursday,  May  28. 

Due  to  the  lateness  in  the  publication  of 
the  final  regulations  as  well  as  the  printing 
and  distribution  of  I-9's,  employers  will  not 
have  the  original  six  months  envisioned  by 
Congressional  supporters  of  immigration 
reform.  Rather,  they  will  have  Just  two 
weeks,  if  that. 

NFIB  members  supported  passage  of 
IRCA  through  both  the  House  and  Senate. 
We  believe  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
everyone  to  extend  the  education  period  to 
ensure  a  more  positive  and  effective  compli- 
ance with  the  Act. 

Once  again.  I  urge  you  to  support  all  ef- 
forts to  retain  Senator  DeConclnl's  amend- 
ment in  the  supplemental  appropriations 

{  Sincerely, 

JOKH  J.  MOTLET  III, 

Director, 
Federal  Governmental  Relationt. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  argimients 
that  we  cannot  put  this  off,  that  we 
are  changing  the  enforcement,  that  we 
are  altering  major  legislation,  that  we 
are  going  to  be  extending  the  period  of 
time  for  the  amnesty  or  the  legaliza- 
tion period.  That  is  Just  not  correct. 
We  are  simply  asking  Congress  here  to 
grant  a  period  of  four  additional 
months. 

Why?  This  bill  was  effective  Decem- 
ber 1,  1986.  As  of  that  dat«,  it  was  ille- 
gal to  hire  someone  who  could  not 
prove  that  they  were  in  this  country 
correctly  and  validly  and  legally.  As  a 
result  of  that,  as  a  result  of  the  law, 
there  was  provided  a  6-month  period 
until  June  1  before  the  sanctions 
would  take  place.  Whs^  In  order  that 
the   INS,   the   UJ5.   Federal   Govern- 
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ment,  could  educate  the  employer  and 
the  employee  m  to  the  sicnifleance 
and  the  rmmiflcattoiu  of  thli  particu- 
lar ledilattoL  That  wm  commenced. 

It  waa  not  unUl  April  8  that  the  oon- 
tnet  waa  lisned  with  the  Callfwnla 
public  relatloaa  firm  that  would  grant 
the  public  inf <»matlon  contract  to  at- 
tempt to  explain  and  educate  the 
public  in  this  area. 

It  waa  not  until  mid-May.  3  weeks 
before  the  date  of  the  sanctions,  that 
the  reculatlons  were  published.  As  of 
today,  the  handbook  ezplainlnc  theae 
ivculatlons.  ezplainlnc  the  necessity, 
has  yet  to  be  sent  In  the  mall  and  will 
not  be  until  probably  the  end  of  next 
week,  after  the  date  that  it  is  to 
become  effective. 

ms  finally,  after  they  saw  a  vote  on 
this  floor  was  going  to  extend  it.  vol- 
untarily came  forward  to  extend  it  for 
a  l-mooth  period.  We  are  asking  for  a 
reaaooable  amount  of  time  to  assist 
employers  and  employees.  As  I  indicat- 
ed last  week,  this  Is  supported  by  a 
multitude  of  various  groups  and  orga- 
nteatioas  ranging  from  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Federation,  through  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union.  American 
Immi^aUoo  Lawyers  Association,  the 
Hebrew  Immigration  Aid  Society,  the 
Hl^anlc  National  Bar  Association,  the 
Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Service,  the  National  Association  of 
Latino  Elected  and  Appointed  Offi- 
cials. LUIiAC.  and  numerous  other  or- 
janiii»*""«  including  the  U.8.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

We  are  not  trying  to  reverse  any- 
thing. We  are  only  asking  that  In  good 
cmnmon  sense,  we  grant  an  extension 
for  a  period  of  time  so  that  this  can  be 
Implemented  in  an  orderly  manner  so 
people  know  what  they  are  getting 
into. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OPPICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Ariaona  yield  for  1  minute  for  a  ques- 
Uon? 

Mr.  DaCONCINI.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
INS  had  delayed  all  sanctions,  in 
effect,  for  4  months  instead  of  1.  if 
they  had  administratively  said.  "Be- 
cause of  the  delay  in  this  handbook, 
mainly,  being  sent  out"— and  none  of 
them  has  been  sent  out  yet.  as  the 
Senator  from  Ariaona  points  out— "we 
are  going  to  refrain  from  issuing  even 
a  citation  for  a  4-nionth  period." 
rather  than  the  1 -month  period  for 
which  they  decided  to  refrain  from  is- 
suing sanctions,  would  the  Senator  be 
pressing  his  amendment  today? 

Mr.  DaCONCINI.  Let  me  be  very 
candid  with  my  friend  from  Michigan. 
Had  they  done  that  in  April  or  May 
when  it  was  clear  they  were  not  going 
to  be  ready  for  this  imposition  on  June 
1,  I  may  very  well  not  have  offered 
this  amendment.  I  would  have  talked 


to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (lir. 
DoKBinci]  and  my  colleague  [Mr. 
McCaix]. 

I  might  have  decided  it  was  not  nec- 
essary.   * 

They  die"  not  do  that.  We  had  only 
one  vote  on  this  floor,  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  played  a  very  impor- 
tant role.  They  did  not  do  that.  I 
cannot  say,  very  candidly,  if  I  wm^A 
have  done  it.  Had  they  coo(SVV#d 
early  on.  I  may  not  have  found:wpec- 
essary.  But  I  find  it  necessary  ny 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  .WttO 
yields  time?  ^ 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming.  •• 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  It  is  interesting  for 
me  to  listen  to  the  comments  about 
the  INS,  about  the  most  cooperative 
agency  that  I  know  in  the  entire  Fed- 
eral Government  with  regard  to  this 
issue.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
agency  that  ever  presented  its  regula- 
tions in  draft  form  and  said.  "Here, 
look  at  them."  or  any  other  agency  of 
the  Government  In  the  8  years  I  have 
been  here  that  did  that,  then  asked 
for  comments,  and  then  came  back 
with  the  formal  regulations  and  then 
a  formal  comment  period. 

We  are  voting  on  whether  to  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  no  on  the  motion  to 
table  and  allow  us  to  reconsider  the 
vote.  Very  swiftly,  let  me  share  the 
reasons. 

Most  of  our  colleagues  served  in  the 
Senate  during  all  or  part  of  the  nearly 
8  years  of  debate  on  this  issue-^e  years 
on  the  Immigration  Reform  and  Con- 
trol Act.  These  Senators  know  that 
this  biU  was  spiritedly  debated  for  I 
think  nearly  15  days  on  this  floor 
during  8  years  and  it  passed  at  each 
Congress  by  significant  majorities. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
strong  bipartisan  support  that  went 
into  creating  a  bill  like  this,  carefully 
crafted  to  meet  the  national  need  and 
interest  while  receiving  a  broad-based 
support.  That  happened. 

There  is  not  one  of  us  who  does  not 
know  of  the  hours  of  negotiation,  the 
conference  committee  meetings  that 
Uxk.  place,  the  compromises  that  were 
made,  to  structure  a  bill  of  this  nature 
in  this  body,  and  they  know  also— and 
this  is  the  key— that  the  very  essence 
of  this  legislation  was  employer  sanc- 
tions, the  very  provisions  which  this 
amendment  would  delay.  Everybody 
knew  what  was  up.  especially  the  em- 
ployers of  America.  I  can  tell  you  that. 

In  the  debate  last  Thursday,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  placed  in  the 
RccoKS  a  telegram  from  various 
groups  which  support  this  amendment 
which,  as  I  say,  would  delay  the  en- 
forcement. It  was  an  extraordinary 
array  of  groups:  almost  without  excep- 
tion they  were  groups  that  were  out 
cutting  my  bicycle  tire  for  about  8 
years.  What  a  strange  alliance.  Did 
anyone  believe  that  they  had  suddenly 
come  to  wherever  they  should  come  to 


support  this  legislation?  They  never 
have,  nor  has  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na ever,  nor  have  any  of  the  people 
who  spoke  the  other  day  ever  support- 
ed this  legislation.  So  I  think  it  is  good 
to  get  the  l^llsh  back  on  the  cue  ball 
and  see  exactly  what  is  occurring  here. 

Mr.  DsCONCINI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  my  time  for  just  20  sec- 
onds  

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield,  yes. 

Mr.  £>xCONCINI  [continuing].  To 
correct  one  statement  the  Sentor  just 
said.  Even  if  I  did  support  this  legisla- 
yibn,  I  have  letters  in  my  office  dated 
during  the  time  that  the  Senator  was 
debating  it  and  now  they  have  come 
out  not  opposed  to  this  legislation,  in 
support  of  this  amendm«it.  I  just 
wanted  the  Raooao  to  so  show. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  

I  said  most  of  the  groups.  The  NFIB 
did  not  support  the  conference  posi- 
tion, so  we  want  to  get  it  all  clarified. 

So  these  are  the  same  groups  which, 
again,  told  us  that  there  would  be  con- 
fusion and  disarray  in  legalization,  too. 
Well,  that  did  not  happen.  That  must 
have  been  disappointing  to  them.  That 
is  working  very  smoothly. 

The  legalization  process  should 
make  us  all  proud.  People  are  coming 
forward.  That  was  the  one  I  stuck 
with  for  the  whole  trip.  That  is  the 
one  on  which  I  got  the  most  flak.  It  is 
the  one  people  do  not  like.  But  they 
liked  employer  sanctions.  We  dealt 
with  that  on  this  floor  and  they  had 
vote  after  vote  after  vote  on  employer 
sanctions.  And  the  House,  I  can  assiue 
you,  is  very,  very  embedded  in  employ- 
er sanctions. 

They  said  there  would  be  confusion 
and  disarray  in  legalization.  That  did 
not  happen.  And  now  they  say  there 
will  be  confusion  and  disarray  here, 
and  in  my  mind  that  will  not  happen. 

The  amendment  will  only  create 
confusion,  not  reduce  it.  It  wiU  create 
that  confusion  among  employees  as 
well  as  employers.  I  think  that  is  a 
thing  you  want  to  hear  carefully.  It  is 
not  the  employers  who  are  going  to  be 
confused.  It  is  employees. 

This  amendment  also  is  going  to  add 
significant  cost  to  the  public  informa- 
tion program  by  requiring  the  INS  to 
now  reprint  its  employer  handbooks 
and  denying  the  INS  the  ability  to  use 
the  IRS  for  the  mailing  of  the  infor- 
mation. The  contract  and  the  printing 
have  gone  out.  It  was  the  Government 
Printing  Office  with  UNICOR.  They 
are  at  their  work. 

This  amendm«it  will  even  further 
delay  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion to  all  U.S.  employers.  I  think  the 
amendment  will  send  just  exactly  the 
wrong  signal  abroad  and  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  signal  will  be  "Keep 
coming  illegally  because  we  really  are 
not  serious  about  control,  because  we 
have  set  liack  employer  sanctions." 


Now,  that  is  the  message  that  goes 
out.  I  think  that  would  be  a  serious 
mistake.  The  bill  has  had  an  extraor- 
dinary deterrent  effect  already— some 
35  percent  less  apprehensions  in  cer- 
tain border  points.  40  i>ercent  at 
others.  You  take  away  employer  sanc- 
tions and  say  that  there  are  no  em- 
ployer sanctions  until  October  1,  and 
you  have  started  the  pull  factor  again, 
just  exactly  what  the  entire  legislation 
was  directed  toward. 

Apprehensions,  as  I  say,  are  dramati- 
cally down.  The  amendment  is  simply 
unnecessary.  The  INS  has  delayed  en- 
forcement now  for  the  entire  month  of 
June  and  for'  1  year— I  stlU  believe 
people  are  not  hearing  this.  We  will 
find  out  because  we  wiU  have  this  oi>- 
portunlty  to  vote  once  again— the 
Commissioner  of  the  INS  has  said,  and 
I  cite  from  the  Cowgrbssiohal  Record, 
May  21.  1987.  page  S8091,  "During  the 
first  citation  period,  which  extends 
from  June  1  of  1987,  through  May  31, 
1988.  we  will  not  even  issue  a  warn- 
ing"—this  is  the  Commissioner  of  the 
INS,  for  a  year,  until  May  31  of  1988— 
"we  will  not  even  issue  a  warning  upon 
discovery  of  initial  violation,  if  the  vio- 
lation is  determined  to  be  the  result  of 
misimderstanding  of  the  law." 

I  do  not  know  how  anything  could 
be  more  clear.  They  have  delayed  the 
enforcement  during  the  entire  month 
of  June  and  for  1  year  promise  only  to 
educate  and  not  to  warn  or  to  fine 
those  employers  whose  initial  viola- 
tions are  due  merely  to  a  lack  of 
knowledge  or  misunderstanding  about 
the  law.  And  there  are  some  additional 
reasons  to  oppose  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

If  it  were  retained— and  I  think  you 
n.ust  hear  this.  I  hope  someone  may 
b:  listening  to  these  comments,  and 
we  will  know  soon  whether  they  are 
appropriate  or  not.  and  I  share  this 
with  you  as  honestly  as  I  can.  This 
amendment.  If  the  President  signed  it 
today,  would  cliange  the  rules  1  work- 
ing day  before  the  entire  machinery 
goes  into  place,  the  scheduled  effective 
date  Ls  June  1. 

Then  you  know  that  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  is  not  going  to  do  very 
much  with  this.  That  is  the  cradle  of 
employer  sanctions.  That  is  where  this 
fine,  courageous  Petir  ROdino  worked 
for  about  15  years  to  get  employer 
sanctions  on  the  books.  And  so  this 
one  is  not  going  to  move  in  my  mind  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  any 
way. 

I  guess,  finally,  I  do  understand  a 
very  slgnlfio^t  part  of  this,  and  I  un- 
derstand the  support,  and  it  may  stay 
and  stick  right  through.  The  system  is 
with  regard  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  this  amendment  went 
through  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee on  a  voice  vote.  It  is  very  difficult 

for  the  members  of  that  committee  to 
vote  against  not  only  their  own  com- 


mittee but  the  respected  Senator  from 
Arizona.  That  I  know. 

I  know  how  the  system  works.  And  I 
think  that  that  is  unfortunate,  be- 
cause I  have  talked  with  several  mem- 
bers oi  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
who  have  been  very  supportive  in  the 
past,  who  said.  "I  just  tu4>pened  to  get 
locked  in  there.  I  regret  it  but  I  did." 
So  I  Imow  that  supoort  system.  But 
I  also  say  that  this  amendment  is 
indeed  not  timely. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  group  in  Amer- 
ica, perhaps  other  than  the  perishable 
crop  industry— and  they  were  vigorous 
to  a  fault  at  times— that  Imew  more 
about  what  was  coming  for  employers' 
sanctions  and  what  would  happen  to 
them  if  they  knowingly  hired  illegally 
documented  persons.  That  is  an  ex- 
traordinary statement.  Now  we  have 
the  INS  and  their  willingness  to  do 
this  extraordinary  thing  and  to  do  it 
imtU  May  31.  1988. 

So  I  think  that  with  the  investment 
of  many  years  on  this  delicately  craft- 
ed legislation— and  I  am  not  Obsessed 
with  it— we  have  much  to  do.  We  are 
watching  it  closely.  The  oversight  will 
be  conducted  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Ted  KEinfEDT,  the  chairman,  myself  as 
ranking  member,  and  Senator  SmoM 
as  the  other  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

It  still  remains  a  very  generous  bill, 
and  that  is  because  of  legalization.  But 
it  also  remains  a  tremendously  impor- 
tant educational  process.  If  you  stop 
employer  sanctions  until  October  1 
and  yet  do  nothing  on  the  tail  end  of 
it,  which  is  May  31,  1988,  you  have 
solved  absolutely  nothing,  except 
given  a  twisted  signal  to  employers, 
who  might  say:  "I  don't  know  that's 
going  on  any  more.  They  tell  me  I'm 
confused,  but  I  Itnow  one  thing— I 
guess  I  better  fire  a  couple  of  people 
between  now  and  October  1." 

That  can  happen,  because,  unfortu- 
nately, that  is  happening  already  in 
some  situations.  But  then  you  have 
the  illegal  employee  who  says:  "It's 
time  for  me  to  move  back,  to  make  the 
move,  if  they  are  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing until  October  1." 

I  think  it  is  a  twisted  bit  of  informa- 
tion and  illoglc  to  send  to  not  only  em- 
ployers but  also  employees. 

So  we  have  a  generous  bill  and  a 
very  responsive  INS:  and  I  hope  that 
under  these  clrciunstances  and  the 
procedural  aspects  of  this  activity,  we 
will  vote  "no"  on  the  motion  to  table. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LEIVIN.  As  the  Senator  luiows,  I 
was  one  who  supported  this  bill  on 
final  passage  of  a  conference  report. 
So  I  am  not  one  who  comes  at  this 
from  the  perspective  of  somebody  who 
opposes  the  bill,  although  I  had  diffi- 
culty with  some  provisions  along  the 
way. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  issue  is  not 
whether  there  is  going  to  l>e  a  delay  in 
the  enforcement  of  employer  sanc- 
tions. There  is  going  to  be  a  delay  of  1 
month.  The  INS  has  administratively 
indicated  that  it  is  not  going  to  en- 
force it  for  1  month.  The  question  is 
how  long  that  delay  will  be  and  by 
whom  it  will  be  stated— by  us  legisla- 
tively or  by  the  INS  administratively. 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  really  the 
issue. 

It  is  no  longer  a  pure  case,  because 
there  has  been  a  delay  in  the  enforce- 
ment for  the  month  of  June.  The 
reason  for  the  delay  is  that  this  hand- 
book, 18  pages  of  pretty  complicated 
stuff— I  tried  to  read  it  last  night— is 

not  going  out  on  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
has  expired. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  May  I  have  I  minute? 
Mr.  DcCONCINI.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

til.  LEVIN.  The  question  is  this: 
There  was  a  6-month  period  for  a 
public  information  program,  mainly  to 
get  this  handbook  out  to  the  public,  6 
million  to  7  million  employers.  That 
handbook  will  not  go  out  until  June 
20.  we  have  been  informed  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  this 
morning.  Even  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Nelson,  of  INS,  this  will 
go  out  diu-ing  Jime  and  July.  We  have 
ascertained  that  June  30  is  when  it 
will  be  mailed. 

If  there  is  good  reason  to  delay  this 
for  I  month  to  get  this  handbook  out. 
does  it  not  make  sense  to  delay  it 
longer  than  June  30,  when  the  hand- 
l>ook  will  not  be  mailed  to  some  people 
until  July  and,  according  to  the  words 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
this  morning,  none  will  be  mailed  out 
by  June  30?  Should  we  not  delay  this  2 
or  3  months  to  get  the  handbook  out? 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute  to  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  DsCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 

Arizona  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Five 
minutes  and  14  seconds. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  UNICOR.  which  is 
doing  the  printing,  is  not  required  to 
report  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing,  and  they  wiU  have  their  ma- 
terial going  out  between  June  1  and 
10.  I  think  that  is  very  important.  At 
least,  that  is  what  I  am  advised. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  asked 
about  the  administrative  possibility,  of 
taking  it  administratively  until  July  or 
August.  There  is  no  attempt  here  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  to  take  it 
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beyond  May  SI,  1988.  and  nothlnc  is 
going  to  happen  to  people  between 
now  and  May  SI.  1»88.  in  the  United 
8UtCi  of  America.  So  they  have  not 
ooly  taken  It  4  months  but  a  year. 

Anyone  who  mlaunderttands  or  is 
confused  on  a  first  violation  is  not 
going  to  risk  any  penalties  under  this 
legislation.  That  is  the  way  It  is. 

Mr.  LEVOf .  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DaCONCINI.  I  yield  S  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Ms.  MIKUUEaa.  Mr.  President.  I 
rtoe  in  support  of  the  position  of  Sena- 
tor DaOoNcan.  I  supported  the  Sena- 
Ux  from  Arlaona  in  committee  and  I 
support  his  efforts  again  today.  His 
provision  would  extend  the  public  edu- 
cation campaign  of  the  new  immigra- 
tion law  for  another  4  months. 

Last  year.  Congress  passed  a  deli- 
cately balanced  Immigration  bill  that 
combined  a  legallnttlon  ivogram  with 
an  employer  sanctions  program.  Be- 
cause of  the  complicated  nature  of  the 
bill.  Congress  delayed  immediate  en- 
foicement  of  both  programs  for  over  6 
nH^ttM-  It  made  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalisation  Service  [INSl  responsi- 
ble for  carrying  out  a  publicity  cam- 
paign that  Infonned  the  public  about 
both  programs. 

One  might  ask.  why  would  a  liberal 
Democrat  who  voted  for  this  bill  when 
she  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  ask  for  delays?  I  ask 
for  that  delay  and  support  that  delay 
exactly  because  of  the  reason  I  voted 
for  it  in  the  first  place:  I  want  it  to 
work.  I  want  people  who  are  now  kept 
underground  to  come  aboveground. 
and  I  want  us  to  move  In  a  public  way 
to  process  the  aliens  and  protect  em- 
ployers who  are  operating  in  good 
faith.  This  campaign  and  legislation 
wlU  only  work  if  we  have  public  educa- 
tion. But  instead  of  public  education, 
we  have  gotten  bureaucratic  bungling, 
ctmtinual  chaos,  and  excuses  instead 
of  action: 

The  final  regulations  of  the  law  were 
published  Just  4  weeks  ago. 

The  forms  employers  must  use  to 
docimient  legal  employees  have  still 
not  been  mailed  by  the  INS. 

Only  a  handful  of  physicians  have 
been  approved  to  perform  medical  ex- 
aminations for  the  legalization  pro- 
gram. 

Most  important,  the  INS  has  not 
made  an  adequate  effort  to  inform 
either  individuals  or  businesses  about 
their  responsibilities  under  the  new 
Immigration  law. 

The  lack  of  a  public  education  cam- 
paign has  led  to  chaos  for  employers. 
Few  realize  that  they  are  not  liable  for 
fines  for  employing  individuals  who 
were  at  work  before  the  law  was 
signed  in  November.  Few  luiow  what 
documentation  potential  employees 
must  show  to  prove  they  can  work  le- 
gally in  the  United  States.  There  are 
many  employers  who  want  to  do  a 


good  Job  and  comply  with  the  law,  and 
we  need  to  help  them. 

A  thorough,  well-executed  public 
education  campaign  could  have 
helped— and  still  can  help— the  public 
to  understand  and  prepare  for  the  new 
law. 

Also,  the  INS  has  not  prepared  itself 
to  serve  those  seeking  legalization  in 
areas  where  that  population  exists  In 
great  numl>er8.  I  am  referring  to  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area,  specif- 
ically Montgomery  and  Prince 
Georges  Counties,  in  my  own  State. 
We  want  to  work  with  INS,  but  it 
turns  its  back  on  us. 

The  local  county  executive  offered 
free  space  to  be  used  for  the  process- 
ing of  legislation  applications,  only  to 
be  turned  away.  The  Archdiocese  of 
Baltimore  and  the  Medical  Society  of 
Montgomery  County  volunteered  200 
physicians  free  of  charge  to  process 
the  legalization  of  people,  and  again 
INS  rejects  their  offers. 

Hi.  President,  earlier  this  year  I 
thought  about  increasing  INS  funding 
for  a  broader,  more  aggressive  public 
education  campaign.  But  I  decided  not 
to  go  forward  with  tliat  idea  because 
of  the  fiscal  restraints  this  bill  is  al- 
ready under.  The  least  we  can  do,  if  we 
are  not  going  to  spend  money,  is  to 
make  an  investment  in  time:  Let  lis  do 
it  once,  let  us  do  it  right  away,  and  let 
us  help  the  people  we  are  most  com- 
mitted to  serving. 

We  must  give  the  public  more  time. 
With  more  time,  Americans  will  leam 
how  to  comply  with  the  law.  Discrimi- 
nation would  end,  and  employees 
would  comply  with  the  law  and  not  be 
subject  to  fines  or  criminal  penalties. 
With  more  time,  people  will  be  able  to 
understand  and  prepare  for  this  com- 
plicated new  law. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Biru)  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  RacoBO.) 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  of  Senator  DcCon- 
cim's  amendment  to  extend  the  6- 
month  educational  period  embodied  in 
the  Immigration  Reform  and  Control 
Act  of  1986. 

As  we  near  the  June  1  end  of  the  6- 
month  period,  it  is  clear  that  substan- 
tial confusion  still  exists.  Employers 
do  not  yet  fully  understand  the  act.  As 
a  result,  many  employees  are  being 
fired  out  of  a  fear  that  they  might 
cause  the  employer  to  be  subject  to 
sanctions.  Many  have  lost  their  Jobs 
merely  because  of  an  Hispanic  sur- 
name. 

It  appears  that  the  educational  in- 
formation provided  employers  by  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice was  not  sent  until  very  recently. 
Clearly  the  intent  of  Congress  when 
the  bill  was  passed  was  to  allow  em- 
ployers to  become  Icnowledgeable 
about  the  provision  of  the  legislation 
before  they  became  subject  to  its  sanc- 
tion provisions.  This  grace  period  is 


only  fair— fair  to  the  employers  who 
must  leam  the  technicalities  of  a  com- 
plex piece  of  legislation,  and  fair  to 
the  employees  who  are  legally  present 
in  this  country.  We  must  not  rush 
compliance  if  that  means  that  many 
innocent  people  must  lose  their  Jobs.  I 
urge  support  of  the  DeConcinl  amend- 
ment.*   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  35  seconds. 

Ux.  DaCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Maryland  for 
her  support.  ' 

This  is  not  a  liberal-conservative 
issue.  I  luiderstand  the  system  here. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  indi- 
cates that  people  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  are  locked  in.  I  hope 
they  are  locked  in  because  of  good 
Judgment,  Just  like  people  who  I  sus- 
pect are  locked  in  because  he  is  the 
very  respected  minority  whip,  assist- 
ant leader,  and  I  understand  that,  and 
I  do  not  hold  that  against  anybody: 
nor  does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
But  it  is  important  if  we  can  do  an  or- 
derly process  by  extending  this. 

INS  is  not  prepared.  They,  on  their 
own.  have  already  moved  it  a  month. 
As  the  Senator  from  Michigan  Just 
pointed  out,  those  regs  will  not  be  out 
untU  the  end  of  June.  Is  it  not  good 
common  sense  and  good  government 
to  extend  this  4  months? 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  vote  to 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider  so  we 
can  go  on  with  other  business  of  the 
Senate. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  whereby  the  fourth  ex- 
cepted committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
now  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WALLOP  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Kfr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  Senator  Waritxr,  if 
present,  would  vote  no.  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "aye". 
Therefore,  \  with  lold  my  vote. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDKH],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gk>Rzl,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  KonfSDT],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsumaga]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Guonf]  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  BCas- 
sachusetts  [Mr.  KonnEDT]  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 

GORll. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "nay" 


and    the    Senator    from    Tennessee 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Bfr. 
EvAHs],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MoBKOWSKi],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SracTsa]  are  neces- 
sarily absent 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wabhkr]  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DooD).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
In  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  47, 
nays  43.  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  130  Leg.] 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
please  take  their  seats  and  cease  con- 
versations on  the  floor. 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  can  complete  its  busi- 
ness for  the  day  at  no  later  than  5:30 
p.m.  today.  In  the  meantime,  I  also 
hope  that  we  can  get  a  list  of  the 
amendments  that  are  yet  to  lie  offered 
and  perhaps  reach  an  agreement  that 
that  list  will  be  held  to,  that  no  more 
amendments  will  be  in  order.  That  will 
asstire  the  Senate,  I  beUeve,  that  we 
could  complete  action  on  this  bill 
today  or  on  tomorrow. 


If  our  staffs  could  be  working  to 
that  end.  and  if  Senators  will  cooper- 
ate, it  would  be  helpful. 

How  many  Senators  on  the  floor  at 
this  time  have  amendments  they 
intend  to  call  up? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
two  amendments. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Bfr.  President.  I  have 
one  amendment. 

Mr.  '<  BYRD.  Mr.  Dixoif  has  two 
amendments  and  Mr.  Stmms  has  one 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
say  to  the  leader  I  do  not  require 
much  time  on  either  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  identi- 
fy the  two  amendments? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  will  say  to  the  leader 
I  have  one  amendment  to  eliminate 
the  i4>propriation  pertaining  to  the 
$200,000  severance  to  employees  at  the 
World  Bank.  That  will  not  require 
very  much  time.  I  will  be  glad  to  have 
20  minutes  evenly  divided  on  that 
amendment. 

My  other  amendment  is  the  Great 
Lakes  amendment  that  Senator 
BoscHWiTz  and  other  Great  Lakes 
Senators  have  Joined  me  on.  I  would 
be  willing  to  agree  to  perhaps  1  hour 
evenly  divided.  I  do  not  think  we 
would  use  it  all. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  propose  to  offer  would 
be  to  strike  everything  out  of  the  bill 
except  for  the  Commodity  crredit  Cor- 
poration farm  portion,  strike  every- 
thing else  out. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  would  be 
willing  to  agree  to  how  much  time? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  do  not  need  much 
time.  I  think  10  minutes  equally  divid- 
ed or  10  minutes  to  each  side  would  be 
adequate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  there  would  be  some  disagree- 
ment to  that. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
heard  the  Senator  from  Illinois  cor- 
rectly, he  has  something  on  the  Great 
Lakes  legislation.  I  believe  that  is  an 
effort  to  overturn  legislation  that  was 
agreed  to  last  year,  or  modify  it  some- 
what. If  that  is  true,  I  do  not  believe  it 
can  l>e  disposed  of  in  an  hour. 

Mr.  DIXON,  wm  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  C<X:HRAN.  The  majority  leader 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  yield.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  not  trying  to 
change  last  year's  law.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  They  have 
not  compUed  with  it.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  msrself,  and  others 
are  Just  sajring  by  this  amendment, 
comply  with  the  agreement  made  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis 
sippi.  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Iwouye].  and  so  on.  That 
is  all  it  is  saying.  I  do  not  know  if  that 


will  take  time  or  not.  That  is  all  we  are 
doing. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  If  the  leader  will 
yield  further,  I  may  have  an  amend- 
ment on  the  Farm  Credit  System 
which  will  be  offered  sometime  later. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  weU. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Cochbah  has  an 
amendment  on  the  Farm  Credit 
System  he  may  call  up.  Mr.  DtxoR  has 
two  amendments,  one  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  other  on  golden  parachutes. 
Mr.  STiofs  has  an  amendment.  Any 
other  amendments— I  believe  Senator 
DooD,  who  is  presently  presiding  over 
the  Senate  with  a  degree  of  poise, 
skill,  and  dignity  that  is  as  rare  as  a 
day  in  June,  also  has  an  amendment. 

Are  there  any  other  amendments? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
may  have  an  amendment  on  transfer- 
ring some  of  the  money  in  the  Agrlcul- 
tiue  Department  to  Meals  on  Wheels. 
It  looks  like  an  amendment  that  will 
be  accepted,  but  we  are  woiidng  on  the 
details. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Is  the  leader  in 
effect  getting  additional  amendments 
over  and  above  the  ones  that  were 
listed  with  the  comanagers  previously? 

Mi.  BYRD.  No,  Ui.  President,  this  is 
it,  because  several  of  those  amend- 
ments probably  will  not  be  called  up. 

Mi.  HATFIELD.  If  the  leader  will 
yield  again,  I  would  ask  that  the  21 
amendments  that  had  been  previously 
indicated  by  Senator  GRAiat  of  Texas 
and  other  amendments  that  had  been 
listed  with  the  comanagers  of  the 
bill— in  fact,  I  think  there  was  a  publi- 
cation of  the  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
mittee, a  list  of  about  20.  I  think  we 
have  about  30  on  our  side.  I  would  .ask 
that  they  be  wrapped  in  to  protect 
those  Senators  who  are  not  on  the 
floor  at  the  moment  but  think  that 
their  amendments  have  already  been 
listed  as  to  be  protected. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  a  good 
many  of  the  amendments  on  the  list- 
have  been  disposed  of.  Some  of  them 
will  not  be  called  up.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  that  list  is  no  longer 
extant.  It  does  not  mean  Senators  who 
have  amendments  on  it  will  not  be 
able  to  call  them  up.  I  think  we  have 
to  start  anew,  I  am  tnring  to  say.  I  am 
not  at  this  point  trying  to  get  addition- 
al amendments. 

I  did  talk  to  Mi.  Gramm  on  yester- 
day. He  still  has  in  mind  21  amend- 
ments or  wrapping  them  all  into  one. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  like  to  co- 
operate, of  course,  and  proceed  with 
the  amendments  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  I  think  perhaps  we  ought  to  put 
out  a  hotline  on  our  side  of  the  aisle, 
at  least,  to  indicate  that  we  are 
making  up  a  new  list  of  amendments 
and  if  Senators  want  to  be  listed,  they 
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»  ihould  then  Inform  the  in«nacera  of 
the  MIL 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Soutor. 

Does  the  (UsUnrJtehed  acting  man- 
ager on  thla  side  of  the  aisle  know  of 
any  other  amendments  that  Senators 
are  Intending  to  call  up? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Metanibaum.  I  think,  has 
three  additi<»ial  amendments.  I  think 
there  Is  one  pending  but  he  says  they 
wOl  be  very  quick  amendments. 

I  hope  that  we  can  move  quickly 
today.  I  do  not  think  it  is  outside  of 
the  realm  of  possibility  that  we  could 
finish  today  if  Senators  would  be  here 
to  bring  their  amendments  up. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate?    

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  Is  correct  The  Senate 
Is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, where  there  are  obvious  points 
of  order  to  be  made.  It  is  our  thought 
that  thoee  points  of  order  ought  to  be 
made  earlier  in  the  debate  rather  than 
later. 

In  other  words,  if  a  point  of  order  is 
going  to  be  made,  rather  than  debate 
for  4  hours  and  make  the  point  of 
Older.  I  think  it  would  be  our  Inten- 
tloD— I  spoke  to  Senator  Sninns 
about  it— to  try  to  move  the  bill  along 
a  little  faster  today  and  make  those 
points  of  order  a  little  earlier  so  we 
could  try  to  get  the  bill  disposed  of.  So 
if  Senator  Hattikld  desires,  we  plan  to 
move  right  on  out  today.  If  you  have 
an  amendment.  It  ought  to  be  brought 
up  quickly. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Would  the  leader 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Tes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  May  I  suggest  that 
we  set  a  time,  perhaps  at  11  o'clock, 
for  Senators  to  get  the  Information  to 
the  comanagers  of  the  bill  If  they 
expect  to  have  an  amendment  and/or 
at  that  point  In  time,  we  could  say  we 
are  going  to  move  to  cut  off  the 
amendments  after  11  o'clock.  I  am  Just 
suggesting  a  time  certain  that  a  Sena- 
tor has  to  get  a  message  to  us  follow- 
ing the  hotline  so  that  we  are  not 
waiting  around  here  luitll  noontime  to 
know  what  amendments  we  have  to 
consider. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  both  Sen- 
ators have  made  excellent  suggestions. 
Mr.  JoHHSTOH 's  suggestion  that  points 
of  order  be  made  earlier  rather  than 
later  would  certaaiiy  expedite  the 
business.  The  suggestion  by  Mr.  Hat- 
nxLD  is  very  appropriate  at  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  make  that  announce- 
ment and  have  our  respective  cloak- 
rooms carry  that  message— for  these 
reasons:  We  only  have  today  and  to- 
morrow, because  I  have  a  commitment 
that  there  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  on 
Monday.  This  means  If  we  do  not 
finish  the  bill  tomorrow,  we  cannot 
finish  it  before  Tuesday  and  there  Is 
Just  no  reason  this  bill  should  hang 


around  until  Tuesday.  As  an  indication 
of  the  time  we  had  yesterday,  both  the 
chairman  and  the  two  managers  spent 
a  good  part  of  the  day  urging,  cajoling, 
threatening,  pleading,  adjuring,  and 
Just  everything  to  try  to  get  amend- 
ments to  the  floor.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  cannot  complete  this  today  or 
tomorrow. 

So,  at  11  o'clock,  then,  let  us  try  to 
get  in  touch  with  those  Senators  to  try 
to  work  out  some  of  the  problems.  At 
11  o'clock,  we  will  try  to  get  a  reading 
on  It  and  hopefully  we  can  accomplish 
that. 

AMXNOMnrr  no.  a«o 
(Purpose:  To  revlae  the  bssla  for  computa- 
tion of  emertency  compensation  for  the 

IMS  crop  of  feed  grains) 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  read.  I  understand  it  is 
already  acceptable  for  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  OkasslktI 
for  himaelf  and  Mr.  Dolk.  Mr.  DumBrBmont, 
Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Karrxs.  Mr.  Pmssi.ni.  Mr. 
Dixon,  and  Mr.  Simon  propoMS  an  amend- 
ment numbered  230. 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pace  80,  line  7.  atrlke  out 
--<fl.8S3.189.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$9,423,189,000". 

On  page  80.  after  line  25,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 
ofxaomcr  coMPntSATioN  roa  its*  caop  or 

rXKBOKAIlfS 

Section  105C(cKlKDMU)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1M»  (7  U.8.C. 
1444e<cKlKDKll))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  marketing  year  for  such  crop"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(I)  in  the  case  of 
the  liNM  crop  of  feed  grains  (other  than 
oats),  the  first  5  months  of  the  marketing 
year,  and  (ID  In  the  case  of  the  198S  crop  of 
oate  and  each  of  the  1987  through  1990 
crops  of  feed  grains,  the  marketing  year". 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleagues  will  remember  that  during 
debate  of  the  disaster  bill  for  wheat. 
Senator  Dolx  and  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment that  was  withdrawn  because  we 
were  not  able  to  determine  the  exact 
cost  of  that  amendment.  We  withdrew 
It  with  an  understanding  that  it  would 
be  brought  up  later.  I  appreciate  the 
attention  of  my  cnlleagues  who.  on  the 
Appropriations  Cotnmittee,  listened  to 
my  arguments  during  debate  on  this 
appropriations  biU. 

The  situation  is  this  with  this 
amendment,  Mr.  President:  What  we 
are  doing  for  com  is  simply  what  we 


did  for  wheat  on  the  continuing  reso- 
lution of  last  year.  If  any  Members 
want  to  know  whether  there  is  a 
precedent  for  this,  on  October  3.  1986, 
we  did  for  wheat  what  I  am  asldng  this 
body  to  consider  and  do  for  the  com 
farmer  right  now. 

That  Is  simply  taking  the  final  defi- 
ciency payment  for  the  1986  crop  year, 
which  will  not  be  paid  out  to  the 
farmer  until  October  1  of  this  year,  1 
year  after  the  crop  has  been  harvest- 
ed, and  paying  it  Just  as  soon  as  this 
legislation  passes  this  siunmer.  We  will 
then  be  giving  that  farmer  his  final 
deficiency  pajrment  the  same  way  all 
deficiency  payments  have  been  paid  in 
the  history  of  farm  programs.  It  was 
only  delayed  for  the  year  we  are  In  be- 
cause this  Congress  felt  it  necessary  to 
put  part  of  the  cost  of  the  1986  farm 
program  into  fiscal  year  1988  as  a 
budget  gimmick. 

So  later  on  we  felt  that  that  was 
wrong  for  wheat,  and  last  year  this 
body  passed  and  the  President  signed 
legislation  moving  up  that  advanced 
deficiency  payment  for  wheat.  I  am 
asking  as  a  matter  of  fairness  that  we 
do  the  same  thing  for  the  feed  grain 
farmers  of  the  United  States. 

So  basically  what  we  are  doing  is 
taking  $2.77  billion  that  would  be  paid 
to  the  farmers  on  October  1  and 
moving  that  payment  up  to  this 
summer. 

Now,  of  course,  the  purpose  of  this  is 
not  any  different  than  for  wheat,  if 
you  would  read  the  debate  last  fall. 
The  people  who  proposed  that  argued 
wheat  farmers  are  strapped  for  operat- 
ing capital;  it  is  difficult  to  get  credit: 
and  what  credit  can  be  gotten  is  very 
expensive.  The  cost  of  high  interest 
rates,  could  be  avoided  by  putting  this 
money  into  the  farmer's  pocket  now. 

This  amendment  would  be  putting 
that  money  into  the  com  farmer's  op- 
erating capital  Just  like  it  was  essential 
that  it  be  there  for  wheat  farmers. 

I  thiiUt  it  is  this  simple,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  Members  of  this  body,  that 
we  treat  with  as  much  equality  as  we 
can  the  feed  grain  farmers,  basically 
the  com  producers  of  the  United 
States,  the  same  way  we  do  the  wheat 
farmers.  I  know  that  there  is  some 
question  of  whether  or  not  this  is 
really  the  thing  to  do  because  you  can 
raise  a  question  about  the  budget 
issue,  whether  this  is  revenue  neutral, 
because  it  does  increase  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1987  by  $2.77  billion.  But  at 
the  same  time  we  are  reducing  the  cost 
of  the  fiscal  year  1988  budget  by  $2.77 
billion,  so  really  all  we  are  doing  is  cor- 
recting a  flaw  in  the  budget  approach 
that  we  used  last  year  for  the  first 
time  in  histor>,  putting  off  into  the 
next  fiscal  year  some  of  the  costs  of 
the  1986  farm  bill  Just  to  make  the 
budget  look  better.  When  you  consider 
the  need  for  equal  treatment  between 
wheat  farmers  and  com  farmers,  when 


you  consider  that  it  Is  not  going  to 
cost  any  more  whether  we  pay  it 
during  the  summer— it  is  stlU  a  $2.77 
billion  budget  cost,  the  way  CBO 
counts  it,  as  it  would  be  on  October  1— 
it  is  eminently  fair  and  something  we 
ought  to  do. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Ux.  ORASSLET.  Before  I  yield.  I 
have  a  couple  colleagues  I  promised  I 
would  yield  to  and  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. I  would  like  to  do  that,  if  the 
Senator  will  wait,  please,  and  then  I 
will  respond  to  anything  the  Senator 
wishes  to  ask. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senator  yielding  the  floor? 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  No,  because  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  wanted 
to  ask  me  a  question.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  ask  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  D£XON.  No.  I  wanted  to  say  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  that  I  am 
prepared  to  spcsak  in  support  of  his 
amendment,  but  I  have  no  question  at 
this  time  if  he  wants  to  engage  in  a 
dialog  with  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 


Mr.  ORASSLET.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Blr.  JOHNSTON.  I  simply  wanted  to 
say,  as  I  said  earlier,  we  have  a  lot  of 
work  to  do  on  this  bill,  and  there  will 
be  a  point  of  order  made,  even  though 
it  ts  very  worthwhile  legislation:  every- 
body from  the  agrlcultufe  area  cer- 
tainly feels  that  way,  I  am  sure,  but 
either  we  throw  away  the  Budget  Act 
to  the  tune  of  $2.7  billion  or  we  make 
a  point  of  order. 

As  we  announced  earlier,  we  are 
going  to  make  a  point  of  order,  so  I 
was  Just  wondering  whether  the  Sena- 
tor would  like  to  have  that  point  of 
order  made  now  and  save  us  some  time 
or  whether  he  wanted  to  finish  his 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  ULr.  President, 
could  I  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
following  up  a  question? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  sUte  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  Once  the  point  of 
order  is  made,  does  that  end  all 
debate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A 
point  of  order  is  not  debatable  unless 
it  is  submitted  to  the  Senate,  of 
course,  in  which  case  it  would  be  de- 
batable. 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  OK,  that  answers 
my  question.  I  would  like  to  ask  for 
some  forbearance  from  the  managers 
if  I  could.  First  of  all,  I  was  prepared 
to  reach,  if  anybody  asked,  an  agree- 
ment for  a  limit  on  debate.  Senator 
DoLX  asked  that  I  not  do  that,  so  the 
request  has  not  been  made.  I  hope 
that  the  managers  will  give  us  time  for 
ample  debate  on  this  from  both  sides. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  sort  of  the 
threshold  question  that  faces  us. 
Either  we  try  to  finish  the  bill  in  a 


reasonable  amount  of  time  or  let  It  go 
over  until  next  week.  It  is  a  tough  po- 
sition to  be  in  because  our  colleagues 
want  to  be  heard,  but  the  Senator  is 
taking  about  2  or  3  hours  of  debate 
when  a  point  of  order  is  going  to  be 
made  and  we  do  not  want  to  be  dis- 
courteous but  we  have  that  threshold 
decision  to  make. 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  Senator  Dole  Is 
here  so  since  I  was  withholding  agree- 
ment on  debate,  maybe  we  could  reach 
that  agreement  now. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Senator  Dole  has 
Just  said  20  minutes  a  side,  which 
would  be  perfectly  fine  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  EXON.  How  much  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Twenty  on  a  side. 

Mr.  EXON.  Perfectly  all  right 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  have  5? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  It  is  perfectly  all 
right  with  me,  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  if  we  could  have  that 
limit  so  that  we  would  have  20  min- 
utes on  this  side  controlled  by  myself. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  strongly  would 
like  a  20-mlnute  time  agreement  on 
each  side,  but  I  am  Just  advised  that 
we  may  have  some  objection  from 
somewhere  back  in  the  tombs  of  the 
cloakroom. 

The  basic  question  is.  Do  we  move 
on  with  the  biU  or  do  we  not?  I  hope 
the  cloakr<x)m  will  let  us  move  on. 

If  the  Senator  will  continue  with  his 
speech,  then  we  will  get  word  from  the 
cloakroom. 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  I  am  going  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  In  support  of  the  accel- 
eration of  com  deficiency  payments 
proposed  by  Senators  Dole  and  Grass- 
let. 

Our  agricultural  communities  are 
currently  confronted  with  a  financial 
crisis.  This  crisis  is  exerting  a  devast- 
Ing  impact  on  American  agriculture 
and  our  rural  economy.  Palling  prices, 
combined  with  the  devaluation  of 
farm  land  and  newly  imposed  barriers 
to  export  markets,  has  made  it  virtual- 
ly impossible  for  our  farmers  to  serv- 
ice their  debt. 

What  we  now  face  is  a  situation 
which  may  wipe  out  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's full-time  farmers.  The  current 
bankruptcy  rate  of  farmers  is  appall- 
ing, and  if  we  fail  to  respond  with 
measures  to  provide  relief,  that  rate 
will  continue  to  escalate. 

The  Grassley  amendment  is  one 
such  method  for  providing  relief.  This 
proposal,  by  accelerating  the  time 
schedule  for  deficiency  payment,  alle- 
viates a  considerable  amount  of  credit 
problems  now  facing  grain  producers. 
The  acceleration  would  generate  the 
operating  capital  so  sorely  needed  by 


these  farmers.  For  some  farmers,  this 
proposal  would  enable  them  to  avoid 
additional  borrowing.  For  others,  it 
would  offer  a  mechanism  to  reduce 
their  short-term  indebtedness.  For  still 
others,  who  can  no  longer  acquire  ad- 
ditional credit,  the  infusion  of  capital 
would  enable  them  to  continue  farm- 
ing and  reduce  their  debts.  This  bene- 
fits not  only  the  farmer  but  the  entire' 
rural  community  as  well. 

An  acceleration  of  this  sort  is  not 
without  precedent.  Similar  legislation 
was  passed  prior  to  adjournment  of 
the  99th  Congress  for  wheat  produc- 
ers. We  did  this  for  wheat  because  the 
situation  was  such  that  it  demanded 
our  attention.  The  same  circumstances 
which  confronted  wheat  producers 
now  exists  for  producers  of  feed 
grains,  and  we  must  meet  this  situa- 
tion with  the  same  resolve.  Regardless 
of  the  differences  in  the  growing 
season  for  these  crops,  we  must  ensure 
that  equity  between  commodity  pro- 
grams be  maintained. 

Mr.  President,  the  farm  bill  provides 
for  the  feedgrain  deficiency  payment 
to  be  made  on  October  1.  But  by 
making  the  payment  available  now, 
thousands  of  cash-strapped  farmers 
can  receive  the  money  when  they  need 
it  most.  Over  a  2-year  period,  there  is 
absolutely  no  Impact  on  overall  Gov- 
ernment outlays.  The  commitment  has 
been  made  to  the  com  farmers.  This 
amendment  merely  moves  the  pay- 
ment from  fiscal  year  1988  to  fiscal 
year  1987.  Thus,  relative  to  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayer,  there  is  none.  There  is 
no  additional  cost  whether  or  not  this 
money  is  paid  out  after  October  1  or 
before  September  30  of  this  year. 

This  measure  will  provide  enormous 
relief  to  credit  strapped  farmers.  To 
delay  these  payments  will  only  inhibit 
our  ability  to  achieve  the  greatest  ben- 
efit from  the  expenditure.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
20  minutes  of  debate  to  a  side  on  this 
amendment,  to  be  equally  divided, 
with  no  second-degree  amendment  in 
order,  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  2  more  minutes  to  conclude,  now 
that  we  have  the  time  nmnlng. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  agreement  having 
been  entered  into,  the  time  Is  now  con- 
trolled by  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  DDCON.  I  un  gpeaking  in  gup- 
port  of  the  kmendment. 

ICr.  PreiMent.  I  am  bednninc  to  be 
a  little  offended— and  I  do  not  mean 
this  in  a  derocatory  manner  conoem- 
tnc  the  managers  or  anybody  else— by 
thla  prnrw  In  which  my  friend  from 
Io#m  and  others  who  feel  very  strong- 
ly about  this  $2.7  billion  are  suctest- 
inc  that  we  are  doing  sMnethlng  out  of 
line  by  moving  this  forward  ao  an 
outlay  into  this  year,  when  the  supple- 
mental came  to  the  floor  $2.9  billion 
over  the  budget  In  the  first  instance. 

The  people  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  put  anything  they  want  to 
in  these  bUls.  and  then  the  bill  comes 
to  the  floor,  and  when  we  have  con- 
oeriifS— and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  represent 
the  two  biggest  corn-producing  States 
in  the  Union— now  they  are  saying 
that  there  are  all  kinds  of  rules  about 
how  you  can  amend  an  appropriations 
bill. 

This  bill  has  more  Junk  in  it  than 
the  kitchen  sink  and  the  kitchen 
stove.  It  has  the  golden  parachute. 
$200,000  a  head,  for  390  people  at  the 
World  Bank,  all  kinds  of  money  for 
Central  America  that  I  do  not  support, 
all  kinds  of  foreign  policy  money  that 
I  do  not  support.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  and 
other  Senators  here  represent  agricul- 
tural States  and  would  rather  have 
the  money  for  the  farmers  of  our 
SUtes  than  send  it  all  over  the  world. 

The  point  I  make  to  that  thto  bill  to 
not  a  pure  bill.  In  the  first  place.  £>o 
not  believe  that.  Thto  bill  already  has 
a  lot  of  Junk  in  it  and  exceeds  the 
budget. 

I  would  like  to  vote  against  thto  bill 
because  of  the  shape  it  to  in.  but  I 
might  be  induced  to  reconsider  if  thto 
com  proposition  to  allowed.  The 
money  to  going  to  be  spent  anyway.  All 
we  are  saying  to  that  it  should  be  spent 
thto  year  and  save  the  American 
farmer.  Instead  of  spending  it  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm I  can  conunand. 

The  PRESXDENO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  dtotingutohed  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  one  point  for  the 
Raooas. 

The  Senator  from  niinoto  has  made 
a  rather  stong  statement  abo^t  the 
"Junk  in  thto  bill."  as  if  the  farmers 
are  neglected  in  thto  biU.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  niinoto  that  $6.6  billion 
of  thto  supplemental  total  to  for  the 
CCC.  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. I  do  not  think  farmers  have  been 
neglected  in  thto  bilL 

If  the  Senator  does  not  like  certain 
items  in  the  bill,  he  to  privileged  to 
make  a  motion  to  delete  them.  But  to 


imply  that  thto  whole  bill  should  rise 
or  fall  on  the  items  the  Senator  from 
minoto  does  not  like— I  do  not  like  SDI 
and  I  do  not  like  Central  American 
aid— but  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  nii- 
noto that  everything  in  thto  body  has 
to  get  a  consensus  of  51  votes. 

I  do  not  think  it  should  be  implied 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  neglected  the  farmers.  The  farm- 
ers are  getting  the  biggest  chunk  out 
of  thto  total  bill,  only  it  does  not  count 
as  an  outlay  because  of  our  careful 
scoring  syston.  Bear  in  mind  that  $6.6 
billion  to  going  Eo  the  farmers  and 
other  agricultural  programs  in  thto 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  I  yield  myself  20 
seconds. 

Mr.  President,  thto  may  be  the  only 
amendment  we  are  going  to  be  dealing 
with  on  thto  bill  that  spends  money 
which  to  not  new  money.  Thto  to 
money  that  already  tias  been  obligated 
to  be  spent  on  October  1.  All  the  other 
money  in  thto  bill  to  new  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  to  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  point  that  has  Just  been  made  to 
the  critical  factor  with  regard  to  thto 
appropriations  bill.  There  are  things 
In  thto  bill  that  thto  Senator  would  not 
approve  otherwise,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  support  thto  bill,  primarily  for  the 
reasons  Just  enimclated  by  my  col- 
league from  Oregon. 

Most  of  the  money  in  thto  supple- 
mental appropriation  to  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corportion.  money  that 
to  owed  the  farmers  by  a  previous  bill. 
It  to  not  in  the  exercise  of  our  concern 
for  agriculture  that  we  are  putting  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  money 
in.  It  to  an  obligation  that  was  passed 
by  thto  body  some  time  ago. 

I  simply  remind  my  good  friend  from 
Oregon  that  sometimes  we  need  more 
than  a  51 -vote  consensus  in  thto 
body— a  la  the  holdup  on  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill,  which  cannot  even 
be  brought  up  until  we  have  a  consen- 
sus of  60  Senators.  I  hope  that,  sooner 
or  later,  reason  will  prevail  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  and  we  can  pick  up 
one  vote,  either  from  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  or  someone  else  on  that 
side,  so  that  we  can  at  least  begin  dto- 
cussion  of  the  defense  authorization 
biU. 

With  respect  to  the  point  at  hand,  it 
to  important  that  we  move  thto  bill  for- 
ward and  that  we  get  it  out  today,  so 
that  we  can  fintoh  the  bill,  send  it  to 
the  President  for  hto  signature,  and 
get  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion moving  to  the  farmers.  In  fact, 
that  to  even  more  important,  in  the 
short  run.  than  moving  up  the  com 


deficiency  payments  which  have  been 
adequately  described.  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
league from  Iowa  and  my  colleague 
from  niinoto  with  respect  to  the  need 
for  thto  legislation,  because,  overall,  it 
has  no  impact  whatsoever  on  the 
budget  or  the  budget  deficit. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment to  move  forward  the  final  por- 
tion of  the  1986  feedgrain  deficiency 
payments. 

The  1985  farm  bill  was  riddled  with 
problems.  Thto  to  one  problem  that 
can  be  fixed  today  without  taking  up 
substantive  and  possibly  more  contro- 
versial policy  questions. 

Thto  amendment  addresses  a  genu- 
ine inequity  created  between  com 
fanners  and  wheat  farmers  who  have 
already  had  their  final  deficiency  pay- 
ments moved  forward.  The  amend- 
ment also  gets  rid  of  some  of  the 
"smoke  and  mirrors"  which  were  put 
in  the  1985  farm  biU  to  make  it  look 
less  expensive  by  forcing  payments 
into  the  following  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  Nebraska  com 
farmers  are  tired  of  the  fiscal  "smoke 
and  mirror"  tricks  we  use  in  Washing- 
ton. The  com  farmers  who  will  receive 
these  payments  have  already  "made 
good"  on  their  end  of  the  deal:  they 
made  their  contribution  to  the  farm 
program  in  the  spring  of  1986.  To  wait 
until  the  fall  of  1987  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  likewise  to  simply  asking 
too  much. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  thto 
amendment  which  recognizes  our  obli- 
gations and  does  not  create  new  spend- 
ing authority.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  KARNES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Dolx  and 
Senator  Grasslxt  allowing  1986  feed 
grain  participants  to  receive  their  final 
deficiency  payments  now  rather  than 
after  October  1,  1987.  While  thto 
amendment  has  the  effect  of  moving 
outlays  scheduled  for  fiscal  year  1988 
forward  into  fiscal  year  1987.  it  will 
not  increase  total  spending  for  the 
combined  1987  and  1988  fiscal  years. 
Passage  of  this  amendment  will  prove 
beneficial  to  an  estimated  100,000  feed 
grain  producers  in  my  State  of  Nebras- 
ka, as  well  as  to  an  estimated  1.4  mil- 
lion feed  grain  producers  throughout 
our  Nation. 

Thto  amendment  will  prove  benefi- 
cial to  producers  liecause  it  provides 
an  Infusion  of  earned  income  at  a  time 
when  1987  production  capital  to  criti- 
cally needed  and  at  a  time  when  the  fi- 
nancial infrastructure  of  our  Nation's 
rural  economies  desperately  need  help 
dealing  with  the  adverse  Impacts 
caused  by  the  problems  in  rural  Amer- 


ica. I  want  to  note  I  refer  to  earned 
income  because  we  are  discussing  a 
payment  resiilting  from  participation 
In  the  1986  feed  grain  program  which, 
among  other  things,  required  a  17^ 
percent  unpaid  diversion  of  com  acre- 
age. So  what  I  am  saying  to,  indeed, 
producers  have  met  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  program  participation  for 
1986  and  their  crop  that  has  been  pro- 
duced and  harvested  and  to  in  the  bins. 
Therefore,  the  payment  has  in  fact 
become  earned. 

While  we  frequently  see  positive  slg- 
nai«  coming  from  our  agricultural  in- 
dustry. I  think  everyone  will  agree 
that  ail  to  not  well  in  runl  America. 
XJS.  agriculture  to  in  the  difficult  tran- 
sition of  moving  from  a  domestic  in- 
dustry to  an  international  industry. 
The  international  marketplace  to  vola- 
tile and  subject  to  political  and  eco- 
nomic externalities  far  beyond  the 
principles  of  supply,  demand,  and  pro- 
duction efficiencies.  To  protect  UJS. 
producer  income  from  these  external 
market  forces.  Government  programs 
have  t>een  designed  to  form  a  safety 
net.  It  to  incumbent  upon  us  to  assure 
thto  safety  net  to  designed  and  admln- 
totered  in  the  most  effective  manner 
possible.  Passage  of  thto  amendment  to 
a  method  of  enhancing  thto  effective- 
ness by  improving  the  cash-flow  of  our 
agricultural  industry— an  industry 
which  generates  one-fifth  of  our  Na- 
tion's gross  national  product. 

During  development  of  the  Food  Se- 
ciulty  Act  of  1985,  thto  body  decided  to 
extend  from  5  months  to  12  months 
the  marketing  year  on  which  to  com- 
pute the  season  average  price  and  the 
resulting  deficiency  payment  for  feed 
grain  program  participants.  One  of  the 
objectives  of  thto  change  was  to  pro- 
vide for  potential  budget  savings  be- 
cause the  potential  for  a  lower  defi- 
ciency payment  to  greater  when  com- 
puted on  a  12-month  rather  than  5- 
month  season  average  price.  Any  con- 
cept which  has  the  effect  of  reducing 
outlays  to  a  worthy  cause  in  thto  Sena- 
tor's view.  However,  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  forecast  which  would  indicate  the 
1986  season  average  price  for  12 
months  will  result  in  any  budget  sav- 
ings. Therefore,  with  a  whole  industry 
in  urgent  need  of  help.  I  believe  we 
should  be  responsive  to  thto  need  and 
exercise  thto  opportunity  to  boost  the 
economy  of  rural  America  by  expedit- 
ing a  payment  which  has  already  been 
earned  during  1986. 

Congress,  as  part  of  the  1987  con- 
tinuing resolution,  passed  similar  legis- 
lation for  wheat  producers.  The  same 
concepts  which  were  valid  for  passage 
of  that  legislative  action  are  valid  for 
thto  legtelative  action.  Thto  amend- 
ment can  be  viewed  simply  as  a  matter 
of  program  equity. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  for  the  adoption  of  thto 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  noor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  dtotlnguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  to  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  thto  to 
the  third  time  that  the  distingutohed 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  had  thto 
amendment  up,  and  he  to  well  aware  of 
my  position  on  it.  I  am  sympathetic  to 
the  concern  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  we  expedite  payments  to  farmers 
to  ease  some  credit  problems  in  agri- 
culture. 

But  I  have  to  say  that  if  there  to  a 
point  of  order  on  thto.  a  budget  point 
of  order.  I  am  going  to  have  to  vote 
against  hto  position  because  the 
amendment  would  raise  outlays  in 
ftocal  year  1987  by  $2.77  biUlon. 

I  realize  that  over  the  2  years  that 
the  costs  wash  out. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  both  here 
and  in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  been  extremely  fair,  accurate,  and 
honest  as  he  always  to  in  spelling  out 
these  items. 

But  if  we  add  thto  $2.77  billion  on 
top  of  the  $30.2  billion  CBO  to  already 
expecting  us  to  spend  on  agricultural 
programs  in  fiscal  year  1987  we  are 
telling  the  taxpayers  that  these  pro- 
grams need  nearly  $33  billion.  I  fear 
that  the  patience  of  the  taxpayer  will 
soon  wear  thin  as  farm  program  costs 
appear  to  escalate.  Thto  could  Jeopard- 
ize the  entire  range  of  Government 
programs  for  farmers.  As  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  I  am  truly 
concerned  about  a  backlash  against 
the  farm  programs  that  are  so  very 
important  in  Senator  Grasslet's  own 
State. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  reasons 
Senator  Grasslet  brought  up  earlier 
as  a  Justification  for  moving  thto 
money  forward  was  that  some  com 
farmers  were  having  problems  arrang- 
ing production  credit  loans.  Loans 
needed  to  plant  their  crops.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  National  Com  Growers  Asso- 
ciation indicated  on  May  20  that  95 
percent  of  the  com  crop  was  already 
in  the  groimd.  USDA  teUs  us  that  97 
percent  was  planted  by  May  24.  Do  we 
need  $2.77  billion  Just  to  get  the  finiQ 
3  percent  planted? 

The  credit  issue  raised  by  Senator 
Grasslet  takes  me  liack  to  my  origi- 
nal point.  Moving  thto  money  will  take 
outlays  for  the  agricultiual  function 
in  fiscal  year  1987  to  almost  $33  bU- 
llon.  Senator  Grassley  to  aware  that 
we  have  a  credit  problem  in  agricul- 
ture. The  Farm  Credit  System  recent- 
ly announced  that  it  could  require 
about  $6  billion  in  direct  or  indirect 
Federal  asstotance.  To  solve  thto  prob- 
lem may— I  repeat  may— require  us  to 
come  before  thto  body  and  ask  for 
some  additional  funds. 


How  to  it  going  to  look  to  our  more 
urban  members  if  they  think  that 
spending  on  agriculture  to  doing  noth- 
ing but  going  up.  That  the  $30  billion 
number  which  we  had  last  week  needs 
to  go  to  $33  billion  and  then  $35,  or 
$37  or  $40.  I  don't  think  we  want  to 
get  ourselves  in  that  position  when 
thto  serious,  long-term  credit  issue  to 
going  to  come  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  vote  to  support 
a  budgetary  point  of  order  against  the 
Grassley  amendment. 

I  raise  again  the  concern  that  we  do 
not  want  to  raise  the  overall  costs  of 
the  farm  program  even  more.  I  men- 
tion thto  Just  so  all  Senators  will  un- 
derstand my  position  and  why  I  will  be 
supporting  the  budgetary  point  of 
order.  It  to  not  because  I  do  not  share 
the  concern  of  the  dtotingutohed  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  and  others  in  thto 
matter.  I  do.  I  Just  would  not  want  to 
see  thto  moved  into  the  1987  budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Btr. 
Graham).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GRASSLET.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Iowa  yields  5  minutes  to  . 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

PCXDCRAIM  DBPICIEIICT  PATMKNTS 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Grassley  and  I  are  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  make  the  final  portion  of  the 
1986  feedgrain  deficiency  payments 
immediately  available.  Advancing 
feedgrain  payments  will  allow  produc- 
ers to  receive  money  now  when  spring 
credit  needs  are  greatest,  instead  of  in 
October,  as  establtohed  in  the  1985 
farm  bill. 

My  colleagues  are  well  aware  of  the 
interest  Senator  Grasslet  and  I  have 
had  in  thto  matter.  It  seems  like  a 
fairly  simple  amendment,  but  we  have 
encountered  a  booldceeping  problem. 
Because  the  amendment  would  shift 
the  payments  from  October  of  thto 
year  to  thto  spring,  the  final  portion  of 
the  deficiency  payment  ends  up  cross- 
ing fiscal  years. 

Even  though  we  are  not  increasing 
total  spending  by  a  single  penny,  and 
even  though  farmers  will  receive  no 
additional  income  payments  as  a  result 
of  the  amendment,  there  are  those 
who  would  raise  an  objection  on  the 
basto  that  the  amendment  increases 
the  1987  budget  deficit.  Thto  seems  to 
ignore  the  reality  that  the  1988  budget 
deficit  would  be  reduced  by  the  same 
amount. 

I  am  not  trying  to  debate  the  merits 
of  the  budget  process.  I  am  simply 
saying  that  many  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  saw  an  opportunity  to  provide  pay- 
ments to  farmers  to  help  with  spring 
planting  and  credit  needs  by  giving 
them  the  money  they  would  receive  in 
October  now.  Many  farmers,  who  have 
expressed  support  for  the  amendment 
will  find  it  difficult  to  understand  that 
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%  bookkeeping  problem  could  prevent 
whAt  may  be  critical  financial  aaslst- 


CALCULATIOII 

The  method  established  In  this 
amendment  would  calculate  feedgraln 
deficiency  payments  for  the  19M  crop 
on  a  5-mooUi.  weighted  average  price, 
as  was  the  case  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  1985  farm  bill. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  underscore 
%^^t  this  change  In  the  method  of  cal- 
culating feedgraln  deficiency  pay- 
ments will  provide  producers  with  $2.8 
billion  in  Income  payments  during 
spring  planting,  when  credit  needs  will 
be  greatest.  The  proposal  has  no 
Impact  <m  overall  Government  outlays 
since  the  feedgraln  deficiency  pay- 
ments will  be  made  regardless  of 
whether  payments  are  made  now  or  In 
October. 


This  change  will  also  ensure  equity 
between  cfwunodity  programs  since 
Conipress  did  pass  similar  legislation 
prior  to  adjournment  of  the  Mth  Con- 
gress for  wheat.  Congress  made  the 
change  for  wheat  since  the  amount  of 
the  deficiency  payment  was  already 
known.  The  same  situation  now  exists 
for  feedgralns.  We  should  not  discrimi- 
nate against  feedgralns  simply  because 
they  have  a  different  growing  season. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the  lead- 
ership of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  of  both  Senators  from 
Nebraska,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  others. 

If  we  were  trying  to  create  a  new 
program,  then  I  think  we  would  be  in 
real  trouble. 

I  would  recall,  as  those  who  Joined, 
and  some  who  almost  Joined  in  passing 
the  1985  farm  bill  would,  that  this  wss 
one  of  the  areas  of  discussion  at  that 
time. 

What  this  really  involves  is  book- 
keeping. This  is  only  bookkeeping.  We 
are  not  *»'H"g  about  some  new  pro- 
gram. We  are  moving  outlays  from  one 
year  to  the  next.  Last  year  we  moved 
them  into  fiscal  1987  to  make  it  look 
smaller.  Now  we  would  like  to  change 
that  to  make  it  more  realistic  and  to 
give  com  the  same  privilege  that 
wheat  received  as  f ar  ss  advanced  pay- 
ments are  concerned. 

I  know  that  the  amendment  does 
change  the  outlays. 

But  the  amendment  would  shift  pay- 
ments from  October  of  this  year  to 
this  spring,  and  this  spring  is  practi- 
cally over.  By  the  time  this  bill  is 
passed  and  evenrthing  is  implemente<^ 
a  lot  of  the  spring  planting  is  going  to 
be  done.  But  it  would  still  be  a  big  ben- 
efit to  a  lot  of  fanners.  Biaybe  for 
some  farmers,  it  would  not  make  any 
difference.  But  anyone  who  believes 
that  there  has  been  total  recovery  in 
rural  America  just  has  not  been  there. 


I  am  not  speaking  Just  about  the 
Midwest.  I  am  speaking  about  the 
South.  I  am  speaking  about  producers 
of  all  kinds,  whether  they  be  com  or 
wheat  or  sugar  or  tobacco  or  rice  or 
cotton. 

We  have  made  some  progress,  but  we 
are  not  there  yet. 

With  this  amendment  we  are  not  in- 
creaidng  the  total  spending  by  a  single 
penny.  Tanners  are  not  going  to  re- 
ceive any  additional  Income.  They  are 
just  going  to  receive  it  a  little  earlier 
and  they  are  going  to  save  a  little  on 
interest  payments,  so  they  will  not 
have  to  borrow  money  at  the  bank. 
They  are  going  to  be  able  to  pay  some 
of  their  bills,  which  might  help  other 
people  in  their  rural  areas  pay  some  of 
their  bills. 

It  is  a  substantial  amount  of  money, 
but  it  is  not  a  new  program.  It  is  not 
like  some  of  the  other  amendments 
that  have  been  offered. 

I  would  not  try  to  debate  this  on  the 
merits  of  the  budget  process  because, 
frankly,  I  am  not  certain  there  are 
many  merits  to  debate  on  the  budget 
process.  If  we  debated  the  budget 
process  merits  it  would  not  take  long. 
Some  of  us  would  like  to  change  the 
budget  process,  some  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

I  am  just  saying  that  to  many  of  my 
colleagues,  that  I  saw  an  opportunity 
to  provide  payments  to  farmers  to 
help  the  spring  planting  and  credit 
needs  by  giving  them  the  money  they 
would  receive  in  October.  It  is  going  to 
be  June,  July,  August,  September.  We 
are  talking  about  4  months,  probably  3 
months  by  the  time  this  is  Implenflent- 
ed.  But  this  would  still  be  a  benefit  to 
a  great  many  farmers. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  see  how  a  book- 
keeping problem  could  prevent  what 
may  be  critical  financial  assistance. 

The  method  established  in  this 
memoranda  would  calculate  feed  grain 
deficiency  payments  on  1986  crops  on 
a  5-month  weighted  average  price  that 
was  the  case  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  1985  farm  bill. 

I  Just  suggest  this  is  an  important 
amendment.  I  know  that  those  of  us 
who  represent  farmers  may  be  out- 
numbered in  this  body,  but  keep  In 
mind— and  I  would  say  this— If  you  do 
not  eat.  do  not  worry  about  the 
farmer. 

Consumers  have  the  best  food  bar- 
gain in  the  world  in  America.  Only 
about  10  percent  of  our  disposable 
income  goes  to  food,  down  from  17 
percent  in  the  last  decade.  And  that  is 
because  farmers  have  been  so  efficient 
and  so  productive. 

They  may  get  a  Federal  subsidy,  but 
the  indirect  subsidy  is  to  the  American 
consmner  because  of  lower  prices  In 
the  marketplace.         "-^.^ 

There  is  just  this  one  lUQe  opportu- 
nity, and  I  know  the  USDA  opposes 
the  amendment.  At  le^^.  I  understand 
there  is  to  be  a  letter  iip  here  in  oppo- 


sition. But  It  is  hard  to  argue  on  the 
merits.  You  can  argue  against  this  as  a 
violation  of  the  budget  process.  But 
this  amendment  also  provides  equity 
for  a  certain  group  of  farmers. 

I  would  just  hope  that  all  those  who 
helped  put  together  the  1985  farm  bill 
and  some  of  those  who  were  not  quite 
certain  of  the  1985  farm  bill  would 
join  together  now  In  trying  to  imple- 
ment this  very  Important  provision. 

Again.  I  thank  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  This  has  to  be  a 
bipartisan  effort.  It  is  a  bipartisan 
effort.  Farmers  really  are  not  looking 
to  see  whose  amendment  it  is,  but  they 
are  trying  to  find  some  way,  in  a  v^ry 
difficult  period  for  a  number  of  farm- 
ers, to  get  one  more  crop  in  without 
borrowing  a  lot  of  money  and  payli^  a 
lot  of  interest.  And  this  amendment 
would  be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Bir.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us,  especially 
those  of  us  from  agricultural  States, 
have  tremendous  sympathy  for  the 
farmer.  But  I  think  we  must  point  out 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  OMB  optHMe  this  matter.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  Richard  E.  Lyng,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  James  C.  Miller  III, 
Director  of  OMB,  dated  May  27  and 
addressed  to  Chairman  Srcinfis  be 
printed  In  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  letter 
was  ordered  tu  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 

DsrASTKKirr  or  Aqkicultubs, 

Omcs  or  ths  Sbcsxtast. 
WathingtoK  DC.  Hay  27.  19S7. 
Hon.  JoHM  C.  Sranna, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriation*.  . 
U.S.  Senate.  Wathington,  DC. 

Dkas  Ms.  Chaikman:  The  AdmlnlstrsUon 
\a  opposed  to  any  amendment  to  move  for- 
ward the  final  1B8S  feed  sraln  deficiency 
psyments  from  a  12-month  marketing  year 
prlce  calculation  to  a  5-month  marketing 
year  calculation.  Since  advance  1987-crop 
deficiency  and  diversion  payments  have 
been  offered,  the  need  for  additional  income 
is  not  critical  at  this  time.  The  peak  need 
for  credit  or  Income  to  meet  production  ex- 
penses has  already  passed,  and  most  crops 
will  have  been  planted  before  any  final  defi- 
ciency payments  that  are  moved  forward 
could  be  made.  In  addition,  cash  farm 
Income  is  expected  to  be  record  high  this 
year  and  crop  prices  have  shown  Increased 
strength  In  recent  weeks. 

The  Administration  opposed  moving  for- 
ward final  wheat  deficiency  payments  last 
fall.  Our  concern  at  that  time  was  that  a 
precedent  would  be  established.  Efforts  to 
move  forward  these  payments  regardless  of 
need  appear  to  confirm  our  fears.  If  (3.9  bil- 
lion of  feed  grain  deficiency  payments  were 
moved  forward,  this  would  transfer  FY  1988 
outlays  to  FY  1987.  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration (CCC)  appropriations  including 
the  $6.6  billion  in  the  pending  supplemental 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  finance  these  in- 
creased outlays  and  the  Administration 
would  oppose  any  additional  spending  that 
would  result  from  final  1986  feed  grain  defi- 
ciency payments  being  moved  into  FY  87. 


As  you  know,  the  CCC  has  been  without  op- 
erating funds  since  May  1.  This  action 
would  raise  the  real  possibility  of  another 
funding  crisis  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

Further,  if  final  feed  grain  deficiency  pay- 
ments were  to  be  based  on  the  first  S 
months  of  the  marketing  year  rather  than 
the  whole  marketing  year,  this  would  in- 
crease outlays  In  most  years  due  to  the  fact 
that  prices  normally  rise  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  marketing  year.  If  such  a  change 
were  perpetuated,  budget  exposure  could  be 
Increased.  Also,  the  Congress  agreed  to 
switch  to  the  12-month  calculation  during 
the  conference  for  the  1988  Farm  Bill  to 
help  curb  program  outlays. 

In  short,  the  amendment  is  contrary  to  ef- 
forts to  reduce  program  spending  and  to 
lower  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  E.  Ltmo, 
Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 
Jamis  C.  Uxllmm  m. 
Director  of  Office  of 
Management     and 
Budoet 

lifr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  to  make  deficiency  pay- 
ments on  com  now  rather  than  in  Oc- 
tober is  simple  fairness.  The  Govem- 
ment  must  make  these  payments  even- 
tually. The  payments  should  be  made 
now.  when  farmers  need  the  money 
most,  instead  of  in  the  fall,  when  it  is 
more  convenient  for  Government 
bookkeeping. 

Farmers  In  South  Dakota  are  grow- 
ing Increasingly  and  justifiably  frus- 
trated with  the  Government's  adminis- 
tration of  farm  programs.  This  supple- 
mental appropriation  Is  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  the  reason  for  that  frustration. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  ceased  operations  four  times  in 
the  last  18  months  because  it  has  hit 
its  borrowing  celling.  Farmers,  expect- 
ing their  payments  in  a  timely 
manner,  were  forced  to  wait  for  money 
we  had  promised  them  while  Congress 
debated  emergency  appropriations. 
Just  as  we  are  doing  today. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  help  ease  some  of  the  frustra- 
tion. The  Government  is  obligated  for 
these  payments.  The  money  will  be 
spent,  the  question  is  whether  or  not 
the  pajrments  should  be  made  now  or 
in  October. 

If  our  purpose  for  these  pasmsents  is 
to  help  America's  farmers,  as  I  believe 
It  is,  then  the  answer  clearly  is  that  we 
should  make  the  payments  earlier  In- 
stead of  later. 

Farmers  need  the  money  now.  The 
time  when  farmers  are  short  of  cash 
and  face  hefty  expenses  is  In  the 
spring.  Holding  the  payment  until  Oc- 
tober does  not  help  farmers,  it  only 
helps  the  Government  with  an  ac- 
counting problem.  That  is  not  enough 
Justification  to  hold  money  that  the 
Government  owes  farmers.  Further- 
more, fanners  are  not  compensated 
with  interest  for  the  time  they  are 
without  this  money. 


Delaying  these  payments  until  Octo- 
ber is  simply  not  fair.  On  behalf  of 
South  Dakota  farmers— who  have 
enough  frustrations  without  the  Gov- 
ernment adding  to  that  burden— I  uirge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PRESSI£R.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  coei>onsoring  the 
amendment  to  move  up  the  final  defi- 
ciency payment  for  feed  grains.  The 
amendment  provides  for  equal  treat- 
ment of  com  farmers  and  other  feed 
grain  farmers. 

Many  farmers  have  had  problems 
obtaining  credit  to  plant  this  year's 
crop  and  have  had  to  pay  high  interest 
rates  for  that  credit.  Distributing  the 
final  deficiency  payment  now  would 
allow  these  farmers  to  pay  some  debts 
and  reduce  their  interest  expenses. 
Many  farmers  operate  on  a  very  small 
margin  and  the  difference  between 
paying  11-  or  12-percent  interest  for  6 
months  and  not  having  to  pay  that  in- 
terest may  be  the  difference  between  a 
profit  or  a  loss. 

The  amendment  also  would  treat 
feed  grain  farmers  in  the  same 
manner  as  wheat  farmers.  Due  to 
changes  made  last  fall,  wheat  produc- 
ers received  their  final  deficiency  pay- 
ment last  December  instead  of  this 
siunmer.  This  helped  wheat  farmers. 
Now  we  simply  are  asking  that  feed 
grain  farmers  be  treated  the  same. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  this  amendment  does  not  really 
have  any  budget  impact.  These  pay- 
ments will  be  made  in  any  event.  If 
they  are  made  now  instead  of  this  fall, 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
they  make  two  points:  first,  that,  if 
this  money  were  moved  forward,  the 
$6.6  billion  in  CCC  funds  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  year  and  it 
.  would  create  "the  real  possibility  of 
another  funding  crisis  before  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year." 

Mr.  President,  I  also  point  out  that 
in  the  Budget  Committee  CBO  has 
scored  this  as  budget  authority  of  a 
$2.77  bUllon  increase  and  an  outlay  in- 
crease of  the  same  amount,  $2.77  bil- 
lion. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left  and  also  the 
other  side?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  8  minutes  and  10  seconds  left 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  12  minutes  and  10  seconds 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Bfr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

First  of  all,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana raised  a  very  legitimate  point  that 


has  been  raised  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  our  amendment  an- 
swers both  of  those. 

So.  for  the  record,  understand  that 
when  you  are  telling  people  how  to 
vote,  do  not  show  them  this  letter,  be- 
cause this  letter  does  not  speak  to  my 
amendment.  Because  we  did  increase 
by  $2.77  billion  the  CCC  borrowing  au- 
thority so  it  is  not  going  to  run  out 
any  sooner  than  it  previously  did. 
Second,  we  took  care  of  the  oat  pro- 
gram costs  which  could  range  between 
$8  million  to  $10  million.  We  did  that 
by  making  that  by  excluding  oats.  So 
that  is  taken  care  of. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity.  B€r. 
President,  to  resimnd  to  the  concerns 
of  Senator  Lsaht,  and,  I  suppose,  we 
all  need  to  be  reminded  of  what  pro- 
grams cost  and  that  there  can  t>e  tax- 
payers' revolts.  But  I  think  that  is 
very  much  answered  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  fact  that  this  is  Just 
taking  the  $2.77  billion  that  will  be 
spent  on  October  1  and  spending  it 
during  this  siunmer,  with  no  addition- 
al amount  of  money  coming  out  of  the 
Treasvuy. 

Second.  I  think  that  I  ought  to  raise 
the  point  for  Senator  Leahy- and  I 
am  sorry  he  is  not  here,  but  if  he 
wants  to  respond,  I  will  give  him  the 
time  to  respond— the  second  point— is 
that  all  the  points  that  Senator  Leahy 
raised  could  have  been  raised  against 
the  wheat  program  when  last  fall  we 
did  exactly  for  wheat  what  we  are 
doing  this  spring  for  com,  just  advanc- 
ing that  final  payment  to  where  it  tra- 
ditionally has  been  in  farm  program^ 
anyway.  We  never  waited  this  long  in 
our  farm  programs  for  final  deficiency 
pajmients.  This  is  the  first  time,  and  it 
was  done  for  budget  gimmickry  rea- 
sons. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  Senator 
Leahy  nor  anyone  else  raised  those  ob- 
jections when  we  did  it  for  wheat,  so 
why  is  it  legitimate  that  those  ques- 
tions be  raised  now  for  com? 

Finally,  Senator  Leahy  is  very  con- 
cerned about  the  farm  situation.  He 
has  visited  my  State  and  took  a  lot  of 
time  to  hear  what  the  problems  are 
out  there. 

I  yield  myself  1  more  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  jrields  himself  an  additional  1 
minute. 

Mr.  GRASSLEJY.  He  has  been  very 
sympathetic  and  understanding  with 
those  problems,  working  with  myself 
and  other  Senators  from  the  upper 
Midwest  trying  to  solve  those  prob- 
lems. But  Senator  Leahy  did  send  out 
a  letter  in  support  of  the  amendment 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Conrad]  and  I  were  going  to  offer 
to  the  budget  resolution  that  was 
going  to  put  some  more  money  into 
the  agriculture  function.  Senator 
Leahy  sent  out  a  letter  in  support  of 
our  amendment.  He  pointed  out  how 
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in  IMS  16S  fanna  went  out  of  biwlnMS 
every  day  in  the  United  States;  fann 
lOMee  In  19M  were  r\innlnc  at  100  to 
12S  a  day.  _ 

The  FRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  haa  used  his  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  I  yield  myself  1  ad- 
ditional minute.  ' 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  yields  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  This  Is  very  impor- 
tant for  urban  people  to  consider.  Sen- 
ator Lbaht's  letter  further  stated  that 
ainoe  one-fifth  of  American  jobs  are 
farm-related,  farm  problems  aU  too 
quickly  become  urban  problems.  So 
what  we  are  doing  with  this  amend- 
ment Is  trying  to  keep  some  of  those 
farmers  operating  that  Senator  Lbabt 
has  already  expressed  very  much  con- 
cern, and  legitimately  so. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
^^1^^vs^  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  Senator  Dole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  yielded  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLEL  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  speak  on  the  bill,  but  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  about  trjring  to 
finish  this  bill  today.  It  seemB  to  me 
there  Is  no  reason  It  cannot  be  done.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  amendments 
are  on  that  side,  but  we  are  down  to.  I 
think,  a  handful.  I  think  most  Mem- 
bers are  willing  to  give  very  short  time 
agreements. 

Senator  Hklms  Indicated  he  has  two 
amendments.  I  am  not  certain  we  will 
get  a  time  agreement  all  the  way 
around,  but  he  would  be  willing  to 
take  10  minutes  on  a  side.  We  would 
have  to  check  that  with  everyone. 

I  certainly  want  on  the  record  that  I 
want  to  cooperate  with  the  leadership 
on  that  side  and  this  side  to  finish  this 
bill  by  5:30  today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  to  respond  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
very  much  agree  with  that.  I  think,  if 
we  wish,  we  can  finish  today  by  5:30.  I 
hope  all  Senators  are  ready  with  their 
amendments.  The  list  has  shrunk  a 
great  deal  from  yesterday.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  Does  the  Senator 
want  to  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Tes,  unless  the 
majority  leader  wishes  time. 
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Mr.  President,  I 
anoe  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  yielded 
back  the  balance  of  his  time. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  had  reserved 
30  seconds. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  yielded  back  the  30  seconds. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CTUBIMOnS-COMSXirT  AOSZEMSHT 


OH. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
thank  the  staffs  on  both  sides  and 
Senators  on  both  sides  for  cooperating 
in  the  effort  to  narrow  down  and  to 
lock  in  the  remaining  amendments  so 
that  the  Senate  will  know  that,  when 
it  has  reached  the  end  of  the  road  on 
these  amendments,  that  is  it.  It  is  time 
to  vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  try  to 
put  the  request,  if  the  managers  and 
acting  managers  are  ready. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remaining  amendments 
be  limited  to  the  following: 

A  Conrad  amendment,  re  possible 
strike.  For  now  I  am  reading  from  the 
Legislative  Bulletin  that  is  published 
by  the  Democratic  Policy  Committee 
on  which  certain  amendments  were 
listed  some  days  ago. 

So,  the  Conrad  amendment,  re  possi- 
ble strike,  was  on  that  list.  The  Cran- 
ston-D'Amato  amendment  to  restore 
funds  for  the  homeless;  the  Dixon 
amendment,  re  CCC  shipments  and 
use  of  Great  Lake  ports;  the  Domenici 
amendment,  re  REA:  the  E>omenici 
amendment  regarding  EPA;  the  Do- 
menici amendment  resarding  home- 
less; 21  Gramm  amendments  to  strike 
certain  provisions  in  the  bill;  the 
Grassley-Dole  amendment  regarding 
feed  grains  payments. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  Is  up  now. 

Mr.  BTRD.  That  Is  up  now. 

The  Harkln  amendment  regarding 
the  Antloch  Law  School;  the  Heflin- 
Shelby  amendment  re  Head  Injuries 
Center  at  the  University  of  Alabama, 
Birmingham;  a  Rollings  amendment  re 
SBA;  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Johhstom, 
for  Mr.  iKOUYi.  on  wind  energy;  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Crahston  to  add 
funds  to  meet  State  requests  for  AIDS 
educational  prevention  programs;  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Metzenbauic  to  re- 
store funds  for  unemployment  offices; 
an  amendment  by  Mr.  MrrzxifBAUif  re- 
garding orphan  drugs;  a  Cranston- 
Murkowski  amendment  regarding  $20 
million  for  veterans  homeless;  a  Simon 
amendment  regarding  Chicago  litiga- 


tion settlement;  -a  Proxmlre  VA  loan 
guarantee  amendment;  a  Dixon 
amendment  to  remove  the  World 
Bank  golden  parachute;  an  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Simoh  having  to  do  with 
South  African  development;  a  Levln- 
Gramm  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions; an  amendment  by  Mr. 
McClurs  with  reference  to  the  park 
system;  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
D'Amato,  a  Persian  Oulf  amendment, 
with  a  question  mark;  an  amendment 
by  Mr.  CocHXAH  having  to  do  with  the 
farm  credit;  three  amendments  by  Mr. 
HsLMs:  one  on  AIDS,  one  for  a  report 
on  assistance  to  South  Africa,  and  one 
on  the  deplojmiient  of  the  ICBM;  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Dodd  on  the 
golden  parachute.  World  Bank,  trans- 
fer for  student  exchanges  with  Central 
America. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  these  amend- 
ments I  suppose  might  not  be  called 
up,  but  I  would  like  to  close  the  list,  if 
I  could.  We  have  had  our  cloakroom 
make  inquiries.  The  list  that  I  have 
read  is  a  list  so  far  as  we  can  deter- 
mine on  this  side  and.  I  believe.  In  co- 
operation with  the  other  side.  We 
have  been  able  to  narrow  down  the 
amendments  to  those  I  have  enumer- 
ated. 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.    STMMS.    Was    the    major 
leader  reading  Just  the  amendments  of 
the  majority  party? 

Mr.  BTRD.  No;  of  both  parties. 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  did  not  hear  the  ma- 
jority leader  mention  the  Symms 
amendment. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  mentioned  it  earlier.  It 
should  be  included. 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Tes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
reach  a  time  asreement  on  the  home- 
less amendment  I  have.  On  the  home- 
less measure,  which  is  the  next  up,  a 
half-hour  evenly  divided  would  be  tine 
with  me. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Is  there  objection?  A 
half-hour  evenly  divided  on  Mr.  Cha«- 
STON's  amendment  dealing  with  the 
homeless. 

Mr.  DOLE.  All  right. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  And  with  no  amend- 
ments to  the  amendment  t>e  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  understanci  that 
Senator  Domknici  will  have  the 
second-degree  amendment  on  that  par- 
ticular amendment.  I  do  not  have  a 
problem  with  any  of  the  others. 


Mr.  BTRD.  I  do  not  have  a  problem 
with  amendments  to  amendments 
except  when  we  stack  votes.  If  we 
stack  votes.  It  is  important  to  rule  out 
amendments  to  amendments  when 
they  can  come  in  and  have  a  vote 
without  any  debate  at  all. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  They  would  have 
to  be  germane. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Tes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  WUl  the  majority 
leader  restate  the  uiuuilmous><x>nsent 
request? 

Mr.  BTRD.  That  on  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  CiiAifSTON  there  will  be  a  time 
limitation  of  30  minutes  to  be  equally 
divided,  provided  further  ^tiat  the 
amendments  be  germane. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  there  be  one  amend- 
ment in  order  to  the  amendment  that 
would  be  germane. 

Bfr.  BTRD.  One  amendment  by  Mr. 
Doicnnci  be  in  order,  provided  It  be 
germane.  What  would  the  time  limit 
be  on  that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Ten  minutes  on  a  side. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Very  well.  I  make  that 
request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  majority 
leader  jrleld  further? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Tes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  On  the  other 
amendments  I  have— one  with  Mr. 
MxnucowsKi  and  an  AIDS  amend- 
ment—if we  could,  I  would  like  to  ar- 
range for  each  of  those  to  be  the  next 
two  amendments  after  the  homeless, 
and  I  will  agree  to  a  brief  time  on  each 
of  those.  Ten  minutes  equally  divided. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  make  that  request. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  understand,  we 
cannot  do  it  on  the  AIDS  amendment, 
but  we  can  on  the  homeless. 

Mr.  BTRD.  That  on  the  homeless 
amendment  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  10  minutes  equally  divided  and  that 
that  follow  the  other  homeless  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Bi4r.  CRANSTON.  On  the  AIDS,  can 
we  agreed  to  a  time  limit? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  check.  I  would 
have  to  check.  I  will  be  happy  to  try  to 
work  it  out. 

Ji4r.  CRANSTON.  Could  we  have  the 
AIDS  amendment  follow  the  two 
homeless  amendments? 

Mr.  BTRD.  If  there  is  no  objection,  I 
will  make  that  request. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  us  try  to  find  a  time 
agreement.  Otherwise,  we  might  hold 
up  20  other  amendments  while  we  are 
trying  to  work  that  out. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Very  well.  I  thank  Mr. 
Crahstoh. 

I  add  to  the  list  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  PxLL,  which  has  to  do  with  the 
Moscow  Embassy  langxiage,  and  an 
amendment  by  myself  which  I  may 


offer  to  delete  bill  language  on  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Hit.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  on  the  overall  re- 
quest by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  there  is  an  additional  amend- 
ment by  Senator  WncKiB  which  I  im- 
derstand  is  technical  in  nature,  which 
would  not  require  a  rollcall.  It  is  not  a 
money  amendment.  And  there  is  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Stmms  to 
strike  everything  out  of  the  bill  except 
the  CCC  authorization,  which  would 
not  require  more  than  10  minutes  on  a 
side. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  would  be  an 
objection  to  the  Symms  time  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  addition  to  that,  if  I 
could  have  the  majority  leader's  atten- 
tion, I  think  he  named  all  of  the 
amendments  on  this  side  except  I 
think  Senator  McClurx  had  an 
amendment  on  the  parks  systems,  Sen- 
ator D'Amato  had  a  Persian  Gulf 
amendment.  Senator  Cochran  had  an 
amendment  to  the  Farm  Credit  Act, 
Senator  Helms  had  three  amend- 
ments—one on  a  South  African  report, 
one  on  AIDS  as  it  relates  to  immi- 
grants, and  one  on  ICBM  deployment. 

Mr.  BTRD,  Tes;  I  did  list  those. 

Mr.  DOLE.  All  those  were  listed? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Tes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  one  question  with 
reference  to  the  amendment  by  the 
dlstlng\iished  Senator  from  Texas.  As 
I  understand,  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
Senator  Graicm,  would  be  willing  to 
offer  1  strike  amendment  with  offsets 
and  transfers  which  would  replace  the 
20  strike  amendments. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  mentioned  the  21 
amendments  but  I  think  the  clarifica- 
tion by  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  should  be  part  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  would  be  an  addi- 
tional one  strike  amendment, 

Mr.  BTRD.  Tes.  He  would  have  that 
flexibility. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Would  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Tes. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  would  also  like  to 
make  it  clear  that  this  unanimous-con- 
sent  agreement  would  in  no  way  elimi- 
nate the  right  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  or  any  other  Senator,  to  raise  a 
point  of  order  against  the  overall  bill 
at  any  point  during  deliberations. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Are  you  asking  for 
unanimous  consent  on  that? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  was  asking  if  any- 
thing In  this  unanimous-consent 
agreement  would  limit  the  ability  of 
this  Member  or  any  other  Member  to 
raise  the  point  of  order  which  lies 
against  the  bill  which  has  been  with- 
held to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  work 
our  will  and  see  what  the  final  product 
looks  like.  I  Just  want  to  reaffirm  that 
should  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest be  accepted,  that  that  would  not 
eliminate  the  right  of  this  Senator,  or 


any  other  Senator,  to  raise  that  point 
of  order. 

B«r.  BTRD.  I  have  not  put  the  re- 
quest, but  as  formulated  thus  far,  the 
request  does  not  waive  the  point  of 
order  nor  does  It  waive  waivers  of  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Nor  does  it  set 
time  agreements. 

BCr.  BTRD.  No;  it  does  not.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  narrow  the  listing  so  that 
Senators  will  know  what  amendments 
remain  and  hopefully  we  finish  this  by 
tomorrow.  Otherwise,  we  cannot  finish 
this  until  next  Tuesday,  or  we  will 
come  in  Saturday. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield  for  one  additional  request?  Sena- 
tor Hattield  could  have  an  amend- 
ment if  something  happened  as  yet 
uinidentlfied.  It  would  be  a  germane 
amendment  relevant  to  the  bllL 

Mr.  BTRD.  Very  well.  I  would  in- 
clude that.  I  suppose  we  would  have  to 
include  one  germane  amendment  to 
the  amendment,  not  knowing  what  the 
amendment  would  be  at  this  time. 

I  also  understand  Mr.  Crahstoh  has 
a  fallback  amendment  on  homeless.  I 
would  like  to  include  that,  and  then  I 
would  like  to  swing  the  ax. 

I  make  the  request  that  this  be  the 
list. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  objections  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  have  a 
very  small  noncontroversial  DOD 
amendment  that  may  be  agreed  to.  I 
am  sure  I  can  add  that  to  the  list,  to- 
gether with  one  germane  amendment 
to  the  bill.  In  other  words,  two  John- 
ston amendments. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Could  we  identify  them? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  E>OD  amend- 
ment has  to  do  with  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Comptroller. 
Really,  thafe  is  a  general  description. 

The  other  germane  amendment  is  as 
yet  to  be  specified.  Frankly,  it  is  a 
backup  amendment,  actually. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  guess  in 
fairness  to  everyone,  I  would  have  to 
include  that  there  be  a  germane 
amendment  in  order  to  the  unidenti- 
fied germane  amendment.  That  is 
what  I  asked  a  moment  ago  on  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  advised  I  may  offer 
one  amendment  that  would  strictly 
fund  a  study  that  had  been  approved 
In  previous  legislation.  That  would  be 
just  one  amendment  I  have. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Would  it  be  fair  to  in- 
quire what  the  study  is  about? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  an  amendment 
which  I  wlU  be  offering  this  afternoon. 
The  amendment  would  sell  CCC- 
owned  commodities  to  finance  two 
commissions  passed  in  1985.  The  first 
commission,  the  National  Commission 
on  Agricultural  Policy,  was  established 
in  the  1985  farm  bill,  and  the  second. 
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the  National  Coaunlaton  on  Agilcul- 
turml  Finance.  wa«  eetabliahed  In  the 
Farm  Cre<llt  AmendmenU  Act  of  IMS. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoua  consent  that  there  be  no 
points  of  order  waived  on  these  re- 
quests.  

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  no  Senator  will  now  come  In  and 
ask  for  amendments  without  notifying 
not  only  the  managers  but  the  Joint 
leadership  so  we  can  keep  this  as  tight 
as  possible. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

AMSSMMMI  HO 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILBB.  Mr.  President.  If  all 
time  hii  been  yielded  back,  pursuant 
to  sectlcm  Sll(a)  of  the  Budget  Act.  I 
raise  a  point  of  order  against  the 
Orassley-Dole  amendment.  The 
amendment  would  cause  additional 
outlays  In  fiscal  year  1987.  approxi- 
mately $2.8  billion.  The  total  outlay 
level  set  forth  in  the  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  resolution,  as  I  have  an- 
nounced previously,  has  already  been 
exceeded.  Therefore,  any  amendment 
to  the  bill  which  would  cause  in- 
creased outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
under  section  311(a).  This  amendment 
has  the  effect  of  advancing  feed  grain 
deficiency  payments  by  several 
months.  Therefore,  it  Increases  the 
outlays.  It  is  a  clear  violation  of  the 
Budget  Act  under  section  311. 

I  believe  it  is  Important  to  note  that 
while  the  proponents  consider  the 
amendment  to  be  deficit-neutral  over  2 
years,  the  outlay  coet  could  be  sub- 
gt^tnt'*'  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture believes  the  amendment  would 
cost  as  much  as  a  billion  dollars  over 
the  next  5  years.  This  is  because  the  5- 
month  feed  grain  price  is  generally 
lower  than  the  12-month  price,  there- 
by resulting  in  higher  deficiency  pay- 
ments. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  moving  to  the  5-month  price  was 
a  congressional  decision  made  in  the 
1985  farm  blU  as  a  cost-cutting  meas- 
ure. To  abandon  this  procedure  now 
will  lead  us  to  higher  farm  price  su^ 
port  payments.  Therefore,  it  seems  m 
me  that  we  should  not  be  wanting  to 
waive  the  point  but  that  we  should  be 
wanting  to  uphold  the  point.  I  there- 
fore make  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  shaU  be  happy  to 
ylekL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  amendment  not  only 
violates  the  Budget  Act  in  outlays,  but 
also  in  budget  authority.  I  believe  we 
are.  at  the  present  time.  $1.3  billion 
under  in  the  supplemental,  under  the 


budget  authority.  Adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  put  us  $1.4  billion 
over  the  budget  authority. 

So  It  not  only  violates  the  Budget 
Act  outlays  but.  according  to  my  fig- 
ures, it  violates  the  Budget  Act  in  rela- 
tion to  budget  authority. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  to  that  or 
affirm  that  observation? 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  may  not  put  us  quite 
over.  I  think  we  have  perhaps  $3.9  bil- 
lion left.  I  see  we  have  a  diMpute  on 
that  But  I  think  it  is  clearly  over,  a 
clear  violation. 

Mr.  GRA88LET.  Mi.  President, 
would  the  Senator  yield? 

Mi.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ORAS8LET.  I  would  like  to 
clarify  something  because  of  some- 
thing the  Senator  from  Florida  said. 

On  that  $1  billion  cost,  we  do  not 
change  the  marketing  year  for  the  re- 
maining years  of  the  farm  program 
through  1990.  If  we  did  that,  the  Sena- 
tor's statement  would  be  correct.  But 
since  we  only  do  it  for  this  year  that 
we  are  in.  that  $1  billion  cost  is  not 
there. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  is  techni- 
cally correct  but  once  we  begin  swap- 
ping these  costs  over  there.  I  think  It 
is  clear  that  we  would  have  to  consider 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  Senators  that  a  point  of 
order  is  not  debatable. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  waive  the  Budget  Act.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  najrs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  waive  the  Budget  Act.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Evams] 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuKKOWSKil  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warhkr]  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Bn>Di],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Goac],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  KsmfzoT]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Guinf]  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shklst).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  33, 
nays  60— as  follows: 
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Bauctii 

Dixon 

lilg^j^m^j^ 

Bond 

Dole 

Ifeaure 

Boran 

Durenocrser 

ICcCooneU 

BoKhwiU 

Bxon 

Melcher 

Bumpers 

POrd 

Preaaler 

Burdtrk 

Orassley 

Pryor 

Cochran 

Baikin 

Simon 

Conrad 

Hatch 

Specter 

D'Amitto 

Karnes 

Stevens 
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Wirth 

NOT  VOTINO-7 

BIden 

acre 

Warner 

Evans 

Kennedy 

Olenn 

Murtowskl 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shxlbt).  On  this  vote,  the  yeas  are  33, 
the  nays  are  60.  Three-fifths  of  the 
Senators  duly  chosen  and  sworn  not 
having  voted  In  the  affirmative,  the 
waiver  is  not  agreed  to.  The  point  of 
order  is  well  taken,  and  the  amend- 
ment falls.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  that  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  would  not  be  in  order  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  apologize. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  now  recog- 
nized. 

AMBfomirr  ho.  isi 

(Purpose:  To  add  appropriations  for 
homeless  housing  procrams) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  B4r.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  C^lfomla  [Mr.  Cmxif- 
ston]  proposes  for  himself  and  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  MoTHiHAM,  Mr.  Mitckku.. 
and  BCr.  DooD  an  amendment  numbered  231. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  psse  161.  between  lines  14  and  IS, 
Insert  the  foUowins: 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOTT8INO  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

HOMXLISS  ASSISTARCS 

<s>  TRAiismoiiAL  Housnio  Dkhorstsa- 
Tioa  Phoosam.— For  an  additional  amount 
for  the  transitional  housinc  demonstration 
procram  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  pursuant 
to  section  101(g)  of  Public  Law  M-600  or 
Public  Law  09-591,  $60,000,000. 

(b)  EMnoKMCT  Shkltkx  GsAirrs  Pso- 
aiAM.— For  an  additional  amount  for  the 
emergency  shelter  granU  program  carried 
out  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  pursuant  to  section 
lOKg)  of  Public  Law  99-500  or  Public  Law 
99-691.  $80,000,000. 

(c)  SacnoR  8  Exismfo  Housiho.— The 
budget  authority  available  under  section 
5(c)  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of 
1937  for  assistance  under  section  8(bKl)  of 
such  Act  is  increased  by  $50,000,000  to  be 
used  only  to  assist  homeless  families  with 
children. 

<d)  SscnoM  8  AssisTAifcs  poh  Suiglz 
Room  Occutarct  Dwkluhos.— The  budget 
authority  available  under  section  5(c)  of  the 
United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937  for  as- 
sistance under  s<5ctiou  8(eK2)  of  such  Act  is 
increased  by  $35,000,000  to  be  used  only  to 
assist  homeless  individuals. 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
VSTOtAMS'  DOtflCILIAST  CaKZ  AND  CASK  POR 

Vktbaks  WrrH  (Thkoric  Msrtal  Iixirass 
DiSAsnjTiis 

(TKAifsm  OP  nnfDS» 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Medical 
Care",  $20,000,000.  to  remain  available 
through  September  30.  1988,  of  which 
$10,000,000  shall  be  available  for  converting 
to  domlcUlary-care  beds  underutilized  space 
located  In  facilities  (In  urban  areas  In  which 
there  are  significant  numbers  of  homeless 
veterans)  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  for  fur- 
nishing domiciliary  care  In  such  beds  to  eli- 
gible veterans,  primarily  homeless  veterans, 
who  are  In  need  of  such  care,  and  of  which 
$10,000,000  shall  be  available,  notwithstand- 
ing section  2(c)  of  Public  Law  100-6.  for  fur- 
nishing care  under  section  620C  of  title  38, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  homeless  veterans 
who  have  a  chronic  mental  Illness  disability: 
Provided,  That  not  more  than  $500,000  of 
the  amount  available  in  connection  with 
furnishing  care  under  such  section  620C 
shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  monitoring 
the  furnishing  of  such  care  and.  In  further- 
ance of  such  purpose,  to  maintain  an  addi- 
tional 10  full-time-employee  equivalents: 
Provided  further.  That  nothing  In  this  para- 
graph shall  result  In  the  diminution  of  the 
conversion  of  hospital-care  beds  to  nursing- 
home-care  beds  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration; and  amounts  appropriated  in  other 
paragraphs  of  this  title  are  hereby  reduced 
by  a  total  amount  of  $20,000,0(X)  by  pro  raU 
reductions. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  offer  this  amendment 
together  with  Senators  D'Amato, 
MoTifiHAii,  MrrcHELL,  and  Dooo. 

The  amendment  would  provide  fund- 
ing for  the  Urgent  Relief  for  the 
Homeless  Act,  which  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  with  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  85  to  12.  A  vote  for  our  amendment 
will  be  a  vote  to  fulfill  a  solemn  com- 
mitment that  the  Senate  made  only  a 
month  ago. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  results  of  the  record  vote 
on  the  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless 
Act  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  (Chamber  who 
desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  86,  nays 
12,  as  follows: 

[RoficaU  Vote  No.  74  Leg.] 
YEAS-8S 

Adams,  Baucus.  Bentsen,  Bingaman, 
Boren,  Boachwltz,  Bradley,  Breaux.  Bump- 
ers, Burdick.  Byrd,  Chafee.  Chiles,  Cohen, 
Conrad,  Cranston,  D'Amato.  Danforth, 
Daschle,  DeConcini.  Dixon,  Dodd,  Dole.  Do- 
menlci,  Durenberger,  Evans,  Ford.  Powler, 
Olenn,  Gore,  Oraham,  Grassley.  Harkin. 
Hatch,  Hatfield,  Hecht.  Heflin.  Heinz,  Hol- 
lings,  Inouye  and  Johnston. 

Karnes,  Kasten,  Kennedy.  Kerry,  Lauten- 
berg.  Leahy,  Levin,  Lugar.  Matsunaga. 
McCain,  McConnell,  Melcher,  Metzenbaum, 
Mikulskl,  aitcheU,  Moynlhan,  Murkowsld, 
Nickles,  Nunn,  Packwood.  Pell,  Pressler, 
Proxmire,  Pryor,  Quayle,  Reid,  Rlegle, 
Rockefeller,  Sanford,  Sarbanes,  Sasser, 
Shelby,  Simon.  Simpson,  Specter,  Stafford, 
Stennis.  Stevens,  Thurmond.  Trible,  Wallop, 
Weicker,  Wilson  and  Wlrth. 
NAYS— 12 

Armstrong,  Bond.  Exon,  Gam,  Gramm, 
Helms,  Humphrey,  Kassebaum,  McClure, 
Roth,  Rudman  and  Symms. 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Blden,  Cochran  and  Warner. 

Ml.  CRANSTON.  Ml.  President,  we 
need  not  repeat  here  the  case  for  pro- 
viding help  to  homeless  Americans- 
large  and  growing  nimibers  of  whom 
are  families  with  children,  veterans,  el- 
derly people  and  the  mentally  ill. 
Compelling  arguments  have  been 
made  in  many  eloquent  speeches  by  a 
number  of  my  colleagues,  by  State 
Governors,  by  mayors  and  other  local 
officials,  and  by  private  citizens  who 
have  personally  tried  to  alleviate  this 
problem.  The  reality  of  the  suffering 
Is  there  for  all  to  see. 

In  my  view,  the  people  of  this 
Nation  want  an  effective  solution  to 
his  disturbing  national  crisis.  A  recent 
Time  magazine  poll  showed  that  71 
penjent  of  the  American  people  be- 
lieve that  Federal  spending  to  aid  the 
homeless  should  be  increased. 

The  Senate-passed  Urgent  Relief  for 
the  Homeless  Act  responded  to  that 
public  pressure.  It  is  a  prudent  re- 
sponse to  the  most  pressing  needs  of 
homeless  Americans.  The  bill  was  de- 
veloped on  a  bipartisan  basis  as  the 
result  of  hard  work  by  many  Senators. 
It  was  developed  with  active  participa- 
tion of  the  Senate  leadership  of  both 
parties  as  well  as  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  vari- 
ous committees  of  jurisdiction. 

A  central  objective  has  been  to  get 
help  out  to  homeless  individuals  and 
families  Just  as  quicldy  as  possible.  We 
have  no  time  to  lose  if  relief  is  to  be  in 


place  before  the  winter  hits  once 
again.  After  appropriations  are  en- 
acted, lead  time  of  several  months  will 
be  needed  before  the  new  shelter  and 
services  can  actually  be  available  at 
the  local  level. 

The  appropriations  supplemental 
now  before  us  is  clearly  the  appropri- 
ate vehicle.  It  would  be  wrong  to  wait 
for  a  later  bill. 

The  bill  now  before  us  does  provlij 
appropriations  for  some  elements  <>f 
the  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless 
Act.  But  is  would  deny  fimding  for  the 
special  housing  assistance  that  is  the 
greatest  need  for  homeless  people  and 
that  is  the  very  heart  of  the  homeless 
relief  package. 

Mr.  President,  our  amendment 
would  provide  needed  help  to  our 
country's  most  helpless  people.  Now 
that  spring  is  here,  their  suffering 
may  have  moved  off  the  front  page 
and  the  evening  news.  But  winter  will* 
soon  be  back  with  vengeance  and  lives 
will  be  lost  that  this  amendment  could 
save. 

Our  amendment  woiild  simply  pro- 
vide fimding  at  levels  anticipated  in 
the  Senate  passed  homeless  bill. 

First,  the  amendment  would  provide 
$80  million  for  the  Emergency  Shelter 
Grant  Program.  These  fimds  would 
expand  the  availability  of  basic  shelter 
and  related  services  to  homeless  indi- 
viduals. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  pro- 
vide $60  million  for  the  Transitional 
Housing  Program,  under  which  locaA 
government  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions would  be  able  to  provide  housing 
and  supportive  services  for  people  who 
need  temporary  help  in  making  the 
transition  to  independent  living. 

Third,  this  amendment  would  appro- 
priate $50  million  for  a  special  allot- 
ment of  1,900  section  8  certificates  to 
help  homeless  families  with  children. 
The  need  for  this  assistance  is  enor- 
mous, and  many  local  (immunities 
have  found  that  this  kind  of  rental  as- 
sistance can  be  very  eff e<^ve. 

Fourth,  it  would  provide  $35  million 
in  additional  assistance  for  moderate 
rehabilitation  of  single  room  occupan- 
cy buildings,  which  many  cities  need 
to  provide  longer  term  shelter  for 
homeless  elderly  people  and  other  in- 
dividuals with  special  needs. 


ASSISTARCS  TO  HOM 

Mr.  President,  I  also  am  delighted  to 
note  that  our  amendment  includes  an- 
other provision  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Senate-passed  homeless 
authorization  bills,  H.R.  558  and  S. 
477,  specifically  with  respect  to  veter- 
ans. Our  amendment  would  thus  allo- 
cate to  the  assistance  of  homeless  vet- 
erans $20  million  out  of  the  total 
amount  proposed  to  be  appropriated 
for  initiatives  specifically  relating  to 
homelessness— that  amoimt  is  $362.5 
million  including  the  first  part  of  our 
amendment. 
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Ifr.  Prcaklent.  various  ecUmAtw  In- 
dicate that  a  third  of  the  approximate- 
ly S60.000  homelCM  perMni  In  Amer- 
ica—eome  lay  half  or  more— are  veter- 
ans. B»v*,  as  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  I  strongly  beUeve 
that  the  special  ooncresslonal  initia- 
tive to  deal  with  the  tragedy  of  home- 
le«DeaB  should  Include  efforts  to  help 
deal  specifically  with  the  plight  of 
those  homeless  persons  who  have 
served  In  our  Nation's  Armed  Forces. 

liie  $aO  million  our  amendment 
would  allocate  to  the  VA's  medical 
care  account,  to  be  derived  from  pro 
rata  reductions  in  the  other  items  in 
the  bill  as  proposed  to  be  amended 
providing  funding  for  programs  specif- 
ically for  homeless  individiials.  would 
be  dhrlded  in  two  equal  parts.  Half 
would  go  to  increasing  the  VA's  capac- 
ity to  furnish  eligible  veterans,  primar- 
ily homeless  veterans,  with  domiciliary 
care,  a  form  of  institutional  care  com- 
bining room  and  board  with  medical 
and  lehabilltative  servlceB  aimed  at 
yri^KHtiy  the  veteran  to  return  to  Inde 
pendent  functioning  in  the  communi- 
ty. The  other  half  would  go  toward 
the  furnishing  of  contract  halfway- 
house  and  other  community-based 
psychiatric  residential  treatment, 
under  secUon  esOC  of  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  homeless  veterans  who 
we  suffering  from  chronic  mental  ill- 
neas  disabilities. 

Both  of  these  programs  which  would 
receive  funding  under  this  provision 
derive  from  legislation  passed  by  the 
Senate  this  year— and  in  one  pertinent 
respect  by  Congress  as  a  whole.  In 
Public  Law  100-4.  the  Joint  resolution 
enacted  on  February  12  making  funds 
available  primarily  to  FEliiA's  Emer- 
gency Pood  and  Shelter  Program.  Con- 
gress enacted  a  provision  offered  by 
Senator  Mukkowski  to  authorize  the 
VA  to  provide  halfway-house  and 
other  community-based  contract  treat- 
ment to  certain  homeless  and  other 
chitmlcally  mentally  ill  veterans  and 
to  appropriate  $5  million  to  the  VA  for 
that  purpose.  On  llarch  31,  in  section 
106  of  S.  477.  the  proposed  Homeless 
Veterans'  Assistance  Act  of  1987.  the 
Senate  passed  provisions,  which  I  pro- 
posed in  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, specifically  requiring  that  the 
authority  enacted  in  Public  Law  100-8 
be  utilhsed  to  conduct  a  pilot  program 
for  homeless  veterans  who  suffer  from 
such  disabilities,  with  expenditures  of 
$5  million  in  fiscal  year  1987  and  $10 
million  in  each  of  fiscal  year's  1988 
and  1989  specified.  On  April  9,  the 
Senate  again  passed  those  provisions 
in  secUon  906  of  HJl.  558.  the  pro- 
posed Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless 
Act. 

In  those  same  two  bills,  the  Senate 
also  passed  a  provision— section  107  of 
S.  477  and  section  908  of  H.R.  558— 
aimed  at  expanding  the  VA's  capacity 
to  provide  domiciliary  care  for  home- 
less eligible  veterans.  Under  that  pro- 
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vision,  the  VA  would  be  required, 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  deter- 
mine it  to  be  impractical,  to  covert  un- 
derutilised space  in  VA  faciliUes  locat- 
ed in  areas  with  substantial  popula- 
tions of  homeless  veterans  to  500  do- 
mldlary  beds  for  the  care  of  veterans 
In  need  of  domiciliary  care,  primarily 
those  who  are  homeless.  That  provi- 
sion also  included  a  proviso,  which  is 
reiterated  in  the  provision  in  our 
amendment,  that  the  domiciliary  con- 
versions involved  not  result  in  the  dim- 
inution of  the  conversion  of  VA  hospi- 
tal-care beds  to  nursing-home-care 
beds. 

Mr.  President.  I  note  that  the 
House,  before  passing  the  fiscal  year 
1987  supplemental  appropriations 
measure  on  April  23.  adopted  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Representa- 
tive MowrooMnT,  chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  to 
allocate  to  the  VA  $20  million  of  the 
amounts  being  provided  in  title  IV  of 
the  bill.  "Urgent  Relief  for  the  Home- 
less." Under  that  provision,  t;.e  entire 
$20  million  would  be  used  solely  for 
expanding  VA  domiciliary-care  pro- 
grams. Although  I  agree  fully  that  $20 
million  should  be  made  available  for 
assistance  for  homeless  veterans.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  funds  would  be  better 
used  if,  as  is  proposed  in  our  amend- 
ment, they  were  targeted  specifically 
on  the  needs  of  homeless  veterans  and 
were  divided  between  community- 
based  treatment  for  chronically  men- 
tally ill  veterans  and  domiciliary  care. 
In  my  riew,  this  division  of  the  funds 
would,  in  a  manner  already  twice  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  both  ensure  the 
adequacy  and  continuity  of  fimding 
for  the  new  program  of  community- 
based  treatment  for  homeless,  chron- 
ically mentally  ill  veterans  and  enable 
the  VA  to  undertake  a  well-targeted 
program  of  expanded  domiciliary  care 
for  homeless  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  greatly  appreciate 
the  cooperation  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
Prozmiuc  in  worldng  out  this  part  of 
the  amendment  about  which  Senator 
Mukkowski,  our  committee's  ranking 
minority  member  and  former  chair- 
man, and  I  wrote  him  last  month,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  our  letter  of  April  29.  1987,  be  print- 
ed in  the  RccoRO  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoao  as  follows: 

VS.  Skmatk. 
CoMMiTm  OM  Vetkrams'  ArrAiiis. 

Waahington,  DC,  AprU  29.  1»»7. 
Hon.  William  Pkoxmisk. 
Chairman,     Subcommittee    on    HUD-Inde- 
pendent  Agenciet,  Committee  on  Appro- 
priation*, Senate,  Wathington,  DC. 

DsAK  Bill:  We  are  writing  to  urge  that, 
durlnc  the  Appropriations  Committee's 
markup  of  H.R.  1827.  the  proposed  "Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act.  1987".  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 


mittee with  jurisdiction  over  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration programs  you  seek  to  Include 
in  that  measure,  on  our  behalf,  the  enclosed 
provision  to  allocate  to  the  assistance  of 
homeless  veterans  $30  million  of  the  total 
amount  propoaed  to  be  appropriated  for  ini- 
tiatives specifically  relating  to  homeleas- 
ness.  Various  estimates  indldate  that  a  third 
of  the  approximately  SftO.OOO  homeless  per- 
sons in  the  United  States— some  say  half  or 
more— are  veterans,  and  we  strongly  beUeve 
that  the  special  Contreasl<Hial  initiative  to 
deal  with  the  tragedy  of  homeleasneas 
should  Include  efforts  to  help  deal  specifi- 
cally with  the  plight  of  those  homeless  per- 
sons who  have  served  in  our  Nation's  Armed 
Forces. 

The  provision  we  propose  would  allocate 
to  the  VA's  medical  care  account  $30  million 
to  remain  available  through  September  30, 
1968.  That  amount  would  be  divided  In  two 
equal  parts.  Half  would  go  to  Increasing  the 
VA's  capacity  to  furnish  eligible  veterans, 
primarily  homeless  veterans,  with  domicili- 
ary care,  a  form  of  institutional  care  com- 
bining room  and  board  with  medical  and  re- 
habilitative services  aimed  at  enabling  the 
veteran  to  return  to  independent  function- 
ing in  the  community.  The  other  half  would 
go  toward  the  furnishing  of  contract  haU- 
way-huUM:  and  other  community-based  psy- 
chiatric residential  treatment,  under  section 
630C  of  tiUe  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
homeless  veterans  who  are  suffering  from 
chronic  mental  Illness  disabilities. 

Both  of  the  programa  for  which  we  are 
proposing  funds  derive  from  legislation 
passed  by  the  Senate  this  year— and  In  one 
pertinent  respect  by  the  Congress  as  a 
whole.  In  Public  Law  100-8.  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion enacted  on  February  12  making  funds 
available  primarily  to  FEMA's  Emergency 
Food  and  Shelter  Program.  Congress  en- 
acted a  provision  offered  by  Senator  Mur- 
kowski  to  authorize  the  VA  to  provide  half- 
way-house and  other  community-based  con- 
tract treatment  to  certain  homeless  and 
other  chronically  mentally  ill  veterans  and 
to  appropriate  $5  million  to  the  VA  for  that 
purpose.  On  March  31,  in  section  105  of  S. 
477.  the  proposed  "Homeless  Veterans'  As- 
sistance Act  of  1987".  the  Senate  passed 
provisions  specifically  requiring  that  the  au- 
thority enacted  in  Public  L*w  100-6  be  utli- 
tlzed  to  conduct  a  pilot  program  for  home- 
less veterans  who  suffer  from  such  disabil- 
ities, with  expenditures  of  (5  million  in  FY 
1987  and  tlO  mXUion  In  each  of  FYs  1988 
and  1989.  On  April  9.  the  Senate  a^ain 
passed  those  provisions  in  section  906  of 
H.R.  558.  the  proposed  "Urgent  Relief  for 
the  Homeless  Act". 

In  those  same  two  bills,  the  Senate  also 
passed  a  provision— section  107  of  S.  477  and 
secUon  908  of  H.R.  558— aimed  at  expanding 
the  VA'8  capacity  to  provide  domiciliary 
care  for  homeless  eligible  veterans.  Under 
this  provision,  the  VA  would  be  required, 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  determine  it  to  be 
impractical,  to  convert  underutilized  space 
in  VA  facilities  to  500  domiciliary  beds  for 
the  care  of  veterans  in  need  of  domiciliary 
care,  primarily  those  who  are  homeless. 
This  provision  also  included  a  proviso, 
which  is  reiterated  in  the  enclosed  draft  ap- 
propriation provision  we  now  propose,  that 
the  domiciliary  conversions  involved  not 
result  in  the  diminution  of  the  conversion  of 
VA  hospital-care  beds  to  nursing-home-care 
beds. 

We  note  that  the  House,  before  passing 
the  FY  1987  supplemental  appropriations 
measure  on  April  23,  adopted  an  amend- 


ment proposed  by  Representative  Montgom- 
ery, Chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  to  allocate  to  the  VA  $30 
million  of  the  amounts  being  provided  in 
UUe  IV  of  the  bill,  "Urgent  Relief  for  the 
Homeless".  Under  that  provision,  the  entire 
$30  million  would  be  used  solely  for  expand- 
ing VA  domlcillary-care  programs.  Although 
we  agree  that  $30  million  should  be  made 
available  for  assistance  for  homeless  veter- 
ans, we  believe  that  the  funds  would  be 
better  used  if,  as  we  propose,  they  were  tar- 
geted speciflcaUy  on  the  needs  of  homeless 
veterans  and  were  divided  between  commu- 
nity-based treatment  for  chronically  men- 
tally lU  veterans  and  domiciliary  care.  In 
our  view,  this  division  of  the  funds  would.  In 
a  manner  already  twice  approved  by  the 
Senate,  both  ensure  the  adequacy  and  conti- 
nuity of  funding  for  the  new  program  of 
community-based  treatment  for  homeless, 
chronically  mentally  ill  veterans  and  enable 
the  VA  to  undertake  a  well-targeted  pro- 
gram of  expanded  domiciliary  care  for 
bomeleas  veterans. 

As  always,  we  greatly  appreciate  your 
strong  commitment  to  the  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion's veterans  and  urge  your  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  request. 

Vlth  warm  regards, 
CordlaUy, 

Alam  Cramstoh, 

Chairman. 
Fkahk  Mukkowski, 
Ranking      minorltv 
fnember. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
who  voted  for  the  Urgent  Relief  for 
the  Homeless  Act.  to  vote  today  in 
support  of  this  amendment  and  ensure 
that  promises  made  are  promises  kept. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  E>OMENICI.  In  the  unanimous 
consent  agreement  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  re- 
served the  right  to  offer  a  second- 
degree  amendment  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  California. 

I  want  to  tell  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  in  the  Senate  that  I  do 
not  intend  to  offer  a  second-degree 
amendment.  In  the  event  the  amend- 
ment that  is  pending  were  to  fail 
either  on  a  point  of  order  or  other- 
wise, then  I  would  offer  my  amend- 
ment as  a  freestanding  amendment, 
but  I  do  not  intend  to  offer  it  as  a 
second-degree  amendment. 

I  wanted  to  make  sure  the  Senate 
knows  it  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia knows  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. That  is  good  news.  I  hope  the 
amendment  does  not  fall  so  the 
amendment  will  not  be  needed. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  Senators  Crakstow  and  D'Amato,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Senate  today  wUl 
have  an  opportunity  to  complete 
action  on  housing  assistance  for  the 
homeless. 

As  we  all  know,  on  April  9  the 
Senate  approved  the  Urgent  Relief  for 
the  Homeless  Act  by  an  overwhelming 
85-12  vote.  That  bill  was  the  first  step 


in  aiding  the  homeless  and  authorized 
$225  million  in  housing  assistance.  Ad- 
ditional funds  were  authorized  imder 
the  legislation  for  mental  health 
grants,  education  programs  for  chil- 
dren, vocational  and  literacy  programs 
for  adults,  and  grants  for  organiza-, 
tions  worltlng  with  homeless  individ- 
uals with  drug  or  alcohol  problems. 

The  $225  million  in  housing  funds 
authorized  under  the  Urgent  Relief 
for  the  Homeless  Act  represented 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  funds 
going  toward  helping  the  homeless. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  priorities 
we  set  in  committee  sessions  in  exam- 
ining the  legislation.  First,  these  are 
people  without  housing  and  therefore 
housing  funds  were  a  large  component 
of  the  authorization  bill.  And  second, 
many  of  these  people  have  problems 
preventing  them  from  securing  hous- 
ing and  therefore  funds  were  author- 
ized to  address  some  of  those  prob- 
lems. 

The  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  under  consideration  today  has  no 
funds  specifically  allocated  for  hous- 
ing. It  makes  little  sense  to  me  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  address  some  of  the 
problems  the  homeless  have  without 
addressing  their  main  problem— their 
lack  of  housing. 

The  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless 
Act  approved  by  the  Senate  author- 
ized $80  million  for  the  Department  of 
HouiUng  and  Urban  I>evelopment 
[HX7D]  Emergency  Shelter  Grants 
Program— a  program  that  provides 
fimding  for  the  renovation,  major  re- 
habilitation, or  conversion  of  buildbigs 
to  be  used  for  temporary  emergency 
housing  for  the  homeless.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  $10  million  is  available  for 
this  program  in  fiscal  year  1987.  But 
that  amount  is  not  enough  to  meet  the 
current  demand  for  shelter. 

The  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved $100  million  for  the  Emergency 
Shelter  Grants  Program  in  its  supple- 
mental approved  Just  a  short  time  ago. 
But  the  supplemental  now  under  con- 
sideration, in  contrast  to  the  authori- 
zation bill  the  Senate  approved  last 
month,  provides  no  fimds  for  emergen- 
cy shelter  grants. 

The  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless 
Act  approved  by  the  Senate  author- 
ized $60  million  for  the  Departaient  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 
[HUD]  Transitional  Housing  Demon- 
stration Program— a  program  that  pro- 
vides funding  for  transitional  housing 
and  supportive  services  for  the  home- 
less, particularly  those  capable  of 
moving  into  independent  living.  Under 
current  law,  $5  million  is  ctirrently 
available  for  this  program  in  fiscal 
year  1987.  But,  like  the  Emergency 
Shelter  Grants  Program,  that  amount 
is  not  enough  to  meet  the  current 
demand. 

The  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved $30  million  for  the  Transitional 
Housing  Demonstration  Program  in  its 


supplemental  bill.  But  again,  contrary 
to  the  authorization  bill  i4>proved  last 
month,  the  Senate  supplemental  bill 
contains  no  funds  for  transitional 
housing. 

The  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless 
Act  approved  by  the  Senate  author- 
ized $50  million  for  HUD's  section  8 
rental  housing  assistance  certificate 
program,  wliich  was  earmarked  qjecif- 
ically  for  homeless  families  with  chil- 
dren. In  addition,  the  act  authorized 
$35  million  for  HUD's  section  8  moder- 
ate rehabilitation  program  for  reha- 
bilitating single  room  occupancy 
[SRO]  housing  for  the  homeless. 

These  two  programs  are  especially 
important  in  areas  where  housing  is 
simply  not  affordable  for  low  income 
Individuals  or  units  are  available  but 
are  substandard.  The  supplemental 
under  consideration  today  provides  no 
funds  for  the  section  8  programs. 

The  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless 
Act  approved  by  the  Senate  author- 
ized funds  for  homeless  veterans.  The 
legislation  specifically  proportionately 
reduced  other  titles  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  to  provide  for  veterans  assist- 
ance. Yet,  the  supplemental  ^now 
under  consideration  would  not  provide 
this  assistance  either. 

To  be  homeless  means  more  than  to 
be  without  housing,  often  it  means 
being  in  poor  health.  And  for  many 
with  no  money,  clothing,  food,  or  the 
simplest  of  possessions  it  means  a  com- 
plete and  utter  loss  of  identity. 

But  our  commitment  to  the  home- 
less begins  with  the  foremost  necessity 
in  life,  adequate  shelter.  We  affirmed 
that  objective  by  approving  the 
Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act 
last  month.  We  need  to  reaffirm  that 
objective  in  the  supplemental. 

It  makes  little  sense  to  Ignore  the 
most  central  problem  facing  the  home- 
less. We  authorized  these  housing 
fimds  and  I  firmly  believe  we  should 
not  renege  on  those  promises.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  amend- 
ment today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  amendment. 

I  find  it  kind  of  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  there  should  be  any  sub- 
stantial opposition  to  this  amendment. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California  pointed  out,  the  housing 
provisions  of  the  Urgent  Relief  for  the 
Homeless  Act  of  1987  passed  over- 
whelmingly, 85  to  12.  In  that  passage, 
we  exhibited  a  clear  commitment  to 
provide  immediate  Federal  assistance 
to  housing  for  the  homeless.  Yet  we 
find  that  we  did  not  provide  any  dol- 
lars whatsoever  as  It  related  to  hous- 
ing for  the  homeless.  There  is  i4>proxi- 
mately  $137.5  million  as  it  relates  to 
health  and  human  services  needs,  but 
as  It  relates  to  the  housing  needs, 
there  are  no  dollars. 
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Tbere  are  ■ome  who  say  when  this 
bQl  oomes  to  conference  we  can  take 
care  of  this  shortcwnlnt.  As  a  practi- 
cal matter,  we  cannot.  There  are  areas 
that  wOl  not  be  conferenceable.  For 
esamide.  although  the  House  bill  con- 
tains provisions  for  emergency  shelter 
grants,  although  the  House  provides 
dollars  for  transitional  housing  grants. 
not  one  pomy  of  money  has  been  pro- 
vided as  It  relates  to  permanent  hous- 
ing for  the  homeless,  probably  the 
most  crudal  area. 

Do  we  really  want  a  Nation  where 
we  have  sheltos  in  every  major  city 
for  thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
which  will  be  called  temporary  shelter 
and  that  is  the  answer  for  the  home- 
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I  do  not  believe  so.  So  we  have  pro- 
vided desperately  needed  dollars— 486 
mllll<m.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
that  Is  a  terribly  significant  amount 
for  this  entire  Nation  to  provide  sec- 
tion 8  funds,  permanent  dollars  for 
housing  needs,  to  attempt  to  deal  with 
this  phenomena  which  will  continue  to 
grow. 

Let  me  commend  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  norlda.  for  work- 
ing to  see  to  it  that  there  were  dollars 
In  HH8  to  deal  with  the  problems  that 
■o  many  of  these  families  and  these  in- 
dividuals find  themselves  In. 

ytt.  President.  I  believe  that  this  is 
an  issue  that  we  do  not  need  extended 
debate  on.  This  is  an  opportunity 
where  we  measure  the  statements  that 
someone  makes  with  respect  to  their 
actions.  If  we  are  committed  to  doing 
something  in  this  area,  then  we  should 
be  supportive  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment,  also. 
Clearly,  we  have  a  national  need.  I  am 
not  suggesting,  and  the  Senator  from 
California  is  not  suggesting,  this  is  the 
answer,  but  it  is  at  least  a  partial  re- 
sponse. We  judge  whether  we  are  a 
clvlllxed  society  not  by  how  we  pander 
to  the  whims  and  wishes  of  the  rich 
and  the  powerful  but  by  how  we  help 
people  who  are  really  in  need.  And 
that  is  what  this  amendment  address- 
es. So  I  support  it. 

Let  me  take  1  additional  minute,  in 
addition  to  speaking  on  this,  to  com- 
ment on  the  amendment  adopted  the 
other  day  offered  by  our  colleague 
from  South  Dakota.  Senator  Pmsslkr. 
It  dealt  with  the  African  situation.  It 
dealt  with  the  issue  of  necldacing.  I 
oppose  necklaclng.  I  know  everybody 
in  this  body  does.  The  front-line  states 
oppose  it. 

But  the  State  Department  now  in- 
forms me— and  I  am  one  who  voted  for 
the  Preasler  amendment— the  State 
Department  informs  me  that  their  ini- 
tial reading  is  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
Preasler  amendment,  if  it  should  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  conference,  it  would  in 


fact  deny  all  economic  aid  to  the 
front-line  sUtes.  That  clearly  is  not 
what  we  intended. 

I  have  checked  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian. Since  the  motion  was  made  to 
reconsider  and  that  was  tabled,  there 
is  no  way,  without  really  tying  up  this 
body  in  a  way  that  I  do  not  want  to  do, 
to  move  ahead  on  this. 

I  met  with  a  number  of  African  am- 
bassadors yesterday.  They  are  very 
concerned  about  what  has  happened. 

The  way  to  handle  it.  obviously,  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  Pressler  amendment  in 
conference  or  adopt  a  different  kind  of 
an  amendment  that  makes  clear  we  do 
not  approve  of  necklaclng.  But.  I 
would  add.  none  of  the  front-line 
states  approve  of  necklaclng. 

But  the  amendment  is  so  drafted— 
and  I  am  not  suggesting  this  was  the 
intent  of  Senator  Prksslbr— but  the 
amendment  Is  so  drafted  that  it  helps 
South  Africa.  That  was  not  the  Intent 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  who 
voted  for  it.  and  I  hope  it  can  be  taken 
care  of  in  conference. 

But.  again,  on  the  immediate  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  I  am  going  to  be  sup- 
portive.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  amendment  to  re- 
store funds  for  homeless  programs  to 
HJl.  1827.  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill.  These  programs  are  of 
great  Interest  to  me  and  I  believe  of 
significance  to  this  body  if  we  intend 
to  eradicate  homelessness  in  this 
Nation. 

The  Senate-passed  version  of  H.R. 
558.  the  Urgent  Relief  for  the  Home- 
less Act.  authorizes  $225  million  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  to 
expand  existing  housing  programs 
under  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  specifically  for 
homeless  persons.  The  provisions  are 
as  follows: 

First,  for  the  Emergency  Shelter 
Grants  Program.  $80  million; 

Second,  for  the  Transitional  Hous- 
ing Demonstration  Program.  $60  mil- 
lion; 

Third,  for  section  8  Emergency 
Housing  Assistance  Certificates.  $50 
mlUlon;  and 

Fourth,  for  the  section  8  Single 
Room  Occupancy  Moderate  Rehabili- 
Utlon  Program,  $35  million. 

The  D'Amato-Cranston  amendment 
would  restore  the  fimdlng  needed  to 
Implement  these  programs. 

The  Senate  must  act  now  if  these 
housing  programs,  along  with  the 
other  homeless  initiatives,  are  to  be  in 
place  by  the  1987-88  winter. 

When  we  speak  of  homeless  persons, 
we  are  t^^urtng  about  a  sl^ilflcant 
number  of  families  with  children.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  survey  conducted 
by  the  partnership  for  the  homeless,  a 
reputable    interfalth    group    in    New 


York  which  operates  this  co'intry's 
largest  private  shelter  network.  35  per- 
cent of  the  homeless  population  con- 
sists of  families  with  children.  This 
makes  families  the  largest  group 
within  the  homeless  population. 

In  the  past,  we  have  heard  the  ad- 
ministration estimate  that  there  are  as 
few  as  250,000  homeless  persons. 
Moreover,  we  have  heard  private  orga- 
nizations estimate  that  there  are  as 
many  as  3  million  homeless  persons. 
Whether  the  number  is  260.000  or  3 
million.  Mr.  President,  we  must  act 
now  to  assist  these  families  and  other 
homeless  persons,  especially  in  light  of 
the  severe  winter  that  battered  our 
States. 

While  this  amendment  presents  a  di- 
lemma for  many  of  us  as  we  think  of 
the  current  budget  deficit,  I  also  know 
that  should  the  House  and  Senate  not 
act  swiftly  in  approving  this  legisla- 
tion, the  national  homeless  tragedy 
will  only  worsen. 

I  believe  jthat  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment,  combined  with  the  other 
homeless  initiatives  in  the  bill,  will 
lead  to  Independence  and  stability  for 
many  homeless  persons. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  approve  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DgCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  speak  today  in  support  of  the 
budget  waiver  for  the  Cranston- 
D'Amato  supplemental  appropriations 
amendment  necessary  to  provide  the 
urgent  funding  required  for  emergen- 
cy housing,  transitional  and  perma- 
nent housing  for  America's  homeless, 
and  principally,  our  Nation's  homeless 
families.  Additionally,  the  amendment 
includes  $20  million  for  our  homeless 
veterans.  As  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  was  deeply  dis- 
appointed when  the  committee  report- 
ed the  supplemental  bill  without  the 
most  crucial  funds  to  meet  the  com- 
mitment that  the  Senate  made  when 
it  overwhelmingly  approved  $423  mil- 
lion in  the  homeless  authorization  bill 
less  than  2  months  ago. 

Mr.  President,  every  Senator  and 
every  Representative  recognizes  that 
we  have  a  commitment  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  restore  fiscal  account- 
ability. However,  we  have  an  overrid- 
ing commitment  to  the  American 
people  to  keep  the  promise  we  made  to 
care  for  those  in  desperate  need  of  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
understand  the  plight  of  the  homeless, 
especially  the  homeless  family  and  our 
homeless  veterans.  Before  we  author- 
ized the  $225  million  for  shelter,  tran- 
sitional and  permanent  housing  for 
the  homeless,  we  knew  that  greater 
than  two-thirds  of  all  Americans  fa- 
vored increased  expenditures  for 
taking  care  of  the  homeless.  The 
American  people  have  seen  more  and 
more  of  these  families  on  the  street, 
living  in  cars,  under  bridges,  and  other 


makeshift  housing.  The  American 
people  are  compassionate  and  home- 
lessness ranks  among  their  top  prior- 
ities for  increased  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  be- 
labor this  point.  We  have  a  lot  to  ac- 
complish today.  Before  concluding.  I 
would  Just  like  to  recall  the  words  of  a 
great  American  concerning  the  care 
we  as  a  society  give  to  those  in  the 
greatest  need.  Shortly  before  his 
death,  our  beloved  colleague.  Hubert 
Humphrey,  said  the  moral  test  of  a  so- 
ciety is  how  it  treats  its  people  at  the 
dawn  of  life— its  children— how  it 
treats  those  at  the  twilight  of  life— the 
elderly— and  how  it  treats  its  citizens 
in  the  shadows  of  life— the  weak,  the 
disadvantaged,  the  poor,  and  the 
handicapped. 

Mr.  President,  the  homeless  family 
in  America  today  is  in  the  shadows, 
hoping  that  we  will  live  up  to  our 
word,  and  deliver  them  from  the  trage- 
dy and  dispalr  which  they  confront 
each  day.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
member Senator  Humphrey's  chal- 
lenge to  the  American  people  when 
they  cast  their  vote  to  waive  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act.  The  American 
people  have  responded  to  that  chal- 
lenge. It  is  now  in  our  hands  to  re- 
spond to  their  will. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  then  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  titles  HI  and  IV  of  the 
Budget  Act  be  waived  with  respect  to 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  that  motion. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Now.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Is  the  motion  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  is  debatable  within  the  time 
frame  permitted  for  debate  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  wonder  if  my 
friend  from  California  would  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  a 
couple  of  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Absolutely;  I  am 
delighted  to  do  so. 

ISx.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  support  the  motion  to  waive 
the  Budget  Act  in  this  case.  Had  a 
point  of  order  been  made.  I  would 
have  supported  denying  the  point  of 
order.  Let  me  tell  the  Senate  why. 

First  of  all.  as  a  matter  of  substance. 
I  believe  we  ought  to  spend  some 
money  on  the  problem  of  the  homeless 
in  this  country.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
truly  deplorable  social  situations.  We 
do  not  know  all  the  answers,  but  we  do 
know  that  we  are  doing  too  little 
about  it.  We  now  have  some  good  au- 
thorizing legislation  under  consider- 
ation that  would  provide  assistance 
through    our    cities,    counties,    and 


States  that  will  alleviate  the  homeless- 
ness problem. 

Iiir.  President,  and  Members  of  the 
Senate,  let  me  tell  the  Senate  how  I 
see  points  of  order  on  this  bill  with 
reference  to  this  Idnd  of  amendment. 

First  of  all.  from  the  tint  dollar  that 
the  appropriators  put  in  a  bill,  that 
bill  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order  this 
particular  year.  That  is  a  fact  of  our 
tlme. 

Now.  nobody  ought  to  kid  them- 
selves. There  is  a  group  of  Senators 
called  appropriators.  One  of  those 
hiyjpens  to  be  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  a  very  good  committee.  We  work 
very  hard.  We  dhoose  what  we  wanted 
to  put  in  this  appropriation  bill  to  the 
tune  of  an  additional  $2.6  billion  In 
outlays  over  the  budget  resolution 
ceiling.  We  breached  the  budget.  And 
then,  when  somebody  comes  down 
here  with  an  amendment,  we  talk  as  if 
it  is  this  amendment  that  is  breaking 
the  budget,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  already  broken.  It  is  broken  to  the 
tune  of  $2.6  billion  with  the  choices 
having  been  made  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  except  for  only  one 
amendment  that  I  understand  has 
been  accepted  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

So  it  seems  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that  we  ought  to  have  a  real 
choice  of  saying  this  money  is  as  im- 
portant as  any  other  expendlttire  in 
that  bill.  I  happen  to  think  it  is.  I 
happen  to  think  we  ought  to  spend 
this  kind  of  money.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  would  have  been  for  cutting 
things  out  of  the  appropriation  bill  to 
pay  for  this.  That  is  not  the  will  of  the 
committee,  and  that  is  not  the  will  of 
the  Senate. 

So  it  seems  to  me  this  is  exactly 
what  the  Budget  Act  was  intended  for. 
It  is  not  some  major  fiscal  issue  we  are 
talking  about.  It  is  whether  we  have  a 
chance  to  add  something  to  this  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  is  already  sub- 
stantially over  the  budget;  nothing 
else,  nothing  more. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  for  a  very  fine 
and  very  convincing  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  am 
I  in  control  of  the  time  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  in  control  of  the  time, 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  excellent  amendment.  I  would  or- 
dinarily strongly  support  it.  but  some- 
times, as  a  floor  manager,  you  must 
object  to  an  amendment  in  order  that 
the  best  not  be  the  enemy  of  the  good. 

In  this  case,  Mr.  President,  we  were 
criticized,  are  still  being  criticized,  for 
add-ons  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  money  from  the  housing, 
some  $75  million  in  scope,  being  one  of 
those  items  being  the  subject  of  the 
criticism. 


Now  this  would  add  some  $225  mil- 
lion. I  think  that  is  a  correct  figure,  in 
addition  to  that,  which  I  think  we 
ought  to  do.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  do  that. 

But  in  the  process,  we  add  additional 
burdens  to  this  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  which  has  yet  to  pass 
muster  with  a  waiver  of  the  Budget 
Act.  because  twice  we  have  tried  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act  with  respect  to 
the  whole  bill  and  have  failed. 

So  my  concern  Is  if  you  add  another 
$225  million  on  top  of  that,  then  all  of 
our  several  days  of  labor  here  would 
be  for  naught. 

So.  Mr.  President,  while  I  support 
the  homeless.  I  would  have  to  oppose 
this  waiver  because  it  is  part  of  an 
urgent  supplemental  and  it  could  I 
think  better  be  done  in  the  regular  mv 
proprlatlons  bill.  And  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  proposes  it  as  part 
of  the  regular  appropriations  bill.  I 
and  others,  and  I  think  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  wiU  support  this. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida.  Mr. 
Chujb,  such  time  as  he  shall  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

mx.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the 
motion  has  already  been  made  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act.  That  is  a  60- 
vote  motion.  I  want  to  make  a  couple 
of  points.  One  is,  part  of  the  offset  for 
this  money  here,  some  $20  million, 
comes  out  of  monejrs  that  we  put  in 
for  health  and  htmian  services  for  al- 
cohol, drug  abuse,  mental  health,  and 
community  services  block  grants. 

They  have  to  take  the  cut  out  of 
that  particular  money.  Veterans'  hous- 
ing is  certidnly  good.  So  is  the  alcohol 
abuse  program.  So  are  community 
services  block  grants.  So  we  are  going 
to  go  in  there  and  tap  that  fund.  We 
will  take  $20  million  out  of  that. 

I  think  when  we  recognize  that  we 
are  having  a  vote  here  which  Members 
v^  not  be  happy  about,  you  are  cut- 
ting somebody  where  we  are  trying  to 
do  something  in  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse,  cutting  something  in  the  com- 
munity services  block  grants.  Those 
programs,  as  we  know,  are  tremen- 
dously underfunded.  You  are  sort  of 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  in  that  situ- 
ation. 

I  do  not  like  the  fact  that  this  bill  is 
over.  Maybe  we  ought  to  send  the 
whole  thing  back  and  get  it  pared 
down  and  then  stay  within  it.  But  on 
this  thing  of  Just  the  ability  to  be  able 
to  go  back  and  cut  fimds  as  we  have  al- 
ready tried  to  do  in  these  services,  and 
then  waive  a  point  of  orde^  I  do' not 
agree  with  that,  either.  At  some  stage, 
you  have  to  determine  whether  you 
are  going  to  find  some  way  to  stay 
within  some  rational  bounds  until  the 
Senate  has  a  chance  to  work  its  wilL 
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TiM  PRBBIDINa  OFFICXR.  Who 
yieldi  time? 

Mr.  rWTT.M  A  parllunenUiy  isk- 
qulry.  Mr.  President.  My  understand- 
tnc  li  that  the  queetion  will  come  on 
the motkm  to  waive.  Ii  that  a60  vote? 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  California  is  ready 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 

time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Senator  Doioinci 
wanted  1  minute. 

Mr.  DOMKNICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  I  am  making  is  this:  We  report 
out  a  bUl  that  is  $2.9  billion  over 
budget  and  those  who  are  proponents 
of  thft^  Mil,  including  my  good  friend, 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. DM>ve  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  for 
that  $2.9  bflllon. 

Where  did  the  magic  of  the  $2.9  bU- 
lion  come  from?  The  entire  $2.9  billion 
is  over  budget.  It  could  just  as  weU 
have  been  $2.6  billion.  $2.3  billion.  $2.2 
billion,  or  $3.4  billion,  but  It  was  $2.9 
hiiu^n  Every  amendment  offered  to  it 
is  treated  as  if  It  Is  breaking  the 
budget,  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
same  proponenU  of  waiving  for  the 
$2J  bilUon  want  to  put  everybody  else 
to  the  test  of  60  votes  for  their  free- 
standing amendments  as  if  they  have 
some  special  significance  that  is  relat- 
ed to  the  budget.  All  of  it  is  over  and 
they  do  not  choose  to  include  this  pro- 
gram. It  appears  to  me  that  the  rights 
were  reserved  in  committee  to  offer  it 
on  the  floor  and  we  ought  to  waive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  stating  that 
thin  is  an  exceUent  amendment,  and  I 
appreciate  his  saying  that  we  should 
adopt  it  at  another  time.  I  want  to  say 
that  time  is  short,  we  need  planning, 
and  these  homeless  people  will  need 
help  in  the  next  winter.  The  vote  was 
85  to  12  for  what  is  in  this  measiue. 
That  is  the  rollcall.  Let  us  stick  by  it.  I 
yield  the  final  moments  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Yortt.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  make  the  point  that  we 
did  pass  this  85  to  12.  but  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  let  there  be 
no  mistake.  I  indicated  to  the  commit- 
tee members  that  rather  than  have  a 
fractious  vote  at  that  point  in  time 
and  a  debate  that  would  take  many 
hours,  that  I  would  raise  this  amend- 
ment with  Senator  CaAifSTOH  on  the 
floor.  It  comes  as  no  news.  I  think  my 
colleague  Senator  Dominci  stated  it 
welL  It  is  $2.9  billion  over  the  budget. 


but  to  say  that  we  cannot  find  $225 
million  beyond  to  give  meaning  to 
housing  for  the  homeless  I  think 
would  be  a  travesty. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Bdr.  President,  just 
on  this  question  of  where  the  $2.9  bil- 
lion came  from,  it  came  from  the  re- 
quest of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  principally.  Pay  and  retirement 
costs  alone  were  almost  $1.6  billion,  a 
mandatory  item.  The  President  had 
another  $2.7  billion  in  military  re- 
quests. The  Senate  pared  that  down  to 
only  $768  million. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  was  not  a  ques- 
tion, for  the  most  part,  of  the  profliga- 
cy of  the  Senate's  Appropriations 
Committee,  but  rather,  for  the  most 
part,  the  must  pay  items  and  urgent 
items  requested  by  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  waive  the  Budget  Act.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDxn],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gobs],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  KcmvKDT]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [BCr.  Glkhii]  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Evans] 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaslia  [Irlr. 
MuHKOwsKi]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warmxr]  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  47, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  133  Leg.] 


BoKhwltt 

Bradtey 

Bumpen 

BuRUck 

Ctiafee 

Cohen 

Cnmaton 

D'AnuUo 

Duchle 

DcCooelnl 

Dixon 

Oodd 

Dole 

Dooienlei 

Durenbergcr 


YEAS— 47 

Pord 

Oraaley 

HurUn 

Hatfield 

Hein 

Kerry 

Uuitenbert 

Le«hy 

Lertn 

ll»uunac> 

McCain 

Melcber 

lletaenbaum 

IlikuUU 

MltcbeU 

Moynlhan 


Packwood 

PeU 

Premier 

Pryor 

Rlefle 

Sanford 

Sarbancs 

Saner 

Shelby 

Simon 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Welcfcer 

WUaon 


Amutrana 

BauciM 

Bentaen 

Blncanan 

Bond 

Boren 

Breaux 

Byrd 

ChUes 

Cochran 

Conrad 

Danforth 

Cxon 

Fowler 

Oam 

Oraham 


BIden 
Evani 
Olenn 


NATS— 4« 

Oramm 

Hatch 

Hecht 

Benin 

Helm* 

HoUlnn 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Johmton 

Kamea 

Kif  haiim 

Kaaten 


McClure 

McConneU 

NIcklcs 


Nunn 
'Proxmlre 
Quayle 
Reld 

RockefeUer 
Roth 
Rudman 
Slmpaon 
Steonto 
Symim 
Thurmond 
Trlble 
Wallop 
WIrtb 


NOT  VOTINO— 7 

Oore  Warner 

Kennedy 

Murkowikl 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote,  the  yeas  are  47,  the  nays  are 
46.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  not  having  voted  in 
the  affinitive,  the  waiver  is  not 
agreed  to. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  am 
I  correct  that  a'point  of  order  was  not 
made  under  this  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Bfr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  the  point  of  order,  under  the 
Budget  Act,  that  this  amendment  ex- 
ceeds the  Budget  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  is  well  taken.  The  amendment 
falls. 

Ii4r.  CRANSTON.  Bdr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Cran- 
ston-MurkowslLi  amendment,  which  is 
now  supposedly  the  pending  business 
under  the  previous  agreement,  be  tem- 
porarily set  aside  so  that  an  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Prozmirx  may  pro- 
ceed at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

AMKNDIfKirT  NO.  iM 

(Purpose:  Provide  <100.000.000  for  Veterans' 
Administration's  Loan  Guaranty  Revolv- 
1ns  Fund) 

Kfr.  PROXBORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

TlK  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  f ol^ws: 

The  senator  from  Wlaconsin  [Mr.  Pmox- 
mu],  for  himself,  Mr.  Oakm,  and  Mr.  Chah- 
STOii.  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
232. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


On  pace  SO,  after  line  30.  insert  the  fol- 
lowins: 

Loan  Guaranty  Revolvlns  Fund 
For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  Ix>an 
Guaranty  and  Insurance  operations,  as  au- 
thorised by  Uw  (38  UJ3.C.  chapter  37. 
except  administrative  expenses,  as  author- 
ized by  aecUon  1824  of  such  title), 
8100,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  proposed  this  amendment  to 
the  supplemental  bill  to  provide  $100 
million  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's Loan  Guaranty  Revolving  Fund. 
This  fund  allows  the  VA  to  provide 
credit  assistance  to  eligible  veterans, 
active  duty  servicepersons.  and  certain 
surviving  spouses  seeking  to  buy, 
build,  refinance  or  repair  a  home,  con- 
dominium or  mobile  home.  Money  is 
paid  into  the  revolving  f imd  through  a 
1-percent  fimdlng  fee  paid  by  those  re- 
ceiving loan  guarantees,  through  the 
sale  of  loans  on  foreclosed  properties, 
and  through  direct  appropriations. 
Money  is  paid  out  of  the  fund  to  lend- 
ers when  defaults  on  loans  occur. 
These  payments  cover  the  outstanding 
balance  due  the  lender  plus  costs  in- 
curred through  foreclosure  up  to  the 
amount  of  the  guarantee. 

The  administration  is  requesting 
this  additional  appropriation  because 
of  higher  than  planned  foreclosures 
and  the  repurchase  of  loans  sold  with 
recourse  that  have  subsequently  gone 
into  default.  If  we  ch(X>8e  not  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  the  VA  could  borrow 
money  from  the  readjustment  benefits 
account,  known  to  most  of  us  as  the 
GI  bill  program,  but  these  are  entitle- 
ment funds  that  would  eventually 
have  to  be  appropriated  back  into  the 
readjustment  benefits  program.  We 
are  told  that  the  funds  wiU  be  needed 
within  the  next  60  days  if  the  VA  Is  to 
honor  its  commitments  under  the  loan 
guaranty  program  and  those  commit- 
ments, of  course,  carry  with  them  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdrew  the 
amendment  when  some  of  my  col- 
leagues expressed  their  concern  over  a 
possible  Budget  Act  point  of  order.  I 
understand  that  no  points  of  order  lie 
against  the  amendment  under  section 
311  of  the  Budget  Act.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  tells  us  that  this 
amendment  would  not  produce  outlays 
in  1987  and  we  have  adequate  budget 
authority  left  to  accommodate  the 
amendment. 

I  disctissed  this  with  the  managers 
of  the  bill,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  there  is  no  objection  to  the 

amendment,  Mr.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bhsaux).  The  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  correct, 
precise,  and  perstiasive,  andwe  accept 
the  amendment.  ^'*~ 


Mr.  GARN.  lEx.  President,  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  to  the  minor- 
ity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  (No.  232)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  I*resident,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AKBTOMXirr  HO.  333 

■  (Purpose:  Delete  language  relating  to  the 

organization  of  the  Washington  office  of 

the  National  Parli  Service) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  consideration  of 
the  amendment  of  the  majority 
leader? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  why  was 
there  objection?  Was  there  an  amend- 
ment pending?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes, 
the  Cranston  amendment  is  stiU  pend- 
ing. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Cran- 
ston amendment  be  temporarily  put 
aside  to  consider  the  amendment  by 
the  majority  leader  and  one  more 
amendment  after  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Brmo]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
233. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Delete  lines  16  through  23  on  page  52  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

ADMINISTRATrVE  PROVISION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  while  Mr. 
McCLtTRZ  is  on  the  floor,  the  amend- 
ment deletes  an  administrative  provi- 
sion pertaining  to  the  organization  of 
the  Washington  office  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  The  committee's  repro- 
grammlng  guidelines  require  that  reor- 
ganizations not  provided  for  in  regular 
appropriation  bills  or  reports  accom- 
panying those  bill  be  submitted  to  the 
committee  for  approval  prior  to  imple- 
mentation. Last  fall,  the  National 
Park  Service,  Washington  office,  was 
reorganized  without  the  appropriate 
reprogramming  notice  being  provided 
to  the  committee.  , 

The  committee  discussed  this  issue 
with  the  Secretary  at  a  hearing  on 
February  18  and  with  the  Ateistant 
Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wildlife  and 


Parks  at  a  hearing  on  February  20. 
Both  the  Secretary  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  stated  that  they  did  not  feel 
that  they  could  or  would  comply  with 
the  reprogramming  guidelines  of  the 
committee. 

Consequently,  Mr.  President,  we  in- 
cluded language  in  the  fiscal  year  1987 
supplemental  seeking  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Washington  office  of  the 
National  Park  Service  in  a  specific 
manner. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  sent  me  a  letter 
stating  "Let  me  assure  you  that  it  is 
my  Intention  to  comply  with  yoiu*  re- 
programming guidelines.  In  consider- 
ation of  the  committee's  views  on  this 
matter.  I  am  prepared  to  organize  the 
Office  of  Policy  Development  as  set 
forth  in  the  report."  The  Secretary's 
letter  goes  on  to  state  "Accordingly.  I 
respectfully  request  that  the  Senate 
delete  the  specific  provision  in  the  bill 
on  this  subject." 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior on  his  letter.  He  is  a  man  of  high 
integrity.  And  I  take  his  letter  to  be  a 
statement  of  intent  that  if  the  Senate 
deletes  the  specific  provision  as  he  re- 
quested, he  will  take  the  desired  action 
to  reorganize  the  Washington  office  of 
the  National  Park  Service.  I  also  take 
him  at  his  word  that  he  intends  to 
comply  with  the  committee's  repro- 
gramming guidelines. 

Consequently,  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  Secretary's  letter,  I  feel  there  is 
no  longer  a  need  f  cr  the  language  and 
I  am  offering  this  amendment  to 
delete  the  provision.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  amendment. 

Ui.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
personally  cleared  this  amendment 
with  the  majority  leader,  and  we 
accept  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  offering  this  amendment. 

There  could  have  been  a  continued 
confrontation  between  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  on  this  issue. 
The  Secretary  has  chosen  not  to 
pursue  that  confrontation  any  fur- 
ther. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  resolution  of 
the  problem.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  offering  the  amendment  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  for  his 
statement  and  for  his  support. 

Mr.  F*resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  which  I  referred 
dated  May  27,  1987.  addressed  to  me 
by  Secretary  Hodel,  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rsx>RO.  as  follows: 
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Tn  Skkbtast  or  nn  Imtbuor. 

WuiMngton,  DC  May  27,  1$97. 
Hon.  RosBT  C.  Brms, 

Chairman.   SubeomtmiUte  on   Ou  Depart- 
ment of  tht  tntatior  and  /Mated  Agen- 
eiae.  Committae  on  Approprtatione.  U.S. 
Senate.  Waahinoton,  DC 
Dua  Mb.  Cmramir  Th«  Senate  Appro- 
prUUooa  Oommlttee  veraton  of  the  FT  1M7 
Supplamaital    ApproprUUona    bill    (HJt. 
IMT)  fftmt^t'**"  lanfuace  tn  the  National 
Puk     Senrtoe     admlnlatratlve     prorlalona 
whk^  aeeks  to  e*t»bUab  an  Office  of  Policy 
Development  <OFD)  within  the  Immediate 
Offloe  of  the  Director  under  hla  Mle  luper- 


Aooompanylng  report  lancuace  (pace  67 
of  Senate  Report  lOO-M)  Indicates  that  the 
bin  languace  iainreqwaae  to  Congreaalonal 
eoneen  regardlnc  the  Department'*  Imple- 
mentation of  Committee  reprocrammlng 
guldeUnea. 

Let  me  aaure  you  that  It  la  my  Intention 
to  comply  with  your  reprocrammlng  gulde- 
Unea. In  ooneideration  of  the  Committee's 
Ttewa  on  this  matter.  I  am  prepared  to  orga- 
nise OFD  aa  aet  forth  in  the  report. 

AooonUncly.  I  reopectfully  requeat  that 
the  Senate  delete  the  apedflc  provision  in 
the  bill  on  thla  aubject. 

If  you  have  any  further  concerns  recard- 
Inc   this   matter,   please   let   me   luiow.    I 
renuOn  committed  to  good  working  relations 
with  the  CongreoB. 
Sincerely. 

DoHALD  Paul  Hodil. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
then  fiirther  dlacxiaslon  on  the 
amendment?  If  not.  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  amendment  (No.  233)  was 
agreed  to. 

Bir.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  Cranston 
amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  pending  busi- 
ness Is  my  unanimous-consent  request 
to  ask  that  another  amendment  come 
in  before  it.  since  we  are  not  quite 
ready  with  the  langauge^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Does  any  Senator  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  what 
amendment  Is  now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  asked  unani- 
mous consent,  which  was  agreed  to. 
that  another  amendment  be  eligible  to 
be  offered  at  this  time  prior  to  the 
Cranston  amendment. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Is  there  another  amend- 
ment backed  up  behind  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  CaAiirroii?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Is  that  an  amendment 
by  Mr.  Hoixmos? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  Senator 
HOLLiMOS.  is  the  author. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  sUte  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  have  a  list  of 
amendments  which  are.  as  I  under- 
stand it.  exclusive  amendments,  and 
no  other  first-degree  amendment 
other  than  those  listed  may  be 
brought  up.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  it  a  necessity 
that  all  of  those  be  brought  up.  or  is 
the  bill  now  ready  upon  no  further 
debate  for  third  reading?      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  sUte  that  on  the  list  there 
are  three  amendments  that  still  must 
be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Very  well.  In  other 
words,  though.  If  Senators  want  to 
have  their  amendments  dealt  with, 
they  should  come  this  afternoon  be- 
cause we  will  be  ready  upon  the  dis- 
posal of  the  three  pending  amend- 
ments for  third  reading?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  makes  a  very  wise  observation 
which  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roU. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  two  managers  are 
waiting  patiently  for  Senators  to  come 
to  the  floor  and  call  up  their  amend- 
ments. We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
complete  this  bill  today  unless  the 
Senators  call  up  their  amendments.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  Senators  do  not  call 
up  their  amendments,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  complete  it  tomorrow.  I  hope 
that  Senators  will  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity. 

JL  had  one  amendment  and  I  called  it 
up  because  I  saw  a  good  place  to  call  it 
up.  That  was  when  no  other  Senator 
was  seeking  the  floor  to  get  recogni- 
tion to  call  up  his  amendment.  If  I  had 
another  amendment,  this  would  be  a 
good  time  and  I  would  be  offering  it. 
but  I  do  not  have  another  amendment. 
But  it  is  a  good  time  for  other  Sena- 
tors to  come  to  the  floor  and  call  up 
their  amendments. 

Mr.  President.  I  hesitate  to  put  In  a 
live  quorum  to  get  the  attention  of 
Senators,  but  I  Just  hope  that  the  two 


cloakrooms  will  outdo  themselves  in 
trying  to  get  Senators  to  come  to  the 
floor  and  call  up  their  amendments.  I 
want  to  thank  the  floor  staffs  on  both 
sides  and  in  the  cloakrooms  for  trying 
to  get  Senators  to  come  to  the  floor 
and  call  up  their  amendments. 

Having  said  that,  I  will  not  at  this 
time  put  In  a  live  quorum.  That  would 
disrupt  too  many  committee  meetings. 
But  sometimes  we  have  to  resort  to 
such  disruptions  to  get  Senators  to 
come  to  the  floor  and  call  up  their 
amendments. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  of  this  Senator 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bumpers!  is  now  the  pending  business. 
I  send  a  modification  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  that  the  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  Cranston-Murkowskl 
amendment. 

AMXirDMKIlT  NO.  SIS,  A8  MOOinXD 

(Purpose:  Provided  for  continuation  of 
disaster  loan  making  activities) 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (x>nsent  that  that  amend- 
ment be  temporarily  set  aside  and  we 
recall  the  Rollings  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  modification? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HoLUNOs]  for  himself  and  Mr.  Buitms 
proposes  as  amendment  numbered  226.  as 
modified. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (x>nsent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  13:  restore  the  matter  stricken  on 
Une  7  and  insert: 

"SAUUIIKS  AND  KXPKNSKS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses".  $8.000.(K)0  for  disaster  loan 
making  activities,  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  "Business  Loan  and  Investment  Fund": 


Provided,  That  the  limit  on  direct  loans  in 
Public  Law  M-500  and  M-9S1  U  hereby  re- 
duced to  $8».000.(K)0:  Provided  further.  That 
of  the  funds  made  available  under  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce,  Justice,  and  State, 
the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act,  1987,  as  included  in  Public 
Law  M-500  and  M-S51.  for  Small  Business 
Development  Centers,  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  63.000,000  may  be  transferred  for 
disaster  loan  making  activities." 

Mr.  H0LLIN08.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  Small  Business  Administration 
amendment  to  transfer  over  some  $8 
million  for  the  disaster  loan  activities. 
As  we  explained  In  the  presentation  on 
the  floor  yesterday,  we  nm  out  of 
money  in  July.  This  amendment  has 
been  stiggested  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  SBA  authorization  com- 
mittee and  the  distinguished  ranking 
member,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. Senator  Weicksr. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  for  Just  a 
moment? 

Mi.  rollings.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  might  say  that  this 
amendment,  with  the  changes  that 
have  been  made,  I  am  advised  by  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  has 
been  cleared  with  our  side. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Tes.  that  is  correct. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator.  It 
has  been  cleared  In  the  context  of 
this— I  do  not  know  what  they  call  It— 
accoimting  method  they  have  down- 
stairs, "provided,  that  the  limit  on 
direct  loans  in  Public  Laws  99-500  and 
99-591  is  hereby  reduced  to  $89  mil- 
lion." I  think  that  was  the  require- 
ment In  the  order  to  comply  with  the 
Budget  Act. 

So.  if  we  are  now  in  compliance.  I 
would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
or  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  not,  the  question  recurs  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  amendment  (No.  226).  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished managers  of  the  bill  and  our 
majority  leader,  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  There  are  many  things  I 
admire  about  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  One  of  them  is  that  you  do 
not  need  to  find  out  how  he  stands  on 
any  question.  He  will  not  beat  arouind 
the  bush  about  it. 

Another  thing  I  admire  him  for  and 
appreciate  very  much  Is  the  fact  that 
If  he  has  an  amendment,  the  staff 
calls  him  and  tells  him  that  it  is  a 
good  time  to  call  up  his^  amendment 
and  the  leadership  wants  some  amend- 
ments, and  the  Senator  from  South 


Carolina  comes  to  the  floor.  That 
helps  to  move  the  Senate's  work  along 
and  it  does  not  go  unnotlcM  or  unap- 
preciated, at  least  by  this  Senator. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Cranston-Muiitowski  amendment  is 
now  pendtog.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  set  aside  until  such  time  as 
we  are  ready  to  call  it  up  when  an- 
other amendment  is  not  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Callfomia  that  a  Senator  previously 
requested  that  the  Cranston  amend- 
ment be  temporarily  set  aside  pending, 
the  offering  of  another  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Tes,  but  I  would 
now  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  authorized  to  set  it  aside  and 
bring  it  up  when  we  are  ready  with  it. 
and  we  are  almost  ready,  when  an- 
other amendment  is  not  pending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  Senator's  unani- 
mous-consent request?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Will  this  mean  it  will  come  up 
automatically  or  must  It  be  called  up? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  state  the  amendment 
would  have  to  be  brought  up  at  an  ap- 
propriate time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Is  the  Metzenbaum  amendment 
now  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  unless  a 
Senator  has  an  indication  that  an- 
other Senator  Is  going  to  come  to  the 
floor  and  call  up  an  amendfnent  soon. 
I  am  going  to  put  In  a  live  quorum  call. 
Perhaps  that  will  get  the  attention  of 
Senators.  It  may  take  a  little  longer  to 
get  an  amendment  up  that  way.  but  at 
least  we  can  call  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  that  we  are  not  In  a  recess 
and  there  Is  work  to  be  done  on  this 
bill.  Senators  have  Indicated  that  they 
want  to  call  up  amendments,  they 
have  Identified  their  amendments,  and 
now  the  managers  are  patiently— I 
should  say  Impatiently— sitting  and 
waiting  for  Senators  to  come  to  the 
floor  and  call  up  their  amendments.  I 
will  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  It  will  be  a  live  quorum,  unless  a 
Senator  Indicates  he  wants  to  call  up 
an  amendment  at  this  time. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
Shield,  I  will  say  I  know  the  need  to  call 
up  amendments.  We  have  two  amend- 
ments which  are  almost  ready,  but  not 
quite.  They  will  be  ready  soon.  That  is 
why  I  am  staying  on  the  floor  so  that  I 
can  call  them  up  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  there  Is  some  amendment 
about  to  be  called  up  within  5  or  10 
minutes.  I  shall  relent  momentarily.  I 
would  like  to  put  in  a  live  quorum,  but 
that  takes  time.  too.  and  takes  Sena- 
tors away  from  committee  meetings. 
But  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  inconven- 
iencing all  Senators  when  Senators 
who  have  amendments  do  not  call 
them  up  when  there  is  ample  opportu- 
nity to  call  them  up  and  nobody  else  Is 
seeking  recognition.  This  means  the 
Senate  will  be  on  this  bill  later  tomor- 
row than  It  would  otherwise  be  and 
perhaps  even  on  next  Tuesday,  we 
shaU  still  be  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun.  I  imderstand  that  there 
will  be  an  amendment  probably  ready 
to  be  called  up  within  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleiit  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMXNT  NO.  234 

(Purpose:  To  state  the  opposition  of  the 
United  States  Senate  to  the  use  of  any 
funds  provided  by  this  act  to  pay  sever- 
ance pay  to  any  World  Bank  employee) 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  seek  unanimous  consent 
to  offer  his  amendment  at  this  time? 
Mr.  DIXON.  I  do,  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  for 
himself.  Mr.  Kastxn,  and  Mr.  Inoutx  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numt>er«d  241. 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  followlnr 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  no  funds 
provided  under  this  act  may  be  used  for  the 
payment  of  severance  pay  to  any  employee 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  (World  Bank). 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nas^  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  really 
consider  this  amendment  noncontro- 
versial  in  the  sense  tliat  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Jurisdictional  subcom- 
mittee. Senator  iHomn  of  Hawaii  and 
Senator  Kasteh  of  Wisconsin,  are  co- 
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ipomon  of  thli  amendment  with  me.  I 
wiah  the  raoord  to  show  that  Senator 
DaCoiicnn  of  Arliona  ts  a  ooiponaor 
M  welL 

The  clerk  haa  read  the  text  of  the 
amendment,  which  simply  aayi  that  It 
is  the  senae  of  the  Senate  that  no 
funda  iMtnrlded  under  thia  act  may  be 
uaed  for  the  payment  of  aeveranoe  pay 
of  any  employee  for  the  International 
Bank  for  Reoonstructlon  and  Develop- 
ment. That  la  the  World  Bank. 

I  told  the  Senate  the  other  day, 
when  I  tried  to  obtain  money  for 
■ummer  Joba  for  dlaadvantaged  youth, 
that  thhi  particular  supplemental  con- 
templates the  award  of  golden  para- 
chutea  In  the  amount  of  $200,000 
apleee  for  390  employees  of  the  World 


Mr.  President,  all  of  those  employees 
are  paid  very  substantial  salaries.  I 
cannot  prove  this,  but  my  personal  In- 
formation iB  that,  believe  It  or  not,  the 
World  Bank.  In  addition,  pays  their 
Federal  tazea  on  top  of  their  salaries.  I 
hate  to  suggest  that  at  severance  time, 
they  also  get  $200,000  apiece  in  golden 
parachutes  as  severance  pay.  It  is 
simply  an  outrage. 

I  believe  there  is  no  objection  to  this 
language,  which  assures  that  that  wlU 
not  take  place.  I  would  be  more  than 
friiung  to  yield  time  for  anyone  else 
who  desires  to  be  heard.  I  think  we 
have  discussed  this  so  thoroughly— all 
of  yesterday— that  there  Is  nothing  I 
can  add  to  the  comments  I  have  al- 
ready made  except  to  suggest  that  at  a 
time  when  we  have  serious  budgetary 
deficits.  I  consider  it  an  outrage  to 
spoid  this  kind  of  money  on  $200,000 
severance-pay  awards  for  employees  of 
the  World  Bank.  

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  discussion  of  the 
Senator's  amendment? 

The  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  this  amendment  Is 
acceptable  to  both  the  majority  and 
the  minority.  Senator  Kastkh  and 
Senator  Ikovts.  I  believe,  are  cospon- 


UM 


I  only  ask  the  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  If  it  is  acceptable.  Is 
there  a  necessity  to  have  a  rollcall 
vote? 

LBAB  PAaAonrm  at  ths  wouj>  baitk 

Mr.  DaCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
supiwrt  Senator  Dizoh's  amendment 
to  reduce  the  UJB.  contribution  to  the 
World  Bank  by  $100  million.  The 
World  Bank,  which  lends  money  to 
the  world's  poorer  countries,  seeks  to 
generously  give  an  enhanced  severance 
pay  package  to  top  officials  to  the 
tune  of  $100  million.  Potentially,  an 
individual  could  receive  up  to  $200,000. 
In  sophisticated  business  vocabulary 
this  is  referred  to  as  a  "golden  para- 
chute" benefit.  In  Arizona,  this  Is 
called  plain  and  simply  a  "lead  para- 
chute." 


While  the  World  Bank  may  accom- 
plish some  worthwhile  and  beneficial 
servloes  to  address  problems  such  as 
world  hunger,  this  type  of  generous 
severance  plan  has  no  place  in  foreign 
assistance.  While  direct  bilateral  for- 
eign assistance  does  help  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment to  a  strong  defense  and  alle- 
viating starvation,  this  multilateral  as- 
sistance, which  we  obviously  cannot 
control,  diminishes  the  effectiveness 
and  support  for  good  programs.  This 
$100  million  lead  parachute  should 
never  be  allowed  to  fly.  I  know  it 
would  not  in  Arlsona. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment  and 
convey  to  our  constituents  that  we  In 
Congress  are  performing  our  oversight 
role.  We  are  seelUng  to  eliminate  waste 
and  greed.  We  are  careful  with  U.S. 
tax  dollars.  This  amendment  achieves 
all  these  requirements  and  I  thank 
Senator  Dixoif  for  his  leadership  on 
this  issue. 

lis.  DIXON.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  on  the  other  side 
that  I  would  like  to  have  a  rollcall  vote 
so  the  message  is  clear  to  the  World 
Bank.  Very  frankly,  all  the  informa- 
tion I  have  about  the  way  they  con- 
duct their  business  makes  me  con- 
cerned about  the  very  questionable 
methods  they  employ  in  connection 
with  paying  their  employees. 

I  would  like  the  rollcall.  I  say  to  my 
colleague.  There  being  nothing  else 
pending  at  this  time,  I  believe  I  would 
like  the  roUcaU. 

Mr.  DARN.  I  suggest  we  go  ahead 
and  vote,  then.  ^ 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  t*resident,  I 
apologise  for  being  off  the  floor.  This 
is  the  Senator's  amendment  on  the 
World  Bank  at  this  point:  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DIXON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  we  are  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment,  could  we  viti- 
ate the  yeas  and  nays?  Let  me  put  it 
this  way:  If  we  enthusiastically  accept 
It.  could  we  vitiate  the  rollc&ll  vote? 

Mr.  DIXON,  lii.  President.  I  repeat 
the  same  thing  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  I  said  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  that  nothing  Is  happening 
anyway  and  I  think  I  would  prefer  the 
rollcall  vote  to  show  we  are  dead  seri- 
ous about  these  questionable  practices 
contemplated  by  the  World  Bank. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  that  Is  the  case, 
til.  President— the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  asked  for?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  asked  for  and 
ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  folks  on  this  side  has  suggested  to 
me  that  some  Senator  may  want  to 
come  over  on  this  matter  and  out  of 
courtesy  to  that  Senator,  we  should 
not  begin  the  rollcall.  I  hesitate  to 


take  the  time  of  my  colleagues  but  I 
want  to  accommodate  a  colleague. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  our  friend  would  let  us  go  ahead 
with  the  rollcall.  because  we  are  trying 
to  push  the  bill  ahead. 

Mr.  DIXON.  No  problem.  My  col- 
league may  go  right  ahead.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Biddy],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoRX].  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  KxmiKDT].  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gixinf]  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 

lidr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  E>vAifs] 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaslu  [Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  WAiufSt]  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Adams).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  90, 
nays  3.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  133  Leg.] 

TEAS-90 


Adama 

Fowler 

MItcheU 

Annstronc 

Oam 

Moynlhan 

Bauctu 

Oraham 

Nkrklei 

Bentaen 

Oramm 

Nuun 

Ormaley 

Packwond 

Bond 

HarUn 

Prosier 

Hatch 

Prozmire 

BcMchwia 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Bradlef 

Hecht 

Qtiayle 

Btmuix 

Hentn 

Reld 

Bumpers 

Belns 

RIetle 

Buntirk 

Helnu 

RockefeUer 

Byrd 

HolUnis 

Roth 

ChafM 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

ChllM 

Inoujre 

Sanford 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Sarbancs 

Cohen 

Kama 

Saaser 

Conrad, 

KaoetMuim 

Shelby 

Cranston 

Kaat«n 

Simon 

D'Amato 

Kerry 

Simpson 

Diuiforth 

LAUtenbert 

Specter 

Daachle 

Leahy 

Stafford 

DeConclni 

Levin 

Stennls 

Dixon 

Matiunaca 

Stevens 

Dodd 

McCain 

Symms 

Dole 

McOure 

Thurmond 

Donenld 

MeConneU 

Trible 

E>urenberier 

Melcher 

WaUop 

Exon 

Metaenbaiun 

Wilson 

Pord 

Mlkulakl 
NAY8-3 

WIrtb 

lAicar 

rao 

Wetcker 

Ncrr  voTWO- 

-7 

Blden 

Oore 

Waraer 

Bvana 

Kennedy 

Olenn 

Murkowiki 

So  the  amendment  (No.  234)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  C«ANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  California 
that  there  is  a  pending  amendment 
and  it  takes  unanimous  consent  to  set 
aside  the  Metzenbaum  amendment  at 
this  point  in  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  so  ask  unani- 
mous consent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object.  I  wish  to  make  an  Inquiry  here 
of  the  managers  of  the  bill.  I  have 
been  waiting  all  day  to  offer  an 
amendment.  What  does  the  prospect 
look  like  after  the  CJranston  amend- 
ment is  disposed  of?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  pause  a  moment,  I  will  in- 
quire of  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 

parliamentary  inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wlU  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  Metzenbaum 
amendment,  and  there  is  pending  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Crah- 
stoh],  may  offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  posed  a  question  to  the 
manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
a  schedule  here  or  are  Senators  Just 
seelLlng  recognition?  Is  there  anything 
in  the  record  that  is  in  order  as  to  who 
is  to  come  up  next  or  what? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Metzenbaum 
amendment  is  the  pending  business, 
but  is  not  ripe  because  they  want  to 
set  that  aside  for  additional  drafting. 

Then  did  I  understand  the  Chair  to 
say  that  the  Cranston  amendment 
occurs  after  that  and  is  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  have 
recognized  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia and  there  is  a  unanimous-consent 
request  pending  that  the  Metzenbaum 
amendment  be  set  aside  so  that  the 
Seiuitor  from  California  may  offer  his 
amendment  so  it  will  be  the  pending 
business,  because  he  had  been  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  there  any  pend- 
ing business  other  than  the  Metz- 
enbaum amendment  and  the  CJranston 

Amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  other  pending  business.  The 
(Cranston  amendment  Is  not  yet  of- 
fered. The  Metzenbaum  amendment  is 
pending.  There  is  no  other  business 
other  than  the  blU  Itself. 

Bfr.  CKANSTON,  If  I  may  beg  to 
differ  with  the  Presiding  Officer,  I 
think  that  is  incorrect.  There  is  an- 
other (Cranston  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion. 


THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  There  is  a  Cran- 
ston-Murkowsld  amendment  pending 
which  has  not  been  called  up.  What  I 
have  now  sent  to  the  desk  is  a  differ- 
ent amendment  I  am  offering  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts who  had  intended  to  offer  it  with 
me  but  Is  unavoidably  absent  today. 
Since  he  Is  not  here  today  I  am  pro- 
posing this  amendment  on  his  behalf 
and  for  myself  and  Senators  Adams. 
Buroick.  Conrad,  Dodd,  Gore,  Hatch, 

MOTNIHAN.    RiEGLE,    SaHTORD,    SIMOM. 

WiLSOH.  WiRTH.  and  Kerry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Metzenbaum 
amendment  Is  set  aside  at  this  point  in 
time. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  rec- 
ognized. 

AMSfDMEirrNO.  123S 

(Purpose:  To  add  $27,000,000  for  grants  to 
States  for  AIDS  prevention  and  reduce 
outlays  conunensurately  for  certain  gov- 
ernment travel  expenses) 

BCr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston] (for  Mr.  Kennedy),  for  himself,  Mr. 
(Cranston,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Conrad.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Oori,  Mr.  Hatch, 
Mr.  MoTNiHAN,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Santord, 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wirth,  and 
Mr.  Kerry  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 235. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  disposed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  (a)  In  addition  to  amouints  appro- 
priated in  this  Act.  there  are  appropriated 
to  the  Onters  for  Disease  Control  for  "Dis- 
ease control,  research,  and  training. 
$27,000,000. 

(bKl)  In  the  cases  of  aU  appropriations  ac- 
counts from  which  expenses  for  travel, 
transportation,  and  subsistence  (including 
per  diem  allowances)  are  paid  under  chapter 
57  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  there  are 
hereby  prohibited  to  be  obligated  under 
such  accounts  in  fiscal  year  1987  a  uniform 
percentage  of  such  amounts,  as  determined 
by  the  President  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (2).  as,  but  for  this  sub- 
section, would— 

(A)  be  available  for  obligation  in  such  ac- 
counts as  fo  June  1,  1987. 

(B)  be  planned  to  be  obligated  for  such  ex- 
penses after  such  date  during  fiscal  year 
1987,  and 

(C)  result  in  total  outlays  of  $18  million  in 
fiscal  year  1987. 

(2)  Before  making  determinations  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  President  shaU  obtain 
from  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  recommendations 


for  determinations  with  respect  to  (A)  the 
identification  of  the  accounts  affected.  (B) 
the  amount  in  each  such  account  available 
as  of  such  date  for  obligation.  (C)  the 
amounts  plaimed  to  be  obligated  for  such 
expenses  after  such  date  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  (D>  the  uniform  percentage  by  which 
such  amounts  need  to  be  reduced  in  order  to 
comply  with  paragraph  (1). 

(c)  Within  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
specifying  the  determinations  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Sections  1341(a)  and  1517  of  UUe  $1. 
United  SUtes  Code,  apply  to  each  accoimt 
for  which  a  determination  is  made  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (b). 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  whip  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  it  b««possible  to 
get  a  time  agreement  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  glad  to  agree 
to  one-half  hour,  equally  divided. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  as  I  imder- 
stand.  Senator  Chiles  has  no  objec- 
tion to  this  matter  because  it  is  deficit 
neutral.  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
Is  opposition  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  If  not,  we  could  perhaps  accept 
this  because  it  is  deficit  neutral  for  re- 
search on  AIDS,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  gamers  any  opposition 
or  not.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HATIFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  as  long  as 
there  are  no  amendments  to  this 
amendment,  we  would  not  object  to  a 
time  agreement. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object, 
what  I  am  stating  is  if  there  is  no  op- 
position, we  can  accept  this  without 
even  the  30-minute  debate.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  would  be 
fine. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  do  we  have  a 
Congressional  Budget  Office  scoring 
on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  CniANSTON.  Yes.  we  do,  and  it 
is  budget  neutral.  I  am  prepared  to 
speak  only  very  briefly  if  the  manag- 
ers are  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment.         

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  can  the 
Senator  tell  us  what  is  in  the  amend- 
ment?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  request  pending. 

At  the  present  time,  the  amendment 
has  been  read.  There  is  no  formal  re- 
quest for  time.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  the  floor.  There  has  been 
no  time  request  and  the  Senator  from 
California  has  been  responding  to  in- 
quiries from  others.  The  Senator  from 
California. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  If  I  vo»9  imponA 
to  the  Senator  frcmi  Oklahoma  juat  in 
a  couple  of  lentenoea.  this  amendment 
is  budget  neutraL  Flrrt  of  all  lU  pur- 
pose la  the  foUowlnr  It  would  add  $27 
mniton  for  AIDS  prevention,  oounsel- 
tng,  and  education  aeUvlUea  and 
reduce  outlajrs  for  Oovemment-wlde 
travel  by  the  $18  million  In  outlaya 
needed  to  of fket  the  AIDS  add  on. 

Bfr.  Preatdent,  the  amendment  I  am 
offwtnc  <■  one  which  the  Senator 
from  MaaHkchuaetU  [Mr.  Kamnmr] 
had  originally  Intended  to  offer.  This 
ammdment  la  budget  neutraL  It  would 
add  $27  mlUlon  for  AIDS  prevention, 
oounaellng.  and  education  activities 
and  reduce  outlays  for  Oovemment- 
wlde  travel  by  the  $18  million  In  out- 
lays needed  to  of fket  the  AIDS  add-on. 

Mr.  President,  last  Thursday,  we 
spent  quite  a  few  hours  dlsCTisslng 
AIDS.  At  issue  was  an  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hblms]  to  require  mandatory  testing 
of  maniage  license  applicants.  It  was  a 
good  debate,  and  the  Senate  voted 
^fvyi  ^f t«*'™*"g'y  against  the  amend- 
ment, 98  to  32.  In  so  doing,  the  Senate 
went  on  reccvd  in  support  of  the 
Public  Health  experts  who.  while 
stnmgly  advocating  voluntary  testing 
in  coordination  with  extensive  pre- 
and  posttest  counseling,  object  to 
^mw^A^tinq  testing  for  those  indlvld- 


Mr.  President,  during  that  debate 
the  Soiator  from  Massaschusetts  [Mr. 
KamfSDT]  and  others  made  the  point 
that  before  considering  mandatory 
testing  programs,  we  should  first 
ensure  that  all  individxials  who  want 
to  know  their  antibody  status  can  do 
so  in  a  confidential  and  anonymous 
setting  with  counseling. 

I  want  to  rrpp*'— ««»  that  counseling 
and  confidentiality  are  essential  com- 
ponents ol  any  voluntary  testing  pro- 
gram. Whether  an  individual  is  anti- 
body positive  or  negative,  he  or  she 
must  understand  the  implications  of 
the  test  result  and  be  given  all  the  up- 
to-date  information  about  how  the 
AIDS  virus  is  transmitted  and  how  to 
prevent  transmission.  Moreover,  the 
results  of  those  tests  must  be  kept  con- 
fidential in  order  to  prevent  any 
misuse  or  discrimination  resulting 
from  the  tests. 

Although  voluntary  test  sites  exist, 
they  cannot  presently  accommodate 
all  persons  seeking  the  test  and  the  de- 
mands are  growing.  Waiting  lists  are 
weeks  and  months  long  In  cities  with 
the  greatest  number  of  AIDS  cases.  In 
Los  Angeles,  for  instance,  the  waiting 
period  is  7  weeks.  In  San  Francisco,  it « 
a  month. 

This  amendment  would  help  States 
expand  those  programs.  Currently. 
only  $26  million  in  Federal  funds  are 
being  expended  to  help  States  conduct 
testing,  counseling,  and  education  pro- 
grams. Much  much  more  Is  needed. 
Our  amendment  would  provide  for  a 


doubling  of  those  efforts  and  enable 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals 
to  have  access  to  voluntary,  confiden- 
tial testing  and  counseling  about 
AIDS. 

Our  amendment  would  also  provide 
funding  for  education  programs  specif- 
ically targeted  for  minority  communi- 
ties. Until  a  vaccine  is  developed,  pro- 
grams that  educate  individuals  about 
how  the  virus  is  transmitted  and  that 
actually  produce  behavioral  changes 
necessary  to  prevent  transmission  are 
and  will  remain  the  only  realistic  hope 
for  stopping  the  further  spread  of  the 
disease.  If  ever  there  was  a  case  of  an 
ounce  of  prevention  being  worth  a 
pound  of  cure,  this  is  it. 

Minorities  represent  disproportion- 
ate numbers  of  AIDS  cases,  and  be- 
>  cause  of  special  cultural  and  language 
needs,  minority  organizations  must  be 
very  much  involved  in  developing  edu- 
cation and  outreach  programs.  Black 
and  Hispanic  Americans  now  account 
for  38  percent  of  all  AIDS  cases  in  this 
Nation.  Among  pediatric  cases,  80  per- 
cent are  black  and  Hispanic.  This 
amendment  would  provide  $7  million 
that  is  greaUy  needed  to  assist  in  tar- 
geted education  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  in  its  1986  report  enti- 
Ued.  "Confronting  AIDS,"  recom- 
mended a  coordinated  national  preven- 
tion and  education  effort.  The  NA6 
suggested  that  $1  billion  would  be 
needed  for  that  effort  by  1991.  Today 
we  are  spending  a  total  of  about  $82 
million.  This  amendment  would  en- 
hance those  efforts  and  help  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  enormous  task 
ahead  of  us.  What  we  don't  spend 
today  for  education  and  prevention 
wUl  cost  us  tomorrow  in  lost  lives. 

Mr.  President,  this  modest  $27  mil- 
lion addition  in  budget  authority 
would  be  offset  by  a  reduction  in  the 
travel  account  for  governmental  per- 
sonnel. The  executive  branch  current- 
ly spends  about  $6  billion  a  year  on 
travel  for  civilian  and  military  employ- 
ees. A  reduction  of  $18  million  in  out- 
lays during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year  would  be  about  only  1  per- 
cent of  the  travel  budget  during  that 
period  of  time.  Agenies  should  be  able 
to  absorb  the  reduction  through  cost- 
saving  practices. 

VLt.  President,  this  $27  million  could 
signlficanUy  improve  our  AIDS  pre- 
vention efforts.  Time  is  of  the  essence. 
We  can't  wait  until  the  next  fiscal 
year.  It's  imperative  that  we  act  now 
while  we  have  the  opportunity. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
KsmfXDTl  for  his  efforts  In  putting 
this  amendment  together.  He  is  very 
committed  to  allocating  all  necessary 
resources  to  combating  AIDS  and  I 
luiow  he  felt  very  strongly  about  this 
amendment.  I  would  also  like  to  thank 
his  staff  for  their  assistance  today. 


I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  Join  Senator  Cxahstoii  In 
offering  an  amendment  to  allocate  $27 
million  to  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  to  distribute  to  States  for 
AIDS  prevention;  $20  million  of  which 
will  go  toward  blood  tests  for  AIDS 
antibodies  and  $7  million  will  go  to 
AIDS  prevention  In  minority  commu- 
nities. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  Join  in 
offering  this  amendment  because  the 
funds  we  provide  would  help  to  carry 
out  the  goals  of  a  comprehensive  bill 
on  AIDS— 8.  24— that  I  Introduced  on 
the  first  day  of  the  100th  Congress.  S. 
24  authorizes  $20  million  for  anony- 
mous testing  sites  where  IndlvidusJs 
could  go  to  be  tested  anonymously  for 
the  presence  of  AIDS  antibodies.  Cur- 
renUy.  there  are  insufficient  funds  for 
testing  sites  as  a  means  of  AIDS  pre- 
vention. Waiting  lists  to  get  tested  for 
AIDS  antibodies  are  as  long  as  12 
weeks  in  New  York  City.  We  have  an 
urgent  need  for  these  funds— a  need 
which  must  be  met. 

The  costs  for  the  15,400  diagnosed 
AIDS  patients  in  1985  Is  estimated  to 
be  $1.2  billion— includes  value  of  lost 
productivity.  By  1991.  the  costs  of 
AIDS  is  expected  to  rise  to  $16  billion 
per  year.  By  spending  $20  million  now. 
as  I  have  proposed  to  do  in  my  bill  and 
is  being  done  today,  we  take  positive 
action  toward  reducing  the  spread  of 
the  disease.  It  is  my  hope  that  by 
taking  such  action  now,  we  may 
reduce  the  toll  of  AIDS  on  our  Nation, 
not  only  in  dollars,  but  in  human  life. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  California  has  t>een  cleared  by 
the  subcommittee.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  from  the  minority 
side  has  cleared  the  amendment  and  it 
would  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  man- 
agers.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California. 

The  amendment  (No.  235)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  both  Sen- 
ators managing  the  blU  very,  very 
much. 


k 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  once  again  occurs  on  the 
Metaenbaum  amendment. 

VLr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  the  Metsenbaum  amend- 
ment aside.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana?  If  not,  with- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AKKIIDIIXIfT  HO.  336 

(Purpose:  To  strike  out  provUlona  of  the  bill 

other  than  supplemental  appropriations 

for  the  Commodity  Oedlt  Corporation) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  mjrself .  "Ui.  MATStmAOA.  Mrs. 
Kassbauic  Mr.  Oramm,  and  Mr. 
QvATLB.  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Snofal,  for 
himself,  Mr.  Matsuhaoa,  Mrs.  KASSXSAnM, 
Mr.  OSAMM,  and  Mr.  Quayu.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  236. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Begtonlng  on  page  2,  strike  out  line  1  and 
all  that  follows  through  page  168.  line  12. 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CoMMOorrr  CKKorr  Corporatioh 

RKntBuasKMnrr  roH  net  rkauzed  losses 
(Transfer  of  funds) 

To  reimburse  the  Commodity  C^redit  Cor- 
poration for  net  realized  losses  sustained, 
but  not  previously  reimbursed,  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  August  17.  1961  (15  U.S.C.  TlSa- 
11.  713a-12).  $6,563,189,000.  such  funds  to  be 
available,  together  with  other  resources 
available  to  the  Corporation,  to  finance  the 
Corporation's  programs  and  activities 
during  fiscal  year  1987:  Provided,  That  of 
the  foregoing  amount  not  to  exceed  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  shall  be  available  for  the 
following  programs:  export  guaranteed  loan 
claims.  $300,000,000;  conservation  reserve 
program.  $400,000,000:  and  interest  pay- 
menU  to  the  United  SUtes  Treasury. 
$400,000,000:  Provided  further.  That  five 
percent  of  the  funds  available  for  the  con- 
servation reserve  program  in  this  Act  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  conservation  oper- 
ations account  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  for  services  of  its  technicians  in  car- 
rying out  the  conservation  programs  of  the 
Pood  Security  Act  of  1985. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  Senator 
from  Oldahoma  have  asked  me  to  tem- 
porarily set  my  amendment  aside  so 
they  could  offer  an  amendment  that 
has  been  accepted  by  the  committee.  I 
wonder  if  that  would  be  all  right  with 
the  floor  managers.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HARKIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa,  do  you  object? 


Mr.  HARKIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  that,  upon  the 
disposition  of  our  amendment,  which 
we  can  agree  to,  that  we  would  return 
immediately  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  be  the  order  of  business. 

The  pending  business  then,  under 
the  prior  order,  is  an  amendment  that 
is  about  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  So  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  recognized  for  that  purpose  by  the 
order  of  the  Chair,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  having  set  his  amendment  aside. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa. 

AMXHDlfBIlT  HO.  137 

(Purpose:  To  modify  the  approval 
dures  required   for  the   funding  oy  XXie 
Public  Law  School  in  the  Di8trict/<<>f  Co- 
lumbia) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  that  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  HAKKm]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  237. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  « 

The  amendment  reads  as  foUows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  The  matter  under  the  heading 
"Public  Education  System"  in  title  I  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Appropriations  Act. 
1987  (Public  Law  99-591;  100  Stat.  3341-184) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Provided  fur- 
ther. That  of  the  amount  made  available  to 
the  University  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
$1,146,000  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Antioch  School  of  Law:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  acquisition  or  merger  of  the 
Antioch  School  of  Law  shall  have  been  pre- 
viously approved  by  both  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  that  the  Council  shall  have 
issued  its  approval  by  resolution:  Provided 
further.  That  if  the  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  the  District  of  Columbia  fails 
to  approve  the  acquisition  or  merger  of  the 
Antioch  School  of  Law.  the  $1,146,000  shaU 
be  used  solely  for  the  repayment  of  the  gen- 
eral fund  deficit."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Provided  further.  That  $1,146,000 
shall  be  used  solely  for  the  operation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  School  of  Law  and 
which  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed: Provided  further.  That  acquisition  or 
merger  of  the  Antioch  School  of  Law  shall 
have  been  previously  approved  by  the  Coim- 
ell  of  the  District  of  Columbia:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  interim  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  School  of  Law 
shall  report,  by  October  1.  1987  to  the 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Appropriations   Committee   of   the   Senate 


and  House  of  Representatives  on  the  antici- 
pated operating  and  capital  expenses  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  School  of  Law  as  cre- 
ated by  D.C.  Law  61-177,  for  the  next  five 
years:  Provided  further,  That  the  aforemen- 
tioned report  shall  also  include  a  statonent 
from  the  American  Bar  Association  on  the 
current  status  of  an  accreditation  proposal 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  School  of  Law, 
as  created  by  D.C.  Law  61-177.  as  amended: 
Provided  further.  That  if  the  Council  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  falls  to  miprove  the  ac- 
quisition or  merger  of  the  Antioch  School  of 
Law.  the  $1,146,000  shaU  be  uaed  solely  for 
the  repayment  of  the  general  fund  deficit.". 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Ui.  President,  first  I 
want  to, thank  my  friend  from  Idaho 
us  this  opportimlty  to  dls- 
very  quickly  of  an  amendment 
that  has  been  agreed  upon  by  both 
sides.  The  amendment  affects^nly  the 
District  of  Columbia  ftmds.  It  has  no 
impact  on  Federal  outlays  or  the  defi- 
cit. It  has  to  do  only  with  an  internal 
District  of  Coliunbia  matter. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma,  the  ranking  member  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  for  his  support 
and  his  work  in  getting  this  amend- 
ment clarified  so  that  we  could  bring  it 
up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  there  is  no 
impact  on  Federal  outlays  or  the  defi- 
cit. I  have  no  other  remarlu  at  this 
time. 

I  jrleld  to  my  friend  from  Oldahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  Just  like  to  clarify  one  thing 
with  the  Senator,  but  I  also  Join  him 
in  thanking  our  good  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho,  for  his  allowing  us  to 
proceed  with  this  amendment. 

If  the  Senator  would  yield  Just  for  a 
brief  tiuestion.  In  the  amendment,  we 
provide  language  that  requests  a  study 
by  the  interim  board  of  governors  of 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  School  of 
Law  so  that  they  report  by  October  1 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  concerning 
the  anticipated  operating  and  capital 
expenses  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Law  School. 

Would  you  agree  with  this  Senator 
that  it  would  l>e  helpful  to  us,  in  con- 
sidering marldng  up  for  next  year's  ap- 
propriations bill,  to  have  that  report 
submitted  early  so  we  would  have 
some  idea  concerning  those  expenses 
and  also  an  idea  from  the  ABA  wheth- 
er or  not  the  school  will  be  accredited 
or  not. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spond to  my  colleague  from  Oldahoma 
that  I  conciu-  with  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  that  we  ought  to  get  a 
report  on  the  current  status  of  their 
plans  prior  to  our  mark  up  of  the 
fiscal  year  1988  District  of  Columbia 
appropriations. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  also  thank  him  for  his  leadership. 

I  have  no  objection  whatsoever  to 
the  amendment. 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  HARKIN.  Yes. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator's 
amendment  Increase  the  number  of 
lawyen  In  this  country,  or  have  that 
potential?  ,  ^  ^ 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  would  yield.  I  would  say 
maybe  yes.  maybe  no.  Again,  we  are 
not  providing  for  a  law  school.  All  we 
are  providing  Is  that.  If  the  District  of 
Columbia  decides  that  they  do  want  to 
take  over  the  old  Antioch  school  and 
make  their  own  law  school,  they  can 
do  so  with  their  own  money.  This  is 
sort  of  an  enabling  amendment.  They 
may  not  decide  to  do  so.  We  are  not 
saying  you  have  to  build  a  law  school 
or  you  do  not  have  to.  It  is  leaving  It 
up  to  them  in  their  home  rule  author- 
ity to  see  whether  they  want  it  or  not. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  But  it  is  possible 
that  it  could  have  a  potential  of  again 
adding  to  the  population  of  lawyers  in 
this  country?  ^    ^  ^ 

Bdr.  HARKIN.  I  would  respond  that 
that  might  be  a  possibility.  But.  then, 
•gain,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  going  to  decide  to 
do  so.  Certainly  they  may  not  be  able 
to  afford  to  build  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Does  that  not  con- 
cern the  Senator  about  the  possibility 
of  such  an  increase  in  that  we  now 
have  an  overpopulation  of  lawyers? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  would  be  concerned. 
If.  in  fact,  this  Senate  were  to  go  on 
record  as  proposing  that  we  increase 
the  number  of  lawyers  in  the  country 
or  that  somehow  we  are  promoting  the 
building  of  another  law  school.  That  is 
not  what  we  are  on  the  record  as 
doing.  We  are  simply  enabling  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  make  their  own 
decision. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  our 
subcommittee  ranking  member  has 
cleared  this  amendment.  I  would  Just 
say.  as  ranking  member  of  the  full 
committee,  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
controlling  the  population  in  general. 
But  I  do  feel  that  there  are  segments, 
even  in  the  population,  that  we  f>ught 
to  seek  to  control  a  little  more  than 
this  amendment  would  provide. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  237)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  lir.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to. 
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VtT.  SYMMS.  yii.  President,  It  is  my 
understandlitg      that      the      Symms 

amendment  is  now  pending. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Senator  has 
the  floor.  The  Symms  amendment  is 
pending. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer.  I  must  say 
to  my  colleagues  that  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment  Is  not  in  any  way  to 
impugn  the  fine  work  that  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Oregon  and 
Louisiana  have  done  to  engineer  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  It  Is  very  apparent  to 
this  Senator,  however,  that  this 
debate  could  go  on  for  quite  some  time 
and  there  is  one  emergency  section  of 
this  bill  that  truly  must  be  passed 
soon. 

About  this  time  every  year  for  the 
last  several  years,  just  as  temperatures 
In  Idaho  warm  up  and  the  State's  brief 
growing  season  moves  Into  full  swing, 
carefully  timed  farming  schedules  are 
abruptly  interrupted.  Not  because  of 
annual  weather  disturbances  or  natu- 
ral disasters,  but  because  Congress, 
and  more  specifically  the  Senate,  has 
failed  to  pass  a  routine  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  ICCCl. 

That  is  exactly  the  situation  we  are 
in  right  now.  The  CCC  is  most  known 
for  being  the  fund  through  which 
farm  program  payments  are  made.  For 
example,  rental  payments  under  the 
Conservation  Reserve  Program  have 
not  been  made  since  May  1.  CCC  also 
reimburses  elevators,  shippers,  packag- 
ers, and  all  those  who  handle  the  huge 
stocks  of  foodstuffs  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  These  people  have 
worked  long  and  hard.  They  have  in- 
vested a  lot  of  capital  In  these  ware- 
houses and  trucks.  Now  they  are  not 
being  compensated.  Business  plans  are 
In  chaos,  not  only  on  the  farm,  but  in 
the  agriculture  support  Industries- 
transportation,  grain  elevators,  ship- 
ping, packaging,  and  so  forth. 

For  many,  this  delay  in  payments  is 
more  than  a  mere  Inconvenience.  Let 
me  Just  give  you  a  specific  example.  In 
Oneida  County.  ID,  where  nearly  35 
percent  of  the  county  is  rented  to  the 
conservation  reserve,  many  farm  fami- 
lies are  now  at  a  loss  for  even  their 
weekly  food  allowance.  Several  Idaho 
farmers  have  lost  opportunities  to 
obtain  low  interest  financing  because 
the  delay  has  left  paymenU  delin- 
quent. And  a  number  of  grain  eleva- 
tors which  store  CCC  grain  can  no 
longer  cash  flow  because  their  biggest 
customer  refuses  to  pay. 

Mr.  President,  time  and  time  again 
farmers  tell  me  that  the  unreliable 
nature  of  Federal  farm  program  is  far 
more  detrimental  than  having  no  farm 
program  at  all.  If  we  disagree  with  the 
way  the  CCC  uses  program  funds, 
then  we  should  address  that  in  author- 
izing legislation.  Otherwise,  we  should 


not    be    continually    disrupting    the 
workings  of  rural  America. 

Delaying  the  CCC  supplemental  Is 
apparently  a  Senate  ritual.  It  almost 
seems  as  if  we  need  to  annually  flaunt 
our  fiscal  Irresponsibility  before  rural 
America.  Just  to  prove  our  lack  of  con- 
cern for  their  livelihoods. 

I  know  that  Is  not  the  view  of  the 
Senate,  but  it  is  the  appearance. 

We  have  dickered  here  over  details 
of  a  conglomerate  appropriations  bill 
for  more  than  2  weeks  now.  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  we  can  continue  to 
argue  on  this  for  another  2  weeks. 
Since  it  conforms  with  budget  assump- 
tions, passage  of  a  CCC  supplemental 
should  be  more  procedural  than  that. 
Our  differences  on  other  aspects  of 
the  supplemental  can  be  debated  at 
our  own  leisure,  and  need  not  be  at 
farmers'  expense. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
proposed  an  amendment  which  will 
separate  out  CCC  funds  and  appropri- 
ate them  without  further  delay. 

A  vote  for  the  Symms  amendment 
would  be  a  vote  to  strip  everything  off 
the  bill  except  the  CCC  funds  and 
then  the  bill  could  go  to  final  passage. 
We  could  then  take  all  the  rest  of  the 
bill  and  put  it  on  another  vehicle.  The 
remaining  appropriations  can  be  de- 
bated on  their  own  merits.  Let  me 
assure  my  colleagues  that  I.  for  one, 
have  worked  hard  on  many  of  those 
other  measures  myself  and  find  a 
great  deal  of  merit  in  them.  I  know  my 
senior  colleague  from  Idaho  worked 
hard  to  get  this  bill  here.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  we  will  be  arguing  on 
this  for  a  long  time.  This  bill  is  over 
budget.  If  that  is  the  fact,  we  may 
have  a  veto.  It  could  be  July  before 
this  Lb  passed.  In  the  meantime,  farm 
families,  grain  elevators,  and  others 
are  being  held  hostage  to  a  system 
that  Just  does  not  call  for  fast  action. 
There  are  many  parts  of  this  supple- 
mental bill  that  simply  must  pass. 
That  is  why  my  colleagues  need  not 
worry  about  missing  an  opportunity  or 
passing  up  a  legislative  vehicle.  An- 
other supplemental  will  be  necessary. 
In  fact,  I  suggest  to  the  managers  that 
they  look  to  the  bill  currently  before 
us,  as  amended,  for  a  starting  point. 

The  responsible  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  appropriate  CCC  funds  now  and 
then  take  the  less  pressing  and  some 
of  the  more  controversial  appropria- 
tions and  roll  them  into  another  bill 
and  go  to  work  on  that.  We  can  start 
on  that  as  early  as  this  afternoon. 
There  is  surely  a  vehicle,  some  House- 
passed  bill  that  could  be  used.  Legisla- 
tive packages  are  conunon  in  this 
body,  and  I  understand  the  need  for 
making  use  of  such  vehicles.  That, 
however,  does  not  mean  we  should 
hold  a  vital  and  noncontroversial  bill 
hostage  to  this  body's  acceptance  of 
other  measures  with  serious  budgetary 
and  policy  Impacts. 


In  addition  to  this.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  could  save  a  lot  of 
real  money.  We  could  spend  the 
money  in  the  emergency  part  of  this 
bill,  which  is  about  $6.5  billion  for  the 
CCC  funds,  and  we  would  be  saving 
almost  $3  billion.  I  agree,  it  will  not  be 
saved  forever,  because,  as  I  said,  there 
are  a  lot  of  worthy  programs  fimded  in 
this  supplemental.  I  know  that  many 
of  these  appropriations  could  eventu- 
ally be  enacted  into  law.  I  Just  believe 
my  amendment  would  be  a  fast,  clean, 
quick  way  to  get  out  of  the  mess  that 
we  are  in,  get  the  ox  out  of  the  ditch, 
so  to  speak.  As  I  said  to  my  colleague 
from  Louisiana  and  my  colleague  from 
Oregon.  I  know  they  have  worked 
hard  and  I  praise  them  for  their  ef- 
forts to  enact  this  bill,  but  delibera- 
tions on  this  legislation  will  take  some 
time.  I  would  hope  that  the  committee 
would  accept  this  amendment  and  we 
could  move  on.  , 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  concern  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  for  these 
deficits  because  he  stands  second  to 
very  few.  if  any.  in  this  Chamber  in 
his  desire  to  keep  the  deficit  down. 
But,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  will  listen  carefully  to 
what  I  have  to  say  because  I  am  sure 
that  he  cannot  Intend  what  this 
amendment  will  do. 

First  of  aU.  I  wiU  teU  him  that  this 
bill  in  its  present  form  has  been  ap- 
proved and  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. That  commitment  was  made, 
that  entreaty,  indeed,  was  made,  in 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
when  I  asked  the  questions  publicly 
during  the  markup  of  that  bill:  Does 
the  President  want  this  bill  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  presented?  Will  he 
sign  the  bill? 

After  a  period  of  time  during  that 
debate,  the  answer  came  back  from 
the  White  House,  "Yes."  with  all  ot 
the  items  that  came  out  of  the  Senate 
appropriations  bill. 

So  while  you  might  micromanage  a 
little  amendqient  here  or  a  little 
amendment  there  and  find  some  fault 
with  it.  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
requested  this  supplemental  and 
would  approve  it  in  the  form  in  which 
it  stands  today.  This  is  a  fact. 

Second,  and  this  is  where  I  say  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  could  not  have  in- 
tended what  his  amendment  does.  I 
think  he  must  be  misinformed. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  know, 
for  example,  that  there  is  in  this  bill 
an  amount  requested  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  what  we  call 
CHAMPUS  costs?  CHAMPUS  costs,  of 
course,  are  the  medical  benefits  for 
military  people  who  seek  treatment 
from  the  civilian  people. 


The  CHAMPUS  dollars  in  this  bUl 
are  $425  million. 

The  Senator,  I  am  sure,  realizes  that 
is  vital  and  must  be  paid. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  yes,  I  am  aware  of  that,  and,  in 
fact,  I  favor  that  part  of  the  bill.  I 
favor  many  of  the  things  the  commit- 
tee has  put  into  the  bill.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  we  are  going  to  be 
here  on  this  bill  for  quite  some 
lengthy  period,  and  what  I  am  suggest- 
ing is  that  we  pass  the  CCC  this  after- 
noon and  get  it  on  the  way.  and  then 
take  the  CHAMPUS  part  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  put  it  in  a  separate  bill  and 
continue  work  on  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  the  Senator  sug- 
gesting that  military  people  will 
simply  postpone  their  Illnesses  until 
the  next  fiscal-year? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  If  the  Senator  wants 
to  do  so,  he  can  amend  my  amendment 
to  add  CHAMPUS  into  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  then 
does  concede  that  CHAMPUS  is  an  en- 
titlement and  must  be  paid  in  either 
one  of  two  ways:  Either  that  the 
doctor  gives  his  treatment  on  credit 
and  does  not  get  paid  until  the  Senate 
gets  around  to  figuring  out  what  an 
appropriate  time  might  be,  or  the  pa- 
tients do  not  get  treated,  one  of  the 
two.  Either  one  of  those  is  not  a  de- 
sired result.  Would  the  Senator  agree 
with  that? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  hear  the  Senator 
loud  and  clear.  I  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  is  saying.  The  CHAMPUS  por- 
tion could  be  a  good  starting  point  for 
a  second  bill.  But  meanwhile,  we 
would  have  a  clean,  simple  CCC 
amendment  that  can  go  on  down  to 
the  White  House,  be  signed  and  be  dis- 
bursed with  hold  up. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Does  Senator  uiF 
derstand  that  the  President  has  re- 
quested an  additional  $80  million  for 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  person- 
nel which  he  considers  to  be  urgent, 
and  based  upon  the  payment  of  which, 
the  emplojnnent  of  such  personnel. 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
our  committees  say  that  that  would 
generate  many  times  as  much  money 
as  the  $80  million  for  pay  in  this  bill? 
E>oes  the  Senator  agree  with  that? 
Does  he  think  that  is  appropriate? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Louisiana.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  Senator  is  aware  such  is  in  the 
bill,  but  I  have  much  less  enthusiasm 
for  hiring  more  revenue  agents  than  I 
do  for  paying  the  CHAMPUS  entitle- 
ment. 

I  would  also  like  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Synuns  amendment  is 
subject  to  amendment  itself.  If  the 
Senator  wishes  to  add  IRS  fimding 
back  into  my  amendment  he  may  do 
so. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  long  history  of  urgent  items 
and  with  respect  to  each  one  I  can  il- 
lustrate, I  think  overwhelmingly,  that 
we  Just  cannot  wait. 

For  example,  there  is  $1.5  billion  for 
retirement  and  pay  costs.  What  hap- 
pens if  the  retirement  and  pay  costs 
are  not  funded  in  this  bill? 

Well,  we  asked  that  very  question  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  We  asked  them  to  analyze 
what  would  happen. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  of  the  things. 
I  have  a  report  which  I  will  put  into 
the  Rbcoro.  a  nine-page  single-spaced 
report. 

They  say,  for  example,  the  Counsel 
of  Economic  Advisers.  95  furloughs 
will  result:  Office  of  UJS.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, furloughs  of  career  staff 
and  contract  experts  in  the  fourth 
quarter  will  result.  You  go  on  to  Veter- 
ans' Administration:  diminished  serv- 
ice to  veterans. 

You  go  to  Employment  Standards 
Administration:  392  employees  fur- 
loughed. 

You  go  to  OSHA.  2.156  employees 
furloughed. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  lis- 
tening. 

Departmental  Management,  fur- 
loughed 1.909  employees. 

Department  of  Justice,  30.000  fur- 
loughed. 

You  can  go  right  on  down  the  list. 
Mr.  President. 

The  State  Department  is  16.734. 
FERS.  That  is  on  the  Federal  Employ- 
ment Retirement  System. 

And  it  is  so  on  down  the  list.  In 
other  words,  if  you  do  not  fund  $1.5 
billion  urgently  requested  by  the 
President  as  an  entitlement,  then  they 
pay  the  money  until  the  money  runs 
out  and  when  the  money  runs  out  the 
water  is  cut  off  and  people  are  fur- 
loughed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Question.  Wbich  programs  will  suffer 
severe  programmatic  effects  if  no  supple- 
mental funding  Is  provided  for  pay  and 
FERS  costs  and  when? 

Answer.  The  information  provided  below 
results  from  an  informal  canvassing  of  Ex- 
ecutive branch  agencies  and  does  not  neces- 
sarily represent  OMB  determinations.  The 
various  ramifications  the  agencies  have 
identified,  resulting  from  no  pay  and  FERS 
supplemental  funding  are  not  always  date 
specific.  For  example,  furloughs  will  not 
begin  on  a  given  date  but  rather  will  last  for 
a  certain  number  of  days.  These  actions 
would  be  initiated  as  soon  as  there  is  cer- 
tainty about  the  lack  of  supplemental  fund- 
ing. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  not  the  only  category.  Tou  can 
go  right  down  the  list,  we  have  an  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  met  on 
this  bill  over  a  long  period  of  time.  In- 
dividual Senators  may  disagree  with 
individual  amendments.  But  to  come 
in  with  a  meat  ax  and  say.  "It  does  not 
matter  with  CHAMPUS,  it  does  not 
matter  about  furloughs;  let  us  just 
fund  CCC."  Mr.  President,  with  all  due 
respect  for  my  esteemed  colleague, 
does  not  make  the  highest  sense  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ought 
to  make. 

So.  Mr.  President,  if  we  start  doing 
that,  then  I  think  we  are  going  to  get 
into  a  lot  of  other  items  such  as  the 
Nimn-Levin  ABM  amendment  which  I 
am  prepared  to  introduce  as  a  second- 
degree  amendment  at  this  point. 

I  wonder  whether  I  ought  to  intro- 
duce that  amendment  before  we  move 
to  table  or  Just  go  ahead  and  move  to 
table  at  this  point. 

Mr.  ORAMM  and  Mr.  HATFIELD 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hattikld]. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  difficult  question  that  the  co- 
manager  of  the  bill  puts  to  me  at  this 
time  for  the  simple  reason  that  if  we 
get  into  other  matters  totally  extrane- 
ous to  an  appropriations  matter  such 
as  arms  control,  even  though  I  might 
find  in  my  own  mind  support  for  the 
Nunn-Levin  proposal.  I  would  think 
that  would  indeed  be  a  crippling 
amendment  to  the  entire  appropria- 
tions bill  if  it  should  pass. 

It  certainly  would  not  get  through 
the  Senate  even  here,  let  alone  the 
White  House  if  it  ever  got  that  far 
down  the  road.  I  do  not  think  the 
Ssmuns  amendment  is  supportable  not 
only  in  light  of  the  evidence  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  provided 
for  the  body  Just  now.  There  are  a  lot 
of  other  reasons  that  I  would  not  sup- 
port the  Ssrmms  amendment.  I  only 
say  that  I  wish  and  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  would  withhold 
compounding  the  difficulty  at  this 
time,  which  it  would  be  doing  for  the 
appropriations  process. 

I  would  have  to  say  to  the  Senator  I 
would  move  to  table  the  underlying 
amendment  should  he  see  fit  to  offer 


his  amendment  in  the  second  degree 
in  order  to  bring  both  of  them  down. 
Even  though  I  might  agree  with  the 
Senator's  proposal  embodied  in  his 
second-degree  amendment  and  not 
support  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  I  would  be  forced  to  do  so, 
because  there  is  $137  million  in  this 
bill  for  the  homeless,  as  well  as  for 
other  agencies  of  the  Government 
that  I  am  deeply  concerned  about.  I 
would  have  to  choose  between  what 
would  be  reality  and  what  may  be  iUu- 
sion  at  this  point.  It  is  iUusion  to  think 
we  are  going  to  do  an  arms  control 
measure  on  this  bill,  I  would  siiggest 
that  he  table  the  Symms  amendment 
and  let  it  go  at  that  without  com- 
pounding the  difficulty  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ORAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  still  has  the 
floor,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  Just  handed  a  note  to  the  effect 
that  CHAMPUS  runs  out  of  funds  in 
the  first  week  of  July.  It  would  be 
quite  a  Fourth  of  July  present  to  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  military  person- 
nel across  this  country  who  are  de- 
pendent on  the  CHAMPUS  Program 
for  their  health  care  to  have  that  pro- 
gram run  out,  as  it  would  under  the 
Symms  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Would  the  Senator 
jrield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  shaU  yield  for  a 
question,  yes. 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
making  my  argument.  CHAMPUS 
does  not  run  out  until  July  4.  CCC  is 
out  now.  They  are  not  paying  their 
bills.  CELAMPUS  is  a  part  of  the  bill 
that  I  would  support.  Let  us  get  this 
out  this  afternoon  and  get  it  done.  He 
has  some  issues  I  agree  with. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  problem  is, 
Mr.  President,  that  an  appropriations 
bill,  of  course,  must  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  am  not 
siu%  that  if  the  Senate  visits  this  kind 
of  mischief  on  the  House,  they  would 
be  that  quick  to  put  in  another  whole 
new  appropriations  biU  and  that  it 
would  wind  its  way  through  this  long 
process  in  time  for  July. 

This  biU  is  here.  It  has  CHAMPUS 
funds.  It  has  been  requested  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, approved  by  the  Senate  Appro- 


priations Committee,  and  it  is  v>- 
proved  by  virtually  everyone  that  I 
know  anything  about.  It  is  an  entitle- 
ment, as  are  other  items,  the  pay  azul 
retirement  costs  under  this  bilL 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  must  say  I  am 
pecBuaded  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  that  this  bill  is  in 
fact  insupportable.  So  I  move  to  table 
the  Symms  amendment. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  to  withhold  so  I  may  be 
heard.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
has  been  a  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana is  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  would  the  Senator  like? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  would  Just  like  to 
speak  on  it.  No  one  else  has  set  a  time 
limit  on  their  speech.  I  would  Just  like 
to  speak  as  the  spirit  moves  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  not  like  to  dispirit  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  so  I  shall  withhold,  I 
would  not  like  the  debate  to  go  on  all 
afternoon,  but  I  would  not  put  any 
limits  on  him.  I  woitld  like  to  get  the 
bill  financed  so  the  Senator  could  go 
deep  in  the  heart  of  Texas  by  this 
weekend  with  this  bill  finished.  There- 
fore I  withhold  my  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  begin  by  responding  as  to 
whether  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  makes  sense.  I  think  if 
it  has  a  problem,  it  is  that  it  makes  too 
much  sense  to  be  given  serious  consid- 
eration by  this  body.  There  is  a  funda- 
mental difference  between  CCC  and 
all  these  other  great  and  worthy  pro- 
grams that  are  being  discussed.  The 
difference  is  that  CCC  is.  in  fact,  defi- 
cit-neutral because  the  way  we  keep 
the  books  of  the  country,  we  have  al- 
ready charged  ourselves  for  the  out- 
lays. As  we  all  know,  this  is  a  technical 
application  of  simply  providing  budget 
authority.  So  the  big  difference  be- 
tween CCC  as  it  exists  in  this  bill  and 
all  of  these  other  programs  is  that 
CCC  is  deficit-neutral.  It  is  not  subject 
to  a  point  of  order.  It  does  not  raise 
the  measured  deficit.  That  is  the  fun- 
damental difference. 

The  problem  with  these  other  pro- 
grams is  not  that  they  are  unworthy. 
This   body   and   this   Congress   have 
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Mldom  seen  a  proaxwn  unworthy  to 
apend  the  taxpeLyen'  money  on.  I  mar- 
veled a  moment  ago  as  one  of  our  col- 
iMgues  pasMd  around  a  bill  to  fund 
■ome  procram.  Be  said,  "This  is  an  op- 
portunity to  put  your  money  where 
your  mouth  is."  It  was  not  his  money. 
If  he  had  been  putting  up  his  money, 
if  he  would  have  passed  the  hat  In  the 
Senate.  I  would  have  supported  him. 
The  problem  is  he  is  putting  up  some- 
body else's  money,  that  of  the  working 
men  and  women  of  America. 

The  point  about  Senator  Snots' 
amendment  is  that  it  is  defidt-neutral. 
There  is  no  point  of  order  to  be  made 
on  this  amendment  That  Lb  not  true 
of  all  the  other  worthy  programs 
being  dlacttased. 

Second,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
debate,  we  have  heard  Member  after 
Member  get  up  and  say,  do  you  know 
we  are  out  of  money  In  CCC?  In  fact. 
my  part  of  the  country,  being  In  the 
South,  is  moving  next  week  toward  a 
crop  cycle.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
begin  planting  our  crops  and  we 
cannot  plant  our  crops  without  know- 
ing the  availability  of  CCC.  So  It  may 
be  that  CHAMPDS  is  going  to  be  out 
of  money  on  July  1  or  July  4  but  we 
are  facing  a  binding  constraint  on 
CCC  right  now.  The  Symms  amend- 
ment does  not  say  forget  everything 
else.  It  does  not  say  do  not  come  back 
in  20  minutes  and  pass  a  supplemental 
appropriation  on  all  these  other 
worthy  programs— weed  research 
center  and  raising  the  cap  on  the 
honey  bee  program  and  landfill  and 
archeologlcal  digs.  Those  programs  are 
ao  critical  that  we  may  come  back  in 
30  minutes  and  adopt  a  supplemental 
on  them. 

What  the  Symms  amendment  says  is 
let  us  move  ahead  on  a  program  that 
there  is  no  controversy  about:  that 
every  Member  of  this  body  for  all 
practical  purposes  supports:  that  there 
Is  no  budget  point  of  order  on:  and 
where  consistently,  people  have 
argued  that  we  need  to  act  because  of 
CCC.  What  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  done  that  is  the  Inherent  bril- 
liance of  this  amendment  is  he  has 
given  us  the  ability  to  move  ahead 
today  on  today's  problem,  on  a  crisis 
that  exists  today  in  a  budget-responsi- 
ble fashion  without  waiving  the 
Budget  Act,  without  raising  the  meas- 
ured deficit;  then  come  back  and  deal 
with  these  other  problems  that  may 
exist  in  July  but  that  involve  raising 
the  deficit. 

I  t.hlnk  this  is  a  very  reasonable 
amendment.  I  hope  our  colleagues  will 
support  it  and  I  think  the  amendment 
makes  eminently  good  sense. 

We  could  adopt  this  amendment,  it 
could  go  back  to  the  House,  they  could 
adopt  It.  the  President  could  sign  it.  he 
could  sign  it  Monday  or  Tuesday,  and 
the  farmers  all  over  the  Nation  could 
put  their  plows  to  work. 
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Now.  I  would  like  to  say  one  thing 
about  the  Presidential  commitment  on 
this  bill.  The  President  Is  not  commit- 
ted to  signing  the  bill  In  its  current 
form.  The  President's  commitment,  as 
I  understand  it.  was  a  commitment  to 
Sign  the  bill  in  the  form  it  was  report- 
ed by  committee  if  there  were  no  arms 
control  amendments  added  to  it  and  if 
there  were  no  additional  spending  pro- 
grams added. 

We  have  already  added  additional 
spending  progrMns,  the  Heins  amend- 
ment being  a  perfect  example.  So 
there  is  no  Presidential  commitment 
to  sign  this  bill  as  it  exists  on  the  floor 
today. 

I  would  think,  given  these  add-on 
spendings,  the  President  may  well 
decide  to  veto  the  bill.  I  thought  it  was 
important  to  clarify  that. 

So  I  want  the  Racoao  to  show  that  if 
the  Symms  amendment  is  not  adopted 
and  if  the  farmers  of  this  great  land  of 
ours  cannot  plant  their  crops,  if  they 
are  delayed,  if  the  weather  changes,  if 
people  lose  their  farms.  It  will  not  be 
because  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  It 
will  be  because  others  did  not  want  to 
let  this  one,  truly  emergency  item  In 
this  bill,  that  is  presented  today  as  an 
emergency,  move  forward  unimpeded 
within  the  budget. 

So  I  think  this  is  an  Important 
amendment,  and  all  of  those  who  are 
concerned  about  the  farmer,  who  are 
concerned  about  doing  something  now. 
this  is  their  opportunity  to  put  their 
vote  where  their  mouth  is,  to  repeat  a 
phrase  that  was  used  in  an  earlier 
debate.  So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  the  Symms  amendment.  And  let  us 
not  be  dissuaded  from  dealing  with 
what  is  clearly  an  appropriations 
action  by  the  threat  of  an  amendment 
that  would  have  Congress  give  to  the 
Russians  what  they  cannot  get  at  the 
bargaining  table  in  Geneva. 

If  we  are  going  to  let  that  threat 
deter  us  every  time  we  try  to  spend 
money,  whether  we  attempt  to  pre- 
vent language  allowing  the  President 
to  spend  over  budget,  or  whether  It  is 
a  legitimate  amendment  being  offered, 
there  are  Just  so  many  times  you  can 
l>e  blackmailed  on  an  issue  such  as 
that.  I  think  we  should  reject  it  imme- 
diately and  reject  it  out  of  hand.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Ui.  President,  I 
still  search  in  vain  for  a  solution  out- 
side of  this  bill  to  medical  care  for  our 
military  people,  provided  for  on  an 
emergency  basis  in  this  bill,  which 
runs  out  the  first  week  In  July.  I  still 
search  in  vain  with  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Texas  and  Idaho  as  to 
how  in  the  world  we  avoid  tens  of 
thousands  of  furloughs  which  OMB 
said  will  result  unless  the  provisions 
contained  within  this  supplemental 
are  enacted. 
The    fact    Is    there    Is    no    answer. 

Within  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUlngs 

Act.  within  the  Budget  Act.  within  aU 


of  this  wonderful  rhetoric,  there  still 
remains  problems  which  this  urgent 
supplemental  solves  at  the  request  of 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  approved  by  the 
President  after  It  passed  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  I  tnist  and 
believe  it  will  be  also  approved  by  the 
full  Senate. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  occurs  upon  the  motion  to 
table  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDCN],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoRz],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  KxinfEDT]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  GLxmf]  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  IiromrE]  is  absent 
because  of  questioning  witnesses  in 
Iran-Contra  hearing. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Gleio«]  would  vote  "yea". 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
EJvAHS],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MxTRKOwsKi],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Rttdman]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warncr],  is  absent 

on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fowler).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors In  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  61, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 
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Adutu 

BenUen 

Blntanuui 

Boren 

Brmdley 

Bresux 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd 

Chafee      • 

ChUes 

Cochnn 

Cohen 

Conr»d 

Crmnston 

D'Amato 

Dmnforth 

OaMhle 

OeCondnl 

Dodd 

Domenld 


Amutronf 
Baucua 


YEAS-61 

Pord 

Fowler 

Oratuun 

HarUn 

Hatfield 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Holllncs 

Humphrey 

Johnston 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lugar 

McConnell 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

MlkuUkl 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

NAYS— 30 

Bond 
Bowhwlta 


Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pell 

Prettier 

Reld 

RIecle 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Sanford 

Sarbanea 


Shelby 

Simon 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Welcker 

Wilson 


DIxoo 
Dole 


Durenbercer 

Karnes 

Pryor 

Exon 

Kaaebaiun 

Qiiayle 

Oam 

Kaaten 

Simpson 

Oramm 

Mataunaca 

Symms 

Orasaley 

McCain 

Thurmond 

Hatch 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  (No.  236)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  going  to  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk,  but  I  understand  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  recurs 
automatically. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  an  amendment  I  think 
we  can  dispose  of  promptly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
nrBAXTMl. 

AMKlfDKENT  NO.  2 1 8  AS  MODIFIED 

(Purpose:  To  add  (500.000  for  grants  and 
contracts  under  section  5  of  the  Orphan 
Drug  Act  and  to  reauct  appropriations  for 
travel  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Hunuui  Services) 

l&i.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  a  modification  of  my  amend- 
ment to  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  objection  to  the  modifica- 
tion requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio? 

Without  objection,  the  clerk  will 
state  the  modification. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mrrz- 
uiBAUMl  proposes  a  modification  to  an 
amendment  numbered  218. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  modification  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  modification  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

Sbc.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  this  Act,  there  are  appropriated,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  for  an  additional  amount  for 
"Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Salaries 
and  expenses",  which  shall  be  available  for 
grants  and  contracts  imder  section  5  of  the 
Orphan  Drug  Act,  $500,000. 

(bHl)  In  the  cases  of  all  appropriations  ac- 
counU  from  which  expenses  for  travel, 
transportation,  and  subsistem-*-  'Including 
per  diem  allowances)  are  paid  under  chapter 


67  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  there  are 
hereby  prohibited  to  be  obligated  under 
such  accounts  in  fiscal  year  1987  a  uniform 
percentage  of  such  amounts,  as  determined 
by  the  President  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (2),  as,  but  for  this  sub- 
section, would— 

(A)  be  available  for  obligation  in  such  ac- 
counts as  of  June  1,  1987, 

(B)  be  planned  to  be  obligated  for  such  ex- 
penses after  such  date  during  fiscal  year 
1987.  and 

(C)  result  in  total  outlays  of  $500,000  in 
fiscal  year  1987. 

(2)  Before  making  determinations  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  President  shall  obtain 
from  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  recommendations 
for  determinations  with  respect  to  (A)  the 
identification  of  the  accounts  affected.  (B) 
the  amount  in  each  such  account  available 
as  of  such  date  for  obligation.  (C)  the 
amounts  planned  to  be  obligated  for  such 
expenses  after  such  date  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  (D)  the  uniform  percentage  by  which 
such  amounts  need  to  be  reduced  in  order  to 
comply  with  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(c)  Within  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
specifying  the  determinations  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Sections  1341(a)  and  1517  of  Utle  31, 
United  States  Code,  apply  to  each  account 
for  which  a  determination  is  made  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (b). 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  It  is  difficult  to 
hear  what  is  being  asked. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  reserved  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Would  the  Chair 
repeat  the  request  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  so  some  of  us  could 
hear?     

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  sent  to  the 
desk  a  modification  of  my  amendment 
which  I  had  a  right  to  do  under  the 
rule.  The  modification  is  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  language  as  suggested  by 
the  CBO.  Therefore,  the  amendment 
as  it  now  reads  is  the  $500,000  amend- 
ment having  to  do  with  orphan  drugs 
and  with  the  credit  as  suggested  by 
the  CBO.  So  that  is  the  amendment 
that  we  have  pending  at  the  moment. 
My  understanding  is  this  amendment 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spends  billions  of  dollars  every 
year  on  thousands  of  different  pro- 
grams—from student  loans  to  star 
wars. 

Everyone  agrees  that  we  spend  far 
too  much  on  sbme  programs— and  far 
too  little  on  others. 

No  one  seems  to  agree,  however,  on 
which  programs  are  worthy  and  which 
are  worthless. 

This  relatively  minor  Increase.  Blr. 
President,  could  make  a  major  differ- 
ence—maybe even  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death. 


This  year,  the  FDA  Orphan  Product 
Board  received  40  excellent  grant  ap- 
plications. 

They  only  have  enough  dollars  to 
fimd  15. 

My  $500,000  amendment,  will  fund 
seven  more  programs  this  year. 

There  is  at  least  one  program  that 
enjoys  the  support  of  members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  on  each 
end  of  the  philosophical  spectrum. 
The  Orphan  Drug  Program. 

In  the  United  States,  we  Imow  of 
more  than  5.000  different  rare  diseases 
that  afflict  over  8  million  Americans. 

Over  half  of  these  attack  our  chil- 
dren. 

While  we  all  are  aware  of  Govern- 
ment sponsored  research  in  the  battle 
against  cancer,  heart  disease,  AIDS. 
Alzheimer's  disease,  and  others. 

We  do  not  hear  much  about  the 
fight  against  diseases  that  strike  rela^ 
tively  few  people. 

That  Is  what  the  Orphan  Drug  Pro- 
gram is  all  about. 

It  puts  some  of  the  Nation's  most 
talented  minds  to  work  on  the  mala- 
dies that  we  do  not  hear  about  every- 
day. 

They  have  names  like  Tourette  syn- 
drome. Wilson's  disease,  Marfan  syn- 
drom, leukodystrophy,  and  thousands 
more. 

The  following  organizations  support 
the  amendment: 

American  Narcolepsy  Association. 

Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis  Associa- 
tion. 

Association  for  Glycogen  Storage  Disease. 

Cornelia  de  Lange  Syndrome  Foundation. 
Inc. 

Cystic  Fiberosls  Foimdation. 

Cystinosis  Foundation,  Inc. 

Dysautonomia  Foundation. 

Dystrophic  ETpldermolysis  Bullosa  Re- 
search Assocation. 

Ehlers-Danlos  National  Foundation. 

Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America. 

Families  of  Spinal  Muscular  Atrophy. 

Friedreich's  Ataxia  Group  in  America, 
Inc. 

Guillain-Barr6  Syndrome  Support  Group 
International. 

Hemochromatosis  Research  Foundation. 

Hereditary  Disease  Foundation. 

Huntington's  Disease  FH>undation  of 
America.  Inc. 

Immune  EXef  iciency  Foundation. 

International  Joseph  Diseases  Founda- 
tion. 

International  Rett  Syndrome  Association. 
Inc. 

Interstitial  Cystitis  Association. 

Mucopolysaccharidoses  Research  Fimdlng 
Center. 

Narcolep6>  Network. 

National  Association  for  Sickle  Cell  Dis- 
ease, Inc. 

National  Ataxia  Foundation. 

National  Foundation  for  Ectodermal  Dys- 
plasias. 

National  Gaucher's  Foundation. 

National  Head  Injury  Foundation. 

National  Himtington's  Disease  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Ichthyosis  Foundation. 

National  Marfan  Foundation. 

National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society. 
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NaUonal   Ncuroflbromatoato  Foundation. 

Inc. 

NftUonaJ    Retlnltla    Ptcnienton    Founda- 
tion. 

Nattonal  TMr-8uha  *  AlUod  DImmm  Aa- 

■ortatkiti  _^  ^. 

National  Tuberous  Sclerosla  AMOdatlon. 

Inc. 

Osteotcnaaii  Imperf ecta-NCA.  Inc. 

Pa(«t't  DtuMi  ^Nindatkn.  Ine. 

ParkliMao'i  DiaeaM  Foundation  ^^ 

PufeliMon'i  Bducatlonal  Profram  (PSP- 
USA). 

PolycTitlc  Kidney  Research  FoundaUon. 

PnMler-WIUl  Syndrofne  Aaodatlon. 

Sderoderma  Inf o  Bxcbange. 

Sderodenaa  Society. 

ajofren's  Syndrome  Foundation. 

Tourette  Syndrome  AMOcUtlon.  Inc. 

United  Leukodystrophy  Foundation.  Inc. 

United  Parklneon  Foundation. 

United  Sderoderma  Foundation.  Inc. 

WOllami  Syndrome  Aaodatlon. 

WHboo's  Dlaeaee  Aaaodatlon. 

AHOdate  If emberK 

American  Spasmodic  TorUcoIlU  Aaaodm- 
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Good  Samaritan  Medical  Center.  Neuro- 
loflcal  CoaUtiOD.  Portland.  OR. 
National  Addiaon's  Disease  Foundation. 
National  Chronic  Epstetn-Barr  Virus  Syn- 
drome Association. 
Ohio  Tourette  Syndrome  Association. 
Research  Trust  (or  MetaboUc  Disease  in 
Children. 

Americans  who  sutten  from  rare  dl»- 
eaaee  also  suffer  from  a  harsh  econom- 
ic reaUty.  _^„ 
No  pharmaceutical  company  will 
make  an  investment  to  research  and 
develop  a  cure  for  a  rare  disease  when 
they  cannot  recover  that  investment. 

Drugs  that  treat  rare  diseases  do  not 
ttim  a  profit 

Therefore,  they  do  not  get  devel- 
oped. 

In  1983.  we  began  to  change  all  that. 

Congress  passed  the  Orphan  Drug  Act. 

The  law  is  twofold.  First,  it  gives 

drug  companies  a  tax  credit  to  offset 

costs  of  research  and  development. 

Second,  it  set  up  a  special  grant  pro- 
gram to  fund  rare  disease  research. 

The  grant  program  was  authorized 
at  a  modest  $4  million  a  year. 

Yet  even  that  small  amount  has 
never  been  fully  appropriate. 

Since  1984,  I  have  offered  amend- 
ments to  bring  the  grant  program  up 
to  its  full  authorization. 

Gradually,  we  have  brought  it  close. 
The  program  is  currently  at  $3.5  mil- 
lion. 

My  amendment  will  bring  the  pro- 
grams to  the  full  $4  million. 

Researchers  ara  anxious  to  begin 
work  on  these  terrible  disorders,  but 
they  must  have  our  help. 

And  the  8  million  Americans  who 
are  suffering  from  rare  diseases  today 
also  need  our  help,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  provide  it  by  adopting  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  see  a  copy  of  the  amendment.  I 
have  not  seen  a  copy  of  the  modifica- 
tion. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  apologize  to 
the  managers  of  the  bill.  I  was  under 
the  impression  they  had  seen  it. 
Mr.     JOHNSTON     addressed     the 

Chair.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    For 
what  reason  does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  seek  recognition? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.   Mr.  President,  I 

am  seeking  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon,  under  a  reserva- 
tion of  the  right  to  object,  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  objection  on  this  side  to 
the  modification  or  to  the  amendment, 

as  modified.  

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  tias  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Bir.  President, 
first  of  all  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  working  so  diligently  to 
get  this  matter  amended  through  CBO 
so  that  it  is.  in  fact,  deficit  neutral.  It 
is  a  half  a  million  dollars  for  the 
orphan  drug  program.  We  support  it 
in  the  committee. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  liCETZENBAUM.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  amendment 
has  Just  now  been  modified  and  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  read  the  modifica- 
tion. Would  the  Senator  state  what 
the  modification  is  and  what  it  does  to 
the  original  amendment? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  What  it  does 
is.  it  breaks  down  the  $500,000  credit. 
We  provided  that  there  would  be  a 
$500  reduction  in  funds  of  the  HHS 
for  travel  and  subsistence.  What  this 
does,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of 
the  CBO  that  it  allocate  it.  it  provides 
that  there  must  be  a  way  of  allocating 
it.  It  has  a  rather  complicated  proce- 
dure that  I  think  is  unnecessary,  but 
that  is  what  the  CBO  wants.  And  if 
that  is  what  it  takes  to  getting  the 
amendment  through.  I  am  willing  to 
do  that.  I  am  concerned  about  provid- 
ing the  funds  going  for  orphan  drugs— 
and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  Is  aware  of  that— orphan  drugs 
that  are  made  for  illnesses  for  which 
there  are  no  normal  manufacturers 
available. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Yes.  I  appreciate 
the  explanation.  I  appreciate  also  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  a 
cosponsor  of  a  bill  which  I  introduced 
on  drugs  being  produced  and  shipped 
overseas  and  returned  to  the  United 
States,  altered  and  otherwise. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  explana- 
tion. I  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
supiTort    of    this    amendment    which 
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would  provide  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  Orphan  Drug  Act. 
ThU  additional  funding.  $500,000.  pro- 
vides hope  that  there  will  be  a  drug 
developed  for  those  suffering  from 
rare  disorders. 

The  main  goal  of  this  \b  to  foster  in- 
creased development  of  orphan  drugs. 
There  has  been  very  encouraging 
progress  in  making  more  available  ex- 
isting drugs  and  In  developing  new 
drugs  to  alleviate  suffering  from  a 
number  of  so-called  orphan  diseases. 
The  name  "orphan"  was  coined  to  re- 
flect a  perceived  lack  of  concern  about 
diseases  which  affect  relatively  small 
numbers  of  people.  An  orphan  disease 
is  one  which  afflicts  fewer  than 
200,000  people  and  includes  the  rare 
and  devastating  diseases  of  Tourette 
syndrome.  Huntington's  disease.  Fe- 
derick's  atazia  and  neuorofibromato- 
sls.  In  the  aggregate,  several  million 
people  suffer  from  more  than  2.000 
different  orphan  diseases. 

The  amendment  being  offered  by 
Senator  Mstzotbaum  provides  addi- 
tional funds  which  will  enable  further 
cooperation  between  the  private  sector 
and  Government.  Over  the  past  sever- 
al years,  we  have  had  great  success. 
There  are  over  55  drugs  that  are  being 
tested  for  development  that  will  help 
many  people  who  suffer  from  orphan 
diseases. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  col- 
league. Senator  Metzenbaum,  for  of- 
fering this  amendment.  He  and  Sena- 
tor KASSEBAtm  Joined  me  in  passage  of 
the  original.  Orphan  Drug  Act.  This 
amendment,  which  increases  the  fund- 
ing, provides  a  small  measure  of  hope 
to  over  8  million  Americans  afflicted 
with  an  orphan  disease.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  METznTBATTic]? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  218),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MET2JENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXKDMXirT  NO.  SSI 

(Purpose:  To  add  appropriations  for 
homeless  housing  programs) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
KKNici].  (or  himself.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
MiTKXOwsKi.  and  Mr.  D'Amato,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  238. 
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Idr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  181.  between  lines  14  and  15. 
insert  the  following: 

DIPAanCKNT  OP  BOUSmO  AND  UKBAN 
DBVKLOnCXNT 

Homeless  Assistance 

(a)  TKANSmONAL  AND  SXTPPORTIVX  HOUSINO 

Dbmonstkation  Phooram.— For  an  addition- 
al amount  for  the  transitional  and  support- 
ive bousing  demonstration  program  carried 
out  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urtian  Development  pursuant  to  section 
lOKg)  of  PubUc  Law  99-^00  or  Public  Law 
M-Ml  and  other  applicable  authority. 
$80,000,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

(b)  Sbction  8  Exismo  Honsnio.— The 
budget  authority  available  under  section 
8(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  for  assistance  under  section  8(bKl)  of 
such  Act  is  increased  by  $50,000,000  to  be 
used  only  to  assist  homeless  families  with 
children. 

(c)  Sbction  8  Assistance  pok  Sinoli  Room 
Occupancy  Dwhxinos.— The  budget  au- 
thority available  under  section  5(c)  of  the 
United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937  for  as- 
sistance under  section  8(e)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
increased  by  $40,000,000  to  be  used  only  to 
assist  homeless  individuals. 

VKmiANS'  AOMIN ISTKATION 

Veterans'  Domiciliary  C^are  and  C^are  for 
Veterans  with  Chronic  Mental  Dlness  Dis- 
abilities 

(TRANSPER  OP  PUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Medical 
Care".  $20,000,000.  to  remain  available 
through  September  30.  1988.  of  which 
$10,000,000  shall  be  available  for  converting 
to  domlcUlary-care  beds  underutilized  space 
located  In  facilities  (in  urban  areas  in  which 
there  are  significant  numbers  of  homeless 
veterans)  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  for  fur- 
nishing domiciliary  care  In  such  beds  to  eli- 
gible veterans,  primarily  homeless  veterans, 
who  are  in  need  of  such  care,  and  of  which 
$10,000,000  shall  be  avaUable.  notwithstand- 
ing section  620C  of  title  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  homeless  veterans  who  have  a 
chronic  mental  illness  disability:  Prxyoided, 
That  not  more  than  $500,000  of  the  amount 
available  in  connection  with  fumistiing  care 
under  such  section  620C  shall  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  monitoring  the  furnishing  of 
such  care  and,  in  furtherance  of  such  pur- 
pose, to  matintain  an  additional  10  full- 
time-employee  equivalents:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall 
result  in  the  diminution  of  the  conversion  of 
hospital-care  beds  to  nursing-home-care 
beds  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

DSr  AKTMXHT  OP  COMMXRCI 

NATIONAL  OCIANIC  AND  ATMOSPHERIC 
APMIN ISTHATION 

Operations.  Research,  and  Facilities 

(DEPERRAL) 

The  sum  of  $27,500,000  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law 
99-591  for  commercialization  of  the  land 
remote  sensing  satellite  system  Is  hereby  de- 
ferred for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  as  original  cosponsors 
Senators  Cranston,  Muhkowski.  and 
D'Amato.  I  will  briefly  explain  this 
amendment. 

First  of  all.  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office— and  I  be- 
lieve verified  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee— this  amendment  in  the 
budget  year  that  we  are  considering  is 
deficit  neutral  with  reference  to  out- 
lays. As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  the  defer- 
ral that  we  include  in  this  amendment, 
we  actually  save  a  few  million  dollars 
more  than  we  spend.  So,  on  the  issue 
of  whether  or  not  this  is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order,  it  is  not. 

I  have  been  searching  for  a  way, 
since  the  Senate  decided  that  the 
homeless  assistance  amendment  previ- 
ously offered  was  out  of  order  and  a 
waiver  would  not  be  granted  imder  the 
Budget  Act.  to  focus  attention  on  one 
big  missing  part  of  the  homeless  as- 
sistance initiative. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  that  the  bill 
before  us  has  some  very  substantial  as- 
sistance for  those  in  America  who  are 
homeless,  whether  they  be  the  men- 
tally ill,  to  which  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  been  directing  his  at- 
tention, or  veterans,  or  others  who  are 
homeless  in  America.  We  have  provid- 
ed substantial  moneys  in  this  bill  for 
assistance  to  the  homeless. 

But  the  area  that  has  been  signifi- 
cantly shortchanged— and  I  do  not 
blame  the  committee— is  housing. 
There  was  a  suggestion  that  an 
amendment  would  be  offered  on  the 
floor  with  reference  to  the  missing 
link  of  housing  for  the  homeless;  in 
particular,  housing  that  can  be  used 
for  transitional  purposes  as  we  at- 
tempt to  take  care  of  the  mentally  ill, 
and  seriously  mentally  ill  that  are 
homeless. 

Also,  there  is  a  targeted  group  that 
we  are  now  aware  of  among  veterans 
that  we  find  living  in  the  streets,  and 
they.  too.  are  In  need  of  some  special- 
ized and  targeted  housing  assistance. 

So  what  the  Domenici  amendment 
does— and  I  am  very  grateful  for  the 
assistance  of  Senators  Cranston  and 
Mxtrkowski,  especially  on  that  por- 
tion that  pertains  to  the  veterans,  and 
Senator  D'Amato,  who  has  been  con- 
cerned at>out  providing  housing  for  all 
the  homeless— is  provided  $190  million 
in  budget  authority  for  housing  serv- 
ices for  the  homeless.  This  authority 
funding  spends  out  over  a  number  of 
years  but  it  will  cost  $14.2  million  in 
outlays  this  year,  the  year  that  we  are 
now  considering.  The  $190  million  in 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1987 
will  fimd  HUD  transitional  housing 
demonstrations,  section  8  emergency 
housing  and  section  8  moderate  reha- 
bilitation activities,  and  assistance  for 
homeless  veterans.  As  I  indicated,  the 
total  budget  authority  over  the  years 
is  about  $190  million.  The  cost,  accord- 


ing to  CBO,  is  $14.2  million  in  outlajrs 
in  fiscal  year  1987. 

What  we  foimd  as  an  offset  to  pay 
for  this  amendment  is  a  $27.5  million 
deferral  that  will  save  $18.6  million  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987.  That  par- 
ticular deferral  concerns  itself  with 
si>ecific  fimding  for  Landsat.  We  had 
obligational  authority  and  outli^ 
were  assumed,  but  we  have  condi- 
tioned the  expenditure  of  that 
money— we  froze  it— until  the  adminis- 
tration sent  us,  and  Congress  ap- 
proved, an  operating  plan.  That  event 
has  not  occured.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  so-called  operating  plan  was 
denied  by  the  Congress,  and  I  have 
confirmed  that  there  is  no  immediate 
hope  that  any  such  operating  plan  wiU 
be  in  existence  in  time  to  cause  any  of 
these  deferred  moneys  to  be  needed  in 
fiscal  year  1987.  Therefore,  I  have 
saved  $18.6  million  in  outlays  by  defer- 
ring the  $27.5  million  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  utilized  for  the  operating 
plan  that  was  expected  to  be  imple- 
mented for  Landsat. 

I  am  confident  that  this  is  more 
than  neutral  in  the  budget  year  that 
we  are  talking  about,  but  I  am  more 
confident  that  we  need  this  kind  of 
transitional  housing  money  if  we  are 
going  to  begin  to  make  a  dent  in  the 
homelessness  problem  in  this  country. 

We  now  are  establishing  some  good 
criteria,  some  good  goals,  especially 
for  the  seriously  mentally  ill  who  are 
homeless.  And  the  sine  qua  non  of  all 
of  those  is  some  kind  of  housing.  If  we 
do  not  have  some  housing  available, 
the  programs  of  care,  casework,  pro- 
viding medical  attention,  using  new 
medicines,  none  of  that  is  going  to 
work  unless  there  is  housing  available 
to  oiu*  cities  and  coimties  out  there 
who  are  tnring  to  cope  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

So,  hb.  President,  I  am  very  pleased 
that  we  foimd  a  way  to  add  to  what  is 
in  this  bill  for  the  homeless,  especially 
in  areas  that  have  to  do  with  addition- 
al housing  aid  to  our  cities  and  to  our 
States.  The  States  and  localities  must 
utilize  these  funds  so  that  the  home- 
less in  the  categories  I  have  described 
have  a  real  chance  of  getting  some 
care,  of  being  put  into  reasonable 
housing,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  not 
destroying  the  voluntarism  and  the 
good  works  that  are  being  performed 
by  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people 
through  churches  and  charitable  orga- 
nizations, and  cities  and  counties 
across  our  land. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  this 
amendment.  I  think  ]b  will  merge  well 
with  what  the  Housels  contemplating. 
We  will  have  put  the  finishing  touches 
on  a  reasonably  good  homeless  pack- 
age in  this  appropriations  bill  and  in 
the  full  appropriations  bill  which  was 
passed  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  principal  oosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  I  rise  to  urge  sup- 
port of  it.  Even  though  I  would  have 
preferred  that  the  earlier  Cranston- 
D'Amato  homeless  housing  amend- 
ment, which  was  supported  strongly 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  had 
been  adopted,  this  is  the  next  best 
option  for  those  of  us  who  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  plight  of  the 
hcuneless  in  America. 

l^is  budget  neutraL  It  would  add 
1190  million  for  homeless  programs, 
including  $20  million  which  I  had  in- 
tended to  offer  as  an  amendment 
along  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Senator  MmucowsKi  of  Alaska. 

This  amendment  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  good,  or  at  least  almost 
good,  on  our  commitment  to  fight  ho- 
melessness  in  America.  We  made  this 
commitment  on  April  9.  on  rollcall  74. 
when  we  adopted  by  a  vote  of  85  to  12 
the  omnibus  homeless  assistance  bill. 
HJl.  668. 

We  have  a  deep  obligation,  and  nave 
made  a  moral  commitment  by  our  ear- 
lier votes,  to  do  all  we  can  to  see  that 
at  least  some  help  goes  to  homeless 
Americans. 

We  have  to  act  now,  not  later,  in 
order  to  give  enough  lead  time  so  that 
when  next  winter  arrives  this  support 
will  be  in  place.  It  Is,  therefore,  very. 
very  important  that  we  act  now  on 
this  amendment  and  not  put  it  off 
until  some  other  time. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  for  working  so  coopera- 
tively with  us  in  two  respects:  First,  so 
as  to  target  the  money  added  In  the 
best  possible  way  among  our  homeless 
housing  programs— as  we  are  now 
working  them  out  In  conference  on 
the  authorizing  legislation— taking 
Into  consideration  the  outlay  con- 
straints of  maintaining  budget  neu- 
trality. 

Second,  by  incorporating  our  home- 
less veterans'  amendment  as  we  had 

Included  it  in  the  Cranston-D'Amato 

amendment  but  without  the  pro-rata 

reduction   portion   we    had    proposed 

earlier  to  achieve  budget  neutrality. 

ROUtOtO  AOD-OK 

This  amendment  would  provide  ap- 
propriations for  three  separate  hous- 
ing programs. 

First,  the  amendment  would  provide 
$80  million  for  the  transitional  and 
supportive  housing  program.  This  ap- 
propriation reflects  preliminary  agree- 
ments which  have  been  reached  In  the 
conference  between  the  House  and 
Senate  authorizing  committees.  Sup- 
portive housing  Is  defined  as  a  project 
that  provides  housing  and  supportive 
services  for  homeless  persons.  As  such. 
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supportive  housing  encompasses  the 
transitional  housing  program— which 
provides  Interim  housing  and  support 
services,  particularly  for  homeless 
families,  until  such  families  and  indi- 
viduals can  make  the  transition  to  In- 
dependent living— and  permanent 
housing  for  handicapped  homeless 
persons— which  provides  permanent 
housing  and  supportive  services  In  a 
group  home  setting  for  individuals 
who  are  homeless  and  either  physical- 
ly disabled  or  mentally  Impaired. 

Second,  this  amendment  would  ap- 
propriate $50  million  for  a  special  al- 
lotment of  1,900  section  8  certificates 
to  help  homeless  families  with  chil- 
dren. 

Finally,  this  amendment  would  pro- 
vide $40  mlUion  in  additional  assist- 
ance for  moderate  rehabilitation  of 
single  room  occupancy  buildings.  This 
appropriation  also  reflecU  preliminary 
agreements  made  In  conference. 

VKmAllS'  ADMIHISTIIATIOH  ADO-OH 

Mr.  President,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I 
had  Intended,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  committee's  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member.  Mr.  Mxtrkowski  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  provide  $20 
million  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  homeless  Veterans'  assist- 
ance. 

Bflr.  President,  this  part  of  our 
amendment  is  very  similar  to  a  provi- 
sion that  was  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee.  Mr.  Moirrooii- 
KRT  as  a  floor  amendment  to  this  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  and 
adopted  by  the  House.  The  House  pro- 
vision, however,  would  transfer, 
whereas  our  amendment  would  add, 
$20  million  to  the  VA's  medical  care 
account  for  assistance  to  homeless  vet- 
erans. 

This  amendment  would  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate-passed 
homeless  authorization  bills.  H.R.  558 
and  S.  477.  specifically  with  respect  to 
veterans.  Our  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  $20  million  for  assistance  for 
homeless  veterans  out  of  the  total  of 
$90  million  we  are  proposing  to  add  to 
the  $137.5  million  already  included  in 
the  bUl  for  initiatives  specifically  re- 
lating to  homelessness— for  a  total 
homelessness  appropriation  of  $327.5 
million. 

Various  estimates  indicate  that  a 
third  of  the  approximately  350,000 
homeless  persons  in  America— some 
say  half  or  more— are  veterans,  and  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  special  con- 
gressional initiative  to  deal  with  the 
tragedy  of  homelessness  should  in- 
clude efforts  to  help  deal  specifically 
with  the  plight  of  those  homeless  per- 
sons who  have  served  faithfully  \xi  our 
Nation's  Armed  Forces. 

In  contrast  to  the  House  $20  million 
veterans'  amendment,  the  $20  million 
that  the  Domenici-Cranston  amend- 
ment would  allocate  to  the  VA's  medi- 


cal care  account  would  be  divided  in 
two  equal  parts.  Half  would  go  to  in- 
creasing the  VA's  capacity  to  furnish 
eligible  veterans,  primarily  homeless 
veterans,  with  domiciliary  care,  a  form 
of  Institutional  care  combining  room 
and  board  with  medical  and  rehabilita- 
tive services  aimed  at  enabling  the  vet- 
eran to  return  to  independent  func- 
tioning in  the  community.  The  entire 
House  $20  million  would  have  been 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  other  half 
of  the  $20  million  In  our  amendment 
would  go  toward  the  furnishing  of  con- 
tract halfway  house  and  other  commu- 
nity-based psychiatric  residential 
treatment,  under  section  620c  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  homeless 
veterans  who  are  suffering  from 
chronic  mental  Illness  disabilities. 

I  explained  in  some  detail  the  need 
and  Justification  for  this  $20  million 
appropriation  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration during  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment I  submitted  earlier  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  DAmato].  I 
will  not  repeat  that  discussion. 

In  closing.  I  want  again  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  HUD- Independent 
Agencies,  lix.  Pbozmirk.  and  his  very 
able  staff— Tom  Van  Der  Voort  and 
Marian  Mayer— for  their  cooperation 
in  working  with  us  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

As  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.  I  strongly  support  this 
amendment.  I  urge  Its  adoption.  It 
should  be  adopted.  I  should  think, 
without  any  opposition  at  all. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  that  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Mexico.  Senator  Do- 
inNici,  has  agreed  to  incorporate  into 
his  amendment  a  provision  which 
would  provide  additional  funds  for  cer- 
tain vital  Veterans'  Administration 
[VA]  programs  for  homeless  veterans. 
Mr.  President,  initially  Senator 
Crakston  and  I  Intended  to  propose 
an  amendment  which  would  add  $20 
million  to  the  Veterans'  Adnxinlstra- 
tlon  medical  care  account  to  assist  the 
VA  in  Its  ablllt:  to  provide  care  for 
homeless  veterans.  The  amendment 
before  us  contains  this  provision. 

The  Senate  has  recently  passed  leg- 
islation which  would  authorize  the 
provision  of  such  care  to  homeless  vet- 
erans. Mr.  President,  the  $20  million 
we  propose  to  add  would  be  made 
available  to  the  VA  through  Septem- 
ber 30.  1988.  and  would  be  targeted  for 
two  veterans'  programs. 

First.  $10  million  would  be  allocated 
for  the  expansion  of  the  VA's  Etomicil- 
lary  Care  Program.  As  I  have  previous- 
ly stated — during  the  committee's 
markup  on  homeless  legislation  and  as 
part  of  the  minority  views  which  ac- 
companied S.  477—1  strongly  believe 


that  the  domiciliary  program  is  the 
appropriate  vehicle  to  address  the 
needs  of  many  homeless  veterans. 

In  fact,  the  Senate  has  twice  passed 
legislation— as  part  of  S.  477  and  H.R. 
55ft— to  require  the  VA  to  convert  un- 
derutilized space  located  in  VA  facili- 
ties to  500  domiciliary  beds.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  most  worthy  goal, 
the  VA  needs  funding.  In  that  light.  I 
strongly  support  the  transfer  of  funds. 

Second.  $10  million  would  be  allocat- 
ed for  the  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  chronically  mentally  ill  veter- 
ans in  halfway  houses  and  other  com- 
munity-based psychiatric  residential 
treatment  facilities. 

Public  Law  100-6,  as  enacted  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1087.  contains  a  provision 
which  I  authored  to  authorize  the  VA 
to  provide  community-based  psychiat- 
ric residential  treatment  to  certain 
homeless  and  other  chronically  men- 
tally ill  veterans.  This  law  also  appro- 
priated $5  million  to  the  VA  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  100-6.  the  Senate  has 
twice  passed  legislation  which  requires 
the  VA  to  use  the  authority  provided 
in  that  law  to  conduct  a  pilot  program 
for  homeless  veterans  who  have  a 
chronic  mental  illness.  In  addition, 
that  legislation  authorized  expendi- 
tures of  $5  million  in  fiscal  year  1987 
and  $10  million  in  each  of  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989. 

This  new  program  is  in  the  initial 
stages  of  implementation,  but  it  is  too 
early  to  determine  Its  effectiveness. 
However,  according  to  VA  officials, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  excite- 
ment surroiuiding  this  program.  It  is 
vital  for  the  VA  to  have  adequate  re- 
sources to  carry  out  the  aforemen- 
tioned pilot  program. 

Our  amendment  would  also  provide 
that  up  to  $500,000  of  the  $10  million 
transferred  for  purposes  of  furnishing 
care  to  homeless  veterans  who  have 
chronic  mental  illness  disabilities 
would  be  used  to  monitor  the  furnish- 
ing of  care  and  to  provide  additional 
staffing  to  effectively  monitor  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  believe  that 
homeless  veterans  are  in  need  of  help. 
These  two  programs  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate mechanism  to  provide  such 
help. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  supporting  this  amendment  which 
will  help  veterans  who  now  are  home- 
less. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
has  worked  long  and  hard  for  the 
homeless,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  labored  in  those  vineyards 
for  a  long  time  as  well.  Now  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  has  come  up 
with  a  new  amendment  which  does,  in 
fact,  have  outlay  neutrality. 

Were  we  to  be  supertechnlcal  in  the 
approach    to    the    Senate    rules,    we 


might  find  a  point  of  order  that  could 
be  made  on  this  amendment.  But  if  we 
did.  Mr.  President,  it  would  be  putting 
form  over  substance.  It  would  be  wor- 
shiping at  the  shrine  of  supertechnica- 
lity.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to  get  this 
money  in  place  for  the  homeless  for 
next  winter.  That  is  what  this  amend- 
ment does,  while  at  the  same  time 
keeping  outlay  neutrality. 

For  that  reason,  we  will  not  enter 
any  objection,  Mr.  President.  We  urge 
its  acceptance.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  the 
minority  side,  but  I  wovild  like  to  Just 
comment  briefly. 

I  think  this  points  up  again  the  dif- 
ference between  authorizing  a  pro- 
gram and  ftmding  a  program.  I  need 
not  repeat  a  great  amount  of  history 
on  the  question  of  authorizing  the 
homeless  bill.  But  I  did  indicate  at 
that  time  that  it  seemed  that  it  would 
have  been  a  cruel  hoax  to  raise  the  ex- 
pectations and  hopes  of  homeless 
people  and  their  advocate  groups  by 
passing  an  authorization  bill  without 
recognizing  the  problems  we  would 
have  in  funding  that  later  on  in  the 
supplemental. 

The  committee  has  put  $137  million 
into  the  supplemental  which  is  before 
us  in  an  effort  to  reach  as  high  a 
figure  as  possible  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Budget  Act  and  all  of  the 
other  restrictions. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  now 
offers  to  add  $20  million  more  to  that, 
making  it  approximately  $160  million. 

Lest  we  feel  that  this  has  somehow 
reached  a  level  of  satisfying  the  need 
or  meeting  the  need.  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  reminded  that  we  are  really  at 
less  than  half  of  the  authorizing  level 
of  the  authorization  in  the  homeless 
bill,  or  approximately  half.  That  does 
not  mean  that  even  with  this  amend- 
ment we  have  solved  the  homeless' 
problem  in  this  country.  I  think  we 
have  certainly  kept  faith  with  the  au- 
thorization, at  least  in  making  a  sub- 
stantial first  step  toward  meeting 
some  Idnd  of  need  for  the  homeless  of 
this  country. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  the  Senator 
from  California  for  their  efforts  on 
targeting  this  particular  program.  I 
only  want  to  raise  again  the  fact  that 
we  have  not  really  even  lived  up  to  50 
percent  of  our  commitment  that  we 
voted  on  this  floor  in  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  homeless  bill.  I  am  not 
sure  that  even  that  figure  would  have 
met  the  primary  needs,  quantitatively 
speaking,  of  the  homeless  in  this  coun- 
try. I  Just  want  to  make  that  record  at 
this  point  because  it  is  a  Job  started 
but  certainly  far  from  accomplished.  I 
am  happy  to  clear  this  amendment  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  with  that  caveat. 


that  we  are  not  yet  fulfilling  oiu-  basic 
obligations  to  the  human  needs  of  this 
country,  even  with  these  two  provi- 
sions of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  as 
author  of  S.  763,  "Services  for  Home- 
less Mentally  ni  Individuals  Act  of 
1987,"  I  would  like  to  explahi  the  im- 
portance of  this  housing  amendment 
as  it  relates  to  the  mentally  ill  who  are 
homeless. 

The  primary  value  of  housing  for 
this  particular  population  of  homeless 
people  is  quite  simple  and  quite  com- 
pelling. Unless  the  homeless  mentally 
ill  can  be  stabillllzed,  the  rest  of  our 
efforts  on  their  behalf  are  destined  to 
faU. 

It  does  no  good  to  diagnose  and 
begin  treatment  if  there  is  no  stable 
living  environment.  Case  management 
makes  no  sense  if  the  case  manager 
and  the  client  cannot  find  each  other. 
And  outreach  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
if  we  could  not  place  the  mentally  01 
homeless  in  a  stabilizing  situation. 

The  five  service  elements  in  S.  763 
were  developed  in  a  small  and  effective 
program  nm  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. They  are:  First,  outreach; 
second,  transitional  housing;  third, 
psychiatric  or  psychological  treat- 
ment; fourth,  case  management;  and 
fifth,  staff  training. 

This  group  of  service  elements  is  a 
tested  approach.  It  was  i4>Plled  for  4 
years  of  effort  in  10  cities.  This  effort 
was  fimded  by  the  Community  Sup- 
port Program  of  the  Nati(Hial  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  for  slightly  under  $2 
million  over  the  4-year  period. 

In  developing  S.  763,  I  constilted 
with  and  obtained  the  full  support  of 
the  following  mental  health  groups: 
National  Alliance  for  the  Mentally  HI. 
National  Mental  Health  Association. 
American  Psychiatric  Association, 
American  Psychological  Association, 
National  Council  of  Community 
Mental  Health  Associations,  and 
others. 

These  elements  are  contained  in 
titles  rv  and  V  of  the  Senate  substi- 
tute (S.  809)  for  H.R.  558.  Urgent 
Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act.  There  is 
language  in  both  of  these  titles  build- 
ing a  strong  bridge  between  housing 
and  mental  health  services. 

S.  809  TTTU  IV— BOtosnfG  ASSISTANCK 

Our  bill  calls  for  a  comprehensive 
homeless  assistance  plan  that  would 
identify  and  "meet  the  specific  needs 
of  the  various  types  of  homeless  indi- 
viduals, particularly  families  with  chil- 
dren, the  elderly,  the  mentally  ill,  and 
veterans." 

S.  S0»  TTTLC  V— HEALTH  SERVICKS  AHD  KXIfTAL  v 

HKALTH  SSXVICXS  FOR  THX  HOMKIXSS 

Section  1934  requires  that  all  five  of 
the  service  elements  I  have  described 
above  must  be  included  in  each  State 
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r«oelTinc  funds.  This,  of  ooune.  In- 
cludM  transitional  bouitnc. 

In  addition,  cue  manacen  are  q»e- 
cUlcally  mandated  to  provide  aarist- 
anoe  in  obtainlni  houainc  services  for 
tbe  seriously  mentally  ill  who  are 
homeless. 

Thinl.  the  State  appllcaUon  Is  re- 
quired to  address  the  issue  of  residen- 
tial settings  for  the  homeless  mentally 

OL 

Finally.  tiUe  V  of  &  809.  as  passed 
ovenrhelmincly  by  the  Senate  (86-12), 
raamff*^  that  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  each  State  shaU  "certify  that 
the  State  will  ensure  that  the  activi- 
ties cMKlucted  under  this  part  will  be 
coordinated  with  transitional  housing 
provided  under  the  Transitional  Hous- 
ing Demonstration  Program  carried 
out  by  the  Deputment  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development"  (Title  IV.) 

It  is,  therefore,  the  dear  intent  of 
8. 809,  as  passed,  to  link  mental  health 
services  and  housing. 

I  explained  these  connections  In 
more  detail  on  April  9,  1987,  when  we 
paned  the  bllL  I  would  again,  howev- 
er, like  to  thank  Senators  Hatch,  Kxh- 
HSDT.  and  CsAirsTOii  for  their  excel- 
lent work  in  helping  me  to  coordinate 
these  vital  service  elements  for  the 
homeless  who  are  mentally  ilL 

Without  the  housing  element,  there 
could  be  no  stability  for  those  who 
need  it  most.  With  housing,  we,  at 
least,  improve  our  chances  of  bringing 
some  of  these  fragUe  people  back  to  a 
semblance  of  normal  life. 
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In  addition  to  the  $60  million  for 
transitional  housing  in  fiscal  year 
1987,  the  Cranston-D'Amato  amend- 
ment adds  $80  million  for  emergency 
shelters  and  $85  million  for  section  8 
assistance. 

The  section  8  assistance  will  be  a  val- 
uable tool  for  longer  term  housing  for 
the  h<Hneless  who  are  mentally  ill.  By 
providing  rental  assistance  through 
local  housing  authorities,  we  will  be 
able  to  serve  groups  desiring  to  go 
beyond  the  IS-month  limit  of  transi- 
tional hou^ng. 

These  are  6-year  certificates  rather 
than  15-year  certificates  in  order  to 
reach  homeless  people  sooner.  About 
1  900  certificates  will  be  created  at  this 
funding  leveL  Added  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Transitional  Housing  Program, 
we  will  be  able  to  do  a  better  job  of  be- 
ginning the  long  commitment  it  takes 
to  bring  some  of  the  homeless  perma- 
nently off  the  streets. 

The  section  8  moderate  rehab  certif- 
icates will  help  to  create  newly  reha- 
bilitated single  room  occupancy  struc- 
tures. With  $35  million,  about  1.050 
units  will  be  made  available. 

OOMCLDSIOII 

Unless  we  have  housing  for  the 
homeless  who  are  mentally  ill.  our 
ability  to  turn  their  lives  around  wiU 
be  seriously  diminished.  The  results  of 


4  years  of  work  by  10  cities  will  be  lost 
if  we  have  not  learned  this  lesson. 

I  fully  support  this  amendment  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same.  We 
need  this  housing  if  we  are  going  to  be 
serious  about  changing  the  lives  of 
street  people  who  are  seriously  men- 
tally ill. 

tix.  President.  I  want  to  thank  those 
who  have  given  their  support  to  this 
amendment.  While  we  are  not  yet  up 
to  the  authorizing  level,  but  I  think  we 
are  at  about  60  percent  thereof,  I 
again  repeat  that  the  Senate  Is  going 
to  authorize  the  funding  for  the  hous- 
ing part  of  the  homeless  initiative  that 
we  have  provided  in  this  bill.  I  thank 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  member 
for  their  support.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  on  behalf  of  a  worthy  amend- 
ment proposed  by  my  colleague  from 
New  Mexico.  Senator  DoicKinci.  This 
amendment  comes  in  response  to  an 
earner  amendment  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator C^RAMSTOH  and  myself.  Although  I 
wish  the  Cranston-D'Amato  amend- 
ment had  been  successful  In  providing 
a  full  $325  million  for  housing  for  the 
homeless.  I  am  pleased  to  support  any 
effort  to  help  the  homeless  In  this 
country.  I  appreciated  Senator  Dokkr- 
ici's  support  of  the  Cranston-D'Amato 
amendment,  and  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port an  alternative  amendment  which 
addresses  the  same  problem. 

The  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  does  not  contain  any  funding  for 
housing  for  the  homeless.  I  cannot 
stand  by  and  allow  this  to  happen. 
The  homeless  are  in  urgent  need  of 
housing— a  need  the  Senate  fully  ac- 
knowledged 1  month  ago  wlh  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  558.  the  housing  provi- 
sions of  the  Urgent  Relief  for  the 
Homeless  Act  of  1987. 

The  Domenici  amendment  provides 
$190  million  for  housing  for  the  home- 
less: $80  million  of  this  funding  is  for 
transitional  housing.  $90  million  is  for 
section  8  assistance,  and  $20  million  is 
for  assistance  for  homeless  veterans. 
The  authorization  of  these  very  pro- 
grams, in  HJl.  558.  exhibited  a  clear 
commitment  to  provide  immediate 
Federal  assistance  to  housing  the 
homeless.  H.R.  558  passed  the  Senate 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  85  to  12. 

Transitional  housing  provides  home- 
less people  with  interim  housing  and 
support  services  to  facilitate  their 
transition  to  Independent  living  over 
periods  ranging  from  several  weeks  to 
about  18  months.  This  type  of  housing 
Is  of  particular  benefit  to  families  with 
children  and  to  the  mentally  ill.  Given 
the  large  number  of  homeless  families. 
as  well  as  the  large  numt>er  of  mental- 
ly ill  individuals  who  are  homeless.  I 
am  pleased  that  we  are  providing 
these  individuals  with  some  security 
and  assistance— vital  components  to 
living  and  fimctionlng  independently. 

While  emergency  shelters  can  offer 
a  place  to  stay  for  a  few  days  or  weeks. 


transitional  housing  is  Intended  to 
provide  a  longer  period  of  relative  sta- 
bility during  which  a  homeless  person 
can  be  helped  to  seek  emplojrment  and 
permanent  housing,  secure  benefits, 
and  receive  needed  health  care  and 
counseling. 

Section  8  assistance  is  Intended  to 
address  the  problems  of  the  homeless 
in  a  more  substantial  manner  than 
brief  1  year  emergency  fimding.  Con- 
sequently, this  amendment  provides  a 
total  of  $90  million— $50  million  for 
section  8  existing  housing  certificates 
and  $40  million  for  moderate  rehabili- 
Ution  certificates— to  ensure  that  per- 
manent housing  is  available  to  the 
homeless.  Homelessness  will  not  be  a 
problem  that  is  solved  overnight.  As 
we  push  to  act  quickly,  we  must  also 
make  sure  that  our  funding  seriously 
addresses  this  problem  In  a  substan- 
tial, long-term  manner. 

In  addition,  the  Domenici  amend- 
ment contains  a  provision  to  ensure 
that  the  needs  of  homeless  veterans 
are  met.  Homeless  individuals  who 
have  served  in  our  Nation's  Armed 
Forces  deserve  to  be  assured  of  health 
and  housing  services.  This  amendment 
contains  a  provision  to  provide  $20 
million  for  homeless  initiatives  to 
homeless  veterans. 

Estimates  indicate  that  a  third  of 
the  homeless  persons  in  the  United 
States  are  veterans.  Clearly,  Federal 
efforts  to  combat  homelessness  must 
take  these  statistics  Into  account.  We 
must  ensure  that  those  homeless  indi- 
viduals who  fought  for  this  Nation  re- 
ceive adequate  services. 

With  such  a  substantial  exhibition 
of  commitment  to  the  homeless.  It  is 
surprising— If  not  upsetting— to  find 
that  the  supplemental  contains  not 
one  penny  for  housing  the  homeless. 
Four  weeks  ago  the  Senate  decided 
overwhelmingly  that  providing  fund- 
ing to  the  homeless  was  a  top  priority. 
Four  weeks  later,  the  Senate  is  consid- 
ering passing  a  piece  of  emergency  leg- 
islation which  contains  absolutely  no 
fiuidlng  for  housing  the  homeless. 
This  kind  of  dishonesty  and  misrepre- 
sentation is  an  outrage— especially 
when  the  individuals  affected  by  this 
funding  are  in  rrgent  need  of  some- 
thing we  all  take  for  granted,  a  roof 
over  our  heads. 

A  supplemental  package  without  any 
funding  for  housing  for  the  homeless 
would  be  a  charade.  The  Senate  would 
be  promising  funding  for  the  home- 
less, while  not  actually  supporting 
money  in  the  pocket  for  programs  in 
the  field.  These  programs  desparately 
need  Immediate  fimding.  The  Senate 
rushed  H.R.  558  through  the  Senate  in 
order  to  meet  the  urgent  need  of  pro- 
viding housing  and  services  to  the 
homeless.  Not  providing  appropria- 
tions for  th<Jbe  programs  would  be  a 
virtual  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


In  this  time  of  major  budgetary  con- 
straints. I  am  pleased  that  my  col- 
league from  New  Mexico,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee  is 
supportive  in  addressing  the  homeless 
problem  in  this  country.  I  commend 
him  for  his  commitment  to  this  cause, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  Join  him  in  the 
effort  to  rid  this  Nation  of  homeless- 


HOMKLSSa  AmOPKIATIOH 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  action  taken  today  by 
the  Senate  in  regard  to  combating  the 
problem  of  homelessness  in  America. 
What  makes  today's  accomplishment 
so  notable  is  that  we  will  have  made 
progress  toward  alleviating  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  homeless,  without  further 
JeopartUzing  our  goal  of  reducing  the 
Federal  deficit. 

America  has  a  proud  tradition  of 
treating  the  less  fortimate  of  our  soci- 
ety with  compassion  and  dignity.  Our 
duty  lies  not  only  in  providing  for  the 
immediate  physical  needs  of  the 
homeless,  but  also  in  helping  them 
find  permanent  housing  and  independ- 
ence. 

I  fear  that  in  recent  years  we  have 
allowed  our  commitment  to  these 
ideals  to  slip.  Cuts  in  mental  health 
funds  have  forced  State  hospitals  to 
discharge  poor,  mentally  ill  patients. 
Deep  cuts  in  domestic  programs  have 
forced  many  to  choose  between  food 
and  shelter.  I  believe  we  mxist  now 
take  action  that  will  renew  our  com- 
mitment to  providing  for  the  least  for- 
timate in  our  society. 

For  this  reason,  I  cosponsored  the 
Senate  homeless  bill  which  was  de- 
signed to  move  beyond  emergency  as- 
sistance to  a  more  comprehensive, 
long-term  approach.  I  was  pleased 
when  that  bill,  S.  809.  was  passed  over- 
whelmingly by  the  Senate  earlier  in 
the  session,  and  I  am  pleased  that  we 
are  now  making  good  on  our  promise 
by  appropriating  fimds  to  implement 
this  comprehensive  program. 

Most  of  all  I  am  pleased  that  we 
took  this  action— appropriating  essen- 
tial funds  for  the  housing  portion  of 
the  homeless  bill,  without  hindering 
our  progress  toward  deficit  reduction. 
That,  I  think,  is  an  accomplishment 
worthy  of  note. 

I  commend  the  sponsors  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DoMDnci],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Crah- 
8TOH].  and  others,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
have  supported  it. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICKH.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  amendment  (No.  238)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
Just  want  to  note  that  the  amendment 
I  had  intended  to  offer,  along  with 
Senator  Murkowski,  for  which  we 
had  been  holding  a  place  In  line  is  now 
canceled  out  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Domenici-Cranston  amendment, 

which  incorporates  our  amendment,  so 
we  no  longer  have  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

AMEMDIIXHT  IfO.  339 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  fr<»n  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johm- 

STOHl  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

239. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC^ER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  23,  after  line  6.  add  the  following: 
SBC.       .   Section  5314  of  title   5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following:  "Comptroller  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  This  amendment 
ensures  that  the  comptroller  of  the 
Department  of  £>efense  be  paid  at  a 
level  3  grade.  In  the  recent  legislation 
with  respect  to  the  reorganization  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  it  faUed 
to  specify  what  the  pay  grade  of  the 
comptroller  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was.  This  simply  clears  up  that 
oversight  or  that  ambiguity.  It  has 
been  cleared  through  all'  the  appropri- 
ate committees  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  Is  correct.  I  am  informed  that 
Senator  Stevens,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  has 
cleared  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  239)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Ux.  HATFIELD,  lifr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  an  amendment 
which  has  been  cleared.  If  so,  we  are 
ready  to  take  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  want  to  say  to  the  floor  managers, 
that  I  had  a  third  amendment  with 
reference  to  EPA.  and  I  probably  will 


not  be  offering  it.  I  will  advise  you 
very  shortly  so  that  you  will  be  able  to 
better  manage  the  bill  as  far  as  us 
helping  you  with  that. 

AMsmnmiT  no.  340 

(Purpose:  To  change  criteria  for  REA  refi- 
nancing to  0  customers  or  leas  per  line 
mile) 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  cosponsored  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Senator 
STsmns,  and  his  ranking  member. 
Senator  Cochrah.  I  send  it  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MKmci],  for  himself,  Mr.  Sronns,  and  Mr. 
Coctojix,  proposes  an  amendment  ntmi- 
bered240. 

Mr.  DOBCENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  82,  strike  lines  17  through  22,  and 
insert  the  following: 

"Notwithstanding  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  prepaid  under  section  306A(dKl)  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  (7 
UJS.C.  936a(dKl»,  a  borrower  of  a  loan 
made  by  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  and 
guaranteed  under  section  306  of  such  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  936)  that  serves  6  or  fewer  customers 
per  mile  may,  at  the  option  of  the  borrower, 
prepay  such  loan  (or  any  loan  advance 
thereunder)  during  fiscal  years  1987  or  1988, 
in  accordance  with  section  306A  of  such 
Act." 

Mr.  IX>MENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment.  In  the 
biU  before  us,  there  is  a  provision  for 
refinancing  REA.  There  is  a  criterion 
of  three  customers  per  line  mile.  This 
merely  modifies  that  to  six  customers 
per  line  mile.  We  have  checked  it  with 
those  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
with  the  sponsor  of  the  original 
amendment  in  the  committee,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ag- 
riculture. I  believe  they  have  no  objec- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side.  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  amendment 
has  been  cleared  on  this  side,  Mr. 
President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  amendment  (No.  240)  was 
agreed  to. 

ISx.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
BBoUon  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa» 
agreed  to. 

umnMiBirr  no.  t«> 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  dedi  on  behalf  of  Senator 
IMOUTS  and  Senator  MAnuHAO*  and 
aak  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wOl  be  stated. 

The  ledslatlve  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Loulaten*  [Mr.  Join- 
noNl  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Iiroun  and  Mr.  Mai- 
■oiuaA.  propoees  an  amendment  numbered 
S4I. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRBSroiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3S  after  line  2  Insert  the  follow- 

"DBPAKTiiKirr  or  EmaoT 
BiaMT  sorrLT.  nw  *■*•"  and  xxmonaan 

Acrmim 
Of  the  amount*  heretofore  appropriated 
and  made  available  for  Enersy  Supply.  Re- 
search and  Development  Activities, 
$1,200,000  shall  be  for  completion  of  the 
MOdVb  Wind  Turbine  Project." 

Mr.  DOMENICl.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  can  strike  the  Domenlci 
EPA  amendment.  We  are  not  going  to 
offer  it.  We  are  going  to  try  to  work  on 
It  with  the  committee  members. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  the  instant  amend- 
ment simply  provides  that  $1,300,000 
of  funds  already  appropriated  can  be 
spent  for  completion  of  what  we  call 
the  MOD-5-B  wind  turbine  project,  al- 
ready funded  previously.  They  need  to 
spend  this  $1.2  million  on  certain  tests 
that  are  required  for  completion.  The 
amendment  has  been  cleared. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  the 
minority  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 

[Mr.  JOHHSTOHl. 

The  ammdment  (No.  241)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

OKom  or  Businss 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
announce  to  my  colleagues  now  that 
the  list  of  amendments  is  getting  very 
short  and  we  are  moving  to  a  position 
to  go  to  third  reading  very  soon.  Most 
of  the  amendments  will  probably 
either  go  away  or  not  be  offered.  So  if 
anyone  has  an  amendment,  he  or  she 
should  come  to  the  floor  without  delay 


because  Senator  Hattiklo  and  I  are 
ready  to  move  to  third  reading. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in 
urging  Senators  to  be  here  to  offer 
their  amendments  that  they  have 
listed  on  our  comprehensive  amend- 
ment list.  I  believe  we  have  one  here 
that  we  can  act  upon  that  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  Mr.  President,  I 
might  add  that  I  have  been  informed 
that  Senator  Pxu.  will  not  offer  the 
Moscow  Embassy  language  amend- 
ment. So  that  makes  the  list  that 
much  shorter. 

AMKIfDiaifT  NO.  141 

(Purpose:  To  require  a  report  on  previous 
expenditures  for  Southern  Africa) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hklms]  and  ask  for  iU 
immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hattixlo]. 
for  Mr.  Hsuis,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  342. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  fiurther  reading  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  blU  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sac.  .  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  for  Southern  Africa  shall  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  until  the  President  has 
reported  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions an  itemized  accounting  of  all  expendi- 
tures of  funds  authorized  by  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  IMS  (P.L.  W-83)  for  South- 
em  Africa  and  by  P.U  W-440  and.  pursuant 
to  such  authorizations,  subsequently  appro- 
priated.". 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
basically  is  a  requirement  placed  upon 
the  President  to  provide  a  report  on 
the  act  for  southern  Africa  funds  that 
are  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act.  That  kind  of  report  has  to 
be  noade  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations. 

I  believe  this  has  been  cleared  with 
Senator  iHOuya.  with  the  chairmen  of 
the  subcommittees  on  appropriations, 
and  with  our  side  as  well. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hattikld}  for  Mr.  Hxucs. 

The  amendment  (No.  242)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON,  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

OBom  or  susiNass 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
repeat  that  this  list  is— I  do  not  know 
of  any  amendments  that  will  be 
brought  up  for  certain.  I  assume  that 
some  amendments  will  be  brought  up 
but  If  not  brought  up  soon,  then  we 
would  expect  to  go  to  third  reading, 

I  want  to  repeat  that.  I  shall  repeat 
it  again  in  a  few  moments  so  that  Sen- 
ators will  be  fully  on  notice.  But  the 
list  is  vanishingly  small  and  there  are 
no  really  important  amendments  that 
I  can  see  left  on  the  list.  So  again.  I 
put  Senators  on  very  polite  notice  that 
we  are  going  to  third  reading  soon,  we 
hope.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  awaits  the  pleasure  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Could  we  possibly 
make  a  call  for  third  reading? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  personally  be  very  happy  for  a 
call  for  third  reading.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  might  wait  Just 
a  few  more  moments  to  see  if  these 
amendments  do  in  fact  vanish. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  should  be  very 
happy  to  wait  for  another  3  minutes, 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

AMKNDIIZNT  NO.  S49 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Vli.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Wkicker]  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

TfliTSenator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  HATriKLDl, 
for  Mr.  WncxzK,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  243. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  64  of  the  bill,  after  line  22.  Insert: 
RehabUiUtion  Services  and  Handicapped 
Research  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  Re- 
habiliUtlon  Services  and  Handicapped  Re- 
search for  fiscal  year  1987.  $15,860,000  is 
available  for  Special  Demonstration  Pro- 
grams under  Section  SlKaXbHO." 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment     has     been     offered    on 


behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  WncKKR].  It  is  In  a  sense  a 
technical  amendment  for  it  corrects  an 
error  in  the  fiscal  year  1987  bill  with 
regard  to  funding  of  programs  under 
the  Rehabilitation  Act.  It  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  administration  as  well, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  $15.8 
million  appropriated  for  Special  Dem- 
onstration Programs  is  expended  ac- 
cording to  the  intent  of  the  conferees 
of  the  conference  on  the  fiscal  year 
1987  appropriation  bill. 

I  believe  it  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  amendment 
has  been  cleared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  occurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hattixlo]. 

The  amendment  (No.  243)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  Just  received  word  that  the 
Heflln-Shelby  amendment  will  not  be 
considered.  That  makes  our  list  even 
shorter.  In  spite  of  several  entreaties 
now,  we  have  neither  had  an  amend- 
ment brought  up  nor  had  word  from 
anyone  that  they  intended  to  bring 
those  amendments  up.  I  wonder  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  received  word  about  any  amend- 
ments being  brought  up. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
in  response  to  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, we  are  informed  that  Senator 
D'Amato  of  New  York  and  Senator 
Hklms  of  North  Carolina  are  on  their 
way  to  the  floor  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment each. 

Bir.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
that  reason,  I  will  withhold  the  move 
for  third  reading  for  a  few  more  mo- 
ments to  allow  them  time  to  get  to  the 
floor  and  bring  up  their  amendments. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Three  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  believe  that 
would  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUNDIIXNT  NO.  244 

Purpose:  (To  limit  the  waivers  on  regula- 
tions of  re-registratlon  of  foreign  ships  op- 
erating in  Persian  Oulf  area  to  U.8.  regis- 
try) 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and  I  ask 

for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Yorli  [Mr. 
D'Amato]  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 244: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  Waivers  or  expedited  procedures  under 
the  requirements  of  46  U.S.C.  12101  et  seq. 
for  the  re-reglstration  of  ships  to  United 
States  registry  from  ships  originally  belong- 
ing to  non-belligerent  nations  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  Region,  or  of  other  nations  seeking 
safe  passage  through  the  Persian  Gulf,  shall 
not  be  granted  except  to  the  extent  that  (A) 
an  equal  number  of  such  shlp>s  are  re-regis- 
tered under  the  flags  of  our  NATO  allies 
and  Japan  within  a  60  day  period  in  which 
such  waiver  is  sought,  or  (B)  an  equivalent 
guarantee  of  maritime  security  is  made  by 
our  NATO  allies  and  Japan. 

(2)  Any  waiver,  or  relaxation  of  registra- 
tion requirements  pursuant,  to  46  <^FR 
Chapter  1,  Chapter  6.01  shall  expire  within 
30  days  luiless  the  President  makes  a  full 
report  to  the  Congress  in  writing  detailing 
the  particular  national  defense  interest  In 
the  exemptions  and  the  facts  justifying 
their  continuance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  spoken  this 
week  to  express  their  concern  about 
the  nature  and  extent  of  our  suddenly 
expanding,  and  demonstrably  danger- 
ous, commitments  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
region.  I  share  that  deep  concern.  Last 
week's  incident  involving  the  U.S.S. 
Stark  tragically  demonstrates  the 
perils  of  placing  American  ships  and 
American  lives  in  harm's  way  without 
a  clearly  defined  mission  and  adequate 
support  from  our  allies. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  already 
addressed  themselves  to  this  very 
issue.  I  certainly  support  the  motions 
that  have  been  mswle  calling  upon  the 
President  to  report  to  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  Sialic  incident  and  the 
extent  of  our  conmxitments  in  that 
troubled  part  of  the  world. 

Like  my  colleagues,  I  am  particularly 
concerned  about  the  haste  with  which 
our  coQunitments  are  expanding  and 
multiplying.  The  administration  has 
offered  to  reregister  Kutoaiti  and 
other  vessels  as  American-flag  carry- 
ing ships,  entitling  them  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Navy.  This  is  being  ac- 
complished by  the  granting  of  waivers 
from  our  own  ship  registration  re- 
quirements, including  our  rigorous 
safety  inspection  standards.  Our  mari- 
time regulations  permit  such  waivers 
in  the  interests  of  national  defense. 

Mr.  President,  this  only  begs  the 
question:  What  are  those  interests?  It 


is  essential  that  those  interests  be 
specified,  so  that  the  mission— and  the 
exposure  to  danger  of  American  lives 
and  property— be  tailored  accordingly. 
This  Is  only  reasonable. 

More  important,  Mr.  President,  if  we 
are  going  to  stretch  our  laws  to  pro- 
tect freedom  of  navigation  and  the 
free  flow  of  commerce  in  the  Gulf- 
principles  we  all  support,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—we  cannot  and  should  not  do  it 
alone.  More  than  90  percent  of  the  oil 
transported  through  the  Gulf  is 
headed,  not  for  the  United  States,  but 
for  Western  Europe  and  Japan.  It  is 
only  reasonable,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  burden  t>e  shared  by  those  who 
most  benefit.  The  Soviet  Union,  for  its 
own  geopolitical  reasons,  is  participat- 
ing in  the  protection  of  Gulf  shipping; 
why  shouldn't  our  NATO  allies,  who 
most  benefit  from  freedom  of  com- 
merce in  the  Gulf,  participate  as  well? 

I  therefore  Introduce  this  amend- 
ment today.  The  amendment  sets 
forth  two  points:  First,  that  the 
burden  of  maintaining  freedom  of  the 
seas  be  shared  by  our  NATO  allies  and 
Japan;  and  second,  that  the  adminis- 
tration demonstrate  to  the  Congress 
that  it  knows  precisely  what  it  is 
doing,  and  why.  in  authorizing  the  re- 
flagging  of  foreign  vessels  in  this 
region. 

The  amendment  requires  that  the 
ships  of  foreign,  nonbelligerant  na- 
tions in  the  Gulf  be  reflagged  as 
United  States  vessels  only  to  the  same 
extent  that  the  protection  of  such  ves- 
sels is  similarly  undertaken  by  our 
allies  and  Japan. 

Further,  the  amendment  states  that 
any  waivers  from  our  registration  re- 
quirements for  the  purpose  of  reflag- 
ging  these  vessels  would  expire  within 
30  days  unless  the  administration  re- 
ports to  the  Senate  exactly  why  the 
waiver  was  granted,  and  offers  con- 
crete reasons  why  It  should  be  contin- 
ued. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  attempt 
by  the  Congress  to  mlcromanage  for- 
eign policy.  It  raises  no  constitutional 
questions.  It  is  separate  from  the  very 
important,  very  complicated  issues 
surrounding  the  War  Powers  Act.  It 
simply  holds  that  if  we  are  going  to 
stretch  our  laws  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  we  should  know  why  we  are 
doing  it;  and  that  the  burden  of  doing 
so  should  be  shared  by  those  who  most 
benefit. 

Iidr.  President,  the  lessons  of  our 
recent  past  in  Lebanon  and  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  are  all  tqp  clear.  They  are 
that  we  must  act  in  cooperation  with 
our  allies  in  defense  of  our  mutual  in- 
terests; and  that  we  should  not 
embark  on  a  dangerous  and  difficult 
course  without  knowing  exactly  where 
we  intend  to  go.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
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'  The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  lufftclent  Moond? 
There  ii  a  tutfldent  seoond. 
The  yeas  and  najm  were  ordered. 
Mr.  F»'-*"»  Mr.  Prealdent.  the  ad- 
mintatratlon'a  rehiial.  at  this  time,  to 
apidy  the  provldons  of  the  war  powers 
iceohitlftn  to  the  current  situation  in 
the  Persian  Oulf  is  correct.  The  war 
powers  resolution,  enacted  into  law  on 
November  7.  1079.  was  a  product  of 
ooogreasloDal  erittdsm  and  hostility 
toward  the  Vietnam  war^I  realise  that 
■ertous  differences  still  'exist  among 
the  Membws  of  this  body  over  the  va- 
lidity and  the  consequences  of  United 
States  participation  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  It  is  my  strong  belief  that  history 
has  already  demonstrated  that  United 
States  participation  in  that  tragic  con- 
flict was  right  and  that  our  f  aOure  to 
stand  by  our  Vietnamese  ally  has  had 
serious  negative  consequences  for  not 
only  Southeast  Asia,  but  also  for  the 
conduct  of  American  foreign  policy 
during  the  last  IS  years.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  have  weak- 
ened the  President's  role  as  Command- 
er in  Chief  of  the  UA  Armed  Forces 
and  thereby  weakened  the  national  se- 
curity of  this  country  in  the  process. 

On  May  17.  an  Iraqi  Mirage  F-1  Jet 
fired  two  EzoceU  at  the  U.S.S.  Stark. 
resulting  in  the  untimely  death  of  37 
naval  personnel.  The  Stark  was  severe- 
ly damaged  by  the  attack.  There  are 
fpmny  unanswered  questions  about  the 
Iraqi  attack  on  that  naval  vessel,  but  It 
was  a  solitary  attack  and  the  Iraqi 
Government  has  already  apologised. 
Iraq  has  claimed  that  the  Stark  inci- 
dent was  an  accident  and  that  the 
firing  of  two  Ezocet  missiles  at  the 
American  frigate  was  unintentional. 
That  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  one 
thing  is  certain.  One  incident,  particu- 
larly an  unintentional  one,  does  not 
create  an  imminent  threat  of  hostil- 
ities, to  use  the  term  applied  by  the 
war  powers  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  is 
correct  in  Its  refusal  to  apply  the  war 
powers  resolution  to  the  situation  in 
the  Persian  Oulf.  The  war  powers  res- 
olution of  November  7.  1983.  requires 
the  President:  First,  to  consult  with 
the  Congress  before  U.8.  Armed 
Forces  are  introduced  into  hostUlUes 
or  situations  where  imminent  involve- 
ment is  clearly  Indicated;  and  second. 
If  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  introduced 
into  hostilities  or  an  area  threatened 
with  imminent  hostilities,  then  the 
President  must  report  to  the  Congress 
within  48  hours  detailing  the  circum- 
stances of  the  situation,  specifying  the 
constitutional  and  legislative  author- 
ity under  which  the  commitment  took 
place,  and  stating  the  estimated  scope 
and  duration  of  the  hostilities  and  the 
nature  of  American  Involvement. 

The  United  States  is  not  Involved  in 
hostilities  in  the  Persian  Oulf.  The 
United  States  Is  a  neutral  nation  with 
respect  to  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  Kuwait  is 
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not  involved  in  hostilities  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf.  In  international  law  which 
governs  the  operation  of  armed  con- 
flict, neutral  ships  have  the  right  of 
free  passage  on  the  high  seas.  Thus, 
they  are  absolutely  entitled  to  the 
freedom  of  passage  in  the  Persian 
Oulf.  If  American  flags  are  flown  by 
Kuwaiti  tankers,  this  does  not  in  any 
way  change  the  neutral  status  of 
either  country.  Both  the  United  States 
and  the  Emirate  of  Kuwait  are  enti- 
tled to  the  freedom  of  navigation  in 
the  Persian  Oulf.  unless  a  formal 
blockade  exists.  As  we  know,  it  does 

not. 

There  is  no  indication  that  the 
United  States  is  threatened  with  immi- 
nent conflict  in  the  Persian  Oulf,  nor 
has  the  United  SUtes  injected  itself 
into  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  Our  attempt  to 
buy  back  American  hostages  from  Iran 
was  a  misguided  but  good-faith  eff f ort 
which  made  no  major  contribution  to 
the  Iranian  war  effort.  The  Intelli- 
gence we  provided  to  Iraq  was  an  iso- 
lated incident  which  did  not  change 
our  neutral  status  in  international  law. 
Iran  has  not  declared  war  on  the 
United  SUtes.  Iraq  has  not  declared 
war  on  the  United  States.  We  are  not 
involved  in  hostilities  in  any  way  with 
either  of  those  two  adversaries. 

The  United  Stotes  Is  entitled,  under 
international  and  domestic  law,  to 
have  its  warships  patrol  the  high  seas, 
the  Oulf  of  Oman,  and  the  Persian 
Oulf.  Freedom  of  navigation  Is  appli- 
cable in  international  law  to  all  three 
areas.  The  United  Stetes  has  the  legal 
right  to  place  its  flag  on  foreign  ships, 
just  as  the  Soviet  Union  has  the  legal 
right,  for  whatever  purposes,  to  allow 
Kuwait  to  charter  three  of  its  oil  tank- 
ers flying  the  Soviet  flag. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  my  other  colleagues  who 
are  concerned  that  the  war  powers  res- 
olution has  not  been  invoked.  I  would 
like  to  ask  them  if  they  believe  that 
the  President  of  the  United  Stotes 
should  be  required  to  Invoke  the  War 
Powers  Act  every  time  a  U.S.  warship 
leaves  a  United  States  or  friendly  port 
and  puts  to  sea?  Last  Thursday,  May 
21,  we  passed  by  a  vote  of  9il  to  5  the 
supplemental  appropriatioi^  amend- 
ment No.  209  which  clearly  Ihcldated  a 
proper  Senate  concern  over  the  situa- 
tion as  it  now  exists  in  the  Persian 
Oulf.  This  Is  different,  however,  than 
taking  the  position  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  violated  the  provisions  of 
the  war  powers  resolution. 

The  war  power  resolution  does  not 
require  implementation  every  time  the 
United  States  engages  in  an  act  of  self- 
defense.  This  Is  true  In  law.  and  it  is 
validated  by  past  history.  We  do  re- 
serve the  right  to  defend  our  naval 
vessels  Is  any  of  them  are  subject  to 

unprovoked  attack.  But  this  is  not  the 
same  as  saying  that  the  United  States 

Is  engaged  in  hostilities  In  a  combat 


sone.  The  questions  of  whether  or  not 
a  United  SUtes  naval  escort  will  be 
provided  for  Kuwaiti  tankers  flying 
the  American  flag,  whether  carrier- 
based  United  SUtes  fighters  will  pro- 
vide a  protective  umbrella  for  those 
tankers,  whether  AW  ACS.  reconais- 
sance  planes  will  be  involved  in  search- 
ing skies  for  possible  atta^ers.  or 
what  the  United  SUtes  response  will 
be  in  the  event  of  an  Iranian  attack 
upon  United  SUtes-  flag  ships  or  air- 
craft are  proper  questions  to  consider. 
These  very  Issues  have  been  raised  in 
the  leadership's  supplemental  appro- 
priations amendment  No.  209  and 
properly  so. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  the  war 
powers  resolution  does  not  apply  In 
law  or  in  fact  to  the  decision  to  contin- 
ue the  presence  of  United  SUtes  ships 
in  the  Persian  Oulf  or  to  allow  11  Ku- 
waiti tankers  to  fly  the  United  SUtes 
flag.  The  current  situation  in  no  way 
is  similar  to  the  conditions  in  Lebanon 
which  inspired  the  "multinational 
force  in  Lebanon  resolution"  of  No- 
vember 22,  1983  or  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  resolution  of  October  12, 
1984,  on  El  Salvador. 

Last  Thursday's  leadership  amend- 
ment No.  209  is  letter  suited  to  the 
present  situation  in  the  Persian  Oulf 
than  the  War  Powers  Act  approach.  It 
has  already  raised  the  question  of  the 
extent  of  cooperation  by  our  allies  in 
protecting  the  open  seas.  It  requires 
the  President  to  submit  to  the  Congess 
a  threat  assessment  for  tliat  region,  to 
Identify  the  riiles  of  engagement 
under  which  the  U.S.  Navy  and  air- 
force  are  now  operating  In  the  gulf 
area,  and  to  indicate  any  cooperative 
agreements  or  arrangements  with  our 
European  allies  with  respect  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  Persian  Oulf.  This  com- 
prises, in  effect,  the  very  consulUtion 
which  the  war  powers  resolution  re- 
quires and  avoids  the  other  complicatr 
Ing  aspects  of  that  act.  The  resolution 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  a  log- 
ical extension  of  this  argument. 

I  personally  believe,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  war  powers  resolution  places 
unconstitutional  restrictions  upon  the 
Chief  Executive  in  his  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy  and  on  his  duties  as  the 
main  official  responsible  for  U.S.  na- 
tional security.  But  that  aside,  to  at- 
tempt immediately  and  consistently  to 
apply  the  war  powers  resolution  every 
time  the  United  SUtes  dispatehes  Its 
Armed  Forces  anywhere  in  the  world, 
even  as  a  matter  of  routine,  or  when- 
ever the  United  SUtes  exercises  its 
right  to  engage  In  the  freedom  of  the 
seas.  Is  bad  strategy  and  bad  policy. 
Reacting  to  a  specific  threat  of  mili- 
tary attack  Is  one  thing.  Overreacting 
on  the  basis  of  partisan  politics  is 
quite  another.  The  President  deserves 
our  support  In  this  difficult  situation. 
We    should    be    with    him    and    not 


against   him   for   the    good   of   the 
Nation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  sUte.  first,  that  this  amendment,  if 
adopted,  I  am  informed,  would  cause  a 
veto  of  the  entire  bill.  Let  me  repeat 
that:  This  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  cause  a  veto  of  the  entire  bilL 
Yov  that  reason  and  the  reasons  I  will 
state  shortly,  I  wlU  move  to  table  this 
amendment,  even  though  Qidfivntor 
from  New  York  is  a  great  and  valued 
friend  and  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  genesis  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  Persian 
back  many,  many  years.  As  long  as  15 
years  ago,  in  the  Senate  Energy  Com- 
mittee, we  discussed  the  importance  of 
the  Persian  Oulf.  I  remember  that  it 
was  Senator  Jackson— the  late,  great 
Senator  Scoop  Jackson— who  pointed 
out  the  vital  nature  of  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz;  and  we  disciissed  at  great 
length  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  Strait  of  Hormus  could  be  bottle- 
necked  by  virtue  of  sinking  ships  In  it. 
As  an  aside,  I  might  say  that  we  deter- 
mined that  that  probably  could  not 
happen. 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  Nation 
knows  about  the  vital  nature  of  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz  and  of  the  Persian 
Oulf.  For  that  reason,  for  over  a 
decade,  we  have  had  ships  and  aircraft 
carrier:  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
the  Persian  Oulf.  asserting  our  very 
strong  and  vital  interests.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  if  we  have  vital  interests  any- 
where in  the  world,  it  is  in  the  Persian 

Oulf. 

If  we  say  that  we  will  not  go  into  the 
Persian  Oulf,  that  we  abjure  any  In- 
tention to  go  into  the  Persian  Oulf, 
then  we  might  as  well  resign  from  the 
list  of  superpowers;  because,  to  be  a 
superpower,  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  entails  not  only  the  sUtus 
of  superpower  but  also  the  responsibil- 
ity of  superpower.  The  responsibility 
of  superpower  and  of  the  leader  of  the 
free  world  says.  No.  1.  that  you  protect 
yoiu-  vital  Interests,  you  assert  those 
vital  Interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  precise- 
ly how  we  should  assert  our  vital  inter- 
ests in  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Stark  should  have  been 
where  it  was.  with  the  equipment  and 
weapons  It  had.  whether  that  equip- 
ment or  those  weapons  were  used 
properly.  All  of  that  shaU  await,  first, 
further  investigation  and,  second,  a  de- 
termination by  the  Commander  in 
Chief  and  the  Department  of  Defense, 
who.  after  all,  must  numage  these 
matters  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

But,  Mr.  President,  to  adopt  this 
amendment  would  say  in  effect  that 
we  are  resigning  from  the  Persian 
Oulf  or  at  least  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes  Is  going  to  micro- 
manage  our  involvement  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf,  and  for  that  reason.  Mr. 
President,  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  has  said,  and  I  think  properly 


said,  that  he  would  veto  this  amend- 
ment,     t 

Just  why  is  it  that  we  would  put  Ku- 
waiti tankers  under  the  American  flag. 
I  can  tell  you  the  way  this  thing  came 
about,  Mr.  President,  was  that  the  Ku- 
walts  sent  in  a  request  to  us  months 
ago  and  asked  would  we  allow  their 
shipping  to  come  under  the  American 
flag?  Frankly,  our  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, our  officials  were  very  slow  to 
reply.  Some  third  level  functionary  in 
that-  Administration  said  we  will  send 
it  along  to  the  proper  authorities,  and 
for  months  that  request  to  put  their 
ships  imder  the  American  flag  lan- 
guished. 

But,  Mr.  President,  soon  the  Ku- 
walU  got  the  idea  that  we  were  not 
going  to  take  any  action.  So  do  you 
know  what  they  did?  They  asked  the 
Soviet  Union  if  they  would  protect 
Kuwaiti  shipping.  The  answer  came 
back  promptly  without  qualification, 
without  equivocation:  "Yes,"  the 
Soviet  Union  said,  "we  will  protect 
your  shipping."  It  was  then  that  the 
administration,  our  SUte  Department, 
or  Defense  Department,  recognized 
what  was  involved. 

It  was  a  question  of  would  we  resign 
from  the  Persian  Oulf  and  leave  it  to 
the  Soviet  Union  or  would  we  assert 
ourselves?  And  the  answer  was.  yes. 
that  we  would  assert  ourselves  by  put- 
ting this  shlppping  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag. 

Does  it  involve  risk?  Yes.  indeed. 
Does  it  involve  inequality  of  risk  in 
the  sense  that  some  of  those  who  have 
their  shipping  protected  such  as  the 
Japanese  and  the  Eiuvpeans  are  not 
taking  a  proportionate  part  of  the  pro- 
tection role?  The  answer  is,  yes,  it 
probably  does  have  that  inequality. 

But  it  also  has  this  aspect,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  if  we  pull  out  under  some 
kind  of  congressional  mandate  then 
the  Soviets  move  in.  The  Soviets 
would  be  able  to  achieve  In  one  grand 
absence  by  the  United  SUtes  and  a 
great  act  of  inactivity  by  the  United 
SUtes  what  they  have  been  trying  to 
achieve  In  the  Persian  Oulf  for  years 
and  years,  and  that  is  to  get  a  strong 
toehold  of  influence,  probably  get 
bases  along  with  it,  and  demonstrate 
graphically  to  all  those  members  of 
the  Persian  Oulf,  No.  1.  that  the  pre- 
dominant power  is  no  longer  the 
United  SUtes,  that  it  is  the  Soviet 
Union;  No.  2,  that  you  cannot  count 
on  the  United  SUtes  to  protect  your 
interest:  and  No.  3,  that  you  better  do 
business  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
not  the  United  States. 

It  is  as  simple,  it  is  as  clear  as  that. 
Mr.  President. 

Unfortunately,  being  the  leader  of 
the  free  world  and  being  a  superpower 
involves  some  risks,  some  expense,  and 
it  involves  occasionally  an  act  of  some 
daring,  an  act  of  some  courage. 

I  do  not  know  whether  putting  Ku- 
waiti  shipping   under   the   American 
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flag  is  exactly  the  appropriate  way  to 
assert  American  presence  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf.  I  can  tell  you  this:  if  che 
Congress  comes  along  and  tells  the 
President  that  he  caimot.  in  effect,  be 
in  the  Persian  Oulf  except  under  very 
carefully  worked  out  conditions  that 
probably  woiild  never  come  about, 
such  as  having  the  other  countries 
also  do  their  part,  an  equivalent  guar- 
antee of  the  maritime  security  by  the 
NATO  Allies  and  Ji^wn— and  by  the 
way,  an  equivalent  guarantee  by 
Ji4>an  would  probably  violate  their 
constitution— it  would  mean,  in  effect, 
that  we  stay  out  of  the  Persian  Oulf. 
So,  Bfr.  President,  for  all  those  rea- 
sons and  many  more,  but  first  of  all. 
the  threshold  reason  for  tabling  this 
amendment  is  that  the  President 
woiild  veto  this  whole  bllL  All  of  the 
urgency  of  the  bill  would  go  down  the 
drain  if  we  adopted  the  amendment 

So  therefore.  I  move  to  table  the 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  Just  1  minute  before  he 
makes  the  motion  to  table?  The  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  had  alerted  the  flow 
from  my  side  that  we  wanted  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  this  before  the  ta- 
bling motion  was  made. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
certainly  want  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  but  I  wonder  if  I 
could  yield  after  this  request.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  again  rec- 
ognized at  the  conclusion  of  his  talk  so 
that  I  may  make  the  motion  to  Uble. 
because  this  is  the  kind  of  amendment 
that  could  provoke  endless  debate  and 
the  motion  to  Uble  will  be  made. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  for 
purposes  of  an  inquiry,  I  ask  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  at  least  with- 
hold his  motion  to  Uble  and  give  me 
an  opportimity  to  make  some  clarify- 
ing points  because  it  certainly  was  not 
this  Senator's  intent  nor  does  this 
amendment  move  the  United  SUtes 
out  of  the  gulf  region.  I  would  ask 
that  the  Senator  give  us  that  assertion 
before  he  makes  his  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Yoi^  has  been  suc- 
cinct and  always  courteous  and  consid- 
erate on  the  floor,  so  I  will  not  press 
the  point  of  a  motion  to  Uble  at  this 
time.  I  know  he  will  be  succinct  so  I 

will  not  press  that  moti<m^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  withdraws  his  unanimous  con- 
sent request. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  CMr. 
Lugar]  is  recognized. 

Bfr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

I  appreciate  the  remarks  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana who  has  certainly  expressed  very 
eloquently  our  strategic  purpose  in  the 
Persian  Oulf  region.  Let  me  supple- 
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ment  those  thoughts  with  those  of  my 
own. 

I  have  been  outspoken  on  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration  to  consult 
promptly  with  the  leadership  of  Con- 
gress and.  for  that  matter,  with  rele- 
vant oommittees  of  Congress.  I  believe 
that  it  certainly  is  an  open  question  as 
to  whether  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion applies.  In  my  judgment,  because 
American  servicemen  would  be  in  Im- 
minent danger,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  does 
apply.  But  I  also  have  suggested  that 
there  are  ways  and  means  in  which 
the  admtaiistratlon  might  bring  about 
that  consultation  procedure.  And  from 
time  to  time  I  and  others— this  is  not 
sn  original  suggestion— have  thought 
that  the  administration  and  the  lead- 
ership of  Congress  ought  to  set  up  reg- 
ular consulti^on  pattern  so  that  those 
leaders  know  who  they  are  and  that 
the  adminstration  and  the  Congress 
know  the  times  in  which  they  ought  to 
be  getting  together  without  fanfare 
and  without  a  crisis  on  each  occasion. 

I  hope  that  will  occur.  I  believe  that 
itwilL 

I  point  out.  lir.  President,  this  par- 
ticular crisis  comes  about  largely  be- 
cause of  attention  focused  on  the  gulf. 

The  administration,  commencing  in 
December,  has  been  reviewing  our 
policy  in  the  gulf.  The  administration. 
I  think  quite  rightly,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  many  Arab  States  had 
lost  confidence  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  worse  still  that  the  Iranians 
were  again  gaining  dominance  in  the 
region,  and  that  the  end  of  a  war 
which  brought  victory  by  Iran  and  the 
fall  of  many  friendly  Arab  States 
would  be  a  catastrophe  for  the  West. 

As  a  result,  the  administration  has 
been  active  in  trying  to  bring  about 
circumstances  whereby  other  nations 
might  have  confidence  in  us. 

Bir.  President,  that  came  about  in 
several  ways,  but  principally  after  we 
learned  that  the  Kuwaitis  had  sought 
assistance  from  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  ourselves  and  worse  still  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  granted  the  Kuwai- 
tis assistance.  At  that  point,  we  knew 
that  we  had  a  very  substantial  prob- 
lem in  January. 

Mr.  President,  why  would  the  Ku- 
waitis ask  for  assistance?  For  obvious 
reasons.  They  have  been  fired  upon, 
that  is.  their  tankers  had  been  at- 
tacked on  many  occasions,  by  Iran.  It 
has  been  in  the  interest  of  Iran  to  get 
Kuwait  out  of  any  tilt  toward  Iraq  and 
certainly  the  tilt  was  there  on  the  part 
of  the  Kuwaitis. 

In  January,  the  United  States  came 
to  a  conclusion  that  we  ought  to  offer 
protection  to  that  shipping,  not  only 
to  Kuwait  but  to  other  shipping  In  the 
gulf;  that  it  would  be  a  catastrophe  for 
us  and  for  our  allies  if  we  were  to  be 
denied  those  energy  resources.  qu<te 
apart  from  the  destabilization  of  the 
region. 


Therefore,  I  submit,  Mr.  President, 
that  what  is  occurring  in  the  gulf  now 
is  not  new.  It  has  been  in  process  since 
at  least  January. 

What  Is  new  Is  the  announcement 
that  may  have  come  to  public  atten- 
tion because  of  the  attack  on  the 
Stark  that  we  are  planning  to  take  on 
these  Kuwaiti  tankers  with  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  Now,  Mr.  President,  that  is 
something  that  is  still  to  come  about. 
That  has  not  yet  occurred. 

I  would  simply  point  out  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  Members  that  this  is  a  good 
time  to  have  a  conversation  about  the 
stipulations.  To  be  very  blunt,  Mr. 
President,  our  allies,  especially  our 
maritime  allies,  such  as  Oreat  Britain 
and  France  and,  for  that  matter,  the 
Netherlands  and  others,  have  a  great 
stake  In  the  Persian  Oulf.  Consulta- 
tions ought  to  proceed  with  them-  And 
I  am  advised  by  the  administration 
that  they  are  proceeding  with  those 
consultations  as  to  the  roles  they 
ought  to  play. 

Furthermore.  Arab  States  that  sur- 
round the  Persian  Oulf  have  a  very 
great  stake  in  their  own  survival.  Con- 
sultations ought  to  take  place  with 
them  promptly  on  ways  in  which  their 
security  might  be  enhanced. 

We  have  not  transferred  flags  at  this 
point.  We  have  not  pinned  down  all 
four  comers  of  the  deal.  And  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  Europeans  or  with 
the  Arab  States  are  to  proceed  because 
we  have  not  made  the  transfer  of  the 
flags.  And  I  think  that  is  important 
for  all  Americans  to  understand.  We 
would  be  providing  security  for  ship- 
ping. We  continue  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  the 
specific  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York,  it 
would  require  that  there  be  a  recipro- 
cal number  of  transfers  of  flags.  And 
he  mentions  Japan  specifically  and 
other  allies. 

I  would  point  out.  technically,  with 
regard  to  Japan,  my  understanding  of 
the  constitutional  situation  In  Japan  is 
that  they  could  not  make  that  kind  of 
a  transfer.  One  of  the  requirements 
for  winding  up  World  War  II  and  for 
the  post-World  War  II  period  was  to 
allow  the  Japanese  to  impose  upon 
themselves  some  limitations  with 
regard  to  military  obligations.  So  I 
think,  technically,  that  is  not  possible 
for  the  Japanese. 

But  let  me  point  out.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— I  do  not  do  this  to  ridicule  the 
amendment,  but  Just  as  a  matter  of 
fact— there  are  only  some  20  Kuwaiti 
tankers;  11  of  them  are  active  in  the 
Persian  Oulf  in  bringing  about  the 
shipping  of  oil.  Those  are  the  11  that 
we  have  chosen  to  bring  under  our 
protection.  The  others  are  not. 

If  one  were  to  get  into  reciprocity, 
you  run  through  the  entirety  of  the 
stock  of  tankers  and  include  those 
that  are  not  even  in  operation  in  a 
desire   to   bring   about   a   degree   of 


equity.  On  the  face  of  it.  the  amend- 
ment is  deficient  for  lack  of  recogni- 
tion. I  think,  of  the  number  of  tankers 
involved  and  what  is  technically  possi- 
ble under  the  Japanese  Constitution. 

Let  me  say.  furthermore,  that  impos- 
ing limits  of  30  dajrs  and  60  days  on 
the  administration  is  micromanage- 
ment  with  a  vengeance.  And  since  the 
shift  of  the  flags  has  not  occurred  at 
all  and  may  not  occur  for  the  next  30 
days  and  may  not  occur  for  the  next 
60  days,  it  will  occur,  in  my  Judgment, 
after  satisfactory  arrangements  are 
made  with  participation  by  the  allies 
who  have  a  stake  and  by  the  Arab 
States  who  surely  have  a  stake,  and 
after  full  consultation  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

So  I  would  propose.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  t>e  listened  to 
on  this  subject.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  amendment  does  not  have  merit, 
despite  the  earnest  attempt  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  to 
get  the  attention  of  the  administra- 
tion to  call  for  consultations,  as  many 
of  us  are  doing,  and  as  we  are  assured 
that  we  are  going  to  have  consultation 
and  a  very  great  deal  of  it.  But  the 
specific  remedies  offered,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  deficient  on  their  face.  I  share 
the  viewpoint  of  those  who  will  sup- 
port tabling  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Moymi- 

HAIf}. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  proposal  to  table 
this  measure,  which  is  certainly  well 
intended  and  thoughtful.  But  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  very  much  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
free  world  as  we  properly  describe  it. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  wish  the  Persian 
Oulf  to  become  a  Soviet  lake,  that  fact 
of  geopolitics,  that  irreversible  fact  of 
geopolitics,  is  upon  us  at  this  hour. 
The  Soviets  have,  with  astonishing 
dexterity  and  deftness,  moved  in  on 
Kuwait,  now  head  of  the  Islamic  Con- 
ference, and  offered  to  protect  Kuwait 
against  its  non-Arab  neighbor,  the 
massive  state  of  Iran.  The  workers  in 
the  oil  fields  actually  are  Arab  in  Iran 
but  the  nation,  of  course,  is  not.  Iran 
is  a  Shiite  nation  whereas  Kuwait  is 
predominately  a  Sunnl  nation.  And 
now.  the  Kuwaitis  have  responded  to 
the  Soviets  as  never  before  in  their 
history. 

The  distinguished  Foreign  Minister 
of  Pakistan  was  in  this  Capitol  not  a 
week  ago  and  spoke  with  a  number  of 
us  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  Armed  Service  Commit- 
tee. He  described  things  about  which  I 
think  his  confidences  should  be  kept, 
but  his  purposes  should  be  under- 
stood. They  are  alarmed  at  the  Soviet 
penetration  of  the  Middle  East.  They 


see  it  as  directly  affecting  their  capac- 
ity to  support  the  mujahideen  in  Af- 
ghanistan. They  see  the  possibility  of 
being  outflanked  completely  and  the 
United  SUtes  being  effectively  ex- 
cluded from  the  region. 

I  need  not  remind  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  Presidiiig  Officer,  that 
Aden,  the  British  protectorate  which 
defined  east  of  the  Suez  for  a  century 
and  more  in  world  politics,  has  fallen 
to  a  pro-Soviet,  Soviet-supported, 
Soviet-maintained  regime  that,  in 
effect,  approaches  the  Persian  Oulf. 

I  r«peat.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished and  learned  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  stated  this  case  very 
well,  but  I  would  like  to  add  the  Af- 
ghanistan dimension,  the  Pakistan  di- 
mension, the  Islamic  Conference  di- 
mension. And,  I  repeat,  if  you  would 
like  to  see  the  Persian  Oulf  become  a 
Soviet  lake,  here  is  the  place  for  the 
United  States  Congress  to  commence 
that  process. 
I  thank  the  Chair  for  his  courtesy. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato],  is  recognized. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I 
intend  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  withdrawn.  But. 
before  I  do.  I  feel  compelled  to  make 
several  observations. 

At  no  time  and  in  no  way  does  this 
amendment  indicate  that  the  United 
States  should  abdicate  its  responsibil- 
ity or  its  role  in  the  Persian  Oulf. 
That  Just  simply  is  not  the  case.  I 
wonder  how  it  is.  when  an  attack  made 
by  the  Iraqis  on  the  U.S.S.  Stark, 
flying  our  flag,  a  naval  ship  of  war, 
how  we  can  make  the  quantum  let^ 
from  that  kind  of  an  attack  by  the 
Iraqis  that  if  we  flag  the  Kuwaiti 
ships  somehow,  miraculously,  we  are 
demonstrating  our  strength  and  that 
we  are  calming  the  troubled  waters 
down.  I  do  not  think  we  are  doing 
that.  I  think  we  are  exasperating  the 
situation. 

I  wonder  if  we  are  not  saying  that 
this  flag  becomes— our  great  flag,  the 
flag  that  we  love,  that  stands  for  this 
Nation,  the  pride,  the  sacrifice— now  it 
is  somehow  the  flag  of  convenience. 
The  flag  of  convenience.  Give  it  to  the 
Kuwaitis  so  that  maybe  they  will  not 
call  on  the  Russians,  the  Soviets. 

I  am  not  asking  that  we  abandon  our 
commitment  to  this  region.  What  this 
amendment  did  seek  and  does  seek  to 
do  was  to  say  that  we  want  those  who 
have  an  equal  stake  to  share  in  the  re- 
siwnsibility. 

Yes.  we  are  the  superpower,  but  I 
wonder  if  this  is  the  way  to  go  about 
it.  by  placing  our  great  flag  on  Kuwai- 
ti ships,  or.  for  that  matter,  who  else 
after  this? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment 

B4r.  MOYNIHAN.  Would  the  distin- 
gxiished  Senator  yield  for  one  thing 
before  he  proceeds? 


Mr.  D'AMATO.  Certainly. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  advise  my  able  friend 
from  New  York  that  I  spoke  as  I  did 
and  meant  what  I  said.  I  spoke  with 
the  thought  of  what  message  such  an 
amendment  would  send,  not  the  sub- 
stance. The  substance  is  one  on  which 
persons  of  generally  common  views 
can  have  somewhat  different  posi- 
tions. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ment be  withdrawn  and  I  advise  that  I 
will  offer  a  resolution  at  a  later  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York?  Without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  reiterate,  and  I  think  this  is  the 
fourth  time,  that  the  list  of  amend- 
ments is  quickly  running  down  and 
that  we  are  rtwis  to  do  business.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  have  lUs 
amended  resolution  very  soon,  which  I 
exi>ect  we  will  be  able  to  adopt  with- 
out debate.  If  anyone  has  an  amend- 
ment, here  is  his  last  chance  to  submit 
it. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  ready  at  this  time,  so  I 
will  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

AMKHDlIXIfT  NO.  239 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  229  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms),  for  hlmaeU.  Mr.  Syjois,  Mr. 
Wallop,  Mr.  Oakm.  Mr.  Humphret.  Mr. 
McClure,  and  Mr.  Hatch  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  229. 

On  page  16.  at  line  3,  insert  l)efore  the 
period  the  foUowing:  "of  which  $8  million 
shall  be  available  only  for  continuing  the 
previously  authorized  retrofitting  of  stock- 
piled Mlnuteman  III  Inter-Continental  Bal- 
listic MissUes  (ICBMs)  into  existing  Minute- 
man  II ICBM  silos". 

Bir.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  clerk  for  reading  the  amendment. 
I  would  note  that  this  amendment  is 
cosponsored  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms].  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop],  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Garm].  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure]. 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  assure  the  continuation  of  a 
program  that  is  essential  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  referring  to  retrofitting 
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100  stockpUed.  MIRVd  Mlnuteman  in 
missiles  in  existing  single-warhead 
Mlnuteman  II  ICBM  silos.  I  have 
checked  with  the  administration.  I  am 
informed  that  there  is  no  opposition 
whatsoever  from  the  administration  to 
this  amendment. 

I  would  remind  Senators  that  the 
present  ICBM  force  structure  consists 
of  450  Bfinuteman  II's  deployed.  536 
Mlnuteman  Ill's,  and  14  MX's  de- 
ployed, for  a  U.S.  total  of  2,1»8  ICBM 
warheads.  This  compares  with  a  Soviet 
deployment  of  6,500  to  8.000  ICBM 
warheads. 

When  we  began  the  deployment  of 
the  Mlnuteman  Ill's,  the  original 
Intent  was  to  complete  deployment  at 
the  level  of  1,000.  By  1975,  550  Minute- 
man  Ill's  had  been  retrofitted  into 
Mlnuteman  n  silos,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  stockpile  more  Mlnuteman 
m's  for  retrofitting.  One  hundred  had 
been  stockpiled  before  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration stopped  the  production  of 
Mlnuteman  Ill's  and  broke  up  the  ma- 
chine tools  and  production  lines  in 
1978  in  anticipation  of  SALT  II. 

In  1979,  the  Soviets  invaded  Afghan- 
istan, and  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  declared  that  SALT  n  was 
"not  in  the  national  security  interest 
of  the  United  States." 

The  100  BCinuteman  Ill's  are  still 
stockpiled.  In  1980,  Congress  in  the 
fiscal  year  1981  defense  authorization 
bill  authorized  the  retrofitting  of  the 
100  stockpiled  missiles  into  the  Mln- 
uteman II  silos.  In  1981.  $5  million  was 
appropriated  by  Congress  to  begin  this 
retrofitting.  A  total  of  only  $50  million 
would  have  been  required  for  the  com- 
plete retrofitting  of  the  stockpile. 
Most  of  the  $50  million,  however,  was 
intended  to  install  so-called  function- 
ally related  observable  differences 
[FROD]  required  under  SALT  II  to 
differentiate  MIRVd  Mlnuteman  HI 
silos  from  non-MIRVd  Mlnuteman  U 
silos  imder  SALT  U  counting  rules. 
The  FROD's  Involved  were  for  distinc- 
tive antennas,  which  are  now  no 
longer  necessary  now  that  SALT  II  is 
dead,  and  can  be  eliminated,  saving 
considerable  funding. 

Mr.  President,  the  retrofitting  pro- 
gram mtfned  forward  in  1981.  and  in 
1982  the  Air  Force  requested  $20  mil- 
lion more  out  of  the  total  of  the  $45 
million  additional  funding  that  was 
necessary  for  the  whole  project.  How- 
ever, the  Soviet  Union  complained  to 
the  United  States  through  diplomatic 
channels  that  actual  United  States 
retrofit  of  any  of  these  100  stockpiled 
Mlnuteman  III  MIRVd  ICBMs  would 
place  the  United  States  in  violation  of 
the  unratified  SALT  II  treaty  by  1985. 
I  am  lx>und  to  observe.  Mr.  President, 
in  light  of  all  the  Soviet  violations  of 
the  treaties,  look  who  is  talking.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  administration  stood  by 
its  request  to  continue  the  retrofit. 
Unfortunately,  Congress  decided  not 
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to  fund  the  prognin  for  fiscal  year 
1969. 

Now.  however.  It  it  exactly  1  year 
itnce.  on  Hay  37.  19M.  the  admlnlstra- 
tton  decided  to  end  its  unilateral  oom- 
plianee  with  the  unratified  SALT  n 
treaty.  That  decision  was  based  on  22 
separate  Soviet  violations  of  SALT  n 
conflnned  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President.  Therefore  the  only  reason 
for  delaying  this  retrofit  is  finally 
gooe. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  does 
not  cost  any  additional  funding  under 
this  biU.  It  merely  fences  $5  million  of 
Air  Foroe  <verations  and  malntoiance 
funck  to  continue  a  program  previous- 
ly requested  by  the  Reagan  admlnis- 
trattan  and  authorised  and  appropri- 
ated by  the  n.S.  Congress. 

Upon  completion  of  the  retrofitting, 
the  UJS.  force  deployment  will  have 
aoo  net  additional  warheads,  for  a 
total  of  2.SM  U.&  ICBM  warheads. 
This  is  an  extremely  modest  incre- 
ment, in  li^t  of  the  Soviet  force 
structure  of  6.500  to  8.000  ICBM  war- 
heads. It  would  cost  billions  of  dollars 
to  start  up  the  Mlnuteman  m  produc- 
tion line  and  build  new  ICBM's:  but 
for  very  modest  funding  we  can  deploy 
these  100  stodq^iled  ICBM's  and  make 
sure  that  they  can  be  used  to  improve 
significantly  our  deterrence  of  any 
attack  on  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  in  favor  of  this  amendment. 
There  are  several  ressons. 

First,  the  United  SUtes  is  no  longer 
unOatcirally  complying  with  the  unrat- 
ified and  expired  SALT  n  Treaty, 
which  the  President  has  confirmed  to 
Congress  that  the  Soviets  had  previ- 
ously violated  in  22  instances. 

SecQod.  this  amendment  would 
resume  a  process  of  retrofit  that 
would  add  100  MIRVd  Bilnuteman  III 
ICBM's  to  the  American  retaliatory 
force,  for  the  very  low  cost  of  only  $50 
million.  This  would  be  the  lowest  cost 
strategic  deployment  by  far  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  strategic  deterrent 
forces.  The  cost  would  be  only  about 
$250,000  per  additional  deployed  war- 
head, comimred  to  about  $43  million 
per  deployed  MX  ICBM  warhead, 
about  $10  million  per  deployed  B-IB 
bnnber  warhead,  and  about  $8  million 
per  deployed  Trident  warhead.  If  the 
SALT  FROD  antennas  were  not  added 
to  each  sOo.  then  the  cost  could  be 
considerably  less  than  $50  million  and 
considerably  less  than  $250,000  per  ad- 
ditionad  deployed  warhead. 

With  that.  Mr.  President.  I  rest  my 
case.  If  the  United  States  Senate  will 
not  vote  to  continue  a  previously  re- 
quested, previously  authorized,  and 
previously  appropriated  United  States 
strategic  deployment  program  that  is 
extremely  cost-effective  and  militarily 
effective  but  that  was  delayed  only  be- 
cause of  United  States  unilateral  com- 
pliance with  the  unratified,  expired, 
and  Soviet-violated  SALT  U  Treaties. 


then  unilateral  disarmament  has  truly 
become  the  rule  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  I  pray  that  that  is  not  the 


I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of 
this  country  want  the  United  States 
Senate  to  embrace  United  SUtes  uni- 
lateral disarmament,  especially  in  the 
face  of  Presidentially  confirmed  Soviet 
breakout  violations  from  SALT  I. 
SALT  II.  and  from  the  ABM  Treaty 
itself. 

Mr.  President,  this  vote  is  an  impor- 
tant si^utl  of  our  will  or  our  lack  of 
will  to  defend  this  country  and  its 
people.  It  is  crucial  that  the  Senate 
vote  to  support  this  extremely  cost-ef- 
fective deployment  which  will  bolster 
the  U.S.  strategic  deterrent  posture. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

(Mr.  LAUTENBI310  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  observe,  first,  and  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  there  Is  any  virtue  in 
being  consistent  in  this  particular  en- 
vironment we  work  In.  But  I  would  say 
that,  earlier  this  afternoon,  the  co- 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Johhstor],  suggested 
the  possibility  of  raising  the  Nunn- 
Levin  arms  control  amendment  on  a 
vehicle  that  was  then  pending  on  the 
floor.  He  Inquired  as  to  my  reaction  to 
that  possibility  and  I  suggested  that 
the  arms  control  question  should  not 
be  argued  or  debated  on  this  legisla- 
tive vehicle,  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. 

First,  we  could  make  a  technical 
challenge  that  it  does  constitute  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriations  bill  and 
such  matters.  But  I  do  feel  that 
having  responded  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  in  that  vein,  indicating  my 
opposition  to  using  this  vehicle  for 
that  particular  subject.  I  said  that  I 
would  move  to  table  that  proposal  if 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. Again.  I  emphasize  consistency  is 
not  necessarily  a  virtue,  but  I  am 
going  to  be  consistent  and  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Nor'^  Carolina,  without 
any  bias  or  prejudice  directed  to  his 
proposal— although  I  would  probably 
not  support  it— I  am  going  to  move  to 
table  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

I  shall  withhold  for  a  moment. 

Bftr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
allow  me  2  or  3  minutes  to  comment 
on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
if  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will  yield 
for  the  purpose  of  my  aslLlng  imani- 
mous  consent  to  yield  for  3  minutes 
and  then  have  the  floor  to  make  my 
motion.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

VLr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  yielding  to  me.  I  say  first 
of  all,  even  the  Air  Force  is  opposed  to 


this  amendment.  For  people  who 
might  be  inclined  to  go  along  with  this 
tmder  some  misguided  notion  that  it 
improves  our  strategic  security,  bear 
in  mind  that  the  Air  Force  opposes  it. 

First,  they  are  stridently  opposed  to 
taking  the  $5  million  from  Operation 
and  Maintenance  to  do  this.  They  say, 
to  use  their  quotes,  "It  is  of  marginal 
benefit." 

But  just  to  give  some  idea  of  where 
this  kind  of  amendment  takes  us.  if 
you  take  a  little  over  100  Itllnuteman 
Ill's  that  we  have  in  inventory  that  we 
use  for  flight  testing— we  use  7  a  year. 
The  Soviets  have  an  even  more  dra- 
matic flight  program.  But  you  are 
going  to  be  taking  away  14  years  of 
Mlnuteman  III  missiles  that  we  would 
normally  use  for  flight  testing,  that 
we  need  and  that  the  Air  Force  wants. 

Second,  you  are  going  to  add  200 
warheads  to  our  arsenal.  You  are 
going  to  take  out  100  Mlnuteman  II's 
with  one  warhead  each  and  replace 
them  with  100  Mlnuteman  Ill's  with  3 
warheads  each,  so  your  net  gain  is  200 
warheads. 

The  Soviet  Union  can  respond  in 
either  of  two  ways.  They  can  either 
take  SS-19's.  and  they  probably  have 
100  in  reserve  for  their  flight  testing 
program.  They  can  put  100  SS-19'8 
with  6  nuclear  warheads  In  their  SS- 
11  silos  and  they  get  a  net  increase  of 
500  warheads  by  deploying  an  addi- 
tional 100  missiles  to  replace  100,  Just 
as  we  are  doing. 

Or  if  they  want  to,  just  to  punish  us 
for  this  sort  of  thing,  they  can  take 
their  new  SS-24  vrith  10  warheads 
each,  which  they  are  ready  to  deploy, 
and  they  would  add  a  net  of  900  war- 
heads. 

The  Air  Force,  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  every- 
one else  will  tell  you  that  despite  what 
are  admitted  Soviet  violations,  they 
are  scrupulously  complying  with  the 
sublimits  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  One 
of  those  sublimits  is  1,200  IiORV'd  mis- 
siles. This  amendment  right  now  is  not 
sometiilng  the  President  has  chosen  to 
do.  The  President  says  he  is  going  to 
trash  SALT  n.  admittedly,  but  he  is 
doing  it  by  equipping  30-year-old 
bombers  with  cruise  missiles,  which 
puts  us  over  the  1,320  limit  of  all 
MIRVd  weapons.  But  with  the  subli- 
mit of  1,200  BilRV'd  missiles,  we  are 
still  at  1,190  so  we  are  still  imder  the 
1,200  limit. 

Who  has  pleaded  with  this  body  and 
with  Congress  not  to  interrupt  the 
President's  plans  for  further  negotia- 
tions and  hopefully  some  kind  of  arms 
control  agreement?  The  President  has. 
He  has  said  to  people  like  me,  "Don't 
interfere  with  our  efforts."  On  the 
other  hand,  what  he  is  saying  to  us  is. 
"Don't  try  to  keep  me  from  going  over 
the  sublimits  of  SALT  II." 


I  feel  certain  the  President  would  be 
just  as  opposed  to  this  by  dictating 
how  we  are  going  to  violate  SALT  n. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  wrong  by  any 
measure  you  want  to  put  on  it.  The 
Soviets  can  respond  in  two  ways,  in  a 
much  more  dramatic  way  than  this.  I 
ask  you.  who  here  is  going  to  sleep 
better  tonight  knowing  that  we  are 
going  to  put  another  100  Mlnuteman 
Ill's  in  silos  and  increase  the  numl>er 
of  warheads  that  we  have  from  13.000 
to  13.200?  The  Soviet  Union  will  in- 
crease from  13.000  to  13.500  or  maybe 
even  14.000.  It  is  palpable  nonsense 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  tabled.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Bir.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  may  have  2  min- 
utes to  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  upon  the  completion  of 
which  I  shall  make  my  motion  to 
table. 

B4r.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving my  right  to  object,  this  wiU  be 
the  last  debate  before  the  Senator  will 
make  his  motion  to  table? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  hope  it  will  be. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  no  other  re- 
quests, but  I  have  always  been  reluc- 
tant to  make  a  motion  to  table  when 
there  is  a  Senator  present  who  wants 
at  least  to  be  heard  briefly  on  a  matter 
of  great  Interest.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
The  author  of  the  amendment,  I  be- 
lieve, deserves  rebuttal  for  at  least  2 
minutes. 

Mr.    HELMS.    Would    the    Senator 
make  it  3? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Three  minutes. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  not 
to  object,  but  I  simply  want  to  point 
out  that  we  are  getting  close  to  third 
reading.  I  see  only  an  amendment  or 
two  after  this.  I  certainly  would  want 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  be 
able  to  respond.  So  I  wiU  not  object. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  re- 
spectfully as  I  know  how,  I  want  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  tell  it 
to  the  Soviets.  The  problem  is  theirs 
in  terms  of  their  violations.  That  Is 
precisely  the  point. 

The  deplojnnent  of  more  than  five 
SS-24  raU-mobile  MIRVd  ICBM 
launchers  in  violation  of  the  SALT  n 
sublimit  of  820  MIRVd  ICBM  launch- 
ers was  confirmed  to  President  Reagan 
in  Iceland  on  October  11  of  last  year, 
confirmed  by  Gorbachev.  Moreover, 
the  Soviets  are  reportedly  flight  test- 
ing an  even  heavier  throw-weight 
follow-on  to  the  superheavy  SS-18 
ICBM.  which  the  Senator  mentioned, 
in  violation  of  the  SALT  II  absolute 
ceiling  on  SS-18  throw-weight. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  presidentially  con- 
firmed expanding  pattern  of  Soviet 
SALT  II  breakout  violations,  a  total  of 


22  of  them,  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Bdr.  TTCT.MR  I  will  say  further  and 
in  conclusion,  this  is  sort  of  a  put-up- 
or-shut-up  amendment.  All  of  us  go 
home  and  tell  the  American  people  we 
want  to  defend  them,  their  lives,  their 
liberties.  Now,  if  we  are  going  to  let 
the  Soviets  race-horse  it  in  terms  of 
violating  the  treaty  and  do  nothing, 
then  the  way  for  us  to  proceed  is  to 
table  this  amendment.  But  if  we  want 
to  keep  faith  with  the  people  we  tell 
repeatedly  when  we  are  home  that  we 
want  to  protect  them,  then  vote 
against  tabling  of  this  amendment.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Exhibit  1 

Presidentially  Confirmed  Expanding  Pat- 
tern of  Soviet  SALT  n  Break  Out  VioU- 
tions— Total  of  22 

I.  SS-2S  mobile  IC3M— prohibited  second 
new  type  ICBM: 

1.  Development  since  about  1975; 

2.  Pllgbt-testlns  (irreversible)  since  Febru- 
ary. 1983; 

3.  Deployment  since  1985— over  one  hun- 
dred launchers,  "direct  violation"; 

4.  Prohibited  rapld-refire  capability— dou- 
bles force; 

5.  RV-to-Throw-Weight  ratio  (and  dou- 
bling of  throw-weight  over  old  SS-13 
IC3M)— probable  covert  SS-25  2  or  3  MIRV 
capability— "direct  violation"; 

6.  Encryption  of  telemetry,  "direct  viola- 
tion." 

n.  SNDVs: 

7.  Strategic  Nuclear  DeUvery  Vehicle  limit 
of  2,504— Soviets  liave  long  been  at  least  75 
to  over  600  SNDVs  over  the  2,504  number 
only  they  had  when  SALT  II  was  signed  in 
1970,  thus  illustrating  the  fundamental  In- 
equality of  SALT  II. 

ni.  SS-N-23  SLBM: 

8.  Heavy  throw-weight  prohibited  (conclu- 
sive evidence); 

9.  Development  since  about  1975: 

10.  Plight- testing  (irreversible); 

11.  Deployment  on  Delta  rv  and  III  Class 
submarines; 

12.  Encryption  of  telemetry. 

rv.  Backfire  Intercontinental  bomber 

13.  Arctic  basing,  increasing  intercontinen- 
tal operating  capability; 

14.  Probable  refueling  probe,  increasing 
Intercontinental  operating  capability; 

15.  Production  of  more  than  thirty  Back- 
fires per  year  for  an  estimated  five  years, 
making  more  than  an  estimated  twelve 
extra  Backfire  bombers; 

V.CCD: 

16.  Expanding  pattern  of  camouflage,  con- 
cealment, and  deception  (Maskirovka),  de- 
liberately impeding  verification. 

VI.  Encryption: 

17.  Almost  total  encryption  of  ICBM  and 
SLBM  telemetry. 

VII.  Launcher-ICBM  MlssUe  Relationship: 

18.  Reported  probable  concealment  of  re- 
lationship between  SS-24  missUe  and  its 
mobile  IC3M  launchers,  and  concealment  of 
the  reUUonshlp  between  the  SS-2S  mlasUe 
and  its  mobUe  ICBM  launchers. 

VIIL  SS-16: 

19.  Confirmed  concealed  deployment  of  50 
to  200  banned  SS-16  mobUe  ICBM  launch- 
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en  at  Plesetsk  test  range,  now  reportedly 
probably  being  replaced  by  similar  number 
of  banned  8S-2S  mobile  ICBM  launcbera. 

IX.  FalsiflcaUon  of  SALT  n  daU  ex- 
change: 

20.  Operationally  deployed,  concealed  88- 
16  launchers  not  declared; 

21.  AS-3  Kangaroo  long  range  air 
launched  cruise  missile  range  falsely  de- 
clared to  be  less  than  600  kilometers  and 
not  counted. 

X.  Excess  MIRV  fractionation: 

22.  SS-18  super  heavy  ICBM:  NIE  report- 
edly says  SS-18  deployed  with  14  warheads 
each,  adding  1,232  warheads. 

Additionally,  deployment  of  more  than 
five  SS-24  raU-mobUe  BORV'd  ICBM 
launchers  in  violation  of  SALT  n  sublimit 
of  820  MIRVd  ICBM  launchers,  reportedly 
confirmed  to  President  Reagan  at  Iceland 
Summit  on  October  11.  1986,  by  Soviet 
leader  Oorbachev.  Moreover,  the  Soviets  are 
reportedly  flight-testing  the  even  heavier 
throw-weight  follow-on  to  the  super  heavy 
8S-18  IC3M,  in  violation  of  the  SALT  n  ab- 
solute ceiling  on  SS-18  throw-weight.  This 
will  certainly  result  in  further  excess  MIRV- 
ing  of  the  SS-18.  The  Soviets  reportedly 
told  the  n.S.  arms  negotiators  in  Geneva  in 
late  1983  that  they  intended  to  exceed  the 
SALT  n  sublimits  of  820,  1200.  and  1320, 
which  they  are  now  in  the  process  of  doing. 

AimSALT  AMKNOMKHT 

ISx.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
support  the  tabling  motion  on  this 
amendment  my  friend  from  Oregon  in- 
tends to  make. 

My  staff  have  just  gotten  off  the 
telephone  with  the  Air  Force  about 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  (Carolina.  The  Air 
Force  strongly  opposes  this  amend- 
ment to  require  it  to  retrofit  100  Mln- 
uteman III  ICSM'S\in  Mlnuteman  U 
silos.  ^ 

The  Air  Force  noW  has  16  Minute- 
man  ni  MIRVd  IcBM's  for  spares, 
and  126  for  tests.  This  number  in- 
cludes the  50  Mlnuteman  Ill's  re- 
moved from  their  fiilos  to  be  replaced 
by  the  MX.  The  Air  Force  says  the  re- 
quirement in  this  amendment  to 
deploy  100  of  these  extra  Bfinuteman 
HI'S  would  cause  a  halt  to  the  Minute- 
man  test  program  in  about  a  year. 
This  would  halt  reliability,  acctiracy 
and  other  tests  which  are  vital  to 
maintain  the  effectiveness  of  the  Mln- 
uteman III  force. 

In  addition,  the  Air  Force  says  that 
it  does  not  have  sufficient  reentry  ve- 
hicles of  the  most  effective  type  to 
place  on  100  Mlnuteman  m's.  It  would 
be  forced  to  refit  many  of  them  with 
less  effective  warheads,  further  reduc- 
ing the  deterrent  value  of  Mlnuteman 

in. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
said  in  his  statement  that  this  pro- 
gram would  cost  some  $50  million.  The 
Air  Force  insists  at  a  minimum,  it 
would  cost  over  $117  million  to  deploy 
100  of  its  Mlnuteman  III  spares  and 
test  missiles  in  Mlnuteman  n  silos. 
This  is  not  cost  effective  or  a  sensible 
use  of  $117  million.  The  Air  Force 
would  far  prefer  to  use  $117  million 
for  needed  modernization. 


^/-ki^T/^D  Bcc  vr\Kr  AID  vm\o  i 
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I  would  tiao  note  that  this  amend- 
ment would  divert  $5  million  from 
funds  for  operations  and  maintenance. 
Tills  means  money  badly  needed  for 
operations  and  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment and  weapons  systems  would  be 
diverted  to  deploying  missiles  the  Air 
Force  adamantly  oppoaes. 

This  amendment  makes  no  sense 
from  a  military  point  of  view.  Howev- 
tt.  Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  it 
was  never  Intended  to  make  any  mili- 
tary sense.  It  is  yet  another  attack  on 
SALT,  and  an  opening  barrage  in  the 
debate  to  come  over  the  amendment 
my  distinguished  colleagues.  Senators 
BuMms.  Chatb.  Hmiz.  and  I  intend 
to  offer  on  the  Defense  authorisation 
bill  to  restore  UJB.  force  levels  to  the 
three  key  sublimits  of  SALT  II.  The 
effect,  and  I  believe  true  purpose  of 
the  Helms  amendment  here,  is  to  put 
the  United  States  over  the  SALT  sub- 
oelllng  of  1,200  launchers  of  MIRV'd 
missOes.  The  United  States  is  present- 
ly at  approximately  1,100  MIRV'd  mis- 
sile launchers.  The  Helms  amendment, 
if  enacted,  would  put  the  United 
States  at  about  1.290.  and  in  excess  of 
yet  another  SALT  subceiling.  Thanlis 
to  the  President's  decision  last  fall,  we 
are  now  over  the  1.320  sublimit. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  tabling 
motion  is  made,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
vote  overwhelming  for  it.  and  to  set 
aside  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  Helms  amendment. 

Mr.  rnaMO.  i  uk  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  Mr.  President.  

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina. 

The  clerk  wUl  caU  the  rolL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  itix. 
Bnmi].  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gou],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  KnfHKDT],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Smon]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ouont]  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Ikoutx]  absent  be- 
cause of  questioning  witnesses  at  Iran 
Contra  hearing. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
EvAMS],  the  Senator  from  Alaslta  [Mr. 
MoBKOWSKil,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Idr.  Rosmam],  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Wkickxr]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wabioer]  Is  absent 
on  official  business. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Bir. 
CoifKAO).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  57, 
nays  32  as  follows: 

(RoUcaU  Vote  No.  13S  Leg.] 
TEAS-67 


Aduna 

DUon 

Mlkulakl 

Buicua 

Dodd 

MItcheU 

Bentaen 

Durenberger 

Moynlhan 

Btnsunui 

Exon 

Nunn 

Boren 

Py>rd 

Packwood 

Bndler 

rvm\tt 

PeU 

BrcMU 

Oraham 

Proxmlre 

Bumper* 

Harkln 

Pryor 

Burttlck 

lUUleld 

Retd 

Bxnl 

Helns 

Riede 

Chftfee 

Johnston 

Rockefeller 

ChUca 

KaMetaum 

Roth 

Cochrmn 

Kerry 

Sanford 

Cohen 

Lautenberf 

Sartoanea 

Conrad 

Leahy 

HiMrr 

Cranston 

Levtn 

Stafford 

D*nfortti 

Stennls 

DMChle 

Melcher 

Stevena 

DeCondnl 

Metaenbaum 
NAY8-32 

Wlrth 

Annatronf 

Benin 

Preaaler 

Bond 

Heinu 

Quayle 

BowhwIU 

HoUlngi 

Shelby 

D'Amato 

Humphrey 

Stmpaon 

Dole 

Kamea 

Specter 

Domenld 

Kaaten 

Symma 

Oam 

Lucar 

Thurmond 

Ommn 

McCain 

Trtble 

Onaley 

McOure 

Wallop 

Hatch 

McCooneU 

Wilson 

Heeht 

NlcUea 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-11 

Biden 

Inouye 

Simon 

Evmni 

Kennedy 

Warner 

Olenn 

Murkowakl 

Wetckar 

Cktre 

Rudman 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment (No.  229)  was  agreed  to. 

AMKHDMUrr  HO.  14S 

(Purpoae:  To  prohibit  the  use  of  appropri- 
ated funds  for  the  patenting  of  genetically 
altered  or  modified  animals) 
Mr.   HATFIELD,   Mr.   President.   I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hattikli)] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  345. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sk:.  — .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  none  of  the  funds  appropriat«d 
for  fiscal  year  1987  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  granting  any  patent  for  verte- 
brate or  Invertebrate  animals,  modified,  al- 
tered, or  In  any  \;:.\,  r^hansed  through  engi- 
neering technology.  Including  genetic  engi- 
neering. 

nmoDUcnoM  op  MOKAToaixni  on  ainiiAL 

PAl'KMllNO 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  a  memorandum  signed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Patent  and 
Trademark  caught  the  attention  of 
many  scientists,  environmetallsts, 
policy    makers    and    public    interest 


groups.  This  one-page  memorandum 
aiuiounced  the  Intention  of  the  Patent 
and  Trademark  Office  to  consider  pro- 
posals to  patent  certain  forms  of  al- 
tered animal  species.  In  short,  the 
April  memorandum  allows  the  patent- 
ing of  genetically-altered  animals,  and 
signifies  a  technological  and  ethical 
leap  which  I  believe  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  take. 

Today  I  am  offering  legislation  to  re- 
scind the  actions  of  the  U.S.  Patent 
Office.  This  biU  will  effectively  return 
to  the  status  quo  our  policy  regarding 
the  patenting  of  animals  by  stipulat- 
ing that  no  funds  shall  be  exi)ended  by 
the  Patent  Office  for  the  consider- 
ation or  granting  of  patents  for  tech- 
nologically altered  animals.  While  I 
liave  grave  reservations  about  genetic 
engineering,  I  am  not  addressing  such 
concerns  with  this  legislation.  Rather, 
this  bill  recognizes  that  such  a  monu- 
mental decision  about  the  fate  of 
animal  life  should  not  be  left  only  to 
the  U.S.  Patent  Office.  Such  matters 
rightly  belong  in  the  public  arena, 
where  the  Issue  can  be  discussed 
among  Members  of  Congress,  Industry 
representatives,  the  Patent  Office  offi- 
cials and  other  Interested  parties.  To 
move  ahead  with  consideration  of 
patent  applications  at  this  time  could 
unnecessarily  expose  patent  holders  to 
the  revocation  of  their  patents,  if  Con- 
gress were  to  take  any  action  which 
conflicts  with  the  policy  of  the  Patent 
Office. 

Congress  has  expressed  Its  concern 
about  the  emerging  technology  of  ge- 
netic engineering  and  how  that  tech- 
nology should  be  applied.  Since  labo- 
ratory techniques  for  manipulating 
and  recomblning  DNA  across  species 
barriers  were  first  developed  in  the 
early  seventies,  questions  liave  arisen: 
Are  we  pursuing  such  technology 
purely  for  profit?  How  can  such  tech- 
nology be  regulated?  Who  should  con- 
trol the  benefits  of  such  technology? 
And  who  will  bear  the  responsibility  if 
mistakes  are  made? 

A  few  years  ago,  a  prominent  scien- 
tist discussed  with  me  the  ethical 
issues  raised  by  genetic  engineering. 
He  told  me  that  science  has  only  two 
options  when  dealing  with  this  new 
technology:  one,  to  stop  research  alto- 
gether; or  two.  to  discover  what  sci- 
ence can  achieve,  and  then  turn  the 
results  over  to  society  to  decide  if  it  is 
to  be  used.  In  other  words,  technology, 
once  discovered,  does  not  require  ap- 
plication and  implementation. 

Mr.  President,  concerns  about  the 
decision  to  allow  the  patenting  of  cer- 
tain animal  species  iiave  been  ex- 
pressed by  Individuals  and  groups 
holding  vastly  different  views  on  the 
basic  issue  of  genetic  engineering. 
Some  believe  such  action  is  unequivo- 
cally unacceptable,  while  some  believe 
that  this  technology  can  be  applied  in 
a  beneficial  way.  Others  are  imdecid- 


ed.  But  they  all  share  apprehension  on 
the  animal  patenting  issue,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  some  of  these  con- 
cerns. 

In  economic  terms  the  Patent  Office 
decision  provides  government  author- 
ity for  the  genetic  manipulation,  ex- 
ploitation and  ownership  of  all  animal 
species.  The  use,  enjoyment  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Earth's  creatures,  long  a 
public  right  and  responsibility,  could 
be  turned  over  to  the  private  sector.  In 
years  to  come  there  could  be  increas- 
ing competition  for  control  and  owner- 
ship of  the  gene  pool  of  animal  spe- 
cies, creating  the  possibility  of  corpo- 
rate monopoly  over  the  genetic  code  of 
animals. 

The  most  immediate  economic  effect 
of  this  policy  could  be  felt  in  agricul- 
ture, where  the  major  chemical,  bio- 
technology and  pharmaceutical  com- 
panies could  conceivably  position 
themselves  to  take  over  animal  hus- 
bandry. By  patenting  genetically-ma- 
nipulated species,  such  entrepeneurs 
could  force  farmers  to  pay  every  time 
they  bred  the  species  or  sold  part  of 
their  herds.  America  could  see  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  form  of  tenant  farming 
where  farmers  not  only  lease  their 
lands,  but  also  their  animals. 

The  effect  of  species  alteration  could 
also  impact  the  delicate  balance  of  the 
environment.  The  creation  of  new  spe- 
cies and  the  effect  of  their  release  Into 
the  environment  cannot  be  completely 
predictable,  and  should  be  carefully 
considered.  Animals  which  are  larger 
and  have  Increased  reproductivity 
could  alter  the  depletion  patterns  of 
the  ecosystem.  Also,  if  the  creation  of 
new  improved  species  leads  to  the  pop- 
ularization of  that  animal,  valuable 
native  gene  pools  could  be  lost. 

Deep  religious  and  ethical  questions 
also  surround  the  patentability  of  ani- 
mals. The  new  policy  creates  the  need 
to  examine  man's  right  to  manipulate 
and  refashion  the  biotlc  commimity  to 
meet  his  industrial  requirements.  The 
patent  decision,  by  encouraging  genet- 
ic manipulation,  could  cause  extraordi- 
nary suffering  through  the  animal 
world  and  extend  that  stiffering 
through  generations  of  the  offspring 
of  those  altered  animals. 

What  also  must  be  questioned  is  the 
use  of  genetic  human  traits  In  animals. 
The  potential  for  patenting  and 
owning  of  animals  with  human  traits 
brings  up  the  ethical  dilemma  of  the 
potential  of  the  creation  of  semihu- 
man  creatures,  which  could  be  patent- 
ed and  sold.  And  finally,  the  patenting 
of  an<"»aii;  brings  up  the  central  ethi- 
cal issue  of  reverence  for  life.  Will 
future  generations  follow  the  ethic  of 
this  patent  policy  and  view  life  ss 
mere  chemical  manufacture  and  In- 
vention with  no  greater  value  or  mean- 
ing than  industrial  products?  Or  will  a 
reverence  of  life  ethic  prevail  over  the 
tempUtlon  to  turn  God  created  life 
into  reduced  objects  of  commerce? 


I  am  not  a  scientist,  and  certainly 
reasonable  people  will  disagree  with 
my  personal  feelings  about  this  issue. 
But  I  believe  that  my  legislation  Is 
needed  now,  while  we  still  have  the  op- 
portunity to  debate,  consider  and  pos- 
sibly prepare  for  the  prospect  of  the 
patenting  of  animals.  Congress  has  not 
spoken  on  tlUs  issue,  and  the  U.S. 
Patent  Office  has  derived  its  position 
from  a  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
Eoicroorganlsms.  Given  the  serious 
questions  surrounding  the  April  deci- 
sion, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  In  placing  a  moratorium  on  the 
patenting  of  animals,  and  to  carefully 
consider  the  issue  before  we  allow  the 
marketplace  to  rush  us  Into  a  race 
which  could  change  the  quality  and 
character  of  animal  and  human  life 
forever. 

Mr.  President,  this  \s  an  amendment 
that  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 
There  Is  not  any  budgetary  or  outlay 
impact. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
Senator  DsCoHcnn  and  Senator 
Hatch,  the  chairman  and  the  subcom- 
mittee ranking  member  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  the  committee  of  au- 
thorization; Senator  Hollihgs,  the 
chairman,  and  Mr.  RtroicAM,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  on  the  subcom- 
mittee df  jurisdiction  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  they  have 
cleared  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  will  be  cleared^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

The  amendment  (No.  245)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  would  withhold 
just  for  a  moment  because  we  have  a 
contentious  amendment  I  think  we 
may  be  able  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

AMENDMEMT  NO.  346 

Mr.  President,  this  involves  the 
Dixon  resolution  and,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Dixon  and  in  lieu 
of  the  Dixon  amendment  with  respect 
to  CCC  shipments  and  use  of  Great 
Lakes  ports,  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  considered  imder  those  cir- 
cumstances.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Jom- 
soH)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Dixoh,  Mr.  Paoz- 
MIKK.  Mr.  RiSGLK,  ISx.  LcviH,  Mr.  Smoif,  Mr. 
BoscRwnz.  Mr.  Quatlk,  BCr.  Lugax,  Mr. 
DuKEHBEKGni,  and  Mr.  Gudih.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  246.  It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  CCC  In  implemenUng 
regulations  to  establish  the  percentage 
share  or  metric  tonnage  of  commodities 
under  subsection  B  of  section  901b  (cK3)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  (46  tTSC 
1241fC2B  should  respect  the  intent  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  the  agreement  entered  into 
by  and  between  the  representatives  of  Oreat 
Lakes  Port£  and  Gulf  ports,  and  the  Great 
Lakes  Ports  be  accorded  the  full  proportion 
of  tonnage  contemplated  thereby. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  manager,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
yield  for  a  very  brief  colloquy? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  Blr.  Presi- 
dent. I  will  certainly  yield. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league and  friend  from  Louisiana 

Mr.  STENNIS.  liir.  President,  may 

we  have  quiet? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Order 
in  the  Chamber,  please,  so  we  may 
hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league and  friend  from  Louisiana,  as 
he  knows,  I  will  not  offer  my  amend- 
ment that  I  had  previously  contem- 
plated offering  or.  In  the  event  that  it 
is  at  the  desk,  and  I  think  it  is  not,  I 
will  pull  it  down. 

May  I  have  the  attention  of  my 
friend  from  Louisiana?  I  see  him  talk- 
ing to  my  friends  from  Mississippi  and 
Texas  who  I  am  siue  have  Joint  con- 
cerns. 

As  I  understand  what  my  friend 
from  Louisiana  is  saying  is  that  the 
agreement  entered  into  last  year,  after 
a  very  contentious  dispute  and  (x>nsid- 
erable  debate  that  lasted  several  days, 
will  be  honored  according  to  the  gen- 
tleman's agreement  among  Senators 
entered  Into  here  at  that  time.  This 
agreement  Included  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  BCississip- 
pl,  who  I  see  on  his  feet,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from 
Hawaii.  There  may  have  been  others 
involved.  I  know  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor BoscHWiTZ,  was  Involved,  I  was  in- 
volved, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Senator  Proxmirx,  and  others. 

We  are  simply  saying,  "Honor  that 
agreement."  Is  that  essentially  it? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. There  was.  In  effect,  an  agree- 
ment entered  into— specifically,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, was  the  leader  of  the  gulf  ports 
and.  I  think,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  was  the  leader  of  the 
Great  Lakes  ports.  They  worked  out 
this  language.  This  simply  says  that  it 
is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  this 
agreement  should  be  adhered  to.  It 
does  not  change  or  expand  that  agree- 
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ment,  which  wm  ineorporsted  in  the 
law.  In  any  wmy.  It  makes  no  sense  of 
the  Senate  that,  not  even  a  sei^  of 
the  Senate,  that  that  acreement  be 
changed,  but  that  It  be  given  life  and 
effect  In  the  implementing  of  regula- 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Bir.  President,  will 
whoever  has  the  floor  please  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  think  my  colleague 
from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  WIU  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  what 
disturbs  me  is  an  attempt  to  eliminate 
from  the  language  of  a  law  that  is  cur- 
rent law  phrases  such  as  "as  far  as 
practicable." 

What  the  distinguished  Senator  I 
know  is  not  trying  to  do  but  may  be 
doing  inadvertently  is  mandating  a 
certain  preference  for  the  Oreat  Lakes 
ports  that  is  not  mandated  In  law  for 
any  other  port  range,  either  the  gulf 
ports  or  the  east  coast  or  the  west 
coast.  And  that  is  what  we  fought  for 
for  hours  here  during  the  1985  farm 
bill,  was  that  there  would  be  no  pref- 
erence legislated  for  any  port  range. 

What  we  are  seeing  now  is  a  sugges- 
tion that  there  Is  a  preference.  This 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  talks 
about  implonenting  the  fuU  percent- 
age due  to  the  Great  Lakes  ports,  as  If 
that  is  some  kind  of  a  q>ecial  privilege 
under  the  law  for  that  region.  And  It 
should  not  be. 

Now,  we  had  seven  votes  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Mr.  President,  that 
clearly  put  the  Senate  on  record  as  op- 
posing that  kind  of  mandate.  We  final- 
ly begrudglngly  gave  in.  the  Senate 
did— without  my  vote.  I  wlU  have  to 
say— to  language  that  Is  current  law. 
And  now  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
strengthen  that,  to  express  the  view  of 
the  Senate  that  the  law  is  not  being 
carried  out. 

This  Senator  thinks  the  law  is  being 
carried  out  as  far  as  practicable.  And 
that  is  the  phrase  that  is  eliminated 
fnHn  the  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion. I  Just  think  we  ought  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  we  ought  not  go  on 
record  as  a  body  here  directing  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  or  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  give  prefer- 
ence to  the  Oreat  Lakes  ports  over  all 
the  other  ports  in  the  Nation.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  do  that.  I  am  not 
going  to  vote  for  it.  I  think  we  ought 
to  try  to  work  out  language  that  would 
suit  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  but  I 
am  not  going  to  be  a  party  to  an  agree- 
ment that  suggests  that  the  Oreat 
Lakes  are  due  any  greater  right  in  the 
allocation  of  shipping  tonnage  under 
the  Public  Law  480  program  than  any 
other  area  of  this  country. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Will  my  friend  from 
Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  |,oiii»i^na  has  the  floor. 


Mr.  DIXON.  Who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  certainly  think  th*t  the  Senator 
from  nilnols  did  not  intend,  nor  did  I 
intend,  to  do  away  with  the  require- 
ment for  practicality.  So  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  from  minoU  would  agree 
that  in  the  last  phrase  we  simply 
Insert  the  words  "so  far  as  practica- 
ble." 

Mr.  DIXON.  Sure. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  So  that  it  would 
read:  "And  that 'so  far  as  practicable 
Great  Lakes  ports  be  accorded  the  fiill 
proportion  of  tonnage  contemplated 
thereby." 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say,  if  I  could,  to 
my  friend  from  Mlsslwlppi  that  he 
should  understand  that  my  friend 
from  T -""'■**"*  wrote  this  particular 
amendment.  It  was  written  by  him  and 
his  staff,  not  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

I  assure  my  friend  from  Mississippi 
that,  while  we  may  disagree  on  this 
particular  issue,  he  is  my  warm  friend. 
I  am  not  trying  to  do  anything  that  is 
partlciilarly  subtle  here.  All  I  am 
saying  is  that  we  would  like  to  abide 
by  the  deal  we  made  last  year.  It  was  a 
very  contentious  dispute  and  lasted  a 
number  of  days. 

I  am  not  engaging  in  any  subterfuge. 
I  am  simply  suggesting  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  if  he  writes  some 
language  that  he  likes  and  suits  me 
adequately,  I  will  accept  it.  And  that  is 
what  I  have  done.  I  am  not  offering 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  would  yield 
further,  let  me  say  that  the  additional 
language  that  has  been  Inserted  in 
there  and  the  assurance  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois,  who  is 
my  good  friend  and  whom  I  respect  a 
great  deal,  convinces  me  that  we  ought 
to  go  along  with  this  resolution  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  and  I  will  with- 
draw any  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  modification? 
Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
so  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  246),  as  modi- 
fied, reads  as  follows: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Seiutte  th*t  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corponition  in  implementing 
recuUUoni  to  estAbUsh  the  percentage 
■hmre  or  metric  tonnage  of  commodities 
under  mbparmgr&ph  (B)  of  section 
M11XCK3)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  At.  1936 
(46  n.S.C.  1241f(cK2)<B))  should  respect  the 
Intent  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  agreement 
entered  Into  by  and  between  the  representa- 
tives of  Oreat  LaJces  ports  and  gulf  ports, 
and  that,  so  far  as  practicable.  Oreat  Lakes 
ports  be  accorded  the  full  proportion  of  ton- 
nage contemplated  thereby. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Prefldent,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  Senator  from  Il- 


linois and  his  attempt  to  obtain  equity 
for  Great  Lakes  shipping.  When  the 
Senate  debated  the  farm  bUl  in  1985, 
Great  Lakes  Senators  were  promised 
that  our  share  of  Federal  cargo  under 
the  Food  for  Peace  Program  would  not 
decline  from  the  level  reached  in  1984 
and  1984  was  not  a  very  good  year  for 
Great  Lakes  shipping.  Yet  despite 
these  assurances  the  set-aside  does  not 
work. 

Instead  of  considering  our  needs  on 
an  equal  basis  with  those  of  the  other 
coasts,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration puts  the  Great  Lakes  set-aside 
at  the  bottom  of  their  list  when  com- 
puting cargo  preference  shares.  In- 
stead of  Insuring  that  we  get  what  we 
are  promised  in  1985  the  Department 
actually  diverts  cargo  sitting  in  Great 
Lakes  ports  to  the  other  coastal 
ranges,  ruining  our  business  and  im- 
posing significantly  higher  costs  on 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
doesn't  change  existing  law  but  it 
makes  sure  that  the  law  is  enforced  as 
Congress  intended.  With  current 
USDA  practices  the  Great  Lakes  ports 
won't  get  even  the  tiny  share  of  Food 
for  Peace  cargo  we  were  promised.  If 
the  CCC  waits  until  3  months  into  our 
naturally  short  shipping  season  to  al- 
locate even  small  amounts  of  cargo  to 
our  area,  we  lose  out.  While  support- 
ers of  the  status  quo  counsel  patience 
we  get  no  work.  Our  ports  can't  make 
up  an  entire  year's  worth  of  cargo  if 
our  entire  set-aside  is  pushed  into  the 
final  months  of  our  season. 

Mr.  President,  the  Food  for  Peace 
Program  is  almost  the  only  cargo  that 
many  of  our  ports  handle.  Because  of 
current  USDA  practices  some  of  the 
Great  lAkes  ports  have  gotten  nothing 
at  all  in  the  first  3  months  of  our  SVi 
month  season.  Their  dependent  indus- 
tries may  go  out  of  business  before  the 
CCC  allocates  anything  to  them  this 
year.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  modest  effort  to  provide  us  with 
what  we  already  thought  we  had.  We 
are  not  violating  any  agreement  we 
made  in  1985.  No  way.  We  just  want 
what  is  rightfully  ours. 

This  amendment  should  not  take 
cargo  away  from  other  ports  since  it 
merely  affects  the  way  in  which  our 
share  gets  calculated.  Under  its  terms 
the  Great  Lakes  set-aside  would  be  fig- 
ured on  a  prorated  basis  linked  as 
practicably  as  possible  to  our  shipping 
scftson. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  all  parties  are  now  in  agree- 
ment on  this  sense  of  the  Senate 
amendment.  Therefore,  I  urge  its  pas- 
sage.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  246),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 
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B4r.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
moUon  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  <m  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AKKROiairr  no.  m 
(Purpose:  To  provide  a  rural  focus  and  fund- 
ing for  the  National  Commlaaion  on  Agri- 
ciUtural  Policy  and  funding  for  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Agricultural  Fi- 
nance) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

Immediate  consideration^ 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legl^tlve  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  DoLx]  pro- 
I  an  amendment  numbered  247. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Sk.  .  <aHl)  Subtitle  C  of  title  XVH  of 
the  Pood  Security  Act  of  IMS  (7  UJ3.C.  6001 
et  seq.)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "National  Agricultural 
Policy  Commission  Act  of  1985"  each  place 
it  appears  In  the  subtitle  heading  and  sec- 
tion 1721  (7  X3S.C.  5001)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Natlorial  Commission  on  Agri- 
culture and  Rural  Development  Policy  Act 
of  1W5 ";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "National  Commission 
on  Agricultural  PoUcy"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears In  sections  1722(1)  and  1723(a)  (7 
U.S.C.  5001(1)  and  5002(a))  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "National  Commission  on  Agri- 
culture and  Rural  Development  Policy". 

(2)  SecUon  1727  of  such  Act  (7  UAC. 
SOOS)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
provide  funding  for  the  Commission  by  sell- 
ing a  sufficient  quantity  of  commodities 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Oedlt  Corpora- 
tion to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out 
this  subtitle. ". 

(b)  Section  606  of  the  Farm  (Credit 
Amendment*  Act  of  1985  (12  D.S.C.  2001 
note)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
provide  funding  for  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Agricultural  Finance  by  selling  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  commodities  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion.". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  fund  two  commis- 
sions, one  established  in  the  1985  farm 
bill  which  would  be  renamed  to  better 
reflect  its  mandate  and  a  second  which 
passed  as  part  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Amendments  Act  of  1986. 

We  had  a  couple  of  commissions 
that  I  think  were  important.  One  was 
on  farm  credit.  The  other  was  a  na- 
tional commission  suggested  by  the 
National  Governors  Association,  which 
passed  in  our  committee  by  a  vote  of 


17  to  0  and  It  passed  on  the  Senate 
floor  without  any  objection.  But  they 
have  not  been  fimded.  We  would  fund 
these  committees  with  the  sale  of  CCC 
stocks  and  we  are  advised  by  CBO 
there  Is  no  cost.  We  are  talking  about 
funding  two  commissions. 

HATIOHAL  (X>iaaS8I0R  OH  AOBICDLTUaAL 
POUCT 

The  1985  farm  bill  established  the 
National  Commission  on  Agricultural 
Policy.  The  Commission  would  be  com- 
posed of  15  members,  designated  by 
Governors  of  key  farm  States  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  Com- 
mission received  unanimous,  biparti- 
san support  from  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  members  during  the  farm 
bill  deliberations,  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Farm  and  Rural  America  and  was  re- 
cently endorsed  by  the  White  House 
during  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Governors  Association  in  WashlngtorL 

Our  intent  in  esteblishing  the  Com- 
mission was  to  give  the  decisionmaking 
process  in  Washington  some  much- 
needed  grassroots  input  over  the  long 
term  by  reviewing  U.S.  agricultural 
policies  and  the  methods  of  formulat- 
ing these  policies  and  to  review  condi- 
tions in  rural  areas  and  how  these  con- 
ditions relate  to  the  provision  of 
public  services  by  Federal,  State,  and 
l(x»l  governments. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  there  has 
been  considerable  interest  in  rural  de- 
velopment and  a  strong  consensus  that 
greater  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed 
on  rural  development.  In  addition  to 
requiring  the  Secretary  to  sell  CCC- 
owned  stocks  to  finance  the  Commis- 
sion, my  amendment  would  also 
rename  the  Commission  to  reflect  Its 
dual  role.  The  new  name  would  be 
"the  Natioiud  Commission  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Rural  Development  Policy," 
and  would  highlight  our  renewed 
focus  on  the  importance  of  healthy 
small  towns  and  rural  communities. 

HATIOHAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGRICDLTUKAL 
FIIfAMCK 

The  National  Commission  on  Agri- 
cultural Finance,  composed  of  seven 
members  appointed  by  the  President 
and  eight  members  appointed  by  Con- 
gress, was  established  during  the  Farm 
Oedit  Amendments  Act  of  1985  to 
review  and  make  recommendations  to 
ensure  that  adequate  credit  is  avail- 
able in  rural  America.  This  Commis- 
sion would  look  at  farm  credit  needs 
on  a  long-term  basis.  We  tu-e  all  aware 
of  how  important  this  issue  is.  We've 
dealt  with  the  problems  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  twice  within  the  last  2 
years  and  the  problem  will  need  to  be 
readdressed  again  this  year. 

I  understand  the  Agricultural  Fi- 
nance Commission  has  met  once  this 
year,  but  its  future  is  cloudy  without 
proper  funding. 

COHCLUSIOM 

Mr.  President,  in  order  for  these 
Commissions  to  fimctioif-at  all.  they 
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will  need  to  be  funded.  They  both  re- 
ceived broad  bipartisan  support  when 
Congress  developed  the  req>ective  bills 
Including  their  establishment.  Yet.  al- 
though 2  years  have  passed,  they  are 
still  not  fimctioning  due  to  a  lack  of 
funds. 

My  proposal  to  finance  these  Com- 
missions through  the  sale  of  CCC- 
owned  stocks  will  not  cost  the  Govern- 
ment any  money.  I  am  told  that  sell- 
ing CCC-owned  commodities  on  a  lim- 
ited basis  would  actually  resiilt  in  a 
net  receipt  to  the  Government  since 
these  stocks  would  be  sold  on  a  limited 
basis  that  would  not  affect  mai^et 
prices.  It  would  also  save  the  storage 
costs  from  not  having  to  store  these 
commodities.  I  would  point  out  that 
CCC  will  be  spending  over  $10  billion 
in  storage  costs  alone  between  fiscal 
year  1987-90. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
with  apologies  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas,  I  am  advised  by 
staff  that  we  have  some  problem  clear- 
ing this  matter  or  that  it  has  not  yet 
been  cleared.  I  apologize  for  that.  I 
wonder  If  we  could  temporarily  lay 
this  aside  and  try  to  get  it  cleared  in 
the  meantime. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  Just  leave  it  pend- 
ing. I  may  not  be  able  to  be  here  in  the 
morning.  I  have  a  meeting  now  In  Sen- 
ator Btro's  office.  But  if  It  should  be 
cleared,  it  could  be  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  tenu>orarlly  laid 
aside  so  that  Senator  Lcvni  may  be 
recognized.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan. 

MOTION  TO  RSCOMltlT 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Ghamm  of 
Texas,  I  move  to  recommit  the  bill. 
H.R.  1827  as  amended  by  the  Senate 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
with  instructions  that  the  committee 
report  said  bill  back  to  the  Senate 
with  such  changes  as  may  be  neces- 
sary as  to  make  title  I,  which  Is  the 
discretionary  expenditure  title,  deficit 
neutral,  includhig  deletions  of  pro- 
grams, reductions  of  programs,  rescis- 
sions or  deferrals  provided  that,  how- 
ever, if  the  committee  finds  that  it  is 
unable  through  such  measures  to 
bring  this  bill  Into  compliance  with 
the  Budget  Act  of  1974.  as  amended, 
that  the  committee  urge  the  Senate 
upon  reporting  the  bill  back  to  the 
Senate  to  consider  legislation  raising 
revenues  to  fund  such  programs, 
projects  and  activities. 

Blr.  President,  this  bill  is  $2.5  billion 
over  budget.  That  represents  a  prob- 
lem for  a  lot  of  us.  These  programs  for 
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the  moat  part  are  deserving  programs, 
they  are  programs  which  should  be 
funded. 

I  look  at  some  of  these  programs,  for 
Instance.  In  the  Defense  Department. 
The  committee  is  recommending  $76 
million  for  operation  and  maintenance 
for  the  Army.  $70  million  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  for  the  Navy, 
and  so  forth.  These  programs,  and 
many  others  In  this  bill,  are  impor- 
tant, vital  programs,  and  they  are  Im- 
portant enough  to  pay  for  them.  The 
question  1b  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  indicate  either  a  willingness 
to  pay  for  them  or  pay  for  them  in 
fact,  or  whether  or  not  we  are  Just 
going  to  continue  to  pile  on  deficit 
upon  deficit. 

When  we  have  gone  through  all  the 
explanations  of  the  bill,  when  we  look 
at  all  the  programs  and  we  hear  all  of 
the  requirements  that  are  going  to  be 
fUled  and  all  the  needs  that  have  to  be 
satisfied,  we  are  left  with  the  bottom 
line.  $2.5  billion  over  budget  and  what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  I  am  trou- 
bled. There  is  no  easy  answer,  may  I 
say,  to  this  question. 

One  way  is  to  go  into  each  of  the 
many  programs  one  by  one  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  raise  questions  about 
this  $5  million  or  that  $10  million  or 
that  $500,000,  and  we  might  be  here 
for  weeks,  indeed  we  might  be  here  for 
months,  going  through  that  process. 

Then  at  least  each  of  us  could  reach 
a  determination  as  to  whether  or  not 
each  one  of  those  programs  is  worthy 
and  worthwhile. 

I  have  gone  through  many  of  these 
programs  to  the  best  of  my  ability  In 
this  250-page  bill,  and,  again,  I  believe 
that  most  of  these  programs  at  least 
are  worth  funding.  But  if  they  are 
worth  having,  they  are  worth  paying 
for.  We  have  to  find  some  mechanism 
that  we  can  express  that  sentiment,  as 
I  think  most  of  us  feel. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
gone  through  this  bill  the  best  that 
they  are  able,  and  I  think  they  have 
done  a  good  Job.  Nothing  that  I  say  is 
intended  to  denigrate  the  effort  which 
they  have  put  in.  But  with  their  best 
efforts  they  still  presented  to  the 
Senate  a  bill  which  violates  the 
Budget  Act.  That  ought  to  make  us 
uncomfortable.  It  makes  me  uncom- 
fortable. This  bill  violates  the  Budget 
Act.  There  are  a  number  of  things  we 
can  do  about  it. 

One  I  have  indicated.  We  can  go 
through  this  program  by  program  for 
a  number  of  weelu  on  the  floor  and 
try  to  figure  out  here  where  we  can 
cut  programs,  where  we  can  make  de- 
ferrals of  other  programs,  where  we 
can  make  rescissions  of  other  pro- 
grams. I  doubt  that  the  Senate  floor  is 
the  place  to  do  all  that.  The  place  to 
do  all  that  is  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

So  we  ought  to  ask  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  do  that  for  us. 


I  have  a  lot  of  confidence  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  have  a  lot 
of  confidence  in  its  chairman,  who  is 
as  distinguished  a  Senator  as  I  have 
ever  known.  I  have  a  lot  of  confidence 
In  Its  ranking  members,  its  floor  man- 
agers, and  other  managers.  I  think 
that  these  Members  of  the  Senate 
know  Just  how  personally  strong  I  feel 
about  them  in  their  efforts. 

But  I  also  feel  that  we  have  to  do 
something  about  this  deficit  and  we 
cannot  Just  simply  violate  the  Budget 
Act.  as  important  as  these  programs 
are.  without  expressing  ourselves  in 
some  way  that  we  are  going  to  pay  for 
them.  Somehow  we  have  to  find  a  way 
to  express  that. 

There  was  a  point  of  order  that  it 
violates  the  Budget  Act.  and  I  voted 
for  that.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  is  the 
best  way  to  go.  Again,  we  can  go 
through  30,  40,  or  50  programs  and 
hundreds  of  possible  rescissions  and 
deferrals.  But  that  surely  Is  not  the 
best  way  to  go. 

There  Is  a  logical  way  to  go  here, 
and  that  logical  way  is  to  ask  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  use,  again, 
their  best  efforts;  to  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  make  this  discretionary  title 
deficit  neutral,  and— and  this  is  the 
key— if  they  are  unable  to  do  that,  if 
they  cannot  make  it  deficit  neutral,  to 
then  urge  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  raise  the  revenues  that  we 
need  to  pay  for  the  programs.  That  al- 
ternative is  a  real  alternative.  We 
should  not  forget  it.  We  should  not 
Jump  to  it.  We  should  not  grab  it.  We 
should  not  reach  out  for  it  right  away. 
But  we  at  least  have  to  consider  it  as 
an  alternative  to  piling  $2.5  billion 
more  on  our  deficit  and  sending  the 
bill  to  our  grandkids. 

So  this  motion,  which  is  a  carefully 
crafted  motion,  asks  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  take  another  stab 
at  this. 

"We  have  a  lot  of  confidence  in 
you,"  is  what  we  are  saying  in  this 
motion.  "Take  another  stab  at  this.  If 
you  cannot  make  this  discretionary 
title  revenue  neutral,  if  you  cannot  do 
it,  then  come  back  and  tell  us  you 
cannot  do  it  and  recommend  to  us  that 
we  raise  the  revenues  to  pay  for  the 
programs  that  you  are  unable  to  fund 
in  this  bUl." 

That  at  least  wOuld  put  us  more  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis.  That  at  least 
would  represent  an  indication  that  we 
are  deeply  concerned  about  adding  $2 
billion  to  the  deficit,  and  that  some- 
how or  other  we  are  going  to  address  it 
in  this  bUl. 

I  hope  that  this  motion  to  recommit 
can  be  adopted.  I  think  it  is  a  mild  ap- 
proach to  the  deficit  problem  that  is 
in  this  bill.  It  avoids  the  many  amend- 
ments which  otherwise  might  be  filed, 
as  I  understand  it,  attacking  one  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  bill  or  another, 
putting  the  Senate  in  the  position  of 
writing  the  bilL  We  should  not  be  in 


that  position  In  that  much  detail.  I 
hope,  again,  that  the  Senate  might 
adopt  this  resolution  and  come  back 
early  next  week. 

Mr.  DODD.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  his  comments.  This 
is  not  an  easy  position  to  take.  He  has 
stated  it  eloquently  and  fairly. 

There  Is  no  Member  of  this  body 
who  is  more  highly  respected  than  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  no  one  has  been  more  dili- 
gent, I  might  point  out,  over  the  years 
about  being  honest  with  the  American 
public  about  tough  decisions.  But  I 
assume  he  has  listened  to  the  Sena- 
tor's speech  as  I  have  and  is  probably 
saying  that  the  man  is  pretty  much  on 
target. 

What  I  imderstand  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  to  be  saying  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued in  any  way  as  a  condemnation 
of  the  efforts  of  our  colleagues  on  this 
committee.  But  he  happens  to  be 
right.  Lord  knows,  we  have  all  given 
speeches  about  trying  to  reduce  this 
deficit.  I  presume  we  all  go  home  and 
talk  about  that.  I  know  I  do.  Yet  I  find 
myself  coming  back  and  I  vote  for  a 
lot  of  these  amendments  here  because 
I  happen  to  agree  with  a  lot  of  these 
programs.  But  I  would  hope  that  we 
might  take  the  suggestion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  and  try  to  come  up 
with  a  revenue-neutral  proposal  or  be 
honest  and  come  back  and  say  we 
cannot  do  it;  we  need  to  raise  some 
revenues. 

In  the  late  1940's,  Harry  Truman 
came  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  said  the  Korean  war 
was  something  he  felt  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  involved  in  but  he 
was  not  going  to  send  young  Ameri- 
cans to  Korea  unless  we  were  willing 
to  pay  for  it.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  said  we  were  willing  to 
pay  for  it  and  we  went.  It  is  only  one 
of  the  few  times  in  the  last  four  or  five 
decades  that  we  felt  that  strongly 
about  something,  that  we  felt  strong 
enough  to  raise  taxes  to  do  it. 

I  felt  strongly  about  the  things  I 
voted  for,  the  homeless,  AIDS  re- 
search, and  things.  I  am  willing  to  tell 
my  constituents  that  the  taxes  have  to 
be  raised  if  we  cannot  come  up  with 
revenues  to  pay  for  those  things.  We 
might  be  setting  a  precedent  here  for 
suggesting  that. 

I  plead  guilty.  As  the  Senator  from 
Oregdh  has  pointed  out,  that  on  a  lot 
of  these  things  these  are  not  easy  deci- 
sions. 

I  think  we  might  take  a  short 
amount  of  time  on  what  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  suggesting,  not  a  big 
delay,  to  come  back  and  have  it  reve- 
nue neutral.  I  commend  him  for  his  ef- 
forts and  I  intend  to  Join  him  in  his 
effort. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  will  yield  the  floor  for 
a  question  and  then  I  will  yield  the 
floor     to     my     cosponsor.     Senator 

Obamm.    

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
M't^htg*"  has  proposed  here.  In 
tandem  with  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
that  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee receive  this  bill  back  with  in- 
structions to  make  title  I,  the  discre- 
tionary spending  title,  deficit  neutral, 

or  provide  for  revenues  or  suggest 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Not  provide  for,  because 
the  committee  is  not  able  to  provide 
for,  but  urge  the  Senate  that  we  pro- 
vide for. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  thing  that  puz- 
zles me  at  this  point  Is  that  I  have  a 
tally  of  three  votes  that  were  cast 
today  and  yesterday  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  to  waive  the  Budget 
Act— $10  million  for  the  homeless, 
$100  million  for  the  Stunmer  Youth 
Program,  and  $225  million  for  the 
homeless.  Each  one  of  these  would 
have  had  a  further  impact  upon  the 
deficit  because  they  were  not  deficit 
neutral.  Now  I  am  puzzled  as  to  the  In- 
structions that  the  Senator  is  propos- 
ing here  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  the  simple  reason  that  if 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  brought  here  a  bill  that  the  Sena- 
tor finds  offensive  In  terms  of  the 
impact  upon  the  deficit,  why  did  the 
Senator  vote  to  waive  the  Budget  Act 
In  three  specific  instances  to  add  more 
to  the  deficit? 
Mr.  LETVIN.  For  the  reason  that  I 

gave  before^ 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  puzzled. 
B4r.  LEVIN.  I  would  not  want  my 
dear  friend  from  Oregon  to  leave  here 
tonight  puzzled,  so  let  me  answer  the 
question  in  the  way  I  did  before.  The 
programs  that  are  in  the  bill.  I  believe, 
are  important  programs.  The  Senate 
has  funded  a  numlier  of  things  in  this 
bill,  including  some  operations  and 
maintenance  items  in  the  military 
which  are  pretty  close  to  my  heart, 
and  I  am  willing  to  vote  for  those. 
This  bill  is  $2.5  billion  over  budget.  It 
has  some  good  programs.  I  want  to 
pay  for  them. 

That  is  the  answer  to  the  question. 
When  I  vote  Important  money  for  the 
homeless,  I  want  to  pay  for  that  pro- 
gram one  way  or  another.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Is  the  best  way  to  pay  for  it  to 
have  the  Appropriations  Committee 
attempt,  to  the  best  of  its  ability, 
through  deferrals,  through  rescissions, 
through  cuts  in  other  programs,  to 
pay  for  what  the  Senate  believes  are 
priority  items?  And  if  it  is  unable  to  do 
that,  at  least  to  urge  the  Senate,  as  an 
Appropriations  Committee,  to  raise 
the  revenues.  That  is  the  second  half 
of  the  motion  which  is  very  vital. 

But  the  simple  answer,  or  the  direct 
answer,  to  the  question  is,  I  believe 
the  homeless  program  is  an  important 


program  Just  like  operations  and  main- 
tenance for  the  Army  is  Important.  I 
vote  for  it  Just  the  way  I  will  vote  for 
this  bill.  I  want  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  because,  as  the  Senator  has  indi- 
cated, the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  not  in  the  business  of  raising  reve- 
nues. That  is  not  our  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Do  I  understand 
correctly,  when  the  Senator  says  we 
create  the  deficit-neutral  character  to 
title  I  by  the  deletion  of  programs  or 
reductions  of  programs  or  rescissions 
or  deferrals— If  the  amendment  passed 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
came  back  to  the  floor  with  a  new  bill 
and  if  it  included  the  deletion  of  the 
Homeless  Program,  the  deletion  of 
other  social  programs  that  I  luiow  the 
Senator  is  deeply  committed  to,  as 
many  of  us  are,  and  it  came  out  with  a 
0-to-O  deficit  neutrality,  would  the 
Senator  then  indicate  to  me  that  he 
would  prefer  and  be  willing  to  vote  for 
that  kind  of  bill  as  against  the  one 
that  does  Include  some  of  these  social 
programs? 

Mr.  LEIVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
have  to  look  at  the  whole  bill.  He  is 
asking  me  to  reach  a  Judgment  on  a 
bill  that  I  would  have  to  see. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  do  think  the  Sen- 
ator is  saying  in  effect  to  us,  delete 
programs  or  reduce  programs,  or  do 
this.  The  Senator  and  I— I  know  the 
Senator  well  enough  to  know  we  could 
probably  get  together  to  delete  SDI 
and  aid  to  Central  America  and  a  few 
other  things  he  and  I  would  probably 
agree  to,  but  obviously,  we  would  not 
carry  the  majority,  either  here,  on  the 
floor,  or  in  the  committee.  But  I  think 
the  Senator  ought  to  recognize  when 
making  this  proposal  that  we  are  put- 
ting into  wdnerability  and  threatening 
tome  of  the  "social  priorities"  that  he 
and  I  share  by  this  kind  of  instruction. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  This  motion,  in  a  sense, 
puts  at  risk  every  program  we  are  not 
funding.  And  we  have  to  do  it.  I  am 
close  enough  to  my  good  friend  from 
Oregon  to  tell  him  that  I  believe  that 
a  program  that  Is  Important  enough  to 
add  is  important  enough  to  pay  for. 
That  is  all  this  resolution  says.  The 
"ors"  are  fine  as  far  as  he  went— do  it 
this  way  or  do  it  this  way  or  do  it  this 
way.  But  there  is  another  "or"  you 
have  to  add.  It  says  provided  that  the 
committee  is  unable. 

If  the  committee  is  unable  through 
those  other  measures  to  bring  this  bill 
into  compliance  with  the  Budget  Act, 
then  aU  it  does  is  ask  the  Senator  to 
urge  the  U.S.  Senate  to  consider  legis- 
lation raising  revenues  to  pay  for 
them.  That  would  put  be  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  record  as  a 
committee  urging  the  Senate  to  raise 
revenues  necessary  to  pay  for  pro- 
grams it  is  unable  to  fund. 
I  believe  the  Senate  then.  If  it  passed 

this  bill   with   that  language   in   it. 
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would  in  good  conscience  carry  out 
that  commitment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
jrield  for  one  final  question? 
Mr.  LEVIN.  lam  hmipy  to  yield. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  this  addresses  title  I  only  and 
we  would  still  have  a  $1.3  billion  defi- 
cit as  far  as  the  current  character  of 
this  bUl  is  concerned. 

Also.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  when 
you  consider  the  question  he  is  consid- 
ering—and I  Join  him  in  saying  that  I 
have  stood  from  the  very  beglimlng  to 
raise  the  revenue  sufficient  to  pay  for 
programs.  But  the  Senator  does  not 
have  to  refer  this  back  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  get  that  kind 
of  resolution  or  that  kind  of  state- 
ment. I  would  Join  the  Senator  in  get- 
ting unanimous  consent  to  put  that  in 
the  current  bill  that  is  here  on  the 
floor,  that  we  urge  the  committees  of 
Jurisdiction  to  consider  the  revenues 
sufficient  to  make  this  deficit  neutral 
as  we  now  have  it  pending  on  the 
floor.  We  do  not  have  to  send  it  back 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
get  that  kind  of  statement  or  that 
Idnd  of  commitment.  I  would  cospon- 
sor that  kind  of  amendment  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  shaU  be  happy,  if  I 
can,  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  can  yield  for  tf  question  only. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  Just  ask  my  friend 
from  Michigan,  I  fall  in  the  same  caj^ 
gory.  I  am  as  guilty  as  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  Is  in  voting  for  some  of 
these  waiver  issues.  I  think  the  point 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  a  good 
one.  But  I  ask  if  this  is  not  the  case. 
Part  of  the  difficulty  is  we  are  trying 
to  take  care  of  everybody. 

The  Senator  is  right.  My  colleague 
from  Oregon  and  I  agree  on  more 
things  than  not.  The  problem  is  trying 
to  take  care  of  everybody.  I  guess  that 
is  the  frustration  we  feel. 

I  do  not  agree  with  my  friend  from 
Texas  on  many  issues.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  voted  together  on  many  issues 
in  our  6  years  here,  speaking  of  the 
Smator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Oramm]. 
Part  of  his  agenda  or  part  of  my 
agenda  is  going  to  have  to  prevail,  but 
not  all  of  his  or  not  all  of  mine. 

I  ask  my  friend  from  Michigan  if  the 
case  has  not  been  that  we  try  to  take 
care  of  everybody.  I  say  and  ask  my 
colleague  if  he  agrees  that  maybe  I 
would  have  to  vote  against  this  if 
things  I  care  about  are  not  in  this  and 
too  many  things  I  do  not  care  about 
are.  I  have  to  make  that  decision  to 
vote  yes  or  no.  I  think  that  is  the 
thing  we  do  have  to  decide,  that  l>asic 
question. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  I  do  indeed  agree. 
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I  thaU  yield  the  noor  after  I  quickly 
uwwer  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Oreton.  It  is  Impcntant  that  any 
reference  to  poarible  revenues  be  part 
of  an  effort  to  look  for  alternatives, 
for  obvious  reasons. 

There  are  many  here  who  feel  we 
should  pay  for  programs  totally  by 
euttlns  other  programs,  and  we  would 
end  up  with  the  Imbalance  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  Just  re- 
ferred to.  There  are  some,  though, 
who  would  go  totally  that  route. 
There  are  others  who  would  say  Just 
raise  revenues.  But  there  are  some 
who  say  we  ought  to  go  at  this  as  a 
parage  together,  that  the  effort  to 
pay  for  programs  ought  to  be  a  double 
effort.  Look  for  places  you  can  cut 
and.  If  you  cannot,  look  for  revenues. 
and  that  is  why  this  effort  should  be  a 
combined  effort  in  one  package  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  That  is 
the  reason  for  the  phraseology  the 
way  it  is.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  submit  to  my  dear  and  distin- 
guished friend  tmm  Michigan  that  he 
gives  us  a  choice  of  three  things,  and  I 
would  ask  him  carefully  to  consider 
these  because  I  think  he  may  Just, 
being  fairminded,  agree  with  me  when 
I  am  finished. 

He  gives  us  a  choice  between  doing 
something  that  Is  either.  No.  1,  mean- 
ingless, or.  No.  2.  Impossible,  or.  No.  3. 
irrational. 

Now,  let  me  briefly  explain.  First  of 
all,  why  should  it  be  meaningless?  To 
the  extent  that  It  says  we  come  back 
to  the  Soiate  and  find  revenues  to 
fund  such  programs  it  Is  totally  mean- 
ingless, first  because  the  Senate  In  the 
budget  resolution  formally  has  already 
gone  on  record  in  favor  of  additional 
taxes  in  a  very  specific  way  to  the  tune 
of  $18.5  billion,  if  I  remember  the  pre- 
cise amount.  So  we  have  already  gone 
on  record  for  additional  revenues. 

But  If  we  are  »Aik<ng  about  addition- 
al revenues  to  fund  these  programs, 
that  is,  the  outlays  In  title  I,  we  are 
talUng  about  something  that  cannot 
be  done.  PhysicaUy  we  would  not  go 
back  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, report  a  biU  out.  have  a  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution,  then  start  all 
over  again  with  a  tax  package  in  time 
to  fund  these  programs. 

There  are  less  than  4  months  left  in 
the  fiscal  year.  These  programs  need 
to  be  funded  now,  not  next  year,  not 
at  some  vague  time  in  the  future,  but 
they  need  to  be  funded  now. 

So  to  the  extent  that  we  talk  about 
taxes,  it  is  totally  meaningless.  We 
have  already  done  that  specifically 
identifying  the  exact  amoimt  of  taxes. 

Now.  why  do  I  say  the  second  choice 
is  to  do  that  which  is  impossible?  Be- 
cause. Mr.  President,  this  speaks  in 


terms  of  title  I.  of  maldng  it  deficit 
neutral. 

Now,  Bir.  President,  in  title  I  we 
have  outlays  of  $1,337  billion.  Only 
$44  million  of  that  Lb  encompassed  in 
wtiat  we  call  the  current  level,  so  the 
net  Increase  In  title  I  Is  about  95  per- 
cent of  that,  or  $1,293  billion. 

So  In  order  to  make  this  deficit  neu- 
tral, that  is,  title  I  as  called  upon  in 
this  resolution,  we  would  have  to 
eliminate  $1,293  billion,  which  is  over 
95  percent  of  the  outlays  In  title  I. 

Now.  what  is  the  tlUe  I.  and  is  it  im- 
portant? Well.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
already  talked  about  the  CHAMPUS 
Program.  That  is  $425  million. 

Now,  for  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand what  the  CHAMPUS  Program 
is,  let  me  tell  you  that  that  funds 
health  care  for  military  people  who  do 
not  have  access  to  military  hospitals. 
It  is  an  entitlement  so  that  a  service- 
man can  be  treated  by  a  civilian 
doctor.  The  choice  then  for  the  serv- 
iceman—and the  CHAMPUS  money 
runs  out  the  first  week  in  July— would 
he  to  tell  the  doctor,  "Treat  me  be- 
cause maybe  the  Senate  will  change 
Its  mind  sometime.  We  don't  know 
when,  maybe  It  will  change  Its  mind 
and  mayl}e  it  will  fund  this  thing, 
maybe  It  won't,  but  can  yoQ  do  this  on 
credit,  can't  you,  doc?  "The  sickness  Is 
now  but  can  you  do  it  on  credit?" 

Maybe  the  doctor  would  say,  "No 
pay.  no  treat."  That  Is  what  they  say 
at  most  hospitals.  You  try  to  get  Into  a 
hospital  now  without  a  credit  card. 
They  will  not  let  you  enter. 

Now,  do  we  think  these  civilian  hos- 
pitals and  these  doctors  are  going  to 
be  any  different  because  It  happens  to 
be  a  serviceman  who  has  a  very 
meager  salary?  So  what  happens? 
Either  they  do  not  get  paid  or  they  do 
not  get  medical  care. 

Now.  that  Is  $425  million.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
does  not  want  to  eliminate  CHAMPUS 
from  this  resolution. 

What  are  we  going  to  rescind?  We 
have  already  done  all  the  rescinding 
we  can,  some  3  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
real  offset  savings  and  fiscal  restraint. 
We  have  $1.3  billion  of  required  ab- 
sorption of  Federal  pay.  $800  million 
In  cuts  and  transfers  Ln  previously  ap- 
propriated funds,  $700  million  in  re- 
scissions in  prior-year  authorities,  $200 
million  reductions  of  loan  authorities. 

We  have  been  down  that  route.  We 
have  done  all  that  we  can  do.  Besides 
that,  most  of  the  fiscal  year  Is  gone. 
The  later  you  get  in  the  fiscal  year, 
the  more  meaningless  it  Is  to  try  to  re- 
scind programs  because  the  money  has 
already  been  spent.  But  we  have  al- 
ready done  that,  and  you  Just  cannot 
in  a  rational  way  rescind  an  entitle- 
ment. 

Now,  what  else  Is  In  this?  Well,  you 
have  a  matter  of  CCC  emergency 
loans.  I  really  do  not  mean  to  be  cute 
about  this,  but  did  the  Senator  from 


Michigan  realize  that  there  Is  some 
$10  million  in  flood  emergency  loans 
for  the  SUte  of  Michigan  in  this  biU? 
Did  the  Senator  from  Texas  know  that 
there  Is  $40  million  in  emergency  loans 
for  Texas  in  this  bill?  It  Is  discretion- 
ary money,  but  it  is  to  fimd  those  dis- 
aster losses. 

Now,  yii.  President,  it  Is  aU  right  to 
say  wait,  but  when  you  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  disaster  you  need  the 
money  now.  You  do  not  need  some 
vague  promise  that,  well,  maybe  under 
the  Oramm-Rudman  law  we  can  figure 
out  a  way  to  put  this  In  your  302(b)  al- 
location and  maybe  It  will  work  or 
maybe  It  will  not.  We  need  this  money 
now. 

How  about  the  IRS.  Mr.  President? 
The  President  of  the  United  States 
said  give  us  some  more  IRS  auditors 
and  collectors.  Actually  he  asked  for 
more  than  78  million  dollars'  worth, 
but  we  put  $78  million  In  this  bill. 
Now.  they  say  that  those  auditors  gen- 
erate more  than  $6  for  every  dollar 
you  spend.  Nobody  loves  IRS  collec- 
tion agents  but  we  have  to  have  them. 
The  President  asked  for  them.  And  to 
the  extent  you  wait  until  next  year  to 
do  it,  you  have  lost  the  income  to  be 
derived  this  year. 

Mr.  I>resldent.  I  could  go  down  the 
list.  The  point  is  you  have  to  eliminate 
95  percent  of  title  I,  things  that  are 
entitlements  or  if  they  are  not  entitle- 
ments they  are  tilings  like  disaster 
loans  that  ought  to  be  paid;  they  are 
absolutely  necessary. 

So  it  would  be  irrational,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  submit,  to  eliminate  CHAM- 
PUS or  to  eliminate  disaster  loans.  It 
would  be  Impossible  to  find  It  else- 
where, and  it  would  be  meaningless  to 
report  this  back  to  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  come  out  and 
say,  "Well,  we  could  not  find  the 
money,  we  did  not  think  it  wss  wise  to 
eliminate  CHAMPUS  or  to  do  away 
with  disaster  loans  or  to  eliminate  the 
IRS  or  whatever  it  is  that  Is  being 
asked  for,  but  by  the  way  we  think  we 
ought  to  pay  for  these  programs,  we 
know  It  is  too  late  in  the  fiscal  year  to 
raise  the  taxes  to  pay  for  these  but 
next  year  we  ouitat  to  do  it."  We  have 
already  done  that,  Mr.  President. 

Now,  let  us  not  hang  up  a  very  Im- 
portant appropriations  bill  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  says  Is 
an  urgent  supplemental,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  says  is  an 
urgent  supplemental,  that  psssed  the 
full  House,  and  that  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  I  hope 
the  full  Senate  says  Is  also  urgent. 

Mr.  President,  who  was  it  who  said. 
"For  every  complicated  problem  there 
Is  a  simple  solution"?  It  was  Mencken. 
I  think.  And  the  answer  is.  It  is  always 
wrong.  There  may  be  some  simple  so- 
lutions to  the  problems  of  this  coun- 
try, but  I  can  tell  you  that  this  amend- 
ment Is  not  a  simple  solution.  It  Is  a 


sledgehammer  to  the  head  of  people 
who  need  disaster  loans,  of  people  who 
have  entitlemente  to  medical  care,  of  a 
country  that  needs  IRS  agente  to  col- 
lect its  revenues,  to  a  whole  host  of 
very  carefully  considered  priorities 
that  ought  to  be  fimded  and  funded 
now. 

We  cannot  wait  for  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  come  back 
and  say:  "Well,  it  is  impossible  to  cut 
or  Irrational  to  cut.  Therefore,  we  rec- 
ommend some  as  yet  imspecified  taxes 
to  be  enacted  at  some  unspecified 
Ume." 

We  have  already  done  that,  and  we 
have  done  it  with  reconciliation  in- 
structions that  are  binding  on  l)Oth 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

So.  B4r.  President,  I  wiU  soon  move 
to  table.  But  I  see  the  Senator  from 
Texas  rising  to  his  feet;  and  I  hope 
that  now  that  he  is  instructed  on  the 
matter,  he  will  urge  that  his  name  be 
disassociated  with  his  unwise  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  first, 
let  me  say,  lest  there  be  any  thought 
that  I  was  swayed  by  the  siren  song 
which  we  have  heard  so  long,  as  the 
Nation  has  moved  closer  to  the  rocks 
of  financial  disaster,  that  I  was  un- 
swayed. I  was  not  swayed  by  this  song 
the  first  time  I  heard  It  9  years  ago, 
and  I  am  certainly  not  swayed  today. 

I  am  very  proud  to  cosponsor  this 
provision  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan.  I  can  save  time  by 
identifying  myself  with  everything  he 
said,  and  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
points  in  response  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  and  then  I  think  I  can  siun  it 
up  briefly. 

First  of  all.  we  have  not  raised  taxes 
to  pay  for  these  programs.  We  have 
raised  taxes  in  the  budget  resolution 
to  pay  for  more  new  programs.  In  fact, 
the  House  and  the  Senate  passed  a 
budget  resolution  calling  for  roughly 
$20  billion  in  new  taxes  and  $50  billion 
in  new  domestic  spending.  If  you  can 
tell  me  how  that  gets  you  home  in  the 
deficit,  I  would  like  to  hear  It  and  un- 
derstand it.  I  do  not  understand  It.  and 
I  do  not  think  anylxxly  else  in  the 
country  does. 

This  is  new  spending— not  next  year 
but  this  year.  We  are  already  commit- 
ted by  the  budget  to  the  spending  next 
year,  and  the  request  is  under  way  to 
try  to  raise  taxes  to  pay  for  less  than 

half  of  it. 

It  Is  impossible,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  tells  us,  to 
find  1  inch  of  fat  in  this  budget.  We 
need  this  weed  research  center  at 
North  DakoU  State  University,  which 
was  In  here  without  peer  review.  We 
have  to  study  the  milling  process  at 
the  research  center,  despite  the  fact 
that  people  have  been  milling  flour  for 
5.000  years. 


In  this  emergency  appropriation  bill, 
we  have  to  have  a  trade  promotion 
center  in  Iowa.  We  have  to  raise  fund- 
ing for  Congress.  There  is  an  emergen- 
cy here.  We  have  to  raise  the  deficit  so 
Congress  can  have  more  money. 

I  can  go  on  and  on  and  tell  you 
about  all  the  programs  in  here  that 
should  not  be  here  even  If  the  Treas- 
ury were  fat,  but  certainly  should  not 
be  here  if  we  are  broke,  and  which  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  are 
emergency  programs.  But  I  am  willing 
to  forget  all  that  and  say  that  every 
program  in  here  may  have  merit.  But  I 
come  back  to  the  central  point  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan: 
If  it  has  merit,  we  should  be  willing  to 
pay  for  It.  We  should  either  take  it 
away  from  some  other  program  or  be 
willing  to  come  out  on  this  bill,  when 
we  vote  for  It,  with  a  sense-of -Congress 
resolution  that  we  want  to  raise  taxes, 
not  next  year  but  now,  to  pay  for  It. 

It  is  Interesting  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  says 
that  It  is  impossible  to  find  any  other 
savings.  The  President  recommended 
almost  $10  billion  of  rescissions  more 
than  were  taken  by  the  committee. 
They  may  not  have  been  good  ideas. 
One  can  say  he  Is  against  them.  But  I 
think  they  clearly  refute  the  idea  that 
it  Is  Impossible  to  find  any  offsets  for 
these  programs. 

Obviously,  programs  that  are  send- 
ing money  to  Texas  have  to  be  pro- 
grams that  the  Lord  is  very  Interested 
In,  and  obviously  I  am  Interested  In 
them.  But  when  the  Lord  sends  pro- 
grams. He  creates  the  resources.  When 
we  send  help,  we  send  It  at  somebody 
else's  expense,  and  we  mail  out  the  blD 
at  the  same  time. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  if  the  help 
is  worthy,  let  us  pay  for  It.  We  can  re- 
scind $155  million  from  rural  housing. 
Those  fimds  are  there.  They  cojild  be 
rescinded.  If  disaster  relief  Is  more  im- 
portant than  rural  housing,  take  It 
away  from  nual  housing,  or  take  it 
away  from  any  one_ot  thousands  of 
other  programs. 

However,  wliat  we  are  hearing  here 
Is  this:  To  fund  these  programs  In  the 
discretlon^uT  title— we  are  not  talking 
about  retirement.  This  amendment 
says  forget  it.  We  are  going  to  raise 
the  deficit  on  retirement.  We  are  not 
talldng  about  pay.  We  are  not  talking 
about  CCC.  We  are  talking  about  basi- 
cally discretionary  programs.  What  we 
are  saying  is,  "Look  at  them  all.  Do  we 
really  need  them?  Do  we  need  every 
one  of  them?"  I  think  most  people 
who  look  at  this  bill  will  conclude  that 
there  are  dozens  we  do  not  need, 
which  are  not  emergencies. 

No.  2.  If  we  do  need  them,  is  there 
not  some  program  In  a  $1  trillion 
budget  that  Is  less  vital  than  these 
programs?  Can  we  not  find,  out  of  the 
President's  proposed  rescissions  and 
proposals— or  ones  we  can  come  up 
with  ourselves— any  offset  to  roughly 


$1  billion,  one  one-thousandth  of  the 
Federal  expeiuliture? 

Is  there  not  one-tenth  of  1  cent  in 
each  dollar  of  Federal  spending  that  is 
less  worthy  than  these  vital  programs 
here?  Not  one-tenth  of  1  cent?  Nobody 
believes  that. 

Finally,  there  is  the  other  option:  If 
this  Senate  really  believes  that  we 
need  to  do  all  these  things,  if  we  really 
need  to  have  a  weed  research  center  at 
North  Dakota  State  University,  then 
why  do  we  not  raise  taxes  to  pay  for  it. 
or  at  least  have  Members  go  on 
record? 

I  guess  what  bugs  me  is  that  over 
and  over  we  have  Members  stand  up 
and  say  that  they  are  against  taxes, 
but  over  and  over  they  vote  for  all 
these  spending  bills.  We  have  people 
who  say  they  are  for  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity, and  yet  they  vote  to  fund  pro- 
grams without  paying  for  them. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  this:  It 
says  that  on  title  I,  we  want  to  send 
this  bill  back  to  committee.  We  do  not 
want  to  exercise  our  Judgment  over  it. 
That  is  a  very  difficult  problem. 

In  trying  to  put  together  these  21 
amendments,  I  suddenly  realised  that 
what  was  not  included  there  was  the 
funding  for  Congress.  I  thought  to 
myself,  what  am  I  going  to  say  when 
somebody  says.  "You're  knocking  out 
vital  matters  such  as  lending  bee  grow- 
ers more  money,  and  yet  you're  pro- 
viding more  money  for  Congress"?  We 
have  $4  million  in  rescission  for  Con- 
gress. The  Senate  spends  $1.7  million, 
so  you  can  say  give  $3.3  million  to  the 
House.  Cut  them  back  $10  million,  or 
$8  million,  or  whatever  they  are  over. 
The  problem  Is.  I  do  not  have  infor- 
mation to  make  that  decision.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  should  have  more 
money  for  police  or  mailings  or  what- 
ever the  House  does  with  their  money. 
That.  I  think,  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
motion  to  recommit  which  we  have 
here. 

We  do  not  claim  that  Senator  Lcvih 
and  I  have  a  cumulative  wisdom  that 
exceeds  tliat  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  There  are  some  who  may 
look  at  this  bill  and  suspect  it,  but  we 
do  not  claim  it.  What  we  say,  however, 
is  that  you  can  add.  Arithmetic  is 
something  we  all  learned  in  the  third 
grade.  This  bill  adds  up  to  a  $2.6  bU- 
lion  increase  in  the  deficit,  when  we 
committed  that  we  were  going  to  lower 
the  deficit.  Here  we  are:  $2.6  billion, 
not  next  year  but  right  now. 

This  motion  to  recommit  simply 
says,  on  the  discretionary  parts  of  the 
bill,  go  back  and  either  throw  it  out. 
come  up  with  an  offset,  or  come  for- 
ward with  a  resolution  calling  on  Con- 
gress to  raise  taxes  to  pay  for  it. 

Now  there  Is  absolutely  nothing  un- 
reasonable about  that.  There  is  one 
and  only  one  reason  that  comes  to  my 
mind  that  anyone  could  be  against 
this  and  that  is  that  they  do  not  care 
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•bout  the  deficit,  that  they  do  not 
vant  to  cut  a  prognun  out,  they  do  not 
want  to  oftoet  a  procram.  and  they  do 
not  want  to  even  pay  for  It.  What  they 
are  Mylng.  in  evenoe.  Is  forget  about 
the  deficit  because  we  are  here  appro- 
priating. What  do  deficits  have  to  do 
with  appropriating?  They  come  from 
appropriating. 

I  think  this  is  an  opportunity  for  us 
to  see  who  is  for  real  and  who  is  not 
for  real  about  the  deficit.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  cut  it  and  you  do  not  want  to 
offtet  and  you  do  not  want  to  pay  for 
it,  there  is  only  one  thing  you  could 
poMlbly  be  for  and  that  is  deficit 
spending. 

I  hear  everyone  at  home  in  their 
State  say.  "I  am  against  the  deficit" 

This  is  an  opportunity  on  a  vote 
where  it  seems  to  me  that  the  issue  Is 
as  clear-cut  as  any  Issue  could  be  clear- 
cut. 

If  you  are  against  deficits,  you  have 
to  be  willing  to  cut  or  offset  or  rescind 
or  defer  or  pay  for  it  The  only  alter- 
native to  all  those  things  is  you  are  for 
deficits,  and  that  is  the  issue.  I  hope 
our  colleagues  will  vote  for  this 
motion  to  send  the  bill  back  to  com- 
mittee.   

The  PRZSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  BCr.  President.  I 
will  not  prolong  this  debate.  I  hope  In 
my  original  remarks  I  persuaded  my 
colleagues  that  there  are  items  In  here 
for  great  urgency  that  have  to  be  done 
now. 

I  am  Just  handed,  for  example,  a 
note  that  talks  about  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  already 
r^iHng  for  restrictions  in  air  travel 
this  summer.  We  have  $5  million  in 
this  bill  for  225  controllers.  $20.5  mil- 
lion for  safety-related  telecommunica- 
tions equipment  $14.1  million  for  con- 
troller training.  I  really  think  that  is 
urgent.  Mr.  President 

I  think  the  flood  relief,  disaster 
relief  is  urgent  And  so  the  list  goes. 

There  is  no  simple  solution  to  this. 
Mr.  President  I  for  one  am  willing  to 
pay  for  the  programs.  We  cannot 
enact  a  tax  this  fiscal  year  to  pay  for 
these  programs.  We  have  already 
made  3  billion  dollars'  worth  of  rescis- 
sions. Most  of  those  are  simply  going 
by  the  wayside. 

The  President,  for  example,  recom- 
mended $2,481  billion  rescissions  In 
education.  The  Senate  considered 
that.  Not  only  did  we  reject  it.  but  this 
Senate  urged  in  the  budget  resolution 
additional  money  for  education.  We 
simply  disagree  with  the  President  as 
to  the  priority  for  education. 

We  can  go  on  and  on  down  the  list. 
But  if  this  Senate  thinks  that  some- 
how the  Appropriations  Committee 
overnight  or  in  a  day  or  two  could  re- 
examine this  entire  Federal  budget 
and  find  these  simple  solutions  here, 
Mr.  President,  I  can  tell  you  it  cannot 
be  done.  The  best  we  could  do  is  to 


come  up  with  some  meaningless  lan- 
guage, such  as  we  think  these  are  vital 
programs;  we  did  ovu-  best:  and  we 
think  we  ought  to  have  some  iilnd  of 
taxes  next  year.  That  is  about  the  best 
we  can  do  and.  in  the  process,  we 
would  delay  this  bill.  I  do  not  luiow 
how  long.  Certainly  a  few  days,  maybe 
longer  than  that.  I  do  not  know- 
maybe  kill  the  bill. 

That  would  be  very  unwise,  Mr. 
President.  It  would  be  bad  news  for 
military  people  who  need  medical  care. 
It  would  be  bad  news  for  people  who 
need  disaster  relief.  It  would  be  bad 
news  for  the  American  public  that 
needs  greater  safety  at  airports.  It 
would  be  bad  news  for  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  which  is  trying  to  imple- 
ment a  new  law.  It  would  be  bad  news 
for  the  American  taxpayer  who  is 
trying  to  get  some  addltonal  IRS 
agents  to  enhance  the  taxes  on  the 
books. 

So.  Mr.  President,  without  prolong- 
ing any  further  the  debate  and  being 
in  full  agreement  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  as  to 
what  impels,  what  motivates  this 
amendment,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  able  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor 
after  which  I  will  move  to  table. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  my  friend  from  Louisiana. 

First  a  factual  correction.  The  re- 
scissions and  deferrals  which  this 
motion  to  recommit  refers  to  must 
come  from  title  I  which  is  the  entire 
Oovemment.  It  is  not  limited  to  the 
programs  which  are  specified  in  title  I. 
Title  I  is  the  entire  Government  and 
the  rescissions  and  deferrals  which  are 
referred  to  in  this  motion  can  come 
from  any  of  those  agencies,  agencies 
which  are  in  title  I,  going  down  the 
list,  literally  the  entire  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  the  clear  in- 
tention of  this  wording.  It  must  come 
from  the  agencies  covered  in  title  I. 
not  limited  to  the  programs  in  title  I. 

Second.  I  could  not  agree  with  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  more — CHAM- 
PUS,  flood  relief,  airport  safety  are 
important. 

We  ought  to  set  in  motion  a  process 
to  pay  for  them,  commit  ourselves  to 
pay  for  them  or  to  cut  other  programs 
to  pay  for  them. 

So  there  is  no  disagreement  between 
us  as  to  whether  CHAMPUS  is  impor- 
tant. The  question  is  are  we  going  to 
put  ourselves  on  some  iLlnd  of  a  proc- 
ess or  commit  ourselves  to  a  process 
which  will  pay  for  It.  That  Is  the  Issue. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  motion  says 
"such  changes  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  title  I  deficit  neutral,"  and  the 
Senator  would  agree  with  me  that  95 


percent  of  the  outlays  in  title  I  would 
have  to  be  cut. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  No. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Or  offket  by  some- 
thing else  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
the  resolution  is  clear  that  the  defer- 
rals and  the  rescissions  could  come 
from  any  of  the  agencies  that  are  cov- 
ered in  title  I  which  Is  the  entire  Oov- 
emment. They  do  not  have  to  come 
from  the  programs  which  are  speci- 
fied. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
pointed  out  before,  we  have  already 
been  through  that  process  earlier  in 
the  year  and  made  that  $3  million 
worth  of  offsets. 

So  without  prolonging  the  matter 
further,  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table 
the  motion  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDEif].  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  KcnrEDT],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Stifoif],  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  GLzmi]  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
EhTAifS],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi],  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Weickkb],  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  WARifXR]  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuKKOwsKi]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  52, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  136  Leg.] 
YEAS-Sa 


Aduiu 

Dole 

Kasten 

BenUen 

Durenberger 

Lautenbers 

Bradley 

Exon 

Leahy 

Brekux 

Pord 

Matsunaca 

Bumpen 

Fowler 

McOure 

Burdlck 

Oranley 

Melcher 

ChAfec 

Hmrkln 

Mlkiilskl 

Chllei 

Hatfield 

Moynlhan 

Cochrmn 

Henin 

Packwnort 

Cr&nston 

Hetns 

Peu 

D'Amato 

Inouye 

PrcMter 

DMChle 

Johnston 

DeOondni 

Karnes 

Reld 

Dixon 

KasMbaum 
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RockefeUer 
Roth 
Sanford 
SartMUM* 


Annstronc 

Baucus 

Blngaman 

Bond 

Boren 

Boachwtta 

Byrd 

Cohen 

Conrad 

DanfoTth 

Dodd 

Doinenid 

Oam 


Biden 
Evans 
Glenn 


Shelby 
Specter 
Stafford 

NAYS— 39 

Oraham 

Oramin 

Hatch 

Hecht 

Helms 

HoUlngs 

Humphrey 

Kerry 

Levin 


McCain 

McConneU 
Metzent>aum 


Biennis 
Stevens 


Mitchell 

NIcUes 

Nunn 

Proxmlre 

Quayle 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Synuns 

Thurmond 

Trlble 

Wallop 

Wilson 

Wlrth 
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Gore 

Kennedy 

MurkowslLl 


Simon 

Warner 

Weicker 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to.  ^     ^    , 

Bdr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  circumstances  are  such  that  we 
will  not  have  any  more  rollcall  votes 
today.  But  before  we  take  that  as  an 
absolute  certitude,  let  me  Inquire  If 
the  remaining  amendments  that  are 
left  are  on  the  list  that  was  entered 
earlier.  ^      „ 

There  is  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
CoiniAD,  a  possible  strike  amendment: 
an  amendment  by  Mr.  Gramm,  a  com- 
prehensive strike  amendment;  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Gramm  which 
could  be  21  strike  amendments  or  one, 
I  suppose;  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Metzenbaum  to  restore  funds  for  un- 
employment offices:  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Dole  dealing  with  an  agricultural 
study:  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Helms 
dealing  with  AIDS:  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  CocHRAH  on  farm  credit;  Mr.  Mel- 
cher, Meals  on  Wheels:  Mr.  Johmstoh, 
a  germane  amendment  with  one 
second  germane  amendment  in  order 
thereto;  and  Mr.  D'Ajcato,  a  Persian 
Gulf  amendment. 

That  completes  the  list  that  was  or- 
dered earUer  today.  There  was  one 
that  I  named  that  we  did  not  get  in, 
through  inadvertence  on  my  part.  It 
was  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Melcher 
and  the  transcript  reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  BCzLCHXX.  Mr.  President.  I  may  have 
an  amendment  on  transferring  some  of  the 
money  from  the  Agriculture  Department  to 
Meals  on  WheeU.  It  looks  like  an  amend- 
ment that  will  be  accepted,  but  we  are  work- 
ing on  the  details. 
I  did  not  include  that  amendment 

and  that  was  Inadvertence  on  my  part. 

I   ask   unanimous   consent   that  that 

amendment  be  added  to  the  list. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
quests are  these:  Some  of  the  Senators 
whose  names  were  called  are  not  on 
the  floor. 

What  Senator  will  lay  down  an 
amendment  and  make  it  the  i}ending 
business  that  he  intends  to  have  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  so  it  will  be  the  first 
amendment  up  in  the  morning,  we  will 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  it, 
and  hopefully,  a  time  limit? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  Mr.  President 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  following  is  the  situation.  I  am 
hopeful  that  Senator  Gramm  will  not 
further  press  his  amendments  because 
of  the  vote  Just  had,  because  I  think 
they  deal  essentially  with  the  same 
subject  matter. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Senator  Metz- 
enbaxtm's  amendment  can  be  accommo- 
dated. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  has  been 
worked  out. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  am  advised  that 
has  been  worked  out. 

The  Johnston  fallback  amendment  I 
am  confident  will  not  have  to  be 
brought  up. 

The  Helms  AIDS  amendment,  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  could  be  accept- 
ed. In  any  event,  I  think  it  wiU  have 
very  meager  debate. 

Senator  Cochran  on  his  farm  credit 
amendment— I  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  ready,  but  he  has  advised  us  not 
to  wait  if  it  is  not  ready.  I  hope  if  it  is 
ready  it  can  be  accepted. 

Senator  Melcher,  I  think,  hopes  to 
have  an  amendment  which  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

If  all  of  that  is  true,  then  the  only 
amendment  for  which  a  rollcall  vote  Is 
requested  that  I  know  about  Is  the 
Helms  amendment  on  AIDS,  which 
might  even  be  obviated.  So  with  a 
little  luck,  we  could  not  have  any  roll- 
call votes  tomorrow. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Will  the  distin- 
guished leader  yield  to  me  to  respond 
to  the  suggestions  and  observations  of 
the  manager  on  that  side  of  the  aisle? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  advised  by  the 
staff  of  our  Appropriations  Committee 
that  there  may  be  some  prolonged 
debate  on  the  Helms  amendment,  that 
that  may  not  be  worked  out  at  all  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Further,  the  amendment  that  is 
listed  on  farm  credit  is  an  amendment 
that,  in  any  event,  has  not  l>e  finalized 
yet  with  respect  to  cosponsors  and  the 
exact  language  that  will  be  offered. 
We  would  not  be  able  to  call  that  up 
as  the  first  order  of  business  in  the 
morning.  It  will  be  available  later  In 
the  momlng. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
fiuther  yield,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  big  question  is  what  Senator 
Gramm  intends  to  do  because  if  his 
amendments  would  not  be  there,  then 
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I  think  we  have  one  contested  vote  on 
the  Helms  AIDS  amendment  and  I 
hope  that  Senator  Cochran  could 
work  out  his.  My  guess  is  that  he 
could. 

Other  then  the  Helms  amendment. 
It  may  be  that  we  would  not  have  any. 
I  see  Senator  Gramm  is  here.  I 
wonder  if  I  may  ask  Senator  Gsamm  if 
he  intends  to  go  further  with  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  GPAaiM.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention,  in  light  of  the  vote  we  just 
had,  to  go  back  and  look  over  the  list 
and  see  to  what  extent  I  could  save 
time  both  for  the  body  and  for  myself. 
I  certainly  reserve  my  right  to  offer 
those  amendments. 

I  also,  tomorrow,  will  raise  a  budget 
point  of  order  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  But  the  Senator 
does  expect  to  have  at  least  one 
amendment  in  addition  to  the  budget 
point  of  order? 
Mr.  GRAMM.  I  do. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Would  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas— I  take  it  from 
what  he  said  he  would  not— l>e  willing 
to  lay  down  an  amendment  tonight  so 
we  could  begin  work  thereon  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  If  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  wiU  yield,  I  have  been 
working  with  Senator  Levin  on  our 
motion  to  recommit.  I  would  like,  if  it 
is  not  a  terrible  inconvenience  to  the 
body,  to  have  an  opportunity  to  go 
back  and  pick  and  choose.  Obviously,  I 
want  to  offer  the  best  one.  I  am  not 
sure  at  this  moment  that  I  have  that 
worked  out,  though  I  expect  it  to  come 
to  me  overnight. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  majority 
leader  will  further  yield.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  Intends  to  make  a 
point  of  order,  perhaps  he  could  make 
the  point  of  order,  then  the  motion  to 
waive  would  be  the  pending  business 
and  we  could  go  first  thing  to  that  and 
get  off  to,  I  hope,  a  roaring  start. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  think  in  faimess  to 
people  who  want  to  go  home,  that 
mght  be  a  reasonable  thing  to  do. 
When  we  start  in  the  morning,  I  would 
be  prepared  to  go  and  raise  a  point  of 
order  at  that  point  so  people  do  not 
leave  thinking  they  are  not  going  to 
miss  a  major  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  want  to  wait  until  momlng  to 
make  the  point  of  order  or  would  he 
want  to  make  it  now  so  every  Senator 
knows  it  is  made? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  If  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  would  like  it  made 
now,  I  would  be  happy  to  do  it. 

Mr.  President  I  make  a  point  of 
order  unrfer  section  311  of  the  Budget 
Act  that  the  pending  bill  increases  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1987  by  $2.6  bU- 
lion;  therefore,  it  violates  the  Budget 
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Act  and  I  ratoe  the  point  of  order 
under  MCtton  SI  1. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  Mk 
unantmoue  oonaent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  S  mlnutea. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Would  the  Senator 
withhold  ao  ve  oan  move  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Tee. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Preildent. 
flnt.  a  partlamentary  Inquiry.  I  wish 
to  waive  the  Budget  Act.  Is  a  general 
motion  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  to  ac- 
oonunodate  the  bill  In  the  position 
that  It  is  In  now.  Is  that  the  appropri- 
ate motion? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFPICXR.  Such 
motion  would  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
therefore  move  to  waive  the  Budget 
Act  to  accommodate  the  bill  In  its 
preeent  condition  and  ask  for  the  yeas 
^nd  nays. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder. 
wHl  the  distinguished  Senator  put 
that  waiver  in  wrltbig  so  we  be  sure 
that  we  get  it  right?  The  reason  I 
aaiud  to  proceed  for  2  minutes  was  so 
that  the  Senate  would  not  go  any  fur- 
ther on  thto  point  or  order  today. 
Ovonight  the  Senator  could  prepare 
his  waiver  and  have  It  ready  to  offer  in 
the  morning  before  the  Chair  rules. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
therefore  withdraw  the  waiver  and  I 
assume  the  Senator  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  withhold  action  on 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Tes.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  minutes. 

The  PREBn>INO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 
ADJOuamsaT  xjwtvl  r.m  ajl 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
adjourn  over  until  9:30  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
MOKMnio  Bxmimu 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow 
after  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nised under  the  standing  order,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  10  o'clock  aan.;  that  Senators 
be  permitted  to  speak  therein  not  In 
excess  of  6  minutes  each^ 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered, 
■o  BsaoLcnom  oa  Monom  om  xjmm  thi 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  no  resolutions 
or  motions  over  under  the  rule  come 
over  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


WATTSa  or  THB  CALL  OT  TBS  CALBMBAS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  cidl  of  the 
calwvdar  under  rule  VII  t>e  waived  on 
t<»norrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

■sauicmoii  or  unfuiuhbd  wxjwkmmb 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow the  Senate  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objections.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

■■ooainTioH  or  sniAToa  johkstoii 

Bfr.  BTRD.  Now,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  returns  to  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness on  tomorrow,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  be  recognised 
to  make  his  waiver  motion. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BTRD.  Now.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  that  everything  lias  been  set  in 
order  for  tomorrow  and  that  the  few 
remaining  amendments  that  will  re- 
quire rollcall  votes  will  be  disposed  of 
at  a  reasonably  early  hour,  but  I 
would  not  want  to  go  late  tomorrow 
night.  I  would  not  go  late  tomorrow.  8 
o'clock.  7  o'clodi.  6  o'clock,  and  I 
would  not  want  to  go  over  to  Tuesday 
because  I  have  a  commitment  that  we 
have  no  rollcall  votes  on  Monday.  I  be- 
lieve if  Senators  will  call  up  their 
amendments  and  dispose  of  them,  be 
prepared  to  call  them  up  when  the  op- 
portimlty  beckons,  this  measure  can 
be  disposed  of  at  a  reasonably  early 
hour  in  the  afternoon  tomorrow,  mid- 
aftemoon  or  some  such.  The  distin- 
guished managers  may  have  a  better 
insight  on  that  than  I  have  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  hope  we  can 
have  It  disposed  of  before  early  after- 
noon. If  all  Senators  understand  and  if 
we  may  now  put  them  on  notice  ttiat 
we  are  ready  to  go  and  finish  the  bill, 
and  if  you  iiave  an  amendment,  bring 
it  up  and  get  it  disposed  of.  then  we 
will  vote  on  the  waiver.  I  hope  the 
waiver  wiU  be  granted.  If  it  is  not, 
then  the  whole  bill  comes  down,  of 
course.  But  if  it  is  granted,  then  I  only 
know  of  one  contested  amendment, 
and  I  think  the  rest  may  very  well 
qulddy  fall  into  place  and  we  may  be 
able  to  finish  by  noon. 

I  think  the  distingtiished  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  I  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi,  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  would 
hope  that  we  could  finish  by  noon. 

Mr  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  s^eld  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  BCr.  President,  I  yield  for 
that  purpose. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  When  we  were 
reciting,  the  amendments  I  think 
there  was  one  described  as  a  Johnston 
germane  amendment.  Is  ttiat  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
say  in  answer  to  that,  right,  there  was 
one  amendment  reserved  for  me  and 
frankly  it  is  Just  a  manager's  standby 
amendment.  I  do  not  liave  anything  in 
mind.  Just  in  case  we  have  forgotten 
something  and  somebody  needs  more 
help.  There  is  no  trick  bag  involved. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  Just  want  to 
be  certain.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  2  addition- 
al minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  getting  inquiries  as 
to  about  what  time  we  may  expect  a 
vote  to  occxir  on  the  waiver  motion.  I 
ask  the  distinguished  manager,  &ir. 
JoHKSTOif,  about  what  time  that  may 
be. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  would  think 
right  at  10  o'docli.  I  think  we  will  l)e 
on  the  bill  at  10  o'clock,  and  the  point 
of  order  will  be  made,  and  the  motion 
to  waive  will  be  made. 

I  ask  the  Chair.  Is  that  debatable? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
motion  to  waive  is  debatable. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  have  been 
through  that  debate  several  times, 
even  today.  So,  as  quicldy  as  the 
debate  on  the  motion  to  waive  is  over, 
which  should  be  right  away,  we  should 
vote. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Could  we  get  a  time 
limit  on  the  motion  to  waive?  That 
could  go  on  all  day.  I  wonder  if  Sena- 
tors would  l>e  willing  to  limit  time  on 
the  waiver  motion,  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Idr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
Senator  Gramm  ought  to  have  a  call 
on  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  withhold  my  re- 
quest momentarily. 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  the  meantime,  Mr. 
Leader,  I  do  not  want  to  hold  up  the 
Senate  on  the  AIDS  matter.  The  man- 
agers of  the  bill,  I  take  it,  have  adjust- 
ed it,  so  I  shall  not  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  It.  Senator  WncKsa  or 
some  other  Senator  may. 

My  predisposition  Is  not  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  Maybe  I  can  lay  it 
down  tonight,  and  we  can  get  to  it  In 
the  morning. 

Is  that  the  contested  amendment 
that  the  Senator  was  talldng  about? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  heard  no  opposition  on  this  side. 


I  understand  that  the  AIDS  amend- 
ment simply  requires  testing  under 
the  immigration  law. 

Mr.  »""-^«  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  heard  of  no 
opposition  on  this  side,  so,  so  far  as  I 
know,  it  Is  not  contested.  I  must  say 
that  I  would  personally  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that. 

I  cannot  speak  for  anyone  else  here, 
except  to  say  that  it  Is  a  subject  that 
has  been  up,  and  no  opposition  has 
arisen  as  yet.  I  would  hope  that  it 
would  not  require  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  had  a  con- 
versation with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Wkickkr],  who  does  not 
feel  that  this  has  been  resolved  to  his 
satisfaction.  He  will  be  here  to  debate 
it.  Therefore,  I  would  l)e  reluctant  to 
enter  into  a  time  agreement  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU 
shortly  move  that  the  Senate  go  out 
until  tomorrow.  If  I  could,  I  would  like 
to  have  the  order  entered  limiting 
detMite  on  the  waiver. 

May  I  ask.  Is  someone  on  the  other 
side  attempting  to  get  in  touch  with 
Senator  Graioi? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  a  call  has  been 
put  in  to  him.  He  is  expected  to  be 
paged  and  to  return  the  call  to  me  as 
quicldy  as  possible. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

mCB  LnOTATIO)!  AGRSUUHI 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  following  proposal  would  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon,  namely,  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  30  minutes,  equal- 
ly divided,  on  the  waiver  motion,  but 
that  if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  (Bir.  Oramm]  wanted  an  addi- 
tional 30  minutes,  equally  divided, 
that  would  be  a  part  of  the  order. 

We  are  going  to  spend  30  minutes  on 
my  waiting  and  my  wife  is  expecting 
me  to  be  somewhere  fast. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  on  the  waiver  be 
limited  to  30  minutes  equally  divided 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  form, 
that  if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gramii]  wishes  additional 
time  he  may  have  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  ^TBTT.iurs  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  sliall  not 
object,  I  am  given  to  understand  that 
that  Is  satisfactory  to  Senator  Gbamii. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  all  Senators  and 
especially  those  who  have  acted  as 
managers  of  the  bill  and  acting  man- 
agers. 

91-0»O-8»-*(PLlU 


I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  allow  me  to  lay  down  an 
amendment  with  the  understanding  it 
will  be  laid  aside  as  may  be  necessary 
in  the  morning? 

Mr.  BYRD.  By  consent,  if  the  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  get  consent. 

Mr.  FT^-MS  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
for  me  to  lay  down  an  amendment  for 
consideration  in  the  morning  and  It  be 
laid  aside  at  the  pleasure  of  the  man- 
ager. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  would  the 
Senator  lay  that  down  for  cbnslder- 
ation  immediately  following  the  vote 
on  the  budget  waiver? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Absolutely,  that  is  cor- 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  amendment  Is  the 
AIDS  amendment? 

Mr.  TTTJTT.^^R  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  point  out  that  when  the 
motion  was  made  for  waiver  there  was 
an  amendment  pending  by  the  Repul}- 
lican  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  B4r.  President,  is  the 
amendment  by  Bfr.  Dole  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
amendment  was  pending  when  the 
point  of  order  was  made. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  would  exclude  Mr.  Dole's 
amendment  so  as  to  allow  action  on 
it— I  understand  it  will  not  take  but  a 
very  short  time— before  Mr.  Johwstok 
makes  his  waiver  motion  and  the 
Chair  rules  on  the  point  of  order,  if 
the  Chair  should  get  around  to  ruling 
on  It.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  protects  B4r.  Dole, 
then. 

And  then  Mr.  Helms'  amendment 
would  become  pending  after  the 
waiver  motion  and  the  point  of  order 
have  been  disposed  of.  Am  I  correct, 
may  I  ask  the  Chair?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
will  be  the  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  All  right.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMKHDItEHT  HO.  S4S 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hklms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
248. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


At  an  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  insert 
the  foUovrinr- 

"None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  for  the  emergency  provision  of  drugs  de- 
termined to  prolong  the  life  of  individuals 
with  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syn- 
drome shall  be  obligated  or  expended  after 
June  30.  1987,  If  on  that  date  the  President 
has  not,  pursuant  to  his  existing  power 
under  section  212(aK6)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  added  human  immuno-  ' 
deficiency  virus  infection  to  the  list  of  dan- 
gerous contagious  .diseases  contained  in 
"ntle  42  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula-  . 
tlons.". 

statemeut  or  stiocs  AicEin»iEin  iio.  ass 
Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  in  support  of  the  Symms 
amendment,  and  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  expediting  pas- 
sag^  of  supplemental  funds  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  I  real- 
ize that  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  strike  funding  for  a  aiunber  of 
important  programs,  and  want  to  take 
this  opportimity  to  pledge  my  support 
for  efforts  to  provide  fimding  for 
those  programs  in  a  separate  appro- 
priations bill.  But,  as  important  as 
those  programs  are,  it  seems  to  this 
Senator  tliat  we  are  doing  our  agricul- 
tural communities  a  great  disservice 
by  holding  funds  for  the  CCC  hostage 
to  our  own  priorities. 

I  realize  the  difficult  position  the 
leadership  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee finds  itself  in— it  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  passing  a  bill 
which  our  fanners  urgently  need.  It 
was  for  that  reason  that  I  voted  with 
the  committee  to  waive  the  Budget 
Act  for  this  legislation.  Unfortunately, 
as  the  waiver  vote  and  the  amendment 
list  indicate,  very  few  Members  have 
been  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
demagogue  or  turn  this  important  leg- 
islation into  the  proverbial  "Christmas 
tree." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  recognize 
the  fact  that,  by  endlessly  amending 
this  bill,  we  are  holding  up  payments 
to  our  farmers  and  the  small  business- 
es that  service  their  needs.  For  my 
part,  I  have  chosen  to  refrain  from  of- 
fering amendments  because  I  feel  we 
have  an  obligation  to  rural  America  to 
release  these  fimds.  By  further 
amending  this  bill  we  run  the  very  real 
risk  of  producing  a  bill  which  will  be 
vetoed.  And  if  the  Senate  can't  find  60 
votes  to  waive  the  Budget  Act,  how 
does  anyone  expect  to  find  67  votes  to 
override  a  Presidential  veto? 

Should  Congress  find  itself  unable 
to  muster  the  votes  to  override  a  veto, 
how  would  my  colleagues  suggest  I  re- 
spond to  B.E.  Budahn  of  Bongards 
Creamery,  which  Is  owed  $13  million 
by  the  CCC  and  is  imable  to  meet  its 
payroll?  The  only  answer  I  can  think 
of  is  to  pass  a  clean  bill  which  the 
President  wiU  sign,  an  objective  which 
the  Sjmuns  amendment  achieves. 
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AXUSTAaCB  TO  SOUBARIIOSS 

Bfr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  co- 
qwnaored  Senate  Joint  Reaolution  115 
appropriating  $1,000,000  on  supple- 
mental ftacal  year  1987  aaslatance  to 
the  independent  Polish  trade  union 
Solidamoei.  In  the  wake  of  the  recent 
decision  to  lift  sanctions  against  the 
Polish  Oovemment.  this  assistance  to 
SolidamosB  is  both  timely  and  appro- 
priate. 

There  is  widespread  and  lasting  sup- 
port throughout  Congress,  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  American  public 
for  giving  concrete  expression  to  our 
endorsement  of  SoUdamoss'  cause— 
the  protection  and  expansion  of  the 
economic  political,  and  human  rights 
of  the  Polish  people.  The  established 
nongovernmental  channels  for  provid- 
ing assistance  to  SoUdamoss;  namely, 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy and  the  AFL-CIO,  have  worked 
well.  The  NED  as  a  nongovernmental 
and  bipartisan  organisation,  together 
with  the  AFL-CIO  is  the  appropriate 
channel.  We  should  sUck  with  It.  The 
committee  amendment  before  us 
would  permit  aid  to  continue  to  flow, 
as  it  has.  to  Solidamoss.  through  im- 
portant intermediaries  which  help  le- 
gitimize the  effort  for  PoUsh  democra- 
cy. 

In  this  context,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  imderscore  the  impor- 
tance of  labor's  role  In  acknowledging 
and  supporting  Solldamosz  as  an  inde- 
pendent trade  union  movement.  I 
would  also  like  to  commend  the  role  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy In  working  to  support  democratic 
processes  and  human  rights  in  Poland. 

tl3  miXIOH  BKAPPSOPKIATION  POK  CHICAGO 
SCHOOL  DSBSGKaOATIOR 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
srield  for  a  moment  to  enter  into  a  col- 
loquy?  

Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Illinois  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  have  already  spoken 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  regarding  my  sincere 
and  strong  desire  that  a  matter  affect- 
ing the  Chicago  public  schools  and  the 
department  of  education  be  resolved. 
As  the  ctiairman  luiows.  this  matter 
has  been  pending  in  the  Federal 
courts  since  1980.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  has  also 
indicated  to  me  that  he  shares  my 
desire  to  resolve  tiiis  matter. 

In  1980.  as  part  of  a  desegregation 
consent  decree  with  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Eklucation.  the  executive 
branch  obligated  itself  to  "make  every 
good-faith  effort  to  provide  available 
funds"  for  the  board's  extensive 
system  wide  desegregation  plan.  Since 
1983.  the  parties  have  been  involved  in 
extended  litigation  of  the  definition 
and  enforcement  of  the  obligation  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  honor 
that  obligation.  Efforts  over  the  last 


few  months  have  focused  on  negotiat- 
ing a  lump-sum  payment  in  settlement 
of  the  pending  lawsuit.  It  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  both  sides  and  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  others  that  have  been  affect- 
ed by  this  Utigation  tliat  this  matter 
be  resolved  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

Diving  the  recent  negotiations,  the 
board  of  education  proposed  to  settle 
the  case  by  transferring  $83  million 
from  unspent  fiscal  year  1983-86  edu- 
cation appropriations  to  the  city  of 
Chicago  Board  of  Education.  This 
lump-sum  payment  would  be  derived 
from  funds  unobligated  at  the  end  of 
each  of  those  fiscal  years  and  which 
were  placed  in  escrow  by  court  order 
during  the  pendency  of  tliis  litigation. 

I  want  to  emphasize  tliis  Senator's 
interest  in  resolving  this  matter  now. 
rather  than  later.  All  parties  to  the 
litigation  having  agreed  to  tliis  pro- 
posed settlement,  we  ought  to  try  and 
resolve  this  lengthy  dispute  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  time.  The  board  has 
agreed  to  be  flexible  and  to  postpone 
receiving  any  payments  under  the  set- 
tlement until  after  September  30  of 
this  year. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  correct  and  I  want  to  assure 
my  friend  from  Illinois  that  I  am  fully 
aware  of  his  concerns  and  his  desire  to 
resolve  this  matter  as  soon  as  possible. 
As  he  knows,  the  reappropriated  lan- 
guage included  in  the  House  bill  will 
'cause  us  to  exceed  our  outlay  ceiling 
in  1987  and  therefore  I  did  recommend 
and  the  committee  agreed  to  omit  this 
provision.  We  will  certainly  be  discuss- 
ing this  matter  in  the  conference  with 
the  other  body  and  I  want  to  assure 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Illinois 
that  I  will  listen  carefully  to  the  con- 
ferees for  the  other  body  on  this 
matter  and  I  will  keep  his  desire  that 
this  matter  be  favorably  resolved  in 
mind  during  those  discussions. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  the  distinguished  cliair- 
man  of  the  subcommittee,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  this  time.  I  welcome  his 
willingness  to  review  tliis  matter  in 
the  conference  with  the  other  and  I 
hope  and  expect  that  this  matter  can 
be  resolved  satisfactorily  in  view  of  the 
Federal  Government's  obligation  and 
commitment  to  the  city  of  Chicago's 
public  schools. 

A  STKONG  SIGNAL  TO  THE  POLISH  PKOPLK 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
passage  of  this  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  the  Senate  takes  a  long 
overdue  and  historic  step  on  behalf  of 
the  Polish  people.  By  earmarking  $1 
million  for  the  Democratic  Trade 
Union.  NSZZ  "Solldamosc."  the  U.S. 
Senate  Is  making  a  long,  lasting  im- 
pression in  the  mind  of  every  Polish 
citizen. 

Our  message  to  the  Polish  people, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  this  country 
shares  their  democratic  values,  and  is 


willing  to  assist  them  in  their  struggle 
for  freedom  and  self  determination.  I 
am  certain  that  every  Member  of  tlUs 
great  body  believes  in  wtiat  NSZZ  "So- 
lldamosc" stands  for,  and  In  the  great 
accomplisliments  that  have  occurred 
under  its  leadership. 

I  am  proud  to  have  introduced  this 
legislation  along  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Stmms. 
This  provision  of  the  supplemental  di- 
rects the  President  to  administer  the 
$1  million  in  assistance  to  NS^  "Soll- 
damosc" as  he  has  done  in  the  past, 
utilizing  the  existing  channels 
tlirough  which  this  assistance  will 
reach  those  who  need  it  most  inside 
Poland. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
who  will  participate  in  the  House- 
Senate  conference  on  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  to  steadfastly 
stand  behind  this  provision  for  NSZZ 
"Solldamosc."  One  million  dollars  will 
bring  a  great  deal  of  resources  to  the 
Democratic  Trade  Union  Movement  in 
Poland,  and  with  these  resources  will 
come  greater  autonomy  and  a  greater 
ability  to  resist  the  subjugation  and 
repression  regularly  perpetrated  upon 
Polish  citizens  by  their  government. 

CLARinCATION  OP  A  TECHNICAL  AMZNDICENT 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  ranking  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  and  I  offered  a  teciuiical 
amendment  to  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill.  The  bill,  as  reported 
to  the  floor,  had  inadvertently  re- 
pealed all  of  section  215  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Appropriations  Act 
which  was  contained  in  the  continuing 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1987.  The 
technical  amendment  that  we  offered 
reinstated  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
215.  which  related  to  expedited  proce- 
dures for  aid  to  the  Contras. 

Since  that  amendment's  adoption, 
questions  have  been  raised  about 
whether  that  amendment  was  truly 
technical  in  nature,  and  whether  fur- 
ther elaboration  of  the  amendment 
might  have  been  in  order. 

I  offered  that  amendment  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations.  The 
State  Department  believed  that  expe- 
dited procedures  would  not  be  avail- 
able if  paragraph  (1)  of  section  215 
were  repealed.  I  did  not  then  and  do 
not  now  share  that  view. 

It  was  my  impression  that  section 
722  of  the  International  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1985, 
which  provided  expedited  procedures 
in  the  Senate  for  consideration  of  a  re- 
quest by  the  President  of  assistance  to 
the  Contras.  was  permanent  law. 
Therefore,  It  was  my  view  that  the 
availability  of  expedited  procedures 
for  assistance  to  the  Contras  would  be 
unaffected  by  whether  or  not  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  215  of  the  Military 


Construction  Appropriations  Act  was 
repealed. 

Therefore,  my  technical  amendment 
to  reinstate  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
215  did  not  affect  whether  expedited 
procedures  were  available  for  the  con- 
sideration of  aid  to  the  Contras  in  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Cokgr«88ioiial  Rccord. 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  statement, 
correspondence  with  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  the  American  Law 
Division  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service.  The  legal  analyses  pre- 
pared by  these  two  offices  confirm  my 
reading  of  the  law. 

I  hope  that  these  letters  clarify  this 
situation  for  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD.  as  follows: 

UJ3.  Senate. 

COKMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS, 

WtuhingtoT^  DC.  May  22,  X987. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Bowsher, 
ComptTxMer  Gtneral  of  the  United  State*. 
U.S.  Qeneral  Accounting  Office,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Bowsher:  The  question  of 
whether  expedited  procedures  apply  to  the 
President's  request  for  additional  assistance 
to  the  Contras  is  under  active  consideration 
In  the  Senate. 

It  U  my  impression  Uiat  under  section  722 
of  the  IntemaUonal  Security  and  Develop- 
ment CooperaUon  Act  of  1985  expedited 
procedures  are  available  In  the  Senate  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Presidents  request 
for  military  assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Resistance  (fiscal  year  1988 
Budget  Appendix  I-D27).  Is  that  a  correct 
reading  of  the  law? 

It  Is  also  my  impression  that  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  assistance  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  Democratic  Resistance  would  be  enti- 
Ued  to  expedited  procedures  In  the  Senate 
during  fiscal  year  1987  (I.e.,  untU  September 
30  1987)  even  If  section  216  of  the  Military 
Construction  Title  of  Public  Law  98-591 
were  repealed.  Is  that  a  correct  reading  of 
theUw?  ,   , 

It  is  essential  that  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  answer  these  questions  by  the 
end  of  business,  Tuesday.  May  26.  If  you 
have  any  questions  about  this  matter, 
please  contact  Mr.  Richard  Collins  or  Mr. 
James  Cuble  of  the  Subcommittee  staff 
(224-7205). 

I  very  much  apprecUte  your  assistance  in 

this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

Daniel  K.  Inouye. 
CTiairman.  Senate  Appropnations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations. 


VS.  Senate, 

COMMITTEB  ON  APPROPRIATIONS, 

Washington.  DC.  May  22.  1987. 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Ehlke. 

Chief.  The  American  Law  Division,  Congres- 
sional Research  Service.  Madison  Build- 
ing.  Library  of  Congress,    Washington, 

DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Ehlke:  The  question  of  whether 
expedited  procedures  apply  to  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  additional  assistance  to 
the  Contras  U  under  active  consideration  in 
the  Senate. 


It  is  my  impression  that  under  section  722 
of  the  International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1985  expedited 
procedures  are  available  in  the  Senate  for 
the  consideration  of  the  President's  request 
for  military  assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Resistance  (fiscal  year  1988 
Budget  Appendix  I-D27).  Is  that  a  correct 
reading  of  the  law? 

It  is  also  my  Impression  that  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  assistance  to  the  Nicara- 
guan Democratic  Resistance  would  be  enti- 
tled to  expedite  procedures  In  the  Senate 
during  fiscal  year  1987  (i.e.,  untU  September 
30,  1987)  even  if  section  215  of  the  Military 
Construction  "ntle  of  PubUc  Law  99-591 
were  repealed.  Is  that  a  correct  reading  of 
the  law? 

It  is  essential  that  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  answer  these  questions  by 
the  end  of  business.  Tuesday,  B4ay  26.  If  you 
have  any  questions  about  this  matter, 
please  contact  Mr.  Richard  Collins  or  Mr. 
James  Cubic  of  the  Subcommittee  staff 
(224-7205). 

I  very  much  appreciate  your  assistance  In 
this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
Chairman,  SenaU  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations. 


Omct  OP  THE  General  Coitnsel, 

Washington,  DC,  May  26,  1987. 
B-225832.4 

Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inoote. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Oper- 
ations,   Committee   on   Appropriations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  dated  May  22,  1987,  requesting 
the  views  of  thU  Office  on  the  appUcabillty 
of  certain  House  and  Senate  expedited  pro- 
cedures set  forth  in  the  International  Secu- 
rity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985,  (ISDCA).  Pub.  L.  No.  99-83.  i  722,  99 
Stat.  190,  258  41985),  to  the  Administration's 
recent  budget  request  for  »105,000,000  U  as- 
sistance to  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Re- 
sistance. 

As  set  forth  below,  the  expedited  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  ISDCA  appear  to  be  avaU- 
able  in  the  Senate  for  the  consideration  of 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1988  budget  re- 
quest for  assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Resistance.  Further,  the  appli- 
cability of  the  Senate  expedited  procedures 
to  the  President's  request  does  not  appear 
to  be  dependent  on  the  extension  of  the 
provisions  of  section  722  of  ISDCA  by  sec- 
tion 215  of  "ntle  n  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Appropriations  Act.  1987.  Because  of 
the  necessarily  short  period  of  time  avail- 
able to  prepare  this  letter,  our  conclusions 
represent  only  the  tenUtive  opinion  of  this 
Office.  Further,  these  provisions  deal  with 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  and.  accordingly,  the 
final  authority  to  Interpret  these  provisions 
rests  with  the  Senate  Itself. 

BACKGROITND 

Subsection  722(p)  of  the  International  Se- 
curity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985,  Pub.  L.  No.  99-83.  99  SUt.  190,  258 
(1985)  (ISDCA),  provides  for  submission  by 
the  President  of  requesU  for  "budget  and 
other  authority  to  provl*  additional  assist- 
ance for  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance." ^  ^      , 

Subsection  (s)  of  section  722  provides  for 
expedited  consideration  of  'a  Joint  resolu- 
tion with  repect  to  the  request  submitted  by 
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the  President  pursuant  to  subflection  (p)"  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  expedit- 
ed House  procedures  include  time  limits  on 
committee  consideration  and  expedited  par- 
liamentary procedures.  The  provisions  spe- 
cifically were  to  apply  "during  the  99th 
Congress."  99  Stat.  258. 

Subsection  (t)  of  section  722  provides  for 
generally  similar  expedited  procedures  in 
the  Senate,  incorporating  by  reference  cer- 
tain procedures  set  forth  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1985,  Pub.  L. 
98-473.  {  8065.  98  SUt.  1837.  1935-36  (1984). 
The  Senate  procedures,  however,  were  not 
limited  to  the  99th  Congress. 

Section  215  of  "ntle  II  of  the  MUitary 
Construction  Appropriations  Act,  1987,  Pub. 
L.  No.  99-591,  100  SUt.  3341,  3341-307 
( 1986)  provides  as  follows: 

"The  provisions  of  subsection  (s)  and  (t) 
of  section  722  of  the  International  Security 
and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1985 
shall  apply— 

"(1)  with  respect  to  any  request  described 
in  section  722(p)  of  such  Act  submitted  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  any  request  by  the 
President  for  additional  economic  assistance 
for  the  Central  American  democracies  •  *  * 
"except  that,  for  purposes  of  consider- 
ation In  a  House  of  Congress  of  a  joint  reso- 
lution under  subsection  (s)  or  (t)  of  such 
section,  amendments  to  such  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion may  be  In  order  but  only  if  such 
amendments  are  germane." 

ANALYSIS 

The  specific  questions  posed  in  your  May 
22  letter  and  our  conclusions  in  each  case 
are  set  forth  below.  Your  first  question  is  as 
follows: 

"It  is  my  impression  that  under  section 
722  of  the  International  Security  and  Devel- 
opment Cooperation  Act  of  1985  expedited 
procedures  are  available  in  the  Senate  for 
the  consideration  of  the  President's  request 
for  military  assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Resistance  (fiscal  year  1988 
Budget  Appendix  I-D27).  Is  that  a  correct 
reading  of  the  law?" 

We  conclude  that  the  expedited  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  ISDCA  appear  to  be  avail- 
able in  the  Senate  for  the  consideration  of 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1988  budget  re- 
quest for  (105,000.000  in  assistance  to  the 
Nicaraguan  Democratic  Resistance.  What- 
ever the  time  period  initially  covered  by  the 
House  and  Senate  expedited  procedures  set 
forth  In  section  722  of  ISE>CA.  those  proce- 
dures were  made  applica'ole  to  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1988  request  by  section  215 
of  "ntle  11  of  the  Military  Construction  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1987,  quoted  above.  Section 
215  incorporated  by  reference  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  subsections  (s)  and  (t), 
with  some  changes,  and  made  them  applica- 
ble to  any  request  made  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  ISDCA  "on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment"  of  that  Act.  Accordingly,  the 
expedited  procedures  appear  to  be  available 
In  the  Senate  for  consideration  of  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1988  budget  request  for 
$105,000,000  for  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic 
Resistance. 

Your  second  question  is  as  follows:  "It  is 
also  my  impression  that  the  President's  re- 
quest for  assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Resistance  would  be  entitled  to 
expedited  procedures  in  the  Senate  during 
fiscal  year  1987  (i.e.,  until  September  30, 
1987)  even  U  section  215  of  the  Military 
Construction  TlUe  of  P.L.  99-591  were  re- 
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paaled.  U  that  t  correct  readlnc  of  the 
law?" 

The  Preckient'B  tt05.000.000  fiscal  year 
1988  budget  request  for  aid  to  the  Realat- 
ance  would  appear  to  be  entitled  to  expedit- 
ed procedures  in  the  Senate  even  were  sec- 
tion 31ft  of  the  Military  Construction  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1987.  repealed.  IiUtlally. 
although  the  President's  request  Is  (or  fiscal 
year  1088.  It  was  submitted  within  the  fiscal 
year  1988-87  oorerace  of  the  authorisations 
In  I8DCA.  That  Act  authorised  Internation- 
al development  and  security  assistance  pro- 
grams "for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1987."  99 
Stat.  190. 

Additionally,  the  Senate  expedited  proce- 
dures In  subsection  723<t)  of  I8DCA  do  not 
expire  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1987.  but 
rather  are  applicable  to  any  request  made 
by  the  President  after  enactment  of  that 
Act.  ISDCA  Is  an  authorization  act.  not  an 
appropriation  act.  and  accordingly  is  not 
subject  to  the  presumption  that  any  provi- 
sion In  an  aiuiual  appropriation  act  Is  effec- 
tive only  for  the  covered  fiscal  year.  85 
Comp.  Oen.  588.  593  (1988).  Further,  subsec- 
tion 723(p)  of  ISDCA.  which  authorizes  the 
President  to  submit  requesU  for  additional 
funding  for  the  Resistance,  is  applicable  to 
such  requests  made  "at  any  time"  after  en- 
actment. The  phrase,  "at  any  lime."  consll 
tutes  "words  of  futurity,"  indicating  that 
that  provision  and  its  associated  subsections 
(s>  and  (t)  are  permanent  legislation.  34 
Comp.  Oen.  438(1944). 

The  House  expedited  procedures  are  spe- 
cifically limited  to  consideration  of  requests 
"during  the  99th  Congress."  There  Is  no 
such  limitation,  however,  in  the  Senate  pro- 
cedures. Accordingly,  the  applicability  of 
the  Seitate  expedited  procedures  to  the 
President's  request  does  not  appear  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  extension  of  the  provisions 
of  section  733  of  ISDCA  by  section  215  of 
Title  II  of  the  Military  Construction  Appro- 
priations Act.  1987. 

This  letter  will  be  available  (or  release  to 
the  public  30  days  from  today,  unless  re- 
leased earlier  by  you  or  your  staff. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Hasbt  R.  Van  Clkts. 

Qeneral  CounteL 

COHGBXSSIOIIAI.  RKSSAKCH  SBUVICS. 

Thx  Libraht  or  Congrxss. 
Washington,  DC.  May  27.  19S7. 
To:  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations.  Attn.: 
James  Cubic. 
From:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  Whether  Expedited  Procedures  Set 
Forth  in  Section  722  of  the  Intematlon 
al  Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1985  Apply  to  Senate  Consid- 
eration of  Contra  Aid  (or  fiscal  year 
1988  and  Whether  the  AppUcability  o( 
Those   Procedures   Would   Be   A((ected 
By  Repeal  o(  section  215  of  the  Military 
Construction  Appropriation,  (iscal  year 
1987,  as  Enacted  in  Continuing  Appro- 
priations, (iscal  year  1987  (Pub.  L.  99- 
591). 
This  memorandum  preliminarily  examines 
the  subject  captioned  above.   While   time 
constraints  preclude  an  exhaustive  analysis 
at  this  time,  it  may  appear  that  the  proce- 
dures set  (orth  In  section  722  o(  the  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion  Act  o(   1985   (ISDCA)   (Pub.    L.   99-83) 
would  apply  to  Senate  consideration  of  a  re- 
quest (or  aid  to  the  NIcaraguan  democratic 
resistance  (Contras)  (or  (Iscal  year  1988.  Ap- 
parently more  problematic  Is  whether  those 
procedures  would  apply  l(  section  215  o(  the 


Military  Construction  Appropriations,  fiscal 
year  1987  (Mllcon)  were  to  be  repealed.  On 
balance,  however,  it  may  appear  that  they 
still  would. 

The  ISDCA.  enacted  August  8.  1985,  au- 
thorized $27  million  (or  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  the  NIcaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance, such  assistance  to  remain  available 
(or  obligation  through  March  1986.  ISDCA. 
sec.  732(g).  At  the  same  time,  the  ISDCA 
authorized  the  President  to  request  addi- 
tional assistance  as  (oUows: 

SUBMISSIOH  OP  RsqniST  FOR  AODmORAL 
ASSUTAMCB  POM  NlCASAGUAM  DKMOCRATIC  Ri- 

sisTANCS.— If  the  President  determines  at 
any  time  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
that— 

(1)  negotiations  based  on  the  Contadora 
Document  of  Objectives  of  September  9, 
1983.  have  failed  to  produce  an  agreement, 
or 

(3)  other  trade  and  economic  measures 
have  failed  to  resolve  the  conflict, 
the  President  may  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
request  for  budget  and  other  authority  to 
provide  additional  assistance  for  the  NIcara- 
guan democratic  resistance.— ISDCA. 
I  722(p). 

The  ISDCA  (urther  sets  (orth  expedited 
pr<x;edure8  (or  Senate  consideration  o(  such 
a  presidential  request: 

Sbhatk  Procxdurbs.— a  Joint  resolution 
which  is  Introduced  In  the  Senate  within  3 
calendar  days  after  the  day  on  which  the 
Congress  receives  a  Presidential  request  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (p)  and  which.  K  en- 
acted, would  grant  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  take  any  or  all  o(  the  actions  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (p)  shall  be  considered 
In  accordance  with  procediu-es  contained  in 
paragraphs  (3)  through  (7)  o(  section 
8088<c)  o(  the  Department  o(  De(ense  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1985  (as  contained  in 
Public  Law  98-473).  except  that— 

(1)  references  In  such  paragraphs  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  .^hall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to 
the  appropriate  committee  or  committees  of 
the  Senate:  and 

(2)  amendments  to  the  Joint  resolution  are 
In  order.-ISDCA,  sec.  722(t). 

A  fourth  provision  of  the  ISDCA  charac- 
terizes its  expedited  procedure  provisions  as 
follows: 

CONGRKSSIOHAL       ROLniAXIIlO       POWmS.— 

Subsections  (n).  (o),  (s),  and  (t)  are  en- 
acted— 

(1)  as  exercises  of  the  rulemaking  powers 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate, 
and  as  such  they  are  deemed  a  part  of  the 
Rules  o(  the  House  and  the  Rules  o(  the 
Senate,  i-espectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  (ollowed 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  the  case  o( 
joint  resolutions  under  this  section,  and 
they  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  thst  they  are  Inconsistent  with  such 
rules;  and 

(2)  with  (ull  recognition  o(  the  constitu- 
tional right  o(  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
change  their  rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  the  House  or 
Senate,  and  of  the  right  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
report  a  resolution  (or  the  consideration  o( 
any  measure. -ISDCA.  sec.  722(u). 

Title  II  of  the  Milcon.  enacted  October  30. 
1988,  trans(erred  $100  million  of  appropria- 
tions made  in  the  DOD  appropriation,  fiscal 
year  1988,  to  the  President  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  the  Contras.  Mllcon.  sec.  206.  Like 
the  ISDCA.  it  also  contained  a  section  con- 


cerning requests  (or  additional  assistance. 
That  section  in  part  provides: 

The  provlsioiu  o(  subsections  (s)  and  (t)  o( 
section  732  o(  the  International  Security 
and  Development  Cooperation  Act  o(  1985 
shall  apply— 

(1)  with  respect  to  any  request  described 
in  section  722(p)  o(  such  Act  submitted  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress  on  or  a(ter 
the  date  o(  enactment  o(  this  title. 


except  that,  (or  purposes  o(  consideration  in 
a  House  o(  Congress  of  a  Joint  resolution 
under  subsection  (s)  or  (t)  of  such  section, 
amendments  to  such  a  Joint  resolution  may 
be  In  order  but  only  if  such  amendments  are 
germane.— Milcon.  |  215. 

Your  first  question  concerns  whether 
these  provisions  make  expedited  procedures 
applicable  to  Senate  consideration  of  a  pres- 
idential request  (or  assistance  to  the  Con- 
tras for  fiscal  year  1988.  Neither  section 
733<p)  of  the  ISDCA,  which  pertains  to  "a 
request  for  budget  and  other  authority" 
submitted  "at  any  time  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Act",  nor  section  215  o(  the  Milcon, 
which  pertains  to  "any  request  described  in 
section  722(p)  o(  the  (ISDCAl  submitted 
...  on  or  ajrter  the  date  o(  enactment  o( 
this  title",  would  appear  to  be  limited  either 
as  to  the  time  by  which  a  request  must  be 
submitted  in  order  to  be  considered  on  an 
expedited  basis  or  as  to  the  period  (or  which 
assistance  so  considered  may  be  made  avail- 
able. One  perhaps  could  argue  that  expedit- 
ed procedures  are  not  to  apply  to  a  FY  1988 
bu(lget  request  because  the  procedures  of 
the  ISDCA  and  the  Mllcon  were  to  pertain 
only  to  requests  (or  additional  (unds  for  the 
periods  for  which  those  statutes  authorized 
or  appropriated  (unds,  respectively.  The 
plain  language  o(  (uturity  o(  these  provi- 
sions would  not  appear  to  support  such  an 
argument,  however.  Furthermore,  the 
rather  sparse  legislative  history  also  ap- 
pears to  Indicate  that  the  expedited  proce- 
dures could  apply  to  requests  (or  (unds  (or 
additional  periods.  For  example.  Senator 
Dole,  in  (Kxponsorlng  provisions  giving  as- 
sistance through  FY  1987  that  later  became 
the  basis  o(  the  Milcon  Contra  aid  package, 
explained  his  proposal  as  (oUows: 

Finally,  the  amendment  provides  the  Con- 
tras the  wherewithal  they  need,  when  they 
need  it.  to  be  an  e((ectlve  part  o(  the  overall 
strategy.  During  those  initial  months  when 
the  negotiating  option  Is  being  intensively 
explored.  It  provides  them  humanitarian 
and  sel(-de(ense  aid  and  expanded  training. 
I(  the  negotiating  option  runs  Into  another 
Sandlnlsta  stone  wall,  as  so  many  have  in 
the  past.  It  provides  the  Contras  the  Weap- 
onry they  need  to  keep  up  the  pressure  on 
Managua  And  l(.  at  the  end  o(  the  e((ectlve 
period  o(  this  legislation,  the  President  de- 
termines that  additional  legislation  or  re- 
sources are  needed,  it  provides  him  expedit- 
ed pr(x«dures  to  seek  congressional  approv- 
al. 

132  Cong.  Reg.  S3688  (DaUy  ed.  March  27. 
1986)  (emphasis  added). 

Less  clear  than  the  applicability  o(  the  ex- 
pedited procedures  o(  the  ISDCA  to  a  re- 
quest (or  Contra  aid  (or  (Iscal  year  1988  Is 
the  continued  applicability  o(  those  proce- 
dures were  section  215  o(  the  Mllcon  to  be 
repealed.  The  expedited  procedure  provi- 
sions o(  the  ISDCA  appear,  at  least  as  they 
pertain  to  the  Senate,  to  be  unlimited  in  du- 
ration. Nevertheless.  Congress  one  year 
later  enacted  substantially  similar  procedur- 
al provisions  in  the  Milcon.  The  intended 
purpose  o(  the  Milcon  provision  thus  may 


not  be  clear,  and  the  legislative  history  does 
little  to  illuminate  further  congressional 
Intent.  One  interpretation  of  the  Mllcon 
provision  may  be  that  Its  primary  purpose 
was  to  allow  more  than  one  request  o(  the 
type  described  in  section  722(p)  of  the 
ISDCA  to  be  considered  pursuant  to  the  ex- 
pedited procedures  of  sections  722(8) 
(House)  and  (t)  (Senate).  As  enacted,  section 
722(p)  authorized  the  I>resident  to  submit 
"a"  request  for  additional  assistance,  whUe 
section  722(8)  (House  procedures)  refers  to 
consideration  of  "the"  request  submitted  by 
the  President.  The  Senate  procedures  set 
forth  in  section  722(t)  do  not  appear  to  con- 
template a  single  request,  however.  A  more 
plausible  explanation  of  section  215  o(  the 
MUcon  Is  that  Its  primary  purpose  was  to 
permit  expedited  consideration  o(  Contra 
aid  requesU  in  the  House  a(ter  the  99th 
Congress.  As  enacted,  the  section  722(s)  o( 
the  ISDCA  limited  expedited  House  consid- 
eration under  It  to  the  duration  o(  the  99th 
Congress  only.  Support  (or  the  position  that 
section  215  was  Intended  to  extend  expedit- 
ed House  consideration  may  be  (ound  in  the 
(ollowing  explanation  o(  Senator  Lugar  o( 
the  precursor  to  the  Milcon  language  that 
he  sponsored  with  Senator  Dole: 

Section  13.  Request  (or  Additional  Assist- 
ance: This  section  condrms  that  if  the 
President  asks  for  additional  aid  for  the 
democratic  resistance,  that  request  will  be 
expedited  in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

132  Cong.  Rec.  S3642  (dally  ed.  March  27. 
1988)  (emphasis  added) 

If  the  primary  purpose  of  section  215 
Mllcon  was  to  permit  expedited  House  con- 
sideration after  the  99th  Congress,  then  It 
may  appear  that  It  wss  not  intended  to  sup- 
plant section  722  of  the  ISDCA  (or  all  pur- 
poses. I(  this  is  so,  then  the  underlying  pro- 
visions o(  the  ISDCA  may  survive  repeal  o( 
section  215.  While  the  language  and  history 
o(  the  Milcon  remain  somewhat  murky,  at 
least  two  considerations  arguably  might 
(avor  survival  o(  expedited  Senate  consider- 
ations. First,  the  llmiUtion  of  the  express 
repeal  to  the  MUcon  may  be  evidence  that 
the  Implied  repeal  o(  ISDCA  is  unwarrant- 
ed. Second,  we  have  (ound  no  statement  in 
the  history  o(  section  215  o(  the  Milcon  to 
the  e((ect  that  Congress  considered  that  iU 
enactment  would  repeal  section  722  o( 
ISDCA  by  implication. 

Moreover.  i(  the  ISDCA  provisions  do  sur- 
vive, then  the  expedited  Senate  procedures 
presumably  still  might  apply  to  consider- 
ation o(  contra  aid  requests,  a  repeal  o(  sec- 
tion 215  notwithstanding.  The  legislative 
history  o(  the  ISDCA  Is  not  express  on  the 
duration  o(  the  expedited  procedure  provi- 
sion. However.  Congress  did  not  specKically 
limit  in  the  ISDCA  the  duration  o(  the  ex- 
pedited procedure  provision,  but  rather  used 
words  o(  (uturity  indicating  that  any  (uture 
request  by  the  President  that  complied  with 
the  requirements  o(  section  722(p)  could  be 
considered  on  an  expedited  basis.  Section 
722(t)  appears  to  re(er  open-endedly  to  any 
request  described  in  section  722(p).  Section 
722(p).  in  turn,  does  not  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  limited  durational  authority  to  re- 
quest contra  aid,  a  power  that  he  clearly 
possesses  in  any  event,  but  rather  appears 
to  describe  a  certain  type  o(  presidential  re- 
quest submitted  "at  any  time  a(ter  the  en- 
actment o(  this  Act."  Furthermore,  the  ex- 
pedited procedure  provisions  do  not  appear 
related  textually  to  the  general  appropria- 
tion authorization  provisions  o(  the  ISDCA. 
which  authorize  certain  appropriations  to 
be  made  by  Congress  within  specified  peri- 
ods. Rather,  the  expedited  procedure  provi- 


sions appear  to  be  a  separate,  unrelated  ex- 
ercise of  congressional  rulemaking  author- 
ity and  is  to  be  governed  and  modified  by 
the  separate  rulemaking  authority  of  each 
House.  It  may  appear  strained  to  conclude 
that  the  enactment  of  the  expedited  proce- 
dures Is  bound  to  and  defined  by  the  exer- 
cise of  authorization  authority  found  else- 
where In  the  ISDCA. 

Larry  Eig. 
Legislative  Attorney, 
American  Law  Division. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  aslt 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  3  minutes  and  that 
when  Mr.  Matsunaga,  if  he  is  recog- 
nized by  the  Chair,  completes  his  in- 
troduction of  a  bill  and  that  he  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  during  that  3  minutes 
at  the  end  the  Chair  adjoiirn  the 
Senate  over  until  tomorrow  under  the 

order  previously  entered^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


69TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ARMENIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  69th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  independence  by  the 
Armenian  people  from  Soviet  and 
Turkish  domination.  It  Is  a  day  when 
people  of  Armenian  descent  through- 
out the  world  remember  their  past  and 
renew  their  call  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence for  modem  day  Armenia. 

Armenia's  rich  cultiu-e  dates  back 
more  than  25  centuries.  During  their 
2,000  years  of  autonomous  existence, 
the  Armenian  people  developed  an  in- 
tricate, productive  society  in  their 
beautiful  and  rugged  land.  Autonomy 
ended  abruptly,  however,  with  the  fall 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  the  early 
16th  century.  Armenia  fell  imder  the 
subjugation  of  the  Ottoman  Turks, 
who  controlled  the  coimtry  for  the 
next  600  years. 

Despite  the  persecution  inflicted  on 
the  Armenians  for  six  centuries,  the 
Turks  were  vmable  to  destroy  the 
pride  or  slow  the  growing  nationalism 
of  the  Armenian  people.  The  Ottonmn 
rulers  saw  the  Armenians'  national 
spirit  as  a  dangerous  threat  to  their 
huge  empire.  In  the  waning  days  of 
the  19th  century,  the  Turkish  occupi- 
ers sought  to  silence  this  proud  nation. 
Literally  hundreds  of  thousan<3s  of  Ar- 
menian men,  women,  and  children 
were  slaughtered  or  starved  during 
l?eriodIc  massacres  in  the  year  preced- 
ing World  War  I.  But  the  oppressors 
stUl  were  not  satisfied. 

With  the  world  distracted  by  war, 
the  Turkish  leaders,  in  1915.  began  a 
policy  to  exterminate  the  Armenian 
[>eople,  thus  perpetrating  the  first 
genocide  of  the  20th  century.  Between 
1915  and  1923,  an  estimated  1.5  million 
Armenians  were  tortured,  killed  out- 
right or  deported   in   massive   death 
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marches  to  the  deserts  of  what  is  now 
Syria  and  Iraq.  These  carefully 
plaimed  atrocities,  which  virtually 
eliminated  the  Armenian  community 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  will  always  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  most  stark- 
ly tragic  and  devastating  episodes  in 
modem  history. 

Yet  the  resilient  Armenian  people 
survived.  Even  genocide  could  not 
crush  their  nationalistic  spirit.  The 
few  survivors  of  the  massacres  of  1915 
congregated  in  the  northeastern 
comer  of  their  homeland  to  await  the 
defeat  of  the  Turks  by  the  democratic 
allies.  Freedom  and  national  self-de- 
termination, as  advocated  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  became  symbols  of 
destiny  for  these  people.  In  1918,  an 
ill-equipped  Armenian  army  of  refu- 
gees and  volunteers  from  abroad  de- 
feated an  invading  Turkish  force  and, 
on  May  28  of  that  year,  proclaimed  Ar- 
menia's freedom  and  independence. 

Tragically,  this  freedom,  which  was 
bought  at  such  a  high  cost  in  human 
suffering,  lasted  only  a  brief  time.  The 
Armenian  people  had  barely  begim  to 
establish  a  democratic  society  when 
they  were  once  again  robbed  of  their 
freedom.  After  only  2  short  years,  a 
joint  attack  of  Russian  and  Turkish 
forces  destroyed  the  youthful  Armeni- 
an Republic.  Part  of  the  coimtry  was 
retaken  by  the  Turks,  while  the  re- 
mainder was  absorbed  into  a  new 
Soviet  republic. 

Yet  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to  con- 
sider the  Armenian  case  forgotten  or 
their  story  completed.  Throughout 
c^Uh-ies  of  persecution,  the  Armeni- 
an peopie-m^tained  a  unique  reli- 
gious, cultural  and  linguistic  identity, 
which  continues  to  thrive  today- 
thanks  to  their  preseverance  and  cour- 
age. 

As  we  commemorate  Armenian  Inde- 
pendence Day,  we  pay  special  tribute 
to  the  Annenian-Ameri<»n  communi- 
ty, which  has  made  tremendous  contri- 
butions to  our  political,  economic,  edu- 
cational and  artistic  life  in  this  coun- 
try. One  of  the  most  important  efforts 
imdertaken  by  the  Armenian-Ameri- 
can conunimity  in  Michigan  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Armenian  Study 
Center  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  Dearborn,  whose  dedication  I  was 
proud  to  attend  last  spring.  This 
center,  brought  into  being  through 
the  efforts  of  the  some  60.000  Armeiii- 
an  Americans  in  Michigan,  will  greatly 
enhance  the  world's  understanding  of 
the  Armeniansl  story. 

Despite  the  persecution  which  the 
Armenian  people  have  endured 
through  the  ages,  their  spirit  contin- 
ues to  shine  brightly  as  a  sjrmbol  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world.  We 
share  their  steadfast  hope  that  free- 
dom will  be  returned  to  their  nation 
and  their  loved  ones  living  today 
imder  Soviet  occupation.  And  so.  on 
this   armiversary   of   Armenian   inde- 
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pendence.  let  lu  rededlcate  otinelvM 
to  their  cause  and  to  that  of  all  people 
■till  stnigglinc  to  regain  their  lost 
freedom. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1988  NASA 
AUTHORIZATION  BILL.  S.  1164 

Mr.  PRE88LER.  Mr.  Preeident.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
ooounent  on  the  recent  action  of  the 
Conmittee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Tramportation  regarding  the  fiscal 
year  1988  NASA  authorlaaUon  bill.  On 
May  14,  tbe  Commerce  Committee  or- 
dered to  be  reported,  as  amended.  S. 
1184.  the  fiscal  year  1988  NASA  au- 
thorintion  bill,  that  I.  along  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Holuhos  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Science. 
Technology,  and  Space.  Senator 
RnoLs.  offered  for  consideration  by 
the  committee. 

Bcimre  I  mention  the  specifics  of  the 
bill  itself.  I  would  first  like  to  recog- 
nise Senator  Riaaut  for  his  excellent 
work  in  developing  this  legislation. 
This  bill  reflects  the  diligence  and 
hard  work  that  he  has  demonstrated 
this  spring  during  the  course  of  the 
subcommittee's  NASA  authorization 
hearings.  I  commend  him  for  his  ef- 
forts and  for  his  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  legislation.  Furthermore. 
I  would  like  to  compliment  the  sub- 
0(»nmittee  staff  members— Marty 
Kren.  John  Graykowski.  and  Pete 
Perkins— for  their  Insight  and  assist- 
ance in  drafting  this  bilL 

In  authorizing  $9,631  billion  for 
NASA  In  fiscal  year  1988.  the  commit- 
tee has  addressed  NASA's  needs  as  we 
know  them  today.  This  Is  not  to  say, 
however,  that  this  authorization  bill  Is 
a  panacea  for  NASA.  Even  though  16 
months  have  elapsed  since  the  Chal- 
lenger accident.  NASA  is  stiU  faced 
with  the  awesome  task  of  returning 
the  shuttle  to  a  safe  flight  status,  of 
malnfti1"'"g  some  semblance  of  vitali- 
ty in  its  space  science  and  applications 
programs,  and.  what  may  be  the  most 
difficult  of  aU  tasks,  of  restoring 
morale  and  purpose  to  the  thousands 
of  dedicated  NASA  employees. 

Certainly,  these  are  not  Insignificant 
tasks,  and  each  of  them  imposes  sig- 
nificant pressures  on  NASA's  budget. 
Tet.  the  Commerce  Committee  Is  well 
aware  of  the  constrained  budget  cli- 
mate that  exists  today,  and  this  au- 
thorization bill  reflects  the  responsi- 
bility that  Is  required  of  each  conunit- 
tee  In  authorizing  and  appropriating 
funds  for  our  Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  does  this  au- 
thorization support  NASA's  ongoing 
aeronautical  and  space  research  and 
development  activities,  but.  Just  as  sig- 
nificantly. It  accommodates  the  budget 
requirements  for  two  urgent  needs 
that  were  not  in  the  administration's 
fiscal  year  1988  budget  request. 


The  first  of  these  urgent  need«  is  an 
authorization  of  $100  million  for 
NASA  to  initiate  the  procurement  of 
expendable  launch  vehicles  [ELV's] 
for  some  of  its  most  critical  upcoming 
missions.  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
ChaUenger  accident,  we  have  learned 
that  we  can  no  longer  rely  solely  on 
the  shuttle  for  our  space  transporta- 
tion needs.  Expendable  launch  vehi- 
cles are  a  necessity;  they  are  no  longer 
a  luxury.  Our  previous  space  policy  of 
phasing  out  the  use  of  ELV's  has  been 
rendered  obsolete  and  inappropriate 
by  events  of  the  past  year.  We  have  no 
other  choice  but  to  initiate  this  ELV 
procurement  if  we  expect  to  have  a  se- 
rious civil  space  program.  Therefore, 
this  $100  million  authorization  Is  a 
downpayment  for  four  ELV's  that  will 
help  minimize  launch  pressure  on  the 
shuttle  and  enable  the  earlier  deploy- 
ment of  certain  space  science  and 
other  crucial  NASA  payloads. 

The  second  of  these  two  urgent 
needs  Is  a  $41  million  authorization 
for  repairs  and  modernization  to  the 
12-foot  wind  tunnel  at  NASA'a  Ames 
Research  Center.  Just  recently,  NASA 
discovered  significant  structural  de- 
fects in  this  43-year-old  wind  tunnel. 
This  wind  tunnel  Is  important  to  our 
national  aeronautical  capabilities  and 
to  the  success  of  all  of  our  commercial 
and  military  aeronautical  development 
programs.  As  foreign  competition  con- 
tinues to  narrow  our  once  unchal- 
lenged superiority  in  aeronautical 
technology  and  sales,  it  Is  imperative 
that  NASA  restore  this  wind  tunnel  to 
its  full  capabiUty. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  noteworthy 
in  that  it  provides  the  President's  re- 
quest of  $767  million  for  the  space  sta- 
tion program.  This  committee's  previ- 
ous and  cxurent  support  of  this  pro- 
gram reflects  the  space  station's  high 
priority  within  the  committee,  along 
with  its  importance  to  our  Nation's 
future  leadership  in  space.  Moreover, 
at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  is 
maldng  significant  progress  in  its  own 
space  station  program,  which.  I  might 
add.  has  been  operational  since  1971, 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  too  casual  in 
developing  our  own  permanently 
manned  presence  in  space.  Therefore, 
I  am  pleased  that  this  legislation  fuUy 
funds  the  space  station  program. 
which  truly  Is  our  next  logical  step  in 
space. 

This  bill  also  reflects  the  commit- 
tee's continued  belief  that  there 
should  be  a  balance  among  NASA's 
programs,  particularly  with  respect  to 
NASA's  Space  Science  and  Applica- 
tions programs  vts-a-vis  the  total 
NASA  budget.  This  balance  is  demon- 
strated in  the  restoration  of  funds  for 
the  advanced  communications  technol- 
ogy satellite  [ACTS]  program  so  that 
this  satellite  will  stay  on  schedule  for 
launch  availabUlty  in  1990. 

Regrettably,  this  restoration  of 
funds  for  ACTS  is  an  annual  "rite  of 


spring"  that  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  Congress  are  forced  to  per- 
form, since  the  administration  routine- 
ly excludes  from  NASA's  budget  re- 
quest fimding  for  ACTS.  That  Con- 
gress continues  to  fimd  ACTS  in  this 
period  of  tight  budgets  is  a  testimony 
to  the  beUef  that  ACTS  is  critical  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  competitive 
edge  in  the  world  communications  sat- 
ellite market. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  expecially 
pleased  at  the  outcome  of  this  bill  in 
funding  for  NASA's  space  science  pro- 
grams, which  have  suffered  consider- 
ably due  to  the  effects  of  the  Chal- 
lenger accident.  For  example,  as  a 
result  of  the  hiatus  in  shuttle 
launches  and  in  the  future  constrained 
launch  capability,  NASA  has  had  to 
cancel  approximately  33  space  science 
missions  that  were  scheduled  to  fly 
aboard  the  shuttle  from  1986  to  1992. 
For  the  17  space  science  missions  from 
that  same  period  that  have  not  been 
canceled,  they  are  being  delayed  an  av- 
erage of  3  years  each.  This  legislation 
fuUy  funds  NASA's  space  science  pro- 
grams and  augments  the  Explorer  and 
suborbital  programs  to  partially  com- 
pensate for  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
Challenger  accident. 

As  for  the  National  Aerospace  Plane 
Program,  the  Commerce  Committee 
chose  to  authorize  the  President's  re- 
quest of  $66  million.  The  committee 
believes  that  this  program  represents 
an  Important  opportunity  for  revolu- 
tionary advances  In  aeronautical  and 
space  flight  capabilities,  not  only  for 
NASA,  but  also  for  our  future  national 
security  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  one  section  in  this  bill 
that  warrants  special  mention  is  that 
which  deals  with  the  authorization  of 
funds  *^or  space  shuttle  recovery  ac- 
tions. These  actions  Include  primarily 
the  implementation  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Rogers  Commission  and 
other  safety-related  changes  to  the 
shuttle  system  identified  in  the  after- 
math of  the  ChaUenger  accident.  Spe- 
cifically, the  shuttle  recovery  effort  in- 
cludes the  redesign  of  the  shuttle's 
solid  rocket  boosters,  major  changes  in 
the  shuttle's  main  engines,  critical 
modifications  to  the  orblter.  and  the 
provision  of  a  shuttle  crew  escape 
module,  to  name  a  few.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  the  cost  of  imple- 
menting these  changes  was  estimated 
to  be  approximately  $1.8  billion,  with 
at>out  $400  million  of  those  changes 
budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

Now,  however,  based  on  preliminary 
briefings  from  NASA,  It  appears  that 
NASA  may  require  another  $350  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1988  for  additional 
shuttle  recovery  actions — actions  that 
must  be  fulfilled  before  the  shuttle  re- 
sumes flight  in  mid- 1988.  Although 
these  additional  fiscal  year  1988  shut- 
tle recovery  requirements  have  not  yet 
been  precisely  quantified,  once  they 


are.  NASA  is  expected  to  submit  to 
Congress  an  amendment  to  Its  fiscal 
year  1988  budget  request.  However, 
without  formal  notification  of  the 
magnitude  of  these  additional  fiscal 
year  1988  budget  requirements,  the 
Commerce  Committee  was  unable  to 
authorize  the  precise  amount  required 
for  fiscal  year  1988.  Therefore,  in  an- 
ticipation of  this  formal  amendment 
to  the  fiscal  year  1988  request,  the 
Committee  has  authorized  "such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary"  to  return  the 
shuttle  to  a  safe  flight  sUtus. 

Surely,  some  of  my  colleagues  may 
think  that  authorizing  "such  sums  as 
necessary"  is  not  a  responsible  way  to 
authorize.  Certainly.  It  Is  not  the  com- 
mittee's preferred  method  of  authoriz- 
ing. Yet.  we  are  dealing  with  extreme 
and  extenuating  circumstances.  Our 
space  program  must  continue,  and  in- 
tegral to  our  space  program  is  a  safe 
and  dependable  shuttle  system.  If  we 
expect  to  fly  the  shuttle  again,  with 
confidence,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
honestly  address  these  additional 
budget  requirements.  When  these  ad- 
ditional budget  requirements  are  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  the  committee  and 
the  Senate  will  be  able  to  negotiate 
them  as  part  of  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion conference  with  the  House.  Until 
then,  the  committee  beUeves  that  au- 
thorizing "such  sums  as  necessary" 
keeps  open  the  door  for  a  final  deter- 
mination of  this  authorization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to 
comment  on  one  issue  that  this  bill 
does  not  address— that  of  NASA's  dif- 
ficulty in  attracting  and  retaining  the 
best  talent  available  during  this  criti- 
cal recovery  period.  Of  course,  attract- 
ing and  retaining  competent  and  quali- 
fied personnel  is  a  problem  for  aU  Fed- 
eral agencies,  but  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  ChaUenger  accident,  NASA's  needs 
are  particularly  acute.  This  problem  is 
exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  retired 
commissioned  officers  and  retired  ci- 
vilian Government  employees  are  pro- 
hibited from  receiving  their  full  retire- 
ment benefits  if  they  return  to  Gov- 
ernment service.  Under  these  condi- 
tions. NASA  finds  it  difficult  to  com- 
pete with  universities  and  private  in- 
dustry, which  do  not  operate  imder 
such  restrictive  conditions. 

The  administration  has  recognized 
NASA's  special  problem  and  Included 
in  Its  NASA  authorization  bill  a  provi- 
sion that  would  give  the  NASA  admin- 
istrator the  authority  for  2  yeara  to 
hire  up  to  15  retired  commissioned  of- 
ficers and/or  retired  civUian  Govern- 
ment employees  who  would  still  re- 
ceive their  fuU  salary  and  suffer  no  re- 
ductions in  their  military  or  Federal 
retirement  benefits. 

However,  since  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  has  the  rightful  Ju- 
risdiction over  this  issue,  the  Com- 
merce Committee  did  not  consider  this 
provision  of  the  administration's  re- 
quest.  I   regret  that   the   Commerce 


Committee  did  not  address  this  issue, 
because  I  believe  that  the  Commerce 
Committee  is  best  qualified  to  under- 
stand how  this  problem  is  affecting 
NASA  during  this  recovery  period. 
Yet,  I  recognize  the  Jurisdictional  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  two  committees 
involved  and.  for  that  reason,  did  not 
offer  an  amendment  to  rectify  this 
personnel  problem  at  NASA.  Further- 
more, it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  in- 
tends to  hold  hearings  this  summer  on 
this  and  other  personnel  Issues. 

If  Congress  expects  our  si>ace  pro- 
gram to  demonstrate  the  leadership 
that  it  exhibited  during  the  ApoUo 
period,  we  must  be  prepared  to  create 
and  maintain  an  environment  at 
NASA  that  is  not  only  stimulating  but 
also  rewarding.  We  can  recommend 
the  right  programs  and  policies  for 
oiu-  space  program,  but.  without  the 
right  people  to  execute  these  pro- 
grams and  policies,  our  efforts  are  in 
vain.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
Join  me  In  urging  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  to  consider  this 
issue  on  a  timely  basis  and  to  recom- 
mend the  appropriate  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing.  I  empha- 
size that  the  fiscal  year  1988  NASA  au- 
thorization bill  as  ordered  to  be  re- 
ported by  the  Commerce  Committee  is 
a  responsible  piece  of  legislation.  Not 
only  does  it  address  honestly  NASA's 
requirements  during  this  period  of 
budgetary  constraints,  but  it  also  pro- 
vides the  support  that  is  critical  to  the 
continued  leadership  of  our  civil  aero- 
nautics and  space  program.  I  lu^e  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation 
when  it  Is  presented  for  consideration. 


DEATH  OP  MATT  LOCKE. 
FORMER  CLEMSON  UNIVERSI- 
TY STUDENT  BODY  PRESI- 
DENT AND  PAGE 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  fine 
young  man  from  South  Carolina.  Matt 
Locke,  who  died  recently  after  a  long 
fight  with  cancer.  To  his  lovely  wife, 
his  family,  and  his  friends  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  President.  Matt  Locke  exempli- 
fied the  true  values  of  an  exceptional 
human  being,  and  it  is  especiaUy  tragic 
that  a  young  man  so  fully  in  love  with 
life  would  die  at  such  a  young  age. 

Matt  Locke  was  bom  and  raised  in 
Honea  Path.  SC.  He  was  an  upright 
young  man.  who  was  taught  correct 
principles  by  his  parents  and  teachers 
and  grew  into  a  weU-liked.  weU-re- 
spected  Individual.  During  his  youth, 
he  was  active  in  the  4-H  Club  and  as- 
sumed leadership  roles  in  high  school 
as  student  body  president  at  Belton 
Honea  Path  High  School.  Attending 
college  at  Clemson  University,  he  was 
active  within  the  commimity  and  in 
school.  He  volunteered  a  considerable 
amount  of  his  time  to  the  Baptist  stu- 


dent ministry  and  was  elected  student 
body  president  in  1985-86. 

Clemson  University  had  its  biggest 
voter  turn-out  in  1985  when  Matt  ran 
for  president.  He  was  the  most-favored 
candidate  on  the  slate  and  was  liked 
and  respected  by  a  broad  spectrum  of 
people  Including  the  faculty.  His 
friendly,  agreeable  personality  attract- 
ed people  of  all  types  who  loved  to  be 
in  his  presence. 

He  graduated  from  Clemson  Univer- 
sity with  a  degree  in  Political  Science 
in  May  1986  and  married,  a  fine  young 
woman.  Usa  Knight,  in  August.  Short- 
ly after  their  marriage  he  discovered 
that  he  had  lymphoma,  a  form  of 
cancer.  Even  though  this  was  a  terri- 
ble tragedy,  he  considered  it  a  trial  in 
his  life  and  fought  to  overcome  it  with 
courage  and  an  amazing  will  to  live. 

During  his  Illness,  he  continued  to 
serve  others  and  worked  as  Youth  Di- 
rector at  Pope  Drive  Baptist  church  in 
Anderson,  SC.  He  taught  the  youth  to 
stand  fast  in  the  face  of  opposition 
and  hardship  and  did  so  by  setting  an 
example  for  these  young  people. 

Matt  Locke  worked  for  me  several 
years  ago.  and  it  was  this  love  for  life 
that  radiated  from  him  that  made  ev- 
eryone in  the  office  enjoy  Ws  compa- 
ny. I  never  met  anyone  who  had  a  bad 
thing  to  say  alx)ut  Matt.  In  today's 
world,  that,  in  itself.  Is  a  remarkable 
accomplishment.  Indeed  everyone  who 
associated  with  this  exceptional  young 
man  came  to  admire,  respect,  and  even 
love  him.  I  count  myself  as  one  of 
those  people  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  known  and  been  asso- 
ciated with  Matt  Locke. 

Had  he  lived,  I  have  no  doubt  Matt 
would  have  aspired  to  public  service 
and  been  a  tremendous  asset  to  this 
country  by  carrying  with  him  the 
same  determination  to  others  and 
dedication  to  hard  work  and  values 
that  were  his  trademark. 

He  was  a  leader,  and  in  a  real  sense, 
a  hero.  He  was  a  young  man  of  great 
courage  and  compassion  who  loved  his 
family,  friends,  his  community  and  his 
coimtry.  I  have  never  known  a  finer 
young  man,  and  his  death  is  a  tragic 
loss  for  everyone  who  knew  him.  How- 
ever the  life  he  led  was  a  shining  ex- 
ample for  all  of  us  to  follow. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Republican 
Leader,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  99- 
603.  announces  the  appointment  of 
the  following  Individuals  to  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Study  of  International 
Migration  and  Cooperative  Economic 
Development:  Mr.  Michael  J.  Teitel- 
baum.  of  New  York.  New  YoA;  Dr. 
Esther  Lee  Yao,  of  Houston,  Texas; 
and  Mr.  Edward  Riviera,  of  Sacramen- 
to. California. 
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1CE88A01S  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:37  •JO.,  a  menage  from  the 
Houae  of  Repreaentatlves.  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerics, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

&J.  Rm.  70.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rmttnc  the  40th  snnlvemry  of  the  Manhall 
plan. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Houae  has  passed  the  foUowlng 
Joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  aso.  Joint  resolution  to  obaenre 
the  SOOtb  oommencement  exerdae  at  the 
Ohio  State  Dnlveiilty  on  June  12. 1967. 
unoLLBB  iovn  BnoLDnoM  uamD 

At  11.-07  ajn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goets,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Spealcer  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  Joint  res- 
olution: 

S.J.  Rea.  70.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  40th  anniversary  of  the  M arsliall 
plan. 

The  enrolled  Joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

At  4:35  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks. 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  foUowlng  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion, in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

HJt  1004.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  National 
Forest  System  lands  to  Dnicol  County.  TN. 
and  for  other  purposes: 

HJL  11C2.  An  act  to  amend  UUe  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  court  of  appeals  to  decide  multi- 
ple appeals  filed  with  respect  to  the  same 
acency  order. 

HJl.  laOS.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  a  reversionary  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  on  certain  land 
located  in  Putnam  County.  FU  and  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain mineral  Interests  of  the  United  States 
in  such  land  to  the  State  of  Florida: 

HJi.  1659.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  per  diem 
rates  for  payments  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  States  for  hospital  care,  domicil- 
iary care,  and  nursing  home  care  provided 
to  veterans  In  State  homes,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

HJl.  1939.  An  act  to  provide  for  continu- 
ing interpretation  of  the  Constitution  on  ap- 
propriate units  of  the  National  Park  System 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  puri>oaes: 

HJt.  1947.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  enhanced  retire- 
ment credit  for  UJ3.  magistrates; 

HJl.  2166.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  and  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act;  and 

H.J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  recognlzlnc 
the  service  and  contributions  of  the  Honora- 
ble Wilbur  J.  Cohen. 

At  5:52  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks. 


annoimced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  It  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  900.  An  act  to  protect  and  enhance 
the  natural,  scenic,  cultural,  and  recreation- 
al values  of  certain  segments  of  the  New 
Oauley,  Meadow,  and  Bluestone  Rivers  in 
West  Virginia  for  the  benefit  of  present  and 
future  generations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  131.  A  concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  attendance  of  Representa- 
tives. Senators,  and  other  appropriate  per- 
sons at  a  special  ceremony  and  related 
evenU  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  PA.  In 
honor  of  the  bicentennial  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  in  commemoration  of  the  Oreat 
Compromise  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  900.  An  act  to  protect  and  enhance 
the  natural,  scenic,  cultural,  and  recreation- 
al values  of  certain  segments  of  the  New 
Oauley,  Meadow,  and  Bluestone  Rivers  in 
West  Virginia  for  the  benefit  of  present  and 
future  ge'ieratlons,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

H.R.  1004.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  National 
Forest  System  lands  to  Unicoi  County.  TN, 
and  for  other  purtMses:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

H.R.  1162.  An  act  to  amend  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  couri  of  appeals  to  decide  multi- 
ple appeals  filed  with  respect  to  the  same 
agency  order;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  1205.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  a  reversionary  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  on  certain  land 
located  In  Putnam  County,  FL.  and  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain mineral  Interests  of  the  United  States 
In  such  land  to  the  State  of  Florida;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

H.R.  1939.  An  act  to  provide  for  continu- 
ing interpretation  of  the  Constitution  on 
appropriate  units  of  the  National  Park 
System  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

H.R.  2166.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  and  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today.  May  28.  1987,  he  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  foUowlng  enroUed 
Joint  resolution: 

BJ.  Res.  70.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Marshal 
plan. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  foUowing  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  Foao.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  223.  An  original  resolution  relating 
to  the  purctukse  of  calendars;  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUowlng  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BREAUX 
S.  1281.  A  bUl  to  amend  PubUc  Iaw  97- 
360,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  LAUTEJ^ERO  (for  himself, 
Mr.  KnuiT,  Mr.  Grassley.  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi,  Mr.  SmoM,  and  Mr.  Prox- 
mas): 
S.  1282.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  sanctions  against  countries  support- 
ing international  terrorism,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.  1283.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XDC  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  States  to  pro- 
vide coverage  under  their  Medicaid  plans 
for  certain  children  with  extraordinary  ex- 
penses for  medical  and  remedial  care;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  1284.  A  blU  to  extend  the  date  that  an 
application  must  be  filed  for  former  spouses 
to  receive  certain  retirement  benefits  under 
chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   GRAHAM   (for   himself,   Mr. 

CocKKAif,  and  Mr.  Stevens): 

S.   1285.  A  bill  to  reform  procedures  for 

collateral  review  of  criminal  Judgments,  and 

for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  liCr.  SHELBY: 
S.  1286.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
S.  1287.  A  biU  to  provide  interim  relief  to 
the  Farm  Credit  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Akm- 

sTKOifc.   Mr.  Chatkk.   Mr.  CocHXAif, 

Mr.     DAitroRTH.     Mr.     Dole.     Mr. 

DUREIfBERGEX.      Mr.      Gramm.      Mr. 

Hatch.  Mr.  Humphxxt,  Mr.  Karkes, 

Mr.  LuGAR.  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Mur- 

KowsKi,  Mr.  NicxLES.  Mr.  Pressler. 

Mr.     Stafpord,     Mr.     Snofs,     Mr. 

Trible.  Mr.  AoAMS,  liCr.  Bertsem,  Mr. 

BoREM.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  CoiniAO,  Mr. 

DeConcihi,  Mr.  Powixr,  Mr.  Gore, 

Mr.  Hetlin.  Mr.  Imodye.  Mr.  Lauten- 

BERG,   Mr.    Matsuhaca,   Mr.    Moyni- 

HAM,  Mr.  NuNN.  and  Mr.  Bond): 

S.  1288.  A  bill  to  designate  July  20  of  each 

year  as  "Space  Exploration  Day";  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  1289.  A  bill  to  temporarily  suspend  the 

duty  on  Bendiocarb;  to  the  Committee  on 

Finance. 


By  Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
OoRE): 
S.  1290.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  real  property 
adjacent  to  the  Andrew  Johnson  National 
Historic  Site  in  Greenevllle,  TN.  for  inclu- 
sion within  the  national  cemetery  located  In 
that  site:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  WILSON: 
a   1291.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joeri 
DeBeer  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclary> 
By  Mr.  BREAUX 
S.  1292.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1920,  to  require  vessels  used  to 
transport  sewage  sludge  to  be  built  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CoHXR): 
S.  1293.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Ethics  In  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978  to  provide  a  continuing 
authorization  for  independent  counsel,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  hlmaell, 
Mr.  Weickxr.  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  MUR- 
Kowsxi,    Mr.    BiNOAMAH,    and    Mr. 
Hbcht): 
S.  1294.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  development 
of  technologies  which  will  enable  fuel  cells 
to  use  alternative  fuel  sources;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.   MATSUNAGA  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Moa- 
KOWSKi.  and  Mr.  Bingamah): 
S.  1295.  A  bill  to  develop  a  national  policy 
for  the  utilization  of  fuel  cell  technology;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Hi.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  1296.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  hydrogen  re- 
search and  development  program;  to  the 
Committee    on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
sources. 

By  B4r.  SANFORD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Helms): 
SJ.  Res.  138.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  July  13,  1987, 
and  ending  on  July  26.  1987,  as  "U.S.  Olym- 
pic Festival— "87  Celebration",  and  to  desig- 
nate July  17.  1987,  as  "U.S.  Olympic  Festi- 
val—"87  Day";, to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  Bosoiwrrz.  Mr.  Chafee. 
Mr.  Cochran.  B4r.  D'Amato.  Mr. 
Danvorth.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Dtjren- 
BERGER.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 
Helms.  Mr.  Humtkrey.  Mr.  Karnes, 
Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr. 
McClure.  Mr.  MURKOWSKI,  Mr. 
NicKLES.  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Staftori).  Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Trhile, 
Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr. 
BuRDicK.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Conrad. 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Fowler.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr. 
Hefun,  Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Lau- 
TXNBERG,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Matsunaoa, 
Ms.  MncuLSKi.  Mr.  Moywihan.  Mr. 
NUNM.  Mr.  RwGLE,  Mr.  Stenhis,  and 
Mr.  Bond): 
SJ.  Res.  139.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate July  20.  1987.  as  "Space  Exploration 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Byrd, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Bradley, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 


McCLuaK,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Bukdick, 
ISx.  iHOtnrB,  Mr.  Karnes,  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Lugar,  tdr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Lautenbero.  Mr. 
Boschwitz.  B£r.  Evans,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  QuAYLE.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Sanford, 
Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Crafee.  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  Durenbxrcer,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Murkowski.  Mr. 
Wallop,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Garn, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Proxmisb,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Helms, 
Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Bond.  Mr. 
Stmms,  Ms.  Mixxtlski,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  B^.  Gramm,  Mr.  Wekhcer.  Mr. 
Heinz.  Mr.  ECerry.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Pryor.  Mr.  BORZN,  and  Mr.  Spec- 
ter): 
S.J.  Res.  140.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  beginning  July  13,  1987,  as 
"Snow  White  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   NICKLES   (for   himself.   Mr. 
BoRXN.  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Daschle, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  E>ole,  Mr.  Exon. 
Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr. 
Hetum,    Mr.    Hollincs,    Mr.    Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr. 
Matsunaga,    Mr.    Mxtzenbaum,    Mr. 
Moynihan.    Mr.    Murkowski,    Mr. 
Nunn,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Pressler.  B4r. 
Pryor,  and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.J.  Res.  141.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing August  29,   1988,  as  "National  China?; 
Burma-India  Veterans  Appreciation  Day";' 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUowing  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  FORD: 

S.  Res.  223.  An  original  resolution  relating 
to  the  purchase  of  calendars;  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration;  placed 
on  the  calendar. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILUS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BREAUX: 
S.  1281.  A  biU  to  amend  Public  Law 
97-360.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 
extension  op  set-aside  for  ships  involved 

IN  WORLD  health  CARE 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  amend  P.L.  97-360  imder  which 
three  surplus  Federal  ships  have  been 
set  aside  for  utilization  by  Life  Inter- 
national, life  International  is  a  non- 
profit, humanitarian  organization 
which  is  endeavoring  to  develop  a 
mercy  fleet  which  would  take  aid. 
technical  assistance,  health  care, 
training  and  education  to  the  people 
of  the  Third  World.  The  blU  would 
extend  the  set  aside  of  the  three  ships 
until  September  30,  1992,  as  weU  as 
provide  the  necessary  two-thirds  of 
the  retrofit  fimding  on  a  matching 
basis.  These  ships  wUl  be  used  speclfi- 
caUy  for  the  provision  of  health  care 
and  other  humanitarian  services  to  de- 
veloping countries. 
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The  biU  is  nearly  identical  to  a  biU 
(H.R.  1097)  that  was  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
except  that  I  would  propose  instead  to 
make  use  of  one  of  the  many  commer- 
cial vessels  now  "repossessed"  by  the 
Maritime  Administra^on  [MarAd] 
under  the  title  11  Obligation  Ouaran- 
ty  Program.  Biany  of  these  vessels  are 
presently  mothbaUed  at  substantial 
annual  cost  to  the  Government  and 
are  not  likely  to  be  re-sold  to  the  com- 
mercial market  in  the  near  future. 
Furthermore,  the  cost  of  retrofitting 
certain  of  these  vessel  designs  would 
be  far  less  than  the  type  of  vessel  pro- 
posed in  the  House  legislation.  I  think 
this  represents  a  far  more  cost  effi- 
cient proposal  to  achieve  the  very 
noble  and  important  objectives  of  Life 
International. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  biU  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

S.  1281 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  act  to  set  aside  certain  sur- 
plus vessels  for  use  in  the  provision  of 
health  and  other  humanitarian  services  to 
developing  countries",  approved  October  22, 
1982  (PubUc  Law  97-360;  96  Stat.  1718)  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  6  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  6.  This  Act  applies  to— 

"(1)  United  SUtes  Ship  General  Nelson  U. 
Walker  P2-SE2-R1  currently  held  In  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet; 

"(2)  the  United  States  Ship  Sanctuarn 
AH-20.  which' shall  be  transferred  to  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet;  and 

"(3)  an  offshore  supply  ship  currently  in 
the  possession  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion.". 

(2)  Section  7  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  7.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated without  fiscal  year  limitation,  as  the 
appropriation  law  may  provide  for  the  use 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation,  to 
pay  for  not  more  than  two-tlilrds  of  the  cost 
of  retrofitting  the  vessels  listed  in  section  6 
of  this  Act  if — 

"(1)  the  vessels  are  to  be  used  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  the  recipient  has  satisfactorily  dem- 
onstrated to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion that  sufficient  funds  are  available  to 
pay  for  the  recipient's  portion  of  the  cost  of 
retrofitting  the  vessels: 

"(3)  retrofitting  of  one  vessel  Is  completed 
before  retrofitting  begins  on  each  of  the 
succeeding  vessels;  and 

"(4)  all  work  is  done  in  the  United  States 
shipyard.". 

(3)  Add  at  the  end  the  foUowlnr 

"Sec.  8.  This  Act  expires  on  September  30. 
1992.".« 


By  Mr.  LAUTED^ERG  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Grassxxt. 
Ids.  MiKxnfKi.  Mr.  SmoH,  and 
Mr.  PROzmRE): 
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8.  1282.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
poaltion  of  aanctloDS  against  countries 
luppoitint  international  terrorism. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

■BianBiCB  or  wtAtm^vomtotaa  TnuioauM 

ACT 

«  Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  Introduce,  along  with  Sena- 
ton  Kbbt.  Obasslst.  Mikulski. 
Pboxmiu.  and  Sncoii.  a  bill  aimed  at 
curbing  the  activities  of  states  that 
support  vaA  w^tamot  international  ter- 
rorism. It  would  do  so  by  creating  a 
presumption  In  favor  of  the  Imposition 
of  a  variety  of  economic  and  diplomat- 
ic penalties  on  such  countries,  and  by 
requiring  closer  consultation  between 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  on 
our  policy  toward  states  that  sponsor 
terrorlim. 

Last  year.  Americans  were  the  No.  1 
target  of  International  terrorism.  In 
19M.  roughly  27  percent  of  all  terror- 
ist Incidents  Involved  American  Inter- 
ests or  property.  12  Americans  were 
kiUed  by  terrorists,  and  101  were 
wounded.  Even  beyond  the  lives  lost 
and  Injured  by  terrorism,  the  damage 
to  America's  peace  of  mind.  Its  ability 
to  conduct  diplmoacy,  to  protect  Its  In- 
terests abroad,  and  to  Americans'  abili- 
ty to  travel  freely  In  the  world  has 
been  Incalculable. 

Americans  have  the  right  to  expect 
that  their  Government  will  do  every- 
thing It  can  to  stop  terrorism.  But  de- 
spite tough  talk  on  terrorism.  U.S. 
policy  has  often  neglected  the  key  role 
that  states  play  in  supporting  and 
sponsoring  terrorism.  And  in  neglect- 
ing that  role.  It  has  continued  to  pro- 
vide aid.  credit,  and  other  benefits  to 
natlAnf  long  after  we've  Identified 
them  as  supporting  and  sponsoring 
terrorism  against  Americans. 

Why  should  we  care  about  state 
sponsorship  of  terrorism?  Because  ter- 
rorist groups  do  not  operate  alone. 
Their  effectiveness  is  enhanced  consid- 
erably by  the  assistance  they  receive 
from  their  state  sponsors.  Assistance 
like  money,  arms,  and  explosives.  Like 
recruitment  and  training,  passports. 
Infiltration  and  escape  routes.  Like 
transportation,  rapid  communications, 
safe  havens,  and  sanctiuu7- 

This  ssirlfrtTi"*^  forms  an  elaborate 
international  life  support  network  on 
which  terrorists  depend.  Without  it, 
terrorists  would  be  out  in  the  cold. 
They'd  find  it  a  lot  more  dif ficiUt  to 
operate. 

The  State  Department  acknowledges 
the  key  role  played  by  state  sponsors 
of  terrorism.  The  Department  of 
State's  "Patterns  of  Global  Terrorism: 
1985.  published  in  October  of  1986, 
States: 

That  in  l*rse  meaaure  the  rmnse  and  leth- 
ality of  terrortsm  In  1989  derived  larsely 
from  the  active  role  continually  played  by 
■overelgn  itates— most  notably  Libya,  Syria, 
and  Iran.  The  unprecedented  degree  of 
h»'*«"g  by  tbeae  atatea  and,  on  some  cases. 


their  active  participation  in  terrorist  oper- 
ations continued  to  make  International  ter- 
rorism, very  much  a  problem. 

The  CIA  has  also  acknowledged  the 
critical  role  of  state  sponsors  in  accom- 
plishing terrorism's  dirty  business. 
The  late  CIA  Director  William  Casey 
stated  in  Washington  Post's  May  22, 
1986  ediUon  that: 

Libya,  Syria  and  Iran  use  terrorism  as  an 
Instrument  of  forelsn  policy.  They  hire  and 
support  established  terrorist  organisations. 
These  countries  make  their  officials,  their 
embassies,  their  diplomatic  pouches,  their 
communications  channels,  and  their  terrori- 
tory  as  safe  havens  (or  these  criminals  to 
plan,  direct,  and  execute  bombing,  aaaaasi- 
natlon,  kidnapping  and  other  terrorist  oper- 
ations. 

And  while  it's  often  diffictilt  to 
locate  individual  terrorists,  we  have 
the  address  of  their  state  sponsors. 
Secretary  of  State  Shultz  is  required 
to  keep  a  list  pursuant  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  countries  that  demonstrate  a 
consistent  pattern  of  support  for  and 
sponsorship  of  terrorism.  That  Ust 
currently  includes  Syria.  Libya.  Iran. 
South  Yemen,  and  Cuba. 

Despite  the  acknowledged  role  that 
certain,  well-ldentlfled  states  play  in 
encouraging,  supporting,  and  even 
sponsoring  terrorism  against  Ameri- 
cans, the  United  States  has  often 
failed  to  penalize  them  for  their  be- 
havior. In  many  cases,  these  countries 
continue  to  receive  UJS.  foreign  aid 
dollars,  arms,  and  access  to  our  mar- 
kets long  after  they  have  been  found 
to  engage  In  a  consistent  pattern  of 
state  support  for  terrorism.  We  need 
to  stop  subdizlng  the  very  countries 
that  subsidize  terror. 

For  example,  Syria  has  been  on  the 
Department  of  State's  list  of  state 
sponsors  of  terrorism  since  the  list's 
Inception  in  1979.  And  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  section  620<A)(a). 
22  U.S.C.  section  2371  (a)  provides 
that  the  United  States  may  not  pro- 
vide any  assistance  to  any  coimtry  the 
President  determines  supports  inter- 
national terrorism,  unless  he  finds 
that  it  is  in  our  national  security  or 
humanitarian  interests  to  do  so,  and  so 
notifies  Congress. 

But  according  to  a  OAO  report  done 
at  my  request.  It  was  not  until  1983 
that  we  cut  off  Syria's  economic  assist- 
ance, and  not  until  1984  that  we  pro- 
hibited all  foreign  assistance  to  Syria 
Between  1979  and  1983,  Syria  received 
$113.8  million  in  American  aid.  The 
OAO  report  also  shows  that  it  was 
only  last  year  that  we  ended  Export- 
Import  Bank  programs  in  Syria  termi- 
nated Syria's  landing  rights  in  the 
United  States,  suspended  United 
States  sales  of  Syrian  Arab  airline 
tickets  in  the  United  States,  ended  the 
Export  Enhancement  Program  for 
Syria,  and  banned  the  sale  of  sophisti- 
cated technology  like  computers  and 
aircraft. 


It's  not  that  we  don't  have  the 
power  to  stop  such  policies.  It's  that 
we  haven't  used  it. 

Although  a  wide  range  of  laws  on 
our  books  permit  the  President  to  cut 
off  foreign  aid  and  impose  other  sanc- 
tions for  the  support  of  terrorism,  in 
many  Instances,  these  sanctions  are 
just  not  imposed. 

And  there  are  some  sanctions  that 
we  don't  now  have  the  authority  to 
impose,  but  that  we  should.  For  in- 
stance, Syria  and  every  other  country 
on  the  Secretrary  of  State's  terrorist 
list  is  eligible  for  World  Bank  and 
other  multilateral  development  t>ank 
loans  without  protest  from  the  United 
States  unless  they  provide  sanctuary 
to  terrorists. 

Last  year,  the  World  Bank  approved 
over  $75  million  in  loans  to  Syria  with- 
out a  single  word  of  protest  from  the 
United  States  because  of  their  support 
for  terrorism.  Elven  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Baker  conceded  in  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  that  the  United  States 
should  have  voted  no  on  this  loan  be- 
cause of  Syria's  record  of  support  for 
terrorism,  instead  of  abstaining  on 
human  rights  grounds. 

It's  clear  from  the  ex^ple  of  Syria 
that  any  administration  should  be 
compelled  to  spell  out  and  to  justify  to 
the  Congress,  its  policy  toward  each 
nation  that  supports  terrorism.  Con- 
gress should  play  a  more  formal  role 
in  reviewing  the  comprehensiveness  of 
sanctions  on  countries  that  support 
terrorism  against  Americans.  And, 
there  should  t>e  a  presumption  in 
favor  of  denying  foreign  aid  and  other 
benefits  to  countries  that  persist  in 
supporting  and  sponsoring  state  ter- 
rorism. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced today  requires  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  keep  a  list  of  countries  that 
exhibit  a  pattern  of  consistent  state 
support  for  terrorism,  much  the  same 
way  that  he  now  keeps  such  a  list  pur- 
suant to  the  requirements  of  the 
E^xport  Administration  Act.  When  a 
country  is  placed  on  that  list,  a  variety 
of  sanctions,  including  a  cutoff  of  for- 
eign aid,  arms  sales,  a  freezing  of  that 
country's  assets  in  the  United  States, 
and  other  sanctions  will  t>e  presumed 
to  go  into  effect  within  30  days,  unless 
the  President  waives  those  sanctions. 

If  the  President  does  not  want  those 
sanctions  to  go  Into  effect,  he  must, 
within  30  days,  submit  to  Congress  a 
detailed  explanation  of  why  the  impo- 
sition of  any  or  all  of  those  sanctions 
would  not  be  in  national  security  in- 
terest of  the  United  States,  or  in  hu- 
manitarian interests.  Congress  then 
has  a  period  of  30  days  to  overrule 
that  decision,  which  it  must  do  by 
passing  a  resolution  of  disapproval. 

In  the  event  of  an  emergency,  the 
President  may  remove  sanctions  al- 
ready in  place  by  providing  a  certifica- 


tion that  such  an  emergency  exists, 
and  giving  notice  to  the  heads  of  the 
Intelligence  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committees  In  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

If  our  coimtry  is  to  be  taken  serious- 
ly when  we  say  we  want  to  get  tough 
on  terror,  we  should  not  be  providing 
foreign  aid,  arms,  loans,  and  favorable 
treatment  to  countries  that  engage  in 
state  support  or  state  sponsorship  of 
terrorism.  We  must  go  after  not  only 
the  members  of  terrorist  rings,  but 
those  who  bankroll  and  train  the  ring- 
leaders—the state  sponsors  of  terror. 

Sanctions  send  a  powerful  nonmlll- 
tary  tUgoal  to  such  states  that  we  will 
not  countenance  business  as  ustial 
with  those  who  support  the  killing, 
niaimlng,  and  kidnapping  of  Ameri- 
cans. They  demonstrate  that  we  sup- 
port our  policies  with  actions  as  well 
as  words,  and  are  prepared  to  incur 
costs  In  our  battle  against  internation- 
al terrorism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  deter- 
rence of  State-Sponsored  Terrorism 
Act  of  1987,  as  well  as  the  GAO  report 
entitled  "Terrorism,  Laws  Cited  Im- 
posing Sanctions  on  Nations  Support- 
ing Terrorism,"  appear  in  the  Rscord 
after  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RgcoRO,  as  follows: 

S.  1283 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Repretentative*    of  the    United   Statet    of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled. 

SHORT  TTTLE 

SacnoK  1.  ThU  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Deterrence  of  SUte-Sponsored  Terrorism 
Act  of  1987". 

LIST  or  COUKTRIES  SOrPORTIHO  TEKRORISU 

S«c.  2.  <a)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  thereaf- 
ter on  February  1  of  each  year,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
the  Congreas  a  report  setting  forth  a  list  of 
those  countries,  if  any,  which  he  has  deter- 
mined have  repeatedly  provided  support  for 
acts  of  international  terrorism.  This  list 
may  be  referred  to  as  the  "terrorist  list". 

(b)  Not  later  than  7  days  after  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  determines  that  a  country  on 
the  terrorist  list  no  longer  is  providing  sup- 
port for  acta  of  international  terrorism,  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  supplemental  report 
setting  forth  his  determination,  and  such 
country  shall  be  deemed  to  be  removed  from 
the  terrorist  list  upon  receipt  by  the  Con- 
gress of  auch  report. 

SANcnoHs  AOAHtsT  couirrKKa  aorroKTiHO 
urraufATioNAL  terrorism;  waivxr 

Sk.  3.  (a)  The  sanctions  described  In  sub- 
aecUon  (d)  shaU  be  Imposed  against  any 
country  which  Is  placed  on  the  terrorlat  list 
and  ahall  be  effective— 

(1)  30  calendar  days  after  the  name  of 
aucb  country  is  first  placed  on  auch  list, 
except  that  such  sanctions  or  any  part 
thereof,  as  the  President  may  specify.  shaU 
not  take  effect  if.  within  such  30-day  period, 
the  President  makes  a  determination  and 
report  described  in  subsection  (c):  or 


(3)  in  the  case  of  sanctions  specified  in  a 
determination  which  is  described  In  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  which  is  disapproved  by  enact- 
ment of  a  joint  resolution  under  section  5. 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  Joint  reso- 
lution. 

(b)  All  or  any  of  the  aanctlons.  as  the 
President  may  specify,  which  are  described 
In  subsection  (d)  and  which  are  In  effect 
with  respect  to  a  country  shall  cease  to 
apply— 

(1)  If  the  President  makes  a  determination 
and  report  described  In  subsection  (c),  30 
legislative  days  after  tht  date  of  such  deter- 
mination; or 

(3)  if  the  President  determines  that  an 
emergency  situation  exists  which  would  jus- 
tify the  partial  or  complete  lifting  of  sanc- 
tions, upon  his  certification  of  the  existence 
of  such  an  emergency  situation  to  the  chair- 
men of  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  chairmen  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  and  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 

(cKI)  The  determination  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)(1)  or  In  subsection  (bKI)  Is  a 
determination  by  the  President  that  It  is  in 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  humanitarian  interests,  to  take  the 
action  described  In  the  appropriate  subsec- 
tion. 

(2XA)  The  report  referred  to  in  such  sub- 
sections Is  a  report  which  Is  prepared  by  the 
President  and  transmitted  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  the  Congress  and  which 
contains  the  appropriate  determination  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (I). 

(B)  The  President  shall  include  in  any 
such  report  a  detailed  explanation  of  his 
reasons  for  making  a  determination  under 
paragraph  (1).  Any  part  of  such  explanation 
may  be  Included,  If  necessary.  In  a  classified 
addendum  to  such  report,  except  that  each 
such  report  shall  contain  an  unclasaifled 
summary  of  such  explanation. 

(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
phrase  "appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gre^"  means  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate. 

(d)  The  sanctions  referred  to  In  subaec- 
tiona  (a)  and  (b)  are  the  following: 

(1)  All  United  SUtes  assistance  for  such 
country  shall  be  terminated. 

(2)  No  technology  of  such  country  and  no 
goods  (or  any  part  thereof)  which  are  pro- 
duced, grown,  or  manufactured  in  such 
country  may  be  imported  into  the  United 
States,  except  that  such  technology  or 
goods  may  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  If  additional  duties  are  Imposed  on 
such  Imports  in  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(3)  The  President  shall  deny  to  all  prod- 
ucts of  such  coxintry  duty-free  tariff  treat- 
ment under  tlUe  V  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences). 

(4KA)  The  Secretary  of  SUte  shaU 
promptly  take  whatever  steps  may  be  neces- 
sary to  terminate  any  air  or  sea  transporta- 
tion agreement  In  effect  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  such  country  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  such  agreement. 

(B)  Upon  the  termination  of  any  auch 
agreement  or,  if  no  such  agreement  is  In 
effect,  upon  the  effective  date  of  sanctions 
determined  under  section  3(a).  the  Secre- 
tary of  TransporUtlon  shall  prohibit  any 
aircraft  or  vessel  owned  directly  or  indirect- 
ly by  the  government  of  such  country  or  its 


nationals  from  engaging  in  air  or  sea  trans- 
porUtlon  with  respect  to  the  United  States. 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
provide  for  such  exceptions  from  the  prohi- 
bition contained  In  subparagraph  (B)  as  the 
Secretary  considers  necessary  to  provide  for 
emergencies  In  which  the  safety  of  the  air- 
craft or  vessel  or  its  crew  or  paaaengera  Is 
threatened. 

(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "aircraft"  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  In  section  101  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  VJB.C.  1301). 

(SKA)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ahall 
Instruct  the  United  SUtes  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  each  international  financial  institu- 
tion to  vote  against  any  loan  or  other  use  of 
the  funds  of  the  respective  Institution  to  or 
for  such  country. 

(B)  For  pttrpoees  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "International  financial  Institution" 
Includes— 

(1)  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  the  International 
Development  Association,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund;  and 

(ii)  wherever  applicable,  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Banit,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  African  Development  Bank, 
and  the  African  Development  Fund. 

(6)  The  President  shall  exercise  his  au- 
thorities under  the  International  E^mergen- 
cy  Economic  Powers  Act  (other  than  section 
204)  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  that  no 
such  country  or  any  national  thereof  may 
transfer  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  SUtes  any  property  or  credit  in 
which  such  country  or  national  thereof  has 
any  financial  Interest. 

(7)  Section  901(j)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  tax 
credits  for  the  amount  of  any  Income,  war 
profits,  and  excess  profite  taxes  paid  or  ac- 
crued to  such  country  by  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States. 

(e)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  901(j)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (AKil): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (AKlv)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof ",  or"; 

(3)  by  addiiig  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(A)  the  following  new  clause: 

"(V)  which  the  Secretary  of  SUte  has. 
pursuant  to  section  (2Ka)  of  the  Anti-Ter- 
rorism Act  of  1987,  designated  as  a  foreign 
country  which  repeatedly  provides  support 
for  acts  of  International  terrorism."; 

(4)  by  striltlng  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (BKIKI); 

(5)  by  striking  out  "subparagraph  (A), 
and"  In  subparagraph  (BKIKII)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "clauses  (1),  (ii),  (ill),  and 
(Iv)  of  subparagraph  (A),  or";  and 

(6)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  aubpara- 
graph  (BKI)  the  following  new  subclauae: 

"(HI)  the  effective  date  determined  under 
section  3(a)  of  the  Anti-Terrorism  Act  of 
1987  with  respect  to  a  coimtry  deacribed  in 
subparagraph  (AKv),  and". 

(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"legislative  days"  means  the  days  on  which 
both  Houses  of  Congress  are  in  seaaiaii. 

rOLICT  TOWARD  COORSIHATIOH  Or  SANCTlUaS 
WITH  ALLIRS 

Sk.  4.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that. 
In  any  case  in  which  any  sanction  Is  impoaed 
against  a  country  under  section  3.  the  Presi- 
dent should  make  vigorous  efforts  to  obtain 
the  Imposition  of  a  similar  sanction  by  the 
allies  of  the  United  SUtes. 
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KMAL  ncnrnw,  puourr  nocmoumn 
Sac.  9.  (aKl)  NotwitbcUndiiK  the  excep- 
tion contained  In  section  XkHl),  the  ntnc- 
tioiM  ilMtrlhufl  in  McUon  Xd)  ■haJl  take 
effect  with  respect  to  a  country  on  the  date 
de«rflMd  in  wctlon  a(aHa)  If  the  Consreai 
enacU  a  Joint  reaolutlon  of  dtaapproval.  In 
aocordanee  with  this  eecUon.  within  M  leda- 
latlve  dayi  after  trannnlttal  of  the  report 
required  by  wctlon  3(aM  1 ). 

(2)  Notwitbatandlnc  the  waiver  made  In 
aeetlon  MbXl).  the  aanctlona  described  In 
aectloa  9<d)  ihaU  continue  In  effect  with  re- 
meet  to  a  country  If  the  Concreas  enacU  a 
joint  reMtutloa  of  disapproval,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  aecUon.  within  30  legislative 
dajrt  alter  transnittal  of  the  report  required 
by  section  XbXl). 

(bMl)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'Joint  resolution'  means  only  a  Joint 
reaolution  introduced  In  a  House  of  Con- 
greas  within  3  legiBUUve  days  after  the  ap- 
propriate committee  of  such  House  of  Con- 
grea  lecelvea  a  report  required  by  section 
3<aKl)or3<bXI>- 

(A)  the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  Is  as  follows:  "That  the  Congress 
hereby  disapproves  the  determination  of 
the  President  contained  In  the  report  sub- 
mitted on ,  ■■  re- 
quired by -  of  the  Anti-Ter- 

rorian  Act  of  1987",  with  the  appropriate 
date  inserted  in  the  first  blank  and  "section 
3<aKl>"  or  "secUon  3<bKl)".  as  the  case  may 
be.  inserted  In  the  second  blank. 
(B>  wtUch  does  not  have  a  preamble:  and 
(C>  the  title  of  which  ts  as  follows:  "Joint 
Reaolution  disapproving  sanctions  under 
the  Anti-Terrorism  Act  of  1987". 

(2)  A  Joint  resolution,  upon  Introduction 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or.  upon  In- 
troduction in  the  Senate,  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatlcms  of 
the  Senate. 

(1>  For  ™>»Twvi*«  of  this  section,  the  term 
"legislative  day"  means,  with  respect  to  a 
House  of  Congress,  a  day  on  wtiich  such 
House  of  Congress  Is  In  session. 

(cXl)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
apply  to  the  consideration  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  a  Joint  resolution  with 
respect  to  a  report  required  by  section 
3<aXl)or3(bKl). 

(3)  If  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  not  re- 
ported the  Joint  resolution  by  the  end  of  IS 
legislative  days  after  the  first  Joint  resolu- 
tion was  Introduced,  such  Committee  shall 
be  discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  first  JMnt  resolution  and  that  Joint  reso- 
lution sl^B  be  placed  on  the  appropriate 
calendar  of  the  House. 

(3XA)  At  any  time  after  the  first  Joint  res- 
olution placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar 
lias  been  on  that  calendar  for  a  period  of  5 
legislative  days,  it  Is  In  order  for  any 
Member  of  the  House  (after  consultation 
with  the  Speaker  as  to  the  most  appropriate 
time  for  the  oonsideratlon  of  ttiat  Joint  reso- 
lution) to  move  tluit  the  House  resolve  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  tiiat  Joint  resolution.  The  motion  is 
higtUy  privileged  and  Is  in  order  even 
though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  disagreed  to.  All  points  of  order 
against  the  Joint  resolution  under  clauses  2 
and  6  of  Rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  are  waived.  If  the  motion  Is  agreed 
to.  the  Joint  resolution  shall  remain  the  un- 
finished business  of  the  House  until  dis- 
posed of.  A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 


which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to  shall  not  be  In  order. 

(B)  Debate  on  the  Joint  resolution  shall 
not  exceed  ten  hours,  which  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  a  Member  favoring  and  a 
Member  opposing  the  Joint  resolution.  A 
motion  to  limit  debate  Is  In  order  at  any 
time  in  the  House  or  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  Is  not  debatable. 

(C)  An  amendment  to  the  Joint  resolution 
Is  not  In  order. 

<D>  At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the 
Joint  resolution,  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  shall  rise  and  report  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion back  to  the  House,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  Joint  resolution  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion. 

(dKI)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
apply  to  the  consideration  in  the  Senate  of 
a  Joint  reaolution  with  respect  to  a  report 
required  by  section  3(a><l)  or  3<bXl). 

(SKA)  If  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  (hereafter  In  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  the  "Committee")  has 
not  reported  a  Joint  resolution  at  the  end  of 
15  legislative  days  after  its  introduction,  it  is 
In  order  to  move  either  to  discharge  the 
Committee  from  further  consideration  of 
the  Joint  reaolution  or  to  dlscltarge  the 
Committee  from  further  consideration  of 
any  other  Joint  resolution  Introduced  with 
respect  to  the  same  report  which  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee,  except  that  no 
motion  to  discharge  shall  be  in  order  after 
the  Committee  has  reported  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  same  report. 

(B)  A  motion  to  discharge  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  may  be  made 
only  by  a  Senator  favoring  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. Is  privileged,  and  debate  thereon  shall 
be  limited  to  not  more  than  1  hour,  to  be  di- 
vided equally  between  those  favoring  and 
those  opposing  the  Joint  resolution,  the 
time  to  be  divided  equally  between,  and  con- 
trolled by,  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  their  (lesignees.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  is  not  In  order,  and  it  is 
not  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  wtilch  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to. 

(3)  When  the  Committee  has  reported,  or 
has  been  deemed  to  be  discharged  (under 
paragraph  (2))  from  further  consideration 
of  a  Joint  resolution,  notwithstanding  any 
rule  or  precedent  of  the  Senate.  Including 
Rule  22.  it  is  at  any  time  thereafter  in  order 
(even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same 
effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  for  any  Sena- 
tor to  move  to  proceed  to  the  (wnsideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  the  Joint  resolution  (and 
against  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion) are  waived. 

(4KA)  A  motion  In  the  Senate  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  a  Joint  resolution 
shall  be  privileged.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  shall  not  be  in  order,  nor  shall  It  be 
In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to. 

(B)  Debate  In  the  Senate  on  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion, and  all  debatable  motions  and  appeals 
In  connection  therewith,  shall  be  limited  to 
not  more  than  10  hours,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed between,  and  controlled  by.  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  their  des- 
ignees. 

(C)  Debate  In  the  Senate  on  any  debatable 
motion  or  appeal  In  connection  with  a  Joint 
resolution  shaU  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between,  and 
controlled  by,  the  mover  and  the  manager 
of  the  resolution,  except  that  In  the  event 


the  manager  of  the  resolution  is  in  favor  of 
any  such  motion  or  appeal,  the  time  in  op- 
position thereto,  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  his  designee.  Such  lead- 
ers, or  either  of  them.  may.  from  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  a  resolution. 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 
the  consideration  of  any  detwtable  motion 
or  appeal. 

(D)  A  motion  in  the  Senate  to  further 
limit  debate  on  a  Joint  resolution,  debatable 
motion,  or  appeal  is  not  debatable.  No 
amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit,  a 
Joint  resolution  Is  In  order  In  the  Senate. 

(5)  If,  before  the  passage  by  the  Senate  of 
a  Joint  resolution,  the  Senate  receives  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion, then  the  following  procedures  shall 
apply: 

(A)  The  Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  not  be  referred  to  a 
committee. 

(B)  With  respect  to  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate— 

(i)  the  procedure  in  the  Senate  shall  be 
the  same  as  if  no  Joint  resolution  had  been 
received  from  the  House;  but 

(U)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  on 
the  Joint  resolution  of  the  House. 

(C)  U[>on  disposition  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion received  from  the  House,  it  siiall  not 
longer  t>e  in  order  to  consider  the  Joint  reso- 
lution originated  In  the  Senate. 

(6)  If  the  Senate  receives  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  Joint  resolution  after 
the  Senate  has  disposed  of  a  Senate  origi- 
nated Joint  resolution,  the  action  of  the 
Senate  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the 
Senate  originated  Joint  resolution  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  action  of  the  Senate  with 
regard  to  the  House  originated  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

(e>  Subsections  (b)  through  (d)  are  en- 
acted— 

(1)  as  exercises  of  the  rulemaking  powers 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate, 
and  as  such  they  are  deemed  a  part  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  and  the  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  the  case  of 
Joint  resolutions  under  this  section,  and 
they  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent  with  such 
rules;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
change  their  rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  the  House  or 
Senate,  and  of  the  right  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
report  a  resolution  for  the  consideration  of 
any  measure. 

DKriMlTlONS 

Sic.  6.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 
(I)  the  term  '"act  of  international  terror- 
Ism"  means  an  activity  that— 

(A)  Involves  a  violent  act  or  an  act  danger- 
ous to  human  life  that  is  a  violation  of  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State,  or  that  would  be  a  criminal  violation 
if  committed  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State;  and 

(B)  appears  to  be  Intended— 

(I)  to  intimidate  or  coerce  a  civilian  popu- 
lation: 

(II)  to  Influence  the  policy  of  a  govern- 
ment by  intimidation  or  coercion:  or 

(ill)  to  affect  the  conduct  of  a  govenunent 
by  assassination  or  kidnapping;  and 

(C)  occurs  totally  outside  the  United 
States,  or  transcends  national  boundaries  In 


terms  of  the  means  by  which  such  activity  Is 
accomplished,  the  persons  such  activity  ap- 
pears Intended  to  coerce  or  Intimidate,  or 
the  locale  \n  which  the  perpetrators  operate 
or  seek  asylum; 
(3)  the  term  "support"  includes— 

(A)  furnishing  arms,  explosives,  or  lethal 
substances  to  Individuals,  groups,  or  organi- 
zations with  the  likelihood  that  they  will  be 
used  in  the  commission  of  any  act  of  inter- 
national terrorism; 

(B)  planning,  directing,  providing  training 
for,  or  assisting  in  the  execution  of  any  act 
of  International  terrorism: 

(C)  providing  direct  or  indirect  financial 
bacUng  for  the  commission  of  any  act  of 
international  terrorism; 

(D)  providing  diplomatic  facilities  intend- 
ed to  aid  or  abet  the  commission  of  any  act 
of  international  terrorism;  or 

(E)  allowing  the  use  of  Its  territory  as  a 
sanctuary  from  extradition  or  prosecution 
for  any  act  of  international  terrorism;  and 

(3)  the  term  "United  States  assistance"  In- 
cludes any  assistance  of  any  kind  which  Is 
provided  by  grant,  sale,  loan,  lease,  credit, 
guaranty,  or  insurance,  or  by  any  other 
means,  by  any  agency  or  lr»strumentallty  of 
the  United  States  Govenunent  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  any  foreign  country.  Including— 

(A)  assistance  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (including  programs  under 
title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  part  I,  relating  to 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion): 

(B)  sales,  credits,  and  guaranties  under 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act; 

(C)  sales  under  title  I  (including  title  III) 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  19M  and  donations  under 
title  II  of  such  Act  of  agricultural  commod- 
iUes; 

(D)  financing  programs  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  export  sales  of  agri- 
cultural commodities; 

(E)  financing  under  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945; 

(F)  assistance  under  the  Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962; 

(0)  programs  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act; 
(H)  assistance  under  the  Inter-American 

Foundation  Act; 

(1)  assistance  under  the  African  Develop- 
ment Foundation  Act; 

(J)  financial  assistance  for  foreign  persons 
or  groups  under  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961;  and 

(K)  assistance  of  any  kind  under  any 
other  Act. 

SscnoR-BT-SacTioii  Awalysis  or  Aim- 
TEKaoKisii  Act  op  1987 

Section  1:  Title  of  Wtt"  Deterrence  of 
State-Sponsored  Terrorism  Act  of  1987. 

Section  2:  LUt  of  countrle*  supporting  ter- 
Torittn: 

3(a)  Secretary  of  StaU't  terrorUt  lUt— 
Within  30  days  of  the  enactment,  and  there- 
after on  February  1  of  each  year,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
Congress  a  report  setting  forth  a  list  of 
those  countries,  if  any,  which  he  has  deter- 
mined have  repeatedly  provided  support  for 
acts  of  International  terrorism. 

Rationale.— This  creates  a  special  new  list 
on  terrorist  countries  Instead  of  using  the 
list  kept  by  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  That's  because 
this  bill  sets  In  motion  a  whole  process  for 
imposing  sanctions  that  wss  not  Intended 
when  the  Export  Administration  Act  list 
was  set  up.  Also,  the  current  terrorist  list 
carries  notice  requirements  for  the  sale  of 
munitions  list  items  and  the  export  of  cer- 


tain items.  It  Is  preferable  to  keep  our  sanc- 
tions and  the  notice  requirements  separate. 

2(b)  Removal  of  country  from  list— When 
the  Secretary  of  State  determines  that  a 
country  listed  on  the  terrorist  list  Is  no 
longer  providing  support  for  acts  of  Interna- 
tional terrorism,  he  will  provide  a  report  to 
Congress  with  that  determination  within  7 
days.  Upon  receipt  of  that  determination, 
the  country  will  be  deemed  to  be  removed 
from  the  list. 

Section  3:  Sanctions  against  countries 
supporting  international  terrorism;  waiver: 

3(a)  Automatic  imposition  of  sanctions.— 
Whenever  a  country  is  placed  on  the  terror- 
ist list  kept  by  Secretary  Shultz  under  this 
act.  sanctions  specified  In  the  sections  below 
will  be  Imposed  on  that  country: 

(1)  within  30  calendar  days,  unless  the 
President  sends  a  written  determination  to 
Congress  that  imposition  of  any  or  all  of  the 
sanctions  set  out  below  are  not  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  of  the  U.S.  or  in  humanitari- 
an Interests,  and  explains  In  detail  why  this 
Is  so; 

(2)  If  the  President  sends  the  written  de- 
termination specified  above  and  Congress 
disapproves  that  finding  by  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion, then  the  sanctions  shall  go  into  effect 
when  the  Joint  resolution  is  enacted. 

Rationale.— This  preserves  Prebldentiai 
flexibility  and  authority  over  foreign  policy. 
However,  so  that  Congress  will  have  the 
right  to  learn  of  the  President's  rationale, 
and  have  an  informed  basis  to  review  that 
rationale.  It  will  be  provided  with  his  rea- 
sons. So  that  report  does  not  inadvertently 
require  the  disclosure  of  Information  that 
might  Jfeopardize  Intelligence  sources  or 
methods,  he  may  include  the  information  In 
a  classified  addendum  to  the  report. 

3(b)  Emergency  situations/changed  cir- 
cumstances.-Any  or  all  of  the  sanctions  In 
effect  for  a  particular  country  shall  cease  to 
apply: 

(1)  Changed  circumstances.— U  the  Presi- 
dent makes  a  determination  that  It  is  in  the 
national  Interest  of  the  U.S.  or  In  humani- 
tarian interests  to  remove  sanctions,  then 
the  sanctions  will  cease  to  apply  30  legisla- 
tive days  after  the  date  of  such  a  determina- 
tion, unless  Congress  passes  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion within  that  period  of  time  disapproving 
the  President's  determination. 

(2)  Emergency.— If  the  President  deter- 
mines that  an  emergency  situation  exists 
which  would  Justify  the  partial  or  complete 
lifting  of  sanctions,  and  certifies  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  and  Senate  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Intelligence  Committees  that  an 
emergency  exists. 

3<c)  DeterminatiorL— 

(1)  The  determination  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (aXl)  or  (bXl)  Is  a  determination 
that  It  Is  In  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  in  humanitarian  Interests 
not  to  impose  sanctions. 

(3KA)  Report—The  report  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  the  President  and  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  and  Senate. 

(B)  Detailed  eipJanofion.— The  report 
shall  Include  a  detailed  explanation  for  the 
reasons  for  m^fciTig  the  determination  that 
it  is  in  the  national  security  or  humanitari- 
an interests  of  our  country  not  to  Impose 
sanctions.  Any  part  of  such  explanation 
may  be  provided,  if  necessary  in  a  classified 
addendum  to  such  report,  except  that  each 
such  report  shall  contain  an  unclassified 
summary  of  such  explanation. 

3(d)  List  of  sanctions.— The  following 
sanctions  are  to  be  Imposed: 

(1)  Terminate  all  U.S.  assistance  to  that 
country  (Includes  Peace  Corps  Volunteers, 


agricultural  assistance,  arms  sales  snd  agri- 
cultural financing,  military  and  economic 
assistance,  Eximbank  financing); 

(2)  End  the  importation  of  technology  and 
goods  which  are  produced,  grown,  or  manu- 
factured In  such  country  into  the  United 
States,  or  impose  additional  duties  on  their 
Import  via  the  Secretary  of  Commerce: 

(3)  Deny  all  products  of  such  country 
duty-free  tariff  treatment  under  the  Gener- 
al System  of  Preferences; 

(4>(A)  Secretary  of  State  shall  take  steps 
to  terminate  any  air  or  sea  transportation 
agreement  In  effect  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  country; 

(B)  On  the  termination  of  the  agreement, 
or  If  no  agreement,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation will  prohibit  any  aircraft  of  vessel 
owned  by  the  government  of  the  coimtry  or 
its  nationals  from  engaging  In  air  or  sea 
transportation  with  respect  to  the  U.S. 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
provide  exceptions  for  emergencies  where 
the  safety  of  the  aircraft  or  vessel  or  its 
crew  or  passengers  is  threatened. 

(5)  The  U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the 
World  Bank,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Ass(x;lation.  the  IMF.  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  African  Development  Bank, 
and  the  African  Development  Fund,  will 
vote  against  any  loan  or  (i^ber  use  of  funds 
for  that  country. 

(6)  No  country  or  national  may  transfer 
out  of  the  U.S.  any  property  or  credit  in 
which  such  country  or  national  has  finan- 
cial Interest. 

(7)  Prohibit  private  citizens  from  taking 
tax  exemptions  for  taxes  paid  to  foreign 
governments  while  working  in  terrorist 
countries.  Prohibit  corporations  from  de- 
ducting taxes  paid  to  a  country  from  taxes 
paid  to  the  U.S.  govenunent,  when  the 
country  where  they  are  working  has  been 
deemed  to  be  a  terrorist  country. 

5ecfton  4:  Coordination  toith  Allies: 

A  sense  of  the  Congress  resolution  that 
whenever  sanctions  are  Imposed  under  this 
bill,  the  President  should  make  vigorous  ef- 
forts to  get  our  allies  to  do  the  same. 

Rationale: — Sanctions  are  most  effective 
when  coordinated  with  our  allies. 

Section  5:  Congressional  review  of  Presi- 
dent's decision: 

Any  sanction  specified  in  this  bill  will  be 
imt>osed  over  the  President's  objection  if 
Congress  enacts  a  Joint  resolution  disap- 
proving the  President's  determination 
within  30  days  of  his  sending  that  determi- 
nation to  Congress. 

The  Joint  resolution  will  be  considered  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House  in  accordance 
with  expedited  procedures  which  assure  the 
resolution's  consideration. 

Rationale.— One  of  the  problems  with  the 
system  as  it  now  works  is  that  Congress  does 
not  have  an  automatic  process  for  reviewing 
the  President's  decisions  on  sanctions  and 
considering  whether  it  agrees  or  not.  This 
provision  provides  Congress  with  that  right. 
However,  It  does  not  give  Congress  any 
power  it  does  not  now  have,  since  Congress 
could,  at  any  time,  impose  such  sanctions  on 
its  own. 

Section  S:  Definition: 

Support  for  Terrorism.  —Furnish  Ing  arms, 
explosives,  lethal  substances  to  individuals, 
groups,  or  organizations  with  the  likelihood 
that  they  will  be  used  in  the  commission  of 
any  act  of  international  terrorism;  planning, 
directing,  providing  training  for,  or  assisting 
In  the  execution  of  any  act  of  International 
terrorism;  providing  direct  or  indirect  finan- 
cial batddng  for  the  commission  of  any  act 
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of  Intemstkxukl  terrortam:  providing  diplo- 
matlc  fiefllUM  Intended  to  aid  or  abet  the 
oommtailon  of  any  act  of  international  ter- 
rortan;  or  aUowtnc  the  tue  of  lU  territory  •• 
a  MDCtnary  from  extradition  or  proeecution 
for  any  act  of  Inteniational  terrorlam. 

Tiuousm:  Law*  dm  Iitrouira  SAUcnoiis 

OH  NATIOm  SuirOBTOM  TBUK>aUM 

[national  Security  and  IntemaUoruJ 

Affairs  DtTialon] 

VA.  OsmAL  AuwuMTura  Omcs, 

WakJnotOH,  DC  AprU  17.  1M7. 
Hon.  nuax  R.  Lauiuubo. 
IA5.  SeaoiA 

Da4a  SniAToa  LAUiaimao:  This  report  re- 
q^oodi  to  your  January  12.  1987.  request 
that  we  determine  liov  often  and  under 
what  drcumatanoea  laws  Impoaing  sancUons 
on  na^**^*  mpportinc  terrorlam  have  been 
invoked. 

The  Kxport  Administration  Act  of  1979  re- 
quire* the  Secretary  of  State  to  oompUe  an- 
nually a  Uatinc  of  oountrtea  that  support  or 
participate  In  terrorist  acts.  Currently  Iran. 
Ubya.  Syria,  the  People's  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Yemen,  and  Cuba  tomprlae  the 
list.  Iraq,  formerly  on  the  list,  was  removed 
Inl9«a. 

FMeral  acendee-prlmarily  State.  Treas- 
ury. Commerce,  and  Transportation— have 
Identified  IS  laws  that  authorise  the  Presi- 
dent to  Invoke  sanctions  acalnst  nations 
supporUnc  terrorism.  No  central  source 
Identifies  individual  sanctions  with  specific 
laws.  However,  through  research  and  discus- 
sions with  acency  officials,  we  were  able  to 
Identify  sanctloos  since  I9T9  associated  with 
11  of  the  laws.  The  sanctions  Included  such 
things  as  Import  embargoes,  export  license 
controls,  freealng  assets,  terminating  new 
loans  and  credit  extensions,  restricting  arms 
sales  and  foreliv  assistance,  terminating  air 
aervteea.  and  curtailing  other  activities  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  naUons 
designated  as  supporting  terrorism.  Details 
regarding  the  sanctions  and  the  laws  are  in- 
eluded  in  appendices  I  through  m. 

In  conducting  this  review,  we  obtained  ex- 
ecutive orders  and  other  documenU  relating 
to  VA.  policies  on  terrorism:  interviewed  of- 
ficials of  the  DepartmenU  of  SUte.  Treas- 
ury. Commerce,  and  Transportation:  and 
Identified  specific  sanctions  imposed  In  re- 
sponse to  terrorist  incldenU  occurring  from 
1979  through  19M.  Our  work  was  performed 
from  February  through  AprU  1987  In  ac- 
cordance with  generally  accepted  govern- 
ment audit  standards. 

Unless  you  publicly  aimounce  its  contents 
earlier,  we  plan  no  further  distribution  of 
this  fact  sheet  until  30  days  from  the  date 
of  issue.  At  that  time  we  will  send  copies  to 
the  Departments  of  SUte.  Transportation. 
Commerce,  aitd  Treasury,  and  make  it  avail- 
able to  other  Interested  parties.  If  we  can  be 
of  further  aasistanoe.  please  call  me  on  27&- 
4138. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JoAa  M.  McCabx. 
AuociaU  Director. 

Amnoix  I 

CHKOirouMT  or  SAMcnoifs  bt  CouirrKT  Im 
Rxsrowsx  TO  TsxBOBiST  Iif ciDXirrs 

This  appendix  contains  profiles  of  the  0 
countries  sgalnst  which  U.S.  sanctions  have 
been  Imposed  and  describes  the  sanctions 
and  the  authority  cited  by  federal  agencies 
for  those  sanctions  in  response  to  terrorist 
incidents.  We  did  not  Independently  review 
each  of  the  sanctions  to  determine  whether 
the  cited  authority  was  appropriate. 


IBAK 

The  Iranian  studenU'  seixure  of  more 
than  100  hostages,  including  83  Americans, 
at  the  U.S.  embassy  compound  in  Teheran 
on  November  4,  1979.  marked  the  beglimlng 
of  the  U.S.-Iran  hostage  crisis  tliat  lasted 
more  than  14  months.  The  following  actions 
were  taken  as  a  result  of  the  crisis: 

Date  and  sanction: 

November  8.  1979— Halted  the  shipment 
of  VJB.  military  spare  parts  to  Iran.  Author- 
ity cited:  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

November  10.  1979— Required  all  post-sec- 
ondary students  who  were  Iranian  citiaens 
to  report  on  residence  and  non-lmmlgration 
status.  Authority  cited:  Imm^nratlon  and 
Nationality  Act. 

November  12.  1979— Restricterd  the 
Import  of  crude  oil  produced  in  Iran  and  un- 
finished oU  or  finished  products  made  from 
Iranian  crude  oil.  Authority  cited:  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1982. 

November  14.  1979— I>clared  sUte  of 
emergency  against  Iran.  Blocked  all  Iranian 
government  property  and  interests  in  prop- 
erty and  frose  Iraiuan  deposits  in  D.8. 
banks  and  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  banks.  Au- 
thority cited:  National  Emergencies  Act  and 
International  Emergency  Econontlc  Powers 
Act. 

April  7,  1980— Broke  diplomatic  reUtions 
with  Iran:  closed  Iranian  embassy  and  con- 
stilates  in  the  United  States:  expelled  diplo- 
mats and  consular  officials.  Authority  cited: 
Authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  mat- 
ters respecting  foreign  affairs  22  U.8.C. 
I  3668  (1983).  Invalidated  all  visas  issued  to 
Iranian  citizens  for  future  entry  into  the 
United  SUtes:  refused  to  reissue  visas  or 
issue  new  visas.  Authority  cited:  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

Embargoed  all  U.S.  exports  to  Iran,  except 
food  and  medicine;  ordered  an  inventory  of 
$8  billion  in  f  roaen  Iranian  asseU  and  an  in- 
ventory of  U.S.  financial  claims  against  Iran 
to  be  paid  out  of  these  asseU.  Authority 
cited:  International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act. 

April  17,  1980— Prohibited  aU  financial 
transactions  between  U.S.  and  Iranian  dtl- 
sens:  imposed  an  Import  embargo:  banned 
travel  to  Iran  of  all  U.S.  citizens  except 
Journalists:  released  for  U.S.  purchase  im- 
pounded military  equipment  intended  for 
Iran.  Authority  cited:  International  Emer- 
gency Economic  Powers  Act. 

April  20,  1980— Prohibited  travel  to.  In.  or 
through  Iran  by  permanent  resident  aliens. 
Authority  cited:  Executive  Order  13311— 
Further  Prohibitions  on  Transactions  with 
Iran.  April  17.  1980. 

Restricted  the  use  of  U.S.  passporU  to,  in. 
and  through  Iran  and  regulated  departures 
from  and  entry  into  the  United  SUtes  in 
connection  with  travel  to  Iran  by  citizens 
and  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Authority  cited:  Executive  Order 
11295— Rules  Governing  the  Granting,  Issu- 
ing and  Verifying  of  U.8.  Paasports.  August 
5,  1968,  Executive  Order  13311— Further 
Prohibitions  on  Transactions  with  Iran. 
April  17,  1980. 

January  19,  1981— Transferred  Iranian 
frosen  asaeU  from  the  United  SUtes  to  the 
Bank  of  England  in  preparation  for  the  re- 
lease and  exchange  of  U.S.  hostages. 

Iranian  AsseU  Control  Regulations  re- 
voked and  withdrawn.  Authority  cited: 
International  Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act. 

January  30.  1981— Hostages  released  in  ex- 
change for  B  partial  transfer  of  83.9  billion 
of  Iranian  assets. 


Relations  deteriorated  further  with  the 
bombing  of  U.S.  Marine  t>arracks  In  Beirut 
in  October  1983.  Iranian  Involvement  was  al- 
leged, and  as  a  result,  the  following  actions 
were  taken. 

Date  and  sanction: 

January  19.  1984— Secretary  of  State  des- 
ignated Iran  as  a  country  that  supports  ter- 
rorism. This  automatically  placed  foreign 
policy  export  controls  on  goods  and  technol- 
ogies that  could  enhance  Iran's  military  or 
terrorist  capabilities.  For  example,  export  li- 
censes were  required  for  aircraft  valued  at 
$3  million  or  more,  helicopters  over  10,000 
pounds,  and  national  security  controlled 
items  valued  at  $7  million  or  more  destined 
for  military  end  use.  Policy  of  denial  of  mu- 
nitions control  list  Items  wss  set:  and  for- 
eign military  sales  were  prohibited.  Author- 
ity cited:  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979, 
and  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

BCay  31.  1984— Prohibited  any  transfer  of 
blocked  property  In  which  Iran  has  interest 
except  under  license  from  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury.  Authority  cited:  Interna- 
tional Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act. 

September  28.  1984-Presldent  directed 
stricter  export  controls  on  all  aircraft,  heli- 
copters, related  parts.  componenU  and  avi- 
onics. Applications  for  export  of  national  se- 
curity controlled  items  were  to  l>e  generally 
denied,  with  some  exceptions.  Authority 
cited:  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979. 

January  25,  1985  to  January  20.  1986— 
Export  licenses  valued  at  $25.8  million 
denied.  Authority  cited:  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979. 

Relations  with  the  government  of  Iran 
have  not  returned  to  normal  since  Novem- 
ber 14.  1979,  when  President  Carter  declared 
a  national  emergency  to  deal  with  the 
Uireat  to  national  security,  foreign  policy, 
and  the  economy  of  the  United  SUtes.  No- 
tices of  the  continuation  of  this  national 
emergency  were  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress  and  published  in  the 
FxDKBAL  Rboistxb  on  November  12,  1980, 
November  12,  1981.  November  8.  1982,  No- 
vember 4,  1983,  November  7,  1984.  Novem- 
ber 1,  1985  and  November  10,  1986,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Natioiud  Emergencies 
Act. 

UBTA 

Libyan-U.8.  relations  declined  after  Colo- 
nel Qadhafl's  rise  to  power  in  1969.  At  that 
time  Libya  closed  British  and  American 
bases,  acquired  large  quantities  of  arms,  and 
supported  anti-Israel  and  revolutionary 
causes  worldwide.  Terrorist  activities  includ- 
ed providing  sanctuary  to  the  perpetrators 
of  the  attack  on  Israeli  athletes  at  the  1972 
Munich  Olympics  and  military  support  in 
1979  to  Uganda.  The  United  SUtea  respond- 
ed to  Libya  by  removing  the  U.S.  ambassa- 
dor and  disapproving  the  sale  of  military 
weapons  and  related  Items  in  1973;  denying 
the  sale  of  Boeing  747  commercial  aircraft 
and  imposing  antiterrorism  export  controls 
in  1979;  and  finally  closing  the  UJB.  embassy 
In  February  1980. 

Date  and  sanction: 

December  29,  1979— SUte  Department 
designated  Libya  as  a  country  that  supporU 
terrorism.  This  Automatically  placed  foreign 
policy  export  controls  on  goods  and  technol- 
ogies that  could  enhance  Libya's  military  or 
terrorist  capabilities.  For  example,  export  li- 
censes were  required  for  aircraft  valued  at 
%3  million  or  more,  helicopters  over  10,000 
pounds,  and  national  security  controlled 
items  valued  at  $7  million  or  more  destined 
for  military  end  use.  Policy  of  denial  of  mu- 
nitions control  list  items  and  foreign  mili- 


tary sales  were  prohibited.  Authority  cited: 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979.  and 
Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

October  1,  1979  to  September  30,  1980— 
Export  licenses  denied  for  aircraft  valued  at 
$235.4  million.  Authority  cited:  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979. 

A  mob  attacked  and  burned  the  VS.  em- 
bassy In  Tripoli  in  December  1979  and  sub- 
sequent attacks  were  made  on  Libyan  citi- 
zens In  Europe  and  the  United  SUtes  by  the 
Qadhafi  regime.  The  following  U.8.  actions 
resulted: 
Date  and  sanction: 

February  15. 1980-Oosed  U.S.  embassy  In 
Tripoli.  Authority  cited:  Authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  in  matters  respecting  for- 
eign affairs  22  UJ3.C.  2656  (1982). 

May  6,  1981— Libyan  People's  Bureau  In 
Washington  is  ordered  closed:  personnel  to 
leave  the  UrUted  SUtes  in  5  working  days. 
New  travel  advisory  Usued  to  American  citi- 
zens warning  against  any  travel  to  or  resi- 
dence In  Ubya.  Authority  cited:  Authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  SUte  In  matters  respect- 
ing foreign  affairs  22  UJ3.C.  2656  (1982). 

On  August  19,  1981,  two  U.S.  Navy  P-I4 
aircraft  were  attacked  by  Libyan  fighter  air- 
craft. 
Date  and  sanction: 

October  1,  1981  to  September  30,  1982- 
Expanded  UJ3.  controls  on  exports  of  cer- 
tain aircraft.  heUcopters,  aircraft  parts,  avi- 
onics, and  off-highway  wheel  tractors  of 
carrying  capacity  of  10  tons  or  more.  Denied 
export  licenses  for  off-highway  vehicles 
valued  at  $.9  million;  four  licenses  denied 
for  aircraft  and  parts  valued  at  $11.2  mil- 
lion; 16  licenses  denied  for  other  commod- 
ities and  technical  daU  vtUued  at  $13.8  mU- 
Uon.  Authority  cited:  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979. 

December  11.  1981-Declared  V£.  pass- 
ports Invalid  for  travel  to,  through,  or  in 
Libya.  Administration  calls  on  Americans  re- 
siding In  Libya  to  leave  "as  soon  as  possi- 
ble," citing  "the  danger  which  the  Libyan 
regime  poses  to  American  citizens."  This 
sanction  has  been  continued  annually.  Au- 
thority cited:  Executive  Order  11295— Rules 
Governing  Granting,  Issuing,  and  Verifying 
U.S.  P«sporU.  August  5.  1966. 

Presidential  Proclamation  49072  of  March 
10.  1982.  sUtes:  "Libyan  policy  and  action 
supported  by  revenues  from  the  sale  of  oU 
Imported  Into  the  United  SUtes  are  Inimical 
to  United  SUtes  national  security."  The  fol- 
lowing actions  were  taken  as  a  result: 
Date  and  sanction: 

March  10,  1982— President  embargoed 
crude  oil  Imports  from  Libya.  Authority 
cited:  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

March  12.  1982— President  required  vali- 
dated licenses  for  all  U.S.  exports  to  Ubya. 
except  food  and  agricultural  products,  medi- 
cine, and  medical  supplies.  General  policy  of 
denying  licenses  for  export  to  Ubya  of  dual- 
use,  high-technology  items  and  U.S.-origln 
oil  and  gas  technology  and  equipment  not 
readily  available  from  sources  ouUlde  the 
United  SUtes.  Authority  cited:  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979. 

October  1,  1982  to  September  30.  1984— 
Denied  126  export  licenses  valued  at  $349.5 
million,  including  $33.6  mlUlon  In  aircraft. 
Authority  cited:  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979.  ^  .       . 

March  11,  1983— Terminated  non-lmml- 
gration visa  sUtus  of  Ubyans  engaged  in 
aviation  or  nuclear  studies.  Authority  cited: 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

March  20, 1984— General  denial  of  licenses 
to  export  goods  or  technical  daU  which 
would  dlrecUy  contribute  to  the  develop- 


ment or  construction  of  Ras  Lanuf  petro- 
chemical complex.  Authority  cited:  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979. 

January  35,  1985  to  January  30,  1986— 
DeiUed  export  licenses  for  aircraft  and  parts 
valued  at  $3.2  million.  Authority  cited: 
Export  AdminUtration  Act  of  1979. 

April  10.  1985— Terminated  availability  of 
bank  programs  and  credlte.  Authority  cited: 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945. 

On  November  15,  1985,  the  UrUted  SUtes 
determined  that  the  Ubyan  government 
had  continued  to  actively  pursue  terrorism 
as  sUte  policy  and  that  Ubya  had  developed 
significant  capability  to  export  petroleum 
producU  to  other  nations,  thereby  circum- 
venting the  March  1983  prohibition  on  UJS. 
imports  of  Ubyan  crude  oil.  As  a  result,  the 
following  action  was  taken. 
I>ate  and  sanction: 

November  15,  1986— President  embargoed 
ImporU  of  petrolWim  producte  refined  in 
Ubya.  Authority  cited:  International  Securi- 
ty and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985. 

The  United  SUtes  determined  that  the 
Ubyan  government  had  supported  the  at- 
tacks on  clvtllsnp  at  the  Rome  and  Vienna 
airports  on  December  27,  1985.  As  a  result, 
the  President  took  the  following  actions: 
Date  and  sanction: 

January  7-8,  1986— Declared  sUte  of 
emergency  agtdnst  Ubya.  Authority  cited: 
National  Emergencies  Act. 

Restricted  all  commercial  transactions  In 
Ubya  by  U.S.  citizens  and  companies;  pro- 
hibited all  contract  performance  and  all  new 
loans  or  extensions  of  credit  to  the  Ubyan 
government;  and  bfbcked  all  property  and 
Intereste  in  property  of  the  Ubyan  govern- 
ment and  iU  agencies  that  were  in  or  that 
may  later  come  into  the  United  SUtes. 
Banned  exports  to  Ubya.  except  for  human- 
itarian donations  such  as  food  and  clothing: 
and  the  purchase  of  goods  exported  from 
Ubya  to  a  third  country;  banned  all  travel 
transactions  to  or  from  Ubya  by  U.S.  per- 
sons. Authority  cited:  International  Emer- 
gency Economic  Powers  Act. 

Baiuied  imports  from  Ubya.  except  for 
publications  and  news  materials.  Authority 
cited:  International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1985. 

President  batmed  sales  in  the  United 
SUtes  of  air  transporUtlon  which  Included 
any  stop  in  Ubya.  Authority  cited:  Federal 
Aviation  Act. 

July  7,  1986— Prohibited  exports  to  third 
countries  where  exported  goods  or  technol- 
ogies are  Intended  for  transformation,  man- 
ufacture or  Incorporation  into  producU  to 
be  used  in  Ubyan  petroleuun  or  petrochemi- 
cal industry.  Authority  dted:  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act. 

STRIA 

The  pattern  of  Syrian  activity  In  support 
of  International  terrorism  has  been  long- 
standing and  varied.  Prom  the  mld-19708  to 
the  present,  Syrians  have  been  directly  In- 
volved In  terrorist  activities.  These  oper- 
ations have  been  primarily  directed  at  other 
Arabs,  such  as  Syrian  dissidents,  moderate 
Arab  sUtes  such  as  Jordan,  and  pro-Arafat 
Palestinians,  as  well  as  Israeli  targets. 

December  29.  1979— The  Secretary  of 
SUte  designated  Syria  as  a  country  that 
supports  terrorism.  This  automatically 
placed  foreign  policy  export  controls  on  cer- 
tain goods  and  technologies  that  could  en- 
hance Syria's  military  or  terrorist  capabili- 
ties. For  example,  export  licenses  were  re- 
quired for  aircraft  valued  at  $3  million  or 
more,  helicopters  over  10.000  pounds,  and 
national  security  controlled  items  valued  at 
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$7  million  or  more  destined  for  military  end 
use.  Policy  to  deny  mimitions  control  list 
items  was  set,  and  foreign  military  sales 
were  prohibited.  Authority  cited:  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979;  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

November  14.  1983— Congress  termiitated 
economic  assistance  program  to  Syria.  Au- 
thority cited:  Foreign  Aaalstance  Act.  1961. 

By  late  1983  Syria  began  to  rely  more 
heavily  on  terrorist  groups  made  up  of  non- 
Syrians  who  had  bases  and  training  facili- 
ties In  Syria: 
Date  and  sanction: 

November  32,  1983— State  Department 
closed  the  AID  mission.  Authority  cited:  Au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  SUte  in  matters 
respecting  foreign  affairs  22  U.S.C.  $2656 
(1982). 

June  5,  1986— Expanded  controls  on  all 
helicopters  regardless  of  weight.  Authority 
cited:  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979. 

In  1986,  a  Jordanian  attempted  to  place  a 
bomb  aboard  an  El  Al  aircraft  in  London. 
During  the  November  1986  trial.  Syrian  offi- 
cials were  Implicated  In  the  conspiracy  and 
the  aftermath.  In  particular,  Syrian  offi- 
cials provided  a  passport,  money,  the  bomb, 
and  sanctuary.  The  following  actions  were 
taken  as  a  result: 

November  14,  1986— Expanded  controls  to 
prohibit  export  of  all  national  security  con- 
trolled goods  and  technical  daU  as  well  as 
aircraft  and  aircraft  parts  and  components. 
The  controls  applied  regardless  of  value  or 
end-use  (regulations  pending).  Authority 
cited:  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979. 

Terminated  avaUablllty  of  Export-Import 
Bank  programs.  Authority  cited:  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945. 

Prohibited  sale  of  tlckete  in  the  United 
SUtes  for  transportation  on  Syrian  Arab 
Airlines.  Authority  cited:  Federal  Aviation 
Act. 

Terminated  air  transport  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  Syria  after  one 
year,  and  Immediately  suspended  its  oper- 
ation. Authority  cited:  Authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  in  matters  respecting  foreign 
affairs  22  U.S.C.  i  2656  (1982). 

Continued  withdrawal  of  UJS.  ambassador 
and  reduced  embassy  staff  In  Damascus  and 
reduced  Syrian  embassy  staff  in  Washing- 
ton. Revised  advisory  sUtement  on  Ameri- 
can travel  In  Syria  to  alert  citizens  of  the 
potential  for  terrorist  activity  originating 
there.  Advised  U.S.  oil  companies  In  Syria 
that  continued  operations  are  Inappropri- 
ate. Authority  cited:  Authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  In  matters  respecting  foreign 
affairs  22  U.S.C.  5  2656  (1983). 

Placed  additional  controls  on  Syrian  visa 
applications— all  u>pllcatlons  required  to  be 
sent  to  Washington,  D.C.,  for  a  mandatory 
security  advisory  opinion.  Authority  cited: 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

PEOn.E'S  DKMOCBATIC  BBPUBUC  OF  TBBKII  (PDB 


In  1969,  after  a  successful  coup  by  Marxist  - 
revolutionaries,  PDR  Yemen  severed  diplo- 
matic reUtlons  with  the  United  States.  Be- 
cause of  this  action  and  continued  support 
of  international  terrorism,  human  righU 
violations,  aggression,  and  avowed  commit- 
ment to  Marxist  principles.  U.S.-PDR 
Yemen  relations  have  been  virtually  non- 
existent, and  the  following  sanctions  were 
imposed: 

Date  and  sanction: 

December  39,  1979— The  Secretary  of 
SUte  designated  PDR  Yemen  as  a  country 
that  repeatedly  supporis  terrorism.  Tliis 
automatically  placed  foreign  policy  export 
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oontrota  on  goodi  and  technolotlw  that 
eould  imhy"""  PDR  Yemen'*  military  or 
tenrortat  capabilities.  For  exemple.  export  U- 
niimn  were  required  for  aircraft  valued  at 
t>  rallUon  or  more,  helloopten  over  10.000 
poundi,  and  national  security  controlled 
Items  valued  at  $7  million  or  more  destined 
for  military  end  use.  Policy  of  denial  for 
munltkHM  control  list  items  was  Implement- 
ed and  forelcn  military  sales  were  prohibit- 
ed. Authority  dted:  Export  Admlnistr«Uon 
Act  of  1979  and  Anns  Export  Control  Act 

June  5. 1980— Expanded  export  controls  to 
tnelude  aU  heUoopters,  recanUeas  of  welcht. 
Authority  dted:  Export  Admlnlstntton  Act 
of  1979. 

Durins  1978  to  19M  the  Iraqi  tovemment 
reduced  itt  support  to  most  terrorist  croups. 
By  April  1980  a  combination  of  factors,  in- 
dudlnc  the  hostace  crisis  In  Iran.  Soviet  In- 
vasion of  Afchanistan.  and  Iraq-Iran  War. 
caused  a  breach  in  Iraq's  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  led  the  United  SUtes 
to  work  toward  a  closer  association  with 
Iraq.  The  removal  of  Iraq  from  the  terror- 
ist-supportinc  list  In  1983  was  attributed  to 
the  administration's  perception  of  an  In- 
creastnf  moderation  in  Iraq's  attitude 
toward  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  The  follow- 
Inc  sanctions  were  applied  during  1979  and 
1980: 

Date  and  sanction: 

December  39,  1979— Secretary  of  State 
designated  Iraq  as  a  country  that  supports 
terrorism.  This  automatically  placed  foreign 
policy  export  controls  on  goods  and  technol- 
ogies that  could  enhance  Iraq's  military  or 
terrorist  capabilities.  For  example,  export  li- 
censes were  required  for  aircraft  valued  at 
$3  million  or  more,  helicopters  over  10.000 
pounds,  and  national  security  controlled 
Items  valued  at  $7  million  or  more  destined 
for  military  end  use.  Policy  of  denial  of  mu- 
nitions control  list  Items  was  Implemented 
and  foreign  military  sales  were  prohibited. 
Authority  cited:  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  and  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

February  6.  1980— Department  of  Com- 
merce suspended  the  export  license  for 
eight  turbine  engine  cores  valued  at  $11.4 
million  (the  decision  was  later  reversed  In 
April  1980).  Authority  dted:  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979. 

On  April  7.  1980.  the  Arab  Uberatlon 
Front,  supported  by  Iraq,  attacked  an  Israeli 
kibbutz,  killing  three  people. 

Date  and  sanction: 

August  39.  1980— SUte  I>partment  disap- 
proved a  $308  million  sale  of  commercial 
Jets.  Authority  dted:  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979. 

September  35.  1980— Suspended  export  li- 
cense for  six  turbine  engine  cores  previously 
approved  in  April  1080.  Authority  cited: 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979. 

On  March  1.  1983.  the  United  SUtes  lifted 
export  restralnU  against  Iraq  and  removed 
it  from  the  list  of  nations  supporting  terror- 
tarn. 

In  May  1983.  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  voted  In  favor  of  a  resolution  to 
restore  Iraq  to  the  list  of  countries  support- 
ing terrorism.  However,  the  State  Depart- 
ment announced  in  October  1983  that  It 
would  not  place  Iraq  on  the  list  because  It 
bad  no  evidence  that  Iraq  had  supported 
International  terrorism  since  publicly  de- 
nouncing It  in  1983. 

CUBA 

The  United  States  has  a  long  history  of 
sanctions  against  Castro's  Cuba.  In  the 
1980s,  under  authority  of  the  Trading  With 


the  Enemy  Act.  a  total  embargo  on  exports, 
ban  on  all  Imports,  and  freeae  on  all  Cuban 
assets  In  the  United  States  were  Imposed. 
Under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981. 
foreign  aid  was  denied  to  countries  that  al- 
lowed their  flag  ships  to  carry  goods  to  and 
from  Cuba.  In  the  19708.  Cuba  deployed 
combat  troops  to  Angola  and  Ethiopia.  In- 
creasing Its  Influence  In  those  areas.  Cuba's 
training  and  support  of  Insurgents  and  ter- 
rorists became  evident  in  the  1980s  through 
activities  In  Nicaragua.  El  Salvador,  and 
Grenada.  For  these  reasons.  Cuba  was 
added  to  the  list  of  terrorist  nations  In  1983. 

Date  and  sanction: 

March  1.  1983— Secretary  of  SUte  desig- 
nated Cuba  as  a  country  that  supports  ter- 
rorism; embargo  imposed  In  1983  under  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  continued  on 
all  imports  and  exports.  Authority  dted: 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979. 

May  15.  1983— Banned  business  and  tour- 
ist travel  to  Cuba.  Authority  cited:  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act. 

October  4.  1985— Restricted  entry  Into  the 
United  SUtes  by  Cuban  government  em- 
ployees and  members  of  the  Cuban  commu- 
nist party.  Authority  cited:  Immigration  and 
NaUonaUty  Act. 

August  33,  1988— Denied  preference  Immi- 
gration visas  to  persons  who  left  Cuba  for 
third  countries.  Authority  cited:  Presiden- 
tial Proclamation  5517— Suspension  of 
Cuban  Immigration:  and  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

On  August  33,  1986,  the  Administration 
announced  a  crackdown  on  trading  with 
Cuban  front  companies  that  attempted  to 
evade  the  U.S.  trade  embargo  and  Increased 
controls  on  organizations  which  organize  or 
promote  travel  to  Cuba.  Regulations  regard- 
ing these  new  controls  have  not  been  devel- 
oped. 

Apfsxdix  n 
Laws  smt  Sanctiors  Iktoskd  Aoaihst  Na- 
tions SuFroiTiHG  TntaoaisT  Activitus 
SiHcs  1979 

This  appendix  Identifies  the  1 1  laws,  cited 
as  the  authority  by  federal  agendes,  and 
the  related  sanctions  Imposed  against  na- 
tions who  were  Identified  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  be  repeated  supporters  of  terror- 
Ism. 

EXPORT  AOmmSTSATION  ACT  OP  1979 

Libya,  Syria.  Iraq,  and  PDR  Yemen— 13/ 
39/79— Determined  to  be  terrorist-support- 
ing nations.  Foreign  policy  export  controls 
Imposed  on  goods  and  technology  that 
would  contribute  to  military  potential  or  en- 
hance terrorist  support  capabilities. 

Ubya— 10/1/79  through  9/30/80— Denied 
export  licenses  for  aircraft  valued  at  $334.5 
million. 

Iraq— 2/6/80— Siispended  export  licenses 
for  eight  turbine  engine  cores  to  Italy  for 
use  in  manufacturing  of  four  frigates  with 
ultimate  destination  to  Iraq  (decision  re- 
versed In  April  1980). 

Iraq— 8/39/8fr-Denied  Ucense  for  $308 
million  sale  of  commercial  Jets. 

Iraq— 9/25/80— Suspended  export  of  six 
turbine  engine  cores. 

Libya— 10/38/81—Expanded  controls  on 
export  of  certain  aircraft,  helicopters,  air- 
craft parts,  and  avionics  and  off-highway 
wheel  tractors  of  carriage  capacity  10  tons 
or  more. 

Iraq— 3/1/82— Lifted  export  restraints: 
Iraq  removed  from  list  of  nations  support- 
ing terrorism. 

C^jba—3/1/82— Added  to  the  list  of  terror- 
ist-supporting nations:  embargo  Imposed  In 


1983  under  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  continued  on  all  Imports  and  exporU. 

Ubya— 3/13/83— Required  validated  U- 
ceiues  for  all  U.S.  exporU  except  food,  agri- 
cultural producU.  medicine,  and  medical 
supplies.  General  policy  of  export  license 
denial  for  dual-use,  high-technology  items 
and  U.S.-orlgin  oil  and  gas  technology  and 
equipment  not  available  outside  the  United 
SUtes. 

Iibya-10/1/81  through  9/30/83-Denled 
export  llcenae  for  off-highway  vehicles 
valued  at  $.0  million:  four  licenses  denied 
for  aircraft  and  parts  valued  at  $11.3  mil- 
lion: 10  licenses  denied  for  other  commod- 
ities and  technical  daU  valued  at  $13.8  mil- 
lion. 

Ubya- 10/ 1/83  through  9/30/83-Denied 
58  export  licenses  valued^  $14.1  million. 

Iran— 1/19/84— Determined  to  be  terror- 
ist-supporting nation.  Imposed  export  con- 
trols on  goods  and  technologies  that  would 
contribute  to  its  military  potential  or  en- 
hance its  terrorist  support  capabilities. 

Ubya-3/30/84-Oeneral  denial  of  U- 
censes  to  export  goods  or  technical  daU 
which  would  directly  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment or  construction  of  the  Rss  Lanuf 
petrochemical  complex. 

Irsn— 0/28/84— Expanded  export  controls 
on  certain  commodities:  export  of  all  air- 
craft and  helicopters,  related  parts,  compo- 
nenU.  and  avionics  were  generally  denied. 

Ubya— 10/1/83  through  0/30/84— Denied 
70  export  licenses  valued  at  $335.4  million. 
Including  $33.6  million  in  aircraft. 

Iran— 1/25/85  through  1/20/88— Denied 
export  licenses  valued  at  over  $25.8  million. 

Ubya— 1/25/85  through  1/20/88— Denied 
export  licenses  for  aircraft  and  parts  valued 
at  $3.2  million. 

Syria,  PDR  Yemen— 8/S/8<^Expanded 
controls  on  all  helicopters,  regardless  of 
weight. 

Syria— 11/14/88— Expanded  export  con- 
trols to  prohibit  all  natural  security  con- 
trolled goods  and  technical  daU  (regula- 
tions pending).  ~^ 

iirmuiATiORAL  naaGKHCT  KOROiac  rowns 

ACT 

Iran— 11/14/70  and  4/80— Blocked  all  Ira- 
nian government  property  and  interests  in 
property  and  froze  all  Iranian  government 
aaseU  in  the  United  SUtes:  embargoed  all 
U.S.  exports  to  Iran,  except  food  and  medi- 
cine and  all  Iranian  Import:  and  prohibited 
all  financial  transactions  between  U.S.  and 
Iranian  citizens:  banned  travel  to  Iran  of  all 
U.S.  citizens  except  U.S.  Journalists. 

Iran— 5/21/84— Prohibited  the  transfer  of 
blocked  property  in  which  Iran  has  an  Inter- 
est except  under  license  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury. 

Ubya— 1/7-8/88— Blocked  all  government 
of  Ubya  Interests  In  U.S.  property  or  under 
control  of  U.S.  citizens:  terminated  all  new 
loans  or  extensions  of  credit  and  contracts: 
prohibited  transactions  by  U.S.  citizens  with 
Ubyan  entitles:  and  restricted  travel  to  and 
from  Ubya  by  U.S.  citizens:  banned  all  ex- 
ports from  United  SUtes  to  Ubya,  except 
for  humanitarian  donations:  and  purchase 
by  U.S.  citizens  of  goods  for  export  from 
Ubya  to  a  third  country. 

Ubya— 7/7/88— Prohibited  exports  to 
third  countries  where  exported  goods  or 
technologies  are  Intended  for  traiuforma- 
tlon.  manufacture  or  Incorporated  into 
products  to  be  used  In  Ubyan  petroleum  or 
petrochemical  Industry. 


HATIOHAL  KMKXOmcntS  ACT 

Iran— 11/14/79:  Ubya.-l/7/88— SUte  of 
emergency  declared  by  the  President.  Both 
declarations  are  still  In  effect. 

AUtS  EXTORT  COITTROL  ACT 

Iran— 11/8/79— Halted  shipment  of  U.S. 
military  spare  paru. 

Ubya,  Syria,  Iraq,  and  PDR  Yemen— 13/ 
39/79  Iran— 1/19/84— Prohibited  VS.  sale 
or  transfer  of  all  defense  articles.  Denied  li- 
censes for  export  munitions  list  Items  that 
are  sold  commercially. 

TRAOX  EZPANSIOlf  ACT  Or  ItSS 

Iran— 11/13/79— Embargoed  oU  imports. 
Ubya— 3/10/83— Embargoed  crude  oU  im- 
ports. 

UrmUIATIORAL  SBCURITY  AWD  DXVELOnfXHT 
COOPERATION  ACT  OP  19SS 

Ubya— 11/15/85— Embargoed  petroleum 
product  Imports  refined  in  Ubya. 

Ubya— 1/17/86- Banned  Imports  from 
Ubya,  except  publications  and  news  materi- 
als. 

PEDXRAI.  AVIATION  ACT 

Ubya— 1/7/86— Banned  sales  in  the 
United  SUtes  of  air  transporUtlon  which 
Includes  stops  in  Ubya. 

Syria— 11/14/86— I*rohiblted  ticket  sales 
In  the  United  SUtes  for  transporUtlon  on 
Syrian  Arab  Airlines. 

EXPORT- IMPORT  BANK  ACT  OP  1946 

Ubya-4/10/85  and  Syria— 11/14/86— Ter- 
minated availability  of  bank  programs  and 
credits. 

nOnORATION  AND  NATIONALITT  ACT 

Iran— ll/10/t79— Ordered  all  Iranian  non- 
immigrant students  to  report  to  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service. 

Iran— 4/7/80— Refused  to  re-Issue  new 
visas  and  invalidated  visas  issued  for  future 
use  to  Iranian  citizens. 

Ubya— 3/11/83— Terminated  non-immi- 
gration visa  sUtus  of  Ubyans  engaged  In 
aviation  or  nuclear  studies. 

Cuba— 10/4/85— Restricted  entry  Into  the 
United  SUtes  by  C^iban  government  em- 
ployees and  members  of  the  Cuban  commu- 
nist party. 

Cul)a— 8/33/86— Denied  preference  immi- 
gration visas  to  persons  who  left  Cuba  for 
third  countries. 

Syria— 11/14/88— Placed  vigorous  controls 
on  Syrian  visa  applications— all  applications 
required  to  be  submitted  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  mandatory  security  advisory  opin- 
ion. 

PORXIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  19S1 

Syria— 11/14/83— Terminated  economic 
assistance. 

Ubya.  Syria,  Cuba,  Iraq,  and  PDR 
Yemen— 10/12/84— Prohibited  all  foreign 
assistance. 

TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY  ACT 

Cuba— 5/15/82— Banned  business  and 
tourist  travel  by  U.S.  citizens. 

Appendix  III 
Major  Statutes  Cited  by  Federal  Agencies 
Authorizing    Sanctions    Against    Coun- 
tries Supporting  International  Terror- 
ism 

Export  Administration  Act  of  1979):  Pub. 
L.  No.  98-72,  93  SUt.  503  (1979).  as  amended 
by  Pub.  L.  No.  99-84.  99  SUt.  123  (1985):  50 
VS.C.  App.  I  2404(b)  (Supp.  Ill  1985). 

International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act:  Pub.  L.  No.  95-223.  91  SUt.  1636 
(1977):  50  X3&.C.  f  1701  et  seq.  (1983). 

The  Federal  AvlaUon  Act:  Pub.  L.  No.  85- 
736.  72  Stat.  731  (1958),  as  amended  by  Pub. 


L.  No.  99-83.  99  Stat.  190  (1985):  49  U.S.C. 
App.  {  1515  (Supp.  Ill  1985). 

National  Emergencies  Act;  Pub.  L.  No.  95- 
412  90  SUt.  1255  (1976):  50  U.S.C.  1 1801  et 
seq.  (1982). 

International  Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1085;  Pub.  L.  No.  99-83, 
99  SUt.  190  (1985);  22  U.S.C.  { 3349aa-9 
(Supp.  Ill  1985). 

Arms  Export  Control  Act;  Pub.  L.  No.  90- 
629  82  SUt.  1321  (1068):  as  amended  by  Pub. 
L.  No.  99-390  S  500.  100  SUt.  853,  874  (1986): 
22  U.S.C.  2753,  2778  (1982). 

E)xport-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945:  Act  of 
July  1,  1945.  ch.  341,  59  SUt.  526;  12  V&.C. 
S635(bKl)(B)(1982). 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961;  Pub.  L. 
No.  87-195  75  SUt.  434  (1961)  as  amended; 
33  U.S.C.  i  2371  (Supp.  Ill  1985). 

Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962:  Pub.  L.  No. 
87-794,  76  SUt.  873  (1983);  19  UJS.C.  {  1183 
(1983). 

Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  Act  of 
June  27.  1052.  ch.  477.  66  SUt.  166:  8  U.S.C. 
11182(1982). 

Omnibus  Diplomatic  Security  and  Antiter- 
rorism Act  of  1988;  Pub.  L.  No.  99-399  100 
SUt.  853(1086). 

Trade  Act  of  1974;  Pub.  L.  No.  93-618.  88 
SUt.  1978  (1974)  as  amended:  19  U.S.C. 
S2463(bH7)(1982). 

Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act:  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 6.  1917,  ch.  106,  40  SUt.  411  as  amended 
by  Pub.  L.  95-223,  91  SUt.  1635  (1977);  50 
U.S.C.  App.  {  1  et  seq.  (1982).« 
•  Ms.  MIKUI^KI.  I  Join  tcxlay  with 
my  (listlnguished  colleagues  to  intro- 
duce the  Anti-Terrorism  Act  of  1987. 
This  Important  piece  of  legislation  is 
aimed  at  curbing  State-sponsored  ter- 
rorism by  imposing  immediate  sanc- 
tions against  countries  who  repeatedly 
support  terrorist  acts. 

The  grim  reality  we  face  is  the  rising 
specter  of  fanaticism  and  terrorism 
worldwide.  Even  more  frightening  is 
the  fact  these  are  not  just  isolated  in- 
cidents of  violence  perpetrated  by  a 
deranged  individual.  Rather,  we  are 
seeing  increasingly  more  sophisticated 
acts  of  violence,  underwritten  by  and 
with  the  approval  of  certain  govern- 
ments. Frequently,  the  target  of  their 
attaclcs  is  an  American. 

In  1986  alone,  12  Americans  were  the 
Innocent  victims  of  terrorist  attacks 
abroad.  Some  of  these  people,  like  the 
three  Marylanders  who  where  killed 
when  a  bomb  ripped  through  their 
plane,  were  vacationing  tourists  on 
their  way  to  visit  with  their  families. 
Others,  like  the  two  American  service- 
men killed  in  a  West  Berlin  nightclub 
frequented  by  American  soldiers,  were 
abroad  serving  their  country.  They 
were  killed  because  they  were  Ameri- 
cans, were  on  American  planes,  worked 
for  American  firms,  or  had  some  con- 
nection with  America. 

Mr.  President,  we  may  not  be  able  to 
stop  all  terrorism  from  happening,  but 
we  cannot  stop  trying.  America  and  its 
citizens  cannot  continue  to  be  the 
target  of  fanatics  whose  coimtries  wel- 
come our  dollars  and  our  technology, 
who  rely  on  our  knowledge  and  exper- 
tise, but  who  kill  our  citizens. 

The  Anti-Terrorism  Act  of  1987  will 
immediately    terminate   any   and   all 


U.S.  assistance  to  governments  who 
are  found  to  repeatedly  support  and 
aid  terrorist  actions.  This  includes  ag- 
ricultural assistance,  Ex-Im  Bank  fi- 
nancing, and  military  and  economic 
aid.  This  bill  also  ends  the  importation 
of  any  technology  and  goods  which 
are  produced  or  grown  in  that  (x>untry. 
or  imposes  additional  duties. 

I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  this  bill,  be- 
cause it  sends  a  message  that  must  be 
heard:  The  United  States  will  not  deal 
with  any  country  which  practices  ter- 
rorism as  government  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  in  support  of  this  bilL« 
•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I'm 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  LAirrEifBERG 
and  others  in  sponsoring  the  Deter- 
rence of  State  Sponsored  Terrorism 
Act,  which  is  an  effort  to  continue  the 
battle  against  state-sponsored  terror- 
ism. 

In  the  last  couple  of  years,  a  number 
of  us  in  Congress  have  been  attempt-  v 
ing  to  put  a  stop  to  American  Govern- 
ment and  private  support  for  coimtries 
that  subsidize  terror.  Today,  we  con- 
tinue that  fight. 

Its  incomprehensible  that  nations 
hostile  to  the  United  States  have  con- 
tinued to  receive  assistance  from  our 
Government,  private  individuals,  cor- 
porations and  American-funded  inter- 
national organizations.  Support  has 
continued  because  we  have  no  consist- 
ent antiterrorist  policy  in  place.  This 
lack  of  a  consistent  policy  is  under- 
scored by  Senator  LAurorBERc's  GAG 
report  on  terrorism  that  was  released 
today. 

Under  our  legislation,  a  number  of 
sanctions  would  automatically  be  im- 
posed against  nations  known  to  spon- 
sor terrorist  activities.  When  a  country 
goes  on  the  list,  an  automatic  cutoff  of 
foreign  aid,  arms  sales,  landing  rights, 
preferential  trade  benefits  and  other 
sanctions  would  go  into  effect. 

The  only  way  the  sanctions  could  be 
countermanded  is  if  the  President 
sends  Congress  an  explanation  of  why 
such  sanctions  would  not  be  in  the 
U.S.  national  security  interest.  Never- 
theless, Congress  could  still  override 
this  determination  by  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion. In  other  words,  our  legislation 
will  give  Congress  more  input  in  the 
process  of  punishing  terrorist  coim- 
tries, while  also  giving  the  President 
the  flexibility  he  may  need  in  dealing 
with  these  countries. 

For  too  long,  the  United  States  has 
provided  the  economic  crutches  that 
have  helped  prop  up  terrorist  nations, 
such  as  Ss^ia.  Iran,  and  Libya.  Its  time 
to  kick  these  crutches  out  from  under 
terrorist  countries  and  put  an  end  to 
state-sponsored  terrorism. 

I.  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  us  in  sponsoring  the  Deterrence 
of  State-Sponsored  Terrorism  Act  of 
1987.* 
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By  Mr.  WDCKER:  

&  128S.  A  bOl  to  amend  UUe  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require 
States  to  provide  coverace  under  their 
Medicaid  plans  for  certain  children 
with  extraordinary  expenaes  for  medi- 
cal and  remedial  care;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

iMMffAtn  OOTBLUa  FOS  Clin.WtWI  ACT 

•  Mr.  WEICKXR.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  to  Introduce  letlslation 
that  addresses  two  longstanding  and 
largely  overlooked  problems:  the  unaf- 
frardably  hi|^  costs  of  medical  care 
that  fall  upon  families  of  children 
with  catastrophic  illness  and  the  trau- 
these  costs  create  for  such  faml- 


Prlvate  Insurance  and  Medicaid  ben- 
efits are  currently  too  limited  for  chil- 
dren with  catastrophic  illness— both  In 
terms  of  coverage  and  eligibility.  The 
parents  face  overwhelming  financial 
as  well  as  emotional  burdens.  Often, 
these  young  parenM  have  no  savings. 
If  they  do.  they  must  exhaust  their 
assets  and  face  a  permanent  and 
mounting  debt  in  order  to  provide  care 
their  children  need. 

Consider  the  case  of  Tlmmy.  a  tod- 
dler who  Uves  in  Hartford.  CT.  Timmy 
had  good  health  until  an  accident  at  7 
months  nearly  suffocated  him.  He  sur- 
vived, but  his  brain  injuries  resulted  in 
cerebral  palsy.  His  father  works  two 
minimum-wage  Jobs  to  keep  the  family 
solvent;  Tlmmy's  mother  stays  home 
to  provide  fuU-time  care.  His  father's 
employer  does  provide  health  insur- 
ance, but  there  is  a  fairly  standard  co- 
payment  of  30  percent  Even  with  this 
insurance,  the  copayment  required  of 
Tlmmy's  family,  in  the  first  3  months 
of  1M7  alone,  amounted  to  $6,000. 

What  can  families  like  Tlmmy's  do? 
Should  they  pay  for  physical  therapy, 
but  cut  back  on  speech  therapy?  Or 
should  they  opt  for  speech  therapy, 
but  forego  college  savings  for  the  child 
or  siblings?  It's  clear  that  although 
only  one  child  becomes  ill.  the  entire 
family  suffers. 

Nor  is  the  dUemma  for  Tlmmy's 
family  unusual.  Remember  the  chil- 
dren with  cystic  fibrosis,  cerebral 
palsy,  muscular  dystrophy,  leukemia, 
hemophilia,  sickle  cell  anemia.  Juve- 
nile arthritis,  spina  bifida,  congenital 
heart  disease,  traumatic  spinal  cord  in- 
juries, and  bums— the  list  goes  on. 
Some  are  slowly.^  terminal,  others 
stable '  and  capable  of  improvement, 
still  others  entirely  curable,  though  at 
great  cost.  Together  they  define  the 
tragedy  of  thousands  of  children  and 
families.  And  for  each  one.  how  well 
the  ailing  child  and  his  or  her  family 
copes  and  adapts  is  contingent  upon 
what  resources  are  available. 

Families  both  above  and  below  the 
poverty  line  are  threatened  by  the  fi- 
nancial and  emotional  nightmare  that 
catastrophic  childhood  illness  be- 
comes. Recognizing  that  "catastroph- 
ic" is  a  relative  term,  this  legislation 


seeks  to  separate  Medicaid  eligibility 
for  catastrophic  health  care  for  chil- 
dren from  poverty  levels  defined  var- 
iously by  each  SUte.  Instead,  eligibil- 
ity will  be  Ued  to  a  percentage  level  of 
a  family's  adjusted  gross  income  spent 
on  allowable  medical  expenses.  Once 
the  threshold  level  is  met,  the  child  is 
eligible  for  appropriate  medicaid  bene- 
fits. 

All  States  will  be  required  to  adopt 
this  catastrophic  program  within  the 
categorically  needy  classification  of 
Medicaid.  By  use  of  an  early  and  peri- 
odic screening,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment [EPSDTI  benefit  specifically  de- 
signed for  children  with  disabling  and 
catastrophic  health  care  needs,  an 
interdisciplinary  care  coordination 
team  will  consider  each  child's  specific 
needs  and  accordingly  design  and  over- 
see the  individual  care  plans.  The  ben- 
efit package  will  include  but  not  be 
limited  to  those  already  existing 
within  the  categorlcaUy  needy  system 
of  Medicaid.  This  initiative  recognizes 
that  catastrophic  Illness  brings  with  it 
a  depletion  of  all  family  resources— fi- 
nancial and  emotional— and  so  care 
and  service  benefits  will  focus  on 
msintA<"'"g  family  integrity  and 
adaptability.  Etephasls  will  be  placed 
on  home  care  with  provision  for  the 
essential  services  of  respite  by  a  skilled 
caregiver  and  home  adaptive  equip- 
ment as  indicated. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  fimds  for  this 
5-year  Medicaid  program  will  come 
from  the  Federal  Government  provid- 
ed that  States  do  not  change  existing 
Medicaid  eligibility  requirements  and 
services.  The  SUte  Medicaid  offices 
will  be  responsible  for  the  entire  fi- 
nancial administration  of  the  program 
and  will  determine  eligibility  in  indi- 
vidual cases. 

Relatively  little  is  known  about  the 
segment  of  our  population  that  must 
cope  with  catastrophic  childhood  ill- 
ness because  the  services  across  the 
country  are  fragmented  by  the  State- 
by-£ttate  Medicaid  system.  No  recent 
national  studies  on  these  families  cur- 
rently exist.  The  legislation  requires  a 
continuous  study  of  the  population 
served  over  the  5-year  period,  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  program's  cost-effective- 
ness, and  an  assessment  of  the  psycho- 
logical and  social  Implications  of  cata- 
strophic childhood  illness  for  families. 
Ii^.  President,  modem  medicine  has 
advanced  to  the  point  where  cata- 
strophically  ill  children  who  once 
faced  the  prospect  of  an  early  death 
can  now  expect  to  live  well  into  adult- 
hood. But  as  the  prognosis  has  im- 
proved, the  financial  costs  have 
soared.  How  can  we  expect  individual 
families  to  pick  up  where  Medicaid 
and  private  insurance  benefits  end  out 
of  their  own  ever-diminishing  pockets? 
We  have  a  basic  responsibility  to  the 
dignity  of  the  family  and  the  needs  of 
our  children.  This  Nation  must  shoul- 
der the  burden  of  catastrophic  medical 


expenses  so  that  otir  children  may  ex- 
perience the  Joy  of  prolonged  life  to 
its  fullest. 

Mr.  President.  I  encourage  expedi- 
tious consideration  of  this  legislation 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Ricoho  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoao,  as  follows: 

8.  1383 
Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet   of  the    United   State*   q/ 
America  in  Congree*  auevMed, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TfTUE;  REFERENCKS. 

(s)  Short  Tttls.— Thta  Act  m*y  be  cited 
u  the  "Medicaid  Catastrophic  Coverace  for 
ChUdren  Act  of  1987. 

(b)   AMBTDUXtm   TO   THX   SOCIAL  SBCURmr 

Act.— Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, whenever  In  thla  Act  an  amendment 
is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amendment  to, 
or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision, 
the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

sec    L    RSQUIREMGNT    OP    COVERAGE    UNDER 
STATE  MEDICAID  PLANS. 

(a)  State  Plan  Rkquireiixht.— Section 
1902(aH10KAKi)  (42  U.S.C. 
139Sa(aK10KAHl))  is  amended— 

''(I)  by  strilLlns  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
cUuse(II). 

(2)  by  strUtlng  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (III)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(IV)  who  U  a  qualified  disabled  child  (as 
defined  In  section  l»0&(r): '. 

(b)  DxriNmoN.— Section  1905  (42  n.S.C. 
139ed)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(rKl)  The  term  qualified  disabled  child' 
means  an  Individual  who— 

"(A)  has  not  attained  21  years  of  age. 

"(B)  has  an  acute  and  chronic  disabling 
mental  or  physical  condition  (whether  con- 
genital or  acquired),  and 

"(C)  with  respect  to  whom  the  family  of 
such  individual  has  incurred  expenses  for 
medical  care  or  remedial  care  in  a  year  that 
are  equal  to  the  lesser  of — 

"(1)  10  percent  of  the  fantlly's  countable 
income,  or 

"(ii)  $10,000. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  family  with  more 
than  one  child  that  meets  the  requirements 
of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1),  subparagraph  (C)  of  such  paragraph 
shall  be  applied  by  substituting  12^  per- 
cent' for  '10  percent'  in  clause  (i)  and  by 
substituting  '$13,000'  for  '110.000'  in  clause 
(11). 

"(3XA)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1). 
except  as  provided  In  subparagraph  (B).  a 
family's  countable  Income  for  a  year  shall 
be  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  ad- 
Justed  gross  Incomes  of  family  members  for 
the  most  recently  completed  taxable  year. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  in  the 
case  of  a  child  the  family  of  which  can  dem- 
onstrate to  satisfaction  of  the  State  agency 
that  the  family's  countable  income  for  a 
year  will  be  substantially  less  than  its  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  for  the  most  recently 
completed  taxable  year,  the  family's  count- 
able income  sliall  be  deterndned  on  the 


basis  of  the  family's  estimated  income  for 
the  year  involved. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  in  the 
case  of  a  child  that  Is  eligible  for  medical  as- 
slstanoe  under  a  provision  of  thistle  other 
than  secUon  l»03(aK10Kl)<A)flV),  the 
family  income  of  the  child  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  same  methodology  that  Is 
applied  in  determining  eligibility  under  such 
other  provision. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  'medical  care'  shall  have  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  in  section  213(dKl)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986,  and  an 
expense  shall  be  treated  as  having  been  in- 
curred for  medical  care  If  such  expense  is  al- 
lowable as  an  expense  paid  for  such  care  for 
purposes  of  section  213  of  such  Code  (or 
would  be  aUowable  but  for  the  limitation 
contained  in  subsection  (a)  of  such  section). 

(c)  BSHEnTS.- 

(1)  Section  1903(aK10>  (42  U.S.C. 
1396a(aHiO))  is  amended,  in  the  matter  fol- 
lowing subparagraph  (E)— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  before  "(IX)",  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  the  followlnr  ".  (X)  the  medical  as- 
sistance made  available  to  Individuals  de- 
scribed in  section  1905<rKl)  shall,  subject  to 
subsection  (p).  include  the  care  and  services 
described  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (21)  of 
section  1905(a).  and  the  making  available  of 
such  care  and  services  to  such  individuals 
shall  not,  by  reason  of  this  paragraph  (10). 
require  the  making  available  of  such  care 
and  services,  or  the  making  available  for 
such  care  and  services  In  such  amount,  dura- 
tion, and  scope,  to  any  individuals  not  de- 
scribed In  such  section,  and  (XI)  in  the  case 
of  individuals  described  in  section 
1905<rKl),  the  care  and  services  specified  In 
paragraphs  (1).  (2HA),  and  (5)  of  section 
1905(a)  shall  be  made  available  without  lim- 
itation on  the  number  of  days  or  the 
number  of  visits,  and  the  making  avaUable 
of  such  care  and  services  to  such  individuals 
in  such  amount,  scope,  and  duration  shall 
not,  by  reason  of  this  paragraph  (10),  re- 
quire the  making  available  of  such  care  and 
services  in  the  same  amount,  duration,  and 
scope  to  any  individuals  not  described  in 
such  section". 

(2)  Section  1902  Is  further  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  the  subsection  (1) 
added  by  section  3(b)  of  the  Employment 
Opportunities  for  Disabled  Americans  Act 
as  subsection  (o)  and  transferring  such  sub- 
section after  and  below  subsection  (n),  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(pKl)  The  care  and  services  provided  to 
an  individual  described  in  section  1905(rKl) 
shall  be  provided  pursuant  to  a  plan  of  care 
(for  providing  such  care  and  services  to  such 
individual)  that  is  established  and  periodi- 
cally reviewed  by  a  multidlscipllnary  care 
coordination  team,  in  cooperation  with  the 
individual  and  his  or  her  parents,  a  phjrsl- 
cian,  a  hospital  discharge  planner  or  social 
worker,  a  vliitlng  nurse,  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  agency  administering  or  supervis- 
ing the  administration  of  the  the  program 
(esUblished  by  the  State  under  title  V  of 
this  Act)  for  providing  services  for  children 
with  special  health  care  needs.  Such  plan 
shall  be  coordinated,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  with  any  indlvlduaUsed 
education  program  or  individualized  family 
service  plan  established  with  respect  to  the 
individual  under  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act. 

"(2)  The  plan  of  care  established  with  re- 
spect to  an  individual  pursuant  to  para- 


graph (1)  shall  be  based  upon  the  early  and 
periodic  screening  and  diagnosis  of  the  indi- 
vidual (in  accordance  with  section 
1905(aK4KB))  and  shall  specify— 

"(A)  the  care  and  services  (described  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (21)  of  section 
1905(a))  that  are  required  by  the  individual, 

"(B)  the  frequency  and  duration  of  such 
care  and  services, 

"(C)  the  setting  or  settings  in  which  such 
care  and  services  may  appropriately  be  pro- 
vided.". 

(d)  Federal  Medical  Assistance  Percert- 
ACC.-Sectlon  1905(b)  (42  U.S.C.  139«d(b))  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding  the  first 
sentence  of  this  subsection,  the  Federal 
medical  assistance  percentage  shall  be  90 
percentum  with  respect  to  amounts  expend- 
ed as  medical  assistance  for  individuals  de- 
scribed In  section  1905(rKl).". 

(e)  MAnrtERAMCE  or  Ettort.— Section 
1902(a)  (42  n.S.C.  139Sa(a))  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  (47)  added  by  section  9407(a)  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1986  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon, 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  (47)  added  by  section  11005(b)  of 
the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986  and  inseri- 
Ing  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and", 

(3)  by  redesignating  the  paragraph  (47) 
added  by  section  11005(b)  of  the  Anti-Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1986  as  paragraph  (48)  and 
transferring  such  paragraph  after  and 
below  paragraph  (47),  and 

(4)  by  addiiig  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(49)  provide  that,  for  the  60-month 
period  beginning  on  October  1. 1987— 

"(A)  the  standards  for  determining  eligi- 
bility under  the  plan  are  no  more  stringent 
than  the  standards  In  effect  on  May  27, 
1987.   - 

"(B)  If  medical  assistance  Is  Included 
under  the  plan  for  any  group  of  Individuals 
on  May  27,  1987,  the  plan  will  continue  to 
include  medical  assistance  for  such  group 
during  such  period,  and 

"(C)  the  medical  assistance  included  under 
the  plan  for  any  such  group  during  such 
period  is  not  less  in  amount,  duration,  or 
scope,  than  the  medical  assistance  provided 
for  such  group  under  the  plan  on  May  27, 
1987.". 

(f )  CONTORMIKG  CHANGES.— 

(1)  Section  1902(a)(17)  (42  VS.C. 
1396a(aK17))  is  amended  by  Inserting  "and 
secUon  1906(r)"  after  "subsection  (1K3)". 

(2)  Section  1903(f)(4)  (42  n.S.C. 
1396b(fK4))  is  amended  by  striking  "section 
1902(aK10XAKli)(IX)  or"  and  inserting 
"subsection  (aKlOKAKlKIV)  or 
(aKlOKAKllHIX)  of  section  1902  or". 

(g)  EfTBCTivx  Date.— 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  for  calendar  quarters  be- 
ginning on  or  after  October  1,  1987,  and 
before  October  1,  1992. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  provide  for  a  continuing 
study,  during  the  period  for  which  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  are  effec- 
tive (as  specified  in  paragraph  (D),  of  the 
populations  to  which  medical  assistance  is 
provided  by  reason  of  such  amendments,  of 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  providing  medical 
assistance  to  such  populations,  and  of  the 
socioeconomic  implications  of  providing 
such  assistance.  Th-  Audy  shall  be  conduct- 
ed by  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  ap- 
propriate specialists.  The  Secretary  shaU 
report  to  the  Congress  annually  on  the 


progress  of  the  study,  and.  not  later  than 
April  1,  1992,  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  desir- 
ability and  feasibility  of  extending  the 
period  for  which  such  amendments  are  ef- 
fective, together  with  any  changes  in  law 
that  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  better 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  such  amend- 
ments. 

SEC.  1.  RELATED  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT. 

(a)  Waivers  for  Home  and  Comnmrrr- 
Based  Services.— SecUon  19I5<cK3)  (42 
U.S.C.  1396n(cH3))  is  amended  by  striking 
"and  section  1902(aX10XB)  (relating  to 
comparability)""  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  section  1902(aK10KB)  (relating  to  compa- 
rablUty).  and  section  1903(aK10KCKixm) 
(relating  to  single  standard  for  income  and 
resource  eligibility)". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective  as 
If  Included  in  the  enactment  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1986.« 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  1284.  A  bill  to  extend  the  date 
that  an  application  must  be  filed  for 
former  spouses  to  receive  certain  re- 
tirement benefits  under  chi^ter  83  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Qovemmental  Affairs. 

Crvn.  SERVICE  RETIRRIfXNT  SPOUSAL  BENEFITS 
ACT 

•  Mr.  ORASSLET.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  continue  to  make  available  for  2 
years  the  opportunity  to  apply  for  a 
spousal  annuity  which  Congress  au- 
thorized several  years  ago  for  certain 
deserving  former  spouses  of  civil  serv- 
ice retirees  in  Public  Law  98-615,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  99-251.  The 
deadline  for  application  for  this  bene- 
fit was  May  8,  1987.  The  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  would  extend 
the  deadline  for  such  application  to 
May  8,  1989. 

The  basic  reason  for  seeking  an  ex- 
tension of  this  deadline,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  I  do  not  believe  that  there  has 
been  sufficient  publication  of  the 
availability  of  this  benefit,  nor,  in  con- 
Junction  with  this,  do  I  believe  that 
there  has  been  sufficient  time  for  all 
Interested  parties  to  hear  of.  and 
apply  for,  this  )>enef it. 

This  bill  will  not  increase  the 
number  of  people  eligible  under  cur- 
rent law;  it  will  simply  extend  the  time 
available  in  which  to  apply.  The  survi- 
vor annuity  in  question  does  not  cost 
the  primary  annuitant  anything,  as 
this  benefit  would  be  paid  from  appro- 
priated funds.  The  aggregate  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  an  exten- 
sion of  the  deadline  for  application  for 
this  survivor  annuity  benefit  cannot 
be  precisely  estimated,  although  It 
should  not  be  great. 

BACKGROUND 

PubUc  Law  98-615,  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Spouse  Equity  Act  of 
1984— report  No.  98-1054— signed  by 
the  President  on  Novemljer  8.  1984. 
made  it  possible  for  certain  divorced 
spouses  of  deceased  or  retired  dvll 
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service  employees  to  apply  on  their 
own  behalf  directly  to  the  Federal 
Office  of  Peraonnel  Management  for  a 
sunrivor  annuity.  To  qualify,  an  indi- 
vidual had  to  satisfy  several  condi- 
tions. First,  the  applicant  had  to  be 
married  to  an  annuitant  who  retired 
before  180  days  after  enactment  of 
Public  law  M-615:  second,  the  Individ- 
ual had  to  have  been  divorced  after 
September  15,  1978:  third,  the  appU- 
cant  must  not  have  remarried  before 
reachlnc  age  56:  fourth,  the  Individual 
had  to  have  been  married  to  the  em- 
ployee for  10  years  during  which  the 
onployee  was  engaged  in  creditable 
PMeral  servloe:  fifth,  the  individual 
had  to  be  50  or  older  at  the  time  of  ap- 
plication: sixth,  the  individual  must 
not  have  been  entitled  to  any  other 
pension,  other  than  Social  Security, 
baaed  on  their  own  or  the  employee's 
previous  emplojrment:  and.  seventh, 
the  individual  had  to  apply  for  the 
boneflt  within  30  months  of  enact- 
ment, that  is,  before  BCay  9. 1987. 

Public  Law  9^251,  which  became  ef- 
fective in  February  1988.  effectively 
created  two  groups  of  beneficiaries. 
One  group  must  meet  the  following 
conditions:  Fin^  an  applicant  must  be 
a  former  spouse  of  an  individual  who 
retired  before  May  7.  1985  or  who  died 
after  bec(»ilng  eligible  to  retire  and 
before  May  7,  1987:  second,  the  Indi- 
vidual must  have  been  divorced  after 
September  14.  1978:  third,  the  individ- 
ual must  have  been  married  to  the  em- 
ployee for  at  least  10  years  during 
which  the  employee  was  engaged  in 
creditable  Federal  service:  fourth,  the 
individual  must  not  have  remarried 
before  age  55  after  September  14. 
1978:  fifth,  the  individual  must  file  an 
application  within  30  months  after  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  98-615:  and 
sixth,  the  individual  must  be  at  least 
50  at  the  time  of  filing  an  application. 
Conditions  2  through  6  are  the  same 
as  were  established  in  Public  Law  98- 
815.  Provision  1  Is  a  modification  of  a 
provision  contained  in  Public  Law  98- 
615.  The  provision  that  an  individual 
could  not  be  entitled  to  any  annuity. 
other  than  Social  Seciirity.  based  on 
any  previous  employment  of  the 
former  spouse  or  of  the  employee  was 
dropped. 

The  group  qualified  imder  the  above 
criteria  had  to  have  been  divorced 
after  September  14.  1978.  Public  Law 
99-251  also  made  eligible  those  individ- 
uals who  divorced  before  September 
14.  1978.  if  they  met  the  other  criteria 
of  Public  Law  99-251  set  out  Just 
above— 1.  3.  4,  5.  6— and  if  there  were 
no  surviving  spouse  of  the  employee 
and  no  other  former  spouse  entitled  to 
receive  a  Federal  civil  service  annuity 
based  on  the  service  of  the  employee, 
and  no  other  person  designated  to  re- 
ceive a  survivor  annuity  by  reason  of 
an  insurable  Interest  in  the  employee. 

Hi.  President.  I  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  Senators  and  other  inter- 


ested parties  that,  even  though 
changes  in  the  criteria  for  eligibility 
were  by  PubUc  Law  99-251,  the  appli- 
cation deadline  of  before  May  9,  1987, 
30  months  after  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  99-615,  was  not  changed.  And. 
fiuthermore,  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  had  to  redo  the  regula- 
tions for  this  program  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  changes  in  law,  and 
these  were  not  in  place  until  Septem- 
ber of  1988. 

jTTsnncATioii  or  dbaouiis  xzmsioii 

First.  Mr.  President,  the  number  of 
people  made  eligible  by  Public  Law  99- 
615  was  originally  estimated  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  400  to  500.  The 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  re- 
cently informed  my  staff  that  some 
25.000  people  will  have  Inquired  about 
eligibility  for  this  benefit  as  of  the 
May  8.  1987.  deadline.  As  of  October 
1986,  about  8,000  people  had  applied 
for  this  benefit.  Of  the  6,000  of  that 
8.000  which  tiad  been  reviewed  as  of 
April  1987,  about  90  percent  or  4.000 
had  been  approved.  Assuming  the 
same  80-percent  approval  rate  holds 
for  the  other  2,000  who  had  applied  by 
October  1986,  an  additional  1,600  or  a 
total  of  6,400  individuals  should  qual- 
ify. Of  the  approximately  17.000  more 
recent  applicants  who  responded  to 
recent  publicity  about  the  approach- 
ing deadline  for  this  benefit,  a  much 
lower  percentage  will  probably  qualify. 
This  Lb  because  these  people  probably 
responded  to  a  recent  nationally  syndi- 
cated article  which  stated  that  individ- 
uals divorced  from  Federal  employees 
might  be  eligiblle  for  a  survivors  bene- 
fit without  mentioning  that  certain 
criteria  must  first  be  met. 

It  is  probably  impossible  to  say  how 
many  of  these  more  recent  inquiries 
will  prove  qualified.  If  one  assumed 
that  20  percent  qualify,  a  figure  arbi- 
trarily chosen  and  probably  on  the 
high  side,  then  an  additional  3,400 
people,  or  a  total  of  9.800  of  those  who 
have  to  this  time  written  to  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management,  will  have 
qualified.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
these  changes  in  law  made  by  Public 
Law  99-251  greatly  Increased  the 
number  of  people  eligible,  or  whether 
the  original  estimate  was  grossly 
wrong. 

What  is  apparent  is  that  substantial- 
ly more  people  have  applied  for  this 
benefit  than  were  originally  thought 
to  be  eligible.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, with  the  final  regulations  ap- 
pearing only  8  months  ago,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  could  be  additional 
people  eligible  for  this  benefit  that 
Congress  determined  was  their  right 
to  have. 

Second,  and  related  to  this  point, 
Mr.  President,  is  the  fact  that  no  one 
really  knows  exactly  how  many  people 
are  qualified  to  receive  an  annuity 
under  this  authority.  The  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  does  not  have 
a  list  of  the  eligible  individuals,  nor 


does  any  Interested  group  outside  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  have  such  a 
list. 

Third,  although  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  has  made  some 
effort  to  publicize  the  availability  of 
this  benefit,  this  effort  has  hardly 
been  sufficient  to  assure  us  that  most 
of  the  people  who  are  eligible  for  this 
annuity  are  aware  of  it.  Although 
there  Is  no  guarantee  that  all  the  eligi- 
bles  will  become  aware  of  the  avail- 
ability of  this  annuity  in  the  event 
that  we  do  extend  the  deadline,  never- 
theless it  is  obvious  that  more  eligible 
Individuals  will  hear  of  it  if  we  do. 
Given  that  the  number  of  applicants 
has  been  much  greater  than  originally 
sinticlpated,  given  that  the  application 
deadline  was  not  changed  even  though 
the  eligibility  criteria  were  changed  in 
midstream,  so  to  speak,  and  given  that 
outreach  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  can 
give  us  no  assurance  that  all  the  af- 
fected individuals  are  aware  of  their 
eligibility  for  a  benefit  under  this  au- 
thority, it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
extend  this  deadline. 

But  finally,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  we  should  extend  the  deadline  for 
reasons  of  simple  equity.  The  Individ- 
uals who  are  eligible  for  this  annunlty 
for  the  most  part  are  women.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  going  to  be  women 
who  were  married  for  many  years  to  a 
civil  service  employee.  For  the  most 
part,  there  are  going  to  be  women  who 
grew  up  and  raised  families  when  it 
was  expected  that  women  would  not 
Join  the  work  force,  but  would  be 
homemakers.  For  the  most  part,  they 
are  going  to  be  women  who  were  di- 
vorced with  no  share  of  the  employ- 
ee's annuity  In  hand,  a  share  which,  in 
my  opinion,  they  have  earned.  I  have 
worked  on  issues  which  involve  older 
people  since  I  came  to  the  Congress  in 
1974,  Mr.  President,  and  I  think  I 
know  something  about  the  situation  of 
older  people  in  our  country.  Perhaps 
the  single  most  disadvantaged  group 
among  those  over  65.  are  older  single 
women  living  alone.  If  the  Congress 
saw  fit.  in  Public  Laws  98-615  and  99- 
251,  to  conclude  that  women  in  this 
situation  should  receive  a  siu^vor's 
aiuiuity.  then  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  provide  a  deadline  that  gives  us 
greater  confidence  that  eligible  per- 
sons will  hear  of.  and  apply  for.  the 
annuity. 

The  major  argimient  I  have  heard 
against  extending  this  deadline,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  does  not  want  to 
have  this  program  hanging  over  its 
head.  It  wants  to  wrap  It  up,  and.  I 
presiune,  use  its  staff  in  other  ways. 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  this  appeal  to  ad- 
ministrative convenience  is  particular- 
ly  compelling   as   a  Justification   for 


ending  the  opportunity  to  apply  for 
this  benefit. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  short  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro  after  my  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRS,  as  follows: 

8.  1384 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Reprttentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congret*  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Spousal  Benefit*  Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  t.  EXTENSION  OF  APPLICATION  HUNG  DATE 
FOR  CERTAIN  FORMER  SPOUSES. 

Section  4(bKl)(BKlv)  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Spouse  Equity  Act  of  1984 
(PubUc  Law  98-615:  98  SUt.  320S).  as 
amended  by  section  aOKbXlKC)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Benefits  Improvement  Act 
of  1986  (Public  Law  99-251;  100  Stat.  23),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(iv)  the  former  spouse  fUes  an  applica- 
tion for  the  survivor  annuity  with  the 
Office  on  or  before  May  8. 1989;  and".* 


By  Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself, 
Mr.    CocHRAH,    and    Mr.   Ste- 
vEifS): 
8.  1285.  A  bill  to  reform  procedures 
for  collateral  review  of  criminal  Judg- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HABEAS  CORPUS  REFORM  ACT 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  our 
current  system  of  habeas  corpus 
review  is  mired  in  an  encumbering 
backlog  and  frequently  burdened  by 
friviloiis  and  dilatory  petitions  which 
affect  the  civil  rights  of  all  prisoners 
and  Impede  the  timely  disposition  of 
well-founded  habeas  corpus  requests. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  institute  procedures  for  making  the 
current  system  more  efficient  while 
protecting  petitioners'  rights.  This  biU. 
"The  Habeas  Corpus  Reform  Act  of 
1987,"  wiU  carefully  guard  each  indi- 
vidual's constitutional  right  to  habeas 
corpus  review  in  Federal  court,  while 
directing  the  court's  deliberation  to 
those  cases  which  merit  serious  consid- 
eration. 

Review  of  the  ctirrent  situation  of 
habeas  corpus  review  Indicates  an 
urgent  need  for  reform.  The  number 
of  petitions  filed  is  increasing  at  an 
alarming  rate.  A  significant  number  of 
these  petitions  are  duplicative  and  re- 
petitive of  earlier  litigation.  In  addi- 
tion, many  petitions  are  filed  years 
after  the  crime,  when  evidence  is  stale 
or  nonexistent. 

Dramatic  evidence  of  the  magnitude 
of  this  problem  Is  sUtistically  appar- 
ent. In  the  past  25  years,  from  1961  to 
1986,  State  prisoner  habeas  corpus 
c^ses  filed  in  Federal  district  courts  in- 
ci  --ased  786.76  percent.  The  number  of 
filings  peaked  in  1970  with  9,063  fU- 
ings  and  leveled  off  during  the  1970's. 

Beginning  in  the  late  1970's.  the 
filing  of  Federal  habeas  corpus  peti- 
tions by  State  prisoners  again  began  to 
increase:  1986  filings  of  9.045  are  only 


18  petitions  less  than  the  all-time  peak 
figure  and  represent  an  increase  of  6 
Ijercent  over  1985  filings. 

Given  the  recent  trend.  1987  will 
probably  see  the  highest  number  of 
State  petitions  ever  filed.  A  similar  in- 
crease in  court  of  appeals  cases  involv- 
ing State  prisoner  habeas  corpus  show 
a  sharp  upward  spiral  of  227.4  percent 
over  the  1980  levels.  From  1985  to  1986 
those  appeals  increased  by  more  than 
7  percent. 

Federal  district  courts  and  courts  of 
appeals  are  unable  to  keep  up  with 
these  increases.  In  1986,  in  both  Feder- 
al district  courts  and  UJ5.  courts  of  ap- 
peals, the  number  of  habeas  corpus 
cases  filed  exceeded  the  number  of 
habeas  corpus  cases  resolved.  An  ex- 
tremely serious  concern  is  the  passage 
of  time  between  conviction  and  filing. 

The  Department  of  Justice  conduct- 
ed a  study  in  1979  of  six  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  and  one  court  of  appeals. 
The  study  revealed  that  40  percent  of 
habeas  corpus  petitions  were  filed 
more  than  5  years  after  conviction. 
Almost  a  third  of  the  cases  were  filed 
more  than  10  years  after  conviction. 
By  that  time  evidence  and  witnesses 
may  be  unavailable  for  re-examina- 
tion, new  evidence  may  be  difficult  to 
substantiate.  The  trail  of  the  original 
events  of  the  crime  which  led  to  con- 
viction has  grown  cold. 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  today  in- 
cludes specific  time  periods  for  filing 
habeas  corpus  petitions.  They  are:  a  1- 
year  limit  on  habeas  corpus  applica- 
tions by  State  prisoners,  normally  run- 
ning from  exhaustion  of  all  possible 
State  habeas  corpus  petitions  and  ap- 
peals: a  2-year  limit  on  appeals  of  Fed- 
eral habeas  corpus  petition  denials, 
normally  running  from  finality  of 
judgment. 

This  legislation  also  clarifies  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  a  prisoner  may 
raise  a  claim  in  habeas  corpus  proceed- 
ings that  was  not  properly  raised  in 
State  proceedings. 

The  bill  very  definitely  does  not  con- 
tain any  provision  that  would  allow 
the  Federal  courts  to  exclude  a  habeas 
corpus  petition  based  on  an  evaluation 
that  State  findings  in  such  a  petition 
were  "full  and  fair." 

The  right  to  have  a  Federal  claim 
fully  heard  in  Federal  court  is  a  basic 
constitutional  right  which  this  legisla- 
tion seeks  not  to  inhibit  but  to  en- 
hance. The  current  system,  by  virtue 
of  its  inefficiencies,  deprives  prisoners 
of  their  civil  rights.  Valid  claims  are 
less  likely  to  be  recognized  when  sub- 
mitted to  an  overburdened  Judiciary 
faced  with  many  frivolous  petitions. 

Particularly  in  the  context  of  habeas 
corpus  and  the  important  rights  that 
it  protects,  we  must  be  vigilant  that  an 
individual's  constitutional  rights  are 
respected.  We  have  a  similar  obliga- 
tion to  protect  the  integrity  of  oiu-  Ju- 
dicial system  so  that  it  may  function 
both  deliberately  and  effectively. 


In  this  bill  we  address  the  severe 
problems  in  our  current  system  of 
Federal  habeas  corpus  review  while 
safeguarding  the  constitutional  rights 
of  each  individual  prisoner.  Those 
cases  deserve  the  fair  and  measured 
attention— the  serious  consideration— 
of  a  healthy  functioning  Judicial 
system. 

I  urge  my  esteemed  colleagues  to 
support  this  urgently  needed  legisla- 
tion. Our  responsibility  Is  to  ensure 
that  system  works  in  the  way  it  was 
originally  intended,  with  equal  and 
timely  dispensation  of  Justice  in  all 
habeas  corpus  cases.* 


By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
S.  1286.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

TERHESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITT  ACT 
AKENDMZirTS 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  rise  to  introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of 
1933  and  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978. 

Study  after  study  of  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  Authority  has  indicated  that 
sooner  or  later  the  TVA's  management 
structure  must  be  changed  if  TVA  is  to 
progress  into  the  future.  I,  and  several 
colleagues  in  the  House  who  have  in- 
troduced similar  legislation,  believe 
that  the  bill  being  presented  today  can 
be  the  vehicle  to  insure  continued 
prosperity. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  bulk  of 
the  problems  that  TVA  has  faced  stem 
directly  from  management  deficiencies 
and  that  those  deficiencies  are  the 
direct  result  of  structural  flaws  in  the 
law  that  governs  TVA's  organization. 
It  is  time  to  change  the  law  and  infuse 
TVA  with  a  modem,  corporate  struc- 
ture necessary  for  future  success. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
separate  the  TVA  policy-making  role 
from  TVA  management.  Presently. 
TVA  may  be  the  only  organization  of 
its  size  operating  luider  a  board  of  di- 
rectors that  both  makes  policy  and 
carries  out  the  management  of  that 
policy.  It  is  time  to  end  this  archaic,  ir- 
rational  management  structure. 

This  proposal  would  put  the  agency 
under  a  modem  management  setup, 
based  on  the  model  of  a  business-like 
corporation.  The  bill  requires  public 
participation  in  the  creation  of  TVA 
policy  and  establishes  checks  and  bal- 
ances on  the  management  and  execu- 
tion of  policy  by  lifting  the  board  out 
of  the  responsibility  for  day  to  day 
management.  Policy  for  TVA  would  be 
established  after  public  hearings  in 
the  region  by  a  board  of  directors  pat- 
terned after  the  boards  of  other  large, 
complex  organizations  in  this  coimtry. 
This  includes  a  part-time  board  con- 
centrating on  policy  making  and  on 
monitoring  the  agency's  performance: 
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a  pioffiMlnnal  nuoukger,  selected  by 
the  boMtl,  to  manage  the  agency  on  a 
day  to  day  basis;  and  board  commlt- 
taes  to  deal  In  depth,  yet  at  arms 
length  from  day  to  day  management, 
with  such  policy  issues  ss  electric  rate- 
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Freeing  the  board  of  management 
rasponstbilltiee  will  also  allow  the 
board  to  give  greater  attention  to  long- 
range  planning.  saUblishlng  the  goals 
of  the  organintion.  and  assuring  that 
management  carries  out  the  agency's 
objecthres. 

Also,  this  bill  will  require,  for  the 
first  time,  that  TVA  directors  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  region,  and  of  the 
eleetrie  rate-payers.  This  geographic 
dtvovity  would  provide  TVA  with 
people  who  have  a  broader  range  of 
experiences  and  badigrounds.  thus 
better  representing  the  views  of  those 
served  by  TVA. 

Addltlonally.  an  inspector  general 
would  be  provided  for  under  Federal 
law  to  report  to  the  new.  part-time, 
policy-making  board.  This  office  will 
be  useful  adjunct  to  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  the  Board's  poUdes. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  the 
people  of  the  TVA  region.  The  mes- 
sage coming  to  us  who  serve  them  in 
Congress  is  "How  many  more  mistakes 
must  TVA  management  make  before 
OongreaB  steps  in  and  revamps  the 
outdated  structure?"  With  this  bill,  we 
ai«  saying  to  the  people  that  Congress 
is  here  to  do  something.  We  want  TVA 
to  Improve  their  responsiveness  and 
aooountabillty  and  continue  to  func- 
tion in  the  years  ahead.  The  time  Is 
right  to  move  TVA  Into  the  modem 
corporate  world.  I  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  Join  with  me  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation.* 

By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 

S.  1287.  A  bill  to  provide  Interim 
relief  to  the  Farm  Credit  System,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry. 

VHMM  CB^OT  STSTBI  BII1S«1»CT  MAMAOntBTr 
Am  ASSUTAMCS  ACT 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  legislation  that  will 
provide  relief  to  the  Farm  Credit 
System.  This  legislation  is  specifically 
designed  to  assist  farmer  borrowers  as 
well  ss  ailing  financial  Institutions 
within  the  System. 

On  May  7  of  this  year,  representa- 
tives from  the  Farm  Credit  System 
n»»H»  a  presentation  to  the  House  of 
Representatives'  Agricultural  Subcom- 
mittee on  Conservation  and  Credit.  In 
that  presentation,  these  representa- 
tives stated  that  K  billion  was  neces- 
sary to  allow  the  System  to  heal  Itself. 

The  System's  presentation  was  defi- 
cient in  that  it  did  not  show  how  the 
$6  billion  would  help  borrowers.  We 
must  save  the  Farm  Credit  System, 
but  we  have  to  keep  our  eye  on  the 
.  balL  The  Farm  Credit  System  exists  to 
asstet  farmers  and  ranchers  in  meeting 


their  credit  needs.  Saving  the  System 
for  the  System's  sake  makes  no  sense 
at  all.  Saving  the  System  with  legisla- 
tion that  meets  the  needs  of  System 
institutions  as  well  as  credit  needs  of 
borrowers  is  the  real  challenge  we 
face,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today. 

The  most  Important  feature  of  this 
Farm  Credit  System  Emergency  Act  is 
its  requirement  that  50  percent  of  any 
Federal  funds  put  Into  the  System  go 
to  reduce  borrower  rates  or  restruc- 
ture their  loans.  A  section  In  title  II  of 
my  bill  specifically  requires  that  the 
System  report  regularly  to  prove  that 
at  least  60  percent  of  the  funds  It  re- 
ceives are  being  used  to  directly  bene- 
fit farm  and  ranch  families.  Provisions 
In  this  title  also  require  that  the  Sys- 
tem's banks  have  a  debt  restructuring 
program  in  place  before  receiving  Fed- 
eral assistance.  These  institutions 
must  also  establish  a  separate  special- 
ist group  to  restructure  problem  loans 
on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

A  "borrowers  bill  of  rights"  has  been 
needed  for  some  time  now.  Title  III  of 
the  bill  deals  with  this  issue.  My  bill 
mandates  borrower  access  to  Informa- 
tion, the  borrower's  right  to  bring  suit 
against  the  Farm  Credit  System,  and  a 
host  of  other  detailed  protections  for 
farmers. 

Another  key  feature  of  my  bill  is  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Control 
Board  called  the  Farm  Credit  System 
Emergency  Management  Board.  As 
you  are  aware,  in  the  1970's  the  Gov- 
ernment provided  financial  aid  to 
three  large  firms  and  one  municipality 
(Conrail.  Lockheed,  Chrysler,  and  New 
York  City)  to  avert  potential  bank- 
ruptcies. Based  upon  the  Oovem- 
ment's  experience  in  these  assistance 
programs,  the  Comptroller  General 
prepared  a  report  to  Congress  that  has 
guidelines  on  structuring,  implement- 
ing, administering,  and  overseeing  this 
trfit  of  program. 

I  have  worked  with  the  Comptroller 
General  on  title  I  of  my  bUl.  Title  I 
creates  that  Farm  Credit  System 
Emergency  Management  Board  to  pro- 
tect the  Government's  financial  inter- 
est in  the  Farm  Credit  System.  The 
Board  is  charged  with  overseeing  the 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  the 
System  and  with  reviewing  System  op- 
erations. Within  18  months  of  the 
Board's  creation,  it  wUl  issue  a  com- 
prehensive report  relating  to  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  organization  for 
the  Farm  Credit  System  to  deliver  ag- 
ricultural credit  to  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers. The  Board  is  comprised  of  a 
farmer/rancher  and  a  representative 
of  the  System  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  as  well  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 


I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  man- 
agement board  is  required.  First,  it 
will  have  the  independence  necessary 
to  make  the  hard  decisions.  Second,  it 
will  be  able  to  mediate  the  inevitable 
disputes  between  the  S3^tem  and  its 
regulator  and  between  and  among 
System  entitles.  Third,  the  Board  can 
Institute  controls  necessary  to  protect 
the  Government's  financial  Interest. 
Last  and  most  important,  the  Board 
will  provide  assurance— assurance  to 
(1)  the  agricultural  sector  of  a  credit 
flow  reasonably  stable  and  competi- 
tively priced  (2)  member  borrowers 
that  their  capital  stock  is  seciire  (3) 
the  investment  community  that  Farm 
Credit  securities  are  a  safe  and  sound 
investment  and  (4)  the  System's  com- 
petitors that  by  virtue  of  Federal  aid 
the  System  does  not  enjoy  an  undue 
competitive  advantage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  (Ac  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  ouenMed, 

SECTION  I.  SHOST  TflU. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Farm  Credit 
System  Emergency  Management  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1987". 

TfTLE  I— FARM  CRSDIT  SYSTEM 
EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT  BOARD 

SBC  l«l.  PINDINC  AND  PtHtPOSa 

(a)  PmsiNO.— Congress  finds  that  the 
Farm  Credit  System  is  financially  distressed 
and  la  continuing  to  deteriorate. 

(b)  PuKPOss.— It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  facilitate  needed  reforms  In  the  Farm 
Credit  System  by  providing  Federal  assist- 
ance, and  management  oversight  and  guid- 
ance, to  support  the  short-term  develop- 
ment of  the  System  as  reconunendations  are 
being  developed  to  assure  the  continued 
supply  of  agricultural  credit  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

SBC  IM.  PAKM  CREOrr  SYSTEM  EMERGENCY  MAN- 
AGEMEhTT  BOARD. 

(a)  EsTABUSHMXirr.— There  Is  established 
In  the  executive  branch  a  Farm  Credit 
System  Emergency  Management  Board 
(hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
•Board"). 

(b)  MniBaasHip.— The  Board  shall  consist 
of- 

( 1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiur; 

(2)  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System: 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 

(4)  two  additional  members,  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  of  which— 

(A)  one  member  shall  be  a  representative 
of  the  Farm  Credit  System:  and 

(B)  one  member  shall  be  a  farmer  or 
rancher  with  experience  in  agricultural  fi- 
nancial matters. 

SBC  in.RBi>oirre. 

(a)  CoMPRXHBiisnrB  Rbport.— 

(1)  IR  OBmRAL.— Within  18  months  of  the 
date  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  the 
Board  shall  report  to  Congress  on— 


(A)  the  findings,  conclusions,  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board  relating  to  the 
most  efficient  and  effective  organization  of 
the  System  for  delivering  agricultural  credit 
to  farmers  and  ranchers:  and 

(B)  legislative  proposals  necessary  to  im- 
plement the  recommendations  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A). 

(J)  SrRcmc  ARKAS  OF  rocua.— In  the 
report,  the  Board  shall  consider- 

(A)  alterations  in  the  ownership  and  orga- 
nization of  the  System  and  institutions  of 
the  System: 

(B)  the  need  for  continued  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance,  and  the  effect  of  such  assist- 
ance on  the  competitors  of  the  System;  and 

(C)  other  matters  as  the  Board  considers 
appropriate. 

(b)  QUARTRRLT  REPORTS.— The  BoRTd  Shall 
sulHnlt  to  the  President  and  to  Congress 
quarterly  reports  concerning  the  activities 
and  plans  of  the  Board  under  this  title. 

SBC  IM.  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

(a)  In  Oeriral.— Notwithstanding  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  (12  U.S.C.  2001  et 
acq.),  the  Board  is  authorized  to— 

(1)  oversee  and  administer  Federal  assist- 
ance provided  to  System  institutions; 

(2)  supervise,  manage,  and  establish  iMli- 
cies  for  the  Farm  Credit  System; 

(3)  oversee  loans  made  to  System  Institu- 
tions: 

(4)  ensure  that  loans  made  to  System  in- 
stitutions are  made  at  rates  of  Interest  equal 
to  (nirrent  market  rates  of  outstanding 
Treasury  obligations  having  comparable  ma- 
turities, and  on  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Board  may  prescribe; 

(8)  guarantee  long-term  notes,  bonds,  de- 
bentures, or  similar  obligations  of  any 
System  institution: 

(6)  protect,  through  the  issuance  of  guar- 
antees, the  value  of  borrower  stock  in 
System  Institutions: 

(7)  assess  fees,  (other  than  fees  for  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration as  provided  in  section  5.15  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  (12  U.S.C. 
2250)),  against  any  System  institution  and 
collect  such  amounts  as  the  Board  shall  de- 
termine necessary  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  including  fees  needed  to 
establish  an  insurance  reserve: 

(8)  require  Board  approval  of  all  actions  of 
System  standing  committees,  including  fi- 
nance committees  and  subcommittees,  plan- 
ning committees,  service  committees,  and 
credit  operations  committees; 

(9)  require  Board  approval  of  the  business, 
operating,  and  Investment  plans  of  each 
System  Institution: 

(10)  require  the  submission  of  quarterly 
performance  reports  relating  to  the  plans 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (9)  and  the  submis- 
sion of  such  other  reports  and  Information 
as  the  Board  determines  to  be  necessary; 

(11)  require  Board  approval  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  all  System  institution  debt 
Issuances; 

(12)  require  approval  of  the  credit  stand- 
ards used  and  rates  of  interest  charged  by 
System  Institutions  on  loans; 

(13)  require  Board  approval  of  any 
merger,  liquidation,  consolidation,  or 
change  in  management  of  a  System  Institu- 
tion: 

(14)  require  Board  approval  of  the  design 
of  System  institution  management  informa- 
tion and  accounting  systems,  and  variances 
from  generally  accepted  accounting  princi- 
ples In  financial  reporting: 

(15)  require  Board  approval  of  all  determi- 
nations and  plan*  formulated  by  the  Capital 


Corporation  for  asset  and  entity  liquida- 
tions or  restructurings;  and 

(16)  require  Board  approval  of  the  hiring 
and  levels  of  compensation  for  System  insti- 
tution managers  and  directors,  and  decisions 
regarding  continued  employment  and  pro- 
motion of  System  institution  officials. 

(b)  CoHSULTATiOH.— In  Carrying  out  this 
title,  the  Board  shall  oversee  the  operations 
of  the  Farm  Oedlt  Administration,  and  con- 
sult with  and  seek  the  advice  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 

(c)  Farm  (TREDn  Aoioristratior.— The 
Farm  Credit  Administration  shall  carry  out 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  (12  U.S.C.  2001 
et  seq.)  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
policies  of  the  Board. 

SBC  IM.  STAFF  AND  EXPENSES. 

(a)  Support  Stapp.— 

(1)  lit  GEifCRAL.- The  Board  is  authorized 
to  employ  a  staff  of  between  15  and  20  per- 
sons and  assign  such  persons  such  powers 
and  duties  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Utle. 

(2)  Other  pkderai.  AOERcncs.- The  Board 
may  be  provided  with  staff  and  other  ad- 
ministrative support  by  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, with  or  without  reimbursement,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Board. 

(3)  Experts  awd  corsultakts.- The  Board 
may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
other  personnel,  and  obtain  the  services  of 
experts  and  consultants  as  the  Board  con- 
siders necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions, 
without  regard  to  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(4)  Compersatioh  or  staff.- The  staff  au- 
thorized to  in  this  subsection  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  rates  determined  by  the  Board, 
out  of  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  section  108. 

(b)  ExPEHSBS.— The  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Board  and,  as  appropriate,  the 
compensation  of  its  officers  and  employees 
(In  an  amount  determined  by  the  Board) 
shall  be  paid  for  from  the  fund  created 
under  section  5.  IS  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1971  (12  U.S.C.  2250). 

SEC  Its.  GENERAL  ACCOlWnNC  OmCB  AUOrT  AU- 

THORmr. 

(a)  IR  Obhbral.— 

(1)  Aunrrs.— The  Comptroller  General 
may  conduct  audits  of  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Board  and  all  institutions  of 
the  System,  as  the  Comptroller  General 
considers  appropriate. 

(2)  Report.— The  Comptroller  General 
shall  report  the  results  of  the  audits  to  Con- 
gress after  the  audits  are  performed. 

(b)  Review  of  Board  Reports.- The 
Comptroller  General  shall  review  and 
submit  to  Congress  comments  on  the  report 
required  under  section  103(a)  and  shall,  if 
appropriate,  review  and  comment  on  the  re- 
ports required  pursuant  to  section  103(b). 

(c)  Access  to  IifPORMATiON.- For  purposes 
of  conducting  the  audits  and  reviews  au- 
thorized under  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  have  access  to, 
and  the  right  to  examine  and  copy,  all 
books,  documents,  papers,  records,  or  other 
recorded  information  possessed  by  the 
Board  or  a  System  Institution. 

SEC  l«.  NONAPPLICABILrrY  OF  ADMINiaTRATIVE 
PROCEDURE  ACT. 

The  Board  shall  not  be  subject  to  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  5,  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

SEC.  \m.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  IH  Gereral.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title 
$2,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987, 
1988,  and  1989. 


(b)  GuARARTEBS.— The  amotmt  of  any 
guarantees  provided  pursuant  to  section 
104(a)  shall  be  limited  to  the  amotmt  au- 
thorized In  advance  by  Congress  for  such 
guarantees. 

TITLE  II— DEBT  RESTRUCTURING 

SEC  2»\.  DEFINrriONS. 

As  used  In  this  title:  A 

(1)  Board.— The  term  "Bmrd"  means  the 
Farm  Credit  System  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Board  established  under  secticm 
102(a). 

(2)  Borrower.— The  term  "borrower" 
means  a  borrower  of  a  loan  made  by  an  In- 
stitution. 

(3)  Cost  of  forbclosttre.- The  term  "cost 
of  foreclosure"  Includes— 

(A)  the  difference  between  the  outstand- 
ing amount  of  principal  due  on  a  loan  made 
by  an  Institution  and  the  value  of  collateral 
used  to  secure  the  loan,  tailing  into  consid- 
eration the  Hen  position  of  the  Institution: 

(B)  the  estimated  cost  of  maintaining  a 
loan  as  a  nonperformlng  asset; 

(C)  the  estimated  cost  of  administrative 
and  legal  actions  necessary  to  foreclose  a 
loan  and  dispose  of  property  acquired  as  the 
result  of  the  f  oreclostire; 

(D)  the  estimated,  adverse  impact  of  the 
sale  of  property  acquired  as  the  result  of  a 
loan  foreclosure  on  the  value  of  property 
held  by  other  borrowers  of  institutions: 

(E)  the  estimated  cost  of  changes  in  the 
value  of  collateral  used  to  setnire  a  loan 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  initiation  of  action  to  foreclose  or  liqui- 
date the  loan  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
disposition  of  the  collateral;  and 

(F)  all  other  costs  Uunirred  as  the  result  of 
the  foreclosure  or  liquidation  of  a  loan. 

(4)  iRSTmmoH.— The  term  "institution" 
means  an  Institution  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System  that  receives  financial  assistance 
under  title  I. 

(5)  LoAR.— The  term  "loan"  means  a  loan 
made  by  an  Institution  under  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  (12  VS.C.  2001  et  seq.). 

SEC  IM.  LOAN  DETERMINATIONS. 

To  be  eligible  to  receive  funds  under  title 
I,  before  Instituting  a  proceeding  to  fore- 
close a  loan  made  to  a  borrower,  an  institu- 
tion must  determine— 

(1)  the  cost  of  foreclosure;  and 

(2)  the  cost  of  restructuring  the  loan  In 
accordance  with  this  title. 

SEC  m.  LOAN  FORECLOSURE  AND  RESTRUCTUR- 
ING. 

(a)  Ih  Gemxrai.— If  an  institution  deter- 
mines that  the  cost  of  foreclosure  of  a  loan 
made  to  a  borrower  is  equal  to  or  exceeds 
the  cost  of  restructuring  the  loan  in  accord- 
ance with  this  title,  in  lieu  of  foreclosure, 
the  Institution  shall  reduce  the  principal  or 
Interest,  or  both,  due  on  the  loan,  or  other- 
wise restructure  the  loan,  in  a  maimer  that 
would  enable  the  borrower  to  make  pay- 
ments of  principal  and  interest  due  on  the 
loan  without  unduly  impairing  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  borrower. 

(b)  Eligisilitt  POR  PniARCnAL  ASSIST- 
amcb.— To  be  eligible  to  receive  funds  under 
title  I,  an  Institution  must  use  at  least  SO 
percent  of  such  funds  to  restructure  loans 
in  accordance  with  this  title. 

(c)  LoAR  Spbciausts.- To  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive funds  under  titles  I  and  n.  a  system 
bank  shall  develop  a  separate  specialist 
group  to  restructure  problem  loans  on  a 
case  by  case  basis. 

SEC  IM.  ADDmONAL  COLLATERAL. 

An  Institution  may  not— 
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<1)  raqulre  mny  borroww  to  provide  addl- 
X^^fpmi  oolUt«rml  to  neure  a  Iosa  If  the  bor- 
roww li  current  In  Um  pftyment  oi  principal 
or  Intareat  oo  the  loan:  or 

(3)  brine  any  action  to  foredoae  on.  or 
otherwtoa  Uqukiate.  any  loan  aa  the  remit 
of  the  failure  of  a  borrower  to  provide  addi- 
tional collateral  to  aecure  a  loan  If  the  bor- 
rower wac  current  In  the  payment  of  princi- 
pal or  Intereat  on  the  loon  at  the  time  the 
additional  collateral  was  required. 

nC.  M.  APrCAlA 

(a)    DBimiiiuTioii    To    Nor    Rotbuc- 


(1)  MoncE.— If  the  Board  determlnee  that 
the  coat  of  reatructurlng  a  loan  In  accord- 
ance with  this  title  exceeds  the  coet  of  fore- 
doaure  of  the  loan,  not  later  than  IS  days 
after  such  determination,  the  Board  shall 
require  the  Institution  to  provide  the  bor- 
rower of  the  loan  with  a  written  notice  of— 

(A)  the  determination  and  the  reasons  for 
the  determination; 

(B)  the  computations  used  by  the  Institu- 
tion to  make  the  determination,  including 
the  catlmate  of  the  collateral  value  of  the 
land  used  to  secure  the  loan:  and 

(C)  the  right  of  the  borrower  to  appeal 
the  determination  before  a  committee. 

(2)  CownsT  or  obibuhiiatioii.— If  a  bor- 
rower of  a  loan  made  by  an  institution 
makes  a  written  request  to  the  Board  not 
later  than  30  days  after  receipt  of  a  notice 
to  contest  a  determination  referred  to  in 
paracraph  (1).  the  borrower  shall  have  the 
right  to— 

(A)  request  the  committee  to  arrange  an 
Independent  appraisal  of  the  cost  of  foreclo- 
sure of  the  loan  and  the  coat  of  restructur- 
ing the  loan  in  accordance  with  this  title: 
and 

(B)  appear  before  the  committee  to  con- 
test the  determination. 

<S)  ImarsMBSirT  appsaisal.— If  a  borrower 
requMts  the  Board  to  arrange  an  independ- 
ent apiwalsal  made  under  paragraph  (2XA). 
the  Board  shaU— 

(A)  arrange  the  Independent  appraisal,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration:  and 

(B)  consider  such  appraisal  when  revlew- 
inc  the  determination  of  the  committee. 

(4)  Cost  of  appraisal.— If  an  Independent 
appraisal  Is  conducted  under  this  subsection 
of  the  cost  of  foreclosure  of  a  loan  made  by 
an  Institution  to  a  borrower  and  the  cost  of 
reatructurlng  the  loan  in  accordance  with 
this  title,  the  cost  of  the  appraisal  shall  be 
borne  by— 

(A)  the  institution  if  the  appraised  cost  of 
restructuring  the  loan  In  accordance  with 
this  title  Is  equal  to  or  less  than  the  ap- 
praised cost  of  the  foreclosure  of  the  loan: 

(B)  the  borrower  If  the  appraised  cost  of 
reatructurlng  the  loan  In  accordance  with 
this  title  is  greater  than  the  appraised  cost 
of  the  foreclosure  of  the  loan. 

(b)  DRBUaMATION  TO  RBTKOCTUma.— 

(1)  NoncB.— If  the  board  determines  that 
that  the  cost  of  restructuring  the  loan  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  tiUe  U  less  than  or  equal 
to  the  coat  of  foreclosure  of  the  loan,  not 
later  than  IS  days  after  such  determination. 
the  Board  shall  require  the  institution  to 
provide  the  borrower  with  a  written  notice 

of- 

(A)  the  determination  and  the  reasons  for 
the  determination: 

(B)  the  amount  of  the  reduction  In  princi- 
pal or  interest,  or  both,  or  method  of  re- 
structuring, the  institution  determines  Is 
adequate  to  enable  the  borrower  to  make 


paym^nU  In  accordance  with  section  a03<a); 
and 

(C)  the  right  of  the  borrower  to  contest 
the  amount  of  the  reduction,  or  method  of 
restructuring,  before  a  committee. 

(3)  CoirrasT  or  mbihod.- If  a  borrower 
makes  a  written  request  to  the  Board  not 
later  than  30  days  after  receipt  of  a  notice 
to  contest  the  amount  of  the  reduction,  or 
method  of  restructuring,  referred  to  In  para- 
graph <1>.  the  borrower  shall  have  the  right 
to  appear  before  the  Board  to  contest  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  or  method  of  re- 
structuring. 

(c)  VoLUHTA«T  Aoaaanams.- A  borrower 
of  a  loan  made  by  an  Institution  shall  have 
the  right  to  appear  before  the  Board  to  con- 
test a  determination,  amount,  or  action 
under  this  Utle  if- 

(1)  the  Institution  and  the  borrower  enter 
into  an  agreement  under  which  the  institu- 
tion agrees  to  restructure  the  loan  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  title  and  the  borrower 
agrees  not  to  contest  the  determination, 
amount,  or  action,  aa  the  case  may  be: 

(3)  the  institution  does  not  restructure 
the  loan  in  accordance  with  this  title:  and 

(8)  the  borrower  makes  a  written  request 
to  the  board  to  contest  the  determination, 
amount,  or  action,  aa  the  case  may  be.  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  by  which 
the  institution  agreed  to  restructure  the 
loan  in  accordance  with  this  title. 

<d)  Nones  or  Dbcisioms.— Not  later  than 
15  days  after  any  review  conducted  by  the 
Board,  the  Board  shall  provide  the  ag- 
grieved person  or  borrower  with  written 
notice  of  the  decision  of  the  conunlttee  and 
the  reasons  for  the  decision. 

MC  MS.  ALUKATION  OF  FUNDS  TO  PARTiaPAT- 

iNG  iNgrmmoNa 
In  allocating  funds  to  an  Institution  imder 
title  I.  the  Board  shall  consider  the  sggres- 
slveitess  of  the  institution  in  restructuring 
loans  under  this  title. 

SEC.  W7.  REPORTING  REqUIREMENT8. 

An  Institution  shall  provide  quarterly  re- 
ports to  the  Board  that  document  the  com- 
pliance of  the  institution  with  this  title.  In- 
cluding section  303(b). 

TITLE  ill— BORItOWER  RIGHTS 
SBC  »S1.  ACCB88  TO  DOCUMENTS  AND  INFOBMA- 
TION. 

Section  4.13A  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1971  (13  VS.C.  2300)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

-SEC  4.UA.  AtXTESS  TO  DOCUMENTS  AND  INFORMA- 
TION. 

"At  the  time  of  execution  of  loans  and  at 
any  time  thereafter,  on  request,  a  System 
Institution  shall  provide  a  borrower  with  a 
copy  of — 

"(1)  each  document  signed  by  or  delivered 
to  the  borrower,  and 

"(3)  the  articles  of  Incorporation,  or  char- 
ter and  bylaws,  of  the  institution.". 

SEC  am.  SPECinCATlON  OF  BORROWER  RIGHTS. 

Part  C  title  IV  of  the  Farm  Oedlt  Act  of 
Wl\  (12  \3A.C.  21M  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

-SEC  4.11.  BORROWER  PROTBCflON. 

•With  respect  to  any  loan  that  Is  current 
under  the  terms  of  a  loan  agreement,  a 
Farm  Credit  System  borrower  may  not— 

"(1)  be  required  to  provide  additional  col- 
lateral: 

"(3)  be  foreclosed  on  or  otherwise  liquidat- 
ed for  falling  to  post  additional  collateral:  or 

"(3)  be  required  to  furnish  additional  fi- 
nancial Information  unless  the  borrower  is 
requesting  a  change  in  the  terms  of  the  loan 
agreement.". 


■ac  wn.  jvRrammoN  or  BORaowcRS'  surrs: 

STANDING. 

Part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1»71  (12  U.8.C.  21M  et  seq.)  (as  amended 
by  section  302  of  this  Act)  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"SEC.  S.M.  BORROWER  SUm. 

"(a)  Right  op  Action.— A  borrower  shall 
have  a  cause  of  action  against— 

"(1)  any  Institution  of  the  Farm  Credit 
system  for  a  violation  of— 

"(A)  any  duty,  standard,  or  limitation 
owing  to  the  borrower  under  this  Act.  and 

"(B)  any  order  Issued  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  with  respect  to  any  such 
duty,  standard,  or  limitation  owing  to  the 
borrower,  and 

"(3)  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  for  a 
failure  to  perform  any  mandatory  act  or 
duty  prescribed  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  JuBisoicnoif.— The  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controver- 
sy or  the  citizenship  of  the  parties,  over  any 
action  brought  under  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Standing.— A  borrower  shall  have 
standing  over  any  action  brought  under  sub- 
section (a)  If  the  borrower  has  suffered  legal 
wrong  or  Is  aggrieved  or  adversely  affected 
by  the  violation  on  which  the  suit  is  based. 

"(d)  Othek  Causes  or  Action.— Nothing  In 
this  section  shall  restrict  any  right  that  any 
borrower  or  any  other  person  (or  class  of 
borrowers  or  other  persons)  may  have  under 
this  Act.  other  law.  or  common  law.". 

sec  JM.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT. 

Part  C  of  title  FV  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1971  (13  VS.C.  3199  et  seq.)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  part  heading  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  head- 
ing: 

"PART  C— BORROWERS  RIGHTS". 

TITLE  IV— TERMINATION  OF  AUTHORITY 
SEC.  Ml.  TERMINATION  OF  AITHORITY 

The  authority  provided  under  titles  I  and 
II  shall  terminate  12  months  after  the  Farm 
Credit  System  Emergency  Management 
Board  submits  the  report  required  under 
section  103(a).  At  such  time,  any  loans  made 
pursuant  to  section  104(a)  of  this  Act  are 
still  outstanding  shall  be  considered  loans 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes. 
The  Department  of  the  Treasury  shall,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  such  loans,  ad- 
minister the  loans  in  any  manner  it  deems 
appropriate. 


By  Mr.  OARN  (for  himself.  Idr. 
Armstrohg.   Mr.   Chapee,   Mr. 

COCHRAM,    lil.    DAIfrORTH,     Mf. 
DOLK.     Mr.     DVRDfBERGER,     MT. 

Oramm,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hnii- 

FHRXT,  Mr.  KARlfES,  Mr.  LUGAR, 

Mr.  McClitrx.  Mr.  Mttrkow- 
SKi.  Mr.  NiCKLis.  Mr.  Prxs- 
SLXR,  Mr.  Statpoiu),  Mr. 
Snocs.  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  BEirrsEM.  Mr.  Borxn,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Conrad.  Mr. 
DECoNcnn,  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr. 
Oorx,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  IwotnrB. 
Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Matsd- 
HAGA.  Mr.  Moynihan,  and  Mr. 
Numf): 
S.  1288.  A  bill  to  designate  July  20  of 

each  year  as  "Space  Exploration  Day"; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OARN  (for  himBelf ),  Mr. 
Armstrong.     Mr.     BoscHwrrz. 


Mr.  Chapes,  Mr.  Cochran.  Mr. 
D'Amato,  VLr.  Dantorth,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Durbhberoer,  Mr. 
Oramm,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Helms, 
Mr.  Humphhxt,  Mr.  Karnes, 
Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr. 
McClurz.  Mr.  Murkowski. 
Mr.  NiCKLES,  Idr.  Prxssler.  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Staf- 
PORD,  lii.  Stmms,  Mr.  Thttr- 
MOND,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Wallop, 
Mr.  AOAMS,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr. 
BoREN,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Conrad, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  E>odd,  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Oore.  &fr. 
Oraham.  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNOS,  Mr.  Inoutx,  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  LAtrnsN- 
BERG,   Mr.   Levin,   Mr.   Matsu- 

NAOA.  Bis.  MiKXTLSKI,  Mr.  MOY- 

nihan,  Mr.  NtnrN,  BCr.  Ribgle, 

and  BCr.  Stennis): 
BJ.  Res.  139.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate July  1987,  as  "Space  Explora- 
tion Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

SPACB  EZFLOBATIOR  DAT 

•  Mr.  OARN.  Bfr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  two  pieces  of  legis- 
lation. The  first  is  a  Joint  resolution  to 
deslimate  July  20,  1987  as  "Space  Ex- 
ploration Day."  I  am  Joined  by  52  of 
my  colleagues  as  original  cosponsors  to 
this  measure.  The  second  bill  desig- 
nates July  20  of  each  year  as  "Space 
Exploration  Day,"  and  33  colleagues, 
thus  far,  have  joined  as  cosponsors  to 
this  effort. 

Almost  18  years  ago,  the  world 
watched  In  awe  as  Neil  Armstrong 
took  that  first  "giant  leap  for  man- 
kind" on  the  sui^ace  of  the  Moon.  For 
the  past  several  years,  we  have  hon- 
ored the  anniversary  of  that  historic 
event  by  proclaiming  July  20  as 
"Space  Exploration  Day." 

A  growing  nationwide  tradition  is 
emerging  concerning  the  declaration 
of  "Space  Exploration  Day."  beyond 
our  efforts  in  Congress,  all  50  State 
Governors  and  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico  have  endorsed  "Space  Ex- 
ploration Day."  Additionally,  several 
Presidential  proclamations  have  been 
issued  since  President  Ford  initiated 
the  activity  in  1976. 

The  date  of  the  event  we  are  cele- 
brating is  clearly  a  permanent  part  of 
our  history.  Is  there  one  of  you  here 
who  cannot  remember  exactly  where 
you  were  and  what  you  were  doing 
when  that  first  footprint  was  made  on 
the  M(X)n.  I  remember  watching  Neil 
Armstrong  that  night  on  television 
with  my  father,  one  of  the  early  avi- 
ators in  Utah.  He  started  to  weep,  and 
when  I  questioned  him,  he  replied 
that  he  was  remembering  where  he 
was  and  what  he  was  doing  when  the 
Wright  brothers  made  their  first 
flight  in  North  Carolina.  To  think 
that  in  his  lifetime  we  had  progressed 
from  man's  first  flight  to  the  explora- 
tion of  new  worlds  beyond  our  own 


was  both  humbling  and  exhilarating. 
Now  we  must  use  our  imaginations  to 
dream  about  what  we  can  do  in  space 
in  the  next  lifetime. 

Many  people  share  my  enthusiasm 
for  this  significant  date  and  have  ex- 
pressed their  support  for  a  permanent 
"Space  Exploration  Day."  In  view  of 
the  historic  significance  of  the  lunar 
landing,  I  agree  and  that  is  why  I  am 
introducing  separate  legislation  to 
seek  permanent  designation.  I  am 
aware  that  legislation  granting  a  per- 
manent designation  of  "Space  Explo- 
ration Day"  will  require  more  involved 
delberation  by  this  body  than  a  1-year 
designation.  Undoubtedly,  those  dis- 
cussions will  at  a  minimum  go  beyond 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  schedule 
for  consideration  of  commemorative 
legislation.  It  is  also  certainly  possible 
that  they  will  extend  beyond  July  20 
of  this  year.  That  is  another  reason  I 
have  introduced  two  biUs.  I  certainly 
will  continue  to  offer  legislation  every 
year  to  commemorate  this  important 
event  until  permanent  designation  is 
granted.  As  an  aside,  neither  of  the 
bills  seeks  to  establish  a  Federal  holi- 
day, merely  a  commemorative  day. 

Although  this  is  a  critical  time  for 
our  space  program,  the  pioneering 
work  of  the  United  States  in  the  area 
of  space  exploration  continues  to  be 
awe  inspiring  and  to  demand  our  at- 
tention. Our  splint  of  exploration  is  a 
long  tradition.  It  moved  our  ancestors 
to  settle  in  the  new  cour;try  and,  later, 
called  them  westward  to  expand  our 
frontiers.  Through  our  space  activi- 
ties, we  have  opened  up  new  horizons 
for  the  future  development  of  man- 
kind and  world  civilization.  Our  record 
is  one  in  which  the  American  people 
can  take  great  pride  and  satisfaction. 
And  it  is  this  same  spirit  of  explora- 
tion which  now  inspires  us  to  build  a 
space  station  and  to  look  beyond  our 
universe  for  adventure. 

These  resolutions  (x>mmemorate  the 
achievements  of  the  past  and  repre- 
sent our  hopes  for  the  future.  The  ad- 
ventures and  the  challenges  are  not 
over,  they  are  Just  beginning.  Just  yes- 
terday, the  first  test  firing  of  a  shuttle 
booster  rocket  sinc^  the  Challenger, 
disaster  was  completed  flawlessly,  rais- 
ing our  hopes  for  a  smooth  laimch  of 
Discovery  in  1988.  There  are  many 
other  things  as  well  that  stiU  need  to 
be  done,  for  the  shuttle  program  as 
well  as  the  entire  space  program.  We 
have  more  tests  to  be  performed,  more 
designs  to  be  refined,  and  more  ques- 
tions that  still  need  to  be  answered. 
We  are  Just  beginning  to  explore  the 
feasibility  of  manufacturing  in  space, 
to  examine  the  ecological  impacts  of 
natural  and  man-made  events  on 
Earth,  and  to  investigate  how  events 
in  the  universe  around  us  influence 
the  world  we  live  in.  These  peaceful 
explorations  of  space  offer  hope  for  a 
better  and  a  more  peaceful  world. 


I  hope  that  the  committee  will  act 
quickly  in  considering  and  reporting 
both  of  these  efforts  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  adventurous  spirit  and  inquiring 
mind  of  the  American  people.  I  also 
hope  that  these  bills  will  receive  the 
confirmation  and  support  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  by  their  early 
consideration  and  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  joint  resolution  were  orderd  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1288 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet    of  the    United   Slates   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

PIBUIJIGS 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  on  July  20,  1969.  people  of  the  world 
were  brought  closer  together  by  the  first 
manned  exploration  of  the  moou: 

(2)  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  United 
States  space  program  is  the  peaceful  explo- 
ration of  space  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind: 

(3)  the  United  States  space  program  has 
provided  scientific  and  technological  bene- 
fits affecting  many  areas  of  concern  to  man- 
kind: 

(4)  the  United  States  space  program, 
through  Project  Apollo,  the  Viking  and 
Voyager  missions,  the  space  shuttle,  and 
other  space  efforts,  has  provided  the  Nation 
with  scientific  and  technological  leadership 
in  space; 

(5)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  the  United  States  aerospace 
industry,  and  educational  Institutions 
throughout  the  Nation  contribute  research 
and  development  to  the  United  States  space 
program,  and  to  the  strength  of  the  econo- 
my of  the  Nation: 

(6)  the  space  program  reflects  technologi- 
cal skill  of  the  highest  order  and  the  best  in 
the  American  character— sacrifice.  Ingenui- 
ty and  the  unrelenting  spirit  of  adventure; 

(7)  the  spirit  that  put  man  on  the  moon 
may  be  applied  to  all  noble  pursuits  involv- 
ing peace.  brotherh(x>d,  courage,  unity  of 
the  human  spirit,  and  the  exploration  of 
new  frontiers;  and 

(8)  the  human  race  will  continue  to  ex- 
plore space  for  the  benefit  of  future  genera- 
tions. 

insiGRAnoN 
Sbc.  2.  July  20.  1987.  and  July  20  of  each 
year  thereafter  are  designated  as  "Space 
Elxploration  Day"  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  urged  to  observe  such  day 
each  year  with  appropriate  activities  and 
programs. 

S.J.  Res.  139 

Whereas  on  July  20,  1969  people  of  the 
world  were  brought  closer  together  by  the 
first  manned  exploration  of  the  moon; 

Whereas  a  purpose  of  the  United  States 
space  program  is  the  peaceful  exploration  of 
space  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind: 

Whereas  the  United  States  space  program 
has  provided  scientific  and  technological 
benefits  affecting  many  areas  of  concern  to 
mankind: 

Whereas  the  United  States  space  pro- 
gram, through  Project  Apollo,  Viking  and 
Voyager  missions  to  the  planets,  the  space 
shuttle,  and  other  space  efforts,  has  provid- 
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«d  Um  NaUon  with  MtaoUflc  and  tflchnolod- 
^  laadanhlp  in  vMK 
^t^owTttM  National  AeronauUca  and 
SMoe  Ateilntatratlon.  the  United  States 
•MMMoe  industry,  and  educational  InsUtu- 
ttooi  thioucbout  the  Nation  contribute  re- 
aaueh  and  develofiinent  to  the  United 
States  ipaee  pra«nuai.  and  to  the  strencth 
of  the  eoooomj  of  the  Nation; 

Whereas  the  ipaee  procram  reilecU  tech- 
nffHfffa^  akin  of  the  hlchest  order  and  the 
beat  in  the  ABtertoan  character— ncrlflce. 
Ingenuity  and  the  unrelentlnc  spirit  of  ad- 
venture; 

Whereas  the  spirit  that  put  man  on  the 
moon  may  be  applied  to  aU  noble  pursuiu 
involring  peace,  brotherhood,  oourace, 
unity  of  the  human  spirit,  and  the  explora- 
tion of  new  frantleis;  and 

Whereas  the  human  race  will  continue  to 
QxpkMV  space  for  the  benefit  of  future  gen- 
eratloiM:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

JiMoiMd  bw  tht  Stnmta  and  Hmue  of  Rev- 
naMiiaMves  of  tht  IMUsd  Statea  of  America 
Zoa!Sn!^a»»emblM.  That  July  M.  IMT  is 
deatcnatad  as  "Space  Exploration  Day.  The 
President  is  authoriaed  and  requested  to 
tasue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  day  with 
gpproiHlate  programs,  ceremonies,  and  ac- 
tlvltlea.*  

By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  1289.  A  bOl  to  temporarily  »u»- 
pend  the  duty  on  Bendiocarb;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

mrrr  susrmsioii  ok  ssmiocABS 
•  Mr.  ROTH-  Mr.  President.  I  riae  to 
Introduoe  a  bill  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  duty  on  a  chemical.  2.2-dlmethyll- 
l,3-beiiiodloxol-4-TL  methyl  carba- 
mate, also  known  as  bendlocarb. 

I  am  Introducing  this  bill  on  behalf 
of  NOR-AM  Chemical  Company  of 
Wilmington. 

Bendlocarb  is  a  pesticide  which  is 
authorised  for  use  by  pest  control 
companies  in  controlling  fleas,  ants. 
and  roaches.  It  is  widely  used  in  hospi- 
tals, nursing  homes,  and  other  institu- 
tions. 

I  understand  that  there  is  no  domes- 
tic production  of  this  chemical  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

Suspending  the  8.6  percent  duty  wlU 
sMlst  NOR-AM  to  keep  prices  down 
and  will  enable  the  product  to  be  more 
readily  available  for  peat  control  pur- 
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I  hope  the  Congress  will  act  expedi- 
tiously to  approve  this  duty  suspen- 
sion biU.«  

By  JAi.  SASSER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  GORK): 
S.  1290.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  real 
property  adjacent  to  the  Andrew 
Johnson  National  Historic  Site  in 
Oreenevllle.  TN.  for  Inclusion  within 
the  national  cemetery  located  in  that 
site;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 


UMI 


AOQUismoM  or  cKaT*m  bxal  raorxmr 
•  Mr.  8ASSZR.  Ii4r.  President.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  that  wiU 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
acquire  and  administer  1.2  acres  adja- 
cent to  the  Andrew  Johnson  National 


Historic  Site  in  Oreenevllle.  TN.  The 
land  would  be  used  to  expand  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  located  within  the 
National  Historic  SlU. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Oout  has 
Joined  me  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  bill. 

The  acquisition  of  this  land  is  neces- 
sary because  there  are  leas  than  260 
graveaites  left  in  the  cemetery.  If 
nothing  Is  done  to  expand  the  grave 
area,  the  cemetery  will  be  filled  within 
the  next  7  to  8  yean  according  to  park 
authorities. 

The  legislation  I  offer  today  wUl  give 
the  cemetery  enough  land  for  500  new 
gravesltes  and  will  guarantee  adequate 
burial  room  for  the  next  several  dec- 
ade*. 

The  land  to  be  used  to  expand  the 
cemetery  has  been  procured  by  the 
Marine  Corps  League  in  Oreenevllle  in 
cooperation  with  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  [VFWl.  The  land  would  be 
donated  free  to  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
to  be  administered  as  pari  of  the 
Andrew  Johnson  National  Historic 
Site. 

Thus,  my  legislation  will  not  cost 
taxpayers  any  additional  money.  It 
merely  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  and  administer  the 
donated  land  as  part  of  the  National 
Historic  Site. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the 
Marine  Corps  League  and  the  VPW  of 
Oreenevllle  for  this  generous  offer  of 
land.  I  trust  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  now  act  promptly  to  ap- 
prove my  bill  which  allows  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  accept  their  offer.  We 
must  ensure  that  eligible  veterans  in 
the  east  Tennessee  area  will  have  an 
appropriate  and  dignified  final  resting 
place.*  

By  Mr.  WILSON: 

S.  1291.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Joeri 
DeBeer;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

■xuxr  or  josai  db  sxn 

Mr.  WIUBON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  that  will 
confer  permanent  residency  alien 
status  on  a  young  man  named  Joeri 
DeBeer.  I  believe  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  is  the  most  humanitarian 
response  to  the  tragic  circumstances 
which  have  confronted  Joeri  since  his 
arrival  In  the  United  SUtes. 

Joeri  is  a  sof^spoken  Dutch  national 
cxirrently  residing  in  Oakley.  CA. 
After  enduring  years  of  turmoil,  he  Is 
now  enjoying  the  warmth  and  comfort 
of  a  stable,  loving  home  with  his  legal 
guardians.  Sid  and  Jennie  Ward.  He 
has  enrolled  in  Diablo  VaUey  CoUege 
In  nearby  Pleasant  Hill  and  is  doing 
very  well  In  his  freshman  year  there. 
Such  contentment  is  very  new  to 
Joeri.  and  unfortunately  it  may  be 
very  short  lived.  The  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  is  seeking  to 
deport  Joeri.  separating  him  from  the 
family  life  he  so  desperately  needs. 


Joeri's  ordeal  began  in  1983  when  he 
was  living  in  Saudi  Arabia  with  his 
mother  and  stepfather.  It  was  then 
that  he  first  met  Phil  Parsons,  a 
United  SUtes  citizen  residing  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  who  shared  Joeri's  interest  in 
the  sport  of  motorcycle  racing  known 
asmotocross. 

In  the  faU  of  1983,  Mr.  Parsons  invit- 
ed 16-year-old  Joeri  to  return  to  Amer- 
ica with  him,  promising  that  he  would 
make  the  boy  a  motocross  champion. 
With  Mr.  Parsons  as  his  legal  guardi- 
an. Joeri  entered  the  United  SUtes  on 
a  student  visa  in  January  of  1984. 

After  they  arrived  in  the  United 
SUtes,  VLx.  Parsons  began  to  abuse 
Joeri.  Joeri  found  himself  completely 
alone  in  a  strange  country  except  for 
his  legal  guardian  who  was  inflicting 
physiclal.  emotional,  and  sexual  abuse 
upon  him.  Psychological  reports  con- 
form that  Joeri  was  under  extreme 
duress  at  this  time,  struggling  to  un- 
derstand his  own  adolescent  fears  and 
insecurities  as  well  as  to  survive  the 
constant  torment  of  his  life  with  Mr. 
Parsons.  Joeri  had  little  contact  with 
his  mother,  who  had  released  him  to 
Mr.  Parsons,  and  his  real  father  made 
no  attempts  to  contact  him.  Although 
Joeri  tried  to  communicate  his  hatred 
of  Parsons'  brutal  advances.  Mr.  Par- 
sons continued  to  victimize  the  boy  for 
several  months,  knowing  Joeri  had  no 
where  else  to  turn. 

This  intolerable  situation  was  at  the 
root  of  what  was  to  happen. 

On  AprU  9,  1986.  Parsons  again  at- 
tacked the  boy.  Joeri  resisted  and 
again  tried  to  reason  with  Parsons.  In- 
censed by  the  rebuff.  Parsons  tried  to 
strangle  Joeri,  but  the  boy  escaped. 
When  Joeri  returned  home.  Parsons 
again  attacked  him.  In  that  moment 
of  fear  and  frustration.  Joeri  shot  and 
killed  the  molester. 

In  June  of  1988.  Joeri  was  tried  and 
convicted  lor  his  acts.  The  horrible  cir- 
ciimstances  leading  to  this  action 
made  such  a  tremendous  Impact  on 
the  Jurors  that  at  the  time  of  sentenc- 
ing each  Juror  stepped  forward  to 
plead  for  leniency  in  the  sentencing  of 
Joeri.  The  Judge.  Robert  R.  Fitzgerald, 
readily  accepted  the  Jurors  pleas  and 
gave  Joeri  a  suspended  sentence  with  3 
years  probation. 

Joeri  was  released  to  the  legal  custo- 
dy of  the  Ward  family.  Their  home 
provides  for  him  the  kind  of  security 
he  needs  to  recover  from  the  traumat- 
ic events  of  the  past  3  years.  But  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice has  Issued  a  notice  Indicating  its 
intent  to  deport  him,  saying  his  con- 
viction was  for  a  crime  of  "moral  tur- 
pitude" and  that  his  student  visa  has 
expired.  The  INS  has  continued  to 
pursue  Joeri's  deportation,  in  spite  of 
a  recommendation  against  deportation 
Issued  to  the  INS  by  Judge  Fitzgerald. 
Unfortunately,  the  INS  has  refused 
to  accept  this  recommendation.  The 


case  is  currently  pending  at  the  Board 
of  Immigration  Appeals.  But  even  if 
this  decision  is  favorable,  it  would  only 
reinsUte  Joeri's  student  sUtus  and 
prevent  his  immediate  deporUtion.  It 
would  not  provide  for  Joeri's  much 
greater  need— that  of  a  secure  and 
loving  home.  This  need  can  only  be 
met  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  confer- 
ring legal  permanent  residency  on 
Joeri. 

The  tremendous  outpouring  of  com- 
passion Joeri  has  received  from  those 
who  know  his  story  illustrates  the 
uniqueness  of  his  situation.  Without 
exception,  those  who  have  come  tO; 
know  Joeri  have  been  moved  by  his 
plight  and  have  felt  a  love  for  him  as 
well  as  a  commitment  to  helping  this 
young  man  make  the  most  of  his  life. 
Social  workers,  criminal  investigators. 
Jurors,  psychologists,  editorial  writers, 
and  members  of  the  public  at  large 
have  all  expressed  their  sincere  desire 
to  see  Joeri  given  the  opportunity  to 
lead  a  productive  life  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  of  these  rea- 
sons I  am  sponsoring  legislation  which 
will  afford  Joeri  the  comfort  he  de- 
serves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  blU  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

8.1291 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conyress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
adoiinlatration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Joeri  DeBeer  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  SUtes  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thia  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the  proper 
number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or 
the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total 
number  of  immigrant  visas  which  are  avail- 
able to  natives  of  the  country  of  the  alien's 
birth  under  section  203(a>  of  the  Immlgra- 
Uon  and  Nationality  Act  or.  if  appUcable. 
the  total  number  if  immigrant  visas  which 
are  made  available  to  natives  of  the  country 
of  the  alien's  birth  under  section  203(e)  of 
such  Act. 


By  Mr.  BREAUX: 

S.  1292.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1920.  to  require  ves- 
sels used  to  transport  sewage  sludge  to 
be  built  in  the  United  SUtes.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

Bunjtmo  or  ckbtaim  barges  in  thx  chttsd 

STATXS 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  amend  the  Jones  Act  (46  App. 
U.S.C.  883)  and  the  Towing  of  UJS. 
Vessels  Act  (46  U.S.C.  316)  to  require 


barges  which  transport  municipal 
sewage  sludge  and  the  tugboats  that 
tow  them  be  built  in  the  United  SUtes 
if  they  are  transporting  the  sludge 
from  a  point  in  the  United  SUtes  to  a 
point  on  the  high  seas  within  the  EIx- 
clusive  Economic  2k)ne,  as  defined  in 
the  Presidential  Proclamation  on 
March  10,  1983.  As  a  matter  of  equity, 
however,  my  bill  would  grandfather 
four  sludge  barges  constructed  or 
being  constructed  purstiant  to  a  con- 
tract entered  into  in  1968  between  the 
city  of  New  York  and  a  Singapore 
shipyard. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  SUtes  has 
a  longstanding  policy  and  laws  reserv- 
ing our  coastwise  traffic  to  vessels 
built  and  documented  in  the  United 
SUtes.  The  (Customs  Sevice  has  ruled, 
however,  that  inasmuch  sewage  sludge 
is  not  merchandise  the  requirements 
of  the  Jones  Act  do  not  apply.  More- 
over, ocean  dumping  sites  for  sewage 
sludge  will  certainly  be  located  beyond 
the  3-mile  limit,  and  thus,  transporta- 
tion of  sewage  sludge  would  not  be 
considered  transporUtion  from  one 
point  within  the  United  SUtes  to  an- 
other. 

Mr.  President,  clearly  this  is  a  case 
where  technology  is  ahead  of  the  law. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  the  underlying 
purpose  of  our  cabotage  laws  is  equal- 
ly applicable  here— to  promote  our  do- 
mestic shipbuilding  industry. 

My  bill,  therefore,  is  intended  to 
bring  oiu-  cabotage  laws  up  to  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1292 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920 
(46  App.  U.S.C.  883)  is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
the  following:  ":  Provided  further.  That  this 
section  applies  to  the  transportation  of  mu- 
nicipal sewage  sludge  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  proviso  from  a  point  in  the 
United  States  to  a  point  on  the  high  seas 
within  the  Exclusive  Economic  Zone,  as  de- 
fined in  the  Presidential  Proclamation  of 
March  10.  1983.  other  than  transportation 
by  any  of  four  15,000  deadweight  tons 
sludge  barges  constructed  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract entered  into  In  1986  between  the  (Dity 
of  New  Yorit,  New  Yorlc  and  Par  East  Lev- 
tngston  Shipbuilding.  Ltd..  of  Singapore". 

"Sec.  2.  Section  4370  of  the  Revised  SUt- 
utes  of  the  United  States  (46  App.  U.S.C. 
316)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(f)  This  section  applies  to  the  towing  of 
any  vessel  transporting  municipal  sewage 
sludge  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  from  a  point  In  the  United  States 
to  a  point  on  the  high  seas  within  the  Ex- 
clusive Economic  2U>ne,  as  defined  in  the 
Presidential  Proclamation  of  March  10, 
1983.'.« 


By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CoHSH): 
S.  1293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ethics  in 
Oovemment  Act  of  1987  to  provide  a 
continuing  authorization  for  inde- 
pendent <»unsel,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

IWPKPmMKWT  COUnSKL  RXAUTROBIXATIOR  ACT 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
here  today  with  Senator  Cohxh  to  in- 
troduce an  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion in  this  bicentennial  year  of  our 
Constitution.  It  is  the  Independent 
Counsel  Reauthorization  Act  of  1987. 

This  legislation  is  of  vital  concern  to 
our  country  and  to  the  Congress,  be- 
cause the  independent  coimsel  sUtute 
addresses  one  of  the  most  delicate 
tasks  facing  any  government:  the  in- 
vestigation and  prosecution  of  high- 
ranking  government  officials  for  crimi- 
nal misconduct.  In  such  politically  sen- 
sitive cases,  the  public  must  have  con- 
fidence that  the  investigations  are 
being  handled  fairly  and  the  suspected 
officials  are  receiving  no  better  and  no 
worse  treatment  than  anyone  else  in 
our  criminal  Justice  system. 

For  the  government  to  enjoy  the 
trust  of  our  people,  our  people  need  to 
know  that,  in  criminal  cases  involving 
high  govenunent  officials,  cronjism 
and  politick  protectionism  will  not  be 
substituted  for  Justice. 

That  was  the  purpose  of  the  Inde- 
pendent counsel  sUtute  when  it  was 
enacted  in  1978  and  reauthorized  in 
1982.  It  remains  our  objective  as  we 
prepare  to  reauthorize  the  sUtute 
once  more,  before  its  current  expira- 
tion date  of  January  2,  1988. 

Joining  me  in  this  reauthorization 
effort  is  my  colleague  and  good  friend. 
Senator  Cohen,  who  has  shown  con- 
sistent leadership  and  initiative  on 
this  subject  from  the  time  this  sUtute 
was  first  considered  over  10  years  ago. 
Together,  over  the  next  few  months, 
we  hope  to  present  this  bill  to  the 
Oovenunental  Affairs  Committee  and 
report  it  for  floor  consideration  before 
the  August  recess.  Although  this  time- 
Uble  will  be  dif ficiUt  to  meet,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  do  so  to  make  sure 
that  the  sUtute  is  reauthorized  before 
it  expires. 

The  need  for  the  independent  coun- 
sel sUtute  has  never  been  more  com- 
pelling. Six  independent  counsel  inves- 
tigations are  currently  underway- 
more  than  ever  before  at  one  time. 
Several  of  these  investigations  are  ex- 
amining the  activities  of  senior  offi- 
cials in  the  Justice  Department,  in- 
cluding the  sitting  Attorney  OeneraL 
Some  are  looking  at  the  activities  of 
former  advisers  to  the  President,  in- 
cluding Michael  Deaver.  former  White 
House  Adviser;  Lt.  Col.  Oliver  North, 
former  staff  member  on  the  National 
Security  Council:  and  Lyim  Nofslger. 
former  campaign  official  and  White 
House  adviser.  These  are  persons  who 
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lukd  enonnoua  responslbllltlM  In  the 
govenunent  uid  who  are  now  alleged 
to  have  abuMd  their  poattkuu  of  trust. 
Without  the  independent  counsel 
tuocwi  to  handle  these  cases,  public 
oonfldenee  in  the  covemment  to  re- 
solve the  matters  fairly  would  be  Jeop- 
ardtaed. 

Of  course,  not  everyone  agrees  with 
this  assessment  of  the  independent 
oouiMel  statute.  Over  the  past  months. 
for  example,  we  have  witnesses  court 
diallenges  to  the  sUtute  by  Mr. 
Deaver.  among  others.  Also.  In  March, 
the  Senate  received  testimony  from  a 
Department  of  Justice  witness  ex- 
pressing grave  doubts  about  the  law's 
constitutionality  and  in  effect  suggest- 
ing a  return  to  the  pre- Watergate  era, 
when  such  cases  were  handled  by  indi- 
viduals appointed  and  removable  at 
wiU  by  the  President 

It  Is  Ironic  that  Mr.  Deaver.  who 
once  welcomed  an  independent  coun- 
sel invesUvation  to  clear  his  name,  is 
5.ti>n»nginf  the  underlying  sUtute— 
now  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  his  omiduct  has  become 
dear.  In  another  Ironic  twist.  Attorney 
General  Meese  recently  invited  an  in- 
dependent counsel  Investigation  to 
clear  up  ongoing  questions  about  his 
role  in  the  Wedtoch  case— Just  weeks 
after  he  had  authorised  the  Justice 
Department  to  provide  congressional 
testimony  criticising  this  same  statute. 
These  and  other  incidents  demon- 
strate that  the  statute  ts  doing  what  It 
was  designed  to  do — ensxire  the  Impar- 
tial investigation  and  prosecution  of 
alleged  criminal  conduct  by  persons 
close  to  the  President  In  a  way  that 
fi^imii  and  receives  the  public's  confi- 
dence. To  date.  It  appears  that  persons 
are  challenging  the  statute  not  be- 
cause of  any  failure,  but  because  of  ita 
success. 

I  believe  the  Independent  counsel 
process  wlU  survive  these  legal  and  po- 
litical challenges,  because  of  Its  sound 
constitutional  basis  and  Its  record  of 
accomplishment,  and  because  It  pro- 
vides a  much-needed  solution  to  the 
potentially  explosive  problem  of  the 
government's  investii^ting  Its  own. 
high  officials  for  criminal  conduct. 

The  Judges  who  have  considered  the 
legal  challenges  to  the  statute  have  so 
far  ruled,  without  exception,  that  the 
statute  Is  likely  to  withstand  constitu- 
tional scrutiny.  While  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  yet  spoken.  I  expect  It 
to  agree  with  the  lower  courts. 

The  statute  needs  further  strength- 
ening to  prevent  Its  possible  politlclza- 
tlon  and  manipulation.  In  a  March 
hearing,  for  example,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oversight  of  Government  Man- 
agement, which  I  chair  and  on  which 
Senator  Coim  serves  as  the  ranking 
Republican,  presented  evidence  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  made  a 
series  of  small  assaults  on  the  statute. 
We  found  elaborate  efforts  to  avoid 
triggering  the  statute,  foot-dragging. 
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missed  deadlines,  wrong  standards  for 
requesting  an  independent  counsel, 
failures  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
excuse  himself  from  cases  that  he 
should  have,  and  ominous  explana- 
tions of  what  the  Department  consid- 
ers to  be  grounds  for  removing  a  sit- 
ting Independent  counsel. 

For  example.  In  response  to  a  post- 
hearing  question  by  the  Oversight  Sub- 
committee, the  Department  of  Justice 
indicated  that,  if  the  independent 
counsel  In  the  Iran/Contra  matter 
were  to  refuse  an  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  grant  prosecutorial  immunity 
to  Lieutenant  Colonel  North,  a  main 
target  of  the  Investigation,  then  the 
President  could  fire  that  independent 
counsel  for  good  cause.  This  Interpre- 
tation of  the  statutory  provision  per- 
mitting removal  for  good  cause  so  mis- 
construes Congress'  purpose  for  in- 
cluding this  standard  In  the  first  place, 
that  It  effectively  renders  the  stand- 
ard meaningless. 

This  and  other  evidence  demonstrat- 
ed that  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
been  waging  a  guerrilla  war  against 
the  independent  counsel  process,  un- 
dermining It  in  ways  that  are  not  obvi- 
ous unless  one  makes  a  determined 
effort  to  uncover  the  tactics. 

The  existing  statute  does  not  have 
the  mechanisms  It  needs  to  combat 
these  assaults  by  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  Independent  Counsel  Re- 
authorization Act  Is  Intended  to 
remedy  this  situation,  with  strength- 
ening amendments  to  help  force  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  carry  out  their  statuto- 
ry duties  In  a  prompt,  responsible  and 
lawful  manner. 

By  favoring  the  statute's  reauthor- 
ization, I  am  not  saying  that  the  exist- 
ing statute  Is  without  flaws.  It  needs 
some  fine-tuning.  Some  of  Its  provi- 
sions could  be  better  worded.  Argu- 
ments have  been  made  that  the  stat- 
ute does  not  do  enough  to  ensure  that 
the  special  court  releases  sufficient  In- 
formation about  pending  cases  and  to 
control  the  costs  of  Independent  coun- 
sel investigations. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  process 
has  served  the  country  well.  Accord- 
ingly, the  biU  does  not  institute  major 
changes  In  the  Independent  counsel 
process  but  provides  fine-tuning  and 
strengthening  amendments.  To  pro- 
vide greater  detail  about  the  legisla- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
sectlon-by-section  analysis  and  a  copy 
of  the  bill's  text  be  included  in  the 

RCCOBD. 

Over  the  coming  months,  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  Join  In  the 
swift  passage  of  this  Important  legisla- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRo,  as  follows: 


8.  1393 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Repre»entative$    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Conorest  auembled, 

SKCnON  I.  SHORT  ITTLK. 

Thl«  Act  may  be  clt«<l  m  the  "Independ- 
ent Counsel  Re*uthorizatton  Act  of  1M7". 

8SC  I.  AMBNDMEWTfl  RKLATINC  TO  INDEPeNOGNT 
COUNSEL. 

Part  II  of  title  M.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  strlkinc  out  the  chapter  30  en- 
tlUed  "INDBPENDENT  COUNSEL"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowinr. 

"CHAPTBR  4S— INDEPENDENT  COUNSEL 

•Sec. 

"591.    Applicability    of    provisions   of   this 

chapter. 
"592.  Preliminary  investigation  and  applica- 
tion for  an  independent  coun- 
sel 
"593.  Duties  of  the  division  of  the  court. 
"594.  Authority  and  duties  of  an  independ- 
ent counsel. 
"595.  Consressional  oversight. 
"596.  Removal  of  an  independent  counsel: 

termination  of  office. 
"597.  Relationship  with  Department  of  Jus- 

Uce. 
"598.  SeparabUity. 

"1 5tl.  AppilcaMUtjr  of  proriskHM  of  thi*  chapter 
"(a)    Wkkh    Prxumihaky    iNvssnoATioif 
RnuiKss.— 

"(1)  Reckipt  or  iHPORMATioii.— The  Attor- 
ney General  shall  conduct  a  preliminary  In- 
vestigation in  accordance  with  section  592 
whenever  the  Attorney  General  receives  in- 
formation sufficient  to  constitute  grounds 
to  investigate  whether  any  person  described 
In  subsection  (b)  may  have  violated  any  Fed- 
eral criminal  law  other  than  a  petty  offense. 

"(2)  EXAMIMATIOI*  or  INFORMATIOW  TO  DE- 
TKMtllfE  NEED  FOR  PRELIMINARY  INVESTIGA- 
TION.—In  determining  under  paragraph  (1) 
If  grounds  to  Investigate  exist,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  consider  only— 

"(A)  the  specificity  of  the  information  re- 
ceived, and 

"(B)  the  credibility  of  the  source  of  the  in- 
formation. 

If  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
the  information  is  insufficient  to  constitute 
grounds  to  Investigate  the  matters  Involved, 
no  court  may  order  the  Attorney  General  to 
conduct  a  preliminary  Investigation  of  such 
matters  under  this  chapter. 

"(3)  WRrriEN  RETORT  IF  NO  DETERMINATION 

wrraiN  30  DAYS.— If  the  Attorney  General 
fails  to  decide  whether  to  conduct  a  prelimi- 
nary investigation  within  30  days  after  the 
receipt  of  Information  under  this  chapter 
and  the  Attorney  General  later  determines 
not  to  conduct  a  preliminary  Investigation, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  file  a  written 
report  with  the  division  of  the  court  not 
more  than  90  days  after  the  date  the  infor- 
mation Is  received,  describing  the  actions 
taken  with  respect  to  the  Information  and 
explaining  the  basis  for  the  determination 
not  to  conduct  a  preliminary  investigation. 

"(b)  Persons  Sobject  to  This  c:hapter.— 
The  persons  referred  to  in  subsection  (aKl) 


"( 1  >  the  President  and  Vice  President: 
"(2)  any  Individual  serving  in  a  position 
listed  in  section  5312  of  title  5: 

"(3)  any  Individual  working  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  who  Is  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  of  pay  specified  In  or  fixed 
according  to  level  II  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  5313  of  title  5,  or  a  compa- 


rable or  greater  rate  of  pay  under  other  au- 
thority; 

"(4)  the  Attorney  General,  any  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  and  any  individual  work- 
ing in  the  Department  of  Justice  who  Is 
compensated  at  a  rate  of  pay  at  or  above 
level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5316  of  title  5; 

"(5)  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
the  Deputy  Director  of  Central  IntelUgence, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue: 

"(6)  any  individual  who  held  any  office  or 
position  described  In  any  of  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  of  this  subsection,  during  the 
period  consisting  of  the  Incumbency  of  the 
President  under  whom  such  Individual 
served  In  the  office  or  position  plus  1  year 
after  such  Incumbency,  but  in  no  event 
longer  than  5  years  after  the  individual 
leaves  office: 

"(7)  any  Individual  who  holds  an  office  or 
position  described  in  any  of  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  of  this  subsection  during  the  in- 
cumbency of  one  President  and  who  contin- 
ues to  hold  the  office  or  position  for  not 
more  than  90  days  into  the  term  of  the  next 
President,  during  the  period  such  individual 
serves  in  the  office  or  position  plus  1  year 
after  the  individual  leaves  the  office  or  posi- 
tion; 

"(8)  any  officer  of  a  campaign  for  the  elec- 
tion or  re-election  of  the  President,  includ- 
ing a  campaign  by  a  national  political  party, 
if  that  officer  exercises  authority  at  the  na- 
tional level— 

"(A)  during  the  period  of  the  campaign; 
and 

"(B)  during  the  Incumbency  of  the  Presi- 
dent, if  the  candidate  Is  elected  or  re-elected 
President;  and 

"(9)  any  [>erson  whose  investigation  or 
prosecution  by  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Department  of  Justice  may  result  In  a  per- 
sonal or  financial  conflict  of  Interest. 

"(c)  Recusal  of  the  Attorney  General.— 

"(1)  When  recusal  is  required.— If  infor- 
mation received  under  this  chapter  Involves 
a  person  descrit>ed  in  subsection  (bK4)  or  a 
person  with  whom  the  Attorney  General 
has  a  current  or  recent  personal  or  financial 
relationship,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
designate  the  United  SUtes  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  perform  the 
duties  assigned  under  this  chapter  to  the 
Attorney  General  with  respect  to  that  Infor- 
mation. If  the  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  disqualified  from 
the  matter  due  to  a  personal  or  financial 
conflict  of  Interest,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  designate  another  appropriate  official 
of  the  E>epartment  of  Justice  to  perform 
such  duties. 

"(2)  Recusal  determination  must  be  in 
writino.- Prior  to  making  other  determina- 
tions required  by  this  chapter  with  respect 
to  information  received  under  this  chapter, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  determine  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  ( 1 )  whether  to  des- 
ignate another  official  to  perform  the  duties 
assigned  by  this  chapter.  This  determina- 
tion shall  be  In  writing,  shall  Identify  the 
facts  considered  by  the  Attorney  General, 
and  shall  explain  the  reasons  for  the  deci- 
sion. The  Attorney  General  shall  file  this 
determination  with  any  notification  or  ap- 
plication submitted  to  the  division  of  the 
court  under  section  592  or  594. 
"B  592.  Preliminary  investigatioii  and  applicaUon 

for  an  imlepen<lent  countel 

"(a)  Conduct  of  Prelimimary  Investiga- 
noH.— 

"(1)  In  onraaAL.— a  preliminary  Investiga- 
tion conducted  pursuant  to  a  determination 
made  under  section  591(a>  shall  be  of  such 


matters  as  the  Attorney  General  considers 
appropriate  in  order  to  make  the  determina- 
tions specified  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  section.  The  preliminary  investigation 
shall  l>e  conducted  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  90  days  after  the  date  the  information 
referred  to  in  section  591(a)  is  received. 

"(2)  Congressional  request  for  prelimi- 
nart  invesl'loation  or  appointment  of  an 
INDEPENDENT  COUNSEL. — A  majority  of  major- 
ity party  members  or  a  majority  of  all  non- 
majority  party  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  either  House  of  the  Con- 
gress may  request  in  writing  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  conduct  a  preliminary  Investi- 
gation or  apply  for  the  appointment  of  an 
independent  counsel.  Not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  receipt  of  such  a  request,  or  not 
later  than  15  days  after  the  completion  of  a 
preliminary  Investigation  of  the  matter  with 
respect  to  which  the  request  Is  made,  which- 
ever Is  later,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
provide  written  notification  of  any  action 
the  Attorney  General  has  taken  in  response 
to  such  request  and,  if  no  application  has 
been  made  to  the  division  of  the  court,  why 
such  application  was  not  made.  Such  writ- 
ten notification  shall  be  provided  to  the 
committee  on  which  the  persons  making  the 
request  serve,  and  shall  not  be  revealed  to 
any  third  party,  except  that  the  committee 
may,  either  on  its  own  initiative  or  upon  the 
request  of  the  Attorney  General,  disclose 
such  portion  or  portions  of  such  notification 
which  will  not,  in  the  committee's  judg- 
ment, prejudice  the  rights  of  any  individual. 

"(3)  Limited  authority  of  attorney  gen- 
EKAL.— (A)  In  conducting  preliminary  inves- 
tigations under  this  section,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  have  no  authority  to  convene 
grand  juries,  plea  bargain,  grant  immunity, 
or  issue  subpoenas. 

"(B)  The  Attorney  General  shall  not.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  base  a  decision  not  to  con- 
duct a  preliminary  investigation  or  not  to 
apply  for  the  appointment  of  an  indet>end- 
ent  counsel  upon  a  determination  that  the 
person  who  is  the  subject  of  the  preliminary 
investigation  lacked  the  state  of  mind  re- 
quired for  the  violation  of  criminal  law  in- 
volved. 

"(4)  Extension  or  time  for  PRELnuNAHY 
investigation.- The  Attorney  General  may 
apply  to  the  division  of  the  court  for  a 
single  extension  (for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  60  days)  of  the  90-day  pericxl  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1).  The  division  of  the 
court  may,  upon  a  showing  of  good  cause, 
grant  such  extension. 

"(b)  Finding  That  Further  Investigation 
Not  Warranted.— 

"(1)  Notification  to  court.— If  the  Attor- 
ney General,  upon  completion  of  a  prelimi- 
nary Investigation  under  this  section,  finds 
that  there  are  np  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  further  Investigation  Is  warrant- 
ed, the  Attorney  General  shall  promptly  so 
notify  the  division  of  the  court,  and  the  di- 
vision of  the  court  shall  have  no  power  to 
appoint  an  independent  counsel  with  re- 
spect to  the  matters  Involved. 

"(2)  Form  of  notification.— Such  notifi- 
cation shall  contain  a  summary  of  the  infor- 
mation received  and  a  summary  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  preliminary  Investigation. 

"(c)  Finding  That  Further  Investigation 
IS  Warranted.— 

"(1)  Application  for  appointment  of  in- 
dependent counsel— The  Attorney  General 
shall  apply  to  the  division  of  the  court  for 
the  appointment  of  an  independent  counsel 
if- 

"(A)  the  Attorney  General,  upon  comple- 
tion of  a  preliminary  investigation,  finds 


reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  further 
investigation  Is  warranted,  or 

"(B)  the  90-day  period  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (aKl)  (and  any  extension  granted 
under  sul>sectlon  (aK4))  elapses  without  a 
notification  under  subsection  (b)  by  the  At- 
torney General  to  the  division  of  the  court 
that  there  are  no  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  further  investigation  is  warrant- 
ed. 

In  determining  whether  reasonable  grounds 
exist  to  warrant  further  investigation  the 
Attorney  General  shall  consider  the  written 
or  other  established  policies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  wtiich  pertain  to  the  con- 
duct of  criminal  investigations. 

"(2)  Receipt  of  ADornoRAL  inpormati^h.— 
If,  after  submitting  a  notification  under 
subsection  (b),  the  Attorney  General  re- 
ceives additional  Information  sufficient  to 
constitute  grounds  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ters to  which  such  notification  related,  the 
Attorney  General  shall— 

"(A)  conduct  such  additional  preliminary 
investigation  as  the  Attorney  General  con- 
siders appropriate  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  90  days  after  the  date  such  additional 
information  Is  received;  and 

"(B)  otherwise  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section  and  section  594(e). 

"(d)  Contents  of  Application. — Any  ap- 
plication under  this  chapter  shall  contain 
sufficient  information  to  assist  the  division 
of  the  court  to  select  an  independent  coun- 
sel and  to  define  that  Independent  counsel's 
prosecutorial  jurisdiction. 

"(e)  Limitation  on  Jitdicial  Review.— 
The  Attorney  General's  determination 
under  this  chapter  to  apply  to  the  division 
of  the  court  for  the  appointment  of  an  inde- 
pendent counsel  shall  not  be  reviewable  in 
any  court. 

"S  593.  Dutica  of  the  division  of  tlw  court 

"(a)  Rxferxkcx  to  Divisioh  of  the 
Court.— The  division  of  the  court  to  which 
this  chapter  refers  is  the  division  estab- 
lished under  section  49  of  tills  title. 

"(b)  Appointment  and  Jurisdiction  of  In- 
dependent CoimsEL.— Upon  receipt  of  an  ap- 
plication under  section  592(c).  the  division 
of  the  court  shall  appoint  an  appropriate  in- 
dependent counsel  and  shall  define  that  in- 
dependent counsel's  prosecutorial  jurisdic- 
tion. Before  determining  such  jurisdiction, 
the  division  of  the  court  may  consider  com- 
ments submitted  by  interested  persons  with  ** 
respect  to  such  jurisdiction.  An  independent 
counsel's  identity  and  prosecutorial  jurisdic- 
tion (including  any  expansion  under  sutisec- 
tioii  (c))  shall  not  be  made  public  except 
upon  the  request  of  the  Attorney  General 
or  upon  a  determination  of  the  division  of 
the  court,  on  its  own  motion  or  on  the 
motion  of  an  interested  person,  tliat  disclo- 
sure of  the  identity  and  prosecutorial  juris- 
diction of  such  independent  counsel  would 
be  in  the  t>est  interests  of  Justice.  In  any 
event,  the  identity  and  prosecutorial  juris- 
diction of  such  independent  counsel  shall  be 
made  public  when  any  indictment  is  re- 
turned or  any  criminal  information  is  filed. 

"(c)  Scope  of  Jurisdiction  of  Independ- 
ent Counsel- In  defining  the  prosecutorial 
jurisdiction  of  an  independent  counsel  ap- 
pointed under  this  chapter,  tho  division  of 
the  court  shall  include  the  authority  to  in- 
vestigate and  prosecute  Federal  crimes, 
other  than  petty  offenses  arising  out  of  the 
investigation  or  prosecution  Itself,  including 
perjury,  obstruction  of  justice,  destruction 
of  evidence,  and  intimidation  of  witnesses. 

"(d)  Expansion  of  Jurisdiction.— The  di- 
vision of  the  court,  upon  request  of  the  At- 
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torney  OflnenO.  may  expMid  the  prowcuto- 
rtal  Jurtodletlon  of  an  Independent  oounael 
and  such  expuMteo  may  be  In  Ueu  of  the 
■opointment  of  a  new  Indepwadent  oounMl. 

"(e)  RiMAim  ro«  Fukihi  Extlakatiob.— 
Upon  raoetpt  of  a  notification  under  section 
592  or  5M  from  the  Attorney  General  flnd- 
tais  that  there  are  no  reaaonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  further  Invertlgatlon  is  war- 
ranted of  Infoimatlon  received  under  this 
chapter,  the  division  of  the  court  ahall  have 
no  authority  to  overrule  this  detennlnatiwi 
but  may  remand  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  further  explanation  of  the  rea- 
■ona  for  such  findlnc.  

"(f )  QoAuncATioiis  or  IiiwrwutiiT  Couw- 
■Bu-Tbe  dhftskm  of  the  court  shaU  appoint 
as  Independent  counsel,  an  Individual  who 
wlU  cooduct  the  tnvestlsatlon  and  any  proe- 
ecutloo  In  a  prompt,  reaponslble.  and  coet- 
effeettve  nwnner.  The  dlvlalon  of  the  court 
may  not  appoint  aa  an  Independent  counael 
any  person  who  holds  or  recenUy  held  any 
office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  United 

Statea. 

"(g)  VACAiiciBa.— U  a  vacancy  In  office 
arises  by  reason  of  the  resignation  or  death 
of  an  Independent  counsel,  the  division  of 
the  court  may  appoint  an  Independent 
oouiwel  to  complete  the  work  of  the  Inde- 
pendent counael  whose  resignaUon  or  death 
ca,^^  the  vacancy.  If  a  vacancy  In  office 
arises  by  reason  of  the  removal  of  an  Inde- 
pendent counsel,  the  division  of  the  court 
may  appoint  an  acting  Independent  counael 
to  serve  until  any  Judicial  review  of  such  re- 
moval Is  completed.  Upon  the  completion  of 
such  Judicial  review,  the  division  of  the 
court  shall  take  appropriate  action, 
"(h)  Patmbit  or  Attowixt  Pxbs.- 
"(1)  AWABB  or  rsB.— Upon  request  by  the 
subject  of  an  Investigation  conducted  by  an 
Independent  counsel  pursuant  to  this  chap- 
ter, the  division  of  the  court  may.  In  lU  dis- 
cretion, award  reimbursement  for  all  or  part 
of  the  reasonable  attorney  fees  Incurred  by 
such  subject  during  such  Investigation  If — 

"(A)  no  indictment  is  brought  against 
such  subject:  and 

"(B)  the  attorney  fees  would  not  have 
been  Incurred  but  for  the  requlremenU  of 
this  chapter. 

"(J)  Calcolatiho  nxs.— In  calculating  at- 
torney fees  under  this  subsection,  the 
hourly  rate  awarded  to  a  defense  counael 
may  not  exceed  the  hourly  rate  received  by 
the  Independent  counael. 

"(3)  EvALUATioii  or  Fixs— The  division  of 
the  court  may  direct  the  Attorney  General 
to  file  a  written  evaluation  of  any  request 
for  attorney  fees  under  this  subsection,  ana- 
lysing for  each  expense— 
"(A)  the  sufficiency  of  the  documentaUon; 
"(B)  the  need  or  Justification  for  the  un- 
derlying Item;  and 

"(C)  the  reasonableness  of  the  amount  ol 
money  requested. 

"(1)  DiscuMUXX  or  DiroaMATioH.— Except 
as  otherwise  provided  In  this  chapter,  docu- 
menU  or  materials  supplied  to  the  dlvlalon 
of  the  court  uitder  this  chapter  shaU  not  be 
revealed  to  any  individual  outside  the  divi- 
sion of  the  court  without  leave  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  court.  Any  person  may  request 
the  court  to  release  any  such  documenU  or 
materials.  The  division  of  the  court  shall 
give  special  consideration  to  requesU  noade 
by  a  committee  of  the  Congress  exercising  a 
responsibility  to  oversee  the  independent 
counael  process. 

"(J)  Amicus  Cuxiax  Briits.— When  pre- 
sented with  Important  legal  Issues,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  court  may  disclose  sufficient  In- 
formation about  the  Issues  to  permit  the 
filing  of  timely  amicus  curiae  briefs. 
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■^SM.  Aatkorttr  wU  dstlcs  of  an  Independent 


"(a)  AuTHoamr.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  an  Independent 
counsel  appointed  under  this  chapter  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  all  matters  In  such  In- 
dependent counsel's  prosecutorial  Jurladlc- 
tion  esUblished  under  this  chapter,  full 
power  and  Independent  authority  to  exer- 
cise all  Investigative  and  prosecutorial  func- 
tions and  powers  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Attorney  General,  and  any  other 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  except  that  the  Attorney  General 
ShaU  exercise  direction  or  control  aa  to 
those  matters  that  specifically  require  the 
Attorney  General's  personal  action  under 
section  2516  of  title  18.  Such  Investigative 
and  prosecutorial  functions  and  powers 
shall  Include— 

"(1)  conducting  proceedings  before  grand 
Juries  and  other  investigations: 

•*(2)  participating  In  court  proceedings  and 
engaging  In  any  litigation.  Including  civil 
and  criminal  matters,  that  such  Independ- 
ent coimsel  considers  necessary: 

"(3)  appealing  any  declaion  of  a  court  in 
any  case  or  proceeding  In  which  such  inde- 
pendent counsel  participates  In  an  official 
capacity: 

"(4)  reviewing  all  documentary  evidence 
available  from  any  source: 

"(6)  determining  whether  to  contest  the 
assertion  of  any  testimonial  privilege: 

■•<6)  receiving  appropriate  national  securi- 
ty clearances  and.  If  necessary,  contesting  In 
court  (Including,  where  appropriate,  partici- 
pating In  In  camera  proceedings)  any  claim 
of  privilege  or  attempt  to  withhold  evidence 
on  grounds  of  national  security: 

"(7)  making  applications  to  any  Federal 
court  lor  a  grant  of  immunity  to  any  wit- 
ness, consistent  with  applicable  sUtutory 
requirements,  or  for  warrants,  subpoenas,  or 
other  court  orders,  and.  for  purposes  of  sec- 
Uons  aooa.  6004,  and  6005  of  title  18,  exercis- 
ing the  authority  vested  In  a  United  SUtes 
attorney  or  the  Attorney  General: 

"(8)  inspecting,  obtaining,  or  using  the 
original  or  a  copy  ol  any  tax  return,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  sUtutes  and 
regulations,  and,  for  purposes  of  section 
6103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986, 
and  the  regulations  Issued  thereunder,  exer- 
cising the  powers  vested  In  a  United  SUtes 
attorney  or  the  Attorney  General: 

'•(»)  Initiating  and  conducting  prosecu- 
tions in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 
framing  and  signing  indictments,  filing  in- 
formations, and  handling  all  aspects  of  any 
case  In  the  name  of  the  United  SUtes:  and 
"(10)  consulting  with  the  United  SUtes  at- 
torney for  the  district  In  which  any  viola- 
tion of  law  with  respect  to  which  the  inde- 
pendent counael  la  appointed  was  alleged  to 
have  occurred. 

"(b)  CoMTXHSATioii.— An  Independent 
counsel  appointed  under  this  chapter  shaU 
receive  compensation  at  a  per  diem  rate 
equal  to  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  pay- 
able for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5315  of  title  5. 

"(c)  Additiokal  Pxrsoickxl.- For  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  office 
of  independent  counsel,  an  Independent 
counael  may  appoint,  fix  the  compensation, 
and  assign  the  duties  of  such  employees  as 
such  independent  counsel  considers  neces- 
sary (Including  investigators,  attorneys,  and 
part-time  consultants).  The  positions  of  all 
such  employees  are  exempted  from  the  com- 
petitive service.  No  such  employee  may  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  exceeding  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  pay  payable  for  OS- 18  of  the 


General  Schedule  under  section  5333  of  title 
6. 

"(d)  AssisTAMCz  or  DxrAXTifxirr  or  Jus- 
tics.— An  Independent  counsel  may  request 
assistance  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Inde- 
pendent counsel,  and  the  Department  of 
Juatice  shall  provide  that  assistance,  which 
may  include  access  to  any  records,  files,  or 
other  materials  relevant  to  matters  within 
such  Independent  counsel's  prosecutorial  Ju- 
risdiction, and  the  use  of  the  resources  and 
persoiuiel  necessary  to  perform  such  Inde- 
pendent counsel's  duties. 

"(e)  Othb  MATTxas  Which  Mat  Bb  Rb- 

rXBBXD  TO  AH  IHSBTBHOEHT  COUHSBL.— 

"( 1 )  TmXATlIXHT  or  MATTBK8  HOT  COVBKXD  IH 

rxosicuTORiAL  juKiSDicnoH.— <A)  If  the  In- 
dependent counsel  discovers  or  receives  In- 
formation about  persona  or  possible  viola- 
tions of  criminal  law  as  provided  In  section 
5«1,  which  are  not  covered  by  the  proeecuto- 
rial  Jurisdiction  of  the  Independent  counael. 
the  Independent  counael  may  submit  such 
information  to  the  Attorney  General.  The 
Attorney  General  shall  then  conduct  a  pre- 
liminary investigation  of  the  Information  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
592.  except  that  such  preliminary  Investiga- 
tion shall  not  exceed  30  days  from  the  date 
such  information  Is  received.  In  making  the 
determii^atlons  required  by  section  592.  the 
Attorney  General  shall  give  great  weight  to 
any  recommendations  of  the  Independent 
counael. 

"(B)  If  the  Attorney  General  finds,  after 
according  great  weight  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Independent  counsel,  that  there 
are  no  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
further  investigation  Is  warranted,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  promptly  so  notify  the 
division  of  the  court  and  the  division  of  the 
court  shall  have  no  power  to  expand  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  independent  counsel  or  to 
appoint  a  new  independent  counsel  with  re- 
spect to  the  matters  Involved. 
"(C)  If- 

"(l)  the  Attorney  General  finds  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  further 
investigation  Is  warranted:  or 

•■(11)  the  30-day  period  referred  to  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  elapses  without  a  notification 
to  the  division  of  the  court  that  no  further 
investigation  Is  warranted, 
the  division  of  the  court  shall  expand  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  appropriate  Independent 
counsel  or  appoint  a  new  Independent  coun- 
sel to  investigate  the  matters  Involved. 

"(2)  RBrxBBALS  BY  THX  ATTOiurry  Gehxh- 
AL.— An  independent  counael  may  accept  re- 
ferral of  a  matter  by  the  Attorney  General, 
If  the  matter  relates  to  such  Independent 
counsel's  prosecutorial  Jurisdiction  as  estab- 
lished by  the  division  of  the  court.  If  such 
referral  Is  accepted,  the  independent  coun- 
sel shall  notify  the  division  of  the  court. 

"(f)  CoMTiJAHCx  With  DxrAXTMBRT  or 
JusncB  PoLicixs.— An  independent  counsel 
shall  comply  with  the  written  or  other  es- 
Ublished policies  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice respecting  enforcement  of  the  criminal 
laws. 

"(g)  Dismissal  or  Mattbrs.- The  inde- 
pendent counsel  shall  have  full  authority  to 
dismiss  matters  within  such  counsel's  pros- 
ecutorial Jurisdiction  without  conducting  an 
Investigation  or  at  any  subsequent  time 
before  prosecution  If  to  do  so  would  l>e  con- 
sistent with  the  written  or  other  esUblished 
policies  of  the  Department  of  Justice  with 
respect  to  the  enforcement  of  criminal  laws. 
"(h)  Triatmxht  or  Nohchimihal  E>rHicAL 
VioLATiOHS.— If  the  criminal   investigation 


conducted  by  an  independent  counsel  Inci- 
dentally develops  or  discovers  evidence  war- 
ranting Investigation  of  whether  the  subject 
or  subjects  of  proceedings  under  this  chap- 
ter may  have  violated  ethical  standards  es- 
tablished by  Federal  law  or  regulation,  but 
no  criminal  prosecution  Is  warranted,  the  in- 
dependent counsel  may  report  such  evi- 
dence to  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics 
and  any  other  Federal  agency  or  officer 
havuig  Jurisdiction  over  such  noncriminal 
violations. 

"(1)  RBTOBTS  ST  IHDBPBHDBRT  COUHSBL.— 

"(1)  Rbquirbd  b^k>bts.— An  independent 
counsel  shall— 

"(A)  within  30  days  after  appointment  file 
an  Initial  report  with  the  division  of  the 
court  estimating  the  length  of  the  investiga- 
tion, staff  needs,  and  expenses: 

"(B)  file  a  sUtus  report  with  the  division 
of  the  court  every  60  days  after  the  Initial 
report.  Identifying  and  explaining  major  un- 
expected expenses,  and  estimating  the 
length  of  the  remainder  of  the  investiga- 
tion, staff  needs,  and  expenses:  and 

"(C)  before  the  termination  of  an  inde- 
pendent counsel's  office  under  section 
S96(b),  file  a  final  report  with  the  division 
of  the  court,  setting  forth  fully  and  com- 
pletely a  description  of  the  work  of  the  in- 
dependent counsel,  including  the  disposition 
of  all  cases  brought,  and  the  reasons  for  not 
prosecuting  any  matter  within  the  prosecu- 
torial Jurisdiction  of  such  independent  coun- 
sel. 

"(2)  RXLBASB  or  IHrORMATIOH  IH  REPORT.— 

The  division  of  the  court  may  release  to  the 
Congress  or  any  person  such  portions  of  a 
report  made  under  this  subsection  as  the  di- 
vision considers  appropriate.  The  division  of 
the  court  shall  make  such  orders  as  are  ap- 
propriate to  protect  the  rights  of  any  indi- 
vidual named  in  such  report  and  to  prevent 
undue  Interference  with  any  pending  pros- 
ecution. The  division  of  the  court  may  make 
any  portion  of  a  final  report  under  this  sec- 
tion available  to  any  individual  named  in 
such  report  for  the  purposes  of  receiving 
within  a  time  limit  set  by  the  division  of  the 
court  any  comments  or  factual  information 
that  such  Individual  may  submit.  Such  com- 
ments and  factual  information,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  may  in  the  discretion  of  the  division 
of  the  court  be  included  as  an  appendix  to 
such  final  report. 

"(J)     IHTORMATIOH    RELATIHG    TO    IMPBACH- 

MXHT.— An  Independent  counael  shall  advise 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  of  any  sul>- 
stantial  and  credible  information  which 
such  Independent  counsel  receives,  in  carry- 
ing out  the  independent  counsel's  responsi- 
bilities under  this  chapter,  that  may  consti- 
tute grounds  for  an  impeachment.  Nothing 
in  this  chapter  or  section  49  of  this  title 
shall  prevent  the  Congress  or  either  House 
thereof  from  obtaining  information  in  the 
course  of  an  impeachment  proceeding. 

"(k)  Grahd  Jury  ahd  Othbr  Materials 
Compiled  by  Ihdbpehoeht  Counsel. — 

"(I)  Trbatmxht  or  materials  by  the  ihse- 
PBHUiHi  COUHSBL.— An  independent  counsel 
shall  clearly  identify  and  segregate  all  grand 
Jury  materials  from  other  materials  com- 
piled during  the  independent  counsel's  term 
of  office.  Upon  termination  of  office,  the  In- 
dependent counsel  shall  transfer  all  materi- 
als complied  during  the  term  of  office  to  the 
control  of  the  National  Archivist. 

"(2)  Access  to  materials.— If  a  person  re- 
quests access  to  materials  compiled  by  an  in- 
dependent counsel  after  the  materials  have 
been  transferred  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1), 
the  National  Archivist  shall  release- 


"(A)  grand  Jury  materials  only  as  permit- 
ted by  rule  6(e)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
CMmlnal  Procedure;  and 

"(B)  all  other  materiala  only  if  the  person 
requesting  them  can  demonstrate  that  the 
materials  are  relevant  and  necessary  for  a 
prosecution. 

Thirty  days  prior  to  releasing  materials 
under  this  subsection,  the  National  Archi- 
vist shall  notify  the  division  of  the  court  of 
the  decision  to  release  them  to  such  person. 

"(1)  Stahdaros  op  Cohduct  Applicable  to 

IHDBPBHDBHT  COOTf  SELS  AHD  PERSOHS  SERVIHG 

IH  THE  OmCE  or  AH  Ihdepehdert  Coohsbl. — 
"(1)  Ihdbpbhdbhce  prom  dbpartmxrt  op 
JUSTICE.— Each  Independent  countel.  togeth- 
er with  the  persons  appointed  by  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  under  subsection  (c).  forms 
an  agency  separate  from  and  Independent  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  purposes  of 
sections  202  through  209  In  title  18. 

"(2)  Restrictions  on  employmxht  vtnriLE 
SERVING.— During  the  term  of  office  of  an  In- 
dependent counsel,  such  independent  coun- 
sel and  the  persons  appointed  by  the  inde- 
pendent counael  under  subsection  (c),  shall 
not— 

"(A)  simultaneously  serve  as  counsel  or  co- 
counsel  to  a  person  who  Is  subject  to  any 
proceedings  under  this  chapter:  or 

"(B)  simultaneously  accept  or  hold  any 
office  or  position  of  trust  with  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(3)  FiVB-TBAR  BAH  OH  RBPRB8EHTATIOH  OP 

SUBJECTS.— Each  independent  counsel  and 
the  persons  appointed  by  the  Independent 
counsel  under  subsection  (c)  shall  not.  for  5 
years  following  the  termination  of  that  in- 
dependent counsel's  office,  represent  any 
person  who  was  a  subject  of  an  investigation 
or  prosecution  under  this  chapter  if  those 
proceedings  were  conducted  by  that  inde- 
pendent counsel. 
"9  595.  Congrewional  ovenight 

"(a)  Oversight  op  Cohduct  op  Ihdepehd- 
EHT  Counsel.- 

"(I)  CoHGRBSSioNAL  OVERSIGHT.— The  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress  shall 
have  oversight  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
the  official  conduct  of  any  independent 
counael  appointed  under  this  chapter,  and 
such  independent  counael  shall  have  the 
duty  to  cooperate  with  the  exercise  of  such 
oversight  jurisdiction. 

"'(2)  Reports  to  congress  bt  ah  ihdepehd- 
BHT  counsel.- An  independent  counsel  ap- 
pointed under  this  chapter  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  such  sUtements  or  reports  on 
the  activities  of  such  Independent  counsel 
as  the  independent  counsel  considers  appro- 
priate. 

'"(b)  Oversight  op  Cohduct  op  Attorhey 
Geheral. — 

"(1)  cohgressiohal  request  por  inporma- 
TiOH.— Upon  receiving  an  inquiry  about  a 
particular  case,  which  has  become  public, 
from  an  appropriate  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress exercising  a  responsibility  to  oversee 
the  independent  counsel  process,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  promptly  respond  to  the 
inquiry- 

"(A)  by  indicating  at  least  the  following 
about  such  case: 

"(1)  whether  proceedings  are  taking  place 
under  this  chapter  with  respect  to  that  case; 

"'(11)  when  the  information  about  the  case 
was  received  for  purposes  of  calculating  the 
90-day  period  under  section  592  or  30-day 
period  under  section  594; 

'"(ill)  whether  a  preliminary  investigation 
has  been  initiated; 

"(iv)  whether  the  Attorney  General  has 
determined  not  to  initiate  a  preliminary  in- 
vestigation; and 


"(v)  whether  an  Initial  fOing  has  been 
made  with  the  division  of  the  court  with  re- 
spect to  that  case  and,  if  so,  the  date  of  that 
filing;  and 

'"(B)  by  producing  documents  from  the 
case  if  that  case  has  been  closed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  if  the  documento 
discuss  determinations  required  by  this 
chapter,  other  than  court  filings  which  the 
division  of  the  court  has  not  released. 

"(2)  Disclosure  by  coMMrrrBX.— A  com- 
mittee which  obtains  a  response  or  docu- 
ments from  the  Attorney  General  under 
this  subsection  may  not  disclose  such  re- 
sponse or  documents  unless  the  committee 
determines  that  disclosure  will  not,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  committee,  prejudice  the 
rights  of  any  individual. 

"6  SM.  Removal  of  an  independent  counsel;  ter> 
mlnatkm  of  office 

'"(a)  Removal;  Report  oh  Removal.— 

"(1)  Groithds  por  removal.— An  independ- 
ent counsel  appointed  under  this  chapter 
may  be  removed  from  office,  other  than  by 
impeachment  and  conviction,  only  by  the 
personal  action  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  only  for  good  cause,  physical  disability, 
mental  Incapacity,  or  any  other  condition 
that  substantially  impairs  the  performance 
of  such  independent  counsel's  duties.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  removal  for 
good  cause  shall  not  Justify  a  removal  based 
on  the  refusal  of  an  independent  counael  to 
obey  an  order  of  the  President  if  that  order 
would  violate  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"'(2)  Report  to  division  op  the  court  ahd 
CoHGRESs.— If  an  independent  counsel  is  re- 
moved from  office,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  promptly  submit  to  the  division  of  the 
court  and  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves a  report  specifying  the  facts  found  and 
the  ultioaiate  grounds  for  such  removal.  The 
committees  shall  make  available  to  the 
public  such  report,  except  that  each  com- 
mittee may,  if  necessary  to  protect  the 
rights  of  any  individual  named  In  the  report 
or  to  prevent  undue  Interference  with  any 
pending  prosecution,  postpone  or  refrain 
from  publishing  any  or  all  of  the  report. 
The  division  of  the  court  may  release  any  or 
all  of  such  report  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
final  report  released  under  section  594(IK2) 
and  under  the  same  limiUtions  as  apply  to 
the  release  of  a  final  report  under  that  sec- 
tion. 

""(3)  Judicial  review  op  removal.- An  in- 
dependent counsel  removed  from  office  may 
obtain  Judicial  review  of  the  removal  in  a 
civil  action  commenced  before  the  division 
of  the  court  and.  if  such  removal  was  based 
on  error  of  law  or  fact,  may  obtain  reln- 
sUtement  or  other  appropriate  relief. 

""(b)  Termination  op  Oppice.— 

"'(1)  Termination  by  action  op  indepehd- 
EHT  cotmsEL.— An  office  of  independent 
counsel  shall  terminate  when— 

"(A)  the  Independent  counsel  notifies  the 
Attorney  General  that  the  Investigation  of 
all  matters  within  the  prosecutorial  jurisdic- 
tion of  such  independent  counsel  or  accept- 
ed by  such  independent  counsel  under  sec- 
tion 594(e),  and  any  resulting  prosecutions, 
have  been  completed  or  so  substantially 
completed  that  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  complete  such 
investigations  and  prosecutions,  and 

"(B)  the  Independent  counsel  files  a  final 
report  in  compliance  with  section 
594(iKlXC). 

"(2)     TBRMIHATIOH     by     DIVISIOH     op     THE 

COURT.— The  division  of  the  court,  either  on 
its  own  motion  or  upon  the  request  of  the 
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AUonmr  0«nend,  may  terminate  an  office 
of  Independent  oounael  at  any  time,  on  the 
ground  that  the  inTeeUgatton  of  aU  mattera 
within  the  proaecutorlal  JurlMUctlon  of  the 
Indefiendent  oounael  or  accepted  by  nicb  In- 
depmdoit  oounael  under  lectlon  594(e).  and 
any  reaulUnc  proaecutiona.  have  been  com- 
pleted or  w  substantially  completed  that  It 
would  be  appropriate  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  complete  such  Investlcatlons  and 
proaecutiona.  At  the  time  of  such  termina- 
tion, the  independent  counsel  shall  fUe  the 
final  report  required  by  secUon  6»4(i)<lKC). 
~f  i»T.  rtit— — '-•r  witk  D«fwUM«t  of  JmUcc 

"(»)  Soamisioii  or  Othsk  ImnsxKMTioHS 
Am  PaocBDOias;  Risolvtioii  or  Dis- 
puna.— Whenever  a  matter  U  In  the  pros- 
ecutorial Jurisdiction  of  an  independent 
counsel  or  has  been  accepted  by  an  Inde- 
pendent counsel  under  section  5»4(c).  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Attorney  Oener 
al.  and  all  other  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  shaU  suspend  aU 
investigations  and  proceedings  regarding 
such  matter,  except  to  the  extent  required 
by  section  S»4<d).  and  except  Insofar  as  such 
Independent  counsel  agrees  in  writing  that 
nv\^  invesUcatlon  or  proceedings  may  be 
continued  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  division  of  the  court  shall  resolve  any 
di^Hite  regarding  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  In- 
dependent couj^l  or  whether  Investiga- 
tions or  procerangs  referred  to  In  the  first 
sentence  of  this  subsection  should  be  sus- 
pended. Any  documents  or  other  Informa- 
tion in  the  custody  of  the  division  of  the 
court  with  respect  to  such  dispute  shaU  be 
subject  to  the  llmlUtlons  on  disclosure  set 
forth  in  section  593(1). 

"(b)  PmasBTtATioii  ss  Auicvs  Curias  Pin- 
MiTRD.— Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  pre- 
vent the  Attorney  General  or  the  SoUcitor 
General  from  making  a  presentaUon  as 
amicus  curiae  to  any  court  as  to  Issues  of 
law  raised  by  any  case  or  proceeding  In 
which  an  Independent  counsel  participates 
In  an  official  capacity  or  any  appeal  of  such 
a  case  or  proceeding. 
•^  Its.  ScparabUMy 

"If  any  provision  of  this  chapter  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter  and  the  sppUcation  of  such  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated 
or  to  other  clrciunstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby.". 

8BC  I.  TBCHNICAL  AMBNDMENTS. 

(a)  Tm.s  28.  UinxxD  Statss  Code.— 
(1)    Tasls    or    conTXHTS.— The    table    of 
chapters  at  the  beginning  of  part  11  of  title 
38.  Dnlted  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out 
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"3*.  IsdcFCiUcnt  CoaMel" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"M.  ladsptadcat  Coa— rl". 

(2)  RroasioiiATioii.— Section  49(f)  of  title 
28.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "39"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "40";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "a  Independent"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "an  Independent". 

(b)  CoMMixHxiisivx  Canix  CoimioL  Act  or 
1984.— Section  228(b)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1984  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "each  place  It  appears"  after  "  "petty 
offense'  ". 

(c)  SiATtJS  or  ImxpsMuam  Couhsbl  as  a 
SraciAL  CSovnufMxirr  Emplotxx.— 

(1)  AmsMXirr  to  title  is.— The  first  sen- 
tence of  section  202(a)  of  UUe  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by— 


(A)  striking  out  "or"  after  "United  States 
Commissioner,";  and 

(B>  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ".  or.  regardless  of  the 
number  of  days  of  appointment,  an  inde- 
pendent counsel  appointed  under  chapter  40 
of  title  28.  together  with  any  persons  ap- 
pointed by  that  Independent  counsel  under 
secUon  694(c)  of  title  28".  

(2)  FlWAWCIAL  DISCLOSUKK  SWCIRmnTTS.- 

Sectlon  203(b)  of  the  Ethics  In  Oovemment 
Act  of  1978  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
the  Vice  President"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ".  the  Vice  President,  and  Independ- 
ent counsels  and  other  persons  appointed 
under  chapter  40  of  title  28". 

(d)  CXxax  or  the  Division  or  the 
CoOTT.— Section  49(a)  of  title  28.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlnr  "The  clerk  of  the 
United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  serve  as  the  clerk  of 
such  division  of  the  court  and  shall  provide 
such  services  as  are  needed  by  such  division 
of  the  coxirt." 

8BC.  4.  BFTSCnVE  DAT«. 

The  amendmenU  made  by  this  Act  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

IltPEfSJIUUW  COUH SSL  RXAUTHOBIZATIOH  ACT 

or  1987 

SacTiOR  1.  Short  Title. 

This  section  sUtes  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Sec.  2.  AmendmenU. 

This  section  replaces  the  current  text  of 
the  Independent  counsel  sUtute  with  the 
following  provisions. 

Sic.  591.  Applicability. 

Section  691  esUbllshes  when  the  sUtute  Is 
triggered,  who  Is  covered,  and  the  circum- 
stances requiring  the  recusal  of  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral. 

Triggering  the  SUtute.  Subsection  (a)  Is 
the  same  as  current  law  to  the  extent  that  it 
esUbllshes  the  primary  trigger  for  the  Act 
to  be  the  moment  when  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral receives  Information  about  a  covered  of- 
ficial. 

Subsection  (aKl)  makes  one  substantive 
change  In  the  existing  sUtute.  The  current 
law  dlrecU  the  Attorney  General  to  proceed 
under  the  sUtute  upcn  receiving  informa- 
tion that  a  person  "has  committed"  a  viola- 
tion of  federal  criminal  law.  Subsection 
(aKl)  clarifies  that,  at  this  early  stage  in 
the  process.  It  Is  difficult  to  make  that  Judg- 
ment and  accordingly  directs  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  to  proceed  If  the  Information  Indi- 
cates that  a  person  "may  have  violated"  a 
federal  criminal  law. 

The  next  two  subsections  of  the  bill  have 
been  modified  to  deal  with  a  new.  disturbing 
practice  of  the  Department  of  Justice  In 
which  the  Department  conducU  a  "thresh- 
old inquiry"  to  determine  whether  Informa- 
tion received  under  the  Act  is  sufficient  to 
trigger  a  preliminary  investigation.  These 
Inquiries  have  sometimes  lasted  months,  in- 
volved elaborate  legs!  and  factual  analyses, 
and  led  to  the  termination  of  proceedings 
under  the  Act. 

Subsection  (aK2)  sUtes  that.  In  deciding 
whether  to  conduct  a  preliminary  Investiga- 
tion under  the  sUtute.  "the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral shall  consider  only— (A)  the  specificity 
of  the  information  received,  and  (B)  the 
credibility  of  the  source  of  the  Informa- 
tion." This  subsection  adds  the  word  "only" 
to  the  current  standard  for  deciding  wheth- 
er to  conduct  a  preliminary  Investigation  in 
order  to  emphasize  Congress'  original  Intent 
that  the  decision  rest  on  these  two  (actors 
alone. 


Further,  subsection  (aK3)  creates  a  new 
reporting  requirement  which  attaches  If  and 
only  If  a  "threshold  Inquiry"  lasU  more 
than  30  days.  It  sUtes  that  If  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  fails  to  decide  whether  to  Initiate  a 
preliminary  Investigation  within  30  days  of 
receiving  the  Information  and  later  decides 
not  to  proceed  under  the  Act.  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  must  fUe  an  explanatory  report 
with  the  court. 

Under  this  new  provision,  frivolous  allega- 
tions may  still  be  dismissed  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  with  few  formalities.  Cases  whose 
allegations  are  examined  for  more  than  30 
days,  however,  may  be  closed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  only  with  an  explanatory 
report  to  the  court.  The  new  reporting  re- 
quirement attaches  only  to  cases  where  no 
preliminary  Investigation  takes  place  to 
ensure  that  the  Attorney  Oeneral  files  only 
one  explanatory  report  per  case— after 
either  a  preliminary  investigation  or  a 
"threshold  Inquiry"  lasting  more  than  30 
days. 

Coverage.  Subsection  (b)  describes  the 
persons  covered  by  the  Act.  It  Is  the  same  as 
current  law.  except  for  three  changes.  In 
subparagraph  (6).  the  overall  cap  on  the 
time  that  covered  persons  are  subject  to  the 
Act  is  Increased  from  two  years  to  five.  This 
change  Is  designed  to  ensure  that  persons 
like  Michael  Deaver  and  Pranltlyn  Nofzlger, 
who  continue  to  have  close  ties  to  an  Ad- 
ministration for  a  number  of  years  after 
leaving  office,  are  subject  to  the  Independ- 
ent counsel  process. 

Second,  the  bill  clarifies  language  in  sub- 
paragraph (8)  which  describes  which  cam- 
paign officials  are  covered  by  the  Act.  Final- 
ly, In  subparagraph  (9)  authorizing  Inde- 
pendent counsel  Investigations  of  any 
person  whose  Investigation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  might  result  in  a  conflict  of 
Interest,  the  bill  deletes  the  word  "political" 
as  confusing  and  overinclusive. 

Recusal.  Subsection  (c)  is  a  new  provision 
governing  the  recusal  of  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral from  cases  under  the  Act.  It  requires 
the  Attorney  General  to  consider  recusal  In 
every  Independent  counsel  case.  It  sUtes 
that  recusal  Is  required  whenever  Informa- 
tion received  under  the  Act  involves  a  high- 
level  official  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
or  "a  person  with  whom  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  a  current  or  recent  personal  or  fi- 
nancial relationship."  This  standard  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  Attorney  General 
from  handling  cases  In  which,  for  example, 
he  or  she  particlapted  In  the  underlying 
facU  or  had  the  type  of  relationship  with  a 
person  In  the  case  which  creates  an  appear- 
ance of  or  an  actual  conflict  of  interest. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  recusal  deci- 
sion to  be  In  writing  and  to  specify  the  facts 
and  reasons  that  were  considered  in  reach- 
ing the  decision.  The  writing  requirement 
applies  whether  the  Attorney  Oeneral  ulti- 
mately decides  In  favor  or  against  recusal. 
Its  purpose  is  to  enable  other  persons  to 
better  understand  the  standards  and  reason- 
ing used  by  the  Attorneys  General  In  reach- 
ing a  recusal  decision. 

The  recusal  decision  must  be  made  prior 
to  the  Attorney  General's  making  any  other 
determination  required  by  the  Act,  includ- 
ing such  determination  as  the  need  for  a 
preliminary  Investigation  or  the  need  for  an 
Independent  counsel.  In  the  event  of  a  recu- 
sal, the  provision  requires  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  to  appoint  the  U.S.  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  perform  the 
sUtutory  duties  or.  if  the  U.S.  Attorney  Is 
disqualified  due  to  a  conflict  of  Interest,  an- 
other appropriate  DOJ  official. 


Sac.  593.  Prelimiiuury  Investigation  and 
Requesting  an  Independent  C^ounsel. 

Section  692  governs  preliminary  Investiga- 
tions and  the  decision  to  request  an  Inde- 
pendent counsel.  In  these  stages  of  the  Inde- 
pendent counsel  process,  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral and  the  Department  of  Justice  play  the 
most  prominent  role. 

Preliminary  Investigations.  Subsection  (a) 
provides  the  general  rules  for  preliminary 
investigations.  Subsection  (aXl)  closely  par- 
allels current  law,  but  clarifies  the  require- 
ment that  the  preliminary  Investigation  not 
exceed  90  days  from  the  date  the  triggering 
inlormation  was  first  received  under  the 
Act. 

Subsection  (aK2)  authorizes  Congress  to 
ask  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  request  an  In- 
dependent counsel.  It  Is  the  same  as  current 
law.  except  that  It  clarifies  that  Congress 
may  request  the  Initiation  of  a  preliminary 
investigation  as  well  as  the  appointment  of 
an  independent  counsel. 

Subsection  (a)(3)  prohibits  the  Attorney 
Oeneral,  when  conducting  preliminary  in- 
vestigations, from  using  grand  Juries,  plea 
bargaining,  grants  of  immunity  or  subpoe- 
nas. It  Is  the  same  as  current  law,  but  also 
adds  a  new  provision  sUtlng  that  the  Attor- 
ney "shall  not.  In  whole  or  In  part,  base  a 
decision  not  to  conduct  a  preliminary  Inves- 
tigation or  not  to  apply  for  the  appointment 
of  an  Independent  counsel"  upon  a  determi- 
nation that  the  target  of  the  investigation 
"lacked  the  sUte  of  mind  required  for  the 
violation  of  criminal  law  involved." 

This  new  provision  Is  the  result  of  cases 
such  as  one  involving  former  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  Edward  Schmults  where  the 
Attorney  General  declined  to  request  an  In- 
dependent counsel  because  he  determined 
Mr.  SchmulU  lacked  the  necessary  criminal 
intent.  Criminal  intent  is  difficult  to  assess 
and  often  requires  subjective  Judgments.  It 
is  not  the  type  of  factual  question  that  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  should  be  resolving  In 
light  of  the  Attorney  General  "s  limited  role 
In  the  Independent  counsel  process  and  lack 
of  access  to  grand  Juries,  subpoenas  and 
other  Investigative  tools. 

Subsection  (aM4)  permits  one  80-day  ex- 
tension of  the  time  available  to  complete  a 
preliminary  Investigation.  It  Is  the  same  as 
current  law. 

Declining  To  Request  An  Independent 
Counsel.  Subsection  (b)  covers  the  situation 
in  which,  after  conducting  a  preliminary  In- 
vestigation, the  Attormey  General  declines 
to  request  the  appointment  of  an  Independ- 
ent counsel.  "The  subsection  uses  the^ame 
standard  as  current  law.  except  that  At  em- 
phasizes, at  this  point  in  the  Independent 
counsel  process,  that  the  decision  hot  to 
proceed  under  the  Act  must  rest  on  A  Judg- 
ment about  the  need  for  further  "Investiga- 
tion" rather  than  on  the  ultimate  prospects 
for  conviction. 

Requesting  an  Independent  Counsel.  Sub- 
section (c)  covers  the  situation  In  which  the 
Attorney  General  requests  the  appointment 
of  an  Independent  counsel.  It  uses  the  same 
standards  as  current  law.  However,  subsec- 
tion (cKl)  also  strengthens  the  existing  sUt- 
ute by  clarifying  and  tightening  some  of  the 
provisions  applicable  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

I^>r  example,  current  law  dlrecU  the  At- 
torney General,  when  deciding  whether  to 
request  an  Independent  counsel,  to  consider 
Department  policies  on  the  "enforcement  of 
criminal  Uws."  Hearings  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  of  Government 
Management  Indicate  that  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  has  reUed  on  this  provision  to  Justi- 


fy replacing  the  sUtutory  standard  for  re- 
questing an  Independent  counsel— which 
asks  whether  there  are  "reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  further  Investigation  or  prosecu- 
tion Is  warranted"— with  a  Departmental 
policy  related  to  IndlctmenU— which  asks 
whether  there  is  a  "reasonable  prospect  of 
conviction."  Subsection  (c)(1)  stops  this 
misuse  of  the  sUtute  by  sUtIng  that,  in  de- 
ciding whether  to  request  an  Independent 
counsel  to  continue  the  investigation  of  a 
matter,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  consider 
only  those  policies  which  ""pertain  to  the 
conduct  of  criminal  investigations." 

The  remainder  of  the  section  which  deals 
with  the  receipt  of  additional  Information 
about  a  case,  describes  how  to  apply  for  an 
independent  counsel,  and  prohibits  Judicial 
review  of  a  decision  to  seek  an  Independent 
counsel,  is  substantially  the  same  as  current 
law. 

Sec.  593.  The  Special  Court. 

Section  693  esUbllshes  the  duties  of  the 
independent  counsel  division  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (also  called  the  "special  court").  It  is  es- 
sentially the  same  as  current  law  except  for 
the  following  provisions. 

Rkmaitd  Authority.  A  new  subsection  (e) 
sUtes  that,  when  the  special  court  receives 
notice  from  the  Attorney  General  declining 
to  appoint  an  Independent  counsel  in  a  par- 
ticular case  or  declining  to  Investigate  mat- 
ters which  a  sitting  Independent  counsel  has 
asked  to  be  Investigated,  the  court  may  not 
change  this  decision  In  any  way,  but  may 
remand  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  further  explanation  of  the  reasons  for 
the  decision.  This  new  remand  provision  will 
Increase  the  accounUbllity  of  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  for  decisions  not  to  proceed  under 
the  Act. 

JinusDicnoHAi.  Scope.  A  new  subsection 
(c)  clarifies  the  scope  of  an  independent 
counsel's  prosecutorial  Jurisdiction  by  pro- 
viding that  it  automatically  includes  the  au- 
thority to  investigate  and  prosecute  federal 
crimes  arising  out  of  the  investigation  or 
prosecution  itself  such  as  perjury,  obstruc- 
tion of  Justice,  destruction  of  evidence  and 
intimidation  of  witnesses.  This  provision 
codifies  current  practice. 

QuALiPicATiONS.  Subsection  (f)  describes 
the  qualifications  for  an  Independent  coun- 
sel. It  contains  one  new  provision  directing 
the  special  court  to  appoint  individuals  who 
will  conduct  their  activities  In  "a  prompt,  re- 
sponsible, and  cost-effective  manner."  This 
provision  Is  designed  to  encourage  the  selec- 
tion of  persons  who  will  not  only  perform 
thorough  investigations,  but  also  act  with 
reasonable  regard  for  the  expense  of  litiga- 
tion and  the  taxpayers'  purse. 

Attorney  Fees.  Subsection  (h)  contains 
two  new  provisions  related  to  the  special 
court's  authority  to  award  attorney  fees  to 
targeU  of  independent  counsel  investiga- 
tions. The  first  places  a  cap  on  the  hourly 
rate  that  can  be  awarded  to  a  target's  attor- 
ney, sUtIng  it  cannot  exceed  the  hourly  rate 
paid  to  the  Independent  counsel  In  the  case. 
The  second  authorizes  the  court  to  obtain 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  an  evalua- 
tion of  any  attorney  fee  request. 

Disclosure  or  Court  Filihgs.  The  next 
two  subsections  consolidate  and  clarify  the 
statutory  provisions  governing  disclosure  of 
court  filings.  Subsection  (1),  which  maln- 
Ulns  current  law,  prohibits  the  release  of 
court  filings  without  the  special  court's  ex- 
press permission.  New  provisions  make  it 
clear,  however,  that  any  person  may  file  a 
motion  with  the  court  to  see  thete  materi- 
als, and  that  special  consideration  should  be 


given  to  document  requesU  from  Congres- 
sional committees  with  responsibilities  to 
oversee  the  lndet>endent  counsel  process. 

Subsection  (J),  also  new.  authorizes  the 
special  court,  "when  presented  with  impor- 
tant legal  issues,"  to  disclose  information 
about  these  issues  so  that  Interested  parties 
may  contribute  to  the  analysis  of  them 
through  amicus  curiae  briefs.  This  provision 
is  designed  to  cure  a  problem  which  arose, 
for  example,  when  the  special  court  was 
presented  with  an  independent  counsel's  re- 
quest for  expanded  Jurisdiction  in  /n  re 
Olson  to  Investigate  persons  whom  the  At- 
torney General  had  already  twice  refused  to 
subject  to  an  independent  counsel  investiga- 
tion. 

This  motion  presented  crucial  issues  of 
first  Impression,  with  constitutional  implica- 
tions for  the  entire  Act.  but  because  the 
court  did  not  reveal  any  information  about 
it  until  after  ruling  on  the  request,  interest- 
ed observers  were  unable  to  address  the 
issues  in  any  way.  Subsection  (J)  is  intended 
to  correct  this  situation  by  authorizing  the 
court,  when  faced  with  important  legal 
Issues,  to  reveal  sufficient  Information 
about  them  to  permit  the  public  to  partici- 
pate in  the  legal  debate. 

Sec.  694.  Independent  Couns^ 

Section  594  esUbllshes  the  authority  and 
duties  of  an  independent  counsel. 

Most  of  the  subsections  are  the  same  as 
current  law.  including  those  describing  the 
authority  of  an  Independent  counsel,  com- 
pensation for  the  office,  availability  of  staff, 
the  duty  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
assist  Independent  counsel  Investigations, 
the  right  of  the  Department  to  refer  related 
matters  to  an  Independent  counsel,  the  In- 
dependent counsel's  right  to  dismiss  mat- 
ters, and  the  independent  counsel's  duty  to 
report  to  Congress  on  matters  related  to  im- 
peachment. There  are  also  some  new  provi- 
sions. 

RequesU  for  Ebcpanded  Jurisdiction. 
Under  the  existing  sUtute.  if  an  independ- 
ent counsel  receives  or  uiKX>ver8  informa- 
tion about  criminal  conduct  which  is  outelde 
but  ""related  to"  his  or  her  prosecutorial  Ju- 
risdiction, the  independent  counsel  may  ask 
either  the  Attorney  General  or  the  special 
court  for  expanded  authority  to  investigate 
the  new  matter.  Case  law  significantly  re- 
stricU  this  provision,  however.  In  a  1987 
ruling  in  In  rt  OIsoti,  where  the  independ- 
ent counsel  had  requested  expanded  Juris- 
diction to  Investigate  persons  whom  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  had  twice  refused  to  subject 
to  an  independent  counsel  investigation. 
The  special  court  ruled  in  that  case  that  iU 
authority  to  grant  a  request  for  expanded 
Jurisdiction  does  not  extend  to  cases  where 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  has  previously  denied 
the  same  request. 

In  light  of  this  recent  ruling  by  the  special 
court,  the  bill  deletes  the  authority  of  the 
special  court  to  grant,  on  ite  own.  a  request 
for  expanded  Jurisdiction  and  instead  dl- 
recU Independent  counsels  to  present  re- 
quesU for  expanded  Jurisdiction  first  to  the 
Attorney  General.  The  bill  then  requires 
the  Attorney  General  to  conduct  a  prelimi- 
nary investigation  of  the  new  matter  for  no 
longer  than  30  days.  After  this  investiga- 
tion, the  Attorney  General  must  decide 
whether  to  grant  the  request  for  expanded 
Jurisdiction  and  refer  the  matter  to  the  ex- 
isting Independent  counsel,  to  request  the 
appointment  of  a  new  Independent  counsel, 
or  to  close  the  matter  because  "there  are  no 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  further 
Investigation  is  warranted."  In  making  this 
decision,  the  legislation  requires  the  Attor- 
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ney  Ocnenl  to  aeoord  "tT«*t  weight"  to  any 
noocniiMndaUons  from  the  sitting  inde- 
pMMlent  counMl. 

Thla  lUtutory  Kheme  meaoa  that  only 
Um  Attorney  Oenerml  can  authorlae  an  In- 
depoident  counael  to  Inveatlgate  new  mat- 
ten.  By  loddnc  thla  final  dedatonmaklng 
authority  with  the  Attorney  General,  but 
also  requiring  the  Attorney  General  to  give 
"gnat  weight"  to  the  recommendation*  of 
the  altting  Independent  counael.  the  bill  ea- 
U**'****—  a  prooeaa  by  which  a  request  for 
ffTip^n^UMt  jurladlction  la  handled  not  only 
within  the  coiwtralnU  of  the  CooaUtutlon. 
but  alao  with  the  Independent  counsel'! 
being  aaured  of  a  meaningful  role  In  the 
dedakm. 

Referrals  of  Ethical  VIoUtlons.  Another 
new  provtslon  Is  subaecUon  (h).  It  permlU 
an  Independent  counsel  to  refer  noncriminal 
Tlolatloaa  of  federal  ethical  standards  to  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics  and  any  other 
appropriate  federal  agency  or  officer.  This 
provtskm  is  Included,  because  at  least  one 
Independent  counsel  has  Indicated  that, 
under  current  law.  independent  counsels 
la^-^  the  authority  to  make  such  referrals. 

Reports.  Subaection  (1)  Is  a  modified  provi- 
sion which  Increases  the  aocountabUlty  of 
Independent  counsels  by  expanding  their  re- 
porting obligations.  Under  current  law,  inde- 
pendent oouzMel  are  required  to  file  a  final 
report  before  terminating  office.  The  new 
provfaion  requlrea  an  Independent  counael 
to  file  an  "initial  report"  within  30  days  of 
appointment  and  a  "status  report"  every  60 
days  thereafter,  as  well  as  the  "final  report" 
required  under  current  law.  These  reports 
are  filed  with  the  special  court,  which  con- 
trols their  release.  This  provision  Is  de- 
signed to  enable  Congress  to  keep  better 
track  of  the  Independent  counsels'  activities 
and  coats. 

>4Bt»H«u  from  Cloaed  Cases.  Another  new 
provision  is  subsection  (k).  It  Is  a  needed 
housekeeping  measure  governing  what  hap- 
pens to  materials  compiled  by  independent 
counsels.  It  Instnicts  each  Independent 
counsel  to  segregate  grand  Jury  materials 
fnxn  other  materials  and.  upon  terminating 
office,  to  turn  over  all  materials  to  the  Na- 
tional Archivist. 

The  National  Archivist  may  then  release 
grand  Jury  materials  from  a  closed  Inde- 
pendent counsel  case  only  after  receiving  a 
request,  notifying  the  special  court,  and 
complying  with  Rule  6<e)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  The  National 
Archivist  may  release  non-grand  Jury  mate- 
rials only  after  receiving  a  request,  notify- 
ing the  special  court,  and  determining  that 
the  person  mff^'"r  the  request  has  demon- 
strated that  the  materials  are  "relevant  and 
necessary"  to  conduct  a  prosecution.  The 
purpose  of  these  provisions  Is  to  ensure  that 
materials  from  dosed  Independent  counsel 
cases  are  not  generally  available  to  the 
public,  but  may  be  used  in  subsequent  pros- 
ecutions. 

Standards  for  Conduct.  Finally,  a  new 
subsection  (1)  resolves  an  ongoing  contro- 
versy as  to  the  standards  of  conduct  applica- 
ble to  Independent  counsels  and  their  staffs. 
Subparagraph  (1)  states  that  each  Inde- 
pendent counael,  togethei  with  the  persons 
he  or  she  appoints  as  staff,  forms  an  agency 
distinct  from  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
purposes  of  applying  earnings  and  post-em- 
ployment restrictions  on  federal  employees. 
A  later  section  of  the  bill  clarifies  their 
status  as  "special  government  employees." 

Subparagraph  (2)  prohibits  an  independ- 
ent counsel  from  simultaneously  represent- 
ing another  person  subject  to  proceedings 


under  this  Act  or  from  simultaneously  hold- 
ing any  other  office  with  the  United  Statea. 
This  provision  prevents  even  an  appearance 
of  Impropriety  or  of  overly-familiar  associa- 
tions with  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
other  executive  agencies.  Similarly,  sub- 
paragraph (3)  Imposes  a  five-year  ban  on  an 
independent  counsel  or  staffs  later  repre- 
senting a  person  who  was  a  target  of  their 
proceedings  under  ttUs  Act. 
Sac  SM.  Congressional  Oversight. 

Section  505  governs  Congressional  over- 
sight of  the  Independent  counsel  process. 

The  only  new  provision  here,  in  subsec- 
Uon  (b>.  Increases  Congressional  oversight 
of  the  Attorney  General's  conduct  In  the  In- 
dependent counael  process.  It  states  that.  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  Independent  counsel 
prooeaa.  the  Attorney  General  must  supply 
Congress  with  certain  basic  information 
about  cases  which  have  become  known  to 
the  public,  such  as  whether  proceedings  are 
taking  place  under  the  Act  and  whether  a 
declalon  has  been  reached  not  to  initiate  a 
preliminary  investigation  In  a  particular 
matter.  The  subsection  alao  requires  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  disclose  documents 
from  cloaed  Independent  counsel  cases. 
These  provisions  will  enable  Congressional 
committees  with  oversight  responsibilities 
to  keep  better  track  of  actions  taken  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  Implement  this  Act. 

Sac.  596.  Removal  or  Termination  of 
Office. 

Section  596  governs  actions  taken  to 
remove  an  independent  counsel  from  office 
or  to  otherwise  terminate  the  office.  It  Is 
the  same  as  current  law,  except  for  one  new 
provision  which  sUtes  explicitly  that  "re- 
moval for  good  cause  shall  not  Justify  a  re- 
moval based  on  the  refusal  of  an  Independ- 
ent counael  to  obey  an  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent If  that  order  would  violate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter." 

The  bill  adds  this  sUtement  to  the  Act  be- 
cause of  testimony  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight of  Government  Management  that  an 
Independent  counsel's  failure  to  obey  any 
lawful  Presidential  order  would  constitute 
"good  cause"  for  removal.  This  position  Is 
clearly  overbroad.  For  example,  an  Inde- 
pendent counsel  who  disobeyed  a  Presiden- 
tial order  to  grant  prosecutorial  immunity 
to  a  major  target  in  an  investigation  should 
not.  for  that  reason,  be  subject  to  removal. 
To  the  contrary,  the  independent  counsel 
would  be  acting  with  the  very  independence 
of  Judgment  that  this  Act  seeks  to  ensure. 
For  this  reason,  the  bill  makes  it  clear  that 
Presidential  orders  which  go  to  the  heart  of 
this  statute  and  seek  to  compromise  the  In- 
dependence of  the  proceedings  under  this 
Act,  can  be  disobeyed  by  an  independent 
couruel  without  fear  of  removal. 

Sac.  597.  Department  of  Justice. 

Section  597  describes  the  relatlonstUp  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  In- 
dependent counsels.  It  is  the  same  as  ctu-- 
rent  law. 

Sk.  598.  SeparabUlty. 

This  new  section  makes  explicit  the 
common  law  rule  that.  In  the  event  a  court 
finds  any  portion  of  the  statute  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  the  statute  stays  in  effect. 

Sac.  3.  Technical  Amendments. 

This  section  of  the  bill  changes  the  appro- 
priate chapter  tables  and  headings  In  the 
United  States  Code;  coordinates  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  with  the  Comprehen- 
sive Crime  Control  Act  of  1984;  clarifies  the 
status  of  independent  counsel  and  their 
staffs  as  "special  government  employees"; 
and  clarifies  the  status  and  duties  of  the 
clerk  of  the  special  court. 


Sbc.  4.  Effective  Date. 

This  section  sUtes  that  the  effective  date 
of  the  sutute  wUl  be  the  date  of  lU  enact- 
ment.* 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague.  Senator 
Lsviif.  In  Introducing  legislation  to 
provide  a  permanent  authorization  for 
the  Independent  counsel  provisions  of 
the  Elthlcs  In  Government  Act  of  1978, 
and  to  correct  problems  of  the  current 
law.  This  bill  Includes  provisions  of  S. 
753,  which  I  Introduced  earlier  this 
year,  as  well  as  several  amendments 
developed  from  recent  oversight  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Manage- 
ment on  this  law. 

Unless  reauthorized,  the  Independ- 
ent counsel  provisions  of  the  Ethics 
Act  will  expire  in  January  of  next 
year.  As  my  colleagues  know,  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  process  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  In  1978— and 
reauthorized  In  1982— as  necessary  to 
ensiu'e  that  Investigations  and  pros- 
ecutions of  top-level  executive  branch 
officials  are  conducted  fully  and  fairly. 
By  providing  for  a  judicially  appointed 
Independent  counsel  to  handle  such 
cases  In  limited  clrctmistances.  the 
process  established  by  the  Ethics  Act 
helps  assure  the  public  that  criminal 
wrongdoing  by  top-level  Government 
officials  will  not  be  burled  or  tolerat- 
ed, and  that  top-level  officials  will  not 
be  treated  as  If  they  are  above  the  law. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  independ- 
ent counsel  process  should  not  be 
viewed  as  an  affront  to  the  Integrity  of 
any  one  Department  of  Justice  or  ad- 
ministration. Conflict  of  interest  prob- 
lems are  not  unique  to  any  one  admin- 
istration or  political  party.  Scandals 
involving  high-ranking  Government 
officials  date  far  back  into  our  Na- 
tion's history  and  transcend  party 
lines.  An  institutional  mechanism, 
such  as  the  independent  counsel  law, 
will  always  be  necessary  to  guard 
against  inherent  conflicts  of  interest 
that  occur  whenever  the  executive 
branch  is  called  upon  to  Investigate 
itself.  Not  only  does  such  a  statutory 
process  enhance  public  confidence  in 
the  handling  of  prosecutions  involving 
officials,  but  it  also  helps  the  officials 
themselves  who  have  been  cleared  by 
such  a  process,  by  removing  the  suspi- 
cion that  the  official  was  "let  off  easy" 
by  his  or  her  own  administration. 

Because  these  conflict-of-interest 
problems  will  always  be  with  us.  the 
bill  we  are  introducing  today  removes 
the  siuiset  date  now  imposed  on  the 
independent  counsel  law. 

This  legislation  also  corrects  flaws  in 
the  law  that  have  come  to  light  since 
its  last  reauthorization.  In  1982,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of  Gov- 
ernment Management,  which  I  then 
chaired,  conducted  an  extensive  inves- 
tigation and  held  several  hearings  on 
how    well    the    Independent    counsel 


process  was  working-  At  that  time,  we 
were  faced  with  the  problems  that  the 
law  triggered  too  easily,  that  the  cov- 
erage of  officials  by  the  law  was  too 
extensive,  and  that  the  law  at  times 
treated  pubUc  officials  unfairly.  Legis- 
lation proposed  by  the  subcommittee 
In  1982  and  signed  into  law  corrected 
those  deficiencies  in  the  law. 

Now,  5  years  later,  we  are  faced  with 
a  different  set  of  problems.  Hearings 
held  by  the  Oversight  Subcommittee 
this  past  March  revealed  disturbing 
evidence  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  Interpreted  the  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  law  too  broadly,  and 
has  conducted  extensive  inquiries 
before  triggering  the  law  even  when 
the  statutory  standard  has  been  met. 
Such  extended  inquiries  outside  the 
scope  of  the  law  can  undermine  the 
entire  Independent  counsel  process 
Itself,  by  allowing  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al to  exercise  too  much  discretion  In 
deciding  when  the  law  must  be  used 
and  by  removing  accoimtability  of  the 
Attorney  General's  actions.  The  hear- 
ings also  revealed  that  the  Attorney 
General  has  participated  in  cases,  aris- 
ing under  the  independent  counsel 
law.  In  which  he  has  a  personal  or  fi- 
nancial Interest,  raising  questions  over 
whether  the  decisions  in  these  cases 
are  tainted  by  conflicts  of  interest. 
Other  problem  areas  exist  In  the  stat- 
ute, such  as  ambiguity  over  the  extent 
to  which  the  court  can  expand  the  ju- 
risdiction of  an  existing  independent 
counsel  to  Investigate  other  matters  or 
persons,  the  grounds  on  which  an  in- 
dependent counsel  can  be  removed  for 
good  cause,  and  the  appropriate  stand- 
ards of  conduct  that  govern  an  inde- 
pendent counsel  who  has  been  named 
by  the  comt  to  investigate  an  official 
under  the  act. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  would  go  far  In  correcting  these 
problems.  Like  S.  753,  this  bill  would 
amend  the  threshold  triggering  a  pre- 
liminary investigation  to  require  the 
Attorney  General  to  conduct  an  inves- 
tigation If  he  or  she  receives  informa- 
tion that  an  official  covered  by  the  act 
may  have  violated  a  Federal  criminal 
law.  The  bill  would  also  prohibit  the 
Attorney  General  from  basing  his  de- 
cision not  to  conduct  a  preliminary  in- 
vestigation or  to  seek  appointment  of 
an  Independent  counsel  on  the 
groimds  that  the  subject  of  the  inves- 
tigation lacked  the  necessary  criminal 
Intent  to  violate  a  law,  as  determina- 
tions of  Intent  should  properly  be  re- 
solved by  an  independent  counsel.  The 
bill  would  also  require  the  Attorney 
General  to  report  to  the  court,  in  lim- 
ited circumstances,  when  he  or  she  has 
decided  not  to  conduct  a  preliminary 
investigation,   thus   guarding   against 

abuse  of  discretion  by  the  Attorney 

General. 
This  legislation  would  also  establish 

a  mechanism  to  handle  requests  by 

the  Independent  coimsel  for  expanded 


jurisdiction  In  a  means  that  would  be 
consistent  with  the  constitutional 
principle  of  separation  of  powers.  The 
bill  specifies  that  whenever  the  inde- 
pendent counsel,  during  the  course  of 
his  or  her  ongoing  probe,  receives  in- 
formation that  an  additional  person  or 
matter  not  covered  in  his  or  her  origi- 
nal jtuisdlction  Involves  a  violation  of 
criminal  law,  he  or  she  must  submit 
this  information  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral as  specific  and  credible  informa- 
tion that  requires  investigation  under 
the  act.  The  Attorney  General  would 
then  conduct  an  expedited  prelimi- 
nary investigation,  as  prescribed  by 
the  law.  and  report  to  the  court  on 
whether  an  Independent  coimsel  is  re- 
quired for  this  new  allegation.  If  an  in- 
dependent counsel  Is  recommended  by 
the  Attorney  General,  the  court  must 
refer  the  matter  to  the  independent 
counsel.  If  not,  the  court  would  have 
no  authority  to  refer  the  matter. 
Checks  on  abuses  by  the  Attorney 
General  would  exist  through  the  fact 
that  these  filings  can  be  revealed  to 
the  public  or  the  Congress  by  the 
court.  I  believe  that  this  approach, 
which  was  also  contained  in  my  earlier 
bill,  S.  753,  will  ensure  accoimtability 
of  the  Attorney  General's  decision  not 
to  honor  the  request  of  an  independ- 
ent counsel,  while  remaining  within 
constitutional  limitations. 

This  legislation  also  includes  provi- 
sions to  address  the  need  for  recusal  of 
the  Attorney  General  in  cases  in 
which  he  has  a  personal  or  financial 
interest,  the  ethical  standards  that 
govern  the  Independent  counsel,  and 
the  need  for  adequate  oversight  of  the 
Independent  counsel  process  by  the 
courts  and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  amending  this  law  is  a 
delicate  process  requiring  the  Con- 
gress to  strike  the  appropriate  balance 
between  the  needs  of  public  confi- 
dence In  government  and  the  fair 
treatment  of  individuals  who  are  sub- 
ject to  the  law.  In  striking  this  bal- 
ance, we  must  also  ensure  that  we 
remain  soundly  within  the  constitu- 
tional mandate  of  separation  of 
powers.  The  bill  we  are  offering  today 
balances  all  of  these  concerns  fairly 
and  reasonably. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  at  a  time  when 
there  are  six  ongoing  Independent 
counsel  investigations  and  the  law  has 
come  under  attack  by  subjects  of  some 
of  these  Investigations  on  constitution- 
al grounds,  it  is  crucial  that  the  Con- 
gress reaffli'm  its  commitment  to  the 
independent  counsel  process. 

I  want  to  coDunend  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight of  Government  Management, 
Senator  Lbviw.  for  his  valuable  efforts 
in  amending  this  law,  which  is  so  im- 
portant to  ensuring  public  confidence 
of  our  citizens  in  the  integrity  of  gov- 
ernment.* 
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By  Mr.  MAT8UNAGA  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Wdckkr.  Mr.  Ihouts, 
Mr.   Mttrkowski.   Mr.   Bihca- 
MAif,  and  Mr.  Hbcrt): 
S.  1294.  A  bill  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment   of    technologies    which    will 
enable  fuel  cells  to  use  alternative  fuel 
sources:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  WncKKR.  "iii.  iHoxm. 
Mr.     MuRKOWSKi,     and     Mr. 

BiHGAMAH): 

S.  1295.  A  bill  to  develop  a  national 
policy  for  the  utilization  of  fuel  cell 
technology;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  a 
new  and  quite  promising  energy  tech- 
nology—the fuel  cell— Is  n4>ldly  ap- 
proaching the  point  of  commercializa- 
tion. With  a  little  legislative  as»l»t*nce 
from  bills  which  I  am  Introducing 
today  that  point  can  be  drawn  even 
closer. 

Much  effort  has  been  expended  in 
its  research  and  development  on  the 
part  of  both  government  and  Industry. 
The  Federal  R&D  stake  has  grown  to 
$335  million  during  the  past  12  years, 
according  to  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  and  the  investment  of 
gas  utilities  has  been  another  $100 
million;  electric  utilities  and  manufac- 
turers have  also  contributed  to  its  de- 
velopment. A  commercial  payoff  now 
is  at  hand  as  soon  as  production  costs 
come  down. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  WncKER,  and  I  are  again  in- 
troducing two  bills  to  facilitate  this 
most  promising  technology,  as  we  did 
in  the  99th  Congress.  We  are  being 
joined  as  cosponsors  by  Senators  Mub- 
KowsKi,  IifOUTE.  and  Bimcamah,  and 
on  one  of  the  measures  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  Mr.  Hccht. 

Our  first  bill  is  a  modest  measure  de- 
signed to  support  research  for  the 
"second  generation"  of  fuel  cells 
which  are  expected  to  employ  renew- 
able energy  sources  in  order  to 
produce  hydrogen  for  use  in  the  oper- 
ation of  fuel  cells.  (Currently  natural 
gas  is  the  fuel  of  choice  for  these 
energy  cells  where  it  is  available,  but 
the  technology  has  many  advantages 
for  remote  locations  lacldng  access  to 
this  fuel  source.  Also,  renewable 
energy  production  applications  will  be 
necessary  in  the  future  when  natural 
gas  may  become  too  expensive  for  use 
in  this  application. 

Our  second  bill,  "The  Fuel  Cell 
Energy  Utilization  Act."  is  aimed  at 
expediting  the  technology's  commer- 
cialization by  assessing  its  export  po- 
tential in  order  to  encourage  produc- 
tion runs  whereby  economies  of  scale 
can  bring  down  its  unit  price.  First 
cost  hurdles  may  be  more  easily  over- 
come in  overseas  countries  where  com- 
peting energy  technologies  are  less 
available.   Therefore,   this   legislation 
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requires  the  Commerce  Depurbnent's 
Intemational  Trade  Admlnlatntion  to 
tnirm  the  technology's  overseaB 
maitet  under  the  provisions  of  the 
1983  Wyden  Act  In  support  of  a  do- 
mestic renewable  energy  industry.  It 
mAan  instructs  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  issue  suggested 
guidelines  for  use  by  municipalities 
concerning  the  accommodation  of  this 
technology  in  their  fire  codes.  New 
York  City  and  Tokyo,  Japan,  are  two 
mtmldpalltles  with  exi>erience  in  the 
operation  of  fuel  cells  for  electric 
power  which  can  be  drawn  upon  in 
formulating  such  guidelines. 

The  fuel  cell,  an  electrochemical 
device  first  constructed  by  Sir  William 
Orove  in  1839.  had  its  initial  practical 
application  in  the  Gemini  V  flight  of 
August  1985.  where  It  proved  to  be  an 
efficient,  reliable  power  generator 
with  very  high  energy  density.  It  oper- 
ates by  cc»nbining  hydrogen-rich  gas 
with  air  and  converthig  the  chemical 
energy  of  this  mixture  into  electricity 
directly  without  any  intermediate 
combustion  step.  Hence  its  high  effi- 
ciency. Taking  in  air,  and  a  liquid  or 
gaseous  hydrocarbon  fuel,  it  turns  out 
direct  ciirrent  at  high  conversion  effi- 
ciency rates,  40  to  60  percent,  plus  a 
low  amount  of  waste  heat  and  water 
with  carbon  dioxide.  Heat  generated  is 
sufficient  to  permit  cogeneration 
space  heating,  for  an  overall  efficiency 
rate  as  high  as  80  percent. 

In  fact,  in  a  field  test  of  a  40  kilo- 
watt phosphoric  acid  cell  conducted  by 
Southern  California  Gas  Co.,  at  an 
indoor  recreation  facility  in  Fountain 
Valley,  CA,  a  100-percent  efficiency 
rating  was  achieved  emplojring  cogen- 
erated  thermal  energy  for  heating  a 
pool  in  addition  to  providing  hot  water 
for  its  laundry  and  showers.  A  typical 
cell  produces  high  direct  current  in  a 
low  voltage.  Practical  voltages  are  ob- 
tained by  connecting  many  individual 
cells  into  what  is  referred  to  as  a  cell 
stack. 

Besides  their  high  efficiencies,  fuel 
cells  offer  to  public  utilities  a  number 
of  logistical  advantages  springing  from 
their  modular  construction.  They  may 
«i«n  be  utilized  in  decentralized  power 
systems,  including  hybrid  applications 
with  renewable  systems.  "The  Renew- 
able Energy /Fuel  Cell  Systems  Inte- 
gration Act  of  1987,"  in  addition  to 
supporting  research  on  renewable 
energy  sources  for  the  production  of 
hydrogen  for  use  in  fuel  cells,  would 
support  research  on  the  operation  of 
fuel  ceUs  which  use  methane  gas,  gen- 
erated from  various  forms  of  biomass. 
It  would  also  support  research  on  de- 
termining the  technical  requirements 
for  use  of  fuel  cells  in  electric  power 
production  as  backup  spinning  reserve 
to  renewable  power  systems  in  rural 
and  isolated  areas.  This  could  be  a 
boon  to  wind  power  generation  in 
terms  of  assuring  production  continui- 
ty. 


Hearings  were  held  on  "the  Fuel 
Cell  Energy  Utilization  Act,"  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
Mr.  WncKXR  and  I  Introduced  in  the 
99th  Congress,  and  it  was  reported  out 
favorably  by  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee.  It  was  awaiting 
floor  action  on  the  calendar  at  the 
time  of  adjournment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  capitalize 
on  fuel  cell  energy  technology  as 
called  for  in  these  two  measures  and  I 
ask  for  the  support  of  my  colleagues  in 
securing  their  passage.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  test  of  the  two 
bills  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoKO.  as  follows: 

8.1394 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentativet    of   the    United    States   of 
America  in  Conffre**  assenMed, 
SBCnON  I.  SHORT  htle. 

This  Act  m»y  be  cited  as  the  "Renewable 
Enersy/Puel  Cell  Systems  Integration  Act 
of  1»87'. 

SKC.  t.  nNDINCS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  PiifDiNOS.— The  Congress  finds  that 
while  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  Invested 
heavUy  In  fuel  cell  technology  over  the  past 
10  years  ($334,700,000  In  research  and  devel- 
opment on  fuel  cells  for  electric  power  pro- 
duction), research  on  technologies  that 
enable  fuel  cells  to  use  alternative  fuel 
sources  needs  to  be  undertaken  In  order  to 
fulfill  the  conservation  promise  of  fuel  cells 
as  an  energy  source. 

(b)  PtniPosK.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is 
to  provide  funds  for  research  on  technol- 
ogies that  will  enable  fuel  cells  to  use  alter- 
native fuel  sources. 

SBC  S.  RKSEARCH  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Program  Authoriiatioii.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  shall  Implement  and  carry 
out  a  research  program  for  the  punxwe  of— 

(1)  exploring  the  operation  of  fuel  cells 
employing  methane  gas  generated  from  var- 
ious forms  of  biomass; 

(2)  developing  technologies  to  use  renew- 
able energy  sources,  including  wind  and 
soUr  energy,  to  produce  hydrogen  for  use  in 
fuel  cells:  and 

(3)  determining  the  technical  require- 
ments for  employing  fuel  cells  for  electric 
power  production  as  backup  spinning  re- 
serve components  to  renewable  power  sys- 
tems in  rural  and  isolated  areas. 

(b)  Orawts.— In  carrying  out  the  research 
program  authorized  In  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  may  make  grants  to,  or 
enter  into  contracts  with,  private  research 
laboratories. 

SEC  «.  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  on  or  before  September  30. 
1989,  a  comprehensive  report  on  research 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

SBC.  S.  AUTHORIZATION. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated >5.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1988  to  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  be  used  to  conduct 
research  as  provided  In  this  Act. 

S.  1395 
Be  it  enacted  ini  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTTLB. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fuel  Cells 
Energy  Utilization  Act  of  1987". 

SBC.  L  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  while  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  In- 
vested substantially  In  fuel  cell  technology 
through  research  and  development  during 
the  past  10  years,  there  is  no  national  policy 
for  acting  upon  the  findings  of  this  research 
and  development:  and 

(3)  if  such  a  national  policy  were  devel- 
oped, the  public  investment  in  fuel  cell  tech- 
nology would  be  realized  through  reduced 
dependency  on  imported  oil  for  energy  and 
the  consequent  Improvement  in  the  Interna- 
tional trade  accounts  of  the  United  States. 

SBC  S.  INCLUSION  OP  FUEL  CELLS  AS  A  FUEL  CON- 
SERVATION TECHNOLOGY  UNDER 
REIDA. 

Section  2M  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'domestic  renewable  energy  industry'  shall 
Include  industries  using  fuel  cell  technolo- 
gy.". 

SEC.  4.  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 
GUIDELINES  FOR  USE  OF  FUEL  CELL 
TECHNOLOGIES. 

Within  180  days  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  shall  prepare 
Federal  guidelines  for  cities  tuid  municipali- 
ties specifying  environmental  and  ssifety 
standards  for  the  use  of  fuel  cell  technolo- 
gy. In  the  preparation  of  the  guidelines,  the 
Administrator  shall  utilize  the  successful 
experience  of  the  New  York  City  Fire  De- 
partment In  the  use  of  fuel  cell  technol- 
ogies. 

SEC  &.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  INVESTIGA- 
TION OF  EXPORT  MARKET  POTENTIAL 
FOR  INTEGRATED  FirEL  CELL  SYS- 
TEMS. 

Within  180  days  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  assess  and  report  to  Congress  concern- 
ing the  export  market  potential  for  Inte- 
grated systems  of  fuel  cells  with  renewable 
power  technologies. 

&fr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  colleague.  Senator 
Matsxthaoa  of  Hawaii,  to  introduce 
bills  which  will  support  the  continued 
research  and  development  of  the  fuel 
cell.  Fuel  cell  technology  holds  the 
future  as  a  means  of  generating  elec- 
tricity from  chemical  energy  at  very 
high  efficiencies  and  with  very  little 
environmental  impact.  Fuel  cells  can 
be  designed  for  many  applications  and 
levels  of  power  production.  Further, 
fuel  cells  represents  a  sophisticated 
technology  that  may  soon  be  a  signifi- 
cant export  items  for  the  United 
States. 

Briefly,  the  first  bill,  the  Renewable 
Energy  Fuel  Cell  Systems  Integration 
Act  of  1987  supports  research  on  how 
to  use  renewable  energy  sources,  in- 
cluding wind  and  solar,  to  produce  the 
hydrogen  for  use  iii  fuel  cells.  The  bill 
also  supports  research  on  the  oper- 
ation of  fuel  cells  which  use  methane 
gas  generated  from  biomass  and  in  use 
as  a  backup  system  to  other  power 
sources  such  as  solar  or  wind  technol- 
ogies—$5  million  is  authorized,  in  this 
bill,  for  the  research  effort. 


The  second  bill,  the  Fuel  Cells 
Energy  Utilization  Act  of  1987,  would 
include  fuel  cells  imder  the  provisions 
of  the  Renewable  Energy  Industry  De- 
velopment Act  as  a  fuel  conservation 
technology,  by  itself  or  when  used  for 
cogeneratioiL  This  would  allow  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  assess 
international  markets  for  the  technol- 
ogy, identify  exi>ort  barriers  and  focus 
Federal  assistance  for  the  promotion 
and  export  of  fuel  cells.  Additionally, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
will  be  required  to  prepare  general 
guidelines  for  local  governments  to 
permit  the  use  of  fuel  cells,  subject  to 
environment  and  safety  standards.  A 
bill  identical  to  this  one  was  favorably 
reported  from  the  Energy  Committee 
last  year. 

Mr.  President,  these  blUs  are  recom- 
mended by  experts  for  the  advance- 
ment of  fuel  cell  technology.  It  is  my 
belief  that  we  must  promote  emerging 
technologies  In  order  to  conserve 
energy  supplies,  decrease  our  depend- 
ence upon  foreign  oil  stocks,  and  pro- 
mote the  establishment  of  a  long-term 
energy  stability  in  our  country's  econ- 
omy. I  feel  these  biUs  will  assist  the 
United  SUtes  in  this  effort. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  consid- 
er and  lend  their  support  to  these 
bills.  

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  him- 
self,    Mr.     EvAifs,     and     Mr. 

IKOUYE): 

S.  1296.  A  bill  to  establish  a  hydro- 
gen research  and  development  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

HTMtOGKM  RESIARCH  AMD  DEVKLOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  advised  as  children  "If  at  first, 
you  don't  succeed,  try,  try,  try  again." 
It  is  an  admonition  I  have  lived  by 
throughout  my  congressional  career 
and  it  has  served  me  well.  Fortunately, 
I  have  served  long  enough  to  have  en- 
Joyed  on  more  than  one  occasion  the 
legislative  fruits  which  come  to  those 
who  persist  until  a  majority  of  their 
colleagues  share  their  wisdom. 

Moreover,  I  have  made  a  convert 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to  this 
philosophy  of  perseverance:  my  good 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  EvAKS.  This  is  my  way  of 
saying  that  he  and  I  are  introducing 
once  again  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  na- 
tional hydrogen  research  and  develop- 
ment program.  We  are  joined  in  this 
Congress  by  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  HawaU,  Mr.  Imouye,  as 
an  original  cosponsor.  This  Is  the  third 
time  Senator  Evams  and  I  have  both 
sponsored  this  needed  legislation;  in 
fact,  it  is  the  fourth  time  for  me.  al- 
though I  am  sure  I  would  have  gained 
his  support  the  first  time  had  he  been 
in  the  Senate  then.  In  this  100th  Con- 
gress—with Its  focus  on  America's 
competitive  standing  In  the  global 
marketplace— the    urgency    of    estab- 


lishing a  national  effort  to  advance 
the  use  of  hydrogen  energy  Is  more 
clearly  evident  than  ever.  TWs  is  be- 
cause of  the  priority  given  to  hydro- 
gen R&D  activity  by  such  industrial 
nations  as  West  Germany  and  Japan, 
as  well  as  Canada,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Brazil.  Canada  recently  has  forged 
ahead  in  this  field  by  emphasizing  hy- 
drogen production  from  water  by  elec- 
trolysis, using  electricity  from  nuclear 
powerplants.  Yet  hydrogen  energy 
represents  a  technology  that  was  pio- 
neered in  our  own  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  In  this 
chamber  before  that  this  hydrogen 
legislation  should  draw  support  from 
all  quarters:  solar  and  renewable  pro- 
ponents, nuclear  advocates,  and  those 
concerned  with  the  interests  of  both 
coal  and  natural  gas.  Its  appeal  to 
solar  people  Is  apparent,  since  hydro- 
gen is  environmentally  benign  and 
contributes  not  one  iota  to  the  green- 
house effect  on  the  atmosphere.  The 
renewables  represent  the  most  promis- 
ing sources  for  its  production.  Fur- 
thermore, hydrogen  is  the  key  to  as- 
suring continuity  of  supply  for  solar 
power  by  providing  a  ready  storage 
medium,  whether  overnight  or  until 
the  clouds  scatter  in  the  sky. 

For  nuclear  proponents,  hydrogen 
can  be  seen  as  a  vehicle  for  hiu-dllng 
the  safety  barrier.  Because  energy  is 
cheap  to  transport  long  distances  with 
hydrogen  as  a  medium,  and,  after  300 
to  400  miles,  increasingly  cheaper  than 
to  transmit  through  electric  wires,  nu- 
clear reactors  could  be  located  at 
greater  distances  from  populated 
areas— even  mounted  on  seaborne  rigs. 
Injected  into  declining  natural  gas 
fields,  hydrogen  can  serve  as  an  en- 
hancer stretching  out  the  life  of  dwin- 
dling supplies. 

If  coal-based  reactors  were  built  at 
the  seashore,  they  could  reject  carbon 
dioxide  into  the  sea,  instead  of  Into 
the  air,  and  transmit  energy  In  the 
form  of  hydrogen  from  coal.  This 
could  give  us  perhaps  another  half 
century  of  coal  availability,  also  with- 
out adding  anything  to  the  world 
greenhouse  effect. 

With  all  these  advantages  for  so 
many  different  energy  quarters,  this 
legislation  should  gain  widespread  sup- 
port from  the  farsighted  of  all  camps. 
Indeed,  hydrogen  is  hailed  by  environ- 
mental scientists  as  a  clean  energy  so- 
lution to  the  problem  of  acid  rain  as 
well  as  to  the  greenhouse  effect.  In 
fact,  a  memorandiun  issued  by  the 
Clean  Eiiergy  Research  Institute  of 
the  University  of  Miami  suggests  that 
hydrogen  fuel  offers  the  key  to  resolv- 
ing differences  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  regarding  the  acid 
rain  issue. 

Canadian  industry  and  government 
support  for  hydrogen  R&D  totaled 
nearly  $15  million  last  year.  In  Japan 
the  Ministry  of  International  Trade  & 
Industry  is  active  In  supporting  hydro- 
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gen  research  as  well  as  related  devel- 
opment work  in  photovoltaics  and  fuel 
cells.  West  Germany  has  a  15-year  pro- 
gram, which  began  in  1974  and  runs 
through  1989,  which  has  Invested  an 
armual  average  of  nearly  $2  million  In 
hydrogen  research.  The  Netherlands 
and  Brazil  also  have  mounted  ambi- 
tious programs. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to 
reassert  Its  leadership  role  In  the  hy- 
drogen field,  Mr.  President.  The  envl- 
rorunental  benefits  offered  by  hydro- 
gen are  compelling,  and  it  Is  an  energy 
source  which  represents  the  most 
abundant  element  on  Earth.  Its  advan- 
tages for  aviation  and  space  fuel  are 
gaining  Increasing  recognition  In  in- 
dustry and  government.  I  have  spoken 
at  length  on  this  floor  concerning  the 
various  government  reports  regarding 
hydrogen  energy  applications.  In  the 
99th  Congress  the  Congressman  from 
California,  Mr.  George  Browm,  Jr..  In- 
troduced a  companion  measure  to  this 
one  in  the  House  which  held  hearings 
and  markup  sessions.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  Congressman  Bbowh  again 
is  Introducing  a  companion  measure  to 
this  bill,  as  well  as  to  my  two  cell  ini- 
tiatives bills  because  the  technologies 
Involved  are  so  closely  related. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  share  my  vision 
of  an  International  hydrogen  econo- 
my, and  join  with  me  in  supporting 
this  legislation  to  assure  that  the 
country  which  pioneered  this  technol- 
ogy keeps  pace  in  this  field  with  its  In- 
dustrial neighbors.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1396 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hydrogen  research 
and  Development  Act". 

TITLE  I— HYDROGEN  PRODUCTION 
AND  USE 

mfOnf GS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sic.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that- 

(1)  due  to  the  limited  quantities  of  natu- 
rally occurring  petroleum-based  fuels,  viable 
alternative  fuels  and  feedstocks  must  be  de- 
veloped: 

(2)  priority  should  be  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  fuels  with  universal 
availability; 

(3)  hydrogen  Is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
elemenU  in  the  Universe,  with  water,  a  pri- 
mary source  of  hydrogen,  covering  three- 
fourths  of  the  Earth: 

(4)  hydrogen  appears  promising  as  an  al- 
ternative to  enviroiunentally  damaging 
fossU  fuels; 

(5)  hydrogen  can  be  transported  more  effi- 
ciently and  at  less  cost  than  electricity  over 
long  distances: 

(6)  renewable  energy  resources  are  poten- 
tial energy  sources  that  can  be  used  to  con- 
vert hydrogen  from  its  naturally  occxurlng 
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■UtM  into  hlgb  qualfty  fuel,  feedstock,  and 
«nergy  rtonge  media;  and 

(7>  It  la  In  the  national  Intereat  to  acceler- 
ate effort*  to  develop  a  domeatlc  capability 
to  econoinlcally  produce  hydrofen  In  quan- 
titiee  which  wUl  make  a  atsnlflcant  contribu- 
tion toward  reducing  the  Nation'!  depend- 
ence on  conventional  fuela. 

(b)  Tlie  purpose  of  thla  UUe  la  to— 

(1>  direct  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  pre- 
pare and  Implement  a  comprehenaive  (-year 
plan  and  procram  to  accelerate  reaearch 
and  development  acUvlUes  leading  to  the  re- 
allMtloo  of  a  domestic  capability  to 
pitMluoe,  distribute,  and  use  hydrogen  eco- 
nomteally  within  the  shortest  time  practica- 
ble; and 

(3)  develop  renewable  energy  resources  as 
primary  energy  sources  to  be  used  In  the 
production  of  hydrogen. 

coMntBBiisrvs  MAMAoamrr  puui 
8k.  103.  (a)  the  Secretary  ahaU  prepare  a 
eomprehenatve  ft-year  program  management 
plan  for  research  and  development  activities 
which  shall  be  conducted  over  a  period  of 
no  leas  than  5  years  and  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  provi^oDs  of  sections  103  and  104. 
In  the  preparation  of  such  plan,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  Natioaal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
the  Hydrogen  Technical  Advisory  Panel  es- 
tablished under  section  106,  and  the  heads 
of  such  other  ftderml  agencies  and  such 
public  and  private  organisations  as  he 
deems  apmopriate.  Such  plan  shall  be  struc- 
tured to  permit  the  realisation  of  a  domestic 
hydrogen  production  capability  within  the 
shortest  time  practicable. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  the  com- 
prehensive program  management  plan  to 
the  Committee  on  Science.  Space  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  within  6  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactmoit  of  this  Act.  The 
plan  shall  Include  (but  not  necessarily  be 
limited  lo)— 

(1)  the  research  and  development  prior- 
ities and  goals  to  be  achieved  by  the  pro- 
gram; 

(3)  the  program  elements,  management 
structure,  and  activities,  including  program 
responsibilities  of  individual  agencies  and 
individual  institutional  elements: 

(3)  the  program  strategics  including  tech- 
nical milestones  to  be  achieved  toward  spe- 
cific goals  during  each  fiscal  year  for  all 
major  sctivltles  and  projects; 

(4)  the  estimated  costs  of  individual  pro- 
gram items,  including  ourent  as  well  as  pro- 
posed funding  levels  for  each  of  the  5  years 
of  the  plan  for  each  of  the  participating 
agencies; 

(5)  a  description  of  the  methodology  of  co- 
ordination and  technology  transfer,  and 

(8)  the  proposed  participation  by  Industry 
and  ^i-^^^-ni^  In  the  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  program. 

(c)  Concurrently  with  the  submission  of 
the  President's  annual  budget  to  the  Con- 
gress for  each  year  after  the  year  \n  which 
the  comprehensive  5-year  plan  Is  initially 
transmitted  under  subsection  (b).  the  Secre- 
tary shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  current  comprehen- 
sive plan,  setting  forth  appropriate  modifi- 
cations which  may  be  necessary  to  revise 
the  plan  as  well  ss  comments  on  and  recom- 
mendations for  Improvements  in  the  com- 
prehensive program  management  plan  made 
by  the  Hydrogen  Technical  Advisory  Panel 
eatabllshed  under  section  106. 


■XSBAKCM  AND  DKVKLOmXirr 

Sac.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish, 
within  the  Department  of  Energy,  a  re- 
search and  development  program,  consist- 
ent with  the  comprehensive  5-year  program 
management  plan  under  section  102.  to 
ensure  the  development  of  a  domestic  hy- 
drogen fuel  production  capability  within  the 
shortest  time  practicable. 

(bKl)  The  Secretary  shall  Initiate  re- 
search or  accelerate  existing  research  in 
areas  which  may  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  hydrogen  production  and  use. 

(3)  Areas  researched  shall  Include  produc- 
tion, liquefaction,  transmission,  distribution. 
storage,  and  use.  Particular  attention  shall 
be  given  to  developing  an  understanding 
and  resolution  of  all  potential  problems  of 
introducing  hydrogen  production  and  use 
into  the  marketplace. 

<c>  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
those  production  techniques  that  use  renew- 
able energy  resources  as  their  primary 
energy  source. 

<d)  The  Secretary  shall,  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  his  responsibilities  pursuant  to 
this  title,  solicit  proposals  for  and  evaluate 
any  reasonable  new  or  improved  technology, 
a  description  of  which  Is  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  In  writing,  which  could  lead  or 
contribute  to  the  development  of  hydrogen 
production  technology. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  evalua- 
tions, arrange  for  tests  and  demonstrations, 
and  dlssemliutte  to  developers  Infomuttlon. 
data,  and  materials  necessary  to  support  ef- 
forts undertaken  pursuant  to  this  section. 

DKlfOlfSniATIOIlS  Ain>  PtAM 

Sac.  104.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  shaU  con- 
duct demonstrations  of  hydrogen  technolo- 
gy, preferably  In  self-contained  locations,  so 
that  technical  and  nontechnical  parameters 
can  be  evaluated  to  best  determine  commer- 
cial applicability  of  the  technology. 

<3)  Concurrently  with  activities  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  103.  the  Secretary  shall 
conduct  small-scale  demonstrations  of  hy- 
drogen technology  at  self-contained  sites. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Natiortal  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  and  the  Hydro- 
gen Technical  Advisory  Panel  established 
under  section  106,  prepare  a  comprehensive 
large-scale  hydrogen  demonstration  plan 
with  resi>ect  to  demonstrations  carried  out 
pursuant  to  subsection  (aKl).  Such  plan 
shall  include— 

(Da  description  of  the  necessary  research 
and  development  activities  that  must  be 
completed  before  Initiation  of  a  large-scale 
hydrogen  production  demonstration  pro- 
gram; 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  appropriateness 
of  a  large-scale  demonstration  immediately 
upon  completion  of  the  necessary  reaearch 
and  development  activities;  and 

(3)  an  implementation  schedule  with  asso- 
ciated budget  and  program  management  re- 
source requirements. 

COOaDIMATIOIl  AND  COMSDLTATIOR 

Sac.  105.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  have 
overall  management  responsibility  for  car- 
rying out  the  program  under  this  title.  In 
carrying  out  such  program,  the  Secretary, 
consistent  with  such  overall  nuuiagement 
responsibility— 

( 1 )  shall  use  the  expertise  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation:  and 

(2)  may  use  the  expertise  of  any  other 
Federal  ageiKy  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (b)  in  carrying  out  any  activities  under 


this  title,  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary 
determines  that  any  such  agency  has  capa- 
bilities which  would  allow  such  agency  to 
contribute  to  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may.  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (a),  obtain  the  assistance  of  any 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  Executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment upon  written  request,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  or  otherwise  and  with  the 
consent  of  such  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality. Each  such  request  shall  Iden- 
tify the  assistance  the  Secretary  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  any  duty  under  this  title. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Envlroiunental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
and  the  Hydrogen  Technical  Advisory  Panel 
established  under  section  106  In  carrying 
out  his  authorities  pursuant  to  this  title. 

TBCHMICAL  PAMgL 

Sac.  106.  (a)  There  is  hereby  eatabllshed  a 
technical  panel  of  the  Energy  Research  Ad- 
visory Board,  to  be  known  as  the  Hydrogen 
TeohnlcaU  Advisory  Panel,  to  advise  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  program  under  this  title. 

(bKl)  The  technical  panel  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  SecreUry  and  shall  be  com- 
prised of  such  representatives  from  domes- 
tic Industry,  universities,  professional  soci- 
eties. Government  laboratories,  financial, 
environmental,  and  other  organizations  as 
the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Energy  Research  Advisory 
Board,  deems  appropriate  based  on  his  as- 
sessment of  the  technical  and  other  qualifi- 
cations of  such  representatives.  Apptolnt- 
ments  to  the  technical  panel  shall  be  made 
within  90  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  technics  panel  shall  have  a  chair- 
man, who  shall  be  elected  by  the  members 
from  among  their  number. 

(3)  Members  of  the  technical  panel  need 
not  be  members  of  the  full  Energy  Reaearch 
Advisory  Board. 

(c)  The  activities  of  the  technical  panel 
shall  be  In  compliance  with  any  laws  and 
regulations  guiding  the  activities  of  techni- 
cal and  fact-finding  groups  reporting  to  the 
Energy  Research  Advisory  Board. 

(d)  The  heads  of  the  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  instrumentalities  of  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  shall  co- 
operate with  the  technical  panel  In  carrying 
out  the  requirements  of  this  section  and 
shall  furnish  to  the  technical  panel  such  in- 
formation as  the  technical  panel  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  section. 

(e)  The  technical  panel  shall  review  and 
make  any  necessary  recommendations  on 
the  following  items,  among  others— 

( 1 )  the  Implementation  and  conduct  of  the 
program  under  this  title:  and 

(2)  the  economic,  technological,  and  envi- 
ronmental consequences  of  the  deployment 
of  hydrogen  production  and  use  systems. 

(f)  The  technical  panel  shall  prepare  and 
submit  annually  to  the  Energy  Research 
Advisory  Board  a  written  report  of  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  with  regard  to 
the  program  under  this  title.  The  report 
shall  Include— 

(Da  sununary  of  the  technical  panel's  ac- 
tivities for  the  preceding  year. 

(2)  an  assessment  and  evaluation  of  the 
status  of  the  program:  and 

(3)  comments  on  and  recommendations 
for  improvements  in  the  comprehensive  5- 
year  program  management  plan  required 
under  section  103. 


(g)  After  consideration  of  the  technical 
panel  report  and  within  30  days  after  iU  re- 
ceipt, the  Energy  Research  Advisory  Board 
shall  submit  the  report,  together  with  any 
commenU  which  the  Board  deems  appropri- 
ate, to  the  Secretary. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  such  staff. 
funds,  and  other  support  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  technical  panel  to  carry 
out  the  f  xinctions  described  in  this  section. 

DKPLNITIORS 

Sac  107.  As  used  in  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy:  and 

(3)  the  term  "capability"  means  proven 
technical  ability. 

AtTTHOaiZATIOK  OP  APPROPaiATIOHS 

Sk.  106.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  title  (In  addition  to  any  amounts  made 
available  for  such  purpose  pursuant  to 
other  Acts)—  ^  ^ 

(1)  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1987: 

(3)  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1, 1988: 

(3)  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1,  1989: 

(4)  $36,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning Octot>er  1. 1990:  and 

(5)  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1. 1991. 

TITLE  II— HYDRCX3EN-PUELED  AIR- 
CRAFT RESEARCH  AND  DEVEI/3P- 
MENT 

miDniOS  AMD  PUHPOSE 

Sk.  201.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  long-term  future  dc-creases  in  petrole- 
um-base fuel  avaUabillty  will  seriously 
impair  the  operation  of  the  world's  air 
transport  fleets: 

(2)  hydrogen  appears  to  be  an  attractive 
alternative  to  petroleum  in  the  long  term  to 
fuel  commercial  aircraft: 

(3)  It  Is  therefore  in  the  national  interest 
to  accelerate  efforts  to  develop  a  domestic 
hydrogen  fueled  supersonic  and  subsonic 
aircraft  capability:  and 

(4)  the  use  of  liquid  hydrogen  as  a  com- 
mercial air  transport  fuel  has  sufficient 
long-term  promise  to  justify  a  substantial 
research,  development,  and  demonstration 
program. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to— 

( 1 )  direct  the  Administrator  of  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  to 
prepare  and  Implement  a  comprehensive  5- 
year  plan  and  program  for  the  conduct  of 
research,  development,  and  demonstration 
activities  leading  to  the  realization  of  a  do- 
mestic hydrogen-fueled  aircraft  capability 
within  the  shortest  time  practicable: 

(2)  esUbllsh  as  a  goal  broad  multinational 
participation  in  the  program:  and 

(3)  provide  a  basis  for  public,  industry, 
and  certifying  agency  acceptance  of  hydro- 
gen-fueled aircraft  as  a  mode  of  commercial 
air  transport. 

COKPKZHEIfSm  MAMACnCKin'  PLAIf 

Sbc.  202.  (a)  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
pare a  comprehensive  5-year  program  man- 
agement plan  for  research,  development. 
and  demonstration  activities  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  203,  204,  and  205. 
In  the  preparation  of  such  plan,  the  Admin- 
istrator shaU  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  the  Secretary  of  TransporUtion, 
and  the  heads  of  such  other  Federal  agen 
cies  and  such  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions as  he  deems  appropriate.  Such  plan 
shall  be  structured  to  permit  the  realization 


of  a  domestic  hydrogen-fueled  aircraft  capa- 
bUlty  within  the  shortest  time  practicable. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  transmit  the 
comprehensive  5-year  program  maiwgement 
plan  to  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Committees  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  and  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate  within 
6  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  The  plan  shall  Include  (but  not 
necessarily  be  limited  to)— 

(1)  the  research  and  development  prior- 
ities and  goals  to  l>e  achieved  by  the  pro- 
gram; 

(2)  the  program  elements,  management 
structure,  and  activities,  including  program 
responsibilities  of  individual  agencies  andr 
individual  institutional  elements; 

(3)  the  program  strategies  Including  de- 
tailed technical  milestones  to  be  achieved 
toward  specific  goals  during  each  fiscal  year 
for  all  major  activities  and  projects: 

(4)  the  estimated  costs  of  Individual  pro- 
gram items,  including  current  as  well  as  pro- 
posed funding  levels  for  each  of  the  5  years 
of  the  plan  for  each  of  the  participating 
agencies; 

(5)  a  description  of  the  methodology  of  co- 
ordination and  technology  transfer,  and 

(6)  the  proposed  participation  by  industry 
and  academia  in  the  plaimlng  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  program. 

(c)  Concurrently  with  the  submission  of 
the  President's  annual  budget  to  the  Con- 
gress for  each  year  after  the  year  In  which 
the  comprehensive  5-year  plan  Is  initially 
transmitted  under  subsection  (b),  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
detailed  description  of  the  current  compre- 
hensive plan,  setting  forth  appropriate 
modifications  which  may  be  necessary  to 
revise  the  plan  as  well  as  comments  on  and 
recommendations  for  Improvements  In  the 
comprehensive  program  management  plan 
made  by  the  Hydrogen-Fueled  Aircraft  Ad- 
visory Committee  esUbllshed  under  section 
207. 

RSSKASCH  Ain>  DEVELOFHKirT 

Sk.  203.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  es- 
tablish, within  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  a  research  and 
development  program  consistent  with  the 
comprehensive  5-year  program  management 
plan  under  section  202  to  ensure  the  devel- 
opment of  a  domestic  hydrogen-fueled  air- 
craft capabUity  within  the  shortest  time 
practicable. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  Initiate  re- 
search or  accelerate  existing  research  in 
areas  which  may  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  hydrogen-fueled  aircraft  capabll- 

(c)  In  conducting  the  program  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  domestic  Industrial 
capabilities  to  supply  hydrogen-fueled  air- 
craft systems  or  subsystems  to  the  commer- 
cial marketplace. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  performing  his  responsibilities  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  soUcIt  proposals  for  and 
evaluate  any  reasonable  new  or  improved 
technology,  a  description  of  which  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Administrator  In  writing, 
which  could  lead  or  contribute  to  the  devel- 
opment of  hydrogen-fueled  aircraft  technol- 
ogy. 

(e)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  eval- 
uations, arrange  for  tests  and  demonstra- 
tions and  disseminate  to  developers  infor- 
mation, data,  and  materials  necessary  to 
support  efforts  undertaken  pursuant  to  this 
section. 


PUGRT  DUfOHSTKATIOH 


Sec.  204.  (a)  Concurrent  with  the  activities 
carried  out  pursuant  to  section  203,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  Secretary 
of  Energy,  and  the  Hydrogen-Fueled  Air- 
craft Advisory  Committee  established  imder 
section  207,  prepare  a  comprehensive  flight 
demonstration  plan,  the  Implementation  of 
which  shall  provide  confirmation  of  Ihe 
technical  feasibility,  economic  viability,  and 
safety  of  liquid  hydrogen  as  a  fuel  for  com- 
mercial transport  aircraft.  The  comprehen- 
sive flight  plan  shall  Include— 

(Da  description  of  the  necessary  research 
and  development  activities  that  must  be 
completed  before  initiation  of  a  flight  dem- 
onstration program; 

(2)  the  selection  of  a  domestic  site  where 
demonstration  activities  can  lead  to  early 
commercialization  of  the  concept; 

(3)  an  assessment  of  a  preliminary  flight 
demonstration  to  occur  concurrently  with 
the  later  stages  of  research  and  develop- 
ment activities:  and 

(4)  an  implementation  schedule  with  asso- 
ciated budget  and  program  management  re- 
source requirements. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  transmit  such 
comprehensive  flight  demonstration  plan  to 
the  Congress  within  2  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

HTDROGEH  FKODUCTIOH  AMD  GROUMD 
PACniTIES 

Sk.  205.  (a)  The  Administrator,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  Transport*Uon 
and  the  Secretary  of  Eiiergy.  shall  define 
the  systems,  subsystems,  or  components  as- 
sociated with  the  production,  transporta- 
tion, storage,  and  handling  of  liquid  hydro- 
gen that  are  specifically  required  for  and 
unique  to  the  use  of  such  fuel  for  commer- 
cial aircraft  application. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  structure  the 
research  and  development  program  pursu- 
ant to  section  203  to  allow  the  development 
of  the  systems,  subsystems,  or  components 
defined  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section 

(c)  TTie  research  and  development  pro- 
gram for  hydrogen  production,  trarvsporta- 
tlon.  and  storage  systems,  subsystems,  and 
components  which  are  suitable  for  inclusion 
as  part  of  a  fully  integrated  hydrogen- 
fueled  aircraft  system,  but  which  are  not 
being  specifically  developed  for  such  appli- 
cation shall  \ye  the  responsibility  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy.  Such  activities  shall  be  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  program  established  . 
pursuant  to  title  I  of  this  Act.  and  shaU  be 
so  conducted  as  to  ensure  compliance  with 
hydrogen-fueled  aircraft  system  constraints. 

COORDINATION  AND  CONSULTATION 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  have 
overall  management  responsibility  for  car- 
rying out  the  program  under  this  title.  In 
carrying  out  such  program,  the  Administra- 
tor, consistent  with  such  overall  manage- 
ment resix>nsibility— 

(1)  ShaU  utilize  the  expertise  of  the  De- 
partments of  Transportation  and  Energy  to 
the  extent  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and 

(2)  may  utilize  the  expertise  of  any  other 
Federal  agency  in  accordance  with  subst-:- 
tion  (b)  in  carrying  out  any  activities  under 
this  title,  to  the  extent  that  the  Administra- 
tor determines  that  any  such  agency  has  ca- 
pabilities which  would  allow  such  agency  to 
contribute  to  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may.  in  accordance 
with  sut»ection  (a),  obtain  the  assistance  of 
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was  department.  Mency.  or  instnunentAllty 
of  the  Executive  bnuKh  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  upon  written  request,  on  %  relm- 
buTMkble  bula  or  otherwlae  and  with  the 
oonnnt  of  mich  department,  acency.  or  In- 
■tnunentallty.  Bach  such  request  shall  Iden- 
tify the  assistance  the  Administrator  deems 
neoMsary  to  carry  out  any  duty  under  this 
title. 

(e)  The  Administrator  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Enercy.  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Acency, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  the 
Eiydrocen-Pueled  Aircraft  Advisory  Com- 
mittee established  under  section  307  in  car- 
rrinc  out  his  authorities  pursuant  to  this 
title. 

ABmOBT  OOMMITm 

Sac.  a07.  (a)  there  is  hereby  established  a 
Hydrocen-Fueled  Aircraft  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, which  ahaU  advise  the  Administra- 
tor on  the  program  under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Administrator  and  shall  be  comprised  of 
at  least  7  members  from  Industrial,  academ- 
ic ftnandal.  environmental,  and  legal  orga- 
nliatioas  and  such  other  entitles  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator deems  appropriate.  Appoint- 
ments to  the  Committee  shall  be  made 
within  90  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  Committee  shall  have  a  chairman. 
who  shall  be  elected  by  the  members  from 
among  their  number. 

(c>  the  heads  of  the  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  instrumentalities  of  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  shall  co- 
operate with  the  Committee  in  carrying  out 
the  requirements  of  this  section  and  shall 
furnish  to  the  Committee  such  information 
as  the  Committee  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

(d)  The  Committee  sliall  meet  at  least  4 
times  annually,  notwithstanding  subsections 
(e)  and  (f)  of  secUon  10  of  Public  Law  93- 
4«S. 

(e)  The  Committee  shall  review  and  make 
any  necessary  recommendations  on  the  fol- 
lowing items,  among  others— 

(1>  the  implementation  and  conduct  of  the 
program  under  this  title:  and 

(2)  the  economic,  technological,  and  envi- 
ronmental consequences  of  developing  a  hy- 
drogen-fueled aircraft  capability. 

(f)  The  Committee  shaU  prepare  and 
submit  annually  to  the  Administrator  a 
written  report  of  Its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations with  regard  to  the  program  under 
this  Utle.  The  report  shall  include— 

(Da  summary  of  the  Committee's  activi- 
ties for  the  preceding  year 

(2)  an  assessment  and  evaluation  of  the 
status  of  the  program:  and 

(3)  comments  on  and  recommendations 
for  improvements  in  the  comprehensive  5- 
year  program  management  plan  required 
under  section  202. 

(g)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  such 
staff,  funds,  and  other  support  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Committee  to  carry 
out  the  functions  described  in  this  section. 

DSFmiTIOWS 

8k.  208.  As  used  in  thU  tiUe— 

(1)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration: 

(2)  the  term  "capability"  means  proven 
technical  ability:  and 

(3)  the  term  "certifying  agency"  means 
any  government  entity  with  direct  responsi- 
bility for  assuring  public  safety  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  air  transport  system. 


AUTMORISATIOIf  OT  AmonUATIOHS 

Sac.  209.  There  is  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  Utle— 

(1)  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1987: 

(2)  815.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1988: 

(3)  820.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1089: 

(4)  825.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1. 1990:  and 

(5)  830.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1991. 


By  Mr.  8ANFORO  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hxucs): 
BJ.  Res.  138.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  period  commencing  on  July 
13,  1987.  and  ending  on  July  26.  A987. 
u  "U.S.  Olympic  Festival-1987  Cele- 
bration," and  to  designate  July  17, 
1987.  as  "U.S.  Olympic  Pestlval-1987 
E^;"  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

U.S.  OLTMFIC  mTIVAI/-S7 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  Joint  resolution 
commemorating  the  "U.S.  Olympic 
Festival"  that  wlU  be  held  in  North 
Carolina  in  July.  Senator  Hxuu  Joins 
me  in  sponsoring  this  resolution. 

The  Olympic  Festival  is  important 
to  our  Nation  as  our  leading  athletes 
prepare  for  the  1988  Olympics.  The 
festival  provides  world  class  competi- 
tion to  our  athletes  and  gives  our  ath- 
letic leaders  a  chance  to  identify  the 
best  that  we  can  offer  in  international 
competition. 

All  North  Carolinians  are  proud  that 
the  festival  will  be  held  in  our  State 
this  summer.  Our  entire  State  is  work- 
ing together  to  make  the  festival  a 
success  and  we  'expect  over  300,000 
people  to  attend  the  events.  Hill 
Carrow  and  the  staff  at  the  festival 
have  done  a  great  Job  in  uniting  our 
corporate,  university,  and  Oovemment 
communities  in  this  effort  and  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  their  work.  This 
resolution  would  designate  a  2-week 
period  In  July  as  "U.S.  Olympic  Festi- 
val-1987  celebration"  and  July  17  as 
"UJ8.  Olympic  Festival- 1987  Day." 
The  festival  begins  on  July  13  and 
nuis  through  July  26.  Events  will  be 
held  in  Raleigh.  Durham.  Chapel  Hill. 
Cary,  and  Greensboro  and  will  involve 
4,000  athletes,  trainers,  and  coaches 
and  7,000  volimteers. 

I  invite  all  of  our  colleagues  to  Join 
us  in  cosponsorlng  this  resolution  and 
to  visit  North  Carolina  in  July  to  be  a 
part  of  this  great  event. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  WiLSOH,  Mr.  Crahston. 
Mr.  Btrd,  Mr.  Dolc.  Mr. 
Graham,  Mr.  Braolky,  Mr. 
Thxtrmoitd.  Mr.  KxsvtDt,  Mr. 
McClurx,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
BuRoicK,  Mr.  IKOUYE,  Mr. 
Karmss.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
LoGAR,  Bdr.  JoHifSTOif,  Mr.  Do- 
MDnci,  Mr.  Lautknbkrg,  Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ.    Mx.    Evans,    Mr. 


Pkll.  Mr.  QvATLE.  Mr.  Nunn, 
Mr.  Santoro,  Mr.  Rno,  Mr. 
Chare,     Mr.     Hattield.     Mr. 

DURCNBEROKR,    Mr.    DcCONCINI. 

Mr.  BuMFOts.  Mr.  Mxtrkowski. 
Mr.   Wallop,   Mr.   Matsttnaga. 
Mr.  Oarn,  Mr.  Hukphrxt.  Mr. 
MrrcHKLL.  Mr.  Proxmirk,  Bfr. 
RnoLS.  Mr.  Helms,  lix.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Stmms. 
Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Orasslct, 
Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr. 
Heinz.  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  Prtor.  Mr.  Boren,  and  Mr. 
Specter): 
S.J.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate  the  week  beginning  July   13, 
1987.  as  "Snow  White  Week:"  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

snow  wmftb  week 
•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  In 
July  we  will  celebrate  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  release  of  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  beloved  film  classics.  "Snow 
White  and  the  Seven  E>warfs"  was  a 
milestone  for  the  American  motion 
picture  industry.  As  the  first  full- 
length  animated  feature  film,  it  raised 
the  art  of  animation  to  unprecedented 
heights. 

Over  the  years.  "Snow  White  and 
the  Seven  Dwarfs"  has  received  many 
tributes  and  awards— including  a  spe- 
cial Academy  Award.  In  my  opinion, 
however,  the  film's  lasting  value  is 
most  clearly  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  50  years  after  its  initial  release,  it 
still  delights  both  children  and  adults. 
Few  other  films  retain  such  vitality 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  President.  "Snow  White"  is  near 
and  dear  to  a  very  important  constitu- 
ency in  the  Stevens  household,  my  5- 
year-old  daughter  Lily  and  her  friends. 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce— with  my 
distinguished  friends,  the  Senators 
from  California,  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader,  and  50  of  our 
colleagues— a  Joint  resolution  com- 
memorating the  50th  anniversary  of 
"Snow  White  and  the  Seven 
Dwarfs."* 


By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself. 

Mr.  BoREN.  Mr.  Bradley.  Itfr. 

Daschle.  Mr.  E>eConcini,  Mr. 

Dole.  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 

Garn,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Heflin, 

Mr.  Houjngs,  Mr.  Humphrey, 

Mr.    INOUYE,    Mr.    Lugar.    Mr. 

Matsunaga,   Mr.   Metzenbaum. 

Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Murkow- 

SKi,  Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 

Pressler,  Mr.  P^^r,  and  Mr. 

Stevens):  >• 

S.J.  Res.  141.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating August  29.  1988.  as  "National 
China-Burma-India  Veterans  Appre- 
ciation Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HATIOHAL  CHINA-SURMA-UrotA  VrTXRANS 
AFPRSCIATION  DAY 

•  Bfr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  resolution  with 


Senator  Boren  and  22  of  our  col- 
leagues, which  would  set  aside  August 
29.  1988.  as  "National  China-Burma- 
India  Veterans  Appreciation  Day". 

As  you  may  recall,  the  Senate  passed 
a  similar  resolution  in  the  waning  days 
of  the  99th  Congress  to  honor  these 
World  War  II  veterans  for  their  serv- 
ice in  the  CBI  Theatre  of  Operations. 
Unfortunately,  time  did  not  permit 
the  House  to  consider  it. 

The  ties  that  this  group  of  veterans 
shared  during  their  assignment  be- 
tween I>ecember  7,  1941.  and  March  2, 
1946,  have  not  been  severed.  On  the 
contrary,  they  seem  to  grow  stronger 
through  the  years.  There  are  between 
8,000  and  9,000  veterans  active  in  the 
China-Burma-India  Veterans  Associa- 
tion and  another  150,000  eligibile  for 
membership. 

Earlier  this  month,  in  a  park  in  Al- 
lentown.  PA,  a  monument  was  dedicat- 
ed to  CBI  veterans.  The  monument, 
made  of  Jagged  granite,  reminds  all 
who  see  it  of  the  rugged  and  treacher- 
ous terrain  of  the  CBI  Theater  of  Op- 
erations of  World  War  II,  and  of  the 
valor  and  patriotism  of  those  who 
served  there.  Although  President 
Reagan  could  not  attend  the  dedica- 
tion ceremony,  he  sent  a  letter  to 
those  gathered  for  the  dedication,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  latter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Whits  House, 
Wtuhington,  DC.  May  1.  1987. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  send  greet- 
ings to  all  those  gathered  for  the  19th 
annual  "All  East"  reunion  of  the  China- 
Burma- India  Veterans  Association  in  Allen- 
town.  Pennsylvania  as  you  dedicate  a  monu- 
ment to  the  members  of  our  armed  forces 
who  served  in  the  CBI  Theater  in  World 
War  11. 

Each  of  you  has  gone  his  separate  way  in 
the  world,  but— as  this  event  proves  once 
again— the  service  and  sacrifice  you  shared 
in  defense  of  freedom  forged  a  bond  of 
brotherhood  that  time  and  distance  cannot 
break.  Whether  you  helped  fly  supplies  over 
the  Hump,  rebuilt  the  Ledo  Road,  or  flew 
bombing  missions  in  Manchuria  or  Formosa, 
you  rose  to  the  tremendous  challenges  you 
were  handed:  you  never  faltered.  You  served 
under  the  most  brutal  and  primitive  condi- 
tions and  dealt  with  extraordinary  expanses 
of  territory.  But  your  sweat  and  blood  and 
that  of  your  fallen  comrades  turned  the  tide 
and  brought  about  a  new  Allied  counterof- 
fensive  in  Asia.  The  monument  you  dedicate 
today  is  but  a  small  recognition  of  your 
achievement.  For  your  unswerving  dedica- 
tion to  the  ideals  Americans  hold  so  dear, 
we  owe  you  all  a  debt  we  can  never  repay. 

I  take  a  moment  with  you  In  remembrance 
of  your  brothers  who  can  no  longer  answer 
roll  call.  Ood  bless  you.  and  God  bless 
America. 

Ronald  Rkagam. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  who  have  not  yet  Joined 
us  as  cosponsors  on  this  resolution  to 
Join  with  us  to  indicate  our  respect  for 
and  thanks  to  this  special  group  of 
World  War  II  veterans.* 


•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  Join  my  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa in  today  introducing  legislation 
recognizing  the  China-Burma-India 
Veterans  of  World  War  II.  Extensive 
battle  campaigns  resulted  from  these 
brave  Americans'  efforts  to  stop  the 
Japanese  invasion  by  supplying  China 
with  military  supplies  after  the  f aU  of 
Burma  in  1942. 

Although  more  than  40  years  have 
passed  since  the  end  of  World  War  11, 
the  spirit  of  the  brave  men  and  women 
lives  on.  It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  effort  acknowledging 
their  heroic  bravery  and  sense  of 
common  purpose. 

I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  sup- 
port enactment  of  this  resolution,  and 
in  so  doing  support  the  memory  of  the 
China-Burma-India  Veterans.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  Bl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  51,  a  bill  to  prohibit  smoking  in 
public  conveyances. 

S.  40T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen],  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Nunn]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  407.  a  bill  to  grant  a  Federal 
charter  to  the  Challenger  Center,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  430 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Weicker].  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger],  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Specter]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  430,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Act  regarding  retail  competition. 

S.  S33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Buroick].  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  533.  a  bill  to 
establish  the  Veterans'  Administration 
as  an  executive  department. 

S.  SS3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  552,  a  bill  to  improve  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  Federal  classification  system 
and  to  promote  equitable  pay  practices 
within  the  Federal  Government  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  638 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
628,  a  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 


nue Code  of  1986  to  restore  the  deduc- 
tion for  Interest  on  educational  loans. 

S.  714 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  714,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Montford 
Point  Marine  Association.  Inc. 

S.  7S» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  769,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  assist- 
ance for  centers  for  minority  medical 
education,  minority  pharmacy  educa- 
tion, minority  veterinary  medicine 
education,  and  minority  dentistry  edu- 
cation. 

S.  816 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  816.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  49,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  construction,  acquisition,  or  op- 
eration of  rail  carriers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  840 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentsen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  840,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  82d  Airborne  Divi- 
sion Association.  Inc. 

S.  913 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Exon.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  912.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936  to  permit 
the  prepayment  of  Federal  financing 
bank  loans  nuule  to  rural  electrifica- 
tion and  telephone  sjrstems.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  943 

At  the  request  of  Bdi;.  Adams,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  943,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to 
ensure  the  fair  treatment  of  airline 
employees  in  airline  mergers  and  simi- 
lar transactions.  ^ 

S.tM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Mitchell]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  998.  a  biU  entitled  the  "Micro 
Enterprise  Loans  for  the  Poor  Act." 

S.  999 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick^  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  999,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  and  the 
Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  to  improve 
veterans  employment,  counseling,  and 
Job-training  services  and  program. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ckamstoii.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tenneesee 
[Mr.  Sassie],  the  Senator  from  North 
DakoU  (Mr.  BuaoxcKl.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1002.  a  bill 
to  amend  title  S8.  United  SUtes  Code, 
to  provide  disability  and  death  bene- 
fits to  veterans  (and  survivors  of  such 
veterans)  exposed  to  ionising  radiation 
during  the  detonatlmi  of  a  nuclear 
device  in  connection  with  the  U.S.  nu- 
clear weapons  testing  program  or  the 
American  occupation  of  Hiroshima  or 
NaganU,  Japan:  and  for  other  pur- 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hnm,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
SRvsm}  was  added  as  a  coeponsor  of 
S.  1044.  a  biU  to  provide  for  Medicare 
coverage  of  influenza  vaccine  and  its 
administration. 

a.  iisi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brkavx,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  coepon- 
sor of  S.  1131.  a  bill  to  equalize  the 
duties  on  canned  tuna. 

8.  1104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  SnvBis].  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. (Mr.  SncpsoHl.  and  the  Senator 
fmn  Hawaii  (Mr.  Iiioim]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1204,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  339(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  dem- 
onstration grants  relating  to  home 
health  services. 

s.  laot 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  StsvbisI.  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. (Mr.  SnosoH],  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Iifotm]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1205,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  339  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  support 
for  training  programs  for  individuals 
who  provide  home  health  services. 

S.  ISO* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  STBVBfsl.  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana. (Mr.  QuATU],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Smrsoif  1.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ihouts]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1206,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  establish  a  program  for  the  pro- 
visions of  health  care  services  in  the 
home  for  individuals  who  are  suffering 
from  a  castastrophic  or  chronic  Illness. 

•.  HIT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mubkowski. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  OAaM],  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1217,  a  biU  to  amend  the  Mineral 
t/ft^nj  Act  of  1920  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  lease,  in 
an  expeditious  and  environmentally 
sound  manner,  the  public  lands  within 


the  Coastal  Plain  of  the  North  Slope 
of  Alaska  for  oil  and  gas  exploration, 
development,  and  production, 
a.  itii 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exoh,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  IifouTx],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Rno]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1218.  a  bill  to  require 
that  any  imported  food  be  labeled  to 
specify  the  country  of  origin, 
s.  iioo 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bxnfpns,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1260,  a  bill  entiUed  the  "Fed- 
eral lAnd  Exchange  Facilitation  Act 
of  1987." 

SBK ATS  jonrr  inoLUTioii  1 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DtCoNciNi]  was  added  as  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  11,  a 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
Federal  balanced  budget. 

sniAn  joim  rxsolutiom  k 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hklms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  CHAns],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  14,  a  Joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  third  week  of  June  of 
each  year  as  "National  E>airy  Ooat 
Awareness  Week." 

SXNATI  JOIirr  KKSOLUTIOII  4t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiSGLB],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Prxsslkr],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Bi4r.  Lautxhbkrc], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Sriats]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Warnkr]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  48.  a  Joint  res- 
olution designating  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 14,  1987,  through  September 
20,  1987,  as  "Benign  Essential  Blephar- 
ospasm Week." 

SKNATK  JOIITT  RXSOLtmOM  S» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tntntif ond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Adams],  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoutx]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 59,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1987  as  "National 
Foster  Care  Month." 

SKHATK  JOIirr  KXSOLUTIOII  73 

At  the  request  of  IiCr.  Oorz.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautrnberg],  the  Senator  from 
Oldahoma  (Mr.  Borkn],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  MxmKow- 
SKi],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Chxlcs],  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kcrry]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
72,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  October  11.  1987,  through  Oc- 


tober 17,  1987,  as  "National  Job  Skills 
Week." 

tSHATK  JOOrr  RKSOLUnOH  Tl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thttrmond.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Olsnh].  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Stmms]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  75.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
August  2,  1987,  through  August  8, 
1987.  as  "NaUonal  Podlatrlc  Medicine 
Week." 

asHATK  jom  msaoLnnoN  ■• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Braolrt,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Baocus],  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  (Cranston  1,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsd- 
naga],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Daschle],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen],  the  Senator 
from  Oldahoma  [Mr.  Borsn],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
NicKLEs],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  MuRKOWSKi],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  IDomeniciI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chatke], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassb- 
baitm],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole],  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  KfiiKULSKi],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz],  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  88,  a  Joint  resolution 
to  designate  the  period  commencing 
November  15,  1987,  and  ending  No- 
vember 21,  1987,  as  "Oeography 
Awareness  Week." 

SKHATI  JOINT  RKSOLtmOR  97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Braolbt],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ribgle],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator 
from  New  Y()rk  [Mr.  D'Amato],  and 
the  Senatf^  from  New  York  (Mr. 
MoTNiHANj  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  97,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  be- 
ginning November  22,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Adoption  Week." 

axMATx  JOIirr  axaoLnnoif  aa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  C^aro- 
llna  [Mr.  Santord]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  98, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  November  29,  1987.  through 
December  5,  1987,  as  "National  Home 
Health  Care  Week." 

axMATK  jonrr  axsoLnrxoir  loa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Boschwitz],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grasslet],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hetlin], 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 


Ribgle]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  109,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  be- 
ginning October  4,  1987,  as  "National 
School  Yearbook  Week." 

SEHATB  JOIirr  REaOLUnOR  110 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lbaht.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  liflnnesota 
(Mr.  Durenbercer],  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  StaftordI,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (li^.  McCain],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  McC^dbb].  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Heinz],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Karnes],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NuNNl,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Sanford],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(J4r.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  Ihix.  Inoute],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  DakoU  [Mr.  Conrad]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  110,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  October  16,  1987,  as  "World 
Food  Day." 

8EHATX  jonrr  resolutioh  hi 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
111,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
each  of  the  months  of  November, 
1987,  and  November,  1988,  as  "Nation- 
al Hospice  Month." 

acNATB  jourr  rksoldtioh  laa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mctzxnbaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Grassley],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  HollingsI,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dan- 
roRTH],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Reio],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ribglb]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  122.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  period  commencing  on 
October  18,  1987,  and  ending  on  Octo- 
ber 24,  1987.  as  "Gaucher's  Disease 
Awareness  Week." 

SKHATS  Jonrr  acsoLimoH  las 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(B4r.  Karnes],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  LaotknbergI,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McCXure],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren],  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  125,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  period  commenc- 
ing on  May  9. 1988.  and  ending  on  May 


IS,     1988,    as    "National    Stuttering 
Awareness  Week." 

aSNATE  JOINT  RBSOLUTION  136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Ribgle],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Damforth]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 136,  a  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  December  13,  1987, 
through  December  19,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Dnmk  and  Drugged  Driving 
Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURKENT  RESOLUTION  Sa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kerry],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Sanford],  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Johnston],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles],  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  59,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Harlem  Hospital  Center 
be  recognized  for  100  years  of  commu- 
nity service. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  317 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  217.  a  resolution  re- 
garding Soviet  participation  in  a 
Middle  East  Peace  Conference.  * 

AMENDHENT  no.  ISO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  BurdickI  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  160  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  S.  999,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
and  the  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  to 
improve  veterans  employment,  coun- 
seling, and  job-training  services  and 
program. 

amendment  no.  sia 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga. 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  218  proposed  to  H.R. 
1827,  a  bill  making  supplementary  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1987,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


AMENDBonrrs  submitted 


SUPPLEatCENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. FISCAL  YEAR  1987 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  223-RE- 
LATING  TO  THE  PURCHASE  OF 
CALENDARS 

Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules   and   Administration,   reported 
the     following     original     resolution: 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Res.  223 

Raolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  not  to  exceed  $70,720  for 
the  purchase  of  one  hundred  and  four  thou- 
sand 1988  "We  The  People"  historical  calen- 
dars. The  calendars  shall  be  distributed  as 
prescribed  by  the  committee. 


GRASSLEY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  230 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Durenberger.  Bfir.  Exoh. 
yix.  Karnes,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  DtxoH, 
and  Mr.  Simon)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  aSLR.  1827)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1987, 
and  for  other  purposes:  as  follows: 

On  pa«e  80,  line  7,  strike  out 
"$8,653,189,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
'$9,423,189,000". 

On  pa«e  80,  after  line  25,  Inaert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

emergency  compensation  por  i»8«  crop  op 

>  GRAINS 


Section  105C(cKlXDKU)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  Va.C. 
1444e<cKlKD>(ii))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  marketing  year  for  such  crop"  and 
inserting  in' lieu  thereof  "(I)  in  the  case  of 
the  1986  crop  .of  feed  grains  (other  than 
oats),  the  firstn  months  of  the  marketing 
year,  and  (11)  iif  the  case  of  the  1986  crop  of 
oats  and  each  of  the  1987  through  1990 
crops  of  feed  grains,  the  marketing  year". 


CRANSTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  231 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, and  Mr.  Dodd)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  HJl.  1827, 
supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  161,  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  f  ollowinr 

Department  op  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

homeless  assistance 

(a)  Transitional  Housing  Demonstra- 
tion Program.— For  an  additional  amount 
for  the  transitional  housing  demonstration 
program  carried  out  by  the  E>epartment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  pursuant 
to  section  101(g)  of  Public  Law  99-500  or 
PubUc  Law  99-591.  $60,000,000. 

(b)  Emergency  Shelter  Orants  Pro- 
gram.—For  an  additional  amount  for  the 
emergency  shelter  grants  program  carried 
out  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  DeveloiHnent  pursuant  to  section 
101(g)  of  Public  Law.9&:=M)0  or  PubUc  Law 
99-591.  $80,000,000. 

(c)  Section  8  ExistihcI  Housing.- The 
budget  authority  available  under  section 
5(c)  of  the  United  SUtes  Hodsing  Act  of 
1937  for  assistance  under  sMUon  8(bKl)  of 
such  Act  is  increased  lqi.^,000,000  to  be 
used  only  to  assist  homeless  families  with 
children. 

(d)  Section  8  Assistance  por  Sincle 
Room  Occupancy  Dwellings. —The  budget 
authority  available  under  section  5(c)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  for  as- 
sistance under  8(eX2)  of  such  Act  is  in- 
creased by  $35,000,000  to  be  used  only  to 
assist  homeless  individuals. 


r>4^Kmi>i:cCTrkKrAI    XlvrC\UT\ ^FMATF 
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VRBum'  AmamnmATioM 


BOmCIUAKT    CAKI    AMD    CAKI    FOR 

vxiouiis  WITH  cmomc  mirrAL  tixmmmm 

HIAUUm 

(Trmnifer  of  Funds) 
rvt  an  additional  amount  for  "Medical 
ewe".  $30,000,000.  to  remain  available 
Uumicb  September  30.  1988.  of  which 
$10,000,000  aball  be  available  for  converting 
to  domleillary-cve  beds  underutilised  space 
located  In  facilities  (in  urban  areas  in  which 
there  are  significant  numbers  of  homeless 
wteraiM)  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ad- 
mlnMiAtor  of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  for  fur- 
nlahlnc  domiciliary  care  in  such  beds  to  ell- 
fible  veterans,  primarily  homeless  veterans, 
who  are  in  need  of  such  care,  and  of  which 
$10,000,000  shaU  be  available,  notwithstand- 
ing sectloo  MO  of  Public  Law  100-4,  for  fur- 
ntahiny  csre  undcr  section  $300  of  title  $8, 
United  States  Code,  to  homeless  veterans 
who  have  a  chronic  mental  illness  disability: 
Providtd,  That  not  more  than  $500,000  of 
the  amount  available  in  connection  with 
furnishing  care  under  such  section  630C 
shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  monitoring 
the  furnishing  of  such  care  and.  In  further- 
ance of  such  purpose,  to  maintain  an  addi- 
tional 10  full-time-employee  equivalents; 
PrmUed  further.  That  nothing  in  this  para- 
graph shall  result  In  the  diminution  of  the 
conversion  of  hospital-care  beds  to  nursing- 
home-care  beds  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration: and  amounts  appropriated  In  other 
paragraphs  of  this  title  are  hereby  reduced 
by  a  total  amount  of  $30,000,000  by  pro  raU 
reductions. 


FROXMIRE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  232 

Mr.  PROXMIKE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Oarh.  and  Mr.  Crahstoh  )  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bUl  H.R.  1827, 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  SO,  after  line  30,  insert  the  fol- 
lowinr 

LOAii  ovAaAirrr  uvoLvmo  ruin> 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  Loan 
Guaranty  and  insurance  operations,  as  au- 
thorised by  law  (38  VS.C.  chapter  37. 
except  administrative  expenses,  as  author- 
ised by  section  1824  of  such  title), 
$100,000,000,  to  remain  avalable  until  ex- 
pended. 


BYRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  233 

Mr.  BTRD  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  1827.  supra;  as  follows: 

Delete  lines  16  through  23  on  page  52  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

AommsTKATivi  raovisioii 


DIXON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  234 

Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
iHotnrx.  Mr.  Kastxm.  and  Mr.  DkCom- 
cnn)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  HJl.  1827.  supra;  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  followlnr 
It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  tliat  no  funds 
provided  under  this  act  may  be  used  for  the 
payment  of  severance  pay  to  any  employee 
of  the  International  Bank  (or  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  (World  Bank). 


KENNEDY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  235 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  Mr.  KsmfCOT. 
for  himself.  Mr.  CRAirs-roif.  Mr.  Adams. 
Mr.  BiTKOiCK,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  GoRS.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  MoTiviHAit, 
Mr.  RiaoLB.  Mr.  Sahtord,  Mr.  Simoh. 
Mr.  WiLSOH,  and  Mr.  Wirth)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  1827. 
supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sk.  .  (a)  In  addition  to  amounts  appro- 
priated in  this  Act.  there  are  appropriated 
to  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  for  "Dis- 
ease control,  research,  and  training, 
$37,000,000. 

(bXl)  In  the  cases  of  all  appropriations  ac- 
counts from  which  expenses  for  travel, 
transportation,  and  subsistence  (Including 
per  diem  allowances)  are  paid  under  chapter 
57  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  there  are 
hereby  prohibited  to  be  obligated  under 
such  accounts  in  fiscal  year  1987  a  uniform 
percentage  of  such  amounts,  as  determined 
by  the  President  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (2).  as,  but  for  this  sub- 
section, would— 

(A)  be  available  for  obligation  in  such  ac- 
counU  as  of  June  1, 1987. 

(B)  be  planned  to  be  obligated  for  such  ex- 
penses after  such  date  during  fiscal  year 
1987,  and 

(C)  result  in  total  outlays  of  $18  million  in 
fiscal  year  1987. 

(2)  Before  making  determinations  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  President  shall  obUin 
from  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States  recommendations 
for  determinations  with  respect  to  (A)  the 
identification  of  the  accounts  affected,  (B) 
the  amount  in  each  such  account  available 
as  of  such  date  for  obligation,  (C)  the 
amounts  planned  to  be  obligated  for  such 
expenses  after  such  date  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  (D)  the  uniform  percentage  by  which 
such  amounts  need  to  be  reduced  in  order  to 
comply  with  paragraph  ( 1  >. 

(c)  Within  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  President  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
specifying  the  determinations  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (b>. 

(d)  Sections  1341(a)  and  1517  of  title  31, 
United  SUtes  Code,  apply  to  each  account 
for  which  a  determination  is  made  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (b). 


SYMMS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  236 

Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mat- 
STTMAGA,  Mrs.  KASSCBAtTM,  Mr.  Gramm, 

and  Mr.  Quatlc)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  1827.  supra;  as 
follows: 

Beginning  on  page  2,  strike  out  line  1  and 
all  that  follows  through  page  188.  line  12. 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
DEPARTB^ENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
Commodity  CaxDrr  CoaroKATiOH 

KXIMSnaSSMXlfT  FOR  NXT  RKAUZKD  LOSSKS 

(TRAMsrm  or  ruin>s> 
To  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  net  realized  losses  sustained, 
but  not  previously  reimbursed,  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  August  17.  1961  (15  U.S.C.  713a- 
11,  713a-12),  $6,583,189,000,  such  funds  to  be 
available,    together    with   other    resources 


available  to  the  Corporation,  to  fliuuice  the 
Corporation's  programs  and  activities 
during  fiscal  year  1987:  Provided,  That  of 
the  foregoing  amount  not  to  exceed  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  shall  be  available  for  the 
following  programs:  export  guaranteed  loan 
claims.  $300,000,000:  conservation  reserve 
program,  $400,000,000:  and  Interest  pay- 
ments to  the  United  States  Treasury, 
$400,000,000:  Provided  further.  That  five 
percent  of  the  funds  available  for  the  con- 
servation reserve  program  In  this  Act  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  conservation  oper- 
ations account  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  for  services  of  Its  technicians  in  car- 
rying out  the  conservation  programs  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985. 


HARKIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  237 

Mr.  HARKIN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  1827.  supra;  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  The  matter  under  the  heading 
"Public  Education  System "  in  title  I  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Appropriations  Act, 
1987  (PubUc  Law  99-591:  100  SUt.  3341-184) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Provided  fur- 
Oxer.  That  of  the  amount  made  available  to 
the  University  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
$1,146,000  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Antloch  School  of  Law:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  acquisition  or  merger  of  the 
Antloch  School  of  Law  shall  have  been  pre- 
viously approved  by  both  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  that  the  Council  shall  have 
issued  Its  approval  by  resolution:  Provided 
further.  That  If  the  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  the  Board  of  lYustees  of  the 
University  of  the  District  of  Columbia  fails 
to  approve  the  acquisition  or  merger  of  the 
Antloch  School  of  Law.  the  $1,146,000  shall 
be  used  solely  for  the  repayment  of  the  gen- 
eral fund  deficit."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Provided  further.  That  $1,146,000 
shall  be  used  solely  for  the  operation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  School  of  Law  and 
which  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed: Provided  further.  That  acquisition  or 
merger  of  the  Antloch  School  of  Law  shall 
have  been  previously  approved  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  interim  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  School  of  Law 
shall  report,  by  October  1.  1987  to  the 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  on  the  antici- 
pated operating  and  capital  expenses  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  School  of  Law  as  cre- 
ated by  D.C.  Law  6-177,  for  the  next  five 
years:  Provided  further.  That  the  aforemen- 
tioned report  shall  also  include  a  statement 
from  the  American  Bar  Association  on  the 
current  status  of  the  an  accreditation  pro- 
posal for  the  District  of  Columbia  School  of 
Law,  as  created  by  D.C.  Law  6-177,  as 
amended:  Provided  further.  That  if  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia  fails  to 
approve  the  acquisition  or  merger  of  the 
Antloch  School  of  Law.  the  $1,146,000  shall 
be  used  solely  for  the  repayment  of  the  gen- 
eral fund  deficit.". 


May  28,  1987 

DOBCENICI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  238 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
CRAifSTOH,  Mr.  MmiKOWSKi.  and  Mr. 
D'Amato)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  1827.  supra;  as  foUows: 

On  page  161.  between  lines  14  and  15. 
Insert  the  followlnr 

DiTAKTMKinr  or  Housm o  and  Urban 
Dkvklopmxnt 

ROMKLISS  ASSISTANCS 

(a)  Transitional  and  Supportive  Houslitg 
Demonstration  Program.— For  an  additioiua 
amount  for  the  transitional  and  supportive 
housing  demonstration  program  carried  out 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  pursuant  to  section  101(g)  of 
Public  Law  99-500  or  Public  Law  99-591,  and 
other  applicable  authority  $80,000,000  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

(b)  Section  8  Existing  Housing.— The 
budget  authority  available  under  section 
5<c)  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of 
1937  for  assistance  under  section  8(bKl)  of 
such  Act  Is  increased  by  $50,000,000  to  be 
used  only  to  assist  homeless  families  with 
children. 

(c)  Section  8  Assistance  for  Single  Room 
Occupany  Dwellings.- The  budget  authority 
available  under  section  5(c)  of  the  United 
SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937  for  assistance 
imder  section  8<eX2)  of  such  Act  is  in- 
creased by  $40,000,000  to  be  used  only  to 
assist  homeless  individuals. 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
Vktsrans'  Domiciliakt  Cars  and  Cars  roR 

Vbtsrans  With  Chronic  Mkntal  Iixniss 

Disabiutib 

(TRANsnx  or  rxnn>8> 

n>r  an  additional  amount  for  "Medical 
Care",  $20,000,000.  to  remain  available 
through  September  30.  1988,  of  which 
$10,000,000  shall  be  available  for  converting 
to  domlclllary-care  beds  underutilized  space 
located  In  facilities  (in  urban  areas  Ui  which 
there  are  significant  numljers  of  homeless 
veterans)  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  for  fur- 
nishing domiciliary  care  in  such  beds  to  eli- 
gible veterans,  primarily  homeless  veterans, 
who  are  in  need  of  such  care,  and  of  which 
$10,000,000  shall  be  available.'  notwithstand- 
ing section  2(c)  of  Public  Law  100-6,  for  fur- 
nishing care  under  section  620C  of  title  38, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  homeless  veterans 
who  have  a  chronic  mental  illness  disability: 
Provided,  That  not  more  than  $500,000  of 
the  amount  available  in  connection  with 
furnishing  care  under  such  section  620C 
shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  monitoring 
the  furnishing  of  such  care  and,  in  further- 
ance of  such  purpose,  to  maintain  an  addi- 
tional 10  full-time-employee  equivalents: 
Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  this  para- 
graph shall  result  in  the  diminution  of  the 
conversion  of  hospital-care  beds  to  nursing- 
home-care  beds  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCrE 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 

opbutions,  rbskarch.  and  raciutixs 
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JOHNSTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  239 
Mr.      JOHNSTON      proposed      an 
amendment    to   the   bill   H.R.    1827. 
supra;  as  follows: 
On  Page  23,  after  line  6.  add  the  following: 
Sbc.  — .  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code;  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  followlnr-  "Comptroller  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense." 
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for  fiscal  year  1987.  $15,860,000  is  available 
for  Special  Demonstration  Programs  under 

Section  311(a)(b)(c)." 


DOMENICI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  240 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cochran,  and  Mr.  Stkhnis)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  HJl.  1827, 
supra;  as  f  ollows: 

On  page  82,  strike  lines  17  through  22,  and 
insert  the  followlnr 

"Notwithstanding  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  prepaid  under  section  306A(dKl)  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  (7 
U.S.C.  936a(d)(l).  a  borrower  of  a  loan  made 
by  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  and  guaran- 
teed under  section  306  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
936)  that  serves  6  or  fewer  customers  per 
mile  may,  at  the  option  of  the  borrower, 
prepay  such  loan  (or  any  loan  advance 
thereunder)  during  fiscal  years  1987  or  1988. 
in  accordance  with  section  306A  of  such 
Act." 


The  sum  of  $27,500,000  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  99-500  and  Public  Law 
99-591  for  commercialization  of  the  land 
remote  sensing  sateUlte  system  Is  hereby  de- 
ferred for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  shall  remain  available  untU  expended. 


INOUYE  (AND  MATSUNAOA) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  241 
Mr.   JOHNSTON   (for  Mr.   Inouyb, 
for  himself  and  lAx.  Matsunaga)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  biU  H.R. 
1827,  supra;  as  foUows: 

On  page  35  after  line  2  insert  the  follow- 
lnr 

"Drtartmint  or  Enrrgt 

"KNKROT  SUPPLY,  RKSRARCH  AND  DEVKLOPMXNT 
ACTIVITISS 

"Of  the  amounts  heretofore  appropriated 
and  made  available  for  Energy  Supply,  Re- 
search and  Development  Activities, 
$1,200,000  shall  be  for  completion  of  the 
MOD-5-B  Wind  "Turbine  Project." 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  242 
Mr.    HATFIELD    (for    VLr.    Hklms) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
HJl.  1827,  supra;  as  foUows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

'"Sec.  .  None  of  the  ftuids  appropriated 
by  this  Act  for  Southern  Africa  shall  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  xmtil  the  President  has 
reported  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions an  itemized  accounting  of  all  expendi- 
tures of  funds  authorized  by  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1986  (P.L.  99-83)  for  South- 
em  Africa  and  by  P.L.  99-440  and,  pursuant 
to  such  authorizations,  subsequently  appro- 
priated.". 

WEICKER  AMENDMENT  NO.  243 
Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  Mr.  Wrickrr) 

proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 

H.R.  1827,  supra;  as  follows: 
On  page  64  of  the  bill,  after  line  22.  Insert: 

"rehabilitation  SERVICES  AND  HANDICAPPED 
RESEARCH 

"Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  Rehabili- 
tiation  Services  and  Handicapped  Research 


D'AMATO  AMENDMENT  NO.  244 
Mr.  D'AMATO  proposed  an  amend- 


ment to  the  bill  HJl.  1827,  supra;  as 
foUows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
lnr 

(1)  Waivers  of  expedited  procedures  under 
the  requiremenU  of  46  U.S.C.  12101  et  seq. 
for  the  re-registration  of  ships  to  United 
SUtes  registry  from  ships  originally  belong- 
ing to  non-belligerent  nations  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  Region,  or  of  other  nations  seeking 
safe  passage  through  the  Persian  Gulf,  shall 
not  be  granted  except  to  the  extent  that  (A) 
an  equal  number  of  such  ships  are  re-regis- 
tered under  the  flags  of  our  NATO  allies 
and  Japan  within  a  60  day  period  in  which 
such  waiver  is  sought,  or  (B)  an  equivalent 
guarantee  of  maritime  security  is  made  by 
our  NATO  allies  and  Japan. 

(2)  Any  waiver,  or  relaxation  of  registra- 
tion requirements  pursuant  to  46  CFJl. 
Chapter  1,  Chapter  6.01  shall  expire  within 
30  days  unless  the  President  makes  a  full 
report  to  the  Congress  Ui  writing  detailing 
the  particular  national  defense  Interest  In 
the  exemptions  and  the  facts  Justifying 
their  continuance. 


HATFIELD  AMENDMia<T  NO,  245 

Mr.  HATFIELD  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bUl  HJl,  1827,  supra;  as 
foUows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  none  of  the  funds  ap|»opriated 
for  fiscal  year  1987  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  granting  any  patent  for  verte- 
brate or  Invertebrate  animals,  modified,  al- 
tered, or  in  any  way  changed  through  engi- 
neering technology,  including  genetic  engi- 
neering. 


JOHNSTON  AND  OTHERS 
AMENDMENT  NO.  246 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Prozmirx.  Mr.  Rikle.  Mr. 
Levin.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  BoscHwrrz.  Mr. 

QUAYLE,  Mr.  LtrCAR,  Mr.  DtJRENBERGER. 

and  Mr.  Glenn)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied, to  the  bUl  H.R.  1827,  supra;  as 
follows: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  in  implementing 
regulations  to  establish  the  percentage 
share  or  metric  tonnage  of  commodities 
under  subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
90Il>(cK2)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936 
(46  U.S.C.  124If(cK2KB))  should  respect  the 
intent  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  agreement 
entered  into  by  and  between  the  represenU- 
tives  of  Great  Lakes  ports  and  Gulf  ports, 
and  that,  so  far  as  practicable.  Great  Lakes 
ports  be  accorded  the  full  proportion  of  ton- 
nage contemplated  thereby. 


DOLE  AMENDBCENT  NO.  247 

ISx.  DOLE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  biU  H.R.  1827,  supra;  as  foUows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 


\ 
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.  (aXl)  SubUUe  C  of  UUe  XVII  of 

the  r^Md  Security  Act  of  1986  (7  XS&C.  5001 
etMqJtoimended- 

(A)  by  Btrlklnc  out  "National  Agricultural 
policy  Caauntaakm  Act  of  1M5"  each  place 
It  appean  In  ttie  auMttle  headlnc  and  aec- 
tkm  1731  (7  UJB.C.  6001)  and  InMrtlm  In 
lieu  tliereof  "Nattonal  Cominlalon  on  A«ri- 
eultura  aod  Rural  Development  Policy  Act 
of  19M":  and 

(B)  by  atriklnc  out  "National  Commlaslon 
on  Acricultural  PoUcy"  each  place  It  ap- 
pean  In  aeetlona  1722(1)  and  1723(a)  (7 
nJB.C.  SOOKl)  and  5003(a))  and  InaerUnc  In 
lieu  thereof  "National  CommlMlon  on  Agri- 
culture and  Rural  Oerelopment  Policy". 

(2)  8ectk»  1727  of  »uch  Act  (7  UAC. 
5000)  la  amr~«»^  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  aubaectlon: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ahaU 
provide  funding  for  the  CommlMlon  by  aeU- 
tng  a  sufficient  quantity  of  commodities 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out 
thto  subUtle.".  _  ^^ 

(b)  Section  505  of  the  Farm  Oedit 
AmendmenU  Act  of  1»85  (12  UAC.  2001 
note)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU 
provide  funding  for  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Agricultural  Finance  by  selling  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  commodities  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion.". 

HELMS  AMENDICENT  NO.  248 
Mr.    »TKT-^>^«   proposed   an   amend- 
ment to  the  biU  HJl.  1827.  supra;  as 
follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  In  the  bill.  Insert 
thefollowlnr 

"None  of  the  fimds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  for  the  emergency  provision  of  drugs  de- 
tomined  to  prolong  the  life  of  individuals 
with  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syn- 
drome shall  be  obligated  or  expended  after 
June  M.  1987.  if  on  that  date  the  President 
has  not.  pursuant  to  his  existing  power 
under  section  212(aX6)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  added  human  Immuno- 
deficiency virus  infection  to  the  list  of  dan- 
gerous contagious  diseases  contained  In 
Title  42  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 


Those  wishing  Information  about 
testifying  at  the  hearing  or  submitting 
written  statements  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands.  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Forests,  XJJ&.  Senate. 
room  SD-364.  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington.  DC  20510.  For 
further  Information,  please  contact 
Beth  Norcrofls  at  224-7933. 

Hi.  President.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  public  that  a  hearing 
has  been  scheduled  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands.  National 
Parks  and  Forests. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  Tuesday. 
June  23.  1987.  at  10  a.m.  in  room  SD- 
388  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
BuUdlng  In  Washington.  DC. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  two  measures  cur- 
rently pending  before  the  subcommit- 
tee. The  measures  are: 

S.  693.  a  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park  as  wilderness;  to  pro- 
vide for  settlement  of  all  claims  of 
Swain  County.  NC.  against  the  United 
States  under  the  agreement  dated 
July  30.  1943,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  695.  a  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park  as  wilderness,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Those  wishing  Information  about 
testifying  at  the  hearing  or  submitting 
written  statements  shoiUd  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands.  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Forests.  U.S.  Senate, 
room  SD-364,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Btiildlng,  Washington,  DC  20510.  For 
further  information,  please  contact 
Beth  Norcross  at  224-7933. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
oomuriia  on  nmor  um  nAToaxi. 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  annoimce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests. 

The  hearing  wUl  take  place  Tuesday, 
June  30,  1987.  2  pjn.  in  room  SI>-366 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 
in  Washington.  DC. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  Is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  two  measures  cur- 
rently pending  before  the  subcommit- 
tee: 

S.  59.  a  biU  entitled  the  "National 
^>re8ts  and  Public  Lands  of  Nevada 
Enhancement  Act  of  1987";  and 

S.  864.  a  bill  entlUed  the  "Nevada- 
Florida  Land  Exchange  Authorization 
Act  of  1987." 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBOOmOTTKI  ON  CODItTS  AJTD 

ADMnnsntATivs  piiAcncx 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Courts  and  Administrative 
Practice  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  May  28. 
1987,  to  hold  a  markup  on  S.  548,  Re- 
tiree Benefits  Security  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMnm  OM  RULKS  AND  AI>lfINIST«ATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  be 
authorized  to  meet  in  SR-301,  Russell 
Office  Building,  on  Thursday,  May  28, 
1987,  at  4:30  p.m.  to  consider  the  re- 
quest of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  for  sup- 
plemental funding  for  1987,  and  to  re- 
(»ive  testimony  from  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  on  the  alternatives  to  the 
proposal  to  replace  the  Senate  subway 
system.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^ER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


oomnms  ok  tmx  judiciart 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  May  28.  1987  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
the  nomination  of  Charles  R.  Rule  to 
be  assistant  attorney  general  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department 

of  Justice.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

coMMrrrxx  on  raiANCB 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
May  28.  1987.  to  mark  up  S.  661,  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  Patient  and 
Program  Protection  Act  of  1987,  and 
S.  1127,  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Loss  Prevention  Act  of  1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
suBCOioaTm  on  aviation 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aviation,  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  luid  Transpor- 
tation, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  May  28, 
1987,  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  oversight  hear- 
ings on  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration's (FAA)  air  traffic  control 
system. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
suaooiaaTRX  on  scimcx,  tbchnoloot,  and 

SPACE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space,  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  May  28.  1987.  to  hold 
oversight  hearings  on  the  National 
Science  Foimdation  and  its  role  in  as- 
sisting U.S.  industrial  competitiveness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordere<L 

comtirm  on  porkion  rklations 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cxinsent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  May  28,  1987,  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  ambassadorial  nomi- 
nations.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
suBcomfirm  on  ToutoRisM,  narcotics,  and 

INnXNATIONAl.  OPKRATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (onsent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Terrorism.  Narcotics  and 
International  Operations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday.  May  28.  1987. 
at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  ambas- 
sadorial nominations. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

suBoomcrrTKE  on  atrican  atpairs 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub<Jom- 
mittee  on  African  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  May  28, 1987, 
at  2:45  p.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  am- 
bassadorial nominations^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(bXl)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  requires  that  Congress  receive 
formal  notification  of  proposed  arms 
sales  under  the  act  in  excess  of  $50 
million,  or  in  the  case  of  major  de- 
fense equipment  as  defined  in  the  act. 
those  in  excess  of  $14  million.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  notification,  the  Con- 
gress has  30  calendar  days  during 
which  the  sale  may  be  reviewed.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the 
Senate,  the  notification  of  proposed 
sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  Intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  available  to 
the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkord  the  notification  I  have 

The  notification  follows: 

DiPKNSt  Sbcuritt  Assistance  Acenct, 

Wathington,  DC,  May  26,  1987. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 

Ctuiirman,  Committee  on  Foreign  ReUUions, 
U.S.  Senate,  Waihington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requlremenU  of  Section  36(bKl)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  for- 
warding   herewith   Transmittal   No.   87-21. 
concerning  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
propcMed  Letterts)  of  Offer  to  Pakistan  for 
defense  articles  and  services  estimated  to 
cost  $44  million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  Is 
delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify 
the  news  mecUa. 
Sincerely. 

Phiup  C.  Oast, 
Lieutenant  Qeneral,  USAF,  Director. 

(Transmittal  No.  87-211 
Notkx  op  Proposed  Issdance  or  L«rna«  op 
Opper  Pursuant  to  Section  36(bKl)  op 
THE  Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser:  Pakistan. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value: 

MittiOHM 

Major  defense  equipment » .-»       $40 

Other  „ * 

Total 44 

■  As  defined  In  Section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: SUty  M198  155mm  Towed  Howltaers 
and  support  materiel. 

(Iv)  Military  department:  Army  (VHF). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc..  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 


(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vil)  Section  28  report;  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  Dec  88. 

(vlll)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
May  26,  1987. 

POUCT  JUSnPICATION 

Paki»tan—M19S  ISSmm  HovaiUen 

The  Oovemment  of  Pakistan  has  request- 
ed the  purchase  of  sixty  M19B  155inm 
Towed  Howitzers  and  support  materieL  The 
estimated  cost  U  (44  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  of  the  United 
States  by  helping  to  Improve  the  security  of 
a  friendly  country  which  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  an  Important  force  for  political 
stability  in  Southwest  Asia. 

The  Oovemment  of  Pakistan  needs  these 
howitzers  to  pursue  its  overall  force  mod- 
ernization plan  and  to  Improve  its  basic  de- 
fense capability.  Pakistan  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty absorbing  these  howitzers  Into  Its 
armed  forces  because  it  already  has  these 
weapons  in  its  Inventory. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  howitzers  will  be  manufactured  at  the 
Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 

ImplemenUtion  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  ten  additional  U.S.  Oov- 
emment personnel  to  Pakistan  for  three 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  UJ3. 
defense  readiness  as  result  of  this  sale.* 


PUBLIC  DIPLOMACY:   A  NEW  DI- 

BCENSION    OF    INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
today's  international  concerns  compel 
us  to  look  for  new  and  innovative  ways 
to  promote  our  commitment  to  free- 
dom of  expression  and  the  free  flow  of 
ideas  across  international  borders. 
This  is  not  simply  a  philosophical 
commitment:  Our  freedom,  economic 
stability,  and  national  security  depend 
on  it. 

It  is  not  Just  rhetoric  to  talk  about 
the  metamorphosis  taking  place  In 
international  affairs  called  public  di- 
plomacy where  Government  leaders 
speak  directly  to  people  around  the 
globe.  Glasnost  should  serve  as  a  vivid 
illustration  of  Just  how  Important 
public  diplomacy  has  become  in  recent 
years,  and  will  continue  to  grow  as  a 
way  all  nations  will  conduct  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

It  seems  only  logical,  then,  that  the 
United  States  make  full  use  of  avail- 
able technology  and  the  Instantaneous 
nature  of  communications,  making  di- 
plomacy a  priority  in  international  af- 
fairs. 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency's 
[USIA]  live  global  satellite  network— 
Worldnet— is  only  the  latest  addition 
to  our  tools  of  public  diplomacy,  but  It 
has  already  be<x>me  one  of  our  most 
successful  ventures.  Former  USIA  Di- 
rector Frank  Shakespeare  stated 
about  Worldnet: 


In  television,  the  establishment  of  USIA's 
satellite  network— Woridnet— is  probably 
the  single  most  comprehensive  change  that 
has  been  made  on  worldwide  basis  by  our 
government  in  35  years. 

I  commend  USIA  for  Worldnet  and 
its  other  public  Information  programs 
and  recommend  the  attached  reading 
to  your  attention.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  advent  of  advanced  satellite  com- 
mtmlcatlons  will  prove  Its  worth  as  a 
valuable  new  method  In  presenting 
and  exchanging  views  on  critical  and 
timely  international  issues. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing article  that  appeared  in  TV 
Guide  on  Worldnet's  tremendous  suc- 
cess. 

The  article  follows: 

Worldnet  Fires  Awat  in  the  Star  Wars  op 
Ideas 

(By  NeU  Hickey) 

In  the  battle  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  world's  people,  the  USIA's  TV  network 
transmits  news  about  America  to  more  than 
100  cities  in  79  countries. 

"Through  television.  Washington's  ideolo- 
gists break  Into  other  people's  homes  with- 
out luiocking  and  fish  for  the  naive  and  gul- 
lible in  the  muddy  torrent  of  disinformation 
relayed  via  Its  Worldnet.  ..."  So  spoke 
Radio  Moscow  one  day  last  August.  In  Octo- 
ber, Fidel  Castro  complained  on  Radio 
Havana  that  Worldnet  is  a  "means  of  ideo- 
logical and  cultural  penetration  to  sell  the 
decadent  Yankee  way  of  life  In  our  impover- 
ished nations." 

What  the  folks  In  Moscow  and  Havana 
were  exercised  about  was  the  United  States 
Information  Agency's  new,  live,  dally  broad- 
casts to  Europe  and  Latin  America— part  of 
a  worldwide  schedule  of  TV  programs  that 
go  to  more  than  100  cities  in  79  countries— 
which  may  be  the  most  phenomenal  and 
ambitious  undertaking  In  the  history  of  tel- 
evision. Passers-by  on  D  Street  outside 
Worldnet's  studios  in  Washington.  Etc..  can 
look  up  at  a  sign  that  proclaims:  "The  First 
Live  Olobal  Satellite  Television  Network." 
One  day  soon  it  will  allow  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment to  reach  out  and  touch  someone  with 
a  TV  program  almost  anywhere  in  the 
world 

Unlike  commercial  TV  networks,  whose 
Job  Is  to  deliver  audiences  to  advertisers,  the 
USIA's  TV  network  delivers  ideas  about 
America— Its  culture,  mores  and  foreign 
poUcies— to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Two  weeks 
ago,  the  agency  premiered  a  kind  of  trans- 
national Today  show— breakfast  television 
beamed  to  Western  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Oreece,  Turkey  and  parts  of  North  Afrtea. 
The  show  goes  out  five  days  a  week,  from  1 
to  3  A.M.  (Washington  time),  and  is  seen 
abroad  between  6  and  9  A.M. 

But  that's  only  the  newest  tendril  of  the 
USIA's  electronic  Virginia  creeper.  Just  two 
years  ago,  in  April  1985.  the  agency  began  a 
two-hour  regular  dally  schedule  (now  four 
hours,  with  the  breakfast  show)  of  live  and 
pre-taped  news,  features.  Interviews,  docu- 
mentaries and  sports  aimed  (mostly)  at  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Then,  last  October.  It 
started  a  one-our  dally  broadcast  to  Latin 
America.  And  by  1990,  it  hopes  to  have  full- 
fledged  daUy  schedules  for  the  Middle  East, 
the  Far  East  and  the  whole  African  conti- 
nent. 

But  as  far  badt  as  November  1983,  the 
USIA  was  beaming  occasional,  ad  hoc  pro- 
gramming—including   live,    two-way    press 
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conference*— to  vmrious  polnU  on  the  globe, 
nmeUmee  in  reaponae  to  specific  foreicn- 
poUcy  crtiM  The  flnt  of  those  criaee  was 
Um  UB.  Invufc»  of  Orenada  on  Oct.  36. 
IMS.  which  drew  heavy  criUciam  from  UA 
alllea  in  Kurope.  Charlea  Z.  Wick,  the 
USIA'a  director,  had  the  idea  of  itaflnc  a 
ntelllte  news  conference  featurtnc  then 
UwS.  aiiiliaMadnr  to  the  United  Nation* 
Jeane  Ktrkpatrtck  (in  New  Yorli).  along 
with  two  State  Department  officlala  In 
Washlnhon.  D-C,  and  In  Barbados  the 
prime  mlntaters  of  Saint  Luda  and  Barba- 
doa.  Tboae  five  were  Interviewed  by  report- 
ers who'd  been  Invited  to  the  XJ&.  embassies 
In  Bonn.  London.  The  Hague,  Rome  and 
nil  I  till  TttaX  two-hour  exchange  made 
headUnea  woridwlde.  and  exoerpu  from  It 
appeared  on  TV-news  programs  aU  over 
Curope.  The  experiment  was  counted  a 
roaring  success.  Worldnet  thus  was  bom 
and  has  grown  from  a  sometime  thing  to 
the  burgeoning,  quotidian  globe-girdler  it  is 
today. 

The  multipoint  Uve  preas  conference 
format  has  been  repeated  more  than  360 
times  since  1083  as  a  regular  feature  of 
Worldnet's  program  schedule.  When  the 
XJB.  bombed  libya  In  April  1M«.  for  exam- 
ple. Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberg- 
er. Secretary  of  State  George  Shulta.  and 
others  took  to  the  airwaves  to  explain  the 
action.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Elliott 
Abrama  has  appeared  several  times  to 
defend  U&  policy  in  Central  America:  stich 
other  assorted  heavy  hitters  as  former  na- 
tional security  adviser  Robert  C.  McFarlane 
and  even  former  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger  have  submitted  to  long-distance 
questioning  by  foreign  reporters. 

Worldnet  is  now  considered  by  many  "the 
Jewel  in  the  crown"  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's vigorous  effort  to  combat  Soviet 
"diBinformatlon"  techniques,  and  to  win 
friends  and  Influence  people  to  think  kindly 
about  UjB.  policies  and  life  styles.  In  an  era 
of  drastic  ooat-cuttlng  by  the  Oovemment. 
the  nSIA's  budget  has  Increased  more  than 
80  per  cent  during  the  Reagan  years  from 
$4S8  million  to  $837  million,  and  television 
is  giving  the  far-flung  agency  (200  posts  in 
137  countries)  a  bully  pulpit  unlmaglned 
when  the  DSIA  came  into  being  In  1963. 

Indeed,  the  appetite  for  American  pro- 
grams of  almost  any  sort  Is  enormous 
around  the  world.  The  USIA's  output  Is  dis- 
tributed by  cable  systems,  master  antennas 
in  hotels,  is  rebroadcast  in  a  few  areas  by 
local  over-the-air  stations,  and  is  picked  up 
by  satellite  dishes  In  private  hands.  TV -set 
owners  in  many  parts  of  the  world  are 
either  buying  or  building  (from  scrap  mate- 
rials) their  own  dishes  to  get  direct  recep- 
tion of  DSIA  programs  from  the  satellites. 
Plaintive  letters  arrive  from  Soviet  bloc 
countries  asking  for  detailed  Instructions  on 
how  to  buUd  the  dishes:  "I  need  very  specif- 
ic InformatkM)— exact  measurements,  sche- 
matics and  materials  used— because  I  must 
build  the  antenna  myself  from  scratch." 
said  one  letter  from  Eastern  Europe.  "Could 
I  put  the  antenna  on  the  ground  under 
bushes  .  .  .7"  Wrote  another  "We  must 
keep  [the  antennas]  in  proper  working 
order  without  the  authoHties'  knowledge." 

Two  years  ago.  the  USIA  began  a  series  of 
non-ldeologlcal.  televised  exchanges  be- 
tween prominent  U.S.  physicians  (among 
them,  heart  surgeon  Dr.  Michael  DeBakey) 
and  their  counterparts  abroad  in  the  Middle 
East.  Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
India.  The  two-hour  teleconference  to 
ICoacow  in  December  1985.  Unking  Ameri- 
can and  Soviet  cardiologists,  was  thought  to 


be  a  historic  undertaking  in  U3. -Soviet  rela- 
tions. 

Yet  another  largely  nonpoUtlcal  activity  Is 
the  USIA's  worldwide  trafficking  in  video- 
tapes. In  April  1983.  Charles  Wick  was  visit- 
ing Amman.  Jordan,  with  Alvin  Snyder,  a 
former  TV  news  producer  who  runs  the 
USIA's  television  department,  when  they 
noticed  a  long  line  of  people  outside  a  shop. 
which  they  assumed  at  first  was  a  food 
store.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  video  store,  one 
of  hundreds  In  the  city.  Wick  decided  on  the 
spot  that  the  USIA  should  get  Into  video- 
tape distribution.  More  than  four  years 
later,  half  of  all  USIA  posts  in  the  world 
offer  videotapes  free  of  rental  charges  to  all 
comers,  and  the  number  of  those  posts  Is 
growing.  Demand  for  the  tapes  has  been 
phenomenally  high,  from  Malaysia  to 
Uganda,  from  Hong  Kong  to  Turkey— fea- 
ture films  such  as  "Witness."  "A  Passage  to 
India."  Ragtime."  "Ouess  Who's  Coming  to 
Dinner",  entire  TV  series  such  as  RooU  and 
The  Constituticm:  That  DeUcate  Balance, 
programs  on  the  arts,  medicine,  science, 
travel,  history,  sports,  agriculture  how-to 
and  self-help.  The  tapes  have  Increased 
usage  of  one  USIA  library  abroad  by  50  per- 
cent; In  Kuala  Lumpur,  the  average  video- 
tape is  borrowed  nine  times  more  often  than 
the  average  book. 

"Public  diplomacy"  Is  what  this  Adminis- 
tration calls  such  govemment-to-people 
strategies  aimed  at  getting  foreigners  to  like 
and  understand  us  and  our  foreign  policies. 
Wick  is  convinced  of  the  Importance  of 
transmitting  quantities  of  information  to 
the  world,  especially  to  countries  where  in- 
formation Is  tightly  controlled.  "Just  as 
radio  was  a  further  step  In  Imparting  knowl- 
edge, beyond  the  printing  press,"  he  says, 
"television,  with  sight  and  sound,  will  be  the 
greatest  peace  guarantor  In  the  history  of 
the  world." 

Rep.  Dan  Mica  (D-Pla.),  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
International  Operations,  which  oversees 
the  USIAs  acUvltles,  caUs  World-net  "the 
supersUtion  that  America  will  never  see." 
(The  law  forbids  domestic  airing  of  the  pro- 
grams except  by  special  dispensation  of 
Congress.)  It's  a  service  that  has  "untapped 
and  unlimited  potential."  he  says,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  needs  to  be  monitored  closely 
by  Congress  to  assure  that  narrow  political 
and  partisan  views  of  any  ptarticular  Admin- 
istration are  not  conveyed  to  the  world  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  broader  consensus 
views  of  the  Congress.  "That  concern  Is 
ever-present  In  the  Congress,"  Mica  says. 
"We  want  to  be  sure  that  there  is  a  true  bal- 
ance and  not  Just  tokenism— that  they  don't 
throw  In  Just  enough  opposition  spokesmen 
to  say  they  had  a  balanced  presentation 
when  in  fact  they  did  not."  The  agency 
claims  that  it  is.  In  fact,  scrupulous  about 
conveying  opposing  views.  After  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Iran  arms  sale  controversy,  for 
example,  the  USIA  aired  a  half-hour  version 
of  the  Tower  Commissions  preas  conference 
to  Latin  America,  and  a  report  of  the  con- 
ference also  appeared  as  a  news  item  In  the 
E^uropean  broadcasts. 

In  future  years,  when  the  USIA's  global 
TV  network  Is  fully  in  place  and  can  reach 
into  the  planet's  dark  comers,  It  could  con- 
stitute the  most  powerful  instrument  of 
propaganda  ever  owned  by  any  nation  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Isn't  there  a  chance 
for  mischief  there  by  some  strong-willed 
President  Intent  on  promoting  (what  might 
be)  dangerous  and  erratic  policies?  "Con- 
gress Is  willing  to  take  that  risk, "  says  Rep- 
resenUtive  Mica,  "because  there  is  a  mes- 


sage" about  America— its  culture  and  broad 
alms— "that  needs  to  be  conveyed  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. "  And  the  most  effective 
medium  for  that  task  is  television. 

At  the  root  of  the  USIA's  growing  capac- 
ity and  desire  to  circle  the  globe  with  TV 
programs  Is  the  understanding— shared  by 
the  Soviets— that  the  world  has  entered  a 
new  phase  of  Ideological  confrontation,  a 
kind  of  Star  Wars  of  Ideas  In  which  the  su- 
perpowers contend,  dally  and  energetically, 
for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  ordinary  people. 

The  game  is  afoot— or  perhaps  aloft, 
home  by  satellites  22.300  miles  over  tne 
equator.  The  planet's  future  may  depend,  to 
a  large  degree,  on  who  plays  that  game  most 
skillfully.* 


FARMLAND  SALES  INCREASINO 

•  Mr.  B08CHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  (x>Ueaffue8,  an  article  printed 
Friday.  May  1.  1987,  In  the  New  York 
Times,  entitled  "Foreclosed  Farms 
Being  Sold  as  Land  Values  Start  to 
Rise."  The  article  points  out  that  agri- 
cultural lenders  are  beginning  to  sell 
acreage  acquired  during  the  past  few 
years.  Some  farmers  are  beginning  to 
feel  that  the  land  market  has  bot- 
tomed and  have  started  buying.  This 
action  reflects  new  optimism  in  the 
national  depressed  farm  economy.  The 
farmland  value  decline  appears  to 
have  ended.  Mark  Drabenstott,  re- 
search officer  and  economist  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas  City. 
MO.  tMises  the  optimism  on  the  atti- 
tude of  the  worst  being  over  rather 
than  on  a  really  strong  economic  pic- 
ture. 

A  recent  survey  of  banks  and  other 
lenders  in  Minnesota.  Iowa,  and  the 
Dakotas  showed  similar  attitudes.  The 
vast  majority  say  prices  have  bot- 
tomed out. 

Facers  have  purchased  two-thirds 
of  the  lender-owned  land,  while  out- 
side Investors  have  acquired  remaining 
acreages  at  prices  that  are  50  percent 
of  the  1981  peak  value.  Fifty  percent 
of  the  purchasing  farmers  are  payii\g 
cash  for  the  land  according  to  Leslie 
Horsager.  vice  president  of  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Co.  According  to 
lenders,  no  significant  sales  of  farm- 
land has  accrued  to  foreign  Investors. 
Land  sales  have  increased  since  farm- 
ers and  Investors  feel  they  can  profit- 
ably Invest  money.  The  Farm  Credit 
System  estimates  they  sell  6  percent 
of  their  inventory  of  farmland  month- 
ly, using  conventional  terms  with  an 
annual  sales  price  of  102  percent  of 
the  appraised  value.  Many  of  these 
farmers  are  not  expanding  their  oper- 
ation, but  are  renting  the  land  to 
younger  farmers  and  to  former  land- 
owners. 

The  Farm  Credit  System  is  selling 
land  at  a  rate  two  to  three  times  what 
was  sold  a  year  ago.  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  the  lender  of 
last  resort,  has  sold  209  of  the  5.000 
farms  acquired  ending  their  self-lm- 


poaed  sales  moratorium.  Also,  private 
industry  has  slowly  been  moving  land. 

While  trouble  still  persists  for  many 
farmers,  the  article  points  out  that  the 
fatrmland  values  may  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  market. 

The  article  follows: 
FoaacLOSKD  Farms  Bbimo  Solo  as  Laitd 
Valuks  Staxt  To  Rise 
(By  William  Robblns) 

OsAWATOMiK.  KS.— The  country's  major 
agricultural  lenders  are  beginning  to  sell 
much  of  the  vast  acreage  they  have  been 
taking  over  from  troubled  farmers  for  the 
last  few  years. 

"I've  always  been  told  that  when  the 
farmer  starts  buying  you  will  have  seen  the 
bottom  of  the  market."  said  Rick  Attig,  a 
farm  manager  In  northwestern  Iowa.  "Well, 
the  farmers  have  started  buying." 

The  purchasers  by  farmers  as  well  as  in- 
vestors reflect  a  new  optimism  about  the  na- 
tional farm  economy,  which  has  l>een  in  re- 
cession for  much  of  this  decade.  The  long 
slide  in  farmland  values,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal tMLSis  for  agricutural  credit,  appears  to 
be  endlnr.  Indeed,  in  some  areas,  particular- 
ly in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  farmland  values  are 
rising. 

KCONOmSTS  AXX  ENCOnmAGKB 

Many  economists,  while  noting  that  trou- 
ble spots  remain,  find  this  and  other  aspects 
of  the  agricultural  picture  more  encourag- 
ing than  any  they  have  seen  In  recent  years. 

Farming  costs.  Including  Interest  rates, 
have  declined  from  the  peaks  that  helped 
bring  on  the  agricultural  recession,  al- 
though Interest  rates  are  now  Incllng  up 
again.  The  total  national  farm  debt  has 
fallen  about  12  percent  over  the  last  two 
years,  from  $198.7  bllUon  to  $174  bllUon. 
And  farm  Income  this  year  is  expected  to 
total  $31  billion  to  $33  billion,  up  from  $29 
billion  last  year. 

"I  think  we  are  seeing  a  turaround  in  farm 
psychology."  said  Mark  Drabenstott.  re- 
search officer  and  economist  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  "It  is 
based  on  the  worst  being  over  rather  than 
on  a  really  strong  economic  picture,  but 
people  are  positioning  themselves  for  the 
future." 

TRK  LAMD  IS  COMIHG  BACK 

Harry  Milne,  a  70-year-old  farmer  here  In 
southeastem  Kansas  who  has  built  a  repu- 
tation for  astute  land  dealings,  went  out  the 
other  day  and  bought  a  farm  he  had  been 
watching  for  two  years,  waiting  for  the 
right  price.  "I  believe  the  land  is  coming 
back."  he  said.  "I  don't  think  land  is  going 
to  get  any  lower,  and  I  think  you're  going  to 
see  a  steady  rise  for  the  next  20  yean." 

Prices  being  paid  are  often  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  peak  they  reached  In  1981. 
but  they  vary  widely  from  region  to  region 
and  from  one  type  of  farmland  to  another. 
Mr.  Milne,  for  example,  recently  paid  $250 
an  acre  for  some  pasture  but  was  subse- 
quently outbid  by  an  outside  Investor  when 
he  sought  to  buy  similar  land  nearby  for  a 
comparable  price. 

Oood  cropland  in  Missouri  is  now  selling 
for  about  $550  an  acre,  lenders  there  say. 
while  some  recent  sales  of  some  of  the  Isest 
land  in  Illinois  have  been  reported  recently 
at  prices  as  high  as  $2,000  an  acre.  Up  in  his 
area  of  Iowa,  according  to  Mr.  Attig,  good 
land  is  going  for  $1,100  to  $1,300  an  acre. 

BUTXHS  AU  MOSTLY  FARMKItS 

Here  in  southeastem  Kansas,  the  average 
price  for  cropland  is  $400  to  $500  an  acre. 


"and  that's  up  about  30  to  36  percent."  said 
Gary  Hosack.  a  realty  executive  in  nearby 
Paola. 

The  ciirrent  situation  follows  a  boom  and- 
bust  decade,  with  exuberant  Investment  in 
land  and  equipment  by  farmers  in  the  late 
1970's.  Many  wound  up  heavily  in  debt  in 
the  1980's,  often  losing  to  their  lenders  the 
land  they  had  put  up  as  collateral  for  their 
expansion.  The  principal  farm  lenders,  usu- 
ally with  considerable  reluctance,  thus  accu- 
mulated about  5.5  million  acres.  This  Is 
about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  country's 
billion  acres  of  farmland. 

Many  farmers  remain  heavily  in  debt. 
"It's  going  to  be  a  very  difficult  year  for 
those  still  facing  those  heavy  debts."  Mr. 
Drabenstott. 

"But.  viewed  as  a  whole,"  he  said,  "farm- 
ing is  going  to  have  an  excellent  year.  Live- 
stock will  produce  very  strong  profits,  and 
grains  producers  will  get  very  strong  returns 
from  Oovemment  programs."  The  grain 
producers  depend  on  (jovemment  subsidies 
for  about  half  their  gross  income,  and  live- 
stock producers  are  getting  higher  prices 
while  paying  less  for  feed. 

FEARS  POR  MARKET  EASED 

Land  values  in  Mr.  Drabenstott's  district, 
which  includes  much  of  the  grain-producing 
Middle  West,  continued  to  fall  In  the  last 
quarter  of  1986  but  now  appear  to  be  stea- 
dying, he  said.  "The  anecdotal  evidence  I 
am  getting,"  he  said,  "is  that  quite  a  bit  of 
land  is  changing  hands  at  prices  that  are 
firm." 

The  speed-up  in  land  sales  appears  to  have 
happened  largely  because  prices  have  fallen 
to  a  level  where  farmers  and  investors  could 
buy  tracts  and  make  money.  The  evidence 
of  demand  for  tne  land  appears  to  have  ooi- 
stered  prices  and  eased  fears  among  farmers 
and  lenders  that  wide-scale  selling  by  the 
lenders  might  further  depress  land  values. 

"Six  months  ago  the  big  inventory  was  de- 
pressing the  market,"  said  Mr.  Drabenstott. 
Now,  he  said,  with  signs  of  increased  buying, 
people  are  looking  at  the  land  that  is  avail- 
able "more  as  an  opportunity." 

The  biggest  Inventory  of  troubled  farm- 
land has  been  accumulated  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Credit  System,  a  giant  organization  of 
cooperative  lending  units  that  itself  has 
fallen  on  hard  times.  The  system  has  ac- 
quired about  2.2  million  acres,  now  valued  at 
about  $1  billion,  according  to  Hugh  Macklin, 
president  of  the  Farm  Oedit  System  Cap- 
ital Corporation,  a  new  branch  created  to 
help  handle  problem  losins  and  landhold- 
ings. 

"The  land  was  always  for  sale— there  Just 
weren't  many  buyers,"  he  said.  "We  are  sell- 
ing at  the  market  and  on  conventional 
terms,  and  on  average  our  farms  are  selling 
at  102  percent  of  appraised  value." 

IT  VARIES  FROM  STATE  TO  STATE 

Experiences  differ  according  to  types  and 
quality  of  land  being  sold,  lenders  and  land 
agents  say.  Despite  the  new  ebullience  of 
the  cattle  industry,  values  of  ranchland  con- 
tinue to  sag.  As  might  be  expected,  the  best 
land  in  the  most  productive  states  is  most 
likely  to  show  price  gains. 

"Things  seem  to  t>e  moving,  but  it  varies 
from  sUte  to  sUte,"  said  John  Lord,  vice 
president  of  the  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  which  Is  an  agricultur- 
al lender.  "In  the  better  areas  we  detect 
some  strength.  In  the  Mississippi  Delta,  we 
see  some  Improvement  as  well  as  in  Illinois 
and  Iowa  In  the  Midwest.  Even  In  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  we  are  seeing  some  stability. 
The  majority  are  not  moving  up,  but  we  are 
not  seeing  any  new  erosion  of  values." 


Some  of  the  lenders  seem  surprised  at  the 
number  and  resotirces  of  the  buyers  who  are 
now  turning  out. 

More  than  two-thirds  are  local  farmers, 
often  elderly  like  Mr.  Milne,  the  lenders  say. 
"A  surprising  number— a  little  over  50  per- 
cent—are making  deals  for  all  cash, "  said 
Leslie  Horsager,  vice  president  of  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company.  "They  see  land 
as  an  alternative  to  certificates  of  deposit." 

Most  of  the  other  buyers  are  borrowing 
relatively  little  so  as  to  Increase  the  poten- 
tial for  return  on  their  investment  and 
reduce  risk  by  keeping  their  debt  and  other 
costs  down. 

OUTSIDE  IMVBSTORS  ALSO  BUTIMG 

The  lenders  say  that  most  of  the  local 
farmers  who  are  now  buying  did  not  borrow 
heavily  in  the  boom  years,  either.  Many 
have  seen  their  children  move  away,  al- 
though some,  like  Mr.  Milne,  are  expanding 
an  estate  in  hopes  that  the  children  will 
someday  be  able  to  return  to  the  land.  How- 
ever, many  of  them  are  now  renting  the 
land  to  younger  farmers,  and  frequently  to 
former  owners  who  had  been  victims  of  the 
boom-and-bust  cycle. 

The  rest  of  those  buying  from  lenders  are 
outside  Investors,  purchasers  like  Clifford 
Wolfswinkel  of  Mesa,  Ariz.,  although  few 
operate  on  so  large  a  scale.  Mr.  Wolfswinkel 
has  bought  dozens  of  farms  In  northwest 
Iowa,  totaling  15.000  acres,  and  he  plans  to 
buy  abfSut  10.000  acres  more,  he  said  the 
other  day. 

Mr.  Wolfswinkel.  who  is  a  real  estate  de- 
veloper, rents  the  farms  to  lowans,  often  to 
their  former  owners.  At  current  land  prices, 
he  said,  the  rents  sometimes  produce  a 
return  on  his  Investments  as  high  as  12  per- 
cent. 

The  lenders  say  they  have  made  no  signif- 
icant recent  sales  of  cropland  to  foreign  in- 
terests. 

ACTIVITY  THROUGHOUT  THE  SYSTEM 

The  lending  groups  vary  widely  in  the  way 
they  have  handled  the  land  they  have  taken 
over.  The  Farm  Credit  System,  the  biggest 
of  the  land  acquirers,  is  now  also  the  biggest 
seller.  Mr.  Macklin  estimates  It  is  now  sell- 
ing about  6  percent  of  Its  Inventory  every 
month.  "There  is  activity  throughout  the 
system,"  he  said.  "And  where  we  have  num- 
bers it  look  like  we're  selling  two  and  a  half 
to  three  times  what  we  were  selling  a  year 
ago." 

But  he  said  that  because  of  continuing 
long-term  credit  problems,  many  farmers 
were  still  losing  their  land,  much  of  it  to  the 
Farm  Credit  System. 

The  next  largest  holders  of  foreclosed 
land— the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
which  is  the  lender  of  last  resort  to  dis- 
tresed  farmers,  and  life  insurance  compa- 
nies—appear to  be  more  conservative  in 
their  sales  activity. 

Farmers  Home  had  an  inventory  of  about 
5,000  farms  totaling  about  1.47  million  acres 
and  worth  about  $833  million  at  the  end  of 
1986.  according  to  Joseph  O'NeUl,  the  agen- 
cy's spokesman.  Prom  last  Oct.  1,  when  it 
broke  a  self-imposed  moratorium  on  farm 
sales,  to  the  end  of  the  year,  Farmers  Home 
sold  a  total  of  209  farms.  Mr.  O'NeiU  said. 

tSx.  Lord  of  John  Hancock  said,  "Our  feel- 
ing for  the  past  two  years  has  been  that  it 
was  not  a  time  to  t>e  selling."  Even  now.  he 
said,  the  company  is  moving  slowly. 

IDKRTirYIllG  WHAT  TO  SKLL 

"We  have  screened  our  portfolio  and  tried 
to  identify  those  properties  that  are  diffi- 
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cult  to  nuiiate."  he  nkt  "and  we  have  Iden- 
tified MNne  for  ImmedUte  dlaposlUon." 

There  are  no  central  aouroea  of  Informa- 
tion on  land  acquired  from  dlatreaaed  farm- 
era  by  either  the  life  Insurer*  or  the  banka. 
Mr.  Homcer  of  Prudential  offera  an  "edu- 
cated guesi"  that  the  insurers'  inventories. 
valued  at  $1.6  blUlon.  total  at  least  1.5  bU- 
Uoo  acres.  James  C.  Webster,  publisher  of 
The  Agricultural  Credit  Letter,  estimates 
the  banks'  holdings  at  about  400.000  acres 
with  a  value  of  $S50  million. 

There  are  no  daU  on  sales  of  bank-ac- 
quired lands,  according  to  officials  of  the 
American  Bankers  Aaaoclstlon.  But  others 
say  the  bankers  have  tended  to  dispose  of 
their  acquisitions  more  quickly  than  any  of 
the  other  lenders.* 


MONITORED  RETRIEVABLE 
STORAGE  PACILrnBS 

•  lir.  EVANS.  &fr.  President,  today 
mmrks  the  1-year  anniversary  of  the 
administration's  nomination  of  three 
sites  for  detailed  site  characterization 
as  a  deep  geologic  repository.  At  the 
same  time.  The  Secretary  of  Energy 
announced  that  the  second  repository 
program  mandated  under  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  would  be  in- 
definitely postponed,  thus  declaring 
the  Department's  intent  to  ignore  the 
law. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Department  of 
Energy's  unilateral  decision  to  destroy 
the  delicate  balance  esUbUshed  by  the 
Congress  when  it  developed  the  act 
has  thrown  the  Nuclear  Waste  Pro- 
gram into  disarray.  The  Department 
of  Energy  has  lost  the  confidence  of 
both  the  States  and  affected  Indian 
tribes,  a  fact  readily  demonstrated  by 
the  scores  of  lawsuits  now  pending  in 
the  ninth  district  court  of  appeals 
challenilng  the  May  28  decision.  It  is 
also  apparent  that  the  Department's 
performance  has  caused  serious  con- 
cern in  Congress,  with  the  House  and 
Senate  agreeing  to  make  significant 
reductions  in  the  Department's  budget 
request  for  waste  activities  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  prohibition  on  drill- 
ing exploratory  shafts  at  any  of  the 
three  selected  sites   for   fiscal    year 

1987. 

If  today  marks  the  1-year  anniversa- 
ry of  the  breakdown  of  our  Nuclear 
Waste  Program,  I  am  hopeful  that  it 
will  also  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
broad  effort  by  States,  utilities,  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  to  re- 
store effectiveness  to  our  Nuclear 
Waste  Program. 

I  have  recently  introduced  legisla- 
tion. S.  1266.  which  provides  an  equiU- 
ble  and  technically  sound  solution  to 
the  safe  storage  of  our  Nation's  spent 
fuel  and  high-level  radioactive  waste. 
This  bill  would  establish  four  regional 
monitored  retrievable  storage  [MRS] 
facilities  across  the  country  to  store 
the  Nation's  nuclear  waste  safely 
while  it  cools  and  much  of  its  radioac- 
tivity decays  away,  making  handling 
and  disposal  significantly  easier  and 
less  costly.  I  am  also  aware  that  Con- 


gressman Sn>  Moaiusoif  from  Wash- 
ington has  proposed  lang\iage  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  which  would 
authorise  a  2-year  examination  of  the 
regional  MBS  option. 

After  my  recent  trip  with  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee  to  ex- 
amine the  Swedish  and  French  nucle- 
ar waste  progams,  I  am  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  MRS  facilities 
can  provide  safe,  cost-effective  storage 
for  nuclear  waste,  while  giving  us  nec- 
essary time  to  ensure  that  our  final 
disposal  option  is  safe,  responsible  and 
technically  soimd. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  all  of  us  to  fashion  a  true  mid- 
course  correction  for  a  program  which 
has  become  seriously  flawed,  and  I 
look  forwswd  to  working  with  other 
Senators  as  we  set  about  this  difficult 
task. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  S. 
1266  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  well 
as  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  recently  received 
from  several  Washington  State  legisla- 
tors outlining  their  support  for  the 
MRS  concept  and  two  editorials  on 
this  subject. 

The  material  f  ollows: 

(Prom  the  Spokesman-Review.  Apr.  39. 
1»87] 

WASTS-DisrosAL  Steps  Should  Comb  oi 
Okobs 

Washington  Sen.  Daniel  J.  Evans,  a  key 
member  of  the  Senate  committee  that  over- 
sees the  U.S.  Energy  Department,  came 
home  from  a  tour  of  European  storage  fa- 
cilities for  nuclear  wastes  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  United  SUtes  is  "going  about 
It  backwards. " 

"It"  Is  the  Energy  Department's  program 
to  find  a  safer  and  more  permanent  resting 
place  for  spent  fuel  from  commercial  nucle- 
ar power  reactors. 

Currently.  thU  hot  and  highly  radioactive 
waste  simmers  In  overcrowded  "swimming 
pool"  storage  at  the  reactors  where  it  is  pro- 
duced. As  part  of  the  deal  that  made  nucle- 
ar power  feasible,  the  federal  govenunent 
promised  years  ago  to  take  responsibility  for 
this,  the  most  lethal  and  long-lived  garbage 
mankind  has  produced. 

But  Evans  points  out  that  In  its  rush  to 
met  the  awesome  challenge  Xifion  It— safe 
storage  of  nuclear  wastes  for  10.000  years— 
the  Biiergy  Department  Is  "attempting  to 
move  to  a  final  solution  before  having  deter- 
mined an  interim  one." 

Indeed,  the  Energy  Departments  search 
for  a  permanent  repository  counts  on  stor- 
age technology  that  has  not  been  fuly  devel- 
oped or  tested. 

And  the  site-selection  process  U  In  deep 
trouble.  One  of  the  three  finalist  sites.  In 
Texas.  slU  atop  the  vast  Ogallala  aquifer, 
from  which  farmers  in  several  sUtes  pump 
irrigation  water.  Another,  at  Hanford.  sits 
In  basalt  with  a  tendency  for  stress  frac- 
tures, saturated  with  ground  water.  Just  five 
miles  from  the  Columbia  River.  Politics 
swept  aside  geologic  concerns  In  the  selec- 
tion of  the  finalist  sites.  « 

This  contaminated  process  does  not  In- 
spire confidence  In  what  would  be  perma- 
nent. Irretrievable  storage:  nor  has  the  gov- 
ernment earned  much  confidence  with  its 
track  record  of  leaks  from  earlier  nuclear 


waste  storage  technologies  that  It  once  pro- 
nounced safe. 

Concerns  such  as  these,  plus  the  Interim- 
storage  approach  Evans  found  In  Europe, 
lend  support  to  the  notion  of  an  Interim 
storage  program  In  the  United  SUtes  which 
would  allow  time  for  more  careful  analysis 
of  permanent  storage  systems  plus  the  de- 
velopment of  new  technology. 

Spent  fuel  loses  a  significant  portion  of  Its 
radioactivity  and  heat  In  the  first  few  dec- 
ades: thus,  retrievable  storage  of  nuclear 
wastes  (or  30  or  40  years  would  reduce  the 
challenges  facing  a  permanent  repository. 

Furthermore,  the  spent  fuel  does  contain 
potentially  valuable  elements  and  energy, 
and  while  reprocessing  has  (ailed  to  work 
well  with  existing  technology,  it  Is  quite  pos- 
sible that  technically  and  economically 
practical  reprocessing  technology  may 
appear  wittiln  a  few  decades,  with  obvious 
impact  on  the  need  for  a  permanent  reposi- 
tory. 

The  Energy  Department  has,  In  fact,  been 
working  toward  a  single  monitored  retrieva- 
ble storage  facility,  using  technology  similar 
to  one  proven  method  Evans  saw  in  Europe: 
dry  storage  In  above-ground  concrete  casks. 
Such  a  facility  would  be  located  in  Tennes- 
see, close  to  more  than  80  percent  of  the  na- 
tions  commercial  nuclear  waste.  But  the 
current  concept  would  Involve  only  short- 
term  storage  and  repackaging  for  stilpment 
to  a  repository. 

Bearing  all  this  In  mind.  Evans  Is  drafting 
an  amendment  to  the  federal  law  that  led  to 
the  now-discredited  search  for  a  permanent 
repository.  He  envisions  a  search  for  up  to 
foiu"  monitored  retrievable  storage  sites, 
with  sUtes  that  would  be  home  to  them  to 
l>e  compensated  by  substantial  cash  pay- 
ments taken  from  the  utilities  and  ultimate- 
ly the  ratepayers  who  benefit  from  nuclear 
power.  He  also  would  have  these  sites  func- 
tion for  a  few  decades  Instead  of  the  much 
shorter  term  envisioned  for  the  single  site  In 
Tennessee. 

Evans'  proposal  makes  a  great  deal  of 
sense.  In  addition  to  the  appeal  of  retrieva- 
ble storage,  which  allows  (or  correction  of 
unanticipated  problems,  storage  reasonably 
close  to  the  plants  where  waste  is  produced 
diminishes  the  risks  associated  with  high- 
way transportation  of  this  deadly  cargo. 

However,  there  remains  a  substantial  po- 
litical problem.  Tennessee  has  fought  long 
and  hard  against  the  proposed  monitored 
retrievable  storage  site  within  its  borders, 
and  finding  three  more  sites  would  be  three 
times  as  difficult. 

Still.  Evans  is  onto  something,  and  it 
merits  serious  consideration. 

[From  the  Wenatchee  World.  May  1. 1987] 

EvAMS  Leads  oh  Waste  Idea 

(By  Steve  Lachowicz) 

We  need  to  keep  encouraging  Senator  Dan 
Evans  in  his  push  to  ctiange  the  emphasis 
on  nuclear  waste  from  a  permanent  reposi- 
tory to  a  monitored  retrivable  storage 
(MRS)  facility.  A  reliable  temporary  solu- 
tion is  better  than  an  unreliable  permanent 
one. 

Monitored  Retrievable  Storage  means  nu- 
clear waste  would  be  put  In  an  easy  form  for 
handling  (perhaps  glasslfled)  and  then 
stored  In  secure,  radlatlon-proof  structures 
where  It  could  t>e  monitored.  Instead  of 
trying  to  stash  It  away  permanently  and  re- 
motely in  some  deep  hole  in  the  ground. 

Evans  has  floated  the  MRS  idea  out 
around  the  North-west  the  past  (ew  months, 
and  now  he's  finally  announced  he  plans  to 


introduce  a  specific  bUl  In  Congress  soon. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  establish  up 
to  four  MRS  faculties  In  different  regions  of 
the  country  and  would  likely  provide  each 
host  state  with  lease  pasrments  that  could 
exceed  tlOO  million  a  year. 

Here  In  Washington  we  could  certainly 
put  the  money  to  good  use. 

Evans  admiu  Hanford  is  a  likely  candi- 
date to  become  one  of  these  foutr  MRS  fa- 
cilities because  it  already  contains  two- 
thirds  of  the  nation's  military  radioactive 
wastes. 

Having  one  of  the  MRS  sites  at  Hanford 
should  be  no  cause  for  alarm.  If  anything,  it 
should  be  seen  as  an  opportunity  to  be  more 
aggressive  In  cleaning  up  existing  wastes 
which  are  already  causing  problems  there. 

"We  are  doing  a  miserable  job  of  handling 
waste  at  Hanford."  Evans  said  at  a  press 
briefing  a  week  ago.  "We  need  an  MRS  or 
the  defense  equivalent  of  an  MRS  at  Hand- 
ford  right  now."  Evans  said  constructing  an 
MRS  at  Hanford  would  speed  up  cleaning 
efforts  there  while  slowing  down  the  na- 
tion's search  for  a  permanent  high-level  nu- 
clear repository. 

As  has  been  suggested  numerous  times 
before  In  this  space,  the  Idea  of  having  sev- 
eral MRS  sites  designed  to  handle  wastes 
for  maybe  100  years  or  so  would  give  us  time 
to  develop  new  technologies  (or  the  more 
permanent  disposal  o(  radioactive  waste. 
Evans  was  apparently  greatly  encouraged  by 
a  recent  visit  he  made  to  Sweden  and 
France  to  look  at  their  waste-handling  tech- 
niques. 

He  told  the  press,  "The  trip  strongly  rein- 
forced my  view  that  we  are  going  about  it 
backwards  here," 

It  borders  on  the  nonsensical  to  delude 
ourselves  that  we  can  develop  any  system 
today  which  can  be  guaranteed  not  to  fail 
for  10,000  years.  But  that's  what  we've  been 
trying  to  do  In  seeking  a  site  for  a  perma- 
nent underground  repository.  We  could 
handle  these  wastes  a  lot  more  safety,  a  lot 
more  inexpensively  and  a  lot  more  confi- 
dently If  wed  keep  them  on  or  near  the  sur- 
face In  retrievable  (orm  which  can  be  easUy 
and  constantly  checked. 

By  spreading  (our  sites  around  the  coun- 
try, wed  also  be  better  preparing  ourselves 
for  sharing  the  ulitmate  disposal  responsi- 
bility nationwide,  assuming  it  still  Involves 
some  sort  of  geological  burial.  The  East  will 
be  used  to  shipping  and  handling  wastes  In 
that  part  o(  the  country,  and  the  West. 
South  and  North  might  become  equally 
comfortable  doing  the  same  thing. 

This  notion  of  monitored  retrievable  stor- 
age makes  the  most  basic  kind  of  sense.  Un- 
fortunately, as  we've  seen  too  many  times 
t>efore  the  Congress,  that's  no  guarantee  It 
will  ever  come  close  to  passing. 

At  least  we  can  give  It  our  best  shot. 
There's  no  one  better  than  Dan  Evans  to 
lead  the  way. 

Wasrimctoh  State  I^gislatuee. 

Olympia,  WA.  May  11.  1987. 

H(m.  DAHIEL  J.  EVAMS. 

U^  Senator.  Hart  SeruUe  Office  BuOdino. 

Wathington,  DC. 
Subject:  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act. 

Deak  Sejiator  Evaks:  There  is  now  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  Is  not  working  as  plaimed.  The 
nation  Is  struggling  to  find  a  politically  ac- 
ceptable course  (or  the  long-term  disposal  o( 
high-level  nuclear  waste.  The  time  has  come 
to  revise  the  Act.  We  believe  It  might  be 
(rultful  to  focus  on  a  shorter  term  solution 
which  keeps  our  long  term  options  open. 


This  solution  could  be  a  national  regional 
system  of  Monitored  Retrievable  Storage.  If 
done  correctly,  there  could  be  substantial 
benefits  to  the  sUte  of  Washington  with 
such  a  system. 

A  study  of  a  potential  regional  Monitored 
Retrievable  Storage  system  would  be  worth- 
while for  Washington  (or  these  reasons: 

1.  Despite  the  best  congressional  Inten- 
tions, de(ense  waste  cleanup  is  proceeding 
too  slowly.  Siting  of  an  MRS  facility  at  Han- 
ford would  provide  leverage  for  cleanup  of 
the  defense  waste  located  on  the  Reserva- 
tion. 

2.  The  proposed  cutback  In  nuclear  pro- 
duction at  Hanford.  including  USDOE's  pro- 
jection for  the  N  Reactor  going  off  line  In 
1995,  could  lead  to  a  loss  of  Interest  by 
USDOE  In  cleaning  up  the  Reservation.  Not 
only  would  an  MRS  help  assure  cleanup.  It 
would  also  provide  jobs  (or  workers  who 
might  lose  their  production  Jobs.  We  esti- 
mate operating  an  MRS  could  provide  as 
many  as  1,200  Jobs  per  year. 

3.  The  nation  Is  at  a  political  Impasse  In 
the  siting  o(  a  respository.  Recent  proposals 
Include  forcing  a  repository  on  a  state 
which  Is  bitterly  opposed  to  It.  This  is  not 
the  basis  for  good  policy  making.  If  Wash- 
ington were  to  participate  In  an  Interim  so- 
lution for  handling  high-level  waste 
through  an  MRS,  this  might  help  ease  the 
way  for  a  cooperative  approach  by  other 
states  to  address  this  severe  luttional  prob- 
lem. 

4.  In  fact,  the  country  Just  does  not  seem 
ready  for  the  siting  of  a  permanent  reposi- 
tory. We  might  be  far  better  off  taking  a 
modified  approach,  along  the  lines  we  see  in 
Europe.  The  European  model  of  interim 
storage  of  high  level  wastes  seems  to  have 
avoided  the  public  outrage  which  haunts 
our  national  search  (or  a  permanent  reposi- 
tory. 

5.  An  MRS  at  Hanford  would  accept 
wastes  generated  In  the  Northwest  region. 
Including  WMP-2.  Trojan,  and  the  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory,  as  well  as 
the  defense  wastes  on  the  Hanford  Reserva- 
tion. The  additional  transportation  risks  to 
Washington  associated  with  such  a  project 
would  be  small.  A  national  regional  system 
would  reduce  transjiortatlon  risks  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  when  compared  to  the 
current  USDOE  scenario  o(  a  single  eastern 
IfRS  and  a  permanent  Western  repository. 

6.  Regional  storage  o(  high-level  waste  has 
the  simple,  but  compelling,  notion  o(  equity. 
Those  parts  of  the  country  which  benefit 
from  nuclear  t>ower,  also  generate  wastes, 
should  also  own  the  responsibility  for  the 
safe  storage  of  those  wastes.  Pitting  the 
Elastem  United  States  against  the  West, 
which  seems  to  be  our  national  policy,  is  not 
a  responsible  approach.  Wastes  should  be 
handled  by  those  who  generate  them. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  there  are 
substantial  risks  involved  in  a  regional  MRS 
system,  and  in  particular,  siting  a  combined 
defense  and- commercial  MRS  at  Hanford. 
Nevertheless,  we  l>elleve  that  the  Idea  war- 
rants a  hard  look.  We  were  pleased  to  note 
that  Congressman  Morrison  recently  per- 
suaded a  House  Subcommittee  on  E^nergy 
Research  and  Development  to  add  (5  mil- 
lion to  an  authorization  bill  for  the  study  of 
a  regional  MRS. 

We  urge  you  to  support  this  approach. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  our  re- 
quest. We  look  forward  to  learning  your 
thinking  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 
Senator  Max  E.  Benltz.  RepresenUtlves 
Shirley  Hanklns,  Peter  T.  Brooks.  Jim 
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Jesemlg.  Senators  Lois  J.  Stratton. 
Cliff  Bailey.  Jerry  Baling.  Representa- 
tives P.J.  Gallagher,  Fred  O.  MLay, 
Senator  Irv  Newhouse,  Representa- 
tives Mike  Todd,  Seth  Armstrong. 
Nancy  Rust.  Dick  Nelson.  Dick  Barnes. 
Jolene  Unsoeld.  Ken  O.  Jacobsen, 
Louise  Miller.  John  A.  Moyer.  Sim 
Wilson,  and  Senators  Emllio  Cantu. 
Bill  Smltherman.  Gary  A.  Nelson. 
Alan  Bluechel,  Brad  Owen. 

S.  1266 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haute  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   Statet   of 
America  in  Congress  assenMed, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTFLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "High-Level 
Radioactive  Waste  Storage  Act  of  1987". 

SEC.  Z.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  MONfrORED  RETRIEV- 
ABLE STORAGE  FAOLrnES. 

Subtitle  C  of  title  I  of  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  1982  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  after  the  ci«>tion  for  such 
subtitle  the  following: 

"Part  1— Siting  and  Consthuction  or  the 
First  Monitored  Retrievable  Storage 
Facilitt"; 

and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Part  2— AoDmoNAL  Monitored 
Retrievable  Storage  Facilities 

"findings 

"Sec.  145.  The  Congress  finds  tliat  — 

"(1)  the  storage  and  disposal  of  high-level 
radioactive  waste  Is  a  national  problem  that 
requires  a  partnership  between  Federal 
Government  and  States,  local  governments, 
and  Indian  tribes  to  resolve: 

"(2)  the  present  situation  of  the  Federal 
nuclear  waste  program  is  In  serious  disarray 
and  requires  a  substantial  mid-course  cor- 
rection: 

"(3)  the  location  of  storage  and  disposal 
sites  for  high-level  radioactive  waste  should 
reflect,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  prox- 
imity to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  generation 
of  nuclear  power  (or  electricity: 

"(4)  each  region  o(  the  country  which  ben- 
edts  from  the  generation  of  nuclear  power 
should  equitably  bear  the  full  costs  of  the 
Interim  storage  and  long-term  disposal  of 
spent  nuclear  fuel  through  the  siting  and 
development  of  regional  monitored  retrieva- 
ble storage  facilities: 

"(5)  the  storage  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  in  monitored  retrievable  storage  fa- 
cilities for  a  period  of  fifty  years  or  more 
offers  numerous  technical  advantages,  in- 
cluding reduction  In  thermal  load  and  radio- 
activity and  substantial  reductions  In  the 
final  cost  of  geologic  disposal: 

"(6)  a  system  of  regional  monitored  re- 
trievable storage  facilities  offers  a  safe  and 
scientifically  sound  solution  to  resolve  the 
Institutional  and  technical  questions  regard- 
ing the  safe  storage  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  while  providing  our  society  more  time 
to  resolve  the  long-term  issues  regarding 
permanent  disposal: 

"(7)  thorough  technical  analysis  and  sci- 
entific credibility  should  be  the  basis  and 
primary  criteria  for  the  guidelines  for  the 
selection  of  any  nuclear  waste  disposal  facil- 
ity: 

"(8)  greater  compensation,  based  on  a 
long-term  rental  concept,  should  be  offered 
to  State  and  local  governments  following 
the  selection  of  a  technically  sound  site  and 
licensing  by  the  Conunission; 
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"<•)  high-level  rmdioMtive  waate  In  the 
fonn  of  ipent  nuclev  fuel  oontalni  a  Urte 
■ouroe  of  vmluable  energy  that  future  gen- 
er»tlom  may  wlah  to  extract  and  make  uae 
of.  therefore  retrtevabUlty  of  the  wa»te 
■hould  be  ennired  In  aome  manner,  and 

"(10)  the  reprocealng  of  spent  nuclear 
fuel  may  offer  significant  long-term  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  beneflU  by  recy- 
cling valuable  laotopea  of  high  energy  value 
and  by  closing  the  back  end  of  the  nuclear 
fuel  cycle. 

"gusPKHSioH  or  naiiAitiirr  ttKrosrtoRT 

ACTIVITIM  Pirm.  JAinJAMT  31.  Itti 

"Sac.  144.  (a)  SusrsMsiON.— Upon  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  part,  the  authority 
granted  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with 
rcapcrt  to  the  siting  or  construction  of  any 
repository.  Including  the  development  of 
site  characteriiatlon  plans  and  any  other  ac- 
tivities. Is  revoked  for  a  period  beglimlng  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part  and 
ending  January  31.  IW8.  

"(b)  bRBUM  RasswiamwT  or  PorarruL- 
LT  SuiTAiLi  RaroanoaT  8rr»— (IKA) 
During  the  suspension  period  provided  in 
subsection  (a)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  conduct  a  national  survey  and  prepare 
a  list  of  potentially  suitable  sites  for  a  deep 
geologic  repository  for  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  and  spent  nuclear  fuel. 

••(B)  In  conducting  the  survey,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior— 

"(I)  shall  consider,  but  need  not  be  limited 
to,  the  general  guidelines  specified  in  sec- 
tion 113(a): 

"(U)  shall  consider  a  diversity  of  geologic 
media,  and  include  sites  in  various  geologic 
media  In  the  recommendation  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy;  and 

•■(ill)  shall  not  favor  Federal  sites  over 
non-Federal  sites. 

The  list  prepared  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  Include  at  least  9  potentially  suit- 
able sites  in  at  least  3  different  geologic 
media  for  a  geologic  repository. 

'•(2)  In  addition  to  the  survey  required  by 
paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study  on  the  need  for  a  second  geologic  re- 
pository baaed  on  the  following  factors: 

■•(A)  the  most  recent  data  from  the  De- 
partment and  other  sources  on  spent  nucle- 
ar fuel  generation  estimates; 

••(B)  the  technical  advantages  afforded  by 
the  regional  monitored  retrievable  storage 
facilities  authorized  pursuant  to  part  1;  and 

•'(C)  any  technological  or  policy  changes 
In  waste  management  occtirring  in  this 
period. 

The  study  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress January  1.  IMS.  along  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  characterization  of  a  site  for  a 
second  repository,  if  necessary. 

•'(3KA)  After  receipt  of  recommendationa 
of  potentially  sulUble  sites  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1). 
and  the  Secretary  of  Energy  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shaU 
seek  to  enter  into  conaultation  and  coopera- 
tion with  States  and  Tribes. 

••(B)  On  or  before  July  1.  1M«.  the  Presi- 
dent, based  on  recommendations  of  Secre- 
tary, shall  recommend  and  submit  to  Con- 
gress at  least  one  site  for  site  ctuu^cteriza- 
tlon  activities  for  a  repository. 

••(C)  Along  with  such  recommendation, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  revised  timeta- 
ble to  the  Congress  for  the  characterization, 
licensing,  and  construction  of  such  a  reposi- 
tory. Such  a  reconunendatlon  will  Include 
neceaaary  changes  in  legislation  to  accom- 
plish the  revised  timeUble  for  the  develop- 
ment of  one  or  more  repositories. 


"(D)  If  the  study  under  paragraph  (3)  con- 
cludea  there  Is  a  need  for  a  second  reposi- 
tory, the  President,  based  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Secretary,  shall  recommend 
at  least  one  site  for  site  characterization  by 
July  1.  3003.  Such  a  site  shall  be  In  a  differ- 
ent geologic  media  from  the  first  repository. 

•'AUTHOaiZATIOH  Of  f  ACIUTlia  AKD  Sm 

snxcnoii 

••Sic.  147.  (a)  AuTHoaiZATiOM.— ( 1 )  The 
Secretary  of  Energy  is  authorized  to  develop 
and  construct  within  the  United  SUtes  3 
monitored  retrievable  storage  facilities  in 
addition  to  the  facility  described  In  part  1 
for  the  storage  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  nuclear  fuel  to  be  selected 
and  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  141  and  this  part. 

••(2)  Each  such  facility  shall  be  designed— 

••(A)  to  accommodate  spent  nuclear  fuel 
and  high-level  radioactive  waste  resulting 
from  nuclear  activities; 

"(B)  to  permit  continuous  monitoring, 
management,  and  maintenance  of  such 
spent  fuel  and  waste  for  the  foreseeable 
future; 

"(C)  to  provide  for  the  ready  retrieval  of 
such  spent  fuel  and  waste  for  further  proc- 
essing or  disiMsal;  and 

••(D)  to  safely  store  such  spent  fuel  and 
waste  as  long  as  may  be  neceaaary  by  main- 
taining such  facility  through  appropriate 
means.  Including  any  required  replacement 
of  such  facility. 

'•(3)  Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  the  siting  and  construc- 
tion of  the  first  monitored  retrievable  stor- 
age facility  pursuant  to  part  1. 

'•(b)  Site  Skijctioii  Critbhia.- The  sites 
for  3  additional  monitored  retrievable  stor- 
age facilities  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  selected  through  the  application  of 
the  following  criteria; 

"(1)  Technical  guidelines  described  in  sec- 
tion 112(a)  relating  to  geologic,  seismic,  hy- 
drologic.  geophysics,  natural  resource,  and 
water  supply  considerations; 

•(2)  Proximity  to  the  source  and  benefici- 
aries of  the  generation  of  nuclear  power, 

•'(3)  Minimizing  transportation  distances 
from  the  nuclear  power  facility  to  the  moni- 
tored retrievable  storage  facility; 

••(4)  Existing  Federal  facilities  shall  be 
considered  prior  to  non-Federal  facilities  in- 
cluding not  only  Department  of  Energy- 
owned  but  other  Federal  facilities;  and 

■•(5)  Commission  licensed  facilities,  cither 
operated  or  partially  completed  with  only  a 
construction  license,  shall  be  considered 
prior  to  consideration  of  other  non-Federal 
sites. 

"(c)  Location  op  thkkx  Aoditional 
Sma.- The  Secretary  shall  select  one  site 
in  3  of  the  4  following  regions  which  do  not 
contain  the  facility  constructed  pursuant  to 
part  1; 

"(1)  Northeast  Mid- Atlantic:  Connecticut. 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  New  York,  New 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Maryland. 

"(2)  Southeast:  Alabama.  Florida,  Oeor- 
gia.  Mississippi.  North  Carolliui.  Tennessee. 
South  Carolina.  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 
Louisiana,  and  Arkansas. 

'•(3)  Midwest  North  Central:  Indiana. 
Kansas,  Michigan.  Minnesota,  Missouri. 
Ohio.  Wisconsin.  Illinois.  Kentucky.  Okla- 
homa. Texas.  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota, 
and  Iowa. 

••(4)  West  Rocky  Mountain:  any  SUte  not 
Included  In  clause  (1).  (2).  and  (3). 
The  regions  created  by  this  subsection  re- 
flect, to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  the  re- 


gional distribution  of  the  electric  generation 
of  our  Nation's  commercial  nuclear  power  at 
the  date  of  enactment  of  thla  part. 

•'ocntSLnraa 

"8k.  148.  (a)  Prokuuiatioii  bt  thx  Sccxk- 
ta«t.— Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
velop guidelines  for  the  selection  of  3  addi- 
tional monitored  retrievable  storage  facili- 
ties based  on  the  criteria  provided  In  section 
141(b)  and  section  147(b)  and  submit  such 
guidelines  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  and  the  Com- 
miaslon  for  review. 

"(b)  EPA  ahb  NRC  Raviaw.— After  receipt 
of  the  guidelines  submitted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  and  the  Com- 
mission shall  review  the  guidelines  and 
within  18  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  part  shall  submit  guideline 
modifications  to  the  Secretary  which  shall 
be  Incorporated  Into  the  guidelines.  The 
Secretary  shall  have  the  authority  to  re- 
solve any  inconsistencies  among  such  recom- 
mendations. 

••(c)  CoMPtjrrioii  ot  GoiDELiiias.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  final  guidelines  under  this 
section  within  2  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  part. 

•'nSPLIlfSirrATIOII  AHD  (X>NSTKDCTIOIf 

•'Skc.  149.  (a)  Sm  SKLacnoii.— Using  the 
guidelines  developed  pursuant  to  section 
148.  the  Secretary  shall— 

••(1)  three  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  part  develop  and  submit  to 
Congress  a  list  of  all  potentially  suitable 
sites  for  a  monitored  retrievable  storage  fa- 
cility, including  commiaalon-hcenaed  ladll- 
tiea; 

••(2)  four  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  part  develop  a  proposal  that 
recommends  3  sites  for  monitored  retrieva- 
ble storage  facilities,  one  in  each  of  the  3  re- 
gions deacribed  In  section  147(c): 

••(3)  select  a  preferred  site  and  2  alterna- 
tive sites  within  each  region  to  be  developed 
by  Department  of  Energy  In  the  proposal; 

••(4)  submit  environmental  assessments  re- 
quired by  141(c).  along  with  proposals  to 
Congreaa;  and 

'•(5)  consult  with  the  States  and  affected 
Indian  Tribes  as  provided  In  section  117  and 
enter  into  a  binding  written  agreement  prior 
to  the  initiation  of  construction  activities. 

"(b)  CoNSTRncnoN  or  Thkeb  Adoitionai. 
MRS  PACiLmis.— ( 1 )  Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (3).  the  Secretary  shall 
commence  construction  of  the  3  monitored 
retrievable  storage  facilities  authorized  by 
this  part  6  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  part.  Facilities  constructed 
under  this  part  shall  be  completed  and 
available  for  the  acceptance  of  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  and  spent  nuclear  fuel  by 
January  31.  2002.  These  activities  shall  be 
subject  to  appropriations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 302(c). 

•'(2)  Any  construction  commenced  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  subject  to  li- 
censing by  the  Commission. 

•'(3)  The  requirements  of  the  National  Eln- 
vironmental  Policy  Act  of  1M9  (42  U.S.C. 
4321  et  seq.)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  con- 
struction commenced  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1),  except  that  any  environmental 
Impact  statement  prepared  with  respect  to  a 
facility  shall  not  be  required  to  consider  the 
need  for  such  facility  or  any  alternative  to 
the  design  criteria  for  such  facility. 

••(c)  LmrTATioH.— No  repository  may  be 
constructed  In  any  State  In  which  there  Is 


located  a  monitored  retrievable  storage  fa- 
cility developed  pursuant  to  this  subtitle. 

"(d)  Wastz  Withik  Each  Rkjioi*.- Upon 
the  construction  and  commencement  of  op- 
eration of  the  4  monitored  retrievable  stor- 
age facilities  authorized  by  thU  subtitle,  any 
high-level  radioactive  waste  generated  or  lo- 
cated In  one  of  the  4  regions  described  in 
section  147(c)  shall  thereafter  be  stored 
within  such  region. 

••(e)  Storaoi  Sm  Elsctior  by  Paciu- 
ms.— <1)  Three  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  part,  each  person  who  gen- 
erates or  holds  title  to  high-level  radioactive 
waate,  or  apent  nuclear  fuel,  of  domestic 
origin  shall  elect,  with  respect  to  such  waate 
or  fuel,  to— 

•'(A)  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  storage  of  such  waste  or  fuel  at 
a  monitored  retrievable  storage  facility  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  this  subtitle;  or 

"(B)  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary 
and  licensing  and  approval  by  the  Commis- 
sion, provide  for  the  storage  of  such  waate 
at  the  site  of  the  generating  facility. 

••(2)  At  the  end  of  the  3-year  period  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  shall 
develop  an  estimate  for  each  region  of  the 
amount  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  designated 
for- 

•'(A)  storage  at  a  regional  monitored  re- 
trievable storage  facility;  and 

••(B)  storage  at  the  reactor  site  subject  ap- 
proval by  Secretary  and  licensing  by  Com- 
mlaalon. 

••(3)  Based  on  the  estimate  prepared  under 
paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary  shall  develop 
specific  design  and  engineering  criteria  for 
the  monitored  retrievable  storage  facility  in 
each  region.  B>M;h  such  facility- 

••(A)  shall  have  a  capacity  of  at  least 
15.000  metric  tons  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  or 
high-level  radioactive  waste;  and 

•'(B)  should  be  capable  of  storing  such 
waste  for  50  years  after  irradiation  and  re- 
moval from  reactor  core. 

"(4)  For  those  utilities  who  elect  at-reac- 
tor  storage  under  paragraph  (1KB),  the  Sec- 
retary may  reduce  the  annual  fee  obliga- 
tions for  such  utility  to  a  level  that  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  activities  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Program  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
goals  of  this  Act.  Such  funding  shall  be  no 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  current  fee  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary. 

••(5)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  new  es- 
timate of  necessary  funding  for  program  ac- 
tivities and  a  list  of  utilities  electing  at-reac- 
tor  storage  In  the  annual  fee  adequacy 
report  required  under  section  302(aK4).  Any 
reduced  fee  for  utilities  choosing  the  para- 
graph (1KB)  option  shall  be  uniform  and 
based  on  gross  generation  of  electricity  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

"riNAifciAL  assist AJf(X  AWD  ruMsmG 

•'Ssc.  150.  (a)  Impact  Assistakcb  aito  Fi- 
MAMCiAi.  GiiAirrs.— The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  SUtes  and  Tribes  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  116(c).  118(b),  and 
141(f)  for  assistance  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  monitored  retrievable 
storage  faculty  under  this  part.  Payment 
pursuant  to  section  141(f)  for  the  additional 
3  facilities  shall  begin  with  the  issuance  of  a 
license  by  the  Commission  for  the  facility. 

•(b)  Lohc-Tehm  RntTAL  Bkkkpits.— <1)  In 
addition  to  payments  under  subsection  (a). 
States  or  Tribes  which  agree  to  accept  a 
monitored  retrievable  storage  facility  pursu- 
ant to  an  agreement  reached  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  117  shall  be 
eligible  for  compensation  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  sections  116(c),  118(b), 
and  141(f).  Such  compensation  shall  be  in 
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the  form  of  annual  spent  fuel  payments  for 
which  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $100,000,000  per  year  from  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Fund  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 302(c).  Annual  spent  fuel  payments  will 
begin  with  the  arrival  of  the  first  spent  nu- 
clear fuel  shipments  to  such  monitored  re- 
trievable storage  facility. 

••(2)  If  the  first  annual  spent  fuel  payment 
under  paragraph  (1)  is  made  within  6 
months  after  the  last  annual  payment  prior 
to  receipt  of  spent  fuel,  the  first  spent  fuel 
payment  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  one-twelfth  of  such  annual  pay- 
ment for  each  full  month  less  than  6  that 
has  not  elapsed  since  the  last  annual  pay- 
ment. 

••(3)  Any  State  re<»lving  payments  under 
this  section  shall  transfer  not  less  than  one- 
half  of  such  payment  to  units  of  general 
local  government  affected  by  the  monitored 
retrievable  storage  facility. 

••(4)  Annual  spent  fuel  payments  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made  for  the  life  of 
the  monitored  retrievable  storage  facility 
until  closure  and  the  commencement  of  de- 
commissioning of  the  facility.". 

SEC.  3.  RESEARCH  ON  SL'BSEABED  AND  OTHER  AU 
TERNATIVE  DISPOSAL  METHODS. 

Section  222  of  title  II  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

-SEC.  222.  RESEARCH  ON  ALTERNA'HVES  FOR  THE 
PERMANENT  DISPOSAL  OF  HIGH- 
LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE  WASTE. 

"(a)  CowTiiruATioH  awb  Acceixratiow  op 
Pr(X!Ram.— The  Secretary  shall  continue 
and  accelerate  a  program  of  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstration  of  alternative 
methods  and  technologies  for  the  perma- 
nent disposal  of  high-level  radioactive  waste 
and  spent  fuel,  including  subseabed  dispos- 
al. 

"(b)  SiTBSEABXD  Coif soRTnm.— ( 1 )  Within 
60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  uni- 
versity-based consortium  involving  leading 
oceanographic  universities  and  institutions, 
national  laboratories,  and  private  research 
firms  to  Investigate  the  feasibility  of  sub- 
seabed  disposal.  The  Consortium  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  office  of  Civilian  Radioactive 
Waste  Management  under  a  new  'Office  of 
Alternative  Disposal  Methods',  which  shall 
have  an  Associate  Director.  The  Secretary 
shall  seek  cooperation  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  In  reviewing  the  research 
plan  and  activities  of  the  Consortium.  The 
Secretary  shall  seek  the  maximum  possible 
financial  contribution  from  foreign  govern- 
ments for  research  activities  carried  out 
through  international  collaboration. 

■•(2)  The  Subseabed  Consortium  shall  de- 
velop a  research  plan  and  budget  to  achieve 
the  following  objectives  by  1995: 

••(A)  demonstrate  the  capacity  to  Identify 
and  characterize  potential  subseabed  dispos- 
al sites; 

•'(B)  develop  conceptual  designs  for  a  sub- 
seabed  disposal  system,  including  estimated 
costs  and  institutional  requirements;  and 

"(C)  identify  and  assess  the  potential  im- 
pacts of  subseabed  disposal  on  human 
health  and  the  marine  environment. 

••(3)  On  or  before  December  31.  1995  or 
upon  the  date  achieving  the  objectives  of  its 
research  plan,  whichever  date  is  the  earlier, 
the  Subseabed  Consortium  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  Congress  a  final  report  on  the 
results  of  its  research  activities. 

•'(c)  FuHDiHC— (1)  There  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  from  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Fund  $200,000,000  over  an  8-year 
period  beginning  with  the  first  fiscal  year 


beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section- 

•(A)  of  which  $150,000,000  shaU  be  avaU- 
able  for  the  Subseabed  Consortium  in  con- 
ducting the  study  required  by  subsection 
(b);  and 

•(B)  of  which  $50,000,000  shaU  be  avaO- 
able  to  the  Secretary  to  fund  studies  for  al- 
ternative high-level  radiotu:;tlve  waste  dis- 
posal systems  other  than  subseabed  dispos- 
al. 

••(2)  No  funds  may  be  appropriated  or  ex- 
pended pursuant  to  paragraph  (IKA)  unless 
the  Secretary  has  made  a  determination 
that  foreign  governments  are  contributing 
an  equitable  share  of  funds  to  International 
subseabed  disposal  research  and  develop- 
ment.". 

SEC.    4.    RADIOACTIVE    MATERULS   TRANSPORTA- 
•nON. 

Section  105  of  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  Act  (Public  Law  93-633;  49 
U.S.C.  1804)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

'•(d)  Permissible  State  Reculatioh.— (1) 
Notwithstanding  the  authority  granted 
under  this  section  or  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  a  State  or  political  subdivision  may 
regulate  the  transportation  of  hazardous 
materials  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  to  the  extent 
provided  in  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  A  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  may  regulate  the  transportation  of 
hazardous  materials  by— 

••(A)  designating  highway  routes  for  trans- 
porting radioactive  materials  and  restricting 
use  of  such  routes  by  imposing  rush-hour 
curfews  for  transporting  wastes  in  urban 
areas,  or  completely  banning  transporting 
wastes  through  urban  areas  unless  no  prac- 
tical alternative  exists; 

••(B)  requiring  transport  permits  and  im- 
posing transport  fees,  provided  these  are 
not  shown  to  be  unreasonable  in  amount  in 
relation  to  the  costs  Incurred  by  that  State 
for  emergency  response  preparation,  inspec- 
tion services,  and  enforcement: 

"(C)  requiring  driver  training  on  the  haz- 
ards of  radioactive  materials  and  emergency 
procedures  in  the  event  of  an  accident  in- 
volving these  materials;  and 

"(D)  requiring  carriers  to  provide  records 
of  shipments  which  have  moved  through 
the  territory  of  the  State  or  local  subdivi- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  improving  emergen- 
cy response  a^abilities,  as  well  as  inspec- 
tion and  enforcement  along  frequently  used 
routes. 

In  regulating  the  transportation  of  hazard- 
ous materials  under  this  subsection,  no 
State  may  pose  an  unreasonable  burden  on 
interstate  commerce.".* 


OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH/NA- 
TIONAL NURSING  HOME  WEEK 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  the 
month  of  May  is  designated  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  as  Older  Ameri- 
cans Month."  As  part  of  Older  Ameri- 
cans Month,  we  celebrated  "National 
Ntirsing  Home  Week"  beginning  on 
Mother's  Day,  May  10  and  running 
through  May  16.  The  theme  for  the 
week,  "discovering  life's  treasures" 
provided  us  with  an  opportunity  to 
highlight  the  lifetime  of  experience 
that  our  niuriing  home  residents  have 
to  share  with  the  commimlty.  In  that 
regard.  I  would  lilce  to  take  a  moment 
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to  commend  the  more  thmn  750  nun- 
iny  and  rest  homes  In  my  home  State 
of  MaMMhuaetts,  along  with  the 
55,000  nunlnf  home  residents  and  the 
more  than  50.000  staff  members  who 
help  care  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  nursing  homes  are 
not  the  places  that  they  were  10  or  15 
years  ago.  There  was  a  time  when  a 
nursing  hmne  represented  a  place 
where  we  sent  our  elders  to  fade  awar. 
a  place  where  we  "put"  those  who 
could  no  longer  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Today,  however,  nursing  homes 
are  truly  places  for  the  living  and 
more  and  more  nursing  home  resi- 
dents are  playing  a  role  in  their  own 
placement  and  treatment  decisions 
and  many  of  o\ir  nursing  h(»nes  have 
developed  close  ties  with  their  commu- 
nities and  serve  as  meeting  places  for 
community  groups  and  civic  organiza- 
tions. 

In  Massachusetts,  nursing  homes 
constitute  the  second  largest  sector  of 
the  Massachusetts  health  care  indus- 
try and  employ  20  percent  of  all 
health  care  workers. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  current  nursing 
homes  residents  and  staffs,  we  must 
bear  In  mind  the  need  to  provide  for 
our  nursing  home  residents  of  the 
future.  The  elderly  population  has 
grown  much  more  rapidly  in  this  cen- 
tury than  has  the  remainder  of  the 
poiHilation.  In  addition,  the  "old-old, 
persons  85  and  older  are  currently  the 
fastest  growing  age  group  in  the  U.S. 
populatlotL  This  startling  pace  of  In- 
crease in  the  oldest  segment  of  society 
has  important  Implications  regarding 
long-term  care  service  utilization. 


As  legislators,  we  must  seek  to  fully 
support  and  to  coordinate  the  myriad 
of  Federal  programs  that  address  the 
health  care,  income  sectirity  nutrition 
and  social  service  needs  of  our  elderly, 
including  Medicaid.  Medicare.  Social 
Security,  the  social  services  block 
grant  [SSBO].  the  Older  Americans 
Act  and  the  supplemental  security 
income  [SSI]  programs.  We  must  seek 
to  reduce  continued  cuts  to  our  Medi- 
care program,  restrict  Increased  costs 
to  Medicare  beneficiaries  and  address 
the  quality  of  care  issues  raised  by  the 
prospective  payment  system.  We  must 
address  the  "spend  down"  requirement 
of  our  Medicaid  Program  that  forces 
some  of  our  elders  to  incur  substantial 
debt  in  order  to  qualify  for  Medicaid 
long-term  care  services.  In  short,  we 
must  not  retreat  from  meeting  our 
Federal  commitment  to  provide  the 
appropriate  resources  and  services  to 
older  Americans.  As  we  continue  to 
make  the  difficult  budgetary  choices 
in  the  months  and  years  ahead,  we 
must  not  forget  the  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion's older  Americans. 

BCr.  President.  Older  Americans 
Month  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  contributions,  past  as 
well  as  present,  of  our  Nation's  elder- 
ly. This  year's  theme,  "make  your 
community  work  for  older  people,"  is 
particularly  appropriate  since  so  many 
of  our  senior  citizens  continue  to  make 
positive  contributions  to  their  individ- 
ual communities  and  help  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  of  us.  We 
must  ensure  that  our  communities, 
with  the  leadership  and  support  from 
the  Congress  and  the  administration. 


continue  to  work  for  and  with  our 
senior  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  commend  this  coun- 
try's older  citizens  and  all  the  organi- 
zations that  participated  in  this  year's 
Older  Americans  Month  activities. 
From  Berkshire  County  to  Barnstable 
County— In  cities  and  towns  through- 
out Massachusetts,  our  older  citizens 
continue  to  exemplify  the  spirit  and 
the  courage  that  have  made  our 
Nation  strong.  Their  achievements, 
contributions,  wisdom  and  guidance 
should  be  commended.  As  the  turn  of 
the  century  poet  Robinson  Jeffers 
noted,  "lend  me  the  stone  strength  of 
the  past  and  I  wiU  lend  you  the  wings 
of  the  future."  Our  elders  represent 
the  strength  of  our  psst.  the  courage 
of  our  present  and  the  wings  of  our 
future.  It  is  with  deep  gratitude  to 
each  and  every  one  of  them  that  we 
commemorate  Older  Americans 
Month.« 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Matsxthaoa  at 
this  point  are  printed  under  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW  AT  9:30  A.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  stand  in  adjournment  until  9:30 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  7:01  p.m.. 
adjourned  until  Friday.  May  29,  1987. 
at  9:30  a.m. 


The  House  met  at  10  am. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

We  are  thankful.  O  Ood.  that  our 
Nation  has  been  blessed  with  differing 
traditions,  cultures,  and  religions,  for 
each  of  us  has  a  special  and  unique 
gift  to  share  with  one  another.  May 
we  not  only  be  tolerant  of  each  other, 
but  grow  in  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  the  varieties  of  our  liack- 
grounds  and  beliefs.  Grateful  for  Your 
many  blessings  to  us,  we  offer  this 
word  of  prayer.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  1. 1 
demand  a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the 
Speaker's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Idrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraslca.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quonun  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  296.  nays 
82.  not  voting  54.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  150] 
YEAS-296 


At^ermui 


Alexander 

Andenon 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Appletate 

Archer 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Baker 

Ballencer 

Barnard 

BarUett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Blaol 

Bilbrmy 


Boland 
Bonker 


Borskl 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brennan 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown  (CA) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Buechner 
Bustamante 
Callahan 
Campbell 
Cardin 
Carper 
Can- 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Clarke 
CUnger 
CoaU 
Coelho 

Coleman  (TX> 
Collins 


Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Davis  <MI) 

de  la  Oarsa 

DeFazlo 

Dell  urns 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

English 


Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Pawell 

Fazio 

Peichan 

Pish 

Flake 

FIlppo 

Plorio 

PocUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Olbbona 

Oilman 

OUckman 

Oorasalez 

Oordon 

Oradiaon 

Orandy 

Orant 

Oray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarlnl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammenchmidt 

Hansen 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (H.) 

Hayes  (lA) 

Hefner 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Horton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD> 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

KanjorsU 

KapUir 


Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Klecdu 

Kolter 

Koctmayer 

LaFalce 

I^ncaster 

lAntoc 

Leath(TX) 


Barton 

BenUey 

BUlrakls 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

Sunning 


Lehman  (PL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne(CA) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Upinski 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken,  Thomas 

MacECay 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

MaUui 

Mavroules 

Mamoll 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McBwen 

McHugh 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

MUler  (WA) 

MIneU 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (OT) 

Oxiey 

Packard 

PanetU 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL> 

Price  (NO 

Punell 

QuiUen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

RInaldo 

Rltter 

NAYS-82 

Burton 

Chandler 

CUy 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Dannemeyer 


Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

RoatenkowskI 
Rowland  (CT) 
Rowland  (GA) 
Roybal 
Ruaao 
Sabo 
Savage 
Sawyer 
Saxton 
Scheuer 
Schneider 
Schuette 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (NY) 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith.  Robert 
<OR> 


Solan 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Town* 

Traf  leant 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Wilson 

wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yates 

Yatron 


Daub 
Davto(IL) 
DeLay 
Dickinson 
DIoGuardi 
Doman  (CA) 
Dreier 
Edwards  (OK) 


Emerson 

Fields 

Fraizel 

Oallegly 

OaUo 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Ooodliitg 

Oregg 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Henry 

HUer 

Hopkins 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 


Lightfoot 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lukens.  Donald 

Mack 

My/«gBn 

McGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

MoUnari 

Moorhead 

Fanis 

PMhajran 

Pmny 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Roth 

Schroeder 


Sensenbrenner 
SlkorsU 
Skeen 
Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Solomcm 
Stangeland 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
SwlndaU 
Thomas  (CA) 
Upton 
Walker 
Weber 
Whittaker 
Wolf 

Young  (AK) 
Young  (PL) 


NOT  VOTING— 54 


Armunzio 

Armey 

Aspin 

Badham 

Beilenson 

Bevill 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior  (MI) 

Bosco 

Byron 

Cheney 

Craig 

Crane 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dyson 


Edwards  (CA) 

Garcia 

Gephardt 

Harris 

Hunter 

Jones  (NO 

Kemp 

Lagomarsino 

Latu 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Luian 

Lungren 

Marlenee 


Martin  (IL> 

McCandlCM 

Miller  (CA) 

MoUohan 

Mrazek 

Ray 

Rodlno 

Roemer 

Roultema 

Saiki 

Schaefer 

Skelton 

Smith  (PL) 

Stallings 

UdaU 

Vucanovich 

Weiss 

Williams 


a  1010 

Mr.  TOWNS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  YATES  changed  his  vote  from 
"present"  to  "yea," 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


D  1025 

REQUEST  FOR  APPOINTMENT 
OP  CONFEREES  ON  HJl.  27, 
FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
INSURANCE  CORPORATION  RE- 
CAPITAUZATION  ACT  OP  1987 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  27) 
to  facilitate  the  provision  of  additional 
financial  resources  to  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
and.  for  purposes  of  strengthening  the 
reserves  of  the  Corporation,  to  estab- 
lish a  forebearance  program  for  thrift 
institutions  and  to  provide  additional 
congressional  oversight  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  System.  With 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 


D  This  symlwl  npnteaa  the  time  of  day  during  die  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  ratlier  tlian  spoken,  l>y  a  Meml>er  of  tl»e  House  on  the  floor. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlenukn  from 
Rhode  laUnd? 

Mr.  WYULIIr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEiJSXR.  Objection  ia  heard. 


PERMISSION  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT.  FRIDAY.  MAY  ». 
1987,  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HJl.  668.  STEWART 
McKDfNEY  HOMELESS  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT 

Mr.  ST  OERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  man- 
ager* may  have  until  midnight, 
Friday,  May  39.  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  668)  to  provide 
urgently  needed  assistance  to  protect 
and  improve  the  lives  and  safety  of 
the  homeless,  with  special  emphasis 
on  elderly  persons,  handicapped  per- 
sons, and  families  with  children,  the 
Stewart  McKlnney  Homeless  Assist- 
ance Act. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
WiLBTl.  the  ranking  member,  concius 
In  this  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 
.  There  was  no  objection. 


GIVE  THE  DEVIL  HIS  DUE  DAY 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Brooke 

Roberts  of  Birmingham.  AL. 
Also,  this  is  "give  the  devil  his  due 

day." 

I  have  disagreed  with  Edwin  Meese 
many  times  in  the  past.  I  may  disagree 
with  h«m  in  the  future,  but  I  want  to 
compliment  him  today  for  his  surpris- 
ing insight  in  haT«<""g  a  case  in  West 
Virginia.  There  was  a  very  good  man. 
Bllchael  Carey,  who  was  appointed  In- 
terim UJ3.  attorney.  I  went  to  law 
school  with  him.  He  is  very  intelligent, 
very  experienced,  and  very  capable. 

Then  the  Republican  judges  got  In 
the  act  and  when  his  time  was  up  as 
interim  UJS.  attorney,  they  appointed 
a  lady  who  I  do  not  know,  but  in  that 
case  she  was  immediately  instructed 
not  to  look  at  certain  cases  because  of 
possible  conflicts. 

I  do  not  know  how  a  prosecutor  can 
be  so  tainted  and  do  a  job. 

So  Mr.  Meese,  you  did  the  right 
thing  this  time.  Hopefully  this  is  just 
the  beginning  of  a  number  of  such  de- 
cisions. For  those  who  would  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  about  It.  it  is  in  the 
Washington  Post  today. 


questions  about  the  ill-advised  and  ill- 
considered  plan  of  this  administration 
to  lease  the  American  flag  to  tankers 
of  Kuwait. 

Last  week  the  Senate,  In  an  over- 
whelming display  of  bipartisanship,  by 
a  vote  of  91  to  6,  called  on  the  adminis- 
tration to  present  a  plan  for  satisfac- 
tory security  arrangements  to  the 
Congress  before  any  such  action  is 
taken. 

Yesterday,  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  Congressman  Christophxr 
Smith,  and  I.  introduced  identical  leg- 
islation in  this  body.  We  are  calling  on 
all  our  colleagues  to  join  us  in  telling 
the  administration  that  before  the 
United  States  becomes  an  unwitting 
party  to  the  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
this  Congress  will  have  to  be  consulted 
and  it  wiU  have  to  concur.  We  shall 
not  have  another  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution slipped  through  this  body.  We 
shall  not  cross  the  Rubicon  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  war. 


THE  PRESIDENT  BCUST  CONSULT 
CONGRESS  ON  PERSIAN  GULP 
POUCY 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American    people    are    asking    many 


A  NOMINATION  WELL  DESERVED 

(Mr.  JEFFORDS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
that  President  Reagan  has  nominated 
Dorothy  Strunk  to  serve  as  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor  for  Mine 
Safety  and  Health.  It  is  an  honor  that 
she  richly  deserves,  and  a  responsibil- 
ity that  she  will  ably  fulfill. 

I  say  this  with  confidence,  because  I 
know  Dottie.  For  more  years  than  she 
would  like  me  to  admit,  she  has  served 
with  distinction  on  the  minority  staff 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee. Since  1979.  she  has  been  the  pri- 
mary staff  person  for  mine  safety  and 
health  issues.  And.  in  the  past  2% 
years  especially,  since  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  becoming  the  ranking  minority 
member.  I  have  worked  closely  with 
her  and  have  come  to  respect  her  abili- 
ty, integrity.  Judgment,  and  compas- 
sion for  those  she  will  endeavor  to  pro- 
tect. 

During  that  time.  I've  only  realized 
what  a  lot  of  people  before  me  already 
knew.  Although  my  Republican  col- 
leagues on  the  committee,  past  and 
present,  do  not  agree  with  me  on  ev- 
erything. I  think  I  speak  on  behalf  of 
each  one  of  them  when  I  say  that  the 
President  could  not  have  made  a  finer 
choice.  I  look  forward  to  a  MSHA  that 
will  be  strengthened  by  her  leader- 
ship. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  year  that  we  celebrate  the  200th 
birthday  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
tell  my  colleagues  in  the  House  about 
a  young  man  in  my  district  who  was 
recently  honored  for  penning  a  win- 
ning essay  on  the  Constitution  and  its 
significance  to  him. 

Seven-year-old  Brooke  Roberts  of 
William  J.  Christian  Elementary 
School  in  Roebuck  was  selected  by  a 
panel  of  educators  and  civic  leaders 
from  more  than  1.350  entries  as  1  of  2 
Alabama  winners  of  a  school  essay 
contest  on  the  bicentennial  of  the 
Constitution.  The  entries  were  nomi- 
nated across  the  Nation  by  State  de- 
partments of  education,  the  Council 
for  American  Private  Education  and 
individual  schools. 

I  visited  with  Brooke,  his  teacher 
Shelby  Baker,  and  the  other  members 
of  his  class  in  January,  and  can  attest 
to  the  great  interest  they  expressed  in 
the  Constitution  and  our  Government. 

I  would  like  to  commend  this  young 
man  on  his  achievement,  and  encour- 
age him,  his  classmates,  and  students 
in  Alabama  and  across  the  country  to 
continue  to  work  to  acquire  the  skills 
that  will  enable  them  to  enjoy  all  the 
rewards  and  benefits  that  a  solid  edu- 
cation can  bring.  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  Brooke's  teacher.  Shelby 
Baker,  and  other  teachers  like  her,  for 
recognizing  the  importance  of  Instill- 
ing a  love  of  learning  and  laying  a 
solid  foundation  for  educational 
achievement  at  an  early  age. 

This  is  how  this  second-grader  views 
our  Constitution: 

The  Constitution  Is  my  country's  protec- 
tion. On  a  hot  sunny  day,  if  I  s»w  an  oalc 
tree.  I  would  get  under  it.  It  protects  me 
from  the  heat. 

Two  hundred  years  ago.  our  forefathers 
decided  we  needed  a  plan  to  protect  our 
country.  Just  like  the  oak  tree  has  many 
branches,  the  plan  for  our  country  has 
branches  too.  They  named  their  plan  the 
Constitution. 

The  Constitution  branches  have  the  gov- 
ernment on  it,  and  the  Judges  and  the  law- 
makers. They  all  help  our  country  to  be  a 
free  place  to  live.  They  give  us  rules  and 
laws  to  live  by. 

The  Constitution  is  important  because  it 
helps  a  lot  of  people.  It  gives  everyone  in 
America  freedom.  It  especially  gives  me  the 
opportunity  to  be  all  that  Ood  wants  me  to 
be. 

Thank  you.  Brooke  Roberts,  for 
saying  so  well  what  Alabamians  and 
Americans  feel  about  the  great  docu- 
ment which  governs  our  Nation— the 
U.S.  Constitution. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
wearing  a  green  ribbon  to  bring  you  up 
to  date  on  the  tragic  situation  con- 
fronting Soviet  refusenik  Benjamin 
Chwmy.  Since  1979.  BCr.  Chamy  has 
suffered  from  malignant  melanoma, 
the  deadliest  form  of  skin  cancer, 
other  tiunors.  and  a  recurring  heart 
condition. 

Last  week  the  Soviet  authorities 
once  again  refused  Benjamin  Chamy 
permission  to  emigrate  to  receive  life- 
saving  treatment  and  Join  his  brother, 
his  only  living  blood  relative,  in  the 
United  States. 

Soviet  cancer  patient  lima  Meiman 
was  denied  permission  to  emigrate  for 
3  years  to  receive  treatment  in  the 
West.  Three  weeks  after  she  finally  re- 
ceived permission,  she  died.  Israeli  Mi- 
chael Shlrman's  life  could  have  been 
saved  only  by  a  bone  marrow  trans- 
plant from  his  sister  who  lived  in 
Moscow.  A  few  months  after  the  Sovi- 
ets finally  let  her  go  to  Israel.  Michael 
died. 

Bir.  Speaker,  if  the  Soviets  want  to 
prove  the  sincerity  of  their  stated 
commitment  to  human  rights  and  the 
new  policy  of  glasnost.  they  will  not 
let  Benjamin  Chamy  be  their  next 
victim. 


BROOKE    ROBERTS    PENS    WIN- 
NING     ESSAY     ON     CONSTITU- 
TION 
(Mr.    ERDREICH    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 


CANC^ER  PATIENT  ST(ItI. 
SUFFERS  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 

(Mr.  KLECZKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remajks.) 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker.  60 
years  ago  this  week  Franklin  Roose- 
velt proposed  that  we  enact  our  Na- 
tion's first  mlnimiim  wage  laws.  In  his 
message  to  Congress  he  reminded  us 
that  America  must  always  find  ways  to 
assist  the  disadvantaged.  Roosevelt 
told  us: 

Our  Nation,  so  richly  endowed  with  natu- 
ral resources  and  with  a  capable  and  indus- 
trious population,  should  be  able  to  devise 
ways  and  means  of  insuring  to  all  our  able- 
bodied  working  men  and  women  a  fair  day's 
pay  for  a  fair  day's  work.  A  self-respecting 
democracy  can  plead  no  Justification  for  the 
existence  of  child  labor,  no  economic  reason 
for  chiseling  workers'  wages. 

Ck>ngress  quickly  responded  to  Roo- 
sevelt's call  by  enacting  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  which  established  our 
first  minimum  wage  laws.  Over  the 
years,  these  and  other  basic  labor  pro- 
tections have  helped  our  economy  to 
prosper  and  our  democracy  to  flourish. 

But  the  ptirchasing  power  of  the 
minimum  wage  luks  fallen  dramatically 
in  recent  years,  and  hopefully  Con- 
gress will  soon  vote  on  legislation  to 
raise  the  minimum  wage.  We  must  not 
tum  our  l>acks  on  our  Nation's  long 
commitment  to  what  Roosevelt  called 
a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work. 
Let  us  carry  on  this  commitment  to 
basic  fairness  for  all  American  work- 
ers. Let  us  raise  the  minimum  wage. 


WHO  WILL  OUR  GOVERNMENT 
STAND  WITH? 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
30,  Congress  passed  a  bipartisan,  mod- 
erate amendment  to  the  trade  bill  to 
temporarily  suspend  most-favored- 
natlon  status  for  Romania  by  a  vote  of 
232  to  183. 

Now  our  Government  has  to  decide. 
Whom  will  it  stand  with? 

Will  we  stcmd  with  the  repressive 
Romanian  regime  which  Helsinki 
Watch  described  as  "one  of  the  most 
egregious  offenders  of  human  rights  in 
Eastern  Europe"? 

Or  will  we  stand  with  the  Romanian 
people? 

WIU  we  stand  with  the  Government 
in  Bucharest  which  our  own  State  De- 
partment said: 

The  party,  through  the  government,  con- 
tinues to  limit  and  often  deny  the  right  to 
free  speech  and  free  assembly  and  associa- 
tion, and  to  apply  restrictions  to  religious 
practice? 

Or  will  we  stand  with  the  Romanian 
people? 

Will  oiu-  Government  support  the 
tyranny  of  Romania's  leadership 
which  buUdozed  the  last  remaining 
Spanish  synagogue  in  Eastern  EJurope? 

Or  will  we  stand  with  the  Romanian 
people? 

Will  we  support  a  regime  which  bull- 
dozed a  Seventh-Day  Adventlst 
Church  while  parishioners  were  still  in 
it? 

Or  will  we  stand  with  the  people? 

Will  we  continue  to  underwrite  this 
Government's  agenda  with  MFN  even 
though  it  provides  aid  to  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  known  for  its 
terrorism  and  violence  aroimd  the 
world?' 

Or  will  we  stand  for  the  rights  of  the 
peasants? 

Will  we  support  a  government  whose 
secret  police  tortured  and  beat  to 
death  a  Catholic  priest  because  he  ad- 
vocated Christmas  as  a  national  holi- 
day? 

Or  will  we  stand  for  the  hiuian 
rights  of  a  repressed  people? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  repressive  Roma- 
nian regime  has  retained  powerful  law 
firms  and  public  relations  organiza- 
tions in  Washington  to  represent  Ro- 
mania to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

And  yet  the  Romanian  people  have 
no  one  to  represent  them. 

I  hope  we  will  stand  for  the  23  mil- 
lion Romanians  and  suspend  most-fa- 
vored-nation until  their  human  rights 
record  improves. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO 
LUTION  ON  WAR  POWERS  ACT 

(Mr.  I>eFAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
17  an  American  warship,  the  U.SJ3. 
Stark,  was  attacked  by  an  Iraqi  jet 
fighter.  The  attack  was  unprovoked 
but  should  not  have  been  unexpected. 
It  should  demonstrate  that  the  de- 
ployment of  U.S.  naval  forces  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  constitutes  a  situation 
where  imminent  involvement  in  hostil- 
ities is  a  distinct  possibility.  What  is 
more,  the  President's  agreement  with 
Kuwait  to  allow  11  Kuwaiti  oil  tankers 
to  fly  the  American  flag  and  his  prom- 
ise to  provide  naval  protection  for 
those  ships  clearly  puts  our  naval 
forces  at  great  risk.  Despite  this,  the 
President  has  chosen  not  to  report  the 
matter  to  the  Congress  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  the  war  powers  resolution. 
For  that  reason,  I  am  introducing  a 
House  joint  resolution  which  deter- 
mines that  the  requirements  of  section 
4(aKl)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
became  operative  on  May  17,  1987,  the 
day  of  the  Stark,  with  respect  to  U.S. 
naval  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  decision  to  place  Kuwaiti  oil 
tankers  under  United  States  flag 
raises  serious  questions  which  neither 
the  President  nor  his  advisers  have  an- 
swered. Our  policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
remains  ill-defined.  We  have  not  con- 
sidered the  naval  requirements  for 
providing  adequate  protection  to  the 
Kuwaiti  vessels,  or  the  possible  mili- 
tary and  political  consequences  of 
doing  so.  Offering  the  protection  of 
the  United  States  flag  to  Kuwaiti  oil 
tankers,  in  the  face  of  Iranian  threats 
to  continue  attacking  those  tankers,  is 
reckless  and  provocative.  An  Iranian 
attack  on  a  United  States  flagged  Ku- 
waiti tanker  or  an  American  warship 
would  leave  us  with  two  alternatives, 
both  equally  bad:  No  response  at  all. 
which  would  further  reduce  our  credi- 
bility with  our  allies  in  the  region;  or. 
a  retaliatory  strike  against  an  Iranian 
target,  which  could  strengthen  ex- 
treme anti-American  elements  within 
the  Iranian  polity  at  a  critical  Jimc- 
ture  in  Iranian  history,  or  even  en- 
courage an  Iranian  accommodation 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  President  himself  said,  in  de- 
fending his  sale  of  arms  to  Iran— 

We  have  to  realize  that  [Iran]  was  a  very 
key  ally  in  that  particular  area  in  prevent- 
ing the  Soviets  from  reaching  their  age-old 
goal  of  a  warm  water  port  *  *  *.  With  the 
takeover  by  the  present  ruler  [Khomeini], 
we  have  to  believe  that  there  must  be  ele- 
ments in  Iran  that,  when  nature  takes  its 
eventual  course,  may  want  to  form  a  differ- 
ent relationship.  So  •  *  *  while  we  have  to 
oppose  what  they're  doing  and  what's  going 
on— we,  at  the  same  time,  must  recognize  we 
do  not  want  to  make  enemies  of  those  who 
today  *  *  *  could  be  friends. 

If  that  was  true  in  1986,  when  the 
President  spoke  those  words,  it  is  true 
today. 
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The  purpose  of  the  War  Powers  Res- 
olutkm  la  to  "insure  that  the  collective 
Judgment  of  both  the  Congress  and 
the  President  will  »w>ly  to  the  intro- 
duction of  UA  Armed  Forces  into  hos- 
tilities, or  into  situations  where  immi- 
nent involvement  in  hostUltles  is  clear- 
ly indicated  by  the  circumstances,  and 
to  the  continued  use  of  such  forces  in 
hostilities  or  in  such  situations."  That 
we  have  introduced  our  naval  forces 
Into  hostilities  is  obvious.  Thirty-seven 
American  seamen  would  attest  to  that, 
if  they  could.  If  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue our  presence  in  the  gulf,  and 
particularly,  if  we  are  going  to  up  the 
ante  by  offering  protection  to  Kuwaiti 
tankers,  then  the  Congress  should 
debate  the  matter,  and  provide  its  au- 
thorteatlon.  It  fUes  in  the  face  of 
common  sense,  not  to  mention  the 
Uw.  to  shirk  our  responsibility  in  this 
matter.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution. 
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FSLIC  regxilation  and  are  permitted  to 
fUe  for  bankruptcy.  This  legislation 
clarifies  the  situation  by  exempting 
depositors  from  any  recovery  claim 
retroactive  to  March  1983. 

Similar  legislation  Is  expected  to  be 
introduced  in  the  other  body  by  my 
colleagues  and  friends  David  Borcm 
and  ALBDtT  Oorx.  It  is  my  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  Join  me  to  pass  H.R. 
2501  to  resolve  this  unfortunate  and 
inequitable  matter. 


It  is  time  for  depository  institutions 
to  shape  up  and  treat  their  custom- 
ers— young  and  old.  rich  and  poor— 
with  the  respect  they  deserve.  Provid- 
ing effective  notification  to  their  cus- 
tomers is  the  very  least  that  can  be 
done. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  HJl.  2501.  DE- 

POsrroRS   protection   act 

OF  1987 

(Mr.  INHOFE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
21  I  introduced  H.R.  2501.  the  Deposi- 
tor Protection  Act  of  1987  in  order  to 
make  current  bankruptcy  Uw  retroac- 
tive so  depositors  of  certain  thrift  and 
financial  institutions  would  be  exempt 
/  from  any  preference  claims  or  recov- 
"^        ery  action  by  the  creditors. 

The  bill  would  address  a  serious 
problem  that  currently  exists  in  my 
district  involving  the  Republic  Finan- 
cial Corp.  In  September  1984.  Repub- 
lic fUed  for  bankruptcy  causing  hard- 
ships for  many  depositors  and  inves- 
tors who  lost  millions  of  doUars  In  a 
case  which  is  still  being  discussed  and 
litigated  in  the  courts. 

Legislation   to   amend   the   Federal 
bankruptcy  laws  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  the  President  over 
2  months  prior  to  the  bankruptcy  of 
the    Republic    Corp.    However,    these 
changes  were  not  technicaUy  effective 
unUl  October  10.  1984.  18  days  after 
Republic's  bankruptcy.  Under  the  old 
bankruptcy    law    depositors   who    re- 
moved their  money  within  90  days  of 
the  bankruptcy  fUlng  are  subject  to 
preference  claims  and  recovery  action. 
Many  of  the  pending  claims  In  the  Re- 
public case  involve  depositors  who  re- 
moved  their   money    in   the   normal 
course  of  business,  such  as  a  certificate 
of  deposit  coming  due,  with  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  financial  state  of  the  insti- 
tution, w     .-     t. 
When  Congress  enacted  the  banlc- 
ruptcy  law,  financial  Institutions  could 
not  fUe  for  bankruptcy.  However,  due 
to  changes  in  the  financial  community 
many  thrift  or  investment  firms  now 

fall  outside  the  realm  of  the  PDIC  or 
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BANKING  CUSTOMERS  DESERVE 
FULL  INFORMATION 

(Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
advocates  of  financial  deregulation 
have  extolled  the  virtues  of  a  free  and 
open  marketplace,  unfettered  by  Gov- 
ernment restrictions,  where  "disclo- 
sure" is  the  key— lots  of  disclosure  to 
consumers  so  they  can  make  Informed 
choices.  Yet.  on  May  20  the  House 
Banking  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Financial  Institutions  held  a  hear- 
ing on  H.R.  176,  the  Truth  In  Savings 
Act.  That  act  requires  depository  Insti- 
tutions to  advertise  their  Interest  rate 
offerings  on  deposit  accounts  in  a 
clear,  imamblguous  manner.  This  leg- 
islation is  in  response  to  outrageous 
and  misleading  advertlsemenU  de- 
signed to  draw  In  the  hard-earned 
funds  of  unsuspecting  consumers. 

Misleading  advertising  Is  as  egre- 
gious as  having  no  disclosure  at  all— Irf 
either  case  consumers  and  depositors 
are  the  ones  to  lose.  Many  financial  In- 
stitutions allocated  big  budgeU  for 
their  advertising  of  these  Interest 
rates.  A  portion  of  those  budgets  could 
be  better  spent  to  provide  effective  dis- 
closure of  very  basic  Information  to 
their  customers. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  my  Rhode  Island  constituents  who 
had  an  account  In  a  Florida  financial 
Institution.  Upon  his  annual  return  to 
Florida,  he  attempted  to  deposit  a 
check  to  hlB  savings  account  but  was 
advised  that  the  bank  had  closed  his 
account  and  taken  his  $34.87  on  depos- 
it there.  He  was  given  no  prior  notifi- 
cation of  this  action,  despite  having  re- 
quested the  post  office  to  forward  his 
mail  to  Rhode  Island. 

Arguing  that  Improved  disclosure 
win  enhance  marlcetplace  competition 
and  better  choices  for  the  consumer  Is 
nice.  But  the  Industry  and  the  regula- 
tors should  be  on  notice  that  these  ar- 
guments quickly  lose  their  persuasive- 
ness when  very  basic  notifications  to 
depositors  prove  totally  Ineffective. 
And  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks 
Board's  explanation  to  my  constituent 
that  such  notifications  and  fees  are 
left  to  the  private  sector  leaves  much 
to  be  desired. 


SHAME  ON  YOU,  JAPAN! 

(Mr.  RAVENEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RAVENH..  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  the  Soviet  Union  announced 
that  its  Antarctic  whaling  fleet  was  re- 
turning for  the  last  time  and  that 
Russia  Is  ceasing  commercial  whaling. 
This  Is  a  major  milestone  In  saving  the 
whales  for  posterity;  this  action  by  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  of  major  significance. 
Because  I  am  deeply  concerned  over 
the  fate  of  the  whales.  I  would  like  to 
offer  my  thanks  and  congratulations 
to  the  Soviets  for  such  a  wise  and  com- 
passionate course  of  action. 

Japan,  however,  after  declaring  that 
It  would  cease  Its  whaling  operations 
in  the  Antarctic,  then  announced  to 
the  International  Whaling  Commis- 
sion that  is  would  kill  875  more  whales 
this  winter  for  the  "benefit  of  sci- 
ence." Come  on  now,  Japan— who  do 
you  think  you're  fooling? 

Shame  on  you.  Japan.  Shame  on 
you.  Japan. 


URGING  SUPPORT  FOR  OLDER 
AMERICANS  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

(Mr.  POGLIETTA  aslced  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)  

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  In  strong  support  of  H.R. 
1451.  the  Older  Americans  Act  amend- 
ments. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
was  designed  to  Improve  the  levels  of 
all  older  Americans.  Although  these 
people  may  be  eligible  for  services  pro- 
vided under  many  other  Federal  pro- 
grams, the  Older  Americans  Act  Is  the 
primary  vehicle  for  the  organization 
and  delivery  of  social  services  to  tills 
group. 

As  the  older  American  population 
has  grown,  there  has  been  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  niunber  of 
older  persons  requiring  some  type  of 
assistance.  In  1985,  21  percent  of  the 
older  population  were  poor  or  near- 
poor.  Many  of  these  elderly  citizens 
are  dependent  upon  the  nutrition  serv- 
ices provided  for  under  title  III  of  this 
act.  Title  III  also  authorizes  a  wide  va- 
riety of  community  support  services 
which  are  vital  to  the  well-being  of 
many  seniors.  Including  homebound 
persons  and  those  who  utilize  senior 
centers.  Funds  authorized  by  this  act 
are  also  distributed  to  State  and  area 


agencies  on  aging,  which  serve  as  advo- 
cates on  behalf  of  programs  for  the  el- 
derly and  coordinate  effective  services 
systems  to  meet  their  constitutents 
needs. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  provides 
for  a  wide  variety  or  programs  and 
services  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
x>ur  older  population.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 


ANOTHER  BOSTAKE  IN  THE 
PERSIAN  GULF 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  is  making  another  mis- 
take in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  decision 
to  reflag  11  Kuwaiti  oil  tankers  will 
further  endanger  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
can people  having  big,  sensational  6 
o'clock  newscasts.  Now  no  one  here 
disputes  the  fact  that  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  important  and  needs  protec- 
tion. But  who  really  benefits?  Japan 
gets  70  percent  of  its  oil  from  the  gulf; 
Evux»pe  gets  50  percent  of  Its  oU  from 
the  gulf;  we  get  about  7  percent  of  our 
oil  from  the  gulf,  and  the  American 
people  continue  to  pay  the  tab  for 
that  protection. 

Now  this  is  ridiculous.  Europe  and 
Ji^^an  are  going  to  have  to  start 
paying  their  fair  share.  In  fact.  If  we 
had  any  sense  in  this  House,  after  we 
saved  their  behlnds  In  World  War  II. 
we  would  call  them  and  have  them  pay 
their  war  debts,  let  alone  protecting 
their  economic  Interests  now. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  it  is  time  for 
America  to  fashion  a  domestic  energy 
policy,  a  rational  national  energy 
policy,  because  without  it  there  is  no 
freedom  and  no  peace  for  any  Ameri- 
can. I  think  that  it  is  time  that  we 
stopped  paying  for  their  protection  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Members  should 
speak  out  about  it. 


HALT  UNCONTROLLED  IMPORTS 
OF  SOVIET  TEXTILES 

(Idrs.  PATTERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  there 
has  been  a  sudden  increase  in  Soviet 
textiles  entering  the  United  States 
through  the  port  at  Charleston.  SC— 
not  in  my  district,  but  in  my  State,  a 
State  that  manufactures  the  same 
tjrpe  of  cloth  that  Is  being  imported. 

According  to  customs  officials,  no 
Soviet  textile  products  were  imported 
into  the  United  States  through  the 
Port  of  Charleston  from  1980  to  Sep- 
tember 1986.  However,  from  Septem- 
ber 1986  through  May  15,  1987.  4.9 
million  square  yards  of  textile  prod- 
ucts  from   the  Soviet   Union   passed 


through  the  port.  During  Just  the 
week  of  May  17,  an  additional  3.8  mil- 
lion square  yards  entered  the  port,  and 
another  9  million  square  yards  is  ex- 
pected In  the  next  2  weeks. 

There  is  even  a  possibility  that  these 
are  Chinese  manufactured  goods,  and 
the  Soviets  are  acting  as  middlemen  to 
help  the  Chinese  exceed  their  negoti- 
ated quota.  Even  If  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  absence  of  any  existing  agreement 
with  the  Soviets  holds  tremendous  po- 
tential for  abuse  at  the  expense  of  oiu* 
American  textile  workers. 

How  can  we  allow  a  nation  which  In 
many  cases  practices  slave  labor,  and 
in  every  case  practices  complete  con- 
trol over  their  workers'  lives,  to  flood 
our  market  with  subsidized  goods? 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  an 
American  industry  could  be  drowned 
in  a  sea  of  red  cloth  and  receive  no  as- 
sistance from  Its  own  government.  Is 
this  free  trade? 

I  am  appalled  to  leam  of  this  unex- 
pected deluge  of  subsidized  goods,  and 
urge  a  halt  to  any  further  uncontrolled 
Imports. 


D  1050 

REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 

(Mr.  FLAKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FLAKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  ask  support  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  for  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act. 

This  bill  reauthorizes  the  Older 
Americans  Act  for  4  years.  It  strength- 
ens and  expands  social,  nutrition,  and 
employment  services  for  seniors.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  provisions  to  create 
new  programs  for  home  care  services, 
to  provide  expanded  protection  for 
residents  in  nursing  homes,  all  funded 
by  an  authorization  of  $1.6  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1988. 

Representing  a  part  of  the  borough 
with  the  largest  number  of  senior  citi- 
zens In  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Bor- 
ough of  Queens,  I  rise  not  only  as  a 
legislator  but  as  a  service  provider  for 
senior  citizens.  During  the  last  II 
years.  I  have  been  fortunate  to  help  In 
building  a  202  senior  citizens  center 
housing  complex  which  provides  hous- 
ing, activities,  services  for  seniors  to 
eat  every  day,  and  a  home  care  agency 
which  manages  over  2.000  cases  for 
the  frail  elderly.  During  the  course  of 
that  time,  I  have  been  Impressed  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  able  to 
live  on  meager  subsistence  that  most 
of  us  would  find  too  limited  for  normal 
survival. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  support  of  this 
legrislation  because  I  believe  that  we  as 
American  legislators  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  these  citizens  who  have  given 
of  their  lives  to  help  make  this  Nation 
as  great  as  it  is.  Now.  we  have  some  re- 


sponsibility to  make  tswe  that  their 
latter  years  are  lived  with  dignity  and 
that  they  can  feel  that,  we  who  have 
been  elected  U)  serve  them,  are  In  fact 
concerned  enough  alx>ut  them  that 
they  do  not  have  to  leave  their  homes 
now  in  order  to  be  provided  the  serv- 
ices that  they  have  long  sought. 

Let  us  Join  together,  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans  today.  In  support  of 
H.R.  1451,  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 


REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlEs.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
want  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  which  Is  before  this 
body  today.  As  I  think  Members  Icnow 
from  visits  to  all  of  our  districts,  the 
bUl  strengthens  essential  programs 
which  provide  seniors  with  crucial 
services,  for  meals,  for  transportation, 
medical  and  other  services  which  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  continue  to 
remain  living  on  an  Independent  basis. 

Programs  such  as  Green  Thxunb  and 
Senior  Aids  help  provide  seniors  with 
part-time  employment,  a  modest 
Income  and  a  meaningful  retirement 
activity.  I  would  say  that  along  with 
ACTION  programs,  such  as  RSVP  and 
Foster  Grandparents  and  other  pro- 
grams, they  provide  their  commimities 
with  services  that  they  could  never 
afford  to  buy. 

These  are  the  Idnds  of  programs 
Government  ought  to  be  providing,  be- 
cause the  taxpayer  wins,  the  recipient 
to  the  program  services  wins,  and  our 
communities  win.  As  our  population 
becomes  older.  It  is  clear  that  the  serv- 
ices provided  in  this  bill  are  going  to 
have  to  be  provided  to  more  and  more 
people  In  this  society. 

These  programs  deserve  our  support. 
I  congratulate  the  committee  members 
for  bringing  the  legislation  before  the 
House  today. 


MAJOR  OMISSION  FROM 
WELFARE  REFORM  BILL 

(Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarlcs.) 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  response  to  the  Justified  man- 
date for  welfare  reform,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Is  spewing  out  a  bill 
which  addresses  some  of  the  issues 
which  have  plagued  the  system  since 
the  Great  Society.  To  my  siu-prise.  a 
vital  component  of  any  successful  wel- 
fare reform  package  is  conspicuously 
missing— child  care. 
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One  of  the  moat  effective  w»yi  to 
pull  people  out  of  the  cycle  of  poverty 
and  promote  Independence  li  through 
employment.  One  of  the  major  bar- 
rlera  to  employment  for  women,  as 
well  aa  men.  Is  access  to  affordable 
chad  care  servlcee.  The  costs  of  em- 
ployment are  overwhelming  to  a 
family  close  to  the  poverty  line.  Unless 
these  families  can  enter  and  stay  in 
the  work  force,  the  addiction  to  wel- 
fare dependmcy  will  remain. 

The  ChUd  Care  Act  of  1987  tackles 
these  problems  head-on.  It  Is  a  deficit- 
neutral  biU  which  creates  a  $300  mil- 
lion a  year  child  care  voucher  program 
for  low-income  families  to  buy  day 
care  services  wherever  they  choose.  It 
pays  for  tills  program  by  eliminating 
the  dependent  care  tax  credit  for 
upper  income  earners.  It  also  estab- 
lishes an  improved  registration  pro- 
gram to  provide  parents  with  more  In- 
formation about  the  avaUabiUty  of  day 

care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oovemment 
cannot  be  in  the  business  of  providing 
day  care  subsidies  to  wealthy  Ameri- 
cans, while  mothers  who  want  to  work, 
and  who  want  to  break  the  cycle  of 
poverty,  are  unable  to  do  so  because  of 
the  expense  and  lack  of  child  care 
services.  ^  ^    , 

Nahct  Johksoh's  Child  Care  Act  of 
1987  would  be  an  effective  and  con- 
structive tool  in  accomplishing  the 
goals  of  the  welfare  reform  bill.  If  the 
committee  with  the  big  room  In  Long- 
worth  is  truly  interested  In  'Ways  and 
Means."  welfare  reform  will  not  reach 
this  floor  without  it. 
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This  week  we  observe  Memorial  Day. 
In  this  week  of  remembrance  for  all 
American  veterans,  we  owe  oiu*  sol- 
diers who  have  not  come  home,  and 
their  families,  our  deepest  interest  and 
strongest  efforts. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OP  WAR 
REMAINING  IN  KOREA 

(Mr.  DONNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
this  week  during  which  we  observe 
Memorial  Day.  and  the  contributions 
of  those  Americans  who  gave  their 
lives  for  our  country,  we  must  not 
forget  those  former  prisoners  of  war 
who  are  still  listed  as  missing  in  action 
and  are  unaccounted  for. 

Much  effort  is  being  made  on  behalf 
of  those  Americans  listed  as  missing  in 
action  from  the  Vietnam  war.  ar.d 
rightfully  so.  But  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  8.177  Americans 
are  still  unaccounted  for  from  the 
Korean  war.  389  of  whom  were  prison- 
ers of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  34  years  have  passed 
since  the  Korean  war  ended.  What 
happened  to  those  389  prisoners  of 
war  who  were  known  to  have  been 
aUve  at  the  end  of  that  war?  Since 
1953,  there  has  been  Uttle  progress  in 
getting  an  answer  to  that  question,  de- 
spite United  SUtes  and  United  Na- 
tions efforts. 


PROVIDING  POR  FURTHER  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  H.R.  1451. 
OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 

AlifiEan>MENTS  OF  1987 
Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Conmiittee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  175  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rbs.  its 
Retolvtd,  That  during  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  1461)  to  amend  the 
Older  Americana  Act  of  1M6  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  1988. 
1M9.  IMO,  and  1991,  and  for  other  purposes, 
all  points  of  order  against  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  o(  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
now  printed  In  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  section  303(a)(4)  of 
the  CongTMSlonal  Budget  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended  (Public  Law  93-344.  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  99-177)  are  hereby  waived. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moaklxt]  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
piuposes  of  debate  only,  I  jrieid  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  IMr.  Qoillem], 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  175 
waives  all  points  of  order  against  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee's 
amendment  in  the  ruiture  of  a  substi- 
tute for  H.R.  1451— the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Amendments  of  1987— for  failure 
to  comply  with  section  303(aK4)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the 
House  adopted  House  Resolution  171 
yesterday  which  provided  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  1451.  Because  of  an 
oversight,  the  Rules  Committee  was 
unaware  when  it  reported  the  first 
rule  that  the  substitute  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Budget  Act.  Section 
303(aK4>  of  the  Budget  Act  prohibits 
the  consideration  of  any  measure  that 
would  provide  new  entitlement  au- 
thority that  is  to  take  effect  in  a  fiscal 
year  for  which  a  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  has  not  been  adopted  by 
Congress.  Section  42  of  the  substitute 
as  it  was  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  would  make 
senior  day  care  centers  eligible  to  re- 
ceive the  same  benefits  that  are  re- 
ceived by  child  day  care  centers  under 
the  School  Lunch  Act.  Since  the  provi- 
sion creates  a  new  entitlement  to  these 
Federal  benefits  that  first  takes  effect 
on  October  1,  1987,  and  since  a  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  has  not 
yet  been  adopted  for  fiscal  year  1988, 


this  provision  renders  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  substitute  in 
violation  of  the  Budget  Act  and  the 
waiver  is  required  in  order  for  the 
committee's  work  to  be  considered. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  House 
Resolution  175  so  that  we  may  consid- 
er the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee's recommendation  with  respect  to 
this  important  bill. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  take  a  very  short 
time  for  my  remarks. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule.  This 
waive  is  absolutely  necessary  In  order 
to  provide  better  meals  for  our  elderly 
citizens. 

The  first  rule  on  this  bill  was  proper- 
ly debated  on  the  floor  yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  be  absolutely 
clear  what  it  is  we  are  being  asked  to 
do  in  this  rule.  We  are  being  asked 
flatly  to  waive  the  Budget  Act.  There 
is  nothing  else  in  this  rule.  This  is 
purely  and  simply  as  naked  a  Budget 
Act  waiver  as  we  will  ever  get  on  this 
floor. 

This  particular  rule  says  that  the 
Budget  Act  does  not  matter,  that  we 
are  about  to  consider  tlie  establish- 
ment of  a  brand  new  entitlement  pro- 
gram and  we  do  not  care. 

When  we  passed  the  Budget  Act 
some  years  ago,  the  idea  was  that  we 
were  going  to  put  some  Itind  of  con- 
straints on  ourselves  and  the  spending 
habits  of  this  particular  l)ody.  That  is 
what  we  had  set  out  to  accomplish  and 
what  we  said  was  in  order  to  stop  the 
spending  that  has  gone  out  of  control 
was  that  we  would  not  allow  new  enti- 
tlement programs  to  be  brought  to  the 
floor,  and  instead  we  would  make  a 
point  of  order  against  them  eligible 
during  consideration. 

Guess  what?  The  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  has  decided,  in  its 
wisdom,  that  they  do  not  want  to  obey 
that  Budget  Act.  they  do  not  care 
about  the  budget  amendments.  What 
they  want  to  do  Is  to  bring  a  new  enti- 
tlement program  out  here  today,  and 
what  they  want  us  to  do  is  to  give 
them  permission  to  do  it  with  this 
nile. 

That  is  wrong. 

Sometimes  my  colleagues  wonder 
why  politicians,  and  even  this  body, 
ranlES  somewhat  lower  than  sewage 
sludge  in  polls  about  our  Integrity.  I 
think  maybe  we  find  out  when  we  get 
up  here  and  we  pass  these  kinds  of 
rules  and  we  bring  them  to  the  floor 
because  the  fact  is  that  the  American 
people  think  that  their  politicians 
ought  to  make  commitments  and  stick 
with  those  commitments,  that  when 


we  commit  ourselves  to  a  Budget  Act 
we  ought  to  live  with  the  commit- 
ments that  we  make,  and  they  think 
that  it  somehow  lacks  integrity  when 
we  Just  decide  that  the  commitments 
we  have  made  are  meaningless. 

That  Is  what  we  are  deciding  in  this 
nile,  that  any  commitment  that  we 
have  made  to  the  Budget  Act  is  mean- 
ingless. 

I  think  that  is  wrong.  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely hypocritical  of  Members  of 
this  body  who  have  made  speeches  in 
their  districts,  who  have  msule  speech- 
es on  this  floor  and  suggest  that  one 
thing  we  are  trying  to  do  is  get  the 
deficit  under  control,  that  we  are 
trying  to  do  something  about  irrespon- 
sible spending,  to  then  come  along  and 
not  Just  this  time  but  on  occasion 
after  occasion  pass  Budget  Act  waiv- 
ers. 
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But  the  reason  why  this  one  is  X,yv\- 
cally  upsetting  Is  because  here  It  is, 
there  is  nothing  else  in  the  rule  here. 
We  do  not  have  any  consideration  of 
the  bill  in  the  rule.  We  simply  have 
flatly  a  decision  by  this  body  to  waive 
the  Budget  Act  and  say  that  we  do  not 
care. 

I  hope,  given  an  opportunity  to 
decide  what  is  important  around  here, 
that  we  will  turn  down  this  rule  and 
we  will  send  a  message  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  that  we  have 
had  it;  that  we  are  not  going  to  contin- 
ue this  process  of  being  absolute  hypo- 
crites in  what  we  do  around  here;  that 
we  are  going  to  do  something  about 
the  process  and  we  are  going  to  make 
the  process  meaningful  and  we  are 
going  to  do  something  about  bringing 
down  deficits. 

If  we  cannot  do  it  here,  I  suggest  we 
cannot  do  it  at  all.  It  would  be  an  ulti- 
mate act  of  hypocrisy  to  pass  this  rule. 
It  would  be  an  act  of  irresponsibility 
to  pass  this  rule. 

I  would  hope  that  the  House  turns  it 
down. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  gentleman  from  Permsylvania 
[Mr.  Walker]  explained  the  rule  and 
the  hypocrisy  contained  in  the  rule, 
but  he 'did  not  talk  about  what  the 
rule  was  going  to  do. 

This  rule  is  going  to  allow  $5  million 
to  be  used  by  the  elderly  who  are 
unable  to  feed  themselves,  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  School  Limch  Pro- 
gram. This  is  what  this  rule  is  all 
about. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  show  that  we 
have  a  heart  in  this  Congress,  and  if 
we  are  going  to  be  henpecked  by  every 
little  rule  and  regtilation  that  would 
stop  us  from  allowing  these  elderly 
people,  who  would  have  to  be  trans- 
ported by  their  children  to  day  care 


centers  so  that  they  could  probably 
get  a  warm  lunch,  probably  the  only 
warm  meal  they  would  have  that  day, 
as  the  result  of  this  program.  That  is 
what  the  rule  is  all  about. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Hit.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  yield  to  the 
author  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
take  a  look  at  who  we  presently  serve 
of  our  senior  citizens  right  now. 

We  serve  seniors  who  are  at  home, 
that  need  to  have  home  meals  deliv- 
ered; we  serve  those  who  vre  institu- 
tionalized and  are  financially  desti- 
tute; we  serve  those  who  are  able  to 
get  to  a  congregated  meal  center. 
There  is  one  group  that  we  at  this 
time  do  not  make  money  available  to 
service  them.  That  is  those  who  are  so 
frail  that  they  need  help  to  go  some- 
where to  be  left  for  some,  either  res- 
pite for  the  family  that  is  caring  for 
them,  or  while  the  family  works. 

They  go  there  and  It  is  very  careful- 
ly drafted  as  far  as  eligibility  require- 
ments that  say  they  have  to  be  men- 
tally impaired  or  elderly  in  less  than  a 
24-hour  setting.  It  comes  down  to  a 
small  number  of  people,  some  27,000, 
of  which  about  50  percent  would  be  el- 
igible, about  13,000  people. 

If  you  were  to  take  and  order  your 
priorities  as  to  who  we  ought  to  help, 
which  of  the  elderly  we  ought  to  give 
money  to,  you  would  reverse  it.  You 
would  say  this  is  the  first  group  that 
we  ought  to  help  out.  These  are  the 
ones  that  would  be  institutionalized  if 
we  did  not  have  these  adult  care  cen- 
ters. 

This  would  cost  much  more  money 
than  the  small  amount  of  money  we 
are  going  to  be  giving  here. 

To  attack  us  and  say  that  this  is 
some  horrible  program  is  to  deny  the 
fact  that  we  are  helping  the  most 
needy  of  the  needy  and  the  ones  that 
we  would  put  in  a  No.  1  priority,  and 
not  in  some  giveaway  program,  as  is 
being  alluded  to. 

I  sort  of  take  offense  to  the  termi- 
nology which  has  been  used  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  who 
would  disagree  with  what  the  commit- 
tee is  doing  on  this  one.  What  we  do  in 
order  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  es- 
tablishing a  whole  new  program  is  we 
just  take  and  use  the  mechanism  that 
is  available  for  the  child  care  food  pro- 
grams, a  much  easier  method  of  doing 
it  than  it  is  to  create  a  whole  new  pro- 
gram to  do  this. 

It  is  a  simpler  method;  it  is  a  less 
costly  method,  and  to  service  those 
who  everyone  would  indicate  would  be 
the  ones  we  ought  to  serve.  No.  1,  in 
the  present  situation  where  we  do  not 
serve  them  at  all. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Vermont. 


Actually,  I  think  that  if  you  were  to 
characterize  this,  this  serves  the  frail- 
est of  the  frail,  the  most  needy  in  our 
society. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  the 
amendment  that  he  brought  forth. 

lix.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman      from      Michigan      [Blr. 

KlLDEEJ. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
waived  the  rule,  and  waiving  the  rule, 
we  operate  within  our  rules,  that  is 
clear.  We  waived  the  rule  for  far  more 
dollars  for  Defense  authorizations 
bills.  This  is  a  $5  million  program. 

We  are  operating  within  our  rules  by 
waiving  this  rule,  but  let  me  tell  you 
about  the  people  whom  we  are  serving 
here.  Most  of  them,  the  society  in 
which  we  live  being  what  It  is,  are 
older  women.  Many  of  them  have  a 
son  or  daughter  who  is  a  "young"  old 
person,  very  often  someone  62.  63,  or 
64,  who  is  still  worlting.  They  want  to 
woriE.  They  want  to  keep  their  mother 
in  the  home. 

The  mother  very  often  is  so  frail 
that  she  has  difficulty  in  feeding  her- 
self, but  they  want  to  keep  her  in  that 
home  to  respect  her  dignity.  They  can 
drop  her  off  at  a  day  care  center 
where  she  can  get  some  care  and  some 
assistance,  very  often  in  feeding  her- 
self. Very  often,  she  has  to  be  fed. 

This  is  a  $5  million  program  for  the 
most  vulnerable  p>eople  in  our  society. 
I  think,  in  our  wisdom,  we  could  find 
some  way  to  waive  the  rule  when  we 
have  done  it  in  other  instances. 

Mr.  QX7ILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  are  really 
nitpicking  against  this  rule.  Those 
who  oppose  the  waiver,  are  against 
those  who  really  need  help  the  most. 
There  are  some  1,300  centers  in  which 
this  amendment  would  operate  for  the 
benefit  of  our  elderly.  The  benefici- 
aries are  on  the  average  72-year-olds, 
with  incomes  averaging  $458  per 
month.  I  do  not  see  why  in  the  world 
we  would  argue  about  giving  them 
more  money. 

The  budget  waiver  is  mandatory,  in 
my  opinion.  We  should  get  down  to 
the  business  of  considering  this  rule, 
passing  it,  and  passing  the  measure. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  because  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  in  order  to  try 
to  make  their  case,  the  gentlemen 
want  to  argue  that  which  is  the  con- 
tent of  the  bill  that  will  come  up  later. 

But  the  fact  is  that  what  the  debate 
here  should  be  about  is  whether  or  not 
our  commitments  means  anything.  We 
understood  when  we  passed  the 
Budget  Act  that  there  would  be  cer- 
tain entitlement  programs  that  would 
be  very  difficult  for  us  not  to  go  for- 
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wmrd  with.  I  would  suggest  that  If  we 
wmnt  to  serve  the»e  people,  we  could 
do  It  under  the  regular  appropriations 
process,  that  we  do  not  have  to  create 
a  brandnew  entitlement  program. 

But  that  Is  not  what  we  are  saying 
here.  We  are  creating  a  brandnew  enti- 
tlement prt>gram  that  we  say  Initially 
only  costs  $5  million.  I  remember 
when  we  said  some  years  ago  that  the 
^x>d  Stamp  Program,  when  It  was  a 
new  enUtlement  program,  was  only 
going  to  cost  $40  million.  Now  It  costs 
closer  to  $11  billion. 

That  is  what  happens  on  entitle- 
ment programs.  They  tend  to  become 
expansionary  programs  over  which 
this  Congress  has  no  control.  That  is 
the  reason  why  we  said  in  the  Budget 
Act  we  wanted  to  get  control  over 
these  things. 

So  the  Issue  here  Is  not  whether  or 
not  you  like  this  particular  little  pro- 
gram. The  issue  Lb  whether  or  not  we 
•le  going  to  have  any  complicity  with 
that  Budget  Act  whatsoever. 

When  the  gentleman  says  to  me, 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  that 
the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  does  not  care 
about  the  Budget  Act  because  there 
are  things  more  important  than  doing 
smnethlng  about  the  deficit,  I  Just 
think  he  is  wrong.  I  think  that  to  do 
on  occasion  after  occasion,  to  come  to 
this  floor  constantly,  there  are  always 
things  that  allow  us  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act. 

We  never  have  a  time  when  there  Is 
not  something  more  important  than 
the  Budget  Act.  We  have  had  at  least 
a  dosen  waivers  so  far  this  year  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

Every  time,  both  sides  are  coming  to 
the  floor  and  saying  let  us  go  ahead 
and  do  it.  It  is  wrong. 

I  think  that  it  is  high  time  that 
when  we  have  one  out  here  as  naked 
as  this,  that  we  say  flatly  that  it  is 
wrong  and  that  we  really  do  not  care 
in  this  body  about  the  deficiU  this 
country  is  racking  up. 

Let  us  not  blame  the  President  for 
deficits.  The  President  did  not  ask  for 
the  new  entitlement.  The  President 
has  not  made  the  request  for  this  kind 
of  spending.  The  President  is  not 
asking  for  this  budget  waiver.  We  are 
doing  it  on  our  own.  We  are  the  fault. 
As  Pogo  said  some  years  ago,  "We 
have  met  the  enemy,  and  he  is  us." 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [lir.  WALXBt]  that  he  is  absolutely 
right  about  the  number  of  budget 
waivers,  but  did  the  gentleman  realize 
that  the  budget  conference  has  not 
been  completed,  and  final  action  has 
not  been  taken  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  of 
course,  why  should  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  care  about  doing  any- 
thing? They  know  doggone  well  that 
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we  will  not  comply  with  the  process 
anyhow. 

What  is  the  hurry?  Why  should  they 
have  to  do  anything?  They  can  fool 
around  and  we  will  not  bother  about  it 
because  there  is  no  pressure.  There  is 
no  pressure  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  to  act.  We  are  simply  going  to 
go  ahead  and  waive  the  Budget  Act 
anyway. 

Then  we  wonder  why  the  whole 
process  breaks  down.  It  breaks  down 
because  we  will  not  obey  it. 

D  1115 

Mr.  QUILLEHf .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman,  I  really 
feel  that  this  whole  congressional 
budget  process  is  faulty. 

Things  in  the  House  and  the  other 
body  got  along  very  well  some  12  to  14 
years  ago  when  we  did  not  have  this 
congressional  budget  process. 

The  Appropriations  Committees 
took  over  after  the  authorization  com- 
mittees acted.  Appropriation  bills 
passed  the  House.  They  passed  the 
other  body. 

They  went  to  the  President  for  his 
signature  or  veto.  The  budget  process 
now  has  delayed,  delayed,  delayed;  but 
legislation  must  go  on.  Therefore,  I 
would  support  absolutely  doing  away 
with  the  Congressional  Budget  Act, 
and  getting  back  to  the  process  that 
we  were  under  prior  to  that,  and  under 
which  we  operated  very  efficiently. 

There  are  faults  in  the  budget  proc- 
ess. But  In  this  Instance,  since  the 
Budget  Conference  has  not  acted, 
since  it  is  a  good  program,  and  it  Is 
necessary  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  to 
consider  the  bill,  then  I  say  let  us  go 
ahead  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEry.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Orat  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  293.  nays 
95.  not  voting  44,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  151] 
YEAS-M3 


Ackerman 


Alexander 
Andenon 


Andrewa 
Anthony 


Appletate 

Alklni 

AuColn 

Batemui 

Bates 

Bellemon 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Blanl 

BlllraUi 

Bochlert 

Bocca 

Boland 

Bonker 

Bonki 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooka 

Broomfield 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buatamante 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Can- 

Chapman 

ChappeU 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cllnaer 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

CoUlni 

Conte 

Conyen 

Cooper 

Coushlln 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

DavU  (MI) 

de  laOaraa 

DePazlo 

Dellumi 

Derrick 

DInteU 

DioOuanU 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyion 

Early 

Eckart 

Emenon 

EnclUih 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Paacell 

Fazio 

Fyifhan 

Fish 

Flake 

Plippo 

Plorlo 

FD«lletU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Frank 

Froat 

Oarcia 

Oaydos 

Ocldenaon 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ollckman 

Oonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Gordon 

Gradlson 

Grant 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 


Green 

Guarlnl 

Gundenon 

Hall  (OB) 

Hall(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

HayeadL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Horton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hushes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  <CT) 

Johnson  iSD) 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontx 

Kanjorakl 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Keruiedy 

Kennelly 

Ktldee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LAFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Uplnskl 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken,  Thomas 

MacKay 

Madlgan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Mauul 

Mavroules 

Manoll 

McCloskey 

McColIum 

McCurdy 

McOade 

McOrath 

McHuch 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Mica 

Miller  (WA) 

MIneU 

MoaUey 

Montcomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nacle 

Matcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (OT) 

Panetu 

Partis 


Patterson 
Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

PuneU 

QuUlen 

RahaU 

Ravenel 

Recula 

Richardson 

Rlnaldo 

RItter 

Roberu 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowakl 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA> 

Roybal 

Rusao 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Sax  ton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

SIkorskI 

Slslsky 


NAYS— 98 


Skeen 

SUttery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solars 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzln 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torras 

TorrioeUl 

Towns 

Traf  leant 

Trailer 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Viaclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

WaUlns 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 


Archer 

Hansen 

Oxley 

Baker 

Hastert 

Packard 

Barnard 

Hefley 

Pashayan 

Bartlett 

Henry 

Porter 

Bartoo 

Herger 

Rhodes 

BUIey 

Hller 

Ridge 

Hopkins 

Rogers 

Buechner 

Hunter 

Schuette 

Bunnlng 

Hyde 

Sensenbrenner 

Burton 

Inhofe 

Shumway 

CaUahan 

Ireland 

Shuster 

Chandler 

Kaslch 

Smith.  Denny 

Cheney 

Kolbe 

(OR) 

Coble 

Konnyu 

SnUth.  Robert 

Combest 

Kyi 

(NH) 

Daruiemeyer 

Lagomarsino 

Smith.  Robert 

Daub 

lAtU 

(OR) 

Davis  (Oi) 

LewU(CA) 

Solomon 

DeLay 

Ughtfoot 

Spence 

DeWlne 

Lott 

Stenholm 

Dickinson 

Lukens,  Donald 

Stump 

Doman(CA) 

Lungren 

Sundqulst 

Dreler 

Mack 

Swlndall 

Edwards  (OK) 

Marlenee 

Tauke 

FaweU 

Martin  (IL) 

Taylor 

Fields 

McEwen 

Thomas  (CA) 

Freniel 

McMillan  (NO 

Dpton 

GaUegly 

Meyers 

Vander  Jagt 

GaUo 

Michel 

Walker 

Gekas 

MUler  (OH) 

Weber 

Gingrich 

Mollnari 

Whlttaker 

Grandy 

Moorhead 

Wylle 

Gregg 

Nielson 

NOT  VOTINO-44 

Annumio 

Dixon 

Miller  (CA) 

Armey 

Dorgan<ND) 

Mollohan 

Aspin 

Edwards  (CA) 

MorelU 

Badham 

Evans 

Mrazek 

Ballenger 

Gephardt 

Rangel 

BevlU 

Hoyer 

Ray 

BUbray 

Jones  (NO 

Roemer 

Boner  (TN) 

Kemp 

Roukema 

Bonior(MI) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Salki 

Rosco 

Lewis  (PL) 

Schaefer 

Brown  (CA) 

Livingston 

Skelton 

Byron 

Uoyd 

Stalllngs 

Craig 

Lowery  (CA) 

Vucanovlch 

Crane 

Luian 

Weiss 

Dicks 

McCandleas 

mlttee  on  Coast  Guard  and  Navigation 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  be  permitted  to 
sit  while  the  House  is  operating  today 
under  the  5-mlnute  rule. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1130 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Byron  for.  with  Mr.  Armey  against. 

Mr.  RHODES  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  LEATH  of  Texas.  ROB- 
ERTS, and  DUNCAN,  and  Mrs. 
BENTliEry  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  when  rollcall  151 
was  taken  early  this  afternoon. 

If  I  had  been  here,  I  would  have 
voted  in  the  affirmative. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  COAST  GUARD  AND 
NAVIGATION  OF  COMMITTEE 
ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
FISHERIES  TO  SIT  DURING 
THE  5-MINUTE  RULE  TODAY 

Mr.   HUTTO.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  171  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
1451. 

D  1137 

IN  THK  (X)MMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  blU.  H.R.  1451.  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  years  1988, 
1989,  1990,  and  1991,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Mr.  Flippo  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednes- 
day, May  27.  1987.  all  time  for  general 
debate  had  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute now  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
shall  be  considered  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment,  and 
each  section  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemtUed, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  Amendments  of  1987". 

SEC.  I  OBJECTIVES. 

Section  101  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  142  V.S.C.  3001)  is  amended— 

11)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph 
(D— 

<A)  by  striking  "United  States  and"  and 
inserting  "United  States, "  and 

<B)  by  inserting  ",  and  of  Indian  tribes" 
after  "sutnlivisions" 

(2)  in  paragraph  13)  by  striking  "Suitable" 
and  inserting  "Obtaining  and  maintaining 
suital>le". 


(3)  in  paragraph  (7)  l>v  striking  "Pursuit 
qT'  and  inserting  "Participating  in  and  con- 
tributing to",  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (10)— 

(A)  by  striking  "lives  and"  and  inserting 
"lives, ",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ",  and  protection  against 
abuse,  neglect,  arid  exploitation"  before  the 
period  at  the  end. 

SEC.   t.   ESTABUSHMENT  OF  ADMINISTKATION  ON 
ACINa 

Section  201(a)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3011(a))  is  amended  in  the 
third  and  fourth  sentences  by  striking  "the 
Office  of- 

SEC  4.  DATA  COLLECTION. 

(a)  COLLECTTON  Requirkd.— Section  202(a) 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  (42 
U.S.C.  3012(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (17)  by  striking  "and"  at 
theend, 

(2)  in  paragraph  (18)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  and  inserting  ";  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(19)  collect  for  each  fiscal  year,  directly 

or  tty  contract,  statistical  data  regarding 
programs  and  activities  carried  out  with 
funds  provided  under  this  Act,  including— 

"(A)  unth  respect  to  each  type  of  service 
provided  v>ith  such  funds— 

"(i)  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  funds 
expended  to  provide  such  service; 

"(ii)  the  numJt>er  of  individuaia  who  re- 
ceived such  service:  and 

"(Hi)  the  number  of  units  of  such  service 
provided: 

"(B)  the  nuTOfter  of  senior  centers  which 
received  such  funds;  and 

"(C)  the  extent  to  which  each  area  agency 
on  aging  designated  under  section  305(a) 
satisfied  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (S)(A)  of  section  306(a).". 

(b)  Reports.— The  last  sentence  of  section 
207(a)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
(42  U.S.C.  3018(a))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Such  annual  reports  shall  include— 

"(1)  statistical  data  reflecting  services  and 
activities  provided  to  individuals  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year; 

"(2)  statistical  data  collected  under  sec- 
tion 202(a)/ 19);". 

SEC.  S.  VETERANS' ntOGRAHtS 

(a)  CoMSULTATioN.— Section  203(b)  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
3013(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (13)  by  striking  "and"  at 
the  end, 

(2)  in  paragraph  (14)  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  and  inserting  ";  and",  and 

(3)  try  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(15)  parU  II  and  III  of  titU  38,  United 

States  Code. ". 

(b.-  Technical  Assistance  and  Cooperation 
Under  Title  III.— Section  301(b)(2)  of  the 
outer  Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  US.C. 
3021(b)(2))  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  Veter- 
ans' Administration, "  after  "Office  of  Com- 
munity Services". 

(c)  Area  Plans.— Section  306(a)(6)(F)  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
3026(a)(6)(F))  is  amended  by  inserting  "pro- 
viders of  veterans '  health  care  (if  appropri- 
ate), "  after  "elected  officials, ". 

(d)  Technical  Assistance  and  Cooperation 
Under  Title  IV.— Section  402(b)  of  the  Older 
Amencans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3030bb(b)) 
is  amended  tyy  inserting  "Veterans'  Adm.inis- 
tration,"  after  "National  Institutes  of 
Health,". 
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asc  A  AvrwonaAnoN  or  AmtoniATtoss  fok 
rwK  natMAL  covncil  on  aging. 

SmetUm  104(9/  of  the  OUUt  Americaiu  Act 
QftMi  t4i  UJS.C  301S(gH  U  amended— 

ID  ftv  •IriMfV  "t22t.900  for  fiacol  year 
l$t4  and",  and 

(V  6y  inMTHng  ",  and  »wch  $unu  at  may 
be  neemaary  for  each  0/ the  Ateal  yean  19S8, 
1M$.  19M,  and  1991"  after  "19*7". 
SMC  T.  utaitAnoNK 

Section  20SM  of  the  Older  Americaiu  Act 
of  194$  (42  U.S.C.  301t(c)>  u  amended  by 
ttrOcing  ■■1924"  and  imerUng  "19»7". 

S£C  B.  niBUCA  TtON  OF  GOALS. 

Section  20S  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
iM5  (42  U.S.C.  3014)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  rvdetignatina  tubeection  Id)  a*  nb- 
aecHon  (e),  and  ^    ^  . 

12)  by  ineerting  after  tubtection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(d)  Not  later  than  September  1  of  each 
flaeol  year,  the  Commiuioncr  shall  piMi^ 
in  the  Federal  Register,  for  the  purpose  offa- 
eUUatlng  informed  public  comment,  pro- 
pped specific  goals  to  be  achieved  by  imple- 
menHng  thU  Act  in  the  first  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  the  daU  of  such  piMication. ". 
SMC  It  ASSMsaiiKsr  or  vnsATtsnto  dehand  pok 

SVPfOimVg  SMMVKKS  MtOVIDSD  AT 
SMNIOK  CKKTSMS  AND  OTHKK  STTSS. 
TWIe  II  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  196S 

(42  U.S.C.  3011-3020)  U  amended  by  adding 

at  the  end  IhefoUouHng: 

"AsajostaifT  or  ussATtsnui  dcmamd  fok  sup- 

POKTTVt  SXKVrCES  PROVIDKD  AT  SXNlOlt   CKN- 
TOa  AMD  OTHKK  SITtS 

"Skc.  214.  Not  later  than  September  30, 
1999,  the  Commissioner  shall— 

"(1)(A)  with  respect  to  each  senior  center 
established  under  title  til  or  other  site,  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  there  U  unsatU- 
fied  demand  for  supportive  services  such  as 
those  provided  under  titU  III  at  such  cenUr 
or  such  site,  and  the  reasons  such  demand  U 
not  satisfied,  and 

"(B)  determine— 

"(it  the  number  and  geographical  dUtribu- 
tion  of  such  centers  and  other  sites  at  which 
supportive  services  are  provided,  and 

"(iiJ  the  number  and  geographical  dUtri- 
buiion  of  such  centers  and  other  sites  which 
would  be  needed  to  meet  the  unsatisfied 
demand  for  such  centers  and  supportive 
services,  and 

'72/  stUmiit  to  the  Speaicer  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  a  report— 

"(A)  summarizing  the  determinations 
made  under  paragraph  11).  and 

"(B)  containing  the  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  need  for  leg- 
islation relating  to  satisfying  the  demand 
for  supportive  services  provided  at  senior 
centers  established  under  such  title  and  at 
other  sites. ".  

SEC.  It.  sTvor  or  ntoancnvt  rA  ritKUT  srsrsm. 

Title  II  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  196S 
(42  V.S.C.  3011-3020),  as  amended  by  section 
9,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"mmr  or  moartcrnvK  pa  ymmmt  systksi 

"Skc.  21S.  (a)ll)  The  Secretary,  through 
the  Commissioner  and  in  cooj>eration  xoith 
the  AdminUtrator  of  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing AdminUtration,  shaU  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  prospective  payment 
system  on  the  adeguacy  and  availability  of 
community-based  services  that  wiU  assUt 
medicare  patients  who  are  discharged  from 
hospitals.  Such  study  shall  include— 

"(A)  an  evaluation  of  the  needs  of  recently 
discharged  medicare  patients  for  a  range  of 


community-based  services,  including  an 
evaluation  of  their  health  and  functional 
status,  availability  of  services,  and  alHlity 
to  Anance  services; 

"(B)  specifications  of  the  kinds  of  services 
not  covered  by  any  existing  Federal  program 
but  which  could  respond  to  the  needs  of  re- 
cently discharged  medicare  patients; 

"(C)  determination  of  Ihe  savings  that 
have  accrued  to  medicare  as  a  result  of  the 
prospective  payment  system  and  an  analysis 
of  how  such  saxrings  can  be  utilized  to  sup- 
port a  range  of  community-based  services 
for  recently  discharged  patients; 

"(D)  an  analysis  of  how  such  system  af- 
fects the  demand  for  and  cost  of  services 
available  under  this  Act;  and 

"(E)  a  determination  of  whether  such 
system  has  affected  the  types  of  services  and 
the  proportion  of  those  services  that  are  pro- 
vided under  this  Act 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  sttch  study,  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Commissioner,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Health  Care  Financing  Admin- 
istration, shall  use— 

"(A)  the  best  available  data  on  needs  of  re- 
cently discharged  patients;  and 

"(B)  any  exUting  data  on  the  effects  of 
such  system  on  patients. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Spea)cer  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
describing  the  results  of  the  study  conducted 
under  sut>section  fa)  and  shall  include  in 
such  report  recommendations  regarding 
how  existing  aut/iorities  under  titles  XVIII, 
XIX.  and  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
under  this  Act  should  be  amended  to  eruure 
adeguate  care  for  recently  discharged  medi- 
care patients. ". 
SKC  II.  snor  or  carsgivkr  HsrsinuL  and 

TELEPHONE  USTING. 

Title  II  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  196S 
(42  U.S.C.  3011-3020d>,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tions 9  and  10,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"STUDY  or  CAREOIVER  RXPUIRAL  SEKVICK 

"Sec.  218.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  con- 
duct a  study— 

"ID  to  determine  the  efficacy  of  using 
StaU  agencies  designated  under  section 
30S(a)ll)  and  area  agencies  or  aging  desig- 
nated under  section  30Sla)l2)IA)  to  develop 
a  nationwide  system  for  providing  to  care- 
givers of  older  individuals  las  defined  in 
section  302110))  both  information  regarding 
the  avaUability  of  services  specified  in  sec- 
tion 306la)l2)  and  referral  service:  and 

"12)  to  determine  the  efficacy  of  requiring 
each  area  agency  on  aging  to  list  its  tele- 
phone number  under  the  name  'Area  Agency 
on  Aging'— 

"lA)  in  the  unclassified  section;  and 

"IB)  to  the  extent  possitlt  in  the  classified 
section,  under  a  subject  heading  designated 
by  the  Commissioner  by  rule; 
of  each  telephone  directory  putUished  by  the 
provider  of  local  telephone  service  for  resi- 
dents in  any  geographical  area  that  lies  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  the  planning  and  service 
area  served  bv  such  area  agency  on  aging. 

"lb)  Not  later  than  2  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section,  the  Commissioner 
shall  submit  to  the  Congreu  a  report  de- 
scribing the  res-ults  of  the  study  conducted 
under  subsection  la). 

"Ic)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"ID  the  term  caregiver'  tneans  a  geo- 
graphically remote  family  member  who  is 
coruxmed  about  the  loeU-being  of  an  older 
individual;  and 

"12)  the  term  'referral  service'  means  with 
respect  to  the  older  individual  for  whose 
benefit  such  service  is  requested,  informa- 


tion identifying  the  location  and  telephone 
number  of  the  area  agency  on  aging  for  the 
planning  and  service  area  in  which  such 
older  individual  resides. ". 

SEC  It  Pt'KPOSE 

Section  3011a)  of  the  Older  American*  Act 
of  196S  142  U.S.C.  30211a))  U  amended  by  in- 
serting "with  Indian  tribes  and  tHbal  orga- 
nizations," after  "agencies,"  the  second 
place  it  appears. 

SEC  It.  Atm/OKtZATION  OF  APPKOPUATIONS  FOR 
STATE  AND  COHUVNITY  PKOCRAHS  ON 
AGING 

la)  SUPPORTIVS  SutVlCXS  AMD  Semiok  Cxm- 
TtMS.—Section  3031a)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  142  U.S.C.  30231a))  is  amended— 

ID  by  strHcing  ■3350,300.000"  and  aU  that 
follows  through  "1934,  and",  and 

12)  by  inserting  "3379,575,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  S398.S54.000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
3418,481,000  for  fiscal  year  1990,  and 
$439,408,000  for  fiscal  year  1991."  after 
"1987.". 

lb)  CoNoiucaATE  NununoN  SeMvtccs.— Sec- 
tion 303lb)ll)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1945  142  V.S.C.  3023lb)ID)  U  amended— 

ID  by  striking  '3365.300.000"  arul  aU  that 
follows  through  "1986,  and",  and 

12)  t>v  inserting    '3414,750,000  for  fiscal 

year  1988.  $435,488,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

$457,262,000    for    fiscal     year    1990,     ond 

$480,125,000  for  fiscal    year    1991,"   after 

■1987.". 

Ic)  HOME-DCUVCKXD  NVTRmON  SERVICES.- 

Section  303lb)l2)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Of  1965  142  U.S.C.  3023ib>i2))  U  amended— 

ID  by  striking  "$68,700,000"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "1986.  and",  and 

12)  by  inserting  '$79,380,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988,  $83,349,000  for  fiscal  year  1989, 
$87,516,000  for  fiscal  year  1990,  and 
$91,892,000  for  fiscal  year  1991."  after 
"1987,". 

Id)  Surplus  C^mmoDmES.— Section  311  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1985  142  U.S.C. 
3030a)  is  amended— 

ID  in  subsection  Ia)l4)— 

(A)  by  striking  "fiscal  year  1986  and 
during  each  fiscal  year  thereafter"  and  in- 
serting "fiscal  years  1986  through  1991".  and 

IB)  by  striking  the  second  and  third  sen- 
tences, and 

12)  in  subsection  lc)IDIA)  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"liii)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $151,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
$166,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989, 
$183,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990,  and 
$201,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991.  to  carry 
out  this  section  lother  than  subsection 
la)ID). ". 

SEC  14.  ADmiNISTKATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  AREA  ACE.N- 
CIES  ON  AGING 

Section  304ld)IDIA)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  142  U.S.C.  3024ld)ll)IA))  U 
amended  by  striking  "8.5"  and  inserting 
"10". 

SEC  It.  AREA  PLANS. 

Section  306la)l6)lA)  of  the  Older  AmeH- 
cans  Act  of  1965  142  U.S.C.  3026la)l6)IA))  U 
amended  by  inserting  ",  and  public  hearings 
on, "  after  '■evaluations  of'- 

SEC.  IS.  COORDINATION  OF  CERTAIN  PROGRAMS  RE- 
LATING TO  OLDER  VICnMS  OF  ALZHEI- 
MER^ DISEASE 

Section  306la)l6)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  142  U.S.C.  3026la)l6))  U  amend- 
ed- 

11)  in  subparagraph  I  J)  by  striking  "and" 
at  the  end, 

12)  in  subparagraph  IK)  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  and  insert  a  semicolon, 
and 


13)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"ID  coordinate  the  categories  of  services 
specified  in  paragraph  12)  for  which  the 
area  agency  on  aging  is  reguired  to  expend 
funds  under  part  B,  with  actixHties  of  com- 
munity-based organizations  established  for 
the  benefit  of  victims  of  Alzheimer's  disease 
and  the  families  of  such  victims:". 

SEC  17.  OUTREACH  REGARDING  TUITION-FREE  POST- 
SECONDARY  EDVCA  TION. 

Section  306la)l6)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  142  U.S.C.  3026la)l6)),  as  amend- 
ed by  section  16,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  follovHng: 

"IM)  conduct  a  survey  of  the  post-second- 
ary educational  irutitutions  in  the  planning 
and  service  area  and,  based  on  the  results  of 
such  survey,  summarize  and  disseminate  to 
older  individuals  information  regarding— 

"li)  the  courses  of  study  offered  to  older  in- 
dividuals by  such  institutions; 

"Hi)  the  policies  of  such  irutitutions  with 
respect  to  the  enrollment  of  older  individ- 
uals with  little  or  no  payment  of  tuition, 
and  on  a  space  available  or  other  special 
basis;  and 

"liii)  the  identities  of  the  representatives 
lif  any)  designated  by  such  irutitutUyns  to 
counsel  and  assist  older  individuals  who  ex- 
press an  interest  in  enrolling  in  such  iruti- 
tutions;". 

SEC  IS  OMBUDSMAN  OFFICE  AND  PROGRAM 

la)  TECHNICAL  Assistance.— Section  301  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  142  U.S.C. 
3021)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"Ic)  The  Commissioner  shall  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  and  training  Iby  contract, 
grant,  or  otherwise)  to  State  long-term  care 
ombudsman  programs  esUMished  uruier  sec- 
tion 307la)ll2),  and  to  individuals  designat- 
ed under  such  section  to  be  representatives 
of  a  long-term  care  ombudsman,  in  order  to 
enable  such  ombudsmen  and  such  represent- 
atives to  carry  out  the  ombudsman  program 
effectively. ". 

lb)  Annual  Report  to  Conoress.— Section 
301  of  the  Older  Americaru  Act  of  1965  142 
U.S.C.  3021),  as  amended  tni  subsection  la), 
U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"ld)ll)  Not  later  than  January  15  of  each 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  compile  a 
report— 

"lA)  summarizing  and  analyzing  the  data 
collected  under  section  307la)ll2)IC)  for  the 
then  most  recently  concluded  fiscal  year; 

"IB)  identifying  significant  problems  and 
issues  revealed  by  such  data  (tenth  special 
emphasis  on  problems  relating  to  Quality  of 
care  and  residents '  rights): 

"IC)  discussing  current  issues  concerning 
the  State's  long-term  care  ombudsman  pro- 
gram; and 

"ID)  making  recommendations  regarding 
legislation  and  administrative  actions  to  re- 
solve such  problems. 

"12)  The  Commissioner  shall  si^tmit  the 
report  reguired  by  paragraph  ID  to— 

"lA)  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging  of  the 
House  of  Representatives; 

"IB)  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  of 
the  Senate; 

"IC)  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  Hoxue  of  Representatives:  and 

"ID)  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  of  the  Senate. 

"13)  The  Commissioner  shall  provide  the 
report  required  6y  paragraph  ID,  and  make 
the  Stale  reports  required  by  section 
307(a)(12)II)li)  available,  to— 

"I A)  the  AdminUtrator  of  the  Health  Care 
Finance  AdminUtration; 
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"IB)  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices; 

"lO  the  Office  of  CivU  Rights  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services; 

"ID)  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  and 

"IE)  the  public  agencies  and  private  orga- 
nizations designated  under  section 
307la)ll2)IA). ". 

Ic)  Study  or  Ombudsman  Prooram.— Sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Older  Americaru  Act  of  1965 
142  U.S.C.  3021),  as  amended  by  subsectioru 
la)  and  lb),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"le)ll)  The  Commissioner  shall  conduct  a 
study  concerning  involvement  in  the  om- 
budsman program  established  under  section 
307la)ll2)  and  its  impact  upon  issues  and 
problems  affecting— 

"lA)  residents  of  board  and  care  facilities 
and  other  similar  adult  care  homes  who  are 
older  individuals  (as  defined  in  section 
302110)),  including  recommendatioru  for  ex- 
panding and  improving  services  in  such  fa- 
cilities; and 

"IB)  the  effectiveness  of  recruiting,  super- 
vising and  retaining  volunteer  ombudsmen. 

"12)  The  Commissioner  shall  prepare  and 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  find- 
ings and  recommendatioiu  of  the  study  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  ID  not  later  than  De- 
cember 31,  1988. ". 

Id)    AUTHORTZATIOM    OF    APPROPRIATIONS.— 

Section  303  of  the  Older  Americaru  Act  of 
1965  142  U.S.C.  3023)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

"Id)  To  carry  out  section  307la)ll2),  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$20,000,000  for  fUcal  year  1988  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1989,  1990,  and  1991  only  if  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  respective 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  title  lother  than 
sections  306la)l6)IN),  307la)ll2),  and  311. 
and  part  E),  title  IV  lother  than  sectioru  427 
and  428),  title  V  lother  than  section  509). 
and  title  VI  exceeds  105  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  respectively  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  each  such 
title. ". 

le)  State  Plans.— Section  307la)ll2)  of  the 
Older  Americaru  Act  of  1965  142  U.S.C. 
3027la)ll2))  is  amended— 

ID  in  subparagraph  I  A)  by  iruerting 
before  "a  long-term  care  ombudsman  pro- 
gram" the  following:  "an  Office  of  the  StaU 
Long-Term  Care  Ombudsman  (in  this  para- 
graph referred  to  as  the  'Office')  and  shall 
carry  out  through  Die  Office" . 

12)  in  subparagraph  ID)  by  striking  "and" 
at  the  end,  and 

13)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"IF)li)  eruure  that  no  individual  involTjed 

in  the  designation  of  the  long-term  care  om- 
budsman Iwhether  by  appointment  or  other- 
wise) or  the  designation  of  the  head  of  any 
subdivision  of  the  Office  U  subject  to  a  con- 
flict of  interest; 

"Hi)  eruure  that  no  officer,  employee,  or 
other  representative  of  the  Office  is  subject 
to  a  conflict  of  interest;  and 

"liii)  eruure  that  mechanisms  are  in  place 
to  identify  and  remedy  any  such  or  other 
similar  conflicU: 

"IGXi)  eruure  that  no  representative  of 
the  Office  will  be  liable  under  State  law  for 
the  good  faith  performance  of  official  duties: 

"Hi)  eruure  that  adequate  legal  couruel  u 
available  to  the  Office  for  advice  and  con- 
sultation and  that  legal  representation  U 
provided  to  any  representative  of  the  Office 
agaiiut  whom  suit  or  other  legal  action  is 
brought  in  connection  urith  the  performance 
of  such  representative's  official  duties;  and 


"liii)  ensure  that  the  Office  has  the  abOity 
to  pursue  administrative,  legal,  and  other 
appropriate  remedies  on  behalf  of  residents 
of  long-term  care  facilities; 

"IH)li)  eruure  tfiat  willful  interference 
with  representatives  of  the  Office  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  official  duties  las  defined 
by  the  Commissioner)  shall  be  unlawful; 

"Hi)  prohibit  retaliation  and  reprisals  by 
a  long-term  care  facility  or  other  entity  urith 
respect  to  any  resident  or  employee  for 
having  filed  a  complaint  vHth,  or  providing 
information  to,  the  Office;  and 

"liii)  provide  for  appropriate  sanctions 
with  respect  to  such  interference,  retalia- 
tion, and  reprisals; 

"liv)  ensure  that  representatives  of  the 
Office  shall  have— 

"ID  access  to  long-term  care  facilities  and 
their  residents:  and 

"III)  uHth  the  permission  of  a  resident  or 
resident's  legal  guardian,  have  access  to 
review  the  resident's  medical  and  social 
records  or,  if  a  resident  is  unable  to  consent 
to  such  review  and  has  no  legal  guardian, 
appropriate  access  to  the  resident's  medical 
arid  social  records; 

"ID  require  the  Office  to— 

"li)  prepare  an  annual  report  containing 
data  and  findings  regarding  the  types  of 
problems  experienced  and  complaints  re- 
ceived by  or  on  behalf  of  individuals  resid- 
ing in  long-term  care  facilities,  and  to  pro- 
vide policy,  regulatory,  and  legislaHve  rec- 
ommendations to  solve  such  problems  and 
resolve  such  complaints  and  improve  the 
qitality  of  care  and  life  in  long-term  care  fa- 
cilities; 

"Hi)  analyze  and  monitor  the  development 
and  implementation  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  laws,  regulatioru,  and  policies  with  re- 
spect to  long-term  care  facilities  and  serv- 
ices in  that  State,  and  recommend  any 
changes  in  such  laws,  regulatioru,  and  poli- 
cies deemed  by  the  Office  to  be  appropriate; 

"liii)  provide  information  to  public  agen- 
cies, legislators,  and  others,  as  deemed  riec- 
essary  by  the  Office,  regarding  the  proW«m» 
and  concerns,  including  recommendations 
related  to  such  prol>lems  and  concerns,  of 
older  individuals  residing  in  long-term  care 
facilities; 

"liv)  provide  for  the  training  of  the  Office 
staff,  including  volunteers  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Office,  in— 

"ID  Federal,  State,  and  local  latot,  regula- 
tioru, and  policies  with  respect  to  long-term 
care  facilities  in  the  State; 

"III)  investigative  techniques;  and 

"(III)  such  other  matters  as  the  State 
deems  appropriate; 

"(V)  coordinate  omtnulsma.n  services  with 
the  protection  and  advocacy  systeiru  for  in- 
dividuals with  developmental  dUabilities 
and  mental  illness  established  under  part  A 
of  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Assistance 
and  BiU  of  Rights  Act  142  U.S.C.  6001  et  seq.) 
and  under  the  Protection  and  Advocacy  for 
Mentally  lU  Individuals  Act  of  1986  (Public 
Law  99-319);  and 

"(vi)  include  any  area  or  local  ombuds- 
man entity  designated  by  the  State  Long- 
Term  Care  Ombudsman  as  a  siMlivision  of 
the  Office.  Any  representative  of  an  entity 
designated  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
sentence  Iwhether  an  employee  or  an  unpaid 
volunteer)  shall  be  treated  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Office  for  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph; 

"IJ)  prrOiibit  any  officer,  employee,  or 
other  representative  of  the  Office  to  investi- 
gate any  complaint  filed  with  the  Office 
unless  the  individual  has  received  such 
training  as  may  be  required  under  subpara- 
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gnph  UKivt  OM*  hot  ftMM  opproMd  fty  the 
lono-term  cart  omtJbimdaman  at  qrtalifled  to 
invnHgatm  ameh  eomplaimU:  and 

"iK)  txpend  to  carry  out  thU  paragraph, 
for  taeh  fiacal  year  In  which  the  aUotment 
tor  part  B  for  th»  StaU  i»  at  leaat  eqnal  to 
the  Motmttnt  A>r  JUeal  vear  1M7  for  part  B 
Jbr  $ueh  State,  an  amount  which  U  not  let* 
than  the  amount  expended  fry  *uch  StaU  in 
JUeal  tear  1997  to  carry  out  thU  paragraph 
aa  <n  effect  before  the  effecHve  date  of  the 
Older  dmerieana  Act  AmendmenU  of  1997. ". 

ate  n  UKAL  ASaUTANC*. 

<a)  JUroKn-Seetion  107(a)  of  the  Older 
AmtrteoMt  Actofl99i  (42  U.S.C.  301t(a)l,  a* 
mmended  by  tectiom  4<b>.  U  amended  fry 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(V  ttatUtieal  data  and  an  anaXyaU  of  the 
infOrmeMon  received  under  teetion 
S»7(at(lH(E>  fry  the  Commi—Umer:  and". 

(bi  Amma  Plahs.— Section  309  of  the  Older 
Amerteatu  Act  of  199S  (42  U.S.C.  2029)  U 


(1)  in  tubeection  (aJ(2)  fry  ineeriing  "(aa 
dexribed  in  tubaection  (4))"  after  "adequaU 
proportion",  and 

(2)  in  a^teection  (b)(2)  fry  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"(C)  If  a  waiver  ia  granted  fry  o  State 
agencw  to  the  area  agencv  on  aging,  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  aervice  provider  from  the  area 
With  reaped  to  wfticA  the  waiver  appliea  U 
entitled  to  appeal  the  deciaion  of  the  State 
agencv  and  to  regueat  a  hearing  on  the  deci- 
aion to  grant  awOi  waix>er.  If  such  requeat  u 
ttmetg,  the  State  agencv  shaU  afford  such  in- 
dividual or  provider  an  opportunity  for 
auch  hearing. ", 

(3)  fry  addittg  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(d)  The  aaaurance  required  fry  sut>aection 

(a)(2)  ia  aatiafied  with  reaped  to  legal  aaaUt- 
ance  only  if— 

"ID  the  area  agency  on  aging  expenda  for 
legal  aaaUtance  for  the  fiacal  year  an 
amount  that  U  aufficient  to  meet  the  rela- 
tive need  for  legal  aaaiatance  in  relation  to 
the  need  for  other  services  provided  under 
part  B  and  equal  to  the  expenditure  of  at 
leaat  aome  funda;  and 

"(2)  such  agency  expenda  for  the  fiacal 
year  for  legal  aaaiatance  not  leu  than  auch 
area  agency  expended  for  legal  aaaUtance 
for  fiacal  year  1999. ". 

<c)  Statk  PLAM.—Section  307(a)(15)  of  the 
outer  Americana  Ad  of  199S  (42  V.S.C. 
3027(a)(lS»  U  amended— 

(1)  in  aubparagraph  (C)  by  atrlking  "and" 
at  theend, 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (D)  by  inserting 
"and"  after  the  semicolon,  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(E)  the  plan  containa  aaaurancea  that  if 

the  StaU  agency  waivea  the  requirevtent  de- 
acTibed  in  section  309(a)(2)(C).  the  StaU 
agency  will  provide  to  the  Commissioner— 

"(i)  a  report  regarding  such  waiver  that 
details  the  demonstration  made  try  the  area 
agency  on  aging  to  obtain  such  waiver; 

"(ii)  a  copy  of  the  record  of  the  public 
hearing  conducted  pursuant  to  section 
309(b)(2)(A):  and 

"(Hi)  a  copy  of  the  record  of  any  public 
hearing  conducted  pursuant  to  section 
309(b)(2)(C). ". 

ggC    StL    OOCVUKNTATIOS    UtCAKDINC    HINOUTV 
rAKnciFATION. 

(a)  Akmas  Plans.— Section  309(a)(5)  of  the 
Older  Americana  Act  of  199S  (42  U.S.C. 
3029(a)(5))  U  amended— 

(1)  fry  inaerting  "(i)"  after  "(5)(A)".  and 

(2)  in  sutrparagraph  (A)(i),  as  so  redesig- 
nated— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end,  and 

(B)  fry  inaerHng  after  clauae  (i)  the  follow- 
ing: 


"Hi)  provide  aaaurancea  ttiat  t)ie  area 
agencv  will  include  in  each  agreement  made 
with  a  provider  of  any  service  under  this 
title,  a  requirement  that  such  provider  will 
specify  how  the  provider  intends  to  satisfy 
the  aervice  needs  of  low-income  minority  in- 
dividuals in  the  area  served  by  the  provider: 
and 

"(Hi)  with  reaped  to  the  fiacal  year  preced- 
ing the  fiacal  year  for  which  auch  plan  U 
prepared — 

"(1)  identify  the  number  of  low-income  mi- 
nority older  individuals  in  the  planning 
and  service  area:  and 

"(ID  describe  the  methods  used  to  satisfy 
the  service  needs  of  such  minority  older  in- 
dividuals: and". 

(b)  State  Plams.— Section  307(a)  of  the 
Older  Americans  Ad  of  1995  (42  U.S.C. 
3027(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"(22)  The  plan  shall,  with  reaped  to  the 
fiacal  year  preceding  the  fiacal  year  for 
which  such  plan  is  prepared— 

"(A)  identify  the  numfrer  of  low-income 
minority  older  individual  in  the  StaU:  and 

"(B)  describe  the  methods  used  to  satisfy 
the  service  needs  of  such  minority  older  in- 
dividuals. ". 
SKC.  tl.  TAKCKTIW  OTSMMyKSS. 

(a)  RaroHTS.— Section  2071a)  of  Uie  Older 
AmeHcans  Act  of  1995  (42  U.S.C.  3018(a)),  as 
amended  fry  sections  4(b)  and  19(a),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(41  statistical  data  and  an  analysis  of  in- 
formation regarding  Die  effectiveness  of  the 
StaU  agency  and  area  agencies  on  aging  in 
targeting  services  to  older  individuals  with 
the  greatest  economic  or  sodal  needs,  with 
particular  attention  to  lou>-income  minority 
individuals. ". 

(b)  OKOANiZATtoN.—d)  Section 
305(a)(1)(E)  of  the  Older  Americatu  Ad  of 
1995  (42  U.S.C.  3025(a)(D(E))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "who  have  low  incomes". 
and 

(B)  by  inaerting  after  "reaiding  in  auch 
areaa,"  the  following:  "the  diatribution  of 
older  individuals  who  have  greaUst  econom- 
ic need  (with  particular  attention  to  low- 
income  minority  individuals)  residing  in 
such  areas,  the  diatribution  of  older  inditnd- 
uals  who  have  greaUst  social  need  (with 
particular  attention  to  low-income  minority 
individuals)  reaiding  in  such  areaa, ". 

(21  Section  30S(a)(2)  of  the  Older  AmeH- 
cana  Act  of  1995  (42  V.S.C.  3014(a)(2))  U 
amended — 

(A)  in  aubparagraph  ID)  fry  striking  "and" 
at  theend, 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (E)  by  striking  the 
period  and  iruerting  ":  and",  and 

(C)  fry  inserting  after  subparagraph  (E) 
the  following: 

"(F)  assure  the  use  of  outreach  efforts  that 
will  identify  individuals  eligibU  for  assUt- 
ance  under  thU  Ad,  with  special  emphasis 
on  older  individuals  with  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic or  sodal  needs  Iwith  particular  at- 
tention to  low-income  minority  individuals) 
and  inform  such  individuals  of  the  avail- 
ainlity  of  such  assistance. ". 

Ic)  Area  Plams.— Section  3091a)  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1995  (42  U.S.C. 
3029(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (D  by  inserting  after  "re- 
siding in  such  area"  the  following:  ",  the 
numfrer  of  older  individuals  who  have  great- 
est economic  need  Iwith  particular  atten- 
tion to  low-income  minority  individuals)  re- 
siding in  such  area,  the  numfrer  of  older  in- 
dividuals who  have  greatest  social  need 
Iwith  particular  attention  to  low-income 
minority  individuaU)  residing  in  such 
area, ", 


12)  in  paragraph  (5)(B)  fry  inaerting  after 
"rural  elderly,"  Hie  following:  "older  indi- 
viduals who  have  greatest  economic  need 
Iwith  particular  attention  to  low-income 
minority  indlxHduals).  and  older  individ- 
uaU who  have  greatest  sodal  need  iwith 
particular  attention  to  low-income  minority 
individuaU), ",  and 

13)  in  paragraph  I9)(A)  try  inaerting  "and 
an  annual  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
outreach  conducted  under  paragraph 
(S)(B)"  t>efore  the  semicolon  at  the  end. 

(d)  State  Plan.— Section  307(a)  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1995  (42  U.S.C 
30271a)),  aa  amended  fry  ««c(ion  20(b),  U 
amended — 

ID  in  paragraph  (9)  fry  inaertirig  t>efore 
the  semicolon  the  following:  "including  an 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  StaU 
agency  in  reaching  older  individuaU  with 
the  greaUst  economic  or  sodal  needs,  with 
particular  attention  to  low-Income  minority 
InditHduaU",  and 

12)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  122)  the 
following: 

"123)  The  plan  shall  provide  aaaurancea 
that  the  StaU  agency  will  require  outreach 
efforU  that  will— 

"(A)  identify  older  individuaU  who  are  eli- 
gibU for  asristance  under  thU  titU,  with 
special  emphaaU  on  older  individuaU  with 
greatest  economic  need  Iwith  particular  at- 
tention to  low-incoiTU  minority  individ- 
uaU). older  individtuUs  with  greatest  social 
need  Iwith  particular  attention  to  low- 
income  minority  individuaU),  arut  older  In- 
dividuaU who  reside  in  rural  areas:  and 

"IB)  inform  such  individuaU  of  the  avail- 
atHlity  of  such  assUtance." 

SKC  tZ  OVTREACH  TO  SSI,  MEDIC AKE,  AND  POOD 

STAur  MKCii'ieyrs. 

la)  Outreach  and  Application  Assistance 
Functions  or  ADMUNiSTRATtON  on  AaiNO.— 
Section  202(a)  of  the  Older  Americatu  Act  of 
1995  142  U.S.C.  3012(a)).  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 4(a),  U  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  IS)  by  inserting  "linclud- 
Ing  statUtics  regarding  the  rtsulU  of  out- 
reach activities  and  application  assUtance 
provided  under  section  309(a)(9)(N))"  after 
"StatUtics", 

121  in  paragraph  118)  try  striking  "and"  at 
the  end, 

13)  in  paragraph  119)  fry  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  and  Inserting  ":  and",  and 

14)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(20)  obtain  from— 

"(A)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  infor- 
mation explaining  the  requiremenU  for  eli- 
gibility to  recdve  beneflU  under  the  Food 
Stamp  Ad  of  1977:  and 

"IB)  the  Social  Security  Adminutration 
information  exj^aining  the  requiremenU  for 
eligitnlity  to  receive  supplemental  security 
income  benefiU  under  titU  XVI  of  Die  Sodal 
Security  Ad  (or  assUtance  under  a  StaU 
plan  program  under  titU  XVI  of  that  Act); 
and  dUtribuU  such  information,  in  written 
form,  to  StaU  agencies,  for  redUtrilnition  to 
area  agencies  on  aging,  to  carry  out  out- 
reach activities  and  application  assUtance 
under  section  307la)l24). ". 

(b)  Authorization  or  Approprutions.— 
Section  303(a)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1995  (42  U.S.C.  3023(a))  U  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)" after  "(a)". 

(2)  by  inserting  "for  purposes  other  than 
outreach  activities  and  application  assUt- 
ance under  section  307(a)(22)"  ttefore  the 
period  at  the  end,  and 

13)  try  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"12)    To   carry   out   section   309la)l9)IN>. 
there    U    authorized    to    fre    appropriated 
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825  000.000  for  fiscal  year  1989  only  if  the 
amount  appropriated  for  fUcal  year  1989  to 
carry  out  thU  title  (other  than  aediona 
309(a)(9)(N),  307(a)(12),  and  311,  and  part 
E)  titU  IV  (other  than  sections  427  and 
428).  titU  V  (other  than  section  509),  and 
titU  VI  exceeds  105  percent  of  the  amount 
appropriated  respectively  to  carry  out  each 
such  titU  in  fUcal  year  1988.  AmounU  ap- 
propriated under  thU  subsection  shaU 
remain  availabU  until  expended. ". 

Ic)  ADSiiNiSTRATTVE  EXPENSES.— Subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  IC)  of  section  304(d)(1)  of 
the  Older  Americaru  Act  of  1995  142  U.S.C. 
3024(d)ll))  are  each  amended  fry  inserting 
"lexcluding  any  amount  attrilyutaMe  to 
funds  appropriated  under  section 
303(a)(2))"  after  "amount". 

Id)   OVTtUUCH  AND  APPUCATION  ASSISTANCE 

(1)  Area  plans.— Section  309(a)(9)  of  the 
Older  Americans  Ad  of  1995  (42  U.S.C. 
3029(a)(9)),  aa  amended  by  sections  19  and 
17,  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(N)  with  funds  and  information  recdved 
under   section    307(a)(24)   from    the   StaU 

agency — 

"(i)  conduct  outreach  activities  to  inform 
older  individuaU,  with  special  emphasU  on 
older  individuaU  residing  in  rural  areas,  of 
the  requiremenU  for  eligibUity  to  recdve 
supplemental  secuHty  income  benefiU 
under  titU  XVI  of  the  Social  SecuHty  Ad  (or 
assUtance  under  a  StaU  plan  program 
under  title  XVI  of  that  Act),  medical  assUt- 
ance under  titU  XIX  of  the  Sodal  SecuHty 
Ad,  and  benefiU  under  the  Food  Stamp  Ad 
of  1977;  and  .    ^  ,     , 

"(ii)  assUt  older  individuaU  to  apt^y  for 
such  assUtance  and  such  benefits;  and". 

12)  State  plans.— Section  307(a)  of  the 
Older  AmeHcans  Act  of  1995  (42  U.S.C. 
3027(a)),  as  amended  by  sections  20(b)  and 
21(d),  U  amended-  ,, 

(A)  in  paragraph  (20)(A)  by  striking  Sec- 
tion 309(a)(2)(A)"  and  inserting  "sections 
309(a)(2)(A)  and  306(a)(9)(N/",  and 

(B)  fry  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(24)  The  plan  shaU  provide  that  the  StaU 

agency — 

"(A)  from  funda  allotted  for  fiacal  year 
1999  under  section  304(a)  for  part  B  that  are 
attHtnitabU  to  the  amount  appropHated 
under  section  303(a)(2),  wiU  make  funds 
avaUabU  to  area  agencies  on  aging  to  carry 
out  section  306la)l9)lN)  and.  in  dUtHbuttng 
such  funds  among  area  agencies,  will  give 
ptioHty  to  area  agencies  based  on— 

"(i)  the  number  of  older  individuaU  with 
greatest  economic  need  las  defined  in  sec- 
tion 302113))  residing  in  their  respective 
planning  and  service  areas;  and 

"Hi)  the  inadequacy  in  such  areas  of  out- 
reach activities  and  application  assUtance 
Of  the  type  specified  in  section  309(a)(9)(N); 

and 
"(B)  WiU  dUtribuU  to  area  agencies  on 

aging —  . 

"(i)  the  eligibility  information  recdved 
under  section  202la)l20>  from  the  AdminU- 
tTation;and 

"(ii)  information,  in  written  form,  ex- 
plaining the  requiremenU  for  eligibility  to 
recdve  medical  assUtance  under  HtU  XIX 
of  the  Social  SecuHty  Act ". 


SEC  tl  STATS nA/tS. 

(a)  Advocacy.— (1)  Section  305(a)(1)(D)  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1995  (42  U.S.C. 
3025(a)(l)ID))  U  amended  by  striking  "for 
the  elderly"  and  aU  that  follows  through  "el- 
derty  and",  and  inserting  the  following: 
"representing  the  interesU  of  older  individ- 
uaU by  reviewing,  monitoHng,  evaluaHng, 


and  commenting  on  Federal,  StaU,  and 
local  plans.  tnidgeU.  regulations,  programs, 
laws,  levies,  hearings,  policies,  and  adioru 
which  affect  or  may  affect  older  individuaU 
and  fry  recommending  any  ctianges  in  such 
local  plans,  budgeU,  regulations,  programs, 
laws,  levies,  hearings,  polides.  and  actions 
as  Oie  StaU  agency  considers  to  be  appropri- 
aU  land  no  directiw  stiall  be  considered  to 
supersede  the  advocacy  roU  of  the  StaU 
agency  set  forth  in  thU  Act),  and". 

12)  Section  309(a)(8)(D)  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Ad  of  1995  (42  U.S.C.  3026!a)l6)ID))  U 
amended  fry  striking  "the  elderly  tdthin" 
and  all  that  followa  through  "elderly",  and 
inserting  the  following: 
"representing  the  interesU  of  older  individ- 
uaU within  the  community  fry  reviewing, 
monitoHng,  evaluating,  and  commenting  on 
Federal,  StaU.  and  local  plans.  budgeU.  reg- 
ulations, programs,  laws,  levies,  hearings, 
policies,  and  actions  which  affect  or  may 
affect  older  individuaU  and  by  recommend- 
ing any  changes  in  such  local  plans,  frudp- 
eU,  regulations,  programs,  laws,  levies,  hear- 
ings, policies,  and  actions  as  the  area 
agency  on  aging  considers  to  be  appropriaU 
land  no  directive  shall  be  considered  to  su- 
persede the  advocacy  roU  of  the  area  agency 
set  forth  in  thU  AcU". 

lb)  Evaluations.— Section  307(a)(8)  of  the 
Older  AmeHcans  Act  of  1995  (42  U.S.C. 
3027(a)(8))  U  amended  fry  inserting  ",  and 
public  tiearings  on, "  after  "evaluations  of', 
(c)  Coordination  or  ComtuNirY-BasED 
Services.— Section  307(a)  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Ad  of  1965  (42  UJ5.C.  3027(a)),  as 
amended  by  sections  20(b),  21(d),  and  22ld), 
U  amended  by  iruerting  after  paragraph 
(24)  the  foUovnng: 

"(25)  The  plan  shall  provide  assurances 
that  area  agencies  on  aging  will  conduct  ef- 
forU to  fadlitaU  the  coordination  of  com- 
munity-lraaed,  long-term  care  services,  pur- 
suant to  section  309(a)(6)(I),  for  older  indi- 
viduaU who— 

"(A)  reside  at  home  and  are  at  rUk  of  in- 
stitutionalization because  of  limitations  on 
thdr  ability  to  function  independently; 

"(B)  are  patienU  in  hospitaU  and  are  at 
risk  of  prolonged  institutionalization;  or 

"(C)  are  patienU  in  long-term  care  facili- 
ties, but  who  can  return  to  thdr  homes  if 
community-baaed  services  are  provided  to 
them.". 
SEC  ti.  coordination  relating  to  mental 

health  SERVICES. 

Section  309la)l6)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1995  142  U.S.C.  302610)16)).  as  amend- 
ed by  sections  16,  17,  and  22ld),  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"lO)  coordinaU  any  mental  health  serv- 
ices provided  with  funds  expended  by  the 
area  agency  on  aging  for  part  B  with  the 
mental  health  services  provided  fry  commu- 
nity health  centers  and  by  other  public  agen- 
cies and  nonprofit  privaU  organizations. ". 

SEC  «.  CONnDENTIAUTY  OF  INPORMA  TION  RELAT- 
ING TO  LEGAL  ASSISTANCE  PROVIDED. 

la)  Area  Aoency  on  Aoino.— Section  306  of 
the  Older  AmeHcans  Act  of  1995  (42 
U.S.C.3026),  aa  amended  fry  section  14(b)(3), 
U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"le)  An  area  agency  on  aging  may  not  re- 
quire any  provider  of  legal  assUtance  under 
thU  titU  to  reveal  any  information  that  u 
proUcUd  fry  the  attorney-client  privilege. ". 

(b)  State  and  State  AOENCY.-Sedion  307 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1995  (42 
U.S.C.  3027)  U  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"(g)  Ndther  a  State,  nor  a  StaU  agency, 
may  require  any  provider  of  legal  assUtance 
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under  thU  UtU  to  reveal  any  information 
that  U  protected  by  the  attomey-dierU  privi- 
lege.". 

SEC.  it.  PAYMENTS. 

Section  309(c)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  142  U.S.C.  302910)  U  amended— 

ID  fry  inserting  "average  annual"  after 
"less  than  iU",  and 

12)  by  striking  "preceding  fiacal  year"  and 
inaerting  "period  of  3  fiacal  years  preceding 
auch  year". 

SBC  17.  IN-HOME  SERVICES  FOR  FKAIL  OLDER  INDI- 
VIDUALS. 

(a)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
Section  303  of  the  Older  Americana  Act  of 
1995  (42  U.S.C.  3023).  as  amended  by  section 
18(d),  U  amended  fry  adding  at  Uie  end  the 
foUovnng: 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated 825.000,000  for  fiacal  year  1988, 
826,250,000  for  fiacal  year  1989,  $27,563,000 
for  fiacal  year  1990,  and  $28,941,000  for 
fiacal  year  1991  for  the  purpose  of  making 
granU  under  part  D  of  thU  titU  (relating  to 
in-home  services). ". 

(b)  Area  Plans.— Section  309(a)  of  the 
Older  AmeHcans  Act  of  1995  (42  U.S.a 
30271a))  U  amended— 

ID  fry  redesignating  paragraph  (9)  as 
paragraph  (7),  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(9)  provide  assurances  that  any  amount 
recdved  under  part  D  will  be  expended  in 
accordance  vrith  such  part;"- 

(c)  State  Plans.— Section  307(a)(10)  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1995  (42  U.S.C. 
3027(a)(10))  U  amended  by  inserting  "and 
in-home  services  las  defined  in  section 
34211))"  after  "nutrition  services". 

(d)  Program.— TitU  III  of  the  Older  AmeH- 
cans Act  of  1995  (42  U.S.C.  3021-3030g)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foOov/ing: 


"Part  D— In-Home  Services  for  Frail 
Older  Individuals 
"proqram  a  uthorized 
"Sec.    341.    With  funds   appropriated   to 
carry  out  thU  part,  the  Commissioner  shaU 
carry  out  a  program  for  making  granU  to 
States  under  StaU  plans  approved  under 
section  307  to  provide  in-home  services  to 
frail  older  individuaU,   including  in-home 
supportive   services  for   older   individuaU 
who  are  victims  of  Alzhdmer's  diaeaae  and 
other  neurological  and  organic  brain  diaor- 
ders  of  the  AUhdmer's  type,  and  to  the  fami- 
lies of  such  victims. 

"DEFINmONS 

"Sec.  342.  For  purposes  of  thU  part— 

"(1)  the  term  In-home  service'  means- 

"(A)  homemaker  and  home  health  aidea; 

"(B)  vUiting  and  UUphone  reaaaurance; 

"(C)  chore  maintenance; 

"(D)  in-home  respiU  care  for  families,  in- 
cluding adult  day  care;  or 

"(E)  in-home  supportive  services  for  older 
individuaU  who  are  victims  of  AUhdmer's 
disease  and  other  neurological  and  organic 
brain  duorders  of  the  AUhdmer's  type,  and 
the  families  of  such  victims;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'frail'  means  hatnng  a  physi- 
cal or  mental  dUaltility,  including  having 
AUhdmer's  dUease  or  a  neurological  or  or- 
ganic brain  disorder  of  the  Alzhdmer's  type, 
that  restricU  the  ability  of  an  individual  to 
perform  normal  daily  taaka  or  which  threat- 
ens the  capadty  of  an  individual  to  live  in- 
dependently. 

"STATE  CRITERU 

"Sec.  343.  The  StaU  agency  shaU  develop 
eligibility   criteria  for  providing  in-home 
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aerrteet  to  frail  otder  individual*  vMch 
altmU  take  into  account— 

"til  aov 

"(1)  gnatmt  economic  need; 

"tit  nontcomomic  facton  contrlbuHng  to 
tite  fmU  comMhon:  and 

"141  nomecfmomie  and  nonhealth  facton 
contributing  to  tSe  need  for  $uch  tervice*. 

"MAOfTVUMCK  OW  trfORT 

"Smc.  344.  Fund*  made  avoUoMe  under 
OtU  part  aAcO  be  in  addition  to,  and  maw 
not  be  uaed  to  lupplant,  any  fundi  that  are 
or  would  otherwiae  be  expended  under  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  law  by  a  State  or 
unit  of  general  purpoie  local  government 
(including  area  agencie*  on  aging  which 
have  in  their  planning  and  service*  area* 
exitHng  terviee*  which  pHmarUw  terve  older 
individual*  who  are  victim*  of  AUheimer'* 
diaeaee  and  other  neurological  arul  organic 
brain  diaordera  of  the  AUheimer'*  type,  and 
the  famUie*  o/*ueh  victim*/. ". 
SKC  ML  AaaoTAHC*  mt  sncuL  nkebs. 

(at  AumoiuzATJOM  or  ArPROFRiATiom.— 
Section  303  of  the  Older  American*  Act  of 
J$€5  (43  V.S.C.  3023 J.  a*  amended  by  *ec- 
tiona  IKd)  and  22(b),  i*  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

"(ft  TO  carry  out  part  E  (rOaHng  to  ape- 
eial  needat.  there  are  autttorUed  to  be  appro- 
priated $2i,000,000  for  flacal  year  IMS. 
$25,000,000  for  fltcal  year  1989,  and  *uch 
*um*  a*  may  be  nece**ary  for  each  of  the 
fiacal  year*  1990  and  1991  only  if  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  reapective 
fiacal  year  to  carry  out  .\i*  title  (other  than 
aectiona  309(aJ($t(N).  307(a)(12t.  311.  and 
part  Et,  title  IV  (other  than  *ectioru  427  and 
428t,  title  V  (other  than  section  S09),  and 
title  VI  exceed*  105  percent  of  the  amount 
appropriated  reapectively  for  the  preceding 
fiacal  year  to  carry  out  each  *uch  title. ". 

(bt  Amxa  Plam.— Section  30i(at  of  the 
Older  Amerlcaru  Act  of  1945  (42  V.S.C. 
3027(att.  a*  amended  by  tection  27(bt,  it 
amended^ 

(It  by  redetignating  paragraph  (7t  aa 
paragraph  (St,  and 

(2t  by  inaerting  after  paragraph  (tt  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(7t  provide  aaaurance*  that  any  amount 
received  under  part  E  will  be  expended  in 
accordance  with  *uch  part:  and  ". 

(ct  St*tx  PiAMS.— Section  307(at  of  the 
Older  Americana  Act  of  1945  (42  U.S.C. 
3027(at,  a*  amended  tni  section*  20(bt,  21(d). 
22(dt,  and  23(c).  i*  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  foUovHng: 

"(2tt  The  plan  stiall  provide  a**urance* 
that  if  the  State  receives  funds  appropriated 
under  *ection  303(et,  the  State  agency  and 
area  agencie*  on  aging  will  expend  auch 
fund*  to  carry  owl  part  E. ". 

(dt  QiuKn  ton  SftcuL  NtXDa.— Title  III  of 
the  Older  Amerlcaiu  Act  of  1945  (42  U.S.C. 
3021-3030gt,  a*  amended  by  section  27ld),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"PjUtT  E—ADDmONAL  ASSISTANCK  rOR  SfKClAL 

NtXDS  or  Oldsk  Indivwuals 

"PROORAM  AUrHOROKD 

"Sec.  351.  With  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  part,  the  C:ommi**ioner  shall 
carry  out  a  program  for  nuilcing  grants  to 
State*  under  State  jrian*  approved  under 
section  307  to  provide  service*,  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  this  title,  designed  to 
tatiafy  rpecial  need*  of  older  individual*. 
Such  services  include— 

"(It  transportation  a**ociated  with  terv- 
iee* provided  under  thi*  title: 

"(2t  outreach  regarding  such  service*: 

"(3t  targeting  such  services  to  older  indi- 
vidtuUs  with  greatest  economic  need  or 
greatest  *ocial  need; 


"(4t  service*  under  the  ombvdaman  pro- 
gram e*tabli*lied  under  section  307(a)(12t: 
and 

"(St  any  other  service  under  thi*  tiOe— 

"(At  for  which  the  State  demorutrate*  to 
aatitfaction  of  the  Commiationer  that  there 
i*  unmet  need:  and 

"(B)  which  is  appropriate  to  improve  the 
guality  of  life  of  older  individual*,  particu- 
larly those  with  greatest  economic  lieed  and 
those  with  greatest  social  need. ". 

SMC    n    STKCIAL   MtOJKTS  IN  COHMISgKSSIVE 
LONG-nUI  CAIU. 

Section  423(at(lt  of  the  Older  Amerlcaru 
Act  of  1945  (42  U.S.C.  3035b(at(l»  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  "may"  and  inserting  "*haU". 
ssc.  ta.   Atrmomrrr  roR   volvstskm  service 

CUUMT  ntOCMAH. 
Part  B  of  HtU  IV  of  the  Older  Americana 
Act  of  1945  (42  U.S.C.  3034-3035a)  is  amend- 
ed try  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"StRVICt  CRMOrr  DXMONSTKATION  PROORAtr 

"Sac.  427.  (at  During  tlie  4year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
the  Commissioner  shall  rruUce  anniuil  grants 
to  not  more  t/ian  S  eligible  States  to  estab- 
lish and  carry  out  service  credit  demorutra- 
tion  project*. 

"(b)  To  be  eligitfle  to  receive  a  grant  under 
*ut>*ection  (a),  a  State  shall  sulrmit  to  the 
Commissioner,  in  accordance  with  such 
rules  aa  the  Commissioner  may  isaue,  an  ap- 
plication tttat  contairu- 

"(1)  an  assurance  that  such  State  will  ea- 
tabliah  and  operate  (directly  or  through 
community  organiaatioru)  in  all  or  part  of 
such  State  a  volunteer  service  credit  project 
and  a  description  of  the  service  credit 
project  proposed  fry  such  State: 

"(2)  an  assurance  that  such  State  will  es- 
tatUish,  or  urill  authorize  community  organi- 
zations to  MtaMitA,  criteria  for  selecting  in- 
dividuals to  whom  volunteer  services  will  be 
provided  under  such  project; 

"(3)  an  assurance  that  such  State  will  re- 
cruit and  train  (directly  or  through  commu- 
nity organizations)  volunteer  inditHduals  to 
provide  services  under  such  project; 

"(4)  an  assurance  that  such  State  will  es- 
tal>lish  a  minimum  standard  for  each  serv- 
ice to  be  provided  by  volunteers  under  such 
project; 

"(5)  an  assurance  that  such  State  will 
monitor  services  provided  by  volunteers 
under  such  project  to  ensure  that  standards 
established  under  paragraph  (4)  are  met: 

"(4)  an  assurance  that  such  State  urill— 

"(A)  maintain  ivith  respect  to  each  indi- 
vidual who  provides  services  under  such 
project  a  separately  identifiable  account 
sliowing  the  numt)er  of  hours  such  inditHd- 
ual  provided  services  under  such  project; 
and 

"(B)  make  a  good  faith  effort  to  provide  to 
such  indiiridual  or  any  beneficiary  designat- 
ed by  or  on  t>ehalf  of  such  individual,  in  the 
area  of  operation  of  such  project,  one  or 
more  volunteer  services  of  the  type  made 
available  under  such  project,  as  specified 
and  if  requested  fry  such  irutividual  or  such 
beneficiary  after  becoming  an  older  individ- 
ual, during  a  period  equal  to  the  number  of 
hour*  such  individual  provided  services 
under  such  project: 

"(7)  an  estimate  of  the  costs  that  will  t>e 
incurred  by  such  Stale  to  e*tabli*h  and  pro- 
vide volunteer  services  under  the  service 
credit  project  for  which  such  grant  is  re- 
quested: and 

"(8)  such  information  and  other  a**ur- 
ance*  a*  tlie  Commissioner  may  require. 

"(ct  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  end  of 
the  1-year  period  for  which  a  grant  is  made 


under  tut)section  (at,  the  State  which  re- 
ceives such  grant  stiall  submit  to  the  Com- 
miaaioner  a  report  tliat— 

"(It  de*crH>e*  in  detail  the  operation  of 
the  volunteer  service  credit  project  for  which 
such  grant  is  received; 

"(2t  specifies  each  type  of  service  provided 
fry  volunteers  under  such  project; 

"(3t  specific*  with  reepect  to  each  tuch 
type  of  *ervice— 

"(At  the  number  of  volunteer*  who  provid- 
ed tuch  aervice: 

"(Bt  the  aggregate  numl>er  of  hours  of 
terviee  provided  fry  all  tuch  volunteers;  and 

"(C)  the  nurtU>er  of  irutividual*  who  re- 
que*ted  tervicet-  in  return  for  tlie  credit* 
earned  under  auch  project,  and  the  number 
of  hour*  of  volunteer  terviee*  provided  to 
tuch  individutUt: 

"(4)  evaluate*  the  extent  to  which  auch 
project  achieved  the  purpoee*  for  which  *uch 
project  i*  e*tat>li*hed:  and 

"(5)  contains  such  other  information  as 
the  Commi**ioner  may  require. 
Not  later  than  180  days  after  tlie  end  of  such 
1-year  period  the  Commissioner  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Latwr  and  Human  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  a  report  sumiruirizing 
the  contents  of  the  reports  submitted  under 
this  subtection  fry  States  for  such  year. 

"(dt  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  "volunteer  service  credit 
project'  means  a  project  under  which  home- 
maker  services,  respite  care  for  families, 
adult  day  care,  educational,  and  transporta- 
tion and  delivery  services  are  provided  fry— 

"(At  volunteer  older  individuals  for  the 
t>eneftt  of  older  individuals  or  low-income 
children,  or 

"(Bt  volunteer  individuals  of  any  age  for 
the  l>enefit  of  older  individuals, 
in    return  for   the   opportunity   to   receive 
similar    *ervice*     after     such     volunteers 
become  older  individuals,  and 

"(2t  the  term  beneficiary'  means  an  indi- 
vidual wtui  is  designated— 

"(A)  fry  a  volunteer  who  proxndes  services 
under  a  volunteer  service  credit  project;  or 

"(B)  by  an  organization  selected  fry  such 
xtolunteer  to  receive  services  to  which  such 
volunteer  could  receive  under  this  section  as 
a  result  of  providing  services. ". 

SEC.  SI.  STUDY  OF  TRASSI^KTATION  SERVICES. 

Part  B  of  HtU  IV  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1995  (42  U.S.C.  303S-3035e),  as 
amended  fry  section  30,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"STUDY  or  TRAJ^SPORTATJOft  SSRVICSS 

"Stc.  428.  (at  By  contract  with  a  public 
agency  or  nonprofit  privaU  organization, 
the  Commissioner  shall  conduct  a  study  to 
determine  for  fiscal  year  1988— 

"(It  the  extent  to  which  funds  made  avail- 
abU  to  carry  out  this  Act  (other  than  titU  V) 
were  expended  to  provide,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, transportation  services  for  the  t>enefit 
of  older  individuals  fas  defined  in  section 
302(10)): 

"(2)  the  extent  to  loAic/i  funds  made  avail- 
at>U  to  carry  out  titU  V  were  expended  to 
provide,  directly  or  indirectly,  transporta- 
tion services  for  the  t>enefit  of  eligibU  indi- 
viduaU  (as  defined  in  section  507(2)):  and 

"(3)  the  relative  importance  of  such  trans- 
portation services  to  individuals  for  whose 
bertefit  they  are  provided 

"(bt  Not  laUr  than  March  31.  1989.  the 
Commissioner  shall  submit  to  tlie  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  SenaU  a  report— 


"(It  aummarlzing  the  resulU  of  the  study 
conducted  under  subsection  (at:  and 

"(2t  containing  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commissioner  for  improving  the  deliv- 
ery and  coordination  of  transportation  terv- 
icet provided  under  thU  Act 

"(ct  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(It  a  transportation  service  provided  di- 
rectly means  transportation  of  individuaU 
to  participaU  in  a  terviee  or  activity  (other 
than  employment)  provided  under  thU  Act; 
and 

"(2t  a  trantportation  terviee  provided  in- 
directly includes  transportation  of  eligibU 
individuaU  in  connection  with  employment 
provided  under  titU  V  and  transportation 
(including  the  ute  of  privaU  vehicles  and 
the  value  of  staff  time  devoUd  to  managing 
and  providing  transportation  services)  inci- 
dental to  delivering  good*  and  services 
under  thU  Act  to  individuaU. ". 

SSC  ML  AVTHOKOATION  OF  APPROFRIATIONS  FOR 
TRAINING.  RESEARCH.  AND  DISCRE- 
nONARV  PROJECTS  AND  PROGRAHS. 

Section  431(at  of  the  Older  American*  Act 
of  1945  (42  U.S.C.  3037(a))  is  amended— 

(It  by  *trUcing  "326,600,000"  and  all  that 
follow*  through  "1986,  and",  and 

(2t  by  in*erting  ",  $32,970,000  for  fi*cal 
year  1988,  $34,619,000  for  fUcal  year  1989, 
$36,349,000  for  fUcal  year  1990,  and 
$38,167,000  for  fitcal  year  1991"  after 
"1987". 

SEC  S*.  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS  OF  EMPLOYMBNT 
PROJECTS. 

Paragraph  (3t  of  section  502(ct  of  the 
Older  American  Community  Service  Em- 
ployment Act  (42  U.S.C.  3056(ct(3tt  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3t  Of  the  amount  for  any  project  to  be 
paid  by  the  Secretary  under  thU  subsection, 
not  more  than  13.5  percent  for  fiscal  year 
1987  and  each  fiscal  year  thereof Ur  shall  be 
availabU  for  paying  the  cosU  of  adminUtra- 
tionfor  such  project,  except  that— 

"(At  whenever  ttie  Secretary  deUrmines 
that  it  U  necessary  to  carry  out  the  prefect 
assUted  under  thU  titU,  ba*ed  on  informa- 
tion *ubmitted  by  the  piMic  or  privaU  non- 
profit agency  or  organization  with  which 
the  Secretary  ha*  an  agreement  under  tub- 
lection  (b),  the  Secretary  may  increase  the 
amount  availabU  for  paying  the  cost  of  ad- 
minUtration  to  an  amount  not  more  than 
15  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  project:  and 

"(B)  whenever  the  public  or  privaU  non- 
profit  agency  or  organization  ujith  which 
the  Secretary  ha*  an  agreement  under  *ub- 
tection  (b)  demorutrate*  to  the  Secretary 
that- 

"(it  major  adminUtrative  co»t  increa*e* 
are  being  incurred  in  necessary  program 
componenU.  including  liabUity  insurance, 
paymenU  for  workmen's  comperuatioo. 
cosU  aasocialed  with  achieving  uruubsx- 
dized  placement  goaU.  and  other  operation 
requiremenU  imposed  by  the  Secretary: 

"(iit  tlie  number  of  employment  positions 
in  the  project  or  the  number  of  minority  eli- 
gibU individuaU  participating  in  the 
project  wiU  decline  if  the  amount  availabU 
for  paying  the  cost  of  adminUtration  U  not 
increased:  or 

"(Hit  the  size  of  the  project  is  so  small  that 
the  amount  of  adminUtrative  expenses  in- 
curred to  carry  out  the  project  nece**arily 
exceed  13.5  percent  of  the  amount  for  such 
project: 

the  Secretary  shall  increase  the  amount 
availabU  for  the  fi*cal  year  for  paying  the 
cost  of  adminUtration  to  an  amount  not 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  cost  of  such 
project ". 


SEC.  U.  DEFINITION  OF  COKUVNITY  SERVICEK 

Section  507(3t  of  the  Older  Americaru  Act 
of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  30S6e(3))  U  amended  by 
inserting  "(particularly  liUracy  tutoring)" 
after  "educational  terviee*". 

SBC  «.  AVTHORUATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
COMHVNITr  SERVICE  EMPLOVMENT 
FOR  OLDER  AMERICANS 

Section  508(a)(1)  of  the  Older  American 
Community  Service  Employment  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  3056f (a)(1))  U  amended— 

(It  by  itriking  "$319,450,000"  and  all  that 
follow*  through  "1986,  and",  and 

(21  by  iruerting  ".  $386,715,000  for  fUcal 
year  1988.  $406,051,000  for  fUcal  year  1989. 
$426,353,000  for  fUcal  year  1990.  and 
$447,671,000  for  fi*cal  year  1991"  after 
"1987". 

SEC.  J*  EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE  AND  FEDERAL 
HOUSING  PROGRAMS 

TitU  V  of  the  Older  Americaru  Act  of  1965 
(42  U.S.C.  3056-3056f)  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

"EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE  AND  FEDERAL 
HOUSma  PROORAMS 

"Ssc.  509.  Fund*  received  by  eligibU  indi- 
viduaU from  projecU  carried  out  under  the 
program  establuhed  in  thU  title  shall  not  fre 
coTuidered  to  be  income  or  resources  of  such 
individuaU  for  purposes  of  deUrmining  the 
eligibility  of  such  individuaU,  or  of  any 
other  persoTU.  to  participaU  in  any  housing 
program  for  which  Federal  funds  may  be 
availabU  ". 
SEC.  SJ.  GRANTS  FOR  INDIAN  TRIBES 

(at  Dual  Euqibility  or  Indians.— Section 
602(at  of  the  Older  Americaru  Act  of  1965 
(42  U.S.C.  3057a(at)  U  amended— 

(It  in  paragraph  (It  by  inaerting  "and"  at 
theend. 

(2t  in  paragraph  (2t  by  striking  ":  and"  at 
the  end  and  iruerting  a  period,  and 

(3t  by  striking  paragraph  (3t. 

(bt  Tribal  Orqanizations.— Section  604(et 
Of  the  Older  Americaru  Act  of  1965  (42 
U.S.C.  3057c(ett  U  amended  by  striking  ", 
during"  and  all  that  follows  through  "titU 
III". 

(ct  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
Section  608  of  the  Older  Americaru  Act  of 
1965  (42  U.S.C.  30S7gt  U  amended— 

(It  in  subsection  (at— 

(At  by  striking  "(at". 

(B)  fry  striking  ",  $7,500,000"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "1986,  and",  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  "1987"  tlie  following: 
$12,100,000     for     fiscal      year     1988, 

$14  900,000  for  fUcal  year  1989,  $17,700,000 
for  fiscal  year  1990.  and  $20,600,000  for 
fucal  year  1991 ".  and 

(2)  fry  striking  subsection  (b). 

SEC  tS.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
OLDER  AMERICANS  PERSONAL  HEALTH 
EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM. 

Section  706(a)  of  the  Older  Americaru  Act 
of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  30S8d<a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "$8,550,000  for  fiscal  year 
1985  and",  and 

(2)  by  striking  "and  1987"  and  inserting  ", 
1987,  1988,  1989.  1990.  and  1991". 

SEC.  ta  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

(a)  Section  102(1)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3002(1))  U  amended 
by  striking  "other  than  for  purposes  of  title 
V"  and  inserting  "except  that  for  purposes 
of  titU  V  such  term  mearu  the  Secretary  of 
Labor". 

(b)(1)  Section  102  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3002)  u  amended— 

(At  in  paragraph  (3t— 

(it  by  striking  "includes"  and  iruerting 
"mearu  any  of  the  several  States, ",  and 
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(HI  by  *triking  "Puerto  Rico"  and  inaert- 
ing "the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico", 
and 
(Bt  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(St  The  Urm  'Truat  Territory  of  the  Pacif- 
ic Islands'  includes  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia,  the  Republic  of  the  Marstiall  I*- 
land*,  and  the  Republic  of  Patau. ". 

(2t  Section  302  of  the  Older  Americaru  Act 
of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  30221  U  amended^ 
(At  fry  *triking  paragraph  (6t,  and 
(Bt     by     redesignating     paragraph*     (71 
through  (12t  a*  paragraph*  (6)  through  (tit, 
re*pectively. 

(3t  Section  506(at(4t(At  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3056d(at(4t(Atl 
u  amended  by  striking  "Puerto  Rico"  and 
iruerting  "the  Commonu)ealth  of  Puerto 
Rico". 

(4t  Section  507  of  the  Older  Americaru 
Community  Service  Employment  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  3056el  u  amended— 
(At  by  striking  paragraph  (It,  and 
(B)  try  redesignating  paragraph*  (2t,  (3t, 
and  (4t  as  paragraph*  (It,  (2t,  and  (3t,  re- 
spectively. 

(ct  Section  201  (at  of  the  Older  Americaru 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3011(att  u  amended 
by  striking  "hU  functions"  and  iruerting 
"the  functioru  of  the  Secretary". 

(dt  Section  204(dt(3t  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
caru Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3015(dt(3tt  U 
amended  by  iruerting  "to"  after  "Secre- 
tary, ". 

(etdt  Section  302  of  the  Older  Americaru 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  30221,  aa  amended  by 
subsection  (bl(2t,  u  amended  by  adding  at 
ttie  end  tlie  following: 

"(12t  The  term  'greatest  economic  need' 
mearu  the  need  resulting  from  an  income 
level  at  or  below  the  poverty  threshold  e*tab- 
liahed  by  the  Bureau  of  ttie  Census. 

"(13t  The  term  'greatest  social  need' mearu 
the  need  caused  fry  noneconomic  factors 
which  include  physical  and  mental  dUabil- 
ities,  language  barrier*,  and  cultural  or 
*ocial  isolation  including  that  carued  fry 
racial  or  ethnic  statu*  which  restricU  an  in- 
dividual's ability  to  perform  normal  daily 
tasks  or  which  threateru  such  individual's 
capacity  to  live  independently. ". 

(2t  Section  305(d)  of  the  Older  Americaru 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3025(d))  u  amended— 
(A)    by    striking    "(dtdt"   and    inserting 
"(dt",  and 
(Bt  by  striking  paragraph  (2t. 
(3)  Section  306(a)  of  the  Older  Americaru 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3026(a))  U  amended 
fry  striking  the  last  sentence. 

(f)  Section  304(d)(1)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
caru Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3024(d)(1))  U 
amended  in  the  matUr  preceding  subpara- 
graph (A)  by  iruerting  a  comma  after  "sec- 
tion 308(b)". 

(g)  Section  305(at(lt(E)  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icaru Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3025(a)(1)(E))  is 
amended  by  strOcing  "legal  services"  and  in- 
serting "legal  assUtance". 

(h)  Section  305(a)(2)(C)  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icaru Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3025(a)(2)(C))  u 
amended  by  iruerting  "in  accordance  with 
subsection  (d)"  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end. 

(i)  Section  306(at(5t(Bt  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icaru Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3016(at(5t(Btl  U 
amended  fry  iruerting  "and"  at  the  end. 

(jt  Section  306(at(8t(Gt  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icaru Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3026(at(7t(Gtt. 
as  amended  fry  section  28(bt,  U  amended  by 
striking  "and"-at  the  end. 

(kt  Section  307(at  of  the  Older  Americaru 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3027(att  u  amended— 
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lU  6y  ttrHctMg  "XacA  meh  plan  aAolI— " 
mmd  tmMtrtine  "Kocft  *ueh  plan  $liaa  comptw 
wUh  aU  «^ th4 AMowing  rccKiremcnta," 

tV  in  paraoToph  (It— 

<A)  by  inanttng  "The  plan  ahaU"  after 
"(It",  and 

Ib!  fty  ttriking  th»  lemieolon  at  Ou  end 
mmd  ineerting  a  period, 

(St  te  psnwrvM  ">— 

(At  b»  imaerUn«  "The  plan  $haU"  after 
"(It",  and 

(Bt  6v  ttriltiMO  the  eemieolon  at  the  end 
and  inaertlng  a  period. 

(4t  in  paragraph  (St— 

(At  in  nhparagraph  (At  6y  ineerting  "THe 
plan  ahaU"  after  "(3t(AJ".  and 

(Bt  in  eubparagraph  (Bt~ 

(V  6v  intertine  "The  plan  »haU"  after 
"(Bt".  and 

(iit  6v  atriking  the  temicolon  at  the  end 
and  ineerting  a  period, 

(St  in  parooraph  (4t— 

(A)  In  ineerting  "The  plan  ahatl"  after 
"(4t".  and 

(Bt  bv  etriking  the  lemieolon  at  the  end 
and  ineerting  a  period, 

($t  in  paragraph  (it— 

(At  6v  ineerting  "The  plan  ahatt"  after 
"(St",  and 

(Bt  »y  atriklng  the  aemieolon  at  the  end 
and  ineerting  a  period, 

(7t  in  paragraph  (tt— 

(At  6y  ineerting  The  plan  ahaU"  after 
"(tt".  and 

(Bt  bg  atriklng  the  aemieolon  aX  the  end 
a$td  ineerting  a  period, 

(It  In  paragraph  (It— 

(A)  fry  IneeriirkQ  "The  plan  altatt"  after 
"(7t".  and 

(Bt  by  atriklng  the  aemieolon  at  the  end 
and  ineerting  a  period, 

(»t  in  paragraph  (It— 

(A)  6y  ineerting  "The  plan  ahatt"  after 
"(It",  and 

(Bt  »v  atriklng  the  aemieolon  at  the  end 
and  Ineerting  a  period. 

(lot  in  paragraph  (9t— 

(A)  by  Inaertlng  "The  plan  ahalX"  after 
"(It",  and 

(Bt  by  atriklng  the  aemieolon  at  the  end 
and  inaertlng  a  period, 

(lit  in  paragraph  (10)— 

(At  by  Inaertlng  "The  plan  ahatt"  after 
"(lit",  and 

(Bt  by  atriklng  the  aemieolon  at  the  end 
and  Ineerting  a  period, 

(lit  In  paragraph  (lit— 

(At  by  Inaertlng  "The  plan  ahaO"  after 
"(lit"  and 

(Bt  by  atrlkino  the  aemieolon  at  the  end 
and  Inaertlng  a  period, 

(131  In  paragraph  112)  by  inaertino  "If  the 
plan  doea  not  contain  the  aaaumncea  apeci- 
jied  in  paragraph  (22t.  the  jOan  atuUl"  after 
"(12t". 

(14t  in  paragraph  (13)— 

(At  by  inaerting  "The  plan  ahatt"  after 
"(13t".  and 

(Bt  in  aubparagraph  (It  by  atriklng  the 
aemicoUm  at  U\e  end  and  inaertlng  a  period, 

(IS)  i»  paragraph  (14)— 

(A)  by  InaeHing  "The  plan  ahatt"  after 
"(141".  and 

(Bt  in  aubparagraph  (St  by  atrilcing  the 
aemieolon  at  the  end  and  inaertino  a  period, 

(let  in  paragraph  (IS)  by  inaertlng  "The 
plan  Otatt"  after  "(IS)". 

(17)  In  paragraph  (lit— 

(At  by  Inaertlng  "The  plan  ahatt"  after 
"(lit",  and 

(B)  In  auttparagraph  (C)  by  atriJcing  the 
aemieolon  at  the  end  and  inaertlng  a  period, 

(II)  In  paragraph  111)— 
(A)  by  inaertino  "The  plan  ahatt"  after 
"(17)".  and 


(Bt  by  atriklng  the  aemieolon  at  the  end 
aitd  inaertlng  a  period. 

(lit  in  paragraph  (18)— 

(At  by  inaertlng  "The  plan  ahatt"  after 
"(II)".  arid 

(B)  by  atriklng  the  aemieolon  at  the  end 
and  inaertlr\g  a  period, 

(20)  <n  paragraph  (ID— 

(At  by  Inaertlng  "The  pton  ahatt"  after 
"(lit",  and 

(Bt  by  atriklng  the  aemieolon  at  the  end 
and  inaertlng  a  period, 

(21)  in  paragraph  (20)— 

(A)  by  interting  "The  plan  ahatt"  after 
"(20)".  and 

(B)  in  aubparagraph  (B)(ll)  by  atriklng  ": 
and"  at  the  end  and  Inaertlng  a  period,  and 

(22)  in  paragraph  (21)— 

(A)  by  inaertlng  "The  plan  ahall"  after 
"(21)".  and 

(B)  by  atriklng  "an  amount  equal  to  an 
amount". 

(It  Section  301(b)  of  the  Older  Americana 
Act  of  lies  (42  U.S.C.  3021(b))  U  amended- 

(1)  by  atriklng  "(b)(l)(At"  and  inaertlng 
"(btdt". 

(It  m  paragraph  (It— 

(At  by  atriklng  "(it"  and  inaerHng  "(At", 
and 

(B)  by  atriklng  "(lit"  the  aecond  place  It 
appeara  and  Inaertlng  "(B)". 

(3)  In  paragraph  (It— 

(At  by  atriklng  "(It(At"  and  inaertlng 
"(It", 

(Bt  by  atriklng  "(it"  and  inaertlng  "(At". 
and 

(Ct  by  atriklng  "(lit"  the  aecxtnd  place  It 
appeara  and  inferfin^  "(Bt", 

(4t  in  paragraph  (3)(C)  by  atriklng  "he" 
and  Inaertlng  "the  Commiaaioner". 

(S)  in  autrparagrapha  (A)  and  <BI  of  para- 
graph (S)  by  atriklng  "appropriated"  each 
place  It  appeara  and  Ineerting  "allotted", 
and 

(1)  in  paragraph  (S)'B)tiii)  by  interting 
"and  each  flacal  year  thereafter"  t>efore  Uxe 
period  at  the  end. 

(m)  Section  337  of  the  Older  Americana 
Act  of  lies  (42  U.SC.  3030g)  ia  amended  by 
atriklng  "Aaaociation  of  Area  Agenciea  on 
Aging"  and  inaertlng  "National  Aaaociation 
of  Area  Agenciea  on  Aging". 

(n)  Section  e03  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Of  lies  142  V.S.C.  30S7bt  U  amended  by 
atriklng  "nutritional"  and  Inaertlng  "nutri- 
tion". 

(ot  Section  e04(a)  of  the  Older  Americana 
Act  of  HIS  (42  U.S.C.  30S7c(a))  U  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "aocial 
and  nutritional"  and  Inaertlng  "supportive 
and  nutrition",  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  fit  by  ((riMnt;  "nutri- 
tional" and  tjuerting  "nutrition". 

(p)  Section  SOKa)  of  ttie  Older  Americana 
Act  of  lies  (42  U.SC.  30S7e(a))  U  amended 
tty  atrildng  "nutritional"  and  inaertlng  "nu- 
trition". 
SKC  ML  laai  wfim  hovsk  conpsmence  on  ACi/ta 

(a)  Policy  and  Fimdimos.  — 

(1)  Fmotnoe.—The  Congress  finds  that— 

(A)  the  numl>er  of  individuals  55  years  of 
age  or  older  loas  ajiproximatelv  51,400.000 
in  1984.  and  lOiU,  by  the  year  2040.  be  ap- 
proximately 101,700.000: 

(B)  more  than  1  of  every  e  persons  age  55 
or  older  uHU  b«  hospitalized  during  the  next 
year. 

(C)  persona  55  yean  of  age  or  older  have  a 
higher  average  out-of-pocket  medical  cost 
burden  Uian  younger  persons;  approximate- 
ly 17  percent  of  indiiHduals  age  55  to  64  ex- 
perience out-of-pocket  costs  in  excess  of  20 
percent  of  their  family  income  and  the  aver- 


age per  capital  out-of-pocket  cost  of  persons 
es  years  of  age  or  older  is  expected  to  equal 
1I.S  percent  of  Income  try  1811; 

(D)  there  Is  a  great  need  to  ensure  aceeaa 
and  the  quality  of  afTordat>le  health  care  to 
aU  older  indivlduiala; 

(E)  the  need  for  a  eomprehenaive  and  re- 
aponalve  long-term  care  delivery  system  ia 
great; 

(f)  the  avaUabUlty  and  coat  of  auttabU 
houalrig.  togeOier  uHth  aui  table  services 
needed  for  independent  or  semi-independent 
living,  atili  cauae  concern  to  older  IndliHd- 


(Q)  ttie  al>ility  to  lead  an  independent  or 
aeml-lTulependent  life  la  contingent.  In 
many  cases,  upon  the  avallatrility  of  a  com- 
pretiensive  and  effective  social  service 
system  for  older  individuala; 

(H)  the  ax>ailability  and  aceeaa  to  opportu- 
nities for  continued  productitHty  and  em- 
ployment is  of  great  importance  to  middle- 
aged  and  older  individuals  who  want  or 
need  to  work; 

(1)  the  fulflUment.  dignity,  and  satisfac- 
tion of  retirees  still  depend  on  ttie  continu- 
ing development  of  a  consistent  national  re- 
tirement policy; 

(J)  there  is  a  continuing  need  to  maintain 
and  preserve  the  national  policy  with  re- 
spect to  increasing,  coordinating,  and  expe- 
diting ttiomedical  and  other  appropriate  re- 
search directed  at  determining  the  causes 
and  effects  of  the  aging  process; 

IK)  false  stereotypes  at>out  aging  and  the 
proceaa  of  aging  continue  to  be  prevalent 
througliout  the  United  States  and  policies 
should  be  nurtured  to  overcome  auch  atereo- 
typea;and 

(L)  the  talents  and  experience  of  older  in- 
dividuals represent  a  vaJuaMe  community 
resource  which  should  be  developed  and 
more  widely  shared  within  the  local  commu- 
nity. 

(2)  Poucr.—It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that— 

(A)  the  Federal  Qox>emment  should  work 
iolnOy  with  the  States  and  their  citizens  to 
develop  recommendations  and  plans  for 
action  to  meet  the  challenges  and  needs  of 
older  individuals,  consistent  with  ttie  obfec- 
tives  of  this  section;  and 

IB)  in  developing  programs  for  the  aging 
pursuant  to  this  section  emphasis  should  be 
directed  toward  individual,  private,  and 
public  initiatives  and  resources  intended  to 
enhance  Die  economic  security  and  self-suf- 
ficiency of  elder  Americans. 

(b)  AVTHORTZATION  OF  THE  COHFEtlENCE- 
(1)    AUTHORJTY    TO    CALL    COSFEREMCE  —  The 

President  may  caU  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  in  1991  in  order  to  develop 
recommendations  for  cuiditional  research 
and  action  in  the  field  of  aging  which  wiU 
further  the  policy  set  forth  in  subsection  (a). 

12)  Planhimo  and  DtnEcnoN.—The  Confer- 
ence shaU  be  planned  and  conducted  under 
ttie  direction  of  ttie  Secretary  in  cooperation 
with  the  Commissioner  on  Aging  and  ttie  Di- 
rector of  ttie  National  Institute  on  Aging, 
and  the  heads  of  such  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  as  are  appropriate.  Such 
assistance  may  include  the  assignment  of 
personneL 

Ic)  Purpose  or  the  ComrEREMCE-The  pur- 
pose of  the  Conference  shall  be— 

(1)  to  increase  the  public  awareness  of  ttie 
essential  contributions  of  older  individuals 
to  society; 

12)  to  identify  the  problems  of  the  older  In- 
dividuals; 

13)  to  develop  recommendations  for  the  co- 
ordination of  Federal  policy  with  State  and 


local  needs  and  ttie  imtOementation  of  auch 
recommendations; 

14)  to  examine  ttie  u>ell-being  of  older  Indi- 
viduals; 

(S)  to  develop  such  specific  and  compre- 
hensive recommendations  for  executive  and 
legialative  action  as  may  be  appropriate  for 
maintaining  and  improving  ttie  loell-being 
of  older  individuals;  and 

(1)  to  review  the  status  of  recommenda- 
tuma  adopted  at  previous  While  House  Con- 
ferences on  Aging. 

(d)   ConrERENCE  Participants  and  Dele- 

OATES.-  ,  „ 

(1)  Participants.— In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purpoaea  of  thU  aection,  ttie  Conference  ahatt 
bHng  together-  ,    „.  ,         ^ 

(A)  rtpreaentativea  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  govemmenta; 

(B)  pmfeaaional  and  lay  people  who  are 
working  in  ttie  field  of  aging;  and 

(C)  repreaentativea  of  the  general  public, 
including  older  individuals. 

(2)  Selection  or  delegates.— The  delegatea 
shaU  be  aelected  witliout  regard  to  political 
affUiation  or  paat  partisan  activity  and 
sliall.  to  the  best  of  the  appointing  auttiori- 
ty's  atrility.  be  representative  of  the  spec- 
trum of  thought  in  ttie  field  of  aging. 

(el  Conference  Administration.- 
(1)  Administration.— In  administering  thia 
aection.  the  Secretary  shaU— 

(A)  request  ttie  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  the  heads  of  such  other  Federal  depart- 
menU  and  agencies  as  may  be  appropriate 
in  the  carrying  out  this  section; 

(B)  render  all  reasonable  assistance,  in- 
cluding financial  assistance,  to  StaU  agen- 
cies on  the  aging  and  to  area  agencies  on 
ttie  aging,  and  to  other  appropriate  organi- 
eatioTU.  to  enable  them  to  organize  and  con- 
duct conferences  in  conjunction  with  ttie 
Conference; 

IC)  prepare  and  make  available  for  public 
comment  a  proposed  agenda  for  the  Confer- 
ence which  WiU  reflect  to  the  greatest  extent 
possil^  the  major  issues  facing  older  indi- 
viduals consUtent  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  la); 

ID)  prepare  and  make  available  back- 
ground materiaU  for  the  use  of  delegates  to 
the  Conference  which  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary;  and 

IE)  engage  such  additional  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provUioru 
of  this  section  without  regard  to  provisions 
Of  title  S.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointmenU  in  the  competitive  service,  and 
witliout  regard  to  chapUr  SI  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  S3  of  such  titU  relating  to 
classification   and    General   Schedule   pay 

rates. 

(2)  Duties.— The  Secretary  shall,  in  carry- 
ing out  the  Secretary's  responsibilities  and 
functions  under  thU  section,  assure  that— 

(A)  ttie  conferences  under  paragraph 
(1)(B)  will  be  so  corducted  as  to  assure 
brood  paHicipation  of  older  individuaU; 

IB)  under  paragraph  IDIC),  the  proposed 
agenda  for  ttie  Conference  is  published  in 
the  Federal  RegUUr  not  less  than  180  days 
before  the  beginniJig  of  the  Conference  and 
the  proposed  agenda  ii  open  for  publrc  com- 
ment for  a  period  of  not  less  than  60  days; 

(C)  under  paragraph  IDIC),  ttie  final 
agenda  for  the  Conference,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  comments  received  under  sub- 
paragraph IB),  is  published  in  the  Federal 
RegUter  and  transmitUd  to  the  chief  execu- 
tive officers  of  ttie  States  not  laUr  ttian  30 
days  after  ttie  close  of  the  public  comment 
period  provided  for  under  subparagraph  IB); 

ID)  under  paragraph  IDIE).  the  personnel 
engaged  thaU  be  fairty  balanced  in  terms  of 


point  of  views  represented  and  ahatt  be  ap- 
pointed witliout  regard  to  political  affUi- 
ation or  previoua  partiaan  activities; 

IE)  the  recommendations  of  ttie  Confer- 
ence are  not  inappropriately  Influenced  by 
any  appointing  auOiority  or  by  any  special 
interest,  but  vHU  instead  be  the  resxUt  of  ttie 
independent  judgment  of  Oie  Conference; 
and 

IF)  current  and  adequate  statistical  data, 
including  decennial  census  data,  and  other 
information  on  the  u>eU-being  of  older  indi- 
viduals in  the  United  States  are  readUy 
avaUable,  in  advance  of  the  Conference,  to 
ttie  delegates  of  ttie  Conference,  together 
with  such  information  as  may  be  necessary 
to  evaluate  Federal  programs  and  policies 
relating  to  aging.  In  carrying  out  this  sub 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  and  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  vntti,  public  agencies  and  non- 
profit private  organizations. 

(f)  Conference  Committees.- 

(1)  Advisory  committee.— The  Secretary 
shatt  establish  an  advisory  committee  to  the 
Conference  which  shaU  include  representa- 
tion from  the  Federal  CouncU  on  Aging  and 
other  public  agencies  and  prir>ate  nonprofit 
organizations  as  appropriate. 

(2)  Other  committees.— The  Secretary  may 
estataish  such  other  committees,  including 
technical  committees,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assist  in  the  planning,  conducting,  and 
reviewing  ttie  Conference. 

13)  Composition  of  COMMITTEES.-Each 
such  commitUe  shall  be  composed  of  profes- 
sionals and  public  memt>ers,  and  shaU  in- 
clude individuals  from  low-income  famUies 
and  from  minority  groups.  A  majority  of  the 
public  members  of  each  such  committee 
ahaU  be  55  yeorj  of  age  or  older. 

14)  Compensation.— Appointed  members  of 
any  such  committee  lother  than  any  officers 
or  employees  of  ttie  Federal  Government), 
u>hile  attending  conferences  or  meetings  of 
ttie  committee  or  oVverwise  serving  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary,  shaU  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  raU  to  be  fixed  by 
ttu  Secretary,  but  not  to  exceed  the  daUy 
prescribed  raU  for  GS-18  under  section  S332 
of  title  S,  United  States  Code  lincluding 
traxjel  time).  While  atoay  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  such  members 
may  be  aUoroed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  autlior- 
ized  under  section  S703  of  such  title  for  per- 
sons employed  intermittently  in  Federal 
Government  service. 

Ig)  Report  of  the  ConfeM^ce— 

ID  Proposed  report.— A  proposed  report 
of  ttie  Conference,  which  sliaU  include  a 
statement  of  compretiensive  cotierent  na- 
tional policy  on  aging  together  vnth  recom- 
mendations for  ttie  implementation  of  the 
policy,  sliaU  be  published  and  submitted  to 
ttie  chief  executive  officers  of  ttie  States  not 
laUr  than  60  days  following  the  date  on 
which  the  Conference  is  adjourned  The 
findings  and  recommendations  included  in 
the  published  proposed  report  sluUl  be  imme- 
diately availat>le  to  ttie  public. 

12)  Response  to  proposed  report.— The 
chief  executive  officers  of  ttie  States,  after  re- 
viewing and  soliciting  recommendations 
and  commenU  on  the  report  of  the  Confer- 
ence. ShaU  submit  to  ttie  Secretary,  not  later 
ttian  180  days  after  receiving  ttie  report, 
their  views  and  findings  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Conference. 

(3)  Final  report.— The  Secretary  shall, 
after  reviewing  Vie  views  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  chief  executive  officers  of  the 
States,  prepare  a  final  report  of  the  Confer- 
ence, which  stiatt  include  a  compilation  of 
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the  actions  of  the  chief  execuHve  officers  of 
ttie  States  and  take  into  consideration  the 
views  and  findings  of  such  officers. 

14)  Recommendations  of  secretary.— The 
Secretary  shall,  within  90  days  after  submis- 
sion of  ttie  views  of  ttie  chief  executive  offi- 
cers of  the  States,  publish  and  transmit  to 
ttie  President  and  to  the  Congress  recom- 
mendations for  ttie  administrative  action 
and  tlie  legislation  necessary  to  implement 
ttie  recommendations  contained  u>ithin  the 
report 

(h)  DEFiNrnoNS.—For  the  purpoaea  of  thia 
aection— 

(1)  ttie  term  "area  agency  on  aging"  meana 
the  agency  designated  under  aection 
30Sla)l2)IA)  of  the  Older  Americana  Act  of 
196S; 

12)  the  term  "StaU  agency  on  aging" 
means  ttie  State  agency  deaignated  under 
aection  30S(a)(l)  of  the  Older  Americaiu  Act 
oflieS; 

(3)  ttie  term  "Secretary"  meana  ttie  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Servicea; 

(4)  the  term  "Conference"  means  ttie 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  author- 
ized in  subsection  (b);  and 

IS)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  Hie  sev- 
eral Stales,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonioealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  ttie  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  ttie  Pacific  Islands,  or  ttie 
Commontpealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  la- 
lands. 

Ii)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 

(1)  Authorization.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary,  for  each  of  ttie  fiscal  years  1989,  1990, 
and  1991,  to  carry  out  this  section.  Sums  ap- 
propriated under  this  paragraph  shatt 
remain  avaUable  untU  the  expiration  of  the 
1-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  ttie  Con- 
ference is  adjourned  New  spending  author- 
ity or  authority  to  enter  into  contracts  as 
provided  in  this  section  shaU  be  effective 
only  to  ttie  extent  and  in  such  amounts  as 
are  provided  in  advance  in  appropriations 
AcU. 

12)  Return  or  unexpended  funds.— Any 
funds  remaining  upon  ttie  expiration  of 
such  1-year  period  shatt  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  credited 
as  miscellaneous  receipts. 
sec.  41.  review  of  appucations  for  assistance 
vnder  the  native  american  pko- 

GRAMS  ACT  OF  laii. 

la)  Establishment  or  Review  Process.— 
The  Native  American  Programs  Act  of  1974 
142  U.SC.  2991-2992d)  is  amended— 

ID  in  the  first  sentence  of  section  803(at 
by  inserting  ",  on  a  single  year  or  multiyear 
basis, "  after  "financial  assistance", 

12)  by  redesignating  sections  813  and  814 
as  sections  815  and  816,  respectively, 

(3)  by  redesignating  sections  806  through 
812.  as  sections  807  through  813.  respective- 
ly, and 

14)  by  inserting  after  section  SOS  the  fol- 
lowing: 


"REVIEW  OF  APPUCATIONS  FOR  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  806.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shaU  estab- 
lish a  formal  review  process  for  purposes  of 
evaluating  applications  for  financial  assist- 
ance under  sections  803  and  80S  and  of  de- 
termining ttie  relative  merits  of  the  projects 
for  which  such  assistance  is  requested. 

"12)  Members  of  review  panels  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  from  among  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of 
tlie  Administration  for  Native  Americans.  In 
malcing  appointments  to  such  panels,  the 
Secretary  stiaU  give  preference  to  American 
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/MtaM,  HawaUuM,  Notivtt,  and  Aloikan 
NmUvm. 

"fbf  Eaeli  rvolcw  panel  ettablU/ted  under 
twteacMoK  (aJfif  Utat  reviev*  any  applica- 
tkm/arAntmeiat  «Mi«tence  $haU— 

"(J/  dtUrmine  the  merit  of  eacA  pnteet 
deaeribe*  in  neh  ofpheation; 

"(V  nnk  ndi  application  with  reepect  to 
aU  other  appUeatiom  it  review  for  the 
fiacal  tear  involved,  according  to  the  reta- 
Hve  merU  of  att  of  the  prafeeU  thtU  are  <te- 
teribed  in  awOi  apptieation  and  for  which  A- 
MNictal  aatiatanee  to  revneated;  and 

"(it  nbmU  to  the  Secretary  a  Hat  that 
identt/lmaa  appheationa  reviewed  bw  anch 
jNHMl  and  arrangea  auch  applicationa  ac- 
cording to  rank  determined  under  para- 
graph (it. 

"teJ  Whenever  the  Secretarg  approvea  an 
appHoution  for  flnoMCial  aaaiatance  under 
aeetion  t»3  or  tOS.  the  Secretary  OuiU  trana- 
mtit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Repre 
aentativea  amd  the  Preaident  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  on  the  regueat  of  either,  written 

"(It  identifi/ing  auch  opplicaHon; 

"(1/  containing  a  copv  of  the  lUt  auttmit- 
tod  to  the  Secretary  under  auttaectUm  fb)f3t 
in  wMeh  ameh  apptieation  to  ranked; 

"(V  apeeifgino  which  other  appticoMona 
ranked  in  aueh  lUt  have  been  approved  fry 
the  Secretarg  under  aeetiona  103  and  SOS; 
and 

"(4)  if  the  Secretarg  haa  not  approved  each 
appUemtion  auperior  in  merit,  aa  indicated 
on  awOi  tut.  to  the  application  with  reaped 
to  which  auch  notice  to  tranamitted,  con- 
taining a  atatement  of  the  reaaon*  relied 
upon  bw  the  Secretary  fin— 

"(A)  approving  the  application  with  re- 
aped to  which  auch  notice  to  tranamitted; 
and 

"(Bt  failing  to  approve  each  pending  ap- 
plication that  to  tuperior  in  merit,  aa  indi- 
cated on  audi  lUt,  to  the  application  de- 
aerlbed  in  aubparagraph  (At. ". 

(bt  PmocxDVHAL  RMQumMtaim.— 

(II  RVLK  tUKim}.— The  Native  American 
Programa  Ad  of  1074  (42  U.S.C.  2991-2992dJ 
to  amended  by  inaerting  after  tection  SI  3.  a* 
ao  redeaignated  by  auttaection  (at.  the  follow- 
ing- 

"ADDtnOKAL  KMQVJKSMMNTS  AFFUCABLS  TO 
KVLMMIAKIMa 

"Sic.  »t4.  (at  Notwithatanding  tubaection 
(at  of  aedion  553  of  titU  5.  United  State* 
Code,  and  except  aa  othenoiae  provided  in 
thia  aection,  auch  tedion  SS3  MtiaU  apply 
with  reaped  to  the  eatataiahmenl  and  gener- 
al operation  of  any  program  that  providea 
loana,  granta,  benefita,  or  contrada  author- 
ised by  thU  title. 

"(btdt  The  laat  sentence  of  aection  553(bt 
Of  title  5.  United  Statea  Code,  thaU  not 
apply  with  reaped  to  any  rule  (including 
any  interpretative  rulel  or  any  general 
gtatement  a/policy  that  to— 

"(At  propoaed  under  thia  title;  or 

"(Bt  applicable  to  any  program,  project,  or 
activity  authorised  by.  or  carried  out  under. 
thU  title. 

"(2t  The  flrtt  2  tentencea  of  section  553(bt 
of  title  5.  United  Statea  Code,  shall  apply 
with  reaped  to  any  rule  (including  any  in- 
terpretative rulet  or  any  general  statement 
of  policy  thatia— 

"(At  propoaed  under  thU  title;  or 

"(Bt  applicable  to  any  program,  project,  or 
activity  authorized  by,  or  carried  out  under. 
thiaHOe; 

unleu  the  Secretary  for  good  cauae  flnda 
(and  incorporatea  the  flruting  and  a  brief 
atatev*ent  of  the  reasons  Uierefor  in  such 
rule  or  such   general   statement   of  policy 


iuuedt  that  notice  and  public  procedure 
thereon  are  contrary  to  the  pulUic  interest  or 
would  impair  the  effective  adm<ntotra/ion 
of  any  program,  project,  or  activity  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  rule  or  such  general 
statement  of  policy  to  iaaucd. 

"(ct  Notwithatanding  section  S53idl  of 
title  5,  United  Statea  Code,  no  rule  (includ- 
ing an  interpretative  rulet  or  general  atate- 
ment of  policy  that— 

"(it  to  iaaued  to  carry  out  this  title;  or 

"(2t  applies  to  any  program,  project,  or  ac- 
tivity authoriaed  tty,  or  carried  out  under. 
thUHtle; 

may  take  effect  until  30  days  after  the  publi- 
cation reguired  under  the  Aral  2  sentences  of 
aedion  553(bt  of  titU  5,  United  Statea  Code. 

"(dt  Each  rule  (including  an  interpreta- 
tive rulet  and  each  general  statement  of 
policy  to  which  this  section  applies  shall 
contain  after  each  of  ita  sections,  para- 
graphs, or  similar  textual  unita  a  dtation  to 
the  particular  provision  of  statutory  or 
other  law  that  to  the  legal  authority  for  auch 
aedion,  paragraph,  or  unit 

"(et  Except  aa  provided  in  subsection  (ct. 
ifaaa  reault  of  the  enactment  of  any  law  af- 
fecting the  adminUtration  of  this  titU  it  to 
necewary  or  appropriate  for  ttie  Secretary  to 
iaaue  any  rule  (including  any  interpretative 
rulet  or  a  general  statement  of  policy,  the 
Secretary  shall  iaaue  such  rule  or  such  gener- 
al statement  of  policy  not  later  Uian  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  such 
law. 

"(ft  Whenever  an  agency  publiahea  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  rule  (including  an  inter- 
pretative ruU)  or  a  general  statement  of 
policy  to  which  subsection  lc>  applies,  such 
agency  stiall  transmit  a  copy  of  such  rule  or 
such  general  statement  of  policy  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Preaident  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. ". 

(2t  DtFiNmoM  or  RULS.— Section  815  of  the 
Native  American  Programa  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  2992cl.  aa  ao  redeaignated  by  aubaec- 
tion  (at.  to  amended— 

(At  in  paragraph  (3t  by  striking  "and"  at 
the  end  thereof. 

(Bt  by  redeaignaiing  paragraph  (4t  aa 
paragraph  fSt,  and 

(Ct  by  inaerting  after  paragraph  (3t  the 
following: 

"(4)  the  term  yule'  haa  the  meaning  given 
it  in  section  551(4 1  of  titte  5.  United  Statea 
Code,  a*  amended  from  time  to  time;  and". 

(ct     AVTHOMZATIOM     or     APFROFRUTIOMS.— 

Section  818(at  of  the  Native  American  Pro- 
grama Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  2992d(alt.  as  so 
redeaignated  by  subsection  (at.  to  amended 
by  strileing  "1986"  and  inaerHng  "1991 ". 

SSC  4t  rAKTICIPATION  OF  OIMKM  FSMSOSS  AND 
CHItONICALLrimfAIKED  DISABLED 
rSKSOm  IN  CHILD  CAMS  FOOD  FKO- 
GMAM. 

Section  17  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1796 1  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"(ptdt  For  purposes  of  thia  section,  adult 
day  care  centers  shall  be  considered  eligible 
iRttitutiont  for  reimbursement  for  meals  or 
supplements  served  to  persons  60  years  of 
age  or  older  or  to  chronically  impaired  dis- 
abled persona,  including  victims  of  Alshei- 
mer's  diaeaae  or  other  neurological  and  or- 
ganic brain  diaorders  of  the  Alzheimer's 
type.  Reimbursement  provided  to  such  insti- 
tutions for  such  purposes  shall  supplement, 
not  supplant,  funds  provided  for  such  pur- 
poses on  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection, 
unless  the  quality  of  meals  or  level  of  serv- 
ices provided  is  improved  through  partid- 
pation  in  the  program. 

"<2t  For  purposes  of  this  «i(iw«ction— 


"(At  the  term  'adult  day  care  center' 
means  any  pyMic  agency  or  private  non- 
proAt  organization,  or  any  proprietary  title 
XIX  or  titU  XX  center,  which— 

"(it  is  licensed  or  approved  by  Federal, 
State,  or  local  auttiorities  to  provide  adult 
day  care  services  to  chronically  impaired 
disabled  adults  or  persons  60  years  of  age  or 
older  in  a  group  setting  outside  their  homes 
on  a  less  than  24-hour  basis;  and 

"(ii)  provides  for  such  care  and  services 
directly  or  under  arrangements  made  by  the 
agency  or  organization  whereby  the  agency 
or  organization  maintains  professional 
management  responsilHlity  for  all  such  serv- 
ices: and 

■•(Bt  the  term  -proprietary  title  XIX  or 
title  XX  center'  r>i«an4  any  private,  for- 
proAt  center  proxAding  adult  day  care  serv- 
ices for  which  it  receive*  compensation  from 
amounts  granted  to  the  States  under  title 
XIX  or  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
which  title  XIX  or  titU  XX  benefidaries 
were  not  less  than  25  per  cent  of  enrolled  eli- 
gible partidpants  in  a  calendar  month  pre- 
ceding initiial  application  or  annuoi  reap- 
plication  for  program  partidpation. 

"(3t  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Commissioner  on  Aging, 
may  establish  separate  guidelines  for  insti- 
tutions descritfed  in  this  sultsedion. ". 

SSC  U.  BFFBCTIVE  DATS;  AFPUCATION  OF  AMKND- 
MENTS. 

(at  ErrtcTTVK  DATK.—This  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Ad  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1.  1987. 

(bt  AppucATtON  or  AtaNDMtMTS.—The 
amendments  made  by  thia  Act  ahall  not 
apply  with  respect  to — 

(1/  any  area  plan  submitted  under  section 
306(at  of  the  Older  Americaru  Act  of  1965 
(42  U.S.C.  3026(aH,  or 

(2t  any  Stale  plan  submitted  under  section 
307(at  of  such  Ad, 

and  approved  for  any  fiscal  year  betHnning 

before  Ou  dale  of  the  enactment  of  thia  Act 

uixtntatm  ormzD  bt  m.  kildib 

hli.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
four  amendments  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc,  considered  as  read, 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendments  is  as 
follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Kiloce  Page 
19.  strike  lines  9  through  13.  and  insert  the 
following: 

( 1 )  in  subparacrsph  ( A>— 

(A)  by  inserting  before  "a  long-term  care 
ombudsman  program"  the  following:  "an 
Office  of  the  SUte  Long-Term  Care  Om- 
budsman (in  this  paragraph  referred  to  as 
the  'Office')  and  shall  carry  out  through  the 
Office", 

(B)  by  striking  clauses  (11)  and  (Hi),  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  clauses  (iv)  and  (v)  as 
clauses  (ii)  and  (ill),  respectively. 

Page  43,  line  10,  strike  "303(e)"  and  insert 
"303(f)". 

Page  58.  line  9.  strike  "302e(aK7)<O)"  and 
insert  "3026(aM6KO)". 

Page  61.  strike  lines  1  through  3,  and 
Insert  the  following: 

(13)  in  paragraph  (12)  by  inserting  "The 
plan  shall"  after  "(12)". 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  jield? 


Mr.  KILDEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1451.  a  bill 
to  reauthorize  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  With  Its  enactment  in  1966.  Con- 
gress created  a  new  Federal  program 
specifically  designed  to  meet  the  social 
services  needs  of  older  people.  Al- 
though older  persons  may  receive  serv- 
ices under  many  other  Federal  pro- 
grams, the  act  is  the  major  vehicle  for 
the  orgiuaizatlon  and  delivery  of  social 
and  nutritional  services  to  this  group, 
and  for  the  development  of  <»mmuni- 
ty  service  employment  opportunities 
for  low-income  elderly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  like  it  or  not.  Amer- 
ica is  a  graying  population.  Advances 
in  nutrition  and  medicine  have  virtual- 
ly guaranteed  that  more  and  more  of 
our  citizens  are  living  longer.  This 
phenomenon  has  placed  a  significant 
burden  on  many  of  the  existing  serv- 
ices available  to  the  elderly.  As  the 
need  grows,  the  ability  of  the  agencies 
to  provide  essential  services  declines. 
Perhaps.  In  time,  our  facilities  will 
keep  pace  with  the  need,  but  this  will 
not  happen  without  the  significant 
presence  and  funding  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

Any  reduction  of  funding  or  any  pro- 
gram elimination  would  have  disaster- 
ous  consequences  for  many  of  our  el- 
derly. If  there  ever  existed  any  Feder- 
al program  worthy  of  support  and  re- 
tention this  is  the  one.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  changing  needs  of 
our  older  citizens. 

I'm  proud  to  say  that  my  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  funded  through  Its 
lottery  proceeds,  extensive  senior  citi- 
zen programs  including  property  tax 
relief,  but  the  State  cannot  do  it  all 
alone.  Without  a  continuation  and  in- 
crease in  title  III  funding,  vital  senior 
citizen  programs,  funded  through 
these  Federal  grants  will  cease  to 
exist. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  was  last 
addressed  In  1984  and  its  authorization 
expires  this  year.  We  must  act  on  this 
important  legislation  now  to  Insure 
that  our  older  Americans  continue  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  programs  such 
as  home-delivered  meals  and  support- 
ive services. 

About  70  percent  of  the  funding 
imder  the  act  Is  for  title  III  programs, 
which  provide  grants  to  States  to  pro- 
vide a  wide  range  of  services  such  as 
legal  services,  Meals-on- Wheels,  nutri- 
tion services,  and  multipurpose  senior 
centers. 

Other  sections  of  the  act  authorize  a 
Community  Service  Jobs  Program 
that  provides  part-time  Jobs  for  unem- 
ployed low-Income  people  55  years  old 
and  older  (title  V),  training,  research, 
and  demonstration  grants  (title  IV). 
and  funds  for  social  services  for  older 

Indians. 
Finally.  H.R.  1451  authorizes  several 

new  programs  to  provide  services  at 


home  for  the  frail  elderly,  to  provide 
for  the  special  needs  of  the  elderly, 
and  perhaps  most  Important,  a  one- 
time Outreach  Program  to  inform 
older  individuals  of  the  availability  of 
benefits  under  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  of  these  pro- 
grams is  small— only  $929  million  in 
fiscal  year  1988— in  comparison  to  the 
enormous  benefit  that  is  provided  our 
older  Americans.  I  heartily  endorse 
this  measure  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  Tgrr.nKTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  are  technical  in  nature. 
They  simply  strike  extraneous  and  du- 
plicative language  where  it  appears  in 
sections  18  and  39  and  correct  section 
references  In  sections  28  and  39  to  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  have  been  shared 
with  the  minority,  and  I  know  of  no 
objection  to  their  adoption. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  s^eld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  these 
amendments,  and  we  support  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMXlfSlfEirTS  OFTCRED  BT  MR.  TAUKE 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
three  amendments,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc,  considered  as  read,  and  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendments  Is  as 
follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Tauke  Be- 
ginning on  page  10,  strike  line  9  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  22  on  page  11  (and  re- 
designate references  and  succeeding  sections 
accordingly). 

Page  45,  line  4,  strike  the  word  "annual". 

Page  45,  line  4,  after  the  word  "SUtes" 
insert,  ",  if  qualified  applications  are  sub- 
mitted,". 

Page  55.  strike  lines  1  through  9,  and 
insert  the  following: 

SEC  IS.  REPEAL  OF  OLDER  AMERICANS  PERSONAL 
HEALTH  EDlJCA'nON  AND  TRAINING 
PROGRAM. 

Title  VII  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  (42  UJS.C.  3068-3058d)  U  repealed. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve these  amendments  are  acc^table 
to  the  majority.  These  three  amend- 
ments strike  section  11.  They  revise 
section  29,  which  deals  with  the  volun- 
teer service  credit  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wydkh]. 
There  are  some  technical  changes  In 
that  amendment  that  the  gentleman 
has  accepted. 

Then  we  strike  section  38  which  re- 
peals title  VII  of  the  Older  Americans 


Act.  That  is  a  title  that  has  never  been 
funded. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  these  amend- 
ments will  Improve  and  streamline  the 
measure. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ifichlgan. 

Mr.  KIT  .DEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
looked  over  these  amendments  and 
discussed  them.  Including  the  one  In- 
volving the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  W'TDEir],  and  we  find  no  obJectl<m 
to  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  TaukxI. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMBRIHaDrrS  OPFERED  bt  MR.  ROTBAL 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
two  amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc,  considered,  as  read,  and  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRldAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendments  is  as 
follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Rotbal:  Page 
6,  after  line  21,  insert  the  following  (and  re- 
designate references  and  stwceeding  sections 
accordingly): 

SEC  «.  MENTAL  HEALTH. 

(a)  PnncnoHS  of  CoMMUsiomiL— Section 
202(aK5)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  (42  U.S.C.  3012(aK5))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(including  mental  health)"  after 
"health". 

(b)  P'EDKitAL  Agkwcy  Cohsultatioh.— Sec- 
tion 203(bK10)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  (42  n.S.C.  3013(bK10))  is  amended 
by  inserting  ".  including  block  grants  under 
title  XIX  of  such  Act"  before  the  semicolon. 

(c)  Admihistratioii  of  Titlb  m.— Section 
301(bK2)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  (42  U.S.C.  3021(bK2))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ".  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration."  after 
"Office  of  Community  Services". 

(d)  Purposes  or  Title  IV.— Section  401(1) 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  (42 
U.S.C.  3030aa(l))  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  before  the  semicolon:  ",  with 
special  emphasis  on  minority  individuals, 
low-income  individuals,  and  fraU  individuals 
(including  individuals  with  any  physical  or 
mental  functional  impairment)". 

(e)  Abmihistratioh  of  Tttle  IV.— Section 
402(b)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
(42  n.S.C.  3030bb(b))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,"  "National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,". 

(f)  Educatioji  AWT  TRAnnHG.— <1)  Section 
411(aKl)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  (42  VJS.C.  3031(aKl))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(including  mental  health)". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  412(a)  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
3032(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  "(including 
mental  health)"  after  "health". 

(g)  Special  Projects  hi  Comprehkhsive 
Long-Term  Cake.— The  second  sentence  of 
section  423(aK3)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  UJS.C.  3035b(aK3))  is  amend- 
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ed  by  inwrtlng  "menUl  hMlth  ■ervtoeK" 
after  "In-bome  aenrlow". 

PM*  W>  Un*  1>>  in^Brt  ".  low-Income  tndl- 
Tlduata.  and  tnO  IndtTtduaJs  (Ineludtaic  Indl- 
vMiMta  with  any  phyitcal  or  mental  func- 
tional ImpairaMnt)"  before  the  fU«t  period. 
Pace  n.  line  S.  Ineert  the  foUowlnc  before 
the  aemleolon:  "and  wUl  attempt  to  provide 
■ervtoea  to  tow-Income  minority  liwUvidualB 
to  not  lev  than  the  extent  that  repreaenu 
the  proporUon  of  tow-lnoome  minority  older 
IndMduala  In  the  population  of  the  area 
•erred  by  auch  provider'". 

lir.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  duOiman.  the 
let  of  ameiidiiients  I  am  about  to  de- 
scribe are  the  first  In  a  series  of 
amendments  that  I  and  my  distin- 
guished ooUeacues  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  A«inc— the  gentleman  from 
norlda  [Mr.  Parm].  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Buoai],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Bomaa]— will  be  Jointly  offering.  The 
•mendmente  to  HJl.  1451  we  are  now 
offering  en  bloc  are  noncontroverslal. 
as  I  understand  it.  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

The  first  amendment  Increases  the 
act's  sensitivity  to  people  with  mental 
Impairments— without  any  increase  in 
expenditures.  This  is  done  by  amend- 
ing titles  n  and  IV  to  clarify  that  the 
term  "health"  In  the  act  includes 
"mental  health":  amending  title  II  to 
clarify  that  State  and  area  plans 
should  address  the  needs  of  mentally 
impaired  elderly:  amending  title  IV  to 
include  mental  health  in  the  act's 
training,  research  and  education  ac- 
tivities: and  amending  titles  II.  III. 
and  IV  to  include  the  Alcohol.  Drug 
Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion in  the  list  of  Federal  agencies 
with  whom  the  Commissioner  is  to 
consult. 

The  second  amendment  we  are  now 
offering  en  bloc  clarifies  the  require- 
ment for  the  targeting  of  nutrition 
and  supportive  services  to  low  income 
minorities  tinder  title  ni. 

Under  H.R.  1451  as  presently  amend- 
ed. States  and  area  agencies  are  re- 
quired to  identify  the  number  of  low- 
income  minorities  in  their  planning 
areas.  This  proposal  simply  clarifies 
that  once  these  numbers  are  deter- 
mined, they  should  serve  as  a  goal  for 
determining  the  proportion  of  services 
which  should  be  targeted  to  low- 
Income  minorities  in  each  planning 
area.  It  does  not  in  any  way  alter  the 
funding  formula  to  the  States  and 
area  agencies.  This  change  is  simply 
needed  to  help  reverse  the  tragic  trend 
over  the  past  6  years  in  which  minori- 
ty participation  rates  in  both  nutrition 
and  supportive  service  programs  liave 
consistently  declined. 

This  amendment  is  supported  by  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, the  National  AssociaUon  of  SUte 
Units  on  Aging,  the  National  Caucus 
and  Center  on  the  Black  Aged,  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Hisptuiic  Elder- 
ly, the  National  Hispanic  Council  on 
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Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
f<»-  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  as  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging.  It  compli- 
ments the  provisions  of  HJi.  1451  per- 
taining to  targeting.  It  focuses  us  in  a 
way  that  would  allow  us  to  reverse  the 
very  disturbing  trend  of  recent  years 
relative  to  declining  minority  elderly 
participation  in  title  in  programs. 

The  amendments  I  offered  to  the 
biU  dealing  with  targeting  made  it 
crystal  clear  that  the  priority  of  all 
services  in  the  act  is  to  go  to  those  el- 
derly "'with  the  greatest  economic  or 
social  need  with  particular  attention 
to  low-income  minority  individuals." 
The  Roybal  amendment  takes  into  ac- 
count the  very  real  factor  of  targeting 
services  according  to  the  degree  of 
need  measured  by  the  proportion  of 
low-income  minority  in  a  particular 
area. 

This  is  the  way  we  need  to  go  to  im- 
prove targeting.  Make  no  mistake,  we 
do  need  to  improve  our  targeting.  The 
best  estimates  point  to  the  fact  that 
only  one  out  of  two  seniors  served  by 
the  OAA  are  those  elderly  with  the 
greatest  economic  or  social  need.  That 
is  not  a  preference  in  my  mind. 

I  continue  to  support  those  propos- 
als that  Would  get  at  improved  target- 
ing without  Imposing  any  new  burdens 
on  seniors.  That  Is  why  the  committee 
has  rejected  means  testing— cost  shar- 
ing and  or  sliding  scale  fees  for  serv- 
ices. The  Roybal  amendment  comple- 
menting language  already  in  H.R.  1451 
seems  the  better  way  to  go. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  amendments 
that  the  gentleman  has  offered,  and 
we  find  no  problem  with  these  amend- 
ments and  believe  that  they  contrib- 
ute to  the  measure,  and  we  will  sup- 
port them. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a 
chance  to  look  at  these  amendments 
too.  and  we  find  that  they  do  help  per- 
fect the  bill,  and  we  accept  them. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. I  am  one  of  the  coauthors  of  it. 
and  I  strongly  support  it. 

Mr.  BONKER.  iix.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  also  a  coauthor 
of  the  amendments,  and  I  would  like 
to  pay  particular  note  to  the  first 
amendment  on  including  as  a  proper 
definition  of  health  care,  mental- 
health-care  services.  I  think  that  most 
studies  have  demonstrated  now  that 
up  to  one-fourth  of  all  older  Ameri- 
cans may  need  some  form  of  mental 
health  care.  It  is  also  very  consistent 
with  the  Medicare  coverage  and  other 
provisions  that  affect  health-care  cov- 
erage in  Federal  law. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Roybal]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMKifDitxirr  orrsKED  rr  tu.  snows 
Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Ms.  SifOWK  Page 
14.  after  line  9.  Insert  the  foUowlns  (and  re- 
designate references  and  succeeding  sections 
accordingly): 

SEC  I*.  DAYCARE  AND  RBSPrTB  SERVICES  PROVID- 
ED BY  VOLUNTEERS. 

Section  30e<aK6KE)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1S«S  (42  U.S.C.  302«<aK6KE»  U 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  adults,  and  respite 
for  families. "  after  "for  children",  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  ".  adults,  and  families" 
after  "to  children". 

Ms.  SNOWE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

RlCORD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  clarifies  lan- 
guage that  currently  exists  In  title  III 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  Specifi- 
cally, my  amendment  would  modify 
the  portion  of  the  act  regarding  volim- 
teer  services  for  child  day  care  by  in- 
cluding in  that  section  language  which 
would  permit  adtilt  day  care  and  res- 
pite care  services. 

Today,  families  provide  between  80 
and  90  percent  of  the  medically  relat- 
ed and  personal  care,  household  main- 
tenance, transportation  and  shopping 
required  by  older  persons.  While  there 
is  a  considerable  emotional,  physical 


and  financial  drain,  most  families  tm- 
dertake  this  care  willingly.  Families 
continue  to  be  the  principal  providers 
of  long-term  care  and  family  Involve- 
ment remains  one  of  the  most  critical 
factors  in  preventing  or  delaying  the 
need  for  nursing  home  care. 

Most  caregiving  Is  provided  with 
little  or  no  assistance  from  formal  care 
providers.  However,  there  are  times 
when  this  Informal  support  system 
may  begin  to  wear  down.  Some  care- 
givers have  competing  obligations  in- 
cluding child  care  and  employment. 

Respite  care  is  short-term  substitute 
care  provided  either  in  or  outside  of 
the  home  in  order  to  give  caregivers  a 
period  of  relief  from  the  constant  care 
of  a  chronically  disabled  older  person. 
Respite  care  provides  temporary  relief 
from  the  stress  of  caregiving  and 
allows  cwegivers  the  opportunity  to 
shop.  work,  or  simply  have  some  much 
needed  time  to  take  care  of  personal 
business. 

A  break  in  the  routine  from  caregiv- 
ing. even  for  a  few  hours  a  week,  can 
be  essential  In  relieving  stress  and  ulti- 
mately In  deterring  or  postponing  the 
decision  to  Institutionalize  an  impaired 
elderly  family  member. 

By  further  identifying  the  area 
agencies'  responsibUlties  to  include  the 
linkage  of  older  volunteers  to  adult 
and  respite  care,  we  take  an  Important 
first  step  in  recognizing  the  needs  of 
caregivers  and  in  forging  an  Important 
partnership  between  the  formal  and 
informal  networks  providing  care  for 
the  frail  and  elderly. 

This  modest  amendment  to  the 
Older  Americans  Act  is  a  means  of 
linking  the  well  elderly  who  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  volvmteer  with  those 
families  who  desperately  need  respite 
from  the  care  of  a  frail  family 
member. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine  for  her 
amendment.  I  believe  that  It  contrib- 
utes significantly  to  the  overaU  goals 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  and  I  am 
pleased  to  support  it. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

The  Chairman,  does  the  gentlewom- 
an's amendment  amend  section 
306<aK6KE)? 

Ms.  SNOWE.  It  amends  title  III.  sec- 
tion 16. 

Mr.    KILDEE.    That    is    foimd    on 
which  page  of  the  bill? 
Ids.  SNOWE.  Page  14.  after  line  9. 
Mr.  KILDEE.  I  have  fotmd  where 
the     gentlewoman     is     placing     her 


amendment.  I  have  looked  at  the 
amendment,  and  we  have  no  objec- 
tions to  it. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment.  It  certainly  makes 
the  bill  an  even  better  one. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowc]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MB.  PEPPER 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pepper:  Page 
44.  after  line  15,  insert  the  following  (and 
redesignate  references  and  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly): 

SEC.  ».  ABUSE  OF  OLDER  INDIVIDUALS. 

(a)  Definitions.— Section  302  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3022)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

•■(12)  The  term  'abuse'  means  the  willful- 

"(A)  Infliction  of  injury,  unreasonable 
confinement.  Intimidation,  or  cruel  punish- 
ment with  resulting  physical  harm  or  pain 
or  mental  anguish;  or 

"(B)  deprivation  by  a  caretalter  of  goods 
or  services  which  are  necessary  to  avoid 
physical  harm,  mental  anguish,  or  mental 
illness. 

"(13)  The  term  'elder  abuse'  means  abuse 
of  an  older  Individual. 

"(14)  The  term  'caretaker'  means  an  indl- 
vldtial  who  has  the  responsibility  for  the 
care  of  an  older  Individual,  either  voluntari- 
ly, by  contract,  receipt  of  payment  for  care 
as  a  result  of  family  relationship,  or  by 
order  of  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 

"(15)  The  term  exploitation'  means  the  U- 
legal  or  improper  act  or  process  of  a  care- 
taker using  the  resources  of  an  older  Indi- 
vidual for  monetary  or  personal  t>eneflt, 
profit,  or  gain. 

"(16)  The  term  'neglect'  means  the  failure 
to  provide  for  oneself  the  goods  or  services 
which  are  necessary  to  avoid  physical  harm, 
mental  anguish,  or  mental  illness  or  the  fail- 
ure of  a  caretaker  to  provide  such  goods  or 
services. 

"(17)  The  term  'physical  harm'  means 
bodily  pain,  injury,  impairment,  or  disease.", 
(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
Section  303  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  (42  U.S.C.  3023).  as  amended  by  section 
18(d),  27(a),  and  28(a),  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  f  ollowinr 

"(g)  To  carry  out  part  F  (relating  to 
abuse,  neglect,  and  exploitation  of  older  in- 
dividuals), there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  total  fiscal  years  1989.  1990,  and  1991 
only  if  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  re- 
spective fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this  title 
(Other  than  secUons  306(aK6)(N), 
307(aK12),  and  311,  and  parts  E  and  P),  title 
rV  (other  than  sections  427  and  428),  title  V 
(other  than  section  509),  and  title  VI  ex- 
ceeds 105  percent  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated respectively  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  each  such  title.". 

(b)  Abeas  Plans.— Section  306(a)  of  the 
Older   Americans   Act   of    1966   (42   UJ3.C. 
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3027(a)).  as  amended  by  sections  27(b)  and 
28(b),  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (7)  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end, 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (8),  as  so 
redesignated,  as  paragraph  (9),  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  the 
following: 

"(8)  provide  assurances  that  any  amotmt 
received  under  part  F  wUl  be  expended  in 
accordance  with  such  part;  and". 

(c)  State  Plan.— (1)  Section  307(aX16)  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  ^3&.C. 
3027(aK16))  is  amended  by  striking  "pro- 
vide" and  Inserting  ",  if  fimds  are  not  appro- 
priated under  section  303(g)  for  a  fiscal 
year,  provide  tiiat  for  such  fiscal  year". 

(2)  Section  307(a)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  (42  D.S.C.  3027(a)),  as  amended 
by  sections  20(b),  21(d),  22(d),  23(c).  and 
28(c),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(27)  The  plan  shall  provide  assiiranoes 
that  if  the  State  receives  fimds  appropri- 
ated under  section  303(g),  the  State  agency 
and  area  agencies  on  aging  will  expend  such 
funds  to  carry  out  part  P. ". 

(d)  Abdse.  Neglect,  and  Exploitation  of 
Older  Individuals.— Title  in  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  n.S.C.  3021- 
3030g),  as  amended  by  sections  27(d)  and 
28(d),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"Pabt  P— Abuse.  Nbblect.  and  Exploitation 
OF  Older  Individuals 

"PROGRAM  AITTHORIZKO 

"Sec.  361.  With  funds  i«>propriated  to 
carry  out  tills  part,  the  Ck>mmia8ioner  siiall 
carry  out  a  program  for  making  grants  to 
States  tmder  State  plans  approved  under 
section  307  to  carry  out  a  program  with  re- 
spect to  the  prevention  of  abuse,  neglect, 
and  exploitation  of  older  individuals.  Such 
program  shall— 

"(1)  be  consistent  with  relevant  State  law 
and  coordinated  with  State  adult  protective 
service  activities  and  other  State  and  local 
elder  abuse  prevention  and  protection; 

"(2)  provide  for— 

""(A)  public  education  and  outreach  serv- 
ices to  identify  and  prevent  abuse,  neglect, 
and  exploitation  of  older  individuals; 

"(B)  receipt  of  reports  of  such  abuse,  ne- 
glect, and  exploitation: 

"(C)  active  participation  of  older  individ- 
uals participating  in  progruns  under  this 
Act  through  outreach,  conferences,  and  re- 
ferral of  such  individuals  to  other  social 
service  agencies  or  sources  of  aiwistance  If 
appropriate  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
older  Individuals  to  be  referred;  and 

"(D)  the  referral  of  complaints  and  other 
reports  of  abuse,  neglect,  or  exploiution  of 
older  individuals  to  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. pubUc  protective  service  agencies,  li- 
censing and  certification  agencies,  ombuds- 
man programs,  or  protection  and  advocacy 
systems  if  appropriate; 

"'(3)  not  permit  involuntary  or  coerced 
participation  in  such  program  by  alleged 
victims,  abusers,  or  their  households;  and 

"(4)  require  that  all  information  gathered 
in  the  course  of  receiving  such  a  complaint 
or  report,  and  making  such  a  referral,  shall 
remain  confidential  unless— 

"(A)  all  parties  to  such  complaint  or 
report  consent  in  writing  to  the  releaae  of 
such  information;  or 

"(B)  the  release  of  such  information  is  to 
a  law  enforcement  agency,  public  protective 
service  agency,  licensing  or  certification 
agency,  ombudsman  program,  or  protection 
or  advocacy  system.". 
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Page  M.  line  32.  Inaert  "and  aeetlon  39<a)" 
after  "mibaecUon  (bX2)". 
PMe  S6.  line  M.  •trlke  "(IS)"  and  InMrt 

"<isr. 

PMe  VI.  IIM  S.  atrike  "(IS)"  and  Inaert 
"(l»r. 

Pace  1*.  line  1.  atrike  "part  E"  and  Inaert 
"parta  ■  and  IT*. 

Pa«e  U.  line  1.  strike  "part  E"  and  Inaert 
"parta  ■  and  T". 

Pace  42.  line  14.  strike  "part  B"  and  Inaert 
"p:--ta  B  and  r*. 

Face  St.  line  t.  strike  "30«(aK8XO> "  and 
taw.^  MMtaXSMOr. 

Pace  SC  line  •.  strike  "SOaWaXTMO)"  and 
Inaert  MMaXSXOr. 

Mr.  PEPPER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Cbalrman,  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
cent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Raooao. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Ttixm  was  no  objection. 

a  1165 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
supported  in  this  amendment  by  my 
dtatlnguished  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oaka>].  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
RoTBAL].  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Biaooi].  and  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Bomcn]. 

I  am  offering  today  an  amendment 
to  HJl.  1461  which  will  provide  mean- 
ingful assistance  to  millions  of  older 
Americans  who  are  now  suffering  in  si- 
lence. My  unendment  addresses  the 
horrific  and  shameful  problem  of  the 
abuse,  neglect,  and  exploitation  of  our 
NatiiHi's  elderly.  It  would  provide  help 
which  is  long  overdue. 

My  amendment  would  require  that 
there  be  established  in  each  SUte  a 
competent  program  to  prevent  elder 
abuse  and  provide  some  assistance  to 
the  some  1.1  million  elderly  Americans 
who  fall  victim  to  abuse  each  year. 
These  programs  would  be  charged 
with  a  range  of  tasks  including: 

Providing  public  education  and  out- 
reach services  to  identify  and  prevent 
elder  abuse: 

Receiving  reports  of  such  abuse,  ne- 
glect, exploitation.  This  could  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  establishment 
of  statewide  toll-free  telephone  hot- 
lines to  report  cases  of  abuse; 

Providing  information  to  the  victims 
of  abuse  about  what  assistance  is 
available  and  helping  them  gain  access 
to  these  programs;  and 

Referring  complaints  and  other  re- 
ports of  elder  abuse,  neglect,  and  ex- 
ploitation to  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  other  appropriate  State  and  local 
bodies  for  possible  punitive  action. 

These  programs  would  have  to  be 
strictly  within  the  confines  of  perti- 
nent State  laws  and  be  designed  so  as 
to  compliment  and  not  duplicate  any 
existing  State  or  local  elder  abuse  pre- 
vention and  protection  programs. 
Some  States  have  shown  great  leader- 
ship in  establishing  meaningful  elder 


abuse  programs.  My  amendment 
would  assure  that  these  programs  are 
continued  and  strengthened. 

My  amendment  calls  for  the  authori- 
sation of  $5  million  in  1988  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  In  following 
years  to  finance  these  important  pro- 
grams. That  amounts  to  a  little  over 
16  cents  per  elderly  American— a  small 
price  to  pay  for  such  needed  assist- 
ance. My  amendment  will  not  take 
from  scarce  existing  State  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  elder  abuse  Is  a  grow- 
ing national  problem.  The  Incidence  of 
elder  abuse  is  nothing  short  of  a  na- 
tional disgrace.  Over  the  past  9  years 
we  have  documented  the  shocking 
nature  of  this  problem  which  goes 
against  the  very  fiber  of  our  society. 

In  1978,  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Aging,  under  my  chairmanship,  un- 
dertook the  first  congressional  exami- 
nation of  elder  abuse  in  the  United 
States.  A  1981  report  entitled  "Elder 
Abuse:  An  Examination  Into  a  Hidden 
Problem."  documented  the  commit- 
tee's tragic  findings  that  over  1  million 
older  Americans  are  physically,  finan- 
cially, and  emotionally  abused  by  their 
relatives  and  loved  ones  annually.  The 
committee  also  found  that  elder  abuse 
was  a  largely  hidden  problem.  Out  of 
fear  of  dependence  on  their  abusers, 
only  one  of  six  elder  abuse  victims  was 
likely  to  come  to  the  attention  of  ap- 
propriate authorities. 

In  1985.  my  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Long-term  Care  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging, 
upon  growing  numbers  of  letters  and 
calls  received  reporting  Incidents  of 
abuse,  undertook  a  follow  up  study  of 
elder  abuse.  The  results  of  this  Inquiry 
where  again  shocking. 

The  subcommittee  found  that  abuse 
and  neglect  of  the  elderly  is  Increasing 
nationally.  About  4  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's elderly  may  be  the  victims  of 
abuse.  In  other  words,  1  of  25  older 
Americans,  or  more  than  1.1  million  el- 
derly, are  victimized  each  year. 

The  subcommittee  found  that  elder 
abuse  is  still  largely  a  hidden  problem, 
with  fewer  than  one  in  five  cases  actu- 
ally being  reported.  By  comparison, 
one  in  five  cases  of  child  abuse  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities. 

The  subcommittee  also  found  that 
the  vast  majority  of  States  do  not 
have  a  central  clearinghouse  for  elder 
abuse  information  and  most  lack  an 
active  outreach  program  to  identify 
and  assist  elder  abuse  victims. 

The  subcommittee  also  found  that 
while  it  is  a  shame  that  the  States  are 
only  able  to  spend  about  $22  for  each 
child  resident,  on  the  average,  for 
child  protective  services,  it  is  a  shame 
that  they  spend  only  $2.90  per  elderly 
resident  each  year  for  elderly  protec- 
tive services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  committee's 
first  hearing  on  elder  abuse  In  1979. 
experts  said  that  if  the  1960's  were  the 


decade  of  child  abuse  and  the  1970'8 
were  the  decade  of  spouse  abuse,  the 
1980's  would  be  the  elder  abuse 
decade.  Certainly,  the  number  of  cases 
has  risen  dramatically— by  100,000 
abuse  cases  per  year  since  1981.  And 
with  our  growing  aging  population, 
the  figures  are  likely  to  keep  rising 
unless  action  is  taken. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  meaningful  amend- 
ment to  help  those  elderly  Americans 
who  are  living  in  fear,  suffering  and 
shame.  A  vote  for  this  amendment  is  a 
signal  of  our  commitment  to  combat- 
ting the  national  disgrace  of  elder 
abuse. 

Mr.  BIACK3I.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  view 
this  as  a  critically  Important  amend- 
ment which  will  bolster  Congress' 
commitment  to  the  growing  problem 
of  elder  abuse.  The  current  law  does 
provide  that  title  III-B  funds  can  be 
used  on  programs  that  provide  sup- 
portive services  to  victims  of  elder 
abuse.  Further,  title  III  of  the  current 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment Act  provides  funds  for  programs 
to  aid  victims  of  family  violence  in- 
cluding elder  abuse.  I  was  proud  to 
have  played  a  role  in  these  two  provi- 
sions of  current  law. 

The  Pepper  amendment  will  comple- 
ment existing  efforts  by  making  States 
take  a  more  active  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  to  prevent  elder 
abuse  and  Improve  adult  protection.  It 
Is  appropriate  to  link  establishment  of 
these  programs  to  the  receipt  of  Older 
Americans  Act  funds.  The  Older 
Americans  Act  has  been  the  success 
story  it  is  because  of  the  close  working 
relationship  between  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments.  This 
amendment  is  but  another  step  in  that 
direction. 

What  is  not  in  issue  here  is  that  the 
problem  of  elder  abuse  is  on  the  rise 
across  the  Nation.  Estimates  point  to 
more  than  1  million  victims  of  either 
physical,  mental,  or  material  abuse 
each  year.  We  must  view  this  problem 
with  the  same  Intensity  as  we  have 
with  child  abuse.  The  Pepper  amend- 
ment will  help. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  able  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakak]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  Senator  Pkppcr  for  this 
amendment  and  the  work  that  has 
been  done  in  this  area.  I  guess  some  of 
us  have  been  working  on  the  subject 
of  elder  abuse  for  about  8  years,  and 
while  this  amendment  and  series  of 
amendments  is  very  important  to  en- 
courage public  aid  to  education  and 
outreach  services,  and  reports  and  en- 
courages participation  of  the  elderly 


In  these  kinds  of  programs  and  a  refer- 
ral system,  the  fact  is  that  we  really 
should  have  a  national  clearinghouse 
that  way  we  do  for  child  abuse. 

We  ought  to  grant  immunity  to 
people  who  report  these  kinds  of 
crimes.  For  example,  if  you  are  a  social 
worker  and  you  work  in  a  hospital  and 
you  find  that  an  elder  person  is  peri- 
odicaUy  brought  into  the  emergency 
ward  for  problems,  physical  abuse  or 
otherwise,  and  if  you  report  that  and 
can  be  proven  in  any  way  wrong,  you 
are  subject  to  liability  and  suit  and  so 
on.  So  a  lot  of  elder  abuse  problems 
are  not  even  reported. 

I  remember  8  years  ago  when  some 
of  the  case  workers  in  my  office  called 
this  problem  to  my  attention,  the  ter- 
rible abuse  of  elder  people.  I  recall  I 
asked  some  of  the  people  working  with 
the  elderly  or  who  were  aware  of  the 
problem  about  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  ofthe 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper] 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Ms.  Oakar  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pepper  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  the  fact  is  they  were 
afraid  to  report  this  abuse.  They  were 
afraid  to  report  abuses  that  are  some- 
times In  a  few  nursing  homes  and 
afraid  to  report  the  problems  of 
family  members  because  they  feared, 
and  older  people  fear  for  their  lives. 
So  they  are  afraid  to  report  It  because 
if  they  need  to  live  with  that  family, 
and  it  is  the  family  doing  the  abuse,  it 
is  a  catch-22  situation  for  them. 

So  I  think  this  Is  really  Important 
and  is  a  first  step.  I  know  the  Senator 
has  been  working  on  this,  and  I  am 
only  hopeful  that  we  will  take  a  look 
in  the  future  at  the  more  comprehen- 
sive approach  which  would  have  this 
national  clearinghouse  which  would 
grant  immunity  to  people  who  want  to 
report  the  problems  of  elderly  abuse 
and  which  would,  in  fact,  give  incen- 
tives to  States  that  really  treat  their 
elderly  in  the  right  fashion. 

If  we  do  not  do  that,  then  we  are 
going  to  have  the  same  shame  on  our 
hands  that  we  have  had  with  respect 
to  child  abuse  problems. 

So  I  am  very  supportive  of  this  as  a 
first  step  in  a  more  comprehensive  ap- 
proach so  that  we  can  end  what  is  a 
national  disgrace  to  our  older  people. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

ISx.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  the 
Nation's  No.  1  senior  citizen  in  cospon- 
sorship  of  this  amendment  and  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Oakar],  whom  I  think  has  accurately 
portrayed    the    problem    that    exists 


with  respect  to  abuse  of  senior  citi- 
zens. 

As  usual.  Chairman  Pepper  has 
grasped  a  national  Issue  and  has 
moved  quickly  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment. The  time  has  come  for  us  to 
promote  public  awareness  about  the 
problems  of  abuse,  and  identifying  and 
preventing  those  problems  in  the 
future. 

The  amendment  will  provide  an  im- 
portant first  step  to  public  awareness 
and  a  Federal  commitment  to  do  some- 
thing about  It.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  BIr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  always  difficult 
to  oppose  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  because  of 
his  distinguished  service  in  this  body, 
and  that  is  especially  true  when  it  is 
an  amendment  to  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  But  I  do  believe  in  this  case  it  is 
inappropriate  to  add  this  amendment 
to  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

When  stripped  of  all  of  the  rhetoric, 
essentially  what  this  amendment  does 
it  take  a  program  that  is  voluntary 
and  part  of  the  special  services  provi- 
sion of  the  Older  Americans  Act  and 
make  it  a  mandatory  program  that  is 
funded  with  a  separate  authorization. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  inappropriate 
to  make  this  a  mandatory  program  for 
the  States. 

In  July  of  1986,  about  a  year  ago, 
the  elder  abuse  project  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Welfare  Association  pub- 
lished a  volume  that  outlined  how  the 
States  are  dealing  with  the  elder  abuse 
problem.  We  are  not  arguing  here 
about  whether  or  not  it  Is  a  serious 
problem.  EHder  abuse  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem. We  are  not  arguing  about  wheth- 
er or  not  it  is  widespread.  It  is  wide- 
spread. 

But  what  we  are  arguing  about  is 
the  way  in  which  we  should  deal  with 
the  problem.  The  States  have  devel- 
oped a  host  of  ways  to  deal  with  the 
elder  abuse  problem. 

Some  do  it  through  legislation  which 
addresses  elder  abuse  specifically. 
Some  do  it  through  adult  protective 
service  laws.  Some  do  it  through  do- 
mestic violence  statutes,  and  as  the 
gentleman  pointed  out,  there  are 
about  10  States  that  already  use  the 
authority  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act  to  develop  elder  abuse  program. 

But  it  is  inappropriate,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, to  mandate  that  every  State  de- 
velop a  plan  on  elder  abuse  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  That  is  not  a 
function  which  every  commission  on 
aging  at  the  State  level  wants  to  un- 
dertake. It  is  also  not  a  function  which 
every  area  agency  on  aging  is  capable 
of  undertaking,  and  in  many  cases  it  is 
duplicative  of  the  State  programs  and 
in  some  cases  may  interfere  with  very 
good  State  programs. 


So  making  it  mandatory,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  Just  the  wrong  way  to  go. 

But  to  establish  a  separate  authori- 
zation also  causes  me  dlffi<nilty. 
During  one  of  the  field  hearings  we 
had  on  the  Older  Americans  Act,  the 
point  was  expressed  over  and  over 
again  that  we  cannot  do  every  good 
thing  in  the  world  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  Somewhere  along  the 
line  we  have  to  focus  on  the  mission 
rather  than  diffuse  the  mission  of  the 
act. 

In  area  agencies  on  aging,  particular- 
ly in  rural  areas  where  they  do  not 
have  staffs,  they  have  difficulty  han- 
dling Just  the  transportation,  the  nu- 
trition missions  as  well  as  establishing 
senior  centers.  They  have  their  hands 
full  with  that.  Adding  aU  kinds  of  ad- 
ditional things,  especially  things 
which  require  skilled  and  trained 
people  is  a  problem  that  is  too  much 
for  some  of  these  area  agencies  on 
aging. 

As  a  result,  I  believe  it  is  wrong  for 
us  to  have  a  separate  authorization 
which  diffuses  the  mission  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  generally,  and  I 
think  that  the  act  already  speaks  well 
to  this  issue  and  permits  those  States 
that  need  this  additional  service  to 
deal  with  elder  abuse  to  do  so  under 
the  special  services  section  of  the  act. 
So  while  the  amendment  is  well  inten- 
tioned  and  attempts  to  speak  to  a  seri- 
ous problem.  In  my  Judgment  it  will  do 
more  harm  than  good  in  dealing  with 
the  elder  abuse  issue  at  the  State 
level.  

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support 
this  amendment.  This  is  a  growing 
problem  in  America;  it  is  a  shameful 
problem.  I  think  it  exists  in  every  con- 
gressional district.  It  is  a  problem  we 
have  to  address.  I,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Taukx],  have  opposed 
many  add  ons  to  this  bill  and  we  have 
been  tempted  with  many  add  ons,  but 
none  quite  as  crucial  as  this. 

This  is  a  crucial  problem  in  America 
and  I  feel  that  we  have  done  this  for 
children  to  a  great  extent  because 
they  very  often  are  very  vulnerable, 
but  our  elderly  share  that  same  vul- 
nerability. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  now  have  a 
very  mobile  society,  a  person  who  may 
live  part  of  the  year  in  Michigan  may 
spend  part  of  that  year  in  Florida  or 
in  Arizona,  and  for  that  reason  alone 
we  have  to  address  this  in  a  national 
nianner.  I  think  a  national  mandate  is 
the  best  way  to  address  this. 

So  I  strongly  support  Senator  Pep- 
per's amendment. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  BIAQOI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
three  amendments.  Noe.  34. 19.  and  39, 
and  I  aak  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc,  considered 
as  read,  and  printed  In  the  Racou. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  TAUKB.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  let  me  just 
clarify  that  these  amendments  are  to 
reduce  transfer  authority  to  25  per- 
cent, to  i«vlse  title  XI  and  to  deal  with 
the  iwi"*!"'""  percentage  issue:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BIAQOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  Is 
correct.     

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
DO  objection,  and  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vatkm  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yort? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendments  is  as 
follows: 

AmendmenU  offered  by  Mr.  Biaooi:  Pmce 
3S.  alter  line  4.  insert  the  following  (uul  re- 
ilTttg"***  reference*  and  suoceedinc  sections 
according): 
8SC  u.  aiaviCB  to  olou  indian& 

(a)  iMPmoviD  AiMtiinsTmATioii  ros  Ikdiam 
Pbooums.— SecUon  201  of  the  Older  Amert- 
r^nm  Act  of  IMS  (42  U J3.C.  301 1  >  Is  amended 
by  addlns  at  the  end  the  foUowinr- 

"(cKl)  There  U  estsbllahed  In  the  Adznln- 
latratlon  on  Aging  an  Office  for  Tribal  Pro- 
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"<2)  The  Office  shaU  be  headed  by  an  As- 
aoclate  Commlaaloner  on  Indian  Aging  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commlaaloner. 

"(3)  The  Aaaodate  Commissioner  on 
Indian  Aging  shall— 

••<AX1)  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  outreach 
under  tlUe  m  and  title  VI  for  older  Indians 
and  recommend  to  the  Commissioner,  neces- 
atry  action  to  improve  service  delivery,  out- 
reach, coordination  between  title  III  and 
title  VI  services,  and  particular  problems 
faced  by  older  Indiana:  and 

"(11)  Include  a  description  of  the  results  of 
such  evaluation,  and  recommendationji.  In 
the  annual  report  required  by  section  207(a) 
to  be  submitted  by  the  Commissioner: 

"(B)  serve  as  the  effective  and  visible  ad- 
vocate in  behalf  of  older  Indians  within  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  with  other  departmenU  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  regarding  all  Fed- 
eral poUdes  affecting  older  Indians: 

"(C)  coordinate  activities  between  other 
Federal  departmenU  and  agencies  to  assure 
a  continuum  of  improved  services  through 
memoranda  of  agreements  or  through  other 
appropriate  means  of  (xwrdlnation: 

"(D)  administer  and  evaluate  the  grants 
provided  under  this  Act  to  Indian  tribes: 

"(E)  recommend  to  the  Commissioner 
policies  and  priorities  with  respect  to  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  programs  and 
activities  conducted  under  the  Act  relating 
to  older  Indians: 

"(P)  collect  and  disseminate  information 
related  to  problems  experienced  by  older  In- 
dians; 

"(O)  develop  research  plans,  and  conduct 
and  arrange  for  research,  in  the  field  of 
Indian  aging  with  a  special  emphasis  on  the 


gathering  of  aUtiatica  of  the  aUtua  of  older 
Imuiuwand 

"(H)  develop  and  provide  techiUcal  aaaiat- 
anoe  and  training  programs  to  grantees 
uitder  UUe  VI.". 

(b)  Fkdbui.  Council  oh  Aano.— The  first 
sentence  of  section  304(a)(1)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1»«5  (43  n.8.C.  3015(aKl)) 
la  amended  by  Insertlitg  "Indian  tribes" 
after  "minorities". 

(c)  Coimucmw  AuTHoarrr.-«ection  313 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  IMS  (43 
U.S.C.  3030c)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"State  agency"  the  following:  "(or  in  the 
case  of  a  grantee  under  title  III.  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Associate  Commissioner 
on  Indian  Aging)". 

(d)  OaGAMMATioH.— ( 1 )  Section 
306<aKI)<E)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
IMS  (43  U.S.C.  303S(aKIKE)).  as  amended 
by  section  31(b).  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"the  distribution  of  older  Indiana  residing  in 
such  areas,"  after  "such  areas."  the  first 
place  It  appears. 

(2)  Section  30«<aKl)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  IMS  (43  U.S.C.  3036(a)(1))  is 
amended  by  inserting  ".  and  the  number  of 
older  Indians."  after  "with  low  incomes". 

(e)  A««A  Plahs.— Section  30«(aK6)  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  IMS  (42  U.S.C. 
20a6(aH«)).  as  amended  by  sections  16,  17. 
33,  and  34,  la  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagrpah  (NKU)  by  strUting 
"and"  at  the  en(L 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (O)  by  strilUng  out 
the  period  at  the  end  and  inserting  ":  and", 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(P)  If  there  is  a  significant  population  of 
older  Indians  In  the  planning  and  service 
area  of  the  area  agency,  the  area  agency 
shall  conduct  outreach  activities  to  Identify 
older  Indians  In  such  area  and  shall  Inform 
such  older  Indians  of  the  availability  of  as- 
sistants under  this  Act.", 

(f)  Edocatiow  and  TiiAiNn«o.— ( 1 )  Section 
403  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  IMS  (42 
DJ8.C.  3030bb)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

•(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  ensure  that 
grants  and  contracts  under  this  title  are  eq- 
uitably awarded  to  agencies,  organizations, 
and  institutions  representing  minorities." 

(2)  Section  410(5)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  IMS  (42  U.S.C.  3030JJ(5))  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "(including  centers  of  gerontol- 
ogy to  improve,  enhance,  and  expand  minor- 
ity personnel  and  training  programs)"  after 
"gerontology". 

(3)  Section  411(a)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  IMS  (42  U.S.C.  3031(a))  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(4)  To  provide  in-service  training  oppor- 
tunities and  courses  of  Instruction  on  aging 
to  Indian  tribes  through  nonprofit  Indian 
aging  organizations.". 

(4)  The  matter  in  parentheses  in  the  first 
sentence  of  section  412  of  the  Older  Ameri 
cans  Act  of  IMS  (42  U.S.C.  3032)  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "and  minority  populations" 
after  "services". 

(5)  Section  423(a)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  IMS  (42  U.S.C.  3035b)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(4)  The  Commissioner  shall  ensure  that 
grants  and  contracts  under  this  section  are 
equitably  awarded  to  agencies,  organlza- 
tiona,  and  institutions  representing  minori- 
ties.". 

(6)  Section  425(a)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  IMS  (42  U.S.C.  303Sd(a))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)". 

(B)  by  striking  "(1)"  and  "(3)"  and  insert- 
ing "(A)"  and  "(B)",  respectively,  and 


(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  followlnr 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry  out,  di- 
rectly or  through  grants  or  contracts,  spe- 
cial training  programs  and  t.«>rhnlcal  assist- 
ance designed  to  Improve  services  to  mlnori- 
Ues.". 

(g)  ComnTwrnr  SnvicB  Emplotmknt  pok 
Ou>n  Indians.— (1)  Section  503(bKl)(M)  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  IMS  (42  U.S.C. 
30S6)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(M)  will  aaaure.  that  to  the  extent  feaai- 
ble.  such  project  will  serve  the  needs  of  mi- 
nority, limited  English-spealOng.  and  Indian 
eligible  individuals  In  proportion  to  their 
numbers  in  the  State  and  talie  into  consid- 
eration their  rates  of  poverty  and  unem- 
ployment:". 

(2)  Section  S06(aKIKA)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  IMS  (42  U,8.C. 
30&6d(aKlHA))  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  first  sentence  the  following:  "The 
Secretary  shall  next  reserve  such  sums  as 
may  t>e  necessary  for  national  grants  or  con- 
tracU  with  national  Indian  aging  organiza- 
tions with  the  ability  to  provide  employ- 
ment services  to  older  Indians.". 

(h>  Statsmknt  op  Purtose  and  Findings 
poa  TiTL«  VI  PaocRAMS.— Section  601  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  IMS  (43  n.S.C. 
30S7a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  801".  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  older  In- 
diana of  the  United  SUtes— 

"(1)  are  a  rapidly  Increasing  population; 

"(3)  suffer  from  high  unemploymeni; 

"(3)  live  In  poverty  at  a  rate  estimated  to 
be  as  high  as  61  percent: 

"(4)  have  a  life  expectancy  between  3  aztd 
4  years  less  than  the  general  population: 

"(S)  lacii  sufficient  nursing  homes,  other 
long-term  care  facilities^  and  other  health 
care  facilities: 

"(6)  lack  sufficient  Indian  area  agencies 
on  aging: 

"(7)  frequently  live  in  substandard  and 
overcrowded  housing: 

"(8)  receive   less   than   adequate   health 
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'(9)  are  served  under  this  title  at  a  rate  of 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  national 
Indian  elderly  population  living  on  Indian 
reservations:  and 

"(10)  are  served  under  title  III  of  this  Act 
at  a  rate  of  leas  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
participants  under  that  title. 

"(c)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  has  a  legal  and 
moral  obligation  to  Indian  tribes  as  estab- 
lished by  treaties,  statutes.  Executive 
orders,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  Congress  recognizes  that  older 
Indians  and  older  Alaskan  Natives  are  a 
vital  resource  entitled  to  all  benefits  and 
services  avaUable  and  that  such  services  and 
benefits  should  be  provided  In  a  manner 
that  preserves  and  restores  the  dignity,  self- 
respect,  and  cultural  identity  of  older  Indi- 


(i)  TUBAI.  OlGANIZATION8.-SeCtlon 

602(a)(1)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
IMS  (42  VS.C.  3057a(aMl))  is  amended  by 
striking  "60  individuals"  and  inserting  "50 
individuals". 

(J)  Task  PoRca.— (1)  The  Commissioner  on 
Aging  shall  establish  a  permanent  inter- 
agency task  force  that  Is  representative  of 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  with  an  Interest  in  older  Indi- 
ans and  their  welfare  and  is  designed  to 
make  recommendations  with  respect  to  fa- 
cilitating the  coordinations  of  services  and 
the  Improvement  of  services  to  older  Indl- 


(2)  The  task  force  shall  be  chaired  by  the 
Aaaoclate  Commissioner  on  Indian  Aging 
and  shall  submit  lU  findings  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  Commlaaloner  at  6  month  in- 
tervals beglrming  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Such  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations shall  be  Included  in  the 
annual  report  required  by  section  307(a)  to 
be  submitted  by  the  Commissioner. 

(k)  Spkial  Report  on  SsRvicia  por  Older 
Indians.— (1)  The  Commlaaloner  on  Aging 
shall  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  public 
agency  or  nonprofit  private  organization,  to 
conduct  a  thorough  study  of  the  availability 
and  quality  of  services  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  IMS  to  Older  Indians. 
The  study  shall  include— 

(A)  an  analysis  of  how  many  older  Indians 
now  participate  in  programs  under  titles  III 
and  VI  of  such  Act  as  compared  to  how 
many  older  Indians  are  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  such  programs, 

(B)  a  description  of  how  granta  under 
titles  ni  and  VI  of  such  Act  are  made  to 
Indian  tribes  and  how  services  are  made 
available  to  older  Indians,  and 

(C)  a  determination  of  what  services  are 
currently  provided  through  title  VI  of  such 
Act  to  older  Indians  and  how  well  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  assures  that  support- 
ive services  under  title  VI  of  such  Act  to  In- 
dians est  commensurate  with  supportive 
services  under  title  III  of  such  Act  with  spe- 
cial consideration  to  Information  and  refer- 
ral services,  legal  services,  transportation 
services,  and  the  ombudsman  services. 

(3)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Commissioner 
on  Aging  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  study  required  by 
this  subsection,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations, including  recommendations  for 
legislation,  as  the  Commissioner  considers 
to  be  appropriate. 

Page  57,  line  6.  strike  "or  social"  and 
insert  ".  social,  or  geographical". 

Page  70,  strike  lines  4  through  6,  and 
Insert  the  following: 

(A)  the  conferences  under  paragraph 
(IXB)wUl- 

(I)  include  a  conference  on  older  Indians 
to  identify  conditions  that  adversely  affect 
older  Indians,  to  propose  solutions  to  ame- 
liorate such  conditions,  and  to  provide  for 
the  exchange  of  information  relating  to  the 
delivery  of  services  to  older  Indians,  and 

(II)  be  so  conducted  as  to  assure  broad  par- 
ticipation of  older  individuals; 

Page  83.  line  S.  strike  "This"  and  insert 
"Except  as  provided  In  subsections  (b)  and 
(c),  thU". 

Page  83.  after  line  6,  insert  the  foUowing: 

(b)  Sprcial  ErPBcnvR  Date.— The  amend- 
ment made  by  section  25(gX2)  shaU  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  amount  appropriated  to  carry 
out  tlUe  V  exceeds  $327,600,000. 

Page  83,  line  7,  strike  "(b)"  and  insert 
"(c)". 

Page  36.  after  line  16,  Insert  the  foUowing 
(and  redesignate  references  accordingly): 

(d)  MiNimni  Expenditure  op  Funds.— 
Section  307(a)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  IMS  (42  U.S.C.  3027(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlnr- 

"(22)  The  plan  shall  specify  a  minimum 
percentage  of  the  funds  received  by  each 
area  agency  for  part  B  that  wiU  be  expend- 
ed, in  the  absence  of  a  waiver  granted  under 
section  306(bKl),  by  such  area  agency  to 
provide  legal  assistance.". 

Page  37,  line  30,  strike  "(32)"  and  Insert 
"(33)". 

Page  30,  line  32,  strike  "(23)"  and  Insert 
"(24)". 


line  6,  strike  "(35)"  and  Insert 
line  8,  strike  "(36)"  and  insert 


"(33)"  and  insert 
"(33)"  and  insert 


Page  34,  line  16.  strike  "(34)"  and  insert 
"(35)". 

Page  37 
"(26)". 

Page  43 
"(27)". 

Page  36,  after  line  16,  insert  the  following 
(and  redesignate  references  accordingly): 

(d)  Minimum  Expenditotie  op  Funds.— 
Section  307(a)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  IMS  (42  U.S.C.  3027(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(22)  The  plan  shall  specify  a  minimum 
percentage  of  the  funds  received  by  each 
area  agency  for  part  B  that  will  be  expend- 
ed, in  the  absence  of  a  waiver  granted  under 
section  306(bKI),  by  such  area  agency  to 
provide  legal  assistance.". 

Page  27,  line  20.  strike 
"(23)". 

Page  30,  line  22,  strike 
"(24)". 

Page  34,  line  16.  strike  "(34)"  and  insert 
"(35)". 

Page  37,  line  6,  strike  "(35)"  and  insert 
"(26)". 

Page  43,  line  8,  strike  "(36)"  and  Insert 
"(37)". 

Page  63,  strike  lines  17  and  18,  and  insert 
the  following: 

(6)  In  paragraph  (5KB)— 

(A)  in  clause  (11)  by  strlliing  "and"  at  the 
end, 

(B)  in  clause  (ill)  by  strUdng  the  period  at 
the  end,  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(Iv)  not  more  than  35  percent  of  the 

funds  allocated  for  fiscal  year  1988: 

"(V)  not  more  than  26  percent  of  the 
funds  allocated  for  fiscal  year  1989; 

"(vi)  not  more  than  27  percent  of  the 
funds  allocated  for  fiscal  year  1990:  and 

"(vU)  not  more  than  28  percent  of  the 
funds  allocated  for  fiscal  year  1991.". 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
first  amendment  wlU  Improve  access  to 
services,  the  quality  of  services  advoca- 
cy efforts  on  liehalf  of  older  Indians, 
and  the  availability  of  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  older  Indian  organizations. 

I  have  been  joined  in  Introduction  of 
this  amendment  by  several  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  on  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging:  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr. 
RoYBAL,  and  Mr.  Pepper.  I  appreciate 
their  assistance  in  drafting  an  effec- 
tive way  to  improve  services  for  older 
Indians.  I  also  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Richardson  and  Mr. 
Sthar  who  are  strong  supporters  of 
my  efforts  and  who  have  the  largest 
Indian  populations  of  any  two  districts 
in  the  United  SUtes.  Special  tribute  to 
Mr.  KLiLDEE— long  time  leadership  on 
behalf  of  all  Indians. 

Specifically,  my  amendment  would 
improve  access  to  services  by  directing 
area  agencies  on  aging  and  State  agen- 
cies to  consider  the  distribution  of 
older  Indians  residing  In  an  area  when 
they  develop  State  and  area  plans.  It 
also  directs  area  agencies  on  aging 
with  significant  older  Indian  popula- 
tions to  conduct  outreach  activities  to 
identify  these  individuals  and  to 
inform  them  of  available  services. 

Other  elements  of  the  amendment 
designed  to  improve  access  to  services 
include  language  directing  the  Com- 
missioner to  provide  training  and  tech- 


nical assistance  designed  to  improve 
services  to  minorities  and  the  Commis- 
sioner is  Instructed  to  conduct  a  study 
to  assess  the  availability  and  quality  of 
services  to  older  Indians. 

Another  issue  we  confront  with  this 
amendment  relates  to  providing  better 
opportunities  for  jMirtlclpatlon  in 
other  titles  of  the  act  by  Indians  and 
their  organizations.  This  amendment 
directs  the  Commissioner  on  Aging  to 
ensure  that  title  IV  grants  and  con- 
tracts are  equitably  awarded  to  organi- 
zations representing  minorities.  It  ex- 
pands the  purpose  of  the  education 
and  training  section  by  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  minority  centers 
on  gerontology  and  training  opportu- 
nities for  tribes. 

Along  this  saime  line,  the  amend- 
ment provides  for  title  V  grants  on 
contracts  for  community  service  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  older 
American  Indians.  It  Is  the  Intent  of 
this  part  of  the  amendment  to  ensure 
that  there  is  an  older  Indian  national 
contractor,  but  not  to  disrupt  the  cur- 
rent programs.  We  anticipate  that  ap- 
propriations levels  for  title  V  will  be 
high  enough  to  maintain  the  current 
programs  and  to  provide  for  Indian 
grants  or  contracts.  However,  to  ad- 
dress the  concern  that  a  new  national 
contractor  could  result  in  the  loss  of 
slots  in  other  programs,  the  amend- 
ment would  not  talce  effect  tmtll  the 
title  V  appropriations  level  goes  above 
the  fiscal  year  1987  level.  And  is  suffi- 
cient to  fund  a  new  contractor. 

The  next  goal  of  my  amendment  is 
to  improve  advocacy  activities  on 
behalf  of  older  Indians.  This  is  accom- 
plished primarily  by  including  repre- 
sentation of  Indian  tribes  in  the  out- 
line of  the  Federal  Council  on  Aging, 
and  by  establishing  an  office  for  tribal 
programs  in  the  AOA. 

The  Office  for  Tribal  Programs 
would  be  headed  by  an  Associate  Com- 
missioner on  Indian  Aging.  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  needs  of  older  Amer- 
ican Indians  and  the  need  for  a  strong 
adv(x»te  in  the  administration  de- 
mands the  creation  of  this  office  and 
its  associate  Commissioner. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  would  direct  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  to  Include 
a  (inference  on  Indian  aging. 

There  is  overwhelming  reason  to 
allow  for  a  national  older  Indian  title 
V  contractor  at  this  time.  To  begin, 
other  minorities  have  been  represent- 
ed in  the  group  of  national  contractors 
for  some  time.  And  there  is  strong  evi- 
dence that  current  contractors  and 
States  have  not  responded  to  the  great 
need  the  older  Indians  have  for  em- 
ployment slots.  I  am  informed  that 
only  1.6  percent  of  the  employment 
positions  filled  as  of  June  1986  were 
Native  American  positions.  In  addi- 
tion, through  the  eight  major  contrac- 
tors there  are  a  total  of  some  437  sub- 
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eootnctort/sponion/offloes  nation- 
wide, yet  only  one  subcontract  Is  spe- 
cUleally  taneted  to  Indian  tribes. 
There  Is  most  definitely  a  need  for 
this  amendment  to  resolve  this  i>rob- 

My  second  amendment,  which  I 
offer  with  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  simply  reads  as  follows:  "the 
pimn  »b>ii  specify  a  minimum  percent- 
ace  of  the  funds  received  by  each  area 
acency  on  aging  for  part  B  that  will  be 
ezpoKled.  In  the  absence  of  a  waiver 
granted  under  secUon  30e(bKl).  by 
such  area  agency  to  provide  legal  as- 
sistance." 

My  amendment  directs  States  to 
decide  how  much  of  the  funds  that 
they  pass  on  to  area  agencies  should 
be  used  to  provide  legal  assistance. 

First.  Some  States  have  already  set 
these  percentages  in  an  attempt  to 
define  "adequate  proportion";  for  ex- 
ample. M*^***g*"  6  percent.  Ohio  5  per- 
cent. New  Jersey  6  percent.  Colorado  5 
percent,  and  Utah  5  percent. 

Second.  Without  addlUonal  guidance 
from  Congress,  legal  assistance  will 
not  be  a  priority  for  many  area  agen- 
dee  on  aging  [AAA's];  approximately 
ao  percent  do  not  currently  fund  legal 
assistance  whatsoever.  Nor  have  they 
obtained  waivers  in  most  cases 

Third.  This  will  balance  the  need  for 
local  flexibility  with  the  need  to 
ensure  that  lei»l  assistance  is  funded; 
less  money,  in  actual  dollars,  is  being 
spent  now  than  was  spent  In  1980. 

Ftourth.  In  areas  where  legal  assist- 
ance is  adequately  funded.  AAA's  can 
obtain  a  waiver  from  the  percentage 
requirement  under  current  law. 

Fifth.  The  SUte  la  in  a  position  to 
consider  local  needs;  yet  it  is  removed 
from  the  local  politics  that  may  pre- 
vent an  AAA  from  funding  legal  assist- 
ance. 

Sixth.  Compliments  an  amendment 
offered  during  subcommittee  which 
provided  a  definition  for  "adequate 
proportion"  that  provides  specific  as- 
surances that  at  least  some  funds  are 
spent  on  each  of  the  three  priority 
services. 
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My  third  amendment  would  modify 
the  language  in  HJl.  1451  dealing  with 
the  authority  of  States  to  transfer 
funds  between  title  III  B  supportive 
services  and  III  C  nutrition. 

Current  law  allows  the  transfer  to 
reach  not  more  than  30  percent  during 
this  fiscal  year.  H.R.  1451  would  main- 
tain the  30-percent  celling  for  the 
coming  4  years.  My  amendment  would 
set  the  rate  at  25  percent  In  fiscal  year 
1988.  26  percent  in  fiscal  year  1989.  27 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1990.  and  28  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1991. 

The  reality  of  the  transfer  situation 
is  that  based  on  current  data,  the  per- 
centage is  about  18  percent  on  the  na- 
tional average. 


The  second  and  more  serious  reality 
is  that  the  current  transfer  process  1b 
essentially  a  one-way  street.  Virtually 
all  of  the  money  is  coming  from  the 
Congregate  Nutrition  Program. 

Based  on  Administration  on  Aging 
data,  for  fiscal  year  1988  funds.  $47 
million  was  transferred  from  congre- 
gate meals.  Title  III  B  was  subsequent- 
ly Increased  by  $20  million  and  III  C2 
was  Increased  by  $27  million. 

All  told,  14.8  percent  of  the  entire 
title  ni  CI  budget  was  not  spent  on 
congregate  meals. 

If  States  were  to  exercise  the  option 
to  transfer  up  to  30  percent,  it  could 
result  in  as  much  as  $1  out  of  every  $4 
appropriated  for  congregate  meals 
going  to  other  services  In  the  act. 

My  amendment  would  not  create 
any  problems  considering  the  fact  that 
only  6  States  are  transferring  at  a  rate 
of  29  percent  or  more  while  6  States 
are  above  26  percent.  6  above  27  per- 
cent, and  5  over  28  percent. 

Put  on  the  reverse  side,  it  means 
that  44  SUtes  are  presently  transfer- 
ring at  a  rate  below  25  percent,  the 
ceiling  provided  for  in  my  bill  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  In  fact.  32  States 
transfer  at  rates  of  20  percent  or  less. 

My  intent  is  not  to  impede  flexibility 
at  the  SUte  and  local  level.  Rather  it 
Is  a  reflection  of  my  concern  that  we 
not  in  a  sense  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  into  thinking 
that  the  Congregate  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram has  some  excess  of  funds.  It  does 
not.  There  are  waiting  lists  around  the 
country  to  get  into  the  program.  Fur- 
ther the  average  age  of  those  in  the 
program  is  now  73.  This  means  that 
some  of  the  seniors  have  been  in  the 
program  when  it  began  about  13  years 
ago.  The  program  has  kept  them  in 
the  community  and  out  of  nursing 
homes.  If  we  continue  to  take  $47  mil- 
lion off  the  top  of  this  program,  some 
of  these  seniors  will  not  continue  to 
get  the  meals. 

I  offer  this  amendment  as  a  well 
luiown  advocate  for  the  title  III  B  pro- 
gram. I  have  fought  year  after  year  to 
get  more  money  Into  III  B.  I  success- 
fully sponsored  an  amendment  to  the 
fiscal  year  1984  supplemental  to  put 
additional  funds  into  III  B.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  work  for  more  funds  for  III  B. 
However  not  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other service. 

I  would  also  note  that  the  transfer 
does  not  always  result  in  a  straight 
service-to-service  transfer.  Some  of  the 
funds  that  come  from  congregate 
meals  end  up  being  used  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  at  both  the  State  and 
area  agency  level.  That  to  me  is  wrong 
and  allowing  the  level  to  reach  30  per- 
cent only  Invites  trouble. 

I  urge  support  of  this  very  modest 
and  moderate  revision  in  HJl.  1451. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  on  offering  these  amendments. 
They  are  very  needed  by  the  elderly 


people.  In  view  of  the  restriction  in 
legal  services  available  generally  to 
the  poor,  the  elderly  are  generally  too 
often  without  any  legal  protection 
whatsoever,  and  this  amendment  will 
be  very  meaningful  to  the  elderly  in 
affording  that  kind  of  protection. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  and  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  KnJ^EE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  VLr.  Chairman.  I  have 
already  looked  over  the  Biaggi  amend- 
ments and  find  that  they  do  perfect 
the  bill.  I  find  no  problems  with  them 
at  all  on  this  side. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we,  too. 
support  the  gentleman's  amendments. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

The  CHAIRlilAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Biaggi]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
AMsroKKirr  orrmxD  >t  mb.  GnHDntsoK 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OnKDDisojr 
P»«e  44.  after  line  15,  insert  the  followlns 
(and  redeslsnate  references  and  succeeding 
sections  accordingly): 

SIC  n.  STATS  PLAN  INPOKMATION  REGARDING 
SERVICES  TO  OU>CR  INDIVIDUALS 
RESIDING  IN  RURAL  AREAa 

Section  307(a)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  IMS  (42  U.S.C.  3027(a)),  as  amended  by 
sections  20(b).  21(d),  22(d),  23(c),  and  28(c). 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUow- 

Inr 

"(27)  The  plan  shall,  with  respect  to  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  plan  is  prepared,  describe  the 
methods  used  to  satisfy  the  service  needs  of 
older  Individuals  who  reside  in  r\iral  areas." 

Mr.  OUNDERSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered ss  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1210 

Bfr.  OUNDE3%SON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  very  simple  amendment.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  at  all  controversial. 
What  we  are  simply  trying  to  do  here 
is  require  that  the  State  plans  in  pro- 
viding their  information  to  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  will  also  delineate 
in  that  information  as  to  the  amount 
which  is  provided  to  rural  areas  and 
therefore,  obviously,  also  the  amount 
to  nonrural  areas. 


In  1978.  one  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  included  what  was  known  as  a 
niral  allotment  provision  into  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 

The  purpose  of  that  rural  allotment 
provision  was  to  require  that  in  the 
future,  increases  in  funding  rural 
areas  would  receive  their  1978  funding 
level  plus  5  percent.  The  intent  behind 
that,  and  the  recognition  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1978  was  that,  rural  areas 
automatically  by  virtue  of  high  trans- 
portation costs  and  a  reduced  amount 
of  people  for  the  services  provided, 
would  have  higher  per  capita  costs  in 
their  senior  centers,  in  their  nutrition 
programs,  and  so  forth.  Very  honestly, 
additional  funding  simply  to  provide 
the  same  level  of  service  as  we  provide 
in  the  urban  areas. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Maine  and  I 
would  very  much  have  liked  to  have 
required  that  we  update  the  rural  al- 
lotment provision  in  this  legislation. 
However,  in  all  honesty,  there  simply 
is  not  any  kind  of  data  or  statistics  to 
say  whether  this  is  or  is  not  needed  at 
the  present  time. 

So  all  we  are  asking  for  in  this  par- 
ticular amendment  Is  simply  data  col- 
lection so  we  can  get  an  honest,  and 
accurate  handle  on  this  issue  and  we 
will  have  that  data  collected  under  the 
State  plans  rather  than  by  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  so  that  when  they 
simply  submit  that  information  to  the 
Administration  on  Aging  without  any 
new  bureaucracy,  any  new  Federal 
mandates  on  to  those  States,  we  would 
be  able  to  have  the  necessary  re- 
sources in  the  future  to  determine 
how  to  guarantee  an  adequate  level  of 
service  in  rural  areas  as  well  as  the 
urban  areas  of  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  (Mr.  Kiloee]. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Idr.  Chairman.  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
copy  of  an  amendment  that  I  received 
yesterday  but  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

J4r.  OUNDERSON.  That  is  not  the 
one.  I  am  sorry-  I  thought  that  it  had 
been  distributed. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  am  very  sure  it  is  not 
the  one  that  the  gentleman  is  submit- 
ting now.  We  did  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  the  amendment,  but  could 
the  gentleman  read  the  amendment  to 
us  so  we  could  make  sure  we  are  not 
going  beyond  data  collection. 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  Surely.  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  gentleman.  I  thought  they 
had  been  distributed. 

The  amendment  in  front  of  us, 
simply  says  that  the  State  plan  shall, 
respecting  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  plan  is 
prepared  describe  the  methods  used  to 
satisfy  the  service  needs  of  older  indi- 
viduals who  reside  in  rural  area. 


Mr.  KILDEE.  That  language  I  find 
acceptable  I  have  no  problems  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUNDERSON  I  iim  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  introducing  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Wisconsin.  New  language 
that  has  been  added  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act  requires  the  Commis- 
sioner to  collect  data  on  the  aggregate 
amoimt  of  funds  expended  for  serv- 
ices, the  number  of  individuals  who  re- 
ceived such  services  and  the  number  of 
units  of  service  provided.  Mr.  Ouwder- 
son's  amendment  would  insure  that 
statistical  data  collected  on  programs 
and  activities  under  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  would  distinguish  between 
older  individuals  in  niral  and  nonniral 
areas. 

In  1978,  Congress  expressed  its  con- 
cern about  the  underserved  elderly  in 
rural  areas  by  requiring  States  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  5  percent  above 
1978  rural  spending  levels.  This  so- 
called  rural  bump  was  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  increased  costs  of  deliver- 
ing services  in  rural  areas. 

It  is  now  9  years  later  and  the 
benchmark  year  of  1978  has  not  yet 
been  updated.  Yet.  over  the  past  9 
years  the  growing  number  of  elderly, 
changes  In  the  farm  and  business 
economy,  and  alternations  In  the  deliv- 
ery of  health  care  have  combined  to 
Increase  the  need  for  services  in  both 
rural  and  urban  areas. 

For  this  reason,  in  April  of  this  year. 
I  authored  legislation  which  would  es- 
tablish 1986  as  the  base  year  and  in- 
crease by  5  percent  the  allotment 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act  to 
rural  areas. 

Now,  no  less  than  in  1978.  the  severe 
barriers  to  service  still  exist— low  pop- 
ulation density,  higher  costs  for  serv- 
ices, and  lack  of  transportation.  A  lack 
of  fimds  exacerbates  these  and  other 
problems  ass(x;iated  with  rural  areas. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  process  of  devel- 
oping this  legislation,  it  became  appar- 
ent that  the  obvious  lack  of  data  made 
it  Impossible  to  know  what  the  impact 
of  this  rural  update  would  be. 

Much  important  information  re- 
mains uncollected.  Indeed,  while  we 
know  services  for  the  rural  elderly  are 
less  available,  less  accessible,  less  com- 
prehensive, and  face  considerable  bar- 
riers, data  has  not  been  systematically 
collected  on  these  issues.  We  still  do 
not  understand  how  residential  loca- 
tion interacts  with  other  variables  to 
affect  service  use  and  delivery. 


This  incredible  dearth  of  informa- 
tion collected  on  services  in  rural  areas 
makes  it  difficult  to  draw  (inclusions 
about  the  future  needs  of  rural  and 
urban  areas. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Ouhdersoh's 
amendment  Is  not  only  timely,  it  is  es- 
sential. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  amendment 
which  represents  a  responsible  ap- 
proach to  gathering  information  that 
will  enable  us  to  better  target  services 
to  those  in  need. 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentlewoman's  remarks.  Of  (wurse,  she 
really  is  the  leader  on  this  issue,  and 
one  who  brought  it  to  the  attention  of 
many  of  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [lix.  Ouh- 
derson]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Ouhdek- 
soM  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  I  hope  not  to 
use  all  of  that  time. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Taukd]. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine  for  of- 
fering this  amendment.  I  note  that 
they  have  referred  to  revising  the 
rural  allotment.  Certainly,  my  heart 
was  in  that  direction  as  well.  But  as  we 
looked  at  this  issue  it  became  very 
clear  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  assess 
what  the  impact  would  be  of  revising 
the  rural  allotment  especially  when  we 
did  not  know  how  this  measure  would 
be  treated  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

So  as  a  result,  It  appeared  as  If  the 
most  efficacious  thing  to  do  was  to  try 
to  work  out  some  kind  of  method  for 
gathering  some  information  so  that  in 
the  future  we  could  look  at  the  rural 
allotment  question. 

So  I  think  that  the  gentleman  and 
the  gentlewoman  have  taken  a  very 
statespersonlike  approach  to  the 
amendment  and  I  appreciate  their  co- 
operation and  believe  that  this  is  a 
good  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Ouitder- 
son]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMKIfT  OPTKRED  BT  MR.  BONKER 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Borker:  Page 
14,  after  line  5,  insert  the  following: 

SEC.  IS.  AREA  AGENaES  ON  AGING  AS  SEPARATE 

UNrrs. 
Section  305(c)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  (42  n.S.C.  3025(c))  is  amended— 
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(1)  In  paracrmph  (3)  by  Inaertlng  "to  func- 
tion only"  after  "deaicnated". 

(3)  In  pancnph  (3)  by  inwittng  "only" 
after  "act",  and 

<3)  In  parmgraph  (4)— 

(A)  by  tnMrtlng  ".  or  any  aeparmte  organl- 
laUonal  unit  within  such  acency."  after 
"area"  the  first  place  It  appears,  and 

(B)  by  strlkinc  "encace"  and  Inserting 
"and  wm  encaie  only". 

Blr.  BONKER  (during  the  readlnc). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  uk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RaooM). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  very  simply  requires  that 
every  AAA  be  a  "single  organization 
unit." 

The  Older  Americans  Act  calls  upon 
Area  Agencies  on  Aging  [AAA's]  to  be 
a  focal  point  in  order  to  best  serve  the 
senior  dtlaens  In  their  communities. 
To  successfully  fulfill  this  charge, 
AAA's  operate  as  a  distinguishable 
unit 

Most  SUtes  require  every  AAA  to  be 
a  separate  unit  with  at  least  four  staff 
members.  This  approach  has  success- 
fully focused  the  efforts  of  the  AAA's 
in  my  State  toward  providing  the  serv- 
ices mandated  under  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  Administrators  at  both  the 
State  and  local  levels  are  committed  to 
strong.  Independent  AAA's. 

Unforttmately.  in  some  States  and 
localities,  the  functions  of  the  AAA 
are  distributed  to  a  variety  of  agencies 
under  the  local  council  of  government 
ICOOl  or  county  government. 

This  dispersion  of  AAA  responsibil- 
ity has  led  to  several  administrative 
problems: 

First.  Such  programs  lack  a  focal 
point,  especially  in  their  role  as  advo- 
cates of  the  concerns  of  the  elderly. 

Second.  Staff  frequently  have  divid- 
ed responsibilities  and.  therefore  divid- 
ed loyalties.  Many  AAA  staff  are  as- 
signed on  a  part-time  basis  to  issues 
concerning  the  elderly. 

Third.  There  have  been  allegations 
that  funds  appropriated  for  AAA  func- 
tions have  been  used  to  subsidize  other 
local  government  responsibilities.  This 
is  obviously  easy  to  do  when  the  same 
staff,  offices,  and  materials  are  used 
for  all  programs.  The  temptation  to 
move  funds  and  program  responsibil- 
ity can  be  particularly  great  during 
times  of  fiscal  austerity  when  other 
sources  of  funding  are  drying  up. 

There  are  important  advantages  to 
the  organizational  requirement  that 
AAA's  be  separate  units: 

First.  Senior  citizens  programs  will 
be  more  visible,  mating  them  easier  to 
administer  and  more  accessible  to  pro- 
spective beneficiaries. 

Second.  Greater  staff  commitment 
to  aging  issues. 
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Third.  Funds  will  be  spent  on  the 
programs  for  which  they  were  Intend- 
ed. 

This  amendment  would  not  prohibit 
local  officials  from  including  the  AAA 
within  an  "umbrella"  agency,  such  as 
a  city  or  county  human  service  depart- 
ment, council  of  governments,  or  re- 
gional planning  district  as  long  as  the 
AAA  remained  a  distinctly  separate 
unit. 

This  amendment  has  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  National  Association  of 
Area  Agencies  on  Aging  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  on  SUte  Units  on 
Aging. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  to  guarantee  that  AAA's 
remain  strong  and  visible  advocate  for 
the  elderly  in  their  communities. 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman     from     New     York     (Mr. 

BlAOGi]. 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment.  Clearly  this  amend- 
ment utilizes  previous  regulatory  lan- 
g\iage  to  ass\u%  that  an  area  agency  on 
aging  is  a  separate  identifiable  unit  to 
older  Americans.  The  problems  that 
have  been  spelled  out  so  adequately  by 
the  maker  of  the  amendment,  Mr. 
BoNKKR,  need  not  be  repeated.  How- 
ever, the  points  have  been  clearly 
made  and  by  passing  this  amendment 
we  would  avoid  such  problems  in  the 
future.  It  Is  an  excellent  amendment 
and  should  be  supported. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Bftr.  BONKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

ROTBAI.]. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  while  this  amend- 
ment Is  a  very  excellent  amendment,  it 
also  has  the  support  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Aging  Commit- 
tees and  organizations  throughout  the 
country;  the  National  Association  of 
Area  Agencies  is  supporting  this 
amendment,  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  the  National 
Caucus  and  Center  on  Black  Aged,  the 
National  Association  for  Hispanic  El- 
derly. This  Includes,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
cross-section  of  *he  elderly  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country  all  sup- 
porting this  amendment. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  course  of 
our  hearings  on  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  as  I  recall,  this  issue  was  only 
raised  once.  During  the  course  of 
those  hearings  there  was  no  informa- 
tion offered  to  suggest  that  we  had  a 


significant  number  of  area  agencies 
that  had  any  identity  problem,  or  that 
indeed  there  were  any  area  agencies 
that  could  come  forward  and  indicate 
that  they  were  suffering  under  the  de- 
cisions made  by  the  States  relating  to 
the  administrative  way  in  which  the 
area  agencies  were  set  up. 

I  have  concern  about  this  amend- 
ment for  several  reasons.  First,  it  at- 
tempt to  suggest  that  we  know  better 
than  the  States  do  as  to  how  they  are 
to  organize  their  area  agencies  on 
aging. 

Second,  in  many  cases  it  seems  to  me 
it  Is  going  to  increase  administrative 
costs. 

It  is  wonderful  to  have  separate  area 
agencies  on  aging  where  you  have  a  lot 
of  money  for  administration.  But  in 
some  areas,  again  particularly  the 
rural  areas  of  the  country,  you  have  a 
regional  council  of  government,  you 
might  have  a  variety  of  other  agencies 
that  are  attempting  to  serve  a  given 
area  and  if  the  area  agency  on  aging 
can  share  some  of  the  administrative 
expenses  and  hold  down  costs  by  co- 
ordinating with  those  groups  it  seems 
to  me  to  make  sense. 

Again,  many  area  agencies  on  aging 
do  not  have  a  lot  of  employees.  Some 
of  them  have  very  few. 

Some  of  them  do  not  have  a  lot  of 
resources;  they  have  relatively  mini- 
mal resources,  because  they  serve  an 
area  without  a  large  senior  population. 

Under  those  circumstances  it  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  leave  to  them  the 
decisions  about  how  to  best  set  up  the 
administrative  structure  for  the 
agency. 

In  this  legislation  we  say  that  the 
area  agency  on  aging  is  supposed  to  co- 
ordinate with  a  whole  host  of  other 
groups  and  organizations  in  formulat- 
ing plans  and  delivering  services.  Yet 
in  this  amendment  we  seem  to  be 
saying  "but  don't  have  any  kind  of  ties 
with  those  groups  with  which  you  are 
required  to  coordinate  your  activities." 

Until  we  have  hard  evidence  on  the 
record  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  prob- 
lem and  until  we  give  those  who  might 
have  reasons  for  not  establishing  in 
their  States  separate  area  agencies  on 
aging  but  having  them  as  part  of  an- 
other administrative  structiure  a 
chance  to  explain  their  views,  I  am  a 
little  reluctant  to  overturn  those  State 
and  local  decisions. 

So  I  believe  that  the  best  coiirse 
would  be  to  take  this  issue,  have  hear- 
ings on  it  before  the  Aging  Committee 
and  the  Human  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee and  see  whether  we  can  find 
out  why  decisions  have  been  made  to 
structure  area  agencies  in  a  certain 
way.  At  that  time  we  might  find  out 
that  this  amendment  is  a  good  idea. 
But  to  date  I  think  there  is  adequate 
reason  to  question  whether  or  not  this 
amendment  is  a  good  idea.  Certainly, 
there  is  reason  whether  or  not  the 


Federal  Government  should  come  In 
with  its  heavy  hand. 

I  urge  Members  to  oppose  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  looked  this 
amendment  over  very  carefully.  It 
does  not  in  any  way  prohibit  the  place- 
ment of  the  area  on  aging  within  an 
umbrella  agency  such  as  a  council  of 
governments,  a  regional  planning  dis- 
trict or  city  or  county  government.  It 
merely  assures  that  the  area  agency  is 
a  separate  identifiable  unit  to  serve 
the  older  persons  in  need  of  assistance. 
I  think  this  is  not  in  any  way  going  to 
interfere  with  the  needs  of  the  SUtes. 
I  have  talked  to  my  own  State  director 
and  other  SUte  directors.  I  find  really 
not  a  great  deal  of  objection  at  all.  no 
organized  objection. 

I  feel  it  wlU  serve  some  useful  pur- 
pose in  establishing  that  identifiable 
unit  for  the  area  agency. 

Blr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  BonkerI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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AMKinnfEIfTS  orrcRED  by  mb.  tauks 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  clerk  will 
report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmendmenU  offered  by  Mr.  Tauke  Page 
12,  strike  lines  10  through  13,  and  Insert  the 
following: 

(2)  by  Inserting  "$310,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988,  $350,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
$380,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990,  and 
$410,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991,"  after 
"1987  ". 

Pace  12,  strike  lines  19  through  22,  and 
Insert  the  f  ollowlnr 

(2)  by  Inserting  "$400,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988,  $425,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989, 
$450,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990,  and 
$475,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991,"  after 
"1987  ". 

Page  13.  strike  lines  3  through  6,  and 
insert  the  following: 

(2)  by  Inserting  '$85,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  $90,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989, 
$95  000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990,  and 
$100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991,"  after 
•1987.". 

Pace  39.  strike  lines  8  through  13,  and 
insert  the  foUowlng: 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988, 
$30  000  000  for  fiscal  year  1988.  $35,000,000 
for 'fiscal  year  1990,  and  $40,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1991  for  the  purpose  of  making 
granU  under  part  D  of  this  title  (relating  to 
In-home  services).". 

Page  51,  strike  lines  1  through  4,  and 
Insert  the  foUowlnr 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  $30,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988,  $32,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
$35,000,000     for     fiscal     year     1990,     and 


$37,500,000    for    fiscal    year    1091"    after 
•1987". 

Page  53.  strike  lines  9  through  12.  and 
Insert  the  following: 

(2)  by  Inserting  ••.  $360,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988,  $380,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989, 
$400,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990,  and 
$420,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991"  after 
•1987". 

Mr.  TAUKE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  (CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  clearly, 
one  of  the  primary  responsibilities  of 
the  authorizing  committee  in  develop- 
ing this  legislation  is  to  make  Judg- 
ments about  the  authorization  levels 
for  the  programs  involved  in  this  act. 
In  the  amendment  which  I  am  offer- 
ing, I  am  looking  at  revising  the  au- 
thorization levels  for  6  of  the  13  pro- 
grams contained  in  the  act. 

I  do  not  believe,  frankly,  that  the 
subcommittee  or  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  did  a  good  job  in 
setting  authorization  levels.  Essential- 
ly what  was  done  is  we  took  the  au- 
thorization levels  from  the  previous 
Older  Americans  Act,  raised  them  5 
percent  a  year  for  the  4  years  of  this 
authorization  bill. 

At  first  glance,  that  seems  reasona- 
ble. It  seems  reasonable  to  build  off 
what  we  have  had  in  the  past  and  to 
give  a  S-percent  increase. 

But  that  does  not  seem  reasonable 
or  wise  when  you  look  at  where  we  are 
on  the  authorization  levels  vis-a-vls 
the  current  appropriation  levels. 

At  the  current  time,  for  example,  we 
have  authorized  $361.5  million  for  sup- 
portive services  imder  the  current  au- 
thorization law.  But  we  have  only  ap- 
propriated $270  million.  So  there  is  a 
$91  million  gap.  Yet.  what  did  we  do? 
We  increased  the  authorization  level 
by  5  percent,  even  though  the  appro- 
priation level  is  not  close  at  this  point. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  home-deliv- 
ered meals,  we  have  an  authorization 
level  of  $75.6  million  and  an  appropri- 
ated level  of  $74  million.  They  are  vir- 
tually identical.  We  are  crowding  the 
authorization  gap. 

What  did  we  do?  We  increased  it  5 
percent,  disregarding  the  fact  that  the 
appropriation  is  very  close  to  that 
level  now  and  the  demand  for  home- 
delivered  meal  service  is  obviously  in- 
creasing. 

So  under  my  amendment,  I  attempt 
to  do  two  things.  First,  I  attempted  to 
hold  down  the  overall  authorization 
level.  We  only  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion level  under  my  amendment  by  20 
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percent.  The  committee,  as  a  whole, 
will  increase  the  authorization  level  38 
percent  above  the  appropriated  levels 
of  today. 

Second,  what  we  attempted  to  do 
was  set  some  priorities.  After  all,  that 
is  what  authorizing  legislation  should 
be  all  about,  setting  priorities. 

We  decided,  for  example,  that  home- 
delivered  meals  deserve  a  little  bit  of 
priority.  We  think  that  the  in-home 
frail  services  component,  which  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  champi- 
oned, is  something  that  deserves  more 
attention. 

We  do  not  think  that  it  is  wise  to 
simply  balloon  an  already  high  au- 
thorization level  for  some  of  the  pro- 
grams even  higher  when  the  appro- 
priations will  never,  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  even  come  close  to  that  au- 
thorization level. 

So  I  suggest  to  the  Members  two 
things:  First,  that  if  you  want  to  estab- 
lish priorities,  you  ought  to  vote  for 
my  amendment,  and  give  more  money 
to  those  areas  which  need  more 
money;  and  second,  if  you  want  to  act 
responsibly  on  authorization  levels 
generally  and  have  them  somewhere 
within  the  realm  of  reality,  then  I 
think  you  ought  to  support  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  urge  support  for  an  amendment 
that  esUbllshes  priorities  and  esUb- 
lishes  some  sense  of  reasonableness  in 
authorization  levels. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment. 

There  is  no  way  that  I  question  the 
sincerity  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
in  offering  this  amendment.  He  and  I 
have  discussed  it  at  the  subcommittee 
level,  <»mmlttee  level,  and  since  then, 
but  I  do  strongly  disagree  with  him. 

Under  his  amendment,  the  total 
amount  of  dollars  for  Older  Americans 
Act  services  would  be  less  under  the 
Tauke  amendment. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  committee  did  not  get 
its  figures  off  some  OuUa  board.  We 
had  months  of  hearings,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  heard  from  individuals  and 
groups  who  support  the  figures  that 
are  in  this  bill. 

The  following  groups,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  oppose  the  Tauke  amendment 
and  support  the  committee  figures: 

American  Ass(x;iation  of  Retired 
Persons; 

National  Council  on  Senior  Citizens: 

National  Association  of  SUte  Units 
on  Aging; 

National  Council  on  Older  Ameri- 
cans; 

National  Association  of  Coiuties; 

National  Association  of  Regional 
Councils; 

National  Association  of  Area  Agen- 
cies on  Aging; 

Gerontological  Society  of  America; 

Older  Women's  League; 

Villers  Advocacy  Association; 
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Ony  Panthers: 

NatlonAl  AnocUUon  of  Develop- 
ment OrganliatlonK  and 

Catholic  Golden  Ate. 

They  all  oppoae  this  amendment  and 
support  the  figures  In  the  committee 
bllL 

Let  us  look  specifically  at  some  of 
the  authorisation  cuts  in  the  Tauke 
amendment.  Let  us  take  one. 

The  Tauke  amendment  would  cut 
part  B.  the  aooen  part,  in  the  area  of 
transportation.  In  my  district,  Mr. 
Chairman,  especially  in  the  rural 
areas,  we  have  elderly  people  who  are 
in  dire  need  of  transportation  Just  to 
get  tot  their  doctors,  in  dire  need  of 
transportation,  and  yet  this  amend- 
ment would  cut  that. 

About  a  year  ago.  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  walked  down  this 
i«>in  aisle  and  stood  Just  below  where 
you  are  standing.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
proposed  in  these  Chambers  that  we 
start  spending  billions  of  dollars  to 
start  research  on  a  supersonic  Jet  to 
get  people  to  Tokyo  in  2  hours.  There 
was  applause  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
when  he  said  that. 

But  let  us  ranember.  our  senior  dti- 
leni  are  not  anxious  to  get  to  Tokyo  In 
a  hours.  They  want  to  get  to  their 
doctor,  and  yet  this  amendment  would 
cut  that  transportation  for  that  pur- 
pose. Let  us  leave  some  room  for  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  help 
them  do  that,  to  get  to  their  doctors, 
to  get  to  other  facilities. 

This  would  not  leave  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  room. 

God  and  the  voters  willing.  I  will 
still  be  chairman  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, and  I  will  be  happy,  if  that  happy 
day  comes  along  when  the  appropria- 
tions for  these  two  programs,  begin  to 
bounce  up  against  that  celling,  I  will 
be  happy  to  work  with  that  gentleman 
to  find  a  solution  for  that,  and  that 
will  not  be  difficult. 

I  would  urge  that  we  stick  with  the 
committee  flgxires  and  the  figures  sup- 
ported by  all  those  agencies  that  are 
Involved  in  supporting  our  elderly  citi- 
sens. 

I  strongly  urge  a  "No"  vote  on  the 
amendment.     

Mr.  BARTLETTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Tauke  amendment.  The 
Tauke  amendment  should  be  labeled 
as  the  truth-ln-authorlzation  amend- 
ment, or  perhaps  the  truth-wlth-con- 
stituents  amendment. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Older  Americans 
Act  is  a  successful  program.  It  ought 
to  be  reauthorized  and  I  support  Its  re- 
authorization, as  does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Taukx]. 

But  I  urge  you  to  support  the  Tauke 
amendment,  which  redirects  available 
support  among  the  programs  funded 
by  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Iowa's 
amendment  does  is  make  two  changes. 


First.  It  adopts  realistic  levels  based  on 
the  actual  spendlngs  that  are  con- 
tained in  current  appropriations.  That 
is  contrasted  with  a  wish  list  approach 
that  is  in  the  committee  bill,  based  on 
what  we  wish  might  have  been  appro- 
priated, even  though  It  was  not. 

Second,  the  gentleman  sets  out  to  do 
what  this  Congress  really  needs  to  do, 
and  that  is  to  make  priorities  among 
programs  within  this  authorization 
biU  as  a  whole. 

The  fact  Is  that  some  need  more 
funding  increases  than  others,  and 
that  contrasts  with  the  committee  bill 
as  it  is.  which  does  not  take  a  OuIJa 
board  approach.  Instead,  It  takes  the 
approach  of  assuming  that  all  Federal 
programs  within  this  authorization 
have  equal  needs,  have  equal  Impact, 
have  equal  needs  for  Increases  in  fund- 
ing and  that  authorizes  them  an  in- 
crease equally  at  5  percent  above  the 
oirrent  authorization  level,  which  is 
substantially  higher  than  current  ap- 
propriations. 
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The  fact  is  that  authorization  levels 
in  H.R.  1451  are  not  only  unreallstlcal- 
ly  high  in  view  of  our  budget  situation, 
but  they  are  not  even  close  to  any- 
thing approaching  what  would  have 
an  impact  on  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess around  here. 

We  abdicate  our  responsibility  on 
authorizing  legislation  when  we 
simply  provide  for  a  wish  list,  an 
across-the-board  increase  in  funding 
for  any  program. 

We  Indeed  In  this  Congress,  we  have 
the  responsibility,  and  we  ought  to 
accept  the  responsibility  to  set  goals 
and  priorities  for  the  operation  and  ef- 
ficiency of  government  programs  to 
help  those  who  are  in  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  spoke  of  cuts  from  the 
Tauke  amendment:  and  I  need  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  that  Is  not  what  is 
proposed  in  the  Tauke  amendment  at 
aU. 

In  fact,  in  the  area  that  provides 
transportation  which  is  supportive 
services,  the  current  appropriations 
for  supportive  services  is  $270  million 
per  year,  and  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  would  provide 
an  increase  of  $40  million  a  year  up  to 
$310  million  per  year. 

The  Tauke  amendment  provides  for 
an  almost  20-percent  increase  in  ap- 
propriations, giving  some  guidance  to 
the  appropriations  process  to  where 
those  Increases  should  be.  so  those 
who  are  advocates  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  and  their  programs  should 
support  this  amendment  enthusiasti- 
cally if  we  want  those  services  to  be 
provided. 

If  all  we  want  to  do  Ls  make  speech- 
es, and  put  them  In  brochures  and  be 
able  to  say  we  did  our  part,  but  the 
older  Americans  did  not  receive  any 


additional  services,  then  we  can  pass 
the  bill  as  it  is. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
TaukkI.  

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Bftr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bakt- 
utt]  for  his  statement,  and  also 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments relating  to  this  issue  of  in- 
creases versus  cuts. 

As  the  gentleman  pointed  out,  we 
are  not  cutting.  If  you  look  at  the  six 
areas,  in  supportive  services,  we  are 
ciurently  spending  $270  million.  We 
promote  an  expenditure  of  $310  mil- 
lion in  1988  going  up  to  $410  million 
by  1991. 

In  congregate  meals  where  we  c\ir- 
rently  spend  $348  million,  we  set  an 
authorization  level  of  $400  million  for 
1988  going  up  to  $475  million  In  1991. 

In  home-delivered  meals  which  cur- 
rently spends  $74  million,  we  provide 
an  authorization  of  $85  million  going 
up  to  $100  million  in  1991.  I  might  In- 
dicate that  that  is  substantially  larger 
than  what  is  contained  in  the  current 
bill. 

In  in-home  frail  services  which  we 
do  not  have  at  the  current  time,  again 
we  provide  larger  authorizations  than 
contained  In  the  current  bill. 

In  title  rv  under  research  where  we 
c\irrently  spend  $25  million,  we  provid- 
ed authorization  levels  of  $30  million 
in  1988  up  to  37.5  In  1991. 

In  title  V,  employment,  the  current 
spending  level  is  $326  million.  Our  au- 
thorization levels  are  $360  million  in 
1988  to  $420  million  in  1991. 

I  want  to  point  out.  as  the  gentle- 
man has.  that  going  to  an  authoriza- 
tion level  that  Is  much,  much  greater 
than  the  current  spending  levels;  for 
example,  in  supportive  services,  over 
$100  million  greater,  over  30  percent 
greater  than  the  current  spending 
levels,  Just  does  not  make  any  sense. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  support. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment;  and  I  regret  being  re- 
quired to  do  so,  because  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Tauke],  the  ranking 
minority  member,  has  worked  so  coop- 
eratively with  the  members  on  the 
committee,  and  so  graciously  accepted 
my  own  amendments. 

The  amendment  comes  as  no  siur- 
prise.  Its  intent  is  clear,  to  reduce  au- 
thorizations. However,  it  is  the  impact 
that  we  must  be  concerned  with.  Yes- 
terday the  issue  was  raised  that  the 
authorizations  were  set  too  high  in  the 
bill  and  that  would  send  the  wrong 
signal  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 


tee. I  strongly  disagree  and  believe 
ffi^intAining  the  authorization  levels 
in  H.R.  1451  are  the  single  best  way  to 
ensure  adequate  appropriations. 

Authorizations  send  a  signal  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  make  no 
mistake  about  It.  If  an  authorizing 
committee  does  not  allow  for  growth 
in  programs  under  their  Jurisdiction, 
that  sends  a  signal  that  will  be  inter- 
preted by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  the  detriment  of  a  program's 
funding.  Advocacy  for  a  program  must 
begin  with  the  authorizing  committee. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  programs 
spend  their  money  wisely.  Further- 
more they  are  more  than  an  expendi- 
ture of  tax  dollars.  They  are  an  invest- 
ment In  preventing  the  unnecessary 
institutionalization  of  older  persons— 
which  ultimately  comes  at  a  much 
greater  cost  to  the  Nation.  Consider 
that  in  1984  the  total  nursing  home 
care  bill  In  this  country  totaled  $32  bil- 
lion. 

Let  us  relate  this  directly  to  an 
Older  Americans  Act  program  almost 
10  years  ago  we  learned  in  testimony 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging, 
that  upward  of  15  percent  of  persons 
in  nursing  homes  were  there  due  to  an 
inability  to  maintain  a  proper  diet— no 
other  reason.  The  combined  elderly 
nutrition  programs  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  have  clearly  kept  older 
people  in  their  homes  and  communi- 
ties and  will  continue  to  do  so  if  they 
are  adequately  funded. 

When  you  examine  the  funding  for 
the  nutrition  programs,  they  total  just 
over  $400  million  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  The  Medicaid  bill  for  nursing 
home  care  in  fiscal  year  1984  was  $13.9 
billion.  If  we  begin  to  cut  authoriza- 
tions for  Older  Americans  Act  pro- 
grams, we  will  be  paying  a  much 
higher  bill  somewhere  else.  Reject  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (&ir. 
Taukk]. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  great  work  on 
this  legislation.  I  know  the  gentleman 
is  very  sincere  in  what  the  gentleman 
stated,  and  the  gentleman's  view  of 
the  authorization  level  is  an  appropri- 
ate one. 

It  happens  to  differ  substantially 
from  my  view  of  what  the  purpose  of 
authorization  levels  should  be,  but  the 
gentleman's  other  point  was  that  we 
do  not  expect  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations to  be  close  to  these  fig- 
ures in  any  case.  In  that,  I  want  to  dis- 
agree. 

Certainly  in  home-delivered  meals 
where  now  the  appropriations  level  is 
$74  million,  and  the  authorization 
level  is  only  $75.6  million,  and  we  are 
providing  under  this  bill  $79.3  million. 


the  appropriating  committee  is  going 
to  be  very  close.  With  the  demand  in- 
creasing for  this  service,  it  may  be  best 
for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  do  what  it  would  like  to  do  in  that 
area:  and  that  is  an  area  where  we 
think  there  is  more  priority,  so  we  give 
a  little  more  room  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

The  problem  that  I  see  is  we  did  not 
do  any  prioritizing  in  committee  or 
subcommittee  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  priori- 
tizing becomes  almost  personal,  the 
Member's  Individual  district. 

We  heard  the  chairman  talk  about 
transportation  in  his  rural  area.  To 
him  that  Is  an  important  issue.  Of 
course,  congregate  meals  is  very  im- 
portant. That  Ls  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  bill.  But  we  have  many,  many 
other  issues,  and  on  occasion  the  ap- 
propriation may  meet  the  authoriza- 
tion level. 

But  we  cannot  be  guided  by  that 
particular  Isolated  Incident  with  rela- 
tion to  the  Influence  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  on  the  authoriza- 
tion bill.  We  are  talking  about  a  whole 
panoply  of  concerns,  and  that  is  why  I 
think  we  should  maintain  the  high 
level.  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  a  great  deal,  but 
we  do  differ  on  the  approach  that  au- 
thorization committees  should  take,  at 
least  in  this  respect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Biaggi]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Bfr.  Babtlett,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Biaggi  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.)   

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  the  authorizing  legislation 
should  do  is  give  guidance  to  the  ap- 
propriations process  as  to  where  we 
believe  the  priorities  ought  to  be.  If  we 
just  simply  take  last  year's  authoriza- 
tion levels  that  are  far  apart  from  last 
year's  appropriations  levels  and  add  5 
percent  to  them,  then  we  have  given 
no  guidance  whatsoever. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  to 
take  the  current  level  of  appropria- 
tions, as  appropriated  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  then  give  guidance  as  to 
where  the  needs  are,  providing,  as  the 
Tauke  amendment  does,  for  an  in- 
crease in  funding  for  every  single  pro- 
gram, but  telling  the  appropriations 
process  where  the  larger  increases 
should  be,  then  I  think  we  would  have 
done  our  Job.  It  is  really  a  matter  of 


guidance  and  choosing  between  real 
meals  and  transportation  and  services 
to  the  older  Americans  versus  symbol- 
ism. 

I  think  the  Tauke  amendment,  if  it 
passes,  gives  us  a  chance  to  provide 
real  substance  to  that  symbolism  so 
that  we  do  not  have  to  rely  merely  on 
symbolism. 

Mr.  BIAOGL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
it  is  more  than  Just  symbolism.  If  we 
are  talking  about  symbolism,  let  us 
assimie  we  are  talking  about  a  signal 
that  we  have  perpetually  been  giving 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
This  authorization  only  establishes 
limits,  and  nothing  in  the  world  can 
stop  the  Appropriations  Committee 
from  providing  more  funding.  And 
they  have  over  the  years  increased 
funding  on  an  incremental  basis,  not 
as  much  as  we  would  like,  of  course, 
but  they  have  increased  it. 

But  I  think  it  is  still  very  important 
for  the  integrity  of  the  authorizing 
committee,  and  that  has  to  be  pre- 
served because  we  have  witnessed  over 
the  last  several  Congresses  situations 
where  authorization  committees  have 
been  rather  poorly  treated.  The  com- 
mittees hold  their  hearings,  and  they 
go  through  the  whole  painful  process 
of  legislating  and  preparing  an  author- 
ization bill,  only  to  have  many  of  their 
recommendations  disregarded. 

I  think  clearly  that  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  that  has  been  produced  by 
this  committee  is  a  substantial  one 
and  a  good  one.  I  know  it  is  supported 
by  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  with  some 
genuine  and  honest  differences.  But  I 
think  it  is  important  to  continue  to 
provide  that  signal.  I  did  not  say  that 
it  was  the  optimum.  I  never  said  it  was 
a  perfect  piece  of  legislation,  but  on 
the  other  hand.  I  would  not  isolate 
one  particular  program  as  serving  as 
the  example  and  the  basis  for  passing 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  JEFFOR£>S.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Tauke  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  try  to  give  some  guidance 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
review,  each  time  we  reauthorize  the 
various  programs,  the  adequate  and 
the  appropriate  fimding  levels.  I  do 
not  believe  the  biU  as  it  is  presently 
drafted  does  that.  I  believe  it  does 
with  the  addition  of  the  Tauke  amend- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  would  point 
out  that  there  is  a  new  part  E  of  tlUe 
III  which  authorizes  $25  million  to 
provide  additional  flexibility  to  the 
States  to  be  able  to  ytilize  those  funds 
to  satisfy  needs  which  may  occur  in 
the  other  programs. 

By  lowering  the  authorization  levels 
so  that  they  are  meaningful  guidelines 
rather  than  Just  wish  lists,  we  will  give 
the  kind  of  guidance  to  the  Appropria- 
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Uoot  Committee  that  ii  necessary  to 
Allow  It  to  effectively  reflect  where  the 
needs  appear  to  be  oomlnt  from. 

In  addition  to  that,  with  the  part  E. 
there  Is  additional  flexibility  given  to 
the  States  to  modify,  from  SUte  to 
State,  in  case  the  particular  allot- 
ments under  other  Utles  may  not  fill 
the  needs  of  a  particular  State. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Taukk]  and 
I  urge  that  we  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SOIiARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  HJl.  1415.  the  reauthorlsaUon 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act.  I  would 
}\km  to  commend  Chairman  Kmn 
and  ranldng  minority  member  Tauks 
on  their  brilliant  leadership  and  on 
the  smooth  bipartisan  manner  in 
which  they  crafted  the  bill  and  guided 
the  subcommittee  and  fuU  committee 
through  its  hearings  and  deliberations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  Is  another  In  a  long  line  of  prod- 
ucts of  the  War  on  Poverty  of  the 
ISCCs.  It  remains  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular of  all  Federal  programs.  Unlilie 
n*»ny  social  programs,  the  act  is 
unique  in  that  it  serves  all  of  our  older 
dtlaens  regardless  of  their  financial 
situation.  The  act  \b  also  unique  in 
that  it  offers  a  wide  range  of  services. 
Under  this  legislation,  our  senior  cltl- 
sens  are  able  to  participate  in  congre- 
gate meals  programs.  They  may  also 
ta^^  part  in  the  popular  Meals  on 
Wheels  Program.  TransporUtion  serv- 
ices, counseling,  health  education  and 
dosens  of  other  vital  services  are  made 
available  under  the  act.  The  legisla- 
tion also  provides  the  opportunity  for 
thousands  of  seniors  to  find  meaning- 
ful Jobs  In  hospitals  and  other  public 
service  settings.  In  short,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Is  and  always  has  been 
the  lifeline  that  allows  so  many  mU- 
lions  of  our  elderly  citizens  to  continue 
to  live  independently  in  the  communi- 
ty- 
The  bill  before  us  contains  several 

new  initiatives  that  are  worth  noting. 
We  are  introducing  a  brand  new  $25 
million  program  to  bring  in-home  serv- 
ices to  the  most  vulnerable  of  senior 
populations— the  frail  elderly.  This 
provision,  crafted  by  our  chairman. 
Mr.  KiLOO.  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
providing  the  neediest  of  our  older 
Americans  with  the  extra  care  they  so 
desperately  need.  The  bill  also  con- 
tains a  separate  authorization  for  the 
long-term  care  ombudsmen  program— 
a  valuable  protection  for  residents  of 
nursing  homes.  We  have  also  added  an 
outreach  program.  This  Initiative  will 
ensure  that  low-income  seniors  will  be 
niade  aware  of  the  benefits  they  are 
entitled  to  under  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. Including  SSI.  food  stamps,  and 
Medicaid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  all  the  quality  pro- 
grams funded  under  the  Older  Ameri- 


cans Act.  there  Is  none  more  impor- 
tant than  senior  centers.  Each  year,  I 
made  it  a  point  to  visit  each  center  in 
my  district  where  I  get  a  firsthand 
look  at  how  crucial  they  really  are.  At 
these  centers,  seniors  are  afforded  the 
opportunity  they  might  otherwise  not 
have  to  socialize  with  their  peers.  For 
some  seniors,  a  meal  served  at  the 
center  may  be  the  only  hot  meal  they 
wlU  receive  during  the  entire  day.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  seniors  In  my 
district,  and  aroimd  the  country,  who 
are  unable  to  receive  supportive  serv- 
ices at  senior  centers  because  the  cen- 
ters are  too  full,  or  because  funding 
levels  are  inadequate. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  important  study 
that  is  authorized  in  this  bill.  This 
study,  to  be  conducted  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, would  assess  the  unsatisfied 
demand  for  services  at  senior  centers 
and  would  provide  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  on  the  most  appropri- 
ate methods  to  strengthen  our  senior 
centers  program  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  older  population. 

I  would  like  to  turn  my  attention  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Taitkx.  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  very  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Tauki)  clearly 
deserves  the  most  thoughtful  consider- 
ation of  the  House.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  conscientious,  one  of  the  most 
dedicated,  and  one  of  the  hardest- 
working  Members  of  this  body.  I  tiave 
come  to  have  great  respect  for  him  as 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  and  of 
the  full  committee.  But  the  fact  that 
his  amendment  deserves  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  it  merits  the  approval  of 
the  House. 

I  do  feel  compelled  to  speak  out 
against  the  amendment  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  During  the  course  of  the 
debate  so  far  we  have  heard  a  number 
of  arguments  from  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  to  which  I  would  person- 
ally like  to  respond.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  BARTLrrr)  told  us 
that  this  amendment  really  is  In  the 
best  Interests  of  senior  citizens  around 
the  country,  and  that  If  we  want  to 
help  the  seniors,  we  ought  to  support 
the  amendment  before  us. 

I  have  to  confess  that  I  have  always 
had  the  view  that  those  who  speak  for 
various  interests  around  our  country 
are  in  the  best  position  to  know  what 
Is  in  their  Interest  and  what  is  not  In 
their  Interest.  When  it  comes  to  judg- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  senior  citizens, 
my  Inclination  would  be  to  accept  the 
Judgment  of  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  and  virtual- 
ly all  of  the  other  major  senior  citizen 
organizations  In  the  country.  All  of 
these  groups  urge  the  rejection  of  this 


amendment.  I  think  It  Is  not  very  per- 
suasive to  argue  that  they  do  not  linow 
what  is  In  their  own  best  Interests. 

Then  we  heard  the  argument,  par- 
ticularly from  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  Mr.  Taxhck,  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  and  some  of  his  associ- 
ates and  acolytes  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  that  wliat  this  amendment 
attempts  to  do  is  to  prioritize  the  re- 
sources which  this  authorization  bill 
makes  available  for  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  It  attempts,  they  argue,  to 
establish  priorities,  to  say  that  some 
programs  are  more  Important  than 
others.  I  say  to  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  that  if.  In  fact, 
we  took  the  full  amount  of  money  con- 
tained in  this  authorization  bill  and 
shifted  it  around,  moving  some  to  one 
category  and  some  to  another  category 
but  leaving  the  overall  totals  Intact.  I 
might  agree  or  disagree  with  their  pri- 
orities, but  I  would  accept  the  proposi- 
tion that  what  Is  contained  here  is  an 
effort  to  establish  priorities. 
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But  I  see  it  somewhat  differently. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
amendment  would  reduce  for  the  first 
year  authorization  levels  in  the  bill 
the  amount  of  money  available  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act  by  $108  mil- 
lion. It  represents  an  overall  cut  in  the 
authorization  level  In  the  bill. 

By  the  fourth  year  of  the  bill,  the 
last  year  for  which  we  would  be  au- 
thorizing funds,  the  amendment 
before  us  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  overall  level  of  authorized 
funding  by  $75  million. 

So  it  is  not  Just  an  effort  to  establish 
a  different  set  of  priorities.  It  Is  also 
an  effort  to  actually  reduce  the  overall 
level  of  funding  contained  in  the  bill. 

And  what  are  we  talking  about  here? 
We  are  not  debating  an  appropriations 
bill.  We  are  debating  an  authorizing 
bill.  This  Is  a  bill  which  attempts  to  es- 
tablish the  overall  level  of  need  for 
the  various  programs  contained  in  the 
legislation. 

What  the  full  committee  and  what 
the  subcommittee  were  doing  when 
they  reported  out  this  legislation  was 
to  say  that  In  every  one  of  these  areas 
there  are  unfilled  needs  which  need  to 
be  met.  We  are  not  doing  as  good  a  Job 
as  we  should  be  doing.  Maybe  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  agree 
with  us  and  fully  fimd  every  one  of 
these  programs.  Maybe  It  will  not. 
That  Is  their  decision  to  make  and  we 
will  debate  the  wisdom  of  their  choices 
when  the  appropriations  bill  comes  to 
the  floor;  but  what  we  are  attempting 
to  do  at  the  present  time  Is  to  say  that 
in  every  one  of  these  categories  there 
are  unfilled  needs  which  require  addi- 
tional appropriations. 

Let  me  just  say  lastly  that  in  each  of 
the  six  categories  where  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  would  attempt  to  shift 


the  funding.  It  turns  out  that  when 
you  look  at  them  as  a  whole,  for  the 
first  year  of  the  bill  In  four  of  the  six 
categories  the  gentleman  would  reduce 
the  level  of  the  funds  authorized.  In 
one  category  he  would  marginally  in- 
crease it  and  in  another  category  it 
would  be  held  harmless. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Solarz 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  In  the  last  year  of  the 
bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  four  of  the  six 
categories  the  authorized  level  of 
funding  would  be  reduced,  and  in  two 
it  would  be  increased.  So  I  think  the 
conclusion  is  inescapable.  What  this 
amendment  does  Is  reduces  the  overall 
level  of  spending  in  the  authorization 
bill  for  the  Older  Americans  Act  and 
in  two-thirds  of  the  separate  catego- 
ries contained  in  the  bill  it  would  cut 
the  funding  as  well:  so  I  urge  a  "no" 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

liir.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  about  the  message  that  is  l)eing 
sent  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  think  it  should  be  well  known 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
cannot  appropriate  any  more  money 
than  is  being  authorized.  In  this  in- 
stance, moneys  are  being  reduced. 
Therefore,  there  will  be  a  reduction  In 
the  appropriations  level  If  the  Tauke 
amendment  Is  adopted.  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  its  adoption  simply  because  it 
does,  in  fact,  make  a  reduction  in  four 
instances. 

For  example,  supportive  services  is 
authorized  by  the  committee  recom- 
mendation to  $379.5  million,  but  it  is 
reduced  to  $310  million  by  the  Tauke 
amendment. 

Congregate  meals  is  reduced  by  $14.7 
million. 

The  home  frail  services  appears  to 
remain  the  same:  but  title  IV  is  de- 
creased by  $2.9  million  and  title  V, 
which  Is  employment.  Is  reduced  quite 
substantially  by  about  $26  million. 

This  Is  a  program  that  actually  pro- 
vides employment  for  those  with  very 
low  incomes,  individuals  who  definite- 
ly need  it. 

Now,  if  a  message  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  think 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
should  be  given  the  latitude  that  is 
necessary  so  that  that  committee  can 
decide  what  appropriations  to  make, 
but  not  be  hampered  by  the  mere  fact 
that  reductions  are  being  recommend- 
ed in  this  piece  of  legislation. 

What  is  happening  now  is  that  the 
bill  before  the  committee  does  in  fact 
provide  a  5-percent  increase  above  cur- 
rent levels.  Now,  that  merely  keeps 


pace  with  inflation  and  does  maintain 
existing  services. 

Now,  that  is  not  very  much  of  an  in- 
crease. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  Tauke 
amendment  It  is  a  tremendous  de- 
crease that  finally  results  In  the  over- 
all appropriation  amounting  to  $109 
million  the  very  first  year. 

Then  as  we  go  on,  we  find  that  there 
will  be  further  reductions  if  the  appro- 
priation level  is  actually  hampered  by 
a  ceiling  that  could  be  set  by  the 
Tauke  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
Tauke  amendment  is  not  approved  by 
the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Taukz]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

UCOROEB  VOTE 

Mr.     TAUKE.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  95,  noes 
297,  not  voting  40,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  152] 
AYES— 95 


Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenser 

Bmrtlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bllley 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Burton 

CaUahan 

Carper 

Cheney 

Coau 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combesl 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davli<U<) 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

DicUnaon 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Edwardi  (OK) 

FaweU 

Fields 

Frenzel 

OaUecly 

Otngrlch 

Oradiaon 


Ackerman 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Applesate 

AtUni 

AuColn 

Barnard 

Bates 

Bellenaon 

Bennett 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BlacKi 

BUbray 


Orandy 

Oregg 

Ounderson 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Heney 

Henry 

Herger 

HUer 

Holloway 

Hunter 

Hyde 

bihofe 

Jeffords 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lacomarelno 

Leach  (lA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 

Mack 


Martin  (n.) 

Meyers 

Michel 

MUler  (OH) 

Moorhead 

NIelson 

NOES-297 

BUIrakis 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bunning 

Bustamante 

Campbell 

Cardln 

Can- 


OUn 

Packard 

Parrls 

Permy 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Swindall 
Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 
Upton 
Walker 
Weber 
Whittaker 
WoU 


Chapman 

ChappeU 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyen 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne 

Daniel 

Darden 

Davis  (MI) 


de  laOanca 

DePazlo 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DIngell 

DloOuardl 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Fish 

Flake 

Flippo 

Florio 

PogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Prank 

Frost 

Oallo 

Oarcia 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oekas 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Oonzalez 

Ooodling 

Oordon 

Grant 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

HaU(OH> 

HaU(TX> 

Hamilton 


Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Klecska 

Kolter 

Koatmayer 

LaPalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Latu 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne(CA) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Ughtfoot 

Upinski 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

Manton 

Btarkey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsul 

MavToules 

Mamoli 

McCloskey 

McCuidy 

McDMie 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMiUen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Mica 

MlUer  (WA) 

Mlneu 

Moakley 

MoUnari 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Natcher 


Hammerschmidt  Neal 


Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 


Nelson 

Nich<da 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (TTT) 

PanetU 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

PIckeU 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

PuneU 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ravenel 
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Regula 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

RItter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Rusao 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Sikonki 

SIsisky 

Skaggs 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solan 

Spenoe 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tausin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

TorrlceUi 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Trailer 

DdaU 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vlsdoaky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 
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Annunzlo 

Aspin 

Badham 

Bevill 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior  (MI) 

Bosco 

Brown  (CA) 

Byron 

Chandler 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Dicks 


Dorgan  (ND) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Gephardt 

Jones  (NO 

Kemp 

Lehman  (CA) 

LewU(FL) 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lujan 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McEwen 

MUler  (CA) 


MoUohan 
Mrazek 

Oxley 

Ray 

Roemer 

Roukema 

Salkl 

Schaefer 

Stallings 

Stenholm 

Vucanovich 

Weiss 
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a  1305 
The  Clerk  umounoed  the  following 

On  this  vote 

Mr.  Lewto  of  Floriak  for.  with  ICrt.  Byron 

Ifr.  Crane  for.  with  Mr.  BevUl  >c«lnit. 

ICr.  CnOs  for.  with  Mr.  Roemer  scainst. 

MeasTB.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey, 
RICHARDSON.  TRAXLER,  BROOM- 
FUXD.  flake.  and  BOLAND 
Changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  RIDOE  changed  hla  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  ahove  recorded. 

a  1315 

Mr.  FORD  of  Bdichlgan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  rise 
In  support  of  HJl.  1451.  a  bill  to  reau- 
thoriie  the  Older  Americans  Act 
through  fiscal  year  1991. 

Older  Americans  programs  were  cre- 
ated to  meet  specific  social  services 
needs  of  older  people.  While  high-risk 
older  persons  receive  services  under 
many  other  Federal  programs,  the  act 
Is  the  oaajor  vehicle  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  delivery  of  social  and  nutri- 
tion services  to  this  group,  and  for  the 
development  of  community  service  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  low-income 
senior  dtliens. 

Within  the  structure  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  endeavored 
in  this  reauthoriaation  to  continue  and 
improve  upon  the  policy  goals  aimed 
at  improving  the  Uvea  of  senior  citl- 
sens  regarding  income,  health,  hous- 
ing, employment,  retirement,  commu- 
nity services,  and  nutritional  services. 

Title  III  of  the  act  provides  grants  to 
States  and  area  agencies  on  aging  for 
use  in  developing  a  wide  range  of  sup- 
port services,  including  home-delivered 
meals,  home-health  care  and  chore 
services,  access  and  legal  services. 
These  services  are  targeted  to  those 
older  persons  with  greatest  economic 
or  social  needs,  particularly  those  who 
are  low-income  minority  individuals. 

One  of  the  most  Important  amend- 
ments contained  In  H.R.  1451  Is  the 
elevation  of  the  relationship  between 
the  Commissioner  on  Aging  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, providing  for  a  direct  reporting 
relationship  between  the  two  parties. 

One  of  the  major  findings  of  Con- 
gress, among  many  authorizing  com- 
mittees, has  been  that  there  is  an 
overwhelming  need  to  expand  and  Im- 
prove upon  the  collection  of  data  rela- 
tive to  the  needs  of  groups  of  disad- 
vantaged individuals,  children  and 
adults  alike,  who  have  been  targeted 
as  high-need,  high-risk  groups  and 
who  are  Intended  to  benefit  from  the 
modest  fimding  provided  by  the  Feder- 
al Government  through  its  programs. 
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This  has  been  achieved  by  H.R.  1451 
through  an  expansion  of  the  Conunis- 
sioner  on  Aung's  data  collection  func- 
tions. In  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
changing  needs  of  older  Americans. 
Congress  requires  data  regarding  the 
types  of  services  being  provided,  the 
amount  of  funds  being  spent,  and  the 
number  of  Individuals  who  are  receiv- 
ing services.  More  importantly,  the 
Congress  needs  to  know  to  what 
extent  eligible  older  Americans  are  not 
being  served  by  programs  authorized 
under  the  act.  This  is  covered  under 
H.R.  1461  through  the  required  assess- 
ment of  luisatisfled  demand  for  serv- 
ices at  senior  centers. 

Other  major  Improvements  con- 
tained in  H.R.  1451  Include  a  study  to 
determine  the  Impact  of  Medicare's  di- 
agnostic related  group  (DROl  prospec- 
tive payment  system  on  community- 
baaed  programs  such  as  the  Older 
Americans  Act;  a  study  to  determine 
the  efficacy  of  using  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans network  as  a  nationwide  referral 
system  to  assist  family  caregivers  in 
gaining  access  to  needed  social  services 
on  behalf  of  geographically  remote 
older  members:  this  study  Is  to  Include 
the  listing  of  area  agencies  on  aging 
telephone  numbers  as  one  means  of 
linking  caregivers  to  area  agencies  In 
other  parts  of  the  country  as  well  as  a 
means  of  providing  feedback  to  care- 
givers about  the  needs  of  older  family 
members. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  concurred  In  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Institute  of  Medicine  in 
its  congressionally  mandated  study 
"Improving  the  Quality  of  Care  in 
Nursing  Homes "  Issued  In  1986.  H.R. 
1451  contains  a  series  of  amendments 
to  the  act  to  strengthen  the  only  pro- 
gram In  the  act  specifically  targeted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  long-term-care  facil- 
ity residents. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  1451  addresses 
the  need  for  expanding  nonmedical 
services  for  frail  elderly  Individuals 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act.  in- 
cluding the  victims  of  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease and  other  neurological  and  organ- 
ic brain  disorders,  and  for  their  fami- 
lies. These  In-home  services  are  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  preventive  meas- 
ure to  enable  older  individuals  with 
functional  difficulties  to  remain  in 
their  homes  Instead  of  being  Institu- 
tionalized. 

H.R.  1451  Includes  a  new  part  D 
under  title  III  to  provide  grants  to 
States  for  these  nonmedical  In-home 
services  for  the  frail  elderly,  and  may 
include  such  assistance  in  the  areas  of 
bathing,  dressing,  eating,  mobility,  or 
performance  of  dally  activities  such  as 
shopping,  cooking,  cleaning,  or  manag- 
ing money. 

A  new  part  E  authorizes  grants  to 
the  States  to  assist  In  meeting  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  older  individuals— special 
needs  for  a  wide  range  of  programs 
and  services  which  complement  the 
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ongoing  Older  Americans  Act  activi- 
ties. The  new  resources  provided 
through  part  E  are  unearmarked, 
giving  the  States  maximum  flexibility 
and  discretion  in  their  use:  $25  million 
are  authorized  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989,  with  such  sums  as  necessary 
in  fiscal  years  1990  and  1991. 

HJl.  1451  authorizes  a  one-time  out- 
reach effort  to  ensure  that  more  low- 
income  elderly  have  an  opportunity  to 
receive  the  supplemental  security 
income  (SSIl.  Medicaid,  or  food  stamp 
benefits  for  which  they  aire  eligible. 

The  bill  requires  area  plans  to  pro- 
vide for  periodic  public  hearings.  In- 
cluding the  coordination  of  certain 
programs  with  local  services  for  older 
victims  of  Alzheimer's  disease,  as  well 
as  dissemination  of  Information  on 
programs  in  local  higher  education  in- 
stitutions in  which  senior  citizens  are 
entitled  to  participate  at  either  no,  or 
very  low.  cost. 

Several  new  State  plan  requirements 
are  proposed  In  H.R.  1451.  First,  peri- 
odic public  hearings  on  activities  and 
projects  carried  out  under  State  plans: 
second,  assurances  on  the  part  of  the 
State  agency  that  area  agencies  on 
aging  will  conduct  efforts  to  facilitate 
the  coordination  of  community-based, 
long-term-care  services:  and  third,  as- 
surances that  entitles  receiving  title 
III  funds  will  not  be  restricted  from 
monitoring,  analyzing,  or  making  rec- 
ommendations regsu-dlng  certain  ac- 
tivities affecting  older  persons  In  their 
communities. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  clarified  the  advocacy  re- 
sponsibilities of  State  and  area  agen- 
cies on  aging,  maintaining  its  position 
that  political  activity  Is  not  Included 
as  part  of  advocacy.  It  Is  still  our  In- 
tention, however,  to  allow  such  agen- 
cies to  recommend  changes  in  policies, 
but  they  must  be  related  to  the  policy 
and  not  to  any  Individual  or  political 
organization  which  may  be  responsible 
for  such  policy.  This  is  seen  as  neces- 
sary, since  many  vulnerable  and  frail 
older  adults  are  tmable  to  represent 
their  own  needs,  due  to  their  invtslbil- 
Ity  in  their  community  or  their  physi- 
cal limitations.  They  need  advocates 
more  than  most  other  intended  benefi- 
ciaries of  services  provided  for  under 
Federal  social  and  himuin  services 
laws. 

H.R.  1451  expands  the  Child  Care 
Food  Program  to  Include  assistance 
for  day  care  centers  for  frail  and  dis- 
abled adults  to  Improve  the  nutrition- 
al quality  of  the  meals  served  to  these 
most  deserving  senior  citizens— over 
two-thirds  of  whom  are  women  whose 
Incomes  are  well  below  the  poverty 
level— averaging  $458  per  month. 

Another  extremely  Important  aspect 
of  H.R.  1451  is  the  committee's  recog- 
nition of  the  need  to  provide  flexibil- 
ity in  determining  the  authorization 
levels   for   the   Commodity   Program 
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serving  older  Americans.  Since  the 
number  of  meals  that  will  be  served 
cannot  be  predetermined  or  predicted 
with  any  accuracy.  H.R.  1451  sets  the 
authorization  levels  higher  than  the 
estimated  number  of  meals  for  the 
fiscal  years  covered  by  the  bill,  in 
order  to  have  sufficient  funds  avail- 
able. The  reimbursement  level  of  56.76 
cents  per  meal  established  by  the  bill 
is  to  remain  fixed  throughout  the  life 
of  the  bill.  It  is  our  expectation  that 
Congress  will  be  notified  in  advance 
should  a  shortfall  in  funds  be  antici- 
pated In  order  that  supplemental 
funding  may  be  considered. 

The  bill  freezes  the  transfer  author- 
ity overall  between  parts  B  and  C  of 
title  III  to  not  more  than  30  percent: 
requires  the  commissioner  to  under- 
take a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
direct  and  indirect  costs  of  transporta- 
tion under  the  act,  as  well  as  the 
extent  to  which  these  funds  are  used 
to  leverage  additional  funds  from 
other  Federal  and  State  sources; 
freezes  the  cap  on  title  V— community 
service  employment  programs  for 
older  Americans— administrative  costs 
at  13.5  percent,  and  excludes  title  V 
wages  from  consideration  for  purposes 
of  determining  eligibility,  or  comput- 
ing monthly  rents,  for  title  V  workers 
residing  In  federally  assisted  senior 
housing  projects.  It  is  also  authorized 
that  opportunities  for  eligible  title  V 
participants  to  assist  in  the  delivery  of 
day  care  services  for  children  and 
adults  and  respite  care  for  families. 
The  committee  believes  that  this 
unique  balance  of  health  and  social 
services  in  day  care  and  respite  care  Is 
clearly  beneficial  to  both  caregivers 
and  recipients. 

H.R.  1451  clarifies  that  Indians  are 
eligible  for  services  under  both  titles 
III  and  VI,  so  that  past  misinterpreta- 
tions of  the  act  to  preclude  their  par- 
ticipation will  cease.  The  Native  Amer- 
icans Act  is  reauthorized:  multlyear 
grants  for  native  Americans  so-e  au- 
thorized to  eliminate  unnecessary  dif- 
ficulties for  grantees  attempting  to  op- 
erate projects  effectively  by  eliminat- 
ing the  annual  reapplication  and  com- 
petition for  grant  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  1451  authorizes 
the  President  to  call  a  White  House 
Conference  on  the  Aging  in  1991 
which  I  believe  is  very  Important.  It  is 
through  these  national  forvuns  that 
older  Americans  and  their  advocacy 
groups  can  bring  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  the  Nation  the  needs  of 
individuals  and  communities  if  they 
are  to  continue  to  give  timely  and  ap- 
propriate care  to  the  frail,  the  home- 
bound,  the  functionally  impaired,  as 
well  as  the  mobile  elderly  citizenry  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Kiloee]  and  his 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources, 
as    well    as    the    ranking    minority 


member,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Taukx]  for  this  well-crafted  ex- 
tension of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

I  commend  H.R.  1451  to  the  whole 
House  and  urge  Its  adoption. 

AMENDimfT  OPTERED  BY  MR.  AKMKY 

Mr.  ARMET.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendent. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Armey:  Page 
44,  after  line  15,  Insert  the  following  (and 
redesignate  references  and  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly): 

SEC.  ».  LIMITATION  ON   USE  OF  APPROPRIATED 
FUNDS. 

Section  303  of  ttie  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  (42  U.S.C.  3023).  as  amended  by  sec- 
tions 18(d),  27(a),  and  28(a),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  title  may  be  used  (llrectly 
or  Indirectly  by  State  agencies  or  area  agen- 
cies on  aging  for  partisan  political  purposes 
or  for  political  lobbying  with  respect  to  leg- 
islation.". 

Mr.  ARMEY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  l>e  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
conceived  this  amendment  I  felt  that 
it  would  be  noncontroversial  and  fully 
expected  It  would  be  agreed  to.  In  my 
estimation,  it  is  not  controversial,  and 
I  think  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress will  want  to  support  it. 

My  amendment  simply  clarifies  in 
statutory  language  our  committee 
intent  with  respect  to  advocacy  activi- 
ties authorized  by  this  legislation. 
There  is  obviously  a  need  for  State 
and  area  agencies  to  conduct  studies 
and  to  make  reports  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  many  of  the  programs 
for  older  Americans.  I  support  the  ex- 
panded advocacy  provisions  in  H.R. 
1451  and  I  expect  that  they  will  result 
In  more  rational  and  helpful  policies. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  the 
advocacy  language  Is  so  broad  that  it 
may  result  In  the  public  financing  of 
political  lobbying  activities.  No  restric- 
tion whatsoever  Is  placed  on  State  and 
area  agencies  as  they  represent  the  In- 
terests of  older  Americans  and  recom- 
mend program  changes. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  to  pre- 
vent these  agencies  from  attempting 
to  influence  the  outcome  of  elections, 
pay  the  expenses  of  political  organiza- 
tions or  lobby  or  against  specific  pieces 
of  legislation. 

Clearly  this  is  not  what  we  intend  to 
use  tax  money  for.  The  committee  has 
acknowledged  these  concerns  in  its 
report,  and  my  amendment  will  simply 
place  a  provision  in  the  statute  prohib- 
iting funds  In  this  act  from  being  used 
for  political  purposes  or  for  political 
lobbying. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  there 
will  be  some  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment, in  part  on  the  basis  that  there  is 
in  the  committee  report  good  language 
that  speaks  to  this  Issue,  language 
that  I  agree  with,  and  language  that  I 
wotild  like  to  codify  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

However,  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween having  it  in  the  law  and  having 
it  in  the  committee  report.  The  fact  Is 
there  are  people  in  State  and  area 
agencies  that  will  use.  if  unbridled. 
Federal  funds  to  advocate  political 
purposes,  the  election  of  candidates  or 
political  issues.  I  would  not  want  to 
bring  somebody  to  court  and  suggest 
that  they  are  guilty  of  having  violated 
report  language.  If  we  put  this  amend- 
ment in  the  law  and  then  support  it 
with  the  report  language,  it  will  be 
clear  to  everyone  what  is  legitimate, 
necessary  and  responsible  advocacy 
that  we  would  hope  to  have  for  our 
older  Americans,  and  what  is  blatant 
political  lobbying  and  forbidden  by 
the  law. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  what  the  gentleman  is 
intending  to  do  here  is  to  give  legisla- 
tive backing  to  the  committee  lan- 
guage; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  The  genUeman 
does  not  intend  to  make  it  any  broader 
than  those  items  which  were  con- 
tained within  the  committee  report 
language;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 

l*GCt 

Bir.  JEFFORDS.  I  think  it  would  be 
appropriate  at  this  time  if  we  read  into 
the  Record  what  the  committee  lan- 
guage is  on  this  so  that  It  Is  absolutely 
clear  what  the  gentleman  Intends  to 
do,  and  I  will  do  that. 

I  will  quote  from  page  11  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  the  paragraph  under 
"Advocacy."  skipping  the  first  sen- 
tence: 

The  Committee  does  not  Intend  to  permit 
area  agencies  on  aging  to  use  federal  funds 
for  the  following  purposes:  (1)  attempts  to 
influence  the  outcomes  of  any  federal,  state 
or  local  election,  referendum,  initiative  or 
similar  procedure  through  in  kind  or  cash 
contributions,  endorsements,  publicity  or 
similar  activity;  (2)  attempts  to  establish, 
administer,  contribute  to,  or  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  a  political  party,  campaign,  politi- 
cal action  committee,  or  other  organization 
established  for  the  puri>ose  of  influencing 
the  outcomes  of  elections:  or  (3)  attempts  to 
influence  the  outcome  of  federal  or  state 
legislation  through  lobbying  which  would 
result  in  specific  amounts  of  funds  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act  being  used  solely 
to  accomplish  a  lobbying  objective  other 
than  reviewing,  monitoring,  evaluating,  and 
commenting  on  federal,  state,  and  local 
plans,  budgets,  regulations,  programs,  laws. 
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ItTtaL  iMmr*"!*  poUdca  and  acttoiw  whtch 
•Ifaet  or  may  aHect  older  IndlvlduaJa.  or 
oUier  tban  reoommendliit  any  chancea  In 
■ueh  plam.  bud«eU,  re«ulatlona,  procrams. 
lawa.  lertaa.  h«arlnsa.  poUde^  and  acUon. 

That  !■  the  end  of  the  committee 
lADguMV  which  I  think  Is  appropriate 
here.  All  the  genUeman  Intends  to  do 
Is  to  give  legislative  authority  to  be 
able  to  enforce  those  provisions  in  the 
committee  report,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ARMET.  The  gentleman  Is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  JKFPORD8.  Then  certainly 
with  that  understanding  and  the  real- 
taatkn  that  we  have  established  a  leg- 
islative history,  and  that  the  gentle- 
man is  cont«""'"g  to  do  nothing  other 
than  endorse  those  provisions  which 
were  delineated  within  the  committee 
Tvoatt,  and  any  att«npts  to  go  beyond 
It  would  not  be  within  the  sUtutory 
authority.  I  would  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [B4r.  Armst] 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Jiffokds  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Aaionr  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  addlUonal  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  his  support.  ^  ^  .^,    ,    j« 

Let  me  say  again  that  this  Is  de- 
signed to  protect  and  encourage,  as 
the  legislation  does,  advocacy  for  older 
Americans,  while  clearly  delineating 
where  advocacy  ends  and  where  politi- 
cal acUvlty  begins.  The  report  lan- 
guage I  think  is  very  clear  on  this.  The 
bill  simply  codifies  it  so  people  who 
trespass  against  the  intent  of  this  law 
will  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
violations  they  perpetrate  and  the  re- 
sponse that  they  will  receive  under  the 
law. 

I  ask  swift  consideration  of  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  beUeve  it  to  be 
controversial.  I  thli^  it  Is  something 
we  can  all  agree  to.  I  think  it  will  in 
the  final  analysis,  provide  for  better. 
more  fair  service  to  our  older  Ameri- 
cans and  for  a  cleaner  political  envi- 
ronment. 

I  thank  the  committee  for  its  time 
and  hope  that  we  can  have  a  quick 
passage  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  attempted  to 
address  this  problem  in  committee  and 
we  did  put  strong  report  language  In. 
But  the  language  which  is  given  to  us 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [B4r. 
Amckt].  really  puts  limiUtions  I  think 
that  treat  many  of  those  people  in- 
volved in  these  programs  as  unemanci- 
pated  children  or  in  some  like  fashion. 
For  example,  under  the  gentleman's 
language,  if  a  group  gathered  at  a 
senior  citizens'  center  receiving  funds 
here  and  decided  to  communicate  with 
their  Congress,  urging  the  Congress  to 
renew  the  Older  Americans  Act.  and 
any  assistance  was  given  by  anyone 


there,  the  mimeograph  machine  was 
used  or  a  piece  of  paper  used,  they 
would  then  be  indirectly  at  least  using 
those  funds  to  ask  us  to  renew  the 
very  act  that  enabled  them  to  be 
where  they  are.  I  think  that  goes  way 
beyond  what  we  have  in  our  language 
here,  which  clearly  forbids  theia  to  get 
Involved  in  any  partisan  poUtlcal  ac- 
Uvlties. 

But  I  think  to  deny  them  the  right 
to  address  the  Congress,  asking  the 
Congress  to  renew  a  program,  to 
strengthen  a  program,  clearly  is  treat- 
ing them  as  chUdren.  The  language  I 
think  is  language  which  I  would  be 
happy  to  look  at  some  other  time  In 
some  other  place  and  see  what  the 
gentleman  is  trying  to  get  at,  but  the 
language  gets  at  more  than  what  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  saying  here  on 
the  floor  he  intends  to  do. 

Mr.  ARMET.  Idr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Bir.  KILDEE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  lan- 
guage does  not  prohibit  anybody  from 
any  of  these  agencies  from  addressing 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  any  con- 
cern they  might  have.  What  it  does 
prohibit  though  is  the  expenditure  of 
these  Federal  fimds  that  are  author- 
ized by  us  for  the  programs  dealing 
with  the  needs  of  the  older  Americans. 
These  funds  should  be  used  for 
those  purposes,  not  for  advocacy  pur- 
poses on  behalf  of  the  agency  person- 
nel that  administer  the  program.  If 
they  want  to  contact  us,  let  them  do  it 
as  other  American  citizens  do  it.  on 
their  own  time  and  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, not  on  time  and  expending 
funds  funded  by  the  American  taxpay- 
ers. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  go  back  again  to  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  used  the  word 
"indirectly, "  and  used  "political  lobby- 
ing," with  respect  to  legislation.  That 
is  all  encompassing.  If  they  were  to 
say  at  a  senior  citizen  center,  that  the 
Older  Americans  Act  is  up  for  renewal 
and  we  should  be  contacting  Congress 
urging  that  renewal.  I  think  that  is 
perfectly  proper.  To  use  a  scrap  of 
paper  that  was  purchased  then  with 
these  funds  would  be  a  violation  under 
the  gentleman's  language,  I  think  we 
are  clearly  going  beyond  what  the  gen- 
tleman himself  intends  to  do  with  the 
language  here. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  has  difficulty  with  the  lan- 
guage, would  he  be  willing  to  accept  as 
a  substitute  taking  the  language  that 
is  in  the  committee  report  and  putting 
that  in  the  statute? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  would  have  to  see 
where  that  would  fit  into  the  statute. 


Mr.  TAUKE.  We  would  simply  add  a 
section  to  the  sUtute  to  clarify  what 
we  mean. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  If  the  gentleman 
could  withdraw  his  amendment  for 
some  time  and  come  back  to  that  so 
that  we  could  see  where  that  would  fit 
In  and  how  we  would  fit  that  into  the 
sUtute.  I  would  be  glad  to  look  at 
that.  But  it  is  difficult  now  to  see  ex- 
actly where  this  would  fit  In  and  what 
it  might  limit  here. 
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I  have  no  serious  problem  with  the 
report  langiiage.  It  is  a  question  of 
how  we  fit  that  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Aaianrl. 

lii.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

It  seems  fairly  obvious  to  me  that 
my  amendment,  after  it  is  enacted  into 
law,  win  be  supported  by  this  very 
report  language.  Now,  if  we  should  for 
some  reason  fall  to  pass  this  amend- 
ment, we  will  then  have  the  report 
language  but  it  would  have  no  weight 
of  legislative  authority  behind  it.  So 
that,  indeed,  the  way  to  spell  out  the 
chapter  and  verse  to  my  amendment  Is 
the  report  language  and  my  amend- 
ment codifies  that  so  that  it  does  have 
the  weight  of  law  and  we  do  have  some 
way  of  enforcing  these  restrictions  on 
these  agency  personnel  so  they  will 
use  these  resources  as  we  intended  to 
administer  the  programs  for  the  older 
Americans  as  we  hope  they  will. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Again,  if  we  could  take 
some  time— and  I  am  trying  to  be  ac- 
commodating here,  trying  to  see  what 
we  can  achieve,  I  clearly  want  to  make 
sure  if  we  inject  this  language  into  the 
bill  itself  that  it  is  Injected  properly 
and  not  Improperly,  not  in  the  wrong 
section  and  without  the  right  connec- 
tiv6s  ticrc 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
KiLDEEl  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Kildee 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KILDEI].  I  think  we  could  take 
some  time  to  see  whether  that  could 
be  determined. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  wTT.ninr  i  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  BiAGGil. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  subject  came 
under  discussion  during  the  delibera- 
tions within  the  committee.  I  share 
the  concerns  that  the  maker  of  this 
amendment  had,  because  we  experi- 
enced over  the  past  many  abuses  of 
employees  or  people  who  were  the  re- 
cipients of  Federal  funds  engaging  in 


outrageous  political  conduct.  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  subsequently  ad- 
dressed the  question  and  currently  the 
law  prohibits  the  polltlcial  activity,  at 
least  as  I  view  political  activity.  The 
concerns  of  many  Members,  as  well  as 
myself.  I  believe  were  addressed  in  the 
language  in  the  report.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  went  beyond  what  the  Members 
had  expressed  during  the  committee 
deliberations. 

I  have  looked  at  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  I  talked  to  him  be- 
forehand and.  as  I  say.  I  really  have 
no  real  problem  in  having  this  accept- 
ed into  the  legislation  except  when  I 
looked  at  the  amendment  on  lines  8 
and  9.  it  says  for  political  lobbying 
with  respect  to  legislation. 

Well.  I  think  we  had  better  stop  and 
pause  and  look  at  that  as  a  red  light. 
Political  lobbying  with  respect  to  legis- 
lation, that  means  no  area  agency  rep- 
resentative, no  employee,  no  senior 
can  come  and  lobby  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Well,  that  is  outrageous. 

The  gentleman  suggests  that  they 
do  It  on  their  own  time.  That  is  not  re- 
alistic and  frankly  I  would  oppose  it. 
We  are  talking  about  a  whole  network 
of  people  involved  with  an  Issue,  an 
issue  that  is  of  great  concern  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  Congress  which 
has  responded  to  these  concerns. 

Why  have  we  responded  so  effective- 
ly in  the  past.  Incrementally,  year 
after  year.  Congress  after  Congress? 
Because  we  had  an  Imput  from  the 
aging  network,  from  every  area, 
formal.  Informal,  employee,  nonem- 
ployee.  fimded.  nonf unded.  That  input 
Is  critical.  You  would  have  to  regard 
that  as  political  lobbying  for  legisla- 
tion. I  would.  I  do  not  know  if  any 
member  could  consider  it  other  than 
that.  That  language  in  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  devastating. 

On  the  basis  of  that,  I  would  oppose 
vigorously,  vigorously  the  amendment. 
It  would  be  regressive  to  have  this 
kind  of  amendment  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey]. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's concern,  both  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  New  York.  But  let 
me  again  remind  you  that  the  legisla- 
tion does  have  advocacy  language  In  It. 
It  is  good  language.  The  report  lan- 
guage places  some  restrictions  on  that. 

Again,  what  I  am  saying  is  that  this 
does  not  prohibit  anybody  who  is  a 
person  in  an  agency  or  an  older  Ameri- 
can from  political  activity.  It  prevents 
them  from  using  these  federally  ap- 
propriated funds  for  these  political  ac- 
tivities as  opposed  to  administering 
the  programs  that  we  hereby  author- 
ize for  our  older  Americans. 


I  think  the  verbalized  example  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  gave  is 
a  bit  of  an  overstatement  of  a  concern 
or  a  fear.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
reasonable  people  will  have  legislative 
guidelines  to  go  by,  backed  with  the 
report  language  if  we  pass  this  amend- 
ment. If  we  do  not  pass  this  amend- 
ment I  am  afraid  that  we  leave  people 
a  very  broad  loophole  within  which  to 
work  in  their  agencies  for  their  own 
purposes  rather  than  the  purposes  we 
Intend,  which  are  to  administer  these 
programs  for  our  older  Americans. 

That  unfortunately  Is  a  problem  we 
do  have  on  occasion. 

I  think  it  is  most  grossly  unjust  to 
the  older  Americans. 

The  CHAIR&IAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
KiLOEB]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Biaggi  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Kildee  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Biaggi]. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  further. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  heard  what  the 
maker  of  the  amendment  has  said,  but 
he  has  not  responded  to  the  basis  for 
my  principal  objections.  He  has  not 
said  one  word  with  relation  to  those.  I 
think  my  colleagues  should  luider- 
stand  the  gravity  of  these  particular 
words.  You  are  halting  the  entire  leg- 
islative process.  We  are  not  the  exclu- 
sive portion  of  the  legislative  process. 
There  are  people  out  there  who  par- 
ticipate In  the  legislative  process. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  our 
product  legislatively  could  hardly  be 
considered  comprehensive  and  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  unless  we  had 
the  input  of  people  who  live  through 
it  on  a  day-by-day  basis. 

That  language  says  "no  political  lob- 
bying with  respect  to  legislation." 
Well,  who  would  come  through  those 
corridors?  Would  the  teachers  be  al- 
lowed to  come?  Would  the  hospital 
people  be  allowed  to  come?  Would  the 
educatloiud  people  be  allowed  to  come 
If  this  was  applied  to  every  piece  of 
legislation  that  came  before  us?  Of 
course  not. 

The  only  people  who  will  be  able  to 
ply  these  corridors  would  be  the  pro- 
fessionals who  are  out  there  represent- 
ing clients.  This  language,  this  amend- 
ment I  regret,  because  I  am  sympa- 
thetic to  the  gentleman's  purpose, 
have  said  that  and  I  have  felt  that  way 
years  ago  when  there  was  outrageous 
and  scandalous  conduct  on  the  part  of 
recipients  of  Federal  funding.  That 
was  corrected.  We  do  not  have  a  prob- 
lem here  to  that  extent.  The  language 
in  the  report  is  strong  language.  I 
assure  you  the  aging  network  people 
will  understand  that  language  better, 
perhaps,  than  many  of  the  people  on 


the  Hill  and  they  wlU  work  within  the 
parameters  described  by  this  language. 

Ladles  and  gentleman,  this  is  one 
amendment  that  should  go  down  to  ig- 
nominious defeat,  because  you  know 
the  Impact  of  It  and  you  know  the  con- 
sequences. If  you  pass  it  here,  you  will 
be  passing  It  on  every  other  piece  of 
legislation  that  comes  up  and  the 
whole  legislative  process  will  be  dis- 
rupted. I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  KILDEX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oper- 
ate very  often  on  the  principle  "tf  it 
works,  don't  try  to  fix  it." 

I  do  not  see  any  real  serious  prob- 
lems out  there.  I  do  see  some  problems 
admittedly,  both  with  the  mandatory 
language  of  Mr.  Armey  and  some  pos- 
sible problems  with  report  language, 
which  we  all  admit  is  softer  in  nature 
and  less  offensive  in  nature.  I  d^  see 
some  possible  problems  there.  I  can 
see.  for  example,  in  my  State  and  in 
many  of  your  States  you  have  what  is 
called  "Senior  Power  Day."  They  will 
go  to  the  State  legislature  and  advo- 
cate certain  things  to  be  done.  Are  we 
going  to  tell  them  that  they  cannot 
use  anthlng  directly  or  indirectly,  that 
they  caimot  use  this  for  "Senior 
Power  Day."  They  may  have  some- 
thing in  their  packet  of  materials  that 
"there  may  be  an  attempt  to  remove 
an  exemption  or  decrease  the  ex«np- 
tion  for  school  taxes  for  senior  citi- 
zens"? I  think  that  we  are  treating 
these  people  like  children,  like  un- 
emancipated  childreiL 

I  will  admit,  because  I  think  this  is 
so  important,  that  even  the  report  lan- 
guage which  we  all  know  is  not  as  en- 
forceable as  the  general  Intent  of  Con- 
gress, that  that  Is  not  perfectly  craft- 
ed, a  little  better  crafted  than  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Armey.  So  I  would  object 
to  even  putting  the  report  language  in 
the  bill.  I  worthed  with  Mr.  Armey 
before.  He  and  I  have  worked  out 
many  things  before.  I  will  be  glad  to 
work  with  him  when  he  can  show  me 
what  problem  exists  so  that  we  can 
attack  that  problem  and  not  attack 
some  problem  that  will  be  a  legislative 
concern  of  senior  citizens. 

I  think  that  is  what  we  would  be 
doing  If  we  tried  to  do  this. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  (Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members.  I  hope 
that  we  do  not  try  to  modify  the 
Armey  amendment.  I  would  hope  that 
this  amendment  would  be  adopted  in 
its  present  form.  Now.  you  all  know  I 
do  not  always  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  But  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  says  "If  it  works,  don't 
fix  it."  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  and  others 
present  law.  section  305(1  )(d)  which 
says,  "Area  agencies  on  aging  shall 
serve  as  an  effective  and  visible  advo- 
cate for  the  elderly  by  reviewing  and 
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oommoiUnc  upon  all  State  plans, 
budgets,  policies,  which  affect  the  el- 
derly and  provMlnc  technical  assist- 
ance to  any  agency,  organisation  or  as- 
sociation or  individual  representing 
the  needs  of  the  elderly."  b  that  not 
enough?  Why  do  we  have  to  go  above 
and  beyond  the  present  law? 

I  will  tell  you  what  will  happen  here, 
bwaauso  it  happoided  with  other  agen- 
cies like  this,  in  particular  the  commu- 
nity acUon  programs. 

I  was  one  of  those  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  had  all  the  community 
action  agencies  in  my  district  in  1981. 
1982.  and  in  1983  not  serving  the  poor 
as  they  were  supposed  to  be  doing,  but 
rather  conducting  political  lobbying 
fiMnp^ignii  on  proposed  Federal  budg- 
ets up  and  down  my  district.  They 
were  spending  aU  their  time  producing 
brochures,  holding  conferences,  send- 
ing out  mailings  trying  to  stir  up 
people  to  be  for  or  against  a  Reagan 
budget  or  a  Democratic  budget  or 
something  else  and  not  doing  the  func- 
tions they  were  intended  to  do  by  this 
Congress.  Now,  that  is  a  problem. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  what  we 
are  doing  here  today. 

We  are  trying  to  reauthorize  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  In  the  process  of 
reauthorlsing  that  act,  we  have  al- 
ready created  a  new  in-home  frail  serv- 
ices act;  we  have  already  adopted  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Wnk\  to  deal  with  el- 
derly abuse.  We  are  trying  to  create  a 
nimiber  of  new  directives  and  initia- 
tives for  our  older  Americans  when  we 
all  know  that  in  the  process  we  are  not 
going  to  have  any  kind  of  significant. 
11  any.  increased  funding  to  do  that. 
So  to  suggest  above  and  beyond  that 
we  should  tell  our  area  agencies  on 
aging  to  drop  all  of  that  and  get  into 
the  lobbying  business  is  Just  sending 
the  wrong  f'g"*'*  from  this  Congress. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York,  my 
good  friend,  says  "WeU,  If  they  do  not 
do  it.  who  wiU?"  WeU,  I  ask  every 
Member  of  this  Congress  to  reflect  on 
the  last  amendment,  the  debate  on  the 
Tauke  amendment.  No  less  than  13 
senior  citizens  organizations  have  lob- 
bled  this  Congress  on  the  last  amend- 

n»*nt.  „  ^ 

I  do  not  think  we  have  to  tell  Gov- 
ernment workers  on  Government  time 
that  they  need  to  go  lobby  senior  citi- 
zens. There  are  already  some  13  senior 
citizen  organizations  out  there  doing 
Just  that.  If  you  do  not  know  who  they 
are  let  me  read  them  to  you:  The 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, probably  the  most  respected 
senior  citizen  organization  around,  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
the  National  Association  of  SUte 
Units  on  Aging,  the  National  Coimcll 
of  Older  Americans,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties.  The  National 
Association  of  Regional  Councils,  the 
National  Association  of  Area  Agencies 
on  Aging,  the  Gerontological  Society 


of  America,  the  Older  Women's 
League,  the  VUlers  Advocacy  Associa- 
tion, the  Gray  Panthers,  the  American 
Association  of  Development  Organiza- 
tions, and  the  Catholic  Golden  Age. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  need  to.  In  a 
time  of  limited  resources  and  high 
budget  deficits  pass  a  new  provision 
telling  Government  employers  on  Gov- 
ernment funds  to  get  into  the  business 
of  political  lobbying  when  we  have 
this  kind  of  a  network  out  there  who 
work  for  senior  citizens  In  the  private 
sector? 

I  suggest  that  we  all  support  the 
Armey  amendment  and  support  it  very 
strongly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

AMXIfDKXIlT  OrratZD  ST  MB.  JXTTOMM  AS  A 
gUSSTITUTS  rOS  TRS  AMXHSlfXirr  omssB  BY 
MB.  ABMZT 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  jKrroBoa  bs  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Abmbt:  Page  44.  after  line  15.  Insert  the 
following  (and  redesignate  referenises  and 
succeeding  sections  accordingly): 

SEC.  ».   UMfTATION  ON   USE  OF  APMIOPBIATED 
PUNDS. 

Section  303  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  (42  U.S.C.  3023).  as  amended  by  sec- 
tions 18(d).  27(a),  and  28(a).  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

■■(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  title  may  be  used  for  the 
following  purposes:  1)  attempts  to  Influence 
the  outcomes  of  any  federal.  sUte  or  local 
election,  referendum,  initiative  or  similar 
procedure  through  in  kind  or  cash  contribu- 
tions, endorsements,  publicity  or  similar  ac- 
tivity: 2)  attempts  to  establish,  administer, 
contribute  to.  or  pay  the  expenses  of  a  polit- 
ical party,  campaign,  political  action  com- 
mittee, or  other  organization  established  for 
the  purpose  of  Influencing  the  outcomes  of 
elections:  or  3)  attempU  to  influence  the 
outcome  of  federal  or  sUte  legislation 
through  lobbying  which  would  result  in  spe- 
cific amounts  of  funds  under  this  Act  being 
used  solely  to  accomplish  a  lobbying  objec- 
tive other  than  reviewing,  monitoring,  eval- 
uating, and  commenting  on  federal,  state, 
and  local  plans,  budgets,  regulations,  pro- 
grams, laws,  levies,  hearings,  policies  and  ac- 
tions which  affect  or  may  affect  older  Indi- 
viduals, or  other  than  recommending  any 
changes  In  such  plans,  budgets,  regulations, 
programs,  laws,  levies,  hearings,  poUclea. 
and  actions.". 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  would  like  to 
offer  this  substitute  so  that  everybody 
knows  exactly  where  we  stand  and 
what  it  is  we  are  trying  to  do.  What  it 
is  basically  is  the  committee  report 


language  put  into  the  form  that  it  can 
go  Into  the  statute. 
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When  we  disctissed  this  in  commit- 
tee, it  was  agreed  that  we  would  put  In 
a  report  what  we  meant  when  we  said 
we  wanted  to  restrict  the  lobbying  ac- 
tivities of  people  working  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  and  being  funded 
by  it. 

I  read  that  language  before:  I  do  not 
intend  to  read  it  again,  but  let  us  get 
down  to  the  real  essence  of  what  we 
are  arguing  about.  The  question  is  to 
whether  or  not  the  committee  will 
stand  by  the  committee  report  lan- 
guage, and  whether  or  not  they  will 
restrict  the  activities  and  ensure  that 
the  funds  are  used  for  the  purposes 
for  which  the  statute  Intended  the 
funds  to  be  used,  or  whether  they  can 
be  used  for  other  matters  with  respect 
to  advocacy  or  lobbying  efforts. 

This  language  is  identical  to  what 
the  majority  wrote  into  the  committee 
report  and  It  merely  sets  forth  those 
particular  activities  which  are  pro- 
scribed and  allowed. 

I  think  we  ought  to  get  a  vote  on  the 
precise  Issues  which  we  are  talking 
about  here  and  find  out  whether  or 
not  the  committee  will  stand  by  and 
make  enforceable  that  language  which 
they  had  in  the  committee  report 
which  they  said  was  appropriate  and 
accurate  and  desirable  from  the  per- 
spective of  ensuring  that  the  funds  are 
utlized  for  the  purposes  Intended. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr,  Jkp- 
poRDs]  has  offered  a  substitute  which 
is  an  amendment,  then,  to  the  Armey 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Then  if  we  vote  on 
that,  then  we  will  vote  on  the  Armey 
amendment,  as  substituted? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  is  correct. 
There  would  be  two  votes  on  that. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
JeftorosI. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  support  the 
substitute  as  being  better  than  the 
Armey  language. 

I  will  grant  you  that  the  report  lan- 
guage was  not  to  my  keenest  liking  at 
the  time  It  was  written,  but  was  the 
result  of  a  great  deal  of  compromise 
back  and  forth.  But  it  is  less  offensive, 
and  I  think  less  limiting  than  is  the 
Armey  language,  but  I  still  think  it 
could  have  problems  for  such  things  as 
Senior  Power  Day,  which  I  am  very 
concerned  about. 


What  I  would  suggest  to  those  who 
support  the  committee  bill  is  that  we 
vote  yes  on  the  gentleman's  substitute 
and  then,  after  that,  vote  not  on  the 
Armey  amendment,  as  substituted. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  chairman  is  design- 
ing, but  let  me  characterize  it  in  cap- 
sule form. 

The  substitute  is  the  lesser  of  two 
evils.  In  the  end,  if  the  substitute  is 
adopted,  and  it  probably  will  be,  then 
that  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
that  the  substitute  is  an  improvement 
over  the  original  and  hope  that  the 
substitute  Is  adopted.  Actually,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Kildke]  were  not  as  open  and  honest 
as  he  is  and  were  more  diabolical,  he 
would  want  the  substitute  to  be  de- 
feated so  that  the  underlying  amend- 
ment would  be  more  easily  defeated, 
but  he  is  a  more  straightforward 
Member  than  some  others. 

In  either  case,  though,  what  we  have 
Is  an  effort  to  get  the  elderly  to  be 
quiet  while  they  are  getting  cut.  We 
have  heard  from  previous  speakers 
that  we  do  not  have  the  resources,  et 
cetera.  We  do  not  have  the  resources 
because  this  Congress  decides  not  to 
have  the  resotut%s.  If  we  do  not  have 
the  resources.  It  is  because  Members 
put  the  money  into  SDI  and  a  war  In 
Nicaragua  and  therefore,  do  not  have 
it  for  the  elderly.  God  did  not  decide 
that;  the  Members  of  this  House,  by 
their  votes,  will  decide  whether  we 
have  a  few  million  more  for  some  addi- 
tions In  these  programs,  as  opposed  to 
billions  being  wasted  elsewhere  in  the 
budget. 

It  seems  to  me  entirely  legitimate 
for  elderly  people  and  for  those  who 
woriL  with  them  to  be  able  to  say  so.  I 
think  the  reason  there  Is  such  sensitiv- 
ity about  "lobbying"  right  now— of 
course,  we  do  not  want  public  employ- 
ees to  lobby.  The  Pentagon  would 
never  think  of  lobbying.  Oh.  heavens 
no.  or  other  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  reason  for  the  sensitivity  is  that 
Members  are  unhappy  about  what 
they  know  is  going  to  continue  to 
happen,  that  there  will  be  cutbacks, 
there  will  be  programs  established  but 
not  funded,  and  people  do  not  want 
the  intended  beneficiaries  in  these 
programs  to  tcnow  that  they  are  being 
deprived. 

So  Members  who  are  prepared  to.  In 
general,  be  great  friencls  of  the  elder- 
ly, but  in  specific,  cut  back  on  the  pro- 
grams that  help  them,  do  not  want 
anyone  to  point  out  that  disparity. 


I  hope  that,  while  the  substitute  is 
adopted  as  being  less  of  an  obstacle  to 
free  and  open  political  discussion,  we 
do  not  prevent  the  elderly  and  those 
who  work  with  them  from  being  out- 
spoken in  letting  people  know.  Mem- 
bers who  are  not  embarrassed  about 
how  they  are  going  to  have  to  vote  will 
not  have  to  worry  about  what  the  el- 
derly say  about  them. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr,  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  speaks  very  rapidly  and  some- 
times it  is  hard  to  get  the  drift  of  what 
he  has  to  say. 

But  I  gathered  from  his  comments 
that  either  he  was  discussing  the  sub- 
stance of  the  amendment  or  my 
motive  for  offering  the  amendment, 
and  as  near  as  I  can  tell  from  his  com- 
ments, in  either  case,  he  was  wrong 
and  continues  to  be  so. 

Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry  that  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey],  finds  It  hard 
to  keep  up.  I  will  assure  him  that  it 
will  be  available  to  him  to  read  at  his 
own  pace  in  tomorrow's  Record. 

I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  it  with  him 
after  he  has  read  it. 

Mi.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Tauke).   

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
to  say  that  I  was  very  distressed  about 
the  gentleman's  comments  about  the 
Jeffords  amendment.  We  have  tried  to 
work  on  this  legislation  in  a  spirit  of 
bipartisanship  and  trust. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Kildee]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Taitke  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kildee  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lan- 
guage in  the  committee  report  was  the 
result  of  considerable  work  and  com- 
promise and  now,  when  language  is 
being  put  into  statute  to  do  essentially 
what  everybody  said  they  were  going 
to  do  in  the  course  of  the  discussions 
about  this  legislation,  now  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  back  away  from  the  lan- 
guage. 

I  guess  that  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
calls  into  question  the  kind  of  atmos- 
phere In  which  we  have  been  working 
all  this  time. 

If  we  cannot  stand  behind  the  agree- 
ments, then  I  think  we  are  in  some  se- 
rious trouble  as  we  move  forward  with 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  knows  that  I 
was  not  extremely  happy  over  the  lan- 


guage In  the  report,  but  I  recognized 
also  that  which  all  of  us  recognized, 
that  we  all  know  that  report  language 
Is  not  as  binding  as  language  in  the 
bill  and  I  can  understand  the  reason, 
then,  why  Mr.  Armet  wanted  to  put 
something  in  the  bill. 

But  I  was  not,  as  you  well  know,  not 
entirely  happy  with  the  language  In 
the  report  and  still  have  that  unhappi- 
ness  and  I  am  sharing  that  with  you. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  ISx.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  rather  bi- 
zarre situation.  First  of  all.  we  have  a 
bill  in  front  of  us  that  rather  explicit- 
ly provides  for  and  authorizes  the  use 
of  Federal  fimds  for  political  and  lob- 
bying activities  when,  on  page  35  of 
the  legislation,  it  authorizes  the  use  of 
those  funds  for  representing  the  inter- 
ests of  older  individuals  by  reviewing, 
monitoring,  evaluating  and  comment- 
ing on  Federal,  State,  and  local  plans, 
budgets  regulations,  programs,  laws 
and  levies,  hearings,  policies  and  ac- 
tions. The  legislation  clearly  author- 
izes, as  it  Is  drafted,  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  lobbying  and  advocacy  ac- 
tivities, and  the  legislation  is  silent  on 
whether  those  funds  can  be  used  for 
partisan  political  activities. 

Mr.  Armet  then  offers  a  very  clear 
amendment,  as  Mr.  Jeffords  is  also 
clear  in  his  substitute,  to  prohibit 
those  funds. 

The  authors  and  sponsors  of  the  bill 
itself  said  that  they  were  in  favor  of 
prohibiting  the  use  of  those  funds  for 
lobbying  and  partisan  political  activi- 
ties by  the  report  that  accompanied 
the  bill. 

So  the  bill  that  is  before  us  conflicts 
with  the  committee  report,  so  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords] 
simply  takes  the  language  that  the 
committee  majority  had  already  draft- 
ed in  their  committee  report  saying 
what  they  had  Intended  to  mean  in 
the  bill  and  puts  it  into  the  bill.  It 
seems  to  me  it  should  be  simply  almost 
not  debatable,  but  if  there  is  some  am- 
biguity, then  the  committee  majority 
should  be  in  favor  of  putting  In  the 
legislation  what  they  had  said  they 
were  for  in  the  committee  bill. 

Advocacy  and  involvement  are  good 
items.  Benevolent  community  involve- 
ment and  citizens,  individuals  com- 
menting on  legislation  and  being  in- 
volved in  politics  is  a  good  thing. 

a  1355 

It  is  not  a  good  thing  to  use  Federal 
funds  to  do  It.  It  is  something  that  I 
think  this  House  is  not  in  favor  of. 
should  not  be  in  favor  of;  and  the 
public  should  not  be  in  favor  of,  so  the 
issue  becomes  clear. 

If  the  Members  are  in  favor  of  advo- 
cacy and  lobbying  and  political  activi- 
ties by  private  citizens  and  private  or- 
ganizations, then  vote  for  the  Armey 
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amendment  m  substituted  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  IMr.  Jnromosl. 

II  the  Members  »re  In  favor  of  Fed- 
eral funds  being  collected  from  all  the 
taxpayers,  then  being  used  to  lobby 
legislators  and  perhaps  to  be  Involved 
In  poUtlcal  campaigns,  then  vote  for 
the  amendment;  and  If  the  Members 
are  In  favor  of  Its  committee  of  juris- 
dlctton  saying  exactly  what  It  means 
when  It  puts  out  a  committee  report, 
that  then  the  gentleman  on  the  floor 
attempts  to  make  that  committee 
report  enforceable,  then  the  Members 
should  also  vote  for  the  amendment, 
because  all  the  amendment  does  with 
the  Jeffords  subsUtute  Is.  It  takes  the 
language  that  the  tttonaon  of  the  bill 
had  said  they  were  for  and  puts  It  Into 
the  statute.  ^    ,  ,,  _j 

I  urge  a  "yes"  vote  for  the  Jeffords 
substitute  for  the  Armey  amendment, 
the  original  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  IMr.  Jettords]  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  AiuiETl.  ^   ^^ 

The  question  was  taken;  and  tne 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  It. 

laOOUtlBVOTS 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  352.  noes 
S7.  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
42.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  1S3] 
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Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Ms. 
OAKAR.  and  Mr.  RODINO  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  VOLKMER.  SKAOGS.  and 
DONALD  E.  LUKENS  changed  their 
votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey],  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 
So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  the  bill? 

AMEifDMKirr  ormin)  by  mr.  roybal 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  orfered  by  Mr.  Roybal:  Pa«e 
60,  after  line  17,  Insert  the  following  (and 
redesignate  references  and  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly): 

SBC.  M.  HOME  CAKE  ASSISTANCE  PILOT  PROJECTS. 

(a)  AoTHoamr  roR  Pilot  Projects.— Part 
B  of  title  IV.  as  amended  by  sections  30  and 
31,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"HOMI  CARE  ASSISTANCE  PILOT  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  439.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  con- 
duct, directly  or  through  contracts,  pilot 
prelects  In  not  fewer  than  6  States  repre- 
senting both  urban  and  rural  populations, 
to  determine  the  most  effective  methods  to 
assist  older  Individuals  who  are  consumers 
of  home  care.  Such  methods  shall— 

"(1)  Include  consumer  education  relating 
to  home  care,  receipt  and  resolution  of  con- 
sumer complaints  regarding  access  to  and 
the  quality  of  home  care,  and  pursuit  of  ap- 
propriate remedies  to  vindicate  the  rights  of 
consumers  relating  to  home  care: 


"(3)  implement  approaches  that  address 
the  unique  needs  of  older  individuals  who 
require  different  types  of  home  care  and 
who  have  different  capacities  to  obtain 
home  care  and  to  vindicate  their  rights  re- 
lating to  home  care: 

"(3)  use  alternative  means  to  assist  older 
individuals  who  receive  home  care  and  older 
individuals  who  wish  to  receive  home  care. 
Including- 

"(A)  State  and  area  ombudsmen; 

"(B)  legal  assistance  agencies: 

"(C)  community  agencies  that  serve  older 
individuals:  and 

"(D)  such  other  entitles  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  specify:  and 

"(4)  be  designed  to  solve  problems  of  older 
individuals  with  respect  to  receiving  home 
care.  Including- 

"(A)  obtaining  access  to  adequate  home 
care,  including  the  availability  of  telephone 
hotlines: 

"(B)  maintaining  confidentiality  with  re- 
spect to  Information  relating  to  older  indi- 
viduals who  receive  or  request  home  care; 

"(C)  enforcing  rights  of  older  Individuals 
with  respect  to  receiving  home  care: 

"(D)  the  avoidance  of  conflicts  of  interest 
by  persons  who  provide  to  older  Individuals 
assistance  of  the  types  described  in  para- 
graph (1): 

"(E)  maximizing  coordination  among  enti- 
tles that  assist  older  individuals  to  obtain 
home  care,  entities  that  license  or  certify 
providers  of  home  care,  legal  assistance 
agencies,  and  law  enforcement  agencies: 

"(F)  the  need  for  Individuals  to  be 
immune  to  liability  for  the  good  faith  per- 
formance of  activities  that  assist  older  Indi- 
viduals with  respect  to  receiving  home  care: 

"(O)  preventing  reprisals  and  retaliation 
by  providers  of  home  care  against  older  Indi- 
viduals, and  against  Individuals  who  assist 
older  Individuals,  with  respect  to  receiving 
home  care:  and 

"(H)  such  other  problems  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  specify. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  the  desirability  and  fea- 
sibility of  providing  assistance  of  the  types 
described  In  subsection  (a)(1)  to  older  Indi- 
viduals with  respect  to  obtaining  medical 
and  supportive  services  provided  In  hospi- 
tals, offices  of  physicians,  long-term  care  fa- 
cilities, and  other  facilities. 

"(c)  Not  later  that  December  31,  IMO,  the 
Commissioner  shall  submit  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  a 
report  containing— 

"(Da  description  of  the  pilot  projects  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (a): 

"(3)  the  findings  of  the  Commissioner 
with  respect  to  the  effectiveness  of  each  of 
such  projects: 

"(3)  the  results  of  the  study  conducted 
under  subsection  (b):  and 

"(4)  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner with  respect  to  the  desirability  Rnd 
feasibility  of- 

"(A)  Implementing  on  a  nationwide  basis  a 
home  care  consumer  assistance  program  of 
the  type  described  In  subsection  (a)(1);  and 

"(B)  Including  In  such  program  similar  as- 
sistance to  older  Individuals  with  respect  to 
obtaining  medical  and  supportive  services 
provided  in  hospitals,  offices  of  physicians, 
long-term  care  facilities,  and  other  facilities. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'home  care'  means — 

"(1)  homemaker  and  home  health  aides; 

"(3)  visiting  and  telephone  reassurance: 

"(3)  chore  maintenance; 

"(4)  In-home  respite  care  for  families,  in- 
cluding adult  day  care; 


"(5)  companion  services;  or 

"(6)  home  health  services.". 

(b)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.- 
Section  431(a)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3037(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)", 

(3)  by  inserting  "(other  than  section  439)" 
after  "this  title",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(3)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1989  and 
1990,  there  Is  authorized  to  t>e  appropriated 
$3,000,000  to  carry  out  section  429.". 

Page  19,  line  3,  strike  "and  438"  and  Insert 
",  438,  and  439". 

Page  33,  line  2,  strike  "and  428"  and  Insert 
",  438.  and  439". 

Page  43,  line  IS,  strike  "and  428"  and 
Insert  ".  428,  and  429". 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  again  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper],  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Biaogi],  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Bohker],  and  myself. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
supported  by  all  the  major  senior  citi- 
zen organizations  in  the  United  States. 
Our  amendment  authorizes  pilot 
projects  to  test  different  ways  and  to 
assist  and  protect  older  home  care  con- 
sumers. Hearings  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  which  I  chair, 
have  highlighted  the  growing  need  for 
home  care  and  a  growing  concern  over 
problems  of  access,  abuse,  and  in- 
fringement of  the  basic  rights  of  home 
care  consumers. 

Most  troubling  of  all  is  the  fact  that 
the  home  consumers,  like  nursing 
home  residents,  have  nowhere  to  turn 
for  help  when  such  problems  arise. 

In  offering  this  amendment,  I  am 
concerned  that  there  may  be  some 
confusion  on  the  part  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  over  what  this  amendment 
does  and  does  not  do.  I  would  like  to 
clarify  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  are 
many  rtimors  circulating  around  that 
this  amemdment  does  a  lot  of  things 
that  it  does  not  do. 

First  of  all,  it  does  not  expand  the 
current  ombudsman  program.  It 
simply  tests  a  number  of  vehicles  for 
providing  the  same  tjrpe  of  assistance 
to  home  care  consumers. 

Second,  it  is  not  a  home  care  quality 
amendment,  as  some  people  are 
saying.  The  pilots  do  not  focus  on  the 
quality  of  home  care. 

I  fully  agree  that  this  is  primarily  a 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  responsibility. 
The  focus  of  the  pilots  Is  not  on  qual- 
ity; but  like  the  current  ombudsman 
program  on  protecting  and  assisting 
consumers  with  problems  they  face 
where  they  are  linked  to  problems  of 
abuse,  access,  quality  or  other  con- 
sumer rights  issues. 

Third,  I  would  like  to  make  clear  it 
is  not  a  medical  care  issue  anymore 
than  the  current  ombudsman  program 
is  today.  The  pilot  projects  focus  on 
the  right  of  home  care  consumers  re- 
gardless of  who  pays  the  bill.  In  fact, 
the  majority  of  problems  home  care 
consumers    face   are   not   related   to 


home  health  care  services,  but  to  prob- 
lems of  unreliable  supportive  services 
in  the  home. 

Finally,  it  does  not  tread  on  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  Medicare  nor  Medicaid. 
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The  role  of  the  act  here,  as  with  the 
Niu-slng  Home  Ombudsman  Program. 
Is  to  protect  consumers  and  the  system 
with  problems  of  access. 

Our  amendment  has  the  full  support 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxmah],  who  is  both  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Aging  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Subconunlttee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  Medicaid 
and  shares  Jurisdictional  responsibility 
for  Medicare. 

With  all  due  respect,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  find  it  troubling  to  think  that  we  can 
support  $25  million  for  a  new  section 
authorizing  home  care  services  but 
may  not  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
help  ensure  consumer  protection  in  re- 
ceiving these  and  other  home  care 
services. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  amendment 
takes  an  important  small  step  In  pro- 
tecting the  interests  and  well-being  of 
home-care  consumers,  a  uniquely  vul- 
nerable group  of  older  persons  living 
throughout  the  United  States. 

This  may  be  something  that  is 
added,  but  it  is  something  that  is  very 
much  needed,  for  these  people  as  con- 
sumers must  be  protected.  This  is  only 
a  pilot  project  that  will  be  started  to 
determine  its  practicability.  I  think 
that  it  will  prove  to  be  practical.  I 
think  that  it  will  also  prove  to  pay  for 
itself  in  the  long  run.  and  that  it  is 
something  that  we  must  definitely 
make  available  to  the  senior  citizen 
community  of  the  United  States  in 
this  instance. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  like  a  lot  of  proposals 
to  be  attached  to  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  this  Is  a  well-intentioned  idea. 
The  only  problem  is  once  again  that  it 
broadens  the  focus  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  and  asks  the  people  who  are 
working  in  the  area  agencies  on  aging 
and  the  State  commissions  on  aging  to 
take  on  tasks  for  which  they  have  no 
particular  skill  or  recurrent  responsi- 
bUity. 

The  amendment  suggests  that  the 
Older  Americans  Act  should  get  into 
the  business  of  monitoring  inhome 
health  care  and  studjing  medical  serv- 
ices provided  in  hospitals.  We  do  not 
have  imder  the  Older  Americans  Act 
right  now  any  involvement  with  Inhos- 
pital  services  or  with  home  health 
services.  But  now  we  are  going  to  get 
the  Older  Americans  Act  mixed  up 
into  this,  too. 

As  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks  in 
the  debate  on  this  legislation,  there  is 
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a  need  to  Umlt  the  focus  of  this  act. 
There  are  a  lot  of  problema  in  the 
world  which  we  would  like  to  solve. 
but  we  cannot  have  every  one  of  them 
solved  as  part  of  this  leglsUUon.  Every 
Ume  you  add  something,  that  means 
that  you  diminish  the  focus  for  some- 
thini  else.  In  this  case  we  are  adding 
an  ombudsman  program  to  monitor 
Inhome  health  care  without  any  testi- 
mony <m  the  Issue  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, without  any  look  at  what  the 
States  are  already  doing  In  this  busi- 
ness, and  without  any  suggestion  that 
I  am  aware  of  that  there  is  indeed  a 
aerlous  problem  in  this  area. 

I  would  be  happy  after  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  this  issue  to 
support  reasonable  leglslaUon  if  neces- 
lary  to  correct  whatever  problems 
exist  If  there  Is  a  problem,  like  we  dis- 
covered several  years  ago  in  nursing 
homes.  I  would  be  one  of  the  first  here 
on  the  floor  saying  that  we  ought  to 
do  something,  and  maybe  it  even 
ought  to  be  part  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  but  right  now  we  do  not  have 
that  kind  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  resist  what  sounds  like  a  good  idea. 
but  which  in  effect  is  one  that  has  not 
been  carefully  thought  out.  and  I 
urge,  therefore,  a  "no"  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

AMSHDMurr  ormiD  >t  urn.  ucrauwoii  to 

THE  AMDmfXHT  omaSD  IT  MB.  KOTBAL 

Mr.  RICBARD80N.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  aerk  read  as  f oUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Richabmow  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roybal; 
Pace  3,  line  23.  after  "shall  submit  to  the", 
and  before  the  words  "and  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,"  strike  the 
words  "Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives."  and  Insert  the  foUowlnr 

"Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  In  the  Rscoao. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor,  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  Aging  I  rise  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  one  offered  by  my 
distinguished  coUeague  from  Califor- 
nia that  acknowledges:  First,  the  ap- 
propriate role  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  in  representing  the  interests  of 
older  Americans  who  are  consumers  of 
home  care  as  well  as  nursing  home 
and  board  and  care  services:  and 
second,  the  appropriate  role  of  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  in  monitoring  the 
quality  of  home  health  and  nursing 
home  care  these  consumers  receive. 
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My  amendment  simply  requires  that 
the  Commissioner  submit  the  report 
on  the  findings  of  the  pilot  proJecU  to 
the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor.  Energy  and  Commerce,  and 
Ways  and  Means  rather  than  to  the 
Speaker.  The  amendment  applies  to 
page  3,  line  22  of  Mr.  Rotbal's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrlelding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  does 
in  fact  correct  the  proposed  amend- 
ment and  legislation  in  general,  and  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  to 
my  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  looked  over 
the  amendment  aiul  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment,  and  I  support 
both. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hate  to  rain  on  the 
gentleman's  parade,  but  I  have  to  tell 
him  that  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
several  problems  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

First,  it  brings  two  new  committees 
into  the  business  of  overseeing  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  Before  this  busi- 
ness has  been  exclusively  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  Now  we  put  it 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  not  only 
Education  and  Labor  but  also  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. I  am  not  sure  if  the  gentleman 
intends  to  do  that,  but  he  does. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  does  not  give  jurisdic- 
tion. It  simply  provides  the  reports;  it 
does  not  alter  the  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  My  understanding,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  is 
that  when  we  specifically  mention 
these  committees  that  we  give  them 
oversight  over  this  particular  aspect  of 
the  act.  and  I  do  not  think  that  we 
want  to  do  that. 

Second.  I  am  not  sure  why  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  want  the  report  to  go 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  so  that  it 
could  be  referred,  for  example,  to  the 
Committee  on  Aging,  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  heads.  Why  is 
the  gentleman  trying  to  keep  the 
Committee  on  Aging  out  of  the  act. 
looking  at  this?  I  am  not  sure  why  the 
gentleman  wants  to  take  it  away  from 
the  Speaker  and  give  it  to  the  commit- 


tees,   but    perhaps    the    gentleman 
wishes  to  explain. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Well,  simply  be- 
cause it  Is  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  on  which  the  gentle- 
man and  I  both  serve,  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  that  I 
think  should  be  the  recipients  of  the 
report.  That  is  all  that  this  amend- 
ment does. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Why  does  the  gentle- 
man not  think  that  the  Speaker  would 
give  us  a  copy  of  the  report? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  think  that 
this  is  an  amendment  that  respects 
the  Jurisdictions  of  the  appropriate 
committees  In  the  House. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  But  the  gentleman  did 
not  think  that  the  Select  Committee 
on  Aging  should  get  a  copy. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  If  the  gentle- 
man feels  that  he  would  like  to  amend 
it  that  way 

Mr.  TAUKE.  If  it  does  not  Ijother 
the  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Aging,  far  be  it  from  me  to  get 
upset  about  it. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  The  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging  sup- 
ports the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richari>- 
som]  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman      from      California      [Mr. 

ROTBALl. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  RoybalI. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

BBCOBOKDVOTB 

Mr.    ROYBAL.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  274,  noes 
115.  not  voting  43.,as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  154] 
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Bocsa 

Boland 

Bonker 

Boreki 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breiuuui 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustuiuuite 

Campbell 

Cardln 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 

ChappeU 

Clarke 

Clay 


Ackerman 


Alexander 

Andenon 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Appletate 

AUlns 

AuColn 

Barnard 

Bates 

BeUenion 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BiaCKl 

BUbray 

BUlrakls 

Boehlert 


Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Coyne 

Darden 

Davis  (MI) 

delaOam 

DePtelo 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DinceU 

DloOuardl 

Dlzon 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 


Downey 

Duncan 

DurUn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Djrsao 

Barly 

Eckart 

ftaeiaun 

EBcUah 

Crdreich 

bpy 


FmmU 


FWstian 
Fish 


FUppo 

Florto 

FocUetta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Rvst 

Oaida 

Oaydoa 

Oejdenaon 

CHMmos 

Oilman 

Oonsales 

Ooodllng 

Oordon 

Orant 

Oray(IL) 

Oray  (PA) 

Oreen 

Ouarini 

BaU(OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Harris 

Batcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Howard 

Hojrer 

Hubbard 

Huduby 

Hughes 

Butto 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (8D> 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontt 

Kanioraki 

Kaptur 

Kasleh 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 


Kolt«r 

Kostmayer 

LAFalce 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

LcMShdA) 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (n.) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

LeTine(CA> 

Lewis  (OA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Lulwn.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin  (NT) 

Martinet 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

MaaoU 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

MeCurdy 

MeOade 

McOrath 

McHuch 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Mfumc 

MiUer  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

Molinarl 

Montcomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT> 

Moniaon  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NIchoto 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

(>wens(DT) 

PanetU 

Pashayan 


Archer 

Armey 

Baker 

Ballenser 

BarUett 

Barton 

BatMnan 

BUley 

Boulter 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Callahan 

Chandler 

Cheney 

Cllncer 

CoaU 

Coble 

Combest 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Ptekett 

Pickle 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

QuUlen 

RahaU 

Rancel 

Ravenel 

Richardson 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 
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Courter 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis  (IL) 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Edwards  (OK) 

Fawell 

Fields 

Prensel 

OmUesly 

OaUo 

Oekas 

Oingrich 

OUckman 

Oradison 

Orandy 


Roe 

Rofera 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

Savace 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulae 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

SlkorsU 

Sislaky 

SkagBB 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slauthter  (NT) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE> 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solan 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staners 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tausln 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

OdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlsdosky 

Volkmer 

Walxren 

Watklns 

Wazman 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Tates 

Tatron 


Oreff 

Ounderson 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Henry 

Hercer 

Hller 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

tnhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 


Lewis  (CA) 
Ughtfoot 
Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 
Lukens,  Donald 
Lungren 


Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

Moorhewl 

Myers 

Nielson 

Olln 

Ozley 


Packard 
Parris 
Patterson 
Penny 
Porter 
PuraeU 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Ridge 
Roberts 
Sensenbrenner 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith.  Robert 
(NH) 


Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Stangeland 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
SwindaU 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Dpton 
Walker 
Weber 
Whittaker 
WyUe 

Toung(AK> 
Toung(FL) 
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Annimiio 
A4>in 


Bevm 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior  (MI) 

Bono 

Byron 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Dicks 

Dorgan(ND) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Gephardt 


Jones  (NO 

Kemp 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Upinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Luian 

MeCandleas 

McBwen 

Mica 

MiUer  (CA) 

Mollohan 

Mra*ek 

Nagle 
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Owens  (NT) 

Ray 

Roemer 

Rose 

Roukema 

Saiki 

Schaefer 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
StaUings 
Stenholm 
Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovlch 
Weiss 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  BevUl  for,  with  Mr.  Craig  against. 
Mrs.  Byron  for,  with  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida 
against. 

Mr.  SHAW  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it 
very  appropriate  arxl  symbolk:  ttiat  ttw  Hotjse 
of  Representatives  adopt  as  one  of  it  last 
pieces  of  legisiation  during  this  "Oder  Ameri- 
cans Month,"  the  bill,  H.R.  1451,  renewing 
and  improving  our  Older  Americans  Act  pro- 
grams through  1991.  I  would  liKe  to  commend 
the  w(x1<  of  ttw  distinguished  chaimfan,  Mr. 
KiLOEE,  arxl  vice  chairman,  Mr.  Tauke,  of  ttw 
Human  Resources  Subcommittee  for  moving 
expeditiously  in  bringing  this  important  legisla- 
tion to  ttie  floor. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  is  an  ex- 
cellent document  wtiich  does  much  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  Kf e  for  millions  of  older  in- 
dividuals across  our  country.  Unquestionably, 
programs  fundecj  through  the  Older  Ameri(»ns 
Act  are  helping  older  Americans  to  live  out 
their  lives  with  ttie  fullest  degree  of  dignity  and 
independence. 

Representing  western  Wisconsin,  the  86th 
largest  cortgressioruil  district  in  terms  of  popu- 
lation of  those  irxlividuals  over  tf>e  age  of 
65 — 13.1  percent  of  the  district  population— 
the  extension  and  revision  of  ttie  Okier  Ameri- 
cans Act  is  vitally  important 

During  this,  the  12th  reauthorization  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  it  is  important  to  note  a 
couple  of  ttte  improvements  to  ttie  act  in  an 
effort  to  respond  to  our  growing  population  of 
older  Americans  (Tver  ttie  next  4  years.  Such 
initiatives  include,  txit  are  not  limited  to,  ttie 
use  of  volunteers  in  areas  such  as  child  care, 
adult  day  care,  arxi  respite  services;  clarifying 


that  tide  V  educationaJ  aervices  includes  "Ktar- 
acy  tutoring"  in  an  effort  to  utilize  the  stdte 
and  talents  of  our  older  Americans  In  addrsas 
ing  America's  HHteracy  problem;  and  aduN  dtn 
care  centers  wiH  t>e  eigble  for  U.S.  [}ep«t- 
ment  of  Agriculture  [USOA]  reimbursement  for 
meals  through  the  National  School  Lunch- 
ChHd  Care  Program. 

Another  new  senrioe  provision  responds  to 
our  increasing  concern  for  those  suffering 
from  Alzheimer's  disease  and  other  demen- 
tias. Title  III.  part  D,  authorizes  funds  through 
States  to  area  agerKies  on  aging  [AAA's]  for 
the  purpose  of  reapondmg  to  the  in-home 
service  needs  of  dementia  palienta 

Because  I  serve  a  dntrict  that  is  70  percent 
njral,  It  is  encouraging  that  States  are  required 
to  provide  information  to  the  Adminiatralion  on 
Aging  [AOA]  that  delineates  between  services 
In  njrsl  and  nonrural  areas.  Currently,  there  is 
a  lack  of  information  regarding  financial  and 
servica  needs  of  our  older  rural  indivkluals  as 
«rall  as  ttieir  urban  counterparts.  This  new 
State  plan  provision  in  H.R.  1451  will  assist  in 
providing  ttie  necessary  data  regardmg  rural/ 
urt>an  differentials  so  that  in  the  future,  we 
can  property  respond  to  ttiose  oMer  Ameri- 
cans most  in  need.  I  commend  ttie  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]  for  her  fore- 
sight and  leadership  in  initiany  bringing  this 
rural/urt}an  differential  issue  to  o«jr  attentkxi. 

These  improvements  represent  a  smaH 
sample  of  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
OMer  Amerk»ns  Act  programs  in  responding 
to  ttie  needs  of  okler  individuals  and  to  our 
society  as  a  whole. 

I  wtioleheartedly  support  the  passage  of 
H.R.  1451.  the  OMer  Americans  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1987.  Revisions  to  our  OMer  Ameri- 
cans Act,  as  outlined  in  this  legislation,  re- 
spond positively  to  the  steadily  inaeasing 
need  for  social  services  to  our  growing  okler 
American  population.  This  legislatxxi  main- 
tains and  creates  new  opportunities  for  oUer 
Americans  to  continue  to  worV  or  volunteer 
and  contritHite  ttieir  unic^tje  skills  and  talents 
to  their  community  if  that  is  their  choice.  It 
also  makes  sure  that  ttiose  in  need  of  special 
assistance  are  at>le  to  receive  It  Let  us  con- 
tinue  our  commitment  of  providing  quality 
servk;es  and  preserving  ttie  (jignity,  independ- 
ence, and  greater  opportunities  for  our  oWer 
Americans  by  adopting  H.R.  1451.  ttie  OMer 
Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1987. 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
offer  my  strongest  support  for  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  ttie  OkJer  Americans  Act  This  act  has 
provided  essential  and  mucti-needed  servces 
to  (Xjr  Natkxi's  elderly.  Ttie  bill  before  us 
today  will  ensure  that  ttiese  services  contintje 
over  the  next  4  years. 

Since  1965,  programs  auttiorized  under  ttie 
act  have  provkied  vital  servk»s  to  ttie  eklerty. 
These  programs,  such  as  tiome-(^lvered 
meals — meals  on  wfieels— congregate  nutri- 
tx)n  servk»s,  adult  day-care  centers,  respite 
care,  legal  services,  transportation  services, 
and  ottier  essential  assistance  are  atisolutely 
vital  to  preserving  Independence  and  a  higtier 
quality  of  life  for  our  seniors. 

In  addition,  ttiis  reauttvxizatkxi  provides  for 
new  initiatives  in  ttie  area  of  In-tiome  services 
to  ttie  frail  eWerly,  including  vk:tims  of  Alztiei- 
mer's  disease.  These  servk»s  represent  a 
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AHhouBh  «•  art  hM  b««»  v«y  ,  ^^ 
k«  pRMMng  ••rvtow  to  ow  Nrton'.  .W^ 
mwiy  who  ara  flMito  tor  «WM  twyto^  «to 
not  Ww  adMntoQ*  ol  ttwm.  In  mny  cmm< 
pgopto  •!•  *nply  not  •*»••*«  t»«*»Wrid» 

jUT.L-J.  Ill  ■uriiTiti  In  my  o«*n  SW»  of 
McNgw  20  pwoam  of  our  wMra  Mnlor  popu- 
Mton  to  MTvtowi  by  9mm  program.  M«iy 
mow  mowtow  o«  our  agmp  pop>i«ion  n— d 

to  b«  iMdtod  by  iho  mmtM  PWn; 
umtor  tw  outer  Anwrtnnt  Act  I  am  ptooMd 
Ihal  ttto  UHnohMtod  ftjnd*  tor  •  on*-ttiw  oul- 
wch  program  Jtiiqnirl  to  onw  »t  wow 
tow^noomo  td«Hy  h«<w  •"  opportontty  to  r»- 
ooiw*  «w  MfvtoM  tor  wNch  twy  «•  •igDt^ 
AnottoT  Importont  •■pw:!  ollho  tti  botor* 
ui  toitoy  to  ttw  dvMlcailon  tttol  Mton*  «•  ol- 
Ubto  tor  MTvtoM.  TW>  piwtoton  oorwcto  an 
JhMHictod  ollwa  ol  oitollng  •"[rJW' «f) 
r«wR  m  mtfdng  ofctor  Indtona  inalgtoto  tor 
oartoln  aawtoaa.  Tha  provtoton  to  aaatot  WM 
ofoHrinltona  wd  araa  aQandaa  in  an  anon 
to  broMlan  Itw  aoopa  ol  Ihair  cooparaion  m 
ito^wtoping  mora  comprahanalva  aan**  daiw- 

«y  to  anolhar  Importon*  aapw*  ol  •*  ""^ 
Tba  iMulhortaalton  of  ttto  Nallvo  Amartoan 

Provvna  Act  of  1974  haa  atoo  baan  mdudad 
In  Wa  b«  «»d  I  alpongfy  aupport  *aaa  prw»*- 
riona.  Tha  objae***  of  9m  HUtf  Amartean 
Preowna  Act  to  to  promoto  aoonomic  and 
wcW  aaif-aufflciancy  for  naHv*  Amarican  Indl- 


ba  offaiwl  m  toa  forni  o«  grants  to  support  lo- 
cally daoatopad  projacla.  traWno.  and  toehrt- 
ctf  MatolMim  and  financial  aaatotanm  to 
tiaport  raaawcfv  damonatration.  and  avalua- 
«on  aclivMiaa.  In  my  dtotrict  m  mid-Mictiigan. 
mwiy  of  our  Indtaia  banafM  from  tha  aarvlcaa 
offarad  undar  ttito  act 

Mr.  Ch*man.  I  urga  my  coNaagues  to  sup- 
port this  very  succaaaful  and  vital  lagnlabon. 
Our  uommitiTient  to  our  Nation's  saniors  must 
ba  ummvaring  and  passage  of  this  lagtolation 
r<pr»sen>s  thto  strong  and  continuad  commit- 


Mr.  DREIER  of  CalHoniia  Mr.  Chaimwn.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1451.  tha  Oder  Ameri- 
cans Act  Amendments  of  1967.  In  its  11-year 
htotory.  thto  act  has  gone  far  in  improving  the 
Ivea  of  our  otdar  Americans  by  organizing  and 
daivanng  neceasary  nutrition  and  social  san/- 
icea.  In  addWon  to  reauthorizing  the  popular 
Older  Americans  Act  H.R.  1451  mekes  sever- 
al important  cfiariges  and  expaneions  that  win 
further  strangttwn  our  Nation's  commitment  to 

I  wn  especially  pteaaed  to  see  the  commit- 
toa's  senaitMty  to  the  unique  prot)lems  expen- 
anoed  by  in^wxne  frai  eWerty  who  do  not 
need  cxpenaive.  Inalilutonal  health  care,  but 
merely  aaatotanoa  m  d^  activities  such  as 
bathing.  cooWng.  and  shopping,  that  vrauld 
aMow  them  to  remain  at  home.  Because  Medi- 
c«e  does  not  cover  theee  general  houaehoW 

aan«icaa.  many  atdarly  cannot  remain  at  home 
and  inatoad  muat  opt  for  tha  mora  expenaive 
and  coiitorahenaive  care  of  a  nursing  home. 
As  the  payer  of  the  last  reeort  thto  obviously 
to  not  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ammenL  In  thto  time  where  great  financial  dto- 
dpline  to  required,  rt  to  my  hope  that  the  State 
agency  on  aging  carefully  target  these  funds 


to  those  oidar  Americana  who  hcva  tha  great- 
er aoor«9mlc  needs. 

H.R.  1451  atoo  authortiaa  a  on»-tlma  out- 
reach effort  to  educate  low*KXime  eWerfy  on 
the  vwtoue  meens-toetod  programe  availabis 
to  them,  todudtog  the  Supptemental  Security 
iTKoma.  MadtoM.  and  Food  Stampa  r>ro- 
wvna.  Tha  area  aganctea  on  aging  certainly 
aaam  to  be  aniWiroprtote  localton  for  tha  af. 
darly  to  receive  information  on  tt>eee  Federal 
urograms.  By  ooordtoaflrtg  with  the  raaponai 
bte  Fadanri  agency  for  both  material  and  train- 
ing, tha  ooat  of  thto  effort  should  be  minimal. 
In  addMon.  I  support  the  commtttoe's  en- 
courMement  to  provide  opportunHtea  for  par- 
tlcipwite  of  tWe  V— the  CommunMy  Service 
Employment  Program— to  aaaiat  in  tha  da»v- 
ery  of  day  care  services  for  chMren  and 
aduRs  and  raapito  care  for  tamWei.  Thara  to 
oartiinly  no  queatton  about  the  seriousnees  of 
tha  need  for  day  care.  WNh  54.4  percent  of  all 
mofhara  of  cNklren  under  the  age  of  6  now  m 
the  worlJ  force,  access  to  day  care  to  impera- 
tive. l»ck  of  chiW-care  options.  especiaMy  for 
tiwee  in  the  townrxxxne  category  wtw  seett  to 
mctpt  the  cycle  of  poverty  and  welfare  de- 
parwtoncy.  often  Iteepe  women  from  finding 
gainful  emptoyment  Coonflnalton  between 
tWe  V  and  community  day  care  and  respite 
c«e  wouto  be  a  good  use  of  our  resources 
and  would  be  beneficial  to  both  caregivers 
and  lecl^iieiiti 

Mr.  Ch^nnan,  while  I  support  the  goato  of 
H.R.  1451,  I  am  disappointed  In  the  authoriza- 
tion leveto  set  by  the  committee.  A  5-peroent 
increase  in  each  authorization  for  eech  of  the 
5  ye«B  that  tt>e  bill  to  being  reauthorized  ts 
certainiy  above  most  other  biHs  being  consid- 
ered in  Congrees.  In  addition,  I  believe  it  is  un- 
reaHstic  to  think  that  the  actual  appropriations 
levels  will  come  anywhere  ciose  to  tt>e  leveto 
tMing  authorized  in  H.R.  1451.  It  to  becauae  of 
thto  that  I  support  Congressman  Tauke's 
amendment  to  reduce  the  authorizatton  leveto 
to  a  more  realtotic  responsibte  tevel. 

In  additton.  I  am  disappointed  that  tt>e  com- 
mittee dto  not  inckide  a  demonstration  pro- 
(y«m  in  the  bill  to  test  the  use  of  cost  sharing. 
We  have  tong  debated  whether  fees  shouW 
be  charged  for  various  OAA  programs  on  an 
abiNty-to-pay  basto.  Cost  sharing  woukj  not  ex- 
clude any  of  tfie  OAA  programs  from  higher 
income  oWer  Americans,  but  rather  help  us  to 
target  limited  Federal  resources  to  those  most 
in  need,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  consto- 
er  this  proposal  in  the  future. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairrrjan.  I  »»«nt  to  commend 
the  members  of  the  Conmittee  on  Education 
and  IMtoi  for  their  commitment  to  our  older 
Americans  and  to  the  goato  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Htfti  Jersey.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
want  to  expreas  my  strong  support  for  H.R. 
1451,  tha  Older  Americans  Act  Amendments 
of  1987. 

Since  its  establtohment  in  1965.  the  Older 
Americans  Act  has  helped  provide  critical  as- 
tistaix:e  needed  by  America's  eklerty  citizens. 
Now.  more  than  ever,  as  we  find  our  elderly 
poputatkxi  growing  faster  than  any  other 
sector  of  our  society,  the  programs  provided 
tor  by  thto  landrrwk  legtototion  take  on  even 
greater  meaning  and  significafKe. 

Mr.  Cfiairman.  H.R.  1451  will  reauthorize  the 
existing  programs  for  4  rwre  years  and  au- 
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to  cover  inflatton.  Beyond 
tha  atatua  quo,  however.  H.R.  1451  breaks 
new  ground  by  providtog  for,  among  other 
iNnga.  a  new  program  for  in-home  san/ioaa  to 
the  tn»  elderty  and  a  1-yaar  effort  to  tocato 
povarty-atrtcfcan  aktorty  and  ragtoter  them  for 
Important  aaatotance  programa  avaHabte  to 
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Onca  tq0ii\.  I  wtoh  to  axpraaa  in  no  unoar- 
tirin  tarms  my  strong  support  for  the  reauthor- 
Izalton  of  the  Okter  Americana  Act  and  I  urge 
my  ooMaaguaa  to  Jom  "»•  •"  approving  thto  ex- 
tremely important  maaaura. 

Mr.  QAYD06.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  1451,  a  bin  to  amend  tha 
Okter  Americans  Act  of  1965  and  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  next  4  years. 

raaaaga  of  thto  bill  to  vitally  neceasary  to 
enaura  that  miHtons  of  okter  Americans  contin- 
ue to  raoaiva  a  wkte  range  of  sendees,  such 
as  medteal  and  tegal  aastotance.  tow-coat 
rT)eato.  and  funding  for  muMpurpoaa  sentor 
centers.  These  senncas  are  cnjdal  for  thoae 
sentors  living  on  fbied  incomes. 

In  my  dtotrict  over  23,000  ABegheny  County 
seniors  receive  meato  either  in  their  homes  or 
delivered  to  them.  These  peopte  in  my  dtotrict 
and  mHltons  of  others  across  the  country 
depend  on  federally  funded,  nutrittonal  hot 
meato  to  keep  them  going. 

Atoo  in  Altegheny  County,  about  22,000 
sentors  get  substoized  rides  to  shopping  cen- 
ters, to  their  doctors,  and  to  senior  canterB, 
and  almost  9,000  Allegt>eny  sentors  receive 
irvhome  homemaker  and  professional  health- 
care services. 

Many  seniors  also  t>enefit  a  great  deal  from 
the  centers  funded  by  thto  act  These  centers 
provNte  educatton.  exercise,  entertairwnent 
and  reaeatton  for  their  members.  They  are 
also  cktos  wfiere  people  can  get  together  and 
socialize  in  a  relaxing  atmosphere. 

H.R.  1451  atoo  authorizes  funding  for  both 
training,  research,  and  den)onstratton  pro- 
grams for  seniors  as  welt  as  for  community 
sennce  lobe  for  tow-income  sentors  who  can 
still  work.  The  original  OWer  Americans  Act  of 
1965  set  a  precedem  for  programs  to  assist 
our  okter  poputetton,  and  we  need  to  maintain 
that  tradHion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  thto  historic  year  of  ttw  bi- 
centennial of  the  U.S.  Constitution  it  s  very 
appropnate  that  we  pass  a  bill  to  benefit  our 
living  history— America's  sentor  citizens. 

They  tn  the  men  arto  women  who  have 
spent  their  Nves  buitoing  our  Natton  as  we 
now  know  it  They  are  the  veterans  of  Worid 
War  II.  the  people  wtw  are  retired  from  work- 
ing in  American  lactones,  the  peopte  wtw 
have  create  our  past  arxj  the  parents  and 
grandparents  of  the  men  and  women  wtw  will 
shape  the  future  of  the  United  States. 

It  IS  only  fitting  that  Cor>gre8S  shoukj  contirv 
ue  funding  programs  which  help  feed,  care 
for,  and  entertain  our  seniors.  Considering  all 
of  the  nurture  and  benefit  we  have  received 
from  them,  thto  biH  to  an  appropriate  way  to 
express  our  gratitude. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  Chairman  Haw- 
kins, all  of  the  members  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  and  particularty  tf»e  cfwir- 
man  of  the  Sut)committee  on  Human  Re- 
sources, Mr.  KiLD£E,  for  their  timely  conskter- 
ation  of  thto  vital  biU. 


Tha  nearly  100  Mambara  from  both  sktea  of 
tha  aiste  wfw  have  ooaponaorad  tha  biH  are 
tastlmony  to  tta  importance  and  Its  naoaaaity.  I 
urga  all  of  my  collaagues  to  join  me  in  wftote- 
hawiadly  aupporting  thto  bHI. 

Mr.  LELANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wouW  Ike  to 
oommand  tha  Educatton  and  Labor  CommH- 
taa  for  crafUng  thto  comprafwnaiva  lagiatation 
Incorporating  significant  improvamants  in  the 
aariaa  of  Okter  Amarican  Act  programs  provki- 
ing  social  and  nutrittonal  servtoes  to  ttie 
akterty. 

Tha  expanaton  of  many  programs  autfwr- 
izad  in  thto  bill  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
growing  numbers  of  okter  adulto  in  our  Natton 
and  to  address  the  continued  problems  of 
poverty,  hunger,  and  iaolatton  within  ttito  popu- 
lation. White  recent  census  data  ravaato  that 
the  overall  ekterty  poverty  rate  has  declined 
aigniftoantiy.  1  in  8.  or  3.3  mJNton  akterty  still 
Iva  in  povisrty.  Despite  ttie  expanakm  of  our 
Soctel  Security  Systiwn,  the  atoarty  in  poverty 
sbuggte  each  day  to  meet  their  high  food, 
shelter,  and  medtoal  expenses. 

Testimony  and  raaearch  presented  to  tfw 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger,  which  I  have 
ttw  privMege  of  cfiairing.  have  provkted  docu- 
merrtation  of  a  serious  hunger  problem  among 
tha  eUeriy  in  our  Nation.  Dr.  Davto  LIpachitz,  a 
gerontotogtot  from  Littte  Rock,  AR,  testified 
that  many  of  hto  oiral  poor  ekteriy  patients  are 
hospitalized  as  a  result  of  protein  catorie  mal- 
nutrition similar  to  third  worto  hunger  condi- 
tions. H«  dtad  the  sad  but  illustrative  case  of 
or>e  gerrtteman,  a  distinguistfed  Worid  War  I 
veteran,  84  years  of  age,  wtw  was  admitted  to 
ttito  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  because 
fie  had  t>een  chronically  undemourisfied. 
Before  being  admitted  to  tfie  hospital,  thto 
man  barely  survived  on  a  diet  composed  only 
of  cereal  and  one  meal  of  meat  per  week. 

A  recent  national  survey  of  nutritional  risk 
among  the  ekteriy  corroborates  the  findings 
from  tfie  committee  hearings.  Tfie  Food  Re- 
search and  Actton  Center,  in  a  survey  of 
3,602  oWer  adults,  found  5.4  percent  of  tfiose 
surveyed  reported  tfiey  were  without  food  for 
more  tfian  3  days  in  a  row  in  ttie  last  month. 
Wtiito  many  ekteriy  go  hungry  for  days  at  a 
time,  ttie  waiting  lists  for  ekteriy  nutiition  pro- 
grams continue  to  grow  and  a  large  number  of 
ttie  eligtole  etoerty  go  witfiout  food,  income 
support  or  health  insurance  benefits.  For  ex- 
ampto,  ttie  food  stamp  participation  rate  to 
very  tow  among  housefiokte  headed  by  ttie  el- 
derly poor.  Sixty-nine  percent  of  tfie  ekteriy 
poor  in  families  do  not  receive  food  stamps 
and  nearly  3  out  of  4 — 73  percent — of  unrelat- 
ed ekteriy  poor  do  not  receive  tfiese  benefits. 

H.R.  1451  takes  important  steps  to  address 
the  problems  of  poverty  and  hunger  among 
okter  adults  by  increasing  the  authorization 
levels  for  ttie  Okter  Amertoans  Act  programs 
and  by  autfiorizing  several  new  initiatives. 

One  important  new  program  is  ttie  expan- 
ston  of  ttie  CfiiW  Care  Food  Program  to  adult 
day  care  centers.  These  agencies,  wtiwh  are 
increasing  in  number  across  the  Nation,  pro- 
vkte  much  needed  comprehensive  daytime 
servk:8S  to  persons  60  years  or  okter  and 
those  wfio  are  cfirontoally  disabled,  including 
vkrtims  of  Alzfieimer's  disease  or  ottier  brain 
disorders.  The  centers  wouto  be  eligibto  for 
reimbursement  for  two  meals  and  a  snack 
daily  as  currentty  autfiorized  for  cfiito  care  and 


family  day  care  oantars.  Ttia  lagtotatton  spadf- 
toaNy  anaures  ttiat  funds  provkted  to  adult  day 
care  oantare  not  ba  taken  from  funds  now 
going  to  maato  for  praacfKX>l  cfilldran.  Thto 
aaction  reftocto  a  growing  awareness  ttiat  chil- 
dren and  tfie  etoeily  fiave  a  common  need  for 
special  nutiition  assistance  and  a  common 
vulnerability  to  hunger. 

The  legislation  takes  a  signifksant  step 
toward  improving  partidption  among  ttw  ekter- 
iy in  ttie  Food  Stamp,  Supplemental  Security 
Income,  and  Modfcaro  Programs.  It  autftorizas 
$25  mHlton  for  grants  to  State  and  area  agen- 
ctes  on  aging  to  conduct  outi-each  activities  in- 
forming okter  adults  of  ttie  eligibility  require- 
merrts  of  ttiese  programs  arto  assisting  them 
in  applying  for  benefits.  Additionally  ttie  bill  re- 
quires tfiese  agencies  to  document  outreach 
efforts  for  the  titte  III  programs  to  okter  indivto- 
uato  with  ttie  greatest  economic  or  social 
needs,  and  requires  targeting  to  tow-income 
minority  individuato. 

Tfie  bW  indudes  report  language  on  titie  V 
Community  Service  Emptoyment  Programs 
wfiich  I  worked  with  ttie  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  to  secure.  Tfie  language  encour- 
ages these  programs  to  provkte  participants 
work  opportunities  in  cfiito  and  adult  day  care 
and  respite  care  centers.  Uniting  ttie  ekterty 
and  children  in  cfiito  care  centers  has  im- 
mense potential  for  improving  tfie  Intergenera- 
tional  attitudes  in  our  society  as  well  as  im- 
proving tfie  quality  of  care  provkted.  The  in- 
creased support  for  adutt  day  care  and  respite 
care  centers  will  ensure  tfie  availability  of 
serynces  and  in  turn  vrill  prevent  unnecessary 
institutionalizatton. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  support  of 
H.R.  1451  and  to  work  toward  assuring  appro- 
priations to  provide  for  ttie  authorization  leveto 
of  the  programs  mentioned  above. 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  1451,  tfie  bill  reautfiorizkig  the 
Older  Americans  Act 

Tfiese  programs  have  been  very  successful 
in  improving  tfie  quality  of  life  for  sentor  citi- 
zens in  my  congresstonal  district  in  tfie  areas 
of  income,  health,  emptoyment  and  communi- 
ty services.  In  particular,  tfie  Senior  Communi- 
ty ServKe  Emptoyment  Program  under  titie  V 
of  tfie  bill  to  probably  tfie  singte  most  effective 
emptoyment  program  ever  enacted  and  for 
many  okler  Americans,  it  fias  meant  much 
more  ttian  a  means  to  earn  badly  needed 
income  to  cope  with  rising  prx^s.  It  has  pro- 
vkted opportunities  to  engage  in  purposeful 
and  gainful  activity,  and  offers  a  way  to  move 
on  to  employment  In  the  private  sector. 

Tfie  home-delivered  meato,  nutrition  pro- 
grams, and  sentor  centers  made  possibte  by 
the  Okter  Amertoans  Act  fiave  filled  not  only  a 
phystoal  need  for  food  and  sfieiter  but  an  im- 
portant need  for  compantonship  and  friend- 
sfiip  wfiich  to  often  difficult  for  sentors  to  find, 
especially  in  rural  districts  like  mine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  vote  in  favor  of  ttie  Okter 
Americans  Act  is  simply  the  best  we  can  say 
to  our  senior  citizens  that  we  believe  tfiey  are 
valuable  citizens  and  can  still  make  significant 
contributions  to  soctety. 

Mr.  MICA  Mr.  Cfiairman,  I  wrant  to  take  ttiis 
opportunity  to  support  tfie  Okter  Americans 
Act  amendments.  These  programs  provkte 
grants  to  State  and  area  agencies  to  provkte 
a  wide  range  of  servwes  to  tfie  elderiy.  indud- 


ing  Moato-on-Wfiaete.  in-fioma  servtoes  and 
legal  sennces.  and  congregate  meato.  It  atoo 
provktes  for  multipurpoaa  sentor  centers. 

Tfiere  are  sections  to  authorize  a  communi- 
ty sarvtoe  tobs  program  to  provkte  part-time 
tobs  for  unemployad  tow-tocome  peopte  55 
years  oW  and  okter,  trainmg.  research,  and 
ottier  grants. 

It  also  requires  ttie  States  ttiat  receive  Okter 
Americans  Act  funds  to  makitain  an  ekter 
atxjse  prevention  and  protection  progranL 
These  pnsgrams  wouM  indude  pubHc  educa- 
tion arto  outreach  activities,  receipt  of  reports 
on  abuse,  neglect  and  exptoitetion  of  okter 
peopte. 

I  want  to  toin  my  colleagues  in  support  of 
the  amendment  to  clarify  thto  act  to  indude 
the  mental  health  needs  of  ttie  ekteriy  by 
specifying  ttiat  references  to  healtti  in  ttie  act 
indude  mental  healtti,  arto  that  State  and  area 
plans  must  address  ttie  needs  of  ttie  mentally 
impaired  ekterty. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  new  programs  to 
provkte  senrices  at  home  for  tfie  fraH  ekterty 
have  been  added.  Tfie  special  needs  of  ttie 
ekterty  arto  an  outreach  program  to  inform 
okter  indivtouals  of  tfie  availability  of  benefits 
under  Federal  programs  have  been  addressed 
under  thto  bill. 

In  concluston,  I  am  proud  to  support  con- 
tinuation of  tfie  Okter  Amertoans  Act  programs 
by  joining  my  colleagues  in  passing  thto  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ftorida.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1451,  legislation 
wfiich  reautfiorizes  for  4  more  years  tfie  very 
vatoabto  programs  made  availabto  to  our  Na- 
tion's sentor  citizens  under  the  Okter  Ameri- 
cans Act 

Congress  enacted  ttie  Okter  Americans  Act 
in  1965  to  provkte  a  wkte  array  of  programs  to 
meet  tfie  special  needs  of  our  growing  aging 
population.  Throughout  the  past  22  years,  ttito 
legislation  is  responsible  for  helping  milltons  of 
older  Americans  help  ttiemselves. 

Many  of  these  services  are  carried  out  by 
tocal  area  agencies  on  aging,  such  as  tfie 
agency  sponsored  by  the  Tampa  Bay  Regton- 
al  Planning  Coundl  which  serves  ttie  resktents 
of  Pinellas  arto  Pasco  Counties,  FL.  They 
fiave  developed  very  successful  programs 
provkling  emptoyment  assistance,  nutrition 
servKes,  legal  servKes,  in-fiome  delivery  serv- 
k:es,  social  servk:es,  transportation  servk^s, 
outreach  activities,  arto  multipurpose  senior 
corners. 

It  is  most  appropriate  ttiat  we  conskter  tfito 
legislation  today  in  the  mtost  of  Okter  Ameri- 
cans month  when  we  recognize  the  important 
contributions  okter  Americans  have  miade  to 
our  Nation  tfirougfiout  tfieir  lifetimes  and  corv 
tinue  to  make  in  their  later  years.  Through  tfie 
Sentor  Community  Servue  Emptoyment  one 
very  important  program  reautfiorized  in  tfvs 
legislation,  older  Americans  are  provtoed  with 
an  opportunity  to  return  to  the  work  force  and 
proudly  contribute  to  our  communities.  Tfiere 
is  no  part  of  our  Nation  whk^  tietter  demon- 
strates tfie  need  for  thto  program  ttian  Pinellas 
County,  wfiere  tfiese  employees  asstot  our 
community  through  tfieir  work  in  scfioote,  fios- 
pitals,  libraries,  sentor  centers,  and  police  arto 
fire  stetions. 
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H.a  1461  mftntt  «»  mtQ^  o«  noo- 
imdctf  MTvtoM  wilibli  to  im  MMiftjato, 
Inokiiing  ttwM  witarino  ftom  Alztwinwr'*  dto- 
MM.  ThM*  iMwnw  MTvioM  «•  InMraM  to 
f  iwxwiilMi  tmmMm  »rt  wHi  wiMbto  ln<»- 
vMuate  wMhtuncMonl  iMkuMm  to  conMnu* 
to  •«•  at  honw  rattwr  VMnto  ImttuHonaixwl 
-Hmm  MtvtoM  «■  shM  wNh  (MIy  KlMttM 
auoh  M  oooMna  ctoaning,  thoppino.  and 


TM*  togWalton  tfw  •uttwrizM  ■  naw  out- 
rwoh  program  to  •rwura  lh«t  towMncoow  or 
nMdy  oktar  Aimrtcww  «••««•  of  and  ar* 

focaHrtm  li  iht  ffng-V  madhsal.  and  nuW- 
tontf  iMnama  to  wNoh  ttwy  ara  arMtod.  m  aa 

too  iMwiy  cMaa.  oWar  MMduata  may  wm- 

look  aoma  programa  or  may  not  apply  tor  ban- 
ana bacMoa  of  oonluaton  wNh  «w  papaiworti 

In  rmilai  County,  wa  ara  tortunato  to  hava 
•  ima  numbar  of  voiuntoara  wtw  carry  out 
mwiy  progrwnaand  aarvtoaa  Inctodad  in  ttw 

Otdar  Amartema  Ad  Wa  ara  alao  tonuwto  to 
hava  tha  NaigMtony  Santor  Sarvioaa  avaiabto 
to  ooonSnato  tha  actMMaa  of  thaaa  vokxv 


HMitta&t  Sanior  Sarvioaa  oalabratwJ  ita 
20(h  wniwarawy  laat  yaar  by  recognizing  the 
tfiuMMwIi  of  paopia  wtw  have  oontrtMitad 
thair  Uma  and  monay  ovar  the  years  to  pro- 
vtde  tor  the  neoda  of  our  oidar  residents.  This 
ooup'a  ataff  «id  votuntoars  ahouM  be  an  ex- 
m%/m  lor  othangandaa  around  our  country 
of  tha  vahja  of  the  programs  authorized  by  the 
Otdar  Americans  Act 

For  axan^iie.  Neighborly  Senior  Services 
uuluntoars  each  month  deNver  more  than 
37.000  meala  to  3.000  homebound  eiderly. 
twva  46.000  meaia  to  another  3.100  elderly 
at  nelghborty  dWng  sites,  give  more  than 
33.000  bwiaportation  tripa  to  a  variety  ol  loea- 
tlona.  provide  rehtf>Mtative  seo/ioes  lor  350  ei- 
derly at  6  day  care  centers,  help  more  ttwn 
1.000  homebound  aWeily  care  for  themselves 
so  they  can  oontirHje  to  live  at  home,  and 
Oder  respite  care  for  the  family  and  friends  of 
ImJMdiiati  caring  for  patients  suffering  from 
Alzheimer's  disease. 

Groups  such  as  the  Tampa  Bay  Area 
Agency  on  Atfng  and  Neighborly  Senior  Sew- 
icea  Nwe  demonatraled  the  need  to  continue 
Iheee  Older  Americans  Act  programs  and  the 
uuWiiUneoi  of  thouaands  of  volunteers  In  Pin- 
elaa  County  to  contribute  to  their  success.  As 
a  member  of  the  Health  and  Human  Services 
Appropriatiorts  Sulxx)mmittee,  I  can  assure 
youthatlwWdoalllcantoseethat  these 
vtfuribte  programs  sre  fwvled  so  that  theae 
(^oups  can  continue  their  important  worii. 

Mr.  Ch«man.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
their  ful  support  to  this  legislation  to  raauthor- 
iza  the  Older  Americans  Act 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chainnan,  as  a  ooaponsor 
of  H.R.  1451.  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1967.  I  strongly  urge  the  sup- 
port of  my  coMeegues  for  this  important  meas- 
ure. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  and  the  programs 

which  comprise  it  have  been  instrumental  in 
avowing  a  number  of  older  Americans  the  op- 
portunity to  maintain  their  irMJependence 
ttvough   tt»  sewices  it   provides.   Alttwugh 


, .  raoaiva  aarvloaa  under  a 

muMpUdly  of  other  Federal  programa.  tha 
Older  Americane  Act  is  the  major  vehicle  lor 
the  organtalton  and  delivery  of  aodal  san^ 
ioaa  to  aaniora  and  la  a  proven  aucoaaa  m 
irtaeling  many  of  their  needa. 

H.R.  1451  raaulhorizea  all  of  the  cunent 
Older  Americww  Act  programa,  indudtog  sup- 
portive aarvtoea;  uongragato  and  hom»<»allv- 
arad  maela:  the  Community  Sen^ioe  Employ- 
mant  Progrwn;  training,  raaaarch.  and  damon- 
sMNon  grwita;  and  Indton  Eldarty  Programa. 
In  general,  the  maaaura  Incrsaaaa  tha  authori- 
zation tor  Iheee  programa  by  5  percent  each 
yo»  through  tiacal  year  1901.  In  addNlon.  the 
maaaura  aulhorizaa  aaveral  new  programa. 

Under  one  auch  new  program.  Statoa  would 
be  elgble  lor  grants  tor  nonmadteal  In-home 
ten^ioee  lor  IraH  seniors  to  aaalet  them  with 
auch  dMy  activities  as  bathing  or  shopping. 
Tha  mtBttrnj  of  this  program  wiU  enable 
mwiy  oldar  IndMduals  with  functional  diaabil- 
Wm  the  opportunity  to  remain  In  their  homea 
inate«l  of  being  matKuHonalizad. 

Another  important  program  mctodad  in  H.R. 
1451  would  make  certain  adult  day  care  oan- 
lara  aligl)le  for  USOA  meal  aaaiatanoe.  The 
i^jproidmetefy  1.300  adult  day  care  centers 
nattonwide  garMraHy  provide  services  which 
aNowa  certain  aenior  citizens  the  opportunity 
to  rem^  in  their  communities.  Over  two- 
thirds  of  the  pertidpents  are  women  whose  in- 
comes average  $458  per  month,  which  ia  well 
betow  the  poverty  line.  The  expanaton  of  the 
program  to  disabled  adults  utilizing  adult  day 
care  centers  should  help  to  provide  them  with 
more  nutritious  meals. 

AfK)tt>er  inportant  program  included  in  H.R. 
1451  Is  the  Community  Service  Jobe  Program 
that  provides  part-time  iotM  for  unemptoyed 
low-income  persons  55  yeare  and  over.  This 
program  has  been  especially  important  to  a 
number  of  seniors  in  my  congreeaionaJ  district 
The  California  unit  of  Green  Thumb.  Inc.. 
whteh  adminiaters  this  program  in  a  number  of 
rural  northern  and  central  California  commurW- 
ties,  including  some  in  my  district  has  been 
irtstrumental  in  reacNng  and  meeting  the 
needs  of  rural  sentofs.  Many  Green  Thumb 
wori(ers  find  that  they  no  longer  have  to  rely 
on  public  assistance  as  a  result  of  ttie  rrxidest 
supplement  to  their  income  provMed  by  Green 

Thumb  wages. 

With  tfte  population  over  age  65  steadily  in- 
creasing, the  demand  for  social  services  for 
senior  Americans  is  expected  to  grow.  Ap- 
proval of  H.R.  1451  will  allow  us  to  continue 
to  provide  assistance  to  seniors  who  other- 
vMse  might  be  isolated  and  removed  from  vital 
social  services.  Approval  will  demonstrate  the 
Federal  commitment  to  these  important  c«t- 
zens  as  well  as  provide  them  the  opportunity 
to  preserve  their  independence. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  reeuthonzation  of  ttie  OMer 
Americans  Act  a  bill  that  provides  for  a  wide 
anay  of  services  for  the  eWerty  throughout  our 
Hafaon.  These  services  range  from  transporta- 
tion, information  and  refertal  and  legal  assist- 
ance, to  in-home  help  with  everyday  tasks. 

While  a  memt)er  of  the  Illinois  Gerwral  As- 
semt)ly.  I  had  Vne  opportunity  to  assist  in  ot>- 
taining  a  demonstration  grant  project  through 
the  auspices  of  the  Older  Amencans  Act  es- 
tablished at  St  Mary's  Hospital  m  Streator.  IL. 


Thia  hoapHal^iMad  program  aan/aa  200  pa- 
tianta  m  a  large  njral  area,  inctoding  many 
from  the  aunoundtog  five  oountiee. 

New  Madki^a  rogulaltona  have  reaultad  in 
many  atoariy  hoapital  patients  returning  to 
their  homea  aariiar  and  the  seoAcea  provtoad 
by  St  Mwy's  Hoapital  are  designed  to  meet 
tha  needa  of  thoaa  who  stiU  have  praaaing 
medtoal  needa.  Theae  aarvtoee  whether  they 
be  aMNed  nuraing  care,  light-chore  houaakeep- 
ing.  or  aoma  form  of  therapy— are  provided  at 
a  fractton  of  the  coat  of  the  same  care  provid- 
ed in  a  hoapital.  Not  only  is  this  a  cost-con- 
ti*vnent  maaaura.  but  It  haa  been  proven  that 
in  many  caaaa.  pabanla  ara  happier  and  more 
comfortable  in  the  home-aetting. 

I  vrould  urge  my  coWaaguaa  to  aupport  the 
OWer  Americana  Act  that  makes  it  posatile 
for  so  many  indlviduais  to  remain  a  vital  part 
of  their  communWea.  through  the  removal  of 
bwriare  that  impede  economk:  and  personal 
indapendence  for  the  etoerty. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
want  to  express  my  strong  support  for  H.R. 
1451,  the  Older  Americans  Act  Amendments 
of  1967.  of  which  I  am  a  coaponsor. 

Since  Its  eatabliahment  in  1965.  the  OWer 
Americana  Act  has  helped  provMe  critical  as- 
sistance needed  by  America's  eWerly  citizens. 
Now,  more  than  ever,  as  we  find  our  elderty 
population  growing  faster  ttwn  any  ottier 
sector  of  our  society,  the  programs  provided 
for  by  this  landrrwk  legislation  take  on  even 
greater  meaning  arxl  significance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  are  well  aware,  the 
authorization  for  programs  ur)der  the  Older 
Americans  Act  (OAA)  wUI  expire  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1987.  In  order,  then,  for  continu- 
atkxi  of  these  Important  programs  ttie  House 
has  brought  to  the  floor  H.R.  1451.  H.R.  1451 
«rill  reauthorize  the  existing  programs  under 
the  OAA  for  4  more  years  and  authorize  in- 
creaaes  to  cover  inflation. 

When  Congress  first  enacted  the  Otoer 
Americans  Act  its  initial  objective  was  to 
assist  the  etoeriy  in  acquiring  their  basic 
needs  of  food  and  shelter.  Since  then,  the 
OAA  has  become  tt>e  primary  social  services 
program  directed  toward  our  serwx  popula- 
tion. 

In  New  Jersey  akx»e.  the  New  Jersey  Divi- 
sion on  Aging  and  the  respective  county  of- 
fices on  aging  receive  funding  which  provides 
over  200  nutrition  sites  throughout  the  State. 
Beskles  both  congregate  meals  and  in-home 
meals  programs  for  the  eWerty,  the  act  pro- 
vides for  multipurpose  senior  citizens  centers, 
homemaker  services,  legal  assistance,  em- 
ptoyment  opportunities,  aid  to  victims  of  crime, 
arxl  transportation. 

Beyond  the  status  quo.  however.  H.R.  1451 
breaks  new  ground  try  providing  for,  among 
ott>er  tilings,  a  new  program  (or  irvhome  serv- 
ices to  tt>e  frail  elderty  and  a  1-year  effort  to 
locate  poverty-stricken  ekierly  and  register 
tt>em  for  important  assistance  programs  avail- 
able to  them.  As  brought  to  the  floor,  the  bill 
wouki  also  strengtt>en  ttw  role  of  kxal  or 
State  ontoudsn^an  protects  for  king-term  care 
facility  residents  and  directs  State  arid  area 
ayng  agerKies  to  act  as  advocates  on  belialf 
of  okjer  irxlividuals. 

Once  again.  I  wish  to  express  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  my  stror^  support  for  tt>e  reauttxx- 


Izatton  of  the  OMer  Americans  Act  When  the 
raauthortzatton  iaaua  came  before  Congraaa  in 
1061  and  again  in  1984, 1  showed  my  support 
on  the  ftoor  by  voting  "yes"  for  reauthoriza- 
tton.  Aa  a  ooaponaor  of  H.R.  1451.  I  urge  my 
coteaguaa  to  join  me  in  approving  this  ex- 
tremely important  moawro. 

Mr.  PURSELL  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  wouW  Hke  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Kildee.  ttw  chairman;  Mr. 
Tauke.  the  ranking  RepubNcan;  and  ttie  other 
members  of  tt>e  Human  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee for  reporting  so  quickly  this  excellent  bi- 
partiaan  initiative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Otoer  Americans  Act  is  a 
smaN  but  significant  syntool  of  our  commit- 
ment to  the  health  and  well-t>eing  of  this  Na- 
tton's  aarsor  dtizena.  And  as  a  member  of  the 
Appropriattorw  Subcommittee  which  funds 
tttese  programs.  I  applaud  the  nonpartisan  co- 
operatton  exhibited  bi  ttw  authorizing  commit- 
tee in  reporting  this  bill  to  the  House.  I  took 
forward  to  woridng  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
Labor/HHS/Education  Subcommittee  in  pro- 
vking  the  funding  for  this  important  law. 

Arnong  the  important  arxi  popular  programs 
reauthorized  by  H.R.  1451  are  the  Mealaon- 
Wheels  Program  which  delivers  hot  nutritiorv 
ally  balartced  meals  to  home-bound  seniors 
and  the  serwr  citizen  centers  wt«ch  offer  our 
eiderly  an  opportunity  to  get  out  of  tt>eir 
homes,  to  share  a  hot  sit-down  meal,  to  enjoy 
ganws  and  activities,  and  to  continue  to  cor>- 
tritxite  to  ttieir  comnHjnities  and  to  other 
senior  citizens. 

I  woukj  also  Hke  to  commend  the  auttwrs  of 
the  new  initiative  contained  in  H.R.  1451 
whch  autttorizes  $25  million  for  in-home  serv- 
Res  for  frail  eWerfy  at  risk  of  being  institutiorv 
alized.  This  new  program  represents  a  small 
but  significant  part  of  the  congressiorwl  effort 
to  help  with  catastixiphic  care  and  will  assist 
our  ekleriy  in  such  things  as  homemaker  arxj 
homeftealth  aides,  visiting  and  telephone  reas- 
surance, chore  maintenance,  or  in-ftome  res- 
pite care. 

Mr.  MIUER  of  California.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
stiongly  support  H.R.  1451,  legislation  to  im- 
prove the  health  arxj  welfare  of  millkxw  of 
senior  citizerts  through  reauthorization  of  ttie 
Older  Americans  Act. 

Reautftorization  will  maintain  tt>e  t>asic 
source  of  nutrition,  health  care,  b^ansportation, 
emptoyntent  and  ottier  vital  servues  that 
altow  growing  r>umbers  of  eMerty  to  live  with 
dignity  and  in  good  health.  If  we  fail  to  act  we 
erxlanger  proven  programs  ttiat  enatile  marry 
of  our  most  vulneratrle  citizens  to  maintain 
ttreir  indeperxierrce. 

Of  the  estimated  110,000  citizens  aged  60 
and  okler  in  my  district  of  Corrtra  Costa 
County,  CA.  about  12.000  receive  assistance 
urxjer  tire  OAA.  Information  referral  and  ttre 
nutrition  programs— the  congregate  meals  and 
meala-orvwtreels  services— are  the  most 
widely  used  by  my  constibjents. 

As  the  author  of  legislation  ttiat  established 
the  Meal8-on-Wheels  Program,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  bill  before  us  today  increases 
its  auttronzation. 

Ttris  bill  recognizes  the  effectiveness  of  the 
OWer  Anrericans  Act  first  enacted  in  1965,  by 
exparrding  ttie  authorization  levels  for  all  serv- 
k»s  through  fiscal  year  1991.  Expansion  is  es- 
pecially critical  as  ttre  population  of  the  Urrited 


States  corrtinues  to  age,  creating  irtoreaaed 
demarrd  for  OAA  servicea. 

H.R.  1451  alao  modifies  programs  to  ad- 
dreaa  ahortcomirtgs  and  creates  new  sendees 
to  meet  the  changirrg  needs  of  the  eWerfy 
population.  Asaistance  is  targeted  to  the  im- 
proveriahed,  mirtorities,  and  rural  resWents 
wtw  are  denied  aW  only  because  they  are  iso- 
lated from  tt>e  progranrs.  Minority  participation 
rates  have  dropped  try  25  percent  in  tire 
1960's  as  poverty  rates  have  risen  dramatical- 
ly. Native  Americana,  who  are  amortg  the 
most  iaotated  and  most  needy,  have  a  dismal- 
ly k}w  participation  rate.  The  OAA  reauthoriza- 
tion bill  trefore  us  today  removes  barriers  to 
aocesa  and  expanda  Itie  availability  of  servne 
for  theae  groups. 

The  Native  American  Progranrts  Act  which 
is  also  reauthorized  under  this  legislation,  will 
corrtinue  to  help  buiW  tire  ecortomk:  and 
social  self-sufftoierKry  of  Native  Americans. 

IMew  OAA  initiatives  inctode  in-house  serv- 
ices for  tire  frail  eWerly,  a  program  that  will 
altow  the  frail  eWeriy  to  avoW  costty  institu- 
tionalization by  provWing  nonmedical  servk»s 
in  their  own  homes,  such  as  cooking,  clean- 
ing, and  respite  care.  Funds  are  also  auttwr- 
ized  for  the  first  time  to  meet  a  wWe  range  of 
special  r>eed8  and  to  strengttren  ttie  omtruds- 
man  program,  which  will  help  ensure  tfrat  the 
elderty  receive  quality  service.  In  addition,  the 
bill  requires  tt>e  administration  to  corrduct  four 
studies  to  further  review  the  impact  of  ttie 
OAA. 

In  a  creative,  intergenerational  approach, 
the  OAA  reauthorization  legislation  addresses 
the  Nation's  severe  shortage  in  chiW  care. 
The  unavailability  of  chiW  care  has  been  a 
major  focus  of  ttie  Select  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren, Youth  and  Families,  wtiich  I  chair.  Under 
titie  V,  seniors  will  be  encouraged  to  assist  in 
ttie  proviskrn  of  chiW  care  services.  This  rela- 
tionship will  trenefit  ttie  seniors  wtio  offer  a 
valuable  service  as  well  as  ttie  children  wtio 
receive  essential  care. 

Because  of  its  enormous  success,  ttie  OAA 
has  treen  reauttiorized  several  times  over  ttie 
last  22  years  and  draws  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
1451  to  continue  this  tradition  of  working  to 
meet  the  needs  of  older  Americans. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  support  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  1451,  ttie  OWer  Americans  Act 
amendments,  legislation  of  wtiich  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor.  I  am  a  sponsor  of  this  measure  tre- 
cause  of  ttie  outstanding  accomplishments  of 
ttie  programs  under  ttiis  act  and  further  be- 
cause of  my  concerns  for  oWer  Americans 
today. 

Record  Federal  deficits  compiled  by  the 
Reagan  adminislretion  over  ttie  last  6  years 
have  led  to  cuts  in  Social  Security  and  pro- 
grams serving  our  senior  citizens.  I  believe 
that  oWer  Americans  have  too  often  been  sin- 
gled out  to  bear  ttie  tirunt  of  ttiese  cuts, 
making  planning  for  retirement  years  Increas- 
ingly uncertain.  Ttie  programs  provWed  under 
ttie  OWer  Americans  Act  are  needed  now 
more  than  ever  with  the  increasing  numbers 
of  ttie  aging. 

As  you  know,  ttiis  bill  reauttiorizes  all  cur- 
rent OWer  Americans  Act  programs  wtiich  in- 
clude supportive  servnes,  congregate  and 
home  delivered  meals.  Community  Servne 
Empkryment  Program,  training,  research,  and 


damonstivtion  grants  and  Indten  eWerty  pro- 
grams through  1991. 

Ttiese  programs,  specifically  deaigned  to 
meet  the  social  service  needs  of  oWer  indivW- 
uais.  have  been  extremely  cost-effective  and 
ovenwhelmingly  succeaaful.  Ttie  act  haa  devel- 
oped from  a  program  of  smaM  granta  in  1966 
to  one  tttat  now  supports  over  600  area  agerv 
cies  on  aging.  Approximatety  9  miNkxi  persons 
are  sensed  through  the  supportive  services 
program. 

I  have  consistently  supported  fundtog  for 
programs  under  the  OWer  Americans  Act  be- 
cause I  can  ttiink  of  no  better  investinent  in 
our  Nation.  We  must  not  forget  ttie  tremerv 
dous  contiibutions  our  senor  citizens  have 
made  to  our  country  and  paasage  of  ttiis  legis- 
lation today  wouW  certainly  highlight  our  con- 
tinued commitment  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues support  for  ttiis  meaaure. 

Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  a  very  important  piece  of  legiala- 
tion.  H.R.  1451.  ttie  OWer  Americana  Act 
Amendments. 

This  bin  reauttiorizes  all  cunent  OWer  Amer- 
Rans  Act  programs— including  supportive 
services,  congregate  and  home-delivered 
meals,  community  service  emptoyment  pro- 
grams. tiBining,  research,  and  demonstration 
grants,  and  Indian  eWerty  programa— ttvough 
fiscal  year  1991.  In  general,  ttie  meaaure  in- 
creases ttie  auttiorization  for  these  programa 
try  5  percent  each  year  through  fiscal  year 
1991. 

The  bill  also  auttiorizes  new  programs  to 
provide  services  at  home  for  ttie  frail  eWerly, 
to  provWe  for  special  needs  of  ttie  eWerly, 
and  a  one-time  outreach  program  to  inform 
oWer  irxtvWuals  of  ttie  availability  of  benefits 
under  other  Federal  programs.  Ttie  measure 
inchjdes  a  separate  auttiorization  for  ttie  kmg- 
term  care  ombudsman  program  ttiat  has  been 
funded  so  far  under  titie  III.  The  bill  also 
amends  ttie  School  Lunch  Act  to  make  certain 
aduH  day  care  centers  eligitrle  for  Agriculture 
Department  food  assistance. 

Furthenmre,  H.R.  1451  continues  ttvough 
fiscal  year  1991  ttie  existing  reimbursement 
rate  of  56.76  cents  per  meal  for  each  meal 
served  under  ttie  surplus  commodities  pro- 
gram arW  sets  auttiorization  levels  according- 
ly. The  measure  continues  existing  auttiority  to 
reduce  the  per  meal  reimbursement  rate  if  es- 
timates of  ttie  numtrer  of  meals  served  are  in- 
correct and  ttie  auttiorization  levels  wouW  be 
exceeded.  Ttie  committee  notes  in  its  report 
however,  ttiat  it  expects  Congress  to  be  noti- 
fied of  any  stiortfall  before  any  reduction  in 
the  reimbursement  rate  is  made,  in  order  to 
permit  consideration  of  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  this  program.  I  commend  ttie  gen- 
ttemen  fixrm  California  and  Michigan,  Chair- 
men Hawkins  and  Kiloee  on  their  foresight  in 
ttiis  regard.  Stiould  such  a  reduction  in  ttie  re- 
imbursement rate  be  necessiteted,  I  am  cer- 
tain ttiat  all  of  the  Memtrers  of  ttiis  body 
wouW  appreciate  ttie  opportunity  to  review  ttie 
possitiility  of  an  alternative  to  a  reintourse- 
ment  reduction. 

Ttie  trill  also  requires  ttie  Administratx>n  on 
Aging  to  conduct  ttie  folkrwing  studies:  assess 
ttie  unsatisfied  demand  for  services  at  ttie  na- 
tion's senior  centers;  determine  ttie  effects  of 
the  Medicare  Prospective  Payment  System  on 
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(toni  to  'cal  •  VWWto  HouM  Contarww*  on 
Adi«  b)  1M1.  »d  i|*clll»  «N«  (tonm.  ad- 
Smmo.  «Kl  pfwrw  nuntom  of  ctonto  prowto- 
•d  «Mi  tagri  Milaliri  undw  0<d<r  Amyrt- 
o«»  Act  progranto  would  rwntin  confktonlW. 
Mr.  CtairiMfV  I  would  M»  *>  owwtond 
Chrtiran  HAVMONS  and  KfcOtt  and-  »• 
man*ara  of  t»  Educaltor.  arid  Ub«  C^jwn«- 
toa  tor  •wk  grwl  attorla  m  Mnglrtg  Ma  bM 
bator«  ua  today.  Aa  Hubart  Humptvay  onoa 


tbe  mor«l  tMt  of  lovemmeat  ta  how 
ttiat  lOTemment  treaU  Ummw  who  are  In  the 
dawn  of  life,  the  tdifldren:  thoae  who  are  In 
tbe  twfUcfat  of  life,  the  elderly:  and  thoae 
who  are  in  the  abadowa  of  Uf e.  tbe  alck.  tbe 
needy  and  the  hanrtkapped. 

TNa  todatotton  oonHnuaa  ihoaa  prograim 
undar  »ta  OWar  Amartaana  Ad— and  im- 
MO¥aa  on  tfwaa  programa  to  rwaWrrn  ow  n«- 
ioniri  oommNmam  to  indapandanoa  and  dlgni- 

ly  tor  tf  our  aantor  cttnna.  On  bahaN  ol  tny 
lUm  Waal  VIrgWana.  H  la  wUh  ptoaaur*  than 
riaa  in  aupport  of  iNa  Ml  wtich  provldaa  much 
naadad  waialanri  to  Amarica'a  atdarty. 

Mr  RiriALOO.  Mr.  ChairTnan.  I  riaa  in  strong 
support  of  KR.  1451.  tha  OWar  Amaricana 
Act  Amandmarta  of  1987. 

Aa  tha  r«*lng  mlnortty  mambar  of  tha 
Houaa  Satoct  ConvnMoa  on  Aging,  aimoat 
0Mry  day  I  aaa  tha  dMtaranca  in  tha  quaWy  of 
W,  of  aa.*)r  diiana  tha  Older  Amaiicans  Act 
haa  iT»da.  Whafhar  II  ba  tha  programa  th«t  ao 
mwiy  aanloia  raly  on  tor  a  nuWUoua  maal.  tha 
cwiyilonahlp  wtd  aaaiatanca  that  thay  find 
at  aanlor  oanlars,  or  tha  extra  monay  that  is 
piowldad  by  a  pwt-thna  job  under  the  Conwnu- 
nMy  Sarvloa  Emptoymant  Progrwn.  the  Older 
AmaitaMW  Ad  has  tolfiaed  the  original  pur- 
poee  ol  Congraas:  to  assist  oWor  Americans 
to  ram^  aa  vital  and  active  parlidpants  m 
their  oonHnunilias. 

Tha  leglalation  batore  ua  today  flna-tunaa 
tha  act  For  the  moat  part,  it  does  not  make 
iiM^  changes  in  exisling  programs.  Rather,  rt 
adjusts  tha  authortzabon  tor  these  programs 
to  aNow  for  a  more  flexible  and  realistic  re- 
gponse  to  ttw  tin>es  we  live  in. 

Several  items  in  this  legisiation  deserve 
spadal  mention. 

First,  the  committee  has  reported  amend- 
ments that  will  strengthen  the  long-tenn  care 
ombudMiwn  program.  Recent  reports— includ- 
ing tha  Institute  of  Medkanes  study  on  the 
quality  ol  nursing  home  care— tiave  pointed- 
out  the  potential  tor  abuse  in  nursing  homes 
wid  tha  need  tor  stronger  quaMy  standards 
WKJ  raeident  protection.  The  OAA's  ombuds- 
man program  is  or»  of  tt>e  few  Federal  pro- 
f^WTW  which  addresses  this  issue  on  a  local 
level  and  the  committee  should  t)e  comme»¥l- 
ad  for  strengttientng  the  act  m  this  area. 


Saoond.  tha  ohtfrman  ahouM  ba  oommand- 
ad  tor  mdudtog  m  tWa  b«  axpandad  Irvhome 

•wvtoaa  lor  tha  Iral  aldarty. 
V¥Wto  •*  OAA  ourrantty  provWaa  authortza- 

ton  tor  In^toma  aarvtoaa  undar  tWa  lli-a.  I 
•tongly  andoraa  Iha  oommMaa's  action  to 
•apwato  thia  program  and  provMa  tor  a  aapa- 
rato  auttwrtntlon  tor  In-homa  sarvloaa. 

Sinca  Iha  1963  lagWation  maMuUng  ORG'S 
undar  Madtowa,  tha  naad  for  i^homa  aarv- 
toaa haa  axpandad  OrwnallcaWy.  TNs  lagisla- 
«on  la  a  atop  m  ttw  right  dlradton  so  that  the 
frai  aldarty  can  raoalva  baaic  Ivlng  iiililir  oa 
WKl  stay  m  thalr  homaa.  It  ia  simiar  In  ap- 
proach to  UglalaMon  I  raoandy  mtnxtocad. 
H.R.  1626,  that  would  expand  and  provide  for 
a  asp^aH  auttiorizalion  for  in-home  services 
undar  tha  Oldar  Amaricana  Ad  I  commend 
Iha  chiirnwi  of  tha  auboommWaa.  tha  ganUa- 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  KildceI  tor  this  addi- 
tlontothaad 

Rn^.  Mr.  Chairman,  tha  commWae  indud- 
ad  a  caH  tor  tha  Prasldant  to  convene  a  White 
House  Confaranca  on  Aging  in  1991. 

I  am  plaaaad  that  tha  chainnan  acoapiad 
the  worklhat  the  chalmtan  of  tha  Satod  Com- 
mmaa  on  Aging  and  I  did  on  thia  aubiad  Laat 
laH  I  laauad  a  statamant  calling  for  tha  mdu- 
■ton  of  Ihia  Iwiguaga  in  the  reauthorization 
thia  year.  Shortly  tharaafter,  ropraaantaHvaa  of 
the  Laadarship  Council  of  Aging  Organizations 
«id  members  of  Chainnan  Roybal'8  and  my 
staff  started  to  meat  arxJ  lay  the  groundworli 
for  the  1991  Corrtarence  authorization.  This 
working  group  produced  the  section  now  in 
tha  b«.  It  is  supported  by  moat  of  the  major 
Ming  organizaltona  and  wNI  provide  guidelines 
for  Federal  aging  policy  to  tha  21st  cantwy. 

Like  the  previous  White  House  Conferences 
on  A^ng,  Jhis  conference  win  have  activities 
on  tha  S^to  and  local  level.  However,  unlike 
the  previous  conferences,  it  is  my  beliof  that 
activities  after  the  Conference  may  be  of  more 
vakje  to  policymakers  as  ttwy  decide  how  to 
inY)(ement  the  recommendations  and  integrate 
Federal  policy  into  the  activities  and  abilities 
of  hwal  and  State  governments. 

Mr.  Chwman,  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  H.R.  1451. 

Mr  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  since  Its 
passage  In  1966.  the  Older  Americans  Ad 
has  grown  to  Income  the  prin«iy  vehicle  for 
delivenng  assistance  to  millions  of  eWerty 
Amartoana.  This  monumental  act  is  ttie  cor- 
nerstorw  of  Government  recognition  of  the 
naada  of  aanior  citizens,  providing  vital  nutii- 
tton.  emptoymeni  transportation,  health,  and 
advocacy  services.  I  applaud  the  chaimwn  of 
the  Education  and  Latxx  Committee  for  bhng- 
tng  legislation  to  reauthorize  ttiis  ad  to  ttw 
floor  so  early  in  this  Congress.  What  Cor>gros8 
enacts  now  ¥vill  significantly  impact  not  only 
today's  seniors,  t)ut  future  generations  of 
okier  Americans,  as  well. 

Last  month  I  sponsored  a  twanng  in  my 
northern  CaMomia  congressiorwi  distrid  on 
the  OWer  Americans  Ad.  I  am  pleased  that 
H.R.  1451  reflects  some  of  the  cor)cems 
raised  at  that  fonjm.  The  flexibility  of  SUte 
and  kxal  agencies  to  meet  the  unique  needs 
of  their  communities  is  proteded  in  tfie  bUI, 
preserving  the  important  community-based 
asped  of  the  act;  the  current  restrictions  on 
receipt  of  services  t)y  okler  Americans  urxJer 
Utlas  III  and  VI  are  removed;  the  needs  of 


homabound.  fral  aldarty  ara  addraaaart:  and 
the  uoordtoallon  of  oommunWy4)aaad  aarvtoaa 
for  Alzhaknar's  vtotfms  la  sirangftanad.  Thaaa 


I  am  aontawhat  oonoamad  that  tha  autttorl- 
zalton  lavala  in  H.R.  1451  do  not  provide  a  ra- 
ataHc  target  for  the  Appropriationa  Conwnlttee. 
Inaamuch  aa  tha  Federal  Qovamment  does 
not  hava  unlmNad  raaouroaa.  I  wouM  prefer  to 
aaa  reduced  authortzabon  lavala  for  axiating 
programs  more  In  oor>oert  with  paat  approprta- 
ttons.  Also,  the  eatabliahment  of  coat-sharing 
programa  to  aaaura  that  naadad  programs  for 
oklar  Americana  w«  oontinua  to  be  funded  la 
a  naadad  change. 

Overall,  however,  I  strongly  support  tha  pur- 
pose—and acknowledge  the  success— of  the 
OMer  Americans  Ad  I  am  convinced  that  as 
Congress  continues  to  wortt  in  partnership 
with  State  and  tocal  governments,  within  the 
Iramewortt  of  this  ad  a  more  meaningful  life- 
style for  oklar  Americans  wHI  be  assured. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chainnan.  the  House 
has  before  rt  the  OWer  Amencan  Act  AmerxJ- 
mants  of  1967.  Passage  of  this  legislation  has 
a  dired  bearing  on  the  quality  of  life  for  this 
Nation's  eWeriy  and  frail  eWeriy  citizens. 

My  State  of  Arkansas,  whKh  akxig  with  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  is  second  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  senior  atzens  per  capita,  will 
reap  numerous  berwfrts  from  various  provi- 
skxn  of  H.R.  1451.  My  State  will  benefit  from 
the  supportive  services,  congregate  and 
homoKlelivered  meals,  the  community  service 
emptoyment  progr*^-  l^i™^.  research  and 
demonstration  grants. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Seled  Commit- 
tee on  Aging.  I  am  especially  pleased  Induded 
in  the  bin  are  studies  that  focus  on  several 
specific  areas  of  particular  concern  to  me. 
Frst  ts  a  study  to  determine  tfie  effects  of 
Medicare's  diagnostic  related  group  [ORG] 
prospective  payment  system  on  community 
agencies  that  provide  services  to  oWer  per- 
sons The  study  will  determine  what  the  exad 
savings  of  tfiis  program  have  been  and  how 
ttieae  savir>gs  might  t>e  used  to  meet  ttie 
needs  of  recently  discharged  Medicare  pa- 
tients. 

The  second  study  will  review  the  efficacy  of 
using  senior  centers  to  serve  as  a  natioriwide 
refeaal  network  to  help  families  obtain  serv- 
ices for  their  okJer  family  members  living  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  With  so  many 
American  families  on  tf>e  move,  ttie  necessity 
for  a  clearinghouse  providing  refenals  for 
caregivers  is  crucial. 

The  passage  of  the  landmark  Medicare  and 
OWer  American  Ad  legisatton  was  a  giant 
leap  forward  for  the  senior  citizens  of  this 
country.  With  the  "graying  of  America"  and 
the  increasing  proportkxi  of  our  eWerfy  wtw 
fall  into  ttie  "frail  ekierly"  category,  we  must 
insure  ttut  the  national  resources  we  dedwate 
to  ttieir  care  are  used  most  wisely.  The 
amendment  to  the  OWer  American  Ad  which 
we  have  before  us  today  are  pivotal  in  provkl- 
ing  ttiat  insurance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  reauthorttatkxi  of  tfie  OWer  Americaiw  Ad 
for  fiscal  years  1988  through  1991.  This  ad  is 
the  key  Federal  program  whtoh  provWes  sup- 


porUva  aarvtoaa  for  our  oWer  citizens,  and  I 
aapaciaMy  want  to  oiyraaa  my  aupport  for  the 

bJTa  naw  Mttalivaa  amphaaizing  In-homa  aarv- 
toaa to  tha  grow^  populatton  of  homabound 
fral  aldarty  IrWMduals 

Sinca  baooming  law  in  1965,  this  ad  haa 
apunad  tramarWoua  prograas  toward  under- 
atandtog  and  aoMng  problems  of  senior  cili- 
zana.  The  OWer  Americana  Ad  can  be  tfw 
maana  by  whKh  we  reduce  duplicatton  of 
aanrioea  and  eliminate  Federal  redtape  by 
Wantirylng  arW  deliverir^  sennces  fttxn  a  tocal 
laval  and  by  assuring  dignity  and  rasped  for 
our  senior  dtizerts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  OWer  Americans  Ad 
aNows  the  Nabraaka  Department  of  Aging  to 
aaaure  that  oWer  Nebraskans  may  live  with 
dHjnity  and  may  enfoy  full  access  to  varied  op- 
portunHiaa  for  growth  and  fulfillment  during 
their  mature  years.  The  major  aspects  of  the 
State  Department  of  Aging's  misston  is  shared 
wUh  the  eight  area  agencies  on  aging  in  Ne- 
braska, whtoh  operate  autonomously  under  In- 
tertocal  agreements  with  kxal  government  of- 
ficials. 

The  programs  administered  through  the 
OWar  Americans  Ad  are  working  well  as  a 
result  of  the  dedkxtnn  and  enttHJSiasm  of 
those  who  coordinate  and  administer  these 
programs.  I  am  ertoouraged  with  the  exceNerrt 
wort(  of  the  Nebraska  Department  of  Aging 
under  the  direction  of  Betsy  Palmer,  and  for- 
meriy  by  Helen  BodsaMs  and  Patricia  Kuehl. 

Furthermore,  the  tocal  offices  on  aging  are 
also  doing  an  outstanding  job  taikxing  serv- 
ices to  the  needs  of  the  tocal  community.  The 
eastern  Nebraska  Office  of  Aging  [ENOA],  in 
Ohama.  has  continued  tfiis  success  under  the 
direclMjn  of  Bev  Griffith,  and  formerly  by  Kay 
WaWck. 

These  State  and  tocal  efforts  are  comple- 
mented with  the  exemplary  contribution  of  vol- 
unteers serving  on  ttie  Department  of  Aging's 
and  the  ENOV's  advisory  boards.  These  coun- 
cils deserve  a  special  tribute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Nebraska's  oWer  populatton. 
65  years  of  age  and  oWer,  ranks  eighth  in  ttte 
Natton  in  terms  of  the  highest  concentratton 
of  oWer  citizens.  Moreover,  ttie  percent  of  Ne- 
braska's populatxxi  65  years  of  age  arW  oWer, 
partk:ularty  75  arW  85  years  of  age  and  oWer, 
is  likely  to  increase  dramattoally  during  ttie 
next  quarter  century.  Thus,  ttie  programs 
available  under  tfie  Older  Americans  Ad  are 
essential  to  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  I  urge 
support  for  tfiis  reauttxxizatkxi  effort 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  Yortt.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  ftetton's  eWeriy  populatk>n  is  a  prectous 
resource.  OWer  people  are  living  repositories 
of  our  ooMedive  histories  arW  cultures.  The 
knowlege  and  wisdom  they  have  amassed 
over  years  of  living  contrtxite  greatly  to  our 
Natton's  progress. 

Amending  the  OWer  Americans  Ad  of  1965 
to  authorize  appropriattons  for  fiscal  years 
1968,  1969.  1990,  arW  1991,  is  an  appropriate 
way  to  demonstrate  reaped  and  k>ve  for  the 
eWerty  of  our  Itetton,  to  enabto  them  to  live 
out  their  years  in  d<|nity  and  productivity. 

The  OWer  Americans  Ad  is  cnxaal  for  deliv- 
ering much  needed  sennces  to  our  sentor  citi- 
zens. Programs  such  as  home  delivered 
meals  are  crittoal  to  ttiose  of  our  eWers  wtiose 
phystoal  problems  prevent  ttiem  from  leaving 
their  resWences  to  attend  to  their  nutritkinal 


naada.  Programa  for  seniors'  centers  enrich 
ttie  social  lives  of  ttie  eWerly,  placing  tfiem  in 
racraattonal  arW  aducattonal  adivltiaa  with 
thoae  of  their  own  age  groupa  and  laaaening 
tfie  tonelineaa  arW  iaolatton  that  oWer  people 
often  feel. 

The  community  service  job  program  author- 
ized in  the  ad  wouW  provide  part-time  jobs  for 
unemptoyad  tow-income  people  55  years  oW 
and  oWer.  This  program  wouW  give  our  eWerly 
ttie  sense  of  independence,  usefulness,  arW 
prWe  that  comes  from  being  able  to  earn  a 
living.  t 

As  a  Iftxarian  and  an  educator,  I  am  particu- 
larty  interested  in  the  measure's  dradive  to 
the  area  agencies  on  aging  to  survey  postsec- 
orWary  schools  in  their  area  to  determine  the 
availability  of  tuitton-free,  tow-cost  educattonal 
opportunities  for  the  eWerty.  I  have  always 
agreed  with  ttie  saying  that  one  is  never  too 
oW  to  leam.  Education  programs  for  tfie  eWer- 
ty wouW  enable  them  to  add  to  the  knowledge 
of  accumulated  years,  to  remain  intellectually 
active  arW  mentally  alert 

My  distrid  the  12th  Congresstonal  Distrid 
of  New  YorK  has  a  large  percentage  of  eWer- 
ly peopto;  roughly  17,000  aged  60  to  64,  and 
37,000  65  years  oW  and  oWer.  The  eWerty  in 
my  distrid  aWng  with  tfwse  in  all  of  the  other 
congresstonal  dntrids,  wouW  benefit  immeas- 
urably from  tf>e  programs  and  servwes  author- 
ized under  this  bill. 

Our  Nation  has  one  of  the  largest  eWerty 
populattons  in  tfie  worW,  as  our  scientific  dis- 
coveries and  research  have  enabled  us  to  live 
tongar.  Passage  of  tfiis  measure  will  nd  only 
proted  and  preserve  today's  eWerly,  but  the 
growing  populatton  of  eWers  in  tfie  years 
ahead. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  Yortc  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  today  In  support  of  H.R.  1451,  a 
bill  to  reauttwrize  the  OWer  Americans  Ad  As 
a  member  of  tfie  Seled  Committee  on  Aging 
and  a  cosponsor  of  tfie  bill,  I  am  pleased  to 
support  tfiis  legislation  whKh,  since  1 965,  has 
been  the  major  program  providing  social,  nu- 
trittonal,  arW  supportive  services  to  our  eWer 
Americans. 

OWer  Americans  enrich  all  of  our  lives  and 
we  must  do  all  tfiat  we  can  to  fielp  sentor  citi- 
zens maintain  tfieir  independence  and  provide 
ttie  resources  necessary  to  keep  tfiem 
healthy.  Almost  20,000  sentor  citizens  in  my 
distrid  receive  servtoes  under  tfie  OWer  Amer- 
k»ns  Ad  Tfie  four  counties  in  New  York's 
30th  Congresstonal  [>strtot— Monroe,  Gene- 
see, Ontarto.  arW  Livingston— receive  $3.2 
miHton  in  Federal  funds  from  tfiis  program,  le- 
veraging tfiousands  more  in  State  and  kxal 
resources  devoted  to  helping  senior  citizens. 
Last  year,  the  oWer  American  congregate 
meals  and  Meals  on  Wheels  Programs  served 
570,000  nutrittous  meals  to  sentor  citizens  in 
my  distrid 

Tfie  OWer  Americans  Ad  has  proven  to  be 
one  of  ttie  most  effective  pieces  of  legislatton 
enaded  by  Congress.  From  sentor  centers  to 
nutritton  centers,  from  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  the  tow  income  to  home  delivered 
meals  for  tfie  homebound,  OWer  Amertoan 
Ad  programs  provWe  invakiabto  fielp  to  mil- 
Itons  of  senior  citizens.  WNIe  continuing  tfiese 
important  programs,  H.R.  1451  also  contains 
substantial  improvements  and  addittons  to  ttie 
nattonal  system  of  community-based  social 


and  supportive  servtoes  for  oWer  dttzana.  I  am 
especially  pleaaed  that  H.R.  1451  eat^>«ahaa 
a  new  program  to  provWa  nonmadteal  in- 
home  aennoea  for  the  frail  eWarty  indudtog 
thoae  rfra  suffer  from  Atzhelmar'a  dtoaaaa.  At 
a  time  when  we  are  conoemad  about  provid- 
ing cataatrophto  health  care  inauraiwe  for  our 
eklerty,  Kttto  attentton  haa  bean  given  to  the 
great  need  of  the  chronically  M.  who  with 
some  assistance  in  their  daily  Kving  oouW  atay 
at  home  arW  maintain  their  indaparWanoa. 
This  new  program  wW  help  make  ttwt  happen 
by  provWhig  support  for  personal  aarvtoaa 
such  as  battling  and  dreaaing  as  waH  as  help 
for  taking  care  of  daily  chores  such  as  shop- 
ping and  cooking.  This  naw  program  also 
altows  in-home  respite  care  for  famHea  of  tha 
frail  eklerty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  22  years  the  Older  Amari- 
cans  Ad  has  provWed  support  directed 
toward  improving  tfie  lives  of  our  eWar  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  fitting  that  we  consider  Ihia  bfl 
during  the  month  of  May— OWer  Americans 
Month.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  nw  today 
in  passing  H.R.  1451  and  in  reaffirming  our 
commitment  to  this  Natton's  sentor  citizens. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  H.R.  1451,  legia- 
latton  reautftorizing  the  OWer  Americans  Act 
for  4  more  years.  I'm  pleased  tfiat  the  legisla- 
tton contains  a  number  of  improvements 
which  refled  tfie  Congress'  sensitivity  to  ttie 
special  problems  of  certain  groups  of  sentor 
citizens — parttoularfy  native  Amertoans  arW 
ottier  minorities  arW  rural  eWerly. 

For  22  years,  the  OWer  Americans  Ad  has 
been  tfie  major  source  of  services  for  tfie  el- 
derty.  The  ad  has  provWed  milKons  of  senior 
citizens  wHh  vatoabte  nutritton  programs  Nka 
Meals  on  Wfieels,  transportatton  servksea, 
adult  day  care,  legal  servk:es,  emptoyment  op- 
portunities, arW  fiomemaking  assistance. 
These  programs  wHI  play  an  even  more  impor- 
tant roto  in  ttie  future  as  today's  t>aby 
boomers  beconto  torttorrow's  sentors.  It  is  es- 
timated tfiat  individuals  65  and  oWer  wHI  com- 
prise 13  percent  of  ttie  populatton  by  ttie  turn 
of  the  century. 

H.R.  1451  includes  several  important  provi- 
stons  WhKh  will  be  helpful  to  eWerfy  Oklafio- 
mans.  One  of  tfie  biggest  concerns  of  Oklafx)- 
ma  sentors  is  inadequate  pubkc  transportetton. 
In  rural  areas,  sentors  may  t>e  miles  from  a 
hospital,  town,  or  nutrition  site.  Unable  to  drive 
and  left  wntfiout  some  form  of  put>lic  transpor- 
tation, tfiese  senkxs  are  virtually  isolated.  If  a 
possibto  to  use  money  tfirough  OWer  Ameri- 
cans Ad  in  combinatkxi  with  money  ear- 
marked for  rural  transportatton  systems  under 
the  Mass  Transportatton  Ad  to  devetop  trans- 
portatton systems.  A  few  areas  fiave  done  so, 
yet  many  fiave  not  and  we're  nd  sure  wfiy.  To 
address  tfiis  problem,  tfie  bUI  requires  a  study 
to  determine  If  OWer  American  Ad  funds  are 
being  used  to  provWe  tranaportation  systems. 
Once  we  know  more  about  how  money  from 
the  OWer  Americans  Ad  is  being  used  to  pro- 
vWe transportatton,  we  may  be  able  to  Wentify 
cfianges  tfiat  Congress  can  make  to  improve 
tfie  system. 

Anotfier  important  cfiange  in  tfie  OWer 
Americans  Ad  will  improve  eWerty  American 
Indians  access  to  servnes.  Specifically  the  bUI 
requires  area  agencies  on  aging  arid  Stete 
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by  ••MMWilng  m\  oflto*  tor  Wbal  prognwm 
haadad  by  an  Aaaodala  Conwnlaatonar  on 

MtanAging. 
Of  ln«)ortvioa  to  rual  OUahomana  la  a  pio- 

yWon  m  »»  Wl  wWcft  raqulraa  iha  Conwnla- 
atonar on  Aging  to  coiad  dala  on  ttw  amount 
ol  monay  apart  on  prowtdtog  aawlcaa  to  ajn- 
lor»  m  n»y  waaa.  At  praaart.  thara  ia  no  dto- 
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ioaafor  aidarty  m  njrai  or       ^^ 
tfwratora.  ri dWouK to aaaaaa whalharornrt 

ipwidtog  in  rural  araaa  ia  adaquato.  Coiacling 
datoowar  tha  nawt  aavaral  yaara  ««  giva  ua 
Iha  mionnallon  wa  naad  to  mafca  changing  m 
tha  progrvn  in  ttw  lulura  to  bMtar  serve  thoae 
Mriora  Mng  in  rural  areas. 

Tba  Oldsr  Amarteana  Act  has  been  suo- 
oeaafuL  I  mtfw  K  a  habN  to  vWl  the  senior 
o««sr«  ki  my  congreaatonal  dMhct  on  a  regih 
dr  iMsia.  For  many  o(  my  oonaHtuents,  the 
loctf  senior  oenlsr  enaurea  they  dont  spend 
ttMir  rettamart  year*  in  iaolation  and  loneli- 
neaa.  The  OWar  Americans  Act  has  improved 
the  qually  ol  Me  ol  our  senior*.  I'm  happy  to 
support  this  legWation  and  especially  glad  to 
Me  ttiat  the  ad  w«  consider  the  needs  of  ow 
furri  «id  Indtan  elderly. 

Mr.  KIU>EE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

^ix.  Chairman,  for  those  who  are  as- 
sembled here  wondering  what  our 
schedule  may  be  I  believe  that  we 
have  exhausted  our  last  amendments. 
I  would  like  to  say  this,  however,  that 
when  we  go  back  Into  the  House  that  I 
will  move  for  a  separate  vote  in  the 
House  on  the  Armey  amendment  as 
•mended,  in  the  House. 

As  I  Indicated  before,  while  I  think 
the  Jeffords  amendment  did  soften 
this,  make  it  less  offensive.  I  would 
still  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment as  amended. 

Mr.  8UNIA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to   strike    the    requisite    number    of 

words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  and  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  all 
his  hard  work  on  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation.  The  gentleman  has  been 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  Interests  of 
the  territories  in  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee where  we  both  serve.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  make  inquiry  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  wheth- 
er it  is  his  intent  to  hold  further  hear- 
ings on  this  subject  at  some  future 
date  and  to  receive  testimony  and  in- 
formation on  the  particular  needs  of 
the  territories  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
gram on  native  Americans  which,  as 


you  know,  Is  boduded  in  this  particu- 
lar leglalaUon. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SX7NIA.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  suboommittee. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  dele- 
gate asking  this  question.  He  has  been 
very  good  in  working  with  me  on  this. 
I  intend  to  have  a  hearing  just  for 
that  purpose,  to  address  the  older 
Amertcan/naUve  Americans  in  his 
area  of  the  world  and  in  all  our  terri- 
tories. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  on  thoae  hearings. 

Mr.  8UNIA.  I  appreciate  the  chair- 
man's comments. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SUNIA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Blr.  AkakaI. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Samoa  IMr.  SukiaI.  Also  I 
rise  In  strong  support  of  the  bill  HJl. 

1461. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

B4r.  SUNIA.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
subconunlttee,  Mr.  Kildzs.  announced 
that  we  would  be  calling  for  a  separate 
vote  on  the  Armey  amendment  as 
amended  by  the  Jeffords  substitute. 
When  we  had  the  previous  vote,  there 
seemed  to  be  some  confxision.  The 
chairman's  strategy,  which  he  an- 
nounced prior  to  the  vote  Is  that  he 
would  vote  for  the  Jeffords  amend- 
ment as  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils  and 
ultimately  come  to  the  Armey  amend- 
ment, as  amended.  That  carried  by 
voice  vote.  A  great  number  of  Individ- 
uals wanted  a  recorded  vote.  This  will 
be  an  opportunity  for  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  have  a  recorded  vote. 

As  I  stated  during  debate,  this  Is  the 
lesser  of  two  evils.  It  placed  unusual 
constraints.  The  language  in  the 
report  far  exceeded  the  language  that 
was  considered  in  dealing  with  the 
concerns  of  the  Members.  It  is  much 
broader.  It  should  be  adequate.  The 
objection,  the  princlpad  objection  here 
is  to  inhibit  or  curUil  the  Members  of 
the  aging  network  from  politically  lob- 
bying for  legislation. 

I  understand  that  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont's  substitute  eases  that 
situation.  But  I  urge  every  Member 
who  is  concerned  about  the  elderly 
and  the  Older  Americans  Act,  despite 
your  previous  vote,  the  correct  vote  is 
to  vote  "no"  on  the  amendment  that 
will  be  presented  In  the  full  House. 
That  is  the  correct  vote  supported  by 
every  senior  citizen  group  and  support- 


ed by  the  chairman  of  the  fuU  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Chrimwi,  before  we  move  to  Itnal  pas- 
sage I  wish  to  pay  a  brief  tribute  to  those 
people  who  have  piayed  such  a  key  roie  in 
this  bM.  As  i  have  mentioned  before,  lead 
among  them  is  our  chairman,  Mr.  Kiloee,  and 
rwking  minority  member.  Mr.  Tauke,  as  wefl 
aa  Mr.  Jeffords.  Let  me  also  aciux>wtedge 
the  many  contributions  of  the  leadership  of 
the  Houee  Select  Committee  on  Aging.  Chair- 
man ROYBAL.  Senator  Clauoe  Pepper,  and 
Mr.  BONKER.  chairman  of  the  Houaing  Sub- 
commrttee. 

The  staffs  Involved  also  played  a  pivotal 
role  m  this  legislation.  Let  me  salute  the  hard 
worit  of  Mr.  KiLOEE's  subcommittee  staff  led 
by  Susan  WMhelm.  She  was  available  and  ac- 
ceeaible  to  my  staff  and  cooperative  through- 
out Similarty.  let  me  thank  Mr.  Tauke's  coun- 
sel Susan  Lamb.  Also  Brian  Lutz  from  Chair- 
man ROYBAL's  staff,  Peter  Reinicke  of  Mr. 
Pepper's  staff  and  Bill  Benson,  staff  director 
of  Mr.  BONKER'S  subcommitte©. 

Last  but  certainly  not  least  was  the  wort(  of 
my  own  staff.  espociaBy  the  newest  employee 
of  the  SubcoiTvnittee  on  HurrMin  Services 
Brian  Lindberg,  wtx)  worthed  many  hours  to 
help  make  H.R.  1451  the  great  btll  it  is. 

Bis.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SUNIA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Ms.  OakarI. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  want  to  reen- 
force  what  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Biagci]  has 
said.  I  think  this  Is  so  dangerous,  to  re- 
strict senior  citizens  from  lobbying  for 
their  programs  or  any  programs.  This 
is  the  United  States  of  America,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous amendment. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
yield? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  controlling  the  time  is  not 
on  his  feet. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
will  suspend.  The  gentleman  control- 
ling the  time  at  this  moment  is  on  his 
feet.  The  gentleman  controlling  the 
time  at  this  time  Is  on  his  feet  and  it  is 
the  delegate  from  American  Samoa 
who  tias  the  time. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SUNIA.  I'U  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Taukx]. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  Just  want  to  point  out  for  Members 
of  this  body  that  the  language  that  we 
will  be  voting  on  In  the  House  is  the 
same  language  that  we  voted  on  about 
20  minutes  ago  or  half  hour  ago  which 
passed  by  a  better  than  10-to-l  margin 
in  the  coDunittee. 


Second,  let  me  point  out  it  is  the 
same  language  that  was  the  result  of 
extensive  work  and  agreement  tie- 
tween  the  majority  and  the  minority. 
It  is  language  taken  out  of  the  com- 
mittee report  that  was  put  into  legisla- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
delegate  from  American  Samoa  has 
expired. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Jiir.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  third  point  is 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  is  in- 
correct in  stating  that  this  in  any  way 
prohibits  senior  citizens  from  express- 
ing their  views.  It  does  not.  It  does  not 
even  prohibit  them  from  advocating. 
In  fact,  it  encourages  them  to  advo- 
cate. That  is  the  whole  point. 

The  only  thing  that  it  does  la  It  re- 
stricts the  use  of  taxpayer  dollars  for 
election  campaigns,  partisan  election 
campaigns  and  for  lobbying  on  specific 
legislation  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
we  have  attempted  in  a  bipartisan  way 
to  work  out  this  language. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  finish  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  to  everybody  who 
wants  me  to  yield. 

I  guess  the  point  is  that  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  have  something  in  this 
legislation  on  that  issue.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  work  out  something  in 
great  detail  voted  on  by  a  10-to-l 
margin  just  a  few  minutes  ago.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  important  we  main- 
tain that. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  yield  first  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  reenforce 
what  the  gentleman  says.  This  lan- 
guage which  we  put  in  was  voted  on 
352  to  37  and  It  merely  took  from  the 
committee  report  a  delineated  list  of 
specific  activities  which  are  either  pre- 
scribed or  allowed.  In  fact,  it  gives 
guidance,  very  helpful  guidance  to  the 
senior  citizens  and  Older  Americans 
Act  persormel  as  to  what  they  can  do 
and  caimot  do.  There  is  nothing  in  any 
of  the  minority  reports  or  in  any  of 
the  amplifying  majority  reports  that 
in  any  way  criticizes  the  language  in 
the  committee  report. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  That  Is  the  same  lan- 
guage that  is  what  the  majority 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  is  the  lan- 
gtiage  that  the  majority  and  minority 
agreed  to.  It  is  helpful  in  delineating 
exactly  what  can  and  cannot  l>e  done. 
It  should  be  a  good  guide.  It  should  be 
useful.  Again,  the  vote  should  be 
about  the  same  as  it  was  before.  352  to 
37. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakah]. 


Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying.  What  the  gentleman  is  saying, 
in  essense,  to  give  an  example,  is  that 
if  a  senior  citizen  is  at  a  nutrition  site 
and  that  person  wants  to  write  to  us 
about  cuts  in  Social  Security,  they  are 
prohibited  under  this  language.  Now  I 
think  that  is  wrong.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  intent.  The  gentleman  may 
not  want  to  maliciously  do  that,  but 
that  is  what  he  is  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  the  gentlewoman  is  absolutely 
wrong.  There  is  nothing  in  this  legisla- 
tion which  prohibits  that.  In  fact,  we 
encourage  it.  What  it  does  say  is  that 
the  area  agency  on  aging  cannot  have 
its  employees  involved  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  political  efforts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Bir.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  FrahkI. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldhig. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress what  seems  to  me  a  point  that 
was  stated  I  am  siire  with  the  best  of 
Intentions  misleadingly.  The  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  and  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  both  said  this  passed  by 
a  large  vote  before.  What  passed  was 
an  amendment  to  an  amendment. 
What  passed  was  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont's  modification  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
We  voted,  many  of  us,  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont's  proposal  because 
we  found  it  less  disagreeable— the  pro- 
posal now,  now  the  people— than  the 
gentleman  from  Texas'  proposal  We 
were  not  saying  that  we  liked  it.  The 
fact  is,  this  will  he  a  restriction  on  the 
ability  of  the  elderly  to  object  to  cuts 
and  we  ought  to  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Reclaiming  my  time,  it 
was  a  352-to-37  vote  on  the  same  lan- 
guage.   

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  ISi.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sensenbren- 
nbr].  

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  want  to  rehash 
everything  that  has  gone  on  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  I  am  Just 
placing  the  committee  on  notice  that  I 
am  going  to  ask  for  a  separate  vote  on 
the  nine  other  amendments  that  were 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  so  that  we  can  vote  on  them, 
too. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  VlSx.  ArmkyI. 

Mr.  ARBfEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have 
every  Member  of  this  body  hear  what 
I  have  to  say.  I  offered  my  amendment 


after  consulting  with  the  majority 
members  of  the  committee.  I  woiiced 
with  the  majority  monbers.  I  woriwd 
with  the  ranldng  minority  members.  I 
sought  from  the  outset  of  this  project 
to  work  out  an  agreement.  I  did  not 
think  this  should  Iw  as  controversial 
as  to  tie  up  the  time  of  this  body  for 
the  amoimt  of  time  that  it  has.  My 
language  in  my  original  amendment 
made  some  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  nervous.  Since  they  said  that 
they  stood  by  the  committee  report 
language  and  they  liked  that  language 
and  had  agreed  to  that  language,  I 
agreed  without  calling  for  a  vote  or 
without  taking  exception  to  YAr.  Jsr- 
roRos'  substitute  to  my  language.  And 
I  did  that  in  the  interest  of  getting 
clarified  precisely  stated  amendment 
that  everybody  agreed  to.  Once  I 
agreed  to  that  and  Bflr.  JsrroRos 
brought  his  to  the  floor  for  a  vote,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  came 
to  us  and  said  that  we  would  now 
accept  the  amendment  on  a  voice  vote. 

D  1505 

When  that  vote  was  taken,  I  know 
that  I  restrained  at  least  one  Member 
on  my  side  from  calling  for  a  recorded 
vote,  and  I  personally  observed  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  restrained 
two  Members  on  that  side  from  calling 
for  a  recorded  vote,  and  when  one  was 
called,  I  saw  the  committee  on  that 
side  actively 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Taoks]  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Armbt  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Taukx  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.)     

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  felt  confident  that 
we  had  reached  an  agreement  that  ev- 
erybody was  working  hard  for  so  that 
all  of  the  Memljers  of  the  body  would 
understand  we  had  agreed  on  a  lan- 
guage that  was  acceptable. 

I  did  not  come  down  here  to  stand 
pat  on  my  amendment.  I  was  willing  to 
work  out  an  agreement.  I  was  willing 
to  bend  so  that  the  body  would  not 
break  over  this  amendment. 

Now,  after  the  good-faith  agreement 
was  reached  and  the  vote  was  taken.  I 
find  the  gentleman  rises  for  a  separate 
vote.  I  have  to  tell  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  surprised  at  that.  I  am  very  sur- 
prised. It  will  be,  I  suppose,  a  sense  of 
caution  that  I  take  any  agreements  I 
make  in  the  future  in  the  interest  of 
facilitating  the  work  of  this  lx>dy  in 
the  Interest  of  rapport  with  our  col- 
leagues to  move  smoothly. 

This  is  a  surprising  turn  of  events 
and  one  that  I  find  very  disappointing. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  able  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Kildb]  for  the  magnl- 
ficient  manner  in  which  he  handled 
the  Older  Americans  Act. 
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TlM  CHAIRMAN.  The  quflcUon  i«  on 
tiM  oonimlttee  •mendmcnt  In  the 
nature  of  a  subatltute,  m  amended. 

The  amendment  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  lubetltute.  as 
amended,  was  atreed  ta 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  Under  the  rule. 
the  Committee  riaee. 

Aeeor^xufir  the  Committee  roae; 
and  the  ^Maker  vo  tempore  [Mr. 
MoaxsA]  havlnc  aaumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Ftirro,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  State 
of  the  Dbkm.  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, havlnc  had  under  oonalder- 
atton  the  bOl  (HJl.  14B1)  to  amend  the 
Older  Americana  Act  of  IMS  to  au- 
thorlae  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
yean  1968.  IMS.  IMO.  and  IMl.  and 
for  other  purpoaes.  purmiant  to  House 
Reaidntfcm  171  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  Houae  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by   the  Committee  of  the 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  questl<»i  Is  or- 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole? 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  Armey 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
■eparate  vote  demanded  on  any  other 
amendmoit?  

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  dftn^"**  separate  votes  on  each  of 
the  following  amendments:  the  Klldee 
t^fwhntfi^i  amendments;  the  Tauke 
amendment  relating  to  repealing  title 
VII:  the  Roybal  amendment  clarifying 
minority  targeting  provisions:  the 
Snowe  amendment,  including  adult 
day  care  as  ponible  activities:  the 
Pepper  amendment  requiring  States 
that  receive  funds  under  the  act  to 
have  an  elder  abuse  and  prevention 
program:  the  Biaggi  amendment,  re- 
ducing the  transfer  authority:  the 
Ounderson  amendment  to  require 
t^>rhnir>i  data  ooUection  on  rural/ 
urban  participation:  the  Honker 
amendment  and  the  Roybal  amend- 
ment authorizing  $3  million  more. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentlonan  asking  for  a  separate  vote 
on  each  of  the  amendments  he  has 
named?  

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Tea,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

ruajJutEnurr  diquihiis 

Mr.  KIIJ>EE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  To  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  one-fifth  of  those  will  have 
to  stand  for  the  yeas  and  nays;  is  that 
not  the  case?  We  will  put  the  question 
on  the  Armey  amendment  first,  and 
then  if  enough  Members  stand  for  the 
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yeas  and  nays,  then 
will  be  called  for? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
amendments  wlU  be  put  in  the  order 
In  which  they  appear  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  KIIDEE.  In  each  case,  then,  the 
Speaker  will  ask  for  a  sufficient 
number  to  stand  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  yeas  Mid  nays  will  be  ordered? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
correct.         

Mr.  KILDEE.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  have 
another  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  wiU  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  KILDEE  At  that  point,  does  the 
Chair  have  It  within  his  power  to 
reduce  the  interim  between  votes  to  5 
minutes?       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Not 
without  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  KIIJ3EE.  I  thank  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  amendment 
appearing  in  the  bill  amendment  on 
which  a  separate  vote  has  been  de- 
manded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmeDdment:  Pace  5.  after  line  21.  Insert 
the  foUowlns  (snd  redeslcnate  refereiKes 
and  sucoeedlng  aectiona  accordlnsly): 

SBC  C  MDfTAL  HEALTH. 

(a)  PtmcnoHs  or  Comnssioifia.— Section 
aOKaXS)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  (42  \iS.C.  3012(aK5))  Is  amended  by  in- 
■ertlng  "(including  mental  health)"  after 
"health". 

(b>  Fbdbral  Aobiict  CoHstTLTATioif.— Sec- 
tion 2O3(bH10)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  IMS  (42  X3S.C.  3013(bK10»  ia  amended 
by  inaertlns  ".  Includina  block  granU  under 
title  ZnC  of  mich  Act"  before  the  semicolon. 

(c)  ADMonsraATioii  of  Tttlm.  III.— Section 
S01(bX2>  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
IMS  (42  VS.C.  3021(bH2))  Is  amended  by  In- 
■ertlnc  ".  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration."  after 
"Office  of  Community  Services". 

(d)  PuRPOsas  OF  TrrLi  IV.— Section  401(1) 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  IMS  (42 
nJB.C.  3030aA(l))  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  before  the  semicolon:  ".  with 
special  emphasis  on  minority  individuals, 
low-income  individuals,  and  frail  individuals 
(Including  individuals  with  any  physical  or 
mental  functlcHial  impairment)". 

(e)  AsmmsTmATioif  or  Titl«  IV.— Section 
402(b)  of  the  Old^r  Americans  Act  of  IMS 
(42  D.S.C.  3030bb«b))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,"  after  "NaUonal  In- 
sUtutes  of  Health.". 

(f)  Ebucatiom  and  Tkainimo.— :  1  >  Section 
411(aKl)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1MB  (42  n.S.C.  3031(aKl))  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(iiMdudlng  mental  health)"  after 
"health". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  412(a)  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  IMS  (42  U.S.C. 
3032(a))  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(including 
mental  health)"  after  "health". 

(g)  SraciAL  PaojBCTS  n«  CoMPaaHBtsivs 
LoMO-Tnut  Cxas.- The  second  sentence  of 
section  423(aK3)  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  IMS  (42  U.S.C.  303Sb(a)  (3))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "mental  health  serv- 
ices;" after  "in-home  services;". 

Page  28,  line  13.  Insert  ".  low-income  indi- 
viduals, and  fraU  individuals  (including  indi- 


viduals with  any  physical  or  mental  func- 
tional Impairment)"  before  the  first  period. 
Page  37,  line  S,  insert  the  following  before 
the  semicolon:  "and  will  attempt  to  provide 
services  to  low-Income  minority  Individuals 
to  not  less  than  the  extent  that  represents 
the  proportion  of  low-iiKsome  minority  older 
individuals  in  the  population  of  the  area 
served  by  such  provider". 

Mr.  KILDEE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  always  tried  to  be 
an  accommodating  person,  and  I  guess 
one  must  try  to  accommodate  the 
greatest  numlier.  I  do  believe  that  we 
can  work  this  out  in  conference  com- 
mittee. I  have  talked  with  the  parties 
involved.  I  will  commit  myself  to  that. 
I  do  not  like  the  action  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  CMr.  SairsBrBRKii- 
Hml.  but  I  am  sure  he  does  not  like 
mine. 

So  for  that  reason.  I  withdraw  my 
request  for  a  separate  vote  on  the 
Armey  amendment,  as  amended,  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Unani- 
mous consent  is  not  required. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  with- 
draws his  request. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
withdraw  his  requests? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, based  upon  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  and  with  the 
understanding  that  we  will  not  he 
having  a  separate  vote  on  the  Armey 
amendment 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  already  made  the  with- 
drawal.   

Mr.  SEa^SENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  withdraw  my  request  for  a  sepa- 
rate vote  on  the  other  nine  amend- 
ments.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  withdraws 
his  requests. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment,  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question    «as  taken;   and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 
aacoROXD  von 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Bdr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  379,  noes 
8,  not  voting  45,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  ISS] 
AYES— 379 


Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bennso 

BlMd 

BUbray 

BUlrakii 

BUley 


Booker 

Bonkl 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Bour 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfteld 

Brown  (CXA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruoe 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunnlnc 

Burton 

BuMamante 


Oallecty 

Oallo 

Oarda 

Oaydoa 

Oejdenaon 

Oekai 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Oingrlch 

OUekman 


Manton 
Maikey 


Shaw 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Stkorrid 


Martin  (IL) 
Martin  (NT) 
Martlnes 


Ackennan 

Archer 

Bartlett 

Akaka 

Atklm 

Barton 

Alexander 

AuColn 

Bateman 

Anderaon 

Baker 

Bate* 

Andrews 

BaUencer 

BeUenKxi 

AnUiony 

Barnard 

Bennett 

CampbeU 

Cardln 

C:arper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

ChappeU 

Clarke 

Clay 

CUncer 

Coatt 

(»ble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Collins 

Combest 

Come 

Conjren 

Cooper 

CougtiUn 

Courier 

Cornt 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daub 

DavtaCOi) 

DaTte(MI) 

delaOarM 

DeFaalo 

Delluma 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

DtekbiKxi 

DinceU 

DioOuardl 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Doman(CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbtn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eekart 

Edwards  (OK) 

Iteeraon 

Qislish 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

PaKeU 

FaweU 

Paslo 

Pelchan 

nelds 

Fish 

Flake 

nippo 

norlo 

PocUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Fiml(TN) 

Frank 


GoodUnc 

Gordon 

Oradlsao 

Oraody 

Grant 

Gray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

OrMD 

Gfen 

Guarini 

Ounderaoo 

Hall  (OB) 

BaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hamnterschmldt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herver 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hochbrueckner 

BoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Buckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT> 

Johnson  (SO) 

Jonea(TN) 

Jonts 

KaniorsU 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

KenneUy 

Klldee 

Kleeska 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Koatmayer 

LaFaloe 

Lagomarslno 

Lancaster 

Lantoa 

Latta 

Leach  (IA) 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (FL) 


Mavroules 

MaasoU 

MeCkakey 

McCoUum 

MeCurdy 


MoGrath 

McHugh 

McMillan  (NO 

McMaien(MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 


MUler(OH) 
Miller  (WA) 
MlneU 
Moakley 


Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

MarTisoa(CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nagle 

Nateber 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 


(Tbeistar 

Obey 

Orttas 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Panetu 

Partis 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 


Lent 

Levin  (MI) 
LeTlne(CA) 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (OA) 
Ughtfoot 
Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 
Lowry  (WA) 
Luken.  Thomas 
Lukens.  Donald 
Luntren 


Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

PuraeU 

QuUlen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Retula 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Ridge 

RInaldo 

RItter 

Robertt 

Roblnaaa 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rostenkowakl 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulie 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 


Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (NT) 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (IA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TZ) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solan 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 


St  Germain 

Staggeis 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokea 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

SwUt 

SwlndaU 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauatn 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomss  (OA) 

Torres 

TorrieelU 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Trailer 

Udall 

Opton 

NOE8-8 


Armey  DeLay 

Cheney  Kyi 

Dannemeyer        Michel 


Valentine 

Vento 

Vlsdoaky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watklns 

Waxraan 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Tates 

Tatnm 

Touns(AK) 

Young  (n,) 


NIelaon 
Stump 


to  make  such  other  tecOmlcal  and  con- 
forming changes  as  may  be  necessary 
to  reflect  the  actions  of  the  House  in 
amending  the  bill  HJi.  1451. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NOT  VOTINO— 45 


Annunslo 

Applesate 

Aspln 

Badham 

BevlU 

Boehlert 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Bosco 

Byron 

Craig 

Crane 

Oockett 

Dicks 

DorganCND) 

Edwards  (CA) 


Gephardt 

Hunter 

Jones  (NO 

Kemp 

Lehman  (CA) 

LewlB(FL) 

Liplnskl 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lujiu) 

McCandleas 

McEwen 

Miller  (CA) 

MoUohan 

Mraaek 

OUn 

a  1530 


Owens  (NT) 

Ray 

Roemer 

Roae 

Roukema 

Salkl 

Schaefer 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Stalllngs 
Stenholm 
VanderJagt 
Vucanovl<^ 
Weiss 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida  for,  with  Mr.  Crane 
against. 

Mr.  CHENEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  OREOG  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  years  1988, 
1989,  1990,  and  1991;  to  amend  the 
Native  Americans  Programs  Act  of 
1974  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
such  fiscal  years;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OF  HJl.  1541, 
OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1987 
Mr.  KILDEE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill,  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  correct  section  numbers, 
punctuation,  and  cross  references  and 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Bfr.  KILDEE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  1451.  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  PROCEDURES 
IN  HONOR  OF  THE  BICENTEN- 
NIAL  OP  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
131)  providing  for  the  attendance  of 
Representatives,  Senators,  and  other 
appropriate  persons  at  a  special  cere- 
mony and  related  events  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia,  PA,  in  honor  of  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  Constitution  and  in 
commemoration  of  the  Great  Cotasm- 
mise  of  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  Its  im- 
medlate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Cleik  will  report  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Rn.  131 

Resolved  by  the  Houte  of  Representative* 
(the  Senate  concurrino).  That  (a)  the  Sjteak- 
er  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  acting 
Jointly,  shall  de^gnate,  from  among  the 
Representatives  and  Senators  from  each 
State,  one  official  delegate  to  represent  the 
Congress  at  a  special  ceremony  to  be  held 
on  Thursday,  July,  16. 1987.  in  PhlladeUthia, 
Pennsylvania,  in  honor  of  the  bicentennial 
of  the  Constitution  and  in  commemoration 
of  the  Great  Compromise  of  the  (institu- 
tional Convention. 

(b)  The  official  delegates  designated 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  led  by  the 
Speaker,  the  majority  leader,  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  by  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  who  shall 
also  be  official  delegates. 

(c)  Each  designation  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  made  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Representatives  and  Senators  of  the 
State  involved,  acting  jointly.  Such  ncam- 
mendation  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  not 
later  than  fourteen  days  after  the  date  oo 
which  this  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

Sk.  2.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (In  consultation  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives),  with  respect  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  (in 
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f.,BMiiWf*«~'  With  the  BMOorlty  iMMler  uid 
Um  mlnarltjr  leader  of  ttie  Senate),  with  re- 
9eet  to  the  Senate,  majr  deelgnate  addition- 
al lUmeeentatlrea.  Senaton.  and  other  ap- 
propriate peraona  to  participate  In  evenU  re- 
lated to  the  9eelal  ceremony. 

BaCi  S.  On  behalf  of  the  Concreas,  the 
Repreeentathrea  and  Senaton  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (aetlnc  Jointly  and  In  oooperaUon 
vlth  the  CommlHlaa  on  the  VA.  Houae  of 
Repreaentatlvea  Bloentenary.  the  VA 
Senate  Bicentennial  Oommlaiian.  the  offl- 
ceie  of  the  Houae  of  Repreaentatlvea,  and 
the  offloera  of  the  Senate)  may  make  ar- 
ranaementa  with  the  vwoaota  of  the  apedal 
eefemony  and  related  eventa  for  parUdpa- 
tlon  by  the  offldal  dele«atea  and  other  per- 
aona dealsnated  under  thla  reaolutlon. 

gf  4.  Amounta  neceeMtry  to  carry  out 
thta  reaolutlan  with  reapect  to  the  Houae  of 
Repnaentatlrea  shall  be  available  as  provid- 
ed by  law.  There  shall  be  available  from  the 
contlncent  fund  of  the  Senate  such 
amounts  as  may  be  neceaaary  to  carry  out 
thla  reaolutloa  with  reelect  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FOLEY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  Mk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  concurrent  resolution  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  In  the 
RaooBD.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
thoe  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentlonan  from  Washington? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  %>eaker.  if  I  might  use  this 
means  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  if  we 
might  be  enlightened  on  how  the  deci- 
sion was  made  with  respect  to  the  limi- 
tation of  niunbers  of  Members  who 
would  be  authorised  to  attend  this 
celebration  In  Philadelphia.  With  435 
Members  of  the  House  and  100  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body,  obviously  the 
facility  up  there  is  not  capable  of  ac- 
commodating all  the  Members,  but 
then  to  have  it  narrowed  down  to  one 
Member  per  SUte  is  pretty  tightly 
drawn.  I  am  wondering  if  there  is  any 
flexibility  involved  here. 

I  have  had  Members  come  up  to  me 
and  ask.  "Bos.  how  come  so  tight  a 
limitation?  I  am  a  more  junior 
Member.  I  can't  possibly  attend  from 
my  State,  but  I  would  sure  like  to  be 
there.  It's  going  to  be  a  very  historic 
occasion."  et  cetera. 

What  kind  of  response  did  the  gen- 
tleman give  to  his  Members? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  will 
yield,  it  was  apparent  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  bring  the  entire  Congress, 
all  435  Representatives  and  100  Sena- 
tors to  Philadelphia,  to  participate  In 
formal  ceremonies  there.  The  problem 
of  facilities  for  such  ceremonies  was 
one  problem. 

Obviously,  there  was  a  consideration 
of  cost,  but  all  Members  are  invited  to 
participate. 

There  is  in  this  resolution  a  formula 
by  which  the  SUte  delegations,  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  meet  together 


and  select  one  Member  from  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  to  be  the  offi- 
cial repreaenUtives  of  that  SUte  for 
purposes  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  con- 
ducted: but  I  repeat  that  all  Members 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  will  be 
considered  distinguished  guests  at  the 
ceremonies  and  are  invited  to  attend. 

Ux.  MICHEL.  WiU  this  be  a  1-  or  a  3- 
day  event? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  A  1-day  event. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  One  day.  and  the  date 
is  July  16  or  17? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  July  16. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Would  it  be  expected 
that  tranqwrUtlon  would  be  provided 
then,  what— early  that  morning  and 
back  that  evening,  is  that  the  general 
idea? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  it  is  anUdpated 
that  transporUtion  would  be  provided 
early  that  morning  and  returning  that 
evening,  so  that  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary for  Members  who  did  not  wish  to 
do  so  to  remain  overnight  in  Philadel- 
phia.         

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  are  funds  provid- 
ed for  financing  our  participation? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  is  in  the  resolu- 
tion as  provided  by  law  in  the  case  of 
House  Members,  and  from  the  contin- 
gency funds  of  the  Senate  in  the  case 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

li^.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania.        

Mr.  POOLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
celebration  is  taking  place  In  the  First 
Consresslonal  District  of  Pennsylvania 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

As  was  expressed  by  the  majority 
leader,  it  is  correct,  it  will  be  a  1-day 
celebration.  All  Members  of  the  House 
will  be  invited  to  Philadelphia.  After 
arriving  in  Philadelphia,  there  will  be 
a  luncheon  hosted  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia delegation.  After  that,  the  50 
Members  as  designated  by  this  legisla- 
tion will  retire  to  Independence  Hall 
where  a  ceremony  will  take  place  to  be 
decided  upon  by  the  leadership  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  the  details  of 
which  have  not  been  decided  as  yet. 

There  will  be  that  evening  a  festive 
banquet  and  ball  to  which  all  Mem- 
bers again  will  be  invited:  so  therefore 
all  Members  of  the  House  will  be  invit- 
ed to  participate  In  all  this  day.  except 
the  one  commemorative  celebration 
that  afternoon  in  which  55  Members 
will  take  part:  however,  I  want  to  ex- 
plain, we  talked  about  returning  to 
Washington.  As  the  gentleman  I  am 
sure  knows,  the  Philadelphia  delega- 
tion hosts  each  year  a  get  to  know  us 
weekend  In  Philadelphia,  which  usual- 
ly takes  place  In  December.  What  we 
are  doing  this  year  is  moving  that  cele- 
bration to  the  weekend  Immediately 
following  the  16th,  which  would  be 
the  17th.  18th.  and  19th  of  July,  so 


that  all  Members  are  invited  to  stay 
that  evening.  Thursday  evening,  the 
16th  on  through  until  Sunday  evening 
in  Philadelphia  as  guests  of  the  dty  of 
Philadelphia  to  participate  in  a  won- 
derful weekmd. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  am  I  to 
assume  from  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments with  respect  to  decisions  made 
by  the  leadership  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate  that  that  will  be  bipartisan 
leadership  or  not? 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I 
would  assiime  for  a  celebration  of  this 
type  that  it  should  be  bipartisan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  would  yield  to  the 
President  of  the  Commission,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Louisiana  [Mrs. 
Booosl.     

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  walking 
through  last  Friday  what  "We  The 
People,"  the  200  Group  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  Group  In  Philadel- 
phia hopes  that  we  will  be  able  to  do 
in  Philadelphia.  After  the  luncheon, 
they  hope  to  construct  an  enormous 
bandstand  platform  outside  of  Inde- 
pendence Hall  where  all  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  are  there  will  partici- 
pate in  a  public  ceremony,  and  then 
we  will  all  go  out  off  the  platform  into 
Independence  Hall  where  the  55  repre- 
senting the  signers  of  the  Constitution 
will  peel  off  into  the  little  room  that 
cannot  contain  all  of  us  and  the  rest  of 
us  will  be  in  the  Great  Hall  there  and 
in  the  Supreme  Court  Chamber  that  is 
adjacent  to  that  room. 

After  that  little  ceremony  is  com- 
pleted, we  will  walk  out  the  back  of  In- 
dependence Hall  and  go  into  Congress 
Hall  where  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  are  present  will  be  able  to 
go  into  Congress  Hall.  If  the  leader- 
ship of  both  sides  of  the  aisle  so 
desire,  we  may  have  a  ceremony  of  our 
own  in  the  House  Chamber  there.  If 
the  Senate  wishes  to  do  so.  they  may 
go  to  the  upper  rooms  and  have  their 
meeting  as  well; .  o  that  there  will  be  a 
great  public  performance  and  celebra- 
tion for  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  wish  to  go. 

We  are  prepared  from  the  earUer 
meetings  of  the  Commission  on  the  Hi- 
centennlary  of  the  House  and  the  Leg- 
islative Appropriations  Committee  to 
be  able  to  transport  the  Members  to 
Philadelphia.  Those  who  wish  may 
come  back  that  evening  after  the  gala 
dinner  and  entertainment  and  dancing 
and  those  who  wish  to  sUy  over  may 
do  so,  as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Focuxtta]  has  so  well  ex- 
plained. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  A  very  critical  ques- 
tion arises  with  respect  to  spouses  of 


Members.  Are  they  invited  to  partici- 
pate, at  least  in  the  social  evenU  if 
there  are  strict  llmlUtions  on  the  Hall 
itself? 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  The  spouses  are  most 
specifically  invited  to  participate  in 
the  ceremonies  and.  of  course,  in  all 
the  social  evenU.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
get  them  into  Independence  Hall,  but 
except  for  that,  there  should  be  plenty 
of  ro<Hn  in  all  the  other  places  for 
them.  They  are  most  especially  invit- 
ed.   

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOCHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
understand  it  at  this  point,  in  answer 
to  the  gentleman's  earlier  question,  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  in  a  bipar- 
tisan fashion.  Both  sides  of  the  aisle 
are  working  on  the  final  arrangements 
for  the  celebration  to  take  place  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  dedication  cere- 
monies to  take  place. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman's  second 
question,  spouses  and  children  will  be 
invited  to  the  Pennsylvania  delegation 
qwnsored  weekend,  starting  on  Friday 
of  that  weekend. 

I  would  agree  with  the  gentlewoman 
from  Louisiana,  however,  that  the 
only  part  of  this  entire  celebration 
where  the  spouses  and  children  cannot 
partake  would  be  in  Independence 
Hall  itself  because  of  the  llmlUtions 
of  space. 

Mr.  IdlCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

If  I  might  ask  one  further  question, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana 
serves  as  one  of  our  House  Members 
on  the  Bicentennial  Commission,  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BdCHEL.  Is  it  that  organization 
or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  that  will 
take  care  of  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery so  far  as  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress or  the  House  are  concerned  in 
participation  in  this? 
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Mrs.  BOGGS.  The  Clerk  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  inCSEL.  He  will  take  care  of 
the  administrative  machinery? 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Yes.  and  the  Clerk 
has  been  in  Philadelphia  on  several  oc- 
casions, the  Sergeant  at  Arms  has 
been  there,  and  aU  of  the  officers  of 
the  House  who  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  serving  and  taking 
care  of  and  protecting  the  member- 
ship have  all  been  there. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  question  was  just 
asked  by  one  of  the  Members,  is  this 
body,  the  House  of  RepresenUtives, 
going  to  be  adequately  represented 
when  the  mix  is  between  both  this 
body  and  the  other  body?  I  am  not  al- 
together sure  how  that  woiks  out, 
senior  members  of  a  SUte  delegation, 
whether    there    are    disproportionate 


Members  from  the  other  body  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  House.  Would 
anybody  know  how  those  figures 
shake  out? 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
srield.  except  for  a  very  few  SUtes.  I 
think  that  the  House  Members  out- 
number the  Senate  Members  in  the 
membership  of  their  SUtes.  and  they 
will  have  to  vote  accordingly  on  who 
their  candidate  will  be. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  response. 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BdCHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Bir.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  address 
a  question  to  either  of  the  two  learned 
Members  who  are  telling  us  about  the 
situation.  The  question  is,  if  there 
were  to  be  no  press  allowed  in  Inde- 
pendence Eiall,  how  many  more  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  could  go  in  for  the 
ceremony? 

Idrs.  BOGGS.  BCr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
thinking  about  that  very  strongly.  In 
all  probability  we  will  have  to  have 
pool  membership  for  the  press.  That 
room  itself  is  a  tiny  room,  where  the 
compromise  was  reached  on  July  16, 
200  years  ago.  Roger  Sherman  of  Con- 
necticut's resolution  to  the  problem  of 
the  small  SUtes  versus  the  more  popu- 
lous SUtes,  where  the  delegates  ac- 
cepted the  Connecticut  Compromise 
to  set  up  a  bicameral  Congress.  That  is 
what  we  will  be  celebrating,  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  Connecticut  Com- 
promise. 

The  room  is  really  quite  small.  It 
wlU  accommodate  easily  the  55  dele- 
gates and  a  few  clerkships  and  so  on, 
and  to  the  back  of  the  room  there  is  a 
small  amount  of  space  where  there 
could  be  some  pool  press  in  there,  and 
that  is  why  the  Philadelphia  group 
wanted  to  have  this  big  public  celebra- 
tion outside,  so  that  it  could  have  a 
great  deal  of  coverage,  TV  and  radio 
and  media  coverage,  and  so  that  the 
public  could  also  participate. 

I  think  that  we  will  find  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a  great  deal  of  excite- 
ment about  the  coverage.  They  have 
also  in  Philadelphia  made  arrange- 
ments to  have  interviews  by  regions  as 
we  often  do  here  after  the  SUte  of  the 
Union  Messages  for  Members  to  be 
able  to  go  and  be  interviewed  by  the 
media  and  have  it  for  consumption 
back  home,  so  that  we  wiU  all  be  able 
to  have  individual  participation. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
srield  for  a  moment  longer,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  her  explanation,  and 
for  the  wonderful  work  that  she  has 
done,  and  simply  offer  the  observation 
that  when  those  intrepid  and  saga- 


clous  delegates  agreed  on  the  Grand 
Compromise.  I  think  that  they  did  it 
without  the  benefit  of  having  any  of 
the  press  present. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  iix.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

lii.  BOCHEL.  I  am  hi4)py  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

lix.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  two 
questions  that  were  posed.  No.  1,  the 
llmlUtion  of  55  Members  is  because 
that  is  the  number  who  were  present 
when  the  compromise  was  reached, 
and  as  the  gentleman  from  MinnesoU 
said,  it  was  done  without  the  benefit 
of  the  press  being  there.  I  would  like 
to  inform  the  gentleman  that  it  was 
also  done  without  the  benefit  of  the 
other  House  being  in  existence  at  that 
time.  So  we  can  proceed  with  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives only. 

Afterwards  there  will  be  a  larger 
ceremony  involving  all  Members  of 
the  Congress  who  want  to  partake  in 
that  ceremony. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion as  to  how  the  50  are  going  to  be 
selected  to  take  part  in  the  commemo- 
rative exercise  of  the  original  compro- 
mise, the  Connecticut  Compromise, 
the  House  leadership  did  not  want  to 
get  into  that  selection  process  and  is 
leaving  that  up  to  the  individual 
SUtes  to  select  their  one  Member. 
They  will  do  it  however  you  see  fit. 

Kfr.  FRENZEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
jrield  further,  who  are  the  other  five? 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MICHKIi.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  The  other  five  are 
made  up  of  leadership.  One  Member 
from  each  of  the  SUte  delegations, 
and  then  five  from  leadership. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
are  no  other  questions  to  be  propound- 
ed from  my  side  of  the  aisle,  may  I 
simply  say  that  I  supix>rt  the  resolu- 
tion, recognizing  full  well  that  our 
host  city  and  our  friends  there  are  de- 
serving of  knowing  one  way  or  another 
whether  or  not  the  Congress  is  actual- 
ly going  to  make  the  trip,  and  obvious- 
ly time  is  growing  short  for  them  to 
make  the  adequate  preparations  and 
all  the  rest.  So  I  would  certainly  urge 
Members  to  support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MtTRTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  ini- 
tial request  of  the  gentlenum  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 
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A  motion  to  reooniider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT  ON  REBOLUnOW  FRO- 
VIDINO  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HJl.  963.  MARITIMB  AU- 
THORIZATION. FISCAL  TEAR 
1988 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Cmnmlttee 
on  Rules,  lubmltted  a  priylleced 
report  (Rept  No.  100-112)  on  the  reM>- 
lutkm  (H.  Res.  178)  provkUm  for  the 
eonslderatl<m  of  the  bill  (HJl.  953)  to 
authorlae  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
»»«i— «««r«  whkh  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDINO  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HJl.  1934.  FAIRNESS  IN 
BROADCASTINO  ACT  OF  1987 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept  No.  100-113)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  179)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bUl  (HJl.  1934)  to 
clarify  the  oongTessional  intent  con- 
eemlng.  and  to  codify,  certain  require- 
ments of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  that  ensure  that  broadcasters 
afford  reasonable  opportunity  for  the 
discussion  of  conflicting  views  on 
Issues  of  public  importance,  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Bftr.  Speaker.  I  have 
requested  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
tivjM'Hng  of  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  as  to  the  program  for  the 
balance  of  this  week  and  what  his 
crystal  ball  discloses  for  next  week. 

Sir.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  business  for  the  re- 
mainder of  today  will  be  the  rule  and 
general  debate  and  other  proceedings 
on  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  HJl.  1039, 
but  it  is  our  hope  on  this  side  that  If 
any  votes  should  be  called  on  any 
amendments,  that  the  Committee 
would  rise. 

Mr.  MICHEL  That  is  today. 

BCr.  FOLEY.  That  is  today.  We 
would  like  to  be  able  to  assure  Mem- 
bers that  after  the  vote  on  the  rule  on 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  there  will  be 
no  rollcalls  other  than  roUcalls  that 
would  have  to  be  taken  on  Tuesday. 


If  the  Committee  proceeds  to  final 
paMage  today,  having  adopted  what- 
ever amendments  are  offered,  we 
would  propose  to  postpone  the  final 
vote  on  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  until 
Tuesday.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  give 
Members  assurance  that  after  the 
adoption  of  the  rule,  which  would 
occur  within  the  next  hour.  Members 
would  be  assiued  that  the  business  for 
this  day  would  be  concluded  with  re- 
spect to  any  rollcall  votes. 
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The  House  will  not  be  in  session  to- 
morrow. Friday,  and  would  meet  on 
Monday  to  consider  four  bills  under 
suspension  of  the  rules: 

HJl.  1444,  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
Patient  and  Program  Protection  Act  of 
1987' 

HJl.  401,  to  add  certain  lands  to  the 
Capulln  Mountain  Monument.  NM: 

HJl.  403,  to  establish  the  El  Malpals 
National  Monument,  the  Massau 
Trail,  and  the  Grants  National  Conser- 
vation Area  in  New  Mexico;  and 

HJl.  1163,  to  Impose  criminal  penal- 
ties for  offenses  relating  to  certain 
aviation  reports  and  records. 

On  Tuesday,  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon  and  consider  H.R.  1039,  the  Min- 
eral Lands  Leasing  Act,  complete  con- 
sideration; and 

HJl.  953,  the  maritime  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1988,  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  debate. 

At  the  end  of  business  on  Tuesday. 
June  3,  the  House  will  consider  any 
rollcall  votes  ordered  on  any  of  the 
suspensions  considered  on  Monday. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week.  June  3,  4,  and  5,  the  House 
will  meet  at  10  a.m.  and  consider 

H.R.  1934,  Fairness  in  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1987,  open  rule,  1  hour  of 
debate: 

H.R.  157,  Constitution  Day,  subject 
to  a  rule: 

H.R.  2330.  National  Science  Founda- 
tion authorization,  fiscal  1988,  subject 
to  a  rule: 

H.R.  2160.  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  authorization,  fiscal  1988, 
subject  to  a  rule:  and 

HJl.  2355.  EPA  authorization,  fiscal 
1988,  subject  to  a  rule. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  the  House 
will  be  In  session  next  Friday.  This  an- 
nouncement, of  course,  is  made  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  consideration  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time  and  a  further  program 
may  be  announced  later. 

It  is  possible  next  week  that  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  budget  and  a 
conference  report  on  the  homeless  bill 
will  be  considered  by  the  House. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

For  clarification  once  again,  if  there 
are  votes  carried  over  on  suspensions 
from  Monday's  deliberations  on  those 
measures,  they  will  come  after  consid- 
eration or  completion  of  the  Mineral 


Lands  Leasing  Act  and  the  Maritime 
Authorisation  Act,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. They  will  be  considered  at  the 
end  of  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
I  want  to  inform  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  and  the  House  that  it 
is  possible  that  we  will  be  considering 
on  Wednesday  next  week  a  resolution, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted,  report- 
ing a  bill  requiring  notification  and 
submission  of  certain  documents  to 
the  House  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. This  is  a  resolution  similar  to 
that  which  was  passed  in  the  other 
body  by  a  substantial  majority  as  an 
amendment  to  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations  bill. 

Bir.  MICHEL.  That  has  definitely 
been  scheduled  for  Wednesday? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  telling  the  gentle- 
man that  the  tentative  scheduling 
would  be  Wednesday.  We  intend  to 
bring  it  up  next  week  on  Wednesday 
or  Thursday,  most  likely  on  Wednes- 
day.   

BCr.  MICHEL  Is  that  a  resolution 
that  has  been  referred  to  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  It  has  been  referred  to 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
also  I  believe  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  we  would  hoi>e  that 
the  committees  could  complete  consid- 
eration of  that  on  Tuesday.  But  we 
would  also  probably  be  seelLlng  a  rule 
to  bring  the  matter  up  on  Wednesday 
of  next  week.  Wednesday  or  Thursday, 
most  likely  Wednesday,  which  would 
probably  involve  a  technical  discharge 
of  the  committees. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man.  1  would  only  make  one  further 
observation,  that  even  though  that 
measure  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
margin  over  in  the  other  body,  on 
sober  reflection  there  are  some  Mem- 
bers, who  upon  reading  the  fine  print 
and  recognizing  what  the  thrust  of 
that  resolution  really  does  call  for  so 
far  as  handcuffing  the  President  and 
limiting  his  options  again  in  the  for- 
eign affairs  field,  obviously,  it  will  not 
be  a  noncontroversial  kind  of  thing 
when  it  reaches  this  body. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  wanted  to  make  the 
gentleman  aware  of  the  possible 
scheduling  of  it  at  an  early  date  so 
that  there  would  not  be  a  failure  to 
give  due  notice.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's conunents. 


quest  of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
JUNE  1,  1987 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Ux.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  ajoum  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuBTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

BCr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next^^  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  782 

»4r.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  deleted  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  782. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MINERAL  LANDS  LEASING  ACT 
OF  1920  AMian^MENTS 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  155  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rss.  155 

ReaolveA,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Sp^ker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  ZZIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
tTnlon  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1039)  to  amend  section  37  of  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920  relating  to  the  oil 
shale  claims,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill 
shall  be  considered  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Conunlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  now  printed 
in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule, 
each  section  of  said  substitute  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read,  and  all  points 
of  order  against  said  substitute  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  cUuse  7  of 
rule  XVI  are  hereby  waived.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  blU  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  The  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendmenU  thereto  to  final  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gobdoh]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Kir.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  QviLLkif],  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  155 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  consider- 
ation of  the  bill.  HJl.  1039.  amending 
section  37  of  the  Mineral  Lands  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920  relating  to  old  shale 
clain:is.  The  rule  provides  for  2  hours 
of  general  debate  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the 
(^mmittee  on  Interior  said  Insular  Af- 
fairs. The  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  also  makes  in 
order  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs for  purpose  of  amendment  under 
the  5-minute  rule.  In  addition.  House 
Resolution  155  waives  clause  7,  of  rule 
XVI,  which  prohibits  nongermane 
amendments  atpainst  the  substitute. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  also 
provides  that  at  the  conclusion  of  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House.  Any  Member 
may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the 
House  on  any  adopted  amendment  to 
the  bill  or  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Interior  Committee 
biU  prevents  the  transfer  of  over 
270,000  acres  of  public  to  private  inter- 
ests for  a  mere  $2.50  per  acre  under 
the  mining  law  of  1872.  These  lands 
have  been  the  subject  of  controversy 
for  many  decades  due  to  oil  shale 
claims  staked  on  them  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  1920  Mineral  Lands  Leas- 
ing Act.  Despite  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  claims  are  anywhere  from  68  to 
90  years  old,  the  claim  holders  have 
failed  to  develop  them  under  the 
Mining  Act  of  1872.  In  many  cases 
they  have  sold  these  titles  to  private 
corporations,  but  there  has  been  no  oil 
shale  development. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Interior 
Committee  requires  that  the  validity 
of  existing  claims  be  made  and  that 
the  holders  have  the  option  of  either 
converting  them  to  oil  shale  leases  or 
continuing  to  hold  the  claims  and 
expend  a  predetermined  annual 
amount  to  develop  the  oil  shale. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  House  Resolution  155  making 
inorder  consideration  of  tills  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  and  commend 
the  Interior  Committee  for  its  fine 
work. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarlcs  wiU  be 
very  brief.  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee   [Mr.  Gordoh] 


for  a  fine  presentation.  The  ranaik 
has  been  made  that  since  two  Tennes- 
seans  are  handling  this  rule,  it  will  go 
/through  very  quickly  and  with  no 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  re- 
solve a  long  standing  controversy,  a 
matter  that  has  been  to  the  Supreme 
Court  at  least  three  times,  and  it  is 
time  that  it  be  settled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

Te  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  340,  nays 
0,  not  voting  92,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  156] 
YEAS— 340 


Akaka 

Clinger 

Pelchaa 

Anderson 

CoaU 

Fields 

Andrews 

Coble 

Flake 

Applecate 

CoeUio 

PoKlietU 

Archer 

Coleman  (MO) 

Ford  (MI) 

Armey 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Frank 

Baker 

Collins 

Frcnxd 

BarUett 

Combest 

Frort 

Barton 

Conte 

OaUo 

Bateman 

Cooper 

Garcia 

Bates 

Coughlln 

Oaydos 

Bellenson 

Coulter 

Oejdenson 

Bennett 

Daniel 

Olbbons 

BenUey 

Dannemeyer 

Oilman 

Bereuter 

Darden 

Oincrich 

Bennan 

Daub 

OUckman 

Biacgl 

Davis  (Hj) 

Oomales 

BUbray 

Davis  <MI> 

Ooodlins 

BiUrakii 

DeFasto 

Gordon 

BlUey 

Del^y 

Gradlson 

Bocgs 

Dellums 

Orandy 

Boland 

Derrick 

Grant 

Bonker 

DeWine 

Gray(n.) 

Bonkl 

Dtckimon 

Gray  (PA) 

Boucher 

DinceU 

Green 

Boulter 

DloOuardl 

Guarinl 

Brennan 

Donnelly 

Gunderson 

Brooks 

Doman  (CA> 

HaU(TX) 

Brown  <CA) 

Dowdy 

Bamiltoa 

Brown  ((X» 

Downey 

Hammenchmldt 

Bruce 

Dreler 

Harris 

Bryant 

Duncan 

Hastert 

Buechner 

Durbin 

Hauther 

Banning 

Dwyer 

Hawkins 

Burton 

Dymally 

Hayes  (n.) 

Bustamante 

Dyaon 

Haves  (LA) 

Callahan 

Rokart 

Heney 

CampbeU 

Edward!  (OK) 

Hefner 

Cardin 

Emerson 

Henry 

Carper 

EncUsh 

Herser 

Chandler 

Espy 

Hertel 

Chapman 

Evans 

Hller 

Chappell 

PSMeU 

Bochbrueckner 

Cheney 

FaweU 

HoUoway 

Clarke 

Faslo 

Hopkins 
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MIItar(WA> 
MliMta 


Bo]r«r 

BuMMd 

Biiefeaby 


Mortlto 


Huuo 
miiola 
Iralaod 
JMota 

Jaflordi 

»(CT) 
l(8D) 
I  (TO) 

JOBtt 

Kaajonkl 
Kaptur 


Mym 


NMciMr 


NldMli 
NMkki 
Nowak 


ObenUr 
Obey 

Ow«na(UT) 
Oztey 


Kolter 
KoBBjru 


PMMtU 

Pairto 


SkcMon 
8tettM7 
8lMWhUr(NT) 
8lM«t>tar  <VA) 
amiUKIA) 
Smith  (NS> 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TZ) 
Smith.  Robmt 

(NH> 
Smith.  Robert 

<OR) 
Sao«« 
Solan 
Solomon 
Spenoe 
Spratt 
StOermaln 
Staoen 
Stanccland 
Stark 


K7l 
uralee 


PattMion 
Peonj 


LmUKTX) 

Lehman  (PL> 

bnt 

Levin  (MI) 

liffrlne(CA) 

L>«ti(CA> 

Lcwti<OA> 

Uchtfoot 

IrfwreryCCA) 

LowrytWA) 

Luken.Tbamai 

Uikma.  Donald 

Luncren 


Mantoo 
Maikoy 
Mariowe 

Martin  (IL) 


MaaoU 
MeCloakey 
McCoUum 
ICoCurdy 


MeOratb 

McHuch 

IfdClUan  (NO 

IfeMUlcn(MD) 

Meyon 

tUume 


Mlehei 
Miller  (OB) 


Ackerman 

Alexander 

Annunalo 

Anthony 

Aiptn 

Atklm 

AuColn 


PMrl 

Plekatt 

Fickle 

Porter 

Prtoe(IL) 

Pr«ee(NC) 

PuneU 

Qulllen 

RahaU 

Rancel 

Ravenel 

Rccula 

Rhodee 

RtchardMn 

Rldce 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberto 

Robtnaon 

Rodino 

Roth 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

RUMO 

Sabo 

San«e 

Sawyer 

Sazton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Sch  inner 

Senaenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuater 


StrattOB 

Studdi 

Stump 

Sundqulit 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tkuke 

Tauain 

-nKMBaa(CA) 

ThomaKOA) 

Torrea 

TorrieelU 

Towna 

Trafleant 

Traxler 

DdaU 

Upton 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlacloaky 

Volkmer 

Walcren 

Walker 

Watklm 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

WUaon 

Wlae 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Tatea 

Tatron 

Younc(AK) 

Tount  (Fl.) 
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Ballencer 

Barnard 

Bevill 

Boehlert 

Boner  (TO) 

Boaior(MI) 

Boaoo 

Boxer 

Broomfleld 


Carr 

Clay 

Oonyera 

Coyne 

Cralc 

Crana 


Crockett 

delaOam 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Dorgan(ND) 

Barly 

Edwardi(CA) 

Erdicich 

Flah 

FUppo 

Florto 

VMey 

Pord(TN) 

Oallecly 

Oekaa 

Gephardt 

(3ren 

BaU(OH) 

Banaen 

Byde 

Jenklna 

Jonea  (NO 

Kemp 

Kannelly 


Klecaka 

Kolbe 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leland 

liewla(FL) 

Upindci 

Uvlngiton 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lujan 

Martin  (NY) 

Mavroulca 

MeCandlem 

McEwen 

Miller  (CA) 

MoakJey 

Mollohan 

Moniaon  (CT) 

Moniaon(WA) 

Mreiek 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NT) 

Ray 


Roe 

Roemer 

Rosen 

Roae 

Roatankowakl 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 


Schaefer 
Sehulae 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
StaUlnv 

a  1626 


Stanholm 

SwlndaU 

Taylor 

Vander  Jaft 

Vueanovleh 

Wetm 

WIlUasM 


Mr.  HARRIS  chanced  his  vote  from 
"present"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MmtTBA).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 156.  and  rule  XXIII.  the  Chair  de- 
clares the  House  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
HJl.  1039. 

a  1627 

IM  TBS  COMMTim  OF  THI  WROLX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  1039)  to  amend  section  37  of  the 
Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920  re- 
lating to  oil  shale  claims,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Mr.  Donkbllt  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bllL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
nile.  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rahall]  wlU  be 
recognized  for  1  hour  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  [Mr.  Young]  will  be 
recognised  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rahall]. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

BCr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  1039. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  1039  is  to  bring 
finality  to  a  longstanding  controversial 
and  endlessly  litigated  issue:  that  is. 
the  validity  or  invalidity  of  oil  shale 
mining  claims  located  before  1920. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  go  into  any  exten- 
sive detail  on  the  history  of  these 
claims.  Siiffice  it  to  say  that  no  issue 
before  the  E)epartment  of  the  Interior 
has  been  more  controversial.  The  issue 
has  been  litigated  extensively.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  spoken  at  least  three 
times.  And.  in  my  opinion,  each  time 
without  full  and  complete  knowledge 
of  the  clrcimMtances  involved.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  employees,  in- 
cluding its  solicitors,  have  worked  for 
50  or  more  years  on  this,  and  gangs  of 
outside  attorneys  have  made  a  father- 
to-son  living  litigating  the  pros  and 
cons  of  oil  shale  mining  claims. 

Briefly,  these  claims  were  located 
prior  to  1920  when  oil  shale  was  a  loca- 
table  mineral  under  the  mining  law  of 
1872.  After  1920,  oil  shale  was  no 
longer  locatable  but  became  subject  to 


lease.  However,  a  saving  provision  in 
the  1920  act  permitted  valid  oil  shale 
cUJms  to  go  to  patent.  A  patent  grants 
fee  simple  title  to  the  surface  and  sub- 
stirface.  Including  all  minerals  at  a 
statutory  price  of  $2.60  per  acre.  This 
price  obviously  has  no  relationship  to 
either  the  subsurface  or  surface  value 
of  these  claims. 

Since  1920.  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  produce  shale  oil.  None 
have  been  economically  successful. 
Thus,  we  have  a  situation  where  land 
has  been  held  under  claim  for  more 
than  60  years  and  all  attempts  to  eco- 
nomically produce  a  useable  product 
have  failed. 

The  prospects  for  economy  recovery 
of  shale  oil  certainly  is  not  better 
today  than  in  1920.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  probably  about  3  to  4  times 
of  crude  oil.  In  addition  to  the  eco- 
nomic problems,  not  all  technical  and 
environmental  problems  have  been  re- 
solved. At  the  most  optimistic  view- 
point, oil  shale  is,  at  best,  a  far-distant 
resource.  But  it  certainly  is  not  a  re- 
serve. 

If  HJ%.  1039  U  passed,  it  will  prevent 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  giveaway  of 
public  lands  and  resources.  Some  can 
argue  the  glveway  is  legal.  That  may 
be.  But.  to  me.  transfer  of  title  to  land 
for  $2.50  per  acre  where  the  surface 
alone  is  worth  about  100  times  that 
amount  is  unconscionable  and  morally 
wrong.  The  mere  fact  350.000  acres  of 
similar  land  has  been  patented  in  the 
past  is  not  reason  to  permit  an  addi- 
tional 240.000  acres  of  land  in  Colora- 
do, Wyoming,  and  Utah  to  go  the  same 
way. 

Just  recently  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  issued  patent  to  several  major 
oU  companies  to  about  82,000  acres  of 
oil  shale  mining  claims.  The  chance 
for  economic  development  of  these 
lands,  for  their  mineral  value  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  is  extremely 
remote  to  nonexistent.  This  was  not, 
and  is  not,  the  purpose  of  either  the 
mining  law  of  1872  or  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920.  Both  of  these 
statutes  were  predicated  upon  the 
theory  that  the  claims  or  leases  con- 
tain minerals  of  value  and  that  these 
minerals  would  be  diligently  developed 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Nation. 
These  claims  have  all  been  held  for 
more  than  60  years.  There  has  been 
minimum  expenditure— approximately 
$100  per  year  for  a  160-acre  claim— 
and  there  has  been  little  or  no  evi- 
dence of  serious  efforts  to  develop  the 
shale  oil  on  these  lands.  This  Is  under- 
standable. These  resources  are  not 
presently  economically  valuable.  Nor 
do  I  think  they  will  be  economically 
valuable  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  question  comes  down  to  this: 
How  long  should  private  parties  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  public  resouroes  with 
little  or  no  evidence  of  diligent  ex- 
penditure of  time  or  effort;  and  should 


such  parties  then  be  rewarded  for  this 
lack  of  effort  by  being  granted  a 
patent,  which  conveys  full  fee  simple 
title  not  only  to  the  mineral  values  but 
to  the  surface  and  all  other  re- 


sources. 

In  my  opinion,  60  years  is  more  than 
ample  time  to  either  develop  or  drop  a 
claim. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  HJR.  1039 
is  not  a  taking.  It  does  not  extinguish 
the  existing  rights  and  interests  to 
ria^im  holders,  but  it  does  require  them 
to  either  elect  to  continue  to  hold  cer- 
tain of  the  claims  under  new  diligence 
and  maintenance  requirements,  which 
are  admittedly  substantial  more  ex- 
pensive, or  to  convert  the  claim  to  a 
lease  under  newly  prescribed  condi- 
tions that  are  designed  to  require  dili- 
gent development  of  the  resource. 

Again.  I  want  to  emphasize— this  is 
not  a  taking— but  it  is  a  requirement 
that  the  land  is  either  developed  or 
substantially  payments  are  made  to 
the  Government.  After  more  than  60 
years  of  inaction  this  does  not  seem 
unreasonable.  After  all.  these  are 
public  resources  and  the  public  inter- 
est must  be  considered. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  favorable 
action  on  H.R.  1039.  It  is  long  past 
time  to  correct  this  unfortunate  provi- 
sion in  the  mining  law  of  1872.  as  well 
as  the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of 
1920,  and  in  more  recent  court  deci- 
sions that  permits  this  type  of  disposal 
of  public  resources.  Only  Congress  can 
correct  this  inequity.  H.R.  1039  is  de- 
signed to  do  this. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join  in  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Udall].  The  chairman  has  been  a 
very  strong  and  capable  guiding  force 
during  the  deliberations  of  the  Sub- 
comtnlttee  on  Mining  and  Natural  Re- 
sources on  this  legislation.  I  appreciate 
his  support  and  I  salute  him  for  his  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
1039  is  to  prevent  the  transfer  of 
270,000  acres  of  public  land  to  private 
interests  for  $2.50  per  acre  and  to 
Impose  requirements  on  the  claim 
holders  to  either  comply  with  the 
intent  of  the  mining  laws  or  relinquish 
their  claims. 

These  lands  have  been  the  subject  of 
controversy  for  over  66  years  due  to  oil 
shale  claims  staked  on  them  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  1920  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act.  Between  1920  and 
1987.  the  claim  holders  failed  to  take 
any  action  on  these  oil  shale  claims 
either  to  develop  them  or  perfect 
them  under  the  mining  law  of  1872.  At 
some  point,  this  charade  must  end  and 
that  is  the  purpose  of  H.R.  1039— to 
resolve  this  matter  once  and  for  all. 

The  continued  existence  of  these 
claims  restricts  the  lands  from  the  de- 
velopment of  other  minerals  which 
may  exist  on  them.  This  means  that 


these  lands  are.  in  essence,  withdrawn 
from  mineral  entry.  Moreover,  issuing 
full  patents  for  a  mere  $2.50  an  acre 
for  oil  shale  claims  at  this  time  would 
likely  result  in  nonmineral  develop- 
ment. This  flies  in  the  face  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  mining  laws,  which  is  to 
promote  mineral  development  and  not 
land  speculation. 

Further  aggravating  this  situation 
have  been  various  co\irt  decisions 
handed  down  over  the  years.  Under 
them,  the  mining  laws  as  they  relate 
to  oil  shale  claims  have  been  con- 
strued in  such  a  way  that  they  no 
longer  promote  the  mlntng  of  oil  shale 
lands,  creating  an  opportunity  for 
speculators  to  abuse  the  mining  laws 
to  receive  title  to  public  lands  for  pur- 
poses unrelated  to  mineral  extraction. 
I  fear  that  some  dangerous  precedents 
are  being  set. 

H.R.  1039,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  certain  exceptions  would  prohibit 
the  issuance  of  patents  for  oil  shale 
claims  and  in  an  effort  to  preserve  the 
possessory  right  of  the  claim  holders, 
give  them  the  option  of  converting 
valid  claims  to  oil  shale  leases  under 
section  21  of  the  Mineral  Lands  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920,  or  continue  to  hold 
the  cUdms  in  compliance  with  a  new 
expenditure  requirement. 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  undertake  an  expedited  pro- 
gram to  determine  the  validity  of  all 
unpatented  oil  shale  claims  within  2 
years  after  enactment.  If  a  claim  is 
found  invalid,  it  would  be  canceled. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  no 
vested  right  to  the  issuance  of  a 
patent  if  no  patent  application  has 
been  made  and  all  requirements  for  a 
patent  have  not  been  fully  complied 
with.  The  Congress  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions has  placed  limitations  on  the 
issuance  of  mining  claim  patents  and 
these  restrictions  are  constitutional  if 
they  do  not  wholly  extinguish  the 
possessory  right  of  the  holder  of  an 
luipatented  mining  claim. 

H.R.  1039  would  meet  this  test  by 
giving  the  holders  of  valid  claims  for 
which  no  patent  applications  were 
pending  on  February  5,  1987,  the 
option  to  convert  them  to  oil  shale 
leases  or  hold  them  under  the  new  ex- 
penditure requirement.  For  those  valid 
claims  for  which  patent  applications 
were  filed  prior  to  February  5,  1987, 
the  test  would  be  whether  all  require- 
ments for  filing  a  patent  application 
had  been  fully  complied  with  by  that 
date.  In  both  instances,  a  validity  de- 
termination on  the  claim  would  have 
to  be  made.  Claims  found  invalid  and 
claims  not  converted  to  leases  or 
which  do  not  comply  with  the  expend- 
iture requirement  would  be  extin- 
guished. 

Under  the  lease  option,  the  oil  shale 
lease  would  be  issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  with  two  exceptions.  No 


lease  term  is  provided  for  by  current 
law  and  imder  the  legislation  the  lease 
term  would  be  20  years  and  so  long 
thereafter  if  shale  oil  Is  being  pro- 
duced annually  in  commercial  quanti- 
ties. Current  law  provides  for  a  maxi- 
mum oil  shale  lease  size  of  5.120  acres 
with  no  person  holding  more  than 
7.680  acres  in  any  one  State.  Under 
the  legislation,  these  limits  would  not 
iU7ply  as  the  acreage  limitations  could 
not  be  conformed  to  the  acreage  con- 
tained in  the  oil  shale  claims.  The  only 
other  requirements  that  would  be  im- 
posed on  these  leases  would  be  the 
payment  of  an  annual  rental,  which 
current  law  sets  at  50  cents  an  acre, 
and  a  production  royalty  set  by  the 
Secretary-  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
lease  would  not  actually  be  Issued 
imtil  the  claim  is  found  valid. 

Under  the  claim  retention  option, 
the  holder  of  the  claim  would  have  to 
comply  with  all  provisions  of  the 
mining  laws  and  with  a  new  expendi- 
ture requirement.  Under  this  require- 
ment, the  claim  holder  must  expend 
an  amoiuit  annually  which  represents 
diligent  efforts  toward  the  production 
of  shale  oil  on  the  claim.  The  Secre- 
tary would  establish  this  amount  by 
rule.  If  after  any  year  this  expenditure 
is  not  made  the  claim  would  be  can- 
celed. 

The  legislation  would  also  require 
any  person  who  holds  an  oil  shale 
lease  or  oil  shale  claim  prior  to  under- 
taking mining,  post  a  bond  and  agree 
to  reclaim  the  site. 

These  two  options  are  aimed  at  in- 
suring these  oil  shale  lands  are  either 
developed  for  their  shale  oil,  as  envi- 
sioned by  the  mining  laws,  or  relin- 
quished to  the  Government  so  they 
could  be  managed  for  their  other  re- 
source values. 

D  1635 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend 
both  the  gentleman  in  the  well  at  the 
moment,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  tMr.  Rahall],  the  subcom- 
mitte  chainnan.  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall],  the  full 
committee  chairman,  for  their  able 
leadership  on  this  issue. 

I  do  have  a  question  for  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  and  I  think  I  heard 
it  answered  in  the  course  of  the  gen- 
tleman's comments;  but  I  want  to  be 
sure  my  understanding  of  one  of  the 
key  provisions  of  this  bill  Is  correct. 

I  think  I  heard  the  gentleman  say 
essentially,  if  all  requirements  for 
filing  a  patent  application  are  met 
prior  to  a  puticular  date.  I  think  the 
gentleman  said  it  was  in  early  1987? 
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llr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chalrmmn.  Febru- 
ary 6, 1987. 

Mr.  LEVINK  of  California.  Then  the 
■ppUcation  would  be  considered  valid 
under  thit  legtilation 

Am  I  correct  In  understanding. 
thei«fore.  that  pending  applications 
wiU  under  this  legislation  be  consid- 
ered in  the  same  manner  In  which 
completed  appllei^ions  would  be?  If  a 
patoit  apidlcation  has  been  properly 
submitted  with  all  documents  filed 
and  procedures  complied  with,  under 
those  dreumstances,  am  I  correct  in 
understanding  the  application  will  be 
oooalder«d  as  if  it  has  been  a  fully 
completed  application? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  correct. 
Prior  to  February  5  of  this  year  when 
the  bill  was  Introduced,  there  were  75 
patent  applications  that  were  pending 
that  cover  aamt  11.409  acres  in  Colora- 
do. 

Under  this  legislation,  as  long  as 
those  patent  applications  have  been 
filed,  as  long  as  they  meet  the  require- 
ments for  receiving  patent  applica- 
tions, then  they  would  not  be  affected 
by  this  legislation. 

Those  requirements  are  that  they,  of 
course,  be  locatable  claims,  that  the 
claims  had  been  valid,  that  there  has 
been  a  discovery  of  minerals  on  those 
ft^mn.  and  that  diligence  require- 
ments have  been  met. 

As  long  as  those  requirements  are 
met  and  the  applications  for  patent 
have  been  filed,  then  they  would  not 
be  affected  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  IiEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that  clarification. 

With  that  clarification.  I  want  to 
add  my  words  of  support  for  the  legis- 
lation and  again  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  work  on  this  Issue. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Alaska.  Bfr.  Chair- 
man. wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHAIiL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, prior  to  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation, there  was  a  date  of  February  5. 
if  In  fact  the  person  is  Involved  at  this 
time  trying  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments set  forth  under  present  law,  and 
after  Febniary  5  none  of  that  work  is 
valid,  he  loses  his  right  to  that  claim. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  1^.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman,  we  had  to  estab- 
lish the  February  5  date,  because  that 
is  the  day  the  bill  was  introduced:  in 
Congress  in  the  past,  as  long  as  pend- 
ing legislation  Lb  being  debated  that 
might  affect  certain  individuals,  then 
there  has  to  be  a  cutoff,  so  individuals 
cannot  go  out  and  make  application 
for  patents  during  consideration  of  the 
bllL 

Mr.  TOX7NO  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lavim]  was  leading  up  to  a  point 
that  In  fact  this  does  relate  to  people 


actively  pursuing  a  patented  claim  at 
this  time.  At  this  time  meeting  all  re- 
quirements under  present  law  and 
under  your  bill,  that  time  from  Febru- 
ary to  June,  and  then  it  goes  to  the 
Senate,  all  that  work  is  done. 

Would  the  gentleman  object  to  an 
amendment  at  a  later  date  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  BCr.  Chairman,  let  me 
tell  the  gentleman  that  the  gentleman 
is  confusing  applications  and  valid 
claims. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  No.  no.  I  am 
not  confusing  that  at  all. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Claims  of  an  appli- 
cant, as  long  as  those  claims  have  been 
found  valid,  what  it  would  affect  is  his 
ability  to  apply  for  a  patent  applica- 
tion after  February  5, 1987. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Alaska.  It  would 
affect  his  ability.  He  has  done  his 
work,  spent  his  money  under  present 
law.  and  he  under  your  bill  cannot  In 
fact  file  for  that  patent  application. 

Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Chairman,  he  has 
had  over  66  years  in  which  to  file  a 
patent  application  and  has  taken  no 
action  whatsoever.  Indeed  in  many 
cases  goes  back  to  prior  to  the  1920 
act.  and  has  taken  no  action  to  mine 
the  mineral,  or  has  not  filed  for  a 
patent  application. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, in  that  case,  it  is  not  a  valid  bid: 
but  If  he  has  done  his  work  from  this 
time  on.  February  5  until  now,  if  he 
has  done  the  actual  work,  under  the 
gentleman's  bill,  the  gentleman  is 
taking  away  that  work  and  that  right. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  We  are  not  taking 
away  his  right  to  hold  that  claim. 

Btr.  YOUNO  of  Alaska.  Yes,  the  gen- 
tleman Is. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mi.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  might  clarify  the  rest 
of  my  question  to  the  gentleman.  I 
was  not  raising  the  same  point  that 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  was  rais- 
ing, and  so  that  the  record  will  be 
clear,  the  point  that  I  was  raising  and 
which  was  clearly  responded  to  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  to  me  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rahall],  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
pertained  to  applications  that  were 
fully  filed  prior  to  the  February  5 
date. 

On  that  point,  the  gentleman's  re- 
sponse at  least  to  this  gentleman  was 
satisfactory.  I  was  not  raising  the  addi- 
tional point,  and  certainly  do  not 
intend  to  raise  the  additional  point, 
that  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  craft- 
ily injected  into  the  argimient  at  that 
stage. 

Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  correct. 
He  is  correct  in  his  interpretation,  as 


far  as  those  applications  for  patents 
that  are  pending. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

BCr.  YOUNO  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
oonstmie. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  HJl.  1039.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Mining  and  Natural  Resources  well 
knows  that  we  see  eye-to-eye  on  many 
Issues,  but  this  is  an  Issue  where  we 
clearly  are  on  the  opposite  side. 

OU  shale  claims  have  been  litigated 
in  the  courts  for  the  last  66  years,  with 
the  courts  ruling  against  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  majority  of  deci- 
sions. If  HJl.  1039  were  to  become  law, 
it  is  clear,  the  oU  shale  issue  will  once 
again  end  up  In  court  and  the  Federal 
Government  will  more  likely  have  to 
expend  scarce  resources  to  defend  an 
issue  that  has  been  overlltlgated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  H.R.  1039 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  I  be- 
lieve H.R.  1039  merely  transfers  the 
problem  from  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  [BLMl  Mining  Division 
to  the  BLM  Leasing  Division. 

If  the  proponents  of  H.R.  1039  really 
want  to  establish  a  system  that  en- 
courages the  development  of  oil  shale, 
the  blU's  forced  requirement  to  con- 
vert oil  shale  claims  to  leases  doesn't 
do  the  Job.  The  oil  shale  resource  is  no 
more  likely  to  be  developed  under  a 
leasing  regime  than  under  a  patent 
scenario.  Oil  shale  claimants  had  the 
opportunity  to  convert  their  claims  to 
leases  66  years  ago,  in  section  21  of  the 
Minerals  Land  Leasing  Act  of  1920. 
the  so-called  savings  clause.  No  oil 
shale  claimant  chose  to  use  section  21 
and  therefore,  oil  shale  has  remained 
under  the  primary  Jurisdiction  of  the 
1872  mining  law. 

It  Is  fairly  evident,  that  economics  is 
the  driving  force  determining  whether 
oil  shale  will  or  will  not  be  commer- 
cially developed.  Forcing  oil  shale 
claimants  to  convert  their  oil  shale 
claims  to  leases  does  not  guarantee  de- 
velopment, it  only  guarantees  more 
litigation  and  Judicial  review  of  an 
issue  that  has  been  overlitigated. 

A  second  reason  that  I  oppose  H.R. 
1030  is  fairness  and  equity.  Beyond  ev- 
erything else,  what  H.R.  1039  does  is 
change  the  rules  of  the  game  In  mid- 
stream. The  bill  denies  the  owners  of 
presently  unpatented  oil  shale  claims 
the  same  treatment  that  the  United 
States  has  afforded  to  numerous  other 
oil  shale  claim  owners  who  have  re- 
ceived patents  from  1920  through  Jan- 
uary 1987. 

What  the  bill  says  is,  you  may  have 
complied  with  all  of  the  requirements 
of  the  current  law  but  that's  not  good 
enough.  Congress  now  determines  the 
necessity  to  change  the  requirements 
without  considering  an  oil  shale  claim- 


ants past  action  to  comply  with  the 
current  law.  This  lack  of  recognition 
of  valid  oil  shale  claims  creates  a  prob- 
lem that  undoubtedly  will  be  resolved, 
but  the  forum  that  it  will  be  resolved 
in  will  be  the  courts. 

The  third  and  main  reason  to  oppose 
HJl.  1039  is  based  on  the  question  of 
"taking."  H.R.  1039  changes  the  vested 
rights  of  the  oil  shale  claimant.  Sec- 
tion 2(b)  prohibits  the  patenting  of  oil 
shale  claims  forevermore  unless  an  ap- 
plication was  filed  before  February  5, 
1987.  Section  2(c)  directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  determine  the  validi- 
ty of  all  unpatented  oil  shale  claims 
and  to  cancel  those  he  determines  to 
be  invalid.  In  the  view  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  others  who 
testified  before  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, the  denial  of  a  patent  may  well  be 
a  "taking"  under  the  fifth  amendment 
of  the  Constitution. 

In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or stated,  "We  believe  elimination  of 
any  opportunity  for  claimants  to 
obtain  title  and  the  right  to  develop 
oil  shale  deposits  may  well  be  a  taking 
of  a  property  right  without  compensa- 
tion—a right  protected  by  the  Consti- 
tution." H.R.  1039  appears  to  threaten 
this  expectation  and  protection  given 
under  the  Constitution,  and  will  only 
throw  the  Issue  of  "taking"  back  into 
the  courts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proponents  of 
HJl.  1039  argue  that  the  biU  will  help 
correct  a  problem  that  has  existed 
since  1920.  In  reality,  what  this  biU 
does  is  force  uneconomic  development 
of  a  resource  where  technology  is  un- 
proven  and  remains  in  the  research 
and  development  stage. 

It  also  amazes  me,  at  a  time  when 
Congress  Is  looking  at  different  ways 
to  reduce  the  deficit,  we  are  debating 
legislation  that  will  require  the  ex- 
penditiu^  of  considerable  Federal 
funds  to  establish  a  regulatory  pro- 
gram not  necessary  under  other  op- 
tions for  managing  these  oil  shale  re- 
sources. 

Some  people  have  estimated  that 
$100  million  has  been  expended,  over 
the  last  66  years,  by  oil  shale  claim- 
ants and  the  Federal  Government  liti- 
gating this  issue.  If  H.R.  1039  becomes 
law.  how  much  more  will  be  added  to 
this  figure  before  litigation  stops. 
Ironically,  this  result  is  precisely  what 
the  legislation  under  consideration 
purports  to  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  1039  is  purport- 
edly a  step  forward  to  ending  the 
debate  surroiuiding  oil  shale  deposits 
on  our  public  lands.  As  Henry  David 
Thoreau  once  said.  "The  frontiers  are 
not  east  or  west,  north  or  south,  but 
whenever  a  man  fronts  a  fact."  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  sad  fact  is.  HJl.  1039  is 
bad  public  policy  and  if  it  becomes 
law,  it  will  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
thousands  of  dollars  to  correct  or  sup- 


port the  action  that  Congress  should 
never  have  taken  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Camp- 
bell] who  has  been  very  helpful  in  the 
drafting  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  Congressman  from  western  Colo- 
rado, I  have  made  it  a  priority  to  pre- 
vent public  lands  from  being  trans- 
ferred into  private  ownership  under 
the  gidse  of  oil  shale  patents.  I  fully 
support  H.R.  1039  and  appreciate  the 
work  that  has  been  done  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  Mr.  Rahall  and  the 
Mining  Subcommittee  to  ensure  the 
intent  of  the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  Is  carried  out  as  Congress 
intended. 

In  early  1986,  82.000  acres  of  oil 
shale  claims  in  the  Piceance  Basin  of 
Colorado  were  patented  as  a  result  of 
Tosco  versus  Hodel  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  negotiated  set- 
tlement with  the  claim  owners.  This 
extraordinary  settlement  was  the 
result  of  the  Department's  failing  to 
appeal  the  decision,  and  in  a  broader 
sense,  the  improper  application  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Mineral  Lands  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920. 

The  act  was  intended  to  promote  the 
mining  of  oil  shale  lands,  but  instead 
has  created  opportunities  for  specula- 
tors to  abuse  the  mining  laws  to  re- 
ceive title  to  public  lands  for  $2.50  per 
acre  and  for  purposes  unrelated  to 
mineral  extraction.  I  would  tell  my 
colleagues  that  during  the  energy 
crunch  of  1979-80  oil  shale  leases  were 
selling  for  $40,000  an  acre  Ln  some 
areas  in  my  district. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  bill  is 
very  important  from  a  mining  stand- 
point. This  bill  protects  the  people 
who  are  really  interested  in  the 
mining  of  oil  shale  and  at  the  same 
time  prevents  people  from  profiteering 
with  the  public's  land. 

If  H.R.  1039  is  not  passed,  an  addi- 
tional 99,729  acres  in  Colorado  will  be 
available  for  patenting  purely  for  spec- 
ulative purposes  with  no  production 
criteria.  Another  171,000  will  be  lost  in 
Wyoming  and  Utah.  The  so-called 
claim  owners  who  will  receive  the  land 
are  not  obligated  to  produce  oil  shale 
or  make  any  developments  or  improve- 
ments in  any  specified  time  period.  In 
addition,  the  large  tracts  affected  by 
Interior  and  oil  company  agreements 
have  rich  oil  shale  seams.  Lands  of 
this  potential  value  should  be  held  as 
an  oil  reserve,  particularly  in  the  light 
of  predictions  that  America  will  be 
facing  another  major  energy  shortage 
by  1990. 

H.R.  1039  provides  the  holder  of  a 
valid  oil  shale  claim  with  two  options: 
The  claim  holder  could  elect  to  con- 
vert the  valid  claim  to  an  oil  shale 
lease  or  maintain  the  claim  pursuant 
to  the  requirements  of  current  law  and 
a  new  requirement  that  an  amount  be 


expended  annually  that  represents  a 
diligent  effort  toward  the  production 
of  oil  shale.  If  the  claim  holder  does 
not  choose  to  (»mply  with  one  of 
these  options,  or  the  claim  Is  found  to 
be  invalid,  the  claim  would  be  can- 
celle(L 

The  bill  also  addresses  the  fact  that 
e\xux  1920,  no  oil  from  shale  on  exist- 
ing claims  has  been  produced  for  the 
commercial  market.  The  record  Is  in- 
complete as  to  whether  the  $100 
annual  assessment  work  per  claim  and 
the  $500  total  work  prerequisite  for 
patents  has  been  completed.  There- 
fore, the  biU  contains  a  directive  to 
the  Secretary  to  examine  the  validity 
of  all  existing  unpatented  oU  shale 
claims.  The  claimants  have  had  66 
years  to  patent  the  claims  and  to  begin 
active  oil  shale  mining  and  develop- 
ment. If  no  such  action  has  been 
taken,  the  land  should  remain  in  the 
public  domain. 

The  patenting  of  mining  claims 
denies  to  State  and  local  governments 
revenues  derived  on  bonus  payments, 
guaranteed  annual  rent  payments  and 
royalty  payments  on  production.  Any 
property  tax  revenues  that  may  be  re- 
alized are  minimal  to  the  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  the  counties  in  my  dis- 
trict already  receive. 

In  addition,  ranchers  with  grazing 
permits  have  no  assurances  that  they 
will  continue  to  be  able  to  graze  their 
cattle  on  the  patented  lands  once  their 
existing  permits  have  expired.  On  the 
claims  that  have  been  patented,  ranch- 
ers must  renegotiate  with  the  new 
owners,  with  no  assurance  that  graz- 
ing will  continue  to  be  permitted  or  at 
what  cost.  Property  values  on  area 
ranches  have  also  eroded,  with  many 
summer  grazing  pastures  now  under 
private  ownership. 

The  claim  has  also  been  made  that 
there  will  be  reasonable  access  for 
hunting  and  fishing.  However,  many 
questions  remain  as  to  who  will  grant 
the  access  and  who  deserves  the  reve- 
nues. Hunting  and  fishing  are  both 
major  contributors  to  Colorado's  econ- 
omy. 

In  addition,  questions  remain  about 
public  rights  of  way  for  roads,  commu- 
nications, utilities,  and  preservation  of 
wildlife.  I  fail  to  see  how  the  privatiza- 
tion of  public  property  will  guarantee 
public  access. 

H.R.  1030  properly  amends  section 
37  of  the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of 
1920  to  reflect  its  original  intent:  The 
promotion  of  oil  shale  mining,  rather 
than  the  sale  of  public  property  at 
bargain  basement  prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona.  [Mr.  Udall].  has 
said  before  and  may  say  today,  we 
have  "a  fire  sale  with  no  fire."  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  interesting  to  me  that 
we  are  accused  of  changing  the  rules 
of  the  game.  Congress  is  In  the  busi- 
ness of  changing  the  rules  to  fit  the 
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rM^#i  nee^  of  the  time.  If  we  weren't, 
women  itUl  would  not  have  the  right 
to  vote. 

Mr.  Chalmum.  I  encourage  the 
•dopUon  of  HJl.  10S9. 

D  1650 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  ChAirman.  I 
would  like  to  rcQMQd  to  aome  of  the 
oommenU  that  were  made  by  the  dis- 
tlnguiahed  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gmtleman  from  Alaska,  my  good 
friend. 

Pint,  let  me  say  that  I  think  in  his 
objeettora  to  the  bill  that  the  prob- 
lems he  has  stem  basically  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  confusing  the  possessory 
Interest  in  land  which  attends  a  valid 
mining  claim  and  the  grant  of  title  to 
l^nd,  the  actual  grant  of  title  to  land, 
which  Is  what  we  are  doing  In  patent 
applications  when  the  Government 
lanies  a  patent.  H.R.  1039  affects  only 
the  latter. 

The  legislation  does  not,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  has  stated,  change 
the  vested  rights  of  the  oil  shale 
claimant.  The  rights  of  a  claimant  in  a 
fwining  claim  are  nothing  more  than 
exclusive  possession  of  the  land  and 
for  exploration  and  extraction.  There 
are  court  cases  to  back  this  sUtement 

up. 

The  proposed  legislation  does  not 
disturb  tUs  possessory  interest  of  the 
oil  shale  claimant  in  the  mine  site. 
The  claimant  can  continue  to  mine  his 
claim  and  has  ownership  of  any  miner- 
als that  are  extracted. 

There  is  not  vested  right  to  a  grant 
of  title  to  Federal  lands  pursuant  to 
the  mining  law  until  the  claimant 
meets  all  the  requirements  for  issu- 
ance of  a  patent. 

I  mentioned  those  before,  but  let  me 
state  what  they  are  again  and  say  that 
this  also  has  been  biu;ked  up  by  court 
eases.  These  requirements  include  all 
the  criteria  for  a  valid  claim:  that  is. 
the  proper  location  and  recordation, 
that  Is.  that  the  claim  be  staked  out. 
the  comers  be  delineated  and  filed 
with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  various  county  officials  or  county 
authorities  that  may  have  Jurisdiction. 

The  second  requirement  is  discovery 
of  a  valid  mineral  deposit,  that  is.  that 
there  is  something  there  that  is  worth 
mining. 

Aiul  third,  the  completion  of  the 
annual  assessment  woi^  which  as  we 
have  heard  has  been  the  $100  per  year 
TTiinitniiTn  requirement. 

In  addition,  the  claimant  must  have 
applied  for  a  patent  and  paid  any  ap- 
plication fees  or  other  requisite  fees. 

None  of  the  oil  shale  claimants  alleg- 
edly affected  by  the  proposed  prohibi- 
tion on  the  issuance  of  new  mining 
permits  have  complied  with  these 
patent  deed  requirements. 

I  might  add  again  that  they  have 
had  66  years  in  which  to  comply. 


Since  no  patent  right  Is  vested,  no 
taking  of  the  claimant's  property  is 
worked  by  this  legislation. 

Again  I  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league this  has  been  verified  in  various 
court  cases,  which  ss  the  gentleman 
hft*  said,  has  been  going  on  for  some 
66  years;  so  I  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Alaska  that  the  gentleman's  concerns 
that  this  legislation  is  taking  \»  not  es- 
Ublished  on  valid  ground.  We  have 
indeed  gone  out  of  our  way  through 
amendments  during  the  committee  de- 
liberations, made  efforts  to  assure  that 
that  Is  not  what  we  are  doing  in  this 
case  and  we  feel  that  we  are  on  sound 
constitutional  grounds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  WeU.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  though,  we  take 
away  the  right  of  expectation  and 
under  present  law  if  you  fulfill  all  the 
requirements  the  gentleman  spoke  of 
recently  In  his  recent  statement,  then 
that  individual  who  thought  he  was 
meeting  the  requirements  necessary  to 
have  an  unpatented  claim  and  still  be 
allowed  to  work  it,  but  by  this  law  you 
are  taking  away  this  right. 

Yes.  you  cannot  take  away  a  patent- 
ed claim.  The  gentleman's  bill  does  not 
do  that:  but  you  do  take  away— if  I 
was  an  "X"  miner  and  I  met  every  re- 
quirement this  Congress  set  forth  in 
the  1872  mining  law,  and  many  times, 
I  say  to  my  friend,  the  miner  does  not 
apply  for  a  patent  because  of  the  cost 
itself,  because  if  I  am  not  mistaken  the 
miner  has  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
survey  alone.  The  Government  does 
not.  The  miner  himself  when  he  ap- 
plies must  put  up  all  the  front  money. 
The  Government  does  not.  If  he  can 
work  the  claim  or  keep  a  valid  claim  to 
that  unpatented  claim,  pending  claim, 
then  that  is  the  wise  thing  for  him  to 
do. 

What  I  am  suggesting  respectfully  in 
this  case  is  that  we  should  in  this  bill 
at  least  recognize  the  "X"  miner  if  he 
has  met  all  the  requirements.  To  take 
that  expectation  right  away  from  him. 
to  change  the  rules  now,  and  we  are 
not  taking  a  patented  claim,  you  are 
the  "Y"  miner,  I  am  the  "X"  miner.  I 
thought  I  was  meeting  all  the  require- 
ments, but  I  do  not  have  the  money  to 
put  forth  for  the  survey.  I  am  a  little 
miner,  not  a  big  miner.  I  am  a  little 
claimant,  not  a  big  one.  You  have  had 
the  money  to  have  your  area  surveyed. 

I  am  suggesting  respectfully  that 
under  this  legislation  because  I  am  a 
little  miner  and,  yes,  this  is  public  land 
and  I  will  privatize  public  land  every 
time  I  get  a  chance,  because  the  pri- 
vate sector  takes  better  care  than  the 
public:  so  I  am  suggesting  you  are 
taking  that  individual  right  away  from 
the  person  that  thought  he  was  meet- 
ing all  the  requirements  that  this  Con- 
gress set  forth.  That  is  what  we  are 
doing  in  this  legislation. 


Mr.  RAHALL.  ILt.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  again  to  the  gentleman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  that  as  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  earlier 
debate,  those  patented  applications 
that  are  pending,  those  75  applications 
that  were  pending  prior  to  the  applica- 
tion of  this  bill  are  those  that  have 
met  those  requirements.  They  have 
made  an  effort  to  take  their  claims 
through  the  patent  process  and  we  are 
not  affecting  those  in  any  way. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  You  are 
taking  the  discretion  away  from  the 
individual.  You  are  putting  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary,  and  God 
knows  who  the  Secretary  may  be.  The 
public  may  not  be  wise  enough  to  elect 
a  good  Secretary  of  the  Interior  again. 
We  may  go  back  to  where  we  were  8 
years  ago.  and  I  can  guarantee  that  if 
it  had  been  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior 8  years  ago  he  would  not  recog- 
nize any  claim,  any  applicant  who  was 
filing  for  a  patent  pending. 

I  suggest  that  we  are  leaving  that 
discretion  to  him. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  again,  the  applicant 
has  had  66  years  in  which  to  make 
that  application.  I  think  that  is 
enough  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  go  back  to  my  original  ar- 
gument. My  original  argument  was 
that  he  had  66  years,  but  he  was  play- 
ing under  our  rules  that  we  set  forth, 
that  he  did  not  have  to  file  for  that 
patent  as  long  as  he  kept  up  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  that  we  set 
forth. 

Again  I  said.  I  am  a  small  miner  and 
I  have  not  the  money  to  set  forth  the 
survey. 

I  have  the  time,  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, that  is  why  I  am  suggesting  that. 

I  am  sajring  respectfullly,  that  is 
what  we  are  doing  here.  Let  us  say 
that  he  had  66  years.  Why  the  Febru- 
ary 5  cutoff  time?  Why  cannot  we 
offer  a  time  limit  that  ends  with  the 
passage  of  this  act?  I  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  that. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  am  sorry,  would  the 
gentleman  repeat  the  question? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Why  do  we 
not  take  and  change  the  February  5 
date  to  a  later  date? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  The  February  5  date 
is  the  date  the  bill  was  introduced. 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  cannot  allow  ac- 
tions to  take  place  during  delibera- 
tions of  the  Congress  when  those  ac- 
tions could  very  well— the  decisions  on 
those  actions  could  be  affected  by  the 
passage  of  this  legislation.  Congress 
has  always  set  a  cutoff  deadline 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  No,  that  is 
not  correct. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  For  what  decisions 
may  be  promulgated  that  are  affected 
by  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Bfany  times 
the     legislation,     I     would     suggest 


respectfully,  many  times  the  legisla- 
tion we  put  after  the  passage  of  the 
act,  that  this  shall  take  effect. 

We  are  not  in  the  amendment  stage 
yet.  I  am  trying  to  avoid  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's concern,  but  it  has  been  well- 
stated  that  Congress  may  provide  for 
retroactive  application  of  the  statute 
so  as  to  preserve  the  status  quo  during 
bills  that  are  introduced  and  during 
our  deliberations  on  those  bills  if  ac- 
tions by  affected  persons  during  those 
deliberations  would  otherwise  render 
the  legi^tion  useless  or  made  useless. 

That  has  been  determined  in  court 
cases,  such  as  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guarantee  Corporation  versus  R.A. 
Grey  St  Co.  That  has  been  established. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  object  to 
an  amendment  that  would  say 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  The  gentle- 
man would  object  to  an  amendment? 
Unfortunately,  we  may  have  one  then. 
I  am  suggesting  that  it  would  be  a 
great  amendment  to  have  offered  and 
accept  it,  because  it  makes  great  sense 
to  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  it  should 
make  sense  to  the  gentleman,  because 
we  are  talking  about  the  opportunity 
of  an  individual  who  has  met  our  rules 
and  he  luiows  full  good  and  well  now 
as  the  bill  passes  this  House  and  be- 
comes the  law  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, which  Is  questionable,  signed  by 
the  President,  that  he  has  that  period 
of  time  to  fulfill  that  obligation,  and 
right  now  he  is  being  cut  off  from 
doing  it,  not  the  patented  claims,  but 
those  unpatented  claims. 

BCr.  RAHALL.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  there  have  been  a  number 
of  court  decisions  which  clearly  indi- 
cate that  Congress  can  constitutional- 
ly extinguish  a  claimant's  ability  to 
obtain  a  patent  under  the  mining  law 
as  long  as  the  possessory  right  repre- 
sented by  that  claim  is  preserved,  and 
we  are  maintaining  that  possessory 
right  of  the  valid  clalmholder  in  this 
legislation. 

The  law  is  well-settled  that  a  vested 
right  to  a  patent  does  not  arise  until 
there  has  been  a  full  compliance  with 
the  procedures  that  are  set  forth  in 
the  mining  law  for  obtaining  a  patent. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  may  reclaim  my  time  for  a 
moment,  let  us  make  it  perfectly  clear 
for  the  record.  In  the  majority  of  the 
cases  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  ruled  against  and  have  ruled  in 
favor  of  the  claimant.  Now,  that  is  cor- 
roct 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  me  enough  time  to  respond  to 
him  on  a  number  of  cases  that  show 
that? 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consxmie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  in  further 
response  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  that  again  to  back  up  the  con- 
tention that  this  legislation  does  pre- 
serve the  possessory  right  of  a  valid 
clalmholder  and  if  not  a  taking,  a 
clalmholder  who  does  not  carry  his 
claims  to  patent,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  has  noted  in  Best  versus  Hiun- 
boldt  Placer  Mining  Co..  he  takes  the 
risk  that  his  claims  will  no  longer  sup- 
port the  issuance  of  a  patent.  He  just 
cannot  hold  on  to  those  claims  indefi- 
nitely and  expect  that  his  option  to  go 
for  a  patent  application  is  always 
going  to  be  preserved.  The  courts  have 
niled  against  that. 

In  Alaska  Miners  versus  Andrus.  the 
court  ruled  that  holders  of  unpatented 
claims  have  no  right  to  require  the 
Government  to  Just  hold  open  Indefi- 
nitely the  option  to  apply  for  a  patent 
and  that  the  land  embraced  In  an  tm- 
patented  claim  remains  subject  to  the 
disposing  power  of  Congress,  and  if  it 
is  held  in  that  open  situtation,  that 
option  situation  forever,  it  disturbs 
Federal  land  planning  purposes.  It  Is 
bad  for  the  American  taxpayers,  the 
valid  owners  of  that  land. 

I  submit  to  the  gentleman  that  If  he 
gives  an  option  to  somebody  for  a  par- 
ticular land  or  to  exercise  a  certain 
plan  of  action,  that  you  are  not  going 
to  hold  that  option  open  indefinitely. 
There  has  to  be  a  time  in  which  that 
option  is  no  longer  available.  These 
claimholders,  these  valid  claimholders, 
have  had  over  66  years  to  exercise  that 
option  and  have  not  exercised  it. 

There  are  other  court  cases.  The 
matter  was  tested  in  Freese  versus 
United  States,  a  case  which  involved 
the  statute  which  created  the  Saw- 
tooth National  Recreation  Area.  This 
statute  contained  a  provision  which 
prohibited  the  Issuance  of  patents  for 
mining  claims.  In  other  words,  it  ex- 
pressly terminated  the  ability  of  exist- 
ing claimholders  to  proceed  to  patent. 

This  leglslaUon.  HH.  1039,  while 
prohibiting  the  issuance  of  patents  for 
those  oil  shale  claims  for  which  no 
patent  application  has  been  made, 
again  I  stress,  preserves  the  possessory 
right  of  the  claimholders  by  giving 
them  the  option,  as  I  explained  in  my 
opening  statement,  of  having  their 
claim  converted  to  a  lease,  going 
through  the  requirements,  or  continu- 
ing to  hold  the  claim,  but  comply  pro- 
spectively, with  a  new  expenditure  re- 
quirement, which  we  leave  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  to  be  promul- 
gated by  rules. 

til.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


D  1705 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
many  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  the  reference 
was  to  the  Andrus  versus  the  Alaska 
Miner,  I  would  like  to  refresh  the  gen- 
tleman's memory  a  little  bit  about 
that  claim.  In  that  finding  by  the 
court  it  also  said  that  the  claimant 
still  maintained  his  rights  as  long  as 
he  proceeded  under  the  present  regu- 
lations, then  applied  for  the  patent, 
and  his  claims  could  not  be  leased  and 
could  not  be  patented  or  applied  for 
by  anyone  else.  It  Just  required  him  to 
act,  in  that  court  decision. 

That  is  what  is  going  to  happen  if 
this  bill  becomes  law.  There  will  be  an- 
other court  case,  and  In  fact  this  law 
will  be  found  invalid.  The  gentleman 
may  say  that  the  Congress  can  do  any- 
thing that  it  wants  to  do,  but  I  say 
that  it  is  unconstitutional,  the  taking 
without  compensation.  In  the  Alaskan 
versus  Andrus  case,  the  court  ruled 
that  there  were  no  possessory  rights 
or  the  right  of  the  claimant  to  contin- 
ue to  hold  onto  the  pendant  claim,  but 
in  fact  he  was  protected  if  he  did 
apply  in  due  time,  and  that  was  what 
happened  in  Alaska. 

So  I  do  not  want  the  gentleman  to 
cite  that  case  as  one  where  the  Con- 
gress can  take  away  or  the  courts  in 
fact  took  away  without  protecting  in- 
dividual rights. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  this  legislation.  I  do 
believe  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  and 
at  the  appropriate  time  I  would  like  to 
with  proper  colloquy  between  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia,  and  I  would 
like  to  }ield  to  him  for  that  colloquy, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  if  I  jrield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time  at  this 
point,  at  the  appropriate  time  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  will 
ask  for  unanimous  consent,  and  we 
will  go  forth  into  next  Tuesday  to  fi- 
nalize this  legislation.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute now  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
shall  be  considered  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  punxwe  of  amendment,  and 
each  section  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  I. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 
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lUe  CHAIRliAN.  la  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

The  test  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  aubatltute  la  as 
followa: 

HJt  lOM 

B9  U  mtmettd  6y  M«  Aenote  md  Houte  of 
B^rmmUmHvm   of  tht    VnUtd   StaUt   of 
AmtrUM  in  Oratfrm  aw«w6l«f, 
ncnoN  I.  nNDONia. 

The  OoocTHi  flndi  that: 

<1)  Certain  oQ  shale  mlnlnc  elainw  were 
located  punuant  to  the  Oeneral  Mining  Act 
of  May  10.  18TX  before  enactment  of  the 
mnaral  LbikIb  Leailnc  Act  of  February  3S, 
ino.  vhleb  provides  (or  the  leaslnc  of  that 
BsineraL 

(3)  Section  37  of  the  Mineral  Lands  Lea^ 
tag  Act  of  1930  permitted  oU  shale  claims 
tf.y*  were  "maintained  In  compliance  with 
the  laws  under  which  InlUated"  to  be  per- 
fected under  such  laws. 

(I)  The  holders  of  those  oU  shale  claims 
that  have  not  been  patented  have  been  af- 
fmded  ample  opp<»tunity  to  apply  for  p»t- 
«nU  over  the  last  slzty-slx  years  but  have 
f  afled  to  take  such  action. 

(4)  Both  the  MIninc  Act  of  1873  and  the 
Mineral  Lands  Leastnc  Act  of  1930  were  In- 
tended to  aoooou>Ush  the  development  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  Nation.  Includ- 
ing oil  shale. 

(5)  Almost  none  of  the  oil  shale  claims 
have  been  developed  for  their  oil  shale  In 
the  intervening  sixty-six  years. 

(6)  The  continued  existence  of  these  oil 
thale  clAlms  restricts  the  Isnds  from  the  de- 
velopment of  other  minerals  which  may 
exist  on  the  claimed  lands. 

(7)  The  continued  existence  of  these  oU 
shale  claims  interferes  with  the  effective 
management  of  Federal  lands. 

(8)  T—" '"t  patents  for  these  cUlms  at  this 
^>in»i  would  likely  result  In  noimilneral  de- 
velopment contrary  to  the  intent  of  the 
Mining  Act  of  1872  and  the  Mineral  Lands 
Leasing  Act  of  1920. 

(9)  The  lands  embraced  In  an  unpatented 
claim  remain  subject  to  the  disposing  power 
of  the  Congress  untU  aU  conditions  Imposed 
by  law  for  issuance  of  a  patent  are  fully  sat- 
isfied. 

(10)  Either  the  conversion  of  valid  oil 
shale  claims  to  leases  or  requiring  diligent 
work  toward  production  on  such  claims,  to- 
gether with  the  canceUaUon  of  Invalid 
riatitf,  would  promote  mineral  development 
Including  for  oil  shale. 

(11)  It  is  In  the  public  Interest  for  these 
rtaimn  to  be  brought  to  some  final  resolu- 
tion so  that  Federal  lands  affected  may  be 
properly  managed  for  their  mineral  and 
other  values  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
and  policies  of  the  United  States. 

WC    t.    AMKNDMBNT    TO    THE    MINKBAL    LANDS 
LEASING  ACT. 

Section  37  of  the  Act  of  February  38. 1930. 
entitled  "An  Act  to  promote  the  mlidng  of 
coal,  phosphate,  oil.  oU  shale,  and  sodium 
on  the  public  domain"  (30  U.S.C.  181  and 
following)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
before  the  first  sentence  and  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsections  at  the  end  there- 
of: 

"(b)  After  February  5.  1987.  no  patent 
shall  be  issued  by  the  United  States  for  any 
oil  shale  claim  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
except  for  those  claims  for  which  (1)  a 
patent  application  had  been  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  (3)  all  re- 


qulremenU  for  a  patent  have  been  fully 
compiled  with  by  that  date. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Intertor  shaU 
undertake  an  expedited  program  to  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  all  unpatented  oil  shale 
claims  referred  to  In  subsection  (a).  The 
Secretary  shall  make  a  determination  with 
respect  to  each  such  claim  within  two  years 
after  the  enactment  of  this  subsection.  The 
expedited  program  shaU  Include  an  exami- 
nation of  all  unpatented  oU  shale  claims,  in- 
cluding those  for  which  a  patent  application 
has  not  been  fUed.  If  a  claim  Is  determined 
to  be  invalid,  the  Secretary  shall  promptly 
cancel  the  claim. 

"(dXl)  The  owner  of  each  unpatented  oil 
shale  claim  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
«h*ii  make  an  election  under  paragraph  (3) 
or  paragrat>b  (3)  of  this  subsecUon.  The 
election  shall  be  made  within  ninety  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  subsection.  If  a 
election  is  not  made  within  such  period,  the 
Secretary  shall  cancel  the  claim.  Not  later 
than  tJUrty  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shaU  notify  the 
owner  of  each  such  claim  of  the  election  re- 
quired under  this  subsection. 

■•(3)  The  holder  of  a  claim  required  to 
make  an  election  under  this  subsection  may 
elect  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  a  lease 
under  section  31.  If  such  an  election  Is  made 
the  clalmholder  shall  fUe  an  application  for 
lease  within  ninety  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection.  Upon  receiving 
such  an  application  the  Secretary  shall 
issue  a  lease  to  the  owner  of  such  claim  for 
the  area  covered  by  the  claim  If  the  claim  is 
determined  to  be  valid.  A  lease  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  Issued  Ln  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  31  except  as 
follows: 

"(A)  The  term  of  the  lease  shall  be  twenty 
years  and  for  so  Ions  thereafter  as  shale  oU 
is  produced  annually  In  commercial  quanti- 
ties from  the  lease. 

"(B)  The  screage  limitations  contained  in 
secUon  31(a)  shaU  not  apply. 

"(C)  The  second  proviso  of  section  31(a) 
shall  not  apply. 

"(3)  The  holder  of  a  claim  required  to 
make  an  election  under  this  subsection  may 
elect  to  maintain  the  claim  by  complying 
with  all  provisions  of  the  mining  laws  of  the 
United  States  regarding  the  maintenance  of 
mhiinf  claims.  With  section  314  of  Public 
Law  94-579.  and  with  such  additional  re- 
qulremenU  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
by  rule,  to  sasure  that  an  amount  Is  expend- 
ed annually  which  (A)  represents  diligent 
efforts  toward  the  production  of  shale  oil 
and  (B)  liKludes  substantial  worli  on  the 
claim.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  a 
final  rule  under  this  paragraph  within 
ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  sul>- 
sectlon.  The  annual  expenditure  require- 
ment under  such  rule  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  of  Septem- 
ber which  occurs  more  than  ninety  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  subsection.  The 
Secretary  shall  review  the  expenditures 
made  for  each  such  claim  not  less  frequent- 
ly than  annually.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  annual  expenditure  requirement  has 
not  been  met.  the  Secretary  shall  cancel  the 
claim. 

"(e)  In  addition  to  other  applicable  re- 
quirements, any  person  who  holds  a  lease 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d) 
or  who  maintains  a  claim  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (d)  shall  be  required, 
by  regulation,  to  reclaim  the  site  subject  to 
such  lease  or  claim  and  to  post  a  bond 
before  disturbance  of  the  site  to  guarantee 
such  reclamation.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 


terior shall  promulgate  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  Implement  this  sulisec- 
tlon.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute? 

If  not.  the  question  la  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Conunlttee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
MoirrooimT]  having  asstimed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Doinmi,T,  Chairman  of  the 
Conmiittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  imder  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  1030)  to  amend 
section  37  of  the  Mineral  Lands  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920  relating  to  oil  shale 
claims,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  155  he  report- 
ed the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  engrossed  and  ordered 
to  be  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  tlme^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro   tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
PAauAMxwrABT  mquixiKS 
Mr.  UDAIiL.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
would  be  the  appropriate  time  for  me 
to  ask  unanimous  (X)nsent  before  the 
vote  on  final  passage,  which  will  be 
postponed  until  Tuesday,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  under  previous  proceedings— 
when  would  it  be  appropriate  to  ask 
for  unanimous  consent? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  may  ask   unanimous  (x>n- 
sent  that  the  vote  would  be  on  Tues- 
day. 
Mr.  UDALL.  Idr.  Speaker.  I  make 

that  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoifTooMXRT).  If  we  postpone  the 
vote,  there  will  be  10  minutes  of 
debate. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  10 
minutes  to  be  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  [Mr.  YonNcl  and  10 
minutes  to  be  controlled  by  myself  for 
the  committee. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizoiui? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  UDALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  avoid 
confusion,  is  it  clear  that  the  10  min- 
utes on  each  side  will  be  for  debate 
only? 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Alaska.  Mr.  i^^eaker, 
If  I  may  answer  the  gentleman,  yes. 
just  debate  only,  no  amendments.  The 
intent  of  this  was  to  allow  some  Mem- 
bers who  were  not  here  at  this  time.  If 
they  wished  to  speak  prior  to  the  vote, 
to  speak  on  the  legislation  either  pro 
or  con.  and  I  think  that  It  is  only  a  f  air 
opportunlty. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry.  We  are  trying  to  avoid  a  vote 
at  this  time,  and  to  have  the  vote 
Tuesday,  and  I  thought  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  had  asked  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  vote  on 
Tuesday.        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoiTTOOiiBRT).  The  Chair  would  like 
to  explain  the  position  of  the  Chair, 
that  he  has  asked  for  the  vote,  and  he 
has  not  ruled  yet  whether  the  ayes  or 
the  noes  have  It.  If  the  Chair  says  it 
seems  that  the  ayes  have  it.  the  gen- 
tleman can  object  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present,  and  we  will 
have  the  vote  on  Tuesday.  The  Chair 
will  postiTone  the  vote. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeved  to  have  It. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that 
a  quonmi  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provision  of  clause  5.  rule  I. 
further  proceedings  on  this  question 
will  be  postponed.  The  vote  will  be 
taken  on  Tuesday.  June  2. 1987. 

The  point  of  no  quorum  is  consid- 
ered withdrawn. 


OENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  considered. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


1451. 
ACT 


IN      SUPPORT      OP      H.R. 
OLDER  AMERICANS 

AMENDIiOarrS  op  1987 

(Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Bi4rs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  strong  support 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1987.  The  social  services  au- 
thorized by  this  legislation  help 
ensure  that  older  Americans  can  live 
with  dignity.  Increased  independence, 
and   have   greater   opportunities   for 


growth  and  fulfillment  In  their  mature 
years. 

Because  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
many  more  of  our  Nation's  elderly  are 
able  to  live  independently  in  their  own 
homes.  No  longer  is  dependence  and 
musing  home  life  the  only  option  for 
many  of  America's  senior  citizens. 

This  Increased  Independence  is  made 
possible  through  a  wide  variety  of  sup- 
[wrt  services  administered  at  the  com- 
mimlty  level,  such  as  home-delivered 
meals,  home  medical  care,  transporta- 
tion and  shopping  assistance,  home 
repair  and  renovation  services,  home- 
maker  assistance,  and  many  other  ef- 
forts. I  am  glad  the  Older  Americans 
Act  amendments  places  increased 
f(x:us  on  these  In-home  services  that 
help  promote  self-sufficiency  and  en- 
hanced quality  of  life. 

Older  Americans  Act  programs  also 
enrich  the  lives  of  our  Nation's  elderly 
by  providing  employment  opportuni- 
ties, counseling  and  referral  services, 
and  offering  participation  in  exercise, 
recreation,  and  other  social  activities. 
These  efforts  enable  the  elderly  to 
continue  to  actively  participate  in 
community  life. 

The  graying  of  the  U.8.  population 
In  general,  and  the  population  of  Ne- 
braska in  particular,  underscores  the 
increased  need  for  these  programs.  Be- 
tween 1980  and  the  year  2020,  the 
total  UJS.  population  Is  projected  to 
Increase  by  slightly  more  than  30  per- 
cent, while  the  elderly  population  is 
projected  to  increase  by  more  than  200 
percent.  Persons  85  years  of  age  and 
older  are  the  fastest  growing  age 
group  in  this  country. 

My  home  State  of  Nebraslta  already 
has  an  enormous  senior  citizen  popula- 
tion. Between  1960  and  1980,  the 
number  of  Nebraskans  75  and  older  in- 
creased 145  percent;  those  85  and  older 
Increased  127  percent.  There  are 
107,000  people  over  age  60  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  130,000  over  age  55.  This  is 
far  above  the  national  average. 

Obviously,  these  figures  Indicate 
that  to  Nebraska,  and  to  the  United 
States  in  general,  programs  for  our 
senior  citizens  are  of  utmost  impor- 
tance. I  know  from  personal  experi- 
ence that  the  programs  imder  the 
Older  Americans  Act  have  been  an  ab- 
solute blessing  to  my  district. 

Of  the  107,000  people  over  age  80  in 
my  district,  over  16.000— or  15  per- 
cent—receive continual  and  intensive 
services  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  Many  thousands  more  are  also 
touched  in  some  way  by  these  pro- 
grams. 

From  July  of  last  year  to  March  of 
this  year,  40.000  service  hours  were 
spent  in  my  district  assisting  the  elder- 
ly in  a  wide  variety  of  handyman  and 
housekeeper  services,  ranging  from 
electrical  and  plumbing  work  to  vac- 
uuming the  carpet. 

During  this  same  period.  55.000 
meals  were  delivered  to  the  homes  of 


elderly  citizens,  and  over  400,000  con- 
gregate meals  were  provided  at  senior 
citizens  (inters  In  my  district. 

All  of  these  Important  services  are 
being  provided  at  a  minimal  Federal 
investment.  This  Congress  can  do  no 
greater  service  to  our  country's  older 
population  than  by  strongly  support- 
ing reauthorization  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 


GENIJtAL  MacARTHUR'S  LAST 
SPEECH  AT  WEST  POINT— MAY 
12,  1962 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  Califomla  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  25  years  ago  this  month  I. 
along  with  a  lot  of  other  Americans, 
heard  what  we  (insider  to  be  the 
greatest  speech  that  we  ever  heard  in 
our  lives.  It  may  remain  that  way  for 
the  rest  of  the  century.  It  was  an  old 
soldier  giving  his  last  speech  at  West 
Point  before  the  assembled  cadets,  a 
school  where  he  had  been  the  Com- 
mandant of  Cadets  as  a  young  man, 
setting  the  all-time  academic  standard 
that  still  stands  to  this  day.  Later, 
after  he  had  been  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  he  rettimed  to  be  the  Com- 
mander at  West  Point. 

I  am  speaking  of  course  of  Oeneral 
of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur.  He 
was  receiving  the  Sylvanus  Thayer 
award,  and  that  speech  on  May  12. 
1962,  was  so  prophetic  and  so  stiumlng 
that  when  I  llstended  to  a  recording  of 
it  over  the  weekend  it  was  as  though 
the  general  had  given  the  speech  at 
West  Point  at  the  graduation  of  1987. 

I  am  going  to  do  a  special  order  this 
evening  and  read  into  the  Rb(X>iu>  sev- 
eral of  the  excerpts  from  that  speech 
that  touches  upon  everything  from 
space  travel  and  deficit  spending  to 
crime  run  rampant  and  extremism 
turned  to  violent  terrorism.  I  hope 
that  this  Chamber  and  all  of  my  col- 
leagues and  all  of  America  will  again 
on  this  25th  anniversary  realize  what 
a  lucky  (M>untry  we  are  to  produce 
such  men  as  Oen.  Douglas  Arthur 
MacArthur. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  general's 
timeless  words  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  on  May  12, 
1962. 

The  speech  of  Oeneral  MacArthur 
follows: 

No  human  being  could  fall  to  be  deeply 
moved  by  such  a  tribute  as  this  [Thayer 
Award].  Coming  from  a  profession  I  have 
served  so  long  and  a  people  I  have  loved  so 
well.  It  fills  me  with  an  emotion  I  cannot  ex- 
press. But  this  award  is  not  intended  pri- 
marily to  honor  a  personality,  but  to  sym- 
bolize a  great  moral  code— a  code  of  conduct 
and  chivalry  of  those  who  guard  this  be- 
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lo*«d  land  of  culture  and  anetmt  deaoent. 
Tot  all  iuMiia  and  (or  all  time.  It  la  an  ex- 
■miwlnn  of  the  etbloi  of  tbe  Amerioan  aol- 
diar.  Tbat  I  abouM  be  Intecrsted  In  thla  way 
with  M  noble  an  ideal  arouaea  a  aenae  of 
prMe.  and  yet  of  humUtty.  which  wUl  be 
vtth  me  alwaya. 

Doty,  honor,  oountrr  Thooe  three  hal- 
lowed wocdi  rerereatly  dictate  what  you 
ou^t  to  be.  what  you  can  be.  what  you  wlU 
be.  They  are  your  rallying  point  to  build 
eourage  when  courace  aeema  to  (aU.  to 
resatn  fatth  when  there  eeema  to  be  little 
eaiae  for  faith,  to  create  hope  when  hope 
beoomea  forlorn. 

Unhappily.  I  poaaaaa  neither  that  elo- 
quenoe  of  dietian.  that  poetry  of  tmaclnar 
tlon.  nor  that  brtlllanoe  of  metaphor  to  teU 
you  aU  that  they  mean. 

The  unbelieren  will  ny  they  are  but 
wot^  but  a  alocan.  but  a  flamboyant 
phraae.  Bvery  pedant,  every  demagog,  every 
cynic  every  hypocrite,  every  troublemaker, 
and.  I  am  wrry  to  Mky,  eome  others  of  an  en- 
yj^  differant  character,  will  try  to  down- 
grade them  even  to  the  extent  of  mociiery 
and  ridicule. 

But  theae  are  eome  of  the  thlnsi  they  do. 
They  build  your  baeic  character.  They  mold 
you  for  your  future  rolea  as  the  cuatodlani 
of  the  Nation's  defense.  They  make  you 
Btitmg  enough  to  know  when  you  are  weak, 
and  brave  enough  to  face  yourself  when  you 
areafraid.  ^      ^      ^    ^ 

They  teach  you  to  be  proud  and  unbend- 
ing In  honeat  failure,  but  humble  and  gentle 
In  suooeas;  not  to  substitute  words  for  ac- 
tions, not  to  seek  the  path  of  comfort,  but 
to  face  the  streas  and  spur  of  difficulty  and 
challenge;  to  learn  to  stand  up  In  the  storm, 
but  to  have  compassion  <«  those  who  fall: 
to  master  yourself  before  you  seek  to 
master  others;  to  have  a  heart  that  Is  clean, 
a  goal  that  Is  high:  to  learn  to  laugh,  yet 
never  forget  how  to  weep:  to  reach  Into  the 
future,  yet  never  neglect  the  past:  to  be  seri- 
ous, yet  never  to  take  yourself  too  seriously; 
to  be  modest  so  that  you  will  remember  the 
simplicity  of  true  greatness,  the  open  mind 
of  true  wisdom,  the  meekness  of  true 
strength. 

They  give  you  a  temperate  will,  a  quality 
of  the  Imagination,  a  vigor  of  the  emotions, 
a  freshness  of  the  deep  sprtngs  of  life,  a 
temperammtal  predominance  of  courage 
over  timidity,  of  an  appetite  for  adventure 
over  love  of  ease. 

They  create  In  your  heart  the  sense  of 
wonder,  the  uTif^ning  hope  of  what  next, 
and  the  joy  and  Inspiration  of  life.  They 
teach  you  In  this  way  to  be  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman. 

And  what  sort  of  soldiers  are  those  you 
are  to  lead?  Are  they  reliable?  Are  they 
brave?  Are  they  capable  of  victory? 

Their  story  is  known  to  all  of  you.  It  Is  the 
story  of  the  American  man-at-arms.  My  esti- 
mate of  him  was  formed  on  the  battlefield 
many,  many  years  ago.  and  has  never 
changed.  I  regarded  him  then,  as  I  regard 
him  now,  as  one  of  the  world's  noblest  fig- 
ures: not  only  as  one  of  the  finest  military 
characters,  but  also  as  one  of  the  most 


His  name  and  fame  are  the  birthright  of 
every  American  citizen.  In  his  youth  and 
strength,  his  love  and  loyalty,  he  gave  aU 
that  mortality  can  give.  He  needs  no  eulogy 
from  me.  or  from  any  other  man.  He  has 
written  his  own  history  and  written  It  In  red 
on  his  enemy's  breast. 

But  when  I  think  of  his  patience  in  adver- 
sity, of  his  courage  under  fire,  and  of  tUs 
modesty  In  victory.  I  am  filled  with  an  emo- 


tion of  admiration  I  caimot  put  Into  words. 
He  belongs  to  history  as  furnishing  one  of 
the  greatest  examples  of  successful  patriot- 
imi  He  bekmgs  to  posterity  as  the  Instruc- 
tor of  future  generations  in  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  freedom.  He  belongs  to  the 
present,  to  us,  by  his  virtues  and  by  his 
achievements. 

In  M  '-T^'gM  on  a  hundred  battle- 
fields, around  a  thousand  campfires,  I  have 
witneaaed  that  enduring  fortitude,  that  pa- 
triotic self-abnegaUon.  and  that  Invincible 
determination  which  tiave  carved  his  statue 
In  the  hearts  of  his  people. 

Prom  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other, 
he  has  drained  deep  the  chalice  of  courage. 
As  I  listened  to  those  songs  [of  the  glee 
club].  In  memory's  eye  I  could  see  those 
staggering  columns  of  the  First  world  War, 
bending  under  soggy  packs  on  many  a  weary 
march,  from  dripping  dusk  to  drl^dlng 
dawn,  slogging  ankle  deep  through  the  mire 
of  shell-pocked  roads;  to  form  grimly  for  the 
attack,  blue  lipped,  covered  with  sludge  and 
mud.  chilled  by  the  wind  and  rain,  driving 
home  to  their  objective,  and,  for  many,  to 
the  Judgment  seat  of  Ood. 

I  do  not  know  the  dignity  of  their  birth, 
but  I  do  know  the  glory  of  their  death. 
They  died,  unquestioning,  uncomplaining, 
with  faith  In  their  hearts,  and  on  their  lips 
the  hope  that  we  would  go  on  to  victory. 

Always  for  them:  Duty,  honor,  country. 
Always  their  blood,  and  sweat,  and  tears,  as 
we  sought  the  way  and  the  light  and  the 
truth.  And  20  years  after,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe,  avaln  the  filth  of  murky  fox- 
holes, the  stench  of  ghosUy  trenches,  the 
slime  of  dripping  dugouts,  those  boiling 
suns  of  relenUess  heat,  those  torrential 
rains  of  devastating  storms,  the  loneliness 
and  utter  desolation  of  Jungle  trails,  the  bit- 
terness of  long  separation  from  those  they 
loved  and  cherished,  the  deadly  pestilence 
of  tropical  disease,  the  horror  of  stricken 
areas  of  war. 

Their  resolute  and  determined  defense, 
their  swift  and  sure  attack,  their  IndomlU- 
ble  purpose,  their  complete  and  decisive  vic- 
tory—always victory,  always  through  the 
bloody  haae  of  their  last  reverberating  shot, 
the  vision  of  gaunt,  ghastly  men.  reverently 
following  your  passwords  of  "duty,  honor, 
country." 

The  code  wtUch  those  words  perpetuate 
embraces  the  highest  moral  law  and  will 
stand  the  test  of  any  ethics  or  philosophies 
ever  promulgated  for  the  uplift  of  mankind. 
Its  requirements  are  for  the  things  that  are 
right  and  Its  restralnU  are  from  the  things 
that  are  wrong.  The  soldier,  above  all  other 
men,  is  required  to  practice  the  greatest  act 
of  religious  training— sacrifice.  In  battle, 
and  In  the  (ace  of  danger  and  death,  he  dis- 
closes those  divine  attributes  which  his 
Maker  gave  when  He  created  man  In  His 
own  Image.  No  physical  courage  and  no 
greater  strength  can  take  the  place  of  the 
divine  help  which  alone  can  sustain  him. 
However  hard  the  incidents  of  war  may  be. 
the  soldier  who  Is  called  upon  to  offer  and 
to  give  tils  life  for  his  country  Is  the  noblest 
development  of  mankind. 

You  now  face  a  new  world,  a  world  of 
change.  The  thrust  Into  outer  space  of  the 
satellite,  spheres,  and  missiles  marks  a  be- 
ginning of  another  epoch  In  the  long  story 
of  mankind.  In  the  5  or  more  billions  of 
years  the  scientists  teU  us  it  has  taken  to 
form  the  earth,  in  the  3  or  more  billion 
years  of  development  of  the  human  race, 
there  has  never  been  a  more  abrupt  or  stag- 
gering evolution. 

We  deal  now.  not  with  things  of  this  world 
alone,  but  with  the  Illimitable  distances  and 


as  yet  unfathomed  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse. We  are  reaching  out  for  a  new  and 
boundless  frontier.  We  speak  In  strange 
terms  of  harnessing  the  cosmic  energy,  of 
mmfciwg  winds  and  tides  work  for  us,  of  cre- 
ating unheard  of  synthetic  materials  to  sup- 
plement or  even  replace  our  old  standard 
basics:  to  purify  sea  water  for  our  drink;  of 
mining  oocan  floors  (or  new  fields  of  wealth 
and  food:  of  disease  prevenUtlves  to  expand 
life  into  the  hundreds  of  years:  of  control- 
ling the  weather  for  a  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  heat  and  cold,  of  rain  and  shine; 
of  spaceships  to  the  moon:  of  the  primary 
target  In  war,  no  longer  limited  to  the 
armed  forces  of  an  enemy,  but  Instead  to  In- 
clude his  dvU  populations:  of  ultimate  con- 
flict between  a  united  human  race  and  the 
sinister  forces  of  some  other  planetary 
galaxy;  of  such  dreams  and  fantasies  as  to 
make  life  the  most  exciting  of  all  timea. 

And  through  all  this  welter  of  change  and 
development  your  mission  remains  fixed,  de- 
termb>ed.  Inviolable.  It  Is  to  win  our  wars. 
Everything  else  in  your  professional  career 
Is  but  corollary  to  this  vital  dedication.  AU 
other  public  purpoaea.  all  other  public 
projects,  all  other  public  needs,  great  or 
small,  wUl  find  others  for  their  accomplish- 
ment; but  you  are  the  ones  who  are  trained 
to  fight. 

Yours  Is  the  profession  of  arms,  the  will  to 
win,  the  sure  knowledge  that  In  war  there  Is 
no  substitute  for  victory,  tiiat  If  you  lose, 
the  Nation  will  be  destroyed,  that  the  very 
obsession  of  your  public  service  must  be 
duty,  honor,  country. 

Others  will  debate  the  controversial 
Issues,  national  and  international,  which 
divide  men's  minds.  But  serene,  calm,  aloof, 
you  stand  as  the  Nation's  war  guardian,  as 
Its  lifeguard  from  the  raging  tides  of  inter- 
national conflict,  as  its  gladiator  In  the 
arena  of  battle.  For  a  century  and  a  half 
you  have  defended,  guarded,  and  protected 
Its  hallowed  traditions  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom, of  right  and  justice. 

Let  civilian  voices  argue  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  our  processes  of  government: 
Whether  our  strength  Is  being  sapped  by 
deficit  financing  Indulged  In  too  long,  by 
Federal  paternalism  grown  too  mighty,  by 
power  groups  grown  too  arrogant,  by  poli- 
tics grown  too  corrupt,  by  crime  grown  too 
rampant,  by  morals  grown  too  low.  by  taxes 
grown  too  high,  by  extremists  grown  too 
violent,  whether  our  personal  liberties  are 
as  thorough  and  complete  as  they  should 
be. 

These  great  national  problems  are  not  for 
your  professional  participation  or  military 
solution.  Your  guldepoet  stands  out  like  a 
tenfold  beacon  in  the  night:  Duty,  honor, 
country. 

You  are  the  leaven  which  binds  together 
the  entire  fabric  of  our  national  system  of 
defense.  Prom  your  ranlLS  come  the  great 
captains  who  hold  the  Nation's  destiny  In 
their  hands  the  moment  the  war  tocsin 
sounds. 

The  long  gray  line  has  never  failed  us. 
Were  you  to  do  so.  a  million  ghosts  In  olive 
drab.  In  brown  khakl.  in  blue  and  gray, 
would  rise  from  their  white  crosses,  thun- 
dering those  magic  words:  Duty,  honor, 
country. 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  are  warmon- 
gers. On  the  contrary,  the  soldier  above  all 
other  people  prays  (or  peace,  (or  he  must 
suf(er  and  t>ear  the  deepest  wounds  and 
scars  of  war.  But  always  In  our  ears  ring  the 
ominous  words  o(  Plato,  that  wisest  of  all 
philosophers:  "Only  the  dead  have  seen  the 
end  of  war." 


The  shadows  are  lengthening  for  me.  The 
twilight  is  here.  My  days  of  old  have  van- 
ished—tone and  tint.  They  have  gone  glim- 
mering through  the  dreams  of  things  that 
were.  Their  memory  is  one  of  wondrous 
beauty,  watered  by  tears  and  coaxed  and  ca- 
rcaocd  by  the  smiles  of  yesterday.  I  listen 
vainly,  but  with  thirsty  ear,  for  the  witching 
melody  of  fahit  bugles  blowing  reveille,  of 
far  drums  beating  the  long  rolL 

In  my  dreams  I  hear  again  the  crash  of 
guns,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  strange, 
mournful  mutter  of  the  battlefield.  But  In 
the  evening  of  my  memory  always  I  come 
back  to  West  Point.  Always  there  echoes 
and  reechoes:  Duty,  honor,  country. 

Today  marks  my  final  rollcall  with  you. 
But  I  want  you  to  know  that,  when  I  cross 
the  river,  my  last  conscious  thoughts  will  be 
of  the  corps,  and  the  corps,  and  the  corps. 

I  bid  you  farewell. 


SUPER  BREAKTHROUGHS  IN 

suPERCONDUcnvmr 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remain  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

J4r.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  events 
are  proceeding  at  breakneck  speed.  No, 
I  am  not  t^iung  about  the  Persian 
Oulf  conflict,  or  the  Iran-Contra  hear- 
ings, or  even  star  or  should  we  say 
heaven  wars  between  Jerry  PalweU 
and  Jim  and  Tammy, 

No.  I  am  talking  about  the  break- 
neck speed  of  new  developments  In  the 
science  of  superconductivity.  I  call  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  two  recent 
articles  In  the  Washington  Post,  one 
dealing  with  superconductivity  at  tem- 
peratures of  Just  54  degress  below  zero 
Fahrenheit. 

I  also  call  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  first  practical  device  made  of  a 
ceramic  superconductor,  and  this 
could  revolutiorilze  certain  fields  of 
medicine. 

I  have  been  trjrlng  along  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  High  Technology  and 
Competitiveness  to  keep  my  colleagues 
and  other  organizations  here  in  Wash- 
ington aware  of  the  staggering  poten- 
tial to  our  economy  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can industrial  base,  to  our  technology, 
and  to  call  attention  to  the  tremen- 
dous efforts  that  the  Japanese  are 
making  to  bring  this  scientific  advance 
into  the  forefront  of  technological  and 
industrial  applications. 

The  race  to  commercialize  is  on.  The 
United  Stetes  must  gather  its  re- 
sources and  in  Its  own  way  expedite 
these  scientific  advances. 

Nothing  less  than  technological  and 
industrial  leadership  is  at  stake. 
The  articles  referred  to  follow: 
SimxcoiroucTOR  Bexakthhodoh  Rxportkd 

Nkak 
(By  Miciiael  Specter  and  Boyce  Rensberger) 
A  team  of  American  Scientists  told  the 
National  Science  Board  yesterday  that  it 
has  developed  a  new  class  of  materials  that 
slM>ws  signs  of  becoming  a  superconductor 


of  electricity  at  temperatures  far  higher 
than  any  previously  recorded. 

If  a  practical  material  could  be  developed 
to  carry  electricity  In  the  higher  range,  it 
would  broaden  the  potential  applications  of 
a  technology  seen  ss  a  major  new  arena  of 
global  economic  competition. 

University  of  Houston  physics  Prof.  Paid 
C.W.  Chu,  one  of  the  leaders  In  creating 
high-temperature  superconductors,  reported 
that  his  group  found  a  material  that  lost  all 
resistance  to  electricity  at  54  degrees  below 
sero  Fahrenheit,  or  335  Kelvin. 

This  is  easily  within  the  range  of  such  or- 
dinary cooling  mechanisms  as  dry  ice,  inex- 
pensive mechanical  refrigeration  or  even 
simpler  methods. 

"That  is  staggering,"  Nell  Ashcroft,  a  Cor- 
neU  University  physics  professor  and  a 
leader  In  the  field,  said  upon  hearing  of 
Chu's  report. 

Chu  is  the  one  who  has  really  been  calling 
the  shots.  That  would  be  a  breakthrough 
that  Is  truly  revolutionary  .  .  .  ." 

The  previous  known  bests  were  In  the 
range  of  225  degrees  below  zero  Fahrenheit, 
or  130  Kelvin. 

Chu  said  the  new  material  has  not  passed 
all  tests  required  to  prove  superconductivity 
but  that  further  work  should  establish  thU. 
Although  the  phenomenon  of  supercon- 
ductivity has  long  been  known,  only  In 
recent  months  have  physicists  proved  that 
it  is  not  confined  to  metals  cooled  almost  to 
absolute  sero,  459  degrees  below  zero  Fahr- 
enheit. 

Earlier  this  year,  physicists  developed  new 
materials  that  would  become  superconduct- 
ing when  cooled  to  321  below  zero,  the  tem- 
perature of  liquid  nitrogen,  which  is  rela- 
tively cheap. 

Practical  superconductors  promise  to  revo- 
lutionize nearly  all  uses  of  electricity  by 
eliminating  the  waste  of  power  Inherent  in 
ordinary  conductors  and  by  making  new  ap- 
plications practical. 

Among  the  most  widely  discussed  are 
high-speed  trains  riding  a  cushion  of  elec- 
tromagnetlsm.  more  powerful  supercom- 
puters and  a  range  of  new  medical  diagnos- 
tic devices. 

To  be  considered  a  true  superconductor,  a 
material  must  show  two  effects:  loss  of  all 
resistance  to  electrical  flow  and  display  of 
the  Meissner  effect,  the  ability  to  repel  a 
magnetic  field. 

Chu  said  the  new  material  displayed  the 
Meissner  effect  only  In  small  regions.  Earli- 
er claims  o(  superconductivity  at  compara- 
bly high  temperatures  lacked  evidence  of 
the  effect. 

Chu  said  he  anticipates  that  modifications 
of  the  material  or  Its  manufacturing 
method  could  extend  the  region  of  Meissner 
effect  to  the  entire  material. 

The  new  material  is  being  developed 
through  a  collaboration  of  Chu's  group  with 
others  at  Lockheed  Corp.  and  the  National 
Magnet  Laboratory  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Chu  would  not  divulge  the  material's 
exact  composition  but  said  It  differs  from 
the  general  group  of  formulas  that  liave  led 
others  to  advances  In  superconductivity. 

Chu  said  the  new  materials  are  not  com- 
pletely stable,  sometimes  losing  supercon- 
ducting properties  if  warmed  and  recooled. 

He  and  other  physiclsU  expressed  confi- 
dence that  researchers  can  overcome  this 
problem. 

"Nobody  before  has  been  able  to  get  both 
Meissner  effect  and  zero  resistance  at  the 
same  time, "  said  Brian  B.  Schwartz,  profes- 
sor of  physics  at  Brooklyn  CoUege  and  a  vis- 
iting scholar  at  the  National  Magnet  Labo- 
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ratory.  "We  are  getting  closer  [to  practical 
uses]  every  day." 

Since  last  year,  when  scientists  dlsoovered 
a  class  of  ceramics  that  became  supercon- 
ductors at  higher  temperatures  than 
thought  possible,  developments  In  a  once- 
moribund  field  of  physics  have  occurred 
almost  dally. 

Physicists  worldwide  have  raced  to  make 
new  materials  that  act  as  superconductors 
at  liureasingly  high  temperatures. 

Until  recently,  scientists  said  the  two  big- 
gest obstacles  to  developing  room-tempera- 
ture superconductors  were  attaining  the 
higher  temperatures  and  getting  the  materi- 
als to  carry  large  amounts  of  current. 

Two  weeks  ago,  IBM  scientists  announced 
that  they  had  managed  to  get  the  ceramics 
to  carry  10  times  more  current  than  before, 
rpniring  many  applications  more  likely. 

Much  work  remains  to  l>e  done,  however, 
for  the  materials  to  fulfill  their  promise. 
They  are  brittle  and  difficult  to  manipulate. 
For  them  to  be  useful,  engineers  must  find  a 
way  to  make  flexible  wires  and  microeoopic 
films  tliat  can  be  deposited  on  computer 
chips. 

Phsrsiclsts  working  on  the  problems  said 
they  beUeve  that  the  obstacles  can  be  sur- 
mounted. 

"The  tantalizing  thing  Is  that  having  got 
it  so  high,  there  Is  no  reason  It  couldn't  go 
higher,"  Ashcroft  said. 

First  Practical  Device  Mass  or  Cxrakic 

SUPKRCOWDUCTOR 

The  first  practical  device  made  of  the  new 
ceramic  materials  that  become  supercon- 
ducting in  liquid  nitrogen  has  been  manu- 
factured in  a  laboratory  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  It  Is  an  extremely  sen- 
sitive detector  of  magnetism  called  a 
SQUID. 

Since  a  new  class  of  high-temperature  su- 
perconducting materials  was  discovered  ear- 
lier this  year,  scientists  all  over  the  world 
have  been  racing  to  Improve  the  materials' 
performance,  driven  by  the  prospect  of  a 
huge  market  for  products  making  use  of  the 
phenomenon.  Other  than  a  simple  wire,  a 
SQUID  would  be  the  simplest  superconduct- 
ing device  conceivable. 

SQUID  stands  for  Superconducting  Quan- 
tum Interference  Device.  SQUIDs  have 
been  made  and  used  for  years  with  the 
older,  metallic  superconductors  that  had  to 
be  cooled  with  costly  liquid  helium  to  452 
degrees  below  zero  Fahrenheit:  almost  abso- 
lute zero.  Such  devices  are  used  In  many 
practical  applications  such  as  nuclear  mag- 
netic resonance  Imaging  machines  used  for 
medical  diagnosis.  

The  bureau's  new  SQUID  operates  at  314 
degrees  below  zero,  a  temperature  easUy 
maintained  with  Inexpensive  liquid  nitro- 
gen. Two  weeks  ago  IBM  announced  a 
SQUID  made  of  similar  materials  that  oper- 
ated at  somewhat  colder  temperatures,  too 
cold  for  nitrogen  refrigeration. 

The  new  device  was  developed  by  James 
Zimmerman  and  Richard  Hairis,  spedaUsts 
In  cold-temperature  physics  at  the  bureau's 
laboratory  in  Boulder,  Colo. 

SQUIDs  take  advantage  of  a  phenomenon 
that  occurs  only  with  superconductors:  If 
two  superconducting  materials  are  separat- 
ed by  a  very  thin  film  of  insulator,  the  ef- 
fects of  quantum  mechanics  will  cause  elec- 
trons to  "tunnel"  through  the  insulator 
under  special  conditions,  a  phenomenon 
called  the  Josephson  effect. 

By  wiring  two  such  "Josephson  Junctions" 
In  a  specific  way  and  running  a  supercurrent 
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(hroush  tham.  tt  to  pomH»1«  to  make  a 
atrtoc  wtMM  elMftrtoal  output  wtw  aooord- 
hm  to  ootiUte  oondttlaai  raoh  m  th*  prw- 
•neo  of  a  BMiMUe  (Md  too  VMk  to  be  do- 
Imitwl  bj  Mij  ottiw  mwiiB. 

Ono  appUoatlao  (or  SQUIDi  to  to  mouure 
and  track  the  mofvoMDt  of  faint  electrical 
rimali  wtthin  tbo  brain.  Kvery  electric  cur- 
tmat  produeaa  a  maffMtle  field  In  tbe  ipaoe 
around  It  and  aSQUID  near  a  peraoo'a  bead 
ean  datoet  the  flow  of  brain  dgnato. 

BaoauM  the  darleee  can  be  made  virtually 
mtaroaeoplc  It  to  oanoehrable  that  tbouaande 
of  SQUIOe  aurroundlns  a  penoo't  bead 
could  map  brain  activity  In  greater  detail 
than  before  poarible. 

WhOe  auch  appUcatlona  were  poaalble 
vtth  older  ■upereoodueton.  the  new  materl- 
ato  make  appUcatfcina  far  more  convenient 
and  cheaper. 
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A  COORDPIATED  ECONOBdlC 
POUCT  FOR  THK  INDUSTIUAIi 
NATIONS  OP  THE  WORLD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Houie.  the  gen- 
Umbui  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Piasi]  is  rec- 
ogniMd  for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duced %  reaolutkm.  along  with  my  col- 
IcatuM.  the  gentieman  from  Rhode 
Island.  [Mr.  St  OnMAn],  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  BohkskI. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Onaoifs].  on  the  subject  of  the  up- 
coming summit  of  the  leaders  of  seven 
leading  industrial  nations  to  be  held  in 
Venice.  Italy,  starting  on  June  8. 

This  resolution  seeks  to  foster  a  co- 
ordinated economic  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  industrial  nations  of  the  world. 
It  calls  upon  the  United  States  to 
reduce  its  fiscal  deficits  and  it  calls 
upon  Japan  and  Oermany  in  particu- 
lar to  stimulate  their  economies,  to 
make  up  for  the  slack  as  the  United 
States  withdraws  slightly  as  the 
engine  of  economic  progress  for  the 
world. 

Most  eccmomists  would  agree  there 
Is  a  desperate  need  for  coordinated 
economic  activity  if  we  are  to  preserve 
and  to  extend  the  economic  recovery 
which  we  have  been  in  now  in  this 
country  for  the  past  5  years.  If  there  is 
no  coordination,  if  we  fall  to  act  in 
concert  with  our  Western  democratic 
alUes.  then  disaster  lies  ahead. 

One  option  or  one  possibility  could 
be  a  continued  deterioration  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  Indeed,  not  only  a 
deterioration,  but  a  free  fall  so  that 
the  dollar  might  get  down  to  as  low  as 
100  yen  to  the  dollar.  That  would 
make  U.8.  products  more  competitive. 
but  it  would  certainly  result  in  much 
higher  interest  rates  in  the  United 
States,  because  as  my  colleagues  know, 
we  have  to  depend  on  capital  from 
other  nations  to  finance  our  large 
fiscal  deficits,  and  with  a  free  faU  of 
the  dollar,  thus  those  foreign  funds 
would    certainly     not    be     available. 


unless  there  were  the  attraction  of 
very  high  interest  rates. 

So  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in 
order  to  try  to  maintain  some  strength 
for  the  dollar,  surely  would  have  to 
raise  interest  rates.  That  would  cost 
the  consumers  of  America  a  great  deal 
of  money,  and  even  worse  would  be 
likely  to  touch  off  a  recession  here  In 
the  United  States.  And  It  is  almost 
surely  predictable  that  if  we  go  into  a 
maior  recession  here  In  the  United 
States,  it  will  not  be  confined  to  our 
country.  It  will  move  out  of  the  United 
States  to  Western  Europe,  to  Japan, 
and  certainly  to  the  Third  World.  All 
of  those  nations,  but  eq>ecially  Third 
World  nations,  are  ill-prepared  to  deal 
with  another  recession. 

So  my  resolution  urges  President 
Reagan  to  go  to  the  Venice  Ek»nomlc 
Summit  on  June  8  and  try  to  reach  an 
agre«nent  with  the  leaders  of  the 
other  industrial  democracies,  an  agree- 
ment which  would  be  two-sided.  It 
would  cause  us  to  pledge  to  try  to 
reduce  our  Federal  fiscal  deficit  by  1.5 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
or  $«6  billion  during  IB88  and  1989. 
We  have  already  pledged  to  do  that 
under  the  Oramm-Rudman  Act  which 
has  passed  the  Congress. 

In  return  for  our  pledging  to  try  to 
do  that,  we  would  try  to  get  the  Japa- 
nese and  the  Germans  to  try  to  stimu- 
late their  economies  by  1.5  percent  of 
GNP  during  those  2  years.  So  as  we 
pull  back  slightly,  the  economic  slack 
would  be  taken  up  by  Increased  eco- 
nomic growth  in  Germany  and  Japan. 

That  sort  of  coordinated  effort  I  be- 
lieve can  lead  to  continued  economic 
growth  and  prosperity  for  the  world, 
and  if  we  fail  to  do  that,  then,  as  I  say. 
we  are  in  for  a  period  of  high  interest 
rates  and  recession  and  aU  kinds  of 
disastrous  circumstances. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  and  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  OntMAiif],  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Boimn],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  in  cosponsoring 
the  resolution  that  I  have  Just  Intro- 
duced today.  We  hope  very  much  to 
get  consideration  by  the  House  of  that 
resolution  next  week. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


TREATMENT  CENTERS  MONTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Mor- 
klla]  is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Montgomery 
County.  MD,  has  designsted  June  ss  "Treat- 
ment Centars  Month"  to  recognize  the  vitsi 
work  done  by  the  trestment  centers  kx»ted  in 
RocfcviNe,  MO. 

The  trestment  centers  diagnose  and  treat 
dtosbted  infants,  children,  and  adutts  who  may 
have  speech  snd  language  disaMrties,  hear- 
ing impairments,  physical  dtsabiiities.  neuro- 


logicsl  prablems,  or  s  combinalion  of  these 
Impalrmenla  They  provWs  s  wtds  range  of 
servloes.  tncfcsflng  tBHffft*iKi*rs*.  speech  sfKl 
language  servloes.  phyaical  and  oocupaUonsI 
therapy,  preschool  speech  and  languags  pro- 
grams, and  sn  infant  development  program. 

The  RoctwMs  Center  haa  been  in  operstion 
for  35  yean  snd  wW  soon  be  moving  to  GsMh- 
eraburg  to  s  larger  (adWy.  It  now  serves  3,000 
patients;  the  new  oentsr  will  provide  treatment 
to  sn  addWonal  400-500  new  patients,  elmi- 
nating  the  current  waiting  Ksls.  New  aervioea 
will  siao  be  svailabie,  irKluding  therspeutic 
daycare. 

\M.  Speaker,  I  sm  proud  to  have  been  s 
supporter  of  the  bond  biN  approved  to  provide 
funding  tor  tt>e  constructk>n  of  tt>e  new  facility 
in  Qaithersburg  wtien  I  served  in  the  Marytand 
State  Legislature.  GrourKJt)reaking  for  the  new 
treatment  centers  buiWing  will  take  place  on 
June  24.  I  sm  siso  proud  to  have  a  dsugfiter- 
in-lsw  wfK>  works  for  ttw  treatment  centers, 
and  I  wish  Vnwn  continued  success  in  serving 
the  needs  of  so  many  of  our  disatiied.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  \ook  to  tt>e  trestment  cen- 
ters as  sn  example  of  s  community  orgsniza- 
tton  to  emulate  in  providing  rehabilitative  serv- 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bomoa]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BONIOf)  of  Michigsn.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  unavoidably  absent  from  the  proceedirtgs 
of  the  House  yesterdsy  because  of  a  recurring 
tMCk  prot>tem.  My  physician  ordered  quiet 
twdrest  Hsd  I  been  present,  I  wouM  have 
voted  "eye"  on  passage  of  all  Vne  foltowing 
meesures:  H.R.  1205.  H.R.  1004.  H.R.  2166. 
H.R.  1162.  H.R.  1939,  H.R.  900,  and  House 
Joint  Resokitkx)  283. 


INVOKING  THE  WAR  POWERS 
LIMITATION  ACT  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  PRESIDENT  REA- 
GAN'S ACTION  IN  THE  PER- 
SIAN GULF 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  GoirzAi.cz]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

!^.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 295,  which  In  effect  Invokes  the 
War  Powers  Limitation  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  President's  actions  both 
admitted,  taken,  and  avowed  to  be 
taken,  in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  midst 
of  the  conflict  between  Iraq  and  Iran. 

Once  again,  our  adventuresome 
President,  in  the  words  that  I  first  de- 
scribed his  actions  after  1981  in  wtiich 
he  has  from  the  very  beginning  opted 
for  military  intervention  and  military 
solutions,  and  that  he  seems  to  l>e  of 
the  mind  of  a  willful  and  adventure- 
some President  lusting  after  this  false 
bitch  goddess  of  war,  risking  the  well- 
being  of  our  Nation's  interests,  the  life 


and  the  treasury  of  the  yoting  and  of 
ourcotmtry.  .  .    ^     .. 

This  resolution  which  I  introduced 
states  as  follows: 

HJ.Rss.205 

Joint  Resolution  to  call  for  the  removal  of 

the  United  States  Anned  Forces  from  the 

Persian  Oulf 

Whereas  Iraq  and  Iran  have  t)eai  In  a 
state  of  war  for  more  than  six  years  and 
have  attacked  more  than  300  tankers, 
freichters  and  other  veaseto  of  foreign  na- 
Uona  In  the  Persian  Oulf  during  that  period 
of  hoatUltiea: 

Wheieaa  United  Statea  naval  veasels 
equipped  for  combat  have  been  Introduced 
Into  the  Peralan  Oulf :  „  ..  ^ 

Whereas  on  May  17,  1987  the  United 
Statea  frigate  U8S  Stark  was  attacked  in 
the  Persian  Oulf  by  an  Iraqi  warplane,  re- 
sulting in  the  death  of  87  U.S.  crewmen; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  promised 
to  protect  ships  of  friendly  and  nonbelliger- 
ent nations  In  tbe  Persian  Oulf; 

Whereas  the  United  States  tias  agreed  to 
■ail  Kuwaiti  oU  tankers  in  the  Persian  Oulf 
under  the  American  flag;  "and  I  might  say 
by  way  of  parenthesis  that  Kuwait  is  an  aUy 

of  Iraq,"  and 

Whereas  Iranian  officials  have  sUted  that 
Iran  will  continue  to  attack  shipping  In  the 
Persian  Oulf.  whether  or  not  such  shlpe  sail 
under  the  United  States  flag:  Now  therefore 

l>e  it 

Raolved  by  the  SenckU  and  House  of  Rep- 
ntetUative*  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreu  auenMed.  That  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  that  the  requlrementa  of 
aectlons  4(aKl)  and  5(b)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  have  become  operative.  Hence, 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  is  hereby 
directed  to  remove  United  States  Armed 
Forces  from  the  Persian  Oulf  within  sixty 
days  after  the  enactment  of  thU  resolution 
unless  Congress  declares  war,  or  extends  the 
period  by  law. 


at  those  tads  and  make  a  case  that  air  traffic 
has  improved  overan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  if  I  arrive  30  min- 
utes Iste,  I  consider  that  fight  to  be  on  time.  I 
know  many  of  you  operate  on  the  same 
•chedule— we  are  relieved  simply  to  arrive  in 
one  piece.  We  are  not  ak)ne.  According  to  the 
Secretary  of  Tranaportalton,  last  year  some 
1.144  flights  each  day  were  delayed  more 
than  15  minutes.  In  1980,  the  number  of  fUght 
delays  rose  by  25  peroent  over  the  previous 
yevand  the  number  of  consumer  complaints 
regsrding  siiline  sen/tee  filed  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tranaportatkxi  rose  43  percent  during 
ttw  first  quarter  of  1987  compared  with  tf>e 
same  period  last  year.  The  sirline  industry 
itself  dearly  recognizes  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem.  They  have  gathered  together,  in  s 
sense,  to  regulate  themselves.  I  sppiaud  their 
initiative  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  enough.  The 
Chsimwn  of  the  Mational  Transportation 
Safely  Bosrd.  Jim  Burnett  has  urged  that  air 
trafffc  be  reduced  at  busy  sirports  this 
aummer  to  ensure  ssfety.  Thst  request  was 
reiected  by  the  head  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administratkxi,  DonakJ  Engon.  We  can't 
ignore  the  situatnn  any  tonger.  The  flying 
pubik:  is  at  serious  risk  and  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  act  in  the  public  interest 

The  experiment  has  failed  and  we  must  act 
to  conect  it  However,  we  cannot  afford  to  ap- 
proach the  serious  problem  in  a  piecemesi 
fashion.  We  must  act  now  to  restore  airline 
aafety  and  effk:iency  in  s  unified  fashion.  Lives 
depend  upon  our  actk>ns.  The  Airtine  Safety 
and  Servtee  Improvement  Act  provides  the  ve- 
hfcle  to  rectify  past  mistakes  and  restore  air- 
line safety  and  service.  I  urge  you  to  give  this 
iegislatton  your  full  support 


THE  AIRLINE  SAFETY  AND 
SERVICE  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ehglish] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ENGUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislstion  which  I  believe  is  very 
reasonable  and  timely.  Simply  put  the  Airline 
Safety  and  Service  Improvement  Act  rerogu- 
lates  the  airiine  industry. 

In  1978,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Airline 
Deregulstnn  Act  It  was  to  be  a  great  experi- 
ment resulting  in  competition  throughout  the 
airtine  industry.  The  competitwo  wss  to  bring 
us  good  sonnce  snd  tower  rates.  I  joined  the 
maiority  of  my  colleagues  at  the  time  and 
voted  for  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  of  1978. 
As  a  consen/stive.  I  weteomed  the  idea  of  de- 
regulatioo.  Less  government  control  woukl 
benefit  us  all.  In  my  12  years  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  RepresenUtives.  without  question 
that  is  tlie  vwxst  vote  I  have  cast 

Obviousty.  the  promised  Increase  in  flights 
has  occurred.  In  1978.  the  passenger  toad 
was  278  millton.  In  1986,  thst  level  climbed  to 
415  millton.  However,  during  that  time,  the 
number  of  experienced  air  traffk;  controllers 
on  the  iob  to  direct  these  flights  decHned.  Add 
to  that  the  fact  that  the  number  of  near 
misses  is  incrossing.  Surely,  no  one  can  took 


THE  CONTINUING  CRISIS  OP  THE 
REAGAN  PRESIDENCY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  talk  briefly  today  about  the  continu- 
ing crisis  of  the  Reagan  Presidency. 

Yesterday's  report  that  President 
Reagan  had  asserted  about  the  Persian 
Gulf  problem:  "I  don't  see  the  danger 
of  war."  is  one  more  illustration  of  the 
fundamental  crisis  of  the  Reagan  Presi- 
dency. President  Reagan  understands 
the  world  is  dangerous.  The  left  wing  of 
the  Democratic  party,  of  the  news  me- 
dia, and  of  the  State  Department  be- 
lieve the  world  is  safe.  President 
Reagan  believes  there  are  American  in- 
terests worth  fighting  for.  The  left 
would  apparently  appease  any  threat 
and  unilaterally  disarm  any  region. 

The  American  people  know  the 
world  is  dangerous  and  want  the  Presi- 
dent to  strengthen  America  and  to 
lead  America  to  safety.  Yet  the  Presi- 
dent weakens  himself  with  the  ill- 
through-out  assurances  about  an  un- 
known future. 

Clausewitz  warned  in  "On  War"  that 
anyone  who  would  take  the  first  step 
in  any  conflict  without  having 
thought  through  the  last  step  should 
not  be  allowed  in  the  councils  of  war. 
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I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  tell  us  about  the  last  step,  not 
to  reassure  us  but  in  fact  to  sober  us 
up  and  to  awaken  us.  There  are  real 
dangers  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  There  are 
dangers  that  an  Iranian  dictatorship 
motivated  by  religious  fanaticism 
would  very  cheerfully  attack  American 
riiipe.  would  be  veir  willing  to  take 
casualties,  exchanging  the  loss  of  lives. 
There  is  a  danger  that  terrorism  at  sea 
by  the  state  of  Iran  could,  in  fact,  pose 
a  threat  to  our  young  men  on  ship  and 
in  aircraft.  Yet  the  dangers  have  to  be 
faced  and  I  believe  the  American 
people  once  confronted  with  the  facts 
would  agree  tmequivocally  that  we 
have  to  face  those  dangers. 

There  is  a  very  threat,  not  only  that 
Iran  would  cut  off  the  oil  flow  in  the  . 
Persian  Gulf  but,  far  more  dangerous- 
ly, there  is  a  threat  that  American  ap- 
peasement. American  unilateral  with- 
drawal from  the  Persian  Gulf  would 
lead  to  a  dramatic  increase  in  Soviet 
influence  in  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia 
and  in  the  Gulf  States. 

Anyone  concerned  about  Israel  and 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  Middle 
East,  anyone  concerned  about  Japan 
and  Western  Europe  and  the  flow  of 
oil  in  the  world,  anyone  concerned 
about  how  Gorbachev  could  most 
easily  solve  his  economic  problems, 
need  only  look  at  what  the  impact 
would  be  of  the  Soviet  domination  of 
the  largest  supply  of  oil  in  the  world. 
There  are  two  very  dangerous  and 
very  difficult  futures.  One  is  a  possible 
conflict  with  Iran.  The  other  is  a  pos- 
sible Soviet  dominance  of  the  largest 
oil  supply  in  the  world. 

Let  me  point  out  that  in  this  room  in 
1980.  President  Carter  warned  that  he 
would  use  nuclear  weapons  if  the 
Soviet  Union  tried  to  take  over  the  oil 
supply  in  the  Middle  East.  He  thought 
the  Soviet  capture  of  the  oil  supply 
was  so  dangerous  that  even  President 
Carter  rattled  the  nuclear  saber. 

Yet  today,  if  the  Soviets  enter  the 
Persian  Oulf  through  diplomatic 
agreement,  if  the  Soviets,  instead  of 
coming  tlirough  Iran  militarily,  simply 
moved  by  sea  around  Iran,  if  we  with- 
draw and  they  dominate,  they  achieve 
precisely  the  threat  President  Carter 
thought  was  so  dangerous  that  he 
would  have  risked  using  nuclear  weath 
ons. 

There  is  a  hopeful,  desirable  future. 
First,  convince  Iran  that  we  are  seri- 
ous and  we  are  dangerous.  Second, 
convince  our  allies  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
that  we  are  reliable  and  they  do  not 
need  the  Soviet  Union.  Third,  keep 
the  Soviet  influence  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  at  a  rni"<'Tr'"m  so  they  cannot 
threaten  the  Western  World's  oil 
supply. 

Those  who  wotild  vote  to  unilateral- 
ly withdraw  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
must  explain  where  they  would  stop. 
Would    they    stop    if    Iran    attacked 
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Kuwait  and  Saudi  AntUa?  Would  they 
■top  If  Iran,  batrlnc  oooquervd  Kuwait 
and  Saudi  Arabia,  cripidfla  Kurope  and 
Japan?  Would  they  itop  if  an  Iran, 
grown  ao  powerful,  attacked  Israel?  Or 
to  there,  in  fact,  no  place  In  the  lllddle 
Bast  they  would  stop? 

Second,  how  much  influence  would 
those  who  would  unilaterally  with- 
draw allow  the  Sovieta  to  have  in  the 
oU  IMOm  and  what  would  we  do  if  we 
loae  Europe  and  Japan  eoooomlcally? 

But  the  central  crisiB  of  the  Reagan 
admlnlatration  in  Nicaragua,  in 
Angola.  In  Afghantotan.  in  the  military 
buildup  of  the  Soviet  Empire  and  now 
In  the  Fenian  Oulf  to  an  unwillingnees 
to  teU  the  American  people  the  grim 
truth,  to  engage  in  an  open  running 
debate  with  the  unilateral  disarma- 
ment appeaaement  left  and  to  win 
from  the  American  people  the  author- 
ity to  protect  America,  which  he 
cannot  poMtbly  get  from  the  left  wing 
of  thto  CkmgreM. 

Every  time  the  President  explains 
too  little,  warns  too  little,  and  to  too 
optimistic  he  gets  in  trouble.  He 
should  start  now  to  systematically 
warn  and  educate  the  American 
people,  because  given  the  truth, 
having  the  threat  explained,  having 
the  dangers  shown  to  them,  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  give  Ronald  Reagan 
the  authority  which  the  liberal  Demo- 
crats in  thto  Ctmgress  would  never  give 
him.  With  that  authority  I  believe  he 
can  protect  America. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  QULF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Pamrta] 
to  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
urge  the  support  o«  my  coSeague«  for  an  im- 
portwil  piece  of  logMetton  wtiidi  wW  hopefuHy 
be  oonsidsrsd  by  tbis  House  next  week.  At 
thai  tfene,  the  House  wM  consider  a  resoiution, 
of  which  I  «vM  be  a  coaponsor.  which  requiree 
the  Secrelaiy  of  Defense  to  submit  a  plan  for 
the  protection  of  United  States  troops  in  the 
Paraiwi  Quit  before  Itnplementation  of  the  ad- 
nMslrsiion's  proposed  plan  to  reflsg  Kuwsiti 
sNps  with  the  American  flag. 

H  is.  in  8  way.  unfortunate,  that  the  House 
«id  Senate  must  be  forced  to  talte  up  this 
measure.  It  is  the  result  of  foreign  policy  by 
crisis,  rsther  than  by  sirstegic  planning.  It  is 
made  necesswy  by  the  sdmMstralion's  sp- 
pwenl  iraybiWy  to  9wk  through  the  full  impli- 
calions  of  its  strategic  policy  before  H  commits 
iteeN  to  thst  policy  snd  by  its  unwIMngnesi  to 
cooperate  wMh  Congress  in  the  development 
of  such  poicioa 

These  deficiencies  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istralion  are  not  unique  to  the  current  crisis  in 
Ihe  gulf,  but  they  sre  pertisps  the  most  incred- 
Me  in  that  situation.  Despite  the  tragic  lots  of 
We  on  the  StmK  the  administration  appears 
determined  to  proceed  with  s  plan  which  may 
dramatically  increese  the  level  of  U.S.  troops 
in  the  gulf  stkI  which  could  substsntialty  in- 
I  the  risk  of  sttacks— tntentiorwl  and  ac- 


ddsntol— on  ou  ssrviosmea  The  plan  to 
rsAsg  KuwsM  vseeels  wNh  the  Amsricsn  flag 
■hnoel  inwites  attacks  by  Iran  on  those  sNpe, 
sitacfcs  which  we  must  thsn  treat  as  dkect  at- 
tacks on  United  States  ships. 

The  rseokiMon  is  dssignsd  to  prevent  thto  IR- 
oonsidered  plan  from  ieadkig  to  the  loaa  of 
more  American  Nvee  and  lnvolvir>g  this  Natton 
even  more  deeply  into  the  gulf  wer.  It  provUes 
fcy  the  Secretory  of  Defenss  to  submit  s  plan 
to  Congress  lor  the  protection  of  U.S.  foroee 
in  the  Persiwi  Gulf  prior  to  the  start  of  any  re- 
fligging.  It  requires,  spedflcaNy.  that  the  plen 
inckjde  oooperaUve  security  measures  with 
both  Msndly  Persian  Oulf  stetes  snd  our  Euro- 
peen  sMtes,  that  it  set  forth  with  predston  the 
rules  of  sngagement  which  wiH  govern  oper- 
ations of  our  toroes  in  the  gulf,  snd  that  it  fuNy 
asseee  the  real  threst  posed  to  our  troope  and 
our  intereeto  in  the  gulf  by  the  propoeed  re- 
ftaggmg. 

Pertteps  most  importantly  to  the  American 
peopto,  the  reaokitton  rsquires  the  administra- 
Iton  to  secure  the  support  of  our  Europeen 
snd  Peraien  Oulf  sUies  for  this  undsrtaUng. 
We  shouM  not  be  in  the  positton  of  risking 
Amertoan  Hee  to  protect  French  snd  Qermen 
oN  purchases,  for  exsmpte,  unless  FrerKh  snd 
Qerman  froope  help  us  beer  that  burden,  and 
we  may  wish  to  salt  ttie  Japanese  for  the 
sanw  commitment,  in  reoognitton  of  their  de- 
pendence on  on  from  the  gulf.  We  should  not 
be  storte  in  the  positkxi  of  keeping  ttw  gulf 
open  for  oommercisi  shipping  wt>en  the 
Saudto.  who  benefit  from  our  help,  refuse  s 
specific  requeet  for  sssistarKe  in  chasir>g 
sway  sttacUng  Iraqi  planes.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  plan  whk:h  faito  to  require  this  kind  of 
support  will  ever  win  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Despite  this  sirnpie  fsct  ttw  sd- 
ministrstion  has  not  made  Its  reflagging  plan 
contingent  upon  sllied  assistance,  and  it 
ShouM  have. 

By  adopting  tt«s  resohitton,  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  will  be  united  In  advising  ttie 
President  that  he  must  work  with  them  to  pro- 
tect our  Armed  Forces  and  to  implement  our 
foreign  policy  initiatives.  But  wortung  with  Corv 
gress  may  not  be  enough  If,  In  Congress' 
view,  the  administrstion's  plan  is  Ukety  to  irv 
volve  American  servtee  men  in  hostilities. 
Contrsry  to  ttw  administration's  view,  tfw  Is  a 
dangerous  task  we  undertake  wfien  we  corv 
stder  that  almost  230  ships  in  the  gulf  have 
been  attacked  in  less  than  3  years.  Surely,  if 
American  lives  are  at  risk,  there  Is  no  bar  to 
iraisting  upon  ttw  applicatkyi  of  the  war 
powers  resokjtion  to  ttw  proposed  reflagging 
once  we  know,  in  detail,  what  risks  the  plan 
will  entail. 

The  possibility  of  spplying  the  war  powers 
resokJtton  is  not  sn  option  thst  shoukj  be  for- 
gotten ss  we  prepare  to  begin  considerstkxi 
of  this  resolution.  It  woukj  give  Corigress 
grester  control  over  ttie  Involvement  of  United 
States  troops  in  the  gulf  and,  by  so  do«ng, 
wouM  perhaps  prompt  the  administration  to 
take  the  one  step  tfiat  wouM  t>e  sure  to  erxl 
the  threet  to  American  ships  In  tt>e  gulf— the 
negotiation  of  an  and  to  the  7-year  long  Iran- 
Iraqi  war.  Througfxxjt  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, ttte  United  Stotes  has  been  indifferent  or 
hostile  to  efforts  to  end  srmed  confNcts 
around  the  worM  through  peaceful  negotia- 
tions. Instead,  we  hsve  pronwted  military  sok>- 


ttons  to  diptomstic  problems.  We  hsve  ssen 
this  in  the  gulf,  in  the  MMdte  Esst  snd  m  Cen- 
trsl  America  In  the  csss  of  the  IrsrvContra 
sffair,  this  spproech  has  led  to  the  dismenting 
of  sny  credMe  stsnd  on  tsrrorism  srtd  has 
caused  s  grave  cristo  of  confidsrwe  which  hss 
weekerted  the  authority  of  the  President  tx>th 
at  home  snd  sbroed.  In  the  case  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  thto  approach  hss  led  to  the  toss  of 
37  lives  snd  perhaps  otf>ers  in  the  future 
unless  ttie  course  of  U.S.  policy  Is  ctianged. 

We  all  mourn  the  tragk:  death  of  the  37 
members  of  the  U.S.  Navy  wtw  served  on 
boerd  the  U.S.S.  Stark  snd  we  shsre  the  gitof 
of  their  fsmUsa  snd  k>ved  or>es.  Their  brave 
sacriftees  for  their  country  has  been  rightly 
oonMnemorated  in  servwes  across  the  country 
over  ttw  last  several  days.  We  will  not  howev- 
er, fully  honor  those  young  men  unless  we 
lesm  from  ttss  sad  eptoode.  It  Is  the  purpose 
of  the  rseokJtton  wtiich  the  House  will  consid- 
sr  next  week  to  implement  ttw  lessons  of  the 
attack  on  the  Stark.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  In  tsking  ttuit  importarrt  step. 


ANTITERRORISM  ACT  OF  1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Heroxh] 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HEROER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  the  Anti-Terrorism 
Act  of  1987.  This  legislation  prohibits 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
from  operating  directly  or  through  Its 
subsidiaries  within  the  United  States. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In  this 
effort  to  rid  America  of  one  of  the 
world's  most  notorious  terrorist  orga- 
nizations, a  group  which  has  no  place 
in  a  free  country  such  as  ours. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  In  any- 
one's mind  as  to  the  nature  and  goals 
of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion. This  group  has  engaged  in  sys- 
tematic terrorist  activities  since  its  in- 
ception, and  has  made  it  official  policy 
to  overtlirow  the  State  of  Israel  by 
force.  Examples  of  PLO  terrorism 
abound,  and  it  would  take  more  time 
than  thto  House  has  at  Its  dtoposal  to 
mention  all  of  them.  However,  the 
taking  of  the  cruise  liner  Achille  Lauro 
by  a  PLO  agent,  and  the  implication  of 
the  PLO  in  the  murder  of  dozens  of 
American  citizens  abroad  are  several 
of  the  more  disturbing  examples  of 
PLO  terror.  In  light  of  the  PLOs  clear 
record  of  terror,  it  to  Imperative  that 
our  Nation  reassess  allowing  thto 
group  to  operate  within  our  borders. 

Currently,  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  maintains  offices  in  New 
York  City  and  Washington,  DC.  Prom 
these  locations,  the  PLO  to  able  to 
gather  Intelligence,  entiance  its  posi- 
tion among  other  nations  at  the 
United  Nations,  and  distribute  its 
propaganda.  We  cannot  doubt  the  ter- 
rorist nature  of  the  PLO.  and  must  act 
swiftly  to  eliminate  Its  presence  in  the 
United  SUtes. 


My  legislation,  which  to  companion 
to  S.  1203,  to  simple  In  design  and 
would  be  an  effective  weapon  against 
the  PLO.  It  prohibito  three  types  of 
activities  which  promote  the  goato  of 
the  PLO.  First.  It  prohibits  anyone  in 
the  United  SUtes  from  receiving  any- 
thing of  value  from  the  PLO,  except 
for  informational  material.  Second,  it 
prohibits  expendittire  of  funds  from 
the  PLO  or  any  of  its  constituent 
groups  or  agente.  Finally,  and  most 
importantly,  it  prohibits  establish- 
ment or  maintenance  of  any  PLO 
office  within  the  UrUted  SUtes.  Thto 
legislation  would  not  only  close  down 
the  current  PLO  offices  in  Washing- 
ton and  New  York,  but  it  would  pre- 
vent future  PLO  Influence  within  otir 
borders.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  thto  effort  to  maintain  our  na- 
tional security  and  stand  up  against 
international  terrorism. 

Mr.  SpoUier,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Ur.  DORNAN  of  California.  I 
wanted  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleague  from  California  some  back- 
groimd  on  thto.  In  the  summer  of  1978, 
I  think  It  was  July,  there  was  a  terri- 
ble terrorist  incident  in  the  Nation  of 
Israel:  a  schoolbus  was  blown  apart 
and  there  were  many  children  killed. 

That  afternoon,  a  constituent  called 
me  from  southern  California  and  said 
was  I  aware  that  the  day  before  a  PLO 
office  had  opened  up  In  Washington, 
DC?  I  believe  it  was  on  18th  Street 
right  near  some  very  posh  resUurants. 
I  could  not  believe  my  ears.  So  I  got 
into  my  car  at  the  end  of  business  that 
day,  drove  up  there,  walked  up  to  the 
address  and  not  only  was  there  a  PLO 
office,  they  were  putting  out  a  press 
release  bragging  about  the  l>ombing  of 
a  schoolbus  in  Israel.  I  could  not  be- 
lieve my  eyes.  I  came  back  and  submit- 
ted legislation  the  next  day  almost 
identical  to  the  legislation  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  northern  California.  It 
disappeared  into  what  our  colleague 
Dow  LuKOHXii  calto  the  'Bermuda  Tri- 
angle" of  our  House  conmiittees,  the 
Judiciary  Committee;  Just  disap- 
peared. 

D  1735 
Even  though  I  had  great  sponsor- 
ship on  the  other  side,  my  good  friend, 
then  a  Congressman  from  New  York 
for  hto  I6th  or  17th  year  out  of  18, 
Lester  Wolff,  as  cosponsor  of  the  legis- 
lation with  me.  It  went  nowhere.  Not 
only  that,  a  week  later,  two  very  inter- 
esting rather  yoimgtoh  males  show  up 
in  my  office  to  lobby  me  and  tell  me  to 
dump  the  legislation. 

They  were  lobbytots  working  out  of 
that  PLO  office  over  there  on  18th 

Street.  ^  ,     ..  ^  * 

I  wteh  the  gentleman  good  luck.  Put 
me  on  as  a  cosponsor.  The  benefit  of 
my  battle  scars,  trying  to  get  thto  obvi- 
ously needed  and  self-explanatory 
piece  of  legislation  into  pubUc  law  In 


these  United  SUtes  to  vltaL  Maybe  be- 
cause in  the  intervening  years,  we 
have  had  a  mother  who  was  pregnant 
with  a  little  baby  on  her  lap  and  her 
mother  with  her,  grandmother,  preg- 
nant mother  and  daughter,  blown  out 
of  the  side  of  an  airplane.  A  little  10- 
year-old  girl,  Natasha  Shnpson. 
gunned  down  with  machlnegim  fire  in 
the  airport  at  Rome.  An  elderly  gen- 
tleman on  a  final  tour  with  hto  wife 
dying  of  terminal  cancer.  Leon  Kling- 
hoffer,  shot  and  thrown  over  the  rail- 
ing of  the  AchiUe  Lauro  that  you  men- 
tioned. 

Maybe  with  these  intervening  in- 
stances and  two  yoimg  sergeants  mur- 
dered in  the  La  Belle  disco,  April  5  of 
last  year,  maybe  we  can  get  your  legis- 
lation on  the  books. 

Congratulations,  good  luck,  and  put 
me  down  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  HEROER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  southern  Califor- 
nia for  hto  comments  and  hopefully 
thto  legislation  will  have  better  luck. 


rived  wastes  can  be  used  as  food  for  melh- 
sne  productton. 

Four  ftoating-plant  waste  treatment  systems 
sre  in  commercial  operatton  in  Ftorida,  the 
largest  in  my  dtotrict  in  Orlando.  Thto  30-acre 
water  hyacinth  system  operates  in  ooniundion 
with  the  cit/s  conventtonal  facility  as  a  final 
step  for  removing  nitrogen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  technotogy  for  the  future  to 
vital  to  our  existenoe,  and  Walt  Disney  World 
recognizes  thto  fact.  Disney  Worto  realizes 
that  Mk:key  Mouse,  Snow  White,  and  DonaM 
Duck  are  important  to  our  young  peopto  and 
their  fantasies.  At  the  same  time,  Disney 
Wortd  understands  the  need  for  research  and 
technotogy  to  make  our  wortd  a  better  place 
to  live  and  dream. 


CLEAN  WATER— REALITY  NOT 
FANTASY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Blr. 
Httbbabo).  Under  a  previotis  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Nelson]  to  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mtokey  Mouse.  Snow  White,  and  Donakj 
[Duck.  These  words  immediately  conjure  up 
ttxxjglits  of  ttie  entertainment  and  fantasy 
capital  of  tfie  United  States— Walt  Disney 
Wortd.  Surprisingly  enough,  terms  such  as 
open  pofxte,  agricultural  residues  arxj  Industri- 
al byproducts  refer  to  this  very  sarrte  organiza- 

tton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Imagine  a  treatment  faality 
that  takes  all  a  community's  wastes— sewage, 
gart>age,  agricultural  byproducts — and  trans- 
forms them  into  pure  drinking  water,  turning  a 
profit  to  boot.  Sewage  is  an  kleal  plant  food 
for  green  plants  which  ftourish  while  at  ttie 
same  time  their  roots  act  as  solar-powered  fil- 
ters that  are  highly  effteient  In  renfxjving  pollut- 
ants. The  trick  Is  to  figure  out  a  way  to  grow 
plants  on  sewage  so  that  wastewater  can  be 
put  back  In  at  one  end  and  pure  drinking 
water  comes  out  the  other.  WilHam  Jewell,  an 
agricultural  engineer  at  Cornell  University,  has 
done  it  and  so  has  Walt  Disney  Wortd.  Tom 
DeBusk.  nwnager  of  the  water  hyacinth 
project  at  the  Walt  Disney  Wortd  resort  com- 
plex in  my  district  has  overseen  an  operatton 
using  aquatK  plants  growing  on  open  ponds 
to  accomplish  this  task. 

In  this  process,  plants  are  grown  on  open 
ponds  with  waste  water  fkawing  through  the 
rooto.  In  2  hours,  grossly  polluted  sewage  can 
be  turned  into  secondsry  quality  water,  the 
starxtard  for  most  wastewater  treatrrient  facili- 
ties in  the  United  States. 

Once  optimized,  such  a  system  potentially 
coukJ  pay  for  itself  by  harvesting  the  sewage- 
purifying  plants  and  feeding  those  into  the  re- 
actor atong  with  the  sewage  solids.  Thto  corrt- 
bination  significantly  increases  natural  gas 
productton.  Likewise,  the  other  community-de- 


IMMIORA'nON  SUBCOMMITTEE 
RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  FOR 
PRIVATE  IMMIORA'nON  BILLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli] 
to  recognized  for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  25, 
1987.  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration,  Ref- 
ugees, and  International  Law  adopted  ito 
Rules  of  Procedure  for  consideratton  of  pri- 
vate Immigratton  biHs  and  the  full  Judntory 
Committee  adopted  the  rules  on  April  8,  1987. 

As  you  may  know,  the  subcommittee  views 
private  immigratton  bills  as  an  extraordinary 
remedy  avaitobto  only  to  assist  aliens  with  un- 
usual prot)lems  and  wtiere  extreme  hardship 
to  a  U.S.  citizen  or  permanent  restoent  aKan 
can  be  demonstrated.  It  is,  in  essence,  an  ex- 
ceptton  to  the  general  law.  As  such,  ttie  sut>- 
committee  interprets  very  nanowty  the  criteria 
for  hardship. 

The  sutxxxnmittee  sits  as  a  "court  of 
equity"  in  reviewing  the  cases  before  It  and  a 
major  factor  In  the  conskleratton  of  bills  are 
precedents  of  the  Congress.  We  offer  adviso- 
ry opinions  on  cases  and  how  they  relate  to 
subcommittee  gutoeKnes  and  possible  prece- 
dents. The  subcommittee  steff  is  available  at 
any  time  for  discusstons  of  possiito  private 
legistotton. 

The  introduction  of  a  private  bill  does  not 
stay  deportetion  and  it  has  not  since  1971— 
when  there  were  some  7,000  bills  introduced. 
At  that  time,  rule  4  was  broadened  to  require 
a  showing  of  "extreme  hardsfiip"  when  the 
beneficiaries  had  no  legal  status.  Last  Con- 
gress there  were  347  bills  introduced  and  IS 
enacted  into  law. 

The  subcommittee  wishes  to  share  with  you 
ite  new  rules  on  private  immigratton  bills  and 
wishes  to  call  to  your  attentton  two  substantial 
changes  from  the  rules  of  the  99th  Congresa 

First,  the  subcommittee  will  be  extremely  re- 
luctant to  consider  bills  expediting  citizeriship 
for  athtotes  who  wish  to  participate  in  the 
CMympic  games.  This  does  an  injustice  to  pro- 
spective citizens  awaiting  statutory  require- 
ments in  order  to  vote,  travel,  and  seek  em- 
ployment. The  sutxxxnmittee  feete  that  some 
of  these  cases  can  be  dealt  with  by  ttie  Olym- 
pw  Committee  through  dariffcatton  of  the 
njles  governing  eligibility  requirements  of  ath- 
letes. A  totter  has  been  addressed  to  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  advtoing  it  of  this  policy. 
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RuLM  or  PiocDuai 

1.  The  tntroductlOD  of  a  private  bill  does 
not  stajr  the  deportatloD  of  aliens  lUecally 
In  the  United  States  or  who  have  overstayed 
the  terms  of  their  visa.  The  Committee 
shaQ  not  Intervene  In  any  such  deportation 
iwiiiwiiilliiis  and  It  wOl  not  addrees  any  oom- 
munleatlocM  to  the  Attorney  General  to  re- 
quest stays  of  depOTtatloo  on  behalf  of 
benefldartes  of  private  bills,  except  as  Indi- 
cated In  Rule  4. 

L  No  bUl  shall  be  scheduled  until  aU  ad- 
ministrative remedies  are  exhausted,  includ- 
*ina  suspenrion  of  deportation,  asylum,  and 
labor  certification. 

S.  The  Subcommittee  shall  not  take  any 
further  action  on  leglalaUon  which  has  been 
tabled  by  the  f  uU  Committee. 

4.  The  Subcommittee  shall  entertain  con- 
sideration of  a  request  for  a  departmental 
report  upon  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 
author  of  the  bill.  In  the  case  of  benefici- 
aries who  are  in  the  United  States.  Indud- 
taic  those  In  parole  status  or  asylee  status,  a 
determination  on  the  request  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  debate  at  a  formal  meetinc  of  the 
Subcommittee  and  only  those  cases  de- 
signed to  prevent  extreme  hardship  to  the 
beneficiary  or  a  UJB.  citizen  will  merit  a  re- 
quest for  a  report.  The  Immiaratlon  and 
NaturallBtion  Service  may  honor  a  request 
for  a  report  by  staying  deportation  until 
final  action  Is  taken  on  the  ledslatlon. 

5.  Each  bill  In  the  following  categories 
which  may  be  proposed  for  consideration  of 
the  Subcommittee  shall  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  unless  Its  consideration  Is 
agreed  to  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Sub- 
oonwilttee: 

(a)  Bills  not  previously  listed  on  an  agenda 
for  a  meeting  and  those  bills  not  in  compli- 
ance with  these  Rules  concerning  the  filing 
of  documentation. 

(b>  Bills  concerning  beneficiaries  who  are 
receiving  medical  treatment,  where  docu- 
mentation as  to  the  availability  of  similar 
medical  treatment  in  the  beneficiary's  home 
country  has  not  been  submitted. 

(c)  Bills  concerning  foreign  medical  gradu- 
ates who  have  not  passed  the  Foreign  Medi- 
cal Graduate  Examination  in  the  Medical 
Sciences  (FMOEMS)  and  satisfied  (or  are 
exempt  from)  the  two  year  foreign  resi- 
dence requirement. 

(d)  Bills  relating  to  a  waiver  of  the  natu- 
ralization laws,  including  bills  seeking  expe- 
ditious citizenship  for  national.  Internation- 
al, or  Olympic  competition. 


(e)  Bills  on  behalf  of  aliens  and  their  de- 
rivatives seeking  legaliaatlon  under  PX.  M- 

aos. 

6.  A  quorum  of  the  Subcommittee  shall 
ooDsiBt  of  two  Members  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  hearings  od  private  bills. 

7.  Testimony  at  private  bill  hearings  shaU 
not  be  received  from  any  person  other  than 
the  author  of  the  private  bill.  AU  requests 
to  testify  shall  be  addressed  in  writing  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee. 

8.  No  private  bill  shall  be  considered 
where  court  proceedings  are  pending. 

9.  The  Subcommittee  shall  request  reports 
on  private  bills  from  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  and/or  Departments  and  shall 
await  receipt  of  such  reports  before  taking 
final  action. 

10.  All  requests  for  oonsldermtlon  of  a  pri- 
vate bill  shall  commmce  with  a  letter  di- 
rected to  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee outlining  relevant  facts  of  the  case  and 
attaching  thereto  all  pretlnent  data.  The 
foUowlng  shall  be  submitted  in  triplicate: 

(a)  Date  and  place  of  birth  of  all  benefici- 
aries. Address  and  telephone  number  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

(b>  Dates  of  aU  entries  (legal  and  lUegal) 
and  departures  from  the  United  States  and 
type  of  visas  for  admission.  Consulate  where 
the  beneficiary  obtained  a  visa  for  entry  to 
the  U.8.:  or  where  the  beneficiary  shall  seek 
a  visa. 

(c)  Status  of  any  proceedings  with  the  INS 
and  whether  any  nonimmigrant  or  Immi- 
grant petitions  have  been  filed  on  the  bene- 
ficiary's behalf. 

(d)  Name,  addreas,  and  telephone  number 
of  interested  parties  In  the  UJS. 

(e)  Name,  address,  dates  and  places  of 
birth  of  all  close  relatives  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad  and  their  immigration  status. 

<f)  Occupations,  recent  employment 
record  and  salary  of  beneficiaries. 

(g)  Copies  of  all  communications  to  and 
from  INS  or  the  State  Department,  Includ- 
ing copy  of  an  1-94.  an  Order  to  Show  Cause 
and  any  other  relevant  information. 

(h)  A  copy  and  summary  of  all  litigation 
relating  to  the  beneficiary's  case. 

The  information  above  represents  the 
mlnimiinn  requirements  for  Subcommittee 
consideration.  Pertinent  data  about  the  case 
and  an  explanation  of  the  extreme  hardship 
to  the  beneficiary  or  U.S.  citizen  must  also 
accompany  a  request  for  processing  of  the 
private  bill. 

11.  Action  on  legislation  shall  not  be  de- 
ferred on  more  than  one  occasion  due  to 
nonappearance  of  the  author. 

12.  Documentation  provided  to  the  Sub- 
committee in  order  to  comply  with  these 
Rules  will  only  be  accepted  if  submitted  by 
the  author  of  such  bill. 

13.  Requests  for  consideration  of  a  bill 
shall  be  acompanied  by  a  statement  by  the 
beneficiary  that  he  or  she  desires  the  relief 
sought  by  the  bill  and  waiving  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  and  Privacy  Act. 

14.  A  notice  of  meeting  date  shall  be  sent 
to  the  authors  of  all  legislation  which  is 
scheduled. 

STATKlfZirr  OP  POUCT 

On  March  29.  1987.  the  Subcommittee 
adopted  as  an  addendum  to  Its  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure a  Statement  of  Policy  on  private  Im- 
migration bills  which  is  set  forth  below. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Immigration.  Refu- 
gees, and  International  Law  has  Jurisdiction 
over  all  as{>ects  of  Immigration  law.  In  con- 
sidering private  Immigration  bills,  the  Sub- 
committee reviews  cases  which  are  of  such 
an  extraordinary  nature  that  an  exception 


to  the  law  Is  needed.  In  fairness  to  those  im- 
migrants who  are  awaiting  legal  immigra- 
tion. It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Subcommittee 
generally  to  act  favorably  on  only  those  pri- 
vate bills  which  meet  certain  precedents. 

This  policy  statement  will  set  forth  the 
types  of  legislation  which  faU  within  the 
general  parameters  of  favorable  action  and 
the  criteria  for  reviewing  certain  categories 
of  bills. 

A.  AOOmOK 

Existing  law  provides  for  the  immlgrstlon 
of  foreign  bom  adopted  children  if  the 
adoption  takes  place  while  the  child  Is 
under  the  age  of  16  and  (1)  the  child  Is  an 
"orphan"  as  defined  by  immigration  law  or 
(2)  the  child  has  resided  with  the  adopted 
parents  two  years.  Those  cases  where  the 
Subcommittee  has  favorable  precedents  are 
when  the  child  is  of  a  young  age  and  there 
has  been  a  long-standing  parent-child  rela- 
tionship. In  support  of  any  private  bill  relat- 
ing to  adoption,  the  following  must  accom- 
pany the  request  for  Subcommittee  action: 

(1)  Home-study  on  the  home  of  the  pro- 
spective parents. 

(3)  Evidence  of  support  of  child— cancelled 
checks,  letters,  clothing. 

(3)  Statement  detailing  ages  and  occupa- 
tion of  natural  parents  and  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. 

(4)  Communications  with  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  regarding  appli- 
cable U.S.  adoption  laws. 

B.  DOCTOaS  AND  HOHSBS 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  admission  of  foreign  medical 
graduates  if  the  doctor  or  nurse  has  passed 
certain  exams  required  prior  to  seeking  im- 
migration. A  doctor  must  pass  the  Foreign 
Medical  Graduate  Examination  in  the  Medi- 
cal Sciences  (FMGEMS)— formely  the  Visa 
Qualifying  Exam— which  is  given  extensive- 
ly throughout  the  world  and  a  nurse  must 
pass  the  Commission  on  Graduate  Foreign 
Nurses  Exam  (CGFNS). 

Any  alien  seeking  Immigration  must  also 
have  a  Job  offer  certified  by  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Labor  indicating  there  will  be  no 
displacement  of  U.S.  labor. 

In  the  past  several  years,  the  Subcommit- 
tee has  experienced  a  deluge  of  bills  intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  foreign  medical  gradu- 
ates. The  legislative  history  relating  to  this 
group  Indicates  many  doctors  enter  the 
United  States  as  non-immigrants  with  the 
clear  intention  of  remaining  permanently. 
Legislation  enacted  in  1976  and  1977  sought 
to  tighten  the  law  requiring  the  return  of 
such  doctors  to  their  home  country:  and 
recent  legislation  in  1981  generously  grand- 
fathered certain  doctors  for  admission  as 
permanent  residence  because  of  their  length 
of  time  in  the  U.S.  It  is  the  Subcommittee's 
opinion  the  1981  amendments  to  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  was  the  final 
chapter  in  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  to 
provide  equity  to  certain  foreign  medical 
graduates. 

The  Subcommittee  is  also  dismayed  to 
find  that  doctors  who  are  beneficiaries  of 
private  laws  often  swiftly  seek  more  lucra- 
tive employment  upon  gaining  permanent 
residence,  thereby  leaving  medically  under- 
served  areas  without  any  medical  assistance. 
Because  of  these  experiences,  the  Subcom- 
mittee Intends  to  look  with  very  little  favor 
on  doctor  bills.  Further,  if  a  bill  on  behalf  of 
a  doctor  or  nurse  is  pursued,  the  following  Is 
required  before  scheduling  will  occur 

(1)  Passage  of  the  Foreign  Medical  Gradu- 
ate Examination  in  the  Medical  Sciences  for 


doctors,  and  the  Commission  on  graduate 
I>y>i«tgn  Ntirses  Exam  for  nurses. 

(2)  Employment  by  the  doctor  or  the 
nurse  In  a  health  manpower  shortage  area. 
or  a  reoommendaUon  by  a  U,8.  Government 
Agency  indicating  a  doctor  or  nurse's  serv- 
ice* are  needed.  It  Is  the  Subcommittee's 
desire  that  the  beneficiary  show  substantial 
community  ties  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
Extensive  periods  of  employment  would  give 
the  Subcommittee  some  assurance  there  is 
every  likelihood  the  doctor  or  nurse  would 
mffwt^tw  employment  in  the  area  and  pro- 
vide medical  services.  

(3)  Waiver  of  the  two-year  foreign  reel- 
denoe  requirement  (this  applies  to  aU  ex- 
change visitors). 

(4)  Doctunentatlon  as  to  efforts  the  Insti- 
tution has  made  to  recruit  U.S.  cltlaens  for 
the  position.  Such  Information  shall  Include 
■alary  levels  of  other  doctors  or  nurses  on 
staff  and  an  explanation  as  to  recruitment 
techniques  on  employment  of  the  benefici- 
ary. 

(6)  Copies  of  annual  affidavits  executed 
by  participants  In  foreign  medical  graduate 
exchange  programs. 

Legislation  approved  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  behalf  of  doctors  shall  provide  for 
suspension  of  deportation  during  an  Interim 
period  while  a  doctor  is  serving  in  a  commu- 
nity and  permit  adjustment  of  status  to  per- 
manent residence  upon  compleUon  of  the 
designated  time  period. 

C.  DHUOS  AKT  CWMIMAI.  ACrrvrTY 

The  Subcommittee  has  few  precedents  for 
waiving  grounds  of  exclusion  relating  to 
criminal  activity.  In  the  event  such  a  bill  Is 
pursued,  the  foUowing  documenU  where 
available  will  be  required: 

(1)  Complete  transcripts  of  court  proceed- 
ings relating  to  the  conviction. 

(2)  All  other  records  relating  to  offenses. 
Including  state,  and  local  police  records. 

(3)  Waiver  of  Privacy  Act  and  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  by  the  beneficiary. 

(4)  An  affidavit  (notarized)  from  the  bene- 
ficiary describing  his  criminal  record  in  full. 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Subcommittee  that 
all  available  Information  be  submitted  to 
the  Subcommittee.  The  Subcommittee  will 
conduct  iU  own  Investigation  with  appropri- 
ate government  agencies. 

It  Is  also  the  Subcommittee's  desire  to 
review  testimony  and  affidavits  relating  to 
the  beneficiary's  behavior  after  any  crimi- 
nal offense.  Such  information  is  helpful  in 
nuking  a  determination  as  to  whether  legis- 
lation wUl  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
community.  In  thU  regard,  letters  of  refer- 
ence, bank  records,  and  employment  records 
are  particularly  helpful. 

D.  MSDICAL  CASIS 

The  Subcommittee  shaU  be  reluctant  to 
schedule  bills  on  behalf  of  the  persons  who 
enter  the  United  SUtes  on  nonimmigrant 
visas  or  who  are  paroled  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  medical  treatment.  ThU  type  of  visa 
is  available  to  accommodate  persons  seeking 
advanced  medical  treatment  which  may  be 
available  only  In  the  United  SUtes. 

Many  cases  have  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Subcommittee  where  the  medical  visa  U 
used  to  enter  the  U.S.,  and  shorUy  thereaf- 
ter the  person  seeks  permanent  Inmilgra- 
tion.  This  type  of  acUvity  undermines  the 
Intent  of  the  medical  visa;  and  flagrant 
abuses  may  seriously  Jeopardize  iU  avaUabU- 
Ity  for  those  whose  only  recourse  is  treat- 
ment In  the  United  SUtes. 

The  Subawnmlttee's  reluctance  to  sched- 
ule such  bills  Is  based  on  the  premise  that 
persons  may  seek  aU  avaUable  medical  as- 


sistance while  in  the  United  SUtes.  but 
upon  completion  of  any  medical  treatment 
the  purpose  of  the  visa  expires  and  the  alien 
must  return  home. 

The  Subcommittee  also  notes  the  increas- 
ing number  of  private  bills  In  similar  cases 
whereby  the  beneficiary  seeks  relief  solely 
on  the  l>asls  of  the  need  for  medical  treat- 
ment for  physical  conditions  which  were 
present  at  the  time  of  admission  or  devel- 
oped after  arrival  in  the  U.&  It  Is  therefore 
the  policy  of  the  Subcommittee  in  such 
cases  that  advisory  opinions  be  sought  by 
tlie  author  from  such  organizations  as  the 
World  Health  Organizations  and  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization  as  well  as 
from  officials  of  the  beneficiary's  home 
country  concerning  the  availability  of  medi- 
cal treatment  for  such  physical  conditions. 

g.  DIFDUIXD  ACnOM  CASKS 

The  Subcommittee  shall  be  reluctant  to 
schedule  any  bills  on  behalf  of  aliens  who 
are  in  "deferred"  sUtus.  It  is  the  Subcom- 
mittee's understanding  that  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  reserves  the 
conferral  of  such  status  to  cases  of  a  par- 
ticular compelling  nature.  In  view  of  INS 
action  In  this  regard,  the  Subcommittee 
does  not  see  any  need  for  legislative  action, 
p.  nrvKSTORS 

Recent  public  legislation  enacted  on 
behalf  of  Investors  provided  relief  for  per- 
sons who  were  able  to  esUbllsh  their  quali- 
fication for  a  nonpreference  visa  prior  to 
June  1978. 

The  Subcommittee  has  studied  the  many 
cases  relating  to  Investors  and  has  found 
many  beneficiaries  did  not  sufficiently  ac- 
qxiaint  themselves  with  the  law  prior  to 
making  an  investment  and  operated  under 
illusions  with  respect  to  qualifying  for  immi- 
gration. 

It  is  the  Subcommittee's  opinion  that 
most  Investors  who  entered  the  United 
SUtes  after  the  June  1978  date  were  aware 
that  immigrant  visas  would  not  be  available 
In  the  foreseeable  future,  and  there  are  no 
precedent  for  enactment  of  a  private  law 
solely  based  on  a  person's  Investment  In  the 
United  SUtes. 

In  the  event  a  Member  wishes  to  pursue 
this  type  of  blU.  the  foUowlng  Is  required: 
tax  records,  contracte.  bank  sUtements.  and 
other  pertinent  information  relating  to  the 
investment. 

c.  WArvm  OP  kzclosioms 

1.  Health— 
AU  bills  waiving  the  grounds  of  exclusion 

for  mental  or  physical  Infirmities  wlU  re- 
quire the  posting  of  a  bond.  The  Subcom- 
mittee notes  there  are  few  precedents  for 
cases  in  this  category.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
best  possible  information,  the  Subcommit- 
tee win  require  all  medical  records  as  weU  as 
Information  from  the  sUte  and/or  federal 
government  concerning  possible  pubUc 
charge  aspects  of  the  case. 

2.  Draft  Dodgert— 
There  are  few  precedente  for  favorable 

acUon  on  behalf  of  draft  dodgers,  and  it 
ShaU  be  the  Subcommittee's  poUcy  to  con- 
tinue to  view  such  bUls  unsympathetlcaUy. 

3.  Fraud— 

The  Subcommittee  has  been  extremely  re- 
luctant to  act  favorably  on  cases  Involving 
visa  fraud,  and  it  shaU  be  the  poUcy  of  the 
Subcommittee  to  adhere  closely  to  prece- 
denU  In  this  category. 

H.  HATUKAl,IZATIOir 

The  Subcommittee  shaU  require  any  bUl 
relating  to  expediting  naturaUzatlon  be  ac- 
companied   by    evidence    indicating    such 
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action  would  be  in  the  national  interest,  as 
opposed  to  personal  gain.  There  are  few 
precedenU  for  favorable  action  on  bUls 
waiving  any  naturalization  requiremenU  or 
granting  posthumous  or  honorary  dtlzen- 
shlp.  It  Is  the  Subcommittee's  Intent  gener- 
aUy  to  view  unfavorably  legislation  in  this 
area  and  notes  more  appropriate  mecha- 
nisms for  rewarding  individuals  may  be  in 
the  form  of  honoraria,  medals,  awards,  stat- 
ues, etc. 

The  Subcommittee  Is  extremely  concerned 
by  the  continued  requests  to  expedite  citi- 
zenship on  behalf  of  athletes  seeking  com- 
petition in  national.  International,  or  Olym- 
pic games.  The  Subcommittee  does  not  con- 
done bestowal  of  U.S.  citizenship  through 
an  Act  of  Congress  solely  on  the  basis  of  a 
person's  athletic  abUlty  or  other  personal 
quaUties,  whUe  fully  qualified  Individuals 
must  adhere  to  statutory  as  weU  as  adminis- 
trative timeframes  for  naturalization. 
Therefore,  the  Subcommittee  has  requested 
that  the  national  and  international  competi- 
tive groups  review  their  rules  governing  citi- 
zenship qualifiers  in  Ueu  of  Congressional 
action. 

The  Subcommittee  also  notes  there  are  a 
few  Instances  of  favorable  action  on  behalf 
of  Indivldvials  who  renounce  U.S.  citizen- 
ship, and  the  poUcy  of  the  Subcommittee 
ShaU  be  to  adhere  to  precedents  in  this  cate- 
gory. 

I.  LBGALOATIOII 

In  view  of  recent  Congressional  action  le- 
galizing the  sUtus  of  aUens  who  entered  the 
United  SUtes  prior  to  January  1,  1982.  the 
Subcommittee  shaU  require  that  those  eligi- 
ble for  benefits  under  P.L.  99-603,  "The  Im- 
migration Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1986", 
pursue  administrative  reUef.  Additionally, 
the  Subcommittee  notes  that  legalized  bene- 
ficiaries may  exercise  the  same  petitioning 
rlghU  as  aU  other  immigrants  upon  grant- 
ing of  permanent  residence,  and  that  Con- 
gress did  not  provide  derivative  beneflu  to 
accrue  outside  normal  Immigration  levels. 
Consistent  with  legislative  Intent,  the  Sub- 
committee ShaU  be  reluctant  to  consider 
special  exceptions  from  the  general  law  for 
derivative  beneflU  unless  there  are  extraor- 
dinary and  compelling  circumstances. 

J.  BILLS  TABLED  IU  A  PBEVIOUS  CONGRXSS 

Commenting  on  requesU  for  reconsider- 
ation of  legislation,  Thomas  Jefferson  noted 
the  right  of  reconsideration  Is  not  "a  right 
to  waste  the  time  of  the  House  In  repeated 
agiUtlons  of  the  same  question,  so  that  it 
ShaU  never  know  when  a  question  is  done 
with .  .  ." 

The  Subcommittee  has  been  confronted 
with  an  Increasing  number  of  requesU  for 
reconsideration  of  private  bUls  which  have 
been  tabled  by  the  fuU  Committee  in  previ- 
ous Congresses.  It  has  been  the  experience 
of  the  Subcommittee  that  each  bUl  is  given 
sufficient  review  during  the  meetings  of  the 
Subcommittee  and  the  authors  are  afforded 
ample  time  to  present  the  merits  of  the 
case.  Repetitious  consideration  of  these 
cases  operates  to  the  detriment  of  other  pri- 
vate bills  which  are  pending  and  reflecU 
poorly  on  the  Integrity  of  the  private  bUl 
process.  For  these  reasons,  the  Subcommit- 
tee wlU  be  reluctant  to  reverse  or  reconsider 
its  prior  action  absent  new  evidence  or  in- 
formation that  was  not  available  or  could 
not  have  been  obtained  by  the  author  at  the 
time  of  actual  consideration  by  the  Subocun- 
mlttee. 
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or  *  puT*n  LAW 


Ttw  SuboonmlttM  baa  monitored  tbe  alt- 
uattooa  w)nCTnit"c  the  appUoktlooa  for 
rdJaf  by  bansfletartaa  of  prlrste  immign- 
tton  Uwa  and  ezpnaaaa  Ita  eoooem  that  In 
BBanjr  eaaea  tbe  aubieeU  of  private  bOla  do 
not  enrdw  their  petttloo  for  relief  after 
aoBCtBMBt  in  a  t^w—iy  manixir 

certain  caaaa  liave  eotne  to  the  Suboom- 
Bittae'a  attention  whereby  rdlef  after  en- 
aetoMnt  of  a  privato  law  waa  not  aoucbt 
until  !•  yaara  thereafter,  and  in  other  eaaea 
the  SttbeoaBBiltteea  la  dlanayed  to  learn 
that  beneflelarlee  have  not  aoucbt  immedi- 
ate raUef. 

In  view  of  the  leiwthy  deUberatkna  by 
the  Suboommlttoe  on  each  Mil  proeeaeed 
under  ita  JurlaJIctlon.  It  appeara  Incumbent 
mwn  the  Subcommittee  to  aaure  that  tbe 
!m>Tf«**»'«—  of  audi  bOla  apply  themaelrea 
in  a  diligent  manner  and  aeek  relief  aa  expe- 
iHttnw'y  aa  poarfble  upon  enactmmt 
Therefore,  the  Subcommittee  ahaU  amend 
each  private  Mil  prooeaaed  ao  that  tbe  bene- 
ftdarlea  muat  apply  for  tbe  benefit*  of  tbe 
enacted  law  within  two  yeara  of  notlflca- 
I  of  the  paamie  of  tbe  private  law. 


PaocMwai  roa  HAasuiK  PaivAn  Biua 

r lailm  of  private  immigration  billa  Is 

guided  by  the  Subeonunlttee  Rulea  of  Proce- 
dure. Upon  requeat  for  oonaideraUon  of  a 
private  Mil.  tbe  Subcommittee  ataall  deter- 
whether  departmental  reporta  will  be 


The  request  for  a  report  aball  be  ad- 
iliijaariil  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  tbe  Committee,  at  the 
requeat  of  tbe  Subcommittee.  In  the  event 
the  peiaon  la  In  the  United  States.  Rule  4  of 
the  Subcommittee  Rulea  of  Procedure  ap- 
pUea.  That  Rule  statea  In  part: 

.  .  tbe  request  shall  be  subject  to 
debate  at  a  formal  meeting  of  tbe  Subcom- 
mittee and  only  thoae  eaaea  deaigned  to  pre- 
vent extreme  bardablp  to  tbe  beneficiary  or 
a  V&  dtlaen  will  merit  a  request  for  a 


If  tbe  Subcommittee  baa  requested  a 
report  on  behalf  of  a  person  In  the  United 
Statea,  tbe  Immigration  and  NaturallaaUon 
Service  may  honor  tbe  request  for  a  report 
by  staying  deportation  unUl  tbe  reporU  are 
lecelved  and  tbe  full  Committee  acts  on  the 
MIL  When  a  MU  la  adversely  reported  to  the 
full  Committee,  and  the  Committee  tables 
the  bill,  a  stay  of  deportation  expires.  In 
eaaea  where  leglalation  Is  favorably  reported 
to  tbe  full  Committee,  the  stay  of  deporta- 
tion Is  In  effect  until  tbe  bill  completes  the 
legislative  process. 

Tbe  author  Is  notified  at  such  time  ss  a 
report  from  the  Executive  Branch  Is  re- 
quested and  copies  of  the  reports  are  for- 
warded to  the  author  upon  receipt 

When  a  bill  is  ready  for  consideration  by 
the  Subcommittee,  the  appropriate  docu- 
mentation Is  reviewed  and  an  agenda  pre- 
pared for  a  meeting  of  the  Suttcommlttee. 

The  authors  of  the  legislation  and  the 
Subcommittee  Members  are  notified  of  the 
date  of  a  bearing  on  private  immigration 
Mils.  If  adverse  acUon  is  taiien  by  the  Sub- 
committee at  the  hearing  on  the  legislation, 
tbe  author  may  be  given  two  weelu  to 
submit  additional  material  which  may  iuive 
a  hearing  on  the  case. 

Adversely  acted  upon  legislation  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  full  Committee  within  two 
weeks,  unless  the  author  has  addressed  a 
communication  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee. 


In  the  case  of  final  action  where  a  bill  was 
adversely  acted  upon,  the  legislation  shall 
be  ordered  reported  directly  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee with  an  adverse  recommendation.  Any 
Mil  tabled  by  the  full  Committee  shall  not 
l>e  scheduled  again  by  tbe  Subcommittee. 

When  favorable  action  is  taken,  the  bill  Is 
ordered  reported  favorably  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee. The  author  Is  requested  to  submit  a 
statement  for  Inclusion  In  the  Committee 
report  to  tbe  House  on  his  bill  as  soon  as 
the  leglalation  is  reported  from  the  fuU 
Committee. 


GEN.  DOUGLAS  MacARTHUR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Houae,  the  gen- 
tleman from  CalUomla  [Mr.  DouiAa] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
^;>eaker,  I  rise  this  evening  to  pay 
trilsute  to  one  of  the  greatest  military 
figures  in  all  of  the  history  of  our 
Natlon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  213 
years  this  July  4,  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  had  a  more  outstanding  citizen  in 
any  field  of  endeavor  or  profession. 

I  am  going  to  speak  tonight  about 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  general  of 
the  armies,  and  in  doing  him  homage. 
I  will  tell  you  why.  Because  this  is  the 
2Sth  anniversary  this  month  of  the 
greatest  speech  outside  of  si>eeches  or 
addresses  or  homilies  involving  tran- 
scendent issues  Uke  religion. 

This  is  the  greatest  speech  I  have 
ever  heard  In  my  54  years  on  any  type 
of  secular  subject.  It  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  stunningly  prophetic  in 
nature. 

I  had  wanted  to  take  this  special 
order  on  the  13th  of  this  month,  the 
precise  25th  anniversary  of  Oeneral 
MacArthur's  final  speech  to  his  fellow 
coimtrymen  because  we  were  begin- 
ning the  defense  del>ate.  the  so-called 
defense  debate,  but  since  the  majority 
of  Members  in  this  House  on  most  in- 
stances saw  fit  to  gut  the  defense 
budget  requested  by  the  President  and 
cut  way  underneath  that  budget  al- 
ready going  to  pass  in  the  other  body, 
the  U.8.  Senate,  I  wish  that  I  could 
have  delivered  it  on  that  Tuesday 
morning. 

Unfortunately,  probably  my  words, 
and  Oeneral  MacArthur's  words  would 
have  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

Because  there  has  been  growing  in 
this  Chamber,  over  the  decade  that  I 
have  been  here,  more  and  more  of  an 
attitude  described  as  the  argiunent  of 
moral  equivalency,  that  we  are  no 
better,  hopefully  no  worse,  than  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  have  even  heard  clergymen  say 
that  we  must  learn  to  live  together. 
We  have  different  systems  and  we 
must  leam  to  appreciate  one  another's 
systems.  I  am  sure  that  that  argument 
was  used  in  this  Chamber  shortly 
after  it  opened  in  1857  on  the  argu- 
ment of  slavery.  The  North  and  the 
South  are  different.  We  in  the  North 


must  leam  to  live  with  this  different 
sjrstem  in  the  South. 

No  one  ever  referred  to  it,  if  they 
were  a  representative  from  the  States 
that  had  slavery,  as  slavery.  It  was 
always  just  a  different  system  of  com- 
merce, a  different  system  of  labor. 

But  wiser  men  were  not  listened  to 
and  this  Nation  went  through  a  blood- 
bath costing  618.000  lives  of  young 
Americans,  because  we  are  Americans 
on  both  sides.  Wotmds  of  that  conflict, 
we  still  suffer  in  parts  of  this  country 
today  where  there  is  still  basically  a 
one-party  system. 

Now,  Oeneral  BCacArthur's  last 
speech  was  dramatic.  Before  he  even 
began  to  address  the  assembled  corps 
of  cadets  on  the  plains  of  West  Point 
near  the  city  of  my  father's  youth. 
Newburgh.  N.Y.,  because  everybody 
Itnew.  due  to  his  advanced  years,  he 
waa  only  to  live  less  than  a  year  later, 
dying  in  his  mld-80s.  but  they  knew 
that  because  of  his  advanced  age.  this 
would  be  his  last  address.  He  has  said 
as  much. 

The  stunning  thing  about  this  date. 
May  12.  1962.  is  that  it  seems  even  fur- 
ther away  than  25  years  ago  because 
our  country  is  so  different  in  so  many 
aspects. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  in 
his  second  year,  barely  halfway 
through  his  second  year,  and  he  was 
only  44  years  of  age.  The  first  Ameri- 
can had  been  lulled  in  action  in  Viet- 
nam on  December  22,  1961,  Specialist 
5th  Class  James  Davis.  I  did  not  have 
to  look  up  that  name  for  this  special 
order  because  I  wrote  a  screenplay 
called  "The  First  American."  It  was 
sort  of  a  counterpoint  to  a  popular 
movie  starring  Marlon  Brando  called 
"The  Ugly  American." 

I  sensed  that  something  was  about 
to  happen  in  Indochina  and  Jim  Davis 
was  the  first  American  to  give  his  life 
to  stop  communism  in  that  tragic  part 
of  the  world. 

In  the  early  part  of  that  year.  1962. 
we  had  six  more  men  killed  in  action. 
January  through  the  date  of  Oeneral 
MacArthur's  speech.  We  had  eight 
men  disappear  in  Indochina,  missing 
in  action,  that  horrible  category  that 
still  plagues  our  country  and  both  the 
Senate  and  this  body. 

Those  8.  of  course,  have  all  been  de- 
clared since  killed  in  action,  and  those 
14  names  are  on  the  wall  down  near 
the  Washington  Monument,  which  we 
call  the  Vietnam  Memorial,  together 
with  10  young  men  who  gave  their 
lives  in  nonhostile  accidents  in  Indo- 
china. 

Twenty-four  men  had  died  in  Viet- 
nam when  Oeneral  MacArthur  began 
his  address.  The  next  was  to  die  only  8 
days  later  on  May  30,  1962. 

Now  the  West  Point  class  that  he 
was  addressing  was  the  graduation  of 
the  class  of  1962,  a  class  of  young  lieu- 
tenants after  they  received  their  com- 


that  day  who  would  aerve 

many  toon  In  ^netnam  and  many  of 
them  were  kUIed.  But  ainoe  MacAr- 
thur apoke  to  tbe  aawmhlfwl  ooipa  of 
eadeta.  the  daM  of  196S  was  there,  the 
daaa  of  1M4.  and  the  freahmen  who 
would  graduate  In  1966.  the  year  after 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  reaolutlon. 

On  that  parade  ground,  and  aa  I 
read  General  MacArihur'a  wofda  to 
you.  please  keep  thla  in  the  front  of 
your  mind.  On  that  parade  ground, 
where  70-aome  young  men  about  to 
throw  thdr  hata  into  the  air  aa  they 
were  declared  atSeen  in  the  UJB. 
Aimed  Foroea.  70  or  more  of  thoae 
young  aeecmd  Ueutenanta-to-be  within 
a  few  minutea  of  liacArthur'a  addreaa. 
gave  their  Uvea  on  the  field  of  battle 
acmewhere  in  Indochina. 
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Some  of  them  are  stUl  mlaalng  in 
action.  preaumptiTe  finding  of  death, 
unto  thla  day.  I  am  going  to  repeat 
those  final  figurea  at  the  end  of  Gen- 
eral MacArthur's  words. 

I  timed  General  MacArihur'a  apeech 
the  other  day.  I  liatened  to  it  over  the 
we^end.  A  conatituent  aent  me  a 
amall  tape  recording.  Thank  God  for 
our  electronic  age  and  the  fact  that 
you  >!^«  put  theae  things  on  little  caa- 
aettea  and  put  them  in  your  car  and 
drive  long  distances  and  feel  the  inapi- 
ration  of  great  Americana  who  have 
gone  to  their  eternal  reward. 

In  listening  to  it,  becauae  of  hla  age. 
General  MacArthur  apeaka  very  alowly 
and  In  very  measured  ttmee.  however 
without  any  prepared  text  and  any 
notes  whatsoever— not  even  the  little 
President  Eiaenhower  or  Preaident 
Reagan  4-by-5  cards,  no  notes,  no  pre- 
pared text.  You  will  find  that  hard  to 
believe  when  you  hear  his  words. 

I  will  summarize  his  beginning  and 
get  to  the  core  of  his  address,  and  I 
wOl  stmmiarize  briefly  the  doae.  be- 
cauae I  want  you  to  focus  on  the 
middle  of  this  address  to  the  corps  of 
cadets  and  feel  the  incredible  prophet- 
ic sense  of  vision  of  the  future  that 
this  Incredible  American  had. 

On  a  personal  note  at  this  point,  my 
father  served  in  the  30th  Division  in 
World  War  I,  but  he  was  on  loan  for  a 
whfle  to  the  Rainbow  Division  that 
Oeneral  MacArthur  commanded.  I  re- 
member my  dad  telling  me  a  story 
that  Oeneral  Patton  had  told  him. 
that  when  enemy  fire  was  coming  in. 
both  sniper  shot  and  mortar  round. 
Patton  refused  to  take  cover  in  front 
of  his  men.  He  felt  he  was  a  man  of 
destiny.  It  is  not  a  wise  course  for  all 
of  us  to  follow.  But  once  when  he  was 
along  the  edge  of  the  trenches  with 
General  BCacArthur.  who  was  slli^tly 
senior  to  him.  he  said  it  annoyed  him 
that  although  MacArthur  also  refused 
to  take  cover,  Oeneral  Patton  would 
flindi.  and  Gen.  Dougdas  MacArthur. 
then  a  young  brigadier,  would  not 
even  flinch. 


My  parents  also  were  ludcy  *«m««g*' 
to  go  in  the  IMS  Olympics  to  Holland, 
to  the  country  of  The  Netherlands. 
General  MacArthur  was  on  leave  from 
the  Army  temporaray  to  be  the  com- 
mander of  our  Olympic  team  going  to 
Europe  in  IMS.  My  mothCT  all  during 
my  youth  told  me  what  an  incredible, 
towering  figure  this  was.  He  was  re- 
tired in  the  mld-1930's  with  no  other 
X>b  to  hold  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  his 
country,  and  President  Roosevelt  smt 
him  as  Governor  General  to  the  Plill- 
ippines. 

The  rest  of  Mxt  history  you  know— 
Bataan.  Conregldor.  "I  shall  return." 
and  the  incredftde  Army  campaign 
that  he  led-and  he  led  the  Navy, 
too— as  the  combat  on-acene  com- 
mander in  our  eff orta  to  free  all  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  all  of  Asia  frcnn 
the  warknda  of  Japan. 

MacArthur  asked  that  he  be  remem- 
liered  not  as  a  man  of  war  but  as  the 
man  who  brou^t  democracy  to 
Japan.  He  bstni^t  such  a  powerful  de- 
mocracy to  Japan,  such  an  incredible 
market  system,  that  this  Houae  haa 
been  reverhoating  for  the  last  2  years 
with  all  sorts  of  threats  of  protection- 
lim  because  Japan  is  such  a  dynamic 
nation,  such  a  dynamic  democracy, 
and  so  productive.  What  a  legacy 
Douglas  MacArthtu*  left  in  bringing 
that  country  out  of  the  dark  ages  into 
the  aoth  century  with  such  dynamism. 

General  MacArthur's  mieech  has 
been  titled  over  the  years  "the  duty, 
h<«ior.  country  q>eech."  He  was  there 
to  not  cnly  address  the  corps  of  cadets 
but  to  receive  the  Sylvanus  Thayer 
Award,  and  he  describes  in  his  begin- 
ning what  an  honor  it  is.  He  tells  a 
cute  Joke  about  the  doorman  at  his 
hotel  asUng  him  where  he  was  going, 
and  he  said,  "up  to  the  UJB.  BfUitary 
Academy  at  West  Point."  And  the 
doorman  says,  "wonderful  place,  Oen- 
eraL  Have  you  ever  been  there?" 
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The  corps  of  cadets  laughed,  and 
that  is  the  last  time  they  would  do 
anything  except  openly  shed  tears  as 
the  general  continued: 

Duty,  honor,  country:  Those  three  hal- 
lowed words  reverently  dictate  what  you 
ou^t  to  l>e.  what  you  can  be.  what  you  wHl 
be.  Tbey  are  our  rallying  point  to  buQd 
courage  when  courage  seems  to  fail,  to 
regain  faith  v^en  there  aeons  to  lie  little 
cause  for  faith,  to  create  hope  wb«i  hope 
becomes  forlorn. 

Unhappily.  I  possess  neither  that  elo- 
quence of  diction,  that  poetry  of  tmaglna- 
Uon.  nor  that  brilliance  of  metaphor  to  tell 
you  all  that  they  mean. 

Tbe  unbelievers  will  say  tbey  are  but 
words,  but  a  slogan,  but  a  flamboyant 
phrase.  Every  pedant,  every  demagog,  every 
cynic,  every  liypocrite,  every  troublemaker, 
and.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  some  others  of  an  en- 
tirdy  different  character,  win  try  to  down- 
grade them  even  to  tbe  extent  of  mockny 
and  ridicule. 

But  theae  are  aome  of  the  things  tbey  do. 
Tbey  build  your  basic  cbaracter.  They  mold 


you  for  your  future  itdea  aa  the  mstirillana 
of  the  Natlan'a  defense.  They  make  you 
strong  enough  to  know  when  you  are  weak, 
and  brave  enough  to  face  yuuiaeU  when  you 
are  afraid. 

They  teach  yon  to  be  proud  and  unbend- 
ing in  honeat  failure,  but  bumble  and  gentle 
in  success;  not  to  substltnte  words  for  ao- 
tions,  not  to  wtoA  the  path  of  eoinf  oit.  but 
to  face  the  streaa  and  spur  of  difficulty  and 
challenge;  to  leam  to  stand  up  In  the  atorm. 
but  to  have  compassion  on  thoae  wtio  fall: 
to  master  youadf  before  you  aeek  to  master 
others;  to  have  a  heart  that  la  dean,  a  goal 
that  Is  hii^  to  leain  to  laugh,  yet  never 
forget  bow  to  weqr.  to  readi  Into  the 
future,  yet  never  neglect  the  past;  to  be  aerl- 
oua.  yet  never  to  take  youadf  too  seriously; 
to  be  modest  so  that  you  wID  remember  tbe 
simplicity  of  true  greatneaa,  the  open  mind 
of  true  wiadom.  the  meekness  of  true 
strength. 

They  give  you  a  temperate  wHl.  a  quality 
of  tbe  imagtnaffam,  a  vigor  of  tbe  emotkma, 
a  freshness  of  tbe  deep  springs  of  life,  a 
temperamental  pirrtnnilnanffr  of  courage 
over  timidity,  of  an  appetite  for  adventure 
over  love  of  ease. 

Iliey  create  in  your  heart  tbe  sense  of 
wmder.  tbe  imfafling  hope  of  what  next, 
and  tbe  Joy  and  inspiration  of  life.  Tbey 
teacdi  you  in  this  way  to  be  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman. 

And  what  matt  of  soldiem  are  thoae  you 
are  to  lead?  Are  tbey  rdlable?  Are  tbey 
brave?  Are  they  capable  of  victory? 

Their  story  Is  known  to  all  of  you.  It  is  tbe 
story  of  tbe  American  man-at-arma.  My  esti- 
mate of  tatan  was  formed  on  tbe  battlefield 
many  many  yean  ago,  and  has  never 
changed.  I  reivrded  him  then,  as  I  regard 
him  now,  as  one  of  the  world's  noblest  fig- 
ures; not  only  as  (me  of  the  finest  military 
characters,  but  also  as  one  of  the  most 


His  name  and  fame  are  tbe  birthright  of 
every  American  citizen.  In  his  youth  and 
strengtb.  bis  love  and  loyalty,  he  gave  all 
that  mortality  can  give.  He  needs  no  eulogy 
from  me.  or  from  any  other  man.  He  haa 
written  his  own  history  and  written  it  in  red 
on  his  enemy's  breast. 

But  when  I  think  of  his  patience  In  adver- 
sity, of  ills  courage  under  fire,  and  of  his 
modesty  in  victory,  I  am  filled  with  an  emo- 
tion of  admiration  I  cannot  put  into  words. 
He  belongs  to  history  as  furnishing  one  of 
tlie  greatest  examples  of  succeaaful  patriot- 
ism. He  belongs  to  posterity  as  the  instruc- 
tor of  future  generations  in  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  freedom.  He  belongs  to  the 
present,  to  us,  by  his  virtues  and  by  hla 
achievements. 

In  20  «— wipaiyiM  on  a  hundred  battle- 
fields, around  a  thousand  campfirea,  I  have 
witnessed  that  enduring  fortitude,  that  pa- 
triotic self-atmegation.  and  that  Invincible 
determination  whi^  have  carved  bis  statue 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people. 

From  one  end  of  the  worid  to  the  other, 
he  has  drained  deep  the  chalice  of  courage. 
As  I  listmed  to  thoae  songs  tof  tbe  iSee 
dubl.  In  memory's  eye  I  could  see  those 
staggiering  columns  of  tbe  Fltst  World  War, 
bending  under  soggy  packs  on  many  a  weary  ' 
mardi.  from  dripping  duA  to  driaaling 
dawn,  slogging  ankle  deep  throu^  the  mire 
of  sbell-pocked  roada;  to  forai  grimly  for  the 
attack.  Mue  lipped,  covered  with  sludge  and 
mud.  chilled  by  the  wind  and  rain,  driving 
home  to  thrir  objective,  and.  for  many,  to 
tbe  Judgment  aeat  of  Ood. 

I  do  not  know  the  dignity  of  their  Mrtb. 
but  I  do  know  tbe  giory  of  their  death. 
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Tb«y  d>«<L  unquosUonlns,  uncomplaining, 
with  fklUi  In  tlMlr  tMuU.  and  on  their  lipa 
the  hope  that  we  would  fo  on  to  victory. 

Alwaya  for  tbam:  Duty,  honor,  country. 
Alwaya  their  Uood.  and  iweat  and  tear*.  ** 
^n  aeucbt  the  way  and  the  Ucht  and  the 
truth.  And  ao  yeara  after,  on  the  other  tide 
of  the  tfobe.  a^kln  the  fflth  of  murky  fox- 
ItftljiT.  the  ateneh  of  choatly  trenchea.  the 
f^hiio  of  drljiptiw  dutouta,  tboae  boUlnc 
■una  of  relentleas  heat,  thoae  torrential 
ralM  of  devaatattnc  atonna.  the  loneUneai 
and  utter  ihaolatlnn  of  Jun^  traila.  the  blt- 
temeaa  of  lofic  aeparaUoo  from  thoae  they 
love  and  (dieriahed.  the  deadly  peatUenoe  of 
tropical  dlaeaae.  the  horror  of  stricken  areas 
of  war. 

Their  reaolute  and  determined  deienae, 
their  swift  and  sure  attack,  their  indomita- 
ble purpose,  their  complete  and  decisive  vic- 
tory—always victory,  always  through  the 
bloody  haae  of  their  beat  reverberating  shot, 
the  vlaion  of  gaunt,  ghastly  men.  reverenUy 
following  your  posa-words  of  "duty,  honor, 
eountry."  ^  ^    ^ 

The  code  which  those  words  perpetuate 
embraoea  the  highest  moral  Uw  and  will 
stand  the  test  of  any  ethka  or  phUoaophlea 
ever  promulgated  for  the  upUft  of  mankind. 
Ita  requirements  are  for  the  things  that  are 
right  and  iU  restraint  are  from  the  things 
that  are  wrong.  The  soldier,  above  all  other 
men.  is  required  to  practice  the  greatest  act 
of  rell^ous  training— sacrifice.  In  battle, 
and  in  the  face  of  danger  and  death,  he  dla- 
cloaea  those  divine  attributes  which  his 
Maker  gave  when  He  created  man  in  His 
own  Image.  No  physical  courage  and  no 
greater  strength  can  take  the  place  of  the 
divine  help  which  alone  can  sustain  him. 
Bowevo'  hard  the  InddenU  of  war  may  be, 
the  soldier  who  Is  called  upon  to  offer  and 
to  give  his  life  for  his  country  Is  the  noblest 
development  of  mankind. 

You  now  face  a  new  world,  a  world  of 
change.  The  thrust  into  outer  space  of  the 
satellite,  spheres,  and  missiles  marks  a  be- 
ginning of  another  epoch  in  the  long  story 
of  mankind.  In  the  5  or  more  billions  of 
years  the  acientlsU  tell  us  it  has  taken  to 
form  the  earth,  in  the  3  or  more  billion 
years  of  development  of  the  human  race, 
there  has  never  been  a  more  abrupt  or  stag- 
gering evolution. 

We  deal  now.  not  with  things  of  this  world 
akme.  but  with  the  illimitable  distances  and 
as  yet  unfathomed  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse. We  are  reaching  out  for  a  new  and 
boundless  frontier.  We  speak  in  strange 
terms  of  tiamessing  the  cosmic  energy,  of 
niaking  winds  and  tides  work  for  us.  of  cre- 
ating unheard  of  synthetic  materials  to  sup- 
plemoit  or  even  replace  our  old  standard 
basics:  to  purify  sea  water  for  our  drink;  of 
mining  ooean  floors  for  new  fields  of  wealth 
and  food;  of  disease  preventatives  to  expand 
life  into  the  hundreds  of  years:  of  control- 
ling the  weather  for  a  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  heat  and  cold,  of  rain  and  shine; 
of  spaceahipa  to  the  numn:  of  the  primary 
target  in  war.  no  longer  limited  to  the 
armed  forces  of  an  enemy,  but  instead  to  In- 
clude his  civil  populations;  of  ultimate  con- 
flict between  a  united  human  race  and  the 
sinister  forces  of  some  other  planetary 
glaxr.  of  such  dreams  and  fantasies  as  to 
make  Uf  e  the  most  exciting  of  all  times. 

And  through  all  this  welter  of  change  and 
development  your  mission  remains  fixed,  de- 
termined. Inviolable.  It  is  to  win  our  wars. 
Everything  else  in  your  professional  career 
Is  but  corollary  to  this  vital  dedication.  All 
other  public  purposes,  all  other  public 
projects,  all  other  public  needs,  great  or 


small,  will  find  others  for  their  acoompliah- 
ment;  but  you  are  the  ones  who  are  trained 
to  fight 

Tours  is  the  profession  of  arms,  the  will  to 
win.  the  sure  knowledge  tiiat  In  war  there  \m 
no  substitute  for  victory,  that  if  you  lose. 
the  Nation  wUl  be  destroyed,  that  the  very 
obsession  of  your  public  service  must  be 
duty,  honor,  country. 

Others  will  debate  the  controversial 
Issues,  national  and  international,  which 
divide  men's  minds.  But  serene,  calm,  aloof. 
you  stand  as  the  Nation's  war  guardian,  as 
Its  lifeguard  from  the  raging  tides  of  inter- 
national conflict,  as  its  gladiator  in  the 
arena  of  battle.  POr  a  century  and  a  half 
you  have  defended,  guarded,  and  protected 
iU  hallowed  traditions  of  lll>erty  and  free- 
dom, of  right  and  Justice. 

Let  civilian  voices  argue  the  meriU  or  de- 
merits of  our  processes  of  government: 
Whether  our  strength  Is  being  sapped  by 
deficit  financing  indulged  In  too  long,  by 
Federal  paternalism  grown  too  mighty,  by 
power  groups  grown  too  arrogant,  by  poli- 
tlea  grown  too  corrupt,  by  crime  grown  too 
rampant,  by  morals  grown  too  low,  by  taxes 
grown  too  high,  by  extremisU  grown  too 
violent:  whether  our  personal  liberties  are 
as  thorough  and  complete  as  they  should 
be. 

These  great  national  problems  are  not  for 
your  professional  participation  or  military 
soluUon.  Your  guidepost  stands  out  like  a 
tenfold  beacon  in  the  night;  Duty,  honor, 
country. 

You  are  the  leaven  which  binds  together 
the  entire  fabric  of  our  national  system  of 
defense.  From  your  ranks  come  the  great 
captains  who  hold  the  Nation's  destiny  in 
their  hands  the  moment  the  war  tocain 
sounds. 

The  long  gray  line  has  never  failed  us. 
Were  you  to  do  so,  a  million  ghosts  in  olive 
drab.  In  brown  khaki.  In  blue  and  gray, 
would  rise  from  their  white  crosses,  thun- 
dering those  magic  words:  Duty,  honor 
country. 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  are  warmon- 
gers. On  the  contrary,  the  soldier  above  all 
other  people  prays  for  peace,  for  he  must 
suffer  and  bear  the  deepest  wounds  and 
scars  of  war.  But  always  in  our  ears  ring  the 
ominous  words  of  Plato,  that  wisest  of  all 
philosophers:  'Only  the  dead  have  seen  the 
end  of  war." 

The  shadows  are  lengthening  for  me.  The 
twilight  is  here.  My  days  of  old  have  van- 
ished—tone and  tint.  They  have  gone  glim- 
mering through  the  dreams  of  things  that 
were.  Their  memory  is  one  of  wondrous 
beauty,  watered  by  tears  and  coaxed  and  ca- 
ressed by  the  smiles  of  yesterday.  I  listen 
vainly,  but  with  thirsty  ear.  for  the  witching 
melody  of  faint  bugles  blowing  reveUle.  of 
far  drums  beating  the  long  roll. 

In  my  dreams  I  hear  again  the  crash  of 
guns,  the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  strange, 
mournful  mutter  of  the  battlefield.  But  in 
the  evening  of  my  memory  always  I  come 
back  to  West  Point.  Always  there  echoes 
and  reechoes:  Duty,  honor,  country. 

Today  marks  my  final  roUcall  with  you. 
But  I  want  you  to  know  that,  when  I  cross 
the  river,  my  last  conscious  thoughts  will  be 
of  the  corps,  and  the  corpa.  and  the  corps. 
I  bid  you  farewell. 

I  ask  the  Members  now.  have  you 
ever  heard  any  speech  with  or  without 
notes  prepared  by  the  Kreatest 
speechwriters.  have  you  ever  heard  a 
speech  of  this  quality  that  when  read 
25  years  later  so  accurately  predlcU 


the  great  iaaties  that  we  dlacuas  as  ci- 
vUlans  In  this  Chamber? 
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I  repeat  that  on  that  plane  at  West 
Point  where  my  dad  went  for  9  quick 
months  In  an  accelerated  course  to  get 
him  over  Into  Europe  Into  the  trench- 
es, never  even  was  a  second  lieutenant, 
was  Immediately  made  a  first  lieuten- 
ant In  those  dark  years  of  1917  and 
1918.  just  think,  on  that  plane  there 
were  young  men  who  were  going  to 
croas  that  river  and  meet  their  maker 
before  General  MacArthur  was  to  be 
called  home  by  Ood. 

I  repeat  that  in  those  four  classes 
before  htm.  the  graduating  class  of 
1962  and  the  three  other  classes,  ap- 
proximately 70  young  officers  were  to 
give  their  lives  in  Vietnam.  Laos,  and 
later  Cambodia. 

Several  men  that  I  served  with  I 
think  of  when  I  hear  those  words.  My 
best  friend  In  the  Air  Force,  godfather 
of  my  oldest  son,  I  was  the  stand-In 
godfather  for  his  oldest  son.  my  wlng- 
man.  Col.  David  Hrdllcka,  was  shot 
down  that  very  month  of  May.  2  years 
later  Just  after  I  visited  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  grave  In  the  beautifully  re- 
constructed old  city  hall  of  the  only 
town  this  Army  child  could  call  home, 
Norfolk.  VA. 

I  think  of  Dave  a  lot.  I  still  wear  his 
bracelet,  mixed  in  with  the  bracelets 
of  other  heroes  of  oiur  time,  some  of 
them  not  American,  like  Terry  Walte, 
taken  hostage  in  Beirut  on  January  21 
trying  to  follow  the  most  beautiful 
words  in  scripture.  St.  John.  "Greater 
love  than  this  has  no  man  than  to  give 
up  his  life  for  his  friends." 

All  these  young  men  that  we  have 
seen  in  the  last  2  weeks  at  West  Point, 
at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annap- 
olis, at  the  Air  Force  Academy  In  Colo- 
rado, which  I  flew  over  Friday,  the 
Merchant  Marine  Academy,  the 
Bdarine  Platoon  Leader  School  at 
Quantlco.  which  my  nephew.  Don 
Doman.  Jr..  graduated  from  last  year, 
all  those  yoimg  crewmen  killed, 
whether  sleeping  or  hustling  to  get  up 
on  deck  on  the  U.S.S.  StarK  two  or 
three  Jetfighters  that  crashed  aroimd 
the  world,  the  T-38  that  crashed  klU- 
ing  its  two  crewmen  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia just  last  Friday,  all  these  young 
Americans  that  we  remember,  some 
not  so  young,  that  we  rememlier  on 
the  traditional  Memorial  Day.  the  day 
after  tomorrow,  all  of  those  men  are 
the  ones  that  general  MacArthur 
spoke  of  as  being  stainless,  the  great- 
est characters  of  history,  and  that 
they  are  our  national  heritage.  How 
we  should  love  them.  How  we  should 
not  quibble  over  these  young  men  and 
now  young  women  placed  as  close  as 
we  dare  Into  combat  situations,  young 
Air  Force  officers  that  graduated  from 
the  Air  Force  Aciulemy  of  female 
gender,  who  went  on  to  achieve  second 


lieutenancy,  flrat  lieutenancy,  to 
become  captains  and  captalna  flying 
guperaonlc  Ingtructor  aircraft  Yes. 
■ome  of  them  have  died. 

The  eight  young  nurses  whose 
names  are  on  the  wall,  along  with  the 
other  58.132  names  of  those  who  gave 
the  full  chalice  of  courage  to  their 
countrymm.  including  their  lives. 

The  end  of  the  month  of  May  recalls 
this  incomparable,  stunning,  without 
comparison  qieech  of  this  great  Amer- 
ican. 

I  remember  as  a  young  Air  National 
Guard  pilot  I  hitchhiked  by  air  on 
Guard  fllghto  back  to  New  York  and 
waited  in  the  lobby  of  the  Waldorf  As- 
toria Hotel  where  General  MacArthur 
and  his  lovely  wife.  Jean  MacArthur. 
lived  out  his  last  years.  I  had  to  wait  2 
days,  until  finally  he  was  coming 
through  the  lobby.  Those  were  daj^ 
before  Secret  Service  people  for  re- 
tired great  Americans.  I  walked  up  to 
him.  introduced  myself,  using  my  mili- 
tary rank.  I  was  in  civilian  clothes. 

I  said,  "My  father  and  mother  raised 
me  to  hold  you  up  as  an  example. 
General." 

I  had  his  picture  that  actually  came 
off  a  little  bank  for  war  bonds  over  my 
child's  desk  all  throughout  1942  and 
1943.  It  was  lost  in  a  move  to  Califor- 
nia. To  me  he  was  the  ultimate  Ameri- 
can fighting  person.  When  he  stood 
here  in  this  Chamber  at  that  podium 
in  April  1951.  after  being  relieved  of 
his  long  military  career  by  a  President 
who  was  probably  right,  because  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  had  his  conscience 
take  him  in  a  different  direction:  the 
general  was  right  over  how  we  should 
conduct  the  war  in  Korea,  that  there 
was  no  substitute  for  victory,  that 
President  Truman  was  right  to  exer- 
cise his  civilian  control,  as  the  general 
so  eloquently  points  out  in  here.  "It  is 
not  for  the  military  to  involve  them- 
selves in  the  great  issues  of  our  time, 
only  to  stand  as  our  guardians." 

But  when  we  foul  up  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  in  the  other  Chamber,  the 
UJ3.  Senate,  it  is  the  military  people 
under  civilian  control  who  end  up  with 
their  names  engraved  on  a  black 
marble  wall  at  the  other  end  of  the 
wall  because  we,  the  civilian  masters, 
did  not  make  the  right  decisions. 

Our  political  leaders.  President  Ken- 
nedy and  President  Johnson,  went  on 
to  disregard  the  general's  words,  that 
beautiful  May  day  in  1962.  when  he 
said  simply.  "In  war,  there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  victory,"  and  thousands  of 
young  Americans  had  their  lives 
ripped  away  from  them,  thousands 
still  cross  our  country  as  a  living  re- 
minder in  wheelchairs,  thousands  of 
others  have  committed  suicide,  thou- 
sands of  others  with  their  lost  arms 
and  legs  and  limbs,  a  living  reminder 
to  us  that  there  is  no  substitute  for 
victory,  and  these  veterans  just  as  we 
begin  to  respect  them,  comes  a  person 
like  Oliver  Stone  with  his  filthy  film. 


"Spltoon."  caUed  by  some  "Platoon" 
and  tries  to  tell  us  that  our  men  killed 
one  another,  were  drugged  or  liquor 
sodden  all  the  time,  beat  the  brains 
out  of  mentally  retarded  young  Viet- 
namese, shot  old  ladles  and  conducted 
themselves  in  a  disgraceful  manner. 
Those  are  not  the  ghosts  that  Oliver 
Stone  brings  up.  that  are  the  ghosts 
that  Douglas  BCacArthur  speak  of, 
these  stainless  characters  of  courage 
and  honor  and  dignity,  living  up  to 
their  principles  of  duty,  honor  and 
country. 

In  my  eight  trips  to  Vietnam.  I  could 
find  no  difference  in  the  fighting  men 
and  those  brave  yoimg  nurses  than  in 
all  the  stories  I  had  read  on  Korea. 
World  War  n,  or  my  father's  and 
Douglas  MacArthur's  war  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century. 

This  House  I  believe  before  every  de- 
fense authorization  and  appropria- 
tions bill  should  have  a  quorum  call 
where  every  Member  is  expected  out 
of  the  dlfl^ty  of  his  office  to  sit  in 
these  chairs  and  have  our  great  leader 
from  Texas,  our  Speaker.  Jim  Wright, 
read  these  words  to  them,  reminding 
us  all  that  we,  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent, are  the  ones  who  send  our  young 
men  and  women  off  to  give  their  lives 
for  our  liberty  and  our  freedom  for 
what  is  right  and  truthful,  as  the  gen- 
eral said. 

Some  of  you  who  love  tradition  wlU 
recelebrate  the  Memorial  Day  that  we 
moved  to  May  23,  the  day  after  tomor- 
row. Some  of  you  will  think  ahead  to 
the  11th  hour,  the  11th  day  of  the 
nth  month  in  1918,  what  used  to  be 
called  Armistice  Day  each  November, 
that  we  now  call  Veterans'  Day.  We 
will  try  to  think  of  wajrs  to  honor  our 
young  fighting  men.  The  ways  are 
simple,  to  pay  them  properly,  to  treat 
these  young  boys  and  girls  that  come 
to  us,  as  some  youngsters  did  in  my 
district,  begging  me  for  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  or  Annapolis,  or  the  Air 
Force  Academy  at  Colorado  Springs, 
and  to  feel  that  we  are  the  luckiest 
people  alive,  as  President  Reagan  says 
over  and  over,  to  pursue  our  wonderful 
professions,  these  yuppie  careers  that 
pay  these  high-tech  salaries  in  a  high- 
tech  world,  to  remember  that  there 
are  long  lines  waiting  to  join  the  long 
gray  line  at  West  Point,  those  glisten- 
ing white  uniforms  in  Anna[>oIis  and 
those  Air  Force  blue  uniforms  in  Colo- 
rado Springs,  right  down  to  every  last 
young  American  pulling  kitchen 
patrol,  starting  out  as  an  airman  basic, 
seaman  recruit,  or  a  buck  private  sol- 
dier in  our  military  forces. 

D  1825 

I  love  these  young  people,  and  I  will 
continue  to  honor  them  in  my  service 
here  in  this  House,  and  I  also  like 
their  officers,  their  commanders,  all 
the  way  up  to  this  great  general  of  the 
armies,    Douglas    MacArthur,    whose 


hand  I  had  the  honor  of  holding  in 
mine  for  Just  one  brief  moment  and 
feeling  that  I  was  ludcy  to  have  had 
my  life  cross  the  termination  point  of 
his  great  84  years  of  service  to  this 
wonderful  country. 

God  bless  you,  Douglas  MacArthur. 
How  was  our  country  lu(^  enough  to 
have  leaders  like  you  and  to  have  such 
unselfish  young  men  and  women  serv- 
ing in  our  Armed  Forces  to  share  our 
liberty  with  the  whole  world,  so  that 
the  Sun  never  goes  down  on  an  Ameri- 
can fighting  man  who  is  trying  to 
bring  liberty  to  the  rest  of  the  world? 


A  LEVEL  PLAYING  FIELD  FOR 
AMEatlCANS  ABROAD  WILL 
HELP  THE  ECONOMY  AT  HOME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Undw 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Albzah- 
PER]  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  three  bills  which  taken  togattter  wM 
enhance  American  competitiveness  overseas 
resulting  in  an  improvement  of  our  trade  defi- 
cit 

These  three  bills  will,  if  enacted,  enhance 
American  competitiveness  by  removing  cum- 
bersome di8ir>oentrves  that  now  discourage 
Americans  from  living  overseas  and  working 
to  improve  America's  trade  posture. 

The  first  bill,  the  Overseas  Americans  Eco- 
nomic Competition  Enhancement  Act  of  1967, 
wouM  return  the  United  States  to  the  principte 
of  residerKy  based  taxation  that  existed  prior 
to  1962. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  nation  in  the 
world  that  taxes  its  citizens  based  on  their  citi- 
zenship rather  than  on  the  basis  of  their 
nation  of  residence. 

All  other  natiom,  Including  our  major  trading 
competitors,  tax  everyone  living  within  their 
borders  but  do  not  tax  their  own  citizens  wfK> 
Uve  alxoad. 

As  a  result  American  citizens  who  live 
alxoad  face  an  intolerable  txjrden  of  dout>le 
taxation— they  pay  U.S.  taxes  and  taxes  to  the 
nations  in  which  they  reside. 

Citizenship-based  taxation  discourages  U.S. 
companies  from  hiring  U.S.  citizens  to  work 
abroiad.  And,  It  enforces  competitive  disadvarv 
tages  on  American  entrepreneurs  wtio  want  to 
set  up  companies  atxoad.  In  the  current  trade 
climate,  there  Is  no  justificatkxi  for  presennng 
these  barriers  to  commerce. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William 
Simon  supported  residency  based  taxatioa 
President  Carter's  Export  Council  also  er>- 
dorsed  the  concept,  as  did  the  Democratic 
Party's  1984  platform. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  bill  would  require 
citizens  to  meet  certain  tests  of  eWier  txxia 
fide  foreign  residerK»  or  physical  presence 
abroad  in  order  to  qualify  for  residency  based 
taxation. 

The  second  bill  in  the  package,  the  Over- 
seas American  Children's  Human  Rights  Act 
of  1987,  would  apply  the  same  resklency  re- 
quirements to  U.S.  citizen  parents  of  children 
bom  in  wedkx^c  as  now  exist  for  chikken  bom 
out  of  wedlock. 


«~tf^wj«-M>  DCCirkKT  A  f   B  Rr*rkB  n ViCW  TSF 
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Abroad  anA  premoing  trodo  ««i  ttw  IMtod 


Mr.  lAWXS  of  Gkllf ornla. 
Mr.  OoHim  In  four  I 
Mr.PM 
Mr. 

Mr.  Shumwat. 

Mr.CLnoB. 

Mr.  StOTH  of  New  Jeraey  in  two  In- 
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My  bB  would  and  that  dacrimtnalion  by  ap- 
1.y«v  laiiitaiiry  raqiirwMni  to  al 
UjS.  cNbana  itoaad  wtw  baoom*  paranli,  no 

of  to*  chfefs 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  lijom  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
FoixT),  for  today.  <»  account  of  01- 


TNa  lagWaion  woi*l  alao  piDwids  toat  cttl- 
dran  bom  to  U.&  cMtaana  abraad  ««  ai*>- 
nwic^  b*  a&  oHtasns  If  «wy  would  ottwr- 

Aa  a  raauN.  Amarican  tow  ««  ba  braugM 
into  oonfonnily  wMi  tw  LMwaraal  Oadaraion 
of  Huiwt  ngfa*  and  toa  Dadaralion  of  toa 

Ng^ofViaChld. 
Boil  of  toasa  dooumanto.  «Moli  toa  Untod 

Stotoa  ha^iad  draft,  ptadga  toat  a  cMd.  al 
bMh.  has  a  rigl«  to  a  name  and  a  naJonaH^.  I 
IMOpoaa  to  hrinp  mr  liiiiii'u  i"'-  and  nMkmal- 
My  laws  into  oonformRy  «Mi  Vwa*  nobta  priiv 


Mr.  BomoB  of  Mirhtgan  (at  the  re- 
queat  of  Mr.  Folbt).  for  May  27  and 
May  38.  on  account  of  illneas. 


Tha  final  ctanga  oontoinsd  in  ttw 
AmaricM  (Mdran's  Human  Rig(«s  Act  woiid 
inssrt  Ihs  tsrni  "naksal  bom"  into  sscHon  301 
of  toa  Immigralion  and  NaHonaMy  Act  of 
1962. 

WMh  Ms  ctwnos.  tosia  «•  ba  no  furlhsr 
qussHon  as  to  wttsltwr  acfiM  bom  abroad  as 
a  U.S.  cJNssn  csn  ran  tor  Pissidsr*  wtwn  ha 

or  afw  grows  up. 
TNs  would  raam  our  law  to  oonfonnily  wMti 

toa  trwnars'  inlMit  In  iiwiigilion  and  naHon- 
^My  lijitoliiii  aoKlsd  in  1791.  tha  RrM  (kxv 
mas  dsdwad  U.S.  cMbsn  cfiidrsn  bom 
abroad  to  b*  "nafenl  bom."  SUbaaquant  Isg- 
IstoHon  dalstad  toa  phrase  and  cauaad  confu- 
sion. 

I  propose  toat  to*  lOOto  Congress  rastors 
to*  aloquanl,  unambiguous  languag*  of  to* 
first  Congrsss. 

Th*  finrt  part  of  to*  owers**s  Amerkans 
tof^aMlwa  pack^a  would  pTOMid*  lor  to*  slsc- 
ioo  of  s  nonwoMng  diligsln  to  toe  Houa*  of 
\  to  leprsasnt  Amsncans  fc*»g 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permisskm 
to  addieas  the  House,  following  the 
leglslattve  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoBHAM  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
tt»plv«u  extraneous  material:) 

Mrs.  MoBBLLA.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DcMUAii  of  California,  for  60 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wbbbb.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GnraBicH.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OmoBicB.  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  1. 

Mr.  w— ««■,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Membos  (at  the  re- 
queat  of  Mr.  Ooiralbc)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remaps  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  OonALBB.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoinoB  of  Michigan,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  EaoLiSH.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fambtta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nblsob  of  Horida,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Mazzoli.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wtdbm.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AuczAHDBB.  for  20  minutes, 
today. 


to  tosir  naMonsI  miwnlions.  boto  msjor 
p^iss  sfcasdy  prowids  tor  dslBgstoa  to  rapro- 
aanl  Amartcana  sbfoad.  I  bslawa  it  is  lime  tor 
tos  Congrsss  to  tolow  siA 

A  JeloBSto  to  Congrsss  lapisssnting  over- 
ssas  Amsficww  would  ba  abis  to  dadkxto 
fuMm*  ananion  to  tha  unique  problems  and 
oonoams  of  tosso  oWzana,  who  are  now 
aomswhat  cut  off  from  toa  poMcal  process. 

to  dosing.  Mr.  Spesiiar.  Amaiicana  Mng 
abroad  now  faoa  a  bunlan  of  double  taxaHon: 
if  Ihay  happen  to  many  a  forsign  nsHonsl. 


EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKS 
By  unanimous  consent.  permisBion 
to   revise   and   extend    remarks   was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Daub,  before  the  vote  on  final 
passage  of  HJl.  1451. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoBHAB  of  C^alifomia) 
aiMl  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FOBTBB. 

Mr.  Fackabd. 

Mr.  Rorra  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MOOBHBAD. 


Mr.  ScHULiB. 

Mr.  I^booMABaiwo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.McEwBH. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  MrM"J^-  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Rduldo. 

Mr.  DoBiua  of  California. 

Mr.  Obmo. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  Youw o  of  Florida. 

Mr.  QuiLUH. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GoazALBZ)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter ) 

Mr.  AiKD». 

Mr.  Hamilioii. 

Mr.  Bbtawt. 

Mr.  Ck>BLHO. 

Mr.  Plobio  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bosco. 

Mr.  Udaix. 

Mr.  NowAK. 

Mr.  Dowmr  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  BoxBB  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cabdib. 

Mr.  ToBBXS. 

Mr.  OuABon. 

Mr.  DTMAU.T. 

Mr.  Ebolisb. 

Mr.  Fabbtta. 

Mr.  Tbaticabt. 

Mr.  Raiksu 

Mr.  Cabb. 

Mr.  OwBBS  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Tallob. 

Mr.  WoLPB. 

Mr.  WAuatBB. 

Mr.  Labtos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oabcia. 

Mr.  ScHUMBB  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  T.»i¥MA»  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Lsvni  of  MJchigan. 

Mr.  I^viBB  of  California. 

Mr.  ROTBAL. 

Mr.  SoLABZ. 
Mr.  Mazxoli. 
Mr.MruMB. 

Mr.  OuABnri. 

Mr.  Kasxxhmbibb  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Abbubxio. 

Mr.  HUBBABD. 

Mr. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  Joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

SJ.  Res.  70.  Joint  resolution  oommemo- 
nUsm  the  40th  snnWensry  of  the  Msrshsll 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

BJl.  1846.  An  act  to  m*lce  certain  techni- 
cal and  conformlns  amendments  in  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  IMS.  and  (or  other 
purposes. 


gsrdlnc  the  committees  which  provide 
advice  and  consultation  to  him  In  carrying 
out  hia  functions  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  pursuant  to  42  UjB.C.  1314(f):  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Ckmi- 
meroe  and  Ways  and  Means. 


Mr. 

House  do 


ADJOURNMEa^ 
Mr.    DORNAN    of    California. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  16  minutes 
pjn.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  June 
1. 1987,  at  12  noon. 


EXECrUTIVE  COBOIUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  cUuse  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive conununications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

I486.  A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the 
Oipitol.  transmitting  a  report  of  all  expend- 
itures during  the  period  October  1.  198« 
through  BCarch  31.  1987.  pursuant  to  40 
UJ3.C.  I62b;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

1486.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  E>e- 
fense.  transmitting  a  report  on  NATO  con- 
ventional defense,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
1928  nt.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1487.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  recoupment 
of  stipends  paid  to  Air  Forces  Health  Pro- 
fessional Scholarship  Program  recipients 
who  fall  to  complete  required  active  duty;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1488.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Higher  Eklucatlon  Act 
of  1965.  to  expand  and  Improve  the  Income 
Contingent  Loan  Program,  to  make  techni- 
cal and  conforming  changes  to  the  Perkins 
Loan  Program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1489.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  SUte,  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  transmitting  notification  of 
a  proposed  manufacturing  license  agree- 
ment for  the  production  In  Japan  of  three- 
axis  rate  gyroscopes,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2776(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1490.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel. 
U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  setting  forth  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  his  Investigation 
into  allegations  of  mismanagement  of  the 
relocation  of  the  Northern  C^alifomla 
Agency.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  from 
Hoopa.  CA  to  Redding.  CA.  pursuant  to  5 
UJ3.C.  1206(b)(5)(A);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

1491.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  1986  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  re- 


REPORTS  OF  (X>MMnTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROE:  Committee  on  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology.  H.R.  2330.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  the  fiscal  year  1988.  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
lOO-llO).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROE:  Committee  on  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology.  H.R.  2355.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  environmental  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  for 
the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.  and  for  other 
piuiKJses;  with  amendments  (Rept.  100-111). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHEAT:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  178.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  953,  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  cer- 
tain maritime  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission.  (Rept.  100-112).  Referred  to 
the  House  C^endar. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  179.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  1934.  a  bill  to 
clarify  the  congressional  intent  concerning, 
and  to  codify,  certain  requirements  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  that  ensure 
that  broadcasters  afford  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  discussion  of  conflicting  views 
on  issues  of  public  importance.  (Rept.  100- 
113).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  BCr.  OONZALEZ: 
HJl.  2531.  A  bill  to  revise  and  reinstate 
the  RenegotUtlon  Act  of  1951;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    SWIFT    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Stakk.  l£r.  Fazio.  BCr.  LaFalck.  Mr. 

OORZALSZ.      Mr.      DWYSR      Of      NCW 

Jersey,  and  lii.  Wtskr): 
H.R.  2532.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  include  inspectors  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  in- 
spectors of  the  X3S.  Customs  Service,  and 
revenue  officers  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  within  tlie  immediate  retirement 
provisions  applicable  to  certain  employees 
engaged  in  hazardous  occupations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MiCHXL): 
H.R.  2533.  A  bill  to  require  a  report  on  se- 
curity arrangements  in  the  Persian  Gulf; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
HJl.  2534.  A  bill  enUtled  "The  Overseas 
United  States  Citizen's  Representation  in 
the  Congress  Act  of  1987";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  2535.  A  bill  enUUed  "The  Overseas 
American  Children's  Human  Rights  Act  of 
1987":  to  the  Ckmunlttee  on  the  Judidsry. 

HJl.  2536.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  expand  the  types 
of  foreign  source  income  which  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  gross  income  by  individual  citi- 
zens and  residents  of  the  United  States 
living  abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BARNARD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  QucKMAii): 
HJl.  2537.  A  bQl  to  Improve  disclosures  to 
consumers  of  the  terms  of  consumer  leases 
and  lease-piuThase  agreements,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  0>mmittee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urt>an  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    BONER   of   Tennessee   (for 

himself.  Mr.  C(x>re.  Mr.  Dxthcar, 

Mr.  Fobs  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Gorsos, 

Mr.  Joms  of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Iix>ti>, 

Mr.  QunxEN.  and  Mr.  Suhdquisi): 

HJl.  2538.  A  bill  to  award  a  congressional 

gold  medal  to  Roy  Acuff;  to  the  Committee 

on  Banldng,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Boston),  (both  by  request): 
HJl.  2539.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  Impropriations  for  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Poller,  to  the  (Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Volkhks,  Mr.  McCTus- 
DT.  Mr.  Akaka.  and  Mr.  MacKat): 
HJl.  2540.  A  bill  to  develop  a  national 
policy  for  the  utilization  of  fuel  cell  technol- 
ogy; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

HJl.  2541.  A  bill  to  establish  a  hydrogen 
research  and  development  program:  to  the 
Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy. 

HJl.  2542.  A  bill  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  technologies  which  will  enable  fuel 
cells  to  tise  alternative  fuel  sources;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Smith  of  norida): 
H.R.  2543.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  seizure 
of  any  vessel  that  makes  a  call  on  any  port 
in  the  United  States  within  6  months  after 
making  a  Call  on  any  port  in  Cuba,  and  for 
other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DioOUARDI: 
HJl.  2544.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duty  Ml 
cultured  pearls  until  January  1, 1991;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ENGLISH: 
HJl.  2545.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved 
airline  safety  and  service;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  PubUc  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  GREGG  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Williams): 
H.R.  2546.  A  bill  to  amend  the  (^immunl- 
catlons  Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  encryption  of 
broadcast  television  programming  produced 
with  Federal  subsidization;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HAYES  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  2547.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  LeRoy 
Sylestine.  chairman  of  the  tribal  council  of 
the  Coushatta  Tribe  of  Louisiana,  and  all 
other  enrolled  members  of  the  Coushatta 
Tribe  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  HKROKR: 
HJt  MM.  A  Mil  to  make  unlawful  the  oe- 
tabltabment   or   miUfeiteBanoe   within   the 
Unltad  atatae  of  an  office  of  the  Pataatlne 
UberaUoB  OiunlMltnn  and  for  other  pur- 
poaaa:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Aff  aln. 
B7  Mr.  UUirrUt: 
HJL  MM.  A  bm  to  encourace  Increaaed 
aeeuitty  iFTni**»«g  by  the  Ooremment  of 
Japan;  Jointly,  to  the  CMnmttteea  on  For- 
eign Atthlr*  and  Ways  and  Maana. 

By  Mn.  JOHNSON  of  OonnecUcut: 
ff.it-  MSA.  A  VOX  to  provide  more  flezlbU- 
tty  to  the  aihiiliililnliii  of  the  Federal 
Avlattan  AdmlnMrmtlon  In  the  employment 
of  air  traffic  eontroOen:  to  the  Committee 
OB  FOat  Office  and  CtrO  Semce. 

HJL  lUl.  A  bOl  to  provide  more  ftezlbU- 

Ky  to  the  AAnlntatrator  of  the  Federal 

AvlatlOB  AiliiiliilelialliMi  In  the  employment 

of  military  air  traffic  controllera;  to  the 

Committee  on  Foat  Office  and  OtU  Senrlce. 

By  Mr.  JONBB  of  North  Carolina  (for 

hlmielf.  Mr.  Buooi.  Mr.  D*tm  of 

^u.t.igMi  Mr.  Lon.  and  Mra.  Bbrt- 

IMtY. 

HJL  3663.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  trana- 
portatlon  of  aoUd  waste  In  Uw8.-flag  vemels. 
and  for  other  purpoaer.  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flaherlea. 
By  Mr.  KAffTENMEBR: 
HJt  366S.  A  bill  to  authorise  approprtar 
tlatM  for  fiscal  year  1966  to  the  Legal  Senr- 
Icea  Corporation  to  carry  out  the  Legal 
Berrlcea  Corporation  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
K  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   LKVINE  of  California  (for 
himaelf ,  Mr.  ftnrnoa.  and  Mr.  Lowbt 
of  Washington ): 
HJl.  3664.  A  bOl  to  require  that  the  5-year 
plan  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior for  gas  and  oO  leasing  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  be  enacted  Into  law;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
By  Mr.  LOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HOCKABT): 

HJi.  3666.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  treatment 
Of  Members  of  Congrea  and  their  famUles 
under  State  income  tax  laws:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McMIUAN  of  North  Carolina 
(for  himaelf.  Mr.  Cakrb.  Mr.  Wtlo. 
Mr.  »»*■■«■«»,  Mr.  Rntoa,  Mr.  Swni- 
BAU,   Mrs.   Saixi.   Mr.   Hilks,   Mr. 
BAKTLxrr.  and  Mr.  Biaauiaa): 
HJ^  3666.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Ti*~W"g  Supervision  Act  of  1M3  and 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1966 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  developing 
country  debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MARKET  (by  request): 
UJL  3S57.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  ensure  that  all  par- 
ticipants In  the  Nation's  securities  markets 
are  equally  regulated,  to  promote  fair  com- 
petition among  those  providing  essentially 
identical  services,  and  to  ensure  adequate 
protecti«Mi  for  aU  investors:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington: 
HJl.  3558.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  take  corrective  action 
to  protect  certain  portions  of  the  Franklin 
County.  WA,  road  system  within  the  Feder- 
al Colimibia  Basin  reclamation  project:  to 
the  (Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  8IKORSKI: 
HJl.  3569.  A  blU  to  require  occupied  ca- 
booses on  the  rear  of  all  trains  over  3.000 
feet  In  length  that  contain  certain  hazard- 


ous materials:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
HJt  3860.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  to  reestablish  mini- 
mum inspection  and  proceasing  standards: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  TATRON: 
HJl.  3661.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  re- 
lating to  a  consumer  price  Index  for  the  el- 
derlr.  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
HJ.  Roa.  396.  Joint  reaoluUon  to  call  for 
the  removal  of  the  XJ&  Armed  Forces  from 
the  Persian  Gulf;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DiFAZIO. 
H.J.  Res.  396.  Joint  resolution  declaring 
that  the  requirements  of  section  4(aKl)  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  became  opera- 
Uve  on  May  17.  1987.  with  respect  to  U.8. 
naval  forces  In  the  Persian  Gulf;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affaire. 

By   Mr.   ENGLISH  (for  himself.  Mr. 

RoBsrrs,  Mr.  db  la  Gabx*.  Mr.  Hock- 

ABT,  Mr.  Talloh.  Mr.  STAOons,  Mr. 

EvAMS,  Mr.  OuH.  Mr.  Johkson  of 

South  Dakota.  Mr.  Earr.  Mr.  Jar- 

poana.  Mr.  Mcmuusou  of  Washington. 

Mr.    RoBiBT    F.    SmTR.    and    Mr. 

ScHoxm): 

HJ.  Rea.  397.  Joint  reaolutlon  designating 

November  1967  as  "National  FamUy  Bread- 

Bakhig  Month";  to  the  C^ommittee  on  Post 

Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  JoifB  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  YouHG  of  Alaska.  Ui.  Lnrr.  Mr. 
FiXLiM,  and  Mr.  Studds): 
H.  Con.  Res.  130.  C^oncurrent  resolution 
recognising    the    accomplishments   of    the 
FMeral  Aid  In  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  In 
honor  of  lu  50th  anniversary:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MiCHXL): 
H.  Con.  Res.  131.  Concurrent  reaolutlon 
providing  for  the  attendance  of  Representa- 
tives. Senators,  and  other  appropriate  per- 
sons  at   a  special   ceremony   and   related 
events  to  be  held  In  Philadelphia.  PA.  in 
honor  of  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  In  commemoration  of  the  Great 
Compromise  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion: considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mrs.  BENTLEY  (for  herself.  Mr. 
HuinsB.  and  Mr.  Rowland  of  Con- 
necticut): 
H.  Con.  Res.  132.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  (ingress  that  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
should  commence  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  Japan  to  remove  Japanese 
restrictions  preventing  construction  firms  In 
the  United  States  from  competitively  bid- 
ding on  public  construction  projects  in 
Japan  and.  If  such  negotiations  are  unsuc- 
cessful, should  consider  Imposing  restric- 
tions on  the  ability  of  Japanese  firms  to  bid 
on  public  construction  projects  in  the 
United  States:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.  Res.  180.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
authorise  certain  Investigations  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    PEASE    (for    himself,    Mr. 

BoNKXB.  Mr.  St  Obkmaih,  and  Mr. 

Gnaoas): 

H.  Res.   181.  Resolution  expressing  the 

sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 


respect  to  the  goals  of  the  economic  summit 
conference  to  be  held  In  Venice.  Italy,  be- 
ginning on  June  8.  1987;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mitteea  on  Foreign  Affairs;  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs;  and  Ways  and 
Meana. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXTT.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

90.  By  the  SPEAKER  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  relative 
to  the  level  of  funding  for  student  financial 
aid  programs  for  fiscal  year  1988:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  lAbor. 

91.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Court 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachuaetta. 
relative  to  a  sister-state  relationship  be- 
tween the  Commonwealth  and  the  Province 
of  Taiwan;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

93.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arlaona,  relative  to  funding  to 
acquire  the  Arizona  Veterans  Ometery  as  a 
national  cemetery;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

93.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  relative  to  federal 
regulation  of  pipellnea:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

94.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  relative  to 
the  designation  of  a  site  on  the  Olnch  River 
of  the  Roane  County  portion  of  (Dak  Ridge. 
TN.  for  construction  of  a  monitored  retriev- 
able storage  facility;  Jointly:  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

95.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oregon,  relative  to  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 


PRIVATE  Bn.Tfl  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  JONTZ  Introduced  a  blU  (H.R.  2583) 
for  the  relief  of  Louis  Prank  Joseph  Zlaty, 
Donald  Rene  Zlaty,  and  Edward  Stanley 
Zlaty,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  vpoa- 
sors  were  added  to  public  bUls  and  res- 
olutiona  as  follows: 

H.R.  17:  Mr.  Lightpoot,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  BxKKum. 

H.R.  18:  Mr.  Moodt.  Mr.  Joinz.  Mr.  Wal- 
OKXH.  and  BAr.  db  Logo. 

H.R.  47:  Mr.  DbLat. 

HJl.  67:  Mr.  Bosco.  Mrs.  COLLnre,  Mr. 
GSAT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  WALoaxH,  Mr. 
MooDT,  Mr.  MiifXTA.  and  Mr.  HAWKma. 

H.R.  103:  Mr.  BoDLXxa. 

HJl.  107:  Mr.  Shuicwat. 

H.R.  163:  Mr.  ALxxAinm.  Mr.  Cooraa.  Mr. 
Asrai.  and  Mrs.  Kxhhkllt. 

HJl.  176:  Mr.  PaicB  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Mr.  Fobd  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  303:  Mr.  DtmcAii.  Mr.  OaxasTAa.  Mr. 
McEwKR,  Mr.  Baxmabs.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Da- 
Fazio,  Mr.  RowLAHD  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
MAvaoDLO.  Mr.  Jown.  Mr.  Wn,aoR,  Mr. 


Packabo.  Mr.  WHRTAXxa.  Mr.  Kxhiixdt.  Mr. 
RicBAaDSOM,  Mr.  Chappbli,  Mr.  Hotto,  Mr. 
Hbplxt,  Ms.  Snowx.  Mr.  HocHaausaana. 
Mr.  Gallsolt,  and  Mr.  Coklho. 

HJl.  338:  Mr.  Swuhmll. 

HJl.  S39:  Mr.  SwnniALL. 

HR.  344:  Mr.  SwnnMLL. 

HR.  351:  Mr.  GaAirt. 

HJl.  378:  Mr.  Axaka.  Mr.  Colbmaii  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Fooliktta.  Mr.  Gatdos,  Mr. 
M(d3ADB.  Mr.  Kamjobsxi,  Mr.  LaFalcx,  Ms. 
Oakab.  Mr.  Pxinrr,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Tbazlbb. 
Mr.  FBAint.  Mr.  Cabpib.  Mr.  Moaklxt.  Mr. 
ViscLOSKT,  Mr.  Obtiz,  Mr.  PiaKnn,  Mr. 
Savaob,  Mr.  Vxirro,  Bdrs.  Bxhtlxt,  Mr. 
Udau,  Mr.  Yatxor,  and  Mr.  Gxat  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

HJl.  383:  Mr.  Bkvill  and  BCrs.  Boxxa. 

HJl.  387:  Mr.  Cartxr. 

HJl.  388:  Mr.  Lowkrt  of  California.  Mr. 
AuConi,  and  Mr.  Skklton. 

H.R.  457:  Mr.  ds  Lugo. 

HR.  537:  Mr.  OUARiifi. 

HJl.  544:  Mr.  Vxirro  and  Mr.  db  Lugo. 

HJl.  588:  Mr.  SmTH  of  New  Hampshire. 

HJl.  592:  Mr.  db  Lugo.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
QunxBR,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  WHrrrAKxa, 
Mr.  Packaxo,  Mr.  Gorook,  Mr.  Savagk,  and 

Mr.  BOXHLXBT. 

H.R.  593:  Mr.  Lblahd,  Mr.  Msvaouya,  Ux. 
SmTH  of  Florida,  Mr.  Waxmah,  Mr.  C^Hxmr, 
Mr.  GuifDXBSON,  Mr.  Morbisor  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Taukx,  and  Mr.  Coats. 

HJl.  671:  Mrs.  Vocahovich  and  Mr. 
Matsui. 

HR.  680:  Mrs.  Vucarovich  and  BCr. 
MATSin. 

HJl.  719:  Mr.  Htdb.  Mr.  NiXLSoa  of  Utah. 
Mr.  PxTRi,  Mr.  Fixlds.  and  Mr.  Hollowat. 

H.R.  720:  Mr.  Swxxnxy,  Mr.  PxTBi,  and 
Mr.  Hollowat. 

H.R.  721:  Mr.  Staluhos. 

HJl.  753:  Mr.  HAMMxascHiaoT. 

HJl.  778:  Mr.  Pabbu,  Mr.  Wxiss,  and  Mr. 
Gasoo. 

HJl.  779:  Mr.  Walobxh. 

HJl.  898:  Mr.  Nbal. 

HR.  919:  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois. 

HJl.  940:  Mr.  Poclibtta,  Mr.  Prakk,  Mr. 
Fauhtbot,  Mr.  Wilsoh,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 
BOXHLXBT.  Mr.  KOLTXR,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  OUN. 
Mr.  Atkihs.  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  DkFawo.  Mr. 
FKIGHAN.  Mr.  JowTX,  Mr.  Morrisoh  Of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Fascxll,  Mr.  Lxwis  of  Georgia, 
and  Mr.  Lira«SKi. 

HJl.  954:  Mr.  Wilsoh,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Stabx;.  Mr.  Ricmarosoh.  Mr.  Schxuxb,  Mr. 
Conn,  and  Mr.  PxxKnfs. 

H.R.  1016:  Mr.  db  Lugo,  Mr.  Erdbxicr,  Mr. 
McCXosKXT.  and  Mr.  Rodiro. 

H.R.  1028:  Mrs.  Martih  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Baoham,  and  B<r.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

HJl.  1076:  Mr.  Parris  and  Mr.  YouHo  of 
Florida. 

HJl.  1101:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
U»*"«,  and  Mr.  McDadb. 

H.R.  1103:  Mr.  Emxbsoh. 

H.R.  1105:  Mr.  Niklsoi*  of  Utah. 

H.R.  1122:  Mrs.  Boxkr.  Mr.  Dixoh.  Mr. 
HuBBABO.  Mr.  KASTxmcxiKR,  Mr.  Kxhbedy, 
Mr.  Klbczka.  Mi.  Lxvihb  of  California.  Mr. 
LiFntSKi,  Mr.  IdBAZXK.  Mr.  Obxy,  Mr.  Pkicx 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
SmTH  of  Florida,  Mr.  Viscloskt,  Mr. 
Waxkah,  Mr.  Whxat.  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

HR.  1154:  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
JiproRoa.  Mr.  Mobrison  of  Connecticut,  BCr. 
Pxppxa.  and  Mr.  Skxlton. 

HJl.  1158:  Mr.  Dtmallt. 

HJl.  1173:  Mr.  Rinaldo.  

H.R.  1235:  BCr.  AcKxaMAM,  Mr.  BaaxuiEB. 
Mr.  BONKXR.  Mr.  Bobski,  Mrs.  Boxxa.  Mr. 
DxFazio,  Mr.  DioOuabdi,  Mr.  Dtson,  Mr. 
Fogliktta.      Mr.      Gujian.      Mr.      Hoch- 


BanacKMXB.  Mr.  Hubbabd,  Mr.  Hughxs,  Mr. 
Htrrro,  Mr.  Kolbx.  Mr.  Kostmaykr.  Mr. 
Lancastxr.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Manton, 
Mr.  Mbabxk.  Mr.  Obtiz,  Mr.  Owxns  of  New 
Yorit,  BCr.  Rob,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
SoLABZ.   liCr.   Tallor.   and  Mr.   Yoitng  of 


H.R.  1337:  Mr.  Brtamt. 

H.R.  1367:  Mr.  Packabd  and  Mr.  Stxn- 
rolm. 

H.R.  1396:  Mr.  Swihdall. 

HJl.  1430:  Mr.  Ackkbman,  Mr.  BxaxuTBa. 
Mr.  BoNKXB,  Mr.  Bobski,  Mrs.  Boxxa,  Mr. 
DbFazio,  Mr.  DioGuARDi,  Mr.  Dtsoh,  Mr. 
Foolixtta,  Idr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Hoch- 
bbuxcknxb,  Mr.  Hughxs,  Mr.  Hurro,  Mr. 
KoLSK,  Mr.  Lancastxr,  Mr.  LmNSKi,  Mr. 
McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr. 
OwxNS  of  New  Yorit,  Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  Skitb  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Tallon,  and  Mr. 
YooNO  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  1437:  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Htdb,  Mr. 
Murphy.  B<r.  Packard.  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  db 
LA  Garza,  Mr.  Portxr,  Mr.  Donald  E. 
LuKXNS.  and  Mr.  Hansen. 

H.R.  1438:  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  LaFalck,  Mr. 
Htdb.  and  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  1450:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  1467:  Mr.  SmTH  of  New  Hampshire, 
litr.  Valxhtinx,  and  Mr.  Dowrxt  of  New 
York. 

H.R.  1470:  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  1568:  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  1589:  ISx.  Fawkll,  Mr.  Frxnzel,  Mr. 
Armky,  Mr.  DioGuardi,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  DxNNY  Smith,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Riocx,  Mr. 
Tauke,  Mr.  Bartlett,  B4r.  Crane,  and  Mr. 

HXRGKR. 

H.R.  1592:  Mr.  Fawkll,  Hi.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Frxnzxu  Mr.  Armxt,  Mr.  Denny  Smith, 
Mr.  Taukx,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  McCollum, 
Mr.  HxRGXR,  and  Mr.  Crank. 

H.R.  1607:  Mr.  Puster,  Mr.  Hatchxr,  Mr. 
OuN,  Mr.  Boehlkrt,  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Conykrs,  and  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  1647:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 

H.R.  1684:  ISi.  OXLXY,  Mr.  Wortlxy,  and 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST. 

H.R.  1685:  Mr.  Oxlky.  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Frenzxl,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Connecticut, 

Mr.  SWINDALL,  Mr.  WORTLEY,  Mr.  LUJAN,  Mr. 

McCoLLUM,    Mr.    Dannkmxykr,    and    Mr. 

KOLBB. 

H.R.  1695:  Mr.  Lxland. 
H.R.  1706:  Mr.  Fawkll. 
H.R.  1726:  Mr.  Lancaster  and  Mr.  Stal- 

LINCS. 

HJl.  1729:  Mr.  Ravknkl,  Mr.  Annttnzio. 
Mr.  Ballxnger,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Kasich, 
Mr.  Hkrckr.  and  Mr.  Valkntinb. 

H.R.  1734:  Mr.  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  1752:  Mr.  Leland. 

H.R.  1766:  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Badham, 
Mr.  CThapman,  and  »Cr.  Upton. 

H.R.  1832:  Mr.  Pxnnt,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  DeWinx. 

H.R.  1873:  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.R.  1874:  Ui.  de  Lugo. 

H.R.  1943:  Idr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  1961:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Bokklert,  Miss  Schneider,  Mr.  Tadkk.  Mr. 
Mineta,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Kanjorski. 

H.R.  1962:  Mr.  Owens  of  New  York,  Mr. 
BoERLERT.  Miss.  Schneider.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr. 
MiNXTA,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Kanjorski. 

H.R.  2038:  Mr.  Vxnto. 

H.R.  2040:  Mr.  Swindall.  Mr.  Lkhman  of 
California,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Hansen,  and  Mr.  Sunia. 

H.R.  2045:  Mr.  Natcrxr.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr. 
KosTMAYXR.  Mr.  WnxiAMS,  Mr.  Vxnto,  and 
Mr.  Slaughtxb  of  Virginia. 

H.R.  2103:  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Hitntkr,  Mr. 
Packard,  and  Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukxns. 


HJl.  2114:  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan 

HJl.  2217:  Mr.  Robbts. 

HJl.  2220:  Mr.  Rangkl.  Mr.  Hawkins,  and 
Mr.  Hxrrt. 

H.R.  2321:  Mr.  Ranoxl.  BIr.  HAWKixa.  and 
Mr.  HxNRY. 

H.R.  2232:  Mr.  Baktor  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Blilxy,  Mrs.  Mxtkrs  of  Ksnsas,  Mr.  Pack- 
ard, Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Mrs. 

VUCANOVICH. 

HJl.  3341:  Mr.  Maktirbz,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  Mra.  Maxtin  of  min- 
los. 

H.R.  3349:  Mr.  LiPiRaKi.  Mr.  Duxbih.  Mr. 
Rahaix,  Mr.  I^viN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Kxrnb- 
DY.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  2260:  Mr.  Tkapicant,  Mr.  Howabo, 
Mr.  Rox.  Mr.  Vxnto,  and  Mr.  Russo. 

HR.  3379:  Mr.  Schxtmer,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr. 
ScHxma.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
OwxRS  of  New  Yorit.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Ixran  of  California.  Mr.  Haybs  of  nilnois, 
Mr.  CoNYXRS,  and  Mr.  Trapicant. 

H.R.  2311:  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Hammkb- 
schmidt.  Mrs.  Mobxlla.  and  Mr.  Oxlxt. 

HJl.  2320:  Mr.  C^ontb. 

H.R.  2327:  Mr.  CLmoxa.  Mr.  Hatchxr,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Skxxh,  Mr.  Dwyxb  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Brxn- 
NAN,  Mr.  Erdrxich,  Mr.  Fkighan.  Mr.  Jxp- 
poBos,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr. 
DeWinx.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Bosco.  and  Mr. 

VOLKMXR. 

H.R.  2377:  Mr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Kxn- 

NXDY. 

H.R.  2378:  Mr.  Guckman. 

H.R.  2470:  Mr.  Chandler  and  Ms.  Slaugh- 
ter of  New  York. 

H.R.  2500:  Mr.  Jontz. 

HJ.  Res.  8:  Mr.  Bilbray,  Mr.  Whittakxr, 
Mr.  Wortlxy,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Shaw. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Grandy, 
and  Mr.  Marlknxb. 

H.J.  Res.  16:  Mr.  Swindall. 

HJ.  Res.  25:  Mr.  Packard. 

HJ.  Res.  90:  Mr.  de  Lugo  and  Mr.  PUR- 

HJ.  Res.  100:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  Yorlc.  and  Mr.  Taukx. 
HJ.     Res.     103:     Mr.     Petri     and    Mr. 

HOLLOWAY. 

H.J.  Res.  106:  Mr.  Hochbruxckner.  Mr. 
Hutto,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Walcrxn,  and  Mr. 
Sunia. 

HJ.  Res.  159:  Mr.  Daub,  Iflr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Wylix,  Mr.  Russo,  BCr.  Gcarini. 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Denny  Smith, 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Hughxs,  Mr.  Swindall,  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Schuktte,  Mr. 
Drxixr  of  California.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Hunter.  Mr.  Emerson,  Mrs.  Bozxr.  Mr. 
Klxczka.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Batkman,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Owxns,  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mi. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  McCollum. 
Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Walgrxn,  Mr.  Markxy,  Mr. 
Darden,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Stump,  and  Mr. 
Tauke. 

HJ.  Res.  181:  Mr.  Sundquist.  Mr.  Taylok. 
Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Mazzoli. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  MRA»ant,  Mr.  Pricb 
of  North  Carolina.  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 
Mr.  INHOPE,  Mr.  Badram,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alasita,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Jeppords.  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Lbath  of  Texas.  Mr.  MacKay. 
Mi.  Harris,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 
Ii^.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr. 
Clincbk,  Mr.  0>blb.  Mr.  Kolbb.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. I€r.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Hop- 
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.  ICr.  Roans.  ICr.  Dwm 

Mr.  Momwiw.  Mr.  Bbm- 

__  M^.   Duaaa.   Mn. 

,  M^.  rum,  Mr.  Taxm.  Mr.  Ro»- 

,  Mr.   HowAn.  Mr. 

Mr.  MMROH.  Mn.  Moanuk.  Mr. 

MT.  Mr.   Rmdo.  Mr.   Ommm.  Mr. 

,  Mrs.  PMnuoii.  Mr.  Mooum*.  1^. 

Mr.  VUJRIA  Mr.  ButxuiT.  Mr. 

a<  Tbem.  Mr.  Dumam.  Mr.  Bm- 

OiuiAB.  Mr.  OuiiM.  Mr.  Kbmp. 

Mr.  Kn.  Mr.  I0ff.  Mr.  Uwn  of  Okltfonite. 

Mr.  LofT.  Mr.  MoOaml  Mr.  UcOuamJita. 

t  of  WariUMtoo.  Mr.  NUon  of  Flori- 

^^^^  M.Mr.aaH.Mr. 

of  Vlrcinta.  Mr.  anmoa.  Mr. 

Umrnr  of  WMfatactoo.  Mr.  BOAim.  Mr. 

Mr.  Uiuiwuw.  MW.  Siiini  of  N«- 

Mr.  aMm  of  FlorldiL.'  Mr.  PAun. 
Mr.  RoTBAi,  and  Mr.  PAmm. 

&J.  Rm.  in:  Mr.  BiAOOi.  Mr.  Doikui. 

Mr.  Dwm  of  If«w  Janey.  Mr.  Payw.  Mr. 

Hau  d  Obto.  Mr.  Honom.  Mr.  ISmtrnmr. 

Mr.  8BDHWAT.  and  Mr.  Datis  of  niinola. 

BJ.  Rh.  MS:  Mr.  Kaskh. 

nJ.  Raa.  Mfc  Mr.  BDoaaa.  Mr.  Waxmam. 

Mr.  Wtui.  Mr.  PBohab.  Mr. 

r.   Four.    Mra.    OoLLHta.    Mr. 

BOnoa.  Mr.  Joirn.  Mr.  WALaan.  Mr.  VAt- 


Mr.  ToauoBxi.  Ma.  KArrtra.  Mr. 
Wm,  and  Mr.  Miub  of  Waahlntton. 

RJ.  Raa.  M4:  Mr.  Dtmaixt,  Mr.  Valbi- 
nm.  Mr.  OoawMi.  Mr.  Mbaik.  Mr.  Poataa. 
Mr.  LAMCAana.  Mr.  Roc  Mr.  Bsnu,  Mr. 
Paoo.  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Scnuaa.  and  Mr. 


Mr.  Pmxnn,  Mr.  Buaauw.  and  Mr.  Pobb  of 
Mtehlpn, 


H.J. 


Raa.  »1:  Mr.  Pvam.  Mr. 
,Mr.  MdDABB. 
H.  Can.  Raa.  t:  Mr.  SwonAix. 
H.  Con.  Raa.  M:  Mr.  HarLST.  Mr.  HuKTOt. 
Mr.  !"--■■■'-''■"'  Mr.  Wbmmi.  Mr.  Poo- 
usRA,  Mr.  Wbbbu  Mr.  MoCAjreLaaa.  Mr. 
Baowa  of  Colorado.  Mr.  BaaaaAM,  Mr. 
Savaob.  Mr.  PUrro.  Mr.  Poas  of  Mlctiigan. 
Mr.  Oaar.  Mr.  PAaartA.  Mr.  Clat.  Mn. 
of  tranaai.  Mr.  VoLzma.  and  Mr. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBUC  BILLB  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  cUuae  4  of  nile  julu.  apoo- 
■ors  were  deleted  from  public  billi  and 
reaolutlona  aa  follows: 

BJl.  TSk  Mr.  KAaJoaaai. 


B.  Con.  Raa.  51:  Mr.  Rat. 
B.  Con.  Raa.  60:  Mr.  Bnacaaaa.  Mr.  Wnaa. 
andMr.  Wnaa. 
B.  Con.  RCB.  63:  Mr.  BawAaoa  of  Oklaho- 


Bumnao, 


B.  CCML  Raa.  114:  Mr.  Jcmn. 

B.  Raa.  71:  Mr.  BaTAVr. 

B.  Rca.  110:  Mr.  KoLraa.  Mr. 
and  Mr.  DbIjAT. 

B.  Rca.  168:  Mr.  DAasaa.  Mr. 
Mr.  SwiaDALL.  Mr.  TAixoa,  Mr. 


Cooaraa. 
Batchbu 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  ZZn.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

41.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PeUUon  of  the  City 
Council.  Tamarac  PL.  relative  to  the  Social 
Security  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Mrana 

42.  Alao,  petition  of  the  Commonwealth 
Pund  Commiaaton  on  Elderly  People  Living 
Alone.  Baltimore,  MD,  relative  to  a  copy  of 
the  report  "Old.  Alone,  and  Poor"  recently 
released  by  the  Commlaalon;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Meana. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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ALTERNATIVE  DEVELOPMENT 
STRATEGIES:  THE  ROC 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUEHA 


OP  RaasTLVAau 


HI  TBB  Bonss  or 

Thunday,  May  28. 1987 

Mr.  FOQUETTA.  Mr.  Spaaksr,  on  Monday 
Apr!  13.  a  vary  miarasting  and  Mbrmalive 
fonsn  waa  hatd  on  C^iM  HM.  The  topic  of 
tha  masBng  was.  "Allamattve  Devatopmant 
Stratagios,  tha  RapuMc  of  China  as  a  ModsL" 
TNs  forum,  sponsored  by  the  AssodaHon  on 
Third  World  ARairs,  was  the  first  in  a  series  of 
hawinfls  on  ttw  very  important  issue  of  Third 
World  dsveiopmsnL  The  speaker  at  this  first 
forum  was  Or.  PNiip  Chen,  dkador  of  the 
Asia  wtd  World  Institule  in  Tsipei.  The  panet- 
isis  ware  Senator  and  GAS  Ambassador  Gale 
W.  McQea.  Howard  Univeraity  Prof.  LjuIs  Sera- 
ph, wid  devatopmant  economist  Jon  Woron- 
off.  The  moderator  was  Dr.  Ijoma  Hahn.  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Association  on  Third 
World  Affairs. 

This  forum  wM  contrtMJte  s  great  deal  to  the 
debate  over  Third  World  development  I 
atron(^  baleve  that  theee  Idnda  of  hearings 
we  a  viuy  port  of  the  policy  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inckiding  for  the  Record 
ttw  traracript  of  thia  very  important  forum: 

AuaaiiATivB  DsvaLOPifBMT  SiBATaaiBB: 
TBI  ROC 

HAHa.  This  Is  a  very  Important  occasion, 
first,  t)ecauae  we  have  a  very  ipectal  gueat 
speaker  with  us.  Dr.  Phillip  M.  Chen,  the 
Director  of  the  finest  think  tank  In  the  Re- 
public of  China.  Is  a  renowned  scholar  who 
studied  first  In  this  country  (receiving  a 
PhJ3.  from  the  University  of  Maasachu- 
aetU).  taucht  In  Alabama  and  Massachu- 
setts, and  liecame  director  of  Asian  Studies 
and  of  American  Studies  at  the  main  univer- 
sity In  Taiwan.  He  is  a  scholar  whose  nu- 
merous works  need  no  introduction. 

This  occasion  is  also  Important  because 
each  of  you  Is  here.  You  are  here  because 
you  are  concerned  with  developing  countries 
and  the  lack  of  economic  progress  that  has 
taken  place  in  so  many  of  them.  Country 
after  country  in  the  Third  World,  espedally 
in  Africa,  tuts  become  Independent  showing 
great  promise:  with  an  abundance  of  natural 
reaources,  with  opportunities  to  educate 
their  dtlsens.  and  favored  with  the  willing- 
new  to  help  a  great  part  of  the  world.  Yet 
country  after  country  in  the  Third  World 
has  not  made  economic  progress;  rather 
they  have  retrogressed.  Purthermore, 
rather  than  building  democracy  and  giving 
citizens  more  freedom,  they  have  frequently 
constructed  tyrannies  and  deprived  cltlaens 
of  freedom. 

Rather  than  Improving  the  llf  eatyle  of  the 
people,  in  many  countries  the  value  of  life 
has  diminished,  and  the  quality  of  life  to 
which  the  Individual  can  aspire  has  contin- 
ually declined.  We  are  here  today  because 
we  care  about  these  things:  because  we 
know  that  it  need  not  be  that  way.  We  know 
that  in  Asia,  several  countries  ttiat  were  not 


blest  with  abundant  reaouroea.  and  with  the 
automatic  goodwill  of  numerous  countrtes. 
did  not  degenerate  and  did  not  become  tyr- 
annies. irtitMmA  they  became  tiltfily  devel- 
oped and  successful  In  many  ways,  and  Uie 
quality  of  life  for  all  their  people  has  In- 
creased continually. 

This  Is  something  we  are  Impressed  with: 
we  want  to  know  why  was  It  that  amne 
countries  were  able  to  give  their  dtlsens  a 
better  way  of  life,  when  others  were  not. 

Among  theae  nations  of  Asia,  outstanding 
is  the  Republic  of  China.  It  has  l>een  stead- 
ily Improving  the  state  of  Its  people,  and  It 
has  alao  been  exporting  Its  knowledge  to 
help  other  countries.  Por  example,  agricul- 
tural teams  from  the  ROC  have  gone  Into 
the  poverty-stricken  rural  areas  of  South 
Africa  and  taught  people,  trying  to  farm  the 
worst  sort  of  Isnd.  how  to  produce  rice  snd 
other  crops  suooeaafully.  In  one  area,  theae 
African  fanners  were  so  sucoeasful.  thanks 
to  Chlneae  tutors,  that  the  tutors  them- 
selves were  surmised  that  so  much  good  rice 
could  be  produced  from  such  rotten  land. 

To  let  us  know  first  hand  what  the  ROC 
has  been  doing,  and  what  lessons  It  has  to 
offer  other  countries,  I  give  you  Dr.  Chen. 

Chxr.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  let  me  brief- 
ly Introduce  to  you  economic  growth  and 
political  stability  as  the  development  model 
of  the  ROC. 

There  are  certain  common  characteristics 
of  all  developing  nations.  One  Is  the  mixed 
character  of  the  sodal,  economic  and  politi- 
cal prooeaa.  Most  countries  are  still  over- 
whelmingly poor,  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation Is  Illiterate,  per  capita  Income  re- 
mains very  low,  anid  while  sodal  motiQlty  Is 
relatively  high  In  the  modem  sectors,  like 
major  dtles.  It  is  very  low  In  other  sectors  of 
the  sodety.  Industrialization  Is  either  Just 
getting  tmder  way  or  remains  only  an  aspi- 
ration. A  second  common  characteristic  of 
these  nations  is  their  lack  of  integration. 
This  is  due  In  part  to  the  ethnic,  religious, 
racial,  and  ciUtural  pluralism  of  the  sod- 
eUes.  A  third  characteristic  is  the  wide  gap 
between  the  traditional  masses  and  the 
Western-educated  elite. 

We  can  use  economic  development  to  ex- 
amine the  relationship  between  economic 
development  and  political  competitiveness, 
or  political  democracy.  There  is  a  positive 
correlation  between  economic  development 
and  political  democracy  In  the  case  of 
Taiwan.  Democrats  In  Washington,  D.C.  and 
around  the  VS.  ask  me  this  question:  Since 
Taiwan  as  an  economic  growth  model  has 
done  remarkably  well  in  past  years,  why  has 
political  democracy  moved  so  slowly?  We 
have  tried  to  answer  this  question  for  the 
past  15-20  years. 

Taiwan  is  an  island  state,  with  almost  no 
natural  resources;  we  have  to  import  every 
drop  of  crude  oiL  Back  in  1951.  per  capita 
ONP  was  as  low  as  VJB.  $202.  per  caplU 
income  was  leas  than  n.8.  (200.  Taiwan  was 
a  predominantly  agricultural,  rural  sodety. 
Industrialization  was  an  aspiration.  Trade 
was  nearly  unknown,  and  existed  in  very 
limited  business  sectors.  Primary  producU 
were  only  sugar,  plneapplea.  bananas,  and 
rice.  Illiteracy  In  IMl  was  over  55%. 

The  ruling  party,  the  Kuomintang  Gov- 
ernment, had  learned  a  very  bitter  lesson 


from  Maiwimrf  China  and  decided  to  rule 
the  island  with  determination  and  dedica- 
tion to  economic  development.  The  very 
first  step  toward  modernisation  was  the  re- 
distribution of  nstional  wealth  ttarou^ 
land  reform.  The  policy  known  as  "land  to 
the  taier"  laid  the  voy  foundation  for  Tai- 
wan's Industrialisation  aial  economic  growth 
In  the  years  to  follow.  Durtng  the  aame 
period,  the  early  SO'a.  total  natkaial  produc- 
tivity was  low.  The  ROC  government  )>e- 
lieved  that  Increaaing  labor  productivity  was 
eesentlal  Achievement  of  both  stability  and 
rapid  growth  at  the  same  time  In  the  past 
three  decades  was  poasfUe  only  ttecauae  of 
the  significant  Increase  In  labor  productivi- 
ty. This  progressive  change  can  l>e  attrib- 
uted to  technology,  management  and  an 
educated  work  force.  In  abort,  Taiwan  devel- 
opment tranaf oimed  an  agricultural  country 
into  an  Industrial  one  throu^  dedicated  en- 
treprmeurahlp,  a  hard-working  labor  force 
and,  of  course,  efficient  government  poU- 
dea. 

After  30  years  of  economic  development, 
Taiwan  l>ecame  the  first  leading  supplier  of 
XJJS.  Imports  and  the  sixth  largeet  trading 
partner  of  the  U.8.  (after  Canada,  Japan. 
W.  Germany,  UJC.  and  Mexico),  with  a 
trade  volume  of  V&  $25  billion.  Leas  than 
40  years  ago,  Taiwan  had  mly  VA  $%  bO- 
Ilmi  in  foreign  reaerve;  today,  the  ROC  cen- 
tral bank  reported  a  U.8.  $5$  bOlim  reaerve. 
(This  also  causes  Taiwan  a  lot  of  trouble 
these  days.)  Between  the  years  1950-1M5, 
the  R(X:  recehred  a  total  of  UJS.  $1.5  UUion 
in  economic  assistance  from  the  VS.,  In  the 
form  of  granta,  loans,  technical  aaslatanrf. 
and  surplus  agricultural  eommoditiea.  Pw 
this  we  are  grateful  to  our  American 
friends.  Without  such  oooperaticm  and  aid, 
Taiwan  could  not  have  progressed.  In  the 
70's,  our  concern  was  infrastructure  (high- 
ways, nudear  power  plants,  communication 
systons,  etc) 

In  the  80's  government  and  industry 
began  to  Join  their  efforts  to  reconstruct 
Taiwan's  industrial  structure  frcHn  labor  in- 
tensive to  technology  intensive.  In  short. 
Taiwan's  economic  success  has  been  the 
focus  of  domestic  pride  and  reapect.  But  se- 
rious challenges  will  be  confrtmted  in  the 
years  ahead.  Bow  did  an  Island  state  make  a 
transition  from  an  imderdeveloped  ooUmy 
to  a  modem  industrial  economy  in  leas  than 
30  years?  Will  high  tech  InittaUvea  in  the 
Qlngdu  Sdence  Park  create  a  aeomd  eco- 
nomic mlrade  for  the  21st  century?  Bow  did 
economic  development  constitute  political 
competitiveness  and  lead  to  serious  political 
change?  These  are  questions  of  major  con- 
cern to  Taiwan,  the  U.S.,  and  Asian  states  of 
the  Third  World. 

As  fundamental  as  is  the  prindple  of  de- 
mocracy, the  prerequisites  for  democracy 
are:  adequate  living  standards,  well-educat- 
ed population,  and  sodal  staMlity.  Taiwan 
has  met  aU  three,  and  thia  will  Inevitably 
lead  to  political  democratization.  Progress 
toward  democracy  has  occurred  gradually, 
and  the  pace  is  picldng  up.  The  government 
carefully  plans  every  major  aspect  of  a 
democratic  political  system,  both  structural 
and  functional.  Since  all  political  systems 
are  mixed  in  a  cultural  sense,  there  are  no 
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all-modern  eultura  in  the  aenae  of  ntionkl- 
tty.  snd  no  aU-primlUve  onw  in  the  Mnae  of 
tradtUonallty.  They  differ  in  the  reUUve 
domtawnee  of  ooe  MainM  the  other,  and  are 
a  mixture  of  the  two  oompoDenta. 

The  ROC  haa  maintained  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal order  and  legltlmary.  The  Taiwan 
model  of  derelopoMnt  and  poUtloal  oompeU- 
ttninaaa  prorldea  enpbical  ertdenoe  that 
atabOlty  and  motreaa  muat  be  tied  tocether. 
Ttate  la  the  answer  to  the  queetlon  of  why 
polttteal  democracy  haa  alowly  deyelofted. 
The  tradtttaBal  political  culture  of  China 
prwrea  procreaa  can  only  take  place  If  poUU- 
eal  inatabillty  la  avoided.  In  ahort,  the  auc- 
cem  of  operational  poUUcal  development  In 
Taiwan  haa  been  lartely  accredited  to  lU 
^H^T«^  atable.  gradual,  evolutionary  and  con- 
atructlve  rather  than  revolutionary  and  de- 
atructlve.  There  are  many  govemmenU  In 
the  wtM-M  that  became  inatable  and  deatruc- 
ttve  because  they  wanted  to  apeed  up  pcdlU- 
cal  demoomtlBtlan  too  aoon. 

riuiuaaw  of  urtoanlntlon.  Induatrlaltea- 
tlcn.  and  education  have  furthered  the 
broadening  of  perapectlvea.  Accelerated 
HH^yi  moblUty  haa  created  new  Intereat 
groupa  In  Taiwan,  widening  poUtlcal  partici- 
pation aa  well  aa  developing  a  nationally- 
minded  educaUon  daaa.  StudenU  of  poUtlcal 
development  find  It  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  Kuomlntang  made  a  suooeaaful 
traiHltlan  to  governing  Taiwan  in  the  post- 
war period.  What  waa  the  structure  of  poUt- 
loal reform  of  the  Nationallit  Party  and 
Government  of  the  RCX:?  How  has  it 
evolved?  Boonomlc  progresa  brings  expecta- 
tkna  of  democracy,  and  an  Increasingly  ao- 
phlsticated  populace  has  Intensified  de- 
tn^ntim  for  ref oim. 

On  11/14/M.  the  Oovemment  made  a  drar 
matic  move  toward  lifting  the  permanent 
atate  of  martial  law.  Opposition  forces  have 
simultaneously  prtased  to  form  an  opposi- 
tion party  to  compete  with  the  dominance 
of  the  ruling  Nationalist  Party.  Open  equal 
opportunity  has  generated  both  inteUectual 
and  poUtlcal  freedom,  associated  with  de- 
mocracy. On  10/7/M.  President  Chiang 
JIng-guo  declared  that  the  Oovemment 
would  soon  propose  lifting  emergency  de- 
crees, or  "martial  law".  In  an  interview  with 
the  Pott,  be  sUted  "a  long  standing  desire 
to  democratise  and  Improve  economic  condi- 
tions has  led  to  this  decision". 

As  for  the  formation  of  new  poUtlcal  par- 
ties, one  should  examine  the  poUtlcal  proc- 
ess. especiaUy  elections,  since  1080.  For  the 
past  six  years,  there's  been  strong  party 
competition  In  elections.  The  opposition 
Progieaatve  Party  won  23%  of  Taiwan's  leg- 
islative elections  last  November.  For  a  party 
not  yet  formally  recognized,  that  was  an  un- 
expected strong  support.  StlU.  the  Govern- 
ment remains  firmly  in  charge.  The  forma- 
tion of  opposition  poUUcal  parties  will  not 
only  enhance  poUtical  competitiveness,  but 
also  will  make  the  ruling  party  more  ac- 
countable. What  has  changed  now  is  the 
President  has  determined  that  democratiza- 
tion Is  a  positive  response  both  to  the  PRC 
threat  and  to  domestic  unity.  If  democrati- 
zation Is  best  for  Taiwan's  economic  health, 
and  poUtical  stabiUty  is  better  In  the  long 
run.  cautious  Uberallsation  and  the  gradual 
change  In  political  development  In  the  ROC 
deserves  support  and  to  be  regarded  as  a  ra- 
tional and  operational  model  for  aU  develop- 
ing natlona.  Thank  you. 

Hahk.  We  have  someone  here  who  Is  emi- 
nently qualified  to  speak  on  this  relation- 
ship between  economics  aitd  poUtlcs:  the 
Honorable  Oale  ICcOee. 

There  are  many  Third  Worlds,  with  dif- 
ferent   historical    rooU.    different    experi- 
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enoes.  different  levels  of  development  and 
different  problems.  In  Latin  America,  for 
example,  only  two  countries  technically 
qualified  as  Third  World:  Belize  and  HaiU. 
The  others  are  aU  advanced  Third  World 
nations.  Whenever  their  representatives 
(from  BrasU.  Argentina,  etc.)  attend  Third 
World  meetings,  they  leave  early,  because 
they  discover  that  their  own  priorities  are 
not  being  discussed.  They  have  an  advanced 
Third  World  status,  and  it  is  important  that 
we  understand  this. 

I  think  Taiwan  Is  beat  thought  of  aa  a 
striving,  independent  nation,  not  as  a 
former  Mainland  Chinese  power  waiting  to 
go  home.  Tour  suoceaaea  can  serve  as  an  Ui- 
sptratlon  to  many  nations  throughout  the 
world. 

Hahm.  Prof.  Serapaio.  as  a  scholar  and  a 
patriot  who  worked  for  years  to  free  Mo- 
aamblque  from  Portuguese  colonial  rule, 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  apply  some  previ- 
ous remarks  to  Africa: 

SgBAPAio.  The  regime  ruling  my  country, 
llocambique,  has  not  provided  stability  or 
economic  progress  or  democracy.  Mozam 
bique  has  gone  backwards,  not  forward. 

Most  of  the  people  are  farmers.  They 
fought  for  independence  so  that  they  could 
have  their  own  farms,  produce  what  they 
wished.  Uve  where  they  wished.  Instead.  In 
the  name  of  "building  socialism."  they  are 
now  forced  to  Uve  on  state  farms.  What  dif- 
ference does  it  make  to  them  whether  It  is 
the  Portuguese  or  their  own  leaders  who  are 
forcing  them  to  live  In  a  certain  place,  or  to 
do  a  certain  thing?  It  Is  still  oppression. 

Marxist  Ideas  are  foreign  to  African  tradi- 
tions. The  attempts  of  Mosambiquan  and 
other  Marxist  leaders  to  Impose  these  Ideas 
and  methods  on  Africans  has  caused  great 
instabUity  In  my  country  and  In  others,  and 
has  prevented  economic  growth  and  the  de- 
velopment of  democratic  Institutions. 

Dr.  Chen  has  pointed  out  the  importance 
of  education  in  development.  There  are 
many  Mozamblquans  with  higher  degrees 
from  American  universities  who  would  like 
to  serve  their  country.  But  the  Oovemment 
claims  that  American-educated  people  are 
"dangerous"  or  subversive."  This  terrible 
waste  of  human  resources,  combined  with 
the  mismanagement  of  materisl  resources, 
has  contributed  to  the  disastrous  economic 
and  social  problems  which  are  destroying 
the  country. 

Harh.  In  sum.  you  have  stated  that  Mo- 
zambique has  followed  many  poUcies  totaUy 
opposed  to  those  foUowed  in  Taiwan— and 
with  opposite  results. 

Mr.  Woronoff.  you  are  best  known  as  the 
author  of  "The  Japan  Syndrome"  and 
"Asia's  'Miracle'  Economies. "  but  you  are 
also  an  African  expert  remembered  for 
"West  African  Wager,"  describing  the  l>et 
between  the  presidents  of  Ghana  and  the 
Ivory  Coast  as  to  which  system,  socialism  or 
free  enterprise,  would  be  most  successful. 
Would  you  like  to  summarize  today's  discus- 
sion? 

WoRONOpr.  I'd  rather  bring  us  t>ack  to  the 
origin  of  today's  debate. 

Obviously,  we  wouldn't  be  talking  about 
alternatives  if  we  were  happy  with  what  we 
had.  We  wouldn't  be  looldng  for  models 
unless  we  needed  them.  One  of  the  frighten- 
ing phenomena  of  the  last  few  decades  has 
been  the  extraordinary  failure  of  Imagina- 
tion and  Intelligence  to  bring  about  develop- 
ment In  the  developing  countries. 

Because  9/  lOths  of  all  counties  have  lieen 
failures,  it  Is  Important  for  these  few  suc- 
cess stories  to  show  us  that  success  is  possi- 
ble, that  there  are  other  things  that  can  be 
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done  to  Improve  the  economic  situation. 
The  country  we  refer  to  here  is  the  ROC.  It 
is  among  the  smaU  group  of  countries  In  the 
same  geographic  region:  South  Korea.  Hong 
Kong,  and  Singapore  (plus  Japan).  Japan  is 
for  many  a  predeceaaor.  But  (xldly  enough, 
they  have  done  an  even  t>etter  Job  than 
Japan,  so  I  would  refer  to  these  four  coun- 
tries as  potential  models  for  the  Third 
World.  They've  managed  to  achieve  10-12% 
growth  over  long  periods  of  time,  serveral 
decades.  Korea.  Taiwan,  and  Hong  Kong 
will  be  doing  10%  growth  this  year.  whUe  ev- 
eryone else  is  down  at  the  1-2%  level.  So  we 
do  have  these  oountrtea  that  are  such  suc- 
ceam.  they've  earned  nicknames:  SmaU 
Tigers.  Uttle  Tigers.  Miracles. 

They  didn't  succeed  because  of  natural  re- 
sources, or  endowment  received.  They  didn't 
succeed  because  of  financial  assistance  from 
the  UwS.  or  elsewhere.  They  succeeded  be- 
cause of  a  combination  of  two  things.  First, 
vUX  (of  both  the  government  and  the 
people).  We've  had  references  to  stabUity, 
stable,  strong  governments.  That's  only  % 
the  story.  There  are  strong  governments  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  which  give  more 
than  enough  direction  to  the  people,  and 
there's  been  no  economic  progress  there. 
Certainly  the  governments  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  PRC.  Mozambique,  or  elsewhere 
are  adequately  strong.  But  that  hasn't 
helped.  The  lead  of  the  government  miist  be 
accepted  and  followed  by  the  people.  The 
people  must  wlU  it  as  weU.  They  must  want 
to  work,  not  t>e  forced  to  work.  You  can 
force  people  to  work,  but  you  can't  force 
them  to  work  intelligently,  to  seize  initia- 
tive, to  show  imagination.  There  can  be  no 
success  anywhere  If  the  people  don't  cooper- 
ate. In  those  countries  with  cooperation,  it's 
t>ecause  there  was  economic  growth  which 
they  wanted.  They  were  not  always  satisfied 
with  the  situation,  but  there  was  tradeoff  of 
economic  progress  for  absolute  political 
stagnation. 

They  also  realized  that  agriculture  had  to 
be  stimulated  first.  You  can't  develop  indus- 
try unless  you  develop  agriculture  first.  A 
primary  step  for  this  was  land  reform,  plus 
intelligent  expansion  projects  so  as  to  have 
educated  farmers  making  better  use  of  the 
land.  Then  you  have  to  have  industry,  start- 
ing small  and  moving  to  heavy,  capital-in- 
tensive industry.  Even  that  is  not  enough, 
because  these  are  limited,  small  countries 
with  large  populations  with  small  Incomes, 
so  that  there's  not  a  sufficiently  large 
market.  They  could  never  have  gotten  for- 
ward without  what  seems  to  be  the  key  to 
their  strategy:  export-orientation. 

If  Taiwan  had  continued  to  produce  g(x>ds 
for  Taiwan,  it  never  would  have  gotten  very 
far.  They  had  to  export  to  make  use  of  their 
competitive  advantage,  masses  of  labor,  to 
produce  for  other  countries  rich  enough  to 
pay  for  it.  It  is  the  development  of  exports 
which  stimulated  industry,  which  in  tum 
stimulated  the  economy.  Exports  led  to  a 
30%  growth  in  Industry,  which  led  to  a  10% 
growth  in  the  economy. 

Exports  was  in  many  ways  the  key.  I  said 
this  wasn't  a  miracle,  these  are  not  Innately 
export  economies.  (Hong  Kong  and  Singa- 
pore, yes.  They're  old  trading  centers,  mld- 
(Ueman  for  a  long  time.)  But  Taiwan  and 
Korea  have  emerged,  with  little  practice. 
Uttle  knowledge  and  trade  deficits.  So  aU 
these  things  are  to  be  learned. 

The  important  thing  is  that  these  repre- 
sent achievements  where  everybody  else 
faUed.  The  other  Important  thing  Is  that 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  Inherent  to  any 
of  these  coimtries  which  no  other  country 
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baa.  can  earn,  or  can  borrow.  These  are 
things  that  other  oountrtea  can  do.  which 
meaiM  that  if  they  did  them,  there  are  rea^ 
aona  to  believe  that  other  oountrtea  could 
develop  aa  well;  that  instead  of  having  1/ 
10th  Buooeed  and  9/ 10th  faU  by  the  wayside, 
we  might  conceivably  reach  a  situation 
where  there  wiU  be  10-15-20  truly  developed 
natlona  who  couid  start  transforming  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Hahh.  We  need  to  follow  this  meeting 
with  others.  There  is  much  to  be  learned 
from  the  success  stories  of  the  ROC  and 
othm  that  can  be  appUed  to  the  Third 
World. 


ACID  RAIN  THREATENS  HUMAN 
HEALTH 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OFmw  jaasxT 

ni  THE  Honss  or  rbfrbsbhtattvis 

Thunday.  May  2S,  1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Spaakgr.  we  know  that 
a(ad  rain  is  damaging  our  Nation's  strMms, 
lakes,  rivers,  and  forests.  Ten  years  ago.  acad 
rMn  was  a  problem  tor  sdentists  and  theo- 
riats.  There  is  now  no  doubt  that  add  rain  has 
dami^iad  our  envirorwnenL 

EsUmates  indkxte  that  over  18  percent  of 
the  lakes  and  21  percent  of  the  stream  miles 
in  the  eastern  Unrted  States  have  been  irrevo- 
cably altered  and  that  another  37  percent  of 
the  lakes  and  21  percent  of  the  streams  are 
at  riek  of  permanent  change.  Our  Nation's 
9.000  lakes  and  50.00  miles  of  streams  are  at 
stake  because  of  higher  sulfur  dkMide  and  ni- 
trogen oxide  emissions.  The  threat  of  acid  rain 
ia  also  quickly  spreading  to  the  Western 
States. 

I  wouW  like  to  focus  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues on  a  little-known  but  exceedingly  Im- 
portant aspect  of  the  acid  rain  problem.  Re- 
cently, scientists  and  health  professionais 
Itave  begun  fcxxising  or\  tt>e  effects  of  the  pol- 
lutants which  cause  acxj  rain  on  human 
heaNh.  I  was  distressed  to  learn  that  current 
levels  of  acid  air  polkjtion  are  also  damaging 
the  respiratory  system  of  humar)s  and.  in  par- 
tkxjlar.  are  taking  their  heaviest  toll  on  our 
chiMren. 

tt  is  estimated  that  add  rain  is  probably  the 
third  leading  cause  of  lung  disease  after 
active  smoking  arxl  passive  smoking.  A  recent 
Oflk»  of  Technology  Assessment  report  indi- 
cated ttwt  50,000  premature  deaths  annually 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  may  result 
from  pollutants  whtdi  cause  ackl  rain.  Add 
rain  is  also  permeating  our  water  sources.  By 
makir>g  ttits  water  more  acidic,  acid  rain  in- 
creases the  leaching  of  sucti  toxK  substances 
as  lead,  cadmium,  asbestos,  and  akiminum 
into  ttie  drinkir>g  water. 

Clearly,  we  must  act  to  address  the  problem 
of  add  rain  and  ozone  pottution  In  a  compre- 
hensive fashion.  For  a  number  of  years,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  [EPA]  has 
been  content  to  simply  research  the  problem 
without  putting  forth  any  solutions.  The  more 
we  delay  by  leaving  add  rain  indefinitely  under 
EPA's  microscope,  the  worse  consequences 
WW  become. 

We  have  the  evklence  and  sufficient  re- 
search to  prove  that  high  Sd  and  NO,  emis- 
aiong     have     already     caueed     ineparabie 
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damage  to  our  Nation's  environmentai  re- 
sourcM.  We  alao  have  evidenoe  that  theee 
pollutants  are  damaging  our  health.  We  muat 
now  take  the  step  and  move  fonvard  and  im- 
plement plans  to  reduce  theee  emiaakxw  and 
save  our  environment  from  further  deetructkxi. 

As  one  who  has  been  very  acUve  in  protect- 
ing our  envirorvnerrt,  I  have  oooponeored  for  a 
number  of  yeers  legiaialkx)  to  reduce  SOi  and 
NO,  emieaions  This  legialation  has  addreeeed 
the  problem  of  add  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner.  Although  I  am  disappointed  that  suc- 
cessive Congreaees  have  failed  to  enact  this 
legislatton,  I  hope  that  the  100th  Congrses  wM 
take  these  vital  stape  to  protect  our  people 
and  our  natural  resources. 

I  wouM  like  to  commend  ttie  foNowing  arti- 
de  from  a   recent  issue  of  Environmentai 
Action  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Acid  Rahi  Is  Kiluwo  Mori  Thau  Lakb  and 
Taacs 

The  rap  for  killing  lakes,  streams  and 
their  dependent  fish  life  has  been  hung 
firmly  around  add  rain'a  necdL  Acid  rain  has 
also  been  churged  with  killing  trees,  the 
phenomenon  of  "forest  (Ueback"  that  the 
Oermans  caU  WaUUterben. 

But  acid  rain  has  yet  to  l>e  indicted  on 
perhaps  Its  most  insiiUous  offense:  Add  rain 
is  a  health  hazard. 

For  humans,  the  worry  is  not  the  addle 
rain  itself,  though  you  probably  wouldn't 
want  to  have  been  in  Wheeling.  W.V.  when 
rain  as  aci(Uc  as  battery  add  feU,  or  in  JacA- 
sonviUe.  Fla..  when  addle  rain  dissolved  the 
paint  on  2.000  imported  BMWa 

Rather,  scientists  and  health  professionals 
worry  about  two  more  dangerous  effects  of 
add  rain: 

The  air  poUutants  that  cause  add  rain- 
often  caUed  "acid  rain  precursors"— harm 
humans.  They  assault  the  respiratory  sys- 
tems of  healthy  adults  and  take  their  heavi- 
est toU  on  the  most  vulnerable— chUdren. 
the  elderly  and  those  who  already  have 
asthma  and  bronchitis. 

In  addition,  add  precipitation  has  been 
shown  to  acidify  water,  increasing  the  leach- 
Uig  of  toxic  substances  like  lead,  cadmium, 
asbestos  and  aliuninum  from  soU  and  water 
pipes  into  drinking  water. 

Fran  DuMeUe,  Washington  director  of  the 
American  Lung  Association,  has  l>een  work- 
ing on  clean  air  Issues  at  the  national  level 
since  1979.  In  that  time,  she's  seen  (in- 
gress' interest  in  the  health  effects  of  air 
poUutants  "come  and  go."  After  an  initial 
bout  of  hearings  In  the  early  1980s,  the 
health  effects  question  t)ecame  "quiescent." 
DuMeUe  says. 

But  in  the  sdentific  world,  research  con- 
tUiued.  And  in  the  past  five  years,  dramatic 
new  evidence  has  amassed— evidence  that 
points  clearly  to  acid  rain's  detrimental 
health  effects.  Today,  says  DuMeUe.  the 
new  sdentific  evidence  is  creating  concern 
on  Capitol  HUl. 

As  Congress  prepares  once  more  to  consid- 
er amendments  to  the  Cleasi  Air  Act.  Sen. 
George  MitcheU  (D-Maine)  caUed  hearings 
in  February  on  the  health  effects  of  acid 
rain  before  his  Environmental  PoUution 
8ul>committee  of  the  Senate  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee. 

"Current  levels  of  acid  air  poUutlon  are 
able  to  produce  substantial  adverse  health 
ef fecU  in  certain  segmente  of  the  American 
population  and  particularly  in  chUdren." 
Dr.  PhlUp  J.  Landrigan.  a  professor  of  c»m- 
munity  medicine  and  pediatrics  at  the  Mt. 
Sinai  School  of  Medicine,  told  the  February 
7  hearing. 
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landrigan  estimated  that  add  rain  ia 
probably  the  third  largeat  cause  of  lung  dls- 
eaae  after  active  smoking  and  paalve  smok- 
ing. 

Some  60,000  premature  deaths  a  year  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  may  result 
from  sulfates  and  other  particulates,  aooord- 
ing  to  a  key  report  from  the  congreaslonal 
Office  of  Technological  Aaaeaament  (OTA), 
which  attempted  to  provide  "reaaonable  es- 
timate" of  add  rain's  toU. 

Normal  rain  la  allghtly  acidic  with  a  5.8  on 
the  pH  acale  that  measurea  acidity.  In  cer- 
tain troubled  parte  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  however,  rain  Is  30  to  40  times  more 
addle  than  normal  rain,  averaging  a  pH  of  4 
to  4.3. 

The  key  elemente  to  watch  in  the  add 
rain  phenomenon  are  sulfur  dioxide  (SO») 
and  nitrogen  oxides  (NO„  which  la  pro- 
nounced like  box),  botki  emitted  by  a 
numlier  of  human  aouroea.  In  1980,  about  88 
percent  of  SOi  emiaaions  came  from  electric 
utiUties'  burning  of  coal  and  other  foaaO 
fuels.  For  NO,,  44  percent  came  from  cars, 
trucks  and  other  "mobUe  sources"  and  29 
percent  were  the  producte  of  utOity  combus- 
tion. 

Once  in  the  air,  SO>  and  NO.  mix  with 
other  airborne  chemicals  aiKl  water  to  form 
a  Itatch  of  "secondary  poUutants,"  including 
sulfuric  add.  nitric  add.  sulfates  and  ni- 
trates. When  SO>.  NO.  or  the  secondary  pol- 
lutants drop  to  earth  accompanying  rain, 
snow,  sleet  or  hail,  that's  add  predpitatton. 

A  related  poUutant— though  not  an  add 
rain  precursor— is  ozone,  a  key  ingredient  of 
smog.  Ozone  forms  when  NO.  mixes  with 
hydrocarlwns  from  auto  emissions  and  sol- 
vent vapors  in  the  presence  of  sunlight  (see 
"When  ozone  harms,"  Mar /Apr  1887). 

The  concern  for  human  health  is  that 
t>efore  being  "washed"  from  the  air  by  pre- 
(dpitatlon.  smaU  particles  of  these  various 
poUutants  can  l>e  Inhaled  and  laeoome 
lodged  deep  in  the  limgs. 

Emissions  of  Iwth  SOi  and  NO.  have  risen 
steeply  since  World  War  n— with  SOi  in- 
creasing 50  percent  and  NO.  increasing  400 
percent 

Emissions  are  also  higher  in  the  31  states 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  country.  Some  80 
percent  of  the  total  SO>  is  emitted  in  those 
states  and  65  percent  of  the  NO.. 

Although  emission  levels  have  improved 
since  passage  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  1970,  if 
current  patterns  continue.  SO>  wlU  increase 
30  percent  and  NO,  wlU  rise  50  percent  from 
1980  to  2010.  Unless,  that  is.  a  natiotuJ  add 
rain  program  Is  implemented. 

Acute  air  poUution  crises  were  once  aU  too 
common.  A  deadly  aci(Uc  fog  settled  on 
London  in  Decemlier  1952.  Thirteen  died. 

Today,  ah-  poUution  \s  stiU  killing,  but  the 
deaths  are  from  chronic,  long-term  expo- 
sure. 

The  population  most  at  risk  from  these 
air  poUutants  indudes  tens  of  miUlons  of 
Americans:  Infants,  chUdren,  the  elderly, 
pregnant  women,  those  with  heart  disease 
and  the  7  percent  of  the  U.S.  populaticm 
with  asthma,  emphysema  or  chronic  bron- 
chitis. 

At  Congress'  request,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Environmental  Health  Sciences 
(NIEHS)  convened  two  workshops  of  sden- 
tists  in  1983  and  1984  to  "assess  the  sUte  of 
knowledge  of  the  possible  effects  of  add 
rain  on  human  health."  Dr.  James  Fouts. 
senior  scientific  advisor  to  the  NIEHS  direc- 
tor, is  compiling  sdentific  findings  In  the 
fiel<L  Fouts  l>eUeves  that  progress  has  been 
made  in  studying  add  rain's  health  effects. 
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I^U  oonvaiw  Um  aUta  of  knowledse  to 
totaeoo  itMWth  In  Um  IMta.  wh«n  it  wu 
known  tbat  nigwt^-  anoke  ww  hannful. 
but  not  to  wbat  dagroo.  "W«>«  shown  in 
■ntwM  Um(  wtm  tbey  braatbe  ttioae  air 
poitatut  tmnrtl*"— ««.  they  ict  In  trouble. 
W*  eon  sbow  mbm  &tenmtnta  to  tunc  fune- 
ttnn  In  bumoiw.  Bat  we  need  more  ■tudlea 
to  pin  down  the  nnse  of  re^aaMe." 

ChOthen  ore  onMcteUy  at  rl*.  testified 
Dr.  Rlebaid  U.  Norkowlai  at  the  February 
beartaai  on  the  health  eff eota  of  add  rain. 
Naikewlei.  a  pnwtksinc  pedlatrtrlan  m  Bur- 
UMtan.  Vt.  and  pteddent-eiect  of  the  Amer- 
inn  Aeademy  of  Pwltatrtoi,  teatlfled  that 
the  'iiwiedlenti  of  aekl  rain."  epedflcally 
OKme.  euUatea  and  NO.,  "oauae  dlaeaae  In 
chOdren  and  aoravate  preezistlnc  reaplra- 
toiy  ooodltlaiiB.'' 

Puhnonary  illofiaeii  aooounts  for  one-fifth 
of  1^  liiM|<ialliBtin»i  of  children  under  16. 
C3illdi«n  have  mote  acute  reapiratory  inf  ec- 
tV^fi.  ti»M»  edulta  because  their  Immune 
■yitem  tant  fully  dereloped.  Narkewtea  aald. 
and  irrltattni  poUutanta  make  those  tnfeo- 
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Harkewtaa  explained  why  chUdren  are 
mofe  vulnerable  to  air  poUutants.  "Chil- 
dren's airways  are  much  narrower  than  an 
adult's.  The  diameter  of  the  bronchus  at  the 
root  of  an  adult  bronchial  tree  averaces 
•bout  one  Inch:  the  same  brouchus  in  a 
i^nrt  to  about  an  eishth  of  an  Inch.  A  minor 
Irrltatloo  tsiwrt  by  add  air  pollution,  which 
would  produce  only  a  sUcht  response  In  an 
adult,  will  result  In  a  dancerous  level  of 
■wdling  In  the  lining  of  the  narrow  airway 
of  a  chad.  Although  children's  airways  are 
Tm»ii  .  .  .  they  breathe  more  rapidly  and 
more  more  of  the  ptdlutant  past  airway  and 
lung  surfaces  than  do  adults." 

Some  of  the  key  sdentiflc  work  on  add  air 
poUutants  comes  from  two  Canadian  sclen- 
tiau.  Dr.  David  Bates  and  Dr.  Bonnie  Stem. 
Bates  was  in  IifltH*™*  working  on  emphyse- 
ma snd  bronchitis  when  the  1953  killer  fog 
•track.  He  was  involved  in  tobacco  research 
In  the  1960b.  And  sinoe  1977.  Bates,  a  profes- 
sor of  medidne  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  has  been  studying  levels  of  air 
pollutants  measured  by  15  monitoring  star 
tlons  in  Ontario  Province  and  their  relation- 
ship to  hospital  admissions  (or  pulmonary 
conditions  (asthma,  bronchitis  and  viral  and 
bacterial  pneumonia). 

Be  found  a  "consistent"  and  "highly  sig- 
nificant" relationship  between  hospital  ad- 
mlsdons  dtiring  the  summer  and  levels  of 
sulfatea  and  caone  In  the  air.  "Admissions 
go  up  when  pollutanU  goes  up."  Bates  says. 
These  hospitalisations  for  acute  health 
problems  are  Just  "the  top  of  a  pyramid." 
Bates  says.  "That  you  can  show  It  at  all. 
means  alrr*"^  certainly  that  there  are  much 
larger  effects  that  you  can't  prove." 

The  ictual  cause  of  these  health  prob- 
lems. Bates  cautions,  may  not  be  osone  and 
sulfates,  but  some  other  pollutant  present 
along  with  these  pollutants.  Although  he 
found  no  link  between  hospital  admissions 
and  SO.  or  NO.  levels,  the  mystery  actor 
could  be  sulfuric  aerosols. 

Dr.  Bonnie  Stem  works  for  the  Canadian 
government's  Health  and  Welfare  depart- 
ment. She  has  been  studying  what  she  calls 
the  "acid  poUutant  mix"  of  sulfates.  parU- 
des  and  oaone. 

Her  1963  "simimercamp"  studies  moni- 
tored respiratory  health  by  having  1,400 
children  blow  into  a  machine  that  measured 
their  lung  capadty.  Half  the  group.  In  a 
heavy  acid  deposition  area  In  Ontario, 
showed  a  "smaU  but  sUtUtically  signifkauit 
decrement  in  lung  function"  compared  to 
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another  group  of  children  in  an  unpolluted 
area  of  Manitoba. 

Children  in  the  high-impact  area  showed 
short-term  decreases  in  lung  function  14 
hours  after  leveU  of  sulfate,  partldes  and 
caone  rose.  Stem  cautions  that  the  findings 
are  "suggestive  but  not  oondudve."  Al- 
though adjusted  for  parental  smoking  and 
■odo-eoonomlc  sUtus.  the  health  differ- 
ences could  result  from  unexamined  differ- 
ences between  the  two  geographic  areas, 
such  as  Indoor  air  quality. 

The  long-term  effects  of  this  periodic  de- 
crease In  lung  capadty  is  not  known.  Stem 
suggests  that  such  "repeated  assaults  on  the 
lungs"  could  predispose  the  child  to  chronic 
obstructive  lung  disease  like  emphysema 
and  bronchitis  later  In  life,  especially  If  the 
adult  smokes  or  works  in  a  smelter  or  chem- 
ical factory. 

A  niunber  of  other  studies  have  added 
pieces  to  the  pusle.  Mt.  Sinai's  Landrigan 
■ummarlaed  some  of  them  at  February's 
Senate  hearinr 

Preliminary  evidence  from  the  massive 
"Harvard  81x-Clty  Study"  now  underway 
shows  that  add  air  poUuUon.  particularly 
fine  particulates  aasodated  with  total  sul- 
fate particulates,  produces  respiratory 
symptoms  like  bronchitis  In  school  children. 
Controlled  studies  of  human  volunteers  at 
the  University  of  Rochester  showed  that  ex- 
posing normal  adults  to  sulfuric  add  aero- 
sols produced  "respiratory  dysfunction." 
rimiiar  effects  appeared  in  asthmatics  when 
they  were  exposed  to  even  lower  pollutant 
levels. 

A  major  laboratory  study  underway  at 
New  York  University  showed  that  repeated- 
ly expodng  healthy  animals  to  "modest  ex- 
posures" of  sulfuric  add  mist  produced  "hy- 
perresponslve  airways."  If  those  animals 
were  later  exposed  to  air  pollutanU  or  cold 
air,  the  ^mmau  suffered  "bronchoconstric- 
Uon  similar  to  that  seen  In  asthma." 

This  data  confirms  that  "current,  relative- 
ly low  levels  of  air  pollution  can  produce 
toxic  effects  to  the  lung."  Landrigan  con- 
cluded. "These  effects  are  not  benign.  Nor 
do  they  represent  a  form  of  adaptation  of 
the  respiratory  tract  to  pollutant  exposure. 
They  are.  in  fact,  pathologic  effecU.  Wheth- 
er they  have  long-term  consequences  re- 
mains to  be  seen." 

Best-documented  and  best-understood 
among  the  effects  of  acid  rain  are  iU  im- 
pacts on  lakes,  streams  and  aquatic  life.  A 
1986  report  from  the  National  Academy  of 
Sdence  determined  that  there  was  "a  causal 
relationship"  between  acid  rain  and  acidifi- 
cation of  lakes  and  streams.  Surveys  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) 
have  found  that  acid  rain  has  Increased  the 
addity  of  surface  waters  and  shallow 
groundwaters  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Another  well-known  scientific  fact  is  that 
addlfied  water  is  "aggressive,"  which  means 
it  can  leach  unwanted  substances  into  drink- 
ing water.  The  solubility  of  a  number  of 
toxic  metals— cadmium,  aluminum,  copper, 
mercury  and  lead,  for  example— Increases  as 
water's  acidity  Increases.  These  toxics  sub- 
stances are  then  more  likely  to  be  picked  up 
from  corroded  water  pipes  and  from  the 
solder  that  holds  those  pipes  together,  as 
well  as  from  whatever  soil  the  water  passes 
through  befon;  reaching  reservoirs  or  seep- 
ing Into  underground  aquifers— Including,  at 
times,  city  dumps  and  toxic  landfills. 

This  leaching  is  particxilarly  a  concern  In 
the  northeastern  United  States  where  soil  is 
naturally  thin,  rocky  and  addle.  "There  is 
no  doubt  that  metals  can  be  leached  by  add 
in  add  rain,"  says  Dr.  James  Pouts  of 
NIEH8.  "The  question  Is  how  much?" 
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CASMnni 
Add-soluble  cadmium  can  be  released 
from  galvanised  pipe  or  copper-sine  solder. 
Because  of  its  long  half-life,  cadmium  levels 
build  up  In  the  body  over  time.  It  Is  associat- 
ed with  kidney  damage.  Elevated  levels  have 
been  recorded  In  drinking  water  supplies  im- 
pacted by  add  rain. 

ALUMnrUM 

As  water  pH  decreases,  mobUization  of 
normally  insoluble  aluminum— which  makes 
up  6  percent  of  the  earth's  crust— rises.  Alu- 
minum has  been  connected  to  Alzheimer's 
and  Parkinson's  disease  and  some  disorders 
of  the  central  nervous  system. 


Where  drinking  water  is  corrosive,  lead 
levels  have  been  found  to  be  three  times 
higher  in  the  'first  flush"  water  sample.  An 
EPA  study  leaked  to  the  press  last  faU 
found  that  nearly  40  million  people— one 
out  of  every  five  Americans— has  drinking 
water  with  lead  levels  higher  than  EPA's 
proposed  new  standard  of  20  parts  per  bil- 
lion. Lead  has  been  associated  with  brain 
damage  in  children  and  Increased  risk  of  hy- 
pertension and  heart  attack  In  adult  while 
males  (see  "Deadly  lead. "  Mar/ Apr  1986). 

A  recent  study  of  New  York  Oty's  drink- 
ing water  supply  by  the  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund  (EDF)  focused  on  the  Catsklll 
watersheds,  which  supply  40  percent  of  the 
dty's  drinking  water  and  are  located  In  an 
area  where  rain  averages  of  pH  of  4.2  com- 
pared to  normal  rain's  5.6  pH. 

"Nitrates  In  the  system  have  been  Increas- 
ing since  at  least  1960  and  that  increase  Is 
attributable  to  atmospheric  depodtlon." 
says  EDF  scientist  Michael  Oppenheimer. 
Though  nitrate  levels  are  current  at  25  per- 
cent of  the  health  standard,  the  study  said, 
they  are  "rapidly  approaching"  the  limit 
and  will  exceed  It  if  acid  rain  continues. 

The  study  also  confirmed  that  add  rain 
causes  leaching  of  toxic  substances.  "Add 
rain  has  increased  the  corroslvlty  of  the  sys- 
tem's water."  Oppenheimer  says.  "As  a 
result,  piping  Is  leaching  heavy  metals." 

Most  at  risk  from  leaching  may  be  users 
of  small,  private  or  rural  water  facilities, 
which  may  not  routinely  monitor  or  treat 
water.  This  is  even  more  true  of  private  sys- 
tems where  families  draw  water  directly 
from  wells  or  rainwater  collection  systems. 
Shallow  well  water  has  also  been  shown  to 
contain  higher  levels  of  lead  and  copper  in 
areas  impacted  by  acid  rain. 

The  level  of  proof  required  for  scientific 
certainty  hasn't  been  met  yet  on  acid  rain's 
health  effects.  The  level  of  proof  required 
to  set  public  policy  is  another  matter.  Acid 
deposition  is  so  widespread  (and  so.  conse- 
quently, are  Its  health  effects)  that  many 
scientists,  health  professionals  and  envlron- 
mentallsU  say  It's  time  for  prompt  action. 

Dr.  lAndrlgan  of  Mt.  SInal  told  Congress: 
"The  available  data  are  sufficient,  and  suffi- 
ciently alarming,  to  Justify  the  Imposition 
now  of  strict  standards." 

Dr.  David  Bates  of  Canada  concurs.  "It's 
not  Just  trees  and  fish,"  he  says.  "Adverse 
health  effecU  are  occurring  as  a  result  of 
the  precursors  of  add  rain.  We  know 
enough  to  take  action." 

Environmental  advocates  are  hoping  that 
the  new  evidence  of  acid  rain's  negative 
health  effects  wUl  add  momentum  to  Con- 
gress's perennial  consideration  of  acid  rain 
bills  and  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

At  least  one  senator  was  deeply  moved  by 
testimony  at  the  February  hearings  on  add 
rain's  detrimental  eff ed  on  health. 


"I  was  frankly  stunned  by  that 
money."  says  Sen.  Max  Baueus  (D-Mont.). 
BaueiH  reacted  by  introducing  a  blU  requlr 
ing  CPA  to  set  mote  strtngent  health  stand- 
ards on  oaone  and  amaU  paitlcalateB,  and  to 
srt  a  short-term  atandard  on  80i  that  would 
limit  how  mudi  BO%  can  be  released  In  a 
one-hour  period  and  thereby  reduce  "peak" 
emiaalan  levels.  BPA  haa  been  oons^rtrrlng 
aetting  audi  a  atandard  for  nine  yean. 

Congress  Is  not  Ukdy  to  enact  a  one-hour 
standard,  however.  Nor  is  KPA  Ukdy  to  take 
meaningful  action  soon.  More  Ilkdy  protec- 
tion from  add  air  pollution  and  toxic  leach- 
ing Into  ackUned  water  wlU  come  from  cuU 
In  SOi  and  NO.  mandat.ed  by  Ooognas  as 
part  of  add  rain  leglalatlon. 

"For  six  years.  Congress  has  taken  no 
action  to  oontitri  add  rain  or  tighten  up  the 
Clean  Air  Act."  notes  fiivironmental  Action 
attorney  Danld  Becker.  "But  the  mounting 
evfclenoe  of  human  health  effecU  makes  it 
imperative  that  Congress  pass  a  oomprdien- 
sive  dean  air  bill  this  year.  Further  delay 
will  lease  the  pollutera.  but  Jeopardise  the 
health  of  millions  of  Americans." 


PRISON  cxrrs  opp  Soviets 

PROM  "TBCHNO-BANDIT" 


HON.  TOBY  ROm 

<w  wiaoomiii 

nr  THS  BOtTSE  or  KXPRCSKirrATiVIS 

Thunday.  May  28.  1987 

Mr.  ROTH  Mr.  Spagkor.  awaiy  yaar  ttw 
Soviet  Unton  apenda  at  toast  $1.5  b«on  to 
Mquire  embargoed  Ngh-tschnotogy  date  and 
producta.  LWng  a  wideapread  network  ol  high- 
tadtonotogy  anwgglera.  the  SoMets  are  ahto 
to  purchase  mMariy  (aittcal  technology  mat 
benefit  over  5.000  mWary  equipment  and 
wsapon  systems  proiects.  AboU  10.000 
ptooes  of  hardware  and  over  100,000  docu- 
ments are  acquired  annualy  by  the  Sowiets  to 
bwwfer  Western  technotogy  into  mHtsiy 
protects.  About  half  of  the  requirements  tar- 
geted by  the  Soviels  are  etodronka  and  com- 
nwnicalnna  equipmerrt. 

The  amugging  of  Western  technotogy  to 
the  East  has  saved  the  Soviels  hundneda  of 
m«ona  of  dolars.  Capping  yeere  of  pursuit. 
U.S.  officials  have  finaiy  caugM  and  convicted 
one  of  the  Soviet's  most  notorious  "tecfvx>- 
bwxits."  Werner  Bruchheuserv  had  set  up 
dozens  of  front  oompaniee  in  the  United 
States  wd  Europe  and  ueed  the  compantes 
to  purchase  emtiargoed  uluclronici  man4ac- 
turing  equipment  that  was  shipped  and  everv 
toaly  dNerted  to  the  Soviet  btoc  through  neu- 
k:^  Eurppewi  countries.  In  just  3  yeara.  Bnjch- 
haueen  sold  6  mHon  dolsrs'  wortti  of  bannsd 
equipment  to  the  Soviets  enatoing  them  to 
eavesdrop  on  NATO  communicalnrw  and 
track  United  States  miSBioB. 

Bnjchhausen  is  now  serving  a  15i«ar  sen- 
tence. WNto  it  is  hard  to  beieve.  this  is  the 
tongest  ssntence  ever  given  in  a  high-tectwol- 
ogy  diveraion  case.  I  doubt  that  the  American 
tajqpayer  or  the  perents  of  our  young  service- 
men at  risk  find  that  15  years  is  enough-  We 
rteed  the  strongest  of  deterrence  to  ahU 
down  these  traitorous  activities.  LbI  15  yeers 
be  the  minimum  sentence  from  now  on. 

The  aricto  talows: 
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Paisow  Cns  Orr  Sonxxs  FkoM  "Tscmro- 

Bamn" 

(ByBfflOerts) 

The  auooeaaful  prosecutton  of  a  high-tech- 
nolonr  anuggiter  who  diverted  miUlmia  of 
dollars  worth  of  defense-related  equipment 
to  the  Soviet  Uocia  a  major  atep  In  eurbtaig 
illegal  ezporta.  the  Juatlce  Department's 
senior  Internal  security  of f  kdal  said  yester- 
day. 

John  U  Martin  called  the  conviction  and 
sentendng  of  West  Oerman  exporter 
Werner  Brudihausen  "an  extremely  serious 
case"  Involving  a  major  Soviet  trade  agent. 

Bradihausen  was  sentenced  to  15  years  In 
prison  eariler  this  month  by  a  federal  Judge 
In  Los  Angeles,  cspping  a  six-year  investiga- 
tion of  a  figure  described  by  U.S.  officials  as 
a  notorlouB  "techno-bandlt.'' 

"It's  the  most  significant  prosecution  that 
we've  had  in  recent  years."  BIr.  Martin  said 
In  an  interview.  "We  exped  it  to  have  a  de- 
terrent effed"  on  other  smugglers. 

Bruchhausen.  47.  was  convicted  in  Febru- 
ary of  wire  fraud  in  comiectlon  with  illegal 
sales  of  sophisticated  communications  and 
mlcro-eledronlcs  equlpmoit  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Cfeechoelovakia.  East  Germany  and 
Bulgaria. 

According  to  court  papers  in  the  case. 
Bruchhausen  set  up  doaens  of  export  com- 
panlea  In  the  United  States  and  Europe.  He 
used  the  companies  to  purchase  embargoed 
dectronlcs  manufacturing  equipment  that 
was  shipped  between  the  various  companies 
and  eventually  diverted  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
throuib  neutral  European  countries. 

Between  1977  and  1980,  Bruchhausen 
shipped  approximately  $6  million  worth  of 
banned  equipment  in  the  Soviets.  Induding 
mterowave  lecdvers  capable  of  tracking  mis- 
siles, and  eavesdropping  equlptnoit  capable 
of  Intercepting  NATO  communications,  the 
papers  stated. 

U.S.  defense  officials  said  Bruchhausen's 
actlvttlee  revealed  for  the  first  time  that  the 
Soviets  had  developed  a  strategy  of  purchas- 
ing high-tech  manufacturing  equipment 
that  they  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  build 
themselves. 

One  example  of  Soviet-manufactured  mili- 
tary equipment  containing  pirated  micro- 
chip technology  appeared  in  1983,  when  a 
group  of  Boy  Scouts  found  a  Soviet  under- 
water listening  device  that  had  washed 
ashore  near  Bangor,  Wash.,  according  to 
one  U.S.  of fidaL 

The  underwater  microphone,  used  to  mcm- 
itor  U.S.  nudear  submarines  baaed  nearby, 
was  found  later  to  contain  advanced  dec- 
tronlcs that  had  been  "reverse-engineered" 
from  highly  sophisticated  equipment  illegal- 
ly acquired  from  a  UJ3.  electronics  firm. 
The  buoy  carried  the  Inscription  of  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sdenoea. 

wmiam  P.  Fahey.  the  assistant  XJJ8.  attor- 
ney who  prosecuted  Bruchhausen.  said  the 
case  sent  "a  strong  message"  to  the  UjS. 
export  coDununity  since  the  15-year  prison 
term  was  the  longest  sentence  given  to  a 
high-tech  diversion  case. 

Mr.  Fahey  said  In  an  interview  that  feder- 
al investigators  continue  to  Investigate  sev- 
eral "spinofr'  cases 

MoCIellan  A.  DuBols.  director  of  the  CIA's 
technology  transfer  division,  described 
Brrichhausen  as  "the  pre-eminent  example" 
of  a  hii^-tech  smuggler  operating  within 
the  Soviet  Unton's  system  for  obtaining 
military-related  technology. 

Intdllgenoe  officials  estimate  that  the  So- 
viets spend  at  least  $1.5  billion  anniially  to 
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acquire  embargoed  hl^-tech  data  and  prod- 
ucts through  legal  and  Illegal  trading. 

"Bruchhausen's  nsme  Is  widely  recognised 
as  a  symbol  of  the  Western  dlvetteis  who 
have  l>een  respoosfUe  tar  "*iP"r  providing 
the  Soviet  Unton  and  Eastem  Europe  with 
hundreda  of  mllllanB  of  dollars  of  export- 
controlled,  high-technology  equipment." 
Mr.  Dubois  said  In  letter  submitted  to  the 
court  in  the  case. 

"Bruchhausen's  network  Is  large  and  the 
volume  of  equipment  he  moves  Into  the 
Soviet  bloc  has  and  will  omtlnue  to  have  an 
Impad  on  Soviet  military  capabilities." 

Mr.  Dubois  said  Intelllgenoe  data  revealed 
that  Bruchhausen.  whQe  awaiting  trial  last 
year,  continued  to  dired  Illegal  export  oper- 
atl<ms  through  his  network  of  companies. 

However,  with  Bruchhausen  In  prtam.  Mr. 
MsrUn  said,  "we  exped  this  has  shut  down 
his  operations." 

Hi.  Martin  said  the  Bruchhausen  esse  was 
the  result  of  a  Joint  effort  that  required  co- 
operation among  several  U.S.  agendes  and 
foreign  governments. 

"We  trust  that  it  wHl  send  Uie  message  to 
friend  and  foe  alike  that  we  are  serious 
about  our  enforcement  responsibilities."  he 
said.  "We  will  continue  to  prosecute  these 
vigorously." 


DANGEROUS  TURN 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

opcauFoairiA 
tN  THB  HOUSE  OP  UEPBJESBHTATIVBS 

Thunday,  May  28.  1987 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  7  years  a  very  btoody  and  consuming 
war  has  been  waging  botwoen  Iraq  and  Iran. 
Even  though  the  death  to!  and  deetrudion 
from  this  war  rivais  that  of  the  World  Wars  in 
intenarty,  the  conflid  has  romairwid  on  the 
"tMCk-bunter,"  relegated  to  bacfc-pege  news. 
The  tragto,  unprovoked  attack  up(xi  the  USS 
Stmk  brought  the  confKd  in  the  Persi«i  Gulf 
back  to  the  hoadfcioD  ami  reminded  us  of  the 
dangers  ttiis  war  poees  not  only  to  our  forces 
in  the  regnn,  but  to  the  security  of  our  oi 
supply  and  our  alies.  With  al  of  the  recent 
debate  sunourKing  the  Iraq-Iran  War.  our  strs- 
tegfc  interests,  the  threats  to  our  aHes  and  us, 
and  ttte  capability  of  our  mWary  forces  and  irv 
dMdual  systems  Vke  ttie  FFG-7  Class  frig 
alas.  I  urge  my  coleagues  to  carefuly  review 
the  foNowing  edHorial  that  appoarod  on  May 
20,  1987,  in  one  of  the  loodkig  newspapers  in 
my  (fetrict,  the  Oxnard  Press-Courier.  This 
commentary  raises  some  issues  about  which 
weaH  need  to  seriousty  think. 

DAHGBmus  Tnaii 

The  attack  on  the  USS  Stark  drives  home 
in  a  tragic  way  the  grave  risks  to  interna- 
tional stability  posed  by  the  Penten  Oulf 
war. 

During  the  last  year,  while  the  United 
States  and  most  other  Western  nations  have 
remained  largely  passive,  the  conflid  has 
taken  a  highly  dangerous  turn.  Increasingly, 
both  Iran  and  Iraq  have  targeted  interna- 
tional oil  shipping,  which  is  nothing  less 
than  the  economic  '"■<"»*«y  of  the  West. 
This  "tanker"  war  is  a  far  greater  threat  to 
the  security  of  the  West  and  Japan  than  the 
stalemated  land  battle  along  the  Iran-Iraq 
iMrder,  which  has  consumed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives  since  1980. 


!#'_..  »o    iao<r 
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XlM  flfl-ffntwnn''^  world  can  no  longer 
•ffofd  to  turn  Its  back  on  thla  voUtUe  litua- 
Ooo.  ntnly  boptaw  Baghrtad  and  Tehran 
vtll  cxbaiMt  eaob  other  and  not  expand 
their  bloody  dt^^ute  to  neutral  partleo. 

Durtaic  the  lait  two  weeke  ak»e.  a  etrlnc 
of  attaeka  baa  underaoored  how  vulnerable 
tntenatlaaal  -»««rp'»f  now  la  to  dlarupUoo 
by  the  mrriin  Oulf  ooofUet  In  addition  to 
the  Inadrertent  etrtke  Sunday  on  the  Anwrl- 
oan  guided  mlaOe  frigate  Stmrk.  a  Cyprtot 
flag  t^^fc**  waa  attadud  in  the  northern 
guU.  the  Sonet  tanker  Manhall  Cbulkov 
•truck  a  mine  aa  it  approached  Kuwait,  a 
Norwegian  tanker  waa  let  afire  by  an  Irani- 
an patrol  boat,  and  the  Soviet  freighter 
Ivan  Koroteyev  waa  hit  by  rocket  fire  from 
an  Iranian  patrol  boat. 

A  larger  UjB.  naval  preaence  In  the  gulf 
region  would  afford  grmter  protection  to  oU 
traffic  and  help  deter  unprovoked  aanulta. 
for  jnatTt"**  the  rtationlng  of  a  VA  air- 
entt  carrier  taak  force  in  the  Arabian  Sea 
on  a  permanent  baeia.  Instead  of  the  current 
intermittent  deployment,  would  bolster 
America's  ability  to  defend  gulf  shipping 

At  present,  the  Navy's  carrier  force  Is 
stretched  too  thin  to  meet  adequately  this 
nation's  commitments  around  the  globe, 
which  explains  why  there  Is  no  carrier 
within  striking  distance  of  the  Persian  Oulf 
today.  Those  In  Congress  who  want  to  deny 
the  Pentagon  the  money  needed  to  main- 
tain a  15-carrler  Navy  should  consider  the 
atrateglc  Implications  in  such  a  cutback, 
startipg  with  West's  already  feeble  defense 
of  the  oil-rich  gulf  states. 

For  American  warships  to  be  effective. 
however,  they  must  have  the  freedom  to 
counter  the  dangers  Inherent  In  a  war  sone. 
Preaident  Reagan's  warning  that  U.S.  ves- 
sels now  will  respond  appropriately  to  ap- 
proaching aircraft  that  display  hostile 
Intent  comes  too  late  to  defend  the  sailors 
who  were  aboard  the  Stark. 

Disturbing  questions  also  must  be  an- 
swered as  to  why  the  crew  of  the  Stark  ap- 
parently faUed  to  take  acUon  to  Intercept 
the  French-made  Cxocet  mlasUe  fired  by  an 
Iraqi  Mirage  fighter  plane.  The  niJes  of  en- 
gagement In  effect  at  the  time  did  not  re- 
strain the  Stark  from  responding  to  the  mls- 
•Ue  attack. 

Did  the  sophisticated  radars  aboard  the 
modem.  Oliver  Perry-claas  frigate  fall  to 
detect  the  Incoming  missile,  which  skimmed 
above  the  water  at  supersonic  speed?  Was 
the  crew  not  sufficiently  alert  to  the  possi- 
bUlty  of  attack? 

Perry-class  frigates  are  equipped  with 
state-of-the-art  defensive  systems.  Including 
long-range  surfaoe-to-alr  missiles  and  the 
widely  touted  Phalanx  class-in  anti-aircraft 
gun.  Are  these  systems  up  to  the  task  of  de- 
fending ships  against  the  growing  threat  of 
advanced  radar-guided  missiles  such  as  the 
Kxooet? 

As  the  Iran-Iraq  war  drags  on  in  its  sev- 
enth year,  it  is  clear  that  a  passive  stance  by 
the  United  States  would  risk  even  more  at- 
tacks on  neutral  shipping  by  both  belUger- 
enta  For  now.  at  least.  Soviet  and  American 
Interests  coincide  In  a  mutual  aim  to  stop 
the  fighting.  This  makes  it  all  the  more  in- 
cumbent on  Wasliington.  notwithstanding 
the  unfortuiuite  attack  on  the  Stark,  to 
demonstrate  America's  resolve  to  defend  the 
West's  oU  lifeline  in  the  Persian  Oulf. 
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NEUROPIBROlfATOeiS 

HON.  SILVK)  0.  CONTE 

or  MASsACHuaaiiB 

m  THB  HOUgg  OP  RCPSKniTATlVn 

Thurtday,  May  28,  1987 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  SpMkar.  one*  tQ0n  I  rtgg 
local  anantton  to  a  tanM*  dtogM*.  nMroA- 
bromaloaia,  that  affacts  mora  ihan  100,000 
Anwficttw,  and  l  in  3.000  b«biaa  bom  in 
Anwric*.  In  my  dMrtct  akxw,  aa  many  gg  2S0 
to  300  cases  of  nauroflbromatoaia  ware  ra- 
portad  batwoan  1960  and  the  and  of  1965  by 
phygidana  raaponding  to  an  infomwl  aurvay. 
But,  dagpila  the  pravalanoa  of  the  dtoaMa,  I 
muat  report  that  it  ia  alao  one  of  tha  laaat  un- 
daratood  of  tha  many  dtoaaaoa  currantiy  under 

atudy. 

Wa  know  ita  cauaaa  are  genatk^aMy  baaod. 
Wa  know  that  it  praaents  Itaatf  in  tha  narvoua 
gygtam  and  virtualiy  avary  othar  ayslam  of  tha 
body.  We  know  that  M  ia  painful  and  dMgwIng 
and  often  manifests  Itself  with  auditory  and 
optk:  nerve  tumora.  But  wa  alao  know  that 
there  is  no  Known  treatment  tor  naurotl)roma- 
toeis,  and  we  must  keep  up  our  efforts  to  find 
such  a  treatment  and  eventually  a  cure. 

At  the  Federal  level,  tt>e  Nattonal  Institute  of 
Naurotogk^  and  ComnHiOK^ative  Disorders 
and  Stroke  continuea  to  search  for  the  cauaes 
of  nauroft)romatoai8  as  sdantiats  have  been 
doing  for  the  past  100  years.  Last  year, 
NINCOS  spent  $1,126,000  on  direct  research 
into  neurofibromatosia,  more  than  double  what 
it  had  spent  in  1965.  And,  nearly  $48  miNton 
was  spent  on  research  for  all  neurogenetx: 
diseaeos.  IrKkjding  neurofibromatosis. 

I  am  plaaaod  to  report  that  as  a  result  of 
encouragement  from  my  Appropriattons  Sub- 
committee, the  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Seonces.  and  Education  Subcommittee, 
NINCOS  has  established  a  working  group  on 
this  disease  that  has  already  met  several 
timee  and  establtshed  diagnostic  cnteria  for  all 
forms  of  neurofit)romatosi8.  in  additioo.  and 
again  as  a  result  of  my  gentle  prodding, 
NINCOS  will  hold  a  consensus  conference 
this  summer  to  develop  a  3-yoar  plan  for  os- 
tat>lishing  standardized  care  procedures  and 
better  mechanism  for  determining  the  preva- 
lence and  treatment  of  the  disease. 

At  the  State  level.  Gov.  Michael  S.  Dukakia 
has  joined  the  effort  to  draw  attention  to  this 
diiioaoo  by  proclaimir>g  May  1967  as  Neurofi- 
bromatosis Awareness  Month.  I  commend  tha 
Governor  on  this  effort  and  his  continuing  sup- 
port for  greater  public  awarerwsa. 

In  western  Massachusetts,  the  Neurofibro- 
matoais  Association,  Inc..  urxler  the  able  and 
dedkMted  leadership  of  its  executive  director. 
Claudette  L  Kiefy,  provides  a  maior  focus  for 
neurofibromatosis.  It  offers  a  community  for 
victims  and  tfieir  families,  assists  in  counseling 
activities,  provides  education  atxxit  tf>e  dis- 
ease, and  support  research  activities,  both 
basic  ar>d  applied.  Ms.  Kiely  also  is  active  In 
the  National  Neurofitxomatosis  Foundation 
and  its  Massachusetts  chapter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  collaboration  at  the  State 
and  private  levels  arxl  with  the  research  con- 
ducted t>y  the  National  Institute  of  Neurotogi- 
cal  and  Communicative  Disorders  and  Stroke, 
I  am  confident  thai  some  day  in  ttie  near 
lulura,  I  wiU  be  atile  to  annourx^e  to  my  cd- 
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THE  50TH  BIRTHDAT  OF  THE 
GOLDEN  OATE  BRHKIE 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

orcAiiFoamA 
IN  TBI  HOUai  OP  ■■PaggBITATIVgS 

mttrKfay.  May  28, 1987 

Mra.  BOXER.  %M.  Speaker,  1  mMton  people 
tumad  out  to  oatabrate  the  50th  birthday  of 
the  QoMen  Gala  Bridge  on  Sunday,  May  24. 
1967. 

Tha  QoUen  Gate  BrWge  croeaes  San  Frar>- 
daoo  Bay  and  Hnka  tha  baautifui  rotNng  hits  of 
San  Francisco  and  Marin  County  in  a  way  that 
matchaa  nature's  beauty.  Graoaful  and  stMaly, 
tha  brtdga  is  an  architectural  masterpiaoe 
wtiich  Mandain  with  an  incomparable  envirorv 
ment 

The  GoWen  Gate  Bridge  ia  the  symbol  of 
the  sixth  Congressional  District  I  am  ao  proud 
to  represent  The  brkige  links  tt>e  people  of 
my  distnct  together.  Many  cross  every  week- 
day for  work;  and  weekends  for  recreation. 

We  cross  the  bridge  north  and  south  for 
jobs,  community  activities,  for  paries  arKJ 
beaches,  for  theatre,  for  shopping,  for  restau- 
ranta.  And  never  do  we  tire  of  tiw  sight  of  ttwt 
bndge  ar>d  the  beauty  and  dyiuunism  sur- 
roundk>g  it 

That  ia  wtiy  1  miWon  people  came  together 
to  cetet>rate  her  50th  birthday. 

Fifty-thousand  people  were  expected  for  the 
bridgawalk  that  started  before  6  am.;  300,000 
people  actually  walked  across.  It  waa  an 
event  that  wnN  never  be  forgotten  and  it 
proved  to  me  wtiat  I've  always  believed— that 
people  from  the  city  and  the  suburbs  and  the 
rural  areas  want  the  same  tilings  out  of  life. 
No  matter  what  tf>eir  ettviic  or  cultural  ttack- 
ground  or  ecorxjmic  nr>ear»,  ttwy  want  to  have 
a  sense  of  unity  and  community.  The  Golden 
Gate  Bridge  celetxabon  afforded  us  tfwt  unity. 

Let  those  planning  the  100th  birthday  take 
note  of  ttiis  statement  arxi  may  the  joy  that 
permeated  the  bndgewalk  of  1987,  permeate 
the  bridgewalk  of  2037.  But  in  2037  be  ready 
for  2  milNon  peoplel 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DONALD  HERT 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

or  iLUNois 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OP  RSPRXSEirTATITgS 

murtday.  May  28,  1987 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many 
people  in  our  Natkxi  wfK>  contribute  to  Ameri- 
ca's overall  greatness  aryj  cultural  beauty,  t)ut 
often  go  unrecognized.  I  stand  here  today  to 
give  you  an  example  of  a  man  wfx>se  accom- 
plishments deserve  both  attention  and  praise. 
For  many  of  ua,  his  efforts  to  overcome  per- 
sonal disability  rival  some  of  society's  greatest 
achievements. 

DonaW  Hert  nvtw  graduates  this  month 
magrta  cum  laude  wnth  a  major  in  personnel 
administration,  has  received  straight  A's  sirK» 
he  entered  QuirKy  College  in  Ouincy.  IL.  in 
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1979.  Mr.  Hert  is  also  legaHy  btind,  a  husband 
and  the  father  of  three  chikiren.  f^ot  only  haa 
he  shown  academk:  excellence  at  Ouincy  Col- 
lege, he  has  continued  working  as  a  full-tkne 
drafting  supervisor  to  support  his  famiy. 

His  honors  extend  beyond  his  personal 
achievement  of  overcoming  adversity.  Mr. 
Hert'8  commitment  to  his  craft  has  earned  him 
the  honor  of  being  named  the  recipient  of  a 
nattonal  outstandkig  acf^ievement  award  from 
RaoonUng  for  the  Blind.  This  organizatran  is  a 
national,  nonpn>fit  entity  that  provides  record- 
ed educatkxvil  books  free  on  kian  to  indMd- 
uals  wtx)  cannot  read  startdard  printed  materi- 
al because  of  a  handnap. 

Tha  Recording  for  the  Blind  receives  about 
$500,000  a  year  in  Federal  funds.  While  this  is 
a  small  morwtary  ariKxint  in  terms  of  a  $1-tril- 
Non  natkxwl  budget,  it  doesn't  reflect  the  large 
ideas  and  vakjable  assistance  given  to  needy 
students.  Without  this  Federal  assistance,  stu- 
dents like  Mr.  Hert  woukl  not  have  been  able 
to  receive  the  full  benefit  from  the  resources 
of  this  program.  In  these  times  of  budget  defi- 
cits and  fiscal  constraints,  Corigress  must  took 
with  care  to  find  sufficient  funding  to  maintain 
the  commitment  to  these  important  programs 
that  benefit  talented  students. 

On  the  k>cal  level,  Mr.  Hert  was  selected  as 
Ouincy  College's  1986  Student  Laureate  for 
the  Lincoln  Academy,  whk:h  is  composed  of 
one  graduating  senior  from  each  college  and 
university  in  Illinois.  The  academy  name 
comes  from  the  qualification  that  each  candi- 
date uphoW  the  kleals  and  exemplify  the  ctwr- 
acteristws  of  Abrat>am  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Congress  are  well- 
versed  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  history,  especial- 
ly those  of  us  from  central  Illinois.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  courage,  integrity  and  honesty, 
who  made  difficult  choices  in  turtxilent  times 
in  order  to  preserve  a  nation.  We  have  visible 
reminders  of  his  contribution  to  American  so- 
ciety, in  tf>e  form  of  memorials,  names  of 
cities,  and  txjiklings  reamed  in  his  honor. 

Donaki  Hert  has  been  described  by  his  pro- 
fessors as  exhibiting  "perseverance,  organiza- 
tion and  hard  work."  WhHe  Mr.  Hert's  name 
rrwy  not  grace  a  kxal  buikjing  or  street  his 
contribution  has  been  felt  by  those  wtxj  have 
had  ttie  pleasure  of  working  or  studying  with 
fiim. 

I  want  to  extend  my  best  wishes  to  Mr.  Hert 
on  his  graduatxxi  from  Ouincy  College.  The 
school  will  surely  miss  the  spirit  and  dedk»- 
tkxi  which  he  added  to  the  overall  academk; 
atmosphere.  I  am  confkJent  that  we  have  not 
heard  ttie  last  of  this  outstanding  young  man's 
achievements. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  begin  by  congratolating  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  as  weU  as  all  of  tt>e  other 
Members  wtw  have  played  such  key  roles  in 
the  shaping  of  this  bHI.  Their  foresight  is  to  be 
admired,  and  their  efforts  deserve  our  strong- 
est support 

I  always  firxi  it  interesting  to  foltow  the 
course  of  tfie  demographk;  debate  in  this 
country.  So  many  artnles  are  written  atKXJt 
the  explosion  of  the  "yuppie"  dass,  tf>e  baby- 
boomers,  and  ttie  like.  Yet  all  too  often  one 
fundamental  fact  is  overlooked.  America  is 
growing  okler.  This  bill  is  important  because  it 
is.  In  fact,  designed  to  meet  tfie  needs  of  an 
aging  America. 

The  "old-old"  populatmn  in  this  country,  or 
ttxjse  85  years  of  age  arxj  t>eyorKJ,  is  tl>e  fast- 
est growing  population  in  the  country.  The 
size  of  this  group  is  expected  to  triple  be- 
tween ttie  years  of  1980  and  2020,  and  in- 
crease seven  times  between  1980  and  2050. 
Life  expectancy  rates  are  also  increasing.  All 
of  these  trends  have  dear  put>lic  policy  impll- 
catk>ns,  and  we  can  begin  to  make  those 
policy  decisions  by  supporting  this  bill. 

There  are  many  vital  components  to  this 
legislatton:  Funding  for  Meals-on-Wheels  pro- 
grams, support  for  senkx  centers,  and  com- 
munity service  emptoyment  programs  are  just 
a  few.  Tfiere  are  also  new  proviskxis,  and 
they  deserve  our  special  attentton. 

It  is  no  secret  that  due  to  the  advent  of  the 
Medrcare  prospective  payment  system,  the 
demand  for  community  t>ased  senior  services 
has  taken  a  quantum  leap.  Seniors  are  being 
forced  to  leave  hospitals  "sk:ker  and  quicker," 
and  so  they  are  becoming  more  reliant  upon 
outside  services.  A  new  addition  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act  will  provkle  money  for  in-house 
servrces  for  the  trail  elderly.  These  nonmedi- 
cal servk^es  will  make  it  easier  for  the  frail  el- 
derly to  cope  with  everyday  activities  like 
shopping,  cooking,  and  getting  dressed  in  tfie 
morning.  On  the  surface,  this  may  not  seem 
like  much,  txit  for  someone  90  years  old  and 
perhaps,  recently  out  of  the  hospital,  this  kind 
of  support  could  be  the  difference  between 
making  it  on  his  or  her  own  and  being  placed 
in  a  nursing  home. 

I  wouM  bet  that  at  one  point  in  time,  all  of 
us  have  heard  from  a  grandparent  ttiat  we  will 
understand  this  or  that  wtien  we  are  "old  and 
wise."  Well,  we're  all  getting  older.  I  hope  that 
today  we  will  demonstrate  a  certain  sense  of 
wisdom  t>y  supporting  this  very  important  bill. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1987 


sPixcR  or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  irrw  york 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKFRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1987 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  i;nion  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  (H.R.  1451)  to  amend 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  1988, 
1988,  1990.  and  1991.  and  for  other  purposes. 


DANYLO  SHUMUK  IS  FINALLY 
FREE 


HON.  LOUISE  M.  SUUGHTER 

or  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28.  1987 
Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today,  I  know  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
welcoming  Danyto  Shumuk  to  a  new  life  of 
freedom  and  unifKatKKi  with  his  loved  ones. 
This  week,  after  more  than  42  years  of  Soviet 
Imprisonment  and  internal  exile,  Mr.  Shumuk 
was  finally  alkwred  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Shumuk,  now  73  years  okj,  is  a  Ukraini- 
an natkmalist  and  vwiter  wtio  has  spent  more 
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than  half  his  life  under  arrest  or  in  exHe  for  hig 
writings  and  his  refusal  to  work  as  an  informer 
for  the  KGB.  This  refusal  earned  him  a  10- 
year  prison  semence  in  1957  for  "anti-Sovial 
agitatton  and  propagand&"  When  lie  was  re- 
leased from  prison  in  1967,  he  began  to  write 
fiis  memoirs  and  on  January  14,  1972,  ttie 
KGB  confiscated  those  memoirs  arxl  arrested 
him  once  again  for  "anti-Soviet  agitatton  and 
propaganda."  He  was  sentenced  to  10  years 
in  a  labor  camp  and  5  years  in  exile.  With 
spirit  unbroken  and  still  confined  to  a  labor 
camp,  Danyto  Shumuk  joined  the  Ukrainian 
Helsinki  Monitoring  Group  in  February  of 
1979. 

The  emigration  of  Danyto  Shumuk  this  week 
is  especially  significant  Not  only  dkl  he  re- 
nounce fits  Soviet  citizenship,  but  never  dkl  fie 
admit  guilt  or  promise  not  to  engage  In  "anti- 
Soviet  activity"  as  have  most  otfier  prisoners 
wtK)  have  recently  been  released.  The 
strength  and  courage  of  Danyto  Shumuk 
serves  as  an  example  to  us  all  of  ttie  suffering 
endured  t>y  so  many  in  tfie  name  of  fiumanity 
and  freedom. 

Let  us  not  be  deluded  into  thinking  that 
Gortwcfiev's  new  polkry  of  glasnost  is  ttie  end 
to  this  suffering  or  that  tfie  Soviets  are  now 
complying  with  ttie  Helsinki  accords.  In  Febru- 
ary of  this  year,  anotfier  Ukrainian,  Yosyp  Ter- 
elia  was  released  from  prison  as  evkjence  of 
Mr.  GortMCfiev's  new  "openness."  He  re- 
quires immediate  medk»l  treatment  tfiat 
cannot  be  provided  in  ttie  Soviet  Unton  and 
has  t>een  disnied  permisston  to  apply  for  emi- 
gration. 

Today,  let  us  welcome  Danylo  Shumuk  but 
continue  to  demand  tfie  release  of  prisoners 
of  conscience  and  insist  on  compliance  with 
ttie  human  rights  provisions  of  ttie  Helsinki  ac- 
cords by  the  Soviet  Union. 


APPRECIATION  OP  THE  SERVICE 
OF  POLICE  SERGEANT 

HOWARD  BERGER 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI VBS 

Thursday,  May  28,  1987 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  tfie  ex- 
ceptional service  of  New  York  City  Police  Sgt 
Howard  Berger,  an  outstanding  member  of 
New  York's  finest. 

Sergeant  Berger  was  in  cfiarge  of  the  Com- 
munity Patrol  Offfcers  Program  [CPOP]  of  the 
Sixty-first  Polce  Precinct  in  Brooklyn,  NY,  for 
the  last  2  years.  This  program,  whk:h  provides 
a  constant  polk»  presence  in  tfie  community, 
has  been  crucial  In  ensuring  tfie  safety  arid 
Improving  tfie  quality  of  life  of  tfie  community. 

The  CPOP  "Cop  on  tfie  Beat"  Program  pro- 
vides an  important  avenue  for  Interaction  t>e- 
tween  neigfibortiood  residents  and  the  police 
department  Tfie  visibility  and  community  in- 
volvement of  ttie  patrol  offKers  fosters  Im- 
proved reiattons  between  tfie  polk:e  depart- 
ment and  tfie  community.  Thanks  to  tfie 
CPOP  Program,  neighbortiood  cfiiklren  once 
again  respect  and  trtist  polk»  offtoers,  and  el- 
derly citizens  fiave  a  polk»  offx»r  they  know 
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ol  th>  CPOP  Pto- 
towwn  to  iwMl  ol  tho 


SQL  HOMMltf 

kith   ~ 


oftwir 

•wCPOPPro- 
PQlo*  Praotoct  ■too*  ii 


tor  fw  wooMi  of  Mb  provwn.  I  Mit 
you  to  Join  nw  todw  tr»  ivprwMkm  of  t» 
outoMnane  woifc  ofSoigMni  B«gv  and  «w 
fbw  oMo««  of  ti»  CPOP  Program  and  in 
«M*^  SoigMni  B«gw  much  MiooMi  ki  al 
ofhiiMurai 


KIU»S  HONORS  WILLIAM  C 


HON.  DALE  L  DLDEE 


jmramwammcm 

Thwrntav.  Mav  28.  IMf 

Mr.  KNDEE.  Mr.  SipMtar.  I  riw  todqr  to 
in*  MOTtom  of  Mi  Houm  to  loin  nw  in 
hono)tr«  Dr.  \Mtan  C  Btomar.  a  rairtng  «to- 
GMor  «f»  hai  8«««1  «w  paopto  of  MkMoan 
Mid  toa  FM  iiwi  tar  mora  twn  tour  (tooadaa 
wMh  Ni  BuaMoui  •ndamlc  and  CMC  coniri- 

biiioni. 

Aa  «»•  in  MkMoMt'a  Smmm  Cum^aaatonal 
DtaMd  wal  hnow.  Dr.  Oamar  haa  aamad  a 
Ina  rapuHlan  aa  a  auooaaatkri  aduoator  and 
•Made  coacti  in  toa  Hnl  ana.  Ha  haa  am- 
bodtod  toa  apM  of  compadion  and  ra^Mct 
tor  hatfto  and  human  Ha.  Altar  3  yMra  of 
MTvtoa  m  tia  U.&  Amiy  madcai  dapartoianl 
ha  ba0M  a  cwaar  in  aducaion  in  1046  toat 
haa  laatod  una  ttw  praaant  Ha  tougM  pfiyal- 
eri  aducaion  and  coachad  many  iporla  at 
^3xtord  H0h  School  in  Na  aaily  caraar.  Fol- 
towino  Mat.  ha  aarvad  tor  tia  naKt  9  yaara  « 
tta  Tactarical  HV*  School  in  FM.  toacNng 
-  -  wd  tool- 


(MAHPERt  praManl  tor  tia  FM  ohaptor  of 
PN  OaNi  Kiiipa:  Nslonai  Alumni  Board  of 
CanM  MtoNQBn  Urtwaraiy:  board  of  aractora 
tar  BndnOub  of  Qanaaaa  Ooimly;  board  of 
FIM  Araa  Sporto  Hal  of 
of  <lraotori  and  praMMl  of 
MAH(>ER;  «id  chairman  of  fta  JoM  MkNgan 
Haart  nnuiialnn  and  MAHPER  CommMaa 
far  "Jump  Ropa  lor  Haart"  __ 

Hoamwar,     (^.     Btamar*a     acfaawamaria 
Iv  iMyond  Na  work  in  toa  laid  of  adu- 
Hto  oonbtoulona  to  puUc  aarvica 
Dr.  aamar  anMaa  m  ;T»«aonallaa  of 

laa."  In  1974.  ha  ama 
toa  Joaaph  P.  Kannady.  Jr..  Founda- 
lon  Award  and  toa  Brain  Ckib  AmhI  to  1972 
ha  waa  awardad  toa  Oommunly  Laadar  of 
Amadca  Award.  Ha  haa  dawotod  Wa  Wa  to  toa 
aarvloa  of  olwra,  tocuaino  on  aiwhonmarMI 
work,  youli  oounaalng.  and  ralgtai*  aanrfoa. 
it*.  Opaaliar.  R  la  a  graal  honor  tor  ma  to 
pay  Mbuto  to  Dr.  Warn  C  Blamar.  a  man 
whoaa  ttaiaaa  aftarto  owar  toa  yaan  hawa 
n  ttia  raapad  of  Na 
of  Napaaia.  and  Iw 
of  «w  commuHy  which  ha  haa  dMotod  ao 
much  of  Na  Ma  to.  Wa  in  toa  FM  ana  ara 
to  hawa  a  man  Wm  \MMam  C 
'  MnQ  In  our  oommwiily. 


To  glv*  Uw  beat  to  me. 

TO  guard  mjr  erary  nalshiior  and 

Protaet  hia  propartj. 

And  tf  aooofdtaw  to  my  fate 

I  am  to  loae  my  Uf  e. 

FlaaM  Mem  witta  your  proteetliic  band 

My  ebll*«n  and  my  vtfe. 

r.  Vw  paopto  of  Floranoa  tawn- 

^ __  proud  of  voluntoar  Ira  conv 

p«iy  Na  1.  I  am  honorad  to  )ato  ttwm  in 
pnMiV  fiaaa  outotondtog  IndMduala  for  75 
yaara  of  awalanl  aarvtoa.  May  Qod  Maaa  and 
protod  Itam  In  al  of  toair  Mura  I 


TRIBim  TO  DR.  CARROLL 
HDBBARD.  SR. 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 


A  FTREMAirS  PRATER 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMrm 


Dr  Blmnar  la  partwpa  baat  imovm  tram  Na 
30  yws  of  aarvica  w«)  Mod  Communly  Cot- 
toga.  Omr  Ita  yaara.  ha  hM  baan  promotod 
mm  phyaicai  aducaMon  inatojctor  and  baakal- 
brt  oowh  to  chaiiparaon  of  phyaical  aitoca- 
lon  wd  aMalc  dbactor  in  1964.  to  1976.  ha 
waa  promotod  to  chaiiparaon  of  aodal  ad- 
•noa  aid  phyaical  aducaion.  and  ha  praaandy 


Ha  la  rtao  wal  toiown  Mou^wuttoa  Nalon 

adwiaory  work,  and  varicua  morto  publcatfona. 
Ha  haa  anootaaead  oommunly  involvamanf 
wNh  Na  own  mcampto  by  holdtog  many  ofloaa 
«id  LuiiBiiltoa  appuliiliiiaiiia-  Thaaa  Indudo 
manHaraWp  on  Iw  US.  Olympic  Man'a  Swinv 
mtog  «id  OMng  CommMaaa;  U.&  CuMgMa 
Spoito  Cound.  Aquaica  CommMaa;  Gowar- 
nor'a  Cound  on  Phyaical  Htoaaa  and  HaaMh; 
«id  toa  Jctol  Commlartnn  on  CompefWva 
Oatouiili  «id  Modfcai  Aapacto  of  Sports. 
Ha  haa  tfao  aarvad  aa  tia  dbactor  of  Iw  Na- 
lon^  Junior  Colaga  AMalc  Aaaodalon. 
ragion  Ml;  dbactor  and  Inanciai  chainnan  of 
MhM^i  Spadal  Olympica.  araa  XIU;  praai- 
dant  of  ttia  MkMgan  Communly  and  Amior 
Colaga   AMalc   Confaranca;   chainnan   tor 
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Mr.  SMTTH  of  Now  Jaraay.  Mr.  Spaakar.  Iw 
Ftaranoa.  NJ.  Volunteer  Rre  Company  Na  1 
wB  uwwiiamorato  Ms  7Sto  AnnlwarMiry  on 
June  6. 1967. 

On  ttila  vary  iiotoworttiy  occaaion.  Floranca 
towniNp  wB  boat  a  gato  parade  and  a  variety 
of  fwnly  orientod  avonto.  The  peopto  of  Ftor- 
enoe  ara  tramandouaiy  gratoM  to  lie  brave 
«id  dedkxtod  membera  of  vokcitoer  Ira  oom- 
pmiy  Na  1  who  hava  aarvad  tiair  oommunlly 
wMi  dalnclon  tar  ao  many  years. 

Voluntoar  flral|^itore  ara  ipedal  peopto  and 
tooe  drty  riaka  to  iMir  Ivae  in  order  to  protod 
Iw  Ivee  and  property  of  ttwir  naighbors.  The 
rieks  they  take  and  the  uuinmltoiera  ttwy 
make  we  deecriied  very  etoquenly  in  a  poem 
c^tod  A  Fireman's  Prayer.  I  biiave  ttwt  this 
prayer  ci«*jrse  toe  dedtoalon  of  lie  brave 
mentoera  of  vutontosr  *e  compeny  Na  1 
Mid.  Iierefore.  aak  that  il  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  ttw  Reooro. 

A  nuUUl'S  PSATBI 

When  I  am  called  to  duty.  God 

Wherever  names  may  rase. 

aire  me  strenctli  to  nve  some  life 

Whatever  Ite  lU  age. 

Help  me  embrmce  a  Uttle  chDd 

Before  It  is  too  l»te. 

Or  atve  en  older  person  fnmi 

The  horror  of  that  fate. 

Enable  me  to  be  alert 

And  bear  the  weakest  about. 

And  qukkly  and  efflctently 

To  put  the  fire  out 

I  want  to  fill  my  calllnc  and 


n  THE  HOVSS  or  UVBiaUirATITB 

1%*nda%  Maw  29,  1987 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Spaakar.  on  ttHa  May 

26.  1967. 1  lake  Ma  opportunly  to  pav  Mwia 

to  a  man  who  in  mora  wwya  ttian  one  la  ra- 

iponaUa  for  my  being  a  Member  of  ttw  U.S. 

My  to(toer.thelato  Dr.  Qwrql  Hubbanl.  Sr.. 
a  Baplat  nMator.  was  Indeed  a  tremendous 
on  my  Me  and  tar  certato  waa  vary 
toward  my  being  atoded  to  Con- 
to  1974. 

My  taller  was  bom  May  26.  1911.  at  Provi- 
danca.  KY.  He  dtod  on  June  11.  1961.  If  he 
wera  Mng  today,  he  wouU  be  celahraing  Na 
78lt  UiliUay. 
i  am  gratolul  for  a  wonderful  father. 


CLEVELAND  SALUTES  GEORGE 
ABBOTT 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 

ni  THB  BOUSE  or  axrassBirrATrvss 

TTtitrsday.  May  28.  1987 

Ma.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Spsrttor.  on  Satunlay.  May 
30.  1967,  ttw  (^aal  Lakes  Theater  Festival 
wfl  stoga  a  gata  parformence  o(  George  Ab- 
bott's 1926  smash  Nt  "Broadway"  to  be  fol- 
towed  by  a  apadai  banem  cohihratton  of 
George  AbbotTs  lOOtti  birttiday  in  Cleveland's 
Nstohc  UnonCtab.  George  Abbott,  ttw  dean 
of  Droadway  showmen  is  parfdpalng  in  ttw 
project,  lust  a  few  weeks  before  he  tonw  100 
on  June  25.  He  is  dkecing  "Broadway."  ttw 
matodrsma  he  ooauttwred  Witt)  PhHp  Oaming 
wid  origirwiy  dheded  more  then  haN  a  oenki- 
ry  aga  ki  oon)ur<clon  wMh  the  Great  l.akes 
Theater  Faalval  daaak!  BroacAeay  proiect. 
GersM  Freedmwi.  ttw  GLTF  artistk:  dvactor 
wB  stme  Abbott's  1938  musk:el  comedy. 
"The  Boys  from  Syracuse."  "Boys"  opened 
ttw  GLTF  on  May  8  «id  "Broadway"  opened 
on  May  21.  The  two  Abbott  shows  wB  play  in 
lepertory  tt¥DU(|fi  Jurw  13. 

George  Abbott  is  ttw  dean  of  Broackray 
showman,  having  aaived  122  producttons  as 
playwrii^  <lractor.  producer,  play  doctor  or 
actor.  Often,  he  playad  a  oombtoatton  of  al  of 
ttwae  rolee.  The  New  York  Timee  reoentty 
pototod  out.  "Just  to  nwntion  a  few  Abbott 
Is  to  write  a  virtual   history  of 


May  28. 1987 

hnu^mt  in  ttw  teat  oantonr"  Aa  Na  woik  at 
ttw  GLTF  daiiMiaifalaa.  ha  la  sW  wiling  ttw 
Natory  of  ttw  American  ttwater. 

Abbott  spent  Na  boyhood  In  upatate  New 
York  wid  Wyoming.  Later  ha  attended  ttw 
Urtveraly  of  Rocheeler.  where  he  played  foot- 
btf  and  first  became  involved  in  ttwalar.  to 
1913  he  went  to  New  York  where  he  became 
suooeestoi  on  ttw  atege  ptaytog  teada  in  auch 
ptaya  as  "Piocaaatonal"  and  ttw  Pultzer 
Prtta  winning  "Itelbent  for  Heaven."  Finaly. 
to  1926  he  had  Ns  first  Nt  as  a  playwright  wNh 
"Broadway."  From  ttwt  time  until  ttw  early 
1970'8  he  was  usually  ooauttXK,  drector  or 
producer  of  at  least  one  Broai^tray  show  each 
eaasoa  His  most  recent  Broadway  production 
was  ttw  1963  revival  of  his  1936  muskwl".  On 
Your  Toes." 

In  addWon  to  staging  two  of  hie  daaak:  pro- 
ducttons, ttw  GLTF  wHI  also  offer  a  3-day 
•ynpoekim— May  29-31— focusing  on  George 
Abbott's  kiYWCt  on  American  theater  and  taa- 
lurtog  many  of  his  colleagues,  inckKing  pro- 
ducar/dkactor  HaroM  Prtoce;  actors  and 
Abbott  dtocoveries  Nancy  Walker  and  Eddto 
Atoart:  lyrk:isto  and  Ibrattista  Betty  Comden, 
Adolph  Green,  and  Shekton  Hamck;  dkector/ 
wrrter  Garson  Kanin;  and  set  designer  Oliver 
Smith.  No  doubt,  ttw  symposium  wiH  mention 
many  of  Abbott's  dassk:  productions,  indud- 
ing  "Three  Men  On  a  Horse,"  "Boy  Meets 
Gkl."  Room  Servkw."  "Coquette,"  "Brottwr 
Rat."  "Pal  Joey,"  "Best  Foot  Fonrard,"  "The 
P^ama  Ganw."  "Damn  Yankees,"  "On  ttw 
Town,"  "Wonderful  Town,"  "Where's  Char- 
toy,"  "Call  Me  Madam,"  and  "A  Funny  Thing 
H^iperwd  on  the  Way  to  tfie  Forum." 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Great  Lakes  Theater 
Festival  will  t»e  sporworing  ttiis  nrwgnifwent 
proiecL  honoring  America's  ttwater  legend, 
George  Abbott.  For  25  years  ttw  GLTF  has 
offered  a  rich  and  varied  repertoire  of  Classi- 
cal ttwater.  In  addition  to  ttw  two  Abbott 
gems,  ttw  festival's  1967  season  indudes 
"Romeo  and  JulieL"  Bill  Irwin  in  his  perform- 
ance piece,  "The  ReganJ  of  Flight"  ttw  worid 
premiere  of  "Isadora"  directed  by  Ellis  Rabb, 
the  premiere  of  John  Hopkins'  new  play 
"Absent  Forever,"  staning  Shirtey  Knight  and 
ttw  Arttiur  MMtor/Stanley  Silverman  musual 
"Up  from  Paradtee." 

I  want  to  wish  George  Abbott  a  very  happy 
100th  birthday  and  I  woukj  like  to  commend 
GLTF  Director  Gerakl  Freedman  and  ttw 
whole  Playhouse  Square  family  for  its  wonder- 
ful wortt  over  the  years  and  especially  ttiis 
year  witti  its  exciting  Classic  Broadway 
project 
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tenlon  from  orflcai  and 
vkMtona  to  tw  U.&8ii 

K  la  dear  ttwt 
ttw  Sowtat  Untoa  yal 


human  ri^tta 

la  happening  to 
Id 
A 


OLASNOST  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  XLLINOIS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESEWT ATTVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1987 
Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  share 
witti  my  colleagues  an  Interesting  and  impor- 
tam  article  vwitten  in  ttw  Chk»go  Tribune  last 
montti  by  my  friend  and  coleague,  Steny  H. 
HOYER,  chairman  of  the  Helsinki  ConMnission. 
In  it  he  describes  ttw  dilemma  many  of  us  are 
tactog  in  ttw  human  rights  community:  how  to 
respond  to  "glasnost"  wittiout  distracting  at- 


trickto  of  freed  ratuaanka  doea  not  mean  free 
emigraioa  Mora  cMclam  to  8tel»<un  naaw- 
ptfttn  doea  not  nsoaaaarly  lead  to  free  arai- 
gralon.  More  crtttdam  in  stato^un  newspa- 
para  doea  nolnwan  a  free  praaa.  Some  dtoai- 
dente  rolsaaad  from  priaon  doea  not  mean  an 
and  to  poWcal  imprisonment 

What  Congraaaman  HovBt  aays  in  his  artt- 
de  la  ttwt  we  shouU  neittwr  reject  glasnoat 
out  of  hand  nor  be  taken  ki  by  any  grand  Mu- 
atons  tfwut  it  Instead,  we  ahouM  recognize 
ttwt  aonw  prograea  might  be  taktog  piaoe,  and 
we  must  be  prepared  to  respond  effectively. 
As  he  puts  it  "We  shouW  matotato  a  heaNhy 
skepticism  about  any  grand  pronouncements, 
wekxxntog  or  rejecting  ttwm  when  appropri- 
ate." 

This  sounds  like  a  measured  and  reaaona- 
bto  approach  to  devetopments  in  the  Soviet 
Untoa  It  comes  from  a  odeague  wtioae  work 
on  human  rights  for  ttw  Haisinki  Commiaston 
means  a  great  deal  for  many  suffering  peopto. 

I  commend  his  analysis  to  my  colleagues' 
attention: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  ^>r.  6. 1987] 

Thk  DnxmfA  "Oushost"  Posxs  pok  thx 
HuMAH  RiQBTS  CounnriTT 

(By  Steny  H.  Hoyer) 

Rarely  doea  a  day  pass  without  fresh  evl- 
deixx  that  General  Secretary  Mikhail  Oor- 
twchev's  new  policy  of  gUimost  [openness] 
is  shaking  up  Soviet  society.  In  recent 
months,  the  Kremlin  has  released  more 
than  100  dissidents,  lifted  the  veil  of  censor- 
ship a  bit.  proposed  secret  balloting  for 
workplace  and  Communist  Party  officials, 
and  signaled  that  emigration  may  be  on  the 
Increase. 

But  whUe  much  of  the  West  is  encouraged 
if  not  enthusiastic,  the  human  rights  com- 
munity faces  a  critical  dilemma:  how  to  ac- 
knowledge the  promise  of  gltunost  without 
diverting  attention  from  the  massive  human 
rights  violations  that  continue  In  the  USSR. 

To  some  in  the  human  rights  movement, 
there's  an  easy  answer  Dismiss  gUunott  as 
not  much  more  than  a  public  relations  cam- 
paign designed  to  diffuse  the  human  rights 
issue  and  gain  political  capital  with  the 
West.  Those  who  hold  this  view  point  out 
that  gUunott  has  offered  Uttle  for  human 
rights  t>e8ides  honeyed  words  and  enticing 
gestures.  Nor,  they  say,  should  we  reward 
the  Soviets  for  inching  toward  compliance 
with  the  human  rights  commitments  they 
signed  at  Helsinki  in  1975. 

As  valid  as  this  argument  may  be,  there 
are  reasons  why  it  may  not  be  the  best  re- 
sponse. First,  reading  the  Soviets  is  a  bit 
like  deciphering  code.  Suppose  the  recent 
gestures  coming  from  the  Kremlin  are  actu- 
ally signs  that  real  change,  though  slow,  is 
underway  in  Soviet  human  rights  poUcy. 
And  suppose  that  OortwcheVs  reforms  are 
aimed  less  at  Western  opinion  and  more  at 
the  entrenched  bureaucracy— the  primary 
mechanism  of  repression. 

Clearly,  the  system  would  remain  repres- 
sive. Fundamental  freedoms  still  would  be 
denied.  But  the  UJ8.  and  the  human  rights 
community  would  nevertheless  be  faced 
with  a  new  set  of  circumstances.  We  would 
have  to  admit  that  some  progress  was 
taking  place. 


As  recent  blstory  teactws  as.  it  is  : 
tant  to  respond  to  Sortet  InWtelliss  ta  a 
ttmdjr  faahian.  Same  sonsat  that  ttw  Weat 
sboold  have  been  more  tiuellii  ^wn 
Jewish  emlgrattoo  reached  an  a  btob  of 
51.000  to  1979.  Maiv  bdteve  Soviet  toaden 
aOD  crave  Utltlmari  to  the  West 

Manover.  we  need  to  ccewider  the  geopo- 
litical power  of  world  poMfc  opinkm.  Many, 
particularly  to  Europe,  view  buman  tlghte 
less  as  a  cause  of  Fast-West  teaalans  and 
more  as  an  obstade  to  redudng  theee  ten- 
sions. To  them,  ifiamott  is  a  sign  of  Soviet 
good  faith.  To  Ignore  this  factor  might  hdp 
the  Soviets  achieve  their  goal— to  isolate  the 
buman  rights  movement,  to  make  us  seem 
lllie  spoDers. 

So  If  snd  when  Gorbachev's  words  turn 
toto  acUons.  the  buman  rights  community 
must  be  prepared  to  respond.  But  we  must 
proceed  with  caution.  However  much  we 
may  welcome  Soviet  reforms,  we  do  not 
want  to  create  iUustons  or  lend  a  heliring 
push  to  any  Iwndwagon  celebrating  the  Joys 
of  ifia$no$L  Nor  should  we  give  up  leverage 
by  rewarding  the  Soviets  with  concesilrms 
that  would  l>e  hard  to  revnse.  For  we  must 
mnember  that  as  long  as  the  Soviet  regime 
is  Iwaed  upon  Uie  rule  of  force  Instiead  of 
law.  Soviet  authorities  can  turn  off  the 
lights  Just  as  easily  as  they  seem  to  have 
turned  them  on. 

Our  approach  should  t>e  empirical  rather 
than  Ideological.  We  should  maintain  a 
healthy  skeptldam  about  any  grand  pro- 
nouiKxments.  welcoming  or  rejecting  them 
when  appropriate.  We  must  make  It  dear 
that  our  concern  for  buman  rights  is  not 
part  of  some  devious  cold  war  strategy— that 
It  is  a  primary  measurement  of  whether  we 
can  trust  another  nation  to  engage  to  toto'- 
national  relations  on  a  peaceful  and  legal 


aUunost,  by  raising  expectations,  may 
serve,  ironically,  iMth  to  h^ghten  damends 
for  progress  in  human  rights  snd  to  make  a 
reversal  in  policy  aU  Uie  more  difficult  for 
the  Soviet  leadership.  It  would  be  unfortu- 
nate if  Americans— and  Soviets— did  not 
take  full  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  ANTHONY 
CHjETTA 


HON.  mOMAS  M.  FOGUEHA 

or  RHMSTLVAinA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVBS 

TTiursday,  May  28, 1987 
Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttw  greatest 
sacrifk»  a  young  American  can  make  is  to 
give  his  life  for  his  country.  When  ttw  U.S.S. 
Starlf  was  attacked  on  May  17,  1967.  John 
Anttxxiy  Ciletta  dki  just  ttwt  A  native  Phiadet- 
phian.  Petty  Offkwr  Ciletta  enlisted  ki  ttw  U.S. 
Navy  in  October  1984  and  was  on  a  misann 
of  peace  in  ttw  Persian  Gulf  when  he  was 
tragically  killed.  CiletU  was  a  21-year-okJ  petty 
offkwr  ttvrd  class  who  had  aspirations  of  re- 
turning to  Philadelphia  to  become  a  pofice  of- 
fkwr. John's  dream  was  to  continue  ttw  family 
tradition  of  publk:  servkw  to  ttw  citizens  of 
Philadelphia.  We  are  deeply  sadden  by  PC 
John  Anttvjny  Ciletta's  early  deetti. 

John  Ciletta  Is  swvived  by  his  grandparants, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Oambroeto  of  Soutti 
Ptvladeiphia.  his  wife,  IMancy.  who  is  4  monttn 
pregnant  his  mottwr,  Kattileea  and  his  sister, 
Mteheto.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak  my  cdeagues  to 


I  wr^M  A  B  «ro 


&#....  »0     lOOT 


May  28, 1987 
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im.  HOVICH  OF  MKW  jraSBT 
ENDOWS  PROFBBOR8HIP  OF 
SPORTS  lODicmx 

HON.  JANKJ.  FLORN) 


oinB 

ntmrwdanh  Mmg  2t.  1997 

Mr.  FLORKX  I*.  SpMtar.  I  «HWM  ■»  to 
brtm  to  •«  flMnlan  of  my  oolMauM  in  tw 
Goivw*  ytn  OTolMr  In  «w  tmtfhf  M  of 
oonMbuiam  and  aooompMnMnto  of  I>.  Mw 
Nonlctt  of  Sou»  Ownpa.  WJ.  TWs  *^  O^- 

I  al  aw  UnlMraRy  of  Norto  Carain*  al 


TlMou^  Mi  gmwoui  oonMbuion.  Vw  uni- 
wmRy  ««  bo  iMo  to  wtond  Hi 
iMWiiriiBi  tn  •  Md  of  madU 
bagun  to  dawatap  ofdy  ki  «w  paM  tow  . 

By  Mi  oonhtelon.  Or.  Novlch  ii  anauring 
t«l  tokra  gananiona  ol  ^Kirta  antwatorta 
«■  raoalM  tw  baal  oara  awaMbto  in  imaa  of 
inltfy  and  tw  baal  prafaaatonal  aiMoa  on  hmr 
todaalwMt  tw  pfiyaical  — rtten  of  modam 


tal.  Dr.  Nowich  ia  dwwingon  Ma  own     . 

I  tw  baal  of  boti  wortda  of 


Whan  punubig  Ma  avid 


in  boidnQi 
in  tw  ring  and 


Aaan  ortwpadte  augoon.  ho  Iwa  brougN 

Wa  fcatwnd  juioatodta  of  bortng  and  tw  de- 
nwidB  twi  K  malwa  on  tw  boMara  to  numar- 

nwaNaaang  vw 
of  bODwra  aRsund  tw 


UM 


Ha  ia  tw  modcal  dtactor  of  tw  World 
Baring  Hal  of  Fanw  and  haa  dwmfitonod  tw 
l|^  tor  tw  aatoMatananI  of  tw  AaaodaHon 
of  Rkigakto  Riyaiciana  and  tw  Naionol 
Baring  SaMy  Cantor. 

Ho  haa  awan  appaararl  batoia  tw  Cor>- 
l^ma.  indudtog  batara  tw  gubcowmttoa  on 
Commaroa.  TiaiMporttlon.  and  Touriam 
wMoh  I  chrirad.  to  taaity  for  tw  craaton  of  a 
Nalonri  Baring  Conwriaaion  to  pratoct  tw 
arialy  of  bOMar*  in  tw  ring. 

Now  tw  aftorto  of  Dr.  Nowich  go  ono  atop 
fiatwr.  Tha  Max  M.  Nowich  Dtatngriahad  Pro- 
taaaonl^p  in  Sporta  Maddna  ri  tw  UniwaraNy 

of  Nort)  Carolna  *■  oon*'|w  *?.?**=*' 
I  of  intomri  nwdUna,  padWrica,  or- 
and  naureaugary  into  tw  (roaring 
)  of  aporto  nwdUna. 
Aa  tw  chrimwn  of  tw  SuboonmMaa  on 
Comnwroa.  Conaiinar  notodon.  and  Com- 
pilitiiniii.  I  urga  my  cokaaguna  to  ioin  ma 
aa  wo  ravtow  lasjatolan  to  maka  baring  aatar 
by  wortdng  tor  tw  waNara  of  bowata  and  attv 

twoui^Kwt  tw  oounky.  I  am  ktckidkig  a  atofto- 
manl  iaauad  raoanky  by  tw  Uiwaraily  of 
Nofti  Carotna  announctog  tw  aatoUtahmant 
of  tw  pralaaaarahto  ri  Chapri  HMt 

Chatb.  Hili,  NC— One  of  the  NaOan'a 
fltat  eudowed  proreaotBbliw  in  tbe  fidd  of 


Unifrrity  of  Worth 

Uiroash  a  gift  of  tMMtt  Iran  Or.  Max  M. 
NOvteh  of  South  Otaoae.  NJ.  a  ItTT  gradu- 
ate at  ttw  XhOwtnttr  who  la  a  prantnent 
mrthmnfff"  aargaon  with  an  atoidtoc  toter- 
aat  to  ttw  phiataal  weD  betaw  of  athtatoa. 

A  iwttvB  of  Newark.  lU.  Dr.  Movleh  en- 
tarad  Uw  omverrity  to  lan  where  be 
ptoiwd  fboUwH  airi  waa  captetai  (rf  Um  varai- 


In  lasa  and 
larr.  Be  reeefvad  a  Oerttfloate  of  Hedk-tnr 
tnm  UMC  to  ItW.  and  eoavleted  hla  MD. 
decree  to  IMl  at  the  Untverrity  of  Louia- 
TfDe. 

Upon  uaduatlwi  froat  Medtcal  School,  be 
I  to  the  Army  Medical  Corpa  to  Fiance 
dortas  World  War  n.  reoetr- 
taw  the  Porpte  Heart  and  the  Bvonae  itar 
mnilili  Ratomlnc  to  Newark,  he  began  bla 
prwcttoe  of  orthopaedic  aorgery.  a  career 
that  haa  allowed  blin  to  pmaue  bla  lore  of 
i,MHltiifi»  and  bla  tntereet  In  atbletlca.  par- 
ttoolarly  boatng. 

Stawe  1M7.  Dr.  Norleh  haa  bad  an  Uluatri- 
to  vorta  luedlfliir.  IncliMllna 
I  phyridan  at  the  last  four 
Olymple  gaiwra  A  dipiomatif  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Oithopaedtc  Surgery  and  a 
Fritow  of  the  Amertcan  Academy  of  Ortho- 
pafcdk:  Surgeooa.  Dr.  Norlcta  la  Medical  Di- 
rector of  the  World  Boxing  Hall  of  Fame, 
and  bMi  aerved  aa  chairman  of  tbe  Sporta 
tii>i1V*w.  OonuBltteea.  both  of  tbe  National 
AAU  and  the  OoMen  Otovea  Aaaodatlon. 

He  la  — r— '•"y  proud  at  bla  eff orta  which 
led  to  the  founding  of  the  Awortatkm  of 
Rliwride  Phyaielana  and  eatabllahment  of 
the  Nattonal  Boxing  Safety  Center,  which  ia 
dedicated  to  reaearch  In  the  prerentloo  of 
aerloua  Injury  and  death  from  boxing.  He 
holdi  membentalp  in  46  aporta  and  medical 
organlxBtlana  and  cominltteea.  baa  authored 
four  booka  and  aome  50  artlelea  on  tbe  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  atbletic-teUted  In- 
Jurlea. 

Dr.  Norlcta  haa  been  elected  to  member- 
ablp  in  the  World  Boxing  Hall  of  Fune  and 
the  New  Jeraey  Boxing  Hall  of  Fame:  has 
received  tbe  UNO  Sebool  of  Medldne  Dia- 
tt«jiii«iM»H  Serrioe  Award,  and  has  aerved  on 
the  Board  of  Directata  of  tbe  UNO  General 
Alunuil  Aaaodatlon.  He  baa  aenred  atbletlca 
from  the  high  achool  level  to  the  Olympics. 
I«at  September  be  was  bonored  by  the  city 
of  Unden.  NJ  for  his  many  years  of  service 
as  team  physician  for  tbe  Linden  High 
School  footbaU  team. 

Hla  gift  to  bla  alma  mater  la  part  of  the 
SOth  year  reunion  campaign  of  his  under- 
graduate daaa  of  1937.  which  wiU  hold  iU 
reunion  May  8-10  In  Chapel  HIIL  In  making 
tbe  gift.  Dr.  Novlcb  said:  "This  gives  me 
great  piramrr  to  eatahHah  one  of  the  first 
endowed  profeanrahlpa  In  sports  medicine 
in  the  country,  and  providea  me  with  an  op- 
portunity to  expresa  my  gratitude  to  the 
Unlvcralty  as  a  former  atudent^tblete  who 
waa  given  encuuiagement  and  tbe  opportu- 
nity to  pursue  a  career  In  athletics  and  med- 
kdne." 

In  announcing  eatabllahment  of  the  Max 
M  Novlcb  Dlstliwulsbed  Prof  eaaonblp  In 
Sports  Mf>iff''«~.  UNO  Medical  School  Dean. 
Dr.  Stuart  Bondurant,  stated:  "Dr.  Novlch's 
gift  wfll  encourage  and  enable  the  School  of 
Mfdk**^  here  to  make  great  contributions 
to  a  specialty  which  In  large  measure  has 
been  developed  and  defined  as  a  reault  of 
tbe  many  years  of  Invoivenient  In  the  field 
of  athlT**~  by  Dr.  Novlcb.  The  University  Is 
moat  grateful  to  btan  for  his  consideraUon 
of  his  atana  mater  and  for  bla  proffslnn." 


May  S8,  1987 

MeonwhOe.  Dr.  Joseph  DeWalt,  Director 
of  Sporto  Medktoe  at  UNC.  aald:  "In  recent 
yeara  a  veritable  exploskm  has  occurred  In 
the  number  of  partidpanta  engaged  In  rec- 
reational and  intercollegiate  athletic  acUvl- 
tiea.  With  thto  growing  Interest  In  atbletic 
involvement,  and  Its  Indusion  by  more  Indl- 
viduala.  It  becomea  Increasingly  apparent 
that  iitiMlilitiatlftfw  must  be  given  to  the  po- 
tential lioMiili  to  tbe  partidpant." 

He  pointed  out  that  there  were  some  2S 
mHlion  Amerlcaoa  hxirt  last  year  while  en- 
gaged In  recreatloaal  activities,  and  pointed 
out  that  for  aomeone  to  specialize  In  the 
area  of  ^lorta  medldne  they  must  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  three  medical  diaci- 
pUnea— Internal  medldne  or  pediatrics. 
orthopaedica  and  neurosurgery.  He  added 
that  there  are  no  reaidendes  currently 
available  that  allow  Individuals  to  acquire 
tbeae  skills  In  one  program,  but  added  that 
the  Max  M  Novlcb  Distinguished  Professo- 
sblp  In  Sports  Medicine  will  increase  the 
University's  ability  to  more  adequately  cope 
with  tbeae  problems.  "We  would  like  to 
compliment  Dr.  Novlch  for  recognizing  this 
need,  and  thank  him  for  providing  a  profes- 
sorship to  help  meet  It."  Dr.  DeWalt  con- 
cluded. 


May  28, 1987 


DIAMONDS  ARE  OIRUB'  BEST 
FRIEND  IN  ALLOUEZ 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

or  WUOORSIM 

ni  THC  BonsK  OP  KsntxsEirrATiTgs 
Thunday,  May  28,  1987 

%Ar.  ROTH.  Mf.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
press congressional  recognition  and  my  admi- 
ration for  the  personal  efforts  of  the  many  Irv 
votved  in  the  IMay  17,  1967,  opening  of  the 
Girls'  Softball  ParV  in  Allouez.  Wl.  What 
makes  tfm  achievement  ment  my  colleagues, 
attention  Is  wfut  lies  behind  this  dedication. 

In  1985  a  group  of  dedicated  parents  start- 
ed a  grass-roots  approach  to  raising  contrtxi- 
iom  tor  a  girls'  softball  field.  Tfvs  facility  was 
finally  dedicated  on  Sunday.  May  17.  Resi- 
dents, local  businesses  and  foundations 
joined  together  in  ttw  endeavor  to  raise  more 
than  $27,000.  Today.  I  would  Wee  Members  of 
Congrasa  to  Itnow  that  the  Alkxiez  Girls'  Soft- 
bak  Park  sports  four  groomed  playing  dia- 
monds, two  practice  fields,  dugouts,  bleach- 
ers, arxj  storage  boxes.  AtkI  all  of  ttvs  was 
txilt  upon  tf>e  dreams  of  a  few  individuals,  a 
lot  of  oortcarted  effort  on  the  part  of  tt>e  com- 
munity and  without  any  furxkrig  from  tf>e  local 
vikage  govemrrtenL 

This  voluntary  and  private  achievement  is 
yet  arK>ther  example  of  many  that  shine  bright 
across  America  as  irtdications  of  wfut  can  t>e 
dorw  t}y  people  of  good  will  wortung  on  tfte 
graas-roots  level.  And  It  also  serves  as  a  com- 
piment  to  the  citizens  and  businesses  of  the 
VMage  of  Allouez  who  wHI  share  tfieir  dedica- 
tion wnth  every  young  person  who  used  this 
park 

As  orw  who  loves  the  game  and  recognizes 
the  great  oontrtxjtions  It  makes  to  ttw  life  of 
every  American.  I  commend  ttw  people  of 
Wisconsin  for  tf>eir  acfiievement 

I  submit  for  my  colleagues  information  and 
review.  tf>e  foNowing  arlkrle  from  the  Green 
Bay  News  Chronida: 


[Fraai  the  Orecn  Bay  News  Chronlde.  May 

ik.ikffn 

t  Ooaa'  Baar  rmsmo  zm 
iaxaam. 
<By  Mike  SnilWcy) 

Up  unta  thte  paat  year.  AUooea  had  only 
one  'M»™«'«««t  to  acooeamodate  a  growing 
number  of  girls'  aoftball  enthuataata. 

On  Sunday,  what  began  aa  a  dream  of  a 
group  of  caring  parents  to  fall  of  1965.  waa 
realtoed  with  the  dedkxUon  of  AUouea 
Olria' SoftbaU  Park. 

And  It  lent  Just  a  refurblabed  diamond 
with  a  new  taifleld  and  aome  new  graaa. 

Tbe  park  now  aporta  four  groomed  play- 
ing MmrnmOm  (to  the  form  of  a  dover-leaf). 
two  prartloe  diamonds,  trees,  abniba. 
fenoed-to  dugouta,  bleachers  and  storage 
boxea. 

All  that  came  about  after  more  than 
$37,000  was  raiaed  In  contributions  from 
reaidenta,  buatneas  and  f oundationa. 

"We  are  proud  of  our  grass  roots  approach 
to  complete  our  facility,  especially  staioe  we 
did  not  aak  for.  or  receive,  village  funding." 
league  prcaident  Oreg  HoweU  said,  adding 
that  a  new  parktng  area  is  "in  the  works." 

The  faculty  represenU  "an  ambitious 
task"  uixlertaken  for  the  program,  fund 
drive  prealdent  Robert  Odmer  aakL 

According  to  Howell,  the  girls'  program  In- 
creased Ito  numbers  by  75  this  past  year, 
with  many  of  the  parUdpanU  feedtaig  toto 
St.  Joaeph's  Academy.  This  year,  the  acade- 
my used  the  facility  as  lU  "home"  field. 

The  dedication  bad.  as  master  of  oeremo- 
nlea.  former  Oreen  Bay  Packer  Johnnie 
Gray,  now  program/fltneas  director  for 
Broadview  TMCA.  Three  games  were  played 
during  the  afternoon,  capped  by  a  minor 
league  skills  contest 

Tbe  girls'  softbaU  program  began  to  1973 
with  a  contribution  for  uniforms  and  equip- 
ment from  the  Alloues  Boys'  League.  More 
than  3.000  girls  have  partldpated  since  Ito 
inception. 

"Tbe  program  has  become  an  opportunity 
for  girls  to  meet  new  friends,  to  learn  team- 
work and  sportsmanship,  and  to  have  fun." 
Howell  said. 

The  current  program  consists  of  four  divi- 
sions, and  340  girls  are  registered. 

The  divisions  are  minor,  ages  g-S;  Junior, 
9-12:  senior,  13-15;  and  teen,  16-18. 

The  program  sponsors  an  annual  tourna- 
ment for  the  Junior  and  senior  divisions.  In 
1986,  there  were  18  teams  from  Northeast' 
em  Wisconsin. 

Moat  coaches  and  league  personnel  are 
parents  of  girls  in  the  program.  HoweU  said. 
In  1986,  about  75  volunteered  their  time  and 
effort  as  coaches,  parent  helpers,  officers 
and  tournament  assistants— working  more 
than  2300  hours. 


VENTURA  COUNTY  HISTORICAL 
MUSEUM 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

room,  and  tw  OU  Cour%  Courtwuaai  Cur- 
lanty.  and  tar  tw  paallO  yaan.  tw  aooto^r 
haa  nrnrnq^A  and  i»ni«tod  tw  Vartura 
Gounly  Htatortcri  Muaaum  to  Vantora. 

Naal  waok.  I  am  proud  to 
honor  tw  Vtotoaa  Ooun^ 
not  only  tar  oltaring  to  tw  cMiana  of  V< 
County  tw  inaat  to  muaaum  pregrammtog  bit 
riao.  and  mori  Importanty.  tor  praaan<tog  and 
intoipiatui  tw  harttoga  of  Varaura  Counly  for 
tia  and  Mura  ganoiaiona. 

To  uaiBiwmorato  tw  lOto  annkmraaty  of 
ttw  oparing  of  tw  muaaian  on  ito  ounara  alto, 
ttwra  wl  ba  a  gate  prariaar  oponing,  on  .tana 
5.  of  'Traaawaa  tojm  tw  Ofcraaae  Colao- 
tion."  a  aalacton  of  Waatom  Amartean  art 
from  tw  Thomaa  Gtaaaaa  Inattoto  of  Amart- 
cm\  »U>orf  and  Art.  to  TUtaa.  OK.  TMa  wl  be 
ttw  trat  appaaranoa  of  tw  Glcraaan  Cotao- 
tton  on  tw  waat  ooaat  On  A«w  6.  Joan 
StauNar  of  Tulaa.  OUahoma.  «rii  praaant  a 
drHnattc  monotogua,  "Behind  avanr  Man:  Tha 
Story  of  Nancy  Ruaaal."  wNch  chrontalaa  tw 
Ivae  of  arttat  and  acutator  Chaitog  Ftaaaal  and 

We  «a  proud.  Mr.  Spaakar.  to  honor  ttw 
many  paopto  wlK>  aia  involved  to  tw  Natoricri 
aodaty  «id  tw  muaaum.  to  partcular.  I  mi* 
to  mantton  ttw  board  of  dtactoia.  charted  by 
Zola  Ruahtog:  ttw  Muaaum  Rne  Arte  CommK- 
toa.  dirirad  by  Ttoi  OIM:  Katti  Foatar. 
uHva  dbactor  of  ttw  muaaum;  and, 
Kattwtoe  Hatoy,  mantbar  of  a 
Venhga  County  tamly  and  a  good  triend.  who 
dta  80  mudi  to  maka  tria  oommamoratton 
poaaMa.  to  tad.  ttw  Gicraaae  aaWbt  W  ba 
held  to  tw  Hoffman  Galary.  named  to  honor 
of  Ka/a  motwr.  EdWi  Hobaon  Hoftowa 

I  wouU  atoo  ■»  to  manion  Ranoaa  John- 
aon.  curator  of  aaNbito.  and  Bambi  Ctarti  of 
ttw  Dooerrt  CoundL 

Mr.  Spodwr.  it  ia  atoans  appropriato  tokwfc 
to  past  Natory  tor  guidance  to  oarant  aftaim, 
and  as  we  atwid  to  ttia  hiatorto  chamber,  ao 
flad  Witt)  moaning  on  ttw  ZOOtti  annivoiaafy 
of  ttw  American  Conalitolton.  I  am  proud  to  be 
^ile  to  trace  the  ineagw  torn  evanto  to  Waah- 
ington.  DC.  to  evanto  to  Vantora  Counly.  i  am 
pwttculwty  gratokri  to  ttw  many  paopto  who 
have  worked  to  make  ttwt  tradMon  real  and 
tangtoto,  and  aak  my  coioaguw  to  ioto  me,  on 
behdf  of  ttw  lOOto  Congraaa,  to  extendtog  our 
beet  wiahea  and  tuiigiikiaiona  to  tw  Van- 
tira  County  Hatorfcal  Society  and  ttw  greater 
Ventora  uiiianuraty  on  INa  hiatoik:  occasion. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OPCAUrORKIA 
W  THB  HOUSK  OT  RgPHgSnrrATTVgg 

7Ti«r»da».  May  28.  1987 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
caH  to  ttw  attantton  of  my  coMeagues  in  the 
House,  a  mieatono  event  which  wiM  take 
place  next  week  in  Ventora.  CA.  For  nearly  75 
years,  the  Ventura  County  Historical  Society 
has  been  serving  ttw  Ventura  County  commu- 
nity. The  society's  headquarters  have  been  k>- 
cated  in  a  hospital,  a  chamber  of  commerce 


HONORINO  THE  RETIREMENT 
OF  NORICAN  BURDICK  OP  WIL- 
LIAMSTOWN.  MA 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  C0N1E 
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ptooa  tottwUMto  ftad  Schoottouaa  and  tw 
oanbal  achoote  of  wMch  ha  aaivad  aa  tw 
adtag  prtnctad  from  1970  to  1971.  Nonaan 
to  tw  adueaton  of 
ad  him  to  baooma  iiv 
voivad  beyond  hto  cat  of  du^  aa  an  aducator. 
Outog  Ng  tonwe  aa  toachar.  ha  mrmi  on 
tw  Boaid  of  Dbectomaf  tw  BETA  and  i 
ofRoa  to  ttw 


aom  raa  manawnng)  aucn  aa  aw  neaonw 
Educafem 


Norman  Bunflck'a  oomnltownt  to  education 
can  tw  aaan  even  more  dearly  by  btei 
taken  to  hto  paraonal  Ma.  to  an  eltart  to  1 
an  intomalional  undarelandtog  and  feeing  of 
uooparalton.  Ma  home  twa  been  twhoet  to 
eooraa  of  foreign  atodante  Irem  WHema  Oo^ 
toga  and  otwr  achooto  to  tw  aurreiaidtog 


Mr.  Buntck.  as  much  aa  he  fat  a  akong 
punnae  to  hto  woiK  enioyad  his  profaaatan 
artd  Ma  aludente  temandoualy.  Aa  a  men  wlw 
haa  80  much  to  give  to  young  people,  ha  waa 
acttve  outeide  of  ttw  educaion  iaU  aa  wol. 
earving  aa  a  Cub  Scout  Maater  and  ooacNng 
a  Mte  laegue  taem. 

N  ia  (fflcult  to  comprehend  a  man  «Mt  audi 
good  intonbona  and  audi  uuiiytatod  goala. 
Namwn  to  an  Red  Croea  inatoictor  wortdng  to 
protoct  tw  practoua  Ivaa  of  paopto  and  ig  a 
hoapioe  votantoer  halptog  twee  ««w  ware  not 
tartonato  to  Ive  a  Me  aa  k«  aa  hto  cam.  As 
tw  UHCEF  coonlnator  he  haa  oommMad 
himeat  to  helping  woman  and  chUren  every- 
where by  raapondtog  to  twir  vary  aartoua 


to  addWon  to  al  ttwt  Nomwn  Bwdtok  has 
dedkwtod  hto  tone  and  effort  to  hto  famly  a«h 
a  towe  tar  hunadty.  Mr.  Bunfck  ia  ttw  fattwr 
of  afac  chUren  and  ivae  hto  Me  on  a  torni 
which  he  himaeN  tenda.  to  unaon  w«h  Na 
dedtoation  to  educalion  and  leaning,  Nomian 
ia  m  acttve  d«idi  member  dewotod  to  hia 
fdti  whk:h  haa  obvtoualy  gdded  I 

Mr.  Norman  Bunfck  ia  a  i 
tor  who  wM  be  graafly  miaaed.  The  educaing 
communily  of  Waiiwtown.  MA  haa  bean  ax- 
tremely  lortorwte  to  receive  al  ttw  toAa  of 
Norman  Bunfck's  labor  whtah  ie  unbdtovabte 
to  ito  contont. 

I  aduto  Nomwn  BunSck  who  oontrtoutod  eo 
much  to  education  and  hto  community.  Hte  ao- 
compWimanto  which  ware  apinad  by  hto  lowe 
widdadtoelton.  not  only  tor  educafton  but  lor 
humeraty  are  imWaae.  Hto  abaence  aril  Iw  a 
great  toaa  to  al  who  have  learned  from  him 
md  beneMtod  kom  Ma  hard  wortt  and  kind  af- 
torto I  wiah  Mm  a  tong  and  happy  latoemant 


or  MaaaacHnaarrs 

or  THE  BOU8B  Of  BBPBBSBirUxivBB 

Thunday.  May  29. 1997 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Spaekar, "  wetadtofto  w  ^^   okiii^A  Rnm 

tribute  to  Mr.  Nomwi  Bunfck  who.  altor  32  HON.  BARBAKA  BOXER 

yews  of  service  ia  retiring  form  Ma  teaching 
poailton  in  ttw  Wteiiwtown  pubic  achoote. 
During  Ma  32  yean  to  aducalton  Mr.  Nomwn 
Bunfick  MJiempiWed  for  ua  ttw  ideate  of  com- 
mitmerM  wA  duOation  to  a  prefeaaion  as 
worthwide  and  cnidd  to  our  aodaty  aa  ttwt 
of  educaltoa  Hte  exianaive  aervioe  to 


WELCOME  TO  MEDICAL  TEAM 


orcauvoaaiA 
Dl  XHB  HOU8C  OT  UWraMBKKTtllVtH 

Thunday.  May  29. 1997 

Mrs.  BOXER  Mr.  Spaekar,  on  June  17,  a 
te«n  of  phyatetena  from  HvoaNma.  Japan  wM 
wrive  to  Swt  Frandaco  to  bagto  ttw  ettt  bian- 
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for  tw  bwwtt  of  Afiwtcan  Mvi- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

■no  oonrausons 
groups     and    IndMdiMto 

•w  oounky.  but  mor*  is  noodod.  I 

o4  Congms  to 

fof  ttw  Anwftesn  M- 

and  to  ^wtgftmn  our  Nalon's  oom- 

lusiic*  and  humantty. 


TRIBDTE  TO  CONORBB8IONAL 
MEDAL  OF  HONOR  RECIPIENTS 


vara  Mra  In  «w  Untad  SMtoo  ««».  diw  to 
•i*  aBOM*  to  radMon  m  tm  1046  atomic 


by  oon- 
Mnukio  nwdtoal  pratiiama.  Tba  wanirwMona 
«■  ba  haht  In  aan  Firanoiaoo.  Loa  Angataa. 
8a«Ma.  «td  Honolulu  during  Juna  and  Ally. 
TY*  yw't  madkil  mlMion  la  aponaorad  by 
MHaky  of  HaaMh  and  WaHva. 


Bomb  CaauaNy  CoundL  and 


RxnMion, 
Atomic 
Iha  cNy  o(  Hho- 


PmWJpmnQ  In  Wa  yaai'a 
Ta«n  laadar,  Totan  Taubotam.  M.O..  pamw- 
nant  bowd  mambar  of  •«  MoaNma  Prafao- 
Urt  MaiJcal  fiaatiiialiiii  and  prnfmnr  fri  Tr 
cMcai  Wwratory  aadon  of  HiroaNma  IMvar- 
rty  Sctwol  of  Maifcfcw:  CNkato  Ito.  M.O.. 
cNat.  DapMbwant  of  Madtelna.  A^wmb  Swvl- 
vera  HaaMi  Managamant  CaiMar,  Htaatikna 
Mnmb  OHuaNy  Cound;  Sanafiro  UraM. 
MJ>..  cNaf.  Mamal  madUna.  HkoaNma<tty 
Aaa  HoapHal:  Kaunori  Kodama.  M.D.,  chiaf. 
dMAm  of  madUna.  Japartmant  of  cMcal 
ahidtaa.  HatlaMnn  Eflacia  naaaarcfi  Founda- 
liotK  Kaon  NariWH.  M.D..  ctM.  dMaion  of 
cHctf  laboralofy.  RadWion  Eflacto  niaaarch 
Fbundalon:  «id  Klyoto  NWiimura.  M.aw., 
madteal  aodal  wortiar  dapartmant  of  raaaarch 
ai^ipart,  RadaMon  Eflacto  naaaaicb  Founda- 
ioa 

I  would  ^ao  Hm  to  extend  condolancM  on 
Iha  daatfi  of  Mr.  Hiroaki  Yamada  to  Wa  famly. 
Manda,  «id  crJaaqiiM  Mr.  Yamada  waa 
chM  of  Via  iwnmadfcal  racord  and  codkig 
aacion.  apldamlology  and  statislics  dapart- 
manl  of  «w  RadWion  Effacts  Raaoarcfi  Fourv 
daion.  Mr.  Yamada  had  partidpatod  in  each 
of  9m  tmOcat  vWto.  Inlarvtowing  aach  of  the 
pMidpalng  Amarican  aunHvora.  Thoae  who 
imaw  «td  wodiad  wNh  Mr.  Yamada  in  the 
come  of  the  medtoai  vMs  w«  never  forget 
,  ftflandahip  wd  dedtealion.  We  aa 


mown  hia  paaaing. 

More  Ihwi  200.000  people  dM  in  the 
bombinga  or  ahorHy  Itiaieaflar  as  the  result  of 
aouto  iniuriaa.  Today,  among  the  more  than 
360.000  Nbatajaha— awvlvors  of  the  atomic 
bombinga— ara  approadmalely  1.000  Amerv 
cwa.  Many  of  ttta  Amarican  httakusha  are 
cttaana  by  bMi  who  ware  eNher  visiting  rela- 
tlvee  or  aMandhig  school  in  Japan,  others 
bacami  natorafaad  dlizans  or  permanent 
reaidama  aflsr  the  war.  Oaniad  medk:al  aasist- 
wwe  by  the  U.S.  Govamment.  the  biennial 
JmMiaas  matical  vWta  are  Iha  only  ongoing 
opportunity  tor  Amarican  Nbataaha  to  receive 
thoroui^  SKaminaMons  (or  long-term  effects  of 
tttair  radWion  ssqxMure.  In  1965.  the  Japa- 
naaa  modkal  toam  conducted  339  examina- 
tiona.  Thia  yew.  it  is  expected  that  over  130 
oxwninaiona  vM  be  conducted  in  San  Fran- 
daco  alone.  The  Japanese  medk:ai  mission 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

ornxorois 

ZK  THB  HOX7SK  OF  RBntaSBrTATIVSS 

Thundav.  May  28.  1987 

Mr.  CXJRBIN.  Mr.  Speaiw.  today  I  riaa  to 
raoogniie  over  50  Congraaatonal  Medal  of 
Honor  redpienla  who  are  being  honored  in  my 
home  town  of  SpringfWd.  IL,  tar  Ihair  oonMbu- 
lion  to  ihia  country. 

Theee  brave  men,  whose  dedkation  arxl 
paWoiam  have  marked  three  wars  in  recent 
yawa,  ahwa  the  mutual  dMnclion  of  being 
awwdad  ttw  Ngheet  medal  of  valor  given  by 
the  U.S.  Qovamment 

On  June  12.  they  WW  cortM  together  and 
ahare  their  ideas,  experiences  and  personal 
trtumpha  wMh  mambara  of  the  Illinois  Vietnam 
Vatorww  Laadarahip  Program,  who  are  hold- 
ing a  dbmar  in  their  honor. 

TNadhmer  w«  pay  tribute  to  the  sacrifices 
made  by  our  Nation's  veterana.  who  have 
aarved  setftessly  to  «nn  freedom  for  our  allies 
both  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East  The  quest 
for  freedom  continues,  and  as  we  have  seen 
in  recent  weeks  with  the  activily  of  our  military 
men  and  women  in  the  Middle  East  protect- 
ing America's  vital  interests  remaina  a  con- 
stant priority  in  a  dangerous  world. 

The  Medal  of  Honor  recipients  will  see  first- 
hand the  activities  of  the  Illinois  Vietnam  Vet- 
ararw  Program.  This  important  program  pro- 
videe  aaalatarwe  to  the  Vietnam  vet  including 
job  training,  counseling,  and  helping  with  Fed- 
eral programs  involvir>g  veterara.  The  program 
is  alao  involved  in  erasing  the  negative  stereo- 
type of  tfM  Vietriam  vet  stressing  instead  the 
leadership  qualities  they  possess. 

The  honorees  will  also  have  the  opportunity 
to  visit  the  site  of  the  Illinois  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  which,  when  completed,  will  honor 
ttwee  wtw  fougfrt  In  that  war 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  t>ehaM  of  the  House  of 
Repreaentatives.  I  want  to  exterxl  my  grati- 
tude to  the  CortgressKx^al  Medal  of  Hotkx  re- 
cipients arxl  to  those  lUirxm  Vietnam  veterans 
hoTKjring  them  For  their  heroic  efforts  on 
behalf  of  our  Nation,  we  shouM  be  proud. 


May  28,  1987 

tfw  foiowtog  summary  be  printod  in  ttie  offi- 
cial Record  of  ttw  day's  procaadtoga: 
Sunmmy  oH9M  m  imtum  dtm 

Salarr 

UJB.  Houae  of  RetH-esentatlves..  $76,100 

Other a.000 

Intereat  Inoome .-~. ~~~ 1.M0 

Rental  loas 6.743 

IRA  dtatrfbation 3.236 

BuatDcas  tnoooie: 

HooOTaria  (net  of  expenaea) 34.060 

8  Corp 14,963 

Total  tncome  —. 66.030 


SUMMARY  OP  1986  TAX  RETURN 
DATA 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  irxw  TOKK 
ni  TH>  HOU8B  OF  RSPinSirTATIVCS 

"ntunday.  May  28,  1987 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yoric  Mr  Speaker.  I 
am  once  again  making  a  summary  of  my  tax 
return  puMk:  because  I  believe  tfiat  Federal 
officeholders  sfwuM  be  forlfwoming  about  the 
sources  of  ttteir  irxxxne.  Therefore,  I  ask  that 


Nonrelmburaed  employee  iHisi- 
neas  expense ■  3.000 

Do *m 

Payment  to  IRA. 4.000 

Payment  of  Keoch  retirement 

plan 3.137 

Penalty  on  early  withdraw  of 

savings 137 


Adjusted  ktobs  tncome 74.471 

Itemized  deductions: 
Taxes    (includlns    State    and 

local) 9.377 

Interest  expense 8.477 

Contributions 2J»4 

Miacellaneoua  deductions.. 1.669 

Total  Itemised  deductions tUlT 

Less:  Zero  bracket  amount «...  tjn9 

Excess  Itemized  deductions ....  18.347 


Tax  table  income 

Less:  Personal  exemptioiu 


56.224 
4430 


Federal  income  tax 

New  York  State  Income  Tax  ... 
New  Jersey  State  Income  Tax. 

New  Jersey  Income  Tax 

California  Income  Tax 

'  District  of  Columbia. 
■  bone  Island. 


61.904 

11.411 

4.431 

38 
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PRAYER  SERVICE  FOR  HOSTAGE 
FAMILIES  AND  PETITION 

DRIVE  FOR  HOSTAGES 


HON.  LOUISE  M.  SUUGHTER 

or  nrw  york 

m  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRCSDfTATIVXS 

Thunday.  May  28,  1987 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  Yori(.  Mr  Speak- 
er, today  at  noon  in  Garden  Grove  CA.  there 
will  be  an  ecumenical  service  for  former  hos- 
tages arvj  the  families  of  the  24  current  hos- 
tages still  t>eir>g  held  captive  in  tfie  Middto 
East  Simultaneous  services  will  be  heM  at 
Notre  Dame  Cathedral  in  Paris,  as  weM  as 
tiundreds  of  churcties  ttvouglKXJt  Britain,  ire- 
land,  and  South  Korea. 

Today  is  significant  for  two  reasorts:  It  is  a 
holy  day  for  many  taittis  wt>en  Christians  cele- 
brate the  Ascension  and  ttie  Moslem  faith 
ends  its  1 -month  Ramadan  observance,  a 
time  lor  amnesty  arxf  forgiveness. 

Today  is  also  \tw  day,  2  years  ago,  wtien 
David  Jacobson,  at  tt>e  time  director  of  tfw 
American  University  Hospital  in  BeirtJt  was 
taken  captive  and  heM  for  more  titan  18 
montfw. 


May  28,  1987 

David  Jacobaon  came  home.  Tarry  Andar- 
aoa  the  Aaaodated  Preaa  bureau  chief  m 
Beinit  who  has  been  held  the  tongeet  of  all 

the  hoatagea.  still  haant  returned.  Twenty- 
three  others,  mdudtog  Terry  Waite  who  was 
negotiating  for  the  raleass  of  the  hostages, 
we  stM  m  captivity. 

Today,  the  hostages'  fam«aa  are  starling  a 
pelHton  drive  calling  on  Sheidi  Mohamad  Hus- 
sein FadteNah,  Lebanon's  Shia  leader,  to  help 
secure  the  release  of  the  hoatagea.  I  wouW 
like  to  aak  all  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
signing  tfiis  petitkxi. 

It  is  too  easy  to  forget  these  men  and  their 
fwnHas  becauae  it  has  been  ao  long.  The  Ira- 
nian hoataga  drama,  played  out  every  night 
for  444  days  on  the  evening  news,  numbed 
the  American  public.  Today  is  Terry  Ander- 
aon's  802d  day  of  captivity.  We  must  never 
forget  We  must  maintain  our  vigH  until  each 
and  every  hostage  is  safety  home.  Please 
keep  them  in  your  thoughts  and  prayers. 

RECOGNITION  OP  THE  SUCCESS 
OP  THE  COMMUNITY  PATROL 
OFFICER  PROGRAM 

HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

or  HKW  TOaK 
nr  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSnrrATlVKS 

Thunday.  May  28.  1987 
Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Kke  to 
can  tt>e  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  tfie  out- 
standing work  of  the  Community  Patrol  Officer 
Pnt^mm  [CPOP]  of  the  61st  Police  Precinct  in 
New  Yorti  City  as  it  celebrates  its  second  an- 
niversary. This  program,  which  provides  a  corv 
slant  police  preserKe  in  the  comrrwnity.  has 
t>een  crucial  in  ensuring  the  safety  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  Hfe  of  the  community. 

The  CPOP  "Cop  on  the  Beat"  program  pro- 
vMes  an  important  avenue  for  interaction  be- 
tween neighborhood  residents  and  ttie  police 
department  The  visibility  and  conwnunity  in- 
volvement of  the  patrol  officers  fosters  m- 
proved  relations  between  the  Police  Depart- 
ment and  ttie  community.  Thanka  to  the 
CPOP  Program,  neighborhood  chiWren  once 
again  respect  and  trust  police  officers  and  el- 
derly citizens  have  a  police  officer  they  know 
personally  to  call  upon  when  ttwy  need  assist- 
ance. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  today  in 
commending  the  fine  officers  of  tt>e  Communi- 
ty Patrol  Officer  Program  on  their  fine  wortt 
and  their  dednalxxi  to  the  communities  in 
which  they  serve. 


KILDEE  HONORS  THE 
REVEREND  ALFRED  L.C.  ROBBS 

HON.  DALE  E.  iOLDEE 

or  MICEaGAII 
m  THZ  HODSK  OP  REPRKSDfTATinS 

Thunday.  May  28.  1987 
Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  riae  today  to 
urge  Members  of  the  House  of  Represeota- 
tivea  to  J«n  me  in  honoring  the  Reverend 
Alfred  LC.  Robbs,  a  man  of  God  who  has 
served  the  people  of  Michigan  and  the  Flint 
area  with  uncommon  dedication  as  a  vokjrv 
teer  and  member  of  the  dergy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Aa  we  in  the  Seventh  Congreasional  District 
weM  know,  It  waa  30  years  ago  that  Reverend 
Robbe  brought  hia  pMtoral  viaion  to  Flint  Lite 
Itw  Old  Teetament  prophets  who  spoke  out 
againat  In^ualtoe  by  kiriga.  Reverend  Robbs 
haa  apoken  out  againat  governors  and  other 
loaders  wtwn  they  were  wrong. 

Upon  hia  arrival  in  Flnt  in  1957.  Reverend 
Robbs  accepted  the  pulpit  of  Canaan  Baptist 
Church.  His  dream  of  aoquiririg  a  new  sanctu- 
ary for  the  cfMjrch  membersfiip  was  fulfilled  in 
1971.  This  was  among  many  of  the  achieve- 
menta  which  have  marked  his  iUustrious  reli- 
gtous  and  community  stewardsfiip.  Reverend 
Robbs  has  led  one  of  the  largest  Congrega- 
tkxn  in  Rint  Ovist  Feltowship  Baptist  Church. 

A  chiW  of  the  Great  Deprseaion  and  a  min- 
ister's son.  Reverend  Robbs  learned  responsi- 
blHty  oarty  in  Sfe.  Bom  in  Little  Rock,  AR,  he 
toltowed  his  family  to  Texas  at  age  5.  When 
heavy  demands  were  put  on  the  Robbs  family. 
Reverend  Robbs  quit  school  a  year  short  of 
yaduation  in  1931  to  get  a  job  and  help  sup- 
port his  family.  However,  his  burning  desire  for 
knowledge  and  thirst  for  wisdom  led  him  to 
return  to  the  daasroom  and  graduate,  19 
years  later,  with  one  of  his  daughters,  in  1950. 

He  went  on  to  further  his  education  and 
skills  at  the  Indiana  State  Liberal  Arts  School. 
Moody  Bi>le  Institute  and  the  Institute  of  Ad- 
vanced Pastoral  Studies.  He  hokte  an  honor- 
ary Doctor  of  Divinity  degree  from  the  Tenrws- 
see  Baptist  Scfool  of  Religkxi. 

He  and  his  wife  Margaret  an  inspiring  figure 
in  her  own  right  celetXBted  55  years  of  mar- 
riage on  April  4,  1987.  They  have  six  chiklren. 

Whether  the  issues  were  religious  or  secu- 
lar. Reverend  Robbs  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  expandir>g  human  dignity.  During  tfie  civil 
rights  struggle.  Reverend  Robt}S  was  among 
tfw  most  influential  ministers  in  Rint  When 
there  was  a  void  in  leadership.  Reverend 
Robbs  stepped  fonward  to  fill  it  sounding  the 
clarion  call  for  social  and  political  justice.  He 
helped  lead  our  community  into  tfie  rtKxlem 
era.  When  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr., 
marched  on  Washington  DC  in  1963,  Rever- 
end Robbs  joined  hands  with  thousands  of 
others  seeking  equality  for  everyone.  When 
voting  rigfrts  was  ttie  issue.  Reverend  Robt>s 
marched  from  Montgomery  to  Selma 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  a  minister.  Rever- 
end Robbs  has  served  with  numerous  volurv 
teer  organizations.  Tfiey  include:  Concerned 
Pastors  for  Social  Action.  Baptist  Ministers  Al- 
liance. Urtian  Coalitkxi.  Democratic  Black 
Caucus,  and  Genesse  Area  Skdl  Center  Advi- 
sory Committee.  Moreover,  Reverend  Robbs 
has  served  as  vice  presklent  for  the  Urt>an 
League  of  Rint  member  of  ttie  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Rint  branch  of  ttie  National  Asso- 
datton  for  tfie  Advancement  of  Cok>red 
People,  dean  of  the  Wolverine  State  Council 
for  Christian  Educatkyi.  past  president  of  the 
State  Congress  of  Baptists,  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Churches  of  Terre 
Haute,  lndnn& 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  and  honored  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  recognize  the  tireless 
and  selfless  efforts  of  Reverend  Alfred  LC. 
R<MO&.  His  spiritual  preserve  has  made  me  a 
better  person.  He  is  truly  an  apostle  of  God 
whose  devotion  has  made  the  wortd  a  better 
place  to  live  for  ourselves,  our  chiMren.  arxf 
our  chitoren's  chidren. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  CONTROL  OF 
THE  5- YEAR  PLAN  FOR  DEVEL- 
OPMENT  OF  THE  OUTER  CON- 
TINENTAL SHELF 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

opcAuroBma 

nr  TBI  BOUSE  OP  RBPRSSEHTATTVBS 

Thunday.  May  28.  1987 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Spetfw,  in 
1978,  Congresa  dvected  ttw  Secretary  of  the 
Intertor  to  devetop  5-year  plana  for  ol  and  gaa 
devetopment  on  the  Federal  Outer  Continentai 
Shelf.  This  past  February,  after  wel  over  a 
year  of  discusston  with  ttw  CaNfomia,  Florida, 
Massacfiusetts.  arxf  Waahington  delegations. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  DonaM  Hodel  sent  to 
Congress  a  plan  which  blatantly  dwregards 
tfie  environmental  and  commercial  coiioema 
of  these  delegations.  His  past  efforts  and  cur- 
rent propoaal  are  so  ii|.conceived  tturt  the 
result  is  likely  to  be  a  continued  attempt  to 
halt  further  OCS  devetopment  in  these  regnna 
until  a  reasonable  alternative  can  be  pre- 
pared. 

The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
Amerxlments  of  1978  required  that  fisfiing  be 
protected  from  tfie  adverse  impacts  of  OCS 
devetopment  and  that  such  development  be 
carried  out  in  an  environmentally  sound 
manner.  Yet  the  5-year  plan  proposes  lease 
sales  in  some  of  the  most  environmentally 
sensitive  areas  and  productive  fisfiing 
grounds.  The  plan  also  proposes  lease  sales 
in  areas  where  their  proxirnity  to  sfiore  couM 
adversely  impact  tourism  and,  in  the  event  of 
a  spW,  wouM  devastate  the  industry. 

Tottay,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  wfiich 
amends  the  OCSLA  to  require  the  5-year  plan 
be  enacted  into  law  before  taking  effect  In 
tfiis  way.  Congress  may  take  advantage  of  tfie 
tecfinical  expertise  of  the  Department  of  tfie 
Interior,  txit  not  atirogate  its  poKcymaking  role 
in  the  process. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  not  lived 
up  to  his  responsibility  and  it  is  time  for  Con- 
fess to  regain  control  over  tfie  5-year  plan.  It 
is  my  hope  tfiat  Congress  will  see  tfie  wisdom 
of  regaining  control  over  its  policymaking  au- 
thority and  act  to  mandate  tfie  5-year  plan's 
enactment  into  law. 


REPLAGGING       THE       KUWAITI 
TANKERS— PROCEED  WITH 

CAUTION  AND  WITH  ALLIES 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CAUrORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPBXSKHTATIVXS 

Thunday,  May  28. 1987 
Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speeker,  yesterday's 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post  pubK^ted  an  ex- 
cellent articte  by  our  dtotinguiahed  coOeague 
from  Indiana.  Lee  Hadmlton,  who  Cttairs  the 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the  Middto  East 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

He  raises  a  number  of  aerious  queations 
«d>out  the  administratton's  propoaal  to  reflag 
Kuwaiti  tankers  in  order  to  protect  them  with 
the  American  flag.  These  are  the  most  signifi- 
cant issues  we  in  tfie  Congress  now  face. 


VYTVKTCfrkMC  C%V  nRiaARITQ 


X//IV  9ft    19fi7 


■^...  ao    1009 


PYTi;M<CTniM!«  OF  RF.MARK.^ 
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Kuwaiti  Tuaama,  OA 
Wm  CftonoK— Am  Wrb 

(Bjr  Lm  B.  Hinnmn) 

TIM  tngle  attack  oo  tlM  U88  Mof*  brines 
into  pfViiliMaw  tbe  naarty  4ao-ywr  VA 
DMal  iwwmn  In  Um  Piiilan  OuU  and  eur- 
mit  UjB.  iMiitlatlnna  with  Kuwait  to  re- 
dac  11  Kuwaiti  tanlma  ao  thay  raeahre  XJA 
ptotacOan.  UBiaai  w«  ara  eareful.  our  under- 
,^^~i.Ki»  effort  to  bclp  friandly  Kuwait 
may  prow  to  ba  part  of  a  mora  aertoua  prob- 
tem  rathar  than  part  o<  ttie  aolutlon. 

Staea  1M4.  naarly  MO  atalps  have  been  hit 
In  tlie  mialan  OuU  by  Iranian  and  Iraqi 
f Ofeaa.  Iraq  la  ra^wnalble  (or  W  percent  of 
Umbl  Ttoaae  r*^*"*^  are  Increaainc  in  (re- 
qnaney  and  ara  now  takinc  ^aoe  throucb- 
out  the  ezpaiMe  of  the  SOO-mOe-knc  Gulf. 
ftjpim  Oapfnhnr  1M«  Iranian  attacks  have 
ben  ahnoat  exeluiiTely  against  ahlpa  heaid- 
inc  to  or  tram  Kuwait,  part  of  an  effort  to 
foree  Kuwait  to  cut  iU  support  for  Iraq  in 
the  war.  Iran  has  stepped  up  tu  attacks  in 
the  southern  Oulf  near  the  Strait  of 
HormuB.  It  now  has  the  Chineae  SUkworm 
mtwIlT  capable  of  hittinc  any  vessel  transit- 
inc  the  straits.  Iraqi  attacks  are  also  bolder 
and  wider-ranclnc.  Tbe  net  reeult:  all  ship- 
ping In  tbe  Oulf  today  Is  fair  game. 

Tbe  UA  rsiiKMiae  so  far  has  been  pleoe- 
meaL  We  have  reloaded  to  a  Kuwaiti  re- 
quHt  to  re-flac  tanken  primarily  to  out- 
flank a  Soviet  offer  of  protectloo.  The  mis- 
slon  of  the  UB.  naval  force  In  the  Oulf  and 
the  broader  foals  of  UjB.  policy  are  unclear. 
Tbe  United  States  is  on  the  verge  of  under- 
taking significantly  greater  risks  In  the  pro- 
tecUon  of  KuwalU  shipping  and  we  ttiould 
proceed  with  utmost  caution.  Five  poInU 
should  guide  our  aetlons: 

It  to  In  the  XJA  national  interest  to 
remain  a  player  In  the  Oulf.  wpedally  at  a 
time  of  Intenalve.  rmewed  Soviet  political 
activity  In  the  area.  We  have  been  there  for 
40  years.  Now  to  not  the  time  to  cut  and  run. 
Our  interests  In  '■'««"»*'"'"g  access  to  the 
region's  oO  at  tolerable  prices  now  and  In 
the  future  are  simply  too  Important  to  walk 
away. 

Unilateral  action  by  the  United  States  Is 
not  the  best  answer.  Kuwaiti  oil  goes  almost 
exclusively  to  Japan  and  Europe.  Thoae 
Btatee  have  a  stake  in  the  OulTt  stability. 
We  should  not  pay  the  price  alone.  Whether 
In  Kuiope  or  In  the  Oulf.  the  allies  should 
pick  up  some  of  the  burden  and  help  protect 
the  sea  lanea.  At  the  Venice  summit  In  June, 
the  United  States  should  work  with  our 
alllea  to  And  some  appropriate  multilateral 


Let's  not  repeat  the  experience  In  1983  In 
Lebanon.  The  United  States  seeks  to  act  as 
a  neutral  prcaenoe  in  the  Oulf.  protecting 
Intemattaial  shipping.  But  If  we  are  not 
careful,  we  will  risk  our  neutrality  and  may 
be  drawn  Into  the  Oulf  war.  In  Beirut,  our 
peace-keeping  force  Inadvertently  took  sides 
In  a  civil  war.  prompting  the  disaster  that 
followed.  Protecting  a  smaU  portion  of  the 
vulnerable  shipping  In  the  region  will  In- 
crease our  preeenoe  and  our  risks.  It  could 
make  us  a  target  of  Iran,  and  It  will  not  stop 
the  tanker  war. 

We  must  be  clear  about  policy  and  about 
the  rules  of  engagement  as  we  enter  ar- 
rangements with  Kuwait  on  the  protection 
of  tankers.  The  existing  rules  of  engage- 
ment demonstrably  have  not  worked.  The 
president  says  VJB.  ships  have  the  authority 
to  defend  themselves.  Thto  has  always  been 
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the  case.  But  on  Capitol  Hill  executive 
branch  offldato  have  not  answered  the 
tough  questions  What  will  the  United 
Statea  do  In  the  future  when  Its  ships  come 
under  aerial  surveUlanceT  Will  we  shoot 
first  and  ask  queatlcas  later?  If  our  ships 
cannot  defend  themaelvea.  bow  can  they 
take  on  an  added  role  protecting  UA-flag 
traffic  to  and  from  Kuwait?  What  happens 
if  an  unaacorted  Kuwaiti  tanker  under  the 
VB.  flag  to  hit  ^  Iran?  Do  we  retaliate 
against  Iran?  If  so.  how?  How  wHl  the  cycle 
of  ttm!***^—  stop?  These  questloos  remain, 
and  there  an  only  a  few  days  to  go  before 
the  first  Kuwaiti  tanken  take  U  A  flags. 

We  should  recognise  that  the  best  way  to 
protect  shipping  In  the  Oulf  to  to  end  the 
war.  Active  diplomacy  by  the  United  States 
In  the  Security  OouncU  and  through  other 
«.i»»nn«>i«  to  end  the  war  should  Iw  one  of 
our  highest  priorities.  We  have  already  let 
nearly  seven  years  pass.  Our  allies  and  the 
Soviets  share  our  interest  In  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

Tbe  recent  tragedy  In  the  waten  off  Bah- 
rain Ulustratea  the  challenge  we  confront 
We  cannot  shirk  our  responsibilities,  but 
neither  should  others.  We  need  to  state 
with  more  precision  what  our  policy  to  and 
what  we  are  prepared  to  do.  Above  all.  we 
need  a  consensus  approach,  especially  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branchea.  To  proceed  otherwlM  to  to  Invite 
trouble. 


May  S8, 1987 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1»87 


or 

HON.  VIC  FAZK) 

orcAuroBifiA 
HI  TRg  House  or  KSPItBBBrTATIVB 

Wednesday.  May  27.  1987 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  <m  the  State  of  the  Union  tiad  under 
consideration  the  blU  (HJl.  1451)  to  amend 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1M5  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  1988, 
1989.  1990,  and  1991.  and  for  other  purpoees. 

Mr.  FAZK).  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  ooaponsor 
o(  H.R.  1451.  the  Cider  AmoricafW  Act 
Amondments  of  1967,  I  strongly  urge  the  sup- 
port of  my  coUeagues  for  thn  important  moas- 
un. 

Tho  Cider  Americans  Act  and  the  programs 
which  comprise  it  have  been  instrumental  in 
allowing  a  number  of  older  Americans  the  op- 
portunity to  maintain  their  independence 
through  the  services  it  provides.  Although 
many  seniofi  may  receive  services  under  a 
mul^Jiicity  of  their  Federal  programs,  the 
Oidor  Americans  Act  is  the  maior  vehide  for 
the  organization  and  delivery  of  social  serv- 
ices to  soniors  and  ts  a  proven  success  in 
meeting  many  of  ttwir  needs. 

H.R.  1451  reauthorizes  all  of  the  current 
Okler  American  Act  programs,  iriduding  sup- 
portive aervicas;  congregate  arKi  home-dekv- 
ered  meato;  ttw  Ckxnmunity  Service  Employ- 
ment Program;  training,  research,  and  demorv 
slration  granta;  and  Indian  EMerty  Progranw. 
In  general,  the  measure  increases  the  authori- 
zation for  these  programs  tiy  5  percent  each 
yew  through  fiacal  year  1991.  In  addition,  the 
maaaura  authorizes  several  new  programs. 

Under  one  such  new  program,  Statea  would 
be  etigibie  for  granta  for  nonmedical  in-home 


servioea  for  frafl  aanlon  to 
such  daNy  actlvitiea  as  bamng  or  ahopping. 
The  avalabMly  of  Ma  program  wM  enable 
many  oMar  IndMduala  wMh  fcixttonal  dtoaUI- 
laaa  vw  opporaswy  to  renwn  si  viae  nomaa 
Inataad  of  being  InaMuHonafaad. 

Anollwr  Important  program  Included  In  H.R. 
1451  would  make  certain  adult  day  can  oarv 
tara  algtiie  for  USOA  maal  aaalstwics.  The 
approKimalaly  1.300  aduN  day  can  oantara 
nallomvida  ganeraMy  provide  servioea  which 
aHowa  oartgin  senior  oMzana  the  opportunity 
to  remain  in  ttteir  oommunWea.  Over  two- 
tiiMa  of  the  parttdpanla  tn  woman  whoaa  Irv 
oomaa  avaraoa  S456  par  month,  which  to  wal 
below  tfia  poverty  Ina.  The  aiipgniion  of  the 
program  to  dtoaMad  aduNa  ulHzing  aduH  day 
care  oenlere  should  help  to  provide  ttiem  wMh 
mora  nrtrittoua  maala. 

Arwther  important  program  IrKiudad  in  H.R. 
1451  to  the  Community  Service  Jobe  Program 
that  orovidaa  nart-time  lobe  for  unemolovad 
tow-iricoma  parsons  55  years  and  over.  Thto 
program  haa  twan  aspaciaWy  important  to  a 
number  of  aenion  in  my  oongreaaional  dtotricL 
The  CaMomia  unit  of  Qrean  Thumb.  Inc., 
wtiich  administers  tfito  program  in  a  numtMr  of 
rural  nortiwm  and  central  CaWomia  communi- 
Uea,  indudkig  some  in  my  dtotrict,  has  t>een 
iriatmmantal  in  reaching  and  meeting  the 
needa  of  rural  aeniora.  Many  Green  Thumb 
woricers  fhxi  that  they  no  longer  have  to  rety 
on  public  assistance  as  a  result  of  trie  modest 
supplement  to  their  income  provided  by  Green 
Thumb  wages. 

With  the  populatton  over  age  65  steadSy  irv 
creasing,  ttw  demand  for  social  servicae  for 
senior  Americans  to  expected  to  grow.  Ap- 
proval of  H.R.  1451  wW  allow  us  to  continue 
to  provide  aaaiatance  to  seniors  who  other- 
wise might  be  isolated  and  removed  from  vital 
social  servioea.  Approval  will  demonstrste  the 
Federal  commitment  to  these  important  citi- 
zens as  well  as  provide  them  the  opportunity 
to  preserve  their  lndeperKierK:e. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 


snacHor 

HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OP  BXMTUGKT 
Df  THX  HOUSK  OF  RJEPRSSDfTATIVgS 

Thunday,  May  7.  1987 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Icnow  that  I 
share  with  ait  Men^bers  of  the  House  the  pro- 
found sadness  and  sense  of  persor^  loss  on 
the  death  of  our  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Stewart  B.  McKinney  of  Corv 
necbcuL 

Stew  and  I  came  to  the  House  at  the  same 
time — in  the  92d  Corigress— and  we  served 
togettter  on  the  Dtotrict  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee almost  the  entire  length  of  hto  tenure  in 
tiie  House. 

I  valued  hto  frierKlship  and  admired  hto 
strength  of  character,  hto  imegrity.  and  the  de- 
termination he  displayed  In  qutetly  discharging 
hto  offictal  duties  despite  facirtg  severe  health 
settMcKs. 

Over  the  years,  Stewart  McKinney  cast 
many     courageoua     votes— one     especially 
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tough  vote  was  hto  in  favor  of  immigratton 
refomi  legtotoitton  I  began  wortdng  on  6  years 
ago.  But  if  Stew  felt  the  need  to  support  a 
program,  he  would  fight  wMh  a  paaaion  for 
thoae  programs— M(e  Community  Develop- 
ment Bloci(  Grants.  Uft>an  Development 
Action  Granta.  and  housing  for  the  home- 
laaa  which  have  helped  the  dtoadvantaged 
and  downtrodden  citizens  of  our  Nation's 

Our  Nation  has  lost  a  respected  pubic  aarv- 
ant  whoae  career  and  dtotirigutohed  aen/ioe  to 
the  people  of  hto  dtotrict  and  the  country  bring 
great  honor  to  thto  House  and  an  who  may  be 
privileged  to  serve  here. 

I  extend  my  condolences  and  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  the  McKinney  family  at  thto  difficult 


TRIBUTE  TO  THOMAS  JOSEPH 
BfACMULLEN 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGLIEnA 

OP  PXmiSTI.VAIflA 
IH  THX  HOUSS  OP  RKntSSDTTATrVIS 

Thunday.  May  28.  1987 
Mr.  FOGUETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  come 
before  you  to  pay  trtxjte  to  one  of  the  heroic 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces.  Thomas 
Joseph  ivIacMullen  was  a  petty  officer  first 
class  and  had  devoted  9  years  of  service  to 
the  U.S.  Navy  before  he  was  lulled  in  the  line 
of  duty  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Stark  on  May  17, 
1987.  A  30-year-oW  gunner's  mate,  Petty  Offi- 
cer MacMullen  was  on  a  mtosion  of  peace  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  wtten  hto  ship  was  attacked. 
Originally  of  southwest  Pennsylvania,  and 
more  recently  of  Dait)y.  PA.  Petty  Officer  Mac- 
Mullen  was  a  selfless  and  dedicated  seonce- 
man  throughout  hto  naval  career.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  saddened  by  Petty  Officer  MacMut- 
len's  unexpected  death  and  offer  our  condo- 
lences to  hto  family  as  they  mourn  hto  toss. 


NEW  JERSEY  DRINKING  WATER 
THREATENED  BT  LEAD 

HON.  JAR^.  FLORIO 

OP  NKW  JXR8KT 
m  THX  BOUSE  OP  REPRXSEHTATIVXS 

Thunday.  May  28. 1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  Hke  to 
focus  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  U.S. 
Geotogical  Survey  study  which  highlights  the 
very  dar>gerous  problem  of  lead  contaminatmn 
of  our  l»4atkxi'8  drinking  water  supply.  The 
study  focuses  on  the  unacceptably  high  levels 
of  lead  fourid  in  drinking  »witer  in  homes  in 
New  Jersey  and  funr>er  accentuates  the  need 
for  actton  to  preserve  our  natural  resources 
and  protect  our  health  and  our  environment 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  to  estimated  that  42  millkxi 
people  in  the  United  States  may  be  drinking 
water  which  has  been  contaminated  by  lead 
from  lead  pipes  and  lead-tin  soWer.  One  out 
of  every  five  Americans  in  areas  with  publk: 
water  systems  consumes  unsafe  levete  of 
lead  in  drinking  water.  Lead  contaminatkxi  has 
been  linked  to  disease  artd  birth  defects.  Lead 
to  thought  to  have  caused  hypertenswn  in 
118.000  cases,  higher  pregnancy  risks  In 
622,000  cases  and  tower  intelligence  leveto  in 
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143,000  chiWren.  Lead  contaminatton  to  cost- 
ing our  society  up  to  $l  billion  annually  in 
medk^al  care,  piurnbing  repairs,  specisi  educa- 
tkxi,  and  retraining  for  affected  chiklren. 

The  water  study  released  by  the  U.S.  Geo- 
togtoal  Survey  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
AiT>ertoan  Geophysical  Uraon  last  week  indi- 
cates that  the  New  Jersey  ground  water 
system,  whk:h  supplies  a  very  high  percentage 
of  dhnking  water,  to  sufficiently  ackjk:  in  nature 
to  be  able  to  extract  lead  from  plumbing  arxl 
produce  high  lead  contamirwtkxi  risks. 

Last  Congress,  I  was  activety  involved  in 
the  enactment  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
of  1966  which  not  only  put  mora  teeth  into  the 
law  protecting  our  drinking  water  but  also  ad- 
dressed the  danger  of  lead  in  drinking  water. 
The  1986  law  proNbits  the  use  of  lead  in  new 
installatmns  or  repairs  of  publk;  water  sys- 
tema.  In  additton,  publk;  water  systems  must 
notify  aU  users  of  poterrtial  lead  contaminatkxi 
sources  and  of  reasonable  metftods  to  miti- 
gato  contaminatton  within  2  years  of  enact- 
ment 

AittKXigh  tt>ese  provistons  will  not  have  an 
immediate  effect  on  existing  plumbing  sys- 
tems unless  they  are  repaired,  they  take  a 
step  in  the  right  directksn.  However,  it  to  vital 
that  we  continue  to  promote  publk:  awareness 
of  thto  problem  in  the  hope  that  increased 
put>lk:  concern  will  lead  to  protective  actton.  I 
woukl  like  to  commend  the  foltowing  New 
York  Times  aiMe  to  the  attentkxi  of  my  col- 
leagues: 
AciDrrr  Termed  a  Leas  Hazako  m  Jersey 

Water— Coastal  Area  Study  Cites  Dam- 

GERS  m  PLumnic 

^y  Walter  Sullivan) 

Baltimore.  May  19.— Ground  water  in 
much  of  New  Jersey's  coastal  plain  is  suffi- 
ciently acidic  to  extract  lead  from  plumbing, 
producing  unacceptably  high  levels  of  lead 
In  the  tap  water  of  some  homes.  It  was  re- 
ported here  today. 

Leveto  of  lead  in  three  municipalities— 
Beschwood  Borough  and  Berkeley  Town- 
ship in  Ocean  County,  and  GaUoway  Town- 
ship In  Atlantic  County— were  reported 
more  than  five  times  those  under  consider- 
ation within  the  Federal  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  as  official  safe  levete. 

The  coastal  plain  includes  Monmouth 
County  and  all  the  counties  to  the  south. 

The  water  siuTrey  was  reported  to  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  American  Geophysi- 
cal Union  by  Dr.  Julia  L.  Barringer  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  Water  Re- 
sources Division  In  Trenton.  Co-authors 
were  George  R.  Ktoh  and  J.  A.  Macy. 

SOLDER  CAM  BE  PROBLEM 

The  area  of  concern,  they  said,  to  the  so- 
called  Kli*wood-Cohansey  aquifer  imderly- 
Ing  most  of  the  coastal  plain.  The  ground 
water  leaches  lead  not  only  from  lead  pipe 
but  also  from  the  leadtin  solder  often  used 
with  copper  plumbing.  Dr.  Barringer  point- 
ed out  that  New  Jersey  outlawed  the  use  of 
such  solder  this  year  and  similar  action  is 
being  taken  by  other  states. 

She  and  her  colleagues  cited  an  estimate 
by  the  E.PJL  that  42  million  people  In  the 
United  States  may  be  exposed  to  lead  in 
their  drinking  water  at  levete  that  exceed 
the  proposed  safety  standard  of  20  micro- 
grams per  liter. 

Tbe  geologists,  seeking  to  assess  thto 
threat  in  the  coastal  plain,  found  that,  in 
some  Jersey  munlcipiaities,  lead  levete  In 
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t^>  water  exceeded   100  mlcrocrams  per 

Uter. 

Tbe  level  In  ground  water,  before  it  en- 
tered the  plumbing  of  houses  in  those  com- 
munities, was  only  10  micrograms  per  liter, 
showing  that  the  lead  had  entered  the 
water  Inside  those  homes. 

Asked  what  measures  could  be  taken  to 
avoid  excessive  lead  Intake.  Dr.  Barringer 
suggested  letting  the  tap  run  for  several 
minutes  before  using  the  water,  imtil  the 
temperature  changes.  It  can  then  be  as- 
sumed that  the  water  to  from  outside  and 
has  not  been  stored  in  tbe  plumbing.  She 
also  said  some  filters  may  be  effective  in 
lead  removaL 

AGE  OP  HOUSE  A  PACIOR 

One  factor  increasing  the  lead  threat  to 
the  absence  of  calcium  cartwnate  in  water 
from  the  coastal  aquifer.  Calcium  cartwnate 
can  coat  the  inside  of  pipes,  shielding  tbe 
lead  from  the  acidic  water.  Dr.  Barringer 
said  the  plumbing  in  older  homes  tends  to 
acquire  a  protective  coating  even  despite  the 
paucity  of  calcium  carbonate. 

In  a  joint  effort  with  the  New  Jersey  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Protection, 
water  from  about  300  welte  tapping  tbe 
Klrkwood-Cohansey  aquifer  has  been 
tested.  Values  obtained  for  the  interior  part 
of  the  coastal  plain  "are  indicative  of  ex- 
tremely corrosive  ground  water"  the  geolo- 
gists reported. 

Close  to  the  coast  and  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  coastal  plain  the  addlty  was  less 
severe  or  insignificant. 

In  tests,  water  was  allowed  to  stand  from 
20  to  360  hours  in  copper  pipe  with  lead-tin 
solder.  Among  the  leached  metate  were 
copper,  zinc  and  tin.  but  the  last  two.  Dr. 
Barringer  said,  seem  to  l>e  "fairly  benign." 


HORACE  M.  ALBRIGHT 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OPCAUPORMIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEHTATTVES 

TTiunday.  May  28.  1987 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
Horace  M.  Alt>right  ksng-time  pubic  servant 
and  Director  of  the  NatkKial  Park  Servk» 
under  Preskient  Hoover.  All  who  appreciate 
the  importance  of  our  nattonal  parWands 
mourn  hto  departure. 

Mr.  Albright's  long  associatton  with  and 
commitment  to  our  natiortal  parks  began  wfien 
he  joirted  tite  Interkx  Departnent  in  1913  as  a 
young  man.  One  of  hto  first  contrlbutkxis  was 
assisting  vMth  the  drafting  of  legislatk>n  to 
create  the  Natx>rfal  Park  Servk»  in  1916.  As 
priracpal  asstotant  to  the  first  Director  of  the 
Nattonal  Park  Service.  Stephen  T.  Mather,  he 
was  extremely  instrumental  in  organizing  tiie 
bureau  and  establishing  polkses  to  carry  out 
its  dual  mandate  of  providing  for  the  preserva- 
tton  as  well  as  publk:  enjoyment  of  the  natmrv 
al  parks. 

In  1919,  Mr.  Albright  was  named  the  first 
Park  Servk:e  superintendent  of  Yeitowstone 
rtatkxwl  Park,  the  workf  s  first  natmnal  parte 
During  hto  servne  at  Yelk}wstof>6,  he  was  re- 
sponsiite  for  setting  new  park  management 
standards,  as  well  as  cotrtinuing  hto  involve- 
ment in  a  variety  of  issues  affecting  the  entire 
Nattonal  Park  System.  Hto  leadership  and  ex- 
perience in  the  natxxial  parks  area  resulted  in 
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ilnltga. 

Mr.  AMgM  twurtwd  to 
I  Nrtoral  PMk  avvtoa  to  Mutft 


_  Mid  PrMidinl  Adm  ilgrwd  tw  Judl- 
diV  Ad  of  1801.  TN*  ad  tundMranMy  r»- 
•kudurad  «w  Fwtoral  Judoivy.  crading  e 
mm  drouR  courts  wNh  16  Fdtard  ludnt,  ttiut 
iwiKMr^  drouR  court  conkd  from  St^ram* 
tw  Court  JudlOM.  K  dw  roduood  m*  number  d 
Supramo  Court  JudiOM  from  0  to  S.  which 


Aftor  mrM^mUnaa.  Mr.  AkrigN  rdM 
to  prtMto  budnoM  bd  odMfeKNd  Ms  MdMi 
In  AM  ndtond  pdto  «woughod  Ms  Ma  Ho 

«•  long  bo  idMmbddl  tar  hto  tortlwr  pubic 
» •  •  todtar  to  od^dd  owd^dion  w- 


I  to  numdOUB  Pdk  Sonrtoo  dlddi  omt 

•MMdo.  On*  d  N»  mdv  Wbutoo  taduddt 
too  Mdld  d  FrMdom.  too  NdidCs  N^tod 
d««dt  hond.  «Moh  ho  roodvod  to  1961. 

I  idn  to  moumtog  too  dodh  d  Hdwo  At- 
dWit  Our  Ndton.  did  pdtoUdly  ourndton- 
d  pdka.  «■  bo  Isoo  tor  too  pMdng  d '^ 


moTM*  and  cdiMbulcno  «■  ikMyo  oorvo  00  a 
romtodd  d  No  H^tong  ddflcdton  and  com- 
mtononl  to  protoding  and  bnprowtog  our  Na- 
•on's  prodouB  ndiond  paridanda. 

JOHN  BACX>N:  JEPFER80NIAN 
REPDBLICAN 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  tuaaMduaRn 

Of  TBI  HOvaB  or  BBraaanrTATivB 

fhwndav.  Mav  2i.  19S7 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Spaokor.  ivoator 
diuaona  iotoad  wW)  tha  rod  d  too  Natfon  in 
toa  dacddw  d  1800  to  laiodtog  too  Fodaral- 
iato  did  puMtog  toa  Joftoiaodan  Ropublcdia 
to  povMT.  At  toa  naiond  IomI.  Thcmaa  Jaffar- 
..-i  Jifidiif  John  Adama  tor  toa  Praddancy. 
and  to  woatom  Moaaodiuaatta,  Joftaraonian 
natiublcdi  John  Bacon  won  a  aad  to  toa 
Houaa  d  Rapraaantoivoa,  much  to  too  cha- 
grto  d  hia  ddwart  FadardM  piadacoaaor. 
Thaodora  Swlgwtck. 

John  Bdxm  waa  bom  to  Cantortiunr.  CT  on 
AprI  9. 1736.  Ha  graduatod  toim  Pitooaton  in 
1766,  did  folowing  a  dini  praacNng  to 
Lowoa.  OE.  ha  oMainad  too  podiion  d  paator 
dlhaOU  Sodh  Church  to  Boatoa  By  aarty 
1775.  toadogicd  dMaroncaa  wito  Na  pariah- 
ionara  fndly  raauNad  to  hia  batog  Jamtaaed. 
wid  ha  want  to  StoddMidga.  MA.  wharo  ha 
taund  a  moo  aympatoadc  audtonca  tor  hia  r»- 
l^oua  did  pdWcd  viowa.  Bacon  dofandad 
lud  intarada  matod  camrdbtog  and  whd  ha 
oondddod  to  ba  adkapublcan  tronda.   In 

1778.  Iliim  I Ill  aubmitod  a  new  consti- 

tuHon  to  too  voter*.  Aa  part  d  tola  oondMu- 
ton.  "nogrooa.  Indtona  and  mdattoaa"  wara 
pretribitod  from  voNng.  Bacon  oppoaad  tola. 
fadtog  tod  if  tuch  paopto  wara  taxed,  than 
toay  dwdd  bo  dtowad  to  vote.  Tha  voters  ra- 
jocted  INa  oonoWulion.  and  iha  ona  Itoaly  ap- 
prowod  by  toa  doctorate  dd  no*,  oonteto  this 
onaroua  proviaion. 

Ona  d  toe  mod  dMaiva  tegiddiva  battle* 
d  Bacon'*  term  oonoamed  toe  Nation'*  fledg- 
ing Federd  judWery.  to  Febwdy  1801.  toe 


•no 

ooourrod.  Of  course,  toe 
party  loydMa.  and  the  Republcona  de- 
nounced too  "midnight  appctotownte."  The 
judUdy  Ad  d  1602  movod  to  raped  this 


vtvod  toe  dodton  d  1800  radsted,  ddming 
tod  undd  toa  ConoMuHoa  Congraaa  codd 
nd  ramovo  Fadard  Judgaa.  Rapublcans 
countered  thd  theae  providon*  applad  only 
to  St^ramo  Court  Judicae.  and  thd  to  any 
event  raped  d  the  1801  ad  would  ObdWi 
toe  enire  drouN  court  system  rather  than 
ramova  IndMdud  Judgaa  pd  sa. 

Dovdopmente  to  Massachuadf  doubltesa 
played  a  rote  to  John  Bacon's  rsaponee  to  the 
debate  aunroundtog  toa  JudUary  Act  d  1802. 
tor  toa  laaua  d  too  court's  proper  place  in  ra- 
nging d  toe  State 


ad  the  Boeton  dominated  Slate  courts 
diidtog  dMrust  Durtog  Sheys'  RebeNon  the 
courts  had  provided  the  focus  foi  western  ds- 
content  wNh  toe  State  taxation  and  flacd  poK- 
dea  which  had  foroed  meny  margtod  farmers 
to  face  fcredoeura. 

Debate  over  tn  ndtptniimr*  (uddary. 
whetodiudgea  should  be  dected  or  granted 
Me  tenurea.  was  hard  fought  and  protracted  In 
lis.    nepubicans.    particularty   In 

p«1  d  the  Stete.  advocated  an 

Juddwy.  but  the  FederdMs  csrrtod 

the  day,  securing  We  tenures  for  State  judgee. 
Eaalam  FederdMs'  Intsrseto  used  this  to  but- 
trees  their  poWcd  dominence.  packing  the 
State  courts  wMh  partiean  appointmants  even 
to  western  Maaaechueetts  which  was  heevily 

TNa  pwHaanship  foetered  Bacon's  deep 
auapidon  for  Itie  concept  of  a  powerlui.  inde- 
pendent juddery.  At  the  State  level,  where 
Bacon  had  served  for  a  time  as  a  judge  of  the 
court  d  common  plees.  he  strongly  advocated 
reform  measures  «uch  a*  making  the  juddery 
dedive.  At  the  Federal  levd.  theee  belefs  co- 
indded  perfecHy  with  the  Republicans'  anger 
over  the  "midnigM  appdntments".  In  justifying 
hie  dand.  Bacon  demisaed  ttte  arguntent  that 
raped  d  the  Juddery  Act  of  1801  would  be 
unconaWultonal.  poiding  out  that,  "if.  as  some 
genllemen  contend.  It  ia  a  violation  d  the 
ConaWutton  for  the  legielature  to  aboish  a  ju- 
ddd  court.  tt>e  law  itself  which  rt  Is  in  con- 
lampiatton  to  repeal  must  be  unconstitutionai. 
And  I  should  not  suppose  it  to  be  a  violation 
d  the  Conatitutran  for  the  legislature  to  repeal 
an  unconsmutkxwl  law."  Bacon  dso  support- 
ed raped  of  the  1801  act  becauae  he  be- 
loved the  new  courts  to  be  unneoessery. 

To  some  extent  debate  on  the  Judiciary 
Ad  d  1802  represented  simple  partisan  poi»- 
tk»  on  boto  aide*,  and  Bacon,  unlike  three  d 
his  Republcan  cdlaegues  from  Mas*achu- 
•etta,  fdl  m  Ine  wNh  hia  party.  The  underlying 
iaauae,  however,  ran  much  deeper.  The  tranai- 
tton  from  the  Adem*  administratton  to  the  Jd- 


changa  to  poadr,  to  terma  d  poNcd  parHaa. 
laauaa  such  as  toa  aMpandon  d  toe  Federal 
drouN  court  under  too  Juddary  Ad  d  1801 
«id  Ite  oormmcMon  undd  toe  1802  ad  hdped 
determine  how  much  wodd  torn  over  to  figure 
irwiaWons.  WNh  rsgsrd  to  toe  Federd  judd- 
dy  oddda  d  toe  Supreme  Court,  toe  Consti- 
tuHonhad  made  only  vague  providons.  taMng 
to  raadva  too  cemrd  quedton  d  whether  toe 
luddwy  waa  to  ba  Independent  or  anawarsbto 
to  Ccwijeea 

Wito  the  Judddy  Ad  d  1802.  Jefferson. 
Bacon  and  toe  Republcans  canted  the  day, 
bd  in  coming  yeers,  opponente  d  sn  Inde- 
pendent Federd  luddsry  wouM  suffer  toMng 
Uows.  Jefferson  waa  to  prove  uneucceasful  in 
dstodglng  Suprsma  Court  Juattcea.  and  in 
MartMry  versus  Medeon  the  Supreme  Court 
wodd  essd  its  authority  to  dedare  acts  to 
Congraes  unuonstituttond.  Stow  to  take  root, 
the  Federd  juddary  wodd  eventudly  estab- 
Ish  Ksdf  aa  an  independent  branch  d  the 
Federd  aystem. 

Although  Bacon  only  served  2  yeers,  from 
1801  to  1803.  in  the  House,  they  were  two  Im- 
portant yeers  for  tfie  devetopment  of  our  Na- 
tton's  juddary.  After  leaving  the  House. 
Bacon  went  on  to  serve  In  Meesachusetts' 
Senate  from  1803-07,  hddng  the  posilton  of 
Praddant  d  toe  Sonde  his  lad  yeer.  He  con- 
tinued to  be  a  powerful  f  oe  d  an  independent 
State  judictary. 
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THE  RIQHTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

HON.  BOB  McEWEN 


CONORATULA'nONS  TO  ADELE 
AND  JERRT  SAIDMAN 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  mw  TORS 
nr  TBS  HOUSE  or  RXPUSEirTATrVBS 

Thunday,  May  28.  1987 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wodd  like  to 
extend  my  sinoered  oongratulatkxis  and  best 
wishes  to  Adeto  and  Jerry  Sddman,  of  Silver 
Spring.  MO.  Adeto  arKJ  Jerry  were  rrtarried  on 
June  1.  1947,  trtd  wHI  be  celebrating  ttieir 
40to  weddng  anniversary  this  weet(er>d.  Cele- 
brating wito  them  will  be  their  cfiiMren.  and 
grandchiklren  Joonne,  Karen.  David,  and  new- 
bom  Danid. 

Jerry,  a  Wodd  War  It  veteran  wtw  served  on 
two  Jlrruu  and  Adete  have  lived  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  ail  of  their  married  Hfe,  and  have 
foTKl  memories  of  the  Dislrict  of  Cotombia  as 
a  small  town  wtvch  they  have  helped  grow 
into  a  cosmopolitan  city.  Through  tf>eir  contirv 
uoua  invdvament  In  community  service  and 
charitable  wodcs  they  have  opened  their 
hearts  wide  to  all  those  wtw  were  in  need. 
Adele  and  Jerry  are  weN  known  and  toved  in 
the  community  for  tfieir  heartwarming  kind- 
ness and  generosity. 

At  a  time  vrtien  marriage  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  a  Nfelime  commitment,  it  is  reas- 
suring to  mad  a  couple  Hte  the  SaMmans, 
who  are  stW  crazy  about  each  ottwr  after  all 
ttieae  years. 

Again,  congratdattons  and  mazd  tov. 


oroaio 


ATIVBS 


m  TBI  HOtm  or 

Thunday.  May  28. 1987 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speakd,  200  years  ago 

our  founders  gdhdod  to  PMteddphia  to  draft 
our  CondNdton.  the  document  whteh  has 
baoomo  the  bedrock  d  our  Qowammant  Four 
yevs  teter.  to  1791.  the  Stalee  accepted  the 
fird  10  wnendmente  to  the  ConaMlutton  aa 
propoaad  by  Congraaa.  Thaae  became  the  BM 
d  RIgNa  wNch  has  hdped  guarantee  aH 
AmartcdW  the  M>erty  whkto  we  ao  dierloh. 

Stoca  itMl  itoia  we  have  learned  thd  the 
teaaon  toa  framars  d  the  CondMulion  taught 
ua  two  centoriea  ago  ia  aa  tnja  today  aa  It  was 
than:  Freedom  dopenda  nd  upon  the  State, 
bd  upon  the  people. 

The  bed  ddenae  agdnd  tyranny  and  the 
ahaddaa  d  ddatordUp  Is  a  Imlted  govern- 
ment, whkto  givee  power  to  ite  paopto.  nd 
itadf,  did  whkto  reapecte  the  ingenuity,  brav- 
ery, idlidivo  did  generodly  d  the  peopte.  For 
after  dl.  human  righto  are  IndMdud  fraedoma: 
righte  d  oonadenoe.  righto  d  chdce.  righte  d 
asaoctottan.  righte  d  adf-dracted  adton  and 
the  rigM  to  own  property.  The  concept  d  a 
natkxi  d  free  men  and  woman  vdunlarily 
Inked  together  ia  the  godus  d  our  Condltu- 
ttoa 

Americana  we  biassed  the  righte  secured 
for  ua  by  our  fordathar*.  And  in  thia  year  d 
the  btoentennid  d  our  gred  Conditutton,  it  is 
invwrtant  thd  we  remembd  vkA  only  that 
origmd  document,  bd  the  "BM  d  Righto"  rati- 
fied 4  years  later. 

The  Constttutton  has  senwd  us  weH.  K  has 
kept  us  free.  It  haa  dtowed  us  to  prosper  and 
grow  to  freedom.  We  ought  nd  tinker  wito  K 


Mr.  Spadwr,  ou  Nation  must  remember 
and  chariah  our  rights,  our  "freedoms"  if  you 
wH.  Following  are  the  fird  10  arttotes  d  the 
Constitutton: 

TBI  Bm.  OF  Rights 

AKTICLII 

ConcTcas  stiall  make  no  law  reQ>ectinc  an 
establlstunent  of  reUdon,  or  protUt>iUns  the 
free  exerdae  thereof:  or  abridalns  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  preas;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  uaemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grlevazxxs. 

AKTiCLan 

A  weU  regulated  MllitU,  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  liear  Arms.  stiaU  not 
lie  Infringed. 

AKTICLX  III 

No  Soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace  be  quar- 
tered in  any  house  without  the  consent  of 
the  Owner,  nor  in  time  of  war.  but  in  a 
manner  preKril)ed  by  law. 
AancLKiv 

The  right  of  the  people  to  l>e  secure  in 
tbdr  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
sgmliMt  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures. 
«ti>n  not  tte  violated,  and  no  WarranU  shaU 
issue,  but  upon  prol>able  cause,  supported 
by  Oath  or  affirmation,  and  partlculary  de- 
scrilring  the  place  to  Iw  searcdied.  and  the 
IfCTiotw  or  things  to  lie  seised. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AancLBT 
No  person  shall  l>e  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless 
on  a  preaentment  or  indictment  of  a  Orand 
Jury,  except  In  cases  arising  In  the  land  or 
naval  foree*.  or  in  the  MOitia,  when  In 
actual  sendee  In  time  of  War  or  public 
danger  nor  shall  any  person  l>e  subject  for 
the  same  offence  to  tie  twice  put  in  Jeopardy 
of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any 
criminal  case  to  lie  a  wltneas  against  him- 
self,  nor  Iw  deprived  of  life,  lltierty,  or  prop- 
erty, without  due  prooeas  of  law,  nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  use. 
without  Just  compensation. 

ABTICLXVI 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  ri^t  to  a  speedy  and  pulilic 
trial,  by  an  impartial  Jury  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shaU  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  to- 
formed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accu- 
sation: to  lie  ctmfrcmted  with  the  witnesses 
against  him:  to  have  coanpaiaarg  process  for 
obtaining  wltnesae*  in  his  favor,  and  to  have 
the  Aasistanoe  of  Counsel  for  bis  defence. 

AKTICLXVn 

In  Suite  at  common  law.  where  the  value 
in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars, 
the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  shall  tie  preserved, 
and  no  fact  tried  by  a  Jury,  sbaU  be  other- 
wise re-examined  in  any  Court  of  the  United 
States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
common  law. 

AKncLiTin 

Excessive  tiail  shaU  not  lie  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  Imposed  nor  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment  inflicted. 

ABTICUIZ 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution,  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  lie  construed  to 
deny  or  dispsrage  others  retained  by  the 
people. 

AKTICLaZ 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
SUtes  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 


AORICULTURAL  POLICY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  OP  mSIAHA 

nr  THK  Bousc  or  rkprxsertativcs 
Thunday.  May  28. 1987 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wodd  like  to 
inaert  my  Waahington  Report  for  Wedneaday, 
May  27,  1967,  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Eighteen  months  ago  the  Congress  passed 
the  1985  farm  act.  designed  to  set  the  course 
of  UjB.  farm  policy  through  IMO.  Since 
then,  it  lias  faced  major  challenges  on  all 
sides.  Program  costs  rose  sharply,  the  farm 
sector  continued  ite  recession,  and  major 
plans  to  restructure  the  farm  act  have  been 
considered.  In  a  survey  earlier  this  year, 
only  5%  of  my  constituents  thought  that 
federal  farm  programs  were  working  weU. 
Yet  In  recent  weeks  there  have  been  indica- 
tions that  U.S.  sgriculture  is  starting  to 
turn  around  and  that  the  farm  act  is  begin- 
ning to  have  some  Impact. 

After  several  years  of  only  tiad  news 
coming  from  the  agricultural  sector,  the 
recent   Indicators   have   lieen   surprisingly 
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podtive.  laod  values,  a^iicii  to  sooae  states 
have  plummeted  more  than  S0%  ainoe  IMl. 
now  appear  to  have  staWliawl  Export 
volume  bas  lieen  edgtng  up  aUghtly,  snd  we 
have  Just  negotiated  major  new  wheat  aalea 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  The  federal 
acreage  reduction  programs  have  bean 
working  lietter  than  expected,  curliing  over- 
production  and  prioe-depreasing  surpluaea. 
Interest  rates  and  production  ooste  are 
much  lower  than  to  previous  years,  and 
farmers  have  been  able  to  retire  much  of 
their  delit.  Net  farm  income  this  year  could 
reach  ite  highed  level  since  the  agriculture 
recession  began.  For  the  first  time  to  several 
years,  there  is  a  feeling  among  many  farm- 
ers that  we  have  finally  turned  the  comer. 

Yet  the  improvemente  have  come  at  a 
heavy  price.  The  farm  programs  have 
become  enormously  expendve  for  taxpay- 
ers, increasing  from  $4  MlUon  to  1981  to  $96 
billion  last  year.  That  equalled  the  total 
amount  that  farmers  earned  from  exporte 
last  year,  and  accounted  for  abnod  all  of 
1086  net  farm  Income.  Farm  programs  are 
now  the  fastest  growing  item  to  the  entire 
federal  budget,  and,  among  federal  benefit 
programs,  are  exceeded  only  by  sodal  aecu- 
rity  and  medicare. 

The  liasic  Mea  of  the  1985  farm  act  was  to 
return  economic  prosperity  to  American  ag- 
riculture liy  txMsting  our  farm  exports. 
While  providing  a  financial  safety  net  of 
inccMne  supporto  for  farmers,  the  act  gradu- 
ally lowers  fedoal  farm  price  support  levels 
to  order  to  make  our  products  mat*  com- 
petitive  on  world  markets.  Becauae  25-40% 
of  UJ3.  cropland  baa  been  producing  for 
export  in  recent  years,  the  steady  drop  to 
exports  stoce  1981  has  been  a  majw  factor 
In  the  plight  of  the  farmer.  Yet  the  new  law 
has  not  significantly  boosted  exports.  Al- 
though volume  is  up  somewhat,  export 
value  is  still  down,  and  what  increases  we 
have  seen  have  been  mainly  for  commod- 
ities such  as  frulte  and  nuts  that  are  not 
covered  by  the  federal  farm  programs.  Over- 
all, most  of  the  improvement  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  farmer  to  recent  months  has 
come  from  the  income  support  side  of  the 
farm  act  rather  than  from  the  export  im- 
provement side.  That  means  that  any  recent 
recovery  is  very  fragOe.  It  hinges  primarily 
on  very  large  government  subsidies,  whldi 
cannot  be  sustained  for  very  long,  rather 
than  on  a  turnaround  to  fundamental 
market  conditions. 

Several  major  challenges  lie  ahead  before 
the  promise  of  the  1985  farm  act— to  regata 
our  export  sales  by  making  our  farm  prod- 
ucts more  price  competitive— is  fulfilled. 
Many  of  our  best  potential  customers  con- 
Unue  to  have  major  economic  problems,  and 
other  exporting  countries,  such  as  Canada 
and  Argentina,  have  cut  their  prtoea  to 
order  to  retato  their  market  shares.  The 
basic  problem  we  face  is  the  growing  ^obal 
production  overcapadty.  Some  major  im- 
porters have  become  self-sustaining,  and 
others,  such  as  India  and  China,  are  even 
exporUng.  BraaQ  and  Argentina  have 
brought  large  amounte  of  new  land  toto  pro- 
duction, stimulated  by  high  U.8.  price 
floors,  and  have  an  encnmoua  amount  of  ex- 
cellent land  for  future  expandon  New  tedi- 
nology,  which  haa  been  one  of  the  tiiaiwt 
factors  to  past  XJJB.  supertoitty  to  agricultur- 
al production,  is  beizig  rairtdly  adopted  liy 
our  foreign  competitors.  With  the  sUtfer 
world  competition,  the  general  ronsmans 
among  farm  economiste  is  that  increasing 
U.S.  exports  wHI  be  a  slow  and  difflcnlt 
process. 
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My  MMe  to  thkt.  altlMiich  tbt  IMS  fann 
Mt  bM  toousbt  About  W(M  taaproramenU 
tn  Um  fans  aaetor.  Mme  otaanaw  may  be 
warranted: 

Ftnt.  «•  abould  curb  farm  procram  loop- 
botaa  and  Inequltiee  tbat  undermine  public 
support  for  tbe  procrama.  Tbere  baa  been 
■UlMtynil  eonoem  o««r  reporta  of  moat  of 
the  procram  beoaflU  gotag  to  a  aiuai 
number  of  iarte  farm  operatlona.  of  mulU- 
mnMnw  doUar  paymanta  to  aome  f aimera.  of 
foreign  taiTeatora  reoeMng  VJB.  farm  pay- 
manta. and  of  f armera  letting  up  tngenloua 
ti<t¥H»»^  to  *lrt  tbe  (50.000  per  farmer  pay- 
ment llmltatloo. 

B^BOni^,  we  abould  find  some  lavings  in 
farm  prograam  aa  part  of  tbe  overall  effort 
to  redaoe  tbe  federal  deficit.  Fann  «>endtng. 
with  Its  recent  rapid  Inereoaea,  abould 
Its  fair  abare  of  cutbacka.  The  IMS 
.jariooal  budget  la  expected  to  call  for 
I  $1.4  bUUon  In  aavlnga.  Ifeasurea  under 
1  Include  reducing  advance  defl- 
eleney  paymenta.  Increasing  acreage  reduc- 
ttoo  raquUementa.  tanporing  grain  and  meat 
jimfr**""  war  f eea,  and  cutting  back  on  ge- 
neric "POC"  oertifloataa  tasued  to  f  armeri  tn 
Ueu  of  cash. 

Third,  we  should  carefully  consider 
ctaangea  In  tbe  farm  programs  that  might 
Improve  the  competttlveneaB  of  our  farm 
sector.  We  have  made  laogreaa  In  that  direc- 
tion wtth  tbe  1966  farm  act.  and  should  con- 
tinue to  TtmsMtr  Improvements.  Various 
inHftltiiM  Include:  adjttstlng  our  federal 
prtoe  and  taioome  support  levels  further  to 
Improve  our  international  ootnpeUUvenesB: 
ygrnT*'"^  the  use  of  "marketing  loans"— 
which  THm^i—  getting  VA  producUon 
taito  world  markets  instead  of  Into  govern- 
ment storage:  and  "de-ooupUng"  federal 
farm  payments  from  production  require- 
ments In  order  to  reduce  incentives  to 
produce  crops  already  tn  surplus.  Several 
measui«a  to  boost  farm  exports  alao  have 
merit,  ladudlng  steps  in  the  pending  trade 
Mil  to  improve  our  market  development  and 
export  bonus  programs.  aiMl  to  open  foreign 
naarkets  to  our  commodities. 

Given  the  fragile  nature  of  the  current 
improvement  In  the  VA  farm  sector,  we 
should  continue  to  look  for  ways  to  improve 
the  fundamental  viability  of  the  farm 
sector— to  ensure  that  the  recovery  Is  real 
and  sustainable,  rather  than  one  that  is 
nwiy  ittnr"'**^^  by  large  federal  subsidies. 


IN  HONOR  OP  EUOENE  J. 
BARONE 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 


ATTVU 


or  ponnTLVAinA 
ai  TBB  BOUSB  or  urkBsa 
Thunday.  May  2i.  19S7 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Spaaiwr.  rocMitly  the 
MH^MmM/km  Lmquo  of  ffnai  B'rith  hon- 
Ofwd  Eugona  J.  Baron*.  praaUont  o(  Blua 
CraM  ol  Waaism  Pannaytvania  wNh  ita  Dia6n- 
guWwd  Communily  Sarvtoa  Awaid. 

I  woiM  ■(•  to  aakJia  Mr.  Barona  for  INa  im- 
HiBBT  u  honor.  Mr.  Barona  haa  gtvan  unaalf- 
iahly  of  botti  Na  Ikna  and  anargy  torlh*  bat- 
tannanl  of  our  PMiburah  communily.  In  addl- 
ion,  I  ttiw*  him  for  hia  unirtng  aarvki*  to  ttw 
Hmm  of  auu»waatatn  Pannay»»ania. 

I  would  m»  to  ahara  wl»  my  co6aaguaa  tha 
AnM^Mamaion  Laagua'a  tribute  to  INa  out- 
standkig  dlizon. 
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Euoam  J.  BAiiom 

Eugene  J.  Barone  ts  a  reminder  of  how 
brOllanee,  savvy  and  dedication  to  the 
American  work  ethic  can  help  a  man  reach 
goato  which  some  people  only  dream  about. 

The  President  and  Chief  Executive  Offi- 
cer of  Blue  Cross  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Barone  first  Joined  the  corporation  In 
1966  as  a  sales  representative.  He  progreaaed 
steadHy  through  tbe  management  raiiks  as 
his  talents  and  willingness  to  asstme  more 
responsibility  marked  him  for  success.  In 
1964  be  was  elected  to  his  present  position. 

Under  his  direction,  the  corporation  has 
been  revitalised  through  dlverslftcatlon  to 
meet  the  competitive  challenges  of  the 
present  and  future.  His  new  marketing 
strateglea  continue  to  embrace  the  corpora- 
tion's traditional  values  of  concern  for  its 
customers  and  excellence  tn  service. 

A  compassionate  caring  man.  Mr.  Barone 
flnda  time  in  his  busy  schedule  to  share  his 
expertise  with  numerous  community  organl- 
MttoiM  He  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Build- 
ing Committee  of  the  Sickle  Cell  Society 
and  Is  the  former  chairman  of  the  Nunlng 
Home  Section  of  the  1966  United  Way  Cam- 
paign. He  represents  Western  Pennsylvania 
on  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee. 

The  Anti-Defamation  Ijcague  proudly  pre- 
sents Its  Distinguished  Community  Service 
Award  to  this  outstanding  man  whose  lead- 
ership reflects  the  league's  high  Ideals  and 
vision  for  humanity  and  equality. 
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1947  it  tti  wofk-producl  I  command  Iha  fuN 
oommHtaa  Chairman.  Mr.  FoRO,  for  hia  expa- 
dWoua  conaidaration  of  tha  matlar. 

Tha  wortdoad  of  magiatrataa  la  demanding. 
In  1964-65  tha  292  fuR-lima  and  165  part-time 
ruaglatfalaa  conduclad  naariy  12.000  criminal 
and  cM  triala.  In  addHton,  thay  conduclad 
aknoat  120,000  prooaadk^ga  on  mattars  auch 
aa  aaarch  wananta.  anaat  warranta.  baM  re- 


H.R.     1947.     MAOISTRATES     AND 
BANKRUPTCY  JUDGES  RETIRE- 

Miarr  parity 


OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OP  WISCONSIIf 

HI  THX  HOUSK  OP  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  May  27,  1987 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Spaakar,  I  riaa  in 
mjppon  Of  tha  pasaage  of  H.R.  1947  The  biN 
wouM  raaolve  wtiat  I  and  many  others,  inctud- 
ing  the  Judicial  Confaranca  of  tha  United 
States,  beiieva  to  be  an  inequity  in  ttw  retlre- 
mant  program  for  U.S.  magistrates. 

In  1964  Ck)ngrass  considared  the  overall 
stnjcturo  of  tha  bantvuplcy  court  systam.  As 
pwt  of  that  consideration,  and  In  recognition 
of  tha  limited  tenure  of  bankruptcy  judges,  the 
lagialabon  uitimatety  enacted  provided  for  a 
retiroment  system  similar  to  the  congressional 
systam,  with  2.5  percent  credit  granted  for 
aach  yaar  of  service. 

Paaaaga  of  thia  lagisiation  left  the  magia- 
Iralaa  in  a  dteadvantageous  position  aa  com- 
pwad  to  tha  bankruptcy  judges.  Given  that 
both  poaitions  invotve  high  level  judicial  offn 
cars  attached  to  the  U.S.  district  courta,  this 
dtaparily  of  treatment  Is  unjustified. 

Lagiitatton  was  introduced  in  tha  gdth  Con- 
l^aaa  to  correct  this  disparity.  Late  in  the  Con- 
graas  the  Senate  passed  that  legisiation. 
Howavar,  whan  the  matter  reached  the  House 
m  a  bl»— Criminal  Justico  Act  Improvements— 
procaaaad  by  my  aubcommittee.  certain  tech- 
ntoal  WKl  procadural  problems  arose  and  con- 
sidaration  of  tha  ratiramant  issues  were  de- 


Thay  conducted  pratriai  oonfarancaa  In 
more  than  36.000  casaa  and  iaauad  reporta 
on  20.000  priaoner  and  civil  rtgfits  caaaa  aa 
wall  aa  14.000  aocial  aacurily  caaaa 

Thair  worktoad  and  afHdancy  are  tnjiy  im- 
praaaiva.  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  without  Iha 
quality  of  magialrataa  wa  have  today,  the  Fad- 
erat  courts  woukJ  be  ajyariancing  intolerabie 
dalaya  in  tha  adminiatralion  of  juattce. 

Yal  givan  Ihair  short  tanura  in  office,  attract- 
ing quaMad  people  ramairts  a  challenge.  Ex- 
pariencad  trial  lawyers  wMh  high  income  po- 
tantiai  and  at  an  age  when  housing  and  edu- 
cational expanaes  are  at  tt>eir  peak,  have 
bean  rakictant  in  some  instances  to  accept  or 
retain  article  III  judgeships.  Yet  such  positkxis 
offer  vastty  better  salaries,  tenure,  and  retire- 
mant  programs. 

Indeed,  because  of  the  iricreasing  diffKuity 
in  retaining  both  magistrates  and  bankruptcy 
judges,  I  will  shortly  be  introducing  legislabon 
to  overtwul  the  retirement  system  for  both 
groups  compieteiy.  In  tlM  meantime,  though,  I 
bekave  that  H.R.  1947  stands  on  its  own 
merits  as  needed  to  place  these  fixad-term  ju- 
dKial  officers  on  a  parity  with  each  other. 


IN  HONOR  OP  aCOTT  PUDLO 
DAY 


One  of  the  problems  was  that  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
wanted  to  take  a  kx>k  at  tt>e  legialation.  The 
commitlae  has  done  ao.  and  mdaed,  H.R. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MAOSACRUSnTS 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  RKPRSSOfTATIVIS 

Thunday.  May  28,  1987 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tritxite  to  Scott  Pudto  of  Hinsdale.  MA,  who 
has  t>een  honored  by  the  Hinsdale  Liorra  Club 
for  his  excallerKe  in  the  ftekl  of  athletics. 

The  town  of  Hinsdale  and  ttw  Lions  Club  of 
Hiradale  have  declared  June  28  as  Scott 
Pudto  Day.  This  horxx  has  been  bestowed 
upon  Scott  for  his  outstanding  performances 
in  basketball,  aoccar,  and  baseball.  Scott  will 
be  remembered  for  his  penk:ipation  on  the 
Wahconah  High  basketball  team  which  won  in 
the  Massachusetts  Sute  finals.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  baseball  arxl  soccer  teams 
which  also  reacfwd  the  State  finals. 

Not  only  does  Scott  excel  in  athletics  he 
also  rartks  high  academically.  This  combirta- 
tion  earned  him  the  AN  Star  Masaachuaetts 
Academic  BaskettMll  Award. 

It  is  apparent.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Scott  Pudto 
Is  most  deserving  of  the  raoognilion  t>eing 
pakj  to  him  on  June  28  by  tha  paopla  of  Hins- 
dale as  well  aa  the  membarn  of  lite  Ltona 
Ckib.  I  wouM  Hke  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  Scott  for  his  winning  perform- 
ances and  success  as  a  well-rounded  athlete/ 


May  28, 1987 

AMERICAN  PILM  INSTITUTE  TO 
CELEBRATE  30TH  ANNIVERSARY 

HON.BOBCARR 

OPIflCHiaAM 
nr  TBX  HOl»B  OP  BBPSBBHTATTVaS 

Thunday,  May  28, 1987 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Spaakar.  on  Friday.  June  5. 
a  nawand  axcMtog  avant  wM  have  tta  bagto- 
nmo  hara  m  Washington,  DC. 

On  ttHa  data,  tha  American  Film  InstikJto 
wid  Commiaaion  on  European  Communiliaa 
wM  ioin  foroaa  for  the  nattonal  opening  of  tha 
annuii  Amaricwi  FUm  InaWula/Europaan 
Communily  Flm  Faatlval. 

Smca  1961,  tha  American  Fikn  InstitaJta 
[AFQ.  in  coHaboralton  with  tha  Commiaaton  of 
European  CommunWea.  has  praaantad  three 
taaHvata  te  European  fMma  in  Washington,  DC. 
Tha  graat  sucoaaa  of  thasa  faslivais.  maa»- 
urad  by  strong  pubSc  support  and  artistk: 
merit  lad  the  AR  to  prepoaa  to  Iha  European 
Community  that  a  jokit  annual  faalival  be  inau- 
guralad  in  1967. 

This  mator  American-European  film  event 
wouU  tharsaflar  bacoma  tha  only  Urn  faativai 
in  American  to  tour  natfonaly. 

I  wouM  Nka  to  pay  tribute  today  to  tha  raal- 
Izatton  of  this  grand  vision. 

Tha  American  Film  Instituto/Europaan  Com- 
munily Flm  FasUval  brings  to  our  Natton,  this 
yaar  «id  tor  years  to  coma,  a  rare  opportunity 
for  cuHural  exchange  about  the  wortd's  moat 
parvasiva  mX  form— tha  art  of  moving  image. 
Saminvs  and  other  ralalad  activitias  wM  con- 
tinua  Iha  faalivai's  mission  of  promoting  inter- 
nattonal  undarstandkig  through  the  immedncy 
of  tha  dnamattc  ai^arianca  and  dkact  contact 
with  Europaan  fimmakars  and  actors. 

Throughout  Ms  2ayear  histoiy,  tha  Ameri- 
cm\  Fikn  Instituto  has  always  played  this  vital 
roia  in  the  preaervatton  and  nurturing  of  the 
moving  image  by  bringing  the  magte  of  film  di- 
recdy  to  wMe  audierK^s  across  our  country. 

WKh  groat  plaasura  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you 
to  join  me  in  sakJtkig  the  wortc  and  goals  of 
tha  Amartoan  Film  Instituto  on  if  s  20th  anni- 
varswy.  June  5, 1987. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BOB 
CASTELLANETE 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  HXW  TOKK 
m  THX  HOUSC  OP  BKFRXSIirTATIVKS 

TTiunday.  May  28.  1987 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  Bob  Castellaneto  who  has  been 
a  faithful  servant  for  the  Bronx  and  the  city  of 
New  York  for  30  years.  He  has  served  under 
six  Bronx  Borough  presklents.  giving  aH  of 
them  the  fcjyalty.  duty,  and  the  honor  of  help- 
ing tt>em  serve  in  ttte  public  interest 

I'd  like  to  shve  an  artide  with  my  col- 
leagues that  recently  appeared  in  the  New 
Yorti  Daily  News  regarding  Mr.  Casteflanoto's 
30  yaws  sarvtoa  to  tha  Bronx. 

BoBOUGB  PaxsioaaT's  Rioht-Haiid  Maji 
(By  John  MeUa) 

Bob  Castellanete.  by  his  own  admission,  is 
a  survivor,  and  In  that  role  during  tbe  last 
30  years,  he  has  watched  the  fortunes  of  the 
Bronx  wax  and  wane. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Castellanete  Is  executive  assistant  to 
Bronx  Borough  Prealdent  Fernando  Ferrer, 
advising  him  on  Inidget  matters  and  sitting 
tn  for  him  at  Board  of  Ertlmate  meeUngs. 
He  has  served  five  other  Iwrough  presi- 
dents, always  at  their  pleasure,  beginning 
with  James  J.  Lyons  In  1967. 

"In  order  to  survive  you  have  to  l>e  politi- 
cal but  not  potitfcoi, "  the  51-year-old  Bronx 
naUve  emphasised.  "My  aUeglance  Is  totally 
to  the  person  who  is  borough  president." 

Cartellanete  began  his  govemmoit  service 
as  a  freah-faced.  newly  minted  engineer 
from  Pelham  Bay.  where  he  still  lives,  via 
City  College. 

In  those  days,  he  recalled,  the  power  of 
the  Iwrough  president  rested  In  his  control 
of  the  highways  and  sewers. 

A  BIHOSIDX  SKAT 

"We  had  about  1,250  people  working  for 
the  borough  president  then,  but  when  the 
City  Charter  changed  It  went  down  to  95  or 
100."  he  said,  referring  to  1963,  when  one- 
term  Borough  President  Joseph  Perioone 
was  caught  tn  tbe  transition  after  the  dty 
took  over  the  highways  and  sewers. 

"It  chsnged  from  a  powerful  office  Into  an 
office  where  the  powers  had  been  dimin- 
ished." he  said. 

A  man  privileged  to  have  had  a  ringside 
seat  to  current  events,  Castellanete  has  wit- 
nessed the  coming  of  the  Major  Deegan  Ex- 
pressway; the  Cross  Bronx  Expressway,  as  It 
gutted  the  center  of  tbe  Bronx;  the  building 
of  Co-Op  City  and  the  decline  of  the  Grand 
Concourse.  All  of  them  are  elements  that 
have  shaped  the  course  and  isnrtscsjie  of 
the  borough.  He  said  these  are  the  changes 
that  stand  out  most  tn  his  mind  as  tninglng 
about  the  Bronx  of  today. 

He  watched  as  the  Bronx  burned  down  In 
the  arson  wave  of  the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970s,  when  unscrupulous  landlords  torched 
their  own  buHdlngs  to  collect  insurance 
money  on  real  estate  that  had  become  un- 
profitable. 

"We  could  see  it  happening."  he  said  of 
the  Bronx'  decline.  "It  was  very  difficult  to 
control.  It  wasn't  Just  the  Bronx,  It  was  the 
whole  city." 

BACKTOZXBO 

Castellanete  blamed  the  l>orough's  prol>- 
lems  not  on  "any  one  iMrough  president" 
but  on  a  number  of  factors,  including  the 
economy  and  the  lack  of  coordination 
among  agencies  at  the  dty,  state  and  feder- 
al levels. 

He  said  a  turnaround  for  the  Iwrough 
began  in  the  mid-70B.  but  that  when  the  city 
found  Itself  in  a  fiscal  crisis  in  1975.  It  was 
"back  to  zero." 

Tbe  ultimate  turnaround  for  the  borough 
had  to  watt  untU  the  Ute  '70s  to  finally  get 
under  way  again,  he  said. 

Asked  If  Stanley  Simon  had  overstated 
the  case  when  he  insisted  "the  Bronx  is 
bouncing  liack."  Castellanete  replied  that 
he  hadn't. 

"We  were  iMtter  able  to  control  the 
budget  by  then."  he  said.  "Businessmen 
wanted  Iwck  in  the  Bronx  because  prices  tn 
litaiihattan  were  outrageous  and  land  here 
was  inexpensive." 

Castellanete  can  also  furnish  thumbnail 
sketches  of  the  men  he  has  served  In  the 
Borough  President's  office.  All  of  them  were 
different,  he  said,  but  tn  their  ways,  regard- 
leas  of  what  they  did.  right  or  wrong,  they 
earned  his  respect. 

Xn>IIIC  HIOH 

He  rememl>ered  Lyons,  the  first  borough 
president  he  served,  a  man  who  wielded  Im- 
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mense  power  and  was  formal  towards  his 
staff. 

"He  was  the  tx>rougfa  president."  he  said 
of  Lyona.  who  ran  the  Imrough  for  36  years. 
"When  Lyons  was  borough  president,  the 
Bronx  was  rkUng  high." 

Pericone,  who  Is  Uie  sole  Republican  In 
the  bunch,  was  remembered  as  a  "real  gen- 
tleman, very  easy  going,  who  was  never  ex- 
cited never  got  hot  under  the  collar  and 
always  controlled  his  temper." 

Herman  BadUlo.  the  Bronx'  first  Hispanic 
presldait.  was  "hardworking." 

"He  was  the  first  borough  president  to 
conduct  public  hearings  at  the  community 
level  to  determine  the  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity." he  said. 

He  also  praised  Badlllo  for  recognizing 
that  Co-Op  City  would  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  fate  of  the  Orand  Concourse, 
once  a  iMstlon  of  the  borough's  middle  daaa. 

"What  was  really  unbelievable,"  he  said  of 
Badlllo,  "was  how  he  could  take  a  cat  nap  of 
10  minutes  and  l>e  fresh  and  awake.  He  was 
full  of  vim  and  vigor." 

ABOUin)  THX  CLOCK 

Castellanete  knew  his  next  Imss.  Robert 
Abrams.  from  Abrams'  days  in  the  State  As- 
sembly. 

"He  would  tell  you  where  you  were  wrong, 
but  when  you  walked  out  of  the  room,  you 
felt  good,"  he  recalled. 

He  also  recalled  Alvams  as  someone  who 
liked  to  work  around  the  dock,  seven  days  a 
week. 

"We  were  all  delighted  when  he  got  mar- 
ried because  we  figured  he  might  spend 
more  ttane  at  home."  he  said. 

Castellanete  said  those  hopes  were  only 
partially  realized  as  Abrams  kept  up  the 
gruelUng  pace  as  he  fought  for  tax  breaks 
for  middle-income  residents  in  Mitchell- 
Lama  housing  and  waged  battles  with  the 
Telephone  Co.  and  Con  Eklison. 

Stanley  Simon,  who  resigned  his  position 
shortly  before  t>eing  indicted  in  March,  was 
a  "tough  Individual  who  was  demanding  of 
his  staff." 

As  to  his  current  boss.  Csstellanete  says 
he  I>elieve8  Ferrer  will  be  the  first  Hlgwinir 
mayor  of  New  York  City. 

"I  always  thought  Freddy  would  be  the 
borough  president,  but  not  this  soon,"  said 
Castellanete,  who  first  met  Ferrer  when  he 
was  Simon's  director  of  housing. 

"I  think  he's  going  to  be  sn  exoelloit  bor- 
ough president.  He  was  the  first  one  to  Insti- 
tute a  code  of  ethics  for  Iwrough  employes 
and  that's  very  Important." 

Right  now,  Ferrer  has  Castellanete  ana- 
lyzing the  mayor's  proposed  budget  and 
what  It  means  for  the  borough. 

"He  wants  nothing  but  perfection."  Cas- 
tellanete said. 


THE  DESERT  MUSEUM'S  NEW 
MOUNTAIN  HABITAT 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OPAXIZOKA 
Hf  THX  HOtTSg  OP  SKPBXSBrTATTVBB 

Thunday,  May  28.  1987 

Mr.  UDALl.  Mr.  Speaker.  Arizona  may  be 
known  to  the  worid  as  the  Grsnd  Canyon 
State,  but  Arizona  is  far  more  than  the  Grand 
Canyon.  There  sre  a  tot  of  well-kept  sacrals  In 
Arizona.  One  of  tha  best  is  tha  Arizona- 
Sonora  Dasert  Museum,  tocatad  14  mlaa 
west  of  Tucson.  Featuring  Ive  anknal  extiiiits 
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AanoHA-SoKNu  Dnmt  Miiisum's  Nkw 
If onrxAni  Habrat 

The  younc  mate  bear  oneriwl  fint,  hla 
qatwrlna  black  miiHle  nreeplii*  the  air  and 
groimd  wttli  naMl  radar.  He  crept  alooa  a 
vide  ledae  eantUerered  from  a  clUf.  pava 
InfiiiiH  forward  at  (bat  In  careful,  wary, 
tentatlTe  atcpa.  But  be  quickly  grew  bolder. 
Hto  pace  quickened.  He  prowled  the  full 
laiwth  of  the  ledie.  wedged  hla  head  Into 
Mveral  anall  cavea  and  crevtoea.  and  pauaed 
atop  a  thmodlke  rock  to  survey  the  unfa- 
miliar aky  and  the  rocky  kingdom  that 
atietched  out  in  front  of  him.  He  ambled 
down  to  the  river,  cbaaed  an  Imaginary 
nMilt  aeroaa  a  log.  and  ate  a  shrub  wiUow. 
Then.  like  a  aOO-pound  puppy,  he  bounded 
back  to  the  ledge  to  nuvle  bis  female  play- 
mate and— If  we  dare  anthropomoipblae— 
repot  *'Tr"y  on  the  large,  open,  canyon- 
like babttat  that  this  momUig  replaced 
their  dreary  cage. 

Arehltact  Aram  llanUroaian.  designer  of 
thto  artificial  canyon,  was  beaming.  "I  love 
the  ktfi^  that  you  have  to  look  for  the  ani- 
mate In  a  landKape."  he  said.  "Tou  can  see 
bow  tb0f  Uve.  adapt,  move,  and  bow  they 
relate  to  other  animals  and  the  land  around 
ttvPTfi  In  a  nocmal  aoo  attuation.  they're  Just 
on  exhibit.  like  IDuatratlona  hi  a  catalog. 
They  dont  do  any  of  the  things  they'd  do  in 
their  natural  euvlronment." 

Ai  lianttroatan  was  phOosophtolng.  the 
bear  was  analyilnc.  No  longer  tentiOive.  he 
clasped  projecting  rocks  on  the  vertical  wmU 
and  Bblnnied  toward  blue  aky  with  amasing 
speed.  The  arddtecfs  smite  evaporated.  A 
fmmn  f^y~w..y  on  top  of  tlic  clUf  rsocd  over 
with  a  broom,  and  for  a  few  seconds,  there 
vaa  thiM  half-alarming.  baU-eomlcal  stand- 
off: the  man  pokli«  the  tatoom  at  the  bear's 
face,  the  bear  dinging  to  the  dlff  like  a  fat 
brown  fullback  reading  the  defense. 

M"*  bfoom.  and  gravity  won.  Bear 
backed  down  and  proceeded  to  eat  another 
tree.  And  Ifardlraalan'a  pulse  repaired  to 
double  digits.  "We  were  worried  about  that 
one  spot."  he  confessed.  "It  didn't  take  him 
long  to  find  It."  >. 
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Thto  was  a  sunny  February  morning  in 
IMS.  the  month  the  Arlw»a^8ooora  Deaert 
Museum  provided  a  man-made  canyon  for 
twenty-two  of  iU  animals  The  museum's 
new  Mountain  Habitat  coat  3.5  mllUon  dol- 
lars to  design  and  build— the  most  ambitious 
and  expeiMtve  project  in  the  institution's 
thirty-five  years.  IU  implications  radiate  far 
beyond  the  museum's  twelve  acrea.  I  have 
visited  aoos  around  the  world  from  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  to  Beijing  (Peking).  China,  and 
though  there  Is  an  encouraging  trend 
toward  better  treatment  of  the  tnmatea,  as 
often  as  not  I  still  leave  angered  and  de- 
preaaed.  But  not  here.  The  Mountain  Habi- 
tat to  the  best  man-made  home  for  animato  I 
have  seen  so  good  it  should  be  the  paradigm 
of  aoo  architecture  for  the  rest  of  the 
century. 

The  habitat  houses  ten  of  the  museum's 
most  taterestlng  «-»■»"«»»■•  two  black  bears, 
two  mountain  Uona,  two  gray  fozea.  two 
Mexican  gray  wolvea.  and  two  white-tailed 
deer.  There  are  twelve  birda.  one  atelier's 
Jay,  two  thick-billed  parrots,  two  ravens,  two 
Monteauma  quail,  and  five  Merriam's  tur- 
keys. It  also  to  an  arboretum,  incorporating 
about  a  hundred  species  of  plants. 

It  to  modeled  after  the  Sonoran  Desert's 
"sky  islands"— mountain  ranges  poking 
7.000  to  11.000  feet  into  the  air.  These  rocky 
barriers  ambush  wet  air  msssfs  that  other- 
wise would  sail  on  to  Colorado  or  Oklaho- 
ma, and  the  resulting  rainfall  sustains  oak 
and  pine  forests  and  an  environment  for 
many  kiMto  of  «"«™»'»  that  oould  not  sur- 
vive on  the  arid,  austere  desert  floor.  The 
contrast  between  Tucson  and  the  SanU  Cat- 
mitwtA  Mountains  to  typical.  Tucson,  eleva- 
tion a.M0  feet,  averages  11.14  inches  of  rain 
a  year.  Palisades  Ranger  Station,  lem  than 
ten  horiK»tal  miles  to  the  north,  nestles  in 
the  «"^»»""««  a  mile  higher  and  bathes  in 
29.M  inches  of  rain  aiKl  snow. 

Of  course,  that  isn't  deaert  at  all.  It's  cool, 
moist,  and  green.  But  the  Desert  Museum 
feeto  that  iU  responsibility  to  more  than 
snakes  and  cacti;  it  aspires  to  tell  the  full 
story  of  life  within  the  boimdaries  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert.  That  means  mountain  for- 
ests, saguaro-studded  foothills,  grasslands, 
and  the  subtropical  riverine  tiabiUte  of 
southern  Sonora.  The  Desert  Museum's 
1980  master  plan  called  for  all  four  of  these 
ecosystems  to  be  recreated  in  a  neat  row  on 
the  museum  grounds.  The  first  to  the  Moun- 
tain Habitat.  Look  for  the  other  three 
around  19M. 

The  idea  of  the  Mountain  Habitat  was 
bom  about  fifteen  years  ago.  An  early 
model  depicted  an  artificial  mountain  burst- 
ing out  of  the  museum  grounds  to  the 
height  of  a  three-story  buUding.  It  would 
have  been  an  Arciiltectural  Presence,  but  a 
later  museum  maitagement  reconsidered. 
The  philosophy  today  to  to  leave  the  extot- 
ing  '"«<<  as  nearly  undistivbed  as  possible, 
in  the  faint  hope  that  Arizona's  cities  might 
think  about  doing  the  same. 

"We  visited  a  lot  of  zoos  looUng  for  the 
state  of  the  art  in  exhibit  design."  explained 
Dan  Davis,  museum  director.  "We  got  some 
Ideas,  but  the  thing  we  wanted  most  we 
didn't  find  anywhere.  It's  very  subtle.  We 
wanted  to  preserve  a  certain  mood  that  a 
aoo  normaUy  can't.  They're  dealing  with  far 
more  people:  so  they  have  noise,  transit  sys- 
tems, and  they  end  up  with  mobs  of  visitors 
rushing  from  one  animal  to  the  next.  What 
we  wanted  was  to  have  the  experience  of  a 
very  casual  stroll  along  a  mountain  trmlL" 

So  the  "mountain"  became  a  mountain- 
terrain  canyon,  stmk  into  the  earth.  Today, 
i/mfciny    acn»B    tix   museum   from    h^ 
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ground,  you  soe  only  a  low,  crescent-shaped 
outcropping  of  thoroughly  convincing  rock 
that  looks  Uke  it's  been  there  since,  say,  the 
Paleoaoic 

"Our  first  ooDoem  was  that  it  fit  into  the 
landscape,  not  obstruct  views  or  Impact  on 
other  exhibits."  says  Mardlroslan.  a  veteran 
museum  designer  with  The  Potomac  Group 
of  Waahington.  D.C.  "But  bealdes  making  it 
unobotruslve.  we  also  wanted  to  have  an  ele- 
ment of  surprise." 

They  have  it  Tou  stroll  along  a  path  past 
desert  planU  like  prickly  pear.  Jumping 
choUa.  and  the  exquisitely  self-descriptive 
shlndagger  agave.  Turn  a  comer,  and  the 
desert  simply  blinlu  out.  You  are  now  in  the 
biological  community  known  as  the  Mexican 
Pine  Oak  Woodlaikd.  exploring  a  canyon 
omnplete  with  gurgling  stream,  turquoise 
pools,  and  glaring  lions. 

Mardiroslan's  second  concern  was  that  the 
habitat  look  nothing  like  a  typk»l  aoo.  No 
bars,  no  cages,  no  sense  of  thumbing  from 
page  to  page  in  a  aoological  catalog.  He 
wanted  humans  to  feel  a  part  of  the  habitat, 
not  an  audience.  He  even  grouped  plantings 
In  ways  to  help  shield  clumps  of  viewers 
from  each  other. 

He  used  the  predator-prey  relationship  ss 
a  prime  design  element,  winding  a  semiclr- 
ctilar  canyon  of  lions,  bears,  foxes,  and 
wolves  around  a  meadow  for  deer  and 
turkey— with  the  trail  for  homo  tapient 
squeesed  in  between.  The  only  barriers  sep- 
arating all  these  species  are  mathematical 
calculations.  Mountain  lions,  for  example, 
can't  leap  more  than  twenty  feet— so  it  to 
believed,  anyway.  Adding  ten  percent  for  in- 
surance, Mardlroslan  designed  the  cat 
canyon  so  that  every  possible  tnkjectory  to 
an  unauthoriKd  meal  to  twenty-two  feet  or 
more. 

He  also  sweated  the  details.  Por  example, 
he  measured  and  mapped  every  nearby  sa- 
guaro.  Then,  back  at  hto  drafting  table  In 
Washington,  he  plotted  the  path  through 
the  habitat  to  avoid  what  he  caUs  "visual 
non  sequlturs."  He  didn't  want  people  to 
look  up  and  see  cacti  towering  over  the 
woodland. 

The  museum  staff  Is  ecstatic.  What  makes 
It  worth  all  the  money  and  effort,  they  say. 
is  the  anlmnH'  return  to  near-normal  behav- 
ior. 

On  one  recent  moming.  I  learned  how  a 
twelve-pound  fox  defends  Its  space  against 
the  l>ears  that  share  the  same  twelve-hun- 
dred-aquare-foot  enclosure:  it  backs  into  one 
of  the  coves  Mardlroslan  thoughtfuUy  pro- 
vided, ttares  an  arsenal  of  enameled  daggers, 
and  snaps.  The  bear  responds  In  a  manner 
confirming  its  reputed  intelligence:  it  re- 
treats and  finds  a  tree  to  eat. 

Another  visit  found  the  ravens  in  an 
uproar,  piercing  the  woodland's  peace  with 
raucous  «<*"""<«  for  exit  vlaas.  Reason:  the 
lioness  had  crouched  down  in  sphinx  pose 
Just  a  step  away  from  their  enclosure  to 
stare.  And  stare.  It  was  a  stare  meant  to 
bum  through  the  thin  wires  separating  the 
lion  from  the  birds'  enclosure,  and  she 
seemed  ready  to  wait  a  long,  long  time. 

She  was  still  and  silent,  as  the  lions  that 
lived  In  the  Desert  Museum's  old  concrete 
cages  had  been.  But  ttiat  was  a  silence 
drugged  by  endless  boredom.  Thto  was  the 
silence  of  a  hunter. 

So-Does  the  Mountain  Habitat  finally 
solve  the  central  ethical  problem  inherent 
in  zoos?  It  doesn't  bore,  demean,  or  other- 
wise exploit  the  creatures  on  exhibit  for  our 
edification  and  entertainment.  Well— seem- 
ingly not. 
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As  the  thoughtful  Mardlroslan  says.  "I 
really  don't  know  what  'happlnem'  to  for  the 
animals.  But  obviously.  If  they  have  loU  of 
space,  and  plenty  of  places  to  romp  arotmd. 
they're  going  to  behave  more  naturally.  We 
are  unfair  to  them  in  one  sense:  we  don't 
give  them  places  to  hide  from  the  visitors. 
But  we  have  given  them  plenty  of  choices, 
plenty  of  space.  The  bears  shouldn't  com- 
plain  about  living  here." 

As  far  as  we  humans  can  tell,  the  bears 
haven't.  They  have  simply  been  doing  what 
bears  do.  which  perhaps  to  evidence  enough 
of  the  habitat's  success. 

The  have  dug  up  the  underground  irriga- 
tloD  syston.  They  have  eaten  all  the  plants. 
They  have  staged  bear  Olympics  in  the  cy- 
press trees,  killing  them.  With  the  exhibit 
only  a  little  more  than  a  year  old.  the  cura- 
tor of  birds  and  """"-"'■  Peter  Slmlnski,  to 
a  bit  embarrassed  about  Its  physical  condi- 
tion. ,     _, 

"It  looks,"  he  says,  with  a  trace  of  a  grin, 
"like  we  put  a  couple  of  bears  In  there." 


CAMBODIAN  SURVIVORS  URGE 
PRESIDENT  REAGAN  TO  SUP- 
PORT EFFORTS  TO  BRING  POL 
POT  AND  OTHER  RESPONSIBIiE 
KHMER  ROUGE  LEADERS  TO 
JUSTICE 

HON.  STEPi^J.  SOLARZ 

or  HXW  TOIK 
nr  THX  H017SK  OF  REFRCSSMTATIVaS 

Thunday.  May  28.  1987 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Spaakar,  I  rtoe  today  to 
caH  to  the  attention  of  my  ooHeagues  a  unique 
effort  wrth  wtitch  I  have  been  involved  to  doc- 
ument the  acts  of  genocide  of  tfw  Khmer 
Rouge  in  Cambodia  from  1975  to  1979  in 
order  to  bring  those  responsible  for  these 
atrocities  to  justice  urxJer  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. The  American  Bar  Association  House 
of  Delegates  last  February  passed  a  resolu- 
lion  indicating  its  support  "to  work  with  other 
puMc  arxi  private  institutions  toward  bringir^ 
those  responsible  to  justice." 

The  Senate  last  year,  in  a  move  strongly 
supported  by  the  House,  ratified  the  Genocide 
Convention.  Since  our  accession  to  that  treaty 
to  not  yet  completed  and  must  await  the  er>- 
actment  of  legnlation  making  genocide  a 
crime  under  U.S.  law,  the  United  States 
canrKrt  at  this  time  take  the  lead  in  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  Wortd  Court.  But  many 
Americans  have  twcome  involved  urxJer  the 
leadersii^  of  Davki  Hawk  of  New  York  arKJ 
Cambodnn  American  survivors  including  Si- 
chantha  Kassie  Heou,  Dith  Pran.  Yangh  Sam, 
Haing  rigor  and  Am  Chom,  in  gathering  eye- 
witness accounts  and  other  evidence  of  the 
crimes  perpetrated  against  the  people  of 
Cambodia.  These  survivors  and  teams  of  vol- 
unteer attorrieys  and  researchers  are  wortdng 
to  prepwe  the  legal  brief  that  one  or  several 
of  the  nations  already  in  full  accessioo  to  the 
Genocide  Conventton  couM  seek  to  bring 
before  the  Worid  Court. 

President  Reagan  has  several  times  indk»t- 
ed  the  abhonance  felt  by  every  American  to 
the  genoddal  crimes  which  the  Khmer  Rouge 
committed  against  millions  of  Cambodtons. 
rtow  M  is  time  for  the  Presklent  to  use  his 
good  offices  and  to  drect  our  State  Depart- 
ment to  spread  the  message  of  the  strong 
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support  of  our  Qovammant  for  the  effort  to 
bring  thoaa  raaponatoia  for  the  1975-79 
Crimea  agonal  toa  paopta  of  Cambodto  to  )ua- 
tioa. 

Mr.  Spaakar,  bacauaa  of  the  historic  impor- 
tance of  thto  effort  and  because  of  the  need 
for  civilized  people  everywhere  to  join  in  the 
effort  to  purMi  thoaa  reaponstole  for  the 
crime  of  ganoctoe,  I  ask  that  the  fuU  text  of 
the  letter  of  the  Cambodton  aunmors  to  Presi- 
dant  Reagan  b*  inckid*d  in  today's  Recom, 
and  a  recant  edHorial  by  the  Nem  Yort(  Tunaa 
supporting  ttito  endeavor. 

The  material  foHowa: 

Mr.  YAifG  Sam. 

CAMBOSIA  DOCUMBrrATION 

COMMISSIOII, 

New  Yoric  April  7, 1987. 

ROWALD  RaAOAM. 

PmUUnt  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
The  White  Houae.  Wathington,  DC. 

Dbax  Ma.  PamoniT:  We  are  200  Cambodi- 
an survivors  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  rule  who 
are  now  living  in  exile  in  the  West. 

Some  of  us  are  survivors  of  Pol  Pot's  pris- 
ons and  extermination  camps.  Others  of  us 
had  memt>ers  of  our  families  and  many  of 
our  friends  brutally  murdered  or  "disap- 
peared"—taken  away  for  execution  in  forest 
or  jungle  killing  fields.  We  witnessed  mem- 
t>ers  of  our  families  and  many  others  die  of 
exhaustion  from  forced  marches  and  slave 
labor,  from  deUt>erate  starvation  and  pre- 
ventable, untreated  disease,  and  from  the 
brutal  conditions  of  life  to  which  the  Cam- 
ixidlan  people  were  subjected  by  the  Khmer 
Rouge. 

We  also  saw  Pol  Pot's  soldiers  and  cadre 
destroy  our  Buddhist  temples,  totally  elimi- 
nate our  Buddhist  monies,  end  schooling  for 
our  children,  suppress  our  historic  Khmer 
culttire  and  eradicate  Camlwdia's  ethnic  mi- 
norities such  as  the  Cliam. 

We  are  writing  to  you  now  because,  fol- 
lowing your  recommendation,  the  United 
States  Senate  approved  the  ratification  of 
the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Pun- 
ishment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide.  We  are 
aslLlng  you  to  respond  and  take  legal  and 
diplomatic  action  against  the  Khmer  Rouge 
genocide.  First,  by  seeking  a  Judgment  from 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  that  the 
terrible  crime  and  great  harm  of  genocide 
was  committed  against  the  people  of  Cam- 
bodia and  that  "Democratic  Kampuchea." 
an  internationally  recognized  State-Party  to 
the  Genocide  Convention,  remains  in  viola- 
tion of  Its  international  legal  oldigaUons  for 
failing  to  punish  those  responsible  for  geno- 
cide, 'whether  they  are  constitutionally  re- 
sponsible rulers,  public  officials,  or  private 
Individuals."  Secondly,  the  United  States 
should  call  upon  the  competent  organs  of 
the  United  Nations  to  take  such  actions  as 
would  securely  preclude  the  reoccurrence  of 
genocide  in  CamlxxUa. 

As  victims  and  survivors,  we  are  asking 
the  United  SUtes  to  do  this,  alone  or  with 
other  countries  that  accept  the  Genocide 
Convention,  because  the  Khmer  Rouge 
genocide  has  not  t>een  recognized  and  con- 
demned by  the  international  community.  As 
long  as  the  major  leaders  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge  between  1975  and  1970  continue  to 
l)e  active  In  Caml>odian  and  international 
political  life,  the  extreme  brutaUty  and  suf- 
fering they  imposed  on  ourselves,  our  fami- 
lies, and  the  entire  Cambodian  people  to  a 
contemporary,  ongoing  problem  and  more 
than  a  matter  of  history.  Nor  has  the  prob- 
lem of  genocide,  its  aftermath  and  the 
threat  of  its  reoccurrence  t>een  mooted  by 
the  Vietnamese  occupation  of  Cambodia. 
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As  you  know,  every  year  the  ovcrwbdm- 
Ing  majority  of  the  countries  of  the  world 
condemn  the  foreign  invasion  and  occupa- 
tion of  Cambodia  We  believe  It  to  abaolutdy 
neeeasary  for  the  nations  of  the  woeld  to 
take  thto  action  and  to  work  for  the  roaovml 
of  foreign  troopa  and  advlaots  from  our 
country.  And  we  ask  your  country  to  ccmtin- 
ue  to  take  a  strong  stand  for  freedom  and 
self-detennination  for  Cambodia. 

As  you  also  know  however,  the  Khmer 
Rouge.  stUl  led  by  thoae  most  reaponelbie 
for  goiocide.  conttauie  to  wage  gaerrfUa  war 
seeking  to  return  to  power— a  result  whiA 
to  prevented  at  preeent  only  by  the  foreign 
occupation  army.  Thus  it  to  difflcolt  for  us 
to  understand  why  the  free  and  democratle 
countries  do  not  also  take  actioD  under 
international  law  against  the  Khmer  Rouge 
for  the  punishment  of  thoae  most  reapoaet- 
ble  for  the  genocide  and  for  the  mreventian 
of  genocide's  reoccurrence.  The  failure  of 
the  international  community  to  take  actioa 
against  the  1975-1979  leadership  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Kampnctw  leaves 
Cambodia  with  the  equally  imaooeptable  al- 
ternatives of  foreign  occupation  or  the  very 
real  threat  of  a  return  to  power  of  the  same 
Khnm^  Rouge. 

Further,  the  failure  of  the  international 
community  to  reqwnd  and  condemn  the 
Cambodian  genocide  has.  in  our  opinion,  re- 
duced the  effectiveness  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  help  bring  about  negotiations  or  a 
solution  to  the  international  omiflict  In  and 
over  Cambodia.  Any  soluti<m  to  very  diffi- 
cult to  foresee  without  the  punishment  at 
at  least  the  removal  from  their  meaent  posi- 
Uons  and  exile  of  those  most  responsible  for 
the  genocide.  Without  a  negotiated  solution. 
Camtwdia  will  remain  diplomatically  isolat- 
ed and  unable  to  ol>tain  the  investment,  aid 
and  trade  necessary  for  sustained  recovery 
from  nearly  two  decades  of  war.  genocide 
and  famine. 

Cambodia  presently  continues  to  have 
grave  human  rights  problems,  and  Cambodi- 
ans residing  as  refugees  in  Thailand  need 
better  protection.  The  human  rights  of 
Cambodians  need  continuing  international 
attention.  Again,  however,  we  are  cooenned 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  international 
community  to  address  these  problems  to 
hampered  by  the  failure  to  also  address  the 
criminal  inhumanity  of  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

Indeed,  after  Worid  War  n  the  Nazi  klU- 
ers  of  the  Jewish  and  other  peoples  of 
Europe  were  tried  and  ccmvicted  for  their 
horrible  crimes.  After  the  United  Nations 
was  founded,  the  Genocide  Convention  was 
adopted  as  the  emiMdiment  of  the  interna- 
tional commitment  that  never  again  should 
such  an  unspeakable  atrocity  as  genocide  be 
allowed  or  allowed  to  go  impunished. 

We  can  assure  you  that  the  Khmer  Rouge 
has  and  continues  to  violate  the  Genocide 
Convention.  There  to  now  more  than 
enough  evidence  and  documentation  on 
their  crimes.  Further  there  are  innimierable 
Cambodian  survivors  who  are  ready  to  con- 
tribute their  personal  testimony. 

We  were  heartened  that  you  recalled  the 
deaths  of  millions  of  r^inhn«M«T»«  tn  your 
Septeml>er  1084  endorsement  of  United 
States  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convm- 
tion.  You  empbasiBed  that  the  United 
States  intended  to  "use  the  Convention  in 
efforts  to  expand  human  fieedom  and  fight 
human  rights  abuses  around  the  world."  Mr. 
President,  we  are  asking  you  to  do  Just  that. 
WhQe  the  Ccmgrem  completes  the  final 
steps  required  for  US  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention,  we  ask  you  to  make 
plans  snd  preparations  for  legal  and  diplo- 
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IMl.  the  Onlted  Ratlona 
a^f«r**^  a  eonrentloa  to  pr«- 
rffww*^.  defined  aa  at- 
j  to  ihlinj  a  naHnnal  ethnic  racial 
or  leUchNM  gnmpc  Tlte  fanatic  OoauBunlsta 
known  m  the  Khmer  Rouce  aeemed  to  have 
■uch  a  crime.  kllUnc  a  nilllion 
In  «"'— 'H««w»  from  IfTft  to  197*.  8o 
why  not  Invoke  the  newcr-hefore-lnvaked 
convention  and  a*  the  World  Court  to  de- 
the  truth  about  the  alleced  act  of 
>  Why  not  Indeed, 
aeveral  hundred  Cambodian  nirvtron  in 
exile  are  emwalliw  for  a  World  Court  bear- 
taw.  Thla  can  be  requeated  by  all  etatea  that 
are  party  to  the  convention.  Tbey  now  In- 
dnde  the  United  atatea  (thoucb  unfordTa- 
biy.  Ooiwrem  baa  etlll  failed  to  pam  needed 
liiUikiufnUnc  Ifgjiletlnn  15  montba  after 
acnate  ratincatlan). 

Other  death-camp  aunrlvora.  like  the 
NObel  laureate  Bie  Wleeel.  aupport  the 
Idea.  A  bearliw  at  The  Hacue  could  focua 
the  worlds  attention  on  eztcnatve  evidence 
of  a  erased  recbne'a  attempt  to  carve  up  a 
whole  people  on  a  butcher  bkxk. 

The  Khmer  Rov«e  term  liquidation  was 
"aeatter  them  to  the  last  one":  cities  were 
iiiUi<knl  ^  suspected  clam  «•»»*"*«■  were 
worked  to  death  In  '^lUTlflcatlon''  camps.  Of 
M.000  Buddhist  monka— denounced  by  the 
Khmer  Rouce  as  "leeehea  and  btoodsuck- 
era~— only  a  few  thousand  survive.  Notable 
aoBoaw  many  ethnic  mlnorttiea  sincled  out 
for  eradkanon  were  the  Cham,  a  dIstincUve 
Islamic  river  people.  Whole  vlUacea  were 
iiismaiiiil  or  forced  to  asshnnatr  so  that 
the  reclme  could  boast  that  "Khmerlsation" 


tonaMey. 


AH  o<  this  was  lanely  psssfrt  over  when 
Vietnam  Invaded  Cambodia  In  1979.  depoaed 
the  infr— «•—  Fol  Pot  and  Inatalled  Its  own 
taippeta.  The  Khmer  Rouce  withdrew  Into 
back  country,  then  became  the  moat  power- 
ful partner  In  a  reslatanoe  coalition  that  a 


of 


malortty— Joined  by  the  United 
as  the  richtful  Government 
The  painful  resutt  Is  that 
Rouce  mam  murderera,  Pol  Pot  tn- 
etnded.  are  atlll  safal  to  be  tai  toaderahlp 
poata,  their  ertmes  half-forfotten.  even  by  a 
Reacan  Ateolntotratkin  that  assails  the  U  Jf . 
for  Icnorinc  Oonimunlst  mam  murder  in  Af- 
Khanlatan  and  elaewheie. 

The  United  Btates  can  help  make  a  reality 
of  the  Oenodde  Convention  by  asking  the 
World  Court  to  determine  whether  a  Cam- 
bodian regime  violated  this  landmark  con- 
vention, one  that  Cambodia  Itaelf  approved 
in  1960.  Dotng  so  would  begin  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Pol  Pot's  vlcttma. 


RON  KIRK.  AN  OUT8TANDINO 
REPRESENTATIVE  OF  DALLAS 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

orxazAS 
Dl  THS  HOnSB  Oy  ISPHBgKirTATITKS 

Thunday.  May  29,  1987 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Spackar.  back  when  Pten 
KM.  a  32-yacr-oW  attonwy  and  (obbyM  tor 
ttw  dly  ol  Oalaa.  was  a  young  law  skidanl  at 
Iha  LMwaraily  o(  Texas  at  Aualia  I  had  the 
prMaga  ot  bakiq  orw  ot  hie  employers. 

I  was  <iialiiiia»  ol  the  houao  skidy  group, 
an  indapandant.  nonpartaan  loaearch  organ- 
zalion  that  providad  the  moot  comprahenaive 
and  brtanoad  lagWa^ie  inlormatkm  and  de- 
talad  rapona  on  maior  Issuea  available  to 
iiiatnbara  of  the  Texas  House  of  Representa- 


Ron  Kirk  was  one  o(  Iha  reasona. 

Ha  and  his  coiaaguea.  who  staffed  the 
houao  study  group— now  caned  the  House 
neaaarch  Oganiattorv— put  in  the  longest 
hours  and  produoad  the  Unaat  product  I  ever 
saw  in  my  9  years  as  a  member  of  the  Texas 
LegislBture. 

The  house  study  group  reports  made  me 
and  other  members  wtto  chose  to  review 
them  look  better  and  smarter  than  «ve  prob- 
ably deserved.  Because  of  those  reports,  and 
ttw  staff  worti  of  eager,  talented  young  foMu 
Ike  Ron  Kkk,  we  linew  every  argument  on 
every  aide  of  every  issue  that  came  before  the 
legislature. 

After  his  service  to  the  Texas  House  Study 
Group  and  the  Texas  Legislature,  Ron  grad- 
uated from  law  school,  practk»d  in  two  OaUas 
law  firms,  «id  came  to  Washington,  DC.  to 
put  in  a  producliva  stint  with  U.S.  Senator 
Lloyd  Bentsen.  Now  Im's  t>ack  in  Oalas 
working  there  arxl  in  Austin  and  Washington, 
DC,  as  an  assistant  city  attorney  and  lobbyisL 

His  continuing  commitment  to  public  service 
was  recently  documantad  in  a  daaarvedhr  Hal- 
tering article  in  the  Dates  Tsnes  HersM.  which 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues: 

Top-FuoRT  LoasnsT  Piomotb  Dauas 

WrmooT  RuvTuwe  FSATWias  rm  Avmm 
(By  Linda  FIblch) 

AusTTM.— In  the  roomful  of  lobbylsta  that 
blocks  the  door  to  the  House  chaml>er  ev«7 
weekday  morning.  Ron  Kirk,  a  golden  Big  D 
pinned  to  his  pln-strlped  lapel.  Is  a  standout. 

Monitoring  a  thousand  l>llls  in  the  memy 
course  of  the  legislative  session,  he  handles 
his  competition  with  the  same  easy  grace  he 
works  on  the  men  and  women  who  make 
state  law,  if  he  has  enemiee  In  a  buainem 


wheic  enmity  seems  inevitable,  no  one  in 
the  crowded  hallway  can  name  them. 

He  thrtvea  on  his  job.  Bo  does  his  only 
client,  the  dty  of  DaUas. 

"Ron  Is  Just  one  of  a  kind,  and  eaodlent." 
says  his  boas.  City  Attorney  AnnskJIe 
Mtmde. 

Kiik.  32.  started  pusldng  the  Dallas 
agenda  In  Austin  In  19M.  lured  home  from 
the  nation's  capital  because  Dallas  was 
gotaig  big  places  and  he  was  determined  to 
go  ^|<"»g 

"Not  to  get  too  grand  In  It,"  he  says,  "but 
I  really  think  that  Dallas  has  the  opportuni- 
ty at  some  point  In  the  not-ao-dlstant  future 
to  became  a  real  woiid-claa  dty.  I  wanted 
to  be  part  of  that  process." 

Three  years  later,  he  is  aot  of  the  most  re- 
spected members  of  the  lot>by. 

According  to  free-lance  lobbyist  Rusty 
Kelly,  who  has  Iwth  supported  and  oppoeed 
Kirk  on  issues,  "He  is  the  kind  who  gives 
this  buainem  a  good  name." 

Kirk  takes  honors  in  both  poUtlcal  camps. 
Rep.  David  Cain.  D-Dallas.  calls  him  "one  of 
the  most  talented  people  that  I've  met  down 
here.  He  brings  a  real  sense  of  what's  do- 
able and  what's  not.  ability  to  bring  all 
klntto  of  votes  together."  Sen.  Ike  Harris,  R- 
Dallas,  agrees:  "He's  as  good  as  there  Is 
around." 

Kirk's  latest  sucoem  came  Friday,  when 
legislation  he  proposed  to  Sen.  Eddie  Ber- 
nlce  Jolmson  and  Rep.  Fred  Blair,  both 
Dallas  Democrats,  passed  the  House  after 
eariler  approval  by  the  Senate.  The  blU  per- 
mits city  governments  to  repair  detolorated 
housing  In  slum  neighborhoods  and  recover 
the  costs  from  landlords. 

He  attributes  his  standing  to  personality 
and  style.  "And  I  don't  mean  that  in  a  brag- 
ging way."  Kirk  says,  with  the  grin,  be  is  as 
likely  to  turn  on  foe  as  friend. 

"My  nature  Is  outgoing.  In  this  Job,  your 
allies  are  where  you  find  them.  They  come 
in  all  shapes  and  colors  and  political  persua- 
sions, and  I  enjoy  that.  I  enjoy  chaUenglng 
myself  to  work  vrtth  people  from  liaA- 
grounds  vastly  different  from  mine.  . . . 

"I've  been  critlclaed  by  some  folks  as  being 
too  willing  to  compromise.  But  I  think  you 
should  always  give  an  adversary  a  chance  to 
resolve  something  with  grace,  rather  than 
bury  somelx>dy  because  you  happen  to  have 
the  votes  and  can  do  It.  That  way,  you  may 
win  the  battle,  but  you  give  that  person  a 
reason  to  come  back  at  you  even  stronger. 

"Kim  Ross,  my  good  friend  who  repre- 
senU  the  Texas  Medical  AasodaUon.  calls  it 
the  scorched  earth  policy.  Where  you  go  in 
and  rape  all  the  women  and  kill  all  the  chil- 
dren and  catUe  and  bum  all  the  houses. 
Some  people  try  to  lobby  Uke  that,  but  I 
think  there  are  a  lot  of  pitfalls." 

Kirk  grew  up  in  east  Austin.  "UteraUy  in 
the  shadow  of  the  CapitoL"  the  son  of  par- 
ents whose  civU  righU  activism  and  faith  in 
the  system  steered  him  toward  public  serv- 
ice. He  studied  sociology  and  poUtical  sci- 
ence at  Austin  College  In  Sherman,  then, 
"like  every  other  poli-sd/soctology  major," 
he  says,  "I  went  to  Uw  schotri.  at  UT." 

WhUe  at  the  University  of  Texas  he 
worked  for  the  House  Study  Group,  a  legis- 
lative research  organisation  founded  by  lib- 
eral DemocraU  that  was  then  beginning  to 
establish  Its  current  reputation  for  inde- 
pendence. There,  he  first  noticed  that  ttOls 
were  enacted  on  something  more  than  their 
merits. 

"What  piqued  my  Interest  wss  the  ques- 
tion. 'What  is  it  about  the  sponsor  or  the 
prooem  or  about  the  whole  system  that  says 
these  bills  somehow  make  it  through  this 


to 


•Tt 


maae  of  hearlncs  and 

snd  survive  sn  of  the  votkac 

""♦"■"r  beooane  lawT  "  he  says. 

And  there.  Klik  Bsade  the  first  of  the  oon- 
nectkms  that  he  pUes  today.  When  he  grad- 
uated tal  1979.  he  took  a  Job  tai  Cbtai's  Dallas 
law  firm.  A  year  later,  he  went  to  work  for 
lawyer  Wlndle  Turley. 

In  1961.  he  aooepted  a  potftkm  on  the 
staff  of  UjB.  Ben.  Uoyd  Bentsen.  where  he 
-P»i^«»»«»'«i  In  detenae  and  budget  Issues.  T 
dont  see  how  snybody  at  aU  taiterested  tai 
politics  oould  not  be  overwhelmed  by  that 
espertcnce."  he  says  of  his  yean  in  Waah- 
taigtan.  "I  knred  K.  The  Senate  Is  a  strange 
snd  wonderful  ptaee." 

He  returned  to  Tens  "not  because  I  was 
attracted  to  lasnm  randnc  from  fiDlnc  pot^ 
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sor.  or  opposition  can  crop  up  that  you 
wcrent  aware  of  or  dlAit  aidlr^iale.'' 

He  raidy  caDs  it  qnlls  before  nichtfsn 
"We  have  pretty  loi«  days."  Kiik  saya  with 
another  grin.  "But  theyYe  tolersble.'' 


THE  CHESTER  ROTARY  CLUB: 
SEVENTY  YEARS  OP  SERVICE 
TO  OTHERS 


holes  In  dty  streets  snd  dtapodtkm  of  our 
municipal  waste,  as  opposed  to  nudear  dis- 
armament and  the  federal  budcet  defldt.  To 
be  perfectly  candid,  it  was  the  opportuni- 
ty  

"I  dfclnt  at  all  fsahlon  mysdf  ss  some- 
body that  was  goinc  to  make  a  career  out  of 
hriny  an  aide  to  anyoaie.  And  that's  not  out 
of  sny  disrespect  to  Bentsen" 

In  Wsshincton.  Bentaen's  name  was  on 
his  work,  tal  Austin.  Kirk  stands  or  f sUs  on 
his  own. 

Without  a  political  acUon  committee— or 
FAC.  the  organisation  throuch  which  a  pri- 
vate Interest  group  channels  political  contri- 
butioM  and  Imys  favor— the  dty  must  widd 
another  sort  of  «wnii«'w«»  bi  the  LegWature: 
credibility.  AooMdInc  to  Ktak.  "the  quality 
of  the  taif ormatfam  that  we  provide  la  always 
the  meet  effective  lobbylnc  totri  we  have." 

To  that  end.  he  doent  atteaopt  to  do  ev- 
erything himself,  but  brines  In  eipeits  from 
Dallas  to  testify  when  the  dty  has  some- 
thing at  stake.  By  his  own  description,  he  Is 
"the  conductcx-  of  an  orchestra.  Everybody's 
got  a  different  instrument,  and  everybody 
else  Is  a  specialist.  But  somebody's  got  to 
take  all  of  that  and  msasage  it  into  some- 
thing that  generally  comes  out  sounding 
like  music" 

Kirk's  day  typically  begins  at  S:30  aan.. 
Just  hours  after  the  legislative  servioe  he 
subscribes  to  has  ddivered  a  sunmisry  of  ac- 
tivities to  his  door.  "And  even  thouaft  my 
physkiue  doesnt  show  it."  he  ssys.  "I  try  to 
exeictae  or  do  something,  either  sit-ups  or 
walk  around  the  blodL" 

By  8:30,  he  is  reviewing  setbacks  and  ac- 
complishments, planning  strategies  He  con- 
fers with  Munde  at  about  8.  advistaw  her  of 
any  assistance  hell  need  from  City  HalL 

Before  the  House  convenes,  usually  by  9 
or  10,  be  is  at  the  Capitol,  making  the  30- 
seoond  contacts  with  lawmakets  and  allies 
that  can  cement  a  deal  on  a  given  bOL  At 
the  crack  of  the  speaker's  opening  gaveL  he 
crosses  the  rotunda  to  the  Ornste  for  more 
of  thessme. 

Afternoons  snd  evenings  are  filled  with 
committee  bearing.  Kirk  alao  tries  to  visit 
H«ny  vtth  each  Dallas  senator  sndss  many 
area  repreaentattvea  as  he  can. 

"And  that  Jivt  takes  care  of  the  sfheriiiled 
activities."  he  says.  "Every  day.  somethhig 
occurs  where  somebody's  got  a  problem  on  a 
tiOl  and  you've  got  to  go  meet  with  that 
sponsor  or  go  meK  with  soane  oppotients 
and  work  out  a  deaL .  .  . 

"There  really  are  no  assorsnces.  Bjecause 
even  the  ■'"p'*^  of  issues  can  backfire  on 
you  for  reasosH  totally  nnrplaf4^  to  the 
merits.  Tou  could  have  a  aponanr  offend 
some  other  member  who  Just  deddes  he's 
going  to  try  to  defeat  eadi  of  his  bms  Juat 
liecause  he  doemt  like  that  particular  apon- 


HON.  RKHAKD  T.  SCHULZE 

or  raaasiLvama 
Dl  THE  HOUSE  OW  ■■PggMB'lATnf 

Thundav.  Mag  2t.  1987 
Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Gpaafcsr.  wljh  tia  20nh 
antAMraaty  of  ow  Natfon's  Conoikiion  on  Via 
minds  of  many  AmsricanBi  it  is  rAsa  to  taAact 
on  the  many  aooomplahnianls  Amarfcans 
have  acWavod  durkig  «w  past  200  years.  Aa 
Iha  ConaHkAon  so  tareaMly  rataa.  H  is  *^Wa 
ttw  People  *  *  *"  of  tw  IMM  SMw  ttial 
make  our  oounby  such  a  wondarU  plaoa  to 
•va  and  taiaa  oig  famlaa. 

hi  the  FiMi  Congraaaionai  DiMrtcl,  ttwre  is 
anolhor  apadal  araAMiaafy  ttwt  wl  aoon  ba 
caMvalad,  nanwiy,  ttia  70Mi  anniwafaaiy  of 
ttw  Cheatsr  Rotary  CkAi.  FOr  Vw  paopta  of 
Dataware  Gounly.  ttw  TOtti  annkwraary  of  this 
vary  special  service  organizallon  is  aspadaly 
worthy  of  lutut^iMon,  not  only  a(  ttia  local 
level,  but  here  in  our  Naion's  CapM  as  aral, 
l=orthe  dly  of  Chaalar.  hawiriB  an  ofginiEa- 
auch  as  this  Rotary  CUb  in  aalalanco  la 
boraitsn  of  Ms  swolwantsnl  in  and 
to  the  oonwnurMaa.  The  Chaalar 
Rotary  CkA)  is  more  ttian  jiat  a  aodai  ckib  tor 
its  iiiunJjoiB  to  meat  and  an|oy  one  anoSisr's 
company.  It  is  a  forum  to  < 


aly  ttwusands  of  people. 

Whie  its  membership  of  45  may 
smal  to  some.  Us  acttons  cwUinly 
what  is  fight  wMh  our  oounky't  aarvioa  organl- 
zalions.  A  smal  samping  of  soma  of  ttw 
dub's  many  cKliviliesindude: 

Subalanlial  financial  support  to  the  Unted 
Way  Campaign.  9te  Chester  Boys  Ckib,  and 
Carnp  Suriahine; 

An  annual  schotsrahip  awards  program  to 
deserving  shidents  in  need  of  aaaiatancn  at 


Support  tor  the  kHemaiional  Rotary  CUb'* 
PokvPkM  Program  which  was  dawatapad  to 
fcmd  programs  that  «■  araaa  polo  and  ottiar 
dreaded  dtoeaaee  in  Third  WorU  oounMaa; 

Eslrtbishment  of  a  OouNar-Enyon  FHsid 
which  aupplaa  haaNh  aquipmant  to  flw  naady. 

And  ttw  ist  goes  on  and  on. 

As  you  can  see  Mr.  Speaker,  the  msmben 
of  ttw  Chester  Rotary  Cki)  rapraaanl  a  aodal 
sacion  of  Amerwa— dNzans  s4w  cara  not 
only  about  ttieir  community,  but  ttw  wodd 
oomnunify  aa  wal.  The  Chaalar  Rotary  Ckib 
is  an  honorable  eaample  of  ttw  Rotary  motto. 
"Servioe  Above  Self." 

On  Fifday.  June  19.  1987.  members  of  ttw 
Cheatsr  Rotary  CUb  wfl  gaJharinlhair  oom- 
nwnily  to  oommamorata  ttiia  apadal  arwswar- 
aary.  70  years  of  servioe  to  their  uuriaws^ty 
md  ttw  wortd.  and  It  ia  Wing  that  ttw  Houae 
of  Rapraaanialwaa  join  in  offering  ow  apadal 
ttwnks  tar  a  iob  wel  done. 


inrTRN.<«inMS  OF  REMARKS 


May  98.  1987 


May  28, 1987 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

only  of  being  mntad  wHft  tw 
Iwnly  In  Iwsai  Atf  for  tongtr 


ilaytS.m7 


BON.JMiEsa(JiiMT)Quius(  'S;,^^^:^^^^,,** 

toomlgrili. 
Naonri  rsoiniy  wral*  to  Oomf »  Qoiba- 
n,wr9da%  Mmt  ii,  iM7  (tm  twngw  bo  ojlowod  to  go  vM  Iwr  now 

1^  QLMXEM.  tM  Sbo^iv  mmo  Monbora    ''''''O  gwidlMhof .  8onw  would  oh  nof  nowo 

on  iMNOlno,  boor  wkw^  wmtn  •  nnwy  connoi  oo  vgoowr,  otpooMy 

totMfWff  ftr-Wftr'  ttwoo  m  •  *<i*  of  nood  Tho  Stwplroo  h«v*  booomo 

in  «nrt  anounli,  ouch  port  of  •«•  Dirog  S<Mot  Jotwy  ComnMoo's 

iM*.  or  oaok.  II  nrnt  AAJP*  •  Fimljr  Progrom  Vvough  «Mch  or» 

^T^^IiJJg^  Mo«v  cw<  oorrwpond  wNh  rohMnks.  Wo  In  Iho 

jUgccMb^lmftmtnmfmMh.      _^  ^   SSoTttS'^ooIoSj^ priSJor. of o.S 

m  iw.  «— —  « "■  tolmoo  m  ttw  Sovtot  Union,  and  I  urgo  my 

to  condnuo  to  rolM  tho  Imuo 


IV  iMPdv  on  poor  and 

ptyvB  Ivn  do  tw  progm*«  moomo  In  or 

•w  SooW  Soourily  Ik.  wMoh  Is  noorty  prapor- 


by  ragioa  O&fn 
In  n«tf  WMO  do  not  haw*  Vw  iuMury  of  ■hort 
»|pa  or  pwUto  tanrti  »at  cij»  dwrtwi  and 
loiidinla  of  mora  oompact  SMaa  hava.  Tch 
baooo  «id  orapa  uaad  to  maha  alcohol  bawar- 
^aa  wa  grown  m  fenHad  rogiona  of  Vm 


TTML  liay  iin^  oul  niicUd  daaaaa  of 
oonauman.  Tha  iaigaalfamBaa  aaidom  hava 
«w  kaaay  of  chooaing  gaamiaw  can.  Smok- 
ing ia  mora  conoanbalad  in  particular  damo- 
graphic  groi<>a.  yal  daNcN  ladudion  oltarta 
atauU  ba  ipraad  aquNaWy  acroaa  Iha  aniira 


ImNad   groupa   of 

wpaciaiy  in 
Tlw  amal  kuctdng  buoinaaa  or 


Fowttv   ttwy 


MKHwp  grooary  hava  ttw  iaaM  abMy  to  paM 
on  Ma  tax  or  raadi^r  changa  to  anottiar 
■ouroa  of  IvaViood. 

nmi.  thay  bMoriara  wMh  State  finanoaa. 
Utttf  Olalii  raly  much  mora  haav«y  than  tha 
Fadoral  Qovammara  doaa  on  axdaa  taxaa, 
«id  many  Slaloa  hawa  baan  raWng  axdaa 
taxaa  in  tta  laal  yaar  to  aa^and  naadad  pn>- 
grwna  or  balanoa  ttiair  own  budgMr  Doubing 
aoma  of  tha  Fadaral  taxaa.  aa  aoma  Mambart 
auggaat  would  ImN  Stalaa'  aUtty  to  incraaae 
Ihair  ratoa  wtd  tfao  iowar  Ihair  cunant  take, 
due  to  coneervalton. 

Much  mora  couM  be  mU  about  tho  faults  of 
Hffm  Fadortf  axdaa  taxaa.  But  this  brief 
owarviaw  ahouU  aufltoe  to  remind  my  cot- 


REDNTTE  THK  SHAPIRO  PAMILT 

HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

OTMICHiaUl 

ni  TBI  Hovaa  or  aarBaasirTATivas 

Uiundaw.  May  2$,  1997 

Mr.  \JDm*  of  MkMgwL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  Inaart  Into  the  Recono  the  foNowing  artk:ie 
from  Dalroit  Fraa  Praaa  dated  May  11.  1967. 
There's  a  young  girt  in  Leningrad  named 
Naomi  Shapiro  who  has  never  seen  her 
giwidfaM<er.  who  Ivae  In  Israel.  I  met  NaomTs 
fattier.  Law.  2  yaara  ago  whla  vieWng  with  a 
number  of  Soviet  Jawiy  rafuaaniki.  The  Sha- 


:  to  raeords  of  the  Detroit  oooooilt- 
tee.  Be  has  lieen  workJna  slnoe  u  an  electil- 
cel  repetnnan.  s  demotkm. 

Leah  Shapiro  WM  m  oooetructlon  endneer 
iMfore  they  applied  for  the  vtaea.  She  now 
teaches  sewtDg. 

The  Jewish  Community  Council  sponsori 
an  "Adopt  A  FkmOy"  procnun  throuch 
which  an  orsaniiatloa  or  tndlTtdual  can  oor- 
respood  with  refuseniks.  The  oouncO  gtres 
■  ililiiSMce  of  refuseniks  and  adrtoe  on  how 
to  man  a  letter  and  what  to  say— and  what 
not  to  say— to  ensure  the  letter  gets  there. 

The  Jewish  Community  Council  and  De- 
troit Soviet  Jewry  ComnUttee  la  at  161 
iCadlaon,  Detroit  48236. 


[From  the  Detroit  Free  Frees.  May  11. 1M7] 

BavBU.T  Hills  Womab  Buiras  Back  Ona.'s 

Flba  TO  OoasAcaaT 

(By  Roddy  Ray) 

The  younc  Sorlet  girl  chaUenced  MlkhaU 
Ooihachev: 

"I  heard  that  you  are  a  very  kind  grandfa- 
ther." she  wrote  In  a  letter  to  the  Soviet 
leader  last  month.  "You  also  have  a  grand- 
daughter, and  you  play  and  spend  a  lot  of 
time  with  her.  And  I  cannot  even  see  my 
grandparents." 

It  was  signed  by  Naomi  Shapiro,  9,  who 
Uvee  In  Leningrad  with  her  mother,  father 
and  a  lirother.  The  letter,  dated  April  3.  was 
lirought  to  the  United  States  by  a  Beverly 
Hills  woman  who  visited  the  Soviet  Union 
last  month. 

In  the  letter,  the  Jewish  glri  asks  that  she 
l>e  allowed  to  visit  her  ailing  grandparents 
InlaraeL 

Gorbachev  has  not  responded  to  the 
letter,  according  to  the  most  recent  reports. 

Naomi  Is  from  a  family  of  refuseniks,  Sovi- 
ets dtteens  who  ssk  to  emigrate  and  are 
turned  down.  Her  father.  Lev  Shapiro.  47. 
was  denied  an  exit  visa  ten  years  ago.  as  was 
his  wife.  Leah.  36,  and  their  son.  Israel. 
Naomi  was  not  yet  bom. 

Their  plight  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
Jewish  Cooununlty  Council  In  Detroit. 

"It  Is  thought  that  there  are  about 
400.000  Jews,  of  about  two  million  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  who  would  leave  at  the  drop 
of  a  hat,"  said  Al  Kushner,  the  council's  ex- 
ecutive director. 

Within  the  council  Is  the  Detroit  Soviet 
Jewry  Committee,  which  puts  pressure  on 
the  Soviet  government  to  let  the  refuseniks 
leave.  The  committee  also  offers  to  brief 
people  going  to  the  Soviet  Union  about  re- 
fusenlk  families  In  the  areas  they  will  be  vis- 
iting. 

That's  how  Florence  Schreler.  57.  of  Bev- 
erly Hills  came  to  visit  the  Shapiro  family 
last  month.  Schreler,  a  volunteer  at  the  De- 
troit Institute  of  Arts,  visited  the  country 
on  a  cultural  trip. 

Lev  Shapiro  asked  Schreler  to  try  to  pub- 
Udxe  the  letter  when  she  returned  home. 

Like  many  refuseniks,  the  Shapiro  family 
repeatedly  has  been  harassed  since  they 
were  denied  visas  In  li>77,  Kushner  said. 

"The  idea  Is  that  if  you're  living  in  para- 
dise and  want  to  get  out.  you're  out  of  your 
mind,"  he  said. 

When  the  Shapiros  originally  applied  for 
exit  visas.  Lev  Shapiro  lost  his  job  in  the  re- 
search department  of  a  radio  electronics  In- 
stitute in  Leningrad.  His  government  said 
that  as  a  result  of  the  Job  he  knew  state  se- 
crets and  thus  could  not  leave  the  country. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CLARENCE  D. 
CARPENTER 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

or  MASTUurs 

ra  TBB  BOUSK  or  BXTRxsairrATivaa 

TTtitrsday.  May  2S.  1987 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Spaakar.  I  rise  today  to 
congratulata  Mr.  Ctarance  D.  Carpenter.  Jr.. 
for  his  outstanding  performance  as  presidant 
of  the  ktaryiand  State  Rraman's  Assodalton 
for  tha  paat  year. 

The  prolactiva  role  of  flremen  In  our  com- 
munities Is  often  overlooked.  Today.  I  wouU 
Kke  to  recogniza  one  of  tlxMO  fireman  wfw 
has  led  the  MSFA  through  an  outstandkig  ami 
prograaaiva  year.  Mr.  Carpenter  has.  in  his  1- 
yaar  larm  as  prasMont  kwen  both  a  com- 
mandabla  comrade  and  leader  to  all  Maryland 


Mr.  Carpenter  has  been  a  fireman  for  15 
years  now.  He  has  been  an  active  member  of 
the  MSFA  for  10  of  ttx>se  years.  During  ttKMO 
years.  Mr.  Carpenter  has  always  given  his 
t)est  serving  as  president  of  the  Charles 
County  Volunteer  Rre  Department  arKl  later 
as  presidant  of  tha  Southern  Maryland  Vokjn- 
taar  Rraman's  Aseodatxx).  Mr.  Carpenter,  be- 
sidaa  being  praaklant  of  the  Maryland  State 
Rraman's  Association,  is  proeontly  an  activa 
member  and  president  of  his  own  department, 
the  Potomac  Heights  Vokjnteer  Rre  Depart- 
ment and  Rescue  Squad.  In  addition  to  his 
vast  experience  and  cortsumate  skills  as  a 
fireman.  Mr.  Carpenter  is  also  an  expert  emer- 
gency medKal  technician. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  as  president  of  the  MSFA 
this  past  year,  showed  that  iw  has  ottwr  skilis 
as  well.  He  played  an  activa  role  in  prontoting 
tfie  interests  of  fire  safety  during  his  term  as 
president,  having  logged  over  40,000  miles  on 
his  vefiicie  in  1 986  akx>e.  Mr.  Carpemer  was  a 
key  factor  in  the  passage  of  Maryiarxl  Sanata 
bill  508.  which  sHowed  the  State  to  provide 
(uTKls  to  all  emergertcy  service  oraganizations, 
including  the  vitally  needed  vokjntaar  depart- 
ments. Adequate  furxflng  of  ttiaaa  depart- 
ments Is  partKularly  important  in  soma  areas 
of  my  district  Mr.  Spaakar,  since  thair  tax 
tMse  is  relativeiy  smaH. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Carpenter  helped  to  secure 
Vhe  halicopler  and  medivac  program  for  region 
7,  which  inckxlaa  St  Mary's  County,  in  Mary- 
land's Fvst  District  Indeed.  I  woriced  with  Mr. 
Carpenter  to  secure  ttte  k>cation  of  hoteopter 
unit  No.  7  at  the  Patuxent  River  Naval  Air  Sta- 
liorv  Through  our  work,  I  diaoovarad  in  Mr. 
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carpaniar  a   raQFi   oagraa   or   praiaaannai 
aouman  matched  by  few. 

IMr.  Spaakar.  Ihaaa  ara  a  few  anamplas  of 
tfia  signMcant  and  laating  oonMbuHona  Mr. 
Carpaniar  haa  made  to  tha  aafaly  of  al  Mary- 
Ivid  cWzana.  H%  inimilabla  OatannlnaMon  to 
promoto  tha  cauaa  of  Ura  aafaty  rtghHuly  da- 
aaivaa  to  ba  raoognlaed.  Mr.  Carpanlar'a  ra- 
tlramanl  on  June  17.  1967,  Mr.  Spaakar,  oon- 
stMulaa  a  great  toaa  to  the  State  of  Maryland. 
Fortunately.  Mr.  Carpenter  will  oonHnua  hia 
leadership  role  aa  an  activa  member  of  the 
MSFA  axaoubva  oommMae.  Thia  oontinutog 
dadkxtton  wM  surely  be  appradatad  by  al  In 
tha  Stato  of  Maryland,  and  foramoat  byj^ 
cWzana  of  tha  Rrat  Oiatrtot  of  Maryland. 
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JAPAN  WEEKLJL 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

opcAuroamA 
ni  TBB  BOU8C  or  RSFKaaBfTATTTSa 

Thunday,  May  2S.  1997 

Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr.  Spairiw.  Loa  Angalaa  is 
tha  gateway  to  tha  PacMc  and  Japan  for  busi- 
naaa,  cultura.  and  touifam.  I  am  proud  to  rap- 
raaant  tha  Utlia  Tokyo  area  of  Loa  Angelas 
which  san/aa  as  a  center  for  much  of  thia  ax- 
chmga  between  our  two  counlriaa.  in  this 
regvd.  I  wouM  Nke  to  eel  your  attentton  to  a 
mi^or  avant  Japan  Weak  LA.,  schadulad  for 
June  11  to  21.  whk:h  is  a  divarsa  aarias  of 
economic  aaminars.  cultural  performances, 
wid  sodai  events  celebrating  tha  axtraordh 
nary  bond  which  axiats  batwaan  Loa  Angelas 
arvl  Japan.  Former  Ambassador  to  Japan 
Jamae  D.  Hodgaon  ia  tha  chainnan  of  Japan 
Week  LA  and  the  Honorable  Taizo  Watan- 
abe.  Corwul  General  of  Japen  in  Los  Angeles, 
is  honorary  cfiairmaa 

It  is  a  tribute  to  Loa  Angelas  that  Japanese 
and  Americans  have  formed  so  strong  a  bond 
attowing  each  cultura  to  enrich  the  other.  Loa 
Angalaa  Is  a  doonaay  through  whfch  the  Japa- 
naaa  may  enter  America  and  through  wtiich 
Americans  may  embrace  Japartesa  culture.  It 
ia  vital  that  we  al  understand  tha  depth  of  the 
raiatkxwhip  between  Japan  and  Loa  Angeles 
and  not  k>se  sight  of  the  rich.  k)ng-term  Has 
tttat  have  ftourisfied  on  many  econornc. 
aodal.  and  cultural  levels.  Japan  Week  LA. 
sakites  ttiis  sutMtantive  and  mutually  benefi- 
cial reiatwnship.  As  tha  Representative  in 
Congress  for  this  ursque  area.  I  hope  tfw 
proaparity  and  understanding  we  enioy  wiU 
continue  for  many  years  to  coma. 

Japan  Week  LA.  is  being  sponsored  by 
Ji^wwee  and  Amertaan  organizattona.  anwng 
whkrh  ara  the  Japan  Weak  LA.  Exacutive 
Committee,  the  Japanese  Businaaa  Aaaoda- 
tton,  WKl  Sfxiwa  investments  Corp.  I  wouU 
H«a  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  thaaa 
organizatnns  and  evaryona  involvad  in  this 
effort  and  Iruat  that  al  Members  of  Congrees 
wM  ioin  me  in  axtandtog  avaiy  good  wiah  for 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OP  SOUTH  CAaOUXA 
ni  TBS  BOnSI  or  RIPKiaDITATTVia 

Thunday.  May  28, 1987 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Americans  are 
weary  of  tarroriam.  Thay  ara  tirad  of  being 
held  hoataga  by  tfia  threat  of  violenoe,  unax- 
pactad  and  unprovoked  attack.  But  wfiat  do 
wa  do?  Claariy,  wa  ara  not  yet  capabie  of 
countering  ttte  tarroriat  tacfwiique,  nor  can  tfie 
tarroriat  mtod  be  raaaonad  with.  The  remairv 
ing  altemative  is  to  bkjnt  the  tools  of  terror- 
ism. Tha  plastic  weapon  tha  nawaat  deadli- 
est and  moat  frigfitaning  tarroriat  woapon  is 
a  good  plaoa  to  start 

It  waa  plaatk:  axptoaivaa  that  enabled  a 
handful  of  tamxitts  to  murder  329  people  by 
btowing  an  Air  Indta  ietlinar  out  of  Itw  aky. 
Right  now  tfw  Russians  have  a  nondatactabia 
oompoaito  piatd  in  aervice.  a  woapon  spocift- 
caly  made  for  sneaking  ttvough  Western  air- 
ports and  ambaaay  gataa.  Thay  alao  have  aM 
plastic  fwnd  granadaa  tha  size  of  guHbaNs. 
rtot  to  be  left  behind.  Ubya  la  reported  to  poa- 
seas  over  40,000  pounds  of  plaatk;  explo- 
sives. 

Two  of  my  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Mr.  Mrazek  and  Mr.  Biaqqi. 
have  introduced  legialatton  seeking  to  addraas 
this  protiiam  by  prohbiting  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  plastic  handguns.  I  appreciate  and 
commartd  my  coMeaguaa  for  tfteir  efforts  to 
aniva  at  a  aokitton  to  this  terrifying  problam. 
However,  when  wa  take  a  hard  kx>k  at  the 
impact  of  tfiis  legislatkxi  on  the  real  world,  we 
sea  tfiat  this  biH  is  pointed  in  the  wrong  dirac- 
tton. 

H.R.  84  seeks  to  outlaw  a  weapon  that  is 
not  even  in  existanca  in  ttte  United  States.  Ai- 
ttKMjgh  there  are  numerous  foreigrt-made.  par- 
tially plastic  weapons  and  all  exptosives,  tftere 
is  not  a  U.S.  company  manufacturing  all-pias- 
tic  firearms  today.  Red  Eye  Arms.  Inc.  is  the 
only  domestk:  company  wfiKh  has  devatoped 
and  patented  a  plan  for  an  ail-polymar 
weapon.  Yet  this  woapon  is  being  designed 
for  military  use  and  is  stiM  on  the  drawing 
board. 

We  need  to  concentrate  on  tfw  here  and 
now.  Terrorista  don't  deal  in  projections  and 
hypotheses.  Ttwy  deal  in  deadly  realities.  That 
is  why.  alttxxjgh  I  agree  with  the  purpoee 
behind  H.R.  84.  I  believe  the  actual  effect 
wouM  be  to  increase  tfw  risk  of  terrorism. 
H.R.  84  wouM  lull  us  Into  a  false  sense  of  se- 
curity tfwt  because  we  prohitxted  plastic  ex- 
pk>sh/es.  ttwir  use  woukj  evaporate  altogettwr. 

The  result  is  that  we  bury  our  haada  in  tfw 
aand  at  tfw  expenee  of  nattorwl  security  arxl 
tecfmotogical  advancenwnt  White  we  ban  tfw 
productnn  of  a  weapon  here  at  home  tfwt 
doesn't  even  exist  terrorists  around  tfw  world 
we  devetoping.  tranaportkig.  and  uaing  plastk: 


Passing  legisiatton  to  stall  tfw  manufacture 
of  plastk:  firearms  in  realty  does  notfiing  to 
reduce  tfw  Inctoents  and  tfveat  of  tfw  uae  of 
Ihaaa  weapons.  Only  Improved  detectkxi  can 
do  ttiat  The  equipnwnt  to  detect  ammunitton 
as  wan  as  ptaaac  axptoaivaa  la  avalabte  right 
now  but  is  not  in  use  in  the  UnMad  Stataa.  In 
fact  tfw  detectton  system  in  current  use  vras 
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made  for  detecting  arma  of  tfw  type  made  80 
yaara  ago. 

Havtog  a  bH  tfwt  makae  it  Megal  to  bring  In 
undatactaUa  waapona  means  nothing  to  a 
tarroriat  group,  but  being  caugM  at  an  airport 
wouM.  Wa  dasparalaty  need  to  encourage 
and  promote  tfw  Fadarsl  Avialton  Adminiaaa- 
tion's  efforts  to  ungrada  obaolete  detectora.  H 
wa  ara  raaly  aartous  about  haMng  tarroriam 
wa  shouU  folow  tfw  tead  of  govammanta 
such  aa  Canada  which  haa  davalopad  an  ex- 
ptoaiva  vapor  detector  so  senaMva  tftat  it  can 
measure  exptoeivas  in  parts  per  nWktn  in  tfw 
atnwspfwra.  StaMng  tfw  technotogical  ad- 
vancement of  al-plaalic  firaamw  m  tfw  UnMad 
States  puto  us  at  a  dteadvantaga  mitarily  and 
doaa  nothing  to  preckide  tfwir  inevitabto  uae 


As  tfw  abifity  to  assault  our  nafionai  aacuri^ 
bacomea  mora  sophisticalad  ao  shouU  our 
vary  dafinitton  of  nattorwl  aacurity.  Our  defini- 
tion muat  extend  bayorKl  a  nuclear  arsarwi  or 
huge  conventtorwl  forces— a  few  plastic  ex- 
pkwives  In  tfw  hands  of  a  terrorist  group  can 
render  tfwse  uaotoss.  Technotogy  is  tfw  key. 
We  shouM  pursue  the  development  of  im- 
proved detectton  devices  wNto  at  tfw  aama 
tinw  aHowing  tfw  domestk:  devetopment  of 
plastic  firearms  systants  tfwt  wouM  give  us  a 
distinct  military  advantage. 

It  is  only  by  focusing  on  tonwnow  that  wa 
can  create  a  sophiaticatad.  affective  dafanaa 
system  for  today.  DavM  Byron  of  Red  Eye 
Arms  has  tfw  computerized  formula,  related 
calculations,  and  fira-powar  taste  for  an  al- 
plasttc  firaann  that  may  ba  the  biggaat  tacfv 
notogical  breaktfvough  in  the  firearms  industry 
sirwe  tfw  cartridge.  His  design  is  for  an  al- 
plastic  gun,  superior  in  duraMity.  weight  and 
performarxw  to  any  praeent  vveapoa  To 
ensure  airport  datactibWty  he  wouM  emtwd 
into  each  weapon  a  tiny  computer  cfiip.  Byron 
Intends  for  his  system  to  tw  incorporated  kito 
ligfitweight  makiterwnce-free  mMtary  weaporv 
ry.  Certakily.  it  woukJ  give  U.S.  conventional 
miiitary  forces  unquestionabto  superiority. 

I  am  not  concerned  about  the  dkact  effect 
of  H.R.  84  on  Byron's  work  sirwe  it  is  not  irv 
terxtod  for  civttan  purpoaas.  I  am  concarrwd, 
however,  that  paasage  of  this  legislation  sig- 
nals a  refusal  of  Americans  to  face  ttw  tecft- 
nok)gk:al  realities  of  tfw  necessity  of  a  superi- 
or detection  arxl  all-polymer  weapons  tfwt  ara 
desigrwd  for  our  purposea 

The  tKJttom  Urw  is  tfwt  we  rerxter  ourselvea 
defenseless  on  two  fronts:  we  do  notfsng  to 
actually  protect  oursdvas  from  existing  tenor* 
1st  weapons  and  we  btock  al  avenues  of  pur- 
suing a  technotognal  breaktfvough  in  firaarma 
devetopment  that  wouU  give  us  a  diatinct  mH- 
tary  advantage.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  co^ 
loc^uofl  to  face  facts:  H.R.  84  is  not  tha 
arwwwr  to  terrorism;  teclNwtogicai  superiority 
is. 


PERSONAL  EZPLANA'nON 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OPPLORUM 

nr  TBI  Bonai  or  RxracsnrTATivsB 

Thunday.  May  28,  1987 

f*r.  LEWIS  of  Rorida.  Mr.  Speaker,  becauaa 
of  official  busirwss,  I  «vas  abeent  during  rol- 


ti-o»o-as-((Ptii) 
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eril  fwi«Mra  144  through  14«.  and  150 
•Hough  18&  HHl  I  bMn  praMrt.  I  wotM 
hm*  v«H«l  M  Mom:  144  ttrough  14»-y^ 
180-fliV:  1S1-nv.  152-y««  153-y^ 
164-4MV:  16»-*m  15»-»««. 

HONORINO  THE  MICHIOAN 
RBCREATION  AND  PARK  AflSO 
CIATION         

HON.  HOWARD  WOLFE 

ormcMiaAii 

oi  TBB  BouaB  or  lannBirEATim 

TYknTMlaK  May  28, 1987 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Sfmtm,  ttw  MtchtQwi 
SM>  LMiaMur*  raoanOy  horvMad  ttw  MicM- 
gvt  RaoaMon  and  Park  Aaaodaion  and  to 
1M7  aManl  winrtara.  I  am  aura  thai  my  coi- 
laMuaa  «■  want  to  loin  ma  in  oongralulaling 
tha  orgwtaaion  and  Ha  honoraaa  tor  haiping 
to  irainMn  «id  imfMOva  tha  quaMy  of  Ha  not 
orty  tortha  raaldania  of  MtoNgw  but  alao  tor 

tMtr  own  uunalfcianf  who  might  wa«  ba 
among  tha  7  mHon  ouHif-Slata  vtaitors  who 
aMh  yaw  ooma  to  tha  Graat  Lakes  State  for 


TTia  MIfWoa"  Lagiaialura'a  tributo  to  the 
MteNgv  Racraalton  and  Park  Aaaodatton  fot- 


UMI 


Hovaa  Ooacuaaavr  Rimlutioii  No.  77 
A  ooacuaam  uaoLonoii  homouro  tbs 

WCHKUll  MMCmMAnom  AHB  FABK  AMOCIATIOH 

Wbereaa,  the  monnbera  of  the  Michigan 
liOaiBleture  ve  proud  to  extend  conar»tuU- 
tkooM  upon  the  oocaalon  of  the  flfty-aeoond 
annual  Caoventton  of  the  Michigan  Recrea- 
tloa  and  Park  AaodaUon  (MJtP.A.).  held 
February  1-4. 1M7.  In  Dearborn:  and 

Whereas,  the  aaodatlon  which  haa  been  a 
movtna  foitse  in  Mk^igan  to  maintain  and 
tmprwe  the  quaUty  of  life  for  our  resldenU 
and  tourista.  hlchllghtad  its  annual  meeting 
by  otHiveylng  a  host  of  awards  to  prominent 
>ftwKtg»n  indlTlduals,  including  Ron  Maaon, 
BUI  Humphrlea  of  MkOand.  and  former  De- 
troit lion  and  NPL  All  Pro  Flayer  I«m 
Barney;  and 

Whereas,  the  association  recognised 
twenty-one  service  groups  with  iU  annual 
Community  Service  Awards.  wtUch  Included 
the  Battle  Creek  Area  Amateur  Sports  A8m>- 
datkm.  Berkley  Men's  Hub.  Clarkston  Area 
Jayoeea.  CUwson  Uons  Club.  Detroit  Moore 
Community  Council.  Huntington  Woods 
OpUmtet  Club.  Lansing  Waverly  3»erB.  Mid- 
land Mlchltarto  Oames  Committee.  Clinton 
TowiMhlp  Chippewa  VaUey  Klwanla.  Mt. 
Pleasant  Sunrise  Optimist  Club.  Nov!  Uons. 
Oakland  Parks  Poundatlon.  Okemos 
Klwante  Club.  FlalnweU  Trojan  Aquatic 
aub  Ptmtlac  Night  Rkters  Motoryde  Oub. 
Royal  Oak  Oiris  SoftbaU  AasodaUon. 
Southfleld  lAthrup  Falcon  Junior  Football 
Program.  Sterling  HeighU  BasketbaU  Ctuh. 
Warren  Astronomical  Society.  Warren 
Klwanis  Club,  and  the  Tpsllantl  Area  Jay- 
oeea;and 

Whereas,  the  highest  Individual  awards  of 
the  association  were  presented  to  honor 
James  J.  Pompo  of  the  Huron  Clinton  Met- 
ropolitan Authority  with  the  PeUowshlp 
Award:  Helen  Cemy  of  Sterling  HelghU  and 
Steven  Waller  of  Flint  with  the  Program 
Leadership  Award:  Paul  D.  Pounders  of 
Midland  County  Parks  and  Recreation  Com- 
mlmion  and  Don  Vettraino  of  Huntington 
Wootte  with  the  Maintenance  Leadership 
Award:  and  LewU  Wlnt  of  Oakland  County 
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Park  and  RecreaUon  Commission.  Tony  Fl- 
Uppls  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  Marathon 
division  for  wheetehalr  competitors,  and 
Southtleld's  former  Parks  and  RecreaUon 
Board  Chairman  John  R.  Miller  with  special 
awards:  and 

Whereas,  the  1M7  Innovative  Recreatkm 
Program  awards  went  to  the  Southfleld 
Adult  Day  Center.  Femdale's  Summer  Spe- 
cial Events.  Royal  Oak's  V.P.W.  Handl- 
eapped  Park,  the  Wayne  County  Parks 
apoiMored  International  Freedom  Festival 
Tug  of  War  across  the  Detroit  River,  and 
the  West  Bloomf  leld  Parks  and  Recreation 
Adventure  Day  Camp.  Timothy  J.  Doyle  of 
Clarkston  was  honored  as  the  Tmmixdtate 
Past  President,  and  Ralph  Rkshard  of  the 
Oakland  County  Parks  and  Recreation 
Commission  was  Installed  with  members  of 
the  MJl.PJt  Board  of  Directors  as  the 
l»r7-M  President  of  the  Aasodatton:  and 

Whereas,  the  entire  membership  rose  with 
a  standing  ovation  In  recognition  of  the 
work  of  convention  chairman  Ann  Conklln 
of  HoweU.  the  GERMS  regional  profession- 
al society,  and  CORE  Committee  and  staff 
In  Lansing;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  by  the  Houte  of  Revntntative* 
(Uu  Senate  eoncurringK  That  tribute  be 
hereby  accorded  to  commemorate  the  flfty- 
aeoond  aimlversary  of  the  Michigan  Recrea- 
tion and  Park  Association;  aitd  l>e  It  further 

Reaolved  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  Executive  Director  John  P. 
OreensUt  of  the  association  and  the  honor- 
ees  of  this  organization. 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
March  11.  lMt7. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate.  March  12. 1M7. 
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^tnmitton.  Wa  must  Invaal  in  the  tachnot- 
ogiaa  today  that  wlH   support  tha  workfa 

energy  rwd»  aa  tha  aoaiabitty  of  foaal  ra- 


Secrelaty  of  the  Senate. 

DSKIXL  H.  BVAKS. 

Clerkoif  the  Houae  0/  Repre$entaHvet. 


HYDROGEN  RdeD/FUEL  CELL 
ENERGY  STRATEGY 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

orcAuroamA 

IH  THK  H008S  OF  BXPRXSniTATIVIS 

TTiursdav.  May  28.  1987 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  jntrodudng  three  biMs  that  I  teal 
will  improve  the  lonQ-term  energy  security  of 
the  United  States.  The  three  meaaurea  wouW: 
(1)  Establish  a  cxxnpreherwive  program  in  hy- 
drogen research  and  development;  (2)  caH  tor 
rosonrrti  into  the  use  of  rerwwable  energy  to 
produce  hydrogen  for  fuel  ceHs;  and  (3)  caN 
tor  a  rwtiorMJ  policy  on  the  uae  of  fuel  ceHs. 

Joining  me  as  onginal  coaponaors  to  the 
maaaures  are  Representatives  Davio  McCur- 
OY.  BuooY  MacKay.  Daniel  Akaka,  and 
Harold  Volkmer.  The  briis  wM  be  mtroduoed 
nmultaneousiy  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Spark  Matsunaqa. 

Mr.  Spealiar.  this  country  ia  on  a  coMaion 
course  with  an  ertergy  crisis  ttwt  could  com- 
ptf«  with  the  oil  embwgo  of  the  1970's.  With 
decreasing  oil  production  capacity  in  the 
United  States,  we  are  again  deperxjing  more 
on  oil  imports;  the  United  Stales  is  currently 
in^wrting  more  oi.  as  a  percentage  of  domes- 
tic coneumption,  than  it  did  in  1973.  in  my 
opinton.  this  dependency  is  courting  disaster. 

Prapwing  for  a  future  energy  crisis  requires 
the  devetopment  of  alternate  energy  sources 
and  more  efftoient  and  flexible  electric  power 


HVOnOOeN  NfSCAnCH  AND  OCVnXlMKNT 

One  promlaing  aMamattva  fuel  aouroa  ia  hy- 
drogaa  Hydrogen  ia  tha  moat  abundant  ale- 
manl  on  Earth,  and  in  many  waya  ia  tha  ideal 
fuel.  If  wa  can  davatop  tachntouaa  for  produc- 
ing and  using  hydrogen  fuel  in  a  coal-effacllve 
«id  aafa  mannar.  hydrogen  oouto  Indeed  ba 
tha  wiawar  to  our  fukjra  energy  problama.  My 
b«,  tha  "Hydrogen  nsasarch  and  Devetop- 
ment Act  of  1987,"  w«  bdng  us  ctoeer  to  un- 
daralw<dtog  tha  fuN  potonUal  of  hydrogen  fuel. 
From  a  tochnical  as  weH  as  a  socielal  per- 
apediva,  hydrogen  praaanti  many  benafto. 
The  only  combuation  product  of  hydrogen  ia 
water,  rather  thwi  carbon  dtoxtoe  produced  by 
foaai  fueta.  Thua,  tt  ia  environmentally  very  at- 
tractiva.  Hydrogen  is  alao  energy  efficient  pro- 
vidtog  more  than  doubta  tha  energy  per  pound 
of  conventional  fuels.  When  coupled  with 
other  rerwwable  energy  systems,  it  can  pro- 
vide a  convenient  form  of  stonng  and  deliver- 
ing energy  without  maior  alterations  in  our  cur- 
rent Iranaportatton  tnA  er>ergy  infrastructure.  It 
is  safe,  being  fa'  less  volatile  than  ordinary 
gaaoNne. 

The  demand  for  hydrogen  fuel  will  likely  in- 
aeaae  manyfoM  as  applications  of  the  Nation- 
al Aeroapace  Plan  Program  become  a  reality 
in  the  lato  I990's.  The  aerospace  plane  pro- 
-am ia  a  joint  NASA  and  DOO  initiative, 
which  wil  culminate  with  the  constnjction  of 
an  X-aertes  reseerch  plane  capable  of  achiev- 
ing extreme  hyperaonic  speeds.  The  X-30  is 
expected  to  demoratrate  transatmosplieric 
Ci9)ability,  becoming  the  first  fully  reusable 
space  faring  vehicle.  Preliminary  estimates  for 
the  hydrogen  needs  of  the  aerospace  plane 
we  300,000  pounds  per  month  for  the  X-30 
expenmental  vehicle  in  1993.  This  demand 
alone  wouto  double  the  hydrogen  usage  on 
the  west  coast 

Ttte  Hydrogen  Research  and  Devetopment 
Act  of  1967  would  establish  a  comprehensive 
govemmentwide  hydrogen  RAD  effort  to  focus 
on  the  tecfwxjlogies  ttwt  are  needed  for  broad 
hydrogen  fuel  production  and  use.  This  bHt 
provides  for  establishing  advisory  panels  to 
advise  Federal  agencies  on  tt>e  conduct  of  hy- 
drogen R&D,  provide  for  demonstrations  and 
technology  applications  programs,  as  well  as 
providtr>g  for  consultation  among  Federal 
agerxaes. 

FUEL  ecus 
While  hydrogen  may  be  the  fuel  of  the 
future,  fuel  cells  could  be  the  prefeaed  way  to 
generate  alectncity  in  ttie  future  The  United 
States  has  been  investing  in  fuel  cell  technol- 
ogy sirice  1965,  wt>en  fuel  cells  flew  on  tfie 
Gemini  V  spacecraft  The  fuel  cell  fulfilled  the 
spececrafTs  need  for  an  effictent  and  reliable 
power  generator  with  very  high  energy  densi- 
ty. Since  that  time,  the  private  sector  has 
been  interested  in  the  technology  and  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  willing  to  sup- 
port resevch.  Electric  powerplants  of  ttie 
future  must  tw  much  more  efficient  ttwn  cur- 
rent plants,  and  be  flexible  enough  to  am  on  a 
vanety  of  fuels.  Fuel  cells  have  already  dem- 
onstrated this  capability. 
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Fuel  oal  tochnotogy  oombinea  a  hydrogan- 
rioh  gaa  wMh  air,  and  oonvarta  tha  chemical 
anargy  of  Ma  mbdura  dkacVy  into  alaclrteity— 
wMh  no  intannadtoto  oombuaton  alap.  Be- 
cauaa  fuel  oaia  tranatonn  fuel  dkaclly  to  alao- 
Mcily  wNhoul  an  MaimadMa  oonvaralon  to 
haat  laaa  waala  heal  ia  producad  and  vary 
high  oon^aiaton  afUctanoiaa  in  the  range  of 
40  to  60  paroant— are  achiawad.  Whan  a  fuel 
oal  ia  uaad  in  a  ooganaralion  mode,  produc- 
ing botfi  power  and  heat  N  can  acMava  etli- 
dandaa  aa  high  aa  80  paroant 

WMa  advanoaa  hava  baan  made  in  Iha  uae 
of  fuel  cala.  INa  country  aW  lacka  a  ooharant 
nrttonal  polcy  on  fuel  cala.  Wa  aia  at  a  point 
whaia  tha  main  barrtara  to  kial  oaHa  aia  not 
taohnotogicai.  but  poWcaL  Congraaa  and  the 
admMalraion  have  yal  to  formulata  an  hnpla- 
manMton-ralalad  akalagy  that  anltoipalaa  tha 
maikal  panalralton  of  toat  cala.  Such  a  atrala- 
gy  ia  needed  in  order  to  lacWiato  the  attain- 
manl  of  payoOa  from  the  Federal  rasaarch  In- 
waalmanu.  Reducing  our  dependence  on  oH 
«)d  natural  gaa  and  improving  our  balance  of 
kada  oouU  reauN  from  incraaaed  attention  to 
rsBSMCh  on  tolegralton  wNh  alternative  fuel 
tochnologiaa  and  to  export  and  regulatory  aa- 
pada  of  implemenlalion. 

WNto  much  conaUaraUon  haa  been  given 
to  fuel  cal  miagralton  wMh  many  fuala  auch  as 
petroleum,  natoral  gaa,  naphtha,  methanol. 
mtA  even  cotf  gaa,  tha  poaatoiitiaa  for  inta- 
gralton  with  ranawaWa  energy  aoucaa  have 
not  been  aa  thoroughly  axaminad.  Conae- 
quantfy.  H  is  appropriato  for  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  create  a  modeat  rosearch  eftort 
rimed  at  exptoring  the  operatton  of  fuel  ceHs 
wMh  methane  gaa  generated  from  vartous 
tomw  of  biomaaa.  Such  an  effort  wouM  also 
inckide  the  use  of  wind,  solar,  and  other  re- 
nawable  power  aourcee  to  produce  hydrogen 
tor  fuel  oeN  uae. 

OOMPETmVENESS 

The  UnMad  Statoa  is  not  atone  in  the  fiekl  of 
hydrogen  RAD  or  fuel  cell  use.  Other  nattons 
wa  moving  ahead  aggressively  in  theee  arees. 
WNh  awaranaas  of  America's  declining  com- 
patWvenees  so  high,  it  is  appropnate  that  we 
consider  ttte  corwequertces  of  altowing  other 
nattona  to  take  the  lead  in  these  fields  of  re- 


Germany  is  committed  to  supporting  hydro- 
gen raaearch,  and  indeed  some  of  the  most 
impraaalve  advances  are  being  made  in  that 
country.  Induatry  and  government  in  Germany 
have  joined  forces  for  the  purpose  of  hydro- 
gen dernurwtralion  projects.  Japan  and 
Canada  alao  have  impresarve  hydrogen  pro- 
grams. 

Ja^Mn  has  a  program  undenvay  to  puah  the 
fuel  cell  towwd  commeroial  statoa.  The  New 
Energy  Devetopment  Organizalton,  a  Japa- 
nese equivalent  to  DOE.  is  now  supporting  the 
design  and  cortslruction  of  systems  wfvch 
aventoaMy  will  be  scaled  up  to  10-^«W  dem- 
onstratton  size  and  then  full-size  plants  for  uti- 
Izatkin  by  the  1990's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  raaponaWMy  to  monitor  worM  events  and 
aatriilah  programs  that  wW  enhance  the  over- 
aH  strength  of  our  economy.  I  believe  hydro- 
gen fuel  reaearch  and  fuel  cell  devetopment 
are  ways  to  hedge  against  a  future  energy 
crisis  in  America  In  strongly  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  coeponsoring  the 
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tfvoe  bHla  I  am  introducing  today  aa  one 
aapact  of  future  energy  aacurfly.  Below,  I  have 
provtoad  a  bM  digaat  of  tha  hydrogen  lagiala- 
tton,  and  tha  complate  language  of  the  two 
fuel  cell  biHs  for  my  coWeaguas  to  review. 
Bnx  DioBT— HTBaoanr  Rmbasch  an 
DKwtumamrAet 

"ntle  I:  Hydrogen  production  and  Use— Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  prepare 
and  submit  to  spedfled  Congresstonal  com- 
mittees a  ocHnprebenslve  program  manage- 
ment plan  for  a  research  and  development 
program  designed  to  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  a  domestic  hydrogen  fuel  produc- 
tion capability  within  the  shortest  practica- 
ble time.  Requires  the  Secretary  to  send  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  which  will  In- 
clude any  necessary  plan  modifications. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  establish  such 
program  within  the  Department  of  Energy. 
Requires  that  the  areas  to  be  addressed  In 
such  program  Include  production,  llqxdflca- 
tlon,  transmlBslrm.  distribution,  storage,  and 
utlllzaUon.  Requires  priority  be  given  to 
production  techniques  that  uae  renewaUe 
energy  soiuoes  as  their  primary  energy 
sources. 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  conduct  demon- 
strations of  hydrogen  technology  to  deter- 
mine commercial  applicability.  The  Secre- 
tary is  required  to  present  Congress  with  a 
comprehensive  large-scale  hydrogen  demon- 
stration plan  complete  with  (1)  description 
of  reeearch  and  development  activities,  (2) 
an  assessment  of  the  appropriateness  of  a 
large-scale  demonstration  program,  and  (3) 
an  Implementation  schedule  and  budget  for 
such  a  program. 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  consult  with 
other  federal  agencies  and  departments  In 
carrying  out  this  program. 

Requires  the  establishment  of  a  Hydrogen 
Technical  Advisory  Panel  to  advise  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  conduct  of  the  hydrogen  pro- 
gram. Requires  the  Panel  to  submit  an 
annual  report  on  the  program  to  the  Energy 
Research  Advisory  Board  which  shall  suliae- 
quently  report  to  the  Secretary. 

Authorize  $10  million  In  FY  88  and  $90 
million  In  remaining  years  for  this  title. 

Title  II:  Hydrogen-Fueled  Aircraft  Re- 
search and  Development— Directs  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA)  to  prepare 
and  submit  to  specified  Congressional  com- 
mittees a  comprehensive  program  manage- 
ment plan  for  a  research  and  development 
program  for  the  develoimient  of  a  domestic 
hydrogen-fueled  aircraft  capability  within 
the  shortest  practicable  time.  Requires  the 
Administration  to  transmit  to  the  Congress 
aimual  reports  which  Include  any  necessary 
modifications  with  respect  to  the  plan. 

Requires  the  Administrator  to  establish 
such  program  within  NASA  and  to  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  comprehen- 
sive flight  demonstration  plan  which  shall 
confirm  the  technical  feasibility,  economic 
viability,  and  safety  of  liquid  hydrogen  as  a 
fuel  for  commercial  transport  aircraft. 

Provides  that  the  research  and  develop- 
ment program  under  this  title  shall  include, 
at  a  minimiiTn,  the  development  of  the  sjrs- 
tems  associated  with  the  production,  trans- 
portation, storage,  and  handling  of  liquid 
hydrogen  for  commercial  aircraft  applica- 
tion. 

Provides  that  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
sult with  other  federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments In  carrying  out  the  program. 

Establishes  a  Hydrogen-Fuels  Aircraft  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  advise  the  Administra- 
tion on  the  program  established  by  this 
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title.  Requires  the  Committee  to  report  an- 
nually to  the  Administrator  on  Ite  activities 
and  on  the  status  of  such  programs. 

Authorises  $10  million  In  FY  88  and  $90 
million  In  remaining  years  to  carry  out  this 
Utle. 

HJt»40 

Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepretenUMvea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreta  oeienMcd, 

SacnON  I.  SHORT  TTfLK. 

This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Fuel  Cells 
Energy  ntiUzatton  Ad  of  1987". 

SIC  Z.  nNMNGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

<1)  while  the  Federal  Government  haa  In- 
vested substantially  In  fuel  cell  technology 
through  research  and  developmmt  during 
the  past  10  years,  there  is  no  national  policy 
for  acting  upon  the  findings  of  this  research 
and  developmrat;  and 

(2)  If  such  a  national  policy  were  devel- 
oped, the  public  Investment  In  fuel  oeU  tedi- 
nology  would  be  realized  through  reduced 
dependency  on  Imported  oil  for  energy  and 
the  consequent  improvement  In  the  interna- 
tional trade  accounts  of  the  United  States. 

SBC  S.  INCUISION  OF  FUEL  CELIA  AS  A  FUEL  CON- 
SERVAnON  TBCHNOUXiY  UNDKR 
REIDA. 

Section  256  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'domestic  renewable  energy  industry'  shall 
indude  Industries  using  fuel  ceU  technolo- 
gy."- 

SBC  4.  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTBCTiON  AGENCY 
GUIDraJNES  FOR  USE  OF  FUEL  CELL 
TECHNOLOGIES. 

Within  180  days  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Ad.  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protedlon  Agency  shall  prepare 
Federal  guidelines  for  dties  and  munldpall- 
Ues  specifying  environmental  and  safety 
standards  for  the  use  of  fuel  cell  technolo- 
gy. In  the  preparation  of  the  guidelines,  the 
Administrator  shall  utilize  the  successful 
experience  of  the  New  York  City  Fire  De- 
partment In  the  use  of  fuel  cell  technol- 
ogies. 

8BC  i.  DKPARTMBKrT  OF  COMIIEaCB  INVBSTIGA- 
nON  OF  EXPORT  MAIXET  POTENTIAL 
FOR  INTBGRATU)  FUEL  CELL  SYS- 
TEMS. 

Within  180  days  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Ad.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  assess  and  report  to  Congress  concern- 
ing the  export  market  potential  for  Inte- 
grated systems  of  fuel  ceUs  with  renewable 
power  technologies. 

H.R.  2542 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentativet    of   the    United    Statea    of 
America  in  Congrea*  aaaembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Ad  may  be  dted  as  the  "Renewable 
Energy /Fuel  Cell  Systems  Integration  Ad 
of  1987". 

SEC  J.  FINIMNGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  FmniRGS.- The  Congress  finds  that 
while  the  Federal  Government  has  Invested 
heavily  In  fuel  cell  technology  over  the  past 
10  years  ($334,700,000  In  research  and  devel- 
opment on  fuel  cells  for  electric  power  pro- 
duction), research  on  technologies  that 
enable  fuel  cells  to  use  alternative  fuel 
sources  needs  to  t>e  undertaken  In  order  to 
fulfill  the  conservation  promise  of  fuel  cells 
as  an  energy  source. 
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(b>  Pnnrom.-Ttie  poipoM  of  thto  Aet  to 
to  prorM*  fundi  for  rweuch  on  t«duiol- 
octaa  that  wlU  enable  fuel  oella  to  uae  alter- 
native fuel  eiMraee. 
nc  1.  nnAKii  raooRAM. 

(a)  PaoouM  AuxBOBnanoii.— Tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Biernr  ahall  Implement  and  carry 
out  a  leaeareh  procram  for  the  purpaae  of — 

(1)  explortnc  tbe  operation  of  fuel  cella 
omploylnc  methane  laa  generated  from  var- 
ious forae  of  MoauuK 

(2)  devdoplnc  technolodes  to  uae  renew- 
able energy  eouroes.  including  wind  and 
aolar  energy,  to  produce  hydrogen  for  uae  In 
fuel  oellK  and  ^  ,    .  ,_^ 

(3)  determining  the  technical  requlre- 
menU  tor  employing  fu*l  oHOm  for  electric 
power  production  as  backup  spinning  re- 
aerve  oomponenU  to  renewable  power  sys- 
tenM  In  rural  and  isolated  areas. 

(b)  OaABTS.— In  carrying  out  the  research 
program  authoriMd  In  subsecUon  (a),  the 
Seoetary  of  Energy  may  make  granU  to.  or 
•ntar  Into  contracU  with,  private  research 
lataoratortes. 

OK. «.  taroKt  TO  ooNeana. 

Tbe  Secivtary  of  Energy  shaU  transmit  to 
the  Cai«T«sB  on  or  before  September  SO. 
IM9,  a  comprehensive  report  on  research 
earrM  out  pursuant  to  thto  Act. 

sac  t.  AUmOBUAIION. 

There  are  hereby  authoriaed  to  be  appro- 
priated $6,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1908  to  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  be  used  to  conduct 
nwMdi  as  provided  In  thto  Act. 
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Mo  and  dtotribulod  throughotA  our  counlry 
oontinuaa  to  grow, 
in  ttw  aatwl  conwnMtaa't  akidy  miaaiona 
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HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

oraawTOBK 
ni  TT"  HOITSB  aw  RKPSBSXHTAtivU 

Thunday.  May  21. 1$87 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union  had  under 
oaasideration  the  biU  (HJl.  5)  to  Improve  el- 
ementary and  secondary  education,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  riao  in  s»4>- 
port  o»  H.R.  5.  tha  School  Improvamant  Act  o* 
1987.  This  coniprahanatva  b«  axtanda  and  re- 
viaaa  14  Fedaral  atsmantary  and  aacondary 
aducatton  prograim  that  axpire  in  1987.  1988. 
or  1988.  AN  theaa  programa  ara  raauthortzed 
through  1983. 

As  chtfrmm  of  the  Satoct  Committea  on 
Nwcobca  Abuaa  and  Control.  I  eapedaHy 
want  to  commend  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  tar  extending  the  authorization 
lor  the  Dnig^Free  Schooia  and  CommunHiea 
Act  of  1988.  TNa  act.  induded  in  the  omntois 
Anlidnjg  Abuaa  Ad  cH  1986.  aulhorizea  tor  the 
first  time  a  comprehensive  program  of  Federal 
aasiatwioe  to  educate  our  young  people  about 

the  dangers  of  dnigs. 

The  Drug-Free  Schooto  and  Communities 
Ad  ia.  in  a  very  real  senee.  the  linchpin  of  the 
mi<or  anHdnig  program  Congraes  enacted  last 
yaw.  Under  the  beat  of  drcumatancaa,  it  wiN 
takayevs  to  reduce  the  supply  of  iWctt  drugs 
■ftading  our  dttes  and  communities.  Drngs 
»e  mora  rewily  avaMble.  cheaper,  and  purer 
than  ever  before.  Each  year,  the  prockidion  of 
Illicit  nerootic  crope  abroad  increases  Each 
yew,  the  wnount  of  iegal  dmga  smuggled 


powerful  dnjg  MftlctMra  operate  wMh  neer  im- 
punity through  a  oomblnaMon  of  violenoe.  m- 
Umidallon.  brt)ery.  and  oom4>«on.  In  some 
counlrtee,  perHcuiarly  In  Ijin  America,  the  H- 
loN  drug  traffic  ia  ao  penraslve  ttwt  K  threat- 
ens the  alaMNy  of  democratic  govemmenta. 

In  our  hewlnga  around  tfta  country,  we  have 
aaen  how  drug  trafllddng  has  overwhelmed 
law  eiiluroemant  Our  border*  are  a  sieve 
agonal  the  flood  of  WcH  naroolics  traffic.  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  offidala  from  Cuatoma. 
Coaat  Guard.  Bonier  Patrol,  the  Oaig  Enforce- 
ment AJiiiiiiairailon.  and  olhar*  have  leetified 
that  their  ^jenciee  cen  do  llWe  to  reduce  dmg 
avtfWUWy  as  long  aa  demend  conHnues  to 
(^ow.  Federal  offidala  from  the  Preaideot  on 
down  have  been  adamant  in  ttwir  statements 
that  dnjg  abuaa  education  and  prevention  is 
the  uMmaia  anawer  to  our  drug  crisis. 

Yet  prior  to  the  Anttdnig  Abuee  Act  the 
Federal  Dapwtment  of  Education  spent  only 
$3  miion  a  year  for  drug  abuaa  education  out 
of  a  budget  of  nearty  $18  bWon. 

Our  haerings  also  revealed  strong  support 
at  the  State  and  local  level  for  comprehen- 
sive. schoo»4>aaed  drug  abuee  e(*x»tion  pro- 
grams. But  few  Statee  and  locaHtiea  have  the 
resources  to  mount  such  efforts  on  their  own. 
In  the  Antidmg  Abuee  Ad  of  1966.  Con- 
gress tooi(  strong  action  to  try  to  proled  our 
children  against  the  onslaught  of  druga  Corv 
(vess  authorized  $200  miNion  in  1987,  $250 
million  in  1988  and  $250  million  m  1989  for  a 
variety  of  initiatives  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  drug  abuse  prevention  artd  education 
prof^ama  in  eiernentary  and  secorvjary 
schools  and  inatitutions  of  higher  education;  to 
support  community-baaed  drug  prevention 
proywna;  and  to  foster  a  strong  laaderahlp 
role  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  dnjg 
abuse  education  efforts. 

This  historic  legislation,  enacted  with  over- 
whelming bipartisan  support  and  cooperation 
in  the  Congress,  maices  a  good  start  toward 
bringing  dmg  abuse  and  dnjg  trafficking  under 
control. 

It  Is  only  a  first  step,  however.  Much  more 
remaina  to  be  done.  In  the  area  of  drug  abuse 
education,  the  testimony  of  State  and  kx^l 
education  offidato  before  tf>e  select  commit- 
tee tl«s  year  emphasized  the  need  for  a  kxig- 
tenn  commitment  by  Federal.  State,  and  k>cal 
governments  if  we  are  to  have  ar*y  impad  at 
all  on  drug  abuse  by  our  Natton's  youth. 

For  this  reason,  many  of  us  in  Congress 
were  disappoinled  and  angered  when  the 
President's  budget  for  1988  propoeed  deep 
cuts  in  drug  i^buse  educatton  and  other  pro- 
grams authorized  in  the  Antklrug  Abuse  Ad  of 
1986.  Just  2  months  after  the  President  em- 
braced the  Antidnjg  Abuse  Ad  of  1986  in  an 
elaborate  signing  ceremony  at  the  White 
House,  his  1988  budget  proposed  lo  cut  fund- 
ing for  dnjg  sbuse  education  by  $100  million 
from  the  1967  level  and  by  $150  million  from 
the  authorized  level  for  1988. 

H.R.  5  sends  the  right  message  to  the 
American  people.  By  extending  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communi- 
ties Ad  through  fiscal  year  1993,  rt  demorv 
strates  that  Congress  Is  serious  about  making 
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a  kxig-(*rtn  oommHment  to  dnjg  abuaa  educa- 

tkxi.  By  reaulhortring  this  program  at  $250 
mWon  in  1988  and  such  sums  aa  may  be  nac- 
eaa«y  for  1988  through  1993,  the  bW  pn>- 
videa  fleidbilly  for  thia  program  to  grow  aa 
needed.  The  bM  demonafralas  that  Congrsea 
dM  not  inland  ttie  Anlidnjg  Abuee  Ad  to  be 
merely  one-lime  seed  money  but  a  downpay- 
menl  on  oonHnuIng  Federal  aupport  tor  dnjg 
abuaa  education  aa  part  of  a  comprehenaive 
strategy  to  fight  dnjg  abuee  and  dnig  traffic. 

H.R.  5  aiao  raviaea  the  Dnjg-Free  Schooia 
and  Communltlea  Ad  to  aaaure  the  integration 
of  youlh  sutoide  prevanWon  efforta  with  State 
dnjg  «Ki  aloohd  education  programs  and  to 
dkad  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  condud  a 
study  of  the  reiattcinahip  between  dnjg  and  al- 
cohol abuee  and  youth  autoide.  Becauee  dnjg 
and  atoohd  abuee  appear  to  be  an  important 
factor  contributing  to  the  upsurge  In  youth  sui- 
cide, I  aupport  theee  revisions  to  the  act 

I  atoo  understand  that  the  en  bloc  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  5  to  be  offered  by  tt>e  dtotin- 
guiafwd  cfiairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion «id  Labor— Mr.  Hawkins — include  some 
technical  change*  in  the  Dnjg-Free  School 
«id  Communities  Ad  and  some  revisions  to 
increese  ttte  accountability  of  State  and  tocal 
programs.  I  have  reviewed  theee  changes  and 
support  their  induston  in  the  bM. 

I  urge  Member*  to  support  H.R.  5. 
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good  nutrition  of  the  family  since  colonial 


CELEBRATE  "NATIONAL  PAMILY 
BREAD-BAKINO  MONTH" 


HON.  GLENN  ENGLISH 

OP  OKLAHOMA 
Ilf  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESCNTATIVSS 

Thunday,  May  28,  1987 
Mr.  ENGUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
a  resolution  today  to  deaignate  IMovember 
1987  aa  "Nattonal  Family  Bread-Baking 
Month. "  Thto  raeoKition  will  give  appropriate 
recognitton  to  a  culinary  ad  tttat  stresses  the 
important  vakjes  of  fairiily  strength,  unity,  and 
togetherness.  First  drawn  upon  by  our  cotonial 
ancestors,  theee  vatoes,  inherent  in  family 
bread  baWng.  permeated  our  American  culture 
and  are  now  being  drawn  upon  by  ttw  modem 
American  family  lo  enabte  H  to  more  effective- 
ly face  the  challenges  of  today's  society. 

The  ingredients  used  in  faniily  bread^baking. 
induding  wtieat  rye,  com,  milk  and  cream, 
sugar,  ami  eggs,  represent  a  broad  spectrum 
of  U.S.  fwm  produds.  Recognizing  thto  fact 
several  agrictjitural-related  organizations,  irv 
duding  the  National  Assoctotion  of  Wheat 
Growers,  tt>o  Natiorwl  Com  Growers  Assods- 
tmn,  the  Sugar  Association,  the  United  Egg 
Association,  the  American  Butter  Institute,  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  and  the  Nattonal 
4-H.  have  endorsed  thto  resoHjtion. 

Designating  "National  Family  Bread-Baking 
Month"  recognizes  the  importarwe  of  the 
vakjes  embodied  in  the  strong  American 
family  to  our  Natnn's  survival.  For  aM  of  ttwse 
reasons.  I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
lor  thto  resdution. 

The  text  of  the  resokjtton  fdtows: 
HJ.  Ras.  - 

Whereas  baking  l>read  in  the  home  to  a 
longstanding  tradition  In  the  United  States 
and  has  oontrllMited  to  the  well-being  and 


Whereas  Indlviduato  who  bake  bread  in 
the  home  use  agricultural  products  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States,  including  wheat, 
rye.  and  com  flour,  dairy  products,  sugar, 
and  eggs,  and  the  uae  of  such  products  con- 
trilMites  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
States  in  which  such  products  are  produced: 

Whereas  bread  baked  In  tbe  home  con- 
tains eaeential  nutrients  and  to  a  healthy  ad- 
diUon  to  the  diet:  and 

Whereas  baking  bread  In  the  home  to  a 
family  activity  that  contributes  to  the 
strength  and  unity  of  the  family  and  helps 
educate  young  people  regarding  traditions 
in  tbe  United  States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  by  Ou  SenaU  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
n$entative»  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congreu  ouenMed,  That  November  1M7 
to  designated  as  "National  Family  Bread- 
Baking  liMith",  and  the  President  to  au- 
thoriaed and  requested  to  issue  a  prodama- 
tton  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  month  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 


A  CHANCE  POR  A  CHANGE  IN 
IRAN 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OP  CALIPORmA 
IH  THX  HOtTSE  OP  RXPRE8KirTATlVE8 

TTiurwtoy,  May  28. 1987 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouW  Ike  to 
submit  for  the  Record  a  thoughtful  statement 
by  our  colleague  from  Indiana.  Mr.  Burton. 
whtoh  originaify  appeared  aa  an  op-ed  piece  in 
the  Washington  Times  on  March  27,  1987.  I 
invite  our  colleagues  to  read  it  and  refled  on 
the  many  Important  points  Mr.  Burton 
makes.  I  believe  hto  observattons  are  signifi- 
cant in  the  conskJeratton  of  how  thto  6-year 
war  might  be  ended. 

A  Chanck  pok  Chahgi  or  IsAir? 
(By  Dah  BoaTOH) 

The  Tower  Commission's  report  serves  to 
atMsh  our  Mideast  policies  further  at  a  time 
when  the  United  SUtes  needs  to  take  the 
lead  In  the  region.  Thto  country  must  shake 
off  its  preoccupation  with  the  Iran-Contrs 
quagmire  and  face  the  harsh  realities  that 
confront  us  in  the  Persian  Oulf . 

The  protraction  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war  has 
grave  Implications,  not  only  for  V£.  Inter- 
ests, but  for  the  suffering  masses  In  Iraq 
and  Iran.  Iraq,  seeking  to  end  the  blood- 
shed, has  made  numerous  offers  to  negoti- 
ate an  end  to  hostilities. 

Perhaps  the  most  abhorrent  aspect  of  the 
war.  now  In  its  seventh  year,  are  the  recipro- 
cal attacks  on  civilian  targets.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  a  third  series  of  assaults 
has  t>een  launched,  resulting  In  thousands 
of  Iranians  and  Iraqi  casualties  and  the 
flight  of  thousands  more.  Iraqi  President 
Saddam  Hussein  recently  agreed  to  a  plea 
by  anti-Khomeini  Iranian  Resistance 
licader  Blassoud  Rajavt  for  a  two-week 
cease-fire  with  regard  to  the  indiscriminate 
bombings  of  cities. 

The  AyatoUah  Khomeini,  under  tremen- 
dous pressure,  agreed  to  abide  by  the  agree- 
ment, but  within  a  few  days  vioUted  it  by 
continuing  the  attack  on  Basra. 

It  has  become  evident  that  the  Khomeini 
regime  caimot  afford  to  end  the  conflict 
with  Iraq.  Mr.  Khomeini  desperately  needs 
the  war  to  divert  attention  from  the  eco- 
nomic cristo  and  brutal  acte  of  repreasion  at 
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home.  Thto  to  the  classic  case  of  using  an  ex- 
ternal war  to  Justify  domestic  chaoe,  but  It 
has  gone  too  far.  Hto  regime  stubbornly  re- 
fuses even  to  consider  negotiations  for 
peace,  because  without  war  the  unmuoled 
domestic  situation  will  escalate  out  of  con- 
trol. 

At  the  onset  of  Iran's  war  with  Iraq,  Mr. 
Khomeini  was  quoted  as  saying  "War  to  a 
good  thing;  a  gift  ttestowed  upon  us  by  God. 
The  cannon's  thunder  in  the  battlefield  re- 
juvenates souL" 

Thto  conflict  represents  the  most  devss- 
Utlng  warfare  since  World  War  II.  It  to  a 
war  that  caUs  to  mind  Iranian  schoolchil- 
dren systematically  dispatched  to  clear 
minefields,  economic  ruin  totaling  $500  bil- 
lion, and  the  use  of  medieval  torture  tech- 
niques on  anyone  courageous  enough  to 
question  Mr.  Khomeini's  poUdes.  Hto  brutal 
regime  to  responsible  for  tens  of  thousands 
of  political  arrests  and  executions.  The  war 
itself  has  caused  an  estimated  1.5  million 
casualties  and  more  than  3  million  refugees. 

The  intensity  of  thto  war  has  far  from 
sutMided.  Mr.  Khomeini's  desperate  attempt 
to  take  the  dty  of  Basra,  which  has  claimed 
more  than  150.000  casualties,  hss  yielded  no 
more  than  several  kil<Hneters  of  Iraqi  terri- 
tory of  no  strategic  importance.  Iran's 
troops  remain  extremely  vulnerable  to  Iraqi 
fire  and  continue  to  sustain  heavy  losses. 

President  Reagan  has  recently  initiated  a 
much  more  pragmatic  policy  toward  Iran. 
Tbe  president  called  for  an  Immediate  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  opening  of  negotiations 
and  a  withdrawal  to  borders.  There  will  be 
no  more  exceptions  to  the  denial  of  muni- 
tions to  twth  Iran  and  Iraq. 

Secretary  of  State  George  Shults's  most 
recent  trip  to  China,  on  which  he  tried  to 
dissuade  the  Chinese  from  selling  more 
arms  to  Iran,  further  strengthens  our  com- 
mitment to  end  hostilities.  We  must  ener- 
getically Dursue  efforts  to  prohibit  third 
countries  from  resupplylng  Iran  with  signif- 
icant weapons  systems  and  spare  piuts 
which  enable  Iran  to  prolong  the  conflict. 
Thto  policy,  termed  "Operation  Staunch," 
could  have  the  most  significant  impact  In 
halting  the  war. 

The  Khomeini  regime  Is  engulfed  In  a  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  crisis.  We,  as  a 
nation,  must  take  a  stand  for  the  Iranian 
people.  The  United  States  has  an  opportuni- 
ty to  champion  democracy  Instead  of  theoc- 
racy or  monarchy  for  Iran.  Eventually,  the 
will  of  the  people  shall  overcome  in  Iran. 
Iran  has  seen  the  results  of  the  shah  and 
the  AyatoUah  Khomeini. 

A  popular  movement  is  brewing  within 
Iran  which  desires  peace  and  denial  of  the 
excesses  that  the  shah  and  Khomeini 
brought.  We  must  support  thto  effort,  to 
allow  those  who  want  change  in  Iran  to  seek 
an  alternative  to  Mr.  Khomeini  from  out- 
side hia  regime.  Thto  fresh  approach  to  the 
region  will  not  only  strengthen  U.S.  inter- 
ests, but  will  greatly  Improve  our  relation- 
ship with  the  Iranian  people. 


MSGR.  BiAURICE  WOULPE 
MARKS  50TH  ANNIVERSART 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OP  nw  TOSK 
nr  TBI  house  op  RKPRXSCirTATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  28,  1987 
Mr.  I40WAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  ioin  the 
counMess  friends  and  admirers  of  Msgr.  Mau- 
rice Woutfe  in  extending  congratuiabons  and 
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best  wiehe*  on  the  upcoming  obeervanoe  of 
hto  50th  anniversary  of  hto  oninatton  to  the 
priesthood. 

Monsignor  Woulto  since  1961  has  served 
as  ttie  pastor  of  Infant  of  Prague  Church  in 
the  town  of  Cheektowaga.  wtvch  topart  of  the 
33d  Congresatonal  Distrid  I  am  privileged  to 
represent 

It  to  a  distind  pleasure  to  note  thto  career 
milestorw  Monsignor  Woulfe  has  adiieved 
and  to  point  out  hto  was  a  half  century  of  dia- 
tinguished  service  to  God  and  country.  Hto  va- 
riety of  cfMjrch  assignments  and  community 
servtoe  that  induded  Boy  Scout  program*  and 
the  Cheektowaga  Youth  Board  attest  to  hto 
energy  and  commitment  to  Improving  the 
quairty  of  lite  in  our  community. 

At  thto  point  I  wouU  like  to  ineert  in  the 
Record  the  fdtowing  brief  btographtoal 
sketch  which  detaito  some  of  Monsignor 
Woulte's  career  highlights. 

Msca.  Maurice  Woulpe 

Idsgr.  Maurice  Woulfe  will  observe  hto 
SOth  anniversary  of  ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood with  a  Mass  of  Thanksgiving  at  Infant 
of  Prague  Church.  Cheektowaga,  on  June  14 
at  noon. 

Msgr.  Maurice  Woulfe  was  bom  in  Castle- 
island.  Ireland.  He  attended  schooto  there 
Including  the  seminary  at  St.  Patrick  Col- 
lege. 

lisgr.  Maurice  Woulfe  was  ordained  in 
1937  and  came  to  serve  in  tbe  Diocese  of 
Buffalo.  Later  that  year  he  was  assigned  to 
the  Diocese  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  but  re- 
timied  to  Buffalo  in  1939. 

Msgr.  Maurice  Woulfe  has  served  at  88. 
Peter  and  Paul.  Jamestown,  and  Immacu- 
late Conception.  East  Aurora.  He  was  ap- 
pointed associate  pastor  at  Our  Lady  Help 
of  Christians.  Cheektowaga,  In  1941. 

Msgr.  Maurice  Woulfe  also  served  many 
community  organizations  during  ttito  time. 
He  served  as  chaplain  to  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
as  moderator  of  the  Cheektowaga  Division 
of  Catholic  Youth  Council. 

In  1949.  Msgr.  Woulfe  was  appointed  Dioc- 
esan Youth  Director,  where  he  served  for  13 
years.  During  thto  time  he  also  served  as 
chaplain  of  Our  Lady  of  Victory  Infant 
Home,  administrator  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace. 
Clarence,  and  was  named  the  first  chaplain 
of  the  St.  Francto  Home  for  the  Aged  in  Wil- 
llamsvllle. 

Msgr.  Woulfe  has  received  numerous 
awards  for  hto  dedicated  service.  The  Buffa- 
lo Area  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  presented 
him  Its  highest  award,  the  Sliver  Beaver,  in 
1954.  The  city  of  Niagara  Falls  presented 
him  the  key  to  the  dty  in  1955.  He  was 
named  Clergyman  of  the  Year  by  the 
former  Courier  Express  in  1961. 

Msgr.  Woulfe  was  also  named  pastor  of 
Infant  of  Prague  in  1961.  He  directed  ren- 
ovation and  remodeling  projects  which  cul- 
minated In  the  rededlcatlon  of  Infant  of 
Prague  in  1978. 

In  1968,  Monsignor  Woulfe  was  one  of  the 
first  appointments  made  to  the  new 
Cheektowaga  Youth  Board  where  he  served 
untU  1971. 

Msgr.  Maurice  Woulfe  was  named  Seniw 
dtizen  of  the  Year  by  the  Town  of 
Cheektowaga  In  1978.  In  addlton  to  hto  pas- 
toral duties  at  Infant  of  Prague,  Msgr. 
Woulfe  serves  on  the  Personnel  Board  of 
the  Diocesan  Council  of  Priests. 

White  we  hail  Monsignor  ^Moulto's  goMen 
anniversary,  we  also  took  fonivard  to  hto  corv 
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inMd  oommumiy  acMMn  and  hii  good  ooun- 


ART  ORTON  RBCOONIZBD  FOR 
MORS  THAN  tt  TKAR8  SERV- 
ICE TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  CAU- 
FORNIA  

HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

orcALirounA 
HI  IBB  BOiiBB  or  ■■namnATrris 

Thmndaih  Mow  2i,  19t7 
Mr.  DYMAaV.  Mr.  Optatwr.  kxtay  TburidBy 
Mm  as.  1967.  Art  Orton  of  RIohmond.  CA.  m- 
ttw  mm  uwniHing  2BH  yMn  of  dMkv 
guMwd  MniM  to  tw  SWto  and  Hw  pMfito  of 
Cman*^  Om  of  tfw  tougfwal  iotw  m  any 
It  to  (uwfda  paychototfcal  aaivtoaa  to 
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Itoua  antiuaiMm  to  toaot)  and  team  la  aharad 
by  Na  ahidanla  and  ahouM  IM  a  aouroa  of  kv 
ipiraflon  tar  •toaa  who  aia  conaidahng  toMh- 
mg  aa  a  caraar.  Adrian  Oawia.  a  marina  bio(- 
ogy  piulaaaor  at  St  Palaraburg  HV«  School. 
radraa  al  tw  and  ol  Ma  aohoot  yaar  aflar  36 
datfoalad  yaara  of  toacNne. 

Adrtv)  Oavia  balawaa  in  dtodplna  in  tha 
ij—innm  and  ha  balawaa  in  ohalanging  Na 
•hidanli  to  laara  Tha  laaaona  ha  imparta  on 
Na  atodama  alay  wMh  tttam  long  altar  Ihay 


to  oomnril  orimaa.  N  any  K*  »  •  praaaura 

oootMT  anvtronmam.  Ma  ona  ia.  For  tfw  paat 
20  yarn.  Art  haa  hatd  tfta  damandkig  poawon 
of  oonauNhio  paychotiarapiat «  «w  CaWomia 

MadtaalFadnyinVacaw«a.CA.  

Anybody  «l»i  •«(  hind  of  )ob  naada  a  braak 
onoa  m  a  wMa.  Art  ipani  Na  ttna  a««y  from 
•w  madteii  facKy  toUno  what  amouTM  to  a 
buamvi'a  hoUay:  For  17  yaara,  whan  ha  *»- 
iihad  dofeig  paychoiogy.  ha  want  ovar  to  St 
Mw/a  Colaga  to  taach  paychotogy.  Hto 
oouraa  on  ttia  paycfwtogy  of  minorWaa.  wMh 
■McHi  an^ihaaia  on  biacka.  haa  baan  a 
tiMa  of  gwl  oolaga'a  cunlouium  for  aa  long 
•a  iiiMWaa  ha¥a  baan  rapraaaiMad  on  ool- 
laga  Liyuaaa  in  aubalMiWai  numbara.  To  add 
ipioa  to  awaryona'a  Ma  ha  alao  taachaa  a 
oouraa  on  ttw  crMnai  iuaioa  ayatam  awary 


Art'a  pracHoa  of  combining  appiicaaon  wNh 
tMoNng  haa  axtandad  for  ttw  paat  0  yaara  to 
•duM  aducaion  ttvou^  Na  partidpalion  M  a 
oonaultani  in  paychotogy  and  aoctotogy  for  tha 
Extandad  Educaion  Program  at  St  Mar/a. 

You  would  Mnk  tlwt  al  Ma  aclMly  would 
UM  up  Alfa  Hma.  Not  aa  You  aae.  Art  is  alao 
wi  aoooniplahad  lawyar.  Ha  ia  a  mambar  of 
tha  Stata  B»  of  Tannaaaaa  and  a  mambar  of 
tha  bw  of  tha  U.S.  Suprama  Court.  Daaarvad- 
ly.  you  wH  find  Na  biography  in  Who's  Who  in 
Crifcmia.  Ha  aaya  ha's  going  to  play  golf  now 
that  ha'a  raNring.  Somahow  I  Ibid  that  hard  to 
ti  lis  III  Ha'a  gMng  soma  thought  to  opaning 
a  p&tm  pracioa.  That  I  baiava.  Hava  a  graat 
rMramanI  Art.  wd  don't  forgal  to  taka  an  oc- 
casional vacaUonl 


"Ha  taachae  you  about  Ma."  says  one  stu- 
dant  "IMhanyou  laawa  hara  you  know  about 


Adrlw  Oavla  wM  ba  honorad  In  St  Patara- 
burg  Wadnaaday  by  Na  Manda  and  paara  for 
Na  ouMandng  taacNng  caraar.  It  wM  ba  ona 
of  a  king  M  of  honora  ha  has  racalvad  ovar 
tha  yaara.  Among  thoaa  awarda  ara  baing 
nwnad  Naional  Btotogy  Taachar  of  tha  yaar 
«id  Florlda'a  Outatandtog  High  School  Sd- 


ST.  PETERSBURG  mOH  SCHOOL'S 
ADRIAN  DAVI8-A  SHININa  EX- 
AMPLE  FOR  OUR  NATIONS 
TEACHERS 

HON.  CW.~^)  YOUNG 

orruMUBA 

n  THX  Honaa  or  airanBirrATivaa 

Thunday.  May  2S.  1987 

Mr.  YCXING  of  Fkvfcla.  Mr.  Spaakar.  our 
Ntfon  ia  troublad  by  r^wrts  thM  tawar  and 
lawar  Amartcana  ara  entaring  tha  taaching 
profssaion  md  that  as  a  rMult  the  quaHitf  of 
our  chidran's  education  couM  suffer. 

In  SL  Palersburg.  FL,  though,  we  h»«  a 
awning  axampla  of  one  taachar  whoaa  inlec- 


'Taachara  hava  mora  axcMng  MpWaa."  ha 
aaya  though.  "Tha/ra  alva.  Thay  waft  around 
on  two  iaga.  and  thay  ramambar.  Our  moat 
mamorabta  aopNaa  ara  wonderful   human 


Folowlng  my  ramarica.  I  wouM  Mta  to  in- 
cfcjda  a  Wbuta  to  Adrian  Davia  Ihat  was  writ- 
tan  by  Bob  Chtek  for  tha  Tampa  Tribune,  who 
found  a  mm  who  "oounaata  and  tfrada.  ir»- 
ipiraa  «id  rafraahaa"  Na  aludanta.  It  inckjdea 
a  number  of  racotadtona  by  fomwr  students 
who  aay  that  their  euooaea  today  ia  due  m  part 
to  tha  infhianoa  of  Adrian  Oavia. 

Although  Na  pNtoaophy  on  teaching  is 
skf^ita.  it  is  a  iesson  that  we  shouM  shara 
wMh  our  NaNon'a  taachara. 

"A  good  taachar."  ha  aaya.  "ia  one  who 
crealee  an  apUemk;  of  learriing  in  the 


H  our  Nation  ia  to  remain  at  the  forefront  of 
technotogical  davatopment  our  schools  must 
Inspira  m\  apUarNc  of  learning  in  an  our  stu- 
dents. America's  teachers  help  shape  our 
leaders  of  tomorrow,  whether  they  be  our 
leaden  In  actanca.  buainaaa,  or  government 

Adrlv  Dawia  w«  ba  aoraly  rNssad  in  the 
itasemnms  of  St  Petersburg  High  School,  but 
Ns  leeeons  of  the  past  35  yean  wN  remain  in 
the  hearts  and  minde  of  Ns  many  students 
who  contribute  to  our  Natkxi  in  aN  walks  of 
Me.  And  If  our  teachers  of  torrKxrow  can  learn 
from  his  secrets  of  success.  Ns  enthusiasm 
tnd  dedicatnn  to  teaching  can  cany  forth  for 
gerteratkxw  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  command  Adrian 
Davis  for  the  very  positive  Infhjenca  he  has 
had  on  so  many  students  ami  wiah  him  ttw 
boat  of  kick  as  he  begins  Ns  wall  desen/ed 
retirement 

Davis  To  Rstiu  Aim  SS  Tbabs  at  St. 
PKnasBxnia  Hioh 

St.  PcmsBUHG.— Four  minutes  Into  the 
dSM.  <M  faithful  erupted  acain.  The  voice 
•hook  the  Iwnea  In  the  attic,  and  every  eye 
frcie  In  place.  Ten  seconds  later  It  was  over, 
and  Just  as  quickly  a  calm  spread  over  the 
room  and  life  went  on  again. 

Since  19S2,  and  aa  recuUr  as  a  geyaer  at 
Yellowstone.  Adrian  Davla  haa  l>een  touched 
off.  At  wont,  it  ia  education  by  Intimidation. 
Strance.  though,  intimidation  is  shed  like 
an  old  skin  after  a  few  rlissM  and  a  aeiue  of 
marvel  and  wonder  takes  Its  place,  almost  as 
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If  a  student  suddenly  realises  he's  In  the 
presence  of  a  great  teacher  and  the  ezperl- 
enoe  might  never  Im  duplicated.  What 
evolves  Is  an  Insstlshie  dsslre  for  knowledge. 
All  this  ends  a  few  days  from  now.  The 
man  who  taught  the  first  marine  biology 
class  In  Pinellas  County,  the  first  human 
physiology  Instractor.  gingerly  steps  Into  re- 
tlTCinent  after  U  years  at  St  Petersburg 
High. 

Hell  toll  aside  his  white  smock,  given  to 
him  by  oat  of  bis  former  pupUs.  Dr.  David 
Strlmer.  the  smock  with  "The  Legend"  em- 
broidered on  it.  And  bell  hear  the  words  at 
a  roast  by  former  students  June  S,  a  roast 
that  surely  will  turn  Into  a  toast,  and  then 
bell  be  The  Teacher  no  more.  Hell  flnlah 
his  twok  on  marine  biology,  enjoy  his  paint- 
ing and  hell  travel 

Theyll  be  some  who  wUl  say  the  fanfare 
Is  overdone.  There  are  many  good  teachers 
In  the  school  system  and  Davis  Is  Just  one  of 
them,  which  Is  true. 

He's  a  combination  bam  and  showman,  co- 
median and  flre-aixl-lirtmstone  orator.  He 
counsels  and  directs.  lr^>lres  and  refreshes. 
To  Davis,  the  mind  is  that  of  a  field,  one  to 
be  cultivated  with  care  so  it  can  reach  the 
highest  level  of  productivity. 

••A  teacher  affects  eternity,"  wrote  Hexur 
Adams,  "and  he  can  never  tell  where  his  In- 
fluence stops." 

So  when  old  faithful  spouU  off  It  Is  part 
of  the  show. 

"Don't  talk  when  I  talk."  he  said,  the 
voice,  a  sonic  tmom  trapped  by  the  walls  of 
the  attic.  He  then  glanced  at  the  fifth 
period  class,  one  student  at  a  time.  "I  dont 
want  anyone  to  ever  talk  when  I  am  talking 
or  you  can  get  out  of  here.  I  don't  want  chil- 
dren in  this  room.  Children  belong  in  ele- 
mentary school  and  middle  school.  Not  in 
this  room." 

Again  It  was  quiet,  the  mind  ready  to  \tt 
cultivated. 

Fifteen  yean  ago  they  cleaned  out  the 
attic  on  the  third  floor  of  the  school  and 
Davis  turned  It  Into  a  classroom.  They  un- 
bolted chairs,  built  shelves,  knocked  out 
walls  and  made  It  into  a  facility  as  unique  as 
there  is  In  education. 

Adrian  Davis,  a  former  St.  Petersburg 
High  student,  who  came  home  to  roost,  fits 
the  room  as  comfortatrie  as  an  old  T-shirt 
This  is  his  stage  and  his  pupils  the  players. 
Theater  in  the  obloitg.  There  are  paintings 
on  the  wall,  a  skeleton  alM%'e.  and  Itones  and 
creatures  of  the  deep  and  huixlreds  of  Jars 
with  specimens.  E>ven  a  freak  show  in  form- 
aldehyde—a  three-fanged  rattlesnake  and  a 
two-headed  pig.  All  the  parts  In  this  Jungle 
of  clutter,  a  Smithsonian  of  the  South,  work 
toward  the  means. 

"Tou  turn  them  on  by  the  ocean."  said 
Davis  l>etween  classes  as  he  soaked  in  a  tem- 
porary peace.  "It  is  sort  of  like  Tom  Sawyer. 
Tou  get  them  enthused  by  the  approach, 
and  they  forget  the  big  words  you  throw  at 
them  and  it  makes  it  fim  to  whitewash  the 
fence." 

The  whitewash  is  more  like  an  elaborate 
oU  painting.  Davis'  has  never  fotmd  a 
marine  biology  textttook  that  meets  his 
standard  so  everything  is  based  on  notea. 
It's  college  in  high  school.  It  is  note  cards 
and  study  habits  and  research  papers.  It's  a 
pat  on  the  liack.  a  "good  Job"  and  "keep  It 
up." 

For  four  weeks  that  ended  Thursday,  it 
was  a  Spiny  Dogfish  Shark,  scalpel  and  for- 
ceps, liver  and  stomach  and  braina.  Dissec- 
tion and  understanding. 

"The  whole  purpose  of  this."  he  told  his 
class  as  he  wandered  among  the  tables,  "is 
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not  really  about  the  shark  but  to  know 
aliout  patiei>ee.  Nothing  comes  in  a  second. 
Do  you  think  the  doctor  operating  right  this 
minute  on  someone  who  has  a  l>rain  tumor 
Is  hurrying  so  he  can  get  to  lunch?  Tou 
have  to  have  patience  to  dissect.  Every 
doctor  who  has  sat  In  this  room  worked  on  a 
shark  first.  They  learned  patience  right 
here. 

"Tou  can  not  hurry  a  dissection.  It  is  a 
step-by-step  procedure.  Tou  are  taking  it 
apart  not  Just  to  see  how  It  works  but  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  .  .  .  you  never  cut 
until  you  imow  that  you  are  cutting." 

Again,  his  voice  slapped  against  the  mind, 
almost  like  a  wave  against  the  shore  with 
the  message  of  patience  as  it  weaved  iU  way 
Into  the  sutKonsdous. 

"He  teaches  you  atwut  life,"  said  a  fourth- 
period  student.  "He  prepares  you  for  college 
and  I'm  not  so  sure  everyone  really  listens. 
I've  had  brothers  t>efore  me  who  have  had 
this  class  and  what  he  says  is  so  true.  When 
you  leave  here  you  know  atwut  responsibil- 
ities and  priorities."  And  so  many  other 
things. 

His  punch  is  packed  with  humor  in  the 
right  hand,  enthusissm  In  the  left  He  blows 
them  away  with  stories  and  molds  them  into 
his  way  of  doing  tMMp  hy  his  seaL  This 
isn't  Just  marine  blqffiSy.  this  is  love  for  a 
subject.  And  somehow  love  is  the  toughest 
thing  to  hide. 

"A  good  teacher,"  he  said,  "is  one  who  cre- 
ates an  epidemic  of  learning  in  the  class- 
room." Davis  every  bit  the  performer,  Imows 
he's  a  good  teacher  and  has  told  his  classes, 

j\x  with  a  touch  of  Jest,  he's  the  best 

£r«  Is  at  St.  Petersburg  High. 

But  you  can  take  all  those  honors,  includ- 
ing National  Biology  Teacher  of  the  Tear 
for  Florida  In  1972,  or  Florida's  Outstanding 
High  School  Science  Teacher  of  1986,  and  a 
doaen  others,  and  let  them  collect  dust. 
"Teachers  have  more  exciting  trophies,"  he 
wrote  In  the  1M7  school  annual.  "They're 
alive.  They  walk  around  on  two  legs,  and 
they  rememl)er.  Our  moat  memorable  tro- 
phies are  wonderful  human  t>elngs." 

And  as  with  so  many  of  the  good  ones,  be 
works  to  bring  that  out.  "Tou  will  never  be 
perfect."  he  has  said,  so  many  times  since 
1952,  "but  you  should  always  seek  perfec- 
tion." 

Suave  and  Impeccably  dressed  and  nary  a 
hair  out  of  place,  he  knows  all  his  lines  and 
seems  to  thrive  on  the  spotlight.  That's  only 
a  half-truth  and  a  facade  because  it  doesn't 
explain  the  yardstick. 

No  one  can  really  explain  the  yardstick, 
only  that  he  uses  it  to  point  U^  elatwrate 
material  on  the  board  and  to  wtiic  it  around 
as  If  he  were  one  of  the  Three  Musketeers. 
They  know  he  slaps  the  yardstick  on  the 
desk  to  get  attention,  and  they  know  he  has 
the  timing  down  so  that  the  sound  Jolts  the 
nerves,  but  what  they  can't  understand  is 
why  he  keeps  breaking  the  dam  things? 

Take  the  oak  yardstick  against  the  wall.  It 
has  been  fractured  and  Uped  seven  times. 
The  one  in  his  hand,  a  birthday  present 
from  Jordan.  Jerry  and  Dan.  has  been 
broken  three  times.  He  has  gone  through 
100  others.  Maybe  200. 

So  you'd  think  he'd  have  it  down  pat  by 
now.  Just  how  hard  you  can  hit  a  desk 
before  the  stick  breaks.  "The  class  always 
seems  to  laugh  when  I  broke  one  of  them." 
he  said  as  be  tried  to  explain  It  away.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Laughter.  Laughter  at  the  right  moment 
Just  another  tool  of  his  profession. 

Or  his  perfection. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RtsracT  roB  Davu  Wii«puai> 

St.  PBTBtsBUBo.— Retired  teachers  seems 
to  disappear  Into  the  woodwork  and  most  of 
them  are  never  recognised  for  the  Job  they 
have  done  or  for  their  years  of  dedication. 
They  are  society's  $l-mlllion  performers 
who  go  unnoticed  but  who  shape  so  many 
lives  along  the  way. 

"They  who  educate  children  well,  are 
more  to  be  honored  than  they  who  produce 
them;  for  these  only  gave  tham  life,  those 
the  art  of  living  weU."  So  said  Aristotle. 

Adrian  Davis  who  retires  after  35  years  at 
St.  Peterstnirg  High,  the  first  marine  biol- 
ogy teacher  in  the  county,  the  third  in  the 
state,  comes  In  for  some  pretty  heady  re- 
marks, too.  A  sample: 

Jay  Fleece,  attorney:  "It  was  his  enthusi- 
asm that  kept  the  class  interested.  Tou 
couldn't  help  Init  catch  some  of  that ...  he 
was  Inspirational  .  .  .  certainly  the  best 
high  school  teacher  I  had." 

Davis  Strlmer,  dentist:  "If  it  weren't  for 
Mr.  Davis.  I'm  not  sure  I  would  have  been 
admitted  to  Emory.  On  a  college  night  at 
the  school,  he  grabbed  me  by  the  arm  and 
took  me  up  to  meet  the  dean.  He  said,  'I 
think  Davis  is  Emory  material.'  That  might 
have  been  enough.  I  wound  up  with  a  full- 
tuition  scholarship." 

BCark  Biddlson.  boat  builder:  "Just  last 
week  I  cleaned  out  my  desk  and  papers  and 
discovered  the  only  notebook  I  had  from 
high  school  and  college  was  my  marine  biol- 
ogy notebook.  Mr.  Davis  was  incredibly  en- 
thusiastic and  eitcouraged  me  to  go  to 
school  (also  Emory) .  .  .  my  favorite  teacher 
In  high  school.  I  can't  think  of  anyone  in 
college  who  was  any  l>etter,  either." 

Joan  BaUey,  Hill's  Travel:  "He  was  more 
similar  to  a  college  professor  than  a  high 
school  teacher.  There  was  no  easy  way  out 
of  tUs  class.  He  forced  you  to  leam  the  ma- 
terial, a  sort  of  self -discipline  that  helped  so 
much  in  college." 

Charlie  Crist,  bssel>all  attorney  for  the 
National  Association  of  Professional  Base- 
ball Leagues:  ".  .  .  He  created  a  more  disci- 
plined student.  ...  He  was  one  of  those  rare 
individuals  who  could  have  motivated 
anyone  he  came  in  contact  with." 

Dan  Harvey.  Harvey's  4th  Street  Grill: 
"There  was  competition  Just  to  get  into  his 
class  and  it  brought  the  l>e8t  out  in  you. 
Tou  found  youself  studying  twice  as  hard 
because  everyone  else  was  studying  ...  he 
was  tough,  but  he  was  genuine." 

Paul  Bailey.  C&S  Bank:  "Best  teacher  I 
ever  had.  No  question.  The  study  habits  he 
taught  me  helped  me  all  the  way  through 
college.  Tou  didn't  often  find  many  teachers 
so  interested  and  so  much  excited  about  a 
subject." 

Stephanie  Sauers.  St.  Petersburg  High 
sophomore:  "He  is  Just  an  excellent  teacher, 
the  best  I've  had.  He  knows  his  subject  and 
he  can  get  to  us  in  so  many  different  ways. 
He  talks  about  college  and  talks  about  prior- 
ities and  what  we  have  to  do  to  get  through 
college.  My  dad  told  me  he  was  a  terrific 
teacher.  And  he  was  right." 

Richard  Sauers,  insurance.  Stephanie's 
father:  "He  wants  you  to  read,  wants  you  to 
understand  and  he  does  everything  to  make 
everything  so  clear.  There  was  so  much 
practical  learning  in  his  class  ...  he  is  liter- 
ally one  of  a  kind,  maybe  one  in  a  million." 

Dr.  Harry  Sauers,  psychiatrist,  brother  of 
Richard  Sauers:  "When  I  wss  8  or  9.  I  al- 
ready knew  I  wanted  to  l>e  a  doctor.  And 
when  I  got  to  high  school  he  Just  reinforced 
it.  He  made  a  study  of  physiology  come 
alive.  When  we  had  our  30th  class  reunion, 
he  came  and  people  were  all  around.  I  never 
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could  get  to  him.  Maytw  now  I  can.  All  I 
want  to  do  is  to  say  'hi'  and  also  to  say. 
■thanks.'" 


THE  SUIiPUR  AND  NITROGEN 
EMISSIONS  TAX  ACT  OP  1»87 


HON.  JUDD  GREGG 

OP  RKW  HAMrSHIKB 

IN  THE  BOV8B  OP  BSPRCSKirTATIVIS 

TTtursdav,  May  28,  1987 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  vraek  I  imro- 
duoed  ieglaiatma  M.R.  2498.  aimed  at  raduo- 
ing  emissions  of  the  polhJtants  wtsch  cauao 
ackic  depoartion— one  of  ttte  moat  severe  en- 
vironmental criaes  facing  our  Nalton  today.  My 
initiative  is  a  novel  approacf>— an  omiaatoni 
tax— and  I  wouW  Nke  to  take  tfiis  opportunity 
to  ajqslain  its  essential  elements  and  wfiy  I 
have  choeen  this  route. 

Alttiough  the  politKS  eurroundkig  acM  rain 
legisiatHXi  may  appear  compfcated,  experi- 
ence tails  us  they  are  not  Such  bills  inevitably 
fait  Historically,  regulatory  approaches,  with 
varying  mixes  of  mandated  reductnn  targete 
and  cost  sharing  initiatives,  have  been  intro- 
duced and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  this  committee 
has  steadfastly  refused  to  approve  a  bW.  In 
otfwr  words,  in  the  present  poMical  context 
Vne  committee  with  the  legislative  reaponstoi- 
ity  to  protect  our  environment  has  evolved 
Into  one  of  its  primary  hazards. 

As  such.  It  seems  that  proportents  of  ackf 
rain  legialatkMi  in  the  100th  Congress  are 
faced  with  a  diiemrrta:  Either  we  go  with  tfia 
inertia,  stcking  with  the  traditkxial  arxl  conv 
fortable  approach,  only  to  again  run  Into  tlw 
brick  wall  of  Energy  arid  Cornmerce,  or  we  try 
to  break  out  of  the  historical  pattern.  My  feel- 
ing is  that  it  is  time  for  a  new  approacfi. 

Consequently,  I  have  introduced  H.R.  2496. 
wtuch  woukj  attack  the  problem  from  a  new 
angle;  narT>ely,  a  polkjtion  excise  tax.  As  a  tax 
proposal,  it  has  been  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  in  addttkxi  to  ttw 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  giving 
the  House  of  Representatives  arK>ther  avenue 
t>y  wtvch  to  approve  an  acid  rain  reduction 
pokey. 

TtMs  proposal  departs  from  ttw  tradKnnal 
approach  toward  pollution  control,  ^k)rmally,  a 
regulatory  mecfwnism  wouM  be  estat)lished 
with  a  schedule  of  mandated  reductkxi  targets 
and  varying  degrees  of  abatement  equipment 
subskfies.  My  bill  just  establishes  a  simple 
ecorramic  mecftanism— a  tax.  The  degree  of 
poilutkxi  reductton  wouM  not  be  baaed  on 
reguiatkxi.  Rather,  the  engine  driving  tha 
emisston  reductions  wouM  be  the  economic 
decisnns  of  the  polluters  as  they  react  to  their 
suddenly  higher  tax  liabilities. 

Revenues  from  this  tax  woukl  accumulate  in 
a  trust  fund,  wfvch  woukj  offer  toans  to  polkjt- 
ing  companies  to  alleviate  the  costs  of  poHu- 
tton  abatement  These  k>ans  wouM  be  offered 
with  an  opportunity  for  'loan  forgiveness." 
structured  so  ttiat  ttie  quicker  a  potuter  re- 
duced its  emi^iiora  the  more  of  a  dvact  sub- 


akjy  it  wouMi 

In  additkxi  to  being  uraque,  for  many  rea- 
sons I  t>elieve  tfiis  approach  is  superior  to 
those  of  the  past  Most  importantly,  it  woukl 
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iMuoraoy,  to  dtototo  Vw  tmpoiwm  o(  MMd- 
utf  poMm.  Asa  rMuN.  poftiion  rsAioMon 
wouM  ooour  mora  wimy  and  in  a  much  mora 
wm  allTtifi  maniMr.  Put  anotwr  way.  undar 
«  iwMtol  Mjytod  waohamam  H  womM  "0«  ba 
ohaapaf  to  moMa  than  to  mNlQato. 

Rfthar.  «Mi  Ma  apprawiti  tia  iaaua  o(  tct- 
anMc  gnoart*Hr.  ona  o«  »a  moM  potoni 
MMona  of  opponanto  of  aoM  rain  laoMaioa 
la  hnaiy  dMUaad  Tlw  mndMnantol  raionaia 
bahM  a  poMton  toK  la  aoononHo,  not  anwt- 
ranmanW.  N  aaya  wa  ahouM  bagin  to  pi*  a 
pitoa  on  aoma  of  tw  aKtomai  coato  of  a  gtwan 
rooiii.  auoh  aa  Vta  uaa  of  our  aft, 
«)d  oVwr  puMc  raaoureaa.  Doing  ao 
_      I  tia  prtoa  of  fta  llnal  product  to  rafted 

Ratniaoooltoaooiaiy. 


by  wNch  poiuion 

'^■aC" 

Moondaiy.  V  not  rtiooi 

-nwa.  m  my  vtow.  iha  W  has  ttvaa  fc«»da- 
manW  adwantogaa    FM  and  foramoat.  K 

would  aarw  to  pratod  our  lakaa.  ••raama.  tor- 
aato  OTd  haaMt.  al  of  wfioh  ara  bamo  conttv 
u^  Id  oumulKiwIy  damagad  by  «»  aftacto 
of  aoidte  dapoaMoa  Sacond,  »  o«*w»  •  »>* 
and  badw  ff'***  to  tfw  praUam  In  tonna 
of  bof)  coal  ofRoiancy  and  pracMcal  atlacttwa- 
naaa.  TMrd.  R  bringa  Into  ttw  poNcai  dabala  a 
naw  JyiiMiit   anoftar  fror*  on  wNcft  to 
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H.R.  2490  tm\  ai  Waa  of 
In  mind.  Itowavar,  if  Infci^ 
tfimfiQ  a  twtf  Mm—  IP  altor  ttta  Jacuaalon  lo 
tm  Via  10(M)  Congraaa  inaiy  approvaa 
aoma  typa  lagialaion  In  Ma  araa.  N  w«  hava 
•diiawad  Hi  prtnMiy  goal. 

Mr.  Spaakar.  batow  la  a  summary  of  Mw 
mi*)  prawWons  of  H.R.  2486.  If  any  of  my  cot- 
lamuaa  haoa  any  oommanto  or  quaaMona  as 
to  Ma  proposal.  I  urga  tlwm  to  ptaasa  lat  ma 


Tbb  Souvb  Am  NmtooB*  EmMioifs 
[SAim  Tax  Act  or  ISaT  HJL  2498.  Sum- 
MAST  or  Maoi  Paonsioas 

Tins  I.  THB  SAin  TAX 

A  tax  is  levied  on  fo«ll  fuel  fired  utilities 
and  Industrial  boiler*  on  their  emlalona  of 
■ulfur  dioxide  (SOi)  and  nitrogen  oxides 
(NOz). 

Tax  rate  toenU  per  pound]  la  determined 
by  rate  of  nnlsT'~"  (pounds  per  mlllloo 
Btusl.  and  the  tax  Is  leried  on  the  segregate 
level  of  emlsslnns  (poundal. 

Tax  Is  multi-bracketed  and  progreaalve: 
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Tax  la  phaaed  in  over  time  aa  follows: 
From  date  of  enactment  through  198a:  0 
pervent:  1989:  35  percent:  1990:  60  percent: 
1991  and  each  year  thereafter  100  percent 

SAinB  Offaet  Credit  Companlee  with 
SANK  tax  IlabUltlea  may  receive  a  25  per- 
cent offset  credit,  based  upon  their  capital 
expenditures  for  pollution  abatement  equip- 
ment, rar  purposes  of  the  credit,  the  equip- 
ment wOl  be  treated  as  if  it  were  being  de- 
pradated  over  a  10  year  period,  straight 
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line.  The  credit  Is  equal  to  98  percent  of  the 
amount  dspradatad  eaeb  year. 

Tixu  n.  TBI  sam  nraar  pum 

ASAinETrtMt  Fund  is  established  In  the 
UA  Trsasury.  consistent  of  such  smounU 
aa  may  be  ralssd  through  the  SANE  tax. 

ABMunts  In  the  Fund  shall  be  available  In 
order  to  provide  expendlturea— 

(1>  for  the  payment  of  loans  to  SANK  tax- 
paytaig  nnmpankis  to  saslst  In  their  purchase 
of  pollution  abatement  equipment  or  coo- 
■traetton  of  new  plants  which  serve  to  lower 
the  ooaapanles'  80i  or  NO.  emlsslnns  rates, 

(9)  for  the  paymenu  of  expenses  of  ad- 
mlnMratlon  taicurred— (A)  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury  In  admlnlBtertng  the  fund, 
and  (B)  by  the  SPA  In  administering  the 
loan  provisions  of  the  Fond. 

(3)  for  federal  projecU  which  are  related 
to  the  reduction  of  80i  and/or  NO.. 

LoaiH  for  the  iMtallatfcm  of  pollution 
abatement  equipment  are  granted  on  an  In- 
terest-tree basis,  snd  cannot  exceed  the 
amount  of  capital  expenditures  necessary  to 
purchase  and  Install  such  equipment. 

Loans  for  the  construction  of  new  plants 
cannot  exceed  twenty  percent  of  the  capital 
expenditures  sasodated  with  the  construc- 
tkm  (the  cost  of  incorporating  pollution 
control  equipment),  and  will  carry  an  Inter- 
eat  rate  two  percentage  poInU  below  the  ex- 
Ming  prime  rate  of  Interest.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  loans  from  the  Fund,  new  plants 
must  be  constructed  so  ss  to  replace  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  capacity  of  a  plant  being 
retired  whoae  emission  rates  fall  Into  the 
third  or  fourth  tax  bracket. 

LoaiM  from  the  Fund  are  eligible  for  "loan 
forgiveness"  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Pollution  abatement  equipment  loans: 
Loans  for  the  purpoaes  of  Installing  pollu- 
tion abatement  equipment  operate  so  that 
the  '^""p^wy  Is  given  a  ten  year  period  in 
which  to  apply  for  a  loan.  Install  the  abate- 
ment equipment  and  begin  operation  of 
such  equipment  One-tenth  of  the  loan  is 
forgiven  for  each  year  after  which  the  com- 
pany «'«-*«"«  and  begins  operation  of  the 
equipment  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  ten 
year  period  (Le.,  If  It  takea  a  company  four 
years  to  Install  and  begin  operation  of  Its 
pollution  abatement  equipment  then  It  Is 
required  to  repay  only  four-tenths  of  Its 
original  loan  amount  six-tenths  will  be  for- 
given). 

2.  Coitstructlon  of  new  plants:  IXMUis  for 
the  purposes  of  constructing  new  plants  op- 
erate In  the  same  manner,  but  on  a  fifteen 
year  basis. 

Trust  Fund  aurpliises  may  be  authorised 
for  the  following  uses: 

1.  Programs  aimed  at  reducing  SO.  or  NO. 
emissions  from  sources  not  covered  by  the 
SANK  ♦** 

2.  Clean  Coal  Technology  Research  or 
Demonstration  Projects, 

9.  energy  Conservation  Programs, 
4.  Research  and  Development  Programs 
for  Alternate  Energy  Souroes. 

6.  Reaearch  programs  on  the  envtronmen- 
tal  eff ecu  of  add  deposition, 

8.  Programs  for  the  purposes  of  mitigating 
add  rain-related  envlroimiental  damagea, 

7.  Job  retraining  programs  for  workers 
found  to  be  displaced  by  the  ef fecU  of  this 
Act  and 

8.  Treasury-  and  EPA-8ANE  tax  related 
administrative  expenses  (up  to  1%  of  Tniat 
Fund  fiscal  year  balance  for  each  agency). 

stuuiss 
The  EPA  Is  directed  to  complete  a  study 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  SANE  tax  In  re- 
ducing SO.  and  NO.  emissions,  and  then  to 
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make  recommendations  to  Congress  on  ap- 
propriate adjustments  In  tax  levels  or  other 
provWons  In  order  to  achieve  Its  objectives. 
The  EPA  Is  directed  to  study  the  oper- 
ation of  the  SANE  market-oriented  ap- 
proach and  Ito  potential  appUcabOlty  In  alle- 
viating other  Immediate  or  potential  envi- 
ronmental problems,  such  as  the  dangers 
posed  by  hydrocarlwns  and  alrtwm  toxics. 


A  SALUTE  TO  OIRL  FRIENDB. 
INC. 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OP  THB  Disraicr  or  oolumbia 

ni  THX  HOUSE  OP  RsntgagirrATiTis 

TTtursdav.  May  29.  19S7 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Spaakar.  I  riaa  today 
to  ctf  to  tha  atlantion  of  my  ooNaaguaa  m  tha 
Houaa  of  Rapraaantativas  Iha  good  worka  of 
QM  Friands,  Inc.  on  the  occasion  of  thak  52d 
Annual  National  Conclave,  schadulad  for  May 
26-31.  1867. 

The  WasNngton  Oaplar  of  Qiri  Fflanda. 
Inc.  wOl  boat  Ms  maaUng.  wtsch  wiN  ba  at- 
tandad  by  woman  from  38  chaplars  from 
acroaa  the  country.  These  dynamic,  prograa- 
slva  and  cMo-mmdad  woman  ara  dodkMlad  to 
Iha  longavHy  of  frtandMp.  tha  spirit  of  volun- 
taarism.  and  iha  promotion  of  goodwM. 

I  command  tha  Washington  Osplar  of  Girt 
Friands  for  thak  many  oontrtxjtions  to  our 
community.  Thay  have  raiaad  mora  than 
$20,000  for  local  organizattona  such  as  tha 
Houaa  of  Ruth,  tha  Waahington  Urban 
Lasgua.  tha  D.C.  Youth  Orchestra,  the 
Howard  Unlvarslty  Cwwar  Cantar,  Martha's 
Tdbia.  tha  Coksnbia  Halghls  Boys  CSuba.  tha 
Dr.  Mwtki  Lulhar  King.  >..  Mural  Projact.  and 
the  DC.  Pub«c  Ubrwy.  I  wouM  also  like  to 
recognize  the  natkxial  organizatk>n  for  contrib- 
uting over  860.000  to  the  United  Negro  Col- 
legaFund. 

Tha  mambara  of  Qkl  Friends.  Inc..  sre  com- 
mmad  to  anhanctog  and  improving  the  quMty 
of  Hfe  in  every  dty,  town,  and  country  where 
they  have  chapters.  They  serve  as  a  shining 
SKMTipte  of  women  wtK>  see  a  need  and  work 
co8ecttvely  to  respond  to  that  need. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  invito  my  co«saguos  to  )oto 
¥«ith  me  in  oommendtog  Girl  Friends,  Inc..  for 
their  unity,  strength,  and  strong  sonee  of  com- 
munMy  pride.  I  tnjst  that  the  52d  Annual  Con- 
dave  wM  prove  to  be  a  most  productive  and 
Butceailul  meeting. 


THE  BLACK  BUDGET 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 


OPHSW  JXBSXT 
IH  TBI  BOnSS  OP  1 


attvks 


Thunday.  May  2i.  19S7 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fo8owtog  ar- 
ticle by  Tkn  Wekter  "Covert  Foroea  MuMply. 
and  Some  Run  Amok,"  is  the  last  in  s  ssriea 
of  wlidea  dapknkig  the  comjplion  and  mas- 
sive wasto  aaaodatad  wMh  tha  Pentagon's 
black  budget 


[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Feb.  10, 
19871 

covldtt  fobcss  iiultiplt,  and  souk  rur 

Amok 

(By  Tim  Welner) 

A  ^*"»'*''g  and  much-decorated  lieutenant 
colonel  found  himself  In  deep  trouble  In  No- 
vember. 

His  superiors  hsd  called  him  to  account 
(or  TT*""^*"  of  dollars  drawn  from  the  Pen- 
tsgon's  "black  budget"  The  funds  were  for 
covert  operatlona.  He  had  used  front  compa- 
nies, secret  bank  aoootmts,  laundered 
money.  Unconventional  ways  of  doing  busi- 
ness. His  superiors  presstitl  him  for  answers. 
His  explanations  didn't  add  up. 

The  '*"*''''g  lieutenant  colonel  In  ques- 
tkm  was  ix>t  running  arms  to  Iran.  But  his 
troubles  foreshadowed  that  foreign-policy 
snafu. 

Lt  CoL  Dale  C.  Duncad  of  the  Army's 
Special  Operations  Division  ran  a  mission 
code-named  Yellow  Fruit  Housed  In  sn  or- 
dinary-looking business  office  In  the  Wssh- 
ington  sulnirbs.  It  wss  to  provide  undercover 
flnandng  and  security  for  covert  Army 
units  operating  overseas. 

The  mission  had  run  amok.  Duncan  stood 
before  a  secret  court-martial  Nov.  10  In  a 
tiny,  tightly  guarded  room  at  the  Army's  In- 
telligence and  Security  Command  In  Virgin- 
ia. The  charges  sgabist  him  were  serious: 
forgery,  theft  and  obstruction  of  justice. 
And  military  justice  was  severe:  10  years  In 
prison  snd  a  $iM),000  fine. 

Duncan's  case  wss  only  one  In  a  series  of 
Pentagon  Investigations  Into  how  secret 
military  forces  had  spent  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  over  the  last  six  years.  The 
Investigations  revealed  abuses  of  money  and 
power  In  covert  Pentagon  operations  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Now.  after  the  revelatlorjs  of  back-channel 
deals  to  deliver  Pentagon  arms  to  Iran,  and 
high-profile  CIA  support  for  the  Nicara- 
guan  rel>els  In  Central  America,  the  work  of 
Duncan  and  his  covert  cohorts  appears  to  be 
part  of  a  larger  pattern. 

For  the  secret  InquesU  at  the  Pentagon 
and  the  public  controversy  over  the  CIA's 
operations  have  a  common  root:  All  were 
part  of  a  surge  In  covert  action  undertaken 
by  the  Reagan  administration,  action  often 
concealed  from  Congress— and  all  were 
funded  through  the  black  budget  the  Pen- 
tagon's cache  of  secret  funds  shielded  from 
public  scrutiny. 

"This  administration  has  overstressed 
covert  action.  They  have  tried  to  do  too 
much,"  said  former  CIA  director  Stansfield 
Turner,  a  firm  believer  in  the  uses  of  secret 
operations. 

"They  have  not  limited  covert  action  to 
situations  where  you  have  some  chance  of 
succeeding.  They  have  undertaken  covert 
actions  so  large  and  so  controversial  that 
they  leaked  out  they  became  overt." 
Turner  said.  "It  has  done  some  damage." 

Today.  Pentagon  spending  for  covert  oper- 
ations around  the  world  totals  at  least  $2 
billion,  the  most  since  the  height  of  the 
Vietnam  War,  according  to  congressional 
overseers  and  military  analysts.  The  money 
is  split  among  the  CIA  and  a  host  of  secret 
Pentagon  forces  sklUed  in  espionage,  sabo- 
tage, paychological  warfare  and  even  the  use 
of  tactical  nudear  weapons. 

The  Pentagon's  black  budget  finances  the 
CIA's  covert  action  and  the  CIA  director's 
contingency  fund  to  support  such  oper- 
ations. Together,  these  hidden  accounts 
have  more  than  doubled  since  1981.  The 
CIA's  share  of  the  $2  billion  for  covert 
action  has  reached  at  least  $750  million  a 
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year,  according  to  congrtsiiotuJ  souroes 
who  oversee  the  tntelligenoe  community. 
From  El  Salvador  to  Ethiopia,  from  Afghan- 
istan to  Angola,  the  l>lack  budget  has  sup- 
ported more  than  50  CIA  covert  operations 
around  the  globe  over  the  last  six  years. 

Beyond  the  CIA.  black-budget  funds  for 
Pentagon  covert  operations  and  personnel 
have  skyrocketed  under  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration and  now  exceed  $1.25  billion  a 
year,  according  to  c<«igressloruJ  sources. 
The  bulk  of  these  missions  sre  handled  by 
the  Special  Operations  Forces,  whose  mem- 
bers Indude  Army  Oreen  Berets  and  Rang- 
ers. Navy  SEAL  commandos  and  an  Air 
Force  wing. 

The  Special  Operations  Forces  are  Ameri- 
ca's secret  soldiers.  In  peacetime,  their  main 
mission  Is  to  carry  out  clandestine  oper- 
ations against  foreign  powers.  Their  motto 
is  "Anything,  Anytime.  Anywhere. 
Anyhow."  And  their  critics  say  that  about 
sums  up  the  problem. 

In  Central  America,  they  have  helped 
counterrevolutionaries  who  are  trying  to 
overthrow  the  Nicaraguan  government. 

In  the  United  States,  they  have  worked 
with  the  FBI.  I>ugging  and  wiretapping  the 
hotel  rooms  of  visiting  Soviet  officials,  ac- 
cording to  congressional  sources. 

In  West  Germany  and  South  Korea,  they 
are  trained  to  use  smaU  nuclear  land  mines 
called  "backpack  nukes"  for  sabotage,  ac- 
cording to  congressional  recortls. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  t>elng 
spent  to  buy  weapons  and  equipment  de- 
signed exprosly  for  them:  Polaris  nuclear- 
powered  ItaUlstic-missile  submarines  con- 
verted to  carry  cooomandos,  laser-guided 
weapons,  sophisticated  Intelligence-gather- 
ing equipment,  and  the  like. 

Defense  Secretary  (Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
has  told  Congress  that  building  up  Special 
Operations  Forces  is  "one  of  this  adminis- 
tration's highest  priorities."  and  the  Penta- 
gon and  Congress  have  spent  the  money  to 
fulfill  that  desire.  The  Pentagon  plans  to 
have  20.000  covert  soldiers  by  1989.  The 
forces'  unclassified  budget  has  risen  from 
$440  million  in  1981  to  a  requested  $2.5  bU- 
llon  this  year. 

Part  of  this  unclassified  budget  is  chan- 
neled into  covert  activities  undertaken  by 
the  Special  Operations  Forces.  Separate 
black-budget  funding  also  supports  secret 
Special  Operations  missions,  according  to 
staff  members  of  congressional  oversight 
committees  who  spoke  on  condition  of  ano- 
nymity. 

As  the  special  forces'  budgets  have  grown, 
so  has  their  power.  Today  they  are  the 
American  forces  used  most  often  around  the 
world.  They  are  "the  only  force  we  are  ac- 
tively using  today  to  meet  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenge." Deputy  Assistant  Defense  Secretary 
Noel  C.  Koch  has  told  Congress. 

Ties  between  the  Pentagon's  Special  Oper- 
ations Ft^rces  and  the  CIA  appear  to  have 
grown  stronger  than  at  any  time  since  the 
incursions  of  U.S.  forces  into  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia during  the  Vietnam  War.  In  the  eyes 
of  some  meml>ers  of  Congress,  the  close  ties 
are  calculated  to  allow  the  CIA  to  evade 
congressional  oversight. 

That  is  because  the  Special  Operations 
Forces  have  one  freedom  the  CIA  does  not: 
They  are  not  required  to  report  their  covert 
activities  to  Congress.  "There's  a  real 
danger  that  these  special  forces  could  be 
used  by  CIA  programs  and  thus  skirt  con- 
gressional review,"  said  Sen.  Jim  Sasser  (D., 
Tenn.). 

And,  although  the  CIA  is  supposed  to 
inform  Congress  of  Its  covert  operations. 
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the  CIA,  under  director  William  J.  Casey. 
Interpreted  that  requirement  loosely.  Work- 
ing to  overthrow  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment mining  the  Nicaraguan  port  of  Cor- 
into,  supporting  the  Nicaraguan  contra 
rel>els.  the  CIA  has  consistently  acted  with- 
out informing  Congress,  straining  the 
bounds  of  Its  charter. 

As  just  (me  exsmple  of  that  strain,  the 
CIA  last  we^  forced  its  station  chief  In 
CosU  Rica  to  retire.  The  agency  dedded 
that  the  sUtion  chief  had  lied  about  the 
depth  of  his  Involvement  with  Lt.  CoL 
OUver  U  North,  the  National  Security 
Council  aide  who  was  fired  In  Novonber  for 
shipping  arms  to  Iran  and  then  reportedly 
diverting  funds  to  the  contras.  The  CIA  sta- 
tion chief  apparently  worked  closely  with 
North  to  funnel  aid  to  the  contras  when 
such  military  asslstsnoe  was  forl>ldden  by 
Congress. 

The  investigations  of  how  military  men 
and  CIA  agents  have  collaborated  on  ill- 
fated  and  possibly  iUegal  foreign-policy  ini- 
tiatives are  continuing.  Already  they  have 
put  a  spotlight  on  the  CIA.  and  have  sug- 
gested that  its  operations  have  grown 
lieyond  the  laws  intended  to  control  them. 

But  little  attention  has  focused  on  the 
Pentagon  investigations  into  the  use  and 
abuse  of  covert  military  operations.  Those 
internal  Inquiries  have  found  financial  or 
political  wrongdoing  In  four  secret  mUttary 
units.  Indudlng  Duncan's,  detachments  of 
highly  motivated  soldiers  whoae  Influence 
grew  strong  in  the  Reagan  years,  nurtured 
by  hundreds  of  millions  of  (toUars  fnnn 
secret  Pentagon  accounts. 

"THS  CXAZiaS  IH  THX  **"'*""** 

Ronald  Reagan  came  to  office  in  1981  on 
the  day  Iran  released  Americans  held  hos- 
tage for  more  than  a  year.  He  vowed  repeat- 
edly to  strengthen  American  forces  so  that 
the  United  States  never  again  would  l>e  hu- 
miliated by  a  hostile  nation. 

Out  of  this  vow  sprang  a  host  of  new  mili- 
tary and  intelligence  initiatives.  The  CIA 
would  be  given  new  freedom  and  new  vigor. 
The  armed  forces  would  have  billions  upon 
billions  of  dollars  in  new  funds.  There  would 
be  new  faces,  new  missions,  new  forces. 

One  of  them  was  a  new  Army  Special  Op- 
erations Division,  which  began  with  an 
annual  budget  of  at  least  $100  million  a 
year.  The  officers  attached  to  the  division 
had  headquarters  In  a  subterranean  Penta- 
gon office.  Their  methods  were  unconven- 
tional and  their  projects  were  ambitious. 
They  quickly  became  Icnown  at  the  Penta- 
gon as  "the  crazies  in  the  basement." 

Among  them  was  Lt.  Col.  Dale  C.  Duncan. 
In  1981.  when  the  Special  Operations  Divi- 
sion took  shape,  he  was  only  35  years  old. 
But  he  rose  to  command  a  domestic  Special 
Operations  mission,  code-named  Yellow 
Fruit 

Sometime  in  1983.  one  of  the  men  as- 
signed to  Yellow  Fruit  blew  the  whistle  on 
Duncan.  He  reported  allegations  of  gross  fi- 
nancial misconduct,  and  worse.  Thus  l>egan 
a  slow,  painful,  three-year  internal  investi- 
gation by  Pentagon  officers  who  were 
forced  to  apply  standard  accounting  prac- 
tices and  military  regulations  to  a  free- 
wheeling covert  operation. 

The  unclassified  court  record  in  the 
Duncan  case  suggests  that  the  main  mission 
of  Yellow  Fruit  was  to  disguise  the  activities 
and  finances  of  Special  Operations  Forces 
operating  In  Central  America  and  elsewhere 
overseas. 

Much  of  the  stenographic  record  of  Dun- 
can's court-martial  is  classified  and  most  of 
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Um  oourt-maittel'i  MMtmw  ««r«  dond  to 
dvfltaiM.  ao  tbe  public  reoord  in  the  Dunmi 
OMetaMMit. 

But  ttie  pubUe  raoord  ■tnogly  autsaata 
that  lame  auow  ot  monaiy  (MaMipaarad  into  a 
caUad  Buatnaaa  aacurttjr  Intarna- 
In  tlM  WaabtagtoD  auburti  of 
Vb^  and  Intandad  to  dlaculae 
of  Tellov  Fruit  and  ralatod 


In  lAV-anf oraamant  tanna.  Buatnaaa  Secu- 
rity mtarnattaiMl  «w  a  front  It  waa  cre- 
i^ad  M  an  feMtnonant  to  finance  and  oon- 
eaal  fltoadal  Oparatioiia  DMalon  acUrlUea. 

TeOow  Fralt  funda  were  laundered— their 
■oui«e  diaguiaed  by  paper  tranaactlom-to 
give  the  aeaet  unit  tbe  ability  to  deny  iU  ft- 
wtmwtMmi  tlea  to  the  Army,  according  to  the 
court  record.  Nor  could  aome  of  the  funda 
be  traced  once  they  were  apent.  Tbe  Special 
Opeivttans  Dhrtaton'a  accountant  MaJ. 
Ronald  Lee.  taatlfled  at  the  court-martial 
that  "there  were  no  eootrola  (orerl  an  orga- 
iilaatlnn  that  waa  ipendlng  hundreda  of 
ttMniaamlt  — niwiM  of  dottara." 

One  of  the  alpia  of  the  atruggle  to  rein  in 
the  mtaaioo  Ilea  In  the  caae  agalmt  Duncan'a 
commanding  officer.  CoL  Jamea  E.  Ung- 
hof«r.  the  former  bead  of  the  Army'a  Spe- 
cial Operatkna  Dtrtakm.  Unghof er  waa  the 
dtrWoD'a  Uataon  with  CIA.  He  waa  not  ac- 
cuaed  of  financial  wrongdoing,  but  he  waa 
charged  and  ccoTleted  of  dereliction  of 
duty,  dtaobeytng  a  lawful  order  and  conduct 
unbecoming  an  otnoer,  and  he  received  a 
two-year  prlaon  aentence.  The  record  aug- 
geata  t»»*t  Longhof  er  failed  to  report  allega- 
tloiw  of  Duncan'a  miaconduct  to  hia  auperi- 
ora. 

The  caae  waa  not  an  iaolated  incident  In- 
TOlrtng  a  alngle  runaway  unit.  It  aparked  a 
■ertea  of  Pentagon  inveatlgatloaa  into  the 
books  and  recorda  of  the  Special  OperaUons 
Forcea. 

Congreaatonal  taiTeetigatora  my  theae  in- 
ternal audiU  dladoaed  financial  abuaea  by  at 
leaat  two  other  unite.  They  aald  W  membera 
of  the  Delta  Force— rcpreaenting  one-fourth 
of  tbe  auper-aeoret  guerrilla  unit  baaed  at 
nut  Bragg.  N.C.— were  dladplined  (or  finan- 
cial rcaaona.  And.  they  aald.  there  were  aiml- 
lar  problema  in  a  Special  Operatlona  unit 
code-named  Seoapray.  which  flew  aerial  re- 
ooonaiaaanoe  miisions  in  Central  America 
(or  the  CIA  and  tbe  National  Security 
Agency. 

No  public  record  of  theae  inveatlgations  Is 
known  to  exist.  What  is  known  as  tliat 
Yellow  Fruit,  Seaapray  and  the  Delta  Force 
aU  reported  to  a  group  caUed  the  Intelll- 
genoe  Support  Activity. 

TBS  ACnVTTT 

The  Intelligence  Support  Activity  was  a 
secret  spy  squad,  with  a  corps  of  at  least  2S0 
officers,  that  the  Pentagon  created  in  1981 
behind  Corwrem'  back,  according  to  Inter- 
viewa  with  aeveral  congreaatonal  investlga- 
tora. 

The  group  roae  from  the  aahea  of  the 
failed  attempt  to  rescue  Americana  held 
boatage  in  Iran  in  1079  and  IMO. 

During  the  boatage  crisis,  according  to 
ooogreaaional  aouroes  and  military  analyats. 
the  CIA  had  almost  no  one  In  Iran  to  pro- 
vide what  it  calls  "human  Intelllgenoe."  the 
kind  of  information  that  satellites  and  other 
high-tech  sources  cannot  gather.  IU  ability 
to  spy  on  Iran  was  crippled.  The  military 
was  being  asked  to  mount  a  dangeroua  as- 
sault in  a  strange  country  without  crucial 
Information. 

So  the  Pentagon  formed  an  ad  hoc  unit  to 
gather  intelligence  (or  Operation  Eagle 
Claw,  the  Iran  hoatage-reacue  misaion 
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■agle  Claw  waa  a  diaaater.  The  mlaaton 
aborted  in  death  and  deatrucUon  aa  aircraft 
oolllded  in  the  Iranian  deaert.  Among  the 
loaaoM  the  Pentagon  decided  It  had  learned 
from  the  failure  waa  thia:  Never  improvlae 
capteoage  for  such  a  mlaalon.  The  mlUtary 
oonduded  that  it  needed  a  permanent,  uni- 
fied, oovert  group  to  coordinate  paramili- 
tary actions  and  intelllgenee-gatherlng. 

Thus  the  Intelligence  Support  Activity 
waa  bom. 

Ita  members  simply  called  it  "tbe  Activi- 
ty." It  was  formed  shortly  after  Reagan 
took  office  in  IMl.  according  to  one  Con- 
gicilonal  source,  with  at  least  tlO  million 
in  seed  money  from  the  Special  Operations 
Foroea  budget. 

Two  officers  who  are  said  to  have  partici- 
pated in  the  AcUvlty  were  Lt.  Col.  Oliver  L. 
North  and  MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  V.  Secord. 

North  was  the  National  Security  Council's 
point  man  on  oovert  operations.  His  ener- 
glea  helped  convert  the  NSC  from  a  body 
^^»»t  amisted  In  making  policy  through 
paini^K*'*-!  analyais  Into  an  operational 
wing  of  the  CIA  and  the  Pentagon.  Secord 
would  emerge  aa  a  central  figure  in  the  Iran 
arma  deal,  aharlng  a  aecret  Swlas  bank  ac- 
count with  North.  He  waa  an  Air  Force  c(Mn- 
mander  with  a  rich  background  in  covert  ac- 
tions dating  back  to  the  19«0a.  when  he 
worked  with  the  CIA  in  directing  a  secret 
air  war  in  Laoa. 

In  the  flrat  months  of  the  Reagan  admln- 
latration.  North  and  Secord  began  working 
together  on  the  controversial  $8  billion  sale 
of  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System 
(AW ACS)  radar  planes  to  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
sale  apparently  generated  aeveral  hundred 
million  in  extra  Saudi  funds  to  support  U.8.- 
backed  guerrillas  in  Afghanistan  and  Cen- 
tral America. 

In  December  1981  and  January  1983. 
North  worked  with  the  Activity  on  attempts 
to  free  Brig.  Oen.  James  L.  Doder.  a  senior 
American  NATO  officer  kidnapped  (or  six 
weeks  by  Red  Brigades  terrorlsU  in  Italy. 

The  Activity  worked  on  many  of  the  Pen- 
tagon's most  sensitive  missions,  (irst  and 
(oremost  o(  which  was  to  support  the  Nica- 
raguan  contras.  There  also  were  covert  ac- 
tions undertaken  in  Europe.  Africa,  South- 
east Asia  and  the  Middle  East,  according  to 
intelligence  analysis. 

Then,  in  March  1983.  the  AcUvity's  cover 
was  inadvertently  blown  by  a  (ormer  special 
(orcea  lieutenant  colonel  testKylng  be(ore  a 
House  Foreign  A((alrs  subcommittee. 

Retired  Lt.  Col.  Jamea  "Bo"  Orite  told  the 
subcommittee  an  amazing  story.  Orttx  had 
long  contended  that  some  American  soldiers 
missing  in  action  were  still  alive  In  Laos.  He 
told  Congress  that  he  had  worked  with  the 
Activity  on  plans  (or  a  secret  mission  to  (Ind 
these  Americans,  1(  they  exUted. 

■The  AcUvlty  wss  a  field  unit  and  would 
have  put  an  American  across  into  Laos  to 
verify,  using  various  recording  means,  the 
presence  o(  Americans  thought  to  be  at 
spedfled  locations,".  Orttz  testified. 

There  was  a  problem  with  Oritx's  testimo- 
ny. Congreaa  never  had  heard  of  anything 
called  "the  Activity"  and  was  disturbed  to 
learn  that  the  Pentagon  had  a  secret  de- 
tachment o(  spies  and  Rambo  proto-types 
running  around  the  world. 

Congress  was  not  opposed  to  such  mis- 
sions— (ar  (rom  it.  Congress  during  the 
Reagan  years  has  supported  them  with  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  But  Congress 
said  It  wanted  to  be  told  about  espionage  ac- 
Uvltiea.  preferably  in  advance.  That  is  the 
Uw. 

A  subsequent  investigation  by  Lt.  Gen. 
William  Odom.  now  the  head  of  the  Nation- 
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al  Security  Agency,  apparently  determined 
that  the  Intelligence  Support  AcUvlty  was 
out  of  controL  There  was  little  or  no  over- 
sight, and  there  were  aome  bizarre  financial 
doinga.  For  example,  the  InvestigaUon 
(ound  that,  for  reaaons  unknown.  Special 
Foroea  offlcera  bought  a  Rolls-Royce  and  a 
hot-air  balloon  (rom  (ederal  Drug  Enforce- 
ment AdmlnlatraUon  agents. 

There  followed  aomethlng  of  a  purge  of 
officers  aaaodated  with  the  Activity,  accord- 
ing to  mlUtary  and  intelligence  obaervers. 

Secord  left  the  Pentagon  in  May  1983  to 
become  a  private  arma  dealer  and  consult- 
ant. He  quickly  secured  a  $l,380-a-week  con- 
sulting Job  with  the  Pentagon's  Ofdce  o( 
Special  OperaUons.  In  the  (all  o(  1983,  the 
Pentagon  hired  him  as  a  member  o(  the 
Special  OperaUons  PoUcy  Advisory  Group,  a 
group  o(  retired  generals  who  were  asked  to 
provide  "diatntereated.  expert  advice "  on 
covert  actiona.  While  he  advised  the  Penta- 
gon, he  dealt  in  the  tntemaUonal  arms 
market  and  secretly  worked  with  North  on 
supplying  the  contras. 

No  one  seems  to  know  exactly  what 
became  of  the  Activity.  Did  It  cease  to  exist 
after  ita  cover  was  blown?  Was  it  renamed 
and  reshuffled?  Were  ita  members  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  revitalized  Special  Oper- 
aUons Forces?  Pentagon  officials  deny  any- 
tining  called  "the  Activity"  existed  in  the 
first  place,  so  they  cannot  confirm  or  deny 
its  continued  existence.  Congressional  over- 
seers don't  know  or  can't  say. 

aacasT  wiatohb,  aacazr  WAaa 

The  embarraaalng  realization  that  Con- 
gress didn't  Itnow  of  the  Activity  opened  an 
old  wound.  Salved  and  partly  healed,  it  was 
ripped  open  again  and  again  by  other  rev- 
elations that  caught  Congress  by  surprise— 
the  admlniatraUon's  secret  mining:  of  Nlca- 
raguan  harbors  in  1984.  the  secret  arms 
deals  with  Iran,  the  secret  (low  o(  aid  to  the 
contras  in  apparent  dedance  o(  a  congres- 
sional ban. 

Old  questions  without  clear  answers  are 
being  asked  again.  How  does  an  espionage 
agency  (uncUon  In  an  open  society?  How 
much  control  should  Congress  have  over 
covert  OperaUons?  Who  decides  what  should 
be  kept  secret? 

In  William  J.  Casey's  CIA.  the  answer 
were  clear. 

The  now-retired  CIA  director  said  he  did 
not  want  a  low-prodle  agency,  he  wanted  "a 
no-profile  agency."  as  he  told  an  interviewer 
in  1983.  But  the  sweep  o(  the  CIA's  mission 
under  Casey  may  have  sabotaged  that  desire 
according  to  Turner  and  other  intelligence 
prolesaionals. 

Sen.  Patrick  Leahy  (D.  Vt.)  o(  the  Senate 
Intelligence  Committee  said  Casey's  (law  as 
CIA  director  was  that  "he  so  strongly  sup- 
ported covert  actions— in  (act.  substituted 
covert-action  policies  (or  (orelgn  policy— in 
a  way  that  built  up  a  layer  o(  distrust." 

Casey's  mandate  was  to  rebuild  a  CIA  that 
had  been  damaged  by  discoveries  of  miscon- 
duct and  repeatedly  reined  in  during  the 
1970s.  The  resurgence  o(  the  CIA  t>egan 
that  day  Reagan  was  Inaugurated  as  Presi- 
dent. The  director  o(  central  intelligence 
was  given  a  new  status  the  rank  o(  cabinet 
member.  Under  Casey's  leadership,  the 
CIA's  budget  doubled  since  1981.  Funds  (or 
covert  acUons  grew  even  faster  than  the 
overall  CIA  budget 

And  the  mumbling  oblique  testimony 
Casey  gave  Congreaa  kept  legislators  in  the 
dark  about  some  of  the  CIA's  biggest  and 
most  controveraial  miaalona. 
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"It's  important  to  undentand  the  con- 
temiit  Caaey  has  for  Congreaa  and  the 
whole  overalght  prooeaa."  a  former  high- 
ranking  inteUlgance  official  aald  in  an  inter- 
view before  Caae^a  realgnation  laat  week. 

Covert  operatlona.  cut  back  to  a  bare  mini- 
mum under  Prealdents  Gerald  R.  Ford  and 
Jimmy  Carter,  soared  in  number  and  acope: 
Iran.  Nicaragua.  El  Salvador.  Ethiopia. 
Chad,  Cambodia  and  Lelianon  were  aome  of 
the  altea  for  the  more  than  50  covert  oper- 
atlona launched  under  Casey,  the  moat  aince 
the  daya  of  Vietnam. 

Congreaa  has  limited  powers  to  oversee 
covert  action.  Since  1974.  the  Uw  la  that  the 
prealdent  muat  "find"  the  acUon  "important 
to  the  naUonal  aecurtty  of  the  United 
Statea."  and  that  certain  members  of  Con- 
greaa muat  be  informed  of  his  finding  "in  a 
timely,  manner."  The  president  legally  can 
reatrict  knowledge  of  covert  acUon  to  eight 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House:  the 
chairmen  and  vice  chairmen  of  the  intelli- 
gence commltteea.  and  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders. 

Of  oourae.  he  alao  can  violate  thia  under- 
standing, aa  many  in  Congreaa  contend 
Prealdent  Reagan  did  in  authorizing  arms 
shipments  to  Iran. 

"It's  a  process  that  allows  the  execuUve 
branch  to  make  law,"  said  a  aenlor  congrea- 
slonal  overaeer  of  the  intelllgenoe  communi- 
ty. "At  iU  worst  it  is  an  eroaion  of  democra- 
cy." 

Now  Caaey  has  retired  and  lies  gravely  ill 
in  a  Waahlngton  hoapital  while  a  flreatorm 
of  critldam  grows  over  the  CIA's  role  in 
swapping  weapons  (or  hostages  with  IraiL 

And  Congress  once  again  is  struggling  to 
define  iU  power  to  oversee  the  uses  and 
abuaea  of  aecret  funds,  secret  weapons  and 
aecret  wars. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  PLAS- 
TIC WASTE  REDUCTION  ACT 
OF  1987 
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200     YEARS     AGO     TODAY     AT 
THE  CONSTITUTIONAL 

CONVENTION  (B4AY  28) 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

ornmuiiA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  RSrRKSDITATIVBS 

Thunday,  May  28.  1987 
Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Convention 
spent  the  second  day  establishing  the  ground 
rulea  that  would  govern  Its  proceedings.  There 
was  the  risk  of  immediate  dteension  among 
the  delegates,  but  the  smooth  erwctment  of 
14  guidelines  Indicated  more  than  anythir>g 
the  eagemoiiB  of  the  delegates  for  the  Gorv 
verrtion  to  suxeed. 

A  potentially  controversial  rule  giving  only 
one  vote  to  each  State  on  all  Convention  de- 
daions  embraced  a  concept  that  itself  had 
brought  many  of  the  representatives  to  Ptiila- 
delphia  to  change.  However,  delegates  from 
the  Iwger  States  realized  that  patience  wouM 
be  a  pnjdent  course  In  the  long  run  and 
i^)reed  to  the  arrangemenL 

In  onJer  to  encourage  delegates  to  apeak 
their  minds  freely,  another  rule  was  adopted 
preventing  participants  from  releasing  informa- 
tion about  the  deHberalions  to  the  press  and 
the  public.  However,  then  as  now,  there  were 
leaks  from  time  to  time. 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

orcauFOBiriA 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPRESEHTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  28.  1987 

Mr.  PANETTA  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world's 
seas  and  oceans,  already  pdutod  with  apMed 
oH,  toxic  chemicala,  arKl  radkwcttve  waste,  are 
now  being  fouled  by  a  naw  and  InsidkMis  form 
of  poNutkx)— plastk:  waste.  Mora  than  12,500 
tons  of  plastic  refuse  is  being  dumped  or  k)st 
in  the  wodd's  oceans  each  year,  and  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  United  States  couW  be  a 
source  of  approximately  one-third  of  this  litter. 

This  plastic  poNulion  is  killing  miNions  of 
birds,  fish,  wfislas,  seals,  and  sea  turtles 
every  year,  aooordkig  to  marine  scientistg.  Re- 
search has  shown  that  the  animals  die  after 
becoming  entangled  with  dtearded  or  broken 
plaMic  fish  nets,  straps,  trawls,  seines,  and 
snares,  and  also  die  after  eating  pieces  or  tiny 
parlKles  of  plastic  that  are  being  dumped  into 
an  of  the  world's  marine  waters.  The  evidertoe 
suggests  that  1  to  2  million  sea  birda  dto  each 
yeer  from  becoming  entangled  in  plaslic  nets 
or  from  eating  bits  of  floatiirig,  dhcarded  pias- 
tk:.  And  more  than  100,000  sea  mammals,  in- 
chjding  whales,  dolphins,  seals,  and  manatees 
meet  sintilar  deaths. 

Detergent  botde  caps,  chips  from  styrofoam 
containers  arxl  toy  soNders.  cars,  and  animaia 
have  been  found  in  the  stomaclw  of  some  50 
species  of  sea  birds  and  mariy  species  of  fish, 
turtles,  and  mammala.  Plaslic  items  such  as 
six-pack  hoMers,  wtiich  are  saM  to  have  a  life- 
span of  450  years  in  an  average  outdoor  envi- 
ronment, have  been  reported  to  entangle  nu- 
merous species  of  marirw  birds.  Seals  and 
sea  lions  In  remote  IsiarKls  off  Alaska  have 
been  found  fatally  entangled  in  plastic  strap- 
ping t>ands  dumped  by  mercliant  marine  ves- 
sels. 

In  fact.  In  addition  to  merchant  shipping, 
passenger  vessels,  the  military,  oil  drilling  rigs 
and  platforms,  commercial  fishing  activities, 
and  rTMjriKipa)  waste  dumpirtg  are  also  signifi- 
cant sources  of  this  waste.  In  my  home  State 
of  CaNfomia,  1,600  vokjnteers  recently 
cleaned  some  300  mHes  of  coastline  resulting 
in  a  collection  of  over  89  tons  of  detxis  within 
3  hours.  It  was  estimated  tttat  5  tons  of  this 
debris  was  comprised  of  styrofoam  in  the  form 
of  fast-food  containers,  coffee  cups,  packag- 
ing materials,  and  ice  chests.  An  additnnal  3 
tons  of  piastK  inckided  4,500  six-pack  hoW- 
ers,  6.000  plasix:  containers  and  bags,  930 
pieces  of  fishing  line,  and  200  pieces  of  net- 
ting and  strapping. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  steps  have  been 
taken  to  mitigate  the  serious  prot)lems  caused 
t>y  k>st  or  discarded  plastic  debris  In  the 
marine  environment  In  1 973  the  U.N.  Intema- 
tiortai  Maritime  Organizabon  heM  a  confer- 
ence that  resulted  in  the  adoptton  of  the  Inter- 
national Conventkxi  for  ttie  Prevention  of  Pol- 
kJtkxi  from  Ships,  also  krwwn  as  the  MARPOL 
Treaty.  Unfortunately,  annex  V  of  the  treaty, 
wtiich  contains  regulations  specifically  prohfth 
Iting  "the  disposal  of  all  plasbcs"  from  aH 
ships  at  sea  except  under  certain  situatkxts,  is 
an  optional  annex  under  the  treaty.  It  has  not 


Some  States  are  alao  taking  atapa  kiwanl 
daaNng  wHh  ptestk:  poNutton.  Texas,  wtiich  is 
vnpadsd  t>y  plaslics  dtacardad  from  offahora 
ol  platforms,  has  establshsd  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Texas  Coasllns  nshabMtalton  and 
has  initiated  a  maior  program  to  addraas  ttia 
prooiem.  oasiornia,  new  toik  iwassacnuaaiB, 
Orsgon,  Vermont,  Alaska.  Dalawars.  and  Corv 
nactfcut  have  iMnned  the  uaa  of  notMxtagra- 
daUe  plastic  beverage  six-pack  hoklera. 

The  plastk:  industry  is  also  aware  of  the 
problems  due  to  increased  productton  of  plas- 
tics in  combinatton  with  the  gartaral  puMc's 
littering  habits.  In  realizing  the  need  for  plaslie 
recycling  and  recovery  programs,  several 
companies  have  established  programs  to  pro- 
mote recycling  research  and  devetopmenl 
Acoordkig  to  the  Plastk;  Bottle  Insliluls.  a  dM- 
skxi  of  the  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry,  a 
variety  of  Hems,  such  as  insulaHon  and  corv 
struction  comportents,  are  t>eing  produced 
from  recycled  plastic  soft  drink  and  mik  bot- 
tles. 

WtiHe  these  efforts  demonstrate  ttie  fact 
that  alternatives  exist,  and  that  much  can  be 
done  to  mitigate  this  serious  problem,  it  is 
dear  that  there  must  be  a  strong  natnnal  and 
international  effort  to  effectively  deal  with  the 
plague  which  threatens  the  world's  marine  tfe. 
To  ttas  erxl  I  am  today  introducing  legisiatton. 
the  Plastic  Waste  Reduction  Act  of  1987,  to 
seek  and  implement  sensible  sohjtions  to  the 
plastic  waste  prot>lem. 

The  bM  wouW  require  ttie  Administralor  of 
the  EPA  to  undertake  a  study  of  possMe  soki- 
ttons  to  the  protilems  associated  with  plastics 
poNution  on  tlie  environment  The  bW  wouM 
also  enable  the  administration  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  as  to  wttat  ac- 
tions might  be  taken  to  eliminate  or  lessen 
such  adverse  effects.  The  Administiator  wouU 
be  required  to  identify  those  recommendations 
which  there  is  existing  authority  to  implement, 
and  ttx>se  recommendations  wfich  wouM  re- 
quire legislative  action  by  the  Congress.  Rnai- 
ly,  the  Administrator  wouW  t>e  required  to 
Identify  those  Items  which  couW  t>e  made  of  a 
naturally  degradable  material  and  make  this 
requirement  through  regulation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Introduction  of  ttw 
legislation  will  help  to  focus  attention  on  this 
serious  prot>lem  and  that  vra  can  soon  begin 
to  implement  those  sokitions  which  are  reader 
available.  I  am  also  hopeful  0iat  new  and  in- 
novative sohitions  can  t>e  found  and  that  the 
worW's  marine  life  can  be  relieved  of  tliia  aari- 
ous  and  unnecessary  threat 


HAROLD  AND  SYBIL  EFFRON 
CELEBRATE  50TH  WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OPMARTIAIID 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  RXPRSSEirTATl  VES 

Thunday.  May  28, 1987 

Mr.  CARIDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
June  13,  two  of  my  constituents  will  coletirate 
their  50th  weddkig  anniversary.  I  am  proud  to 
honor  this  momentous  occasion  in  their  lives. 


•  *.  •^Hw.^K.m.wtf^      ^^n     ««  T««  f  A  WK^^ 
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I  oonvalutala  HwoM  mrd  SyM  Ef*ron  for 
iMir  IMong  owriwilmin  to  viAiM  wWch 
NM  nwito  Mi  oounky  graM.  TTwough  ttwir 
50  ywa  o(  wwMmI  Mm  tMy  IMM*  raiMd  • 
fbw  twnly  »Moh  is  dMoM  to  ttMm  and  tol- 


I  «n  hi«ipy  to  MM*  Hmi»d  and  9yW 
enran  wid  ttwir  tamly— Tov«.  Bany.  Laaia, 
«id  MtohaJa  Efiron;  DabwaK  Jamaa.  JM.  and 
IMaaa  Eflran;  Rochala.  MaiK  Malcah.  and 
Stanna  Eflron. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

more  (Ufdcult.  Over  the  paat  few  yean 
tr^ri^M  have  largely  given  up  such  buatncM. 
"OMalnlng  export  finance  U  probably  one 
of  the  mort  difficult  thlngi  an  exporter  ia 
ooofionted  with."  nyi  Ificbael  Rice,  an  ex- 
ecutive vice  preildent  at  Irving  Bank  Corp.. 
whoae  Irving  Trust  Is  one  of  the  few  major 
New  Tork-baaed  banks  that  stlU  court  imall- 
er  exporters. 


EXPORT  FINANCINO 

HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  wsammoii 

HOUSS  or  ■BnUtSBMTATIVBS 


Thunday.  Maw  18. 1997 
Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Spaakar.  wNh  a  U.S. 
tada  daHcll  ol  $160.6  bNon  for  1966.  K  la  im- 
uaill^a  thrt  w  mcraaaa  our  axport  parform- 
Mwa.  Ya(  on*  flndi  thai  amal-  and  madium- 
ilM  oon^Mniaa  al  ovar  ttw  UnHad  Stataa  ara 
gMpgiUndno  iramandoua  dWnculty  in  locating 
bM*8  wNng  to  flnanoa  thair  exports.  U.S. 
bw*8  w*  now  Jiaiattoiiiing  export-raMed 
builnaai  ••  aNhar  too  riafcy  or  too  tima-con- 
aummg.  M»iy  Irada  financing  dapartmanta 
hawalMan  aiminatad  cxxnplalaly  in  order  for 
bw*8  to  uoncaimala  thatr  aftorts  on  mora 
proOUbta  loww.  auch  ••  morlgagaa.  Pertiapa 
•VW1  mora  daWmantai  to  tha  U.S.  economy  ia 
ttw  fact  that  foreign  banks  are  now  capitattz- 
kig  on  this  lack  of  U.S.  financing.  Foreign 
bwika.  panicuiarty  thoae  in  Japan,  West  Ger- 
many, and  Britaia  provide  about  one-third  of 
ttw  export  credM  oMained  in  the  United 
Statoa. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  has  recontty  revamped  ttieir  drect  toan 
and  gu«antee  programs  in  an  effort  to 
become  more  attractive  to  smaN-  and 
medhjm-SBe  flrma.  While  I  applaud  the  actions 
taken  by  the  Eximbank,  one  bank's  eHorts 
atone  wW  not  solve  this  dtomma.  More  atten- 
tion must  be  called  to  this  obstacle  for  our  ex- 
porters and  aokJttons  must  be  found. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  il- 
kjstratas  my  point  I  have  enclosod  a  copy  of 
thia  cokjmn  lor  my  colleagues'  tnformatton. 
(From  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  May  15, 
19871 
PniAiiciiiG  FOB  Extorts  Oaows  Haxokr  To 
FnfD  FOR  All  But  Bio  Piaiia 
(By  Peter  Truell) 
When  Jemigan  Trading  Co.  of  Knoxvllle. 
Tenn.,  wanted  to  seU  white  oak  and  black 
walnut    to    Western    European    furniture 
makers.  It  spent  a  year  and  a  half  looking 
for  a  bank  interested  In  financing  exports. 

During  that  time,  it  nearly  had  to  cloee  up 
shop.  "We  had  no  credit  lines, "  recalls 
Victor  Jemigan.  the  company's  president. 
He  says  that  nine  Southeastern  banks 
turned  him  away  because  they  didn't  do 
such  business.  "It's  those  auto  loans  that 
banks  want  to  do."  he  says.  "Export  trade 
isn't  in  fashion  now." 

Finally,  after  a  pair  of  thousand-mile 
round  trips  to  Baltimore,  Mr.  Jemigan  got  a 
$500,000  loan  from  Maryland  National 
Bank. 

^r  small-  and  medium-sixed  companies 
all  over  the  VS.,  finding  banks  to  finance 
and  guarantee  exports  has  become  much 


The  change  Is  hampering  potential  ex- 
porters' efforts  to  capitalise  on  the  weaker 
dollar.  It  also  helps  explain  why  It  is  taking 
io  long  to  reduce  the  huge  VS.  trade  defi- 
cit, which  last  year  widened  to  $169.8  billion 
from  tl48.5  billion  in  1985.  SmaU-  and 
medium-slsed  companies  are  estimated  to 
account  for  one-third  of  n.8.  exports. 

Exporters  usually  seek  l>ank  financing  to 
guarantee  payment  for  the  goods  they  sell 
overseas  or  for  working  capital  to  produce 
gooda.  Unless  an  exporter  Is  among  the  big- 
gest In  the  country.  It  requires  bank  help, 
says  H.  Jurgen  Schllchting.  who  manages 
Westdeutsche  Landesliank  Oirosentrale's 
New  York  office. 

But  from  small  reglonals  to  money-center 
behemoths,  banks  are  passing  up  export-re- 
lated business  as  insufficiently  profitable 
and  too  time-consuming  and  risky.  The 
strong  dollar  of  a  few  years  ago  and  the 
world  debt  crisis  persuaded  many  banks  to 
cut  back  or  close  International  and  export- 
finance  departments.  Now,  their  trade-fi- 
nance departments  mostly  s\u-vlve  on 
Import  financing,  and  they  prefer  to  concen- 
trate on  investment  banking  and  retail  cus- 
tomers. 

nmnNooAS 
"The  expertise  in  the  banks  has  vanished. 
I  don't  know  what's  happened  to  those  guys. 
I  guess  they're  pumping  gas  or  selling  old 
ladies  Visa  and  MasterCard."  says  Charles 
Zemene,  the  commercial  finance  director  at 
Terex  Corp.,  a  heavy-equipment  manufac- 
turer in  Hudson.  Ohio.  He  used  to  work  in 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank's  trade  finance  de- 
partment. 

"Banks  generally  have  considerably  re- 
duced their  export  financing  capabilities 
and  marketing  efforts,  "says  George  Cash- 
man,  the  vice  president  responsible  for 
trade  fiiumce  at  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Co. 

Like  most  other  big  VS.  banks.  Morgan 
has  dismantled  most  of  the  costly  frame- 
work that  helped  It  provide  companies  with 
export-finance  services.  "Ten  years  ago  we 
had  a  large  group  that  (sold  services  tol  do- 
mestic companies  and  spent  a  lot  of  time 
educating  U.S.  companies  about  how  we 
could  assist  them  to  export. "  says  Mr.  Cash- 
man.  But  he  says,  there  just  wasn't  enough 
profit  In  such  business.  So  Morgan,  setting  a 
trend,  turned  lU  U.S.  export-finance  depart- 
ment Into  a  consultancy  for  financing  very 
large  foreign  projects  and  turned  Its  atten- 
tion to  financing  exports  In  Britain  and 
other  countries  where  such  services  are 
more  profitable. 

■COIIOIUC  BASIS 

"The  U.S  has  never  recognized  that  other 
countries  do  things  to  make  export  financ- 
ing attractive  to  their  banks."  Mi.  Cashman 
says.  Adds  a  trade-finance  specialist  at  a  big 
money-center  bank:  "For  there  to  be  a  re- 
surgence of  U.S.  bank  Interest  In  supporting 
exports,  there  has  to  be  an  economic  basis 
for  it.  " 

In  the  meantime.  Terex's  Mr.  Zemene  says 
the  company  often  can't  match  the  financ- 
ing packages  offered  by  Its  foreign  competi- 
tors. Its  bankers  aren't  interested  in  win- 
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nlng  such  business,  he  says.  Japan's  Ko- 
matsu  Ltd.  recently  won  $5.8  million  in  con- 
tracts to  supply  heavy  trucks  to  Mexico  and 
Chile  with  financing  packages  from  Japa- 
nese banks  that  Terex  couldn't  match.  Mr. 
Zemene  aajrs. 

In  Hardwlck,  Mass.,  Mare  Villa,  the  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  North  Atlantic 
Timber  8t  Shipping  Co.,  says:  "It's  hard  for 
a  small  company.  There's  a  major  Catch-32 
involved,  "^u  need  export  insurance  to  get 
financial  Apertise.  but  In  order  to  get 
export  InAnnce  you  need  financial  exper- 
tise." Mr.  Villa's  company  has  annual  sales 
of  between  tlO  million  and  $13  million, 
mainly  of  oak.  ash  and  cherry  to  furniture 
makers  in  the  Far  East,  Europe  and  the 
Mideast. 

Roscor  Corp..  a  family-owned  business  In 
Mt.  Prospect.  111.,  won  a  $5  million  contract 
to  build  television  traUers  for  the  South 
Korean  Olympics,  Its  biggest  order  to  date. 
It  managed  to  complete  the  order  with  the 
help  of  loan  guarantees  from  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment but  found  that  It  had  to  do  most  of 
the  export-finance  work  Itself  because  of  a 
lack  of  local  bank  expertise. 

"If  the  bank  had  known  more  about  it. 
that  would  have  helpsd  us,"  says  Mitchell 
Roston.  a  Roscor  vice  president.  Enviously, 
he  recounts  how  Japanese  banks  in  the  Mid- 
west hold  regular  meetings  to  help  Japanese 
companies  win  export  business  and  how 
smaller  Japanese  companies  are  allowed  to 
bsind  together  to  win  export  contracts. 

The  problem  Is  particularly  bad  for  those 
that  export  to  developing  countries,  which 
are  often  mired  in  billions  of  dollars  of  for- 
eign bank  debt.  In  El  Dorado.  Kan..  It  used 
to  be  straightforward  for  International  Pe- 
troleum Services  Inc.  (annual  sales:  $12  mil- 
lion to  $20  million)  to  borrow  money  against 
a  letter  of  credit  when  It  sold  oil  equipment 
to  a  country  in  Asia  or  Latin  America.  Now 
it's  "like  pulling  teeth."  says  Richard  Teich- 
graeber.  the  president,  "One  time  we  had 
even  completed  the  order  before  we  got  the 
financing."' 

Following  Morgan  Bank's  path.  Chase  has 
cut  lU  export-finance  staff  by  about  two- 
thirds  and  turned  It  into  a  consultancy  that 
sells  advice  and  services,  mainly  to  large 
companies  and  other  Chase  units. 

SCALKD-DOWM  OrSSATIOIf 

Chemical  Bank  closed  its  glol>al-trade-fi- 
nance  group  at  the  end  of  1985.  though  a 
Chemical  spokesman  says  that  the  bank 
now  offers  export  finance  through  other  de- 
partments. The  unit  used  to  have  offices  in 
New  York.  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago.  San 
Franclsco-based  Bank  of  America  "scaled 
down  Its  whole  operation  in  May  1985."'  a 
spokeswoman  says.  Bankers  Tnist  Co.  has 
cut  back  iU  staff  in  this  area  but  continues 
to  finance  large  exports,  according  to  Law- 
rence J.  Bralnard.  a  senior  vice  president 
and  the  bank's  chief  economist. 

For  at  least  one  small  exporter,  such 
changes  meant  ruimlng  a  gamut  of  t>anks 
that  didn't  want  his  business.  Roy  V.  De 
Melllo,  who  nms  Offshore  International 
Ltd.,  a  New  York  textile  factoring  company, 
tried  to  get  trade  credit  to  finance  the  ap- 
parel and  fabrics  he  exports  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Despite  more  than  20  years  in  factoring, 
or  buying  accounts  receivable,  he  says,  he 
was  turned  down  by  Bankers  Trust.  Chemi- 
cal. Chase.  Citibank  and  others.  Fortunately 
for  him.  he  caught  the  eye  of  Alfred  F.  Dal- 
boch.  a  Bankers  Trust  lending  officer. 
When  Mr.  Daiboch  switched  Jobs  to  head 
trade  finance  at  the  New  York  branch  of 
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Italy's  Banca  Naslonale  Del  Lavoro,  he  fi- 
nanced Mr.  De  Mellio's  business. 

A  few  U.S.  banks  stiU  court  export-finance 
business,  including  Maryland  National.  First 
National  Bank  of  Maryland  and  Pittsburgh 
National  Bank.  Among  big  banks,  Irving 
Trust  Is  pursuing  a  dogged  individual  strate- 
gy. Mr.  Rice,  who  was  recruited  from  Chase 
to  lead  Irving's  trade-finance  business,  says, 
"Irving  senior  management  has  said  trade 
finance  will  l>e  important  in  the  longer 
term.  It's  definitely  against  the  trend,  but  I 
think  that  trend  will  reverse  in  the  next  13 
to  18  months"  as  the  need  for  financing 
grows  and  the  understanding  of  the  prol>- 
lem  improves. 

ssExmo  A  mcRS 

Meanwhile,  foreign  banks  are  doing  some 
small-export  financing.  "The  foreign  banks 
are  all  trying  to  find  a  niche  in  this  market, 
and  the  exit  of  the  U.S.  moneycenter  and 
regional  banks  from  export  finance  has  pro- 
vided us  with  that  niche."  says  Malcolm 
Koch,  a  trade-finance  specialist  at  DO  Bank 
of  West  Oermany  In  New  York,  Mr.  Koch, 
who  onoe  worked  for  Chemical  Bank,  Is— 
like  Mr.  I>aiboch— part  of  a  widespresd  shift 
of  experienced  U.S.  export  financiers  to  for- 
eign banks. 

The  foreign  banks— particularly  those 
from  West  Germany.  Japan  and  Britain— 
now  provide  about  a  third  of  the  export 
credit  granted  In  the  U.S.,  according  to 
trade-finance  experts. 

But  the  foreign  banks  are  only  picking  off 
selected  business.  According  to  bankers  and 
exporters,  these  banks  are  usually  eager  to 
land  major  customers  and  are  often  inter- 
ested only  in  financing  exports  to  countries 
near  their  home  bases.  They  are  leery  of  fi- 
nancing agricultural  exports  to  developing 
countries.  "One  of  the  reasons  why  the  agri- 
cultural community  can't  export  to  (devel- 
oping countries]  is  they  can't  get  the  financ- 
ing," says  William  Anderson,  the  head  of 
international  operations  at  First  National 
Bank  of  Minneapolis. 

Even  big  companies  have  trouble  getting 
financing  for  exports  to  debt-ridden  coun- 
tries. One  is  the  Wabco  unit  of  Dallas-based 
Dresser  International  Corp..  a  heavy  equip- 
ment maker  with  1988  revenue  of  $3.68  bil- 
lion. Says  Prank  Calvert,  the  export-finance 
manager.  "Zambia,  the  Philippines,  Chile 
and  Brazil:  Those  are  the  most  difficult 
ones  for  us.  For  Latin  America,  it's  difficult 
to  find  a  financial  Institution  to  do  the  cov- 
erage." 

BANKS' RSntCAT 

Recent  Federal  Reserve  Board  statistics 
Indicate  the  extent  of  U.S.  banks'  retreat 
from  export  finance  in  developing  countries. 
Outstanding  trade  finance  lent  by  U.S. 
banks  to  Asia.  Latin  America  and  oil-export- 
ing countries  totaled  $37.7  billion  at  the  end 
of  the  1986  third  quarter,  down  12%  from 
$43.1  billion  six  months  earlier. 

But  getting  financing  for  exports  to 
Europe  can  be  difficult,  too.  When  Mr.  Cal- 
vert wanted  to  get  bank  guarantees  for  a 
recent  equipment  sale  to  Yugoslavia,  he  had 
to  turn  to  the  New  York  branch  of  Spain's 
Banco  Atlantico  S.A.  His  local  banks 
wouldn't  touch  the  business,  he  says. 

Bankers  don't  apologize  for  their  with- 
drawal from  export  finance.  Frank 
Graebner,  a  trade-finance  q>ecialist  at  the 
Chicago  office  of  Britain's  National  West- 
minster Bank,  says  that  on  typical  govem- 
ment-backed  export-credit  business,  U.S. 
banks  make  a  IW  percentage  point  Interest 
margin  on  guaranteed  loans.  He  notes  that 
they  can  make  more  money  leiuling  locally 
on  mortgages. 
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Government  officials  say  that  they  recog- 
nize the  difficulties.  "Trade  finance  has 
fairly  high  overheads  and  traditionally  has 
artlfidaUy  high  cost  attribution,  making  It  a 
difficult  tNislness  to  Justify  tinder  present 
substantial  pressure  to  make  profits, "  says 
John  A.  Bohn  Jr.,  the  chairman  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  a  government  agency 
that  helps  finance  exports. 

The  legislative  and  regulatory  areas  don't 
offer  much  hope  to  small  and  medium-sized 
exiMrters.  The  1988  tax  law  contained  new 
roadblocks  for  banks  getting  Involved  in  fi- 
nancing exports.  The  law  reduces  the 
amount  of  foreign  tax  credits  that  banks 
can  use  to  offset  U.S.  taxes  on  Income  from 
foreign  loans,  Including  export  credits. 

And  pending  new  Fed  capital  require- 
ments would  make  trade  finance  more  cap- 
ital-intensive. That,  bankers  say,  would  fur- 
ther discourage  export  financing,  as  tMuiks 
would  be  reluctant  to  devote  more  capital  to 
an  area  that  they  have  recently  deempha- 
slzed. 
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to  provide  equity  and  justice  for  a  tribe  wtK>ae 
claim  is  k>ng  overdue. 


CIBA  OEIGY  PHARMACEDTI- 
CAU3— 50  TEARS  IN  SUMMIT 


COUSHATTA  TRIBE  OP 
LOUISIANA 


HON.  JAMES  A.  HAYES 

or  LOUISIARA 
JX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28, 1987 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  relief  of  LeRoy  Sylestine,  chairman  of 
the  Tribal  Ckxincil  of  the  Coushatta  Tribe  of 
Louisiana,  and  all  enrolled  members  of  ttie 
Coushatta  Tribe  of  Louisiana. 

The  Coushatta  Tribe  of  Louisiana  once  heW 
substantial  lands  in  Louisiana,  but  tost  ttiat 
title  k>ng  ago  through  the  wrongful  acts  of  the 
U.S.  Government  As  a  consequence,  the 
tribe  had  a  claim  wtvch  would  have  been  rou- 
tinely compensable  under  «ne  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act.  Unfortunately  the  Govern- 
ment never  notified  the  tribe,  as  that  act  re- 
quired, of  its  right  to  file  a  daim.  Therefore, 
the  tribe,  which  was  impoverished,  uneducat- 
ed and  in  a  rural  area,  first  learned  of  tf^at 
right  in  1971,  lor>g  after  the  filing  time  had  ex- 
pired. 

To  correct  this  injustice,  Senator— tf»n 
Congressman — John  Breaux  introduced  a  bill 
for  a  congressional  refererx^.  After  hearing 
the  resolution,  tf>e  House  Judiciary  Committee 
unanimously  reported  the  resolution  out  favor- 
ably and  Vhe  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
House. 

By  a  resolution  adopted  on  October  18, 
1983,  the  House  of  Representatives  referred 
to  the  chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Claims  Court 
H.R.  1232.  This  bill  sought  compensation  for 
lands  unlawfully  taken  from  the  tribe  by  ttw 
United  States.  The  tribe  and  the  Department 
of  Justice,  which  defended  the  claim  of  the 
tribe  for  ttie  Government,  agreed  upon  a  pay- 
ment to  tfie  tribe  in  the  amount  of  $1,300,000 
in  compromise  and  settlement  of  ttwt  trit>e's 
daim.  The  hearing  officer  in  the  U.S.  Claim 
Court  found  such  settlentent  to  be  fair.  Due  to 
the  legislative  process  for  private  relief  bills 
such  as  this,  the  House  must  now  give  its  final 
approval  of  the  Claims  Court  settlement  with 
tfte  tribe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  therefore,  urge  my  feUow 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation  in  order 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OPRBW  JBKSXT 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSEIfTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1987 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  mwks 
the  50th  anniversary  of  CIBA  Geigy  Phann*- 
ceuticals  manufacturing  operatxxis  in  Summit, 
NJ.  When  CIBA  opened  its  doors  in  1937, 
ttiere  were  98  employees  in  five  buildings. 
Today  the  Summit  site  employs  over  2,200 
employees  wtx)  work  in  36  modem  buikings. 

CIBA,  a  Swiss-based  company,  came  to 
Summit  wtien  the  United  States  was  suffering 
severe  economic  problems,  and  anotf)er  war 
in  Europe  appeared  imminent 

Summit  was  a  tranquil  residential  communi- 
ty, and  the  k>catx>n  of  a  large  manufacturing 
plant  in  tlMS  suburban  city  was  a  boU  step  on 
tfie  part  of  CIBA  management  and  tfie  resi- 
dents were  fearful  for  tfie  future  of  tfteir  quiet 
city.  Summit  residents,  however,  realizing  the 
economic  benefits  CIBA  couki  offer,  put  their 
reservatkXK  askle,  arxl  gave  the  firm  a  warm 
weteome. 

The  anrival  of  CIBA  Pharmaceutical  Go. 
brought  new  reskients  to  the  town  rekindling 
the  demand  for  housing  arid  kx^  servnes 
and  providir>g  reriewed  incentive  for  growth. 

It  was  ttie  beginning  of  a  partnership  be- 
tween CIBA  and  tt>e  city  of  Summit  wtiich  has 
fkxjrisfied  during  the  past  50  years. 

Both  Summit  ar>d  CIBA  resporxjed  to  the 
demands  of  war.  While  CIBA  plant  personnel 
worked  6  days  a  week  to  meet  tfie  Armed 
Forces'  need  for  medk»l  supplies,  residents 
of  Summit  planted  vk:tory  gardens,  formed  a 
volunteer  plane-spotting  unit  and  Summit 
women,  wfiose  husbands  were  off  at  war, 
joined  the  work  force. 

The  1950's  brougtit  continued  growth  and 
progress  to  CIBA  and  Summit.  The  partner- 
ship was  flourishing.  While  ttie  community  was 
building  new  schools  and  housing,  CIBA  was 
devekjping  new  drugs  whk:h  wouM  change 
tfie  health  of  the  Nation.  In  the  10-year  period 
the  company  introduced  30  specialty  drugs 
and  reaffirmed  its  role  as  a  major  producer  of 
cardkTvascular  agents. 

In  1962  CIBA  opened  a  cfiemk^l  devekip- 
ment  center.  One  of  tfie  first  multipurpose  ta- 
dlities  in  the  industry,  ttie  new  center  com- 
bined process  research  and  process  engineer- 
irtg  under  a  single  roof. 

In  May  of  the  same  year  Summit  resklents 
joined  CIBA  empployees  in  celebrating  the 
company's  25th  anniversary.  CIBA  tfie  dty's 
largest  taxpayer  and  corporate  resident  was 
flailed  as  a  "corporate  citizen  aware  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities." 

In  1970  CIBA  merged  with  anotfier  interna- 
tional company,  J.R.  Geigy,  which  also  en- 
joyed renown  as  a  pharmaceutical  manufac- 
turer fiere  and  abroad.  The  merger,  one  of  tfie 
largest  at  tfie  time,  created  a  staff  of  65,000 
and  a  combined  sales  total  of  $1.5  biiion 
worldwide. 
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AIM  In  ttw  1970-*  OBMMgy 

ol 


oon^wv  Ml  «p  hw)«mwlon  •CTMrtno  <*»- 
in  In  1,000  U.&  looMoni.  tnd  m  a  ^yMr 
partod  aoraanad  ow«r  •  mHon  paraora^rMull- 
iM  In  •!•  dtagno*  of  •muMnrti  ol  p«w*i«nly 
IndMMlad  OMM  ol  N^  blood  pTMwra. 
OBMMgy  bogw  «w  ma*  by  louncWnq 


and  aawmtMnlng  —  mtM  mutMttA  P'oAicl 
fetM.  -nw  oily  ol  SummR  conllniMd  to  locu* 
on  Mi  pooplSL  ooliUtahlnQ  •  conlar  lor  oonv 
nwnl^hoMi.  pubic  houring  lor  •«*»  dU- 
MM.  ranoMdng  Vto  fURMd  oMIon.  and  on- 
hmliv  «w  dly  aa  a  piMso  wharo  poopta  want 

to  ooma  and  woik. 
OBArQalgy  la  ona  ol  SummTa  moat  oonad- 


In  raoogrtlon  ol  Iha  Compwi/a  50  yaara  in 
aummR  and  Ha  oomribullona  to  »«a  growth 
«id  JauaMwiant  ol  Vta  umwwunHy.  on  Xim 
10.  1907.  tha  SummK  HoW.  aiao  a  lanknark 
ki  Via  dly.  wa  praaani  Ha  CommunHy  Sawtoa 
Awd  to  OBArQalgy  Hiaiiiiaoai^cala 

OBA  olllcWa  «■  lom  w«h  oommunily  load- 


UMI 


„ /  ol  a  manlaga  balwaan  oonvnunNy 

«id  indualry.  a  union  wNch  Im  Miooaadad 
throu^  mulual  allort  undaiatandfctg  •»>  •>- 

I  oonvalulala  OBA-Qaiay  on  Ka  50  yMra  In 
SunwrtI  •«>  «Kland  baat  wiahaa  tor  nwcn  oon- 
Vnuad  wcrma  ••  ona  ol  ^4ow  Jaiaay'a  laad- 
kto  corporate  oonaHluarrta. 

WnX>  HORSE  AND  BURRO 
MANAOEBIENT:  THE  TRUTH 

HON.  MNniARLENEE 

OTMOirTAMA 
Ol  THE  BOUSB  OF  BSntSSBHTATIVaa 

Thunday.  May  2S.  1987 
Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Spaakar.  I  would  mm 
to  aubmit  tor  the  RECono  a  daar  colaagua 
Mlar  I  am  aandaig  today  to  inform  Mambars 
ol  Iha  fcuth  about  tha  wtW  horaa  and  burro 
progwn.  I  wn  tfao  providtog  tor  Iha  Record 
Momwtion  from  Iha  Buraau  oILand  Managa- 
mant  ^XMt  the  program  m  ordar  to  dartfy 
•onw  iiiaaitomwtton  which  has  appeared  in 
tha  praaa  «id  m  Mtors  which  I  have  received 
Irom  conemuanta.  I  hope  that  Ihia  mionnatlon 
provea  uaeM  to  Members  ol  Congreaa  who 
WWII  to  (wpond  to  quaaliona  about  the  wid 
horse  and  buno  program. 
The  atlachmenla  lolow: 
WnJt  Hoass  amd  Bmaoa:  Thb  Tkuth 

Deer  CoUeegue: 

In  recent  days  we  have  been  bearinc  a 
greet  deel  of  mlainfonneUon  sbout  the 
manaaement  of  wild  horses  and  tnuros  on 
the  public  lands.  I  realise  that  this  is  an 
emotional  Issue  where  attitudes  often  weigh 
more  heavily  than  the  facts.  I  also  reallK 
that  the  hlihly  reftooallaed  nature  of  this 
tasue  may  contribute  to  a  lack  of  under- 
standing. Nevertheless,  in  the  Interest  of  en- 
lightenment, let  me  provide  you  with  some 
basic  information  that  may  prove  useful  to 
you  in  responding  to  your  constituents. 

The  central  fact  Is  that  the  wild  horse  and 
burro  population  on  western  rangelands  is 
currently  estimated  at  about  44.800  animals 
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whfls  the  appropriate  management  level  Is 
iitllir-*-^  at  M.000  anlmala.  Abaent  any  nat- 
ural ptedator  the  wUd  tiona  and  iNirro  pop- 
ulatton  liiiiiiiMns  about  la  percent  each 
ywr.  Otovtoudy.  somsthtng  has  to  be  done 
to  bfing  about  a  balance  between  the  supply 
of  forage  available  to  theae  antanals  and  the 
If  tMiM4>«'^  to  not  done,  these  anl- 
wtll  eat  lliiiinasliie  out  of  bouse  and 
.^.^  and  deatroy  important  public  land  re- 
■oonss  that  must  also  be  shared  with  wild- 
life. 

Although  many  of  our  constituents  are 
uiitng  that  the  wild  horses  should  take 
pceferenoe  over  domestk:  Uvestock  grsalng 
on  pubUc  lan^to.  I  support  the  Bureau  of 
T.»iw<  Management's  efforts  to  sunsge 
public  lands  under  the  principles  of  multiple 
use.  Tlie  appropriate  management  levels  for 
wild  horses  and  INUTOS  are  being  determined 
through  the  agency's  land  use  planning 
praoem  which  provides  many  opportunities 
for  public  Involvement. 

Chargea  that  BLM  allows  4  million  llve- 
■tock  to  graae  on  public  lands  ss  compared 
to  44J00  wild  hOTSss  and  burros  sre  mis- 
leading. The  fact  is  that  Uvestock  gnudng  is 
permitted  by  law  on  170  million  seres  while 
wild  horses  and  burros  are  limited  by  law  to 
the  M  milUoo  acres  where  they  existed  in 
IVTl.  Futhermore,  domestic  Uvestock  gener- 
ally graae  on  pul>llc  lands  an  average  of 
three  months  during  the  year  while  wild 
horses  are  on  public  lands  year  round. 

With  OongrtertonsI  guidance,  the  Bureau 
of  r.»"«<  Management  has  sought  for  the 
pest  several  years  to  achieve  appropriate 
management  levels  by  removing  excess  wUd 
horses  snd  burros  and  placing  them  in  prt- 
rate  care  through  iU  Adopt-A-Horse  pro- 
gram. More  than  70.000  wUd  hones  and 
burros  have  been  placed  in  private  homes 
over  the  past  14  years.  Unfortunately, 
during  recent  years  adoptions  have  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  the  number  of  excess  ani- 
mals removed  to  protect  the  natural  re- 
sources. 

We  should  aU  remember  that  the  WUd 
Free-Roaming  Horse  and  Burro  Act.  as 
amended  in  1978.  requires  the  destrucUon  of 
aU  excess  horses  and  tturros  for  which  no 
adoption  demand  exists.  This  course  of 
action  has  never  been  popular.  Therefore, 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  imposed  a 
moratorium  on  the  destrucUon  of  any 
healthy  wild  horses  or  burros  in  1982  wtiUe 
it  tried  to  devise  other  ways  to  find  homes 
for  these  animals.  WeU-lntentloned  as  the 
Bureau  was.  this  moratorium  has  only 
helped  to  compound  the  problem.  Today 
there  are  some  7.500  animals  In  holding 
pens  and  adoption  centers  throughout  the 
country  costing  taxpayers  (9  million  aiuiu- 
ally. 

Last  year,  the  Bureau  chartered  an  adviso- 
ry l>oard  to  provide  independent  advice  and 
counsel  on  wUd  horse  and  burro  manage- 
ment. The  nine  members  represented  aU  of 
the  Interests  concerned  including  resource 
conservation,  rmngeland  management,  live- 
stock graxlng.  wUdllfe  management,  veteri- 
nary medicine.  wUd  horse  and  burro  man- 
agement and  research,  and  humane  organi- 
sations. Among  other  topics,  the  board  de- 
veloped a  consensus  and  recommended  a 
five-stem  process  for  the  disposition  of 
excess  animals  that  was  incorporated  Into  a 
draft  policy  circulated  recently  by  the 
Bureau  for  public  comment. 
The  five  proposed  steps  are: 

(1)  The  current  Adopt- A-Horse  Program 
with  standard  adoption  fees  of  (125  per 
hone  and  $75  per  burro: 

(2)  Adoption  under  reduced  or  waived  fees 
for  aiUmals  not  adopted  at  the  regular  fees: 
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(S>  Training  of  less  dealraUe  wild  horses 
by  priaoo  '»**— »^  with  halter-liroken  ani- 
mals made  available  for  adopOon; 

(4)  Fteoement  of  unadopted  wild  botses 
and  burros  OB  private  sanctuaries  funded  l)y 
nongovOTUBsnt  sources:  and 

(5)  HuBtane  destruction  of  animals  not 
placed  in  private  homes  through  the  first 


BUf  is  now  analysing  all  of  the  written 
and  verhal  oommenU  submitted  on  this 
draft  p^ley.  BLM  Is  not  expected  to  reach  a 
final  iVrristm  before  midsummer.  In  the 
meantime,  it  has  no  plans  to  destroy  any 
healthy  unadopted  horses. 

Enclosed  are  copies  of  BXiM's  draft  wUd 
horse  and  burro  program  policy  and  a  fact 
sheet  providing  additional  tiackground  in- 
formation about  the  program.  I  hope  they 
wiU  clarify  the  situation  for  you  and  for  any 
of  your  coosUtuenU  Intereeted  in  these  anl- 


Dearr  Wnj>  Bosss  *n  Buaao  PaooaAM 
PoucT— Aran.  1987 

Wild  horses  and  buirros  are  an  im{>ortant 
part  of  the  national  heritage.  Consistent 
with  laws  governing  the  administration  of 
public  lands  snd  in  accordance  with  the 
WUd  Pree-Roamlng  Horse  and  Burro  Act 
(PubUc  Law  92-198.  as  amended).  wUd 
horses  and  burros  are  protected  and  man- 
aged on  public  lands  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  IjukI  Management.  WUd  horse 
and  burro  populations  are  controUed  pri- 
marily through  humane  removal  and  dispo- 
sition of  excess  wUd  horses  and  burros  as 
provided  in  the  Act. 

OOmULTSTIOII 

The  Bureau  shaU  consult  and  cooperate 
with  the  Forest  Service.  Federal  and  State 
wUdllfe  agencies,  other  affected  Govern- 
ment agencies,  applicable  advisory  commit- 
tees, concerned  putdlc  and  private  organisa- 
tions, individuals  with  special  expertise,  and 
affected  interesU  in  the  development  of 
programs  and  plans  for  the  protection,  man- 
agement, and  control  of  wUd  horses  and 
iHirros. 

ruunmio 

WUd  horses  and  burros  shaU  be  consid- 
ered comparably  with  other  resource  values 
on  each  herd  area  In  the  formulation  of  re- 
source maiwgement  plans.  The  planning 
process  shaU  provide  the  basis  for  determin- 
ing where  wUd  horses  and  burros  wiU  be 
managed,  establishing  the  number  of  srUd 
horses  and  burros  that  constitute  appropri- 
ate management  levels,  and  Identifying  herd 
management  objectives.  The  appropriate 
management  level  is  expressed  ss  a  median 
atwve  and  below  which  a  herd  wiU  be  al- 
lowed to  fluctuate  over  a  3-  to  5-year  period. 
It  Is  BLM's  objective  to  reach  the  appropri- 
ate management  level  within  3  yean  of  the 
completion  of  planning  and  to  maintain  It 
within  the  determined  range  unless  modi- 
fled  by  subsequent  planning  or  monitoring. 

Concerned  Individuals  and  organisations 
shaU  be  given  adequate  notice  to  comment 
and  participate  In  the  development  of  re- 
source management  plans  and  herd  manage- 
ment area  plans  for  wUd  horses  and  burros. 

ItAMAOBlfKIfT  AND  FSOTaCTIOH  OF  WILD  HOBSSS 
AND  BUKS08  OM  rUSUC  LAItDS 

The  Bureau  shaU  manage  and  protect  wUd 
horses  and  burros  within  herd  management 
areas  as  integral  ooBUxments  of  the  public 
lands  on  the  basis  of  multiple  use  and  In  a 
manner  that  ensures  a  sustained  population 
of  healthy,  free-roaming  animals  Manage- 
ment of  wUd  horses  and  burros  shaU  take 


into  account  the  needs  of  wUdllfe  species, 
particularly  endangered  apedea.  Manage- 
ment actions  ShaU  be  at  the  minimum  level 
that  aUows  attainment  of  herd  and  haMtat 
objectives  snd  protects  the  range  from  dete- 
rioration associated  with  overpopulation. 

The  distrilMition  of  wUd  horses  and  burros 
is  not  Umited  to  the  public  lands.  Where  In- 
tegral or  extensive  portions  of  herd  areas 
are  privately  controUed.  the  Bureau  shaU 
seek  to  provide  for  wUd  horse  and  Inuto 
habitat  needs  and  protection  through  coop- 
erative agreements  with  ownen  of  private 
lands  intermingled  with  public  land. 

The  Bureau  deslgnst4^  herd  management 
areas  as  wUd  horse  and  burro  ranges  oiUy 
when  it  is  determined  to  be  in  the  pubUc  tai- 
terest  and  does  not  create  conflicts  with 
other  resource  uses. 

The  Bureau  shaU  use  methods  reomn- 
mended  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sd- 
ences'  Committee  on  WUd  and  Free-Roam- 
ing Horses  and  Burros  to  estimate  each 
herd's  stae.  distribution,  composition,  and 
rate  of  incresse.  These  parameters,  as  weU 
as  habitat  condition  and  utilization.  shaU  be 
monitored  over  time  to  ensure  that  manage- 
ment Is  baaed  on  the  most  accurate  informa- 
tion possible.  F^'-^'^g  population  and  habi- 
tat studies  ShaU  be  replicated  at  the  same 
time  of  year  and  under  similar  conditicms  to 
enable  the  study  of  trends  in  those  param- 
eters. 

The  Bureau  shaU  pursue  and  coordinate 
researeh  necessary  to  address  issues  related 
to  wUd  horses  and  burro  management,  in- 
cluding fertUity  control  in  horses  to  deter- 
mine the  practicaUty  of  this  conc^t  in  herd 
management. 

amovAL  or  wild  bossbs  aitd  susaos 

Priority  ShaU  be  given  to  removal  of  wUd 
horses  and  burros  from  private  lands  when 
the  landowner  requests  their  removal.  Next. 
snlfT««''  shaU  l>e  removed  from  the  pubUc 
lands  when  resource  damage  is  occuring  or 
imminent.  FinaUy.  animals  shaU  be  removed 
from  the  pubUc  lands  as  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  appropriate  management  leveL 

When  wUd  horses  and  burros  are  gath- 
ered. «"ii«»i«  unlikely  to  recover  from  sick- 
ness or  Injuries,  as  weU  as  those  that  cannot 
fend  for  themselves  because  of  age.  shaU  lie 
destroyed  at  the  capture  site  whenever  fea- 
sible. A  veterinarian  shaU  determine  the 
need  for  destruction,  except  in  situations 
where  Immediate  destruction  is  required  as 
an  act  of  merey.  Animals  shaU  be  destroyed 
in  sccordance  with  guidelines  established  by 
the  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  ap- 
pUcable  Federal.  SUte.  and  local  require- 
ments. 

TaARSrOKTATIOII  AHD  HAWDLIMO  OP  WILD 
HOSSBS  AMD  BOTUtOS 

Bureau  employees  and  contrscton  shaU 
carry  out  quality  control  procedures  to 
maintain  eqiUpment  and  faciUtles  to  mini- 
mize stress  and  risk  of  Injury  to  wUd  horses 
and  burros  during  capture  and  processing 
for  adoption.  Individuals  Involved  in  the 
capture  and  processing  of  wUd  horses  and 
burros  shaU  be  instructed  in  appropriate 
methods  of  loading,  unloading,  sorting,  and 
other  necessary  handling  of  the  animals 

The  Bureau  or  its  sgents  shaU  transport 
wUd  horses  and  burros  in  equipment  that 
minimizes  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  animals. 
The  use  of  straight-deck  traUere  is  preferred 
for  transporting  wUd  horses. 

DIXPOSmOR  OP  RXALTHT  KXCBSS  WILD  BOBSXS 

Ain>  susaos 
A  wUd  horse  or  burro  that  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  pubUc  lands  is  available  for 
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adoption  after  completion  of  its  processing 
at  a  BUI  preparation  center.  The  Bureau 
ShaU  use  the  five-atep  process  outlined 
below  for  the  di^osltion  of  excess  animals. 
Healthy  excess  »n*™"'»  shaU  either  be 
placed  into  the  human  care  of  qualified  in- 
dividuals and  organisations  through  one  of 
the  first  four  steps  or  humanely  destroyed 
as  required  by  the  Act. 

1.  The  regular  adoption  progrsm  at  fuU 
fee  for  burros  and  most  horses.  By  regula- 
tion, fees  are  now  $125  per  horse  and  $75 
per  burro. 

2.  Special  adoptions  at  altered  fees.  These 
bidude  taking  leas  desirable  horses,  on  a 
test  basis,  to  satellite  (temporary)  adoption 
oentera  and  aUowing  individuals  to  adopt 
them  at  a  reduced  fee.  Also  included  in  this 
step  are  fee  waiver  adoptions,  such  as  large- 
scale,  power-of-attomey  adoptions  and 
adoptions  by  State-chartered,  nonprofit 
humane  orguUzations. 

3.  Training  of  horses  by  prison  inmates, 
wiUi  trained  animals  then  made  available 
for  adoption. 

4.  BCaintenance  on  private  land  of  wUd 
horses  aiMl  burros  not  adopted  under  steps  1 
through  S,  using  private  funds  provided  by 
individuals  or  organizations. 

5.  Unless  an  animal  is  placed  in  private 
care  within  90  days  foUowing  its  avallabUity 
for  adoption.  It  Is  concluded  that  no  adop- 
tion demand  exists  for  that  animiU.  The 
animal  shaU  therefore  be  destroyed. 

To  provide  reasonable  opportunities  for 
adoption,  the  Bureau  shaU  make  periodic 
pubUc  announcements  on  the  availabiUty  of 
horses  and  burros  for  adoption:  establish 
centers  where  animals  can  be  adopted,  in- 
cluding temporary  centen  at  selected  sites 
and  times  throughout  the  coimtry;  and 
enlist  the  aid  of  interest  groups  and  individ- 
uals to  promote  the  adoption  program, 
assist  in  adoption  efforts,  and  provide  Infor- 
mation to  adopten  on  gentling  and  caring 
for  the  animals 

Adoption  fees  for  horses  shaU  l>e  adjusted 
periodicaUy  to  reflect  the  price  of  horses  of 
similar  quaUty  in  the  private  market. 

PROTBCnON  OP  ADOrnS  wild  HORSKS  AMD 

Boaaos 
When  a  complaint  of  inhumane  treatment 
is  received,  physical  Inspection  of  the 
animal  Is  carried  out  as  soon  as  practical, 
and  the  Bureau  shaU  take  whatever  action 
Is  necessary  to  ensure  humane  treatment. 
Priority  shaU  be  given  to  situation  where 
the  greatest  number  of  animals  are  at  risk. 
In  adoptions  where  25  or  more  animals  are 
maintained  at  a  single  location,  the  Bureau 
shaU  make  at  least  two  on-site  Inspections 
within  1  year  of  adoption. 

THAMSFKK  OP  TTTLX  OP  ADOFTKRS  OP  WILD 
HORSES  AMD  BURBOS 

The  Bureau  shaU  expedite  transfer  of  title 
to  adopters  who  have  humanely  maintained 
wUd  horses  and  burros  for  a  period  of  1  year 
by  automaticaUy  conveying  title,  unless 
complaints  of  inhumane  care  or  conditions 
are  registered  to  BLM  and  substantiated  by 
Investigation. 

Wild  Horsx  amd  Boxao  Mamacxmkmt: 
Whxrx  Wi  Ark  Today 
More  than  15  yean  ago,  PubUc  Law  92- 
195  was  enacted  "to  require  the  protection, 
management,  and  control  of  wUd  free-roam- 
ing horses  and  burros  on  pubUc  lands" 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  (BLM)  and  the  Forest 
Service.  "Mustanging,"  often  using  inhu- 
mane methods  for  commercial  profit,  had 
reduced  wUd  horse  and  burro  populations 
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significantly.  Public  concern  for  the  protec- 
tion of  these  animals  led  to  passage  of  ttie 
Act,  in  which  Congress  Identified  theee  ani- 
mals as  "Uving  symbols  of  the  historic  and 
pioneer  spirit  of  the  West." 

Since  1971,  the  situation  of  the  wUd  horse 
and  burro  has  changed  dramatically.  Pro- 
tected from  mustangen  and  othen.  and 
with  few  natural  predators,  their  popula* 
tions  on  BLM  lands  increased  to  about 
64,000  animals  by  1980.  Management  of  wOd 
horses  and  burros  is  restricted  to  public 
lands  where  herds  existed  in  imi— a  total  of 
almost  300  herd  areas  on  BUf  lands  in  10 
Western  States.  BLM  determines  which 
areas  wiU  l>e  managed  in  the  long  term  for 
wUd  horses  and  burros  and  their  appropri- 
ated population  levels  through  its  land  use 
planning  process.  Although  planning  is  not 
complete,  BLM  estimates  that  the  overaU 
appropriate  manag«nent  level  wiU  be  ap- 
proximately 30,000  wUd  horses  snd  burros. 
Aa  of  October  1,  1988,  the  existing  popula- 
tion level  is  estimated  at  44,800  anttwu  To 
date,  alx>ut  113  site-specific  herd  manage- 
ment area  plans  detailing  range  conditions, 
ctirrent  wUd  horses  and  burro  population 
levels,  age  and  sex  ratios,  water  facilities, 
forage  available,  and  planned  management 
actions  have  been  completed. 

When  wUd  horse  and  burro  population 
levels  exceed  appropriate  management 
levels,  excess  animals  are  capttued  and  re- 
moved from  the  pubUc  lands.  PubUc  Law  93- 
195  provides  BLM  with  three  options  to  dis- 
pose of  excess  animals:  (1)  old,  sidt,  or  lame 
animals  are  to  be  destroyed  ss  a  humane 
measiire;  (2)  healthy  animals  are  to  be  of- 
fered for  private  maintenance  by  qualified 
individuals:  and  (3)  excess  *nitnai«  for  which 
private  care  cannot  be  found  are  to  be  hu- 
manely destroyed.  BLM's  Director  placed  a 
moratorium  on  the  destruction  of  healthy 
Mitfn^ig  in  January  1982,  and  it  remains  in 
effect  at  this  time. 

Since  1973,  almost  90,(KK)  excess  wUd 
horses  and  burros  have  been  captured  and 
removed  from  pubUc  lands  or  from  private 
lands  at  the  request  of  the  landowner.  Of 
these,  approximately  70,000  animals  have 
been  placed  In  private  maintenance  through 
BLM's  Adopt-A-Horse  Program.  For  Fiscal 
Tear  1987,  Congress  appropriated  $17.8  mU- 
Uon  for  wUd  horse  and  burro  management. 
BLM  plans  to  remove  8,500  excess  Tiimyit 
and  to  place  13,500  animals  in  adoption.  De- 
spite the  normal  slowdown  in  adoptions 
during  the  winter  months,  almost  5,000  ani- 
mals have  been  placed  in  private  mainte- 
nance since  October  1.  With  the  number  of 
wUd  horses  and  burros  In  corrals  varying 
from  7,500  to  10,000  animals  during  the 
year,  much  of  the  year's  funding  wiU  be 
spent  on  maintaining  captured  mim»i«  in 
holding  facUlUes.  At  a  cost  of  about  $2.5S 
per  animal  per  day.  BLM  anticipates  spend- 
ing almost  $9  milUon  during  the  year  to  care 
for  captured  animals. 

BLM  continues  to  administer  three  wUd 
horses  and  burros  research  contracts  in  co- 
operation with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Results  from  fertUity  control,  vrttd 
horse  parentage,  population  genetics,  and 
wUd  horse  condition  studies  are  anticipated 
by  October  1989. 
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TURLOCK  IRRIGATION  DIS- 
TRICT  CELKBRATBB  lOOTH  AN- 
NIVBI8ART  

HON.  TONY  OOELHO 

oroAUfOKinA 
ni  THE  naatm  or  wcBwrnmnAXivwrn 

Thundaw.  Maw  it,  19*7 
Mr.  OOELHO.  Mr.  SpMtar.  ttw  montfi  of 
Jiaw  mvto  m  importM«  oocMlon  tor  «w  Tur- 
look  MoMton  OMtol-ili  lOOft  araiiMrMry. 
Foundwi  m  Jun*  1887.  9m  Turiock  Inlgtfon 
OMW  [T»  WM  Vw  Urtt  dMrtd  o«  Its  Mnd  or- 

0Mted  k)  tw  SMi  o(  CriMmit. 

Dtluimn  1801  mi  1883.  TIC  wortiwl  wNh 
«»  rwlghborti^  MuJirtci  bUgMlon  CMrict  to 
buhf  •  Ivpa  itmtlon  dvn  on  ttw  Tuokjnvw 
nw.  and  by  1880.  th»  m*  canal  and  dalv- 
«y  ayalwn  «w  iMH%Ml»a.  Tha  Wgaion 
walv  brougM  Ma  to  tha  araa.  aa  (anna  flour- 
iahad  «id  naw  communMaa  ««ara  buH  As  Iha 
Ma  0«v  ao  dd  tw  «Mlarnaada  of  ttw  raai- 
danli.  raauMng  in  ttw  oomplaion  o(  ttw  Don 
Pmdn  Own  h  1823.  al  ttal  ttna.  ttw  Nghaat 
aueh  akucto*  m  fw  NaMon.  It  was  ttian  ttwt 
tw  dMtol  bacvna  «i  alacMc  ulMy  aa  wal.  A 
naw  Don  Padro  Dam  waa  uowplatod  in  1971. 
«id  has  a  atoraga  capacity  o(  mora  than  2 
of  walar  tfong  wNh  a  ISO- 


THTs  toundars  auraly  could  not  hava  andd- 
potod  ttw  rata  wtUch  ttw  dMrtct  haa  playad  in 
iha  dawatopmant  of  ttw  northam  San  JoacMn 
Viritoy.  EnoompMamg  an  araa  of  mora  than 
300  aquwa  mlaa  In  Olanlalaiia.  Maroad.  and 
Tuotumna  couniaa.  •»  dtaWct  now  maata  tha 
•twMctf  povvar  and  intgalon.  drinMno  and  in- 
dutaw  walar  naeds  tor  mora  than  125.000 
pMpla.  htaving  mat  the  Lhatangaa  of  tha  past 
100  yam.  l  luiow  the  dMrtct  ia  praparad  to 
daal  wNh  tha  demands  of  the  next  century. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  HOUSE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  130 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

ormoaoAX 

Dl  THE  BOf7SB  OF  SSFaSSSMTATITCS 

Thunday.  May  28. 1987 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  MtaNgan.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  miroduced  Houae  Concurrent  Reaolutkxi 
130  whtah  seetn  to  acknoooladQe  and  applaud 
the  ecconyHahments  of  the  Federal  Aid  m 
VWdMe  Restoration  Act.  also  known  as  the 
ptttman-ftobertaon  Act.  on  its  50th  annr/ersary 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  early  to  mtd-1930's  the 
accumulated  impacts  of  wasted  and  pfurv 
derad  natural  reaources  were  brought  into 
•hwp  focus  by  the  worst  drought  and  tt>e 
worst  economic  depreasion  in  American  hieto- 
ry.  As  a  raault,  people  soon  realized  that  the 
country's  resources  couM  no  tongar  sustain 
the  Increasing  pressures  of  unregulated  and 
iiianwimed  use.  Chief  among  these  threat- 
ened reeources  were  many  of  the  Natton's 
widWe  poputatkxtt  which  had  been  dedmatad 
by  yaws  of  uncontrolled  hunting  to  supply 
cornmarcial  markets  with  fur,  feattwrs,  meat 
and  OH. 

However,  with  a  handful  of  ingaraous  and 
tv-aighted  conaervatkxiists  leading  the  way. 
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oigwtaad  aporlMnan  and  the  (haarma  and 
wiiunWona   lndu<Maa   jolnad   torcaa   wift 

Ma  ortala.  Thalr  plan  was  to  urga  Congraaa  to 
•Mland  the  Ma  of  an  mitajng  10  percent  tax 
on  iraarma  and  anwnunMon  uaad  tor  aport 
hunHng  wt»  tha  added  piovtston  that  «taae 
prooaada  be  eannarkad  dkactfy  to  tha  Stalaa 
tor  wMMa  raatoratton.  Tha  amphaali  hara 
was  not  aotaty  on  raatocMng  Jsplalad  wIdMa 
pupulaMona  but  raiwr  on  buMng  a  compra- 
hanatM  raaioralton  program  whteh  mdudad 
adanMIc  raaaaroh  and  haMat  management 

The  raault  of  such  insight  was  the  Federal 
Aid  in  WMMa  Raatoratton  Act  whtoh  ia  better 
known  as  the  PWman-Robertaon  Act  or  P-R 
■fisr  Ms  principal  aponaors  Senator  Key  Pitt- 
man  of  Nevada  and  than  Rapraaantailva  A. 
WMa  Robartaon  of  VhgMa.  Tha  act.  lignad 
into  law  by  Praaklant  Frankin  D.  RooaavaK  on 
Saplambar  2,  1937.  haraMad  a  naw  era  m 
wMMa  riiMiaQamant  and  prolactton  whk:h 
today  la  stM  going  strong. 

In  auMwining  tha  mulNluda  of  banafNa  that 
hava  raauMad  from  the  PIttman-Robartaon  pro- 
(r«n  over  the  paat  SO  years,  it  is  Important  to 
remember  that  although  P-R  ia  Unanoed 
whoNy  by  llrearm  and  archeiy  enthusiasts,  its 
banaflla  axtond  to  a  much  larger  number  of 
people  who  never  hunt  but  who  do  anloy  wM- 
Wa-ratalad  paatttmaa.  Recent  aurwya  hava 
shown  that  only  about  10  to  30  paroent  of  via- 
itor  actlvittaa  on  wiMMa  areas  funded  by  P-R 
progrwns  ve  hunting  related.  The  far  larger 
stiwa  of  uae  comea  from  biidwaicfiara.  pho- 
toyi^ihers.  cwweists.  and  others  who  enioy 
wadMe  m  its  natural  habitat  In  order  to  pro- 
vMe  for  theae  activltiaa.  P-R  has  directed 
more  than  $1 .7  biNton  In  Federal  excise  taxes 
to  the  Stalaa  tor  the  sole  purpose  of  wMMe 
reetoralton.  Added  to  this,  the  States  hava  ac- 
cnjad  over  $500  miNion  in  matching  funds 
from  hunting  Koense  feea.  Together  these 
moneys  have  enabled  the  States  to  purchase 
and  manage  over  4  milkon  acres  of  wHdNfe 
habitat  with  an  additxxwl  40  miNion  acres  in 
ttw  balance  as  a  result  of  supported  State 
leases  and  cooperative  agreements.  These  P- 
R  lands  have  served  to  help  restore  the  popu- 
laNons  of  many  orK»-threatened  birds  arxj 
mammals— tx>th  game  arxl  nongame — such 
as  the  white-tailed  deer,  wiW  turkey,  ^4orth 
Amertean  elk.  beaver,  black  bear,  wood  duck. 
Cwwda  goose,  desert  bighorn  sheep,  prong- 
hom  antetope,  t>akl  eagle,  sea  otter,  and  vari- 
oua  aongbirds.  P-R  funds  have  also  supported 
hunter  education  programs  which  instruct 
more  than  700,000  people  each  year  on  fire- 
arms safety  arxj  outdoor  ethics. 

But  by  and  large,  the  most  important  contri- 
bution of  P-R  Is  probably  the  least  visit)ie  and 
quantifiable:  the  creation  of  the  science  of 
wikjiife  management.  Since  the  passage  of 
the  act  In  1937.  its  funds  have  supported  nu- 
merous Inventories  of  vihkHife— tjy  species. 
number,  age,  and  sex— to  gmde  State  wikHife 
agerKies  in  setting  hunting  regulations,  im- 
proving habitat  and  spotting  troubled  species 
before  ttiey  become  erxlangered.  Availabikty 
of  P-R  funds  has  also  stimulated  the  creation 
of  techrtotogy  necessary  to  carry  out  research, 
such  as  solar-powered  radios  to  permit  bioto- 
gists  to  track  tt>e  movements  of  even  ttie 
most  ekjsive  animals  and  transmitters  small 
enough  to  be  attached  to  birds.  Finally.  P-R 
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fcjndi  hava  halpad  to  provlda  the  groundwori( 
wharaby  moro  than  10.000  booka.  buMkia. 
wid  arttdaa  on  wHMMs  and  Ms 
hava  baan  publahad.  ptovldbig  a  rtoh 
voir  of  adanlMc  towwtadga. 

Mr.  Speaker,  M  ma  ctoaa  by  urging  my  dto- 
ttr^uiahad  ooNaaguaa  to  K*)  with  ma  today  m 
coaponaoring  ttHa  raaohJtton  aaiuNng  tha 
goldan  mwtmwmy  of  tha  PWmaivRobartaon 
Act  Looking  back  over  the  nearly  SOyaar 
span  of  thia  law.  the  argument  can  be  made 
that  P-R  haa  baan  raaponaMita  tor  the  raatora- 
tton of  mora  wttdife  spedea  than  any  other 
piece  of  lagMatton  m  the  hiatory  of  wMMa 
conaarvattorv  Tha  Pltiman-Robartaon  program 
can  oonttnue  to  help  wMWe  thrive  aa  tong  as 
Americana  are  wMng  to  conttnue  to  support 
auch  lagWatton  and  to  provMa  sufllciant  fund- 
ing for  thia  and  other  wikttfe  programa.  The 
auooeas  of  P-fi  has  proven  that  aaving  our 
wttdMa  la  wal  worth  tha  price  and  tha  aftort 


HONORING  THE  ABC  UNIPIEU 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

orcAuroBiru 
□I  THE  HOTJ8S  OP  BSPBnBfTATim 

Thunday,  May  28.  1987 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday. 
June  10.  1987.  at  a  special  reception,  the 
ABC  Unified  Scfwol  District  wW  honor  nine 
people  who  have  served  the  district  as  k>yal 
emptoyees  for  30  years. 

These  fine  and  dedicated  people  have 
served  many  years  with  dMnctton  and  are 
being  honored  for  their  outstanding  pubKc 
servk^e.  After  serving  so  many  years  with  dis- 
tir>ctton.  these  admirable  people  will  be  hon- 
ored by  their  peers,  their  school  district  and 
meir  community. 

Educatxx)  is  an  extremely  Important  subject 
to  me.  The  people  wfK>  educate  and  train  our 
youth  are  very  special.  As  we  commend  these 
individuals,  let  us  also  commerxj  all  ttiose  wfw 
serve  in  our  educatiorial  system  throughout 
the  country. 

I  wouW  Mca  to  point  out  that  theae  emptoy- 
ees have  served  In  orw  of  the  finest  school 
districts  in  the  34th  Congressional  District 
The  ABC  Unified  School  District  has  an  out- 
standing record  of  Ngh  educational  quality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rt  is  with  honor  and  pride  that  I 
rise  on  the  ftoor  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  recognize  the  toltowing  honored 
persons  wfw  have  added  so  much  to  enfiance 
this  fine  school  district  GItoert  G.  CarriHo. 
adult  education;  Vivian  Ewers.  Artesta  High 
School:  DonaM  S.  Hvdenbrook.  Artesta  High 
School;  Margaret  S.  Hanyman.  Bu«t>ank  Ele- 
mentary School;  Cfwies  C.  Ledbetter,  person- 
nel; Joan  M.  Marie,  EHiott  Elementary  Scfwol: 
Gayle  B.  McGrew,  Artesia  High  School; 
htorman  H.  Miller,  adult  educatton.  and  Arthur 
W.  Whyte,  Artesia  High  School. 
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POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAT 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZK) 

ornxarou 

m  THB  HOUaC  OF  ■BPBBBBKTATim 

Thunday.  May  28. 1987 
Mr.  ANNUNZK).  Mr.  Opialtar.  May  3 
mvtiad  tha  I9eih  anpiwaraary  of  a  Mndmaik 
avant  m  the  hiatory  of  ttta  paopla  of  Poland.  It 
wM  on  ItHa  day  m  1791  ttwt  Poland  adopted 
Ha  Urat  UamoaaMc  conatHuion.  and  aMumad 
Ha  rightful  plaoa  in  the  communily  of  traa  na- 
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HAZEL  CRAWFORD:  A  CREDIT 
TO  OUR  OOmfUNTIT 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 


To  uunaiiaiiwrato  thia  Watoric  avant  tha 
Poiah  Nattontf  AManoa  haU  their  088)  annual 
pwada  on  May  2.  and  «w  thamea  of  tttta 
yatVa  p«Mla  iriao  honorad  the  ISOti  annivar- 
a«y  of  tha  irst  aaoiara  in  CMoago  and  tha 
2008)  wwtxaraary  of  ttw  U.S.  Conattlutton. 

Tha  Polah  Nattonal  AManoa  haa  maintalnad 
^  outatandfctg  record  of  acoon^ilMimant.  and 
hM  oonMwtod  graatty  in  helping  to  make  our 
country  akong.  I  wouU  tta  to  taka  ftia  oppor- 
tunily  to  contntirfala  my  good  Irtand,  Aloyahia 
A.  MazawaW.  piwklant  of  «to  Polah  Nattonal 
AMwioe  «id  the  Polah  American  Congraaa. 
wid  Helen  M.  Szymanowtaz.  vtoe  praaklant  of 
tha  AMMwa  «id  tha  chainnan  of  ttia  Conattlu- 
tion  Day  obaenwwe,  aa  wal  aa  alonhaafft- 
oara  and  manrbara  of  thaaa  Una  mganlzaiona. 
who  hava  helped  to  maure  the  great  auceeaa 
of  ttiia  annual  oalabratton.  and  who  ooninua 
to  worii  to  enhance  the  ctoee  ttea  between 
our  country  and  the  people  of  Poland. 

Adopted  only  a  few  years  after  our  own 
Consttiutton.  the  May  3  Polish  ConstthMton 
stwids  out  aa  a  monumental  aiJiiavamant  in 
Polah  hiatory.  and  m  ttie  hiatory  of  man's 
quest  for  MMrly  wtd  aelf-duterminatton.  The 
Polah  Consttiutton  of  1791  aeowa  as  a 
symbol  of  progressive  govemmant  under 
(iMtnoCTattc  principles,  and  remaina  today  as 
an  inspiratton  for  the  naNons  of  Polea  whtoh 
seek  to  throw  oH  the  tyranny  of  their  Commu- 

Inspired  by  the  vakjes  and  principles  of  ttw 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791.  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  have  contributed  mighHy  to 
tne  cause  of  freedom  in  ttw  country,  arxl 
Poles  have  sacrificed  much  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  Poland.  In  umisiwnwrattng  Polsh 
Consttiutton  Day,  we  join  hands  with  our 
brothers  and  sisters  In  Poland  In  ttwir  iust 
cauae  to  reinatate  their  polttcal.  cuNural.  and 
religious  freedom,  and  we  recognize  their  in- 
herent rigfrt  to  self-determirwtton.  their  right  to 
restore  ttieir  national  identity,  and  ttw  right  of 
Poland  to  reenter  ttw  community  of  free  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  cotobrattng  the  196lh  anni- 
verawy  of  the  Polsh  Consttiutton  of  1791.  I 
am  proud  to  join  witti  Polsfv-Americans  Iving 
in  the  11th  Congraeatonal  District  of  IKnoia 
whk:h  I  am  honored  to  represent  and  Ameri- 
cans of  Polsh  deeceni  al  over  ttss  country.  In 
paying  tritxjte  to  ttwee  wfw  have  struggled 
and  are  conttnuing  in  their  stniggte  to  ttans- 
tonn  the  nobte  kteels  expressed  in  the  May  3 
consttiutton  into  a  realty  tor  al  paopto.  Lat  us 
conttnue  our  soldarity.  and  our  support  as  we 
join  wtth  ttw  brave  peopto  of  Potend  in  their 
pursuit  of  justtce.  self-determinatton,  and  free- 
dom. 


m  TBB  HOU8S  or  ■■raaaaiitaTivB 
Thunday.  May  28. 1987 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Ftorida.  Mr.  Opaaha 
CrwfonI  la  a  apadal  la«lar-«  "doaT  aa 
adapt  al  buidkig  MandaNpa  as  aha  ia  at  tear- 
ing doam  vmIb. 

I  iral  mat  Hani  20  yaara  ago,  whan  I 
aarvad  on  tw  Oada  County  School  Board. 
One  of  Vw  %8t  laauaa  we  worked  on  waa  8w 
boundary  changaa  tar  Fuind  Bamantary 
School  In  N.  Dade  County.  Batora  tftaltjre^ 

tha  oounky  to  an  aUlack  achool  m  Opa- 
Locfca.  Wa  waro  aUa  to  changa  FuNofd  Ba- 
mantary into  a  naii^ttorhood  achool.  My  Ma- 
gralad  and  doing  a  good  iob  of  aducalng  Ms 


Young  pacpte  have  afcaaya  baan  one  of 
HanTa  main  conoama,  and  I  know  from  fait- 
hmd  aMpartanoa  ttiat  her  afforta  have  made  a 
rari  dMeranoe  tar  ttw  better  in  ttw  Ivaa  of  our 


The  road  to  aquaMy  for  Uack  Americans 
„aa  not  urTwilnnrt  wtti  tha  paaiags  of  lagia- 
latton  hara  in  WaMngloa  H  took  ttte  dadca- 
tton.  aacriloe  and  anargy  of  ttwuaanda  of  Ml- 
vktutfa-paopte  Bee  Hazal  Crawtard— in  oom- 
munitfaa  acroaa  the  counky  to  franatonn 
words  on  a  piaoe  of  paper  into  concrete  Im- 
piuvaiiiaiitB  in  our  actwola.  governments. 
Ltwkineans  nnfl  niti(^nrhnnT'ir 

The  Mtoiri  HeraU  recently  ran  a  aksry  atxxM 
Hazel  Oawfoni  and  I  wouU  Wm  to  ahara  K 
wMh  my  coHaaguoa  I  am  aure  ttwy  wM  agree 
wMh  me  that  she  is  not  only  a  cradN  to  our  N. 
Dade  communily.  but  alao  to  our  courfty. 
Without  paopto  ■»  her.  human  prograaa 
wouU  be  stow  indeed.  The  arttde  tdcws: 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  May  17. 1B871 

NICB  Acnvnr  "I  Hsn  Waixs" 

raoM  "  «■*—*  TO  WASHHRHoa  pabk.  shb  has 

TOea  THBM  DOWM 

(By  Kathy  McCarthy) 
It  was  19M,  the  day  Presidait  Lyndon 
Johnaon  signed  the  dvU  richts  l>ai  that 

TTTMlltt  mf"****  *•*  *~^  *"  ■■'  '"■>g«Hnn.  Hasel 

Crawford  and  AJ}.  Moore,  triumphant  from 
their  march  on  the  picket  lines,  were  on  a 
train    in    Birmincliam.   on   their   way   to 


"When  we  KOt  to  the  station,  we  had  to 
chance  trains."  said  Moore,  who  was  then 
nattooal  treasurer  of  the  Concress  of  Racial 
Equality.  "There  was  a  two-  to  three-hour 
wait  The  redcaps  would  not  carry  our  lug- 
gaa«  inside  the  waiting  room  because  we 
were  going  Into  the  white  waiting  room.  So 
we  carried  it  oursehrea. 

"We  walked  aeroas  the  street  to  a  movie 
theater.  We  woe  the  first  blacks  to  go  in. 
The  whites  were  oomlng  up.  staring  in  our 
faces  and  saytog.  There's  some  Negroes  in 
here.'  except  they  used  the  other  word.  We 
were  the  only  ones  there  who  nw  the  movie 
that  day  Itecauae  everyone  else  was  looking 
at  US." 

It  was  1977.  A  wooden  foice.  tniOt  yean 
l>efor«  to  separate  Idacks  and  whites  in 
North  Miami  Bea<du  stretched  across  100 
yards  of  land  known  as  the  Oreen  Belt. 

On  a  Mi'^'t  morning.  Haael  Cimwf  ord 
watched  as  city  workers  tore  down  the 
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f enee.  ending  SO  yean  of  sysBboUe  i 
tlon  In  WashtnctOB  ftik. 

"I  hate  waDB.**  aaki  Crawford, 
f ou^t  lor  radal  eqoaltty  for  asest  of  her  79 
'I  hate  ssparatton.  and  ttaat^  wtiat  It 
panttiw  the  white  and  Uack  people. 
I  alwajs  knew  In  my  heart  It  was  wroog.  I 
f ^  that  at  last  we  were  getting  ltd  of  Booat 
ofthesegregatten." 

For  3S  yean.  Head  Crawford  has  strag- 
gled to  make  Ufe  better  In  Waahtngtnn 
FariL  In  dt^ig  so.  she  has  lieeaaM  part  of 
■n«M««iiif  mnch  bigger,  a  stragide  for 
equality  for  aU  blacks.  Her  bdlef  that  segre- 
gatlan  was  wrong  took  Crawfted  to  the 
streete  from  North  Ifisml  Beach  to  down- 
town Miami  to  Biimlniiiam,  AtaL.  wtiere  Ae 
led  picket  lines  outskle  pulrik;  movies  thea- 
ten  and  lunch  oounten  at  which 
were  not  allowed. 

Onoe,  outside  an  all-wlifte  movie 
Crawford  gave  a  group  td  young  lilacks  licr 
rent  money  and  put  them  In  Une  at  the 
ticket  window.  "I  dont  know  what  I  would 
have  done  if  the  peoiAe  Itehlnd  the  window 
had  taken  It."  she  said. 

Crawford  said  the  segregatlnn  battle 
taught  her  not  to  reooO  or  hate  when  whites 
spat  on  her  or  txied  to  cnish  her  wQL 

"I  wanted  to  leave  this  world  In  better 
condition,  snd  hate  wont  do  It."  Oawford 
aaid  last  week. 

To  appreciate  Crawford's  aooonpUah- 
ments,  one  must  understand  the  history  (rf 
Washington  Parlu  her  home  of  M  years. 

The  neitfiborhood  of  300  to  300  families  is 
a  square,  diaracterlaed  liy  narrow  streete 
and  small  tract  houses  baUt  aboot  40  yean 
ago  to  house  Idaeks  who  worked  for  the 
white  families  in  N«nth  Miami  Beach. 

Ita  borden  were  constant:  a  cemetery  to 
the  east,  a  fence  to  the  north.  Moat  ot  the 
streete  woe  dirt  roads.  There  was  one  road 
out. 

It  wasnt  unta  the  early  lOaOs-the  same 
time  Crawford  and  othen  were  leading 
picket  llnes-that  Washington  Park  began 
fighting  for  basics:  paved  streets.  lighting, 
bus  service,  mall  delivery. 

"It  used  to  be  that  I  couldnt  get  my  car 
into  my  carport  because  It  would  get  stuck 
In  the  dirt."  said  Luesenda  Neal.  who  has 
Uved  in  Washington  Park  since  19SS.  "We 
had  to  go  to  the  post  office  to  pick  up  our 
maU." 

Crawford  and  her  late  husband.  Henry, 
moved  to  Washington  Park  in  19U. 

TBK  poauuiiaa  uuf 

"We  dldnt  have  anything  here."  Craw- 
ford said.  "It  was  Just  palmettas  and  dirt 
roads.  It  was  a  terrible  tUng.  As  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  we  were  the  forgotten  dty." 

Crawford  set  out  to  change  that.  A  hand- 
ful of  people  began  meeting  at  a  nefghbor's 
house,  talking  about  what  needed  to  lie 
done.  Soon  after,  a  core  of  people  formed 
the  Voten  Council  of  North  ifiami  Beadi. 
Each  member  signed  their  name  on  the  yd- 
lowed  charter,  dated  1967. 

Five  people  went  before  the  City  CouncQ 
to  talk  about  the  neighborhood.  No  one  had 
done  that  before. 

"I  think  before  that  they  were  Just  ig- 
nored," said  fwmer  North  lUaml  Beardi 
Mayor  Marjorie  McDonald,  whose  late  hus- 
band. BUI.  served  on  the  oouncfl  during  the 
1960b.  "It  was  a  mess  at  one  time.  They 
really  had  nothing.  My  huriauid  used  to  tell 
them,  'if  you  wsnt  something,  come  before 
the  ooaneQ  snd  fight  for  it' " 

"Have  iwt  because  you  ask  not."  ClawfOrd 


%A%i 
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It  aot  bMB  for  Votara 
4^   wa'd    IMM   SDUa 
■M  MMl  oC  tte  •arty 


ItM. 


ott   Um 
to 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


RcynoMiMM  not 
IntMWtlntlMi 

"If  BOfO  pooplB  vooM 
Tb  not  tatm  to  bave  mj  I 


tbo  hard  oCtafti  of  • 

Ifta  CMvtord.  Noal  and  Bo- 

wtio  IB  liiBiiileirt   at  Vbm 


May  28,  1987 

UM  art  (Mtaranl  than  ttwaa  uaad  by  ihaCon- 
aMuMoniri  ConvanMoa 


THE  NATIONAL  MARITIME 
UNION:  50  TSARS  OLD 


for  ooOece  and  naove 

DO  ont  to  iiplar*  tlM  oldar 

vbo  bave  novad  bsw  been 


Traab  or  Jonk 
L  It  bona 

Ciawfutd  up. 

•a  ean  It  tnab  city,  if  yoa  want  to  know 
the  tratb."  iba  aM.  "niili  pbwe  la  a  *aDB|>. 
ira  not  tba  aana  iiaiabMirhnnil.  and  I  dont 


Onrfard  bad  bar  booae  op  for  ade  four 
I  and  eooMit  mm  It  Raaltofa  told 
r  It  waa  baeauaa  of  tba  oalsbbarbood^  ap- 


a  toariMT  at  Waatvtev  Junior 
BIgb.  aid  apatby  la  bar  mataat  eonoani. 

~rd  ifte  to  Me  more  of  nay  nrighlwita  In- 
votved."  CHadden  aid.  "We  bave  an  ear  at 
Ctty  Ban.  We  dont  bave  tbe  nuaobeta  to  io 
tben  and  ay.  'We  need  tbia.  or  ve  bave 
people  for  tbla  rlaa  or  well  brine 
I  taL'  PMple  fear  conlnc  Into  tbe 
rarca.  a  «e  atfll  dont  get  tbe  mix  wttta 
tte  vblta  tbat  we'd  Uke." 
At  a  iFM»*<nf  nwne^y*  by  tbe  Voters 
to 
only  a  bandful  of  people  sbowed 


tbe  Voten  OoancU'a 

tban  1.S00  voten.  tbe 
lut  montb  drew  only  S 
;  or  tbe  vote  tai  Waabtaston  Park,  tbe 
,  tai  a  dty  known  for  voter  apatby. 
Still,  tbere  ba  been  progrea  tai  Waabtaig- 
ton  Park.  Two  yaara  ago.  wben  Nortb  Bftaunl 
1  poUee  oCtloer  Don  Reynoldi  WM  fint 
tbere.  tbe  nelgbbortaood  wa  rid- 
dled by  tbe  atreet-oomer  puabera. 

Wblta  *ov«  Into  tbe  nelgbborbood  to 
buy  draga.  often  from  their  can.  A  mini- 
park  naaed  for  Luaenda  Real  ara  a  dealer 
baiwout.  fined  wltb  traab.  ita  trea  torn  up. 
Today,  wltb  tbe  jwaenci*  of  Reynolds,  tbe 
atreeta  are  rdatlvdy  tree  of  tbe  drag  trade. 
The  mtaiHpark  la  dean  and  green.  A  blgb- 
aebool  equlvateney  couiae  win  aon  begin  at 
tbe  Waatatawton  Park  Oonununlty  Oenter. 
where  Reynoldi  baa  an  office  and  where 
madden  teneba  remedial  reading  to  clill- 


tbe     neigbborhood 

it*  radaUy  mandated 

and  tiMt  tbe  Maek  etanreba  ahould 

for  maaaimlty  taivulvaaent. 

"If  wa  would  pool  our  laauaeea.  we  eould 

do   wuudMfc**  Oawtofd  aald.   ''We  eould 

buOd  anytblnc.  w«  eould  ba  anytblng." 

Crawford  wa  fOroad  to  taave  acbool  in  tbe 
third  grade  hi  VaMoata.  On.,  to  work  tai  tbe 
fMda  She  went  on  to  flnWi  high  acbool  at 
aaatt. 

At  tg.  Ckawford.  atffl  known  a  much  for 
her  elvO  rlghU  atruggie  a  tbe  day-care 
center  ahe  helped  to  open,  aaya  ahe  li  getr 
tired. 

tbe  young  people 
who  lieoome  ■iiiiiafiil  leave  Waafaington 
Park  a  aoon  they  can  for  "fancy  oonda  and 
taneler  nelgbborhoodi.'' 

"What  I  wanted  ha  not  materlallaed." 
■he  aald.  "I  wanted  them  to  Join  tbe  Demo- 
cratic Club,  to  get  Involved  in  voter  reglBtra- 
tton.  to  teach  other  kkb  that  it'a  ttane  to  go 
to  aehool  and  thafa  the  only  way  you're 
to  get  it. 

you've  done  aometblng  for  30 
or  more,  you  get  tired  aomewbere 
theUne." 

AJ>.  Moore,  an  aaaiatant  county  manager 
and  Crawf onfa  tHend  for  many  yeara.  cred- 
tta  her  for  tbe  struggle  to  better  Waabtaig- 
ton  Park  and  tbe  Mgger  struggle  they 
shared  tbat  nihr'-^t*'*  tbat  day  tai  1M4. 

ita  were  made, 
becaua  of  bar  help."  Moore  said. 
'She  ha  paid  her  dna  to  this  community, 
a  guiding  light  for  young 
a  role  model  for  people  who 
wanted  to  be  somrthtaig  Tbere  need  to  lie 
Huel  Crawfords  tai  tbe  world." 


PROPOSED   RUU   REJECTED   AT 
CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVEN- 

TION 200  TEARS  AOO 


The  Voters  Oounen  ha  gained  an  ear  at 
City  Han.  In  addltlan  to  offering  acbolar- 
ablp  money  to  ita  ccdlege-bound  students, 
the  BiTf"'**'*  nwnw^  a  suoeeaaful  Heritage 
Day  eadi  year  to  rememlier  the  park's  rich 
bMory. 

But  thoa  who  are  taivolved  aay  tbe  others 
depend  upon  a  few.  like  Crawford,  for  what 
ahould  be  a  oonununlty  force. 

"We  have  made  taugias.  but  we  could  use 
anEb  aaore."  Meal  said.  "A  kit  of  ttana  it  is 
beeauM  we  went  get  down  there  and  ask  for 
what  we  need.  The  people  wont  come  to  the 
to  know  wbat'a  going  on.  When 
oa  wrong,  they  come  running 
to  Haael  or  to  the  Voters  OoundL  They 
dont  want  to  do  anything  unto  somethtaig 


oonaiat  ol  dale- 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 

orcauvoawu 
ni  THB  Bovas  or  BBPaaaBnAT 
Ttinnday,  Mat  H.  1997 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Spaakar.  on  1 
200  yaara  ago.  Baniainin  FtanMbi  k>ok  his 
aaat  al  ttw  OonaMkiionai  Conanfcin.  Tbe 
ConanMaa  of  Tbraa  (choaan  on  May  25)  re- 
ported a  aat  of  rulw  for  tia  onlar  of  ttw  Con- 
indudbig 

quonan  woukl 
;  kom  not  N 
RutuaNnaa 
obiaclBd  to  a  ptopoaad  lula  augnizing 
nwntar  o(  ttw  Conwanion  to  cal  for  *w 
and  naya  and  to  have  ttwm  aniarad  into  the 
minutoa.  Ho  ta«  giM  "a  ttte  ads  of  ttw  Con- 
nol  to  bind  Via  oonaMuama"  and 
'w  changa  of  opMon  woiAl  ba  IraquanI 
in  «ia  ooura  of  •»  buafciaas  and  woiid  « 
tfw  minula  a«h  oonkwSdtona."  The  ab)ac- 
tfonwna  aaoondad  by  OoL  Gaoiga  Mason  of 
Vhtfnia  and  iia  nda  a>aa  ratactad. 

Aa  aw  can  aaa  kom  tw  raooidad  voto  on 
•w  Journal  MmI  iual  took  ptooa.  ttia  niaa  wa 


HON.  MARK)  BIAGGI 

or  aawToaa 

ni  THB  Bouag  or  urksaBiiTATtTSg 

Thunda%  May  2i.  1987 

Mr.  BIAGQl.  Mr.  Spagkar.  INa  yaar  maika 
Iha  SOtt)  amivaragfy  of  Iha  toundtog  of  tha 
NaMonri  MaiWiiia  Union  of  America  [NMU]. 
and  R  ia  wigi  yaat  piaaaiaa  that  I  riaa  to  oonv 
mand  Vw  NMU  tar  Ha  50  yaara  of  woik  on 
oanaw  oi  aw  nnwncan  mananw  woorai. 

Hia  imaraaMng  ttwl  tw  NMU  ia  catebraOng 
Ha  goWan  annhwrsaty  in  ttw  same  year  we 
oaMma  ttw  200Vi  annlvarsary  of  our  Na- 
Mon'a  ConaMuMon.  Indeed,  ttvoughout  its  hia- 
toiy,  Ifw  NMU  ha  unawwnrfngly  damorwiralad 
n  ouiiaiwnara  to  nw  pnicipws  oi  ■wny  ano 
aquiity  ambodted  in  the  Conatitutioa  Often, 
ttw  union  haa  been  far  ahead  of  our  national 
laadara  in  advocating  ratorma  that  strengthen 
Mwrty  and  guar  antoa  oquaWy. 

Tiw  Naaonai  iManBma  union  rwo  ra  roota  ■■ 
tha  Great  Dapreaaion  and  the  struggle  for 
saalareri'  righta.  In  tfw  past,  maritime  labor 
uaad  aMkaa  a  a  means  of  protesting  unfair 
waga  and  oondWona.  and  marwgement  usu- 
aiy  broke  ttw  strike  by  uaing  acab  labor  to  op- 
erate tha  ahipa.  The  core  group  that  later 
bacanw  ttw  National  Maritime  Union  lad  a  sit- 
in  on  ttw  paaangor  vaaaei.  CaUfomia  This 
actton,  pravianting  ttw  um  of  scab  labor,  everv 
tualy  rosuWad  In  a  $5  per  month  wage  in- 
ciaao  tor  each  seanwa  The  sit-in,  wtiich  a»- 
aurad  aoorwxnic  survival  for  marirwrB,  wm 
branded  a  muHny  by  the  proa  and  the  ooiv 
aarvalhw  eatabiahment. 

Tha  )ob  action  againat  ttw  CaMsmw  wa 
folOMWd  by  a  aerias  of  irxkistiywido  strika 
that  lad  to  the  daatti  of  25  seaman  and  injury 
to  counttaa  ottwra.  The  strikes  ended  with 
management  agreeing  to  an  average  wage  irv 
croae  of  $10  a  month;  but  more  importantly, 
management  agreed  to  hire  ttvough  the  union 
hala.  This  management  concession  wa  an 
importarrt  victory  for  equality,  since  securing  a 
iob  was  no  kxiger  beaed  on  favoritiam  and 
bribery.  Wittiin  a  yev,  ttw  NMU  wa  ttw  larg- 
eet  marWme  union  with  50,000  nwmbera. 
Since  ttwt  first  sit-in,  the  NMU  has  been  a 
loader  in  the  fight  to  improve  worlung  oondh 
tiofw  tor  marirwra. 

During  ttw  Second  Worid  War.  NMU  craws 
dniinguished  thomaoivos  and  helped  secure 
ttw  ASed  victory.  In  the  AttwitK.  ModWerrarw- 
an,  and  the  Pacific,  NMU  crews  worked  trarw- 
portirtg  troops,  arms,  and  aupplies  to  ttw  front- 
Inaa.  From  December  1941  ttvough  VJ-Day, 
NMU  aeafwers  riakad  ttwir  lives  in  defense  of 
our  Ireedom.  Many  made  ttw  ultimate  sacrifice 
for  ttwir  country. 

Since  ttw  wrar,  the  National  Maritime  Union 
Iwa  twen  orw  of  ttw  rni^  organizalions  re- 
sponaMa  for  improving  the  lot  of  wortcers  on 
U.S.-flag  vaeeoli.  Gaafarors  on  U.S.  veaaeia 
raceiva  higher  waga.  enfoy  more  benefits, 
and  work  in  a  aafar  environment— thanks  to 
ttw  afforta  of  tha  NMU. 
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Curantty.  ttw  NMU  la  Haling  to  impfova 
woridng  oondMona  and  mcraaa  awgw  o" 
vaaaala  canying  orawa  Irani  laaa  dawtapad 
naiona.  It  ia  not  aiaprtalng  ttwl  ttw  NMU 
ahouM  ba  a  vocal  crilc  of  ttw  aDgMMton  of 
ttwaa  orawa.  Frem  Mi  toundkiOi  II  hM  alrongfy 
WDportad  aqua!  traatmam  tar  al  «ia(k«»-4<a- 
UMijea  of  aax  or  raoa.  Tha  NMU  oppoaad 
ttirtptl'^'  20  yawa  batara  ttw  real  of  Amer- 
ica awtfianad  to  Iha  horrora  It  poaad.  From  Ha 
inoapMon.  ttw  NMU  haa  inaialad  on  equal  pay 
wid  equal  ttaaknant.  isgardiaa  of  aaa.  Tha 
NMU's  HgM  tar  aquaMy  ia  ona  of  ttw  union'a 
moat  aignNtear*  oonMxdiona. 

In  addNton  to  llghNng  for  ttw  rtg^  of  aaa- 
fwara  md  iiiiiuiWa.  ttw  Nattonal  MarMma 
Unton  haa  pigyad  a  pivotal  rola  m  hatping  to 
enact  Uyialalion  to  attangttwn  our  umanareial 
fleet  wid  m  aducaMng  ttw  general  puMcabmd 
ttw  Importance  of  ttw  U.S.-flag  marctwnt 
mvtoa.  Tha  NMU  ha  been  oonMnuoua^  vigi- 
lanl  In  aaaiaing  ttw  aidalanca  of  a  alrong  mar- 
cfwM  marina,  uawad  by  toyal  U.S.  cMnna. 

On  ttiia  goUan  ais<varawy.  wa  in  Congraa 
command  ttw  man  arid  awnwn  of  ttw  Naion- 
tf  MwWme  Union  of  America  on  a  Job  wal 
done.  Seafwara.  minorittaa.  ttw  labor  mova- 
ment.  ttw  marilinw  induatry.  and  ttw  Amarican 
people  tf  owe  ttiia  unton  a  debt  of  yallhida 
tor  Ha  eftorta  to  aaaure  a  alrong  U.S.-«ag  lleet 
«id  f*  treatment  tor  al  marittnw  wortwra. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Posa  tmiMtatiw  la  a  capiat.  What  the 
heU  (If  you  win  eicoa  a  mOd  protantty  for 
rmphssls)  la  our  BBiUtary  for.  If  not  to  pro- 
tect a  againat  aD-out  Illegal  Invasions  i  Are 
we  TTTTi"**^  to  buOd  up  and  finance  a 
secoBd  mlbtaiy  force  to  fight  aUens  and 
narootlcB  while  tbe  military  we  have,  and 
can  bardy  atfotd.  sits  around  or  conducta 
maneuvaes  In  Iowa  or  the  Mohave  DeeerC? 
Where  Is  Ronald  Reagan  and  his  slz-ahoater 
when  we  need  btan?  He  and  the  nwdla,  and 
Congrea  to  a  large  extent,  are  so  mesaaer- 
iaed  with  Iran  and  the  contra  they  are  ne- 
^ecttawaonw  of  the  real  problems  like  tbe 
illegal  taivaaion  of  aUena  and  narcotics,  and 
a  budgK  deficit  oat  o<  controL 

It  li  true  that  our  demormtlp  form  of  gov- 
ermnent  is  better  than  any  other  aystem. 
But  at  ttana  one  eannat  hdp  but  wonder- 
are  we  gettliw  aoft?-can  we  really  govern 
ouraelva  the  way  our  Foundtaig  Fibers  in- 
tendedT— are  our  ezpendltura  for  defena 
really  coat«tf active  if  we  do  not  even  ^bam 
the  flag  in  every  dire  national  emergency? 

A  vignette.  Laat  year  my  wife  and  I  t— 
down  tai  Battler  State  Park,  aouth  of 
Diego,  and  watched  illegals  stream  throogh 
a  large  and  obvfoaaly  wdl-uaed  hole  in  tbe 
iKKtier  diatn  link  fence  In  broad  da^^igbt. 
mere  was  no  oneanyarbere  around  to  stop 
them.  Tou  mi^t  tdl  Bd  Meea  that  for  all 
we  know,  some  (rf  them  might  be  camping 
right  now  In  the  Meea  eatate  backyard.  It  is 
prolieldy  lea  tban  a  day's  walk  from  tbe 
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oaa  and  booming  graawi  tar  laa 
Fiwn  a  liny  oparalon  of  taiv  paopla.  8yio 
into  a  huge  ttwaaptanl 
500   jiaploiaM.   Aa 


inan  of  ttw  bogid  of  Oyiu  Slaalt  Mr.  ^^ak 
today  guidaa  a  company  aMch  pnMdgg  an^ 
naaring  produda  acraw  tta  pignit. 

Mr.  Syafc  baaatao baan  acttvaly  Invokwd  In 
oomnuttly  glWra.  Ha  la  a  dMnguWiad 
mambar  of  ttw  boaida  of  botti  ttw  Youngi- 
town  and  Gfeanl  Chambar  of  Coamnroa.  and 
tw  boawla  of  ttwaa  banka.  Ha  la  watt  laapacl- 
ad  by  Na  paara  In  ttw  Amarioan  Sooialy  of 
CM  EnQ)(wara,  ttw  Iran  and  Slaal  Engkwarai 
and  ttw  MaiMtactorari'  AaaocWton.  Tha  Ma- 
honing Valay  Managamanl  i 


by  iwiaing  bkn  Mvwgar  of 
ttw  Yaar  to  1906. 

Tha  hotwra  being  baatoyad  on  Mr.  ^lak  ara 
botti  wai  daaarvad  and  king  owardua.  Thua,  II 
ia  wNh  ptoaain  and  apadal  ttwnka  ttiat  I  ioin 
ttw  paopto  of  ttw  I7«i  Congraaatonal  DIMttel 
in  lauugiaiing  ttw  ouMandbig  accamplah- 
mama  vto  admkafale  character  of  Charta  W. 
Syak. 


BORDER  ENFORCEMENT 

HON.  CARL^TmOORHEAD 

opcAuroaau 
III  TBI  BOtJgg  or  UFBBgHTATIVB 

Thunday,  May  28, 1987 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  raoantty  re- 
ceived a  tetter  from  Mr.  Jama  Hallarty.  ona 
of  my  dWrteTs  promlnant  dvfc  laadara  of 
Paaadena.  CA.  In  ttwt  latlar,  Mr.  HaWary  ato- 
quently  expresaa  the  need  tor  stronger  con- 
trol of  our  borders.  I  am  inctodtog  ttw  laxt  of 
hia  latlar  tor  your  intomwtton. 

Dbab  Cabixm:  I  want  to  exprea  my  appre- 
ciation for  your  persistent  efforts  to  beef  up 
tbe  Border  PatroL  Unquestionably,  they  are 
■erioualy  undermanned  and  praetlcally  in- 
undated by  the  flood  of  lllegaU.  I  doulit  tbe 
projected  increase  bi  personnel  wiU  stem 
tbe  tide,  but  obviously  any  additianal  help 
will  be  a  welcome  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  have  long  advocated  that  our  miUtary 
conduct  some  of  its  exercises  along  the 
Iwrder.  We  spend  billions  of  dollars  each 
year  on  defense.  We  are  presently  lieing  sub- 
jected to  such  a  horrendous  taivaslon  of  ille- 
gal aliens  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  illegal 
narcottes  on  the  other,  that  it  is  sbaktaig  the 
very  foundation  of  our  nation — our  economy 
and  the  health  of  our  citiaena. 

Yet  when  you  bring  up  the  subject  of 
ustaig  our  army  and  navy,  even  tangentially 
with  maneuvers,  you  get  a  sad  song  about 
posse  cometatus.  Now  certainly  we  are  not 
to  use  our  military  m  a  John  Wayne  posse 
chasing  bandits.  But  this  is  not  tbe  problem 
at  aa  What  we  have  is  an  tovaston  affecting 
our  entir*  natkm.  It  is  not  a  Pearl  Harbor 
where  we  would  not  hesitate  to  take  tanme- 
^mt»  action.  It  Is  pervasive  and  tnakUous  but 
potentially  devastating  tai  the  long  run.  And 
««««»  nothing  much  appears  to  happen  from 
one  day  to  the  next,  the  guardians  of  our 
national  well-being  are  lulled  taito  some- 
thing lea  than  forthright  action. 


AptvectaOe  you  letting  me  get  this  off  my 
chest  to  a  friend.  I  fed  better  alreadyl 
Kindregards. 


MONSIONOR  BRENDAN  McOUIN- 
NEB8  IS  HONORED  ON  THE 
40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  HIS 
ORDAINMENT 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  CHARLES  W. 
STAK 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TKAFKANT.  JR. 


niTBBHOUaXW 

mttrMfay,  May  28, 1987 
Mr.  TRAFCANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  todqr  I  rtae 
m  order  to  pay  ttfeuto  to  Mr.  Charta  W.  Syak. 
a  vary  ipadri  raaklant  of  my  ITtti  Gongraa- 
aiontf  DiatticL  My  Syak  ia  one  of  ttw  leadtog 
buainaa  oxocuttvea  in  Tnmbul  County, 
where  his  enkaprsneuriai  al*tta  have  jm- 
provod  ttw  iMae  of  hundreds  of  faniMaa 
ttvough  ttw  provklanoa  of  |oba.  Bacauw  of 
Na  oulBtWKfng  oontttwttona  to  ttw  acononric 
ito  of  iMttawilaiii  OMo.  Mr.  Syiak  is  being 
praaenlad  a  SpM  of  Ufa  AM«d  by  ttw  Oty  of 
Hope  at  a  btnquol  in  Na  honor  on  Thuraday. 
June  25.  1987.  to  Youngakwn,  OK  I  muat 
note  ttwt  ttw  banquet  prooaeda  aai  aatabiah 
ttw  Ch«1m  W.  Syak  nuaaarrh  Faiowahip  tar 
a  acienttst  at  ttw  CMy  of  Hope  Nalionai  Pttot 
Medtatf  Cemer  and  Bectonan  Reaaerch  toatt- 
toto  in  Duarto.  CA. 

Mr.  Syak  ha  lad  an  acttva  and  varied  Me. 
After  wortang  tar  General  FireprooWng.  he  ob- 
tainad  vatuabte  aMperianoe  a  a  (kaHanwn 
«id  inlalnnl  anglnaar  in  ttw  Ondnnai  Dia- 
Wct  Ofttoe  of  ttw  Arniy  Cotpa  of  Engtoaera. 
Hn  burning  daaira  to  obtain  an  educalton  ted 
Nm  to  aHand  botti  ttw  IMvarMy  of  andnnali 
«id  Ohto  State  Uraveraily. 

to  1948.  Mr.  Syak  battevod  he  wa  now 
ready  to  ratom  to  Gkam  tar  ttw  purpoaa  of  in- 
ootpoialing  Syro  SlaaL  Many  tang  and  <ffla« 
yam  of  tam  worti  foiowad.  BU  Na  induaW- 
oua  zad  piid  off  in  amazino  conxirato  auo- 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEITA 

orcauroanA 

nr  THx  Bovsg  or  Rgnaanrarnrgg 

Thunday,  May  28, 1987 

Mr.  PANETTA  Mr.  Spaakar.  I  woiM  ■»  to 
aay  a  few  worda  today  about  Magr.  Brendan 
McGuinnaaa.  ttw  factor  of  San  Cartoa  CMha- 
drri  to  Monteray.  CA.  Monaignor  McGulnnea. 
a  naive  of  katend.  waa  onWned  M  a  Cattwic 
prieat  40  yeaia  ago  in  DiMn.  and  ha  ia  being 
honored  by  our  oommunHy  on  June  5  aMh  a 
uilabiatoiy  dinnar-danoa.  I  hope  to  ba  praant 
to  ioto  in  ttw  faattvittaa. 

Brendan  McGuinnea  waa  bom  in  1923  in 
Lnngtard.  kaland.  Hte  lattwr  wa  a  aohool 
prtocipal.  and  Na  mottwr  wa  a  homamafcar. 
He  graduated  in  1941  kom  St  MaTa  Juntor 
Seminary,  and  in  1947.  alter  8  yaara  of  atody 
at  Al  HaloWa  Samtoary  in  OUbttn.  ha  wa  or- 
dainad  M  a  priaaL 

That  aame  yaar.  Fattier  McGutenaa  canw 
to  ttw  Monteray-Fraano  Dtooaa.  From  1947 
to  1958.  ha  aarvad  a  an  aaociate  paatar  to 
a  auccoaaton  of  pariahea:  St  Franda  pariih  to 
B*etaiwkl.  St  Joaeph'a  pariah  to  Loa  Banog. 
S«yed  Hewt  pariah  in  HoMster.  OU  Mtaaton 
pMiah  in  Sm  Uia  Obispo,  and  St  Mar/a 
pcviah  in  Viaala.  to  1958.  ha  waa  gMn  Na 
first  paatorate.  in  St  Joaaph'a  pariah  to 
AvenA  Frem  1980  to  1909.  he  aenwd  a 
paator  in  St  Roaa  pariah  in  Paao  Rotalag.  to 
1969.  Fattwr  MoGutonaa  waa  appointad 
iwctor  of  San  Carina  Cattwdral  In  Monteray. 
wid  ha  hn  aenwd  in  ttwt  poaMon  awBT  ainoa. 
In  1972.  he  wa  etovatod  to  ttw  rank  of  mon- 


Monaignor  McGutonea  ha  ahwya  baan  an 
acttviat  who  ha  made  a  priority  of  knpreiAig 
chureh  buikflngs  and  grounds  wharavar  ha 
hn  gona  Among  Ns  aucompiahmanta:  oon- 


«  jvAa 


iiimntf«mN.<(  op  rrmarks 


Mas  98.  1987 


May  28, 1987 
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Muoion  ol  ■  ohMrch  and  KMlorf  al  St 
p«Wi  in  PMO  RoWM.  ranOMflon  o(  Sw 

feig  oorakudton  of  8wii  ******  ?*?**• 

8m  Oirtn  Sotaoi  >ii»nn<wiwiili  m  Sm 
OirtM  RnlDiy.  Hilwiwlon  of  tai  C««n 
paMi  Mifeito  •  youit 
ionof8«iCartM< 
Mr.  aipMtar,  Kloraignor  MoOulmww  to  • 


dwrah  and  Ns  ujnwurthf  mM.  Mta  on  •» 
look  lonMid  to  Ms  con- 
far  iMny  yom  to  oonw.  N 
hat  bom  a  prtKlaO*  lor  nw  to  know  Mm  and 
to  bo  iMo  to  Mno  No  aooonvMiRMnto  to  ttw 
■MTMlan  ofitoHoiaoof  ni|)ioooi<oimo  I 
know  my  oolooguos  |oki  mo  ht  i 
NmonNo40y««ohitt 


AFFOINTICKNT  OP  DR.  MARVIN 
Ik  aaU>BBROKR  AS  DIRBCTOR 
OP  THK  UWnTU'l'a  POR  AD- 
VAMCBDSTDDT 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 


taovnor 

Thnndait,  May  2«,  iM7 

Mr.  MOORHEAO.  Mr.  Opiikw.  I 
to  liko  tNo  ofiportunNy  to  announoo  to  my 

colaiqim  bi  «w  U.&  Houao  of  Ropraoanto- 
•mo  iw  iMiuk*iiaiit  of  Or.  Manttn  L  QoW- 
of  ttw  kwMulo  for  Ad- 
I  Stody  ki  Rrkwoton.  NJ.  and  to 
my  grafiuda  to  Nm  for  Vw  . 
ah^  ho  ili|<a>a1  aa  praakfar*  of  ttw  CaHor- 
)  of  Tocfmology  in  Paaadona  during 

giManc*.  Caltoch  hM 


Undar  hto 


Iti 

MuaMoua.  Ma  conkkMHona  to  the 
communily  ramaki  knproaakw  and 
.  to  ttw  oducaMng  of  young  man  and 

M  is  tiiooinktant  among  Amarican  kv 


Undar  to*  cars  and  comral  of  Dr.  GoM- 
bsigsr.  Caltoch  has  mads  ImmooBigBWw  oon- 
MMHtona  to  boit  too  tocal  oommuntty  and  Iha 
UnNad  Stotos  of  Amadca 

Briaiy.  Mr.  Spaafcor.  [^.  QoMbargar  re- 
oai««d  a  B.&  dagrao  to  1943  kom  Camogio 
liisMkito  of  Tochnotogy  and  a  doctorato  to 
phyatos  from  too  Unlvaralty  of  CNcago  ki 
1948.  From  1950-66.  ho  was  aaaiatant  to  the 
mocHli  ptofiaaor  of  phyiica  tor  too  IMvsr- 
aky  of  CNcago.  For  too  naxt  2  yoars.  he 
bacMM  head  of  toe  dapanment  From  1957 
to  1978.  he  dtolngutohed  hknaaN  in  toe  de- 
partoianl  of  physics  at  Prtooeton  University. 
And  to  1978.  he  mowed  wool  to  asoume  toe 
IsaJaiiHi  nl  Crttorh 

On  bohaN  of  toe  raaklento  of  toe  22d  Con- 
grsoatonal  Oatod  and  toe  U.&  Congraaa,  I 
wish  Dr.  GoUbargar  wol  to  hto  new  andaevor 
«id  «w*  hkn  tor  hto  gifto  to  CaHech  and  our 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
INTERNATIONAL  DEBT  CRISIS 

HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

orcALiPoaaiA 

Thmndmv.  May  It.  1$9T 
Mr.  LEVME  of  CaMomto.  Mr. 


May  28,  1987 


May  S8, 1987 


toratoidtoo 


Unaad 


n9f9  In  VM 
to  toe 


We  miat  oonlnue  to  aaaroh  tar  ways  to 
toaoo  dowatoptog  naflona  grow  out  of 
If  thay  aia  to  gtxa  ua  toe  markato  for  ow 
goods  wtHoh  our  piaaant  ftada  kitoalanos  re- 
qukaa.  Purttwr  toana  kom  Amartcan  banka 
have  baan  put  to  aaitoua  quoaioi 
by  toe  raoent  acten  CWCorp  took  to 
down  Ito  Lain  Amarican  loana. 

An  ««Gtoby  Pator  HMm.  alalf  drector  of 
toe  totorAfflsrican  Dialogue.  sMch 
to  toe  Ijoo  Angalaa  Ttoiaa  on  Tuaaday. 
28,  offars  a  paroapfKe  analysto  of  raoent 
evento  and  where  toey  Isawa  ua  to  tanna  of 
dsakng  wNh  toto  awar-praasnt  problem.  I  com- 


mend R  to  my 

[Vtom  Uie  Um  Anceles  Times.  May  36. 1M7] 

BoROii  Lan:  No  Maes  Latdi  IiO*as— Bak^ 

Puui  Wm  HortiBssiT  Ofr  Tasobt.  as  Ci- 

nOoBP  MAsa  CkxAi 

<By  Peter  Hsklm) 

Wben  CItiOorp  deckled  last  week  to  bol- 
ster lU  k>an  kiss  neeiTt  by  U  bUUon.  it  ac- 
knowledaed  thst  lU  Latin  American  loens 
were  not  worth  snywliere  neer  tlieir  face 
value.  In  taklnt  thto  Inlttottre.  CItlCorp  also 
made  deer  that,  for  the  foreseeable  futuir. 
It  was  not  alMNit  to  lend  any  man  money  to 
Latin  Amerkxn  debtor  nattons.  at  leai*  not 

wUUncly. 

The  CItiOarp  action.  wlUch  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  repieated  by  otho-  money  center 
banks,  stcnals  the  end  of  the  debt  atratecy 
of  U.&  Treasury  Secretary  James  A.  Baker 
m.  which  depended  for  lU  success  on  a  re- 
vival of  commercial  bank  lending  to  debtor 
nations 

It  is  not  surprlstnc  that  Balwr  and  so 
many  others  looked  to  commercial  banka  for 
the  capital  needed  to  get  Latin  America  on 
the  road  to  lecovery-  As  notorious  bank 
robber  Willy  Sutton  said  when  asked  why 
be  roM>ed  banks,  "because  that's  where  the 
money  is."  In  the  mid-IOTOs.  when  the  dra- 
matic rtoe  in  world  oil  prtoes  produced  a  sur- 
plus of  dollars  to  be  recycled,  commercial 
banks  became  the  overwhelminaly  largest 
source  of  financing  for  I^tln  American  de- 
velopment—far outpacing  official  aid  flows, 
bilateral  and  multilateral,  and  direct  foreign 
investment. 

In  1981.  the  year  before  the  debt  crista 
broke,  bank  lending  to  Latin  America  rose 
to  $56  bllUon— more  than  10  times  the 
amount  of  official  lending  and  nearly  seven 
times  the  amount  of  foreign  InvesUnenta. 
Just  10  yean  earlier,  these  latter  sources 
bad  provided  more  than  70%  of  ttie  reckMa's 
external  funding. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  debt  crisis,  com- 
mercial bank  lending  to  lAtin  America  es- 
sentially dried  up.  On  average,  only  $3.2  bil- 
lion per  year  became  available  in  the  three- 
year  pertod  from  1983  to  1985.  The  Baker 
Plan,  announced  In  1985.  was  Intended  to  re- 
verse the  downward  trend  and  mottilisr 
greater  bank  lending— about  $10  billion  over 
the     following     three     years.     Even     this 


amount,  which  most  observers  thought 
grossly  Inadequate  to  the  region's  financial 
needs,  was  not  fovtbooaiing.  In  1986  Latin 
American  coontrlos  actually  pakl  back  more 
In  principal  than  they  received  in  new  loans. 
New  bank  Isndtaic  was  available  only  in 
smoonts  ss  part  of  broader  financing 
elgnnil  to  assist  countries  meet 
I  to  interest  payments. 
The  prevaHlnc  assirniptinn  among  policy 
omdols  to  WMhbMtoo  had  been  that  vol- 
untary bank  Imdtog.  alltett  at  somewhat  re- 
dneed  levelB.  would  resume  to  Latin  America 
once  tlie  hnmertlstr  eristo  had  passed.  They 
knew  that  the  banks  still  had  at  stake  the 
far  larger  "»«■"«*»  they  had  lent  previously. 
The  banks.  It  was  presumed,  would  make 
the  addtUonal  capital  available  so  countries 
could  Invest  for  the  future  growth  that 
would  allow  them  to  repay  both  old  and  new 


Moreover,  many  of  the  countries,  particu- 
larly the  large  ones,  were  expected  to  regain 
their  credit  worthiness  by  paying  Interest 
on  time  despite  economic  difficulties. 

Thln^  turned  out  differently.  The  banks 
did  not— and  will  not— lend  money  willingly 
to  Latin  America.  Here's  why: 

Banks,  as  a  rule,  shun  risk.  Their  profit 
margins  are  small,  and  they  lend  only  when 
they  are  virtually  certain  that  they  will  be 
paid  back.  The  market  In  recession-battered 
Latin  America  la  more  appropriate  (or  ven- 
ture capitalists  willing  to  take  risks  for 
greater  gains. 

V&.  banks  now  consider  domestic  invest- 
ments to  l>e  Iwth  more  secure  and  more 
profitable  than  international  loans.  This  Is  a 
tough  combination  to  beat.  Banks  do  not 
have  the  expertise  to  Identify  "good"  Invest- 
ments in  Latin  America,  and  they  are  fur- 
ther dissuaded  by  the  pessimistic  projec- 
tions of  many  corporate  strategists. 

Interstate— not  International- tianking  is 
the  star  to  which  \J&.  banks  now  want  to 
hitch  their  wagons.  Stock  swaps  to  acquire 
smaller  banking  Institutions  are  the  pre- 
ferred sray  for  large  money-center  banks  to 
exiMnd  Into  new  markets.  Investor  concern 
over  weak  Latin  American  loans  have  kept 
the  prices  of  money-center  bank  stocks 
low— and  this  makes  acquisitions  more  ex- 
pensive. The  more  Latin  American  loans 
they  have  on  their  books,  the  more  costly 
and  difficult  It  is  for  banks  vigorously  to 
move  into  Interstate  operations. 

VS.  banka  also  want  to  enter  the  lucrative 
Investment  banking  trade.  Congress  Is  con- 
cerned about  the  risks  they  may  create  for 
depositors,  and  has  so  far  balked  at  approv- 
ing the  necessary  leglslaition.  Reducing 
Latin  American  expoeure  may  bolster  con- 
gressional confidence  In  the  banks'  financial 
Integrity. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  commercial  banks 
are  set  sgainst  any  new  lending  to  latin 
America.  They  want,  aa  quickly  as  possible, 
to  reduce  their  exposure  In  the  region.  The 
banks  srUl  be  ready  to  lend  again  only  when 
Latin  America  has  recovered  economically— 
when  It  enjoys  sustained  growth  and  a 
healthy  buaineaa  climate.  They  will  not  vol- 
unteer any  of  their  funds  to  spur  that  recov- 
ery. 

Where  does  this  leave  Latin  America?  No 
better  or  worse  than  It  was  before  the  CItl- 
Corp decision.  That  action,  more  than  any- 
ttiing  else,  attested  to  the  depth  of  the  re- 
gion's economic  and  financial  problems— 
and  the  enormous  obstacles  to  recovery.  It 
did  not  ctiange  the  aituatlon  In  any  aia^iifi- 
cant  way. 

Rebuilding  the  Latin  American  economies 
requires  public  resources  and  political  lead- 


ership—most of  all  from  the  United  SUtes, 
but  also  from  governments  In  Japan  and 
Western  Europe  as  well  as  in  Latin  America. 
If  there  is  one  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
Citicorp  action.  It  Is  that  there  are  no  pri- 
vate solutions  to  the  debt  crisis. 


THE  8UBURBAN-ETTES 

HON.  CHESTER  G.  ATKINS 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
Df  THB  HOUSE  OP  BXrRCSXHTATIVSS 

Thur^tay.  May  2S.  1987 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  Bko  to 
take  thto  opportunity  to  sakjto  a  very  special 
and  talented  group  of  youngsters  from  the 
greater  Lowell,  MA  area— the  Suburhan-ettes. 
For  ttw  past  5  years,  tt>e  members  of  the  Sut>- 
uiban-attea  have  won  pratoe  and  rocognitfen 
tor  thek  baton  twkltog  expertise  at  the  State, 
regtonal,  and  nalkxtal  leveto. 

Later  thto  aummer,  the  Suburban-ettes, 
under  the  dkectnn  of  Maureen  Durtn,  wW  ex- 
hibit Ihev  talents  kx  the  first  tkne  intematkx)- 
aHy  when  they  travoi  to  Denmark  and  the 
Soviet  Unwn  as  part  of  the  PreaWenfs  Coun- 
ci-Soviet  Exchange  Initiative  Program. 

The  team's  first  stop  will  be  Denmark, 
where  for  3  days  they  will  pertorm  at  the  Tivoii 
Qvden  in  Copenhagen.  Foitowing  Vhek  tour  of 
DerwnarK  the  group  will  travei  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  where  they  will  give  performances  in 
Lanto^ad  and  Moscow.  In  addition  to  exhibit- 
ing thek  talents  on  the  stage,  the  group's 
members  wiM  hoW  baton  twkltog  diracs  for 
Soviet  youngsters. 

I  applaud  ttie  accomplishments  of  these  tal- 
ented young  people,  and  wish  them  well  on 
thek  tr^  oversees.  This  country  could  not  be 
better  represented  in  International  twirling  ck- 
des  than  by  these  young  ambassadors  of 
goodwW. 

PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  A.M.E. 
ZION  CHURCH 


HON.  KWEISI  MFUME 

OPMASTLAIID 

ni  TBI  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSKHTATrVIS 

Thursday,  May  28.  1987 

Mr.  MFUME.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  the  bicen- 
tennial year  of  our  Constitution,  it  is  appropri- 
ate that  we,  as  a  nation,  pause  to  honor  the 
jndMduals  and  institutions  which  have  made 
this  Natton  great  It  sixxjld  also  be  noted  that 
while  tfie  underlytog  ttieme  of  the  Constitutkxi 
and  this  Nation  is  unity  and  justwe  for  all,  we 
cannot  deny  that  those  ideate  have  faced 
many  adverse  chaBonges  over  the  years.  In 
fact  many  of  the  more  enlightened  citizens  of 
this  great  Natkw  have  found  it  necessary  to 
come  together  in  various  civic  and  religious 
groups  in  a  united  effort  to  let  freedom  ring. 

Mr.  Speaker,  out  of  that  sense  of  compas- 
sionate commitment  to  positivo  change  was 
bom  the  AWcan  Methodist  Eptocopal  [AM.E.] 
Zton  Church  movement  in  1792.  And  today,  I 
rise  to  recognize  the  oMest  AM.E.  church  in 
my  home  dtotrict  of  Baltknore,  the  Pennsylva- 
nto  Avenue  A.M.E  Zkxi  Church.  Stoce  1841, 
the  Pennsyivanto  Avenue  A.M.E.  Zton  Church 
has  been  vigorously  serving  the  citizens  of 
Baltknore  wito  boto  spkitual  and  social  tove. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Founded  on  May  31,  1841,  as  the  Fkst  Col- 
ored Weaiey  Methodtot  Independent  Society 
of  Baltknore,  PermsylvarHa  Avenue  A.M.E. 
Zkxi  is  the  oWest  A.M.E.  church  in  Baltimore 
and  is  conaklarad  the  Mother  Church  of  the 
three  A.M.E.  churches  in  the  city. 

In  1904  the  society  moved  to  the  comer  of 
Pennsyivanto  Avenue  and  Dolphki  Street  and 
renamed  itaeif  Pennsyivanto  Avenue  African 
Methodtot  Zkm.  The  oW  church  was  torn  down 
and  rebuilt  ki  1976.  There  are  now  over  2,000 
members  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  to  worth  noting  that  the 
AM.E.  Zkxi  movement  of  whfch  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  A.M.E.  Zkxi  to  a  part,  was  started  in 
1792  as  a  protest  against  the  practne  of 
racial  sepwatkMi  ki  worship  endorsed  by  the 
Methodtot  Church  at  that  time.  The  early 
AM.E.  movement  kickided  among  its  ranks 
some  of  this  Natkxi's  moat  brilliant  social  re- 
fomiers  including  Frederick  Douglas,  who  was 
an  ordakied  AM.E.  mkiister  Harriet  Tubman 
and  Soloumer  Truth.  The  movement  has  pros- 
pered and  now  supports  churches  on  every 
contkient  The  A.M.E.  Church  is  a  member  of 
both  the  Worid  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
Natkxial  Council  of  Churches. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  A.M.E.  Zkxi  Church  is 
now  celebrating  Its  Jubilee  Year.  The  year- 
kxig  observance  celebrates  147  years  of  serv- 
ice to  ttie  Baltknore  community  and  the  fact 
that  under  the  dynarrac  leadership  of  its  cur- 
rent Minster.  Dr.  Marshall  H.  Stricktond.  the 
church  has  pakl  off  its  $1.7  miHkxi  mortgage 
in  just  12  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  grassroots  community 
service  provkJed  by  Pennsyivanto  Avenue 
AME  Zkxi  has  been  both  prodigkxjs  and  ef- 
fective. It  njns  a  senkx  citizens  center,  corv 
ducts  programs  for  ttie  sick  and  shut-ki  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  and  generally  sewes 
as  a  place  of  insptratkxi  and  support  for  both 
young  and  okl. 

I  am  extremely  proud  to  live  in  a  city  and 
district  that  has  produced  such  civk;  minded 
institutkjns  as  Pennsylvania  Avenue  AME  Zion 
Church.  Americans  of  all  persuaskxis  can 
learn  much  from  the  example  of  both  ttie  AME 
Zion  movement  and  this  exempiary  church. 


DONALD  GEORGE  LANG,  GRACE 
ZEROER,  AND  GERALDINE 
KESSLER  TO  BE  HONORED 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OPCAUPORiriA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28,  1987 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  CaWomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wnh  to  pay  tribute  to  three  outstanding  citi- 
zens from  my  district  wtio  are  to  t>e  honored 
by  the  Garden  Grove  Chamt)er  of  Commerce 
for  their  contributkxis  to  ttie  chamber  and  to 
the  people  of  Garden  Grove. 

On  June  6,  1987,  at  the  Alteante  Princess 
Hotel  in  Garden  Grove,  DonaM  George  Lang, 
president  Garden  Grove  Chamljer  of  Com- 
merce; Grace  Zerger,  presklent.  Garden 
Grove  Chamber  of  Commerce  Women's  Divi- 
skxi;  and  Gerakiine  Kessier,  preskient  of  the 
GartJen  Grove  Strawtjerry  Assoctotion  will  re- 
ceive well  deserved  alkicades  from  their  peers 
and  city  leaders.  These  indivkJuals  have 
earned  ttie  honors. 
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DonaM  George  Lang  has  served  the  cham- 
ber tkolosaty  through  the  year.  He  authored 
PACE— Frst  preaarvkig  the  free  enterpriaa 
system,  second,  advanokig  the  civw,  cultural 
and  social  weH  bekig  of  the  community,  ttikd, 
craatkig  a  buakiess,  profaaatonal  and  pubic 
awareneaa  regardkig  legiaiative  affaks,  and 
kMrth,  enoouragkig  eoononsc  progreaa  to 
strengthen  and  exparKl  the  potential  of  aH 
buskiess.  PACE  is  the  purpose  of  the  cham- 
ber. Mr.  Lang  has  officially  roproaanted  ttw 
business  community  on  various  steering  com- 
mittees throughout  the  year.  He  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Garden  Grove  Rotary  CUb  and 
has  been  a  member  for  10  years.  In  addHkXi, 
he  n  on  the  board  of  dkeckxs  of  the  Garden 
Grove  Boys  CkJb,  the  Garden  Grove  Straw- 
berry Assoctotion,  as  well  as  bekig  a  founda- 
tkxi  member  of  Rancho  Santiago  CoHega.  Mr. 
Lang  is  a  volunteer  for  the  United  Way  and 
has  also  served  as  a  volunteer  fireman  for 
Orange  County.  Don  and  his  wife,  Joyce,  are 
the  parents  of  two  daughters  and  a  son. 

Grace  Zerger  Is  a  branch  manager  with  the 
Bank  of  America  arxl  has  given  hours  of  tke- 
less  energy  to  the  Garden  Grove  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  both  a  member  as  well  as  serv- 
ing on  the  board  of  direcUxs.  She  has  served 
on  various  United  Way  Committees  and  as  a 
Bank  of  Amerk»  representative  for  ttie  March 
of  Dknes  "Walkathon"  and  Bank  of  America 
Scholarship  Awards.  Her  eariy  years  saw  her 
givkig  vohjnteer  time  to  various  Boy  Scout  and 
Little  League  activities.  Grace  arid  her  hus- 
band, Ray,  have  four  sons. 

Since  1977,  Gerakkne  Kessier  has  contrib- 
uted kivaiuable  time  and  servtee  on  the  board 
of  dkectors  of  the  Garden  Grove  StrawtMrry 
Festival  Associatton  and  the  Garden  Grove 
Giris  Club.  She  has  served  on  ttie  Garden 
Grove  Art  Alliance  Committee  and  has  been  a 
judge  for  the  Disneyland  Community  Sennce 
Awards.  Geraldkie  is  presently  on  ttie  advisory 
board  of  the  Garden  Grove  Symphony.  She  to 
an  alumnus  of  ttie  Gamma  Ptii  Beta  Sorority. 
Gerakiine  is  the  mottier  of  a  son  and  t¥»o 
daughters. 

These  fine  Amerk»ns  represent  ttie  apkit 
and  dedicatkxi  of  the  citizens  of  Garden 
Grove.  They  are  people  involved  in  ttiek  com- 
munity. I  am  proud  to  join  with  my  friends  ki 
Garden  Grove  in  paying  tribute  to  ttiek  efforts. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  HONORS 
WALTER  R.  BROOKS  AND  HIS 
CONTRIBUTION  TO  AMERICAN 
CULTURE 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

ormwTOKK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  28. 1987 
Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here  to 
pay  tribute  to  Walter  R.  Brooks,  an  American 
writer  whose  name  is  less  will  known  ttian  two 
of  hto  contributkxis  to  our  culture.  Ttiese  are 
the  "Freddy  ttie  Pig"  series  of  books  for  ctiii- 
dren  and  Mr.  Ed— teievtokxi's  famous  talking 
horse. 

I  am  partkajlariy  interested  in  accordkig  Mr. 
Brooks  this  recognitkxi  because  hn  last  home 
was  ki  Roxbury,  Detoware  County.  NY,  ki  ttie 
congresskxial  dtotrict  that  I  have  the  honor  to 


May  28.  1987 
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iiprMtnt    Hto  wUow.  Doratiy  Brooka.  •« 
IvMin  Rotaiyan^li  •  populv  and  adtv* 

Slvtt«  m  •«•  iSOrt  and  oorttnutTQ  un« 

In  198S.  mUm  Brooks  «irol»  mora 

bnn  chMwn'o  books,  two  aduN 

,  owar  180  short  slortss,  and  oomrtbtMod 

book  rmlowa  and  adtafW  aandoaa  to  Eaqulra. 

9m  N«»  Yortiar.  and  many  ottisr  msQarinss. 

Hto  wMng  alyfsambodtas  humor  and  a  ds- 

IglNMUl  ai^racl— on  o>  Amaitean  Ms. 

AMhou^   Mr.   Ed  is  probsUy  tw  most 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTS  TO  MAYOR  FRANK 
RODOER8 


May  £8,1987 


PIO  books  srs  Ms  bast  rsmsmbsrsd  Msrsry 
works.  Sat  on  a  lann  naar  a  smaN  town  m  i4>- 
aMs  Now  York.  «w  books  ohrortcal  ttw  ad- 
vanhvaa  of  a  group  of  taidng  animals.  Frsddy 
is  a  particularly  iiulaworthy  char«ar-«  post 


psr  aittor.  mi«taian,  and  akpians  plol  BiA  Na 
vfeMi  «id  human  irtands  and  «w  vMsns 
«wy  oonOal  m*  atto  vMdIy  porftaysd  Mr. 
Brooks'  dspteNon  of  smal  town  Ms  is  at  one* 
botti  ufwrming  and  psrosptKfs. 

Uk*  most  ottiar  atortas  and  lablss  about 
l^iiHj  Milmais.  «w  books  srs  rsaiy  about 
humvi  rwhva.  MMhout  prs«Mi0,  ttwy  ts«:h 
chMrsn  dboul  «w  valuss  of  MsnMHp  snd  «hs 
h^ortanoa  of  doing  what  ia  rtght.  no  matlar 
how  hwd  ttwt  may  bs.  In  sum.  ths  Frsddy  Ihs 
Pig  books  vaadalgNiui  oalabraion  of  Ma 
«id  Amartcan  vakiaa.  it  la  a  plaMurs  to  nots 
thai  ths  AUrsd  A  Knopf  Ca  has  rsprimsd  ssv- 
srri  Frsddy  books.  Hopafuly.  ttw  cMdrsn  of 
today  «id  tomonow  wM  ba  aUo  to  snioy  ths 
wondarM   adwwtoras   of   Frsddy   snd    his 

Ovar  tho  ysars.  thass  books  mads  s  dsap 
liiMS'*'"  on  paopla  throughout  North  Amsr- 
ica.  A  faw  yaar  ago.  savarsi  grownups— re- 
msmbsring  how  much  ths  books  mssnt  to 
thsnv-foundsd  ths  "Frtands  of  FrwJdy"  fan 
ckib.  Ths  group  now  hss  ovsr  130  members 
tram  aii  p«ts  of  too  United  StalM  and 
Canada. 

Lsst  October,  Delaware  County  hosted  the 
ctob's  llrst  convenSorv  People  from  as  far 
sway  as  Ftorida.  Georgia  and  California  were 
keatod  to  the  beautias  of  sutumn  in  the  Csts- 
Mta.  »<ghlghts  of  the  converMton  inckided  a 
tA  by  Mtohael  Cart  the  heed  Itorarian  of  the 
Bevarty  HMa  Pubik:  Ubrary.  who  is  writing  a  bi- 
o(nt*V  of  WaNsr  Brooiis  and  a  visit  to  Doro- 
thy Brooks'  home,  where  dub  membera  hed 
the  chwwe  to  Inspect  Waiter  Brooks'  Nbrary 
end  ttw  typewrMar  on  which  he  composed  his 
books  snd  storiee.  Several  dozen  local  rest- 
dents  thsn  ioinsd  the  chjb  members  at  a  ban- 
quet whk:h  featured  greeings  *rom  Gov.  Msrio 
Cuomo  wtd  State  Senator  Charles  Cook. 

I  «n  piisiad  that  the  Friends  of  Frsddy 
have  raaoived  to  hoM  a  second  convention  In 
DsJawire  County  in  the  fall  of  1969.  The  orga- 
nlalton  is  also  msMng  pisns  to  establish  a 
memoriiri  to  Mr.  Brooks  m  Roxbury— fitting 
lecognkton  for  a  writer  whoee  work  captures 
ttie  special  essence  of  human  vakies  and 
smtf  town  Me  m  Amsrtoa.  Esch  year,  more 
vtsMon  come  to  Detawara  County  and  leem 
what  a  beautiful  and  special  piece  it  is.  In  con- 
ckjatoa  lot  me  sskito  Wslter  Brooks  once 
sgain  «id  assure  si  of  his  admirere  that  Deta- 
wvs  County  w«  bs  glad  to  wskxxna  thsm  lor 
many  yssrs  to  corns. 


HON.  ROBERT  a  TORRKELU 


'ATXTBS 


ormw 
nr  THB  HousB  or 

Thunday.  May  2t.  1997 

Mr.  TORRICEUJ.  Mr.  Opsaksr.  It  is  wHh 
grsat  pisaaws  and  raapact  thai  I  wouU  like  to 
ci«  to  the  attonlton  of  my  oolaaguaa  the 
mayor  of  Harrison.  I4J.  Frsnk  Rodgsrs.  who 
hss  served  the  tongest  oonseouttve  mayoral 
tsrm  of  ofHos  In  ths  history  of  ths  UnNsd 
Statos.  As  of  May  29.  1967.  Frank  w«  have 
oompMsd  40  yssrs.  4  months  snd  29  days  ss 
wi  sffactlva  and  dadtealad  mayor  of  Hanlaon. 

Frank  Rodgare  haa  spent  many  yaara  aerv- 
Ing  the  State  of  Now  Jaraay.  He  has  baan  a 
State  senslor.  s  county  dsrtc  m  Hudson 
County  ss  wsH  ss  s  ctmk  to  ths  Board  of 
Freshoktere  m  Hudson  County.  Frank  haa  atao 
bean  invokrad  wNh  the  highway  auttMXIty.  and 
was  seorstsry  to  ths  Racing  Commission.  His 
acttons  tor  his  community  have  touched  many 
sn>e<  li  of  pubic  Me. 

Frank's  activism  on  bshalf  of  othsre  has 
chMactsrttad  Na  enlra  adult  Ma.  This  ssnss 
of  oommUmanl  is  s  oonHnusMon  of  hia  own  fa- 
Ihsr's  pubic  ser^toe  as  chisf  of  poioe  in  Hani- 
son  for  30  years.  Aknost  80  yssrs  of  oom- 
binsd  service  from  Frsnk  snd  his  fsther.  Mi- 
chael dssan»ea  Ihe  higheet  honor.  I  wouM  lite 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  Frank  Rodgers— 
msy  he  continue  serving  ss  mayor  for  many 
yean  to  come. 


aiow  me  to  lai  you  about  a  kuly 
unk|ua  traa  planling  program  Initiated  in  my 
own  NMh  Distrtct  of  the  great  State  of  North 
Carolna. 

During  sw  wss^ssnneo  snon  lo  rssiora  me 
Statue  of  Uberty  In  Unw  for  its  centenniel 
oetetiratton.  seversi  msntoer  firms  of  the  Ns- 
ttonsl  ArtMTist  Astociatiof'  vokjntearad  thak 
servioea  to  prune  and  provide  other  idnds  of 
care  to  toe  various  Iress  ttwl  graoe  Uberty 
Island.  Thaaa  aanw  vokinteara  alao  donated 
their  Hme  to  performirtg  the  same  services  tor 


FUTURE  NEED  FOR  TREES 


HON.  J.  ALEX  MeMULAN 

OP  HOKTH  CAKOUIIA 
□I  THE  HOUSS  or  RKTRSSBrTATIVKS 

Thunday.  May  29.  1997 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  of  North  Csroins.  Mr. 
Speeker,  Ireee  era  such  an  Important  part  of 
our  Ives  and  yet  we  rarely  ponder  the  variety 
of  pleasures  thst  they  have  afforded  us. 

We  have  a  resporwibiiity  not  only  to  protect 
the  legacy  of  trees  ttiat  we  have  inherited,  but 
to  plant  snd  nurture  the  shade  and  ornamen- 
tal trees  ttiat  wiH  bring  pleasure  and  berwfits 
to  future  generations.  I  can  not  imagine  what 
our  beautiful  landscape  will  be  like  shouM  we 
fsH  in  our  responsibility. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  utter  devastatkxi  of 
vast  areas  of  land  that  is  takirig  place  in  re- 
gions such  as  the  Amazon  River  basin.  While  I 
do  not  suggest  that  such  a  thing  could 
hi«)pen  in  the  United  States,  I  wish  to  point 
out  thst  tomorrow's  forests  must  be  planned 
for,  planted.  ar>d  nurtured  by  us  now. 

It  is  indeed  reassuring  to  know  that  there 
ve  individuals  and  organizations,  in  both  the 
putilic  artd  private  sectors,  actively  addressir>g 
this  future  need  for  trees.  We  shouM  all  be 
aware  of  tt>e  wortc  of  groups  such  as  the  Na- 
\ionai  Artoorist  Association  that  devote  their  re- 
sources and  energies  to  tree  planting  artd 
care.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  Natiofv 
al  Pwk  Sen^toe  shouM  also  be  noted  as  pubic 
ssrvants  providtog  for  snd  promoting  the 
future  of  trees  in  our  Natioa 


Orw  of  tos  msmbsr  Nrms  that  donated  ssrv- 
ioee  was  the  FX  BsrHelt  Tree  Expert  Co.  of 
Stamford.  CT.  WtiHe  making  a  personsi  lr>- 
apectkxi  of  tlw  ongoing  work.  Robert  A  Bart- 
lett  >ir.,  presidsnl  of  ths  BsrHett  Tree  Experts, 
happarwd  to  pick  up  a  handful  of  London 
plaria  tree  seed  heads  scattered  besMe  the 
status.  He  dto  the  swne  thing  later  that  day 
on  Ella  Isisnd.  plsdng  Ihsse  sssds  in  a  dtffsr- 
snl  coat  pocket 

Upon  rstuming  home,  Mr.  Bartlen  took  his 
ssed  heads  to  the  Bsrtlett  Tree  Reeeerch 
Laboratoriee  near  Chartotte,  NC,  and  request- 
ed that  Ihey  be  planted  in  their  nursery.  He 
dU  not  rssfzs.  howavar,  thst  sach  seed  head 
sclusNy  contained  saversi  hundred  individusi 
seeds.  On  Ne  next  visit  to  ttw  nursery,  kilr. 
Bsrtlett  wss  ssked  by  one  of  the  hortwultura- 
Hsts  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  6,000 
London  plane  seedfc^ga  growing  in  a  sterile 
pianMng  medkjm  at  the  laboratory.  His  fattier. 
R.A.  Bartlett  cfieinnan  of  tt>e  boerd  of  the 
Barttett  Co..  suggeeted  ttwt  these  seedlings 
wouW  mekekleol  memorial  trees  honoring  the 
Stetue  of  Uberty  and  EMs  Island. 

Because  ttw  seed  heads  and  resulting  tree 
seodMiga  wera  technk:ally  Federal  Govern- 
ment property,  Mr.  RA  Bartiett  came  to 
Washington  to  secure  permisaton  from  the 
Nstk)r>sl  Pari(  Service  to  donate  the  seedlings 
to  appropriate  recipients.  He  was  accompa- 
nied by  one  of  the  directors  of  Vne  Bartiett 
Co..  Robert  N.  Hoekins.  «vtK)  was  tamiltar  with 
Washington  tfvough  his  marry  years  as  assist- 
ant vice  president  forestry  arxj  special 
projects,  for  the  Seaboard  System  Railroad. 

Messrs.  Bartiett  and  Hoskins  made  a  brief 
presentation  to  Denis  P.  Galvin,  Deputy  Direc- 
tor. National  Park  Service,  wtto  granted  per- 
mission to  distribute  ttie  seedhigs. 

Messrs.  Barttett  and  Hoekins  next  described 
their  tree  donatton  program  to  James  B. 
Grant  executive  secretary,  Natkxtal  Associa- 
Inn  of  Stete  Departments  of  Agriculture,  who 
contacted  ttie  commissioners  of  agriculture  of 
all  50  States  and  Itie  territories  to  advise  them 
ttiat  memorial  trees  were  available.  To  dete, 
seedlings  have  been  ordered  by  offictals  of  38 
States  and  the  territory  of  American  Samoa. 
Shortly,  memorial  trees  wiH  be  donated  to  the 
remaining  12  States.  Though  too  numerous  to 
mention,  organizations  such  as  pubic  schools, 
Itoraries,  and  museums  have  also  received 
these  Liberty  Centennial  Memorial  Trees. 

It  is  very  important  that  ttie  peopto  of 
France,  the  original  donora  of  ttie  Statue  of 
Liberty,  be  remembered  for  their  generosity 
and  friendstiip.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  send  50  of  ttiese  trees,  one  to  signify 
eech  Stete  in  ttie  Union,  to  France  for  cere- 
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morM  planing  on  July  4, 1987,  at  appropriate 

Wa  MS  daaply  indebted  to  Ralph  Ichter  and 
PhMIpe  Cwdwsc  bolh  from  ths  Agriculture 
Atlacha's  Ofltoe  in  the  Embassy  of  France 
here  In  Wsshington,  for  their  advtoe.  assist- 
WKa.  snd  oooperstton  in  msking  snd  ooordi- 
naling  thoss  srrangsmente  In  both  nsttons. 

I  alao  wiah  to  rscognize  the  vakiabto  advtee, 
guklwice.  snd  sssistanoe  provktod  to  this  pro- 
gram by  two  dMnguished  gentlemen  from  W- 
ginis  who  sre  now  rslirad  from  active  Govern- 
ment  ssn^tos.  MMon  Brysn  of  Arington  sanwd 
for  s  great  numbsr  of  yesra  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  AgrfeuNura  ss  s  Ksison  officer.  Ira 
Whitock  of  Alaxandrte  worited  for  the  Naltonal 
Pwk  Servtoe  for  many  yeare  in  their  Office  of 
CongressionsI  Uirison.  Mr.  Whiltock.  stong 
with  Robsrt  Bwllett  expect  to  tska  part  in  the 
tree  plwiing  ceremonies  m  Parts  on  July  4th. 

As  I  sM  s«1isr  in  my  remsrtis.  this  is  a  tnjiy 
unk^  «id  innovative  tree  planling  project  I 
take  great  pride  that  this  program,  originaled 
m  my  home  dWrtct  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Bwtlett  Tree  Rasesrch  Laboratories  and  Ex- 
perimental Grounds,  and  all  its  benefits  wiN  be 
enjoyed  tni  reaized  over  so  wide  a  portton  of 
the  wortd  tor  decades,  pertiaps  even  a  centu- 
ry to  conte. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  am  sure  that  Jaffrsy's  dedtoated  and  suc- 
cessful servtee  ss  chsmbsr  presktent  wM  be 
missed  by  his  faltow  chamber  members,  as 
wen  ss  by  ttie  community  at  large. 

My  wife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  oommendtog  and 
congratulating  Dr.  Jeffrey  Haygood  for  his  ex- 
cellent and  dedtoated  servtoe  as  presktent  of 
ttie  Greater  Lakewood  Chamber  of  Coin- 
merce.  We  wish  him  and  his  wito,  Sandi.  and 
their  twin  sons  Kyto  snd  Kurtis.  continued  suc- 
cees  snd  happtoees  m  the  yeera  shead. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
DR.  JEFFREY  K.  HAYGOOD  ON 
BEING  HONORED  FOR  SERV- 
ING AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
GREATER  LAKEWOOD  CHAM- 
BER OF  COBOCERCE 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

opcAuroKmA 

m  TBI  HOUSE  or  RSrRSSDITATITBS 

Thunday.  May  29. 1997 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Jeffrey  Haygood  for  his 
exemplary  service  and  commitment  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Greater  Lakewood  Chamber  of 
Commerce  during  the  past  year. 

Dr.  Haygood  was  bom  in  Beltflower,  CA,  on 
May  25,  1956.  He  went  on  to  attend  Esttier 
Lindstrom  Elementary  School.  Roosevelt 
Junfor  High,  snd  Mayfsir  High  School.  At  May- 
fair  High,  Jeffrey  was  Associated  Student 
Body  president  Key  Club  president  a 
member  of  the  mayor's  roundtable,  and  par- 
ticipated in  football,  basketball,  baseball,  and 
track. 

Following  his  high  sctiool  success.  Dr.  Hay- 
good went  on  to  attend  Whittier  College  and 
Long  Beech  State  for  2V4  yeers  before  enter- 
ing Pasadena  College  of  Chiropractws  in  1977 
wliere  he  earned  his  doctor  of  chiropractK 
degree  3  years  later. 

Since  July  1981.  Dr.  Haygood  has  had  his 
own  chiropractic  business  in  Lai^ewood  where 
he  now  resides  with  his  family.  In  the  6  years 
since  t)eginning  his  business.  Jeffrey  has 
earned  ttie  respect  and  gratitude  of  countless 
(Mtients.  He  has  also  won  the  praise  of  his 
entire  community  by  serving  as  Kiwanis  presi- 
(jent— 1984-85---partictpating  as  a  member  of 
toe  Greater  Lakewood  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Board  of  Directors— 1982-84— and  by  serving 
as  president  of  the  Greater  Lakewood  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  during  the  past  year. 


RESTORATION  OF  FISHERY  RE- 
SOURCES IN  CALIFORNIA'S 
RUSSIAN  RTVER  BASIN 

HON.  DOUGLAS  H.  BOSCO 

orcALxrouriA 
Of  TBI  HOUSE  or  REPBXSSHTATIVBS 

Thunday,  May  29, 1997 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legisistton  aimed  at  ultimatety  leading 
to  ttie  restoration  of  the  fishery  resources  in 
Caiifomia's  Russian  River  Basin.  While  many 
factore  have  contrtouted  to  the  destructton  of 
the  Russian  River's  once  internationally 
known  fishery,  I  am  confident  that  careful 
planning  and  a  significant  commitment  t>y 
Federal,  State,  and  k>cal  officials  can  help 
bring  back  the  basin's  depleted  salmon  and 
steelhead  mns. 

The  Russian  River  and  its  tributaries  once 
provided  more  than  682  miles  of  salmon  and 
steelhead  habitet  As  recently  as  the  earty 
1970's.  annual  steelhead  runs  were  estimated 
at  65.000,  making  the  Russian  River  basin  the 
third  most  important  steelhead  producer  in  the 
State.  The  mer  also  once  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  economnally  important  off- 
shore sport  and  commerciai  salmon  fisheries 
as  ««ll. 

Unfortunately,  like  ottier  rivers  along  Califor- 
nia's north  coast  the  Russian  River  has  expe- 
rienced a  serious  degradatkxi  of  fishery  re- 
sources. Only  a  small  coho  and  Chinook 
salmon  populatton  remain  today,  and  ttie 
steelhead  fistiery  remains  conskJeraWy  betow 
historic  levels. 

Biotogists  attribute  this  decline  to  reduced 
water  quality  and  loss  of  habitat  resulting  from 
a  numtjer  of  factors,  including  water  diver- 
sions, sewage  disposal,  rural  and  urban  devel- 
opment floods,  and  road  and  dam  construc- 
tton  alone. 

While  Government  and  private  offictals  at  all 
levels  recognize  the  serious  environmental 
and  economk:  consequences  of  this  fistieries 
toss,  there  has  yet  to  be  a  coordinated,  com- 
prehensive approach  to  resolving  the  problem. 
This  is  in  part  due  to  the  multiple-use  nature 
of  ttie  river  and  ttie  indinatkxi  of  most  all  river 
users  to  view  their  actions  in  isolatton  with 
little  regard  for  fisheries  mitigation.  Fishery 
restoration  efforts  have  also  been  hampered 
by  a  severe  lack  of  basic  informatkxi  on  the 
fishery  populations.  White  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  corxJucted  some  preliminary  stud- 
ies, no  recent  comprehensive  studies  have 
been  conducted  upon  whch  future  poicy  de- 
cisions can  be  made. 

This  legislation  is  aimed  at  helping  address 
ttiese  problems  by  authorizing  two  important 
steps.  First  it  wouW  direct  the  U.S.  Rsh  and 
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WiUife  Sennce  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corpa  of 
Engineers  to  conduct  a  jotot  2-yeer,  $3  miMon 
study  of  the  fishery  resources  snd  fishsry 
hsbitatsof  ths  basin.  This  skidy  is  to  inckids 

an  analysis  of  how  current  and  planned  land 
and  water  use  practices  affect  the  fishsrtes. 
ttie  current  status  and  trerxte  of  fishery  re- 
sources, and  an  evakiatton  of  ttie  adequacy  of 
informatkxi  that  is  currsnUy  avsiabto.  It  also  is 
to  dtecuss  the  respective  roles  of  Federal, 
State  and  tocal  government  authorities  that 
pertain  to  fishery  conssrvstton  snd  rsstoralion. 
Second,  this  bill  directs  the  two  sgoncias  to 
devetop  a  list  of  short-term  and  tong-term  rec- 
ommended acttons  for  restoring  snd  conserv- 
ing fishery  resources  and  habitats.  Both  the 
study  and  list  of  recommended  acttons  are  to 
be  submitted  to  Congrees  before  October  1. 
1989.  Based  on  this  informatkxi,  it  is  my  intent 
to  ultimately  deveksp  legislation  auttiorizing  a 
comprehensive  fishery  restoration  plan  eimiar 
to  what  has  been  successfuHy  achieved  for 
ttie  Klamath  and  Trinity  River  systems. 

My  intent  in  introducing  this  legislatton  is  to 
provide  a  more  sound  base  of  informatton. 
help  foster  a  more  integrated  approach  to  res- 
toretxxi  efforts  t>y  poKcymakera  at  all  levels, 
and  to  increase  recognitkxi  of  ttie  iinportance 
of  Russian  River  fistiery  entiancement  in 
agency  decistonmaking.  This  is.  however,  but 
the  first  of  many  steps  needed  to  revitalize  the 
river  and  its  resources.  Among  ottier  tilings,  s 
kxig-tenn  sokitton  to  Sonoma  County's 
wastevrater  problem  must  be  found  if  wster 
quality  is  to  be  adequately  improved,  and  Fed- 
eral funds  are  desperately  needed  this  year 
for  mitigatkxi  of  fish  tosses  ttiat  resulted  from 
constnjctton  of  Coyote  Valley  Dam  in  1959. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  stand  now  at  a  critnal 
point  for  the  future  of  the  Russian  River  and 
its  fisheries.  If  we  are  to  avokl  looking  back 
years  from  now  and  regretting  missed  oppor- 
tonities,  I  wouk)  hope  ttiat  my  coieagues 
agree  that  immediate  actton  on  this  measure 
is  needed.  Fishery  restoration  programs  in 
CaNfomia  and  elseMftiere  have  proven  to  be  a 
highly  cost-effective  and  productive  use  of 
Federal  and  State  funds.  I  am  confident  ttiat 
ttie  deliberate  and  constructive  approach  we 
are  taking  here  will  prove  to  be  simiarly  suc- 
cessful. 


JOYCE  MANN  MARKS  35  YEARS 
OP  TEACHING 


HON.  HARRIS  W.  FAWELL 

or  nxiMois 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEirrATrVBS 

TTiursday,  May  29.  1997 

Mr.  FAWELL  Mr.  Speaker,  second  only  to 
ttie  parents  and  ttie  home  in  ttieir  crucial  influ- 
ence in  shaping  the  lives  of  the  Natkxi's  small 
chiklren.  are  our  schools  and.  particulariy,  the 
indivkjual  teactiers  in  wtiose  care  they  are  en- 
trusted during  a  large  part  of  each  school  day. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  take  a  very  special 
pride  and  satisfaction  in  asking  my  coHeegues 
to  join  the  people  of  NapervWe,  IL,  as  they 
honor  kjndergarten  teacher  Joyce  Mann,  wtio 
will  retire  this  spring  after  almost  35  years  of 
service. 

From  the  very  first  shortly  after  receiving 
her  teacher's  certificate,  Joyce  Mann's  com- 
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hM  bMn  to  iw  youngMl  ohMran.  m 
«  «w  graaiMt 

potonM.  8h» 


Wl^  ol  MMtaB  •  UmlwgKton  praran  In 
W»it*igton  Qrwto  Sehool  In  \MmI  Chioago 
«h««  i»w  ranMfewd  for  5%  yMra.  Lator.  Kw 
IMT  OHM  pTMOhool  for  dWflMw  M- 


AMw  mumino  to 
in 


tchooto  tor  4 
In"  at  Bmwood 

School  wiMro  rtw  tMN  twr  youngi«««  (or 
«w  nwl  27  yMit.  Omt  Mi  moro  Vton  •  quv- 
tor  o(  a  oonkiy.  ilw  tomwd  atong  «Mh  «w 


inotnidlon  and  Ml- 


TIN  (Ml  mowing  ol  Mm.  Mmn'o 

•vougf)  tiiMirtlir  In  har  oommonl  on 


My  rf  "r  tdi  bm  (bat  I'm  gotnc  to  tore 
ay  goMn  yoan.  but  I  fad  nre  bad  my 
golilan  yaaia  t»iitilna  U  you  lore  children, 
aa  I  do.  ttxilihw  to  a  wonderful  oareer. 

Mr.  Qpoakar.  Ma  aaya  a  graal  daol:  partvpa 
iaavaRaL  Prafaaatanal  oradonMato  ara  kn- 


biyortMit  bm  twy  loaa  ttialr  vltolly  N  thay  ara 
not  wowan  togalwr  wNh  garwina  aftocHon  tor 
toa  cNUran  who  ara  baing  tou|^  Joyoa 
MM)  tor  mora  tion  ttvaa  docadaa,  haa  rao- 
ogntaad  «w  bnportonoa  of  bringing  to  har  cM- 
dran.  not  only  •»  baglnnlngB  of  tormal  a«toea- 
iton,  but  atoo  ttw  many  maanlngtol  auooaaa 
awpailanoaa  wtUcfi  tM  uNmataly  produca 
malura,  raaporalito  and  produdtvo  acuta. 


SDFPORT  AMTISMOKINO  AD6 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

ormwToaK 

nr  THB  Hovsi  or  BsntaasifTATivaa 

Thunday.  May  28. 1987 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Spoafcar.  I  want  to  bring 
to  ttw  atlwition  o(  my  coiaaguaa  an  axcaHent 
Now  York  Timea  Op-Ed  piaca  writtan  t>y  Rap- 
leaairtallKW  Anthony  Beilen80n  that  caHs  tor 
tha  rainatatamant  of  antiamoking  ads  on  tele- 
vWoa  Hto  articto  appaarad  in  the  May  20. 
1987,  adMon  of  tha  Now  Yorti  Tunes  and  was 
foRowwl  on  May  23.  1987.  by  a  supporting 
Now  York  Timaa  adMorial. 

Rapraaantoiva  Beilenson  corractiy  points 
out  tha  anormoua  auccaaa  thoae  puttie  aarv- 
ica  wmounoamanto  achtawad  batwaen  1967 
W)d  1970  in  aducaing  tha  public  about  smok- 
ing dwigars.  Unfortunataty.  whan  Congraas 
banned  dgaraOa  ada  on  radto  and  TV  in 
1971,  tha  anlismoMng  ada  ware  also  dropped. 

Repreaentative  Beilenson  dedaras  that 
'It's  time  to  bring  thoae  ads  back."  and  t 
oouktot  agree  more.  He  haa  introduced  a  ras- 
olulton  (HJ.  Res.  271)  that  «vouW  urge  the 
Madon'i  broadcaators  to  raaume  antiamoking 
pubic  sanfk:e  wmouncements.  I  urge  my  cot- 
laaguaa  to  )oin  with  me  aa  coaponaors. 

I  have  tong  wguad  the  need  for  this  Nation 
to  do  an  it  can  to  rid  our  citizens  of  the  seri- 
ous health  threat  cigarette  smoke  presents. 
Towwd  that  and,  I  have  introduced  two  biHs: 
H.R.  1008.  tha  Non-Smokars'  Health  Protec- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ton  Act.  wWoh  bana  amoMng  In  al  Fodaral 
buMnga  aMoapt  tor  daalgnalad  amoMng 
mat.  «id  KR.  432.  tha  AMna  Ani-SmoMng 
Act  which  bona  amoWng  on  al  domoaic  alr- 
Ina  m^m.  nipimnto»ri  BwiffwaoN'a  b« 
provtdaa  tha  aduoaltonal  aspad  ao  onidal  to 
our  n»«moking oftortK  300,000 doaJtaayaar 
amoMng  la  arMMigh  raaaon  lor 


May  t8,  1987 


May  i8,  1987 


I  i^ptaud  toe  laadarshlp  dainunalralad  by 
Rapraaanlaliwa  Bca^NaoN  on  iNa  vltol  haaMi 
loiuo.  Hto  otf  to  oducato  tho  puUto  through 
UHitolon  on  fta  vary  real  dangara  of  dgaratto 
our  alrong  support.  Through 


ottwra  ■»  him.  our  batlto  to  rtd  INa  Nation  of 
thto  parttouior  haaMh  thraol  wM  auraly  auc- 
oaad.  aoonar  or  lotor.  The  quaaten  ia.  how 
many  thouaanda  mora  muat  dto  before  we 
achiava  auoh  a  goal? 

Tha  totrt  of  Rapraaantativa  Behenson's  ar- 
tteto  and  tha  supporting  adHorial  toiow: 
[Trom  tlM  New  York  Times.  May  M,  1M71 
Baora  Back  TVs  AimsiioKiiro  Ads 
(By  Anthony  C.  Beilenson) 

WAsmaoiOR.— Wbo  could  forcet  those 
public  aanrtoe  announcements  on  televtsion 
between  IMT  and  1970  that  dramatiaed  the 
health  liaaardi  of  anoklnc? 

I  was  one  of  millions  of  parents  wtio  gave 
up  the  bablt  durlnc  those  years,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  persistent  pesterinc  from  my 
children  wIm>  were  persuaded  by  the  lines, 
"like  father,  like  son"  and  "the  itext  time 
your  wife  wanU  a  cigarette,  give  her  a  kiss 
instead." 

Those  ads  were  enormously  successful  in 
educating  the  public  about  smoking  dan- 
gers. They  deterred  a  great  many  young 
people  from  taking  up  the  habit,  and  also 
caused  a  lot  of  older  people  to  quit. 

But  when  Congress  banned  cigarette  ads 
on  radio  and  TV  in  1071.  the  antiamoking 
sds  were  also  dropped.  It's  time  to  tiring 
them  back. 

Congreas  Is  deliating  proposals  that  would 
ban  cigarette  advertising  in  the  print  medU 
and  prohll>it  toliaoco  companies  from  de- 
ducting advertising  costs  from  their  taxable 
income— remedies  that  pose  difficult  consti- 
tutional question*  and  may  not  prove  very 
effective. 

Some  two  dooen  of  us  in  Congress,  howev- 
er, have  sponsored  a  resolution  that  would 
urge  the  nation's  broadcasters  to  resume  an- 
tismoking  public  service  announcements, 
which  have  proven  results. 

Cigarette  smoking  kills  more  than  300.000 
Americans  every  year.  That's  more  than  the 
numtier  of  deaths  caused  by  heroin,  cocaine, 
alcohol.  AIDS,  fires,  homicide,  suicide,  and 
automobile  accidents  combined.  Smoking  is 
responsible  for  30  percent  of  all  coronary 
heart  disease.  80  to  BO  percent  of  all  chronic 
lung  disease  and  30  percent  of  all  cancer 
deaths. 

In  1967.  the  FVjderal  Communlcatlona 
Commission  ordered  radio  and  TV  stations 
to  provide  free  air  time  for  public  service  an- 
nouncements depicting  the  headth  hazards 
of  smolLlng.  ThU  P.C.C.  order,  which  sought 
to  counter  cigarette  ads.  was  based  on  the 
"fairness  doctrine,"  which  requires  broad- 
casters to  give  air  time  for  opposing  poinU 
of  view. 

Curiously.  Congress'  t>an  on  cigarette  ad- 
vertisements In  107 1  was  engineered  by  the 
toliaoco  companies.  It  was  a  smart  move  on 
the  industry's  part,  though,  because  the 
P.C.C.'s  counter-advertising  requirements 
had  resulted  in  a  drop  In  cigarette  sales. 


Onoe  the  lian  took  effeet  and  broadcasters 
were  no  longer  required  to  carry  antlaraok- 
ing  ads,  cigarette  consumption  sgaln  started 

«»Uml>lt»f 

Surreys  in  recent  years  show  that,  al- 
tbougfa  a  decJtnlfig  percentage  of  Americans 
smoke  and  ooneem  about  healthy  living 
haMts  Is  increasing,  many  Americans 
remain  aatnnlahtntlr  ignorant  of  the  health 
rteiu  a<  smoking. 

The  moat  aertous  problem  is  ignorance 
among  teenaaais  of  smoking  haaarda— a  dis- 
turbing trend  given  tliat  90  percent  of  all 
smokers  begin  in  their  teena.  and  those  who 
take  up  the  habit  at  that  age  are  much 
more  likely  to  lie  heavy  smolters  as  adults 
and  leas  likely  to  quit. 

Although  broadcasters  no  longer  have  to 
provide  time  for  antiamoking  ads  to  comply 
with  the  falmeas  doctitoe,  they  are  required 
by  law,  as  users  of  scarce  public  airwaves,  to 
"serve  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  com- 
munity." They  once  played  an  extremely 
important  role  in  educating  the  public 
alMMit  the  known  and  avoidable  dangers  of 
cigarette  smoking— the  nation's  leading  pre- 
ventable cause  of  death.  They  should  again 
devote  a  siaable  portion  of  their  public  serv- 
ice air  time  to  antlsmoldng  ads. 

Bringing  back  thoae  ads  would  be  a 
simple,  effective  and  virtually  cost-free  way 
to  discourage  smoking  and  to  help  insure 
that  ignorance  does  not  continue  to  play  so 
great  a  role  in  the  epidemic  of  death  and 
disease  cauaed  by  cigarette  smelting. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  3S.  1987] 
"Do  Too  Smokx,  Daddt?" 

Representative  Anthony  Beilenson  of 
California  quit  smoking,  he  told  readers  of 
the  Op-Ed  page  the  other  day.  because  of 
his  children.  They'd  been  impressed  by 
some  stuff  they'd  seen  on  television,  like  a 
Iwy  and  girl  dressing  up  in  their  parents' 
wedding  clothes,  for  instance,  while  a  voice 
said:  "Children  Imitate  their  parents,  the 
good  and  the  t>ad.  Do  you  smoke,  Daddy?" 
And  a  man  putting  money  in  a  cigarette  ma- 
chine: as  the  pack  dropped,  a  voice  said. 
"You  lose." 

That  was  in  1967,  when  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  ordered  radio  and 
TV  stations  to  give  free  air  time  for  public 
service  announcements  atwut  the  health 
hazards  of  smoking.  While  the  ads  ran.  de- 
spite the  fact  that  there  were  many  more 
ads  for  cigarettes  and  even  though  they 
were  shown  In  less  than  prime  time,  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  cigarettes  dropped  by 
10  percent. 

In  1971.  however,  when  cigarette  advertis- 
ing left  the  air— taking  such  "Fairness  Doc- 
trine "  announcements  with  it— cigarette 
consumption  went  up.  Today,  thanks  pri- 
marily to  repeated  Surgeon  General's  warn- 
ings, cigarette  smoking  Is  down  again.  Even 
so.  more  than  one  of  every  seven  deaths  Is 
smoklng-related:  and  the  habit  adds  up  to 
about  $41  billion  a  year  in  health  care  costs 
and  lost  work  and  productivity.  So  Mr.  Beil- 
enson and  19  other  members  of  Congress 
are  sponsoring  a  resolution  urging  broad- 
casters voluntarily  to  resume  anti-smoking 
public  service  announcements.  "Bringing 
iMkck  those  ads,"  he  writes,  "would  t>e  a 
simple,  effective  and  virtually  cost-free  way 
to  discourage  smoking." 

It  would  indeed,  and  here  are  the  people 
they  should  t>e  aimed  at— women,  minority 
memliers  and  teen-agers.  The  first  two  con- 
stitute today's  hard-core  smokers:  and  teen- 
agers need  to  be  deterred  from  taking  up  a 
habit  that's  very  hard  to  drop.  We  know 


where  they  should  appear,  too— during 
sports,  soapa,  and  sitooms.  And  why  not? 
These  aren't  the  kind  of  public  aervtoe  an- 
nouncemente  that  some  people  might  find 
offensive. 

The  law  calls  on  broadcasters  "to  serve 
the  neeck  and  interests  of  the  community." 
In  warning  their  listeners  about  smoking, 
they'd  be  doing  precisely  that. 


DR.  CONWELL  ROBERTS 
RETIRES 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

orcAUToairiA 

m  TBS  Honsi  or  utrannraATivn 

TTiurMfay.  May  28. 1987 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  CaHfomto.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
givee  me  great  plaaaura  to  have  tNa  opportu- 
nity to  raoogniio  a  truly  outatondtog  indMdual. 
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Dr.  Connaii  Roberta.  Today,  aftor  a  long  and 
oommandabto  caraar  in  tha  toaching  protoa- 
•ion,  Dr.  Roberto  wM  bo  raoognizod  t^  his  stu- 
danto  on  tha  occaaion  of  hia  raliramant 

Dr.  Roberto  raoaivad  hia  bachelor  of  to- 
enca  In  chamialry  from  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
varaity  and  hia  maatar  of  adanoa  ki  the  same 
ftoto  from  tha  Univargily  of  Utah.  Ha  aamad 
hia  doctorate  of  aducatton  In  educattonal  ad- 
miniatratton  from  the  Univeriity  of  CaWomto  at 
Darkalay. 

The  loUrlng  protoaaor  has  hold  inatrucUng 
and  adminiatrating  pooMona  ainoe  195^  Ha 
came  to  tha  San  Damardtoo  community  In 
1974,  aa  an  adnMalrator  at  San  Bamardtoo 
VaNey  CoHaga.  In  1977,  ha  changed  rolea  and 
became  known  at  tha  achool  aa  a  favoilto  in- 
gtnjctor  In  chemialry.  Ha  aaaumad  thia  same 
roto  m  1982  at  Grafton  HiMa  CoNege.  Thia  la 
hia  13th  year  In  tha  San  Bamardtoo  Communi- 


It  la  Important  to  rtoto 

coed  academic  ally  In  the 
of  chemistry  artd  taaciiing 
ito  of  many  itodanti. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak  tha 
ing  Dr.  Conrtel  Roberta, 
er.  akiMful  adminiatrator. 
barKl,  fattier,  and 
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aa  a  toachar,  Dr. 
to 


mal(aa  him  a  towor- 


tiona  to  hia  profaaaion 
ia  with  great  raapact 
on  his  years  aa  an 


you  Join  main  aakit- 

Ha  la  a  olftod  toach- 

and  a  davotod  hua- 

to  ia  a  remark- 

oulatandtog  oonMbu- 

communNy,  and  It 

I  oongratolato  him 
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The  Senate  met  at  •:>•  ajn.  and 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Tm- 
oonr  K.  Wntm.  a  Benator  from  the 
State  of  Colorado. 
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UjB. 


The  Chaplain,  the  Rewend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halrenon.  D J>..  offered  the  fol- 
lowlnv  prajrer 

Let  ua  pray: 

Thenfitn  a  man  AaU  leave  hU 
father  and  mother  and  MhaU  cleave 
wUo  hii  wt/ie;  and  they  ahaU  be  one 
/lo^-Oeneda  2:34. 

Ood  of  creatkm.  lovlnc  Father  In 
Heaven.  In  tenaa  of  real  valuea,  ao  dea- 
porately  needed  and  so  tragically 
abandoned  in  our  culture,  nothing 
about  the  Senate  is  of  creater  import 
than  the  celebration  of  a  national 
leader's  50th  year  of  marriage.  Re- 
membering that  Jesus  performed  His 
flrat  miracle  at  a  wedding  feast— thus 
honoring  His  Father  and  sanctifying 
marriage.  And  at  a  time  when  mar- 
riage and  the  family  are  under  siege, 
we  praise  and  thank  Tou  for  our  be- 
loved leader  and  his  gracious  lady  on 
the  occasl<m  of  their  golden  wedding 
anniversary.  With  Joy  unbounded,  we 
express  our  gratitude  for  their  falth- 
fulneas  to  each  other  and  to  their 
famUy.  We  pray  that  You  will  visit 
them  and  all  their  loved  ones  with  a 
very  special  measure  of  grace  on  this 
significant  day.  Thank  Tou  for  their 
example  of  what  Ood  intended  mar- 
riage to  be.  May  it  move  us  all  to  emu- 
late their  beautiful  model.  As  we  pray 
for  them,  we  pray  for  all  the  families 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Where  there  is  bro- 
kenness,  bring  healing;  where  love  has 
faded,  renew  affection:  where  there  is 
alienation,  grant  reconciliation;  where 
there  is  despair,  hope.  Tou  know. 
Lord,  how  the  tyranny  of  Senate  life 
m1U^*^«  against  home  and  family. 
Infuse  our  marriages  with  Tour  un- 
conditional love,  patience,  and  peace. 
And.  Lord,  thank  Tou  for  the  sheer 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  Senators  and 
their  wives  enjoying  each  other  last 
nJght.  Orant  that  they  may  do  this 
more  often.  Hear  our  prayer  in  the 
name  of  Him  whose  love  binds  us  to- 
gether. Amen. 


WoahingUm.  DC,  Mat  >».  i»»7 
7>oOu  Senate: 

Under  the  prorliiaiM  of  rule  I,  aectlon  S. 
of  tbe  '^fiV^'^t  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
bareby  appoint  tbe  Honorable  Tnionrr  B. 
Wntn.  a  nmistnr  (ram  tbe  State  of  Colora- 
do, to  perform  tbe  duties  of  tbe  Chair. 
JoaCSinnns. 
PrttidttUpro  temport. 

lir.  WIHTU  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


APPOIMTMENT  OF  ACTIWO 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  frtnn  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Srxmnsl. 

"Hie  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter. 


RBCOONinON  OF  MAJORITY 
LBADEai 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognises  the  majori- 
ty leader. 


My  wife  and  I  have  many  things  for 
which  to  be  thankful  Ood.  above  all. 
has  been  good  to  us. 

We  married  in  the  deep  days  of  the 
Depression,  so  we  have  had  lean  years 
and  we  have  had  good  years.  We  have 
had  our  cup  of  Joy  and  our  chalice  of 
tears.  So  we  thank  Ood  for  the  many 
blessings.  We  have  a  wonderful  family, 
two  lovely  daughters,  two  beautiful 
granddaughters,  and  four  model 
grandsons,  and  a  host  of  dear  and 
wonderfiil  friends.  Our  cup  numeth 
over. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceeding  be  H>proved  to  date. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


OUR  CUP  RUNNETH  OVER 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
much  more  to  be  thankful  for  this 
morning  than  I  can  acknowledge  be- 
cause of  the  limitation  of  time.  But  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  thank  our 
Chaplain  for  his  kind  reference  to  the 
SOth  anniversary  of  my  marriage.  The 
Chaplain  was  at  the  most  delightful 
function  last  night  which  I  shall 
always  remember  as  one  enchanted 
evening.  The  words  In  his  prayer  were 
words  of  hope,  encouragement,  and  in- 
spiration. 

Last  evening  was  an  inspirational 
one.  It  showed  a  different  side  of  the 
Senate.  We  often  hear  that  Senators 
are  a  select  group.  They  are  more  than 
that.  They  are  a  very  busy  group  of 
people.  Their  time  is  so  consimied  In 
the  mad  rush  of  days  and  business 
that  the  few  minutes  of  private  life 
that  they  might  have  with  their  fami- 
Ues  are  precious  indeed.  And  yet,  last 
night.  I  was  so  moved  that  so  many  of 
my  colleagues  took  so  much  of  their 
little  time  that  they  have,  to  be  with 
Erma  and  me  and  to  share  with  us  the 
Joy  of  our  SOth  anniversary. 

It  showed  a  soft  and  tender,  under- 
standing and  affectionate,  and  loving 
side  to  the  Senate.  It  was  an  outpour- 
ing of  grace  that  I  shall  never  forget. 

It  was  probably  the  most  enjoyable, 
memorable,  gratifying  moment  of  my 
life.  There  is  an  affinity  that  makes  us 
brothers;  none  walks  his  way  alone. 
All  that  we  send  into  the  lives  of 
others  comes  back  into  our  own. 


RECOONITION  OF  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
acting  minority  leader  Is  recognized. 


THE  SOTH  WEDDING  ANNIVERSA- 
RY OF  SENATOR  AND  MRS. 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
there.  I  was  present  last  evening  on 
the  occasion  of  the  SOth  wedding  anni- 
versary of  Senator  Btrd  and  Mrs. 
Byrd.  On  that  occasion,  the  Chaplain 
gave  a  very  remarkable  prayer.  He 
gave  us  another  magnificent  prayer 
this  morning. 

There  Is  really  no  way  to  properly 
describe  the  evening.  Those  who  were 
there  will  list  It  as  a  most  memorable 
event  held  in  the  Grand  Hall  of  the  li- 
brary of  Congress — surely  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  buildings  in  Wash- 
ington. In  my  8  years  here,  I  have 
shared  in  and  participated  in  many 
events  on  many  occasions.  Last  night 
was  to  have  been  a  surprise  party  on 
the  SOth  wedding  anniversary  of  our 
leader,  which  he  read  about  in  USA 
Today,  I  believe.  It  is  impossible  to 
surprise  the  majority  leader  in  any 
event,  in  any  fonmL  And  it  did  not 
work  last  night.  But  he  and  Erma 
Byrd  came  down  the  grand  staircase  to 
Join  the  waiting  group  of  diners  ren- 
dering a  standing  ovation  to  them  in 
those  beautiful  surroundings.  It  was  a 
very,  very  special  time. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Joe 
Stewart,  showed  his  fine  hand  and  he 
must  be  commended.  Jat  RocKxrcixnt 
gave  a  most  moving  series  of  remarks, 
as  did  his  lovely  wife.  Sharon.  It  was 
very  touching.  Bos  Dolx.  our  fine  and 
able  Republican  leader,  shared  much 
of  himself,  as  did  his  lovely  wife.  Elisa- 
beth. Their  remarks  too  were  a  very 
moving  part  of  the  evening.  Praise  was 
shared  and  gifts  presented. 

If  someone  should  ask  me  what  the 
evening   was   about   at   some   future 


•  Thk  "bailee"  •ymbol  idendfic*  wtemena  or  imcftioM  which  arc  oot  ■poken  bj  a  Member  of  die  Scmcc  oo  die  floor. 


time,  I  shall  tell  them  It  was  about  a 
union,  a  remarkable  union.  I  shall  tell 
them  it  was  about  sharing  a  life.  I  will 
tell  them  it  was  about  modest  begin- 
nings—nay,  maybe  leas  than  that— and 
the  pursuit  of  the  American  dream 
and  how  a  young  man  oeaaed  his  work 
on  a  Friday  evoilng  and  married  the 
lady  of  his  life  and  went  to  a  square 
dance  and  went  back  to  work  Monday 
morning.  And  said  last  night.  "Honey- 
moon? Only  50  years  of  honeymoon." 

I  wfll  teU  them  about  that  and  I  will 
tell  them  that  it  was  about  working 
and  striving  and  succeeding.  That  Is 
part  of  what  the  evening  was  about 

And  it  was  about  a  warm  and  ex- 
traordinary and  extraordinarily  gentle 
woman.  Erma  Byrd.  who.  the  more 
you  visit  with  her,  meet  with  her,  and 
come  to  know  her,  is  Just  one  remarka- 
ble lady  of  great  common  sense,  great 
good  wisdom,  and  great  gentleness. 

The  evening  was  about  joy  and  some 
despair  in  a  life  to  be  lived,  because 
that  goes  with  it  too,  and  It  touched 
also  on  life  and  death,  which  is  about 
life.  Yet,  reaUy.  It  was  mostly  about 
grace  and  love  and  affection.  And  It 
was  very,  very  moving,  very  potent, 
very  poignant,  and  very  powoful  to 
me. 

The  chemistry  of  that  spring 
evening  will  reside  with  me  for  some 
many  years  in  my  lifetime.  I  was  hon- 
ored to  share  it  all  right  at  the  table 
with  our  leader  and  Erma. 

He  is  a  man  I  have  come  to  learn  to 
greatly  respect.  We  all  do  that, 
though.  That  comes  with  the  terri- 
tory. Just  knowing  him,  you  come  to 
respect  him.  But  I  have  also  come  to 
love  him— and  that  is  even  more  of  a 
haaardous  thing  to  let  out  of  the  bag. 
That  Is  very  difficult  to  do  because 
you  can  get  that  all  twisted  up.  But  I 
must  say  that. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  will  not 
have  some  rich  scraps.  Oh,  no.  He  will 
like  that,  too.  But  it  does  mean  that  it 
is  a  relationship  that  has  that  kind  of 
a  base.  When  you  have  that  kind  of 
base,  you  can  go  through  pain  and  an- 
guish, yes.  even  bitterness  and  dislike, 
and  it  all  skips  off  the  surface  of  that 
base.  You  cannot  Impregnate  it.  And 
last  night  added  an  even  richer  dimen- 
sion to  that  relationship. 

I  thought,  as  the  leader  spoke  of  our 
busy  lives.  It  is  not  that  we  forget  feel- 
ings or  forget  to  respond  to  our  fellow 
humans  In  extremity,  or  forget  anni- 
versaries or  birthdays  or  funerals;  it  is 
Just  that  it  is  all  clogged  up  on  top  of 
us.  When  your  mind  is  working  on 
something,  you  are  searching  for  feel- 
ing in  the  feeling  world,  and  your  staff 
suddenly  says  there  are  15  people 
waiting  for  you  in  the  outer  room  and 
that  guy  from  the  press  who  has  been 
waiting  for  3  years  to  visit  with  you  is 
here,  and  so  off  you  go.  out  the  door. 
That  evening  last  night  was  one  which 
served  to  smooth  off  the  edges  of  that 
kind  of  existence.  There  was  tender- 


ness there.  That  is  very  true  and  it  was 
described  welL 

I  shall  not  forget  another  thing  the 
leader  said.  I  shall  have  to  paraphrase, 
but  the  leader  would  have  it  exactly 
correct  It  was  about  Shakespeare. 
What  he  said  in  essence  was  that 
mercy  cmnee  from  kings,  but  grace 
comes  from  the  heart  and  is  not  avail- 
able to  buy  or  seU  or  trade. 

It  all  ended  then  with  lush  music 
from  a  remarkable  congregation 
known  as  the  Strolling  Strings.  They 
played  many  things,  a  rich  tapestry  of 
a  repertoire,  from  the  "Romanian 
Rhi^Mody"  to  "Somewhere  my  Love" 
and  then  evm  a  bit  of  hoedown  music 
we  all  loved.  It  was  hard  to  keep  from 
moving  your  toes  to  that 

So  it  was.  I  think,  as  the  leader  de- 
scribed it  last  nl^t  as  a  sparkling 
evening  In  his  picture  book  of  memo- 
ries; as  I  recall  it  was  something  like 
that  I  say.  indeed,  it  was  an  evening 
unforgettable.  Congratulations  and 
Qodspeed  to  our  fine  leader  and  his 
most  extraordinary  life's  companion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  I  am 
grateful  for  the  gracious  words  that 
have  hem  spoken  by  my  inimitable 
friend. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  consider- 
ation of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock,  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 


THE  SOTH  WEDDING  ANNIVERSA- 
RY OF  SENATOR  AND  MRS. 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  all 
of  us  were  reminded  last  night  of  the 
remarkable  leader  we  have  in  this 
body  at  his  surprise  SOth  anniversary. 
Fiftieth  annlversarr.  Just  think  of 
that.  Married  50  years. 

Mr.  President  one  of  the  great 
things  about  our  leader,  and  there  are 
many  good  things  about  him,  is  that 
he  is  a  very,  very  hard  worker.  I  do  not 
know  anybody,  and  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  30  years  now.  who  has  worked 
harder  at  being  majority  leader  and 
been  the  good  leader  he  has.  He  has 
also  worked  hard  at  his  marriage  and 
has  had  a  smashingly  successful  mar- 
riage, too. 

I  join  in  the  eloquent  stetements  of 
the  Chv>laln  and  the  assistant  minori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  wHI  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  want  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  kind   felldtetions.  The 


Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  not  unac- 
customed to  work,  as  witness  his  un- 
equaled  voting  record  on  this  side,  in 
which  he  has  cast  over  10.000  roDeall 
votes. 

That  is  an  example  to  be  emulated 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  majority 
leader.  I  might  say  that  some  people 
say  we  would  have  a  better  country  if 
I  had  missed  them  alL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  WOl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Preddent  pro  tempore. 

lir.  STENNIS.  The  crowning  point 
about  the  facte  that  we  have  had  re- 
lated here  this  morning  and  that  we 
experienced  last  nl^t  at  this  remarka- 
ble occaskHi.  the  SOth  anniversary  of 
our  friend,  is  that  it  is  an  true,  fuUy 
true  and  correct,  and  that  this  hap- 
pened under  our  system  which  is  em- 
bodied in  the  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  other  edlcte  of  our  Govern- 
ment. That  is  what  I  thought  of  last 
night  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude 
and  appredaticm,  the  reality  of  life  as 
well  as  the  i4>preciati<m  for  the  char- 
acter and  leadership  of  this  remartca- 
ble  couple.  So  that  is  America.  That  is 
what  we  have,  weU  puUidzed  in  this 
way. 

If  I  may  just  add  a  word.  I  pidud 
this  young  man  in  my  mind  when  he 
first  came  here;  I  thought  I  recognised 
the  possibilities  of  achievement  alcmg 
the  highway  of  character  and  honor, 
responsibility,  and  if  I  may  say.  mod- 
estly, that  is  what  has  happened. 
America  is  a  greater  land  because  of 
him. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  if  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  wHI  allow  me 
to  respond  brieOy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wOl  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  for  his 
words. 

Senator  Smnns  has  alwajrs  been  an 
inn>iration  to  me  from  the  moment  I 
came  into  the  Senate  and  he  still  is  an 
inspiration  as  one  who  is  always  at 
this  post  of  duty. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  Senator 
Stkhhis  and  I  belong  to  a  little  club  of 
our  own.  We  both  have  reached  that 
50th  anniversary  of  marriage,  and  al- 
though "Miss  Coy"  has  gone  on  to  her 
reward.  Senator  Stxhiixs  had  53  years. 
beautifiil  years  of  marriage  to  that 
wonderful  lady.  So  I  am  grateful  for 
his  kind  words  about  when  I  came  to 
the  Senate  and  now. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Presidait  I  wWi 
to  add  my  ronarks  to  those  already 
spoken  about  the  beautiful  evening 
which  was  shared  last  night  In  honor 
of  SO  years  of  love  and  marriage. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  pleasures  of 
serving  in  this  body  to  have  the  oppor- 
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tunlty  to  know  indhrldimls  and  par- 
tteulariy  to  know  the  funlllM  of  our 


I  thank  the  nujorlty  leader  for  the 
■pedal  oocaaion  he  shared  with  ue  lait 
evenlnc. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  Preatdent.  I  thank 
the  dMtnculihed  Senator  from  Vlori- 
da  for  gwnding  the  evenlnc  with  ua. 

Mr.  MICKLSB.  Mr.  President.  I  wlah 
to  tifffi^Tit*  myeelf  with  the  nuB»eroue 
remaiki  made  oommendlnc  the  major- 
1^  leader  on  celebratlnc  hli  50th  annl- 
vemry.  which  ahows  a  tremendous 
amount  of  dedication  and  commltmoit 
to  hla  lovely  wife  and  also  hie  commit- 
ment to  hli  State  and  to  hto  country. 
He  has  eenred  »  yean  In  thto  body. 
That  la  rtr^'^'y  commendable  servloe 
to  hla  State  of  Weat  Virginia  and  to 
our  country  aa  welL  I  compliment  him 
on  that  Fifty  yeara  ia  a  fantaatlc 
achievement  both  for  Senator  Brao 
and  hla  wife. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prealdaat.  I  thank 
the  dlatlnculahed  Senator  for  his  cra- 
doua  and  very  charitable  remarks. 

Mr.  NICKLBB.  And  very  deservlnff 
reraarka  to  the  Senator  from  Weat  Vir- 
ginia. I  thank  the  Senator. 


the 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.     PROXMIRE     addreaaed 
Chair.    

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
CQoaent  that  my  time  start  running 
now.      

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


A  MIIiITART  DRAFT:  THE 
WRONG  WAY  TO  GO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President, 
omslderable  sentiment  is  reported  to 
be  building  in  the  Congress  for  a 
return  to  military  conscription.  That 
is  the  draft.  The  New  York  Times  re- 
cenUy  reported  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Servioes  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Sam  Numi.  favors  re- 
suming the  draft.  So  does  Senator 
EamsT  HoLuiros.  Charles  Robb.  the 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Leader- 
ship Conference,  and  former  Governor 
of  Virginia,  haa  also  reportedly  caUed 
for  a  draft 

Mr.  President,  these  draft  advocates 
are  wise  as  well  as  influential  men. 
But  are  they  right?  This  Senator  is 
omvinced  they  are  wrong.  Few  Sena- 
tors have  been  as  critical  of  our  mili- 
tary polidea  over  the  yeara  aa  this 
Senator.  But  there  can  be  no  question 
that  in  the  past  14  years— that  is.  since 
the  draft  ended  in  1973— there  has 
been  a  steady  and.  in  fact,  a  apectacu- 
lar  imiwovement  in  one  very  impor- 
tant aspect  of  our  defense  establish- 
ment. We  should  conalder  carefully 


where  that  improvement  haa  taken 
plaoe.  It  ia  in  military  peraonneL 

Now.  Mr.  Preatdent.  there  la  aspect 
of  military  atrength  that  la  nearly  as 
critical  as  the  Quality  of  personnel. 
Thla  ia  apedally  true  in  the  modem 
Armed  Forcea.  with  the  onphaaia  on 
complex  technology,  technical  profi- 
deney.  intelligence,  individual  ingenui- 
ty at  every  level  of  operatlona  making 
the  real  difference  in  the  suoceaa  or 
failwe  of  military  miaaiona. 

David  Armor  ia  Deputy  Asaiatant 
Secretary  for  Faroe  Management  and 
PeraonneL  Recently  Secretary  Armor 
teatlfied  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Servioea  Subcommittee  on  Manpower 
and  Personnel.  His  testimony  goes 
right  to  the  heart  of  this  critical 
policy  choice  the  Congress  has.  be- 
tween an  All-Vol\mteer  Armed  Forces 
and  a  draft.  Mr.  Armor  told  the  sub- 
committee that  in  the  10  years  from 
1M4  to  1973- the  draft  yeara-72  per- 
cent of  the  recruits  were  high  school 
graduates.  In  1986,  on  the  other  hand, 
aftor  14  years  of  volunteer  recruiting. 
93  percent  were  high  school  graduates. 
And.  Mr.  Preaident.  that  comparea 
with  only  75  percent  high  school  grad- 
uatea  among  all  the  Nation's  youth.  In 
other  worda.  the  armed  services  that 
had  been  able  to  recruit  young  people 
who  were  average  or  a  little  below  av- 
erage in  educational  attainment  with 
the  draft  have  since  been  able  to  re- 
cruit service  personnel  with  much 
stronger  educational  background.  Inci- 
dentally. Armed  Forcea  figures  also 
show  a  aubatantlally  higher  level  of  in- 
telUgenoe  ratinga  on  objective  tests  for 
present  recruits  than  was  the  case 
diiring  the  draft.  Other  objective  crite- 
ria ahow  even  more  impreaaive  advan- 
tagea  for  the  volimteer  armed  services. 
At  a  time  when  drug  abuse  has  become 
a  tragically  more  common  occurrence 
among  young  Americans,  drug  abuse 
in  the  armed  services  has  actually  de- 
clined—in fact,  spectacularly  declined. 
Alcohol  abuse  also  has  bec(Hne  a  far 
leas  severe  problem  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  mid- 1980*8.  Another  ob- 
jective measure  of  morale  in  the 
AWOL  or  absence  without  leave 
record.  Here  again,  the  volunteer 
Armed  Forces  show  a  decisively  better 
record  than  the  draft  Armed  Forces 
baaed  on  the  latest  statistics. 

AU  of  this.  Mr.  President,  is  especial- 
ly significant  at  a  time  when  the 
Soviet  military  has  been  reliably  re- 
ported as  low  in  morale — especially  In 
view  of  their  Afghanistan  fiasco  with 
heavy  desertions  and  AWOL.  As  has 
been  the  case  for  many  years,  alcohol 
abuse  is  a  far  more  serious  problem  in 
the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  that  rely  on 
draftees  for  recruiting  than  in  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces.  Further- 
more, while  the  health  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  as  measured  by  days 
lost  for  illness  is  excellent,  the  health 
of  the  Soviet  armed  services  has 
become  a  aerioua  problem. 


Did  the  draft  make  a  major  differ- 
ence in  the  impoaltlon  of  military  aerv- 
ice  on  blacka  aa  compared  to  whites? 
The  record  shows  practically  no  differ- 
ence. During  the  draft,  17  percent  of 
those  cmning  into  the  servloe  were 
black  compared  with  12  percent  of  the 
youth  population.  Last  year,  19  per- 
cent of  the  recniita  were  black  com- 
psjred  to  15  perorat  of  the  youth  popu- 
lation. That  ratio  is  almost  predaely 
the  same  in  both  periods. 

This  Senator  is  always  specially  con- 
cerned about  the  coat  of  these  pro- 
grama.  Proponents  of  the  draft  argue 
that  it  would  permit  a  reduction  in  the 
pay  of  service  personnel  and  thus  save 
billions  of  dollars.  The  fact  is  that  the 
coats  would  be  almoat  IdentlcaL  Here 
is  why:  The  wage  coat  of  the  first-term 
service  men  and  women  constitute 
only  10  percent  of  peraonnel  costs  and 
only  2  percent  of  the  military  budget. 
So  the  difference  in  pay  would  consti- 
tute a  small  fraction  of  1  percent  of 
the  military  budget.  And  there  is  a 
major  offset.  A  draft  would  cost  an  ad- 
ditional $1  billion  In  training  coeta  be- 
cauae  100.000  2-year  drafteea  would  be 
needed  to  replace  3-  and  4-year  re- 
cruits. 

Finally,  consider  the  view  of  the 
American  public  In  this  democracy.  In 
1985,  a  Harris  poll  showed  90  percent 
support  for  the  draft.  In  1988,  when 
the  war  in  Vietnam  raised  public  oppo- 
sition, a  Gallup  poll  showed  support 
for  the  draft  down  to  53  percent.  Even 
as  late  as  1980.  a  Gallup  poll  showed 
59  percent  for  the  draft.  But  in  more 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  dramatic 
turnaround.  In  1984,  a  poll  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago's  National  Opinion 
Research  Center— paid  for  by  the  Ford 
Foundation— showed  only  24  percent 
wanted  a  return  to  the  draft. 

This  Senator  has  disagreed  with 
President  Reagan  and  Secretary  Wein- 
berger on  many  aspects  of  our  military 
policy.  But  on  the  draft  the  adminis- 
tration has  it  exactly  right.  The  ad- 
ministration oppoaes  the  draft  and 
favors  the  All-Voluntary  Armed 
Forces.  Foiuteen  years  of  experience 
has  shown  that  on  this  military  Issue 
the  administration  is  emphatically 
right. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  Richard  Hal- 
loran  in  the  March  25,  1987,  New  Yotk. 
Times,  headlined  "Official  Defends 
Volunteer  Army  Against  a  Possible 
Plea   for  Draft,"   be   printed   in  the 

RCCOSD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  36. 19871 
OmciAL  Dsmms  VoLuimBt  Aairr  Aokxmn 


A  POSSHLS  Plb*  roK  DaATT 

(By  Richard  Halloran) 
WASHnraros.  March  34.— A  senior  Defense 
Detwrtment  official   today   save  Caosress 
what  PentagoD  offldala  characterised  as  a 


RepubUcaD  defense  of  a  volunteer  military 
fotee  against  an  expected  can  by  sane 
DeBBoerats  for  a  return  to  the  draft 

David  J.  Armor,  who  Is  Depotj  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Faroe  Management  and  Per- 
sonnel, contended  tbat  with  "our  IS-year 
record  of  success  with  the  volunteer  force.  It 
■eems  unlikely  that  a  leatttmate  ease  can  be 
mads  for  returning  to  conscription." 

Infi-*""*'  Democrats  su^  ss  Senstor 
Sam  Nuim  of  Oeorgia,  who  Is  ebainnan  of 
the  Aimed  Servioes  Committee,  former  Gov. 
Charles  8.  Robb  of  Vlnlnla,  who  Is  dialr- 
manof  the  Democratic  Leadership  Oouncfl. 
and  Senator  Ernest  P.  Hollingi  of  South 
Carolina  liave  Indicated  that  they  would 
favor  resuming  the  draft 

■OPUBUCB^UXB 

But  debate  over  the  draft  has  so  far  re- 
mained below  the  surface  and  has  not 
erupted  Into  a  public  Issue.  Senstor  Nunn. 
for  Instanre.  has  said  he  ezpeeU  the  draft  to 
be  "a  prliKlpal  Issue"  in  Congreas  this  year 
with  the  DemocraU  In  oontroL  But  a 
apokeasaan  said  today  the  senator  had  no 
«"-'*'*««»*  plans  to  hold  hearings  on  it 

On  the  other  hand,  officials  aware  of  Mr. 
Armor's  thtnMng  nid  the  RepuUlcans  ex- 
pected the  Democrats  to  make  an  Issue  of 
the  draft  In  the  Presidential  electloa  cam- 
paign next  year  and  that  Mr.  Armor  was 
trying  to  establish  a  public  record  that 
could  be  used  in  debate. 

President  Reagan  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspar  W.  Weinberger  have  opposed 
the  draft  although  they  oompronlaed  on  a 
1900  T^i-'g"  pledge  to  repeal  draft  regis- 
tration and  retained  it  at  the  urgtDg  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  But  no  existing  Uw 
permits  conscription  Itself. 

A  »iwA«inMi  for  the  Democratic  Leader- 
■hlp  CouncQ  Mid  today,  "We  would  like  to 
■ee  It  become  one  of  the  issues  on  the 
agenda."  He  said  many  Democrats  wanted  a 
draft  l>ecause  of  a  decline  in  the  male  popu- 
lation of  military  age.  rising  costs  of  recruit- 
Ing.  and  wtiat  they  consider  to  l>e  an  undue 
burden  on  Idacks  for  defending  the  nation. 

The  CoaUtlon  for  a  Democratic  Majority, 
led  by  Representative  Dave  McCurdy  of 
Oklahoma,  has  proposed  a  program  of  vol- 
unteer national  aervloe,  as  has  former  Sena- 
tor Oary  Hart  of  Colorado,  the  leading  can- 
didate for  the  Democratic  Presidential  nom- 
ination in  1968. 

DSAfT  BHOCD  III  ItTS 

Thoae  proposals,  like  one  belnc  prepared 
by  the  Democratic  council,  include  vague 
provisions  for  military  service.  Tlie  coali- 
tion, for  Instance,  has  said  that  If  a  revival 
of  the  draft  was  needed,  "the  system  of  dti- 
aen  soldien  would  already  be  In  place." 

The  military  relied  on  the  draft  for  most 
of  the  period  from  1939  to  1973  untO  Presi- 
dent Nixon  let  it  expire  after  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  Preildent  Carter  persuaded 
Congress  to  reinstate  draft  regMratloo  In 
1980.  after  the  Soviet  invaslan  of  Afghanl- 
staiL 

Mr.  Armor,  in  what  officials  said  was  the 
most  extensive  defenae  of  volunteer  force  in 
the  six  years  of  the  Reagan  Administration, 
argued  that  recruiting  would  be  difficult  In 
f^Qwifaiy  yean  because  of  a  decline  in  the 
youth  population,  but  would  not  be  impoasi- 
ble. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Subooaomlttee  on  Manpower  and  Per- 
■oond.  Mr.  Armor  said.  "The  majority  of 
this  population  deeUne  Is  already  behind  us 
and  IMS  liad  relatively  little  Impact  thus 
far.  on  our  ability  to  recruit  hl^  quality 
volunteers." 


Ptom  1984  to  ivn.  he  said.  73  percent  of 
recruits  were  high  school  graduates;  ta)  1088. 
93  percent  were  graduates,  eooipaied  with 
76  peteent  among  the  natloa'S  youth. 

Mr.  Armor  said,  "otttos  of  the  volunteer 
force  have  etaarged  that  the  wtatte  middle 
daas  Is  not  doing  its  part  for  defense." 

That  cittlciSBi.  be  argued,  'is  laraely  un- 
founded." During  the  draft  17  percent  of 
those  oooliw  into  the  servloe  were  black, 
compared  with  13  percent  in  the  youth  pop- 
ulation. a^wHin  to  niiiitufi  flgarea.  I^st 
year,  19  peraent  of  the  recmtts  were  btack. 
oonipared  with  U  percent  of  the  youth  pop- 


Tumlng  to  cost  Mr.  Armor  sssfrtfil  that 
"there  Is  no  evldenoe  that  a  return  to  con- 
scrtptkm  would  save  money."  Cutting  pay 
for  first  term  seiilu.  men  snd  women,  as 
critics  have  sometimes  proposed,  would  save 
little  because  those  wages  smount  to  only 
ten  percent  of  prtanmiri  costs  and  only  two 
percent  of  the  mlUtazy  budget  he  said. 

In  contrast  Mr.  Armor  contended,  a  draft 
would  cost  sn  addlttonal  |1  bOUon  in  train- 
ing coots  because  100.000  two  year  draftees 
would  be  needed  to  replace  three-  and  f our- 


yearrecndta. 

PInally.  Mr.  Armor  arried.  "major  oontro- 
veny  has  erupted  neariy  every  time  a  draft 
has  been  considered."  He  pointed  to  the 
outcry  during  the  Vietnam  Wsr.  But  he  said 
recent  daU  "ahow  that  the  pubUc  is  pleased 
with  the  current  oondttlan  of  the  military." 

He  presented  a  dutft  with  a  Harris  pOD  re- 
portbw  00  percent  support  for  the  draft  in 
1966.  when  the  United  Statea  entered  the 
war  In  Vietnam:  a  Oallnp  poO  showed  a 
drop  to  S3  percent  In  1068  when  rrslstsnrr 
to  the  draft  had  arisen;  snd  a  Oallup  peril 
with  50  percent  support  fai  1000.  when  re- 
cruiting was  going  badly. 

In  1004.  Mr.  Armor  Mid.  a  poD  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago's  National  Opinion  Re- 
■earcb  Center  pakl  for  by  the  Facd  Founda- 
tion showed  that  only  34  percent  of  the 
public  wanted  a  return  to  the  draft 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
COHBAD).  The  Senator  frcnn  Oklaho- 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  request? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presldait  there  are 
several  Senators  who  wanted  to  weak 
during  the  period  for  morning  busi- 
nesB.  I  ask  unanlmoua  ocmaent  that 
that  period  be  extended  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  under  the  same 
conditions  as  were  in  the  previous 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wltt>> 
out  objection,  it  is  ao  (Hdered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  Presidait  I 
thank  the  majority  leader. 


THE  AIDS  AWARENESS  ACT 
Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President  I  rlae 
today  with  dem  coooem  about  our  Na- 
tion's foremost  piriiUe  health  issue  and 
what  may  be  this  century's  moat 
deadly  flinraar.  aoqidred  fawm*"^  defi- 
ciency ayndrome.  It  aeema  we  are 
being  manipulated  by  the  stigma  aur- 


roundlng  AIDS,  aa  a  result,  we  have 
oomiwomlaed  the  health  of  oar 
NatkHL 

Rlllit  now  we  have  a  haphaaaid.  hit' 
or-mlas  policy.  And,  unfortunately,  we 
are  mi— i«g  more  than  hitting.  It 
aeema  what  Uttle  action  haa  been 
taken  today  ia  having  little  or  no 
effect  in  curtatng  the  apread  of  AIDS. 
However.  I  do  want  to  commwid  neat- 
dent  Reagan  tm  the  leaderahlp  he  ia 
now  taking  on  thla  iaaue.  When  he  ad- 
dreaaea  the  American  FOundatian  for 
AIDS  Research  on  Sunday,  I  hope  he 
takes  a  definitive  stand  for  routine 
AIDS  testing  of  certain  groups  as  part 
of  the  national  effwt  to  stdve  the 
AIDS  crisis. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  Senate  has 
now  begun  to  grapple  with  important 
AIDS  policy  questions  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Last  week'a  debate  on  routine 
testhig  for  marriage  license  applicants 
and  for  new  AZT  drug  funds  waa  the 
first  real  exchange  of  vlewa  on  the 
AIDS  issue  between  Senators  on  the 
floor.  Several  Senatms  brought  up 
sane  positive  points  about  the  value 
of  limited  mandatory  testing,  with 
which  I  also  agree. 

I  would  like  to  help  dartfy  one  iaaue 
raised  during  last  we^'s  drtiate  eon- 
oemlng  the  reUahOlty  of  the  testing 
measures.  According  to  the  epidemi- 
ologists at  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Ccmtrol.  the  first  test  Uxt  AIDS  anti- 
bodies, called  the  Elisa  test  exceeds  98 
percent  accuracy.  Undo- standard  tert- 
ing  procedures,  a  poson  irtio  receives 
positive  results  on  a  first  EUsa  test 
then  takes  a  second  Elisa  test  A  posi- 
tive result  from  this  second  test  leads 
to  either  a  Western  Uot  or  immuno- 
fluorescent  test  the  accuracy  of  both 
tests  approaches  99  pooent  Testing  Is 
reliable,  according  to  the  experts  at 
CDC. 

What  was  glaringly  evident  to  most 
of  us  during  that  debate  on  the  fktm- 
was  the  severe  lack  of  credible  infw- 
mation  available  on  the  extent  of  the 
AIDS  problem. 

No  one.  no  agracy,  no  wganiition. 
really  knows  how  many  pecvle  are  car- 
rying the  virus  and  passing  It  on  to 
others.  No  one  Imows  what  vmfpotMao. 
of  thoae  infected  will  ultimately  devel- 
(H)  frank  AIDS,  the  fatal  stage  of  the 
diaeaae.  We  are  suffering  from  aaevere 
luiL.  of  credible.  usaUe  infonnatlaa 
about  the  deadliest  contagious  virua  In 
Am>ri«a  It  is  uncMiadooahle  to  think 
that  the  most  technically  sophlstieat- 
ed  Nation  on  Earth  cannot,  or  will  not, 
take  the  neoeaaary  steps  to  begin  gath- 
ering useful  inf  ormaticm  which  oould 
help  save  iwnnmm  of  lives. 

One  thing  of  which  we  are  certain— 
our  Nation  is  being  crippled  by  tte 
worst  epidemic  in  history.  Surgeon 
General  C.  Everett  Koop  has  called  It 
a  plague  of  medieval  propottioaB.  To 
put  thla  in  pospective.  here  are 
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tlMWOffldHMNh 

TIM  btfbonle  plMu*  klllad  »  to  SO 
IMTaadlMO. 


ItlTaadltia 

fliwnpni    klllad    4004100 
hiight  o<  Um  iOth  CMtnry. 

AIDS  IHW  Um  potanUiri  oC  I 


at    tlM 


tiM  Ukiitad  MatM.  Tlili 
MBti  tiMM  at  th0  firai*  itaca:  that  li. 
thar  vUldMvtly  dl*  from  tte  vtraa. 
taMtod  IH  to  S  mmian 
I  eanr  th*  AIDS  Vina  mom 
tiM  fl«M»M  Ugh  ■■  4 
BOit  eaiilui  do  not  svon 
tlioy  have  ttao  vinia.  Mr.  Pml- 
tliat  mitim  that  1  poeant  of 
■re   eaiTTlDK   the   AWB 


The  CXX:  eelhiiatei  thii  number  win 
to  S  Minian  bf  Iftl.  Of  thoee 
1  «ho  are  eonently  AIDS  earri* 
,  ao  to  M  pareent  of  tham  wfll  reaA 
the  daadlT  atato  of  the  dtaeaae  wtthln 
the  nest  S  yean.  It  appean  that  even 
thontfi  the  yiraa  way  reaaahi  dotmant 
loilde  the  body  for  Baaay  yean.  It  wfll 
eventaially  devdop  to  the  deadly 
And  the  dlaeaae  eonthmaa  to 


taw  throosh  our  populatton.  «e  do  not 
how  faaL  We  need  more 
tak- 


AIDS  la  no  lonaer  Juat  a  diaeaee  of 
the  homoaezaal  and  the  dnic  addict 
eoaomnnitftea.  It  baa  «read  taito  the 
heteroeesual  popiilaffcin.  Dr.  Koop  ea- 
ttaaated  by  IMI.  tt  will  taiereaae  twen- 
tyf old  In  the  heteroeesaal  population. 
Currently  4  penjent  of  ATDB  vlettma 
are  hetcroeesnal.  and  hopee  for  a 
qnkk  core  for  thla  deadly  dlaeaae  do 
not  look  promlainc.  The  Suneon  Ocn- 
eral  aald  we  ahould  not  expect  a  vac- 
cine tai  this  century. 

It  la  my  gueaa.  but  tt  ia  a  reaUatfc  ea- 
tlmale  wn  have  not  heard  thla  from 
the  Oenten  for  Dlaeaae  control— that 
1  mflhon  Americana  win  loae  their 
Uvea  by  the  torn  of  the  oentury;  that 
within  the  next  few  yeara.  we  win  eee 
tai  ezeeaa  of  M.000  Amertcam  every 
year  dying  from  thla  deadly  rtlafaie 
That  la  mmparaWe  to  an  the  Ameri- 
cana who  loat  their  Uvea  In  Vietnam, 
are  *"«**»»>  at  that  on  an 
liMla  tai  the  mld-lMO"!.  So  I 
hope  that  an  Americana,  not  only  8en- 
aton.  bat  aU  Americana  wfll  wake  up. 
Thla  dlaeaae  la  not  a  langWng  matter. 
We  need  to  take  every  preeantlan  poa- 


The  monetary  coat  of  AIDS  to  the 
American  people  la  already  growing  at 
an  aatronomlcal  rate:  1M6  Medleare 
for  AIDS  treat- 
at  between  $1.3 
bflUon  to  $3.4  baUon.  That  amounta  to 
between  $80,000  and  $150,000  per  par 
tlent  during  an  average  annrtval  time 
ot  U  montha.  About  40  pareant  of 
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AIDS  patienta  currently  qualify  for 
MtiltrT**.  which  eovera  about  VI  per- 
cent of  AIDS  ooBla.  However,  by  1901 
tt  la  "i**"^*^  that  theae  Oovemment 
coata  wm  raiwe  between  $•  bmion  and 
$10bmian. 

So  the  coat  In  human  Uvea  ia  atagger- 
hm.  By  the  turn  of  the  oentury  1  mu- 
tton Americana  could  loae  their  Uvee  to 

thla  dlaaMe.  The  coat  flnanrially  la 
-1  -  jj.|i,^  a«  »<>n 

We  ahould  be  ahoekad  by  the  "medl- 
oval  proportion"  with  whMi  the  dla- 
eaae la  growing,  we  ahould  be  ahoeked 
by  the  monetary  ooato  that  win  be  in- 
volved to  treat  it.  but  we  ahould  be 
moat  ahoeked  by  our  tenure  to  actde- 
dalvely  on  thla  laaue.  thereby  inaorlng 
the  proliferation  of  AIDS  far  Into  the 
future. 

I  beUeve  we  treat  AIDS  like  we  treat 
other  eonununlcable  dlaeaaea— with 
routtte  liaJiiig.  eounaellng  and  confi- 
dentiality. In  every  *"■**'***  a  oooamu- 
nleable  iflarnan  la  involved,  people 
acrom  the  Nation  have  agreed  to  rou- 
tine but  mandatory  teattng.  For  exam- 
ple, in  about  two  dooen  Statea  we  re- 
quire premarital  tdood  teattng  for  ve- 
nereal itlafiaar.  a  dlaf  ae  for  whl^ 
there  ia  a  cure.  But  irtien  it  cornea  to 
the  deadly  AIDS  viraa.  we  protect 
people  not  from  the  dlaeaae.  but  from 
a  teat  Routine  for  AIDS  could  be  a 
Uf  e^avliw  requirement.  Aa  a  matter  of 
public  poUcy.  AIDS  teattng  ahould  be 
revuded  aa  a  meaaure  of  protection, 
aa  wtn  aa  for  reaeardi. 

Many  ahy  away  from  mandatory 
lialliil.  aaylng  we  ahould  "encourage 
hlgh-rlak  Indhrlduala  to  aeek  teattng 
vohmtarfly."  There  la  probably  not  a 
in  thla  body  who  would  dl»- 
wlth  encouraging  hlgh-rlak  taKU- 
vkhiala  to  aeek  teating.  Unfortunately, 
too  many  hlgh-rlak  peraoeia  refuae.  In 
fact,  a  recent  aorvey  conducted  in  San 
Ptandaoo  abowa  SO  percent  of  the  ho- 
moaexuala  eurveyed  did  not  want  to 
know  if  they  carried  the  vlnia.  It  ap- 
pean  the  people  who  probably  have 
the  leaat  to  fear  are  the  onea  now 
aeeklng  AIDS  teattaig. 

■dueatkm  la  tanportant.  eounaellng  ia 
vital,  but  education  and  eounaellng 
akme  are  not  going  to  contain  thla  dla- 
eaae. We  need  action  that  wfll  give  ua 
accurate  data,  and  that  la  why  I  pro- 
poaeataitlng  a  mandatory  teating  pro- 
gram for  certain  liigh-rlak  groupa. 
Many  Statea.  Indndlng  my  own.  are 
*M'gfa«»ih»g  to  take  dedalve  action.  The 
Oklahoma  Houae  of  Repreaentatlvea 
turn  tm»ntmntmtaiY  piMfrl  a  UU  to  re- 
quire teating  an  priaon  !**-»■**■  for 
AIDS  and  an  oonvleted  proatttutea.  It 
alao  lequlrea  atgregatlnn  of  thoae  In 
priaon  who  teat  poattlve  for  the  AIDS 
vlrua.  Oklahomana,  like  most  Ameri- 
cana, are  alarmed  at  the  rapid  growth 
In  the  number  of  AIDS  eaaea.  Sinoe 
ItSS.  the  number  of  reported  caaea  in 
my  State  haa  more  than  doubled  every 
year. 
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to  recent  polling,  the 
people  are  aupportive  of 
mandatory  teating.  A  Oanup  poU 
ehowed  87  percent  of  the  public  be- 
Ueve that  we  ahould  teat  hlgh-rlak  in- 
dlvldnala— male  homoaexuala.  tntrave- 
noua  drag  uaera,  proatltutea  and  the 
partnen  of  theee  people.  Seventy-one 
percent  are  (or  teattng  health  care  of- 
fldala.  and  85  percent  lupport  pre- 
marital teating. 

The  bOl  I  have  taitroduoed  would  re- 
quire the  teathig  of  peraona  convicted 
for  narootica  abuae.  proaUtutlon.  and 
rape.  Further,  it  calla  for  teating  of  aU 
priaon  tmnfi***  convicted  of  the  afore- 
mentioned Crimea  alnoe  1978.  My  ataff 
baa  been  In  contact  with  the  Centen 
for  Dlaeaae  Control,  the  American 
Medical  Aaaodatlon.  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, and  the  National  Inatltutea  of 
Hi»#ltt«,  and  there  la  a  conaenaua  that 
moat  of  the  taMttvlduala  In  theae  groupa 
are  at  hl|^  riak  and  man  information 
is  needed.  For  example,  in  some 
Statea.  over  50  percent  of  the  proatl- 
tutea teat  poaltive  for  the  AIDS  virus. 
Other  studlea  ahow  75  percent  of  pros- 
tttutea  are  tntravenoua  drug  uaera. 

Teattng  peraona  convicted  of  naroot- 
ica Crimea,  proatttutlon.  and  rape  win 
give  ua  coat-effecttve.  useful  data. 
WhUe  certain  mandatory  teating  may 
be  popular  and  helpful,  like  premarital 
teating.  it  would  not  neoeaaarlly  be 
coat  effective  at  this  point  as  a  re- 
search policy.  According  to  officials  at 
the  Center  for  Dlaeaae  Control,  testing 
should  be  targeted  to  hl^-risk  groups 
to  yield  the  moat  uaeful  daU  at  the 
loweat  cost.  Our  pubUc  health  experts 
need  usable  information  about  the 
spread  of  this  iHsraar  and  the  publlc- 
st-large  alao  needs  reliable  informa- 
tion. Thla  UU  would  give  us  data  cur- 
rently unavailable. 

Thla  bin  would  not  provide  aU  the 
information  public  health  officials 
need,  but  it  is  a  start.  The  purpose  of 
this  biU  is  clear  We  need  to  know 
more  about  this  vims  and  the  teating 
of  certain  high  riak  groupa  wiU  help 
provide  that  information.  I  urge  my 
ooUeaguea  to  examine  thla  legialatlon 
and  join  with  me  in  thla  effort  to  help 
provide  reliable  information  to  pubUc 
health  officials,  to  poUcymakers,  and 
to  aU  the  American  pe(H>le. 
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TAXPAYERS  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 
Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  aak  unanimous  consent  that 
three    w^^^Uw^^    Senators    be    made 
original  coaponaors  of  8.  604.  the  tax- 
payen  bUl  of  rli^ta  legialatlon.  I  am 
Mr.  Preaident.   that  Senator 
of     Colorado.     Senator 
BmoAMAJi.  of  New  Mexico,  and  Sena- 
tor Hatch,  of  Utah  be  added  aa  origi- 
nal coapoums. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 


Mr.  PRYOR  Mr.  Preaident.  thla 
bring!  our  number  of  oosponaon  to  8. 
604  as  of  today  to  21.  We  are  talUng 
about  Democrata  and  Republlcana.  We 
are  talking  about  Uberals  and  conaerv- 
attvea. 

We  have  recetved  aome  2.000  letters 
from  acroaa  the  United  Statea  and 
over  1.500  phone  calls  from  aU  Statea 
in  the  Union,  stating  the  horror  ato- 
rlea  of  overreach  and  abuae  laid  at  the 
foot  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  ia  moat  fit- 
ting that  the  dlstlng\iished  majority 
leader  would  be  in  this  Chamber  at 
this  nument  because  of  the  praise  of 
not  only  his  leadership  but  the  com- 
memoration of  his  50th  anniversary. 
He  embodies  probably  more  knovrl- 
edge  than  aU  of  the  remainder  of  us 
put  together  about  the  various  rulea 
and  prooedurea.  the  Intricaciea  of  the 
Omstltution  and  the  way  that  that 
Ccmstltutkm  works  with  this  body  and 
with  the  rulea  of  thla  body. 

Mr.  Preaident,  I  ttUnk.  also,  that  in 
thla  year  of  the  200th  anniversary  of 
our  Constitution  there  is  no  more  ap- 
propriate time  to  basically  rein  In  the 
aweaome  and  abusive  authority  and 
power  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
than  this  year. 

I  am  very  pleased.  Mr.  Preaident.  to 
have  these  21  cosponsors  on  this  legls- 
lati<m  and  also.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might,  just  picking  from  the  huge 
stack  of  letters  that  we  have  in  our 
office  as  a  result  of  two  hearings  on 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  another 
one  which  is  scheduled  for  late  June 
on  ooUections,  seizures,  and  leviea.  the 
authoritative  power  of  the  IRS  where 
the  average  taxpayer  has  no  right, 
where  there  is  no  due  process  left,  let 
me,  if  I  might,  read  a  few  sentences 
from  two  or  three  of  these  letters. 

Here  is  a  letter,  Mr.  President,  from 
Denver.  CO.  It  states  aU  about  what 
this  taxpayer  had  gone  through,  a 
smaU  business,  and  the  taxpayer 
states,  "The  IRS  wlU  not  accept  par- 
tial payment  from  the  sale  of  our 
property.  I  was  told  by  two  IRS  agents 
last  week  that  they  have  a  new  policy 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and 
there  is  to  be  no  repayment  plan. 
Rather,  it  is  more  efficient  to  shut 
down  the  smaU  businesses  than  to  col- 
lect the  tax." 

Mr.  President,  that  letter  was  from 
Denver.  CO. 

I  have  a  letter  that  I  received  just 
last  week.  Mr.  President,  from  a  citi- 
zen, a  small  business  person  in  south- 
em  Arkansas,  who  stated  that: 

In  1975  a  tornado  came  throuch  our  snail 
town.  Uy  father's  home  was  destroyed 
alone  with  aU  of  his  posswrions  Also  Ills 
younso'  son.  my  brother,  died  In  that  storm 
as  well  as  many  of  our  friends.  He  and  my 
mother  were  tMmrttallaed  for  6  weeks.  My 
father  attempted  to  rebuild  his  home  and 
overcsome  these  dUftculttaa.  Howefcr,  his 
Brief,  alooc  wUh  a  heart  candmon,  brought 
even  more  difficulty.  In  January  of  1977  be 
died.  Then  the  IRS  moved  In. 


Mr.  President,  the  problem  waa  that 
aU  of  the  reoorda  of  thla  biiaiiiMaiiian 
had  been  blown  away  In  the  atorm. 
The  IRS  aaaeaaed  a  $8,000  penalty 
upon  this  taxpayer.  They  aald  that  he 
did  not  meet  the  burden  of  proof. 

Mr.  Preaident.  our  partirnlar  leglalar 
tlon  would  dlreictly  affect  the  burden 
of  proof  by  changing  It  from  a  taxpay- 
er to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Here  la  a  letter.  Mr.  Preaident.  from 
nunola: 

■utter  tlilB  year,  my  son  was  wocfetnc  in 
the  St.  LouiB  area  and  be  had  eontaet  with 
IRS.  He  attcBwted  to  settte  the  difflealty 
by  woifciiy  out  a  way  which  he  could  repay 
In  an  trt*fl""'  *"*  system.  However,  in 
AprQ— 

This  is  the  mother  writing— 
I  opened  my  **»«''*«^  account  bank  state- 
ment, lliere  wm  a  nice  little  bbie  sUp  In- 
f  onning  me  that  the  IRB  bad  wttbdrawn 
$1,420.01  tnm  my  aoooont.  not  my  son's, 
but  mine. 

Mr.  Preaident.  the  taxpayers  bUl  of 
rii^ts  affects  and  directly  directs  its 
attention  to  abusea  and  overreach 
such  as  this. 

Finally.  Mr.  Preaklent.  I  would  Uke 
to  state  that  the  taxpayers  MU  of 
ri^ts  is  an  attempt  to  change  the  re- 
lati<mship  in  this  year  of  our  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  Constitution,  to  make 
a  relatlon^iip  based  not  cm  fear  but  on 
respect. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  thank 
the  H^«rtT»|pifathi^  Senator  for  his  ef- 
fectiveness and  very  generous  remarks 
in  my  regard. 


last  nli^t  was  a  dear  sign  that  thera  la 
something  to  that  There  la  a  bond  of 
affection  among  the  Members  here 
iriiich  waa  heartening  to  aee. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preaident.  let  me 
thank  the  diatlngulahed  Benatnr  from 
New  Mexico  for  hla  very  kind  and  gra^ 
doua  remaika.  I  am  happy  that  he  waa 
able  to  ahare  that  evening  with 
and  me. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BU81MKBS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  ask 
unanimous  oraaent  that  the  time  f  m* 
morning  busineaB  be  extended  5  min- 
utes under  the  same  conditkHis  as 
heretofore.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  ^th- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THANKS  TO  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER  AND  MRS.  BYRD  FOR 
SHARING  THEIR  ANNIVERSA- 
RY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexkso  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  Preaidait.  let 
me  start  by  alao  adding  my  thanks  to 
the  majority  leader  and  his  wife  Bmia 
for  allowing  ua  to  Join  together  last 
night  in  a  ahow  of  reapect  and  affec- 
tion for  them  on  their  anniversary. 

I  do  think  tt  was  not  only  a  tremoi- 
dous  tribute  to  them  but  the  idearest 
showing  that  I  have  seen  in  my  time 
here  in  the  fVnatr  of  the  affectkm 
and  bond  that  htdda  thla  organisation 
together. 

The  Senate  la  alwaya  referred  to  as 
the  greatest  chib  In  the  vrarid.  I  think 


ALUNSER 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President,  it  ia 
always  a  pleasure  to  praise  people  who 
are  very  good  at  what  tb^  do.  This 
Satmday  my  home  State  of  New 
Mexico  and  the  dty  of  Atbuquerque 
wfll  be  pralshig  publicly  a  New  Mexi- 
can who  is  perhaps  the  best  who  ever 
Uved  at  what  he  does,  and  that  la  drive 
racecaiB. 

Al  UiMer  last  Monday  won  the  Indi- 
anapolis 500  for  the  fourth  time,  some- 
thing only  one  other  man.  AJ.  Foyt, 
has  emr  done  Id  the  long  71-year  his- 
tory of  the  fsmed  Brickyard,  ms 
f  eUow  New  Mexicans  are  prmid  of  him 
and  on  Saturday  his  hometown  of  Al- 
buquerque wiU  hcxKH-  him  with  a 
downtown  parade  and  rally. 

They  caU  him  Big  Al  in  racing  drdea 
and  he  comes  frcnn  the  first  family  <rf 
Mg  car  racing.  His  lHX>ther  Bobby  haa 
w(m  the  Indy  500  three  timea,  and  Al'a 
sm.  Al.  Jr..  today  ranks  among  the 
best  of  racing's  new  young  generatkm. 

But  there  is  no  driver  in  the  world, 
young  (M*  old.  who  doesnt  rank  Al 
Unser  at  the  voy  top  of  racing  hlato- 
ry.  Another  great  driver.  Mark*  An- 
dretU.  has  said  that  in  hla  opinion  no 
driver  has  more  "race  savvy"  than  Big 
AL  Roger  Penske,  the  own«  of  the  car 
Unser  drove  to  his  fourth  500  victory 
on  Monday,  has  said:  "Al  Unaer  juat 
knows  how  to  win  a  race  *  *  *.  You 
dont  win  this  thing  four  times  be- 
cause you  duat  know  what's  going 
cm." 

Unser  turns  48  today,  and  f or  2S  of 
those  years  he  has  gone  to  Indianapo- 
lis to  race  <m  Memorial  Day.  And  he 
has  logged  some  memmahle  miles  in 
those  years  and  left  milUons  irtio  have 
seen  him  race  thoe  or  on  tdevhton 
with  vivid  memories.  He  won  his  first 
Indy  500  hi  1970.  his  next  the  fbUow- 
ing  year,  his  third  in  1978.  and  his 
fourth  just  last  Mcmday.  He  is  the 
oldest  winno-  in  the  history  of  the 
race. 

Today  I  wish  to  praise  him  publidy. 
to  express  my  admiraticm  for  Us  truly 
magnlfkxnt  skill,  and  to  teU  him  how 
l»oud  I  am  as  a  fellow  New  Mexican  of 
him  and  the  y^^twpi*^  of  excdlence  he 
holds  up  for  aU  the  world  to  see. 

He  snd  his  wife,  Karen.  wiU  ride, 
much  more  slowly  than  he  is  accus- 
tomed to,  in  the  parade  in  his  honor  in 
Albuquerque  tomorrow.  The  mayor 
has  iROClidmed  it  "Al  Unser  Day."  and 
wfll  present  him  the  keys  to  the  dty. 
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TiM  nanDmo  omcsi. 


I  have 


WtthtlMi 

Mr.  ttuujoi.  a 

why  do  I  BO*  watt  antfl  the  Caaalr  Is 
ataleto( 


THB  WTB.  AimiyBiaART  OP 
FHAOOBCOIAFICATION 

Ifr.  PACKWOCMD.  Ur.  VnttOtKA, 
BflUana  of  paopte  voridwlde  are  likely 
to  ilo>eioii  eataraeti  In  thatr  llf ettme. 
wOl  not  raqntre  Muiaij, 
myedf— will  And 
iMHiiial  aeUflty  niffl- 
that  they  wm  nnder^ 
;  estnetian  lonery.  Thie  !■ 
ikawunwj  In  irtilefa  the 
natural  km  of  the  eye  li  re- 
Tba  IwnhlHnne  of  cataract  ex- 
lae  Inoreaaed  from 
tSMOO  In  Itn  to  an  wMmafert  1  lafl- 
1  ptedlBt  that  tt  win 
I  to  lucieaM  to  IJS  maUon  by 


I  oeeora  when  the  nonnally 
of  the  eye  be- 


■or- 
itacaUed 
It  !■  a  aaaU  tai- 
tedintqae  whlA  ueee  nltraeoBlc 
vIlMatlan  to  break  a  cataract  into  frac- 
nMDte  before  enetlanlnK  tt  out  of  the 
eye  throntfi  a  hollow  needle. 

Dr.  Chaiiei 
of  New  York  City  tnrented 
the  flnt  phaco-emuMfler  in  coojune- 
tkn  with  a  wnpany  caDed  Cavltran. 
now  known  ai  Ooonetylriop  of  Palo 
Alto.CA. 

In  Uf e,  you  are  prlrfleaed  to  meet 
maybe  half  a  doam  peoide  that  you 
woold  retard  m  certlflaldy  lenhie. 
CharUe  Kehnan  ie  one  of  thoee  peoi^e. 
In  my  Uf e,  Fre  been  prtrfleced  to  meet 
pratdcnte  of  foreign  coontrtee,  prime 
mInktTTT.  kinsB  and  queene,  Nobel 
In  literature.  pfayilGB. 
of  the  great  archl- 
of  our  day.  many  of  our  renown 
anthocs  and  playwrighta,  and  hun- 
dred* of  othen.  In  my  Judgment,  there 
la  no  one— no  one— who  eqoala  Charlie 
»'«*™*"  In  atature  nor  anyone  who 
haa  done  more  for  the  betterment  of 
thiB  worid.  He  la  qukk.  He  la  brilliant. 
He  la  witty.  Moat  of  an  he  la  willing  to 
give  of  himaalf  beyond  lueaauit  to 
hdp  others  Por  all  of  thla,  hla  recom- 
penae  la  algntHrantly  leaa  than  many 
who  have  adileved  but  temporary  no- 
toriety tan  a  flaahout. 

Through  the  yeara.  Dr.  Kehnan  and 
hla  eonaagnea  In  ophthalmic  aurgery 
have  cnnthined  to  collaborate  to 
produce  aateady  atream  of  technology 


that  have  revolutloo- 
the  worid  of  eataraet  auigery. 

unto  recently,  laaa  than  SO  percent 
of  the  NaUon'a  eye  aoifeaaa  per- 
Itemad  the  delicate  "ptaaeo"  proce- 
dure. Bat.  advaneaa  tai  the  teduMdogy 
of  foMaUe  lenaea  daalgned  to  replace 
the  natural  douded  lena  of  cataract 
patlim^  are  today  throating 
muMfkatlan  Intograata 

Aa  one  of  hundreda  of  thouaanrta  of 
patlenta  who  have  had  a  "idiaeo"  pro- 
eedura  done,  and  In  lltfit  of  the  fact 
that  my  own  aurgery  waa  performed 
by  Dr.  Ki»l»"«"t  I  want  to  take  the  oo- 
of  phacoemnlalflratlnn'a  aoth 
to  aalute  not  only  Dr. 
OoopervWon  but  alao  a 
hoat  of  other  medical  profeaatanala 
who  have  played  a  part  In  advancing 
the  art  of  ophthalmic  aurgery.  eape- 
dally  thla  atat»«f -the-art  cataract  ez- 
tractfam  procedure. 

Thla  week,  when  the  American  Soci- 
ety for  Catarart  and  Refraettve  Sur- 
gery meeta  In  Oriando.  PL.  a  variety  of 
aetlvltlea  wfll  be  organtaed  to  aalute 
the  aoth  annlvermry  of  phanownulaU!- 
catlon.  Dr.  Ketanan  will,  of  courae.  be 
given  fecial  reeognltlan  for  hla  ongo- 
ing coounltnient  to  cataract  aurgery  aa 
wm  n  other  aurgeona  who  have  alao 
made  apodal  contrlbutlona  to  advanc- 
ing the  art  of  pfc««w»nii«<fifHn« 

Mudi  of  the  healthcare  newa  we 
read  about  today  focuaea  on  advanoea 
in  genetic  adence.  Wotech.  mlrade 
druga  *»mi  organ  tniplf"*"  'Wwt  too 
little  recognition  ia  given  to  our  Na- 
tion'* phyaldana  and  aurgeona  who  are 
contlnuoualy  working  with  corporate 
reeeaichera  and  engineen  to  update 
and  refine  the  many  medical  break- 
througha  that  happened  only  10  or  90 
years  ago.  Let  ua  take  thla  occaalon  to 
reeognlae  contrfbutlana— audi  aa  pha- 
ooemulalflcatlon— which  were  break- 
throivlia  aevcral  years  ago  but  oonttn- 
oe  to  provide  the  flrat  stepa  toward 
the  breakthrouglia  of  tomorrow.  I  urge 
you  to  Join  me  in  aaluttng  Dr.  Charlea 
iToiman,  Ouopervialon.  and  the  23 
"Maatera  of  Ptaaco"  oo  thla  the  SOth 
annlvtnary  of  ita  invention. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
it  to  have  printed  In  the  Rbomb  the 
of  the  3S  aurgeona  who  wfll  be 
honored  aa  "Maatera  of  Phaoo." 

There  bdng  no  objectlan.  the  names 
were  radered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBB.  aa  f (dlowK 

"IC^ai^n  or  Pbaoo" 

Robart  Aaar.  New  Orleani.  LA 
CauvlaB  Beehert.  Part  Laadefdale.  FL 
■Uott  J.  BtaydM.  Jr..  Bhwfleld.  WV 
HeBr7CaayBaa11.lflaBil.FL 
CaMB  K.  Pwdio.  fteao,  ND 
rimiri  QfHa.  Tupon  Htaliiaii  VL 
JohB  OOBOte.  flBBta  Mcnina.  CA 
David  HUM.  PtUMmrafa.  PA 
HaBr7HlraetaiBan.LanaBeacb.CA 
iHnrtte,  Fttteburgh.  PA 
I  Jaffa.  Ideal.  PL 

,  Lattaerrffle.  MD 
,lf«wTaek.lfT 
,1W 


Ooy 


I  Kraft,  Chtaaao.  IL 

,  Mewport  Beach.  CA 
I  City.  OK 
,  Vaa  IffuTa.  CA 
I L.  Piaeaer.  PWubkeeiBle.  NT 
,LaaT«aas.NV 
JOba  Staaeti.  Odeeea.  TX 
Robert  mutkmf.  aaata  MoBlea.  CA 


this  day.  and,  may  we  all  hope,  for 
countless  millions  to  come— in  Wester- 
ly, RI  and.  throughout  the  world. 


8AMUKL  WARD 

Mr.  PKLL  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  would 
like  to  can  my  coUeaguea  attention  to 
the  importance  of  thla  day  for  Rhode 
laland  history,  eepedally  for  the  town 
of  Weateiiy,  RL  Por  today  marka  the 
963  birthday  of  Samuel  Ward,  who 
hailed  from  that  lovely  seaside  com- 
munity. Hla  name  graoea  many  atreeta 
and  plaeea  there,  including  Weaterly 
High  School,  which  waa  originally 
named  in  hla  honor.  It  ia  a  special  day 
because  Samuel  Ward,  who  would 
aerve  hla  State  and  Nation  with  utter 
dMInftV**  and  constancy  throughout 
hta  life,  was  a  man  whoae  lllimitahlf 
vtartue  futrueU  ea^  and  every  one  of 
ua. 

Repreaentattve  from  West^ly  to  the 
Rhode  Islsnd  General  Asaemblr.  three 
ttanea  Governor  of  Rhode  laland:  chief 
Juatloe  of  the  Rhode  Island  Supreme 
Court;  proaperoua  farmer;  devoted 
father  of  10  children:  Samuel  Ward 
was  a  leading  light  in  Weaterly  and 
the  oolMiy  of  Rhode  laland. 

As  Governor  during  the  critical 
Stamp  Act  period,  he  acted  with  ded- 
atveneaa  and  wladom  and  would  later 
continue  to  judldoualy  ezerdae  the 
gifts  of  character  which  fortune  be- 
stowed upon  him  to  perform  the  signal 
duty  of  his  life:  Serving  as  Rhode  Is- 
land's first  ddegate  In  1774-76  to  the 
fledgling  Continental  Congress  in 
Philadelphia. 

In  March  1776.  dying  fnan  smallpox 
in  Philadelphia  far  from  his  beloved 
beachslde  farm  In  Weaterly.  he  missed 
being  a  aigner  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  by  only  4  months.  But 
aa  the  delegates  affixed  their  signa- 
turea  to  that  remarkable  documoit  in 
July,  Sam  Ward  muat  have  smUed 
down  from  Heaven.  The  following 
letter  he  wrote  to  his  brother.  Henry. 
6  months  before  his  untimely  death 
gives  us  reason  to  l»elleve  thusly. 

He  penned  from  Philadelphia: 

Mr  dear  brother.  Heaven  Calls  ue  aO  to 
the  arduous  taA.  The  Oonteet  between  the 
Countrtee  involvea  a  Queetlon  of  no  teee 
IfaCBltude  thaa  the  i»«|'r'"*—  "»'  Mi^nr  of 
Mnitow  and  when  «c  eztead  our  Views  to 
future  Asee  we  mar  ear  MaUane  of  Ifillkine; 
our  VIewa  therefore  ought  to  be  ezten^ve, 
our  Plaiw  great  and  our  Bxertlaos  adequate 
to  the  iwitiMmtJ  Object  before  Ua:  this 
courae  wfll  nanBount  ell  Difficulties  and 
land  m  In  the  beautiful  af e  and  haiv7  R*- 
skm  of  IJhert7- 

Although  Samuel  Ward  did  not  aur- 
rive  to  aee  the  denouement  of  hla  life's 
work,  the  cause  for  which  he  labored 
with  '"'pi^/'^Ki*  fideUty  endurea  on 


DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  OZONE 
LATER 

Mr.  WIRTU.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly, the  United  States  and  coimtries 
around  the  world  have  fociised  on  the 
problem  of  oaone  and  the  discovery  of 
a  very  large  hole  in  the  ozone  in  the 
southern  atmosphere  This  has  raised, 
once  again,  concerns  about  CFC's 
[chlorofluorocarbonsl  their  reaction 
in  the  atmosphere  and  their  contribu- 
tion toward  the  destruction  of  the 
OKone  layer. 

In  response  to  this  question,  the 
United  States  has  been  involved  with 
our  allies,  with  other  industrial  na- 
tions in  Europe  and  with  Japan,  in  a 
series  of  very  serious  negotiations  in 
Geneva,  focused  on  how  we  might 
limit  the  production  and  the  use  of 
chlorofluorocarbons. 

The  State  Department  recently 
came  up  with  a  historic  agreement  to 
put  a  lid  on  the  use  of  CFC's  and  to 
have  CFC's  slowly,  over  time,  decline 
in  their  usage,  thus  allowing  us  to 
begin  to  protect  the  ozone  layer, 
which  is  extraordinarily  important  to 
the  survival  of  life  on  this  planet. 
That  agreement  was  reached,  a  histor- 
ic agreement,  one  of  which  I  think  we 
are  very  proud. 

Testerday.  it  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  that  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Donald  Hodel  had  rec- 
ommended to  the  White  House  that 
that  agreement  be  suspended— this,  ac- 
cording to  press  accounts— that  in- 
stead of  this  kind  of  "Qovemment  in- 
terference in  the  private  sector,"  that 
instead  of  lowering  the  use  of  chloro- 
fluorocarbons, what  we  should  do  is  to 
issue  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  hats,  dark  glasses,  and  suntan 
lotion. 

This  is  an  extraordinarily  irresponsi- 
ble statement,  if  in  fact  it  is  true,  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make. 
If  it  were  not  so  very  dangerous,  it 
would  be  humorous. 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  poli- 
cies related  to  clean  air.  If  we  were  to 
follow  logically  what  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  alleged  to  have  said,  we 
would  be  issuing  respirators  to  every- 
body in  the  United  States  to  solve  the 
clean  air  problem.  To  solve  the  clean 
water  problem,  we  would  be  Issuing 
bottled  water  to  everybody  in  the 
United  States.  To  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem of  nuclear  warfare,  we  would  be  is- 
suing shovels  to  each  American  citi- 
zen. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  clarify  his  position  and  let 
us  in  the  Senate,  let  our  colleagues  in 
the  House,  and  let  the  American 
people  know  what  his  position  is  and 
what  the  recommendations  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  ought  to  be. 
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It  is  my  hope  that  that  clarification 
will  make  clear  that  l&i.  Hodel  was 
misquoted  or  that  the  position  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  was  not 
made  clear. 


THE  GREATNESS  OF  FORMER 
SENATOR  HENRT  JACKSON 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Ux.  President,  on 
May  31,  the  family,  friends  and  other 
admirers  of  the  late  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson  will  observe  the  75th  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth. 

I  am  certain,  Mr.  President,  that  not 
a  day  goes  by  in  the  activities  of  this 
body  that  Scoop  Jackson  is  not  in 
some  way  recaUed.  His  influence  was 
so  profound,  his  spirit  so  large  that  he 
will  be  remembered,  as  the  poet  says, 
"for  aye."  Still  Mr.  President,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  observe  this  signifi- 
cant day  by  noting  Senator  Jackson's 
great  contributions  to  the  Senate,  the 
country  and,  indeed,  the  world. 

We  are  reminded,  too,  of  the  affec- 
tion and  regard  we  have  for  his  wife, 
Helen  Hardin  Jackson,  and  for  their 
fine  children.  They  have  returned  to 
Washington  State  and  this  city,  where 
so  many  of  their  friends  live,  misses 
them  very  much.  Our  thoughts  are 
with  them  as  they  acknowledge  this 
special  day. 

Mr.  President,  over  a  centiur  ago, 
Leo  Tolstoi  in  his  "War  and  Peace" 
wrote:  "There  is  no  greatness  where 
there  is  not  simplicity,  goodness  and 
truth."  On  the  occassion  of  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birth,  we  recall  the 
greatness  of  Henry  Jackson  in  the  full- 
ness of  the  word. 


rain  held  by  an  enemy  platoon,  which 
was  significantly  larger  than  Sergeant 
Moyer's  platoon.  Advancing  up  a  hill, 
the  platoon  withstood  an  intense 
enemy  attack  of  automatic  weapons, 
small  arms,  and  grenades.  Sergeant 
Moyer  rushed  to  the  front  of  his  pla- 
toon, courageously  took  charge,  and 
led  the  men  forward.  The  enemy  fire 
became  even  more  intense,  and  the 
platoon  was  bombarded  with  grenades. 
One  of  the  grenades  landed  amidst  the 
group  and  Sergeant  Moyer,  fully 
aware  of  the  impending  consequences, 
threw  himself  on  it.  This  selfless,  but 
mortal  act  prevented  many  of  his  com- 
rades from  death  or  serious  injury. 
Sergeant  Moyer's  fearless  act  also  re- 
sulted in  the  takeover  of  the  enemy 
stronghold. 

Sergeant  Moyer's  bold,  courageous 
act  is  an  example  of  bravery  and  patri- 
otism in  the  highest  degree.  Sergeant 
Moyer's  life  serves  as  a  testament  of 
one  man's  love  and  devotion  to  his 
country.  During  his  3  years  of  service 
in  the  UJS.  Army,  he  gave  fully  of  him- 
self to  his  country,  superiors,  and 
fellow  comrades 

The  United  States  is  honored  to 
have  men  and  women  of  Sergeant 
Moyer's  caliber  serve  in  its  armed 
forces.  This  dedication  of  the  Reserve 
center  to  the  memory  of  Sergeant 
Moyer  is  a  well-deserved  honor,  one 
that  generations  of  Americans  to  come 
will  always  remember  and  cherish. 


IN  HONOR  OF  SFC.  DONALD  R. 
MOTER 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  Center  in  Pontiac, 
MI,  headquarters  for  the  2d  Battalion. 
333d  Regiment,  2d  Brigade  (infantry), 
70th  Division  (training),  and  C  Bat- 
tery. 4th  BattaUon,  20th  Field  ArtU- 
lery  will  dedicate  its  Reserve  center  in 
memory  of  Sfc.  Donald  R.  Moyer  on 
June  13,  1987.  Honored  guests  will  be 
State  and  Army  dignitaries  and  mem- 
bers of  his  family:  his  mother.  Hazel 
E.  Moyer,  two  brothers.  Freeman  D. 
Moyer  and  Frank  B.  Moyer  and  sister, 
Carol  Pilkington.  Col.  Lewis  L  MlUett 
(retired).  Medal  of  Honor  recipient 
from  the  26th  Infantry  Division,  will 
be  the  keynote  speaker  to  honor  Ser- 
geant Moyer's  memory. 

Sfc.  Donald  R.  Moyer,  a  Pontiac.  MI, 
native.  Company  E.  35th  Infantry 
Regiment,  25th  Infantry  Division  re- 
ceived the  Medal  of  Honor  posthu- 
mously for  conspicuous  gallantry 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in 
action  against  an  armed  enemy  of  the 
United  Nations  near  Seoul,  Korea,  on 
May  20,  1051. 

Sergeant  Moyer's  platoon  was  at- 
tempting to  secure  commanding  ter- 


U.S.  POSITION  AT  INTERNATION- 
AL NEGOTIATIONS  TO  CON- 
TROL CFC'S  AND  STRATO- 
SPHERIC OZONE  DEPLETION 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  for 
quite  some  time,  we  have  been  grap- 
pling with  one  of  the  most  important 
global  environmental  problems  that 
scientists  and  policymakers  must  deal 
with:  namely,  depletion  of  the  Earth's 
protective  ozone  shield  and  the  need 
to  control  a  class  of  chemicals  known 
as  CFC's  or  chlorofluorocarbons. 

As  recently  as  a  few  weeks  ago.  the 
United  States  and  this  administration 
in  particular  had  reason  to  be  proud  of 
its  position  as  a  world  leader  in  this 
area.  At  a  recent  series  of  internation- 
al negotiations,  the  United  States  has 
been  calling  for  an  immediate  freeze, 
to  be  followed  by  a  prompt,  virtual 
elimination  of  the  production  and  use 
of  ozone-depleting  chemicals.  That  po- 
sition has  been  and  continues  to  be  a 
sound  public  policy  response  to  one  of 
the  most  serious  environmental  prob- 
lems threatening  the  world  today. 

Indeed,  since  the  U.S.  position  was 
first  m^proved  by  this  administration 
last  November,  developments  have  all 
been  in  the  direction  of  bolstering  the 
scientific  and  technical  underpinnings 
of  the  UJS.  position.  This  has  led  the 
rest  of  the  industrialized  world  to  rap- 
idly and  somewhat  unexpectedly  move 
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In  the  dtr«ction  of  luppoitinf  the  U^. 
pwltlwi  M  the  most  pnulent  and  re«- 
ffmft*f'*  approach. 

So  what  la  the  problem?  The  prob- 
tem  Is  the  widely  reported  attempt  by 
acme  within  thla  admlnlatration.  ape- 
dfleally  Secretary  Hodel  and  White 
Bouae  Sdenee  Advlaer  Bill  Oraham.  to 
undermine  the  progreaa  that  has  be«i 
made  at  the  International  talks. 
Recent  reports  of  a  "new"  XJA.  posi- 
tion urglnf  people  to  wear  more  hats, 
sunscreen  and  winglsf  rather  than 
cut  back  production  of  oaone  depletlnc 
chemicals  would  be  funny  If  It  wasn't 
so  serious.  These  latest  suggestions  are 
as  absurd  as  the  proposals  In  the  early 
isecs  to  classify  ketchup  as  a  vegeta- 
ble in  the  aehool  lunch  program.  They 
are  as  futfle  as  having  studoits  hide 
under  their  desks  In  case  of  nuclear 
attack.  This  problem  is  not  going  to  go 
away  if  we  simply  stick  our  heads  in 
the  sand,  or  in  this  case  under  hats 
^JM*  miTif  lasscis 

Dont  these  people  realize  that  only 
virtual  elimination  of  these  chemicals 
can  provide  adequate  protection 
against  the  serious,  perhaps  cata- 
strophic, consequences  of  increases  in 
ultraviolet  radiation?  This  is  neither 
the  time  nor  the  place  to  let  the  rheto- 
ric of  "overregulatlon"  obscure  the 
facts.  Is  it  overregulatlon  to  ban  co- 
caine? Of  course  it  is  not.  And  it  \»  not 
overregulatlon  to  curb  CFC's  that  can 
substantially  alter  this  globe  of  ours. 

Testimony  received  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  on  May  12,  1987,  re- 
vealed that  most  living  organisms  now 
exist  at  the  outer  limit  of  the  ultravio- 
let radiation  which  they  can  tolerate 
and  survive.  Even  slight  increases  In 
ultraviolet  radiation  could  result  in 
precipitous  declines  in  the  survival  of 
plants  and  animals  which  form  the 
bottom  of  the  world's  food  chain.  The 
same  biological  mechanisms  which 
trigger  injury  and  death  in  these  orga- 
nisms appear  to  suppress  the  immune 
systems  of  humans,  leading  to  proten- 
tial  increases  in  cancer  and  other  ill- 
nesses which  could  not  be  avoided  by 
simple  changes  in  lifestyle. 

Those  who  question  the  causes  and 
rate  of  oxone  loss  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  review  the  record  from  our 
hearings  earlier  this  month.  A  number 
of  interesting  facts  were  presented  by 
several  panels  of  distinguished  scien- 
tists who  specialize  In  these  Issues. 

First,  current  scientific  models  of 
ozone  depletion  and  the  use  of  global 
"averages"  are  probably  underpredlct- 
ing  and  masking  the  true  environmen- 
tal consequences  of  ozone  depletion. 

Second,  the  global  freeze  on  produc- 
tion of  CFC's  that  Is  being  urged  by 
industry  and  considered  at  the  ongo- 
ing international  talks  would  result  In 
depletion  of  ozone  layer.  In  fact,  even 

the  most  stringent  option  being  con- 
sidered—a    50-percent     reduction     in 


harmful  CFC's— Is  predicted  to  result 
in  significant  global  depletion. 

Third,  the  "hole"  over  Antarctica  Lb 
actually  an  annual  collapse  over  signif- 
icant portions  of  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere, including  the  tip  of  South 
America. 

Fourth,  no  one  predicted  the  "hole" 
and  we  are  risking  similar  collapses 
elsewhere. 

Fifth,  although  more  work  needs  to 
be  done,  chlorine  from  CFC's  appears 
to  be  "the  smoking  gun"  in  Antarctica 
and.  In  the  upper  stratoQ>here,  over 
the  rest  of  the  globe. 

Sixth,  in  addition  to  the  predicted 
and  much  publicized  increases  in  skin 
cancer  that  will  result  from  ozone  de- 
pletion, we  are  likely  to  see  more  eye 
damage,  suppression  of  the  Immune 
system,  disruption  of  the  aquatic  food 
chain,  reduced  productivity  in  crops 
and  damage  to  other  plants  and  for- 
ests. 

And  seventh,  on  the  basis  of  health 
and  environmental  effects,  there  is  no 
"safe"  level  of  ozone  depletion. 

Similarly,  a  Science  Advisory 
Board's  report  on  EPA's  risk  assess- 
ment document  recommended: 

EPA  should  clearly  and  forcefully  sUte 
tbat.  by  the  time  it  U  poaslble  to  detect  de- 
crcMcn  in  oione  concentntlon  with  «  high 
decree  of  confidence.  It  m*y  be  too  lAte  to 
Institute  corrective  meaisures  ttutt  would  re- 
verse this  trend. 

Those  who  argue  that  a  mere  freeze 
on  production  of  CFC's  at  current 
levels  is  enough  should  consider  these 
numbers:  The  average  amount  of  chlo- 
rine found  in  the  atmosphere  today  is 
3  to  4  parts  per  billion.  With  that  low 
level,  we  are  experiencing  a  collapse  of 
ozone  over  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
each  October  and  we  have  seen  global 
depletion  in  the  upper  stratosphere. 
No  one  predicted  the  Antarctic  hole 
and,  at  current  emission  rates,  we  are 
risking  a  global  ozone  collapse.  With  a 
freeze,  the  3  to  4  parts  per  billion  will 
rise  to  about  9  parts  per  billion  and 
cause  up  to  16-percent  depletion  at 
high  latitudes  in  50  years. 

Without  proof  that  such  a  basic, 
manmade  change  in  our  atmosphere  is 
safe,  a  freeze  by  itself  is  unacceptable 
and  Irresponsible. 

On  May  12  of  this  year,  the  AtlanU 
Constitution  ran  an  editorial  that 
siunmed  up  the  problem.  It  said,  in 
part: 

Just  this  once,  the  Reagui  administration 
was  proudly  out  in  front  on  an  environmen- 
tal Issue,  one  of  potentially  cataclysmic  di- 
mensions •  •  •  the  thinning  of  the  Earth's 
protective  osone  layer.  •  *  • 

Suddenly,  the  stout  VS.  stand  In  n.N. 
sponsored  tMirgalnlng  *  *  *  lost  aU  iU 
starch.  •  •  • 

The  VS.  position,  alas,  was  uiulennined 
by  pressure  from  a  CPC's  Industry  group 
and  from  second-level  Reagan  appointees 
who  adhere  to  ideas  on  safeguarding  the 
planet's  ecology  that  would  have  received  a 
hospiUble  hearing  from  AttUa  the 
Hun.  •  •  • 


After  mentioning  the  Senate  hear- 
ings, the  editorial  concluded  by  sayinr 

It  won't  be  enough  for  the  Senators  to 
reveal  how  anttenvlranmentaUst  aealou  and 
■pedal  industrial  pleaders  managed  to 
derail  an  admirable  Reagan  administration 
Initiative:  they  ought  to  determine  whether, 
if  at  all  poasible.  the  agreement  offers  any 
openings  to  get  the  effort  back  on  track. 

I  am  concerned  about  what  was  hap- 
pening in  our  Government  during 
March  and  April— leading  up  to  the 
meeting  in  Geneva— but  I  am  even 
more  concerned  about  what  may  be 
happening  now,  before  we  go  back  to 
the  negotiating  table. 

I  would  have  thought  that  the  next 
step  was  an  easy  one.  The  most  strin- 
gent option  in  "the  Chairman's  text" 
that  emerged  from  the  last  Geneva 
meeting  is  a  semiautomatic  50-percent 
reduction  in  CFC's.  The  United  States 
has  been  advocating  an  automatic  95- 
percent  phaseout. 

How  on  Earth  can  the  United  States 
now  justify  any  position  other  than 
one  that  advocates  the  most  stringent 
option  available?  Particularly  since  an 
international  panel  of  scientists  has 
shown  that  even  the  50-percent  reduc- 
tion will  produce  a  5-  to  10-percent  loss 
of  the  ozone  layer  between  the  years 
2050  and  2060.  On  that  basis,  the 
United  States  should  not  retreat  from 
its  original  position  on  this  Important 
matter. 

How  these  Issues  are  resolved  will 
obviously  affect  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  our  planet.  Not  so  obvious  is 
the  effect  it  will  have  on  the  leader- 
ship role  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world  today  and  on  our  ability  to  nego- 
tiate in  the  future. 

The  leadership  which  the  adminis- 
tration and  its  officials,  especially  Lee 
Thomas,  have  shown  on  this  matter 
has  been  a  source  of  pride  to  those  of 
us  who  serve  in  the  Congress  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  we  will  continue  to 
be  in  a  position  to  cite  this  as  an  exam- 
ple of  responsible,  thoughtful  protec- 
tion of  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

It  Is  time  for  the  President  to  take 
control  of  this  Issue  and  to  support 
the  experts  at  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  who  have  been  strug- 
gling with  this  issue  for  years.  Those 
within  the  administration  who  are 
newcomers  to  the  issue  should  limit 
their  advice  to  their  areas  of  expertise 
and  stop  embarrassing  the  United 
States  and  the  President. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1987 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  morning  business, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  10  a.m. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  resume 
oouslderatlon  of  HH.  1827,  which  the 
clerk  wUl  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleiiE  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (HJ%.  1B37)  malting  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1M7,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  blU. 

Pending: 

(1)  Dole  Amendment  No.  347,  to  provide  a 
rural  foois  and  funding  for  the  National 
CommlHlon  on  Agricultural  Policy  and 
funding  for  the  National  Commission  on  Ag- 
ricultural Finance. 

(3)  Helms  Amendment  No.  348.  to  provide 
that  none  of  the  funds  provided  by  the  Act 
for  the  emergency  provision  of  drugs  deter- 
mined to  prolong  the  life  of  Individuals  with 
Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Ssmdrome 
(AIDS)  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  after 
June  30,  1987.  if  on  that  date  the  President 
has  not  added  human  Immunodeficiency 
virus  Infection  to  the  list  of  dangerous  con- 
tagious diseases  contained  in  lltle  43,  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Chair  state  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  the  order  of  yesterday  as  to 
the  precedence  of  actions  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  this 
time,  the  Senate  was  now  to  dispose  of 
the  Dole  amendment.  And  then,  under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  to  be  recognized  to  offer 
a  motion  to  waive  the  Budget  Act.  Fol- 
lowing that,  the  pending  question  is 
on  Amendment  No.  248.  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina's  amendment. 

Itftr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  is,  of  necessity,  away 
at  this  hour.  He  and  Mr.  Helms  and 
Mr.  Sakporo  are  attending  an  impor- 
tant function  in  North  Carolina  and 
will  be  back  in  the  Senate.  I  was  told 
by  Mr.  Doli  last  night,  circa  11:30, 
11:45  a.m.  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  amendment  of  Mr.  Dole's  be 
laid  aside  imtil  the  disposition  of  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Helms.  This  will 
accommodate  the  Republican  leader 
so  that  he  can  be  back  in  the  Senate  at 
the  time  his  amendment  is  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
put  the  following  request  momentari- 
ly. Now  that  this  new  request  has  been 
agreed  to,  I  assume  that  we  revert  to 
the  status  in  which  Mr.  Johnston 
would  make  his  motion  to  waive,  am  I 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  wUl  yield  the  floor 
then  for  that  purpose. 

I  should  state,  however,  for  the  in- 
formation of  all  Senators,  that  I  have 
discussed  with  Mr.  Gramm  the  setting 


of  a  vote  on  the  motion  by  Mr.  John- 
ston. I  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Gramm 
that  we  set  that  vote  for  11:40  a.m. 
today.  This  would  accommodate  again 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Helms,  and  Mr.  San- 
roRO.  And,  under  the  order  of  yester- 
day, I  think  Mr.  Gramm  has  it  within 
his  power  to  set  that  vote  because  the 
agreement  was,  that  there  would  be  30 
minutes  equally  divided  on  Mr.  John- 
ston's motion  but  that  Mr.  Gramm 
could  have  as  much  time  as  he  desired. 
He  indicated  to  me  this  morning,  and 
he  is  here  on  the  floor,  he  indicated— I 
would  rather  jrield  to  him  and  let  him 
state  his  position. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  WiU  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Leader,  as  you 
know,  there  are  several  people  who  are 
trying  to  get  back  to  be  sure  they  are 
here  for  the  vote.  As  of  now,  it  is  as- 
simied  that  they  would  be.  I  would  like 
to  go  ahead  and  comply  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  to  set  the  time  at  11:45  with  the 
understanding  that  if  something  came 
up  and  we  needed  to  extend  it  that  at 
least  the  two  of  us  would  be  agreeable 
to  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
what  their  feeling  is  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  certainly  be  willing  to  go  along 
with  any  request  to  extend  that  time 
so  that  our  North  Carolina  travelers 
could  be  accommodated. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  EXON.  WUl  the  majority  leader 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  sure  there  is  impor- 
tant business  going  on  in  North  Caroli- 
na. I  would  simply  point  out  that  the 
most  important  business  that  this  Sen- 
ator is  concerned  alx>ut  is  the  holdup 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
funds  that  farmers  in  Nebraska  and 
elsewhere  around  the  United  States 
have  been,  first,  patiently  and  now  im- 
patiently waiting  for  this  l}ody  to  act 
on. 

It  was  my  understanding  last  night— 
and  maybe  I  understood  incorrectly— 
that  we  were  to  go  on  this  bill  at  10 
o'clock  and  have  a  vote  shortly  there- 
after. Whether  or  not  that  was 
changed  after  I  left  the  floor,  I  would 
only  go  along  with  what  I  have  heard 
this  morning. 

My  particular  question  is:  With  fur- 
ther delays  on  a  bill  that  should  have 
been  passed  a  long  time  ago,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  what  are  the  possibilities 
and  what  are  the  plans  for  holding  the 
Senate  in  session  as  late  as  possible 
today  and  possibly  a  session  tomorrow, 
if  necessary,  to  complete  action  on  this 
biU?  It  is  a  vital  matter. 

Sometimes  we  spend  so  much  time 
accommodating  Senators,  as  this  Sena- 


tor pointed  out  last  week  about  this 
time  on  this  bill.  Another  whole  week 
has  gone  by  and  we  are  dilly-dalljrlng. 
I  understand  we  have  to  do  some  dilly- 
dallying in  this  body  to  get  things 
done.  As  far  as  the  farmers  are  con- 
cerned and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  dilly-dallying  is  way  past 
time. 

When  are  we  going  to  complete 
action  on  this  bill  under  all  the  vari- 
ous arrangements  that  have  been 
made  with  all  the  various  Senators 
who  have  aU  kinds  of  business  else- 
where rather  than  being  here  in  the 
U.S.  Senate? 

til.  BYRD.  Bfr.  President,  first,  let 
me  in  responding  say  that  I  admire 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska for  his  tenacity  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  the  farmer  and. 
always  number  one,  the  cause  of  his 
constituents.  He  is  loyal  to  them.  He  is 
effective  in  his  representation  of 
them.  I  fully  am  sympathetic  with  his 
expressed  concerns. 

Having  said  that,  may  I  say  that  I  do 
not  believe  the  Senate  is  dilly-dalljrlng. 
I  share  the  Senator's  special  concern 
that  the  Senate  was  delayed.  We  were 
not  able  to  get  the  waiver  that  we 
sought  at  the  beginning  some  days 
ago.  That  is  what  delayed  the  Senate 
from  the  start.  But  once  we  had  taken 
it  up  in  the  second  instance,  it  has 
moved  along  very  well  except  for 
Monday  when  a  good  many  Senators 
were  not  here — the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska was  here.  It  was  a  little  slow 
going  on  Wednesday.  But  before  the 
end  of  the  day,  I  think,  we  caught  up 
rather  well  with  5  or  6  rollcall  votes  on 
amendments. 

I  talked  to  the  Republican  leader 
last  night  and  he  said,  "Do  not  hold 
up  the  vote  for  me.  If  you  are  going  to 
have  the  vote  before  I  get  back,  go 
ahead  and  have  it." 

So  the  RepubUcan  leader  is  not 
holding  up  the  Senate. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Helms,  nor  did  Mr.  San- 
FORD  ask  that  the  vote  be  held  up.  But 
they  are  returning,  as  I  understand, 
aroimd  11:40  or  11:45. 

I  think  in  this  instance  we  ought  to 
accoimnodate  the  leader,  even  though 
he  did  not  ask. 

Now  to  directly  answer  the  question 
as  well  as  I  can,  I  truly  expect  to  finish 
action  on  this  bill  today.  I  cannot 
guarantee  this.  But  the  staffs,  the 
managers,  and  Members  have  been 
diligent  in  their  work  of  yesterday  and 
the  day  before.  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  this  biU  Is  going  to  be 
passed  before  the  day  is  over  and  I  do 
not  beUeve  we  wiU  be  late  getting  out 
of  here. 

Mr.  ETXON.  I  thank  my  majority 
leader  very  much  for  his  statement.  I 
hope  we  can  all  work  cooperatively  to- 
gether despite  absences  to  accomplish 
that  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
hopefully  this  afternoon.  But  if  it  is 
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not  completed.  I  will  ifty  that  this  Sen- 
ator will  be  here  as  late  as  mldnlcht 
tonight  or  thereafter  If  the  majority 
leader  wants  to  keep  us  here  to  com- 
plete woi^  on  this  bill,  which  I  hope 
hewUl. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will  be  here  as  late  as  necessary  to 
help  the  majority  leader. 
Mr.     JOHNSTON     addressed     the 

Chair.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
first  of  all.  let  me  echo  the  concern  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
EzoM]  and  say  that  I  fully  expect  that 
we  will  finish  this  bill  not  only  today 
but  early  in  the  afternoon.  Certainly, 
if  we  will  dlllsently  stay  on  our  work 
as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  and 
others  intend  to  do.  we  will  do  Just 
that.  The  only  real  danger,  of  course, 
would  be  If  we  do  not  pass  the  budget 
waiver.  Then  we  would  have  to  go  all 
the  way  back  and  start  all  over  again 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  That 
has  been  clearly  announced  by  the  ma- 
jority leader.  That  Is  the  Intention  of 
those  on  this  committee.  Senator 
Stbuhis  and  others.  That  Is  the  only 
thing  we  can  do.  That  would  be  a  real 
delay  and  a  real  tragedy  for  those  who 
need  the  CCC  funds,  who  need  medi- 
cal care,  who  need  all  of  the  other 
things  provided  urgently  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  can  tend  to 
other  matters.  There  is  a  Melcher 
amendment  which  should  be  very 
quick,  I  would  think.  Senator  Hclms  is 
also  in  North  Carolina,  and  he  has  an 
amendment.  There  are  other  matters 
that  we  can  tend  to.  I  think  there  is  a 
Metzenbaum  colloquy  that  has  to  be 
tended  to.  I  think  all  of  that  can  be 
done. 

I  would  expect  that  perhaps  the 
thing  to  do  would  be,  after  the  motion 
to  waive  the  Budget  Act  is  made,  to 
temporarily  set  that  debate  aside  and 
consider  perhaps  the  Melcher  amend- 
ment, getting  as  much  work  out  of  the 
way  as  we  can. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  majority  leader 

is  ready  for  me  to  make  the  motion  on 

the  Budget  Act.  I  will  do  so  at  this 

tJane. 

Mr  BYRD  Yes 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 

parliamentary  inquiry. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  will  state  It. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Has  the  point  of 

order  been  made? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Yes. 

■X7TIGBT  ACT  WAIvm 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  waive  sections  302(f),  303(a), 
and  311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  as 
amended,  in  the  consideration  of  the 
1987  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
HJl.  1827. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
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ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
matter  be  temporarily  laid  aside  in 
order  that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MsLCHsa]  may  be  recognized  to 
offer  an  amendment,  if  he  desires  to 

do  so.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  the  dlstlngiiished  Senator  from 
Texas  Is  agreeable  to  setting  the  time 
for  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  waive  at 
11:40,  with  the  understanding  that  if 
Senators  wish  an  extension  of  that 
time  It  could  be  arranged. 

Mr.  President,  temporarily  I  wiU 
withhold  the  request. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cnerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MODincATioii  or  AMxmnixirr  ho.  i4a 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hxlms]  who  has  sent  an 
amendment  to  the  desk,  I  have  cleared 
a  unanimous  consent  request  I  am 
about  to  make  with  the  comanager  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  JoHHSTONl.  Senator  Hzucs  had 
made  a  request  regarding  his  amend- 
ment that  is  pending  at  the  desk, 
which  shows  a  threshold  date  of  June 
30,    1987,   that   date   be   changed   to 

August  30,  1987.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    HATFIELD    Mr.    President,    I 
thank  the  Chair. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Clerk  wUl  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPIC^ER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  waiver  motion  by  Mr.  Johhstoh 

occur  at  11:40  a.m.  today.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  allow  our  minimum  of  30  min- 
utes of  debate,  I  think  we  should  prob- 
ably also  move  to  return  to  debate  on 
that  Issue  not  later  than  11:10  a.m.,  in 
case  we  are  dealing  with  the  Melcher 


that  request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
iB  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  li^.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Bi4r.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  in  order  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  may  propose  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fowler).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


NO.  34* 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  P^resident,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florid*  [Mr.  OkahaiiI 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  249. 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowins: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  such  ex- 
penditures In  H.R.  1827,  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Bill,  as  finally  passed,  as 
exceed  the  requiremenU  of  the  Budget  Act 
shall,  during  this  calendar  year  be  offset  by 
rescissions  of  expenditures,  or  programs  or 
reductions  thereof  or  by  other  legislaUve 
action  sufficient  to  provide  sxich  funds. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President.  I 
share  the  concern  of  many  of  our  col- 
leagues that  in  this  first.  Important 
supplemental  appropriations  bill 
action  taken  during  this  Congress,  we 
are  adding  to  the  deficit  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

I  believe  that  the  No.  1  domestic  pri- 
ority of  this  Congress  should  be  to 
bring  our  Federal  fiscal  house  Into 
order  and  to  do  so  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. We  are  dealing  with  a  bill  which 
contains  commitments  such  as  person- 
nel expenditures  and  retirement  costs 
that  are  In  the  nature  of  contractual 
obligations,  important  programs  for 
American  agriculture  which  must  go 
forward. 

I  believe  it  Is  appropriate,  therefore, 
that  as  we  take  necessary  action,  we 
also  commit  ourselves  to  subsequent 
necessary  actions  to  bring  this  into 
balance.  I  am  suggesting  that  we 
commit  ourselves,  in  the  remainder  of 
this  calendar  year,  to  allow  us  the  re- 
mainder of  time  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  the  first  3  months  of  the 
next  fiscal  year,  to  take  such  steps  as 
are  necessary,  focusing  on  reclsslon  of 


expenditures,  program  reductions,  or 
other  legislative  action  which  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  bring  the  action 
which  I  anticipate  we  will  take  today, 
or  shortly  thereafter.  Into  conformity 
with  the  Budget  Act,  and  not  to  add  to 
the  Nation's  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  VLr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  been  a 
leader  in  containing  the  size  of  this 
deficit.  He  has  been  constant  in  re- 
minding us  of  that.  I  think  his  amend- 
ment is  very  salutory  in  putting  the 
Senate  on  record  as  needing  to  offset 
the  amount  by  which  this  exceeds  the 
Budget  Act.  Therefore,  we  will  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
comanager  of  the  bill,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
s^reeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  249)  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  are  ready  to  commence  the 
debate  on  the  waiver  of  the  budget 
resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston]  is  recog- 
nized to  offer  a  motion  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act,  and  the  motion  has  been 
made. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  msrself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFKTER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

BTTDGKT  ACT  WAIVKR 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  motion  is  to  waive  the  Budget 
Act  in  order  to  consider  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill. 

There  are  three  essential  points  to 
consider  as  we  consider  this  waiver. 

First,  this  is  a  Presidential  request. 
This  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  began  with  the  Presidential 
request.  Actually,  it  was  very  much 
larger,  I  think  larger  by  $2  or  $3  bil- 
lion than  that  finally  approved  either 
by  the  House  or  by  the  Senate. 


It  is  important  to  also  remember 
that  the  Senate  in  the  pr(x>ess  of  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  rescinded  and 
cut  some  $3  billion  in  existing  pro- 
grams. So  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  has  scrubbed  all  of  the  fat 
out  of  as  many  programs  as  was  possi- 
ble to  do  after  very  much  consider- 
ation. 

After  the  bill  was  in  its  final  form  in 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
and  before  Its  final  passage,  I  publicly 
asked  what  the  President's  position 
was  on  the  bill  as  it  then  stood  because 
I  wanted  to  make  crystal  clear  that 
the  President  continued  to  support 
this  bill  as  ready  to  be  reported  at  that 
moment. 

The  debate  continued  in  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  about 
30  minutes  later  the  word  came  back 
through  the  White  House  representa- 
tive that  the  President  approved  this 
bill  as  it  was  then  about  to  be  reported 
with  all  of  the  amendments  and  that 
he  would  sign  that  bill. 

That  is  Important  for  every  Senator 
to  remember,  Mr.  President,  because 
there  Is  not  one  amendment  which  Is 
attached  to  this  Senate  bill  which  is 
an  anathema  to  the  President,  which 
is  veto  bait,  which  is  one  that  he  will 
not  accept  as  part  of  this  bill. 

Second,  It  Is  important  to  remember 
that  this  Is  a  bipartisan  bill.  In  addi- 
tion to  having  requests  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  an  OK  by  the  House,  it  is 
also  bipartisan.  In  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Conunittee  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved this  bill. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  essential 
to  remember  that  this  is  an  urgent 
supplemental.  There  Is  no  alternative 
to  this  supplemental. 

I  previously  pointed  out  that  CHAM- 
PUS  funds  providing  medical  care  for 
our  people  In  the  Armed  Forces  who 
do  not  have  access  to  military  hospi- 
tals to  the  time  of  $425  million  are 
provided  in  this  bill.  The  first  week  in 
July  those  funds  nm  out.  So  that 
means  if  we  do  not  provide  the  fimds, 
Mr.  President,  there  will  either  be  no 
pay  for  the  dcKtors  and  hospitals 
which  would  be  requested  to  provide 
the  care,  or  there  is  no  medical  care 
for  our  people  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  we  simply  cannot 
allow  this  to  be  done  because  unfortu- 
nately sickness  goes  on  in  spite  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Budget  Act, 
and  the  requirements  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  law. 

The  pay  and  retirement  to  the  tune 
of  some  $1.5  billion  as  provided  in  this 
bill,  Mr.  President,  imless  provided, 
will  work  to  have  furloughs  and  mass 
firings  throughout  the  Government.  I 
read  a  list  yesterday  and  put  It  In  the 
Record.  It  is  in  today's  Congressional 
Record,  but  you  go  right  through  the 
departments  of  CJovemment  from  the 
Office  of  Ek»nomlc  Advisers,  the  first 
one  here.  95  furloughs:  Office  of  UJ3. 


Trade  Representative— we  are  sup- 
posed to  try  to  get  our  trade  deficit 
down— 168  furloughs,  and  these  fig- 
ures come  from  the  Office  of  BCanage- 
ment  and  Budget.  Go  down  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  here  Is  392  In  one 
department,  2.156  employees  fur- 
loughed  In  another.  1,909  employees 
furloughed  in  another  department; 
Department  of  Justice,  30,000  fur- 
loughs, and  so  on  down  the  list,  Mr. 
President. 

So,  let  no  one  mistake  what  the 
result  of  not  approving  this  bill  is.  The 
functions  of  Government  will  In  part 
come  grinding  to  a  halt,  employees  by 
the  tens  of  thousands  wiU  be  fur- 
loughed, and  the  finger  will  be  pointed 
directly  at  the  Senate  should  we  take 
such  rash  action. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  pointed  out 
that  there  is  $32  million  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  new  Immigration 
Act,  $38  million  for  IRS  agents  to  col- 
lect additional  taxes,  the  CCC  for  our 
farmers,  $6.7  billion,  which  makes  up 
over  half  of  the  bill;  there  is  also 
emergency  disaster  loans  to  the  extent 
of  $155  million. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  urgent  sup- 
plemental. There  is  no  alternative  to 
it.  We  have  saved  as  much  money  as  Is 
possible  to  save.  We  are  in  the  last  few 
months  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  Senate 
must  act,  lUi.  President.  We  must 
waive  the  Budget  Act  in  order  to  ap- 
prove this  urgent  supplemental  as  re- 
quested by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas,  the  minority  des- 
ignee for  the  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  GRABCM.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  once  again,  perhaps  given 
a  little  more  effectively  than  usual, 
the  same  old  siren  song  that  has  led  us 
down  the  path  to  a  $2.4  trillion  debt 
imposed  on  the  backs  of  the  working 
men  and  women  of  America,  and  again 
we  hear  those  old  voices  that  the 
world  Is  coming  to  an  end  if  we  do  not 
add  $2.6  billion  today  to  the  Federal 
deficit. 

Now,  it  Is  hard  In  beginning  this 
debate,  Mr.  President,  to  know  where 
to  begin  because  I  think  one  of  the 
things  that  happens  in  these  endless 
debates  Is  that  people  lose  their  ability 
to  be  outraged.  I  submit  that  to  be 
talking  about  an  emergency  appropria- 
tion, an  emergency  supplementid.  to 
say  that  we  have  scrubbed  all  the  fat 
out  of  it  and  then  to  be  debating  this 
bill  is  nothing  short  of  an  absolute 
outrage. 

Now  I  have  during  this  debate  on 
many  (xx»sions  gone  through  and  out- 
lined provisions  in  this  bill  that  do  not 
represent  emergency  measures,  provi- 
sions that  represent  expenditures  for 
which  there  has  been  no  peer  review. 
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that   reprwent    nothlnc   more    than 
ilini»te  pwk  barrel  poUtlca  as  unial. 

What  I  think  is  especially  offensive 
hwe  is  that  this  Is  Jeopardising  the 
great  progress  we  have  made  since 
1981.  We  have  brought  the  inflation 
rate  down  from  double-digit  levels  to  a 
standstOL  We  have  cut  interest  rates 
by  two-thirds;  11.2  million  more  people 
have  gone  to  work.  But  all  of  that  is  in 
danger  today. 

We  debate  this  biU  as  if  poUUcs  as 
usual  should  be  allowed  to  prevail 
today  when  all  of  the  progreaa  of  the 
last  7  years  is  called  Into  doubt,  when 
there  is  great  duoger  on  the  horlson; 
as  If  Members  of  this  great  delibera- 
tive body  do  not  realise  that  interest 
rates  are  rising  again,  that  housing 
starts  are  falling,  that  progress  we 
have  made  in  rebuilding  the  American 
economy  is  being  Jeopardised,  that  in- 
flation is  beginning  to  rise. 

And  here  we  are  with  business  as 
usual  with  another  bUl  that  does  these 
kinds  of  emergency  things:  Gives  $1 
million  to  Poland,  to  the  Solidarity 
Union.  How  much  we  all  reqject  the 
Solidarity  Union  is  clear.  We  already 
provide  support  for  the  Solidarity 
UnlmL  But  does  anybody  here  really 
believe  that  that  Is  an  emergency:  that 
we  ought  to  raise  the  deficit  today  to 
provide  money  to  Poland? 

We  have  here  more  money  for  the 
P^ftce  Corps.  We  are  already  funding 
the  Peace  Corps  Program,  but  we  have 
a  supplemental  for  the  Peace  Corps. 
Now,  I  am  a  big  supporter  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  But  does  anybody  here  really 
believe  that  this  is  an  emergency 
matter  or,  if  it  is  an  emergency  matter, 
does  anybody  believe  that  we  could 
not  have  found  an  offset  to  it? 

Now  I  know  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  is  sincere  in  what 
he  says.  But  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
people  understand  exactly  what  the 
facts  are,  or  at  least  looked  at  from  a 
different  perspective. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  not  endorsed  this  bill.  The  White 
House  said,  in  a  negotiation  during 
committee  markup,  that,  if  there  were 
no  arms  control  language  on  the  bill 
and  no  additional  spending  programs 
added,  the  President  would  sign  It. 
There  are  provisions  in  this  bill  the 
President  opposes.  If  he  had  the  line- 
item  veto,  he  would  veto  those  provi- 
sions. And  the  President  does  not  sup- 
port—and I  repeat  because  I  Just 
talked  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget— the  Presi- 
dent does  not  support  this  budget 
waiver. 

Finally,  one  point  is  conveniently 
left  out  in  the  comparison  between  the 
biU  we  have  before  us  and  the  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  President,  and  that  Is 
that  the  President's  proposal  did  not 
raise  the  Federal  deficit.  Now  you  can 
say  you  oppose  the  offsets  the  Presi- 
dent provided.  Tou  could  say  there 
was  no  support  for  them  in  the  com- 


mittee. But  the  point  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent's supplemental  did  not  raise  the 
deficit  while  this  supplemental  raises 
the  deficit  by  $2.6  billion. 

Does  anybody  believe  that  the  funds 
provided  for  the  U.S.  Congress  In  this 
bill  that  raise  the  deficit  represent  an 
emergency?  Despite  the  fact  that  we 
take  money  away  from  rebuilding  the 
front  of  this  great  building  to  give  it  to 
Congress  to  spend.  Congress  still 
spends  another  amount  twice  that 
above  the  offset  so  that  the  deficit  is 
raised.  Is  that  an  emergency  matter? 
Could  we  not  find  some  lower  priority 
item  we  are  doing  and  cut  it? 

How  many  people  here  believe  that 
it  is  an  emergency  matter  that  we  pro- 
vide $31  million  for  an  offset  through 
the  economic  support  fund  as  part  of 
foreign  aid?  Let  me  explain  that  to 
you.  A  lot  of  people  do  not  understand 
the  economic  support  fiuid.  The  eco- 
nomic support  fund  is  money  we  pay 
out.  in  this  case  to  foreigners,  to  offset 
the  decline  in  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
The  value  of  the  dollar  has  gone  down. 
This  is  an  emergency  supplemental  to 
give  foreigners  $31  million  to  offset 
the  Impact  in  the  decline  in  the 
buying  value  of  the  dollar. 

I  searched  in  vain  to  find  in  this  bill 
where  we  give  money  to  the  American 
constmier  to  offset  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  In  fact,  we  are 
taking  money  from  the  American  con- 
sumer, who  has  suffered  the  decline  in 
the  value  of  the  dollar  Just  like  for- 
eigners who  are  beneficiaries  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  and  we  are  going 
to  take  their  money  through  borrow- 
ing it.  driving  up  Interest  rates,  deny- 
ing their  children  the  future  that  we 
could  have  for  America,  to  allow  re- 
cipients of  our  foreign  aid  to  escape 
the  impact  of  the  decline  in  the  value 
of  the  dollar.  Now  maybe  this  is  a  good 
program.  But  I  doubt  anybody  can 
argue  that  it  is  an  emergency. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  embarrass- 
ing anybody  in  telling  you  where  all 
these  things  are  but,  since  the  distin- 
guished Senator  said  we  had  scrubbed 
all  the  fat  out  of  this  bill.  I  just  want 
to  talk  about  a  few  little  sausages  here 
and  there  to  make  my  point  and  then 
I  will  close  out. 

We  see  here  buildings  and  new  re- 
search facilities  at  universities  where 
there  has  been  no  peer  review  whatso- 
ever. Just  a  simple  add-on.  Does  any- 
body here  believe  that  building  a 
building  to  conduct  weed  science  re- 
search is  an  emergency?  Does  anybody 
here  believe  that  building  a  building- 
they  cannot  do  any  research  in  the 
building  because  it  cannot  l>e  built 
until  we  are  in  the  fiscal  year— that  it 
is  an  emergency  that  we  start  right 
now?  Of  course  not.  NolxKly  believes 
that. 

E>oes  anyl>ody  believe  it  is  an  emer- 
gency that  we  have  a  research  facility 
to  study  the  milling  of  flour— we  have 
been  milling  flour  for  5.000  years  and 


the  Oovemment  has  never  done  it  ef- 
fectively. Whenever  a  nation  has  had 
adequate  food,  it  has  been  thanks  to 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 
Does  anybody  believe  that  an  add-on 
of  research  funds  to  study  how  to  mill 
flour  is  an  emergency?  Of  course  not. 
Nobody  believes  that. 

Does  anybody  believe  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  trade  de- 
velopment center  at  one  of  our  great 
State  universities,  without  peer  review 
as  to  whether  it  should  go  to  that  one 
or  some  other  one  that  was  not  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  a  memlier  on  the 
committee,  is  an  emergency?  I  do  not 
think  people  think  that  is  an  emergen- 
cy. 

I  wonder  if  people  think  providing 
money  to  16  States  for  26  wildlife  ref- 
uges is  an  emergency. 

I  was  proud  yesterday  to  have  my 
new  duck  stamp  pin  on.  I  believe  in 
protecting  wildlife.  But  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  thinldng  about  protecting 
the  lives  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country  and  their  well- 
being  when  we  are  running  a  deficit. 

Does  anybody  believe  that  starting  a 
new  wildlife  refuge  in  one  of  our  beau- 
tiful States  is  an  emergency;  that  we 
have  to  do  it  today:  that  the  world  is 
coming  to  an  end  if  we  wait  until  next 
year? 

Does  anytKxly  believe  that  if  we 
want  to  go  out  and  dig  up  bones  of 
prehistoric  man— and  I  have  talked  to 
the  President  of  the  National  Archeo- 
loglcal  Association  about  this— but 
does  anybody  believe  that  if  this  is 
really  a  golden  opportunity  for  histor- 
ic preservation,  that  we  cannot  find 
money  from  some  other  use  to  pay  for 
it,  that  we  ought  to  be  adding  on 
money  In  an  emergency  supplemental 
for  going  out  and  digging  up  the  bones 
of  people  who  have  been  burled  thou- 
sands of  years? 

I  could  go  on  and  on  and  on.  But  the 
point  I  want  to  make  is  that  I  guess  we 
debate  these  issues  for  so  long  that  we 
lose  our  ability  to  be  outraged.  In  fact, 
there  is  great  pride,  it  seems  to  me. 
among  some  that  this  bill  is  not  worse. 
And  I  admit  it.  There  are  a  lot  of  bills 
that  we  pass  here  that  are  worse  than 
this  biU. 

But  is  this  the  best  we  can  do.  when 
interest  rates  are  rising,  threatening 
the  progress  of  the  last  7  years, 
progress  that  we  paid  for  in  terms  of 
denying  services  to  people  through 
budget  restraint,  progress  we  paid  for 
with  hard  unemployment  in  1981  and 
1982? 

Given  all  that,  is  it  worth  risldng 
that  for  the  kind  of  projects  I  have 
outlined  here  today?  I  submit  It  Is  not. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  ad- 
dressed these  Issues.  I  saw  this  coming 
a  long  time  ago.  In  fact,  I  offered  an 
amendment  on  April  9  to  the  distin- 
gtilshed  majority  leader  that  was  relat- 
ed to  the  homeless  bill,  and  that  has 
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subsequently  been  applied,  exactly  the 
same  amendment,  to  agriculture  disas- 
ter payments.  Not  the  big  add-on 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  raising 
the  debts,  which  we  have  already 
spent,  but  an  additional  expenditure. 
On  both  of  those  bills,  we  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  money. 

So  I  offered  this  amendment.  I  want 
to  read  it,  because  I  want  to  remind 
my  colleagues  they  voted  on  these  two 
amendments. 

Approprlatlona  made  purstuuit  to  this  au- 
thorization shall  be  made  In  socordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Consreaslonal 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act,  as 
imended,  which  prohibits  the  consideration 
of  uiy  bUl  which  would  c&use  the  deficit  to 
exceed  the  levels  established  by  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985  (Oramm-Rudman-Hollinga) 
such  that  It  shall  not  Increase  the  deficit  of 
the  United  States  Oovemment  for  fiscal 
year  1987. 

This  amendment  saying  we  would 
not  Increase  the  deficit  of  the  U.S. 
Government  for  fiscal  year  1987  was 
offered  on  the  disaster  bill  related  to 
agriculture  and  on  the  homeless  bill. 
and  by  a  vote  of  100  to  0  in  one  case 
and  96  to  0  in  another  case  we  said. 
"No.  we  are  authorizing  the  money 
but  when  it  comes  time  to  pay  for  it 
we  are  either  going  to  take  it  away 
from  somebody  else  or  we  are  going  to 
raise  taxes." 

Everybody  remembers  that.  Every- 
body remembers  the  vote.  E^rerybody 
is  on  record,  except  in  one  case  four 
people  who  were  not  here. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  understand 
that  in  the  bill  we  have  l>efore  us.  de- 
spite the  100  to  nothing  vote  saying  we 
would  not  do  it.  we  are  raising  the  def- 
icit by  $135  mUlion  under  the  first  biU 
when  we  voted  100  to  0  saying  we 
would  not  do  it.  We  are  doing  it  in  this 
bill.  And  on  the  second  bill,  the  home- 
less bill,  we  are  raising  the  deficit  by 
$97.5  million. 

What  happened  to  the  resolve? 
Where  did  it  go? 

Well,  what  happened  to  it  is  those 
were  popular  votes.  Everybody  went 
back  to  their  States  and  said.  "I  am 
outraged  by  the  deficit  and  I  voted  to 
authorize  these  programs  but  I  said  we 
are  not  going  to  raise  the  deficit." 

Well,  today  we  are  going  to  vote  on 
whether  we  are  going  to  raise  the  defi- 
cit l}ecause  this  bill  raises  the  deficit 
on  those  two  bills. 

The  issue  here  is  this:  If  the  work  of 
the  committee  and  the  difficulty  of 
going  back  into  conunlttee  and  taking 
out  all  of  these  add  ons  is  more  impor- 
tant to  you  than  the  strength  of  the 
American  economy,  then  you  want  to 
vote  to  waive  the  Budget  Act. 

This  was  driven  home  to  me  the 
other  day  when  a  representative  of  an 
African  country  came  to  lunch  with 
some  of  us  and  talked  about  what  an 
honor  It  was  to  be  with  the  greatest 
deliberative  t>ody  In  the  world. 


If  we  vote  to  waive  the  Budget  Act 
here,  we  are  saying  we  want  business 
as  usual. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  seri- 
ous about  the  deficit,  if  you  want  the 
economy  to  stay  strong,  this  Is  an  op- 
portunity to  stop  $2.6  billion  and  force 
this  committee  to  go  back  and  do  the 
Job  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

[Applause  in  the  gallery.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
gallery  will  remain  quiet. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  ensure 
order. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
need  about  30  seconds  to  make  two 
points. 

First.  Mr.  President,  the  President's 
own  supplemental  budiget  was  not  defi- 
cit neutral.  Even  as  scored  by  OMB  it 
was  $1.1  bUllon  not  deficit  neutral. 

Second,  the  Senator  mentioned  a  lot 
of  things  about  wildlife  refuges,  for 
example,  that  were  not  emergencies. 
They  were,  in  fact,  emergencies, 
caused  by  flooding,  caused  by  erosion. 
For  example,  in  the  Hagerman  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Refuge  in  Texas,  fields,  ter- 
races, bridges,  roads  were  almost  com- 
pletely destroyed.  This  Is  money  re- 
quested for  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi,  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  will  not  use  very  much  time. 

I  will  say  to  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  this  bill  represents  a  great  deal  of 
work,  days  and  days  of  it,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  our  conunlttee  who  are  experi- 
enced In  this  field.  I  know,  too,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
being  very  honest  and  honorable 
about  It.  requested  a  nimiber  of  the 
Items  that  are  in  this  bill.  I  know  of 
his  interest  in  it  because  his  represent- 
atives called  me  up  and  talked  to  me 
alMUt  It.  explained  it.  outlined,  giving 
their  reasons  why  these  matters  are 
needed.  Do  not  be  mistaken  about  it.  I 
have  been  at  it  for  a  number  of  years. 
this  matter  of  supplementals. 

I  tell  you.  it  does  not  sound  too  good 
because  matters  do  not  please  one 
member.  It  goes  to  the  matter  of  pork 
barrel.  That  is  a  kind  of  semi-curse 
word  In  debating  about  money  mat- 
ters. But  this  Is  another  time.  Here  Is 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
who  wants  a  bill.  Most  of  the  Member- 
ship here  want  a  bill  to  meet  these  de- 
ficiencies. 

I  refer  to  matters  like  the  CCC 
funds  that  we  have  discussed  back- 
ward and  forward,  cash  money  that  we 
have  made  available  for  the  farm  pro- 
grams; the  Federal  Einployees  Retire- 
ment System  ijeing  short  of  money 
and  has  to  have  at  least  $1.2  billion. 


That  is  in  this  bilL  There  is  the  civil- 
ian pay  for  CHAMPUS  military  medi- 
cal programs.  $425  million.  I  believe  It 
is.  which  is  in  this  bilL 

That  is  not  chicken  change.  It  is  not 
chatter.  These  are  realities  of  life.  The 
need  is  there.  We  are  the  only  power 
under  our  s}rstem  of  government  that 
has  the  ability  and  the  power  to 
supply  this  money.  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed, it  has  been  memorized,  almost, 
it  has  been  debated,  and  the  time 
comes  when  we  have  to  act. 

As  I  say,  the  average  person  on  this 
committee  has  worked  on  it  over  a 
period  of  years.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons here  for  them  to  be  proud  of 
being  able  to  put  together  a  bill  such 
as  our  committee  has  done. 

I  do  not  take  credit  for  it  myself,  but 
I  know  what  they  have  done.  Now  is 
the  time  to  act.  There  has  been  a  time 
to  talk  and  now  is  the  time  to  act  on 
this  bill. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  1  minute 
remaining.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
has  2  minutes  remaining. 

The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  we 
heard  about  a  wildlife  refuge  in  Texas 
where  obviously  they  had  too  much 
rain  and  bridges  washed  out,  roads 
washed  out,  and  they  want  to  get  in 
and  repair  them.  The  obvious  implica- 
tion is  we  have  to  raise  the  deficit  be- 
cause the  Lord  let  it  rain  too  much. 
But  what  happens  in  the  average 
American  home  when  something  un- 
expected happens?  The  average  Amer- 
ican worker  makes  about  $18,000  a 
year.  What  happens  if  Johnny,  run- 
ning through  the  house,  falls  and 
breaks  his  arms?  What  do  they  do 
then? 

Well,  they  do  not  raise  the  deficit. 
They  do  not  print  money  through  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank.  They  do  not 
have  the  right  to  do  that. 

They  sit  down  around  the  Idtchen 
table  and  look  at  their  budget.  They 
decide  that  they  will  not  be  going  to 
the  movies,  and  that  though  they  were 
going  to  go  to  the  beach  for  the  early 
simuner  they  cannot  do  it.  They  take 
the  boy  to  the  hospital.  They  know 
they  will  come  up  with  the  money. 
They  get  his  arm  set  and  get  a  bill  for 
roughly  $300.  I  know  because  my 
Jolinny  did  the  same  thing. 

They  come  up  with  a  way  of  paying 
for  it.  They  come  up  with  a  way  of 
paying  for  it  by  loolting  at  their 
budget  and  finding  something  that 
they  wanted  to  do  that  is  important, 
but  it  was  not  as  important  as  John- 
ny's arm. 

The  President  proposed  $5  billion  of 
rescissions  that  were  rejected  by  this 
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ooaunlUee.  Maybe  aome  of  them 
■faould  have  been  rejected,  but  In  the 
caw  of  aome  of  the  items  here.  If  we 
realljr  are  aerloua  about  these  item*.  If 
they  really  are  critical,  could  we  not. 
In  a  $1,010,000,000,000  budget,  find 
$a.e  bOllon  to  offket?  I  submit  we 
ooukL 

The  Issue  here  Is  not  this  bill  or  no 
bOl;  the  iaue  here  is  are  we  goinc  to 
rate  the  deficit  by  $1.6  billion  or  try  it 
acatn?  I  say  lei  us  try  to  do  it  again. 

The  FRSSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
expired.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  ChzloI.  

The  PRBSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  1  minute 
and  some  seconds. 

Mr.  tr^nxn  iir.  President.  I  think 
this  MU  is  a  reasonable  one.  The  bill 
would  spend  $2.6  bHUon  above  the  cur- 
rent level  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. For  the  purpose  of  contrast,  the 
Houae  bill  would  spend  $3.1  billion  in 
outlays  and  $3.7  billion  in  BA.  Al- 
though we  have  taicreaaed  budget  au- 
thority by  $326  million  we  have  actual- 
ly reduced  outlays  diiring  the  course 
of  debate  oa  this  bill  by  $7  million.  I 
think  we  have  done  an  admirable  Job 
in  holding  down  spending.  Certainly, 
this  cannot  be  considered  a  Christmas 
tree  bill  by  any  standards. 

The  President's  proposal  was  for  an 
increase  in  spending  of  $7.2  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $3.6  billion  In 
outlays.  He  proposed  to  only  partially 
fund  the  3  percent  pay  increase  Con- 
gress agreed  to  last  year  and  the  other 
things  that  we  have  before  us.  He  pro- 
posed rescissions  of  $5.8  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $1.1  billion  in 
outlays  to  offset  his  supplemental,  but 
this  year  as  in  previous  years,  these  re- 
sdasions  were  not  agreed  on  by  Con- 
In  total,  the  President's  package 
not  deficit  neutral;  the  net  cost 
would  have  been  $1.6  billion  in  out- 
lays. 

Another  $4  billion  of  so-called  sav- 
ings was  prepayments  of  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  loans.  Those  are  not  real 
savings.  Everybody  knows  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  should 
grant  the  waiver.  I  think  under  the 
circumstances,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  hma  done  a  good  Job. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  occurs  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana to  waive  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  najrs. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 


tor   from    Louisiana    to    waive    the 
Budget  Act. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiSKal.  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  BbaolxtI.  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  DcCoHcm].  the  Senator 
from  Tennenee  [Mr.  Ooul.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ksmn- 
DTl.  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Smoa  1  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Quam'l  is  absent  on 
official  buslneas. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
EVAHS],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuBKOWSKi],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  THtTXMOifD]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wakhxr]  Is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  TRUKMoirs]  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grahaii).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted:  yeas  55, 
nays  34.  as  follows: 

[RoIlcaU  Vote  No.  137  Leg.] 
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Aduns 

Oam 

BenUen 

Ormham 

Pack  wood 

Doven 

Oraaaley 

PeU 

Brckuz 

Harfcln 

Pteasler 

Bumpen 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

BuTtHcfc 

HetUn 

Held 

Byrd 

Heiin 

Riesle 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

Chllea 

Same* 

Sanford 

Cocttrmn 

Kerry 

Sarbanw 

Ootirad 

Sasaer 

CrmiMtoo 

liMhy 

Shelby 

D-Anato 

Lusar 

Specter 

Duehle 

Matranaca 

Stafford 

Dole 

ICcaure 

Stennls 

Dm  eubci  lei 

Mekber 

boo 

MllraWtl 

Welcker 

VortI 

MMebeU 

Ptowler 

Moynlhan 
NAY8-34 

Annstronc 

Hecht 

Proxmlre 

Baucus 

Helms 

Quayle 

BtncaoMn 

HoUlncs 

Roth 

Bond 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

BoKhwtU 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Cobm 

K»f  heiim 

DuiforUi 

Kasten 

Trtble 

DIxoo 

Levin 

Wallop 

MeCain 

WUaoo 

Dooieiilcl 

IfeConneU 

WIrth 

OfBmin 

Metaenbaum 

Hmtch 

IfleUes 

NOTVOTINO-ll 

Blden 

Otenn 

Simon 

Bradley 

Oorc 

Thurmond 

DeCondnl 

Kennedy 

Warner 

EVUM 

IfurkowUl 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote,  the  yeas  are  55,  the  nays  are 
34.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  not  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  the  motion  to  waive  is 
rejected. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  rejected,  and  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clei^  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
■■ciss  inrrn.  i:so  p.m. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  we  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  1:30  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and.  at 
12:42  pjn..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
1:30  pjn.:  whereupon,  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  MxLCsaa.). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  waive  certain  provisions  of  the 
Budget  Act  was  rejected. 

Btr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
cinnunstances  if  the  time  on  the 
waiver  had  run.  would  the  motion  to 
reconsider  be  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  to  reconsider  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

lAi.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  if  we  can  get  uiumimous  consent 
to  delay  a  vote  on  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider until  next  week,  and  if  we  could 
go  ahead  with  other  parts  of  the  bill 
today— Senator  Dolk  has  an  amend- 
ment which  would  be  before  the 
Senate  following  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  HxLMS— if  we  could  proceed  and 
perhaps  get  some  progress  made,  it 
would  be  very  agreeable  to  Mr.  Johh- 
STOH  and  myself.  We  would  hope  we 
can  do  that. 

We  still  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  this  with  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader. 

Ricns  num.  i:4*  tM. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  Mr. 
Johnston  Is  agreeable,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  a  15- 
mlnute  recess. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  1:31  p.m.,  recessed  until  1:46 
p.m.:  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Shklbt). 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader,  and  Mr. 
Oramm  and  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Stcn- 
Nis,  and  others  and  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  matter.  I  do  not  believe  it 
will  be  possible,  based  on  the  reactions 
that  I  have  gotten  thus  far,  to  proceed 
with  the  Helms  amendment  this  after- 


noon. I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
proceed  with  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Dou  and  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Mkl- 
CHXR,  the  amendment  by  Itx.  Mstz- 

XNBAUM,  and  others,  however.  Momen- 
tarily, I  shall  seek  unanimous  consent 
to  ptMtpone  further  consideration  of 
the  motion  to  reconsider  until  next 
Tuesday. 

iniAimf OUB-OOMUHT  KBQmST— H.a.  14*1 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  H.R.  1451  be  Jointly  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  will  limit  its  con- 
sideration to  section  41  of  the  bill  and 
that  this  Joint  referral  does  not  set 
any  precedent  for  future  referrals  of 
bills  pertaining  to  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Bto.  President,  this  re- 
quest, I  regret  to  say  to  my  beloved 
friend,  has  not  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  regret  that  I  shall 
have  to  object. 

The  PRiSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
have  been  told  by  the  majority  leader, 
who  keeps  his  commitment,  that  there 
will  not  be  rollcaU  votes  on  Mondays. 
But  in  return  for  that  assurance,  I 
have  expressed  the  hope  that  we  could 
have  rollcall  votes  on  Tuesdays  and 
that  Fridays  would  be  full  days  of 
work.  I  have  not  told  any  Senators 
today  that  we  will  not  have  more  roll- 
call  votes  this  afternoon.  Any  Senators 
who  leave,  take  their  own  chances. 
They  have  to  make  that  decision.  If 
they  want  to  leave,  and  run  the  risks 
of  missing  rollcall  votes,  that  is  their 
business.  I  made  the  commitment  for 
Mondays  for  the  convenience  of  Sena- 
tors who  have  to  travel  long  distances 
on  weekends,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
thought  I  was  getting  a  quid  pro  quo, 
in  return,  4  full  days  of  work  on  Tues- 
days through  Fridays.  Now  I  have  run 
into  a  situation  in  which  I  hear  it  said, 
"Well,  some  Senators  have  gone  for 
the  day." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  I  have  to 
manufacture  a  vote  this  afternoon,  we 
will  have  one.  If  Senators  want  to  take 
the  chance  that  by  leaving  at  1  o'clock 
or  1:30  on  Friday  afternoon  they  can 
Just  tell  their  colleagues,  "Don't  agree 
to  anything,  because  I  am  leaving." 
and  there  will  not  be  any  rollcall 
votes,  they  will  have  another  thought 
coming,  because  we  can  and  will  have 
votes.  There  are  items,  for  example, 
on  the  Executive  Calendar  on  which 
we  can  have  votes. 

I  can  have  a  vote  on  going  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar.  There  is  at  least  one 
nomination  on  that  calendar  that  has 
been  held  up  on  my  side,  but  I  do  not 
mind  breaking  holds  on  this  side  today 
and  having  a  vote  on  that  nomination. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  driven  to  that,  but 
I  am  Just  not  going  to  stand  still  and 


stand  silent  if  Senators  are  going  to 
think  well,  they  can  have  Mondays  off 
and  perchance  if  they  Just  get  out  of 
town  by  1:30  on  Fridays  they  can  call 
back  in  and  say.  "Don't  have  any 
votes"  and  other  colleagues  will  pro- 
tect them. 

Well,  other  colleagues  can  protect 
them  to  a  certain  extent,  but  we  have 
Just  got  to  understand  around  here  we 
are  not  going  to  live  by  the  law  of  the 
Jungle;  we  are  going  to  live  by  the  laws 
of  this  Senate.  And  if  I  am  going  to  be 
expected  to  make  a  commitment  and 
keep  it,  I  expect  other  Senators  on 
both  sides  to  keep  their  commitments 
likewise.  I  do  not  expect  Senators  to 
say,  "WeU,  colleagues  have  gone,  we 
have  got  two  or  three  on  our  side.  I 
don't  want  to  give  you  consent  to  go 
over  now  because  some  of  our  col- 
leagues have  left."  They  do  not  have 
to  give  me  consent  to  go  over.  We  are 
going  to  have  a  vote  this  afternoon 
one  way  or  another,  at  least  one  vote. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  motion  to  reconsid- 
er be  put  aside  until  next  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object— I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Now.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question  before 
the  Senate?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
an  objection  to  going  to  that  amend- 
ment this  afternoon? 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  Is  objection  to 
going  to  that  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  by  Mr.  Helms  be  put  aside 
until  later 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  [continuing].  Today  or 
next  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Now  what  is  the  pending 
question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Republican  leader 
is  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand on  that  amendment  there  has 
been  some  objection  raised  on  the 
funding,  and  I  do  not  want  to  hold  up 
the  Senate  trying  to  resolve  that,  and 
I  ask  consent  that  that  amendment  be 
temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

iKlr.  BYRD.  Now.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  at  the  point  where  other 
amendments  may  be  called  up.  Am  I 
correct? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  other  pend- 
ing amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chah-. 

Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mmtana. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  add  one 
comment  for  the  record? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes;  I  will  be  de- 
Ughted  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  want  to  say  I  had  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  Republican 
leader  in  my  efforts  to  lay  the  motion 
to  reconsider  over  and  to  proceed  with 
other  amendments.  My  remarks.  I 
want  the  record  to  be  clear,  were  not 
directed  at  the  Republican  leader  be- 
cause he  was  willing  to  proceed  with 
lajring  the  motion  to  reconsido'  over 
and  getting  on  with  other  votes.  My 
remarks  are  not  personally  directed 
toward  any  particular  Senator,  in  fact. 

But  I  had  Just  been  made  to  under- 
stand that  some  Senators  had  gone 
and  that  they  did  not  want  any  votes 
this  afternoon.  There  is  going  to  be  at 
least  one  vote.  If  we  have  to  vote  on 
the  motion  to  adjourn  until  next  we^ 
we  will  get  a  vote,  and.  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  does 
not  mind,  a  rollcall  vote  on  this 
amendment^ 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  mind  having  a  rollcall  vote  on  my 
amendment  if  it  is  requested. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  not  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  at  this  moment,  but  the 
cloakrooms  should  alert  Senators 
there  will  be  at  least  one  more  rollcaU 
vote  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  majority  leader 
jrield  Just  a  moment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  patience  of  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader.  I  know  it  is 
very  trying.  I  have  been  in  the  Demo- 
cratic caucuses  when  I  have  heard 
pleas  to  the  majority  leader  from 
those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  I  suspect  a  similar  thing  happens 
in  the  Republican  caucuses.  "Please 
tell  us  for  sure  what  the  schedule  is 
going  to  be.  Please.  BCr.  Leader,  allow 
us  to  take  care  of  our  duties  back 
home."  And  I  think  that  the  majority 
leader  has  gone  out  of  his  way  in  that 
regard.  In  fact,  I  think  he  has  gone  too 
far,  and  I  think  possibly  he  may  be  ex- 
pressing some  of  that  frustration  that 
I  heard  him  express  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  a  few  moments  ago. 

A  week  ago  yesterday,  this  Senator 
stood  back  there,  and  we  had  an  ex- 
change back  and  forth  about  the  keen 
disappointment  that  I  felt  that  we  do 
not  do  our  business;  and  then,  of 
course,  we  had  to  get  out  of  here  to  go 
home  for  the  Memorial  Day  break.  It 
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to  me  that  we  are  certainly 
headed  for  another  we^. 

WhOe  we  have  conducted  an  awful 
lot  of  builneei.  much  of  It  on  this  par- 
ticular matter  has  been  nonaenae  bxul- 
neH.  We  have  had  a  whole  aeries  of 
amemhnents  that  had  nothing  what- 
ew  to  do  with  the  supplemental  ap- 
fvomiatlons  bUL  I  can  ranember  one 
that  we  had  to  take  time  and  effort  to 
vote  on  here— eomethlnc  about  put- 
tiwy  Mlnuteman  m  missiles  Into  Mln- 
uteman  n  silos,  which  has  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  this  approprU- 
ttoiwbllL 

I  am  keenly  dlsaiwolnted.  I  might 
say.  that  colleagues  continue  to  take 
advantage.  They  encroach,  if  you  will. 
timjt  mnA  time  again,  on  being  here  to 
discharge  their  legitimate  duties  be- 
cause In  many  cases  they  have,  I  sup- 
pose. Important  duties  elsewhere.  In- 
dudhig  gettbog  reelected.  Of  course, 
that  is  Important  to  Senators  in  this 
body.  But  the  first  importance,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  to  be  here  doing  the 
Job  that  we  are  supposed  to  do. 

I  suspect  that  had  we  had  all  100 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  here,  we 
would  have  finished  this  bill  today. 

I  ranember  very  well  a  few  hours 
ago,  <«  this  floor.  I  asked  the  majority 
leader  if  he  would  hold  us  here  until 
perhaps  midnight  tonight,  or  later,  to 
force  this  bill  to  a  conclusion.  I  now 
understand  very  well  that  is  a  total  im- 
possibility, given  the  stalemate  we 
have  on  the  waiver  of  the  budget  reso- 
lutkm. 

AU  I  can  say  is  that  the  farmers  of 
Nebraska  and  the  farmers  around  this 
Nation  are  awaiting  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  fimds  that  this 
body,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
promised  them  on  a  certain  date,  and 
the  money  is  not  there. 

I  want  to  draw  the  line  once  again 
under  the  fact  that  we  are  slmnly  not 
doing  our  Job.  and  I  am  keenly  disap- 
pointed. We  obviously  now  will  have  to 
go  over  until  next  week,  when  we  hope 
some  of  those  absoit  If  embers  will  be 
here  to  give  us  the  60  votes  we  need  to 
waive  the  budget  resolution.  The 
farmers  of  Nebraska  are  not  going  to 
understand  that,  nor  are  they  going  to 
appreciate  it.  and  there  is  no  way  that 
this  Soiate  can  adequately  explain  it 
to  them. 

So  I  simply  say  to  the  leader  and  to 
my  colleagues  that,  once  again,  we 
have  held  up  an  extremely  important 
matter  so  far  as  the  agricxiltural  inter- 
ests of  this  Nation  are  concerned,  and 
It  is  no  wonder  that  there  Is  ctmtinual 
disappointment  and  concern  out  there 
about  the  shabby  way  we  conduct  our 
business  in  this  body. 

I  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  the  U.S. 
Smate.  and  I  have  a  lot  of  respect  for 
all  my  colleagues;  but  I  think  that 
somewhere  we  have  to  draw  the  line 
on  where  our  priorities  lie  and  where 


we  should  be  at  certain  times  to  do 
certain  things. 

When  I  lose  on  a  vote  that  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  and  everyone  is 
here  to  vote.  I  say  that  is  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  expressing  their  will  and 
that  Is  the  system  at  work.  But  the 
system  cannot  work  if  we  are  not  here 
to  take  part  in  it. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for 
giving  me  the  consideration  of  yielding 
for  these  brief  remarks.  I  hope  that. 
come  Tuesday  next,  we  will  not  start 
the  dillydallying  tactic  that  we  have 
been  on  now  for  the  past  10  days  and 
delay  this  another  10  days.  We  have  to 
get  moving  with  It. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  me  60 
seconds? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor.  

The  PRBSroiNa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  note,  as  one 
Senator,  that  in  Judging  the  worth  of 
this  body  and  how  much  work  we  do. 
the  basis  should  not  be  whether  we 
are  here  for  "bed  check"  votes  on  a 
Friday  afternoon. 

I  also  note  that  we  spent  several 
hours  in  quorum  calls  this  morning. 
During  that  wasted  time  we  could 
have  accomplished  ansrthing  that  we 
might  do  this  afternoon. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Senate  as  a  body 
works  hard,  and  every  Senator  also 
works  hard.  Some  may  evaluate  the 
work  of  the  Senate  according  to  the 
number  of  hours  we  spend  here  on  the 
floor.  Others  might  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Senate  based  on  what 
we  accomplish  when  we  do  vote. 

Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  also  has  another  responsibility. 
That  responsibility  Is  not  fulflUed  by 
the  sheer  nimiber  of  votes  we  cast  on 
this  floor,  whether  It  be  on  a  Friday 
afternoon  or  whenever.  We  also  have  a 
responsibility  to  our  constituents  in 
our  home  States,  to  be  home,  where 
they  can  ask  us  questions  and  tell  us 
what  they  think,  so  that  when  we  do 
vote  we  can  respond  to  the  people  we 
represent,  not  just  to  the  Washington 
lobbyists.  There  are  Senators  who  are 
not  here,  and  there  are  Senators  who 
may  not  be  able  to  make  themselves 
available  to  the  people  they  represent 
because  they  have  had  to  stay  to  cast 
a  vote  that  may  be  merely  procedural 
or  mean  very  little. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  a  repre- 
senUtlve  body,  and  the  people  we  rep- 
resent ought  to  have  a  chance  to  hear 

frmnus. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  these 
remarks  to  be  construed  as  criticism 

of  either  the  Democratic  or  Republi- 
can leaders.  They  have  a  most  difficult 

Job  of  keeping  the  Senate's  agenda 


moving  ahead,  and  time  and  time 
again  I  have  watched  In  admiration  as 
they  find  wasrs  out  of  the  procedural 
thickets  we  so  often  fall  into.  My  good 
friends  from  West  Vlrglpla  [Mr.  Bt«d] 
and  Ksnirfif  [Mr.  DoliI  do  magnifi- 
cently at  this  task. 

What  I  am  trying  to  imderllne  here 
Is  that  Senators  do  have  responsibil- 
ities that  go  beyond  what  happens  on 
the  Seiuite  floor.  They  fulf  Ul  some  of 
their  most  important  obligations  as 
elected  repreaenUtives  when  they 
meet  with  and  listen  to  the  people 
they  represent.  It  is  very  often  diffi- 
cult to  strike  a  balance  between  a  Sen- 
ator's duties  here  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  those  back  in  his  or  her  home 
State.  As  I  stated,  the  two  leaders 
make  tremendous  efforts  to  strike  that 
balance. 

All  of  us  understand  the  special  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  leader  of  the 
Senate  [Mr.  BtboI.  Let  me  make  clear 
that  I  greatly  appreciate  the  great  ef- 
forts he  imdergoes  every  week  In  ac- 
commodating the  needs  of  99  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  why  the  debate  is  going  forward 
on  this  point.  I  have  not  named  any 
names.  But  Senators  have  their  re- 
sponsibUity.  I  think  most  Senators 
would  probably  give  their  right  arm  to 
get  here— to  become  a  U.S.  Senator. 

This  Senator,  as  long  as  he  is  the 
leader,  is  going  to  do  his  best  to  press 
the  business  of  the  Senate  forward.  At 
the  same  time,  I  try  to  be  very  con- 
scious and  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  my  colleagues,  and  I  intend  to 
continue  to  do  that. 

We  are  going  to  have  some  votes  this 
afternoon.  We  are  going  to  have  at 
least  one  vote  this  afternoon:  because 
if  I  am  going  to  be  making  commit- 
ments that  we  will  not  be  having  votes 
on  Mondays,  this  Senator  is  not  going 
to  stand  supinely  by  in  silence  and 
quaking  with  fear  and  have  others  say, 
"Well.  I'm  going  home.  Let's  not 
have  any  votes  on  Fridays." 

The  Nation's  business,  this  bill,  is 
important  to  the  farmers  of  tWs  coun- 
try. Important  to  those  who  have  pen- 
sions, important  with  respect  to  Feder- 
al pay  increases.  Important  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  country.  Important  to  the 
foreign  operations  of  the  country. 

The  Senate  is  stymied  because  of  the 
failure  to  get  60  votes  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act.  Then,  I  am  told  that  some 
Senators  have  already  left  town,  and  I 
cannot  get  unanimous  consent  to  go 
on  to  other  business.  I  do  not  expect 
to  get  kudos  from  anybody.  I  under- 
stand that  I  am  not  very  well  liked 
around  here  anyhow.  I  did  not  get 
elected  to  be  liked  here.  I  got  elected 
because  I  thought  I  could  do  a  Job. 
This  is  a  challenge,  and  I  do  not  back 
off  from  a  challenge. 

So  we  will  have  a  vote,  or  we  wUl 
have  votes,  this  afternoon.  Let  it  be  a 
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lesson  to  those  who  nonchalantly  walk 
off  at  1  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon, 
like  school  is  out.  and  we  all  go  home. 

I  have  not  told  anybody  there  will  be 
no  more  votes.  If  they  want  to  miss 
votes,  that  is  fine.  They  do  not  have  to 
get  an  excuse  from  me  or  get  their  ap- 
proval from  me. 

There  are  other  Senators  here  ex- 
pecting to  work  on  the  bill.  The  con- 
venience of  the  Senate  has  to  be  ad- 
dressed, and  the  convenience  of  other 
Senators  means  something  as  well. 
and  other  Senators  are  ready  to  do 
business.  There  are  other  Senators 
here  who  would  like  to  go  home,  too, 
this  afternoon.  There  are  other  Sena- 
tors here  who  might  have  taken  an 
earlier  plane,  but  they  stayed  because 
they  thought  there  would  be  rollcall 
votes. 

I  always  try  to  think  of  the  conven- 
ience not  only  of  this  Senator  but  of 
other  Senators  as  well,  but,  above  and 
beyond  all  that,  the  Senr^te  itself  and 
the  business  of  the  people^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  folks  out 
around  the  country  wonder  why  we 
are  spending  in  this  bill  $9.4  billloiL 

The  point  has  been  made  that  we 
should  not  exceed  the  budget.  We  Just 
had  a  vote  on  it.  It  would  take  60  votes 
to  waive  the  budget.  We  did  not  have 
quite  60.  But  I  was  one  of  those  who 
voted  to  waive.  So  I  would  like  to  say 
why  I  voted  that  way. 

The  folks  out  around  the  coimtry, 
taxpayers,  citizens  all  of  them  are  en- 
titled to  a  straight  answer  and  the 
answer,  Mr.  President,  is  that  there 
are  $6.6  billion  in  this  bill  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Having  said  that,  I  know  that  most 
folks  aroimd  the  countryside  do  not 
know  what  it  means.  They  probably 
are  not  even  familiar  with  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

To  state  it  as  simply  as  I  can,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  that 
agency  that  takes  care  of  the  various 
segments,  the  various  portions,  parts 
of  the  Farm  Act.  the  Farm  Program. 

In  my  State  of  Montana  right  at  this 
moment— it  is  12:10  out  in  Montana 
right  now— the  Montana  stock  growers 
are  in  convention.  They  are  at  a  lunch- 
eon where  I  was  hoping  to  be. 

They  were  affected  last  year.  1986. 
The  cattle  people  were  affected  when 
there  was  a  Dairy  Herd  Buyout  Pro- 
gram, which  took  over  a  billion  dollars 
out  of  the  Treasury,  in  fact  out  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  to 
have  this  program  function.  I  thought 
it  was  a  poor  program,  by  the  way:  I 
want  to  add  that.  I  thought  the  Dairy 
Herd  Buyout  Program  was  a  poor  pro- 
gram. I  voted  against  it.  But.  neverthe- 
less, it  became  law  and  it  took  over  a 
billion  dollars  out  of  the  Treasury  and 
out  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 


tion, this  agency.  That  is  $1.6  billion  in 
1986. 

Then  there  are  deficiency  pajrments 
to  grain  farmers  and  that  comes  out  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  when  it  is  spent  out  it  has  to  be 
reimbursed.  We  have  had  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  several 
decades  now,  and  that  is  the  way  it 
works.  It  gets  so  much  money  appro- 
priated to  it  and  then  under  law  for 
these  various  aspects  of  the  Farm  Pro- 
gram the  money  is  spent  out  of  there 
and  when  it  becomes  depleted  as  it  is 
now  more  money  has  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  it. 

So  out  of  the  total  of  $9.4  billion  in 
this  bill,  $6.6  billion  is  to  pay  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  so 
they  can  continue  to  operate  the  farm 
programs. 

I  do  not  know  whether  folks  out 
across  the  countryside  realize  how 
much  it  costs,  but  as  one  Senator  I 
want  to  state  that  I  believe  agriculture 
policy  in  this  country  is  so  botched 
right  now  that  we  are  spending  too 
much  money  on  these  programs  and 
that  if  the  programs  were  better  ad- 
ministered we  would  not  be  spending 
this  amount  of  money.  It  would  not  be 
necessary.  We  would  be  spending  less. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of  State  have  not  dis- 
posed of  the  surplus  commodities  that 
accumulate  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  They  have  not  disposed 
of  them  in  a  prudent  manner,  so  it 
costs  more  to  run  the  program. 

Let  me  give  now  the  latest  figures  of 
the  commodities  that  are  now  owned 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
That  corporation  must  pay  storage 
costs  on  these  commodities. 

There  are  214  million  pounds  of 
butter,  381  million  poimds  of  cheese, 
469  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk. 
They  are  in  storage.  Who  pays  for  it? 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
pays  for  those  storage  costs.  They  are 
rather  expensive.  There  are  74  million 
bushels  of  barley,  1.5  billion  bushels  of 
com.  There  are  396  million  bushels  of 
soybeans  and  904  million  bushels  of 
wheat.  There  are  other  commodities 
also  under  storage,  but  all  of  these 
that  I  just  Usted  cost  money  for  stor- 
age. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  needed  is  that 
we  get  rid  of  the  surplus  commodity, 
reduce  the  costs  of  storage,  find  where 
the  market  is  and  when  you  get  rid  of 
the  surplus  then  the  commodity  prices 
start  to  rise  and  that  is  what  we  need. 
That  Is  our  goal. 

The  fact  that  agriculture  policy  in 
this  coimtry  is  terrible  today  is  partial- 
ly the  responsibility  of  the  administra- 
tion and  p«rtially  a  responsibility  of 
Congress. 

It  is  not  Just  one  or  the  other  being 
totally  responsible.  We  are  both  re- 
sponsible, both  the  legislative  branch 
and  the  executive  branch. 


If  this  administration  had  followed 
the  recommendations  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  made  by  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  on  the  commit- 
tee, we  would  not  have  as  much  in  sur- 
plus today  of  these  various  commod- 
ities as  we  do. 

To  say  that  the  administration  had 
been  less  than  adept  Is  a  very  kind 
statement.  To  say  that  they  have  re- 
fused to  follow  the  recommendations 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Ccnnmlttee 
is  an  accurate  statement. 

I  hope  they  can  improve,  and  beyond 
that  I  hope  that  the  committee  itself 
and  the  Congress  itself  can  become 
more  persuasive  and  more  prudent  to 
inform  the  White  House  and  the  State 
Department  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  entire  administra- 
tion on  what  they  ought  to  do. 

Above  all.  I  hope  we  can  get  their  at- 
tention. Above  all.  I  hope  that  they 
will  pay  more  attention  on  what  is 
wrong  with  American  agriculture. 

We  will  work  with  them,  and  I  say 
that  both  for  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans on  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, to  improve  performance,  and 
when  we  accomplish  that  Improved 
performance,  I  can  giiarantee  to  every 
one  the  costs  for  operating  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  the 
costs  for  the  farm  programs  will  start 
to  come  down. 

After  you  deduct  the  $6.6  billion  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
this  bill,  you  come  down  to  about  $2.8 
billion  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes. 
Less  than  a  third  of  this  total  Is  for 
other  purposes,  other  than  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  and  there 
are  all  sorts  of  provisions  in  this  biU.  It 
is  a  pretty  big  bill  covering  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent agencies  and  affecting  a  lot  of 
different  people. 

One  group  it  does  affect  are  older 
Americans,  the  elderly.  There  are  a 
couple  of  parts  of  this  bill  that  deal 
with  the  Older  Americans  Act.  that 
deal  with  nutrition  programs  to  assist 
the  older  Americans,  the  senior  citizen 
programs,  the  senior  citizen  centers 
for  their  nutrition  programs,  and  also 
one  that  I  would  particularly  like  to 
help  called  Meals  on  Wheels. 

This  is  a  program  that  (^lerates  in 
this  coimtry  for  older  Americans  who 
could  not  leave  their  homes  t>ecau8e 
they  are  inciv)acltated.  where  meals 
are  actually  delivered  to  their  homes 
to  assist  them,  to  provide  some  nour- 
ishment, to  provide,  well,  to  provide 
also  some  contact  with  people  in  the 
outside  world.  Confined  to  their 
homes  as  they  are.  the  contact  that  is 
made  through  Meals  on  Wheels  is  a 
double  blesing.  Somebody  brings  the 
meal.  That  contact  is  appreciated  by 
these  incapacitated  older  Americans  In 
their  own  dwelUngs.  And  then  they 
have  a  hot  meal— that  is  the  second 
benefit— a  hot  and  nutritious  meal  de- 
livered to  them. 
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lir.  JOHNSTON.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MKLCHKR.  Tee.  I  am  dellchted 
to  yMd  to  the  manacer. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  the  parties  who  were  interest- 
ed In  the  Senator's  amendment  are 
present  on  the  floor  and  are  anxious 
to  receive  It.  I  believe  the  leader  wants 
to  have  a  vote  on  this  amendment.  So 
if  the  Senator  would  like,  we  are  ready 
to  approve  It  so  people  can  vote. 

(PorpasR  To  tnuosfcr  unobUgatod  fundi  for 
ftaesl  year  INS  and  fiseal  year  19M  for 
ssettOB  Sll  of  the  Older  Amerieazw  Act  of 
IMS.  to  subpart  a  of  part  C  of  Utle  m  of 
that  Act.  relatliw  to  Home  Delhrered  Nu- 
trtttan  Serrlew) 

Mr.   MXLCHER.    Mr.   President.    I 

send  the  ammdment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The   PRESmiNO    OFFICER    (Mr. 

I).   The   clerk   will   report   the 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


The  Snator  from  Montaoa  (Mr.  Mn- 
aami  piopoeee  an  amendment  numbered 
2S0. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
Inc  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there    objection?    The    Chair    hears 

none.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 

-*---■■ 
oereo. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
On  pase  M.   between  line*  21   and   22. 
Insert  tbe  foUowlnr 

For  an  addttlonal  amount  for  Home  Deliv- 
ered Nutrttlan  Serrloea  under  nibpart  3  of 
part  C  of  Utle  m  of  the  Older  Americana 
Act  of  1966.  not  to  exceed  $1,400,000.  to  be 
obUiated  by  September  30.  IMT  which  abaU 
be  derived  from  unobllcated  fundi  appropri- 
ated for  aeettai  311  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  19SB  for  flM^  year  10S5  or  flMal  year 
IMS.  or  both. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  very  simple.  It  transfers 
up  to  $1.4  mllll(m  of  unused  funding  to 
be  used  for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year  for  the  program  called  Meals  on 
Wheels.  This  amount  of  money  had 
been  appropriated  previously  but. 
under  the  formula  of  USDA  reim- 
bursement f  (H-  meals,  this  amount  will 
not  be  spent  because  it  is  not  matched 
by  agencies  which  are  seed  agencies 
and  senior  citizen  centers  that  provide 
the  preparation  of  the  meals.  So  it 
would  be  available  to  help  assist  deliv- 
ery of  perhaps  close  to  1  million  more 
nutriticmal  meals  this  summer  for 
older  Americans  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

We  are  Informed  by  various  older 
American  groups  that  they  very  much 
would  like  to  have  this  amendment 
adopted;  that  Is,  the  American  Asso- 
datlcm  of  Retired  Persons,  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Area  Agencies  on 
Aging,  the  National  Association  of  Nu- 
trition and  Aging  Services  Programs. 


and  the  National  Association  of  State 
Units  on  Aging. 

It  Is  a  very  meritorious  amendment. 
I  hope  we  can  have  acceptance  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Iiir.  President,  under 
section  311  of  the  Budget  Act,  I  raise  a 
point  of  order  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  it  is  important,  if  we  are 
going  to  do  offsets,  that  Members  re- 
member that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween budget  authority  and  budget 
outlays;  that  we  are  not,  in  fact,  off- 
setting expenditures  if  we  offset 
against  aoooimts  where  the  money  was 
not  going  to  be  spent. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  offering 
the  amendment  will  go  back  and  find 
an  offset  so  that  outlays  are  reduced 
by  the  amount  that  outlays  will  in- 
crease by  the  amendment,  there  will 
be  no  budget  point  of  order.  However, 
despite  the  obvious  merit  of  adding  an- 
other spending  program  to  benefit 
more  people,  the  fact  is  that  this 
amendment  will  further  raise  the  defi- 
cit. Since  tWs  body  has  this  very  day 
refused  to  waive  a  point  of  order 
against  the  bill,  which  is  already  $2.6 
billion  over 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  sUte 
to  the  Senator  that  the  point  of  order 
is  not  debaUble.  The  Chair  has  al- 
lowed the  explanation  of  the  point  of 
order,  but,  as  my  friend  Imows,  it  is 
not  debatable. 

So  the  point  of  order  has  been  made 
and  the  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule  on 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  waive  sections  302(f),  303(a), 
and  311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  on  the 
amendment  in  consideration  of  the 
1087  supplemental  appropriation  bill; 
this  bill,  H.R.  1827. 

I  Just  wiU  briefly  sUte  that  this 
money  is  available.  It  has  been  appro- 
priated. It  Is  Just  a  question  of  how  we 
spend  it.  This  is  the  proper  way  to 
spend  it.  It  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended and  widely  recognized.  This 
will  do  more  good  than  Just  sitting 
where  it  is  now. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  ipM<"g  a  motion  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act  on  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment or  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MELC:HER.  It  Is  simply  on  the 
amendment  of  f ened  on  this  bill. 
The   PRBSIDINa    0PPI<::ER.    The 

Chair  then  tmderstands  that  this  is  a 

motion  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  be- 
cause of  the  point  of  order  made  by 

the    Senator    from    Texas    on    this 


amendment  to  the  bill.  The  Senator 
has  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  this 
motion  is  debatable.  And.  taking  up 
where  I  left  off  in  my  previous  sUte- 
ment.  let  me  Just  simply  say  that, 
again,  we  have  a  situation  where  a 
Member  wishes  to  raise  ^he  deficit  and 
uses  the  ruse  of  ht.ing  an  offset, 
where,  in  fact,  there  is  no  offset:  that 
the  funds  would  not  have  been  spent. 
It  is  much  like  someone  who  wants 
to  go  out  and  bust  their  own  family 
budget,  saying,  "Well.  I'm  going  to 
take  the  money  for  this  new  truck  out 
of  the  vacation  I  was  going  to  take 
traveling  around  the  world."  when,  in 
fact,  he  was  not  going  to  travel  around 
the  world;  he  did  not  have  money  set 
aside  for  that  purpose. 

And  what  would  happen  to  the 
fellow  who  did  that  is  he  would  soon 
be  broke  and  in  bankrupt  court. 

That  does  not  happen  here  because 
we  simply  raise  the  deficit  and  put  our 
children  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  suc- 
cumb to.  again,  this  new  version  of  the 
old  siren  song:  "Here  Is  someone  who 
can  be  helped.  Don't  worry  about  the 
deficit.  Let's  simply  increase  the  defi- 
cit, go  out  and  borrow  the  money,  and 
we  will  worry  at  some  time  in  the 
future  about  how  we  are  going  to  pay 
it." 

I  would  say,  if  the  Senator  is  serious 
about  the  amendment,  that  he  ought 
to  take  the  money  away  from  some 
program  where  the  money  was  going 
to  be  spent,  thereby  lowering  outlays 
in  some  lower  priority  program  and  In- 
creasing outlays  in  this  program  which 
he  would  like  to  increase  beyond  the 
level  already  being  funded.  If  he  does 
that,  there  will  be  no  point  of  order. 
But  since  he  has  not  done  that,  there 
is  a  point  of  order. 

I,  again,  want  to  reiterate  to  my  col- 
leagues the  point  that  simply  offset- 
ting budget  authority  does  not  solve 
the  problem.  You  have  to  offset  an 
actual  outlay  that  would  be  made  this 
year  or  you  are  raising  the  deficit. 

So,  as  a  result,  I  hope  this  effort  at 
waiving  the  budget  or  waiving  the 
point  of  order  on  this  amendment  wiU 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  (XXJHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missbwippi. 

Mr.  CCX:HRAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  is 
one  on  which  we  have  been  working 
with  him  to  help  design  a  way  that 
would  meet  any  objection  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  the  transfer  between  two  ac- 
counts, one  account  that  falls  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultiuv   and   the   other   account 


which  falls  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  this 
is  a  program  where  additional  funds 
are  truly  needed  to  be  sure  that  the 
program  is  operating  consistent  with 
the  intent  of  Congress  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  fiscal  year. 

I  intend  to  vote  with  the  Senator 
from  Montana  to  approve  this  motion 
to  waive  the  point  of  order. 

I  point  out  that  one  reason  for  doing 
that  is  that  this  amendment  limits  the 
transfer  to  only  those  unobligated 
funds  that  were  appropriated  in  Public 
Law  90-349,  which  was  the  1986  sup- 
plemental appropriations  biU  that  in- 
cluded $8.5  million  designed  to  take 
care  of  the  shortfall  to  pay  claims 
from  States.  States  have  been  slow  in 
presenting  claims  under  that  program 
and  there  are  unobligated  funds  esti- 
mated to  be  as  high  as  $1.4  billion, 
that  could  be  available  to  be  used  in 
the  Meals  on  Wheels  Program. 

I  would  normally  object  to  the  El- 
derly Feeding  Program  )>eing  used  as  a 
fund  for  a  transfer  to  any  other  pro- 
gram. It  appears  that  there  may  be 
some  extra  money  there  before  this 
fiscal  year  is  over.  For  that  reason,  I 
think  a  good  use  of  it  would  be  the 
Meals  on  Wheels  Program  as  suggest- 
ed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana.  So  I  intend  to  Join  him  in 
voting  for  this  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICJER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call- 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Idls- 
slssippi  for  his  explanation  and  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPIC^ER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

liir.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDKH],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  FowLBR],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gossl,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  KotmDT],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [BCr. 
KxRST],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RoBGLi],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Suoii].  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  WntTB]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  GLDm]  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Bir.  KxRBT]  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aan- 
sraoMol,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  EvAHSl,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Gahh],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  McCaih],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Moskowski],  the 


Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Rudmah].  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  ThubmoiisI,  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Blr.  Wilsoh] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warhsr]  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  THURMOin>]  would  vote 
"nay."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER  (Mr. 
Daschle).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted:  yeas  66, 
nays  16,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  138  Leg.] 
YEAS— 66 


Adum 

Domenicl 

Metaenbaum 

Bmicui 

Durenberxer 

Mikulski 

BentMn 

Exoo 

MJtcheU 

BlngAinftn 

Ford 

Moynlhsn 

Bond 

Onham 

Nunn 

Boren 

OrMdey 

Packwood 

BOKhWltS 

HazUn 

PeU 

Bndley 

Batdt 

Prealer 

Breaux 

Hecfat 

Bumpers 

Hetan 

Held 

BunUck 

HolUnci 

RockefeUer 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Roth 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Cochran 

Kama 

Sartmnes 

Cohen 

irtiifh»iiiii 

Saawr 

Conrad 

Kasten 

Shelby 

Cranston 

Lautenberx 

D'Amsto 

Veabs 

Specter 

Danfoitto 

Levin 

Stafford 

DMchle 

kfatsunacm 

Stevens 

DeCondni 

lleConneU 

Ttlble 

Dodd 

Meteher 
NAYS-16 

Weicker 

Chllw 

Helms 

Quayle 

Dixon 

Humphrey 

Stennls 

Dole 

Lugar 

Oramm 

MeClure 

Wallop 

Hatfldd 

Nlckles 

Beflin 

Proxmire 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Anutronc 

Oore 

Rudman 

BIden 

Kennedy 

Simon 

Bran* 

Kerry 

Thurmond 

Fowler 

McCain 

Warner 

Omm 

Murkowskl 

Wilson 

Glenn 

Rlexle 

Wlrth 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three- 
fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen  and 
sworn  having  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
the  motion  to  waive  is  agreed  to  and 
the  point  of  order  falls. 

Mr.  BTRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

The  majority  leader  will  suspend. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators 
will  cease  audible  conversation. 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BTRD.  lb.  President,  following 
this  vote,  the  question  would  then 
recur  on  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
HxLMS.  I  understand  that  there  will  be 
considerable  debate  on  that  amend- 
ment, and  so  I  would  say  to  all  Sena- 
tors after  the  rollcall  vote  which  is 
about  to  occur,  which  has  already 
been  ordered,  there  will  be  no  more 
rollcall  votes  today.  There  will  be  roll- 
call  votes  on  Tuesday.  I  thank  all  Sen- 
ators. 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  BCr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered on  the  amendment,  have  they 
not?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.       

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  65  to 
16,  was  that  the  vote,  on  waiving? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  not  correct.  The  vote  was  66 
to  16. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  clearly  demonstrates  there 
is  no  need  for  a  rollcall  on  the  amend- 
ment itself.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  rollcall  vote  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  an  objection? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  object^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  Is  there  further  debate? 
If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  biU  clerk  caUed  the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDKNl,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[ItCr.  FowLEB],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  GoRz],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  KonnDT],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kkrby],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Lkaht],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  MerzKHBAtrai],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Bir.  Reid],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [lAt.  Riklb],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn]  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  is  absent 
because  of  questioning  witnesses  in 
the  Iran-Contra  hearing. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry]  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
strong], the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  EvANs],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  MurkowskiI. 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Bfr.  Rudman],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  is  absent 
on  official  business. 
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I  turtlMr  umoanM  that.  If  i>reaent 
And  vottiw.  the  Senator  trooi  South 
<>w*i«wi^  (Mr.  TRDmMom]  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Wilboii] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  PiUBBIDINO  OPFICKR  (Mr. 
OoiRAS).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
In  the  Chaokber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  wai  announced— yeas  70. 
naya  5.  aa  f ollowK 

[RollwU  Vote  Na  IN  Lacl 


TKAS-TO 


meklM 


I  think  it  would  help  expedite 
things. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  RaooaB  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Msrbiibaum.  a  letter 
from  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  a  state- 
ment by  Senator  QxMKn,  and  com- 
ments by  Senator  Chius,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Mets- 
enbaum  amendment  which  has  been 
reserved  as  being  eligible  to  be  pro- 
posed be  stricken  from  the  list. 

The  PRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  material  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Raooao.  follows: 

STAmasT  or  Sbsatos  MsrxmAUii 

Ifr.  MnmraAOM.  Mr.  Preatdent.  I  Intend- 
ed to  offer  an  uneiKlment  to  restore  the 
$100  mllUon  tncluded  In  the  Houie  bUl  for 
State  unemplorment  inaurmooe  eervlce  oper- 


VAmmUt 


Urtai 

umu 

111! 

MeOoaiwn 

MoletMr 

mkaWd 

MttdMU 

ICoyiiiiMn 

TrlM* 

WaUop 

Watekv 

NAT8-6 

HuMpliiey 

PraKBUffW 

NOT  VOTINO->ft 

liiOTire 

K«T7 
LMlV 
MeOyn 

Rtacle 
RudBMn 

aaoa 

Thunnood 

Warner 

MeOare 


Wlith 


So  the  amendment  (No.  2S0)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  MniwMtment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  Senators.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  we  could  deal 
with  three  very  short  matters  which 
have  all  been  cleared  before  we  move 
to  the  pending  business  which  I  be- 
lieve is  the  Helms  amendment,  and 
that  is  a  colloquy  between  Mr.  Mcrx- 
BmAOM  and  Mr.  Chilb.  the  Dole 
amendment  which  I  think  Is  in  its 
final  preparation  and  which  I  think 
will  be  cleared,  and  I  have  a  defense 
amendment  to  allow  the  money  hoped 
to  be  paid  by  the  Iraqis  for  the 
damage  to  the  Stark,  if  and  when  paid. 
to  go  directly  to  the  Navy  without 
having  to  go  into  the  General  Treas- 
ury so  it  could  be  used  for  the  repairs 
on  the  Stark. 

If  I  could  deal  with  those  three  mat- 
ters before  we  get  to  the  pending  busi- 


doUsn  oontrlbuted  by  employers.  In  effect. 
Ststfls  are  belns  told  to  pay  twice  (or  a  re- 
duced level  of  aervioea-ODe  check  la  collect- 
ed from  araployera  to  be  ataabad  away  In  a 
Federal  trust  fund,  a  aeoood  la  collected  by 
the  State  to  fund  the  Identical  activity. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  there  la  auf - 
fldent  doUsra  in  the  unemployment  trust 
fund  It  lant  (air  to  penalise  the  Statea,  the 
employera  who  pay  the  blll.  and  eaperially 
the  unemployed. 

I  understand  that  the  chairman  o(  the 
subcommittee  la  prepared  to  provide  aome 
aaaurance  to  me  that  will  avoid  the  neeeaal- 
ty  to  iHiraue  this  amendment. 


The  admlnlBtratlve  cost  of  the  unemploy- 
ment benefit  procram  la  flnanoed  by  Feder- 
al unemployment  tax  revenuea.  The  unem- 
ployment Insurance  trust  (und  enjoyt  about 
$1  billion  Burplua.  Tet  year  after  year  the 
Federal  budget  haa  redticed  the  level  of 
(undine  (or  unemployment  Insurance  oper- 


CoMMSsiaorl 


■ATOaCteLSB 


The  result  haa  been  that  while  employers 
continue  to  pay  taxes  to  fund  the  procram. 
and  In  some  caaea  that  tsx  burden  haa 
grown,  the  amount  of  aervlcea  has  declined. 

Several  Statea  are  experlendns  severe 
problema.  In  my  State  of  Ohio,  for  example. 
43  o(  108  o((loea  have  been  cloaed  and  the 
State  Is  now  (sdng  the  prospect  o(  substan- 
tial sta((  reductions.  This  at  a  time  when 
the  Federal  Oovemment  has  Increaaed  the 
tax  burden  on  Ohio  employers  by  $75  mil- 
lion. 

An  Informal  survey  o(  other  Statea  shows 
Ohio  la  not  alone: 

Massafhiiartts  is  facing  a  $4-8  million  defi- 
cit; 

New  York  has  laid  off  substantial  sta((  be- 
csuae  o(  a  $7  million  shortfall,  and  is  still 
coping  with  a  $2.3  million  de(lcit: 

Michigan  haa  a  $7  million  defldt: 

Florida.  MiasisBippl.  Vermont.  Iowa,  and 
many  other  Statea  are  (adng  defldts  as 
well. 

The  impact  o(  these  cuts  were  well  pre- 
dicted. In  fact,  last  year  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  wrote  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  support  of  restoring  the  entire  cut- 
back. He  argued  that  the: 

"Reduced  level  of  funding  would  have  se- 
rious consequences  for  the  operation  o(  the 
UI  (unemployment  insurance]  program. 
Statea  would  be  forced  to  lay  off  about  4JM>0 
staff,  representing  10  percent  of  the  total 
and  close  local  unemployment  offices.  This 
would  curtail  aervlcea  to  claimants,  forcing 
claimants  to  travel  longer  distances  to  file 
(or  beneflts.  and  would  significantly  affect 
the  Statea'  aUllty  to  psy  benefiU  promptly. 
In  BiM«*'™'.  there  would  be  substantial 
losses  to  the  unemployment  trust  fuiid  (and 
to  the  Federal  budget)  because  of  the  ad- 
verse e((ect  on  the  accuracy  of  benefit  pay- 
ments and  on  the  enforcement  and  over- 
sight of  tax  collections." 

Secretary  Brock  is  absolutely  correct. 
So  whst  have  the  States  done? 

Some  Statea  have  responded  with  State 
spproprlations  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
level  of  services.  This  means  that  Statea  are 
forced  to  spend  their  limited  reaouroea  on  a 
Federal  program  at  a  time  when  the  Federal 
trust  (und  Is  (lush  with  moneys.  These  are 


Mr.  CmLsa:  Mr.  President,  there  are  many 
issues  that  will  be  at  issue  In  the  eonlerenoe. 
I  want  to  assure  my  colleague  (rom  Ohio 
that  I  will  try  to  sssist  him  sod  support  his 
position  thst  (undlng  (or  these  unemploy- 
ment o((lces  Is  needed.  I  should,  however, 
point  out  that  I  doubt  that  (undlng  in 
excess  o(  $M  to  $$5  mlllUm  could  be  expect- 
ed. 

Mr.  MxiisaBAuif:  Mr.  Preskient.  with 
those  BSBuranoes  I  do  not  believe  It  would  be 
productive  to  pursue  my  amendment.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Florida  (or  his 
consideration  and  assurances. 

STATBfsirT  or  SssATOB  Gumi 

Mr.  OLsmi.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
intended  to  be  offered  by  my  colleague  (rom 
Ohio  have  provided  $100  million  in  reliel  (or 
States  su((ertng  because  of  the  reduction  in 
FT87  (undlng  (or  unemployment  servloea. 
The  (unds  provided  by  this  amendment 
would  have  restored  only  a  portion  o(  the 
FY87  cuU  in  unemployment  servloes:  the 
House  hss  slready  approved  $100  million  (or 
this  purpose. 

As  o(  February  1M7.  the  employment  o(- 
(Ices  of  33  States  anticipated  a  need  for.  or 
had  already  requested,  additional  State 
funds  to  meet  the  shortfall  which  wlU  occur 
as  a  result  of  these  cuts.  Eleven  Statea  have 
already  dosed  04  local  offlces  and  Itinerant 
service  points:  In  (set,  Ohio  hss  dosed  43  o( 
its  108  bureau  o(  employment  service  o(- 
(ices. 

In  addition  to  office  doslngs.  many  SUtes 
either  have  laid  off  or  plan  to  lay  off,  sub- 
stantial sta((  because  o(  the  reduction.  Nu- 
merous problems  such  as  longer  waiting 
time  for  claims  services  and  payments,  and 
longer  distances  for  unemployed  workers  to 
travel  (or  service,  will  result  (rom  the  com- 
bination o(  o((lce  dosing  and  sta((  layoffs. 

The  long  term  Impact  will  be  even  greater. 
A((ected  States  almost  certainly  will  experi- 
ence substantial  case  backlogs,  salary  rate 
increases  shortage.  Increased  inddence  of 
fraud  in  (Olngs  by  both  employers  and  em- 
ployeea.  and  lowered  employee  e((ldency. 

SUte  o((kdals.  employers,  and  unem- 
ployed workers  alike  will  (eel  the  Impact  o( 
a  decrease  in  these  administrative  services. 
Since  the  trust  (und  (rom  which  the  admin- 
istrative costs  o(  the  Unonployment  Service 
Program  are  paid  has  a  $1  billion  surplus,  I 
am  surprised  that  State  employment  offices 
are  faced  with  this  problem.  Likewise,  it  Is 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  the  ad- 
ministration has  conslBtently  proposed  re- 
ducing the  level  of  (uiMling  (or  unemploy- 
ment Insurance.  Only  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration would  propose  a  budget  that  in- 
creases money  for  the  Contras  while  it  cuts 
money  for  Job  servloea. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  follow  the  lead 
of  the  House.  We  caimot  afford  to  cut  Job 


aervlcea  (or  workers  who  are  actively  seek- 
ing employment. 

Stats  or  Ohio. 
Omcs  or  trx  Govssaoa. 

Columbua,  Mat  7,  /M7. 
Hon.  HowAXB  MsnsiiBADit. 

140  JtssscQ  SenaU  OffUx  BuiUing. 
WaAinaton,  DC 

DBAS  HowABs:  Thank  you  so  much  (or  all 
your  e((orta  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  the  (undlng  crisis  (adng  the  Ohio 
Bureau  o(  Employment  Servloea  (OBE8). 
The  Ohio  delegation  In  both  the  House  snd 
Senate  have  shown  a  great  deal  o(  support. 
We  are  itow  at  a  point  where  aaalstance 
from  the  Senate  is  crucial. 

Even  with  the  scheduled  ofdce  doslngs, 
the  early  retirement  program,  and  a  variety 
o(  other  stringent  measures,  the  current 
projection  Is  that  OBBS  is  (adng  a  defldt  o( 
between  $8-9  million  on  September  30. 1987. 
As  s  result,  the  sgency  Is  examining  the  pos- 
sibility o(  sddlUonal  office  doslngs  snd 
more  sta((  reductions. 

Additional  money  in  the  supplemental  is 
needed  to  prevent  (urther  reduction  o(  vital 
servloes  to  unemployment  insurance  redpi- 
ents  ss  well  ss  to  Increase  our  mobile  re- 
sponse capability  in  areas  where  o((ices 
have  dosed  and  mass  layo((8  or  plant  clos- 
ings are  continuing  to  take  place.  Norwood 
is  such  an  example. 

We  have  been  in  touch  with  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  administrators  (rom  other 
states  such  as  Michigan,  New  York.  Iowa 
and  Massachusetts.  All  are  (adng  defldts 
and  (urther  reduction  In  services.  Our  states 
are  being  held  hostage  by  the  (ederal 
system  and  asked  to  support  with  state 
money  services  employers  have  already  (1- 
nanced. 

I  deeply  appreciate  anything  (urther  you 
can  do  at  this  time. 

With  best  regards. 

RlCHAKO  P.  CHJSTS. 


HO.  ati 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Stzvens  with 
respect  to  the  Stark. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  order  to  consider  the  amendment  at 
this  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
STOH)  (or  himself  and  Mr.  Stkvxics,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  351. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  Insert 
the  (oUowing  new  section: 

"Sac.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion o(  law.  payments  received  herea(ter  as 
compensation  (or  damagea  to  the  n.S.8. 
Stark  and  other  United  States  governmental 
expenses  arising  (rom  the  attack  on  the 
V&B.  Stark  shaU  be  credited  to  appUcable 
Department  o(  De(enae  appropriations  or 
(unds  svallable  (or  obligations  on  the  date 
o(  reodpt  o(  such  payments." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  as  previously  described, 
will  direct  that  the  money  to  be  paid 


we  hope  by  the  Iraqis  for  the  damage 
to  the  Stark  will  go  directly  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  for  repairs  and 
will  not  have  to  go  Into  the  General 
Treasury.    

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Could  I  Just  ask  a 
question.  Mr.  President,  on  this? 

Bfr.  JOHNSTON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Suppose  there  is  x 
amount  of  dollars  compensation  for 
the  victims  in  some  fashion  and  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  damage  to  the 
Stark,  would  that  money  also  go  to  the 
Navy? 

Mx.  JOHNSTON.  WeU.  the  way  this 
reads  is.  and  I  think  it  is  self-explana- 
tory: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  o( 
law,  payments  recdved  hereafter  as  com- 
pensation (or  damages  to  the  17.8.8.  Stark 
and  other  United  States  governmental  ex- 
penses arising  (rom  the  attack  on  the  U,S.S. 
Stark  shall  be  credited  to  applicable  Depart- 
ment o(  De(ense  appropriations  or  funds 
available  (or  obligation  on  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt of  such  payments. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
very  clear.  It  is  the  author's  intention 
that  the  money  for  the  Stark  go  to  the 
Stark.  But  if  it  is  compensation  for  the 
lives  which  will  be  paid  from  the  Gen- 
eral Treasury,  I  think  that  money 
should  go  back  into  the  General 
Treasury. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  that  is 
clear  from  the  amendment.  This  deals 
only  with  compensation  for  damages 
to  the  Stark  and  other  governmental 
expenses,  which  would  not  include,  of 
course,  the  deaths  of  individual  mem- 
bers.   

Air.  CHAFEE.  If  that  is  the  under- 
standing; that  is,  that  the  damage  to 
the  Stark  goes  solely  to  the  Navy  and 
the  balance,  whatever  it  is.  go  to  the 
General  Treastiry. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes;  the  Senator  is 
correct.    

Mr.  CX>CHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICJER.  The 
Senator  fromMississippi. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  SrcvDfs],  Is  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment,  as  stated  by  the  manager 
of  the  bill.  It  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  and  we  recommend  it 
be  approved.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  251)  was 
agreed  to. 

NLr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it.  the  Dole  amendment 
has  not  been  finalized,  as  yet,  so  we 
will  hold  that  in  abeyance  for  a  few 
moments. 


Mi.  President.  I  suggest  the  ahaenoe 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  derk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  oooaent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered- 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
now  appears  that  we  have  done  as 
much  as  we  can  constructively  do 
today.  There  is  still  further  drafting  to 
be  done  on  the  Dole  amendment, 
which  I  believe  has  been  approved  in 
principle.  But  the  drafting  must  be 
completed  and  then  it  must  be  double- 
checked  for  suiMtanoe.  Then  it  must 
be  checked  by  the  Budget  Committee. 
I  think  that  can  better  be  done  on 
Tuesday. 

I  think  the  Dole  amendment  is  not 
ripe  for  det>ate  or  not  ready  for  dispo- 
sition at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  have  prob- 
ably accomplished  as  much  as  we  can 
at  this  time  on  this  bilL 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
put  in  a  quorum  call  and  defer  to  the 
leadership  for  such  business  as  he  may 
have. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
Mr.  JomrsTOM,  Mr.  Smnns.  and  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  who  have  been  man- 
aging the  bill  and  who  have  called  up 
amendments  for  their  splendid  coop- 
eration. 

Mr.  President,  what  Is  the  pending 
question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  (Carolina. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield  the  floor  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  WT^T.MR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  (Carolina. 


'  aO.  S4S,  AS  rUKTHB  KOOiriKD 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  send  a  further  modification  of  my 
amendment  to  the  desk.  It  is  simply  to 
make  the  date  August  31  instead  of 
August  30.  1987.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  so 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 
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"None  of  the  fundi  approprtetod  by  thfai 
Act  for  Uie  emerganey  proTlalan  of  dnio  de- 
taimliMd  to  pfotaoc  the  life  of  mdhrtduali 
with  Aoqtdrad  Tmmtitf  Deftdeney  8yn- 
drone  ehaO  be  «?*»mi»«*^  or  expended  ftfter 
AiwhC  11.  IMT.  If  on  thftt  date  the  Pred- 
dent  bM  not.  punuant  to  hla  ezMtnc  power 
under  netlon  UXaXS)  of  the  Immlcratlon 
■nd  Natloaallty  Act,  added  human  tnununo- 
defldeney  vlnia  Inf  eetkn  to  the  list  of  dan- 
terous  ciootattowa  dteeaiM  contained  In 
Title  42  of  the  Code  of  Federal  RecuU- 
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Mr.  '"".MM  ux.  Prealdent.  m  I  un- 
derstand It,  the  pending  buslnen  Is 
the  Helms  smendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
SenatOT  Is  correct. 

Mr.  w»TJ>"«  And  it  has  been  further 
modified. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  wish  to  dis- 
cuss the  amemtaiMit  this  afternoon.  I 
th^nk  the  dlstlncuished  majority 
leader  for  his  courtesy.  I  yield  the 
floor. 


UM 


Mr.  NICKLB8.  Mr.  President,  south- 
east Oklahoma  Is  blessed  with  many 
resources  Including  Lake  Tezoma. 
This  multipurpose  reaervlor  provides 
valuable  flood  control,  hydropower, 
water  supply,  and  recreation  benefits. 

After  extensive  negotiations  between 
affected  parUes,  it  appears  an  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  which  will  pro- 
vide improved  management  of  Lake 
Texoma's  resources  without  adversely 
affecting  the  rights  of  current  project 
users  and  without  reducing  payments 
to  the  Treasury. 

Under  the  agreement,  a  Lake 
Tezoma  Advisory  Committee  will  be 
established  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing inf  (Hnatlon  and  recommendations 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  regarding 
the  operation  of  Lake  Texoma.  A  man- 
agement plan  would  also  be  imple- 
mented that  attemps  to  maintain  a 
water  surface  elevation  between  617 
and  612  mean  sea  level  and  provides 
further  giildritoes  when  lake  levels 
drop  below  612  mean  sea  level.  The 
management  plan  would  not  supersede 
existing  contracts  or  public  law  relat- 
ing to  Lake  Texoma. 

Additionally,  the  agreement  provides 
no  additional  hydropower  units  will  be 
constructed  at  Lake  Texoma  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1989.  This  will  aUow  time 
to  review  the  comprehensive  study  de- 
veloped by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
which  is  due  no  later  than  September 
SO.  1988. 

Language  In  the  House  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  measure  on  this 
Issue  met  with  objections  from  various 
interests  and  faced  opposition  from  a 
number  of  Senators.  The  compromise 
language  embodied  in  the  propoaed 
agreement  was  formulated  in  order  to 
meet  those  objections. 

The  proposed  compromise  language 
was  obtained  through  extensive  nego- 
tiations between  affected  parties  In- 
cluding the  Corps  of  Engineers.  South- 
western   Power    Administration,    Na- 


tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. American  Public  Power  As- 
sociation. Southwestern  Power  Re- 
sources Association.  Tex-La  Electric 
Cooperative,  Raybum  Country  Elec- 
tric Cooperative,  North  Texas  Munici- 
pal Water  District.  Greater  Texoma 
Utility  Authority.  Texas  Utilities  Elec- 
tric Co..  and  the  Lake  Texoma  Asso- 
ciation. Congressmen  Wcs  WAnam 
and  Ralfh  Hall  largely  orchestrated 
these  negotiations  which  will  enable 
the  compromise  language  to  be  accept- 
ed in  lieu  of  the  original  House  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.    BENT8EN.    Mr.    President.    I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  process 
which  has  lead  to  an  apparent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Lake  Texoma  issue.  As  you 
know,  I  have  been  Involved  personally 
for  several  years  In  trying  to  resolve 
issues  related  to  Lake  Texoma.  a  lake 
which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  on  the 
border  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Lake 
Texoma    provides    substantial    power 
and  water  supply  benefita  to  Texas, 
and  recreation  benefits  to  Texas  and 
Oklahoma.  Last  year  when  I  was  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Senate  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee 
and  during  consideration  of  the  omni- 
bus water  resources  bUl.  I  worked  to 
add  recreation  as  a  project  purpose  to 
Lake    Texoma    provided    it    did    not 
impact  adversely  on  the  existing  pur- 
poses of  the  lake.  That  is  why  I  was 
extremely  concerned  with  the  House- 
passed  provision  of  the  supplemental 
related  to  Lake  Texoma.  which  would 
have  limited  power  generation  at  the 
lake  and  caused  electric  consumers  in 
Texas  to  absorb  approximately  $6  mil- 
lion in  added  costs  with,  according  to  a 
Tulsa    District    Corps    of    Engineers 
study,  only  marginal  perceived  bene- 
fits to  recreatlonid  users.  As  the  Sena- 
tor knows  I  expressed  concern  about 
this  on  behalf  of  the  electric  consum- 
ers in  Texas  and  others  who  depend 
on  the  lake.  I  am  pleased  to  find  that 
recreation   power,   water  supply,   and 
other  interests  have  come  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  and  have  negotiated  a 
proposed  resolution  of  this  issue.  A 
proposed  management  plan  has  been 
developed  which  preserves  the  bene- 
fits to  which  power  customers  are  con- 
tractually entitled,  yet  also  accommo- 
dates recreation  users'   interest  in  a 
stabilized  lake  level.  It  also  appears 
that  municipal  water  supply  InteresU 
will  not  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
proposed  management  plan.  An  advi- 
sory committee  is  established  to  ad- 
dress Issues  which  arise  In  the  future. 
Idr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
participated     In    this    process,    and 
extend  my  thanks  to  those  who  have 
helped  to  settle  this  Issue.  I  hope  it 
will  be  agreed  to  in  conference. 

Mr.  BOREN.  As  Senator  Nicklxs  in- 
dicated, only  through  a  large  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  energy  has  this  agree- 
ment been  reached.  The  interested 
parties  have  determined  the  si)eciflcs 


of  the  agreement  can  meet  the  need  to 
better  manage  Iskt  Texoma  without 
threatening  contractual  obligations. 
With  this  in  mind.  I  support  the  agree- 
ment and  would  urge  its  adoption 
during  conference  with  the  House. 

Mr.  NICKLE8.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  ask  Senator  Johhstoh.  chair- 
man of  the  Synergy  and  Water  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  who  knows  of 
our  Interest  In  this  issue,  if  during  con- 
ference with  the  House  he  is  willing  to 
include  language  codifying  the  agree- 
ment I  have  described. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tors for  raising  this  issue.  I  know  that 
our  colleagues  Senators  Bkhtsxh  and 
BuMPSRS  have  been  deeply  Involved  in 
trying  to  frame  an  agreement  which 
would  protect  all  the  parties  which 
benefit  from  Lake  Texoma. 

Senators  Bkhtsdi  and  Bompbbs  have 
kept  me  apprised  of  their  interest  and 
I  have  assured  them  that  should  the 
final  touches  on  this  agreement  be 
completed  in  a  timely  way  I  will  rec- 
ommend its  adoptions  In  conference. 
And  I  offer  the  same  assurance  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  willingness  to  withhold 
offering  an  amendment  with  the  un- 
derstanding the  Issue  will  be  addressed 
in  conference. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man and  I  submit  for  the  Ricord  a 
copy  of  the  proposed  language. 

"8k.  .  Piirauant  to  the  Federal  Advlaory 
Committee  Act  (Public  Law  »2-4«3).  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  U  directed  to  estab- 
llah  an  advisory  committee  for  the  Deniaon 
Dam  (Lake  Texoma).  Red  River,  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  project  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  approved  June  28.  1938  (52 
Stat.  1219).  The  purpose  of  the  Commltte* 
shall  be  advisory  only  and  It  shall  provide 
Information  and  recommendations  to  the 
Corps  of  Enslneers  recardlns  the  operations 
of  Lake  Texoma  and  lU  consresslonaUy  au- 
thorised purposes.  The  Committee  shall  be 
composed  of  represenUtlves  equally  divided 
among  the  project  purposes  and  between 
the  sUtes  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

The  Corps  of  Enclneers.  taking  Into  con- 
sideration recommendations  of  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  and  the  Lake 
Texoma  Advisory  Committee.  shaU  develop 
and  carry  out  a  manacement  plan  for  lAke 
Texoma  that: 

(1)  T"»»"»*»"»  a  water  surface  elevation  be- 
tween 617  and  612  msl.  provided  however 
that  hydroelectric  power  wUl  be  generated 
to  satisfy  electric  loads  when  the  water  sur- 
face elevation  Is  between  617  and  612  msl: 

(2)  when  the  water  surface  elevation  drops 
to  612  msl  or  lower.  Implements  a  public  In- 
formation program: 

(3)  when  the  water  surface  elevation  Is  »)e- 
tween  612  and  607  msl.  permlU  hydroelec- 
tric power  generation  only  when  It  Is  needed 
for  rapid  response,  short  term  peaking  pur- 
poses as  determined  by  the  power  schedul- 
ing entity; 

(4)  when  the  water  surface  elevation  is  be- 
tween 607  and  590  msl, 

(a)  permlU  hydroelectric  power  genera- 
tion only  to  satisfy  critical  power  needs  on 
the  power  scheduling  entity's  electrical 
system  as  determined  by  the  power  schedul- 
ing entity,  and 


(b)  requires  municipal  and  industrial 
water  users  to  Implement  water  conserva- 
tion measures  designed  to  lessen  the  impact 
of  municipal  and  Industrial  water  withdraw- 
als. 

The  management  plan  specified  above 
shall  not  supersede  or  affect  any  existing 
contracts  or  public  law  relating  to  Denlson 
Dam  (Lake  Texoma).  The  management  plan 
shall  have  no  Impact  upon  the  provisions  of 
section  838  of  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1986.  The  management  plan 
shall  be  reevaluated  on  or  after  September 
9.  1989  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  taking 
into  consideration  the  recommendations  of 
the  Southwestern  Power  Administration 
and  the  Lake  Texoma  Advisory  Committee. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  shall  Issue  a  final 
report  on  the  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Red  River  Basin,  Oklahoma.  Arkansas.  Lou- 
isiana and  Texas,  no  later  than  September 
30.  1988.  None  of  the  funds  In  this  Act  or 
any  other  Act  relating  to  water  resource  de- 
velopment may  be  used  to  construct  or 
enter  Into  an  agreement  to  construct  addl- 
tloital  hydroelectric  power  generation  units 
at  Denlson  Dam  (Lake  Texoma)  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1989." 

A  SWEET  LITTLS  RIT-OPr 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  provision  In  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  now  before  the 
Senate  that  ought  to  stir  up  a  hornet's 
nest. 

At  a  time  when  fiscal  restraint  must 
be  exercised  by  Congress,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  has  report- 
ed to  the  floor  a  bill  containing  lan- 
giiage  that  instead  aggravates  the 
sting  on  the  American  taxpayers  in- 
flicted by  that  sweet  little  rip-off,  the 
Federal  Honey  Price  Support  Pro- 
gram. 

As  reported  to  the  Senate,  this  bill 
makes  a  beeline  In  the  direction  of  im- 
warranted  and  wasteful  spending  by 
lifting  the  current  $250,000  cap  on 
loans  that  may  be  made  to  honey  pro- 
ducers. 

This  provision  is  one  honey  of  a  deal 
for  a  tiny  hive  of  si>eclal-lnterest 
pleaders.  It  will  sweeten  the  Federal 
honey  pot  for  only  an  estimated  20 
honey  producers — or  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  commercial  beekeep- 
ers participating  in  the  honey  pro- 
gram. These  are  not  struggling  family 
farmers,  but  the  queen  bees  of  honey 
producers:  corporate  conglomerates. 

I  strongly  object  to  this  provision, 
particularly  because  I  have  long  main- 
tained that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
has  no  beeswax  subsidizing  the  bee- 
hives of  Ameri<»  to  begin  with. 

I  seriously  considered  offering  an 
amendment  to  strike  the  language  lift- 
ing the  honey  loan  cap.  but  I  have  de- 
cided against  doing  so.  While  I  believe 
my  colleagues  would  swarm  to  support 
such  an  amendment  on  the  groun<te 
that  lifting  the  cap  will  add  still  fur- 
ther to  the  runaway  costs  of  the 
honey  program.  I  am  advised  that,  for 
reasons  that  strike  me  as  convoluted 
at  best,  the  language  added  to  the  sup- 
plemental in  (»mmittee  has  no  budget 
impact. 


But  no  spoonful  of  honey  is  going  to 
help  make  this  program  palatable  in 
the  future,  for  it's  about  as  far  from 
being  the  bee's  Itnees  as  you  can  get.  I 
continue  to  believe  that  the  Federal 
Honey  Price  Support  Program  should 
be  eliminated,  and  I  will  be  prepared 
to  offer  legislation  to  phase  it  out  as  I 
did  in  1985  at  the  appropriate  time  in 
the  future. 

Established  by  an  act  of  Congress  in 
1949,  the  honey  price  support  program 
was  designed  to  assure  a  sufficient 
supply  of  honeybees  for  pollinating 
the  Nation's  fields  and  orchards.  In- 
stead, the  program  has  led  to  a  24-per- 
cent reduction  in  the  number  of  bee 
colonies  over  the  past  30  years,  and 
since  1980,  its  cost  has  soared. 

Only  about  3.000  of  the  Nation's  es- 
timated 200,000  beekeepers  participate 
in  the  honey  price  support  program, 
under  which  commercial  beekeepers 
receive  loans  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  ConToration  at  a  set  rate,  using 
honey  as  collateral.  Since  1980.  the 
CCC  price  for  honey  has  been  higher 
than  the  wholesale  price,  now  under 
45  cents  a  pound.  As  a  result,  beekeep- 
ers have  found  It  profitable  to  forfeit 
their  loans  and  repay  the  CCC  with 
honey. 

Between  1980-84.  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment spent  more  than  (250  million 
buying  overpriced  honey  placed  under 
CCC  loans.  In  the  1985  crop  year 
alone,  beekeepers  forfeited  110  million 
pounds  of  honey  to  repay  CCC  loans: 
the  cost  to  purchase  and  store  that 
product  was  $100  million. 

Nobody  disputes  the  contribution 
that  beekeei>ers  make  to  our  agricul- 
tural economy.  But  the  fact  is  the 
honey  price  supi>ort  program  harms 
beekeepers  by  pricing  their  honey  out 
of  the  market;  taxpayers  by  fuimeling 
huge  payments  to  a  few  commercial 
operators;  consumers  by  increasing 
the  cost  of  honey;  and  American  farm- 
ers by  siphoning  away  limited  farm 
program  dlollars. 

These  were  among  the  findings  of 
the  August  19,  1985  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's reix)rt  to  Congress.  "The  Feder- 
al I»rice  Support  for  Honey  Should  be 
Phased  Out." 

These  were  also  my  reasons  for  In- 
troducing the  Honey  Price  Support 
Reform  Act  back  in  September  1985— 
and  for  offering  it  as  an  amendment  to 
the  1985  farm  bUl  during  Senate 
action  on  the  measure  2  months  later. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  have  been 
given  authority  to  set  the  loan  level 
for  honey  based  on  market  conditions 
during  a  3-year  transition  period  be- 
girmlng  with  the  1986  crop  year.  At 
the  end  of  the  transition  period,  pro- 
vided to  enable  those  dependent  on 
the  honey  price  support  program  to 
plan  for  a  return  to  an  unsubsidlzed 
marketplace,  the  USDA  Secretary 
would  have  been  required  to  end  the 
program. 


The  Senate  approved  my  amend- 
ment to  the  farm  bill  on  November  22. 
1985  by  voice  vote  after  a  motion  to 
table  the  provision  failed  by  a  rollcall 
vote  of  36  to  60. 

That  action  marked  the  first  time 
since  1951  that  the  Senate  had  voted 
to  remove  a  crop  from  the  USDA's 
price  subsidy  program. 

But  the  Senate's  position  on  the 
honey  program  did  not  prevail  in  the 
subsequent  conference  on  the  198S 
farm  bill.  Nor.  for  that  matter,  did 
that  of  the  other  body. 

The  farm  bill  that  cleared  the  House 
of  Representatives  included  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Congressman  Barhct 
Frank,  of  Massachusetts,  to  imijose  a 
$250,000  limit  on  the  amount  a  honey 
price  support  program  particli>ant 
could  borrow  agidnst  his  honey  collat- 
eral. The  Frank  amendment  was  «sh 
proved  on  a  340-to-65  vote  that  Octo- 
ber?. 

Both  my  provision  and  the  one  au- 
thored by  Congressman  Frank  were 
dropped  in  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence on  the  1985  farm  bill.  The  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Food  Security  Act 
of  1985  simply  reduced  the  price-sup- 
port loan  rate  for  honey  producers,  set 
at  65.3  cents  a  poimd  in  1985,  to  65 
cents  a  pound  in  1986  and  63  cents  a 
pound  In  1987,  with  reductions  there- 
after limited  to  a  maximum  of  5  per- 
cent a  year  through  1990.  The  final 
compromise  bill  also  gave  the  USDA 
Secretary  discretionary  authority  to 
establish  a  honey  marketing  loan 
progam  under  which  repayment  of 
price-support  loans  would  be  permit- 
ted at  less  than  the  effective  loan  rate. 

Last  October,  Congress  took  a  fur- 
ther step  to  rein  in  the  cost  of  the 
honey  program  when  it  passed  into 
law  the  $587  billion  multidepartmen- 
tal  spending  biU  for  the  1987  fiscal 
year.  That  omnibus  continuing  resolu- 
tion Included  a  provision  sponsored  by 
Congressman  Silvio  O.  Conte.  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, that  placed  a  $250,000  cap 
on  the  total  amount  of  loans  farmers 
participating  in  the  honey  program 
may  have  outstanding  at  any  time. 
Congressman  Conte  also  authored  a 
provision  in  that  spending  bill  to 
impose  a  $250,000  limit  on  the  amount 
a  farmer  may  receive  in  Federal  crop 
marketing  loan  gains  a  year. 

But  Just  as  the  final  1985  farm  bill 
did  not  properly  reflect  the  earlier  ver- 
dicts of  both  the  House  and  Senate  on 
the  honey  price  support  program,  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  appropriations 
would  lift  the  $250,000  honey  loan  cap 
Congress  approved  just  last  fall. 

In  reviewing  this  objectionable  pro- 
vision. I  was  aghast  to  discover  that, 
due  to  a  major  loophole  in  the  Federal 
crop  subsidy  program,  lifting  the 
honey  loan  cap  will  have  no  budgetary 
impact. 
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Under  current  law,  there  la  a 
$250,000  cap  on  both  the  total  amount 
of  loana  made  through  the  CCC  that 
an  indlTldual  may  have  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  for  a  commodity  and  on 
the  amount  that  a  farmer  may  gain  In 
proceed!  from  a  crop  loan  program  per 
year.  Applied  to  the  honey  program, 
this  means  that  to  receive  the  fuU 
marketing  loan  gain  allowed,  $250,000. 
a  single  commercial  beekeeper  could 
place  between  850.000  and  000,000 
pounds  of  honey  under  loan. 

The  loophole  results  from  the  prac- 
tice of  idlowlng  producers  to  redeem 
their  loans  In  payment-ln-klnd  certifi- 
cates. If  a  honey  producer  borrows 
against  his  product  and  then  decides 
to  redeem  the  loan  with  PIK  certifi- 
cates, the  CCX:'s  accounting  system 
wHl  show  no  credit.  Inflow  or  offset  of 
the  PIKs'  cost.  Nor  does  the  gain 
made  by  the  producer  from  the  use  of 
PIK  certificates  count  against  his 
$250,000  payment  limitation. 

In  effect,  the  loan  limitation  is 
simply  an  inconvenience  to  the  20 
largest  producers,  requiring  them  to 
turn  over  their  loans  several  times 
before  reaching  the  $250,000  payment 
limitation. 

The  USDA  estimates  that  the  20 
commercial  beekeepers  who  stand  to 
gain  by  the  provision  now  in  the  sup- 
plemental will  produce  a  total  of  be- 
tween 6  to  9  million  pounds  in  excess 
of  the  amount  they  could  were  the 
loan  cap  not  lifted.  This  additional 
honey  would  be  eligible  for  loans  total- 
ing $3.8  to  $5.7  million  under  the  cur- 
rent loan  rate  of  63  cents  a  [>ound.  If 
PIK  certificates  were  not  available  or 
if  they  could  not  be  used  to  redeem 
loans,  this  excess  honey  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  loan  program,  as  it 
should  be.  But  under  current  law,  by 
redeeming  loans  on  the  excess  honey 
with  PIK  certificates  at  the  average 
price  of  35  cents  a  pound,  these  20  pro- 
ducers can  realize  a  paper  profit  of  28 
cents  a  pound— or  $1.7  to  $2.5  mil- 
lion—and it  won't  be  counted  against 
the  $250,000  loan  gain  limit. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  would 
be  laughable  if  it  weren't  so  outra- 
geous. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  current 
$250,000  honey  loan  cap  and  payment 
limit  can  be  and  are  being  circumvent- 
ed because  of  the  availability  of  PIK 
certificates. 

The  USDA  Secretary  has  the  discre- 
tionary authority— and  he  should  use 
It-to  specify  that  PIK  certificates 
may  not  be  used  to  redeem  honey 
loans.  Only  then  will  any  limit  im- 
posed by  Congress  on  loan  activity 
have  an  effect  on  large  honey  produc- 
ers, and  only  then  will  a  reduction  in 
honey  loan  outlays  be  achieved. 

But  not  even  that  much-needed  fix 
would  suffice.  As  long  as  there  is  a 
Federal  honey  program,  a  mlniscule 
ntmiber  of  beekeepers  will  turn  to 
Uncle  Sam  for  their  sustenance  like 


bees  to  honey.  No,  the  only  balm  in 
order  is  congressional  action  to  elimi- 
nate the  program  entirely. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  House  version 
of  the  fiscal  year  1987  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  transfers  $5.6  mil- 
lion in  unobligated  balances  from  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  loan  account 
to  its  construction  account  to  cleanup 
the  Kesterson  National  WUdlife 
Refuge. 

Additionally  the  House  version  per- 
mits the  Bureau  to  spend  previously 
appropriated  moneys  for  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  Drainage  Program  In 
August  and  September  1987. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  that  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
dropped  both  of  these  provisions.  Nei- 
ther involves  new  money.  Both  are 
critical  to  California. 

In  the  past  the  Kesterson  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  has  served  as  the  ter- 
minus for  drainage  from  farms  In  Cali- 
fornia's San  Joaquin  Valley.  However, 
because  of  selenium  contamination 
that  caused  waterfowl  deformities,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  halted  delivery 
of  drainage  water  to  Kesterson  and 
the  California  State  Water  Resources 
Control  Board  ordered  Kesterson 
cleaned  up  by  August  1988. 

It's  Imperative  that  Congress  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds  for  the 
Bureau  to  meet  the  State  board  clean- 
up order  of  March  19,  1987. 

The  Presidents  fiscal  year  1988 
budget  included  a  fiscal  year  1987  sup- 
plemental request  to  transfer  $5.6  mil- 
lion of  unobligated  funds  for  Initial 
cleanup  activities  at  Kesterson.  While 
actual  construction  likely  won't  begin 
before  fiscal  year  1988,  the  Bureau  ad- 
vises me  it  needs  the  money  today  for 
selenium  stabilization,  design  work, 
and  contract  preparation.  If  Congress 
does  not  provide  money  for  Kesterson 
in  this  bill.  I'm  advised  the  Federal 
Oovemment  will  not  be  able  to  meet 
the  State's  August  1988  deadline. 

To  help  solve  the  larger  valley-wide 
drainage  problem,  the  Bureau  has 
been  conducting  studies  under  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Drainage  Program. 
The  continuing  resolution  permitted 
expenditures  for  these  studies  only  to 
August  1.  If  we  don't  permit  spending 
the  rest  of  fiscal  year  1987,  the  Bureau 
tells  me  it  will  be  forced  to  shut  down 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Drainage  Pro- 
gram and  let  employees  go.  That's  to- 
tally imacceptable  and  will  seriously 
delay  efforts  to  solve  California's  agri- 
cultural drainage  problem. 

I  had  Intended  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  restore  the  House  provisions. 
However,  given  a&surances  from  the 
manager  of  the  bill  that  these  two 
Issues  will  be  carefully  considered  in 
conference.  I  will  refrain  from  doing 
so. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  apprecaite  the 
Senator  from  California's  concern.  Be- 
cause of  the  recent  State  water  control 
board    decision,    the    committee    de- 


ferred action  on  this  matter  until 
more  detailed  Information  on  sched- 
ules and  estimates  of  cleanup  costs 
were  developed.  In  addition.  I  believe 
the  SUte  of  California  has  several  ac- 
tivities to  complete  before  major 
cleanup  work  can  begin.  We  expect 
that  this  Information  will  be  available 
by  the  time  we  go  to  conference  with 
the  House  and  will  address  this  matter 
at  that  time. 

I  also  understand  the  problem  re- 
garding the  August  cutoff  of  funds  for 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Drainage  Pro- 
gram and  will  try  to  work  that  matter 
out  in  conference  as  well. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  those 
assurances. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  had  in- 
tended to  offer  an  amendment  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague 
from  Washington  IMr.  Evaks]  that 
would  have  provided  the  funding  for 
the  Olympic  National  Park  to  acquire 
a  270-acre  parcel,  known  as  the  Key- 
stone Spit,  on  Whidbey's  Island,  adja- 
cent to  the  Ebey's  Landing  National 
Historic  Reserve.  I  understand  that  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  without  a  corre- 
sponding budget  offset.  However,  I 
have  spoken  with  Senator  Johwstoh. 
the  acting  subconunittee  chairman, 
and  I  believe  our  concerns  have  been 
addressed  In  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  House  of  Representatives  in- 
cluded $2.1  million,  prior  to  the  across- 
the-board  cut  on  discretionary  funding 
of  21  percent,  in  its  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  in  the  Senate  did  not  in- 
clude for  this  acquisition  in  its  bill.  Al- 
though I  well  understand  the  difficul- 
ties the  Appropriations  Committee 
faces  in  keeping  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  within  the  tight  budg- 
etary constraints  under  which  we  are 
presently  operating,  this  is  an  impor- 
tant opportunity  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  should  not  be  lost.  Mr. 
President.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  merits  of  this 
acquisition  a  bit  further. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Keystone  Spit 
will  accomplish  two  important  things 
for  the  Federal  Oovemment  at  one 
time.  The  Olympic  National  Park  will 
acquire  a  large  parcel  of  land  that  is 
necessary  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of 
the  Ebey's  Landing  National  Historic 
Reserve,  and  the  Olympic  National 
Park  will  acquire  57  miles  of  tidelands 
owned  by  the  SUte  of  Washington 
that  are  located  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Olympic  National  Park. 

Ebey's  Landing  was  established  In 
1978.  The  Intent  of  the  Federal  legisla- 
tion was  to  involve  the  National  Park 
Service  in  protecting  this  historic 
rural  Island  community  consisting  of 
farms,  open  space,  woodlands,  historic 
structures,  and  the  historic  town  of 
Coupevllle.   WA.   The   National   Park 
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Servioe.  the  E%ey's  Landing  National 
Historic  Reserve  Planning  Committee, 
and  the  local  residents  have  done  a  re- 
markable Job  in  the  few  years  since 
I^bey's  Landing  was  established  In  de- 
veloping a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
reserve  and  in  acquiring  the  most  criti- 
cal parcels  of  land  Inside  the  reserve  to 
ensiire  the  permanent  protection  of 
this  national  landscape.  Keystone  Spit 
is  one  of  the  last  remaining  parcels 
that  remains  to  be  purchased. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  a 
worthy  endeavor  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port this  acquisition,  and  I  appreciate 
the  efforts  of  the  majority  leader  to 
accommodate  our  request.  I  well  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  the  concerns 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  about  staying  within  the 
limits  of  the  budget.  This  is.  however, 
an  opportimlty  that  will  be  lost  to  us 
forever  if  we  are  not  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  abilities  to  acquire  this 
parcel  soon. 

The  Keystone  Spit  lies  between 
Crockett's  Lake  and  the  Admiralty's 
Bay  of  Puget  Sound.  It  is  a  long, 
narrow  parcel  of  beach  that  coimects 
Ebey's  Landing  with  the  Fort  Casey 
State  Park.  At  the  extreme  western 
end  of  the  spit  lies  the  dock  for  the 
State  ferry  to  the  Olympic  Peninsula. 
On  the  open  market,  the  Keystone 
Spit  could  sell  for  more  than  twice  the 
acquisition  price  the  private  owners 
are  willing  to  sell  the  property  for  to 
the  National  Park  Service.  This  is  a 
worthwhile  bargain  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Keystone  Spit  and  the  adjacent 
Crockett's  Lake  are  heavily  used  by 
recreationists.  birdwatchers,  fisher- 
men, sportsmen,  naturalists,  artists, 
and  scientists.  The  area  contains  abun- 
dant blrdlife  and  offers  a  rich  and 
varied  blend  of  habitat  types,  ranging 
from  shore  and  marsh  to  grasslands 
and  woodlands. 

The  Olympic  National  Park,  once  it 
has  acquired  the  property  will  then 
exchange  It  with  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington for  57  miles  of  tidelands  located 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Olympic 
National  Park.  The  Keystone  Spit  will 
then  become  a  part  of  the  Fort  Casey 
State  Park,  and  the  Olympic  National 
Park  will  retain  management  control 
over  the  critical  intertldal  beach  area 
of  the  Olympic  National  Park.  These 
tidelands  have  become  increasingly 
threatened  In  recent  years  from  the 
unregulated  harvesting  of  small 
marine  life  growing  in  tidal  pools 
along  the  coast.  It  is  critical  that  the 
National  Park  have  the  ability  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  this  marine  life 
to  ensure  the  integrity  of  the  natural 
marine  ecosystem. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  want  to  thank 
both  of  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Washington  for  their  statements 
on  behalf  of  the  acquisition  of  the 


Keystone  Spit.  I  want  to  assiu^  them 
both  that  I  have  reviewed  the  materi- 
als for  this  acquisition.  I  understand 
that  this  acquisition  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  State  of  Washington 
and  that  it  was  strongly  supported  by 
the  able  Representative  from  Wash- 
ington. Congressman  Al  Swin.  I  must 
stress  again  the  need  for  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  to  stay 
within  the  confines  of  the  budgetary 
limits  set  by  Oramm-Rudman-Hol- 
llngs.  If  I  can,  however.  I  would  like  to 
be  helpful  in  trying  to  work  with  the 
Senators  from  Washington  to  accom- 
modate their  interest.  As  the  funding 
for  this  acquisition  Is  contained  in  the 
House  supplemental  appropriation.  I 
can  assure  my  colleagues  that  it  will 
be  discussed  in  conference.  I  will  give 
it  every  consideration  at  that  time. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  As  usual,  the  acting 
subcommittee  chairman  has  been  very 
helpful  In  working  with  us  on  this 
issue  of  such  Importance  to  our  State. 
I  believe  his  offer  to  consider  this  re- 
quest in  conference  would  Indeed  be 
s&tisf  ftctory . 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  would  like  to  add  that 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  been  quite  helpful  and  I  want  to 
thank  him  for  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Pell.  Kerry.  Ken- 
NEDT,  and  myself  I  would  like  to 
engage  the  distinguished  floor  manag- 
er of  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  in  a  short  colloquy. 

The  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives Includes  a  provision  to  earmark 
$50,000,  within  available  funds,  for  use 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
initiate  startup  activities  for  the 
Blackstone  River  Valley  National  Her- 
itage Corridor.  This  money  would  be 
used  to  establish  a  commission  and  to 
prepare  the  cultural  heritage  and  land 
management  plan  as  authorized  in 
Public  Law  99-647. 

The  Blackstone  River  Valley  Nation- 
al Heritage  Corridor  Act.  passed  by 
Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  last  November,  authorizes 
the  National  Park  Service  to  join  a  co- 
operative effort  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts  to  showcase  the  history 
and  culture  of  46  miles  of  the  Black- 
stone River  between  Worcester.  MA 
and  Slater's  Mill  in  Pawtucket.  RI. 
The  Blackstone  River  Valley  is  the 
birthplace  of  the  American  Industrial 
revolution.  This  is  where  we  fought  an 
economic  battle  that  changed  the 
world. 

In  order  for  a  commission  to  be  es- 
tablished and  get  on  with  the  impor- 
tant work  of  planning  the  corridor.  I 
would  ask  the  distinguished  floor  man- 
ager if  he  would  give  me  an  assurance 
that  when  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  is  in  conference,  that  he 
would  consider  acceding  to  the  House 
regarding  the  Blackstone  River  Valley 
National  Heritage  Corridor. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleagues  from  Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts  for  bringing 
this  to  my  attention.  I  would  ask  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  whether 
the  $50,000  requested  in  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  is  part  of , 
or  in  addition  to  the  $250,000  author- 
ized in  PubUc  Law  99-847? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  would  be  glad  to 
answer  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  The  $50,000  requested 
In  the  House  supplemental  appropria- 
tions biU  would  initiate  start  up  activi- 
ties for  the  Blackstone  River  Valley 
National  Heritage  Corridor,  and  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  $250,000  author- 
ized in  the  act. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  and  would  ask  one 
further  question.  Does  the  Senator 
contemplate  any  future  costs,  other 
than  the  $250,000  authorized  in  the 
law,  for  things  such  as  land  acquisition 
or  staffing,  which  Congress  may  be 
asked  to  fund? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  would  respond  to 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  that 
at  this  time,  no  fiuther  funding,  other 
than  that  authorized  in  the  bill,  is  con- 
templated. 

Bir.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  $50,000  for  the 
Blackstone  River  Valley  National  Her- 
itage Corridor  would  enable  the 
groundwork  to  be  laid  so  that  the  com- 
mission will  be  able  to  produce  a  high 
quality  land  management  plan  when  it 
begins  work  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  I 
can  assure  my  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island  that  I  will  consider  acceding  to 
the  House  regarding  the  Blackstone 
River  Valley  provision  during  the 
House-Senate  conference  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Blr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Pell,  Kerry,  Kew- 
NEDY.  and  myself  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
his  assurances.  I  would  ask  that  a 
statement  by  Senator  Kerry  regard- 
ing funding  for  the  Blackstone  River 
Valley  National  Heritage  Corridor  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing this  colloquy. 

BLACKSTOm  HEHTTAGE  PARK 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in 
full  agreement  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Rhode  Island  on  the 
tremendous  need  to  get  necessary 
funding  in  order  for  the  Blackstone 
River  Valley  National  Heritage  Corri- 
dor to  get  off  the  ground. 

Mr.  President,  today  in  Lowell,  MA, 
we  can  witness  first  hand  the  huge 
success  of  a  heritage  park  authorized 
and  appropriated  by  Congress  a 
decade  ago,  which  has  helped  trans- 
form a  depressed  mill  town  into  a 
thriving  community.  The  Lowell  park 
has  enhanced,  and  as  the  park  contin- 
ues to  be  built,  further  Improves  the 
city  of  Lowell  by  tiu-nlng  the  city  into 
an  open,  public  museum  where  a  vital 
period  of  American  history  is  perma- 
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nently  on  display  for  everyone  to 
enjoy.  I  might  Mid.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  that 
the  fltartup  numey  that  our  Oovem- 
ment  provided  the  dty  to  begin  the 
Lowell  Heritage  Park  project  has  cre- 
ated an  atmoaphere  In  which  an  im- 
preiilve  private/public  partnenhlp  in- 
veatmoit  has  developed  that  equals  14 
tol. 

Similar  to  the  city  of  Lowell  10  years 
ago,  over  the  years,  the  Blackstone 
Valley  has  undergone  serious  econom- 
ic and  unemployment  problems.  If 
CongrcH  is  willing  to  appropriate  a 
mere  ISO.OOO  to  start  the  commission 
which  Senator  Cbafd  has  mentioned. 
I  believe  we  wiU  be  well  on  our  way  in 
helirtng  to  addrea  an  economic  prob- 
lem that  is  long  overdue.  This  essen- 
tial heritage  park  has  the  potential. 
and  I  am  convinced  will  provide  thou- 
sands of  job  opportunities  in  Worces- 
ter County  and  throughout  the  Black- 
stone  Valley.  I  am  confident  that  the 
quality  of  the  leadership  in  Worcester 
County  and  in  the  Blackstone  Valley 
will  take  this  opportunity  and  build  it 
Into  a  future  filled  with  economic 
promise.  I  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league Senator  CBAm.  for  bringing 
up  this  Important  issue  and  I  too  urge 
the  distinguished  acting  subcommittee 
chairman.  Senator  Jomtsroif,  to 
accede  to  the  recommendation  in  the 
House  biU  during  the  House-Senate 
ouiference. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  seriously  concerned  about  the 
implementation  of  a  recently  estab- 
lished payment  policy  for  the  use  of 
Indian  Health  Service  Contract  Medi- 
cal Care  Funds.  The  policy  would  re- 
strict payment  to  rates  no  higher  than 
the  prevailing  Medicare  allowable 
rates  and  would  also  require  competi- 
tive contracting.  This  policy  was  devel- 
oped after  considerable  study  by  the 
Ooieral  Accounting  Office,  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment,  and  an 
interagency  task  force.  The  general 
intent  of  the  policy  is  to  conserve 
scarce  fimding  resources  so  as  to  pro- 
vide the  maximum  amount  of  health 
care  for  the  lowest  possible  price  to 
Indian  beneficiaries. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  been  concerned 
that,  in  the  Implementation  of  the 
new  policy,  especially  in  rural  areas 
such  as  Montana,  the  network  of 
health  providers  could  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  with  the  concomitant 
decline  in  the  provision  of  health  care 
to  Indian  beneficiaries. 

As  a  result  of  my  concerns,  I  was  ini- 
tially inclined  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  slow  or  stop  the  Implementation  of 
this  new  policy.  However.  I  was  ad- 
vised that  such  an  amendment  would 
result  in  a  need  for  additional  millions 
of  dollars  in  budgetary  resources  and 
offered  no  guarantee  that  the  rural 
health  care  providers,  such  as  those  in 
Montana,  would  receive  the  necessary 
relief. 


In  working  with  the  Interior  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  I  have  been 
able  to  secure  a  statement  from  Assist- 
ant Surgeon  General,  Everett  R. 
Rhoades.  M.D.,  which  Indicates  his 
awareness  of  the  problem  in  rural 
areas  such  as  Montana  and  his  pledge 
to  Initiate  dlsciissions  which  he  be- 
lieves would  lead  to  an  arrangement 
acceptable  to  the  tribes,  the  hospitals 
and  the  Indian  Health  Service.  Dr. 
Rhoades  has  indicated  that  he  will 
consider  adjusting  the  implementation 
of  the  new  policy  in  a  way  that  takes 
into  account  the  adverse  consequences 
of  a  possible  hospital  closiur  on 
Indian  health  care. 

Dr.  Rhoades  has  further  pledged 
that  he  will  convey  this  philosophy  to 
the  Indian  Health  Service  area  direc- 
tor In  Billings,  MT.  He  has  expressed 
to  me  his  confidence  that  a  meeting  of 
all  parties  involved  can  result  in  an  ac- 
ceptable resolution. 

Mr.  President,  based  on  this  reassur- 
ance. I  will  not  offer  an  amendment  at 
this  time.  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks 
to  the  distinguished  acting  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  Mr.  Johhstom,  and 
ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
McClurx,  for  their  assistance.  I  hope  I 
wHl  be  able  to  continue  to  count  on 
the  support  of  the  distinguished 
acting  subcommittee  chairman  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Baucus]  for  his  kind  remarks.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  not  offering  an 
amendment  at  this  time  and  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  continue  to  be  of  assistance. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished acting  manager.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  communication 
from  the  Assistant  Surgeon  General 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munication was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

DBPAxncxifT  or  Hxaltr 

AlfD  HOMAJf  SKKVICBB, 

May  22.  1987. 
MmosAiiDoii 
Prom:  Director,  Indian  Health  Service. 
Subject:  Issues  on  Policies  Relating  to  Pay- 
ment   of    Diagnostic    Related    Group 
Rates  and  Competitive  bidding. 
To:  Por  the  record. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  Indian 
Health  Service  (IHS)  has  been  engaged  In 
issues  relating  to  the  Implementation  of  a 
procurement  regulation  which  provided  the 
gxildance  to  Federal  agencies  relating  to  as- 
surance of  competition  in  the  awarding  of 
contracts  for  services. 

The  purchase  of  health  services  through  a 
process  of  competition  Involves  the  acluiowl- 
edgment  of  such  controversial  and  obvious 
concerns  as  quality  of  care,  continuity  of 
care,  tribal  opinions,  etc.  This  regulation 
recognises  these  concerns  and  provides  some 
flexibility  to  address  them:  but  In  so  doing. 
It  becomes  highly  complex,  complicated, 
and  therefore  easily  misinterpreted. 

More  recently,  at  the  direction  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration.  IHS  has 
begun  Implementing  a  payment  policy  of 
purchasing  care  from  the  private  sector  at 


rates  that  do  not  exceed  the  established 
rate  aUowable  for  Medicare,  also  referred  to 
as  Diagnostic  Related  Group  (DRG)  rate,  at 
each  respective  facility.  Instructions  have 
been  issued  by  the  IHS  to  Implement  this 
policy  in  a  manner  or  time  frame  that  would 
not  result  in  the  destruction  of  health  care 
to  Indian  patients.  Again,  mlalnterpreU- 
tions  of  this  policy  have  created  major  con- 
cerns among  the  medical  communities  In 
some  States  where  a  portion  of  the  Indian 
population  is  receiving  their  care  primarily 
from  the  prtrate  sector.  Por  example,  IH8  is 
currently  aware  of  issues  Involving  hospitals 
in  the  SUte  of  Utah  and  In  the  State  of 
Montana. 

Por  Utah,  a  recent  publication  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association  (AHA)  news- 
letter of  March  30.  1987.  contained  an  arti- 
cle which  provided  Information  pertaining 
to  the  above  Issue.  This  article  stated  that 
the  Utah  Hospital  AssodaUon  (UHA)  was 
successful  In  convincing  the  Administrator. 
HRSA.  and  the  Director.  IHS,  to  withdraw  a 
rule.  This  sUtement  is  Incorrect.  The  IHS 
did  not  withdraw  a  rule  but  in  fa4^  imple- 
mented the  action  In  the  way  it  has  said  it 
would:  that  Is,  with  slow  ImplemenUtlon 
and  concern  for  the  care  of  Indian  patients. 

The  following  explanation  of  facts  and 
events  represent  a  more  accurate  picture  of 
the  handling  of  this  Issue. 

In  November  IMS  the  IHS  Phoenix  Area 
Director,  Chief  Medical  Officer,  and  Execu- 
tive Officer  began  discussing  a  new  method 
of  hatulllng  contracts  for  those  health  serv- 
ices contracted  to  private  providers  In  the 
Dlntah  A  Ouray  Service  Unit,  located  at 
Port  Duchesne,  Utah. 

Initial  meetings  were  held  Involving  the 
Ute  tribe  of  Port  Duchesne,  Utah,  the  Utah 
Hospital  Association,  and  Administrators 
for  the  Duchesne  county  hospital,  (Roose- 
velt, Utah),  and  the  Ashley  VaUey  Hospital 
(Vernal,  Utah).  Over  the  past  several  years 
the  IHS  has  purchased  inpatient  and  emer- 
gency services  from  Duchesne  County  Hos- 
pital at  blUed  charges.  In  FY  86  the  IHS  ex- 
pended Just  under  $1,000,000  for  these  serv- 
ices. 

IXuing  FT  1987,  the  IHS  Phoenix  Area 
Office  intended  to  initiate  a  competitive 
procurement  action  requiring  Duchesne 
County  Hospital  and  Ashley  Valley  Hospital 
to  bid  on  the  provision  of  health  services.  If 
Interested  In  the  business,  with  a  proviso 
that  IHS  would  pay  no  higher  than  the  hos- 
pitals' established  Medicare  rate. 

Through  a  series  of  meetings  Involving  all 
parties  and  at  one  point  the  Director,  IHS, 
and  Administrator  of  Health  Resources  and 
Services  Administration  (HRSA),  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  that  would  allow  both 
hospitals  to  participate  in  the  provision  of 
services  with  their  Medicare  rates  as  a  cell- 
ing. It  was  further  agreed  that  IHS  would 
not  send  out  It's  competitive  procurement 
instnmient  until  after  the  second  quarter  of 
FT  87  thus  allowing  the  Tribe  and  both  hos- 
pitals time  to  plan  and  prepare  for  future 
dealings  with  IHS. 

Both  of  these  facilities  are  In  the  range  of 
33-40  bed  hospitals  with  an  occupancy  rate 
of  30-45%.  The  economy  of  the  Area  Is 
somewhat  depressed  as  It  doaely  relates  to 
the  oU  Industry. 

In  April,  the  competitive  prociirement 
action  wis  initiated  by  sending  a  request  for 
proposal  (RPP)  to  both  hospitals  as  well  as 
all  other  major  hospitals  which  provide 
services  to  IBS  In  Utah.  Since  many  of  the 
hospitals  provide  services  both  to  the 
Navajo  and  Phoenix  Areas  of  the  IHS  the 
procurement  action  is  a  combined  effort  and 


a  contract  negotiated  as  a  result  of  the  this 
process  is  applicable  to  the  Phoenix  Area. 
Navajo  Area,  and  Tucson  Area  Offices.  This 
releases  several  hospitals  in  Utah  from 
having  to  negotiate  separate  contracts  with 
separate  Area  Offices. 

In  Utah,  the  interest  of  the  Ute  Tribe  and 
the  IBS  is  to  obtain  the  best  quality  of  care 
at  a  fair  price  and  to  spread  the  services  of 
the  Tribe  between  the  two  facilities  but  not 
do  irreparable  harm  to  Ehichesne  County 
hospital  by  competing  the  entire  service. 

Por  Montana,  the  IHS  Is  now  aware  of 
similar  concerns  being  expressed  by  selected 
hospitals  which  are  similar  to  those  ex- 
pressed by  the  Utah  hospitals.  The  IHS  be- 
lieves that  the  diaaisslons  and  negotiations 
carried  out  in  Utah  are  generally  applicable 
to  other  rural  areas  and  Is  willing  to  initiate 
similar  discussions  which  I  believe  would 
lead  to  an  acceptable  arrangement  to  the 
Tribes,  the  hospitals,  and  to  IHS. 

The  IHS  is  aware  of  the  serious  plight  of 
many  smaller  rural  hospitals  in  relation  to 
DRG  rates  but  cannot  be  expected  to  cor- 
rect funding  problems  associated  with  the 
development  of  the  DRG  rates  themselves. 
Slnc«  the  primary  concern  of  the  IHS  is  the 
well-being  of  Indian  patienU,  the  THS  will 
consider  adjusting  the  implementation  of 
the  policy  in  a  way  that  takes  Into  account 
the  adverse  consequences  of  hospital  closure 
on  Indian  health  care. 

I  will  convey  this  philosophy  to  the  IHS 
Area  Director  in  BlUlngB.  Montana.  I  am 
confident  that  a  meeting  of  all  parties  in- 
volved can  result  In  an  acceptable  resolu- 
tion. I  would  be  glad  to  provide  a  person 
from  my  immediate  office  to  attend  such  a 
meeting  provided  the  Area  Director  is 
present. 

Evnrrr  H.  Rhoadks.  M.D., 
Assistant  Surgeon  QeneraL 

Ut.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  In 
his  floor  statement  regarding  this  sup- 
plemental ^propriation  bill,  H.R. 
J 827,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Inte- 
lor  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
clearly  Indicated  that  it  is  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee's  intent 
that  the  Forest  Service  use  its  inhold- 
ing  account  to  purchase  the  Torre 
Canyon  Ranch  in  and  adjacent  to  the 
Los  Padres  National  Forest  in  Califor- 
nia. This  acquisition  is  the  highest  pri- 
ority of  the  Forest  Service's  Pacific 
Southwest  Region. 

It's  my  understanding  the  Forest 
Service  Is  presently  reviewing  an  inde- 
pendent appraisal  of  the  1,179  acre 
ranch  property.  Preliminary  estimates 
set  the  value  at  $2.3  million.  I  am  ad- 
vised further  by  the  Forest  Service 
that  there  is  adequate  money  in  the 
inholding  and  composite  land  acquisi- 
tion account  to  acquire  the  Torre 
Canyon  Ranch.  Additionally,  this  sup- 
plemental bill  overturns  the  adminis- 
tration's deferral  of  inholding  and 
composite  funds. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  acting  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Interior  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  if  it  is  also  the 
Senate  Committee's  intent  that  the 
Forest  Service  purchase  the  Torre 
Canyon  property  using  fiscal  year  1987 
funds. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I'm  pleased  to  re- 
spond affirmatively  to  the  inquiry 
from  the  Senator  from  California.  It  Is 


the  committee's  Intent  in  the  1987  ap- 
propriation that  the  Forest  Service 
purchase  the  Torre  Canyon  property 
this  year.  The  committee  expects  the 
Forest  Service  to  follow  normal  proce- 
dures to  establish  the  value  of  the 
property. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  through  the  efforts  of  my  col- 
leagues from  Alaska,  Senator  Frank 
MuRKOWSKi  and  Representative  Doh 
Yotmo,  Congress  enacted  the  Halda 
Land  Exchange  Act  of  1986,  which  au- 
thorizes up  to  $11  million  to  be  appro- 
priated from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation F^md  for  the  Forest  Service 
to  purchase  a  group  of  very  beautiful 
Islands  in  southeast  Alaska  owned  by 
the  Haida  Native  Village  Corp. 

Unfortunately,  because  the  Haida 
Land  Exchange  Act  was  approved  so 
late  in  the  session,  we  were  unable  to 
fund  the  land  acquisition  in  the  Fiscal 
Year  1987  Interior  Appropriations  Act. 
I  do  not  intend  to  pursue  this  issue  on 
the  bill  pending  before  the  Senate 
today— the  fiscal  year  1987  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill— but  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  reaf- 
firm the  commitment  Congress  made 
last  year  to  the  Halda  people. 

I  hope  that  my  friends,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  who  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  Senator  John- 
STOM,  the  acting  subcommittee  chair- 
man, and  Senator  McClxtrk.  the  distin- 
guished ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  will  support  my  ef- 
forts to  secure  an  appropriation  for  the 
Haida  acquisition  in  the  fiscal  year 
1988  Interior  appropriations  bllL 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  the  concerns  of  my  col- 
league from  Alaska,  and  I  want  to 
assure  him  that  the  Interior  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  will  address 
this  Issue  in  the  fiscal  year  1988  appro- 
priations cycle. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  concern  expressed  by  my 
colleague  from  Alaska,  and  assure  my 
friend  from  Alaska  that  the  subcom- 
mittee will  address  this  issue  during 
the  fiscal  year  1988  cycle. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friends  for  their  assur- 
ances. 

RCGABDmC  THX  LONCM OUT  DAMS 

Mr.  WIRTH.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  would  like  to  engage  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  in  a 
colloquy  on  an  Issue  that  is  very  im- 
portant to  the  State  of  Colorado. 

In  1933,  the  city  of  Longmont  ac- 
quired three  reservoir  sites  that  had 
been  constructed  on  national  forest 
lands  and  which  were  transferred  to 
the  National  Park  Service  when  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  was  estab- 
lished. 

These  reservoirs  have,  since  then, 
been  used  to  supply  water  for  the  city 
of  Longmont,  and  for  irrigation  of  ag- 


ricultural crops.  Of  course,  the  dty 
has  perfected  its  water  rights  under 
State  law,  and  the  United  States  was  a 
party  to  several  Judicial  proceedings 
where  the  city  gained  i4>proval  for  its 
use  of  the  water  in  these  reservoirs. 

During  the  1960's,  the  National  Park 
Service  developed  its  policy  of  gradual- 
ly removing  most  man-made  structures 
from  Rocky  Mountain  Natioruil  Park. 
At  about  the  same  time,  the  Colorado 
State  engineer  began  to  express  con- 
cerns about  the  safety  of  these  high 
mountain  dams.  In  1968,  the  Park 
Service  notified  the  city  that  it  was  in- 
terested in  acquiring  the  city's  reser- 
voir sites  within  the  park.  Since  then, 
the  city  has  been  negotiating  with  the 
Park  Service  on  an  agreement  to  sell 
the  reservoir  sites  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  would  be  good  for  the 
Park,  since  the  reservoir  sites  could  be 
reclaimed.  And  it  would  be  fair  to  the 
city,  which  could  enlarge  a  reservoir 
outside  the  park  to  store  the  water 
that  was  being  stored  in  the  high 
mountain  reservoirs. 

Finally,  in  1984,  the  National  Park 
Service  submitted  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  a  proposal  to  acquire 
these  three  reservoir  sites  for  $1.9  mil- 
lion. And  that  is  where  this  effort 
began  to  make  its  twists  and  turns.  At 
that  time  the  Department  was  consid- 
ering the  Park  Service's  proposal,  the 
Solicitor's  office  suggested  that  the 
city  may  not  have  a  compensible  prop- 
erty interest  In  the  reservoirs.  The  De- 
partment then  dropped  its  plans,  and 
sought  i^proval  for  a  declaration  of 
taking. 

That  action  caught  many  of  us  by 
surprise— and  it  certainly  caught  the 
city  by  surprise,  since  it  had  negotiat- 
ed in  good  faith  with  the  Park  Service 
for  almost  15  years.  But  to  the  city's 
credit,  they  continued  to  work  with 
the  Park  Service  and  the  DeparUnent. 

That  work  paid  off,  because  the  In- 
terior Department  has  now  concluded 
that  it  made  a  mistake— in  their  words, 
"the  likelihood  of  success  by  the  Oov- 
emment  in  a  forfeiture  action  Is 
remote  and  would  take  years  to  re- 
solve." The  Government  is  now  back 
where  it  started— it  wants  to  acquire 
the  three  dam  sites  and  has  sought  ap- 
proval from  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  for  its  proposal  to  re- 
program  existing  funds  to  do  that. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  Subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  yesterday 
signed  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Hodel  notifsring  him  that  the 
subcommittee  has  no  objection  to  the 
reprogrammlng  request.  Is  that  also 
the  understanding  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana? 

B4r.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 
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Mr.  WIRTH.  The  dty  of  Longmont 
has  to  nMk»  a  decision  In  the  near 
future  about  whether  It  should  begin 
repair  work  on  these  reservoirs.  That 
work  Is  necessary  for  safety  purposes. 
If  the  Federal  Oovemment  ts  not 
going  to  acquire  the  dam  sites.  And 
the  dty  has  assured  me  several  times 
that  they  will  not  simply  abandon 
these  reservoirs.  At  the  same  time,  the 
dty  and  the  Paik  Service  know  that 
repairing  the  reservoirs  would  cause 
some  significant  impacts  to  the  fragile 
alpine  ecosystem  around  the  reser- 
voirs. 

In  short,  the  Park  Service's  proposal 
to  reprogram  the  funds  needed  to  ac- 
quire these  dam  sites  makes  good  envi- 
ronmental sense,  and  it  is  fair  to  the 
dty  of  Longmont.  But  time  is  of  the 
essence  and  the  other  body  has  not 
yet  approved  the  reprogrammlng  re- 
quest. 

ICay  I  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  TiOHtsiana  if  he  intends 
to  raise  this  issue  during  the  confer- 
ence with  the  other  body  on  this  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  bill,  to  re- 
quest its  assent  to  this  reprogrammlng 
request  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  correct.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
national  parks,  and  I  think  this  pro- 
posal has  a  great  deal  of  merit.  If  the 
appropriate  House  Subcommittee  has 
not  acted  by  the  time  the  conference 
committee  meets,  the  Senate  confer- 
ees will  raise  this  issue  and  try  to  re- 
solve it  during  the  conference.  I  assure 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  that  we 
will  work  with  him  to  bring  this 
matter  to  a  close  as  soon  as  possible. 

lii.  WIRTH.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
and  their  staffs,  for  their  cooperation 
in  this  endeavor.  This  is  a  matter 
which  can  and  should  be  resolved 
soon,  and  which  can  be  resolved  with- 
out the  necessity  for  additional  appro- 
priations from  the  Treasury.  My  col- 
league from  Colorado  and  I  are  greatly 
appreciative  of  the  accommodation  of 
the  Senators  from  Louisiana  and  West 
Virginia,  and  look  forward  to  working 
with  them  to  fruition  of  this  effort. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  nearly  universal  opinion  that 
the  reprogrammlng  request  for  Long- 
mont Dams  should  be  approved. 
Rarely  have  I  seen  such  widespread 
support  for  such  a  project.  But  the 
plain  fact  is  that  the  reprogrammlng 
request  to  allow  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment to  acquire  dams  located  within 
the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
enjoys  the  support  of: 

The  Department  of  the  Interior 

The  National  Park  Service 

The  Department  of  Justice 

The  senior  R^ubUcan  on  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Interior  Subcommittee 


The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Interior  Subcommittee. 

The  dty  of  Longmont 

The  State  of  Colorado 

The  two  Senators  from  Colorado 

At  issue  is  three  dams  that  have 
been  assessed  as  hasards  by  the  SUte 
of  Colorado  and  immediate  repair  is 
required.  These  dams  are  located  in 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  and 
are  owned  by  the  dty  of  Longmont. 
The  dty  is  prepared  and  willing  to 
make  the  repairs  necessary.  But  the 
National  Park  Service  believes  the 
dams  are  inappropriate  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park,  so  has  re- 
quested for  the  last  several  years  that 
the  dams  not  be  repaired.  The  Park 
Service  and  the  city  of  Longmont  ne- 
gotiated a  settiement.  To  pay  the 
terms  of  the  settiement,  the  Park 
Service  proposed  a  $1.9  million  repro- 
grammlng. All  that  is  needed  for  this 
reprogrammlng  to  proceed  is  for  Con- 
gress to  give  Its  blessing. 

I  hope  this  colloquy  will  speed  the 
necessary  settlement.  There  is  no 
reason  for  further  delay. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  other  Senator  who  wishes  to  ad- 
dress the  subject  of  the  pending 
amendment,  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  indicated  that  the 
amendments  which  could  be  taken 
without  rollcall  votes  have  been  dis- 
posed of  for  this  afternoon.  I  now  re- 
quest a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  Senators  being  permit- 
ted to  speak  therein  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes  each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMERICAN  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  on  a  very,  very  important 
matter  that  I  think  has  not  received 
sufficient  consideration  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  although  there  have 
been  many  discussions  in  the  hallways 
and  off  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that 
has  to  do  with  the  Impending  crisis  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Involvement 
of  the  United  States  further  in  the 
war  t>etween  Iran  and  Iraq. 

I  apologize  to  my  colleagues  for 
being  so  late  in  rising  on  this  very  im- 
portant subject,  but  the  RacoRO  will 
show  that  a  week  ago  yesterday,  the 
Thursday  before  last,  the  Senator 
frcnn  Nebraska  was  on  the  floor.  At 
that  time.  I  read  a  letter  that  I  had 
written  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact 
and  asking  him  to  do  something  about 
the  fact  that  we  had  our  men  and  our 
ships  essentially  naked  from  air  cover 
in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Persian 
Gtilf  and  almost  nothing,  if  anything. 


was  being  done  about  it.  In  fact,  simul- 
taneously, the  administration  publicly 
annoimced  that  they  were  going  to 
start  even  further  involvement  by  al- 
lowing the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  be  flown  on  Kuwaiti  oil 
tankers  and  that  as  a  result  of  that,  we 
would  evidentiy  agree  to  escort  them 
in  and  out  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

On  tliat  same  Thursday,  the  U.S. 
Senate  passed  a  measure  that  called 
upon  the  President  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  give  a  report  to  Congress  on 
the  whole  situation  over  there.  Of 
course,  it  has  not  been  enacted  into 
law  because  it  was  attached  to  the  ap- 
propriations bill  that  we  have  been 
bogged  down  on  now  for  several  days. 
But  at  least  at  that  time,  it  was  an  ex- 
pression of  concern  as  far  as  the  U.S. 
Senate  was  concerned. 

There  had  been  some  meetings,  I  un- 
derstand, and  I  have  had  some  reports 
on  those  meetings.  But  the  facts  of 
the  matter  are,  I  think,  essentially 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  are  pretty  much 
asleep  at  what  is  going  on  today.  I 
think  the  Reagan  administration,  in 
its  typical  blunderbuss  fashion,  is 
moving  ahead  not  knowing  where  they 
are  going  or  how  they  are  going  to  get 
there  to  solve  the  military  problems  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  They  are  very  rapid- 
ly moving,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Sena- 
tor, toward  further  serious  Involve- 
ment in  the  war  between  Iran  and 
Iraq. 

One  thing  about  this  administration: 
it  never  learns.  This  Senator  and 
others  who  have  been  and  will  contin- 
ue to  be  strong  in  support  of  the  mili- 
tary interests  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  warned  a  few  years  ago 
against  the  lack  of  wisdom  of  sending 
Marines  into  Beirut,  and  it  happened. 

The  administration  seems  to  have 
learned  absolutely  nothing  from  the 
tragic  probable  accident  that  hap- 
pened with  regard  to  the  U.S.S.  Stark. 
Supposedly,  from  information  that 
had  filtered  back  to  me  from  some  of 
the  Senate  leadership,  the  administra- 
tion was  at  least  enough  concerned 
about  our  Interest— "our"  meaning  the 
U.S.  Senate— In  this  and  also  some  in- 
terest in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
that  they  are  at  least  talking.  As  we 
have  learned  piecemeal,  the  hard  way, 
through  the  current  select  committee 
hearings  on  the  Iran-Contra  affair, 
the  administration  never  comes  for- 
ward willingly,  because  they  like  to  do 
things  their  way,  the  Rambo  way. 
They  really  feel  that  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  come  dogtailing 
along. 

This  is  one  UJ3.  Senator  that  is  not 
going  to  dogtall  along  without  speak- 
ing up  and  bringing  this  up  as  often  as 
I  think  iB  necessary  to  alert  this  body 
to  what  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about.  Until  I  get  some  of  the  answers 


to  what  I  think  are  legitimate  ques- 
tions. I  am  going  to  keep  harping  on 
this  subject. 

I  am  worried,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
think  all  of  us  should  be  worried, 
about  where  the  administration  is 
taking  us  today,  probably  without  any 
kind  of  legitimate  plan— at  least  none 
that  anyone  can  understand  as  of  now. 
I  am  wondering,  Mr.  President,  if 
about  the  same  scenario  did  not  take 
place  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  passed  this  body 
without  the  Members  fully  under- 
standing or  realizing  for  sure  what  was 
going  on. 

This  afternoon,  Mr.  President,  there 
was  one  of  those  flash  news  confer- 
ences over  at  the  White  House.  I  Just 
received  word  on  it.  The  President 
came  on  the  tube  and  he  said,  "The 
United  States  of  America  will  not  be 
pushed  out  of  the  Persian  Gulf."  Then 
Mr.  Frank  Carlucci,  his  National  Secu- 
rity Adviser,  came  on  later  and  filled 
in  the  details.  That  Is  of  further  con- 
cern to  me,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  does  not  have  a  hands- 
on  policy  with  regard  to  this  very  seri- 
ous situation  today  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Carlucci  said  that  the  delay  that 
they  have  announced,  the  delay  in 
flagging  and  protecting  Kuwaiti  ships, 
oil  tankers,  was  not  because  of  con- 
gressional pressure— not  at  all.  It  was 
as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
taking  longer  than  the  administration 
had  originally  anticipated  to  go 
through  the  mechanism  of  allowing 
the  American  flags  to  go  on  the  Ku- 
waiti oil  ships.  Then,  as  I  understand 
it,  it  would  follow  that  an  American 
captain  would  go  on  that  Kuwaiti  oil 
carriers.  Then  we  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion, because  of  those  actions,  to  pro- 
vide the  escort  that  was  necessary  or 
deemed  necessary  for  the  Kuwaiti  oil 
carriers. 

Mr.  Carlucci  also  said  that  they  did 
not  feel  that  continuous  air  cover  for 
our  fleet  was  necessary,  but  whatever 
air  cover  was  necessary  could  be  pro- 
vided outside  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  sup- 
posedly on  aircraft  carriers. 

A  week  ago  yesterday,  this  Senator 
stood  on  this  floor  and  wondered 
aloud,  why  is  it  that  we  are  risking 
American  men  and  American  ships  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  without  any  air  cover 
whatsoever,  none. 

We  are  going  to  have  some  hearings 
on  this  matter  next  week  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  We  sent  invita- 
tions to  testify  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  next  day  we  are  going  to  take  this 
up  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I 
hope  they  show  up.  They  nuiy  send 
over  their  assistants.  They  do  that 
from  time  to  time.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  should 
agree  to  that  because  I  think  it  is  time, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
and    its    ^propriate    committees    be 


fully   and  completely  advised  as  to 
what  is  occurring. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not 
do  that,  we  are  not  carrying  out  the 
resi>onsibillties  that  we  were  elected 
by  our  people  back  home  to  carry  out. 

Since  Mr.  Carlucci  says,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  adequate  air  coverage  can 
be  provided  for  our  fleets  outside  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  question  that 
begs  an  answer  is,  why  was  it  that  suf- 
ficient air  cover  was  not  provided  to 
protect  the  Stark? 

I  ask  again,  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion I  asked  in  my  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  which  I  read 
on  the  floor  a  week  ago  yesterday:  Mr. 
President,  is  it  not  vitally  important,  if 
we  are  going  to  involve  ourselves  fur- 
ther in  that  war,  that  we  ask  friendly 
Arab  States  which  would  most  benefit 
from  the  continued  flow  of  oil  out  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  provide  us  land- 
base  facilities  for  tactical  fighter  air- 
craft?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  was  not 
under  the  impression  that  we  were 
under  time  restraints.  Was  that  origi- 
nally agreed  to?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  a  time  limitation  that  was  agreed 
to  earlier. 

Mr.  EIXON.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  aUowed  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the  situa- 
tion that  confronts  us  over  there  Is 
how  are  we  going  to  provide  tactical 
aircraft  coverage  for  that  fleet,  espe- 
cially if  we  are  going  to  move  into  this 
new  area. 

Mr.  President,  air  coverage  for  our 
ships  and  our  men  is  obviously  needed 
in  that  area,  as  proven  by  the  fact  that 
we  almost  lost  a  ship  and  lost  37  lives 
on  the  Stark,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  had  there  Ijeen  air  cover,  that 
Iraqi  fighter  which  mistakenly  or  oth- 
erwise launched  two  missiles  at  the 
Stark,  would  have  been  challenged  a 
long  time  before  it  had  an  opportunity 
to  lay  those  eggs,  friendly  aircraft  or 
otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  Is  not 
suggesting  that  we  cut  and  run.  This 
Senator  is  not  suggesting  that  we 
should  be  forced  out  of  the  Persian 
Gulf:  because  I  think  that,  as  much  as 
anyone  here,  I  recognize  the  critical 
geopolitical  nature  of  that  part  of  the 
world. 

The  point  I  am  trying  desperately  to 
make  Is  that  If  we  are  going  in  and  if 
we  are  going  to  use  force,  which  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  our  geopoliti- 
cal Interests,  even  though  it  is  not  in 
our  military  interests  or  our  economic 
interests  to  keep  the  oil  coming  out  of 
the  gulf —because  we  use  very  little  of 
it,  Japan  about  half  of  it.  and  our  Eu- 


ropean allies  about  another  35  per- 
cent, so  it  is  not  critical  to  us— but  we 
have  a  geopolitical  problem  there;  and 
I  recognize  that  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
a  long  time,  has  wanted  a  warm-water 
port,  and  I  am  not  about  to  hand  that 
to  them  on  a  silver  platter. 

What  I  am  sajring  and  what  I  am 
warning  is  that  I  think  this  adminis- 
tration Lb  foolhardy,  and  I  think  it  bor- 
ders on  malfeasance  in  office,  if  it  is 
going  to  continue  its  role  of  using 
American  flags  to  protect  Iranian 
transport  without  adequate  air  cover. 

The  only  way  adequate  air  cover  can 
be  maintained  is  to  ask  Saudi  Arabia 
or  some  other  friendly  country  there 
for  temporary  bases,  to  allow  us  to 
assist  them  in  trying  to  bring  some 
measure  of  order  to  that  part  of  the 
world. 

So  it  is  not  good  enough,  in  this  Sen- 
ator's eyes,  that  we  have  a  problem 
over  there  and  we  recognize  it.  I  do 
not  want  to  pull  out.  But  I  want  the 
administration  to  get  the  clear  signal 
that  this  is  one  U.S.  Senator  who  is 
going  to  continue  to  draw  them  up 
short  every  time  I  feel  they  do  not 
know  what  they  are  doing  and  where 
they  are  striking  out  to  risk  American 
lives  through  folly  and  ill  planning  of 
our  military  activities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
his  statement.  I  think  he  has  put  his 
finger  on  a  problem  we  have  in  this 
coimtry,  one  which  may  become  a 
more  serioxis  problem;  namely,  the 
failure  of  this  country  to  adequately 
think  through  the  implications  of  its 
military  operations  overseas. 

We  need  only  remind  ourselves  of 
Vietnam.  We  need  only  remind  our- 
selves of  military  involvement  in  Cen- 
tral America,  particularly  Nicaragua. 
We  need  only  remind  ourselves  of 
sending  Marines  to  Beirut  and  what 
happened  to  our  Marines  Just  outside 
of  Beirut.  Now  we  are  becoming  more 
militarily  Involved  In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  think  it  is  a  symptom  of  the  Ameri- 
can tendency  to  think  In  the  short 
term.  It  is  the  American  tendency  to 
fix  on  the  present.  It  is  the  inability  of 
this  country  to  think  longer  term,  to 
plan  down  the  road  and  think  through 
the  implications  of  its  actions. 

That  Is  particularly  Important  be- 
cause we  are  the  world's  largest,  most 
powerful  military  and  economic  power. 
When  we  Americans  tiecome  involved, 
our  actions  are  not  insignificant.  They 
are  very  significant. 

I  think  this  is  primarily  an  American 
problem.  Certainly,  in  recent  years,  it 
has  been  the  problem  of  this  adminis- 
tration. 
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I  think  the  Senator  from  Nebrmsk* 
has  forcefully,  adequately,  and  elo- 
quently delineated  some  recent  prob- 
lem*. 

But  I  think  it  ia  alao  fundamentally 
an  American  problem.  It  is  one  that 
we  as  the  administration,  the  Congress 
and  the  people  have  to  address  suffl- 
doitly. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
is  to  be  very  much  commended  for 
putting  his  finger  on  a  very  significant 
problem  and  calling  attention  to  it  and 
hoping  that  more  of  us  work  more  to- 
gether and  more  fully  think  through 
the  implications  of  our  military  ac- 
tions. 


DEPLETION  OF  UPPER 
ATMOSPHERE  OZONE 

Mr.  BAUCU8.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
very  alarmed  today  to  wake  up  and 
read  in  the  newspapers  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  backsliding,  to  put  it 
mUdly.  on  its  efforts  to  control  the 
emissions  of  chlorofluorocarbons  not 
only  in  this  country  but  in  other  coun- 
tries in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  upper  atmosphere 
OBone  that  covers  our  world  ts  deplet- 
ing. It  is  depleting  very  rapidly,  and 
that  is  very  alarming  because  with 
upper  atmosphere  osone  depletion 
there  is  going  to  be  and  is  a  rising  inci- 
dence of  skin  cancer,  a  rising  incidence 
of  failure  of  human  and  animal 
immune  systems,  and  a  rising  inci- 
dence of  retina  cancer  and  other 
human  problems  and  also  problems 
with  plants  and  anlnuOs.  because  of 
the  depletion  of  upper  atmosphere 
osone. 

The  problem  is  very  simply  this:  Sci- 
ence is  more  and  more  blaming  the  de- 
pletion of  upper  atmosphere  ozone  on 
the  production  of  chlorofluorocarbons. 
Chlorofluorocarbons  are  the  materials 
that  are  put  in  air-conditioners  and  re- 
frigerators. They  are  used  In  foam,  in 
making  cushions.  A  lot  of  McDonald's 
cartons  use  chlorofluorocarbons.  The 
little  cartons  you  get  a  Big  Mac  or 
quarter-pounder  of  cheese  in  are  made 
of  chlorofluorocarbons.  They  are  a  gas. 
The  chlorine  in  the  carbons  rises  up  to 
the  upper  atmosphere  in  the  strato- 
sphere, and  ctilorines  are  like  bullets. 
They  hit  all  those  ozone  molecules 
and  split  them  apart  and  continue  to 
split  them  apart.  The  lifespan  of  a 
chlorine  molecule  in  the  upper  atmos- 
phere is  atraut  75  years.  They  Just 
keep  splitting  apart  ozone  molecules. 

That  is  why  the  upper  atmosphere 
ozone  is  depleting  raidly  and  signifi- 
cantly and  all  trends  and  all  analyses 
show  rising  increases  of  skin  cancer 
and  the  breakdown  of  the  human 
immime  system  and  other  adverse  re- 
actions because  of  the  depletion  of 
upper  atmosphere  ozone. 

Our  country  has  been  a  leader  in 
recent  years  in  encouraging  American 
reduction  of  production  of  CFC's  as 


well  as  encouraging  other  countries  to 
reduce  the  producUon  of  CFC's.  That 
Is  until  I  read  this  morning's  newspa- 
per. 

We  Americans  banned  chlorofluoro- 
carbons in  aerosol  cans.  That  is  a  sig- 
nificant advance  forward,  a  significant 
reduction  in  the  production  of  CFC's 
and.  therefore.  It  tends  to  cut  back  on 
depletion  of  upper  atmosphere  osone. 

We  also  in  our  country  now  are 
tnring  to  further  reduce  the  produc- 
tion of  CFC's.  The  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  recently  concluded  a 
risk  assessment  and  concluded  that 
worldwide  production  of  CFC's  should 
be  frosen.  Then  there  should  be  a  50- 
percent  reduction  in  the  production  of 
CFC's.  with  over  about  12  years  a  96- 
percent  phaseout  of  the  production  of 

That  was  the  position  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  and  also 
it  was  the  position  of  the  U.S.  State 
Department  in  trying  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  with  other  countries  to  cut 
back  on  the  production  of  CFC's 
worldwide. 

Mr.  President,  originally  other  coun- 
tries balked.  They  resisted  the  UJS.  ef- 
forts, but  in  the  last  several  years,  at 
Geneva,  Vienna,  and  various  meetings 
we  participated  in,  these  other  coun- 
tries are  beginning  to  agree.  Japan. 
Ehirope.  and  even  developing  coimtrles 
who  want  refrigeration  because  they 
want  to  grow,  want  even  air-condition- 
ing because  they  want  to  grow,  are 
also  beginning  to  realize  this  Is  a  world 
problem. 

On  the  Spaceship  E^arth  we  are  to- 
gether as  people  on  this  planet  and  we 
have  to  find  a  way  to  begin  to  reduce 
the  production  of  ctiiorofluorocarbons. 

Only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  when 
Administrator  Lee  Thomas  appeared 
before  our  Environmental  and  Public 
Worlu  Committee,  he  agreed  that  we 
have  to  move  very  forcefully  and  he  is 
a  leader  In  trying  to  get  this  country 
and  other  countries  to  agree  to  reduce 
the  production  of  CFC's. 

I  read  in  this  morning's  paper  that 
Interior  Secretary  Hodel  and  various 
officials  in  the  OMB  are  not  only 
backsliding,  they  are  saying  it  is  not  a 
problem;  that  if  you  want  to  protect 
yourself  from  skin  cancer,  from  the  in- 
creased ultraviolet  radiation,  wear  sun- 
glasses, wear  a  hat,  wear  a  sunscreen. 
That  is  how  you  protect  yourself  from 
skin  cancer  or  from  the  increased  ul- 
traviolet radiation  due  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  ozone  in  the  outer  atmos- 
phere. 

That  is  like  saying  you  should  abol- 
ish the  Clean  Air  Act  and  wear  a  gas 
mask.  That  Is  exactly  what  the  admin- 
istration is  saying.  I  find  it  astounding 
that  a  public  official  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment would  say:  "No;  the  way  to 
protect  yourself  from  skin  cancer  is 
not  to  reduce  the  production  of  chloro- 
fluorocartwns  but.  rather,  to  wear  a 


hat  when  you  go  outside  or  wear  dark 
glasses,"  and  so  forth. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  Just  want  to  con- 
clude by  saying  that  many  of  us  in  this 
country  do  not  agree  with  those  very 
myopic,  ostrich-like  statements  of  In- 
terior Secretary  Hodel  and  OMB  offl- 
cials  who  are  Just  worried  abut  produc- 
tion. They  do  not  care  about  people. 
That  is  my  view,  anyway. 

Many  of  us  live  in  the  West,  and  we 
have  to  work  outside.  Sure,  we  protect 
ourselves  against  excessive  siinlight. 
But  I  think  all  of  us  who  spend  a  lot  of 
time  outside  in  hayfields  and  in  the 
farm  and  ranch  communities  and 
other  activities  want  to  also  attack  the 
source,  and  that  is  the  excessive  pro- 
duction of  CPC'a 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  urge  the 
administration  to  take  another  look, 
to  be  more  responsible,  and,  therefore, 
take  a  leadership  position  at  the  next 
round  of  international  negotiations  to 
get  a  worldwide  agreement  for  the  re- 
duction of  CFC's. 

As  an  aside,  I  will  say  that  Du  Pont 
Chemical  is  moving  to  reduce  the  CFC 
production.  They  are  developing  sub- 
stitutes. Du  Pont  is  the  largest  produc- 
er of  CFC's  In  this  country.  If  they  are 
moving  to  find  substitutes— and.  In  ad- 
dition, some  automobile  industries  are 
moving  to  find  substitutes  so  that  they 
can  develop  air-conditioning  systems 
in  their  cars  to  use  chemicals  other 
than  CFC's— at  the  very  least,  the  In- 
terior Secretary  and  OMB  should 
follow  suit,  as  well. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  do 
something  that  is  right  for  Americans 
and  the  world  and  that  is  reach  an 
international  agreement.  I  think, 
frankly,  it  is  not  too  far-fetched  to  say 
that  that  could  be  a  good  precedent 
for  other  international  agreements.  If 
we  could  reach  an  international  agree- 
ment to  cut  back  excessive  production 
of  chlorofluorocarbons  and.  therefore, 
protect  the  upper  atmosphere  of  the 
ozone  to  reduce  the  ultraviolet  rays 
that  come  down  on  us.  that  might  be  a 
precedent  for  other  international 
agreements.  And,  who  Icnows,  maybe 
even  an  arms  control  agreement. 

But.  let  us  be  leaders  as  Americans. 
Because  if  we  do  not  do  that,  we  are 
going  to  squander  our  position  of  lead- 
ership and  others  are  going  to  take  up 
our  leadership  vacuiun  and  we  Ameri- 
cans could  end  up  economically  behind 
as  well  as  environmentally  behind. 

Again.  I  urge  the  administration  to 
come  forward  and  deal  with  this. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
(By  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Ricord:) 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Wirth 
and  others,  in  expressing  my  outrage 
that  the  administration  would  consid- 
er a  policy  of  encouraging  the  use  of 
simglasses  and  sunscreeen  to  protect 


the  public  from  harmful  ultraviolet  ra- 
diation rather  than  working  for  a  sub- 
stantive international  agreement  to 
maintain  the  Earth's  protective  strato- 
spheric ozone  layer. 

I  support  the  State  Department's  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  a  global  freeze  fol- 
lowed by  a  reduction  in  the  production 
of  ozone-depleting  chemicals.  We  must 
act  now  to  preserve  the  stratospheric 
ozone  layer  which  protects  all  life  on 
Earth  from  the  Sun's  harmful  ultra- 
violet radiation. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  future 
generations  to  preserve  the  world's  en- 
vironment. It  is  ludicrous  to  bury  our 
heads  in  the  sand  and  hope  that  our 
activities  will  not  harm  the  Elarth. 
There  is  now  evidence  that  himian- 
klnd  cannot  continue  to  pour  ever  in- 
creasing quantities  of  chlorofluorocar- 
bons into  the  air.  These  chemicals  are 
entirely  from  human  activity.  We  are 
creating  the  problem  and  we  are  capa- 
ble of  solving  it. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  projects  that  with  present 
growth  rates  in  the  emissions  of 
CFC's.  there  will  be  an  additional  40 
million  skin  cancer  cases  and  800.000 
deaths  for  Americans  alive  today  and 
bom  in  the  next  88  years.  The  EPA 
also  projects  an  additional  12  million 
cataract  cases.  The  increased  ultravio- 
let radiation  would  damage  crops  and 
aquatic  biosjrstems.  Ground-based 
ozone,  smog,  would  increase.  The 
ozone-depleting  chemicals  are  also 
greenhouse  gases,  which  increase  the 
Earth's  temperature.  Increasing  tem- 
peratures will  cause  the  oceans  to  rise, 
flooding  coastal  areas. 

It  is  absurd  to  believe  that  hats  and 
sunscreen  will  protect  us  from  all  the 
effects  of  increased  ultraviolet  radi- 
ation. It  makes  no  more  sense  than 
backyard  bomb  shelters  protecting  us 
from  nuclear  war.  The  best  way  to 
protect  the  public  is  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment by  limiting  the  production 
of  ozone-depleting  chemicals.  I  urge 
the  administration  to  reconsider  their 
position.  The  United  States  should  be 
a  leader  In  protecting  our  global  envi- 
ronment.* 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  assistant  Republi- 
can leader  if  Calendar  Order  No.  136 
has  been  cleared  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
item  is  cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
ciett  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (8.  Res.  333)  relating  to  the 
purchase  of  calendars. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  proceed  to  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  223)  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

8.  Rss.  323 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  is  authorized  to  exi)end 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
upon  vouchers  i4>proved  by  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  not  to  exceed  $70,720  for 
the  purchase  of  one  hundred  and  four  thou- 
sand 1988  "We  The  People"  historical  calen- 
dars. The  calendars  shall  be  distributed  as 
prescribed  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  following  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests have  been  cleared.  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  present  them  to  the  Senate. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR— 
H.R.  1947 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  on  the  cal- 
endar a  bill  just  received  from  the 
House,  H.R.  1947,  which  provides  en- 
hanced retirement  credit  for  U.S.  mag- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


BILL  HELD  AT  THE  DESK— H.R. 
1659 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  1659.  to 
Increase  the  per  diem  rates  for  pay- 
ments by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  States  for  hospital  care,  and  for 
other  purposes,  be  held  at  the  desk 
pending  fiuther  disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PURCHASE  OF  CALENDARS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceM  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  136. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  BE 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR— H.J. 
RES.  283 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  283,  to  recognize  the  serv- 
ice and  contributions  of  the  Honorable 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  be  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar when  received  from  the  House. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR— H.J.  RES.  280 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  280,  to  commemorate  the 
300th  commencement  at  Ohio  State 
University,  Just  received  from  the 
House,  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BICENTENNIAL  BONUTE 

MAT  S»,  If  it:  JOHM  r.  KSmiBDT  IS  BOKH 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  bom  70  years  ago  today, 
on  May  29,  1917.  While  best  remem- 
bered as  the  35th  President  of  the 
United  States.  John  Kennedy  was  also 
a  Member  of  Congress  for  13  years. 
During  that  time,  he  demonstrated 
great  affection  for  and  interest  in  con- 
gressional history. 

After  a  distinguished  career  in  the 
Navy  during  World  War  H,  Kennedy 
was  elected  to  the  House  in  1946  for 
the  first  of  three  terms.  He  represent- 
ed the  same  district  that  his  maternal 
grandfather.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  had 
served  a  half-century  before.  In  1952. 
he  successfully  ran  for  the  Senate  and 
he  was  reelected  in  1958. 

In  1954.  Kennedy  underwent  a  seri- 
ous operation  to  relieve  terrible  pain 
in  his  back.  During  the  long  convales- 
cence, he  began  work  on  a  series  of 
sketches  of  American  politicians  who 
had  risked  their  careers  in  the  cause 
of  principle.  The  result  was  the  book 
"Profiles  in  Courage."  which  won  the 
1957  Pulitzer  Prize  for  biography. 
E^h  of  the  eight  courageous  men  pro- 
filed in  the  book— John  Quincy 
Adams.  Daniel  Webster.  Thomas  Hart 
Benton.  Sam  Houston,  Edmund  Ross, 
Lucius  Quintus  Cincinnatus  Lamar. 
George  Norrls.  and  Robert  Taft— had 
been  a  Senator  at  some  point  in  his 
career. 

John  Kennedy  also  left  behind,  in 
the  Capitol  itself,  a  mark  of  this 
esteem  for  the  Senate's  history.  In 
1955  the  Senate  established  a  special 
commemorative  committee  to  Identify 
"five  outstanding  persons  from  among 
all  persons  *  *  *  who  have  served  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  •  •  •."  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  was  named  chairman  of 
that  committee  and  he  directed  its  dif- 
ficult task  with  great  skill.  Today,  we 
remember  him  with  many  memorials. 
We  should  include  among  them  the 
five  medallion  portraits  of  outstanding 
Members  that,  thanks  to  his  direction, 
now  grace  the  walls  of  the  Senate  re- 
ception room. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  sfter- 
noon.  the  President  spoke  to  the 
NAtlon  on  the  situation  in  the  Persian 
Qulf. 

The  President's  remarks  rightly 
stresMd  our  determination  to  remain 
In  the  ftilf :  to  defend  vital  American 
Interests  there:  and  to  strike  back  If 
we  are  attacked,  whether  by  Iran  or 
anyone  ctee. 

iTOT  jxrar  AMBUCAii  pmoauM 

The  President  also  noted  that  this  is 
not  just  an  American  problem,  or 
American  challenge.  Our  allies  in 
NATO  and  Japan  have  vital  interests 
at  stake.  The  President— and  Presiden- 
tial spokesman  Marlln  PItswater.  in 
followup  comments— pledged  that  we 
wlU  be  following  up  with  our  allies,  in 
pursuit  of  coordinated  actions,  both  at 
the  Venice  summit  and  through  other 
channels. 


I  was  also  pleased  that  the  President 
put  heavy  emphasis  on  matching  any 
security  guarantees  we  make  with  our 
military  presence  in  the  giilf.  Making 
clear  commitments,  and  backing  them 
up  with  our  military  forces,  as  neces- 
sary—is the  way  to  go. 

That,  and  not  the  question  of  flag- 
ging Kuwaiti  vessels,  is  the  key.  And  I 
note  that  the  President  did  not  men- 
tion the  flagging  plan  specifically,  and 
Fitzwater  mentioned  it  only  briefly. 

So.  the  President  gave  an  excellent 
statement.  I  ask,  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent's and  Fitzwater's,  statements  be 
printed  In  the  RacoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

STATSMKirr  ST  TKX  PUSUHIT 

The  PusnMDrr.  I  want  to  speak  directly 
this  afternoon  on  the  vital  Interests  of  the 
American  people,  vital  Interests  that  are  at 
stake  In  the  Persian  OuK  area.  It  may  be 
easy  for  some,  after  a  near  record  54-month 
economic  recovery,  to  forget  Just  how  criti- 
cal the  Persian  Gulf  is  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

But  I  think  everyone  In  this  room  and  ev- 
eryone hearing  my  voice  now  can  remember 
the  woeful  impact  of  the  Middle  East  oU 
crisis  of  a  few  years  ago— the  endless,  de- 
moralizing gas  lines,  the  shortages,  the  ra- 
tioning, the  escalating  energy  prices  and 
double-digit  Inflation,  and  the  enormous  dis- 
location that  shook  our  economy  to  Its  foun- 
dations. 

This  same  economic  dislocation  Invaded 
every  part  of  the  world,  contracting  foreign 
economies,  heightening  international  ten- 
sions and  dangerously  escalating  the 
chances  of  regional  conflicts  and  wider  war. 

The  principal  force  for  peace  in  the 
world— the  United  States  and  other  demo- 
cratic nations— were  perceived  as  gravely 
weakened.  Our  economies  and  our  people 
were  viewed  as  the  captives  of  oil-producing 
regimes  in  the  Middle  East.  This  could 
happen  again  If  Iran  and  the  Soviet  Union 
were  able  to  impose  their  will  upon  the 


friendly  Arab  states  of  the  Persian  OuU  and 
Iran  was  aUowed  to  block  the  free  passage 
of  neutral  shipping. 

But  this  will  not  happen  again,  not  while 
this  President  serves.  I'm  determined  our 
national  economy  will  never  again  t>e  held 
captive:  that  we  wUl  not  return  to  the  days 
of  gas  lines,  shortages,  inflation,  economic 
^Hal^WTt'""  and  International  humiliation. 
Mark  this  point  well— the  use  of  the  vital 
sea  lanes  of  the  Persian  Oulf  will  not  be  dic- 
tated by  the  Iranians.  These  lanes  will  not 
be  aUowed  to  come  under  the  control  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Persian  OuU  will  remain 
open  to  navigation  by  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Now,  I  will  not  permit  the  Middle 
East  to  become  a  choke  point  for  freedom  or 
a  tinderboz  of  international  conflict. 

Freedom  of  navigation  Is  not  an  empty 
cliche  or— of  international  law.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  the  health  and  safety  of  America  and 
the  strength  of  our  alliance. 

Our  presence  in  the  Persian  Oulf  Is  also 
fsmtlsl  to  preventing  wider  conflict  In  the 
Middle  East  and  it's  a  prerequisite  to  help- 
ing end  the  brutal  and  violent  six-and-a- 
half -year  war  t>etween  Iran  and  Iraq.  Diplo- 
matically, we're  doing  everything  we  can  to 
obtain  an  end  to  this  war  and  this  effort  will 
continue. 

In  summary  then,  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  maintain  a  presence  in  the  Oulf  to 
assist  in  the  free  movement  of  petroleum,  to 
reassure  those  of  our  friends  and  allies  In 
the  region  of  our  commitment  to  their 
peace  and  welfare,  to  ensure  that  freedom 
of  navigation  and  other  principles  of  inter- 
national accord  are  respected  and  observed. 
In  short,  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace. 

Until  peace  is  restored  and  there's  no 
longer  a  risk  to  shipping  in  the  region,  par- 
ticularly shipping  under  American  protec- 
tion, we  must  maintain  an  adequate  pres- 
ence to  deter  and.  if  necessary,  to  defend 
ourselves  against  any  accidental  attack  or 
against  any  intentional  attack.  As  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. It's  my  responsibility  to 
make  sure  that  we  place  forces  in  the  area 
tliat  are  adequate  to  that  purpose. 

Our  goal  is  to  seek  peace  rather  than 
provocation.  But  our  interests  and  those  of 
our  friends  must  be  preserved.  We're  In  the 
Oulf  to  protect  our  national  interesU  and, 
together  with  our  allies,  the  interests  of  the 
entire  Western  world.  Peace  la  at  stake.  Our 
national  interest  is  at  stake.  And  we  will  not 
repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

Weakness,  a  lack  of  resolve  and  strength 
will  only  encourage  those  who  seek  to  use 
the  flow  of  oil  as  a  tool,  a  weapon  to  cause 
the  American  people  hardship  at  home,  in- 
capacitate us  abroad,  and  promote  conflict 
and  violence  throughout  the  Middle  East 
and  the  world. 

STATOfXirT  ST  Makum  Ftizwatss 
The  President  met  today  with  his  Nation- 
al Security  Advisors  to  review  U.S.  Persian 
Oulf  policy  and  U.8.  plans  for  the  protec- 
tion of  U.S.  flagged  ships  operating  in  the 
Oulf. 

The  President  reviewed  the  dlplomaUc  ef- 
forts being  made  to  end  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 
He  reaffirmed  U.S.  efforts  to  obtain  a 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution 
calling  for  an  end  to  the  war,  to  Include 
mandatory  sanctions.  Diplomatic  efforts  to 
strengthen  Operation  Staunch  will  be  Inten- 
sified. The  President  directed  additional 
consultation  with  our  allies  and  will  l)e  rais- 
ing the  Issue  at  the  Summit  In  Venice. 

The  President  also  directed  his  advisors  to 
provide  continued  full  consultation  to  the 
Congress  and  to  begin  preparation  of  re- 


ports to  the  Congress  on  our  proposed 
action. 

The  President  clearly  reaffirmed  U.8. 
policy  to  remain  in  the  Persian  Oulf  to  pro- 
tect vital  U.S.  national  Interests. 

The  President  received  a  detailed  presen- 
tation on  the  military  plan  to  protect  U.S. 
flag  and  naval  vessels  and  approved  the  plan 
for  further  development.  It  was  clear  from 
the  preaenutlon  that  U.8.  military  forces 
have  the  capabiUty  to  escort  U.8.  flag  ves- 
sels in  the  Oulf  to  deter  potential  attacks 
and  defend  themselves  against  threats  from 
twlligerent  powers.  The  escorting  of  re- 
flagged  ships  will  begin  when  the  President 
decides.  The  capability  exUU  now. 


father  well  as  the  State  conaervatlon- 
ist,  and  Ralph  Sasser  would  be  proud 
of  the  commitment  to  soil  conserva- 
tion that  Don  Bivens  has  established 
in  Tennessee. 


HONORING  DON  BIVENS,  RE- 
TIREMENT FROM  THE  SOIL 
CONSERVA-nON  SERVICE 

&Ir.  SASSER  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr,  Donald 
Bivens.  of  Brentwood.  TN.  Don  recent- 
ly retired  as  the  State  conservationist 
and  administrator  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  in  Tennessee  after  36 
years  of  service  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Don  Bivens  grew  up  in  Athens,  TN. 
He  attended  Tennessee  Technological 
University  and  has  completed  gradu- 
ate work  at  the  University  of  Oklaho- 
ma and  Harvard  University. 

Don  began  work  with  the  8CS  in 
1951.  shortly  before  the  appointment 
of  my  father.  Ralph  Sasser,  as  the  di- 
rector of  the  SCS.  Since  that  time, 
Don  has  worked  with  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  in  Tennessee.  Indiana. 
Missouri,  Colorado,  and  Oregon. 

Don  was  appointed  as  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  Tennessee  SCS  in  April  2 
1975.  In  the  last  12  years,  he  has  re- 
ceived several  Outstanding  Perform- 
ance Awards  from  the  SCS  for  his 
work  in  Tennessee.  His  commitment  to 
protecting  our  natural  resources  and 
developing  conservation  plans  has 
been  unyielding  since  he  first  began 
work  with  my  father  over  30  years 
ago. 

Don's  experience  and  knowledge  will 
be  sorely  missed  in  Tennessee.  His  con- 
tributions to  conservation  measures 
have  been  invaluable.  Once  thought  to 
have  some  of  the  worst  soil  erosion 
problems  in  the  country,  west  Tennes- 
see implemented  strong  and  effective 
soil  conservation  plans  under  Don's 
guidance.  These  plans  have  saved 
farmers  millions  of  dollars,  while  pro- 
tecting water  resources  across  the 
SUte. 

Over  the  last  7  years.  Termessee  has 
reduced  its  average  soil  erosion  rate 
from  16  tons  per  acre  each  year  to  less 
than  9  tons  per  acre  each  year.  This 
type  of  leadership  has  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  highly  erodible 
cropland  out  of  production  and  ensur- 
ing conservation  of  Tennessee's  most 
valuable  natural  resoimie. 

We  are  proud  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Don  Bivens  in  Tennessee.  I 
can  say   that  he  has  succeeded   my 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  LAW  GROUP  HONORS 
YURI  ORLOV,  CARDINAL  SILVA. 
AND  SENATOR  HARKIN 

Mr.  PELL.  til.  President,  on  May  28 
the  International  Himian  Rights  Law 
Group  held  its  second  annual  Human 
Rights  Law  Awards  dinner  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  here  In  Washington. 
In  the  2  years  that  these  awards  have 
been  granted  they  have  come  to  be 
recognized  as  especially  noteworthy 
honors  for  outstanding  action  in  the 
defense  of  hiunan  rights.  The  law 
group  has  enlisted  a  remarluible  stable 
of  lawyers  which  it  has  harnessed  to 
the  service  of  himian  rights,  both  by 
means  of  general  proclamations  and, 
particularly,  by  the  painstaking  case- 
by-case  work  through  which  legal 
action  can  be  made  to  serve  the  cause 
of  Individual  hiunan  rights.  Much  of 
the  law  group's  work  is  carried  out  by 
younger  attorneys,  often  on  a  volim- 
tary  basis.  Those  recognized  at  this 
year's  dinner  with  the  Pro  Bono  Serv- 
ice Awards  included  Laura  Bocalandro, 
Lea  Browning.  Margaret  Popkln, 
Martha  Roadstrum  Moffett,  Stephen 
J.  Schnably,  and  Ralph  G.  Steinhardt. 

Highlights  of  the  evening  were  the 
presentations  of  Human  Rights  Law 
Awards  to  Dr.  Yuri  Orlov.  the  Soviet 
human  rights  activist  now  at  Cornell 
University  in  New  York,  to  Raul  Car- 
dinal Silva  Henriquez  of  Chile,  and  to 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Iowa.  Tom  Harkir.  Sen- 
ator Harkih  gave  a  particularly 
moving  address  in  accepting  this 
award,  and  I  ask  that  the  text  of  his 
remartu  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  along  with  the  citations  of 
the  three  honorees  as  set  forth  by  the 
International  Human  Rights  Law 
Group  in  making  these  awards. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

AODRSSS    BT    SkMATOB    TOM    HAKKm    BSTORX 

THx  IirrEuiATioifAL  HnMAM  Rights  Law 
Oaonr,  WASHiitOTOH,  DC.  Mat  28,  IM7 
Prom  El  Salvador  to  Liberia,  from  South 
Korea  to  South  Africa,  the  International 
Human  Rights  Law  Oroup  tias  used  the  law 
to  promote  respect  and  observance  of 
human  rights.  Tou  have  served  as  a  voice  of 
vigilance  In  monitoring  electloiu  in  Ouate- 
mala,  Nicaragua  and  the  Philippines,  and 
thus  helped  to  spur  a  rebirth  of  democracy 
in  Latin  America  and  Asia. 

I  am  proud  to  be  honored  along  with  Turi 
Orlov,  who  suffered  a  decade  of  hard  lat>or 
simply  for  aeeidng  wtiat  he  was  already  sup- 
posed to  have,  the  lltierty  promised  all 
Soviet  Cltiaens  under  the  Helslnld  Accords. 
I  am  pleased  to  stand  here  with  an  old 
friend  Cardinal  SUva.  I  recall  the  first  time 
Cardinal  SUva  and  I  met  was  in  1»7«  at  his 
residence  in  Santiago. 


During  lunch.  Cardinal  SUva  confided 
that  he  found  it  aad  that  the  United  States 
was  "not  sending  the  right  menage"  to 
Latin  America. 

The  United  States,  he  said,  was  the  only 
nation  in  the  world  founded  on  a  philoso- 
phy of  req)ect  for  human  rights.  "We  find  it 
very  confusing  and  disturbing,"  he  contin- 
ued, "when  we  hear  the  United  States  talk 
so  much  alwut  its  support  for  human  rights 
and  then  see  your  government  continue  to 
support  and  encourage  repressive  regimes 
throughout  Latin  America  and  other  parts 
of  the  world." 

I  have  never  forgotten  Cardinal  Silva's 
words.  For  me,  they  constitute  both  the 
shortcomings  and  the  continuing  challenge 
for  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

In  1974  when  I  first  came  to  Congress 
there  were  no  laws— not  one— that  prohibit- 
ed the  United  States  from  supporting  eco- 
nomically and  militarily  those  nations 
which  committed  gross  violations  of  human 
righto. 

My  personal  experience  in  seeing  the  Con 
Son  Prison  of  South  Vietnam  where  politi- 
cal prisoners  were  caged  like  wild  animals 
and  tortiued,  made  me  determined  to  see 
what  I  could  do  to  change  that. 

Many  said  at  the  time  that  a  freshman 
congressman  shouldn't  be  Involved  in  these 
things.  Most  of  these  people  were  the  same 
ones  who  said  human  rights  should  not  be 
put  into  law. 

There  are  times  when  one  must  heed  the 
counsels  of  caution  and  seniority.  But  I 
knew  the  time  for  waiting  on  human  rights 
had  long  since  passed. 

So  step  by  step,  with  the  aid  of  many  in 
this  room,  we  first  conditioned  U.S.  econom- 
ic aid,  then  military  assistance,  and  finally 
assistance  through  Intenuitional  financial 
institutions  on  a  government's  compliance 
with  basic  human  rights  standards. 

What  we  demanded  and  eventually  got 
was  simply  this:  a  requirement  In  law  that 
U.S.  foreign  policy  be  conducted  In  compli- 
ance with  international  human  rights  decla- 
rations adopted  after  the  Second  World 
War. 

These  decrees,  starting  with  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  signaled  a 
dramatic  recognition  that  concern  for 
human  rights  was  no  longer  divided  by  na- 
tional boundaries  or  regional  loyalties. 

And  that  when  it  is  the  official— or  unoffi- 
cial—policy of  a  government  to  violate  the 
human  righto  of  ito  citizens,  then  those  dti- 
sens  have  no  recourse  but  to  appeal  to  a 
higher  law  that  existo  beyond  their  borders. 

The  security  of  the  person,  the  freedom 
from  tort«ire  and  prolonged  detentions  with- 
out charges,  and  freedom  from  genocide,  are 
not  Ideals  or  goals  to  be  aimed  at.  They  are 
rights— inalienable  righto  we  possess  by 
virtue  of  our  common  humanity. 

VirtuaUy  all  nations  now  endorse  the  prin- 
ciple of  human  righto  but  few  govemmento 
put  ttUs  comjnitment  Into  practice.  If  any- 
thing, the  codification  of  international 
human  righto  law  has  served  to  highlight 
the  stark  contrast  between  principle  and 
practice  around  the  world. 

Even  more  disturbing  is  the  use  of  the  law 
to  legitimize  dictatorshiiw— on  both  the  left 
and  the  right— and  to  Justify  continued  re- 
pression of  the  IndividuaL 

This  institutionalization  of  cruelty  makes 
more  difficult  the  struggle  to  transform  the 
principle  of  human  rights,  and  protection  of 
the  individual,  into  a  universal  practice. 

South  Africa's  apartheid  system,  which 
reaps  proflto  from  the  enslavement  of 
others  and  denies  a  person  fundamental 


righto  solely  because  of  the  color  of  his  or 
her  skin,  has  been  built  on  an  edifice  of 
laws. 

In  Mandst-Leninist  regimes,  the  law  Is  a 
tool  of  institutionalized  oppression.  Free  as- 
sociation, open  political  expression,  and  an 
independent  Judiciary  are  all  sacrificed  at 
the  altar  of  the  "stote."  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  risk 
imprisonment  simply  because  they  have 
sought  the  freedom  to  travel,  a  right  prom- 
ised them  since  1948  by  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights. 

In  South  Korea  and  Chile,  the  law  is  used 
to  sanction  state-sponsored  terrorism. 

South  Korean  President  Chun  has  manip- 
ulated poUtical  instability  to  end  talks  with 
the  democratic  opposition,  keep  Kim  Dae 
Jung  under  house  arrest,  and  pave  the  way 
for  further  repreasioiL 

Chile,  a  nation  with  a  150-year  tradition 
of  democracy,  has  become  under  Oeneral 
Pinochet  the  model  of  a  fascist  state.  Legal- 
ism fronto  for  official  violence  and  violence 
gives  laws  their  only  legitimacy. 

Indeed,  as  hiunan  righto  activists,  the 
path  before  us  is  strewn  with  hardships  and 
difficulties.  As  lawyers,  our  task  of  making 
the  law  a  tool  for  liberation,  instead  of  an 
instrument  of  repression,  is  equally  formida- 
ble. 

But  when  I  am  alx>ut  to  lose  hope,  I  re- 
meml>er  the  words  of  Cardinal  Silva— "The 
United  States  Is  the  only  nation  in  the 
world  founded  on  a  philosophy  of  human  or 
inalienable  righto." 

Tragically,  on  the  200th  anniversary  of 
our  constitution,  many  in  our  government 
seemed  to  have  lost  sight  of  these  princi- 
ples. 

Confronted  with  a  lawless  world,  the  cur- 
rent administration  tias  embraced  lawless- 
ness. Ito  substitute  for  Latin  America's  "lib- 
eration theology"  is  an  aU-encompassing 
"contra  ideology." 

In  pursuit  of  this  ideology,  the  administra- 
tion has  ignored  Congress,  lied  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  violated  ito  treaties  and 
agreemento  with  other  nations. 

And  I  must  say.  frankly,  that  we  can  talk 
all  we  want  about  International  human 
righto,  but  If  the  leading  nation  of  the  free 
world  violates  ito  own  laws  and  Ito  interna- 
tional treaties  and  undermines  our  nation's 
most  basic  moral  and  legal  principles,  then 
there  is  little  hope  for  human  righto 
progress  anywhere. 

But  I  did  not  come  this  evening  to  deliver 
a  message  of  despair. 

There  Is  hope  In  the  fact  that  while 
human  righto  laws  have  been  abused,  they 
have  not  been  abandoned. 

We  held  on  to  reject  the  nomination  of 
Ernest  Lefever. 

We  held  on  to  adopt  sanctions  against  the 
hated  apartheid  regime  of  South  Africa. 
And  we  held  on  to  convince  the  administra- 
tion that  our  best  policy  was  to  remove— not 
embrace— Marcos. 

It  is  time  that  we  tie  U.S.  power  to  a  com- 
mitment to  human  rights— and  the  test  of 
that  commitment  must  be  respect  for  the 
law. 

It  is  time  that  we  restore  to  our  policy 
idealism  and  the  vision  of  America  as  the 
international  apostle  of  htmian  dignity. 

It  is  time  that  we  recognize  that  America's 
real  strength  resto  in  ito  role  as  a  moral 
beacon,  not  as  an  arms  supplier  for  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

First,  we  must  take  the  lessons  learned 
from  South  Africa  and  the  Philippines  and 
begin  to  shape  a  policy  l)ased  on  the  prind- 
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pte  VtuX  tjmnny  of  any  Und  M>iii>t  indlvld- 
iMl  frMdom  Murwhera  to  unacoepUble. 

We  must  stop  the  policy  of  ■quuiderlnc 
our  DkUoo'i  credibaity  on  falae  propheU  of 
fNodom  like  Jonu  Savlmtit  and  Adolfo 
Calero.  If  we  dont.  our  nation  will  be 
draoed  down  tlie  lone,  dkrk  and  thuaeful 
oortldon  tceerred  for  thoM  wbo  poMiw 
power  without  compawton.  micht  without 
monllty,  and  itrencth  without  eeneitivity. 

Inettiad  we  must  support  the  eatabUah- 
ment  of  genuine  democratic  inatltuttona  and 
the  protection  of  human  richts.  and  pursue 
a  policy  driven  not  by  the  fear  of  eommu- 
ntam.  but  by  the  hatred  of  poverty,  injus- 
tice, and  oppraaakm. 

It  ia  time  we  support  the  real  freedom 
flchters,  Blahop  Tutu.  Yuri  Orlov  and  Car- 
dinal SOva.  We  owe  them  a  debt  of  sraU- 
tude.  They  have  foucbt  for  freedom,  only  to 
rtak  their  own.  but  In  so  doing  they  have 
iptrtf^  the  conscience  of  the  entire  world. 

Second,  we  must  use  our  diplomatic,  polit- 
ical and  In  aome  cases  economic  resource  to 
encourage  democratic  transitions.  Our  sup- 
port for  democracy  must  mean  more  than 
providing  airline  tickets  for  dictators  mo- 
ments before  the  democratic  hopes  of  their 
people  sour  and  turn  to  violence.  We  must 
^n^ffipat^  trouble  spots— where  human 
rights  and  political  freedoms  are  denied— 
and  be  prepared  to  act. 

ChOe  la  one  such  spot.  Administration 
policy  there  has  made  a  dramatic  turnabout 
since  Ambassador  Barnes  came  to  Santiago. 
But  Chilean  democrats  deserve  more  than 
flexibility  and  mixed  signals. 

What's  needed  now  is  resolve  and  a  strong 
signal  that  It  will  no  longer  be  business  as 
usual  so  long  as  Pinochet  remains  In  power. 

For  Chile,  the  question  Is  not  whether  we 
arm  the  forces  of  freedom  but  whe-.her  we 
stop  funding  the  forces  of  oppression. 

Likewise,  the  time  has  come  to  act  In 
South  Korea.  The  democratic  oppositions' 
demand  that  the  new  Korean  presidential 
elections  fully  reflect  the  will  of  the  Korean 
people  Is  not  unreasonable. 

President  Chun's  actions  are. 

In  Chile  as  In  South  Korea.  It  Is  time  we 
use  our  diplomacy  and  trade  as  Incentives 
for  internal  accord  and  reforms  leading  to 
free  and  fair  elections  and  the  end  of  repres- 
sion. 

FInaUy.  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  help 
thoae  nations— Argentina.  Brazil,  the  Philip- 
pinea,  and  others— which  have  taken  their 
first  halting  steps  toward  democracy. 

We  must  match  moral  and  economic  sup- 
port, with  assistance  In  monitoring  elections 
and  human  rights  progress— so  that  we  pre- 
vent the  military  from  undennlnlng  the 
democratic  movements  we  seek  to  encour- 
age. 

Walter  Uppmann  once  said.  "A  policy  Is 
bound  to  faU  which  deliberately  violates  our 
pledgea  and  principles,  our  treaties  and  our 
lawB.  because  the  American  conscience  Is  a 
reaUty.' 

Current  policy  is  now  paralysed  because 
the  administration  has  forgotten  that  our 
real  strength  comes  not  from  the  barrel  of  a 
gun— but  from  our  ideals  and  our  example. 
The  writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Tom 
Pmine  have  done  more  to  influence  people  In 
other  lands  than  aU  the  East  Bloc  rifles. 
Stingers,  and  TOW  missiles  combined. 

I  now  see  the  possibilities  of  a  new  era  of 
progress  on  human  rights. 
With  your  continued  commitment,  let  us 

go  forward   and   reclaim   a  human   rights 

policy  consistent  with  our  principles  and 

worthy  of  America's  leadership  role  In  the 

world. 


Raul  Cardinal  Silva  Henrlques  served  as 
Archbishop  of  Santiago  de  Chile  for  more 
than  twenty  years  before  Ills  retirement  In 
1983.  He  founded  the  archdiooeaan  Vicariate 
of  Solidarity  to  aid  the  polltically  persecut- 
ed. Investigate  cases  of  missing  persons  and 
press  the  Chilean  Government  for  human 
rights.  He  also  establlahed  Chile's  Catholic 
Charltiea  organiiatlon.  which  distributee 
food,  clothing  and  medldne  to  the  poor. 

Tom  Harkln  Is  a  United  States  Senator 
from  Iowa.  His  name  became  permanently 
■saodated  with  the  cause  of  human  rlghU 
when  he  sponsored  an  amendment  to  the 
Pweign  Assistance  Act  calling  for  a  halt  In 
ecoitomic  aid  to  countries  engaged  in  groas 
violations  of  human  rights.  The  Harkln 
Amendment  served  as  a  foundation  on 
which  later  human  rights  legialatlon  was 
built  His  dedication  to  international  Justice 
has  been  matched  by  his  work  to  feed  the 
hungry— he  has  received  the  Bread  for  the 
World  "Distinguished  Service  for  Hunger" 
Award. 

Yuri  Pyodorovlch  Orlov  spent  ten  years  of 
his  life  in  Soviet  labor  camps  and  exile  be- 
cause of  his  heroic  commitment  to  human 
rights.  Dr.  Orlov,  a  nuclear  physicist,  was 
dismissed  from  his  job  In  1956  after  suggest- 
ing that  thoae  responsible  for  Stalln-era  ex- 
cesses be  brought  to  Justice.  In  1976.  he 
became  Chairman  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki 
Watch  Group,  a  human  rights  organization 
which  works  to  monitor  Soviet  compliance 
with  the  Helsinki  Accords.  In  1986.  he  was 
allowed  to  emigrate  to  the  n.S..  where  he 
reaumed  his  profession  at  ComeU  Universi- 
ty. 

THX  IirmWATlOHAI,  HUMAll  RICHTS  LAW  OROUr 

Known  for  its  independence  and  objectivi- 
ty, the  International  Human  RighU  Law 
Group  has  fought  for  human  rights  in  more 
than  40  countries  around  the  world.  iiKlud- 
Ing  the  Soviet  Union.  South  Korea.  Chile. 
Liberia.  Romania.  Nicaragua  and  Argentina. 
The  Law  Group  provides  free  legal  assist- 
ance to  victims  of  human  rights  abuse  and 
brings  cases  In  U.S.  courts  and  international 
forums.  The  Law  Group  promotes  the  en- 
forcement of  international  law  and  the 
strengthening  of  intematloiuU  organizations 
dedicated  to  human  rights. 


H.R.  1947.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  5,  United 
Statca  Code,  to  provide  enhanced  retire- 
ment credit  for  U.8.  magistrates: 

H.J.  Res.  280.  Joint  resolution  to  observe 
the  300th  commencement  exercise  at  the 
Ohio  sUte  University  on  June  13. 1987. 

HJ.  Res.  383.  Joint  resolution  recognizing 
the  service  and  contributions  of  the  Honora- 
ble Wilbur  J.  Cohen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Ms.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MEASURES  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 
The  following  bill  was  ordered  held 
at  the  desk  by  unanimous  consent 
pending  further  disposition: 

H.R.  1659.  An  act  to  amend  tiUe  38, 
United  Statea  Code,  to  Increase  the  per  diem 
rates  for  paymenU  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  SUtes  for  hospital  care,  domicil- 
iary care,  and  nursing  home  care  provided 
to  veterans  in  State  homes,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
placed  on  the  calendar: 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Uble  as  indicated: 

POM-161.  A  petlUon  from  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee  giving  notice  of 
disapproval  of  proposed  sites  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  monitored  retrievable  storage 
facility;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

POM-162.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Tennessee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

"SmATX  Jonrr  RnoLunoR  No.  310 
"Whereas,  civilian  nuclear  reactors  are 
being  used  for  the  generation  of  electric 
power  and  other  purposes  and  are  accumu- 
lating large  amounU  of  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  and  spent  nuclear  fuel  that  must 
be  isolated  from  the  envlrorunent  and  be 
buried  in  a  permanent,  deep  geologic  reposi- 
tory; and 

'Whereas,  the  national  censensus  for  the 
handling  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  as  expressed 
in  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982. 
P.L.  97-425.  42  U.S.C.  Sections  10101,  et  seq. 
places  an  explicit  statutory  responslbUlty  on 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  construct  and 
operate  a  permanent  deep  geologic  reposi- 
tory for  the  disposal  of  spent  nuclear  fuel 
snd  high-level  radioactive  waste;  and 

■Whereas,  the  Nuclear  Waste  Power  Act 
of  1982  also  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  SUtes  Department  of  Energy,  in  ac- 
cordance with  42  U.S.C.  SecUon  10161.  to 
study  the  need  for  and  feasibility  of  a  Moni- 
tored Retrievable  Storage  (MRS)  faculty  for 
processing  and  storage  of  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  and  spent  nuclear  fuel  and  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  such  a  facility  to  be  submit- 
ted to  Congress;  and 

•Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  on  or  about  March  30.  1987. 
submitted  to  the  United  SUtes  Congress  a 
proposal  for  authorization  to  construct  an 
MRS  facility  on  the  Clinch  River  m  the 
Roane  County  portion  of  Oak  Ridge.  Ten- 
nessee, at  the  site  of  the  once-proposed 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  and 

"Whereas,  neither  the  people  of  the  SUte 
of  Tennessee  nor  lU  elected  represenUtlves 
and  officials  have  been  allowed  any  mean- 
ingful input  or  Involvement  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plans  for  the  Teimeasee  MRS: 
and 


"Whereas,  the  U.8.  Department  of  Energy 
has  not  addressed  questions  and  recommen- 
dations presented  in  the  report  of  the 
Clinch  River  task  force,  including  recom- 
mendations for  the  establishment  of  a 
review  board  composed  of  represenUtlves 
from  the  affected  cities  and  counties  and 
the  sUte  which  would  have  full  access  to  in- 
formation concerning  operations  of  the  fa- 
cility and  authority  to  suspend  operations 
upon  full  and  convincing  evidence  of  a 
threat  to  public  health  and  safety;  and 

"Whereas,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy 
has  made  no  recommendations  to  mitigate 
the  potential  adverse  economic  Impact  from 
locating  the  facility  In  Roane  County  and 
the  surrounding  areas,  locations  which  have 
already  been  adversely  affected  by  earlier 
actions  of  the  Department  of  Energy;  and 

"Whereas,  the  proposed  MRS  Is  an  tmnec- 
essary  component  of  a  national  system  to 
dispose  of  the  high-level  radioactive  waste 
and  spent  nuclear  fuel  generated  by  the  na- 
tion's civilian  nuclear  power  plants;  and 

"Whereas,  because  the  proposed  MRS  is 
unnecessary,  the  proposed  facility  would 
create  unwarranted  and  uimecessary  health 
risks  for  Tennesseans  and  potential  harm  to 
their  environment  from  the  transportation, 
handling,  and  storage  of  spent  nuclear  fuel 
and  high-level  radioactive  wastes;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Environmental  Policy 
Group  of  the  Tennessee  Department  of 
Health  and  Envlrorunent  has  prepared  a 
comprehensive  study  delineating  the  rea- 
sons why  an  MRS  should  not  be  constructed 
In  Tennessee,  a  study  in  which  the  General 
Assembly  concurs:  and 

"Whereas.  42  U.S.C.  Section  10136(b)  vests 
In  the  Tennessee  General  Assembly  and  the 
Governor  of  the  SUte  of  Tennessee,  the 
right  to  notify  Congress  of  disapproval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Energy's  designation  of  the 
proposed  MRS  site  on  the  Clinch  River  in 
the  Roane  County  portion  of  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee;  and 

"Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  recog- 
nizes the  controversy  as  to  when  the  Ten- 
nessee General  Assembly  is  empowered  and 
entitled  under  42  U.S.C.  Section  10136(b)  to 
exercise  Its  right  to  Issue  a  notice  of  disap- 
proval to  Congress,  and  therefore  desires  to 
exercise  said  important  right  at  the  earliest 
reasonable  time  to  ensure  Teruiessee  does 
not  lose  its  right  of  notice  of  disapproval; 
and 

"'Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  desires 
that  the  exercise  of  its  right  to  issue  a 
notice  of  disapproval  should  be  In  conjunc- 
tion with  any  such  notice  Issued  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  sUte  of  Tennessee:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Ninety-fifth 
Oenerai  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
the  House  of  Representatives  concurring. 
That  this  General  Assembly  disapproves,  in 
accordance  with  42  U.S.C.  Section  10161(h) 
and  Section  10136(b),  of  the  designation  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  SUtes  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  of  a  site  on  the  Clinch  River 
in  the  Roane  County  portion  of  Oak  Ridge. 
Tennessee,  which  is  the  site  of  the  once-pro- 
poaed  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor,  as  a  lo- 
cation for  construction  of  a  Monitored  Re- 
trievable Storage  facility:  Be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate 
shall  transmit  this  Resolution  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  United  SUtes  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate  at  the  same  time 
which  the  Governor  submits  a  similar  disap- 
proval notice,  should  he  elect  to  do  so,  but 
In  any  event,  such  transmission  shall  ensure 
its  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  United 


SUtes  House  of  Representatives  and  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate  no  later  than  May  29,  1987,  unless  a 
clear  decision  by  a  federal  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction  rules  that  a  notice  of  disap- 
proval issued  at  that  time  would  not  be 
timely  under  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act. 
Be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  CHerk  of  the  Senate 
shall  transmit,  along  with  this  Resolution, 
the  study  prepared  by  the  Environmental 
Policy  Group  of  the  Tennessee  Department 
of  Health  and  Environment,  which  shall  be 
considered  the  (Seneral  Assembly's  formal 
reasons  for  disapproving  the  proposed  siting 
of  an  MRS  in  Tennessee,  pursuant  to  42 
U.S.C.  Section  10136(b)." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Biom),  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  806.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Clayton 
Act  and  Sherman  Act  apply  to  the  air  trans- 
portation Industry  (Rept.  No.  100-61). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  NUNN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

Tobegeneral 

Gen.  John  R.  Oalvln,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  UJ5. 
Army. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 

Chilks.    Mr.   HxruN,    Mr.    SxEinns, 

Mr.  BmiPERS.  Mr.  Prtor,  Mr.  Sak- 

roRS,  Mr.  Shxlby,  and  Mr.  Fowler): 

S.    1297.   A   biU   to   amend   the   Natioital 

Trails  System  Act  to  provide  for  a  study  of 

the  De  Soto  Trail,  and  for  other  purposes: 

to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 

Resources. 

By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
S.  1298.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  of  Mobile,  Alabama, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself, 
Mr.  SnfOH,  IiCr.  Biom.  and  Mr.  Koi- 

HXDT): 

S.  1299.  A  bill  to  amend  the  McCarran- 
Fergiison  Act  to  limit  the  Federal  antitrust 
exemption  of  the  business  of  insurance,  to 
reaffirm  the  continued  SUte  regulation  of 
the  business  of  Insurance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DURENBEROER: 

S.  1300.  A  bill  to  permit  secondary  mort- 
gage market  financing  for  residential  prop- 
erties that  include  small  day  care  centers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  LEAHY: 
S.  1301.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  implement  the  Berne  Con- 
vention for  the  Protection  of  Literary  and 
Artistic  Works,  as  revised  on  July  24,  1971. 
and  for  other  puriKMes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  1302.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  establish  the  Science  and 
Technology  Advisory  Committee,  to  provide 
assistance    in    connection    with    long-term 
basic  scientific  research  and  student  assist- 
ance in  math,  science,  computer  science,  and 
engineering,  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Reaouroea. 
By  Bfr.  WEICKER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
IHOUTK.  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Boim.  Mr. 
Bmfpaas.  Mr.  Buksick.  Mr.  C^hapib, 
Mr.  CRiLas,  Mr.  Dood,  Mr.  Duaai- 
BiKGBi,  Mr.  Glxrh,  Mr.  Goas,  Mr. 
HoLLiHGS.  Mr.  KnxT,  Mr.  Lautbb- 
BXRO.  Mr.  Lxvm.  Mr.  Matsuiiaoa,  Mr. 
McClttrk,  Mr.  PxTOR.  Mr.  Rocxvn^ 
LBt,   Mr.  SmoH.   Mr.  Stkvkrs.  Mr 
Warmkr.  and  Iflr.  Wilsor): 
S.J.  Res.  142.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  day  of  Octol>er  1,  1987.  as  "Nation- 
al Medical  Research  Day":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Adams.  Mi.  Bmni.  Mr.  Braolxt,  Mr. 
Bttroick.  BCr.  Chars.  Mr.  CHn,B. 
Mr.  Cochsah.  Mr.  Dahtobth.  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  DECoHcnn,  Mr. 
DixoH,  BCr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Dolx.  Mr. 
DuBXRBncn.  Mr.  Evars.  Mr. 
Graham,  Mr.  Gkasslkt,  Mr.  Goks, 
Mr.  HacRT,  Mr.  Hmiz.  Mr.  iHOxm. 
Mr.  Karhxs  Mr.  Kastkn.  Mr.  Kxmn- 
DT.  Mr.  I^vm.  Mr.  Matstthaca.  Mr. 
McCaih,  Mr.  McComrKLL,  Mr.  Mxn- 
ENBAUM.  Ms.  MnCTTLSKI,  Mr.  Mttch- 
ELL,    Mr.    MOTHIHAR.    Mr.    MURKOW- 

SKi.    Mr.    NicKLSS.    Mr.    Packwood. 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Proxmirx,  Mr.  Pbtor. 
Mr.  RxiD,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
Rockbrllee.     Mr.     Samforo,     Mr. 
Staitord,  Mr.  Sabbahes,  Mr.  Shelby, 
Mr.  SncoH.  Mr.  Weickeb.  and  Mr. 
WiLSOH): 
SJ.  Res.  143.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate April  1988,  as  "Fair  Housing  Month"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
S.J.  Res.  144.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  begiiming  October  18,  1987,  as 
"Plnancial    Independence    Week":    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  145.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  June  21.  1987,  as 
"National  Outward  Bound  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Garr): 
S.J.  Res.  146.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing January  8.   1988.  as    "NaUonal  Skiing 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.J.  Res.  147.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  beglnnliuc  on  the  third  Sunday 
of  September  in  1987  and  1988  as  ""Natlorud 
Adult  Day  C^are  Center  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
SJ.  Res.  148.  A  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing   the    week    of    September    20.    1987, 
through  September  26.  1987,  as  "Emergency 
Medical  Services  Week  to  the  0>mmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ORAHAM  (for  himielf. 

Mr.  Chiub.  Mr.  HirLnr.  Mr. 

SisHins.    Mr.    Bmipns.    Mr. 

Pktob.     Mr.     Saktmo).     Mr. 

Shiut.  and  Mr.  Powlbi): 
a  1297.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  NaUonal 
Trails  System  Act  to  provide  for  a 
study  of  the  De  Soto  Trail,  and  for 
other  puipoMs;  to  the  Committee  <m 
Enwsy  and  Natural  Reaouroea. 

SIUBI  OVBS  soto  nuuL 

Mr.  ORAHAM.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  archaeolodcal  find  in  Tallahas- 
see. FL,  of  the  probable  site  of  Her- 
nando De  Soto's  15S9  winter  camp  un- 
derscores the  reality  that  the  history 
of  the  earliest  days  of  exploration  and 
discovery  of  this  NaUon  is  still  being 
written. 

A  century  before  the  first  settlement 
at  Jamestown,  the  Spaniards  were  ag- 
creaaively  ezplorinc  and  attempting  to 
colonise  Florida  and  the  region  which 
now  includes  most  of  our  Southern 
States. 

We  know  that  the  traU  De  Soto  and 
his  expMlition  carved  out  from  1539  to 
IMS— a  traU  more  bloody  than 
benign— a  trail  which  yielded  no  gold 
nor  glory  as  it  progressed  through  at 
least  10  Southern  States:  Florida. 
Georgia,  South  Carolina.  North  Caro- 
lina. Tennessee.  Alabama.  MisslBsippl. 
Arkansas.  Texas,  and  Louisiana.  We 
know  that  that  trail  was  one  of  the 
greatest  expeditions  of  the  New 
World— and  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
eventual  decimation  of  the  American 
Indian  population. 

The  De  Soto  Trail  can  still  teach  us 
about  out  past.  It  deserves  to  be 
marked  and  reexplored  In  our  time. 

For  this  reason  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing legislation,  with  my  colleagues 
Senators  BmfPXRS,  Chilis.  Fowus. 
HxruH.  PsTOR.  Sahtord.  Shxlbt.  and 
Smnns,  which  authorizes  the  study 
of  De  Soto's  TraU. 

May  30  commemorates  the  landing 
of  De  Soto's  expedition  in  Florida.  In  2 
years,  in  1089,  we  will  celebrate  the 
460th  anniversary  of  that  landing. 

This  bill  is  written  as  an  amendment 
to  section  5  of  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  to  add  the  De  Soto  Trail 
as  one  of  the  historic  routes  to  be 
studied  In  accordance  with  the  objec- 
tives outlined  in  the  act. 

We  have  built  in  a  1-year  deadline 
for  the  study— so  that  the  actual  trail, 
as  it  is  determined  by  the  study,  can 
be  legislatively  designated  and  marked 
in  time  for  the  450th  anniversary. 

This  legislation  complements  the  ef- 
forts made  by  several  of  the  States  in- 
volved to  identify  and  preserve  the 
traU. 

Florida  has  completed  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  De  Soto  Trail 
within  the  State's  borders  and  the 
recent  discovery  and  planned  purchase 
by  the  State  of  the  Tallahassee  camp- 


site will  add  volumes  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  life  and  times  of  De  Soto  and 
his  men. 

Hernando  De  Soto  died  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  River  In  1542,  a 
broken  and  disappointed  man.  Al- 
though the  rest  of  his  expedition  con- 
tinued on  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish 
Empire,  pushing  across  the  South, 
they  never  found  any  cache  of  Indian 
treasure— nor  mapped  out  an  overland 
route  to  Mexico. 

De  Soto's  goals  were  never  achieved. 

By  mM4t<ng  the  trail  De  Soto  set,  we 
continue  that  famous  expedition. 
Today  we  know  that  knowledge  of  the 
past  is  a  treasure  more  priceless  than 
gold.  The  route  he  discovered  was 
really  a  trail  blazed  into  the  future. 

De  Soto  Irrevocably  altered  the  his- 
tory and  pattern  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion, as  we  follow  in  his  footsteps,  we 
will  fill  in  the  epic  narrative  of  where 
we  have  been. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  RacoKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoKO,  as  follows: 

8. 1397 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres*  ottenMed, 

SBCnON  I.  SHORT  TTrLX. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  ■>  the  "De  Soto  Ns- 
tlonAl  Tr»U  Study  Act  of  1987". 

SCCinNDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Hernando  de  Soto  landed  In  the  vicini- 
ty of  Tampa  Bay  on  May  30.  1539; 

(3)  de  Soto  then  led  his  expedition  of  ap- 
proximately 600  through  the  SUtes  of  Flor- 
ida. Oeorgia.  South  Carolina.  North  Caroli- 
na. Tennessee,  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and 
Arkansas; 

(3)  de  Soto  died  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  In  1542; 

(4)  the  survivors  of  de  Soto's  expedition 
went  on  to  Texas,  then  back  through  Ar- 
kansas, and  Into  Louisiana  in  search  of  a 
route  to  Mexico; 

(5)  the  de  Soto  expedition  represented  the 
first  large  group  of  Europeans  to  explore  so 
deeply  into  the  Southeastern  region: 

(6)  archeologlsU  have  recently  uncovered, 
in  Tallahassee.  Florida,  what  may  have  been 
de  Soto's  first  winter  camp; 

(7)  the  State  of  Florida  has  completed 
Identification  and  marking  of  close  to  three- 
fourths  of  de  Soto's  trail  in  that  SUte;  and 

(8)  several  other  States  are  in  the  process 
of  Identifying  and  marking  de  Soto's  trail 
within  their  borders. 

8BC  1  DESIGNATION  Of  TRAIU 

Section  5<c)  of  the  National  Trails  System 
Act  (83  SUt.  91»;  16  U.S.C.  1244(C»  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

"(31)  De  Soto  TraU.  the  approximate 
route  taken  by  the  expedition  of  the  Span- 
ish explorer  Hernando  de  Soto  in  1539,  ex- 
tending through  portions  of  the  States  of 
Florida.  Georgia.  South  Carolina.  North 
Carolina.  Tennessee.  Alabama.  Mississippi, 
to  the  area  of  Uttle  Rock,  Arkansas,  on  to 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  any  other  States 
which  may  have  been  crosMd  by  the  expedi- 
tion. The  study  under  this  paragraph  shall 


be  prepared  In  aocordance  with  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  except  that  It  thaU  be 
completed  and  submitted  to  the  CongrcM 
with  recommendations  as  to  its  suitability 
for  designation  not  later  than  one  calendar 
year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph.". 
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By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for 
himself,  Mr.  SncoN.  Mr.  Biokii, 
and  BCr.  Kkhhidt): 

S.  1299.  A  bill  to  amend  the  McCar- 
ran-Ferguson  Act  to  limit  the  Federal 
antitrust  exemption  of  the  business  of 
insurance,  to  reaffirm  the  continued 
State  regulation  of  the  business  of  in- 
surance, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

uisuxAif ex  coitmmoa  nfpaovxKxirr  act 
•  Bfr.  METZE39BAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  to 
repeal  the  blanket  exemption  of  the 
business  of  Insurance  from  the  Federal 
antitrust  laws.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
joined  by  Senators  Simoh,  BioEif.  and 
KxinfKOT  in  this  effort. 

This  legislation  has  three  purposes: 
First,  to  reaffirm  the  authority  of  the 
States  to  regulate  insurance;  second, 
to  promote  free  competition  in  the 
sale  of  instirance  by  eliminating  the 
industry's  general  immunity  from  the 
antitrust  laws;  and  third,  to  clarify  the 
legality  under  the  antitrust  laws  of 
certain  joint  activities  of  insurers, 
such  as  pooling  historical  loss  data, 
which  are  essential  to  the  business  of 
insurance  and  clearly  not  anticompeti- 
tive. 

This  legislation  supercedes  8.  80,  a 
bill  I  introduced  earlier  this  session 
which  would  have  repealed  the 
McCarran-Ferguson  Act  in  its  entirety. 
The  purpose  of  that  legislation  was  ex- 
actly the  same  as  the  purix>se  of  this 
legislation:  To  subject  insurance  com- 
panies to  the  antitrust  laws  while  pre- 
serving the  full  power  of  the  SUtes  to 
regtilate  and  tax  their  activities.  S.  80 
was  misconstrued  by  some  to  represent 
an  effort  to  substitute  Federal  for 
State  regulation  of  Insurance.  This 
was  never  my  Intent.  My  present  bill 
eliminates  any  confusion  by  stating 
clearly  and  unequivocally  that  the 
"continued  regulation  and  taxation  by 
the  several  States  of  the  business  of 
instirance  is  in  the  public  interest." 

There  Is  nothing  inconsistent  alx>ut 
applying  the  Federal  antitrust  laws  to 
insurance  companies  while  preserving 
State  regulation  of  the  industry.  In 
the  original  debates  on  the  McCarran- 
Ferguson  Act,  President  Franltlln  Roo- 
sevelt himself  saw  no  Inconsistency. 
Urging  Congress  not  to  sacrifice  the 
antitrust  laws,  he  wrote  that: 

There  Is  no  conflict  between  the  applica- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws  and  effective  sUte 
regulation  of  insurance  companies,  and 
there  is  no  valid  reason  for  giving  any  spe- 
cial exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws  to 
the  bxisineas  of  insurance.  The  antitrust 
laws  prohibit  private  rate  fixing  .  .  .  the 
antitrust  laws  do  not  conflict  with  affirma- 


tive regulation  of  Insurance  by  the  states 
such  as  agreed  Insurance  rates  if  they  are 
affirmatively  approved  by  state  officials. 
(ComnsasioiiAL  RaooRS  voL  91.  part  1,  79th 
cong..  1st  seHion  p.  483  ( 1945)). 

The  Congress  plainly  did  not  intend 
to  repeal  the  application  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  Insurance  when  it  en- 
acted McCarran-Ferguson.  The  histo- 
ry of  the  act  was  exhaustively  exam- 
ined by  the  1070  national  commission 
for  the  review  of  antitrust  laws  and 
procedures.  In  its  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Attorney  General,  it  con- 
cluded that: 

Both  the  language  of  the  McCarran-Fer- 
guson Act,  and  the  Act's  legislative  history, 
make  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  Insur- 
ance immunity  was  to  permit  state  regula- 
tory mechanisms  to  function  without  Feder- 
al intervention,  and  not  to  give  the  Industry 
broad  license  to  operate  without  antitrust 
scrutiny.  As  the  Supreme  Court  recently 
noted,  the  purpose  of  making  antitrust  Im- 
munity dependent  on  state  regulation  was 
to  end  the  "system  of  private  government" 
prevalent  in  the  insurance  industry  before 
McCarran-Ferguson.  and  while  agreements 
among  insurers  might  be  permitted,  "public 
supervision  of  agreements  is  essential." 

Nevertheless,  as  historically  interpreted 
by  the  courts,  the  exemption  has  In  fact 
served  as  a  broad  grant  of  immunity  for  un- 
supervised collective  behavior  by  Insurers. 
Courts  have  refused  to  require  that  the 
state  regulation  be  comprehensive  or  effec- 
tive as  a  condition  for  permitting  immunity 
to  attach.  Rather,  as  one  court  put  it,  "if  a 
state  has  generally  authorized  or  permitted 
certain  standards  of  conduct,  it  is  regulating 
the  business  of  insurance  under  the  McCar- 
ran  Act."  (Report  of  the  commission,  p.  232) 

Since  every  State  regvdates  insur- 
ance in  some  way,  the  result  today  is 
that  insurance  companies  enjoy  a  vir- 
tually absolute  exemption  from  the 
Federal  antitrust  laws,  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  when  it  wrote 
the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act. 

The  case  for  repealing  the  insurance 
industry's  antitrust  exemption  is  over- 
whelming. Insurance  companies 
should  be  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws 
of  this  country,  just  like  everyone  else. 
Insurance  is  vital  to  the  Nation.  No 
one  can  be  secure  without  it.  Yet  those 
who  provide  it  do  not  have  to  conform 
to  our  national  policy  of  free  competi- 
tion. 

How  can  the  Congress  explain  to  the 
American  people  why  the  insurance 
industry  is  exempt  from  antitrust  pro- 
hibitions that  apply  to  every  other  in- 
dustry, when  the  price  of  insurance 
has  skyrocketed?  How  can  the  Con- 
gress explain  that  the  rules  of  free 
competition  should  not  apply  to  this 
vital  industry  when  authoritative  stud- 
ies, including  the  landmark  report  of 
the  Justice  Department  under  Presi- 
dent Ford,  have  concluded  that  com- 
petition, where  it  has  existed,  has  been 
t>eneficial,  and  that  the  "full  applica- 
tion of  competitive  principles,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Federal  antitrust  laws, 
to  the  business  of  insurance  would  be 
consistent  with  the  public  interest." 
("The  Pricing  suid  Marketing  of  Insur- 


ance," a  report  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  the  Task  Group  on 
Antitrust  Immunities,  January  1977, 
pp.3,  31-34)  the  Department  further 
found  that  experience  with  competi- 
tive pricing  of  insurance  "dispelled  the 
historic  notion  that  price  competition 
would  result  in  price  wars,  mass  bank- 
ruptcies or  excessive  profits,  the  very 
reasons  advanced  by  the  industry  for 
the  antitrust  exemption  granted  the 
industry  in  1945."  (DOJ  report  at  31). 

Whatever  the  reasons  may  have 
been  for  an  exemption  in  1945,  there 
are  neon  today.  Requiring  insurance 
companies  to  live  by  the  rules  of  free 
competition  would  not  disrupt  State 
regulatory  programs.  It  would  not  pre- 
vent instu^nce  companies  from  shar- 
ing information.  It  would  promote 
competition  in  the  industry,  promote 
lower  prices  and  greater  availability  of 
coverage,  and  insure  that  consumers 
have  better  information  about  the 
policies  they  purchase. 

Applying  Federal  antitrust  stand- 
ards to  insurance  also  would  not  un- 
dercut State  regulatory  policies  re- 
garding ratesetting.  Almost  all  States 
have  abandoned  setting  specific  rates 
for  insurance  coverage.  Instead,  insur- 
ance companies  have  considerable 
flexibility  in  setting  rates,  subject  to 
filing  requirements.  In  addition,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  made  clear  that 
business  conduct  which  is  subject  to  a 
clearly  articulated  State  regulatory 
scheme  and  actively  supervised  by  the 
State  is  not  subject  to  Federal  anti- 
trust law.  The  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
cently held,  for  example,  that  collec- 
tive ratemaking  activities,  permitted 
under  a  clearly  articulated  and  active- 
ly supervised  State  policy,  do  not  vio- 
late the  antitrust  laws.  Southern 
Motor  Carriers  Rate  Conf.  v.  U.S.,  471 
U.S.  48(1985). 

Another  development  is  the  recogni- 
tion by  the  courts  that  joint  activities 
by  competitors  which  promote  compe- 
tition are  permissible.  The  courts  have 
long  held  that  suljstantial  information 
can  be  shared  among  competitors 
without  running  afoul  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  More  recently,  the  Supreme 
Court  clearly  stated  that  joint  activi- 
ties which  reduce  costs  and  enable 
products  to  be  marketed  more  effi- 
ciently will  be  upheld.  Broadcast 
Music,  Inc.  V.  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  441  U.S.  1  (1979).  This  princi- 
ple applies  to  sharing  information 
about  rislcs,  joint  underwriting  of 
large-scale  projects,  and  other  joint  ac- 
tivities which  promote  a  more  efficient 
and  productive  insurance  industry. 
These  considerations  led  the  National 
Commission  for  the  Review  of  Anti- 
tnist  Laws  and  Procedures  to  recom- 
mend in  1979  that: 

The  current  broad  antitrust  Immunity  for 
the  business  of  insurance  granted  by  the 
McCarran-Ferguson  Act  should  be  repealed. 
In  its  place,  narrowly  drawn  legislation 
should  be  adopted  to  affirm  the  lawfulness 


of  a  limited  number  of  essential  collective 
activities  under  the  antitrust  laws.  .  .  . 

The  comission  believes  that  the  current 
Immunity  Is  not  only  overly  broad,  but  also 
unnecessary:  those  collective  activities  by  In- 
surers that  are  essential  to  the  functioning 
of  a  competitive  industry  would  likely  pass 
muster  under  the  traditional  rule  of  reason 
analysis  of  Sherman  Act  section  1.  Similar- 
ly, where  collective  activity  or  other  insur- 
ance company  behavior  Is  affirmatively 
mandated  by  a  state  In  Its  capacity  as  sover- 
eign, and  effectively  supervised  by  inde- 
pendent state  officials,  such  betuvlor  would 
fall  within  the  judicially  recognised  'sUte 
action'  exception  to  the  antitrust  laws". 
(Report  of  the  comission,  pp.  225-36). 

In  short,  the  argument  that  the  in- 
surance industry  requires  an  antitrust 
exemption  to  function  effectively  is 
nonsense:  The  antitrust  laws  allow 
joint  activities  by  insurance  companies 
which  are  in  the  public  interest. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  clarifies  that  certain  indiq>uta- 
bly  essential  joint  activities  would  be 
legal  under  the  antitrust  laws.  These 
activities  are: 

Joint  collection  and  exchange  of  his- 
torical loss  data,  a  task  which  is  essen- 
tial to  acctirately  assessing  risk  and 
which  cannot  adequately  be  per- 
formed by  many  insurers  acting  on 
their  own; 

Joint  preparation  and  filing  of  policy 
forms,  a  practice  which  lienefits  con- 
sumers by  promoting  the  use  of  stand- 
ardized forms: 

Joint  collection  and  exchange  of  in- 
formation on  fraudulent  claims; 

Joint  research  and  onsite  inspections 
for  classifying  public  fire  defenses. 

This  bill  also  would  not  affect  joint 
imderwriting  and  pools  which  do  not 
unreasonably  restrain  trade,  and 
would  leave  untouched  State-mandat- 
ed or  approved  residual  market  mecha- 
nisms, which  insure  high  risk  individ- 
uals who  are  not  eligible  for  private 
coverage. 

This  list  of  permissible  joint  activi- 
ties is  not  necessarily  exhaustive.  If 
the  industry  can  show  that  other  joint 
activities  are  also  in  the  public  interest 
and  should  not  be  prohibited  by  the 
antitrust  laws,  then  additional,  care- 
fully defined  exemptions  can  be  made 
for  those  activities  as  well.  These 
issues  can  best  t>e  pursued  in  hearings 
on  this  legislation,  where  the  industry 
and  other  interested  oljservers  can 
comment.  All  other  activities  would  be 
subject  to  the  antitrust  laws,  and  their 
legal  status  would  be  determined  by 
the  courts,  applying  general  antitrust 
principles. 

Repealing  the  exemption  will  permit 
challenges  to  blatantly  anticompeti- 
tive activity  that  is  now  immune  from 
attack.  Currently,  a  back  room  con- 
spiracy to  fix  prices  or  allocate  mar- 
kets in  the  insurance  industry  could 
not  be  challenged  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, or  private  plaintiffs. 
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Repeallnc  the  exemption  alao  would 
sikm  the  Ooverpinent  to  enforce  the 
lava  ivohlhtUnc  unfair  and  deceptive 
tnMie  budnea  praetloea  acainst  insur- 
ance '^nwpMit—  which  mialead  or  take 
unfair  advantage  of  their  customer*. 
Insurance  companies  are  among  the 
country's  largest  national  advertisers, 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year  on  television  advertise- 
ments and  other  forms  of  promotion. 
Tet  today,  if  an  insurance  company 
mtoio»/i«  consumers  in  its  advertising 
or  marketing  of  insurance,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is.  in  almost  all 
cases,  foreclosed  from  acting. 

Last  month  the  Senate  voted  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  study  consumer  abuses  in  the  sale 
of  Medigap  insurance  and  the  level  of 
rate  increases  and  competition  in  the 
property  and  casualty  insurance 
market.  The  PTC  could  study  these 
Issues  and  find,  for  example,  rampant 
fraud  and  abuse  in  the  Medigap  insur- 
ance fleld  and  competitive  problems  in 
the  property  and  casualty  insurance 
market  which  could  have  contributed 
to  the  recent  affordabiUty/availabillty 
crisis.  Because  of  the  McCarran-Fergu- 
son  Act  exemption,  though,  the  FTC 
would  be  severely  restricted  in  its  abil- 
ity to  halt  the  abuses.  This  senseless 
anomaly  would  be  rectified  by  repeal- 
ing the  exemption. 

In  short,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  simply  apply  the  same 
standards  of  free  competition  and  fair 
play  to  insurance  that  apply  to  other 
Industries,  without  in  any  way  dimin- 
ishing the  power  of  the  States  to  regu- 
late insiurance  as  they  do  now. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  delayed 
effective  date  to  enable  the  insurance 
industry  to  review  its  activities  for  po- 
tential antitnut  liability.  In  particu- 
lar, the  bill  provides  that  the  repeal  of 
the  exemption  is  deferred  for  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment.  In  addi- 
tion, no  criminal  penalties  or  treble 
damages  can  be  assessed  for  2  years. 
Finally,  no  antitrust  remedy  is  avail- 
able for  2  years  if  the  defendant  In  an 
antitrust  case  has  relied  in  good  faith 
on  an  advisory  opinion  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  These  provisions  pro- 
vide ample  time  for  the  industry  to 
review  its  activities  and  insure  that 
they  are  in  full  compliance  with  anti- 
trust standards. 

This  industry  is  too  big.  too  impor- 
tant to  every  American,  to  msintain 
an  antitrust  exemption  long  after  its 
Initial  justification  has  disappeared. 
Today,  access  to  insiuance  and  afford- 
able prices  have  become  critical  prob- 
lems for  individuals,  businesses  small 
and  large,  and  even  governmental 
bodies.  Requiring  Insurance  companies 
to  play  by  the  rules  of  free  competi- 
tion. Just  as  other  companies  do.  wiU 
not  solve  all  of  the  industry's  prob- 
lems, but  It  will  be  a  positive— and  long 
overdue— step  in  the  right  direction. 


RepreaenUUves  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration and  a  broad  array  of  bus- 
insas.  profeaalonal.  governmental, 
labor,  and  consimier  organizations  all 
recopilae  that  the  antitrust  exemption 
is  not  in  the  public  interest  and  have 
called  for  repeal.  Even  segments  of  the 
Industry  have  begun  to  see  the  light, 
and  are  at  least  supportive  of  a  con- 
greaakmal  reexamination  of  the  ex- 
emption. 

Congreas  eventually  does  the  right 
thing.  The  antitrust  exemption  for  the 
business  of  insurance  outlived  Its  le- 
gitimate purpose  a  long  time  ago.  It  is 
time  to  repeal  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  RxcoaD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoao,  as  follows: 

&  13M 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repre»entaHve»  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conoreu  o—enMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  m  the  "Insurance  Compe- 
tition Improvement  Act  of  1987". 

rannfos  aitd  oeajuuTioif  or  rvmroa* 

Sac.  X  (a)  The  Congreas  finds  and  declares 
that- 

(1)  the  continued  resulatlon  and  taxation 
by  the  several  States  of  the  business  of  In- 
surance Is  In  the  public  interest;  and 

(2)  the  Federal  antitrust  laws  comprise  an 
essential  component  of  congressional  policy 
in  favor  of  competition  and  consumer  pro- 
tection, and  the  current  broad  exemption 
from  the  antitr\jst  laws  afforded  the  insur- 
ance industry  has  adversely  affected  free 
competition  and  consumers  of  Insurance. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
mote free  competition  among  insurers  and 
to  protect  consumers  of  insurance  by  modi- 
fying the  current  antitrust  exemption  of  the 
business  of  Insurance. 

AMBfOMXirTS  TO  THX  MC  CABKAll-raOUSOR  ACT 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  express  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  with  reference  to  the  regulation  of 
the  business  of  insurance",  approved  March 
9.  1945  (15  D.8.C.  1011).  commonly  luiown  as 
the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act.  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ":  but  that  a  contin- 
ued broad  exemption  of  the  business  of  In- 
surance from  the  Federal  antitrust  laws  Is 
not  In  the  public  Interest.". 

(b)  Section  2(b)  of  the  McCarran-Fergu- 
son  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  1012(b)).  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  after  "insurance"  the  second 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  period. 

(c)  Section  3  of  the  BfcCarran-Ferguaon 
Act  (15  VAC.  1013)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sac.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sutMec- 
Uona  (b)  and  (d).  the  antitrust  laws  shall 
apply  to  the  business  of  Insurance  and  to 
acts  in  the  conduct  of  such  btislneas. 

"(b)  The  antitrust  laws  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  agreement,  under- 
standing, or  concern  of  action  between  or 
among  insurers,  any  insurance  advisory  or- 
ganisations or  their  members,  any  individ- 
ual Insurers  or  any  other  persons  that  is 
limited  to— 

"(1)  coUecting,  compiling,  and  disseminat- 
ing historical  data  on  paid  claims  or  reserves 
for  reported  claims  from  insurers  or  any 
other  source,  provided  that  such  informa- 


lion   l9  made  available  to  an  appropriate 
State  regulatory  agencr. 

"(3)  preparing  and  filing  policy  forms  and 
endorsements  for  voluntary  use  by  individ- 
ual Insurers; 

"(3)  conducting  research  and  on-the-dte 
Inspections  in  order  to  prepare  classifica- 
tions of  public  fire  defenses;  and 

"(4)  collecting,  oompiling,  and  distributing 
InformaUon  relating  to  fraudulent  claims 
and  other  fraudulent  practices,  provided 
that  such  information  is  made  available  to 
an  appropriate  State  regulatory  agency. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  or  any  SUte  Uw 
shaU  render  the  anUtrust  Uwa  Inapplicable 
to  any  agreement  to  boycott,  coerce,  or  in- 
timidate, or  to  any  act  of  boycott,  coercion, 
or  Intimidation. 

"(d)  Insurers  and  other  persons  partldpat- 
tng  In  joint  underwriting,  pools,  or  residual 
market  mechanisms  may.  in  connection 
with  such  activity,  act  in  cooperation  with 
each  other  in  the  making  of  rates,  rating 
systems,  policy  forms,  underwriting  rules, 
surveys,  inspections,  and  Investigations,  if 
the  residual  market  mechanism  is  required 
by  law  or  is  approved  by  and  subject  to  the 
active  supervision  of  an  appropriate  State 
regulatory  agency,  or  if  the  Joint  underwrit- 
ing or  pools  do  not  unreasonably  restrain 
trade. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  construed 
to  prohibit  any  SUte  from  establishing  or 
approving  a  residual  marlLet  mechanism. 

"(f  >  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  any  SUte  from  requiring  a  work- 
er's compensation  and  employers'  liability 
insurer  to  adhere  to  the  uniform  classifica- 
tion system  and  uniform  rating  plan  appli- 
cable to  these  categories  of  Insiuance  In 
such  SUte,  but  no  such  insurer  shall  agree 
with  any  other  insurer  or  with  an  insurance 
advisory  organization  to  adhere  to  or  use 
any  rate. 
"(g)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term— 
"(1)  advisory  organization'  means  any  or- 
ganization which  is  comprised  of.  or  is  con- 
trolled by.  one  or  more  Insurers  and  which 
prepares  policy  forms  and  endorsements  for 
use  by  its  members  or  subscribers,  compiles 
and  promulgates  Insurance-related  sUtlstl- 
cal  data,  prepares  and  revises  Insurance 
rating  plans  and  classification  systems,  and 
provides  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  in- 
surance rates; 

"(2)  'antitrust  laws'  means  the  Sherman 
Act  (15  D.S.C.  1  et  seq.).  the  CUyton  Act  (15 
O.S.C.  12  et  seq.),  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.): 

"(3)  residual  market  mechanism'  means 
an  arrangement,  either  voluntary  or  man- 
dated by  law.  Involving  participation  by  in- 
surers In  the  equitable  apportionment 
among  them  of  insurance  which  may  be  af- 
forded applicanU  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
insurance  through  ordliuur  methods: 

"(4)  Joint  underwriting*  means  a  volun- 
tary arrangement  established  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis  to  provide  insurance  coverage  for  a 
commercial  individually  rated  risk  under 
which  two  or  more  insurers  contract  with 
the  insured  at  a  price  and  under  policy 
terms  agreed  upon  between  the  insurers,  or 
negotiated  between  the  underwriter  and  the 
insured;  and 

"(5)  pool'  means  a  voluntary  arrange- 
ment, other  than  a  residual  market  mecha- 
nism, esUbllshed  on  an  ongoing  basis,  under 
which  two  or  more  Insurers  participate  in 
the  sharing  of  risks  on  a  predetermined 
basis  by  mearu  of  an  association,  syndicate, 
or  other  pooling  agreement.". 


Sac.  4.  (a)  TIUs  Act  and  the  amendmenU 
made  by  this  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment 

(b)  In  any  action  brought  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  antitrust  laws  alleclng  a  viola- 
tion of  those  laws  for  conduct  that  would 
have  otherwise  been  lawful  under  the  provi- 
■tons  of  the  MoCarran-Ferguaon  Act  on  the 
day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  no 
award  of  treble  damages  or  criminal  penal- 
ties shall  be  awarded  against  any  such 
person  for  conduct  by  such  person  occurring 
within  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(c)  During  the  two-year  period  referred  to 
in  subsection  (b).  no  relief  shall  be  granted 
against  any  person  In  an  action  referred  to 
in  subsection  (b)  for  conduct  by  such  person 
during  such  period,  if  such  person  has.  In 
good  faith,  relied  upon  an  advisory  opinion 
Issued  by  the  Department  of  Justice.* 


By  Mr.  DURENBEROE31: 
S.  1300.  A  bill  to  permit  secondary 
mortgage  market  financing  for  resi- 
dential properties  that  include  small 
day  care  centers:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

■BOOimaST  MOaTGAOS  MABKXT  miAKcnKi  roH 
SMALL  DAT  CASS  CXimKS 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, not  long  ago,  I  received  a  letter 
from  an  individual  in  my  home  State, 
Minnesota,  who  was  turned  down  for  a 
home  mortgage  because  his  wife  oper- 
ated a  family  day  care  center  in  his 
home.  I  looked  into  this  matter  and 
learned  that  this  is  a  real  problem  for 
many  family  day  care  providers. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know.  Fannie 
Mae.  Olnnle  Mae,  and  Freddie  Mac 
are  federally  chartered  corporations 
which  purchase  home  mortgages  in 
the  secondary  mortgage  market.  The 
Federal  chiuters  imder  which  these 
corporations  operate  limit  their  in- 
volvement to  residential  mortgages. 
Because  the  definition  of  residential 
excludes  homes  with  income-produc- 
ing activities,  mortgages  on  homes 
where  family  day  care  centers  are  lo- 
cated would  not  be  purchased  by  these 
corporations.  As  a  result,  bankers  are 
often  unwilling  to  extend  mortgages 
or  refinancing  to  homes  with  family 
day  care  centers  because  the  bank,  in 
turn,  will  not  be  able  to  sell  these 
mortgages  to  Fannie  Mae,  Freddie 
Ktac,  or  Oinnie  Mae. 

A  family  day  care  center  is  not  a 
huge  business  enterprise.  A  family  day 
care  center,  by  definition,  is  operated 
in  an  individual's  home.  It  presents  a 
child  care  option  that  many  woriiing 
parents  prefer — day  care  for  a  small 
group  of  children  who  are  closely  su- 
pervised in  a  home  setting  often  in  the 
same  neighborhood  where  the  parents 
live.  Additionally,  most  States  have 
regulations  or  licensing  requirements 
that  set  limits  on  the  number  of  chil- 
dren that  may  be  served  and  ensure 
that  the  setting  is  safe,  clean,  and 
pleasant.  Considering  these  circum- 
stances. I  do  not  feel  that  a  definition 
of  residence  which  excludes  family 
day  care  centers  is  appropriate. 


The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  amend  the  Federal  charters  for 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation  to  permit  mortgages 
for  homes  with  family  day  care  cen- 
ters to  be  eligible  for  purchase  by 
Fannie  Mae,  Olnnle  Mae,  and  Freddie 
Mac. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  quality, 
affordable  day  care  in  our  country  is 
tremendous.  More  than  half  of  the 
women  with  children  younger  than  3 
work  and  the  nimiber  is  even  higher 
for  women  with  preschool  and  school- 
age  children.  And  this  is  a  growing 
trend.  In  1979,  there  were  7.2  million 
children  under  age  6  with  mothers  in 
the  labor  force.  In  1986,  there  were  9.6 
million.  That  number  is  expected  to 
increase  to  14.6  million  in  1995.  The 
need  for  child  care  is  particularly 
acute  in  Minnesota  where  the  percent- 
age of  women  working  outside  the 
home  is  the  third  highest  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Lack  of  affordable  child  care  can 
pose  a  significant  barrier  to  low- 
income  families  striving  for  self-suffi- 
ciency, denying  parents  the  opportuni- 
ty to  work,  participate  in  employment 
programs  or  attend  school.  Child  care 
can  also  affect  the  productivity  of 
worldng  parents.  A  study  of  5.000 
workers  in  the  Midwest  foimd  that  58 
percent  of  the  women  workers  and  33 
percent  of  the  men  with  young  chil- 
dren felt  their  child  care  concerns  af- 
fected their  time  at  work  in  unproduc- 
tive ways. 

As  policymakers  at  the  national 
level,  we  have  a  role  to  play  in  encour- 
aging the  development  and  growth  of 
affordable,  quality  ctiild  care  options. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  remove 
existing  policy  which  penalizes  family 
day  care  providers  who  wish  to  pur- 
chase or  refinance  their  homes.  There 
is  no  cost  associated  with  this  bill.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  this  bill  will 
be  incorporated  into  the  Economic 
Equity  Act  of  1987  and  that  Congress- 
woman  Mary  Kaptur  of  Ohio  will  be 
introducing  the  bill  in  the  House.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  support  his  val- 
uable initiative. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO,  as  follows: 

S.  1300 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepretentaHve*    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congre**  a**emt>led, 

MORTGACIS  ON  FROnRTIKS  DfCLtmniG  DAT 
CARSCSRTIXS 

SacnoR  1.  (a)  Section  302(b)  of  the  Feder- 
al National  Mortgage  Association  Charter 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  the  followlnr  ".  and  such 
term  bidudes  any  loan  that  is  secured  by  a 
single  family  residential  property  that  is  oc- 
cupied as  a  single  family  residence  In  which 


community  child  care  servloe  is  provided  in 
eompllanoe  with  aU  applkable  SUte  or  local 
laws  if  tbe  loan  is  otherwise  eligltde  for  pur- 
chase under  this  title". 

(b)  SecUon  30a(b)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  CorpOTStlon  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the  followlnr 
"Such  term  also  includes  a  loan  or  advance 
of  credit  that  Is  secured  by  a  single  family 
residential  property  that  is  occupied  as  a 
single  family  realdence  in  which  community 
chUd  care  service  is  provided  in  rompllanne 
witb  aU  applicable  State  or  local  laws  if  tbe 
loan  or  advance  is  otherwise  eligfble  for  pur- 
chase under  this  title.".* 


By  Mr.  LEAHT: 
S.  1301.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17. 
United  States  Code,  to  implement  the 
Berne  Convention  for  the  Protection 
of  Literary  and  Artistic  Worts,  as  re- 
vised at  Paris  on  July  24,  1971.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

BKRHX  ooRvxanoii  mrLBfxaTATioa  act 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
gloomy  picture  of  American  competi- 
tion in  world  trade,  there  are  a  few 
bright  spots.  One  of  these  is  the  trade 
in  woiks  of  authorship  protected  by 
copyright.  The  world's  appetite  for 
American  books,  sound  recordings, 
motion  pictures,  computer  software, 
and  other  copyrighted  works  appears 
insatiable. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the 
United  States  is  the  world's  largest  ex- 
porter of  copyrighted  works.  Prime 
among  them  are  the  skill,  inventive- 
ness, and  imaginativeness  of  American 
authors,  musicians,  software  develop- 
ers, and  other  creators.  But  like  any 
other  resource,  American  creativity 
will  continue  to  flourish  only  in  the 
proper  environment.  Our  prinuu;y  in 
the  trade  In  copyrighted  works  gives 
us  a  vital  stake  in  strengthening  the 
world  system  for  the  protection  of 
copyright.  Today  I  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  advance  that  goal,  by  bringing 
UJS.  copyright  law  into  compliance 
with  the  standards  of  the  Internation- 
al Convention  for  the  Protection  of 
Literary  and  Artistic  Works,  better 
known  as  the  Berne  Convention. 

The  Berne  Convention  is  101  years 
old.  What  began  as  a  treaty  among  10 
European  nations  has  grown  to  be  the 
highest  internationally  recognized 
standard  for  the  protection  of  works 
of  authorship  of  aU  kinds.  Seventy- 
eight  nations,  including  all  our  major 
trading  partners,  now  measure  their 
copyright  laws  against  this  yardstick. 
Over  the  past  century,  the  Berne  Con- 
vention has  adapted  well  to  dramatic 
changes  in  the  technology  of  creating, 
distributing,  and  consuming  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  human  imagination. 

World  trade  in  copyrighted  works 
faces  even  more  sweeping  challenges 
in  the  21st  century.  In  the  years 
ahead,  as  in  the  past,  the  Berne  Con- 
vention will  provide  the  central  f  onmi 
in  which  the  rights  of  creators  and 
consumers  can  be  properly  addressed. 
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PertiaDs  tn  the  pMt  tt  was  enough  f  or 
the  United  States  to  obMnre  theae  de- 
wlopmentt  (ram  a  dlatanee.  or  to  par- 
ticipate in  them  only  throuch  the 
"**««««""  of  the  Unlvenal  Oopyri^t 
Conventloo.  with  its  lower  standardi 
of  eopyrli^t  protectkm.  But  today, 
and  In  future  yean,  vital  American  in- 
tererti  can  be  fully  repreaented  tn  the 
Intemafkmal  copyright  system  only  If 
we  get  off  the  sidelines  and  onto  the 
playing  field,  by  Joining  the  Beme 
OonventkxL 

This  legislation  builds  on  an  aooeler- 
attaig  tempo  of  legislative  activity  In 
recent  years  on  international  copy- 
right issues.  During  the  Mth  Congress, 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommltee  on  Patents.  Copyrights 
and  Trademarks  conducted  extensive 
hearings  on  the  Beme  Convention. 
The  record  of  those  hearings  shows  a 
remarkable  consensus  among  authors, 
publishers,  consumers,  and  govern- 
ment agoicles  in  favor  of  U.S.  adher- 
ence to  Beme.  There  is  also  a  degree 
of  ocmsensus  about  the  changes  that 
would  be  needed  in  the  \3&.  copyright 
law  In  order  to  meet  Beme  standards. 
Last  October.  Senator  Mathlas.  the 
chairman  of  the  Patents,  Copyrights 
and  Trademarks  Subcommittee,  intro- 
duced a  Beme  implementation  bill.  S. 
2904— Mth  Congress.  More  recently, 
on  March  16  of  this  year.  Representa- 
tive RoBSBT  KASTsmixim.  the  Con- 
gress' foremost  authority  on  copjrright 
matters,  introduced  HJl.  1623.  a  some- 
what different  legislative  approach  to 
the  same  goaL  The  bill  I  Introduce 
today,  the  Beme  Convention  Imple- 
mentation Act  of  1987.  seeks  to  syn- 
thesize the  best  of  these  two  propos- 
als. Its  goal  is  to  bridge  the  relatively 
narrow  gap  that  now  prevents  the 
United  States  from  assiimlng  its  right- 
ful place  among  the  leaders  of  the 
world  copyright  community. 

That  gap  used  to  be  a  wide  one,  and 
the  contortions  that  would  have  been 
required  to  bridge  it  have  doomed  pre- 
vious efforts  to  bring  the  United 
States  into  the  Beme  Convention.  But 
most  of  those  problems  were  resolved 
in  1976.  when  the  U.S.  Copyright  Act 
was  completely  rewritten.  Today,  our 
copjrright  law  requires  only  fine 
tuning  in  order  to  meet  Beme's  stand- 
anta. 

The  biU  I  Introduce  today  generally 
foUows  the  minimalist  approach  of 
making  only  those  changes  to  our  law 
which  are  necessary  in  order  to 
comply  with  Beme,  without  disrupting 
the  smooth  operation  of  the  U.S.  copy- 
right system.  Like  the  previous  leglsl»- 
tion  on  this  subject,  it  proceeds  on  and 
makes  explicit  the  well-founded  as- 
sumption that  the  Beme  Convention 
Is  not  self-executing,  and  can  only  be 
Implemented  through  legislation 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  approved  by  the  President. 

Surely  ss  Beme  implementation  leg- 
Isl^on  proceeds  through  the  legWa- 


tlve  prooesa,  it  wlU  be  refined  and  im- 
proved. Many  of  the  required  changes 
In  domestic  law  are  narrow  and  technl- 
caL  For  the  moment.  I  will  point  out 
just  three  areas  in  which  the  Beme 
Convention  Implementation  Act  would 
change  U.S.  copyright  law  in  order  to 
meet  Beme  standards. 

First,  nations  adhering  to  Beme  are 
required  to  provide  copyright  protec- 
tion for  architectural  works.  There  is 
no  dispute  that  U.S.  law  currently  faUs 
short  In  this  area.  While  the  Mathlas 
blU  In  the  last  Congress  called  for  pro- 
tection of  architectural  works,  the  for- 
mulation in  the  Kastenmeier  bill  ap- 
pears superior  in  this  area,  and  my  bill 
adopts  the  provisions  of  HJl.  1623 
with  only  minor  changes. 

Second,  the  existing  compulsory  li- 
cense for  the  performance  of  musical 
works  on  juke  boxes  is  clearly  incom- 
paUble  with  Beme.  The  Mathlas  blU 
simply  eliminated  the  compulsory  li- 
cense, but  the  Copjrright  Office  has 
argued  persuasively  that  such  a  dras- 
tic step  may  not  be  required.  H.R.  1623 
envisions  the  negotiation  of  voluntary 
license  agreements  between  the  per- 
forming rights  societies  such  ss 
ASCAP  and  BMI.  and  Juke  box  opera- 
tors, in  order  to  permit  Juke  box  per- 
formances with  adequate  compensa- 
tion to  composers.  The  existing  com- 
pulsory license  mechanism,  adminis- 
tered by  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribu- 
nal, is  retained  only  as  a  back  up.  My 
bill  generally  adopts  this  approach  as 
well,  although  it  differs  from  H.R. 
1623  in  spelling  out  the  applicable  pro- 
cedures if  voluntary  license  agree- 
ments are  not  reached,  or  If  they  lapse 
in  the  future. 

Third,  the  question  of  copyright  reg- 
istration presents  some  thorny  prob- 
lems. Beme  standards  stress  the  elimi- 
nation of  formalities  as  preconditions 
to  copyright  protection.  For  this 
reason,  for  example,  the  requirement 
of  copyright  notice  as  a  prerequisite 
for  copyright  protection  is  incompati- 
ble with  Beme,  and  all  the  bills  pro- 
posed on  this  subject  would  eliminate 
the  notice  requirement.  Registration 
of  a  copyrighted  work  with  the  Copy- 
right Office  Lb  not,  technically  sp^Ji- 
ing,  a  condition  for  the  existence  of 
copyright  under  current  U.S.  law.  It  is, 
however,  a  precondition  for  the  exer- 
cise of  any  of  the  bundle  of  rights  con- 
ferred by  copyright,  since,  under  sec- 
tion 411  of  the  Copyright  Act,  no 
court  action  for  infringement  of  the 
copyright  may  be  maintained  until 
registration  has  been  accomplished. 
The  metaphysical  distinction  )>etween 
the  existence  of  a  right  to  prevent  un- 
authorized use  of  a  copyrighted  work, 
and  the  exercise  of  that  right,  may  be 
maintainable  under  other  legal  sys- 
tems. But  in  our  legal  tradition,  which 
disfavors  the  creation  of  rights  with- 
out remedies,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
argue  that  a  hurdle  such  as  registra- 
tion, which  bars  the  courthouse  door 


to  any  enforcement  of  an  author's 
rights,  is  not  a  formality  inconsistent 
with  Beme  standards.  This  observa- 
tion is  supported  by  the  aiudysls  made 
by  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  copyright 
experts  at  the  suggestion  of  the  State 
Department,  which  concluded  that 
section  411  creates  a  prohibited  for- 
mality, at  least  as  applied  to  works  of 
foreign  origin.  Proceeding  from  this 
analysis,  the  Mathlas  bill  simply  elimi- 
nated this  requirement. 

However,  in  my  view,  some  weight 
must  be  given  to  the  argimients  ad- 
vanced by  the  Copyright  Office  in  op- 
position to  the  approach  taken  by  S. 
2iN>4  in  the  99th  Congress.  The  incen- 
tive for  registration  under  current  law, 
amounting  to  a  virtual  requirement  if 
the  author  wishes  to  pursue  infring- 
ers, may  be  a  bothersome  obstacle  to 
enforcement,  but  it  also  serves  valua- 
ble functions,  including  the  creation  of 
a  public  record  of  claims  to  copyright, 
the  minimization  of  litigation  disputes 
over  copyrlghtabllity,  and  a  means  for 
the  acquisition  of  copyrighted  works 
by  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether.  If  registration  is  elimi- 
nated as  a  prerequisite  to  enforcement 
of  copyright,  adequate  incentives  to 
register  remain.  The  Register  of  Copy- 
rights has  characterized  the  existing 
system  of  Incentives  as  a  three-legged 
stool,  and  has  expressed  the  fear  that 
the  removal  of  one  of  the  legs— the 
section  411  requirement— might  de- 
crease the  volume  of  registrations,  and 
thereby  in  some  degree  frustrate  the 
goals  now  served  by  registration.  This 
supposition  is  debatable,  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  vigorously  debated  as  Beme 
implementing  legislation  is  considered. 
But  if  the  Register's  prediction  is  cor- 
rect, the  consequences  would  be  unde- 
sirable. It  is  certainly  worth  exploring 
ways  to  strengthen  the  incentives  to 
register  that  will  remain  in  our  law 
even  after  eliminating  the  one  incen- 
tive that  is  Incompatible  with  the 
standards  of  the  Beme  Convention. 

Accordingly,  my  bill  takes  up  the 
Register's  plea  to  fashion  a  new  leg  for 
the  three-legged  stool.  It  eliminates 
the  requirements  of  existing  section 
411,  but  also  proposes  additional  in- 
centives for  timely  registration  by  all 
copyright  claimants.  These  include: 
The  Imposition  of  a  registration  re- 
quirement for  criminal  enforcement  of 
a  copyright:  the  prospective  limitation 
of  statutory  damages  and  attomey's 
fees  as  remedies  for  copyright  in- 
fringement of  a  published  work  to  in- 
stances in  which  the  work  is  registered 
within  5  years  after  publication:  a  dou- 
bling of  the  levels  of  statutory  dam- 
ages, which  not  only  Increases  the  in- 
centive to  register,  but  also  takes  into 
account  inflation  since  these  levels 
were  originally  established  In  1976: 
and  enhanced  penalties  for  failure  to 
deposit  works  with  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, since  this  is  an  alternative,  non- 


copyright  means  by  which  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  Library's  collections 
maybe  assured. 

As  this  proposal  1b  reviewed  in  the 
legislative  process,  these  incentives 
may  need  to  be  adjusted.  We  must 
scrutinize  the  evidence,  as  contrasted 
with  the  speculation,  that  simple 
elimination  of  the  section  411  require- 
ment will  have  a  deleterious  effect  on 
the  volume  of  registrations,  and 
ensure  that  the  force  of  new  registra- 
tion incentives  is  commensurate  with 
the  strength  of  the  incentive  that  is 
being  eliminated.  The  effect  of  any 
new  Incentives  to  register  should  be 
carefully  examined,  and  different  in- 
centives should  be  considered  that 
may  further  buttress  the  valuable  fea- 
tures of  the  registration  system.  The 
goal  Is  a  system  that  Is  simple  to  ad- 
minister, fair  to  authors  and  publish- 
ers, and  helpful  to  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  the  Library  of  Congress.  An 
optimal  mix  of  incentives  will  allow  us 
to  avoid  resort  to  the  legal  fiction  that 
the  existing  registration  prerequisite 
to  enforcement  is  not  a  formality  in- 
consistent with  the  standards  of 
Beme,  and  with  the  practice  of  every 
major  adherent  to  the  Convention. 

One  further  issue  should  be  men- 
tioned: the  question  of  moral  rights. 
The  Beme  Convention  does  require 
member  States  to  provide  protection 
for  certain  authors'  rights,  such  as 
right  to  claim  authorship  of  one's 
works— the  so-called  right  of  paterni- 
ty—and  the  right  to  object  to  distor- 
tion, mutilation,  or  modification  of  the 
work  which  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  author's  honor  or  reputation— the 
right  of  integrity.  Many,  although  not 
all,  Beme  member  States  provide  pro- 
tection for  these  so-called  moral  rights 
within  the  context  of  copyright  law. 
American  copyright  law  currently  does 
not  explicitly  provide  for  moral  rights. 
But  it  does  grant  to  authors  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  prepare  derivative  works, 
which  protects  authors  against  any 
unauthorized  distortion,  mutilation,  or 
modification,  regardless  of  its  effect 
on  the  author's  honor  or  reputation. 
Furthermore,  other  Federal  and  State 
statutes,  and  the  common  law  of  torts, 
including  defamation,  protect  the  in- 
terests Implicated  by  moral  rights. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  on  copyright 
experts  convened  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment studied  the  moral  rights  issue  In 
some  detail.  Its  report  states  that: 

There  are  substantial  grounds  for  con- 
cluding th»t  the  toUllty  of  UJS.  law  pro- 
vldea  protection  for  the  rights  of  paternity 
and  integrity  sufficient  to  comply  with  CAr- 
tlde]  Sbis  (of  the  Beme  Convention],  as  it  is 
applied  by  various  Beme  countries. 

This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the 
record  of  the  Senate  hearings  on 
Beme  diu^ng  the  99th  Congress,  in- 
cluding advocates  of  domestic  moral 
rights  legislation.  This  record  provides 
persuasive  evidence  that  no  changes  in 
U.S.  copyright  law  are  needed  in  order 


to  meet  Beme's  minimum  standards 
with  respect  to  moral  rights. 

Any  moral  rights  amendment  to  the 
Copyright  Act  would  be  highly  contro- 
versial. The  debate  on  any  such  pro- 
posal could  be  a  contentious  distrac- 
tion from  the  effort  to  bring  the 
United  States  into  the  Beme  Conven- 
tion. Whatever  the  merits  of  various 
proposals  to  strengthen  protection  for 
moral  rights  under  the  Copyright  Act, 
none  of  them  would  advance  the  goal 
of  Beme  adherence,  which  Is  the  only 
object  of  this  legislation.  Accordingly, 
like  the  Beme  implementation  legisla- 
tion previously  Introduced  in  the 
Senate,  the  Beme  Convention  Imple- 
mentation Act  of  1987  does  not  con- 
tain any  provision  on  moral  rights. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  noted,  the 
consensus  in  support  of  the  principle 
of  U.S.  adherence  to  the  Beme  Con- 
vention is  today  stronger  than  ever. 
Within  the  introduction  of  the  Beme 
Convention  Implementation  Act  of 
1987,  which  parallels  in  many  impor- 
tant respects  the  provisions  of  Repre- 
sentative KASTEmcmR's  biU  on  the 
subject,  we  take  a  giant  step  closer  to 
a  consensus  on  the  legislative  means  of 
reaching  this  valuable  goal.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Copy- 
rights and  Trademarlcs,  Senator 
DcConcnfi,  and  with  my  other  col- 
leagues on  that  subcommittee,  and 
with  Representative  Kastdtmeikr  and 
his  colleagues  on  the  counterpart  sub- 
committee on  the  other  body,  in  order 
to  resolve  the  few  remaining  differ- 
ences between  the  bUls.  In  this  Con- 
gress, the  long-delayed  goal  of  bring- 
ing the  United  Stetes  into  the  premier 
world  copjrright  agreement  is  within 
our  grasp.  We  should  reach  now  to 
attain  it,  and  thereby  strengthen  the 
system  of  international  copyright  pro- 
tection under  which  American  creativ- 
ity has  flourished,  to  the  benefit  and 
enjojrment  of  the  entire  world. 


By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  1302.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  establish  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, to  provide  assistance  in  connec- 
tion with  long-term  basic  scientific  re- 
search and  student  assistance  in  math, 
science,  computer  science,  and  engi- 
neering, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Latx>r  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

BASIC  scizirrmc  rkskakcr  axs  stddkiit 

ASSISTAIICK  ACT 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  have 
had  several  recent  hearings  on  the 
need  to  improve  the  Federal  effort  in 
science  and  technology.  In  this  era  of 
fiscal  restraint  and  the  continuing 
crisis  created  by  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  and  the  national  debt:  finding 
resources  to  support  new  initiatives  in 


science  and  technology  are  most  diffi- 
cult. 

Today,  I  rise  to  introduce  legislation 
to  create  a  self-supporting  technology 
trust  fund  to  finance  future  long-term 
basic  scientific  research  and  student 
assistance  in  math,  science,  computer 
science  and  engineering. 

The  trust  fund  would  be  financed  by 
royalties  from  federally  fimded  re- 
search and  development  and  rojraltles 
resulting  from  technology  transfers 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
private  sector.  The  trust  fund  is  also 
authorized  to  accept  charitable  contri- 
butions from  the  private  sector. 

The  trust  fund  is  expected  to  collect 
or  distribute  large  stuns  of  money  for 
a  number  of  years.  It  is  intended  to  be 
a  forward-looking  proposal  to  provide 
future  supplemental  funds  in  an  era  of 
continuing  budgetary  restraint 

Under  this  proposal,  an  independent 
entity  would  be  established  known  as 
the  science  and  technology  advisory 
committee.  The  committee  would  be 
chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  would  advise  the  National  Science 
Foundation  on  the  management  of  the 
science  and  technology  trust  fund. 

There  shall  be  three  primary  sources 
of  funds  for  the  trust  fund.  Wherever 
possible,  the  Federal  Government  will 
sectire  from  recipients  of  any  Federal 
research  and  development  funds  a 
promise  to  grant  to  the  science  and 
technology  trust  fund  a  percentage  of 
any  profits  or  ownership  of  patents  di- 
rectly resulting  from  such  federally 
funded  research  and  development. 
The  legislation  does  not  set  a  specific 
minimum  royalty.  It  will  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  each  Federal  depart- 
ment to  establish  wjpropriate  arrange- 
ments. It  is  my  suggestion  that  the 
royalty  be  in  the  2-percent  to  5-per- 
cent range.  This  level  will  not  discour- 
age research  efforts,  but  could  eventu- 
ally provide  a  significant  source  of 
funds. 

The  second  source  of  funding  is 
from  existing  technology  transfer  roy- 
alties. Under  cxurent  law.  Federal  re- 
search facilities  can  transfer  technolo- 
gy to  the  private  sector  under  a  royal- 
ty arrangement.  Under  the  proposal 
those  funds  which  simply  go  into  the 
general  fund  will  be  earmarked  for  the 
technology  trust  fund. 

Finally,  the  trust  fund  wotild  be  au- 
thorized to  solicit  and  accept  charita- 
ble contributions. 

The  science  and  technology  trust 
fund  will  provide  a  soim*  of  f imds  for 
student  assistance  and  student  facili- 
ties. The  trust  fund  wiD  make  grants 
or  loans  available  for  students  for 
study  in  science,  engineering,  math 
and  computer  sciences;  and  grants  to 
educational  institutions  for  infrastruc- 
ture development  in  science,  engineer- 
ing, math  and  computer  sciences. 

The  trust  fund  will  also  fund  basic 
scientific  research  and  development. 


tA\Kn 
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There  shall  be  fundi  avaflaUe  for 
looc-tenn  telle  reeeareh  granti  for 
projects  worthy  of  scientific  Investlcft- 
tlon,  not  currently  eligible  for  existing 
gtmnt  pragrmms;  Investigator  Initiated 
grants  to  iwovlde  funds  to  assist  an  In- 
dividual sd«>tlst  or  Institution  In 
bringing  a  worthy  concept  to  the  stage 
of  domestic  manufarture:  and  supple- 
mental technology  development 
grants  to  rapidly  develop  products  and 
processes  from  any  domestic  research 
project  where  development  would 
result  In  domestic  manufacture  or  use. 
Under  this  program,  sdenoe  and 
technology  trust  grants  would  only  be 
available  to  DJS.  dtlaenB  or  instltu- 
tlwis  and  development  funds  shall 
only  be  available  where  development 
results   in   domestic   manufacture   or 


Unlike  any  other  competittveneas 
programs,  the  science  and  technology 
trust  fund  attempts  to  make  a  fair  dis- 
tribution of  its  resource  among  the 
States.  In  tw^nwy  grants,  consider- 
ation wUl  be  given  to  geographic  distri- 
bution. States  which  receive  few 
grants  from  existing  Federal  research 
and  development  programs  will  receive 
special  consideration  In  evaluating 
grant  applications.  In  essence,  there 
wiU  be  an  affirmative  action  factor  for 
States  which  do  not  receive  many 
grants  from  existing  science  and  tech- 
nology programs. 

Over  a  period  of  several  years,  the 
legislation  requires  that  there  be  a  rel- 
atively equal  balance  of  grants  be- 
tween student  assistance  and  facilities: 
and  sdentiflG  research. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
faces  tough  new  economic  competi- 
tors. The  strength  of  our  Nation  and 
its  economy  has  been  our  edge  in  sci- 
ence and  technology.  I  regret  to  say 
that  our  competitors  are  closing  on 
our  lead. 

Now  is  the  time  to  look  into  the 
future  and  establish  the  mechanisms 
which  can  keep  the  United  States  at 
the  forefront  of  science  and  technolo- 
gy. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  take  a  careful 
look  at  this  proposal  and  I  invite  their 
support  and  recommendations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  RccoxD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBO.  as  follows: 

aiaoa 

Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  Home  tj 
Repretentattve*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  ConffreeM  oMemMett 

moKT  TTTLi:  DBmrmoii 
SacnoM  1.  (a)  Ttiia  Act  may  be  cited  as 

the  "Basic  SdentUlc  Reaearch  and  Student 

AMistance  Act", 
(b)  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term  "person" 

means  any  Individual,  corpormtlon.  educ»- 

tlonal  institution,  or  otber  entity. 


raojscn 
1.  (a)  TiM  Natloaal  Sdenoe  Founda- 
tlOD.  In  oonsultatloo  with  tlie  Advisory  Com- 
mittee estaUisbed  by  ■setion  3  of  this  Act,  Is 
authorised  to  make  grants  and  enter  into 
scrMments  with  soy  peraoo  for  any  one  or 
mora  of  the  f oHowtng  purposes: 

(I)  student  srsnts  or  loans  for  study  In  sd- 
enoe, enaineeilng.  math,  and  oomputer  sd- 


(5)  grants  to  educational  Institutions  for 
infrastructure  development  in  science,  engi- 
neering, math,  snd  oomputer  sdences: 

(1)  laag-term  basic  research  grants  for 
projects  worthy  of  adentific  Investigation, 
not  currently  eligible  for  existing  Federal 
grant  programs: 

(4)  investigator  initiated  grants  to  provide 
funds  to  ssstat  an  Individual  scientist  or  In- 
stitution In  bringlns  a  worthy  concept  to 
the  stage  of  domestic  manufacture:  and 

(6)  supplemental  teclmology  development 
grants  to  rapidly  develop  products  and  proc- 
eaaes  from  any  domestic  research  project 
wbere  development  would  result  In  domestic 
manufacture  or  use. 

(bxi)  Financial  assistance  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shaU  be  available  only  to  dtisens  of 
the  United  States,  Including  any  institution, 
corporation,  or  other  entity  which  Is  owned 
solely  by  a  clUsen  or  ciUXbiia  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(3)  In  providing  financial  assistance  under 
tills  Act.  the  National  Science  Foundation 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  that  applications  from  persons, 
wlio  are  wlttiln  States  which  currently  re- 
ceive little  In  the  way  of  financial  assistance 
under  Federal  research  and  development 
programs  in  effect  upon  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  shall  receive  special 
consideration  in  evaluating  and  acting  on 
grant  or  loan  applications  under  this  Act  In 
acting  on  such  applications,  particular  em- 
pliasls  sluUl  be  placed  on  those  applications 
from  small  tnislneases  and  small  educational 
and  research  Institutions. 

(3)  For  fiscal  yean  1»88  through  IMS.  the 
National  Science  Foundation  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to 
provide  a  relatively  equal  balance  of  Kruits 
and  loans  between  programs  relating  to  stu- 
dent assistance  and  facilities  (paragraphs 
(1)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a))  and  sdentific 
research  (paragraphs  (3).  <4),  and  (6)  of  sub- 
section (a». 

AovisosT  comams 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  There  is  established  a  commit- 
tee to  be  luiown  as  the  "Science  and  Tech- 
nology Advisory  Committee"  (hereinafter 
referred  to  In  this  Act  is  the  "Advisory 
Committee"). 

(bXl)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  advise  the 
National  Sdence  Foundation  with  respect  to 
the  formulation  and  conduct  of  activities 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  with  respect  to 
such  other  matters  as  the  National  Science 
Foundation  refers  to  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. 

(3)  The  National  Science  Foundation  shall 
make  available  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
such  Information  and  assistance  as  the 
Committee  may  reasonably  require  to  carry 
out  Its  duties. 

(c)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  consist 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  not  less 
than  4  additional  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  from  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agendes  whose  mlsdons  contrib- 


ute to  or  arc  affected  by  the  program  estab- 
lished by  this  Act 

ATfucsTioas:  coaDinoas 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Any  person  may  spply  to  the 
Natloaal  Sdenoe  Foundation  for  a  grant  or 
agreement  under  this  Act  Application  shall 
be  made  In  such  ttum  and  manner,  and  with 
such  content  and  otiier  subenisBloDS.  as  the 
National  Science  Foundation  may  require. 

(b>  Any  grant  or  agreement  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  Uiis  Act  shall  be  subject  to  such 
UmltatloDs  snd  condltloaB  ss  the  National 
Sdence  Foundation  may  Impose.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foiuidatlon  shall  require, 
from  each  recipient  of  a  grant  or  agreement 
under  tills  Act  saBuranoes  aatlsfsctory  to 
the  National  Sdenoe  Foundation  that  such 
recipient  shall  transfer  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  percentage  of  the  ownership  of 
any  patent  direetly  resulting  from  reaearch 
and  development  carried  out  by  such  redpl- 
ent  by  means  of  financial  assistance  made 
available  pursuant  to  tills  Act  Such  owner- 
ship percentage  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Government  sliall  be  such  percent- 
age as  the  National  Sdence  Fotmdatlon 
stiall  determine. 

(c)  On  and  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any  Federal 
department,  agency,  office,  or  other  Instru- 
mentality shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  re- 
quire, from  each  redplent  of  a  grant  or 
otlier  financial  assistance  received  by  such 
redplent  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  under  any  Federal  law,  as- 
surances satisfactory  to  such  head  that  the 
redplent  shall  transfer  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  percentage  of  the  ownerstilp  of 
any  patent  directly  resulting  from  research 
and  development  carried  out  by  such  redpl- 
ent by  means  of  such  grant  or  financial  as- 
sistance. 

<d)  rroceeds  from  the  sale  or  other  dispo- 
sition of  any  patent  or  Interest  acquired  by 
the  Federal  Government  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Trust 
Fund. 

TsnsT  ruNU 

Ssc.  5.  (a)  There  is  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  "Long-Term  Basic  Scien- 
tific Research  and  Student  Assistance  Trust 
Fund"  (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Trust  Fund"),  consisting  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  deposited  in,  transferred 
to,  or  credited  to  the  Tnist  Fund  as  provid- 
ed In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  4,  and  section  6  of  this 
Act,  or  otherwise  appropriated  to  the  Trust 
Fund. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
transfer  to  the  Trust  Fund  out  of  the  gener- 
al fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
amounts  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  be  equivalent  to  the  amounts 
received  into  such  general  fund  which  are 
attributable  to  the  transfer  and  sale  of  Fed- 
erally owned  or  originated  technology. 

(c)  The  amounts  wtiich  are  required  to  be 
transferred  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be 
transferred  at  least  quarterly  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Trust  Fund  on  the  basis  of  es- 
timates made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  amounts  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b)  that  are  received  into  the  Treasury. 
Proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  In  the 
amounts  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
extent  prior  estimates  were  in  excess  of  or 
less  than  the  amounts  required  to  l>e  trans- 
ferred. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  hold  the  Trust  Fund,  and  to 


report  to  the  Congress  each  year  on  the  fi- 
nancial condition  and  the  results  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  Trust  Fund  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  and  on  Its  expected  condi- 
tion and  operations  during  the  fiscal  year 
and  the  next  5  fiscal  years  thereafter.  Such 
report  siiall  be  printed  as  a  House  dociunent 
of  the  seaslcm  of  the  Congress  to  wtilch  the 
report  is  made. 

(eXl)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  invest  such  portion  of 
the  Trust  Fund  as  Is  not  In  his  Judgment 
required  to  meet  current  withdrawals.  Such 
Investments  may  be  made  only  In  Interest- 
bMring  obligations  of  the  United  States. 
For  such  purpose,  such  obligations  may  be 
acquired— 

(A)  on  original  Issue  at  the  issue  price,  or 

(B>  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obligations 
at  the  market  price. 

(3)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  Trust 
Fund  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  market  price. 

(3)  The  interest  on,  and  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  or  redemption  of.  any  obligations 
held  In  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  credited  to 
and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

(4)  Amounts  In  the  Trust  Fund  shall  only 
be  available  for  making  expenditures,  as 
provided  by  appropriations  Acts,  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated out  of  the  Trust  Fund  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  for  each  fiscal  year, 
such  amount  as  may  be  necessary. 

CHARITABLE  COIfTRIBtrnOJIS 

8k.  6.  The  National  Science  Foundation 
Is  authorized  to  solicit  and  accept  charitable 
contributions  to  enable  It  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  All  such  contributions 
stiall  t>e  deposited  In  the  Trust  Fund. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself, 

Mr.    Adams,    Mr.    Boin>,    Mr. 

BtncPERS,    Mr.    BTntniCK,    Mr. 

Chafes,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Dodd, 

hSx.  DtmENBERCEK,  Mr.  Glenn, 

Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  HoLuifcs,  Mr. 

Kerbt,    Mr.    LAtrrENBXRG,    Mr. 

LEvm,    Mr.    Matsitnaga,    Mr. 

McCujRE,     Mr.     Pryor.     Mr. 

Rockefeller,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 

Stevens,  Mr.  Warner,  and  Mr. 

Wilson  ): 
S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  day  of  October  1,  1987,  as 
"National  Medical  Research  Day":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RATIONAI.  MEDICAL  RESEARCH  DAT 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  a  Joint 
resolution  designating  October  1,  1987, 
as  "National  Medical  Research  Day." 
In  this,  the  100th  year  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  it  is  especially  ap- 
propriate that  we  pay  special  tribute 
to  the  people  who  dedicate  their  lives 
to  malting  health  an  appropriate  ex- 
pectation of  every  American.  The  Joint 
resolution  also  stands  as  a  testament 
to  America's  premier  place  in  promot- 
ing health  and  preventing  disease. 

We  cannot  begin  to  count  the  lives 
that  have  been  saved  as  a  result  of 
American  medical  research.  The  bene- 
fits of  this  research  not  only  reach  the 
teenager  in  this  Nation  who  is  cured  of 
Hodgkins  disease,  but  also  the  child  in 
a  Third  World  country  who  will  never 


fear  the  paralysis  of  polio.  Our 
achievements  in  medicine  and  phar- 
macology are  a  source  of  national 
pride  and  international  hope.  In  the 
midst  of  the  AIDS  epidemic,  it  is  to 
the  United  States  that  the  world  looks 
for  a  cure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  142 
Whereas  America's  medical  research  en- 
terprise has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
the  acknowledged  world  leader  in  promoting 
health  and  preventing  disease  and  disabil- 
ity: 

Whereas  medical  research  (defined  for 
purposes  of  this  Joint  Resolution  as  biomed- 
ical and  behavioral  research)  continuously 
contributes  to  the  discovery  of  new  knowl- 
edge that  will  lead  to  the  improved  health 
and  well-being  of  Americans  and  of  all  hu- 
manltlnd: 

Whereas  America's  medical  research  en- 
terprise continues  to  pioneer  breakttiroughs 
in  the  detection  and  treatment  of  diseases 
and  promote  the  widespread  application  of 
these  methods  and  technologies  to  medical 
practice; 

Whereas  medical  research  has  significant- 
ly contributed  to  bringing  America's  death 
rate  to  an  all-time  low  and  its  life  expectan- 
cy rates  to  all-time  highs: 

Whereas  America's  medical  research  en- 
terprise has  contributed  enormously  to  the 
control  and  virtual  worldwide  eradication  of 
epidemic  diseases  such  as  cholera,  smallpox, 
yellow  fever,  and  bubonic  plague,  and  the 
prevention  In  this  country  of  childhood  dis- 
eases such  as  dlptherla,  polio,  tetanus,  and 
pertussis; 

Whereas  medical  research  has  successful- 
ly produced  effective  vaccines  now  widely 
used  to  combat  measles,  mumps,  rubella, 
meningitis,  pneumonia,  influenza,  rabies, 
upper  respiratory  diseases,  and  hepatitis  B: 
Whereas  America's  financial  investment 
in  medical  research  has  consistently  been 
rewarded  with  positive  returns  as  measured 
by  reduced  morbidity,  and  improved  individ- 
ual productivity  and  health  status; 

Whereas  the  products  and  by-products  of 
medical  research  contribute  significantly  to 
the  health  of  America's  overall  economy 
and  Its  ability  to  compete  successfully  in 
Internationa]  commerce  and  trade; 

Whereas  medical  research  in  this  country 
has  fostered  a  productive  and  ongoing  posi- 
tive public  and  private  sector  partnership 
among  government,  academia,  industry,  and 
voluntary  organizations  in  the  pursuit  of  re- 
search excellence  and  discovery; 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  tias  consistently  demonstrated  a  Fed- 
eral financial  commitment  to  maintaining 
America's  preeminence  in  medical  research 
tlirough  support  of  such  agendes  as  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Bealtti,  the  Alcohol, 
Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion, the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration: 

Whereas  the  Congress  and  President  of 
the  United  States  have  formally  recognized 
100  years  of  Federal  support  for  medical  re- 
search tlirough  resolution  and  proclamation 
commemorating  the  current  Federal  fiscal 
year  as  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
Centennial  year; 


Wtiereas  America's  medical  research  en- 
terprise has  produced  85  Internationally  re- 
spected Nobel  laureates  In  physiology,  medi- 
cine, and  chemistry  and  must  continue  to 
foster  the  interest  and  training  of  young  sd- 
entista,  medical  practitioners,  and  other 
health  professionals  in  research  careers,  as 
well  as  ensure  the  adequacy  of  the  settings 
wiUiin  which  they  will  worit: 

Whereas  America's  medical  researchers 
are  working  at  the  forefront  of  biomedical 
teclmologies  which  create  exdting  new  med- 
ical research  opportunities  that  hold  the 
best  hope  for  unraveling  the  mysteries  of 
cancer,  AIDS,  Alzheimer's  disease,  artlirltis. 
heart  and  lung  diseases,  mental  iUneas.  and 
the  many  other  diseases  and  disorders 
which  claim  or  severely  impair  the  lives  of 
millions  of  Americans;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  acknowledges  with  pride  the  many 
aocomplisliments  of  America's  medical  re- 
search enterprise  and  confidently  looks  to  it 
for  continued  progress  In  relieving  human 
suffering  and  conquering  the  diseases  and 
disorders  that  afflict  the  people  of  tliis 
country:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

ReKdved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Jteth 
retentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreu  assembled.  That  the  day  of  Oc- 
tober 1.  1987.  Is  designated  as  "National 
Medical  Research  Day",  and  the  Preddent 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  up<Hi  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Adams,  Mx.  Bidkn,  Mr. 
Bradley.  Mr.  Busoick.  Mr. 
Chafes.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, Mr.  Danforth.  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  DeCohcini,  Mr. 
Dxxon.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  DuRENBERGER,  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Graham.  Mr. 
Grasslet,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr. 
Hbcht.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Inoutb, 
Kir.  Karnes,  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Mat- 
SUNAGA.  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Mc- 
CoNNELL,  Mr.  Mbtzenbattm.  Ms, 
MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 

MOYNXHAN,      Mr.      MVRKOWSKI. 

Mr.  NicKLES,  Mr.  Packwood. 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Rnn,  Mr.  Rkgle, 
Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Stafford, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Weicker.  and  Mr. 

S.J.  Res.  143.  A  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  April  1988,  as  "Fair  Housing 
Month;"  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

FAIK  HOUBIHC  MOirrH 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President, 
today,  along  with  50  of  our  colleagues, 
I  am  introducing  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  April  1988  as  "Fair  Housing 
Month."  April  1988  will  mark  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  Congress'  historic 
passage  of  UUe  vm  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968,  which  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Fair  Housing  Act. 

The  Fair  Housing  Act  was  passed  at 
a  time  of  great  turmoU  in  our  Nation. 
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We  had  Just  ezperlenoed  the  shock  of 
the  ■— Inslinn  of  Martin  Luther 
Klnt  >nd  the  ensulnt  violent  ezpree- 
■kuM  of  frustration  and  outrace  In  our 
dtles.  Congrew  responded  to  this  tur- 
moO  by  passing  landmark  legislation, 
which  announced  a  national  policy  of 
nondlaerlinlnatton  In  housing.  That 
policy  lives  on  today. 

Since  passage  of  the  Fair  Housing 
Act  In  196g.  there  has  been  an  ongoing 
debate  about  whether  the  act's  provi- 
sions need  strengthening  and.  if  ao, 
how  best  to  strengthen  them.  People 
of  good  will  have  reached  different 
oonduslons  about  how  we  should 
strengthen  the  Fair  Housing  Act.  but 
no  one  questions  the  basic  premise 
that  this  Nation  Is.  and  must  remain. 
eommltted  to  fair  housing  for  all  of  Its 
dtlaens. 

The  resolution  we  are  introducing 
today.  In  commemorating  the  historic 
passage  of  the  Fair  Housing  Act.  reaf- 
firms our  commitment  to  a  national 
policy  of  fair  housing  for  all  Ameri- 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  In  the  Rbookd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Racoas.  as  follows: 
8.J.  Rn.l4S 

Wbereaa  the  year  IMS  insrks  the  twenti- 
eth annlvenary  of  the  (MHSce  of  title  VIII 
Of  the  avU  RlchU  Act  of  1968.  commonly 
referred  to  »■  the  "7eder»l  Fair  Housing 
Act",  rtficlsring  a  national  policy  to  provide 
fair  housliig  throughout  the  United  States: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Fair  Housing  Act 
|Mt>hlbtt8  disci  liiilnatlon  In  housing  on  the 
Jyasls  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national 
origin: 

Whereas  fairness  Is  the  foundation  of  our 
way  of  Ufe  and  reflects  the  best  of  our  tradi- 
tional American  values: 

Whereas  Invidious  discriminatory  housing 
practices  undermine  the  strength  and  vitali- 
ty of  America  and  the  American  people:  and 

Whereas  In  this  twentieth  year  since  the 
of  the  Fair  Housing  Act,  all  Amerl- 
must  work  to  continue  to  Improve  the 
Fair  Housing  Act  by  strengthening  enforce- 
ment provisions,  by  extending  the  protec- 
tions of  the  Act  to  all  our  citizens,  by  assur- 
ing there  are  no  victims  of  discriminatory 
bousing  practices,  and  by  making  the  Ideal 
of  fair  housing  a  reality:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

itesof  Md  by  Ou  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
retentattve*  of  the  United  Stale*  of  America 
in  Congreu  tuaembled,  Tliat  the  President 
Is  authorised  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  April  as  "Fair  Housing 
Month"  and  to  Invite  the  Oovemors  of  the 
several  States,  the  chief  officials  of  local 
governments,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  month  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities.* 


By  Mr.  WIKTH: 
S.J.  Res.  145.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  June  21. 
1987.  as  "National  Outward  Bound 
Week;"  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


■ATIOMAL  OUTWABB  BOUWD 

•  Mr.  WIKTU.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  week  beginning 
June  ai.  1967.  as  "National  CXitward 
Bound  Week."  I  lu^e  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  recognizing  the  contribu- 
tions of  this  program  to  the  American 
people,  and  to  young  people  in  particu- 
lar, as  we  celebrate  the  35th  anniversa- 
ry of  Outward  Bound  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  Outward  Bound  Program  oper- 
ates schools  in  40  countries  and  had  its 
origin  in  Britain.  I  am  especially  proud 
to  Introduce  this  Joint  resolution.  Mr. 
President,  because  the  first  UJB.  Out- 
ward Bound  School  was  starteO  in  my 
home  State  of  Colorado  26  years  ago. 
At  that  time.  10  Coloradans  set  out  to 
develop  an  outdoor  recreation  pro- 
gram that  embodied  the  same  princi- 
ples that  make  our  Nation  great— re- 
sponsibility, leadership  and  compas- 
sion. These  Coloradans  believed  that 
by  participating  in  demanding  outdoor 
programs,  young  Americans  would 
learn  to  persevere  and  overcome  per- 
sonal challenges. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  first  Out- 
ward Bound  course  was  offered  to  the 
first  Americans  to  serve  as  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.  Since  then,  more 
than  150.000  Americans  have  experi- 
enced Outward  Bound,  taking  courses 
in  sailing,  river  boating,  mountaineer- 
ing, rock  climbing  and  other  programs. 

In  addition.  Outward  Bound  has  ex- 
panded to  meet  the  changing  demands 
of  our  society  today.  Outward  Bound 
offers  corporate  development  courses 
to  build  teamwork  among  the  Nation's 
future  business  leaders.  Perhaps  more 
than  any  other  aspect  of  Outward 
Bound,  its  scholarship  program  for 
less  fortunate  Americans  is  especially 
noteworthy.  Forty  percent  of  Outward 
Bound's  students  receive  financial  as- 
sistance underwritten  by  private  con- 
tributions from  some  of  this  country's 
most  outstanding  citizens.  In  partner- 
ship with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Outward  Bound  introduces  Americans 
of  all  ages,  races  and  backgrounds  to 
the  Nation's  most  spectacular  scenery. 

Next  week  6  Soviet  youth  and  6 
Hungarian  youth  will  join  10  young 
Americans  in  the  majestic  mountains 
of  Colorado  to  participate  in  an  Out- 
ward Bound  course  of  a  kind  never 
seen  before.  While  these  young  people 
are  learning  about  the  outdoors 
amidst  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  will 
also  be  sharing  their  national  cultures. 
When  they  return  to  their  homes, 
they  will  take  with  them  not  only  an 
appreciation  of  the  environment,  but 
also  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
community  of  nations. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  time  to  rec- 
ognize the  high  ideals  and  contribu- 
tions of  Outward  Bound,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  sup- 


porting   "National    Outward    Bound 
Week."« 


By  Mr.  WIRTU  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Oakh): 
S.J.  Res.  146.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating January  8,  1988,  as    "National 
Skiing  Day."  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

aSTIOHAL  SKiniO  DAT 

•  Mr.  WIRTU.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Oabh  and  I  are  introducing  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  Friday, 
January  8,  1988,  as  'National  Skiing 
Day."  I  am  especially  pleased  to  have 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
as  the  cosponsor  of  this  resolution, 
since  he  is  an  avid  skier  himself  and 
can  attest  to  the  Joys  of  skiing. 

My  home  State  of  Colorado  Is  well 
Itnown  for  its  spectacular  mountain 
vistas  and  world  class  ski  areas.  But 
many  people  may  not  know  that  there 
are  approximately  600  ski  areas  in  39 
States  across  the  country.  More  than 
15  million  Americans,  from  literally 
every  State,  are  downhill  slders.  An- 
other 6  million  or  more  enjoy  cross- 
coimtry,  or  Nordic,  skiing.  Just  last 
year,  the  country's  downhill  ski  areas 
recorded  more  than  53  million  skier 
visits. 

These  statistics  show  that  skiing  is 
one  of  the  Nation's  fastest  growing 
participation  sports.  What  those  sta- 
tistics don't  reveal  is  that  skiing  is  a 
sport  that  fosters  an  appreciation  of 
the  outdoors  and  enriches  the  human 
spirit.  There  is  nothing  more  exhila- 
rating on  a  suiuiy  winter  morning 
than  to  stand  at  the  top  of  a  mountain 
for  the  first  nm  of  the  day  on  fresh 
powder  snow. 

In  addition,  skiing  is  an  increasingly 
important  part  of  the  recreation  and 
tourism  industry  in  this  country.  My 
State  is  no  exception  to  that  trend. 
Indeed,  skiing  is  the  single  largest  in- 
dustry on  Colorado's  western  slope.  In 
that  mountainous  part  of  Colorado, 
skiing  accounts  for  a  third  of  all  retail 
sales,  a  quarter  of  all  employment,  and 
almost  half  of  the  housing  construc- 
tion. Statewide,  this  Industry  creates 
44,000  full-time  jobs,  contributes  $1.2 
billion  to  Colorado's  economy,  and 
produces  $132  million  in  State  and 
local  taxes. 

Skiing  is  a  great  sport,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  an  important  part  of  my 
State's  economy  and  the  economies  of 
many  other  SUtes.  The  Joint  resolu- 
tion that  Senator  Garw  and  I  are  in- 
troducing today  reaffirms  the  value  of 
this  sport.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  reso- 
lution will  encourage  more  Americans 
to  take  part  in  this  sport  and  to  enjoy 
the  great  outdoors.  "National  Skiing 
Day"  will  be  a  fitting  recognition  of 
the  recreational  and  economic  benefits 
of  skiing,  and  I  urge  our  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  it.« 


8.J.  Res.  147.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  on  the 
third  Sunday  of  September  in  1987 
and  1988  as  "National  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

KATIOMAL  AOULT  OAT  CAaX  CBHTSI  WXXK 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  beginning  on  the 
third  Sunday  of  September  in  1987 
and  1988  as  "National  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  Week." 

There  are  more  than  1,000  adult  day 
care  centers  operating  in  the  Nation 
today.  They  play  an  important  role  in 
helping  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  many  adults  who  need  an  alterna- 
tive to  costly  fuU-tlme  medical  and  In- 
stitutional care.  Professional  nurses, 
dietitians,  and  therapists  offer  medical 
testing  and  referrals,  nutrition  educa- 
tion, and  physical  therapy  to  the  el- 
derly, which  reduce  the  need  for  long- 
term  hospitalizations  or  nursing  care. 
Adult  day-care  centers  aUow  senior 
citizens  to  remain  in  their  homes  with 
their  families,  while  at  the  same  time 
giving  them  an  opporttmity  to  meet 
with  peers  and  be  socially  active. 

Mr.  President,  adult  day  care  centers 
save  the  Federal  Grovemment  money 
by  reducing  the  need  for  both  hospi- 
talizations and  full-time  nursing  care. 
But  more  importantly,  they  allow  the 
elderly  to  maintain  the  Independence 
and  self-esteem  which  are  often  lack- 
ing in  institutional  settings.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  will  draw  attention  to  the 
services  and  the  potential  of  adult  day- 
care centers. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senators  Bond, 

BXTROICK,    CHII.E8,    DODD,    GLENII,    HOL- 

LUfos.  iHOtnra.  Johrston,  Kerry.  Lau- 

TEKBCRG,    MnZKlfBAUM,    NUlfH,    PRTOR, 

SAwroRS,  Stkwwis,  and  Wilson,  have 
Joined  me  in  cosponsoring  National 
Adult  Day  Care  Center  Week. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Rss.  147 


By  Mr.  LEVIN: 


Whereas  more  than  1300  adult  day  care 
centers  are  In  operation  nationwide,  provid- 
ing safe  and  positive  environments  to  func- 
tionally disabled  adults  and  senior  citizens 
who  are  In  need  of  daytime  assistance  or  su- 
pervision; 

Whereas  adult  day  care  centers  have  com- 
prehensive programs  providing  a  variety  of 
services  related  to  health.  Including  medical 
therapy,  medication  monltorlitg,  counseling, 
and  health  education: 

Whereas  adult  day  care  centers  are  oper- 
ated by  professional  staffs  which  Identify 
individual  health  needs  and  give  appropri- 
ate advice: 

Whereas  adult  day  care  centers  assist 
functionally  disabled  adults  and  senior  cltl- 
sens  in  mfi *"♦■'"*">  a  tn»Tiiniiin  level  of  in- 
dependence: 

Whereas  adult  day  care  centers  provide 
opportunities  for  social  Interaction  to  indi- 


viduals who  otherwise  may  be  socially  iso- 
lated: and 

Whereas  adtilt  day  care  centers  offer 
relief  to  families  who  otherwise  must  pro- 
vide constant  care  to  functionally  disabled 
adults  and  senior  dtlsens,  including  victims 
of  Alzheimer's  disease  and  other  forms  of 
dementia:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hove  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreu  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning on  the  tlilrd  Sunday  of  September 
In  1987  and  1988  is  designated  as  "National 
Adult  Day  Care  Center  Week".  The  Presi- 
dent is  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
calling  on  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
observe  such  week  with  impropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities.* 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
SJ.  Res.  148.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  of  September  20, 
1987.  through  September  26,  1987,  as 
"Emergency  Medical  Services  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

nfXRGKMCT  MXBICAI.  SKSVICKS  WXSK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  September  20 
through  26.  1987,  as  "Emergency  Med- 
ical Services  Week." 

The  field  of  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices has  experienced  significant 
change  during  its  brief  history  as  a 
recognized  medical  specialty.  Derived 
from  the  battlefield  medical  proce- 
dures used  in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  a 
system  of  emergency  medical  services 
tEai£S)  was  formally  established  in  the 
United  States  under  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966. 

During  the  early  years  of  EMS.  50 
percent  of  the  Nation's  ambulance 
services  were  provided  by  12,000  morti- 
cians, mainly  because  their  vehicles 
were  among  the  only  ones  that  could 
accommodate  stretchers.  Today,  how- 
ever, there  are  roughly  50.000  ambu- 
lances operating  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  network  of  ambu- 
lances, combined  with  the  highly  ad- 
vanced communications  systems  that 
have  emerged  since  the  1960's,  enables 
today's  EMS  personnel  to  handle 
emergencies  far  more  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently. 

Prom  1965  to  1983,  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals per  100,000  who  have  died 
from  auto  accidents  decreased  from 
25.4  to  19.1;  from  accidental  falls.  10.3 
to  5;  from  fires  and  bums.  3.8  to  2; 
from  ingestion  of  foods  or  objects.  0.8 
to  0.6;  and  from  drowning  1.2  to  0.8. 
These  reductions  are,  in  large  part, 
due  to  vastly  Improved  emergency 
medical  services. 

Of  course,  no  one  really  plans  on 
having  a  medical  emergency;  many  of 
us  have  the  attitude  that  "it  can't 
happen  to  me."  Nevertheless,  statistics 
show  that  you  or  someone  you  know 
likely  will  need  emergency  medical 
treatment  sometime  during  the  next 
year.  When  an  emergency  does  arise, 
providers  of  emergency  health  care 
ensure  that  we  receive  the  best  possi- 
ble treatment. 


Providers  of  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices include  educators  of  emergency 
medical  procedures,  administrators, 
physicians,  nurses,  emergency  medical 
technicians,  paramedics,  and  lay 
people  who  have  learned  CPR  and 
other  quick  sUbilization  procedures. 
In  many  States,  volunteer  units,  often 
working  out  of  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ments, play  a  significant  role  in  pro- 
viding EMS.  In  some  States,  nearly  80 
percent  of  emergency  medical  services 
are  provided  by  volimteers. 

Properly  trained  and  equipped  EMS 
personnel  are  especially  Important  to 
our  elderly.  There  is  a  higher  death 
rate  among  our  elderly  as  a  result  of 
injury  than  any  other  age  group,  and 
they  are  less  likely  to  recover  com- 
pletely, or  even  survive,  once  injured. 
Today,  elderly  Americans— as  well  as 
every  other  American  in  need  of  emer- 
gency medical  care — can  be  confident 
that  they  will  receive  high  quality  care 
because  of  the  advances  that  have  oc- 
curred In  the  field  of  emergency  medi- 
cine. This  is  evidenced  by  the  ability 
of  emergency  departments  to  handle 
the  ever-increasing  Influx  of  patients. 

The  incidence  of  patient  visits  to 
emergency  departments  across  the 
country  has  increased  dramatically.  In 
1960,  there  were  42  million  patient 
visits.  By  1977,  this  figure  had  grown 
to  76  million.  This  year,  it  is  projected 
that  over  85  million  patient  visits  will 
be  recorded  in  emergency  departments 
throughout  the  United  States. 

It  is  important  that  we  recognize  the 
countless  dedicated  men  and  women 
who  provide  us  with  quick,  effective 
emergency  medical  care.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  elevate  the  public's 
awareness  of  what  steps  to  take  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency.  That  is  why  I 
am  introducing  this  joint  resoluUon  to 
designate  the  week  begiiming  Septem- 
ber 20,  1987.  as  "Emergency  Medical 
Services  Week."  Congressman  Mantoh 
has  introduced  In  the  House  an  identi- 
cal resolution,  which  already  has  173 
cosponsors. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
Importance  of  this  resolution,  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
all  Americans.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
lend  their  full  support  to  this  resolu- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
fuU  text  of  this  legislation  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S  J.  Res.  148 
Whereas  the  members  of  emergency  medi- 
cal  services   teams   devote   their   lives   to 
saving  the  lives  of  others; 

Whereas  emergency  medical  services 
teams  consist  of  emergency  physicians, 
nurses,  emergency  medical  technlriana. 
paramedics,  educators,  and  administrators: 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
benefit  dally  from  the  knowledge  and  skill 
of  these  trained  individuals; 
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advsnoM  In  emergoicy  medlaU 
the  number  of  Urea  nved 


I  Um  prefwtnnil  onanliKUoaa  of 
provMan  of  emeriency  modtoU  Mnrlooe  pro- 
iDOta  rawrch  to  taBprore  emenency  medi- 
flalean: 

WbMVM  the  BMmben  of  aaufgency  medl- 
oalatnieH  tauBBVotk  totetber  to  tmprore 
their  ekllle  m  new  methodi  of 
tnataant  are  redeveloped: 
I  the  BMBben  of  emeriency  medi- 
cal 

ardtaatloB  of  tratntnc  and  teaHng  of  emer- 
aency  medical  peieutinel*  and  reciprocal  rec- 
of  tiadnlnc  and  credentlala  by  the 


the  dealgnatlon  of  "Bneneoey 
Medloal  Senrloea  Week"  wOl  aerre  to  edu- 
cate the  people  of  the  United  Statea  about 
aoddent  prereotkm  and  what  to  do  when 
copfropted  with  a  medical  emergency:  and 

WheicM  it  la  appropriate  to  reoocnlae  the 
value  and  the  acocnpllihmenta  of  emerten- 
cy  medical  eervicea  teama  by  dealcnatlnc 
"Anenency  Medical  Semcea  Week":  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Itaaeivti  dy  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Hep- 
nientatlvet  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
ta  Comarm  amwift>e<  That  the  week  of 
September  M.  IM7,  throuch  September  M, 
IMT.  la  'iTTltTTi^r*  aa  "Bnenency  Medical 
Senrleea  Week",  and  the  Prealdent  la  au- 
thortaed  and  requeated  to  iaaue  a  proclama- 
tion eaUlnc  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
Statea  to  obaerve  aueh  week  with  appropri- 
ate oeremonlea  and  aetlrltlea.* 


ADDITIONAL  C08P0N80RS 
a.  S14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pubslkr.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kanaaa 
[Mr.  DoLB]  was  added  as  a  cosponaor 
of  8.  314,  a  bill  to  require  certain  tele- 
phones to  be  hearing  aid  compatible. 
a.  ••4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pktor.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  ABMsraoifo],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  [Mr.  Bxmoamah],  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  804.  a  bill  to 
promote  and  protect  taxpayer  rights, 
and  for  other  purjioses. 
a.  Tiv 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prtok.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  BimuMAii]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tublk]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  719.  a  biU  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  provide  that  certain  mlnlnrninn 
tax  and  accounting  rules,  added  by  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986,  applicable  to 
Installment  obligations  shall  not  apply 
to  obligations  arising  from  sales  of 
property  by  nondealers. 
a.  TB> 

At  the  request  of  Vx.  Bnrrssif,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  752,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  National  Space  Grant  College  and 
Fellowship  Program. 
a.  7t« 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassxraum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 


fornia [Mr.  CRAirrroif]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  BoRm]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  784.  a  bill  to 
provide  that  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  highway  trust  fund  and 
the  airport  and  airway  trust  fund  shall 
not  be  Included  in  the  totals  of  the 
budget  of  the  \3A.  Oovemment  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  or  the  con- 
gressional budget. 

a.  aao 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Borbh,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stsvbus]  and  the  Senator  from 
Arisona  [Mr.  DcCoHCun]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  8.  860,  a  bill  to  desig- 
nate "The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever" 
as  the  national  march  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

a.  ••• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitumbaxtic. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Cohrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  885,  a  bill  to  make 
available  to  consumers  certain  infor- 
mation on  the  performance  records  of 
air  carriers  operating  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

a.  toT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollihos,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Shxlbt]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
aor of  S.  907,  a  blU  to  further  United 
States  technological  leadership  by  pro- 
viding for  support  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  of  cooperative  centers 
for  the  transfer  of  research  in  manu- 
facturing, and  for  other  purposes. 

B.  VVS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DsConcihi, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kkrrt]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  998,  a  bill  entitled  the 
Micro  Enterprise  Loans  for  the  IH>or 
Act. 

a.  laea 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Orasslxt,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Bir.  McConnkll]  and  the  Senator 
from  South  I^akota  [Mr.  Prxsslkr] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1203,  a 
biU  to  amend  title  22,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  make  unlawful  the  establish- 
ment or  maintenance  within  the 
United  States  of  an  office  of  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

a.  iiTc 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kasskbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Idr.  Crahston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1276.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  pro- 
vide for  Improved  reliability  of  airline 
flight  schedules,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SBiiATS  joiirr  KzsoLunoii  u 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochrah],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  KARifis],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Tmnucoiro], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
raoa],  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 


[Mr.  Quatli]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  14.  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  third 
week  of  June  of  each  year  as  "Nation- 
al Dairy  Ooat  Awareness  Week." 

an  An  jonrr  asaoLunoN  40 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kastdt,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pxixl.  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Fowlxr].  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Aoams],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nick- 
lxs],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SntoH],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Bir.  Cramstom],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johmstoh],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Imoutz], 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
DAifTORTH]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  40,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  give  special  recognition 
to  the  birth  and  achievements  of  Aldo 
Leopold. 

BKMATS  joim  asaoLunoii «« 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durxiibergxr, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Warkxr],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampstiire  [Mr.  Huicfhret],  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simoh] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  44,  a  Joint  resolution 
to  designate  November  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Diabetes  Month." 

ssratb  JonfT  acaoLunoii  i  lo 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lcaht,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hattikld]  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grasslst],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohxh],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chatke],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkin],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth], 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Biokn]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  110,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  October  16, 
1987,  as  "World  Food  Day." 

SKHATt  Jonrr  asaoLunoii  1 1  t 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  LAtrrENBERG, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradleti.  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  BoscHwnz],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Borxn], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bumpers],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chateb],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  I>urzm- 
BERGER],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ExoN],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grasslet],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  OoRXl.  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hxniz],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
KjDnixDT],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LnoAR],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Mktzxnbaitm],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles],  the  Senator 


from  Georgia  [Mr.  Numi].  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Qvatlx],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stcvchs]. 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warhkr].  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCaihI.  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  McClttrx],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [til.  Stmms],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Baucus],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McConnell],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms. 
liCiKTTLSKi]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  117,  a  Joint 
resolution  designating  July  2.  1987.  as 
"National  Uteracy  Day." 

sen  An  Jonrr  RBaoLunoM  lai 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
121,  a  Joint  resolution  designating 
Aug\ist  11,  1987,  as  "National  Neigh- 
borhood Crime  Watch  Day." 

SEMATB  Jonrr  assoLunoii  las 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Bir.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shelby],  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  125,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  period 
commencing  on  May  9,  1988,  and 
ending  on  May  15,  1988,  as  "National 
Stuttering  Awareness  Week." 

SBHAn  JOIirr  RXSOLUTIOlf  is« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGAR]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  136  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
December  13,  1987,  through  Decemt>er 
19,  1987,  as  "National  Dnmk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week." 

senate  COHCURRKirT  RESOLUTION  3 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Karnes]  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Congressional 
Resolution  31,  a  concurrent  resolution 
commending  the  Czechoslovak  human 
rights  organization  Charter  77,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  10th  anniversary  of  its 
establishment,  for  its  courageous  con- 
tributions to  the  achievement  of  the 
aims  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

SEN  An  COHCrrRRKKT  RCSOLUTIOM  43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
gins [Mr.  Byrs]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Congressional  Reso- 
lution 43,  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
encourage  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  local  educational  agencies 
to  provide  quality  daily  physical  edu- 
cation programs  for  all  children  from 
kindergarten  through  grade  12. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


"(d)   Planned  Market  Eoonomt  Coun- 


SUPPLElifENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. FISCAL  YEAR  1987 


GRAHAM  AMENDMENT  NO.  249 

l£x.  GRAHAM  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (H.R.  1827)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1987, 
and  for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

It  is  the  senae  of  the  Senate  that  such  ex- 
penditures In  HJl.  1827,  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  as  finally  passed,  as 
exceed  the  requirements  of  the  Budget  Act 
shall,  during  this  calendar  year  be  offset  by 
readsalons  of  expenditures,  or  programs  or 
reductions  thereof  or  by  other  legislative 
action  sufficient  to  provide  such  funds. 


MELCHER  AMENDMENT  NO.  250 

Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pressler)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  1827,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  64,  between  lines  21  and  22, 
insert  the  following: 

For  an  additional  amount  for  Home  Deliv- 
ered Nutrition  Services  under  subpart  2  of 
part  C  of  title  m  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965,  not  to  exceed  $1,400,000,  to  be 
obllKAted  by  September  30.  1987  which  shall 
be  derived  from  unobligated  funds  appropri- 
ated for  section  311  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  196S  for  fiscal  year  198S  or  fiscal  year 
1986,  or  both. 


JOHNSTON  (AND  STEVENS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  251 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stevens)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  1827,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  biU  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sk.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  payments  received  hereafter  as 
compensation  for  damages  to  the  UJ3.S. 
Stark  and  other  United  SUtes  governmental 
expenses  arising  from  the  attaciL  on  the 
DJ3JS.  Stark  shaU  be  credited  to  appUcable 
Department  of  Defense  appropriations  or 
funds  available  for  obligation  on  the  date  of 
receipt  of  such  payments." 


TRADE  LEGISLATION 


HECHT  AMENDMENT  NO.  252 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  HECHT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  490)  to  authorize  negoti- 
atlonfi  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements, 
to  strengthen  United  States  trade 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
lows: 

SECTION  1.  import  PRICE  EVALUATION  AND  FOR- 
EIGN MAREET  VALUE  ADJUSTMENT 
FOR  PLANNED  HAREXr  ECONOMY 
COUNTRIES. 

(a)  In  Oendal.— SecUon  773  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1677b)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
aubaecUcm: 


"(1)  la  Oerbral.— If— 

"(A)  the  merchandise  under  InveBtlgatlon 
is  exported  from  a  planned  market  economy 
country,  and 

"(B)  such  coimtry  so  requesta. 
the  administering  authority  shall  determine 
the  foreign  market  value  of  the  merchan- 
dise on  the  baala  of  the  actual  costs  of  man- 
ufactorlng  the  merrhandtoe  In  auch  country 
during  the  moat  recent  period  for  whldi  auf - 
fldent  Information  U  available,  and  where 
the  administering  authority  finds  that  the 
price  or  coat  of  any  component  of  the  mer- 
^t^ywHa*  has  DOt  been  or  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  market  factors  In  such  country, 
the  administering  authority  ahall  aubatltute 
a  representative  world  price  for  such  compo- 
nent." 

"(2)  Alternativb  Poreioh  Market  Valu- 
ation Method.— If  the  administering  au- 
thority is  unable  to  determine  under  para- 
graph (1)  the  actual  fordgn  market  value  of 
the  merchandise  under  Investigation  or  If 
the  foreign  country  at  any  time  ao  requesta. 
the  administering  authority  ahall  determine 
the  foreign  market  value  of  the  merchan- 
dise in  a  manner  consistent  with  that  of 
nonmarket  economy  countries  as  required 
by  subaecUon  (c)  of  section  773  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  19  U.S.C.  i  1677b." 

"(3)  Countervailing  Duty  Provisions 
Not  to  Apply.— The  countervailing  duty 
law,  section  303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  19  U.S.C.  1 1303  (1982),  shaO 
apply  to  any  cotmtry  determined  to  be  a 
planned  market  economy  country  by  the  ad- 
ministering authority  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  that  of  nonmariiet  economy  coim- 
tries." 

SEC  X.  DEflNrnON. 

(a)  DaruimoNa.— Section  771  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  UAC.  1677)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"Planned  Market  Economy  Country.— 

"(i)  Ik  general.— The  term  'planned 
market  economy  country'  means  any  for- 
eign country  whose  government  has  l>een 
determined  by  the  administering  authority 
to  have  announced  and  to  be  implementing 
economic  reforms  of  a  kind  that,  when  fully 
implemented,  will  have  brought  the  foreign 
country  to  a  stage  where  its  coat  and  pricing 
structures  are  primarily  Influenced  by 
market  principles  so  that  sales  of  merchan- 
dise in  such  country  will  reflect  the  fair 
value  of  the  merchandise." 

"(li)  Otrir  factors  to  as  coNanwaaD.- In 
making  the  determinations  under  clause  (1), 
the  administering  authority  shall  take  into 
account  the  extent  to  which  the  foreign 
coimtry— 

"(I)  Is  opening  its  domestic  markets  to 
goods  produced,  services  provided,  and  Joint 
ventures  and  other  investments  by  firms 
and  individuals  of  the  United  States, 

"(11)  is  providing  copyright  and  patent 
protection  to  inteUectual  property  of  firms 
and  Individuals  of  the  United  States,  and 

"(m)  has  committed  to  and  is  moving 
toward  fulfilling  the  principles  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade." 

YAi.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  our 
trade  with  China  is  in  Jeopardy  be- 
cause of  a  paradox.  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  trade  bill  to  im- 
prove upon  the  work  of  the  Finance 
Committee  which  did  not  have  time  to 
deal  in  detail  with  an  issue  that  is  vital 
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to  our  overall  «trmtefte  reUUcnthlp 
with  China. 

B^Hlnntng  with  President  Nixon's 
htatorle  Inltatlve  in  1972.  our  relation- 
■hip  with  China  has  changed  the 
worid  balance  of  power.  In  the  15 
yean  itnoe  the  Nlzon  vldt  to  Beijing. 
Prealdent  Ford.  Carter,  and  Reagan 
have  further  developed  a  broad  range 
of  ties  between  China  and  the  United 
Stataa.  This  fact  has  been  harshly 
crltldMd  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Hun- 
dreds of  Soviet  press  articles  have  ac- 
cused us  of  "playing  the  China  card" 
agaliMt  the  Soviet  Union.  Of  course, 
this  Is  a  false  accusation  Four  Ameri- 
can PresklenU  have  supported  a 
strong,  stable  and  prosperous  China. 
There  is  broad  public  support  for 
China's  ind^Mudence  from  any  threat 
that  may  come  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  vital  part  of  China's  independmce 
has  been  the  dedsloo  to  depart  from 
the  Soviet  model  of  rigid,  centralised 
ecooomlc  decisionmaking.  Chinese  eco- 
nomic reforms  have  surprised  the 
worid— as  Olustrated  by  three  appear- 
ances of  Deng  Xlao-plng  on  the  cover 
of  time  magasine  in  the  past  S  years. 

But  the  West  has  dcme  very  little  to 
encourage  these  Chinese  reforms. 
Today.  China  is  Implementing  market 
ref  mms.  opening  its  economy  to  Amer- 
ican iHxiducts  and  joint  ventures,  with 
American  firms,  accepting  the  princi- 
ples of  OATT,  and  implementing  rules 
to  protect  intelleetiud  property. 

Tet.  we  continue  to  treat  Chinese 
Imports  to  the  United  States  in  the 
same  way  as  in^Torts  from  the  Soviet 
Unkm  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations. 
President  Carter  shifted  China's 
status  with  regard  to  export  controls 
so  that  China  may  Import  more  so- 
phisticated American  technology  than 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  gone  further  and  ap- 
proved the  sale  of  American  military 
technology  to  China  that  would  never 
be  approved  for  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Tet  these  policy 
changes  in  export  controls  have  not 
been  matched  in  the  area  of  import 
policy. 

The  amendment  I  wlU  offer  to  the 
trade  bill  brings  our  import  toward 
China  up  to  speed  with  our  export 
control  policy. 

My  amendment  builds  on  the  work 
of  my  friend  Senator  Johh  Hunz  who 
had  sought  for  several  years  to  provide 
fair  treatment  to  the  products  of  so- 
called  "nonmarket  economies"  by  pro- 
Tiding  a  benchmark  price  by  which  to 
Judge  whether  or  not  such  nations  are 
dumping  their  products  in  the  United 
States.  The  Finance  Committee  has 
adopted  the  approach  of  Senator 
Ebmx  which  is  a  major  step  forward. 

The  ourrent  language,  however,  con- 
tinues to  discriminate  against  China. 
Specifically,  it  provides  no  incentive  to 
China  to  continue  Its  economic  re- 
forms. Rather,  the  Finance  Committee 
language  lumps  China  together  with 


the  world's  other  Communist  nations. 
It  reverses  the  policy  initiatives  of 
Presidents  Nixon.  Ford.  Carter  and 
Reagan  that  have  sought  to  encourage 
an  Independent  and  prosperous  China 
that  is  not  aligned  with  Moscow  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  nations. 

A  rather  simple  change  in  our  trade 
law  will  provide  fair  treatment  for 
China— or  any  nation  that  moves  as 
far  as  China  has  done  away  from  the 
Soviet  model  of  rigid,  dogmatic  eco- 
nomic controls.  This  simple  change  is 
to  give  China  the  opportunity  to 
present  evidence  to  the  Commerce  De- 
partment that  Chinese  products  sold 
in  America  are  priced  according  to  real 
costs  in  China.  Today.  China  can  not 
present  its  case.  Any  protectionist  who 
wishes  to  block  Chinese  imports  need 
only  file  an  antidimiplng  law  stilt  and 
show  that  Chinese  goods  are  priced 
cheaply.  Ridiculous  as  it  may  sound, 
these  law  suits  are  proceeding  at  a 
pace  that  will  ultimately  choke  off  all 
Chinese  exporU  to  the  United  SUtes! 
The  only  exception  will  be  textiles  be- 
cause textile  imports  are  handled  in 
bilateral  agreements. 

Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  Chi- 
nese leaders  for  a  moment.  What  is 
the  apparent  message  the  United 
States  is  sending  to  China?  First,  the 
United  States  wants  China  to  become 
strong  and  Independent  of  the  Soviet 
empire.  Second,  the  United  States 
wants  China  to  reduce  its  textile  ex- 
ports and  buy  more  American  prod- 
ucts ss  well.  Third.  Chinese  economic 
reforms  should  continue.  But.  finally, 
a  complete  contradiction  of  the  first 
three  messages  emerges  in  United 
States  trade  law:  Chinese  products  will 
be  treated  the  same  as  Soviet  products 
and  all  Chinese  products  except  tex- 
tiles will  be  blocked  by  antidumping 
law  suits. 

Can  you  imagine  the  confusion  In 
Beijing? 

I  think  that  confusion  explains  Chi- 
nese Ambassador  Han  Xu's  recent 
letter  to  Congress  and  his  recent  com- 
ment to  the  press  when  he  said.  "If  we 
can't  sell,  how  can  we  buy?" 

Mr.  President.  I  will  have  more  to 
say  about  my  amendment  In  a  few 
days.  I  am  exploring  with  other  Sena- 
tors the  prospects  for  forming  a  China 
trade  caucus  to  study  all  the  problems 
of  United  SUtes  trade  with  China  In- 
cluding the  competitiveness  of  Ameri- 
can corporations  In  China  with  respect 
to  our  Japanese  and  European  firms.  I 
think  the  time  has  come  for  a  com- 
plete review  of  the  legislative  frame- 
work of  our  trade  with  China.  A  China 
trade  caucus  would  have  to  cut  across 
the  jurisdictions  of  many  commit- 
tees—trade law  under  the  Finance 
Committee,  banking  matters  under 
the  Banking  Committee,  nuclear  reac- 
tor sales  under  the  Energy  Committee, 
the  aid  trade  development  program 
funds  under  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,   the  performance  of  our 


foreign  commercial  service  officers  In 
China  under  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, and  even  sensitive  military  tech- 
nology exports  under  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

A  number  of  Senators  of  both  par- 
ties seem  Interested  in  the  concept  of 
a  China  trade  caucus,  Mr.  President.  I 
wUl  have  more  to  say  on  this  as  the 
caucus  develops  a  schedule  for  hear- 
ings and  an  outline  of  Issues  to  be  ad- 
dressed. 

Today.  Mr.  President.  I  ssk  that  a 
section-by-section  azudysis  of  the 
amendment  and  various  supporting 
letters  and  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 
PaopossD  SacnoM-BT-Sicnos  Amaltsu  op 

Ploob  Amiipmirr  to  Omnaus  Tiaoi  Law 

OP  1987 

SSCnOS   1.— POHBOlf  MAUOr  VAL0S  DCnSMI- 
HATIOS     POB     PLAinnD     MASKST     BOOSOMT 

coDimuss 

This  •ecUon  would  amend  MCtion  773  of 
the  Act  by  addlns  a  new  subsection  entitled 
"Planned  Market  Economy  Countries. "  Cur- 
rent Imw  and  8.  490  as  currently  drafted  rec- 
ognise only  two  categories  of  economies 
under  the  antidumping  and  countervailing 
duty  laws,  "market"  and  "nonmarket" 
economies.  Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  section  rec- 
ognizes that  certain  nations,  while  not  yet 
sufficienUy  market  driven  to  be  caUed 
market  economies,  have  instituted  economic 
reforms  such  that  they  no  longer  accurately 
can  be  described  as  nonmarket  economies 
either.  Such  nations  that  are  Implementlnt 
market-based  economic  reforms,  are  open- 
ing their  domestic  markeU  to  VS.  goods 
and  services,  are  developing  laws  that  pro- 
vide intellectual  property  protection  and  are 
in  the  process  of  becoming  contracting  par- 
ties to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (OATT)  would  meet  the  section 
(2)  definition  of  "planned  market  economy" 
and  could  request  to  prove  to  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Administration  that  the  price 
or  cost  of  the  Import  or  componenU  of  the 
Import  being  investigated  in  any  antidump- 
ing proceeding  were  established  by  market 
factors. 

The  International  Trade  Administration 
would  be  required  to  substitute  a  "repre- 
sentative world  price"  with  respect  to  any 
component  that  was  not  based  upon  market 
factors  or  excluded  so  that  the  total  value 
of  the  import  would  fairly  account  for  all 
production  factors.  In  this  way  the  planned 
market  economy  country  would  be  treated 
under  United  States  law  as  a  market  econo- 
my to  the  extent  it  could  prove  that  the 
prices  of  iU  producU  were  market  derived, 
and  as  a  nonmarket  economy  to  the  extent 
that  It  could  not  make  that  proof  or  chose 
not  to  attempt  It.  This  section  serves  as  a 
means  to  determine  foreign  market  value  In 
a  manner  that  recocnlses  any  fair  market- 
based  competitive  advantage  of  any  planned 
r.iarket  economy  country  import  to  the 
extent,  and  only  to  the  extent,  that  such  ad- 
vantage can  be  demonstrated. 

If  a  planned  market  economy  determines 
that  It  caimot  fulfill  the  burden  of  demon- 
strating that  costs  and  prices  of  components 
of  the  Import  were  market-based,  or  the 
ITA  determines  that  China  has  not  met  the 
burden  required,  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sec- 


tion establishes  the  alternative  method  for 
planned  market  economy  countries  by 
m^ung  reference  to  the  method  established 
in  8.  490  as  reported  out  of  the  Senate  PI- 
nance  Committee. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  this  section  codifies  the 
effect  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  in  Oeorve- 
town  Steel  Corp.  v.  United  State*.  801  F.2d 
1308  (Fed.  Clr.  1986)  by  stating  that  the 
oountervaUlng  duty  law  does  not  apply  to 
planned  market  economy  countries.  This  Is 
appropriate  as  the  plaimed  market  economy 
methodology  provides  a  complete  unfair 
trade  remedy  to  U.S.  industry  that  measures 
and  aooounU  for  subsidlea  If  any  are  found. 
SBcnoM  t.— DsmrrnoMS 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  this  section  defines 
"planned  market  economy  country"  as  a 
nation  implementing  economic  reforms  that 
would  eventually  enable  the  foreign  country 
to  operate  on  market  principles.  Other  fac- 
tors to  be  considered  before  a  nation  could 
qualify  would  be  the  extent  to  which  the 
nation  (1)  afforded  market  access  to  U.S. 
goods  and  services:  (U)  provided  patent  and 
copyright  protection:  and  (ill)  was  moving 
toward  fulfilling  OATT  principles.  It  Is  con- 
templated that  only  NME  countries  would 
be  evaluated  for  purposes  of  determining 
whether  they  qualify  for  the  planned 
market  economy  definition.  It  should  be 
noted  that  there  Is  nothliw  In  the  proposed 
deflnlUon  that  operates  to  systemaUcally 
prevent  any  NME  from  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  a  plaiuied  market  economy,  and 
perhaps  Hungary  In  addition  to  China 
would  also  qualify  for  PME  treatment. 
Rhetoric  unaccompanied  by  meaningful  im- 
plementation, however,  would  not  satisfy 
the  definitional  requirements  for  a  nation 
to  be  classified  as  a  planned  market  econo- 
my country.  If  countries  such  as  the  USSR, 
Rumania,  Poland  or  (Czechoslovakia,  were  to 
actually  open  their  markets  to  U.S.  goods 
and  services  and  implement  other  economic 
reforms  of  the  type  already  In  effect  in 
China  and  Hungary,  the  United  States 
should  welcome  that  development  and  rec- 
ognize that  they  may  at  some  point  qualify 
under  this  definition. 

Thz  Embassy  op  trx  Pboplb's 

REPtnLic  op  China, 
Waahinffton,  DC.  May  4.  1987. 

Last  September,  I  wrote  you  a  letter  ex- 
pressing my  Government's  concern  with  the 
U.S.  trade  legislation  affecting  our  bilateral 
trade.  Today  there  are  more  pressing  rea- 
sons that  I  emphasize  this  concern  and 
weigh  with  you  the  opportunities  as  well  as 
Imminent  dangers. 

China  is  working  diligently  to  further 
open  Its  markets,  particularly  since  it  has 
suffered  enough  from  closedness.  It  is  not 
easy  for  a  country  like  ours  to  have  opened 
so  much  to  the  outside  world  In  less  than 
ten  years.  C^lna  continues  to  implement  in 
a  deep-going  way  the  policies  of  reforms  and 
opening  to  outside  world  while  Invigorating 
the  domestic  economy.  Since  our  two  na- 
tions established  diplomatic  relations,  two- 
way  trade  has  grown  steadily,  from  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  1979  to  $7.3  billion  last  year.  In  the 
last  eight  years,  according  to  Chinese  statis- 
tics. China  has  Imported  $31.4  billion  from 
and  exported  $14  billion  of  goods  to  the  U.8. 
During  the  same  period.  (China  has  created 
a  favorable  and  improving  Investment  cli- 
mate and  contracted  about  $2.7  billion  of 
U.S.  Investment.  However,  the  potential  for 
accelerating  such  greater  two-way  trade  and 
Investment  flow  Is  threatened  by  certain 
proposed  trade  legislation.  It  must  be  point- 


ed out  that  any  VS.  legislation  discrimina- 
tion against  China  would  harm  the  Interest 
of  both  nations  and  would  lead  to  China's 
corresponding  reaction. 

Of  all  the  dangers  such  as  I  dted  In  my 
previous  letter,  I  would  like  to  single  out  the 
antidumping  law  as  being  applied  to  China 
and  the  proposed  amendment  oonoeming 
the  "non-market  economies"  in  S.  490.  The 
amendment  would  use  the  average  price  of 
the  market  economy  with  the  largest 
volume  of  exporU  to  the  U.S.  as  the  bench- 
mark for  determining  NME  dumping.  That 
is  to  say  If  China  were  to  sell  cameras  or 
perfume  to  the  UJB.,  it  would  have  to  sell  at 
or  above  the  price  of,  for  example.  Canon  or 
Chanel.  I  believe  no  one  would  want  to  stop 
trade  between  our  two  nations.  But  this  pro- 
vision could  do  virtually  that. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  to  use 
the  lowest  average  import  price  from  a 
market  economy  as  the  benchmark.  But  this 
approach  is  also  arbitrary  and  does  not 
allow  China  to  eivjoy  any  competitive  advan- 
tage It  may  have  as  the  lowest  cost  producer 
in  certain  cases.  I  understand  that  some  pri- 
vate U.S.  InteresU  have  suggested  alterna- 
tive approaches.  One  approach  Is  to  stop 
treating  Chliui  as  a  pure  NME  and  give  it  a 
chance  to  try  to  prove  that  It  has  a  fair  cost 
advantage. 

Another  proposal  by  a  private  VJS.  Inter- 
est would  also  reduce  the  unfairness  of  the 
current  law  or  of  the  proposed  S.  490 
amendment.  It  suggests  that  in  the  event 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  insists 
on  using  the  price  of  a  surrogate  country 
whose  per  capita  GNF  is  much  higher  than 
(China's,  then  the  "fair  value"  should  be  ad- 
Justed  to  reflect  such  a  difference. 

We  believe  that  changes  in  U.S.  trade  laws 
and  policies  concerning  China  should  reflect 
price  reforms  and  other  economic  structural 
changes  taking  place  In  China  rather  than 
ignore  or  discourage  them.  The  U.S.  anti- 
dumping law,  I  was  told,  was  designed  to 
prevent  artificial  pricing.  If  this  is  true, 
then  the  artificial  benchmark  approach 
would  do  exactly  the  opposite  because  it 
would  force  China  to  price  ite  exports  artifi- 
cially in  order  to  avoid  an  antidumping  peti- 
tion. This  is  especially  detrimental  to  our  ef- 
forts to  deregulate  our  price  system  as  we 
move  closer  to  resumption  of  our  GATT 
seat. 

Since  1979.  China  has  confronted  with  IS 
antidumping  cases.  Apart  from  the  econom- 
ic losses,  this  has  a  very  chilling  psychologi- 
cal effect  on  both  potential  U.S.  imi>orters 
and  potential  Chinese  exporters  of  other 
Chinese  producte. 

Regarding  the  attempts  to  apply  counter- 
vailing duty  law  to  China  without  an  Injury 
test  or  continue  to  subject  China  to  Section 
406  discriminatory  measures.  I  believe 
China  would  not  suffer  alone.  American 
consumers  would  be  deprived  of  the  access 
to  competitively-priced,  low-cost  Chinese 
goods  and  U.S.  exporters  would  find  their 
Chinese  customers'  purchasing  power 
clipped. 

We  highly  value  long-term  relationship 
based  on  the  principle  of  mutual  benefit. 
The  recent  Steel  Voluntary  Restraint 
Agreement  we  signed  with  the  U.8.  despite 
that  we  have  only  achieved  a  very  limited 
market  share  illustrates  our  willingness  to 
cooperate  and  share  difficulties  of  our  trade 
partners.  China  does  not  seek  for  special 
access  to  UJ3.  market.  What  it  wishes  is 
nothing  more  ttian  fair,  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  and  the  chance  to  prove  Its  abili- 
ty to  compete  fairly  In  world  market. 

I  appreciate  your  keen  interest  In  improv- 
ing Chlna-U.S.  friendship  and  busineas  ties 


and  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  do  wbat^ 
ever  is  in  your  power  to  hold  \»ck.  any  legis- 
lation detrimental  to  our  bilateral  economic 
and  trade  relations. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HaaXo. 
ilmtassador. 

Ccnaams  poa  Faib 
Tbaob  WrtB  Choia, 

AprU  »,  t»87. 
WnxiAM  J.  Wnjcxm, 

Staff  Director  and  Chief  Oowiuei,  Senate 
Committee  on  Finarux.  Dlrkaen  Senate 
Office  Building.  Waihinffton,  DC 
Dbab   Mb.    Wn.Knis:    Endosed   are   five 
copies  of  our  comments  regarding  the  legis- 
lative proposals  to  amend  the  VS  Trade 
laws  concerning  the  application  of  the  anti- 
dumptng  and  countervailing  duty  lavs  to 
non-market  economy  countries. 

Five  copies  of  our  comments  have  also 
been  provided  to  Mary  McAullffe,  Minority 
Chief  Counsel  of  the  Committee. 

In  the  event  that  hearings  are  held  re- 
garding these  matters,  we  respectfully  re- 
quest the  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Edwabs  W.  Fubia. 

Managing  Director. 
Elliot  L.  Richabosom. 
Special  CounaO. 

COMmTTBS   POB   PaIB   TBAOB   WITH   CHIHA— 
SUMMABT  OP  COMMKIfTS  OH  OMHIBUS  TBAOB 

Act  OP  1987.  Apbil  10, 1987 

The  ctirrent  surrogate  nation  approach  to 
dealing  with  NME  dumping  tias  been  criti- 
cized by  foreign  exporters,  U.S.  Importers 
and  domestic  industry  alike.  But  thus  far 
the  various  proposed  import  price  bench- 
mark approaches  have  also  lacked  blparti- 
can  or  international  support.  It  is  argued 
that  the  lowest  Import  price  approach 
would  allow  less  efficient  NME's  to  export 
to  the  U.S.  market  goods  priced  as  low  as 
the  most  efficient  market  economy  produc- 
er, thereby  giving  the  NME's  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage. On  the  other  hand.  (China  argues— 
we  believe  correctly— that  the  lowest  import 
price  approach  would  prevent  its  enterprises 
from  ever  being  able  to  undersell  competi- 
tors in  the  VS.  market  even  If  they  were 
the  lowest  cost  producers  and  had  fairly 
priced  their  goods.  The  S.  490  "average 
price  from  the  largest  volume  producers" 
approach  would  produce  an  even  more 
unfair  result  for  a  nation  such  as  China. 

The  ability  of  American  corporations  to 
sell  products  and  services  In  China  is  direct- 
ly related  to:  (i)  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  given  fair  access  to  China's  markets:  and 
(ii)  China's  ability,  through  the  sale  of  ite 
products  at  fair  prices  to  U.S.  markets,  to 
obtain  hard  currency  with  which  It  can  pur- 
chase such  goods  and  services  from  Ameri- 
can companies.  The  business  climate  in 
(China  has  vastly  improved  since  1979  as  a 
result  of  China's  economic  reforms.  In  both 
the  rural  and  urban  economies,  market 
forces  are  carefully  and  grsduslly  coming 
Into  play.  These  changes  already  Justify  dis- 
tinguishing the  treatment  accorded  to 
China  from  that  given  to  the  eastern  bloc 
where  market  forces  play  UtUe,  If  any,  role; 
yet  under  our  laws  China  Is  still  rigidly  la- 
beled—along with  the  CrSSR,  Cuba.  North 
Korea,  etc.— as  a  noimiarket  economy  coun- 
try. As  a  result,  even  when  (China  has  an 
actual  competitive  advantage,  as  soon  as  it 
achieves  substantial  penetration  of  the  VS. 
marketplace  it  is  bit  with  a  dumping  margin 
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on  an  uttfldal  benebmark  and  de- 
of  that  competitive  advantace. 
Simpty  put.  the  treatment  China  eumntly 
eneounten  under  the  VA  trade  lawi  la 
unfUr  and  ahould  be  chanced. 

The  antklumplnc  law  ahould  be  amended 
to  create  a  new  cataiory  of  countrlee  in  be- 
tween market  and  noomarket  erooomy 
called  "planned  market  eoonomlea."  To  be 
I  lamlflfiil  aa  a  "plannad  market  eoonomy"  a 
nattOB  would  have  to  be  implementtnc  eoo- 
noaale  lelOiuia  that  would  eventually  enable 
the  (oreicn  country  to  operate  on  market 
pitad^im.  Other  faeton  to  be  oonddered 
before  a  nattan  could  qualify  for  PMX  cate- 
gory treatment  would  be  the  extent  to 
whlefa  the  nation  (1)  afforded  market  aeoem 
to  VJO.  goodi  and  aervteeK  (U)  provided 
patoBt  and  oopyrlcht  protection:  and  (111) 
waa  movtaw  toward  tulfulUnc  OATT  prtnd- 
plea.  If  VS.  law  were  amended  to  create  a 
"planned  market  economy"  category  of 
eountriea.  China  would  have  an  opportunity 
In  an  antidumping  action  to  show  that  ita 
coat  of  production  were  equal  to  or  lem  than 
the  price  charged  for  thoee  goodi  in  the 
UJB.  If  China  failed  to  make  that  proof  or 
elected  not  to  do  ao,  the  nonmarket  eoono- 
my benchmark  price  would  apply.  The  ef- 
feeta  of  auefa  an  amendment  would  be  sever- 
al: (I)  China  would  be  treated  fairly  under 
the  VA.  AD/CVD  lawK  (U)  VA  mmpantea 
would  be  afforded  Increaaed  aooem  to 
Chlna'a  markets  and  fair  treatment  In  other 
aapecU  of  trade:  <U1)  the  VA  trade  laws 
would  rdnf  oroe  the  OATT  reaumptlon  proc- 
em  In  whldi  China  la  engaged:  and  (Iv)  the 
amendment  would  provide  a  pragmatic  (Le. 
nonideologlcal)  reason  for  China's  economic 
reforms  to  continue. 

We  have  found  no  one  In  the  public  or  pri- 
vate sector  who  feels  that  the  current  AD/ 
CVD  laws,  as  they  apply  to  nonmarket  econ- 
omy oountrlea,  are  workable,  predictable  or 
tmlT.  The  cturent  propoaed  amendments  to 
the  law  pose  their  own  problems  with  re- 
spect to  admlnlatrablllty.  and  they  are  not 
fktr  to  China.  We  respectftilly  submit  that. 
without  a  change  In  the  law  such  as  we  pro- 
pose today,  which  would  recognise  the  sig- 
nificant economic  reforms  In  China  and  pro- 
vide acoeas  for  Chlneae  goods  on  a  fair  basis 
to  VA  markets,  it  Is  futile  for  American 
businessmen  to  argue  for  Increased  fair 
aoceas  to  China's  markets  or  to  expect  that 
China  can  earn  the  hard  currency  with 
which  to  buy  American  goods  and  services. 

ooiofKirrs  on  s.  4  to  AimDUMPnto  unt 

OODWRBVAIU^O  DirrT  PIOVI8IOII8 

Background  and  introduction 
The  current  surrogate  nation  approach  to 
dealing  with  NICK  dumping  has  been  crlti- 
dMd  by  foreign  exporters.  VA  importers 
and  domestic  industry  alike.  But  thus  far 
the  various  proposed  import  price  bench- 
mark approaches  have  alao  lacked  biparti- 
san or  international  support.  It  is  argued 
that  the  lowest  Import  price  benchmark  ap- 
proach would  allow  lem  efficient  MME's  to 
export  to  the  VA  market  goods  priced  as 
low  as  the  most  efficient  market  economy 
producer,  thereby  giving  the  NIHTs  an 
unfair  advantage.  On  the  other  hand.  China 
arguea— we  believe  correctly— that  the 
lowest  Import  price  benchmark  approach 
would  prevent  its  enterprises  from  ever 
being  able  to  undersell  competitors  in  the 
U.S.  market  even  if  they  were  the  lowest 
coat  producers  and  had  fairly  priced  their 
goods.  The  8.  4M  "average  price  from  the 
largest  volume  producer"  approach  would 
produce  an  even  more  unfair  result  for  a 
natfcm  such  as  China. 


The  following  simplified  iUustratlon 
shows  how  current  law.  the  Administration 
approach  and  the  Helns  approach  in  8.  490 
would  work  in  practice  for  a  nation  such  as 
China: 

Assume  that  color  televtstona  with  certain 
features  are  selling  in  the  United  States  for 
WOO.  Further  assume  that  comparable  Jap- 
aneae  televlalons  have  been  selling  in  the 
VA  for  t4M,  that  Korean  televisions— the 
only  othCT  comparable  televisions  sold  in 
the  UA— were  prtced  at  $M0.  and  that  a 
Chinese  factory  wanted  to  enter  the  Ameri- 
can mariut  with  a  comparable  color  televi- 
sion which  it  could  fdiHv  price  at  1350  and 
sUIl  make  a  modest  profit.  If  a  dumping 
case  were  filed  against  the  Chinese  the  vari- 
ous proposals  would  work  as  follows: 

(1)  Current  law  (ntrropote  approac/l>— 
Korean  would  be  picked  as  the  sxirrogate 
nation  since  in  this  case  it  would  be  the 
market  economy  producer  whose  economy 
moat  closely  resembled  China's.  To  avoid  a 
dumping  margin,  the  Chinese  would  have  to 
aell  their  televisions  for  tSM.  American  con- 
sumers, who  would  have  at  least  some  famil- 
iarity with  Korean  TVs  but  who  would 
have  no  recognition  of  or  loyalty  to  the  new 
Chlneae  entry  would  buy  the  Korean  brand 
(if  price  was  their  main  concerns  or  one  of 
the  Japaneae  or  American  seU  (if  price  was 
leas  tanpratant  to  them). 

(3)  Administration  (Unoett  import  price)— 
Again  Korea  would  be  chosen  as  the  lowest 
import  price  producer.  Chlneae  sets  would 
have  to  be  priced  at  $350  to  avoid  the  dump- 
ing penalty.  Again,  Chinese  sets  would  be 
liaiatfl  over  for  the  more  well  known— and 
identically  priced— brand  from  Korea  or  the 
best  known  and  higher  quality  brands  from 
Japaneae  or  U^S.  producers. 

(S)  8.  490— Sen.  Heinz  iavenoe  price  from 
the  larvtat  volume  producer/— Japan  would 
be  chosen  as  the  largest  volume  producer 
and  the  Chinese  would  have  to  price  their 
sets  at  M50  to  avoid  the  dumping  margin. 
Again  the  American  consumer  would  buy 
the  Korean  set  If  price  Is  his  main  Interest. 
the  Japanese  or  American  sets  If  quality  and 
brand  reputation  were  the  criteria,  and  the 
Chineae  entrant— unknown  and  priced  at 
t4S0— would  not  even  be  *eriou*lv  consid- 
ered. 

We  wish  to  offer  a  proposal  to  amend  the 
laws  which  we  believe  wUl  both  correct  the 
longstanding  problem  of  the  application  of 
the  antidumping  and  countervailing  duty 
laws  to  nonmarket  economy  countries,  as 
well  as  lay  a  foundation  for  fair  and  greater 
two-way  trade  with  emerging  market  econo- 
my countries  In  general  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  In  particular.  We  believe 
the  AD/CTVD  laws  can  be  amended  In  such  a 
way  to  treat  a  nation  such  as  China  fairly 
and  encourage  her  to  continue  along  the 
historic  path  of  economic  reform  that  her 
leaders  have  chosen,  while  at  the  same  time 
properly  safeguarding  VA  producer  and 
consumer  interests. 

THX  puunno  makkxt  bconomt  paorosAL  to 

AMXNS  THX  U.S.  TXABK  LAWS 

We  propose  that  the  antidumping  law 
should  be  amended  to  create  a  new  category 
of  countries  In  between  market  and  nonmar- 
ket eoonomy  called  "planned  market  econo- 
mies." To  be  classified  as  a  "planned  market 
eoonomy"  nation  (FME)  a  nation  would 
have  to  be  Implementing  economic  reforms 
that  would  eventually  enable  the  foreign 
country  to  operate  on  market  principles. 
Other  factors  to  be  considered  before  a 
nation  could  qualify  for  PME  category 
treatment  would  be  the  extent  to  which  the 
natloa  (1)  afforded  market  access  to  VA 


goods  and  sei'vieea:  (11)  provided  patent  and 
copyright  protection:  and  (ill)  was  moving 
toward  fulflllhig  OATT  prlndplea. 

Under  the  propoaed  amendment,  the 
"actual  foreign  value"  of  any  export  from  a 
PIIE  country  to  the  United  States  for  pur- 
poses of  dumping  margin  calculations  would 
be  determined  by  examining  actual  costs  of 
production  of  the  export  ir  that  country. 
Where  the  International  Trade  Administra- 
tion (ITA)  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
finds  that  any  component  of  production  was 
not  included  in  calculating  the  domestic 
costs  of  the  export  or  was  not  determined 
by  mariut  means,  adjustment  for  that  com- 
ponent's price  would  be  substituted  or 
added  to  the  price  based  upon  world  market 
prices  (or,  for  example,  the  lowest  import 
price)  for  the  component. 

If  this  system  were  unable  to  produce  an 
"actual  foreign  value."  an  "imputed  foreign 
value"  would  be  determined.  The  "Imputed 
foreign  value"  would  be  the  average  arms 
length  salea  prices  of  comparable  merohan- 
dlse  (adjusted  for  quality,  terms  of  sales  and 
similar  Items)  sold  In  the  United  SUtes  by 
the  lowest  price  market  economy  country 
Importer  of  the  comparable  merchandise. 
This  Is  the  benchmark  test  for  measuring 
NME  imports  in  dumping  proceedings  that 
has  been  propoaed  by  the  Administration.  It 
is  a  better  and  fairer  benchmark  than  the 
use  of  surrogate  countries.  In  the  event  that 
the  Congreas  adopted  the  Heinz  proposal 
for  NICE'S  instead  of  the  Administration  ap- 
proach, the  Imputed  foreign  value  would  be 
based  on  the  "average  price  from  the  largest 
volume  producer." 

In  a  case  where  the  respondent  qualifies 
as  a  PME  and  can  prove  that  all  cost  compo- 
nents of  Its  export  are  market  driven,  the 
CVD  law  would  not  need  to  be  apollcable 
since,  by  definition,  no  component  would  be 
subsidized.  In  a  case  where  one  or  more 
components  were  subsidized,  a  world  market 
price— lowest  Import  price  or  average  Import 
price  could  also  be  used- for  that  compo- 
nent would  be  substituted  so  that  the  final 
price  of  the  PME  product  would  reflect  the 
fair  value  and  full  cost  of  all  inputs.  In  a 
case  where  the  PME  falls  to  make  the  proof 
required  or  opts  not  to  try,  the  NM£  bench- 
mark would  apply,  and  should  Senator 
Olenn's  proposal  to  make  the  CVD  law  ap- 
plicable to  NME's  be  adopted,  we  would 
urge  that  this  proposal  be  modified  so  that 
the  Injury  test  would  be  applicable  In  all 
NME  and  PME  countervailing  duty  cases.  If 
the  Injury  test  were  not  to  be  applicable  in 
such  cases— in  other  words  if  countervailing 
duties  were  levied  even  though  no  American 
company  were  harmed  by  an  import — it 
would  be  the  American  consimter  who 
would  suffer  injury. 

Discuasion  0/ proposal 

The  fundamental  problem  faced  by  China 
with  respect  to  U.S.  trade  law  is  that  under 
current  law  nations  can  only  be  classified 
under  the  antidumping  and  countervailing 
duty  laws  in  one  of  two  ways:  either  as 
market  economies  or  as  nonmarket  econo- 
mies. To  date,  the  Commerce  Department 
has  adopted  the  position  that  China's  econ- 
omy more  closely  resembles  a  nonmarket 
economy  than  a  market  economy  and  has 
classified  C^hina  as  such. 

In  1978  China  began  to  institute  extraor- 
dinary economic  reforms  in  the  countryside, 
allowing  market  forces  to  substantially 
affect  the  agricultural  economy:  since  then 
there  has  been  a  doubling  of  the  incomes  of 
China's  800  million  peasanU.  In  the  last  few 
years  China  has  begun  the  process  of  care- 


fully and  gradually  implementing  equally 
remarkable  reforms  In  the  dties:  deoentral- 
Wng  Industrial  management,  opening  enter- 
prlaee  to  the  riak  of  faOure  and  bankruptcy 
under  a  trial  law.  making  the  employment 
of  newly-hired  workers  subject  to  a  contract 
under  which  they  can  be  fired,  and  allowing 
firms  to  retain  foreign  exchange  earnings 
through  the  sale  of  aecurttles  to  the  public 
China  can  therefore  no  kmger  be  rigidly  de- 
scribed as  a  pure  "nonmarket  economy." 
amply  put.  steps  are  carefully  being  taken 
throu^  both  rural  and  economic  reform  to 
gradually  introduce  maiket-oriented  prioea 
In  the  place  of  artificially  controlled  prleea. 
These  changes  already  Justify  distlECulah- 
Ing  the  treatment  aooorded  China  under 
U.8.  trade  laws  from  that  given  to  the  Bast- 
em  bloc,  where  market  foroea  play  little.  If 
any,  role:  yet  under  our  laws.  China  Is  still 
rigidly  labeled— along  with  the  USSR.  Cuba. 
North  Korea,  etc— a  nonmarket  economy 
country.  As  a  result,  even  when  China  has 
an  actual  competitive  advantage  and  has 
fairly  priced  its  exports,  as  soon  as  It 
achlevea  substantial  penetration  of  the  UJ3. 
marketplace  it  is  hit  with  a  dumping  margin 
baaed  on  an  artificial  benchmark  and  de- 
prived of  that  competitive  advantage. 
Simply  put.  the  treatment  China  currently 
encounters  under  the  UjS.  trade  laws  Is 
unfair  and  should  be  changed. 

While  the  proposed  PICE  amendment  to 
the  AD/CVD  laws  would  give  countries  in 
this  new  category  the  opportunity  to  Justify 
their  dmnestic  prices,  it  would  not  compel 
acceptance  of  their  domestic  prices.  If, 
therefore,  it  should  prove  impossible  to 
obtain  cost  data  of  stiff ident  accuracy  and 
quality  in  any  antidumping  case,  the 
"lowest  import  price  from  a  market  eoono- 
my Importer"  or  the  "average  price  from 
the  largest  volimte  producer"  alternative 
(i.e.  the  benchmark  used  for  NME's)  would 
be  used  instead  to  determine  dumping  mar- 
gins. 

If  the  FME  amendment  becomes  law,  it  Is 
to  be  expected  that  until  China  puts  into 
place  adequate  cost  accounting  systems.  It 
wUl  In  some  cases  have  difficulty  In  assem- 
bling the  necessary  cost  data  for  products 
which  are  the  subject  of  antidumping  cases. 
To  help  design  and  install  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted cost-accounting  methods  needed  for 
this  purpose,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
China  seek  the  help  of  one  of  the  leading 
American  accounting  firms.  There  Is  further 
incentive  and  reward  to  China  in  instituting 
such  realistic  accounting:  the  process  will 
almost  certainly  provide  Chinese  managers 
with  a  much  better  picture  of  commercial 
efficiency  and  profitability  than  current 
methods. 

This  proposal  could  also  have  the  added 
benefit  of  simplifying  the  administration  of 
the  trade  laws  as  they  apply  to  planned 
market  economy  countries.  Under  existing 
law,  as  well  as  under  the  alternatives  being 
considered,  the  ITA  is  required  to  consider 
domestic  manufacturing  costs  whenever  a 
respondent  seeks  to  show  that  Its  particular 
sector  of  a  nonmarket  economy  is  market- 
driven.  The  ITA's  task  in  such  a  case  is  es- 
sentially the  same  as  that  required  by  our 
proposed  amendment.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, however,  administration  would  be 
simplified  by  being  made  subject  to  clear 
and  well  understood  prooedurea.  This  would 
result  from  the  Issuance  of  regulations  set- 
ting out  the  guidelines  and  standards  of 
proof  that  the  ITA  would  employ  to  deter- 
mine domestic  costs  under  this  amendment. 
The  amendment,  therefore,  would  actually 
be  more  predictable  and  workable  than  cur- 
rent law  or  the  altematlvea. 


Benefits  of  the  planned  market  economw 
proposal 

Enacting  an  amendment  creating  this  new 
category  of  nations  under  the  U.S.  trade 
laws  would  make  poaaible  several  poslttve 
outcomes: 

1.  It  would  elimlnat.e  the  valid  criticism  of 
China  that  our  AD/CVD  law  treats  It  un- 
fairly. 

The  PME  amendment  would  give  China 
the  opportunity  for  its  enterprises  to  be 
treated  like  those  in  a  market  economy  to 
the  extent  that  those  enterprises  are 
market  driven  and  no  further.  China  would 
be  given  the  chance  to  enjoy  any  real  and 
fair  competitive  advantage  In  the  market- 
place It  truly  enjoyed  provided  It  can  prove 
it  has  that  advantage.  The  PME  approach, 
which  can  be  combined  with  any  of  the 
benchmarks  and/or  a  section  406  Injury- 
only  approach,  would  be  considered  fair— 
Indeed  China  has  endorsed  the  PME  amend- 
ment and  communicated  Its  support  to  the 
Reagan  Administration— because  It  gives  a 
nation  which  has  announced  and  is  institut- 
ing market-oriented  economic  reforms  the 
opportunity  to  prove  that  their  exports  are 
fairly  priced  before  they  are  hit  with  a 
dumping  margin  baaed  on  an  artificial 
benchmark. 

2.  The  door  would  be  opened  for  fair  treat- 
ment for  U.8.  enterprises  in  China. 

We  refer  here  not  only  to  the  market 
access,  intellectual  property  and  QATT 
principles  points  mentioned  earlier  herein, 
but  also  to  the  fact  that,  once  our  laws  are 
made  fair  to  China.  Administration  negotia- 
tors will  be  able  to  negotiate  more  forcefully 
and  effectively  with  ther  Chinese  counter- 
parts in  all  bilateral  and  multilateral  fora. 
In  addition  the  ability  of  American  corpora- 
tions to  sell  their  products  and  services  to 
China  is  directly  related  to  China's  ability 
through  the  sale  of  its  products  at  fair 
prices  to  U.S.  markets,  to  obtain  hard  cur- 
rency with  which  it  can  purohase  such 
goods  and  services  from  American  compa- 
nies. 

3.  The  U.S.  trade  law  would  reinforce  the 
OATT  resumption  process  for  China  (and 
not  contradict  it). 

The  same  basic  and  central  reform  at  the 
heart  of  the  proof  necessary  for  China  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  "planned  market  econo- 
my" treatment  is  at  the  heart  of  the  re- 
forms necessary  for  China  to  resume  its  seat 
In  the  OATT- viz.,  market  pricing.  Ironical- 
ly. If  an  artificial  benchmark— any  artificial 
benchmark— is  adopted  (without  a  PME- 
type  provision),  in  order  for  (Chinese  enter- 
prises to  avoid  being  the  subject  of  anti- 
dumping cases  they  must  set  prices  at  the 
benchmark  level  set  for  NME's.  Simply 
stated,  any  of  the  benchmark  approaches- 
used  alone— encourage  central  government 
control  of  prices,  not  the  price  decontrol  re- 
quired of  OATT  contracting  partla. 

4.  Lastly,  the  PME  amendment  would  pro- 
vide pragmatic  i.e.,  nonideologlcal,  encour- 
agement to  China  to  continue  its  course  of 
economic  reform  and  decentralization. 

Recent  continuing  reports  out  of  China 
convince  us  that  the  potential  Impact  of  the 
PME  amendment  on  China's  reforms  (and 
perhaps  on  reforms  In  the  eastern  bloc  as 
well)  Is  reason  enough  to  do  it. 

Concerns  and /letponses 

Thus  far  In  the  effort  to  seek  support  for 
the  PME  amendment  in  the  Administration 
and  the  Congress,  four  basic  concerns  have 
been  voiced.  These  concerns— and  our  re- 
stmnaes— are  as  follows: 

1.  The  PME  amendment  If  adopted,  would 
be  Impossible  to  administer. 


The  ITA  has  votoed  this  concern  because 
the  amendment  provides  that  the  ITA 
would  substitute  worid  market  prices  (or 
lowest  or  average  Import  prioea)  for  ttiooe 
cost  components  of  goods  from  a  PME 
nation  which  have  not  been  proven  to  be 
market-driven  or  which  were  suljsldlwfd.  An 
expert  practitioner  In  the  NME  trade  law 
area,  former  ITA  Administrator  Oary  Hor- 
Ik^  testifying  before  the  Trade  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, supported  the  PME  amendment  and 
has  stated  that  It  would  be  as  admlnlstraBle 
as  current  law  or  any  propoaal  based  on  a 
price  benchmark.  Under  current  law  (and 
the  proposed  alternatives)  whenever  an 
NME  requests  market  treatment  for  a 
sector  which  It  alleges  is  market-driven,  the 
exerdae  required  by  the  ITA  entails  the 
same  Investigation  and  examlnatian  of  pro- 
duction methods  and  costs  and  domestic 
prioea.  but  in  that  exerdae  the  ITA  does  not 
have  the  benefit  of  guidelines  and  regular 
tlons  which  It  could  promulgate  to  Imple- 
ment a  PME-type  amdendment.  PME  regu- 
latl(His.  for  example,  could  Indude  guide- 
lines spelling  out  the  standards  of  proof 
which  a  respondent  nation  must  meet  to 
Justify  costs,  thereby  encouraging  the  intro- 
duction of  western  style  cost  accounting 
procedures.  The  regulations  might  alao 
specify  a  minimniti  number  of  coat  compo- 
nents that  would  have  to  be  market-driven 
in  order  to  qtialif y  for  PME  treatment.  The 
PME  amendment  essentially  entails  having 
the  ITA  apply  market  eoonomy  tests  to 
those  cost  components  that  are  market- 
driven  and  the  NME  test  to  those  that  are 
not  or  are  subsidized. 

2.  The  PME  amendment  would  be  "bad 
trade  law"  because  It  Is  discretionary  and 
the  antidumping  law  should  be  non-discre- 
tionary and  essentially  nmipollticaL 

The  PBCE  amendmoit  would  be  no  more 
or  less  discretionary  and  political  than  cur- 
rent law  or  the  proposed  price  benchmark 
alternatives.  The  process  has  hem  'political' 
since  the  creation  of  the  NME  distinction 
and  the  PME  approach  does  nothing  to  add 
to  or  subtract  from  that  fact.  Under  all  of 
the  approaches  the  first  step  the  executive 
branch  must  take  is  to  decide  whether  a 
nation  fits  into  the  market  or  nonmarket 
category  of  countries.  The  fact  that  this 
process  necessarily  entails  the  exercise  of 
discretion  is  demonstrated  by  its  results  to 
date:  Brazil  is  considered  a  market  economy, 
right  along  with  the  T7K.  Japan  and  our  Eu- 
ropean allies;  China  and  Hungary,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  still  thrown  in  with  the 
straight-Jacket  economies  of  CXechoslovakia 
and  Cuba.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  process 
of  categorizing  nations  before  one  appliea 
the  antldtmiping  test  that  involves  the  exer- 
cise of  discretion— and  more  than  a  little  bit 
of  politics  and  poUcy.  Once  the  categCHT  Is 
ftifHPfT'  the  process  becomes  one  of  fact-find- 
ing and  is  entirely  nondiscretionary— this  re- 
mains true  for  the  PME  approach  as  well. 

During  the  process  of  dedding  whether  a 
nation  can  fit  into  the  PME  category  by 
taking  Into  acooimt  the  extent  to  which  a 
nation  is  providing  market  aoceas  and  Intel- 
lectual property  protecUon  to  U.S.  produc- 
ers and  Is  embracing  principles  of  the 
OATT,  the  PME  amendment  would  be 
doing  nothing  more  than  providing  a  frame- 
wortc  for  the  exerdae  of  executive  discretion 
and  putting  nations  who  would  wish  to 
obtain  PME  treatment  on  notice  that  trade 
between  themselves  and  the  United  States 
has  to  be  fair  and  has  to  be  a  two-way 
street. 
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The  fMt  that  th*  FMK  oUacory  mlebt 
■iM  hKM  Um  •ft Mt  of  flaooundnc  a  nation 
to  tiM^tti***  markot  i«form«  or  oontlnue 
dvwn  a  paUk  toward  market  prtdnc  do«  not 
maka  It  diaeratlonary  and  poUttcal  or  "tMd 
trade  law." 
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'w«  are  aura  that.  In  tha  eaaa  of  China, 
wboae  iiail—j  and  If  ORRT  hava  bean  ex- 
poaad  to  tha  FMZ  coneapi  rinoa  tha  mrinc 
of  IMC  thara  ara  no  fate  ezpectattons  of 
tha  FMB  ananteiant  provtdtnc  a  "free 
rida"  or  a  UoaMa  for  Ctilnaaa  antanniM*  to 
damp  thair  produeta  In  tha  U.8.  market- 
plaoa.  On  tha  contrary.  It  haa  been  made 
daar  In  nuuieroua  oommonlcatloaa  hare  and 
In  BeUliw  that  maraly  to  bacin  to  take  ad- 
vaatasa  of  tha  FMS  amentaent.  Chlneae 
tMiUmatea  will  have  to  ImplcBient  accurate 
and  eCfaetlve  coat  aoeountinc  In  order  to 
maka  the  dttflcult  proof  required  by  the 
amenitaeDt.  Attaehad  to  tbeae  commenU  la 
draft  raport  laiwuaia  which  would  make 
daar  to  natloiM  who  would  expect  to  obtain 
PMB  traatment  that  they  must  prove  not 
merely  aaaart  that  their  Industriee  are 
market  di  Iveu. 

4.  The  PICK  amendment  would  actually 
result  tan  hicher  dumptait  marglr^  for  a 
nattei  like  China. 

The  FMX  amendment  oould  not  result  tan 
higher  martin  than  thoae  applicable  under 
the  NICK  benchmark  becauae  the  reapond- 
ent  can  almply  not  attempt  to  prove  Its 
prleea  ware  market  derived  and  the  NICK 
benchmark  would  apply  or  request  that  the 
NICK  approach  apply  after  (alllnc  to  meet 
the  required  proof. 

(From  the  Nattaoal  Journal  magaalne. 
ICayXlMT] 

TiABS  ICoTB  CmnA  Orr  tbk  SiOKLiim 

(By  Bruce  Stokes) 
"If  we  cannot  aeU  our  gooda.  how  can  we 
buy?"  aaked  Han  Xu.  the  ambaaaador  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  "U  we  can  sell 
more,  then  we  can  buy  more." 

The  ambaasador'a  statement.  In  a  rare 
taitervlew,  was  not  meant  to  be  taken  light- 
ly. It  is  part  of  a  concerted  effort  by  the 
Chlneae  to  send  a  measace  to  the  Rea«an 
Admlnietration  and  to  Congreas  about  their 
■rowtnc  concern  that  trade  legislation  now 
pending  tai  the  Senate— eapedaUy  propoaed 
leforma  of  the  D^S.  antidumping  statute- 
will  cripple  Chlneae  exports  to  the  United 
States  and  tanperfl  the  sale  of  VS.  goods  to 
China. 

The  Chinese  want  the  opportunity  to 
prove  that  becauae  of  the  UberallnUon  of 
thetar  economy  in  recent  years,  the  prices  of 
some  of  their  exports  are  set  by  market 
forces  and  thus  not  subject  to  the  arbitrary 
pricing  test  now  required  of  nonmarket 
economies  when  they  are  charged  with 
dumping,  that  Is.  selling  below  the  falr 
market  value.  Such  a  change  could,  they 
think,  significantly  increase  their  exporU  to 
the  United  Statea. 

The  Chlneae  are  unlikely  to  get  what  they 
want.  Neither  Congreaa  nor  the  Adndniatra- 
tlon  appears  willing  to  convey  a  special  ben- 
efit on  China  in  the  cimtext  of  a  tough  new 
trade  bOl  that  effecUvely  withdraws  bene- 
fits from  other  tradtang  partners. 

Nevertheless,  some  rewriting  of  VA. 
dumping  laws  aeema  Ukaly  this  year,  given 
the  widespread  diaaatisfaction  on  Capitol 
Wl  and  among  trade  experts  with  the  cox- 
rant  procedure.  The  reforms  are  likely  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  Chlneae  to 
sdl  In  the  American  market,  not 


Olvan  the  Importance  the  Chlnaae  place  on 
thia  laaue,  thla  may  not  bode  well  for  Sino- 
Amerlcan  trade,  mttksh  totaled  $7.9  billion  In 
1966. 

In  recent  years,  while  many  of  America'! 
trading  partners  have  Increased  their  ef- 
forts to  taifluence  XJA.  trade  legialatlon. 
China  has  generally  abatatnad.  But  this 
year,  the  Chtanaaa  embaaay  haa  broken  with 
praoadanc  In  March.  Huang  Wao-)un. 
China'B  oommereial  miniatcr-oounaelor  In 
Waahlnfton.  called  William  B.  Abnett,  di- 
recUH-  of  Chlneae  affairs  fai  the  Office  of  the 
VA.  Trade  Repreaentattve,  to  expraaa  his 
government's  support  for  a  propoaal  by  the 
committee  for  Fair  Trade  with  China  to 
treat  China  under  the  antidumping  law  as 
neither  a  market  economy  nor  a  nonmarket 
economy,  but  as  a  new  hybrid,  a  planned 
market  economy. 

With  no  indication  of  a  favorable  Admin- 
istration response,  the  embassy  la  upping 
the  ante.  In  early  May.  Members  of  Caa- 
greaa  and  key  Cabinet  officers  were  due  to 
receive  letters  outlining  China's  concerns 
with  the  trade  bill.  This  would  be  only  the 
third  time  ClUna  has  ever  written  such  a 
letter. 

Under  current  D.S.  Uw,  If  an  American 
manufacturer  thinks  an  Imported  product  Is 
betaag  dumped.  It  can  aak  for  a  Commerce 
Department  InveatigaUon.  That  Inquiry 
looks  at  the  foreign  producer's  costs  or 
prices,  and  if  thoae  indicate  the  good  U 
being  sold  below  that  value,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment can  apply  a  duty  to  increase  the  bn- 
port'i  price  to  bring  it  taito  line  with  Its  pro- 
duction coats. 

This  can  be  tricky  becauae  the  oosU  to  a 
producer  in  a  nonmarket  economy  are  often 
set  by  the  government,  not  by  market 
forces.  To  get  around  this  complication,  the 
Commerce  Department  attempts  to  deter- 
mine a  fair  price  in  dumping  cases  Involving 
nonmarket  economies  by  looking  at  the 
prices  or  coats  of  inputs  for  a  similar  prod- 
uct made  in  a  comparable  market  economy. 
"There  is  a  consensus  that  [this]  does  not 
work."  said  Gary  N.  Horllck.  a  partner  in 
the  Washington  office  of  the  Los  Angeles 
law  firm  of  CMelveny  &  Myers,  who  imple- 
mented the  antidumping  law  as  deputy  as- 
sistant Commerce  secretary  for  import  ad- 
ministration In  lMl-93.  It's  dUficult  to 
obtain  the  necessary  information,  he  said. 
It's  nearly  impossible  to  compare  prices  In 
market  and  nonmarket  economies.  And  the 
whole  process  Is  unpredictable. 

Both  the  Administration  and  congression- 
al critics  of  the  antldumptaig  sUtute  agree. 
To  remedy  the  situation,  they  suggest  a 
new,  more  transparent  pricing  standard. 

The  Administration  proposes  that  non- 
market  producers  accused  of  dumping  be  as- 
sumed to  have  costs  equal  to  the  lowest  av- 
erage price  of  a  comparable  import  from  a 
market  economy.  At  one  point,  this  ap- 
proach was  included  in  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee's  markup  of  lU  trade  bill 
(HR  3)  but  was  eventually  dropped  by  the 
committee. 

Sen.  John  Heins,  R-Pa..  proposes  that  the 
benchmark  be  the  average  price  of  similar 
goods  from  the  market  economy  with  the 
largest  share  of  the  U.8.  market.  The  Heinx 
approach  la  currently  embodied  in  the  prin- 
cipal Senate  trade  blU  (S  490).  "People  are 
satisfied  with  neither  altemaUve,"  said  a 
Senate  staff  aide.  "But  whenever  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Helns  can  agree  on  some- 
thtaog  tthe  need  for  setting  a  new  price 
standard],  people  think  they  had  better  go 
along." 

The  Chlneae  contend  that  l)oth  current 
law  and  the  propoaed  reforms  are  unfair  to 


them  and  to  American  oonaumers.  Their 
present  classification  as  a  nonmarket  econo- 
my expoaea  them,  they  aay,  to  an  taMrdlnate 
number  of  dumping  suits— 15  since  1960,  6 
In  1966  alon»-that  have  a  chilling  effect  on 
trade. 

"Under  axlating  law.  It  Is  tanpoaslble  for 
China  to  achieve  market  penetration  with- 
out being  hit  by  a  dumping  suit  that  will 
nullify  their  efforts,"  said  CUlot  U  Rlchard- 
aon.  a  partner  in  the  Washington  office  of 
the  New  York  law  firm  of  MObank.  Tweed. 
Hadley  *  MoOoy  and  special  counael  to  the 
Fair  Trade  committee. 

THIa  la  particularly  fruatrating  to  the  Chl- 
neae, acknowledges  a  UA  trade  offklal. 
"We  told  the  Chlneae  to  get  out  of  textUes 
because  they  were  too  [poUtieaUy]  sensi- 
Uve,"  he  said,  "but  when  they  do  Istart 
shipping  other  things],  we  slap  them  with 
anttdiiT"p*"g  cases." 

Moreover,  "the  effect  of  the  dumptaig 
chargea  against  China  has  been  an  increase 
in  centralised  control  over  pricing  (to  avoid 
dumping  duties],"  said  Gary  8.  Marx,  a 
counael  to  Dutko  *  Aaaodatea,  a  Waahing- 
ton  lobbjrlng  firm  that  lepreaenU  H.C. 
International  Trade  Inc..  whk^  tanporU 
nalla  from  China. 

While  China  admlU  It  Is  not  a  market 
economy.  It  Is  also  no  longer  a  nonmarket 
economy,  contended  Edward  W.  Puria.  a 
consultant  who  Is  the  prime  mover  behind 
the  planned  market  economy  proposal.  "It's 
only  fair  [In  dumping  cases]  to  give  them 
the  chance  to  prove  that  the  prices  of  some 
of  their  exports  are  market  driven,"  he  said. 
Where  they  cannot  make  that  proof,  the 
higher  price  standard  Inherent  in  the  Ad- 
ministration or  Heinz  propoaal  or  In  current 
law  would  apply.  This  approach  Is  not  em- 
bodied in  any  legislative  propoaal.  but  it 
does  have  Chinese  blessing  as  better  than 
the  other  alternatives. 

The  Administration  contends  that  this 
proposal  would  be  an  administrative  night- 
mare. In  addition,  "it's  a  blatant  fix  for  a 
single  country,"  said  a  Senate  staff  aide  who 
supports  the  Heinz  approach.  Moreover,  he 
said,  the  Chlneae  "are  tremendously  exag- 
gerating the  potential  impact  of  continu- 
ation of  the  current  law  or  the  passage  of 
the  current  Uw  or  the  passage  of  the  pro- 
posed reforms."  He  poinU  out  that  tex- 
tile*—China's  largest  export  to  the  United 
States— are  exempt  from  dumping  laws  and 
that  recent  dumping  cases  have  Involved  a 
small  portion  of  U.S. -China  trade. 

Horllck,  who  does  not  present  the  Chlneae 
in  this  matter,  disagrees.  He  says  that  from 
his  experience,  the  planned  market  econo- 
my approach  would  be  no  more  difficult  to 
administer  than  current  law  and  "would  en- 
courage the  marketizatlon'  of  nonmarket 
economies." 

Chtaia's  last-minute  lobbying  may  be  of  no 
avail,  however.  The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee Is  likely  to  endorse  the  Helnx  ap- 
proach, which  the  full  Senate  wtU  probably 
go  along  with.  Olven  the  Interest  of  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  chairman  Dan  Ros- 
tenkowskl,  D-ni.,  In  the  Administration  ap- 
proach and  Senate  support  for  the  Heinz 
remedy,  some  change  In  the  antidumping 
treatment  of  nonmarket  economies  seems 
Inevitable  taa  the  House-Senate  conference 
on  the  trade  bill. 

To  salvage  the  situation,  "somebody  needs 
to  come  up  with  something  else  creative," 
said  a  Senate  staff  aide.  One  approach,  that 
may  be  offered  to  the  Finance  Committee, 
Is  to  Ue  special  treatment  for  China  to  fur- 
ther opening  of  ttietar  markK  to  U.S.  prod- 
uct*. Alternatively,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 


merce of  the  United  Statea  propoaea  aban- 
doning a  prldng  standard  for  nonmarket 
economlea  altogether.  American  firma  filing 
a  caae  would  not  have  to  prove  unfair  pric- 
ing but  would  have  to  ahow  Injury  In  the 
United  Statea  aa  a  reault  of  the  import.  Thla 
approach.  Hortlck  aald.  would  "provide  sim- 
plldty.  lower  ooata  and  remove  the  random 
nature  of  the  preaent  system."  It  wouM  alao 
make  It  harder  to  block  Importa  from  China. 

"The  Houae-paaaad  trade  bill  has  a  bastar- 
dlaed  verrioD  of  the  chamber  approach, 
whldi  la  actually  worae  for  the  Chlneae." 
noted  a  trade  expert,  "but  it  doea  open  the 
poaalbfllty  for  tinkering  in  the  conference 
oooimittee."  Whether  there  Is  much  Interest 
In  Bueh  tlnkolng  la  another  queation.  "The 
Intenaity  and  the  unlqueneas  of  China's  ad- 
vocacy oould  be  significant,"  a  Senate  staff 
aide  said.  'Whether  It  wlU  make  a  decisive 
difference  I  don't  know." 

What  Is  dear  Is  that  thia  diaagreement 
over  China's  treatment  under  the  VS.  anti- 
Aimphif  law  comes  at  a  time  of  growing 
friction.  So  far  this  year,  the  United  States 
has  placed  numerous  embargoes  on  imprats 
of  Chinese  textOes  and  apparel.  For  its  part, 
China  Is  tx^wpi^inttig  that  most  of  its  appU- 
catlooa  for  Ucenata  to  import  VS.  technolo- 
gy are  either  rejected  or  never  acted  upon. 
Clearly,  storm  douds  are  brewing. 


ADTHORITY  PORCOBOflTTEES 
TO  MEETT 


oomorni  oa  roaxxoii  kxl*tiow8 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Friday,  Bfay  29.  1987.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  U,S.  policy  in  the 
Persian  Oulf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered, 
comtrmx  ow  miAiici 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
May  29,  1987,  to  mark  up  S.  661,  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  Patient  and 
Program  Protection  Act  of  1987,  and 
S.  1127,  the  Medicare  Catastrophic 
Logs  Prevention  Act  of  1987. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


tlon  by  $3.9  billion  In  budget  author- 
ity, but  over  in  outlays  by  $13.3  billion. 
The  report  follows: 

UACowoiasa. 

COROXBSIOaAL  BUDOR  OPTIO. 

WaOiington.  DC,  Maw  27. 1997. 
Hon.  IiAWTOii  CHn.B, 

Cfiairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S. 
Senate,  WaAington.  DC 

DiAB  Ma.  Cbaibmak:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  ef  f  ecta  of  Congreaalonal  action  on 
the  budget  for  flacal  year  1987.  The  eattanat- 
ed  totals  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and 
revenues  are  con^iared  to  the  appropriate 
or  recommended  levels  contained  In  the 
moat  recent  budget  resolution.  Senate  Con- 
current Reaolutlon  120.  Thla  report  meeta 
the  requirements  for  Senate  aoorekeeping  in 
Section  S  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reaolutlon 
32  and  Is  current  through  May  33, 1987.  The 
report  Is  submitted  under  section  306(b)  and 
In  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Congreaaional 
Budget  Act,  as  amended.  At  your  request 
this  report  incorporates  the  CBO  econcmic 
and  technical  estimating  aasumptlona  Issued 
on  January  2, 1987. 

Since  the  last  report,  the  President  has 
signed  H.R.  1157,  a  temporary  Increase  in 
the  public  debt  liiolt. 

With  beat  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Edwabd  M.  Okamucb. 

Acting  Director. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FGCAL  YEAR  1987  SUmRTlNG  DETAL  FOR  CBO  HfEOLY 
SCOREKEEPMG  REPORT  U.S.  SENATE.  lOOOi  CONGRESS, 
1st  SESSBN  AS  OF  MAY  22, 1987-OonfnMl 

(iia«miiai") 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

•  Mr.     CHILES.     Mr.     President.     I 

hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  this 
week,  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  in  response  to  section 
308(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  This  report 
was  prepared  consistent  with  standard 
scorekeeping  conventions.  This  report 
also  serves  as  the  scorekeeping  report 
for  the  purposes  of  section  311  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  under  the  budget  resolu- 
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REAPPOINTMENT    OF    JAMES    K. 

ASSELJSTINE  TO  THE  NUCLEAR 

REGULATORY  COMMISSION 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
since  1982,  James  K.  Asselstine  has 
served  on  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  [NRCl  with  great  distinc- 
tion. Mr.  Asselstlne's  term  ends  on 
June  30,  1987. 1  strongly  urge  that  Mr. 
Asselstine  be  rei4>polnted  to  serve  an- 
other term  as  a  NRC  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Asselstine  has  consistently 
upheld  the  NRC's  primary  mission  to 
assure  public  health  and  safety.  Mr. 
Asselstlne's  commitment  to  public 
service  has  been  demonstrated 
throughout  his  term  by  his  thorough, 
balanced  and  Indepth  analyses  of 
Issues  before  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Asselstine.  a  lawyer  with  over  a 
decade  of  professional  experience  In 
the  regulation  of  nuclear  energy,  pro- 
vides an  important  perspective  on  the 
Commission.  His  past  experience  in- 
cludes positions  as  counsel  to  the 
Senate  Environment  and  Public  Woiks 
Subcommittee  on  nuclear  regulation, 
staff  attorney  In  the  Office  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Legal  Director,  at  NRC,  and 
assistant  counsel  to  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Asselstlne's  knowl- 
edge of  nuclear  licensing  procedure, 
operations,  safeguards  and  waste  dls- 
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poMl  make  him  uniquely  quallflMi  to 
oooUnue  his  work  m  a  oommlHkmer. 

Mr.  PTMident.  miblle  confidence  In 
the  NRC  dependi  upon  the  Integrity 
of  the  CoaimlHionera.  The  protection 
of  putdlc  health  and  safety  is  the 
hlcheat  priority  in  the  reculation  and 
uae  of  nudear  mergy.  In  woi^lng  to 
malrU*"  ctandards  which  provide  as- 
mranoe  that  public  health  and  safety 
will  be  protected,  the  NRC  ttrtves  to 
fulfUl  lU  mandate.  I  believe  that  Com- 
intorin»Mw  Aaelstine  has  accrued  an 
outstandlnt  record  on  these  issues. 

Ifr.  President,  the  nuclear  industry 
and  the  American  people  are  well 
served  by  Mr.  Asselstlne.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  In  recommending 
the  reappointment  of  Mr.  Asselstlne  to 
serve  another  term  as  a  Commissioner 
of  the  NRC* 


THE  AMERICAN  CONSERVATIVE 
UNION  SUPPORTS  S.  402 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
from  time  to  time  I  have  inserted  into 
the  Raooss  letters  which  I  have  re- 
ceived supporting  8.  402,  a  biU  to  pro- 
vide the  President  with  limited  line- 
item  veto  authority.  I  have  received 
letters  from  Oovemors  across  the 
country  and  from  various  organisa- 
tions who  are  truly  concerned  with  the 
Federal  budget  process. 

People  from  every  comer  of  our 
Nation  liave  come  to  realize  that  one 
of  the  major  causes  of  our  triple  digit 
deficits  and  mammoth  national  debt  is 
the  budget  process  itself.  While  some 
argue  that  the  problem  is  one  of  sub- 
stance and  not  process,  it  Is  clear  to 
many  of  us  that  in  order  to  get  to  the 
substance,  we  must  first  change  the 
process. 

Iftr.  President,  I  recently  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  David  A.  Keene,  chari- 
man  of  the  American  Conservative 
Union.  As  Mr.  Keene  points  out  in  his 
letter,  "the  appropriations  process  in 
Congress  has  become  a  sham  and  the 
misuse  of  pcffk-laden  continuing  resolu- 
tions to  force  the  President  to  accept 
budget-busting  spending  must  stop." 

As  we  all  know,  last  year's  $576  bil- 
lion continuing  resolution,  making  up 
all  appropriated  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  was  full  of  unnecessary 
items.  However,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
anyone  in  this  body  knew  exactly 
what  was  in  the  bill  until  it  was  too 
late.  The  President  wss  forced  to  swal- 
low the  whole  bill  in  order  to  avoid 
shutting  down  the  Oovemment. 

Mr.  President,  reform  of  the  budget 
process  wiU  come  to  the  floor  in  July, 
when  the  current  debt  limit  is  sched- 
uled to  expire.  As  my  colleagues  con- 
sider this  important  matter.  I  would 
urge  them  to  keep  in  mind  the  com- 
ments of  Mr.  Keene  and  others  who 
have  written  me  concerning  the  line- 
item  veto  proposal  embodied  in  8.  402. 
Mr.  President,  I  ssk  that  the  letter  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  Keene,  chair- 


man of   the   American   Conservative 
Union,  be  printed  in  the  Rgoou>. 
The  letter  follows: 

WaaMngtOK  DC.  Mow  XI.  1U7. 

Hon.  OOSBOli  J.  HUMFBSST. 

Hart  SenaU  Qffiet  Building. 
WiuAiiifftoii,  DC 

Dub  Sbsatos  Hmmnsr:  On  bebalf  of 
the  American  ConsenraUve  Union.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  continuing  efforts  over 
the  jrcan  to  brine  fiscal  raipoosibUlty  back 
toCongreai. 

The  ACU  hjui  long  lupported  efforts  to 
bring  back  Into  b^tB'"**  the  Inherent  tax 
and  ipend  propensity  of  Congreas  with  the 
conviction  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  accept  as  a  matter  of  course 
the  need  to  "balance  the  checkbook." 

And  now  Senatcur.  we  will  stand  beside  you 
In  your  efforts  to  restore  this  balance  by 
giving  the  President  the  power  of  a  "line 
Item  veto." 

We  are  well  aware,  as  you  are,  that  the  ap- 
propriations process  in  Congress  lias  become 
a  sham  and  the  misuse  of  poriiladen  Con- 
tinuing Resolutions  to  force  the  President 
to  accept  budget-busting  spending  must 
stop.  That  Is  why  we  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port your  bill.  S  402.  that  would  require 
Continuing  Resolutions  be  broken  up  into 
separate  Items  before  being  sent  to  the 
President. 

Passage  of  8  403  would  be  a  first  step  in  a 
long-awaited  program  to  strengthen  the  in- 
stitutional "checks  and  balances"  on  the 
upending  tide  so  ttiat  the  American  people 
will  not  be  further  penalized  on  the  tax  tide. 

We  at  the  ACU  want  you  to  know  that  we 
greatly  appreciate  your  tireless  work  for  a 
better  America  and  stand  with  you  in  this 
leglsUtlve  initlaUve. 
Sincerely, 

Davis  A  Kssm.* 


PROTECTING  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
who  can  disagree  with  the  laudable 
goal  of  protecting  Social  Security? 
But,  the  ends  do  not  always  Justify  the 
means. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from 
Norma  Aim  in  Hinckley,  MN.  I  wiU 
submit  Mrs.  Aim's  letter  for  the 
RscoKD.  the  gist  of  It  is  that  she  fears 
the  Government  is  gambling  with 
Social  Security  fimds.  She  received  a 
letter  from  the  'Social  Security  Pro- 
tection Bureau"  offering  not  only 
membership  in  this  organization  for 
her  $7  fee  but  a  chance  to  win  $50,000 
in  the  Social  Security  sweepstakes.  I 
can  understand  why  Mrs.  Aim  was 
concerned  when  she  thought  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  was  setting  up  a  lot- 
tery with  Social  Security  funds. 

This  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  the 
"Social  Security  Protection  Bureau." 
but  sadly  it  is  not  the  first  I  have 
heard  of  these  type  of  organbuitions 
using  deception  and  fear  to  exploit 
senior  citizens. 

For  a  $7  or  $10  membership  fee  they 
offer  members  such  things  as  a  gold 
embossed  Social  Security  card,  a  per- 
sonal statement  of  the  member's 
Social  Security  record,  an  annual 
Social  Security  guide  to  retirement, 
and    representation    in    Washington. 


DC.  Other  than  the  gold  embossing  on 
the  Social  Security  card  aU  these  serv- 
ices are  already  available  to  anybody 
who  requests  the  information.  As  for 
representation  in  Wsshingtoa  DC.  I 
was  imder  the  impression  that  was 
being  provided  by  the  Senators  and 
Congressmen  elected  by  the  people  to 
represent  them. 

First  let's  get  the  facts  straight  The 
balance  of  the  ol^-age  and  disability 
trust  fund  stood  at  $40.9  billion,  an  all- 
time  high,  at  the  end  of  January,  ac- 
cording to  former  Social  Security  chief 
actuary,  Robert  J.  Myers.  He  at- 
tributes the  record-breaking  amount 
to  the  Social  Sectirity  financial  rescue 
law  Congress  enacted  in  1983  and  the 
large  baby-boom  population  pajring 
into  the  sjrstem. 

Under  current  projections  the  bal- 
ance is  estimated  to  reach  $247  billion 
by  the  end  of  1991,  and  continue  to 
grow,  reaching  $12.5  trillion  in  2032. 
Anyone  who  is  alive  now— whether 
they  are  2  or  92— will  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  the  system.  In  view  of  these  sU- 
tlstics  it  Is  unfortunate  that  some 
groups  have  made  wild  claims  about 
the  health  of  the  system. 

My  advice  to  seniors  who  write  me 
is,  "Don't  let  anyone  scare  you."  Social 
Security  is  safe  and  sound,  and  no  pol- 
itician would  dare  to  undermine  it.  I've 
seen  newsletters  and  news  articles  that 
would  make  you  think  the  end  is  near 
for  Social  Security.  You  can't  take 
that  stuff  seriously.  Social  Security  is 
solvent  and.  in  my  Judgment,  will  be 
around  when  I  retire  and  my  children, 
too.  I  have  no  grandchildren  yet  or  I'd 
include  them  as  well. 

It's  very  unfortunate  that  organiza- 
tions have  used  scare  tactics  to  fright- 
en people  into  giving  contributions 
and  to  build  their  membership  rolls. 
These  groups  have  really  behaved  irre- 
sponsibly and  should  be  on  notice  that 
these  shenanigans  had  better  stop  or 
Congress  wiU  find  a  way  to  put  an  end 
to  the  exploitation  of  older  Americans. 

The  letter  and  enclosure  follows: 

HlMCXLET,  MK, 

May  19.  19$7. 
Skrator  BoscHwrn:  I  received  this  mate- 
rial in  the  mail  today  and  It  is  upaetting  to 
think  the  government  Is  gambling  with  our 
Social  Security  funds.  What  has  Canada  got 
to  do  with  it? 
I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  this. 
Sincerely, 

NouiA  Aut. 

*  

Social  Sacuarrr  PaoracnoR  Bukkau, 

Wathingtoju  DC. 

DBAS  Pamnt:  You  could  be  a  winner  in 
the  "Social  Security"  >50.000  Sweepstakes! 

Plus  you're  guaranteed  to  receive  a  valua- 
ble "Mystery  Olft"  when  you  help  protect 
your  social  security  beneflU  by  sending  your 
check  for  $7  to  Join  the  Social  Security  Pro- 
tection Bureau. 

So  today  complete  and  return  the  en- 
closed Official  "Social  Security"  $50,000 
Sweepstakes  Coupons  along  with  your  $7 
check. 


Right  now  you  may  stand  to  collect  over 
$90,000  in  Social  Security  benefits  for  your 
first  10  years  of  retirement.  That's  why  you 
need  the  Social  Secxirity  Protection  Bureau 
to  help  you  protect  this  big  investment  As  a 
Bureau  member,  you'll  l>e  entitled  to  all 
these  valuable  benefits. 

Tour  Personal  Oold  Embossed  Social  Se- 
curity Card  to  replace  the  paper  social  secu- 
rity card  you  now  own.  If  lost  or  stolen, 
paper  Social  Security  Cards  can  be  changed 
so  that  illegal  aliens,  etc  can  actually  use 
your  social  security  number.  That's  why  you 
should  have  a  plastic  Social  Security  Card. 
Our  plastic  cards  are  durable,  almost  Impos- 
dble  to  alter  or  change,  are  accepted  every- 
where your  paper  card  is.  and  can  be  used  as 
proof  of  Identification  for  check  cashing, 
etc 

Personal  Statement  of  Tour  Social  Securi- 
ty Record  which  we  will  help  you  get  direct- 
ly from  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
Every  year  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans are  not  given  proper  credit  for  money 
they  pay  into  Social  Security.  That's  why 
it's  so  important  you  get  a  statement  from 
Social  Security  which  shows  exactly  how 
much  you've  paid  in.  Should  there  be  any 
errors  you  can  correct  them  before  it's  too 
late. 

$SO0  reward  for  information  leading  to 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  anyone  who 
steals  your  Social  Security  Card,  iUegally 
uses  your  social  security  number,  or  tries  to 
fraudulently  collect  your  Social  Security 
beneflU. 

Social  Security  Ouide  to  retirement  sent 
to  you  every  year.  This  short,  easy  to  under- 
stand guide  will  keep  you  posted  on  all  the 
different  rule  changes  and  procedures  you 
need  to  know  to  qualify  for  maximum  social 
security  benefits. 

Representation  In  Washington,  D.C.  to 
protect  your  Social  Security  Benefits.  Our 
staff  will  constantly  monitor  proposed  legis- 
lation in  Washington.  D.C.  to  make  sure  you 
won't  lose  any  of  the  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  benefits  you're  entitled  to. 

Your  Social  Security  benefits  are  too  im- 
portant to  leave  unprotected. 

That's  why  I  urge  you  to  Join  the  Social 
Security  Protection  Bureau— and  why  we're 
offering  you  a  chance  to  be  a  winner  in  the 
"Social  Security  "  150,000.00  Sweepstakes. 

No  payment  is  required  to  enter  the 
Sweepstakes.  However,  if  you  enroll  as  an 
SSPB  member  for  one  year  by  sending  us 
your  check  for  $7  along  with  your  coupons, 
you'll  be  guaranteed  to  win  a  valuable  "Mys- 
tery Gift"— a  prize  I  know  you'll  enjoy.  Plus 
you'll  receive  your  SSPB  membership  Itit  by 
return  mail. 

So  send  your  Coupons  and  your  $7  check 
today  .  .  .  and  good  luck! 
Sincerely, 

PJ3.  MORBIS. 

Program  Director.m 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
FOXBURO  COUNTRY  CLUB 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
commemorate  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Foxburg  Country  Club,  in  Fox- 
burg,  PA,  which  has  the  oldest  golf 
course  in  continuous  use  in  the  United 
States  and  is  also  home  of  the  Ameri- 
can Golf  Hall  of  Fame. 

In  1884,  Joseph  Mickle  Fox  learned 
to  play  golf  while  on  a  trip  to  England. 
Upon  returning  to  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Fox  began  to  play  on  the  meadows 
surrounding    his    ancestral    simuner 


home  near  Foxburg.  In  1887,  he  pro- 
vided land  for  what  was  to  )>ecome  the 
Foxburg  Coimtry  Club. 

In  recognition  of  its  place  in  golf  his- 
tory, Foxburg,  PA.  was  chosen  to  be 
the  site  of  the  American  Golf  Hall  of 
Fame,  which  inducted  its  first  group 
of  golf  immortals  on  Augtist  29.  1965. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  the  Com- 
monwealth that  has  played  such  a 
prominent  role  in  fostering  and  pro- 
moting the  great  game  of  golf  in 
America,  and  I  salute  the  Foxburg 
Coimtry  Club,  the  oldest  golf  course  in 
the  United  States,  which  is  celebrating 
its  centennial  anniversary  this  year.* 


TOMB  OF  THE  UNKNOWNS 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  introduced  legislation  that 
would  officially  designate  the  area  of 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  where 
the  remains  of  four  unknown  service 
members  are  interred  as  the  "Tomb  of 
the  Unknowns."  I  am  Joined  in  this 
effort  by  Senator  S'tennis  and  Senator 
DsCoifcnn. 

The  Tomb  area  and  its  guard  have 
been  the  personification  of  dignity  and 
reverence  for  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans. The  monument  sjmibolizes  the 
extent  of  American  sacrifice  and  serv- 
ice during  our  struggles  to  preserve 
freedom.  But  the  Tomb  area,  in  which 
the  bodies  of  the  unknown  servicemen 
of  World  War  I.  World  War  II.  the 
Korean  conflict,  and  the  Vietnam  war 
have  been  laid  to  rest,  has  never  been 
officially  named.  The  title  "Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier"  came  into  exist- 
ence through  popular  usage  and  ac- 
ceptance. Mr.  President,  the  time  has 
come  to  name  in  law  this  most  sacred 
monument  to  our  Nation's  noble  fallen 
warriors. 

The  authority  to  name  any  and  all 
features  within  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  including  the  Tomb,  rests 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  How- 
ever, since  1959,  it  has  been  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army's  position  that 
Congress  should  determine  the  official 
title  for  the  Tomb  area.  And  so  it  is 
now  up  to  us. 

All  through  our  history,  America 
has  served  ss  a  beacon  to  others;  serv- 
ing as  a  source  of  political  inspiration, 
a  haven  for  the  poor  and  oppressed, 
and  a  friend  to  nations  in  times  of 
need.  But  our  efforts  to  defend  with 
our  lives,  certain  inalienable  rights 
and  liberties  for  all  people,  wakes  us  to 
the  realization  that  the  price  of  free- 
dom is  very  high  indeed. 

As  I  reflect  upon  the  many  feats  of 
heroism  displayed  by  American 
servicemen  and  women  on  and  off  the 
battlefield,  I  cannot  help  but  collec- 
tively remember  the  more  than  1  mil- 
lion individuals  who  have  kept  burn- 
ing the  flame  of  freedom  and  held 
open  the  door  of  opportunity  with 
their  very  lives. 


The  willingness  of  some  to  give  their 
lives  so  that  others  might  live  unen- 
ctunbered  by  the  burdens  of  despotism 
always  seems  to  evoke  in  us  a  sense  of 
smazement  and  respect  I  have  no  illu- 
sions about  what  little  I  can  add  to  the 
sUent  testimony  of  these  brave  Ameri- 
cans. Yet,  I  know  that  we  must  contin- 
ue to  honor  them.    ' 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  read  a  pas- 
sage of  a  news  account  of  the  inter- 
ment of  the  First  Unknown.  It  is  em- 
blematic of  a  caring  and  grateful 
nation. 


The  casket  with  its  weight  of  honors, 
lowered  into  the  cript.  A  rocking  blast  of 
gunfire  rang  from  the  woods.  The  (littering 
circle  of  bayonets  stiffened  to  a  salute  to 
the  dead.  Again  the  guns  shouted  their  mes- 
sage of  honor  and  fareweU.  Again,  they 
boomed  out:  a  loyal  comrade  was  being  laid 
to  his  last,  long  rest. 

High  and  clear  and  true  in  the  echoes  of 
the  guns,  a  bugle  lifted  the  old,  old  notes  of 
taps,  a  lullaby  for  the  living  soldier,  in  death 
his  requiem.  Long  ago  some  forgotten  sol- 
diers poet  caught  its  meaning  clear  and  set 
it  down  that  soldiers  everywhere  might 
know  its  message  as  they  sing  to  rest: 

The  guns  roared  out  again  in  our  national 
salute.  He  was  home,  the  unknown,  to  sleep 
forever  among  his  own. 
"Fades  the  light: 

and  afar 
goeth  day,  cometh  night 

and  a  star 
leadeth  all.  speedeth  all. 
to  their  rest." 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  abrogate 
the  responsibility  that  has  been  thrust 
upon  us.  Let's  officially  designate  this 
sacred  and  hallowed  ground  as  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknowns.* 


THE  HONORABLE  STEWART  B. 
McKINNEY— HE  DID  US  HONOR 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  of  aU  the 
words  of  tribute  that  have  been 
spoken  and  written  since  the  tragic 
death  of  our  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Stewart  B.  McKlnney.  none  ct4>ture 
the  spirit  of  this  htimane  public  serv- 
ant as  well  as  those  that  were  penned 
by  Stew's  good  friend.  Joe  Owens,  and 
published  as  an  editorial  in  the  Bridge- 
port Post  and  Telegram  newspapers  on 
May  8,  1987. 

The  editorial,  a  touching  eulogy  to  a 
man  who  served  his  district,  his  State, 
and  his  country  for  more  than  16 
years  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  appeared 
beneath  a  half-page  of  sketches  illus- 
trating Stew's  dedication  to  his  con- 
stituents and  his  concern  for  such 
problems  as  shelter  for  the  homeless, 
the  war  against  drugs,  protection  of 
the  environment,  and  the  availability 
of  low-income  housing.  The  sketches 
frame  a  line  drawing  of  a  smiling  Stew 
McKlnney,  with  a  plaque  bearing  the 
legend:  "Congressman  for  All  the 
People." 

Stew  McKlnney  was  a  Congressman 
for  all  the  people— as  all  his  colleagues 
well  knew. 


r-rxiLir*  v>  Eccf  r^XI  aid  vfrm 
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Mr.  Prasklent.  I  uk  that  the  text  of 
the  uilcle  be  minted  in  the  Raoout. 

The  article  foUovK 
ItanoBRATm  SnwAn  B.  ICcKimnT— Hb 
DnUtHoiraa 
It  hu  been  nld.  "A  dytne  taan  needi  to 
dl*.  aa  a  aleepy  mMi  naadi  to  ilMp." 

VA  Rap.  Stawmrt  B.  McKlnney  wu  a  man 
with  tattuttlre  paneptlOD  and  InODlte  oom- 
psHtan.  FNiB  IVri  ttntO  hla  death,  be  rep- 
nmitwl  OanMetleutI  4th  Dtaftrict  In  the 
VA  Houae  of  Rcpnaentattrea. 

aome  of  the  vaalthtaat  people  tn  the 
eouBtry  iirtrtw  tn  the  dtatrtct.  Converaely, 
poeketa  of  poverty  exM  In  the  dttoa.  Tbeae 
nelghborhoodB  have  been  Injected  with  the 
poiaon  which  la  the  placue  of  the  Mth  Cen- 
tury—dniSL 

Stafw  waa  deeply  coooemed  about  the 
urban  ibeCtaa  for  a  number  of  reaaona,  ea- 
pedaUy  becauae  the  youtha  In  theee  areaa 
are  prey  for  the  human  paraaltea  who  lell 
dnifa.  In  a  aenae.  Stew  waa  a  RepubUdm 
wboae  thlnklnc  and  aetlaaa  paralleled  thoae 
of  the  late  Benafnr  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

There  waa  no  phony  pretenae  about  him. 
In  oonremtlon.  he  waa  candid.  Ferhapa.  at 
ttaaea.  8tew  waa  recUeaa  with  worda.  But. 
alwaya.  he  apoke  hla  mind 

Stew  never  feicned  to  be  what  he  waa  not. 
He  loved  beinc  a  congiiaaniin  The  VS. 
flTinatfi  had  no  appeal  for  htan.  nor  did  the 
tiy^tywoatitp  The  genUeman  who  has  been 
taken  from  us  had  a  special  affection  for 
the  Houae  of  Repreaentatlvea. 

The  facta  of  the  Congreaaraan's  life  do  not 
fully  reveal  the  nature  of  the  man.  Tea.  be 
dealt  with  Intematlooal  and  national  issues 
with  Intellicenoe  and  dedstveneaa.  Of  equal 
<»■  more  Importance  was  his  gmulne  desire 
to  help  the  diaadvantaced.  Becauae  Stew 
McKlnney  never  saw  himself  as  a  man  de- 
servtaK  special  treatment,  he  could  visit 
shelters  for  the  homeless  and  provide  com- 
fort and  encouracement  for  people  cruelly 
trapped  by  fate. 

Always  alert  to  the  poaslbUity  that  be 
might  be  able  to  make  life  a  little  better  for 
others,  he  obtained  a  multimillion-dollar 
■rant  last  year  for  the  rebuilding  of  Father 
Panlk  Vfflage  in  Bridgeport. 

It  was  not  difficult  In  Congress  for  Rep. 
McKlnney  to  cross  the  aisle  and  gather  the 
support  of  Democrats  for  his  proposals.  The 
public  good,  not  politics,  dominated  his 
thinking  and  actions.  His  coUeaguea  Imew 
this.  Stew  was  dedicated  to  the  belief  that 
the  American  process,  if  not  tinkered  with, 
would  work  for  the  benefit  of  aU. 

Not  generally  known  is  the  (act  that  be 
and  the  late  Gov.  Ella  T.  OrasM  correspond- 
ed regularly.  Many  of  the  notes  were  writ- 
ten by  Ella  when  she  was  bored  during  a 
meeting  in  the  sUte  Capitol.  Often.  Stew's 
writings  were  done  while  a  long-winded  bu- 
reaucrat or  representative  of  a  special  Inter- 
est group  testified  during  a  committee  hear- 
ing. 

Ella,  the  Democrat,  and  Stew,  the  Repub- 
lican, had  much  in  common.  Both  enjoyed 
good  humor  and  had  little  regard  for  practi- 
tioners of  pomposity. 

Stewart  B.  McKlimey  cherished  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  nation  and  state  were 
built.  He  loved  to  debate,  but  he  did  not 
seek  to  wound  Back  in  the  IMOs.  whUe  tn 
the  General  Assembly,  he  made  a  remark 
which  was  reported  out  of  context.  It  ap- 
peared that  he  had  questioned  the  Integrity 
of  Gov.  John  N.  Dempsey. 

The  following  morning,  the  legislator 
from  Fairfield  went  to  the  Capitol  early, 
awaited  the  governor's  arrival  and  apolo- 
glied  for  any  embarrassment  the  reports 
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may  have  cauaed  Gov.  Dempaey.  On  that  oc- 
caalon.  a  bond  waa  formed,  a  f rlendahlp  that 
endured,  with  each  man  bokUng  the  other 
tn  high  eateem.  There  was  nothing  superfi- 
cial about  Rep.  McKlnney.  When  he  be- 
Ueved  a  Republican  or  Democratic  preaident 
was  right,  he  supported  the  chief  executive. 
If  he  diaaiveed  with  polldea  emanating 
from  the  White  House,  he  followed  the  dlc- 
tataa  of  his  conadenoe. 

At  M,  Stewart  B.  McKlnney  was  too 
young  to  die.  And  at  56,  he  bad  suffered 
from  pain  for  far  too  many  years.  While 
Stew  was  In  bis  forties,  a  coronary  bypass 
saved  bis  life.  In  the  past  few  years,  he  was 
beaet  by  a  variety  of  medical  problems,  but 
somehow  he  managed  to  carry  on.  Insisting 
that  tomorrow  would  be  a  better  day. 

Maybe  be  knew  the  odds  were  against 
hhn,  but  be  fought  bard  and  was  cheerful  to 
the  end.  During  his  campaign  In  1M6.  Stew 
was  open  and  frank.  He  Invited  voters  to 
scrutlnlae  hla  record  They  did  and  he  won  a 
Mh  term.  As  he  traveled  about  the  4th  Dis- 
trict, the  unthinkable  was  thought  It  might 
be  the  last  campaign  for  the  elected  official 
people  had  come  to  view  as  "Old  Reliable." 

Members  of  the  Congreasman's  staff  knew 
people  were  his  first  priority.  ThU  was  a  re- 
flection of  bis  thoughtful  nature,  his  belief 
that  govenunent  exists  to  serve  people,  not 
cause  them  grief.  It  was  an  endearing  char- 
acteristic of  the  man. 

UJS.  Rep.  Stewart  B.  McKlnney  did  the 
4th  District,  the  entire  state  of  Connecticut 
and  the  VS.  Congress  honor  by  devoting 
much  of  bis  adult  life  to  public  service. 

He  never  demanded,  or  asked,  or  maneu- 
vered anything  for  himself.  Aiways.  he  was 
alert  to  the  possibility  of  privately  perform- 
ing an  act  of  kindness.  Sadly,  today  the  old 
saying.  "The  good  die  young."  rings  true.* 


next,  at  the  hour  of  12  noon,  the 
Senate  gtand  in  recen  until  the  hour 
of  2  p.m.  to  accommodate  the  regular 
party  conferences. 

The  PRBSromO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  !■  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Ux.  President,  this  will 
mean  that  between  the  hour  of  11:30 
ajn.  and  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business.  We  will  be 
right  back  in  the  same  situation  as  we 
are  right  now,  with  the  Helms  amend- 
ment to  be  pending.  Not  much  action 
can  be  taken  on  that  during  that  30 
minutes.  We  can  at  least  extend  the 
period  for  morning  business  If  we 
wish,  so  I  shall  let  the  order  stand. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY.  JXJNE  2. 
1987 

oaoKX  roB  ADJOUximxirr  uirm.  tuebuat, 

JVm  S,  ItST  AT  1 1  A.lf . 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  11  o'clock  aan.  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
■o  axsoLunoHS  amo  motioms  ovkr,  umNoi 

THX  aULX,  COMX  OVXX  AND  WATVIRO  CALL  Of 

CALamAi 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday 
next,  any  resolutions  or  motions  over, 
under  the  rule,  not  come  over  and  that 
the  call  of  the  calendar  under  rules 
VII  and  VIII  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

oaaioRATioii  or  rsxioD  roa  MOKiiiKa  rouk 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday 
next,  after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  period 
for  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  11:30  ajn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Baraw  raon  ii  mook  uirm.  a  pjl 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday 


ORDER        FOR       AIXIOURNMENT 

UNTIL  TUESDAY.  JUNE  2.   1987. 

AT  10:30  KM. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  it 
stand  In  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  10:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
moved  the  hour  forward  because  Tues- 
day next  marks  the  first  anniversary 
of  television  and  radio  coverage  of 
Senate  proceedings.  I  will  have  a  few 
remarlts  to  make  on  that  date,  and  I 
assume  Mr.  Dols  will  have  some  re- 
marlts. 


ORDER     DESIGNATING     PERIOD 

FOR    MORNING    BUSINESS    ON 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  2.  1987 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order 
on  Tuesday  next,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  morning  business  to 
extend  until  the  hour  of  11:30  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  recess 
to  begin  at  12  noon  and  to  extend  until 
2  o'clock  to  accommodate  the  regular 
party  conferences  has  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  will  be  an  addi- 
tional 30  minutes  during  which  there 
may  be  further  morning  business  or 
some  business  which  may  be  transact- 
ed. 

lii.  President,  I  inquire  now  of  my 
very  able  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  if  he  has  any 
further  statement  he  wishes  to  make 
or  any  further  business  he  wishes  to 
transact. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  SENA- 
TOR AND  MRS.  ROBERT  C. 
BYRD 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader,  and  I  will 
indicate  that  there  is  nothing  further 
in  the  way  of  business  here.  Again, 
congratulations  on  this  special  day, 
the  50th  anniversary  of  he  and  his 
wife. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  is  kind,  as  always.  I 
am  deeply  appreciative,  and  my  vrlfe 
Eirmaisalso. 

May  I  thank  the  Senator  and  his 
beautiful  wife  Ann  for  the  kindnesses 
and  courtesies  they  have  alwas^  ex- 
tended, and  especially  for  their  attend- 
ance last  night  with  some  exceedingly 
generous  remarks  on  that  occasion 
and  again  today. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
must  not  let  this  day  go  by  without 
joining  in  the  great  Joy  that  was  so 
evident  throughout  the  Library  of 
Congress  last  evening  on  that  memora- 
ble half  century  and  to  observe  that 
there  could  not  be  a  more  vpropriate 
place  than  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
observe  the  half  century  of  nuptials  of 
the  most  learned  Member  of  this  body 
in  its  history  and  the  rules  of  the  Con- 
gress and  his  devoted  wife,  who  must 
have  spent  many  hours  of  an  evening 
wondering  why  that  man  spent  such 
hours  reading  so  many  uncomprehen- 
sible  books.  He  did  so  to  lead  the 
American  public.  He  has  done  so  well. 
We  are  in  her  debt  for  him. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  usual, 
the  perspicacity  and  sagacity  of  the 
very,  very  able  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  has  manifested  itself.  When 
he  speaks  of  the  forbearance  and  the 
patience  that  my  good  wife  has  un- 
doubtedly had  to  demonstrate  for  all 
of  these  50  years— and  may  I  add  one 
term,  her  staying  power  in  putting  up 
with  Robert  C.  Byrd  for  50  years— I 
think  she  is  entitled  to  an  award. 

By  the  way.  I  have  one  to  give  her. 
It  is  a  little  wooden  skillet.  Instead  of 
calling  the  Byrd  house  to  order  with 
the  usual  wooden  hanuner,  or  gavel, 
that  we  use  here,  she  is  going  to  have 
a  wooden  skillet  with  a  little  brass  in- 
scription on  it,  saying,  "This  is  award- 
ed to  Erma  Bjrrd  for  the  forbearance, 
the  patience,  the  tolerance,  and  the 
staying  power  that  she  has  exhibited 
in  living  with  Robert  Byrd  for  these 
50  years."  I  have  to  have  a  little  fun  in 
this. 

Again.  I  thank  my  friend.  We  were 
both  grateful  last  night.  I  want  to  vio- 
late the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  ad- 
dress my  friends  in  the  second  person. 

We  were  grateful,  Pat,  that  you 
could  share  that  evening  with  us,  and 
so  grateful.  Alan,  that  you  could  share 
it  with  us. 

Thank  you. 

Idr.  SIMPSON.  It  was  a  special  privi- 
lege. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10:30  A.M.. 
TUESDAY,  JUNE  2,  1987 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  In  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  10:30  ajn.  on  Tuesday,  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
4:21  pjn..  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  June  2. 1987.  at  10:30  ajn. 


NOKONATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  29, 1987: 

DXPABTHKXT  OP  STATE 

Mark  L.  Edelman.  of  Mlsaourt,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Cameroon. 

W.  Nathaniel  Howell,  of  Virginia,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Counselor,  to  be  Amiiassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  to  the  SUte  of  Kuwait. 

Michael  Gordon  Wygant,  of  Massachu- 
setts, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to 
be  the  VS.  Representative  to  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia. 

U.S.  IlfTERMATIONAL  DKVKLOFlfKira 
COOPCBATIOII  AGKIICT 

Charles  L.  Oladson,  of  Caltfomla.  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  vice  IiCark  L. 
Edelman. 

AlTUCAM  DXVKLOPMKirr  FOUNDATIOIf 

Charles  L.  Oladson.  an  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  African  Development  Foun- 
dation for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing September  22,  1991,  vice  Mark  L.  Edel- 


DXPARTlCXirT  OP  Tbahsportation 

Randolph  J.  Agley,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  I>evelopment  Corpora- 
tion, vice  John  R.  Wall,  resigned. 

Sxlbcttvk  Sebvicb  System 

Samuel  K.  Lessey.  Jr.,  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  Director  of  Selective  Service,  vice 
Thomas  K.  Tumage. 

In  THE  AiB  Force 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 

Lt.  Oen.  Charles  J.  Cuimlngham,  Jr.,  197- 
26-1874FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 

U.  Oen.  Leo  Marquez,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  bt  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  Michael  J.  Dugan.  091-28- 

2234PR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  Utle  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  poeiUon  of 


Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  ttUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  ffeneral 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  C.  McDonald,  391-30- 
8426FR,  UJB.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  imder  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
secticm  601,  to  be  reasaigned  in  his  current 
grade  to  a  position  of  Importance  and  re- 
sponsibility designated  by  the  President 
under  title  10,  United  States  Code,  aecUon 
601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

IX.  Gen.  Merrill  A.  McPeak.  S54-44- 
28MFR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

IrtheNavt 

The  following-named  officer,  under  tlie 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  Statea  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  asdgned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  remwnsibillty  designated  by 
the  President  under  tiUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  PoweU  F.  Carter,  Jr.,  571-84- 
0906/1120.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  iiMUcated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  1370. 

7*o  be  vice  tidmirai 

Vice  Adm.  CecU  J.  Kempf,  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1310,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  de^gnated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10,  United  Statea 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  John  H.  Fetterman,  Jr.,  200- 
26-7724/1310,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 
section  5137,  to  be  appointed  in  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral  as  chief  of  the  Btveau  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  and  Surgeon  General: 

Rear  Adm.  James  A.  Zlmble,  Medical 
Corps.  XXX-XX-XXXX/2100,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  captain  in  the  Staff 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  promotion  to  the 
permanent  grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower 
half),  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  624.  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

healthcare  fropessioiial 
Joseph  P.  Smyth 

IHTHE  Armt 

The  following-named  officer  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Army  In  accord- 
ance with  the  appropriate  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sections  624  and  638: 

ARMT 

TV)  be  major 
Edward  R.  Hoffman.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  THE  MARniE  Corps 
The     following-named    officers    of    the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  colonel,  under 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  secUon  5912: 
Astle,  John  C,  2622 
Bailey,  James  R..  5083 
Barrow,  John  C,  8038 
Becker.  James  S..  6180 
Beland.  Carlton  L..  2369 
Bond.  Terry  A..  7845 
Bonner.  Randall  P..  4813 
Bromley,  Bay  P.,  4827 
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BrookB.  Karln  P..  MM 
Brovn.  Cuvl  W..  1018 
Bufflngton.  OObart  8„  S71T 
devdud.  Dwrld  C^  »4» 
Colella.  Anthony  R..  MTB 
Cripe.  Dutel  U.  91M 
Cuddy.  Pnncto  J^  Jr^  MM 
Dubnt.  NeO  B^  Jr..  »4B 

">"■>«",  John  w..  rroo 

DMTta.  Bnioe  K..  MTB 
Doudaa,  Robert  C.  MM 
Dowdi.  Ctaarlw  J..  Vltl 
Bkkln.  RuMtell  W.,  TIM 
BnMndorf.  Kan  A..  16M 
TKfor,  Joseph  M^  9T0T 
Purbee.  Charlee  W..  m.  SIM 
Purloos.  Thomai  O.,  MM 
Gordon.  John  W..  Jr..  MM 
OulUord.  Robert  W..  IMS 
HMua.  Pktrtek  C  Mil 
Helti.  Brace  A..  SSM 
Hill.  Robert  T.,  m.  1778 
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Howell.  Jack  D..  ISM 
Jackaon.  Dennia  D..  MIO 
Kaheny.  John  M..  ITM 
KaufBtan.  Thofnaa  W..  7230 
Kktoek.  Joaeph  J..  •7M 
Konklel.  EUnor  M..  SSOSn 
Kropp.  Bdward  H..  OMO 
Lemoine.  Ned  J..  8M2 
MaeBeth.  William  R..  Mil 
llacNamee.  John  T..  Ma7 
Mance.  Gerald  B..  0314 
llartlnasl.  Robert.  SITS 
ICcCllnchle.  Alexander.  III.  73SS 
lIcGlnty.  Jamea  P..  SOM 
McMenamy.  Bdward  L..  Jr..  SM7 
Mee.  Patrick  P..  0M3 
Metaehan.  John  A..  0338 
ICieivwa.  Dennia  L..  4043 
Moffett.  John  W..  1970 
Ifonaerrate.  lAwrence  C.  3717 
Morian.  Charlea  D..  aOM 
If  urphy.  Richard  C.  0Sft3 


Peteraon.  William  &.  M91 
Prokopchak.  Ilichele  B..  8351 
Reed.  David  U.  6337 
Roblnaon.  Theodore  C.  lU.  0070 
Roota,  John  C  M14 
Roaaer.  Richard  C.  Jr..  3550 
Saxon.  Donald  R..  3S10 
Sootten.  WUllam  E..  S4M 
Sinclair.  Jamea  W..  5»M 
Slrmon.  Kenneth  P.,  77M 
Smith.  Roderick  V..  1800 
Stacey.  Wayne  R..  1481 
Thomas.  John  C.  5M8 
Veyaey.  Michael  C.  7079 
Vlano.  Paual  Jr..  04M 
Voct.  B.C..  5301 
Ward,  Jerry  E..  3M2 
Weh.  AUen  E..  5804 
WUkle,  James  R..  Jr..  3932 
Williams.  Rex  M..  08M 
Winters.  WUllam  D..  Jr..  9020 
Wright.  Robert  B..  2825 
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The  Hoiue  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Coilro]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker 

WAamwuToii.  DC. 

JTay  2$,  1997. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Toirr 
CosLBO  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Monday.  June  1. 1987. 

Jm  WaioRT. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RejnetenUUivet. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  itr.  Charles  A. 
MaUon.  Holy  Family  Church, 
BCitcheUville.  MD.  offered  the  foUow- 
ing  prayer 

Qive  to  the  kiTig  Thy  justice,  O  Ood. 
and  Thy  righteousness  to  the  royal  son! 
May  he  fudge  Thy  people  toith  right- 
eousness, and  Thy  poor  xcith  fusticeJ— 
Psalms  72:1-2. 

Father,  You  have  been  revealed  as  a 
loving  father.  Keep  us  open  to  this 
revelation  that  our  lives  might  give 
witness  to  Your  righteousness. 
Remind  us  to  give  good  things  to  Your 
people,  to  be  watchful  of  injury  and  to 
be  vigilant  of  injustice. 

We  ask  this  through  the  incarnation 
of  Your  presence  among  us.  Your  Son 
and  our  example,  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Joiunal  stands  approved. 


CESSNA  172  A  POWERFUL  UJS. 
WEAPON 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
plane  which  penetrated  not  only 
Soviet  airspace  but  Red  Square  was  a 
Cessna  172  built  in  my  hometown. 
Wichita.  KS.  Tt  ari«.  to  .hov  U8  that 
America's  general  aviation  industry 
builds  aircraft  that  can  accomplish  re- 
markable things.  Landing  in  Red 
Square  shows  the  flexibility  these  air- 
planes offer  not  only  Americans  but 


people  around  the  world.  Perhaps  now 
even  the  Russians  will  want  to  buy 
some  of  these  stnart,  flexible,  little  air- 
planes. 

But  seriously,  we  need  to  make  sure 
this  reliable,  remarkable,  little  indus- 
try continues  to  thrive.  The  key  to 
that  is  making  sure  the  general  avia- 
tion industry  can  afford  liability  insur- 
ance. My  bill,  HJl.  2238,  to  modify 
aviation  product  liability  laws,  would 
do  that  without  undermining  con- 
sumer rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  cosponsor  the  bill. 


IDEOLOGY,  NOT  SCIENCE.  IS  AD- 
MINISTRATION'S  RESPONSE  TO 
THINNING  OZONE  LAYER 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  These, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  new  weapons 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  President's  science  adviser  want  to 
have  us  use  against  the  thinning  ozone 
layer  of  the  atmosphere.  According  to 
this  deadly  duo,  ideology,  not  science, 
should  dictate  how  our  Nation  re- 
sponds to  the  threat  of  ultraviolet  ra- 
diation. 

Nature  may  abhor  a  vacuum.  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  not  nearly  as  much  as 
the  free  marketeers  in  this  administra- 
tion do  regulation. 

The  EPA  and  the  State  Department, 
on  the  other  hand,  want  an  interna- 
tional agreement  to  stem  the  produc- 
tion of  chlorofluorocarbons.  This,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  only  sensible  path.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  up  to  you  to  end  this 
absurd  dispute  within  your  adminis- 
tration and  take  your  science  adviser 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  out 
of  the  Sun. 


SCENARIO  FOR  OUR  WAR 
AGAINST  AIDS 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Idller  disease  AIDS  has  claimed 
the  lives  of  35.000  Americans  and 
threatens  to  Idll  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more,  far  exceeding  what  any 
world  war  will  claim  in  casualties.  And 
all  we  have  done  as  a  nation  and  a  so- 
ciety is  dance  around  the  problem, 
hoping  it  will  go  away.  We  cannot 
study  it  any  further,  we  cannot  debate 


it  any  longer,  we  must  act  now  in  a  U- 
partisan,  coordinated  way  before  it  is 
too  late. 

AIDS  may  now  be  a  homosexual  dis- 
ease, but  it  soon  could  become  an 
American  disease  unless  we  act.  This  is 
why  President  Reagan's  first  policy 
speech  on  AIDS  was  a  positive  sign,  a 
recognition  at  the  highest  level  of 
Government  that  we  have  a  serious 
problem  and  that  he  is  prepared  to 
take  the  lead. 

While  many  of  his  proposals  are  con- 
troversial and  questionable,  at  the 
very  least  they  should  stir  a  healthy 
debate.  Now  he  should  move  beyond 
the  speech  to  plans,  actions,  burdens, 
and  sacrifices. 

At  the  very  least,  we  should  consider 
the  following  steps:  A  central  Federal 
AIDS  office:  a  crash  research  program 
for  the  public  and  private  sectors; 
mandatory  testing  only  when  it  makes 
sense;  more  resources  for  drug  addic- 
tion and  prevention;  reexamination  of 
the  privacy  regulations;  and  mandato- 
ry counseling  and  testing  for  prosti- 
tutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  example  of  Judge 
DalSanto  in  Albuquerque,  NM.  should 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  Nation. 

PHOSIliUllS  AMP  AIDS 

Elected  officials  from  Washington  to 
Santa  Fe  are  quibbling  over  the  best  tac- 
tics—some might  say,  the  best  poIiMo— for 
dealing  with  the  AIDS  epidemic. 

Albuquerque  Metropolitan  Court  Judge 
Diane  Dal  Santo  likely  regards  such  debate 
as  a  waste  of  time— and  valuable  time  at 
that.  Through  a  combination  of  persistence 
and  flexibility.  Dal  Santo  has  launched  as 
innovative  an  AIDS  preventive  program  as 
this  state  has  seen. 

The  Judge's  targets  are  hookers.  Because 
AIDS  is  spread  through  sex  and  shared  nee- 
dles, prostitutes  are  viewed  as  ready  con- 
duits of  the  virus. 

At  first.  E>al  Santo  wanted  to  sentence 
prostitutes  to  mandalory  tests  for  exposure 
to  the  AIDS  virus,  using  an  old  state  statute 
that  allows  Judges  this  option  for  venereal 
diseases. 

But  the  New  Mexico  chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican C:ivll  Liberties  Union  protested,  as  did 
several  state  health  organlaitions. 

No  doubt  about  it.  mandatory  testing  is  a 
quagmire.  Across  the  country,  it's  a  familiar 
debate:  What  kind  of  precedent  would  be  set 
for  other  high-risk  populations?  How  are 
privacy,  confidentiality  and  individual 
rights  protected?  And  what  is  the  state  pre- 
pared to  do  with  people  who  test  positive  to 
a  virus  presumed  to  be  infectious  for  life? 

The  mandatory  testing  debate  is  not  over. 
But  Dal  Santo  decided  to  not  get  bogged 
down  In  that  argiuient.  at  least  not  now.  In- 
stead, she  started  a  mandatory  couna^ing 
program,  combined  with  voluntary  testing. 

For  the  next  three  months  of  this  pilot 
project,  convicted  proctltutes  and  intrave- 
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neiM  dnm  <■•»  *>m  pmi  Uuoucb  Dal 
Sutol  eooit  wOl  \mm  about  AIDS.  nmUm- 
ttaUy.  Dal  Santo's  adueatton  pncram 
eaonot  ba  OTirrr<i^  to  eonvtaiea  all.  or  per- 
bapa  evan  a  majority,  of  bookan  and  dnic 
abwan  to  dunce  babavlon  tbat  put  th«m 
at  rtik  of  oontracttnc  or  ^readlnc  tbe  (Ma- 
•aae.  But  It  It  at  loaat  an  tairoad  Into  tbeoa 
blgb  rtik— and  bard  to  leaali    popiilatlona 

Dal  gaitfA  didnt  gtr*  up— and  abe  didnt 
■tubbomly  iMtat  on  iMf  procrmm  or  none  at 
tO,  etthar.  Sba  appUad  tb«  toola  at  bar  dia- 
poaal  in  a  naw  wajr.  In  an  attanpt  to  addraaa 
a  proUam  aba  could  aa  aaaOy  bava  diamlaaed 
aa  baiw  beyond  bar  purriew.  Would  tbat 
other  elect ort  vtV'*^^.  from  the  Wblte 
Hoiae  to  the  Roundhouae,  would  follow 
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roaLiFi 
(By  AJC  Roaentbal) 
The  Admlnlatratkm  m  Waatalncton  ia  op- 
poeed  to  "T^*^  aura  tbat  a  repreeentaUve 
of  the  hoBMeezual  oommunlty  la  named  to  a 
pand  to  atudy  the  AID6  placue  and  what  It 
might  mean  for  the  whole  country.  It  ahowa 
ThrMHy  the  people  who  ran  the  Ooremment 
itaply  have  not  faced  reaUty. 

We  are  In  a  deadly  epidemic  and  national 
diaaater  wlU  be  the  prtoe  of  prejudice,  ptoua- 
neaa  or  a^-deliHlan.  Only  the  enllatment  of 
all  phyaical.  moral,  financial  and  medical 
aaaeta,  »"<»  acme  plain  common  aenae,  can 
begin  to  meet  the  danger.  Thla  means  direct 
iurolvement  of  everybody  ooocemed.  moat 
^Iffffni^iy  tp^uirffaig  homoaezuals.  It  la  em- 
barramlng  to  Imva  to  aay  so. 

WOl  a  namWita^-  for  the  Prcaldency  who 
doea  not  tell  ua  atralght  out  the  details  of 
hla  plaiM  for  dealing  with  the  AIDS  reaUty 
be  acceptable  to  American  votera?  I  hope 
not. 

But  why  wait?  U  the  Reagan  Admlnlatra- 
tlon  ia  capable  of  »>««nfc<«f  and  acting  and 
leading.  It  can  ahow  it  now. 

AIDS  medical  and  aodal  Uterature  la  full 
of  aeparatc  good  workable  Ideas.  But  the 
Oovernment  aeema  unwilling  to  find  people 
who  will  pull  them  together  and  give  them 
the  power  to  act 

Two  approachea  are  needed— simulta- 
neously. One  Is  to  convince  people  In 
danger— particularly  bomoaexuala.  biaezuals 
and  thoae  who  have  had  sexual  Intercourse 
with  them— to  take  the  teaU  that  show  If 
they  have  the  virus  that  cauaea  AIDS.  If 
they  do  have  it.  they  face  the  ethical  deci- 
sion of  abatalning  from  aezual  Intercourse 
with  the  unaffUcted. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Oovernment  must 
commit  itaelf  not  to  Preaidentlal  Q>eecbea 
but  to  real  plana,  action,  burdens  and  saert- 
ficea.  Such  as: 

1.  A  central  Federal  AIDS  office,  with  fi- 
nancial reaouroea  and  clout,  to  pull  together 
all  the  nf)tV"«««  and  state  efforts,  to  decide 
prioritiea  and  settle  the  inevitable  confUcU 
for  funda  and  attention.  A  director  and  a 
board  oompoaed  of  scientists  and  public  fig- 
ures who  command  the  reapeet  and  atten- 
tion of  the  nation.  U  the  batUe  la  to  be 
fought.  It  baa  to  be  led.  which  Washington 
so  far  baa  failed  to  do  againat  either  drugs 
orAID& 

X  Facing  the  burden  of  tbe  huge  coaU  of 
reaeareh  and  care,  square  on.  Plague  taxes. 
And  much  more  money  from  bualneas 
Thouaanda  of  mmpanka  could  follow  the 
examide  of  the  Forbea  magaalne  family, 
which  contributed  $1  million. 

S.  Tough  leglalation  on  diacrtmlnation 
againat  AIDS  sufferers  or  virus  carriers  in 
Jobs,  bousing,  education  Protecting  the  af- 
flleted  to  In  the  deep  aelf-taitereet  of  a  nation 
that  needa  their  help  to  fight  the  plague. 


4.  Mandatory  teating  only  where  It  makaa 
saiMe.  Trying  to  force  teaU  on  aU  the  afflict- 
ed ia  tmpoaafbla  and  self-defeating.  But  med- 
ical tnrar-*— ***"  for  cmtagloua  dlaeaaaa  Is 
slraady  demanded  for  immigrants,  and 
AIDS  teating  ahould  be  added  to  the  list  It 
should  be  a  condition  for  enlisting  In  the 
armed  forces.  Oovernment  employeea 
should  volunteer  for  teating  to  create  an  at- 
moaphere  of  aodety's  atrong  approvaL 

5.  Much  more  money  allocated  for  drug 
a(MlHV«  prevention  and  treatment  Drug 
•ddieta  who  uae  Infected  needles  are  becom- 
ing a  steeply  Increasing  danger.  In  New 
York.  36  percent  of  AIDS  sufferers  are  ad- 
dicta. 

The  black  population  Is  particularly 
threatened:  white  addlcU  usually  have 
enough  money  for  fresh  needles.  Already 
black  bablea  fUl  moat  of  the  crlba  In  the 
AIDS  pediatric  warda,  sentenced  to  death  by 
tbe  dirty  needlea  of  addict  parents. 

«.  Drug  addicts  are  usually  too  far  gone  to 
worry  about  the  ethic  of  taking  AIDS  teata. 
But  many  of  them  wind  up  hi  Jail,  usually 
for  robbery.  They  should  be  kept  until  drug 
clean.  If  they  return  to  drug  use  after  re- 
laaae.  they  should  be  sent  back.  Tea.  more 
taxaa  f or  Jalla. 

7.  ProatttuUon  suddenly  la  a  priority 
public  health  matter.  ProaUtutea.  both 
aexea.  endanger  themaelvea  and  others  too 
often  to  be  tolerated  In  a  plague.  Thoae  who 
frequent  proatltutea  are  alao  now  dangerous. 
Both  proatltutea  and  cuatomers  should  be 
subject  to  arreat  and  the  publicity  that  goea 
with  It 

8.  Reexamination  of  privacy  regulations.  I 
know  of  one  doctor  who  discovered  the 
AIDS  virus  In  a  male  minor  and  was  legally 
forbidden  by  the  mother  of  the  patient  to 
Inform  him.  The  boy  was  sleeping  with  a 
steady  girlfriend.  The  mother  did  not  care. 
When  doea  privacy  become  acceaaory  to 
murder?  Doctors  and  lawyers  should  take  a 
new  look  at  their  standarda,  quickly.  So 
should  legialatora. 

Some  of  theae  polnU  are  unpleasant  to 
read  or  write,  particularly  thoae  that  may 
touch  on  dvU  Ubertiea.  Better  now  and 
minimally,  rather  than  late.  when,  with 
fear,  dlaregard  for  Ubertiea  may  grow  even 
faater  than  the  spread  of  the  dlseaae. 


and  then  takin/an  acsregglve  lead  In 
the  oncolns  lnt«rnatlonal  negotiailong 
to  protect  the  osone  layer. 

I  stronsly  aupport  the  current  ad- 
minlatratlon  podtlon  of  a  freese  and 
then  9ft-percent  phaaeout  of  CFC 
emlaalona,  and  on  April  10  Introduced 
HJl.  2036,  which  generally  codiflea 
that  position.  I  am  dismayed  that  the 
certain  members  of  the  administration 
are  considering  weakening  their  posi- 
tion or  abandoning  it  in  favor  of  hats, 
simglaases,  and  sunscreen.  The  deple- 
tion of  the  OBone  layer  will  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  sustalnabillty  of 
the  entire  planet.  It  will  not  be  re- 
versed by  a  public  relations  campaign. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I.  the  Chair  announces  that  he  wUl 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  susiiend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule 
XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Tuesday,  June  2,  1987. 


THE   HODEL  PROPOSAL   FOR 

PROTECTINO    THE    OZONE 

LATER 

(Mr.  BATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deple- 
tion of  the  ozone  layer  is  one  of  the 
most  massive  environmental  threats 
facing  the  planet.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Hodel's  suggestion  that  our  only 
response  should  be  stmglasses.  hats, 
and  simsereens  Is  ludl<st>us:  It  is  outra- 
geous: and  it  is  irresponsible.  It  is  on 
par  with  the  administration's  sugges- 
tion that  with  enough  shovels,  people 
could  protect  against  nuclear  attack. 

We've  known  since  1974  that  chloro- 
fluorocarbons  or  (TPC's  deplete  the 
osone  layer.  We've  also  known  the  so- 
lution—eliminating or  at  least  reduc- 
ing the  emissions  of  CTC's.  The 
United  States  has  been  at  the  fore- 
front of  the  solution,  first  banning 
CPCs  in  aerosol  propellents  In  1978. 


MEDICARE    AND    MEDICAID    PA- 
TIENT    AND     PROGRAM     PRO- 
TECTION ACT  OP  1987 
Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  1444)  to  amend  titles  XI,  XVIII, 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
protect  beneficiaries  under  the  health 
care  programs  of  that  act  from  unfit 
health  care  practitioners,  and  other- 
wise to  improve  the  antifraud  provi- 
sions relating  to  those  programs. 
The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.1444 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
Repntentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conanu  aatembUd, 

SECTION    1.   SHORT  Tm*  lEFgaENCSS   IN   ACT! 

TABix  OP  coNnrns. 
(s)  Shobt  Trria.— This  Act  may  be  died 
u  the  -Medicare  and  Medicaid  PaUent  and 
Program  Protection  Act  of  1987". 

(b)  AMXWDMXirrs  to  thx  Social  Sbuuxii  i 
Act.— Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, whenever  in  this  Act  an  Amendment 
Is  expreaaed  In  terms  of  an  smendment  to  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
that  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

(c)  Table  or  Coirrxirra.— The  table  of  con- 
tents of  this  Act  la  as  follows: 

Sec.  I.  Short  title;  referencea  In  Act  table 

of  contents. 
Sec  a.  EUduslon  from  medicare  and  State 

health  care  programs. 
Sec.  3.  avil  monetary  penaltlea 
Sec.  4.  CMmiiua  penalties  for  acU  Involving 

medicare  and  SUte  health  care 

programa. 


Sec  5.  Information  conoeming  aanctions 
taken  by  State  Uoenaing  au- 
thorltlea  against  health  care 
practltloneia  and  providers. 

Sec  6.  Obllgatian  of  health  care  practitton- 
era  and  providers. 

Sec  7.  Exclusion  under  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram. 

Sec  g.  Miscellaneous  and  conforming 
amendmenta. 

Sec  9.  Clarification  of  medicaid  moratori- 
um provisions  of  Deficit  Re- 
ducUon  Act  of  1984. 

Sec  10.  UmltaUon  of  llabiUty  of  medicare 
beneflciarlea  with  reapeet  to 
sei  vices  furnished  by  excluded 
Individuals  and  entltiea. 

Sec  11.  Definition  of  peraon  with  owner- 
ship or  control  Interest 

Sec  12.  Conditional  approval  of  renal  dlaly- 
alB  fadliUea. 

Sec  IS.  Amendment  relating  to  fraud  in- 
volving medicare  supplemental 
Insurance. 

Sec  14.  Standards  for  anti-kickback  provi- 
sions. 

Sec  16.  EffecUve  datea. 

SBC  t.  IXCUniON  P«OM  mDICAl*  and  flTATS 
HKALTH  CABS  PaOCBAm. 

Section  1128  (42  VAC.  13a0a^7)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"KXCLUSIOR  or  CXXTiOll  U«DIVU>OAU  AND  BH- 
TTTIXS  PKOM  PABTICIPATIOM  IN  MBDICAMX 
AND  STATS  HEALTH  CABS  PaOOXAMS 

"Sac.  1128.  (a)  BCandatobt  ExcLuaiOH.— 
The  Secretary  shall  exclude  the  following 
Individuals  and  entitles  from  participation 
In  any  program  under  title  XVm  and  shall 
direct  that  the  following  Individuals  and  en- 
tltiea be  excluded  from  participation  In  any 
State  health  care  progrwn  (as  defined  In 
subaectlon  (h)): 

"(1)  Conviction  op  raoatAM-BBLATXD 
CBiMxa.— Any  Individual  or  entity  that  has 
been  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  related 
to  the  delivery  of  an  Item  or  service  under 
title  ZVIII  or  under  any  State  health  care 
program. 

"(2)  Conviction  bklatino  to  patixnt 
ABUsx.— Any  individual  or  entity  that  has 
been  convicted,  under  Federal  or  State  law, 
of  a  criminal  offense  relating  to  neglect  or 
abuse  of  patients  in  connection  with  the  de- 
livery of  a  health  care  item  or  service. 

"(b)  PxBMiaaivK  ExcxnaioN.- The  Secre- 
tary may  exclude  the  following  individuals 
and  entitles  from  participation  in  any  pro- 
gram luider  title  jlviu  and  may  direct  that 
the  following  Individuals  and  entitles  be  ex- 
cluded from  participation  In  any  State 
health  care  program: 

"(1)  Conviction  axLATiNa  to  pbaud.- Any 
individual  or  entity  that  has  been  convicted. 
under  Federal  or  State  law.  In  connection 
with  the  delivery  of  a  health  care  Item  or 
service  or  with  reapeet  to  any  act  or  omis- 
sion in  a  program  operated  by  or  financed  In 
whole  or  in  part  by  any  Federal.  State,  or 
local  government  agency,  of  a  criminal  of- 
fenae  relating  to  fraud,  theft,  embesale- 
ment  breach  of  fiduciary  responaibility,  or 
other  financial  miaconduct 

"(2)  Conviction  bblatino  to  obstxdction 
op  an  umaaiiOATioN.— Any  individual  or 
entity  that  has  been  convicted,  under  Feder- 
al or  State  law,  in  connection  with  the  inter- 
ference with  or  obatructlon  of  any  inveatiga- 
tlon  into  any  criminal  of  fenae  deacribed  In 
paragraph  (1)  or  in  aubaectlon  (a). 

"(3)  Conviction  BBLATora  to  oontboixbd 
8UB8TANCK.— Any  Individual  or  entity  that 
baa  been  convicted,  under  Federal  or  State 
law.  of  a  criminal  off enae  relating  to  the  un- 


lawful manufacture,  diatrfbutlon.  preacrip- 
tlon.  or  dlapenalng  of  a  omtroUed  substance. 

"(4)  LiCBNSB  BxvocATiON  OB  suaroiaiON.— 
Any  individual  or  entity— 

"(A)  whoee  license  to  provide  health  care 
has  been  revoked  or  suspended  by  any  State 
licensing  authority,  or  who  otherwiae  loat 
such  a  licenae,  for  reaaons  bearing  on  the  in- 
dlvidual'a  or  entity's  profeaaional  compe- 
tence, profeaaional  performance,  or  finan- 
cial integrity,  or 

"(B)  who  surrendered  such  a  licenae  while 
a  formal  dladpllnary  proceeding  was  pend- 
ing before  such  an  authority  and  the  pro- 
ceeding concerned  the  Individual's  or  enti- 
ty's profeaaional  competence,  profeaaional 
performance,  or  financial  Integrity. 

"(S)  EXCLOaiON  OB  aUBFXNaiON  UNDBB  PXD- 
BBAL   OB   8TATX  HXALTR  CABZ  PBOQBAM.— Any 

individual  or  entity  which  has  been  sus- 
pended or  excluded  from  participation,  or 
otherwiae  aanctioned,  under— 

"(A)  any  Federal  program.  Including  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Defense  or  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  involving  the  pro- 
vision of  health  care,  or 

"(B)  a  State  health  care  program, 
for  reaaona  bearing  on  the  Individual's  or 
entity's    profeaaional    competence,    profea- 
aional performance,  or  financial  integrity. 

"(6)  CLAim  POB  BxcxaarvK  chabgks  or  tm- 

KT  aSBVICBa  AND  PAILUBX  OP  CXBTAIN 


OBOANIZATIONS  TO  PUKNISH  MBDICALLT  NBCBS- 

BABT   aBBvicaa.- Any    Individual   or   entity 
that  the  Secretary  determines— 

"(A)  has  submitted  or  caused  to  be  sub- 
mitted bills  or  requests  for  payment  (where 
such  bills  or  requests  are  baaed  on  charges 
or  coat)  under  title  XVni  or  a  SUte  health 
care  program  containing  charges  (or.  In  ap- 
pllOAble  cases,  requests  for  payment  of 
costs)  for  items  or  services  furnished  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  such  Individual's  or 
entity's  usual  charges  (or,  in  applicable 
cases,  subatantially  In  excess  of  such  individ- 
ual's or  entity's  costs)  for  such  items  or  serv- 
ices, unless  the  Secretary  finds  there  is  good 
cause  for  such  bills  or  requests  containing 
such  charges  or  costs: 

'(B)  has  furnished  or  caused  to  be  fur- 
nished Items  or  services  to  patients  (wheth- 
er or  not  eligible  for  benefits  luider  title 
XVITI  or  under  a  State  health  care  pro- 
gram) substantially  In  excess  of  the  needs  of 
such  patients  or  of  a  quality  which  falls  to 
meet  professionally  recognized  standards  of 
health  care; 

"(C)  Is- 

"(1)  a  health  maintenance  organization  (as 
defined  in  section  1903(m))  providing  items 
and  services  under  a  State  plan  approved 
under  title  XIX,  or 

"(U)  an  entity  furnishing  services  under  a 
waiver  approved  under  section  1915(bKl), 
and  has  failed  substantially  to  provide  medi- 
cally neceasary  items  and  services  that  are 
required  (under  law  or  the  contract  with  the 
State  under  title  XIX)  to  be  provided  to  in- 
dividuals covered  under  that  plan  or  waiver. 
If  the  failure  has  adversely  affected  (or  has 
a  substantial  likelihood  of  adversely  affect- 
ing) theae  individuals;  or 

"(D)  is  an  entity  providing  items  and  serv- 
ices as  an  eligible  organization  under  a  risk- 
sharing  contract  under  section  1876  and  has 
faUed  substantially  to  provide  medically 
neceasary  items  and  services  that  are  re- 
quired (under  law  or  such  contract)  to  be 
provided  to  individuals  covered  under  the 
riak-aharing  contract,  if  the  failure  has  ad- 
versely affected  (or  has  a  subatantial  likeli- 
hood of  adverwly  affecting)  theae  indlvld- 


"(7)  FaaUD,  KICKBACKS.  AND  OTHBB  PBOHD- 

RBD  AcnvRiBa.- Any  individual  or  entity 


that  the  Secretary  determlnea  baa  commit- 
ted an  act  which  ia  deacribed  tai  aectkm 
112aA  at  aectlon  1128B.  

"(8)  ENTTma  uunibollb)  bt  a  aAKcnoNSB 
iNBiviJPAL.- Any  entity  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  determlnea  that  a 
person— 

"(AXl)  with  an  ownership  or  control  inter- 
est (as  deftaied  in  section  1124(aX3))  in  that 
entity,  or 

"(11)  who  Is  an  officer,  director,  agent,  or 
managing  employee  (as  defined  In  aeetlon 
112«(b))  of  that  enttty— 
Is  a  person— 

"(BKl)  who  has  been  convicted  of  any  of- 
fenae  deacribed  In  subeection  (a)  or  in  para- 
graph (1).  (2).  or  (3)  of  this  subaectlon: 

"(11)  against  whom  a  dvll  monetary  penal- 
ty haa  been  aaaeaaed  tmder  section  112aA;  or 

"(ill)  who  has  been  excluded  from  parttci- 
pation  under  a  program  under  title  ZVm  or 
under  a  State  health  care  program. 

"(0)  FaILUBX  TO  DtaCUMB  BBQUIBBD  INVOB- 

MATioN.— Any  entity  that  did  not  fully  and 
accurately  make  any  diadoaure  required  by 
section  1134  or  section  1126. 

"(10)  FaILUKX  TO  SUPPLY  BBQUBSTBD  INPOB- 
MATION  ON  XDBOONTBACIOBS  AND  aUPFUXBa.— 

Any  ^«fr'«'M"g  entity  (as  defined  In  sectioo 
1124(aX2))  that  fails  to  supply  (within  such 
period  as  may  be  apedfied  by  the  Secretary 
in  regulations)  upon  request  spedficaUy  ad- 
dressed to  the  entity  by  the  Secretary  or  by 
the  State  agency  administering  or  supervla- 
ing  the  administration  of  a  State  health 
care  program— 

"(A)  fuU  and  complete  information  as  to 
the  ownership  of  a  subcontractor  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary  In  regulations)  with 
whom  the  entity  has  had,  during  the  previ- 
ous 12  months,  business  transactions  in  an 
aggregate  amount  in  exceas  of  $25,000,  or 

"(B)  full  and  complete  information  as  to 
any  significant  business  transactions  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary  in  regulations),  oc- 
curring dtu-ing  the  five-year  period  aiding 
on  the  date  of  such  request,  between  the 
entity  and  any  wholly  owned  supplier  or  be- 
tween the  entity  and  any  subcontractor. 

"(11)  Failttbb  to  supplt  patmbnt  inp<»- 
MATioN.— Any  individual  or  entity  furnish- 
ing Items  or  services  for  which  payment 
may  be  made  under  title  XVin  or  a  State 
health  care  program  that  falls  to  provide 
such  Information  as  the  Secretary  or  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency  finds  neceasary  to 
determine  whether  such  payments  are  or 
were  due  and  the  amounts  thereof,  or  has 
refused  to  permit  such  examination  of  Ita 
records  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  or 
that  agency  as  may  be  necessary  to  verify 
such  information. 

"(12)       FaILUKX       to       GKANT       IIIIfB>IATB 

ACCESS.— Any  individual  or  entity  that  faila 
to  grant  immediate  acceas,  upon  reaaonable 
request  (as  defined  by  the  Secretary  in  regu- 
lations) to  any  of  the  followinr 

"(A)  To  the  Secretary,  or  to  the  agency 
used  by  the  Secretary,  for  the  purpoae  spec- 
ified in  the  first  sentence  of  section  1884(a) 
(relating  to  compliance  with  conditiona  of 
participation  or  payment). 

"(B)  To  the  Secretary  or  the  State  agency, 
to  perform  the  reviews  and  surveys  required 
under  State  plans  under  paragraphs  (26), 
(31),  and  (33)  of  aecUcm  lM3(a)  and  under 
aecUon  1903(g). 

"(C)  To  the  Inspector  Oeneral  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Servlcea. 
for  the  puipoee  of  reviewing  records,  docu- 
menta,  and  other  data  neceasary  to  the  per 
formance  of  the  statutory  functions  of  the 
Inspector  Oeneral. 
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"(O)  Tb  •  8UU  inedloM  fnuad  oontrol 
unit  (M  dBfla^d  la  iMtloD  IMKq)).  (or  tha 
puipow  d  copdurthn  MUrtttM  dMcribwl  In 


"(IS)     VAium     TO 

u—Aaa  iKMpttal  that  tilli  to  oonply 
with  »  oorrr'dv*  acUoo  re- 
McttaB  IMKf  xaxB). 
"(14)  Hmtma  oh  aaALn  bocaxk»  loam 
oa  ■OMLftBoar  oauoATioai.— Any  Indtrld- 
ual  vtio  tlM  Seoratary  datanntaiM  ta  in  de- 
tkult  on  npiarBMBU  of  icliolarihlp  obUcft- 
UoM  or  louw  in  eoiUMCttan  with  bealth  pro- 
faataM  oduottlan  mad*  or  Mcuzvd.  in 
wbole  or  In  purt.  I>7  the  SocreUry  >nd  with 
ra«eet  to  trtKMH  the  Secretary  hM  taken  aU 
iiiaiaMtiin  atepo  available  to  the  Secretary 
to  aecure  repayment  of  aucfa  oWlgatlona  or 
loaiw.  exeept  that  (A)  the  Secretary  ahaU 
not  eadude  punmant  to  thli  paracraph  a 
ptayiMan  who  la  the  aole  oommunlty  phyal- 
elan  or  aole  aouree  of  eaaentlil  wedalted 
aervloea  In  a  eoamunlty  if  a  State  requeaU 
that  the  phyaldan  not  be  exduded.  and  (B) 
the  Secretary  dial]  take  Into  account,  in  de- 
tennlnliw  whether  to  exdode  any  other 
phyaldan  purauant  to  thla  paracraph. 
aceeoi  of  benefldariea  to  phyaldan  aerrlcea 
(or  which  payment  may  be  made  under  title 
ZVniorZIX. 

"(e)  WoncB.  Otauma  Dati.  un  Paaioa 
or  BzcLoaioii.— (1)  An  exduakm  under  thia 
aeettoo  or  under  aeetion  1I3SA  ahaU  be  e(- 
(eettre  at  aoeh  tlaae  and  upon  auch  reaaona- 
Ue  notice  to  the  pubUc  and  to  the  individual 
or  entity  eaciaded  aa  may  be  apedfied  In 
leculatlOM  oonalatent  with  paragraph  (3). 

"(SKA)  except  aa  provided  in  aubpara- 
graph  (B).  aoch  an  exduaion  ahall  lie  effec- 
ttvo  with  raapeet  to  aervloea  fumlahed  to  an 
individual  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  exduaion. 

"(B)  Dnlaaa  the  Secretary  determlnea  that 
the  health  and  aafety  of  Indlviduala  recelv- 
Inc  aeiiluea  wairanta  the  exduaion  taking 
effect  earlier,  an  exduaion  shall  not  apply 
to  paymanta  made  under  title  XVIH  or 
under  a  State  health  care  program  f  or— 

"(1)  inpatient  inatltuUonal  aervlcea  fur- 
niahed  to  an  individual  who  waa  admitted  to 
auch  inatitutlon  before  the  date  of  the  ex- 
clualoo.  or 

"(11)  home  health  services  and  hoaplce 
care  fumlahed  to  an  individual  under  a  plan 
of  care  eatabllahed  before  the  date  of  the 
exduaion. 

until  the  paaaage  of  30  daya  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  exduaion. 

"(3)(A)  The  Secretary  shaU  apedfy.  in  the 
notice  of  exduaion  under  paragraph  (1)  and 
the  written  notice  under  aectlon  IISSA.  the 
minimum  period  (or.  In  the  caae  of  an  exdu- 
aion of  an  hxllvldual  under  subeectlon 
(bM13).  the  period)  of  the  exduaion. 

"(B)  In  the  caae  of  an  exduaion  under 
aubaectlon  (a),  the  miniirmm  period  of  ex- 
duaion ahaU  be  not  leaa  than  five  yeara. 
except  that,  upon  the  requeat  of  a  State,  the 
Secretary  may  waive  the  exduaion  under 
aubaectlon  (aXl)  in  the  caae  of  an  individual 
or  entity  that  la  the  aole  oommunlty  phyal- 
dan or  atrie  source  of  eaaential  apedallaed 
aervlcea  in  a  community.  The  Secretary'a  de- 
daion  whether  to  waive  the  exduaion  ahall 
not  be  reviewable. 

"(C)  In  the  caae  of  an  exduaion  of  an  indi- 
vidual under  aubaectlon  (bX13).  the  period 
of  the  exduaion  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum 
of- 

"(1)  the  length  of  the  period  in  which  the 
Individual  failed  to  grant  the  Imminllate 
aoceaa  dearribert  \n  that  subeectlon.  and 

"(11)  an  additional  period,  not  to  exceed  90 
daya.  act  by  the  Secretary. 


"(d)  Nonca  to  Scat*  Aaaacna  Aim  Bxour- 
aioii  Umaa  Stats  Hbaltb  Cabb  PaooBAaia.— 
(I)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3).  the  Secretary 
ahall  exerdae  the  authority  under  aubaec- 
tlon (b)  in  a  mmiww  that  raaulta  in  an  indl- 
vldoal's  or  entity's  exduaion  from  all  the 
ptograma  under  title  XVIU  and  all  the 
State  health  care  programa  In  which  the  In- 
dhrldual  or  enUty  may  otherwlae  partidpate. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  ahaU  promptly  notify 
each  appropriate  State  agency  admlnlater- 
Ing  or  Bupo'vlalng  the  admlnlatratlon  of 
each  State  health  care  program  (and.  in  the 
caae  of  an  exduaion  effected  purauant  to 
aubaectlon  (a)  and  to  which  aectlon  304(aX5) 
of  the  Controlled  Subatanoea  Act  may 
apply,  the  Attorney  Oenoal)— 

"(A)  of  the  fact  and  drcumatancea  of  each 
exduaion  effected  agalnat  an  Individual  or 
entity  under  thla  aectlon  or  aectlon  1138A. 
and 

"(B>  of  the  period  (deacribed  in  paragraph 
(3»  for  which  the  State  agency  ia  directed 
to  exdude  the  individual  or  entity  from  par- 
tldpaUon  in  the  State  health  care  program 

"(8XA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  period  of  the  exclusion  under 
a  State  health  care  program  under  para- 
graph (3)  ahall  be  the  same  as  any  period  of 
exduaion    under    a    program    under    title 

xvm. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  waive  an  individ- 
ual's or  entity's  exclusion  under  a  State 
health  care  program  under  paragraph  (2)  if 
the  Secretary  receives  and  approves  a  re- 
queat for  the  waiver  with  reapect  to  the  In- 
dividual or  entity  from  the  State  agency  ad- 
mlniatering  or  supervialng  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program. 

"(e)  Noncx  to  Stati  Licxaaiira  Aoaii- 
cna.— The  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  prompUy  notify  the  appropriate 
State  or  local  agency  or  authority  having  re- 
sponalblUty  for  the  licensing  or  certification 
of  an  Individual  or  entity  excluded  (or  di- 
rected to  be  exduded)  from  participation 
under  this  section  or  section  1128A.  of  the 
fact  and  circumstances  of  the  exduaion. 

"(2)  requeat  that  appropriate  Investlga- 
tlona  be  made  and  sanctions  Involved  In  ac- 
cordance with  appUcable  SUte  Uw  and 
policy,  and 

"(3)  requeat  that  the  SUte  or  local  agency 
or  authority  keep  the  Secretary  and  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  fully  and  cur- 
rently informed  with  respect  to  any  actions 
taken  in  reaponse  to  the  request. 

"(f)       Noncx.       HXARING.       AHD       JUDICIAL 

Rxvixw.— (1)  Any  individual  or  entity  that  Is 
exduded  (or  directed  to  be  exduded)  from 
partidpatlon  under  this  section  Is  entitled 
to  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  thereon  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
same  extent  as  Is  provided  In  section  305(b), 
and  to  JiuUdal  review  of  the  Secretary's 
final  dedaion  after  such  hearing  as  Is  pro- 
vided In  section  20Mg). 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  section  205(h)  shall 
apply  with  reapect  to  this  section  and  sec- 
tions 1128A  and  1156  to  the  same  extent  as 
it  is  applicable  with  respect  to  title  II. 

"(g)  ArrucATioii  roa  TxaifiiiATioa  or  Ex- 
CLuaioH.— (1)  An  Individual  or  entity  ex- 
duded (or  directed  to  be  exduded)  from 
participation  under  this  section  or  section 
U38A  may  apply  to  the  Secretary.  In  the 
manner  specified  by  the  Secretary  In  regula- 
tlona  and  at  the  end  of  the  minimum  period 
of  exduaion  provided  under  subeectlon 
(cKS)  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  provide,  for  termination  of  the  ex- 
duaion effected  under  thla  aectlon  or  aec- 
tlon II 28A. 


"(3)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  the  ex- 
duaion If  the  Secretary  determlnea.  on  the 
baala  of  the  conduct  of  the  applicant  which 
occurred  after  the  date  of  the  notice  of  ex- 
duaion or  which  waa  unknown  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  the  time  of  the  exduaion.  that— 

"(A)  there  la  no  baala  under  subeectlon  (a) 
or  (b)  or  aectlon  II38A(a)  for  a  continuation 
of  the  exduaion.  and 

"(B)  there  are  reaaonable  assurances  that 
the  typea  of  actlona  which  formed  the  baala 
for  the  original  exduaion  have  not  recurred 
and  will  not  rectir. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  ahall  promptly  notify 
each  appropriate  State  agency  admlnlater- 
Ing  or  Bupervlalng  the  admlnlatratlon  of 
each  SUte  health  care  program  (and.  In  the 
caae  of  an  exdualoo  effected  pursuant  to 
■ubaectlcm  (a)  and  to  which  aectlon  304(aK6) 
of  the  ControUed  Subatanoea  Act  may 
apply,  the  Attorney  Oeneral)  of  the  fact 
and  circumstances  of  each  termination  of 
exclusion  made  under  this  subsection. 

"(h)  Dafuiiiow  or  Statx  Bkalth  Caxx 
PaooBAM.— F^ir  purposes  of  thla  aectlon  and 
sections  1138A  and  1138B.  the  term  'State 
health  care  program'  meana- 

"(I)  a  SUte  plan  approved  under  title 
XIX. 

"(3)  any  program  receiving  funda  under 
title  V  or  frmn  an  allotment  to  a  State 
under  such  title,  or 

"(3)  any  program  reodvlng  funda  under 
title  XX  or  from  an  allotment  to  a  State 
under  such  title. 

••(1)  Cowvic'iai)  DxriHH).— For  purposes  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b).  a  physician  or  other 
Individual  Is  considered  to  have  been  'con- 
victed' of  a  criminal  offenae— 

"(1)  when  a  judgment  of  conviction  has 
been  entered  against  the  physician  or  indi- 
vidual by  a  Federal.  SUte.  or  local  court,  re- 
gardless of  whether  there  U  an  appeal  pend- 
ing or  whether  the  judgment  of  conviction 
or  other  record  relating  to  criminal  conduct 
has  been  expunged: 

"(2)  when  there  hM  been  a  fuiding  of 
guilt  against  the  physician  or  individual  by 
a  Federal.  SUte.  or  local  court; 

"(3)  when  a  plea  of  guilty  or  nolo  conten- 
dere by  the  physician  or  individual  has  been 
accepted  by  a  Federal.  SUte,  or  local  court; 
or 

"(4)  when  the  phyaldan  or  individual  haa 
entered  Into  partidpaUon  In  a  first  offender 
or  other  program  where  judgment  of  convic- 
tion has  been  withheld.". 

9EC  J.  CIVIL  IIONBTA«Y  PENALTIES. 

(a)  OaooHiM  poa  Ijiroarnoii.— (1)  Section 
113«A(aKl)  (42  U.8.C.  1330a-7a(aXl))  is 
amended  by  striking  "the  Secretary  deter- 
mines" and  all  that  follows  through  ";  or" 
and  inserting  "the  Secretary  determlnea— 

"(A)  is  for  a  medical  or  other  Item  or  serv- 
ice that  the  peraon  Imows  or  has  reason  to 
Imow  was  not  provided  as  claimed. 

"(B)  is  for  a  medical  or  other  Item  or  serv- 
ice and  the  person  knows  or  has  reason  to 
know  the  claim  Is  false  or  fraudulent. 

"(C)  ia  preaented  lor  a  physician's  service 
(or  an  item  or  service  Inddent  to  a  phyai- 
cian's  service)  by  a  person  who  knows  or  has 
reason  to  know  that  the  Individual  who  fur- 
nished (or  supervised  the  fumiahing  of)  the 
service— 

"(i)  was  not  licensed  as  a  physician. 
"(U)  waa  licensed  as  a  phyaldan.  but  such 
license  had  been  obtained  through  a  mlarep- 
reaenUtion  of  material  fact  (indudlng 
cheating  on  an  examination  required  for  li- 
censing), or 

"(ill)  represented  to  the  paUent  at  the 
time  the  aenrloe  waa  fumlahed  that  the  phy- 


aldan waa  certified  In  a  raedleal  apedalty  by 
a  medleal  apedalty  board  when  the  Individ- 
ual waa  not  ao  certified,  or 

"(D)  la  for  a  medical  or  other  Item  or  serv- 
ice fumlahed  during  a  period  In  which  the 
peraon  waa  exduded  under  the  program 
under  which  the  claim  was  made  pursuant 
to  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  under 
thla  aectlon  or  under  aecUon  II38,  II50. 
1100(b)  (aa  In  effect  on  September  2.  IM3). 
I8e3(d)  (aa  In  effect  <m  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Pa- 
tient and  Program  Protection  Act  of  1987), 
or  IM6(b>:  or". 

(3)  SecUon  II28A(aX3)  Is  amended— 

(A)  in  aubparagraph  (B)  by  inaertlng  "(or 
other  requirement  of  a  State  plan  under 
Utle  ZQC)"  after  "State  agency",  and 

(B)  by  taiaerting  at  the  end  "or  (D)  an 
agreement  pursuant  to  aectlon 
I886(aXIXO).  or". 

(3)  SubaecUon  (a)  of  aectlon  II38A  ia  fur- 
ther amended— 

(A)  by  inaertlng  after  paragraph  (3)  and 
before  the  end  matter  of  such  subeectlon 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  givea  to  any  peraon.  with  reapect  to 
coverage  under  title  XVIIl  of  inpatient  hos- 
pital aervlcea  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  ISM.  information  that  he  knows  or 
has  reason  to  know  is  false  or  fntaif^^fr^^ 
and  that  could  reaaonably  be  expected  to  in- 
fluence the  dedaion  when  to  discharge  such 
person  or  another  itullvidtuU  from  the  hoe- 
pital;",  and 

(B)  in  the  matter  following  paragraph 
(3)- 

(1)  by  Inaertlng  "(or,  in  cases  under  para- 
graph (3).  $15,000  for  each  individual  with 
reapect  to  whom  false  or  nni«i»it^ng  infor- 
mation was  given)"  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence,  and 

(U)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  addition  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  a  determination  In  the  same 
proceeding  to  exclude  the  person  from  par- 
tidpaUon in  the  programa  under  title  XVIU 
and  to  direct  the  appropriate  SUte  agency 
to  exdude  the  peraon  from  partidpatlon  in 
any  State  health  care  program.". 

(b)  Statutx  at  LnoTATioif  oh  Actiohs.- 
Subeectlon  (cXI)  of  aecUon  1128A  (as  redes- 
ignated by  aectlon  93I3(cXlKD)  of  the  Om- 
nlbua  Budget  RecondllaUon  Act  of  1988)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  aentencea:  "The  Secretary  may  not  ini- 
tiate an  action  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  claim  later  than  six  years  after 
the  date  the  claim  was  presented.  The  Sec- 
retary may  Initiate  an  action  under  this  aec- 
tlon by  serving  notice  of  the  action  in  any 
manner  authorised  by  rule  4  of  the  FMeral 
Rulea  of  C^ivU  Procedure.". 

(c)  CoHPORMiifG  AMKintiairr.— Subaections 
(c).  (d).  (g),  and  (h)  of  secUon  113&A  are 
each  amended  by  striking  "penalty  or  as- 
aeaament"  and  inaertlng  "penalty,  aaaeaa- 
ment.  or  exduaion"  each  place  it  appears. 

(d)  Pxo-Ratxd  PATMxirr  or  Racovxana  to 
Star  Anacixa.— Subsection  (fXlXA)  of 
section  I138A  is  amended  by  striking  "equal 
to  the  Bute's  share  of  the  amount  paid  by 
the  SUte  agency"  and  inaertlng  "bearing 
the  same  proportion  to  the  total  amount  re- 
covered as  the  State's  share  of  the  amount 
paid  by  the  SUte  agency  for  such  claim 
bears  to  the  total  amount  paid". 

(e)  Nonca  to  Stats  Aaaacna.— Subsection 
(h)  of  section  113SA  ia  further  amended  by 
inaertlng  "the  appropriate  SUte  agency  or 
agendea  adminteterlng  or  supervising  the 
artminlatratlon  of  State  health  care  pro- 
grama (aa  defined  in  aectlon  I138(h»."  after 
"profeaalnnal  organintion.". 


(f)  AmicATioii  OP  SuapoaiiA  Powxa  ahd 
lajuacTifg  PowBM.— Section  1138A  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  suboeetlona: 

"(j)  The  proviaions  of  subaections  (d)  and 
(e)  of  aectlon  309  ahall  apply  with  reapect  to 
thia  aectim  to  the  same  extent  aa  they  are 
applicable  with  reapect  to  title  XL  The  Sec- 
retary may  delegate  the  authority  granted 
by  aectlon  306(d)  (as  made  applicable  to  thla 
aectlon)  to  the  Inspector  Oeneral  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Servloea  for 
purpoaea  of  any  Investigation  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(k)  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reaaon 
to  believe  that  any  person  haa  engaged,  is 
engaging,  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  activi- 
ty which  makes  the  person  subject  to  a  dvfl 
monetary  penalty  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  bring  an  action  in  an  im>ro- 
prlate  district  court  of  the  United  States 
(or.  If  applicable,  a  United  States  court  of 
any  territory)  to  enjoin  auch  activity,  or  to 
enjoin  the  person  from  concealing,  remov- 
ing, encumbering,  or  disposing  of  aaseU 
which  may  be  required  in  order  to  pay  a 
dvU  monetary  penalty  If  any  such  penalty 
were  to  be  impoaed  or  to  aeek  other  appro- 
priate relief.". 

sac  4.  CBmiNAL  PENALTIES  POR  ACTS  INVOLV- 
ING HIDICAEE  and  STAn  HSALTS 
CAB!  PEOCRAHS. 
(a)  Tbcbhical  AMBMimaciiTa.— Section  1900 

(42  VS.C.  I396h)  ia  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  heading  to  read  as 
follows: 

"CKncmAL  PKHALTiBS  POR  ACTTS  nrvoLvmo 

MXDICABX  Oa  STATX  HEALTH  CAKX  PROGKAMS"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (aXI),  by  striking  "a 
SUte  plan  approved  under  this  title"  and  in- 
serting "a  program  imder  title  XVIII  or  a 
SUte  health  care  program  (as  defined  In 
section  1128(h))"; 

(3)  in  the  matter  in  subsection  (a)  follow- 
ing paragraph  (4),  by  striking  "this  title" 
the  first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  "the 
program"; 

(4)  in  the  laat  sentence  of  subsection  (a), 
by  striking  "this  title"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  "title  XIX",  and  by 
striking  "this  title"  the  second  place  it  ^>- 
pears  and  inserting  "that  title"; 

(5)  in  paragraphs  (IXA).  (IXB),  (2XA), 
(2XB).  and  (3XA)  of  subsecUon  (b),  by  strik- 
ing "this  tiUe"  and  inserting  "title  XVin  or 
a  SUte  health  care  program"  each  place  It 
appears; 

(6)  In  subsection  (bX3)— 

(A)  by  strildng  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A), 

(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting  ":  and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(C)  any  amount  paid  by  a  vendor  of 

goods  or  services  to  a  person  authorized  to 
act  as  a  purchasing  agent  for  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals or  entitles  who  are  furnishing 
services  reimbursed  under  title  XVIII  or  a 
SUte  health  care  program  if— 

"(i)  the  person  has  a  written  contract, 
with  each  such  individual  or  entity,  which 
specifies  the  amount  to  be  paid  the  t>erson. 
whldi  amount  may  be  a  fixed  amount  or  a 
fixed  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  pur- 
chases made  by  each  such  individual  or 
entity  under  the  contract,  and 

"(11)  in  the  caae  of  an  entity  that  is  a  pro- 
vider of  services  (as  defined  in  section 
I06I(u)),  the  person  dlsdooes  (in  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  Secretary  requires)  to 
the  entity  and.  upon  request,  to  the  Secre- 
tary the  amount  received  from  each  such 
vendor  with  respect  to  purchases  made  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  entity."; 


(7)  In  subsection  (c).  by  atrlklng  "or  home 
health  agency  (aa  thoae  terma  are  employed 
in  thla  tlUe)"  and  Inaertlng  "home  health 
agency,  or  other  entity  for  which  eertlflca- 
tlon  la  required  under  title  XVm  or  a  State 
health  care  program";  and 

(8)  in  subaeetion  (d),  by  striking  "thla 
title"  and  inaertlng  "title  XIZ"  each  place  it 
aM>ears. 

(b)  Cbimiral  Pxhaltibs  pob  Phtsicuh 
MiaBEPBXBBMTATioaa.— Subeectlon  (a)  of 
such  section  la  further  amended— 

(I)  by  atrlklng  "or"  at  the  end  of  para^ 
graph  (3), 

(3)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4),  and 

(3)  by  inaertlng  after  paragraidi  (4)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  presenU  or  cauaea  to  be  preaented  a 
claim  for  a  phyaldan's  servioe  for  whldi 
payment  may  be  made  under  a  program 
under  title  XVIU  or  a  State  health  care  pro- 
gram and  knowa  that  the  indhrldual  who 
fumlahed  the  werrtet  was  not  Uoenaed  aa  a 
phyaldan.". 

(c)  RBDBanoiAnoii  or  Smcmon  1877(d)  ab 
SBcncm  II38B(e).— Subeectlon  (d)  of  aeetion 
1877  (42  U.S.C.  I396nn)  is  redealgnated  aa 
aubaectlon  (e)  and  la  tranaferred  and  Inaert- 
ed  In  aectlon  1909  at  the  end  thereof. 

(d)  RBDBaiGHATIOII  OP  ^CTIOH  1900  AB  SBO- 

noa  I I28B.— Section  1009.  aa  amended  by 
subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  thla  aectlon.  la 
redeaignated  aa  aectlon  II28B  and  is  tnna- 
ttsmA  to  title  XI  and  Inserted  Immedlateiy 
after  aectlon  II38A. 

(e)  Rbpbal.— Section  1877  (other  than  aub- 
aectlon (d)  thereof  which  was  transfnred 
tmder  subsection  (c)  of  this  section)  is  re- 
pealed. 

ac  t.  iNFonunoN  ooncbening  sanctions 

TAKEN  BY  STATE  UCENBING  AD- 
THOBmES  AGAINST  HBALTS  CABE 
PRACrrnONEBS  and  PEOVlDEBa 

(a)  Medicaid  Plan  RaQuiBBMEaT.— Section 
1903(a)  (43  U.S.C.  I396a(a))  ia  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (46). 

(3)  by  striking  the  pericxl  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  (47)  added  by  section  9407(a)  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1986  and  inserting  a  semicolon  and  tranafer- 
ring  and  inaertlng  such  paragraph  after 
paragraph  (46). 

(3)  by  atrlklng  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  (47)  added  by  aeetion  11005(b)  of 
the  Anti-Drug  Abuae  Act  of  1986  and  inaert- 
lng ";  and",  by  redesignating  auch  para- 
graph as  paragraph  (48),  and  by  tranafer- 
ring  and  inaertlng  such  paragraph  after 
paragraph  (47),  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (48)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(49)  provide  that  the  State  will  provide 
information  and  access  to  certain  infmma- 
tion  respecting  sanctions  taken  if!"** 
health  care  practiticmers  and  providera  by 
State  llcenalng  authoritlea  in  accordance 
with  secUon  I92I.".  

(b)  iDToaiiAnoN  Rkquikb).- Title  XIX  is 
amended  by  redesignating  secUon  I93I  aa 
section  1933  and  inaertlng  after  aeetion  1920 
the  following  new  secUon: 

"npoBiiATioa  oowcaamau  aAacTioaa  taxbi 
BT  STATX  LicnraiHo  AUTHoanriBa  aoaihst 

HEALTH  CAKX  PXACTITIOllBBa  AHD  PaOVngRB 


"Sac.  1921.  (a)  iRPOBMAnoa 
Rbquibbmeiit.- The  requirement  referred  to 
in  aecUon  1903(aX49)  is  that  the  SUte  must 
provide  for  the  following: 

"'(I)  iMPOXMATioa  BBPoamiu  arsTBii.- The 
State  must  have  in  effect  a  ayatem  of  re- 
porting the  following  information  with  re- 
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Um 


(M  defliMd  by 
__      tai    racutatkna)    eoncludad 

-- T  bMtth  ewt  pneUttOMr  or  mttty 

by  any  Mitbactty  of  Um  SUto  (or  of  a  poUtl- 
eal  MbdiTMaii  UMraof)  ripoiMlMB  for  the 
ip.,»rfwj  of  baalth  eara  praettttonaa  or  en- 

UttaK 

"(A)  Any  advaraa  aetkm  Ukan  by  nieh  11- 
eeniiw  authotlty  aa  a  raault  a<  tba  prooaed- 
h»g,  ineludliw  any  ia»oo»t>on  or  wpwialnn 
of  a  UevMa  (and  Um  lamtb  of  any  m^  wa- 
p«i^0B).  rapcteand.  eaMora.  or  probation. 

"(B)  Any  diHriHal  or  duaure  of  the  pro- 
iiiiirWiMa  by  luonii  of  ttaa  practttlaoer  or 
entity  aurrandviiw  the  Ueenaa  or  toavlng 
tha  8taU  or  JurMletkin. 

"(C)  Any  otbar  loaa  of  the  Ueenae  of  the 
praettttoMr  or  wttty.  wtoflthar  by  opwUkm 
of  law.  voluntary  ■uiiandar.  or  othervtoe. 

"(3)  Aooaa  to  oocumbrs.— The  State 
rnuat  pt«Tlde  tbe  Saeratary  (or  an  enUty 
iiMlgnitirif  by  tha  Seeratary)  with  aoeaaa  to 
Bii-h  doconanU  of  tbe  authority  deacrftwrt 
tn  pwacraph  (1)  as  may  be  neoeaaary  for 
the  Socratary  to  deCennlne  the  facU  and  dr- 
^yf.^m„.^m  ooDoeralnc  tbe  actloaa  and  de- 
tcnninatkHia  ikfrlhnil  tn  inch  paraciaph 
for  tha  puipoae  of  earryinc  out  ttala  Act. 

"(b)  Fom  or  layooiuTioa.— The  Infonna- 
tlon  ihtirmfiil  In  mbaeetkm  (aXl)  ahall  be 
provided  to  the  Secretary  (tw  to  an  aptiro- 
prlate  prtrate  or  public  agency,  under  aulta- 
bla  arraiweBBanta  made  by  the  Secretary 
with  ravect  to  receipt,  storage,  protection 
of  canfMentlallty.  and  (llw>mlwaHon  of  In- 
formation) In  auch  a  f<»m  and  manner  as 
the  Secretary  determlnea  to  be  appropriate 
In  order  to  provide  for  acttvltlea  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  Act  and  tn  order  to  pro- 
vide. dlrecUy  or  through  suitable  arrange- 
menU  made  by  the  Secretary.  Information— 
"(1)  to  agendea  administering  Federal 
health  care  programs. 

"(3)  to  licensing  authorities  described  In 
subsection  <aKl). 

"(S)  to  Stote  agencies  sdmlnlstertng  or  su- 
pervising the  administration  of  State  health 
care  programs  (as  defined  in  section 
liafl(h)). 

"(4)  to  utlUsatlon  and  quality  control  peer 
review  organlaaUons  deacrtbed  In  part  B  of 
title  XI. 

"(5)  to  SUte  medicaid  fraud  control  uniU 
(as  defined  in  section  lMS(q)). 

"(•)  to  hospitals  and  other  health  care  en- 
tltlea  (as  defined  In  section  431  of  the 
Health  C^are  Quality  Improvement  Act  of 
1986),  with  respect  to  physicians  or  other  li- 
censed health  care  practitioners  that  have 
entered  (or  may  be  entering)  Into  an  em- 
ployment or  affiliation  relationship  with,  or 
have  applied  for  clinical  privUegea  or  ap- 
pointments to  the  medical  staff  of,  such 
hospitals  or  other  health  care  entitles  (and 
such  Information  shall  be  deemed  to  be  dis- 
closed pursuant  to  section  427  of.  and  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of,  that  Act),  and 

"(7)  to  the  Attorney  General  and  «»ich 
other  law  enforcement  officials  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate,  and 

"(S)  upon  request,  to  the  C^omptroUer 
Oeneral. 


nation  by  a  party  which  Is  otherwise  au- 
thortaad.  under  applicable  State  law.  to 
make  such  dlacloaura. 

"(d)  AiraonuATg  Coo«MiiAtio«.-The 
Secretary  shall  provide  for  tbe  maximum 
appropriate  coordination  In  the  Implemen- 
tation of  ■ubaeetton  (a)  of  this  section  and 
aeetlon  433  of  the  Health  Care  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  19M.". 

a  onjoATMH  or  nALn  cam  pmAcn- 

TKNBS  AND  PtOVIDBH. 
Section  IIM  (43  DB.C.  11300-5)  Is  amend- 


In  order  for  such  authoritleo  to  determine 
the  fitness  of  Individuals  to  provide  health 
care  aervlcea.  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  individuals  receiving  health  care 
through  such  programs,  and  to  protect  the 
flacal  Integrity  of  such  programs. 

"(c)  CoanoavTuuTT  or  iMvoaiiATioii 
PaovnnD.— The  Secretary  shaU  provide  for 
suitable  safeguards  for  the  confidentiality 
of  such  of  the  Information  furnished  under 
subsection  (a).  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  prevent  the  dlsdosure  of  such  infor- 


(1)  by  striking  "UUe  XVIU"  and  "such 
UUe"  In  sutaaectlon  (a)  and  inserting  "this 
Act"  In  each  Instance,  and 

(2)  by  striking  "UUe  XVIH"  In  subsection 
(b)  and  inserting  "this  Act"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears. 

nC  1.  KXCLUaiON   UNOOt  THK  MBMCAID  PWV 
GBAM. 

Section  1903  (43  n.&C.  lS9«b)  is  amended 
by  radealgnatlng  the  subsection  (1)  added  by 
section  3(b>  of  the  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties for  Disabled  Americans  Act  as  subsec- 
tion (o)  and  by  inserting  after  such  subsec- 
tion the  following  new  subsection: 

"(pXl)  In  addition  to  any  other  authority, 
a  State  may  exclude  any  individual  or  entity 
for  purpoaee  of  partldpatlng  under  the 
State  plan  under  this  title  for  any  reason 
for  which  the  Secretary  could  exclude  the 
Indtvldual  or  entity  from  participation  In  a 
program  under  title  XVIU  under  secUon 
1128.  1128A.  or  18««<bK2). 

"(2)  In  order  for  a  State  to  receive  pay- 
mente  for  medical  aaslstance  under  secUon 
190Xa).  with  respect  to  paymente  the  SUte 
makes  to  a  health  maintenance  organization 
(as  defined  tn  section  1903(m))  or  to  an 
entity  furnishing  services  under  a  waiver  ap- 
proved under  section  l»15(bHl).  the  SUte 
must  provide  that  it  wlU  exclude  from  par- 
ticipation, as  such  an  organization  or  entity, 
any  organization  or  entity  that— 

"(A)  could  be  excluded  under  section 
1121kbX8)  (relating  to  owners  and  managing 
employees  who  have  been  convicted  of  cer- 
tain crimes  or  received  other  sanctions),  or 

"(B)  has.  directly  or  indirectly,  a  substan- 
tial contractual  relationship  (as  defined  by 
the  Secretary)  with  an  individual  or  entity 
that  is  described  In  section  n38(bK8KB>. 

"(J)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'exclude'  includes  the  refusal  to  enter  Into 
or  renew  a  participation  agreement  or  the 
termination  of  such  an  agreement.". 

9KC.      ».      mSCKLLANEODS      AND      C»WO«»IINC 
AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Matxiwai.  and  c:hiu>  Hxalth  Pao- 
oaAM.-«ectlon  604(b)  (42  UAC.  704(b))  U 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4),  ^     , 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  oi 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  ':  or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph:  

"(«)  payment  for  any  Item  or  service 
(other  than  an  emergency  Item  or  service) 
furnished—  ,   ^    . 

"(A)  by  an  Individual  or  entity  excluded 
from  particlpaUon  In  the  program  under 
this  title  pursuant  to  section  1128  or  section 
113aA,or 

"(B)  at  the  medical  direction  or  on  the 
preacriptlon  of  a  physician  during  the 
period  when  the  physician  is  excluded  pur- 
suant to  section  1128  or  section  1138A  from 
partldpaUon  In  the  program  under  thta 
tlUe.". 

(b)  DiscuMOKX  RsQOixxMxirrs.— <  I )  Sub- 
section (a)  of  section  1128  (42  VJB.C.  1120a- 
5)  Is  amended— 


(A)  tn  tbe  flnt  sentenoe,  by  striking  or 
other  hMtltutlon"  and  all  that  fcdlows 
through  the  period  at  the  end  and  Inserting 
"or  other  entity  (other  than  an  Individual 
practitioner  or  group  of  practitioners)  shall 
be  required  to  disclose  to  the  Secretary  or  to 
the  appropriate  State  agency  the  name  of 
any  peraon  that  la  a  person  deecribed  in  sub- 
pangrapba  (A)  and  (B)  of  section 
1138<bX8).".  and  _ 

(B>  In  tbe  seoond  sentence,  by  striking  in- 
stitution, organisation,  or  agency"  and  in- 
serting "enUty". 

(2)  Subaectlon  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  "Institution,  organlza- 
Uon.  or  agency"  and  Inaertlng  "enUty"  each 
place  It  appears. 

(c)  Ui«to*»«  Patmbwts.— (1)  Section  1882 
(43  UAC.  Il9»y)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  subsection  (d).  and 

(B)  by  fif*~«"f  subaectlon  (e)  to  read  as 
follows:  ^       .  , 

"(e)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
Utle  with  respect  to  any  Item  or  service 
(other  than  an  emergency  Item  or  service) 
furnished—  ^ 

"(1)  by  an  Individual  or  entity  during  the 
period  when  such  Individual  or  enUty  to  ex- 
duded  pursuant  to  section  1138  or  section 
112aA  from  partldpaUon  in  the  program 
under  thto  title:  or 

"(2)  at  the  medical  direction  or  on  the  pre- 
scription of  a  physician  during  the  period 
when  he  is  exduded  pursuant  to  secUon 
1128  or  secUon  1128A  from  partldpaUon  In 
the  program  under  thto  tiUe  and  when  the 
person  furnishing  such  Item  or  service  knew 
or  had  reason  to  know  of  the  exclusion 
(after  a  reasonable  time  period  after  reason- 
able   noUce    has    been    furnished    to    the 

'^(^Sectlon  1842(J)  (42  OAC.  1396u(J))  to 
amended— 

(A)  In  paragraph  (2)— 
(I)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  to  read 

as  follows:  ^,  , 

"(A)  excluding  a  physician  from  partldpa- 
Uon In  the  programs  under  thto  title  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  5  years.  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  of  subeectlons  (c).  (f). 
and  (g)  of  secUon  1128.  or",  and 

(U)  by  striking  'barred  from  partldpaUon 
In  the  program  "  In  the  second  sentence  and 
Inserting  "excluded  from  participation  In 
the  programs":  and  ^ /«w»» 

(B)  by  striking  "bar"  In  paragraph  (8XA) 
and  Inserting  "exdude". 

(3)  Section  18«2(hX4)  (42  VS.C. 
1396y(hK4))  U  amended  by  striking  "para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (d)"  and  in- 
serting "subsections  (c).  (f).  and  (g)  of  seo- 

(4)  Paragraph  (3)  of  secUon  1886(f)  (43 
VJS.C.  1395ww(f))  to  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (c) 
through  (g)  of  secUon  1128  shaU  apply  to 
determlnaUons  made  under  paragraph  (2)  In 
the  same  manner  as  they  apply  to  exdu- 
slons  effected  under  secUon  1128(bX13).". 

(d)  TaaMniATioH  or  Paovmaa  AnasMMswis 
Uiroxa  MB>iCAax.— SecUon  1866  (42  U.S.C. 
1395CC)  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  paragraph  (3)  of  subsecUon 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(bXl)  A  provider  of  services  may  termi- 
nate an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  under 
thto  secUon  at  such  time  and  upon  such 
noUce  to  the  Secretary  and  the  public  as 
may  be  provided  in  regulaUons.  except  that 
notice  of  more  than  sU  months  shaU  not  be 
required. 


"(3)  The  Secretary  may  refuse  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  under  thto  aecUon  or. 
upon  such  reasonable  notice  to  the  provider 
and  tbe  public  as  may  be  specified  In  regula- 
tkma.  may  refuse  to  renew  or  may  terminate 
such  an  agreement  after  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  has  determined  that  the  provider 
falls  to  comply  substanttally  with  the  jnxvvl- 
slons  of  the  agreement,  with  tbe  provtatoas 
of  thto  UUe  and  regulatlcms  thereunder,  or 
with  a  oorrecUve  acUon  required  under  sec- 
Uon 18S«(fX3XB). 

"(B)  has  determined  that  the  provider 
faOs  substantially  to  meet  the  applicable 
provisions  of  section  1861.  or 

"(C)  has  exduded  the  provider  from  par- 
ticipation tn  a  program  under  thto  UUe  pur- 
suant to  secUon  1138  or  section  1138A. 

"(3)  A  termlnaUon  of  an  agreement  or  a 
refusal  to  renew  an  agreement  under  thto 
subsecUon  shall  be  effecUve  on  the  same 
date  and  In  the  same  manner  as  an  exdu- 
skm  from  partldpaUon  under  the  programs 
uiMler  thto  UUe  beoomea  effecUve  under  sec- 
tion 1138(c).": 

(3)  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  subsecUon 
(c),  by  striking  "an  agreement  filed  under 
thto  UUe  by  a  provider  of  services  has  been 
terminated  by  the  Secretary"  and  Inserting 
"the  Secretary  has  terminated  or  has  re- 
fused to  renew  an  agreement  under  thto 
UUe  with  a  provider  of  services"; 

(4)  by  inserting  "or  nonrenewal"  In  sub- 
secUon (c)  after  "termination"  each  place  It 
appears:  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(hXl)  Except  ss  provided  In  paragraph 
(3),  an  InsUtuUon  or  agency  dissatisfied 
with  a  determlnaUon  by  the  Secretary  that 
It  to  not  a  provider  of  services  or  with  a  de- 
termination described  in  subsecUon  (bX3) 
shall  be  entlUed  to  a  hearing  thereon  by  the 
Secretary  (after  reasonable  noUce)  to  the 
same  extent  as  to  provided  In  section  30S(b), 
and  to  judicial  review  of  the  Secretary's 
final  decision  after  such  hearing  as  to  pro- 
vided In  secUon  205(g). 

"(2)  An  InsUtutlon  or  agency  to  not  entl- 
Ued to  separate  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  under  both  section  1128  and  thto 
section  with  respect  to  a  determination  or 
determinations  based  on  the  same  underly- 
ing facte  and  issues.". 

(e>  CoRroBMno  AMsmnixirr.— Section 
1869  (43  VA.C.  1395ff )  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing subsecUon  (c). 

(f)  Medicaid  Puui  Rkvisiohs.— Section 
1902(a)  (42  U.S.C.  1396b<a»  to  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (23),  by  Inserting  "sub- 
secUon (g)  and  in"  after  "except  as  provided 
In", 

(3)  in  paragraph  (38).  by  striking  "respec- 
Uvely.  (A)"  and  all  that  follows  up  to  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  and  inserting  "the  In- 
formation described  In  section  1138(bX9)", 
and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (39)— 

(A)  by  striking  "bar"  and  Inserting  "ex- 
dude", 

(B)  by  striking  "person"  and  Inserting  "In- 
dividual or  entity"  each  place  It  appears, 
and 

(C)  by  Inserting  "or  secUon  1128A"  after 
"secUon  1128". 

(g)  Demiai.  or  Pedeeai.  Pimaiicial  Pabtici- 
PATioa  UmEB  Medicaid.— Paragraph  (3)  of 
secUon  1903(1)  (43  U.S.C.  1396b(l))  to  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  with  resped  to  any  amount  expended 
for  an  item  or  service  (other  than  an  emer- 
gency item  or  service)  fumtohed— 

"(A)  under  the  plan  by  any  Individual  or 
enUty  during  any  period  when  the  individ- 


ual or  entity  to  exduded  from  partldpaUon 
in  the  State  plan  under  thto  UUe  purstiant 
to  section  1138  or  section  1128A.  or 

"(B)  at  the  medical  direction  or  on  the 
prescription  of  a  phyaldan.  during  the 
period  when  such  physician  to  exduded  pur- 
suant to  section  1138  or  secUon  1138A  from 
participation  In  the  program  under  thto  UUe 
and  when  the  penon  furnishing  such  Item 
or  service  knew  or  had  reason  to  know  of 
the  exdusion  (after  a  reasonable  time 
tierlod  after  reasonable  noUoe  has  been  fur- 
nished to  the  person).". 

(h)  Mb>icais  Conroufiiro  Amemsmemts.— 
(1)  Subsection  (n)  of  section  1903  (42  UJS.C. 
1396b)  to  repealed. 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  1915(a)  (43 
UJB.C.  1396n(a))  to  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  restricts  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  the  provider  or  providers  from  which 
an  individual  (eligible  for  medical  assistance 
for  items  or  services  under  the  SUte  plan) 
can  receive  such  Items  or  services.  If— 

"(A)  the  SUte  has  found,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  (In  accordance 
with  procedures  established  by  the  State), 
that  the  individual  has  utilized  such  items 
or  servloes  at  a  frequency  or  amount  not 
medically  necessary  (as  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  utlllaaUon  guidelines  esUb- 
Itohed  by  the  SUte),  and 

"(B)  under  such  restricUon.  Indlvlduato  el- 
igible for  medical  assistance  for  such  serv- 
ices have  reasonable  access  (taking  into  ac- 
count geographic  location  and  reasonable 
travel  time)  to  such  services  of  adequate 
quality.". 

(1)  Title  XX.-SecUon  2005(a)  (42  U.S.C. 
1397d(a))  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (7), 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8)  and  Inserting  ";  or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(9)  for  payment  for  any  Item  or  service 
(other  than  an  emergency  Item  or  service) 
fumtohed— 

"(A)  by  an  Individual  or  entity  excluded 
from  participation  in  the  program  under 
thto  title  pursuant  to  sedion  1138  or  section 
11 28  A.  or 

"(B)  at  the  direction  or  on  the  prescrip- 
tion of  a  physician  during  the  period  when 
the  physician  to  excluded  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1128  or  section  11 28 A  from  parUdpa- 
tlon  In  the  program  under  thto  Utle.". 

(j)  Dehiai.,  Revocation,  or  Sospension  op 
Reoistration  To  BIanutactuee,  Distribute, 
or  Disperse  a  Controixed  Substance  por 
Entities  Excluded  From  the  Medicare 
Prooram.— Section  304(a)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.8.C.  824(a))  to  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3), 

(2)  by  striking  the  peri(xl  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  ";  or",  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
f  ollowiikg  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  has  been  excluded  (or  directed  to  be 
excluded)  from  participation  in  a  program 
pursuant  to  section  1128(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.". 

WC  t.  CUUUFICATION  OT  MEDICAID  MORATOBI- 

vu  PROVISIONS  or  DKFicrr  reduc- 
tion ACT  OF  1M4. 
Section  2373(c)  of  the  Defldt  Reduction 
Ad  of  1984  (PubUc  Law  98-369;  98  SUt. 
1112)  to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(cXl)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  not  take  any  compli- 
ance, disallowance,  penalty,  or  other  regula- 


tory actkm  against  a  State  with  re^wd  to 
the  moratorium  period  deacrtbed  tn  para- 
graph (2)  by  reason  of  sudi  State's  i^n  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (5)  under  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Ad  (including  any  part 
of  the  plan  operating  pursuant  to  section 
1902(f)  of  such  Ad),  or  the  operation  there- 
under, being  determined  to  be  in  violation 
of  clause  (IV).  (V),  or  (VI)  of  section 
1903(aX10XAXU)  or  section 

1902(aX10XCXlxm)  of  such  Ad  on  account 
of  such  plan  (or  its  opCTation)  having  a 
standard  or  methodology  which  the  Secre- 
tary interprete  as  being  less  restrleUve  than 
the  standard  or  methodology  required 
under  such  sedion.  provided  that  such  plan 
(or  its  operaUon)  does  not  make  ineligible 
any  individual  who  would  be  ellgltde  but  tar 
the  provisions  of  thto  subsection. 

"(2)  The  moratorium  period  to  the  period 
beginning  on  October  1. 1981.  and  ending  18 
months  after  the  date  on  which  the  Secre- 
tary sulnnlts  the  report  required  under 
paragraph  (3). 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
(Congress  within  12  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  thto  Ad  with  resped  to 
the  appropriateness,  and  Impad  on  States 
and  redplento  of  medical  asslstsnce.  of  ap- 
plying standards  and  methodologlea  utilized 
in  cash  assistance  programs  to  those  recti>l- 
ents  of  mec^Eal  assistance  who  do  not  re- 
ceive cash  assistance,  and  any  recommenda- 
Uons  for  changes  In  such  requlremente. 

"(4)  No  provision  of  law  shall  repeal  or 
suspend  the  moratorium  Imposed  by  thto 
subsecUon  unless  such  provision  specifically 
amends  or  repeato  thto  subsecUon. 

"(5)  In  thto  subsecUon.  a  SUte  plan  to  con- 
sidered to  indude— 

"(A)  any  amendment  or  other  change  in 
the  plan  which  to  submitted  by  a  State,  or 

"(B)  any  policy  or  guideline  delineated  in 
the  Medicaid  c^teraUon  or  program  manuate 
of  the  SUte  which  are  submitted  by  the 
SUte  to  the  Secretary, 
whether  before  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thto  Ad  and  whether  or  not  the 
amendment  or  change,  or  the  operating  or 
program  manual  was  ^proved,  disapproved, 
acted  upon,  or  not  acted  upon  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(6)  During  the  moratorium  period,  the 
Secretary  shall  Implement  (and  shall  not 
change  by  any  admlntotratlve  acUon)  the 
policy  in  effed  at  the  beginning  of  such 
moratorium  period  with  resped  to— 

"(A)  the  point  In  time  at  which  an  institu- 
tionalized individual  must  sell  hto  home  (In 
order  that  it  not  be  counted  as  a  resource); 
and 

"(B)  the  time  period  allowed  for  sale  of  a 
home  of  any  such  individual, 
who  to  an  applicant  for  or  redplent  of  medi- 
cal asstotance  under  the  State  plan  as  a 
medically  needy  individual  (deacrtbed  In  sec- 
Uon 1903(aX10XC)  of  the  Sodal  Security 
Ad)  or  as  an  opUonal  categorically  needy 
individual  (described  in  secUon 
1902(aK10XAXli)  of  such  Ad).". 
SEC  It.  umttation  of  uabiuty  of  medicare 

BENEFICIARIES  WTTH  RESTBCr  TO 
SERVICES  FURNISHED  BT  EXCLUDED 
INDIVnHIALS  AND  ENnXIBS. 

TlUe  XVIU  to  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  secUon: 

"LDOTATIOII  OP  UABIUTT  OP  BBmPICIARIES 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  SBRVICXS  PUENISHBD  BT 
EXCLUDED  INDIVIUUAU  AIR)  XRTITIBS 

"Sec.  1890.  Where  sn  Individual  eligible 
for  benefits  imder  thto  UUe  submite  a  claim 
for  payment  for  Items  or  services  furnished 
by  an  Individual  or  enUty  exduded  from 
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iMrtldiiatlaii  in  Um  procruM  under  this 
ttU*.  piiniMnt  to  Metton  IIU.  UMA.  ^IM- 
IIM  (M  In  atfwt  OB  B&s^mattr  X  iMt>. 
laOfd)  (M  tn  cMMt  OB  Um  dkto  of  Um  tn- 
MtBMDt  of  UM  Madtera  and  Modleakl  Pikr 
tttnt  and  Pracram  PreUetlon  Act  of  IMT), 
or  ISM.  and  audi  baaafMary  did  not  know 
or  ha«a  naaon  to  know  Uiat  iueh  Indhridual 
or  anttty  waa  ao  axdudad.  than,  to  the 
extant  penntttad  by  thia  tttlo.  and  notwtth- 
■tandtaw  andi  wwhialon.  payment  aliaQ  be 
made  for  aueh  ttama  or  aarrteaa.  In  each 
■ueh  eaaa  the  Saeratary  ahaU  notify  the 
beneficiary  of  the  e»cliialnn  of  tbe  tndlTld- 
ual  or  anttty  fumiahinc  the  Itama  or  aenr- 
loea.  Paymant  ahaU  not  be  made  for  ttama  or 
■erfteae  fumtabod  by  an  excluded  IndlTldual 
or  entity  to  a  benetldary  after  a  reaaonable 
time  (aa  determined  by  tbe  Secretary  in  ret- 
ulatlau)  after  the  Secretary  baa  notified 
the  bVMfldary  of  tbe  ezduaion  of  that  Indl- 

Ttdual  or  entity.".  

■w.  iL  DominoN  or  wowwini  ownibhiip 
OB  ooHnMiL  iNmar. 
Section  llM(aXSXAXU)  <«  VAC.  isaoa- 
MaXSXAXU))    la    amended    by    atriklnf 
"isS.OOO  or". 

.  U.  OOMOrnONAL  APTBOVAL  OT  BBNAL  DUl^ 
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offeMe  under  eeetlon  113SB(b)  of  tbe  Social 
Security  Act  and  aball  not  aerre  aa  Um  baala 
for  an  exduaion  under  aaetlon  USMbXT)  of 
•ucb  Act.  Any  praetleea  apedftad  In  regula- 
tloaa  puiauant  to  Uie  preoedinc  aentence 
th»ii  be  In  addition  to  the  practloea  de- 
acrlbed  In  aubparacrapha  (A)  tbrouch  (C)  of 
eacUon  U3SB(bXS). 

(b)  CuMniAL  ViouTioii.— Jeetlon 
lia8B(bXS).  aa  amended  and  redealcnated 
by  aectlon  4  of  Uila  Act.  la  further  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  atrlklnc  "and"  at  the  end  of  lub- 
panicraph  (B). 

(3)  by  atrlklnt  the  period  at  the  end  oi 
aubparasraph  (C)  and  Inaertlng  ":  and",  and 

(S)  by  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the  (ol- 
lowinc  new  aubparacraph: 

"(D)  any  payment  practice  apeclfled  by 
the  Secretary  tn  reg\ilatlona  promulcated 
pursuant  to  aecUon  15(a)  of  the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  PaUent  and  Procram  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1987.". 


Section  ini  (43  VAC.  ISMrr)  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  f  oUowinc  new  aub- 


"(hXl)  In  any  caae  where  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  flmk  that  a  renal  dialyaia  faculty  la 
not  In  aubatantial  compliance  with  requlre- 
menta  for  auch  facilltlea  preacrlbed  under 
8Ubaectian(bKlXA). 

"(B)  flnda  that  the  facility's  deflclendea 
do  not  Inunedlately  Jeopardlae  the  health 
and  mfety  of  patlenta,  and 

"(C)  baa  given  the  facility  a  reaaonable 
opportunity  to  correct  lU  defldendes, 
the  Secretary  may.  In  lieu  of  terminating 
approval  of  the  facility,  determlitt;  that  pay- 
ment under  this  UUe  shall  be  made  to  the 
facility  only  for  services  furnished  to  Indi- 
viduals who  were  patients  of  the  facility 
before  the  ef fecUve  date  of  the  noUce. 

"(2)  The  Secretary's  decision  to  restrict 
payments  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  effective  only  after  such  notice  to  the 
public  aitd  to  the  facility  as  may  t>e  pre- 
scribed In  regulations,  and  ahall  remain  In 
effect  untU  (A)  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
facility  la  in  aubatantial  compliance  with  the 
rcQuircments  under  subaectlon  (bXl)  (A),  or 
(B)  the  Secretary  termlnatea  the  agreement 
under  thia  UUe  with  the  facility. 

"(3)  A  facility  diaaatiafied  with  a  determi- 
nation by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 
(1)  ahall  be  entitled  to  a  hearing  thereon  by 
the  Secretary  (after  reaaonable  notice)  to 
the  same  extent  as  Is  provided  in  secUon 
305(b).  and  to  Judicial  review  of  the  Secre- 
tary's final  dedaion  after  auch  hearing  as  Is 
provided  in  secUon  305(g).". 

gK.    M.   AMBflMflNT   lELATWC   TO   PKAUD   W- 
VOLVDNS  MSDICAB  SUPPLgMKNTAL 
mSUIANCK. 
SecUon  lS82(dXl)  (43  VA.C.  139Saa(dXl)) 
la  amended  by  striking  "knowingly  or  will- 
fully" and  inserting  "icnowingly  and  willful- 
ly". 

aiC.  14.  BTANDABOa  POB  Aim-KICBBACX  PIOVI- 
BION8. 

(a)  RaootATioiia.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Servlcea.  in  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General,  not  later  than  1 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thia 
Act  ahall  publish  proposed  regulationa.  and 
not  later  than  2  yean  after  tbe  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  promulgate 
final  regi^ationa.  specifying  payment  prae- 
tleea that  aball  not  be  treated  aa  a  criminal 


„  M.  gmcnVS  DATU. 

(a)  Ik  OmaAL.— Except  as  provided  in 
subaecUons  (b).  (c).  (d).  and  (e>.  the  amend- 
menta  made  by  thia  Act  shall  become  effec- 
Uve  at  the  end  of  the  fourteen-day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
tills  Act  and  shall  not  apply  to  admlnistra- 
Uve  proceedings  commenced  before  the  end 
of  such  periocL 

(b)  Mamimtobt  Mmmm  EzcLOSioiia 
Apply  PaoapacnvMLT.— SecUon 
1128(cX3XB)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as 
amended  by  this  Act),  wiUch  requires  an  ex- 
duaion of  not  leas  than  five  years  In  the 
caae  of  certain  exclusions,  shall  not  apply  to 
exdualona  based  on  convictions  occurring 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  EpracTTva  Datx  fo«  C^rahobs  nt  Mkdic- 
AI9  Law.— (1)  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 5  and  8(f)  apply  (except  as  provided 
under  paragraph  (2))  to  payments  under 
UUe  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  cal- 
endar quarters  l)eKlnnlng  more  than  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  without  regard  to  whether  or  not  final 
regulations  to  carry  out  such  amendment 
have  been  published  by  such  date. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  SUte  plan  for  medical 
Msistance  under  tiUe  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  determines  requires 
State  legislation  (other  than  legislation  ap- 
propriating funds)  In  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requlremenU  Impoaed 
by  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act.  the 
SUte  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  falling  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  such  UUe 
solely  on  the  basis  of  Its  faUure  to  meet 
theae  additional  requirements  before  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  begin- 
ning after  the  close  of  the  first  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  State  legislature  that  begins 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
(3)  SubaecUon  (J)  of  secUon  1138A  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (as  added  by  aecUon  3(f) 
of  tills  Act)  takes  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Phtsiciah  MiaaxpaaaaHTATioiia.— 
Clauaea  (11)  and  (111)  of  aecUon 
1128A(aXlXC)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
amended  by  section  3(aKlKP)  of  this  Act. 
apply  to  claims  presented  for  services  per- 
formed on  or  after  the  effecUve  date  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (a),  without  regard  to  the 
date  the  mlsrepresentaUon  of  fact  waa 
made. 

(e)  Claupicatioii  op  Mxdicad  MosAToai- 
UK.— The  amendments  made  by  section  9  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  as  though  they  were 
originally  Included  in  the  enactment  of  sec- 


tion trtUc)  ot  tbe  Defldt  ReducUon  Act  of 
1984. 

(f)  TlBAlMIMT  OP  CBRAOI  DBTIALa  OP  PST- 

MBrr.— For  purpoaea  of  secUon 
1138<bX«XBXiii)  of  the  Sodai  Security  Act 
(as  amended  by  aectlon  3  of  thia  Act),  a 
peiaon  ahall  be  oonaidered  to  have  been  ex- 
duded  fram  partldpaUon  under  a  program 
under  UUe  XVm  if  payment  to  the  peraon 
has  been  denied  under  secticm  1863(d)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  as  in  effect  before 
the  effecUve  date  specified  in  subaectlon  <a). 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  Is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Stark]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  OradisowI  will  be  recogniaed  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Stark]. 

B£r.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  constime. 

Mr.  SpMker.  today  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  with  my  colleague.  Mr.  Oradisoh, 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Health  Subcommittee,  and 
with  Mr.  Waxmam.  Mr.  Madiqah,  and 
Mr.  Wtbkii  to  urge  enactment  of  H.R. 
1444.  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Pa- 
tient and  Program  Protection  Act  of 
1987. 

On  May  1.  1984.  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  Issued  a  report  docu- 
menting serious  gaps  In  existing  law. 
These  gaps  allow  unfit  physicians  to 
provide  services  to  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  beneficiaries.  For  example. 
GAO  foimd  that  physicians  who  have 
lost  their  license  to  practice  in  one 
State  can  readily  obtain  a  new  license 
in  another  State  where  they  are  able 
to  provide  services  to  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  beneficiaries. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  House 
moved  swiftly  and  unanimously  to  ap- 
prove H.R.  1868,  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  Patient  and  Program  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1988.  H.R.  1868  would  have 
closed  the  loopholes  In  current  law. 
Unfortunately,  legislative  action  was 
not  completed  In  the  99th  Congress. 

We  cannot  afford  further  delay.  The 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  Patient  and 
Program  Protection  Act  of  1987  is 
based  on  H.R.  1868.  The  legislation 
has  wide  bipartisan  support  With  this 
legislation,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  will  have  clear 
authority  to  protect  patients  from  In- 
competent providers.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Secretary  wlU  have  new 
power  to  protect  Federal  health  bene- 
fits programs  from  fraud  and  other 
abuses. 

H.R.  1444  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  exclude 
from  pa:tlcipatlon  in  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  providers  convicted  of  crimes 
related  to  patient  abuse  and  neglect 
and  crimes  related  to  fraud  in  the  pro- 
vision of  health  care  services. 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  author- 
ized to  exclude  providers  in  a  variety 


of  other  situations  including:  Revoca- 
tion of  license,  exclusion  from  other 
Federal  or  State  health  rare  programs, 
and  default  on  health  professions  edu- 
cation loans. 

Finally,  the  bUl  provides  new 
grounds  for  criminal  and  civil  penal- 
ties and  requires  Federal  and  State 
Rgendes  to  exchange  information  con- 
cerning Individuals  convicted  of  pro- 
gram abuse  or  subject  to  disciplinary 
action. 

More  than  48  million  Americans  re- 
ceive health  care  under  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  at  a  yearly  cost  to  Federal 
and  State  governments  of  almost  $120 
billion.  HJl.  1444  is  needed  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  those  Americans  and  to 
ensure  that  the  taxpayer's  money  is 
not  wasted  by  fraud  or  abuse. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  House  to 
adopt  this  important  legislation  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  St>eaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Repre- 
sentative Pm  Stark,  in  support  of 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Patient 
and  Program  Protection  Act  of  1987. 
H.R.  1444. 

H.R.  1444  recodifies  and  strengthens 
the  antifraud  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  bill  will  help  protect 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  beneficiaries 
from  unfit  doc^rs.  hospitals,  and 
other  health  care  providers. 

This  legislation  has  been  developed 
by  many  Members  of  this  body  as  well 
as  the  Senate.  A  companion  bill,  S. 
661,  was  reported  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee last  week. 

I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Stark  for  his  di- 
rection and  gxiidance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  Important  legislation.  I 
also  want  to  acknowledge  the  contri- 
butions made  by  my  colleagues  on  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Health  Sub- 
committee, Congressmen  Wtddt, 
Waxmah,  and  BIaoioah. 

It  is  rare  that  a  measure  receives 
such  strong  support  and  proceeds 
through  the  legislative  process  as  rap- 
idly as  H.R.  1444  has  In  the  lOOth  Con- 
gress. In  the  care  of  this  meastire,  its 
progress  is  not  accidental. 

First  and  foremost,  the  legislation  is 
needed.  The  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
Programs  serve  over  48  million  Ameri- 
cans at  a  yearly  cost  to  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  of  almost  $120 
billion.  In  any  programs  of  such  mag- 
nitude, there  will  be  cases  of  abuse 
and  even  f  raucL 

Congress  has  given  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  authority 
to  sanction  unscrupulous  or  in<»mpe- 
tent  health  care  providers.  This  au- 
thority, however,  is  not  sufficient. 
Loopholes  in  the  Social  Security  Act 
need  plugging.  HJl.  1444  will  do  that. 


Second,  the  bill  before  the  House 
today  has  been  years  in  development. 
In  previous  Congresses,  there  have 
been  hearings  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  in  all  the  committees  of  Juris- 
diction on  the  issues  addressed  by  HJl. 
1444.  The  provisions  in  HJl.  1444  have 
stood  the  test  of  more  scrutiny  in  their 
development  than  have  those  of  most 
measures. 

A  bill  comparable  to  HJl.  1444.  HJl. 
1868.  was  introduced  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress by  my  former  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  colleague.  Representative 
Henson  Moore.  Before  Henson  Moore 
left  the  Congress,  he  did  a  remarkable 
Job  in  directing  that  legldation 
through  the  House. 

Unfortunately,  the  "clock  ran  out" 
on  H.R.  1868  in  the  99th  Congress.  It 
was  reported  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee but  did  not  receive  the  approval  of 
the  full  Senate. 

HJl.  1444  stands  as  a  tribute  to 
Henson  Moore's  work.  It  has  been  a 
real  honor  to  take  up  a  project  on 
which  he  labored  so  hard  and  to  help 
his  vision  become  reality. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Madigam]. 

Mr.  BCADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  1444,  the  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid Patient  and  Program  Protection 
Act  of  1987.  This  is  legislation  that  has 
broad  bipartisan  support.  Similar  leg- 
islation passed  the  house  during  the 
99th  Congress  with  no  opposition  but 
no  action  was  taken  on  It  by  the  other 
txxly. 

H.R.  1444  provides  important  protec- 
tions for  the  beneficiaries  of  several 
programs  authorized  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  Including  Medicare  and 
Medicaid.  The  bill  mandates  the  exclu- 
sion from  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs  of  providers  (H^nvicted  of 
program-related  crimes  or  patient 
abuse  or  neglect. 

The  bill  also  consolidates  and 
strengthens  several  civil  monetary  and 
criminal  penalty  authorities.  Including 
those  for  the  submission  of  claims  for 
pajrment  by  individuals  who  are  not  li- 
censed as  phsrsicians  or  who  obtained 
their  licenses  through  misrepresenta- 
tion. 

Additionally,  the  biU  requires  that 
States  provide  information  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
regarding  disciplinary  actions  taken 
against  providers  by  licensing  authorl- 
Ues. 

This  legislation  contains  strong  ben- 
eficiary protection.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Waxmah],  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 


Environment  of  the   Committee   aa 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Bttetika.  1  want 
to  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Califonila.  the 
chairman  of  the  Subconmilttee  on 
Health  of  the  Ways  and  Bleans  Com- 
mittee for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  1444.  As  the  title  impllea.  this 
bill  would  give  the  inspector  general  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  the  tools  necessary  to  protect 
the  Medicare.  Medicaid,  title  V  mater- 
nal and  child  health,  and  UUe  XX 
Social  Services  programs  from  fraud 
and  abuse. 

Medicare  and  Medicaid  pay  for  es- 
sential health  services  for  rougdily  SO 
million  elderly.  disable(l.  and  low- 
income  families  and  children.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  some  providers  i^o 
try  to  take  advantage  of  these  pro- 
grams or  their  beneficiaries. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  California 
physician  who,  between  1981  and  1984. 
submitted  over  $416,000  in  false  claims 
to  the  Medicaid  Pr(>gram  for  physical 
exams  and  psychiatric  services  that 
were  never  renderecL  Even  after  this 
physician  moved  out  of  the  State,  he 
continued  to  send  in  false  claims  to 
the  program,  with  the  State  sending 
payment  to  a  post  office  box.  The  phy- 
sician was  eventtiaUy  caught  and  con- 
victed in  State  court  of  one  coimt  of 
grand  theft,  and  sentenced  to  5  years 
in  State  prison.  The  inspector  general 
has  suspended  the  physician  from  i)ar- 
tidpatlng  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
for  25  years.  This  suspension  has  been 
upheld  on  appeal. 

Or  consider  the  caae  of  three  dura- 
ble medl(»l  equipment  suppliers  from 
New  Rochelle,  NT,  who  plead  guilty  to 
criminal  charges  for  stealing  $1  mil- 
lion from  the  State's  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram between  1981  and  1985  by  falsely 
billing  for  prescription  f(X>twear  and 
orthotic  devices  to  nursing  home  pa- 
tients, adult  home  residents,  and  other 
Medicaid  beneficiaries.  Sick,  elderly 
patients  were  not  getting  the  medical 
equipment  they  needed,  and  the  sup- 
pliers were  enriching  themselves.  The 
Inspector  general  recently  Imposed  a 
20-year  suspension  on  these  individ- 
uals. 

The  basic  thrust  of  this  bUl  is  to 
enable  the  inspector  general  to  keep 
such  providers  out  of  the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  Programs.  They  deprive 
paUents  of  needed  services  or  supplies, 
and  they  divert  taxpayer  ftinds  from 
their  intended  purposes. 

This  bill  is  the  successor  to  HJl. 
1868,  which  passed  the  House  by  voice 
vote  on  suspension  2  years  ago.  Only 
the  Senate's  failure  to  act  on  the 
measure  kept  it  from  becoming  law  in 
the  last  Congress. 

Today  we  have  before  us  essentiaUy 
the  same  legislaUon.  Again,  it  has 
strong  bipartisan  support.  And  again. 
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both  tlM  Oonimlttce  on  Energy  and 
Commeiee  and  the  Oommtttee  on 
Wayi  and  If eane  have  reported  the 
bill  to  the  Bouae.  without  amendinent. 
by  Toloe  vote. 

I  want  to  compliment  my  colleacuea 
Ifr  Wtboi  and  Mr.  Mft*"""  for  their 
eff otta  on  bdialf  of  thla  ledalatlon  In 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
mcroe.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  Mr. 
Braax  and  Mr.  CtaADUOH  for  coordl- 
nailnc  the  aotkna  of  the  Waya  and 
Means  Committee  with  oun. 

Thto  bill  has  the  support  of  the  In- 
spector general,  the  General  Aooount- 
ing  Office,  and  the  State  Medicaid 
fraud  oontnd  units. 

I  kxkow  of  no  opposition  to  the  antl- 
fnud  provWoos  of  this  bill,  and  I  urge 
my  collciagufia  to  vote  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  this  bllL 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  genUe- 
man  from  Oregon  [Mr.  WtberI,  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
Mr.  WTDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  all  my  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Stabk] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Gbadisou]  and  the  gentleman  from  n- 
llnoti  [Mr.  MasioahI.  We  have  worked 
many  years  on  this  legislation. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
bill  is  long  overdue  and  we  very  much 
need  these  new  tools  to  stop  those  who 
are  ripping  off  the  Medicare  and  the 
Medicaid  programs. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  majority  of  doctors  in  this 
coimtry  are  honest  and  decent  and 
caring,  but  there  is  a  small  and  very 
sleazy  minority  that  is  simply  trying 
to  rip  off  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 
They  are  getting  more  inventive  all 
the  time.  We  very  much  need  these 
tools  to  put  them  on  the  sidelines  and 
put  them  on  the  sidelines  for  good. 

Now,  there  are  two  features  of  this 
bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  was  very 
much  Involved  in  that  I  think  will  go  a 
long  way  in  dealing  with  these  abuses. 
The  first  feature  of  this  bill  Is  that  we 
will  now  have  civil  and  criminal  penal- 
ties for  those  who  are  producing  these 
phony  medical  diplomas  that  we  have 
looked  into  on  the  House  Aging  Com- 
mittee. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  from 
coast  to  coast  there  are  these  charla- 
tans who  produce  these  degrees  from 
fictitious  universities  and  then  go  out 
and  inflict  pain  and  suffering  on  their 
paUents.  With  this  legislaUon  there 
will  now  be  civil  and  criminal  penalties 
for  those  who  use  phony  diplomas  and 
engage  in  medical  practice. 

The  other  section  of  this  bill  that  I 
was  very  much  Involved  In  that  I  think 
is  going  to  help  against  those  who 
abuse  Medicare  and  Medicaid  U  that 
there  will  be  new  civil  penalties  for 
those  who  misrepresent  the  specialty 
that  they  are  licensed  to  practice  in. 
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We  are  seeing  that  this  is  going  on  to  a 
growing  degree.  I  think  the  new  penal- 
ties in  this  area  wUl  serve  as  a  deter- 
rent as  weU. 

The  last  point  that  I  would  mention, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  when  we  are 
■pending  more  than  MOO  billion  every 
■ingle  year  on  health  care,  we  simply 
cannot  afford  to  see  our  resources  frit- 
tered away  by  criminals  who  are  not  in 
a  position  to  give  decent  quality  medi- 
cal services  to  this  country. 

The  new  tools  that  are  provided  in 
this  legislation  to  stop  those  who  are 
abusing  these  programs  are  going  to 
be  welcomed  by  prosecutors  across 
this  country. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  yielding  me  the  time 
and  commend  him  and  also  our  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ohadi- 
soHl  who  has  done  so  much  work  on 
this. 

Mr.  ANCJREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Medicare 
and  Medhrsirt  Pattsnt  and  Program  Protection 
Act  Isw  important  step  by  this  Corvess  to 
attack  the  probtem  of  fraud  snd  abusive  prac- 
Ikses  by  health  care  providers.  This  legislatioo 
w«  sfrenglherf  the  authority  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Sendees  to  bar  these 
unscfupukMJS  practttkxiers  from  psrtwipating  in 
FedersI  health  programs. 

One  element  of  this  legislation  thst  I  wouW 
In  pwticuiv  Hke  to  note  is  Its  sutfwrization  for 
the  Secretsry  of  HHS  to  excfcjde  sny  physi- 
ctsn  who  Is  in  default  on  FedersI  iosns  or 
scholarship  obligations  for  health  education. 
Such  defaults  sre  8  twWeepread  snd  persistent 

problem  for  HHS. 

In  fact  the  report  language  that  accompa- 
nies the  blM  suggests  exptoring  deduction  of 
overdue  oWlgetions  from  Medicsre  or  Medic- 
sid  payments  to  these  defsulting  practitioners. 
For  my  colleegues  who  sre  interested  in 
pursuing  this  probiefn  further,  Senator  Roth 
and  I  have  introduced  the  Physician's  Educa- 
tion Loan  Collection  Act  H  R  2230.  which 
vmxjM  provide  HHS  with  specific  authority  to 
deduct  past-due  amounts  owed  tor  National 
Health  Sennce  Corps  scholarshipe  from  Medi- 
care snd  Medicsid  payments  to  defsulting 
physicisns  snd  other  health  care  profession- 
als. 

1  feel  this  legislation  wouW  be  sn  sppropn- 
ste  response  to  this  nagging  problem.  I  en- 
courage your  sttention  to  it  snd  urge  your  sup- 
port for  the  bin  before  us  Medicsre  and  Med- 
icaid beoeftcianes  deserve  protection  from 
fraudulent  or  substandard  care. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  SpeeKer.  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  1444.  the  Medicare  and  Medteaid  Pa- 
tient and  Program  Protection  Act  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  [Mr.  Gradison). 
and  the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia.  [Mr 
Stark),  for  the  leadership  they  have  provided 
in  bringing  this  messure  before  us  today. 

H.R.  1444  recodifies  certain  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  Medk::are  and  MedkraM  fraud 
and  abuse  snd  extends  these  laws  to  the  Ms- 
wnal  and  Chid  Health  Program,  as  well  as  to 
the  title  XX  Social  Servtaes  Program.  More 
apedfkMlly.  this  legislstkxi  smends  Medk^are 
and  MedteaW  law  in  four  important  ways.  First, 
it  mandates  that  those  convtoted  of  s  pro- 
gram-relatMl  crime,  patient  neglect,  or  abuse 


be  exdudsd  from  partk:ipetxxi.  Second.  It  per- 
mMs  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Sewtees  to  exokjds  pracdBonsrs  ooovtelsd  of 
a  crime  related  to  the  provision  of  health  serv- 
tees,  financial  Integhly,  the  obstruction  of  osr- 
tam  invesHgaltons,  or  coolrolted  substance 
vtolattona  Third.  It  aulhodzes  exduston  from 
Medtove,  MedtoaM.  and  State  health  care 
programs  any  pradWonsr  who  has  had  Ns  or 

her  Itaense  revoked  or  suspended  by  sny 
Stste*:enslng  suthorlty.  Finally.  H.R.  1444 
clarifies  thst  sny  fIscsJ  or  other  ponalttsa  on 
Steto  MedteaW  programs  apply  to  State  Medk 
care  plarw  srxJ  program  operattons,  wtiether 
wproved  or  not,  in  aM  Stetes. 

The  Department  of  Health  snd  Humsn  Serv- 
ices currently  can  exckjde  practtttoners  from 
the  Medtawe  Program  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. H.R.  1444  dsrlfles  and  strengthens 
these  provWons  to  better  protect  both  Med^ 
csre  snd  Medk:akj  patients,  snd  ths  integrity 
of  these  programa  Accordingly.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  support  o«  this  important  leg- 

•••atton. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  H.R. 
1444.  the  Medteare  and  MedfcakJ  Patient  snd 
Program  Protectkxi  Act  of  1987.  is  being  con- 
sklered  on  the  House  fkxx.  I  am  pleased  to 
hsve  been  s  cosponsor  snd  supporter  of  this 
legislation  and  to  have  taken  an  active  rote  in 
passing  it  through  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 


Although  there  Is  only  s  small  group  of 
medcal  practittoners  and  facilities  thst  do  not 
fdtow  this  professkxis  tradittonal  code  of 
ethcs.  H.R.  1444  will  protect  poor  and  eWerty 
Medk»re  and  Medkaud  patients  from  these 
urwcrupukxjs  health  care  provkiers.  Under  this 
legislatmn.  any  health  care  provkJer  who  has 
been  convk:ted  of  s  cnme  relating  to  the  pro- 
viswn  of  health  care  senhces.  irxdudkig  pa- 
tient abuse  or  neglect,  may  be  beoed  from 
partxapatkx>  in  Medteare  or  Medfcakl  pro- 
grams by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Servtees  [HHS).  In  additton,  this  legislstton 
woukj  end  ttie  current  movement  from  Stete 
to  Bute  of  practittoners  who  have  had  their  li- 
censes revoked.  It  wouW  bar  the  ability  of  a 
doctor  who  has  tost  his  Iteense  in  one  State  to 
continue  to  practice  medteine  simply  by 
moving  to  another  State. 

For  too  tong.  the  law  has  been  ill-equipped 
to  prevent  health  care  provkJers  who  engage 
in  Illegal  practtees  from  treating  patients  This 
bill  will  end  this  outrageous  abuse  of  the  pub- 
He's  tnjst  and  the  taxpayer's  dollars.  It  Is 
simply  ridteukxjs  that  doctors  who  have  been 
found  guilty  of  assault  fraud,  ttwft  and  illegal 
administratton  of  drugs  are  still  permitted  to 
practice  In  the  Medteare  and  Medteakl  pro- 
grams. 

These  programs  account  for  $120  bilton  an- 
nually in  Federal  and  State  spendkig.  They 
have  been  attacked  by  accusattens  of  fre- 
quent waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  At  the  same 
tkne.  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  un- 
covered solte  evkJerKe  of  health  care  profee- 
skxuUs  who  overcf»arge  tt>e  Government  for 
aeohces  and  deliver  Inadequate  care  to  Medh 
care  and  MedfcakJ  patients.  These  abuses 
fTXJSt  be  stopped  as  they  Infltet  trenwndous 
damage  to  their  profesaton  and  to  Govern- 
ment health  care  programs  in  general.  This 
legislatmn  wUl  punish  those  who  fcjmlsh  sub- 


standard or  unneoessary  sarvtoes  and  than 
submR  Mated  bMs  to  the  Qovsmment  for  re- 
Imbursamant 

In  addWon.  H.R.  1444  wN  also  exclude  from 
Msdtaars  snd  MsdtesM  programs  heslth  csre 
protssslonali  who  have  dafauMsd  on  health 
educalton  loans  or  scholarship  obNgattons  se- 
cured by  HHS.  It  requires  the  Stetes  to  pro- 
vhle  s  system  for  reporting  any  type  of  ad- 
verse legal  actwn  conduded  against  any 
hsalth  care  practittoner  or  facility  by  Stete  or 
tocal  loensing  authorities  ss  s  condltkx)  of 
Msdfcsid  ptan  approval.  The  legislatton  also 
provktos  for  peyinent  for  servtees  rendered  by 
an  excluded  provfcler  if  the  provUer  dkj  not 
know  that  the  pravkler  had  been  banred  from 
parUdpabon  in  Government  health  care  pro- 


Passage  of  this  legistatton  will  provkto  the 
Government  with  s  tool  wMh  whteh  to  fight 
fraud  and  abuse  in  the  Medteare  and  Medteaki 
programs.  It  will  siso  ensurs  s  powerful  deter- 
rent to  unscruputous  medteal  care  provkJers 
who  have  been  enjoying  near  ImnfHjnity  from 
robbing  the  Government  and  provkJmg  sub- 
standard health  care  to  mMtens  of  ekJerly  and 
poor  Amerteans. 

Mr.  ORADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  iMdance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKESl  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [BCr. 
Stark]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1444. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ORADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKiat  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5  of  rule  I  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

YAx.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remaiks  on 
H.R.  1444.  the  blU  Just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEB4ENT  OP  AVAILABIL- 
ITY OP  DATA  ON  INTELU- 
GENCE  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

(Mr.  STOKES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  notify  all  Members  that  the 
classified  schedule  of  authorizations 
and  the  classified  annex  to  the  report 
of  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  for  H.R.  2112,  the  In- 
telligence Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1988,  Is  now  available  at  the  of- 


fices of  the  committee,  H-405  in  the 
Capitol,  for  the  review  of  all  Members 
of  the  House.  The  committee  hopes  to 
bring  H.R.  2112  to  the  floor  in  the 
near  futiu«,  so  I  urge  Members  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  review  these  docu- 
ments. 


ADDITION  OP  CERTAIN  PUBUC 
LANDS  TO  THE  CAPULIN 
MOUNTAIN  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENT, NEW  lifEXICO 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  401)  to  add  certain  public  lands 
to  the  Captilln  Motmtain  National 
Montmient.  NM.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  401 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repmentativei   of  the    United   Statea   of 
America  in  Congreu  ataembled, 

SaCnON  1.  KEDniGNATION  AS  CAPVLDi  VOLCANO 
NATIONAL  MONUMKNT. 

(a)  Rkdssigsatioh.— Capulln  Mountain 
National  Monument  la  hereby  redesignated 
as  Capulln  Volcano  National  Monument 

<b)  RxrozHCB.— Any  reference  in  any 
record,  map.  or  other  document  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Capulln  Moun- 
tain National  Monument  shall  hereafter  be 
deemed  to  l>e  a  reference  to  Capulln  Volca- 
no National  Monument. 

SBC  L  ADOmON  TO  CAPULIN  VOLCANO  NATIONAL 
MONUMKNT. 

(a)  IH  OsmBAL.— Section  1  of  the  Act  of 
September  5.  1962  (76  SUt.  436).  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  the  remaining  portion 
of  section  1  after  'Iwundarles  of  the  monu- 
ment" and  inserting  "shall  Include  the  lands 
and  Interests  In  lands  as  generally  depicted 
on  the  map  entitled  'Capulln  Volcano  Na- 
tional Monument  Boundary  Map'  which  is 
numt>ered  12i^-80.014  and  dated  January 
1987.". 

(b)  ADMnnsTHATioH.— Jurisdiction  over 
federally  owned  lands  within  the  revised 
twundaries  of  the  monument  Is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  National  Park  Service, 
without  monetary  consideration,  for  admin- 
istration as  part  of  the  monument. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  orderecL 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vkitto]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  LAGOMABsnfo]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vdtto]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  401,  sponsored  by 
my  colleague  from  New  Mexico,  Mr. 
RiCHABOsoH,  concerns  Capulln  Moun- 
tain National  Monument  near  Raton, 
NM.  Capulln  is  a  1,000-foot-high  vol- 
canic cinder  cone  and  is  unique  in  its 
near  perfect  symmetry.  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  designated  the  area  a 


national  monument  in  1916  becatise  it 
is  such  a  striking  example  of  a  recent 
volcano  and  has  great  sdoitiflc  and 
geological  interest.  In  1962.  Congress 
increased  the  size  of  the  monument  by 
95  acres  and  today  it  encompasses  775 
acres. 

HH.  401  would  affect  the  monument 
in  two  ways:  Pirst.  by  changing  the 
name  of  the  monument  to  Capulln 
Volcano  National  Monimient  in  order 
to  more  acctirately  describe  why  the 
area  is  special  and  to  attract  more  visi- 
tors to  the  moniunent.  And  second,  by 
adding  17.5  acres  of  Pederal  lands  to 
the  montmient  near  its  entrance.  They 
are  an  outstanding  part  of  the  lava 
flow  and  include  a  colli^ised  lava  tube. 
The  addition  of  this  area  will  enhance 
the  moniunent  and  improve  its  man- 
agement. This  is  a  ncmcontroversial 
measure  that  has  the  support  of  the 
administration  and  that  deserves  ap- 
proval by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consimie  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardsoit].  the 
sponsor  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  speak  in  favor  of  HJl.  401.  a  bill 
that  wotild  transfer  17.5  acres  of 
public  land  to  the  Capulln  Motmtain 
National  Monument  in  northeastern 
New  Mexico  and  change  the  name  to 
Capulln  Volcano  National  Montmient. 
The  bill  is  not  controversiaL  On  April 
28,  1987,  the  Subcommittee  on  Nation- 
al Parks  and  Public  Lands  held  a  hear- 
ing on  the  bill  and  every  witness 
speaking  on  this  biU  supported  it.  The 
administration  strongly  sumorta  the 
bill.  There  is  also  a  companion  bill  in 
the  Senate. 

The  bill  would  incorporate  into  Cap- 
ulln Monument,  which  is  actually  an 
extinct  volcano,  17.5  acres  of  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  land  which  is  ad- 
jacent to  the  western  boimdary  of  the 
monument  and  visible  from  the  en- 
trance road.  This  land  was  transferred 
to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in 
a  land  exchange  between  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  and  the  State  of 
New  Mexico.  In  1972,  the  National 
Park  Service  filed  a  request  for  the 
withdrawal  of  this  land  for  the  express 
purpose  of  adding  the  property  to  the 
Ci^iulln  Mountain  National  Monu- 
ment. 

In  January  1975,  a  notice  of  pro- 
p(wed  withdrawal  was  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  The  notice  stated 
that  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
would  undertake  an  investigation  to 
examine  the  potential  demand  on  the 
17.5  acres  of  land  and  its  resources  and 
invited  the  public  to  comment  or  state 
their  objections  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  withdrawaL  No  public  re- 
sponse was  received. 

Further,  6  years  ago.  the  Biveau  of 
Land  Management  published  in  the 
Federal  Register,  43  CFR  Public  Land 
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«fll  withdraw  17.4M  eerH  of 
>  the  geiMna  land  Uwi  for  use  m 

.  ._. \  In  fflitiPir**""  with  edmlnletra- 

ttaa  by  the  Nattooal  Park  8«nrtoe  of  the 
f^iBiHw  Mnmieln  Hettaoal  IfoBument 

The  withdrawal  remained  In  effect 
for  not  more  than  5  years  of  the 
order— ending  In  May  IMS.  The  only 
public  reeponee  to  that  IMO  notice 
was  a  poatttre  one— received  from  the 
■aitem  Plaint  OouncQ  of  Oovem- 
mente  In  Olovls,  NM.  The  council  of 
govemmenta.  which  Includes  all  the 
load  lOTeminents  In  the  region,  sup- 
portad  the  withdrawal  of  the  land  and 
the  tncliitW*  of  the  acreage  within  the 
boundary  of  C?apM""  Mountain  Na- 
tional Monument.  The  oouncU  of  gov- 
ernments continues  to  support  this 
transfer  as  does  the  local  chambers  of 
commerce  and  the  people  of  north- 
eastern New  Mexico. 

Now  that  the  withdrawal  order  has 
expired  there  Is  a  great  need  for  legis- 
lation BO  that  the  17.6  acres  in  ques- 
tton  can  be  made  a  permanent  part  of 
the  Capulln  Mountain  National  Monu- 
ment. The  Nati<mal  Park  Service  in 
1M4  outlined  the  many  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a  bill  that  would  include 
the  transfer  of  the  17.5  acres  of  public 
iMiri  tn  question.  II  the  tract  Is  Includ- 
ed within  the  boundary  it  would  con- 
tain the  only  portion  of  the  outstand- 
ing collapsed  lava  tube  formation 
within  the  monument  area.  That  rem- 
nant of  volcanic  lava  flow  would  be  in 
plain  view  from  the  entrance  road  to 
the  monument  and  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  onsite  interpretation  of  the 
geologic  formation.  Inclusion  of  this 
17.S  acres  would  also  prevent  the  re- 
moval of  the  lava  rock. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  401  also  changes 
the  name  from  Capulln  Moimtain  Na- 
tional Monument  to  Capulln  Volcano 
National  Montunent  to  more  accurate- 
ly describe  the  true  nature  of  the 
monument.  Capulln  is  not  simply  a 
mountain— it  Is  the  cone  of  a  recently 
extinct  volcano.  In  fact.  Capulln  may 
be  the  most  perfect  volcanic  cinder 
cone  in  the  United  States.  Capulln 
erupted  three  times  over  a  2,000-year 
period— the  last  eruption  occuring 
about  10.000  years  ago. 

Visitors  to  Capulln  can  drive  to  the 
rim  of  this  volcano  at  an  elevation 
over  8,000  feet.  They  can  then  hike  an 
easy  trail  along  the  rim.  There  Is  also 
a  trail  Into  the  actual  crater  of  the  vol- 
cano. Capulln  is  one  of  the  few  places 
In  the  world  where  one  can  walk  safely 
Into  a  volcano.  The  present  name  of 
Capulln  Mountain  fails  to  alert  poten- 
tial visitors  to  this  unique  opportunity. 
The  name  change  to  Capulln  Volcano 
wiU  help  explain  the  actual  site  and 
should  increase  the  number  of  tour- 
ists. The  Southwest  is  blessed  with 


thousands  of  mountains  but  It  has 
very  few  volcanos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  HJl.  401  to  enhance  Capulln 
Mountain,  or  should  I  say  "Volcano," 
National  Monument  and  make  it  more 
attractive  to  visitors. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleague  has 
pointed  out,  this  Is  a  simple  noncon- 
troversial  bill  which  changes  the  name 
of  this  national  monimient  In  New 
Mexico  by  replacing  the  word  "moun- 
tain" with  the  word  "volcano"  so  that 
the  monimient  Is  more  appropriately 
named.  HJl.  401  also  adds  17.5  acres  of 
Federal  land  to  the  National  Park 
System.  Addition  of  this  tract  further 
protects  a  rei.inant  of  the  volcanic 
lava  flow  and  consolidates  manage- 
ment so  that  one  Federal  agency  Is  re- 
sponsible for  protecting  the  resource. 

The  administration  supports  this 
bilL  Furthermore,  there  were  no  objec- 
tions to  H.R.  401  at  subcommittee  or 
full  ctmunittee. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vnrro]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  401,  ss 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  niles  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  redesignate  Capu- 
lln Mountain  National  Monument  as 
Capulln  Volcano  National  Monument 
and  to  add  certain  public  lands  in  the 
SUte  of  New  Mexico  to  Capulln  Volca- 
no National  Monument." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  401.  the  bill  just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 


E8TABLISHINO  THE  EL  MALPAIS 
NATIONAL  MONUMENT,  THE 
MASAU  TRAIL,  AND  THE 
GRANTS  NATIONAL  CONSERVA- 
TION  AREA  IN  NEW  MEXICO 
Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  I^peaker.  I  move  to 

suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 


(HJl.  40S)  to  establish  the  El  Malpais 
National  Monument,  the  Masau  Trail, 
and  the  OranU  National  Conservation 
Area  in  the  SUte  of  New  Mexico,  and 
for  other  puriKwes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.40S 
Be  it  enacted  6v  Me  SenaU  and  Hoiue  of 
Rejfn$entaHvea   of  Uu    United  Statea   0/ 
America  in  Conore—  aaaemUed, 

TITLE  I— EL  MAIPAIS  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

■BTABLuaKBrr  or  MoiruifsvT 
Sac.  101.  (a)  In  order  to  preserve,  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  present  and 
future  seneratlona.  that  area  In  western 
New  Mexico  oontalnlns  the  nsUonally  >lc- 
niflcant  OranU  Lava  Flow,  the  Laa  Ven- 
tanaa  (Thacoan  Archeologlcal  Site,  and 
other  atgniflcant  natural  and  cultural  re- 
■ourcea  there  Is  hereby  eatabUshed  the  El 
w.ip»i.  National  Monument  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "monument").  The  monu- 
ment shall  constat  of  approximately  114.000 
acres  as  generally  depicted  on  the  map  entl- 
Ued "El  Malpti'*  National  Monument  and 
National  Conservation  Area"  numbered 
NM-ELMA-^.OOI-A  and  dated  May  1M7. 
The  map  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  In  the  offlcea  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

<b)  A«  soon  as  practicable  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  ahaU  fUe  a  legal  descrip- 
tion of  the  monument  designated  under  this 
section  with  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affair*  of  the  United  States  House 
of  RepresenUtlvea  and  with  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Reaourcea  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate.  Such  legal  description 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  If  In- 
cluded in  this  Act,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  correct  clerical  and  typographical 
errors  In  such  legal  deacrtptlon  and  in  the 
map  referred  to  in  subsecUon  (a).  The  legal 
dewTlption  shaU  be  on  file  and  avaUable  for 
public  inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

TRAifsrm 

Ssc.  103.  Lands  and  waters  and  Interests 
therein  within  the  boundaries  of  the  monu- 
ment, which  as  of  the  day  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  were  administered 
by  the  Forest  Service.  United  SUtea  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  managed  as  part  of  the  monu- 
ment in  accordance  with  this  Act.  The 
iMundaries  of  the  Obola  National  Forest 
shall  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

MARAOSIfKirr 

Sac.  103.  The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Director  of  the  NaUonal  Park  Sendee, 
shall  manage  the  monument  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Act  of 
August  25.  1916  (30  SUt.  16  VB.C.  1  et  seq.). 
and  other  provisions  of  law  appUcable  to 
unlU  of  the  NaUonal  Park  System.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  protect,  manage,  and  administer 
the  monument  for  the  purposes  of  preaerv- 
ing  the  scenery  and  the  natural,  historic 
and  cultural  resources  of  the  monument 
and  providing  for  the  public  understanding 
and  enjoyment  of  the  same  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  perpetuate  theae  quaUtlea  for 
future  generatlona. 


Sac.  104.  Where  any  lands  Included  within 
the  iMnmdary  of  the  monument  on  the  map 
referred  to  tn  section  iOl(a)  are  legally  occu- 
lted or  utilised  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  for  grasing  purposes,  pursuant  to  a 
lease,  permit,  or  license  which  Is— 

(1>  for  a  fixed  term  of  years  lasued  or  au- 
thorised by  any  department,  establishment, 
or  agency  of  the  United  Statea.  and 

(3)  scheduled  for  termination  before  De- 
cember SI.  1097. 

the  Secretary,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  shall  allow  the  persons 
holding  such  gracing  privileges  (or  their 
heirs)  to  retain  such  grasing  privllegea  untU 
December  SI,  1097,  subject  to  such  limita- 
tions. coodiUons.  or  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  to  lnsiu«  proper  range 
management.  No  grazing  shall  be  permitted 
on  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
monument  on  or  after  January  1, 1998. 
TITLE  II-BCABAU  TRAIL 

DSaiOMATIOIl  OP  TSAH. 

Ssc.  301.  In  order  to  provide  for  public  ap- 
predaUon.  educaUon.  understanding,  and 
enjoyment  of  certain  naUonally  significant 
sitea  of  antiquity  in  New  Mexico  and  eastern 
Ailaona  wliich  are  aoceaalble  by  public  road, 
the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  agency  tiavlng  JurisdlcUon 
over  such  roads,  is  authorized  to  designate, 
by  publlcaUon  of  a  description  thereof  in 
the  Federal  Regtster.  a  vetiicular  tour  route 
along  existing  public  roads  Unking  prehis- 
toric and  historic  cultural  sites  In  New 
Mexico  and  eastern  Arisona.  Such  a  route 
ahaU  be  known  as  the  Masau  Trail  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "trail"). 

AXXAS  ZHCLUmD 

Ssc.  302.  The  trail  shall  include  public 
roads  llnldng  El  Mfl'r*'*  NaUoiuU  Monu- 
ment as  established  pursiumt  to  TlUe  I  of 
this  Act.  El  Mono  NaUonal  Monimient. 
c:haco  (Cultural  NaUonal  Historical  Park. 
Astec  Ruins  NaUonal  Monument,  Canyon 
De  Chelly  NaUonal  Monument.  Pecos  Na- 
tional Monument,  and  Olla  Cnif  f  Dwellings 
NaUonal  Monument.  The  Secretary  may.  In 
the  manner  set  forth  in  section  201.  desig- 
nate addiUonal  segments  of  the  trail  from 
time  to  time  as  appropriate  to  link  the  fore- 
going sites  with  other  cultural  sites  or  sites 
of  naUonal  significance  when  sacti  sites  are 
designated  and  protected  by  Federal.  State, 
or  local  governments.  Indian  tribes,  or  non- 
profit enUUes. 

nyosMATioR  Ain>  nrmwaRATioH 

Ssc.  203.  With  respect  to  sites  linked  by 
segments  of  the  trail  which  are  adminis- 
tered by  other  Federal,  SUte.  local,  tribal, 
or  nonprofit  entlUes.  the  Secretary  may. 
pursuant  to  cooperative  agreements  with 
such  enUUes.  nrovide  teclmlcal  assistance  in 
the  development  of  InterpreUve  devices  and 
materials  In  order  to  contribute  to  public 
appredaUon  of  the  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources of  the  sites  along  the  traU.  The  Sec- 
retary, in  cooperaUon  with  State  and  local 
governments,  Indian  tribes,  and  nonprofit 
enUUea.  shall  prepare  and  distribute  Infor- 
mational material  for  the  public  apprecia- 
tion of  sites  along  the  traU. 


Inf  ormaUonal  devices  displayinc  the  Masau 
TraU  BCarfcer.  The  Secretary  la  authorised 
to  accept  the  donation  of  suitable  signs  snd 
other  Informational  devices  for  placement 
at  appropriate  locations. 

TITLE  m— EL  MAIiPAIS  NATIONAL 
CONSERVATION  AREA 

SSTAST.ISmiXWT  OF  A««* 

Ssc.  SOI.  (a)  In  order  to  protect  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  future  genera- 
Uons  that  area  In  western  New  Mexico  con- 
taining the  La  Ventana  Natiiral  Arch  and 
the  other  unique  and  ittUonally  Important 
geological,  archeologlcal.  ecological  cultur- 
al, scenic  Bdenttflc.  and  wilderness  re- 
sources of  the  public  lands  surrounding  the 
Orants  Lava  Flows,  there  is  hereby  esta)>- 
llshed  the  El  *f 'p*'*  NaUonal  ConservaUon 
Area  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "conaer- 
vaUon  area").  The  conaervaUon  area  shall 
consist  of  approximately  302,690  acres  of 
federally  owned  land  as  generally  depleted 
on  a  map  enUUed  "El  BCalpals  NaUonal 
Monument  and  NaUonal  Conservation 
Area"  numbered  NM-ELMA  80,001-A  and 
dated  May  1987.  The  map  shall  be  on  file 
and  available  for  Inspection  In  the  offices  of 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
fUe  a  legal  descripUon  of  the  conaervaUon 
area  deaignated  under  this  section  with  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  United  SUtes  House  of  RepresenU- 
Uves.  Such  legal  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  Included  In  this 
Act.  except  that  the  Secretary  may  correct 
clerical  and  typograpliical  errors  In  stich 
legal  description.  The  legal  deacripUon  shall 
be  on  file  and  available  for  public  InspecUon 
in  the  offices  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 


Sac.  304.  The  trail  shaU  be  marked  with 
appropriate  markers  to  guide  members  of 
the  visiting  public  With  the  concurrence 
and  assistance  of  the  SUte  and  local  enUty 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  roads  designat- 
ed aa  part  of  the  trail,  the  Secretary  may 
erecl  thereon  and  malnUIn  signs  and  other 
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Sac.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  Btireau  of  Land 
Management,  shall  manage  the  conaerva- 
Uon area  for  the  protective  purposes  speci- 
fied In  section  301  and  in  accordance  with 
thU  Act.  the  Federal  Land  Management  and 
PoUcy  Act  of  1976  and  other  applicable  pro- 
visions of  law.  including  those  provisions  re- 
lating to  grazing  on  public  lands. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  trapping  within  the  conservation  area 
In  accordance  with  applicable  laws  and  regu- 
laUons  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  SUte  of 
New  Mexico;  except  that  the  Secretary, 
after  consulUUon  with  the  New  Mexico  De- 
partment of  Oame  and  Fish,  may  issue  reg- 
ulaUons  designating  zones  where  and  esUb- 
llshlng  periods  when  no  hunting  or  trapping 
shall  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public 
safety.  adminlstraUon.  or  public  use  and  en- 
joyment. 

(c)  Collection  of  green  or  dead  wood  for 
sale  or  other  commercial  purposes  shall  not 
be  permitted  in  the  conservation  area. 

(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  Sec- 
tion 402(b),  within  the  conaervaUon  area 
the  grasing  of  livestock  shall  be  permitted 
to  continue,  pursuant  to  applicable  federal 
law.  including  this  Act.  and  subject  to  such 
reasonable  regulatlona.  policies,  and  prac- 
tices as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary. 

TITLE  IV— WIIJ3ERNES8 
DKSioiiATiox  OP  wnjmmss 
Sac  401.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat  89a.  16 


VS.C.  131).  there  are  hereby  designated  as 
wlldemeaa.  and.  therefore,  as  oompooents  of 
the  NaUonal  Wlldemesa  Preservation 
System,  the  Cebolla  Wlldemeaa  of  approxi- 
mately 60.480  acres,  snd  Uie  West  Malpais 
WUdetneaa  of  approximately  23.436  acrea.  aa 
each  is  generally  depicted  on  the  map  enU- 
Ued "El  Malpato  NaUmial  Monument  and 
NaUonal  ConaervaUon  Area"  nimbered 
NM-ELMA  80.001-A  and  dated  May  1987. 
The  map  shall  be  on  fUe  and  avaOaUe  for 
inapecUon  in  the  offices  of  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  atttx  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  file  a  legal  descr^-tlon  of  each  wUder- 
nesB  area  designated  by  tills  Act  with  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affsirs 
of  the  United  SUtes  House  of  R^vresenU- 
Uves  and  with  the  C^ommittee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  Such  legal  description  shall  liave 
the  some  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in 
this  Act.  except  that  the  Secretary  may  oor- 
rect  cloical  and  typographical  orors  tn 
such  legal  descripUon.  The  legal  descriptlcm 
sludl  be  on  fUe  and  available  for  public  In- 
specUon in  the  office  of  the  Directw  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

MAXAGXlfXirT 

Ssc.  403.  (a)  Subject  to  valid  existing 
righte.  each  wildemeass  area  designated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary,  through  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  WDdemeas  Act 
governing  areas  designated  by  that  Act  as 
wilderness,  except  that  any  reference  In 
such  provisions  to  the  effecUve  date  of  the 
WUdemess  Act  shaU  be  deemed  to  Iw  a  ref- 
erence to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(b)  Within  the  wfldemess  areaa  designated 
by  this  Act,  the  grazing  of  livestock  where 
esUblished  prior  to  the  enactment  of  thla 
Act,  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  subject 
to  such  reasonable  regulaUons,  policies  and 
practices  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary, 
as  long  as  such  regulaUons.  policies,  and 
practices  fully  conform  with  and  implement 
the  intent  of  Congress  regarding  grazing  In 
such  areas  as  such  intent  Is  expressed  in  the 
WUdemess  Act  and  Section  108  of  Public 
Law  06-560  (16  UAC.  1133  note). 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

MAmUSmWl'  FLAHS 

Sac.  501.  (a)  \^nthln  three  full  flacal  years 
following  the  fiscal  year  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  ahall  develop  and 
transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  snd 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  Statea  House 
of  RepresenUUves  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate,  separate  general  man- 
agement plans  for  the  monument  and  the 
conversaUon  areas  which  shaU  describe  Ute 
impropriate  uses  and  developmoit  of  the 
monimient  and  the  conaervaUon  area  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The 
plans  shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  to 
each  of  the  f  ollowinr 

(1)  ImplementaUon  plans  for  a  continuing 
program  of  Interpretation  and  public  educar 
tlon  about  the  resources  snd  values  of  the 
monument  and  the  oonsenraUon  area; 

(3)  proposals  for  public  facilities  to  be  de- 
veloped for  the  conservation  area  of  the 
monument  including  a  viaitors  center  In  the 
vicinity  of  Bandera  Crater  and  a  mulUagen- 
cy  orienUUon  center,  to  be  located  In  or 
near  Oranta,  New  Mexico,  and  adjacent  to 
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IntanUte  40.  to  Moommodite  rtdton  to 
VMftMtn  If 0w  Mazleo: 

(S)  natural  and  cultural  naouroM  manMc- 
I  plana  tor  tba  monumant  and  the  ooo- 
araa.  wtth  a  particular  wnphaiti 
OB  tta*  laiBiiiatlon  and  k»c-term  aetentlflc 
gaa  of  arvbaolacleal  raaouroea,  glvlnc  high 
prtortty  to  ttaa  onforoaBMnt  of  the  prorl- 
ilaaa  ol  tba  ArdMOlocloal  Raaourcaa  Protec- 
tlOB  Act  of  irrt  and  ttaa  National  Htetortc 
PiMuiiallMi  Act  wtttain  ttaa  monuinant  and 
ttaa  imaaintlnn  arta.  Ttae  natural  and  eul- 
tonl  rHourcaa  nanacement  plam  ■hall  be 
In  aoaa  oooaultatlon  with  the  Ad- 
OoaneQcn  Blatorte  Preaenratlon;  the 
Km  Ifaattoo  flata  Htatorie  PreaerraUon 
Ottloe:  and  ttaa  local  Indian  people  and 
ttaair  tradttlaiial  cultural  and  rellctoue  au- 
ttaorttlM.  and  ■ball  proride  for  lonc-tenn 
■rtentlllc  uaa  of  areheolofleal  reaouroea  in 
ttaa  mooument  and  the  oonaervatton  area, 
iDdudtaw  ttae  wOdemeaa  areas  dealcnated  by 
ttaiaAet:and 

(4)  vOdUfe  raaouroea  management  plana 
for  the  monuBMnt  and  ttae  oonaerratlon 
area.  The  wQdUfe  reaouroe  plans  shall  be 
pnpared  In  doae  consultation  with  appro- 
priate departmenU  of  the  SUte  of  New 
MinitTM>  and  ahaU  draw  upon  previous  stud- 
lea  of  ttaa  area. 

(bXl)  Ttae  general  management  plan  for 
ttae  ccnaenratlan  area  shall  review  and  rec- 
nwiBMwwt  the  suitability  or  non-sultabillty 
for  pieaeiiatloii  as  wOdemess  of  those  lands 
cuBipilslug  approximately  17.4M  acres. 
Identified  as  "WDdemeas  Study  Area" 
(hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"WSA")  on  the  map  referenced  In  section 
401(a). 

(3)  trending  submission  of  a  recommenda- 
tion and  unto  otherwise  directed  by  an  Act 
ol  Oongreas.  the  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, shall  manage  the  lands  within  the 
WSA  so  as  to  maintain  their  potential  for 
Inclusion  within  the  national  wilderness 
presemtlon  system. 

(cXl)  The  general  management  plan  for 
the  Monument  shall  review  and  recommend 
the  suitability  or  non-suitability  for  preser- 
vation as  wQdemesB  of  all  roadleas  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  monument  as 
eatabllahed  by  this  Act  except  those  lands 
within  the  areas  Identified  as  "potential  de- 
velopment areas"  on  the  map  referenced  in 
section  101. 

(2)  Pending  the  sulnnlsslon  of  a  recom- 
mendation and  until  otherwise  directed  by 
Act  of  Congress,  the  Secretary,  through  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  shaU 
manage  all  roadleas  lands  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  monument  so  as  to  maintain 
thdr  potential  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wlldemess  Preaenratlon  System,  except 
those  landa  within  the  areas  identified  as 
"potential  development  areas"  on  the  map 
referenced  In  section  101. 

AOQUismom 

Sac.  502.  Within  the  monument  and  the 
conservation  area,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ised to  acquire  lands  and  interests  in  lands 
by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds,  exchange,  or  transfer 
from  any  other  Pederal  agency,  except  that 
watix  lands  or  Interests  therein  owned  by  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  or  a  poUtlcal  subdivi- 
sion thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by  ex- 
ehaoge.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  Is  to  complete  the  acquisition  of 
non-federal  subsurface  interests  underlying 
the  monument  and  the  conservation  area  no 
later  than  three  fuU  fiscal  years  after  the 
flacal  year  of  enactment  of  this  An. 


rrsn  BCCHAMOia 

Sic  SOS.  (a)  Upon  the  request  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  and  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  ex- 
change public  lands  or  Interests  in  lands,  of 
approximately  equal  value  and  selected  by 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  acting  through  iU 
Commiaaloner  of  Public  lands,  for  any 
lands  or  interests  therein  owned  by  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  (hereafter  referred  to 
as  "State  lands")  located  within  the  bound- 
arlea  of  the  monument  or  the  conaervatlon 
area  which  the  State  of  New  Mexico  wishes 
to  transfer  to  the  United  Statea. 

(b)  Within  6  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  New  Mexico  Commissioner  of 
Public  Lands  what  State  lands  are  within 
the  monument  or  the  conservation  area. 
The  notice  shall  contain  a  listing  of  all 
public  lands  or  interest  therein  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
which  have  not  been  withdrawn  from  entry 
and  which  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  202  and  206  of  the 
Federal  land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
of  1070.  has  identified  ss  spproprlate  for 
transfer  to  the  SUte  of  New  Mexico  in  ex- 
change for  State  lands.  Such  listing  shall  be 
updated  at  least  annually.  If  the  New 
Mexico  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands  gives 
notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Bute's  desire 
to  obtain  public  lands  so  listed,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  the  Commissioner  In  writ- 
ing as  to  whether  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior considers  the  State  lands  within  the 
monument  or  conservation  area  to  be  of  ap- 
proximately equal  value  to  the  listed  lands 
or  interests  in  lands  the  Commissioner  has 
indicated  the  SUte  desires  to  obtain.  It  Is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  exchange 
of  lands  and  InteresU  therein  with  the  SUte 
of  New  Mexico  pursuant  to  this  section 
should  be  completed  within  3  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
lamaAL  BXCRAif oKs 

Sac.  504.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised 
and  directed  to  exchange  the  federal  miner- 
al interest  In  the  lands  described  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  for  the  private  mineral  Interests  in 
the  lands  described  In  subsection  (c),  if— 

(1)  the  owner  of  such  private  mineral  in- 
terests has  made  available  to  the  Secretary 
all  information  requested  by  the  Secretary 
as  to  the  respective  values  of  the  private 
and  federal  mineral  InteresU  to  \x  ex- 
changed: and 

(2)  on  the  basis  of  information  obtained 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  any  other  In- 
formation available  to  the  Secretary  which 
in  combination  the  Secretary  deems  ade- 
quate to  make  such  a  determination,  the 
Secretary  has  determined  that  the  mineral 
InteresU  to  be  exchanged  are  of  approxi- 
mately equal  value:  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  has  determined— 

(A)  that  except  Insofar  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  the  exchange  is  itot  in- 
consisUnt  with  the  Pederal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1970;  and 

(B)  that  the  exchange  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

(b)  The  federal  mineral  Interests  to  be  ex- 
changed under  this  section  underlie  the 
lands,  comprising  approximately  15.008 
acres,  depicted  as  "Proposed  for  transfer  to 
SanU  Pe  Pacific"  on  the  map  referenced  in 
subsection  (d). 

<c)  The  private  mineral  InteresU  to  be  ex- 
changed pursuant  to  this  section  underlie 
the  lands,  comprising  approximately  15,141 
acrea.  depicted  ss  "Proposed  for  transfer  to 
U.S."  on  the  map  referenced  in  subsection 
(d). 


(dXl)  The  mineral  InteresU  dealt  with  in 
this  section  are  the  mineral  inUresU  in  the 
lands  with  the  areas  depicted  as  "Proposed 
for  transfer  to  SanU  Pe  Pacific"  and  as 
"Propoaad  for  transfer  to  D.S."  on  a  map 
enUtled  "Proposed  SanU  Pe-Dnlt«d  Statea 
D  Malpais  Exchange"  dated  May  1907. 

(2)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  daU  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
file  a  legal  deacrlpUon  of  each  area  depicted 
as  deacrtbed  In  paragraph  (1)  on  the  map 
referenced  in  such  paragraph  wtth  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Reaources  of  the 
SenaU.  Such  legal  deacrlpUon  ahall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in 
this  Act.  except  that  the  Secretary  may  cor- 
rect clerical  and  typographical  errors  in 
such  legal  deacription.  The  legal  deacrlpUon 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  in- 
specUon  in  the  offices  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Department 
of  the  InUrior. 

(e)  It  U  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  all 
exchanges  pursuant  to  this  secUon  shall  be 
completed  no  later  than  three  years  after 
the  daU  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

ACOMA  rtnsLO  TTnuiMvn 
Sac.  605.  (aXl)  Upon  the  request  of  the 
Pueblo  of  Acoma.  the  Secretary  shall  ac- 
quire by  exchange  any  lands  held  in  trust 
for  the  Pueblo  of  Acoma  (hereafter  "trust 
lands")  located  within  the  boundary  of  the 
conservation  area  which  the  Pueblo  wishes 
to  exchange  pursuant  to  this  section.  Such 
trust  lands  shall  be  exchanged  either  for— 

(A)  lands  described  in  subsection  (c)  with 
respect  to  trust  lands  west  of  New  Mexico 
Highway  117):  or 

<B)  Public  lands  approximately  equal 
value  located  ouUide  the  monument  and 
outside  the  conservation  area  but  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  SUte  of  New  Mexico 
which  are  selected  by  the  Pueblo  of  Acoma, 
so  long  ss  such  exchange  is  consistent  with 
applicable  law  and  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment land  use  plans  developed  pursuant  to 
the  Pederal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1076. 

(3)  All  lands  selected  by  and  transfered  to 
the  Pueblo  of  Acoma  at  IU  request  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  thereafter  be  held  in 
trust  by  the  Secretary  for  the  Pueblo  of 
Acoma  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lands  for 
which  they  were  exchanged. 

(3)  Any  lands  west  of  New  Mexico  High- 
way 117  which  are  acquired  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  incor- 
porated into  the  monument  and  managed 
accordingly,  and  section  104  and  all  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  other  law  applica- 
ble to  lands  designated  by  this  Act  as  part  of 
the  monument  shall  apply  to  such  incorpo- 
rated landa. 

(b)  Por  purposes  of  acquiring  lands  pursu- 
ant to  subsecUon  (a)  of  this  secUon.  the  Sec- 
retary, consistent  with  applicable  law  and 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  land  use  plans 
described  in  subsection  (a).  shaU  make 
public  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
SUte  of  New  Mexico  available  for  exchange. 
Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  au- 
thorizing or  requiring  revocation  of  any  ex- 
isting withdrawal  or  classification  of  public 
land  except  in  a  manner  oonslsUnt  with  ap- 
plicable law. 

(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  the  lands 
within  the  areas  identified  ss  "Acoma  Po- 
tential Exchange  Areas"  on  the  map  refer- 
enced in  SecUon  301  available  for  transfer 
to  the  Pueblo  of  Acoma  pursuant  to  this 
subsecUon. 


(2)  Upon  a  request  of  the  Pueblo  of 
Aooma  submitted  to  the  Secretary  no  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  lands  within  the  areas  described 
In  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Pueblo  of  Aonna  In  exchange  for  trust 
landa  of  approximately  eqiial  value  within 
that  portion  of  the  conservation  area  west 
of  New  Mexico  Hl^way  117.  The  Secretary 
may  require  exchanges  of  land  under  this 
subsecUon  to  be  on  the  basis  of  compact  and 
contiguous  parcels. 

(3)  Any  lands  within  the  areas  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  not  proposed  for  exchange 
by  a  request  submitted  to  the  Secretary  by 
the  Pueblo  of  Aooma  within  the  period  spec- 
ified in  paragraph  (2),  and  any  lands  in  such 
areas  not  ultimately  transferred  pursuant  to 
this  subsection,  shall  be  Incorporated  within 
the  conservaUon  area  and  managed  accord- 
ingly. In  addlUon.  any  lands  in  that  porUon 
of  the  areas  described  in  paragraph  (1)  lying 
In  section  1.  township  7N.  range  OW.  New 
Mexico  Principal  Meridian,  not  transferred 
to  the  Pueblo  of  Aooma  purauant  to  this 
subsecUon  shaU  be  added  to  and  incorporat- 
ed within  the  CeboUa  WUdemess  and  man- 
aged accordingly. 

BZCHAKOia  AMB  AOQtnsiTioiis  aniaaAiJ.T; 

WTTHOBAWAL 

Sac.  500.  (a)  All  exchanges  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  made  In  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  applicable  provisions  of  law,  includ- 
ing this  Act,  and  unless  otherwise  specified 
in  this  Act  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  equal 
value:  either  party  to  exchange  may  pay  or 
accept  cash  in  order  to  equalise  the  value  of 
the  property  exchange,  except  that  if  the 
parUes  agree  to  an  exchange  and  the  Secre- 
tary determines  it  is  in  the  public  interest, 
such  exchange  may  be  made  for  other  equal 
value. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"public  lands"  shall  have  the  ssme  meaning 
as  such  term  has  when  used  in  the  Pederal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  section 
506.  any  lands  or  interests  therein  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  monument  or  conser- 
vaUon area  which  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  may  \tc  acquired  by  the 
United  SUtes  shall  be  Incorporated  into  the 
monument  or  conservation  area,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  managed  accordingly,  and  all 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  other  law  applica- 
ble to  the  monument  or  the  conservation 
area,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall  apply  to  such 
incorporated  lands. 

(dKl)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act.  no  federally-owned  lands  located  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  monument  or  the  con- 
servation area  shall  be  transferred  out  of 
feiieral  ownership,  or  be  placed  in  trust  for 
»KI  Indian  tribe  or  group,  by  exchange  or 
otherwise. 

(2)  Except  ss  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act,  and  subject  to  valid  existing  righU.  aU 
Pederal  lands  within  the  monument  and  the 
conservaUon  area  and  all  lands  and  InteresU 
therein  which  are  hereafter  acquired  by  the 
United  SUtes  are  hereby  withdrawn  from 
all  forms  of  entry.  appropriaUon,  or  disposal 
under  the  public  land  laws  and  from  loca- 
tion, entry  and  patent  under  the  mining 
laws,  and  from  operaUon  of  the  mineral 
leasing  and  geothermal  leasing  laws  and  all 
amendmenU  thereto.  Any  acUvity  carried 
out  pursuant  to  valid  exlsUng  mineral  righU 
in  such  lands  shall  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  Pederal  and  State  law. 

(3)  The  acreages  cited  in  this  Act  are  ap- 
proximate, and  In  the  event  of  discrepancies 
between  dted  acreages  and  the  lands  depict- 


ed on  referenced  mapa,  the  maps  shall  con- 
trol 

(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  accept 
any  lands  contiguous  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  Pecos  National  Monument  (as  such 
boundaries  were  established  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act)  which  may  be  pro- 
posed for  donaUon  to  the  United  SUtes.  If 
acceptance  of  such  lands  proposed  for  dona- 
tion would  be  in  futherance  of  the  purposes 
for  which  the  Pecos  National  Monument 
was  esUblished.  the  Secretary  shall  accept 
such  lands,  and  upon  such  acceptance  such 
lands  shall  be  Incorporated  into  such  monu- 
ment and  managed  accordingly. 
Accxas 

Sac.  "Mn.  In  recogniUon  of  the  past  use  of 
the  monument  and  the  conservation  area  by 
Indian  people  for  tradiUonal  cultural  and 
religious  purposes,  the  Secretary  shall 
insure  nonexclusive  access  to  the  monument 
and  the  conservation  area  by  Indian  people 
for  such  tradiUonal  cultural  and  religious 
purposes,  including  the  harvest  of  pine  nuU. 
Such  access  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
purpose  and  intent  of  the  American  Indian 
Religious  Freedom  Act  of  August  11,  1978 
(42  U.8.C.  1996).  As  a  part  of  the  plans  pre- 
pared pursuant  to  section  501.  the  Secre- 
tary, in  consulUUon  with  appropriate 
Indian  tribes  and  their  traditional  cultural 
and  religious  authorities,  shall  define  the 
past  cultural  and  religious  uses  of  the 
monument  and  the  conservation  area  by 
Indian  people. 

COOPOtATIOH 

Sac.  508.  In  order  to  encourage  unified 
and  cost  effective  InterpreUUon  of  prehis- 
toric and  historic  civilizations  in  western 
New  Mexico,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  encouraged  to  enter  into  cooperaUve 
agreemenU  with  other  Federal.  SUte  and 
local  public  departments  and  agencies. 
Indian  tribes,  and  nonprofit  entitles  provid- 
ing for  the  InterpreUUon  of  prehistoric  and 
historic  clviUzatlons  in  New  Mexico  and 
eastern  Arizona.  The  Secretary  may.  pursu- 
ant to  such  agreemenU,  cooperate  in  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  a  multiagency 
orienUtlon  center  and  programs  on  lands 
and  InteresU  In  lands  inside  and  outside  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  monument  and  the 
conservation  area  generally,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  owner  or  administrator 
thereof,  and  speclflcaUy  in  or  near  OranU, 
New  Mexico,  adjacent  to  IntersUte  40  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  required  pursuant  to 
section  501. 

AUTBOaiZATIOn 

Sac.  609.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [BCr. 
Vbtto]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lagomarsino]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  MlnnesoU  [Mr.  Vdito). 


GmaALtaAvs 
Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Membero 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  403,  the  bill  now  under  consider- 
ation.   

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VENTO.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Bir.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  have  before 
us  would  provide  a  new  level  of  recog- 
nition and  sound  management  for 
some  of  this  country's  truly  outstand- 
ing natural  and  cultural  resources,  lo- 
cated in  the  "Land  of  Enchantment" 
of  New  Mexico  and  eastern  Arizona. 

H.R.  403  was  introduced  by  my  col- 
league from  New  Mexico,  Bnx  "Rica- 
ABOSOH.  The  bill  deals  with  public 
lands  near  Grants.  NM.  which  have 
long  been  recognized  as  an  area  of 
unique  and  nationally  significant  nat- 
ural and  cultvutd  values. 

This  area,  known  as  El  Malpais.  was 
studied  by  the  National  Park  Service 
in  1969  as  a  potential  national  monu- 
ment and  found  to  be  of  national  sig- 
nificance and  suitable  for  protection 
as  a  national  monument.  At  the  same 
time,  the  area  was  listed  by  the  Park 
Service  as  a  national  natural  land- 
mark. 

The  area  is  a  classic  example  of  geo- 
logically recent  volcanism,  including 
lava  flows,  spatter  cones  and  cinder 
cones.  The  largest  of  the  lava  flows  is 
more  than  30  miles  long  and  averages 
5  miles  in  width.  The  most  recent  of 
the  flows  may  be  less  than  500  years 
old.  Deep  within  the  flows  are  a 
number  of  ice  caves  where  subfreezing 
temperatures  are  naturally  main- 
tained year  round,  despite  the  desert 
heat  above. 

The  area  also  includes  over  3.500  ar- 
cheological  sites,  including  large  pueb- 
los, kivas,  pit  houses  and  rock  art,  and 
pictoglys,  deserving  protection  and  in- 
terpretation. 

H.R.  403  would  protect  and  interpret 
this  area  and  its  unique  values.  It 
would  create  a  new  national  monu- 
ment to  be  managed  by  the  National 
Park  Service.  It  would  also  establish  a 
national  conservation  area  and  desig- 
nate two  wlldemess  areas  within  that 
conservation  area  to  be  managed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The 
bill  also  would  designate  a  special 
automobile  route,  to  be  called  the 
Masau  Trail,  to  link  many  of  the  im- 
pressive Anasazi  Pueblo  sites  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  somewhat 
similar  to  one  which  passed  this  body 
in  the  last  Congress.  The  most  signifi- 
cant difference  between  the  two  bills 
is  that  now  the  National  Park  Service 
instead  of  the  ELM  would  manage  the 
national  monument. 
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In  developinc  the  reported  bill,  the 
oommlttee  hae  worked  cloeely  with 
coocemed  dtlMni  and  haa  produced  a 
balanced  bill  aenattlve  to  the  needs  of 
randien.  native  Americana,  local  busl- 
neaMB  and  oonaenrationlata.  There  are 
numerouB  examplea  of  the  committee 
modifylnc  the  Introduced  bill  to  ac- 
commodate  theae  groupa.  Am  a  reault 
HJt  403  hai  bipartiaan  luiHXUt  locally 
and  nationally.  I  urge  my  oolleaguea  to 
support  thla  biU  and  add  a  new  Jewel 
to  America's  NaUnoal  Parii  System. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reaenre  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myaelf  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  e^ieaker.  HJl.  403  as  reported  by 
the  Interior  Committee  represents  a 
substantial  rewrite  and,  I  believe,  im- 
provement, of  similar  legislation 
which  the  House  psnaert  last  year. 

As  reported.  HJl.  403  would  estab- 
lish a  national  monument,  managed  by 
the  National  Paik  Service  and  a  na- 
ti<nial  conservation  area  managed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  It 
provides  for  designation  of  existing 
roads  linking  a  variety  of  prehistoric 
and  historic  cultural  sites  In  New 
Mexico  and  eastern  Arizona  as  the 
"Masau  Trail"  as  well  as  designating 
certain  lands  as  wilderness.  Finally. 
HJl.  403  provides  for  management  of 
the  national  monument  and  national 
conservation  area. 

I  commend  the  New  Mexico  delega- 
tion, particularly  Mr.  Lujan  and  Mr. 
RicHAaosoH.  who  have  resolved  many 
of  the  original  objections  to  H.R.  403 
by  adjusting  monument  and  conserva- 
tion area  boundaries  to  accommodate 
grazing,  hunting,  trapping,  and  other 


It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration still  opposes  the  bill  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  visi- 
tor centers  and  concerns  about  private 
lands  within  the  conservation  and 
monument  areas. 

Despite  these  concerns,  the  commit- 
tee reported  H.R.  403  by  a  unanimous 
voice  vote.  I  believe  the  lack  of  opposi- 
tion is  based  on  the  fact  that  our 
Members  on  tills  side  defer  to  the 
State  delegation  on  matters  affecting 
their  State  and  because  so  many  of 
the  problems  have  been  solved.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  strong  local  support 
from  a  variety  of  people  for  this  legis- 
lation. In  fact,  the  people  of  Orants. 
NM,  where  the  area  is  located  see  the 
tourism  which  wUl  be  attracted  by  this 
legislation  as  a  way  to  diversify  and 
improve  their  economic  base. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  yield  to  the 
principal  sponsor  of  this  legislation  in 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richakosoii],  but  before 
I  do.  I  want  to  publicly  accommodate 
and  commend  him  for  the  work  that 
he  has  done  on  this  throughout  the 


changes  and  there  have  been  many 
changes— that  have  occurred  with 
regard  to  this  measure,  not  Just  with 
regards  to  the  El  MalpaJs  area,  but  to 
the  other  elements  In  the  bill. 

This  reidly  Is  a  very  comprehensive 
measure  and  really  represents  a  con- 
siderable legislative  effort  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  RicHABoaoii.  and  I  think  q>ealu 
to  the  best  strengths  of  the  committee 
system  and  to  a  Member  that  has  the 
patience  and  the  ability  and  the  talent 
that  of  course  are  possessed  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New 
Mexico.  Mr.  Richauwoii. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  work  with  him. 
He  has  done  a  professional  Job  in  this 
area,  and  I  know  one  that  will  make  a 
real  difference  in  the  Orants  area  in 
terms  of  the  type  of  progress  and  pre- 
senting I  think  the  best  of  what  New 
Mexico  has  to  offer  In  terms  of  Its  nat- 
ural and  cultural  resources. 

As  an  example,  there  Is  in  this  meas- 
ure a  monument,  the  Pecos  Monu- 
ment, and  after  considerable  work  he 
provided  provisions  where  the  land 
could  be  donated  under  some  circum- 
stances back  to  the  monument.  That 
will  be  a  substantial  addition  to  that 
monument  on  an  administrative  basis, 
but  it  has  a  legislative  catalyst  In  Mr. 
Richardson  that  has  brought  forth 
this  proposal. 

The  trail  that  he  has  provided  I 
think  will  serve  as  a  model  for  many 
other  areas  of  the  coimtry  that  are 
looking  at  ways  to  bring  together,  to 
tie  together,  some  of  the  outstanding 
archeologlcal  and  historical  and  natu- 
ral sites.  I  am  sure  that  that  is  going 
to  be  imitiated  in  terms  of  what  others 
do  with  regards  to  that.  Yet  it  is  Mr. 
Richardson  In  this  measure  that  has 
brought  that  forth. 

Similarly,  the  most  outstanding 
sites,  the  Candelarla  area,  is  actually 
being  donated,  at  least  willingly  par- 
ticipated In.  by  the  current  owner. 
They  will  of  course  sell  that,  but  they 
see  that  the  preservation  of  the  monu- 
ment is  the  best  way  to  preserve  that, 
I  think  in  no  small  part  due  to  the 
salesmanship  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Rich- 
AKOSOM.  of  course  assisted  by  Mr. 
LujAN,  who  is  also  on  the  committee, 
and  of  course  the  other  side,  the 
Senate,  counterparts  who  have  also 
picked  up  and  worked  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
sincerely  appreciate  your  prompt  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  403.  Over  the  past 
year.  New  Mexico  Senators  Bingaman. 
DoMZNici,  Congressman  Lujan,  and 
myself  have  worked  hard  to  develop  a 
compromise  El  Malpais  initiative  t:iat 
bidances  community  needs  and  nation- 
al Interests.  An  identical  bill  is  moving 
over  on  the  Senate  side.  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  great  State  of  Mon- 


tana, the  Honorable  Ron  MASLinx. 

for  his  recent  cosponsorshlp  of  the  EI 
Malpais  bill.  My  thanks  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Laoomar- 
SDio]  for  his  assistance. 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  protect  and 
Interpret  the  El  Malpais  area  near 
Grants.  NM.  For  the  past  33  years, 
study  after  study  has  supported  pro- 
tection for  this  unique  area.  El  Mal- 
pais has  been  described  as  a  geological 
wonder,  complete  with  volcanic  cra- 
ters, lava  flows  and  tubes.  Ice  caves, 
sandstone  bluffs,  and  natural  arches. 
The  area  Is  also  rich  in  prehistoric  re- 
sources and  Is  believed  to  contain  more 
than  3.600  archeologlcal  sites. 

H.R.  403  cleared  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  by 
unanimous  voice  vote.  It  is  crafted  to 
protect  the  unique  values  of  the  El 
Malpais  area  by  establishing  four 
types  of  designations: 

The  blU  designates  114.700  acres  en- 
compassing the  main  lava  flow  and 
Bandera  Crater  as  the  El  Malpais  Na- 
tional Monument  managed  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Hunting  Is  protiib- 
ited  and  grazing  will  be  phased  out  by 
1996.  The  blU  esUblishes  a  visitor 
center  within  the  monument  and  gives 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  the  authority 
to  acquire  State  lands  by  exchange 
and  private  lands  by  donation,  pur- 
chase, exchange  or  transfer. 

This  legislation  designates  approxi- 
mately 263.000  acres  as  the  El  Malpais 
National  Conservation  Area  managed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
These  lands  are  contiguous  to  the  na- 
tional monument.  Grazing,  hunting 
and  fishing  are  permitted.  Timber  cut- 
ting and  the  collection  of  wood  for 
commercial  purposes  is  prohibited. 

The  bill  will  designate  two  new  wil- 
derness areas  totaling  approximately 
85.000  acres.  Areas  east  of  New  Mexico 
Highway  117  will  be  named  the  Ce- 
boUa  Wilderness  and  areas  west  of  117 
will  be  designated  as  the  West  Malpais 
Wilderness  area. 

This  legislation  will  esUblish  the 
Masau  Trail— an  auto  touring  route 
that  will  link  many  of  the  Indian  his- 
torical and  cultural  sites  of  New 
Mexico  and  eastern  Arizona.  The  bill 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  a 
"multiagency  orientation  center"  near 
Grants. 

Through  the  suggestion  of  National 
Parks  and  Public  Lands  Subcommittee 
chairman.  Mr.  Bruce  Vento,  this  bill 
gives  the  Secretary  the  authority  to 
accept  any  lands  contiguous  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  Pecos  National 
Monument  which  may  be  donated  to 
the  United  States  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition.  H.R.  403  Is 
sensitive  to  the  cultural  and  religious 
needs  of  local  Indian  people  including 
access  to  the  monument  and  conserva- 
tion area  for  traditional  cultural  and 
religious  purposes.  Including  the  har- 
vesting of  pine  nuts.  The  bill  specifi- 


cally states  that  access  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  and  intent  of 
the  American  Indian  Religious  Free- 
dom Act.  The  legislation  also  calls  for 
consultation  and  cooperation  with 
local  Indian  people  in  the  development 
of  management  plans  for  the  national 
conservation  area  and  the  national 
moniunent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  Mexico  con- 
gressional delegation  has  come  to  a 
resolution  on  the  major  Issues  In- 
volved with  the  legislation.  As  I  have 
mentioned,  an  Identical  bill  Is  now 
moving  through  the  Senate  sponsored 
by  New  Mexico  Senators  Pm  Domkn- 
ici  and  Jirr  Bimcamah.  The  New 
Mexico  delegation  feels  that  this  com- 
promise blU  makes  accommodations 
for  the  many  varied  land  use  needs  in 
the  area  and  treats  all  affected  parties 
fairly.  As  a  delegation  we  feel  it  Is  time 
to  move  forward  and  enact  H.R.  403 
into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  most  evenrthlng 
else  In  New  Mexico's  economy  seems 
to  be  waning— the  decline  of  our  do- 
mestic mining  and  oil  and  natural  gas 
Industries — our  tourism  industry  is  on 
the  rise.  The  El  Malpais  bill  will  give  a 
badly  needed  economic  boost  to  the 
Cibola  Country  community— once  the 
uraniiui  cs4>ltol  of  the  world— by 
making  it  a  tourist  center.  The  Idasau 
Trail  component  will  help  other  New 
Mexico  communities  by  linking  to- 
gether major  tourist  attractions 
throughout  the  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  the  people  of  my 
congressional  district  and  has  the  sup- 
port of  a  broad  coalition  of  citizens, 
local  and  State  governments,  and 
State  and  national  environmental  or- 
ganizations. The  New  Mexico  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Development  and 
Tourism  estimates  the  effect  this  bill 
could  have  in  the  first  year  alone  is 
101,000  visitors  and  $844,000  in  gross 
receipts  to  local  merchants.  I  appreci- 
ate today's  consideration  of  the  Com- 
prehensive El  Malpais  initiative  and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  lend 
their  bipartisan  support  to  H.R.  403. 

D  1240 

Once  again,  I  ask  for  the  support  of 
this  legislation  by  this  body,  and  I  es- 
pecially thank  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vknto],  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  and  his  outstanding 
staff  for  the  assistance  they  have  pro- 
vided In  passage  of  this  bill,  and  my 
own  legislative  staff  director,  Elaine 
Zlemba,  for  her  work  over  the  years  in 
making  this  bill  hopefully  a  reality  In 
a  few  moments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  until  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agernent  and  the  National  ParV  Service  com- 
plete their  management  plans  it  is  difficult  to 
know  the  total  cost  of  the  proposal.  Federal 
land  managers  have  stated  that  they  are  not 
interested  in  purchasing  a  vast  amount  of  pri- 
vate lands. 


Some  109.040  acres  of  State  of  New 
Mexico  land  is  expected  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  through  ex- 
change in  September. 

This  proposal  reduces  by  4,000  acres  the 
amount  of  private  lands  Included  in  the 
House-passed  bill  in  the  99th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  item  in  the  press  dis- 
cussed sonte  complaints  about  H.R.  403,  ttie 
El  Malpais  bill,  raised  by  the  Puebk)  of  Acoma. 
Unfortunatety,  the  newspaper  story  contained 
a  number  of  inaccurate  statements  about  the 
details  of  the  bill 

In  the  interests  of  correcting  the  record,  and 
to  avoid  any  misleading  conclusions  that 
might  be  based  on  the  newspaper  Item,  let 
me  give  some  details  about  the  actual  provi- 
sions of  ttie  t>ill: 

Ttie  newspaper  story  suggested  that  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  and  ttie  Interior  Committee 
considered  ttie  points  raised  by  the  Acomas 
only  as  an  afterthought  That  is  incorrect;  the 
views  of  the  Acoma  Puebto  were  carefully 
considered  both  last  year— wtien  a  somewttat 
similar  bill  p«u»ed  the  House— and  this  year. 
Representatives  of  the  pueblo  testified  at  the 
subcommittee  hearing  on  the  bill  earlier  this 
year,  arxl  we  have  consulted  with  them  since. 

The  newspaper  item  states  that  Acoma 
trust  larxto  woukl  be  transferred  to  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  That  is  not  correct  The 
bill  would  not  affect  the  status  of  any  lands 
held  in  trust  for  tfie  Acomas  or  any  other 
Indian  tribe  or  group,  nor  woukj  it  change  the 
role  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  with  regard 
to  such  trust  lands. 

The  newspaper  story  says  that  "800  acres 
of  trust  land  remain  in  the  bill  as  consen^ation 
areas."  That  is  misleading.  The  800  acres  of 
trust  land  are  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of 
the  national  conservatkxi  area  VnaX  woukl  be 
established  by  the  bill,  but  tt)ey  woukJ  not  be 
made  part  of  that  conservation  area.  Ttiey 
wouW  be  inhoklings,  and  as  bust  lands  woukl 
not  be  subject  to  corxJemnation  or  ottier  invol- 
untary transfer. 

The  newspaper  story  Is  also  misleading  in 
its  discussran  of  the  uses  the  Acoma  people 
can  make  of  lands  that  are  not  held  by  them 
either  in  trust  or  in  fee.  The  story  leaves  the 
impressksn  that  the  same  BLM  management 
will  apply  to  their  own  lands  and  to  the  lands 
that  would  be  part  of  ttie  conservation  area. 
That  is  not  correct.  The  BLM  would  have  a 
management  role  in  assuring  that  use  of  the 
conservation  area  lands — for  grazing,  hunting, 
wood  gathering,  an6  other  purposes— does 
not  adversely  impact  the  area.  The  BLM  will 
have  no  role  in  managing  such  uses  on  ttie 
Acomas'  lands,  w»iett>er  those  are  tiust  lands 
or  fee. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  newspaper  item 
quotes  a  reprasentative  of  ttie  Acoma  people 
as  saying  ttiat  ttie  Acomas  are  already  experi- 
encing problems  with  vandalism  of  grave- 
sites,  shrines,  ruins,  and  other  places  in  the  El 
Malpais  areas  ttiat  have  a  special  signifnance 
for  ttie  Acomas.  That  is  certainty  toue.  and  in 
fact  is  one  of  ttie  reasons  for  Inti^oduction  and 
reporting  of  ttie  bill.  The  bill  Itself  addresses 
these  present  problems,  and  is  intended  to 
provkle  for  a  greater  level  of  protection  of 
these  resources  and  values  than  is  possibto 
under  existing  law.  To  ttiis  extent  it  is  ttie 
belief  of  ttiose  supporting  ttie  legislation  ttiat 


its  enactment  wiN  advance— not  injure— tbs  in- 
terests of  ttie  Acomas  and  other  people  con- 
cerned about  adequate  protection  of  the  B 
Malpwiff  area. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  Ume. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
CoBLHO).  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  VkhtoI  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  HJl.  403,  as  amended. 

liie  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  have  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  establish  the  El 
Malpais  National  Moniunent  and  the 
El  Malpais  National  Conservation 
Area  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  to 
authorize  the  Masau  Trail,  and  tot 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Houghton)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  taclude  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  BoEHLERT.  for  5  minutes,  on 
Jime  2. 

Mr.  BoEHLXRT.  for  5  minutes,  on 
June  3. 

Mr.  Roberts,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  4. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Richardson)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  MoNTOOMERY,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  ScHEtTER.  for  60  minutes,  on 
Jiuie  2. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARES 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to   revise    and    extend   remarks   was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Houghton)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  GUHDERSON. 

Mr.  DAinrxMETXR. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Frehzel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GiucAN. 

Mr.  LAOOKARStNO. 

Mrs.  Saiki. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Richardson)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneotis  matter) 
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Mr.  AaiiWMOH  In  10 

Mr.  OonnttB  In  10 

Mn.  LuoT*  In  fire 

Mr.  Hamilkw  In  10  Instanoea. 

Mr.  Bbowk  of  CallfOTnla  in  10  in- 


Mr.  Amnnnio  in  fix  inatMicwi 

Mr.  Jomi  of  TenneMee  in  10  in- 


Mr.  Bonn  of  Tennenee  In  fhw  In- 


Mr.  BB  L*  OtMMA.  In  10  inrtancf 

Mr«.BozBL 

Mr.  FLouo  in  two  insUnoea. 

Mr.SrsAR. 

Mr.  LAiraoa. 

Mr.Snuv. 

Mr.  VBrro  In  two  tawtanoes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  tbat  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motlan  waa  asreed  to:  aoeord- 
Indy  (at  13  o'dock  and  44  minutes 
pan.),  the  House  adjourned  imtll  to- 
morrow. Tuesday,  Jime  2.  1987.  at  12 


EXBCDTIVK  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

14n.  A  letter  troiB  the  Director,  Defenee 
Secuitty  AMlif  nre  Acency,  trmnBnittlnc 
noWflcstlop  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Womf9  propoeed  letteKa)  of  offer  to  SmuU 
Aiahia  for  def enee  vtldee  esUmsted  to  cost 
$60  mflUoD  or  more  (Truanlttal  No.  8T-A), 
pomiant  te  10  UAC.  118:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Servloee. 

14n.  A  letter  from  the  AMisUmt  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Reserve 
AffSin),  tranmlttlnc  a  draft  of  propoeed 
legleliHnn  to  amend  chapter  7  of  Utle  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  proride  transporta- 
tion for  the  family  memben  of  aerlously  ill 
or  Injured  membeia  of  the  unlfonned  aenr- 
iees  Of  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee 
on  Aimed  Servtoes. 

14M.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  tranamttttns  the  flMal  year  1SS6 
anniial  report  on  the  Touth  Conaerration 
Corps  Procram.  pursuant  to  16  UAC.  1705; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1496.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Baergy  Inf onnatioa  Administration,  trans- 
mttttnc  a  copy  of  the  Administration's 
"Annual  Energy  Revlev  1M0."  pursuant  to 
16  VAC.  790f(aX3):  to  the  Committee  on 
BMfCy  and  Commeroe. 

1496.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defenae 
Secuitty  Amlstsnce  Agency,  tranamlttlnc  a 
copy  of  Transmittal  No.  B7-A  which  con- 
cerns the  Department  of  the  Air  Force'i 
proposed  enhancement  or  upgrade  of  capa- 
bility or  senslttTlty  of  techmrtogy  of  a  de- 
fense article  prerloualy  sold  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  sale  waa  origlnaUy  notified  on 
eertiflcatlon  84-33,  January.  If94.  pumiant 
to  33  UwS.C.  3778(bX6),  ABCA.  section  S6(b) 
(90  Stat  741:  93  Stat.  708.  709.  710;  94  Stat 
3134:  94  Stat  1630);  to  the  Committee  on 
Vorrign  Affairs. 

1497.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Foreign 
Claima  Settlement  CommlaiSon  of  the 
United  Statea.  transmitting  a  report  on  op- 


eratiocw  under  the  War  Clatma  Act  of  1948, 
aa  »««*«wt«H  pursuant  to  60  UAC.  app. 
3008:  33  UAC.  1833a:  to  the  Committee  on 
For^gn  Affairs. 

1498.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affslis.  transmitting  copies  of  re- 
ports of  political  contributions  by  W.  Na- 
thaniel Howell,  of  VIrglna.  Ambsasador  Ex- 
traordbiary  and  Plenipotentiary-designate 
to  Kuwait:  Michael  Gordon  Wygant  of 
Mssasohusetts,  UjB.  Representative-desig- 
nate to  the  Pederal  Statea  of  IflcroneBla; 
Marefc  L.  Ertelman,  of  iClasourl.  AmbasMdor 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary-deaig- 
nate  to  the  Republic  of  Cameroon,  and 
members  of  their  families,  pursuant  to  33 
UAC.  S944(bX3):  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

1499.  A  letter  from  the  Aaststant  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Leglalatlve  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  transmitting  copies  of  re- 
ports of  pcditlcal  oontrlbutlona  by  WUlard 
Amea  de  Free,  of  Maryland.  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary-designate 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  Bangladesh: 
Leonard  Grant  Shurtleff.  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary-designate to  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  the  Omgo.  and  members  of  their  f  ami- 
Uea.  pursuant  to  23  Uwac.  3944<bX3>:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Af  f  sirs. 

1600.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  activities  of  the  Department's  Inspec- 
tor general  covering  the  period  October  1, 
1988,  through  March  31,  1987.  pursuant  to  5 
UB.C.  app.  (Inspector  General  Act  of  1978) 
8(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
eratlona. 

1601.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  14th  semiannual 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  inspector  gen- 
eral for  the  period  October  1.  1088  through 
March  31,  1087.  pursuant  to  S  U.8.C.  app. 
(Inspector  General  Act  of  1»7B)  5<b):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1802.  A  letter  from  the  Inspiector  General. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  the 
lemlsnnual  report  for  the  Office  of  the  In- 
spector General  for  the  period  October  1. 
1988  through  March  31.  1987,  pursuant  to 
43  U.8.C.  7138(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1503.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  for  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General  for  the 
period  October  1.  1988  through  March  31, 
.1987.  pursuant  to  43  n.S.C.  3534(a>:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1504.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  BCanagement.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCB  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
UAC.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Ins«ilar  Affairs. 

1608.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  transmitting  the 
views  of  the  Bureau  on  H.R.  1039:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1608.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel. 
XJA.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  a  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  setting  forth  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  the  Secretary's  investigation 
into  sllegatlona  of  misconduct  by  offldala  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration and  Ite  ship.  SurveitOT,  pursu- 
ant to  6  V&.C.  1308(bK6KA);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

1607.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 


tion, transmitting  s  report  on  tlie  proposed 
use  of  84.2  milUon  of  space  flight  control 
and  date  communications  funds  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  facilities  at  two 
wpaet  shuttle  Isndlng  sites  at  Ben  Guerir 
Airfield  In  Morocco,  and  at  White  Sands 
Space  Harbor.  NM,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
99-170.  Section  103  (99  Stat  1016);  to  the 
Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy. 

1608.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  related  laws  to 
extend  coverage,  to  correct  anomalies  in 
payment  provisions,  to  make  adjustmente  in 
the  disability  offset  and  to  make  manage- 
ment Improvements  In  the  old-age,  survl- 
VOTB.  and  disability  insurance  program,  to 
make  various  Improvements  In  the  supple- 
mental security  Income  program,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Ckxnmlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

1609.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  tranamitUns  a 
report  on  enhancing  policy  and  program  ef- 
fectiveness through  Improved  management 
at  the  Department  of  Transportation 
(GAO/RCED-87-3;  April  1987);  )olnUy  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations. 
Public  Works  and  Transportotion,  Energy 
and  Commeroe,  and  Merehant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  401.  A  bUl  to  add  cer- 
tain public  lands  to  the  Capulln  Mountain 
National  Monument,  NM:  with  amendments 
(Rept  100-115).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  403.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh 
the  El  Malpals  National  Moniunent,  the 
Masau  Trail,  and  the  Grants  National  Con- 
servation Area  In  the  SUte  of  New  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendments 
(Rept  100-118).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stete  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTED  BIUJ3 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

fOmitted  from  the  Record  of  May  28.  19S7J 
Mr.  CONYER8:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HJl.  1163.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  101 
of  UUe  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  Impose 
criminal  penalties  (or  offenses  relating  to 
certain  aviation  reporte  and  records;  with  an 
amendment;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  for  a 
period  ending  not  later  than  June  19.  1987. 
(or  consideration  of  such  provisions  of  the 
bill  and  amendment  as  fall  within  that  com- 
mittee's Jurisdiction  pursuant  to  clause  l(p). 
rule  X  (Rept  100-114,  Pt  1).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  RE- 

PORTED     BILL    SEQUENTIALLY 

REFERRED 

Under  dauae  5  of  rule  X  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker 
[TKe  foUowing  action  occurred  on  Maw  29. 
1»»7] 

Reforal  of  HJl.  3113  to  the  Committee 
oo  Armed  Servioes  extended  for  a  period 
ending  not  later  than  June  3, 1987. 


ment  of   Environmental   Quality:   to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commeroe. 

97.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  relaUve  to  the  UA  exclu- 
sive economic  sime;  to  the  C(munittee  aa 
Merchsnt  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

98.  Also,  memorlsl  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  of  the  Stete  of  Illinois,  relative  to 
welfare  reform:  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means:  Energy  and  Commerce; 
Education  and  Labor,  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs;  and  Agriculture. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  STUDDS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jons 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Touifo  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia): 

H.R.  2583.  A  blU  to  authorise  approprla- 
tkms  for  the  NaUonal  Fish  and  WUdllfe 
Foundation  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

98.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Repreaentetives  of  the  SUte  of 
Louisiana,  relative  to  the  Louisiana  Depart- 


ADDmONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  8:  Mr.  Dokmam  of  California. 

HJl.  81:  Mr.  Gkat  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Soria. 
Mr.  **»»»M-  Mr.  Fkiohah.  Mr.  Wilsoh,  Mr. 
Owsas  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  ox  Luoo. 

HJt  380:  Mr.  Mhira. 

Hit  306:  Mr.  Hollowat. 

HJl.  808:  Mr.  MAKmixc  and  Mr.  Doboam 
of  North  Dakota. 

HJl.  954:  Mr.  Yatss,  Mr.  Gkaht,  Mr.  i« 
Luoo,  and  Mr.  Rowlaxs  of  Georgia. 

HJl.  1101:  Mr.  Bustamahtk  and  Mr.  Mav- 

KOOLSS. 

HJl.  1188:  Mr.  MtntTHA,  Mr.  Ricrardsoh. 
Mr.  Lkhmam  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Sterrolm. 
H.R.  1346:  Mr.  Komnru. 
H.R.  1359:  Mr.  Srumwat  and  Mr.  dk  Luoo. 
H.R.  1310:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 
H.R.  1742:  Mr.  DxLay. 
H.R.  1927:  Mr.  Shaw  and  Hi.  Babhabd. 
H.R.  2320:  Mr.  Wi 


HJ.  Res.  180:  Mr.  Sksbs.  Mr.  Poana.  Mr. 
aomasoH,  Mr.  RmALSO.  snd  Hn.  KnnnL- 

LT. 

H.  Con.  Res.  94:  Mr.  Atsssmas.  Mr.  Oa*T 
of  Illinois.  Mrs.  Braoa,  Mr.  Coblb,  Mr. 
McDads,  Mr.  BuuT,  Mr.  Piairr,  Mr. 
Ftsmt  Mr.  MoarooimT.  Mr.  Fmas,  Mr. 
WoLT,  Mr.  Doaaaa  of  Cslifomia.  Mr. 
HuTTO,  Mr.  GsKAS.  Mr.  Swnmau.,  Mr. 
LowBT  of  Cslifomia,  Mr.  Gisga.  Mra 
Idan,  Mr.  Cointna,  Mr.  Boiua,  Mr. 
MuKPHT,  Mr.  TossimJ.!,  Mr.  UcMnix*  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Paics  of  niinols.  Mr. 
KoHimj,  Mr.  ASMST,  Mr.  ScAiuiras.  Mr. 

8TAINSKLAin>,    Mr.    HOUXJWAT,   Mr.    NiCHOU. 

Mr.  LAflOMASsmo,  Mr.  nanama.  Mr.  Msaxi- 
m.  Mr.  Paxsis.  Mr.  Kommom.  Mr.  Snuxx. 
Mr.  Stokxs,  Mr.  Sumvutn,  Mr.  TXAFicAin. 
Mr.  Walkbb.  Mr.  Wolfs,  Mr.  Youhg  of 
Alsska,  Mr.  Sksltoh,  Mr.  Schdsitb,  Mr. 
SwsBiRT,  and  Mr.  Bustamaiits. 

H.  Con.  Res.  118:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Ancms. 
Mrs.  BxireLXT,  Mr.  Bssmak,  Mr.  Bn.iSAXTS. 
Mrs.  BoxxB.  Mr.  Boxtoh  of  Indiana,  Mr. 

BUSTAMAIRX,  Mr.  CXZWOKB.  Mr.  DSWim, 
Mr.  DioOUABDi.  Mr.  Dobrah  of  California. 
Mr.  DowRXT  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dtmallt. 
Mr.  ECKAXT,  Mr.  Fbark.  Mr.  Hall  of  (Miio. 
Mr.  Hoohss,  Mr.  Irbofx,  Mr.  Laocmiabsiro. 
Mr.  Lartos.  Mr.  Lsvir  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Li- 
piRSKi,  Mr.  LtTRGBXR.  Mr.  Martor,  Mr.  Mab- 
TiRxz,  Mr.  McCoLLtnc  Mr.  McHtraa.  Mr. 
MooBHXAD,  Mr.  MoBBisoR  of  Connecticut 
Mr.  Mf*«"  Mr.  Pobtsb.  Mr.  Robirsor,  Mr. 
ScHSUBB.  Mr.  ScHULZB,  Mr.  SmiH  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  SoLABZ,  Mr.  Tbaficart.  Mr.  Wal- 
GBXR,  Btr.  WoLPE,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Yatbmi. 
Mr.  MooDT,  and  Mr.  Koltkb. 
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TWO  HUWDRKD  YEAR8  AOO 
TODAY  AT  THE  CONSTTTD- 
TIONAL  CONVENTION  (MAT  29) 


■MMMon  nan  wm 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

ororauMA 

ni  THB  BoosB  or  ■SnOKNTATim 

Monday,  June  1. 1$S7 

Ht.  SHARP.  Mr.  SpMtar.  durtno  ttw  pravt- 
ous  ywr.  VIrgHa't 
out  to  rawl  al  •)•  graal 
■no  ramnn  m>  wn 

iMdbig  up  to  ttw  corwnBon.  Virginia'*  dato- 
aalaa  oatfiarad  (Wkr  to  ralna  Mailaon't  idaat 
Into  a  daiaoMton  prapoaaL  Macflaon't  work 
waa  ao  bnportam  ttiat  aoma  Natoriana  hava 
oalad  Mm  Via  Falhaf  of  our  ConaMuHon. 

In  Via  opaninQ  ipaacti  ol  ttw  oofwandon  on 
MiV  28.  Qov.  Edmund  nmtMph  ol  Virginia 
toudiad  on  ttw  problanw  with  Iha  Arttdaa  of 
Conladarafioni  luch  aa  oommarcial  dtooord 
among  ttia  Slataa  and  vtoWiona  of  our  traa- 
Vaa  by  ottiar  naMona,  and  than  oulinad  the 
M-ptiX  propoaal    Iha  ao-calad  Virginia  piait 

Alttmugti  ttia  llrat  raaolullon  propoaad  only 
inai  ina  Aiacwa  or  uoniaoaraaon  oa  oorraci- 
ad  and  aniaigad,"  iha  naxt  14  auggaatod  a 
gowarrmant  ao  dMarant  from  ttta  Conladara- 
llon  ttial  no  ona  oould  hawa  iMan  unawara  of 
VbgMa'a  daaira  to  writo  a  compMaly  naw 
ConamuHoa 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  ADTHORI- 
ZATION  ACT  FOR  FISCAL  TEAR 
1988 


or 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 


m  THB  HotTss  or 


'ATTVB8 


Wedne$day.  May  20, 19S7 

The  HouM  in  OommiUee  of  the  Whole 
Houae  on  the  State  of  the  Union  hai  under 
cooaldentloa  the  tiiU  iHM.  174S)  to  author- 
ise •upropiiatlonB  for  flacal  yean  1M8  and 
19M  for  military  functtona  of  the  Oepart- 
moit  of  Defenw  and  to  preacrlbe  military 
penonnel  levels  for  such  Department  for 
flacal  yean  IMS  and  1M0.  and  for  other 


Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Chalnnan.  this  yow't  de- 
fanaa  dibato  Indudaa  tar  more  specific  corv 
aidaraHon  of  the  strategic  dafenae  initiative 
(SOq  than  has  occurred  in  previous  debates. 
The  801  program  haa  prograsssd  auffidentty 
that  we  muat  carafuHy  reconcile  K  with  the 
AnHDaMatic  Miaala  [ABM]  Treaty's  provi- 
siona.  and  we  muat  mato  significant  dedaions 


I  aupport  ItM  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Bennett  to  reduce  the  overaN  SOI  authoriza- 
Hon  to  $3.1  blMon.  the  level  ^iproved  by  the 
Houaa  iaat  year.  This  amount  is  sufficient  to 
alow  conlinuad  investigation  of  SOI  lachnoi- 


on  m 
Mr. 

$3.1 

In 

That 

the 

SOI 

the 


At  the  same  time.  It  holds  In  the  reirts 

a  program's  skyrockaling  ooat 

.  Chairman,  Iaat  year  the  Houae  approved 

b«on  for  SOI.  I  approved  of  that  figure. 

oomaranoa,  ina  man  reae  n  ws-o  osaon. 

figure  was  raapaclivaly  high.  This  year, 

adminia»«ion  raquaatod  S5.2  biNion  for 

That  figure  la  too  Ngh.  It  would  provide 

program  with  mora  money  tfian  could  be 

spent  A  ralum  to  $3.1  bMton,  wNh  alp- 

almoal  inevltalile  in  conference,  strfitea 

I  a  Houae  level  tftat  is  responsMe  both 

Nation's  dafsnsss  and  to  the  Nation's 


toihe 


TNayaar  we  alao  are  confronted  with  a  va- 
riety of  dedsiona  lagarrfiriy  near-term  deploy- 
ment, and  of  reconciling  SOI  wNh  the  ABM 
Treaty.  In  my  judgment  SOI  remalna  a  long- 
term  pro(acL  Amerfdmenta  to  raalrict  or  to 
dkact  toata  or  daptoymanta  of  uncertain  lecfv- 
rwlogy  should  Im  ratactod.  We  should  do  the 


ua,  rather  tttan  aalfltog  for  (lulck  raauNa  wfiich 
may  be  tochrwiogically  unattainable  arxj  stra- 
teglcafiy  flawed.  It  remains  in  our  best  interest 
to  foNow  an  aodatlng  traaty  which  has  ensured 
the  stabMly  of  the  United  Statoe-U.S.S.R.  stra- 
tegic balance,  rather  than  to  diecard  the  treaty 
for  a  reliance  on  expenalve  missJIe  defense 
competition. 

I  would  prefer  Itiat  we  continue  with  current 
negotiations,  and  cast  aside  existing  treaties 
only  as  a  last  reeort  If  arvj  when  our  ABM/ 
SOI  program  la  more  developed  and  effective, 
reinterpretation  may  be  necessary,  but  ttwt 
action  surely  is  still  premature  at  this  time. 


UNFAIR  FOREIGN  COMPETITION 
HURTS  U.S.  SHIPBUILDING  IN- 
DUSTRY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  Rxw  jnsKT 

HI  THS  HOUaS  or  ttXPBXSXirTATTVKS 

Monday,  June  1,  1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  day  it 
seems  ttiat  new  cases  of  unfair  foreign  com- 
petition are  revealed.  The  following  anide  that 
appeared  recently  in  the  PhUadalpfiia  Inquirer 
talks  about  problems  faced  by  the  United 
States  shipbuilding  industry  and  the  need  to 
deal  with  ttwee  problems  in  the  new  Uruguay 
round  of  multilateral  trade  negotiations. 

Mr.  Speaiwr.  at  this  time  I  would  like  to 
insert  ttw  text  of  ttw  articie  in  the  Record. 

[From  the  Ptilladelphla  Inquirer.  Apr.  IS. 
1B87] 

UiirAia  CoMrarmoii— aHiPBUiLDiKS  Aai  in 

STOBJfT  WaTKBS 

(By  John  Bowen) 
When  International  trade  negotlatora  sit 
down  to  talk,  as  they  do  almost  constantly 
these  days,  the  subject  of  commercial  ahip- 
bulldlna  and  ship  repair  Is  noticeably 
absoit.  Why? 


That  question  is  l>elnc  asked  In  the  United 
States  as  naval  ooostructlon.  now  the  bread 
and  butter  of  the  Industry,  slows  down  and 
shUiyards  oooe  again  must  depend  on  oom- 
merdal  contracts.  This  time,  however,  shlp- 
iMillden  are  salllnc  Into  rough  seas  without 
the  fovemmental  aaistance  that  tradition- 
ally stabillaes  them. 

As  John  J.  Stocker,  president  of  the  Shlp- 
bullden  Council  of  America,  puts  It:  "Senior 
policy  maken  in  the  Reagan  administration 
lilandly  look  at  us  aixl  say:  'You're  on  your 
own.  You're  going  to  compete  In  the  world 
market  or  you're  not  going  to  survive.  So 
we're  going  to  let  the  market  work  to  bal- 
ance the  supply  and  demand." 

American  shipyards  have  virtually  no 
chance  of  competing  In  the  International 
commercial  market  under  existing  condi- 
tions. Foreign  subsidies.  In  some  Instances, 
account  for  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  new 
commercial  veaseL 

No  U.S.  construction  differential  subsi- 
dies, designed  to  equalize  bidding  opportuni- 
ties, have  l>een  awarded  since  IMl.  As  a 
result,  no  new  orden  for  commercial  bot- 
toms to  l>e  used  In  foreign  trade  have  l>een 
placed  In  the  United  States  since  IMl. 

The  no-oonstructlon-sutxldy  policy  of  the 
Reagan  administration  is  working  to  the 
detriment  of  small  V£.  yards:  36  have  gone 
out  of  business  In  the  last  four  years.  They 
represent  34  percent  of  shipbuilding  and 
ship  repair  capacity  in  the  nation. 

While  these  losses  do  not  reduce  the  ship- 
building base  below  the  minimum  required 
for  national  defense,  Stocker  is  among  those 
who  fear  the  luiUon's  Industrial  l>ase  ulti- 
mately will  "decline  to  the  point  where  we 
will  have  no  superiiower  presence  in  the 
world." 

Obviously,  more  than  shipbuilding  and 
repair  facilities  are  Involved  In  such  a  condi- 
tion, but  the  VS.  merchant  marine  is  not  an 
insignificant  part.  As  a  trading  nation,  the 
United  States  needs  a  merchant  marine  to 
maintain  its  economic  vitality.  Further- 
more, commercial  vessls  form  a  vital  naval 
auxiliary  In  periods  of  crisis. 

There  is  a  strong  need  for  international 
agreement  to  reduce  subsidies  to  shipyards 
by  foreign  governments. 

Stocker  reached  the  same  conclusion  in  a 
recent  address  In  Norfolk.  Va.:  "Our  argu- 
ment is  that  If  you  ask  us  to  compete  In  the 
International  market,  either  we  receive  a 
subsidy  or  we  encourage  our  government  to 
negotiate  with  foreign  governments  to 
reduce  their  level  of  subsidy  so  that  we  can 
compete  on  a  more  or  leas  equal  basis." 

Stocker's  mention  of  international  negoti- 
ations U  significant  and  timely.  The  U.S. 
shipbuilding  Industry  is  modernizing  both 
plant  and  construction  methods,  essential 
prerequisites  to  competing  In  the  world 
market,  but  It  has  not  made  an  Intellectual 
commitment  to  competition.  Management 
and  unions  still  show  more  interest  in  ol>- 
tainlng  new  subsides  than  in  seeldng 
changes  that  introduce  fair  competition  Into 
the  world  marketplace. 

A  change  in  American  attitude  should 
find  a  receptive  audience  abroad.  Many  for- 
eign governments,  like  that  of  the  United 
Statea,  are  tiring  of  continuing  and  rising 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  ttacemena  or  intcrtioos  which  are  ooc  tpolcen  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Mactcr  fct  in  ttlia  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  oa  the  fkx>r. 


shlplNiIlding  subsidies  in  an  era  of  ti^t 
budgets  and  surplus  construction  f  adlitiea. 

The  Reagan  administration  will  have  to 
make  an  intellectual  commitment,  too.  The 
admlnlstratton  needs  to  develop  a  policy  on 
oommerdal  ahlpbuikUng  that  Iminttves  on 
the  eristing  one  of  t>ailgn  neglect.  Aa  Stodi- 
er  sees  it.  PrMttfent  Reagan  !hc"'l  make  a 
"poUey  deter«nlnatl<m  that  there  should  be 
aomething  done  for  the  U.8.  shiptniildlng 
and  ship  repair  Industry." 

Shlpwork  should  be  added  to  the  already 
long  list  of  subjects  for  trade  negotiations. 
President  Reagan's  Insistence  on  adding 
farm  products  to  current  discussions  under 
the  Oeneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  shows  he  can  be  flexible  when  the 
need  arises.  In  that  situation,  too,  sulxidles 
by  foreign  governments  are  creating  unfair 
trade  wmdl*^*"" 


SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF 
1987 


UM 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

or  KunrasoTA 
IN  THX  HOnSI  or  BXrUSKHTATTVBS 

Thunday,  May  21,  1987 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  5)  to  Improve  el- 
ementary and  secondary  education,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Ii4r.  Chairman,  I  am  ptaased  to 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  5,  the  School 
Improvement  Act.  I  woukj  like  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  ttianking  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  arxJ  tfie  raniung  member,  Mr. 
GOOCXJNQ,  for  their  outstanding  efforts  in 
bringing  this  vitally  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  tt>e  fkxx  of  the  House  with  such  strong 
bipartisan  support 

The  School  Improvement  Act  consolidates 
14  expiring  Federal  elementary  arxi  secorxlary 
education  programs  and  extends  tfiem  until 
1993.  These  vital  programs  include  ctiapter  1 
compensatory  edtication.  chapter  2  t>lock 
grants,  Indian  education,  impact  akl.  t>ilingual 
education,  magrwt  school  assistance,  and 
otfwrs.  As  an  educator,  I  know  how  Important 
ttiis  legislation  is  to  our  youth  and  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Altfxxjgh  the  resportsitMlity 
for  most  formal  educatKm  rests  primanly  with 
State  and  kx:al  government,  the  Natx>nal  Gov- 
ernment must  do  its  share  to  encourage  ex- 
cellence among  all  of  our  students  while  it 
strives  to  reduce  illiteracy  and  dropout  rates  in 
our  scfwois.  H.R.  5  denxxistrates  the  National 
Government's  commitntent  to  education  as  a 
national  priority  of  high  status. 

The  centerpiece  of  this  legisiatkxi  is  the  re- 
autftorization  of  tfie  chapter  1  compensatory 
education  program  for  disadvantaged,  at-risk 
children.  It  is  important  to  note  that  while  our 
national  ecorramy  is  demanding  a  more  edu- 
cated wrork  force,  nnore  and  nwre  studertts  erv 
tering  schools  are  at-risk  students.  Of  ttw  3.6 
mWon  chiMren  who  began  school  In  1986. 
over  25  percent  were  from  families  living  in 
poverty.  Numerous  studies  have  sfKMvn  that 
tfie  cfMpter  1  program  has  been  extremely  ef- 
fective in  raiaing  basic  skills  of  the  children 
participating  in  the  program.  H.R.  5  contains 
an  Increase  in  funds  for  chapter  1  to  expand 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  program  to  reach  a  higher  parcarttaga  of 
diaadvantagad  chMdran.  In  addMon.  It  Im- 
proves targeting  of  funda  to  scftool  dtotrtots 
with  tfie  highest  concantrabons  of  disadvan- 
taged studanta  and  adds  and  Evan  Start  Pro- 
gram wfiich  combines  adult  basic  educatton 
for  parents  and  early  childhood  devetopment 
for  tfieir  children. 

Mr.  Cfiairman,  this  Cfwmber  was  recently 
engaged  In  a  divisive  debate  about  out  Na- 
tkxi's  enormous  trade  defk^it  Thoughout  ttiis 
debate  and  otfiar  forumt  on  this  topic  there 
has  been  a  racurring  tfieme:  In  order  for 
America  to  remain  competitive  in  an  increas- 
ingly complex,  tecfinok>gk»l,  and  international 
economy,  we  need  to  have  a  more  educated 
work  force.  In  addHion  to  increasing  the  baak: 
literacy  skills  of  our  population,  we  need  to  im- 
prove math  and  science  programa  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  levels.  H.R.  5  reau- 
thorizes tfie  Educatton  for  Economic  Security 
Act,  provkjing  increases  in  fundtog  for  teacfier 
training  and  recruitment  in  math  and  tfie 
sciencies.  Improved  math  and  science  teach- 
ing will  lead  to  increased  interest  in  ttiese  sut>- 
jects  by  tfie  Natton's  high  scfiool  students, 
half  of  wtiom  do  not  take  math  and  science 
after  tfie  10th  grade. 

The  distressing  statistics  of  illiteracy  in  our 
society  are  well  knowm.  Current  estimates  t>y 
the  Department  of  Education  indicate  tfiat 
there  are  27  millon  adults  In  the  United  States 
wfio  are  illiterate  t>y  tfie  simplest  tests  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  comprehenston;  and  an  addn 
tional  47  millkxi  wfio  are  have  only  marginal 
abilities  to  perform  these  tasks.  These  people 
cannot  read  a  newspaper,  fill  out  a  job  appli- 
cation, keep  a  cfieOkbook,  or  help  their  chil- 
dren with  ttieir  homework.  It  is  a  shocking  fact 
that  as  we  celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of 
our  Constitution,  over  one-third  of  tfie  Ameri- 
can people  cannot  read  or  understand  it  Sev- 
eral provisions  of  H.R.  5  address  this  critical 
prot>liem,  tfie  main  one  t>eing  tfie  increased 
funding  autfiority  for  the  Adult  Education  Act. 
This  program,  along  with  chapter  1  and  txlin- 
gual  education  programs,  will  produce  a  more 
literate  work  force  and  help  us  meet  the  eco- 
nomic challenges  facing  us  now  and  k>oming 
ahead  of  us  in  the  21st  century. 

H.R.  5  is  a  comprehensive  bill  which  ex- 
tends vital  education  programs  5  years  into 
tfie  future.  Tfie  impact  of  tfiis  legislation,  how- 
ever, goes  far  beyond  that  It  addresses  tfie 
needs  of  a  generatx>n  of  cfiikiren-immigrant 
children,  Indian  chikjren,  handKapped  cfiil- 
dren,  gifted,  and  talented  chikJren — and  it  pro- 
vkles  resources  to  many  types  of  scfiools— 
magnet  scfiools,  federally  impacted  schools, 
and  scfiools  with  high  concentrations  of  disad- 
vantaged chikJren.  It  altocates  Federal  re- 
sources to  ftgfit  tfie  critical  problems  of  stu- 
dent dropouts,  suickies,  and  drug  and  akx>hol 
abuse.  It  accomplishes  tfiese  goals  and  more 
while  staying  within  budget  limits  set  by  the 
House  budget  resokjtton.  In  suporting  H.R.  5, 
my  colleagues  and  I  are  making  a  wise  and 
prudent  investment  in  our  cfiiMren  and  our 
Nation's  futajre. 
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COLLEEN  OCHOA— 
OUTSTANDING  WOMAN 


•KUVMB 


HON.BOBCARR 

ortaaaoAM 
Of  THi  Bovn  or  RsrsBsn 
Monday,  June  1, 1987 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  and  of  aacti 
school  yea/,  Good  Itouaafceaping  magazlna'a 
Wasfiington  Center  honors  100  young  woman 
of  promiae  with  the  Good  Houaakaaping 
Award.  Each  of  theae  women  muat  have  at- 
tained an  outstandtog  grade  poM  average, 
contributed  to  tfieir  coNege  or  unlverslly  as  a 
campus  leader,  and  made  a  meaningful  and 
lasting  contribution  to  the  kxal  community. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  tell  you  of  one  of 
tfiese  women,  Ms.  Colleen  Ocfioa,  a  member 
of  my  dMrict  staff  in  Ponttac.  Ml.  Cofioen.  who 
will  graduate  from  OaMmd  Univaraity  this 
year,  has  achieved  an  outalandtog  record  of 
leadership  throughout  her  cofiege  career.  She 
senred  as  a  member  of  Oakland  Univaratty 
Congress,  her  school's  staJdent  government, 
as  the  chainvoman  of  the  student  program 
tward  and.  during  her  junky  and  senior  years, 
she  organized  a  student  group  to  repreaarM 
the  interests  of  Hispenk:  students. 

Colleen's  activism,  however,  was  not  Imitad 
to  campus  activities.  In  1963,  Cofiaen  aarvad 
as  the  vice  preskjent  of  the  North  Oakland  O- 
vitan  protect  whk:h  helped  sponsor  the  1983 
Special  Olympes  in  the  Detooit  metropolitan 
area.  Sfie  has  also  contributed  to  tfie  demo- 
cratic process  by  representing  Oakland  Uni- 
versity in  the  Mkiwest  Hispanic  volar  regiatra- 
tion  drive.  This  record  of  service  to  her 
campus  and  community  undoubledhr  eatab- 
lishes  her  as  a  young  woman  of  promiae  to 
her  community  and  her  country. 

I  have  known  Colleen  since  sfie  was  a  sbi- 
dent  at  Waterford  High  School,  and  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  watch  her  mature.  She  has 
long  been  an  active  voioe  for  students  and 
young  people  in  my  district  and  H  is  with  great 
pleasure  and  pride  tfiat  I  nuvk  her  accom- 
plishments today. 


HOW  MUCH  POWER  SHOULD 
THE  PRESIDENT  WIELD? 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 

orcAuroBifiA 

IN  THX  HOOSK  Or  RKntSSKMTATIVSS 

Monday,  June  1,  1987 
Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  date  at 
the  Philadelphia  Convention,  the  CommMae  of 
the  Whole  dett>erated  over  the  nature,  stnio- 
hjre,  and  appointment  of  a  national  executtva. 
Proposals  ranged  from  one  to  tfiree  execu- 
tives with  Roger  Sherman  auggesUng  tfiat 
"the  legisiature  be  at  liberty  to  appoint  ona  or 
more  as  experience  migfit  dtetate." 

Though  in  dteagreemant  on  the  strudura  of 
the  offtee.  the  need  for  a  nationai  exacutiva 
was  agrated  upon.  The  delegatea  paaaad 
James  Madiaon's  reaototion  to  grant  "the  ex- 
ecutive the  power  to  execute  national  lawa 
and  poasaaa  the  power  to  make  appoimmanis 
to  all  offkMS  not  othanMlae  providad  tor."  Tha 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

UA  SERVICE  INDX78TRIES  FACE 
NEW  CHALLENOB8  IN  FOREION 
MARKETS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORK) 


much  pOMMf  ttw 

N  iMy  to  tfMl  tlw 

iln 


PmttKt  tttotU  wWd. 


tofMdMi 


tof  nwny 


ix  THB  movwM  or  BapmBsnrTATnrH 
and  bit-  Monday.  June  J.  1987 

*^       Mr.  R.ORIO.  Mr.  Stmkm,  In  rwwH  Irads 

*^    hMliHI*  told  by  my  wtoommmM.  R  tMcam* 

*"    ctow  ttol  U.S.  MTvto*  IndMtrtM  ara  towtng 

■fcnlw  probtom  to  tttoM  that  Amartcan  m«v 

utadurart  towa  had  braaMng  into  world  mar- 


TWO  HUNDRED  TEARS  AGO 
TODAY  AT  THE  CONSTTTD- 
nONAL  CONVENTION  (MAT  SO) 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

tmanuMA 

TM  THB  BOVn  Or 

Mondav.  June  1. 19B7 
Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Spaatar.  on  M^r  30.  tto 


Ooiwanaort  bagan  conaidaialion  of  tto  Virgin- 
ia (MagaMon's  1&i>art  ptan  tor  a  naw  Fadaral 


Tto  Iral  p«t  of  Ito  Virginia  plan  calad  for 
tfw  aalabltfawaK  of  a  thraa  branch  National 
Oowammar*  oonalating  of  a  rtrangthanad  lag- 
iriatora.  an  ■wnilloa  and  a  Judtoiary. 

Aftar  raoanHy  rawoMng  agatat  an  oppraa- 
alva  oankal  authority,  ito  cal  for  such  a 
atrang  gowammant  gava  pauaa  to  aoma  dala- 
,  howavar,  raaMiad  Ito 


thraat  to  ttw  Nalton'a  aacurtty. 
y/H^rim't    wtmxtnA    propoaal    urgad    that 


toapportonad  by  popuMion  atea  inalaad  of 
gMng  aach  Stala  an  aqual  vote.  PradtotaMy, 
ona  of  Ito  imallar  Stataa,  Rhode  Island. 
thraatonad  to  laava  If  Ito  raaolutton  paaaad. 
Knowing  that  a  wirikout  In  only  Ka  fourth  full 
day  could  doom  tto  procaadfciga.  tto  dala- 
Ito 


FISCAL  TEAR  1988  DEFENSE  AU- 
THORIZATIONS-VOTE CLARI- 
FICATION 


HON.  BOl  FRENZEL 


or 
nr  THS  Bovaa  or  ■BvaanrrATiTCs 

Monday.  June  1. 1997 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Spaator.  at  Ito  oondu- 
aion  of  dabato  on  tto  flacai  1868  Oafanaa  au- 
thortaBona  be.  I  mialatonly  volad  In  favor  of 
a  motion  to  raoommH  wNh  krwtrucliona  oflarad 
by  Mr.  BnooMFiELD. 

Tto  inabuoHona  aooompartying  that  motion 
In  tact  nagalad  aavaral  aignNtoanl  arma  oorv 
tral  prowlrtorw  adopted  aarlar  In  ttia  bVa  con- 
■oaraaon  i  ai4<poriao  vioaa  mawMraa.  ■>- 
dudbig  amandmanta  ooncaming  nuclaar  Mat- 
ing. ASAT  laaing.  and  SOI  fandtog.  I  aupport 
«Mlr  Induaton  in  tto  llnal  varaion  of  tto  da- 
I  ba.  and  by  iNa  atatomani  hopa  to  mate 


Mr.  Spatftar.  at  this  lima  I  would  lita  to 
Inaart  In  tto  Reocro  a  latlar  I  racanOy  ra- 
caiwad  from  ttw  chairman  of  tto  board  of 
Chaaa  MwitotlMi  Bank  which  talka  about 


Tn  CRAsa  ICAnuTTAH  Bajk.  N.A.. 

N9W  York.  NY.  April  17,  iM7. 
Hon.  Jamm  J.  FUMUO. 
Jtaybam  Homae  Offtee  BuUdino. 
WutMnoton,  DC 

DBAS  OoMBassMAii  Flouo:  Havlnc  read 
wtth  gnat  intereit  of  the  bearlncB  you 
diaind  laat  month  on  tntArnaUonal  trade  tn 
■enrleea,  I  wanted  to  exprees  my  appredA- 
tkm  for  you  efforts. 

While  "intamatlonal  oompetlUveneaa"  has 
betCTn*  a  catch-pbraae,  the  hanking  indui- 
try  hat  not  alwaya  been  Included  In  It.  For 
Mine  time  now.  I  have  aaked  why  we  ahould 
not  tove  the  same  concern  aa  to  our  bmnk.- 
tat  Induatry  as  we  do  towards  automobiles 
or  microchips.  I  was  therefore  heartened  to 
read  of  your  statements  to  the  effect  that 
4f""«"g  Industries  need  not  t>e  limited  to 
the  manufacturtna  sector,  and  that  It  is 
alarmlns  to  contemplate  "ttwu^r  problems  In 
the  field  of  financial  services. 

U  we  want  to  maintain  the  vitality  of  the 
l)anldnf  sector  In  this  country,  we  need  to 
do  two  things.  First,  we  need  to  restructure 
our  financial  services  Industry  so  that  there 
la  equality  of  competitive  opportunity  across 
tto  spectrum  of  products  demanded  by  an 
Increasingly  sophisticated  aad  global 
market. 

Second,  we  need  to  place  In  intemstlonal 
context  measures  that  may  appear  useful  In 
isolation  but  that  have  a  cumulative  nega- 
tive Impact  on  UB.  banks'  competitiveness. 
Measures  that  add  major  cost  burdens  to  an 
Industry  already  hard-pressed  to  compete 
with  foreign  and  nonl)anklng  counterparU 
can  tove  only  one  effect:  to  further  reduce 
our  ability  to  function  in  global  markets  and 
to  support  American  firms  In  their  Interna- 
tional efforts. 

MeanwhUe,  within  the  VB.  capital 
market.  VB.  banks  cannot  perform  the 
same  services  for  American  companies  as 
many  foreign  banks  and  U.8.  Investment 
banks  do.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  this 
«lenles  UJS.  customers  the  benefits  of  maxi- 
mum competition.  It  has  International  re- 
percuaatona.  Countries  with  relatively  more 
open  capital  markets,  such  as  the  UK.  are 
now  attracting  increasing  numbers  of  finan- 
cial instltutkns— with  negative  implications 
for  UjB.  financial  leadership. 

Clearly,  the  Kuergy  A  Commerce  Commit- 
tee will  play  a  major  role  In  the  evaluation 
of  sei»kjes  Industry  competitiveness  and  In 
cooridering  propoaed  reform  of  the  VA  fi- 
nancial sendees  Indtistry.  In  light  of  this 
critical  role.  I  wanted  to  commend  you  for 
your  hearings  and  to  say  ttot  If  there  Is 
anything  we  can  do  to  assist  you  In  your  ef- 
forts, please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 


With  kind 
Sincaraly, 


June  1.  1987 


Wnxaaa  C.  Bunaua. 
Okalrman  of  the  Board. 


June  1,  1987 


BENEFITS  TAXES  BX7T 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 


ATTVCa 


or 

vm  TBI  ROV8B  or 

Monday.  June  1. 1987 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Spaator.  wa  oflan  haar 
commanta  about  how  ttHe  tto  Amarican 
public  raoalvaa  in  aarvicaa  and  banafils  from 
the  Govommant  In  ralum  for  tto  amount  they 
pay  In  taxaa  aach  yaar.  I  wouM  Mca  to  bring  to 
tto  attantion  of  my  coHaaguai  Ito  foiowing 
latter  by  Rick  Scott.  whk:h  appeared  m  tto  SL 
Paul  Pioneer  Preaa  Diapatch  on  May  14. 1967. 
Mr.  Scotrs  eloquent  Jeecilption  of  tto  aarv- 
icaa «id  benaMa  provided  by  Government  is 
a  refreahing  reminder  of  tto  Important  and 
naceaawy  role  ttot  Government  plays  at  aii 
ieveia  In  our  free  and  democratic  society.  I 
wouM  Ike  to  note  Ihet  Mr.  Scott's  deacrlptton 
omita  one  of  tto  moat  important  araea  of  Gov- 
ernment, tto  vast  system  of  retirement,  com- 
penaatton  and  dtabHity  benefita,  inckidtoig 
SocW  Security,  Medtoare.  and  Medk»id  and 
other  programa.  Mr.  Scott  is  a  former  Demo- 
cratk>Farmer-L.abor  Party  chairman  and  now 
worka  In  pubfc  emptoyee  organizatkyis. 

BaaiFiTS  TAxas  Btrr 
(By  Rick  Scott) 

William  Shaffer  (April  28  letter)  asks  us 
to  reflect.  "What  do  you  get  for  one-third  of 
your  year  of  1M77"  (the  amount  paid  In 
sUte.  federal  and  local  taxes).  Well.  I  re- 
ceive: 

Protection  from  foreign  Invasion  as  well  as 
local  aggression,  public  roads,  parks,  street 
lights  and  stop  signs,  public  schools,  high 
schools  and  colleges,  protection  from  Inef- 
fective drugs  and  poisonous  foods,  clean  air. 
water  that's  safe  to  drink,  emergency  medi- 
cal care,  honest  weights  and  measures  when 
I  Imy  and  sell. 

A  court  system  to  which  I  can  tiring  my 
complalnU  for  resolution,  agricultural  stabi- 
lization that  guarantees  I  won't  starve  in  a 
lean  year,  a  currency  and  coin  system  I  can 
trust,  a  bank  system  that  guarantees  I  won't 
go  broke  if  my  bank  falls,  a  postal  system 
that  lets  me  send  a  message  anywhere  In 
the  United  SUtes  for  only  22  cenU.  public 
airports  and  harbors  for  shipping  and  re- 
ceiving, locks  and  dams  on  the  Mississippi 
and  Oreat  Lakes  that  bring  barges  and 
t>oaU  all  the  way  to  Minnesota. 

An  air  control  system  to  keep  planea  from 
colliding,  a  waste  disposal  system  for  the 
sewage  and  solid  waste  I  generate  each  day. 
reaearch  on  basic  health  and  science  isauea. 
a  weather  pre<UctJng  system  that  lets  me 
plan  an  sorts  of  things  and  prevents  puldlc 
tragedies  at  tornado  and  winter  storm  time, 
a  welfare  safety  net  for  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped  and  orphans,  a  school  nutri- 
tion program  that  has  eliminated  rickets  tn 
American  children. 

A  public  inoculation  system  that  has 
eradicated  smallpox,  an  epidemiological  ad- 
vance warning  system  for  flu  and  other  Ill- 
nesses, a  public  transit  system  that's  shabby 
but  sometimes  useful,  nreflghtlng  equip- 
ment and  personneL 


And.  tMst  of  all,  a  voter  registration  and 
public  election  system  ttot  involves  me  In 
tto  decisions  as  to  which  of  these  benefits 
will  to  provided  to  me  as  an  American  and 
Mlnneaotan. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  AL  BARDINI 


INTERNATIONAL  CHILDREN'S 
DAT 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

orcAuroaifiA 
VK  THE  HOTTSK  Or  RKPBSSKirTATIVIS 

Monday.  June  1. 1987 

Mra.  BOXER.  Mr.  Specter.  I  take  tto  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  inlemattonal  ChHdran'a  Day 
to  raiae  tto  case  of  a  Soviet  Jewish  refuseni(. 
Mr.  MIkhtf  Shtelnberg  of  Moscow.  Mr.  Shtein- 
berg  has  been  aeparated  from  his  daughter, 
wto  Hvea  in  San  Francisco,  for  7  years  and 
has  been  trying  to  join  his  daughter  sinoe 
1960.  Mr.  Shtalnberg's  daughter  suffers  great- 
ly from  his  alMerKe. 

Today,  in  Moscow,  groups  of  Soviet  Jews 
are  participating  In  a  series  of  semiruus  to  ad- 
dress ttie  prot)iems  facing  chiklren  of  refuse- 
nlks. 

I  Invto  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  encour- 
aging tto  Government  of  tto  Soviet  Unkxi  to 
mark  International  ChikJren's  Day  by  reunitirfg 
separated  families  and  by  altowing  unrestrict- 
ed emigration. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 
TODAT  AT  THE  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION  (MAT  31) 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

orcAuroBiriA 

nr  THB  HOTTSB  or  uerBEsnrr  ATIVS8 

Monday.  June  1.  1987 

Mr.  COEVHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tto  Honorable 
Al  Bardinl  wUI  to  honored  later  this  month  at 
dinner  in  Merced.  CA,  and  I  wiah  to  join  his 
many  friends  and  suppo'tera  In  offering  him 
my  beat  wiahea. 

Al  has  served  tto  people  of  Meroed  in 
many  waya.  moat  viaMe  as  a  member  of  tto 
Meroed  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  First 
elected  in  1960.  to  waa  reelected  to  a  second 
term  In  1964,  but  was  forced  to  retire  this  year 
due  to  health  reaaona.  He  haa  aiao  enharwed 
his  community  through  his  memtMrsfiip  in  and 
leadership  of  a  variety  of  service  organiza- 
ttons.  Including  tto  Lions  Ckjb.  tto  Yosemite 
Area  Council  of  tto  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
tto  Merced  Catholic  Church  and  tto  Knights 
of  Cokjmbus.  In  1964,  to  waa  named  tto 
Merced  Chamber  of  Commeroe'a  "Man  of  tto 
Year." 

Federal  budget  cuts  during  this  decade 
have  hurt  k>cal  governments  across  the 
Natk>n,  but  have  hit  Merced  County  partkxiiar- 
ly  hard,  since  tto  area  faces  a  multitude  of 
new  urt>an  and  njiea  problema.  Al's  leadership 
on  tto  board  of  supervisors  has  been  a  stea- 
dying influence  as  tto  county  tos  successfulty 
met  those  many  cfiallenges.  He  will  to  missed 
t>y  his  colleagues  and  constituents,  but  I  know 
Al  will  continue  to  lend  his  support  and  knowl- 
edge wher>ever  It  Is  needed. 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

ornrDiAifA 

in  THX  HOUSE  Or  BXPRXSENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1.  1987 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  tto  last  day  of 
May.  tto  Conventk)n  continued  work  on  tto 
VirgMa  delegation  comprehensive  reform 
plan. 

Tto  delegates  passed  proposals  expanding 
tto  Federal  Legisiature  from  one  to  two 
Houses  and  giving  citizens  tto  right  to  vote  for 
tto  Members  of  tto  tower  House,  now  called 
tto  House  of  Representatives.  Although  there 
was  aome  oppoaitkxi  from  partk:ipants  wtio 
feared  "too  much  democracy,"  these  ctonges 
were  eaaiy  adopted  by  tto  Ckxiventmn.  For 
tto  delegates  were  experienced  with  two- 
houae  legisiatures  wtik:h  tod  not  only  existed 
in  tto  Cotonial  governments  under  British  rule 
but  were  also  put  into  use  t>y  tto  State  gov- 
ernments created  in  tto  wake  of  tto  Amertean 
RevokJtton. 

Virgkiia's  next  proposal  called  for  tto  first 
Houae  to  cfwose  tto  members  of  tto  second 
from  nominees  provktod  by  tto  State  iegisla- 
turea.  Thia  propoaal  waa  an  effort  to  compro- 
miae  between  thoae  wto  wanted  popular 
eleclion  of  both  Houaea  of  Congreaa  and 
others  wto  feared  tto  State  governments 
ware  kieing  their  control.  At  tto  end  of  tto 
dabato.  no  one  was  satisfied  and  a  dedaton 


THE  CASE  FOR  THE  CONTRAS 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

opcAuroainA 

m  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATTVES 

Monday,  June  1.  1987 

Mr.  DREIER  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  call  tto  attentk)n  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  essay  in  suppcxt  of  Vne  Nicaraguan  resist- 
artce  forces  whk:h  appears  in  today's  issue  of 
U.S.  News  &  Worid  Report  U.S.  News'  Chief 
PolitKal  Correspondent  Mk:toel  Kramer  de- 
tails succir>ctly  wtiy  tto  Contras  are  tto  only 
hope  for  Ncaragua  in  spite  of  their  admitted 
blemishes.  When  we  last  left  tto  detote  in  tto 
House,  much  ado  was  being  made  over  tto 
Arias  peace  plan.  I  want  to  partxxilarty  point 
out  Mr.  Kramer's  quote  from  PreskJent  Arias 
ttot  his  "agreement  wouM  to  incompatit>le 
with  their  [Sandiniata]  Marxism  and  the  kirKi  of 
politKal  system  they're  establishing  in  Nicara- 
gua." 

[From  U£.  News  A.  World  Report.  June  1. 

1987] 

Trs  Ca8e  roa  tri  CoimiAS 

(By  Michael  Kramer) 

Sometime  next  fall.  If  tto  administration 
can  keep  a  straight  face.  Congress  will  to 
asked  to  re-fund  the  Contras.  Success  will 
require  a  collective  memory  loss.  Televisltm 
has  done  Its  work.  The  current  congression- 
al hearings  (all  day.  every  day  on  CNN) 
have  portrayed  a  comic  Ixuid  of  egomaniacs 
more  interested  in  fighting  among  them- 
selves than  In  tottllng  to  literate  Ntearagua. 
"More  money  next  fall7"  says  a  prominent 


14191 

Contra  leader.  "You've  got  to  te  kidding.  By 
the  time  aU  the  teatimony  Is  taken,  it  may 
look  like  every  dollar  not  stolen  has  been 
poured  down  a  sinUiole.  We're  coming 
acroas  as  a  coUecttoo  of  welfare  queens." 

Too  bad:  Tto  Contras  should  still  te  re- 
funded. It's  a  hard  case  to  make.  I  know. 
But  let  me  try. 

First,  an  ■HmtMi«i  of  the  obvloaa:  Ttore 
Is  no  defending  tto  Reagan  adknlnMiatlan's 
witehMvninf  of  Its  Nlcaracoan  poUey.  In 
fact,  tto  word  poUcy  should  te  tai  quotes. 
For  a  long  time,  It  was  Impoaslhle  to  dlsoeni 
the  administration's  true  goal.  When  tto 
Contras  were  first  created  fhre  yean  ago, 
they  were  supposed  to  intenUet  tto  flow  Ot 
arms  from  Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador.  Whidt 
was  news  to  tto  Contras.  No  one  told  them 
they  were  there  to  die  for  tto  Salvadorana. 
They  were  out  to  get  Managua 

Then  the  President  said  to  wanted  tto 
RaiM«ni«tA«  to  cry  "uncle."  If  only  the  oo- 
mandantes  would  keep  to  themadvee  and 
bectnne  democrats.  Reagan  would  leave 
them  alone.  That  one  eaoaed  lau^ter  an 
the  way  to  Moacow.  Finally,  Qeone  SInilta 
got  to  the  point.  "Central  America  is  West." 
said  the  Secretary  of  State.  "Tto  Bast  must 
get  out."  As  for  the  Sandinistas  ttomselTea, 
Shultz  terrowed  from  John  Dean.  TbeyYe 
"a  cancer."  said  Shults.  a  cancer  that  "haa 
to  be  removed." 

"PIB  C8U8T"  TKIATOS 

Now.  the  administration  is  again  pretend- 
ing to  seek  a  negotiated  solution.  For  a  true 
expression  of  the  Reaganltes'  thinking,  here 
is  the  conservative  writer  John  LoftoiL-  "If 
there  is  a  policy  ttot's  dtmilier.  more  quixot- 
ic and  historically  more  bankrupt  than 
trying  to  get  Communists  to  give  up  in  nego- 
tiations what  they  tove  gained  on  the  hair 
tlefleld.  I  don't  know  [what  It  isl.  The  fatal 
fUw."  continues  Lofton,  "is  the  presupposi- 
tion that  whatever  Is  agreed  to  during  such 
a  negotiation  would  te  worth  .  .  .  tto  paper 
any  agreement  would  te  printed 
on.  .  .  .  Lenin  said  treaties  were  like  pie 
crusts— made  to  te  broken." 

Nevertheless,  there's  a  flurry  of  excite- 
ment ateut  the  treaty  track  and  a  new  flxa- 
Uon  on  CoeU  Rica.  And  since  the  CosU 
Rican  wrinkle  is  new.  it's  best  to  deal  with  It 
up  front. 

CosU  Rica  used  to  te  a  secret— a  tiny 
oasis  of  relative  pro^erity  wedged  tetween 
Nicaragua  and  Panama,  tto  place  where 
savvy  American  diplomats  retired  to  year- 
round  "San  Frandaoo  weather"  at  afftHtl- 
able  prices.  Then  the  Sandinistas  took  Ma- 
nagua in  1979.  and  CosU  Rica  became  a 
symtel,  a  showcase  of  demilitarised  democ- 
racy, the  kind  of  coimtry  America  hoped 
every  Latin  nation  would  become. 

UntU  recenUy.  CoeU  Rica  kept  lU  head 
down:  official  "neutrality"  masked  tadt  sup- 
port for  the  C^ontras.  But  now.  Oscar  Arias, 
the  new  President  of  CosU  Rica,  has  au- 
thored his  very  own  Central  American  peace 
plan  (call  It  "Son  of  CaataOimyi.  and  It's 
beginning  to  get  standing  ovations  in  Wash- 
ington. By  97  to  1.  the  fuU  VS.  Senate  has 
welcomed  the  Arias  proposal— almost  no  one 
votes  agalitst  a  docimient  with  peace  in  lU 

aue. 

A  THBCAT  JWXat  BBITBUCAaS 

More  trouldesome  for  the  White  House, 
three  key  Republican  Senate  supporters  of 
the  administration's  mcaraguan  policy 
(Cohen  of  Maine.  Kasaetoiim  of  Kanaaa  and 
Rudman  of  New  Hampahire)  are  taking  tto 
Arias  plan  seriously.  TtoyYe  threatening  to 
vote  against  rei>ewed  Contra  funding  unleas 
tto  Presldait  pays  more  than  mere  Up  aerv- 
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before  the 
aoowoc  to 
hOB  JttM  16. 
1  to  www  than  th*  ortgl- 
I  to  tnda  an  «ad  to  Um 
tor  Binrllnlira  good  be- 
luntar-watH  bwMin  tha  Oootiaa  voold  ba 
eat  e<f  without  a  pannj  baf on  tha  Saadtnla- 
tM  would  haf*  to  ao  a  thine 

MOfa  tapartant.  and  ter  man  dtaturbliic. 

la   tha   teat  that  Artaa   titmeatf   actually 

Lofton's  dMnat  vt  the  HaiMlliililBi 

my  rwi**^"!*  with  him  duitec  an 

Intarrlaw  wtth  Artaa  in  bla  San  Joaft  office  a 

fawwr.Aaaco: 

•1  w-^  to  eaU  the  bhiff  of  the  Sandlnla- 


"Thayva  told  the  world 
that  tbay  eant  (uum  tha  pladirn  of  demoo- 
laey  thay  made  in  tha  paat  baeauae  thejr  are 
by  tha  umtad  Stataa.  that  It's 
to  aak  thsm  to  dsmoe- 
.  there  are  thouaandi  of  Oontras 
I  want  to  teat  their  slnoer- 
Ity.  Aoeocdiv  to  my  plan,  within  M  daya  of 
t  they'd  have  to  open  their  country  to 
and  to  free  political  expsaa- 


But  waant  8andtntata  sincerity  already 
taatad  In  Vm,  lAym  tlaey  pnnlaad  tlie  Or- 
,.~wM^  of  Amatlean  Stataa  that  they'd 
fann  a  broadly  nipieaenlaiWii  lorarament. 
ranaln  nonaUtned.  -»«'"*»*"  ctrO  rights  and 
bold  lenuinaiy  tree  electionaT  Did  Arias  be- 
have the  aandiniBtas  would  abide  by  bis 
at.  which  contains  esatntlslly  the 

"Wan."  admitted  Ariaa.  "for  them  to  Uve 
up  to  my  atiaement  would  lie  Incompatible 
with  their  MandBB  and  the  kind  of  political 
systam  theyYe  aatahliaMnt  In  Nlcaracua." 

When  then  would  Arias  sacrifice  the  Con- 
tna,  when  he  already  knows  the  Sandinistas 
wouMit  abide  by  his  treaty? 

"What  I  want  to  prove."  said  Arias,  "is 
that  rm  light,  that  tbejr^re  deceived  every- 
body, that  they>e  lied  for  el^t  yean,  that 
people  bave  been  wrong  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt." 


Tliia  Is  a  poUcy?  Most  people  move  beyond 
"I  told  you  so"  after  kindergarten.  Either 
Arias  Is  hnpskily  naive  or  his  critics  are 
right— aa  a  President  limited  to  one  term  in 
office.  Artes  Is  strutting  around  as  a  champi- 
on of  peace  to  maylmlar  his  moment  In  the 


Despite  the  Ologic  of  Arias'  position,  he  la 
right  about  the  Sandinistas,  and.  if  only  by 
inadvertence,  makea  the  case  for  continuing 
to  fund  the  Contras. 

Cooalder  a  bit  more  about  the  SanillnlBtss' 
Msrntlsl  character,  as  Congress  should 
before  it  folds  the  Contra  card.  Unlike  Fidel 
Castro,  wiio  hid  his  true  leanings  unto  his 
grip  on  Cuba  was  Ann.  the  Sandinistas  tele- 
graphed their  intentloos  right  from  the 
start.  At  a  special  party  conference  after 
only  two  months  in  power,  the  flanrtlnistai 
oaoM  dean:  They  had  only  been  pretending 
to  be  pluralist  They  described  the  totalitar- 
ian state  they  are  bonding  and  vowed  never 
to  risk  thdr  power  in  free  elections.  The 
first  Junta,  which  Included  two  moderatca. 
was  described  as  "an  *ihmia«  of  convenience 
...  to  thwart  Yankee  intervention." 

Later.  Daniel  Ortega  dedared  that  the 
were  "profoundly  anti-imperial- 
antl-Tankae  and  llarxiat-Leninlst." 
added  Ortega,  "wm  in  no  way, 
Ifta  a  lottery,  dedde  who  la  going  to  hold 
power.  Par  this  power  belouff  to  (us]." 

The  Csrter  administration  restrained  Its 
anger  and  triad  hard.  During  the  first  18 
months  of  Sandinlsto  rule.   Carter  chan- 


neled more  ski  to  Nicaragua  than 
had  received  In  the  previous  four  years  com- 
bined. Managua  dltet  budge.  Carter  offered 
to  train  the  Sandinlsto  Aimr  Cuba  got  the 
Job  Inatead.  How  about  Peace  Corpa  volun- 
teera?  No  thanks,  said  the  onmandantes 
Before  loiw.  the  evidence  of  Sandlnlsrs  sup- 
port for  tha  Salvadoran  guerrillas  was  over- 
helming,  and  Washington  pulled  the  plug. 
It  was  Jimmy  Carter,  not  Ronald  Reagan, 
who  suspsDdad  American  assiatanoe. 

Inside  Nicaragua,  the  Sandinistas  moved 
toward  total  control  well  before  the  Contras 
ware  bom.  The  repreaentotton  predated  the 
ezeuae.  Today,  the  only  real  question  is  how 
Stalinist  Nicaragua  will  become,  a  question 
of  power  rather  than  Idecdogy. 

In  foreign  affairs,  the  Sandinistas  cleaved 
to  the  Soviet  line  Immediately.  Almost  alone 
among  Third  World  countrlea.  Nicaragua  re- 
fuaed  to  condemn  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. Similarly,  the  Sandiniatas'  prop- 
aganda front  drew  a  parallel  between  the 
trade  unions  of  Nicaragua  and  Solidarity  of 
Poland:  Both  were  portrayed  as  agents  of 

fflBIM^aUlflDft* 

TIM  ftandlntftr*  have  a  vision  for  their  tan- 
mv****^  neighbors,  too.  "(Our)  revolution's 
moral  imperative  and  historical  character," 
says  Interior  Minister  Tomas  Borge,  "make 
it  Inevitable  that  the  energlea  released  here 
win  be  universal  In  all  Central  America." 
Leat  anyone  mtas  the  point.  Vice  President 
Sergio  Ramires  has  said  that  "we  will  never 
give  up  supporting  our  brothers  In  El  Salva- 
dor." 

"If  the  Contras  are  disappeared."  says 
Gen.  John  Calvin,  the  VS.  southern  com- 
mander who  will  soon  become  NATO's  top 
soldier,  "the  Sandinistas  wiU  do  exactly 
what  they  said  they  were  going  to  do  when 
they  took  Nicaragua  in  '79.  It's  sa  simple  as 
that.  They're  too  smart  to  Invade  frontally. 
but  they'll  sponsor  subversion  wherever 
they  can." 

On  the  flip  side,  the  region  may  overreact 
Honduras  and  Guatemala,  two  fledgling  de- 
mocracies, might  well  yield  again  to  right- 
wing  milttary  dictatorships.  In  El  Salvador, 
where  the  Army  has  tripled  In  size  but  the 
gxierrtllas  still  flourish.  President  Duarte  Is 
alrotdy  threatened.  The  Salvadoran  right 
wing  lost  at  the  polls  but  Is  still  powerful— 
and  Duarte  himself  describes  the  current 
situation  as  a  "prerevolutionary  spiral." 
NO  WISH  roa  a  "Botnn>  nup" 

If  America  wants  to  contain  the  Sandinis- 
tas without  using  Its  own  troops,  the  Con- 
tras remain  the  only  answer.  Their  failure 
so  far  lias  less  to  do  with  Washington's  yo- 
yo policy  than  with  their  own  unappealing 
leadership— which  Is  putting  the  matter 
charitably.  The  fact  is  most  Nicaraguans 
perceive  the  Contras  as  a  gaggle  of  former 
Somoga  national  guardsmen.  They  may  not 
like  the  Sandinistas,  but  they're  even  leas 
eager  for  a  round  trip,  a  return  to  the  old 
order  they  recall  with  horror. 

Victory  may  l>e  ImiXMsible.  Init  the  Con- 
tras have  already  served  an  important  pur- 
poae.  They've  tied  down  the  Sandinistas 
They've  bought  time  for  democracy  to  take 
root  in  Central  America.  But  only  barely.  In 
large  measure,  the  past  seven  years  have 
been  wasted.  Stingy  D.8.  financial  asaist- 
anoe  and  a  shortsighted  mania  for  protec- 
tionism have  guaranteed  a  hand-to-mouth 
existence  for  the  region's  economy.  Right- 
ing this  wrong  will  require  a  commitment 
beyond  the  century.  Including  an  imprece- 
dented  program  of  trade  preferenoea.  But 
nothtaig  less  will  do  if  the  goal  Is  to  create 
other  Central  American  Coato  Ricas— coun- 
tries capable  of  withstanding  Marxist  sul>- 


veraion   simply    because    their   people   are 
smart  enough  to  protect  a  good  thing. 

Meanwhile,  the  praasure-the  Contras- 
muat  continue.  The  widespread  peroepUon 
that  American  muscle  undermines  the 
cliancea  for  peace  stands  reality  on  lu  head. 
The  opposite  la  true.  Without  such  pressure. 
America's  taiterests— wlUch  are  the  regloo's 
interests  as  well— are  certain  to  be  Ignored. 
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ptaalhat  dalagatai  spaak  up  on  iha  important 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS. 
KNXCHT 


REOAL 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

orcAuroBinA 

nr  TRS  Hougi  or  RxntcamTATnm 

Monddy.  June  1.  18S7 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Spaaitar.  I  appra- 
ciala  ttiia  opportunity  to  axland  racognitkxi  to 
on*  o<  my  moat  dtottnguiahad  conttituants  on 
the  occaakxi  of  her  racognitton  by  the  volun- 
taar  auxilwy  at  county  medk^al  canter  in  Ven- 
tura. CA. 

Mrs.  Rogal  Knacht.  for  yaars  ananeed  flow- 
wa  faw  cultivated  ptanta  for  profit  in  the  nut- 
suary  buainaaa.  Now,  87  yaara  old,  Mra. 
Knacht  doea  it  for  othars  to  bring  chaer  and 
to  aam  a  little  extra  irKxxne  for  the  volunteer 
auxMary  at  county  medical  center  In  Ventura. 

A  wktow,  Knacht  grows  a  wide  variety  of 
flowara  and  potlad  ptanta  that  she  donatea  for 
aale  in  the  hoapNal'a  gift  shop.  She  also  ar- 
rariges  many  of  tha  floral  bouquets  aoM  Itwra 
and  wortcs  aa  daric  in  the  aliop  one  day  a 


Honored  among  150  hospital  vokjnteers  in 
observance  of  Natkinal  Voluntaers  Weaii.  Mrs. 
Knecht  was  awarded  a  plaque  for  17.500 
hours  of  volunlaar  worti  she  haa  done  during 
Iha  past  12  yaars. 

Mra.  Kneciit  will  continue  to  worV  with  the 
volunteer  auxiliary  at  county  medical  center. 
Acmrding  to  Knecht  the  hoapital  is  within 
walking  distance  from  her  house,  and  she  just 
enjoys  doing  the  worti.  She's  been  doing  it  for 
years  and  doean't  plan  to  quit  now. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Knecht  tiie  best  wishes  of 
this  body  and  our  hopea  for  an  erijoyable  arxi 
productive  future. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 
TODAY  AT  THE  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION  (JX7NE  1) 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

or  HfDIAJIA 
IH  THE  HOUSS  OT  RXPRXSDrTATIVSS 

Monday.  June  J.  1987 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  taken  the 
first  steps  toward  designing  the  legiaiative 
branch  of  government  the  Convention  Jurte  1 
moved  to  oonaklar  the  executive  branch. 

The  Wgmia  delegation's  next  propoaal 
called  for  a  national  executive  to  be  choaan 
by  the  national  loglslakva.  but  dM  not  specify 
its  stnjdure  or  powera. 

Jamea  Wtaon  cH  Pennaylvania  urged  that 
the  executive  conaist  of  ]uat  one  peraon.  Thia 
provoked  a  tong  siance  in  the  Chamber  which 
vnts  eventually  broken  by  Denjamki  FranUki'a 


Tha  ratioanoa  was  understandable.  Moat 
partteipanta  raalzad  that  a  canlral  body  was 
necaaaary  to  carry  out  liw  daairaa  of  the  na- 
tional lagialatura.  but  a  single  mler  sounded 
too  much  like  a  king. 

Aa   waa    done    wtth    many   controveraial 


BENJAMIN  SOLOMON  UNDHEIM 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OrCAUPOBJIU 

za  THi  Honai  op  rkpusbitativss 
Monday,  June  1, 1987 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  givea  me 
great  pteaaure  to  announce  the  arrival  of  a 
new  oonatituant  to  the  Eighth  Coogreaakxial 
Diatrict  of  Calfomia.  and  the  third  product  of  a 
DeNums  office  marriage. 

Deniamin  Sokxnon  Undhakn  waa  bom  to 
Dana  Hughes  and  Dan  Undheim  on  May  22. 
1987,  at  9-.22  p.m.  Benjamin  weighed  in  at  7 
pounda,    15   ounoea,   and   meaaured   20% 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

fear  a  cftaHange  to  their  Icenae  renewal  or  ex- 
pertsive  Htigatton  reauMng  from  oompWnt 

Although  I  be«ave  that  the  acardty  rattonale 
atifl  hoMa  for  televigion,  with  over  10,000  radto 
stattona  in  the  oounHy  the  scarcity  rationale 
dearly  no  kxiger  appNes  to  ttwm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sura  that  many  of  my  cd- 
loaguaa  agree  that  in  the  caae  of  radio  sta- 
tions, further  regulation  of  tt>e  medte  is  unwar- 
rarrted,  troubleaomo  to  ttte  stations'  first 
amendment  righta  and  will  actually  cauae  laaa 
airing  of  dhrarsa  Ueaa.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  thia  wnendment  to  H.R.  1934  when 
it  is  offered  next  week. 

The  ameiKJment  foltowa: 

Page  4,  line  10,  strike  out  "broadcast  li- 
censee" snd  insert  "licensee  for  a  television 
broadcasting  station". 
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Though  bom  in  Washirtgton,  DC,  at  George- 
town University  Hoapital,  Benjamin  daima  a 
CaiHomia  birthright  by  reaaon  of  parentage 
and  spirit 

I  weteome  Benjamin  to  our  dMrlct  and  wiah 
him  and  hia  parents  tiw  very  beat 


AfiCENDMENT  TO  H.R.  1934 


HON.  Bni  GREEN 

OP  nw  TOXK 
Ilf  THE  HOirSK  OP  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1987 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  section  of 
today's  Record  marked  "Amerxlments  to  be 
offered"  I  have  Inserted  an  amendment  that  I 
plan  to  offer  to  H.R.  1934  when  it  is  consid- 
ered by  the  House  next  week.  My  amerxlment 
wouW  extend  true  "freedom  of  the  preas"  to 
radio  news  by  exempting  radio  broadcasts 
from  the  bill's  codification  of  the  fairness  doc- 
trine. 

Wfwrwver  we  tighten  up  regulations  on  the 
broadcast  industry,  questions  of  fundamental 
first  amerximent  rights  arise.  Moreover,  the 
fairness  doctrine  arxi  ttie  equal  time  provi- 
aiora  were  adopted  wtwn  ttiere  were  retattvely 
few  stations  anid  conaequentty  a  greater  need 
for  a  variety  of  viewpoints.  At  praaent  there 
are  over  10,000  radk>  stattona,  in  oompariaon 
with  only  approximately  1,600  daily  newspa- 
pers tttat  are  not  aubjed  to  such  regulation. 
For  example,  newapapers  are  not  required  to 
pubiah  letters  to  the  edHor  or  cornradtetory 
op-ed  pieoea.  The  scarcity  rationale  for  such 
reguMtona  on  radto  broadcasts  no  kxiger 
exiata  since  ttie  number  of  radk>  biciilrasliixi 
statona  in  aM  medto  martma  outnumber  gen- 
eral drouMion  newapapers.  I  alao  beleve  that 
theee  raguWiona  have  not  aooompiahed  what 
waa  originally  intended  by  Congreea.  Theee 
raguMiona  do  not  aUmulala  free  expreeaion  of 
diveraa  Uaaa  but  rather  promote  the  aame- 
neea  of  idaaa  since  slaiiona  oflan  avoid  the 
airing  of  conlrovargiai  iaauaa  bacauaa  they 


varfcMJS  Wneaaaa.   His  book.     — 

Common  Senee,"  atone  haa  aoU  wet  over  1 

Mr.  Alexander  haa  reoanUy  aludM  the  roia 
of  nutrition  in  combating  AIDS.  It  ia  with 
pieaaure  that  I  command  hia  lecture  on  the 
au^ed  which  he  gave  in  Loa  Angataa,  Copan- 
hagiisn,  and  London  in  May.  Whia  there  may 
be  thoee  who  dtoagree  with  Mr.  Alexandar'a 
hypolhesia,  tt  ia  neverthdesa  thought-provok- 
ing and  merits  careful  consideralion. 

The  material  foNows: 


INTERNATIONAL  CHILDREN'S 

DAY  IS  NOT  A  HOLIDAY  FOR 
THE  CHILDREN  OF  SOVIET  RE- 
FUSENIK8 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OPCAUFOBiriA 
a  THE  HOUSX  OP  RXPRXSnnATrVES 

Monday,  June  1,  1987 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
commemorating  International  ChiWren's  Day— 
an  occasion  to  celebrate  chiUhood  and  re- 
commit ourselves  to  pronx)te  the  well-being 
and  fi^eedom  of  all  chikjren  everywhere. 

Sadly,  for  many  chiMren  around  ttie  worM, 
life  brings  sorrow  and  dmcutties,  rattier  than 
health  and  joy. 

This  is  particularly  true  for  ttie  chiklren  of 
Soviet  refuseniks.  In  many  cases,  these  chil- 
dren have  grown  up  in  families  which  are 
treated  as  second-class  citizens  because  they 
have  requested  permission  to  emigrate — be- 
cause they  have  sought  to  exercise  their  fun- 
damental human  right  wtiich  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  pledged  to  observe  in  interna- 
tional agreements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to  can  your  atterv 
tion  and  ttie  attention  of  this  House  to  ttie 
case  of  Judith  Ratner  and  her  hust>and  LeonM 
Bialy,  two  Moscow  refuseniks  who  have  been 
denied  exit  visas  for  10  years.  Their  two  sons 
and  their  6-week-okl  grarddaughter  are  vk:- 
tims  of  the  same  arfoibary  restrKtions  and  dis- 
crimination wtiich  so  many  refusenik  children 
suffer. 

Today,  imemational  Chikjren's  Day,  refuse- 
niks in  Moscow  are  hdding  a  series  of  semi- 
nars to  address  the  serious  questions  con- 
fronting tiiem  and  their  families.  I  vMsh  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  and  soHdarity  wrtti  the 
families  whtoh  are  partk:ipating  in  these  semi- 
nars on  International  Ctiikken's  Day. 


COMBATING  AIDS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OPCAUPOBRIA 
nr  THS  HOUgB  OP  RKPKXSDrtATTVCS 

Monday,  June  1,  1987 
Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dale  Al- 
exander is  a  worW-ianowned  auttxx  focusing 
on  the  rote  of  proper  nuMton  In  our  daily  dtot 
nutrition  which  can  help  prevent  or  allawiate 


How  Wb  Slowlt  AoQuniD— la  50  Ti 

iMMum  DariciaacT  Aim  Its  Paxal  Stw- 

oaoici 

There  Is  now  a  woridwide  search  for  a 
drug  that  will  cure  AIDS,  which  ooosists  of 
at  lesst  18  virus  variants  and  more  coming.  I 
believe  the  search  for  a  am  may  take  a 
dosen  or  more  years.  The  40  year  search  for 
a  single  vaodne  for  the  common  cold  virus, 
with  179  different  varlanto  has  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded. Some  day  we  hope  to  find  a  vscdne 
to  help  the  immune  system. 

The  AIDS  problem  has  never  been  dealt 
with  in  terms  of  nutrition.  However,  in  the 
AIDS  problem,  where  the  peraon  Is  dying 
and  white  blood  cells  have  l>een  damaged,  it 
is  getting  very  late  to  ocmalder  nutrition. 
Per  every  perscm  with  AIDS  who  is  Iwyond 
help,  there  are  many  times  more  with  ARC, 
known  as  AIDS-related  Complex. 

ARC  is  generally  lodced  upon  as  an  early 
form  of  s  viral  infection.  At  this  stsge,  there 
can  be  great  hope  for  recovery.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  body  is  subjected  to 
opportunistic  Infection,  the  body  Is  now  se- 
verely ill.  In  ARC,  the  Immune  system  is 
reparable  and  the  white  blood  cells  are  still 
trying  to  carry  out  their  work. 

What  is  the  differences  between  AIDS 
and  ARC?  In  my  opinion,  in  ARC,  the  white 
blood  cells  and  adraial  hormones  can  still 
be  rebuilt  nutritionally.  However,  in  AIDS, 
especially  when  there  is  the  reality  of  op- 
portunistic Infection,  the  problem  is  mudi 
more  serious.  The  white  l>lood  cells,  in  iMth 
ARC  and  AIDS,  need  essential  fatty  adds  in 
their  outer  cell  membranes.  And  in  t)oth 
cases,  vitamin  Di  t>eoomes  more  and  more 
important  in  the  rebuUdlng  of  the  hcnmone 
balance.  There  Is  stUl  a  salvageable  time  lag. 
correctable  by  carefully  selected  nutrition. 
Time  is  now  of  the  greatest  Immediacy. 
Some  doctors  will  disagree  with  my  hypoth- 
esis. 

In  my  review  of  the  last  fifty  years,  the 
lifestyle  has  changed  vastly.  As  we  have  re- 
duced the  consumption  of  easentlsl  oUs  in 
our  diet.  I  believe  we  have  opened  the  doors 
to  the  slow  acquisition  of  AIDS.  I  think  that 
this  lifestyle  change,  unfortunately,  affect- 
ed the  Immune  system. 

During  the  last  two  generations,  we  have 
slowly  given  up  the  hoimooe  buQdlng  foods 
and  the  bactericidal  agents  to  be  used  by 
the  white  blood  cells  so  that  they  can  carry 
out  their  work  as  scavengers. 

We  have  reduced  the  eff eettveneas  of  the 
tminiifw  system.  This  is  my  theory. 

What  foods  did  we  give  up  In  the  last  fifty 
years?  I  will  list  them  chronnloglrallr  Cod 
Uver  oil,  with  Its  vitamin  Dk.  a  supreme  hor- 
mone buflder.  Breast  milk,  a  supreme  source 
of  eaaential  fatty  adds,  when  mother's  diet 
Is  right:  butter,  eggs  and  mUk  liecaaae  of  the 
cholesterol  scare.  I  am  aware  that  many 
people  still  survive  without  being  breast  fed. 
without  cod  liver  oO  and  without  conaimilng 
dairy  products,  tmt  the  fact  remains  the  nu- 
tritional Uf  ertyle  is  changing. 
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Umw  tnjurtoc  our 

Id  ttM  body.  It  Is  kaown 

WcoawiBMrt 

fittt.  We 


gftft  np  ehotaftafol  ftoodK  oholwtarol  f oodi 
an  ttM  pneanonof  hotmaB*  bnlldliic.  «e 
,  AnUbm  Umb  Ii  nutritlMMl  Mil- 


fifty  jrwus  aao  mbm  tha  taiTantloo 
of  tlM  r«fH«vatar.  W«  Umb  Introduoad  ttaa 
toad  oll-fno  Maki  wtth  our  mMli.  Thto 


taavoe  wtth  honaoiM  tooDdtac  and  the 
for  UM  partphary  of  whlta 

6d  wdvatar  do  not  nlz.  not  In  vttro.  and 
■—mill J.  not  in  ttn.  Tha  popular 
to  tha  triad  banbunar  and  franeb 
I  Jotead  by  tha  lead  aoft  drink.  The 
■oft  drtnk.  in  my  opinion,  la  a 
laundMatood  foralgn  aubataDoa 
that  I  bdtofe.  provokaa  the  taamune  ayitam. 
I  alM  bdlova  tbat  aoft  drinks  are  potantlal 
■oonea  at  "food  antlpan"  which  create  the 
prodnetlOB  of  antl-bodtae  ■■  much  aa  do  f or- 
aisn  tenn  eubataneea.  This  le  Alezander'e 
theory  ...  to  be  proved:  it  baa  to  be. 

Nutritionally.  It  la  probably  neoeaeary  to 
Introduoe  bet»«aratene  and  Tltamln  B  com- 
plex foodi.  Thaae  could  do  much  to  prevent 
Kapoai'e  aaroaBaa  (CapOIary  ridn  cancer) 
and  pneumoeyatla. 

There  are  a  number  of  rulea  neoeaeary  to 
eoDtrol  ARC  the  leaaer  of  the  two  eepante 
AIDSprobleBM. 

Rrat.  we  moat  km  the  "dumant  Ttniaea" 
In  the  blood  atream.  We  do  this  by  taklnc  a 
llaas  of  water  upon  arlstnc.  wtth  seven  or 
eigfat  generauB  squirts  of  liquid  imrllc  This 
product  cooMa  from  rich,  enaymatic  garlic 
grown  organleally  in  Hokkaido.  Japan. 

It  la  capable  of  detoxifying,  taken  on  an 
empty  stomach,  the  "dormant  viruaes."  It  Is 
neceaaary  to  do  thla  daily  upon  arMng. 

Twenty  rainnteB  after  taking  the  liquid 
garUe  mixture,  take  one  tsbleapoon  of  cod 
liver  oO  shaken  up  with  two  tablespoons  of 
whole  milk.  Shake  well  In  a  ■naO  screw-top 
Jar  to  create  an  emulsion  Drink  this.  It  oon- 
Vltamln  Dt.  which  in  this  way  by- 
tbe  liver  and  Is  phystologleaUy  able 
to  stimulate  the  adrenal  hormones  neces- 
sary to  control  the  ARC  problem.  This  Is 
alao  taken  twice  daily  for  six  months;  then 
once  dally  for  six  months.  The  doee  at  night 
Is  taken  saose  4  hours  after  dinner.  To 
ensure  progress  In  the  containment  of  ARC. 
only  oO-bearing  Uqulda  must  be  consumed 
wtth  all  meala.  ARC  victims  are  limited  to 
the  choice  of  whole  mOk.  homemade  soup 
or  freahly  made  carrot  Juice. 

UqVDOUMT 

What  la  thla  new  word.  Uquldology? 

Thla  la  the  study  of  liquids  at  meals.  We 
have  spent  scores  of  years  In  the  study  of 
nutrition,  much  of  it  on  calories.  Never  liave 
we  coneldered  the  proper  time  to  take  oU- 
free  Uqulda.  We  hAve  never  been  told  how  to 
drink  a  g*—  of  water,  as  If  this  was  of  no 
Importance. 

Now  read  and  learn  how  the  consumption 
of  proper  liquids  at  the  right  time  can  make 
the  difference  between  health  and  lllneas. 

If  yon  drink  oU-free  Uqulda  wtth  meals, 
tha  majottty  of  the  dietary  oils  are  forced  to 
go  through  the  liver.  Thla  could  create  a 
cholesterol  build-up. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  liquids.  oO-tree  and 
ofl-bearlng.  The  ofl-free  liquids  have  high 
surfaee  tenslnn  and  do  not  get  along  wtth 
the  proper  aaaliiinslliai  of  dietary  oils.  The 
low  surface  tenakm  Uqulda.  like  milk  or  soup 
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an  rmnrf*"**'  with  dietary  oils  and  do  not 
causn  acholaaterol  probleoL 

To  better  undmtand  the  potential  of  de- 
Uverlng  aelectlve  dietary  oUs  like  vitamin  Di 
rich  cod  liver  oil.  I  refer  the  reader  to  Dr. 
Abraham  White's  work  at  Tale  University 
inlMS^ia. 

The  aoft  drink  mnat  be  avoided  complete- 
ly. The  exteoaive  uae  of  carbonated  drinks 
laadi  to  the  "greening  of  the  elbow."  This 
ooeun  when  you  have  bypassed  the  saUva 
with  addle  beveragea.  on  a  dally  basis,  for  a 
number  of  yean.  The  "greening  of  the 
elbow"  la  a  new  classic  symptom  that  should 
become  as  tanportant  as  night  sweaU  and 
^andular  swelling. 

It  to  alao  tanportant  to  understand  IV  A. 
Intr»-Vaseular  Agglutination.  Thto  Is  the 
great  work  left  behind  by  Dr.  Melvtn  Knlse- 
ly,  formerly  physiologist  frtm  the  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago,  back  tai  the  late  IMO's. 

Now  back  to  Uquldology's  Importanoe: 

The  foUowing  are  oU-free  Uqulds  and 
should  never  be  consumed  wtth  meals. 

(1)  Water,  coffee,  tea.  beer,  whiskey,  wine. 

(3)  Proaen  addle  Juices,  carbonated  soft 
drinks,  settaers,  tonics,  and  club  sodas. 

Ust  one  may  be  had  ten  minutes  before 
meals,  or  four  houn  after  meals. 

The  carbonated  drinks  are  potentlaUy  for- 
eign substanoea  to  the  immune  system  and 
play  Russian  roulette  wtth  the  repair  of  the 
Immune  system.  They  should  never  be  con- 
sumed at  any  time. 

Bther  we  use  thto  inexpensive  common- 
sense  two-dollars-a-day  nutritional  approach 
and  simultaneously  study  the  Improvement 
of  the  T-belper  cells  and  the  Immune 
system,  or  use  the  ooatly  tlO.OOO  s  year  drug 
proposed  by  Burroughs  Welcome  AZT  drugs 
with  all  its  known  potential  side  effects. 

AU  thto  was  said  by  me  on  Icelandic  Tele- 
vision, on  Channel  3  In  prime-time  on 
March  19.  1987.  It  was  also  published  as  a 
story  in  the  Morgunbladld,  the  Icelandic 
newspaper  on  March  31. 

On  May  3.  1987,  the  foUowlng  was  pub- 
lished tn  the  Lancet  Medical  Journal  and 
was  popularised  in  the  Herald  Tribune  In 
Copenhagen.  Monday.  May  11.  1987,  under 
the  byline  of  Dr.  Lawrence  K.  Altman.  New 
York  Times  Service. 

OmnC  STTSSTAIICI  UKKXD  TO  AIDS  KISK 

"One  of  the  mysteries  of  the  epidemic  has 
been  why  some  people  appear  to  become  In- 
fected more  readUy  than  othera  on  exposure 
to  the  virus  and  why  the  virus  lies  quiescent 
for  many  years  In  the  bodies  of  some  people 
whUe  It  quickly  cause  disease  and  death  In 
others. 

The  AIDS  virus  Invades  certain  cells, 
mainly  of  the  Immune  and  neurological  sys- 
tems. Researchers  hope  that  further  re- 
search on  the  variations  In  the  Gc  protein 
wUl  help  them  understand  how  and  why  the 
virus  penetrates  such  ceUs  in  some  Indlvld- 
uala.  but  not  In  others. 

When  researchers  first  discovered  Oc 
about  30  yean  ago.  they  believed  It  was  yet 
another  of  the  many  blood  group  types.  But 
over  the  years,  scientists  learned  that  Oc  U 
6oitiid  to  Vitamin  D  and  it  has  thus  also 
come  to  be  known  as  Vitamin  D  binding 
factor.  Dr.  Anthony  Pinchlng's  team  said, 
"the  role  of  VltanUn  D  In  AIDS  U  un- 

Much  of  thto  report  to  the  sole  work  of 
Dale  Alexander.  Much  of  it  to  hypothetical 
and  believed  by  him  to  be  accurate. 

Now.  wtth  the  genetic  findings  of  Dr.  An- 
thony Pinching  and  othen  as  published  in 
Lancet  on  May  X  1987,  Dale  Alexander 
thinks  that  hto  work  can  be  an  extension  of 
Dr.  Pinchlng's  work  and  he  to  pursuing  It 
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with  telephone  wnmumlratton  to  the  8t 
Mary's  Hospital.  Immunology  Division,  in 
Ixmdon. 

By  usb«  the  genetic  Vitamin  D  theory  of 
Dr.  Pinching,  known  as  the  Oc  theory,  there 
could  be  a  better  opportunity  to  create  a 
vaodne  for  AIDS.  The  nutritional  approach 
has  to  be  coordinated  to  the  genetic  find- 
inga.  It  may  take  aa  much  as  a  generation  of 
lifestyle  correction  to  rebuild  the  tanmune 
system. 
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VOTE  FOR  HJl.  1934  TO  CX)DIFY 
THX  FAIRNX88  DOCTRINX 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


ATim 


or  mcHiOAii 
vm  THB  RoxTig  or 

Monday,  June  1.  1987 

Mr.  DINQELL  Mr.  Sp—fcer.  I  aak  my  oot- 
lemuM  to  support  H.R.  1934,  laqWgBon  to 
codHy  the  falmaaa  docWne,  when  11  oomea  to 
tha  Houaa  floor  thia  weak.  H.R.  1834— wtiich  I 
introduoad  on  AprH  7— would  unwnbiguouaiy 
enahrine  in  alatule  the  tongetendk»o  require- 
ment that  brpgdcaelani  provide  reaaorMWe 
opportunity  for  dtocuaaion  of  conflicting  views 
on  toauea  of  public  importanoe.  Thto  lagtola- 
tion  to  necMaary  to  aave  thto  vital  publk:  pro- 
tectton  from  admMsbative  aaaautt  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communicaliona  Commiaaion. 

H.R.  1934  to  ooaponaorad  by  over  70  Mem- 
bera  from  both  akiea  of  the  aiale.  An  iderrbcal 
Senate  measure,  S.  742.  overwhelmingly 
paaaad  tha  Sanato  on  April  21.  H.R.  1934 
paaaed  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Ckjmmitlea  on  May  17  on  a  bipailtoan  vote  of 
33  to  8. 

A  broad  range  of  cMc,  political,  business, 
labor,  consumer  and  raigioua  groups— groups 
from  the  left,  right  and  canter— support  lagi*- 
lation  to  codHy  Uw  fakneas  doctrine.  Radio 
and  teiavtoion  broadcatlara  are  virtually  atone 
in  thak  oppoeMton  to  H.R.  1934.  and  many  ra- 
sponsMe  broadcasters  such  as  Rsher  Broad- 
caating  and  Waatinghouaa  Broadca«ting  aup- 
port  of  faknaaa  doctrine. 

I  draw  the  attention  of  my  coWeaguea  to 
several  items  I  am  inaarling  into  the  Recxjrd 
today:  Rrst.  a  Kst  of  ooeponsors  of  the  legnla- 
tlon;  second,  a  list  of  groups  supporting  the 
legistation:  third,  a  soiactioo  from  the  many 
letters  I  have  received  supporting  the  fairness 
doctrine,  fourth,  an  article  in  which  IMewton 
Minow.  former  head  of  the  FCC.  deecdbea  the 
inportanca  of  tha  faimaaa  doctrine  in  the  par- 
ticuiwly  outrageous  example  of  radto  station 
KTTL,  which  broadcast  264  hours  of  racist 
antt-SamMic  malarial  and  only  10  minutes  of 
"oontraating"  views;  and  fifth  the  teatimony  of 
Phyito  ScNafly  before  the  Houae  Subcommit- 
tee on  Telecommunications  and  Fsianca  In 
which  she  wgues  that  without  the  fairness 
doctrine,  dtocuaaton  of  toauee  of  public  impor- 
tance on  the  electronic  medto  wouM  become 
dangeroualy  one-aided. 

I  urge  my  coWeagues  to  raetot  aN  weakening 
wnandmarna  wid  to  vote  for  final  passaga 
whan  H.R.  1934  to  conaidered  on  the  Houee 
floor  thto 


OBsaarsB.  Mr.  Htbb.  Mr.  BaooKS,  Mr.  Pou> 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Wnot.  Mr.  Pima.  Mr. 
Oaraaiea.  Mr.  Dauina.  Mr.  Doaaaii  of 
CaUforala.  Mr.  MvaiBA.  Mr.  PsacBi,  Mrs. 
Si.ias<,isiiaa.  Mr.  Immcb  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Ubsll. 
Mr.  Obat  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  SmmoiM. 
Mr.  WazMAii.  Mr.  DsmmiBm.  Mr.  Wal- 

Mr.  BuLCT,  Mr.  Lauum.  Mrs.  CoLLns.  Mr. 
POLsa.  Mr.  WTim,  Mr.  Koubt.  Mr. 
Barsirr,  Mr.  NxxLaoa  of  Utah.  Mr.  Bodgbb. 
Mr.  TdioosisssTiro.  Mra.  Bozaa.  Mr.  Rsaaxu 
Mr.  TATia.  Mr.  Cbaio.  Mr.  Sioas.  Mr. 
DoEoa.  Mr.  Schuiib.  Mr.  Mabubb.  Mr. 
Calluub.  Mr.  CoLBiAB.  Mr.  Ooona.  Mr. 
Toaaaa.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  loraraKi.  Mr. 
HATaa  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Sdbmcist,  Mr.  Solabz,  Mr. 
WisB,  Mr.  Wbus.  Mr.  Hocbbbubcxbb,  Mr. 
iMwm  of  Callfomla,  Mr.  Stbab.  Mr. 
Scbubrb,  Mr.  Bustababtb.  Mr.  Mabtibb, 
Mr.  Vbbto.  Mr.  Owbbs  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Dtsob.  Mr.  HuoBBS,  Mr.  Scbzob.  Mr.  Da- 
Pado,  Mr.  WoLPB.  Mr.  Bubcbbbb,  Mr. 
CoBTB.  Mr.  Cbabb.  Mr.  ox  Lnoo.  Mrs. 
ScHMBiBBa.  Mr.  Camtbbll,  Mr.  Mavbouucs. 

Oaours  Suppoamro  Ijotsiatiob  To  Coditt 

TBB  PAIBBBSS  DOCTBIBB 

Accuracy  in  Media. 

Action  for  Children's  TV. 

APL-CIO. 

American  Baptist  Churches. 

American  CivU  liberties  Union. 

American  Clothing  A  TextUe  Workera' 
Union. 

American  Conservative  Union. 

American  Federation  of  State  County  and 
Municipal  Employees. 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

American  Lung  Association. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith. 

Black  Citiaens  for  a  Pair  Media. 

Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interest. 

Center  for  Study  of  Responsive  Laws. 

Church  Women  United. 

Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ). 

Citlxens  Communications  Center. 

Common  Cause. 

Communications  Worken  of  America. 

Conservative  Caucus. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

Consumen  Union. 

Department  for  Professional  Employees, 
APL-CIO. 

Ea^  Forum. 

Envinmmental  Action. 

Environmental  Policy  Institute. 

Episcopal  Chiuvh-Offioe  of  Communica- 
tion. 

Priends  of  the  Eartii. 

Pund  for  Renewable  Energy  and  the  Envi- 
ronment. 

General  Motors. 

International  Ladies  Garment  Worken 
Union. 

Media  Aoceas  Project. 

MoWl  Oil  CorporaUon. 

MoraUty  tai  Medto  of  Massachusetts. 

Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 

National  Association  of  Arab  Americans. 

National  ConservaUve  Political  Act  Com- 
mittee. 

National  CouncU  of  Churches-Communi- 
cations Commission. 

National  Education  Association. 

National  Federation  of  Local  Cable  Pro- 
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CODirr  TBB  Paibbbss  Doctbibx 
Mr.  DnraxtL.  Mr.  Maskxt,  Ktr.  Coklbo, 
Mr.  LoTT.  Mr.  BoBioa  of  Michigan.   Mr. 


National  League  of  Citlea. 
National  Organisstinn  for  Woaien. 
National  Rifle  Association. 
People  tm  the  American  Way. 
PubUc  Citiaen. 
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Safe  Energy  Commimiration  CoundL 

Seagrams  and  Sons,  Inc. 

SleiTaClub. 

United  Auto  Woricers. 

United  Church  of  Christ-Office  of  Com- 
munications. 

United  Food  and  Commercial  Worken 
International. 

Upjohn. 

UB.  Catholic  Conference-DepartoMnt  of 
Communications. 

Union  of  Concerned  Scientists. 

UjS.  Public  Interest  Research  Group. 

AOCDBACT  IB  MBDIA.  IB&. 

WiuMnototi,  DC,  AvrU  9. 1987. 
Hon.  JoBB  D.  DoraBLL. 
Chairman,  Oommiffee  on  Bnern  and  Com- 
meree,  Horue  of  Kepretentative*,  Wa$h- 
ingUm,  DC 

Dbab  CoBratBSSMAB  Dibobll:  I  am  writing 
to  endorse  Hit.  1934.  the  legislation  you 
and  othen  have  Introduced  to  enact  the 
fairness  doctrine  into  law. 

Accuracy  in  Media,  Inc.  has  always  lieen  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  fairness  doctrine, 
l>eUeving  that  it  has  been  good  for  both  the 
put>llc  and  for  the  Inoadcasting  industry.  It 
has  faUen  short  of  Its  goal  of  insuring  that 
all  sides  of  controversial  Issues  of  public  Im- 
portance be  aired,  but  thto  has  been  mainly 
due  to  the  fact  that  It  has  been  badly  en- 
forced, especially  during  the  past  six  yean 

The  goal  of  seeing  that  all  sides  of  Issues 
are  preaented  to  the  pubUc  to  one  that  we 
should  aaplre  to.  It  to  the  key  to  the  success- 
ful functioning  of  a  democratic  sodety.  It  to 
more  Important  now  than  ever  before  l>e- 
cause  of  the  tendency  of  concentration  of 
ownership  in  the  communications  field  and 
the  decline  in  the  number  of  competing 
dally  newspapen.  Our  people  are  increasing- 
ly l>ecoming  dependent  on  the  electronic 
medto  for  their  information,  and  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  not  abandon  the  tradition  of 
fairness  and  tialance  nurtured  tn  radio  and 
television  over  the  years. 

Broadcastera  Insist  that  they  will  be  fair 
even  if  there  to  no  legal  requirement  that 
they  air  all  sides.  Thto  is  not  a  credible 
claim.  If  they  are  truly  dedicated  to  fair- 
ness, the  existence  of  a  legal  requirement 
should  not  be  a  galling  burden.  Why  do 
they  want  it  removed? 

We  beUeve  that  there  are  those  in  broad- 
casting who  either  want  the  right  to  t>e 
imfalr,  to  use  their  Ucensed  facilities  to  pro- 
mote their  causes  and  candidates,  or  who 
would  quickly  succumb  to  the  temptation  to 
do  so  if  no  legal  barrier  stood  in  the  way. 

It  would  not  be  healthy  for  our  democracy 
to  give  those  who  own  broadcast  Ucenses  un- 
fettered power  to  use  the  enormous  power 
of  the  electronic  medto  to  propagandise  the 
pul>lic,  promoting  their  personal  political 
views  and  candidates. 

Many  people  are  concerned  about  the  lack 
of  fairness  that  exists  even  now.  A  poU  com- 
missioned by  the  Times  Mirror  Co.  at  the 
end  of  last  year  showed  that  54  percent  of 
thoae  surveyed  felt  that  news  organizations 
favor  one  side  In  their  reporting  and  39  per- 
cent felt  that  they  deal  fairly  with  aU  sides. 
The  poll  did  not  distlngwtoh  between  print 
and  electronic  medto  on  thto  Issue,  but  It  did 
query  the  respondents  on  how  they  felt 
about  dally  newspapen  and  television  net- 
work news  in  terms  of  credlbiUty.  The  re- 
sulU  showed  a  sharp  decline  in  the  credibU- 
ity  of  both  sinoe  the  question  wss  last 
asked,  in  June  1986.  Only  17  percent  said 
they  believed  aU  or  most  of  what  they  read 
in  their  daily  papers,  and  only  30  percent 
said  they  beUeved  aU  or  most  of  what  they 
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heard  on  TV  network  news.  Those  percent- 
ages were  down  from  38  percent  and  81  per- 
cent respectively  tai  June  1888. 1  bdleve  that 
theae  responses  reflect  in  sobm  degree  a 
genoml  reaentment  of  the  perforamzioe  of 
the  media. 

El^ty  percent  of  thoae  surveyed  tn  thto 
poll  viewed  news  organtoatloBs  as  beinc 
either  liberal  or  oonservattve,  oompared 
with  only  40  percent  who  bdleved  they  were 
poUtieaUy  slanted  tai  June  1985.  Nearly  half 
beUeved  that  the  poUtlcal  phllaeoirtiy  of  the 
news  organtaations  was  reflected  in  pcrtltl- 
cally  Maaed  reporting. 

Robert  MacNeO  of  the  MacNeQ/Lehrer 
NewsHour  on  PBS  said  a  few  yean  ago:  "I 
had  no  Idea  how  veheaMntly  the  Amertoan 
public  felt  about  <me-alded.  inaccurate  or 
unfair  Journalism.  I  used  to  laugh'  thoae 
complaints  away  as  conservattve  paranoia.  I 
now  know  that  it  to  not  paranoia,  The  pubUe 
to  entirely  Justified  tat  thinking  that  alot  of 
American  journalism  to  unfair  or  tnaoeu- 
rate." 

It  would  be  shortsi^ted  for  broadeasten 
to  Ignore  these  public  feelings  and  seA  to 
relieve  themselves  of  any  obligation  to  be 
fair.  Thto  might  result  In  an  tncrease  in 
their  poUtical  influence  and  power  in  the 
short  nm.  but  in  the  long-nm.  the  putdlc  to 
unlikely  to  stand  for  it.  In  the  mealtime,  we 
will  suffer  taicreased  pubUc  rtissstisfsrtlnn 
and  cynicism. 

The  requirement  that  holden  of  broad- 
casting licenses  l>e  fair  to  ndther  unreason- 
able nor  onerous.  Accuracy  in  Medto  strong- 
ly urges  the  enactment  of  HJl.  1934.  We 
also  urge  Congress  to  use  its  Influence  and 
power  to  persuade  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  resume  the  enforce- 
ment of  ttie  fairness  doctrine,  something  it 
has  f  aUed  to  do  for  at  least  six  years. 
Sincerely  yoivs. 

RbbdIbvibb, 
Chairman  of  Ou  Board. 

PBOPU  fob  TBB  Ambbicab  Wat. 
Waahinffton.  DC  AptU  i.  1987. 

Dkab  R0BBSBMTATIVK  On  liehalf  of  the 
350,000  memben  of  People  fw  the  Ameri- 
can Way,  a  nonpartisan,  dtlaen's  organiaa- 
tion  dedicated  to  defending  ooostltutlanal 
liberties,  we  urge  you  to  cosponsor  HJt 
1934.  legislaUon  to  codify  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  Fairness  Doctrine, 
and  to  oppooe  any  amendments  which  may 
Iw  proposed. 

HJl.  1934  will  ensure  that  the  FCC  must 
enforce,  and  cannot  repeal,  the  Fairness 
Doctrine.  The  current  FCC  has  led  a  vigor- 
ous attack  on  the  FUmeas  Doctrine.  In 
1985.  the  FCC  rejected  the  pnbUc  taiterest 
basto  for  the  Falineas  Doctrine,  but  did  not 
eliminate  it  at  that  time  because  of  doubt  as 
to  whether  Congress  had  granted  it  author- 
ity to  do  so.  In  a  recent  court  decision,  how- 
ever, the  Court  of  Appeato  has  held  that  the 
Pataness  Doctrine  to  not  requtavd  by  statute. 
The  FCC  has  seised  thto  opportunity  to  Jus- 
tify repeal  of  thto  doctrine. 

The  Fairness  Doctrine  to  erttleal  if  broad- 
easten are  to  meet  their  obUgattona  to  the 
public  to  preeent  all  sldss  of  controversial 
issues  of  public  importance  in  a  fair  manner. 
Broadeasten  are  granted  a  lloenae  by  the 
government  for  the  free  and  exduatve  uae 
of  a  scarce  resource,  the  radto  spedrum. 
which  Ocmgress  has  determined  beloosi  to 
the  public  The  Falraess  Doctrine  ensures 
that  broadeasten  will  serve  their  pubttc 
trust  and  the  putdic's  rl^t  to  know  by  in- 
forming theta'  llstenen  of  oontrastlng  view- 
points on  controversial  tosues  of  public  i 
cem. 
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codify  Um  PUmaaa  Doetrtna  In 

liW.  ThIa  Iflctalatioo  wlU  enaura  that  Um 


Tba 
of  tba 


Oootitae  la  avan  BMva  oon- 
ver.  ainoa  datagulatlon 
tadaatry  oBd  ttaa 
of  ovnatablp  In  f f 


to  tba  pubUo-to  kaap  It 
«aO  taf onnad-win  bo  mat. 

Wa  ana  yon  to  aupport  the  pubUe'a  tntor- 
aat  by  laoffkaaliw  tiM  Fklraaai  Dootrino. 
Suppoct  HJt  1M4. 


T. 


Jon  H.  BocBAMAM.  Jr.. 
Chairman  9f  the  Board. 


UM 


oa   or 
or  lamuanuAL  Oa- 


WUOtimgton.  DC.  Mav  5. 1U1. 
ftffn  JoMM  Ddmhx. 

atmtrmam.  Bourn  Mnarn  and  Commeree 
CommiUta.  Jtoyftttm  Htnm  OffUx 
BmfUtkaa,  Houae  of  BapnatntoHvaa. 
WoaMnotom,  DC 

DsAB  CmanauM  Pnrnair  On  behaU  of  tbe 
AVIj-CIO.  I  want  to  azpnaa  our  atronc  aup- 
port for  HJt  1M4.  Um  FUmeai  In  Broad- 
eaatinc  Act  of  1M7,  which  would  codify  the 
Fklraeaa  Doctrine  Into  law.  Aa  you  know, 
the  OonmunteatkioB  Subcommittee  has 
aaMduled  mark  up  on  HJt  1934  for  thla 
Thuraday.  May  7  and  full  Committee  mark 
op  la  tentatively  acheduled  for  next  week. 

Vor  aereral  daeadaa.  the  ralmeaa  Doctrine 
haa  been  a  Trnt'Tr^'r  of  our  nation's  broad- 
caat  policy.  Beeauae  of  thla  doctrine,  broad- 
eaatan  have  devoted  reaaonable  attention  to 
oontrovontel  laauea  of  public  tanportanoe 
and.  In  doint  ao.  have  provided  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  the  e«pr>aalnn  of  oppoainc 
vlewa  on  aueh  eoBtroveralal  laauea. 

nnfortonately.  In  recent  yeara.  the  Falr- 
neaa  Doctrine  haa  come  under  Increaalncly 
critical  acnithiy  by  the  Federal  Communlca- 
tiona  Cammiaalon  (FCC)  and.  occaalonally, 
by  the  Courta.  For  example,  a  recent  court 
decWon  held  that  Concreaa  did  not  codify 
the  Faimeaa  Doctrine  In  1»M  when  it 
paaarrt  the  19M  AmendmenU  to  the  Com- 
munlcatlona  Act.  aa  was  prevloualy  thoutbt. 
That  court  rullnc.  moreover,  ausveated  that 
the  FCC  oan  repeal  the  Faimeaa  Doctrine 
without  Concreaitonal  approval  Dnleaa 
Consreaa  iJvea  azpedltloua  approval  to  letla- 
latlon  audi  aa  HJL  19S4.  it  is  therefore  poe- 
aibla  that  the  FCC  wUl  vote  to  repeal  the 
Mdmaaa  Doctrine. 

For  theae  reaaona.  the  AFL-CIO  acaln 
atroagly   uriea   that   Committee   membera 
aupport  HJt  19M  and  reject  all  weakening 
aaaendBMnta. 
Sincerely, 

niiaaaf  If.  MoOlottbi. 
Diractor,  2>epar(in«n<  of  LagMation. 

AlfMucAm  roa  DniocaATic  Acnoii. 

WaaMngton.  DC,  AprU  IS.  iff  7. 
Hon.  Jon  DnoBx, 

CKainman,  ComtmUtae  on  tnarn  and  Com- 

mana,  WmaMneton,  DC 

Dsaa  CnanaiAM  Dombx:  I  am  wrtttnt  on 

behalf  of  AoMrleana  for  Democratic  Action 

In  aivport  of  the  la«lalatlnn  which  will 


cannot  repeal  It  and  Inataad.  wlU  be  re- 
quired  to  anforea  It  vlgorooaly. 

I  am  plaaaail  tn  knrra  that  Tblt  In^-**— 
haa  bean  acheduled  for  prompt  oonalder- 
atlon  tai  both  houaea  of  Concreaa.  We  at 
AmerlcaiM  for  Democratic  Action  want  you 
to  know  how  Important  we  believe  it  ia  that 
thla  linlilattnn  be  enacted  in  the  form  In 
whldi  It  waa  Introduced.  The  public  would 
be  ooiMlderably  laaa  Informed  If  the  Fair- 
Doctrine  la  repealed. 
Sincerely. 

AmF.  lAWia. 
NatUmal  Diractor. 


VA  Cathouc  Coi 

Nev  YorK  NY.  April  $.  1U7. 
Hon.  Joaa  Dnraau, 

Chairman,  Committaa  on  Knarn  and  Com- 

maroa,  Houaa  of  HaprtaaHtaHvaa,  Waah- 

lngtJon.DC 

DiAB  Ma.  CwAianAa:  The  United  SUtea 

CathoUe  Conference  (USCC)  atrongly  sup- 

porta  HJt  19M.  the  Fahneaa  In  Broadcaat- 

IncAet 

Adequate  and  fair  dlacuaalon  of  important 
public  queatlona  over  televlalon  and  radio  is 
vital  to  the  USCC  and  other  rellgioua 
bodlea,  aa  well  aa  to  every  Individual  and  In- 
■Ututlon  in  our  society.  This  is  eapedally 
true  today  when  our  society  is  divided  by  In- 
creaalncly complex  Issues  of  vital  public 
concern.  Reduced  public  accountability.  In- 
creased concentraUon  of  media  control  and 
the  recent  chancea  in  the  ownerahlp  and 
control  of  many  broadcast  stations  and  the 
three  networks,  sU  add  to  our  need  for  tra- 
dlUonal  faimeaa  tn  broadcastlnc. 

Broadcaatlnc  has  been  governed  by  local 
prlndplea  requlrlnc  fair  play  since  lU  incep- 
tion. Ucensees  have  been  expected  to  act  as 
trustees  of  the  public's  airwaves  and  are  not 
allowed  to  uae  a  station  solely  to  voice  per- 
sonal viewpoints.  The  Palmeas  Doctrine  en- 
couracea  broadcasters  to  present  their  own 
editorial  opinions.  However,  It  also  requires 
stations  to  devote  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  to  the  discussion  of  controversial  issues 
of  public  Importance  In  the  community  and 
to  afford  listeners  and  viewers  an  opportuni- 
ty to  hear  contrastlnc  opinions  on  the  issues 
covered. 

In  spite  of  recent  technoloclcal  advanoea 
which  hold  the  promise  of  providing  the 
puUlc  with  a  variety  of  sources  of  news  and 
comment,  moat  communities  continue  to 
rely  on  a  small  number  of  broadcast  licens- 
ees affiliated  with  one  of  three  national  net- 
wmte  (or  coverage  of  controversial  Issues. 

The  Fairness  Doctrine  serves  the  vital 
function  In  a  democratic  society  of  protect- 
Inc  the  public's  First  Amendment  right  to 
reoeive  a  fair  presentation  of  viewpoints  on 
controversial  Issues  of  public  Importance 
over  the  alrwavea.  Consequently,  we  ap- 
plaud your  sponsorship  of  H.R.  1934,  and 
will  oppose  any  weakening  amendments. 
The  paaaace  of  HJt.  1934  will,  as  Congress 
Intended  to  do  in  its  1969  amendment  of 
Section  316  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  codify  the  Fairness  Doctrine. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RicRABB  H.  HiaacH. 
Secretary  of  OommimlcoMon. 


MoBAUTT  nlfmA or 

Naadham  HalgMa.  MA.  Novambar  2t  l$t$. 

Hon.  Jon  D.  Ddmbx. 

Houae  of  lUpraaentatlvea,  Waahington,  DC. 

liT  DaAB  RvaHOfTATiva  Dnraax:  Iforal- 
Ity  in  Media  la  a  non-profit,  noo-aaetarlan 
orcanlaatloo  workliw  to  help  atop  the  por- 
nocraphy  traffic  oalMtltutlaBally  and  effec- 
tively and  wotfelnc  for  media  baaed  on  love, 
truth  and  cood  taste. 

In  our  work  we  often  come  up  acatnat 
powerful  taitereaU  that  care  nothlnc  for 
pubic  morality  but  only  for  maklnc  proflta. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  Faimeaa  Doctrine  we 
would  be  helpleas  acalnat  pomocraphy  ped- 
dlers  for  a  profit  Thua,  we  become  very 
much  conoeroad  when  the  Doctrine,  so  ea- 
aentlal  and  ao  In  accordance  with  the  Ameri- 
can aeme  at  fair  play  la  threatened 

We  think  the  MobQ  Corporation's  ad  on 
the  Faimeaa  Doctrine  (November  10.  1966^ 
The  Boaton  Oiobe.  copy  endoaed)  expreaaea 
very  firmly  and  accurately  our  stronc  feel- 
Inca  In  this  matter. 

We  are  quite  uneaay  with  the  Federal 
Court  dedalon  which  would  in  effect  abollah 
the  Faimeaa  Doctrine  which  the  Federal 
Communlcatlona  Cammiaalaa  haa  a  dear 
mandate  from  Concreaa  to  enforce.  In  our 
years  of  service  to  the  public  we  have  expe- 
rienced the  need  of  the  opportunity  to 
preaent  oontraatlnc  vlewpoInU  on  contro- 
veialal  subjecta.  and  we  know  this  need  In 
the  pursuit  of  truth  will  contlne  just  aa  ur- 
gently aa  in  the  past 

Fleaae  do  whatever  you  can  to  prevent  the 
Court's  movinc  in  to  defeat  and  denecrate 
the  acUon  of  the  Leclalature  on  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine,  ao  aor^  needed  today! 
Very  truly  youra, 

JOTCB  TUOKT, 

PtealdanL 


[From  the  Boaton  Olobe,  Nov.  10, 19661 

A  L<VIL  PLATIira  FlKLS  POB  THX 

MABXcmACXor  Idbas 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, in  an  era  of  deregulation  and  greater 
reliance  on  the  marketplace,  wants  to  elimi- 
nate the  Faimeas  Doctrine,  which  it  Is  cur- 
rently duty-bound  to  enforce.  A  federal  ap- 
peals court  has  ruled  that  the  FCC  has  the 
power  to  apply  the  doctrine  selectively,  and. 
in  effect  scrap  it  We  beUeve,  in  spite  of  our 
affinity  for  dereculatlon.  that  dolnc  so 
would  be  a  grave  error. 

The  Faimeaa  Doctrine  evolved  from  legis- 
lation enacted  by  Concress  In  1934  and  most 
recenUy  amended  In  1959.  It  mandatea  that 
broadcasters  provide  fair  and  balanced  pree- 
entaUona  of  oontraatlnc  viewpoints  on  con- 
troversial issues  of  public  importance.  In 
1969.  the  Fairness  Doctrine  was  upheld  as 
constitutional  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
which  saw  a  similarity  of  purpoae  between 
the  doctrine  and  the  First  Amendment 
itself:  "...  to  preaerve  an  uninhibited  mar- 
ketplace of  Ideaa  In  which  truth  wlU  ulU- 
mately  prevail,  rather  than  to  countenance 
monopolisation  of  that  market  whether  It 
be  by  the  covemment  Itaelf  or  by  a  private 
licensee." 

As  we  said,  the  Faimeaa  Doctrine  is  cov- 
emment reculatlon  of  broadcasters.  Unfor- 
tunately, thla  reculatlon  is  needed  because 
of  the  regulated  nature  of  televlalon  Itaelf. 

Anyone  with  enou^  money  for  a  prlntlnc 
preoa— or  a  deaktop  computer  prlntlnc 
setui>-can  atart  a  publication,  be  It  newalet- 
ter.  braadalde.  or  dally  paper.  But  to  start  a 
new  TV  channel  or  r*dlo  station,  one  re- 
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qulrea  a  federal  llcenaa— the  beclnnlnc  of 
the  proceas  of  goveramant  regulation  of 
broadcaatera— cood  only  for  a  apedflc  chan- 
nel or  wavelencth.  If  the  alrwavea  weren't 
reculated  In  thla  way— If  people  could  broad- 
cast whenever  they  wlahed  on  whatever 
channel  they  pleaaed— the  reault  would  be 
an  unlntelllcible  bab^  So  by  definition,  to 
own  a  Hcenaed  TV  channel  or  radio  station 
Is  to  own  a  moiMipoly.  Lrt  the  upstart  pub- 
llaher  of  a  new  publication  call  hla  product 
The  New  York  Tlmea  or  Playbot.  and  he 
facea  a  lawault  But  let  someone  without  a 
Uoenae  becln  broadcaatlnc  on  an  aaalcned 
channel,  and  that  peraon  is  labeled  a  pirate, 
aubject  to  indictment  and  proaecuUon  by 
the  U.S.  attorney  on  criminal  chargea.  Thua, 
free  speech  bi  broadcaatlnc  is  obviously  dif- 
ferent from  free  speech  in  the  print  media 
or  free  speech  by  Individuals  or  non-media 
corporations.  It's  regulated  free  speech,  ex- 
clusive by  wavelencth. 

The  Faimeaa  Doctrine  haa  been  the  vehi- 
cle for  maklnc  broadcasters  live  up  to  the 
reaponslbUlUes  bestowed  by  this  exclusivity, 
or  special  monopollatlc  statua.  In  the  beat  of 
all  poaalble  worlda.  the  First  Amendment's 
cuarantee  that  "Concress  shall  make  no  law 
.  .  .  abrldclnc  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of 
the  press"  would  be  all  the  reculatlon 
needed  In  those  areas.  But  the  authors  of 
the  Constitution  could  have  foreseen  nei- 
ther the  electronic  media  nor  the  need  to  11- 
cenae  broadcasters.  And  with  the  need  for  11- 
censing  came  the  need  for  the  added  regula- 
Uon  that  protects  the  public  from  the  abuse 
of  the  vast  power  that  goes  with  the  issu- 
ance of  a  broadcast  license. 

Those  who  favor  ellmlnatlnc  the  Fairness 
Doctrine  say  that  back  in  the  early  days  of 
TV,  there  weren't  as  many  channels  as 
there  are  today.  They  argue  that  the  advent 
of  cable  TV,  satellite  transmission  and  vid- 
eocaasettes  makes  the  doctrine  unnecessary. 
But  these  are  still  having  a  hard  time  com- 
petlnc  with  the  networks.  E>uring  prime 
time,  the  commercial  networks  attract  more 
than  half  of  the  TV  audience,  and  pollsters 
continue  to  report  that  Americans  get  the 
bulk  of  their  news  from  network  TV. 

We  would  be  the  last  to  argue  that  the 
Fairness  Doctrine  is  a  perfect  device,  or  that 
the  networks  Invariably  live  up  to  its  spirit. 
Ads  like  this  one,  expression  a  point  of  view, 
are  still  largely  barred  from  network  TV. 
But  the  barriers  are  leas  formidable  than 
they  uaed  to  t>e.  Some  broadcasters  are  even 
devoting  resources  to  seek  out  opposing 
viewpoints,  rather  than  arguing  that  the 
Faimeas  Doctrine  infringes  on  their  free 
speech,  because  by  speaking  out  they  may 
Inctir  the  obligation  to  find  those  who 
differ.  That,  we  submit,  is  marked  progress. 

Whatever  Its  shortcomings,  the  Faimeas 
Doctrine  preserves  a  level  playing  field  in 
the  marketplace  of  ideas.  To  abolish  It 
wotild  weaken  the  oversight  over  a  special 
class  of  monopolists— and  diminish  the  First 
Amendment  rlchts  of  the  rest  of  us.  Wheth- 
er the  FCC  likes  it  or  not  the  Faimeas  Doc- 
trine should  be  preserved. 
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Moan.  On.  Cobp., 
New  York.  NY.  AprU  22. 1997. 
Hon.  Jon  DnracLL. 

Cytairman.  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce.   U.S.   Houae  of  Repreaentativea, 
Waahington,  DC. 
Re:  (1)  Proposed  Amendmenta  to  SecUon 

315  of  the  Federal  Communlcatlona  Act  of 

1934  (47  U.8.C.  1 315).  aa  amended  ( "the 

FCC  Act ")  (2)  HJt  1934  (100th  Concreas 

lat  Seaalon.  4/3/67) 

Dbab  Ma.  CHAmuir  Mobil  Corporation, 
ita  aubaldlarlea  and  afflllatea,  stnmcly  sup- 
port the  proposed  amendments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Act  of  1934  introduced 
by  Concreaaman  John  Dincell  as  HJl.  1934 
100th  Concreaa.  Flrat  Seaalon.  AprU  2,  1987. 

Mobil's  support  of  the  Bill  Is  baaed  on  the 
f  ollowinc  conalderatlona: 

[11  The  Federal  CommunlcaUons  Commis- 
sion (FCC)  lacks  the  statutory  authority  to 
repeal  the  Faimeaa  Doctrine,  as  codified  in 
47  U£.C.  1 315,  without  a  prior  concreaalon- 
al  mandate.  In  aeekinc  to  repeal  the  Fair- 
neas  Doctrine,  the  F(X?  has  cited  neither 
the  constitutional  nor  the  statutory  author- 
ity to  do  so  and  it  has  none.  Instead  It  haa 
merely  indicated  that  It  does  not  intend  to 
enforce  that  part  of  the  FCX:  Act  which  per- 
tains to  the  Fairness  Doctrine.  This  alleca- 
tlon  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  F(X:  is 
not  only  unconstitutional  because  (1)  the 
PCX  is  charged  with  enforcing  Section  315 
of  the  PCC  Act  (the  Fairness  Doctrine)  but 
also  (2)  has  no  constitutional  excuse  for  any 
failure  to  live  up  to  this  statutory  duty. 

[2]  In  addition  to  the  constitutional  argu- 
ments previously  mentioned,  it  should  be 
noted  that  despite  technoloclcal  advances, 
the  electromacnetic  spectrum  remains  a 
scarce  and  valuable  resource  because  there 
are  still  substantially  more  people  who  want 
to  broadcast  than  there  are  frequencies  to 
allocate.  A  broadcast  licensee  is  conferred 
the  right  to  use  a  valuable  public  resource 
and  Is  therefore  required  to  utilize  that  re- 
source as  a  tnxBtee  for  the  American  viewing 
or  listening  public. 

[3]  There  is  a  substantial  governmental 
interest  in  conditioning  the  award  or  renew- 
al of  a  broadcast  license  on  the  requirement 
that  the  broadcast  licensee  assure  the 
widest  possible  dissemination  of  Information 
from  diverse  and  antagonistic  sources  by 
presenting  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  the 
discussion  of  conflicting  views  on  issues  of 
public  Importance. 

[4]  Although  it  is  readily  conceded  that 
new  video  and  audio  services  have  been  pro- 
posed and  introduced,  many  have  not  suc- 
ceeded and  even  those  that  appear  to  be  op- 
erating successfully  are  reaching  a  far 
smaller  audience  than  tradlUonally  FCC-11- 
censed  broadcast  stations. 

It  is,  therefore,  respectfully  suggested 
that  HJt.  1934  be  favorably  reported  to  the 
Congress  to  ensure  that  the  Fairness  Doc- 
trine, as  currently  construed  by  the  PCX,  in- 
cluding Its  Implementing  regulations,  be  left 
Intact,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  sound  public 
policy  but  also  as  a  requirement  of  govern- 
ing statutory  and  applicable  constitutional 
Uw. 

Sincerely, 

HxaaaBT  ScBiastTz. 
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Natioiial  iMJMom  or  Cmaa. 
Waahington.  DC  April  1$.  1U7. 
Hon.  Jobs  DiWBLL, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Mnargn  and  Com' 
merce.    2221    Aayftvm    Houae    OSJiea 
Building,  U.S.  Houae  of  Repreaentativea, 
Waahington,  DC. 
Re:  Faimeaa  Doctrine 

DxAX  Chahmaii  Dumbll:  The  National 
Leacue  of  Cltlea  atitm^  aupporta  the  lecla- 
lation  which  you  have  propoaed  to  codify 
the  Faimeas  Doctrine.  Enactment  of  thla 
leclalatlon— the  Faimeas  In  Broadcaatlnc 
Act  of  1987  (HJt.  1934)-la  neoeanry  to 
ensure  that  broadcaatera  cover  both  aldea  of 
ccnUuvcnuai  issues  of  public  Importance. 

The  future  of  the  Faimeaa  Doctrine  la  In 
queatton  beeauae  of  a  recent  rullnc  by  a  di- 
vided panel  for  the  VJS.  Court  of  Appeala 
for  the  DIatrict  of  Ck>lumbla  Circuit  quea- 
Uonlnc  its  statutory  baals  and  recent  efforta 
by  the  FCC  to  jettiaon  the  doctrine.  The 
FUmeas  Doctrine  is  of  creat  Impwtance  to 
the  nation's  cities  and  towna  beeauae  It  en- 
sures public  aooeaa  to  information  on  public 
policy  laauea  of  ImportaDoe,  Inrhidlnc  a  wide 
ranee  of  naUonal  and  local  laauea  of  alcnlfl- 
cance  to  the  naUon's  cities  and  towns,  and  a 
balanced  debate  on  theae  laauea. 

The  court  rullnc  In  queatlon— TWeoom- 
munication*  Reaearch  and  Action  Center  v. 
FCC—tound  that  the  Faimeas  Doctrine  waa 
not  a  "fixed  requirement  fraaen  in  place"  by 
the  Conmumicatlwis  Act  but  rather  derived 
from  the  broadcasters'  "mandate  to  aerve 
the  public  interest,"  an  obllcatlon  which  is 
determined  by  P(X  reculaUons  and  can  be 
altered  by  the  PCC  If  "its  view  of  what  the 
public  interest  requires"  changes.  It  found 
the  1959  amendments  to  the  Commimica- 
tions  Act  to  represent  only  congrfssional  ap- 
proval of  the  FCC's  rules  and  not  oondiflca- 
tlon  of  the  Palmess  Doctrine  regulaUona. 
The  FCC  has  made  clear  its  Intention  to 
abolish  the  Palmeas  Doctrine  to  protect  the 
First  Amendment  rights  of  broadcasters. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Red  Lion  Broad' 
casting  Co.  v.  FCC  found  in  1969  that  FUr- 
ness  Doctrine  was  consistent  with  the  First 
Amendment  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
broadcast  outlets,  stating  that  it  "is  the 
right  of  ttie  viewers  and  listeners,  not  the 
right  of  the  broadcasters,  whiai  is  para- 
mount." While  the  number  of  communica- 
tions outlets  has  somewhat  increased  in 
recent  years  as  a  result  of  technoloclcal  de- 
velopments, the  scarcity  raUonale  still  holds 
true  today  as  is  evidenced  by  the  recent  bid- 
ding war  for  broadcast  facilitiea  and  the  re- 
sulting escalation  in  value  of  broadcast  sta- 
tions. The  broadcast  spectrum  is  as  much  a 
physically  limited  public  resource  today  aa 
at  the  time  of  the  Red  Lion  ruling  in  1969 
and  it  still  must  be  allocated  to  uaers  aa  the 
basis  of  a  licensing  proceaa. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  Faimeaa 
Doctrine  to  a  balanced  debate  on  controver- 
sial  public  issues  and  the  uncertalntlea  sur- 
rounding the  futtire  of  the  doctrine,  we  urce 
codification  of  the  doctrine  to  remove  any 
doubt  concerning  congreaalonal  intent  and 
to  eliminate  future  assaults  on  this  vital 
doctrine. 

Sincerely, 

CaTHT  RXTWOLBa. 

Preaident,  Councilv)oman-at-Larffe. 

Denver.  CO. 
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AmicAaCrm 


Dnoai. 
DC.  April  tl.  1M7. 


Ckmir,  Bmmwi  •»*  Camtmtret  CommitUt, 
VS.  Hotm  9f  JtapraMnteMvMi  WutMng- 
Um,t>C.  .. 

Dua  r>m^wm—^m  Dqnhx:  W«  art  wnung 
to  opna  our  mpport  for  HJt  ItM.  a  taOl 
to  oodity  Um  "V^lnmm  OoetrtM".  The 
ACU7  UUmm  allOMrtnn  of  tte  •toctroaMa- 
oatle  ^rt***""  poms  anlqiM  ehrfl  Ubartiaa 
tana  bMMW  both  Ita  phjrHaU  prapvtlw 
and  tlM  ■ovMBBMnt'i  aUocotton  and  lloana- 
tac  amtMB  DMka  tt  a  "naroa"  raaouna. 
atnea  aD  wbo  vlib  to  broadpart  cannot  do 
ao.  than  to  an  tDbarent  dangar  that  the  flow 
iif  InfnunaHnn  nan  tir  i  mtrlrlT'* 

The  "Vkiraaai  Doetrtne"  aervai  two  DaA: 
Pint  Ar—**— 't  tnteraau.  Flnt.  tt  pro- 
tMm  for  hwTtrarrt  aceeai  for  a  variety  of 
Tlewa  in  tte  dtoeoaAon  of  public  cuuiio»er- 
ilea,  fleeoad.  tt  aamei  tte  right  of  tte 
pabHe.  tte  Tlewen  and  Uatenen.  to  reeetre  a 
of    Infonnatton.    opinion.    ~~' 


We  are  aware  of  ariumenta  from  twtwd- 
laeliin  that  Umt  ahotUd  have  an  unfettered 
abOtty  to  dedde  what  to  air.  However. 
mMk*  pabitohari  of  newapapen  or  produe- 
enof  fOuM.  radio  and  tdevlaion  broadoast- 
an  teve  aov«ht  and  obtained  a  federal  U- 
eenae  to  operate  In  tte  "public  tntcreat". 
Tte  "mmaai  Doctrine"  doea  not  mandate 
preetoe  equtvalenoe  In  the  dlacuaeioo  of  all 
Tlewa  on  lanea.  It  la  a  modaat  requirement 
that  tte  llfffiMfni  limply  "afford  reaaooable 
opportunity  for  tte  dtacuaaion  of  oonfUctlnc 
Ttewa  on  taauee  of  public  Importance."  Am 
aoeh.  tt  afflrma  tte  oonatltutional  righta  of 
tte  puUlc  without  abrlddnc  any  locally 

We  continue  to  support  your  efforts  to 
move  BJi.  1934  expeditiously  throuch  the 
Houae. 

Sincerely. 

If  ocToa  H.  Halfbiii. 

Mractor. 
Babxt  W.  LTm. 
Legiriative  CowimL 

NsnoaAL  AsaocuTiOK  or 

Abab  Aioauoun. 

May  IS,  1997. 
Hem.  Jomi  D.  Oiaaiu.. 
dtalniMiii.  Committee  on  Enern  and  Com- 
merce,  Raybwn  Houae  Bnilding.  Wa*K- 
Utgton,  DC 
Dbw  llB.  CHAOiiAir  Tte  National  Ask>- 
datioo    of    Arab-Amertcans    (NAAA)    Is 
pleased  to  go  on  record  In  support  of  your 
V^j>.i.»to«    tte   Fairness   In   Broadcasting 
Aet-HJl.in4. 

Tte  NAAA  works  tn  the  public  policy 
arena  for  healthy  relations  with  Arab  coim- 
trles.  Frequently  our  views  are  considered 
eontroveraial  and  our  opportunity  to 
preaent  them  In  various  media  forums  have 
been  limited.  On  the  other  hand.  America's 
relatfcma  with  tte  Arab  countries,  tnchirtlng 
tte  Arab-Israeli  dlapute.  are  an  extremely 
important  policy  area.  The  passage  of  HJl. 
I9M  wai  help  ensure  that  broadcasters 
preaent  both  aides  of  such  Important  taut 
eontroveraial  Issues. 

We  strongly  support  your  effort  In  this 
regard.  We  plan  to  notify  our  membership 
and  ehapten  of  tte  importance  of  this  legis- 
lation, and  urge  them  to  seek  tte  support  of 
ttelr  OiiiHTf— n>n  for  BLR.  10S4. 

If  we  can  l>e  of  any  further  assistance, 
please  do  not  heaitote  to  contact  us. 
Sincerely, 

Davd  J.  Ssao. 
SxteuHve  Director. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Cunoai.  Ifaaa  BmaoT  Paojacr 

or  PuBUc  Cinzn. 
WasMagteaCCApHI  tt.  iM7. 
Repraaentative  Johii  DnNU, 
Chmlrman.  Committte  on  Kn*m  and  Comr 
mtrea.    V.S.   Hotue  of  KtprutntaHvea. 
WaiMnctm,  DC 
Dub  1>"— "■  Dnranx:  We  are  writing 
to  iiuisas  Pubbc  Citlaen's  strong  support 
for  fLR.  19M  which  would  codify  tte  Fair- 
naas  Doctrine  in  broadoasting.  This  legiala- 
tkm  will  enure  that  tte  Federal  Coramunl- 
fl^^f^ypf.  osiiiiiisslnn  cannot  repeal  It  and  In- 
stead. wHl  be  required  to  enforce  It  vigorous- 
ly. 

As  you  know.  Public  Citlaen  works  on  a 
broad  rai«e  of  anvirotimental  and  consumer 
toauoa  which  are  directly  affected  by  the 
broadoaat  media's  coverage  of  them.  We  feel 
it  vital  to  sound  policy  "»»^*"g  that  mem- 
ben  of  tte  public  be  afforded  an  opportuni- 
ty to  hear  different  views  on  controversial 
issues.  Tte  alternative  Is  to  allow  tte  alr- 
wavea  to  be  controlled  by  Just  those  who 
teve  the  funds  to  air  their  uiiasagw. 

We  are  pleased  that  thto  legislation  has 
been  scheduled  for  prompt  consideration  by 
tte  House  of  Repreeentatlves.  And  we  want 
to  it  I  CM  how  tanportant  we  believe  it  Is  to 
enact  thto  legislation  In  the  form  in  wtilch  It 
was  introduced. 
Stnoerely. 

KnBoosoiro. 

Director. 

Uanom  Pictubb  Aaaocunoa 

or  AmaicA.  Inc. 
WaihinoUm.  DC  AprU  14, 1997. 
Hon.  John  DnraiLL. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Enern  and  Oom- 
merce.  Hove  of  RepreaentaHveM,  WomH- 
inoton.  DC. 
Dbab  Mb.  CHAiaiiAir  I  am  writing  to  com- 
mend you  on  the  Introduction  of  H.R.  1934. 
leglsUUon  to  reiterate  and  statutory  basU 
of  the  Falmeas  Doctrine. 

Television  station  owners  are  the  benefici- 
aries of  federally  conferred  broadcast  licens- 
ees. Thooe  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
these  licenses  teve  a  pubUc  trtist.  The  falr- 
ness  doctrine  Is  one  of  tte  cornerstones  of 
that  trust. 

If  we  are  to  ensxire  that  the  powerful 
medium  of  television  will  preaent  diverse 
and  antagonistic  potnU  of  view  of  Issues  of 
Importance  to  our  dtlsens.  the  standard  of 
tte  Falmeas  Doctrine  Is  quite  compatible 
with  the  First  Amendment. 
Sincerely. 

Jack  Valoiti. 

Umttbd  Chubch  or  Chbist, 
New  York.  NY.  AprU  7,  1U7. 
Congressman  Jom  D.  DiitaBX. 
Houae  cj  Repreeentative*. 
Wathinoton,  DC. 

Dbab  CoiKiBBasMAM  DtNOBx:  I  sm  writing 
in  support  of  HJl.  1934/Sen.  8742.  legisla- 
tion which  will  codify  the  Falmees  Doctrine 
tai  Broadcasting.  This  legislation  will  ensure 
that  the  Fedeiml  Communications  Commis- 
sion cannot  repeal  It  and  Instead,  will  be  re- 
quired to  enforce  It  vigorously. 

The  Falmeas  Doctrine  has  been  effective 
In  encouraging  broadcasters  to  provide  qual- 
ity programming  in  public  affairs.  And  In 
thoae  rare  cases  where  broadcasters  teve  re- 
quired reminding.  It  has  offered  the  public 
tools  to  redreas  the  balance,  thus  enriching 
public  Information  and  discussion. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  thto  legislation 
has  been  scheduled  for  prompt  oonsider- 
ation  in  both  houses  of  Congreas.  and  I 
want  you  to  know  how  Important  I  believe  it 


June  1.  1987 

to  that  thto  legialatlon  te  enacted  exactly  In 
the  form  In  which  it  was  Introduced  without 
weakening  amendments. 
Sincerely, 
Beverly  J.  Chain.  Director,  Offlee  of 
Communication.    United    Church    of 
Chrtot:  Terry  Vaughn.  Office  of  Com- 
munication. American  Baptist  Church- 
es:    Sonia    Francis,     tte     Episcopal 
Church    Center,    Carolyn   Day,    Vice 
Preaident  for  Conununlratlon.  Chris- 
tian Church  (Dtodples  of  Christ):  Jane 
Burton.  Church  Women  United. 

Abvocact  iBriiiuiB. 

Jfay  iJ,  1»»7. 
Chairman  Joan  DnniBX. 
OommiUee  on  Enem  and  Commerce.  Houae 
of  Reprttentativea.  Aaybam  Building, 
Waahington,  DC 
Dbab  Mb.  CHAmsAjn  My  name  Is  Michael 
Pertschuk.  and  I  am  Co-Director  of  The  Ad- 
vocacy Institute  tn  Washlngtlon.   D.C..  a 
non-profit   training   center  that  works   to 
help  maite  dtiaen  groups  engage  more  effec- 
tively In  the  public  policy  arena.  I  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
from  1977  untU  1961. 

I  would  like,  briefly,  to  add  my  voice  to 
those  memt>ers  of  the  public  interest  com- 
munity who  consider  the  Falmeas  Doctrine 
vital  to  assure  ttet  the  concerns  of  the  un- 
derrepresented  are  heard. 

I  teve  listened  with  some  impaUence  to 
the  elaterate  superstructure  of  elegant 
Fliat  Amendment  arguments  offered 
acmlnst  the  Fairness  Doctrine,  especially 
from  those  who  stand  most  to  profit  from 
Its  demise.  They  do  put  me  in  mind  of  AJ. 
Llebllng's  wise  observaUon  that  freedom  of 
the  press  Is  most  sectirely  guaranteed  to 
those  who  own  one. 

They  do  not  speak  for  me.  nor.  1  believe 
for  the  many  public  interest  sdvocacy 
groups  we  coiuisel.  Those  groups  teve 
learned  that  the  political  deck  is  often 
stacked  tai  favor  of  a  well  organized,  well 
funded  narrow  economic  Interest,  with 
access  to  tettalions  of  lobbsrists  and  media 
public  relations  specialists.  As  corporate 
conglomeration  grows,  many  of  those  same 
economic  interests  now  own  broadcast  prop- 
erties, or  have  interlocking  economic  inter- 
este  with  those  who  own  them.  Without  the 
Fairness  Doctrine,  we  can  be  reasonably  cer- 
tain their  speech  will  not  be  •chilled,"  their 
viewpoint  will  be  amply  aired.  But  ciUaens' 
groups,  no  matter  how  broadly  repreaente- 
tive  they  are  of  their  community's  concerns, 
can  be  shut  out.  Ttet's  chilling. 

As  a  citizen,  I  believe  I  teve  some  First 
Amendment  rights,  and  among  them  are 
the  right  to  learn  of  the  diverse  opinions 
which  flourish  in  my  country  and  communi- 
ty. Other  democradee  assure  this  by  en- 
trusting the  broadcast  chaimels  to  quasi- 
public  boards  or  independent  rovemment 
entities.  Though  some  of  those  systems 
teve  established  a  flerce  independence  from 
the  government,  and  allow  a  wide  spectrum 
of  opinion  to  flourish,  such  systems  make  us 
nervous  for  fear  of  a  repreasive  government 
So  we  have  let  private  broadcast  licensees 
profit  mlghtUy  in  order  ttet  some  public 
beneflt  can  trickle  down  to  the  broadcast 
public.  Without  the  Falmeas  Doctrine,  how- 
ever, precious  little  of  educational  or  com- 
munity benefit  wiU  trickle  downl  Then  we 
really  we  teve  made  for  ourselves  a  Faust- 
Ian  bargain. 

Sincerely  youza. 

MiCHABL  PKBTBCBITK. 
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TBB  COWaBBVATIVB  CADCDS.  IMC., 

Vienna.  VA.  AprU  1. 1997. 
Hon.  JoHW  D.  DnraiLL. 
U.S.  Houae  of  Repreaentatlvea, 
Waahington,  DC. 

Dbab  CowoBBasMAB  DniOBix:  Congratula- 
tions on  your  sponsorahip  of  HJl.  1934  to 
codify  the  Falmeas  Doctrine. 

I  fully  share  your  reasoning  ttet.  In  view 
of  government  involvement  in  the  award  of 
broadcast  licenses,  there  is  a  need  to  assure 
aoceas  to  diverse  viewpoints. 

If  a  genuine  free  market  in  electronic 
communications  existed,  a  Fairness  Doc- 
trine would  be  neither  necessary  nor  desira- 
ble. But  until  such  circumstances  prevail. 
organisations  and  individuals  of  diverse 
views  teve  a  stake  in  supporting  legislation 
of  tte  kind  which  you  teve  introduced. 

With  personal  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

HowABs  PRnxm, 

Chairman. 

Oaumaan  fob  PitonssioiiAL 

Emplotkks,  AFL-CIO, 
Waahington,  DC.  April  14, 1997. 

Hon.  JOBR  DniGBLL. 

Chairmari.  Committee  on  Energt  and  Com- 
merce. U.S.  Houae  of  Repreaentatlvea, 
Wathington.  DC. 

DxAB  Cbairmam  Dihokix:  On  behalf  of  the 
37  national  and  International  unions  which 
comprise  this  I^epaxtment  and  the  three 
million  professional  and  technical  workers 
they  represent.  I  write  to  commend  you  for 
introducing  HJl.  1934,  the  Falmeas  in 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1987,  and  to  register 
our  strong  support  for  that  legislation. 

As  we  all  know,  the  transmission  of  news 
and  Information  to  and  among  the  citzenry 
In  a  democracy  Is  essential.  No  media  are 
more  effective  or  more  heavily  relied  upon 
in  serving  this  purpose  in  the  United  States 
than  television  and  radio  broadcasting.  Over 
the  years  during  which  the  broadcast  media 
teve  carried  out  this  vital  function,  the 
Fairness  Doctrine  has  been  an  integral  part 
of  our  communications  law.  Though  seldom 
Invoked  (considering  the  number  of  radio 
and  television  broadcast  stations  and  the 
volimie  of  news  and  information  which  they 
broadcast),  and  rarely  the  basis  for  penaliz- 
ing a  broadcast  licensee,  the  existence  of  the 
Falmeas  Doctrine  has  assured  that  signifi- 
cant Issues  of  public  importance  are  ad- 
dressed in  broadcast  programming  and  ttet 
contrasting  viewpoints  on  those  Issues  are 
presented. 

In  view  of  the  Intention  of  the  present 
membership  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  abolish  the  Falmeas 
Doctrine  (which  we  believe  Is  a  violation  of 
their  responsibility  to  regulate  the  broad- 
casting industry  In  the  public  Interest),  and 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  TRAC 
case  which  would  permit  the  Commission  to 
do  so,  we  believe  ttet  the  enactment  of  the 
Falmess  in  Broadcasting  Act  of  1987  is  im- 
perative. You  can  be  assured  of  thto  Depart- 
ment's complete  support  in  achieving  thto 
objective. 

Sincerely. 

Jack  GoLODim. 

Director. 
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KOMO  Radio  ams  Tilbtuioii. 
KATU  Tblbvuiob,  ABC  AmuATSS. 

Seattle.  WA.  March  24. 1997. 
Hon.  JoRB  D.  DnoxLL. 
U.S.  Houae  of  Repreaentatlvea, 
Wa^ington.  DC. 

Dbab  CoiroBBaaMAB  Dirobll:  I  am  writing 
to  make  you  aware  of  Fisher  Broadcasting's 
recent  filing  with  the  FCC  of  our  contents 
on  the  Falmeas  Doctrine  inquiry  at  the 
Commission.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  that  filing 
which  does  not  discuss  the  constitutional  as- 
pects of  the  controversy  but  does  clearly 
stete  our  position  favoring  the  retention  of 
the  Falmess  Doctrine.  As  you  may  be  aware, 
our  stations  teve  liad  a  long  history  of  at- 
tempting to  balance  programming  of  contro- 
versial issues  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner. 
Through  our  editorials  and  programs  such 
as  "Town  Meeting,"  "Northwest  After- 
noon." and  "Viewpoint  on  the  News."  we  try 
to  provide  as  many  sides  of  an  issue  as  we 
can  to  our  audiences.  CHearly,  we  teve  not 
felt  the  "chill"  of  the  Falmess  Doctrine  on 
our  broadcasting  performance. 

We  support  your  efforta  to  retain  the 
Fairness  Doctrine  as  public  policy,  and  hope 
ttet  you  are  suocessf  uL 
Sincerely, 

JOHB  F.  Bkriikx. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times.  Aug.  27. 19851 

Bbxhg  Faib  to  tbx  Faibiibss  DocTBim 

(By  Newton  N.  Minow) 

Chicago.— For  36  years,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  enforced  a 
policy  known  as  the  PUmess  Doctrine, 
which  reqtilres  broadcasters  to  "provide  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  the  presentation  of 
contrasting  viewpoints."  Congress  and  the 
courts  have  repeatedly  endorsed  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine  as  advancing  public  debate 
and  the  values  of  the  First  Amendment. 

This  month,  however,  the  F.C.C.  an- 
nounced its  current  view  ttet  the  Falmess 
Doctrine  no  longer  serves  the  public  interest 
and  Is  now  "misguided  government  policy." 
As  a  former  F.C.C.  chairman,  I  suggest  ttet 
wtet  is  misguided  is  current  commission 
policy. 

My  views  on  the  Falmess  Doctrine  are 
personal.  As  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Public  Broadcasting  System  and  as  a  cur- 
rent director  of  CJBS,  I  acknowledge  ttet  my 
views  do  not  reflect  those  of  either  PBS  or 
CBS.  But  both  institutions  honor  the  First 
Amendment,  even  for  their  directors. 

To  make  the  case  for  the  Falmess  Doc- 
trine, I  suggest  a  specific  example.  Let  us 
examine  the  recent  case  of  one  radio  sta- 
tion. KTTL,  in  Dodge  City.  Kan.  Without 
disclosing  Ite  sponsors.  KTTL  broadcast  264 
hours  of  programs  attaddng  Catholics. 
Jews,  blacks  and  public  officials.  Some  of 
the  programs  included  incltemenU  to  vio- 
lence. Here  are  some  samples:  "If  a  Jew 
comes  near  you  run  a  sword  through 
him  .  .  "Blacks  and  brown  are  the 
enemy.  Jesus  Christ  is  a  white  man's  God. . . 
."  "Your  dtizens  posse  will  hang  [a  public 
official]  by  the  neck  and  take  the  body 
down  at  dark.  .  . 

About  ten  minutes  of  contrasting  views 
were  broadcast  on  KTTL— a  ratio  of  about 
1.600  to  1. 

Citisens  of  Dodge  City  complained  to  the 
communications  commission  that  KTTL 
was  not  living  up  to  ite  falmess  responsibil- 
ities. Deq>ite  the  complalnte  and  Congres- 
sional Inqulriea.  KTTL  still  has  its  exdusive 
broadcast  license.  The  F.C.C.  has  since  de- 
dded  to  hold  a  tearing,  but  it  continues  to 
onwse  tte  Falmeas  Doctrine  and  has  omit- 
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ted  the  f  atraesB  Issue  from  tte  KTTL  tear- 
ing. 

Why?  As  Ite  basic  reason,  the  F.C.C.  states 
that  tte  premise  underlying  regulation  of 
tte  broadcasting  industry- the  scardty  of 
broadcasting  channels— to  no  longer  valid. 
Now  that  there  are  more  radio  and  televi- 
sion stations  than  newspapen  in  many  com- 
munities, the  F.C.C.  reasons,  there  to  no 
longer  any  scardty  and  no  need  for  govern- 
mental regulation  of  a  "scarce"  broadcast 
resource. 

Thto  argument  to  disingenuoua.  In  tte  last 
few  years.  The  Washington  Star.  The  Chica- 
go Dally  News  and  The  Philadelphto  Bulle- 
tin all  went  out  of  bustneaa.  No  new  newwpor 
pen  took  their  place.  By  contrast,  when  tte 
F.C.C.  made  RKO's  channeto  availatde  for 
competitive  applications,  it  qui^ly  got  173 
applications,  each  applicant  arguing,  "Give 
the  license  to  me,  and  turn  down  the  other 
171."  And  when  the  communications  com- 
mission decided  to  permit  new  low-power 
television  stetlons.  it  was  Inundated  by 
almost  14,000  applications. 

The  test  of  s(3udty  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  number  of  newspapers.  The  proper 
test  to  the  number  of  dtizens  who  want  a 
broadcast  license  and  are  unable  to  obtain 
one.  At  one  point,  a  decision  must  be  made 
as  to  who  to  to  be  allowed,  and  who  denied 
the  exdusive  license  to  use  the  channels. 
Scardty  still  extota  when  channeto  are  not 
available  to  all.  And  as  long  as  scardty 
existe,  the  need  for  some  measure  of  regula- 
Uon  will  exist. 

Moat  Americans  get  most  of  their  news 
and  Information  from  radio  and  television. 
Most  broadcasters,  competent  with  their 
own  standards  as  weL  as  the  Falmess  Doc- 
trine, provide  their  viewers  and  listeners 
with  balanced  presentetions  of  controversial 
Issues.  The  Falmeas  Doctrine  stops  no  one 
from  speaking;  it  simply  encourages  that  all 
sides  be  heard.  How  can  this  policy  harm 
the  public? 

Despite  the  current  F.C.C.  view  I  doubt 
ttet  the  Falmess  Doctrine  will  be  aban- 
doned. Congress  and  the  courts  will,  in  my 
Judgment,  teve  the  good  sense  to  continue 
equating  falmeas  with  the  public  interest. 
For  it  would  turn  the  nation  on  ite  head  In  a 
rewarded  unfalmeas  with  the  public  trust. 
If  tmfaimess  in  broadcasting  to  wtet  we 
want  and  value,  the  only  guardian  of  the 
public  interest  becomes  KTTL. 

Txsnitoirr  bt  Phtixis  Schlaplt  n  Sof- 
FOBT  or  THx  FAnmss  Doctbibx  to  thb 

HOOSB  StTBCOmOTTIZ  OR  TBLBOOKlfUinCA- 
TIOHS  AKS  FlHAMCX.  Afbil  7,  1987 

The  Falmess  Doctrine  to  more  needed 
than  ever  before  in  history  to  serve  as  a 
small  restraint  on  the  monopoly  power 
wielded  by  Big  TV  Media.  The  Big  Three 
Networks  are  the  "Robter  Barons"  of 
modem  America  who  exerdse  monopoly 
control  over  news  and  information  so  vast 
ttet  they  teve  become  a  Fourth  Branch  of 
Government. 

In  a  free  sodety,  so  much  power  should 
not  be  wielded  by  any  gang  of  three  Institu- 
tions operating  In  "consdous  paralleliBn." 
One  way  to  limit  such  power  would  be  to 
break  them  up,  as  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  a 
Act  to  the  response  to  monopoly  power  in  in- 
dustries. A  more  moderate  way  would  te  to 
extoMl  the  Falmess  Doctrine  to  cover  the 
networks  as  well  as  local  broadcasters. 

There  to  nothing  In  all  American  history 
to  compare  to  the  concentration  of  power  in 
the  Big  Three  TV  Networks.  They  dominate 
news  and  information  in  the  United  Statea. 


'i«.Tc««#-k^Te  r^rt  Bca^ADirc 
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aad  oantrol  Um  walmMan  of  nmn  and  Inf  or- 
— tinn  CoowulMBa  vtth  prtnt  madU  u« 
iMiimlw:  huQf*«di  of  iwwmiiMi  print 
ttM  iM«m  fTM  fnm  any  infliMaM  or  ooBtral 

tav  Itow  York  and  WMhtactan.  DC  imi»wi> 
;  tout  Um  Bit  TluM  TV  Mofewotki  viioily 


Jm*  think  aboiit  tt  wlMB  you  tuni  on  your 
looaTV  ciiMaMl  to  lat  tho  national  aawo. 
yoa  alwan  got  Dan  Bathar.  Tom  Brokaw. 
Jomili^  ^Ttan  70*<:  ^"^^^  T"**' 
,  you  wry  wMom  road 
I  tram  the  Now  York 


Tte  outraaoow  and  blatant  anti-IUacan 
Maaof  the  TV  natorark  nowacaati  aooeter- 
raptdly.  ataitinc  in  ltd.  aftor  It 
dear  that  the  FOC  Chalnnan 
to  aerap  the  FklmaeB  Doctrtna. 
Whan  the  word  waa  paaaad  that  the  FCC 
did  not  expect  eoowUanee  with  the  VaimeaB 
Doetrlne.  that  waa  tantamount  to  teDlnc 
the  neCworfcs:  "Oo  ahead  and  be  Juat  aa 
antl-Beasan  and  leftwlnc  aa  you  want;  you 
tmim  no  la«al  or  oaoral  itWItr**"'  to  be  fair." 
The  FainMaB  Deetrlna  doee  not  take  away 
anybody^  Vint  Arawniknent  rlghta.  but  the 
iliaanrii  of  the  rwmaaa  Doetrlne  doea  take 
away  the  Vtat  Amenrknent  Hghta  of  thoae 
do  not  own  teleflilon  and  radto  ita- 
.  file  notk>n  that  the  Flrat  Amendment 
la  or  ahouM  be  the  exetartre  property  of 
thoae  who  own  radio  and  talenakm  atatlona 
k  impertinent  and  otfanaiTe  to  thoae  who  do 
not.  The  FIrrt  Amen<knent  bdonca  Juat  aa 
much  to  the  publte  ea  tt  doee  to  tboee  who 
It  to  unaooeptable  that  the 
,  right  to  iveak  on  radio  or 
teievMon  ahould  be  limited  only  to  thoee 
who  liave  the  money  to  buy  a  station. 
Ow  democracy  needa  a  marketiriaoe  of 
not  Juat  a  commercial  competition 
thoee  with  enough  money  to  buy  a 
Unlem  you  own  a  atatlon.  you 
a  word  on  radio  or  televMon 
la  willing  toaaO  or  give  you 
the  time.  The  nUmem  Doctrine  giree  the 
pubUe  a  modicum  of  bdp  In  pemiadlng  a 
broadcaeter  to  aell  or  give  aome  time.  It  ian't 
BUieh  ttane:  It  certainly  Int  equal  time.  But. 
without  the  Falmaa  Doctrine,  the  public  >■ 
left  at  the  mercy  of  the  proten  blaa  of  the 
iMitwuiii  and  the  Iwaadcaateta. 

The  need  for  the  Falmem  Doctrine  la  far 
greater  than  It  waa  when  the  DjS.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  te  tta  Iggg  Red  Uon  dedalon: 

It  la  the  purpoee  of  the  Fliat  Amendment 
to  iaeacrvt  an  unlnhihlted  marketplace  of 
Meaa  tai  which  truth  wfll  ultimately  prevmU. 
rather  than  to  oonntenanee  monopoUaatlon 
of  the  market,  whether  It  be  by  the  govern- 
BMnt  Itaelf  or  a  private  llcenaee." 
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Am  an  addttlonal  procedure  along 
with  the  computerinUon  of  thla  Inf  or- 
natfcm.  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dally 
Digeat  will  prepare  thla  information 
for  prlntlnf  In  the  Eztenalona  of  Re- 
marks aection  of  the  CoHoaBssiowAL 
Raoou  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
eaiA  week. 

Any  changes  In  committee  schedul- 
ing wlU  be  Indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
June  a.  1M7.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Ricoas. 


Mxgmros  ScHSDXTUD 

JUMBI 

»-JOajn. 
■nergy  and  Natural  Reeouroea 
Burtnem  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-3M 

ttivlronment  and  Public  Works 

Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 

To  bold  hearings  on  issues  concerning 

the  performance  of  a  certain  number 

of  the  Nuclear  RegiUatory  Commla- 


June  1,  1987 

Commeroe.  Sdenoe.  and  Tranaportatlon 
Buainees  meeting,  to  consider  pending 


June  1,  1987 


8D-406 

Select  on  Secret  mutary  AsslstaiKx  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Ho«Me  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Tranaactlona  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SD-S3S 
10:00  ajn. 
LatKM' and  Human  Reeouroea 
Bualnem  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


SENATE  CX^MMTTTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  19T7,  calls  for  estaMtshment  of  a 
system  tot  a  oomputerlaed  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
commltteea,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
In  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 


SD-3ftS 

Energy  and  Natural  Reeources 
To  resume  bearings  oo  oQ  and  gas  leas- 
ing In  the  ooaatal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  In  Alaska. 

SD-M« 
Labor  and  Human  Reeouroea 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  S.  493.  Construc- 
tion Industry  Labor  Iaw  Amendments 
of  IBST. 

SD-430 

Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Aaatatanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SD-sas 


10:30  L 

Environment  and  Public  Wortu 
Nuclear  Resulatlon  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  transportation 
of  radioactive  materials. 

SEM06 
2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
James  T.  Turner,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Judge   of   the   United  States  Claim* 
Court.  Robert  P.  KeUy.  to  be  UiUted 
States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern 
District   of    Pennsylvania,    Philip   M. 
Pro.  to  be  United  States  District  Judge 
for  the  District  of  Nevada,  and  Robert 
H.  Bell,  to  be  United  States  District 
Judge    for    the   Weaton    District   of 
Michigan. 

SD-aae 

Select  on  Secret  IfOltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affah-. 

8D-sas 

JUMB4 


10:001 
Porelgn  Relations 
Buslnem  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  propoeed  legislation  to  better 
farllitati'  UA  trade  with  developtaig 
countrtea  by  promotlns  opportunities 
for  exports  of  goods  and  services  from 
the  United  States. 

SD-419 
Judldary 

CcHMtltutlon  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  65S.  to  revise 
the  procedures  for  the  enforcement  of 
fair  housing  under  title  VIII  of  the 
avU  RlghU  Act  of  IMS. 

SI>-326 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-22« 

Select  on  Secret  ItlUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Coveri  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 

affair. 

SR-32S 


JUNK  t 


0:30 


Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  extent 
and  nattire  of  foodbome  lllneases  In 
the  United  Statea. 

8D-428 


BuT^fcing  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  natloiwl   low-Income 
housing  stock. 

SD-6S8 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  cturent  water-relat- 
ed programs  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  focusing  on  quantlflcatloo  and 
analysis  of  groundwater  resources. 

SD-3M 

Select  on  Secret  mUtary  Aaslstance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8R-33S 

Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  employment-unem- 
ployment statistics  for  May. 

SD-02S 


10:001 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Haaardous  Waatea  and  Toxic  Substances 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Resource  Con- 
aervatlon  and  Recovery  Act.  focusing 
on  the  Umd  dlapoaal  ban. 

SD-40« 
Finance 

Energy  and  Agricultural  Taxation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  tax  incentives  to  in- 
crease energy  security. 

SD-ai5 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue   Joint   hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-335 

JUNE  8 
10-.S0ajn. 
Envlnmment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  pending  clean  air 
proposals. 

SI>-40« 
2:00  pjn. 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1233.  Economic 
CompeUUveness.  International  Trade, 
and  Technology  Development  Act. 

SD-342 

JUNE  0 
0:00  ajn. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  consider  pending 
business. 

S-30S,  Capitol 
2:00  pjn. 
Oovenunental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1233,  Eoo- 
ixmilc  Competitiveness,  International 
Trade,  and  Technology  Development 
Act. 

SD-343 

JUNE  10 
»:Majn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
BustnesB  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-306 
Environment  aixl  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  744. 
State   Radon   Program   Development 
Act 

SD-406 
10:00  ajn. 
Small  business 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  impact 
oa  small  business  of  certain  provisions 
of  S.  79,  to  require  notification  to 
workers  who  are  at  risk  of  occupation- 
al disease. 

SR-428A 
10-JOajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Suboonunlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  pending  clean  air 
proposals. 

SD-40e 
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JUNE  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Reeources 
To  resume  hearings  on  oU  and  gas  leas- 
ing In  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
National  WQdllf e  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Buslneaa  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1233, 
Economic    Competitiveness,    Interna- 
tional Trade,  and  Technology  Devel- 
opment Act. 

SD-342 
10:00  ajn. 
Envlromnent  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  clean  air  pro- 


SD-406 


JUNE  12 


9:30 

Energy  ai>d  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing In  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
National  WUdllf e  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1233, 
Economic    Competitiveness,    Intema- 
tloiuU  Trade,  and  Technology  Devel- 
opment Act. 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  hearings  on  the  quality  of 
long-term  health  care. 

SD-215 

JUNE  16 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

JUNE  17 
9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  btislneas, 

SD-366 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Aaslstance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  OppoalUon 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3172  Raybum  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plemmtatkm  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration loan  guaranty  program,  and  on 
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propoaed  legislation  relating  to  the  VA 
loan  guaranty  prograoL 

SR-418 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Ifilltary  Aaaistanee  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  mattOB  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  Building 

JUNE  18 
9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Reaources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  current  water-re- 
lated programs  of  the  UjS.  Geological 
Survey,  focusing  on  quantification  and 
analysis  of  groundwater  reaouicea. 

SD-3«6 
Environment  and  Public  Worics 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  high  level  waste 
program.  Including  a  proposal  for  the 
authorization  of  a  monltraed  retrieva- 
ble storage  facility. 

SD-406 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  437.  to  revise  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  to  permit  vn- 
payment  of  loans  made  to  State  and 
local  development  companies. 

SR-438A 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  Building 

2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2173  Raybum  Building 

JUNE32 

3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  bearings  on  S.  555.  to  regulate 

gaming  on  rmH»Ti  lanAi 

SR-485 

JUNE  33 

Ih30ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-335 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  Nattonal  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  693  and  S.  695, 
MUs  to  rteslgnat.e  certain  lands  in  the 
Great    Smoky    Mountains    National 
Park  in  North  Carolina  and  Tenneaaee 
as  wlldemess. 

SD-866 


.T,.„a  1     1067 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


June  1,  1987 


June  1, 1987 


JUNKM 


on  Saerat  umaxy  kwMtnn  to 
baa  and  Um  IdeuMOUi  Oppoiltfcm 
To  witliwM'  Joint  boarlnga  vtth  the 
Hovn  miirt  Commm—  to  Invaotlgate 
OovHt  AriM  Tnanetloni  with  Irmn 
on  BMttan  rtiatinc  to  th«  InnyContra 


9M 


JUMKM 

and  Natural  Raaouraa 
to 


8R-S38 


pandtnt 
8D-366 


^  on  aoerat  MOttanr  AMWanrw  to 
ma  and  tiM  mcoracuan  OppoaiUon 
To  oontiniM  Joint  baailnci  with  the 
Howe  Sdeet  Oanunlttae  to  InToatisate 
covert  Anna  Traaaaettana  with  Iran 
on  matten  relattiw  to  the  Iran/Contra 

aftalr. 

SR-sas 

2rOO  pjB. 
adect  on  Secret  ICOltary  Aariatanee  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlearatuan  Oppoaltlon 
To  eontlnae  Joint  hearlnaa  with  the 
Hooae  Bdeet  Oommlttee  to  InveaUcate 
Covert  Ama  Tranaoetkiaa  wtth  Iran 
on  matten  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-32S 

JTTMXaS 


UMI 


Veterana*  Affaira 
To  hold  heortnci  on  8.  •.  Senrice-Dia- 
■bled  Veterana'  Beneflta  Imnrovement 
Act.  a  4SS.  Veterana'  loniainc  Radl- 
■tkm  Oompenaatlon  ImprovemenU 
Act.  &  1009  Veterana'  Radiatkin  Expo- 
aure  DtaabUlty  and  Death  Beneflta 
Act,  and  other  rdated  meaaures. 

SR-418 
OiMajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Ifilltary  Aariatance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  OppoalUon 
To  continue  Joint   hearlnga   with   the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Corert  Arma  TranaaeUona  with  Irmn 
on  mattera  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8R-32S 

2KWpjn. 
Select  on  Secret  linitary  Aaaiatance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaracuan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  hearlnga  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arma  Tranaactlona  with  Iran 
on  mattera  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-33S 

JUNXM 

t:Majn. 
Select  on  Secret  MOltary  Asalatanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  hearlnga  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  InToatlgate 
Covert  Arnw  Tranaactlona  with  Iran 
on  mattera  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affah-. 

SR-325 

kOOpjn. 
Select  on  Secret  ICiUtary  Aaalatanee  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  hearlnsi  with  the 
Howe  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arma  Tranaactlona  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8R-S3S 


lOKWajn. 
Bpfifial  on  Aging 
TO  hold  beartawa  on  tba  n«ad  for  a  new 
CiTtw^t— ««•  Prtee  Index  (CPI)  to  reflect 
the  Inflation  rate  that  the  elderiy  face 
and  the  prooeaa  by  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  ahould  develop  auch  an 
index. 

SD-OM 

JUNKSO 

kOOpjn. 
■nergy  and  Natural  Reaouroea 
Public  Landa.  National  Parica  and  ForeaU 

f^«tm«iw»intttim 

To  hold  hearlnga  on  S.  59,  National  For- 
csta  and  Public  I^nda  of  Nevada  En- 
hanoemenU  Act.  and  &  854.  Nevada- 
norida  Land  Kxehange  Authorintion 

Act 

SD-MO 

JULY  7 

»:Majn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Aaatatanoe  to 
Irmn  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  joint  hearlngB  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Anna  Tranaactlona  with  Iran 
on  mattera  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8R-335 

2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Aaaiatance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  hearlnga  wtth  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arms  Trmnamctlons  with  Irmn 
on  mmtterm  relating  to  the  Irmn/Contrm 

affair. 

8R-32S 

JULYS 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUitary  Aaaiatance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  OppoalUon 
To  continue  Joint  hearlnga  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arms  Trmnsmctlons  with  Irmn 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Aaaiatance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  bearings  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Investigmte 
Covert  Arms  Trmnsmctlons  with  Irmn 
on  matters  relmtlng  to  the  Irmn/Contrm 

mffmlr. 

SR-32S 

JtHiYO 

9:80  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Aaalstance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  hearlnga  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Anns  Tranaactlona  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  te  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

2:00  pjo. 
Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Aaaiatance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arms  Trmnsmctlons  with  Irmn 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 


JULY  10 

9-.a0ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Aaaiatance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguaa  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  J<^t  hearlnga  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arma  Tranaactlona  wtth  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8R-S3S 

2KWpjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MOltary  ^aalitanre  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlearagnan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arms  Tranaactlona  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR^25 


JULY  13 

9:80  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Aaaiatanoe  to 
Irmn  mnd  the  Ntcmrmguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  reaume  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arms  Tranaactlona  wtth  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2173  Raybum  Building 

2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUitary  Aaaiatance  to 
Irmn  mnd  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Irmn 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Irmn/Contrm 
mffalr. 

3172  Rmybum  BuUdlng 

JULY  14 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUitary  Aaaiatanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcarmgumn  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuOding 

2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUitary  Aaatstance  to 
Iran  mnd  the  Ntcmrmguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  joint  hearlnga  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2173  Raybum  Btiilding 

JULY  15 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUitary  Asalatanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  wtth  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 

affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUitary  Asalatance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  liearlnga  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arms  Tranaactlona  wtth  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8172  Raybum  BuUdlng 


JXTLYie 
9:80  ajn. 
Veterana' Affairs 
Buatnaaa  meeting,  to  oonalder  8.  6,  Vet- 
erana' Health  Care  Imi»t>vement  Act, 
&  9.  Serrloe-Dlaabled  Veterana'  Bene- 
flta Improvement  Act.  S.  917,  to  au- 
thorlae  a  headatone  aUowanoe  for  pre- 
purchaaed  grave  markers  and  to 
modify  ellgibaity  requlremente  to  the 
Idot  aUowanoe.  &  1090,  Veterana  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon  Insurance  Amendmenta. 
and  rdated  propoaala.  and  propoaed 
leglalation  providing  for  diaabOlty  pay- 
mente  baaed  on  nuclear-detonatlcm  ra- 
diation expoaure. 

SR-418 

Select  on  Secret  MUitary  Aaaiatanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoattkm 
To  continue  Joint  hearlnga  with  the 
Houae  Select  Ctxnmittee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arms  Tranaactlona  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secretary  MUitary  Aaaiatance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To   continue   Joint    hearings   with    the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arma  Tranaactlona  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iraa/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

JULY  21 
9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUitary  Assistance  to 
Irmn  mnd  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To    resume    joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Trmnsmctlons  with  Irmn 
on  mmtters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   vrith   the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  wtth  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Irmn/Contrm 
affair. 

SR-325 

JULY  22 
9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MiUtary  Assistance  to 
Irmn  mnd  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-32S 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaition 
To  continue  Joint   hearings  with   the 
House  Select  Conunittee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arma  Tranaactlona  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

JULY  23 
9:80  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUitary  Aaaiatanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaition 
To  continue  Joint   hearlnga  with   the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

on  mattns  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affah-. 

SR-325 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Aaaiatanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaition 
To  continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arma  Tranaactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

JULY  84 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MiUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opiwaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  wtth  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUitary  Aaaiatance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaition 
To  continue   Joint   hearings  with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  mmtters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

JULY  27 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUitary  Assistance  to 
Irmn  and  the  Ntcmrmguan  Opposition 
To  resimie  joint  hearings  wtth  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affah. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
mffmir. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

JULY  28 
9:30  m.m. 
Select  on  Secret  MiUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  mattera  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdhig 
2:00  pjo. 
Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaition 
To  continue  Joint   bearings  with   the 
House  Select  Cranmittee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arma  Tranaactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3172  Raybum  BuUdhig 

JULY  29 
9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MiUtary  Asalatance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaition 
To  continue  Joint   hearings  with  the 
Houae  Select  CtMnmittee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
<m  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 
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2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  ICUItary  Aaaiatanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  hearlnga  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committer  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arma  Tranaactlona  wtth  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

JULY  80 
9:30  ajn. 
Select  cm  Secret  ICUtary  Aaaiatanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  hearlnga  with  the 
Houae  Select  CcMnmittee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  mattera  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affah. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUitary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  bearings  wtth  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  mattera  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affah. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

AUGUSTS 
0:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MiUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oivosltion 
To    resume    Joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Select  Conmiittee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  mattera  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affah. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUitary  Aaaiatance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  OpvoAtiaa 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  mattera  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

AUGUST  4 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUitary  Asristanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  mattera  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUitary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaition 
To  continue   Joint   hearlnga  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arms  Tranaactlona  with  Iran 
on  mattera  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affah. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

AUGUST  5 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Aaaiatanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaition 
To  continue  Joint  hearlnga  with  the 
Houae  Select  ComnUttee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  mattera  relaUng  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8172  Raybum  BuUdhig 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  tte  ttaa/Oaatn 
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to 


June  1. 1987 

viUi  Inn 
to  Um  Ma/Oontm 
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TlM  BCNH*  BMi  at  la  I 

Tta«  Ctaaplatii.  R«v.  Judm  Dkvld 
Ftord,    DJ)^    offered    the    foOovtaiv 


(MO) 


vlth  mn 
to  ttM  Iran/OoBtn 

un  RajTbon  BaOdlnc 


May  Tour  praCeetloD  be  wtUi  aU 
Tour  people.  O  Ood.  and  wpwially 
upon  tboae  who  Uve  In 
lack  Vtut  MaMM  to  defend 
fran  advetaltf.  We  rememiber  tlM  Imm* 
tafes  of  our  worid,  thooe  wbo  kaov 
not  the  flreedoma  we  enjoy.  We  raeall 
them  In  our  prayen  and  may  our  ani^ 
pItrafintM  be  with  their  fauillea  and 
thoee  they  lore.  Thom^  priHn  waUi 
may  be  their  conitralnt,  yet  may  Tour 
loT^  apirtt  touch  their  heaite  and 
mtaMk  and  give  them  Tour  peaee  that 
bU     human     undentandtnc. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPBAKXR.  The  Chair  hae  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  lait  day's 
profieedlnga  and  announoee  to  the 
Houae  hie  apmoval  thereof. 

Pumiant  to  clanae  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  BADHAlf.  Mr.  Speaker,  purni- 
ant  to  dauae  1.  rule  1. 1  demand  a  vote 
on  acreelnv  to  the  l^Deaker's  approval 
of  the  JoumaL 

The  SPKAKER.  The  queaUoD  li  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  JoumaL 

The  queatlan  was  talcen:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAI^UUf.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
ts  not  preeent. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify 
absent  Membna. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  291,  nays 
85.  not  voting  68.  as  follows: 
noO  No.  15T] 
TKAA-aSl 


aebaefar  Tool 

NOTVornfo-M 

Intaad  Ray 

Kaptar 


(CA> 


t(ilK) 


OnuBt 

Ol«j(IL) 
OnjrCPA) 
OiMn 


HaB(OH> 
HaU(TX) 


MORlMJlKCT) 

lf«RlMa(WA) 

Mufpiiy 

ItintiM 


HaiTli 


Ifade 

Nateber 


Hawklnt 

HarH(iL) 
BaiPWOA) 

a«ov 


mehols 
Nlaiaaa 
Howak 


BOTtal  Otoratar 

HoOowar  OUn 

BMtOB  Oftlt 

Hoashtan  OvmhOIT) 

Howard  Ovananm 

Boyar  Oxlay 


Caipar 
Oair 


OoaBM 


<TX) 


Weldon 
Whtttan 
WUion 


Worttey 
Wjrdan 
WyUe 
TaUa 


Ooctfc 


NAT8-M 


Anoay 


Cralf 


BUIar 


(CO) 


Chenay 

Clay 

OoMa 


Maittnom 


Dtaun 
DotfaadlD) 

FW<d(TM) 

Oarda 

Oaphaita 

Otacrtni 

OMdnt 


Maros 


MoraDa 


Tooaccnj 


D  1315 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The   result   of   the   vote 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


PERMT88TON  FOR  COMMITTEB 
ON  PDBUC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION  TO  SIT  TO- 
MORROW. JUNE  S.  1967.  WHILE 
HOUSE  IS  IN  SESSION 

Mr.  CHtAT  of  Illinois.  Mr.  E^waker.  I 
■ak  unanimous  ccmaent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  W(Hks  and  Tranapor- 
tatlon  may  be  pennttted  to  sit  on  to- 
morrow. Jime  S.  19S7.  Tbim  matter  has 
been  <aeared  by  the  minority. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Tbazlbi).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  fmn  minois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WAS  IT  REAIIiT  A  STEALTH 
CESSNA? 


(Mr.  PEASE  aaked  and 
permiaslnn  to  address  the 
minute  and  to  revise  and 
remarks.) 


given 
fori 
hto 


ondttriBboi 

Matter  Mt  ia  tflis 


dw 


of  day  daring  the  Houae 


JnilicaMa  wotda  ioMttad  or  appeodsd. 


eg.,  □  1407  it  247  pjB. 
bf  a  Mamliaf  of  tbe 


OD  tna  floor. 


.!;.-«  •  i^t7 
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M>,  PKASB.  Mr.  Oornkm,  Um  , 

OmttD    pOot    who    novUy 

.  ki  Had  8«nH«  hM  profvldid  tbe 

irtth  A  vMd  ilhiilntlaa  of  what 

tab  vtth  dBtaml- 

wkaft   tlM   oddi 
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ilslit.  ttoay 
that  thair 
wtth 


ICr.  riMldif  Tott  are       Alao 


.„  must  ba 
•nd  tntolaranoa. 


TMi  U-yaarold 
not  only  to  Wi 


tba  Sovlat 
look    foollah 

Ktan,  but 

Id  tha  ayoa  of  ttaa  Bovlat  paopla 

.  Tbat  Ja  no  Maan  tmX,  and 

I  t»«»A  ajr  eoPaagiiM  win  ataara  mjr 
hooa  tbat  he  vffl  ba  aant  boaaa  aoon  to 
ODjov  tba  vorldwMa  attantkn  IM  baa 


But  ba  bM  alao  inorMad  an  taBpoi> 
>— «t  iiaiiliMlH  nf  tin  ItinT^** —  '^  "^ 
jjlK  lai  hliii  laiiliiMiiiwi,.  nlte»-«P»^ 


Wblle  I  would  not  aipaet  tba  Alr 
ftaea  to  trade  tai  tta  flaat  of  Bl-B'a  for 
a  Uba  noBbar  of  Caiaa,  Ftper  Cuba. 
•Dd  Soparttb  CaaaalB.  ttiere  aia  a 
nmnber  of  tioubltaic  auaattooa-Wookl 
SDI  teva  iMVflded  a  dataiae  agabiat 
■udt  an  tntnnioa?  Would  auch  a  atunt 
ba  M  anoaaaaful  on  tba  Waabtawton 
Mam   ApH,   ftaukOy— waa  It  reallj  a 


AMBUCA  HAS  LOST  A  OIAMT        oppooed. 

(Mr.    aCHUMXR    aakad    and 
stvMi  iMnnbalon  to  addraaa  ^***  E 
for  1  minute  and  to  ravlaa  and  extend 
btoramaria.)  ^      ^_^ 

Mr.  8CHUMER.  ICr.  Speaker,  today 
ABMVftoa  baa  loot  a  slant.  Paul 
Voleker'a  rwalgnatlnn  aa  CSulrman  of 
the  fM  ia  a  blow  to  Amertoa  and  to 
the  wortd.  Mr.  Volekar  eould  wril  be 
(Inarrltwwl  aa  tbe  Tboinaa  Moore  of  our 
gonaratlon.  a  man  of  TMon  and  aacad- 
ty  who  put  duty  to  tola  eountry  above 
any  peraooal  oooalderatkMDa. 

Mr.  Volcker  kept  tba  Natkm'i  eoo- 
noale  ablp  of  atate  afloat  while  betaif 
undercut  by  nutny  tn  tbe  admhilatrar 


MR.  PRSBUJBIT.  lOMORE  THS 


(Mr. 


WAXIBR 
to 


mlnnte  and  to  reviae 


and  waa  given 
tbe  Houae  for  1 
and  extend  hla 


) 

Ifr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
aee  if  I  undantand  tbe  diff eraneea  be- 
tween thoaa  oo  tba  poUtleal  left  who 
have  booed  tbe  Piaalrtwit,  and  tbe  Vtoe 
nialclant  ovw  tba  aubjeot  of  tbe  dla- 
MM  AIDS  and  tbe  admlnlatration'a 
nmHlffw  tn  favor  of  routine  teattnc 

The  PreaideBt  thinka  that  eae  part 
of  daallnt  wHb  tbla  atwaya  fatal  die- 
oaaehito  find  out  aabeat  we  can  who 
baa  the  dtoaaae  and  vrtio  la  tbe  carrier 
of  tbe  dlanaao  ao  that  we  can  help 
Xttqmtf  who  are  Infected  and  ivoteet 
tboae  who  are  not  

Many  on  tbe  left  in  tbla  country 
■eam  to  bettava  that  tnnneent  people 
not  iBteeted  by  tbe  Maeaaa  abouM  Juat 
have  to  take  tbetr  chanoaa.  The  only 
teattnc  they  will  oonalder  ia  purely  v(d- 
untary. 

How.  let  ua  uaderatand  what  thai 
maam.  tiader  the  poattten  advocated 
by  the  Uberala.  Typhoid  Mary  would 
be  tokt  "Mary,  eooae  en  in  and  test  for 
tynbold  If  you  want  to:  but  If  you 
dont  want  to.  tbat'a  OK.  too.  Mean- 
time, keep  on  eookinv  and  tof eetlna 
paopla  and  expect  than  to  («*  enotti^ 

liifnraiatinn    to    protect    themarivea 

Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  abaurdtty  of  that 
poattlon  would  be  langhaWe  If  it 
not  deoUnc  with  ao  aertoua  an 
TbMa  ai«  tbe  f  olka  who  boo  tbe  ITeal 
dmt  and  tbe  Viee  Prealdcnt  and 
mardi  on  tbe  White  Houae. 


We  may  never  know  whether  Mr. 
Voldcer  atmply  redcned  or  waa  eaaed 
out:  but  one  thing  ia  certain.  The 
Pi«aklent  ahould  have  been  on  hla 
^MMia  and  kneea  pleading  with  Mr. 
Volcker  to  atay.  After  all.  the  4-year 
Roagan  reoovery  ahould  really  be 
called  tbe  Volcker  loeovery.  It  waa 
Paul  Volcfeer  who  ilew  tbe  dragon  of 
inflatV*"  that  allowed  the  fair  maiden 
of  recovery  to  grow. 

If  the  Preaident  bad  entreated  Mr. 
Volcker  to  atay  tn  the  Natkm'a  tnter- 
eet.  the  educated  gueaa  ia  Paul  Volcker 
would  have  stayed. 

The  Praaldent  has  appointed  Alan 
Oreampan  to  fill  Paul  Voleker'a  large 
ihoea.  Mr.  Oreenapan  la  a  man  of  in- 
tellectual vigor  and  broad  experience. 
That  ia  faamtial  becauae  at  thia  time 
we  cannot  afford  someone  who  will  be 
learning  on  the  job;  but  in  the  past  in 
Waablngton  Mr.  Oreoispan  has  bem 
partisan  and  aomewhat  IdeologlcaL  To 
be  a  worthy  suooeaaor  to  Paul  V(doker. 
Mr.  Oreenapan  will  have  to  check  hla 
partisanship  at  the  door  of  the  Fed. 


waa  bow  the  execu- 
tive eoUM  be  removed  frooi  office. 
Roger  Sherman  pcopoeed  that  the  na- 
tional laglalatura  should  have  the  aole 
to  lemeve  tbe  executive, 
of  Virginia  waa  atrongly 
Be  believed  that,  "making 
the  Sxeeuttve  thete  OMre  creature  of 
tbe  livW^ote."  waa.  "a  vlolatkm  of 
the  prtBdplea  of  good  government." 

The  dningatni  at  tbe  Oonventlon  en- 
vMooed  an  deetoral  proeeai  mut^  dlf - 
f  eient  from  what  we  now  use.  The 
VtoUDdlng  Patben,  ragardlaas  of  the 
plan  tbay  eventually  agreed  upon,  ap- 
poared  pveoacupled  wtth  devtalng  a 
syataoi  that  would  be  fair  and  demo- 
cratic and  wouM  lead  to  the  selection 
of  the  moat  quaUtlad  candidate.  Thaae 
men  would  undoubtedly  be  appalled  to 
Me  how  Presldentaal  pontics  have  de- 
terfcnrated.  Today,  our  Preaident  is  se- 
lected in  a  multknllllan-dollar  aweep- 
stakea  where  iaaoea  seem  to  take  a 
}j^r^  seat.  (Tandldat^  are  choaen  in- 
stead based  on  how  well  they  can 
package  and  sell  themadvea  to  a  dis- 
tant and  dtverae  public. 


XBX  MULTDCmJON-DOLLAR 

SWKHP^AKBBTO  SELEXTT  THE 

FRE8IDEHT 

(Mr.  PACKARD  asked  and  waa 
given  permkalon  to  addreas  the  Houae 
for  1  minute  and  to  reviee  and  extend 
hlaremaita.) 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  MO 
yean  ago  today,  the  dellberatlena  cen- 
tered arouMl  the  mode  of  electing  the 
Chief  Executive.  The  Virginia  plan 
called  for  tbe  National  Lsglalature  to 
elect  tbe  Executive,  however,  several 
^^fiffmtmm  f  avored  giving  tbe  power  of 
election  to  the  peofde.  Jamea  Wllaon 
of  Pannorlvanla  offered  a  motion  for 
the  cnatlon  of  an  electoral  college 
system,  but  tbe  Idea  waa  releeted.  Tty 
delegatea  ultimately  approved  a  provi- 
sion irtileh  favored  an  Executive  elect- 
ed by  the  National  Legialature. 


HOUSE-SENATE  (XJNFBRENCK  ON 
PSLIC  RECAPITALIZATION 

Mr.  ORTIZ  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mimkm  to  addreaa  tbe  Houae  for  1 
minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend  hla 
remarks.)  ^ 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  riae 
today  to  expreaa  my  intereat  In  aeeing 
a  uasonshlr  solution  to  the  financial 
crtala  currently  fadng  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Inauranoe  Corporation. 
I  Intimately  know  of  the  troublea 
facing  aavtngs  and  loans  acroas  Amer- 
ica. A  savings  and  loan  within  my  oon- 
ireminnal  dtatrtet  waa  placed  into  con- 
servatorahlp  last  month.  A  search  is 
currently  underway  to  locate  a  buyer 
of  this  S&L.  and  provide  protection 
for  depoaltora.  Nevertheleas.  without  a 
long-term  commitment  to  maure  and 
ivotect  depoaltora.  tbeae  problema  are 
bound  to  be  repeated  in  many  toca- 
tions  around  tbe  Natltm. 

For  tbla  reaaon.  I  respectively  urge 
members  of  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mlttee  to  proc-jed  with  conference  ne- 
gotiations on  the  FBLIC  recapitallaar 
tion  measurea.  We  must  come  to  an 
agreement  with  our  colleagues  In  the 
other  body  over  the  future  of  the 
FBLIC.  The  sooner  we  proceed  wtth 
thMe  negotiations,  the  sooner  thou- 
samte  of  Americans  wlU  be  able  to  reet 

easy,  knowing  their  life  aavlngs  will  be 

there  when  needed. 


AMERICANS  DEMAND  ANSWERS 
ABOUT  UJBA  "arrARK"  ATTACK 


(Mr.  RAVBNEL  asked  and  waa  given 
perm^aon  to  addreaa  the  Houae  for  1 
minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
read  portloaa  from  a  letter  written  by 
my  omistll.uent,  Uoyd  Anthony 
WOson.  to  bis  father.  It  la  poatmarked 
UA&  StmHt  and  dated  May  14.  1987. 
Uoyd  la  with  hla  Maker  now  and  his 
body  raata  in  the  aoO  of  our  beloved 
South  Carolina. 

W«D.  Poaa  *  *  *  how  li  everTthtaa  at  the 
hosM  trontr  •  •  •  Well,  only  ST  asyi  to  so 
befora  we  retam  to  tbe  Statas.  It's  beat  one 
beO  ot  a  emln.  We've  been  nheeeii  by  Irani- 
an plainia  WeTe  rhaewil  a  KaaMm^Xmm  Rua- 
aian  awetiuyei.  W«  even  w«ot  to  eoodttkn 
red  three  or  man  tteea.  Tba  czelteBMnt 
baa  never  tieaaed  Our  liberty  porta  have 
been  deleted  due  to  our  operatlone  •  *  *. 
Love  you.  Fops  *  *  *. 

Mr.  Speaker,  young  WUaon's  letter 
tells  us  much  that  thoae  In  authority 
have  net  BM  family  and  fellow  Ameri- 
oans  do  not  merely  want 
they  demand  them>-and  quickly. 


INTRODUCTION      OF      LBOISLA- 
TION    DEALINO    WITH    FAMILY 


(Mnu  8CHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  addreaa  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

MiB.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speako*. 
today  I  am  very  pleased  to  say  the 
Congreaalwial  Caucus  on  Women's 
Issues  in  Its  10th  anniversary  Intro- 
duced Its  4th  Economic  Equity  Act 
This  Is  a  very  imiXMrtant  commalte  of 
17  blllB  that  we  feel  are  very  Important 
for  the  reality  of  America's  family 
today. 

We  certainly  hope  ttiat  every  candi- 
date looks  at  thla.  I  think  that  the 
American  people  are  so  tired  of  candi- 
dates talking  about  the  family  and  not 
doing  anything  for  the  family,  or  por- 
traying a  family  that  looks  like  a 
Norman  Rockwell  painting  rather 
than  the  real  Am^lcan  family. 

This  deals  with  equal  credit  for 
women.  It  deals  with  equal  pay  tor 
women,  who  are  also  breadwinners; 
the  "breadwinner"  status  is  no  longer 
gendor-baaed.  It  deals  with  day  care.  It 
deals  with  pensions  for  older  women. 
It  deals  with  all  sorts  of  opportunities. 

This  very  important  bill  we  h<^>e 
people  will  get  on  and  move  in  this 
100th  Omgreas.  and  alao  on  the  200th 
annlveraary  of  the  CVmstitutlon  which 
I  are  still  not  in. 


MORE  BIAAK  NEWS  FROM 
MBDICAIUrS  TRUSTEES 

(Mr.  SLAUOHTER  (rf  Virginia  aaked 
and  was  given  permission  to  addreas 
the  Houae  for  1  minute  and  to  revlae 
and  wrtfTwl  hla  remarka.) 

Mr.  SLAUOHTER  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  Medicare  system's  Board 
of  Truatees  recently  releaaed  their 
annual  report  on  the  statue  of  tbe 
Madleare  trust  funds,  and  onoe  again 
tbe  news  Is  not  good. 


Althoui^  the  actuarial  atatus  of  the 
tnist  funds  la  aUglitly  better  than  was 
the  caae  last  year— primarily  due  to 
the  continued  strong  performance  of 
our  economy— the  faet  of  the  matter  la 
that  the  truat  funds  are  stiU  predicted 
to  begin  running  deficits  In  the  next 
10  yeara  and  be  exhausted  in  16. 

Exhaoatad— which  meana  that  the 
truat  funda  wfU  be  unable  to  pay 
iwomlaed  beneflta  to  our  retlreea  and 
future  retlreea.  I  believe  tbla  situation 
Is  imaooeptable.  and  so  do  the  trustees, 
who  conclude  their  nport  with  the 
f  cdlowing  dliwetive  for  the  Congress: 

Beeanee  of  tbe  ma«nlt»«if  of  tbe  projeeted 
actuarial  deAdt  tai  [Medleare'a]  Hoepttal  In- 
auranee  pragram  and  tbe  probataQlty  that 
the  HoapMal  Inauranoe  tniet  fund  will  be 
exhausted  iiwrtly  after  tbe  end  of  tbie  cen- 
tury, tbe  Board  bdlevee  tbat  early  conee- 
Uve  actian  la  aaewitlil  tn  order  to  avoid  tbe 
need  for  later,  potentially  predpttoua 
cbansee.  The  Board,  therefore,  uraee  tbat 
the  Oongreei  take  early  remedial  maaatuee 
to  brine  future  HoepHal  bwuranoe  prognun 
Into 


I  heartily  agree  with  the  Board's 
views,  and  that  Is  why  I  have  reintro- 
duced the  Health  Care  Savings  Ac- 
count Act  to  provide  luceutlvea  for  in- 
dividuals to  save  funda  for  uae  on  their 
health  care  coats  in  retirement  which 
will  reduce  the  dalms  on  Medicare  and 
bring  It  closer  to  actuarial  balance. 


UNITED  STATES  VISIT  BY 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  POLISH  SEJM 

(Mr.  VI8CLOSKY  aaked  and  waa 
given  permission  to  addreas  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Bir.  VIBCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  had  the  privflege  of  taking 
part  in  a  wreath-laying  ceremony  at 
Arllngt«i  National  Cemetery  with 
MarshaU  Mallnowakl  and  five  of  his 
dlattngulahed  coUeaguea  from  the 
Pollah  Sejm.  This  event  was  the  first 
of  many  which  our  guests  wHl  take 
part  in  with  Mr.  RoaixncowsKi.  their 
official  host  and  numerous  other 
Members  from  both  the  Houae  and 
the  Senate  who  have  takm  an  interest 
in  meeting  our  eeleemed  guests. 

Today  the  entourage  will  lunch  with 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
later  call  on  the  Speaker  with  the 
Houae  ma)(Vity  leaderahU>.  Chairman 
Di  LA  Oaaz*  with  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, and  Chairman  Haix  wtth  the 
Subonnmlttee  on  International  Scien- 
tific Co(q>eratlon.  The  following  day 
the  delegatitm  wlU  meet  with  Vice 
Preaident  Buan  and  admlnlstratrlon 
offldala  tram  the  Depaitments  of  Ag- 
riculture. Treasury.  Envlrraunental 
ProtectlcHi.  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
icea.  Coaaoerot,  and  State. 

Before  departing  for  a  brM  tour  of 
Chicago  on  Thtvaday,  our  vialtoia  will 
meet  with  both  Senate  majority  leader 
Btbd  and  minority  leader  Dolx  along 
wtth  several  of  their  distinguished  ccd- 
leagues.    and    wtth    Houae    minority 


leader  Micsbl  and  aeveral  of  hla  i 
Ing  Members.  After  a  luncbeon  and 
roundtable  dtamaafam  at  the  Woodrow 
Wllaon  Intematianal  (Tenter  for  atbtA- 
ars.  Chairman  Pu  and  mmoben  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relatlona  Commit- 
tee wfll  alao  take  tbe  time  to  greet  tbe 
delegation. 

Although  thla  la  a  busy  schedule.  I 
believe  It  la  a  oooBtruetive  one  becanae 
of  the  opportunitiea  for  frank  and 
varied  diariisslon  between  oftldala  of 
Poland  and  the  United  Statea  a^ildi  it 
provldea.  I  am  honored  to  have  met 
theae  gentlemen  and  I  wlah  them  wdl 
In  their  leadership  ndea. 


CONGRESS  MUST  ASSERT  ITS 
ROLE  IN  THE  BANKINO  DEBAIV 

(Mias  SCHNEIDER  asked  and  waa 
given  permlaaion  to  sddriim  the  Houae 
for  1  minute.) 

Mias  SCHNEnUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  tbe 
Federal  Reeeive  Board  has  taken  upon 
Itself  the  respmslUllty  of  Issuing  a 
rule  that  would  aqjand  the  role  of  fi- 
nancial inatitutlmis.  I  have  followed 
this  debate  and  I  recognlae  the  com- 
plexity of  the  issue.  Since  tbe  paasage 
of  the  Olaaa^teagall  Act  the  banking 
industry  has  been  prohibited  from  en- 
gaging In  certain  nonbanklng  activi- 
ties. The  debate  over  whether  thla  pro- 
hibition continues  to  be  appropriate  in 
today's  economic  marketplace  must  be 
settled  by  Congreaa. 

I  want  to  be  dear  that  I  am  not 
taking  sides  in  this  issue.  I  have  Ua- 
tened  to  the  arguments  of  tbe  bank- 
ers, the  security  dealers,  the  ftnanrial 
services  providers,  the  realtors,  and 
the  insurance  companies  Their  Inter^ 
ests  are  varied  and  not  always  compat- 
ible. Neverthtieaa.  I  feel  that  It  Is  the 
rfHwnalbOity  of  Congress  to  make  the 
difficult  decisions  about  the  future  of 
theee  industriea.  We  cannot  and  must 
not  abrogate  our  decisionmaking  to 
the  Fednal  Reaerve  Board. 

I  urge  the  Houae  leadership  to  ad- 
dreas this  issue  by  going  to  conference 
with  the  Sf  nstf  passfd  hanking  bill 
and  accepting  the  1  s^ear  real  eatate 
moratorium  Included  in  title  H  of  S. 
790. 

Obviously,  the  first  consideration  of 
Congress  must  be  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  the  hanirttif  gyaton.  Hie 
current  system  will  not  deteriorate  by 
putting  in  place  a  moratorium  on  dra- 
naatic  diangea  in  current  law  until 
Mareh  1.  1968.  It  is  tanpratant  that 
Omgreas  take  a  leaderablp  role  In  de- 
termining the  future  of  tbe  banking 
Induatry,  and  I  urge  oiy  coDeaguea  to 
accept  the  re^wnalbDlty  tbat  tba 
voters  have  eatruated  to  them. 
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kjubgn  policy 

■AS  LITXUilORIT 

dfr.  -nUFICAirr  Mtod  and  wM 

I  to  addhaa  Um  Boom 

ftt>  1  Stasia  ^  to  raviM  and  •stand 


XM  PlBO  foaa  aU  tba  . 
quartar  of  a  (Mntary  «tth  aooaaa  to  •▼• 
«r7thlii«  tlta  OMtro  bofa.  Raool  and 
fUal.    had    iriaanad    for   tha    " 


Mr.  TRAVICAlfT.  Mr. 

of  AMHkal  moat  rwpi 

tho  Wall  atraal  Joonial.  baa  an- 


It  futlMr  loas  on  to  aay  that  tba 

n   iMblle   now   baUavoi   by   a 

I  of  4»  to  «•  tiMt  Mr.  Oortacbev 

to  nakliw  graatar  aCtOcta  to  achieve 


Ba  can  take  w  through  the  Initial 
Mcrat  dMlhwi  with  ttaa  aanrtliHata 
garnnment  wban  thay  bati»yad  their 
r«volutla&  Ba  la  now  ttfllnc  our  Intel- 
Uganoa  atanelaa  everything. 

I  want  to  ba  In  the  room  here,  on 
thto  aide  of  the.  Caitliol.  when  Jm 
TBATioavT  and  Boo  Doaaua  «et  to 
quoatlan  Oanaral  Del  Piao  and  find 
out  Juat  what  la  right  about  TJA.  tot- 
^gn  poUey  and  what  la  wronc  with 
Communlat  aubrenlon  In  thla  hemi- 
9bere. 

I  Viok  forward  to  It. 


I  hate  been  In  feoueh  with  the 
tteta  who  are  ooordlnatlnc  thla  re- 
aoaiTh  who  aaaura  ma  that  they  need 
thla  mooey.  Hie  luodwt  amount  that 
we^  talklnc  about— 4S  mllllao— la  the 
■ame  amount  that  Ccmgreai  !■  belnc 
Mked  to  provide  for  a  one-time  Feder- 
al hoUday. 

I  urta  my  coUeaguea  to  join  me  in 
maklnc  thla  mall  modlflcatkm  to  the 
KPA  authorlaatloo. 


ihftrf 
tbat  riMUld  ba  tdHng  ua  all 
f  about  a  f oreltn  poUey  that 
morally  atopid.  It  baa  hardly  no 
Ml  the  world  la  beginning  to 
...,„._j  It  In  «act»  If  wa  are  to  really 
look  at  it.  the  Preaktanfa  doaeat  alUea 
an  the  ao-eaUed  freedom-flgbtlng 
Oontraa.  A  f omer  CIA  chief  taatlfled 
fMatciirtaj  and  referred  to  them  as 
nho  gang  that  eooldnt  even  aboot 
atialght."  _ 

Mr.  ^waker.  if  John  Wayne 
aUve  tottoy.  he  would  hide  hla  face. 


UMI 


a  1940 

DEFECTION  OF  DEL  PINO 
(Mr.  DORNAN  of  Callfomla  a^teed 
and  waa  given  permlaaloD  to  addreaa 
the  Bouae  for  1  mtarato  and  to  reviae 
and  extend  hla  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  Callf»nla.  Mr. 
Spaakor.  before  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Tbaticmr].  my  good  friend. 
laovea  the  floor,  he  gave  me  ttie  open- 
ing to  aay  iomrthliw  that  I  am  very 
proud  of.  ^  ^ 

When  John  Wayno  waa  onoe  asked 
who  hla  favortte  Congreaaman  waa, 
■uem  who  he  named? 

Let  me  coounent  on  a  big  thrill  that 
we  have  coming  before  ua. 

The  <ta<eetlon  of  a  former  command- 
er of  the  Cuban  Air  Force  Is  going  to 
yield  to  this  body  and  the  other  body 
an  abacdute  treasure  trove  of  intelU- 
gaaee  Inftormatlnn 

Thta  man  probably  single-handedly 
ooDapaed  Preaktent  Kennedy's  efforta 
at  the  Boy  of  Pigs. 

Our  CIA  had  Informed  President 
Kennedy  thak  the  Cubana  only  had  a 
eoupto  of  T-M  alrcMft.  They  did  not 
r  SO-caUIbar  gnna  had  been  put 
into  theaa  aircraft,  turning  them 

taito  T-iO  fighteia;  and  Oeaoral 

Dal  Ptao.  then  a  young  captain,  shot 
down  two  of  our  aliplanea  whleh  were 
flown  by  Alabaaaa  Air  National  Guard 
offloen  setimilt^l  over  to  this  oper- 
atloo  out  of  Nicaragua. 


ACID  RAIN  REBEARCB  AMEND- 
MBNT  TO  EPA  ATTTBCXUZA- 
TIONBILL 

(Mr.  BRUCE  aaked  and  waa  given 
P^Tfi— t«i  to  address  the  Bouse  for  1 
nilnute  and  to  reviae  and  octsnd  his 
ranarfcs.) 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter 
what  the  dedalon  we  make  regarding 
the  subject  of  add  rain,  it  should  be 
baaed  on  the  beat  available  scientific 
research. 

Thte  week.  Congreas  will  consider 
HJt  S3U.  the  Ikiviroomental  Proteo- 
tion  Agency  authorlaatian.  This  bill  in- 
dudea  ooottnued  funding  for  the  Na- 
tloaal  Add  Rain  Preetpitatlon  Ass  ass 
ment  Program  [NAPAPl.  NAPAP  was 
eatabltehed  by  Congreas  in  IMO  to 
study  the  cause  and  effects  of  add 
imln.  and  to  recommend  acttons  to 
reduce  its  harmful  ^ecta. 

But  as  it  is  currently  written.  BJl. 
nsi  to  M  million  below  the  amount 
roqneated  by  the  EPA  for  the  timely 
oompletloo  of  thki  study.  When  BJl. 
2W5  comes  to  the  floor,  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  restore  NAPAP's  fund- 
ing to  the  level  requested  by  the  Preai- 
doit,  thereby  adding  $9  million  to  the 
final  EPA  budget. 

I  am  concerned,  as  we  all  are.  with 
the  need  to  restrain  Oovemment 
■pending.  Bowever.  denying  adequate 
funding  to  sdentisU  studying  the  add 
rain  problem  seems  to  be  a  penny-wlae 
and  pound-f  oollah  approadi  to  this  im- 
portant environmental  issue. 

On  May  28.  the  GAO  released  a 
report  requested  by  RepreeentaUve 
Ddnbll.  ^'h»trm»«  of  the  Bouae  Over- 
figtit  and  Inveatlgatloaa  Subcommltr 
tee.  The  GAO  report  Indicatort  that 
NAPAP  has  need  of  "adequate  staff' 
and  neecto  'inereaaed  funding"  for  spe- 
dfle  reaeareh  projects. 

There  are  aeveral  propoeed  solutions 
to  the  aeid  rain  problem,  all  of  which 
wfU  coat  ua  bOllona  of  dollars.  I  believe 
that  lealialiig  the  money  to  the  EPA 
ao  t>»«*  NAPAP  can  oomiriete  Its  re- 
■eaieh  on  schedule  is  an  extremely 
pmdent  inveatment. 


MOeT-FAVORED-NATION  STATUS 
FOR  ROMANIA 

(Mr.  WOI'  aaked  and  was  given  per- 
misskin  to  addreas  the  Bouse  for  1 
minute  and  to  reviae  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a 
very  Important  day.  because  today  the 
Pieatdent  of  the  United  Statea  and  his 
administratloo  makes  their  decision  as 
to  whether  they  win  extend  the  MFN 
[moat-fav(»ed-natloD]  status  for  Ro- 


As  the  President  doea  this,  he  should 
think  of  aeveral  thinga.  This  is  the 
Government  of  Romania  that  givea  aid 
to  the  PLO.  It  glvea  arms  and  ski  to 
terroriste  in  the  MkkDe  East,  and  has 
bulldoeed  ohurelMs.  and  It  is  the  same 
government  that  beat  a  CathoUc  prteat 
when  he  said  that  Chrlatmas  shoukl 
be  a  holiday. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  on  this 
Frktey  said  that  Romania  is  now  eligi- 
ble not  for  the  most-favored-nation 
status,  but  because  of  iU  repressive 
adicm.    for    the    least-favored-natlon 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  urge  the 
rtcsldcint  at  this  last  moment,  because 
a  decision  will  be  made  today,  to  re- 
member that  if  he  comes  down  on  the 
side  of  extending  MFN  to  this  repres- 
sive nation  again,  this  will  be  the 
gkKKnlest  and  darkest  day  in  the  days 
of  Romania  when  Radio  Free  Europe 
carries  this  mnirag*  tomorrow  night  to 
the  people  of  Romania.  They  will 
ti^tnk  that  the  American  Government 
and  our  President  and  our  administra- 
tion have  forgotten  them. 

What  I  want  to  know,  this  body  has 
not  forgotten  them,  and  we  will  do  ev- 
erything we  can  to  overturn  this  ill- 
ooncdved  policy  of  this  adrntntstrsr 
tlon. 


OZONE  DEPLETION 

(Mr.  RICBARD80N  aaked  and 
given  permlsaton  to  address  the  Bous-j 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICBARD60N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
itand  before  the  Members  today  to 
dlaeum  Secretary  Bodel's  recommend- 
ed protection  from  the  ill  ef fecto  of 
the  depletion  of  the  Earth's  oaone 
layer,  sunglaases  and  aunacresn. 

Mr.  Bodel  claims  that  this  will  pro* 
vide  the  necessary  protection  to  stop 


the  40  mUlkm  artrtltkmal  cases  of  skin 
caneer  and  IS  miUlaa  cataracts  we  can 
expect  from  OMBBo  depietkm. 

Would  Secretary  Bodel  then  want  us 
to  support  the  funding  of  studies  to 
measure  the  off eettveoeas  of  sunscreen 
and  sungtesses  on  stopirfng  the  antld- 
pated  dlsruptkm  of  the  Earth's  cli- 
mate? Would  Secretary  Bodel  want  us 
to  require  that  the  Departmmt  of  Ag- 
riculture provide  for  the  immediate  ia- 
suance  of  simglaases  and  sunscreen  to 
the  Nation's  fkrm  *"«"»'■  to  protect 
them  from  the  danger  of  ultravk^t 
rays  which  wlU  result  from  a  dhnln- 
lahed  oaone  layer? 

While  I  am  Joking,  of  course.  I  do  so 
becaoae  I  believe  Secretary  Bodel's 
recent  pronouncements  have  made  a 
joke  out  of  a  very  serious  problem— 
ocone  depletkm. 

Mr.  Bodel'a  comments  undermine 
numths  of  serious  negotlatkms  and 
progress  at  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  Oaone  Depletion. 

Mr.  ft>eaker,  I  have  managed  to  get 
160  cospoosOTs.  along  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Callfomla  [Mr.  BATia]  on 
legislation  to  support  international  ne- 
gotiatkMS  on  the  oaone. 

We  take  this  i»t>blem  seriously  and 
believe  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  the  EPA  and  the 
States  to  address  this  problem  with 
more  than  smoke  and  mirrors,  or  sun- 
I  and  sunscreen. 


SUPPORT  FOR  MORATORIUM  ON 
BANKS'  EXPANDED  POWERS  IN 
REAL  ESTATE  ACllVriiHiS 

(Mr.  WOLFE  ssked  and  was  givm 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Just  a 
few  days,  members  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing CTommittee  wlU  enter  into  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  cm  HJL  27,  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  [FBLICl  recapitalisation 
bUl.  It  is  imperative  that  the  commit- 
tee seize  this  opportunity  to  addreas 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  propoaal 
to  provide  expanded  powers  to  federal- 
ly chartered  banks  and  bankholdlng 
companies  to  engage  in  real  estate  ae- 
tiviUes. 

Mr.  ^Deaker.  if  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  gets  its  way,  for  the  first  time 
banks  would  be  allowed  to  hxAA  direct 
equity  positions  in  real  estate,  an  ac- 
tivity prohibited  by  the  1033  Glass- 
Steagall  Act.  I  need  not  remind  my 
colleagues  that  Congress  enacted 
Glass  Rteagall  in  the  wake  of  the 
Great  Depreaskm  with  the  express 
purpose  of  assuring  the  integrity  and 
long-term  viability  of  this  Nattoo's 
banking  system  by  dearly  separating 
investment  hanking  from  commercial 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  fundamen- 
tal issue  here:  Whose  respoMlMUty  Is 
it  to  determine  the  proper  powers  of 


in  todays  finandal  market- 
place? I  strongly  submit  that  it  la  the 
reaponsfbmty  and  duty  of  the  VA. 
Congress. 

I  urge  my  coDeaguea  on  the  «»»iM«g 
Committee  to  accept  the  Senate  provi- 
sioo  which  would  place  a  moratorium 
on  the  expanded  powers  of  banks  to 
engage  in  real  estate  acttvltlea  untO 
ConiTeas  has  had  an  onwrtunity  to 
review  the  matter. 


ATTORNEY     GENERAL 

GRAND     JX7RY     APPEARANCES 

IN  WEDTBCB  INVESTIGATION 

(Mr.  LaFALCE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Bouse  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  on  the 
front  page  of  today's  Washington  Post 
there  is  an  artlde  which  details  Attor- 
ney General  Edwin  Meese's  sppear- 
ance,  cm  two  separate  oocasicniB.  before 
the  grand  Jury  investigating  the  Wed- 
techseandaL 

What  I  find  moat  disturbing  about 
this  press  account  is  that  the  Attorney 
General  first  appeared  before  the 
grand  Jury  in  March  of  this  year  and 
did  not  reciise  himaeU  from  the  Wed- 
tech  matter  untQ  April  9.  MiHeover. 
according  to  the  press.  Mr.  Meeee  did 
not  inform  the  Justice  D^tartment  of 
his  first  appearance  untO  yeaterday.  In 
fact,  when  Mr.  Meese  recused  himself 
in  April,  he  told  Justice  D^wrtment 
officials  that  his  actlcm  was  taken  be- 
cause he  expected  that  he  mli^t  be 
called  ss  a  witness  in  the  Wedtech  in- 
vestigation. This  was  one  month  after 
he  had  appeared  and  already  testified 
before  the  grand  Jury. 

In  my  opinion,  the  behavior  of  the 
Attorney  General  in  this  matter,  is  to 
tally  unacceptable  and  falls  weU  below 
any  standard  of  condud  that  we 
should  exped  from  our  Nation's  top 
law  enfwoement  official.  However, 
this  is  merely  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
revelations  that  call  into  question  this 
administration's  abuse  and  misuse  of 
SBA's  minority  set-aside  program. 
While  other  administrationB  have  also 
mismanaged  this  program,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  transformed  this 
type  of  mlscondud  into  a  new  art 
form. 

On  May  19.  I  requested  the  inde- 
pendent counsel  investigating  the 
Wedtedi  matter  to  broaden  his  in- 
quiry In  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  was 
ddlberately  misled  by  SBA  employees 
when  we  first  began  an  Inquiry  of 
Wedtech  In  1984-66.  I  also  asked  the 
independent  counsel  to  investigate 
whether  SBA  employees  acted  on 
their  own  or  at  the  direction  of  White 
Bouse  staff. 

In  a  letter  received  yesterday,  the  in- 
dependent counsel  has  informed  me 
that  he  shares  my  concern,  "that  pos- 
sible violations  of  the  criminal  law 


*  *  *  be  pursued  and.  If  eonflrmad.  re- 
dreaaed."  Bowever.  he  daollned  to  In- 
veatigate  this  matter  beeaoaa  ho  dM 
not  btileve  his  grant  of  Jortedlctlan 
from  the  Justloe  Departeasnt  was 
broad  enough.  Today.  I  am  formally 
requesting  that  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Arnold  Boma,  dthsr  expand  the 
Juriadlctlon  of  the  Independent  oonn- 
ael  or  that  the  Juatlce  Department 
ttaelf  Inveatlgate  this  possible  ertelnal 
aeUvlty. 


URGING  A  SPEEDY  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  BANKINO  IXQVBLhr 
TION 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permlsskxn  to  addreas  the  Bouse  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  Bouse  w»"M"g  Committee 
will  dedde  whether  and  when  to  go  to 
confermce  with  the  Senate  over  the 
hanking  bDls.  I  urge  my  mllfgncs  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  move  to  con- 
ference quickly. 

My  h<Hne  State  of  Ohio  recently 
oonftonted  a  hanking  crisis.  There. 
State-insured  institutions  were  deplet- 
ed by  fraud  and  wn«wwgiffinfn|; 
Funds  were  Inadequate  to  cover  with- 
drawals by  worried  deposlters.  I  recall 
watching  people  stand  In  depression- 
era  lines  outside  their  local  SdBL's.  I 
h(V)e  I  never  see  such  lines  again. 

Unfortunately,  we  may  face  a  similar 
problem  today— but  on  a  far  more 
maaslve  scale— as  FBLIC  hovers  on  the 
brink  of  insolvency. 

Both  bodies  of  Ctmgress  have  passed 
responsible  legislation  to  recapttallae 
FBLIC.  In  addition,  thou^  the 
Senate  Ull  addreases  another  impor- 
tant issue:  Expanding  the  powers  of 
banks. 

Recently,  the  Federal  Reserre  Board 
propoaed  new  regulatiims  that  would 
allow  banks  to  become  invcdved  in  real 
estate  activities.  Bowever,  though  it 
makes  sense  to  review  our  Nation's 
hanking  statutes,  we  ought  to  have 
Congress  invcdved  In  the  process.  The 
1-year  moratorium  on  bank  powers  ex- 
pansion—contained  in  title  n  of  Uie 
Senate  bill— wHI  allow  Congress  to 
thoroughly  examine  all  sides  of  this 
crucial  iaaue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  move  quiddy 
to  ensure  the  stability  of  our  financial 
services  system.  I  urge  my  oolleaguea 
to  support  a  speedy  conference. 


WASHINGTON  POST  EDITORIAL 
ON  SUMO  WRESTLING 

(Mr.  SUNIA  aaked  and  was  given 
permia8i(m  to  addreas  the  Hotise  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  indode  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  riae 
today  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
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Ktf  tl* 


I  to  aa  •dttarlal 


i  I  mter  to,  Ur.   , 

nl  in  onr  «ffovi  lo 

K**  tradi  dillitt:  Tba 

IMS  ft  ia» 


if  taw  PMtfIt  vllh  th»  rin  to 

Tt—jiM  Um  MftlH  ftt  ft  mere  BIT 
ooaStaTW.  AitaakM  trmvvled  to  the 
OrtiBt  raewlly  and  dftlmed  far  hlm- 
■^  ft  tfM*  IB  the  ataMBPtan  imaka  of 
„  nDmo  wrMtUng.  Tbo  post 
rightly  miiniiliM  the  dsnUl- 
ui  UiM  ilBukiMiHinl  notlnc  the 
;  It  eoold  Mi  In  our  fntnre  ef- 
forts to  Ixeak  down-  Jspeneoe  Import 
bHxtaft.  WlMTft  tlM  ftttempts  of  eoono- 
mMc  Iftvyv*.  and  tnde  uperts  tea 
ft  qunrter  ton  of  fiery  eaapetttor  may 
vary  wtil  fDooaed. 

TlMN  li  one  im*— *^*"  In  the  Post'i 
■tory  whhSh  I  think  merita  our  fttten- 
ttan.  Mr.  Speaker.  Although  the  Poet 
floinetly  Idanttfled  Mr.  Atleenoe  ae  • 
iiMlilant  of  Baivftti.  It  did  not  mentian 
that  fey  Urth  he  la  UM^peroent  Amert- 
eaa  SanoaB.  As  the  Meatiber  of  Coc- 
gnm  who  immsenta  Mr.  Atlaanoe's 
xMkttve  hoBw.  I  ean  td  you  that  we  in 
,fc-— tfian  SasMift  ftre  proud  of  his  ex- 
plolta.  And  aa  deUberatkHia  continue 
over  the  future  dbeetlon  of  our  trade 
poUey.  let  us  keep  In  mind  the  weight 
\^At.  American  Bwtm'^'**  can  bring  to 
tmr  TraTgp*"'**g  pn^uwfi. 

I    tnctude    the    edltoriftl    for    the 


Oh.  tiMKf  ■ar  not  mtttlh  Mt . 

tui  till  tiiiiiilBl  tt  Unr»:  thii^oountrrli  tmr 

MJ.  Uwuietlf  llT  far  ooMdlnc  tu  ospeaBr 
to  BNdUM  dtot  books.  CMvw  an  moMittv*  to 
■■atf  Into  snmo  ■hapo.  many  an 
yootb  can  obtain  an< 
of  oalortaaUr 
tBst^rtta  tWislev  look  Ukaai 
of  oottsB*  ahaeae.  MMold  anoush  of 
Mlov  Bally  Attaanoo  to  Japan,  bla  eaai 
tamt^a  bo  a  chapter  tn  tazu  on  tnteraa- 
ttenal  aeon<iwW».  eran  U  for  now  it't  Juat 
utottaar  qnaiter  of  a  ton  In  the  balance  of 
trade. 
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work  out  of  eoo- 

In  the  past  deeede, 

the  f*-*"****'  need  for  both  pftrents.  or 
the  only  parent  tn  a  family  to  work. 
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Like  men. 


the 


PMt.  May  ».  IMT] 


DefndHBOi 


UM 


I's  trade  praettoea  aoBM- 

aaauraa  up 

I  of  the  Japaneaa.  they 

tbera'a  aoBMthtns  to 

of  aalevaa  caaUy") 

.a    fonner    hlgb 

aehool  f ootkaU  player  ki  Hawaii  and.  aa  of 
IMi  week,  the  flnt  fareiener  ki  19  oeoturtea 
to  be  1*  'UliMl  to  the  ctaamplan  ranka  of 

both  up  and  out: 

i  M7  pooDda. 

the  averace 

After  be  want  to  Japan  to 

ifife  yaanaso.  be  endured 

I.  auti  fSii  lanei  tiMiiIti 

I  and  the  oppoattkin  of 

I  vtao  thooglit  bla  vtetailaa  ripaeaant^ 
ed  Mn  umwmiliaaB  oa  bok  and  a  dlmkia- 
tloB  o(  tba  iilaliiMsH  i  ■■■■"'rr  that  pra- 
tbe  BMtebaa  and  whleb  makaa  of 
aiiwtliiM  eiHiH4*«*^  Bore  than  a  few 
of  iiiiiaaw  and  boiaplns  by  tause, 
nrand  UMB  ta  lotaelotba. 

Mr.  ftWam  triuopbad  tbrougb 
aaistit  irf  inn  tbroaah  abeer  weisht 
at  tibiwalf  In  a  «aft  vtaaae  parttflpanta 
itaCr  UieiMiilTna  averr  day  wttb  rtdi  fieh 
itew  to  put  oo  pomade,  be  li  eaMly  tbe 
hMTlcBt.  and  one  Of  tbe  beat  at  boaptnt 
the  other  guy  out  of  tbe  rtas.  And  aa  be  ap- 
praaebaa  tbe  ««y  ^nnade  a<  that  KWit.  let 
the  Japaiiaaa  portaU  bewarr  there  are 
ilkatalmin 


RBBIOWATION  OF  PAUL 
VOLCKER 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and 
gfv«B  permission  to  address  the  Boose 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Preai- 
dent  Raagan  should  have  pleaded  with 
PmiI  Vdeker  to  accept  a  third  term  as 
Chairman  of  the  Pederal  Reserve 
Board.  Apparently  thftt  didnt  happen. 

It  is  ft  trsBedy  that  Pftul  Voleker  has 
announced  today  his  resignation  as 
the  VM  Chftlrmftn.  effective  when  his 
term  expires  hi  August. 

President  Reagan  today  announced 
that  Alan  Greenspan.  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advlaers 
from  19t4-77  during  the  Oerald  Ford 
■dmlnMratlon.  would  replace  Chair- 
man Voleker. 

Pftul  Volcker's  commaiHting  intellect 
and  oocnmltnient  to  sound  policy  have 
e«med  him  reelect  throughout  the 
worUB  of  flnaaoe  and  politics.  He  has 
■cryed  with  distlncUon  for  8  year*  In 
extraordtaiftry  times. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  fact  that  Paul 
Vokdter  will  not  be  serving  a  third 
term  as  Fed  Chairman  will  not  shfttter 
oonfldenoe  In  the  dollar  worldwide  nor 
our  own  economy  within  the  United 


Paul  Voleker  has  the  confidence  of 
the  internationftl  markets. 

Pftul  Voleker  hsa  the  confidence  of 
the  Americftn  business  community. 

The  question  today  U:  Did  Paul 
Vokker  have  the  omfldence  of  the 
Reagan  admlnlstrfttion? 


taitbe 


THE  ECONOMIC  EQUITY  ACT  OF 
1987 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Cahfomlft  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  f<^  1  minute  and  to  revise 
ami  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MUXER  of  Callfomlft.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  to  Join  my 
colleagues  todsy  tn  introducing  the 
Bmynrwto  Equity  Act  of  1M7.  This  leg- 
Wstton  will  greatly  enhftnoe  equity  in 
work  and  family  life,  the  malm  con- 
cerns of  American  women  today.  Criti- 
cal supports  such  ss  child  care,  pfty 
equity,  and  extended  worker  benefits 
wouM  be  established,  so  that  a 
woman's  need  to  work  is  not  pitted 
agftliMt  the  needs  of  her  fsmlly. 


By  IMe.  more  than  M  percent  of 
working  women  were  married  to  men 
earning  under  $ae.OOO:  29  percent  to 
men  earning  less  than  $15,000. 

Tw  women  experiencing  divorce, 
their  inoome  daeUnes  by  TO  percent  1 
year  poatdivoroe,  while  divorced  men's 
fiaT««t»f  rise  by  43  percent 

Low-Income  mothers  lost  support. 
tnrl^i«««T»g  health  and  child  care  serv- 
ioea.  with  a  recent  decline  In  the  per- 
centage of  children  receiving  AnX^. 
Fifty-seven  percent  of  all  po<»-  chfl- 
dren  received  AFDC  to  19eB.  a  ao-per- 
oent  drop  sinoe  1979. 

These  indkatws  suggest  only  one 
trend— women  are  In  the  work  force 
for  good.  In  fact,  by  1990.  two-thirds 
of  new  entrants  Into  the  Iftbor  f(»ce 
wUl  be  women.  Even  a  mft)orlty  of 
women  with  Infants  under  the  age  of  1 
are  In  the  labor  force,  a  62-percent  In- 
crease since  1976.  Married  women  with 
preschool  children  are  the  fastest 
growing  group  In  the  labor  force. 

Despite  the  eoonmnlc  pressures  on 
mothers  entering  the  work  force, 
there  has  been  little  change  In  the  fi- 
nancial aecurlty  or  support  they  find 
there.  Their  wages  remain  30  percent 
lower  than  men's  and  their  benefits 
few,  espedftlly  for  mothers  working 
part  time.  Nine  out  of  ten  new  )otas  are 
expected  to  be  In  the  servkse  sector, 
where  low  wages  snd  few  benents  are 
the  norm. 

The  confUct  between  work  and 
family  intoislfles  when  women  bear 
primary  responsibility  for  the  family. 
However,  as  a  Woman's  Day  survey  re- 
vealed, more  than  80  percent  of  the 
polled  believed  thst  men  should  take 
dfty-to-dfty  responsibility  for  raising 
children,  but  40  percent  said  most  men 
an  not  willtag.  More  than  40  percent 
sftld  thftt  their  husbftnds  are  doing  less 
^haw  their  shftre  ftitnmd  the  house. 

As  ft  result,  we  can  no  longer  Ignore 
the  supports  women  need  to  sssure 
their  equftlity  In  the  work  force  snd 
the  care  and  protection  of  their  chil- 
dren. The  legi^tlon  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  assures  that  these  goals 
iteed  not  be  mutually  exdustve. 

I'd  partlculftrty  like  to  ftddreos  the 
provMom  of  title  H.  the  family,  which 
improve  and  expand  <diild  care  opUoos 
forfftmllles. 
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COMMUNICATION      FROM       THE 
HONORABLE  NORMAN  8ISISKT. 
MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tenipore   Iftid 

before  tbe  House  the  following  com- 

municfttian     from     tbe     HonorftUe 

Nc 


iraaM««<ON.  DC.  Jwu  U  tM7. 
Hon.  Jm  WauMU. 

gpiafcir  Q^  Om  Bourn  of  Jtijiveeafaftim, 

nUCbpUol  «kaMii0«ON.  DC 

Daes  MS.  flnexaa:  I  bave  prevloody  notl- 

flod  yea  of  tbe  reeeipt  of  a  anhpoena  by  a 

of  ay  dMriot  otfloe  leaned  by  tbe 

DIatitat  Court  for  SuaHS  County, 

VliSlnla. 

After  oofwuttatlon  wttb  tbe  Oeneral 
Couneel  to  tbe  Clerk,  purauant  to  Rule 
L(M)  of  tbe  Botae  of  tbe  Houae  of  Repre- 
aantatlvea,  I  have  determined  that  ooeipll- 
anoe  wttb  tbe  subpoena  ia  oonalatent  with 
tbe  laliOegua  and  preeedents  of  the  Beoee. 
Otnoerdy, 

KoBMAS  giaiasT, 
Jf emtar  q^  COMpraai. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
HONORABLE  NORMAN  SI8ISKY. 
MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  oom- 
munlcfttioo  from  the  Hoommble 
N< 


HOossov! 
WaaMngUm.  DC.  Jtau  1. 1U7. 
Hon.  Jm  Wazaas, 

Sptmlnr  of  Ou  Houae  of  Repremntativet. 
7^  CU9U0I,  WaaMfwton.  DC. 
DB*a  Ma.  SrBAKsa:  Tble  ia  to  notify  you. 
pursuant  to  Rule  UM)  of  the  Rulea  of  tbe 
Houae  of  Repreeentatlvea.  that  a  member  of 
taj  district  offioe.  Mr.  Rlcbard  Franklin. 
baa  been  aenred  wttb  a  vubpoena  laeued  by 
tbe    General    DMrlct    Court    for    Suaaez 
C^ounty.  Vlrilnla.  After  conaultatian  wttb 
the  Oeneral  0>unad  to  the  Clerk.  I  win 
notify  you  o<  my  determlnationa  aa  required 
by  tbe  Houae  Rule. 
Stneerely. 

Noaiuii  StansT. 
JTember  Q^  Ooivreai. 


MINERAL  LANDS  LEASING  ACT 
OF  1920  AMENDMENTS 

THE  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
Thursday.  May  28.  1987.  the  unfin- 
ished business  is  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  Mil  (HJl.  1029).  to  amend 
sectkm  27  of  the  Mineral  Lands  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920  relating  to  oil  shale 
claims,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  that  order  of  the  House  of  May 
28.  the  gentleman  from  Arisona  [Mr. 
Unaix]  wUl  be  recognised  for  10  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Touwo]  win  be  recognised  for  10 
minutes. 

At  the  oooclusion  of  such  debate, 
the  Chair  will  put  the  question  on 
final  passage  on  which  further  pro- 
ceedings were  postponed  on  Thursday. 
May  28. 1987. 

The  Chair  luriiiilBa  the  gentleman 
from  ArisoBft  CMr.  UaauJ. 

Mr.  UDAUo  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yiekl 
myself  sueh  time  ss  I  mfty  nanmvmt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  trying  to  pre- 
vent a  giveaway  of  natural  reaouroea. 
It  Is  a  kind  of  a  romplirated  story  and 
we  had  an  old  mining  law  in  1872  thftt 


covered  oopper  end  silver  and  hard- 
rock  minerals  of  different  ^""H 

In  1920.  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  was 
established,  and  thte  provfcled  a  frame- 
woik  for  develoirtng  oQ  and  gas,  pri- 
marily, but  oQ  and  shale,  which  is 
found  in  several  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States,  was  put  under  the  new 
leasing  system. 

Congress  had  a  ssvings  cUuse  whi^ 
Sftld  thftt  If  you  hftd  fUed  under  the  old 
1872  Iftw.  you  could  either  oonttnue 
thftt  fUlng  ftnd  try  to  get  a  patent  by 
showing  that  it  U  economical  to  devd- 
op  ofl  shale,  or  you  could  go  to  the 
new  leasing  system. 

These  old  claims  have  been  existing 
80  yeftrs,  snd  last  year,  the  Interior 
Department  competed  sn  action 
which  sold  off  in  Wyoming  and  Caio- 
rado  and  Utah  millkms  of  dollars' 
worth  of  puUic  lands  at  $2JM  an  acre. 

What  Chainnan  Rahaix's  bill  would 
do  is  to  make  It  Impoasible  to  get  these 
unsound  «*<»i*m  and  to  take  them  to 
patent  to  get  the  Utle  to  the  land.  If 
you  want  to  stop  this  giveaway,  you 
will  vote  ftye  on  the  passage  of  the  bOL 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reaerve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alsskft.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr. 

ClAIOl. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  ^leaker,  unfmtu- 
nately.  I  was  unable  to  participate  in 
the  debate  of  last  week  on  HJl.  1029, 
the  oil  shale  bill  suivorted  by  my 
chainnan.  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia,  and  from  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  Mr.  Unaix. 

If  I  had  been  aUe  to  participate  at 
that  time  last  week,  I  would  have 
agreed,  without  questkm.  with  my  col- 
league from  Alaslca  as  it  relates  to  this 
general  Issue,  that  HJl.  1029  is  not  a 
subscription  to  correct  the  problems 
assortatied  with  oil  shale  patenting, 
but  only  assures  tu  that  the  Federal 
Government  wfll  be  trytog  in  court  to 
define  a  policy  that  is  inherently 
flawed. 

My  colleague  from  Ariaona  has  out- 
lined the  badvround  and  the  history 
of  the  oO  shale  issue,  from  the  mining 
law  of  1872,  to  tbe  Mineral  ImdA  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920.  Congress  was  dear  at 
thftt  time  In  whftt  it  ssid  to  those  who 
were  aeeUng  to  obtftin  and  utfUae  this 
natural  resource  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  of  this  country. 

It  basically  said  that  if  you  could 
prove  up,  you  oould.  in  a  patenting 
process,  gain  ownership.  Ftom  that 
time  fcHward,  the  issue  was  bogved 
down  in  the  courts  as  to  i^iether  this 
Govanunoit  would  allow  to  continue 
on  public  lands  tbe  kind  of  develop- 
ment that  had  been  hlstoricaUy  al- 
lowed for  the  purpose  of  natural  re- 
source utfliaatlon.  whl^  ulttmately 
spelled  the  wealth  and  the  growth  of 
this  Nation. 

I  have,  and  others  have,  said  before 
the  Inttflor  rommittee  that  the  real 


question  at  hand  is  taking:  whether 
the  Fedesal  GovenameMt  that  once 
gives  and  provides  under  law  ftnd  sets 
in  motion  ft  direction  by  which  private 
dtlaens  in  this  country  will  f ollev  and 
pursue  to  gain  access  and  dalm  to 
public  lands,  would.  In  essence,  be  fol- 
lowed. 

What  we  are  learning  here  by  this 
legislation  is  that  what  the  Oovem- 
ment  inxivides  or  gives,  the  Govern- 
ment, depending  upon  the  whims  of 
this  Congress  and  a  committee  can 
take  away.  It  Is  und»  that  basis.  Mr. 
l^^eaker,  thftt  I  think  the  real  issue  of 
HJL  1029  exlsta  today. 

Tou  can  cleariy  see  what  I  mean  as 
it  reifttes  to  the  Federal  Govenrntent 
and  Utigatlon  that  will  continue.  It  B 
the  desire  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  this  hoi  would,  once 
and  fn-  all.  set  a  pattern  that  would 
tunefully  prohibit  litigation,  and  yet 
in  the  debate  of  last  week,  court  case 
after  court  case  after  generation  of 
lawyers  was  dted  as  an  examplf  of  tbe 
controversy  of  this  Issue. 

I  am  convinced,  as  I  think  many  of 
my  otdleagues  are.  that  HJL  1029  wlU 
not,  nor  can  it  address  the  Issue  in  the 
kind  of  clarity  that  is  necessary. 

In  the  proceedings  of  tbe  subeom- 
mlttee  and  the  whole  committee,  we 
attempted  to  work  a  compromise.  In 
the  final  hours,  it  appeared  Uiat  a 
compromise  was  at  hand. 

Staff  membos  on  both  sldss.  Demo- 
crat and  Republican  alOte,  reeognlaad 
that  this  bOl  was  flawed  and  privatdy 
would  say  that  this  would  in  no  way 
address  the  problems  that  face  this 
Issue. 

There  is  a  legitimate  debate  before 
us,  and  that  is  whether  we  wUl  contin- 
ue with  existing  policy;  whether.  In 
fact,  we  wUl  honor  the  decisions  ren- 
dered by  Interior  based  on  tbe  laws  of 
1872  and  1920  or  whether  we  win  at- 
tempt to  move  in  the  direction  that 
HJL  1029  ultimately  provfclea. 

In  dosing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
oppose  this  legfslatlon  because  It  Is  not 
an  answer,  nor  is  it  a  solution  to  the 
problem.  If  I  were  a  mineral  attorney 
living  in  the  West  at  this  time,  espe- 
cially In  the  State  of  Colorado,  I  could 
(mly  view  this  as  being  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  I  oould  find  probably  my 
Inoome  resting  on  for  tbe  halsnre  of 
my  life,  maybe  my  children's  lives  and 
maybe  my  grandchildren's  lives.  If 
they  chose  to  pursue  the  legal  prof  ea- 
sion  fapwially  in  the  minoals  area. 

Undoubtedly,  the  courts  will  make 
the  decision.  The  Federal  GovenmicDt 
will  once  again  expend  scares  publle 
resources  attempting  to  fight  a  bad 
law  and  the  laws  of  the  past  are  dear- 
ly on  the  books  that  outline  and  clari- 
fied the  process  by  s^ilch  private  In- 
dustry or  private  enttttes  could  claim 
and  make  acoeas  to  the  utOtrntlon  of 
tbe  reaouEoes  of  our  pubUe  lands. 
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,  ., aoi  •*«»  thow  fdta 

oCfOr  you  *fr»»  jy*''*''*^*  *'^"'^ 

^,.j«tl«  In  lurml  •»«■  •n 

.  ttao  mUrtor  DoportoMBt  •  pne» 

pobOe  oO  AbIo  laodL  TIM  lotnc 

tuo  an  MM— lOM  than  tk  oosts 

^^      of  dMOpboer. 

tt  may  ««B  tiMredlble  In  this 

naAv  the  gutoe  of  % 

low  VBODtod  baton  tho  tarn  of 

„^jban  In  N90IM0  to  tho  CUtf or- 

■oid  iwli.  ttM  Intorftor  Doport- 

to  euRontUr  ottompClnc  to  oeU 

Uliiniioiol<il|i    270,000    oeroo   of 

oO  itelo  laadi  In  Ookvado, 

and  Utah  for  $2.80  an  acre. 

_  yov  tba  DopoitBimt  auo- 

la  dlvaalBO  KMMW  aferea  tn  thiB 

priBMrflF  to  lario  oorporar 

lOM  would  prorent  another 

r  of  PadHBllanda. 

Tho  ^koatkm  HJL  lOM  aeoks  to  ad- 

lu»oi»w  ofl  ahalo  dalma  atakod 

the  nlntaw  law  of  1IT3  mior  to 

, ,  o<  the  lOneral  iJUDdi  Loaa- 

liW  Afli  of  int.  In  IMO.  the  Congroaa 
nil  thai  tNoa  ttmt  ttme  f onrard.  Ved- 
enl  eawiy  naouroaa  would  be  IflMed 
and  requliod  tlMi  the  pubUc  raealvc  a 
tetuin  on  thia  aettvlty  In  the  f ona  of 
bmiiMaa.  rentala.  and  produettaB  royal- 


r.  for  ttM>ae  oO  ahale  dahna 
I  in  mriatimrr  In  1990.  the 

^ aewhft  to  slva  the  elaim 

hoManaa  opportunity  to  perfect  the 
daim.  wfaldi  In  the  porianee  of  the  old 
m  lawa  Mtiirt"  to  ahow  that  the 
to  valid  and  aa  raeh  provlda  the 
___  holder  with  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  title  to  the  land,  whk^  ia 
known  aa  a  patent,  for  $U0  an  acre. 

To    the    dtotlncutohed    fentleman 
from  Idaho,   the   ranktnf   minority 
anber.  I  "Mold  aay  that  thla  to  not  a 
»-«M«t  HJL  MM  to  not  a  taking  of 
land.  We  are  not  takfng  away  from 
any  l<>iltimatt  dalm  holder  hto  right 
to  eonttnue  to  hold  that  dalm  If ,  aa  I 
■tnaa,  that  data  to  valid  In  the  first 
ptaoe.  And  that  la  qinllnnahlB.  What 
we  are  dDk«  In  thto  legtolatloo  to  pre- 
wskhw  hte  fMm  gaintaiff  any  addl- 
tloaal  property  landa  via  a  patent 
tnim  the  IMeral  Oevemmat  to  theee 
quaatloimble  dalma  for  only  9lM  an 
aav.  **— «T  of  theae  data  holden 
have  hdd  data  on  thto  land  for  M 
yean  or  lootfar.  The  holdera  of  theae 
dalBM  have  yet  to  take  the  flrat  rtep 
toward  dMWliw  the  dataa  are  vaUd, 
toward  iilitalilliil  a  patent,  or  toward 


developinc  the  ahale  oO.  whteh 
the  tntent  of  our  mtnlng  lawa. 

LMt  fail,  however,  the  interior  De- 
pMtmant  sold  ott  aome  n.OM  aoroa  of 
oil  ahale  land  to  aoveral  large  oorporar 
ttaw  lor  $SJO  an  acta.  Thto  aoClon  haa 
renewed  Interast  In  patenting  the  re- 
Tn«h«fait  dalms  which  are  the  subject 

of  HJl.  lOM.  _^  . 

At  acme  point,  thto  matter  must  be 
pat  to  reet  beeaaee  aa  long  aa  theee 
dalms  are  out  there,  the  landa  are  en- 
cumbered and  are  bastoally  off  Italta 
to  other  developmsato  which  might  be 
to  the  pubUe  Interest 

The  bin  reported  by  the  Interior 
Conmilttee  ivohlblU  the  tosuanoe  of 
patanU  to  theae  dalma.  requlrea  that 
vattdlty  determination  be  made  on 
thsou  and  for  tboee  claims  found 
vaUd.  the  holders  would  have  the 
option  of  either  converting  them  to  an 

00  shale  lease  or  to  oontlnoe  to  heM 
the  data  but  expend  an  annual 
unount  which  shows  a  good  faith 
eff <nrt  to  develop  the  oil  shale. 

Assttdi.  the  approadi  taken  by  HJl. 
lOM  would  meserve  the  righU  of  the 
rtaim  holder  who  to  serious  about  do- 
Tdoping  oil  shale  while  at  the  same 
time  preeerre  the  pubUe  Interest  In 
theee  Fsderal  landa. 

I  a*  for  a  "yes"  vote. 

iir.  YOUNO  of  Alaska.  Mr.  ^leaker, 

1  yMd  I  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hsiraail.  .    ... 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  notwlth- 
itKTMttwy  my  greet  respect  for  the  dto- 
ttngirt"***^  chalnnan  of  the  full  Interi- 
or Committee  and  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia,  I  rise  In  strong  opposl- 
tkm  to  HJl.  lOlO.  _ 

The  bill  to  flawed  In  two  rsepeots. 
Ftrst.  the  Mlnerml  Lands  Leasing  Act 
dianges  the  rules  midstream.  Thto  leg- 
tolatkm  denies  the  ownsta  of  prosently 
unpatented  oil  shale  dalms  what  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  given 
to  other  oO  shale  data  owners  who 
have  received  patenU  from  1020 
thzoiwh  February  1M7.  Despite  the 
fact  that  oO  shale  dataanta  may  have 
been  In  full  compUanoe  with  existing 
law.  the  OovemmcBt  to  stepping  In 
and  rbw>g«^  the  law  under  which 
they  operate.  And  while  I  agree  thto 
Oangfem  has  the  obvious  right  to 
change  laws,  we  should  look  to  the 
tosues  of  f  atanees  and  equity  as  we  pam 
Inglslatlnn  in  this  body.  Thto  haa  not 
been  done  here. 

Second,  there  has  been  "expert"  tes- 
tlmany  given  befc««  the  oonunlttee 
tfc«±  t>ifc  legtolatlon  probably  constl- 
tutea  a  "taking."  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  wfll  be  dlreoted  to  dsdare 
unpatented  ofl  ahale  dalma  as  Invalid 
iinWas  they  have  been  favorably  acted 
upon  by  Fsbruary  5, 1907. 

I  re^tectfully  urge  the  Congress  to 
defeat  thto  legtolatlcn. 

The  BFSAKKR  pro  tempore.  Oir. 
Tbazlbi).  The  Chair  wtahee  to  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
TomM''  has  8  minutes  remaining  and 
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the    gantleman    from 

UnsuJ  haa  0  aatnutea  remaining. 

Mr.  UDAIX..  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  S 
mtamtea  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  CsMramx]. 

Mr.  CAMPBCLL.  Mr.  opeuer.  i 
^h>nk  tta  gtmtltTt"'  for  thto  opportu- 
nity to  rtoe  In  strong  support  of  HJl. 
iOM.  Conta«ry  to  the  opinion  of  my 
coUoagtift.  the  gentleman  from  Idaho, 
thto  levtoed  MD  to  a  oompromlss. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJL  IOM  wfll  condude 
decadss  of  controversy  and  Utlgatlon 
by  preventing  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  from  giving  away  an  addition- 
al a70.0M  acrea  of  puUlc  lands  In 
Utah.  Colorado,  and  Wyoming  for 
$a.M  per  acre. 

The  MD  to  a  reactlan  to  a  Depart- 
msnt  of  the  Interior  settlement  be- 
tween four  energy  companies  which 
bought  02.000  acres  of  public  lands  for 
$206,000  when  the  Interior  Departs 
ment  Itself  estimated  the  landa  to  be 
worth  $164  mUllon.  At  moot,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  esttaatea  the 
cost  of  Implementing  a  leasing  pro- 
gram, intended  In  the  original  law.  at 
approximately  $4  million.  Defldt  re- 
duction wfll  not  be  achieved  by  selling 
public  aaoeU  for  well  bdow  fair 
market  value. 

The  bill  wm  bring  to  an  end  the 
qtieatlon  of  validity  of  ofl  ahale  mining 
datas  by  »»~«»uHny  MCtlon  27  of  the 
Mineral  I^nds  Leasing  Act  of  1020. 
Both  the  mining  law  of  1872  and  the 
Mineral  Lfiastng  Act  of  1920  were 
based  cm  the  theory  that  claims  and 
mineral  leaaea  contain  mlnerato  of 
value  and  that  those  mlnerato  should 
be  diligently  developed  for  the  use  simI 
benefit  of  the  Nation.  The  claims  in 
question  have  been  held  for  M  years 
and  during  that  time  no  ofl  from  shale 
on  *»«■*«"!  datms  has  been  produced 
tot  the  commercial  market.  I  would- 
polnt  out  that  the  antiquated  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  Is  the  only  law  on  the 
books  that  allows  outright  disposal  of 
public  lamto  without  congressional 
oversight. 

After  more  than  half  a  century.  It  to 
not  uiueasonshkt  to  require  that  the 
conditions  for  developing  pubUc  re- 
■ouroe  emphaslae  dUlgent  develop- 
ment rather  than  land  speculation. 
Let  me  pcae  a  question.  Would  you  seU 
your  land,  which  in  thto  case  to  the  siae 
of  Rhode  island  for  $2.60  sn  acre.  I 
thinknoL 

Private  parties  should  not  be  reward- 
ed for  their  lack  of  off  nt  In  devdop- 
Ing  a  mineral  resource  by  being  grant- 
ed a  fee  stanple  Utle  not  only  to  the 
gubsurface  minerals,  but  slso  to  the 
lurfaoe  resources.  Congrem  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  ensure  that  multiple 
use  public  lands,  valuable  for  their 
wildlife.  gisBliM  mineral,  and  recre- 
ational beneflta.  are  not  disposfd  of 
for  a  price  less  than  a  six-pack  of  beer. 
It  must  be  luismihsriseil  to  my  col- 
league from  Idaho  that  HJL  IOM  does 
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not  penaUae  those  people  who 
ly  want  to  mine  ofl  shale.  They  oan 
eonttnne  to  do  so.  The  langua«s  of 
HJL  IOM  doss  however  put  a  stop  to 
spedal  Inter  sou  who  want  cheap  spec- 
ulative land  under  the  guise  of  mining 
as  defined  In  antiqutod  mining  laws. 
HJL  IOM  to  a  good  biU.  it  to  a  fah-  bin 
and  a  just  bfll  to  protect  publle  land 
and  backed  by  the  results  of  four 
rate  court  decislnns 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  Its  passage. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  CsHomto.  Mr.  Spsslwr.  I 
j(i  support  of  H.R.  IOM. 
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Mk>.  TOUNO  of  Alaska.  Mr. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  ttme. 
end  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  UDAIli.  Mi.  Speaker,  we  tave 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I  ask 
for  a  favorable  vote  on  the  bilL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
tmflntohed  buslnem  to  the  question  of 
;  the  bfll.  HJL  IOM. 


Mvpiv 

MBtt* 

nmi* 


(CT) 


MM^ 


lr«  d  shsis  ctohns  on  twussnds  Of  aeroa  Of 
publdy  ovwisd  tends  m  «ie  Weetom  Unisd 


Rret,  I  wM)  to  conwwsnd  Oie  aftorts  of  my 


man  of  tw  IMng  SuboomraMss.  Mr.  Rahmjl. 
tor  Ns  toadsrMp  snd  hours  of  worti  In  puMng 


I  wnSd  slso  Wm  to  oomresnd  snoOwr  ool- 
IssQus  trom  Ow  Msrtor  CommMss,  Mr.  Camp 
SELL.  I  know  hs  ptoysd  s  key  rate  in  tashton- 
Ing  tw  bS  ws  have  bsfora  us  todsy.  You  boOi 
have  my  twnks  tor  your  sfterts  jp  >>*<  k> 
stop  ttw  Msrtor  Dspsrtmsnt  ftom  dhposing  of 
mors  puMc  tonds  st  bsrgsin  bsssmsrN  ratos. 

TNslsstolrML  Indssd,  R  msy  even  be  s 
■Me  too  toir  to  sews  oflhs  dsim  hofdws.  The 
bS  fl^es  1,000  pressnl  d  shsis  dslmlwklsrs 
an  opOon  of  oonvsrUng  Owir  ctoims  to  taasss 
or  spsndbiQ  s  suflctonl  smounl  of  morwy  to 
rsprsesni  oaQsni  osvsnpnwni  or  vw  oem. 
Msny  of  twss  ctsims  haws  bssn  hsM  for 
yasrs  wMh  Ms  or  no  work  dons  to  susrciss 
Owm,  snd  msny  of  thsm  may  wel  be  vwsIq. 
Thsre  is  even  s  msior  qussOon  wtwOwr  d 
slwie  csn  bs  found  or  sxbactod  on  ttwss 
dsims.  Qssriy  sn  srgumsm  csn  be  mads  Ihst 
the  oWm  hoMsrs  have  had  mors  Own  aufli- 
donl  opportunNy  to  psrfsd  ttwr  ctoims  srtd 
ttwft  Ihs  dsims  ahouM  now  revert  to  tie 
United  Stelss.  H.R.  1038  gives  the  cteSn  hoM- 
srs  one  more  cfwnoe— a  grace  psrtod— snd 
OialmslissKsvsryfsirbaindsed.        ^ 

I  sm  Soublsd  Ihat  we  have  to  be  daaino 
with  INs  Issus  St  si  in  Congrass.  H  ths  interior 
Dspsrtmsnt  hsd  not  sbsndorwd  ite  sftorto  isst 
yesr  to  inveMate  many  of  thsss  dsims 
throuOh  Isgsl  sctton,  we  might  not  Iw  here 
adtog  on  iNs  issus  todsy.  If  the  Inteitor  De- 
psrimsnt  had  not  ghwn  sway  some  80,000 
aoies  of  ol  shato  tends  last  ysar  at  the  unbe- 
lawabte  rate  of  $2^0  an  acrs,  ws  wouW  not 
be  ading  on  iNa  bS  today. 

But  as  unbslsvsbis  snd  oulrsesous  as  K 
sounds,  ths  intertor  Dspsrtmsnt  dU  in  tsd  sel 
off  90.000  acrea  of  tend  at  $2.50  sn  acre  test 
yeer.  As  anyone  wfio  haa  Mad  to  buy  land  re- 
cently snywhere  In  thto  oounSy  kno«M,  $2.60 
en  acre  is  s  vary  good  prtoe— s  vary  good 
prtos  indssd.  in  fad.  it  is  s  glvsswy.  Ysl  Ow 


Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Haa  not  a  roUcaU  vote  been  ordered 
on  thto  toaue  from  the  proceedings  of 
last  Thursday? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  gentleman 
that  the  answer  to.  no.  a  record  vote 
has  not  been  ordered.  The  question 
wm  be  put  de  novo. 

The  question  to  oa  the  psssage  of 
thebflL 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
C4)eaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  oa  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  to  not  preaent  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
preeent. 

TtM  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  to  not  preaent. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  win  notify 
sbsent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  295.  nays 
93.  not  voting  44.  ss  foUows: 
nudl  No.  IN] 
TXAS-W6 

CUncer 

CoaU 

Coeliia 

Cotanan  (MO) 

Colemkn  (TX) 

CollliM 

Coote 

Coivan 

Ooopcr 

OiNwhUn 

Courtar  Oallo 

CoyiM  OMCte 

Crocfcatt  Omytfos 

Oejdcnaao 
OOibaoi 

aiickman 


Ober 

OUb 

OiUi 


OfT) 
(DD 


KoltOT 


Fanl* 


ThonaXOA) 
ToRtodl 


PrieeOlO 


Levin  OCI) 

LeTtM(CA) 

Uchtfeot 

Uoyd 

UrwrrCWA) 


QnfltaD 


Ragnla 
Rtcbmrdwn 


Ibntaa 
Maitey 


Roe 
Roai 


RoUi 


MMioalM 


MeCtaiksy 

MeCurdjr 


McHugli 
llemUen(lCD) 


RovlaiMl(CT)  Wtaltten 

Rowlaad  (OA)  WOmo 

Rortaal  WiM 

Sabo  WoU 

BtSki  Wolpe 


Flake 

nippo 


aaxton 


TMee 


AnUtony 
Applesate 
AtkliM 
AuOotn 


PocUatU 

FMey 

PorddO) 

mmk 


AreiMr 


BcoTDOocr 

NAY8-93 

Ockaa 

Otaicricli 

Ooodlliic 


Osley 


HeOey 


RHter 


BenUey 


BObnr 

BOInkli 

Boehlert 


DanlHi 

Da*li(IX<> 

delaOana 


Boncbtoo 


ShuBiway 


(CO) 


Oordoa 


(lO) 


Derrtcfc 
DeWlne 
DtekliiMo 


Hyde 

mtiefe 

Koonim 


SOtttlKNX) 
iCTX) 


Didatf 


(CA> 


DocgandlD) 
Devoey 


Orandy 

Orant 

QtvlUJ 

OrayCPA) 

Ofecn 

Orea 

Ouailiil 


Cheney 
Coble 


CMt 


Lewli(CA) 
LewiiCVL) 


(CA) 


(NH) 
SBilUi.  Robert 

(OB) 


tton's  piMc  tends  snd  rssouross  ifd  |ust 
that— «  MaraSy  gave  sway  the  tend. 

We  are  oorwidsrtog  thte  bN  todsy  so  tfwt 
«ve  cen  mske  sure  the  Intertor  does  not  give 
Itw  ao.OOO  soes  oovered  by  the  dl 
otelms  in  qussOon.  Thte  te  sn  impartwS 
pracaultonary  measure  wa  mud  take  and  I 
urge  you  to  )dn  «Mh  mo  in  support  of  KR. 
1030. 


Byron 

Cuwbdl 

CarOtai 


Cair 


Ow 


Han  (OB) 
BalKTX) 


Harrto 


DavtoOII) 
DeLay 
DtoChMnS 
XCA) 


(OK) 


Lokena.  Donald    SvtaidaU 

l(CA) 
rJist 


(CA) 


Bay«i(ni> 

Hayca(LA) 

Henry 

Hertel 

BOer 


tOL) 

MeMmaa  (HC) 

d 

ifWA)     T( 


OaUeily 


Myen 

lK)TVOTmO-44 


lUUD 


cm 


BoOoway 


•l-MiO-»-lt(Ptll) 
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Mtdcnn 


Itotan 

Ruao 

aefaulM 


(OR) 


(CUU 


(WT) 


IUvwmI 


Tvtar 
Toms 
TouBccnj 
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■tdersUon  of  the  bill  (HJl.  2100)  to  au- 
thorlM  •ppropiiatloiM  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commeroe  for  the  procrama  of 
the  Nati<Hial  Bureau  of  Standards  for 
flacal  year  1988.  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee.  which  was  referred  to  the 
Houae  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


a  isao 

ICr  WAPF^**  changed  hla  vote 
from'-yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bOl  was  paaaed. 

The  leault  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motkm  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.   WTLLAAMR.   Mr.   Speaker,   on 

HJl.  10S9.  the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing 

Act     amendtanents.     I     Inadvertently 

voted  "nay."  and  had  intended  to  vote 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HJl.  2385.  ENVIRONMENTAL 
RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT 

AND  DEMONSTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  OF  1987 
Mr.  WHEAT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  100-118)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  182)  providing  for  con- 
slderaUon  of  the  bill  (HJl.  2355)  to  au- 
thorise appropriations  for  environ- 
mental research,  development,  and 
dem<»istratlon  for  the  flacal  years 
1988  and  1989.  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLimON  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HJl.  2330.  NATIONAL  SCI- 
ENCE FOUNDATION  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1988 

Mr.  WHEAT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  100-119)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  183)  providing  for  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  2330)  to  au- 
thorise appropriations  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  the  flacal  year 
1988.  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar 
snd  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HJl.  2180.  NATIONAL 
BX7REAU  OF  STANDARDS  AU- 
THORIZATION ACrr  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1988 

Mr.  WHEAT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  sutanitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  100-120)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  184)  providing  for  con- 


MARTTIME  PROGRAMS  AUTHOR- 
IZATION. FISCAL  YEAR  1988 
Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  178  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.Ras.178 
Rnolved,  That  at  »ny  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  thla  reaoluUon  the  Speaker  may, 
punuant  to  dauae  Kb)  of  rule  XZm.  de- 
clare the  Houae  resolved  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  conalderatlon  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
053)  to  authorize  approprlatioiu  for  fiacal 
year  IMS  for  certain  maritime  pro«rama  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
Federal  Maritime  CommlHlon.  and  the  flrat 
reading  of  the  bUl  shaU  be  dlspenaed  with. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  which  ihall  not  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equaUy  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranklnc  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Ftsheriea.  the  bill  thaU  be  oon- 
■idered  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule,  and  each  ■ectlon  ihall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

D  1335 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Wheat) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Ii4r.  WHEAT.  Mi.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  QunuBM].  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  conaiune. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  178  Is 
an  open  rule  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  953.  a  bill  which  author- 
izes appropriations  for  maritime 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1988.  The  rule 
provides  for  1  hour  of  general  debate  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  It  further 
provides  that  the  bill  shall  be  consid- 
ered for  amendment  under  the  5- 
mlnute  rule  and  that  each  section  of 
the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  pro- 
vides for  one  motion  to  recommit. 

H.R.  053  authorizes  $876,797,000  for 
maritime  programs  administered  by 
the  Maritime  Administration  and 
$14.5  million  for  the  Federal  Maritime 
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Commladon.  Included  in  the  bill  is 
$300  million  for  operating  differential 
subaldiea;  $2  million  for  research  and 
development  acUvltles;  and  $74,797,000 
for  operations  and  training. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  controversy 
guzTOtmdlng  this  resolution.  There- 
fore. I  urge  that  we  adopt  it  so  that  we 
may  proceed  to  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thia  la  an  open  rule 
providing  for  the  oonaideratlon  of  a 
bill  reauthorizing  a  numlier  of  impor- 
tant programa  for  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  fleet.  I  urge  ita  adoption. 
At  thla  time  of  riaing  tenaion  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  active  interven- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Navy  to  protect  com- 
mercial oil  tankers  there,  our  consider- 
ation of  this  bill  is  most  timely. 

Recent  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
should  remind  every  Member  of  the 
crucial  importance  of  sea  power  and 
the  necessity  of  keeping  open  and  free 
the  flow  of  international  commerce  on 
the  high  seas.  Sea  power  is  essential  to 
the  security  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
our  allies.  Sea  power  is  not,  of  course, 
confined  only  to  our  naval  ships  of 
war.  Sea  power  also  includes  our  mer- 
chant marine  fleet.  The  world's 
strongest  war  fleet  will  operate  at  a 
disadvantage  if  it  sails  into  harm's  way 
without  a  strong  merchant  marine 
fleet  to  support  it. 

I  served  on  an  aircraft  carrier  during 
the  Great  War  in  the  Pacific  against 
the  Empire  of  Japan.  Let  me  state 
forthrightly  that  without  our  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  fleet  backing  up 
our  Navy,  our  marines  and  our  airmen, 
we  would  not  have  achieved  the  total 
victory  we  did  In  1945. 

The  American  merchant  marine 
fleet  of  1945  was  vast  and  efficient  in 
supplying  our  Armed  Forces  In  far-off 
lands  and  distant  seas,  and  It  also  car- 
ried the  flow  of  commercial  goods  and 
commodities  to  and  from  the  Ameri- 
can mainland  and  to  our  allies  around 
the  world.  This  is  no  longer  true 
today.  We  have  not  got  this  merchant 
vessel  sealift  capabUlty  today.  I  hope 
we  will  wake  up  to  the  great  danger 
this  poses  to  the  United  States  before 
we  have  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  this 
decades-long  neglect  of  our  merchant 
marine  fleet. 

This  bill,  brought  to  the  floor  by  the 
C(»nmittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  is  intended  to  keep  our 
modest  Federal  maritime  programs 
going  forward.  Frankly.  I  think  we 
need  to  expand  significantly  our  mari- 
time programs  and  our  merchant 
marine  fleet.  But,  at  the  least,  we 
must  keep  what  we  still  have  in  oper- 
ation. This  is  what  H.R.  953  will  do, 
and  this  is  why  it  deserves  our  sup- 
port. 

HJl.  953  provides  a  little  over  $391 
million  in  fiacal  year  1988  authoriia^ 
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tiona,  with  most  of  the  money  going  to 
the  operating  differential  subsidies. 
These  subsidies  are  vital  if  we  are  to 
keep  our  U.S.-flag  merchant  fleet 
intact.  Without  this  help  our  mer- 
chant fleet  will  sail  away  under  for- 
eign flags.  The  bill  contains  other 
useful  items,  including  a  needed 
change  in  the  vessel  loan  guarantee 
program  which  should  reduce  defaults 
on  the  part  of  shipowners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  a  "yes"  vote 
on  the  rule  and  passage  of  thla  impor- 
tant bilL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Ml.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  Houae  Resolution  178  and  rule 
XXin,  the  CThalr  declares  the  Houae 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houae 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  HJl.  953. 

a  1343 

VK  TBI  COMMTtTSS  OP  THE  WHOLS 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  953)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain  marl- 
time  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  with  Mr.  Wheat  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  AifDERSOit]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Lent]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Awdersom]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
stune. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  953,  a  bill  that  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  certain  maritime  promo- 
tional programs  of  the  Biarltlme  Ad- 
ministration and  for  certain  regula- 
tory programs  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission. 

I  strongly  believe  that  this  reauthor- 
ization is  critical.  You  may  ask  why  is 
this  legislation  so  critical.  The  answer 
lies  in  the  declining  state  of  this  coun- 
try's maritime  Industry,  an  Industry 
that  at  one  time  was  imcontested.  We 
cannot  afford  to  fail  In  supporting  our 
State  and  Federal  maritime  academies 
which  produce  this  country's  mer- 
chant mariners  that  someday  may  be 


needed  in  a  national  emergency  to 
support  our  Armed  Forces:  we  cannot 
afford  to  allow  our  shipping  fleet  to 
continue  its  precipitous  decline  as  a 
result  of  unfair  trading  practices  and 
terribly  low  wages  by  many  of  our 
trading  partners;  we  cannot  afford  to 
undermine  the  opportunity  for  U.S.- 
shlp  liner  companies  to  borrow  the 
capital  they  need  in  order  to  build  new 
ships,  especially  when  our  merchant 
marine  fleet  continues  its  dramatic  de- 
cline. I  am  convinced  that  passage  of 
this  reauthorization  bill  is  one  step 
that  should,  and  must  be  taken  to 
ensure  we  have  enough  mariners  in  a 
national  emergency;  to  ensure  that  we 
have  a  commercially  and  military 
viable  merchant  marine  fleet;  and  fi- 
nally, to  ensure  that  this  country's 
maritime  industry  receives  the  confi- 
dence it  needs  that  Washington  is  not 
simply  paying  l^wervice  to  its  prol>- 
lems,  but  rather,  is  willing  and  com- 
mitted to  maintaining  and  strengthen- 
ing this  country's  neglected  maritime 
industry. 

HJl.  953  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $391,297,000,  which  Includes 
$376,797,000  for  three  MarAd  pro- 
grams and  $14.5  million  for  the  FMC. 
It  also  contains  provisions  to  correct 
certain  problems  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Student  Incentive  Pajmient 
Program  at  the  State  maritime  acade- 
mies. The  committee  added  a  section 
that  excludes  certain  vessels  from  the 
title  XI  Loan  Guarantee  Program 
until  October  1,  1990.  The  excluded 
vessels  are  those  primarily  engaged  in 
offshore  oil  exploration  and  exploita- 
tion and  those  engaged  in  the  inland 
trades. 

While  the  dollar  figures  differ  from 
the  administration's  request,  the  com- 
mittee, in  a  bipartisan  effort,  fully 
supports  the  need  for  additional  oper- 
ating-differential subsidies  and  contin- 
ued assistance  to  the  State  maritime 
academies.  I  would  also  like  to  note 
that,  while  the  request  for  MarAd  pro- 
motional programs  is  higher  than 
what  the  administration  requested, 
the  amounts  authorized  are  about 
$11.5  million  less  than  what  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  prior  fiscal  year. 

H.R.  953,  as  reported.  Includes  the 
following  accounts  for  the  Maritime 
Administration:  $300  million  for  oper- 
ating-differential subsidies:  $2  million 
for  research  and  development;  $22.7 
million  for  the  Federal  Maritime 
Academy:  $10  million  for  the  six  State 
maritime  academies;  $1.2  million  for 
additional  training  requirements;  $13.8 
million  for  national  security  support 
capability;  and  $26.9  million  for  the 
general  operation  of  IdarAd. 

This  reauthorization  biU  also  in- 
cludes $14.5  million  for  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I 
believe  this  legislation  is  fair  and  rea- 
sonable. I  know  it  has  widespread  bi- 
partisan support.  I  respectfully  urge 


my  colleagues  to  pass  thia  important 
piece  of  legialation. 

D  1345 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  953.  the  bill 
which  authorizes  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1988  for  the  programs  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission.  These  Fed- 
eral programs  are  extremely  important 
to  the  future  of  our  American  flag  mer- 
chant marine. 

This  legislation  was  careftilly  pre- 
pared after  a  formal  hearing  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee— of 
which  I  am  the  ranking  RQ>ublican 
member— and  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  President's  budget  request  for 
these  maritime  programs.  This  bill 
enjoys  the  bipartisan  support  of  the 
members  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee. 

HJl.  953  authorizes  a  total  of 
$391,297  million.  This  funding  level  is 
about  $60  million  more  than  the  ad- 
ministration requested,  but  the  Mem- 
bers should  know  that  this  is  about 
$11  million  less  than  what  was  author- 
ized for  these  same  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1987. 

The  funding  level  for  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  is  $14.5  million. 
This  is  identical  to  the  request  of  the 
administration  and  will  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  existing  statutory  obligations 
of  the  FMC.  The  role  of  this  small, 
but  important,  independent  agency  is 
critical  in  this  year  of  national  con- 
cern over  our  trade  policies.  This 
agency  regulates  the  waterbome  for- 
eign and  domestic  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  assuring  that  UJS.  inter- 
national trade  is  open  to  all  nations  on 
a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  With  its 
statutory  mandate,  the  FMC  guaran- 
tees equal  treatment  to  shippers,  carri- 
ers, and  other  persons  subject  to  our 
Federal  shipping  statutes. 

The  authorization  for  the  Maritime 
Administration  is  $376,797  million, 
which  is  approximately  $60  milli(m 
more  than  the  President's  request. 
This  increase  is  reflected  in  i4>prozi- 
mately  $50  million  more  for  the  Oper- 
ating Differential  Subsidy  Program 
and  $10  million  for  Federal  assistance 
to  the  six  State  maritime  academies. 
These  two  increases  over  the  adminis- 
tration's '  request  are  important  be- 
cause the  subsidy  program  must  be  re- 
vised and  this  additional  funding  will 
be  essential  to  any  reform  of  this  pro- 
gram. With  regard  to  the  funding  for 
the  State  academies,  the  $10  million 
represents  i4>proximately  the  level  of 
Federal  funding  for  the  last  several 
years  for  these  State  schools.  Our 
committee  did  not  accept  the  adminis- 
tration's recommendation  to  eliminate 
aU  funding  for  these  maritime  schools. 
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fiiMi«  W9  are  ooDTlnoed  that  they  are 
ptoTtdliic  a  erlttaaUy  Important  eduoar 
tlon  MTTtoe  for  the  Natkm.  Sereral 
aoTemment  atudtaa  have  ahown  that 
our  Nation  is  in  a  very  tcnuoua  poii- 
tkm  with  retard  to  trained  merchant 
anemnn  i^io  would  be  available  to  op- 
ermte  our  leeerre  ships  In  a  time  of 
military  emergency.  These  schools  are 
one  of  the  primary  sources  of  trained 
tndlTlduals  and  we  believe  that  they 
ihould  be  supported  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  „  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  It  would  be 
helpful  to  mention  one  particular  pro- 
vision of  this  bfll  that  was  adopted  as 
•n  amendment  during  our  committee 
markup.  Barller  this  year.  lir.  Davis, 
the  ranklnc  member  of  the  full  oran- 
mlttee,  and  I  Introduced  a  bill  to 
fwnmntt  the  vessel  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram, title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  19Se.  to  exclude  frmn  that  pro- 
gram all  offidiore  oil  and  gas  vessels 
snd  all  Inland  tugs  and  barges.  Those 
types  of  vessels  represent  almost  70 
percent  of  the  defaults  under  these 
federally  guaranteed  loans  over  the 
last  several  years.  In  the  President's 
budget  submlarion.  the  udmlnlstraUon 
requested  repeal  of  this  Uw.  Mr.  Davis 
snd  I  did  not  believe  it  was  either  nec- 
essary or  de^rable  to  repeal  the  entire 
law.  but  we  felt  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate to  cut  back  on  the  numbers  and 
types  of  vessels  eligible  for  these  guar- 
antees. The  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  concurred  in  our 
assessment  and  approved  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  953  which  eliminates  for 
3  years  the  use  of  this  guarantee  pro- 
gram for  these  vessels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Members  will 
recall,  last  year  when  this  same  legis- 
lation authorising  fluids  for  maritime 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1987  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  White  House  after  con- 
gressional approval,  the  President 
vetoed  the  bill.  The  stated  reason  for 
that  veto  was  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
greflB  did  not  repeal  the  title  XI  Loan 
Ouarantee  Program  and  that  we  con- 
tinued to  provide  funding  for  the  six 
State  maritime  academies. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  members  of  our 
commlttee  that  the  administration 
will  scknowledge  the  provision  of  this 
bill  H'^t^^t-i^g  those  vessels  that  rep- 
resent such  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  defaults  under  the  Loan  Ouaran- 
tee Program.  Even  though  the  provi- 
sion doesn't  go  as  far  as  the  adminis- 
tration requested,  it  does  address  the 
budgetary  problems  that  led  to  the  de- 
faults and  ultimately  to  the  veto.  Fur- 
thermore, we  assume  that  in  light  of 
the  Oovemment  studies  that  have 
shown  that  the  Nation  is  in  a  danger- 
ous condition  with  regard  to  trained 
f»m«m,  the  administration  will  ac- 
knowledge the  continuing  need  for  the 
State  schools  to  turn  out  trained  indi- 
viduals who  will  be  available  for  any 
wartime  emergencies.  ConsequenUy. 
we  beUeve  that  this  biU  will  give  the 
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administration  the  opportunity  to  re- 
asasH  Its  pftfitii?"  and  approve  this  bill 
when  it  is  prssented  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.S.  maritime  in- 
dustry is  in  dire  straits.  This  bill  is  just 
one  piece  of  legislation  that  Is  very  im- 
portant for  us  to  enact  If  this  Nation  is 
to  continue  to  have  a  vlaUe  merchant 
marine.  The  programs  authorised  by 
this  bill  give  these  two  Federal  agen- 
cies the  necessary  ability  to  carry  out 
the  Federal  effort  to  maintain  and 
promote  an  American  merchant 
marine.  The  very  fact  that  our  Nation 
Is  f»ffnf«H«>rtng  military  assistsnre  for 
the  carriage  of  oil  by  Kuwaiti  tankers 
In  the  Persian  Oulf  is  indicative  of  the 
fact  that  our  own  maritime  capabili- 
ties are  approaching  a  dangerouidy  low 
leveL 

I  think  it  would  be  enlightening  to 
my  colleagues  to  be  aware  of  two 
recent  quotes  on  the  stat\is  of  our 
American  merchant  marine.  I  would 
like  to  read  a  brief  except  from  the 
document  signed  by  President  Reagan 
In  January  1987  entiUed.  "National  Se- 
curity Strategy  of  the  United  States": 
When  Uila  decade  be««n.  we  faced  ■evere 
dlfflculUes  In  movlns  lArce  forces  quickly 
enoucb  to  deter  Soviet  acgreHlon.  deploy- 
Inc  forces  to  two  or  more  thesten  timulta- 
neouBly.  or  movlns  material  effectively  Into 
lewKieveloped  rsclons.  Since  IMl.  with  the 
support  of  Consreas,  we  have  made  sreat 
procreas  In  redreaslns  theae  deficiencies, 
adding  substantially  to  our  airlift  and  aealift 
capability  and  prepositioning  additional 
large  quantities  of  material  abroad.  Not  all 
of  our  objectives  have  been  accomplished, 
however.  In  particular,  the  continuing  de- 
cline of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  and  the 
UjS.-flag  commerlcal  shipping  asseU  Is  a 
matter  of  concern.  This  problem  Is  com- 
pounded by  the  decline  of  the  UA-flag  fleet 
which  results  In  a  reduction  of  the  seagoing 
workforce  to  man  all  our  U.S.-nag  vessels— 
as  well  as  ships  of  the  Ready  Reserve  Force. 
the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  and  any 
effective  U.S. -controlled  ships  which  might 
need  recrewlng.  The  lack  of  merchant  mari- 
ners In  the  near  term  could  Impede  our  abU- 
Ity  adequately  to  project  and  sustain  forces 
by  strategic  sealift. 

The  second  quote  that  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  ol  my  col- 
leagues Is  from  Adm.  William  J. 
Crowe.  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  In  July  1988.  Admiral  Crowe 
sUted: 

The  decline  In  size  and  capacity  of  the 
XJ&.  merchant  marine  has  been  a  major  con- 
cern of  DOD  national  security  planners. 
However,  even  in  lU  preaenUy  diminished 
state.  It  remains  and  Integral  element  of  our 
preparedness  for  war  and  a  critical  pUlar  of 
deterrence.  In  this  era  of  constrained  re- 
souites.  if  there  were  no  D.S.-flag  merchant 
marine.  It  would  have  to  be  replaced  by  a 
govemmentowned  and  operated  sealift 
fleet-at  considerable  additional  expense  to 
acquire  and  operate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  and  the  other  meml)ers  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  In  approving  H.R.  953. 
This  is  a  smx-ll.  but  important,  bill 
that  we  must  send  forward  to  our  col- 


leagues In  the  Senate  for  their  consid- 
eration and  then  to  the  White  House 
for  approval.  Our  Nation  needs  our 
merchant  marine  and  enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  indicate  to  the 
world  that  we  are  serious  about  con- 
tinuing our  presmoe  in  the  world's 
oceans  for  our  maritime  industry  and 
at  the  same  time  retaining  our  capabil- 
ity to  supply  and  support  our  Armed 
Forces  In  any  future  time  of  interna- 
tional conflict 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  BiaooiI. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Akdsb- 
soNl  and  the  genUeman  from  New 
Toi^  [Mr.  Lorrl.  the  ranking  member, 
for  their  expeditious  treatment  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  953,  which  I  in- 
troduced, authorizes  appropriations 
for  the  Maritime  Administration  and 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1988. 

My  bill  contains  provisions  that 
make  the  Student  Incentive  Payment 
Program  at  the  State  maritime  acade- 
mies more  cost-effective.  In  addition, 
the  bill,  as  amended  in  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
temporarily  excludes  certain  vessels 
from  eligibility  for  title  XI  loan  guar- 
antees. Both  of  these  changes  are  sup- 
ported by  the  administration. 

The  President's  maritime  budget  for 
1988  contains  no  new  initiative.  In 
fact,  the  proposals  would  reduce  most 
levels  of  activity.  This  year,  like  last, 
budget  considerations  seem  to  be  driv- 
ing major  policy  decisions  tlait  are  not 
In  the  national  interest. 

The  President's  1988  budget  propos- 
al: 

Would  not  provide  for  any  new  oper- 
ating-differential subsidy  contracts; 

Would  stop  funding  for  the  State 
maritime  academies; 

Would  end  Federal  assistance  for 
maritime  research  and  development; 
and 

Would  terminate  the  titie  XI  Loan 
Ouarantee  Program. 

These  proposals  are  totally  unac- 
cepUble.  Actually,  they  are  counter  to 
the  explicit  mandate  In  law  to  foster 
the  growth  and  development  of  the 
D.S.  merchant  marine.  This  adminis- 
tration's "Maritime  policy"— and  I  use 
the  term  loosely— was  rejected  by  Con- 
gress last  year.  The  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  has 
again  refused  to  adopt  these  proposals. 
The  companion  bill  in  the  Senate 
echoes  the  House  version.  We  are  well 
on  the  way  to  sending  yet  another 
message  to  the  White  House  that,  al- 
though this  administration  believes  in 
a  laisses  f aire  approach  to  saving  our 


merchant  marine,  this  Congress  has 
other  Ideas. 

The  bill  before  us  contains  $49.7  mil- 
lion ova*  the  administration's  request 
for  operating-differential  subsidy.  This 
additional  a^nount  will  accommodate 
the  expected  revisions  in  the  program. 
It  will  provide  existing  UJS.-flag  opera- 
tors a  continuing  incentive,  and  the  fi- 
nancial capability,  to  retain  their  ves- 
sels in  the  American  merchant  marine. 
If  U.S.-flag  shipping  is  to  remain  com- 
petitive with  foreign-flag  shipping, 
then  we  must  provide  some  assistance 
to  our  vessel  operators  who  are 
strapped  with  much  higher  operating 
costs  than  their  foreign  competitors, 
primarily  due  to  our  higher  standard 
of  living.  Operating-differential  subsi- 
dies provide  n.S.  operators  the  means 
to  compete  in  the  international  mari- 
time community  with  foreign-flag  op- 
erators, particularly  those  who  pay 
their  seamen  low  wager-  and  subject 
them  to  less  than  desirable  working 
conditions. 

tym  administration  is  again  propos- 
ing termination  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  State  maritime  acade- 
mies. My  bill  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion of  )10  million  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
This  includes  $6  million  in  direct  aid; 
about  $2.4  million  for  student  incen- 
tive payments;  and  $7  million  for 
maintenance,  repair,  and  fuel  oil  for 
five  training  vessels.  In  the  past,  we 
have  funded  the  State  maritime  acade- 
mies at  a  $12  million  level,  so  you  can 
see  we  are  acting  responsibly  in  these 
difficult  fiscal  times.  This  aid  is  cost- 
effective,  and  it  is  in  the  national  In- 
terest. 

Mi.  Chairman,  the  Sutxx>mmlttee  on 
Panama  Canal/Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Just  returned  from  a  visit;  and 
we  learned  that  there  are  some  60 
Panamanians  in  the  State  maritime 
academies. 

We  also  note,  in  order  to  effectively 
transfer  the  canal  to  the  Panama- 
nians, according  to  treaty  In  the  year 
2000,  there  is  a  great  need  for  Pana- 
manian pilots. 

At  this  point  it  cannot  be  done.  It 
jeopardizes  the  whole  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  so  if  we  are  to  do  any- 
thing with  the  maritime  State  acade- 
mies, we  should  enhance  them  and 
support  them  and  encourage  the  Pan- 
amanians to  be  able  to  attend  those 
schools. 

Sixty  are  in  there  now.  By  the  year 
2000,  if  we  continue  to  support  those 
schoolr-,  we  will  be  able  to  do  that. 
Absent  that,  it  Just  will  not  happen. 

H.R.  953  is  identical  to  the  adminis- 
tration's request  for  fimding  of  the 
Federal  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at 
Kings  Point,  additional  training,  na- 
tional security  support  capability,  and 
general  operations.  It  is  also  identical 
to  the  administration's  request  for  the 
funding  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission at  $14.5  million. 


Simply  stated,  this  legislation  pro- 
vides barebones  support  for  programs 
to  promote,  develop,  and  maintain  a 
n.S.-flag  merchant  marine.  It  is  rea- 
sonable, it  is  in  the  national  interest.  It 
will  not  have  a  negative  impact  uiX)n 
our  economy,  and  it  deserves  your  sup- 
port. 

With  relation  to  Kings  Point,  we 
have  six  Panamanians  in  Kings  Point. 
Six  Panamanians  is  a  drop  in  the 
bucket. 

The  State  schools  are  educating  60 
Panamanians,  so  I  make  the  point 
that  all  of  the  schools  should  be  sup- 
ported. 

Kings  Point,  we  will  never  have  a 
problem  with.  Even  their  capability  is 
limited,  only  six. 

If  we  are  to  meet  our  obligations 
under  the  treaty  by  the  year  2000,  we 
must  maintain  the  State  academies. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiime  to  the 
genUeman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Mnxxa]  who  has  been  a  great  credit  to 
our  committee  and  worked  very  hard 
on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  953.  which  authorizes  funds  for 
the  Federal  Maritime  Administration 
and  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  We 
■leep  a  necessary  program  funded  at 
levels  below  those  funded  last  year. 
We  are  being  responsible  to  our  mari- 
time industry  and  we  are  l)elng  respon- 
sible to  the  Treasury. 

I  luiow  that  the  administration  has 
some  problems  with  this  bill  and  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  address  these  concerns. 
First,  the  administration  requested 
that  we  eliminate  title  XI  ship  financ- 
ing loan  guarantees.  The  committee 
has  reviewed  the  data  on  title  XI  loans 
and  concluded  that  the  cause  in  the 
large  numlier  of  banlu-uptcies  was 
based  on  loans  made  for  drill  ships, 
tug  supply  boats,  pipe  laj^g  barges, 
and  similar  vessels  used  in  oil  produc- 
tion and  exploration.  We  have  placed 
a  moratorium  of  future  oil  production 
loans,  but  have  left  the  authority  for 
future  maritime  loans  in  the  law.  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  coounlttee  that  this 
amendment  will  address  the  concerns 
of  the  administration.  I  think  they  do 
and  I  think  the  administration  should 
view  this  change  in  titie  XI  as  a  posi- 
tive step  taken  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration 
also  opposes  support  for  State  mari- 
time academies  and  wants  further  re- 
ductions in  MarAd  fimding.  As  I 
noted,  we  have  delivered  a  bill  which  is 
below  last  years  appropriation  figures. 
We  need  schools  for  merchant  mari- 
ners and  the  State  schools  provide 
training  in  an  effective  and  efficient 


manner.  Similarly.  MarAd  does  its  jOb 
in  an  effective  and  efficient  way. 
-  This  bill  should  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  committees,  showing  that  we 
can  woi^  within  the  bounds  of  the 
budget.  A  committee  can  work  within 
a  budget,  it  can  prune  a  little  here  and 
add  a  llttie  there.  That's  what  we  did. 
that's  what  the  public  wants  us  to  do 
and  that's  how  we  can  control  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit  under  controL 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  ooUeagues 
to  support  this  bill  and  the  President 
to  sl^  it  into  law. 

D  1400 

BCr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from 
Wisconsin.  [Mr.  Obst]. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  like  everybody  else, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  see  a  strong 
maritime  industry.  But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  noaetheless  the  op- 
portimity  to  rise  today  to  address  the 
problems  experienced  by  Oreat  Lakes 
shipping  as  a  result  of  the  Department 
of  Agrictilture's  interpretation  of  the 
agreement  that  was  reached  during 
debate  on  the  1985  farm  bill  on  raising 
the  cargo  preference  requirement. 

As  you  Imow,  that  agreement  recog- 
nized, for  the  first  time,  that  shipping 
in  the  Great  Lakes  is  hurt  by  cargo- 
preference  because  *•  e  no  longer  have 
any  U.S.-flag  service  available  for 
cargo  such  as  Food  for  Peace.  As  such, 
the  agreement  established  a  Oreat 
Lakes  set-aside  to  ensure  that  the 
Oreat  Lakes  share  of  Federal  cargo 
under  the  Food  for  Peace  Program 
would  not  decline  from  the  1984  level 
of  approximately  250,000  tons. 

Despite  those  assurances,  the  Oreat 
Lakes  set-aside  is  not  worlUng: 

Oreat  Lakes  ports  have  received  only 
about  50,000  tons  in  the  first  3  months 
of  this  year,  less  than  half  the  amount 
we  would  have  expected; 

Ports  that  have  traditionally  han- 
dled these  cargoes,  such  as  Superior 
and  Duluth  have  received  nothing, 
which  we  are  informed  is  a  function  of 
the  failure  of  USDA  to  allocate  suffi- 
cient cargoes  to  the  Oreat  Lakes; 

Already  this  year,  thousands  of  tons 
of  food  aid  cargo  have  been  diverted 
from  Great  Lakes  ports  to  other  port 
ranges  in  order  to  meet  cargo  prefer- 
ence requirements. 

The  problem  appears  to  be  that  in- 
stead of  considering  the  needs  of  the 
Oreat  Lakes  on  an  equal  basis  with 
those  of  the  other  coasts,  USDA  is 
putting  the  Great  Lakes  set-aside  at 
the  bottom  of  its  considerations  when 
cargo  allocations  are  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  essentially  two 
questions:  Is  the  chairman  aware  that 
the  1985  agreement  is  not  operating  as 
it  was  intended  to  protect  Great  Lakes 
:>orts  from  being  harmed  by  Increased 
cargo  preference  requirements? 
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Th*  M««hwil  Mirtrw  SuboommMM  »Mtd  • 
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Mr.  ANDKRaON.  Mr.  Chalnnan. 
will  th*  icnttaman  yield? 

Mr.  OBKT.  I  yield  to  the  chairmen 
of  the  eommlttee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  len- 
Uaman  f or  ylddtnc 

Mr.  Chalmian.  aa  the  gentleman  cor- 
rectly potnU  out.  the  \9U  farm  bUl  In- 
creased the  percentage  of  donated 
■oMk  aubjeet  to  the  cargo  pref  erenoe 
la«»-ao  that  more  of  thoee  gooda  are 
■hipped  on  UJB.-fla«  veaaela.  The 
House-Senate  eonf ereea  were  aware  of 
the  po«fble  adverse  Impact  on  Great 
Ukea  ports.  The  oonfereea  aought  a 
aolution  that  would  prevent  harm  to 
any  port  range.  The  Department  of 
Agrleultuie  could  preserve  the  Oreat 
Lakes'  fair  share  of  cargo  by  utilising 
those  ports  for  the  shipment  of  the 
portion  of  donated  gooda  that  will  be 
traiMported  <m  foreign-flag  vessels. 

I  can  fully  understand  your  sense  of 
urgency.  If  It  will  help  to  resolve  the 
problem,  the  subcommittee  will  ask 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  ad- 
dress the  subject  at  our  next  oversight 
hearing  on  cargo  preference. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  appreciate  that.  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  is  terribly  Important 
XYk»i.  USDA  be  required  to  enforce  this 
provision  along  the  lines  originally  in- 
tended in  1M5  because,  if  not.  those  of 
us  in  the  upper  Midwest  will  feel  that 
they  have  welched  on  a  deal  and  it 
would  put  us  in  a  very  troubling  situa- 
tion. 

I  think  none  of  us  want  to  see  legiti- 
mate ports  be  put  out  of  business  by  a 
faulty  Interpretation  by  an  agency  of 
the  UjS.  Oovemment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  XmES  o(  Nortti  CsroHna  Mr.  Cbsirmsn. 
I  very  much  sppredats  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
drass  the  House  on  an  aulhortzstion  Ml  that 
ia  vary  Importsnt  to  ths  Morchant  Marine  and 
Fiahariea  Conwnitlae  and  to  the  maritime  in- 
duaky  aa  a  whole.  The  paltry  anvwnts  we  sre 
aulhortdng  hsre  sre  precious  Httle  in  terms  of 
the  Intwgtile  benefit  our  merchant  fleet  pro- 
vidaa  in  the  siralsgic  gsme  ptsn  of  our  Nstion. 
Those  who  would  cut  our  msritime  promotton- 
tf  pregrsms  would  gusranlee  that  U.S.  vesaei 
operators  "fla(HMt"  to  Third  World  nations  to 
I  o(  lower  crew  and  other  oper- 


H.R.  953  aulhoiima  appropriaiiona  for  the 

MwWnie  Adminiafralion  [MarAd]  and  the  Fed- 
eral MwMime  CommJaaion  [FMC]  for  fiscal 
yaw  1968.  It  provMaa  $378,797,000  in  funding 
for  the  vartoua  MarAd  promotional  programs, 
wtd  $14,500,000  for  the  regulatory  programs 
of  the  FMC.  The  authorization  tor  MarAd  is 
$60,700,000  more  than  the  sdminMration  re- 
quaalad  but  $11,500,000  lees  than  what  was 
appropriated  in  Hacal  year  1967.  The  bill  is 
identificsi  to  ths  sdministrslion's  request  in 
tsrms  of  FMC  fundlna 
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proUsm.  It  Is  «ms  for  Ihs  msilllms  lobby  to 
move  out  of  the  Dspsrlment  of  AgriouNure. 
TMs  msiMms  authorttsMon  bM  slrsady  subsi- 
dtoss  Amsficwi  shipping  by  $300  mHon  in  ttw 
nsKl  fiscal  year.  If  sn  addNional  $100  mHon 
subsidy  Is  iusMlsd.  lot  supportors  I 


types. 


moM  prone  to  dsfauWng  on  Ihsir  iMs  XI  gusr- 
wMsed    mortg^ss.    The    purpose    of    the 

«nendmsnt  Is  to  relove  some  of  the  polenMsl 
WbMy  of  ttw  Federal  Qovsmmsnt  for  default- 
ed vesssis:  N  also  ssrves  to  sMks  s  balance 
belwaan  ttw  admMsMion's  requeat  toand 
ttw  program  and  our  daairs  to  aee  N  oonMnue 
on  In  a  hasNhy  mannsr.  Ths  smsndmsnt  w« 
dslsr  wiy  (tasic  adton  unH  the  Congress 
has  had  tw  opportunily  to  review  the  progrsm 

The  bM  tfso  chwtgM  Vw  Studsnt  moenllve 
Payment  Progrwn  so  that  s  student  receiving 
payments  wM  have  to  make  s  choice  whether 
to  sntor  ths  Naval  Reeerve  sflsr  the  first  yeer 
of  school,  ralhsr  than  ths  second  year.  I  be- 
tove  this  is  Luiisistoot  wMh  the  polcy  of  rs- 
quirfng  s  sSong  uommNmsnt  by  students  w^ 
rsoslve  FedsrsI  outlays  while  giving  them  auf- 
(Idsrit  Hme  to  decide  whether  they  wish  to 
sntsr  into  such  sn  STTangamenl 

Mr.  Chdnnwi.  we  have  crsfled  s  fsir.  bipsr- 
Uewi  biN  thst  doasrvee  the  support  of  the 
enlira  House  of  Repreeentstives.  I  trust  that 
we  wN  send  to  the  White  House  s  messure 
that  shows  our  reeolve  in  supporting  this  vital 
element  of  our  Nstion's  commerdsl  snd  strs- 
tegicbsse. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chsinnsn.  I  csn't  let  the 
authorizstion  of  the  Msritime  Administrstion  go 
by  without  strongly  objecting  to  s  progrsm  thst 
ths  Mwttime  Administration  shsres  iurisdk:tion 
over  cargo  prefererKse. 

It  is  the  Maritime  Administrslion  that  deter- 
mines, according  to  the  cargo  preference  law. 
wtwt  "fair  and  reasonsble"  rates  are  for 
Americw  flagships.  Thst  term  is.  of  course, 
relstive.  because  American  flagships  are 
hwdly  reasonsble  when  they  charge  two  to 
lour  times  as  rrHx:h  as  ott>er  flagship  carriers. 
Cargo  preference  is  a  huge,  hidden  subsidy 
to  the  maritime  industry.  In  1962.  that  subsidy 
added  up  to  about  $56,000  per  ssHor.  stkI  the 
entire  subsidy  csme  out  of  export  programs 
like  Food  for  Peace.  Instead  of  exporting  agri- 
cultural commodities  snd  providing  food  relief, 
we  were  subsidizing  the  msritime  industry  to 
the  turte  of  $100  million  per  year. 

The  problem  grew  when  the  1965  fsnn  biH 
extended  the  reach  of  cargo  preference,  re- 
quring  a  larger  percentage  of  American  com- 
modities to  go  out  on  overpriced,  noncompeti- 
tive Amencan  ships.  The  supposed  •compro- 
miae"  in  ttus  provision  «vas  that  the  expansion 
Of  this  outrsgeous  program  wouM  be  psid  for 
by  the  Maritime  Administration,  not  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  American 
farmer. 

That  hasn't  hsppened  yet  The  Msritime  Ad- 
ministrstion has  not  fuHy  compenssted  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporstion  for  the  in- 
cressed  cargo  prefererK»  costs,  srxi  CCC  has 
had  to  pay  those  costs  out  of  the  food  sssist- 
snce  programs 

I  hope  this  is  a  temporsry  problem,  but  this 
problem  in  payment  only  points  to  the  larger 


The  nsKt  lima  we  dabato  the  marfllma  au- 
Ihortiatton  b«.  Ifs  my  hope  that  we  wM 
dsbato  cwgo  preference  hare,  wftare  It  be- 
longa.  The  m«llime  aubaidy  belonga  in  the 
mwWma  authortzaHon  bM.  not  aa  an  unwal- 
oome  stowaway  in  our  aoriouNura  export  pro- 


Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  riae  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  953,  s  bM  authorizing  $391.3  ml- 
lon  for  the  vwlous  Maritime  Adminiskalion 
progrwns  snd  the  Federal  MailMma  Commis- 
ston  for  fiscal  ysar  1988.  Aa  a  member  of  the 
Houae  Marehant  Marina  and  Fiahariea  Com- 
mmee,  I  am  plaaaed  to  consponsor  and 
stoongly  support  this  importanl  legisiatioa 

At  s  time  wfien  our  maritime  irxiustry  is 
under  siege  snd  is  threatened  with  further  re- 
ductions, this  legislation  attempts  to  presenre 
ejdsling  programs  that  benefit  the  inckjstry 
which  we  have  deemed  Important  to  U.S.  de- 
fenae  and  commercial  purpoees.  As  the  Corv 
grass  gn^iples  with  budgetary  concerns,  this 
leplalaltan  i^iproachea  the  maritime  problems 
in  s  lesponsMe  manner.  H.R.  953  authorizes 
fundir^  St  $117  million  less  tttsn  the  amount 
(^ipropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

While  our  Nation's  attention  has  turned  to 
the  crisis  in  the  Persisn  Gulf,  we  are  remlrKJed 
of  how  important  shipping  is  to  our  ftow  of  oil 
snd  commerce.  We  must  not  sUow  our  msr- 
chant  marine  force  to  decline.  Without  many 
of  the  vital  progrants  contained  in  this  legisis- 
tion,  our  maritime  industry  will  disappear  I  sp- 
plaud  ttie  efforts  of  my  committee  to  continue 
promotion  of  growth  and  development  of  the 
U.S.-flag  merchant  marine. 

This  modest  legislation  contains  funds 
rweded  for  the  operating-ditferential  subsidy 
progranv— to  help  U.S.  shipping  companies 
compete  with  foreign-flag  operators,  retains 
RAD  funding  ttie  administration  sought  to  ter- 
minate— to  improve  productivity  arxl  operating 
efficiency  in  the  U.S.  8hipbuildir»g  and  ship  op- 
erating industnes,  ar>d  authorizes  $10  million 
in  support  of  the  six  State  msritime  acade- 
mies—graduating about  600  students  annually 
who  are  emptoyod  in  U.S.  maritime-feiated  in- 
dustries. 

I  am  pleased  thst  my  Stste  of  Msine  is 
home  to  one  of  those  State  academies,  the 
Maine  Maritime  Academy.  This  successful  in- 
stitution has  produced  excellent  officers  to  the 
U.S.  f^vy  and  our  merchant  marirw  since 
1941.  The  Reagan  administrstion  has  sought 
to  trsnsfer  the  costs  for  these  irwtitutiorw 
almost  completely  to  the  States.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve States  deserve  to  carry  the  entire  finan- 
cial burden  tor  the  maritime  academies  while 
the  Federal  Government  enjoys  the  benefits 
of  having  the  graduates  serve  in  U.S.  mari- 
time-relsted  industries  which  couW  serve  as 
an  important  role  in  our  defense  readiness. 
The  modest  funding  level  contained  in  this  bill 
will  ensble  academies,  such  as  Maine  Mari- 
time Academy,  to  continue  producing  quality 
officers  for  our  maritime  industry. 


H  the  UnNad  Slalaa  la  to  continue  effectively 
omn»etl»g  In  ttw  wortd  market,  we  cennot 
^tow  torthar  dedne  in  our  maritinw  MuaMaa. 
As  we  smuggle  to  reverse  the  stiggaring  trade 
deRdt  conlronting  our  Nation,  a  caH  is  made 
for  incraaaad  iximpatWveneaa.  A  viabta  mari- 
time irvluBtry  is  eeeenliel  to  regaining  oompali' 
tlverteai  In  Ihe  worfcl  marke<plaoe  and  this  leg- 
islation  taksa  a  reasonable  approach  to 
achieve  this  worthy  goal 

I  urge  my  coMsaguos  to  join  me  in  support 
of  H.R.  953. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Mk:higwL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  953,  wfiich  auttK)rfzes  ap- 
propriations for  fiacal  yeer  1988  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Tranaportatmn  and  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
miaaton.  These  programs  sre  very  important 
to  tfw  future  of  the  U.S.-flag  mercftant  marine 
in  that  they  continue  Federal  support  of  s 
U.S.-owned  fleet  manned  by  U.S.  citizens  and 
assure  thst  ocean  transportation  services  are 
fair  and  equitable.  This  bill  is  the  product  of 
careful  consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
Morchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  has  the 
bipartiaan  support  of  committee  members. 

H.R.  953  suthorizes  $391,297  miNion— $60 
million  more  than  the  administration  request- 
ed, but  about  $1 1  million  less  than  1967. 

H.R.  953  reflects  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  $14.5  miikxi  for  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Corrtmisskxi.  In  tt«s  year  when  trade  leg- 
ialatton  is  in  the  forefront,  ttw  Corigress  must 
be  especially  mirxlful  of  ttie  important  worii 
csrried  out  by  the  FMC.  This  authorization 
provides  the  Commission  with  the  necessary 
funds  to  discharge  its  statutory  mandate.  The 
FMC  must  have  ttie  resources,  now  and  in  tfie 
future,  to  assure  ttiat  ocean  transportation  is 
conducted  in  a  fair  and  open  environment. 

H.R.  953  represents  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  ttie  Msritime  Administration  except 
in  two  sress.  Ttie  administration  requested 
repeal  of  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  the  Federal  ship  financing  fund.  White 
not  going  as  far  as  ttie  administration  might 
wish,  H.R.  953  does  eliminate  all  offshore  oil 
equipment  and  vessels  and  all  inland  tugs  snd 
barges  from  coverage  under  the  loan  guaran- 
tee program  for  a  period  of  at  least  3  years. 
This  change  returns  the  title  XI  program  to  its 
original  purpose  and  sends  a  signal  to  the  ex- 
ecutive brarKh  that  Congress  is  addressing 
Itw  program's  prot>lems. 

The  administration  also  requested  that  cer- 
tain training  programs  of  the  six  State  mari- 
time academies  be  phased  out  in  1968.  H.R. 
953,  however,  continues  assistance  to  these 
State  academies  in  the  amount  of  $10  million. 
In  light  of  a  recent  Navy  mercfiant  marine 
manpower  study  predicting  manning  shortfalls, 
it  wouM  be  unwise  to  terminste  such  token 
Federal  fundtoig  wfien  ttie  programs  sssure 
tiained  mariners  for  the  future  seaNft  contin- 

H.R.  953  also  authorizes  $300  million  for 
fundtog  of  ttie  Operating-Differential  Subsidy 
l>rogr«n  under  title  VI  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936;  $49.7  million  of  this  smount  is  in- 
chjded  to  cover  future  needs  if  reform  legisls- 
tion  is  enacted  this  yesr.  If  the  U.S.-flag  mer- 
chant fleet  is  to  be  maintained  at  even  ttie 
current  levels,  s  cfwnge  is  necessary  to  en- 
course  voBselB  to  remain  under  the  U.S.  flag. 


Mr.  Chairnian,  the  recent  events  In  tfte  Per- 
QuH  indteetT  the  importance  of  aea 
power  to  the  aacully  of  thia  Natiort  Sea 
power,  however,  is  not  only  calculated  in 
tarma  of  werahipa.  Sea  power  must  alao  be 
defined  by  the  ability  to  aupport  «id  aupply 
our  forces  anywtiere  in  ttie  world  and  assure 
an  uninleffuplad  flow  of  raw  materiala  and 
gooda  to  our  sfiorse.  TNa  la  Itie  historical  role 
of  ttie  merchant  maitoe  and  It  ia  in  ttie  nation- 
al intarest  that  ttie  United  Stales  have  a  vital 
iiteicliant  marine  under  its  own  flag.  Ttie  pro- 
grams provided  for  tt/  H.R.  953  are  important 
for  the  future  of  our  American-flag  merchant 
marine  and  to  the  aecurity  of  ttiis  NaliorL 

I  urge  my  colleegues  to  aupport  H.R.  953. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairinan.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
l}ack  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  each  section  of  the  bill  is  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  for  amend- 
ments under  the  5-mlnute  rule. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Horue  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  ouemMed,  That  funds 
sre  authorized  to  t>e  appropriated  for  the 
uae  of  the  Blarittme  Administration  for 
fiacal  year  1988  as  f oUows: 

(a)  for  payment  of  obligations  incurred  for 
opera^ng-dlfferentisl  sulisidy,  not  to  exceed 
$300,000,000: 

<b)  for  expenses  neceaaary  for  research 
and  development  activities,  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000;  and 

(c)  for  expenses  necessary  for  operations 
and  training  activities,  not  to  exceed 
$74,797,000,  including  not  to  exceed— 

(1)  $33,908,000  for  maritime  education  and 
training  expenses,  including  not  to  exceed 
$22,767,000  for  maritime  training  at  the 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point. 
New  York.  $10,000,000  for  financial  and  fuel 
oil  assistance  to  State  maritime  academies, 
and  $1,231,000  for  expenses  necessary  for 
additional  training; 

(2)  $13,812,000  for  national  security  sup- 
port capabilities,  including  not  to  exceed 
$12,519,000  for  Reserve  Fleet  expenses  and 
$1,293,000  for  emergency  planning  oper- 
ations: and 

(3)  $26,987,000  for  other  operating  pro- 
gram expenses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  1? 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  2. 

The  text  of  section  2  is  as  follows: 

Sac.  2.  Funds  are  authorized  to  tie  appro- 
priated for  the  use  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  in  the  amount  of  $14,500,000 
for  fiacal  year  1988. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  2? 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  3. 

The  text  of  section  3  is  as  follows: 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  Section  1304(g)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1038  (46  Ak».  D.S.C.  1295c(g))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (IXB).  by  striking  "and" 
the  second  time  it  appears; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  subpara- 
graph (C)  and  substituting  the  followlnr 

"(C>  paid  by  the  Secretary  for  the  first 
complete  or  partial  academic  year  of  attend- 


ance to  the  tndtvldual  in  a  Inmp  sum  of 
$1,200  or  on  a  prorated  tiaals  baaed  on  actual 
■tt*nrtsnfe.  and  at  a  time  duilnc  the  aeoocid 
academfcr  year  when  the  individual  enters 
into  an  agreement  aooepttng  mldabipman 
and  enlisted  reserve  status  as  required 
under  paragraph  (2);  snd 

"(D)  paid  by  the  Secretary  for  the  follow- 
ing academic  years  as  the  Secretary  aliall 
prescrQw  wbUe  the  Individual  Is  -***~**"g 
the  academy."; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "apply  for 
midshipman"  and  substituttng  "aooQ»t  mid- 
shipman and  enlisted  reserve"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3XD),  by  striking  "to 
apply  for  an  appointment  as.";  snd 

(5)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  "has  at- 
tended a  State  nuffitime  aradnny  for  not 
leas  than  2  years",  snd  sulistttutlns  "lias  ac- 
cepted the  payment  deacrltied  In  subeectlon 
(gXlXC)  of  this  section". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  aectton 
apply  to  individuals  who  «'*""'*"«»  attend- 
ance after  fmlendar  year  1988  at  a  State 
maritime  acarlemy  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1304  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  19S6 
(46  App.  VAC.  1295c). 


OOmaTRS  AMBRaiBR 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  aerk  will 
report  the  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Conunittee  amendment:  Page  4.  t>eglnning 
on  line  IS  add  the  following: 

Ssc.  4.  UntU  October  1,  1990.  the  term 
"vessel"  in  section  1101(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1036  (46  App.  V£.C.  1271(b)) 
does  not  include  the  following  types,  wheth- 
er in  existence  or  under  construction:  drill 
ships,  tug  supply  tMats.  supply  tioats,  crew 
iMats,  pipelaylng  liarges.  any  other  type  of 
vessel  designed  or  intended  prlmailly  for 
offshore  oil  or  gas  exploration  or  develop- 
ment, and  any  type  of  vessel  other  than  a 
passenger  vessel,  operated  or  intended  to  be 
operated  primarily  in  inland  waterways. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  CMr.  Ahiabsoh]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  on  the  omnmit- 
tee  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  language  is  pretty  clear. 
There  are  no  comments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  the  bill? 

AMSmmXIlT  OrRBD  ST  MS.  KASICR 

Mr.  KASICH.  BCr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kssir^ir  Add 
at  the  end  the  following: 
SBC  i.  DiscixieimB  op  dklinquint  dbbt  to 

CBEDIT  BEPORTING  ACKNCna 

The  Administrator  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration shsU  disclose  to  those  credit  re- 
porting agendas  to  which  they  report  loan 
activity,  information  concerning  any  debt  of 
more  than  $100  that— 

(1)  arises  out  of  loan  activities  of  the  Mar- 
itime Admlnlstrati<m.  which  are  authorised 
by  this  Act;  and 

(2)  is  delinquent  by  more  than  90  days. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment.  I  want 
to  thank  the  staff  of  the  committee 
and  the  gentleman  who  is  controlUng 
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tlM  time  for  their  — Wenoe  In  draft- 
ta«  thli  Mnendimmt  Thii  Is  part  of  an 
OTcrall  effort  that  I  have  been  trylnc 
to  make  over  the  laat  IS  to  IS  mootha 
to  ratoe  the  laue  of  delinquent  debt 
%fmt  u  ofred  to  the  Fadnml  Govern- 

mant. 

A»  hard  aa  It  Is  to  believe  In  an  era  of 
Oramm*Rudman  problems,  we  find 
now  that  the  Pederal  Oovemment'i 
delinquent  debt  portfolio  amounta  to 
158.3  blllkHL  I  hope  everybody  heard 
tt«>t  Individuals  and  oocporatloos  now 
owe  the  Oovemment  delinquent  debt 
$68.S  wnikiw.  That  number  has  grown 
by  $10  bUIlOD  from  fiscal  year  IMS  to 
1M6. 

Since  IMl.  there  has  been  a  $40  bU- 
lion  Increase  In  this  delinquent  debt 
In  other  words,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
msnt's  delinquent  debt  has  increased 
by  139  percent  since  IMl.  The  Federal 
Oovemment's  role  In  this  whole  credit 
allocation  Is  enormous.  By  the  end  of 
19M  direct  loans  valued  at  $252  bU- 
UoD.  loans  extended  by  Oovemment- 
■poosored  enterprises  amounted  to 
$45$  billion  and  loans  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  totaled  $460 
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Now.  when  you  take  a  look  at 
ICarAd,  Itself,  and  everybody  under- 
■tands  that  the  Maritime  Admlnlstra- 
tkm  has  had  a  very  difficult  time  in 
recent  years  and  this  Is  not  an  effort 
to  try  to  lay  on  top  of  those  problems 
or  to  complicate  the  situation  for 
them.  But  I  think  It  Is  important  that 
we  take  a  look  at  a  few  of  the  num- 
bers. 

The  amount  of  delinquent  debt  con- 
tained In  the  liarAd  was  about  $107 
million  in  1980  and  has  grown  to  $1.4 
bUllon  In  1986.  a  1.2S8-percent  in- 
crease. A  lot  of  that  Lb  caused  by  prob- 
lems that  are  clearly  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  people  In  the  business. 

The  oU  problem  has  been  a  serious 
problon  because  drilling  rigs,  for  ex- 
ample, are  a  part  of  this  overall  pro- 
gram. What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this 
amendment  is  Just  to  say  that  the  loan 
activity  that  is  currently  reported  to 
OMB  and  to  the  Treasury-approved 
credit  agencies  not  only  be  supplied 
with  information  in  regard  to  loan  ac- 
tivity but  also  in  regard  to  delinquent 
debt  activity. 

What  we  are  really  trying  to  do  is  in 
a  comprehensive  manner  have  a  hand- 
ful of  credit  and  management  agencies 
or  entities  both  in  and  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  can  help  us  to 
get  a  handle  on  this  incredibly  increas- 
ing problem  of  delinquent  debt. 

This  kind  of  an  amendment  was  al- 
ready offered  and  accepted  as  part  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  bill.  Chair- 
man Grat,  in  his  budget  resolution  in 
the  last  fiscal  year,  passed  language 
recognizing  this  problem  and  trying  to 
get  us  to  address  this  problem.  This  Is 
Just  one  more  step  in  the  effort  to  try 
to  do  something  to  restore  aome  sanity 


to  the  overall  Federal  Government's 
credit  management  program. 

I  would  like  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  AmmsoKl  to  accept 
this  amendment.  I  do  not  think  this  Is 
a  giant  departure  from  where  we  are. 
but  It  is  a  constructive  step  forward  in 
the  march  to  try  to  get  a  handle  on 
this  very  serious  problem. 

If  we  can  get  a  handle  on  this  very 
serious  problem  and  start  to  imple- 
ment some  very  decent  and  basic  com- 
monsense  techniques  for  managing 
the  credit  management  techniques  of 
the  Federal  Government.  I  have  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  we  could  collect  lit- 
erally billions  of  dollars. 

We  have  excluded  the  section  of  the 
amendment  that  would  deal  with  col- 
lection agencies  since  the  committee 
indicated  to  us  they  did  not  think  that 
was  so  appropriate.  We  do  intend  to 
make  an  effort  in  the  area  of  collec- 
tion agencies  in  other  authorisation 
bills  as  they  come  along,  but  we  think 
that  the  credit  bureau  provlslona  In 
this  particular  amendment  are  a  very 
constructive  step  forward  and  would 
look  forward  to  both  the  majority  and 
the  minority  being  willing  to  accept 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  Chair- 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  side  would  be 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  with 
the  understanding  that  the  amount  of 
money  on  which  information  is  re- 
quested be  on  any  debt  of  more  than 
$1,000. 
Mr.  KASICH.  Absolutely. 
B4r.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlD  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Ui.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Bftr.  Lkht]. 

Hi.  lent.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  want  to  Join 
with  my  colleague  from  California,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Merehant  Marine  and 
would  Indicate  that  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to  this  amendment  and  we  have 
high  hopes  that  it  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  Intended. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Ii4r.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  953  and  the  amendment  the  Mar- 
itime Administration/Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  This  bill  provides  a  re- 
sponsible means  of  supporting  one  of 
the  most  Important  sectors  of  this 
country's  economy  and  defense,  the 
UJ3.  merchant  marine.  H.R.  953  allows 
for  the  continuation  of  necessary  pro- 
grams, while  at  the  same  time  adher- 
ing to  our  present  budget  constraints. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  It  is  Con- 
I'  duty  to  step  into  the  void  which 


has  been  left  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration on  maritime  Issues.  The  policy 
of  this  administration  has  been  to  dis- 
mantle as  many  merchant  marine  sup- 
port programs  as  possible. 

President  Reagan's  proposals  have 
mortgaged  both  the  merchant  ma^ 
rlne's  present  viability,  and  iU  future 
stature.  He  has  accomplished  the 
former  by  cutting  f\mds  for  the  oper- 
ational differential  subsidy  and  at- 
tempting to  eliminate  the  construction 
differential  subsidy,  and  achieved  the 
latter  by  ■»—>««"§  fimdlng  for  vital  re- 
search and  development,  and  the  state 
merchant  marine  academies. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  am  especially  concerned 
over  how  the  deterioration  of  the  UJS. 
merehant  marine  wiU  affect  our  pre- 
paredness in  time  of  war.  It  is  In  our 
country's  national  interest  to  mslntain 
a  viable  and  secure  merchant  marine, 
as  it  will  play  a  large  role  in  our  naval 
defense. 

The  Commander  of  the  Ready  Re- 
serve Fleet  testified  this  year  that  in 
the  next  2  years  our  merchant  marine 
wlU  have  8.000  less  men  than  the  mini- 
mum which  would  be  needed  for  our 
defense  in  wartime.  This  statement 
comes  from  a  representative  of  an  ad- 
ministration which  has  stood  by  and 
done  absolutely  nothing  while  the 
number  of  U.S.  merchant  seamen  has 
been  cut  in  half. 

I  cannot  comprehend  the  inconsist- 
ency of  the  administration's  program 
for  the  merchant  marine.  While  ac- 
knowledging that  the  United  States 
has  a  severe  shortage  of  both  mer- 
chant seamen  and  vessels,  it  continues 
to  undermine  the  very  programs 
which  support  this  Infrastructure. 

In  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I 
have  supported  a  program  to  rebuild 
the  U.S.  Navy.  We  are  well  on  the  way 
to  accomplishing  this  goal.  However.  I 
am  very  concerned  that  we  may  find 
we  have  squandered  this  Investment 
because  this  administration  has  not 
upheld  its  obligation  to  support  a  vital 
component  of  our  military  readiness— 
the  merchant  marine.  Without  mer- 
chant ships  to  provide  support  in  a 
time  of  war,  our  600-ship  Navy  will 
have  a  severely  limited  capacity. 

Just  last  month,  we  witnessed  what  I 
believe  Is  the  epitome  of  this  adminis- 
tration's lack  of  understanding  of  the 
U.S.  merehant  marine.  For  the  last  2 
years,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
supported  a  program  to  allow  ships 
built  under  U.S.  subsidy  for  the  for- 
eign trade  to  pay  back  their  obliga- 
tions and  operate  in  the  domestic 
trade.  This  is  a  very  unwise  policy.  I, 
along  with  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  opposed  this 
action  because  we  believed  it  would 
threaten  the  viability  of  those  ships 
already  in  the  domestic  trade. 


The  Reagan  administration  Intended 
for  their  program  to  reduce  the  na- 
tional deficit.  But  as  has  happened  so 
in^ny  times  in  the  past,  the  adminis- 
tration was  penny-wise  and  pound- 
fooUsh.  The  CDS  payback  brought  our 
Treasury  about  $105  million.  But  the 
defaults  which  were  caused  by  the  in- 
troduction of  these  new  ships  cost  the 
Federal  Government  $179  million. 
This  Irresponsible  policy  has  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  $74  million  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine.  I 
am  proud  that  we  in  Congress  are 
doing  something  to  maintain  the  via- 
bility of  this  legislation. 
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MODinCATIOH  OF  AMKIfDICKirr  OITKKKD  BY 
MK.  KASICH 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  $100 
listed  in  the  amendment  be  stricken 
and  in  its  place.  $1,000  inserted. 

The  CHAIRlilAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  modification,  as 
follows: 

Modification  offered  by  Mr.  Kasich:  In 
line  7  of  the  amendment  strike  out  the 
figure  "$100"  and  Insert  "$1,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment,  as  modified,  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [BCr. 
Kasich]  . 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

utmnam  ormtKS  bt  mk.  kasich 

Bir.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kasich:  Add 
at  the  end  the  following: 
8CC  k  cx)mpuance  with  fedkral  kmployke 
awakos  pbocram  by  MARrnME  AD- 

MINISnUTION   AND   FEDERAL   MARI- 
Tim  COMMISSION. 

(a)  AimuAL  RsroRT  to  OPM  — 

(1)  III  GKuntAL.— The  Administrator  of  the 
liarlUme  Administration  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  shall 
emch  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  on  an  annual  basis 
a  report  on  how  the  provisloiu  of  sections 
4501  through  4506  of  tlUe  5.  United  SUtes 
Code  (Including  any  regulations  thereun- 
der), sre  being  carried  out  by  the  ICaritime 
Administration  and  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  respectively. 

(J)  Comsirrs.— A  report  under  this  subsec- 
UoD  shall  include,  for  the  period  covered  by 
that  report— 

(A)  the  number  of  cash  awards  made  by 
the  agency  under  the  provisions  of  law  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1).  and  the  amount 
of  each  such  award: 

(B)  if  no  cash  award  was  made,  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  why  no  such  award  was 
made,  particularly  any  difficulties  which 
the  agency  may  haye  encountered  with  re- 
spect to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  law 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1); 

(C)  a  statement  of  any  measures  taken,  or 
proposed  to  be  taken,  by  the  agency  in  order 


to  overcome  any  dlfflculttes  idoitifled  under 
subparagraph  (B):  and 

(D)  any  other  Information  which  the 
Office  may  require  in  preparing  a  report 
under  subsection  (b). 

(b)  AmruAL  RspoKT  op  OPM.— 

(1)  Ik  asasaAi The  Office  shaU,  on  an 

«ntiii>i  basis,  transmit  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  of  the  Senate,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Maritime  Administration, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  a  report  under  this  subsectitm. 
The  report  shall  include— 

(A)  the  name  of  any  of  such  agencies 
which  either  did  not  make  any  cash  award 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  Office's 
retwrt  (including  any  explanation  given  by 
the  agency)  or  did  not  submit  a  report 
under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  the 
period  involved: 

(B)  a  description  and  evaluation  of  the 
manner  in  which  sections  4501  through  450S 
of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  are  being  car- 
ried out  by  each  of  such  agencies:  and 

(C)  recommendations  for  any  legislation 
or  administrative  action  which  may  be  nec- 
essary in  order  that  such  sections  may  more 
eff ecUvely  be  carried  out  by  such  agencies. 

(3)  PUBUCATIOM  in  RDBAL  KBGISTKa.— Any 

information  included  in  a  report  under  sub- 
section (b)(lXA)  shaU  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

Mr.  KASICH  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RacoHD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  reserve  a  point  of  order  on  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schrokder]  re- 
serves a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  on 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  address 
this. 

This  amendment  also  is  part  of  a 
comprehensive  effort  to  restore  some 
real  efficiency  and  imagination  to  the 
Federal  Government.  In  1954,  we  cre- 
ated the  Government  Ebiployees  In- 
centive Awards  Act.  What  that  pro- 
gram did  was  to  establish  fimds  for 
awarding  public  employees  who  devel- 
op good  ideas  that  can  help  make  the 
Federal  Oovemment  work  more  effi- 
ciently and  more  effectively. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  asked  for  a 
review  by  the  GAO  to  determine  how 
this  program  has  been  utilized,  and  in 
some  areas  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  has  worked  very  well.  But  I 
must  tell  you  that  those  areas  of  the 
FMeral  Government  where  it  works 
well  is  very  few  and  far  between. 

In  fact,  it  Is  estimated  by  the  OAO 
that  in  fiscal  year  1985.  32  Govem- 
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ment  entities  had  no  program  whatso- 
ever. In  terms  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Administration  and  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission.  In  1984,  they  re- 
ceived 3  suggestions,  total,  out  of  233 
people  In  that  agency.  Two  of  them 
were  adopted  and  they  have  estimated 
that  they  have  received  no  bmeflt 
from  the  adoption  of  those  two  sugges- 
tions. 

In  1985  and  1986.  there  were  no  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  onployees  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  CommlsslMi.  In  the 
Federal  Maritime  Administration.  In 

1984.  there  was  one  suggestion  that 
was  made  by  an  employee  within  the 
Federal  BCaritlme  Administration.  In 

1985,  there  was  one.  and  In  1986.  there 
were  two.  The  number  propor>Kl  per 
100  is  so  miniscule.  It  does  not  even 
really  merit  mentioning. 

However,  within  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  within  the  Pentagon,  of 
all  places  where  we  wonder  about  get- 
ting employees'  suggestions  used  in 
order  to  better  the  operation  of  Gov- 
ernment, there  were  16.4  suggestions 
per  100.  There  were  8,974  suggestions 
adopted  at  an  estimated  savings  of  $71 
million. 

The  State  Department,  in  contrast, 
received  0.13  suggestions  per  100  on- 
ployees during  that  same  year,  adopt- 
ed 1  and  reported  no  measurable  bene- 
fits. 

As  I  already  pointed  out,  32  Govern- 
ment entities  have  no  program  what- 
soever. Now  when  you  take  a  look  at 
how  effective  this  thing  has  been  we 
found  that  in  fiscal  year  1985,  39  agoi- 
cies  reported  first-year  measurable 
benefits  from  their  suggestion  pro- 
grams, totaling  $209  million.  That  is 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
that  has  been  saved  by  giving  employ- 
ees incentives  and  rewards  for  coming 
up  with  unique  ideas. 

A  May  1986  report  by  the  Merit 
System  of  the  Protection  Board  found 
that  we  are  not  only  going  to  save 
money,  but  there  are  an  awful  lot  of 
intangible  benefits  from  this  program, 
like  enhanced  employee  morale. 

What  the  amendment  does  is  it  is  an 
attempt  to  force  the  entities  of  Gov- 
ernment, the  departments,  agencies, 
the  bureaus,  commissions,  to  actually 
report  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  on  the  status  of  these  pro- 
grams, how  many  awards  they  have 
given  out,  if  they  have  given  no 
awards  out,  why  they  have  not  given 
any  out,  what  they  are  doing  to  try  to 
enhance  their  programs,  what  they 
are  trying  to  do  to  overcome  laws  or 
statutes  or  regulations  that  may  get  in 
the  way  of  the  program  that  rewards 
good  work  by  Federal  employees. 

I  think  it  makes  sense  that  we  lock 
this  into  every  Federal  entity  that  is 
out  there,  the  idea  of  suggestions;  the 
idea  of  performance  awards  is  another 
area  where  we  need  to  look  and  we  will 
have  more  to  say  on  that  later. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
mntlnmen  from  Ohio  dir.  Kaszcb] 
haieziiired. 

(On  request  of  lire.  ScanioaBt  and 
liy  unanlmoiia  ooneent,  Ifr.  Kasxch 
«M  allowed  to  proceed  for  S  additional 
mlnutea.) 

ICr.  KAffTrm  icr.  Chalnnan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewonian  from  Colorado 
Mn.  ScnoaaU. 

IfZB.  SCHROKDER.  Mr.  Chalnnan. 
I  want  to  oongratulate  the  gentleman 
tram  Ohio  on  thla  amendment.  It  Is 
abaolutely  ao  Important  that  we  f  oeua 
attfmtVm  on  Incentive  awarda. 

The  gentleman  ia  right  One  of  the 
big  —«-»-^^  we  cooatantly  make  la 
there  are  not  any  good-guy  bonusea: 
we  are  only  attUng  there  lurking  In  the 
InitlMiM  to  chop  off  the  heads  of  the 
bad  guys.  There  Is  also  no  one  who 
knows  better  the  problems  of  different 
programs,  waste  or  anything  else,  cost 
savings,  than  the  people  who  are  run- 
ning the  programs.  Yet.  If  they  are  not 
being  rewarded  for  this,  then  why  In 
the  world  are  they  going  to  do  It? 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 
and  M  the  chalrwranan  of  the  Civil 
Service  Committee.  I  would  love  to 
make  a  deal  with  the  gentleman  to 
ghre  htaw  hearings  on  the  bUl  because 
he  has  done  such  a  good  Job  with  the 
OAO  r^KUt.  move  forward  on  It,  and 
extend  this  to  all  agencies,  which  I 
pifaik  Is  what  the  gentleman  really 
wants  to  do  anyway  and  I  really  want 
to  compliment  him  on  it.  I  think  that 
that  is  really  how  we  could  progress. 

I  hope  I  can  convince  him  to  do  that. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
obviously  agree  with  the  request  of 
the  gmtlewoman  from  Colorado,  and 
while  we  are  passing  around  compli- 
ments. I  want  to  give  her  a  big  one  be- 
cause there  has  been  no  one  In  this 
House  who  has  been  more  interested 
In  morale  of  Federal  employees  than 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 

I  have  been  very  interested  in  her 
legislation.  In  fact.  I  strongly  support- 
ed her  efforts  to  try  to  protect  people 
in  the  Federal  Government  who  want 
to  blow  the  whistle  on  problems  in  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  not  lose 
their  Jobs. 

I  may  say  that  I  think  this  goes 
right  in  line  with  those  efforts  to 
boost  morale  in  the  Federal  sector  and 
if  we  can  convince  employees  that  if 
they  have  good  ideas  and  they  have 
dcme  it  In  the  Air  Force,  if  they  have 
good  ideas,  they  are  going  to  be  imple- 
mented and  they  are  going  to  be  re- 
warded for  it.  At  the  same  time,  the 
taxpayers  are  going  to  make  out  very, 
very  welL 

I  would  agree  to  withdraw  my 
amendment  and  would  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  we  could  have  some 
heartaigs  on  this  matter. 

Mrs.  8CHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  wiU  yield  further.  I 
want  to  thank  him  for  agreeing  to 
withdraw.   The   gentleman  has  been 


very  concerned  about  competitiveness 
about  the  private  sector,  about  the 
whole  range  of  things. 

We  all  know  that  the  chairman  of 
General  Motors  does  not  go  around 
saying,  "You  would  not  believe  what  a 
bunch  of  good-for-nothings  work  for 
me."  because  nobody  would  buy  their 
cars.  Yet.  at  some  time,  we  keep  doing 
that  with  Federal  employees. 

I  am  really  pleased  that  the  gentle- 
oaan  wants  to  move  on  this  positive  ap- 
proach and  I  pledge  to  work  very  hard 
with  him. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
Is  withdrawn. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  roee; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
OagT]  having  assimied  the  chair.  Mr. 
Wheat.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (HJl.  953)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1988  for  cer- 
tain maritime  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  178,  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  aerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bilL 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Stakk]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1444.  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  402.  nays 
0,  not  voting  30,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  160] 
TEAS— 403 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEBCPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I.  the  Chair  will  now  put  the  question 
on  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  further  proceedings  were  post- 
poned on  Monday,  June  1,  1987. 

The  vote  will  be  taken  on  HJl.  1444. 
by  the  yeas  and  nays. 


MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID  PA- 
TIENT AND  PROGRAM  PRO- 
TECTION ACT  OF  1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  HJl.  1444. 
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colleagues  of  a  very  deep  concern  that 
many  of  us  had  in  conjunction  with 
the  previous  resolution.  We  voted  obvi- 
ously iiwanlmniialy  for  this  reSOlution, 

and  for  good  reason.  Clearly  the  public 
purse  ought  not  to  be  paying  for 
fraudulent  claims.  Clearly  we  ought  to 
protect  our  seniors  against  unscrupu- 
lous medical  practice. 

However,  I  should  point  out  that  be- 
cause of  some  of  the  inadvertent  con- 
sequences of  the  continuing  resolution 
passed  last  year  pertaining  to  the  capi- 
tation of  medical  services  provided  by 
way  of  nonpartidpating  physicians  in 
the  Medicare  system,  that  it  potential- 
ly puts  imder  a  cloud  a  number  of 
ph3rslcians  I  think  inadvertently 
through  this  resolution,  and  I  can  only 
hope  that  as  the  resolution  moves  on 
to  the  Senate,  we  would  seek  to  fine 
tune  it  to  address  this  very  critical 
issue. 


D  1440 

Mr.  HENRY  and  Mr.  HASTERT 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  lUwve  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


D  1455 
PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  extraordinary  courtesy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I   feel   it  incimibent 
upon  me  Just  to  advise  many  of  my 


(snnen  sdversely  affected  by  natural  i 
teralnl9M. 

On  May  2»,  1987: 

H.J.  Rm.  770.  Joint  resolution  to  reoognlse 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  V&.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
On  June  1, 1967: 

HJt.  10S5.  An  act  to  amend  title  M, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  permanent  the 
new  OI  bill  educmUon  swrtstsncf  pracntma 
estabUsbed  by  chapter  SO  of  sucb  title,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mrs.  Emery, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  in- 
formed the  House  that  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  the  President  s4)proved  and 
signed  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  foUowing  titles: 
On  April  24, 1987: 

HJl.  1123.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pood  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  to  extend  the  d»te  for 
submitting  the  report  required  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  E>alry  Policy. 
On  UKy  7. 1987: 

H.R.  14.  An  act  to  designate  certain  river 
segments  in  New  Jersey  as  study  rivers  for 
potential  inclusion  in  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system;  and 

H.R.  1963.  An  act  to  amend  the  Surface 
Iflning  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1977  to  permit  SUtes  to  set  aside  in  a  spe- 
cial trust  fund  up  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
ann^^it'  State  funds  from  the  Abandoned 
Mine  Land  Reclamation  Pund  for  expendi- 
ture in  the  future  for  purposes  of  aban- 
doned mine  reclamation,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses. 

On  May  8, 1987: 

H.R.  240.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  to  designate  the  SanU  Pe 
Trail  as  a  National  Historic  TraU. 
On  May  14. 1987: 

HJ.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation destgnatlng  May  3  through  May  10. 
1987,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week." 
On  May  15. 1987: 

H.R.  2360.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary increase  in  the  public  debt  limit. 
On  May  21.  1987: 

HJl.  1941.  An  act  to  repeal  and  amend  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  Powerplant  and  Indus- 
trial Puel  Use  Act  of  1978. 
On  May  23, 1987: 

H  J.  Res.  290.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  25, 1987,  as  "National  Day  of  Mourning 
for  the  Victims  of  the  U.Sja  Stark." 
On  May  27, 1967: 

HJl.  1167.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  acre- 
age divenion  program  applicable  to  produc- 
ers of  the  crop  of  winter  wheat  harvested  in 
1987.  and  otherwise  to  extend  assistance  to 


REQUmiNO  A  REPORT  ON  SECU- 
RITY ARRANGEMENT  IN  THE 
PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suq>end  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2533)  to  require  a  report  on  se- 
curity arrangements  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

The  Cleric  react  as  follow: 

HJl.  2533 
Be  it  enacted  by  Ou  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repre$entaave$  of  the  United  Statu  of 
America  in  Congren  assembled.  That  within 
seven  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress,  in  aiH>roprtate  clas- 
sified and  unclassified  form,  which  includes 
a  plan  which  fully  meets  the  security  needs 
of  our  forces,  in  conjunction  with  the  forces 
of  our  friends  and  allies  in  the  Persian  Oulf 
region,  and  specifically  addresses,  at  a  mini- 
mum— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  threats  to  Ameri- 
can forces,  to  Kuwaiti  interests  and  ship- 
ping, and  otherwise  impacting  on  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  its  friends  and 
allies  in  the  Persian  Oulf  region: 

(2)  the  Rules  of  Engagement,  alert  status, 
and  readiness  conditions  under  which  our 
military  forces  will  operate  in  the  Persian 
Oulf,  and  when  such  conditions  will  be  in 
force;  and 

(3)  cooperative  arrangements  entered  Into, 
being  negotiated,  or  contemplated  with  our 
European  allies  with  a  stake  in  the  Persian 
Oulf.  who  have  forces  deployed  or  planned 
for  deployment  in  the  Persian  Oulf  region, 
and  with  sUtes  Uttoral  to  the  Persian  Oulf 
for  a  shared  security  system,  including  pro- 
vision for  air  cover  of  those  forces. 

The  SPEAEIER.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on  this 
motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  FoLKT]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoi^  [Mr.  GiLMAH]  will  be  recognised 
for  20  minutes. 

PASUAmariAaT  niqantT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  I  ask  for  recog- 
nition. I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  and  am 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentlonan 
from  New  Yoi*  Oil.  OnJCAirl  opposed 
to  the  bill? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  No.  BCr.  I^>eaker,  I  am 
in  support  of  the  bill,  and  I  ask  for 
recognition.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]  qualifles. 

The  gentleman  from  WashingUm 
[Mr.  Foley]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
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mlnntM  uid  the  genUcinan  trom  Wl»- 
eofwin  Ofr.  Rom]  wUl  be  reootniaed 
for  90  mlnutee. 

ICr.  FOLKT.  Ux.  Bpatikiw.  In  view  of 
the  Interaat  tn  this  pMtleiilar  sinpen- 
ilaa.  I  Mk  unanlmoue  conaent  that  the 
pnttt  be  irrrr^"***^  from  SO  mlnutee  on 
eofch  iMe  to  40  mlnutee  on  each  aide. 

The  8PBAKKR.  la  there  objection 
to  the  requeat  of  the  gentleman  from 
Waahlnctfln? 

ICr.  IXACH  of  Iowa.  Reaenrlng  the 
ill^t  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  to 
be  dtrtded  between  pro  and  con  equal- 

Mr.  FOLKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
■entlenan  jield? 

Mr.  LBACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Waahlncton. 

Mr.  FOLKT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speeker,  under  the  rules  I  be- 
Uere  that  if  there  ii  no  opposition  to 
the  bin.  a  Member  oppoaed  to  the  bill 
may  claim  one-third  of  the  time  avail- 


UMI 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  be  divided.  30  min- 
utea  to  myself.  M  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman trom  New  Tort  [Mr.  OiuiaiiI. 
and  SO  minutes  to  a  member  recog- 
niaed  as  opposed  to  the  propoeaL 

The  SPKAKKR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
hardly  seems  equitable  or  fair.  I  think 
that  it  should  be  half  for  those  M«n- 
bers  in  favor  and  half  for  those  Man- 
ben  opposed  to  it  This  is  a  very  seri- 
ous situatlcm,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  are  not 
playing  games  here:  I  think  that  the 
Members  who  are  opposed  to  this  bill 
have  a  right  to  have  their  day  in  court 
also,  and  we  can  only  do  that  if  we 
have  equal  amounts  of  time. 

Mr.  FOIXT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth] 
did  not  claim  the  time  available  to  him 
under  the  rules  at  an  appropriate 
time,  and  it  was  not  timely  made.  The 
gentleman  is  not  entitled  to  any  time; 
I  am  trying  to  accommodate  him,  and 
he  Is  not  willing  to  be  accommodated. 

The  SPEAKER.  According  to  the 
Chair's  imderstanding.  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]  was  on  his 
feet  seeking  recognition,  and  the 
Chair  rules  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  made  his  request  in  a 
timely  way. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  FoLBT]  aslu  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  may  be  divided  In  three 
ways. 

Mr.  POLET.  Mr.  ^Teaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  is  recognised 
tn  opposition  to  the  bill.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  his  having  control  of  half 
the  time. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  am  opposed  to  the  bilL 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
suggest  that  since  there  Is  opposition 
on  both  sldea.  that  we  divide  the  time 


equally  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  for 
both  oppoaitkm  and  support? 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
tMMny  a  unanimous-consent  request, 
or  simply  asking  In  a  sense  of  colloquy 
for  some  gentleman's  agreement  prior 
to  agreeing  to  the  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  GIUiAN.  I  am  asking  first  of 
all.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  majority  leader 
would  agree  to  that  arrangement. 

Mr.  POIXT.  I  do  not  understand  the 
gentleman's  proposal.  Perhaps  he 
would  restate  it. 

Mr.  QIUiAN.  I  am  suggesting  that 
half  of  the  gentleman's  time  be  divid- 
ed between  those  in  support  and  those 
in  opposition,  and  that  our  time  be  di- 
vided equally  on  this  side. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  suggests 
that  the  House  must  proceed  in  regu- 
lar order.  What  the  gentleman  from 
New  Tork  sunwsts  would  come  In  the 
nature  of  a  gentlemanly  agreement  on 
his  side. 

The  Chair  rules  that  unless  objec- 
tion Is  heard  to  the  expansion  of  time 
as  requested  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  to  accommodate  40  min- 
utes to  each  side,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Polit]  shall  have  40 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Roth]  shall  have  40  min- 
utes, and  It  would  be  presxmied  that 
they  might  In  good  conscience  divide 
such  time  with  other  Members  as  they 
might  be  constrained  to  do. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
PoLBT]  that  time  be  extended  to  en- 
compass 40  minutes  to  each  side? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Foixr]  will  be 
recognized  for  40  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth] 
will  be  recognized  for  40  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Folkt]. 

Mr.  POLET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  intro- 
duced by  myself  and  the  Republican 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michkl],  under  conditions  which 
have  been  somewhat  misinterpreted 
by  commentators  and.  I  must  say.  by 
some  Members. 

Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
the  intent  of  this  resolution  Is  not  to 
give  the  administration  any  advance 
permission  to  carry  out  any  policy  of 
reflagging  or  providing  escort  or 
convoy  protection  to  any  vessel  in  the 
Persian  Oulf  or  anywhere,  for  that 
matter.  Instead,  ita  purpose  Is  a  very 
simple  one:  to  require  a  report  on  cer- 
tain proposed  actions  in  the  Persian 
Oulf. 

It  is.  as  It  says  on  its  face,  simply  a 
command  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  provide  certain  information  on  pro- 
posed actions  within  the  Persian  Oulf. 
That  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
it.  Suggestions  that  this  resolution  is 
somehow   an   advance   permission,   a 


sort  of  Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
saying  "Do  what  you  want  in  the  Per- 
sian OulT'  are  totally,  absolutely 
wrong  and  have  no  merit  whatever. 

a  1505 

The  administration  has  been  told 
that  and  is  being  told  that  by  this 
debate  today. 

The  resolution  does  not,  I  repeat, 
does  not.  give  any  permission  to  the 
administration  to  do  anything. 

Second,  it  does  not  take  the  place  of 
any  other  existing  law,  specifically  the 
War  Powers  Act,  and  does  not  dimin- 
ish or  substitute  for  the  War  Powers 
Act  in  any  way. 

Third.  It  does  not  Inhibit  any  com- 
mittees or  Members  of  the  House  from 
asking  additional  Information  nor  does 
it  bind  this  House  to  any  previous 
agreement  to  do  anything  or  avoid 
doing  anything.  It  is  merely  a  demand 
for  information  which  we  believe 
should  be  had  in  hand  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  constitutional  consulta- 
tive obligations  and  powers  of  the 
Congress. 

To  vote  against  this  resolution  would 
in  effect  to  say  that  we  do  not  want 
the  administration  to  provide  that  in- 
formation, that  the  Members  do  not 
want  the  information  in  hand.  That  Is 
all  a  no  vote  does. 

A  yes  vote  simply  says  to  the  admin- 
istration that  it  must  send  the  Mem- 
bers in  an  expeditious  way  this  infor- 
mation which  we  then  will  be  able  to 
use  in  carrying  out  the  constitutional 
consultative  powers  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

DXLLUIIS]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  tried  to  listen  careful- 
ly to  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  FoLKT],  the  distinguished  majori- 
■ty  leader,  the  assertion  of  the  gentle- 
man: and  the  question  I  would  ask.  if 
it  is  simply  a  question  of  obtaining  In- 
formation, why  has  this  request  for  In- 
formation been  lifted  to  a  level  of  res- 
olution as  opposed  to,  say,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and/or  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  request 
for  this  Information?  Why  has  it  been 
lifted  to  a  level  of  floor  action? 

Mr.  FOLET.  It  is  to  give  significance 
to  the  possible  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  action  that  might  be 
taken  in  the  Persian  Oulf.  Because  it 
Is  a  very  Important  matter  we  thought 
the  demand  would  heighten  the  con- 
cern of  the  Congress  being  expressed 
by  this  resolution. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POLET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Toiii  [Mr. 

SOLOMOH]. 


Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
trying  to  support  the  resolution,  be- 
cause I  understand  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  Is  saying. 

I  had  some  concerns  about  it  be- 
cause of  the  int«it  of  the  sponsors 
bringing  the  legislation  before  the 
House,  because  I  felt  that  the  Mem- 
bers were  trjring  to  Insert  themselves 
into  the  foreign  policy  which  I  felt  the 
President  should  carry  out. 

But  in  reading  the  language,  the  lan- 
guage seems  to  do  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying. 

The  Members  on  this  side,  some  of 
the  Members,  have  one  concern;  and 
that  is  on  line  3  of  the  second  page,  it 
talks  about  the  rules  of  engagement 
We  are  ooiu«med  about  that  in  that  I 
could  support  this  resolution,  if  that 
meant  defining  the  rules  of  engage- 
ment as  opposed  to  describing  the 
rules  of  engagement. 

The  simple  reason  is  if  we  are  going 
to  have  to  retaliate  against  either  a 
missile  or  a  plane  or  a  country,  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  telegraph  what 
we  are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  FOLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand the  concern  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Tork;  however,  the  resolu- 
tion contains  a  provision  in  the  first 
paragraph  that  says inappropri- 
ate and  classified  and  unclassified 
form  •  •  •.  • 

It  Is  not  our  intention  to  make 
public  all  the  possible  circumstances 
of  rules  of  engagement,  but  It  is  impor- 
tant for  the  appropriate  Members  of 
Congress  to  know  what  is  being  antici- 
pated. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jrield  further,  the  gen- 
tleman Is  not  requiring  then  the  ad- 
ministration to  spell  out  the  total 
rules  of  engagement  and  what  they 
would  do,  but  requiring  that  they  give 
in  writing  in  a  classified  document  a 
definition  of  rules  of  engagement. 

Is  that  the  legislative  intent? 

Mr.  POLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is 
correct. 

Bfr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POLET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the   gentleman   from   Missouri    [Mr. 

SKXLTOIfl. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  been  listening  to  the  debate 
and  the  colloquies  quite  carefully,  and 
I  have  a  copy  of  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion in  front  of  the  Members.  It  Is 
much  ado  about  nothing. 

I  see  no  problem  with  it  whatsoever, 
so  I  do  not  see  what  the  objections  to 
it  might  be. 

It  is  merely  a  request  for  the  3  item- 
izations that  are  set  forth.  I  see  no 
problems  whatsoever,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  any  objections  should  come  from 
any  part  of  this  body. 

Mr.  FOLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  time 
has  expired;  and  we  have  a  limited 
time. 


Perhaps  we  oould  have  an  exchange 

T^e  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Folkt]  has 
consumed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

This  resoluMon  can  be  Interpreted  as 
cozigressional  consent  to  any  action 
taken,  or  action  that  may  be  taken,  as 
it  relates  to  the  Persian  Quid.  To  be 
more  specific.  I  think  there  Is  a  better 
approach  than  congressional  passage 
of  this  resolution.  If  Congress  needs 
information,  or  if  Congress  needs  addi- 
tloal  information,  let  Congress  send  a 
letter.  If  Congress  needs  additional  in- 
formation, let  Congress  make  an  th 
propriate  telephone  calL  If  Congress 
needs  information,  let  us  have  the  ap- 
propriate Cabinet  officer  and  the  ap- 
propriate administration  representa- 
tives oome  before  Congress.  This  reso- 
lution is  not  a  wise  course  of  action  be- 
cause this  resolution  puts  congression- 
al fingerprints  on  the  action  now  being 
undertaken  in  the  Persian  Oulf. 

I  fear  America  may  become  involved 
in  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  That  is  a  devel- 
opment we  in  this  Congress  must 
guard  against.  There  may  be  other  res- 
olutions. But  this  resolution  is  the 
fla^hlp  of  all  resolutions.  This  Is  the 
resolution  that  leads  us  into  the  Per- 
sian Oulf  Conflict. 

At  best,  at  best,  the  Persian  Oulf  is  a 
siudte  pit.  And  we  are  going  to  be 
bitten. 

A  history  profession  at  Marquette 
University,  Father  Rayfield  Hamilton, 
said  that  the  only  thing  we  leam  from 
history  is  that  we  do  not  leam  from 
history.  We  in  this  House  do  not  leam 
from  history.  I  plead  with  the  Mem- 
bers to  re-read  and  to  rethink  this  res- 
olution. This  vote  Is  one  that  Members 
may  well  recall  10.  15.  20  years  from 
now  and  say  to  themselves:  "I  wish  I 
had  that  vote  to  cast  over  again."  The 
proponents  of  this  resolution  would 
lead  you  to  believe  that  America  has 
nothing  to  fear  in  the  Persian  Oulf. 
Tet,  more  than  400,000  people  have  al- 
ready been  killed  in  the  Iran-Iraq  War. 

Our  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Mr.  Armitage,  said,  and  I  quote: 
"There  Lb  a  risk,  a  very  real  risk,  in 
putting  our  Navy  into  the  Persian 
Gulf."  In  1984,  30  ships  were  hit  In 
1985,  50  ships  were  hit.  In  1986,  102 
ships  were  hit.  In  1987,  so  far  this 
year.  47  ships  have  been  attacked  and 
hit.  Think  about  It.  If  one  missile,  only 
one  missile,  hits  one  of  our  ships  or  a 
Kuwaiti  tanker  that  carries  oiu-  flag, 
we  could  well  be  at  war. 

The  United  States  only  receives  6 
percent  of  the  oil  that  comes  from  the 
Persian  Ouif  states.  Only  6  percent 
But.  35  percent  of  Ehiropean  oil  comes 
from  the  Persian  Oiilf .  Tet  you  do  not 
see  the  Europeans  rushing  into  the 
Oulf  with  their  military  might.  Over 
60  percent  of  the  Japanese  oU  comes 
from  the  Persian  Oulf  yet  you  do  not 
see  the  Japanese  rushing  helter  skel- 


ter into  the  Gulf.  Why  Is  It  always  the 
United  States  that  has  to  carry  the 
entire  burden? 

We  in  this  Congress  have  the  ulti- 
mate obligation.  We  must  review  this 
resolution  very  carefully.  The  ultimate 
rcQKHislbillty  does  not  lie  with  the  edi- 
torialists. It  does  not  lie  with  the 
media.  No,  it  lies  with  us  here  in  Con- 
gress. We  are  the  representatives  of 
the  American  people.  The  young 
people  who  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces 
are  imder  our  trust  and  confidence. 
We  cannot  betray  the  trust  and  confi- 
dence that  the  American  people  have 
placed  in  us. 

I  respect  my  leadership,  too.  But  I 
am  not  going  to  vote  for  this  resolu- 
tion because  of  what  may  well  stem 
from  it. 

Let  us  review  some  of  the  argiunents 
put  forth  by  the  proponents.  They  say 
that  the  Soviets  are  moving  into  the 
Persian  Gulf.  So  what?  Are  we  like  Pav- 
lov's dog,  that  we  mindlessly  rush  in 
with  our  military  might  at  the  first  sign 
of  a  Soviet?  We  must  remember  that 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  7,000  miles  from  our 
shores.  Let  the  Russians  dive  into  the 
snake  pit.  Let  the  Russians  get  bit.  If 
the  Russians  think  they  have  a  head- 
ache in  Afghanistan,  let  them  move 
into  the  Persian  Gulf.  That  will  give 
them  a  real  migraine. 

The  proponents  also  put  forth  the 
argument  that  we,  by  moving  Into  the 
Persian  Oulf  with  our  military  power, 
are  better  able  to  bring  a  negotiated 
settlement  to  the  Iran-Iraq  conflict. 
Let's  analyze  that  argument.  The  war 
in  Nicaragua,  the  conflict  in  Nicara- 
gua, has  been  going  on  about  as  long 
as  the  war  In  the  Persian  Oulf.  Nicara- 
gua is  on  our  doorstep.  Have  we  been 
able  to  resolve  that  issue  by 
negotiation? 

But  now  we  are  told  by  the  propo- 
nents that  we  are  going  to  go  7,000 
miles  and  we  are  going  to  intervene  in 
that  heated  war  and  that  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  resolve  that  issue.  Think 
about  it  my  friends. 

This  resolution  Is  fraught  with 
danger.  As  our  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Mr.  Armitage  said,  we  want  no 
victor.  That  is  what  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  said.  "We  want  no 
victor.  We  cannot  stand  to  see  Iraq  de- 
feated." 

Do  my  colleagues  really  want  to  in- 
tervene on  one  side  or  the  other  in 
this  brutal  conflict?  The  tankers  car- 
rying  the  American  flags  are  going  to 
bring  arms  materiel.  They  are  already 
doing  that  in  Kuwait.  From  there  it 
will  be  transported  to  Iraq.  This  action 
wiU  force  Iran  to  attack  us.  and  then 

of  course  we  are  at  war. 

Not  so  many  weeks  ago,  we  were  told 
that  we  have  to  open  avenues  to  the 
moderates  in  Iran,  so  we  were  selling 
weapoiis  to  that  country.  Now  we  are 
selling  weapons  to  Iraq.  There  is  no 
rhyme  or  reason  to  this  policy. 
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I  plMd  with  my  eoU—mw  (o  an»- 
lyM  thlB  reaolutioii  vary  eanfully.  I 
plMd  with  you  to  oooiMtar  oarafuUy 
your  aetloo  and  your  vote.  The  Per- 
■lan  OuU  to  »  povdar  kac  and  we  must 
rwognlM  tbat  fact. 

(^~"^**^  urfumant  imt  forth  by  the 
praponents  li  that  we  must  keep  the 
ofl  flowtec  froin  the  Peralan  Gulf 
Stataa.  This  la  tme.  However,  we  muct 
leoocnlw  that  only  6  peroent  of  the  oU 
tNm  the  Paraian  Oulf  Stataa  cornea  to 
the  united  Statea.  The  Knropeana  and 
the  Japaaeae  reoetre  a  much  creator 
penantace  of  the  ofl  from  the  Panlan 
OuU.  and  tt  la  only  fair  that  we  aak 
thwn  to  ahare  In  the  burden.  We  are 
told  that  we  have  to  keep  the  oil  flow- 
Inc  beeauae  we  need  gaaoUne  for 
Sunday  drlrea.  Do  my  oolleacuea  mean 
to  tell  me  that  the  A"'**^*^*"  people 
are  cotaw  to  put  our  beat  younc  men 
and  women's  Uvea  in  Jeopardy  to  that 
we  can  have  enough  gasoline  for  a 
Sunday  drive? 

What  will  be  our  responae  if  an 
American  la  killed  by  a  Silkworm  mls- 
sQe?  The  Silkworm  missDe  Is  supplied 
by  China.  We  have  repeatedly  asked 
the  Chinese  not  to  sell  the  Silkworm 
missile  to  Iran,  but  they  have  reapond- 
ed  by  thumbing  their  noeea  at  us. 
What  course  of  action  is  that  going  to 
lead  to  between  the  Chinese  and  us? 
Theae  are  questions,  my  friends,  we 
must  ask  ouraelvea,  with  frankness 
and  candor. 

The  tasue  must  be  raised  concerning 
our  servicemen  and  women.  How  will 
this  action  in  the  Persian  Gulf  affect 
them?  These  brave  men  and  women 
are  under  our  care,  under  our  trust. 
We  are  going  to  ask  them  to  maintain 
a  state  of  readiness  that  will  be  impos- 
sible for  than  to  maintain.  After  all. 
they  and  their  equipment  have  to  re- 
spond when  challenged  within  a  2-to-3 
minute  period  of  time.  There  is  no  way 
to  keep  equipment  at  that  state  of 
readiness.  There  is  no  way  for  a  serv- 
kxman  or  womoi,  no  matter  how  ex- 
cellent and  well  trained  and  disci- 
plined, to  w«»i«»Ain  that  state  of  readl- 
neas.  We  are  going  to  have  tremendous 
burnout  with  our  pilots  and  with  the 
people  In  the  gulf.  There  Is  also  an- 
other Issue  dealing  with  the  oommand- 
eiB.  This  Is  not  fair  to  the  commanders 
of  the  various  vessels.  If  they  respond 
within  an  appropriate  period  of  time 
our  Nation  may  well  be  at  war.  If  they 
do  not  respcmd  Immediately,  they 
could  lose  many  people  under  tbetr 
command. 

Another  Issue  we  want  to  consider  Is 
that  we  are  often  admonished  that  the 
Congress  Is  not  spending  enough  on 
military  preparedness.  I  aak  this  ques- 
tion. How  much  Is  commitment  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  gidng  to  cost  the  Ameri- 
can tazpajrer?  About  $11  million  a  day 
equals  some  $4  billion  a  year.  Let  us 
keep  that  money  here  at  home.  If  we 
need  it  for  the  miUtary,   It  can  be 


better  spent  on  our  military  than  on 
piddling  it  away  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

It  Is  in  the  American  spirit  to  be 
brave.  But  it  is  no  in  the  American 
spirit  to  be  foolhardy.  All  too  often 
over  the  last  number  of  years  America 
has  been  foolhardy.  And  we  have  paid 
a  heavy  price.  America's  young  people 
have  paid  a  heavy  price.  And  the 
American  taxpayer  has  also  borne  a 
heavy  burden. 

Let  us  call  for  an  International  ban 
on  arm  sales  to  Iran  and  Iraq.  That 
would  be  a  more  plausible  approach. 
We  have  a  oonunitment  In  the  Persian 
Gulf.  yes.  But  we  already  have  six 
ships  there.  We  do  not  want  to  In- 
crease our  commitment.  A  larger  com- 
mitment, more  and  more  vessels  In  the 
Persian  Gulf,  means  that  there  is  that 
much  more  of  a  chance  for  a  confron- 
tation. We  want  to  keep  America  out 
of  war.  We  are  already  heavily  com- 
mitted with  our  six  ships  In  the  Per- 
sian Oulf.  This  Is  not  our  war  unless 
we  make  It  our  war.  We  In  the  Con- 
gress have  the  power  to  stop  it  or  to 
aggravate  the  situation.  And  I  ask  you 
to  make  a  commitment  to  a  lower  pro- 
fUe  in  the  Persian  Oulf.  That's  why 
I'm  asking  you  today  to  vote  against 
this  resolution.  The  Europeans  and 
the  Japanese  should  have  a  major 
commitment.  But  at  the  present  time 
their  commitment  is  very  smalL  We 
should  not  reflag  the  Kuwaiti  tankers. 

I  think  we  do  not  want  to  fan  the 
flames  of  war  in  the  Middle  East  The 
Iran-Iraq  war  is  not  our  business.  I  ask 
you.  my  friends,  to  take  a  look  at  this 
resolution.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  looks 
like  a  very  innocent  resolution.  And  it 
only  asks  for  Information.  If  we  only 
want  information,  then  let  us  ask  for 
information  through  the  appropriate 
ctuumels.  Let  us  not  pass  this  resolu- 
tion. Our  actions  and  our  votes  do 
have  consequences.  And  I  plead  with 
you.  my  colleagues,  to  vote  against 
this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  RothI  has  con- 
sumed 9  minutes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from  Cali- 
fornia UAi.  LahtosI. 

Mr.  LANTOa  Ux.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  congratulate  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentlonan  from  Wlsnmsln 
[Mr.  RoTHl  for  speaking  eloquently 
against  a  resolution  which  is  not 
before  this  body.  As  the  first  Member 
of  Congress  to  speak  out  against  the 
reflagging  of  Kuwaiti  vessels.  I  want 
to  advise  my  friend  that  he  does  not 
understand  wtiat  is  before  this  body. 

This  body  Is  dealing  with  a  request 
to  the  administration  to  provide  infor- 
mation to  Members  of  Congress  so 
they  can  InteUigoitly  make  up  their 
minds  whether  they  approve  of  the 
administrati<m's  poltey,  which  Is  as  jret 
unclear,  or  not. 
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We  are  not  now  debating  the  wisdom 
of  the  policy  of  reflagging  Kxiwaiti 
ships.  I  personally  have  the  gravest 
reaervatlona  about  the  wisdom  of  that 
policy.  Were  we  to  proceed  along  those 
llnea  we  would  become  a  party  to  the 
Iran-Iraq  war.  We  would  give  Japan 
and  Weatem  Europe  a  free  ride  whfle 
the  American  Navy  protects  the  ves- 
sels that  deliver  petroleum  to  the  f  ac- 
torlea  of  Japan. 

This  afternoon  I  am  Introducting  a 
resolution  calling  for  prior  congres- 
sional approval  of  any  reflagging  in 
areas  of  actual  or  potential  hostilities. 
That  will  be  the  legislation  aa  which 
to  take  a  stand  with  reQ>ect  to  policy. 
There  are  many  of  us  who  feel  that 
the  War  Powers  Act  should  be  In- 
voked. That  wHl  be  the  issue  to  talk 
about  policy.  Here,  we  are  merely  re- 
questing the  administration  to  provide 
Congress  with  information  so  our  final 
policy  decision  will  be  an  informed 
one. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Mr.  Poixr  of 
Washington,  for  bringing  this  impor- 
tant legldatlon  before  us  and  I  strong- 
ly urge  all  of  my  colleagues,  whether 
they  support  the  administration's 
policy  or  oppose  It.  to  approve  this  res- 
olution so  we  will  have  the  Informa- 
tion on  which  to  base  intelligent  deci- 
sions. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  leader  on  our  side. 
Bftr.  MiCHSL. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
face  it.  This  resolution  Is  before  us 
today  because  of  action  taken  over  in 
the  other  body  by  way  of  an  amend- 
ment to  a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill,  the  language  of  which  read  Initial- 
ly that  prior  to  the  implementation  of 
any  agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and 
Kuwait,  for  United  States  military 
protection  of  Kuwaiti  shipping,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress,  so  on  and  so  on 
and  so  on.  When  the  leadership  was 
being  briefed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  Mr.  Carluccl  last  week,  the 
subject  of  that  amendment  was 
broached  and  we  Inquired  of  the  Sec- 
retary what  language  In  lieu  of  the 
kind  that  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
rather  overwhelming  margin  would  be 
acceptable.  And  what  we  have  done  to 
that  amendment  Is  In  the  form  of  this 
freestanding  resolution  that  within  7 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  act. 
"the  Secretary  of  Defense"  shall  so  on 
and  so  on  and  so  on.  The  Secretary, 
being  there,  had  no  objection  to  that 
kind  of  language  nor  did  the  National 
Security  Adviser.  Mr.  CarluocL 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  well  to 
point  out  here  that  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  message  hmdk  in  IMO.  President 


Jimmy  Carter,  In  speaking  of  the 
grave  threat  to  the  free  movement  of 
Middle  East  oil  said  and  I  quote: 

IM  our  postUon  be  absolutely  «dear  an  at- 
temi>t  by  sny  outside  tant  to  gain  control 
of  the  Fttnian  Oulf  redan  will  be  reasnled 
as  an  aanult  on  the  vital  Interests  of  the 
United  Statea  of  America  and  such  an  as- 
Mult  will  be  repeUed  by  any  means  neoea- 
nry.  Inrhidlng  military  force. 

Now,  President  Carter's  commitment 
to  open  sea  lanes  and  accessible  oil  was 
a  commitment  with  risk,  big  risk  at 
that  Ume  and  I  do  not  recall  all  that 
many  individuals  in  this  body  or  the 
other  questioning  the  risk,  because  the 
risk  then  was  only  implied  in  the  rhet- 
oric of  our  former  President.  And  I  do 
not  remonber  particularly  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  in  the  House  raising  up 
their  voices  In  alarm  over  a  Carter  oil 
doctrine  which  could  have  at  that  time 
conceivably  plunged  us  Into  war.  But 
now  when  the  time  comes  to  put  our 
resolve  where  Mr.  Carter's  rhetoric 
was.  suddenly  the  leadership  develops 
a  profound  curiosity  about  every  min- 
iscule  detail  of  Presidential  Intent. 

Now,  let  us  get  a  few  basic  points 
dear  right  away.  The  House  has  every 
right  to  want  to  know  all  it  has  asked 
for  in  tUs  resolution.  Our  oversight 
responsibility  demands  it.  But  the 
proper  way  to  perform  that  oversight 
function  Is  by  staying  on  top  of  situa- 
tions before  they  develop  and  as  they 
develop,  not  Just  after  a  crisis  as  was 
the  case  with  the  U.S.S.  Stark. 

I  support  every  legitimate  effort  of 
the  House  to  get  information  through 
its  properly  constituted  channel.  The 
subcommittees,  committees,  leader- 
ship meetings  with  the  President.  But 
we  have  failed  to  do  this  in  the  case  of 
the  Mideast.  I  hope  this  crisis  reminds 
us  that  if  we  want  to  be  partners  in 
foreign  policy  we  have  to  live  up  to 
our  req^onsibllity  then.  too.  Micro- 
managing  Is  bad  enough  but  when  we 
come  In  too  late,  it  looks  like  micro- 
meddling.  The  question  of  placing  Ku- 
waiti ships  under  American  flag  with 
American  protection  Is  fraught  with 
peril,  no  question  about  it.  Peril  lies 
wherever  we  look  in  the  gulf  or  in 
much  of  the  world  for  that  matter. 
But  there  are  grave,  long-range  risks 
In  abandoning  the  gulf  and  I  believe 
the  interests  outweigh  those  we  might 
entail  by  staying  there  despite  the  ob- 
vious danger. 

So.  I  support  President  Reagan  as  he 
directs  our  foreign  policy  toward  living 
up  to  our  commitments  in  the  Middle 
East. 

One  final  word:  our  alliance  with  our 
European  and  Japanese  allies  is  one  of 
risk  as  well  as  reward.  0\u-  allies 
should  understand  that  the  American 
pef^lt  expect  those  who  benefit  most 
fnmi  Mideast  oil  must  share  propor- 
tionately in  the  risk  of  protecting  it 
And,  Indeed.  I  believe  we  have  to  go 
beyond  this  gulf  crisis.  After  more 
than  40  years  we  have  reached  the 


time  when  the  premises  upon  which 
the  alliance  we  originally  built  are  due 
for  reexamination.  We  must  have  such 
an  alliance,  but  fran  now  on  it  Is 
going  to  have  to  reflect  the  realities  of 
the  1980's.  not  the  1950's.  And  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  is  the  place  to  begin. 

Mr.  POGUETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  tmm 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Oaar]. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  respectfully  disagree  with  my  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  who  did  give  a 
fine  speech,  but  who.  I  believe,  gave  it 
against  the  wrong  resolution. 

I  am  going  to  support  this  resolution 
because  I  do  not  agree  with  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  at  least  as  it  has  been  explained 
to  me.  When  Secretary  Shults  called 
me  Friday  in  the  supposed  process  of 
consulting.  I  told  him  that  I  had  grave 
doubts  about  the  reflagging  operations 
going  on.  Based  on  the  questions  that 
I  asked.  I  am  even  more  dubious  about 
that  plan  than  I  was  when  I  first 
heard  about  it  But  I  think  this  resolu- 
tion serves  a  useful  purpose. 

What  this  resolution  says  to  the  ad- 
ministration Is  this:  "Since  you  are 
contemplating  a  serious  act  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  give  us  your  plan  within  7 
days  to  tell  us  what  your  plans  are  for 
fully  meeting  the  security  needs  of  our 
forces  in  conjunction  with  the  forces 
of  our  friends  and  allies  in  the  region." 
We  need  to  know  that  The  adminis- 
tration needs  to  rethink  that. 

It  also  says.  "Before  you  go  ahead. 
teU  us  what  your  assessment  is  of  the 
threats  to  American  forces,  to  Kuwaiti 
interests  and  shipping  and  other  im- 
pacts on  the  United  States  interests  in 
that  region." 

It  says.  "Before  you  go  ahead,  tell  us 
what  the  rules  of  engagement  are 
going  to  be.  tell  us  what  the  alert 
status,  readiness  conditions  wiU  be 
under  which  our  military  forces  will 
operate  in  that  area." 

It  also  says,  "Before  you  go  ahead, 
tell  us  what  cooperative  arrangements 
are  being  entered  into  with  our  allies." 
I  have  to  teU  you  what  is  essentiaL 
When  I  talked  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  Friday  and  when  I  asked  what 
we  had  specifically  asked  our  allies  to 
do  in  this  situation,  I  frankly  could 
not  tell  from  the  answer  what  we  were 
asking  our  allies  to  do.  I  do  not  think 
we  know  at  this  point  what  we  are 
asking  our  allies  to  do  and  for  that 
reason  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  the  questions  in  this  resolution  be 
raised. 

I  do  not  want  our  troops  to  be  In  the 
position  they  were  in  in  Lebanon  Just 
a  few  short  yean  ago  where  they 
could  not  shoot  and  could  not  leave. 
So  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  gross  misread- 
ing of  this  resolution  to  suggest  that 
it  In  any  way.  endorses  the  policy  that 
seems  to  underlie  administration  ac- 
tions in  the  Persian  Gulf. 


This  Member  who  intends  to  vote 
for  this  resolution  in  fact  does  not 
share  a  positive  assessment  of  the  ad- 
minlstratlcm's  policy.  I  am  not  coa- 
vinced  at  aU  that  the  administration 
has  thought  through  what  they 
Intend  to  do.  I  think  this  Is  one  device 
which  can  force  the  administration 
within  a  week's  time  to  think  through 
again  all  of  these  questions  before 
they  proceed.  I  would  also  suggest 
that  the  Congress  has  before  it  other 
opportunities  to  raise  questions  about 
that  policy,  which  I  think  we  ought  to 
do.  Because  from  what  I  can  gather  of 
the  administration's  description  of 
their  policy,  the  administration's 
action  represents  the  first  action 
which  they  are  taking  to  try  to  recover 
from  mlfftaki^  made  In  providing  aid 
to  Iran  in  the  first  place.  I  think  they 
are  going  down  the  wrong  path.  I 
think  this  resolution  slows  them  down, 
it  does  not  speed  them  up. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  LsACH]. 

Mx.  I£ACB  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentieman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  strikes  me  what  Is  at 
issue  today  Is  procedure  as  well  as 
policy.  There  Is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  requests  contained  In  this  bUL  The 
question  is  why  elevate  them  to  a 
function  of  law? 

Congress  Is  stooping  to  demand  by 
statute  what  the  administration 
should  do  by  second  nature,  either  as  a 
function  of  Judgment  or  as  a  function 
of  law. 

The  Judgment  that  should  v>ply  is 
obvious.  If  it  wants  to  have  a  biparti- 
san, bicameral  policy,  the  administra- 
tion should  not  honker  down  and  run 
an  imperial  foreign  policy. 

The  law  that  should  apply  Is  equally 
obvious:  the  War  Powers  Act.  Despite 
denials  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  this  bill  implicitly  authorizes 
the  administration  to  report  to  Con- 
gress under  a  lesser,  more  mundane,  if 
not  somewhat  sniveling  statute.  Hos- 
tilities are  not  only  Inuninent  in  the 
Perisan  Gulf,  they  have  taken  place. 
We  have  been  involved  in  conflict 
Thirty-seven  Americans  have  been 
killed.  The  administration  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  report  under  the  War 
Powers  Act 

There  are  differences  in  Congress  as 
within  the  American  people  on  what  is 
the  liest  approach  to  take. 

I  sense,  however,  there  is  a  consen- 
sus on  some  Issues.  Americans  do  not 
want  to  cut  and  run  from  the  Persian 
Gulf.  They  also  do  not  want  a  reflag- 
ging of  vessels  that  implies  choosing 
sides  in  a  conflict  that  begs  neutrality. 
The  case  for  allowing  our  Navy  to  be 
held  hostage  in  the  Persian  Gulf  as 
the  Foreign  Service  was  In  Tehran,  as 
our  Marines  were  In  Beirut  la  simply 
unccmipelling. 
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What  MMBS  to  be 
tkM  li  not  only  a  aaoM  of 
tat  a  MM*  of  hMocy.  Tbo  MtantnMn- 
tion  M«mi  to  be  mUftim  •■  one  erttk 
tram  tbo  State  of  lova  rooantiy  put  it. 
that  tte  I  Minn  we  f ootfftt  World  War 
n  «aa  to  aMore  tbe  right  of  the 
Untted  Statea  to  fly  our  own  flat  over 
Kuwattt  tanken  ao  that  Oermany  and 
Japan  will  be  aMured  of  oQ  eo  that 
thair  biHlneM  can  continue  to  put  our 
liinlmiai  out  of  yir*"'—  That  is  nuta. 
Let  m  protect  our  merchant  marine: 
let  us  provide  air  cover  to  keep  the 
straits  open:  but  let  us  not  aUow  our 
Navy  to  become  Uke  ducks  In  a  shoot- 
inc  gallery  by  aeceptinc  rhetorical  ob- 
Hfti**~—  that  cannot  be  matched  by 
■tratacic  capacity. 

llr.  FOUBT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yMd  S 
mlnutea  to  the  geuUe  woman  from  Col- 
orado (Mim.  ScnaoasaU. 

Ifrs.  SCHROKDER.  I  thank  the  dls- 
thwutahed  majority  leader  for  yielding 
ttanetome. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  iMues  rdated  to 
our  Involvement  In  the  Fenian  Gulf 
fall  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Armed  Servlcea  Committee.  The  Mem- 
bos  should  be  aware  that  the  commit- 
tee has  started  an  Inquiry  Into  both 
the  UJS.S.  Stash  incident  and  the 
broader  questkms  raised  by  \3A.  In- 
volvement In  the  Perrian  Oulf.  This 
Inquiry  Is  being  conducted  jointly  by 
our  Investigations  Subcmnmlttee. 
chaired  by  Repreaentative  Bill  Nich- 
ols, and  the  Defense  Policy  Panel, 
chaired  by  Las  Asrai.  of  which  I  am 
the  senior  Democrat 

The  resolution  under  consideration 
today  is  a  good  first  step.  It  doesn't 
oommit  the  Congress  in  any  way.  It 
does  not  waive  the  War  Powers  Act.  It 
ig  dear  we  need  more  information  and. 
In  my  view,  the  critical  lasue  is  what  is 
the  policy  we  are  establishing  for  this 
region  and  wliat  responsibilities  are 
that  we  are  aasuming. 

As  important  and  tragic  as  the 
attack  on  the  Stark  was.  the  larger 
Isnie  is  what  U.S.  policy  in  the  Persian 
Oulf  is  and  will  be. 

The  world  has  changed  greatly  since 
1M0  when  ships  of  the  U.S.  Navy  first 
came  to  the  Persian  Oulf  to  stay.  Pre- 
sumably, the  reasons  why  we  keep 
them  there  have  also  changed. 

After  the  tragic  Stark  incident,  the 
Persian  Oulf  Is  not  Lake  Michigan.  It 
appears  the  President  still  does  not 
lecognlae  the  danger.  What  does  the 
President  intend  to  do  there  from  now 
on?  We  need  to  undnatand  his  deci- 
sion to  reflag  the  11  Kuwaiti  tankers 
and  escort  them  with  UJB.  naval  ships. 
We  need  to  understand  the  risks  this 
wni  involve,  and  we  need  to  think 
about  what  we  will  do  if  those  convoys 
are  attacked. 

We  also  need  to  think  about  why 
this  burden  should  apparently  fall  en- 
tirely on  us.  rather  than  on  our 
friends  who  depoid  so  much  more  on 
Persian  Oulf  oU  than  we  do.  If  it  has 


not  already,  that  question  will  surely 
occur  to  the  American  people,  espe- 
diOly  If  there  are  more  \3B.  easiialtles 

But  on  the  other  hand,  we  need  to 
tiitnk  Just  as  earcfolly  about  the  con- 
sequences If  we  were  to  shirk  this  role 
and  simply  pull  out.  There  may  not  be 
llnea  at  the  gas  stations  now.  but  the 
current  glut  of  ofl  will  not  last  forever. 
And  it  takes  no  great  student  of  histo- 
ry to  reoodlM  Soviet  meddling  In  the 
MirfHto  Cast  and  the  traditional  Rus- 
sian goal  of  access  to  warm  water 
ports. 

Therefore,  over  the  next  few  we^s. 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  will  be 
looking  not  only  Into  the  Stark  inci- 
dent itself,  but  Into  this  critically  im- 
portant part  of  our  naticmal  security 
p<dicy.  These  are  not  easy  Issues,  and 
there  are  perils  in  almost  any  course 
we  might  undertake.  But  we  must  face 
these  issues  now  lest  we  embark  on  a 
course  with  potential  ocmsequences  far 
more  tragic  than  the  attack  on  the 
Stofk. 

Q  IBU 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oilmah]  who  has  done  such 
a  magnlflcmt  Job  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Conunittee. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion; however,  I  also  want  to  express 
my  concerns  with  some  of  the  runifi- 
catlcms  of  our  gulf  policy. 

It  is  evident  that  we  cannot  protect 
gulf  shipping  unless  we  can  protect 
ourselves.  We  certainly  did  not  do  too 
good  a  Job  of  protecting  the  U.S.S. 
Stark. 

Although  the  Ccmgress  has  been 
consulted  on  the  gulf  operations.  It 
has  become  evident,  based  on  these 
consultations,  that  the  ramifications 
of  the  operation  have  not  been  fully 
thought  through.  I  don't  refer  merely 
to  the  Issue  of  protecting  our  ships,  as 
Important  as  that  is. 

I  refer  to  the  danger  of  getting  ac- 
tively engaged  in  a  war  with  Iran  by  a 
process  of  escalation  that  may  not 
have  been  fully  thought  out. 

I  believe  It  U  Important  that  while 
we  support  malnt**"*"g  our  presence 
in  the  gulf,  that  we  also  signal  to  the 
administration  our  strong  concern  in 
having  a  fully  thought  out  plan  to  re- 
spond to  all  likely  actions  In  the  gulf. 
and  not  merely  reacting  to  emergen- 
cies as  they  take  place. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Invite  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  measure  before  us.  so 
that  we  can  be  assured  that  the  securi- 
ty of  our  forces  is  well  planned, 
thought  througli.  and  fully  supported 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  FOLET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols]. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  that  requires  a 

report  on  security  arrangements  in  the 


Persian  Oulf.  As  Memben  know,  the 
normal  leglslattve  proceas  for  a  bill 
such  as  this  one  Is  rBferral  to  the 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs 
Committees,  followed  by  review  at  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
level  before  being  reported  to  the 
House.  But  events  are  moving  too  rap- 
idly to  follow  the  usual  procedurea. 
Thirty-seven  Americans  were  Idlled  aa 
May  17  In  the  Persian  Oulf.  There  are 
thousands  of  families  all  over  the 
United  States  wanting  to  know  what  Is 
being  done  to  safeguard  the  security 
of  U.S.  military  personnel  who  remain 
In  the  gulf.  And  I  believe  they  have  a 
right  to  know.  Consequently.  I  am  sup- 
porting timely  enactment  of  this  bill 
to  ensure  that  both  the  Congress,  and 
the  American  people,  are  informed  of 
the  administration's  plan— a  plan 
"which  fully  meets  the  security  needs 
of  our  forces." 

This  bill  is  also  important  for  an- 
other reason:  The  required  report 
must  spell  out  the  interests  of  the 
American  people  in  the  Persian  Oulf 
and  the  current  threats  to  those  inter- 
ests In  that  (iangerous  region.  It  also 
r^Wm  for  information  on  the  Icind  of  co- 
operation the  American  people  can 
count  (m  In  this  effort  from  our  allies 
throughout  the  world— allies  who,  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  ourselves, 
depend  upcni  oil  flowing  from  the  Per- 
sian Oulf. 

In  all  my  years  of  public  service,  one 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks  I  have  been 
called  upon  to  perform  was  the  investi- 
gation of  the  1983  terrorist  bombing 
attack  on  the  marine  headquartors  in 
Beirut  where  241  young  Americans 
lost  their  lives.  It  is  now  our  task  to 
participate  in  the  investigation  of  yet 
another  tragedy.  Four  Investigators 
from  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  have  already  traveled 
to  and  returned  from  the  Persian 
Oulf.  Other  members  of  the  staff  are 
interviewing  military  and  civilian  offi- 
cials about  U.S.  policy  with  respect  to 
the  Persian  Oulf  situation,  contingen- 
cy planning,  command  and  control  ar- 
rangements, and  other  related  mat- 
ters. As  the  committee  continues  the 
investigation  of  the  Stark  Incident  and 
U.S.  policy  In  the  Persian  Oulf,  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  very  helpful  to  have 
the  kind  of  Information  that  would  be 
contained  In  the  report  required  by 
H.R.  2533. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  our  very  good  friend,  the 
gentlonan  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Donald  E. 
Luaaasl.  

Mr.  DONALD  E.  LUKENa  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

First  of  all.  I  think  thU  is  a  matter 
of  policy,  and  I  am  not  sure  the  ques- 
tion regarding  policy  has  been  an- 
swered by  anyone.  However,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 


bers to  the  President's  statement  on 
May  29  at  1:46  pjn.  when  he  said: 

Msifc  this  point  weU.  Ttoit  use  of  vital  aea 
lanas  In  tbe  Penisn  Oulf  with  the  Arsb  losl 
win  not  be  dtetsted  by  tbe  Iranians.  These 
isoes  win  not  Iw  Allowed  to  come  under  tbe 
oontrol  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  the  thrust  of 
our  policy,  although  we  may  not  have 
enunciated  a  strategy— and  I  am  not 
sure  we  have  a  strategy— is  not  clear. 
Certainly  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee had  a  lengthy  debate  this  morning, 
and  in  that  debate  no  one  came  up 
with  an  alternative  strategy  to  one 
that  we  may  have  or  may  not  have  in 
plaoe.  The  real  question  is  not  the 
policy.  We  know  the  policy  is  to  re- 
strict and  miTitmiw»  the  presence  of 
the  Soviets  in  that  area. 

First  of  all.  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, after  lengthy  debate,  saw  fit  to 
table  this  resolution.  I  really  wish  that 
we  were  on  the  floor  today  debating  it 
becaiise  I  think  we  need  additional  re- 
flection and  additional  time  to  deter- 
mine exactly  what  this  does,  if  we  pass 
this  resolution,  to  the  Congress. 

No.  2.  if  we  p:«s8  this,  does  this  put 
the  fingerprints  and  the  handprints  of 
the  Congress  on  that  policy?  I  thinli. 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  those  who 
may  oppose  the  policy  or  oppose  the 
decision  which  the  administration  is 
going  to  come  to,  which  is  their  consti- 
tutional obligation  and  right  to  do, 
will  ask,  once  they  come  to  that  strate- 
gy, if  we  pass  this  resolution,  are  now 
part  of  it?  Does  that  mean  that  this 
body  is  coresponsible  for  any  future 
debts,  any  future  misjudgments,  or 
any  future  errors  that  may  occur  in 
that  goal? 

I  appreciate  the  thoughts  and  the 
voices  expressed  here  today  regarding 
real  fear.  No  one  knows  what  can 
happen  in  that  crazy  part  of  the 
world.  Right  now  It  is  temporarily 
insane.  We  know  that.  We  have  a  hot 
war  there.  But  I  do  not  think  the  Con- 
gress knows  exactly  what  it  is  doing 
today. 

We  want  more  Information.  But  is 
this  the  proper  method  by  which  to 
obtain  that  information?  Is  this  the 
only  way  we  can  do  it? 

I  would  much  prefer  to  see  confer- 
ences by  the  leadership  of  this  House, 
lx>th  the  majority  and  the  minority, 
with  the  executive  branch  and  let  that 
Judgment  rest  in  their  minds,  because 
we  cannot  have  535  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense any  more  than  we  can  have  535 
Secretaries  of  State. 

This  is  hasty.  We  are  basing  this 
move  on  a  lack  of  solid  information.  If 
there  is  an  error,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
compounding  that  error.  The  Consti- 
tution says  we  arp  divided  legislatively 
and  executively.  1  am  concerned  about 
whether  or  not  we  belong  In  the  area 
of  policy  formulation.  Absolutely  we 
should  be  sharing  information.  This  is 
not  an  effort  to  support  this  adminis- 
tration on  my  part,  even  though  I  am 


a  strong  supporter  of  the  administra- 
tion in  sn  election  year  and  basically 
remain  a  strong  supporter  of  the  ad- 
ministration. I  supported  the  Johnson 
administration  in  the  tough  1968 
years,  and  I  think  I  was  right  then  to 
stipport  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Spesker.  once  sgsin  we  find  Congress 
sttsmpting  to  impose  its  wiN  snd  micrenisnsoe 
the  exacutive  branch's  conduct  o(  our  foreign 
poscy  ana  naoonai  aeienee. 

I  submit  that  ttw  grsalest  threat  to  the  lives 
of  American  service  men  snd  women  In  ttw 
IMiddto  East  is  not  the  administrslion's  efforts 
to  Itesp  the  sea  lanes  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
open  nor  the  threat  of  Iranisn  or  Irsqi  misilsi. 
The  greater  threat  to  the  lives  of  American 
service  men  and  women  could  be  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  this  psrticulsr  piece  of  legisis- 
tion. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  Congress  had  continu- 
ously attempted  to  second  guess  President 
ftoagan  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  snd 
srms  negotistions.  We  sre  now  playing  Sacre- 
twy  of  [)efense.  Five  hundred  snd  thirty-five 
Secretsries  of  Defense.  This  is  not  good  secu- 
rity practice. 

Ttiis  resolution  requires  s  report  in  sppropri- 
ste  classified  or  undsssified  form.  Why 
botiter?  As  soon  ss  the  report  is  submitted, 
some  Members  of  Congress  wai  be  running 
for  the  iTifflceup  snd  Idieg  ights  for  30-second 
shot  on  ttw  nstionsi  news.  Some  Mombors 
couldn't  lieep  it  s  secret  thst  we  were  going  to 
bomb  Ubya  after  a  secret  White  House  brief- 
ing, how  do  you  expect  535  Members  of  Corv 
gress  to  keep  this  report  secret 

What  do  the  535  Secretwies  of  Defense 
want  in  ttw  report?  A  plan  which  discusses  in 
detsit  the  security  needs  of  our  forces,  in  con- 
junction with  the  forces  of  our  friends  srxl 
allies  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  Inckjding: 

First  An  assessment  of  ttw  ttveats  In  ttte 
area— I  guess  this  is  so  our  er>emies  in  ttw 
area  will  be  able  to  determine  wtwt  we  know 
or  don't  know  atxxjt  ttwm. 

SecoTKJ.  The  rules  of  engagenwnt — so  our 
enemies  will  know  how  we  wW  react  in  ad- 
vance of  a  situation. 

Third.  And  any  cooperative  arrangements 
entered— this  so  ttwt  our  enemies  will  know 
wtiat  each  of  our  allies  will  do  in  advance. 

This  report  will  endanger  every  American 
service  man  and  woman  as  well  as  the  troops 
of  our  allies  in  this  area.  Handing  over  ttiis 
report  to  the  Corigress'  535  Secretsries  of  De- 
fense will  be  like  turning  over  a  football 
team's  playbook  to  its  opponents  only  ttw  is 
not  s  gsme  of  football,  this  is  armed  oonfKcL  I 
do  not  believe  s  body  which  has  shown  itself 
incapable  of  keeping  secrets  in  the  past 
should  be  entiusted  with  this  life  threatening 
information. 

I  wouhj  be  sstisfisd  with,  and  trust  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  House 
wid  the  Senate,  to  confer  with  the  President 
STKl  Secretary  of  Defense  on  ttiis  matter.  The 
leadership  would  then  report  back  to  the  Con- 
gresa  This  would  preserve  the  proper  balance 
of  power  between  the  executive  and  logMs 
tive  branches  but  most  importantly  wouM  not 
open  up  our  plan  of  operation  to 
sciuliny. 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentlonan  from  California  [Mr.  Ed- 
wabdb]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  In  opposltkm  to  the  leg- 
islation. 

IMr.  Speaker,  I  have  sonw  rsai  rsesn»rtions 
sbout  this  bM  snd  even  Itiou^  R  sppeara  to 
twve  strong  bipartisan  support,  I  must  oppose 
It 

This  reedution  sbdtoalss  Congrsss'  rsspoiv 
sMities  under  existing  law,  ttw  Wsr  Powsrs 
Act 

The  War  Powers  Act  Iws  some  tselh— ttw 
President  must  tsrminals  the  Armed  Forces 
InvolvofTwnt  unless  Congress,  sftsr  a  6&-  to 
90-day  period  gives  permission  bf  s  majority 
vole  to  continue  ttw  mMtaiy  action. 

The  bH  presented  to  us  today  has  m  tsattt 
It  just  requires  s  prslmirwiy  rsport  by  ttw 
Praaidenl  Uke  the  GuK  of  Tonkin  rsooMion, 
also  erwctod  with  overwlwhning  bipaittsan 
support,  it  gives  ttw  Presidsnl  an  operveitdad 
Ikwnse  to  commit  U.S.  Armed  FOroes  and 
Congress  signs  away  its  uonsUlulional  rsapon- 
sUMies.  And  also  Kke  the  GuN  of  Tonkin  rseo- 
kjtion,  tfwre  were  no  hearings  and  no  opportu- 
nity for  ttw  Members  to  even  read  the  bM  unH 
today. 

Instead  of  debating  ttiis  rattier  meaningleas 
resohjtion,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  shouM  be  debat- 
ing wlwttwr  or  not  Congress  spproves  of  the 
PresMent's  announced  plan  to  protect  ttw  Ku- 
waiti tankers.  That's  ttw  real  issue.  The  Ameri- 
csn  people  are  entitted  to  have  ttwt  crucial 
dedaion  made  by  them  ttinxigh  ttwir  rspre- 
sentatives  in  Congress,  ss  the  Constitution  re- 
quires. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regretfuNy  urge  ttiat  ttiis  biH 
be  defeated.  We  all  know  ttwt  President 
Reagan  does  not  like  ttw  War  Vamn  Act 
But  it's  ttw  law  and  it  shouU  be  used. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  BiiCA]. 

Mr.  BOCA.  Kir.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation,  and  I  would 
simply  say  to  my  colleagues  here  and 
those  who  might  be  watching  that 
every  week  I  send  out  a  little  notice, 
and  sometimes  it  says,  "alert"  or 
"warning"  or  "take  heed."  I  am  asking 
each  Member  and  perhaps  those  legis- 
lative staffers  back  in  their  offices  to 
be  alert  and  to  take  warning  and  to 
heed  the  lasue  before  ua. 

We  are  simply  trying  to  get  Congress 
to  express  concern  over  a  very  urgent 
Issue  about  which  we  all  have  con- 
cerns. We  are  simply  asking  for  a 
report.  I  commend  the  majority  lead- 
ership and  the  minority  leadership  for 
the  leadership  they  have  shown  In 
bringing  this  up  so  quickly. 

The  report  Is  simply  asking  for  an 
assessment  of  the  threats  to  American 
forces.  We  need  that  information. 
What  is  our  status,  and  what  is  our 
aleri  status?  What  is  our  readiness? 
What  are  our  conditions?  What  are 
the  hows,  whens.  whys,  and  where- 
fores of  this  current  situation  in  the 
Persian  Oulf? 
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Further.  It  Mks.  what  oooperathre 
tmnmumtM  are  we  entertng  into  or  not 
entertat  ix^  «lth  our  alllM. 

It  to  very  alinple  and  very  atnOgbt- 
forwaitl  infonnatlon  that  we  need.  It 
does  not  approve  or  diaei>im>ve  of  any 
aetloo  that  is  taktac  place  right  now. 
and  with  retard  to  that,  the  chairman 
of  the  cotniBlttee.  the  gentlonan  from 
FiofMa  [Mr.  FascbuJ.  who  ie  delayed 
with  the  Contra  hearlnsi  at  this  time, 
has  already  moved  to  aet  into  being 
twtarlng'  next  week  with  Secretary 
Weinberter  and  Secretary  Shulta  so 
that  we  can  get  further  information 
on  thla  meet  important  ianie. 

Again.  I  *"*««"— ^  our  leadenhip  for 
bringing  thli  up,  becauae  the  genesis 
of  this  was  that  Member*  did  want  to 
express  an  opinion.  Congress  not  only 
has  the  right  to  ask  for  this  inf  «rma- 
tlon.  it  Is  our  duty  to  ask  for  this  inf  or- 
matioo.  Indeed  if  we  did  not.  I  think 
we  would  be  remlm  in  our  duty  in  not 
seddng  this  information  at  this  time, 
the  quickest  poasible  time. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Smith],  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
leadoshlp  of  the  House  has  decided  to 
provide  this  timely  consideration  of 
HJl.  2533.  On  May  27,  my  colleague 
and  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  LAirtosl.  and  I  sponsored 
legialaUon  which  Is  identical  to  the 
language  approved  In  the  Senate  last 
month  by  a  vote  of  91  to  5.  Similar  to 
the  legislation  before  us  today,  these 
bills  require  a  simple  report  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  Congress  re- 
garding security  arrangements  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

While  our  bill  would  require  the 
report,  including  a  plan  outlining  the 
security  needs  of  our  forces  prior  to 
the  implementation  of  any  agreement 
on  the  reflagglng  of  Kuwaiti  ships,  the 
biU  before  us  requires  a  report  within 
7  days.  I  would  note  that  it  is  likely 
that  the  report  will  be  in  hand  prior  to 
the  reflagglng  of  the  first  Kuwaiti 
ship,  which  is  expected  in  about  2 
weeks.  So  we  do  not  have  much  time 
to  spare.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  resolution 
represents  the  first  step,  but  only  a 
small  step,  in  providing  effective  and 
prudent  oversight  of  the  administra- 
tion's policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  a 
policy  that  is  clearly  oontroversiaL 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  Members 
should  fully  understand  that  the  re- 
porting requirements  and  provisions  in 
HJl.  2633  do  not  preclude  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  of  reflagglng  the  tank- 
ers from  being  implemented,  nor  does 
it  endorse  It.  but  only  provides  Con- 
gress with  information. 

The  oversight  suggested  in  HJl.  2533 
is  TT!1"^»"*^ 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  an  in- 
formed decision  can  be  made  regarding 
that  policy  only  after  all  the  facts 
have  been  adequately  looked  at  and 
sddreHed  and  debated  openly  in  this 


Mr.  FOLCT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  KoewATsa]. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  administration  told  the  Foreign 
Affair*  Committee  in  the  Houae  this 
morning  that  they  have  now  made  the 
dedslai  to  flag  Kuwaiti  vessels,  at 
least  11  veaMls.  and  the  first  veaels 
will  be  flaged  within  12  to  14  days, 
that  furthermore  the  American  Gov- 
ernment has  decided  to  convoy  the 
Kuwaiti  vessels,  escorting  them 
through  the  most  dangerous  sections 
of  the  gulf,  and  that  finally  an  attack 
on  a  United  States  flag  on  a  KuwalU 
vessel  will  be  regarded  by  the  Ameri- 
can Government  as  an  attack  on  the 
United  States  of  America. 

As  a  result  of  the  alarm  which  this 
stirred  in  the  committee  and  because  a 
number  of  Members  have  concerns 
about  this  Issue,  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  this  morning  did  not 
accept  this  resolution  which  is  now 
before  us.  It  was  tabled  instead. 

Having  said  that.  I  have  to  concede 
the  majority  leader's  point  that  the 
bill  is  itself  neutral,  that  it  neither 
condones  nor  disapproves  of  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  in  the  region. 

a  iBSO 

Indeed,  the  administration  has  said 
that  unless  the  bill  is  adopted  that  the 
information  which  it  called  for  will 
not  be  forthcoming  to  the  Congress. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  first  step 
toward  congressional  involvement,  al- 
though I  think  it  is  a  rather  small  and 
timid  step,  a  step  first  taken  by  the 
Senate,  a  step  which  we  now  take. 

So  why  the  controversy?  Why  the 
concern?  Indeed,  why  has  the  majority 
leader  himself  recently  asked  for 
double  the  time  which  we  normally 
spend  on  a  suspension  bill?  Because  of 
our  terrible  concern,  because  of  the 
larger  issues  here.  Should  the  United 
States  flag  Kuwaiti  vessels?  Should 
the  United  States  convoy  Kuwaiti  ves- 
sels? Should  the  United  SUtes  aid  one 
combatant  against  another  in  the  gulf 
war?  Should  the  Congress  invoke  the 
War  Powers  Act? 

If  this  resolution  somehow  becomes 
our  only  action,  our  only  response  to 
that  situation,  then  I  think  we  will  rue 
the  day  that  we  adopted  it. 

Congress  and  the  American  people 
need  to  be  involved  in  this  process. 

We  have  learned  I  think  from  Viet- 
nam that  if  a  foreign  policy  is  to  suc- 
ceed that  it  has  to  have  support  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  country- 

So  I  support  the  resolution,  but  I 
hope  that  now  the  committees  of  the 
Congress  will  move  expeditiously  to 
examine  this  policy  in  depth  and  to 


act  according  and  that  this  bill  will 
be  the  first  step,  and  not  the  last,  in 
the  reaolutkm  of  this  difficult  Issue. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  ttxaa  Illinois  [Mr.  Duuml. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  E^Maker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Spasker,  the  srgumsnt  made  most  Ire- 
quendy  in  favor  o(  this  rseoMlonis  simpty  that 
It  c«i  do  no  harm.  I  rsspectMy  dtasent 

This  resotuHon  cals  on  the  administaHon  to 
inform  Congress  wNNn  7  days  of  our  polcy  in 
the  PersiM  QuN  and  our  miNtary  obieotlvaa 
This  informalton  is  Imponsnt  but  H  is  easily 
obtrined  by  other  msana  A  latter  to  the  Prasi- 
dsnt;  a  raquesi  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee for  an  appeeranoe  by  Secrelaiy  ShuNz  or 
sn  Invitation  to  have  Secretary  Weinberger 
testify  would  provide  answers  to  thoee  quse- 
tions. 

So  why  do  we  enact  a  resolution  wtwn  a 
letter  would  do? 

The  reasons  are  twofold  and  they  emanate 
from  a  While  House  which  offers  the  Amerv 
CW1  people  s  muddtod  and  contradictory 
policy  in  regard  to  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 

First  this  pointlees  resolution  allows  Con- 
gress to  continue  to  stand  on  tt>e  sidelines 
while  the  situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf  wora- 
ens. 

The  President  is  not  burdened  by  congres- 
sional oversight  or  intervention.  We  ask  for  in- 
formation  instead  of  asserting  our  consMulion- 
sl  sutfKxIty. 

Secorid,  while  we  debate  this  resolution  we 
abetsin  from  involur>g  the  War  Powers  Act 

The  Ww  Powers  Act  requires  the  President 
to  consult  with  Congress  immediately  sfter  s 
military  engagement  or  wtwn  there  is  a  likeli- 
hood of  eminent  hostikties. 

The  tragtc  loss  of  37  American  Hves  on  the 
U.S.S.  Star1(  and  Vne  danger  inherent  in  flag- 
9ng  Kuwaiti  vessels  with  the  United  States 
cotors  makes  the  War  Powers  Act  deerty  sp- 
plicable. 

But  instead  of  requiring  the  President  to 
foMow  the  dear  letter  of  the  lew  in  the  War 
Powers  Act  we  ask  for  more  information. 

This  resokJtion  perpetuates  the  importance 
of  Congress  in  asserting  its  constitutiortal  role 
in  the  direction  of  foreign  policy. 

For  tfxrae  wtK>  say  tfw  resokrtton  is  harm- 
less. I  disagree.  This  resokJtion  is  a  vacuous, 
sad  actton  by  a  Congress  unsble  or  unwilling 
to  demand  that  the  law  and  Constitution  be 
followed. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  GkkasI. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
wrong  time  to  be  debating  the  wrong 
issue,  perhaps  in  the  wrong  forum. 
Those  of  us  who  believe  strongly  that 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  has 
the  ultimate  responsibility  of  creating 
and  Implementing  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  shotild  not  vote 
for  this  resolution,  because  what  it 
does  is  delay,  cramp,  and  otherwise 
modify  or  attempt  to  modify  that  for- 
eign policy. 

Thoee  of  you  who  oppose  the  policy 
of  the  Prealdent  of  the  United  SUtes 


ahould  not  vote  for  thla  place  of  legis- 
lation, becauae  imwlttlngly  thoee  of 
you  who  are  oppoaing  the  Preeident's 
policy,  or  at  best  questioning  it.  are  en- 
dorsing it  by  this  reeolutlon.  this  bill, 
becauae  you  are  saying,  in  effect,  that 
whatever  we  are  going  to  do  in  the 
Perrian  Gulf  is  understood  must  be 
done:  now  show  us  how  you  are  going 
to  iniplement  it. 

So  what  has  happened  is  that  this 
bill  beoxnes  a  focal  point  of  confusion. 
It  is  the  wrong  time  for  us  to  act  on 
these  greater  issues  that  are  embodied 
in  this  bilL  We  ought  to  be  setting 
aside  and  asking  for  the  information 
in  the  normal  course  of  business  that 
is  asked  for  in  this  bill,  but  not  to  es- 
tablish foreign  policy  by  either  endors- 
ing the  President  imwlttlngly  or  en- 
dorsing the  President  without  the 
fuUy  expressed  or  implied  policy  in 
front  of  us. 

We  are  confused.  If  you  are  not  con- 
fused, I  am.  and  I  am  willing  to  admit 
it.  That  may  be  the  difference  be- 
tween me  and  most  of  you. 

We  ought  not  to  accept  this,  because 
we  are  not  prepared  for  it  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  McCurpy]. 

VLr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution. 

The  Intent  of  the  resolution  is 
simple.  It  is  a  request  for  information, 
nothing  more. 

I  do  not  see  this  as  an  endorsement 
of  the  administration's  policy  or  posi- 
tion for  reflagglng  Kuwaiti  vessels.  It 
simply  requests  the  administration: 
First,  to  define  the  threat.  We  ask  the 
administration  to  weigh  U.S.  interests 
versus  the  risks. 

Second.  What  is  the  mission?  What 
are  the  rules  of  engagement?  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  stop  giving  UJS.  forces 
poorly  defined  and  vague  missions.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  U.SJS.  Stark,  it  is  not 
fair  to  place  an  intolerable  burden  on 
the  U.S.  commanders  in  the  region  of 
determining  hostile  intent. 

Third,  Where  are  our  allies?  Is  this 
more  than  another  unilateral  stance 
by  the  United  SUtes?  If  70  percent  of 
Europe's  oil  flows  through  the  Persian 
Gulf,  where  is  their  proportionate  In- 
vestment? 

I  do  not  support  the  reflexive  isola- 
tionism espoused  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  nor  do  I  believe  this  is 
a  case  for  evoking  the  War  Powers 
Act.  All  this  is  is  a  simple  sUtement, 
give  us  the  answers  to  some  common- 
sense  questions.  Perhaps  by  asking 
these  questions,  the  administration 
will  have  to  think  through  their  pro- 
posaL 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  I^Deaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  very  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hop- 

KtHS]. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague  yielding. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  9  years  here  in 
Washington,  it  has  been  my  imfortu- 
nate  duty  to  learn  what  is  meant  by 
the  rules  of  engagement.  I  have,  im- 
fortimately.  had  to  spend  many,  many 
hours,  along  with  a  few  of  my  col- 
leagues. Investigating  the  incident  in 
Desert  One,  the  raid  in  Beirut,  all 
finding  flaws  within  the  rules  of  en- 
gagement. 

Someone  once  said.  "It  is  not  wheth- 
er you  win  or  lose,  but  how  you  play 
the  game."  I  suggest  that  person 
should  never  go  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Let  me,  if  I  may,  get  specific  with 
the  author.  May  I  ask  the  author  of 
the  bill,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  a  question  involving  the  rules 
of  engagement. 

The  bill  says  that  within  7  dajrs  after 
the  enactment,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress specifically  addressing  the  rules 
of  engagement. 

What  I  really  need  to  know  from  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
FoLXT]  is  how  specific  do  you  want 
him  to  be?  Because  as  we  well  know, 
that  is  a  very  sensitive  area  involving 
the  lives  of  Americans. 

Are  we  asking  him  merely  to  define 
the  rules  of  engagement,  or  are  we 
asking  him  to  describe  the  rules  as 
they  would  apply  In  different  circum- 
stances? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  he  would  yield.  I 
would  answer  the  gentleman  first  of 
all  by  pointing  out  to  him  that  we 
have  a  phrase  at  the  beginning  of  the 
resolution  which  says  that  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be 
submitted  in  appropriate  classified 
and  unclassified  form.  While  matters 
of  military  sensitivity  and  secrecy  ob- 
viously are  not  going  to  be  published 
in  the  public  portion  of  it,  the  rules  of 
engagement,  as  they  are  directed  to 
ship  commanders  and  others  in  re- 
sponsibility, would  be  part  of  the 
report.  

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  for  30  additional  seconds  from  the 
gentleman  to  continue  my  colloquy? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  an  additional  30  sec- 
onds, but  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington has  more  time  than  I  do. 
Maybe  the  gentleman  would  yield  an- 
other minute. 

ISx.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  me  an  additional 
30  seconds? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  specifi- 
cally what  I  am  talking  about,  as  you 
get  into  the  rules  of  engagement,  and  I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  gentle- 
man is  attempting  to  do  something 
wrong,  but  Just  so  everybody  here  un- 
derstands the  rules  that  we  are  play- 


ing imder,  how  specific  does  the  gen- 
tleman intend  for  this  legislation  to 
be,  because  it  is  so  sensitive,  I  say  to 
the  gentlonan  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Folxt],  that  if  you  Indicate  what  your 
plans  are,  I  imderstand  that  It  says 
here  that  it  is  going  to  be  imder  classi- 
fied form,  but  sometimes  they  do  not 
even  talk  to  us  in  committee. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Well.  Mr.  £to>eaker.  if 
the  gentleman  is  asking  whether  they 
are  going  to  reveal  every  contingency 
they  might  have  If  other  events  are 
taken,  the  answer  is  most  likely  not. 
We  are  talking  here  about  rules  of  en- 
gagement that  are  instructions  to  our 
shlp  commanders  and  others  in  the 
region  about  what  kind  of  actions  they 
may  take  and  tmder  what  drctmi- 
stances. 

I  cannot  describe  to  the  gmtlonan 
what  the  Secretary  will  submit,  but  I 
assimie  that  he  will  submit  iniforma- 
tion  of  that  kind  and  in  classified 
form. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speeker.  this  reaokJiton 
tempts  us  to  revisit  questtons  that  are  as  old 
as  tt>e  Reput)iic  itself. 

How  is  American  foreign  policy  determined 
arxl  what  are  the  proper  resporisiMlities  snd 
roles  of  ttw  executive  and  legislative 
branches? 

I  wouM  hope,  however,  that  we  are  able  to 
resist  that  temptatkxi  toiday  snd  dedde  the 
fate  of  this  resokJtton  not  on  such  esoteric 
and  phitosophtosl  biases,  but  on  a  more  perti- 
nent arxl  personal  level. 

In  decking  how  we  wM  vote  today,  I  want  to 
suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  we  forgo  the 
eternal  turf  war  between  tfw  Presklency  and 
tfie  Congress,  and  rattier  than  asking  our- 
selves wtwther  we  have  infringed  on  tfte 
powers  of  the  executive  branch  or  wfwther  we 
have  provided  ourselves  with  enough  poMtoal 
cover  to  shiekj  us  from  tfie  uncertainties  of  life 
and  death  in  the  Persian  GuK.  let  us  ssk  this: 

"Is  this  resolution  a  proper  epltath  for 
those  who  have  and  wlU  be  laked  to  pledge 
their  lives,  their  fortune  and  their  sacred 
honor  to  implement  the  forelcn  policy  of 
this  nation?" 

They  ask  but  Httle  for  their  country,  and  they 
deserve  much  more  than  eksquent  eulogies 
ar>d  eternal  respect 

Above  sll,  those  men  and  women  and  their 
families  deserve  a  dear,  unambiguous  potcy. 

They  deserve  to  know  precisely  wfiat  ttw 
stakes  are  for  America  and  for  democracy, 
what  the  risks  are,  what  to  expect  from  our. 
awes,  what  to  expect  from  the  exaoAlve 
branch  and  the  legWative  brsnch  in  tsnns  of 
their  own  security  and  the  restraints  on  them 
to  protect  themselves  snd  csrry  out  their  mis- 
sion. 

As  8  member  of  the  House  Armed  Servtoes 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  it  has  been 
my  very  sad  duty  on  too  many  occastons  al- 
ready to  join  my  coltoagues  in  trying  to  untan- 
gle the  aftermath  of  recent  tragedtos  that 
have  left  hundreds  of  young  Amerteans  dsad 
or  wounded. 

That  experience  has  taught  me  that  It  is  of 
no  comfort  to  ask  the  hard  questions  and  fix 
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Thatnwto 
IMIii  wlwl  Mi  rMOkJion 
Cw  w*  guaraniM  tMra  «■  to  no 


Is  now  and 


OfooMfwnoL 

A*  Mm  tart  hop*  of  trMdom  In  ttw  unow- 
Mn  wortd  m  wMoh  «•  Ind  owwivM.  w*  r«o- 
o«ta*  Md  «•  muM  aooapl  »•  burdww  ttwt 
gb  wMh  «w  iWmMI^  to  dttond  «w  INnga 
lor  %itiloh  Amanoa  Manda. 

-ma  la  a  Ima  for  daitty.  tor  toraaigM  and 


TNa  la  •  ttiw  Vwl  damandi  ttiat  ttw  Amart- 


wani  to  load  twm. 

TNa  la  a  imo  tor  our  afloa  and  our  advor- 
avloa  to  haw*  no  doubto  and  mate  no  miacal- 
cuMona  about  ttw  pupoaa  o(  our  polcy  and 

oiv  raaoh«  to  cany  N  oiA 

biMmuch  aa  Ma  raaoMlon  wM  hotp  ua  to 
wrtM  a«  a  daor  and  claaily  undarstood  poicy 
«td  baoauao  •*!  la  tto  uMmaAa  apNapti  w* 
c«t  wftta  tor  ttwaa  Irom  a^nm  wa  aak  ao 
much.  I  urga  my  coNaguaa  to  Join  ma  m  aa- 
auring  tta  paaaaga. 

llr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
mlnutea  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jeraey  Mr.  Toaaicnxil. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
miaiiBfr  from  this  Congress  today  is 
one  of  neither  support  nor  of  opposi- 
tion. It  is  an  expression  of  concern  and 
the  desire  to  understand  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  and  its  intentions. 

There  was  a  time  when  this  would 
not  have  been  necessary,  but  after 
Lebanon  and  failing  to  protect  our  ma- 
rines; Reykjavik,  and  failing  to  protect 
our  ships,  and  the  Central  American 
policy  in  disarray,  we  cannot  assiune 
that  which  we  have  a  right  upon 
which  to  rely,  that  is.  to  assume  that 
contingencies  have  been  considered, 
options  have  been  explored,  the  mili- 
tary has  been  consulted;  in  short,  that 
competent  people  are  making  intelli- 
gent Judgments  about  the  policies  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  support  for  this 
resolution.  If  there  is  conflict  ahead, 
interests  are  at  issue,  the  President 
must  have  support;  but  I  would 
remind  the  President  that  we  can  sup- 
port only  that  which  we  understand. 

This  resolution  offers  a  beginning  to 
our  imderstanding.  It  questions  our 
ability  to  defend  ourselves.  It  asks  If 
Iran  acts,  the  scope  of  our  retaliation. 
If  retaliation  is  necessary,  our  capabU- 
ity  to  perform  It.  and  if  America  must 
lead,  who  wlU  follow. 

This  resolution  is  not  evidence  of 
weakness.  Indeed,  understanding, 
planning,  and  support  are  questions  of 
strength. 

I  urge  support  for  the  resolution.  I 
do  so  not  because  I  accept  the  adminis- 
tration's policy,  but  because  I  seek  to 
undmtandit. 

And  acmiething  more,  the  hope  that 
the  President  must  explain  his  policy 
in  the  Persian  Oulf.  then  this  Con- 
and  the  American  people  will 


have  acnne  aaauranoe  that  he  under- 
staada  it  and  has  considered  all  its 
nunifieatkHM  and  contingeneiea. 

Mr.  FOLST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
Bueh  tloM  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Pa- 
inrTA]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  legislation  before  the 
Houae. 

Mr.  Opasfcsr.  I  rtaa  today  to  urge  ttia  aup- 
port  of  my  ciolaapim  tor  H.R.  2533.  wWch  wa 
va  umaldaring  today.  TNa  raaoMion  raqulraa 
iha  Sacrafy  ot  Dalanas  to  aubmW  a  plan  tor 
ttw  proiaclion  of  UnNad  SMaa  Iroopa  m  ttta 
ParalMt  Oulf  bafora  Implamaniation  of  ttw  ad- 
mMalraion's  propoaad  plan  to  raflag  KuwaW 
sNpa  wMh  ttw  Amarlcan  flag. 

Bator*  dhcuaaing  ttw  aignlWcanoa  of  ttiia 
maaaura.  Mr.  Spaakar,  I  would  Mt*  to  poM 
out  on*  kay  tad  about  ttiia  maaaura  to  my 
coiasqiwa  I  «n  conoamad  ttwt  aom*  Mam- 
bar*  wa  afraid  ttwt  ttiia  b«  la  a  poor  aubsttluM 
tor  mora  direct  actton  by  Congraaa  on  ttw  rs- 
flagging  plWL  Thia  la  not  corract  ttiia  bM  ia  ds- 
aignad  simply  to  giva  Congraaa  adaquato  in- 
formation i^wut  ttw  adminiattatton's  plana  to 
ritow  us  to  make  an  appropfiata  dadaion 
about  ttwm.  Thia  prooaaa  la  no  dmerent. 
raaHy.  ttwn  ttw  normal  hearing  proceas  by 
which  w*  gattwr  Wormatton  about  propoaals 
snd  problems  before  acting.  Once  we  have 
the  administration's  information  in  hand,  we 
can  determirw  wtwttwr  further  action  to  stop 
Of  limit  reflagging.  or  to  invoke  tfw  appfcablity 
of  the  war  powers  resolution  is  wanantad.  We 
also  do  not  waive  our  right  to  act  at  some  late 
date,  if  ttw  course  of  events  suggests  that  this 
is  necessary. 

It  is,  in  a  way.  unfortunate,  that  ttw  House 
and  Senate  have  been  forced  to  take  up  this 
nwasure  It  is  the  result  of  foreign  policy  by 
crisis,  rather  than  by  strategic  planning.  It  is 
rrwde  necessary  by  ttw  administration's  ap- 
parent irwbility  to  ttvnk  ttvough  ttw  full  wnpli- 
catiorw  of  its  strategic  policy  Iwfore  it  commits 
Itself  to  that  policy  and  by  its  unwillingness  to 
cooperate  witt)  Congress  In  ttw  devetopment 
of  such  policies 

These  deficiencies  on  the  part  of  ttw  admin- 
istration are  not  unique  to  ttw  current  crisis  in 
ttw  gulf,  but  they  are  pertwps  the  most  incred- 
ible in  that  situation.  Despite  ttw  tragic  loss  of 
life  on  ttw  StaiK  ttw  administration  appears 
determirwd  to  proceed  with  a  plan  wtiKh  rrwy 
dramatically  increase  ttw  level  of  US.  troops 
in  ttw  gulf  and  wtiich  couM  sutwtantiaily  irv 
crease  ttw  risk  of  attacks— intentkxwl  and  ac- 
cidentia—on  our  servicemen.  Ttw  plan  to 
reflag  Kuwwti  vessels  with  ttw  Amencan  flag 
almost  invites  attacks  by  Iran  on  ttwse  ships; 
attacks  wtiich  we  must  ttwn  treat  as  direct  at- 
tacks on  United  States  stiipa. 

Ttw  reaokjtion  is  designed  to  prevent  ttiis  m- 
oonaidarad  plan  from  leading  to  ttw  kws  of 
mora  Anwrican  Hvea  and  involving  ttiis  nation 
even  more  deeply  Into  ttw  gulf  war.  It  provides 
for  ttw  Secretary  of  Deferwe  to  submit  a  plan 
to  Congraaa  for  ttw  protection  of  U.S.  forces 
in  ttw  Persian  Gulf  prior  to  ttw  start  of  any  re- 
flagging  and  requires  ttwt  ttw  report  be  sut>- 
mMad  no  later  ttwn  7  days  after  eiwctment  It 
requiras  alao  ttwt  ttw  plan  deacrlw  ooopera- 
ttva  aecurtty  meaaures  witti  botti  fnendhr  Per- 
sian QuN  states  and  our  European  aMaa.  ttwt 


M  sal  fort«  wflh  pradalon  ttw  nilaa  of 
mam  which  w«  gowam  oparaiona  of  our 
foroaa  In  ttw  guN.  and  ttwt  R  toly  aaaaaa  ttw 
real  ttvaat  poaad  to  our  ttoopa  and  our  inlar- 
eat  in  ttw  gulf  by  ttw  propoaad  raflagglng. 

Parh^w  moat  Importantty  to  ttw  American 
people,  ttw  raaoMlon  raqulraa  ttw  admlniatra- 
tton  to  report  on  Ns  sucoaaa  In  aaouring  ttw 
support  of  our  Curopaan  and  Persian  Oulf 
aMaa  for  ttiia  undartaidng.  Wa  ahouM  not  to  In 
ttw  poaWon  of  rtaking  American  Ivaa  to  pro- 
tect French  and  Qarman  ol  purchaaaa.  for  ax- 
wnpla,  unlaaa  French  and  Qarman  ttoopa 
help  ua  bear  ttwl  bwdan.  and  w*  may  wlah  to 
ask  ttw  Japwiaaa  for  ttw  aama  oommMment. 
In  raoogrMon  of  ttwir  dapandanoe  on  o«  from 
ttw  gulf.  Wa  shouU  not  to  atone  in  ttw  poal- 
tton  of  kaaping  ttw  guN  open  for  oommardal 
shipping  when  ttw  Saudta.  who  benaflt  from 
our  help,  refuae  a  spedflc  request  for  aaaiat- 
wwa  m  chaaing  away  attacking  Iraqi  planaa.  I 
do  not  balava  ttwt  any  plan  whtoh  faia  to  ra- 
quira  ttda  Mnd  of  support  wM  aver  win  ttw  aup- 
port  of  ttw  American  people.  Despite  ttiis 
simple  tact  ttw  administtation  has  not  made 
Its  raflagging  plan  oonttngent  upon  allied  a»- 
siatanoa.  and  It  shouW  have. 

By  adopting  ttiis  measure,  ttw  two  Houaes 
of  Congress  wW  to  united  in  advising  ttw 
President  ttwt  he  must  worit  wtth  ttwm  to  pro- 
tect our  Amwd  Forces  and  to  implement  our 
foreign  policy  Initiatives.  But  wortung  with  Corv 
gress  may  not  be  erwugh  if,  in  Cortgress' 
view,  ttw  administration's  plan  is  likely  to  in- 
volve American  servkwmen  In  hostilities.  Corv 
trary  to  ttw  administratton's  view,  ttiis  is  a  dan- 
gerous task  we  undertake  wrtwn  «re  consider 
ttwt  almost  250  ships  in  ttw  gulf  have  been 
attacked  in  less  ttwn  3  years.  Surety,  if  Ameri- 
can lives  are  at  risk,  there  is  no  bar  to  insist- 
ing upon  ttw  applicatkxi  of  the  war  powers 
resokjtion  to  ttw  proposed  reflagging  once  we 
know,  in  detail,  wtwt  risks  the  plan  wril  entail. 

As  I  suggested  at>ove.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttw 
possitMlity  of  spptying  the  virar  powers  resokj- 
txxi  IS  not  an  option  ttwt  shouM  to  forgotten 
as  we  kx>k  beyond  our  conskieratkxi  today  of 
ttiis  resokJtkxi.  it  woukj  give  Congress  greater 
control  over  tto  involvement  of  United  States 
troops  in  ttw  gulf  and,  by  so  doing,  wouM  per- 
haps prompt  tto  administration  to  take  tto 
orw  step  ttwt  would  to  sure  to  end  tto  threat 
to  Amencan  stiips  in  tto  gulf — tto  negoliatnn 
of  an  end  to  ttw  7-year-kxig  Iran-Iraq  war. 
Ttiroughout  ttw  Reagan  administration,  tto 
United  States  has  been  indifferent  or  hostHe 
to  efforts  to  end  armed  conflicts  around  ttw 
workj  ttvough  peaceful  negotialwrw.  Instead, 
we  have  promoted  military  sokjttons  to  dipto- 
rrwtic  problems.  We  have  seen  ttiis  in  tto  guK, 
in  ttw  MMdIe  East,  and  in  Centtal  Amenca.  In 
ttw  case  of  ttw  Irsn-Contrs  affair,  ttiis  ap- 
proach has  led  to  ttw  dismantting  of  any  credi- 
ble stand  on  terrorism  and  has  caused  s 
(^ve  crisis  of  confidence  wtiKh  has  wesk- 
ened  ttw  auttwrity  of  ttw  President  botti  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  ttw  case  of  ttw  Persian 
Gulf,  ttiis  ^iproach  has  led  to  ttw  kws  of  37 
lives  and  pertwpe  ottwrs  in  ttw  future  unless 
ttw  course  of  U.S.  polcy  la  changed. 

We  all  moum  ttw  tragk:  deatti  of  ttw  37 
members  of  ttw  U.S.  Navy  wto  served  on 
bowd  ttw  U.S.S.  Star*  and  we  share  ttw  grief 
of  ttwir  lamWss  and  tovad  ones.  Their  brave 


tor  ttwIr  oountty  haa  bean  rightty 
I  in  aarvtoaa  aonwa  tto  country 
ral  days.  Wa  mM  not.  howev- 
er, fufly  honor  thoaa  young  men  unleea  we 
le«n  from  ttiia  sad  apiaoda.  M  la  ttw  purpoaa 
of  ttw  reeokjHon  which  wa  conaldar  today  to 
implamant  tto  laaaona  of  ttw  attack  on  ttw 
Slant  I  isga  my  ooieaguaa  to  |oin  ma  In 
taking  ttHa  important  stsp. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
mlnutea  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MiLLSB]. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  reso- 
lution. This  resolution  is  very  timely. 
It  is  a  request  for  information  about 
otir  policies  in  the  Persian  Oulf. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  could  make  a 
more  Justifiable  reasonable  request, 
particularly  against  the  background  of 
what  has  been  happening. 

The  administration  has  made  a  pro- 
posal to  put  an  American  flag  atop 
Kuwaiti  tankers.  The  administration.  I 
must  say,  has  not  yet  made  a  convinc- 
ing case  for  this  proposal.  The  admin- 
istration may  make  a  convincing  case, 
but  It  has  not  been  done  yet.  Many 
purposes  have  been  advanced  for  this: 
freedom  of  navigation,  trying  to  make 
sure  that  Iran  does  not  win  the  Iraq- 
Iran  war.  protecting  our  allies'  oil, 
making  sure  the  Persian  Oulf  does  not 
become  a  Soviet  lake.  One  or  more  of 
these  purposes  might  Justify  this  re- 
flagging,  but  what  has  not  been  made 
clear  is  how  the  reflagging  will  achieve 
any  of  the  purposes  and  at  what  risk, 
particvdarly  in  light  of  the  silence 
from  our  allies  on  this  issue. 

I  see  this  resolution  as  making  sure 
that  the  administration  puts  forward  a 
convincing  case  tofore  we  go  ahead.  I 
see  thl£  resolution  as  happening  to 
make  sure  that  the  Congress  and  this 
administration  agree  on  a  well- 
thought-out  policy  in  the  Persian 
Oulf.  That  is  why  I  believe  this  resolu- 
tion deserves  our  support. 
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Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speakers,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BflLLER  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement  and  asso- 
ciate myself  with  it  I  think  he  has 
made  the  important  point  that  this 
report  wiU  help  us  decide  what  the 
policy  is  and  does  not  give  any  pre- 
judgment atwut  what  that  policy 
should  to. 

Ifr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  that  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Dicks],  is  absolutely  correct.  This  is 
an  information  request,  and  we  need 
information  in  order  to  get  a  sensible 
policy. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 


gentleman      from      Michigan      [Mr. 

WOLTBl. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Spaakar.  t  riaa  in  raluclant  txjt  vary 
sbong  oppoaMion  to  tto  factflndbig  resokitton 
before  ua.  My  oonoam  is  not  with  tto  quaa- 
tinna  aalrnrl  In  ttiia  rasolution.  wtiich  ve  simole 
queries  about  ttw  adnMattatton's  military 
plana  in  ttw  Persian  GuN.  Thia  ia  information 
ttwt  ahouM  have  bean  aupplad  to  ttw  Con- 
graaa long  twfOra  now  and  wfiicfi.  in  any 
event,  afwuld  not  require  tto  passage  of  ttiis 


My  concern,  rattwr,  ia  «Mh  tto  quaalions 
that  are  not  asked  in  tto  reaotottoa  Becauae. 
as  axttaonSnary  as  it  may  sound,  ttiis  factfind- 
ing roadutton  raiaaa  norw  of  tto  fundamental 
queattons  ttwt  have  given  riae  to  ttw  biparti- 
san expression  of  congreasionai  conoam 
about  recent  events  in  tto  Persian  QuH.  Why 
doaattw  adininlatiatton  plan  to  reflag  Kuwraiti 
sfiipa?  How  wM  this  sUengttwn  America's  ca- 
pacity to  keep  tto  Persian  GuH  open  to  inter- 
national ahipping?  What  wM  our  response  to  if 
an  Amarlcain-flaggad  ship  is  attacked  by  Iran? 
WiH  ttw  United  States  remain  neutral  in  ttw 
Irarvlraq  conflkn,  or  Is  tto  adininisttaBon  corv 
templatirig  ending  our  posture  of  neutralty? 
And  wtot  are  we  asking  of  our  European 
aNies  and  of  Japan— all  of  wfiom  have  an 
even  greater  stake  in  retaining  access  to  Per- 
sian Gulf  oil  ttwn  we  do? 

Ttwse  are  tto  questiorw  we  stwdd  to 
asking.  Tto  rasdution  upon  wtiich  we  are 
about  to  act  wM  to  tto  Congress'  first  official 
reaction  to  tto  Iraqi  attack  on  tto  U.S.S. 
Stark.  It  is  frankly  mind-boggling  ttot  ttw  Corv 
gress  limits  its  request  for  information  to  mili- 
tary togisitics  and  ignores  all  tto  more  bask: 
poKcy  issues  ttwt  are  troubling  all  d  us.  I  do 
vox  wrant  to  risk  tto  possitxiity  ttot  tto  admirv 
istration  will  daim  It  has  met  its  odigation  to 
consult  with  tto  Congress  t>y  responding  to 
tto  nanxMvly  framed  queries  d  this  resokJtton. 

By  flagging  Kuwaiti  tankers,  tto  administta- 
tion Is  eittwr  making  a  promise  d  protection  it 
cannd  keep,  or  it  is  indk»ting  its  willingness 
to  involve  tto  United  States  In  ttw  Iranian-Iraqi 
war  and  to  send  American  tx>ys  to  die  halfway 
around  tto  worid  defending  other  people's  oil. 
tf  tto  former  is  true,  tto  pdKy  is  fodish.  If  tto 
latter  is  true,  tto  polKy  Is  dcwdly  serious  and 
we  shouM  to  here  today  debating  ttw  War 
Powers  Act,  nd  a  factfinding  resdutiort 

I  urge  opposition  to  ttiis  rasdution. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  I^vniK]. 

Mr.  LEHTINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  facing  obviously  I 
think  a  delicate  and  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion in  the  Persian  Oulf.  but  imfortu- 
nately  one  for  which  the  administra- 
tion at  least  today  appears  not  to  have 
thought  through  a  strategy. 

I  support  this  resolution.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, because  it  calls  for  information  to 
Congress,  something  for  which  no  res- 
olution should  have  been  necessary. 
But  necessary  it  is,  because  neither  we 
nor  the  administration  vpear  to  un- 
derstand how  this  administration  in- 
tends to  achieve  American  objectives 
in  the  Persian  Oulf. 


The  goals  have  not  been  serloualy 
questioned,  but  both  the  oompetenoe 
and  the  means  of  achieving  them  have 
been.  This  admlnistratifm  almply  has 
not  thou^t  throu^  how  to  achieve 
its  goals  in  the  region. 

Tills  is  no  Timkin  Oulf  resolution. 
Mr.  Speaker.  This  resolution  does  not 
give  the  administration  any  authority 
it  does  not  today  have.  It  simply  re- 
quires that  the  administration  develop 
a  policy,  determine  how  it  can  meet  its 
goals,  and  then  tell  us  about  it. 

Let  me  add  briefly  that  this  should 
to  Just  a  first  step.  We  can  and  should 
still  invoke  the  War  Powers  Act  after 
this  resolution  has  been  dealt  with, 
and  when  we  have  heard  what  contin- 
gency plans  are  developed,  whether 
adequate  air  cover  can  to  made  avafl- 
able,  whether  and  how  our  allies  are 
involved  in  these  activities  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf.  we  can  and  should  stfll  act 
to  seek  the  most  reqmnsible  and  effec- 
tive means  of  achieving  our  goals. 

In  the  meantime  the  administrar 
tion's  inadequate  answers  on  these  ex- 
traordinarily sensitive  and  significant 
questions  make  this  resolution  apiwo- 
priated.  I  commend  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  for 
bringing  it  tofore  us. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Poixrl  has  12 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  RoihI  has  10 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consxmie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  way 
that  the  Chair  is  proceeding.  I  notice 
that  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
there  have  been  no  speeches  against 
this  legislation.  On  this  side,  of  course, 
we  have  had  speeches  against  the  leg- 
islation. 

Bdr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman    from    Maryland    [Mrs. 

BXMTLET]. 

Idrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution,  and  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  in  particular 
with  the  statement  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  OixasI.  in  which 
he  said  that  we  are  not  ready  for  this. 

Mr.  %>eaker.  consideration  of  this 
misguided  legislation  today  is  as  fully 
understandable  as  It  is  dangerous.  Let 
there  to  no  mistake:  I  question  the 
strategic  considerations  which  under- 
lie the  use  of  our  naval  forces  in  the 
Persian  Oulf.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  a  sound  basis  for  risking  our  assets 
in  a  no-win  situation,  and  as  a  result  I 
have  been  spending  considerable  time 
trying  to  learn  the  fuU  and  accurate 
story  of  the  reflagging  of  Kuwaiti 
tankers  and/or  chartering  Amerlcaii- 
flag  ships  there. 

Despite  that,  there  is  certainly  no 
basis  for  the  Congress  usurping  the 
role  of  the  President  and  the  Armed 
Forces  as  is  ront,emplatfid  in  this  bUL 
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Bv«n  puttlnc  Mkle  the  notorious 
tBn4ft««r  of  the  Coogrtm  to  publldw 
oQMldermtlone  which  are  dellverad  to 
It  In  Mcret.  the  rapidly  changing 
nature  of  the  relationships  In  the 
lihMH>  Bast  and  the  consequent  dally. 
If  not  hourly,  adjustments  needed  to 
respond  to  events,  makes  yet  another 
layer  of  restrictions  on  the  use  of  our 
Aimed  Foi«es  by  the  President  un- 
vorkahle. 

The  very  nature  of  the  Presidency 
makes  It  the  only  repository  of  such 
decisions.  The  Congreai  cannot 
manage  hostile  situations  on  a  day  to 
day  basis,  snd  I  submit  that  the  Con- 
gress knows  It.  Frustrating  as  the 
events  surrounding  the  Stark  Incident 
may  be.  will  we  immtwe  the  perform- 
ance of  our  mmtary  by  attempting  to 
manage  a  treacherous  confrontation 
by  the  consensus  of  5SS  Members  of 
the  Congress? 

Are  we  prepared  to  debate  pubUdy 
what  we  im>pose  to  do  for  the  next 
day  or  week  or  month  In  the  Persian 
Oulf?  wm  we  next  give  utugresslonsl 
oitlers  for  the  dlqxisltbm  of  our 
Armed  Forces  around  the  world? 

Is  this  body  so  ccmfldent  In  Its  per- 
formance within  Its  constitutional 
y^mi,*AmtM  that  it  now  is  looking  to  be  a 
cofporate  president?  Ood  save  us  from 
such  a  fate.  Vote  down  this  bill! 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  IVt 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  StdddsI. 

Mr.  STUDD8.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
ask  Members  to  think  very  carefiilly 
about  what  this  resolution  does,  and 
much  more  carefully  about  what  it 
does  not  do.  Someone  speaking  in 
behalf  of  it  a  moment  ago  said  that  It 
will  give  us  the  hows  and  the  whys. 
Wrong.  It  does  not  mention  the  whys. 
«^  the  hows,  and  Members  need  to 
think  about  that.  It  does  not  raise 
policy  questions  at  all. 

What  we  have  before  us  is  a  resolu- 
tion which  ssBumes  a  policy  and  then 
poses  questions  related  to  its  imple- 
mentation, rather  than  posing  the 
policy  questions  themselves.  It  as- 
sumes the  UJS.  presence  in  the  gulf.  It 
assumes  the  reflagglng  of  Kuwaiti  ves- 
sels, and  then  says.  "Now.  how  are  we 
going  to  deal  with  that?" 

Those  are  not  the  questions  that  we 
ought  to  be  asking  first.  Mr.  Speaker. 
What  are  we  doing  In  the  gulf?  Does 
the  War  Powers  Act  apply?  What  are 
our  allies  doing?  What  about  the  Ku- 
waitis? What  about  the  Saudis?  What 
about  the  Soviets? 

I  do  not  think  frankly.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  C<»igress  or  the  American 
people  have  the  foggiest  Idea  what  our 
policy  is  in  the  gulf,  and  with  all  due 
respect.  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
President  does  either.  I  have  not  seen 
this  degree  of  confusion  with  respect 
to  American  policy  in  a  major  region 
of  the  world  since  the  tragedy  that 
sent  and  left  our  marines  in  Lebanon. 
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I  would  like  the  information  request- 
ed in  the  report  called  for  by  this  reso- 
lutkm.  but  I  do  not  want  to  indicate 
support  for  the  policy  which  the  reso- 
lution assiim—  whatever  that  policy 
maybe. 

I  would  point  out  to  those  who  say 
that  we  are  tying  the  President's 
hands  that  the  administration  sup- 
porU  this  resoluUon.  That  ought  to 
give  us  some  pause  about  the  tough- 
ness of  the  questions  that  we  are 
posing. 

As  I  say.  I  have  no  problems  with 
seeking  this  information,  but  it  to  a 
third  level  of  order  of  questions  that 
we  are  asking.  We  are  skipping  the  im- 
portant questions.  We  ought  to  have 
learned  that  that  comes  with  a  very 
heavy  price. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  ScHURRl. 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  26»3.  because  an  unprovoked 
attact  on  the  Stark  has  made  it  clear 
that  our  role  in  the  troubled  area  of 
the  Persian  Oulf  must  be  clearly  de- 
fined. The  death  of  37  Americans,  3 
very  close  to  home  in  Michigan,  Is  a 
tragedy.  But  we.  America,  must  not 
cut  and  rxin.  we  must  not  abandon  our 
responsibilities. 

There  are  two  very  important  rea- 
sons for  our  presence  in  the  gulf.  First, 
the  imrestrlcted  flow  of  commerce,  in- 
cluding vital  oil  supplies.  Is  Important 
to  tn^wy  nations.  And  the  Soviet 
Union's  attempt  to  establish  a  warm- 
water  port  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  me  is 
as  unacceptable  as  the  Soviet  Union's 
trying  to  make  a  warm-water  port  to 
control  our  Oreat  Lakes. 

As  important  as  our  presence  is, 
however,  as  a  foundation  for  our  pres- 
ence the  four  points  that  I  mentioned 
should  be  kept  in  mind. 

First,  American  forces  in  the  gulf 
must  have  the  opportunity  to  defend 
themselves  against  hostile  attack. 

Second,  we  must  provide  sufficient 
air  cover  and  fleet  capability  for  our 
forces  which  may  entail  cooperation 
by  neighboring  nations  for  refueling 
and  other  purposes. 

Third,  there  is  no  free  lunch.  We 
assxune  our  responsibility  and  obliga- 
tions. So  to  must  Western  European 
countries  and  Japan.  The  President  is 
correct  to  raise  this  at  the  Venice 
summit  this  week. 

Fourth,  we  must  ensure  the  contin- 
ued consulUtlon  and  cooperation  of 
Congress  by  the  measure  that  we  are 
hopefully  adopting  today.  H.R.  2533. 
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At  a  mintmiitn.  these  following  four 
points  should  guide  our  policy  and  be 
the  foimdatlon  for  our  presence  in  the 
Persian  Oulf. 


Mr.  FOLXT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  WbissI. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ftieaker.  when  this  matter  came 
up  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs this  morning,  there  were  expres- 
sions of  concern  across  the  range  of 
political  opinion,  left,  right,  and 
middle,  alwut  this  resolution. 

As  a  restilt.  a  motion  to  table  carried 
by  a  voice  vote;  and  it  carried  because 
this  reaolutlon  in  the  first  place  fails 
to  address  any  of  the  poUcy  questions. 
We  have  no  idea  as  to  what  the  ad- 
ministration has  in  mind.  They  have 
not  told  us.  and  the  Congress  in  this 
resolution  says  nothing  about  policy. 
Worse,  what  we  do  about  asking  for  in- 
formation on  technical  questions? 

What  are  the  rules  of  engagement? 
What  are  we  going  to  be  doing  with 
our  ships  there?  How  are  we  going  to 
discuss  it  with  our  alUes? 

We  are  in  fact  accepting  the  policy, 
whatever  it  may  be.  that  the  adminis- 
tration wants  to  adopt.  That  is  why  we 
refer  to  this  as  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin- 
type  resolution.  It  gives  the  adminis- 
tration a  blank  check. 

If  another  tragedy  should  occur,  the 
administration,  you  can  bet  your 
bottom  dollar,  is  going  to  say.  Con- 
gress had  its  chance  to  voice  the  oppo- 
sition. It  not  only  did  not  do  so;  all  It 
wanted  was  information  as  to  how  we 
were  going  to  carry  it  out. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1V4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  DorgahI. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  »4r. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  need  to 
make  certain  that  we  are  not  confused 
about  what  the  issue  is  here.  The  issue 
is  not  whether  we  should  reflag  the 
ships  In  the  gulf,  not  whether  we  have 
a  security  interest  in  the  Persian  Oulf. 
But  some  of  our  friends  and  allies 
have  even  more  overriding  security  in- 
terests and  only  two  have  shown  a 
willingness  to  Join  with  us. 

The  issue  in  this  resolution  is  very 
simple.  Congress  sajrlng  to  the  Presi- 
dent, "wait  a  minute,  we  want  to  un- 
derstand what  on  Earth  you  are  doing. 
What  are  you  doing  to  engage  our 
friends  and  allies  in  a  common  effort?" 
What  Is  going  on  with  this  adminis- 
tration's poUcy  In  the  Middle  East?  It 
is  our  Job  to  understand  that  It  Is  our 
Job  to  ask  those  tough  questions,  and 
this  resolution  does  exactly  that,  and 
that  is  why  I  support  it. 

On  a  more  general  note,  let  me  say 
that  I  do  not  think  that  this  country 
ought  to  run  from  trouble,  nor  should 
we  be  out  looking  for  trouble;  and  I 
think  doing  what  this  administration 
is  suggesting  in  the  Middle  East  is  tan- 
tamount to  dancing  around  a  powder 
keg  with  a  book  of  lighted  matches. 


We  need  multilateral  action  to  keep 
the  shipping  lanes  open  in  the  Middle 
East,  not  unilateral  actions  by  the 
United  States  alone.  After  all  we 
Import  only  5  percent  of  our  oil  from 
the  Persian  Oulf.  while  Japan  takes 
home  90  peromt  and  Western  Europe. 
30  percent.  However,  this  administra- 
tion's strategy  in  my  Judgment  leaves 
America  open  to  the  actions  of  s<»ne 
nut  in  the  Middle  East  who  would  love 
to  drag  us  into  a  war  we  should  not  be 
involved  in. 

It  does  not  create  a  Joint  framework 
for  Joint  action  by  allied  and.  friendly 
nations.  It  sets  up  the  U.8.  Navy  as  a 
free  and  vulnerable  bodyguard  to  pro- 
tect Kuwait  and  Japan. 

So  Congress,  by  this  resolution,  is 
simply  saying  to  this  administration, 
we  want  to  imderstand  what  on  Earth 
you  are  doing;  and  that  is  a  perfect 
question  for  us  to  ask.  and  this  is  the 
perfect  time  for  us  to  ask  it,  and  I  sup- 
port the  resolutiozL 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Easlt]. 

*M.  EARLY.  Ui.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  bM  before  us.  Although  this  bill  appears 
to  have  lilpsrtisan  support  I  hsve  serious  res- 
ervations sbout  this  measure  snd  our  actions 
here  today. 

I  i^jpredste  the  importsnce  of  the  Persisn 
Gutf  region  snd  of  keeping  the  gulf  open. 
Ho«Mver,  I  sm  concerned  because  of  the  wsy 
the  President  and  the  Congress  have  chosen 
to  exercise  their  responsibilities  with  regsrd  to 
s  ira^or  foreign  policy  arxj  defense  Issue  in  s 
critical  and  volatile  area  of  ttw  worW. 

I  am  concerned  because  I  feel  that  this  bill 
implies  sn  endorsement  of  s  new  policy  in  the 
Persisn  Gulf  regton  snd  with  respect  to  the 
Irsn-lraq  war.  The  Iran-Iraq  war  continues  una- 
bated. The  Persian  Gulf  region  has  been  de- 
scribed as  s  tirxiertMx.  The  President  has  an- 
nounoed  s  plan  to  protect  Kuwaiti  tanksrs  in 
theguH. 

We  need  a  deer  anrwundation  of  our 
policy;  how  we  plan  to  implement  that  policy; 
snd  s  fuM  understsnding  of  implk^tkxw  of 
thatpoHcy. 

I  have  serious  reservstions  that  the  bill 
gives  ttw  President,  perttsps  unintentionally, 
opart-ended  license  to  commit  our  Armed 
Forces  in  this  extremely  volstile  region,  srxi 
thst  we  sre  sbdk:ating  our  responsibilities 
under  the  Wsr  Powers  Act 

I  have  reservattonB  becsuse  I  believe  that 
we  are  on  8  treacherous  psth— that  we  are. 
either  directly  or  indkecOy,  endorsing  a  poNcy 
before  we  are  dear  about  what  that  policy  is 
snd  the  impKcations  of  that  policy.  We  have 
not  asked  the  tough  questtons.  The  President 
has  not  answered  the  tough  questtona 

If  we  proceed  in  the  current  manner  we  will. 
I  believe,  have  sbdtoaM  our  rssponsK>llity. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire as  to  the  time  available? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
I^ATH  of  Texas).  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Folkt]  has  8  min- 
utes  remaining   and   the   gentleman 


from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]  has  6  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  StbattoiiI. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  I^^eaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  Uttle  ironk:  that 
it  should  be  Jimmy  Carter,  the  one 
who  had  recopiized  the  importance  of 
the  gtilf  region,  although  he  never  suc- 
ceeded in  carn^ing  out  a  significant 
policy. 

What  this  resolution  does  is  call  on 
the  present  administration  to  tell  us 
exactly  how  to  handle  the  problems  in 
the  gulf,  and  this  is  precisely  the 
words  that  probably  ahould  have  been 
brought  out  in  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin. 

There  was  a  resolutkm.  but  this  res- 
olution is  going  to  spell  out  in  military 
terms  exactly  what  the  capabilities  are 
and  how  to  best  carry  out  the  respon- 
sibilities that  we  have  as  American 
troops. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  TBAncAHTl. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  get  7  percent  of  our 
oil  from  the  gulf.  Japan  gets  70  per- 
cent. Eiu-ope  gets  50  percent. 

We  pay  the  tab.  and  Americans  are 
laughing  at  us.  They  wonder  if  we 
really  lost  our  heads  around  here. 

We  are  beginning  to  destabilize  the 
most  troubled  region  in  the  world.  The 
President  will  continue  on  with  some 
Rambo  mentality  until  everything 
may  erupt. 

I  think  the  answer  is  clear.  If  Con- 
gress fails  to  act  today,  we  will  be 
having  young  men  sent  home  in  pine 
boxes  protecting  the  sins  of  Europe 
and  Japan.  If  it  were  up  to  me,  honest 
to  Ood,  I  would  cluuge  them  and 
make  them  pay  their  war  debts  from 
years  ago. 

The  free  ride  is  over,  and  someone 
has  to  put  the  brakes  on,  and  a  re- 
quest for  Information  is  not  an  unreal- 
istic request. 

It  is  the  right  of  Congress  to  know, 
and  we  should  have  that  information. 

I  think  our  Nation  and  the  future  of 
this  Nation  depends  upon  it. 

Ii^.  ROTH.  Ui.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  my  very  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HoHTxa]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  difficult 
issue.  Scoop  Jacluon  said,  "In  foreign 
affairs,  the  best  politics  is  no  politics." 
and  I  think  the  problem  with  this  bill 
is  that  the  appearance  is  otherwise. 

I  think  that  the  cotmtrles,  particu- 
larly the  gulf  countries  who  are  watch- 
ing the  aftermath  of  the  Stark  inci- 
dent very  closely,  are  going  to  come  to 


the  condtialon  that  there  is  a  House 
policy  (m  the  Persian  QvHt,  and  there 
is  an  executive  branch  or  President 
Reagan's  policy  on  the  Persian  Gulf; 
and  that  is  not  good. 

I  think  this  is  the  time  when  we 
have  to  show  absolute  solidarity,  and 
the  mere  fact  that  we  are  mderlng  the 
President  through  a  resolution,  not 
through  a  phone  call,  a  request  which 
we  cotild  do  very  easily,  to  dean  things 
up  essentially  after  the  Stark  incident, 
is  going  to  accrue  to  our  detriment. 

To  my  Democrat  friends  who  say. 
well,  we  need  a  plan  which  fully  meets 
the  security  needs  of  our  forces  in  the 
Persian  Oulf,  and  that  is  what  the : 
olution  says,  the  bill  sajrs.  My 
is.  You  had  that  plan  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  and  it  was  called  Ronald 
Reagan's  defense  authorization  bilL 

It  was  also  called  after  the  Cmnmlt- 
tee  on  Armed  Services  elicited  testimo- 
ny on  precisely  what  seallft  and  airlift 
we  needed  in  the  Persian  Oulf.  and 
what  readiness  we  needed  in  the  Oulf, 
the  Democrat  majority  in  this  House 
dramatically  cut  the  defense  budget  to 
its  third  negative  growth  in  3  years, 
and  cut  very  dramatically  that  seallft 
and  airlift  and  readiness  that  we  need 
there,  cut  $7.9  billion  out  of  the  re- 
search and  development  account  that 
is  vital  to  otir  amiability  to  withstand 
enemy  missiles  like  the  Exocet  missile 
that  destroyed  the  Stark. 

So  I  think  it  is  clear  that  we  should 
not  have,  in  the  Persian  Oulf.  a  House 
policy  and  a  President's  policy  on  the 
gulf.  The  problem  with  this  bill  is  that 
it  V7pears  otherwise. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  RavkhklI. 

Mr.  RAVEN  EL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  this  resolution  be- 
cause It  deals  with  readiness. 

I  will  quote  from  a  letter  that  one  of 
the  boys  that  was  killed  on  the  Stark 
wrote  his  parents.  It  is  from  the  U.S. 
Navy.  U.S.S.  Stark,  14th  of  May.  1987: 

Well,  only  87  days  to  go  before  we  return 
to  the  SUtes.  It's  been  cme  bell  of  a  cruise. 
We've  l>een  chased  by  Iranian  planes.  We've 
chased  a  JTu/iin-claas  RuMian  destroyer. 
We  even  went  to  condition  red  three  or 
more  times.  The  excitement  has  ttever 
ceased.  Our  llt>erty  ports  have  l>een  deleted 
due  to  our  operations  *  *  *.  love  you.  Pops 
•  •  • 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  ScHxmBtl. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  one  thing  is 
clear  The  vast  majority  in  this  House 
agrees  we  should  be  doing  something 
in  the  Persian  Oulf  to  keep  the  sea- 
lanes  open.  I  certainly  feel  that  way.  If 
the  United  States  has  interests  any- 
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wbatv.  it  hM  tlMm  tn  the  Penlan 

amf.  ^, ^ 

So  to  my  that  m  bave  no  tnteresta 
evan  In  the  Psnlan  Gulf  !■  to  DM  •  po- 
ittlon  that  to  w  totally  taolatlonkt 
^ttfk  tt  do«>  not  laam  from  history.  So 
tiwm  ttao  quaatton  la.  How  do  you  get 
the   adminlatratloii   to   have   a   real 

policy. 

Then  ia  a  alinple  anawer.  We  uaed  to 
do  tt  In  grade  aehool.  high  adiool.  and 
in  eoDete.  Tou  force  them  to  eqJain 
tt  to  aomatwwty.  Whan  we  wwe  forced 
to  write  papen  aU  through  our  am- 
4ft^itt  careen,  we  had  to  think 
tlufough  what  waa  going  on.  When  we 
•le  forced  to  make  a  ipeeeh.  we  have 
to  ****n^  through  what  our  Ideaa  are. 
When  t>*<"  adminlatratlao  ootnea  to  ex- 
plain things  to  the  Houae.  tt  will  prob- 
ably be  able  to  put  aome  coherence, 
order,  and  thought  into  what  up  to 
now  has  been  a  dlalunettve  and  ram- 
bling polley. 

So  I  think  thia  reeolutlon  will  have  a 
alautary  effect  and  I  urge  the  body  to 
vote  for  it.  .  _  .^  , 

Mr.  FOLET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Orgeon 
Olr.  DaiFAno]. 

Mr.  EMFAZIO  Mr.  Speaker,  thla  haa 
been  a  ff^^^^»^«**g  debate.  We  have 
heard  both  that  a  vote  for  thia  reeolu- 
tlon aupporti  the  Preaident'a  policy  In 
the  Peralan  Oulf ,  irtiatever  that  policy 
might  be.  and  we  have  alao  heard  that 
any  "aye"  vote  la  a  vote  in  oppoaltion 
to  thla  aame  iUuaive  pcdicy. 

Let  me  aay  that  I  am  ccnfuaed.  Laat 
Thursday  I  Introduced  Houae  Reeolu- 
tlon 296.  which  makea  a  finding  that 
aectkn  4(aKl)  of  the  War  Powera  Act 
becomea  operative  with  reapect  to  UJB. 
Naval  Foroea  In  the  Peralan  Oulf  on 
May  17.  1M7.  when  the  UJBA  Stark 
waa  hit  by  miaailea  fired  by  Iraqi  air- 
craft and  S7  American  aaflora  died.  But 
my  leaolutloo  ia  not  beftwe  the  Houae. 

The  majority  leader  la  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  bringing  forward  ao  ez- 
pedltloualy  thla  reairiutkm.  a  reeolu- 
tlon t***t  will  help  stem  the  long  slip- 
pery slide  toward  deeper  involvement 
in  the  Persian  GKilf. 

I  urge  an  "aye"  vote. 

Mr.  FOLET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  liBvni]. 

Mr.  IXVm  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  heard  a  few  minutes  ago  a  claim 
%}imt  tM«  ia  a  partisan  resolutUm.  It  is 
the  opposite.  It  provides  a  path  to  bi- 
partisanship. 

A  great  *»fliwg  of  this  administration 
has  been  its  go-it-alone  partisan  ap- 
proof^  to  crttladly  Important  f iweign 
poUcy  Issues.  Too  often  the  President 
has  choawi  to  pursue  his  goals  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  oillst  the  sup- 
pmt  of  CoogresB  and  the  American 
people. 

A  bipartisan  spproaeh  may  have  its 
trurtratlons.  but  it  is  essential  if  we 
hope  to  forge  in  the  long  run  a  nation- 
al cooaensus.  The  American  people  are 
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afraid  that  we  may  be  sending  our 
foioes  into  harm's  way  tn  the  Persian 
Oulf  without  thinking  through  the  po- 
tential costs,  consequences,  and  alter- 
natives. 

This  resolutloD  gives  us  and  gives 
the  administration  a  chance  to  make 
its  case  for  Its  new  Initiative  to  protect 
gulf  shipping.  The  administration 
ahould  aelM  thla  chance  to  buUd  a  bl- 
parttaan  policy  that  will  make  aenae  to 
the  Aaierlcan  people.  I  support  this 
resotuttoD. 

Mr.  FOLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  SO 
aecoods  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Caoamrl. 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
agree  with  the  objective  of  the  reeolu- 
tloo.  Nevertheless.  I  Intend  to  vote 
against  It 

I  will  do  so  because  I  do  not  think 
this  Is  necessary.  At  our  meeting 
before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
today,  the  President's  representative 
from  the  State  Department  Indicated 
that  the  admlnlstratl<m  is  in  full 
accord  with  everything  contained  tn 
the  r«aolutl<m.  If  that  Is  the  case,  then 
the  administration  knows  what  the 
Congress  wants  and  it  Is  not  necessary 
to  pass  a  resolutioo. 

I  suspect,  however,  that  the  adminis- 
tration's position  with  respect  to  Con- 
gress is  the  same  as  Its  announced  po- 
aition  with  respect  to  Iran.  It  might  be 
helpful,  according  to  the  sdministra- 
tion.  to  let  the  Members  of  Congress 
^lan  go  to  bed  at  night  wondering  what 
wewflldo. 

O  1630 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
aylvania  [Mr.  Kakjmski]. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  resolution 
and  qiilte  frankly.  I  do  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Roth  very  often,  the  gentleman 
fnm  Wisconsin,  but  I  have  to  agree 
with  him  when  I  heard  his  speech 
today. 

I  think  the  Information  that  is  at- 
tainable under  this  resolution  Is  at- 
tainable by  committees  of  the  Houae 
now.  I  think  this  resolution  merely 
represents  a  coming  together  of  forces 
that  can  go  out  to  the  American  public 
and  say,  "We  asked  questions  when 
the  ultimate  result  of  the  actions 
about  to  be  taken  by  this  administra- 
tion comes  to  fruition."  I  think  It  Is  an 
error  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to 
allow  this  to  happen  now.  I  tl^nk  it  Is 
an  error  on  our  part  not  to  tell  the  ad- 
ministration that  we  wholeheartedly 
disagree  with  flying  the  American  flag 
on  the  side  of  one  of  the  belligerents 
in  the  war  In  which  we  are  supposedly 
neutraL 

I  think  the  end  result,  before  we  cast 
our  votes  on  thla  resolution,  we  ahould 
ask  ourselves  that  when  one  of  these 
destroyers  or  one  of  these  carriers  go 
down,  are  we  prepared  as  we  properly 
should  be  to  support  a  resolution  of  an 


act  of  war  against  Iran?  And  I  am  not 
certain  that  my  constituency  told  me 
that,  nor  other  PmnsylvanlanB.  and  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  heartily 
not  supporting  this  resolution. 

Mr.  FOLET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  MavbouibI. 

Mr.  MAVROUIXB.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tieman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  want  to  talk  on  a 
remark  made  here  a  few  minutes  ago 
about  the  action  taken  by  the  E>OD 
authorisation  which  psssfrt  here  about 
IM  to  a  weeks  ago  which  had  absolute- 
ly nothing  to  do  with  the  initiative  put 
forth.  This  Is  Indeed  a  bipartisan 
effort  and  I  commend  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  for 
their  efforts. 

One  point  I  would  like  to  make  very 
clear,  and  I  can  understiod  the  rules 
of  engagement  and  the  classified  and 
unelanlfled  areas,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  articulated  very  careful- 
ly by  the  administration  the  missions 
and  what  they  Intend  to  do.  But  I 
think  more  Importantly  a  point  made 
out  by  Mr.  TaAncAirT  and  I  think  It  Is 
a  very  Important  point:  What  are  the 
*in«M  going  to  do  to  assist  us  In  the  Ini- 
tiative being  taken  by  the  United 
States  for  the  Kuwaiti  Oovemment? 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  allies 
being  at  the  mouth  of  the  open  ocean; 
I  am  talking  about  some  action,  some 
symbolism  at  least,  to  show  some  sup- 
port ss  we  go  up  through  the  straits, 
and  show  support  for  the  United 
SUtes. 

I  would  think.  Mr.  Majority  Leader, 
those  are  the  kinds  of  questions  that 
we  should  be  asking  and  getting  an- 
swers to. 
I  th*nk  the  gentieman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  the  time  to  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentieman 
from  Wisconsin  Is  recognised  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  Speaker  and 
I  appreciate  the  way  you  have  con- 
ducted this  resolution  today,  very 
much. 

I  thft"fc  alao  our  majority  leader,  Mr. 
PoLBT  of  Washington,  for  the  gra- 
dousness  that  he  has  extended  to  us. 

I  wish  all  of  you  could  have  been 
with  me  at  West  Point  a  number  of 
years  ago.  A  colleague  of  ours.  Bbh 
OiLMAa  and  I  who  were  on  the  Board 
of  Visitors  at  West  Point,  were  there 
on  a  Saturday  morning  when  the 
young  cadets  marched  out  of  MacAr- 
thur  Barracks  out  onto  the  field. 

Lowell  Thomas,  you  sll  remember 
LoweU  Thomas,  a  famous  newscaster  a 
number  of  years  ago.  he  was  sitting  In 
the  stands  and  watching  the  review 
and  he  said  to  me,  "Look  at  the  awe- 
some responsibility  you  have.  Tou 
may  have  to  vote  to  send  young  men 
like  this  into  combat  situations." 


I  did  not  realise  then  how  many 
times  those  words  would  onne  back. 
But  lTasl^"y  that  is  what  I  feel  in  my 
heart  we  are  doing  today.  That  is  why 
I  am  asking  you  to  vote  against  this 
resolution.  This  resolutkm  was  debat- 
ed this  morning  for  a  number  of  hours 
in  our  Fordgn  Affairs  Committee.  And 
what  sras  the  final  result?  We  voted  to 
table  this  resolution  because  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  do  not  want 
congressional  fingerprints  on  this 
policy,  that  if  we  want  tnfoimaUon  we 
can  do  it  through  a  letter,  we  can  do  It 
through  a  phone  call,  we  can  do  it  by 
asking  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense  to  come  here  to  Capitol  Hill 
to  give  us  the  Information  thts  resolu- 
tion Is  asking  for. 

It  is  not  like  we  are  not  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf.  My  friends,  we  have  six 
ships  there  now  and  we  added  another 
oat  this  morning.  We  have  seven  ships 
In  the  gulf.  How  many  more  do  we 
want  to  put  into  the  gulf? 

The  Persian  Oulf  is  a  snakepit.  Tou 
see.  I  do  not  want  to  send  our  yoimg 
men  into  that  snakepit.  And  that  Is  at 
the  best.  At  the  worst  it  is  a  powder 
keg  that  can  blow  sky  high. 

I  think  jrou  and  I  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  these  young  men  in  uniform 
to  say.  "No." 

As  I  told  you  before,  the  Jesuit 
priest  at  Marquette  who  said.  "The 
only  thing  we  learn  from  history  is 
that  we  dont  learn  from  history."  Tou 
and  I  went  through  the  same  debate  a 
number  of  years  ago  on  Lebanon. 
What  happened?  There  was  a  vote 
that  we  were  going  to  put  those  young 
marines  in.  We  put  them  in.  What  was 
the  result?  We  know  what  the  result 
of  this  course  of  action  is  going  to  be. 
We  are  going  to  heat  that  Persian 
Oulf  up  to  the  point  where  we  are 
going  to  have  more  cas\ialties  and  I  do 
not  want  to  see  more  young  men  come 
back  via  Delaware. 

That  Is  what  is  going  to  happen.  Let 
us  call  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State.  The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  SUte.  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  have  all  told  us  a 
number  of  times  and  again  last  week 
that  this  policy  is  fraught  with 
danger.  But  we  will  not  listen. 

I  ask  you  to  vote  against  this  resolu- 
tion and  I  promise  you  are  never  going 
to  be  sorry  you  did. 

Mr.  FOLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentieman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Trax- 

LBl]. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution  for 
those  reasons  stated  by  Mr.  Studds 
and  others. 

Mr.  FOLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentlonan  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentieman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution  ss  a  first  step  in  the  process 
of  trying  to  get  to  what  the  policy  is. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Spssksr.  lbs  Rssgsn  ad- 
mMakallon's  pl«i  to  piaos  11  KukksW  vosssIs 
undsr  ttts  Amsrican  flsg  by  lbs  and  of  Juns  is 
anothsr  «-oonosivsd  torsign  polcy  vsrHurs.  N 
is  tantamount  to  handcuMng  oursstves  to 
KiMvsit  and  Iraq,  and  than  tossing  SMwsy  the 
icey. 

UnllKl  Ststss  obisctivss  in  the  Peraisn  Oulf 
should  center  on  protsctino  and  delandfctq  our 
miMaiy  nsvigslionsl  snd  commsrclsl  shipping 
intsresls.  oonaistsnt  with  prindplss  of  inlsms- 
tionsl  mwltime  lew;  maintsining  America's 
nsutrsMy  in  the  Iran-traq  conflct  whie  sup- 
porting s  nagodstad  sstdsmsnt  to  the  war,  de- 
nying the  Sovisis  any  oppoilunitiss  torlmprov- 
ing  their  posNion  in  thia  crucial  region:  and  ss- 
auring  a  free  flow  of  d  from  the  area  to  the 
United  Staiss,  Weatsm  Europe,  snd  Jspan. 
The  adminislralion's  rsflsgging  scheme  under 


, . theapeo- 

trs  of  Undo  Sam  becoming  mmsrihr  sngsged 
in  ssrious  «Ki  protracted  hoslMties  snd  possi- 
bly running  the  risk  of  further  American  Ives 
being  lost,  ss  was  untortunatsly  the  csss  in 
(.sbsnon  in  1963. 

The  ExacuHve  hss  not  sought  full  snd  thor- 
ough uonsultalions  wHh  ths  Congress,  ss  re- 
quirad  under  Wsr  Powers  wttan  our  forces 
become  engmed  in  hostWies.  and  has  not 
expliined  Ms  polcy  snd  objectives  desrty  to 
the  Americw  people.  In  view  of  the  Foreign 
Affrirs  Commmee's  debate  on  this  meaaura 
this  morning,  M  is  my  strong  sense  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  public  has  ssrious  doubts  sb-Mt 
the  merits  of  the  rsflsgging  scheme.  Agsin,  as 
In  Lebsnon  snd  in  CenM  America,  a  foreign 
po«cy  that  does  not  enioy  broad  populsr  sup- 
port is  doomed  to  falura. 

Ths  sdiiiinistrstion  has  not.  unti  pressursd 
by  ths  Congrsss,  sought  the  cooperation  of 
our  Mies  in  Westsm  Europe,  Jspsn,  or  in  the 
immedtote  region.  The  question  thst  needs  to 
be  snswered  in  this  esse  is  v^  Americans 
should  risk  their  Kves  when  it  is  not  the  United 
States,  but  Ja«>an  snd  Western  Europe  thst 
depend  heavily  on  Parsisn  GuH  oil?  [X>  not 
their  purchases  of  oil  from  Iran  provide  ttwt 
country  with  the  vital  hard  cunency  tt  needs  to 
pursue  its  holy  war  against  Iraq? 

Finally,  the  sdnMstrstion  hss  faied  to 
specify  the  ststutory  authority  for  its  reflagging 
initiafive.  To  the  best  of  my  krwwtedge,  there 
is  no  precedent  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  for 
undsrttf(ing  such  action,  nor  is  there  any  dear 
authority  m  law  for  the  Executive  to  proceed 
with  this  plan. 

The  ramifications  of  the  administration's  ac- 
tions we  frought  with  peril.  Before  we  proceed 
any  further,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Secretaries 
of  State  and  Defense  wiM  come  before  the 
committee  to  explain  in  greater  detsi  the  ad- 
iiiinislFStion's  progrsm,  and  that  the  President 
win  submit  a  report  pursuant  to  the  War 
Powers  Ad 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  }M.  Spealter,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2533,  legisialion  that  would 
require  the  Defenee  Department  to  submit  s 
report  on  security  arrwtgaments  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  tragic  Iraqi  air  attsck  on  the  U.S.S. 
Simk  which  resulted  in  the  deeths  of  37  crew- 
men has  focussd  stlention  on  the  rialv  inher- 
ent in  the  hostis  Persisn  Gulf  regioa  To 
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ensure  that  we  have  plannad  and  prepared  lor 
any  hjture  oontanganciae  facing  our  foreae  In 
ttiia  rsgiort,  Congrsss  rigNMly,  ttsough  Ms 
Isglslsllon,  asks  for  s  dsssMsd  snd  undaasi- 
fied  report  which  delsis  how  we  pisn  to  tiShr 
meet  Uie  security  needs  of  U.&  forosa.  m 
cor^undkxi  wHh  thoss  of  our  trisftds  snd 
diss,  in  ths  Psisisn  GuW  rsgtan. 

As  my  coHeegues  toww,  keeping  the  eNf^- 
ping  Isnssopsn  in  the  skalssic  Psrdan  GuN 
ia  an  important  /«marican  nsMond  sscurtly  in- 
tsrest  I  support  mainlalnlng  a  preeenoe  in  Vie 
gulf  bee  suss  R  undsrsoorss  our  commUmsnt 
to  our  frisnds  in  ths  regkm  and  our  allies 
vound  the  gtobe  that  we  ««  stand  by  our 
stated  reapondbWss.  A  dtouplton  m  ths  Irse 
passsge  of  shipping  m  ths  Psrdsn  Gulf  hss 
ssrious,  negative  implcsltons  on  ths  eoonom- 
rz  stability  of  our  sMes,  oipsclsgy  Jspsn  snd 
Europe.  Because  we  are  dbedly  tied  to  theee 
nations,  such  sn  uphsavd  wouM  have  sn  ad- 
verse impad  on  the  sversgs  Amsricsa  Fur- 
thermore, to  withdraw  from  the  guN  sAar  aome 
40  years  of  preeenco  wouU  dgnd  that  ths 
United  Ststss  csnnot  meet  Ms  stalsd  oommil- 
msnts— our  frisnds  snd  sMes  who  count  on  us 
in  this  snd  other  parts  of  the  wortd  would  be 
lad  to  beleve  that  when  the  "going  gels 
rough,  the  United  States  gets  out" 

Unfortunately,  we  have  been  raacting  to 
e.-ents  in  the  gulf  without  defining  where  we 
may  be  heading.  Admird  Crowe  waa  ri|^  laat 
week  when  he  warned  that  we  ahouMn't 
become  more  deeply  involved  in  ttw  gulf 
unless  we're  ready  to  stay  the  course.  We 
cannot  "put  out"  Whet  Httls  credMMy  we 
hsve  in  the  MkMto  Ead  wodd  be  shatlsred  if 
we  rw  aiMry  from  whst  we  have  oonMnuoudy 
dedwed  to  be  s  "vttd  nsltond  intsrast" 
Therefore,  we  need  to  think  through  how  we 
wM  read  if  we  ve  sttacksd,  and  what  the 
coneoquoncoB  win  be.  In  eisenoo.  we  need  a 
pim  This  legidation  forcee  the  Defenee  De- 
pwtment  to  come  up  wMh  such  a  plaa 

I  «n  very  dtoappoimad  at  the  reactions  thus 
f»  of  our  dHea.  They  are  more  dependant  on 
Persian  GuN  d  thc-n  are  we.  Yet.  they  baaicai- 
ly  aeem  to  be  dependbig  on  us  to  fuly  proted 
their  ir.'.areets.  Part  of  this  report  wouU  detal 
ths  tvrwigements  for  cooperatfan  \dth  friends 
and  dNes.  It  is  imperative  for  the  words  of 
"western  commitment"  to  be  backed  up  by 
actions.  Whie  I  resize  thst  our  dtas  have 
much  smsler  navies  and  foreign  daptoyment 
capabiWies.  Ihsir  presencs  dong  dds  us  in 
this  importsnt  misdon  is  psrsmount  Thoss 
who  dont  have  navd  cspebHty  csn  oomttxMs 
in  some  other  way.  Ths  stabMty  of  ths  guN  is 
tmly  m  intemsltond  interest,  not  )ud  sn 
American  one. 

The  riaks  of  keeping  shipping  open  in  the 
gulf  we  high.  The  costs  of  wlthdrawring  and  ig- 
noring our  commitments  are  even  hig^ar.  It  is 
important  to  note  tnat  the  Soviets  have  si- 
ready  taken  boW  stepa  in  the  guN  and  are 
committed  to  the  defenee  of  aome  of  the 
tankers  sding  in  It  They  face  aome  of  the 
same  dtommas  about  what  to  do  if  thdr 
forces  we  attacked.  Thua,  we  and  the  Soviets 
have  a  "coinddence  of  mtereeta"  in  bringing 
the  Iran-Iraq  war  to  a  hdt  as  soon  aa  poad- 
t)to. 

Therefore,  we  need  to  meintdn  a  preeenoe 
in  the  gdf .  There  is  no  red  debate  about  that 
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«•  nMd  to  to  prapmd  for  tf  oon-  niMd  mmmI  quMiorw  aboul  ttw  ippreprtirt*       During  «to  pMt  6  yMr*  m  mMcD  ttw  war  b^ 

I  «id  itMd  to  My  know  rt  tlw  too-  mto  tor  tw  Unltod  8Mm  m  Vw  Pml«i  QiM.  tivMn  Iran  and  Itki  hM  dr^)g«l  on.  tto 

Aa  orw  M«ntar,  I  would  Ma  to  know  why  UnNad  SMaa  Iwa  cWmad  to  to  nai*aL  it  rwa 

w  «•  urtMarrty  aa^actod  to  biaura  Iha  baan  vary  daar,   howavar,   ttwt  In  raoarM 

U.&  Intoaali  can  a#aly  of  tta  aaa  lanaa  In  ttia  guN  wMa  wa  monttta,  ttia  UnNad 

VMhom  R.  wa  unnaoaaaarly  only  gal  7  paroanl  of  Hi  oL  Iraq.  Tto  Praaidant  and  ttta  Sacralary  of : 

Mr.  Opirttar.  our  cradRiWy  la  again  at  ataka.  hava  rapaatodhr  apokan  o«  tto  dangara  w(ik:h 

I*.   SMOOa   Mr.   Opirtiir.   tto  UnNad  i  urga  aupport  of  ttri*  maMura.  might  to  unlaaaharl  m  tto  yif  Wlran  wara  to 

8MM  hM  invortwit  Maraali  m  «w  PwUvi  Mr.  cnoCKETT.  Mr.  Spaakar.  tto  aavaga,  dafaat  Iraa  mckjdktg  tto  anport  of  Wamk:  fun- 

Qitf.  Tto  Hi  tafora  ua  todiy  doaa  not  quaa-  7-yav  IrwvlrMj  oonMct  hM  dalmad  hundrada  damantaiam  to  daatiMtaa  othar  govammarNa 

ttan  tML  Much  of  tto  IMa  wortd'a  ol  panaa  o(  ttKwavida  of  Ivaa.  mctodtog  tto  37  mam-  in  tto  ragton  and  tto  poaafela  Mam^jlton  of 

ttaoiqfi  Ni  tMto.  and  tta  Sofwtala  hawa  oovol-  tiara  of  tto  Stmk  craw.  Aa  that  war  Ingara  on.  ol  aitporta  from  tto  producing  iMaa  In  ttw 

ad  «» laglen  tor  many  yaara.  Our  Manda  and  r  »mnna  to  ag^Mid  tMyond  Na  praaant  txir-  araa.  m  Ight  of  thaaa  fraquant  alalamante,  N 

mm  look  to  ua  for  laadMNp  In  maaHng  ^j,^  *i«glng  olhar  iialtona    Includtog  our  la  al  tto  mora  puzzlng  to  laom  thai  ttw 

Viaoa  aaouri^  and  aoonomto  ctolangaa.  and  owi>-lnto  tto  qu^mlra.  UnNad  Statoa  provkJad  anna  to  Iran  in  appar- 

wa  atauU  raeogntaa  and  praparty  act  to  maat  y^  okwA  ooninua  to  rawt  to  avanta  m  ant  con<radtetton  of  official   UnNad   Slalaa 

our  miamli  and  laapunaiillii  In  tto  raglon.  ^^  ParHan  QuN  raglon,  auch  aa  tto  attack  on  potcy.  Tto  oonoama  about  aaourtly  in  ito  Par- 

■  doaa  quirtton.  howawar.  la  tto  tto  Skvit  wNhout  dallning  whara  wa  may  to  tian  QuM  ara  daar.  What  ia  not  daar.  howav- 

a  olWtoo*  diplomacy.  It  doaa  haailng.  What  wa  wwt  la  to  hatp  bring  laatlng  ar.  la  axacdy  what  our  poicy  in  tto  guW  wH  to 

I  thai  our  acNona  m  tto  ragton  ^^^^  ^  ^^  m^an.  If  wa  wa  to  acNava  that  and  what  tto  rlaka  of  our  adtona  w«  to.  This 
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ao  by  Indatng 

to  part  of  a  oohaiani  and  undaialandaWa  ^  ^  ,„^  ^  aiqiiora  tf  poaaMa  avanuaa.  avowad   nautraMy   cant   to   viawad   in 

plan  Viat  can  to  M4)|»rtad  by  tto  Amartean  pna  auch  awanua  la  yaator  cooparalton  ba-  vacuum,  but  ralhar  as  N  ratalaa  to  our  total 

P«P«fc        ^       . „_.  tavaan  tto  UnNad  Statoa  Mid  tto  Sovtat  Unton  oommitmants  In  tto  MMdto  Eaat  such  as  our 

Whan  wa  oommN  qw  forcaa.  wa  ara  pxang  ^  ^,oMna  tor  a  nagoiiatod  aaMtomant  to  and  substantial  support  for  larad  and  Egypt 

ai  rtrit  not  only  our  honor  and  praaUga  aa  a  ^^  ^m^  Tto  Sovtot  praaanca  In  tto  gulf  ia  a  Tto    Raagwi    aUiiiliiiatiatton    ahouM    to 

"■""•^  ^  "^^y*!^^  ^^*'**"  "*"  (Ml  that  wa  cwvwt  wiah  away.  Uto  ua.  tto  candW  with  tto  CongraM  and  tto  Amartean 

'S^'iS^ISHrJ^J^^aU!^  T'J!^  SoviatoaraoommNtodtottodalanMofsoma  p«)pie.  Tto  dadsion  to  place  KuwaM  shipping 

*^..  ^.  ^^.  f^^^.M  £^  o»  *»  <**«  m  tto  gulf.  Thay  faoa  soma  of  undar  Amarican  protodton  la  not  daaignad 

'^'^^SS^TIS^S^SJS^  tto  Mma  dNmmM  about  what  to  do  If  thair  maraly  to  maura  fiaadom  of  navlgaHon  tor 

/^  y  J*  P?**^!*^,**!  f"?^-.*^  toroMaraattod(ad.Thua.waandttoSovia(a  intamatlonal  shipping  in  tto  gulf.  Oaarty.  Ito 

f**™"  T..r^  ^^r*"^^  '**^**r^  hava  a  odnddanoa  of  mtoraatam  bringing  tto  UnNad  Statoa  dOM  not  Intond  to  provWa  aiml- 

SiuSwtoSri^ISJI^^  IraMraqwartoahaNMSOonaapoaaWa.  lar  protodton  to  Iranian  shipping.  Inatoad.  Ihia 

•^"                     -       -    —  For  tto  firat  tima 


poaMton  in  1963.  WNhoul  a  raat- 


UnNad  Statoa  and  tto 


In  naarty  30  yaws,  tto    dadaton  Is  Mealy  to  raauN  in  two  polcy  obiac- 
I  Sovtat  Union  wa  on  Ito    tivas.  Rrst.  It  wHI  sign  tto  UnNad  Statoa  tor- 


1!!l!'T!:J^J!''SSS^  aama  sWa  of  cr«cal  laaua  m  tto  Mk«a  Eaat  thw  with  Iraq  In  its  ww  againat  Iran  and  fur- 

Irada  arnia  for  rtoattosa  •'^VJJ**-   "  y  ,,,uo„^  thar  tharafora  dbniniahM  tto  notton  that  tto 

^Sf^^''SJ°!^Z^J!!!!J^^S^k^  TWi  rapraawito  w>  unaurpaaaad  opportunity  umtod  States  is  nautral.  It  is  vary  daw  that 

MpMana  oonaaquanoM  ooua  ua  |UR  as  far  ua  both  to  show  cdaadwahlp  m  bringing  Kuwaiti  shipping  provides  matorial  aupport  tor 

^?Iu«  ««*-.  at.  Mk,iHmhm»on  to  dva  wi  and  to  tto  hoaHNtoa  between  Iran  and  tto  Iraqi  ww  ettort  To  tto  extant  that  tto 

r.V~jT  \T*^  ^  TT'^trr^l^J^  Iraq;  or  at  taaat  to  keep  tt*  conNd  from  spin-  United  States  is  acHvaly  provWtog  m«ary  pro- 

aUSSH i«LI If  WiM  theoroted^ d  ingovwintoalwgwww.  tedton  tor  iNa  shipping,  tto  UnNwJ  States  be- 

Jr2te^S!i^lton^rSaSe7«<S  Wwawid  tto  Sovteta  cm  bring  wwj^m.  comes  a  dkad  pwty  to  tto  oonffct  Second. 

«  SJl-^emElnlrSritoTS  tktenoe  to  bewm  tto  ragton.  It  woddhs^nd  tto  United  States  Mtton  in  setablehing  a 

ZL^ranTlJLilMnnMarawKtar  wNd^  only  tto  oouittea  involved,  but  Ito  entire  strongw  mHlwy  preaenoe  m  tto  gdf  la  intend- 

aTlmmwaSaoM                      ttw ad-  ra^on.  Buldtog  n)on  that,  wa  migW  to  abte  ed  to  preempt  a  Sovtat  preeence.  Whie  there 

"r .""T ^r'J^^^ulzZuuu^niri^  tohdD aaM lanaiona  alaairhars  we  many  tagWmate  reaaons  to  to  concerned 

mInlBlrann  to  oMam  mora  oooparaaon  worn    ■* J^*  ^^  ^^^~.j  " l;       \.j__.       .j-.  __  bZzL* u.  <k.  ■» — ■--  n. m 

^^  u,  -^  -nj-,  Ralhw  thM  engaging  in  maaninglaas  marv  with  any  Soviet  preeence  in  tto  Peratan  Qulf . 

ConaM  Mka  Ma  not  bacauM  we  da-  euavara  ovw  whoM  flag  la  flying  ovw  whoM  it  is  alao  dew  that  wa  shodd  to  concerned 

wsww«rtto  admMalraion's  gods.  Ita  ob-  aNpa.  rdhw  than  putting  more  American  Uvea  with  wtot  tto  implkxttons  wa  of  increasing 

ta^MM  hi  Ito  ladon  wa  ahwadbv  moat  at  riak-tars  wortt  with  all  parttas  concerned  our  own  miltwy  preaence  in  tto  gulf. 

AMtete-TlDlndMvan  w^  «^  to  bring  taating  peece  to  thia  troubted  ragton  It  la  dMurting  that  Ito  ReagM  wlministra- 

Irwi  WW.  andmMmtatoS  Sovtat  InfluMoe  In  dtoewortd.  tton  has  not  been  "Kire  «ndd  '"/•ooyf^ 

Ito  dMoh  odf  raglon.  Kuwdl.  whoM  ships  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speakw.  I  riM  In  support  tto  risks  inherent  in  Ns  pdtoy  approach.  In- 

ttw  Piaaidanlplwiato  ptotad.  la  a  modwata  of  H.R.  2S33.  a  M  to  require  tto  Secretary  of  stead,  tto  admintatratton  attampta  yet  once 

Ai^  naion  and  Wandly  to  Weatam  intareata.  DetanM  to  submit  a  report  to  CongreM  stat-  again  to  move  unitaterally  towwdmiWwy  es- 

But  good  00*  CM  only  to  achtoved  m  our  Ing  tto  wMntatralton's  ptan  to  meet  tto  aecu-  catatlon  without  a  dew  and  candd  deflnNton 

Jiiiiuiiam  iTliitaiua niry  Ifial  inlnji  rtly  needs  of  U.&  foroM  m  tto  ParalM  QuN  in  of  ito  poNcy  or  of  tto  ridn  in  pindng  Hs 

oanwal  puMc  undaMdbu  and  auDport  Tto  coi^undton  wNh  U.S.  aMes  and  friendly  na-  poKcy.  White  tto  aarnkiistialion  wm  engaged 

adnMakaion  ainvty  rnuat  to  in  doew  con-  ttona  in  tto  Peratan  Odf  regton.  m  m  intramural  dabata  about  whelhw  tto 

auRaton  wMh  tto  Conoew  on  thia  iaaue.  and  On  May   17,  tto  AmeriCM  peopta  were  Ww  Powers  Act  applies  to  tts  ptans  to  n- 

•voudi  tto  Conoasa.   wMh   tto   AmaricM  shocked  Md  saddened  to  taem  d  tto  Iraqi  crease  U.S.  forces  in  tto  gdf.  Congress  and 

peopta.  Thai  to  tto  dm  dtNaba  mtadta  attack  sgdnd  tto  U.SS.  5lw*  whk:h  tto  AmaricM  pubic  were  toddng  for  any  Ind- 

MrBILBRAY  Mr.  Spadter.  I  riM  in  aupport  reeuNed  in  tto  Mgk:  deetto  d  37  saMora.  Tto  cation  ttot  tto  adminiatratton  had  any  kleM 

d  »ia  maasura  wa  wa  oonaklaring  today  to  traql   Government   hM   spotogbed   for  tto  about  how  to  protad  othw  AmericM  mMlary 

raquira  tw  Sacrelwy  d  Detanaa  to  report  to  attack  ^Mdh  it  daecribed  m  m  aoddent  It  ia  paraonnd  from  suffering  a  tato  aimlw  to  what 

CoKTCM  on  ttw  admMaaalton'a  rota  in  tto  dew.  howevw.  that  there  are  many  quaettona  happened  abroad  Ito  Star*. 

PardM  Odf.  sunoundng  thto  tragic  inddsnt  whteh  remain  Our  mWary  paraonnd  know  that  there  are 

I  WWII  to  command  ChdmiM  Fawxu.  for  to  to  wwwered.  In  Ight  d  Ito  PreddwiTs  ridw  in  thdr  duty.  Tto  AmericM  peopta  un- 
brin^u  thto  ba  before  tto  HouM  in  a  Itoialy  recent  atatamenta  about  tto  UnNod  Statae  dwatand  that  there  we  risks  if  we  are  to  pro- 
fashion  M  ttwt  wa  CM  gd  a  bettor  undw-  mWwy  preeence  m  tto  gdf  and  ptana  to  pro-  tad  tagNlmata  naltond  intareeta.  But  It  Is  tto 
dwidlng  d  our  n«toy  needa  in  tto  Peratan  vide  UnNad  Statae  protadton  for  KuwaW  ships  job  d  our  pdMcd  and  mWwy  taadwahip  to 
QuN  in  tto  guN.  H  Is  mors  importwil  thM  evw  that  deflne  thoM  risks,  end.  to  tto  greeted  extent 

Mr.  SpedMT.  tto  cventa  surroundtog  tto  un-  tto  adminta»alton  apdl  out  Na  pdtoy  and  ita  poadbte.  to  mMmlza  thoM  rieka.  Futhemwre. 

provoked  attack  on  tto  U.8.S.  Star*  have  tnia  obJecHvM  in  thte  vdaMe  regtoa  thoM  ndtona  whfch  raodva  tto  aacurity  bene- 


flta  d  our  pdtoy  shodd  atoo  oonlrtMNa  to  tto 
execution  d  thd  pdtoy.  WNta  tto  UnNed 
States  exirads  mora  dl  from  Alaaka  ttiM  It 
dOM  from  tto  PardM  Gdf.  tto  naltons  d 
Europe  Md  JapM  import  subatanltaly  all  d 
their  dl  from  tto  Perstan  QuN.  ThsM  nattona 
shodd  daflnNdy  share  in  tto  responstoWtas 
wid  risks  d  protading  thsM  reeouroM  whtoh 
we  m>  vtlai  to  their  own  economic  wdl  being. 

Mr.  Spedtar.  it  Is  time  for  this  adminiatratton 
to  abWKton  Ns  udtatard  brinkmanahip  poldM 
in  tto  PardM  QuN  Md  beyond.  Thto  la  nd  tto 
ad  d  "Hdtoata  d  tto  Navy."  Hunwn  Ivm  are 
d  stato  in  addMon  to  important  nattond  secu- 
rity intareeta.  Congraea  and  tto  AmeriCM 
peopta  deeerve  to  know  how  this  adnMslra- 
tton  plwis  to  protad  both  d  thsM  Mareats. 

BCr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  %>eaker.  as  I  have  already  indi- 
cated the  rcMlution  la  simple  on  its 
face.  It  calls  for  information  from  the 
administration  on  matters  relating  to 
the  Persian  Oulf .  It  does  not.  I  repeat 
not,  give  any  permission  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  do  anything  with  re- 
spect to  either  reflagging  veawla  or  es- 
corting them  or  taking  any  military 
action  of  any  kind  in  the  Persian  Oulf 
or  elaewhere.  Second,  it  doea  not. 
repeat  not.  interrupt,  interfere  with, 
substitute  for  or  rtimint«h  the  War 
Powers  Act  or  any  respoqaibility  of 
the  administration  under  the  War 
Powers  Act 

Third,  it  does  not  diminish  the 
power  of  committees  of  Congress  or  of 
individual  Members  to  request  addi- 
tional information  of  any  kind  from 
the  administration.  A  "no"  vote  simply 
says  we  do  not  want  the  most  elemen- 
tal military  information  about  what 
the  administration  might  to  planning 
in  the  Persian  Oulf.  How  such  a  posi- 
tion adds  to  the  stature  of  Congress  or 
to  the  concerns  of  the  MemlierB  Is 
teyond  me.  A  simple  request  or 
demand  of  the  administration  la  an  i^ 
proprlate  first  step  to  getting  the  in- 
formation that  Congress  requires  to 
assist  it  in  exercising  its  constitutional 
right  and  responsibility  to  consult  on 
thto  issue.  I  would  hope  every  Memter 
who  votes  for  this  resolution  recog- 
nises that  he  is  simply  demanding  that 
the  information  on  an  area  of  vital 
concern,  comes  to  us,  as  it  should, 
from  the  administration. 

In  short,  a  "no"  vote  is  a  vote 
against  having  any  information  and  an 
"aye"  vote  Is  for  having  information.  I 
hot>e  the  gentlemen  will  support  the 
resolution.     

The  SPEAKER.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  PoLSTl  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  RH. 
2533. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  toing  in  doubt,  the  House  di- 
vided, and  there  were— ayes  68:  noes 
21. 


Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  e^jeaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  grotmd  a  quorum  is 
not  presmt  and  make  the  point  of 
order  thataquorum  is  not  preaent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently.  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Memtors. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  302,  nays 
105,  not  voting  25,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  160] 
YEAS-SOa 


Rowland  (OA) 

ROMO 


SiOkl 
Sawyer 
aaztoo 
acheoer 

Schroeder 
Sebuette 
Schutae 
Schumer 


UKJ) 
amlthcn) 
HwiKli,  Robert 
(OR) 


Tbwna 


SOIMB 

Bprmtt 
Staoen 
gtauingi 
SUncdand 


Sbaip 
ShiHter 


Stotoi 

Straiton 

Sundqulat 


Ackerman 


Andrew* 

Antbooy 

Applecate 

Archer 

Atklm 

AuColn 

Baker 

BaUenser 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

BartoD 


Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bianl 

BUbray 

BUlrakia 

BlOey 

Boeblert 


BomorOC) 
Bonki 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA> 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bueebner 

Bustamante 

CampbeU 

C:ardln 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chaiman 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

CUnter 

CoaU 

Coble 

Coeltao 

Coleman  (IfO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyen 

Cooper 

Cougfalln 

Coyne 

Dardm 

Davta(lfl) 

delaOami 

DePasio 

Detrick 

DeWlne 

Dlcklnaon 

Dicks 

Dlncell 

DioOuardi 

Dorian  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckart 

Emenon 

Engllah 

Erdrelcb 

Bn>y 

Evans 


FaweU 
Faaio 

Pleldi 

r^to 

Flake 

rappo 

norfc> 

FofUetU 

Foley 

PorddQ) 

Vtottt 

Oallecly 

Oallo 

Oarda 

Oejdenwn 

CHbbons 

QQman 

Oinsrich 

QUckman 

Ooodllnc 

Oordoo 

Oradlaoa 

Orandy 

Orant 

Oray(nj) 

Oiay(PA> 

Orets 

Ouarinl 

Ounderson 

HaU(OH) 

BaU(TZ) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Betoer 

Henry 

Hiler 

Hochbrueckner 

Hopkins 

HortoD 

Houcbton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Buckaby 

Huche* 

Hutto 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jonts 

Kaptur 

Kask:h 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

Klecdca 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFUoe 

Uwooatalno 

Tanftitrr 

Lantos 

lAtU 

Leath(TZ) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 


Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levtne(CA) 

Lewis  (OA) 

UihUoot 

X^vinsston 

Ueyd 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

LiifcfTi,  Thomas 

MacKay 


Skelton 
Slaushter  (NT) 
Slauchter  (VA) 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (HE) 


Alexander 
Anderson 
Armey 


Swift 

Swlndan 

Synar 

TUkn 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thoaias(aA) 

ToRloelll 

NATS— 105 


liantoD 
llarkey 

UattindL) 
Martin  (NT) 
MarttaMB 


BcUcnjoo 
Bentley 


Ozley 
Oaydos 
Oekas 
Oocoala  Petri 

Oreen  RahaU 

Hammenchmldt  Rltter 


Mavroules 


McCloakey 
MoCoUum 
MeCurdy 


McHufit 

McMillan  (NO 

McMIIIwi  (MD) 

Mfume 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MIneta 

Moakley 

Moody 

Mordla 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberrtar 

Obey 

OUn 

OrUs 

Owens  (UT> 

Panetta 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pickett 

Fickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

Puraell 

QuUlen 

Rangel 

Ravenel 

Retnla 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rtdge 

Rtnaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rostenkowskl 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 


Boulter 

Bunninc 

Burton 

Byron 

Callahan 

CaiT 

Cheney 

Collins 

Oombest 

Courter 

Cralc 

Crane 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis  (IL) 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Donnelly 

Doman(CA> 

Dreier 

DurUn 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Barty 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 


Rose 
Roth 
Roytaal 
Savaae 


Shaw 
Shnmway 


KUdee 
Laaeh(IA) 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 
LowryCWA) 


Slattcry 
Smith  (IA) 
Smith.  Robert 

(HH) 


Stark 
Studds 


Lukens,  Donald 
Luncren 


McBwen 

Mollnari 

MoUohan 

Montcoaiery 

Moorhead 

Myen 

Nade 

Nielson 

Owens  (NT) 


i(CA) 
Trazler 
Voeanovldi 
Walker 
Weber 
Weiss 
wnilams 
Wdpe 
Tatas 
Touiw(AK) 


NOTVOTINO-25 


Annumlo 

Asptn 

Bevill 

Baoer(TN) 

Dixon 

Pord(TN) 

Frensel 

Oephardt 


MoCandkas 

MeOrath 

Meyers 


Pepper 

Ray 

Roberts 


Rocnkcir 
Rocw 

(OR) 
StOermatn 
Tuatn 
Torres 
Toons  (H,) 


D  1645 

Messrs.  BATES,  CRANE,  PERKINS. 
SAVAOE,  and  RTTTER,  and  Mra. 
COLLINS,  Mr.  STARK,  and  Mr. 
PETRI  Changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  BUECHNER.  TATLOR,  and 
SAVAOE  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suqjended  and 
the  bill  was  paaaed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
notmced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


u^^s  Tcn 
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RBCOVAL  OP  NAME  OP  ligyHCR 

A8  ooepoimoiR  or  hji.  rrs 

Ifr.  NXAL.  ICr.  8pa*k«r.  I  Mk  unuol- 
BMNW  ocKMant  tliAt  my  name  be  re- 
moved u  a  eoipoiinr  of  Uie  WU.  HJl. 
778.  

The  8FSAKKR.  Ii  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Tliere  was  no  objeetton. 


CnNXRAL  IJUkVX 

Mr.  POLET.  ICr.  Speaker.  I  tA 
unantanoiM  cooeent  that  aU  liemben 
majr  have  5  lecWattve  daja  In  which  to 
rerlee  and  extend  their  remarka  on 
HJL  aoSS.  the  bCl  Juit  paamd. 

The  SPBAKKR.  !■  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  centleman  from 
Waahlncton? 

There  was  no  obJectkHL 


HOUR  OP  lOECnNO  ON 
THURSDAY.  JUNX  4.  1987 

Mr.  POLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
imanlmous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Wednesday.  June 
S.  1987.  It  adjourn  to  meet  at  11  ajn. 
ack  Thursday.  June  4. 1 J87. 

The  SPBAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

Thoe  was  no  objectkm. 


LEGISLATIVE  FROORAk- 

(Mr.  POLEY  asked  and  was  given 
pennlsslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  POLEY.  Mr.  Sr-eaker.  I  Just 
want  to  advise  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  vote  Just  taken  Is  the 
last  vote  we  expect  and  the  business  of 
the  day  has  been  concluded. 


THE  2STH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  IN- 
DEPENDENCE OP  WESTERN 
SAMOA 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  t^^eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
conrideratlon  of  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  178)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  regarding 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Western  Samoa. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 

Intkm.  

-*  The  SPEAKER.  It  there  objection 
to  the  reques*w  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Reserving  the 
rlgiit  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wlU  not 
object,  but  I  do  se^  this  time  to  ask 
my  coUeague.  the  chairman  of  the 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee, to  explain  the  matter  before  us. 
and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  ITS  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  regard- 


ing the  SSth  anniversary  of  Western 
Samoa.  This  legislation  was  Intro- 
duced Jointly  by  my  very  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
LAOOHAmsiao].  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  LbacbI.  and  the  Delegate 
from  Western  Samoa  [Mr.  Suxxa],  two 
other  good  friends,  and  myself,  ant*  at 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  LAOOMAasiiio]  I 
brought  It  before  the  House  In  this 
form  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Purther  ob- 
serving the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  to  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
Asian  Pacific  Subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  LbagbI. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution 
173,  congratulating  the  people  of 
Western  Samoa  on  the  occasion  of  the 
25th  anniversary  of  their  independ- 


Westem  Samoa  has  been  a  steadfast 
friend  of  the  United  States  and  has 
enjoyed  stable  democratic  govemmoit 
slnoe  Its  Independence.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant country  in  the  South  Pacific 
region  in  which  the  United  States  has 
vital  political,  economic,  and  security 
interests. 

Too  often,  the  focus  of  congressional 
concern  is  the  problems  the  United 
States  has  in  this  part  of  the  Pacific 
basin.  Issues  relating  to  Prench  nucle- 
ar testing.  United  States  fishing 
policy,  international  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  nuclear  free  sone,  and  Soviet  in- 
fluence peddling  are  bones  of  serious 
strategic  contention. 

In  this  context  of  challenges  to  our 
national  interest,  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant that  the  United  States  focvis 
from  time  to  time  on  what  is  good  in 
our  relationships  with  the  island  na- 
tions of  the  South  Pacific.  The  25th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Western  Samoa  is  an  opportunity  to 
recognise  and  applaud  the  democratic 
achievements  of  otir  friends  in  West- 
em  Samoa  and  their  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  in  preserving  our 
mutual  interests  in  the  region. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Cidlfcmla  [Mr.  Laoomaksiho]  for 
introducing  this  timely  resolution  and 
urge  its  unanimous  approval. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Purther  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska tMr.  Bxaxomt]. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  sentleman  for  yielding  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution. 

I  do  want  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  ranking 
member,  Mr.  Soita.  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Lsach].  as  well, 
for  bringing  this  resolution  to  the 
HouM  floor. 

Western  Samoa  is  the  first  Pacific 
island  In  the  Nation  to  gain  their  inde- 
pendence. Yesterday  was  the  2Sth  an- 
niversary of  Western  Samoa.  They  are 
a  good  friend  of  the  United  States. 


They  are  a  great  people.  They  have  an 
especially  dose  relationship  with 
American  Samoa.  Their  economies  In 
many  ways  are  tied  together.  I  think  it 
is  important  that  we  express  our  con- 
gratulations to  ther.i  on  the  26th  anni- 
versary of  their  independence. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  tat  his 
work. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  SolabzI,  for  bringing 
this  resolution  before  us  and  in  going 
out  of  Its  way  really  to  make  siue  that 
It  could  be  considered  today. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  S  other  pri- 
mary coqyonsors,  as  well  as  the  20  co- 
sponsors  that  Joined  me  in  commemo- 
rating the  silver  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Western  Samoa,  the 
first  and  oldest  of  the  sovereign  Pacif- 
ic island  states. 

Today  is  a  critical  period  in  the  Pa- 
cific, with  so  many  destabilizing  events 
oocuiring  unezi>ectedly.  So  I  think  It 
is  important  to  recognise  Western 
Samoa  on  its  25th  anniversary.  They 
have  been  a  staunch  supporter  and  a 
good  friend  and  a  stabilizing  Influence 
in  the  region. 

While  other  Pacific  ports  have  been 
closed  to  our  ships.  Western  Samoa 
has  continued  to  allow  United  Slates 
ship  visits.  Our  mutual  cooperation 
dates  back  to  over  a  century,  including 
the  1878  Treaty  of  Priendshlp  and 
Commerce. 

House  Resolution  173  is  a  way  to 
show  that  the  United  States  recog- 
nizes Western  Samoa's  commitment  to 
parliamentary  democracy  and  contin- 
ued progress  in  economic  and  social 
development,  while  preserving  their 
unique  cultural  heritage. 

The  administration  has  no  objec- 
tions to  this  legislation.  The  United 
SUtes  Ambassador  to  New  Zealand, 
who  is  also  accredited  to  Western 
Samoa,  said  that  House  Resolution 
173  would  be  helpful  to  United  States 
Pacific  Island  relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues that  would  like  to  show  their 
support  for  peace  and  democracy  in 
the  South  Pacific  to  join  rait  bv  voicing 
approval  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vxirrol. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments, and  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solabz]  for  bringing 
forward  the  resolution. 

I  had  the  privilege  to  visit  American 
Samoa.  I  well  recognize  this  memorial- 
izes and  recognises  Wer-tem  Samoa 
and  the  work  that  they  have  done. 
Those  cultures  are  absolutely  unique. 
They  are  working  very  hard  under  dif- 
ficult drcumstanoes  to  cope  with  their 
economy  and  their  political  problems, 
which  I  am  glad  we  are  recognizing 


and  «v»wtiri«wiH  them  for  maintJilnlng 
this  type  of  democracy. 

Mrs.  SAIKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
oppcHtunlty  to  congratulate  the 
people  of  Western  Samoa  on  the  25th 
anniversary  of  Western  Samoa's  inde- 
pendence. Western  Samoa  gained  its 
Independence  in  January  1962.  This 
Island  nation  has  developed  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  and  main- 
tains dose  economic  and  cultural  ties 
with  the  United  SUtes. 

The  first  South  Pacific  island  nation 
to  gain  its  Independence,  Western 
Samoa  blends  its  traditional  cult\ire 
with  a  pro-Western  orientation.  Many 
American  dtlzens  in  American  Samoa, 
Hawidl.  and  in  the  continental  United 
States  are  of  Samoan  ancestry.  Be- 
cause of  our  longstanding  friendship 
with  Western  Samoa,  because  of  the 
economic  social,  and  cultural  links  be- 
tween American  Samoa  and  Western 
Samoa,  and  because  we  seek  to  pro- 
mote good  relations  with  our  neigh- 
bors in  the  Pacific  this  occasion  is  of 
q>eclal  importance  to  us  in  the  United 
States. 

Western  Samoa  has  been  a  staunch 
ally  of  the  United  States.  Its  very 
proximity  to  United  States  islands  in 
the  Pacific  community  makes  Western 
Samoa  a  valuable  friend  and  economic 
partner.  It  has  provided  a  harbor  for 
American  naval  vessels  while  steadily 
oppodng  the  extension  of  Soviet  influ- 
ence in  the  Pacific  In  addition  to  its 
relations  with  the  United  States, 
Western  Samoa  has  established  itself 
as  a  friend  of  democracy  through  its 
membership  in  regional  and  interna- 
tional organizations. 

The  United  States  has  an  estab- 
lished friendship  with  Western  Samoa 
and  a  continuing  interest  in  playing  an 
active  role  in  the  Pacific  community. 
We  are  fortunate  to  have  Western 
Samoa  as  a  democratic  ally,  and  I 
again  congratulate  the  people  of  West- 
em  Samoa  on  this  Important  occasion. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion.        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hatss  of  Louisiana).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rss.  173 

Whereat  June  1.  1987.  marlu  the  twenty- 
flfth  annlveraary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  nnt  Independent  Pacific  island  country 
of  Western  Famoa; 

Whereas  the  Head  of  SUte.  His  Hi«hneas 
Maltf^^^  Tanumaflll  n,  the  Parliament  and 
the  people  of  Western  Samoa  share  with 
the  Oovemment  and  people  of  the  United 
States  the  same  ideals  of  Uberty.  peace,  de- 
mocney,  and  piosicin; 

Whereas  Western  Samoa,  tmder  the  guld- 
anoe  and  leadership  of  the  Head  of  State, 
the  ParUantent,  and  the  traditional  leaders. 
Is  strtvtnc  to  —intrntTi  %,  oooslstent  and  oom- 
mendable  degree  of  economic  and  social  de- 


veloptnent,  while  pieaeivlng  the  unique  cul- 
tural herttage  of  Weston  Samoa; 

Whereas  Weston  Samoa  has  cooperated 
with  the  tTnlted  States  retarding  mutual  se- 
curity needs  for  over  a  century,  Inclwdtng 
the  1878  Treaty  of  Priendshlp  and  Com- 
merce, the  stationtnc  of  United  States' 
forces  in  Western  Samoa  duilnc  the  Pacific 
ctHifUct  of  World  War  n  in  defense  of  the 
people  of  Western  Samoa,  and  the  contin- 
ued cooperation  regarding  mutual  security 
ooaoems:and 

Whereas  relations  between  Western 
Samoa  and  the  United  States  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  excellent:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Reaolvei,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that— 

(1)  Vb.t  Head  of  State,  His  Highness  MaUe- 
toa  Tanumaflll  U,  and  the  Oovemment  and 
the  people  of  Western  Samoa  should  be 
commended  for  their  successful  achieve- 
ment in  establishing  the  first  independent 
Pacific  island  country  which  for  the  past 
quarter  century  has  remained  stable,  at 
peace,  and  committed  to  political  develop- 
ment through  parliamentary  democracy; 

(2)  the  pursuit  of  Western  Samoa's  eco- 
nomic and  social  development,  within  tix- 
eumstaoces  insuring  peace,  freedom,  and 
fuU  sovereignty  Is  most  important  for  the 
stability  of  the  Touth  Pacific  area  and  the 
interesU  of  the  United  States: 

(3)  the  United  States  should  continue  to 
support  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  Western  Samoa; 

(4)  the  United  States  should  continue  to 
support  the  maintenaiKse  of  peace  in  the 
South  Pacific  through  the  close  mutual  co- 
operation with  the  Oovemment  of  Western 
ffamfMi.  Insuring  economic  development  and 
political  stability. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  President  for  transmittal  to 
the  Oovemment  of  Weston  Samoa. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Yoric  [Mr. 
SoLAHz]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  resolution  has  been  very  effective- 
ly and  eloquently  explained  by  the 
gentleman  from  California.  It  is  nice 
to  know  that  we  do  have  at  least  a  few 
friends  around  the  world.  I  think  this 
resolution  Is  entirely  In  order. 

I  can  tell  my  colleagues  In  the  Hotise 
that  there  are  no  committee  amend- 
ments to  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
SOLARZ.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  dajrs  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEUUUIU  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MOURNING  THE  PERSISTENCE 
OP  RACJISM  AND  HATRED 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarics.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  weekend  I  was  privileged  to  par- 
tidpate  in  a  ceremony  in  SkDUe,  IL. 
where  a  monimaent  to  the  millions  of 
Innocent  victims  who  perished  during 
the  Nazi  Holocaust  was  unveQed. 
Many  of  those  who  survived  the  un- 
speakable horrors  of  the  death  camps 
were  among  the  1,000  people  at  that 
ceremony.  The  solemn  proceedings 
paid  tribute  to  the  Holocaust's  victims 
and  forced  us  to  confnmt  the  atroc- 
ities of  Auschwitz,  Dachau,  Bergen- 
Belsen.  Trablinka,  and  all  the  rest, 
asking  the  question:  "How  could  this 
have  happened?" 

Only  hours  after  the  ceremony,  we 
were  reminded  of  the  hatred  that  pro- 
duced the  Holocaust.  Overnight,  van- 
dals defaced  the  new  manorial  with 
spray-painted  swastikas.  The  memori- 
al's sculptor,  Edward  Chesney,  said 
the  vandalism  is  a  symbol  "for  the 
children,  to  teach  them  that  this  kind 
of  thing  exists  and  they  need  to  be 
ready  to  fight  it." 

One  of  the  Holocaust's  lessons  is 
that  mankind  is  Indeed  capable  of  in- 
human behavior.  The  Skokle  criminals 
have  reminded  us  why  we  must  main- 
tain eternal  vigilenoe  against  the 
hatred  and  anti-Semitism  that  Is  stUl 
in  our  midst. 


AMERICAN  GOSPEL  ARTS  DAY 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Ccunmit- 
tee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  106) 
to  designate  June  19,  1987,  as  "Ameri- 
can Gospel  Arts  Day,"  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Cnerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speako-,  I  do  not 
object,  but  simply  would  like  to  Inform 
the  House  that  the  minority  has  no 
objection  to  the  legislation  now  being 
considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  Uie 
right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  (California  [Mr.  Dtmallt],  who  Is 
the  chief  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 106,  to  designate  Juae  19,  1987, 
as  "American  Gospd  Arts  Day." 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  106. 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentlelady  from 
Maryland  IMn.  Morklla]  for  her  as- 
sistance in  bringing  tUs  bill  to  the 
floor. 
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Joint  RaKdutloD  106  deslc- 
„  June  9.  1M7.  M  "Amoieui 
a<M|Ml  Arts  Diky"-a  dajr  to  reoognlw 
•nd  oeMmto  the  truly  Amorlean  art 
of  fovtf  muide. 

Tbe  history  of  lomel  music  parallela 
tbe  history  ot  our  younf  Natkm.  It  Is  a 
pntduet  of  the  fuskm  of  two  cultures 
guinpcien  and  African— which  were 
tnoqwrtod  to  our  shores  separately, 
but  wvmld  share  a  oommon  destiny. 

As  peoi>le  struc^ed  to  survive  and 
reconcile  their  differences,  they  ex- 
pressed their  hope,  their  faith,  their 
socraw.  and  their  Joy  throui^  music. 

Gospel,  with  its  upllftinc  rhythms 
and  enenetk  style.  symboliMs  the  dic- 
nlty  of  a  people  who  strucgled  to  free 
themstfves  from  slavery  and  gain  the 
dvfl  and  human  rlshts  which  were 
rl^tfuUy  theirs. 

But  while  gowel  music  has  its  rooU 
in  tbe  Macfc  community  and  the  black 
church,  its  lasting  influence  can  be 
seen  in  much  of  today's  popular  music 
and  in  places  of  worship  throughout 
the  country,  among  aU  group*— racial 
and  religious. 

Mr.  ftjealur.  we  chose  to  designate 
June  19  as  "American  Oospel  Arts 
Dajr"  because  this  date  historically  has 
been  celebrated  as  Emancipation  Day 
in  the  black  community.  Commonly 
known  as  June  Tenth.  June  19  is  the 
date  on  which  the  slaves  in  Texas  were 
declared  to  be  free  persons. 

On  "American  Oospel  Arte  Day." 
communities  will  celebrate  the  positive 
values  and  spirit  of  social  change 
which  are  embodied  in  gospel  music 
with  concerts,  awards  oeremiHileB.  and 
other  festive  sctivltieB. 

lUny  of  the  planned  activities  have 
been  coordinated  by  the  American 
Oospel  Arts  Fund,  located  in  Pasade- 
na. CA.  and  headed  by  Dr.  W.C. 
Owdon.  I  want  to  commend  Dr. 
Oordon  for  his  tireless  dedication  to 
preserving  the  heritage  of  gospel  arts 
and  for  the  efforts  of  the  Oospel  Arts 
Fund  in  support  of  this  bilL 

Mr.  Speaker,  throuigh  this  resolu- 
tion, we  will  contribute  to  the  en- 
hancement of  the  gospel  tradition— a 
tradition  that  is  rooted  in  our  history 
and  should  remain  an  important  ele- 
ment of  our  cultural  heritage. 

I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  106. 

a  1725 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  prime 
sponsor  of  this  resolution,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dtmallt], 
for  bringing  it  forward  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  106 
4fffttw>Mnj  June  19.  1987,  as  "Ameri- 
can Ooqwl  Arts  Day." 

We  have,  in  America,  a  tapestry  of 
cultures  coming  from  other  nations. 
What  we  are  commemorating  in  this 
resolution    Is    truly    American.    This 


music  gospel  music  has  emerged  from 
a  iym«»"«"g""g  of  African  and  Europe- 
an music  on  these  shores. 

Oospel  music  was  the  hope  and 
strength  of  the  black  American 
church  eommimlty  and  is  the  forerun- 
ner of  popular  American  music  As  a 
matter  of  interest,  jaai  has  been  called 
America's  only  completely  unique  con- 
tribution to  Western  culture.  Oospel 
music  was  the  foundation  for  Jszs. 
There  is  a  place  in  history  for  gospel 
music  as  a  truly  American  art. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  promote  rec- 
ognition of  goq>el  music  as  an  integral 
part  of  American  culture  and  we 
should  participate  in  the  activities 
which  reeult  from  the  traditional  ob- 
servance of  June  19.  as  a  special  day 
remembering  black  American  heritage 
and  civil  rights.  It  was  on  "June 
tenth"  when  news  of  freedom  from 
slavery  reached  slaves  in  Texas.  6 
montlis  after  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation. Oospel  music  gave  black 
Americans  hope  and  dignity  diirlng 
this  era.  It  is  fitting  that  Jime  19  1a 
chosen  as  the  date  to  commemorate 
gOQiel  art  and  to  celebrate  it  with 
pride. 

^Aj.  Speaker.  I  thank  Mr.  Dtmallt 
for  bringing  this  art  form  to  the  atten- 
ti(m  of  American  people  by  sponsoring 
House  Joint  Resolution  106.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  coeponsor.  and  I  urge 
swift  passage  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Rn.  106 

Wbereu  Oospel  muaic  Is  an  Amertcan  srt, 
a  product  of  the  fusion  of  the  African  and 
Buropean  cultures: 

Whereas  Gospel  music  Is  the  forerunner 
of  popular  music  in  America; 

Whereas  Oospel  music  Is  an  art  form.  Is 
an  Important  part  of  our  cultural  heritage; 

Whereas  tbe  black  American  church  com- 
munity. In  which  Gospel  music  has  Its  roots, 
has  historically  been  a  source  for  peaceful 
social  chance  and  a  positive  Infuence  In  all 
communities; 

Whereas  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  to 
preserve  Gospel  music  as  an  American  art 
form,  and  promote  recocnltlon  of  the 
Gospel  herltace;  and 

Whereas  June  19  Is  traditionally  observed 
In  the  black  community  as  a  special  day  of 
appreciation  for  black  American  cultural 
herltase  and  dvil  rights:  Now.  thefore.  be  It 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
rtaenUMvet  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  CoHffre—  aMtenMed,  That  June  IS.  1M7, 
Is  hereby  designated  "American  Gospel  Arts 
Day",  and  the  President  U  authorteed  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve that  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  enip^ossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


OENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  DTMAIiLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may   have   5   legiidatlve  days   within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
main on  House  Joint  Resolution  106. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hans  of  Louisiana).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  12-MONTH  EJCTENSION 
OF  WAIVER  AUTHORITY 

UNDER  TRADE  ACT  OF  1974— 
MESSAOF  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  100-79) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Tuesday.  June  2. 
1987.) 


PROBtPT  PAYMENT  TO  RURAL 
HOSPTTAUB 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Bosa- 
lxkt]  Is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  four  decades.  Congress  has 
made  a  substantial  Investment  In  the 
Nation's  rural  hospitals.  This  invest- 
ment has  paid  off  handsomely— 56  mil- 
lion rural  Americans  now  have  Im- 
proved and  Improving  access  to  neces- 
sary health  care  services.  Unfortunate- 
ly, recent  changes  In  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram Inadvertently  threaten  to  close 
the  doors  of  many  badly  needed  rural 
hospitals. 

Some  States'  health  planning  and 
development  agencies  believe  that 
nearly  half  of  their  rural  hospitals 
may  eventually  dose,  due  In  large  part 
to  Medicare  policies  that  faU  to  ac- 
count for  the  special  circumstances 
facing  rural  hospitals. 

The  closing  of  a  hospital  is  a  devas- 
tating blow  to  a  rural  community.  In 
addition  to  providing  readily  accessible 
Inpatient  services,  rtiral  hospitals  offer 
an  Increasingly  wide  array  of  outpa- 
tient services,  acting  as  a  magnet  for 
recruitment  and  retention  of  physi- 
cians. Moreover,  rural  hospitals  are 
usually  among  the  largest  employers 
in  their  communities.  Companies  are 
much  less  likely  to  consider  opening  a 
plant  or  relocating  In  a  small  commu- 
nity if  there  Is  no  access  to  a  hospitaL 


I  support  the  Prospective  Payment 
System  for  hoq>itals  but  I  believe  it  is 
nnsrntlsl  that  Congress  address  flaws 
in  the  PPS  which  unfairly  penalize 
rural  hospitals. 

Tot  this  reason.  I  have  Introduced 
HJl.  1787— the  Rural  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act  of  1987— and  will  be 
testifying  on  behalf  of  the  legislation 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
on  June  4.  At  no  additional  cost  to  the 
Oovemment.  HJl.  1787  will  insure 
timely  reimbursonent  for  small  rural 
hospltids.  allowing  them  to  keep  thelr 
operation  nmning  instead  of  watching 
the  mailbox  for  the  check  in  the  mall. 

Additionally.  H.R.  1787  contains  a 
number  of  provisions  that  would 
assure  that  concerns  of  rural  health 
care  providers  are  taken  into  account 
as  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Htmian  Services  develop 
and  Implement  new  policies  for  Medi- 
care. Widespread  closings  of  rural  hos- 
pitals wlU  make  It  more  difficult  for 
all  rural  Americans  to  receive  neces- 
sary health  care  services— not  Just  the 
elderly  who  depend  on  Medicare. 
Toward  that  end.  I  ask  your  support 
snd  cosponsorship  of  H.R.  1787,  the 
summary  of  which.  I  submit  here  for 
the  Rbcord. 

Rural  Hkaltb  Cabs  Act  op  1987 

(1)  Timely  pajrments  to  Small  Rural  and 
Sole  Community  Provider  Hospitals.— Slow- 
downs in  payments  to  these  hospitals  have 
greatly  aggravated  their  cashflow  problems. 
AU  Medicare  claims  submitted  in  proper 
form  and  timely  fashion  by  small  rural  and 
Sole  Community  Provider  Hospitals  will  be 
required  to  be  paid  within  thirty  days. 

(2)  Impact  analysis  on  rural  hospitals  of 
Medlcare/Medicaid  regulations.— Under  cur- 
rent law,  a  regulatory  flexibility  analysis  is 
required  but  HHS  rarely  performs  such 
studies. 

(3)  Outlier  payments  for  rural  hospitals 
and  Sole  Community  Providers.— Outlier 
payments  currently  account  for  1%  of  all 
Prospective  Payment  System  payments  to 
small  rural  and  Sole  Community  Provider 
Hospitals.  The  average  for  all  hospitals  Is  5- 
8%.  The  bill  raises  outlier  payments  to  small 
rural  and  Sole  Community  Provider  hospi- 
tals to  match  the  percentage  paid  to  all  hos- 
pitals. This  would  shift  about  $40  million 
from  the  total  pool  of  $2.3  billion  of  outlier 
payments,  and  increase  the  total  outlier 
payments  to  small  rural  and  Sole  Communi- 
ty Providers  to  approximately  $60  million. 

(4)  Rural  Health  research  set-aside.— This 
amendment  requires  no  new  funds.  It  only 
requires  HCFA  to  devote  annually  10  per- 
cent of  existing  funds  to  rural  health  con- 
cerns. Access  to  health  care  In  rural  commu- 
nities would  be  assured  by  periodic  examina- 
tion of  staffing  requirements  in  small  rural 
hospitals.  These  safeguards  would  attract 
and  retain  physicians  and  other  health  care 
professionals  in  rural  areas.  This  section 
also  requires  HCFA  to  develop  an  annual 
agenda  of  projects  funded  under  the  set- 
aside  authority. 

(5)  BrtabUshment  of  an  Office  of  Rural 
Health  Care  within  HCFA— This  office 
would  be  responsible  for  Implementing  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  to  provide  focus  and 
prevent  HCFA  from  continuing  to  overlook 
the  problems  faced  by  rural  health  care  pro- 
viders—particularly hospitals. 
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ED  WALUN  DELIVERS 
MEMORIAL  DAY  SPEECH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenu>ore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mon- 
ooxxaT]  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONT(30MERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Memaial  Day  weekend.  I  atlsnded  a  Vietnam 
Veterans  mamorial  service  in  Jackson,  MS. 
One  of  the  speakers  st  tNs  event  was  Ed 
WsHin,  tasm  leader  at  the  Memphis  Vet 
(Center.  Ed  was  a  chspisin  for  two  tours  of 
duty  in  Vietnam  and  he  spoke  very  ek)quently 
about  his  Vietnam  experience.  I  want  to  share 
his  fine  comments  wHh  my  colleagues. 

The  spooch  follows; 

MSMOKIAI.  DAT  SSBVICS— JaCKSOK, 

llississim 

I^>r  almost  10  years  I  told  no  one  this 
untU  the  Vet  Center  Program  began,  "I  am 
a  Vietnam  veteran  and  proud  of  it."  I  was  a 
chaplain  in  Vietnam  with  the  101st  Abn. 
Dlv.,  for  two  tours  of  duty,  from  late  67  to 
mid  69.  Much  of  my  time  giving  services  to 
the  living,  for  some,  their  last  service  as  well 
as  memorials  in  l>ehalf  of  our  KIA's.  My 
time  and  role  in  Nam  were  the  most  actua- 
lizing and  fulfilling  ministry  of  my  life. 
While  I  often  questioned  our  military  pres- 
ence there,  I  never  questioned  mine  or  any 
other  chaplain.  While  I  was  very  involved  in 
ecumenical  and  civil  rights  circles  in  Mem- 
phis during  tbe  early  60's  with  leaders  of  all 
religious  denominations,  fellowship  and 
brotherhood  were  most  intense  in  Nam, 
with  chaplains,  who  are  still  my  friends 
today.  I  think  of  Jack  Brown,  Roy  Pullilove, 
John  Allen,  and  Jerry  Autry,  with  whom  I 
shared  "humping"  with  our  "grunts"  in  the 
heated  Jungles,  sloshing  thru  rice  paddies, 
occasionally  with  water  up  to  our  necks  and 
bodies  covered  with  leaches,  sharing  the 
misery  of  sleeping  in  the  mud.  sometimes 
dodging  bullets  and  rocket  rounds,  holding  a 
Joint  field  service  in  the  pouring  rain,  tend- 
ing the  wounded,  and  crying  together  over 
our  dead.  The  camaraderie  was  such  that  we 
were  ready  to  gladly  die  for  each  other.  In 
fact.  20  cliapl&ins  died  in  Nam,  several  re- 
ceiving the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  I 
had  three  chaplains  wounded  under  my 
command  In  the  short  course  of  two  weeks. 
The  chaplain  who  took  over  my  duties  when 
I  left  was  killed  a  month  later,  shot  down  in 
a  helicopter.  We  lost  chaplains  In  other 
wars— V4  dozen  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  75 
from  the  North  and  South  in  the  Civil  War, 
more  than  200  in  WWII,  and  another  13  in 
the  Korean  Conflict. 

About  100  years  ago,  this  Memorial  Day. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
VS.  Supreme  Court,  who  was  wounded 
three  times  in  the  Civil  War,  sUted,  "We 
cannot  live  In  association  with  the  past 
alone,  if  we  could  l>e  worthy  of  the  past,  we 
must  find  fields  for  action  or  thought  and 
make  ourselves  new  careers.  But  neverthe- 
less, the  generation  that  carried  the  war  has 
been  set  apart  by  lU  experience.  For  In  our 
youth,  our  hearts  were  touched  by  fire." 

Indeed  the  heart,  mind  and  soul  of  every 
veteran  of  any  war,  especially  be  or  she  who 
faced  death,  experienced  suffering,  the 
terror  the  brutality  of  comt>at,  has  been 
touched  by  fire  wliich  he  or  she  will  never 
forget  and  will  haunt  them  all  ttiru  life.  But 
on  this  Manorial  Day,  while  we  pledge  to 
never  forget  oiur  living  veterans,  and  only 
recently  our  Vietnam  veterans— and  we  com- 
mand our  nation,  government,  and  Veterans 


Administration  to  reinforce  that  idedge.  we 
are  reminded  too,  of  our  oMlgstkm  to  those 
who  died  In  service  for  their  oountry. 

We  recall  the  words  of  Abraham  Tincnln. 
"It  U  for  us  the  Uvlng  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  iia  that  these 
honored  dead  have  not  died  In  vain,  we  take 
Increased  devotion  to  that  cause,  for  which 
they  gave  their  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion." Today,  we  pay  tribute  to  tbe  heroes 
of  the  Argonne,  Omaha  Beach,  Iwo  Jtaaa, 
Pork  Chop  Hill,  and  a  hundred  places  of 
strange  sounding  names  In  VietDsm.  Betrot, 
Grenada,  and  now  the  Persian  Gulf;  we  con- 
tinue a  300  plus  years  tradltlim. 

Kenneth  Musselmann,  Vietnam  veteran 
and  present  National  Commander  of  the 
DAV  expressed  the  following  theme  very 
weU  in  the  DAV  Magaslne,  May  87  issue: 

"I^xsctly  200  years  ago  this  month.  65  rep- 
resentatives from  the  IS  states  gathered  In 
Philadelphia  to  revise  a  document  which 
they  hoped  would  bring  order  and  tmlty  to 
their  newly  created  nation.  With  their  work 
OHupleted  four  months  later,  tbe  Constttu- 
tion  was  ratifled  the  following  year,  1788. 

Those  founding  fathers  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  our  republic.  As  they  did  so,  they 
woke  the  world  to  democratic  principles 
that  hold  our  republic  together.  Never  again 
will  humanity  take  tyranny  tn  granted,  as 
the  normal  state  of  things.       ^v. 

As  a  result  of  Its  Constitution,  the  United 
States  has  proven  that  the  ideals  of  free- 
dom. Justice,  equality,  and  hope  can  t>e  the 
norms  upon  which  society  is  based. 

Not  only  has  America  survived  with  these 
ideals  as  her  foundation,  she  has  thrived. 
Ours  isn't  a  perfect  society.  No  himian  socie- 
ty ever  will  achieve  perfection.  But,  through 
our  Constitution,  we  tiave  the  means  to 
pursue  perfection. 

So,  the  Constitution  breathes  life  into  our 
national  spirit  in  two  ways.  First,  it  holds 
lofty  ideals  l>ef ore  us  as  a  continual  remind- 
er of  our  truest  national  goals  ...  of  what 
is,  in  fact  our  national  destiny.  Second,  it 
provides  us  with  tools  to  use  in  fashioning 
that  destiny. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  so  many  Americans 
have  t>een  willing  to  brave  the  dangers  of 
combat  to  defend  that  document?  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  well  over  a  million  Americans 
have  laid  down  their  lives  to  fuel  the  fire  of 
freedom  for  future  generations? 

I  think  not.  And  it's  essential  that  we  re- 
member the  tremendous  sacrifices  these 
men  and  women  made  in  defense  of  the 
Constitution  on  this  Memorial  Day. 

Tes,  we  owe  our  nation,  itself,  to  the  patri- 
ots who  framed  that  world-shaking  docu- 
ment in  Philadelphia  so  long  ago.  But  we 
owe  no  less— perhaps  we  owe  even  more  to 
those  who  died  during  the  200  years  slnoe  to 
preserve  that  Constitution. 

Who  were  these  men  and  women?  What 
was  their  sacrifice? 

They  came  from  ordinary  families,  for  the 
most  part.  Had  they  survived  the  terrors  of 
war,  most  would  have  returned  to  ordinary 
lives,  without  looking  into  their  souls,  we 
would  be  unable  to  see  anything  exceptional 
about  these  people. 

But,  obviously  they  were  exceptlonaL  A 
fire  burned  in  their  souls,  demanding  a  tow- 
ering commitment  to  words  and  phrases 
about  Uberty  and  Justice. 

It's  worth  rememl>erlng  that  the  high 
sounding  language  of  our  Constitution  rang 
like  so  much  rhetoric  In  the  ears  of  most  of 
the  world  badi  in  1787.  It's  words  and 
phrases  were  Just  that— words  and  phrases— 
to  those  who  weren't  part  of  America's 
noble  Constitutional  expoiment. 
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latar  on.  to  thOM  AoMftaMW  called 

to  dto  In  oar  Itatton'a  wan.  the  lan- 

o(  oar  Ouutltutlop  nnc  wtth  tbo 

*'%l?^^SntMil.  dMp  tn  tlMir  aoula.  tbikt 
k  man  thu  vortL  Ifa 
I  of  MMk  botac  tnnof  ociBed  Into 
iMltIf .  Ifa  %  plodi*  of  opportunity  for  er- 
In   oar   load.    VC%  our   fuanntM 

.,iri;^ss£r!?ira^tb.b..«».f 

to  poaptai  wbo  IIto  tn  tbo  <lMk 

_j  of  iiw— Iwi   It's  tlM  model  of  a 

>  Ufa  (or  an  of  humonlty. 

TlMMvli  tta  w  liMiliiliw  or*  eo  rleiocuurjr, 

tlMN  li  r*^''*t  alatrMt  about  our  Oonatl- 

tottan.  It  lanal.  it  la  lirtnc  It  la  ehanglnc 

tiM  taMofy  of  tbo  world  In  our  own  time. 

Tlila  to  tlka  limrtartpa  our  war  dead  car- 
ried wtth  than  aa  they  took  up  anaa  for  our 
ii,-   •j))^  ooiHOloaBMaa  gave  iwiarilm 
to  thair  aetton.  flDtiw  their  heaita  wtth 
eouraaa  for  what  had  to  be  done. 

So  BMuy  of  OB  here  eame  ao  dooe  to  death 
atone  tbae  tai  our  Urea,  and  ao  many  of  ua. 
too.  have  aeen  trtandi  die  In  oombat. 

K««i  after  returainc  to  eMUan  Ufa.  we've 
nen  trtenda  paaa  away  due  to  aervlce-oon- 
aseted  iltoTi''"****'  We've  aeen  the  ultimate 
pttoe  of  war  paM  out  time  and  again,  long 
after  the  atom  of  war  had  cleared.  Some 
an  atfll  trying  to  find  their  way  home. 

■rienoea  wrenched  their  hearts. 
of  them  to  painful,  often  In- 
troubUng.  But  we  ahould  treasure 
thoae  memorlea.  Thla  underrtandlng  ex- 
ceed anything  known  to  thoae  who've  Men 
no  war. 

F^rfaapa.  we  don't  think  ounelvea  w!ae. 
but.  wc  hold  a  potent  wtadom.  What  we 
know,  carrtes  with  It.  a  reaponslblUty  to 
thoae  who've  died.  We  muat  lead  our  na- 
tloo'a  people  In  keeping  the  memory  of  our 
war  dead  alive. 

Lat  iM  honor  them  with  the  fuUest  and 
docpcat  gratitude  thto  Memorial  Day." 

John  Kerry,  a  highly  decorated  ex-naval 
officer,  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  In  IITI.  stated.  "We  wlah  that  a 
merelful  God  could  wipe  away  our  own 
memorlea  of  that  aervloe  as  easily  as  this  ad- 
mlnlatratlon  has  wiped  away  their  memories 
of  <».  But  all  they  have  done  by  this  denial 
ta  to  make  more  clear  than  ever  our  last  own 
determination  to  undertake  one  last  mis- 
sion—to  search  out  and  destroy  the  last  ves- 
tige of  thto  barbaric  war.  to  pacify  our  own 
hearts,  tc  conquer  the  hate  and  fear  that 
have  driven  thto  country  theae  last  10  years 
and  more,  ao  when  SO  years  from  now  our 
brothers  go  down  the  street  without  a  leg. 
without  an  ami.  or  a  face  disfigured  and 
■nail  boys  and  glrU  ask  why.  we  will  be  able 
to  lay  "Vietnam"  and  not  mean  a  desert, 
not  mean  a  filthy  obacene  memory,  but 
mean  hMttart.  the  place  where  America  fi- 
nally turned  and  where  soldiers  like  us 
helped  in  the  turning." 

And  hto  ivayer  has  been  heard,  (or  over 
ten  years  later,  young  veterans  are  now 
finding  that  lost  pride  of  having  served  In 
Nam  thru  the  growing  support  of  dtles  and 
towm  all  over  our  nation— of  the  Wall  and 
Statue  in  Waahlngton.  D.C..  visited  by 
100.000  people  a  month,  which  was  orga- 
ntaed  and  erected  and  paid  for  by  veterans 
and  private  dtiaens— the  entombment  of 
the  Vietnam  "Unknown  Soldier"  in  1984  by 
the  PTcaldent.  the  tk:ker  tape  parade  in 
NYC  2  years  ago  that  thousands  of  veterans 
and  myaelf  participated  tat  and  greeted  by 
over  a  million  people— Chicago  last  year, 
and  LJL  a  few  weeks  ago.  John  Kerry  can 
be  Justly  proud  of  thto  turnaround  and  now 
Involve  Htm— If  In  the  change  as  he  has  re- 
oenUy  been  elected  the  Junior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  llaasachusetts. 


We  are  ltan'*"g  our  Isasrwis  from  Viet- 
nam—Its aad  lege  lies  urge  us  on— an  ade- 
quate n*"**^'  dnfaraw  as  a  deterrent  to  all 
potential  foe  wtth  the  same  oommltment  to 
-..>«»«i».  the  peace  and  defend  our  Cooatl- 
tutkm— where  our  military  commanders  are 
pledging  now  never  to  ooeomlt  our  troopa  to 
war  unlaaB  the  whole  natloa  backs  the  ded- 
stoB  and  to  w<«.  No  more  Inequltlea  tai  the 
draft  aystem.  FT8D  to  be  treated  Indefinite- 
ly by  Ooiwreaslooal  action— to  be  gtven  the 
hlghaat  priority  hi  the  VA  hoapltal  system. 

As  Pope  Paul  VI  told  the  United  Natlona 
ftssiimlilj  in  lOM  and  our  Commander-in- 
Chief  repeated  recently  at  Bergen-Bergen 
CoDoentr^lon  Camp  "No  More  War— Never 
Again." 

Ben  Franklin  said.  "There  was  never  a 
good  war  or  a  bad  peace."  Herman  Wouk. 
famoua  author  wrote  recently  in  preface  to 
his  imtost  book.  "It  to  in  the  rememberance 
of  War  that  we  have  the  beginning  of 
PMce."  And  lastly  the  august  Oen.  Robert 
K.  Lae  observed.  "It  to  fortunate  that  war  to 
ao  terrible,  least  we  become  too  fond  of  it." 
We  remember  the  words  on  a  sign  post  at 
Khe  Sanh  during  the  height  of  it's  siege  in 
IMS.  "For  thoae  who  fight  for  it,  Uf e  haa  a 
flavor  the  sheltered  will  never  know." 

Even  Hollywood  has  recently  dignified  the 
Vietnam  Experience  with  moviea.  despite 
their  Haws.  Such  as  "Platoon",  which  gives 
the  American  public  a  brief  gllmpae  into  the 
utter  horror  and  heU  that  was  Vletnaml 

Today  we  remember  all  our  dead  and  their 
loved  onea.  We  wish  them  peace— and  tai  the 
name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  I  wish  you  the 


man  tfwl  w*  would  bangUl  trem  a  Mtota  Par- 
aiwt  QuN.  I  agra*  Ihat  w*  dapand  vIMy  on 
«w  unraalrtolad  flow  of  d  irem  ttM  guN.  I 
i^M  ttwt  wa  would  b*  won*  off  V  ttw  SowM 
Union  «vara  to  axland  Hi  Influano*  thraui^  th* 
guM.  What  I  dont  agra*  wl«i  to  Iha  ra«aranca 
of  Iha  word  "wa."  Th*  gaopoliol«n»  bolowa 
that  "w«"  ratar*  to  tha  UnNad  SMaa.  I  b»- 
Nav*  N  rafara  to  tha  Unttad  SMMa  and  our 


•  •• 


Peace  always.  Amen. 


A  USER  FEE  FOR  MIIJTARY 
PROTECTION  IN  THE  GULF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Stahk  1  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing lagtotortton  to  bW  our  aities  for  the  mUi- 
twy  prolactton  we  provide  them  in  iteepirtg  the 
ah^)ping  lanes  of  the  Persian  GuH  open  to 
transport  oil  to  their  countries. 

Using  a  process  alroedy  authorized  in  the 
law,  my  b«  woukJ  uae  temporary  import  sur- 
chairgaa  to  bM  the  aINes  on  a  pro  rata  basis 
for  the  cost  of  our  military  presence  there. 
The  more  oil  a  country  brings  out  through  the 
Cu«  under  U.S.  protection,  ttio  greater  the 
share  of  ttie  military  bill  it  will  pay.  Consider  it 
to  be  a  user  fee  for  our  military  protection. 

Former  Navy  Secretary  John  Lehman  esti- 
mates that  it  costs  the  United  States  about 
$40  billion  a  year  to  keep  those  oil  lanes 
open,  but  only  about  13  percent  of  the  oil  that 
comes  out  of  ttw  gulf  goes  to  the  United 
Stataa.  On  a  pro  rata  basto,  then,  we  receive 
only  about  a  $5  billion  benefit  for  our  S40  bH- 
lon  defenae  costs;  the  balance  goes  to  our 
aWaa,  specifically  about  S20  bHIion  to  Western 
Europe  and  about  $14  billion  to  Japan.  I  see 
no  reason  to  continue  these  huge  subsidtos 
when  we  are  strapped  with  a  cnjahing  budget 
deficit  and  our  allies  are  knocking  our  btocka 
off  in  intematkxwl  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  will  assert  that 
our  mHlary  to  in  the  gulf  only  partly  to  keep 
the  cheap  oil  flowing  to  our  alNea.  The  real 
:eaaon  we're  there,  accordk^  to  tha  pundNa, 
to  geopoWtaa.  Ah  yea.  geopoMica.  The  mother 
of  ttie  Iran  arma  deal. 

Let's  kxik  at  the  strategy  toau*  tor  a 
moment  I  agree  with  the  geopoHtteal  wtoe 


has  happened  to  the  ooneept  of  an 

?  What  has  happened  to  the  oommu- 

naMy  of  miarsals  thai  to  suppoead  to  Und  the 
NATO  oounlrtsa  and  Japan?  Are  our  aHaa 
blind  to  the  threat  we  see?  Are  ttwy  MNIar- 
ent?  Or  ve  they  slick  welchers  who  wont 
bev  their  shwe  of  the  k)ed7  ENher  w*  sr* 
overstating  the  threat  of  Soviet  SMpanaiontom 
in  the  waa  or  our  alaa  are  taking  advantage 
of  our  anttoonwnuntom  to  gal  a  tree  rfcle. 
knowing  that  «ve'n  flght  the  whole  battle  for 
them  if  w*  have  to.  If  the  former  to  tnje.  we 
ought  to  pul  back  our  foroea  and  uae  the 
money  we  spend  therefor  betlar  purpoeea.  It 
the  latter  is  true,  we  ought  to  demand  immadi- 
ataty  that  our  alliea  pay  their  ful  share.  LMass 
our  whole  strategic  doctrine  to  incorrect. 
Soviet  expanstonism  threatana  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  juat  aa  much  aa  it  doea  the 
United  Statea. 

But  let's  move  off  the  tofty  perch  of  geopoft- 
tk»  back  to  the  rather  more  proeaic,  realstic 
worW  of  economic  neceaaity.  The  fact  to  that 
Weatem  Europe  and  Japan  need  Persian  Quit 
oil  to  mirintain  their  economiea  at  their  preeent 
high-output,  trade-aurptos  pitch.  The  United 
States  uses  Persian  QuH  oil  to  fiN  in  residual 
gaps  in  supply:  30  percent  of  the  oil  oorv 
sumed  in  Western  Europe  comes  from  the 
gulf,  59  percent  of  the  oil  cormjmed  in  Japan 
comes  from  the  gulf.  5.6  percent  of  the  oil 
consumed  in  the  United  States  comes  from 
the  guH.  Of  the  gulf  oil  that  goes  to  NATO  and 
Japan.  Europe  recoivos  51  percent  of  the 
total,  Ji^Mn  36  percent,  and  the  United  States 
13  percent. 

Do  we  really  think  that  if  we  requested  fi- 
narxaal  help  from  our  allies  for  tt>e  protectton 
we  provide  that  they  couM  afford  to  turn  us 
down?  Where  etee  are  they  going  to  get  their 
oil?  What  kind  of  naval  forces  do  they  have  to 
do  ttw  job  themselves? 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  ua  be  very  dear  about 
wtiat  our  role  is  in  the  gulf?  We  are  not  there 
mainly  to  defend  the  irontier  of  America's 
strategK  interests.  We  are  there  mainly  to  ride 
shotgun  on  oil  ahipments  and  aa  a  result  our 
allies  can  import  cheap  oil  with  whtoh  tttey  can 
manufacture  products  to  sell  in  the  United 
States  arxl  cost  American  wortters  their  joba. 
Now  if  we  want  to  resign  ourselves  to  being 
the  wodd's  policeman,  instead  of  ttw  ¥worfcra 
marHjfacturing  leader,  ttiat's  one  ttvng.  But  if 
we  are  going  to  do  that,  at  least  we  should 
get  paM  (or  it  Why  we  are  givirtg  our  allies  a 
$35  biNion  a  year  subsidy  in  thto  area  atone  to 
beyond  comprehension. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  strongly  in  the  vakie 
of  our  alliances  with  Western  Europe  and 
Japan.  I  believe  tftey  make  us  stronger  eco- 
nomicaily,  potitnalty,  and  miHtamy.  But  I  atoo 
betove  that  an  aUtonoe  mxA  be  a  two-way 
aftirir.  We  cannot  oonUnue  to  bear  the  prapon- 
darance  of  ttte  coata  of  keeping  the  aWancs 
viable  when  clearly  the  benefits  of  viabWy  are 
shared  among  aH  alNea.  It  to  a  toeing  deal  Ihat 
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TO  THE  8IKB8  DC  PUICJAB 

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prerkMM  order  of  tbe  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  ShvmwatI  to 
rffffgn^F^  far  aa  mitwit^a. 

Mr.  8HUMWAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
requested  time  for  a  special  order  today 
to  focus  attention  on  the  continuing 
violence  In  India  which  haa  claimed 
thousands  of  Uves.  moat  of  them  Sikhs 
living  in  the  state  of  Punjab.  I  have 
often  said  that  I  do  not  beUeve  it  to  the 
role  of  the  Congress  to  dlcUte  foreign 
policy  to  the  executive  branch  or  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  countries.  However,  as  Members 
of  Congress  we  must  be  able  to  respond 
to  the  concerns  of  our  Sikh  constltu- 
enu  who  have  friends  and  relatives  in 
India.  We  must  make  informed  deci- 
sloiu  about  United  States  economic  aid 
and  high  technology  sales  to  India. 

The  tragic  circumstances  in  India  are 
not  widely  or  fairly  publicized.  The  in- 
formation we  receive  is  controlled  by 
the  Indian  Government.  Foreign  jour- 
naltoU  are  not  allowed  to  visit  Punjab. 
Religious  and  ethnic  violence  has 
claimed  thousands  of  lives.  Yet  the  si- 
lence of  the  International  community  is 
almost  deafening.  It  is  time  to  demand 
the  truth.  It  is  time  to  shed  light  on  the 
Indian  Oovemment  In  New  Delhi 
which  casU  a  long  dark  shadow  over 
the  Sikhs  in  Punjab. 

Recently  I  had  an  opportunity,  as  a 
member  of  a  congressional  factfinding 
mission,  to  visit  India  and  to  meet  with 
Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Oandhi.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  was  denied  the  chance  to  visit 
Punjab.  To  understand  the  problems  of 
the  Sikhs  in  Punjab,  it  is  helpful  to 
coiulder  the  turbulent  (last. 

India  is  no  stranger  to  religious  vio- 
lence. Mahatma  Oandhi,  a  man  revered 
throughout  the  world  for  his  dedica- 
tion to  nonviolence  and  his  commit- 
ment to  religious  tolerance,  engaged  in 
a  near-death  fast  to  protest  Muslim  and 
Hindu  fighting  in  response  to  the  sepa- 
ratists' call  for  partition  on  the  eve  of 
independence.  When  India  achieved  Its 
Independence  from  Oreat  Britain  in 
1947,  It  was  essentially  divided  Into  the 
Muslim  area  which  became  Paktotan 
and  the  predominantly  Hindu  area 
which  became  India. 

The  Sikhs  opted  to  Join  India  based 
on  the  solemn  promise  of  Pandit 
Nehru,  the  leader  of  the  Indian  Nation- 
al Congress.  While  drafting  the  new 
constitution  for  India  he  sUted  that. 

•l-06SO-M-U(l>tll) 


Jab  and  mlsnOed  to  India  where  they 
settled  in  tbe  Indian  Punjab  and  in 
Ddhi.  tlie  capitaL  Tbey  often  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  Tiirfcnee  that  aceampanied 
the  oiaas  tranafcr  of  population  be- 
tween the  two  new  statea.  Today  the 
tensiona  remain  between  PaldstaB  and 
India,  and  the  SOth  community  to  still 
waiting  to  experience  tlie  "glow  of  free- 
dom." 

In  the  past  4  to  5  years  the  Sikba  and 
the  Government  of  India  in  New  Delhi 
have  moved  ever  deeper  into  confrtmta- 
tion  over  basic  issues  such  as  tbe  degree 
of  autonomy  to  be  granted  to  the  state 
of  Punjab,  how  to  reoondle  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Sikhs  versus  other  commu- 
nities, economic  issues  such  as  demands 
for  more  water  for  farmers  and  the 
right  to  establish  industries  in  the 
State,  as  well  as  special  religious  de- 
mandis.  One  result  has  been  the  growth 
of  violence  pitting  Sikh  militants 
against  the  security  forces,  and  a  weak- 
ening of  the  position  of  moderates  who 
seek  peaceful  solutions.  Ordinary  Sikhs 
and  Hindus  have  suffered  greatly, 
either  as  a  result  of  extremist  violence 
or  excesses  committed  by  the  security 
forces. 

In  Jtme  1964.  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi  ordered  Government  tnMpa  to 
storm  the  Golden  Tensile  at  Amrltaar, 
the  most  sacred  shrine  of  the  Sikh  re- 
ligion, in  pursuit  of  aeveral  hundred 
umed  Sikh  militants  who  had  occu- 
pied the  temple.  Thto  incident,  which 
claimed  the  Uves  of  thousands  of 
Sikhs  and  hundreds  of  army  members, 
followed  months  of  violence  in  Punjab. 

A  few  months  later,  on  October  31. 
1984,  Indira  Gandhi  was  killed  by  Sikh 
members  of  her  bodyguard  who 
claimed  to  act  in  revenge  for  the 
attack  on  the  Golden  Temple.  Thou- 
aanda  of  Sikhs  in  New  Delhi  alone 
were  murdered  in  the  riots  which  fol- 
lowed tbe  assassination  of  Indira 
GandhL 

Rajiv  Gandhi  succeeded  his  mother 
as  Prime  Minister  after  her  death  in 

1984.  In  an  attempt  to  ease  the  ten- 
sions with  the  Sikhs.  Rajiv  Gandhi  ne- 
gotiated the  Punjab  accord  of  Jtily 

1985.  As  we  approach  the  second  anni- 
versary of  the  accord,  it  to  indeed  ap- 
propriate to  review  the  status  of  some 
of  its  essential  provlsionB: 

The  dty  of  Chandigarh,  which  has 
served  as  a  Joint  capital  for  Punjab 
and  the  neighboring  state  of  Haryana, 
to  to  be  given  to  Punjab  in  exchange 
for  some  of  its  Hindu-speaking  re- 
gions: 

The  denumd  for  a  greater  share  of 
river  waters  to  irrigate  farm  land  to  to 
be  referred  to  a  tribunal  with  a  report 
being  issued  in  not  more  than  6 
months; 


In 

by  tbe 

Party.  Unfortunately.  Vtm^ 
eiiuueut  letetitly  took  tlliwA 
of  Punjab  and  suspftMlwl  tbe 
state  gweinsnfnt  Ttut  Oandhi  l 
ment  haa  loat  preciouB  time  In  tbe  por^ 
suit  of  a  ucgotiated  arttlemmt  by  tU 
tenure  to  ■■■»p»— «»*wt  tbe  Punjab 
aoeord. 

Hie  Ptmjab  aoeonl  aymboUnd  tbe 
ptanlse  of  a  negotiated  settlement. 
However,  for  many  Sikba.  taadnding 
my  friends  in  Stockton,  tbe  aeeord  was 
stmidy  too  Uttle.  too  late.  For  centur- 
ies the  Sikhs  have  suffered  great  per- 
aecution  claiming  the  Uvea  of  many 
thoimnds  of  followers.  In  the  18tb 
century  Sikhs  were  iiiassaffed  more 
than  once  by  Mogul  and  Afghan  in- 
vaders. Under  British  nile.  80  pooent 
of  those  imprisoned  or  executed 
during  India's  fight  for  independence 
were  Sikhs  who  represented  only  2 
percent  of  the  total  population.  Since 
indep^Mlence  thousands  have  died  in 
the  hostilities  tai  Punjab  and  the  riota 
in  New  DelhL  When  you  ocMisider  thto 
long  history  of  oppreasicm,  it  to  easy  to 
understnd  why  many  Sikhs  today  sup- 
port the  creation  of  Khaliittan.  an  in- 
dependent Sikh  nation  in  the  Punjab 
region,  as  the  only  hope  f <»-  a  peaceful 
future. 

The  United  States  has  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  accepting  the  integrity  of  ezist- 
bjg  states  in  conformity  with  interna- 
tional Uw.  Rather  than  supporting 
separatist  movements,  we  have  tried  to 
promote  and  encourage  constructive 
change  within  the  parameters  of  the 
existing  state.  Thtis,  our  foreign  policy 
has  not  been  to  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  a  separate  Khallstan.  Even  if 
the  United  States  were  to  deviate  from 
thto  tradition,  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
separate  Sikh  nation  to  the  most  deair- 
able  alternative  to  pursue  at  thto  Ume. 
It  to  a  goal  that  would  donand  a  very 
high  price  in  human  life  and  many 
years  of  suffering.  It  may  prove  to  be 
the  inevitable  solution,  but  I  would 
like  to  see  every  diplomatic  avenue 
punnied  before  resmting  to  etMlorse- 
ment  of  the  separatist  Khallstan 
policy. 

India  would  be  extremely  reluctant 
to  relinquish  Punjab  which  to  of  great 
strategic  and  economic  importance  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  It  to  located  at 
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At  the  Hme  time,  I  ■mvedate  the 
with  the  Gandhi 
its  fidhire  to  earry 
out  the  Punjab  aooocd  and  the  ooo- 
t*"*^*"**  and  violenee  in 
m  majr  vle».  the  time  has 
for  the  Sikha.  and  Indeed  the 
international  eonmnnltjr.  to  focua  on 
India's  unfulfilled  pnanlaea  to  the 
aikhe  in  Punjab  and  to  ehallence 
Rajiv  Oandhl'a  elalm  to  be  a  man  of 
peaee  and  democracy,  (tely  laat  month 
lie  vowed  to  use  an  "iron  fM"  to  put 
down  Sikh  eecearioniete  in  Punjab. 

India,  which  daime  to  be  a  non- 
aUgned  eountiy.  failed  to  vote  even 
onee  with  the  United  State*  on  the  10 
key  votea  which  took  plaee  in  the  last 
aeaalan  of  the  U JV.  Oeneral  Assembly. 
In  fact,  the  Soviet  Union  voted  with 
the  United  States  more  often  than  (ttd 


Perhapa  the  greateat  diallenge  to 
India's  daim  to  be  a  nonaUcned.  demo- 
cratic nation  is  its  successful  eff mrt  to 
IKedude  U JY.  considerstlon  of  human 
rights  abuses  in  Cuba.  No  country, 
nonallcned  or  othowiae.  can  turn  its 
back  on  the  repressive  pottdes  of  Fidel 
GMtro  and  daim  to  share  the  ideals  of 


Just  as  the  nations  of  the  woild 
should  focua  on  Rajiv  Gandhi's  credi- 
bility in  international  affairs,  the 
Sikhs  of  India  should  pubUdae  and 
Hinivi  adherence  to  the  promises 
made  on  the  eve  of  independence  by 
Mr.  Nehru  and  the  Punjab  accord  ne- 
gotiated by  hta  grandaon  Rativ 
GandhL 

Aa  a  democracy,  India  should  dem- 
onstrate tts  respect  for  Justice  and  the 
mle  of  law  by  punishing  those  who 
abused  their  aothortty  in  connection 
with  the  sssanlt  on  the  Goklen 
Temple  or  participated  hi  the  rioU  fol- 
lowing the  ■smssiiistlisi  of  Indira 
GandhL  Proaecutian  of  wrongdoera  la 
long  overdue. 

As  a  demociacy.  India  ahould  make 
greater  eff orta  to  enaure  religloua  free- 
dom and  protect  uienibers  of  religious 
or  linguistic  minorttleB. 

As  a  democracy.  India  should  allow 
foreign  Journalists  and  concerned 
Members   of   this   Congress   to   visit 


If  RaJiv  Gandhi  wishes  to  be 
ntasd  ss  the  leader  of  the  wortd's  larg- 
sst  democracy,  then  he  must  fulfOl 
Indla'B  III  ninlsas  to  the  Sikhs  of 
Punjab. 

a  ITU 


Mr.  8HUMWAT.  Mr. 
unantanous  coeisent  that  all  Members 
may  have  S  li  gislsf  ivw  days  In  which  to 
revlae  and  extend  their  remarka  on  the 
subject  of  my  spedal  order. 

The  SPKAKKR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hatis  of  Louisiana).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia  [Mr.  SmniWAT]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
trom  Maryland   (Mrs.   Moa- 


Mrs.  MORKUJL  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrleldlng. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to 
f«Mniti— vi  the  gentleman  trom  Califor- 
nia CMr.  SmniWATl  for  arranging  this 
spedal  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  large  percentage  of 
my  district's  residents  are  immigrants 
from  overseas.  Many  of  them  retain 
strong  ties  to  their  countries  of  origin 
and  have  a  keen  interest  in  events 
there.  Prominent  among  these  oon- 
stituenU  is  Dr.  Gurmlt  Siz«h  Auhikh. 
Dr.  Aulakh.  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Sikh  Organisation,  is  a  former 
professional  scientist  who  has  dedicate 
ed  himself  to  lobbying  Cmgress  on 
behalf  of  India's  Sikh  minority.  I  dare 
say  that  there  is  no  congressional 
office  that  has  not  been  several  times 
visited  by  Dr.  Aulakh  In  his  quest  for 
Justice  In  the  Punjab,  the  ancestral 
houke  of  the  Sikh  people. 

Dr.  Aniavfc  la  ooncemed  that  the 
Indian  Government  is  not  treating  the 
Sikh  people  fairly.  As  aome  Sikhs 
fll^t  for  greater  autonomy  for  their 
region,  the  Indian  Government  has  re- 
sponded in  a  manner  that  many  have 
characterised  as  harsh  and  i  loaaivf . 
Ahnoat  S  years  ago.  Indian  troopa 
stormed  the  holieet  Sikh  shrine,  the 
Golden  Temple  of  Amrttaar.  This 
attack  claimed  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
Sikha  Just  last  month,  the  Indian 
Government  illsmimert  the  Sikh-domi- 
nated Punjabi  state  government  and 
imposed  direct  rule  from  New  DdhL 

India  has  a  proud  tradition  of  de- 
mocracy and  reapect  for  human  righta. 
a  tradition  particularly  remarkable 
given  the  country's  poverty,  siae.  and 
diverse  population.  If  India  is  to  retain 
its  reputation  as  the  World's  largest 
democracy,  it  will  have  to  ensure  that 
the  rights  of  all  its  minorities  are  pro- 
tected. 

Aa  Shakeapeare  has  written: 

Tbe  quaUtj  of  merer  >■  not  ftratai'd  ...  It 
It  entlmned  in  Uie  hearts  of  kings.  It  Is  u 
attribute  to  Ood  hliaadf :  And  earthly  power 


I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yldAnc 

Mr.    8HUMWAT.    Mr.    weaker.    I 

tiiMik  the  ventlewoman  for  that  con- 

trlbutian  and  at  this  time  I  yiekl  to 

the  gentleman  from  California  Ofr. 


Mr.  HXROKR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
for  yidding  and  I  thank  the 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Join  my 
colleague  from  CaUfomia  In  lunorlng 
the  SIkha.  and  wouki  like  to  mention 
the  great  contrfbutlana  thia  religloua 
minority  haa  made  to  their  aodety.  In 
addition.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  coDeaguea  the  increaa- 
ing  evidence  of  India's  support  for  the 
Conununist  Sandinistas. 

The  Sikhs  number  about  16  miTilon. 
out  of  a  total  population  in  India  of 
some  750  million.  Sixty-two  percent  of 
the  total  population  of  India's  Punjab 
State  are  Sikhs,  and  their  oommuni- 
tiea  are  hitfaly  independent  and  eco- 
nomically productive. 

The  SIkha  have  been  very  succeasful 
in  agriculture  and  commerce,  and 
largely  due  to  their  hard  work,  have 
nuule  Punjab  the  rlcheat  and  moat  ag- 
riculturally productive  province  in  aU 
of  India.  The  Sikhs  produce  73  percent 
of  India's  wheat  reserve,  and  48  per- 
cent of  that  nation's  rice  reserve.  Rep- 
reaenttng  a  largely  agricultural  district 
myself.  I  can  clearly  aptvedate  this 
great  contribution  made  by  the  Sikhs. 

The  Sikhs  are  truly  patriotic  desir- 
ing only  to  live  in  a  free  sodety. 
Indeed,  the  Sikhs  bravely  fought  for 
their  nation's  freedom,  representing 
M  percent  of  thoae  impriaoned  and  ex- 
ecuted during  India's  fight  for  inde- 
pendence.  My  experience  with  the 
Sikhs  in  my  own  Second  District  In 
California  certainly  oonflrms  what  a 
great  reflection  they  are  on  their 
native  heritage  in  India. 

The  Sikhs  also  play  Important  roles 
In  India's  Army  and  adminiatrative 
aervioea.  deairite  how  they  have  been 
oppreaaed  by  that  nation's  government 
forces.  Sikhs  believe  in  oat  God. 
equality  of  mankind,  and  strongly 
oppose  the  caste  system,  aa  well  aa  the 
practice  of  idol  worahip.  like  all  of  ua. 
the  SIkha  believe  In  aerving  God 
through  serving  manlrind.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  this 
moat  important  tribute  to  the  SIkha. 

The  second  point  which  I  would  like 
to  touch  on  is  the  dear  evidence  that 
the  Indian  Government  has  been 
aiding  the  Communist  Sandlnistaa  in 
Nicaragua.  Our  Nation  not  only  must 
stand  firm  in  opposition  to  the  opines- 
stve  treatment  of  the  Sikhs  by  the 
Indian  Government,  but  we  must  also 
speak  out  against  the  newly  devdop- 
ing  Indiafiandinista  relationship. 

Recently.  India's  Prime  Minister 
Rajiv  Gandhi  pledged  $10.4  million  in 
aid  to  the  ffandiniste  regime.  The  doae 


tiea  between  India  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  make  this  grant-in-aid  to 
Nicaragua  not  at  all  surprising.  Al- 
thou^  IndU's  leaders  like  to  boast 
about  how  they  delicately  balance 
their  relati<nis  with  Beat  and  Weat. 
there  is  no  doubt  that  India  has  been 
tncreasingly  moving  into  the  Soviet 
wbtt. 

During  a  visit  to  India  by  mcara- 
guan  Dkstator  Danid  Ortega.  Prime 
lH\m,imkmr  Qandhi  not  only  promised 
$10  million  in  aid.  but  also  made  pod- 
tive  remarks  about  Nicsragua's  policy 
of  exporting  revolution  throughout 
Central  A"**'^^  Ortega,  for  his  part, 
awarded  Gandhi  NIcaracua's  highest 
award,  putting  Mr.  Gandhi  In  a  group 
of    redpienta    which    includes    Fidel 

Castro.  ,  ,  J. 

The  poverty-strk^en  nation  of  India 
has  consistently  aided  the  Communist 
SaniUnf-**'  In  the  past.  India  has  pro- 
vided medldnea  and  thousands  of  tons 
of  wheat  to  Nicaragua.  What's  more. 
India  has  provided  managerial,  techni- 
cal, and  material  assistance  to  the 
8and1n'«*^«  in  a  variety  of  industries. 
Recently,  an  economic  and  technical 
ddegation  waa  aent  by  India  to  Mana- 
gua to  Indentlf  y  f  luther  areas  of  coop- 
eration. _ 

Quite  frankly,  the  Iiulian  Govern- 
ment's assistance  to  SandlnlsU  Nicara- 
gua, together  with  its  suppresdon  of 
the  SilLh  people  and  its  Illegal  suppres- 
sion of  the  legitimately  dected  govern- 
ment of  Punjab,  call  into  question 
India's  reputation  as  the  "world's  larg- 
est democracy."  What  is  democratic 
about  Biwiirti"g  Communist  totalltari- 
snlsm  consoUdatlng  its  stranglehold 
on  the  Nicaraguan  people?  Moreover, 
what  is  democratic  alwut  India's  op- 
presdon  of  the  Sikhs,  who  are  among 
the  nation's  most  valuable  citizens? 
The  world  is  waiting  for  answers  to 
theee  disturbing  questions. 

In  light  of  these  Issues.  I  feel  it  Is 
time  that  our  Nation  reassess  its 
yearly  contributions  to  the  State  of 
India.  Clearly,  our  role  as  leader  of  the 
free  world  dicUtes  that  we  must  not 
socommodate  a  nation  which  provides 
aid  to  the  enemies  of  freedom,  and 
harshly  suppresses  its  own  people. 

a  1745 

Mr.  8HUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentieman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hnuua]  for  his  pointed  and 
timely  statement.  It  is  a  good  contri- 
bution to  this  particular  special  order. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  8HUMWAY.  I  yidd  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
^)eaker,  I  t*«»">t  the  gentieman  for 
yielding. 

I  rise  today  to  bring  attention  to  an 
increasingly  repressive  situation  In  the 
Punjab.  Just  last  month,  the  puppet 
state  government  In  the  Punjab  was 
dissolved  by  the  Indian  Government. 


The  Punjab  is  now  bdng  ruled  directly 
from  New  DdhL  On  May  17.  Prime 
Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi,  addi  easing  a 
party  rally,  said  that  "India  vowed  to 
use  an  Iron  fist"  to  put  down  Sikh  se- 
cesdonlsts.  The  poUce  snd  recently-re- 
inforced paramilitary  forces  in  the 
Punjab  rounded  up  thousanda  of  Sikh 
scttvists  on  orders  from  the  new  police 
chief  in  the  region. 

The  former  chief  of  the  Punjab,  who 
was  an  Indian  Government  puppet. 
Chief  Pfi"'*'*,  has  been  excommuni- 
cated by  Sikh  high  priests.  After  doing 
their  bidding.  Bamala  reacted  angrily 
to  his  5»^f"ii— 1  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. Referring  to  the  breakdown  of 
law  and  order  and  the  increase  in  kill- 
ings in  the  Punjab.  Bamala  said  "to- 
morrow if  there  are  ev«i  more  killings 
in  the  State,  will  the  Indian  H<Hne 
Secretary  resign?  Will  the  Indian 
President  dismiss  Mr.  Gandhi  and  step 
in  and  rule?" 

While  it  is  refreshing  to  finally  hear 
some  truths  about  Indian  repreadon  in 
the  Punjab.  I  see  a  sitiuition  that  con- 
tinues to  giet  worse  for  Sikhs  in  the 
Punjab.  The  Indian  Observer  quoted  a 
source  that  said  the  center  would  now 
let  loose  a  reign  of  repreadon  in  the 
Punjab  and  allow  the  more  than 
70,000  paramilitary  police  unfettered 
freedom.  The  Indian  Govenunent 
seems  to  be  learning  more  and  more 
about  represdon  from  its  ally  to  the 
north,  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet-Indian  alliance  has 
become  even  more  pronounced  in  the 
past  few  months.  The  United  States 
has  supplied  over  $600  million  in  aid  to 
India  over  the  last  4  years.  What  type 
of  friendship  with  the  United  Stotes 
has  a  masdve  aid  program  to  India 
brought: 

In  the  United  Nations,  the  Indian 
Government  votes  less  with  the 
United  States  than  the  Soviet  Union 
does. 

India  recently  prevaited  an  investi- 
gation by  the  UJf.  Human  Rights 
Commisdon  into  flagrant  hiunan 
rights  abuses  by  CuIml 

Elie  Krakowskl.  head  of  the  office  of 
regional  defense  in  the  international 
security  affairs  division  of  the  Defense 
Deputment  recently  wrote  of  the 
Soviet  attempts  to  aimex  the  Wakhan 
Salient,  which  is  the  northern  tip  of 
Afghanistan. 

This  would  give  the  Soviets  direct 
access  to  the  Hindu  Kush.  territory 
disputed  by  India  and  Pakistan.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  been  subverting  vari- 
ous tribes  in  Northern  Pakistan, 
hoping  to  gain  their  favor.  Already 
during  1987,  Pakistan's  airqMce  has 
been  violated  over  360  times  and  over 
500  people  have  been  killed. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  gains  access  to 
this  region,  they  will  have  a  direct 
land  route  through  India  to  warm 
water  ports  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
Soviet  Navy  ahready  has  access  to 
Indian  deep-water  ports. 


It  is  interesting  how  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment refuses  to  coodemn  the 
Soviet  invadim  of  Afghsnistan 

tnMm.  siso  rcfuscs  to  coodcmn  the 
Soviet  ba^ed  invasimi  of  Cambodia  by 
Vietnam. 

Over  80  percent  of  India's  arms  are 
suppltod  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  U.SJ5JI.  has  supplied  India  with 
the  MIG-29  fighter  plane  snd  the 
jr<lo«lass  submarine.  These  weapons 
are  so  sendtive  that  the  Soviets  wont 
even  proride  this  scale  of  weapona  to 
the  Warsaw  Pact  nati<ma. 

India  has  full  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  PliO  but  lume  with  IsraeL 

India  is  supplsring  $10.4  mUlitm  in 
aid  to  the  Communist  Sandinista's 
while  their  own  people  are  starving. 

This  is  the  government  that  denies 
oppresdon  of  the  Sikhs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  anyone  who 
Imows  much  about  this  dtuaticm  over 
there  knows  that  the  Sikhs  are  suffer- 
ing under  great  pressure  and  great  re- 
preadon. and  thoae  in  the  Congress 
who  really  care  about  human  rights 
need  to  speak  out.  I  thank  the  goitle- 
man  in  the  weU  for  taking  this  spedal 
order  tonight. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  genUonan  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  BuBTOH]  for  his  very  thou^tful 
and  very  forthright  statement 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing this  special  order  this  evening  is  to 
simply  call  attention  to  the  stetus  of 
things  in  India  and  particularly  in  the 
state  of  Punjab.  It  Is  a  status  that  I  do 
not  think  will  l)e  revealed  in  the 
media.  It  is  a  status  that  we  are  not 
going  to  see  coming  from  the  press  re- 
ports out  of  India,  but  it  is  a  status 
that  must  be  taken  into  account  by 
Members  of  Congress  as  we  deliberate 
this  Issue  and  as  this  Issue  forms  an 
overall  part  of  our  budget  and  indeed 
our  foreign  policy. 

M*"y  of  us  represent  Sikhs  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  and  1  think 
that  those  Sikhs  who  are  in  America 
have  demonstrated  their  skills  and 
their  values.  They  have  proven  to  be 
very  good  dtlzens,  and  I  think  all  they 
are  requesting  at  this  time  is  that 
those  same  values  and  those  same  ca- 
pabilities be  sliared  by  their  brothers 
who  may  still  be  living  in  India  and 
particularly  in  the  state  of  Punjab. 

I  think  it  is.  therefore,  time  for  India 
to  l)e  re^ondve.  and  respondve  in  a 
way  that  will  be  in  keeping  with  the 
high  ideals  that  India  dalms  fen-  itself. 
It  is  simply  to  illustrate  the  need  for 
that  response  and  to  illustrate  the 
plight  of  the  Sikhs  that  I  fdt  it  was 
i«>propriate  to  take  this  q>ecial  order 
this  evening.  __^^  ^^ 

Ui.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yidd? 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  I  am  pleased  to 
yidd  to  the  gmtleman  fnHn  Calif or- 
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Mr.  HUirrSR.  Mr.  fl»Mk«r.  I  Uutnk 
Um  tantknutn  for  jMtttnc 

I  havB  bMn  wry  hnprwurl  by  the 
waarfci  and  by  the  re- 
of  the  lentlenmn  trom  Tndl«n> 
[Mr.  Buuum]. 

I  have  one  queetkHi  that  I  want  to 
aik  the  fcntleman.  beeauae  he  is  an 
expert  and  I  am  not.  I  do  not  have  a 
8lkh  oommunity  In  my  diatrlct,  but  I 
have  Journeyed  to  areaa  that  have 
8lkh  rommimltiee  and  I  have  been  Im- 
prBMed  by  the  ek>quenoe  of  their  pleaa 
to  the  molted  States  to  help  them. 

I  am  partJeulariy  interested,  and  I 
think  a  lot  of  Amerleana  are.  in  the 
attack  uimn  the  Golden  Temple  on 
June  6. 19M.  Could  the  gentleman  tell 
me  how  many  Sikhe  were  killed  by 
Indian  policemen  and  apodal  police 
and  military  foroea? 

O  1756 

Mr.  8HUMWAT.  I  would  Just  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  there  are  some  dis- 
putes about  the  fatalities,  the  casual- 
ties in  that  attack:  but  my  information 
tells  me  that  there  were  thousands  of 
Sikhs  who  were  killed,  and  many  hun- 
dreds of  security  forces  who  likewise 
lost  their  lives. 

I  think  the  more  significant  thing, 
though,  is  the  following  events:  The 
riots  that  erupted  both  in  Delhi  as 
well  as  in  Punjab  which  claimed  the 
lives  of  Indeed  many  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  those  who  were  forces  on 
behalf  of  India. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  had  heard  that 
there  were  as  many  as  20,000  people 
killed  in  the  Golden  Temple  attack. 
and  following  in  the  aftermath  over 
280.000  Sikhs. 

Mr.  SHDMWAY.  The  gentleman 
may  be  correct,  but  I  think  that  there 
are  dif f ermt  figures. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  SHUMWAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  BuxTOHl. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
^)eaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  oat  at  the  things  that 
concerns  me  the  most  is  the  apparent 
disinformation  campaign  that  seems 
to  be  taking  place  by  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  received  a  call  today  from  a  State 
Department  official  urging  me  to  take 
great  care,  and  maybe  the  gentleman 
from  Callfomla  did  as  well,  about 
what  we  said  regarding  India  in  this 
special  order  t<mii^t.  so  they  are  very 
sensitive  about  these  Isst^es  we  are 
talking  about  tonight 

It  appears  to  me.  after  talking  to 
some  of  my  friends  who  are  Sikhs, 
that  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  disinfor- 
mation being  given  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  State  Department 
regarding  the  repression  that  is  talk- 
ing place  in  the  Punjab. 


In  addition  to  that,  I  do  not  know 
how  we  can  be  expected  to  trust  a  gov- 
ernment that  is  so  closely  tied  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  India  Is  reoognlaed  as  a 
nooallgned  country. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  a  nona- 
llimed  country  Is.  if  they  are  nona- 
Ugned.  because  this  country  is  getting 
sophisticated  weaponry  that  no  coun- 
try In  the  world  is  getting,  even  in  the 
Warsaw  Pact 

Mic-28  fighter  bombers  to  my  knowl- 
edge are  not  being  given  to  any  other 
country  in  the  world  except  India.  The 
Soviets  gave  a  great  deal  of  care  and 
thought  to  this  before  they  decided  to 
give  those  weapons. 

You  look  at  their  voting  record  in 
the  United  Nations.  They  vote  with 
the  Soviet  Union  M.  95  percent  of  the 
time,  and  vote  against  us  consistently. 

They  vote  with  Cuba,  all  the  Com- 
munist bloc  nations,  and  yet  they  say 
they  are  nonaligned.  and  because  of 
that  our  State  Department  continues 
to  go  hat  In  hand  to  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment. Rajiv  Gandhi,  and  gives 
them  massive  amounts  of  foreign  aid. 

My  feeling  is  In  the  case  of  India  and 
in  the  case  of  all  foreign  countries, 
that  we  should  give  foreign  aid  on  a  bi- 
lateral basis.  We  should  extract  a  quid 
pro  quo  before  we  start  giving  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  dollars  to  these  coun- 
tries; and  in  the  case  of  India,  if  they 
are  going  to  continue  to  stay  in  bed 
with  the  Soviet  Union  year  in  and  year 
out,  to  do  their  bidding,  to  help  them 
get  a  passage  through  the  Wakhan  Sa- 
lient down  to  a  warm  water  port  which 
they  have  always  coveted  on  the 
Indian  Ocean,  let  them  go  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  do  not  need  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  dollars,  so  it  is  ex- 
tremely Important  that  this  point  be 
made  tonight,  that  this  is  not  a  nona- 
ligned country,  not  a  pro-U.S.  country, 
not  even  a  pro- West  country. 

It  is  a  country  that  oppresses  Its 
people,  lies  to  the  United  States  and 
the  entire  world:  and  they  have  been 
taking  our  money  and  supporting  the 
enemies,  and  I  think  these  things 
needs  to  be  pointed  out. 

Mr.  SHXTMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  say  In  further  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Huirmt], 
you  will  notice  In  all  of  the  news  ac- 
counts of  things  that  may  be  happen- 
ing in  India,  they  have  the  dateline 
New  Delhi,  because  in  many  respects 
they  represent  the  Indian  point  of 
view.  They  do  not  always  reflect  what 
is  really  happening  In  the  state  of 
Punjab. 

It  is  very  sad  to  me  that  the  Indian 
Government  will  not  allow  foreign 
Journalists  to  go  there,  to  actually  see 
how  many  casvudties  may  have  been 
inflicted  in  the  raid  on  the  Golden 
Temple,  and  what  kind  of  violence 
now  is  going  on. 

Without  that  kind  of  free  access  to 
news,  much  of  what  we  are  going  to  be 
receiving  in  the  way  of  descr^itkm. 


news  events.  Is  going  to  be  tailored  to 
reflect  the  New  Delhi  government 
point  of  view;  and  therefore.  It  wlU  not 
be  entirely  objective. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  About  1 
year  ago.  I  think  it  was  the  Indian  Am- 
hassartor  came  to  see  me.  and  I  raised 
some  of  these  Issues  regarding  the  re- 
pression of  the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab 
with  him.  He  said  that  it  was  not  so. 
and  it  was  all  fabrication:  and  I  asked 
him  at  the  close  of  our  discussion  if  it 
would  ht  possible  for  me  to  go  to  the 
Punjab  to  see  for  myself,  and  maybe 
take  a  delegation  of  Congressmen. 

He  said  he  would  get  back  to  me,  and 
I  have  yet  to  receive  communication 
from  hhn,  so  what  the  gentleman  is 
pointing  out  about  newspapermen  m>- 
plles  to  Congressmen  as  welL 

They  will  not  let  newsmen  in  there 
or  Congressmen  in  there  either. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  That  is  correct.  I 
was  in  India  some  months  ago,  and  I 
specifically  requested  permission  to  go 
to  Punjab  and  was  denied. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
srleld  to  the  gentleman  from  Callfomla 
[Mr.  Huirm]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jieldlng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  lessons 
here  for  the  United  States.  I  am  re- 
minded that  the  United  States  devel- 
oped the  Rockefeller  Wheat  Varities. 
for  example,  that  doubled  and  tripled 
the  grain  production  in  areas  for 
India,  in  areas  where  their  people  were 
starving. 

Expertise  In  irrigation  and  dam  con- 
struction was  utilized  to  move  India 
from  being  one  of  the  importers  of 
wheat  in  the  world.  In  fact,  they 
bought  American  wheat  and  satisfied 
our  production  to  being  an  exporter,  a 
net  exporter  of  wheat;  and  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  India  today  is  a  net 
exporter  because  of  American  exper- 
tise, because  of  scientific  development 
of  wheat  that  we  gave  to  them,  be- 
cause of  the  goodness  in  the  hearts  of 
Americans,  because  we  wanted  to  help 
starving  people  with  no  strings  at- 
tached, no  requirements  for  votes  in 
the  United  Nations,  no  quid  pro  quo 
associated  with  it. 

Yet,  the  Soviet  Union  which  gives 
Mlg  aircraft  and  attack  helicopters 
and  other  weapons  to  India  has  appar- 
ently achieved  a  friendship  with  India 
that  moves  India  to  vote  against  the 
United  States  and  for  the  Soviet 
UniiHi. 

India  is  advertised  as  being  the 
world's  biggest  democracy,  and  I  guess 
a  lesson  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  that  a  democracy  is  some- 
thing other  than  simply  a  country  in 
which  a  majority  of  the  people  work 
their  will,  because  if  the  majority  of 
the  people  work  their  will  against  a 
mliMMlty  and  opfweas  them,  and  kill 


them  and  persecute  them,  then  they 
are  not  a  true  democracy.  The  oppres- 
sion of  the  Sikhs  in  India  has  demon- 
strated that  India  is  not  a  democracy 
in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  protect  its 
minorities,  and  that  is  the  hallmark  of 
the  United  States,  and  regrettably  not 
the  hallmark  of  India. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  begin  to 
get  the  attention  of  India  in  certain 
appropriate  ways,  and  I  think  one  of 
those  ways  is  to  not  give  money  to 
those  people  who  continually  side  with 
those  who  oppress  people  around  the 
world  like  India,  Angola,  other  places, 
where  Soviet  proxies  kill  people, 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  India  with  over  750 
million  people  is  able  to  provide 
enough  food  and  feed  its  population, 
and  still  have  some  commodities  avail- 
able for  export. 

They  have  achieved  a  great  deal  of 
efficiency  in  that  regard,  and  much  of 
it  has  been  inspired  by  our  contribu- 
tions, as  the  gentleman  has  pointed 
out. 

Punjab  really  is  the  breadbasket  of 
India,  and  there  Is  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  farmers  in  Punjab  have  not 
received  enough  water  to  really  irri- 
gate and  achieve  their  full  potential  as 
farmers. 

That  water  has  been  diverted  to 
other  regions;  and  furthermore,  for 
the  crops  they  have  produced,  they 
have  not  been  paid  a  fair  price  in  com- 
parison to  those  same  crops  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

In  agricultural  production,  we  see 
the  same  kind  of  hostility  or  biased  ex- 
ercise toward  the  state  of  Punjab,  in 
this  case  primarily  Sikh  farmers,  as  we 
have  seen  in  so  many  other  areas,  and 
that  gives  them  further  reason  to 
want  to  piirsue  their  independent 
state  of  Palestine,  to  continue  the  kind 
of  violence  that  has  earmarked  the 
past  several  years.  India  must  be  more 
fair  in  Its  treatment  of  these  people, 
and  more  tolerant  of  their  need  for 
himian  rights. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  BuKTOifl. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  was  recently  told,  and  I  do  not 
have  the  figures  with  me,  that  India 
exports  a  lot  of  sugar,  is  it  to  Cuba? 
No.  They  buy  sugar  from  Culia  and 
export   it   to   the   United   SUtes   of 

They  are  a  market  to  Cuba  sugar- 
cane. We  have  an  embargo  against 
Cuba,  but  we  are  buying  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  sugar  production  from 
India,  and  they  are  busring  it  from 
Cuba,  so  indirectly  we  are  buying  sug- 
arcane from  Cuba  which  we  legally  are 
not  supposed  to  do  because  of  the  em- 
bargo that  has  taken  place  there. 

Are  you  familiar  with  that? 


Mr.  SHUMWAY.  No,  I  have  not 
heard  that;  but  it  c(nnes  as  no  surprise 
to  me  if  Indeed  that  is  going  on,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  be  typical  of  the  way 
that  they  favor  their  own  friends,  and 
do  not  favor  an  honest  relationship 
with  the  United  SUtes. 
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Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Well,  I 
think  that  Is  something  that  we  in  the 
Congress  ought  to  look  into,  because  if 
they  are  circumventing  United  States 
law,  this  embargo  we  have  with  Cuba, 
by  bu3rlng  sugarcane  from  Cuba  and 
then  selling  \a  their  sugarcane,  then 
they  are  in  effect  once  again  not  only 
helping  Nicaragua  and  the  Soviets,  but 
they  are  helping  Cuba,  which  is  90 
miles  off  our  shores. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  due  respect 
to  my  colleague.  Mr.  Shumway,  I  rise  today  to 
address  the  current  ststus  of  the  Sikh  commu- 
nity in  India,  particulsfty  in  the  stste  of  Punjsb. 
I  rise  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  note  the  impor- 
tance of  this  region  to  the  principles  of  inter- 
nstionsl  democracy.  It  is  important  to  consider 
how  our  legMative  body  may  address  what 
many  Sikhs  feel  is  an  Inadequate  degree  of 
governmental  action  in  fulfilHng  the  promises 
made  to  the  moderate  Akali  Dal  party  by 
Prime  Minister  Raiiv  Gandhi.  In  June  1985.  an 
11-point  accord  was  signed  by  Mr.  Gandhi 
and  former  party  leader  Harchard  Singh 
LongowaJ  which  addressed  apecifk:  demands 
made  by  the  Sikhs  that  had  risen  out  of  the 
Golden  Temple  incident  and  the  Delhi  massa- 
cres. Yet  specific  points  of  the  accord,  such 
as  the  transfer  of  Chandigarh  city  to  Puniab 
and  the  transfer  of  compensating  territory  of 
Haryana  state,  have  gor>e  unfulfilled. 

I  think  that  the  efforts  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment to  t)ring  together  the  disparate  peoples 
of  India  into  one  unified  country  are  severely 
undermined  by  a  lack  of  democratk:  treatment 
of  the  Sikh  community,  despite  the  fact  that 
India  is  populated  by  16  millkxi  Sikhs.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Sikhs  reskle  in  the  state  of 
Punjab,  where  they  have  transformed  a  back- 
ward area  into  the  model  of  agricuttural  effi- 
ciency that  contributes  to  the  se«-sufffciency 
status  in  wtraet  consumptk>n  whch  India  now 
enioys.  In  fact,  although  Sikhs  account  for 
only  2  percent  of  the  enormous  Indian  poputa- 
tkxi  of  750  million,  they  pnxkwe  73  percent  of 
the  total  Indian  wheat  reserve,  48  percent  of 
the  rice,  and  26  percent  of  the  gross  nattonal 
product  of  Indto.  Yet  central  government  agri- 
cultural pricing  and  industrial  Kcensing  poli- 
cies, the  subdMSkx)  of  land  into  uneconomk: 
units,  and  shortages  of  Imgatkxi  water  have 
fueled  a  sense  among  Sikhs  that  Punjab  is 
t)etng  "heW  back"  In  favor  of  less  devekiped. 
but  pditKally  favored  states.  The  resourceful- 
ness of  the  Sikhs  is  demonstrated  in  this 
country  by  their  presence  in  our  communities, 
where  they  have  emerged  from  their  original 
status  as  migrant  farm  and  railroad  workers  to 
profeastonal  posWons  within  the  sciences  end 
the  academk:  worW.  I  be«eve  that  the  Sikh 
oommunity  must  be  provided  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  negotlato  an  independence  and  auton- 
omy from  the  central  government  of  Indta,  and 
that  aH  necessary  provisions  lor  preventing 
further  vtolence  wHhin  the  srea  and  for  ensur- 


ing peaceful  oooperatton  between  the 
should  be  made. 

Mr.  Spartwr.  June  6  maita  the  iNrd  arail- 
verasry  of  the  Golden  Temple  Incidsnl  wNch 
was  provoked  by  the  ttveals  of  ssparaHsl  SMi 
leader  JwMi  Singh  BhMranwato.  During  ai- 
muHwieous  attacks  ordersd  by  formsr  Prime 
MMstor  Indka  GandN  on  the  Daibar  SM. 
holiest  of  Sikh  temples,  and  on  more  than  40 
other  Sikh  temples  throughout  the  Puniab. 
Bhindranwale  and  2S0  of  his  foltoweri  were 
kMed  Independent  obssivare  have  esgnwlsd 
that  a  total  of  at  least  1,000  SUw,  hidudkig 
women  snd  chiklrsn,  were  also  kHsd  during 
the  InddenL  The  Prime  Minislsr's  poMicai 
dexterity,  which  had  helped  to  moUfae  ideo- 
k>gkal  support  for  the  attack  from  several  po- 
KtKaNy  wid  cuHuraMy  oriented  groups  in  Indta 
and  elsewhere,  senwd  as  s  catalyst  for  further 
unfair  treatment  of  the  Sikhs  and  an  impetus 
to  the  continued  violence  of  the  sepsiatist 
Sikh  movement  FoHowing  the  incident,  the 
Indian  Army  remained  in  Punjab  as  the  high- 
est legal  authority;  soK:alled  black  laws  gave 
the  mHitary  and  civilian  poKce  neariy  unre- 
strk:ted  arrest  and  detainment  authority,  whie 
foreign  and  American  joumalsls  snd  poWcsi 
observers  were  unable  to  obeenre  Iving  con- 
ditions within  the  area  because  of  the  mforma- 
tkxi  blackout  which  was  also  imposed.  None- 
theless, reports  fittering  out  of  the  country 
documented  reHgous  and  cultural  persecu- 
tions, arbitrary  arrests  and  delairvnents,  and 
murders.  These  reports  conflclsd  shsrpty  wMi 
offkaal  statements  regardng  the  treatment  of 
Sikhs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  imperative  that 
Congress  act  at  this  time  to  do  whatever  is  In 
its  power  to  help  bring  about  the  end  of  the 
vtolence  in  the  demoqatk;  state  of  Indto.  This 
vtolence.  catalyzed  by  the  GoMen  Temple  In- 
cident, has  thus  far  led  to  the  murder  of  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Gandhi  on  October  31,  1964. 
by  t«M)  Sikh  bodyguards;  the  militant  assassi- 
nation  of  AkaN  Dtf  leader  Longowal  just  prior 
to  the  September  1985  Pur^  state  efectton; 
and  the  [)eihi  massacre,  during  whk:h  an  esti- 
mated 3,000  people  were  killed  and  several 
thoussnd  othere  were  subject  to  bnjtaWies. 
While  the  government  claims  that  less  than 
1.000  people  have  been  kiled  in  Punjab 
during  the  past  2  years,  claims  by  Sikh  organi- 
zations dte  much  higher  death  tots.  Beeauae 
of  the  persistence  of  the  informetton  blackout, 
however,  these  claims  cannot  be  veriAed. 

Most  recent,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  government 
of  Prime  Minister  Rajh^  Gandhi  has  relmposed 
central  govemment  control,  claiming  Its  f>»- 
cessity  in  stemmirig  s  resurgerwe  of  terrorist 
vtolence.  Yet  there  ere  currently  extreme  ssp- 
watists  within  the  nmks  of  Sadi  organizaltons 
and  rival  factton  leaden  who  wM  undouMsdhr 
be  outrtHjed  at  Mr.  GandN's  acttons  as  wsl 
as  his  "vow  to  use  an  iron  ftef  "  in  dsaing 
with  Sikh  secesatonists.  I  hsve  faith  that  a  po- 
Kttoal  sokjtion  continues  to  be  possMs.  since 
Sikhs  have  turned  out  to  vote  m  oounlrywUe 
elections  despite  the  cslls  for  a  boycott  by 
fundamentalst  separetista  But  the  expedi- 
ence of  this  situatton  is  made  deer  by  the  fad 
that,  since  earty  1987.  a  sufftoient  number  of 
Aki«  legislators  have  defected  from  the  gov- 
ernment to  make  it  dependent  on  the  opposl- 
tton  Congress  party  to  maintain  a  majority; 
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I  of  sliglng  Mm  HMdm  of  AM) 
youHi  and  BviMlB  hM  boon  CMomnwiiHt- 
•d  by  •»  8M)  Mg^  pitMto  tor  dhob^^  r«»- 
gloM  odtoit.  TNi  craam  •  poH^Mtae^yp* 
of  rtualon  wfiioh  muM  b*  dMkMd  A*  I  haw* 
I  balM*  Iwl  «•  mial  aohlaw*  a 
to  fMbsM  tfwou|^  Vw  toto- 
ioning  of  our  d«noonic  poHoii  9/mm. 
Thmrn  Is  no  reom  tor  yMmnem  and  iMraiton  In 
wvaa  manly  to  undar- 
to  aoNavaatoiaan 
al  paoptaa  of  Mta.  Tha 
wa  noa  anaci  noi  onv  ma 
8M«  of  tw  Pu>^  and  toa  vMridaMa  Skh 
oommunlly.  but  laflad  upon  liw  IMufa  dhao- 
iona  of  damocracy  in  ttHa  oMcal  ragion  of  ttw 


Mr.  Opaafcar.  I  wga  my  oolaaguaa  to  oon- 
aMar  aadoualy  toa  piablama  «Moh  la  bafoia 
ua  «id  wofk  w«)  twaa  of  ua  haia  today  to 
I  baal  and  moat  at^adanl  oouraa  to 
in  Puniab  and  ttwoughoui  Indta.  Thank 

you. 

Mr.  DELLUM&  Mr.  Opaafcar.  I  riaa  today  to 
■^waaa  my  ooncam  ragaidbig  tfw  aHuatton  of 
poMlcal  «id  aodal  unraat  axiattig  in  tfw 
Indhin  alato  of  Puniab. 

I  hawa  In  my  dMrtct.  Mr.  Spaakar.  many 
iMnBaa  of  Initoi  and  Pakiatani  harilaga.  I 
hawa  baan  oomactod  on  numaroua  oecaatona 
by  famly  mambara  oonoamad  witti  tha  waN- 
baing  of  raMwaa  baaal  by  tha  unlokSng 
attwto.  polltoat.  and  ralgkiua  sftMa  whk:h  haa 
baaal  Pun)ab. 

I  muat  poM  ou.  Mr.  Spaakar,  thai  Ihia  aWa 
haa  Hi  uMmala  originB  m  iha  partltton  of  the 
Indtan  aubooninanl  by  ttw  BrtNafLAa  haa 
oflan  baan  ttta  caaa  in  tha  dalanninalion  of 
naional  boundariaa  by  a  ooloniai  powvor.  this 
paHMon  waa  artiNrafy.  abnipl.  and  aodaHy  and 
poMcaly  unnatoral.  PoMtoal  InalabMy  is  a 
natural  kagic  rsauR  whan  ooloniai  powars  at- 
tampi  uniaiaraay  to  aawnrana  vw  oaaany  oi 


I  am  vary  eonoomad  about  tha  continuing 
madto  and  IndMdual  raporta  of  significant 
human  rtgMa  abuaaa  oocuning  in  Punjab.  For- 
tunataly.  axirama  wcamplaa  of  abuaa.  such  as 
tha  1964  occupatton  of  Sikhdom's  holsat 
ahrina,  Iha  Qoldan  Tampla,  ara  no  longar  a 
ragular  occunanoa.  Mora  raoant  inddsnts, 
whia  not  aa  SKtrama,  ara  vary  dMurt)i(tg. 

Wa  muat  stand  up  for  civfl  MMrliaa  and  rai^ 
gloua  and  aodal  undaratandtog  in  Indta.  This 
graal  larKl  muat  not  ba  aHowad  to  wasts  its 
trsmandoua  potanW  iMirtg  rant  aaundar  by 
■ta  Mgacy  oi  a  anonaigniaa  oonnaH  panioon. 

Mr.  DWYER  of  Naw  Jaraay.  Mr.  Spadtar.  I 
rtaa  today  to  )oin  «vNh  many  of  my  ooiaaguaa 
from  Ytcttt  sidaa  of  tha  aiala  to  dtocuaa  a  situa- 
tion which  haa  adaan  in  tha  Pun)ab,  that 
ragnn  or  norwiam  mkh  moai  notany  swiaoR- 
adbySftha. 

I  wouM  Mw  to  congratulato  and  Ihwik  tha 
ganttaman  trom  CaMomla  (Mr.  Shumwav]  lor 
faQuaaang  uvs  oma  so  aiai  niamiara  ot  vw 
body  mi^il  ba  aUa  to  laNact  on  a  dMRcult — 
oftan  tragio-^oiaign  poAcy  iaaua. 

oaany,  ma  preiMfna  oi  vta  nviiaD  oo  not 
oommana  via  puoars  ansnaon  a>  ■*  axHni 
of.  say.  umtsd  Slatsa-Sowlat  rslaions.  our 
I  in  Cantral  Amailcai  or  tha  aoourga  of 


apai«wld  in  Souft  Atica.  But  Iha  proUama 
which  aiiat  In  Ma  araa  ara  important  to  Amar- 
taans  tor  sarvaral  raasons. 

fRrai  Ihara  ara  aartoua  human  ilgfila  quaa- 
ttona  InaolMd  hara.  Tha  Unltad  Slataa.  aa  «w 
laadkig  ackrooata  for  paraonal  fraadom  and 
■Mfty.  haa  a  moral  tmparatlxa  to  spaak  out  on 
in(ua*oo  wharawar  It  mIgM  occur. 

Saoond.  Ihara  ara  gaopoMcal  oonoams.  aa 
wal.  Ijocatad  as  H  la  on  tha  Indan  bordar  with 
PMatwv  |uat  ISO  mlaa  from  tha  Sowiat 
Untan,  ttw  atatua  of  tNa  raglon  wNliki  Indta 
couM  hawa  profound  impteattons  for  Us  aoan- 
tud  rata  In  ttia  Mura  of  Iha  Indan  subconH- 


Rnaly.  ttwra  ara  a  graat  many  Amartoan 
cMnna  who  traoa  thair  roots  back  to  Inda 
«id  to  Iha  Puniab  ragfon  to  whom  thia  Iaaua  ia 
aiOamaly  impoirtartt 

Tha  lawd  of  vidanoa  in  iNa  oonNcl  haa 
oaan  noraaMng  w\  laoam  yvars.  mm.  afManM^. 
Tha  attack  on  tha  QoMan  Tampla  and,  mora 
raoandy.  tha  imposition  of  praaldanlid  rula  ara 
aympnmaac  oi  oaapiy  nan  ara  oaapiy  iwi 
problama  whtoh  wM  not  aasiy  Isnd  thanv 
advaa  to  sokittona. 

For  Ihia  raaaon.  n  is  Important  that  tha 
Unilad  Stataa  ha^  to  foous  world  attantton  on 
Ihia  lagtoa  Iran,  Iraq.  Afghaniatan,  Pakistan. 
Inda  wa  ara  taMng  about  an  araa  of  graat 
gtobal  aignmcanca.  givan  Iha  aocaas  to  tha 
iTKflan  Ooaan  which  axiats  thara. 

Mr.  Spaakar.  I  am  prtvflagad  to  raprosont  a 
slgniWcant  numtiar  o(  parsons  of  Indan  axtrac- 
Iton  who  Iva  and  work  In  Iha  Sixth  Oistnct  of 
Naw  Jarsay.  Thay  ara  both  Htodus  and  Sikhs 
and  thay  ara  making  maior  oootributlona  to 
thair  community,  to  tha  aconomy  of  tha  Stata 
of  Naw  Jaraay  and  to  thair  adopted  country. 

I  am  proud  of  tha  good  rapport  which  exists 
within  my  constituancy  among  parsons  of  df- 
farlng  backgrounds.  It  is  s  tradtton  In  cantral 
Naw  Jarsay  and  one  of  the  maior  strengths  of 
our  country.  And  it  suggests  Ittat  the  people  of 
Inda  need  to  reach  a  liniilar  accommodation. 

Violence  as  a  means  to  achieve  a  politKal 
and,  wttalhar  perpetrated  by  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment or  by  roiidenta  of  the  Punjab,  is 
counterproductive.  It  only  tends  to  force  retal- 
latfon  and  a  hardening  of  positions. 

Let  us  hope  that  cooler  heads  wiH  prevail  in 

rslattoni  between  ttw  Indan  Government  and 

thair  Sikh  citizens,  tfiat  the  enhancement  of 

freedom  wW  be  a  goal  of  tx>th  parties  arKi  that 

trwiquMy  wi«  return  to  this  troubled  part  of 
III  ■  — '-* 
ma  worn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  again  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  CaHfomia  for  organizing  this 
spadd  order  and  for  providing  me  wim  the 
opportunity  to  address  this  quastkx)  today. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouM  like  to 
commend  my  ooNeague  from  Camomia  for  his 
spadd  order  concerning  the  plight  of  the 
Sadw  in  Inda.  Under  the  Gandhi  regime,  a 
ragime  that  defends  Soviet  foreign  poicy  and 
oontrttwtas  morwy  to  the  IMarxist  Sandnista 
raglma  In  Nk:wagua.  the  Sikh  minority  has 
baan  rspaatadhf  persecuted  and  officiaNy  la- 


in January  of  thia  year,  paramilitary  polkw 
forces  in  the  Punjab  stata  of  kxta  entered  ttw 
Sidi  religion's  hoHest  shrine,  the  Giolden 
Temple,  and  arraatad  several  people  suspect- 
ed of  terrorist  activities.  It  was  ttw  second 
lime  in  B  months  that  tha  pdfoe  had  anisrsd 


moiplwia  Iwlwaan  the  Skha  and  ttw  Hhidua. 
Ttw  worst  conifontatton  at  ttw  Qoldan  Temple 
ooounad  In  19B4,  wtwn  Ptima  Mtoiatar  Indva 
QarKM  aant  ttw  army  Into  ttw  holy  tsmpla. 
Oavard  ttwuaand  SMw  ware  massacrsd  at 
ttw  tampla,  and  a  wave  of  violanoa  twtwaan 
stama  ara  raraua  losowao  ma  mcnam. 
Shortty  after  the  Qoldan  Tampla  attack, 

f^Wnv  wtmmmm  mWrnm  sammMm  WW  ■MflHVlBl- 

ad.  alagadly  by  Skh  bodyguards.  In  ttw  10 
daya  Idtowing  tha  aaaaasinaHon,  over  3,000 
Sikha  ware  kMad  in  ttw  Pur^  capNd  of  DdN 
atone.  The  witt^kh  rtota  indudad  brutd  ind- 
dents  of  rape,  mutttotion,  and  txjming.  Ind^ 
pendant  obaeiiiafi  alao  cWmad  ttwt  Hindu 
poMicd  leaders  played  a  dract  role  In  Inciing 
crowds,  and  noted  a  conspicuous  lack  of 
actfon  on  ttw  part  of  the  locd  poNca.  Anottwr 
570  Sikhs  were  Mlad  in  ottwr  Indian  dtias  and 
towna,  and  aetimatae  ara  ttwt  ttw  deatt)  toll 
tor  ttwt  period  may  axoaed  5.000.  Punjab  has 
sinoa  baan  doaad  to  foraigrwrs  and  rsportsrs, 
and  Ifs  rwwspapers  have  baan  stmt  down. 

In  July.  1965.  Indan  Prima  Minister  Ri#v 
QandN  signed  an  ll -point  accord  addrasaing 
spedfk:  demands  by  ttw  Siktw  arising  out  of 
the  various  epiaodes  of  vtolenoe  and  rioting  to 
wtiich  they  have  been  sut)iected.  However, 
many  of  this  points  in  ttvs  accord  have  certairv 
ly  not  t>een  fulfilled,  and  the  vioierKe  and  ter- 
rorism directed  agairwt  ttw  Sikha  continues  in 
Inda  even  today. 

Though  ttw  media  wouW  have  us  beteve 
that  ttw  Sikhs  are  violent  extremists,  ttw  vast 
majority  of  ttwm  are,  on  ttw  contrary,  peace- 
kjving  individuals.  The  fact  is  that  tfwy  have 
not  arxj  will  not  sut>mit  to  ttw  oppression  of 
the  IrKlian  Govemrrwnt  As  ttw  lesdirig  natxxi 
in  ttw  free  world,  we  must  recognize  and  take 
direct  action  In  response  to  tfwir  pligtit  The 
United  States  can  no  tonger  sit  Idly  by  as  ttiis 
repreherwi)le  situation  contirNjes. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commerxl  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Shumway,  for  coordrwttng 
today's  special  order  to  horar  the  Siktw  of 
India.  The  upheaval  in  ttw  Siktwnajority  state 
of  Punjab  remains  orw  of  India's  most  serious 
human  rigtits  cor>cems.  Since  1964,  when  ttw 
Indan  Government  sent  armed  troops  into  ttw 
GoMen  Temple  and  lulled  at  least  1,000 
Sikhs,  ttw  violence  twtween  ttw  Siktw  and  ttw 
Hindus  has  escalated  dramatically  in  ttw 
Pur^ab. 

According  to  U.S.  Government  figuras.  600 
persorw.  IrKkidng  Siktw  and  Hirxkn.  have 
died  in  the  Pur^  viderKe  during  1986,  arxl 
neariy  300  as  of  mid-1987.  As  cochairman  of 
ttw  Congrassiorwl  Human  Rights  Caucus,  I 
strongly  dsplora  the  acts  of  raligtous  peraecu- 
tkx)  a(^inst  ttw  Siktw  or  any  raligtous  group  at 
ttw  hands  of  ttw  Indian  Government  A  total 
of  16  million  Sikhs  Nve  in  Irxte,  compoeing  2 
percent  of  the  population.  So  wtiy  are  such  a 
small  mirwrity  disoimirwted  sgainst,  tortured, 
arxl  sorrwtirrws  killad? 

I  urge  Prinw  Minister  Garxttii  to  erKi  ttw 
human  rights  at)uses  occuring  in  his  country. 
An  important  first  step  wodd  be  ttw  fulfillment 
of  ttw  11-point  accord  of  July  1965.  This 
accord,  signed  on  July  14,  1965,  by  Prime 
Minister  GandN  and  ttwn  leader  of  ttw  AkaN 
Dal  Pwty.  Hvchand  Singh  Longowai.  ad- 
draessd  specMic  politicat,  aooramic.  and  raii- 


outof 
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gioua  damdtda  by  ttw  SWta  ttwt 

ttw  GoMan  Temple  Inddant  

Tnia  datincrattc  govammants  muat  protect 
dl  cMtaans  from  ttw  soourgaa  of  dacrimina- 
tton.  TNa  proladton  mud  SKland  to  al  rdl- 
^oua  did  attiddttaa.  K  ttw  Indan  Gowam- 
mant  la  to  ba  90u^  wWi  ttw  fraa  world  It 
mud  datingdBh  Itadf  from  the  dtolmlnaion 
and  prsjudtoe  of  hJtattlarlan  dcH*«h(pa. 

Mr.  Spad(ar.  at  ttHa  ttma  I  wouM  Hw  to 
Inaart  a  mamo  tor  ttw  Record  ttwt  waa 
broudit  to  my  atlsntton  ttiis  morning  by  Dr. 
Qundt  Singh  Adakh.  prsddant  of  ttw  Mama- 
ttond  Skh  Orgwiliattoa  It  la  writlan  by  Eric 
Ntool,  raaaarch  aaaodato  at  ttw  MormaHon 
Bureau  of  ttw  Nafiond  Canlar  for  Pubic 
Poicy  Raaaarch,  to  exacuttva  drador  Amy 
Morilz  «id  describes  in  detal  ttw  human 
rights  sMuatton  in  Inda. 
QCeoiorsndum      from     the      Information 

Bateau  of  the  National  Center  for  Pulriic 

Policy  Reseerch] 
To:  Amy  Morlts,  Executive  Director. 
From:  Ertc  NlooU.  Research  Associate. 
Re  Human  Rights  Situatioa  In  ImUa. 
Date:  June  1. 1987. 

In  pTvparlni  tills  memorandum  at  your 
request  I  have  found  that  some  MemlMSS  of 
Coocnas  are  beginning  to  re-examine  the 
United  States'  relattonship  with  India.  This 
April,  for  example,  ttie  VS.  Houae  of  Repre- 
■entatlves  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  re- 
duced aid  to  India  In  the  Foreign  Assistanoe 
Act  by  $15  million  by  creating  a  $3S  million 
celling  on  tills  aid.  As  the  VS.  has  given  $1 
billion  to  IndU  since  1982  and  expecU  to 
give  nearly  $800  million  more  during  the 
next  four  years,  this  $16  million  U  but  a 
■mall  percentage  of  India's  total  VS.  aid. 
But  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  vote  tias 
encouraged  Congress  to  investigate  India's 
human  rlgbU  situation  and  to  consider  how 
Americans  can  use  VS.  Influence  to  encour- 
age India's  Rajiv  Oandhi  government  to  im- 
prove human  rights. 

A  Congressional  review  of  VS.  policy 
toward  India  is  long  overdue.  India  In  1987 
Is  a  nation  in  which  rellgtous  petsecuUon  is 
encouraged  by  law.  where  tlie  government 
does  not  protect  dtlaens  from  a  system  of 
permanent  servitude  that  U  UtUe  better 
ttian  slavery;  where  prisoners  of  the  sUte 
are  held  Indefinitely  and  sometimes  tor- 
tured and  UUed:  where  the  circumstances  of 
one's  birth  dlcUte  a  dtlaen's  place  in  sode- 
tr.   snd   where   constitutional   protections 

taken  for  granted  by  Americans  either  do 

not  exist  or  can  l)e  repealed  at  the  wlilm  of 

a  govenunent  that  tias  been  tieaded  by 

members  of  the  same  family  for  38  of  the 

last  40  years. 

HUMAV  KIOBTS  VIOLATIOIM  ABS  rBBQUSMl 

Reports  of  human  rights  violations  in 
India  are  frequent  and  come  from  many 
■ouroes.  Sample  reports  of  individual  In- 
gtanoes  of  human  rights  violations  include: 

Tlie  UA  State  Department  reports  ttiat 
In  December  of  1985  ttilrty-me  prisoners 
were  blinded  by  authorities  whOe  awaiting 
trial  In  the  state  of  Blliar.  and  ttiat  the 
death  of  a  young  Sikh  In  DeUil  was  quite 
widely  suspected  of  being  the  result  of  tor- 
ture. 

Xbe  Manchester  (England)  Ouardlan  re- 
ported on  April  14,  1987  tliat  between  80- 
100.000  teachers  were  imprisoiwd  for  one 
numtb  In  the  state  of  Tamil  Nadu  for  defy- 
ing a  government  order  twtrtdrtlng  ttiem  to 
strike  for  more  pay.  and  that  30  of  the 
teachers  tiad  died  in  custody.  On  December 
29.  1986  the  Washington  Post  quoted  one 
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unldsntmed  poUoe  official  attatttlng  that 
"Many  lUues  we  <>Bpf«Mi  on  torture  In  inter- 
iiigstlnns  no  doubt  about  It." 

Aeoordlng  to  the  CtutsUan  Scienoe  Moni- 
tor's October  15.  1964  ooversge  of  govern- 
ment aettomn  the  Punjab  state:  "The  pat- 
tern In  eadi  vfllase  appears  to  be  the  same. 
Ttie  anay  moves  In  during  tlw  earty 
evening,  oordotw  a  vfllafe.  and  annminoea 
ovcrloo^peakers  that  everyone  must  coBse 
out.  AU  males  between  the  ages  of  15  and  85 
are  Uufiil  and  Idlndfolded.  then  taken 
away.  llMMaHiids  tiavc  disapiwared  in  the 
Punjab  sinee  the  Army  operatton  Itegsn. 
Xbe  government  lias  provided  no  lisU  of 
r,mm„Mmr  families  doot  know  If  sons  snd  hus- 
bamk  are  arrested,  underground,  or  dead." 

Amnesty  Intcmatlaaal  dtes  many  reports 
of  human  rights  vkdatkmK  a  partial  list  in- 
cludes sDfgti**""-  that  some  priaoners  of 
the  govenunent  have  Iwen  used  ss  slaves  or 
sexually  almsed:  that  in  one  smaU  village  in 
tlw  state  of  Andlua  Pradesh  238  resklenU 
alleged  in  a  petition  to  the  Supreme  Court 
ttiat  they  liad  lieen  tortured:  ttiat  a  Judge 
visiting  Itabha  Central  JaU  in  Punjab  ac- 
cused autbortttes  of  torturing  detainees  by 
rolling  logs  over  their  thighs  or  pulling 
their  legs  spart;  tliat  in  ttie  Pimjab  the 
beating  of  prlsonefs  sumended  from  ttie 
orillng  on  ttie  soles  of  the  feet  snd  oo  the 
liody  was  frequently  reported.  Amnesty 
International  also  received  allegations  from 
the  Punjab  that,  wlien  a  person  wanted  by 
the  poUoe  could  not  lie  found,  relatives  were 
arrested  in  tils  or  tier  place  snd  saatetimes 
beaten  and  detained,  and  ttiat  the  police 
had  falsely  implicated  people  in  offenses 
punishable  under  the  arms  act  by  planting 
weapons  on  ttiem. 

Amnesty  International  also  repcwta  receiv- 
ing sllfgati^w  ttwt  tndhrlduals  have  been 
killed  by  the  police  in  staged  "encounters." 
In  the  state  of  Uttar  Pradesh  tliose  killed 
were  criminal  suspects  (especially  of  tlie 
Hftrij^"  "untouclialde"  castes):  in  Andlira 
Pradesti.  Biliar  and  Punjab  the  victliiis  were 
poUtteal  acUvlsts.  Amnesty  International  re- 
ports that  in  one  such  Incident  in  Andtira 
Pradesh  In  April  1988  "five  aUeged  Naxa- 
lltes  IMembers  of  a  Maoist  political  party 
considered  tlie  most  extreme  of  India's  com- 
munist  parties]  were  killed  snd  a  survivor 
stated  that  they  had  lieen  surrounded  by 
poUce  tn  plain  clothes,  striped  naked,  stood 
in  a  row  with  their  hands  betiind  their 
backs  snd  shot."  Other  sources  say  similar 
"encounters"  Involving  Sikhs  tiave  been 
■taged  frequenUy  in  the  Punjab  and  else- 
where 


with  one  of  a  lower  eaate.  (If  i 
occurs,  lie  or  she  wm  require  a  ittnal  ( 
ing.)  caste  rules  dictate  nearly  every 
of  life  wlwt  BMmbers  may  eat.  wtwt  tiksy 


nroiA's  sraauuiii.  tbx  casts  sisisn 

Upon  taking  offfcse  in  1984.  Indian  Prime 

MInUrtw  Rajtv  Gandhi  promised  sweeping 

reforms  of  the  caste  system.  Devtte  the 

peMSge  of  three  years,  Oandhi  has  failed  to 

even  tiegin  the  reform  process. 

Ttie  csste  system  in  India  is  evfl  and  per- 
nicious. Developed  over  hundreds  of  years. 
India's  original  five  main  castes  have  dhrld- 
ed  into  thftiitarv**  of  other  castes,  aooording 
to  region,  occupation,  and  vama  (the  caste 
system's  own  hl«arcliy).  In  India  today 
there  are  almost  3.000  major  castes,  each 
subdivided  into  groups  of  families  with 
common  ancestors,  called  gatras. 

Castes  sre  srranged  in  a  strict  hierarchy. 
Members  of  a  caste  have  a  predestined  duty 
to  carry  aa  the  tasks  of  their  caste  and 
nothing  else.  The  philosophy  stfQ  followed 
by  Hindus  today  was  described  liy  the  Hindu 
lawgiver  Mann  XOOO  years  sgo:  "It  Is  better 
to  do  your  duty  Iwdly  than  another's  weU." 

According  to  Hindu  rules,  members  of  a 
fitftMir  caste  must  never  come  in  oontsct 


may  be  performed. 

Ttw  Harljan  "untoochabies"  ate 
ered  the  lowest  easte  in  Indian  mndn  i 
ty.  Tlw  F^J«"«  waapctse  appraxtmatdy 
15%  of  India's  785JMW.000  population  Re- 
strictlaiw  on  Hsrijans  are  sUlugsnt:  ttwy 
sre,  for  example,  almost  always  foiMdden  to 
use  village  wdls  and  temples  and  they  must 
never  oook  the  food  for  a  member  of  a 
higher  caste. 

The  easte  system  slao  brlnvi  harmful  dvH 
snd  political  diseriminatlan  on  a  masB  scale. 
There  is  rampant  pcrittleal  favurltlwn  for 
certain  castes  in  the  awarding  of  govcn- 
ment  oontraete  and  Jobs.  VIDage  poittlcs  sre 
almost  oomirietely  dmntiwtiwl  by  caste  aUl- 
snoe.  Impartial  law  enforceasent  suffers  be- 
cause the  pcdloe  forces  are  rtnmhisted  by  the 
scMxUed  "hiilier"  castes. 

Vtolenoe  between  csstes  hss  been  one 
result  of  t^TW*'"^  brou^t  on  by  these  in- 
equalities. In  the  west  Indian  provtnee  <rf 
Oujsret  (population  3(^-«0  mHUon)  over  400 
people  were  killed  as  a  result  at  a  carte  ten- 
sions from  June  of  1966  through  Augurt  of 
1988  alone.  The  vtolenoe  erupted  as  tensions 
rose  over  csste-based  quotas  for  college  ad- 
missions snd  government  Jolw  twtween  the 
so-called  "backward"  castes  and  the  "nipper" 
castes.  The  OuJarK  situatlan  Is  noi  unique: 
in  the  northern  states  of  Biliar  and  Uttar 
Pradesh,  to  name  two  exanqdes,  disputes 
over  lend  ref  onn  snd  Isnd  control  often 
result  in  vtolenoe  twtween  castes. 

In  disputes  the  pohee.  run  tiy  the  higher 
csstes.  tend  to  sMe  with  the  higher  csstes. 
The  Justification  they  gWe  for  prejudicial 
sppllcation  of  the  Uws  is  a  claim  that  the 
lower  castes  are  dacoito  (Iwndlts)  or  Ifaxa- 
Utes.  At  a  1978  parade  honoring  the  late 
HarUan  ("untouchablra"— Hhirtnism's 

lowest  castes)  leader  Dr.  Amhedksr  oonfUct 
triggered  a  poUoe  riot.  The  poUoe  rampaged 
Harijan  neigliborlioods.  killing  nine,  serious- 
ly injuring  over  100.  burning  liomes,  and  at' 
tacking  a  Harijan  Buddhist  shrine.  Vtolenoe 
occurred  in  part  because  parades  by  Hari- 
Jans  are  strong  resented  by  the  upper 
csstes,  liyiiMMng  the  police.  Ttie  upper 
castes  believe  that  Harijans  should  not  be 
permitted  to  bold  parades  because  these  par 
rades  tend  to  increase  the  self -assurance  of 
Harijaiw— a  development  mewitwrs  of 
tilgher  castes  regard  ss  dangerous. 

A  summary  of  the  tarutsltty  ss  weU  ss  the 
continuity  of  the  caste  system  is  best  de- 
scrilwd  by  Indian  Sham  Lai  tn  a  July  10. 
1983  Ttanes  of  IndU  article  entitled  "The 
National  Scene:  Showing  Tliem  llielr 
Place."  It  read,  to  part: 

"The  vOlage  of  Bangalwa  to  Bihar  Is  only 
the  latest  locale.  The  place  Is  different  but 
it  is  a  replay  of  the  ssme  Idoody  drama  eadi 
time.  A  murderous  gang  of  armed  men.  all 
drawn  from  the  landed  castes,  deaosnds  on  a 
village  snd  mows  down  a  whole  lot  of  Hari- 
jans with  guns.  What  is  the  provoeatlao? 
Perhsps  a  mere  feeling  that  the  Harijans 
are  getting  too  big  for  their  boots.  Or  a 
desire  to  teach  them  how  to  keep  their  traps 
shut  and  play  dumb  to  courts  <rf  law  irtwn 
they  are  asked  to  bear  witness  to  cases  im- 
punlng  their  betters.  The  mass  killings  may 
be  an  act  of  revenge  or  a  mete  warning.  Tlw 
insolent  message  they  carry  is  mudb  the 
same  to  either  case.  The  plaoe  of  the  Hari- 
jans Is  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  sodsl 
ladder  to  the  village,  it  says,  and  if  they 
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UMlr  *tn  UMy  had  batter  aUy 

■Moarto  whleh  faUovstoiM 

Umd  Um  *mb«.  Wnrjvam  «z- 

•f  bonrar  o««r  VbmwgSOhm 

Bvary  party  abad 
Than  la  a  pnnlaa  of 


ina 
ad  by 


tba  pottoa  ara  iDf aetp 
tlw  MfT  Tlnia  wblefa  turaa  ao  aaany 
of  Um  Boeallad  bicbar  caataa  Into 


tba  <*—«*»—*  eaataa  evarywbara.  niay  bav« 
tha  run  o<  Um  rOlaca  aeana.  Thay  boc  moat 
at  tha  galiH  of  dafalopaait.  whathar  It  la 
'  eradlt.  blslMr  yW*  tan  tba  land  or 
froBi  fkim  produoa.  No  party 
ia  MOt  Um  maOt  omt  Hk  fit/Mtne  tham 
um  IJWt  om  to  M«Mv  Hafcy  in  Urma  of 
lim9faiaetormlm$pn)H.  .  .  (amptaaala  bla]" 
TlM  eaata  dMakna  to  India  are  very  deep 
■ad  hlgtaly  iHtttatiaiiaUnd.  Tha  police,  pol- 
ttlea.  and  tba  artmlnlatTatloo  are  controlled 
by  tha  bicher  caataa.  aarvinc  to  keep  the 
I  in  their  plaoea. 


Aaothar  nample  of  the  Oandhl  fo««n)- 
ment'a  ralVnimnai  toward  buaan  ricbu  l> 
the  fadanl  gowmmaot'a  mU-May  takeover 
at  tha  Punjab  atata.  The  Punjab  la  an  area 
of  unraat  and  ptdltlcal  and  rellclous  vio- 
lenee.  moat  of  it  baaed  looaely  on  t«ina1oini 
and  dtfferlnc  political  aaptratkana  between 
the  akha  and  the  Hindua.  (SIkbten  la  the 
majoclty  rcUclon  In  the  Punjab,  but  a  mi- 
nority rellgkn  in  Indto  aa  a  whole.  In  IMl. 
there  were  approximately  IS  million  Sikha 
in  India.  UO  mllllan  Hindua.  76  mlUlon  Mos- 
lema.  16  million  Chrlatiana,  and  5  million 
Buddhlata.)  The  manner  in  which  the  over- 
whehnlncly  Hindu  loverament  baa  choaen 
to  deal  with  the  altuatlon  makea  impartial 
obaerven  Aeptlcal  of  the  ■ovemment'i 
■ood  faith. 

In  ICld-May  the  Oandhl  government 
ouated  the  atate  government  of  the  Punjab 
and  took  direct  control  of  the  atate  for  a 
period  of  at  leaat  atx  montha.  The  official 
reaaon  given  by  the  Indian  government  for 
thla  action  waa  to  item  what  the  govern- 
ment deaerlbed  aa  a  wave  of  violence  headed 
by  Sikh  aeparatlata  who  hope  to  turn 
Punjab  Into  an  independent  nation  called 
"Khallatan."  The  Oandhl  government  thus 
datma  that  Ita  direct  control  of  the  Punjab 
la  JtHtifled.  But  it  la  difficult  for  outalde  ob- 
aerven to  reach  an  Informed  opinion  be- 
cauae  the  government  haa  taken  extreme 
Btepa  to  prevent  outalde  obaerveia  from  ob- 
talnlng  independent  information.  No  for- 
eign Joumaliata,  diplomata.  human  rights 
monitoring  organliatlona  or  private  dttsens 
are  allowed  Into  Punjab.  Thua,  there  la  no 
reliable  Independent  confirmation  of  the 
level  of  violence  In  the  Punjab  or  of  Ita 
nature. 

The  government  la  itrict  about  Its  Iwn  of 
an  foreignen  (Including  diplomata)  from 
the  Punjab  (unleaa  they  have,  in  the  words 
of  an  offldal  at  IndU  Tourlat  Office  In  New 
Totk.  a  "very  good  reaaon"  such  as  family 
or  pitipeity  there).  Offenders  are  proaecut- 
ed.  In  June  1M4  Asaodated  Press  reporter 
Brmhma  ChaOany  filed  a  report  after  wlt- 
neaalng  the  murder  of  14  bound  Sikh  youths 
by  government  paramilitary  foroea  during 
the  government  attack  on  the  Oolden 
Temple,  the  holleat  shrine  of  the  Sikh 
people.  When  Challany  tried  to  file  his 
report  with  the  Aaaodated  Preaa.  he  waa  ar- 
rested by  the  Indian  government  and 
charged  wlU>  sedition. 


Indapendent  Infonnatlon  about  the 
nature  of  tha  Indian  federal  government's 
role  In  Punjab  la  avaOabie.  It  waa  reported 
in  tba  May  t.  IMT  edition  of  the  Brtttah 
nawaweekly  The  ■oonomiat.  for  example. 
that  at  leaat  SM  Sikhs  have  been  held  in  de- 
tention In  a  Jodhpur  Jail  by  the  government 
1M4  without  official  chargea  betaig 
agalnat  them.  The  ■ocoomlst  makea 
no  aubatantlal  reoommendatkine  for  aettllng 
in  the  Punjab  permanently,  but 
that  tenalona  in  the  Punjab 
can  be  at  leaat  partially  asmngerl  If  Rajiv 
Oandhl  ahowa  tncraaacd  concern  for  human 
righte  tai  the  Punjab  br  (1)  releaaiiw  the 
S60  aatbK  (»  punlablng  thoae  (Including.  If 
guilty,  cabinet  mlnlatera.  police  offldala, 
and  workers  tai  Oandhi's  Congreas  (I)  Party) 
who  organind  the  IM4  Delhi  rlote  In  which 
many  thouaands  of  Sikhs  were  klUed;  (3) 
pantonine  Sikh  soldiers  who  deaerted  their 
unlta  In  what  The  Boonomlat  calls  the  "emo- 
tional aftermath"  of  Indira  Oandhi's  raid 
on  the  Sftha'  Oolden  Temple.  Por  humani- 
tarian reaaona  alone,  Rajiv  Oandhl  should 
rwiafclar  theae  steps  even  If  The  economist 
is  wrong  that  tenalona  can  be  measurably  re- 
(hioed  if  he  shows  increased  concern  (or 
human  righta.  Unfortunately,  such  concern 
has  yet  te  be  manifest 

No  outalde  obaerver  doubts  that  the  situa- 
tion Inside  the  Punjab  Is  tenae  and  extreme- 
ly complex.  What  Is  doubtful,  however,  la 
whether  the  Oandhl  government's  harsh 
meaaurea  In  the  Punjab  are  called  fen*.  If  the 
government  bellevea  It  has  a  solid  case,  It 
should  permit  vlsltora — especially  journal- 
ists, human  rights  monitoring  groups  and 
diplomats  Into  the  region.  If  the  actlvltlea 
of  the  federal  government  in  the  Punjab  are 
truly  Justifiable,  foreign  obaerven  and  jour- 
nalists will  surely  confirm  this.  As  long  ss 
the  government  refuses  to  do  so.  outsiders 
will  remain  skeptical  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
government's  claims. 

oovBumxirr  Dmnmcs  ovsa  thk  nuaa 

The  Indian  constitution  supposedly  guar- 
antees the  freedom  of  speech  and  press. 
However,  since  the  television  station.  Door- 
darshan,  and  the  radio  station.  Akashwanl. 
are  directly  controlled  and  operated  by  the 
government,  they  are  subject  to  decisions  by 
the  regime  as  to  what  wUl  be  broadcast  and 
in  what  manner.  Since  64%  of  all  Indians 
are  illiterate,  the  impact  of  governmental 
control  of  theae  media  outlets  Is  magnified. 
Purthermore.  some  Indian  newspapers  are 
owned  outright  by  the  government.  (I  have 
been  informed  that  those  that  are  Independ- 
ent are  required  to  obtain  licenses  from  the 
federal  government  in  order  to  purchase 
paper  and  survive  mostly  through  revenue 
received  from  government  advertising.)  As  a 
restilt,  reporting  has  been  quite  selective,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  events  related  to  the 
assault  on  the  Oolden  Temple,  and  the  gov- 
ernment uses  its  Influence  over  the  media  to 
promote  OaAdhl's  Congreas  party  at  elec- 
tion time. 

Cenaorahlp  and  government  Influence 
over  the  media  la  not  limited  to  radio,  televi- 
sion and  newspapers.  The  book  Report  to 
the  Natton:  Oppression  in  Punjab,  pub- 
lished by  Citiaens  for  Democracy,  has  been 
banned  In  India.  This  report,  releaaed  In 
September  of  1984.  documented  government 
atrodtlea  during  the  Oolden  Temple  attack. 
The  book  was  Immediately  banned.  Ita  pub- 
liaher  waa  arrested,  and  all  available  copies 
were  confiscated  and  destroyed.  Another 
1984  report  "Who  Are  The  Oullty?"  pub- 
lished Jointly  by  the  People's  Union  for 
Democratic  Rights  and  the  People's  Union 
for  Civil  Ubertlea.  was  also  suppressed.  The 


report's  printer  was  harassed.  7.000  curies 
at  the  Punjabi  tranalatlon  were  conflocated 
by  atate  police,  and  a  eaae  waa  filed  against 
the  tranalater  for  "provoking  communal 
hostilltiea." 
Bom^  LABoa:  iwaaitain  cawruBT  slavbit 

Another  tragic  situation  the  government 
Ignorea  Is  bonded  labor.  This  brutal  fact  of 
Indian  life  amounU  virtually  te  slavery. 
Over  X9  million  Indiana  who  have  borrowed 
money  muat  work  indefinitely  to  pay  off  a 
debt  which,  due  to  exoeaatve  intereat.  grows 
faster  than  they  can  pay  it  back.  While 
technically  niegaJ  ainoe  I9T6,  this  system  re- 
matna  pervasive  as  the  laws  are  not  an- 
forced.  Aa  the  Bconomiat  pointe  out.  ".  .  . 
all  too  often  In  India  such  laws  have  no 
effect  becauae  nobody  takea  any  notice  €d 
them."  And.  ".  .  .  neither  the  stetes  nor  the 
central  government  seem  Interested  In  en- 
forcing the  law." 

Most  bonded  laborers  have  borrowed  $40- 
$80  and  pay  Intereat  often  over  50%  per 
year.  The  value  of  the  individual's  labor  Is 
determined  by  the  lender.  When  the  inter- 
est builds  up  quicker  than  the  worker  can 
pay  it  back  the  laborer  becomes  trapped  In  a 
spiral  debt.  Many  never  get  out  of  bondage, 
and  those  who  die  before  their  debt  Is 
repaid  must  be  replaced  by  a  family 
member. 

imiAK  JuaricK.  DBTAnmxirr  inuafumxLT 

WrmOUT  CHABOS 

Since  1984  the  Indian  federal  government 
has  possessed  sweeping  powers  to  detain  in- 
dividuals Indefinitely  without  charging 
them  with  any  crimes.  Under  Ordinance 
Plve  of  a  1984  amendment  to  India's  Nation- 
al Security  Act  an  arrested  individual  may 
be  held  in  detention  for  no  official  reason 
for  up  to  fifteen  days.  The  lexigth  of  this  de- 
tention is  determined  by  the  detaining  au- 
thority. After  ten  days,  the  detaining  au- 
thority must  show  that  there  are  "excep- 
tional circumstances"  to  continue  holding 
the  individual.  In  practice  thla  is  not  diffi- 
cult. 

Before  Ordinance  Plve  was  enacted,  the 
case  of  an  accused  was  to  be  referred  to  an 
advisory  board  within  three  weeks  of  the  de- 
tention and  the  advisory  board  was  to 
submit  its  report  within  seven  weeks  of  the 
detention.  But  Ordinance  Plve  greatly  in- 
creased these  timeframes:  now  the  case  of  a 
person  detained  before  April  3,  1985  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Advisory  Board  within 
four  months  and  two  weeks  and  the  Board 
must  submit  its  report  within  five  months 
and  three  weeks  of  detention.  Therefore, 
now  an  individual  covered  by  these  provi- 
sions can  be  detained  for  nearly  six  months 
even  If  his  detention  is  completely  unjusti- 
fied. 

Ordinance  Six  of  the  Second  Amendment 
to  the  National  Security  Act  provides  that, 
upon  expiration  of  the  detention  order,  an 
additional  order  may  be  issued  for  up  to  12 
months.  This  means  that,  if  a  detention 
order  is  held  Invalid  by  the  court,  the  de- 
taining authority  can  revoke  the  order  and 
immediately  make  another  detention  order 
on  the  same  grounds  for  up  to  one  year.  Ac- 
cording to  the  UB.  Stete  Department,  this 
makes  It  "theoretically  possible  for  a  detain- 
ee to  be  held  Indefinitely  without  trial." 

India's  newspapers  are  not  sanguine  about 
these  new  regulations.  The  Indian  Eixpreas 
warned  that  "The  record  of  the  police  does 
not  inspire  confidence  that  they  will  always 
use  these  sweeping  provialonB  with  due  cau- 
tion. (It  is)  a  threat  to  aodal  workers,  trade 
unionists,  dvil  libertarians,  political  oppo- 
nente  and  others."  The  Hindustan  Times 


warned  "Let  ua  not  forget  that  police  offi- 
cials' quest  for  more  and  more  powers  is  In- 
triiMieally  Inaatiaable." 

International  concern  over  India's  Judicial 
system  extends  beyond  the  concerns  voiced 
by  the  XJA  State  Department.  Indian  newa- 
pepera,  and  others  over  Ordinancea  Phre  and 
Six.  Another  1984  act,  "The  Terrorist  Af- 
fected Areas  Act."  extends  the  investigation 
period  from  15  to  30  daya,  and.  when  neoea- 
sary.  from  60  or  90  days  to  one  year,  in  any 
area  dedaied  to  be  a  "terrorist  affected 
area"  by  the  government.  In  application, 
this  means  that  In  areas  deemed  "terrorist 
affected"  by  the  government  a  detained  bi- 
dlvldual  may  be  held  for  a  whole  year  with- 
out being  charged  In  a  court  of  law.  The  def- 
inition of  the  word  "terrorist"  used  by  the 
government  is  vague:  any  person  who  causes 
"disruption  of  services  or  means  of  commu- 
nications fssmtlal  to  the  community,"  if  he 
does  so  for  "coercing  or  overthrowing  the 
Oovemment  -established  by  law."  This  ex- 
tremely vague  definition  covers  anything 
from  a  bona  fide  terrorist  in  the  Interna- 
tionally accepted  use  of  the  word  to  mem- 
bers of  a  striking  labor  union. 

The  Temrist  Affected  Areas  Act  further 
provides  that  no  person  held  under  the  act 
shall  be  released  on  bail  unless  the  co«ut  is 
satiafied  that  he  or  she  is  not  guilty  of  the 
alleged  offense  and  that  he  or  she  is  unlike- 
ly to  commit  any  offense  while  free  on  bail. 
It  goes  ao  far  as  to  allow  that  if  a  person  is 
suspected  of  committing  an  offense  under 
sections  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code  (sedition 
and  related  offenses)  and  If  the  prosecution 
shows  that  the  accused  person  was  at  a 
place  where  firearms  or  explosives  were 
used  in  an  attack  on  authorities,  the  ac- 
cused will  be  treated  as  guUty  until  proven 
Innocent.  As  the  Indian  Express  pointe  out. 
"It  is  quite  possible  that  [an  arrested 
person]  was  first  caught  in  the  melee;  but 
he  is  liable  to  prosecution.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  found  with  weapons; 
his  mere  presence  will  condemn  him."  And 
at  this  point  the  detainee  must  prove  his  in- 
nocence. Also,  the  Act  permlte  trials  "in 
camera"  (i.e.  without  witnesses  for  the  pros- 
ecution being  identified). 

The  Hindustan  Times  has  commented: 
"Under  the  Terrorist-Affected  Areas  Bill, 
the  onus  of  proof  has  shifted  from  the  ac- 
cuser on  to  the  accused;  moreover  a  'terror- 
ist' is  defined  so  vaguely  that  an  individual 
need  not  have  r>ecessarlly  indulged  in  vio- 
lence to  attract  the  penalising  eye  of  the 
legialatlon.  What  it  simply  adds  up  to  is  that 
If  the  Oovenunent,  in  its  unquestionable 
discretion,  declares  any  part  of  the  country 
as  terrorist-affected  any  individual  in  the 
area  can  be  arrested  on  mere  suspicion  and 
it  would  be  for  that  unfortuiuite  detenu  to 
establiah  his  inncxxnce.  Moreover,  under 
the  NaUonal  Security  (Amendment)  BiU  an 
individual  can  be  arrested  again  and  again 
on  the  same  ground.  Furthermore,  policy  of- 
ficials are  abaolved  of  the  time-honored  obli- 
gation of  betaig  specific  in  their  charges 
while  detaining  an  IndivlduaL" 

Most  disturbtaig  is  the  application  of  these 
laws  to  children.  Several  youngsteraas 
young  aa  four  or  five  years  have  been  arrest- 
ed, charged  as  terrorists,  and  taiterrogated. 

The  provisions  of  the  National  Security 
Act  have  been  applied  most  stenuously  In 
the  Punjab  stete.  Under  ite  provisions  au- 
thorities can  also  search  and  shoot  at  wiU 
with  the  blessing  of  the  government.  At 
present  there  are  approximately  300.000 
federal  government  troopa  In  the  Punjab, 
which  is  the  size  of  South  Carolina.  Al- 
though confirmation  of  specific  details  is 


difficult  due  to  heavy  government  cenaor- 
ahlp. reporte  of  brutal  atrocities  Alter  out 
from  the  region. 

oowcLuaioii 

Rajiv  Oandhl  has  had  three  years  to  im- 
prove India's  dismal  human  righte  situation. 
He  has  not  (mly  not  succeeded:  he  haa  not 
even  made  a  serious  effort. 

As  I  noted  previously,  Membeia  of  Con- 
gress of  both  parUes  have  begun  to  reexam- 
Uie  the  U.S.  policy  of  givtaig  $1.6  bllllan  to 
India  over  a  niiM-year  period.  These  Con- 
gressmen are  ria^t  to  review  this  policy. 
They  should  consider  how  UjS.  taifluenoe 
can  best  be  used  to  encourage  the  Indian 
government  to  begin  reapectlng  human 
rights.  American  taxpayers  should  mt  give 
huge  sums  of  money  to  a  government  that 
ignores  civU  liberties  on  a  vast  scale. 

Mr.  UPtNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  first 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  CalMomla  [Mr.  Smumway)  tor  organizing 
this  special  order  on  the  rapicJIy  deteriorating 
human  rights  aituatton  in  the  Punjab.  H  is  high 
time  the  Congress  be  made  aware  of  the  role 
the  Indten  Government  has  played  in  fostering 
the  suppression  of  the  Si(h  people  in  this 
on(»-peaceful  area  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
spoken  on  this  subiect  Nearly  a  year  ago,  I 
urged  the  Indtan  Government  to  lift  the  ban  on 
the  only  authoritative  text  on  the  Moody  after- 
math immedMtely  following  the  Indira  (Sandhi 
assassination.  During  that  tragic  time,  thou- 
sands of  Sikhs  were  massacred  at  govern- 
ment acquiescence  and  even  government  in- 
sbgation.  Yet,  to  this  day  oppression  in  the 
Punjab  contiTHjes  to  be  banned  and  no  signifi- 
cant punitive  action  has  been  taken  to  bring  to 
justice  those  heM  accountable. 

The  Indian  Government  desires  Amertean 
public  officials  to  be  aware  that  there  are  two 
views  of  observing  what  is  happening  ttwre, 
but  still  refuses  to  alk>w  foreign  journalists, 
diptomats,  human  rights  monitoring  organiza- 
tior»,  private  criizens  or  United  States  Corv 
gressmen  to  visit  tt>e  area.  The  only  informa- 
tion coming  out  of  the  Punjab,  askle  from 
clandestine  repcxts,  is  from  tfie  govemment- 
<x)ntro«ed  Press  Tmst  of  Indto.  Although  no 
offkMd  charges  have  been  made  against 
them,  360  Sikhs  continue  to  be  heW  in  Jodh- 
pur jail,  where  they  have  been  detained  since 
1984.  Stories  of  fake  "encounters"  between 
police  and  Sikh  youth  and  arbitrary  arrest  and 
(xxifinement  continue  to  abound.  In  short, 
since  becoming  aware  of  the  Sikh  plight.  I 
have  seen  no  positive  movements  by  the 
Indian  Government  to  deal  effectively  and  ju- 
dk:tou8ly  with  Skh  people. 

If  anything,  dtotog  between  the  Indton  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Punjab  has  worsened.  Less 
than  a  month  ago.  Prime  Minister  Rajiv 
GandN  instituted  drect  njle  over  the  area, 
ousting  Punj^  Chief  Mkwter  Surjit  Singh  Bar- 
nato.  What  makes  this  move  partteularty  omi- 
nous is  the  fact  that  many  Sikhs  raganJed 
Bamata  as  a  mere  extenaton  of  central  njle  in 
the  Pur^.  He  had  been  excommunk»ted 
from  the  Sfch  relgkxi  and  is  now  considered  a 
top  candklate  for  the  Vk»  Preaklency  of  Indto. 
Horn,  even  that  vei  has  been  removed.  Prime 
Minster  GandN  in  recent  weeks  has  wtnd  to 
use  "«i  iron  fiat"  to  put  down  Siih  seoeaaton- 
ists  in  Pur#b.  As  evMenoe  of  this,  a  man 
known  for  his  bnitalty.  Polce  Chief  Robelro. 
has  been  given  oontrol  over  the  regton  with 


■Me  or  no  aooountabWy.  The  BBC  raportad  a 
few  days  ago  that  Indton  paramitey  troopa 
sunounded  vMmaa  in  ttw  Amilaar  dtoMd  and 
conducted  aftoMraiy  houae  to-houae 
for  SM)  youm.  \MMa  seeking  out 


.  _-  It 

has  set  in  moion  a  suppreaalve  foroe  by 
whk:h  many  innooont  people  wM  bo  endan- 
gered. 

The  fact  that  aU  was  reduced  to  hidto  in 
the  foreign  M  bM  by  $15  mMon  to  awldanoe 
that  Congreaa  to  slowly  becoming  aMMra  of 
not  only  the  human  rights  sNuelion,  but  Inda's 
heavy  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union  tor 
much  of  Ks  mWary  strength.  Indto  has  lust  re- 
cently received  two  squadrons  of  the  most  ao- 
phtottoatad  fighter,  the  Mig-29,  ki  the  Sovtat 
wsenal— an  acoompishment  that  not  oven 
Wvsaw  Pact  counlriaa  can  claim.  An  eaiimal- 
ed  80  percent  of  Indto's  arma  coma  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  believe  that  Congress'  groMring  awaranaaa 
of  the  tense  state  of  affairs  In  the  Punjab  to  a 
healthy  devetopment  Although  the  Indton 
Government  regards  the  Skh  preblem  as  an 
internal  toaue.  I  feel  the  togHimate  tongbig  for 
freedom  of  the  Sikh  people  to  an  toaue  that 
corx^rrts  us  all.  In  my  opinion,  it  to  not  too 
tote  for  the  Indton  Government  to  at  least 
show  its  good  faith  in  lessening  tensions  in 
the  Punjab.  The  Ecorxxnist  in  a  recent  articte 
makes,  among  others,  two  suggaattons  whtoh 
couM  lead  to  such  an  outcome:  releasing  the 
360  Sikhs,  and  puntohing  those— inckidhg 
cabinet  minislers,  poltoe  officiais,  and  funo- 
tionwies  in  the  njling  Congress  (0  Party,  if 
necessary— who  organized  the  1964  DeM 
hots  in  the  vrake  of  the  Gandhi  aasasaination. 
As  the  largest  democracy  on  Earth.  kKfa  has 
a  special  position  in  maldng  certain  that  al  of 
its  people  enjoy  the  righto  and  priviages  in- 
herent in  democratic  sociely. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here  today 
to  express  my  concern,  once  again,  about  the 
stete  of  unrest  stiM  surroundkig  the  SMt  com- 
munity in  India,  especially  in  the  Punjab  where 
most  of  Indto's  14  millton  Sikhs  Hve. 

Over  the  past  4  years,  thousands  of  lives 
have  been  tost  as  a  result  of  violent  conlfict 
between  Sikh  and  Hindu.  In  June  of  1964. 
Indton  Arniy  troops  entered  the  holiest  shrine 
of  the  Sikh  community,  the  GoWen  Tempto  In 
Amrttsar,  to  capture  Sikh  sepanrlisto  who  re- 
portedly had  found  sanctuary  there.  Several 
hundred  Sikhs  and  50  soMtors  dtod  at  that 
time,  and  thousands  of  Sikhs  were  massacred 
the  foltowing  week.  In  October  of  that  year, 
Indto's  leader  trOn  GandN  was  shot  to  death 
by  her  Skh  bodyguards  in  retoialion  for  the 
assault  on  the  GoUen  Temple.  Tragtoaly,  «w 
violence  SUM  contlnuea.  Over  600  people  were 
kilted  tost  year,  and  300  have  dtod  atravly  in 
1967,  most  of  them  since  Mareh  of  thto  year, 
as  Si(h  extremtoto  campaign  for  an  independ- 
ent homeland. 

Last  month,  Indto's  Prime  Mbitoter,  Rajh^ 
(3iandN,  impoeed  "proaWenrs"  or  dkect  mto 
on  the  Punjab,  wNch  alows  Mr.  GandN  to 
oontrol  the  Punjab's  government  and  pofoe. 
as  waH  as  the  Amiy.  from  New  DaM  tar  the 
next  6  months.  During  thto  time.  I  reapectfi«y 
urge  Mr.  GandN  to  protect  the  human  and 
civil  righto  of  the  Skh  communlly  Mng  In 
Indto.  wNto  he  deato  with  the  unreal  in  hto 
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ttw  wortif  •  lngMt  dwnocracy  mutt  b6 
iMOtad  up  by  drnmoamc  actora.  The  rig»it> 
of  SWw  ihouid  te  \Jtt  pratodMl  by  tw 


Mr.  9CXARZ.  Mr.  SpMlwr.  «M  haw*  bMn 
dMply  Mddcfwd  by  ttM  fesuic  vIoiwtM  wMoh 
hM  wracfcad  ttw  Indhm  State  of  ttw  Puniib 
tar  owar  3  yaars  aiKl  partoulafly  tor  *w 
Mwapa  ralalalory  violanoa  aoabial  paraona  of 
tha  Skh  faNh  foRowlrt0  Prima  MWtlar  Indka 
Qwidhrs  assasainalion  by  a  Sfth  in  Naw  DaM 
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floinfey.  R  la  my  akai«  hopa  VMl  I*.  QanM  l^  of  our  «M  waa  a  464nlnula  aaaalon  ««h  Pun|ib.  rtkmareua  human  rigMa 

_  J  lu  OMi  Mii—JiR  ■■  >Mi  m  pli  Wirt  tta  HominMa  R#v  QandhithaMiw  MMa-  Iridudfcio  AmnaHy  nawnaiuHai. 

iMir  dHManoaa  In  (vdv  to  Im^  atPangSMn  Prima    MkiMw'a    dMnaanor    and    ikioaiMy.  wMa  In  datenion  botft  In  Pun|ab  and  in  oChw 

•m  toiituiM  MmWk  of  tfMiaorale  Irwla  Todqr.  I  oMr  to  Nm  aa  «■■  aa  tm  <0m  laad-  parto  of  Inda.  Soma  of  tfiaaa  inatonoaa  of 

ralMr  twi  to  eontoua  fM*«  •»  iMwa  of  an  of  Indto  and  ii  Aaiirt)  Stola  my  hopa  twl  iiia»a1maw«   hava   raairftod   in   pamianant 

vIolMioa  •»  poMtoal  dMaranoaa  tiara  can  ba  ad-  inMy  or  daatfL 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Gwabia.  Mr.  t^iiliir.  drwaad  and  owooma  and  •*!  a  aanaa  ct  Aa  a  oounky  toundad  on  ttw  noMon  ttwl  al 

iMoncMaMaepportunl^tomakaafaarra-  paaoa  and  praapari^r  can  aoon  ralum  to  •»  paopto  ara  anMod  to  baaic  rt^Na.  wa  hawa  a 

•taaanVia  AnlifeL  I  am  oonMml  ttal  Ma  to  toa  aamaal  la^toMte  conoam  tor  «ta  rig^  of  SM«  in 

I  of  AiiHrtoa  and  ln«^  ««i  par-  goal  of  ofUata  in  tndta.  tw  Puniib  and  Vvoughoul  Indto.  Our  conoam 

t  on  9m  ilLuMii  VWI  nNton  I*.  M&IER  of  Criftunla.  I*.  Spaatar.  tw  i.  hai|^itonad  by  ttw  tact  ttwl  ttta  UnNad 

la  iBBlrv  to  •»  A«|ib  SMa.  «totanoa  In  toa  Pun|ib  Slato  of  Indto  coninuaa  Stotea  »ws  a  ilgnMoant  and  aciwa  SMi  oom- 

BiMRa  IP t  dHnooracy.  toa  todqr  and  toa  8U)  putiiiiaiiii  oonimiaa  to  murttf  who  hava  oonfetMitod  much  to  our 

I  itaiM  onoowavi  and  atmngVt-  baar  fw  bmnl  of  toa  oan«c<  brtwoan  iha  oounliy  «id  who  «a  now  daapiy  dMwbad  by 

tfwaiiwwanto  and  moaoni  Indton  Qowammant  and  SWi  wtwiiMi  toa  ttwaal  poaad  to  ttwlr  talow  Sftha  in  Indto. 

J  la  a  dMtoOfwy.  a  rara  Matoa  Aa  wa  approach  toa  aaoond  annMraary  of  Aa  a  iMw  damocracy.  indta  •houM  ba  at 

In  aoun  Aria,  to  IBOI.  ra  •»  moat  poputoua  toa  Punjab  aooonl  iimutlMadly  Prima  MWa-  oonoamad  aa  wa  «a  about  toa  ri^*  of  * 

to  al  toa  world.  Aa  toa  taadar  tor  Bafu  Q^**"..  wa  can  cat  on  tha  liniar;  ^^  cMzana.  nn^dliw  of  ttMk^  ral^ous  ba- 

t  iMMliiiwd  nittma.  H  can  hold  Qumirmm*  to  Uwiiuiwtate  ito  «--""»™^  mk  or  cuNural  toaiMona.  Indta'a  datoi  to  ba 

1 19  aa  a  modri  to  #nw  olhw  iM  ws(W  to  ft  apaanwnt.  Uiiluitoitotoly.  iha  paaoa 

Ihsl  damooraflc  Inaltoiliona  aia  w^  toal  waa  pronriaad  wMi  tha  accord  haa  not 

I  to  non4Maatom  naiona.  comatortL 

TNa  ia  not  to  My.  howawar.  that  Indto'a  Indto'a  SUia  aia  Mng  undw  condWona 

of  dMNooacy  anoounton  no  aMna.  which,  aocotfng  to  r^wrto.  approach  marM 

,  no  nalon  to  tw  woW  la  Innmuna  tarn  tow.  Tha  poloa  and  toa  mMtory  hawa  baan 

Wa  to  toa  IMlad  Slatoa  granted  wfdMpiaad  powara,  wMch  haa  cra- 

mWontod  toraato  to  our  atod  a  dtowto  of  rapr«Mion  and  poMcat  par- 

todto'anoountora  tenlv  dMoU-  ptoca.  Skh  daa««  numbar  to  tw  toouaandi 

•aa.toteettfMntoamuM|plcMyofalhnleand  and  toa  toi  ia  riteig. 

ralgtoua  gratia  which  maka  i«>  toa  naion  of  Tha  prima  raaponcMNy  of  al  damocraotoa  ^^^ 
indhulitnolwpfWnotNttmtoMartMon  ia  to  anaiia  toa  protection  of  Iha  ci«l  and  po-  JI^TTk^^-^  .-...-^-fch.oiinrf.iy- 
oooarion.  Untonunteriy.  auch  an  oocarion  haa  licalritf«aofitocllizana.lhopatoatourQoy-  ^  ^i^LS  ^SJl^^SSli^ir 
miwtotoantotoaPur4ri>Stote.  -^^ '^  «*«^  "^  "^""^  * ''*~  ^J^r^T^JJZ^^ 

Tha  Pta^ib  ia  toa  homa  aroa  tor  many  of  Mtoiator  QhandL  i  urga  toa  todtan  Qovammant  ^^  J^  ^^S!1S  SJ^L^S^  ^ 

totftt-a   SMia.   Umonmtely.   a   mtoorily  of  to  plaoa  toa  N^wat  priority  on  toa  human  and  S^JIl^JSJ^^.-ST^^^TL^ 

paopto  to  toa  Pi*4*  Nw*  choaan  to  puraua  poMfcai  rigN*  of  Sftha  to  ordar  to  unito  toa  ?22^  J^TS^SSl^ JSLT^  22 

pl)^^fi„  ««a^^  lawlaaanaaa  nalon  to  paaca.  hto><>  "vad  and  proaparad  ttgainar.  Ana  wwa 

Btarto  to  combat  toto  tonorim  Mr.  TORWCELU.  Mr.  Spaafcar,  i  woi*J  ■»  today  »a  Sfcha  of  f  Punit>  hava  r»i_grte^ 

»^.  i.igcly  unauccMilK  TNa  haa  ra-  to  Joto  my  ccaiaguM  to  aiipuwtog  concwn  *?^*ST'^J!!^^!mPTL  "  r*^-. 

I  to  toa  meant  adtan  of  toa  l=ad«al  au-  tor  tha  etvi  and  human  rijiN*  of  Sliha  to  tha  <***^  "*  **^  "  "*"  "T  TTLI??^ 

tooNaa  Wdng  ovor  toa  rrigna  of  govanwnant  Punjab  Stote  of  indto  Raoant  avanto  to  toat  *^_  "■.  "Q*.  "S??^  ^  *  ?"^  ^  "'y^ 

to  toa  P>a»to  Stotei  TWa  action  tatowad  a  ra-  lagion  hava  mada  tuch  conoam  parlicutorty  minorWy  of  Siitha  hava  choaen  to  angaga  in 

quaal  by  tha  praMmt  of  toa  Pitoiri)  to  toa  ttotaty.  wanton  arts  of  torroriton  to  ^wwoto^  and 

Praaidmt  of   todto.   Tha  Pmaidant  of  the  Skha  to  toe  Punjeb  hava  had  a  long  hiatory  aehlava  an  ndependani  SMi  Stato.    Khaia- 

Punlito  oondudad  that  law  and  ontor  had  of  paaoaUrf  niaMona  with  tha  Htodua  to  toa    ««^               ^^ 

broinn  down  md  ttaltha  Stote  govammant  ragloa  Tha  Htodua.  who  ara  toa  majority  "*••  Sil*  torroritts  operated  balora  tha 

had  IMtod  to  cub  toe  adMltoa  of  lali^oua  toioughout  the  raat  of  Indto.  hava  Ivad  paaoe-  irwaaion  of  the  Golden  Temple,  and  their  at- 

tondtonanltfato  «id  toirariato.  Thie  "Praei-  fi«y  as  a  minority  to  tha  Punjsbi  Stooa  the  tacks  hava  Incraased  atooe  then.  Thia  Aprii 

danra  niV  to  «i  anwgsncy  «id  tonvorwy  attock  on  tha  SMw'  Qoldan  Tampto  to  1964.  they  took  tha  Ivaa  of  100  paopto  to  ttw 

action  but  to  pamMad  under  Indto's  ConatMu-  howavar.  ton^ma  batwaan  the  two  groupe  Punjab,  many  of  them  dvttana.  Their  targets 

«aa  hava  baan  riring.  Now.  it  appawa  that  ton-  hava  baan  poMk:iana.  patHcutariy  modarato 

Wa  tf  daptara  tha  vtalanoa  that  has  dtanpt-  aiona  Iwva  reached  a  new  tawaL  Raoeraiy.  the  Sfth   poWtetons.   with  whom  they  deegree. 

edpeaoaluiMetothaPui^.Wahopethatthe  Naw  Oatoi  Impoaad  direct  njto  on  tha  Punjab,  joumaiata.  Hindua.  and  innocent  woman  and 

tadanriauiwriiaa  told  thoaa  Skh  towlara  who  a  ragion  that  htot  unti  that  tima.  baan  run  by  chkkan  of  al  laitha. 

mnoiawa  tonoriam  w*  apaedly  reach  a  poW-  a  looriiy  eleotod  govanwwnL  Such  an  action  They  hava  been  rasponatoto  for  btowing  up 

cat  aooommodalon.  I  am  not  to  a  poaHton  to  rriaaa  quaaions  about  tha  traatownt  of  the  oomraerclai    ptonee    and    lor    sasaiainattog 

say  apacMcaly  how  either  the  SMi  laadara  or  Skh  oommaiily.  indton  ofidato  owaraaas.  .toat  a  law  mortfhe 

Iha  fadarto  autootoea  ahouU  proceed.  I  do  AMhou^  Skha  oompriae  only  2  percent  of  ago  to  Naw  Ortaana.  four  of  theee  torroriata. 

wtoil  to  aiiM'telf.  howwwar.  toac  tha  Unltod  toa  Indton  popiteMon.  numbering  16  mMon  to  Qurpratap  Sm^  BIrk  and  three  aooompfcee 

Stotea  IMS  Bonatoteniy  rajactod  the  idea  of  a  counky  whoaa  total  populalton  nuitoara  750  pled  gidty  to  Fadarai  court  of  having  ptodad 

•to  aetoWtofaiiaK  of  a  aaparato  Skh  naion  to  mMon,  ihay  aia  a  vtorant  minori^.  Thay  hava  to  Miaiiinali  Iha  CNaf  Mtototor  of  Haryane. 

toaPUr^ab.  baan  Mg^  aucoaaalul  to  agrtouHura.  and  Bhajan  LaL  BIrk  was  alao  oonvtetod  by  our 

Lai  ua  to  tha  Uniad  Stotea  mpnn  our  con-  hawa  turned  the  Punjab  into  the  moat  agricul-  courto  tor  viotoMng  the  NauMNy  Act  and  tor 

cam  tor  tha  walbatog  of  ai  paopto  to  tha  toraiy  producttoa  Stote  to  toila.  Moraovar.  kagal  poniaiion  of  eitotoaivaa- 

Pitojab  and  ow  hope  toal  tha  ftaJtanal  poM-  thair  laltfaua  practtoaa  and  toaMona  an  an  Than  to  no  aupport  tor  auoh  lanoriato  to  tha 

cal  toatouttana  can  aoon  ba  raaumad.  We  toiportont  part  of  tha  cuMural  dtoaraty  of  Indto.  Hale  of  Congmaa.  nor  I  beleva  ahouM  then 

ahouM  ba  cantUI.  howavar.  that  our  eitone-  Stooe  toe  SMw  an  a  ama*  mtoortty  to  a  torge  be  any  aitoport  tor  toeir  eftart  to  eetaUtoh  a 

atona  of  totonal  an  not  totonaatoU  by  olhan  country.  R  to  aapactoRy  iiiyeiaava  that  their  aaparate  independent  Punjab  Stote.  Sb(ty4wo 

aa  atopptog  over  toa  tea  of  totortortng  wito  the  ri|^  ba  fi«y  protected.  percent  of  the  poptte^cn  of  toe  Punjab  voten 

of  a  Mandly  Uidurtonateiy.  it  appean  that  tha  dvl  and  who  lumad  out  tor  tha  tocal  electtona  than  to 

humm  riofito  of  Skha  to  todto  may  now  ba  aa-  1966  UtoiMtotatod  that  moat  Skha  pialaiiad 

r.  I  had  toa  prtv6aga  to  toad  a  rioualy  thraatenad.  HouaakMwuaa  aearchte  a  poWcal  aatllament  and  nlum  to  nonnaicy 

to  Indto.  Tha  Ni^  without  daw  cauae  hava  baan  raportod  to  tha  tor  tha  Punjab,  rather  than  a  aaparate  steto;  I 
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that  M  to  to  the  alrong  inlaraat  of  tha 

Unltod  Statoa  and  tha  American  paopto  to 
ainwrt  tha  tonttorial  inlagrily  of  todto.  BiM  wa 
•houM  tfao  ancounge  by  al  poaatoto  meana 
m  iiicraaaarl  eftart  by  the  Qovamment  of 
Indto  told  the  toadarahip  of  the  Skh  communi- 
ty to  find  a  paaoaM  naokitton  to  the  dNRcU- 
«ee  told  aocumutoted  griavancea  which  now 
eMtot  «id  pwttoutoriy  tar  the  qutok  return  to 
tocto  Ueiiiucratic  govanwnent  ruto  to  tlw  Stato 
of  Punjab. 

Mr.  8HUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  thank  all  those  who  have 
t*fc»n  part  in  thla  special  order,  either 
by  speaking  or  by  filing  their  written 
statements. 


OZONE  AND  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
THE  INTERIOR 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  thegen- 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  ScHsunl 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
last  several  years  the  United  States 
has  been  engaged  In  very  intensive  ef- 
forts with  moat  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  ban  or  reduce  markedly  the 
production  of  chemicals,  like  refriger- 
ants, solvents,  and  aeroaols.  which  are 
still  produced  abroad,  in  an  effort  to 
slow  the  rate  of  destruction  of  the 
ooone  in  our  atmosphere  that  protects 
us  from  the  ultraviolet  rays  of  the 
Sun.  These  products  are  called  chloro- 
fluorocartwns.  or  CPC's  in  common 
parlance,  and  they  poae  a  definite  and 
almost  desperate  threat  to  the  future 
of  the  human  race  and  other  living  or- 
ganisms by  thinning  the  Earth's  ozone 
layer.  The  resulting  ultraviolet  rays 
cause  skin  cancer.  They  cause  eye 
cataracts.  And  it  is  thought  that  they 
miaet  causc  s  brcMikdown  of  the  Immune 
system,  much  like  the  AIDS  plague 
that  is  afflicting  us. 

So  we  have  been  engaged  in  inten- 
sive discussions  for  the  last  3  years 
over  further  reducing  the  production 
of  chemicals  that  have  this  critical 
effect  on  the  oeone.  which  In  turn  has 
increased  the  level  of  ultraviolet  rays 
that  threaten  all  animals,  fish,  and 
plant  Uf e. 

Well,  there  is  a  ray  of  sunshine.  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  have  had  some  real  lead- 
ership from  the  administration  on  this 
subject.  Interior  Secretary  Donald 
Hodel  has  suggested  that  we  rely  on 
personal  protectdon.  rather  than 
oigage  in  continued  extensive  negotia- 
tions with  ooimtries  around  the  world, 
and  join  in  an  international  treaty. 

Secretary  Hodel's  personal  protec- 
tkm  would  leave  the  reaponsibillty 
with  each  and  every  one  of  us  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  the  ultraviolet 
rays  of  the  Sun.  by  wearing  floppy 
ti«*M  sunglaaaea  and  to  slather  our- 
aelvea  with  sun  lotion. 

Now.  in  some  quarters,  there  has 
been  a  degree  of  skepticism  expressed 
about  Secretary  Hodel's  suggestion.  I 
tititnk  these  people  may  be  folks  of 


■mall  faith.  I  think  we  ought  to  give 
Secretary  Hodel's  concept,  the  Hodel 
concept,  a  chance. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  %>eaker. 
will  the  gmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Of  course,  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  the  gentlonan  to  explain 
s<Hne  of  the  Hodel  mechanisms  that 
the  gentleman  has  down  there.  I  can 
tell  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
woriced  very  hard  on  this. 

I  take  it  that  right  beaide  the  gentle- 
man he  has  these  cats  wearing  hats 
and  glaimm  and  then  the  fish.  The 
gentlonan  does  not  have  a  hat  an  the 
fish,  but  my  understanding  is  that  it  is 
Just  as  dangerous  to  the  fish. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  There  is  a  hat  on 
the  fish,  but  it  is  a  plastic  hat  and  it 
sticks  very  close  to  its  scales. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Oh.  I  see.  So 
the  gentleman  is  pointing  out  that  the 
first  thing  we  would  have  to  do  is  start 
cat^iing  all  these  animals  and  doing 
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this,  that  this  wOl  be 


it. 

The  gentleman  has  some  more  dem- 
onstrations that  I  would  like  to  see. 
Could  the  gentleman  tell  us  what  that 
is? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Well,  this  is  a  gi- 
raffe very  chicly  outfitted  with  a  hat 
and  sunglasses.  We  will  get  to  the 
lotion  in  Just  a  few  moments. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  You  also  have 
to  put  lotion  on  these  animate,  is  that 
correct? 

Is  the  gentleman  sure  that  all  these 
BnttTiain  will  be  under  the  same  threat 
as  human  beings  for  cataract  and  skin 
cancer? 

Bir.  SCHEUER.  Here  is  the  king  of 
the  Jungle  dressed  up  in  a  very  natty 
safari  hat  and  wearing  sunglasses.  I 
think  he  is  very  well  protected. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Well,  I  fear 
that  he  looks  terribly  wimpy,  though. 
It  may  make  him  very  angry. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Now.  here  is  one  of 
our  feathered  friends. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDE31.  Oh,  that  is  an 
owL  

Mr.  SCHEUER.  That  is  an  owl,  yes, 
with  a  very  natty  cap. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  And  you  would 
have  to  do  birds,  too? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Oh,  yes,  you  would 
have  to  do  birds,  fish,  and  animate;  our 
furred  and  nnned  frioids,  all  have  to 
be  protected. 

Prankly,  I  think  Secretary  Hodel  to 
right.  There  to  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  expect  responsible  behavior 
from  our  friends  in  the  furred,  finned, 
and  feathered  kingdoms.  They  should 
be  responsible  for  their  own  acti<xis. 
They  must  protect  themselves  exactly 
the  «»"«*  way  as  we  protect  ouraelvea. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  So  the  gentle- 
man would  say  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  ocHrect  that  if  we  teaxdi 
these  «"«"^^  fish,  and  Mrda,  and 
along  with  human  beings,  if  we  in  the 


Congrew 
the  way. 

I  believe  Secretary  Hodel  said  that 
his  real  ivotdem  was  that  be  wanted 
the  administration  to  have  aome  other 
cholcfs,  and  this  was  hte  choice. 

Oh  look  at  that,  the  gentleman  has  a 
tiger. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Yes.  He  to  very 
natty,  very  comfortable,  voy  much  at 
ease  with  thlnga.  I  am  confident  that 
he  and  the  king  of  the  Jungle  over 
there,  the  owl  and  the  giraffe,  they 
can  all  learn  re^onslble  behavior. 
They  can  all  be  reqxHislble  for  their 
own  health  ou^^uts. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  If  the  gentle- 
man fmn  New  York  will  yield  further. 
I  Just  want  to  ccanpllmait  the  gentle- 
man, because  I  know  the  gentleman  to 
not  a  member  of  the  flat  Earth 
caucus.  I  know  the  gentlonan  beUevea 
in  science,  as  I  do.  and  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman is-trylng  to  prove  how  ridicu- 
lous thte  plan  is. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  have 
vent  so  much  money  trying  to  pierce 
the  oeone  with  star  wars  and  very 
little  time  trying  to  protect  the  osone. 
which  protects  plant  life.  too. 

Now.  I  do  not  see  us  doing  anything 
about  plants. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  No.  I  tried  to  get  an 
ear  of  com.  We  had  eyeglasses  and  a 
lovely  little  hat  to  wrap  around  the 
ear  of  com.  but  frankly,  it  was  too 
early  in  the  season.  I  could  not  get  a 
stalk  of  com  with  a  couple  of  ears  of 
com  on  it.  much  as  I  tried. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Well.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  wHl  yield 
further,  I  Just  want  to  oomplimmt  the 
gentleman  for  all  the  woik  he  did,  be- 
cause it  really  points  out  how  silly  this 
is  and  how  silly  America  looks  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  when  these  kinds  of 
things  are  proposed. 

When  you  get  the  whole  world  to- 
gether and  they  agree  with  us  finally 
that  they  will  Join  us  in  our  leaderahip 
in  doing  away  with  CPC's,  thai  all  of  a 
sudden  the  Secretary  of  the  Intoior 
comes  up  with  thte  great  idea,  I  gueas 
he  must  have  acnne  friends  that  make 
hats.  I  am  not  sure. 

It  may  be  a  great  Job  creatioo  pto- 
gram,  but  I  am  not  sure  it  te  the  kind 
we  want. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man fnnn  New  York,  who  has  been  a 
great  friend  of  the  envlnHmient,  for 
being  out  here  and  pelting  out  how 
silly  thte  is. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  ^^eaker.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman.  I  have,  of 
couiae,  beoi  a  tree  hugger,  like  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 

I  did  hold  2  days  of  hearings  in 
March  in  my  subcommittee  of  the  Sci- 
ence Committee  that  has  Jurisdiction 
over  the  atmosphere  and  the  envlron- 
mmt.  We  held  2  days  of  very  serious, 
very  sober  hearings,  <m  chlorofluoro- 
carbons.  We  heard  from  the  State  De- 
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partmcnt  peotde  and  otlien  at  to  the 
mogi—  In  tlM  iMcottatlona;  but  It 
may  b*  that  Secretary  Hodel  meant 
thli  approa^  to  be  a  fallback  ap- 
proarh 

lira.  8CHROEDKR.  Well.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  8CHKDKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
leavae.  I  want  to  thank  her  for  her 
partle^patlon  with  me  and  my  col- 
league, the  gentleaian  from  New  York, 
who  we  wfll  hear  from  in  a  moment. 

R  la  pvfeeUy  otovloua  that  the  eye- 
glaana  and  the  hata  are  appropriate 
for  all  our  furred,  finned,  and  feath- 
ered trienda.  but  the  queatkm  of  the 
lun  lotion  waa  a  little  bit  tougher.  A 
member  of  the  National  Reaouroea  De- 
f  eoae  OouneU  waa  quoted  In  the  paper 
aa  aaylng  that  obvfcHialy  fiah  cannot 
apread  lotion  on  themaehrea.  We  dia- 
euaaed  thla  at  great  length  among  the 
three  of  ua  and  aeveral  other  Members 
who  were  Intereated  and  we  came  to 
the  oonduaion  that  there  was  an 
anawer  to  that  and  the  answer  to  that 
waa  the  buddy  system. 

D  1815 

As  all  of  us  leam  In  the  Boy  Scouts 
or  in  summer  camp,  what  we  cannot 
do  sometimes  for  ourselves  we  can  do 
for  our  buddy,  and  vice  versa.  Along 
with  the  concept  of  taking  Individual 
reaponalbillty  for  our  behavior,  we 
have  to  teach  our  furred,  finned,  and 
feathered  friends  the  i4>proprlateness 
of  the  buddy  system  when  it  omnes  to 
applying  sun  lotion. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  must  say  that 
the  Sehroeders  have  failed  in  raising 
their  dog.  because  we  have  enough 
trouble  getting  a  collar  <hi  him.  and  I 
do  not  really  want  to  go  home  and  tell 
him  that  he  now  has  to  wear,  by  order 
of  the  Congreaa.  a  hat  and  glasses  and 
sun  lotion.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  is 
going  to  buy  into  that  buddy  ssrstem. 
and  I  do  not  want  to  be  the  one  with 
the  Job  of  trying  to  go  out  and  hat  all 
those  llona  and  put  glssafs  on  them.  It 
la  a  little  eaaier  when  they  are  a  pic- 
ture. 

I  muat  say  that  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  done  a  wonderful  job  of 
showing  how  foolish  all  this  is.  and  I 
thank  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  wa  are  having  INs 
daousslon  on  ttte  isaua  o(  ttw  oxone  and  wtwt 
I  balawa  wfl  bsconie  In  ttw  future  an  iaaue  ol 
nalonai  aaowlly. 

MaMond  iSLuillu  should  not  be  viewed  kjst 
In  rsWIon  to  weapon  aystsms  and  fnanpowsr 
DM  now  R  WW  ncrvaasigiy  rsiaw  ■>  nansw  ra- 
iraala,  wslarshads,  sgricuNura,  snd 
i  paDsms  siai  niaaiBai  we  suppon  sya- 
Isms  lor  si  nalkina  Aa  world  Donilalon  av- 
panda  wa  can  a^MCt  arwtrorwnanlal  laauaa  to 
add  a  new  aoope  to  conMct  as  mora  peopto 
aaak  to  suslwn  themaalvaa  on  dacflning  naa^ 
lal  raaourooa. 

Tbaae  laauaa  are  rarely  debated  by  our  mH 
tary  and  toraign  ao^ians  but  looking  at  ttw 


ptdure  It  dMsriiei  to 
a  prtorty  aa  oiv  mWary  polcy. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  cal  tor  an  anvirorv 
menial  aummll,  ttiat  would  Induda  rapreaenta- 
Induaky,  agrlouNura,  pofcymakera, 
so  wa  can  develop  a  sane,  bat- 
on how  to  praaerve  our 


arKi  davatop  a  cure  tor  AIDS.  We  muat  alao 
unNa  to  deal  wNh  the  ozone  and  other  crucial 


The  proWama  we  are  aaaing  now 
ozorta  are  IndfcaBve  of  an  abaenoe  of  stoong 
polclaa  In  the  peat  8  years  on  etwirorwnental 
IssuM.  The  problerm  are  not  going  to  disap- 
pear but  are  going  to  gat  IncraJaHngly  worse. 

The  daptation  of  our  crane  layer  wM  dkectly 
affect  everything  that  is  bask:  to  the  American 
way  of  Ma.  it  w«  affect  our  health,  food 
aourosa,  and  our  qualty  of  Me. 

Wa  cerwwt  approach  this  proOlam  by  merely 
handtog  out  sunglasses,  shadss,  or  sunlaning 
loHon.  This  approach  ia  not  even  aerious 
eraugh  to  say  N  wM  have  any  impact  Tbe 
issue  goes  fsr  beyond  sunglanes,  we  are 
dosing  wNh  the  survlvabMy  of  human,  animai. 
aiKl  plant  Hfe. 

We  muat  rethink  our  strategy  of  putting  bit- 
•orw  of  ddan  into  star  wars  to  pierce  the 
ozone  and  put  more  priority  Into  preserving 


That  Itw  administratton  wants  to  give  us 
sunglaaaea  to  protect  ourselves  against  the 
delertoratton  of  the  ozone  shows  how  near- 
sighted they  sre  on  envtrorvnentsl  issues. 

Americans  don't  need  shades— tt>ey  need 
viaton  wid  leadership. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  Toi^ 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clearly  the  gentleman's 
presentation  is  tongue-in-cheek,  and  I 
would  like  to  exhort  the  viewing  audi- 
ence to  realize  that  this  is  all  a  cha- 
rade to  highlight  a  very  serious  issue. 
Clearly  the  viewing  audience  must  be 
thinking,  "What  has  happened  to 
some  of  our  Members  of  Congress 
taking  leave  of  their  senses?"  because 
the  presentation  is  made  in  such  a  se- 
rious way,  with  some  visible  manlf eata- 
tlona  of  our  concern. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  chlor- 
ofluorocarbons  are  a  very  serious  ele- 
ment in  our  everyday  living.  There 
have  been  some  efforts  in  the  past  to 
do  away  with  the  refrigerants  and  the 
aeroeols  and  that  kind  of  element  that 
goes  into  the  atmosphere  and  effec- 
tively wears  and  erodes  the  layer  of 
osone.  That  layer  of  ocone  provides  a 
kind  of  protection  from  the  Sun  and 
from  the  ultraviolet  rays  that  nature 
has  inrovlded  over  the  years.  No  one 
anticipated  when  the  good  Lord  made 
this  Earth  of  ours  that  the  chemical 
component  of  industry  would  be  devis- 
ing gases  that  would  have  a  harmful 
effect  on  the  layer  of  osone. 

If  we  continue  in  this  direction  I  am 
fearful  to  predict  what  the  outcome 


will  be.  Clearly  the  medical  communi- 
ty and  the  scientific  community  has 
stated  unequivocally  that  the  rate  of 
cancer  and  the  threat  to  our  immime 
system  is  a  very  real  one,  and  the  ind- 
denoe  of  cancer  rlaea  when  you  are  ex- 
poaed  to  the  Sun. 

Now  aome  people  say  that  It  is  only 
the  falr-aklnned  individuals.  WeU.  per- 
haps that  may  apply  now  or  may  have 
applied  30  or  40  years  ago,  before  the 
proliferation  in  the  atmoephere  of  all 
of  theae  chemicals  that  erode  the  pro- 
tective layer  of  ozone,  but  that  will  not 
apply  any  further.  The  longer  we  go 
and  participate  in  contaminating  the 
atmosphere  and  Injuring  the  layer  of 
ozone,  the  leaa  protection  all  people 
will  have  against  the  ultraviolet  rays, 
and  not  simply  the  falr-aklnned,  but 
everyone  from  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try and  every  part  of  the  world. 

It  brings  to  mind  what  Nostradamus 
once  said,  that  the  world  in  the  end 
will  be  destroyed  by  a  universal  confla- 
gration. What  that  prompted  in  my 
mind  was  perhaps  he  meant  a  nuclear 
bomb.  It  was  nonexistent  at  the  time, 
but  his  predictions  have  been  uncanni- 
ly correct,  so  far  ahead  of  his  time. 

One  would  have  to  pause  and  reflect 
when  you  consider  the  problem  that  is 
caused  here  with  the  diminishing 
layer  of  the  ozone,  the  protective  layer 
that  protects  us.  I  wonder  If  Nostrada- 
mus had  this  in  mind.  But  what  is  In- 
teresting Is  that  Secretary  Hodel  of- 
fered this  as  a  plan,  as  an  option,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  State 
Department  had  with  30  other  coun- 
tries entered  into  an  agreement.  We 
had  not  signed  on  yet,  but  they  recog- 
nized what  was  necessary,  and  they 
recognized  that  it  was  a  worldwide 
problem— that  if  we  do  not  do  it  to- 
gether, we  are  going  to  suffer  the  dam- 
ages of  neglect  together,  and  if  we  do 
not  do  it  In  a  meaningful  way.  hats 
and  eyeglasses  and  sun  lotions  not- 
withstanding will  be  absolutely  mean- 
ingless. 

I  understand  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  shocked  by  this. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  "Stuimed  "  was  the 
word  that  the  Washington  Post  used. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  I  prefer  to  beUeve  that 
the  Secretary  was  in  the  same  state  of 
mind  in  making  this  suggestion  as  the 
maker  of  this  60  minutes,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  ScHXfTm], 
was  in  presenting  this.  There  is  no 
other  possible  justification  for  this 
type  of  proposal,  because,  really,  we 
must  get  to  the  culprit,  as  we  have  in 
cleaning  the  waters  of  our  Nation  we 
got  to  the  culprit,  those  who  were 
pouring  pollutants  into  the  streams. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  work  that 
we  have  done.  Oh,  yes,  we  are  respon- 
sible to  a  large  extent  by  virtue  of  ne- 
glect over  the  years  for  the  decay  of 
the  waters,  for  the  diminution  of  their 
vitality,  but  becauae  ao  many  of  us  are 
concerned  with  the  environment  there 


a  whole  movement  undoiaken  In 
the  last  20  yeara.  and  you  aee  a  rever- 
aal  in  the  watera  that  border  New 
York  City— the  East  River,  the 
Hudaon  River,  and  ao  many  other 
placea. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  The  phenomenon  of 
add  rain  that  has  despoiled  and  de- 
graded otir  waters,  our  flelda.  our  paa- 
turea. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  It  is  coming  about. 
Now  what  is  necessary  here,  and  I 
know  that  it  is  a  major,  major  and 
forceful  and  formidable  lobby,  we 
must  get  after  thoae  reaponalble,  prln- 
dpaUy  and  fimdamentally  the  chemi- 
cal Induatry  of  our  Nation,  and  all 
others  who  are  responsible  for  pouring 
on  a  day-to-day  basis.  24  hours  a  day. 
all  of  theae  contamlnanta  into  our  at- 
mosphere. That  is  what  the  responsi- 
bility is  on  the  part  of  the  Congreaa. 

I  would  give  short  shrift  to  the  Sec- 
retary's proposal,  because  I  do  not 
think  that  it  deserves  anything  more 
than  that,  but  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
ScHKtTSB]  for  putting  on  this  pleasant 
diversion,  and  also  in  highlighting  by 
ridicule  via  his  demonstration  the  im- 
portance of  addressing  this  problem 
that  will  plague  us  even  more  with 
graver  consequences  in  the  future. 

BCr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  Ills  remai^ 
and  of  course  he  is  absolutely  right. 
This  little  bit  of  levity  that  we  have  in- 
dulged in  today,  tongue  In  cheek,  was 
aimed  at  highlighting  the  absurdity, 
the  bizarre  quality  of  Secretary 
Hodel's  remarks,  and  to  point  out  that 
this  administration  is  afflicted  with  a 
feeling  that  government  should  not 
have  a  hand  in  solving  the  problems  of 
the  environment. 

Sometimes  they  hide  behind  a  lack 
of  knowledge.  We  have  been  told  on 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, that  has  considered  legislation 
addressed  to  moderate  the  problem  of 
add  rain,  that  half  of  the  Adirondack 
lakes  are  dead.  They  are  incapable  of 
sustaining  fish  life.  The  administra- 
tion has  a  way  of  saying  to  us.  "Well, 
we  don't  know  enough."  and  therefore 
we  can't  take  the  first  concrete  steps 
to  alleviate  the  curse  and  the  blight  of 
add  rain  that  is  degrading  our  coun- 
try. 

It  means  that  we  will  pass  on  our 
glorious  Nation  to  our  kids  in  a  form 
that  is  degraded  and  crippled,  far  from 
the  nattiral  glories  and  wonders  of  the 
country  that  we  inherited  from  our 
forefathers. 
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Yet  our  President  has  told  us  for  the 
last  8  years,  despite  his  pledges  to 
Canada  to  do  something,  that  we 
cannot  do  anything  now  because  we  do 
not  know  enough. 

I  notice  that  his  sdenoe  adviser.  Dr. 
William  R.  Oraham.  Jr..  aald  yeater- 
day  that  his  oonoema  about  algntng 


the  treaty  on  ataat  depletion  that  haa 
been  negotiated  for  the  laat  3  yeara 
Stan  from  substantial  uncertainties 
about  the  causes  and  rate  of  ozone 
loaa. 

"We  have  a  lot  to  leam."  Oraham 
aald.  according  to  the  Washington 
Poet. 

Yea.  my  colleagues,  we  do  have  a  lot 
to  leam.  But  doea  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  know  everything  about  add  rain 
or  ocone  depletion  mean  we  cannot  do 
anything,  that  we  cannot  take  the 
moat  moderate,  thoughtful,  cost-effec- 
tive. Intelligent,  common  senslcal 
measures  to  reduce  the  devastation 
caused  by  such  phenomenon  as  add 
rain  and  ocone  depletion?  Does  it 
mean  that  we  cannot  woi^  with  na- 
tions arotmd  the  world  simply  to 
reduce  the  production  of  elements  like 
solvents,  like  refrigerants,  like  aerosol 
bombs  that  we  prohibited  production 
of  a  decade  ago  but  which  are  now 
being  produced  around  the  world? 
Does  it  mean  because  we  do  not  have 
perfect  knowledge  we  cannot  take  any 
reasonable,  feasible  steps  to  amelio- 
rate these  two  phenomena  and  others 
like  them  that  threaten  our  natiutd 
heritage  and  threaten  the  health  and 
perhaps  the  lives  of  242  million  Ameri- 
cans? 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in 
our  daily  lives  that  reflects  that  inabil- 
ity to  move,  inability  to  make  judg- 
ments, inability  to  put  our  resources 
and  our  credit  on  the  line  if  we  think 
the  preponderance  of  evidence  points 
that  way.  In  our  daily  lives  we  get  up 
in  the  morning  and  we  go  through  a 
whole  round  of  daily  activities,  and  we 
go  to  bed  at  night  making  decisions  all 
along  the  line  in  the  absence  of  a  per- 
fect data  base:  Military  decisiotvs.  eco- 
nomic decisions,  corporate  decisions, 
decisions  by  our  Nation,  decisions 
right  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
this  Congress  which  are  made  almost 
every  minute  of  every  day  based  on 
less  than  perfect  data. 

In  an  imperfect  world  we  never  do 
have  a  perfect  data  base.  If  we  waited 
for  it  eons  of  time  hence,  we  would 
still  find  at  that  point  there  would  be 
something  further  to  study  as  we  per- 
fect our  knowledge.  It  is  a  never- 
ending  process. 

But  in  the  here  and  now  we  have  to 
bite  the  bullet,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
to  make  Judgments  based  on  an  admit- 
tedly imperfect  data  base. 

It  is  a  shoddng  thing  that  this  ad- 
ministration refuses  to  permit  any  tan- 
gible, practical,  workable,  and  cost-ef- 
fective step  to  limit  the  devastating  ef- 
fects of  add  rain.  And  it  is  bizarre  that 
Secretary  Hodel  has  expreaaed  hlmaelf 
as  saying  that  In  effect  International 
action  to  reduce  the  production  of 
theae  CFC's  that  destroy  the  ozone  is 
not  necessary,  and  that  we  can  all  go 
about  otir  daily  Uvea  in  floppy  hata. 
aunglaaaea,  and  smeared  with  suntan 


lotion.  What  an  utterly  incredible,  bl- 
arre  thing  to  aay. 

So  I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had 
better  get  about  the  bualneaa  of  taking 
practical  action  on  the  question  of 
ocone  before  Ita  devastating  eff  ecta  on 
human  health,  on  animal  health,  and 
on  all  of  the  health  ccmaequenoea  for 
humankind  are  IrTemedlable.  We  had 
better  act  on  thla  matter  the  way  we 
act  on  everything  elae  In  government 
and  everything  elae  in  our  private 
Uvea.  We  exerdae  Judgment.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  we  take  what  we  think  la 
reasonable  action  that  is  economical, 
that  meets  the  test  of  good  Judgment, 
and  sanity,  despite  the  abaence  of  a 
perfect  data  baae. 

I  urge  the  President  to  heed  the 
thoughta  of  the  Ettate  Department,  a 
State  Department  that  was  stunned, 
and  an  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  that  was  sttmned  by  Secretary 
Hodel's  suggestions.  I  lure  him  to 
heed  the  State  Department  officials 
who  say  that  the  Ozone  Accord  is  a 
landmark  in  international  cooperation 
in  dealing  with  global  environmental 
problems. 

Oxir  coimtry  can  play  its  proper  role. 
Our  country  can  play  a  leadership 
role,  but  we  had  better  shake  off  the 
nonsense  that  is  endemic  in  this  ad- 
ministration and  was  simply  represent- 
ed by  Secretary  Hodel's  remarks. 

If  these  few  tongue  in  che^  re- 
maiics.  If  these  few  uses  of  satire  and 
humor  serve  to  point  up  the  tragedy 
that  is  implldt  in  this  administration's 
dereliction  of  duty  on  the  environ- 
ment, its  refusal  to  act  where  the 
sense  cry  out  for  action,  if  these  few 
humorous  or  tongue  in  cheek  ranarics 
serve  to  point  up  the  absurdity  of  this 
position  and  the  threat  to  the  life  and 
health  of  Americans  and  to  the  health 
of  our  continent,  then  the  time  wfll 
have  been  well  spent. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  Intari- 
or  Secretary  Hodel  announced  a  unk)ue  plan 
to  spare  us  from  the  ravaging  effects  of  toeing 
the  ozone  layer.  Rather  than  sign  on  to  an 
international  agreement  to  regulate  rolaaio  of 
Cf^s  into  the  stmoaphere,  the  Secretary 
stated  that  we  coukl  all  wear  hats  and  aun- 
giasses  instead.  This  is  indeed  an  intaiealing 
and  useful  auggaatton. 

It  is  as  useful  as  teWng  people  the  only  way 
to  avoki  catching  AIDS  ia  to  abatain  from  sax. 
It  is  as  useful  as  saying  that  to  avokl  nudear 
war,  we  wW  simply  buito  star  wars  and  make 
nudaar  war  obaoMa. 

The  American  peopto  do  not  need  ainipto 
anawers  to  dHfteult  iaauea  They  are  amartor 
than  that  They  have  heard  that  an  EPA  report 
predtots  that  if  CFC  omiastons  continue  to 
grow  at  the  currant  level,  by  the  year  2075 
there  couU  be  40  mHon  addNional  caaaa  of 
akin  canoar,  800,000  of  thorn  fatal.  In  addNton. 
12  mMon  extra  aye  catarada  oouto  occur. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  peopto  need  a 
Qovammant  that  wM  took  after  their  interaata 
We  have  aeen  too  often  that  thia  adrnMalra- 
ttonwiUnotdosoandthisis  partwpa  the 
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<at  tlM  raqucat  of  Mr. 
I.  for  today,  oo  aooount  of  per- 


Hm 


•  Miy 


pro  tempore.  Under 
>oftheBMiM.tta« 

Qf^.  OoaiALB]  !■ 
I  for  to  minatas. 
(Mr.    QOMZALIZ    ■tWrwiurl     tbe 
Bomb.  Hli  ranufcs  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter In  the  Bztenalani  of  Reniarks.] 


Ml-.  TluaMii  (at  the  requeet  of  Mr. 
MicBB.).  for  today,  on  aeoount  of  at- 
tendinc  a  timeraL 

Mr.  Aamnmo  (at  the  requeet  of  Mr. 
Pout),  for  today,  on  aoeoimt  of  iU- 


FBR80NAL  ECPXiAHATTON 

The  SFSAKKR  pro  teaapore.  Under 
a  prevtooB  order  of  the  Hooae.  the  gen- 
tleman fkom  aouth  CaroWna  (Mr.  Daa- 
ncxl  ia  reeocnlMd  for  B  mlroitea 

Mr.  oeVMCK.  Mr.  Speainr.  on  Weiliieeday. 
Miy  27. 1987. 1  «Ma  dMrinad  ki  Sou«i  Carol- 
m  on  daMd  buatnaaa   and 
l*raloal«alaa»atday.  I 


■^ea"  on  raioai  Na  144.  KR  1206.  a 
moion  to  aiapend  Iheniaa  andado^  tie  Ml 

UMMd  SMaa  in  1.1  acrao  of  land  localad  in 
fHdnoni  OGUNy.  FL 

■^oe"  on  rolcal  No  145.  Hit  2168.  a 
moion  to  aMpand  tw  fulaa  and  adopt  ttw  M 
to  make  chanoaa  in 


nntaytieSmal 

nraa"  on  raicol  Na  148,  KR.  1182.  a 
molan  to  auapand  tie  niae  and  adoptlha  bH 

Fodaral  appaalB  court  twi  «■  handto  a  cM- 
lanpa  of  a  Federal  t^ftnof  oidar. 

nraa"  on  raloal  Na  147.  KR  1938.  a 
molan  to  auapend  toe  lulaa  and  adopt  tw  Ml 
to  iftecltoa  Intoitor  Sacralary  to  lalaliliti  a 
I  to  toe  U.&  Conelhilon  al  Indapend- 
Matonrt  llatorical  Pwfc  In  PMadaM*. 
PA.  and  to  prowida  tar  uiiifcwing  Irdaipwta 
Hon  of  toe  OanmMon  toaie  and  al  odierap- 
prapdato  unto  of  toe  Nadonal  Parti  Syalam. 

nrea"  on  raical  Na  148.  KR  900.  a 
motion  to  auapend  toe  niea  and  adopt  toe  HI 
to  protod  from  da^alopmant  portona  of  toe 


8PBCIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanhnoua  oonaent,  pemitarirm 
to  addreaa  the  Houee.  foDowtaic  the 
lecUattve  procram  and  any  apeeial 
ordera  heretof  me  entered,  waa  iranted 
to: 

(The  foUowlnc  Member  (at  the  re- 
queet of  Mr.  DioOuABsi)  to  revtoe  and 
extend  hie  remarka  and  Include  extra- 
neoua  material:) 

Mr.  HAamrr.  for  60  mlnutea.  on 
June  10. 

(The  foUowtng  Member*  (at  the  re- 
queet of  Mr.  AaTBOirr)  to  rerlae  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Indude  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  MoirTQOitBiT.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  SxsBK.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OovTBW.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoTBAL,  for  6  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Qomuijst,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OoiizAUz.  for  60  minutes,  on 
Junes. 

Mr.  Oloi.  for  60  minutes,  oa  June  0. 

(The  followinc  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHBUXB)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  DauucK.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PBnrr.  for  IS  minutes,  today. 
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Mr. 
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Mr. 


onlnte- 


FkAuointwoJ 
of] 
of] 
Roonro. 

BoMUMof  Michigan. 
NowAK  in  two  tawtanoes. 
Aavuano  In  two  taMtanoea. 
Rabaix. 


Wi 

Clat. 

DTSoa. 


water  of  the  Oolando  Rhner 
to  43  VAC.  1M8:  to  the 
rlor  and  Inanlar  Attain. 

Ml*.  A  letter  ftam  the  Chief 
Jiktoe.  ■■^■■*^—  OCflee  for 
Revtev.  Depaitaent  of  Juatloe. 
tliw  A  report  of  the  granta  of  MmMoatan  a< 
iliHinrtit*'W  of  oeftain  aUena.  punaant  to  8 
UJB.C.  UM(c);  to  the  CoBUBlttee  on  the  Ju- 

UlT.  A  letter  from  the 
Fednal  Avlatlan 
ttac  the  Ai^Blnlrt 
on  the  affetUniniei  of  the  CMl  Aviation  8e- 
enrttjr  Frocraes  for  the  potod  Jtaly  1 
throiwta  Deeenber  >1.  Uas.  pmenent  to  «• 
UJB.C  app.  VtUtiMY.  to  the 
PubUc  Wotki  and  TraiHinrtAtion. 


Haioltov. 
WAbOBBa. 


OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
•BOAA    AND     RESOLD- 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  8CHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  more 
that  the  Houee  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
In^  (at  0  o'clock  and  S4  mlnutee 
pjn.)  the  House  adjourned  untfl  to- 
morrow, Wedneeday.  June  3.  1967.  at 
10 


to  \Meel  VhgWa  by 

of  toe  Nalonal  VMM  and  Sdanic  nwars 

aywn  or  iwra  rwK  sysnni. 

nrea"  on  raicai  Na  148.  Houae  Jotol 
oUtan  283.  a  molon  to  pass  ttw  ioinliwolu- 
lon  to  reoogntaa  toe  conktoudona  of  Honu 
VMbur  J.  Cohan,  tarmer  Seoetory  of  toeQa- 
parknanl  of  HeaMv  Educadon,  and  WaHara. 
and  to  mouni  Na 


IXAVB  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Mbtos  of  Kanaas  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MiCHB.).  for  today,  on  ao- 
eount  of  attcndanoe  at  a  funeraL 

Mr.  TooM  of  ftartda  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  MicshJ.  for  today,  on  aeeount 
of  mneas  in  the  family. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  coraoit.  permission 
to   revise   and   extend   remarks   was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Membera  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DioOuASDi)  and  to  in- 
dude  extraneous  matter) 
Mr.  DuwcAX  In  four  instances. 

Mr.MABLBIB. 

Mr.  OoMBiCH. 

Mr.HtnmoL 

Mrs.  Saiki  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoBTiMi. 

Mr.  Shumwat. 

Mr.  BaooMniLD  in  three  instances. 

yb.Bouomom. 

Mr.  I^MMMuasuK)  in  two  instances. 

Mr.Lnrr. 

Mr.  DoauLD  E.  Ldssbs. 

Mr.  HAsaaw  hi  two  Instancea. 

Mr.  OuiA*  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  DAaasMBTBL 

Mr.CBAjn. 

Mr.BABBAM. 

Mr.  WoaxLBT. 

Mr.  I^wis  of  Calif  onite. 

Mrs.MaaaLLA. 

Mr.Poana. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Aanraarr)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter) 


EXECUTIVE  (X>MMUNICATION8. 
ETC. 

UndCT  clause  3  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive ooamnunlcatlfHis  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  taUe  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1»10.  A  oofniBunlcation  frtm  the  Preal- 
dmt  of  the  Dnltad  StatM.  tnuMmlttlns  re- 
queet for  npoteaaentAl  apptopriattona  for 
flMal  jrewrs  1»«T  and  IMS,  pursuant  to  SI 
OJB.C.  HOT  (H.  Doc.  No.  lOO-SD):  to  the 
Oonunlttee  on  Api>roprUtions  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

IBll.  A  letter  fron  the  Adminlatrmtor.  Na- 
tional Aeronanttra  and  Speoe  Artrntntatra- 
tion.  tiananltttng  the  aemianniial  report  of 
the  ^"•T"*^  General  of  the  Natknal  Aero- 
nmitOrm  and  8pooe  Admlniatratlan  tot  the 
pertod  endtaw  March  31.  IMT,  pumant  to  5 
XJS.C  app.  (Inopeetor  Oeneral  Act  of  1973) 
Kb):  to  the  Owimtttee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
eratlona. 

Uia.  A  letter  tram  the  Chalnnan.  Federal 
j;^if^umt  '■vniiiilrtttTr  traoanttttnc  a  copy  of 
the  ruMiiiiilaiirwi'r  !•••  annnal  report,  which 
Indudea  a  -*—'*«—'  of  lialalBllii  reoommen- 
dattons  adopted  Iqr  the  CYimmlartnn.  punu- 
ant  to  3  DJB.C.  438(aX9>:  to  the  Oxnmlttee 
on  Houae  AdmlniatrattaB. 

1513.  A  letter  troes  the  Deputy  AMMlate 
Dtrector  for  Royalty  Manasement,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Intertor.  traoBiitttlnc  notlflea- 
tton  of  propoaed  refundi  of  ezeeaa  royalty 
paynienta  in  OG8  areas,  porsoant  to  43 
VAC.  XiamhY.  to  the  OoBUBlttee  on  Interi- 
or aitd  Inaular  Affaln. 

1514.  A  letter  tran  the  Deputy  A»ortat^ 
Dtrector  for  Royalty  Manacement.  Depart- 
moit  of  the  Interior,  tranBstttlnc  notlflca- 
tlon  of  propoaed  refundi  oi  aeem  royalty 
payments  In  OC8  areas,  pnraoant  to  43 
UAa  13S9(b):  to  the  Oommtttee  on  Interi- 
or and  Inaular  Aftataa. 

UIB.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  trananltttnc  a  report  on  the  Salini- 
ty Oootrol  Procraaa  and  the  Quality  of 


REPORTS 
PUBLIC 
TIOMS 

Undo-  dauae  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Ctefk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
propose  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SWIPT:  Oonunlttee  on  House  Admln- 
MntiaiL  HR.  433.  A  blQ  to  amend  title  3. 
United  States  Code,  and  the  Uniform  Time 
Act  of  !•«•  to  establWi  a  rincle  poD  doataoc 
Mm»  In  the  continental  United  States  for 
flraMrnnal  aeneral  electlona  (Rept.  100- 
IIT.  pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Oommtttee  on  Rules. 
Houae  Reaotatkm  1(3.  Reaohitlao  provldinc 
for  the  ntiwliltrat«~'  of  HR.  33S6.  a  bffl  to 
aothorlae  appropriatiana  for  emrlmnmnntal 
research,  dctelopment,  and  demonstratlan 
for  the  flKal  yean  tOM  and  1383,  and  (or 
other  purpoaes  (Rept.  100-113).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  OORDON:  Oonunlttee  on  Rules. 
Hoiae  Reaotatlan  183.  Rcaolutlan  provldtaic 
for  the  twiMMm^*"'  (rf  HR.  3330.  a  bffl  to 
authorise  appropriations  to  the  Nstlansl 
Science  Foundstton  for  the  fiocsl  yesr  1388, 
and  (or  other  purposes  (Report  No.  100- 
119).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BEIIXM80N:  rv»«miH±«>  on  Rulea. 
House  Reaolutlon  134.  Reaolutton  provtdtais 
for  the  ooMkletation  of  HR.  3190.  a  bffl  to 
authorise  appropriations  to  the  Seerctsry  of 
(Xanmefee  for  the  procrams  of  the  Nstlonsl 
Bureau  of  Standsrdi  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  100-190).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Ooauntttee  on  IBduratInn 
and  Labor.  HJ.  Rea.  90.  Reaolutlon  to  au- 
thorise and  request  the  PiMtdent  to  csU  a 
White  House  Oonf crenee  on  librsry  and  In- 
formation Oei  vices  to  be  held  not  later  than 
1999.  and  for  other  purpoaes,  with  ssMnd- 
ments  (Rept  109-131).  Referred  to  the 
ConuBlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  St  OBtSfADf:  Osnmlttee  on  Bank- 
hiy,  Finance  and  Urban  Attalrs.  HR.  4.  A 
bffl  to  amend  and  extend  eertato  laws  rdst- 
tng  to  »MMirfiij  ooBuaunlty  snd  neichbor- 
bood  dewJopBMnt  and  preservation,  and 
■heKer  amhtanrr  (or  the  bonirtwai  and  dls- 
plaeed.  and  (or  other  puipoaea;  with  an 
amn'.fc— .1  (RepC  109-133).  Referred  to  the 
Oaannlttee  of  the  While  Houae  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


tions  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  ftdlowB: 

By  Mr.  BARNARD: 
HR.  1994.  A  bffl  to  modify  the  flood  ocn- 
tral  project  (or  the  Udiard  B.  RUasdl  Dam 
and  Lake,  Oeonila  aiMl  South  Carolina,  to 
Include  recreation  and  flah  and  wfldUfe 
^^r^y^nt  as  pTOject  puiposBs;  to  the 
Oonnlttee  on  Public  Works  snd  Ttsnapor- 


By  Mr. 


HR.  3974. 
Of 
the  Bouse  Of 


PUBLIC  BXIAJS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  daose  5  of  rule  X  and  dauae 
4  of  rule  Tm,  ptdbbe  hills  and  residu- 


BlWCrr  (for  htaaself.  Mr. 
Mr.  I^nus  of  Florida,  Mr. 
HuiTO.  Mr.  Nbsow  of  Flortds.  Mr. 
Cbaivbu,  Mr.  OsAax,  Mr.  Fascbu, 
Mr.  iMwn  of  Iterida.  Mr.  Tooaa  o( 
Florida.  Mr.  Oibmms.  lir.  Bn.ia>STS. 
Mr.  aa*w.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Fbtb. 
Mr.  MAdCAT.  Itr.  MoCouom.  Mr. 
Skixb  of  Ftarlds.  snd  Mr.  Mnu): 
HR.  3893.  A  bffl  to  saMnd  the  Nstksisl 
TraOs  System  Act  to  provide  for  s  study  of 
the  De  Soto  Trsfl:  to  the  OoBunlttee  on  In- 
tertor snd  Insulsr  Aftslis. 
By  Mrs.  B(X3a8: 
HR.  3999.  A  MD  to  smend  the  Nstlonsl 
Psrks  snd  Recrestlon  Act  of  1979.  as  amend- 
ed, to  extend  the  term  of  the  DdU  Regton 
Preservation   Oommlarion.   and   (or   other 
purposes:  to  the  OoBamtttee  on  Interior  snd 
Insular  AffSlra. 

By  Mr.  OONZAUB: 
HR.   8597.   A  bffl  to   establWi   a  Vkn 
Review  Board  wtthto  the  Depsrtment  of 
Stste  to  review  denisls  al  eertstai  vias  sppU- 
catkxw;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAMMER8CHMIDT: 
HR.  3898.  A  bffl  to  promote  snd  protect 
tsxpsyer  rights,  snd  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Oonunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HATCHKR  (for  htanaelf  and 
Mr.  Rat): 
HR.  3599.  A  bffl  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
tfrtV-M*^  Fui«lclde.  and  RodentWrte  Act  to 
permit  appUcsnto  to  file  abtecvisted  sppll- 
cstlons  (or  naWiaHisi  o(  pestlrfaVs  or  new 
laes  at  pestlrtdw  under  certsln  drcum- 
TtBT"— .  snd  (or  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KANJORSKI: 
HR.  3570.  A  bffl  to  smend  the  Sodsl  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide,  in  the  case  at  any 
pemn  who  tm  a  party  to  Interest  with  re- 
meet  to  sn  emidoyee  benefit  irisn.  thst  in- 
(ormstlon  requested  (Torn  the  Secretary  at 
Health  and  Human  Oenttes  to  assist  sodi 
person  with  respect  to  the  admlnlstrsttan  o( 
such  pisn  ahsn  be  provided  st  lesst  once 
without  cbSTfe;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  Wsys 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LANT06  ((or  bimsd(  snd  Mr. 
I^Acn  of  Iowa): 
HR.  3571.  A  bffl  to  require  the  CXncrem 
to  enact  toto  law  apedflc  authorisation 
before  certain  uaiiiitrrclal  naval  vfrlr  prc- 
vtoudy  registered  vsider  the  laws  of  s  for- 
eign country  msy  be  documented  under  the 
laws  (rf  the  United  States;  to  the  OooBmlttee 
on  Merchsnt  Msrlne  snd  FlsherleB. 

By  3Cr.  McEWKN  (for  himsdf  snd  Mr. 
Lom: 
HJt  3573.  A  bffl  to  authorise  sn  emptoyer 
to  pay  s  youth  employmenft  opporttotlty 
wage  to  a  person  under  30  yesn  <rf  see  from 
Msy  thravh  iTfr*  ■■■■»'"  under  the  FUr 
lAbor  Stsndsrds  Act  of  1939  untfl  Septem- 
ber 39. 1999.  snd  (or  other  pmposec  to  the 
Oomndttee  on  Bdncstlon  snd  Lsbor. 
ByMr.  FmifT: 
HR.  3878.  A  bffl  to  tanprove  the  s<tadnls- 
trstlan  of  the  Consoildsted  Fum  snd  Rural 
Devdopment  Act.  snd  to  require  the  re- 
Btruetnrlng  of  troubled  losns  made  by  cer- 
tsto  litltuttow  of  the  Ftem  Credit  System: 
to  the  Omnntttee  on  Agrlenlture. 


dstewhoi 
at 
Fund,  to  provide  s  tsz  credit  for  i 

to  csndMstes  (or  the  oCHoe  of  1 

sentMttve.«nd  fSr  other  purposss;  Jointly,  to 

the  CoBsadttees  on  House  AtednistratloB 

snd  Wsys  snd  Mesns. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROIDBt: 
HR.  3973.  A  bffl  to  ssaend  title  I  of  the 
niiployee  Retirement  Income  OeuuIVy  Act 
at  1974  to  provide  for  i 
of  pert  Hum  snd 

Iftfgf  and  to  I 
under  such  title  of  oertstai  IndlvldnBli  whose 
■eiilua  sre  lessed  or  contracted  for  by  em- 
ploycts;  to  the  <3onnnlttee  on  1 

I^bor.  

By  Mr.  FKNNT  (for 
Sumassi): 
HR.  3979.  A  bffl  to  provide  thst  resl 
estate  snd  opersting  loans  under  the  Oon- 
Bolldated  Fwm  and  Rural  Devriopmrnt  Act 
Shan  be  made  only  to  fsrsserssnd  rsnehers 
of  States  whldi  eatabUdied  piuosduies  (or 
mediattiw  (arm  loans  made  by  Federal  enti- 
tles; to  the  CJanunlttee  onA^lculture. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROKDCR  ((or  hersdt 
ICl  Saowi;  ICrs.  Booss.  Mri.  BOKB. 
Mrs.  Ooiinm.  MS.  KArnn.  Mrs. 
KamBLT.  Mrs.  Momia, 
Oakas,  lbs.  ^»»Ti 
Ms.  riiiiiiiBiiB  at  New  York.  ICr. 
AcmoMAB.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  AoOon. 
Mr.  AxKDiB.  Mr.  Baxbb.  Mr. 
Mr.  Baeuoa.  Mr. 
Cuwaaa.  Mr.  *>»"»*  Mr. 
Mr.  CaocBBT.  Mr.  DsLuno.  Mr. 
DowssT  of  New  York.  Mr.  Dossni. 
Mr.  Dtmallt.  Mr.  bWAsas  of  CSIl- 
(omla.  Mr.  EvAm.  Mr.  Fascbi,  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Faowibot.  ICr.  Fnn.  Mr. 
FLoeio.  Mr.  Fooubita.  Mr.  Foes  of 
TiiiissBfir.  Mr.  FSabb.  Mr.  FmsB. 
Mr.  <*»■"*.  Mr.  QBii^moei.  Mr. 
OoASiBi.  Mr.  Hatbs  of  DUnois.  Mr. 
HowABB.  Mr.  HoTSB.  Mr.  Hawobs. 
Mr.  laBTOs.  Mr.  I^ach  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Ixmus  of  norlda.  Mr.  hmjom,  Mr. 
I^viB  o(  Michigan.  Mr.  Ixvibb  of 
OBlKornla.  Mr.  Lowbt  of  Wsdiins- 
ton.  Mr.  MoCUMBBT.  MT. 
Mrs.  Mabub  of  miiMds.  Mr. 

Mr.  Maisdi.  Mr.  MraiB,  Mr. 

of  CsUfornis.  Mr.  Mibbia. 

Mr.  Moobt,  Mr.  Mobsisob  of  CJon- 

nectlcut,  Mr.  Mbabe.  ICr.  Osssiiia. 

Mr.     Pbtb.     Mr.     Pobsbl,     Mr. 

nisiiii.  Mr.  RoeiBO,  Mr.  Rob.  Mr. 

ROTSAU  Mr.  Sawtb.  Mr.  Savabb. 

Mr.  ScBBDB.  Ur.  Swm  of 

Mr.  SoAABS.  Mr.  Snnas.  Mr. 

Mr.    Tbavicabx.    Mr.    Ubau,    MT. 

Wbiss.  Mr.  WBBAX.  ICr.  Wou^  ICr. 

Wtsoi.  ICr.  Taxbs.  >Cr.  Ookbub  of 

Texss.  ICr.  Vtono.  ICr.  Skbos.  ICr. 

Waxmab.  ICrs.  PARBBSon.  snd  ICr. 

WauAMS): 

HR.    3977.   A  bffl  to  ensure  ewsBiilr. 

equity  for  Amerlesn  woaaen  snd  their  (seal- 

Ilea  by  providing  etmiomlr  snd  ivtiifeiiHit 

aecurtty  for  women  ss  woriBen  snd  ss  dl- 

vorced  or  aurvltiug  ipouser.  msking  qasllty 

siMl  sffordsble  dependent  esre  svallsble  to 

sU  r*"*'"!  *«'«"«*^  endtaig  disertmtastlan 

to  timv**>^  on  the  basis  of  race,  eolar.  rdl- 

provkHng 
to  psit^kne 
snd  temporary  werkenK  snd  provldlug  equsl 
emidoyment  opportunity  snd  psy  equity  for 


^->«-km.T^«BBcev4^i^T  A  v    nDtf^r\DV\ utf^T  tcb 
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OfflM 


Joliitly.  toUM 
CtrOSarTtoi 

and  Uitan  Aftetia. 
,  Ways  and  Maaoa.  and 
andClWBMrae. 
Br  ICr.  aCBUIfSR  (for  blnaalf.  Mr. 
Wtuk  Mr.  Ooaaaui.  Mr.  P*ma, 
Mr.    MkM,    Mr.    McOomin.    Ma. 
04xaa.  Mr.  Wossuit.  Mr.  VBmx 
Mn.  RonsBU.  Mr.  Oaaaa.  Mr.  B»- 
Mr.  nun.  Mr.  Banurr. 
DOiaa  of  Oallforala.  Mr.  Moa- 
of  Ooonaetlcut.  Mi.  Karraa. 
Mr.    — — "■     Mr.    Caamt    Mr. 
Mr.  »•'—»*  Mr.  MBMB  of 
Mr.      Kabmmki.      Mr. 
Mr.  MAjntMi.  Mra.  Parb- 
Mr.  McMniai  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  KannBT.  Mr.  FUxa.  Mr.  Swn- 
BALL.  Mr.  Mfumb.  Mr.  Puca  of  If  ortit 
Car'?H»»*.  Mr.  MoCumkxt,  Mr.  U- 
nam.  and  Mr.  Kumay. 
HJL  SftTt.  A  bffl  to  aiMBd  the  PBderml  De- 
poatt  TPf"~"^  Act  and  oUiar  lava  to  pro- 
hlbtt  the  «aUUialimeot  or  aequlattlan  of  de- 
poatUMiT  taatttutioaB  by  eeitatn  foreicn  na- 
tlonali  and  the  lamaiyrT  of  Pederal  dectoalt 
liwuianoe   to  depoattory   Inatttutkma  con- 
trolled by  aueb  for«l|n  national!,  and  for 
otber  purpoaea:  to  the  CoounlttM  on  Bank- 
tK.  PInanee  and  UrtMtn  Aff alra. 
ByMr.  aTARK: 
HJt.  tvn.  A  bai  to  amend  UUe  10.  tTnlted 
Statea  Code,  aaetlon  31M  to  provide  tempo- 
rary Import  aurebariea  to  oompenaate  for 
tba  eoat  of  Fenian  Oulf  protection  by  the 
Armed  Porcea  of  the  United  Statea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  THOMAB  of  California: 
HJL  SMO.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Federal 
Klfrrti<tn  f^mrrlt"  Act  of  ISTl  to  increase 
public  partletpatkm  In  Federal  election  cam- 
palcns.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  TRAPICAMT: 
HJl.  2M1.  A  bai  to  amend  UUe  32.  United 
Statea  Code,  to  authortee  Federal  support  of 
State  defense  forces;  to  the  Committee  on 

Armed  Dei  vices. 

By  Mr.  HATSB  of  Louisiana  (for  him- 
adf.  Mr.  Taixok,  Mr.  Pokois,  Mr. 
LMOHABsno.  Mr.  Natchks.  Mr. 
EsPT.  Mr.  Ooaaoii,  Mr.  Savaob.  Mr. 
HoGXABT.  Mr.  SnuMWAT.  Mr.  L«wu 
of  Oeorda.  Mr.  OAmn,  Mr.  Hoktoh. 
Mr.  OsAT  of  minoia.  Mr.  Dtiiaixt. 
Mr.  Omxat,  Mr.  Lnuwaioa.  Mr. 
Coojio.  Mr.  MoirrooiinT.  Mr. 
WHtrm.  Mr.  TAraoii.  Mr.  Kamjob- 
,  Mr.  HocnBuaotmu  Mr.  Maxti- 
Mr.  TAum.  Mr.  RomB.  Mrs. 
Mr.  VALBRnn.  Mr.  Iwrm  of 
MtPhl«an.  Mr.  Bsnu,  Mr. 
Houjowat,  Mr.  Bakb.  Mr.  Crat- 
iiAn.  Mr.  Obat  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Mr.  BaooKs): 
&J.  Res.  SM.  Joint  resolution  deslcnatlnc 
August  IMT  as  "Cajun  Music  Month":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Offiee  and  Ctvfl 

By  Mr.  HnOHBS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
M0C0U.UM): 
HJ.  Rea.  SM.  Joint  resolution  deslKnatInt 
AuctMt  11. 1M7,  as  "National  Neichborhood 
Crtane  Watch  Day":  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Oftke  and  Ctvfl  Service. 
By  Mrs.  MORKUJL 
VU.  Res.  MM.  Joint  resolution  to  «lesl«nat» 
the  vask  a<  Dacember  19. 1M7.  through  De- 
ccBtar  1*.  IMT.  as  "National  Drunk  and 
Dnmsd  Drtvinc  Awareness  Week":  to  the 
Commtttae  on  Post  Office  and  CIvO  Service. 
By  Mr.  WORTXXT  (fw  htanaelf.  Mr. 
Airnm.  Mra.  Bbitut.  Mr.  BaTAirr. 


Mr.  OumAii.  Mr.  Ooan.  Mr.  Doa- 

nuT.   Mr.   Paxio.   Mr.   Foa.   Mr. 

Hoaroii.  Mr.  Hoona.  Mr.  LtMBua- 

Biao.  Mr.  lavn  of  Michigan.  Mr.  U- 

raams,  Mr.  McDsi^  Mr.  NIal.  Mr. 

Rob.  Mr.  Savaob.  Mr.  Tkazlb.  Mr. 

Taokmi.  Mr.  Buau— aa.  Mr.  xm  la 

Oabia.  Mr.  aa  Looo.  Mr. 

Mr.  Btsb.  and  Mr.  Foaimi): 

HJ.  Rea.  Ml.  Joint  reaolution 

the  period  of  June  IMT  through  May  IMS 

as   "Children's   Bureau   TBth   Anniversary 

Tear":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

CIvQl 


MKICORIALS 


Under  clauw  4  of  nile  XXn.  memo- 
liaJs  were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

M.  By  the  8PKAKSR:  Memorial  of  the 
LagiBlature  of  the  State  of  Texas,  relative  to 
the  Krie  Project;  to  the  Committee  on 
Knergy  and  Commerce. 

IM.  Also,  memorial  oi  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  the  >-year  basis  recovery  rule  for  employ- 
ee contributions  to  retirement  plans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BHUS  and 
RGSOLUnONS 

Under  cUuae  1  of  rule  XXll.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  DUNCAN  Introduced  a  bill  (HJl. 
25S3)  for  the  reUef  of  WlUle  O. 
Simpson;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  dauae  4  of  rule  XXn.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  20:  Mr.  Skaoos.  Mr.  Lblaiid.  Mr. 
HoKTOii.  Mr.  Pisa.  Mr.  Lbath  of  Texas.  Mr. 
SKm  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Haioltom.  Mr.  Wiuom, 
Mr.  AcKXBMAii.  Mrs.  ScmKtsaaa.  Mr. 
MoniA.  Mr.  Matsot.  and  Mr.  PBumra. 

HJl.  31:  Mr.  Skaoos.  Mr.  LsLAifs.  Mr. 
Hoaioa.  Mr.  Fun.  Mr.  Pucb  of  IlllnoU.  Mr. 
WiLSoa,  Mr.  AcKBOiAif,  Mrs.  Schbobddi. 
Mr.  MnnrA.  Mr.  SiaTB  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
MAXS0I.  and  Mr.  Pnum. 

HJl.  M:  Mr.  Wisx.  Mr.  BaTAn.  Mr.  Dio- 
Ouabsi.  and  Mr.  Chafmaii. 

HJl.  M:  Mr.  DAinxL.  Mr.  DoaiiAa  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  McBwn.  Mr.  Roialdo.  Mr.  Ssa- 
anraasmraa.  and  Mr.  Packabs. 

HJl.  »4:  Mr.  DbLat.  Mr.  DAirm..  Mr. 
DoaMAii  of  California.  Mr.  SsirsKifBBXinnB. 
and  Mr.  Packabd. 

HJl.  117:  Mr.  BuLST  and  Mr.  SLAnoHRB 
of  Virginia. 

HJl.  189:  Mrs.  BiwnxT. 

HJl.  IM:  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  OoaooM.  Mr. 
Hawkdu.  Mr.  Moaaisoa  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Towm.  Mrs.  Boxn.  and  Mr.  Owsms  of 
New  York. 

HJl.  MO:  Mr.  Moaxisoa  of  Connecticut. 

HJl.  rrS:  Mr.  Natchbb.  Mr.  DsFasio.  Mr. 
Gabcia.  Mr.  KosmATBB.  Mr.  Mabkxt.  Mr. 
Whbat.  Mr.  BAns.  Mr.  McHooR.  Mr. 
■CXABT.  Mr.  Hall  of  Otilo.  Mrs.  ScHBOasaa. 
Mr.  ScHStnou  Mr.  Hnm,  Mr.  Walsbbb.  abb 
Mr.  DoaaiLLT. 

HJt  mr.  Mr.  Packabs. 

HJl.  B44:  Mr.  DAmnMsm.  Mr.  Liort- 
rooT.  Mr.  iMncR  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Biaooi. 

H.R.  562:  Mr.  Saxtob. 


HJt  STO:  Mr.  Rowuum  of  Connecticut. 

HJl.  MS:  Mr.  Oarma,  Mr.  CoiiTBa.  Mr. 
Suiusus.  Mr.  Ravmb.  Mr.  FkABK.  Mr. 
Vbro,  Mr.  iBBT.  Mr.  Wiuoa.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  HowABB.  Mr.  Lraaivoox.  Mr.  Skaoos, 
Mr.  Wtass,  Mr.  DsaaicK.  and  Mr.  iMtxm  at 


Mr. 


and 


HJL  Mr  Mr. 
Mr.  Obat  of  rmiwi«« 

HJL  T7S:  Mr.  Davu  of  Illinois. 

HJL  tlS:  Mr.  Bbmab. 

HJL  8M:  Mr.  Clat  snd  Mr.  Swirt. 

HJl.  911:  Mr.  Owmn  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Pucb  of  Illinois,  Mr.  McBwas.  Mr.  Ribalbo, 
Mr.  Nkal.  Mtas  Schbsuwb.  and  Mr.  Moak- 

LBT. 

HJL  MC  Mr.  Akaka  and  Mr.  Pricb  of  nil- 
nola. 

HJL  9M:  Mr.  LowoBBB.  Mr.  Won.  Mr.  SB 
Looo.  Mr.  ttiBBSOM,  and  Mr.  Kdwaxos  of 
Oklahoma. 

HJL  1018:  Mr.  Matsui. 

HJL  lOM:  Mr.  Pabbis.  Mr.  McCollum. 
and  Mr.  Pucb  of  Illinois. 

HJL  1040:  Mr.  Owbbs  of  New  York. 

HJL  IMS:  Mr.  Cubobb.  Mr.  Mbazbk.  Mr. 
Labcastbi.  Mr.  Howabb,  Mr.  Oojiab,  Mr. 
McCoLLtm.  Mr.  Kbkt,  and  Mr.  ob  Luoo. 

HJL  1087:  Mr.  McBWBB. 

HJL  lOM:  Mr.  Babbabb.  Mr.  Babtob  of 
Texas.  Mrs.  Booos.  Mr.  Bobxb  of  TennesMC. 
Mr.  Bubcbbbb.  Mr.  DsLLUits,  Mr.  Hamhxb- 
acHMiBT.  Mr.  H^tTiL.  Mr.  HiLsa.  Mr.  Htts- 
BABB.  Mr.  HucsAST,  Mr.  liSWis  of  Oeorgl*, 
Mr.  LiOBTVOOT,  Mr.  Lorr.  Mr.  Dohald  E. 
Lukxbs,  Mr.  Mabtibxs,  Mr.  Matsui,  Bfr. 
McHuoB.  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Pxpna.  Mr. 
Pbicx  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Pdbsxix,  Mr. 
QmLLXM.  Mr.  Robmbb.  BCr.  Slattbbt.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Hampahlre,  Mr.  Spxbcb,  Mr. 
SwnntALL,  Mr.  Vabobb  Jaot.  and  Mr.  Wtub. 

HJl.  1101:  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Bomcxa.  and 
Mr.  RoatnaoB. 

HJL  IIM:  Mr.  Bbwabob  of  Oklahoma. 

HJL  1115:  Mr.  Swibball.  Mr.  Lbbt,  Mr. 
NiBLaoB  of  Utah.  Mr.  HAsratr,  Mr.  Obabt, 
Mr.  MiLLsa  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Pobtbb. 

HJL  1110:  Mr.  McHooH. 

HJl.  1162:  Mr.  Bbtabt. 

H.R.  1234:  Mr.  Utibski  and  Mr.  Stokxs. 

HJL  1272:  Mr.  Bobkxb.  Mr.  Subia.  Mr. 
Habtkibs.  Mr.  Bbbsutbb.  and  Mr.  Bbowb  of 
California. 

HJL  1278:  Mr.  HxaoBB  and  Mr.  McEwxn. 

H.R.  1325:  Mr.  Robbbts,  Mr.  Stbab,  Mr. 
Dtsor.  Mr.  Rox,  Mr.  RicBABnaoB.  Mr. 
CoTKX,  Mr.  DoBBAB  of  Callfomia,  Mrs. 
Smttb  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  McCXoskxt,  Mr. 
McDasx.  Mr.  RoBfLABB  of  Oeorgls,  Mr. 
MuBPHT.  Mr.  HxBTBU  Mr.  I^Bns  of  Plorida, 
Mr.  Udall,  and  Mr.  Robibo. 

HJL  1479:  Mr.  Oabcu  and  Mr.  Tobtbs. 

HJL  1546:  Mr.  Dowbxt  of  New  York.  Mr. 
CoBTOS,  Mr.  liABToa,  Mr.  Kilbbb,  Mr. 
Pbibi,  and  Mr.  Obabt. 

HJL  1500:  Mr.  Vbbto.  Mr.  Kilbsb.  Mr. 
CaocKXTT.  Mr.  Bobhlbbt,  Mr.  Eablt,  Mi. 

SCHUBTTX,        Mr.        DUBCAB,        Mr.        HOCH- 

SBUBOEBB.  Mr.  Bbtabt,  and  Mr.  Skxbb. 

HJL  15M:  Mrs.  BozBt.  Mr.  Slattbbt,  Mr. 
OwxBS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Anons,  snd  Mr.  Coob- 


HJL  1580:  Mr.  Bubcbbxb.  Mr.  Laoomab- 
siBO.  and  Mr.  Fbost. 

HJL  1673:  Mr.  Bdbchbxb. 

HJL  1009:  Mr.  Lblabb. 

HJL  1615:  Mr.  Clat. 

HJL  1616:  Mr.  Clat. 

HJL  1634:  Mr.  Packakb. 

HJL  1647:  Mr.  Davis  of  minoU  and  Mr. 
JwoBBa. 

HJL  IMS:  Mr.  Stbatt,  Mr.  Niblsob  of 
Utah.  Mr.  BoBKxa.  and  Mrs.  Bbbtlxt. 


HJL  1683:  Mr.  Rat.  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Towbb. 
Mr.  KoLTXB.  Mr.  Toaaxa.  Mr.  Smas.  Mr. 
Joan,  Mr.  Daob,  Mr.  BBOOMriBLn.  Mra. 
BozBk.  Mlae  Scmiaiiiaa.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
Pbicb  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Johbsob  of 
South  Dskota.  Mr.  Hoghbbiibcxbb.  Mr.  Co- 
WABBS  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Hah,  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Bbtabt.  Mr.  Coras,  Mr.  Laoomabsibo. 
Mr.  Kasibbmxibb.  Mr.  Bolabb,  Mr.  Clabxx, 
Ids.  Bi;n-'— — .  Mr.  Lbach  of  Iowa,  snd  Mr. 
Vabsbb  Jaot. 

HJL  1707:  Mr.  Batikab,  Mr.  Bostamabtx. 
Mr.  BoBRLBT.  Mr.  Pbbbt.  Mr.  ox  Looo.  Mr. 
Oobbbbsob.  Mr.  DkPaxio,  Mr.  Valbbtibx, 
Mr.  Bxvill.  Mr.  Obat  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Obabt, 
Mr.  Saxtob,  Mr.  Rboula.  Mis.  Bozbb.  and 

MS.SBOWX. 

HJL  1708:  Mr.  ScBXOXX. 

HJl.  1721:  Mr.  JoHBSOB  of  South  DakoU 
and  Mr.  DuBCAB. 

HJl.  1729:  Mr.  LroHTfoOT. 

HJl.  1764:  Mr.  Pabbis. 

HJL  1770:  Mr.  TowBS. 

HJL  1779:  Mr.  Blilbt,  Mr.  Bbowb  of  Col- 
orado. Mr.  McObatr,  Mr.  Qttillb.  Mr. 
Vabbb  Jaot,  snd  Mr.  Whtttakxb. 

HJl.  1782:  Mr.  Youbo  of  Florida. 

HJl.  1829:  Mr.  Dumcab  and  Mr.  Labcas- 


HJL     1830:     Mr.     Labcastb     and     Mr. 

DUBCAB. 

HJl.  1842:  Mr.  Batb,  Mr.  Obbstab.  Mr. 
Vkbto.  Mr.  Taozib,  Mrs.  Bozxa.  Bir.  I^ach 
of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Millbb  of  California. 

H.R.  1843:  Mr.  Batxs  and  Mr.  db  Loco. 

H.R.  1902:  Mr.  C^bockxtt.  Mr.  Vxbto.  Mrs. 
ICxbbbllt,  Mr.  Wxiss.  Mr.  Studds,  and  Mr. 
Kostmatxb. 

HJl.  1913:  Mr.  Coats. 

H.R.  1933:  Mr.  Laoomarsibo,  Mr.  Rox.  Mr. 
BBvnx,  Ms.  Kaptor,  Mr.  Hatchxr.  Mr. 
Dabobm,  Mr.  Lxwis  of  Oeorgia.  Mr.  Dabbx- 
MXTXX,  Mr.  TowBS,  Mr.  Swibball,  Mr.  Pish. 
BCr.  DxWiBX.  Mr.  LmnsKi.  and  Mr.  Mobt- 

OOMXBT. 

H.R.  1977:  Mr.  Ackxbmab.  Mr.  Biaggi.  B«r. 
Solakz,  Mr.  BfxAxxx.  Mrs.  Johbsob  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  OwxBS  of  New  York.  B4r.  Row- 
LABB  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Savagk.  Mr.  Rox, 
and  Mrs.  Bkbtlxt.  

H.R.  1992:  Mr.  Cobtxbs,  Mr.  Maxtibxz. 
Mr.  Eckabt.  Mr.  Atkibs,  Mr.  Ibwis  of 
Oeorgia,  and  Bflr.  Hoohxs. 

HJl.  3038:  Mr.  ox  Lnoo. 

HJl.  2083:  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Blilxt. 
Mr.  DioOuABoi,  Mr.  Domald  E.  Lukxbs,  Mr. 
Packabb,  and  Mr.  Boultkb. 

HJL  2144:  Mr.  Cbabx.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampahlre,  Mr.  Dobald  E.  Lukxbs.  Mr. 
SuBBQUiST,  Mr.  Kolbx,  Mr.  Shumwat,  Mi. 
Packabb,  and  Mr.  Wxbb. 

H.R.  2165:  Mr.  Tobtbs.  Mr.  Mabtibxe,  and 
Mr.  Abobxws. 

H.R.  2270:  Mr.  Batxs.  Mr.  Boxhlxbt,  Mr. 
Fobs  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Tauzib. 

H.R.  2276:  Mr.  Maxtibxs,  Mr.  OwxBS  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Batxs.  Mr.  Bxilkbsob.  Mr.  Dxl- 
LUMS.  Mr.  DixoB.  Ui.  Dtmallt.  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mis.  Kxbbxllt.  Mr.  Lxwis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Hatb  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Jobtz.  Mr.  McClos- 
KXT,  Mr.  DOBBXLLT,  Mr.  Fbabk.  Mr.  Kxbbx- 
dt,  Mr.  Mavboulbs.  Mr.  Vxbto,  Mr.  Dwtxb 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Ricraboson,  Mr.  Ackxb- 
mab, Mr.  Mabtob.  Mr.  DbFazio.  Mr.  I^LABB, 
Mrs.  Bozxa.  and  Mr.  St  Oxbmaib. 

HJl.  2278:  Mr.  Quiixjcb. 

HJl.  2284:  Mr.  Bubchbxx. 

HJl.  3307:  Mr.  db  Loco  and  Mr.  Hatb  of 
Illinois. 

HJL  2312:  Mr.  Bbtabt.  Mr.  Hatchbk.  Mr. 
RoTBAU  Mr.  MAVXouLxa,  Mr.  Siabk.  and 
Mr.  Vxbto. 

HJL  3337:  Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  Mr. 
Tallob,  Mr.  HouQHTOB,  Mr.  Fascbll.  Mrs. 


...___-.  Mr.  Mnrf'.  Mr.  p^wr***.  Mr. 
DiooBSOB,  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Eowabbs  of 
Oklahoma.  Ur.  Crxbbt.  Mr.  GnraaiCR.  Mr. 
DoBALB  E.  Lukxbs,  Mr.  Spbbcb.  Mr.  I«imab 
of  Florida.  Mr.  HnsaAXB.  Mrs.  Booos.  Mr. 
Cabb.  Mr.  Abthdbt,  Mr.  Hopkibs,  Mr. 
Tatlob.  Mr.  Btbob,  Mr.  Slauohtb  of  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  DioGuABOi,  Mr.  Kasicr.  Mr. 
Pbicx  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Pxasx,  Mr.  Hubtxb. 
Mrs.  Vucabovicb.  Mi.  Watkibs,  snd  Mr. 

OUCKMAB. 

HJl.  2337:  Ms.  Slauohtb  of  New  York. 
Mr.    Houohtob,    Mr.    Hobtob,    snd    Mr. 

MBdBKB 

HJl.  2391:  Vi.  Robibo.  Mr.  (Mat  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Towmt.  Mr.  Stabk.  Mr.  Mobbisob 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  BxiLnsoB,  Mr.  Hatb 
of  minois,  Mr.  Dtmallt,  and  Mr.  Bxvnx. 

HJl  2392:  Mr.  Tbaticabt,  Mr.  Laoomab- 
sibo, Mr.  VOLXMXB.  Mr.  Ibhofk.  Mr.  Ozlbt, 
Mi.  Habsb,  Mr.  Davis  of  minoii,  Mr. 
Fbost,  snd  Mr.  DioGuaxbi. 

HJl.  2546:  Mr.  Tallob. 

KJ.  Res.  23:  Mr.  Abobbsob,  Mr.  Dtmallt, 
Mr.  Mibxta,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Dizob,  Mr. 
Coxlho.  Mr.  BxBMAB,  and  Mr.  Labtos. 

H.J.  Res.  84:  Mr.  LxoBTrooT,  Mr.  Babram, 
Mi.  Oxjokbsob,  Mr.  Lujam,  Mr.  Gbabbt, 
Mr.  fbost,  Mr.  Biaooi,  Mr.  C^habblxb.  Mr. 
iJtATR  of  Texas,  Mr.  Mack,  Mrs.  Saiki,  Bfr. 
Babtlxtt,  Mr.  SKZKif.  Mrs.  Collibs,  Mr. 
Waxmab  and  Mr.  Kasicr. 

HJ.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Wisx  and  Mr.  Pbicx  of 
North  (Carolina. 

HJ.  Res.  100:  Mr.  McEwxb,  Mr.  Pustxr, 
Mr.  Doboab  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Flipfo, 
Mr.  Jobtz.  and  Mr.  Shasp. 

H.J.  Res.  106:  Mr.  Millb  of  California 
and  Mr.  Owxbb  of  Utah. 

HJ.  Res.  169:  B4r.  Weij)om.  Mr.  Poglixtia. 
Mr.  Yatbob,  Mr.  Kostmayxr,  Mr.  Kabjob- 
SKi,  Mi.  Srustxb,  Mr.  Koltbr,  Mr.  Wal- 
GBXN.  Mr.  SCRULZX.  Mr.  MUBTHA,  and  Mr. 
McDabx. 

H  J.  Res.  180:  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Pustxb,  Mr. 
Stabgklabd.  Mr.  Mubpht.  Mr.  Bkrmab,  Mr. 
Bubtob  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Dobgam  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Orat  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Mobbisob  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Bxvnx,  and 
Mr.  Cobtxrs. 

HJ.  Res.  304:  Mr.  Pashatab,  Mr.  Skaoos, 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Dobald  E.  Lukxbs,  and  Mr. 

TOBBICBLLI. 

HJ.  Res.  220:  Mr.  Pxppb. 

HJ.  Res.  242:  Mr.  Dtmallt  and  Mr. 
Shumwat. 

HJ.  Res.  248:  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Rox.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  St  Okrmaih.  Mr. 
Wtdkr.  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  iJOJunt,  Mr.  Daub, 
Mr.  Daroxb,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Dabibu  Mr.  Obat  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mrs. 
Ixotb,  Mr.  Laoomabsibo,  Mr.  Pktbi,  Mr. 

WXLOOB,  Mr.  SCRUXTTX,   Ml.   DTMALLT,   Mr. 

Hxbxt,  Mr.  Valbbtibx,  BIr.  Stbab.  B«r. 
Obxbstab.  Bir.  ScRUMXB.  Mr.  Lipibski,  Mi. 
Vxbto,  Mi.  DbFazio,  BCr.  Coxlho.  BIr. 
COBTX,  Mi.  Howabb,  Mi.  Lxvib  of  BCichigan. 
Mi.  Tallob,  BCr.  Mbazb,  Mi.  Atkibs.  Mi. 
Hobtob,  B4r.  Koltxb,  B«r.  Towns,  B«r. 
fbost,  BIr.  Abtrobt,  Mi.  Wilsob,  BIr. 
Hutto,  BIr.  Hubtbb.  BIr.  Ibhopx,  BIr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  AFPLaoATX,  BIr.  Dobbab  of  (Tallfomia. 
Mr.  Abbbbsob,  BIr.  Chappxll,  BIr.  Fxighab, 
BIr.  DioOuABOi.  BIr.  McBIillkb  of  Blary- 
land.  Bis.  Oakab,  BIr.  Bbtabt,  BIr.  Fish.  BIr. 
Pahxita,  BIr.  BuBCRBxa.  BIr.  Uptob,  BIr. 
Sawtxr.  BIr.  Savaok,  BIts.  Bxbtlxt,  BIr. 
BoBB  of  Tennessee,  Mi.  Bouchbb.  BIr.  Bub- 
Bnro,  BIT.  BIoCoLLUM.  Blrs.  Bozxa.  BIr. 
Bxvnx.  Bir.  Wobtlxt,  BIr.  Kxbbbt,  BIr. 


Tauzih,  Blrs.  Pattbbbob,  Mr.  Cabtb.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Tobicblli.  Bir. 
Taukx,  BIr.  DkWiBX,  BIr.  Yatbob,  Bfr.  Uns- 
<axB,  Mr.  Waiabb,  BIr.  Hammbsuhmuw. 
Bir.  Callahab.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Ebbbicb.  Mr. 
BIabtibbz.  BIr.  Slattbt,  Bir.  Huohbs.  Mr. 
Saxtob.  Mr.  Corrxas.  Mr.  McOaxa,  Bir. 
BiicHXL.  BIr.  BlAXTiB  of  New  York.  Mr.  Bioa> 
BisoB  of  Connecticut,  BIr.  Hatcmb.  Mr. 

McHUOH.  BIr.  BIOBTOOMBT.  Bir.  CLAT,  Mr. 

Wxtss.  Mr.  OwxBS  of  New  York.  Mr.  Wa>- 
Kias.  BITS.  MOBBLLA.  Mr.  Stump.  Bir.  Bulbt. 
Bir.  BICEvrBB,  BIr.  BIazzou.  BIr.  BIilibb  of 
Ohio,  Bir.  Rhobbs.  Mr.  b  Luoo.  Bir.  Stubbs. 
Bir.  Ebolish,  and  Bir.  Niblsob  of  Utah. 

HJ.  Rea.  SU:  Bir.  Babtlbtt,  BIr.  Fbost. 
Mr.  Rhobbs,  snd  BIr.  Ubaix. 

HJ.  Res.  377:  Bir.  linriBX  cf  California. 
BIr.  DxFazio,  BIr.  Williams,  BIr.  AuCon. 
BIr.  Fbabk,  BIr.  KAsmntBiXB,  BIr.  Dxllums. 
BIr.  MooBT,  BIr.  Mobbisob  of  Connectleut. 
BIr.  BxBMAB.  Mr.  BlnxB  of  California.  Mr. 
BBTABT,  BIr.  Edwabbs  of  California.  Bir. 
Tbazlxb,  BIr.  Batxs,  and  Bfr.  Akaka. 

HJ.  Res  278:  BIr.  Laoomabsibo. 

HJ.  Res  284:  Blrs.  Bozbb.  Bir.  k  Luoo. 
BIr.  BuBCHBXB.  Bir.  Fbost,  BIr.  Vxbto,  Bir. 
HoBTOB,  Mr.  Skaoos.  Bfr.  Campbbll,  and  Bir. 
Hatbs  of  Louisiana. 

HJ.  Res.  287:  Bir.  Guabibi. 

HJ.  Res.  291:  BIr.  Laoomabsibo,  Blrs. 
Booos,  BIr.  Labtos,  BIr.  I^vib  of  Michigan. 
BIr.  HoRTOB,  BIr.  db  Lugo,  BIr.  Msazxk,  and 
BIr.  ScHUMXR. 

H.  Con.  Res.  28:  BIr.  Jobtz  and  BIr.  Youbo 
of  Florida. 

H.  Con.  Res.  50:  BIr.  Tbazlbr,  Mr.  Davis 
of  Mirhlgun,  BIr.  Uptoh,  Mr.  CtoKTXRS,  BIr. 
MooBHXAB,  BIr.  WoLPX,  Ml.  Hayxs  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  BIr.  Batxs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  76:  BIr.  Bustamabtx,  BIr. 
Maxtibxz,  BIr.  Saxtob.  Bliss  Scrbxibr. 
Blrs.  JoHBSOB  of  Connecticut,  BIr.  Savais, 
BIr.  FoBO  of  Btichlgan.  Mr.  B  Luoo,  BIr. 
Bbtabt,  BIr.  Bilbrat,  BIr.  Packabb,  BIr. 
BoxRLXRT,  Bir.  Bujrakis,  and  BIr.  DxFazio. 

H.  <3on.  Res.  83:  Mr.  Ribalbo,  BIr.  Yatbob, 
Bir.  Packard,  Mr.  BIaxtibxz.  Mr.  Coopb. 
Bir.  HOLLOWAT,  and  BIr.  Slauohtb  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  84:  Mr.  Hawkibs,  Bfr.  (Cob- 
txrs, Mr.  Clay.  BIr.  Dxllums,  BIr.  Stokxs. 
BIr.  Paubtbot,  BIr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  BIr. 
Dixon,  BIr.  Obat  of  Pennsylvania,  Bir. 
Lblabb.  BIr.  Crockxtt,  BIr.  Dtmallt.  Bir. 
Savaox,  BIr.  OwxNS  of  Utah.  BIr.  Towns. 
BIr.  Whxat,  Mr.  Hatxs  of  Illinois,  BIr. 
Flakk,  Mr.  BIruMX.  BIr.  Bxrmab.  Blrs.  Col- 
libs, and  BIr.  b  Luoo. 

H.  Con.  Res.  101:  Bir.  Dbttb  of  New 
Jersey,  BIr.  Moorhxab,  BIr.  Mxttx,  BIr. 
Yatbob,  BIr.  Bobkbr.  BIr.  Tbazlb,  BIr. 
Htbb.  Mr.  Pabbtta,  BIr.  Horion.  BIr.  Busta- 
mabtx. BIr.  Whittakxr.  BIr.  Hotxr.  BIr. 
BiPUMX.  BIr.  Kostmatxr.  BIr.  Robibsob.  and 
Bir.  BIatsui. 

H.  c:on.  Res.  IM:  BIr.  Johbsob  of  South 
Dakota,  BIr.  Alxzabbbb,  BIr.  Pxbbt.  Bir. 
Obbbstar.  BIr.  Morrison  of  Wsshlngton. 
Bis.     Snowx,     BIr.     Vanbb     Jaot,     BIr. 

HOLLOWAT,     BIr.     ROBXBT     F.     SMITH.     Bir. 

Wilsob,  BIr.  Davis  of  Michigan,  and  Bir. 

SWIFI. 

H.  C«m.  Res.  109:  BIr.  Smttb  of  New 
Hampahlre,  BIr.  IXhialb  E.  UiKBBa,  BIr. 
SUBBQUIST.  Bir.  FISH.  Bir.  Kolbb.  and  Bir. 
Packabb. 

H.  Con.  Res.  112:  Bir.  Smrr  of  Florida. 
Bir.  Dobbab  of  California.  BIr.  Shaw,  Bir. 
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DKXnOMS  OP  SFONSORB  VBOM 
PDBUC  BILLS  AMD  RBBOIiU- 
TIOM8 

Undar  tHaua*  4  of  rule  ««ii.  9on-  ByMr. brikx 

mm  wmn  daletod  Cram  puhUe  bOlB  and  -An  JMiii^im  to 

rMOlutlaas  M  f oUcnra:  AnttMriMUoac 

HJL  Tl*  Mr.  MkfO.  ^^SJ?*"  ••  •»  " 

■  On  piwB  S.  Ita*  14  atrik*  •SXSSl.lM  and 

In  Maa  ttMraofadd  tlMSi.100. 
On  pace  S.  IkM  U  atifta  tM^lMM  and 


Xa) 


Under  danae  •  of  nils  XZm,  pro-    in'uMtteraofaMiM^MM. 
Mr.  DTMkUT.  Mr.    pond  amendinents  wen  mlaiitttod  m      od  pace  s.  Una  IT  aMka  iSlUiJOO  and 
Mr.  DftTia  of    folkmK  bi  Ueu  Uwreof  add  flMllJM. 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  ajn.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Hoocwable 
TBUtT  SainoBD.  a  Senator  tram  the 
State  of  North  CiaroUna. 

PBATB 

The  f^T***",  the  Reverand  Rich- 
ard C.  HahreraoQ.  D J>^  offered  the  f 61- 
kmtnc  prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

We  remember  with  aadneaa  the  life 
and  aenrloe  for  »  yeara  of  LL  Samuel 
B.  if^^^"r»'""  on  the  Capttid  Polloe 
Voiet.  We  commend  his  family,  his 
loved  one*,  his  friends,  to  Thee.  O 

XiOTQ* 

PnciouM  in  the  aU/ht  of  the  LoM  U 
the  death  of  HU  jaiiUs.— Psalm  118:16. 

Eternal  God.  our  VaXbet  in  heaven, 
as  the  memorial  service  for  Senator 
Frank  Cailson  takes  place  this  after- 
noon in  Concordia.  KS.  we  remember 
with  mttf ound  gratitude  this  gradous. 
much  loved,  and  respected  public  serv- 
ant. We  praise  You  for  his  kmc  and  in- 
fluential service  as  Governor  of  his 
State  and  tn  the  UJS.  Senate.  Bring 
comfort  and  peace  to  his  loved  ones 
and  friends  who  grieve  at  the  loss  of 
this  great  and  good  man.  His  State,  his 
Nation,  the  world  are  betto-  because 
of  the  life  of  this  humble  servant  of 
Christ.  The  memory  of  his  me^neas, 
his  quiet  strength,  his  devotion  to 
duty,  his  love  of  country,  his  impecca- 
ble integrity,  his  gentle  love,  his  fierce 
honesty,  his  godlikeness.  ccmtinue  to 
encourage  and  inspire  those  whose 
lives  he  touched.  Thank  You,  Ix>rd. 
with  all  our  hearts  for  this  unforgetta- 
ble gentleman,  friend,  and  superb 
leader.  "Precious  in  the  sii^t  of  the 
Lord  is  the  death  of  His  atnts."  Amoi 
and  amen. 


RBCOONITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pive.  The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nised. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  i«>proved  to 
date. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obJecUon.  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Repuldlcan  leader  is  going 
to  have  to  leave  the  premises  in  ordv 
to  attend  the  f uneraL  I  therefore  re- 
serve my  Ume  in  favor  of  his  going  for- 
ward. 


RECOONITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ten- 
pore.  The  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nised. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

derk  wHl  please  read  a  communication 

to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 

tempore  [Mr.  Smnnsl. 

The  assistant  legislative  clofc  read 
the  following  letter 


WtttMMOtam.  DC  Jtate  2.  i$t7. 
ToOteSemmte: 

Under  the  i/ttnMaa*  of  rale  I.  aecaan  S. 
of  the  Standiv  Rolea  of  the  Oenatn.  I 
bei^V  appoint  the  Honorable  Ttorr  CUm- 
poaa.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Ctnttn^   to  perf  omi  the  dutlea  td  the 

Chair. 

JomiC. 


Mr.  SANPORD  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


FRANK  CARUSON 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
I  also  thank  the  distinguished  Chap- 
lain. Reverend  Halverson.  for  his  com- 
ments concerning  Frank  Carlson.  We 
wiU  be  leaving  in  a  mommt  to  go  to 
Concordia.  KS.  for  the  services  this 
afternoon.  I  am  ideased  that  Senator 
Carlstm's  great  friend.  Senator  Snai- 
ms.  is  on  the  floor  at  this  nuHnent. 

Mr.  President,  this  past  weekend 
Kansas  and  the  Soiate  lost  one  of  its 
true  giants  in  the  passing  of  Frank 
Carlscm:  he  passed  away  in  his  beloved 
hcHnetown  of  Concordia  at  the  age  of 
94. 

Senat<H'  Frank  Carlson  was  a  friend. 
He  was  an  adviser.  And  he  was  a  role 
modeL  He  graced  and  I  use  that  word 
literally— graced  this  Chamber  for  18 
years.  He  was  a  man  of  dignity  and 
f^pwimnw  sense;  he  was  what  represent- 
ative government  is  all  abmit;  he  was 
one  politician  who  never  had  an 
enemy. 

Ftank  Carlscm  was  as  much  a  part  of 
the  fTanfff  lan<^r— r*  as  sunflowers 
and  Cottonwood  treea.  But  he  was  even 
more  than  that.  Frank  Carlson  was 
the  American  dream  come  to  life.  He 
was  the  son  of  Swedish  immigrants 
who  settled  in  Cloud  County  a  century 
ago.  and  hta  life  spanned  nearly  half 
the  history  of  his  adopted  homeland. 


He  was  also  that  rarest  breed  of  po- 
litical animal:  One  irtio.  by  refusing  to 
court  either  power  or  popularity,  guar- 
anteed himself  of  both. 

The  story  is  an  authentic 
legend,  of  how  four  local  busb 
approached  Frank  in  a  Concordia 
D^ieatfield  back  in  the  spring  of  IMS. 
They  were  looking  for  a  candidate  for 
the  State  legislature.  Frank  said  they 
were  looking  in  the  wrong  place.  He 
would  be  much  too  busy  shiifMng  com 
for  cattlef eed  to  spend  3  months  in 
Top^a. 

"Doot  worry."  one  of  his  visitors  re- 
plied. "You  wont  win  anyway!" 

The  voters  disagreed.  In  November 
1928.  they  launched  the  reluctant  can- 
didate cm  a  traleetmy  that  would  take 
him  frtm  the  legislature  in  TopAa,  to 
the  Governor's  mansion,  and  on  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  Along  the 
way.  Frank  earned  a  reputation  as  a 
roadbuilder— and  a  groundbreako'.  His 
Initiatives  in  workmen's  compensation, 
education,  and  medicine  have  enriched 
the  lives  of  countless  Kansans. 

But  it  was  his  perscmal  example— 
and  above  all.  the  example  of  his  per- 
Bcmality— which  will  be  cherished  tor 
as  long  as  Americans  lescrve  a  place  in 
either  puMIc  life  for  men  and  women 
of  decency,  compassicm.  and  honor.  As 
a  freshman  UJB.  Senator.  Ftank 
played  a  leading  role  in  drafting  an- 
other ffanamn,  Dwight  Elsenhower.  for 
the  Presidency  in  1952.  Soon  after  as- 
suming office.  Ike  voiced  a  familiar 
Presidential  lament. 

"Frank."  he  said.  "This  is  the  lone- 
liest house  rve  ever  beoi  in.  What  can 
I  do?" 

Carison  renxmded  by  inviting  the 
new  President  to  meet  with  a  small 
senatorial  prayer  group.  In  1953.  Ei- 
senhower attended  the  naticmal 
prayer  breakfast  wbkta.  Carlson  had 
helped  initiate.  Presldento  em  since 
have  followed  in  his  footsteps. 

It's  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  I 
would  not  be  in  the  Senate  today  if  It 
weren't  for  Frank  Carlson.  In  January 
1968.  the  man  who  40  years  eariier  de- 
clared his  iweferaice  tar  farming, 
bowed  out  of  politics  with  typical 
grace.  Then  he  went  home  to  Concor- 
dia, to  the  land  he  loved,  and  the 
family  he  loved  most  of  alL  He  lived 
on  to  witness  a  new  generatlan  of 
H-y,.^— «-  feap  the  harvest  which  he 
had  planted  during  a  kmg  and  ridi 
career. 

On  a  day  like  this.  I  fed  Uke  I  have 
lost  more  than  a  friend.  I  have  lost  a 
mentor  and  role  modd.  We  have  all 
lost  an  embodiment  of  pcdttics  at  its 
best,  a  source  of  inmiratkm.  counsd. 
and  irreplaceable  perspective.  Ftank 
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Citriion  held  many  of  floes  durinc  U« 
Uf ettme.  But  a  man  la  not  a  resume. 
He  Is  not  taOls  introduced  or  Mils 
dgnad.  He  Is  flesh  and  blood,  vlrtt. 
and  aouL  He  Is  a  wann  heart,  a  keen 
eye.  a  chuckle  In  the  throat,  and  the 
knowledte  that  In  a  democracy,  no 
man  Is  better  than  his  ndchbor. 

Frank  Cartson  was  every  Kansan's 
neighbor.  Today.  aU  riniai  Is  f eellnc 
the  mrtnnsi  of  f arewelL  For  we  have 
lost  a  great  man.  The  years  will  be 
lonely  without  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Racoao  a 
number  of  articles  conoeming  Senator 


There  being  no  objection,  the  artl- 
des  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RaooBB,  as  follows: 
atan  the  N«w  York  Ttaaaa.  Majr  SI.  IMT] 
Pkask  CuoMom.  M.  a  RBvaucui 


(By  Manrine  Howe) 
Prank  CWImb.  a  fonner  Oovemor,  Sena- 
tor ind  united  Statea  Repreeentattre  from 
Finest  but  aboire  aO  a  fanner,  died  yeater- 
dv  at  at.  Joeei»b's  Hoinltal  In  Concordia. 
Kan.  Be  was  M  yean  old. 
Altboutb  lir.  Carlson  had  been  hoapltal- 
for  the  past  year,  be  bad  been  taken 
daily  to  Tialt  the  BOO-aere  family 
wheat  and  eofs  farm  in  Ooncordta 

Itr.  CarieoB.  a  middle-of-the-road  Republi- 
ean  and  a  clou  advieer  to  Prealdent  Been- 
bower,  was  racarded  as  a  peaoemaker.  "An- 
other slant  In  Kansas  poUtlcs  is  looe."  Bob 
Dole  of  ransas.  the  Senate  RepubUcan 
,  said  tai  a  statement.  "Frank  Carlson 
a  Mend,  an  adviser  and  a  role  modeL" 


Ifr.  carison's  political  career  spanned  40 
years  and  JnchMtsd  two  terms  as  Oovemor. 
stai  tenns  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
itetJutaUw.  three  terms  In  tlie  Senate  and 
two  terms  in  Um  Wansas  Laslalature. 

Mr.  Cartson.  known  dUefly  for  his  spon- 
sofiliip  of  farm  laws,  introduced  legislation 
adUim  tor  a  nationwide  system  of  water 
control  and  reserrolr  projects. 

He  was  a  crusader  for  simpUf ying  Federal 
income  tax  laws  and  is  known  as  one  of  the 
fatliers  of  the  taicome  tax  withholding 
system.  He  was  also  actlre  aa  a  memlier  of 
the  Hoover  CommlsBion  on  governmental 
reorganisation. 

Mr.  Carlson,  a  Baptist,  took  s  deep  biter- 
est  in  rdigloas  attaira.  He  aerved  as  Intema- 
tlonal  prealdant  of  Cliristian  Laymen  In  tlie 
late  1960*8  and  before  tliat  as  rhalrman  of 
the  Intemadonal  Council  of  CliirisUan 
Leadenhlp. 

Tlie  son  of  Swediah  immigrants.  Mr.  Carl- 
son spoke  fluent  Swedish  and  was  nlck- 
*the  Hensior  from  Sweden"  by  col- 
His  office  on  Capit<4  Hill  was  con- 
rtdered     the     headquartera     for     vtslUng 


Mr.  Carlson  was  bom  In  Concordia  Jan. 
a.  isn.  It  was  there  that  his  parents. 
Charles  and  Anna  Cartson.  liad  to  get  off 
the  train  for  lack  of  funds.  With  only  13 
cents  in  Ills  pocket,  the  father  went  to  work 
as  a  farmband  and  eventually,  IxNight  a 
fkrm  a<  hia  own. 


t  caMPAioi  Aos  ni  itaa 
n«nk      Carlson      attended      Concordia 
Normal  and  Buainem  School  and  Kanaas 
State  College,  majoring  In  agriculture.  After 


:  in  World  War  I.  be  retuned  to  Coo- 
eordia  and  took  out  a  loan  to  buy  liia  farm. 

Bk  polltleal  career  began  In  INg  wlian  he 
was  aleotad  to  the  Kansas  8UU  Lsglslatare, 
I  tai  tax  leglslatinn  la  IMS,  be 
state  Republican  elialrman  and 
siMnmssfiillj  managed  Alf  Landoo's  cam- 
paign for  Governor.  In  19M,  he  won  the 
first  of  six  tenns  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, stepping  down  in  1944  to  become 
Oovemor  of  Kansas. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  In  19M  and 
retirad  tai  19M.  deddtaig  not  to  seek  a  fourth 
term. 

He  married  the  former  Alice  R«derlckaon 
tai  1»1».  Mrs.  Carlson  died  last  year  at  the 
age  of  01. 

Mr.  Cartoon  Is  survlTed  by  a  daughter. 
Kunlce  Marie  Rolfs  of  Junction  City,  Kan., 
and  a  foster  son,  Millard  C.  Rom  of  Mul- 
vane,  Kan. 

[From  the  Wasbtaigton  Post,  May  31. 19671 

FRAn  CAiuoa,  94.  Fobmbi  SmAioa  Fkom 

K«wa«s.  Dns 

(By  Richard  Pearson) 

n«nk  Carlson.  94.  an  amtaOile  and  hlglily 
respected  Kansas  Repuiilican  who  had 
served  for  40  years  as  a  state  legialator.  con- 
liiesmaii  governor  and  UjB.  senator,  died 
May  M  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  In  Coocot- 
dia.  Kans.  He  liad  a  bronctiial  ailment. 

Sen.  Carlson  served  In  the  Senate  from 
November  1950  to  January  1969.  Before 
that,  he  had  served  nearly  four  years  as  gov- 
ernor. He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  1936  to  1947.  He  liad 
aerved  In  the  ITansai  state  house  from  1939 
to  1933,  and  was  chairman  of  the  state  Re- 
pubUcan central  committee  from  1933  to 
1934. 

In  the  Senate,  he  became  Identified  with 
the  liberal  wing  of  his  party.  He  was  a 
leader  In  tlie  1953  rampaign  to  gain  his 
party's  presidential  nomination  for  Oen. 
Dwight  D.  dsenhower  over  Sen.  Robert  A. 
Taft  (R-Ohlo). 

Sen.  Carlson  served  on  two  of  the  Senate's 
most  powerful  committees.  Finance  and 
Foreign  Relations,  and  also  sat  on  the  Joint 
riMHnaslnnal  Committee  on  Internal  Reve- 
nue Taxation.  Long  considered  a  friend  of 
the  federal  worker,  at  the  time  he  retired  be 
was  ranking  Republican  on  the  old  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  to  fill  tlie  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  death  of  Republican 
Sen.  Clyde  M.  Reed.  He  was  reelected  In 
1966  and  1963.  He  was  not  a  candidate  for 
reelectlMi  In  1968  and  was  succeeded  by 
Robert  J.  Dole,  now  the  minority  leader. 

Upon  learning  of  Sen.  Carlscm's  death. 
Dole  said  tai  a  statement:  "Another  giant  tai 
Kansas  ptditlcs  Is  gone.  Prank  Carlaon  was  a 
friend,  an  adviser  and  a  role  model.  He 
wrote  tlie  book  wlien  It  came  to  daas." 

After  leaving  politics.  Sen.  Carlson  and  his 
wife  Alice,  whom  he  marrted  In  1919,  went 
home  to  the  BOOacre  family  farm  near  Con- 
cordia. For  more  tlian  a  decade  after  leaving 
office,  he  could  be  seen  driving  a  tractor, 
plowing  a  field  or  baling  hay.  Mrs.  Carlson 
died  tai  May  1986  at  age  91. 

Sen.  C^arlson  waa  a  native  of  Concordia 
and  aerved  In  the  Army  during  World  War  I. 
He  attended  the  Omcordia  Normal  and 
Business  College  and  Kansas  State  College 
at  Mrr*'Ti^trp  before  iieginnlng  Iiis  career  In 
farming  and  stock  raising. 

In  a  1983  taiterview.  Sen.  Carlson  saki  be 
lias  never  intended  to  enter  politics.  But  In 
1938,  Willie  he  aras  busy  harvesting  wheat,  a 
group  of  friends  came  to  his  farm  and  asked 


permission  to  file  his  name  as  a  candidate 
for  the  state  legislature. 

"I  told  tliem  I  didn't  have  time  to  fool 
with  Uiat,"  lie  remembered.  "Tliey  assured 
me  I  wouldn't  have  to  worry,  that  I 
wouldn't  Xm  elected." 

Thaiy  were  wrong.  Between  1938  and  1968. 
Sen.  Carlson  ran  for  offkse  13  times  and  was 
victorious  In  every  election. 

His  survivws  include  a  daughter  and  a 
foster  son. 

nura  Caslsoii  Dias 

CoacoasiA,  Kam.  .—Former  VA  Sen. 
Frank  Carlson,  whose  40-year  political 
career  also  Induded  service  as  Kansas  gover- 
nor and  as  fismissiiisii.  died  today.  He  was 
94. 

C^arlson.  the  only  Ifsnsas  politician  to 
hold  all  three  offlcea,  died  at  St.  Jooeph's 
Hospital  in  Concordia  at  6:30  ajn..  a  family 
members  said.  He  had  been  bospitaliaed  for 
an  extended  period. 

Carlson  was  bom  Jan.  33, 1893. 

If  there  Is  one  word  to  descrllie  him  Itest, 
It  Is  unpretentious. 

He  was  the  epitome  of  the  dtlzen  politi- 
cian, a  homespun  Ksnssri  farmer  whose  tm- 
r-r""*"g  style  and  dose  rapport  with  ordi- 
nary people  carried  him  to  13  election  victo- 
ries In  13  tries  from  1938  to  1963. 

He  twice  was  elected  to  the  Kanssi  House 
of  Representatives,  six  times  to  the  U.8. 
House,  tarloe  to  the  governorship  and  three 
ttanes  to  the  U.8.  Senate. 

He  retired  from  politics  as  an  undefeated 
champion  In  January  1969.  deciding  not  to 
seek  a  fourth  six-year  term  in  the  Senate  in 
the  1968  elecUon. 

No  man  Is  taidispensable  to  tiie  state  and 
the  nation."  he  said  In  December  1967  when 
he  announced  his  decision  to  quit.  "It  Is 
with  pride  and  a  sense  of  dedicated  responsi- 
bility that  a  man  aooepta  the  mantle  of 
public  service  when  It  Is  offered.  It  should 
lie  with  wisdom  and  understanding  that  lie 
realises  when  it  is  time  to  step  aside  and  let 
others  sssume  this  honor." 

After  40  years  of  public  service  and  at  the 
Age  of  74.  Carlson  said  It  was  his  desire  "to 
have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  same 
privilege  most  of  you  here  now  enjoy:  that 
of  being  a  private  dtiaen  In  our  great  state 
of  Kansas." 

Carlson  and  his  wife.  Allxe,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  1919,  went  home  to  the  600-men 
family  farm  near  Concordia.  He  retired 
from  politics  iMit  not  from  farming,  his  first 
love. 

He  could  be  seen  for  more  than  a  decade 
after  leaving  office  driving  a  tractor,  plow- 
ing a  field  or  balling  hay. 

In  1983,  when  former  Oov.  Alf  M.  Landon 
ol)aerved  hla  9Sth  birthday,  one  of  those 
wlio  arranged  an  observance  In  Topeka  for 
Landon  called  Carlson  to  see  if  lie  wanted  to 
convey  hte  best  wislies  to  Landon.  the  1936 
Repuiilican  presidential  nominee. 

"I'm  glad  you  caught  me,"  Carlson  Udd 
the  caller.  "I  was  Just  headed  down  to  cut 
weeds  behind  the  bam." 

Carlson  was  89  at  the  time. 

It  was  Irandon  who  gave  Carlson  statewide 
political  exposure  by  naming  the  Concordia 
farmer  and  legislator  to  the  state  Republi- 
can Party  chairmanship  In  1933  when 
Landon  sought  snd  won  his  first  term  as 
governor. 

C^arlson  had  entered  poiitlos  as  RepubU- 
can precinct  commltteman  In  Cloud  County 
In  the  early  1930e,  and  aeon  became  county 
chairman. 


In  bis  first  try  at  public  offkx  In  1938,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Legislsture,  r^resentlng 
Cloud  County  In  the  state  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves.  He  was  re-elected  tai  1930. 

In  1934  after  two  years  as  party  chalnnan. 
Carlson  dsdded  to  reenter  candidate  poU- 
ttea.  He  defeated  taicumbent  U.8.  Rep.  Kath- 
ryn  OliOughlin  McCarthy,  the  first  woman 
ever  to  aerve  tai  Congreas  from  Kanaas.  by 
just  3,800  votes  and  went  to  Washington  tai 
January  1935. 

Carlson  was  re-elected  to  Congress  five 
times,  but  tai  1945  decided  to  run  for  gover- 
nor Instttsfi  of  remaining  In  Waahington.  He 
beat  Democrat  Harry  W.  Woodring,  a 
former  governor  who  had  been  secretary  of 
war  In  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  cabinet,  with 
56  percent  of  the  vote. 

Re-elected  governor  in  1948,  Carlson's 
four  years  ss  F*"***  chief  executive  were 
martted  by  the  launctilng  of  ambitious  high- 
way Improvement,  mental  health  and  rural 
health  care  programs. 

Kansas  City  taidustrlallst  Harry  Darby  was 
appointed  by  Carlson  to  the  n.8.  Senate  in 
1949  to  fill  a  vacancy  created  by  the  death 
of  Sen.  Clyde  M.  Reed  Sr.  of  Parsons. 

Carlson  then  sought  the  Senate  seat  him- 
self tai  the  1950  elecUon  and  won  It  by  65,000 
votes  over  Democrat  Paul  Aiken.  He  re- 
signed as  governor  on  November  38,  1950,  to 
serve  out  Reed's  unexpired  term,  giving 
Carlson  seniority  over  other  newly  elected 
senators  who  would  take  office  the  foUow- 
Ing  January. 

He  defeated  D«nocraU  Oeorge  Hart  and 
Ken  Smith  tai  1956  and  1962  by  landsUde 
margins  to  claim  re-election  to  the  Senate. 

Carlson  was  the  son  of  Swedish  tanmi- 
granU  who  settled  on  a  Cloud  County  farm 
tai  north-central  Kansas  in  the  late  19th 
Century. 

A  serious  minded  youth  with  deep  reli- 
gious convictions.  Carlson  became  superin- 
tendent of  a  Sunday  School  when  he  was  16. 
Tears  later,  he  helped  organize  the  first 
Presidential  Prayer  Breakfast  tai  Wsshlng- 
ton.  when  Dwight  Eisenhower,  a  feUow 
Kanirr-  was  president. 

Carlson  completed  an  agricultural  course 
at  Kansas  State  C^oUege  at  Manhattan,  then 
inherited  the  family  farm  tai  1914  when  he 
was  21.  and  began  farming.  After  mlUtary 
duty  during  World  War  I,  he  married  Alice 
Frederickson  on  Aug.  26, 1919. 

The  couple  had  one  daughter,  Eunice 
Marie,  who  became  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Rolfs  of 
Jimction  c:ity,  grandmother  of  present  state 
Rep.  Ed  Rolfs,  R-Junction  (?lty.  The  couple 
also  has  a  foster  son,  Millard  Ross,  who 
later  published  a  newspaper  in  Heathsville, 
Va. 

Carlson's  formuls  for  political  success  wss 
simple:  treat  all  affairs  of  sUte  seriously 
and  handle  people  with  a  common  touch. 

He  was  credited  with  helptaig  derise  the 
inoiMne  tax  withholding  system  to  Insure 
people  could  pay  their  taxes,  and  supported 
national  flood  control  projects,  water  con- 
servation, farm  support  programs  and 
frugal  fiscal  polldea. 

He  opposed  much  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
New  Deal  programs  tai  the  1930s,  but  helped 
champiim  Irttdan  Johnson's  dvil  rights  leg- 
istatUon  tai  1964. 

In  his  farewell  to  poUtlcs  deUvered  Dec. 
19. 1967,  tai  Topeka.  Carlson  said: 

"To  be  chosen  to  serve  one's  feUow  men  is 
taMleed  a  great  honor  and  privilege.  In  this 
respect,  my  fellow  Ksnsans  have  truly  been 
good  to  me." 


SENATE  TV— ONE-YEAR 
ANNIYERSARY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  am 
sure  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
will  Observe.  1  year  ago  today  the 
American  people  were  finally  plugged 
in  to  their  democracy.  It  began  In  this 
Chamber  as  an  experiment;  now,  tele- 
vision in  the  Senate  is  a  part  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

When  we  began  the  experiment  laat 
year,  there  were  fears  of  abuse:  Mem- 
bers pl^ring  to  the  cameras,  endless 
prime  time  filibusters,  and  rumors  of 
makeup  in  the  Chamber.  But  so  far. 
Senate  television  has  delivered.  Let's 
face  it.  there  has  been  some  "grand- 
standing": and  there  have  been 
changes.  The  Chamber  is  hotter  be- 
cause of  the  TV  lights.  The  speeches 
are  a  bit  longer.  And  no  one  seems  to 
be  suffering  from  stage  fright.  But  the 
tMttom  line  tells  us  that  the  people's 
government— the  House  and  the 
Senate — can  now  be  seen  in  millions  of 
households  around  the  country. 

In  Just  1  year,  Senate  television  has 
brought  some  historic  moments  to  our 
living  rooms:  the  i^pointment  of  a 
new  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court:  passage  of  a  landmark  Tax 
Reform  Act:  the  enactment  of  a 
sweeping  overhaul  of  this  Nation's  im- 
migration laws;  congressional  i^iproval 
of  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters  in  Nicsr 
ragua;  the  impeachment  trial  of  a  Fed- 
eral Judge:  and  vote  after  vote  on  a 
mountain  of  legislation  that  will  affect 
each  and  every  American. 

We  agreed  to  the  TV  experiment 
with  two  purposes  in  mind:  to  bring 
the  Senate  to  the  people:  and  to  make 
it  more  efficient,  responsive,  and  pro- 
ductive. On  the  first  count,  I  give  it 
four  stars.  On  the  second  score,  let  us 
Just  say  we  are  continuing  to  improve. 
As  long  as  the  viewers  can  dial  in  their 
democracy,  we  will  have  to  get  better. 
After  all.  the  people  are  watching! 


I  extend  my  best  wishes  to-.BMd 
Volcker,  and  my  congratulations  to 
Alan  Greenspan.  Both  men  are  dedi- 
cated public  servants. 

Mr.  President.  I  sgaln  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  for  letting 
me  go  ahead. 

Mr.  BYKD.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
have  a  few  remarks  (»noemlng  televl- 
slon  in  the  Senate  but  I  wHl  not  delay 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 
CHAIRMAN  PAUL  VOLCKER 

Mr.  DOLE.  BCr.  President,  Paul 
Volcker  steered  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  this  Nation's  monetary 
policy  through  some  turbulent  e<x>- 
nomic  waters.  His  willingness  to  make 
tough  policy  choices  ultimately  al- 
lowed the  economy  to  enjoy  a  period 
of  unprecedented  growth  and  expan- 
sion. This  country  owes  him  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude. 

While  Paul  Volcker's  retirement  is  a 
real  loss,  this  country  is  very  fortunate 
to  have  a  man  of  Alan  Greenspan's 
caliber  to  take  his  place.  Alan's  knowl- 
edge of  the  economy,  coupled  with  his 
experience  at  the  top  levels  of  Govern- 
ment, means  that  the  leadership  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will  be  in 
good  hands.  Alan,  literally  has  some 
big  shoes  to  fllL  But  I  haven't  any 
doubts  he  is  more  than  equal  to  the 


FRANK  CARUK>N 

Mr.  BYRD.  Blr.  President.  I  shall 
take  a  moment  to  say  that  all  of  us 
share  with  Joy  the  memories  of  our  as- 
sociations with  Frank  Carlson.  He 
worked  with  us.  walked  among  us,  and 
was  a  Senator  worthy  of  the  admira- 
tion and  emulation  of  all  of  us. 

He  was  a  man  who  worked  quietly 
but  effectively.  He  did  not  seek  to  be 
conspicuous.  He  did  not  seek  to  be  ob- 
trusive, but  in  his  quiet,  dignified, 
charitable  manner  he  imbued  all  of  us 
with  affection,  love,  and  an  apprecia- 
tion for  a  good  servant  of  the  people. 

Frank  Carlson  will  be  missed  by  all 
of  us  who  knew  him.  I  do  not  know 
that  he  ever  offended  another 
Member  in  this  body.  He  was  that  man 
who  served  his  people,  was  dedicated, 
to  the  service  of  his  Nation  and  knew 
how  to  go  about  quietly  in  committees 
and  on  the  floor  in  getting  things 
done. 

To  his  family  and  host  of  friends  in 
his  native  State,  Erma  and  I  Join  with 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
and  his  lady  and  Nuxcy  Kasssbaum  in 
our  (»ndolences,  our  sjmopathles,  and 
our  great  respect. 

Mr.  PROKMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I. 
too,  remember  Frank  Carlson  as  a  re- 
markable Senator.  He  was  very  friend- 
ly, relaxed  and  pleasant.  He  was  a  man 
that  I  liked  very,  very  much.  I  think 
all  Senators  did  whether  they  were 
Republican  or  Dem(Ka«tlc.  We  are 
going  to  miss  him  very,  very  much. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  consider- 
ation of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  11:30 


HOW  ARMS  CONTROL  HITS  A 
DEAD  END 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  months  now  the  administration 
has  dabned  that  it  is  advancbag  arms 
control  by  pushing  for  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  intermediate  nuclear  weap- 
ons that  the  two  super  powers  now 
have  stationed  hi  Europe.  From  time 
to  time  the  two  sides  have  indicated 
they  may  extend  the  agreement  to 
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tf«-'««««**  ihort  nnce  m  well  u  lone 
tmiw*  nudaar  mlMlItt  from  Surope. 

Mr.  Pnaldant.  the  admlnlitnktlon 
elalne  »h^  if  It  roeeeedi  In  necoUat- 
hm  an^  a  treaty  with  the  Sorlets.  It 
vm  be  a  great  advanee  for  arme  oon- 
troL  Bere'e  one  aenefof  irtio  Ttgoroue- 
lydincreea. 

It  to  true  that  a  redUfBtlon  or  ellin^^ 
tkm  of  theee  nuclear  weapone  Cram 
Kurope  would  be  «leeirat»ie  But  Mr. 
Pnaldent,  let  ue  never  loee  light  of  the 
fact  th^  while  theee  negotlatkni 
have  abaorbed  our  attention,  far  more 
iicnlfleant  nuclear  anne  control  al- 
rceitr  in  fnrWf**  have  been  allowed 
to  die.  The  European  am*  control 
agreement  will  do  nothing  to  itop  the 
overaD  nipo-  power  nuclear  arme  race, 
lliat  will  continue  to  proceed  pell-mell 
piling  up  ever  more  devaitattng  nucle- 
ar warheade  on  both  ildea. 

Oonrider  the  record.  First,  the  ad- 
ministration vlgorouily  and  consistent- 
ly opposed  the  negotiation  of  a  com- 
preboisive  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
Why?  Consider  that  a  ban  on  nuclear 
weapons  testing  would.  In  the  words  of 
a  f  omer  head  of  the  Lawrence  Uver- 
more  Laboratory  in  California,  end  nu- 
clear weapons  development  by  per- 
fonnlng  a  frontal  lobotomy  on  nuclear 
weapons  research.  In  brief,  such  a 
treaty  would  stop  the  technological 
nuclear  arms  race.  So  why  not  negoti- 
ate such  a  treaty?  Because  the  admln- 
tatratlon  argues  that  the  Soviets  would 
violate  it.  They  contend  that  this 
country  could  not  verify  Soviet  com- 
pUanoe.  Think  of  that  for  a  minute. 
Twice,  previous  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  signed  treaties  with  the 
Soviets  pledging,  that's  right,  promis- 
ing that  we  would  negotiate  compre- 
hensive agreements  with  the  U.SAll. 
to  stop  all  nudear  weapons  testing. 
But  thfai  administration  has  repudiat- 
ed thoae  promises. 

Second,  the  administration  has 
taken  dead  atan  at  the  Anti-Ballistic 
MlasQe  LABMl  Treaty  ratified  by  the 
Senate  89  to  3.  Here  Is  a  treaty  rigor- 
ously supported  by  previous  Republi- 
can as  weU  as  Democratic  administra- 
tions. And  why  not?  It  stopped  a 
United  States-Soviet  defensive-offen- 
stve  arms  race  that  would  have  cost 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars.  Here 
was  an  arms  control  treaty  that  the 
United  States  pushed  on  the  XJBAR. 
So  why  does  the  administration  repu- 
diate it?  Two  reasons:  First,  it  argues 
that  the  Soviets  have  violated  the 
treaty.  Second,  the  administration 
contends  that  instead  of  relying  on 
arms  control  and  the  ABM  Treaty  our 
natV*"*'  security  Interests  will  be 
better  served  by  an  antlballlstio  missile 
defense  specifically,  the  strategic  de- 
fense Initiative  or  SDL  This  President 
Is  determined  to  proceed  in  spite  of 
the  eatimated  trilllcHi  dollar  cost  of 
8DI  and  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming 
convictions  of  the  members  of  a  most 
prestigious  scientific  organisation,  the 
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National  Academy  of  Sciences,  that  it 
wont  work. 

And  then  there  is  the  other  inajor 
arms  control  treaty— the  second  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Treaty  [SALT 
ni.  Tttal  treaty  ezptoed  December  SI. 
1986.  The  admlnlstratkm  made  no  at- 
tempt to  extend  It  or  renegotiate  It. 
Why  should  they?  Here's  why:  The 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
our  prime  mUltary  experts,  have  testi- 
fied to  the  Congress  that  SALT  n  has 
not  (»ly  limited  the  arms  race,  it  has 
directly  served  our  national  security— 
that  is  our  strictly  military  Interests. 
It  has  limited  Soviet  offensive  weap- 
oos  far  more  than  it  has  limited 
United  States  weapons.  So  why  did  the 
administration  argue  that  we  should 
not  try  to  continue  the  treaty? 
Answer— the  same  old  song.  The  Sovi- 
ets violate  the  treaty?  They  build  up. 
We  don't  Is  this  true?  Mr.  President, 
if  any  people  in  our  Government 
should  know  if  this  is  the  case,  it  is  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  our  military  forces. 
And  what  position  have  they  taken? 
They  tell  us  that  the  treaty— in  spite 
of  some  martfbud.  probable  violations 
of  the  treaty  by  the  U.S.8.R.,  does,  in 
fact,  serve  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  main- 
tains that  the  Reagan  administration 
record  on  each  of  our  major  arms  con- 
trol treaties  shows  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  no  real  interest  in  truly  ef- 
fective arms  oontroL  Is  that  too 
harsh?  If  you  think  so.  consider  the 
one  consistent  argument  made  by  the 
administration  against  each  of  these 
treaties.  What  is  it?  It  is  that  we 
should  not  negotiate  treaties  with  the 
Soviet  Union  that  restrain  nuclear 
arms  production  and  deployment  on 
both  sides  because  we  will  abide  by  the 
treaty  but  the  Soviets  will  violate  it. 
Arms  contn^  says  the  administration, 
has  been  a  one-way  street.  We  restrain 
our  production,  the  Soviets  do  not  Mr. 
President  I  submit  that  anyone  who 
takes  this  position  will  never  agree  to 
any  significant  arms  control  agree- 
ment How  can  they? 

This  Senator  believes  we  can  negoti- 
ate verifiable  arms  control  agreements 
with  the  UJBJBJt.  We  can  negotiate 
tough,  detailed  provisions  for  arms 
controL  We  can  and  should  build  on 
our  Limited  Treaty  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
our  ABM  Treaty  and  SALT  n  with 
verifiable  agreements  that  will  win 
compliance.  We  have  the  basic  appara- 
ttis  for  cheddng  compliance  in  the 
Staiuling  Consultative  Commission. 
Above  all.  we  have  the  fact  that  it  is  in 
the  absolute  self-interest  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the 
United  States  that  will  stop  this  im- 
mensely dangerous  and  oosUy  nuclear 


to  end  nuclear  weapons  tesUng. 

to  stop  the  offensive  nuclear  arms  race 
by  reviving  SALT  n  and  maintain  the 
ABM  Treaty  by  ending  SDL  then  we 
can  begin  to  build  an  arms  control 
structure  that  can  stop  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  In  that  event  the  European 
intermediate  nuclear  weapon  agree- 
ment would  serve  a  useful  if  relatively 
minor  function.  But  if  the  superpower 
arms  race  goes  on — all  out  while  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
agree  to  remove  intermediate  nuclear 
weapcms  from  Europe,  arms  control 
will  have  run  into  a  dead  end. 


PAUL  VOLCKER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  I  was  just  told  a  few  min- 
utes ago  that  Paul  Voldier  wiU  not  l>e 
reappointed  as  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  which  I  think  is  a 
serious  loss  for  this  country. 

Mr.  Volcker  hss  been  a  superb 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  He  has  the  confidence  of  the 
business  community.  He  has  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Congress.  He  has  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country.  And  I  thought 
he  had  the  confidence  of  the  adminis- 
tration. In  fact.  President  Reagan  did 
reappoint  him  4  years  ago. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  not  only  the  man  who,  more 
than  anybody  else,  determines  our 
monetary  policy,  our  credit  policy,  the 
level  of  interest  rates,  he  is  also  a  reg- 
ulator. He  is  also  an  economic  leader, 
independent  of  the  Congress  or  the 
administration  to  a  very  considerable 
extent 

In  the  30  years  I  have  served  on  the 
Banking  Committee  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  work  with  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  who  have 
been  extraordliuuily  gifted.  There  was 
William  McChesney  Martin.  Arthur 
Bums,  WOllam  Miller,  and  now  Paul 
Volcker.  This  country  has  been  very 
fortunate  in  having  men  of  that  stat- 
ure and  that  ability. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  it  was 
Paul  Volcker's  unpopular  policies  that 
broke  the  back  of  inflation  and  he  per- 
sisted in  those  policies  for  3  or  4  tough 
years  in  spite  of  overwhelming  criti- 
cism by  both  administrations  and  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Prealdait  we  are  going  to  miss 
him  very  much.  He  served  this  country 
and  he  served  it  extremely  welL 


The  negotiations  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate intermediate  nuclear  weapons 
from  Europe  are  a  diversion  and  a 
side-show.  If  the  two  super  powers  can 


DONT  STOP  WITH  THE  FSUC 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  very  brightest  and 
best  Members  of  this  body  is  the  re- 
markable Senator  from  Connecticut 
Chbistofhbr  Dood.  Senator  Dodd  is 
known  for  many  things,  particularly 
for  his  expertise  in  foreign  policy  mat- 
ters and  especially  with  respect  to 


Central  American  problems.  But  the 
Coonectleut  Senator  is  also  highly 
competent  in  the  area  of  the  complex 
flnamif'  issues  that  come  before  this 
body,  flfnator  Dodd  has  served  for 
■ome  years  on  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee.  He  chairs  the  Consumer 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Banking 
Committee.  He  has  taken  a  specially 
active  interest  in  the  develoixnent  of 
lf^rf«tt«n  that  would  give  this  Na- 
tion's banks,  its  insurazMx  companies 
and  its  securities  dealers  the  maxi- 
mum opportunity  to  compete  consist- 
ent with  the  safety  snd  soundness  of 
our  banking  system. 

Senator  Dooo  has  written  an  article 
for  the  Washington  Post  that  calls  on 
this  Congress  to  provide  the  necessary 
framework  for  orderly  capital  markets 
in  this  country.  He  recognises  that  the 
time  is  short  He  proposes  that  the 
Congress  advance  the  hanking  bill.  S. 
790.  that  passed  this  body  March  27. 
more  than  2  months  ago.  That  bill 
awaits  a  decision  by  the  House  to  go  to 
conference.  It  provides  a  relatively 
brief  window— until  March  8  of  next 
year— during  which  the  Congress  must 
act  If  we  fail,  our  financial  system  will 
have  to  operate  in  an  uncertain  con- 
fu^ng.  rapidly  changing  framewoi^  of 
conflicting  court  decisions,  r^idly 
changing  State  regulations,  and  a  di- 
versity of  competing  rulings  by  the 
four  principal  Federal  regulators  of  fi- 
nancial institutions— the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  and  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  Failure  of  the  Congress 
to  act  within  the  next  9  months  will 
create  chaos. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  have  referred  by  Sena- 
tor Dodd  headlined:  "Don't  Stop  With 
the  FSLIC,"  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooaD,  as  follows: 

DoM'T  Stop  With  thx  FBLIC 
(By  Christoptaer  J.  Dodd) 
In  jiMt  the  psat  two  years.  DeprMrioo-ent 
Imagea  of  depositors  camped  outside  utviDgB 
and  loans  In  Maryland  snd  Ohio  have  re- 
minded us  of  the  disruptive  and  painful  oon- 
■equenoes  when  indtvlduals  loee  confidence 
in  their  flnsnclal  Institutions.  In  those 
case*,  state-insured  Instltuttons  were  under- 
mined by  fraud  and  scandal,  snd  the  state 
Insurance  funds  were  Inadequate  to  cover 
Ur«e.«eaJe  withdrawals  by  anxious  deposi- 
tors. 

Today  we  face  a  more  massive  problem— 
the  Insolvency  of  the  Federal  Savlnss  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  insurer  for 
more  than  S.000  thrtfU  In  this  country. 
Both  bouses  of  Oonsreas  have  passed  legis- 
lation to  provide  Infusions  of  capital  into 
the  fund.  The  Senate  bOl  calls  for  $7.5  bU- 
1km:  the  House  puts  up  $S  billion.  In  my 
Judgment  both  flsures  are  too  low,  but  they 
areastart 

On  this  pace  Ofay  Bl,  Treasury  Underaeo- 
reUry  George  Qould  urged  that  CoDgreas 
move  quickly  to  recapttallae  the  FBLIC.  I 
agree.  We  have  ddayed  far  too  long. 


But  the  undersecretary  took  a  wrong  turn 
when  he  attacked  the  Senate's  bOl  as 
"loaded  with  controversial  amendments 
that  have  no  bearing  on  efforts  to  protect 
people's  savings."  The  amendments  to 
which  Gould  referred  are  controversial,  as 
are  most  attempts  to  reconcile  powerftil 
competlnc  Interests.  But  the  Senate  pack- 
age would  have  a  significant— and  positive— 
bearing  on  efforts  to  protect  people's  sav- 


Severe  strains  in  the  thrift  industry  are 
well  documented:  445  thrifts  across  the 
country  have  no  capital  ai>d  are  losing,  in 
aggregate,  $10  million  a  dar.  according  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  FSUC 
is  insolvent  with  a  deficit  of  $«  billion. 

But  fhnrtTig  up  the  FBLIC  alone  will  not 
ensure  the  long-term  protection  of  deposi- 
tors' savings.  The  Ornate  bill  marked  a  nec- 
essary, and  long-deferred,  step  toward  up- 
dating and  ratlonalfaring  the  laws  governing 
this  country's  financial  institutions— a  proc- 
ess that  has  everything  to  do  with  the 
safety  of  thrift  and  bank  customer's  depos- 
its. 

Modem  teleoonununicatlona  and  informa- 
tion technology  have  made  the  nation's 
banking  laws  hopelessly  outdated.  Capital 
markets  have  been  internationalized  in  ways 
never  imagined  even  10.  let  alone  50,  years 
ago.  Armies  of  creaUve  "loophole  lawyers" 
have  Invented  new  markets  for  participants 
in  old  financial  service  industries. 

Gould  and  others  have  suggested  that 
Congress  do  nothing  more  than  address  the 
Immediate  crisis  in  FSUC.  In  the  face  of 
growing  concerns  about  poor  supervision 
and  inadequate  regulation  of  financial  insti- 
tutions in  a  rapidly  changing  marketplace, 
such  a  shortsighted  step  would  be  Irrespon- 
sible. 

After  the  Great  Depression,  Congress  en- 
acted several  laws  to  ensure  the  future  sta- 
bility of  the  banking  system:  federal  deposit 
insurance  to  protect  the  deposits  of  consum- 
ers: the  Olaas-Steagall  Act  to  ensure  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  banking  system  by  prohibiting 
h^nir«  from  engf<<"g  in  the  securities  busi- 
ness; the  Bank  Holding  Conyiany  Act  to 
avoid  "undue  conomtratlon  of  resources,  de- 
creased or  unfair  competition,  conflicts  of 
interest  or  unsound  banking  practices"  by 
nmtting  the  other  activities  of  banks. 

For  the  better  part  of  50  years,  these  Uws 
served  us  well,  as  the  United  SUtes  devel- 
oped the  world's  strongest  banking  system 
and  most  liquid  and  efficient  captial  mar- 
keU.  But  the  line  between  banking  and  com- 
merce blurred  dramatically  over  time.  In 
the  late  1970's  securities  firms  took  advan- 
tage of  federal  restrictions  on  bank  and 
thrift  interest  rates  and  offered  the  public 
money-market  funds,  an  uninsured  but  gen- 
erally safe  way  for  dqMSitors  to  gain  higher 
returns  on  their  money. 

In  the  eariy  IMO's  aU  sorts  of  oommactal 
firms  got  into  the  *«»»»M»«g  business  through 
the  creation  of  "nonbank  banks."  exploiting 
a  loophole  in  the  banking  Uw  that  defines 
h>nfc«  as  institutions  that  both  take  demand 
deposits  and  make  nm>"^'»^*'  loans.  Subse- 
quently, banks  were  able  to  exploit  the 
same  loopbirfe  to  drcimivent  federal  restrlc- 
Uons  on  Interstate  banking.  Banks  and 
thrlfU  have  also  been  able  to  expand  their 
acUvities  through  decisions  by  sympathetic 
federal  regulators  and  state  legislatureB. 

These  changes  have  not  aU  been  negative, 
but  they  have  oeuuned  In  a  helter-skelter 

fashion,  without  sufficient  consideration  by 

policy  makers  as  to  the  potential  dangers 

they  may  poae  to  the  safety  and  soundness 

of  our  system,  competitive  equality  among 


the  various  providers  of  financial 
and  the  kng-term  tntereats  of  oonsoi 

The  Senate  bOl  puU  those  issoes  on  the 
table.  Its  key  provisions  are  simple:  one-year 
freens  on  the  ability  of  fedend  and  state 
regulators  to  authorise  new  powers  tat 
banks,  on  the  creation  of  any  new  nonbank 
banks  and  on  the  ability  of  evlstlng  non- 
bank  banks  to  Increase  significantly  those 
ii^wMng  acthrtties  currently  carried  on 
through  legal  loopholes.  The  ooe-year 
window  would  give  Congress  time  for  full 
hearbigs  and  the  development  of  compre- 
hensive legislatlm. 

The  bill  also  Is  Intended  to  create  incen- 
tives for  an  the  players  in  this  area  to  seek- 
not  staa— such  legislation  after  the  period 
has  expired.  The  scheduled  end  of  the 
f  reese  will  be  reastm  enough  f  or  aU  the  par- 
ties to  Join  in  the  crafting  of  new  ground 
rules— except  for  nonbank  banks.  They 
would  be  big  wiimers  If  no  furth»  leglsla- 
Uon  were  ad^Tted:  that  is  why  the  bill 
makes  the  interim  restrictions  on  their  busi- 
ness permanoit  and  harsher,  if  Congress 
does  not  act. 

Given  adequate  time  for  Congress  to  con- 
sider legislation  and  with  built-in  incentives 
for  all  interested  parties  to  seek  changes, 
our  ultimate  goal  wiU  be  within  reach:  an 
even-banded,  rational  legislative  approach 
to  correct  inequities  and  distortians  in  the 
current  financial  marketplace,  protect  the 
savings  and  investments  of  financial  services 
consumers  and  ensure  the  widest  possible 
access  to  safe  capital  markets. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CoMBAO).  The  Senator  from  Arizona. 


PAUL  VOLCKER 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President  I  wish 
to  echo  the  words  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Wisconsin  concerning 
the  outstanding  Job  that  Mr.  Volcker 
has  done  in  his  position  as  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

An  enormous  amount  of  credit  for 
the  economic  recovery  which  we  still 
enjoy  certainly  goes  to  Bdr.  VoU*er 
and  his  courage  that  he  displayed  in 
the  early  years  of  this  decade. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  FRANK 
CARU30N 

Mr.  STENNIS.  ISx.  President  I  wish 
to  note  briefly  the  passing  of  the  late 
Senator  Frank  Carlson,  as  has  been  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Republican  leader 
within  the  last  few  minutes 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  along  with 
and  associated  with  the  late  Senator 
Carlson  for  a  good  number  of  years.  I 
put  him  down  among  the  finer  charac- 
ters I  have  known  in  public  life  or  out- 
side of  public  life.  He  was  a  man  of  tre- 
mendous sincerity,  faith,  and  willing- 
ness to  help  those  who  needed  help. 
He  lived  up  to  the  principles  in  which 
he  believed  and  had  no  doubt  been 
thoroughly  taught  when  he  was  a 
mere  lad. 

One  thing  I  eq>ecially  remember 
about  him:  More  than  any  other  StsoMr 
tor.  he  contributed  to  the  beginnings 
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and  the  frowth  of  what  to  now  known 
M  tiM  riwIilMnllil  pnrer  hrw^fifit, 
■taitlBC  out  wtth  hli  Influwine.  and 
aooB  Joined  ttMreafter  by  the  late 
rtnalrlnnt  nmnhtnrnr  who  wai  at- 
tracted wy  flnnljr  to  the  ejqiwilenee. 

They  avwated  10.  1ft.  M.  25.  or  SO 
people  per  Unialfiaf  The  laat  ttane  I 
had  a  dtanee  to  attend  that  meetinc 
waa  hare  in  Waahtegton.  aome  few 
yean  aco;  and.  In  round  numboa. 
there  were  MOO  people  preaent  tat 
that  breakfaat  They  had  breakf  aat  to- 
gether and  worahlped  together  In  a  ae- 
rtoua.  etteettre  way. 

I  am  told  that  the  late  Senator  Carl- 
aon  literally  came  In  contact  with  mO- 
ttoiw  and  mniuigM  of  people  during  the 
yeaia  of  hta  public  life— not  trying  to 
adl  them  aomethlng.  not  trying  to  get 
them  to  do  aomethlng  for  him.  but  en- 
Joying  a  peraoolflcatlon  of  the  real 
prindplea  of  leaderahlp  under  our 
Constitution  and  living  up  to  the  man- 
(tattea  and  guidance  and  prindplea  of 
%Vkmi.  CoiMtltutlaa.  lnrli"""g  that 
iHileh  !■  in  between  the  Unea. 

I  want  to  put  in  the  Raooai)  some 
prepared  remarks  pairing  additional 
tribute  to  this  matchleas  man.  this 
truly  great  leader.  But  I  did  not  want 
the  day  to  pass,  the  day  of  his  burial, 
without  paying  him  tribute  and  ac- 
knowledging a  debt  of  gratitude.  He 
brought  me  strength  and  help  in  time 
of  need. 

Thoae  are  my  remarics  for  the  time 
being.  Mr.  President 


RESIGNATION  OP  PAX7L 
VOLCKER 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
Just  heard,  with  a  great  senae  of  loss, 
that  Mr.  Paul  Volcker  is  not  going  to 
continue  his  services  as  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

This  subject  matter  is  far  beyond  my 
field  of  knowledge.  But  in  the  stress  of 
the  times.  I  went  to  this  stranger— he 
was  to  me— time  after  time,  seeking 
wise  counaeL  He  is  no  showman,  no 
noiaemaker,  but  a  deep,  honest,  sin- 
cere, dedicated  man  with  ability  and 
an  attitude  toward  his  responsibilities. 
I  think  this  Nation  owea  him  more 
than  we  wiU  ever  fully  reallae. 

He  has  never  done  anything  for  me 
and  I  have  not  done  anything  for  him 
as  we  use  that  term,  except  what  he 
did  for  all  of  ua— setting  an  outstand- 
ing •nrMwpi*  of  thla  far-reaching  and 
highly  important  service  that  he  ren- 
dered in  connection  with  the  state  of 
our  business  state  at  that  time  and 
more  partkulariy  inflation.  He  stayed 
with  it.  He  is  the  only  one  that  I  ever 
searched  out  repeatedly  and  I  would 
go  and  wait  untfl  he  could  aee  me.  But 
that  was  our  relationship. 

In  giving  his  answer  to  my  usual 
Question  once,  I  said.  "Well,  you  told 
me  that  exactly  a  year  ago  and  It  has 
not  happened."  He  took  it  so  welL  I 
did  not  reallae  the  impact  of  what  I 


said  when  I  said  It.  I  do  not  know  what 
he  did  further,  but  I  suppose  within  a 
few  days  results  commenced  happen- 
ing. There  was  a  relief  in  the  inflation 
and  then  a  correction.  I  feel  that  he 
must  have  gone  and  gave  it  another 
try  of  some  kind. 

I  want  to  thank  him  for  what  he  did 
for  us  in  our  time  under  stress.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  COVER- 
AOE  OF  SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  during 
this  year  of  the  Constitution's  bicen- 
tennial, we  should  be  particularly  sen- 
sitive to  the  symbolic  Importance  of 
key  anniversaries.  They  allow  us  to 
pauae  and  reflect  on  the  struggles  of 
the  past,  the  challenges  of  the 
present,  and  the  uncertainties  of  the 
future.  Today,  we  commemorate  a 
most  significant  milestone  in  Senate 
history:  one  year  ago.  on  Jime  2.  1986, 
the  Senate  began  Uve  regular  televi- 
sion coverage  of  its  floor  proceedings. 
This  event  represented  a  major  ad- 
vancement In  the  Senate's  two-century 
evolution  from  an  entirely  closed  body 
to  a  broadly  open  one. 

The  story  of  the  Senate's  Journey 
from  strict  secrecy  to  the  opening  of 
its  galleries  to  a  television  audience 
that  stretches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  began  213  years  ago.  In  1774. 
the  First  Continental  Congress,  repre- 
senting the  thirteen  colonies,  met  In 
Philadelphia  behind  tightly  closed 
doors.  Those  early  congressman  gath- 
ered under  emergency  conditions  to 
plot  possible  rebellion  from  Great 
BrltaliL  This  was  nothing  short  of 
treason  and  each  member  was  fully 
aware  of  the  dire  consequences  of  ex- 
posure. A  year  later,  members  was 
fully  aware  of  the  dire  consequences 
of  exposure.  A  year  later,  members  of 
the  Second  Continental  Congress  con- 
tinued to  meet  in  secret  as  they  pre- 
pared to  declare  this  nation's  Inde- 
pendence and  then  to  raise  the  armies 
and  devise  the  policies  that  would 
achieve  that  Independence. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  constitutional 
convention  that  met  in  Philadelphia 
exactly  two  hundred  years  ago  this 
stunmer,  also  convened  in  secret  ses- 
sions. So  delicate  was  their  worli,  and 
so  suspicious  were  the  individual  state 
leglalatures.  that  delegates  realized  a 
premature  disclosure  of  their  conclu- 
sions would  guarantee  the  destruction 
of  their  objectives. 

When  the  First  Congreas  convened 
in  New  York  City  in  March  1789,  it 
took  a  significant  step  along  the  path 
toward  public  access.  As  House  mem- 
bers were  to  be  elected  directly  by  the 
public,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  allow 
the  public  to  witneas  their  legislative 
actlvltlea.    Consequently,    the    House 


provided  gallery  spaee  in  its  chamber 
within  New  Tork'a  newly  refurbiahed 
Federal  BaU. 

Stnoe  the  first  senators  were  elected 
not  by  the  people  but  by  the  State  leg- 
ialatures.  few  at  first  questioned  the 
abaenoe  of  a  Senate  gallery.  Struc- 
tured to  repreaent  states  equally,  the 
Senate  followed  the  practice  of  the 
Continental  and  Confederate  Cmi- 
greases  and  adopted  closed  sessions, 

Soon,  however,  voices  of  dissent  de- 
nounced the  Senate's  secret  sessions. 
Newspaper  reporters  chafed  at  the 
idea  of  being  aa  the  wrong  side  of  a 
closed  door.  State  legislators  expressed 
their  frustration  over  the  absence  of 
any  first-hand  accounts  of  the  sena- 
tors whom  they  had  elected.  To  be 
sure,  the  Constitution  required  that 
the  Senate  keep  a  Journal  of  its  pro- 
ceedings and  publish  the  votes  of  all 
members  when  desired  by  one-fifth  of 
those  present.  The  question  that  came 
under  increasing  debate  was  whether 
the  Joiunul's  skeletal  account  was  suf- 
ficient to  provide  appropriate  account- 
ability. Although  the  public  might 
leam  hoto  a  senator  voted,  there  was 
no  consistently  reliable  source  of  in- 
formation for  thoae  who  wished  to 
know  why  a  senator  voted  as  he  did. 
The  emerging  Antl-PederaJiat  opposi- 
tion faction  raised  this  question  re- 
peatedly. 

On  the  instructions  of  the  various 
state  legislatures,  senators  presented 
petitions  and  resolutions  urghig  public 
access  to  Senate  proceedings,  but  the 
majority  turned  aside  their  requests. 
Some  senators  argued  that  the  situa- 
tion might  worsen  if  the  doors  were 
opened.  They  pointed  to  the  often  in- 
accurate, incomplete,  and  vigorously 
partisan  accounts  of  House  proceed- 
ings. One  senator  wrote  in  confidence 
to  a  colleague.  "Tou  know,  I  am  not  a 
friend  to  mystery  and  hypocrisy,  but 
there  are  certain  foibles  which  are  in- 
separable from  men  and  bodies  of  men 
and  perhaps  considerable  faults  which 
had  better  be  concealed  from  observa- 
tion." He  continued:  "How  would  all 
the  little  domestic  transactions  of  even 
the  best  regulated  family  appear  if  ex- 
posed to  the  world:  and  may  not  this 
apply  to  a  larger  body?" 

In  the  meantime,  the  public  came  to 
equate  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  the  Congress.  Out  of  sight,  the 
Senate  was  becoming  the  forgotten 
body,  as  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  re- 
flected In  1792: 

It  matters  Uttle  to  the  public  wbo  presides 
In  the  Senate:  They  do  not  choose  to  let  the 
public  know  «nythins  stMut  the  reaaona  of 
their  political  conduct:  the  public  may 
therefore  trouble  themselves  little  about 
them,  except  it  be  to  watch  them  with  a 
Jealousy  and  try  to  set  rid  of  them  aa  aoon 
as  poaaible:  It  Is  but  little  sood  ever  they  did. 
and  but  UtUe  good  they  can  do,  but  they 
may  do  much  evU;  there  are  however  valua- 
ble characters  shut  up  In  their  EMvan.  We 
■inoerely  wish  them  released.  Pennsylvania 
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wanted  a  Senator  last  ■esrion;  we  pray  a 
greater  evU  may  never  befall  ber. 

President  George  Washington  was  at 
a  loss  to  understand  the  Senate's 
closed-door  policy.  "Why  they  keep 
their  doors  shut,  when  acting  in  a  leg- 
ialative  capacity,  I  am  unable  to 
inform  you."  he  said,  "unless  it  be  be- 
cause they  think  there  is  too  much 
speaking  to  the  gallery  in  the  other 
Houae  and  iniaineas  thereby  retarded." 
As  Waahington  suggested,  many  senar 
tors  were  apparently  put  off  by  what 
they  could  hear  from  the  House  cham- 
ber one  floor  below.  There,  visitors  to 
the  gall'jry  responded  to  member's  or- 
atorical flights  with  iM7PlAUse  and 
eheera. 

Advocates  of  secrecy  also  responded 
to  the  common  notion  that  closed 
doors  made  easier  the  hatching  of  con- 
splradea.  with  the  argument  that  a 
body  of  several  dosen  members  oould 
not  long  keep  a  secret.  The  predilec- 
tion of  legislative  bodies  to  leak  infor- 
mation, combined  with  the  expected 
departure  of  many  members  at  the 
end  of  their  six-year  term,  would  un- 
dermine any  supposed  plots  against 
the  public  interest.  But  these  argu- 
ments hardly  satisfied  their  more  nu- 
merous critics. 

By  1794.  the  ingredients  for  a 
change  were  present  In  abundance. 
The  Anti-Federalists  had  achieved 
control  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  placed  Senate  Federalists 
on  the  defensive.  At  a  time  when  Fed- 
eralist policies  were  coming  under 
heavy  fire,  the  House  no  longer  of- 
fered them  a  satisfactory  forum  in 
which  to  air  their  views  and  offer  their 
rebuttals.  Some  senators  now  suggest- 
ed that  they  open  their  doors  for  a 
brief  trial  period  to  dispel  the  growing 
suspicion  that  the  Senate  had  become 
a  luiidng  den  of  conspiracy. 

The  first  occasion  that  offered  itself 
to  such  a  test  involved  a  dispute  over 
the  seating  of  a  new  senator.  In  1793, 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  meeting 
next  door  to  Congress  Hall,  elected 
the  AnU-Federalist  Albert  Gallatin  to 
a  Senate  seat  that  had  been  vacant  for 
two  years.  The  Senate's  Federalist  ma- 
jority opposed  Gallatin,  and  raised 
questions  about  his  meeting  Constitu- 
tional requirements  for  service.  But 
they  were  reluctant  to  deny  him  his 
seat  without  a  public  airing  of  this 
controversial  matter.  Accordingly,  on 
February  11,  1794,  the  Senate  agreed 
to  open  its  doors  until  it  had  disposed 
of  the  Gallatin  case.  Once  opened,  the 
doors  stayed  open.  Eight  days  later, 
the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  pro- 
viding that  as  soon  as  suitable  galleries 
could  be  constructed,  then  "said  gal- 
leries shall  be  permitted  to  be  opened 
every  morning,  so  long  as  the  Senate 
shall  be  engaged  in  their  legislative  ca- 
pacity, unless  in  such  cases  as  may  be 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  require 
secrecy,  after  which  the  said  galleries 
shall  be  dosed." 


December  7,  1796,  the  first  day  of 
the  Fourth  Congress,  was  a  day  that 
ranks  in  Senate  history  with  June  2, 
1986.  The  Senate  gallery  stood  ready 
to  receive  the  public.  But.  as  Roy 
Swanstrom  has  written,  "there  was  ab- 
solutely no  sustained  rush  of  specta- 
tors. .  .  .  Apparently  the  sight  and 
sound  of  two  dosen  urbane  gentlemen 
dlacussing  in  courteous,  conversational 
tones  the  issues  of  the  day  did  not 
have  the  i4>peal  of  the  more  boister- 
ous and  vehement  partisanship  dis- 
played in  the  larger  chamber  on  the 
floor  below."  Although  the  Philadel- 
phia Aurora  assigned  a  reporter  to 
cover  Senate  debates,  the  newspi4>er 
quickly  ceased  its  coverage,  finding 
the  proceedings  too  dull  to  Interest  its 
partisan  readership.  Swanstrom  con- 
duded  that  the  press'  failure  to  make 
better  use  of  its  new  access  indicated 
"that  much  of  their  agitation  against 
doaed  sessions  had  been  based  less  on 
a  genuine  desire  to  inform  the  public 
than  on  eagerness  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  a  policy  which  lent  Itself 
to  sarcasm  and  satire."  In  fact,  the 
press  continued  to  remain  less  inter- 
ested in  the  Senate  than  the  House 
until  the  1830's,  when  such  giants  as 
Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  and  John 
C.  Calhoun  turned  the  spotlight  of 
public  attention  on  the  Senate  cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  century 
after  the  Senate  galleries  opened, 
many  significant  changes  occurred  re- 
garding the  reporting  of  debates  that 
affected  the  openness  of  this  body. 
Soon  after  the  Senate  moved  to  Wash- 
ington in  1800.  it  invited  Samuel  Har- 
ristm  Smith,  proprietor  and  shorthand 
reporter  of  Washington's  National  In- 
tettigencer,  to  take  a  seat  on  the 
Senate  floor,  where  he  could  more 
easily  hear  and  record  the  debates.  By 
the  1820's,  correspondents  for  papers 
outside  of  Washhigton  were  regular 
visitors  to  the  Senate  galleries.  In  the 
1840's,  the  art  of  shorthand  reporting 
had  Improved  significantly,  permitting 
the  type  of  verbatim  reporting  we  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  in  the  CongrtitUmal 
Record.  "Even  more  important  in  the 
1840's  was  Samuel  Morse's  invention 
of  the  telegraph,  which  Instantly  sped 
news  from  Washington  to  the  country 
as  a  whole.  Signlflcantly,  the  first 
newspaper  story  ever  dispatched  over 
the  telegraph  dealt  with  a  vote  in  Con- 
gress. 

Although  news  from  the  Senate 
could  be  transmitted  more  accurately 
and  speedily  than  before,  a  significant 
portion  of  the  Senate's  business  re- 
mained closed  to  the  press  and  the 
public.  I  refer  to  executive  business, 
the  Senate's  consideration  of  treaties 
and  nominations.  When  the  galleries 
were  first  opened  in  1795.  the  rules 
specified  they  would  be  opened  for  leg- 
islative business;  but  members  believed 
secrecy  still  necessary  for  executive 
business.    Senators    felt    they    could 


speak  more  freely  about  the  qiiallflna- 
tlons  or  lack  of  qualifiratlooa  of  a 
nominee  if  their  words  were  not  re- 
corded; they  feared  that  open  gaUertea 
and  the  preaenoe  of  newspaper  report- 
ers would  tend  to  invade  the  privacy  of 
those  nominated  for  federal  office. 
When  it  came  to  treatiea.  they  worried 
that  public  deliberations  in  the  Senate 
would  imdermlne  the  American  nego- 
tiating position,  or  embarrass  our 
treaty  partners.  Of  course,  many  of 
the  nations  with  whom  we  were  sign- 
ing treaties  were  far  more  restrictive 
with  their  own  press,  and  would  not 
appreciate  undue  exposure  in  the 
United  States. 

So  the  matter  stood  for  over  a  centu- 
ry. When  the  Senate  went  into  execu- 
tive session,  doorkeQiers  deared  the 
galleries  and  bolted  shut  the  doors.  On 
the  floor,  all  staff  but  the  executive 
derk  and  the  pages  left  the  chamber. 
We  are  told  that  once  the  doors  closed, 
the  Senate  became  a  far  more  casual 
and  relaxed  place.  Members  unbut- 
toned their  vests,  lounged  on  the 
couches,  lit  up  cigars,  and  perhaps 
even  enjoyed  a  shot  of  whiskey  to  fa- 
cilitate their  debates.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  can  understand  why 
members  were  reluctant  to  abandon 
their  executive  sessions. 

But,  in  fact,  there  was  a  severe  prob- 
lem with  secret  sessions:  they  were  not 
secret  at  alL  Despite  Senate  rules 
binding  members  to  silence  about  the 
secret  debates  and  votea,  senators 
quite  freely  divulged  what  happened 
down  to  the  smallest  details.  Then  as 
now.  United  States  Senators  depended 
on  newspitfjer  publidty  to  keep  their 
constituents  informed,  and  few  wished 
to  fl^e  speeches  that  went  unreported. 
It  was  said  that  every  good  Washing- 
ton reporter  In  the  late  nineteenth 
centiuT  "had  his  senator,"  the  person 
who  would  brief  him  on  executive  ses- 
sions and  other  confidential  news.  In 
return,  the  reporters  would  treat  these 
"leaky"  senators  kindly  in  their  news- 
paper dispatches. 

From  time  to  time,  something  would 
slip  out  that  truly  offended  the 
Senate,  or  leakage  would  become  so 
pronounced  that  the  Senate  f  dt  com- 
pelled to  investigate  to  protect  its 
prestige.  Twice,  the  Senate  actually 
held  newspaper  reporters  prisoners  in 
the  C^itol  In  yaln  attempts  to  make 
them  divulge  who  leaked  material 
from  secret  sessions.  Once  in  the 
1890's  the  Senate  went  so  far  as  to  fire 
their  Executive  Clerk,  who  himself 
owned  a  newsps^Mr  and  was  therefore 
suspected— erroneously— of  leaking  ex- 
ecutive busineaa.  A  large  degree  of 
sham  and  hypocrisy  became  associated 
with  these  efforts  to  keep  up. 

In  1929,  this  house  of  cards  col- 
lapsed, in  a  mixture  of  accusations  and 
pointed  himior.  The  Senate  had  debat- 
ed the  nomination  of  one  of  its  former 
colleagues.  Irvine  L.  Lenroot  of  Wis- 
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fiffufiw  to  beoom«  a  Jxidte  on  the 
'United  States  Court  of  Custoou 
fn^hw  United  Prea  reporter  Pmul 
liBlloa  tapped  tale  regular  eouroee  and 
dlvalged  not  only  the  mbetanoe  of  the 
delMte.  but  the  vote  taken.  Several 
■nnatora  profeaed  outnce  ova*  thla 
report,  and  itrr-^^**^  an  tnveettcatlon 
of  the  reporter.  When  Malloo  refuaed 
to  cooperate  they  moved  to  dte  him 
for  contempt  of  the  Senate.  Senator 
Robert  M.  La  VUlette.  Jr..  roae  In  de- 
f enw  of  BCalkm  and  In  opposition  to 
the  aeeracy  rule,  which  La  FoUette 
charted  vkdated  the  ConsUtutlonal 
proteiBtlon  of  freedom  of  the  prem.  Ia 
pyrilette  reminded  the  Senate  of  tome 
of  the  corrupt  members  of  the  Har- 
Mwif  administration  whom  they  had 
oonflnned  in  secret  session,  and 
quoted  his  father.  Senator  Robert  La 
Fbllette.  St..  who  had  charged  that 
"Kvfl  and  corruptl<Hi  thrive  best  In  the 
dark." 

"Young  Bob"  La  FoUette  then 
brought  out  his  most  devastating  am- 
mtmltlon.  He  read  from  an  article 
written  yean  before  by  a  newqwper 
reporter  who  had  divulged  informa- 
tion from  a  secret  session.  Not  only 
tt»A  that  reporter  quoted  one  of  the 
■enators  leaiUng  the  assault  on 
Malkm.  but  the  reporter  was  currently 
employed  on  the  ■enator'a  staff.  This 
revelation  not  only  convulsed  the 
Senate  with  laughter,  but  it  brought 
down  the  secrecy  rule  once  and  for  all. 
Rather  than  condemn  Paul  Mallon. 
the  Senate  voted  <»  Jime  18.  1929.  to 
open  all  of  its  executive  sessions 
except  in  the  few  cases  where  national 
aeciulty  or  some  other  vital  consider- 
ation required  extreme  discretion. 
Today,  we  hold  dosed  executive  ses- 
sions <mly  under  the  rarest  of  circum- 
stances, generally  to  deal  with  highly 
daMlfled  information,  and  sanitised 
versions  are  published  soon  after- 
wards. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  the  elec- 
tronic media  added  a  new  dimension  to 
the  openness  of  the  Senate,  although 
the  legislative  branch  has  adopted 
itself  to  these  new  forms  of  media 
with  great  deliberation.  Of  course,  the 
Senate  and  House  were  not  alone. 
When  radio  reporters  first  applied  for 
admission  to  the  press  galleries,  other 
reporters  would  only  accept  their  cre- 
dentials if  they  also  reported  for  a 
dally  newspaper.  Radio  reporters  were 
not  permitted  to  take  notes  in  the  gal- 
leries, nor  were  they  sssigned  any 
desks,  typewriters,  or  phones  to  use. 
Not  unto  1939  were  radio  reporters 
suooe«ful  in  obtaining  a  gallery  of 
their  own.  and  not  only  1963  did  it 
become  the  "Radio  and  Television" 
gallery.  Some  members  still  showed  re- 
luctance to  accept  these  newfangled 
reporters,  and  never  bothered  sending 
tbetr  press  releases  to  the  Radio  and 
Television  gallery. 

For  decades,  the  Capitol  has  been 
ringed  by  radio  and  television  report- 
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ers  but  the  Chambers  remained 
tuarlss.  protected  from  the  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  new  media.  The  Senate 
pomitted  television  coverage  of  com- 
mittee hearings  as  early  as  1947.  but 
for  many  years  the  lato  ^>eaker  Sam 
Raybum  absolutely  forbid  television 
cameras  in  Bouse  committees.  Thus, 
in  the  twentieth  century  we  had  a  re- 
versal of  the  situatloo  that  had  exist- 
ed in  the  eighteenth  century.  This 
time,  it  was  House  committees  that 
shunned  electitmlc  reporting,  while 
Senate  committees  threw  open  their 
doors  and  welcomed  the  cameras. 

Eventually,  however,  the  House  re- 
versed iU  position.  Not  only  did  it 
permit  television  coverage  of  its  hear- 
ings, but  In  1979  It  permitted  cameras 
within  its  chamber,  to  provide  gavel- 
to-gavel  coverage.  Now  it  was  the 
Senate  that  lagged  behind,  and  was  In 
danger  of  becoming,  as  I  said  at  the 
time,  "an  invisible  policy  making  force 
that  the  people  cannot  see  unless  they 
come  to  the  galleries."  Senators  had 
good  reason  to  hesitate  before  whole- 
heartedly embracing  television  In  the 
chamber.  Oiu*  rules,  which  are  quite 
different  from  those  of  the  House, 
would  have  to  be  amended  to  keep  the 
new  medium  from  slowing  us  down, 
and  to  prevent  partisan  forces  from 
i«i«i«iny  videotapes  of  our  proceed- 
ings. We  contemplated  the  necessary 
changes  very  slowly.  I  served  on  the 
Rules  Committee  in  1974  when  we 
mapped  out  plans  for  the  televising  of 
a  possible  impeachment  trial  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  the  wake  of  Watergate. 
That  same  year,  while  serving  as  as- 
sistant majority  leader.  I  authortawd 
the  first  television  coverage  from  this 
chamber  the  inaugiuation  of  Nelson 
Rockefeller  as  Vice  President.  Later, 
when  I  was  majority  leader.  Senator 
Howard  Baker  Joined  me  In  a  resolu- 
tion to  permit  radio  broadcasting  of 
the  Panama  Canal  debates. 

When  these  experiments  proved  suc- 
cessful. I  conduded  that  it  was  time  to 
accept  the  inevitable.  As  I  said  in  this 
chamber  in  1975:  "Let  us  take  the  next 
step  that  needs  to  be  taken  and  lift 
the  cxirtains  that  separate  the  Senate 
from  full  public  view.  They  were 
drawn  back  after  5  years  of  dosed 
Senate  sessions  in  the  earliest  days. 
Our  forefathers  did  not  have  televi- 
sion then,  but  we  have  It  now.  And  the 
curtains  need  to  be  lifted  further,  else 
the  people's  right  to  know  will  be 
denied." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  that  on 
June  2,  19M,  those  curtains  were  final- 
ly lifted.  The  cameras  were  turned  on. 
The  people  back  home  at  last  could 
watch  the  United  States  Senate  in  ses- 
sion. After  a  year's  experience,  we 
know  that  television  has  not  changed 
the  way  we  do  business  in  this  cham- 
ber. But  it  has  given  a  vast  audience  of 
the  American  people  the  opportunity 
to  follow  the  le^slatlve  proceedings 
that  will  in  so  many  ways  affect  their 


Uvea.  Opening  the  doon  to  the  public, 
and  to  a  free  press,  has  been  a  hall- 
mark of  American  democracy  that  has 
brought  us  to  the  bicentennial  of  our 
federal  government.  I  trust  that  when 
hlstorlaiM  look  back  over  our  times, 
they  wlU  give  fuU  credit  and  attentioo 
to  the  event  that  took  place  one  year 
ago  today.  I  would  like  to  briefly  dis- 
eusB  today  how  the  Senate  got  to  the 
place  where  Installing  television  was  a 
viable  constderatkm  and  the  difficul- 
ties we  had  to  negotiate  over  the  years 
to  get  to  the  passage  of  &  Res.  38  In 
the  99th  Congress. 

As  our  Natlcm  forged  through  the 
timiultuous.  controversial  decades  of 
the  80's  and  70's,  it  became  increasing- 
ly dear  to  many  of  us  that  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  our  Government  was  In 
danger  of  being  left  In  the  historical 
dust.  We  began  to  understand  the  re- 
aUty  that  the  ability  to  communicate 
with  the  pubUc.  the  abiUty  to  influ- 
ence pubUc  opinion  is  directly  related 
to  the  exercise  of  power  in  a  democrat- 
ic sodety.  As  Abraham  Lincoln  once 
said.  "In  this  and  like  communities, 
public  sentiment  is  everything.  With 
public  sentiment  nothing  can  fail, 
without  it  nothing  can  succeed.  Conse- 
quently, he  who  molds  pubUc  senti- 
ment goes  deeper  than  he  who  enacts 
statutes  or  pronounces  decisions." 

An  essential  prerequisite  to  molding 
public  opinion  is  the  necessity  of  in- 
forming the  public.  In  my  June  2,  1986 
speech  on  the  Senate  floor  in  favor  of 
televising  the  Senate,  I  quoted  Wood- 
row  Wilson  who  once  said  that,  "the 
informing  function  of  Congress  shoiUd 
be  preferred  to  its  legisUtlve  func- 
tion." By  the  early  1980's.  we  could  see 
that  the  pubUc  did  not  know  about  the 
Senate  and  did  not  understand  Its  cru- 
cial role  in  our  governmental  process- 
es. The  President  had  immediate 
access  to  the  press  whenever  he  de- 
sired and  could  explain  his  actions  to 
the  American  people  as  he  wished:  the 
House  was  covered  on  C-SPAN  from 
gavel  to  gavel:  but  the  Senate  was  In- 
visible. 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  on  January  6, 
1986,  the  institutional  argmnent  in 
favor  of  televising  the  Senate  is 
simple.  "Without  television,  we  are 
going  to  become  the  invisible  half  of 
Congress  and  Congress  is  going  to 
become  the  subordinate  branch  of 
Government.  I  wlU  let  House  Speaker 
ThiHnas  O'NeUl  explain  how  the 
Senate  was  beocxnlng  the  invisible  half 
of  Congress.  When  asked  about  the 
prospecU  of  television  in  the  Senate  in 
the  November  18.  1985,  issue  of  the  C- 
SPAN  update,  the  Speaker  replied.  'I'd 
be  reluctant  to  see  it.  We're  getting*— 
meaning  the  House— a  10  to  1  ratio  of 
coverage  in  the  news.' "  That  sucdnct 
statement  summarised  the  dilemma 
that  faced  the  Senate. 

The  process  of  implementing  televi- 
sion coverage  of  the  Senate  spanned  a 


period  of  more  than  40  years.  Former 
Senator,  and  now  the  venerated  Rep- 
resentative from  Florida,  Clauoi 
Pbtpb.  introduced  the  first  resolution 
to  authorise  the  broadcasting  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives.  Senator  Pima  in- 
troduced S.J.  Res.  145  in  the  ad  Ses- 
sion of  the  78th  Congress  on  August 
15, 1944.  and  introduced  identical  Joint 
resolutions  in  the  next  two  Congress- 
es. In  the  1940's,  of  course,  television 
was  barely  on  the  horizon,  and  Sena- 
tor PsprcB's  resolutions  were  specifi- 
cally directed  at  radio  coverage  of  the 
two  Houses.  But  he  was  stUI  33  years 
ahead  of  the  fiill  Senate  which  first 
permitted  radio  broadcasting  during 
the  1978  debates  on  the  Panama  Canal 
Treatiea. 

I  had  submitted  S.  Res.  268  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1977,  to  permit  radio  and 
television  coverage  of  the  Seiuite'a  pro- 
ceedings during  consideration  of  that 
treaty  ratification  debate.  The  Rtiles 
Conunlttee  amended  my  resolution  to 
strike  out  television  coverage  and  re- 
ported the  resolution  on  February  2. 
1978.  The  Senate  adopted  that  resolu- 
tion the  same  day.  and  the  Senate's 
deUberations  on  the  ratification  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  were  broadcast 
by  radio  to  the  Nation  later  that  year. 

Even  though  resolutions  for  provid- 
ing radio  and  television  coverage  were 
introduced  in  virtually  each  succeed- 
ing Congress  after  the  78th,  and  even 
though  hearings  were  occasionally 
held,  the  proposals  languished  in  the 
Rules  Committee.  But,  in  the  mean- 
time, television  had  become  an  inte- 
gral part  of  committee  hearings.  In 
1947.  when  Gen.  George  C.  MarshaU 
testified  on  his  plan  to  reconstruct 
postwar  Ehirope,  the  hearing  was  tele- 
vised. With  the  Kefauver  hearings  on 
organized  crime  in  1951  and  the 
McClellan  hearings  on  labor  racketeer- 
ing In  1954.  the  Vietnam  hearings  of 
Senator  Fulbright  In  1966,  and  most 
memorably,  the  Ervln  Watergate  hear- 
ings in  1973— all  of  which  were  tele- 
vised to  an  eager  nation— the  Senate 
would  again  resurge  into  the  pubUc's 
consciousness. 

Many  Senators  were  worried  about 
two  specific  issues  when  considering 
televising  Senate  sessions:  (1)  That  the 
level  of  lighting  needed  to  broadcast  a 
presentable  TV  Image  would  be  pain- 
fuUy  bright  and  create  undesirable 
heat,  and  (2)  that  the  day-to^lay  rou- 
tine of  a  Senate  session  could  not 
match  the  fascination  raised  by  each 
of  the  televised  hearings  that  I  have 
just  mentioned.  However,  by  the  early 
1970's,  new  technology  had  developed 
more  sophisticated  TV  cameras  that 
could  work  more  effectively  with  far 
less  light  and  heat  than  in  the  past. 
And  as  experience  has  shown,  the 
glare  and  brightness  of  the  lights  have 
been  manageable,  and  the  heat  is 
more  than  adeqiiately  controUed  by 
our  air-c(mdltionlng  system.  As  for  the 


second  concern,  there  were  those  of  us 
who  beUeved  that  the  more  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  was  seen  performing  its 
constltutiozud  duties  in  a  responsible 
manner,  the  more  one  would  eliminate 
ignorance  of  its  procedures  and  help 
to  build  public  trust;  I  beUeve  that  this 
past  year's  experience  hss  borne  that 
out. 

Bfy  own  interest  in  televising  the 
Senate  devdoped  in  the  late  1960's  at 
the  same  time  as  our  late  coUeague. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf  of  Montana,  was 
also  striving  toward  that  end.  I  co- 
qjonsored  with  Senator  Metcalf  and 
several  others  S.  Res.  447  in  the  93d 
Congress  and  S.  Res.  39  in  the  94th 
Congress  to  provide  for  radio  and  tele- 
vision coverage  of  proceedings  in  the 
Senate.  Those  resolutions  died  in  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Senators  Metcalf,  along  with  Repre- 
sentative Jack  Brooks,  of  Texas,  co- 
chaired  the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations,  and  that  com- 
mittee hdd  6  days  of  extensive  hear- 
ings in  early  1974  on  the  question  of 
print  and  broadcast  media  coverage  of 
the  regular  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate.  I 
remember  testifying  at  those  hearings 
in  favor  of  televising  our  sessions.  The 
report  Issued  by  that  joint  committee 
on  October  10,  1974,  referred  to  the 
portion  of  my  testimony,  six  para- 
graphs of  which  are  as  f  oUows: 

The  barring  of  radio  and  televtaion  cover- 
age of  Congress  has  resulted  in  an  ironic  situ- 
ation—one in  which  millions  of  Americans 
were  able  to  view  the  return  of  the  POWs, 
but  denied  visual  access  to  Senate  votes  on 
the  Vietnam  war  Millions  watched  an 
American  become  the  first  man  to  walk  on 
the  Moon,  but  were  unable  to  witness  the 
Senate  floor  debates  that  preceded  funding 
for  the  space  program. 

And  in  this  Congress,  where  a  struggle 
exists  over  spending  authority,  the  Presi- 
dent can  use  television  to  veto  a  bill  in  full 
view  of  the  American  population— he  can 
take  what  conceivably  could  be  a  private 
act,  and  make  it  public  The  subsequent 
Senate  vote  to  override  or  sustain  the  veto, 
however,  cannot  be  seen  by  the  general 
public— only  by  the  426  persons  accomodat- 
ed by  the  public  gallery. . . 

As  for  politicians  storming  to  the  micro- 
phones and  cameras,  there  is  evidence  that 
such  moves  would  be  adversely  rewarded. 
For  example,  the  same  argument  was  used 
by  opponents  of  New  Zealand  broadcasts  in 
1937.  Tet,  in  a  report  3  years  later  in  the 
trade  pubUcaUon  Radio  Daily.  Leon  Weaver 
wrote: 

"Windbags  who  took  a  lot  of  time  to  say 
nothing  brilliantly  have  been  defeated,  and 
members  who  fumbled  and  stumbled  but 
who  did  have  something  to  say  have  been 
reelected." 

I  do  think  that  today,  when  9S.8  percent 
of  all  American  hcunes  have  radios  and  tele- 
vision sets,  the  time  has  come  for  a  new  look 
at  the  posslbiUty  of  using  the  electronic 
media  to  bring  the  Senate  and  the  people 
closer  together 

I  beUeve  that  opening  oongreasional  cham- 
bers to  radio  and  television  would  heighten 
public  imderstandlng  of,  and  interest  In,  the 
workings  of  Congress.  And  by  Increasing 
public  understanding  and  interest  in  the  leg- 


islative branch.  Coogreas  would  be  makliig  a 
valuable  Contrfbutiao  to  our  deaociatle 
system. 

Mr.  President,  nine  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee's ten  members  approved  the 
f oUowing  recommendations: 

(1)  The  proceedings  should  be  re- 
corded continuously,  gavel  to  gavel, 
each  day,  and  the  video  and  audio  feed 
should  be  available  not  only  to  broad- 
casters but  on  mcmltorlng  devices  in 
the  office  of  Members  of  the  House 
and  S^ite  as  welL  Experience  at  the 
State  level  indicates  that  the  contin- 
ual presence  of  Uve  mierophcmes  and 
television  cameras— particularly  if  the 
talley  (red)  lights  are  not  used— tends 
to  routinise  broadcasting,  thus  reduc- 
ing its  Impact  on  the  proceedings; 

(2)  Provision  should  be  made  for 
mftlntjiining  the  audio  and  video 
records  for  historical  purposes  and  for 
m«Mny  them  available  to  educational 
institutions  and  others  interested  in 
congressional  activities;  and 

(3)  Congress  should  conduct  for  60 
days  and  evaluate  an  experimental 
project  as  a  "first  step"  before  dedd- 
ing  on  the  development  and  operation 
of  the  system. 

The  proposal  was  supposed  to  have 
taken  effect  for  the  94th  Congress  in 
early  1975,  but  it  was  stiU  too  soon. 
Eleven  years  later,  the  conunlttee's 
recommendations  were  foUowed 
almost  to  the  letter  after  the  Senate 
adopted  S.  Res.  28.  I  only  regret  that 
Senator  Metcalf  never  Uved  to  see  otir 
goal  achieved. 

I  ask  consent  that  a  very  informative 
artide  printed  in  the  December  21. 
1974.  issue  of  the  New  RepubUc  enti- 
tled "Televising  Congress"  be  printed 
here  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  foUows: 

TKLXvxsno  Comasss 

Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  of  Montana,  chatman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Congi  taslnnsl  Op- 
erations, last  week  Introduced  a  resdutton 
that.  If  passed  by  the  Senate,  would  author- 
ize a  year-long  test  of  radio  and  televisloD 
broadcasting  of  the  upper  chamber's  floor 
debates.  Ironically  none  of  the  three  net- 
work television  news  shows  that  night  (De- 
cember 9)  reported  that  fact,  nor  did  The 
WaAinoUm  Post  or  The  New  York  Timet 
the  next  morning.  If  Capitol  Hill  newwnen 
ignored  the  story  because  they  thou^t 
MetcalTs  resolution  bad  no  chance  of  being 
approved,  they  have  another  think  coming. 
At  the  last  minute  Metcalf  picked  up  as  co- 
sponsors  Sen.  Robert  Byrd,  Oemocratie 
Whip  of  the  Senate  and  de  facto  floor 
leader,  and  Sen.  Hugh  Scott,  the  Republi- 
can chief.  Byrd  and  Scott  are  important  for 
reasons  beyond  their  leadership  positkios. 
Both  are  members  of  the  nine-man  Senste 
Rules  Committee,  which  wUl  take  up  th« 
measure. 

For  years  the  major  networks  luive  been 
requesttag  the  Senate  and  House  to  allow 
live  coverage  of  major  debates  and  votes. 
The  rules  In  both  bodies  prohibiting  such 
exposure  were  drawn  up  at  a  time  when 
strong  leaders  such  as  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
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to  veto  a  tain  in  fuU  view  of  the 
UfHWilatlnn  h«i  can  take  what 
'  could  be  a  private  act  and  make 
putaUe.  The  witaaeiiiimit  Benatii  vote." 
~to  uewrhle  or  auetaln  the 
veto,  however,  oamot  be  aean  by  the  gener- 
al pubUe.  only  by  the  411  p«eao  accommo- 
dated  by  the  Fubhc  gallery." 

_  I  and  the  televlaed  impeachment 
1  (tf  the  Houae  JUdldary  Committee 
hdped  to  iliiiwliatii  the  power  of  TV  to 
the  COtwreea.  To  the  aarprlM  and  pleaaurc 
of  the  Houae  leaderahlp;  moat  of  the  oom- 
inambeii  appeared  on  the  acreen  aa 
thoiwhtful  men  and  women.  Prior 
to  ICr.  inzon'a  reatgnatlon  the  Houae  Demo- 
cratic leadenhip— king  oppoaed  to  the  Intro- 
duction of  televliion— made  final  prepara- 
Uoiw  to  allow  mlcrophonea  and  cameras  to 
cover  floor  debate  of  the  expected  impeach- 
ment reacdutlon.  On  the  Senate  aide,  with 
the  active  rapport  of  Robert  Byrd  and  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Manafield.  it  was  a  fore- 
gone ^1tlnf^le^1w  that  camaraa  would  be  on 
tiMwi  to  televtoe  the  impeachment  triaL 

And  yet  an  undercurrent  of  congrcaalonal 
oppoattkm  atlll  hum  against  the  type  of  cov- 
erage propoaed  by  Metealf .  There  ia  anxiety 
that  the  mere  preaence  of  cameras  win  turn 
Oongreat.  aa  It  Itaa  party  oonventlona.  into  a 
"media  event"  There'a  anxiety  that  TV 
may  force  members  to  come  to  the  floor 
when  they  should  be  doing  committee  work. 
or  that  network  news  programs  may  distort 
floor  action  by  selective  use  of  taped  de- 
batea.  or  that  cameras  wtU  focus  on  eml)ar- 
raasing  situations. 

Reeogniitng  this,  the  Metealf  proposal 
sets  up  a  teat  for  one  yer.r.  giving  the  Senate 
a  chance  to  see  bow  broadcasters  uae  their 
new  liberty.  At  first  cameras  In  the  Senate 
>,HMwtMir  would  be  turned  on  for  a  80-day 
trial  period,  with  receivers  set  up  in  strate- 
gic spots  such  as  the  Senate  cloakroom  and 
aicaa  within  the  Capitol  and  senate  office 
bulldlnga.  After  ao  days  continuous  televi- 
coverage  woukl  be  Initiated  and  net- 
and  k)cal  broadcasteis  would  be  per- 
Bsltted  to  uae  exoerpU  from  the  tapes  In 
news  shows  and  doeumentariea.  Live  cover- 
age would  be  allowed  only  in  special  situsr 


In  Florida  and  Connecticut  public  televi- 
shJii  brnartraiBrs  state  Jegiilatim  pntrmlirtfT 
Both  atatea  found  that  after  a  time  the  leg- 
Waton  managed  to  forget  the  cameraa.  No 
doubt  when  the  cameras  first  appear  on  the 
Oiinatr  floor,  they  wm  be  inhftltlng.  For  a 
while,  the  okl  eawiahws.  the  few  impromp- 
tu outbreaks  In  heated  debate,  the  delays 
that  penult  compromlae  wm  be  replaced  by 
an  attempt  to  awwar  more  orderly.  But  as  a 
fonaer  fVmatr  official  and  now  a  Washing- 
ton lawyer.  Harry  MePherson.  told  Mei- 
ealTs  eommlttee  test  spring.  "I  suspect  that 
in  time  CSenaton]  win  come  to  realise  that 
their  viewers,  their  voters,  are  sophisticated 
enough  to  understand  that  some  compro- 
mtae  is  nurrissarr  in  public  Ufa.  aa  it  la  In  pri- 
vate Uf e.  And  that  wOl  ffte  them  to  be  the 
natural  poUtleal  f'«»'«»«'»  they  an." 

A  malor  unauawered  question  was  raised 
by  Rep.  Claude  Pepper  of  Florida  at  the 


Metealf  hmT**'g"  "Then  might  oome  a  time 
that  we  found  abuae."  he  said,  "that  we 
found  (the  networks]  were  only  putting  the 
Democrats  on.  only  putting  the  Reput>llcans 
on.  and  not  giving  fair  coverage."  To 
F«pper,  opening  the  Senate  floor  to  televl- 
Stan  cameras  is  a  "privilege"  to  be  granted 
by  Oongrem  to  the  networks,  not  a  right. 
And  for  that  "privilege."  the  networks,  he 
beUevea.  should  be  lield  aooountable  for 
thair  coverage.  If  then  Is  one  long-term 
joumallBtlc  danger  in  the  Metealf  plan.  It  U 
predaely  that  network  newanen  would  be 
held  accountable  to  Senate-approved  "pro- 
ceduree  ...  to  ensure  that  broadcast  cover- 
age Is  carried  out  in  a  nonpartisan  manner 
and  Is  fair  and  equltat>le  in  recording  the 
views  of  memben  participatiiig  In  floor  pro- 
ceedings." 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  Preaklent.  on  De- 
cember 14. 1974.  the  Senmte  adopted  8. 
Res.  4S2  that  I  submitted  with  Seiuttor 
Hugh  Scott  to  permit  radio,  television, 
and  photognphlc  coverage  of  the 
swearing-in  ceremony  or  Nelson 
Rockefeller  to  be  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Late  In  the  evening  of 
December  19.  1984.  the  Senate  re- 
ceived word  that  the  House  had  fol- 
lowed the  Senate  In  adopting  a  resolu- 
tion to  confirm  the  nomination  of 
Nelson  Rockefeller.  At  10  pjn.  that 
night,  members  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  Joined  Senators  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  to  greet  President 
n>rd  and  watch  as  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger  administered  the  oath 
of  office  to  Vice  President  Nelson 
Rockefeller.  This  completed  the  proc- 
ess established  by  Sec.  2  of  the  25th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Histo- 
ry was  being  made  before  our  eyes, 
and  the  entire  Nation  could  watch  as 
the  Senate  Chamber  was  televised  for 
the  first  time! 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proceedings  of  that  his- 
toric night  be  reprinted  at  this  point 
in  the  RaooKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
ceedings were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkx»o.  as  follows: 
CiBSMOirr  OH  AoifiinsnuTioii  or  Oath  op 
Omcs  TO  NiLsoa  A.  RoooFiLLai  «s  Vies 
Pusmm  or  thb  Uvtrd  Statss 
The  Senate  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  pro  tempore,  ttie  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastuuid). 

Tlie  PassmsMT  pro  tempore.  The  Seitate 
wiU  receive  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  secretary  for  the  majority  (Mr.  J. 
Stanley  Klmmltt)  announced  that  he  was 
directed  by  the  Houae  to  Inform  the  Senate 
that  the  House  liad  adopted  House  Reeolu- 
tlon  1511.  confirming  the  nomination  of 
Netoon  A.  RockefeUer.  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  to  be  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Robsbt  C.  Btsb.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorised to  appoint  a  committee  to  eeoort 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Vkse-Prealdentrdeslgnate  of  the  United 
Statea  into  the  Senate  Ctiamber. 

The  prif"— ■  pro  tempore.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Chair  appoinU  the  following 
nmaton  as  a  committee  to  eecort  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Vloe- 
n  MliVint  i«— «g"«»«  of  the   United  States 


into  the  Senate  Chamber  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Roamrr  C.  Bras),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Huoa 
SooiT).  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
CAawos).  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senatora  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs  and  Mr.  Bocblbt).  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  aazwiw).  aiMl  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moea). 

The  Secretary  for  the  majority  announced 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Joint  bipartisan  leadership. 

[Applauae.l 

Ttwreupon.  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (>fr.  Albbst),  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodhio).  the  gentleman 
from  CTallfomia  (Mr.  McFaix),  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Olfanx).  the 
gentleman  from  Arlaona  (Mr.  Raosas).  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amasos). 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
HuTUHissos)  entered  the  Chamber  and 
were  seated  In  the  weU  of  the  Chamlier. 

(Applause.  Members  and  guesU  rising.] 

The  PassnHtirr  pro  tempore.  Gentlemen, 
you  are  welcome  to  the  Senate. 

The  secretary  for  the  majority  announced 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
Warren  E.  Burger. 

The  Chief  Justice  entered  the  Chamber 
and  took  the  seat  provided  for  him  to  the 
right  of  the  rostrum. 

[Applause.  Members  and  guests  rising.] 

The  secretary  for  the  msjority  announced 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  Chamber  and  stood  at  the  clerk's 
desk. 

(Applause.  Memben  and  guests  rising.] 

The  PassisKirr  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
now  appoints  the  CThief  Justice  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  administer  the  oath  In  my 
behalf  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  Chief  Justice  approached  the  Vice 
President's  desk. 

The  secretary  for  the  majority  announced 
the  Vloe-Prealdent-designate  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(Applause.  Members  and  guesU  rising.] 

The  Vice  President  stood  at  the  Vice 
President's  desk,  where  the  oath  prescribed 
by  law  was  administered  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Vice  President  subscribed  to 
the  oath  in  the  official  oath  book. 

(Applause.  Memben  and  guesU  rising.! 

Mr.  RoBBKT  C.  Bras.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  t>e  permitted  to  address 
the  Senate  at  this  time. 

The  PaasntBrr  pro  tempore.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Vio  PassniBirr.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Speaker.  President  pro  tempore  Eastlamd, 
Mr.  Chief  Justice.  Tour  ExceUendes.  the 
members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  distin- 
guished guests  and  f  eUow  Amerlcans: 

As  I  stand  t>efore  you.  I  feel  a  great  sense 
of  humlUty.  I  feel  a  great  sense  of  gratitude 
for  the  privUege  of  serving  the  country  I 
love. 

I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  grmtltude  to  Presi- 
<lent  Fy>rd.  to  the  Consress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  people  of  America:  to  the 
President  for  his  trust  and  oonfldeixx  and 
the  opportunity  he  tias  given  me  to  serve 
this  great  Nation  in  working  with  lilm— a 
man  for  whom  I  have  profound  respect,  ad- 
miration, and  warmth  of  affection:  a  man  of 
integrity,  sincerity,  opeimeas,  dedication:  a 
man  t^f^Hng  the  loncly  burdens  of  the  Pres- 


idency with  deep  human  understanding  and 
total  devotion  to  his  country. 

And  my  admiration  to  the  First  Lady. 
Betty  FOrd,  and  her  great  warmth  and  her 
courage.  And.  If  you  wm  forgive  me  for  a 
Pi»-n«»i  note,  my  love  and  admiration  to 
my  own  gallant  wife,  Happy. 

I  feel  deeply  grateful  to  the  committees 
snd  the  Meml>en  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  for 
their  oonflimation  of  my  nomination. 

AiTumg  the  many  reasons  I  look  forward 
with  pride  and  with  keen  anticipation  to 
serving  the  Senate  as  iU  Presiding  Officer  is 
the  fact  that  my  mother's  father,  my  grand- 
father. Seiuktor  Nelson  W.  Aldrlch.  repre- 
sented the  great  State  of  Rhode  Island  in 
this  very  Chamber  for  31  years,  after  serv- 
ing for  3  yean  In  the  Houae  of  Representa- 
Uves. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  the  Con- 
gress exercised  Its  responslbmties  on  l>ehalf 
of  the  American  people  imder  the  25th 
amendment  has  been  another  dramatic  evi- 
dence of  the  enduring  strength  and  vitality 
of  our  Constitution  and  our  unique  Ameri- 
can system. 

I  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  this  expe- 
rience of  the  past  4  months,  and  I  have 
come  out  of  It  with  an  even  greater  respect 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes.  a 
more  profound  appreciation  of  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  the  American  people  as  ex- 
pressed through  the  Congress,  and  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  breadth  of  the  respon- 
sibmty  to  the  people  of  this  great,  free  land 
that  falls  upon  those  of  us  in  positions  of 
public  tnist. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  outstanding  work 
of  aU  those  In  Government  agencies  in- 
volved In  the  Investigation  and  preparation 
of  material  for  the  congressional  commit- 


I  admire  and  respect  the  vigilant  coverage 
of  the  free  American  press,  radio,  and  televi- 
sion through  which  the  people  of  America 
were  so  well  Informed. 

I  would  like  to  ttiank  all  of  those  citizens 
who  participated  directly  in  the  process  by 
expressing  themselves  to  their  represenU- 
tives  in  the  Senate  and  In  the  House,  and  to 
those  who  sent  words  of  encouragement  to 
Happy  and  to  me. 

And.  flnaUy.  espedaUy  to  you.  Mr.  C^lef 
Justice,  my  thanks  for  your  administering 
the  oath  and  symbolizing,  as  you  do,  the 
rule  of  law  by  which  this  great  Republic 
functicms. 

This  is  a  period  in  which  our  country 
faces  tremendous  difficulties  and  unprece- 
dented problems,  both  at  home  and 
ateoad— problems  that  affect  every  section 
of  our  country  and  every  family  In  America. 
But  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  America 
that  Americans  cannot  right. 

(Applauae,  Memben  and  guests  rising.] 

I  pledge  myself  to  the  fullest  limit  of  my 
capacity  to  work  with  you.  Mr.  President, 
and  the  Congress  in  the  great  task  of  build- 
ing the  strength  of  America  to  meet  the 
grave  new  problems  which  we  confront  as  a 
nation  and  as  a  people. 

I  thank  you. 

(Applauae,  Memben  and  guesU  rising.] 

Mr.  RoasKT  C.  Brao.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Vice  President.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  President 
of  the  Senate  i»o  tempore,  at  this  historic 
moment  In  the  existence  of  this  distin- 
guished body,  I  offer  ooogratulations  to  the 
Vkse  President  of  the  United  Statea. 

And  on  behalf  of  our  majority  leader  and 
my  other  colleagues  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  I  welcome  the  Vice  President 
as  the  Presiding  Otfkxr  of  this  body. 


There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  Re- 
public when  the  Vice  President's  role  as 
President  of  the  Senate  was  perhaps  the 
highest  responsit>mty  of  the  office.  But  that 
is  no  longer  true.  In  today's  world,  the  office 
of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  has 
assumed  an  importance  and  a  significance 
with  which  It  was  not  formerly  associated. 
As  the  suture  of  the  Vice  Presidency  has  in- 
creased, so  have  the  responsibmtiea. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Vice  President,  we  wish 
you  weU  as  you  prepare  to  take  your  place 
In  the  admtailstration  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Nation's  affairs,  and  I  repeat  the  wel- 
come of  this  iKKly  to  you  as  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  PassuniT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

BIr.  ftovB  Scott.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Vice 
President.  Mr.  President  pro  tempore,  Mr. 
CSiief  Justice,  Memt>en  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers: 

I  have  a  great  privQege  at  this  point. 

I  would  like  to  say,  first,  that  I  congratu- 
late the  Vice  President  upon  his  opportuni- 
ty to  serve,  and  to  serve  with  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Such 
a  privilege  Lb  rare  and  is  one  to  be  earned.  I 
am  certain  that  we  are  all  going  to  benefit 
and  rejoice  In  this  new  move  and  advance 
along  our  constitutional  paths.  The  25th 
amendment  has  worked,  and  we  are  all  very 
proud  to  have  had  a  part  in  it. 

Mr.  President,  on  l>ehalf  of  myself  and  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader,  I 
submit  a  resolution.  I  ask  that  It  be  read, 
and  I  wm  then  ask  for  iU  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Paxsmnrr  pro  tonpore.  The  clerk 
wm  report. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
(Mr.  Darrell  St.  CHalre)  read  as  follows: 

Ui.  Scott,  for  himself  and  Mr.  Robkkt  C. 
Btiu>,  submit  the  foUowing  resolution: 

"&  Ris.  470 

"To  congratulate  Vice  President  Nelson  A. 
RockefeUer 

"Whereas  the  nomination  of  Nelson  A. 
RockefeUer  to  be  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress for  confirmation  on  August  20,  1974: 
and 

"Whereas  Nelson  A.  RockefeUer  has  today 
taken  the  oath  of  office  as  the  41st  Vice 
President  of  the  United  SUtes:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Reaolved,  That  the  Senate  ccmgratulates 
the  Vice  President  on  aawiming  his  new 
duties  and  wishes  him  weU  during  his  term 
of  office. 

"Sac.  2.  That  an  engrossed  copy  of  Uiis 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent." 

The  PassunaiT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Hugh  Scott.  Mr.  President.  I  renew 
my  request  for  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

The  PassiOBirr  pro  tonpore.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

(Applause.  Memben  and  guests  rising.] 

(The  Vice  President  assumed  the  chair.) 

The  Vies  Psssnwirr.  The  Senate  wm  oome 
to  order,  please. 

(Laughter.] 

Mr.  RosacT  C.  Bnm.  Mr.  President 

The  Vies  PizsoBRT.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

I  know  him  very  well.  too. 

Mr.  RoBSKT  C.  Bnm.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

daughter.] 


The  Vies  Psssinswr.  The  clerk  wm  caU 
therolL 

Tlie  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roU. 

At  10:2«  pjn..  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President,  accompanied  by  the  ooounlttee  of 
escort,  retired  from  the  Chamber  of  the 
Senate. 

Tht  PassiBiira  OmoBL  (Mr.  Ousax).  The 
Senate  wm  please  come  to  ordo'. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RoBBKT  C.  Btso.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  Pissmiiro  Omcxa.  Without  objee- 
tion.  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  6  months 
later,  the  Senate  adopted  Senate  Reso- 
lution 177  on  June  9,  1975,  to  permit 
television  and  radio  coverage  of  the 
Senate  proceedings  with  req>ect  to  the 
determination  of  the  contested  elec- 
tion for  a  seat  in  the  U^S.  Senate  fnwa 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  I  ctmoaa- 
sored  that  resolution  with  eight  of  my 
colleagues,  and  the  Senate  agreed  to 
my  amendment  making  the  resolution 
contingent  upon  some  limitation  of 
debate  being  ordered  by  the  Senate.  In 
retrospect,  even  I  mtist  have  had  some 
doubts  about  the  advisability  of  cover- 
ing highly  controversial  issues,  like 
that  one  was,  with  no  time  limitations 
on  debate.  But  my  perspective 
changed  over  time  and  sharpened  as 
the  subsequent  years  passed. 

The  contentious  issue  of  the  disput- 
ed elec^on  between  John  Durkin  and 
Louis  Wyman  to  be  the  U.S.  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  was  never  ulti- 
mately resolved  on  the  Senate  floor. 
There  were  no  time  limitations  agreed 
to,  and  the  sessions  devoted  to  this  dis- 
pute were  not  televised. 

In  the  95th  Congress,  I  submitted 
Senate  Resolution  74  which  would 
have  authorized  the  installation  of  a 
closed-circuit  television  from  the 
Senate  Chamber  to  Senators'  offices, 
which  also  died  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. 

Senator  Baker  became  a  strong  pro- 
ponent of  televising  the  Senate,  and 
he  submitted  Senate  Resolution  20  in 
the  first  week  of  the  97th  Congress. 
That  resolution  to  permit  television  in 
the  Soiate  was  reported  by  the  Rules 
Committee  in  August  1981,  and  Sena- 
tor Baker  moved  to  proceed  to  the  bill 
on  February  2.  1082;  after  2  days  of 
debate,  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  before  tbe 
Senate  intermittently  for  the  next  two 
and  one  half  months.  But  the  combi- 
nation of  Senators  who  had  always  op- 
posed television  in  the  Senate,  with 
other  Senators,  like  myself,  who  were 
trying  to  adjust  to  our  newly-aoqulred 
minority  status  and  were  not  certain 
about  how  the  process  would  functloo. 
kept  the  resolution  far  short  of  the  60 
votes  needed  to  invoke  cloture  <m 
debate.  The  effort  was  abandoned  for 
the  Congress. 

Senators  Mathlas  and  Baker  persist- 
ed in  their  effort  during  the  98th  Con- 
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and  with  nvanl  other 
.„..  aubnltted  nwwtit  Kmointkan  M 
on  VMmitfy  16.  IMS.  The  Rules  Oon- 
nlttee.  ebalred  by  SaieUir  Methlaik 
icported  the  reeolutkm  on  June  St. 
IMS.  nwMtnr  Beker  moved  to  proceed 
to  tbe  raeolutkm  et  the  end  <rf  the 
t8th  Ooncreei  on  September  IS.  1M4. 
Cloture  WM  Invoked  on  the  motion  to 
praceed  on  September  19  by  a  vote  of 
TS-Se  end  the  motion  wee  agreed  to  by 
a  vote  of  cr-sa.  That  mme  day,  cloture 
was  filed  asalnet  the  reaolutlon.  Two 
day*  later  doture  was  not  invoked  by  a 
vote  of  S7-44.  ter  short  of  the  M  votes 
needed  to  continue.  The  bill  was  re- 
turned to  the  calendar. 

I  submitted  Oenstw  Reaolutlon  28.  a 
(viohitlon  to  provide  for  television  and 
radio  coverace  of  the  Senate  and  for 
certain  changes  In  the  Senate  rules^wi 
the  first  day  of  the  Mth  Congress. 
January  S.  1MB.  Senator  Ifathias  stIU 
diaired  the  Rules  Committee  and  was 
quite  an  expert  by  that  time,  and  the 
eommittee  ordered  the  bill  reported  on 
October  29  of  that  year.  Senator  Dou 
a^ed  for  unanimous  consent  to  call 
up  the  resolution  on  February  3. 19M, 
and  that  cooaent  was  granted.  The  res- 
olution was  considered  by  the  Senate 
on  FMruary  S.  4.  6.  7. 1».  SO.  24.  25.  26. 
and  27.  A  good  p(»llon  of  the  debate 
on  each  of  those  days  centered  not  on 
television  but  on  various  other  rules 
change  proposals  that  were  concluded 
as  part  of  Senate  Resolution  28  as  re- 
ported, or  sought  to  be  offered  from 
the  flow. 

On  February  27,  the  Senate  agreed 
to  a  substitute  smendment  offered  by 
Senators  Dolb.  liathias,  Btbd,  Am- 
•noiro.  Ooax.  and  Wilsov  that  Incor- 
porated the  rules  changes  that  could 
be  agreed  on  as  well  as  the  parameters 
for  a  trial  period  to  test  televising  the 
Senate.  The  Resolution  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  67-21  at  7:28  pjn.  on  that 
evening.  That  test  period  was  begun 
for  the  internal  Senate  frmn  May  1  to 
June  1  and  was  broadcast  live  to  the 
Nation  for  the  next  two  mmiths.  The 
vote  to  malte  television  and  radio  cov- 
erage of  the  Senate's  proceedings  per- 
manent took  place  on  July  29,  1986, 
and  the  provisions  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tkm  28  were  finalised  by  a  vote  of  78- 
21.  A  very  long  struggle  had  been  won. 

Now  we  come  to  the  most  interesting 
questi<m  with  respect  to  one  year  of 
television  in  this  Chamber.  What 
effect  has  it  had?  Before  television 
was  implemented.  Benatcas  put  forth  a 
long  list  of  concerns,  and  the  Senate 
debated  these  at  great  length.  I  have 
already  dealt  with  the  technical  issues 
of  lighting  and  heat  and  the  leserva- 
tion  that  Senate  sessions  were  not  ex- 
citing enough  to  be  televised.  However, 
there  were  other  issues  that  had  to  be 
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Some  Senators  were  concerned  that 
the  camera  operators.  If  the  cameras 
were  operated  by  an  outside  group, 
would  embarrass  the  Senate  and  Sena- 


ton  by  r*""«»*g  the  Chamber  when  it 
was  empty  or  catching  Oenston  In 
lass  than-flattering  poses  at  some 
point  when  they  were  not  ipfaklng 
Thte  has  not  happoied.  Our  camera 
crews  are  In-house.  and  the  cameras 
are  focused  on  wlilchever  Senator  is 
numbing,  on  the  Presiding  Officer 
during  quorum  calls,  and  on  the  wliole 
chamber  during  votes.  Our  dtiaens 
fully  understand  that  Senators  fre- 
quently must  be  off  the  floor  attend- 
ftm  committee  meetings,  meeting  with 
constituents,  and  going  over  the  mafl 
of  the  day.  They  expect  Senators  to  do 
these  things. 

Another  concern  was  that  the  cont- 
mittee  process  would  be  paralysed  as 
membos  scrambled  to  the  floor  to  get 
before  the  camera  In  order  to  impress 
voters  back  home  Instead  of  persuad- 
ing other  Senators,  producing  much 
oration  but  very  little  debate.  We  were 
told  that  oratory  would  become  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  crlteri<m  of  legis- 
lative ability,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
those  Senators  who  contribute  their 
valuable  skills  and  knowledge  in 
countless  other  ways;  we  were  admon- 
ished that  not  every  Senator  wanted 
to  strut  upon  the  stage  of  electronic 
acclaim. 

My  own  opinion— and  it  Is  partially 
subjective  and  partially  based  on 
data— is  that  none  of  these  fears  has 
materialized.  Senators  are  coming  to 
the  floor  somewhat  less  frequently 
than  they  did  in  the  days  before  tele- 
vision and  with  shorter,  better-pol- 
ished speeches.  Nor  have  we  seen  the 
withering  of  pure  debate  in  favor  of 
overblown  oratory.  Why,  Jtist  In  recent 
days,  we  have  seen  iiigh-claas.  fervent, 
splendid  debate  on  many  extremely 
important  issues  Including  arms  con- 
trol and.  Indeed,  the  budget.  Commit- 
tees are  still  well-attended,  and  are 
hayidiiTig  their  responsibilities  admira- 
bly. 

I  asked  the  Senate  Journal  Cleric 
Mr.  James  Thomdike  to  sulMUvide  a 
day  of  the  Senate  into  several  distinct 
categories  for  three  siieciflc  time  peri- 
ods. With  this  data,  we  could  then 
analyse  what  effect  television  has  had 
<Hi  the  Senate's  sessions.  I  asked  Mr. 
Thomdike  to  compute  the  number  of 
days  in  session  for  the  1st  sessions  of 
the  96th,  99th.  and  100th  Congresses 
through  liiay  31  of  the  years  1979, 
1986,  and  1987.  For  each  of  those  days, 
he  determined  how  much  time  the 
Somte  spent  in  session  from  conven- 
ing until  en<Ung  for  that  daar,  the  time 
spent  in  morning  business,  special 
orders,  quor\ims,  and  debate  of  legisla- 
tion on  the  floor,  and  the  number  of 
rollcall  votes. 

I  selected  these  three  time  periods 
because  each  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  Congress:  1987,  the  first  new  Con- 
gress with  television  coverage,  and 
1986.  the  Congress  without  television 
coverage  In  the  Senate  that  Just  pre- 
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I  also  included  1979.  the  first 
of  the  96th  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  add  at  this  point  that 
portDg  through  the  Senste  Journal  to 
glean  this  material  Is  grueling  work.  I 
would  like  to  personally  thank  Jim 
Thomdike  for  his  meticulous,  pains- 
taking <'ftmpilBt***"  of  this  materlaL 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  of  the  results  of  this  study  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Raooas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rboobd,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  what  can 
we  see  from  this  daU?  In  1987,  the 
Senate  was  in  session  409  hours  41 
minutes  spread  over  69  days:  In  1985, 
the  Senate  was  In  session  for  417 
hours  45  minutes  over  only  60  days  in 
session:  in  1979,  the  Senate  was  in  ses- 
sion S59  hours  37  minutes  over  57 
days.  Time  for  the  average  day  in  ses- 
sion was  rougtily  6  hours  in  1987,  7 
hours  in  1985.  and  6V4  hours  in  1979. 
We  have  been  in  about  two  weeks 
worth  of  additional  days  this  year,  but 
that  Is  I>ecau8e  we  did  not  recess  for 
most  of  the  month  of  January  as  in 
previous  years,  and  I  have  deliberately 
tried  to  keep  the  days  shorter. 

The  time  spent  on  morning  business 
and  special  orders  this  year  Is  down 
substantially  compared  to  1985  and 
only  20  hours  more  than  in  1979  when 
we  had  12  fewer  days  In  session.  The 
Senate  has  spent  over  50  percent  less 
time  in  quorum  calls  than  in  1985.  The 
time  spent  on  debating  the  legislation 
before  the  Senate  is  rougiily  equiva- 
lent for  each  of  the  three  years:  249 
hours  36  minutes  In  1987.  237  hours  39 
minutes  In  1985,  and  224  hours  56  min- 
utes in  1979.  And  the  time  spent  in  re- 
ceases  Is  also  relatively  equivalent. 

I  believe  that  this  daU  provides  sub- 
stantive proof  that  televising  the 
Senate  lias  not  dramatically  altered 
the  way  the  Senate  conducts  its  busi- 
ness. Now,  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  should 
mention  that  over  the  past  year,  C- 
SPAN  n  carried  over  1,000  hoius  of 
live  gavel-to-gavel  Senate  proceedings 
In  the  first  year.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  note  what  the  viewers  are  saying 
alwut  us  after  seeing  the  Senate  in 
action  for  1,000  hours.  It  \b  obvious 
that  C-SPAN  viewers  are  mature 
enough  to  take  us  warts  and  all  and 


that  we  have  surrtved  that  aemtiny. 
Perhapa  they  have  leaned  that  the 
modem  flHInittfr  does  not  reeemhlf 
the  portrayal  tan  the  movie  "Mr.  Baitb 
Goea  to  Washington."  Perhaps  they 
hav«  teamed,  as  I  have,  more  than 
they  wanted  to  know  about  the  nonde- 
If^^^nKi*  motion  to  proceed  during 
momlng  hour.  But  the  comments  that 
they  have  called  Into  the  netwotk  and 
written  taito  tbe  network's  newspaper, 
the  C-SPAN  Update,  have  been  vaUd. 
When  we  are  good,  they  like  ua.  and 
when  we  are  bad.  they  like  us  because 
we  are  the  real  thing. 

A  local  MaasachusetU  tetevlsten 
critic  wrote: 

That  la  not  sn  actor  plajrtns  at  beins  s 
Senator.  Tbat  li  a  real  Senator.  Tbe  acrlpt 
is  baliw  wrttten  at  we  watch. 


Maybe  we  are  more  exciting  than  we 
think.  Mr.  President. 

A  C-SPAN  viewer  from  Calif<Nrnia 
wrote  in  to  say: 

I  liave  been  imui «— f itl  by  the  ■(■tranin- 
■htp  of  many  of  the  Otnstnts  and  appalled 
by  the  ignoranoe  and  anocaaoe  of  othets. 
Irfc*— •*"#  to  iMiiia  betng  debated  and  watch- 
tim  votes  that  cBiectly  affect  every  Ameri- 
can has  been  a  vahiabte  leaminc  ezperlenee. 

A  Maryland  C-SPAN  viewer  calling 
into  a  C-SPAN  talk  show  stated  tm  the 
atarthat: 

Hie  dlf f erences  between  the  House  and 
Omatr  that  are  there.  I  think,  were  meant 
to  be  there.  The  Senate  waa  meant  to  be 
much  slower  and  more  deliberate.  However, 
eleetrooic  votlnc  would  make  it  better. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  Senators  wlU 
take  note  of  the  wisdom  of  those  last 
remarks.  They  were  endorsed  by  an- 
other viewer  from  Nebraska  who  said: 

I  would  have  to  put  my  vote  In  for  C- 
SPAM  n  as  the  better  of  tbe  two  channels.  I 
like  it  becaiMe  of  the  lencth  of  time  tbe 
Senaton  can  mwak.  You  really  get  to  aee 
both  sides  of  the  subject  in  detalL  Tlie  only 
diance  I  would  maest  is  tbe  electronic 
votins  that  everyone  la  talk^  about. 

A  California  viewer  called  In  to  say: 

I  really  enjoy  watchlns  my  Oovemment  In 
action.  Tlie  Senate  is  a  little  more  orderiT  as 
opposed  to  tbe  House  where  they  really  go 
at  each  other. 

Mr.  President.  Just  who  is  vratch- 
ing— State  by  State?  What  kind  of 
growth  in  viewershlp  of  Senate  floor 
PH>fif*<«t»g»  has  there  been  over  the 
pait  year?  To  what  end?  Does  that 
growth  have  a  positive  effect  on  our 
aystem  of  participatory  democracy? 
Does  that  growth  have  a  positive 
effect  on  our  education  system?  Has 
that  growth  had  a  positive,  negative, 
or  no  effect  on  the  very  nature  of 
Senate  floor  activity?  These  are  the 
questions  that  deserve  our  serious  ex- 
amlnatlifp 

Let  me  begin  by  descriliing  to  Sena- 
tors Just  who  our  audience  is.  Mr. 
President,  only  C-SPAN  n.  the  second 
C-SPAN  t^hMinti  devoted  to  Senate 
now  coverage,  telecasts  Senate  pro- 
Af*"««"g«  Uve  and  hi  their  entirety.  All 
other  news  organisations  have  access 
to  the  live  Senate  feed  and  they  use  as 


llttte  or  as  mu^  of  It  as  they  like  tai 
their  normal  oovcrage  of  the  Congress. 
Defausr  only  C-SPAN  n  carries  us  live 
and  unedited,  that  network  and  its 
viewers  wHl  be  my  primary  f  ocoa. 

C-SPAN  n,  the  Senate  diannel.  was 
created  In  June  19M  to  carry  live, 
oomidete,  and  unedited  telecasts  of 
flmstr  t'KweeilliiMi  It  Is  avallaUe  to 
those  cahte  systems  that  already  offer 
C-SPAN.  the  House  channel,  to  their 
aubaerfbers.  C-SPAN  H  began  with  180 
sfflliit^  caUe  systems.  Today,  at  the 
end  of  one  year.  400  affiliated  cabte 
systenw  offer  the  Senate  channeL  The 
growth  has  been  dramatic  and  shows 
no  signs  of  dimlnlahlng.  In  fact.  I  am 
told  that  tanproved  satellite  access  fai 
the  'vwwhig  year  wHl  encourage  even 
more  growth.  IPHthln  the  cable  televi- 
skm  industry,  C-SPAN  n.  the  Senate 
<»h««n#.i,  ia  the  fastest  growing  new 
cahte  service. 

One  year  ago.  there  were  7J>  million 
households  receiving  CSPMf  n. 
Today  there  are  9.2  million  house- 
htrids  receiving  C-SPAN  n  through  an 
affiliated  cabte  system.  In  addition,  we 
have  viewas  who  watch  us  through 
the  lienefits  of  backyard  satellite 
dialies.  Adding  hi  those  Independent 
viewers,  we  have  an  audience  of  11  mfl- 
lion  households,  with  a  cable  industry 
calculated  average  of  2.6  viewers  per 
household. 

By  omtrast.  Mr.  Presklent.  C-SPAN. 
the  House  rhMm#>i,  began  with  3.5  mil- 
lion households  and  at  the  aid  of  its 
first  year,  rose  to  5  million  viewers.  So 
we  are  holding  mir  own  with  the 
House  after  our  flrst  year.  In  fact,  we 
did  a  little  t>etter.  And  we  started  off 
with  a  substantially  higher  audience. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  p<^t  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  into  the 
RaooiD  a  table  provided  me  by  the  C- 
SPAN  network,  whteh  is  titled  C- 
SPAN/C-SPAN  n  affiliates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  lie  printed  in  the 
RaocHm.  as  follows: 
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Mr.  BYRD.  This  tahte  providea,  tm 
each  of  our  50  States,  the  number  of 
cabte  television  households,  the 
number  of  those  households  receiving 
the  Senate  cliannel.  the  number  of 
those  households  recdvlng  the  House 
chaimel.  the  percentage  of  caUe  tele- 
vision households  which  recdtve  the 
Senate  channel,  and  the  ranking  of 
each  State  vis-a-vis  the  others.  The 
table  shows  that  thoe  are  more  than 
205.204  who  are  aUe  to  watch  the 
Seiute  chaimel  in  Wisconsin.  Out  of 
the  50  States.  Wisoonstai  ranks  12th  in 
its  percentage  of  cable  households 
who  can  view  the  Senate  channel.  My 
own  State  does  not  fare  so  welL  Mine 
Is  the  39th  State  In  terms  of  viewer- 
ship.  Only  9  pooent  of  our  cahte  tele- 
vision households  receive  the  flenate 
rihnnn^x  Yet.  at  a  minimum,  42.850 
West  IHrginia  viewers  could  be  watt- 
ing the  Smate  at  any  me  ttane. 

One  might  say  that  peopte  are 
indeed  able  to  watch  C-SPAN  n  on 
their  cable  systems,  but  are  they 
watching?  This  Is  a  difficult  question 
to  answer  objectlvebr.  However,  the 
Cox  Cable  System,  the  Nation's  larg- 
est cabte  system,  in  a  new  survey  has 
found  that  45.2  pooent  of  their  sub- 
scribing households  have  watched  the 
nmatr  at  least  some  of  the  time.  I  he- 
lieve  it  is  f  ah-  to  say  that  we  do  have 
anaucUence. 
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I  ivmamba'  Um  words  of  th*  WvK- 
ingUm  Foaf  totafvlilon  eritle  wImo  w« 
tikiTWng  our  floor  procieiwlinn 
He  wrote  Umo.  "Thare  to  no 
w»y  that  ttfevtatait  the 
Senate,  no  matter  how  numerloally 
■w^n  the  Tlewtaic  audienoe,  cannot 
foater  more  Interaet  and  awarenew  of 
the  lectolathre  tiiociw  In  thto  coun- 
try." He  was  rli^t.  In  the  past  year.  C- 
8PAN  haa  raoetved  over  1 JOO  requeeta 
fttm  high  achooto  and  unlveratttaa  for 
t»fip  In  iliiimaMliallm  waya  that  C- 
8PAN  taped  coverage  can  be  Inoorpo- 
rated  Into  oouraea  on  law.  poUtka.  hto- 
tory.  and  joumaltaBi.  I  am  reminded  of 
the  ftatitrr-^  of  the  late  televlaion 
ptooeer.  Sdward  R.  ICurrow,  who  aaki. 
"The  Instrument  can  teach.  It  can  Ulu- 
mtaiate."  1 JOO  teachen.  Mr.  President, 
an  ■narrhlnff  for  a  way  to  do  Just  that. 
One  CSPAH  viewer  summarised  thto 
enoouradnc  educational  trend  well 
when  she  wrote  In  to  the  network's 
newipaper  "C-SPAN  to  more  than 
America's  network.  It  to  a  university 
...  for  all  of  us  to  attend,  learn,  and 
form  our  own  opinions  tfi  help  keep 
aUve  the  free  exchange  of  Ideas  and 
the  ri^t  to  leam." 

Mr.  Prealdent.  last  year  I  stoted  In 
thto  Chamber  that  the  coming  of  tele- 
vtolon  to  the  United  States  8«ute  was 
not  an  occurrence  to  be  feared— It  was 
an  opportunity  to  be  selaed.  It  was  an 
oppwtunlty  to  Improve  the  standing 
of  the  Senate  In  the  eyes  of  the  public; 
It  was  an  opportunity  to  Improve  the 
ft^iyMwij  of  the  Senate  in  the  eyes  of 
the  media:  it  was  an  opportunity  to 
Improve  the  stanilrg  of  the  Soiate  in 
the  eyes  of  students  of  thto  country 
who  were  watching  videotaped  curric- 
ulums  on  Coogreas  In  which  they  saw 
only  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  people  have  a  right  to  know,  to 
see  and  hear,  and  to  undmtand  how 
Coogreas  works.  I  believe  that  we  have 
done  ranarkably  well  in  fulfilling 
these  goals.  I  look  forward  to  improv- 
ing on  what  we  have  already  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  FIUBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roIL 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unantanous  ooosent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  reeclnded. 

The  FREBIDINO  OFFICER, 
out  objection.  It  to  so  ordered. 


Wlth- 


THE  VENICE  SUMMIT  AND 
WESTERN  LOANS  TO  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  continued 
Western  financing  of  the  Soviet 
Empire  by  private  commercial  banks. 
Thto  issue  should  be  placed  squarely 
on  the  agenda  for  the  upcoming 
Venice  economic  summit.  If  the  free 


world  to  sertous  about  combating 
SovleC  eacpanskwtom.  then  concrete 
Joint  aetloo  should  be  taken  to  deny 
the  Sovleto  the  means  to  maintain 
their  gMtal  empire.  Halting  untied 
Western  commercial  credits  to  the 
masters  of  the  Kremlin  to  the  place  to 
begin. 

Mr.  Preaklent.  few  outside  banking 
ctieles  undostand  Jxist  how  the  Sovi- 
ets, year  after  year  are  able  to  main- 
tain and  to  expand  their  tfobal 
empire.  In  1986.  the  Soviet  Union  took 
In  only  about  t3«  billion  in  hard  cur- 
rency earnings— mostly  from  the  sale 
of  oO,  gas,  arms,  and  gold.  Thto  $26  bO- 
lion  to  equal  to  about  one-quarter  of 
the  total  sales  of  General  Motors  last 
year.  So  that  to  aU  the  hard  currency 
the  Soviets  earned  from  exports  last 
year.  Just  one-quarter  of  the  sales  of 
one  major  United  States  corporation. 

Senators  may  very  well  ask  Just  how 
It  to,  with  such  a  low  level  of  export 
•y>T<ing«  that  the  Soviets  can  contin- 
ue to  finance  their  worldwide  activi- 
ties? The  answer  to  straightforward: 
Western  governments,  using  their  tax- 
payers money,  provide  credits  for  the 
Soviet  Union:  Western  governments, 
using  their  taxpayers  money,  provide 
guarantees  to  banks  and  to  private 
corporations  providing  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  the  Soviet  Union;  private  West- 
em  banks  provide  credit  to  the  Soviet 
Union;  the  Western  banking  system 
allows  the  Soviet  Union  to  participate 
in  the  interbank  loan  market  via  its 
state  bank  in  London. 

Mr.  President,  the  Venice  economic 
summit  provides  a  most  appropriate 
forum  in  which  Western  leaders  can 
forge  a  common  strategy  to  constrain 
Soviet  expansionism  through  econom- 
ic means.  We  hear  all  manner  of  talk 
about  the  arms  race.  Conservatives 
blame  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Liber- 
als blame  the  United  States.  A  sense  of 
reality  needs  to  prevail.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  to  that  the  Soviet  military- 
industrial  complex  has  been  built  up 
for  seven  decades  by  Western  bankers 
and  industrialists.  The  Communists 
are  only  too  happy  to  entice  Western 
businessmen  to  seU  the  rope  which 
will  in  the  end  hang  them.  The  Venice 
summit  should  focus  on  the  East- West 
trade  issue  from  the  standpoint  that 
extwrt  control  and  credit  control  are 
In  fact  methods  of  arms  control. 

In  1»86.  the  Soviet  Union  borrowed 
roughly  $6  billion  from  the  West.  As 
much  as  two-thirds  of  this  amount.  $4 
billion,  was  in  the  form  of  what  are 
called  "imtied"  loans.  Untied  loans  are 
loans  which  are  cash  credits  with  no 
underlying  export  transaction  or  com- 
mercial project.  Such  untied  money 
can  be  and  to  diverted  for  purposes 
which  are  harmful  to  our  vital  nation- 
al security  interests. 

In  addltl<H)  to  these  untied  loans, 
the  Soviet  Union  hopes  to  issue  Euron- 
otes  and  bonds  in  the  near  future, 
thereby  recr\iltlng  new  Western  insti- 


tutions such  as  pension  funds,  insur- 
ance companies,  and  other  business 
oofpoimtkms  as  holders  of  Soviet  debt 
Instruments.  Undoubtedly,  the  Krem- 
Un  believes  that  theae  potentially 
large  new  avenuea  of  untied  Western 
borrowing  offer  the  dual  advantage  of 
creating  Influential  new  groups  with  a 
possible  vested  Interest  hi  poUtlcally 
supporting  continued  Western  eco- 
nomic and  financial  concessions  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  it  to  high  time  that  we 
recognise  that  untied  Western  lending 
to  the  Soviet  Union  to  dangerous  from 
a  national  security  standpoint.  In  my 
view.  Western  trade  should  be  halted 
with  the  Soviet  Union  In  order  to  force 
a  substantial  transformation  of  the 
Soviet  syston  and  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  Communist  syst«n  in  Russia  and 
its  satellites.  A  multilateral  approach 
in  the  West  to  necessary  to  resolve  thto 
issue. 

If  we  cannot  stop  loans  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Western  banks  should  at  least 
be  required  to  verify,  to  the  extent 
possible,  the  uses  of  funds  by  tying 
their  loans  directly  to  capital  equip- 
ment exiwrts.  commodity  transactions, 
or  tightly  structured  projects.  The  ma- 
turities of  these  loans  should  be  strict- 
ly matched  against  the  duration  of  the 
underlying  transactions.  Western  bank 
deposits  in  Soviet  owned  banks  would 
be  totaled  and  carefully  monitored. 

Prom  a  multilateral  standpoint,  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development  [OECD]  could 
endorse  and  help  to  coordinate  such  a 
Western  strategy.  There  are  prece- 
dents for  OECD  involvement  and  lead- 
ership in  thto  area.  For  example,  in 
July  1982,  the  OECD  took  steps  to 
eliminate  preferential  terms  on  Gov- 
ernment-backed credits  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Thto  type  of  cooperation 
should  be  discussed  at  the  Venice  eco- 
nomic summit. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  Western 
credits,  governmental  and  private,  to  a 
central  issue  which  affects  the  ability 
of  the  Soviet  empire  to  conduct  its 
global  operations.  It  should  be  a  key 
issue  at  the  Venice  econ<Hnlc  summit 
conference.  It  is  high  time  that  West- 
em  leaders  come  to  gripe  with  thto 
issue  and  act  in  a  manner  which  wlU 
enhance  the  security  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  Senators  may 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  im- 
portant issue,  I  ask  unanimous  request 
that  an  Interview  with  former  NSC 
staff  member  Roger  W.  Robinson,  an 
expert  on  international  trade  matters, 
which  appeared  in  Human  E^rents  on 
April  11,  1987,  be  printed  in  the 
RaooRD  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao,  as  follows: 


OoKPermm  An  Kast-Wi 


Roser  W.  RobtaMon  Jr..  S«  is  pnstdent  of 
RWR,  Inc.  a  ooosulttoc  Ann  sperlalislng  in 
the  brakartnc  of  "national  interest"  proJecU 
ami  lisiwrtVwM  tntrmatlflTr"r 

Prior  to  fanning  bis  oonsulttng  flnn,  Rob- 
liMOO  was  Senior  Director  for  Intematioasl 
■eonomlc  Atfslis  at  the  Natianal  Seeurtty 
OoundL  He  wortud  at  the  White  Houee 
tram  Apcfl  19gS  to  September  1W5.  Between 
January  19M  and  April  1966.  RoUoson  also 
■erved  as  KxecuUve  Secretary  of  the  Senior 
Interdepartmental  Oroup— International 
■oonomle  Policy,  a  Cabinet-level  body 
which  raported  throucb  the  NSC  to  the 
Preatdent.  As  Senior  Director,  RoMnaon  had 
re^MOBlbillty  for  all  ecoDomlc.  trade,  finan- 
dal.  and  energy  relationships  of  the  US. 
worldwide  for  the  N8C. 

Before  Jotnint  the  NSC  staff.  RobtnaoD 
was  a  Vice  Prealdent  In  the  International 
Department  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
in  New  York  aty.  Am  a  banker,  be  bad  re- 
gM>n«1*p"'"«*  tor  Chaae'i  loan  portfolio  in 
the  USSR,  Bastem  Europe  and  Tusoalavia 
for  five  yeara.  He  alM>  aerved  aa  a  banker,  he 
had  respoiMibilitles  for  Chase's  loan  portfo- 
lio in  the  T78SR,  Bastem  Europe  and  Yuco- 
alavla  for  five  years.  He  also  served  as  a 
■taff  aaistant  to  former  Cbaae  chairman 
David  Rockefeller  and  earlier  on  assignment 
with  the  Chase  branch  in  Tokyo.  He  holda  a 
BA.  from  Duke  Unlverrity  and  an  ILA. 
frtm  George  Washington  University,  where 
his  graduate  work  focused  on  the  economies 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Between  1981  and  1983.  Rocer  RoMnaon. 
more  ^*»«"  any  stngle  individual,  surfaced 
and  structured  the  US.  policy  solution  to 
the  crucial  issue  of  Western  energy  security 
as  it  pertained  to  the  coveted  Soviet  strate- 
gy of  iJ^wtnttng  Western  Europe's  natural 
gas  markets.  The  SovleU  had  planned  to  ac- 
«nt«pii«ti  this  ma)or  strategic  victory  quietly 
through  the  construction  of  two  parallel 
S,600-mile  gas  pipelines  running  from  Sibe- 
ria Into  the  European  gas  grid  and  through 
the  use  of  excess  capacity  on  existing  Soviet 
pipelines. 

Robinson  played  the  central  role  upon  en- 
tering the  NaUonal  Security  Council  In 
April  1983  in  the  formulation  of  President 
Reagan's  East-West  trade  policy  to  thwart 
this  and  other  dangerous  developments. 
President  Reagan  has  commended  Robinson 
for  his  "role  as  architect  of  a  cohesive  and 
security-minded  VS.  East-West  economic 
policy."  ,     ^ 

WhOe  at  NSC.  he  also  became  the  leader 
of  a  new  dltHpiiny,  "International  Econom- 
ic Security."  BCore  recently.  Robinson  has 
again  been  the  first  to  bring  to  public  atten- 
tion the  serious  strategic  dlmmsions  of 
East- West  financial  relations  and  to  propoae 
Western  policy  solution. 

Q.  Mr.  Robinson,  in  your  view,  what  is  the 
■Ignlflcaoce  of  Bast-West  economic  and  fi- 
nancial issues  today? 

A.  Just  as  economics  and  finance  have 
become  very  Important  to  most  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  dedslon- 
...Mk^tiy  I  believe  the  faeU  deariy  Indicate 
that  theae  issues  have  emerged  aa  central 
underpinnings  of  the  superpower  competi- 
tion.  As  the  ImpUcatioos  of  the  USSR's  eco- 
nomic and  financial  situation  and  practices 
become  better  understood  by  Western  pol- 
icymakers, partkMlarly  the  extent  to  which 
the  Weat  la  unwittingly  underwriting  Soviet 
global  adventurism.  I  think  this  family  of 
Mxmomic  security  lasuea  should  over  time, 
aMume  their  proper  priority  alongside  arms 
control. 
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Q.  You  have  often  refened  m  your  pub- 
lished wotk  to  a  set  of  Issues  that  yon  call  a 
"stiBteslc  trade  triad."  Could  you  deacribe 
thlatriad? 

A.  The  three  goals  of  the  strategic  trade 
triad  are  first,  halting  Soviet  acquisition  of 
mllltarily-rdevant  Western  technology; 
second,  limiting  to  a  prudent  level  West  Eu- 
ropean dependency  on  Soviet  supplies  of 
natural  gas;  and  third,  r1h"*~***"g  subsi- 
dlaed  terms  on  Western  credtts  to  the  USSR 
and  united,  no-purpoae  loana  to  potential 
adversarlea. 

Q.  What  kind  of  report  card  would  you 
give  President  Reagan  in  aocomidlahing 
theae  objectives? 

A.  There's  no  question  that  the  President 
has  made  historic  gains  In  resolving  with 
our  alliea  the  bulk  of  this  strategic  trade 
agenda.  Judge  William  Clark  and  Bud 
McPtalane,  both  former  National  Security 
advisers,  also  deserve  inywrtant  recognition 
in  this  key  policy  srea. 

Specifically,  the  Presidoit  has  greatly 
strengthened  the  COCOM  multOateral  con- 
trols on  militwOy-relevant  technologlea  and 
neutral  country  cooperation  in  stemming 
the  theft  and  diversion  of  strategic  Western 
technology.  He  has  slso  schleved  an  allied 
consensus,  in  writing,  to  limit  Soviet  gas 
supplies  to  Western  Europe  beyond  those 
amounU  already  contracted  by  1983.  He  suc- 
cessfully persuaded  our  allies  to  change  the 
rulea  in  the  Organization  of  Economic  Coop- 
eration aiul  Development  (OECD)  thereby 
»iittitn^t.»ny  the  common  practice  of  subsi- 
dizing the  Interest  rates  on  government- 
backed  credits  for  the  USSR.  Finally,  the 
President  has  ensured  that  these  economic 
security  issues  would  maintain  stature 
within  NATO. 

One  remaining  issue  that  has  not  yet  been 
acted  upon  is  the  continuation  of  large-scale 
uiUted,  cash  lending  by  the  West  to  poten- 
tial adversaries.  I  mean  by  this  cash  loans 
which  can  be  easUy  diverted  by  the  X7SSR 
and  other  potential  adversaries  for  purposes 
which  are  Inimical  to  Western  security  in- 
terests. 

Question.  What  are  some  examples  of  this 
probable  diversion  of  untied  Western  bor- 
rowings? 

Answer.  During  this  period  of  convertible 
cash  shortfalls,  the  Soviets,  for  example,  are 
probably  diverting  some  of  the  proceeds  of 
untied  Western  loans  to  aid  Nicaragua, 
Cuba,  Vietnam,  and  other  client  states.  In 
addition  to  the  security  problems,  such 
untied  loans  also  have  no  direct  linkage  to 
Western  exporU  and  Jobs. 

Question.  Before  we  get  any  further  Into 
this  subject,  how  much  money  is  presently 
owed  by  Soviet  bloc  countries? 

Answer.  When  you  Include  Western  bank 
deposito  in  Soviet  and  East  European  banks 
the  total  external  Indebtedness  of  the  Esst 
bloc  today  is  over  $100  billi<m. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  that  the  West  has 
that  much  money  out  to  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
that  a  substantial  portion  of  that  estimated 
$100  billion  total  is  in  the  form  of  cash  that 
can  be  used  ss  those  countries  see  fit? 

Answer.  That's  right.  An  additional  prob- 
lem is  that  no  one  In  the  West  really  knows 
the  precise  magnitude  of  total  Soviet  In- 
debtedness. For  example.  Western  losas  to 
and  deposits  with  100  per  cent  Soviet-owned 
t>^Tik«  In  the  West  are  currently  not  includ- 
ed in  Western  calculations  of  gross  Soviet 
indebtedness. 

QuMtion.  Has  Western  lending  Increased 
over  the  past  couple  of  yean? 

Answer.  Yes.  Soviet  borrowing  bss  in- 
creased substantlaUy  since  the  beginning  of 


1966.  primarily  because  of  the  sharp  dedlne 
in  Soviet  hard  currency  income.  We  should 
keep  in  mind  that  the  USSR's  predicament 
la  rimnM-  to  that  of  oD  eapurtlug  eountries 
like  Mexfc»,  at  least  with  respect  to  a  heavy 
eamlnss  dependency  on  energy  exports. 

Queadan.  How  much  did  the  Soviets  earn 
In  bard  currency  in  1966? 

Answer.  Last  year,  Moscow  realised  about 
$36  bUlkm  in  hard  currency  aalea  to  the 
West,  wbkdi  represented  roughly  a  quarter 
of  the  total  ssles  ndume  of  Oenetal  Motors 
for  1966.  The  Soviets  sre  esHmatad  to  have 
spent  all  of  that  amount  and  more  on  criti- 
cally laeeded  imports  from  the  West  and  to 
service  their  debt 

TMs  cash  flow  sltuati<m.  In  turn.  left  an 
impressive  array  of  Soviet  global  aethrltiea 
and  commitments— the  "empire"  if  you 
like— whi<di  bad  to  be  financed  largely 
through  Western  borrowing.  This  f  aiA  alone 
Is  a  good  reason  for  us  to  give  aertous  alli- 
ance attention  to  the  strategic  aspects  of 
East- West  finance. 

Questlaa.  Has  the  recent  weakening  of 
the  dollar,  partleulaziy  against  the  deutsdie 
mark  and  yen.  affected  the  USSR's  hard 
currently  situation? 

Answer.  In  fact.  It  has.  A  falUng  dollar 
generally  hurts  Soviet  terms  of  trade  be- 
cause their  oil  exports  are  larg^  settled  in 
dollars,  whereas  their  Imparts  from  Europe 
are  most  often  seUIed  in  deutsche  msrks. 
the  exchange  rate  situation  last  year  prob- 
ably cost  Moscow  about  $3  billion  in  lost 
purchasing  power.  This  is  a  lot  of  money  to 
the  Soviets  when  you  consider  that  it  pre- 
sents about  12  per  cent  of  their  total  esti- 
mated hard  currency  InctMne  for  1986.  That 
cost  could  be  even  greater  this  year  if  the 
dollar  remains  at  the  present  levels. 

Question.  What  are  the  Soviets  doing  to 
offset  this  blow  to  their  energy-exjwrt  earn- 
ings? 

Answer.  They  have  very  few  good  options, 
given  that  there  is  only  a  limited  amount 
they  can  do  about  world  energy  prices.  This 
is  compounded  by  Moscow's  formidable  oQ 
production  problems.  liOoUng  at  other  al- 
temativea,  they  can  only  sell  so  much  gold 
without  depressing  the  world  price  and  the 
Soviets  aren't  anxious  to  dip  into  their  siaar 
ble  strategic  gold  reserves  while  the  wortd 
market  Is  watching.  Their  traditional 
Middle  East  arms  markets  are  also  not  what 
they  use  to  be  because  of  liquidity  problems 
faced  by  those  countries  as  weU  ss  the  emer- 
gence of  new  supplies. 

In  short,  oil.  gas.  arms  and  gold  probably 
account  for  between  80  per  cent  and  90  per 
cent  of  Moscow's  annual  hard  currency 
Income  and  the  Soviets  are  facing  obstacles 
in  all  four  areas. 

Question.  So,  U  that  why  Moscow  has 
been  borrowing  more  heavily  in  the  West? 

AnswK.  Yes,  it's  the  one  outlet  that's 
abundantly  available.  The  USSR  andoo^ 
tm^r^  East  EuTopcan  countries  represent 
good  credit  risks  for  Western  banks  relative 
to  a  world  currently  awash  with  struggling 
debtor  nations. 

For  example,  a  recent  $S00  milll(m  united 
syndicated  loan  to  the  Soviet  Bank  for  For- 
eign Trade  was  priced  at  only  one-eight  of  1 
per  cent  for  a  portion  of  its  eight-year  term. 
You  cant  get  much  finer  loan  pricing  than 
that.  TtM  SovieU  have  taken  on  roughly  $8- 
10  billion  in  new  Western  loans  over  the 
past  two  years.  Coinddentally,  these  figures 
are  at  least  in  the  ballpark  of  whaX  it  oosto 
Moscow  in  actual  hard  currency  outlays,  or 
equivalents  like  oH.  to  maintain  most  of  its 
^obal  activities  over  the  corresponding 
period. 
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Q.  aiw  vlwt  yoii»  nM.  vliy  dont  w« 
itepty  oak  oCr  an  U  A  taodtac  to  Um  aoviat 
OtaloB  and  oUmt  potanUal 
PMMMdi  our  •DIh  to  do  Um 

A.  rmt.  Itl  blihly  unUkaly  that 
would  anpport  aaah  a  poltar-  In 
tlM  Pri^dit  bM 
tliot  bo  do«  not  Nvport  »  total  dntal  or 

to  aHi-Wwt 


vtth  liio  potter  tai  tUi  orao.  SiBond.  I  bove 
ivith  loomvlileh  dtavetly  mp- 
I  and  JotH  er  wsDhbobI- 
dwoM  aetlvlty.  Ooom 
toanka  bava  nnnalrtmtiT  matntahiad  dlad- 
pttned  landtiw  POllolH  toward  tho  AMt  Bloe. 
Ra«rattaMy.  tha  ■atortty  hafo  not. 

Q.  Tban  what  do  yon  ptopoaa  ba  dona  by 
tba  U  A  and  our  alltaa  to  eomet  tba  ati«t»- 
lie  laiililwiia  iioiiltlm  fraaa  ontled 


A.  Probably  tba 
raaolvo  tbii  laRM. 
danfs  policy  of 


way  to 
at  wtth  the  Pra^ 
opportunltlea  to 
rWaat  tnda.  la  by 
of  a  voluntary,  multllatoral  ap- 
proaeb.  apadflcaUy.  Weatani  eoaunerdal 
banks— wbleb  do  the  bulk  of  untied  cash 
kndliw— eould  votanitarlly  adopt  more  dlacl- 
pllned  tandinc  poUelea  wbcn  deallnc  wltb 
potential  advaraartei. 
Q.  Wbat  kind  of  lendtaw  pollotea? 
A.  Wdl.  Waatara  banks  eould  aeek  to 
vtflfy.  to  the  extent  poailbiB.  the  uaea  of 
borrowed  fundi  by  tytai  their  toana  to  the 

Iftc  grain,  or  by  maktnc  tlchtly  atruetured 
project  loana.  Tbe  maturttlaa  on  theae  loana 
eould  be  atrletly  matehed  aialnat  the  durm- 
tloo  of  the  underlying  trade  tranaaptlona 

Weelem  bank  depoatta  In  Sovlat  owned 
banka-partleularly  the  network  of  aovlet 
banka  In  the  Weat— oould  be  agsrecated  and 
better  monitored.  Preaent  tape  In  Weatem 
atatlatkal  reporttng  could  be  doaed  ao  that 
for  the  fliat  thne.  we  would  know  bow  much 
Weatem  DMney  la  available  to  the  Soviets 
and  their  alllea.  We  could  more  carefully  ex- 
amine the  quaUty  of  Soviet  loans  to  other 
countrlea.  which  la  probably  not  particular- 
ly food. 

Ftaially.  the  Organtaatlon  of  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Developoient  or  an  altemap 
ttve  alliance  forum  could  endnae  this  volun- 
tary stately  and  monitor  piuiress. 

Q.  Do  you  really  beUeve  that  a  voluntary 
approach  to  this  tasue  with  our  alllea  would 


A.  Of  course.  I  cant  be  sure— but  I  would 
make  the  f  ollowtnc  obaervatlonB.  First,  no 
one  Is  anxloua  for  a  repeat  of  the  so<aIled 
pipeline  dispute  or  for  the  VA.  to  unilater- 
ally regulate  or  mnimher  VA.  banks,  hurt' 
taw  their  compiiHtlww  A  voluntary  ap- 
proach could  more  easily  gamer  allied  sup- 
port while  avoiding  any  new  controls  on 


banks  are  generally 
oulte  eonadouB  of  their  public  profile.  Ao- 
eardtawly.  they  probably  dont  want  to  at- 
tract adverse  public  attention  on  this  kind 
of  Issue  which  might  eventually  Impede 
their  ability  to  attract  far  nMwe  profitable 
cot  pM  ate  or  ""■^"i**''  loan  business  than 
that  rcpreetnted  by  lending  to  the 


Q.  That  oxlght  work  for  VA  banks,  but 
they  arent  going  to  do  anything  imlaas  our 
govefmnant  tcDa  them  to  do  ao.  and  aays 
theyOl  rlak  adverae  pubUctty  by  not  dotaig 
so.  Isn't  that  right?  And  what  about  Japan 
anH  Curopo? 

A.  Again,  tt's  difficult  to  telL  I  would  pro- 
poae  making  every  effort  to  accomplish  the 


by  Woatam  banks  of 
prudent  *»"*  dlacipllnad  lend- 
\  on  a  voluntary  bade.  If  thla  ap- 
proMsh  doaa  not  prove  to  be  effective,  than 
other  optlona  probably  bava  to  be  exam- 
ined. I  undsi  stand  Banstow  Oam  and  Prox- 
BBlre  have  Introduoed  new  leglslsMnn.  8.  Tgg. 
■Iikii  aiMiBsaas  Mils  laiililiaii 

I  bMieally  bdleve  that  banks  may  weU  act 
on  this  Issue  in  their  own  beet  Interests. 
Japanaaa  banka.  for  example,  would  preaum- 
ataly  find  being  publicly  cfaaraoterlaed  as 
providing  a  pot*ntlaHy  Inordinate  level  of 
untied  cash  loana  to  USSR  unhelpful  at  a 
tlsM  of  already  serious  protectionist  praa- 
sure  on  Tokyo  on  Capitol  HUL 

Regrettably,  the  same  holds  true  to  a  con- 
sldarahly  leaaar  extent  tai  the  caae  of  Weat 
European  banks,  which  sometimes  tend  to 
view  thsiiieelvea  as  having  a  greater  stake  In 
the  wflUngnem  to  provide  untied  credits  to 
the  D88R  and  Eastern  Europe.  This  Is  tai 
part  motivated  by  an  effort  to  Improve  their 
unemployment  problems  as  well  as  political 
considerations.  An  example  of  the  latter 
might  be  the  tanportant  role  of  Weat 
Oennan  flnanrlal  flows  In  aeiklng  to  tan- 
prove  Inter-aerman  relations.  Nevertheless, 
a  heigh  toned  public  awareneas  of  this  Issue 
Is  probably  the  key  to  eventual  success 

Q.  Ootaig  back  for  a  moment  to  the  Soviet 
gaa  pipeline  ocmtroversy  with  our  allies, 
didn't  that  recently  have  a  successful  out- 
come? 

A.  Indeed.  It  did.  The  President's  reeolve 
mnrmmin^  OUT  Poland  related  mnrtlons  In- 
volvlni  the  Siberian  gas  pipeline,  catalysed 
an  estimated  tM-bllUon  gas  contract  signed 
last  fall  between  Norway  and  European  con- 
sumer countries.  Had  the  Preaident  not 
taken  a  firm  stand  on  the  Issue  of  West  Eu- 
ropean dependency  on  Soviet  gas  supplies  tai 
mld-lM3.  many  experts  agree  that  MoaooWa 
hard  currency  earnings  pressures,  oil  pro- 
duction problems,  and  other  factors  would 
have  resulted  In  the  Soviets  dominating  Eu- 
ropean gas  markets  In  the  late  IMOa  or 
early  In  the  3Ut  Century. 

Crltlca  of  this  policy  aeem  to  forget  that 
the  Presldent'c  decision  to  expand  our  pipe- 
line sanctions  to  Include  XiS.  subsidiaries 
and  licensees  abroad  came  only  after  a  year 
of  high-level  diplomacy  with  the  allies 
which  failed  to  forge  a  sensible  allied  con- 
sensus. The  eventual  agreement  tai  the 
International  Energy:  Agency  in  May  1M3 
to  limit  Soviet  gas  suppUea  was  a  major 
policy  achievement  for  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Atlantic  AlUanoe. 

Q.  How  doea  the  Admlnlstrmtion's  recent 
decision  to  abolish  foreign  policy  controls 
on  VA.  oil  and  gas  equipment  sales  to  the 
USSR,  despite  no  Improvement  in  the 
human  rights  area,  fit  into  the  East-West 
energy  security  picture  you've  deecrfbed? 

A.  Relaxation  of  theee  n.8.  oil  and  gas 
equlpraent  controls  probably  warranted  due 
to  widespread  foreign  avallabiUty.  Neverthe- 
less, we  should  avoid  permitting  the  Soviets 
to  Interpret  such  a  step  as  in  any  way  dimln- 
lahfeig  our  strong  alliance  commitments  to 
human  rights  or  to  long-term  Western 
energy  security. 

I  bdleve  we  should  alao  weigh  future 
Western  cooperation  in  the  joint  develop- 
ment of  Soviet  energy  resources  against  the 
deatrabillty  of  lightening  ICoacoWs  burden 
to  finance,  through  restored  energy  eam- 
tawB.  ^obal  aeUvtties  potentially  harmful  to 
vital  Western  Interests.  For  example,  the 
West's  wQllngnesa  to  engage  in  large-acale 
assistance  to  the  Soviet  energy  sector  could 
be  tai  some  way  related  to  a  reduction  of 
Soviet  adventuriam  tai  the  Third  World  and 
Improved  human  rights. 


Q.  Besldss  the  Soviets  trying  to  secure 
Waatain  help  In  Um  davdopment  of  their 
energy  rssourcss.  what  else  are  they  likely 
to  do  to  offset  the  serious  hard  currency 
ahortajaa  sasPtlonedT 

A.  Not  surpristngly  they've  launched  a 
multi-pronged  economir  offensive  toward 
the  Weat.  Oomponanta  of  thla  off  enalve  In- 
dude  atepped-up  borrowing  In  the  Weat;  a 
aertoua  approaeh  to  gain  mamberahip  in  the 
Oenaral  Agraemant  on  Tutffs  and  Trade 
and  the  Paelflc  Ennnomtr  OooperaUoo  Con- 
ferenee.  an  exploratory  effort  to  join  the 
DIF.  the  World  Bank  and  other  taitema' 
ttooal  finannlal  taMtftutions;  a  more  aggrea- 
alve  strategy  to  niegally  acquire  oontrolled 
Weatem  technology;  the  Ukdy  issuance  of 
the  first  Soviet  Euronotss  and  bonds  sinoe 
ItlT:  a  drive  to  advertlae  recent  mtnaurta  to 
deoentrallae  some  »~~w<— l.  Af,*,*^^.^^^*,^ 

and  permit  limited  experimentation  with 
private  entcrpriae  in  the  service  and  agrieul- 
tura  sectoas;  and  a  strong  campaign  to  at- 
tract Western  joint  venture  partners. 

Q.  What  about  Moaoow  tasulng  Its  first 
Euranotes  and  bonds  since  the  Revolution? 
What  are  the  implications  of  this  develop- 
ment? 

A.  The  Soviets  are  strtvins  to  exiiand  their 
options  for  untied  cash  bmrowlng  from  the 
West  whidi  are  as  inexpensive  and  non- 
transparent  as  possible.  The  issuing  of  Eur- 
onotes  and  bonds  can  raise  large  sums  of 
their  short  or  medium-term  money  at  ex- 
tremely favorable  rates.  Finally,  the  use  of 
theae  kinds  of  debt  Instruments  oould  help 
the  Soviets  evade  current  Western  statisti- 
cal reporting. 

At  the  saaae  time,  going  this  route  would 
significantly  broaden  the  types  of  Western 
institutions  involved  in  lending  to  the 
D88R.  Today,  almost  all  Soviet  hard  cur- 
rency debt  Is  owed  to  Western  governments 
and  banks.  From  Moscow's  perspective,  issu- 
ing Euronotes  and  bonda  oould  eventually 
recruit  pension  funds,  insurance  mmpanlea. 
corporations,  and  poaslbly  other  taisUtutlons 
to  become  holders  of  Soviet  debt  instru- 
ments, thereby  giving  them  perhapa  a 
vested  interest  in  politically  supporting  con- 
tinued Western  economic  and  financial  con- 
caaalona  to  the  USSR. 

Dr.  Herbert  Stein,  former  chairman  of  the 
Ooundl  of  Economic  Advlaers  under  Presi- 
dents Nixon  and  Ford,  has  called  for  an 
international  agreement  among  the  leading 
alllea  that  we  should  decide  jotaitly  whether 
to  allow  the  offering  of  such  Soviet  bonds.  I 
think  that's  an  excellent  idea. 

Q.  Isnt  a  fact  that  Western  governments 
are  providing  a  substantial  share  of  tbe 
snnual  economic  support  going  to  such 
countries  as  Nicaragua  and  Angola  deapite 
the  President's  efforts  to  support  the  free- 
dom fighters  In  those  countries? 

A.  A  particularly  troubleaome  example  of 
this  type  of  concessionary  Weatem  support 
Is  evident  in  Nicaragua.  For  example.  West- 
em  Europe  and  Weatem  multilateral  tnaU- 
tutiona  together  have  provided  roughly  $1 
bUllon  to  the  Sandinistas  sInoe  1981  In  out- 
right grants  and  oonceaaionary  loana.  Theae 
financial  actlvltlea  continues  to  undermine 
VA.  poUcy  tai  this  vital  region.  Yet  for  the 
most  part,  the  n.S.  has  not  made  the  kind 
of  strong  diplomatic  approaches  to  our 
aUlea  and  theae  international  organteations 
warranted  to  terminate  thla  undue  Weatem 
financial  support  which  Is  at  least  partially 
fueling  the  export  of  Soviet/Cuban-spon- 
sored aiinaalnn  in  our  Immediate  neighbor- 
hood. 

Q.  What  about  Angola?  Couldn't  you 
cbaraeteriae  thla  aa  a  case  of  tbe  VA  bdng 


tai  the  hypocritical  position  of  both  provld- 
taw  VA  Export-Import  Bank  loana  to  Marx- 
ist Angida's  most  Important  project,  operat- 
taig  with  a  VA.  oH  company,  while  at  the 
same  Ume  provldtaig  aophlsOcatad  weapons 
to  UNTTA  freedom  fighters? 

A.  I  understand  that  last  year  the  State 
Department  finally  set  down  pcdlcy  guide- 
lines prohibiting  any  new  Brtanhank  loans 
to  the  Cabinda  offshore  oa  project,  a  joint 
venture  with  Chevron-Oulf.  untO  certatai 
precondltlans  are  met.  Including  the  with- 
drawal of  all  Cuban  troopa.  Nonetheleas,  the 
Administration  has  not  taiterrupted  the  flow 
of  undisbursed  caah  under  existing  VA.  Bx- 
tanbank  loans  that  today  total  about  $60 
mmion.  We  therefore  continue  to  have  VA. 
funds  going  to  Angola  at  a  time  when  so- 
phisticated VA  weapons  are  reportedly 
»^i«0  wnt  to  UNITA  forces.  We  should  take 
Uie  lead  In  providing  a  better  example  on 
this  type  of  issue. 

Q  Tou  alao  have  written  about  the  prob- 
lem of  Western  banks  depositing  money  tai 
the  Ubyan  bank  that  is  responsible  for  Qad- 
dafl's  external  financial  relaUona.  What  are 
the  dreumstancea  there? 

A.  Yea.  the  Ubyan  Arab  Foreign  Bank  has 
been  designated  as  the  principal  foreign  fi- 
nancial arm  of  Ubya.  LAFB'a  lending  acUvl- 
Ues  are  prlmarUy  funded  by  deposits,  at 
least  a  portion  of  which  are  reportedly  from 
European  banks.  Libya  can  use  thla  money 
tai  any  way  It  chooaea.  Given  the  plausibility 
that  LAFB  could  be  a  conduit  tai  funding 
terrorist  groups  like  Islamic  Jihad,  the  West 
may  ftaid  Itself  tai  the  unfortunate  position 
of  actually  financing  terrorism  in  more 
direct  terms  than  many  people  might  imag- 
ine. Certainly  this  should  be  looked  into  and 
formally  diacusseri  with  our  allies. 

Q.  Where  does  South  Africa  fit  Into  this 
whole  picture?  Don't  you  see  a  fundamental 
inconsistency  In  Western  banks  moving  out 
of  South  Africa  due  to  social  taijustlce  In 
that  country  and,  at  the  same  time,  proceed- 
taig  to  provide  as  many  cash  loans  to  the 
USSR  as  it  requests,  often  without  any 
effort  to  verify  the  purpose  and  use  of  bor- 
rowed funds? 

A.  I  would  only  say  that  thoae  leglttanately 
appalled  by  the  system  of  apartheid  In 
South  Africa  would  be  hard  pressed  to  ex- 
plain, for  example,  to  the  families  of  an  esti- 
mated one  million  Afghan  casualties  that 
government  repression  tai  South  Africa  Is 
worse  than  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Indeed,  the  Soviets  have  worked  hard  to  ex- 
tinguish genuine  human  freedom,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  privUeged  elite,  both  at  home 
and  on  a  global  scale. 

So  when  we  see  Western  banks  publicly 
announcing  the  withdrawal  of  theta-  banktaig 
operaUons  and  lending  to  South  Africa  in 
soUdarity  with  those  oppostaig  apartheid— a 
clear  political  sUtement— then  I  would  hope 
that  they  wouldn't  rebuff  the  notion  of 
greater  voluntary  discipline  in  lending  to 
the  East  bloc.  parUally  on  the  basis  that 
Western  banking  activltiea  there  are  apoliti- 
cal. I  don't  thtaik  they  should  necessarily 
expect  to  have  it  lioth  ways. 

Q.  So  are  theae  among  the  reasons  why 
you  favor  keeping  the  Soviets  out  of  the 
World  Bank  and  IMF?  How  do  you  explain 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State  John  White- 
head's recent  remark  that  the  Admlnlstra- 
Uon  would  like  to  see  the  Soviets  become  a 
member  of  all  theae  taitematlonal  bodies? 

A.  I  favor  not  admitting  them  for  two 
basic  reasons.  First,  they  could  eventually 
have  aoceas  to  a  large  new  pool  of  unUed 
^■h  which  is  unwise  from  the  standpotait 
of  Weatem  security.  Second.  I  tend  to  doubt 


the  stawertty  of  stated  Soviet  reasons  for 
warning  to  jotai  theae  organliatinns  They 
obviously  do  not  agree  with  the  Institutional 
mission  of  the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank, 
which  to  to  fadlttate  greater  taitematlonal 
economic  Uberaltatlon.  Nor  do  the  Soviets 
subscribe  to  the  market  philosophy  under- 
pinning these  organisations. 

Communist  publications  regularly  charac- 
terise the  IMF  in  the  most  negaUve  terms 
and  attack  the  Baker  Flan  as  an  "imperial- 
ist swtakDe"  that  explolU  the  Third  World. 
Tm  these  and  other  reasons.  I  Just  cant  see 
that  the  SovleU  would  play  a  constructive 
role.  Fortunately,  the  Admtaiistratlon  has 
publicly  and  unconditionally  opposed  Soviet 
membership  tai  the  OATT,  the  IMF,  and  the 
World  Bank  despite  recent  indications  to 
the  contrary.  „    ,  . 

Q.  Along  theae  linea.  If  the  SovieU  and 
Cubans  are  trying  to  exacerbate  the  debt 
crisis,  why  to  It  that  they  have  better  access 
to  taitematlonal  credit  than  the  high-debt 
developing  countries?  If  seems  to  me  that 
the  developing  world  and  the  Soviet  bloc  are 
tai  direct  compeUtion  for  credits,  f welgn  tai- 
vestment,  and  access  to  developed  country 
markeU,  yet  the  Bloc  countries  are  seen  by 
many  *'»"fc«  and  companies  as  a  better  risk 
than,  for  example,  the  South  American 
countries.  Why  does  thto  happen? 

A.  I  think  there  are  several  reaaons:  One  to 
that  the  USSR  has  tradlUonally  been  cau- 
tious tai  lU  ftaumdal  management.  Many 
banks  look  at  substantial  Soviet  energy  and 
gold  reserves.  deposiU  tai  Westem  banks, 
and  export  opportuniUes  to  Europe  and  con- 
clude that,  over  ttane.  the  East  bloc  repre- 
senU  a  soUd  credit  risk.  1  tend  to  doubt  that 
such  an  unbeat  assessment  will  be  sustatai- 
able  In  the  19M's. 

For  one  thing,  we  have  a  security-minded 
aUled  agreement  that  should  limit  future 
Soviet  natural  gas  exports  to  Westem 
Europe.  Also,  the  quaUty  of  Moscow's  port- 
folio of  loans  to  other  countries  to  probably 
only  modest  to  poor. 

Ftaially,  Moscow's  external  debt  buildup 
over  the  next  three  to  five  years  may  make 
the  USSR  a  somewhat  less  appealing  credit 
risk  particularly  If  Soviet  hard  currency 
export  opportunities  remain  as  narrow  as 
they  are  today.  In  fact,  the  OECD  two 
weeks  ago  forecasted  the  possibility  that  the 
USSR  could  become  a  high-debt  country  in 
the  medium  term. 

In  thto  connection,  it  to  tanportant  that  we 
begin  to  consider  seriously  whether  new  tai- 
fusions  of  Westem  credit  and  investment 
taito  the  Soviet  bloc  are  at  least  partially  at 
the  expense  of  high-debt  Latin  America 
countries.  Hopefully,  thto  subject  and  the 
strategic  tanpllcatlons  of  untied  financing  to 
potential  adversaries,  could  be  among  the 
topics  discussed  at  upccmilng  allied  forums 
like  the  Venice  Economic  Summit  thto  June. 
It's  useful  to  rem«nber  that  taitematlonal 
debt  originally  emerged  as  an  issue  with  Po- 
land's Insolvency.  Poland  currently  has  a 
total  debt  of  about  $34  billion  with  vtatually 
to  pnmiects  for  any  net  reduction  tai  that 
debt  over  the  next  several  years. 

Q.  Finally,  what  would  you  say  to  those 
Republicans  seeking  tbe  presidential  nomi- 
nation tai  regard  to  theae  issues? 

A.  Only  that  I'm  persuaded  by  an  analysto 
of  the  numbers,  that  economics  snd  finance 
are  now  a  large  part  of  the  new  playing  field 
tai  the  global  coometlUon  between  totalitari- 
anism and  freedom— Thto  was,  to  some 
extent,  demonstrated  by  Gorbachev's  preoc- 
cupaUon  at  the  Reykjavik  Summit  with  the 
high-technology  race  tanplled  by  our  SDI 
program  going  forward.  Although  very  car 


pable,  the  Soviets  are  gradually  faUIng  Irre- 
versibly behind  the  tedmoloty  curve.  And 
of  oourse.  should  the  President  decide  to  ac- 
celerate deployment  of  SDL  the  pressure  on 
the  Soviets  would  increase  quite  dramatical- 


ly. 

The  presidential  candidate  who  caUs  for 
greater  discipline,  public  awareneaa.  mooi- 
torteg  and  long-range  policy  planning  In  the 
field  of  eoonomic  and  flnaiMrial  security 
would  capture  a  family  of  issues  with  sub- 
stantial grass-roots  political  potentiaL 

Eventually,  aensfble  policy  action  on  theae 
eoonomic  aecurtty  Issues  could  spm  over  and 
assist  our  efforts  to  reduce  the  budget  and 
trade  deficits  primarily  through  reductions 
tai  defense  spendtaig.  Make  ix»  mtatake.  I 
fully  support  Secretary  Weinberger^  aaser 
tlon  that  U.8.  defenae  expendlturea  ahould 
be  measured  against  the  levd  of  threat 
faced  by  our  country  and  the  free  world. 
Over  time,  however,  I  could  envision  multi- 
billion-dollar  annual  savings  for  UJB.  tax- 
payers tai  our  defense  budget  because  of 
dividends  paid  in  a  reduced  Soviet  threat 
due  to  greater  Westem  vigilance  on  strate- 
gic economic  and  financial  iaauea.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  the  facts  underlying  thto  aaaeaa 
ment  will  be  even  clearer  in  the  IWOa  and 
the  21st  Century  than  they  are  today. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 

morning  business  be  dos^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  morning  business, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


APPROPRIATIONS.  1987 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  resume  the  unfinished 
business,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (HJl.  1827).  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1987  and  for  other  purpoaea. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bilL 

Pending: 

(1)  Dole  Amendment  No.  247,  to  provide  a 
rural  focus  and  funding  for  the  National 
Commission  on  Agricultural  Policy  and 
funding  for  the  National  Commission  on  Ag- 
ricultural Finance. 

(2)  Helms  modified  Amendment  No.  348, 
to  provide  that  none  of  the  funds  provided 
by  the  Act  for  the  emergency  provision  of 
drugs  determined  to  prolong  the  life  of  indl- 
vlduato  with  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrome  (AIDS)  shall  be  obUgated  or  ex- 
pended after  August  31, 1987.  if  on  that  date 
the  President  has  not  added  human  immun- 
odeficiency virus  infection  to  the  list  of  dan- 
gerous contagious  diseases. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  question  before  the 
Senate?  ,^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  Amendmoit  No. 
248.  as  modified,  offered  by  the  Sensr 
tor  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hautal. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Bdr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
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hm   prbidino   ovncxR.   it 

ttaare  a  luffklMit  Moond?  There  Is  a 
■ufflotant  Moood. 
The  jreas  and  nayi  vere  ordered. 


Ifr.   BTRD. 
wfiaiihuoua 


Mr.  Preiktent.  I  aak 
It  that  when  the 
oomtderatloo  of  thla 
matter  iinmediatelj  f oUowtnc  the  oon- 
fereneee  of  the  two  parUee— namely, 
at  2  pjn.  todaj.  notwlthatandlnc  the 
teet  that  the  motkm  to  reeonelder  the 
vote  on  the  motkm  to  wahre  la  not  de- 
batable under  the  drcumatanoee— and 
thto  request  Is  deared  by  the  other 
■Me  of  the  atrte  that  there  be  SO  min- 
utes for  debate  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider, the  time  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed between  Mr.  Joamroii  and  Mr. 
OBAim:  and  that  the  vote  then  occur 
on  the  motloo  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered  on  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  najrs  have  not  been  ordered 
on  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  It  be  in  order 
at  this  time  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

iscm  uirrn.  >  p  Ji. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  the  Senate 
will  stand  in  recess  from  12  noon  until 
2  pjn.  to  accommodate  the  regular 
party  conferences.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  recess  of  2  hours  be 
extended  to  2V^  hours  and  that  It 
betlnnow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  11:29  ajn..  rt  ceased  untU  2 
pjn.:  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
sldlnc  Officer  [Mr.  DaschlbI. 
uooBsiaaBATioM  or  Monoa  to  waive  luiMnr 

ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  motion  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act  under  a  time  limit  of  30 
minutes  to  be  equally  divided  between 
8enat<n«  Gaami  and  Jobhstoii. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  ^■^'Iv't^ini 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  mlnutea. 


Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
points  to  be  made  as  we  face  reocmsld- 
•ratlm  of  this  waiver. 

First,  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
President's  request.  It  began  as  a  re- 
quest for  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priations from  the  President  of  the 
united  States,  and  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  have  responded. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  recommended 
appropriations  of  considerably  less 
then  the  President  requested.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  recommended 
appropriations  of  $1.8  billion  less  than 
that  which  the  President  requested. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  as  this 
bill  finished  its  matriculation  through 
the  process  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  word  came  down 
QMdflcally  from  the  White  House, 
from  the  President,  that  he  would  sign 
that  bill,  that  he  wanted  that  bill  in 
the  shape  in  which  it  was  at  that  time, 
which  is  virtually  identical  to  the 
shape  it  is  in  now.  So  we  can  say  clear- 
ly. Mr.  President,  this  is  the  Presi- 
dent's bill.  It  Is  clearly  a  bipartisan 
bill.  It  Is  supported  to  various  degrees 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Both  the 
Democratic  leader  and  the  Republican 
leader  are  supporting  this  bilL  And  it 
received  wide  support  from  both  De- 
mocrates  and  Republicans  in  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

So,  Mr.  President,  those  who  are 
closest  to  the  bill— the  administration 
which  requested  it  and  has  control 
over  the  appropriations,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  deal  with  these  matters,  and  the 
leadership,  whose  duty  it  is  to  deal 
with  aU  of  the  full  legislation— aU  of 
those  players  who  are  closest  to  the 
bill  are  for  the  bill. 

Point  No.  2.  Mr.  President:  This  is,  in 
fact,  an  urgent,  must-pass  bill.  We 
know  about  the  CCC  funds  for  the 
farmers.  They  are  out  of  money  In  the 
CCC  and  they  need  this  entitlement  to 
the  tune  of  some  $6.7  billion.  Farmers 
are  overdue  in  this,  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  think  to  teU  this  body,  and  I  shaU 
not.  what  the  importance  of  this  meas- 
ure is  to  farmers.  It  needs  to  pass:  it 
needs  to  pass  now.  It  should  not  await 
several  more  days  or  indeed  several 
more  weeks  of  going  through  this 
process,  returned  to  the  calendar,  or 
perhaps  even  starting  over  again  in 
the  House. 

The  CCC  disaster  loans.  $155  mil- 
lion, is  of  vital  Interest  to  those  farm- 
ers whose  crops  were  hit  by  the 
drought  last  year  and  whose  emergen- 
cy loans  were  not  funded.  It  is  also 
vital  to  rebuUd  national  parks  and 
wildlife  refuges  which  have  been  badly 
damaged  by  storms. 

On  the  immigration  bill,  while  there 
is  <mly  $32  million  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  brandnew  immigration  bill, 
those  funds  are  vital  as  this  summer 
we  go  Into  implonentation  of  that  im- 
portant bilL 


There  Is  $7S  million  for  additional 
agents  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. As  much  as  we  may  be  Irritated  by 
the  duty  of  paying  taxes,  it  Is  the  core 
of  a  free  people  to  be  able  to  raise  the 
taxes  necessary  for  the  Government. 
We  are  advised  that  if  the  IRS  numey 
Is  cut  out  you  may  save  $78  million  in 
expenditures,  but  the  revenue  loss  is 
over  10  times  that  much,  $600  to  $800 
million  if  we  cut  out  this  IRS  money. 

Is  there  a  more  clear  example  of  an 
urgent  request?  I  do  not  believe  there 
is. 

Pay  and  retirement.  $1.5  billion,  the 
seocHxl  highest  item  in  this  bill  if  not 
funded.  Mr.  President,  will  cause  lay- 
offs or  furloughs,  as  they  are  called  in 
the  Federal  service,  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  employees.  The  way  it 
works  Is  that  the  money  is  expended 
to  pay  the  full  salaries  until  the  ac- 
count runs  out.  When  that  happens, 
you  must  fire  people  or  furlough  them 
until  there  is  money  there  to  pay. 

We  have  a  report  which  has  been 
put  into  the  Raooas  from  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  Identify- 
ing specifically  where  those  layoffs 
would  occur.  For  example,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  alone,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  some  50,000  furloughs 
would  be  required. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  myself  2  ad- 
ditional minutes,  Mr.  President. 

So  there  is.  in  fact,  no  alternative  to 
this  matter. 

It  is  easy  to  go  through  a  bill  and 
pick  out  an  individual  item.  We  have 
spoken  here.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
minutes,  about  archeological  money 
for  the  State  of  Nevada  or  Arizona— I 
believe  it  was  Nevada— $150,000.  We 
have  talked  about  that  and  probably 
the  cost  of  the  CoHoaxssioirAL  Rbcoro 
exceeds  the  cost  of  that  $150,000.  You 
can  nltpick  the  bill  on  various  small 
items.  I  will  say  that  99.5  percent  of 
this  bill.  Mr.  President,  are  must-pass 
items.  Rhetorically,  you  can  make  a 
good  point  by  looking  at  this  item  or 
that  item  and  saying,  "We  do  not  need 
to  fund  seed  control  because  they  have 
been  plsnting  seeds  for  thousands  of 
years."  That  might  sound  good.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  not  going  to  pay  the  medical 
bills  for  the  CHAMPUS  people  whose 
medical  expenses  run  out  the  first  of 
July,  it  is  not  going  to  pay  for  pay  and 
retirement,  and  a  host  of  other  items. 

This  is  truly  a  bipartisan  bill.  It  is  bi- 
cameral. It  is  both  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  branch.  There  hardly  Is 
another  opportunity  to  Join  together 
with  such  a  broad  array  of  support 
than  to  support  this  bill  on  the  budget 
waiver. 

So  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues will  approve  the  reconsider- 
ation of  the  budget  waiver.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Presldoit.  first  of 
all.  I  think  it  should  be  dear  that  if  we 
are  going  to  reconsider  this  bill  I 
would  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
would  be  willing  to  waive  that  vote 
and  go  immediately  to  a  waiver  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  U>u- 
Iffyw*  t^ika  about  the  need  for  this 
bOL  We  have  debated  this  now  several 
^iin#i«  The  Senate  has  now.  on  two  oc- 
casions, sustained  a  budget  point  of 
order  and  in  doing  so  said.  "We  are  not 
willing  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  and  to 
raise  the  deficit  by  $2.6  biUlon." 

Each  time  there  has  been  a  parlia- 
mentary move  to  reconsider  which  has 
foroed  us  to  vote  on  this  again.  Obvi- 
ously, we  are  coming  down  now  to 
where  the  numbers  are  getting  very 
close.  It  may  very  well  be  that  the 
votes  are  here  to  waive  the  Budget 
Act. 

I  would  just  like  to  reiterate  for 
those  who  are  Interested  in  this  sub- 
ject several  salient  points  that  I  think 
people  ought  to  imderstand  in  loolLlng 
at  this  issue.  ..  ,  ^ 

No.  1,  we  are  not  talking  about  Just 
any  little  bill.  We  are  talking  about  a 
bill  that  will  go  into  effect  immediate- 
ly when  It  is  signed  this  year  and  will 
raise  the  deficit  by  $2.6  biUlon.  That  is 
$2.6  billion  that  between  now  and  Sep- 
tember 30  the  Federal  Government 
wiU  go  out  and  borrow,  competing 
against  people  who  would  like  to  build 
new  homes,  new  farms,  new  factories, 
generate  new  jobs,  and  new  economic 
growth.  As  a  result  of  that  competi- 
tion, the  upward  pressure  on  Interest 
rates,  which  has  been  mounting  now 
for  over  a  year,  will  be  increased. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  our 
great  success  since  1981  has  not  come 
without  tremendous  economic  disloca- 
tion of  the  economy,  without  the  re- 
cession of  1981  and  1982.  and  without 
a  lot  of  hardship. 

Now  we  are  In  very  grave  danger, 
after  the  success  of  last  year,  of  plant- 
ing the  seeds  that  could  send  interest 
rates  up  again,  that  could  send  inflar 
tlon  rates  back  up  again,  and  in  the 
process  eliminate  aU  we  have  achieved 
in  the  last  6  years. 

TTie  plain  truth  is  that  while  this 
Congress  has  passed  poorer  bills  in  the 
past  and  may  very  well  pass  poorer 
bills  in  the  future,  this  is  not  the  best 
that  we  are  capable  of  doing.  The 
plain  truth  Is  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  expenditures 
in  here  that  by  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  can  be  called  emergency. 

In  fact,  the  basic  tenor  of  the  debate 
is  that  this  Is  just  a  price  that  we  pay 
to  pass  an  emergency  bill;  that  in  fact, 
this  is  part  of  a  process  that  is  little 
more  than  piracy,  where  n)ecific  pro- 
grams that  are  not  emergencies  are 
added  onto  an  emergency  bill.  These 
programs  do  not  represent  any  kind  of 


real  priority  of  the  Congress  or  the 
American  people,  but  we  are  told  that 
this  piracy  has  to  be  accepted,  there 
has  been  worse  piracy  in  the  past,  and 
we  ought  to  look  the  other  way. 

I  have  gone  over  the  list  until  I  am 
blue  in  the  face,  but  on  everything 
from  the  promotion  of  the  sales  of 
fish  and  seafood  to  the  weed  research 
center  to  the  Institution  to  study  the 
ptniing  of  grain— something  that  has 
been  going  on  for  5.000  years— to  aid 
to  Poland— the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

The  real  problem  is  that  this  greatly 
deliberative  body  has  lost  the  ability 
to  be  outraged.  We  ought  to  be  out- 
raged at  these  items  in  the  budget. 
Maybe  they  are  not  very  big;  they  ba- 
sicaUy  add  up  to  about  $1  billion.  But 
even  little  individual  components  that 
we  waived  the  Budget  Act  on  yester- 
day or  Friday  move  us  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection on  the  deficit,  and  impose  a 
cost  on  the  American  people. 

We  had  a  lot  of  talk  that  we  ought 
to  be  worlting  on  Friday  afternoon  be- 
cause the  working  people  were  worit- 
ing  on  Friday  afternoon.  Most  of  them 
worked  on  Saturday,  which  we  did  not 
do.  But  given  what  we  did  on  Friday 
afternoon.  It  is  good  that  we  did  not 
work  on  Saturday,  because  the  work- 
ing people  of  America  could  not  afford 
it.  In  fact,  in  one  little  waiver  of  the 
Budget  Act,  we  spent  more  money 
than  the  average  working  American 
wUl  make  in  100  years. 

So  these  are  serious  Issues.  We  are 
talking  about  dealing  with  the  budget 
problems  of  this  country.  We  all  know 
that  we  are  ah«ady  $13  billion  over 
this  year's  target,  we  all  know  that 
Congress  has  adopted  budgets  calling 
for  $50  billion  in  new  domestic  spend- 
ing next  year  and  $20  billion  in  new 
taxes,  and  we  are  here  willing  to  look 
the  other  way  to  convenience  the  com- 
mittee, to  make  the  process  easier,  to 
allow  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  add-on  spending. 

I  have  put  together  what  I  think  is  a 
reasonable  package,  which  seeks  to  go 
through  and  delete  things  which  clear- 
ly do  not  represent  priority  items;  that 
clearly  do  not  represent  emergency 
items. 

Then,  look  at  areas  where  we  can 
find  offsets.  I  am  convinced  that  if  we 
can  sustain  the  budget  point  of  order, 
a  compromise  can  be  worked  out  that 
can  save  close  to  $1  billion,  or  at  least 
$500  million  for  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America.  I  beUeve  this  is 
worthy  of  our  effort. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  this  is  not 
the  first  time  we  have  addressed  this 
issue.  We  have  talked  about  CCC.  I  am 
a  suwwrter  of  CCC.  But  when  we 
voted  on  the  authorization  blD  to  pro- 
vide more  CCC  by  a  vote  of  96  to  0—96 
to  0— the  Senate  said,  we  will  not  raise 
the  deficit  to  fund  this  program:  we 
are  going  to  get  the  money  from  some 
other  source.   Yet,   here  we   are.   a 


month  and  a  half  later,  raising  the 
deficit  by  $155  million. 

We  said  when  we  passed  the  bome- 
less  billion  a  vote  of  100  to  0.  that  we 
would  not  raise  the  deficit  in  fiscal 
year  1987  to  fund  this  program,  that 
we  were  going  to  find  a  way  to  fund  It 
out  of  some  other  program.  Yet,  we 
have  $98  million  in  this  bill  as  a  net 
addition  to  the  deficit  to  fund  Mat 
homeless  program. 

Mr.   Presidnit,   either  we   did  not 
mean  It  when  we  voted  then.  100  to  0. 
or  96  to  0.  or  we  have  suddenly  con- 
veniently changed  our  mind  or  lost  our 
memory.  I  know  people  are  Ured  of 
this  debate  and  I  am  tired  of  this 
debate.  But  the  pUOn  truth  is  if  we 
cannot  hold  the  line  on  seafood  pro- 
motion and  weed  research  and  milling 
and  aid  to  Poland,  we  cannot  hold  the 
line  at  alL  So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  no  on  waiving  the  Budget  Act.  to 
force  a  compromise.  A  compromise  will 
not  cut  the  fat  out  of  the  middle  of 
the  meat;  It  will  leave  plenty  of  the  fat 
in  this  bill,  there  will  be  a  lot  of  mar- 
bling in  the  middle  of  the  meat,  but  at 
least  we  can  trim  off  some  of  the  fat 
around  the  edges.  I  thhik  it  is  vitally 
important  that  we  do  that,  given  the 
financial   problems   of   this   coimtry. 
given  that  Interest  rates  have  started 
to  go  up  again,  given  that  the  inflation 
rate  has  started  to  go  up  again. 

We  made  great  progress  last  year. 
We  brought  the  deficit  down  by  about 
$4  billion.  Spending  grew  leas  than  in 
any  year  since  lasenhower  was  Presi- 
dent in  1955.  But  all  you  have  to  do  is 
look  at  what  is  happ«»ilng  in  this  Con- 
gress and  go  badL  and  look  at  the 
water  bill  and  the  highway  bill  and 
the  Budget  Act  and  now  the  supple- 
mental, and  it  is  clear  that  Congress 
has  lost  its  will  to  do  anything  about 

the  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  stand.  It  Is  a  very  important 
stand.  I  urge  my  colleagues,  no  matter 
how  they  have  voted  on  this  issue  in 
the  past,  not  to  vote  to  waive  the 
budget  point  of  order.  There  is  no 
reason  that  we  cannot  do  a  better  Job 
here.  We  should  do  a  better  Job.  U  the 
American  people  really  understood 
this  bill,  there  is  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  we  would  do  a  Ijetter  Job  be- 
cause they  would  mandate  it. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  .^     .    , 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  some  time. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Texas  be 
willing  to  respond  to  a  question? 

Mr.  GRAMM  I  would  be  glad  to  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  HATFIEUJ.  I  would  like  to  clar- 
ify the  record.  ^^  ^ 

The  Senator  indicated  Just  now  that 
we  had  make  a  commitment  when  we 
passed  the  bill  for  the  homeless  that 
we  would  have  an  offset.  I  believe 
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a  Bjrrd  aBMndmant  to  that 
tlukt  «•■  orlclnally  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Texaa. 

Doea  the  Senator  from  Tesaa  wtah 
to  darlfy  what  he  did  with  that  Byrd 
aiuendment? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  would 
be  happy  to.  tf  the  Senator  would 
ylekL 

We  Mid  in  that  amendment  that  we 
would  comply  with  the  Budget  Act  as 
by  the  Balanced  Budget 
Deficit  Oootrol  Act  and 
the  final  aentenoe  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment, in  wliich  I  «^«T"*^  with  the 
dftrttnguiahed  majority  leader  and  the 
exact  language  was  adopted  in  the  au- 
thortaatioo  bill— the  final  sentence  of 
the  bill  says,  "in  such  a  way  as  to  not 
rate  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1987." 

Mr.  HATPIKLD.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct  in  that  we  did  adopt  the 
Byrd  amendment,  wtiich  said  we 
would  comply  with  the  Budget  Act, 
which  is  what  this  bill  Is  moving 
toward,  which  is  to  ccHnply  with  the 
Budget  Act.  I  think  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect In  saying  that  his  initial  amend- 
mmt  did  offer  the  Senate  a  chance  to 
offset  or  to  provide  <»ly  by  an  offset 
to  vote  for  the  homeless  bilL 

I  am  not  going  to  take  a  great  deal 
of  time  except  to  say  that  we  are  not 
really  arguing  dollars  here  per  se;  we 
are  not  arguJng  deficit  per  ae.  We  are 
arguing  a  value  system.  Those  who 
would  now  raise  this  deficit  problem 
which  we  are  all  de^ly  concerned 
about  will  be  strangely  silent  when  the 
military  bill  comes  to  the  floor,  as 
they  have  been  strangely  silent  about 
the  deficit  for  the  last  8  years  when 
the  military  budget  has  come  to  the 
floor. 

Nothing  Is  too  much  for  the  mili- 
tary. We  liave  raised  it  and  raised  It 
and  there  is  some  kind  of  a  double 
bookkeeping  mentality  that  pervades 
this  body,  that  somehow,  any  money 
spent  for  the  homeless,  any  money 
that  is  spent  for  the  older  Americans, 
any  money  that  is  spent  for  Meals  on 
Wheels  to  feed  people  who  are 
hungry,  any  amendment  that  provides 
for  better  quality  education,  any 
amendment  that  offers  better  medical 
research  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life— these  constitute  the  problems  of 
the  defldt.  They  are  the  ones  that  add 
to  the  deficit. 

At  the  same  time,  we  add  billions 
upon  billions  in  new  weapons  sys- 
temsH-SDI.  nerve  gas.  the  MX  missile. 
Somehow,  that  does  not  constitute 
raising  the  defkdt.  So,  basically,  we  are 
talking  about  values. 

I  believe  that  if  one  wants  to  look  at 
this  carefully,  he  will  see  that  over  the 
last  8  years,  we  have  had  a  definite  In- 
crease in  military  spending.  In  the 
ncHunHitary  discretionary  programs, 
we  have  either  kept  it  level  or  we  have 
excised  some,  reduced  others,  and  had 
a  decline.  The  deficit  continues  to  rise. 


The  defldt  is  never  going  to  be  con- 
quered or  controlled  by  this  ridiculous 
hasftllnf  upon  which  we  are  worldng. 
Why  do  we  exempt  all  of  the  entitle- 
ments in  this  year?  There  will  be 
about  $600  billion  of  entitlements  out 
of  the  $1  trillion-plus  budget.  They  are 
sacrosanct.  The  Republicans  stood 
here  about  3  years  ago  at  a  late  hour 
and  demoaostrated  their  wllllngneM  to 
bite  the  buUet  and.  by  50  of  the  8S  Re- 
publican votes  and  1  Democrat  only, 
we  froae  all  spending,  including  the 
entitlements.  It  probably  cost  four  or 
five  of  our  Members  the  election  in 
the  following  election  time— or  was  at 
least  one  of  the  contributing  factors. 
But  we  bit  the  bullet  on  the  entitle- 
ments. 

Now  we  exempt  the  military  from 
this  exercise,  and  it  Is  always  going  up, 
because  it  will  be  over  $1  billion  more. 
Add  that  to  your  mandated  vending 
and  you  will  have  a  iMtseline  left  to 
balance  the  budget  of  about  $170  bil- 
lion and  the  projected  deficit  for  this 
coming  year  is  $179  billion. 

So  all  of  this  oratory  about  how  we 
are  going  to  control  the  defldt  on  this 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  is 
certainly  really  an  awful  lot  of  smoke 
and  mirrors.  I  am  willing  to  stand  here 
and  pledge  my  colleagues  and  the 
public  at  this  time  that  I  will  vote  for 
a  freese  on  all  spending  induding  the 
military  and  the  entitlements,  all  the 
spending  side,  and  I  am  willing  to  en- 
tertain new  revenues  in  order  to  hit 
this  defldt  and  really  do  something 
about  it.  But  you  will  never  deal  wlt{i 
the  deficit  by  adding  another  layer  of 
procedures,  whether  you  call  it 
Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs  or  whatever 
else  that  offers  some  kind  of  simplistic 
solution  to  controlling  the  defldt. 

This  is  a  supplemental  that  I  could 
find  aU  kinds  of  Issues  In  it  that  I 
would  vote  against.  I  would  vote 
against  the  $131  million  for  SDI.  but  it 
is  there.  I  would  much  prefn-  to  see 
that  go  for  the  homeless,  but  there 
again  we  have  to  make  an  adjustment. 
There  are  51  votes  required  to  even 
pass  a  bill.  60  votes  to  get  a  budget 
waiver.  Obviously,  what  is  of  value  to 
one  is  not  going  to  be  the  same  value 
to  another,  so  we  have  to  get  a  com- 
posite of  values,  I  suppose,  and  com- 
posite of  issues. 

Everyone  is  privileged  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  delete  a  weed  control 
center,  but  I  do  not  hear  any  such 
amendment.  They  love  to  use  that  as 
an  example  to  lambaste  the  whole  bill. 
We  could  have  an  amendment  to 
delete  the  one  relating  to  honey  bee 
farmers.  It  reminds  me  of  when  the 
Democrats  used  to  like  to  lamtmste 
Taft-Hartley— slave  labor  bill.  They 
never  repealed  it.  It  was  too  good  an 
item  aroimd  election  time. 

I  recognize  these  things  that  are 
great  red  herrings  and  great  flags  that 
you   can   rally   the   forces   and   say. 


"Well,  now,  this  Is  no  good,"  because 
of  this  ccwoponent  or  this  part. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  Uiat  we  will 
vote  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  and  get 
on  with  the  business  of  the  Senate.  No 
one  is  going  to  find  any  less  reduction 
than  what  we  have  been  able  to 
produce.  We  have  reduced  this  under 
the  President's  request.  We  have  re- 
duced it  under  the  request  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  So  we  in 
the  Senate  at  least  have  had  the  most 
minimal  proposal  Of  any  of  the  three 
parts  to  the  appropriations  process: 
The  White  House,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  Senate.  The 
President  has  already  signed  off  on 
this  bill,  as  he  Informed  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

So,  Mr.  Preddent,  we  could  stand 
here  and  orate  from  now  until  dooms- 
day, but  we  are  not  going  to  get  In  fact 
a  better  bOl  than  what  we  have.  I  say 
for  those  who  are  troubled  by  this  bill, 
hold  your  nose  and  vote  "aye"  and  we 
will  get  on  with  the  business  of  the 
Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  20  seconds 
remaining.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
has  5  minutes  47  seconds. 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
more  concerned  about  the  business  of 
the  Nation  than  I  am  about  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate.  I  am  not  talking 
about  red  herrings.  I  am  talking  about 
money.  I  am  tallying  about  program 
after  program  after  program  that  does 
not  represent  an  emergency  item  and 
that  ought  not  to  be  in  this  bill  under 
these  circumstances. 

Now.  what  we  are  going  to  vote  on  is 
not  on  any  individual  program.  It  Is  on 
SDI.  It  is  on  promoting  the  sale  of  fish 
and  seafood.  It  Is  on  every  one  of  the 
items  In  this  bill,  and  it  is  a  fundamen- 
tal, simple,  straightforward  question: 
Do  we  want  to  waive  the  Budget  Act 
and  raise  the  deficit  of  the  UJS.  Gov- 
ernment this  year?  If  we  do,  then  we 
want  to  waive  the  Budget  Act.  If  we  do 
not,  then  we  do  not  want  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act. 

I  am  not  talking  about  a  gimmick. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  being  con- 
cerned about  Federal  spending.  Noth- 
ing can  ever  substitute  for  that.  But 
we  took  a  position  2  years  ago  that  we 
were  concerned  about  the  deficit,  and 
we  all  know  what  the  problem  is.  The 
people  who  are  concerned  about  the 
defldt  are  out  worldng,  paying  the 
bills,  sending  their  children  to  college, 
and  they  are  generally  paying  for  it. 
The  people  who  want  all  these  pro- 
grams are  looking  over  our  right 
shoulders,  sending  letters  back  home 
telling  people  whether  we  care  about 
fish  and  seafood  promotion  or  weed  re- 
search or  all  the  other  1,0CI  programs 
in  here,  and  it  is  no  secret  as  to  why 


spoMllng  continues  to  grow  every  year. 
But  what  we  dedded  in  the  adoption 
of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergen- 
cy Defldt  Control  Act,  or  the  Oramm- 
B^^^im«n-F'^lUng«  law,  was  that  It 
ought  to  take  something  extraordi- 
nary to  raise  the  deficit  once  we  adopt- 
ed a  budget,  and  so  we  required  60 
votes.  Now,  that  is  no  gimmick.  That  Is 
a  procedure.  And  In  this  NaUon  proce- 
dures are  very  Important.  In  fact,  of 
all  nations  on  Earth,  this  Is  the  Nation 
wtiich  has  put  more  of  a  premium  on 
procedure  than  any  other,  because 
procedure  produces  substance. 

We  have  only  one  real  opportunity 
to  try  to  Improve  this  bill.  We  have 
seen  amendment  after  amendment 
that  has  been  put  forward  to  raise  the 
defldt  succeed.  We  have  seen  efforts 
to  delete  amendments,  delete  provi- 
sions of  the  blU  fail.  I  Intend  to  offer 
the  amendments  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  has 
mentioned,  but  I  do  not  suffer  under 
any  delusion.  I  know  they  are  not 
going  to  be  successful.  We  have  one 
and  only  one  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  defldt,  not  in  some 
never,  never  land  some  day,  not  some 
great  work  to  do  by  and  by,  but  we 
have  a  concrete,  real-world  opportxml- 
ty  today  on  this  vote,  not  on  the  vote 
to  reconsider— we  know  that  Is  going 
to  be  adopted,  and  I  repeat  I  do  not 
even  seek  a  rollcaU  on  it— but  on  the 
vote  to  waive  the  budget  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  shear  off  some  of  this 
spending.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  do  It.  I  hope  the  opportunity  is  not 
missed.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  waiving  the  Budget  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  How  much  time 

remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  16  sec- 
onds, the  Senator  from  Texas  has  1 
minute  59  seconds. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  the  remainder  of  the 
time.  The  question  is  not  whether  we 
are  going  to  waive  the  Budget  Act. 
That  must  be  done.  The  question  is 
whether  we  do  it  now,  as  we  want  to 
do  it,  or  whether  we  do  it  later  under 
the  pressure,  under  the  emergency  of 
outraged  people  across  the  country 
when  they  do  not  get  their  CCC  funds, 
when  their  retirwnent  fimds  run  out, 
when  their  medical  benefits  nm  out. 
Let  us  do  it  now  In  our  time  and  in  our 

way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  does  have  1 
minute  59  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Preddent.  CCC  is 
not  subject  to  a  budget  point  of  order. 
We  could  adopt  CCC  now.  There 
would  be  no  budget  point  of  order  that 
would  t>e  in  order  against  it.  What  is 
happening  is  it  Is  being  pirated  by  a 
lot  of  other  programs  that  are  subject 
to  a  budget  point  of  order  that  ought 


not  to  be  adopted.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  having  been  yielded  badL.  the 
question  is  now  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  reconsider.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  derk  will 
call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  called 
therolL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  VUx.  GLxmrl  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole]  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassx- 
BAnxl  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Washcb]  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  results  were  announced— yeas 
66,  nays  30,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  140  Leg.] 
TEAS-M 


the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs. 
BAUMl  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wabmbi]  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WotTB).  Are  there  any  other  Soiaton 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  64. 
nays  32,  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  141  Leg.] 
YEAS— 64 


Adama 

Bentaen 

Blden 

Boren 

Bradley 

BrcMiz 

Bumpen 

Bunbek 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chile* 

Cochran 

Conrad 

Cramton 

D'Amato 

Daschle 

DeCoodnl 

Dodd 

Durenberger 

Bvani 

Exon 

Ford 


Armstrong 

Baucus 

Btncunan 

Bond 

BOKhwlU 

Cohen 

DanforUi 

Dlxoo 

Domenld 

Oramm 


Fowler 

Oam 

Oore 

Graham 

OraMley 

HaiUn 

Hatch 

Hatneld 

Benin 

Helns 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Karnes 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

lAutenberg 

Leahy 


MltcheU 

Ifoynlhan 

Nunn 

Paekwood 

PeU 

Preasler 

Pryor 

Reld 

Rlede 

Rockefeller 

Sanford 

Sartianes 


Dole 
Olenn 


McClure 
Melcher 

ISIfcnUkl 

NAYS-30 

Hecht 

Helms 

HolUnas 

Humphrey 

Kasten 

Lertn 

McCain 

ICeCooneU 

Itetaenbaum 

Murkowskl 

NOTVOTING^— 4 

iriMrtiaiim 
Warner 


Shelby 

Simon 

Slmpatm 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Weicker 

Wirtta 


NlcUes 

Proxmire 

Quayle 

Roth 

Hudman 

Symms 

'munnond 

Trlble 

WaUop 

WOson 


Bentaen 

Biden 

Boren 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bumpen 

Burdiek 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Conrad 

Craoaton 

D'Amato 

Daschle 

DeCandnl 

Durenberter 

Bxon 

Ford 

Fowler 

Oam 


Armstrong 

Baucus 

Blngaman 

Bond 

BoachwlU 

Cohen 

Danforth 

DIzan 

Dodd 

Domenkd 

Evans 


CKve 

Graham 

OrasBley 

Harkln 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

HetUn 


Nuuu 

Faefcwood 

Pdl 


mouye 

Johnston 

Karnes 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

I^utenberg 

Leahy 


ntngk 

Rockefdler 

Sanford 


Shelby 


So  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
was  agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  motion  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act  for  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  1827.  the  supplemental 
appropriations  Wl.  The  motion  Is  not 
debatable.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  re- 
quired under  the  rxiles.  The  clerk  will 
now  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  frtmi  Ohio  [B4r.  Gldhi]  is 
absoit  on  official  business. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  DolxI  and 


llcClure 
ICelcher 
lUkulskl 
MltcheU 
Moynlhan 

NATS— 32 

Gramm 

Hecht 

Helms 

Holllngs 

Humphrey 

Kasten 

Levin 

McCain 

MeConneU 

Metaenbaum 

Murkowski 

NOTVOTINO— 4 

risifhaiiin 
Warner 


Specter 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Weicker 

Wlrth 


Nlekles 

Prozmtrs 

Qoarle 

Roth 

Hudman 

Symms 

ThuimofMl 

Trlble 

WaDop 

WDho 


Dole 

Olenn 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote,  the  yeas  are  64,  the  nays  are 
32.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  having  voted  In  the 
affirmative,  the  waiver,  upon  recondd- 
eratlon.  Is  agreed  to  and  the  points  of 
order  are  waived. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  motion  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 


LBAVBOPJ 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Bir.  PresidHit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  pursuant  to 
rule  VI  the  Republican  leader  be 
granted  the  leave  of  the  Senate  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  H<«orable 
Frank  Carlson,  late  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Kansas.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  ^^th- 
out  obJecti<ni.  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  temporarily  lay 
aside  the  Helms  amendment  which  is 
pending  before  the  body  In  order  to 
take  up  another  amendment. 
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The  PRBBIDINO  OFPICIKK.  Ii 
tbare  objeetlon?  Without  ohjeetkm.  It 
liso  oiduwL 

(PurpoM:  To  pnivlde  a  numl  f ocua  and  fund- 

tiw  for  ttM  NattaMl  r\* Iwtnn  on  Acrl- 

cnltml  Fottey  and  fuadtnc  for  the  Na^ 
on    Aciieultural    Fl- 


) 

Mr.  HATPILED.  Mr.  Prestdent.  I 
Mod  a  modlflCTtfcin  of  an  kmendment 
to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  Senator  Dou 
and  aak  for  ita  Immediate  consider- 


UMI 


The  PRBBIDINO  OFPICKR.  The 
clerk  wm  repcHt. 

The  legtalatlre  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  nwiatnr  (rom  Oracoo  (Mr.  Hattuld). 
for  Mr.  Dou,  propoaei  ameodment  nuio- 
bared  MT.  as  modlflad. 

Mr.  HATPIEU).  Mr.  President.  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendmoit,  as  modified,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRSBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified.  Is  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowtne  new  aecUon: 

Sac.  .(a)  SubUtle  C  of  UUe  XVII  of  the 
Pood  Beoiirity  Act  of  I9S6  (7  UJS.C.  SOOl  et 
■aq.)  ia  amended— 

(1)  by  atriklnc  out  "National  Asrtcultural 
Policy  OooimlHlon  Act  of  198S"  each  place 
It  appeara  In  the  subtitle  heading  and  aec- 
tkm  1T31  (7  VA.C.  SOOl)  and  Inaerttns  In 
lieu  thereof  "Matlooal  Commlarion  on  Agri- 
cultore  and  Rural  Development  Policy  Act 
of  IBM":  and 

(3)  by  »»HM«y  out  "National  Commiaalon 
on  Asrtcultural  Policy"  each  place  It  ap- 
peara In  aectlaaa  1723(1)  and  1733(a)  (7 
UAC.  SOOKl)  and  6003(a)}  and  Inaertint  In 
lieu  thereof  "National  Commlarion  on  Asri- 
culture  and  Rural  Dereloptnent  Policy". 

(b)  Notwlthstandinc  section  SOKe)  of  the 
Pann  Oedlt  Amendments  Act  of  IMS  (13 
VJR.C.  3001  note),  there  Is  authorised  and 
appropriated— 

(1)  for  the  National  (Commission  on  Agrl- 
cultural  Finance  establiahed  under  such  sec- 
tion. $150,000,  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended; and 

(3)  for  the  National  Commission  on  Acri- 
culture  and  Rural  Development  established 
under  section  1733  of  the  Pood  Security  Act 
of  IMS  (7  VS.C.  BOOS).  $3S0,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

(cXl)  In  the  case  of  all  appropriations  ac- 
counts from  which  expenses  for  travel, 
transportation,  and  subslBtence  (including 
PCT  diem  allowances)  are  paid  under  chapter 
57  of  UUe  5.  United  States  CUxle.  there  are 
prohibited  to  be  obligated  under  such  ac- 
counts for  fiscal  year  1M7  a  uniform  per- 
oentace  of  such  amounta,  as  determined  by 
tbe  President  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(3),  as.  but  for  this  subaecUon.  would— 

(A)  be  available  for  obligation  in  such  ao- 
oounta  as  of  June  1, 1M7; 

(B)  be  planned  to  be  obligated  for  such  ex- 
penses after  such  date  during  fiscal  year 
lM7:and 

(C)  result  In  total  outlays  of  $500,000  in 
ftaeal  year  1M7. 

(3)  Before  '"«^*''r  determinaUons  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  President  shall  obtain 
from  tbe  Director  of  the  Offioe  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Comptroller  Ocn- 


sral  of  the  Onttwl  Stataa 
for  dstsrmlnatlone  with 

(A)  tbe  Idsntification  of  tba  aooounU  af- 
fected: 

(B)  tbe  amount  In  each  such  account 
available  as  of  such  date  for  obligation: 

(C)  tbe  amounts  planned  to  be  obligated 
for  such  sxpsnsBs  after  such  date  In  fiscal 
year  1M7:  and 

(D>  tbe  uniform  percentage  by  which  such 
amounts  need  to  be  reduced  in  order  to 
comply  with  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Witbbi  30  days  after  tbe  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  Congress  a  report 
vedfylng  tbe  determinaUons  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  paragraph  (1). 

(4)  SaotloaB  lS41(a)  and  1B17  of  Utle  II. 
United  Btatea  Code,  shall  apply  to  each  ac- 
count for  which  a  determination  Is  made  by 
the  President  under  paragraph  (1). 

Mr.  HATFDCLD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  m(xllf  Ica- 
tlon  of  the  Dole  amendment  that  had 
been  placed  on  the  desk  be  considered 
and  adopte(L  What  it  does  is  reduce 
the  figure  for  this  special  study  for 
farm  finance  to  $150,000.  Such  offset 
is  budget-neutral  because  it  will  be 
taken  from  other  accounts  and  deduct- 
ed. 

This  matter  was  pending  before  the 
Senate.  Objections  had  been  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuHDicx]  because  of  the  original  fund- 
ing proposal.  This  modification  now 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  and  has  been 
approved  by  our  Subcommittee  on  Ag- 
rknilture. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Ui.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  this  substitution  of 
the  original  language  by  Senator 
Dole? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  DolsI  as  m(xllfied  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  HATncLo]. 

The  amendment  (No.  247),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Bfr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NO.  a«8 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  Helms 
amendment.  No.  248,  as  further  modi- 
fled. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognised. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  clerk  state  the  amendment 
again.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wlU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legUatlve  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hklms]  propoaes  an  amendment  numbered 
348. 


At  an  appropriate  plaee  in  tbe  bill,  insert 
tbcfoUowtnr. 

"Nona  of  tbe  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  for  the  emergency  provision  of  drugs  de- 
termtaied  to  proloog  the  life  of  individuals 
with  Acquired  Immune  Defldeney  Syn- 
drome shall  be  obligated  or  expended  after 
AugtMt  SI.  1M7,  if  on  that  date  tbe  Presi- 
dent lias  not,  pursuant  to  his  exMing  pcnrer 
under  section  313(aX6)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Natioaallty  Act.  added  human  immuno- 
deficiency virus  infection  to  the  list  of  dan- 
gerous contagious  iMsbssm  rontalnert  in 
TlUe  43  of  tbe  Code  of  Federal  Ragular 
Uons." 

Mr.  HEIiMS.  Mr.  President,  as  Sena- 
tors will  recognize,  the  substance  of 
my  amendment  is.  for  me  at  least,  fa- 
miliar. On  May  21.  I  offered  an 
amendment  similar  to  this.  This 
amendment  would  direct  the  Presi- 
dent, imder  his  current  authority,  to 
add  the  human  immunodeficiency 
vims  [HIV]  Infection  to  the  existing 
list  of  dangerous  contagious  diseases. 

Currently,  aliens  seeking  Immigrant 
visas  are  tested  for  dangerous  conta- 
gious diseases.  Also,  aliens  legally  in 
the  United  States  petitioning  for  per- 
manent residence  status  and  aliens  Il- 
legally In  the  United  States  seeking  le- 
galization under  the  amnesty  provi- 
sions of  the  recently  passed  Immigra- 
tion Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1986 
are  tested  for  dangerous  contagious 
diseases. 

My  amendment  would  do  one  thing 
and  one  thing  only:  It  would  add  HIV 
Infection  to  the  list  of  diseases  for 
which  these  people  are  already  tested. 

If  the  President  falls  to  put.  in  final 
form,  the  human  immunodeficiency 
virus  Infection  on  the  list  of  dangerous 
contagious  diseases  by  August  31, 
1987,  the  moneys  appropriated  under 
this  act  for  AIDS  drugs  will  not  be  ap- 
propriated after  this  date.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  administration  feels 
that  it  would  have  no  problem  in 
meeting  this  deadline.  So  the  money 
involved  is  not  at  risk. 

As  Senators  are  aware,  on  Sunday, 
May  31.  1987.  the  President  set  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  on  this  point.  He 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  fliudlze  an  April 
23.  1986,  proposed  rule  adding  AIDS  to 
the  list  of  dangerous  contagious  dis- 
eases. Furthermore,  he  directed  the 
Secretary  of  HHS  to  promulgate  regu- 
lations to  add  the  HIV  infection  to  the 
list  of  dangerous  contagious  diseases. 

It  took  over  1  year  to  finalize  regula- 
tions placing  AIDS  on  the  Ust  of  dan- 
gerous contagious  diseases.  My  amend- 
ment will  provide  an  incentive  to  help 
insure  that  the  proposed  rule  adding 
HTV  infection  to  the  list  of  dangerous 
contagious  diseases  will  be  added  to 
the  list  and  wUl  be  added  promptly. 
We  cannot  have  any  more  bureaucrat- 
ic delay. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  will  re<atll 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  pUwlng  the 
HIV  infection  on  the  list  of  dangerous 
contagious  rtiseasew,  Currently,  the  Im- 


migration law  lists  33  grounds  for  bar- 
ring aliens  from  the  United  States.  In- 
cluded on  the  list  are  certain  physical 
and  mental  impairments.  For  example. 
If  the  alien  has  a  "dangerous  ccmtar 
gious  disease,"  including  chancroid. 
gonorrhea,  granuloma  Inguinale,  lep- 
rosy (infectious),  lymphogranuloma 
venerium.  syphllUs  (infectious),  or  tu- 
berculosis (active),  he  or  she  Is  ex- 
cluded from  entry  Into  the  United 
States. 

The  reason  these  grounds  for  exclu- 
sion were  enacted  Is  simple,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  Federal  Government  has 
the  obligation  to  protect  its  dtlzenry 
from  foreigners  emigrating  to  this 
country  who  carry  deadly  diseases 
which  threaten  the  health  and  safety 
of  UJ3.  citizens. 

This  principle  should  be  adhered  to 
today,  by  all  means.  The  AIDS  epi- 
demic is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
and  most  deadly  diseases  of  this  centu- 
ry. The  epidemic  is  so  widespread  and 
so  lethal  In  Africa  that  some  experts.  I 
have  read,  are  comparing  the  AIDS 
epidemic  to  the  Black  E>eath  that 
killed  a  quarter  of  Europe's  population 
in  the  14th  century. 

Mr.  President,  the  disease  is  no 
longer  confined  to  Africa.  We  have  aU 
heard  the  statistics  on  Americans  who 
h^ve  it— 35,219— and  the  numbers  who 
have  died— 20.352.  But,  the  epidemic 
extends  beyond  our  borders.  In  De- 
cember 1982,  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization [WHO]  reported  711  cases  of 
AIDS  from  16  countries.  By  January 
1987,  5  years  later.  85  countries  report- 
ed 37,872  cases  of  AIDS. 

On  January  15,  1987,  Johathan 
Biann.  Director.  Special  Program  on 
AIDS  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion [WHO],  testified  before  the 
Seiuite  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee.  He  reported  that  Africa 
has  reported  2,323  cases  of  AIDS:  the 
Americas,  31.320  cases;  Asia,  86  cases; 
Europe,  3,847  cases  and  Oceania,  386 
cases.  These  numbers,  according  to  Dr. 
Mann,  represent  only  a  fraction  of 
AIDS  cases  which  he  estimates  to  be 
somewhere  In  the  nelghborhoixl  of 
100,000.  Furthermore,  he  predicted 
that  between  5  and  10  million  people 
are  Infested  with  the  AIDS  vims. 

Mr.  President,  these  figures  have 
grown  since  January.  On  March  27. 
Dr.  Mann  testified  before  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization.  At 
that  time.  Dr.  Mann  reported  that 
WHO  knew  of  44.652  cases  of  AIDS 
from  99  countries  reporting.  In  the 
Americas  North  and  South,  Dr.  Mann 
reported  that  there  are  slightly  over 
36.000  cases,  about  90  percent  of 
which  come  from  the  United  States  of 
America.  But  he  states: 

"  *  *  *  an  Important  number  of  cases 
have  also  come  from  other  countries  in  the 
region,  tiKl^wMng  Canada,  Brazil.  Mexico, 
Haiti.  Dominican  Republic,  and  Trinidad 
and  Tobago.  Virtually  every  country  in  this 
hemisphere  has  reported  cases  of  AIDS  and 
it  is  very,  very  clear  from  the  studies  and 


surveys  that  have  been  done  that  the  virus 
has  arrived  and  the  virus  Is  spreading  In  the 
Americas  and  throughout  tbe  Americas. 

What  about  Europe,  Mr.  President? 
Dr.  BCann  reported  that  there  have 
been  about  4.600  cases  of  AIDS  report- 
ed as  of  March  27.  "But,"  he  states.  "It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  between 
500.000  and  1  million  Europeans  in- 
fected now  with  the  AIDS  virus." 

Furthermore,  he  states: 

In  Europe  with  4.600  cases  now  the  expec- 
taUon  is  that  by  the  end  of  next  year  which 
is  about  30  months  from  now,  that  there 
may  be  between  25  and  30,000  cases  of 
AIDS.  Europe  is  also  on  the  verge  of  ...  an 
epidemic  of  the  disease  AIDS. 

And  what  about  Asia,  Mr.  President? 
Dr.  Mann  In  his  March  27  testimony 
states: 

...  we  luiow  that  the  virus  is  present  in 
Asia,  we  know  that  cases  although  a  small 
number  have  occurred,  and  therefore  we 
know  that  the  potential  exists  for  the  real 
introduction  and  spread  of  this  virus  In 
Asia. 

On  May  28,  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ported that  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation now  says  that  the  number  of 
AIDS  cases  worldwide  is  probably 
more  than  100,000  and  that  100,000 
and  that  about  10  million  have  been 
Infected  with  the  virus  but  have  not 
developed  the  disease. 

Despite  the  growing  numbers  of  In- 
dividuals who  have  (»ntracted  the 
AIDS  virus  worldwide  and  the  deadly 
nature  of  the  disease,  this  coimtry  is 
continuing  to  welcome  with  open  arms 
Individuals  who  are  infected  with  the 
AIDS  virus.  We  are  excluding  Individ- 
uals with  Infectious  syphilis,  remem- 
ber. Mr.  President,  we  are  excluding 
aliens  with  gonorrhea  and  leprosy,  and 
so  forth.  How  can  It  possibly  make 
sense  that  this  Nation  of  ours  should 
not  exclude  Individuals  coming  to  this 
country  Infected  with  the  AIDS  virus 
as  well? 

It  Is  not  clear  how  many  Individuals 
Infected  with  the  virus  have  been  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  United  States.  We 
do  know  that  between  January  1,  1981 
through  and  Including  December  1985, 
more  than  2.8  million  people  have 
come  to  the  United  States  from  for- 
eign countries.  There  are  43,312  per- 
sons who  have  emigrated  from  Haiti. 
73.000  have  come  here  from  various 
countries  in  Africa,  and  we  know  sta- 
tistically that  Haiti  and  Central  Africa 
are  very  high-risk  areas. 

So,  Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  this 
Senator  that  it  is  only  elementary  that 
as  the  epidemic  continues  to  grow  and 
spread  abroad,  immigrants  coming  to 
this  country  in  greater  numbers  will 
be  bringing  the  AIDS  virus  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  at  the 
outset,  individuals  who  are  Illegally  in 
the  United  States  and  who  are  apply- 
ing for  amnesty  under  the  recently 
passed  "Immigration  Reform  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1086"  will  be  tested  as  welL 
Under  current  law.  they  are  required 
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to  undergo  a  medical  exam  and  teatlng 
for  dangerous  contagious  itisrsses  at 
the  alien's  expense.  My  amendment 
would  simply  add  to  the  eztstlng  Ust 
one  more  dangerous  ctmtaglous  dla- 


Now.  I  might  add  as  I  dose,  Mr. 
President,  that  other  countries  have 
already  begtm  testing  for  AIDS.  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  do  the 
same.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  will  hold 
this  Congress  accotmtable  If  we  do  not 
do  something  about  It. 

A  recent  New  Toi^  Times  article  re- 
ported that  Chhia  is  now  testing  appli- 
cants for  student  visas  and  researchers 
planning  to  stay  over  6  months.  South 
Korea  demands  the  AIDS  test  for  for- 
eigners seeking  long-term  residence. 
Saudi  Arabia  requires  an  AIDS  test  tat 
long-term  visitors  and  those  seeking 
work  permits.  Belgium  and  India  re- 
quires AIDS  tests  for  those  vplylng 
for  student  visas.  And.  Mr.  President. 
Japan  and  other  countries,  according 
to  the  New  Yortt  Times  article  are  con- 
sidering AIDS  testing  for  long-term 
foreign  visitors. 

Now,  the  point  is  this.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  it  is  obvious.  Other  countries 
are  trying  to  stop  the  import  of  the 
AIDS  vims.  They  do  not  want  it  to 
come  Into  their  country  and  neither 
should  we. 

So,  In  summary,  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  I  were  discussing  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  I  cannot  see  any  logical 
reason  for  opposing  this  amendment 
because,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  the 
President  is  In  the  process  of  finalizing 
regulations  adding  AIDS  to  the  Ust  of 
dangerous  contagious  diseases  for 
which  people  coming  into  this  country 
are  already  tested.  And  this  amend- 
ment will  simply  help  to  ensure  that 
the  HIV  Infection  will  be  added  to  that 
list  as  well. 

Obviously.  Blr.  President,  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  support  the 
amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor.  

The     PRESmiNQ     OFFICER     Is 
there  further  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ment? 
Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  states,  he  cannot  think  of 
any  reason  why  anybody  should 
oppose  the  amendment.  I  cannot  think 
of  any  reason  anybody  should  offer 
the  amendment  if  indeed  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  already 
indicated  that  AIDS  will  be  placed  on 
the  Ust  of  ounmimlcable  diseases  so 
far  as  immigrants  to  the  United  States 
are  concerned. 

But  let  me.  before  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  occasion  to  leave 
the  floor  for  other  duties,  suggest  the 
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foDowtiic:  The  BmaaXat  from  North 
r!jtT«iHTi^  has  ipent  M  percent  of  hit 
^iwMi  futintlm  the  cue  for  the  teet- 
Inc  of  thoae  appljrliic  for  permment 
resident  vtea,  lUdliic  over  the  oonttn- 
geney  factor  In  thle  amendment 
which.  In  effect,  mow  that  If  these  rec- 
ifly^t«».«  do  not  take  place,  the  money 
tn  thla  bm.  aome  $S0  million,  which 
would  go  to  thoae  preaently  dylnc  of 
AIDS  to  pndooc  their  life,  wfll  not  be 
made  avallahle. 

Now,  there  may  or  may  not  be  good 
•rgumento  avodated  with  the  testing 
of  those  applying  for  permanent  resi- 
dent visaa.  However.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  In  this  body.  Including  the 
distinguished  ^— «»***»'  from  North 
rsn>l«T>*.  wants  to  see  either  1  or 
7,000— or  anywhere  in  between— per- 
sons held  hostage  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  such  regulaUons.  especially 
when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  indicated  the  regulations 
wfll  be  implemented. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  managers  are  on 
the  floor  or  not.  but  I  would  suggest, 
so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate,  that  we  separate 
the  two  issues.  Let  the  matter  of  the 
$30  mllUcm  standby  Itself  and  let  the 
matter  of  the  HIV  vlnis  being  placed 
on  the  list  of  dangerous  contagious 
diseases  stand  by  Itself. 

In  order  to  accomplish  that,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  this  body  not  to  raise 
the  point  of  order  on  the  matter  of 
adding  the  HTV  virus  to  the  dangerous 
contagious  diseases  list,  because 
indeed  it  is  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priations bOL  I  would  be  willing  to  give 
my  word  that  I  would  not  raise  such  a 
ptrint  of  order  and.  Indeed,  if  anybody 
did.  there  would  be  no  agreement  as  to 
this  matter.  This  way  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
can  make  his  point  regarding  those  v>- 
plylng  for  permanent  resident  visas 
and  the  matter  of  adding  the  HTV 
vims  to  the  dangerous  contagious  dls- 
eaaea  IM.  I  would  point  out  that  at  the 
present  time  there  are  those  who 
could  very  well  not  afford  the  lif e-pro- 
l<»)g)ng  drug  AZT.  They  should  not  be 
put  in  the  position,  in  effect,  of  dying 
for  a  lack  of  funds  when  the  $30  mil- 
lion from  the  public  health  emergency 
fund  would  be  available  to  them  to 
fn^^-twii*  their  treatment. 

Mr.  HKLIf&  WOl  the  Senator  yield 
lust  a  moment? 

Ifr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

lir.  mxian  i  thank  the  Senator.  I 
anticipated  that  he  might  raise  this 
point  and  I  fully  agree  with  him,  if  it 
can  be  woi^ed  out.  I  had  drafted— as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Senator  knows 
about  the  language  because  we  talked 
about  it  last  week. 

lir.  WEICKER.  Let  me  tell  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  I  heard  about  it 
but  the  Senator  from  Ccnmeeticut  is 
like  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina: 
staff  can  talk  all  they  want.  I  prefer  to 
go  head  to  head  with  the  Senator. 


Mr.  "»>*«»  I  stand  corrected.  I 
thought  the  Senator  had  seen  the  lan- 
guage, but  let  me  read  the  language  to 
the  Senator  for  purposes  of  the 
RaooBD.  If  we  could  have  a  unanimous 
ocmsent  first  that  I  may  modify  the 
amendment,  and.  seccnid.  that  no 
point  of  order  will  be  in  order  to  the 
modified  amendment.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  move  along.  This  would  do 
precisely  what  the  Senator  haa  lug- 
gested.  Now,  I  have  no  wish  to  do  any 
infirmity  to  the  $30  million,  but  as  the 
Senator  knows  I  had  to  tie  It  to  some- 
thing in  order  for  it  to  have  even  a 
shot  at  avoiding  a  point  of  order.  Let 
me  read  the  language  and  see  if  he 
likes  this  language: 

At  the  approifflate  plsoe  tn  the  bUl  add 
the  followlns:  "On  or  before  August  31. 
1967.  the  President,  punusnt  to  his  exlaUng 
power  under  Section  313(aX6)  of  the  Inunl- 
grmtlon  and  Nattonallty  Act  ihaU  add 
human  Immunodeficiency  vlrua  Infectioo  to 
the  list  of  danseroua  oontasloua  iMifeee 
contained  In  title  43  of  the  Code  of  FMenU 
Reculatlons." 

Mr.  WEICKER.  If  that  were  pre- 
sented by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  I  would  be  en- 
tirely satisfied  not  to  raise  any  point 
of  order  so  f  ar  ai  that  language  is  con- 
cemed. 

Mr.  TTFT-MW  All  right.  Let  us  make  a 
stab  at  it  then. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  allowed  to  modify  the 
pending  amendment  and  that  the 
amendment  as  modified  not  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mx.  President,  will 
the  Senator  agidn  state  the  manner  in 
which- 1  think  I  have  It  here— the 
manner  in  which  he  proposes  to 
modify  the  amendment? 

Bfr.  HELMS.  I  wiU  be  delighted.  Let 
me  read  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  U  simply  to  take 
out  the  contingency  and  make  it  man- 
datory on  the  President  on  or  after 
August  30  to  Issue  these  regulations? 

Mr.  HELMS.  August  31. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  August  31. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Exactly.  It  says: 

On  or  before  August  31.  1M7.  the  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  his  exlstlns  power  under 
section  213(aK«)  of  the  Immlsratlon  snd 
Nationality  Act.  shall  add  human  immuno- 
deficiency virus  Infection  to  the  list  of  dan- 
serous  contagious  dlsMSW  contained  In 
TlUe  43  of  the  Code  of  FMeral  Regulations. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And  that  is  part  of 
the  Senat<v's  request,  that  he  amend- 
ed it  in  that  way? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  modify  it.  yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion.      

Mr.  WEICKER.  Bir.  President,  I 
would  say  that  what  it  does  is  to  keep 
the  committee  amendment  in  place.  In 
other  words,  it  does  no  violence  to  the 
committee  amendment,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  gets  his  point 


Mr.  *""■****  Bach  would  be  a  free- 
standing amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

BCr.  WT!T.M«  Mr.  President.  I  send 
the  modified  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  sUted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  amend- 
ment which  the  clerk  will  report  will 
replace  the  existing  amendment. 

Mr.  HETiMS.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  ufuuiimous-consent  request  which 
has  been  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  "»^-M«  The  clerk  will  read  the 
modification. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
HsLMS]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
348.  as  modified  further 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following:  "On  or  before  August  81, 
1M7,  the  President,  pursuant  to  his  existing 
power  under  section  212(aK6)  of  the  Imml- 
Kratlon  and  Nationality  Act.  shall  add 
human  Immunodeficiency  vims  Infection  to 
the  list  of  dangerous  contagious  rllifsses 
contained  in  TlUe  43  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  discussion  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  JTRT.MS  Bir.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  embodying  the  $30 
million  in  the  public  health  emergency 
funding,  which  was  an  excepted 
amendment,  has  been  agreed  to  and 
that  there  is  no  further  action  needed 
on  that  committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
committee  amendment  has  been 
agreed  to.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Is  there  further  debate? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Are  the  yeas  and  nays  now  required 
under  this,  since  it  has  been  mocUfled? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  pre- 
viously and  do  apply  to  the  amend- 
ment as  modified. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  distin- 
gidshed  Senator  from  Connecticut  will 
allow  the  matter  to  go  now  by  voice 
vote.    

Mr.  wsTT.igw  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  do  that,  but  I  have  two  or 
three  Senators  who  would  prefer  a 
rollcall  vote.  There  are  a  few  Senators 
who  feel  that  they  voted  the  wrong 
way  the  other  day.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  would  agree  to  vitiation  of  the 
order  for  yeas  and  nays  in  light  of  the 
Senators  who  want  to  vote  on  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator,  however. 


Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  dlsUnguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  V^\nk  that  this  is  a  historic  amend- 
ment. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  over  the  last 
several  years.  Congress  has  been  prone 
to  treat  AIDS  as  a  social  problem  and 
not  a  health  problem;  that  because  of 
a  tragic  set  of  circumstances  in  which 
this  disease,  which  threatens  all  of 
mankind,  was  concentrated  initially  in 
a  few  groups,  those  actions  that  we 
have  taken  to  this  point  have  been  pri- 
marily actions  aimed  at  treating  the 
problem  as  a  social  problem  and  not  as 
a  communicable  disease  problem,  and 
I  think  that  has  to  change.  I  think 
this  amendment  does  that  effectively. 
I  think  it  is  historic  for  that  reason.  I 
am  proud  to  support  it.  I  am  confident 
that  it  WiU  be  adopted  overwhelming- 
ly. 

Again,  I  congratulate  the  distin- 
gxilshed  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.     DANPORTH     addressed     the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Ux.  President,  I 
have  examined  this  amendment.  I 
really  think  it  is  pretty  close  to  being 
beyond  dispute. 

Clearly,  the  United  States  does  now 
reserve  the  right  to  exclude  from  our 
borders  people  who  would  emigrate 
here,  on  the  basis  that  they  carry  com- 
municable diseases.  Clearly,  AIDS  is  a 
communicable  disease  and  a  life- 
threatening  disease.  Therefore,  I  wUl 
vote  for  this  amendment. 

However,  I  should  like  to  reiterate  a 
point  that  I  tried,  maybe  not  very  per- 
suasively, to  make  a  week  ago  last 
Thtusday.  The  AIDS  issue  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  serious  health  problem 
we  have  ever  faced  in  the  United 
States.  The  AIDS  issue  Is  a  matter 
that  takes  the  lives  of  those  who 
suffer  from  the  disease.  It  causes  un- 
believable pain  and  suffering,  I  am 
told,  to  those  who  have  the  disease, 
and  agonizing  death.  It  often  causes 
humiliation  to  those  who  have  it, 
agony  to  their  families.  It  has  enor- 
mous budgetary  consequences  for  this 
country. 

I  am  told  by  people  who  treated 
AIDS  paUents  in  the  hospital  that 
these  people  oftentimes  require  ex- 
tremely Intense  care.  So  painful  is  it 
for  them  to  even  roll  over  in  bed  that 
they  have  to  be  helped.  Personnel  has 
todothat. 

We  are  talking  about  a  minimum  of 
lil  million  Americans  who  are  now  in- 
fected with  this  disease— a  minimum 
of  1.6  million;  some  say  over  4  million. 
Most  people  believe  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  those  who  are  infected  with 


the  virus  will  develop  AIDS  and  will 
die. 

So  this  is  a  matter  of  enormous  con- 
sequences. We  in  Congress  are  going 
to  have  to  face  up  to  questions  on  test- 
ing; beyond  that,  that  it  relates  to  im- 
migrants; and  we  will  have  to  face  up 
to  questions  of  spending  money,  where 
the  money  is  spent,  how  it  is  spent 
wisely,  issues  relating  to  dvil  liberties, 
ethical  questions,  constitutional  ques- 
tions. 

My  regret  is  that  the  first  three 
votes  that  we  have  had  on  the  AIDS 
issue  have  been  in  the  form  of  amend- 
ments to  appropriations  biUs.  The  first 
debate  that  has  occurred,  to  my 
knowledge,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  the  AIDS  Issue  has  been  in  connec- 
tion with  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill.  This  is  not  an  issue  that  has 
enjoyed  the  analysis  of  committees 
before  coming  to  the  Senate.  It  has 
not  enjoyed  forceful  debate— much  as 
I  respect  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut and  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. It  is  a  matter  that  most  people  in 
the  Senate  feel  has  been  thrust  upon 
them,  and  it  is  an  emergency,  and  we 
have  to  deal  with  it.  My  concern  is 
that  when  we  deal  with  it,  we  are 
going  to  go  off  half-cocked. 

We  know,  for  example,  as  politicians, 
how  easy  it  is  to  get  locked  into  posi- 
tions. You  take  a  vote  today,  and  then 
a  month  later  you  arrive  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senator  and  walk  up  to  the  desk 
in  the  well,  and  you  are  told  how  you 
voted  on  the  issue  a  month  before.  In- 
ertia sets  in. 

Sometimes  we  create  entitlement 
programs,  and  we  have  no  idea  what 
we  are  getting  into.  Yet,  we  create  the 
entitlement  programs,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  we  find  out  that  a  $1  billion 
program  turns  into  a  $10  billion  pro- 
gram, and  going  up.  And  we  did  not 
really  think  it  out  in  advance. 

This  is  from  all  reports  that  I  have 
heard  the  most  significant  public 
health  issue  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  the  plague  of  the  14th 
century  revisited,  having  enormous 
consequences  with  respect  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  our  people. 

So.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  Helms 
amendment  regretting  that  it  is 
coming  up  on  a  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  but  I  would  also  like  to 
urge  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  to  figure  out  some  forum 
in  which  we  in  the  Senate  could  be 
educated  as  to  the  facts  of  AIDS  and 
also  directed  to  those  major  philo- 
sophical, political  issues,  and  budget- 
ary issues  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
face  up  to. 

I  think  that  this  should  be  done,  at 
least  the  opportimity  to  have  this  kind 
of  analysis  should  be  done  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  not  in  public  hear- 
ings. What  we  need  is  less  speeches. 
What  we  need  is  less  emotion.  What 
we  need  is  no  partisanship. 


My  idea  is  that  if  we  could  have  in- 
terested Senators  get  together  for  a 
few  hours,  a  day  maybe,  half  a  day.  In 
a  room  like  rooms  407  in  the  Capitol 
building,  which  is  a  confidential  room, 
and  have  experts  on  the  facts  and 
have  experts  or  people  who  at  least 
have  thought  about  the  ethical,  philo- 
sophical, budgetary  consequences.  Just 
discuss  this  in  a  dispassionate  way.  so 
that  we  are  not  posturing  on  it.  so  that 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  make  the 
kind  of  statements  that  get  printed  in 
the  press,  so  that  we  do  not  have  to 
walk  on  eggs  about  offending  this 
group  or  that  group  but  so  we  can  at 
least  analyze  it  and  expand  the 
number  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  at  least  had  the  opportunity 
to  think  about  it  that  would  be  a  real 
contribution  to  the  Senate. 

So  I  would  urge  that.  Not  seeing 
either  of  our  leaders  on  the  floor,  I 
would  urge  it  to  than  in  absentia  as 
the  i4>propriate  way  for  us  to  proceed. 
(Mr.  CONRAD  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  WIKTH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Btr.  DANFORTH.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  WIRTU.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
jrieldlng. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  this 
afternoon  and  commend  him  on  the 
position  and  very  clearly  thought 
through  sUtement  that  he  made  last 
week  when  we  first  voted  on  these 
very  difficult  amendments. 

I  think  the  Senator  \b  absolutely  cor- 
rect in  suggesting  that  we  have  an  ob- 
ligation in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  with 
our  colleagues  in  the  House  to  develop 
an  overall  thoughtful  comprehensive 
program  for  how  we  as  a  coimtry  are 
going  to  deal  with  this  modem-day 
plague. 

I  think  as  we  look— and  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  has  received  similar 
comments  to  those  I  have  on  our  votes 
last  week  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut- 
nobody  is  more  sympathetic  than  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  to  the  enor- 
mous trial  and  tribulation  by  those  af- 
fected by  this  disease,  enormous  trial 
and  tribulation  of  those  who  are  help- 
ing those  affected,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary commitment  that  they  have 
made  to  their  fellow  mankind  in 
trying  to  care  for  them,  counsel  them, 
and  so  on.  and  we  do  at  some  point 
have  a  public  obligation  to  move  in 
and  help.  ,,^  ^ 

There  is  no  question  about  it.  What 
we  do  have  to  do  is  do  that  in  a  com- 
prehensive and  thoui^tful  fashion, 
understanding  not  only  what  the  fi- 
nancial implications  are  going  to  be 
for  the  American  public  but  what  are 
the  public  education  cwnmltments 
that  we  have  to  make  In  a  very  aggrea- 
sive  fashion  to  everyone  in  the  coun- 
try, particularly  the  high-risk  groups 
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In  our  aoetoty.  not  only  th«  reMsreh 
that  hM  to  be  done  Init  the  enormous 
eouiHeUiiff  and  health  care  ohlltattone 
that  «•  have. 

There  Is  a  teoad  paokace  that  hai  to 
be  done  which  I  hope  juit  by  this 
debate  today  and  brln^nt  up  the 
amendmente  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  will  help  ui  to 
do. 

I  Join  with  my  oolleacue  from  Mle- 
aourl  not  only  In  commendinc  htan  for 
hie  pervectlve  and  rtatemente  but 
alao  ioia  him  in  urdnc  that  we  at  ac- 
gjiilifilj  as  poaeftde  move  this  licht 
to  the  top  of  our  acenda. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  nwi:^Mti  i  thank  the  Senator. 

The  F1UBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  LouMana 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Preddent.  I. 
too.  ftfMiniMi  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri for  his  statement  and  also  com- 
mend Senator  Hmts  for  bringing  up 
what  I  think  is  an  excellent  amend- 
ment and  commend  Senator  WncKxa 
tot  his  work  <»  the  matter. 

I  think  we  now  have  a  meeting  of 
the  minds  on  the  bill.  As  the  Senator 
from  MlsMuri  has  suggested,  there 
have  been  a  great  deal  of  heat  and  oc- 
caslonal  shafts  of  light  on  this  subject, 
and  I  think  this  amendment,  first  of 
aU.  ta  good  for  its  own  merits  and, 
second,  for  the  record  it  has  set  show- 
ing the  resolve  of  this  Senate  to  deal 
with  what  may  indeed  lie,  in  the  words 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  the 
plague  of  the  1980's  or  of  this  century. 

But  at  this  point  in  time  I  think  we 
now  have  a  meeting  of  the  minds  in 
the  Senate  and  whUe  we  have  this  ex- 
cellent meeting  of  the  minds,  I  hope 
we  can  vote  on  the  matter  forthwith. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  one  more  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  »TKr.M«  I  thank  the  Senator 
ftiom  Louisiana 

I  certainly  thank  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Let  me  say  to  him  that  he  is  right  on 
target  with  what  I  had  in  mind.  I  hope 
by  tomorrow,  or  no  later  than  Thurs- 
day. I  will  offer  a  comprehensive  bill 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  precisely  as  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  suggested. 

I  agree  we  ought  not  to  be  out  here 
on  the  floor  talking  about  AIDS.  We 
ought  to  be  doing  something  about  it. 
and  that  is  why  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment in  the  first  place. 

It  is  sort  of  a  Port  Smnter  amend- 
ment, a  shot  over  the  bow.  to  make 
clear  that  we  better  get  cracking  and 
do  something  about  it. 

Now.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
Public  hearings  can  ocme  later.  But  I 
think  Senators  ought  to  have  an  un- 
derstanding of  how  deep  the  crisis  is. 
and  that  is  the  purpose  of  my  offering 
the  amendment  in  the  first  place,  and 


I  had  no  other  vehicle  to  which  I  could 
try  to  add  the  amendment  except  this 
bill  and  that  was  to  emphaslie  that 
the  Senate  ought  to  get  busy  and  do 
something  about  it.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

I  understand  Senator  Smrsoii  wants 
to  speak  a  few  minutes. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  will  say  to 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  I 
have  had  my  say  and  I  thank  him. 

The  PRBBIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiKTH).  The  Senator  form  Connecti- 
cut.       

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  comments  in  light 
of  some  remarks  that  have  been  made 
relative  to  this  amendment  and.  in  the 
words  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  let  us  get  cracking  on  this 
problem. 

In  1984.  the  President  requested 
$33.8  million  for  AIDS;  we  appropri- 
ated here  on  the  Seiuite  floor  $81.4 
million.  In  1985,  the  President  request- 
ed $80  million;  we  appropriated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  $108.8  million.  In 
1988.  the  President  requested  $138 
million;  we  appropriated  $244  million 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In  1987. 
the  President  requested  $213  million, 
and  last  year  we  appropriated  $413 
million  for  AIDS  funding.  This  year 
the  President  has  requested  $834  mil- 
lion; I  would  imagine  the  appropria- 
tion will  probably  be  close  to  $1  bU- 
llon. 

I  no  longer  am  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Sut)commlttee  that  has 
under  its  aegis  the  matter  of  health 
and  science.  That  is  going  to  be  ably 
handled  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida.  Lawton  Chiles.  But  I 
know — and  I  see  my  good  friends,  both 
Senator  Johmston  and  Senator  Bxtb- 
DicK.  here— that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
been  deeply  involved  with  the  AIDS 
problem  for  the  last  4  years. 

It  is  true  that  each  one  of  us  has  our 
own  responsibilities.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  know  what  Is  going  on  in  the 
Finance  Committee  or  the  Commerce 
CcHunlttee  any  more  than  it  is  possi- 
ble for  others  to  know  what  goes  on  in 
Appropriaticms.  but  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  entitled  to  know  that 
the  Oovemment  has  very  much  been 
on  top  of  the  AIDS  problem,  not  just 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but  in 
the  laboratories  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  at  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control. 

The  Government  has  l>een  very 
much  on  top  of  this  problem  in  many 
different  ways,  including  at  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  and— this  is 
nongovernmental— at  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  Institute  of  Med- 
icine. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  duplicate 
what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  already  said  he  is  going  to 
do. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  anybody  the 
impression  that  the  AIDS  problem  is 


going  to  be  resolved  by  this  klzul  of 
rhetoric.  It  is  not.  It  will  be  resolved  in 
the  laboratories  of  this  Nation,  public 
and  private,  and  it  is  going  to  cost  a  lot 
of  money.  It  already  has  cost  a  lot  of 
money. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  reownse  to 
the  crisis  by  the  scientific  community 
of  this  NaUon.  Their  work  has  been 
outstanding,  again  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. Never  l>efore  in  the  history  of 
disease  has  a  virus  both  identified, 
cloned,  and  mapped  so  quickly  as  has 
been  the  case  with  the  HIV  virus. 

And  indeed,  even  as  I  address  this 
body,  the  one  chemotherapy  that  has 
been  under  principal  discussion.  AZT. 
even  that  will  probably  be  replaced  by 
other  chemotherapies.  DDC  comes  to 
mind,  a  drug  which  could  well  prove 
better  than  the  AZT  treatment.  An 
AIDS  vaccine  is  a  period  of  time  off. 
But  in  terms  of  prolonging  life,  and  in 
terms  of  the  cost  of  prolonging  life, 
drugs  are  lieing  developed  which  will 
show  dramatic  improvements,  less 
toxic  effects,  greater  efficacy,  and  less 
cost.  This  is  all  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Oovenunent  and  of  industry  over  the 
past  several  years. 

I  believe,  as  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  stated,  that  the  problem  is 
far  more  urgent  than  recognized  by 
the  American  people,  and  it  is  up  to 
this  body  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
fore.  But  it  has  to  be  devoid  of  any 
moral  Judgments  or  any  philosophy. 

I  could  not  help  note  in  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  the  other  day  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

What  our  dtixena  must  know  la  thls: 
Amerlc*  faoea  a  dlaeaae  that  la  fatal  and 
apreadinc  and  thla  calla  for  ursency,  not 
panic.  It  calls  for  compaaslon.  not  blame. 
And  It  calls  for  understandins.  not  Igno- 
rance. It  la  alao  Important  that  America  not 
reject  those  who  have  the  dlaeaae.  but  care 
for  them  with  dlsnlty  and  kindness. 

I  commend  the  President  for  those 
statements.  But  then  comes  the  next 
sentence. 

Final  judcment  la  up  to  God. 

Of  what  other  disease  do  we  say 
this?  Are  we  indeed  in  this  Nation 
going  to  judge  people  on  how  they  die 
or  are  we  going  to  judge  them  on  how 
they  live?  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  said  we  are  dealing  with  a 
communicable  disease  problem,  not  a 
social  problem.  I  agree  completely  and 
have  agreed  for  years. 

Why  is  it  that  we  should  assess 
blame  as  far  as  this  particular  disease 
is  concerned?  Do  we  assess  blame  on 
those  who  die  from  cancer  from  smok- 
ing or  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  from  drink- 
ing? 

In  this  Nation,  when  you  hurt,  we 
take  care  of  you.  If  you  are  dying,  we 
want  you  to  live.  We  do  not  start 
making  moral  judgments  or  saying  the 
judgment  is  up  to  Ood.  The  only  judg- 
ment that  we  are  concerned  with  on 
this  floor  is  that  which  can  bring  relief 


to  pain  and  from  death,  and  that  is 
something  we  have  within  our  power 
with  dollars  going  to  sdenoe. 

No  amount  of  rhetoric,  no  amend- 
moits  that  put  the  focus  on  immi- 
grants, can  get  away  from  that  final 
responsibility,  whether  it  Is  the  educa^ 
tlon  of  our  children,  which  should  be 
explicit,  or  whether  it  is  the  money 
that  goes  to  research. 

One  thing  is  for  siu%:  the  present 
state  of  the  art  1b  such  that  if  you 
have  AIDS,  you  die.  Over  and  out. 
There  is  no  point  In  coming  along 
later  and  saying,  "I  should  have  told 
my  child  more.  Tou  better  teU  than 
the  whole  story  now  as  early  as  possi- 
ble there  is  also  no  point  in  coming 
along  late  and  saying;  "I  wish  we  had 
invested  more  money  in  research."  We 
invest  it  now.  Whether  it  is  a  sacrifice 
of  our  sensibilities  or  a  sacrifice  of  our 
money.  this  is  really  what  it  comes 
down  to.  and  this  body  will  be  called 
upon  time  and  again  to  supply  the 
wherewithal  to  accomplish  both  of 
these  things. 

I  will  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Caroliiuu  not  because  it  U  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  but  because  It  Is 
a  recommendation  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  that  is  the  last 
point  I  want  to  leave  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

If  the  driving  force  comes  from  sci- 
ence behind  whatever  we  do,  we  will 
be  aU  right.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  politics 
or  phUosophy.  we  wiU  do  very  wrong 
and  the  price  will  be  very,  very  high 
for  our  error. 

I  turge  that  we  support  this  particu- 
lar amendment,  advising  my  col- 
leagues that  the  next  matters  they 
will  be  voting  on  will  have  very  large 
dollar  signs  attached  to  them.  That 
will  be  a  tougher  vote  than  the  one 
they  will  now  dispense  with.  I  thank 
the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shslbt).  Is  there  further  debate  on 
the  amendment? 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  listening  with  great  Interest  to 
the  debate.  It  has  been  powerfully  pre- 
sented and  well  done. 

I  just  add  a  very  short  footnote 
which  I  think  is  a  very  important  foot- 
note. 

I  have  no  problem  with  money.  I 
really  do  not.  Money  will  be  something 
we  are  going  to  be  called  upon  to 
supply  in  response  to  this  awesome 
disease  in  extraordinary  figures.  We 
have  all  heard  that  It  is  startling. 
Indeed  it  is.  The  sum  of  $148,000  will 
be  the  average  cost  of  every  AIDS 
victim  after  they  have  been  admitted 
to  the  hospital  imtll  what  wiU  be  the 
trai^  final  death.  That  is  an  extraor- 
dinary figure.  From  what  we  know 
from  those  who  have  been  exposed, 
those  who  have  it.  we  are  going  to 


have  to  rtsssrsi  the  priorities  of  the 
United  States  on  that  issue. 

What  I  would  just  say  and  try  to  put 
it  in  permectlve  from  the  standpoint 
of  immigration  is  that  this  amendment 
is  talking  about  le^sl  immigration.  I 
want  to  asnire  my  colleagues  as  they 
vote  upon  this,  and  my  research  leads 
me  to  believe,  this  will  also  cover  the 
legalisation  aspects  of  the  Tmmigra- 
tlon  Reform  and  Control  Act.  Pec^le 
are  coming  forward  between  May  5. 
1987.  and  May  6.  1988.  under  the  Im- 
migration Reform  and  Control  Act. 
and  this  test  will  then  be  required  of 
those  people.  I  think  that  is  very  im- 
portant, that  it  is  not  just  required  for 
those  who  are  legal  immigrants,  those 
with  permanent  resident  alien  status 
or  some  other  status  to  be  in  the 
United  SUtes  legally,  but  by  these 
people  who  we  do  not  know  ans^thing 
about.  And  I  mean  nothing.  People 
who  are  often  rootless.  We  do  not 
lEnow  from  what  country  they  came  or 
what  proclivities  they  pursue.  That  is 
not  the  issue,  but  that  is  the  way  it  is. 

So  I  think  it  is  Important  to  remem- 
ber that  we  started  all  of  this  back  in 
1891  when  we  had  in  the  Congress  the 
exclusion  of  would-be  immigrants  with 
what  was  called  then  loathsome  or 
dsingerous  contagious  diseases.  That 
was  in  response  to  a  fear  of  epidemics 
in  Europe  at  that  time.  I  thought  we 
ought  to  be  interested  in  where  this 
has  come  from  since  1891. 

Since  1891  our  laws  have  always  con- 
tinually provided  for  the  exclusion  of 
immigrants  who  have  a  "loathsome  or 
dangerous  contagious  disease."  Some- 
where the  word  "loathsome"  was 
dropped,  and  I  think  just  as  well,  and 
today  it  reads  "dangerous  contagious 
disease."  We  know  what  those  diseases 
are.  Five  venereal  diseases  are  listed, 
infectious  leprosy,  and  active  tubercu- 
losis. The  purpose  of  the  law  in  1891 
and  now  is  the  same,  to  protect  the 
public  health. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  got  to  the 
privacy  concerns,  the  confidentiality 
concerns,  but  I  think  our  paramount 
concerns  must  be  the  natioiud  public 
interest.  Most  medical  experts  now  be- 
lieve that  if  one  had  come  down  with 
the  AIDS  symptoms,  infection  with 
the  HTV  virus,  human-Immimo-defi- 
dency  virus,  mining  that  person  con- 
tagious and  able  to  spread  the  infec- 
tion, surely,  if  that  person  has  not  en- 
tered the  United  States,  it  is  in  the 
public  health  interest  to  exclude  their 
admission  as  immigrants,  either  imder 
legal  immigration  or  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  illegal  immigration. 

So  I  not  only  support  the  thrust  of 
the  amendment,  but  I  also  firmly  be- 
lieve that  we  must  test  the  applicants 
for  the  legalization  program  where  we 
think  maybe  3  mllllcm  people  will 
come  forward  in  this  next  year.  Some 
40.000  have  already  been  approved. 
There  is  going  to  l>e  a  very  tremendous 
onrush  some  6  months  into  the  legal- 


ization process.  The  touglier  queatlOQ 
when  we  get  to  that,  and  this  is  really 
the  maxl  one:  These  people  are  al- 
ready here  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  They  are  here  with  us  and 
they  have  been  here  for  at  least  5 
years. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  in  the 
overriding  interest  of  public  health  we 
must  test  these  people  before  we  bring 
them  into  the  body  politic  of  this 
cotmtry. 

Then  we  have  the  tough  one  to 
decide.  If  we  decide  and  they  have 
come  through  the  confidential  exami- 
nation they  need  not  divulge  that,  who 
do  they  divulge  that  to?  I  think  that  is 
the  subject  that  Senator  DAHrosTH 
was  talking  about,  and  I  know  Seiuitor 
WncKXB  will  be  wanting  to  talk  about, 
and  Senator  Hxucs.  All  of  us  had 
better  be  talking  about  what  an  ex- 
traordinary thing  it  is  when  we  reach 
those  who  are  here,  who  are  excluda- 
ble, whose  material  is  confldentiaL 
That  is  not  going  to  be  solved  today, 
but  let  me  tell  you  we  had  best  be 
about  it. 

Then  do  you  exclude  them  and 
deport  them  to  a  country  that  will  not 
take  them?  Then  what  are  we  talking 
about?  Leaving  them  here  illegally  in 
a  status  with  a  communicable  disease? 
That  is  a  possibility.  Or.  are  you  talk- 
ing about  detention  or  areas  where 
they  will  be  kept  quarantined?  TtoaX  is 
really  where  we  are  headed  here. 

I  just  earnestly  suggest  that  I  would 
hope  that  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  might  visit  together 
and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  should  gather  to- 
gether. I  think  we  should  i4>Point  a 
select  committee  solely  for  this  pur- 
pose and  begin  to  give  them  a  mandate 
of  a  90-day  educational  process  for 
themselves.  7  Democrats  and  8  Repub- 
licans, a  break  of  that  nature  on  a 
select  committee  of  13. 1  think  it  is  ab- 
solutely critical.  Put  some  of  the  most 
respected  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  been  here  and  who  have  seen 
this.  This  issue  is  just  starting  and  it  is 
going  to  be  up  to  us  to  decide  not  only 
money— that  will  be  the  least  of  it.  and 
we  can  do  beautifully  with  that— but 
moral  questions,  ethical  questions, 
racist  questions,  fear  questions.  Those 
will  be  the  issues  of  the  day  and  I 
think  we  best  lie  about  our  business. 

This  is  not  something  just  motivated 
by  recent  days.  It  is  something  that  I 
think  all  of  us.  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike,  must  press  our  every  and 
earnest  attention  to. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  my  dlstin- 
giilshed  colleague.  Senator  Hbju.  has 
introduced  an  amendment  which  in 
effect  would  support  the  reconmenda- 
tion  of  the  Public  Health  Service  that 
human  immnnnAmnei^ney  disease 
virus  infection  be  added  to  the  list  of 
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I  oontMloui  dto—M  whleh  la 
I  for  puipoaw  of  tnuB^r^aqp. 

I  am  pwpTWl  to  Mipporf  ~ 
Bblms*  aBiaMtaMnt  (odaj.  but  It  la  Im- 
portant f or  ua  all  to  raallae  that  tbere 
may  be  acme  dtffleulty  wtth  raapeet  to 
h«pifimTfHtii»«*"*  It  ia  my  undentaixl- 
tng  that  th«re  ia  oonoem  aa  to  who 
Tortflea  th«  reaulta  and  whara  the  taat- 
Inc  wUl  be  done,  liany  of  the  Third 
Worid  eountrtea  do  not  have  the  re- 
■ouroaa  or  the  technolocy  to  do  thia 
■ophlatlcated  teatlDS. 

Currently,  with  reapeet  to  thoee 
aeven  dtaaaaaa  that  are  already  on  the 
Hat.  the  country  of  orlshi  doea  the 
t^f^twtg  and  tTMttait  aa  reooounended 
by  PubUc  Health  offldala  and  the 
State  Department.  The  reaulta  of  the 
tgatlny  #»M*  mnrmat%m  are  then  rerlewed 
by  UjB.  offldala  and  a  dedal<m  retard- 
ing eUdbfUty  for  an  immlcrant  vlaa  la 
then  made  baaed  <»i  the  examining 
doctor*!  medical  flndingi.  I  raiae  theae 
queatloiM  not  to  diaoourage  us.  but 
rather  to  point  out  that  there  will  be 
new  laauea  ralaed  by  thla  amendment 
which  muat  be  addreaaed  by  both  the 
Public  Health  Servloe  and  the  SUte 
Department.  It  makes  great  senae  to 
me.  however,  that  If  there  is  currently 
a  Hating  of  dangeroua  and  oontagioua 
Lllaoainn.  there  is  every  reason  to  add 
the  AIDS  vlrua  to  this  list,  as  there  is 
no  question  regarding  its  being  dan- 
gerous or  contagious. 

There  is  no  questlCHi  in  my  mind 
that  AIDS  is  the  No.  1  public  health 
enemy  in  America  today.  There  is  also 
no  question  In  my  mind  that  we  must 
continue  to  look  at  ways  to  prevent  its 
spread.  The  Public  Health  Service  has 
suggested  this  is  one  way  we  might 
start.  I  should  also  note  that  the 
amendment  further  underscores  the 
need  for  intematlcmal  cooperation  in 
addr— itf"g  this  Issue.  I  commend 
President  Reagan  for  having  added 
AIDS  to  the  agenda  for  the  upcoming 
Venice  summit  ♦ 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  WIRTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIKTU.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
supplemental  blU  there  is,  I  believe, 
$20  million  that  Is  to  go  to  the  Center 
for  Diaeaae  OcmtroL  Today,  under  the 
supervlsiao  of  Dr.  Koop.  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Statea.  they  are 
going  to  develop  a  summary  of  the 
very  good  program  outline  on  AIDS 
that  Dr.  Koop  put  together,  and  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  Centers  for  Diaeaae 
Control  to  mail  that  out  to.  they  hope, 
every  houaehold  in  the  United  Statea. 

I  raise  this  matter  at  this  point  aa  a 
number  of  our  colleaguea  had  ralaed 
the  poaaibaity  of  having  that  brochure 
that  Dr.  Koop  had  developed  mailed 
to    everybody    in    their    States.    A 
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number  of  our  colleaguea  on  the 
Houae  aide  had  aaked  that  funds  be 
made  available  so  they  could  mail  it  to 
everybody  in  their  districts.  There  is 
$30  millloo  In  this  supplemental  for 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  to 
pursue  predaely  that  program. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  queatkm  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Haucs],  as 
modified.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  wUl  call  the 
roU. 

The  biU  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Olbhii]  is 
absent  aa  official  business. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Doul  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasss- 
BAUM]  are  necessarily  absent 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  WAaifsa]  is  absent 
on  of fidal  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
bo*  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  M, 
nays  0— as  follows: 

[RoUcsll  Vote  No.  143  Let.] 
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So  the  amendment  (No.  248)  as 
modified  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BTRD.  BCr.  President.  I  wiU  Just 
take  a  minute,  if  we  may  have  ordo'  in 
the  Senate. 


The   PRESIDIlffO   OFFICER. 
Senate  ahaD  be  In  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  seek  rec- 
ognition In  order  that  we  might  deter- 
mine what  amendments  are  still  going 
to  be  called  up  and  about  what  time 
we  will  be  able  to  finish  work  on  this 
bill  today  and  how  many  rollcall  votes 
will  occur. 

May  I  make  that  inquiry  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas?  I  will 
start  with  him. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  majortty 
leader  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to 
respond. 

I  am  working  with  the  floor  leaders, 
both  the  majority  and  the  minority, 
on  the  potential  of  two  amendments, 
the  possibility  of  perhaps  accepting 
one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  offering  of 
the  other.  CBO  has  been  scoring  the 
amendments  as  offsets. 

It  is  going  to  take  about  30  minutes 
to  get  the  first  one  ready  to  offer.  I  am 
willing  to  have  a  very  severe  limit  on 
debate,  as  little  as  5  minutes  on  each 
side. 

This  is  basically  where  we  are. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  welL  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Do  any  other  Senators  have  amend- 
ments to  this  bill? 

Mr.  President.  I  would  Judge,  based 
on  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  has  said,  that  we  can  and 
will  finish  this  bill  this  evening,  before 
a  late  hour.  Looking  at  the  clock  right 
now,  my  guess  would  be— I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  managers 
what  they  think— that  we  ought  to  be 
through  with  this  bill  by  6:30  today  or 
earlier,  hopefully. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  think  so — depending  on  how 
long  It  takes  the  distiiaguished  Senator 
from  Texas  to  get  his  amendments 
drawn.  I  think  he  is  willing  to  have  a 
10-mlnute  time  limit  on  debate,  eqiial- 
ly  divided. 

I  think  it  is  the  same  song,  third 
verse,  so  far  as  the  debate  Is  con- 
cerned, so  I  think  we  will  dispose  of 
that  very  quickly. 

There  is  one  amendment  or  maybe 


Mr.  GRAMM.  Two. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And  then  we  will 
go  directly  to  final  passage. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  our 
intention  to  press  on  to  the  goal  of 
concluding  action  on  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  CHILBB.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  strong  interest  in  AIDS.  I  want 
to  review  for  the  Members  what  we 
have  included  in  the  supplemental  to 
meet  the  AIDS  emergency.  We  have 
included  $77  million  for  essentially 
three  purposes. 

First,  we  have  Included  $20  million 
for  an  every  household  mailing  that 
will  be  sent  to  each  of  the  102  mlUlmi 
households  this  f  alL 


The  one  thing  we  know  for  sure 
about  AIDS  is  that  it  is  a  killer,  and  it 
is  becoming  more  ccmunon. 

We  are  using  the  best  that  modem 
science  can  offer  to  find  a  cure,  but 
most  experts  believe  we  are  some  yean 
away  from  that  goaL 

For  now,  the  best  line  of  defense  is  a 
strong  education  campaign,  to  provide 
the  facts  and  answer  the  questions. 

That  is  why  the  Appropriations 
Committee  added  $20  million  to  broad- 
en the  Federal  Government's  ability 
to  get  the  word  out  on  AIDS. 

The  money  will  be  used  to  send  each 
American  household  a  pamphlet  tell- 
ing what  is  known  about  the  disease, 
and  how  to  prevent  its  spread. 

We  cannot  bide  our  time  any  more, 
hoping  AIDS  wlU  run  its  course  and 
disappear.  People  need  to  know  what 
can  be  done  to  protect  themselves  and 
their  loved  ones. 

Other  countries  with  a  lot  fewer 
AIDS  cases  than  the  United  States 
have  already  done  these  mass  mail- 
ings. Great  Britain.  Switzerland,  and 
Australia  have  taken  action  and  we 
should,  too. 

Right  now,  we  -cannot  cure  AIDS. 
But  with  a  strong  education  campaign, 
mio^be  we  can  hold  it  off  untO  the 
cure  is  found. 

Second,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee added  $30  million  to  help  AIDS  pa- 
tients buy  AZT.  This  is  a  one-time  Ini- 
tiative and  is  not  the  beginning  of  a 
new  program.  Including  these  funds  in 
the  bill  gives  the  authorizing  commltr 
tee  time  to  consider  the  need  for  per- 
manent assistance  to  AIDS  patients 
that  may  be  necessary  to  supplement 
Medicaid  and  third-party  insurance. 
More  important,  this  gives  continuing 
support  to  the  5,000  AIDS  patients 
who  allowed  the  new  drug  to  be  used 
on  them— to  be  tested  at  their  risk— to 
continue  to  have  the  drug.  This  sub- 
group of  AIDS  patients  is  to  have  pri- 
ority consideration  in  the  distribution 
of  these  funds. 

Third,  the  committee  accepted  an 
amendment  for  $27  million  for  AIDS 
counseling  and  minority  education 
programs  from  Senators  Crahstoit 
and  KxHifKDT.  We  had  Intended  to  In- 
clude this  in  the  1988  bill  next  month 
but  a  month's  head  start  on  this  initia- 
tive is  useful;  $20  millicm  of  this  total 
is  to  be  used  by  the  States  for  AIDS 
counseling  and  testing.  It  would  assist 
thoae  people  who  want  a  confidential 
anri  voluntary  test.  In  some  cities  the 
waiting  list  for  such  services  is  almost 
2  months.  Finally.  $7  million  of  this 
total  would  be  for  a  special  education 
program  targeted  at  minorities.  Cur- 
rently, 38  percent  of  AIDS  patients  in 
America  are  black  or  Hispanic  even 
though  the  perception  continues  that 
this  is  a  white-gay  diaeaae.  A  special 
education  effort  is  needed  to  readi  our 
minority  groups,  and  this  supplemen- 
tal includes  fimds  to  achieve  that  ob- 
JecUve. 


THE  WAR  POWERS  ACT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
War  Powers  Act  specifically  requires 
that  the  President  send  a  written 
report  to  Congress  48  hours  after 
"United  States  Armed  Forces  are  in- 
troduced into  *  *  *  situations  where  im- 
minent involvement  in  hostilities  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances." What  does  that  mean?  Look 
at  the  Conf  ermoe  Report  on  the  War 
Powers  Act:  "This  includes  all  cfwunlt- 
ments  of  UJ3.  Armed  Forces  abroad  to 
situations  in  which  hostilities  already 
have  begun  and  where  there  is  reason- 
able expectatiim  that  American  mili- 
tary personnel  will  be  subject  to  hos- 
Ule  fire." 

A  very  good  argument  could  be  made 
that  the  War  Powers  Act  ought  to 
have  been  invoked  on  May  17.  that 
tragic  day  when  37  American  service- 
men were  kUled  aboard  the  U.SJ3. 
Stark.  But  it  now  i4>pears  that  the  ad- 
ministration believes  that  the  War 
Powers  Act  does  not  apply.  The  real 
question,  however,  is.  What  does  Con- 
gress think? 

Whether  or  not  the  War  Powers  Act 
ought  to  be  in  effect  now.  or  the  day 
the  United  States  flag  goes  up  the 
poles  of  11  Kuwaiti  oil  tankers,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  it  applies.  The 
point  is  that  if  Congress  avoids  a  deci- 
sion—as it  now  appears  it  will— a  tadt 
decision  is  rendered  that  the  act  does 
not  apply. 

Look  at  the  scenario: 

Obviously,  it  will  be  a  commitment 
of  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

Obvloiisly.  hostilities  have  begun.  In 
fact,  they  have  been  underway  for 
some  time.  More  than  300  ships  have 
been  attacked  in  the  gulf  since  1984— 
the  majority  of  the  Iranian  attacks 
have  been  on  Kuwaiti  oU  tankers. 

And  equally  obviously,  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  that  American 
military  personnel  will  be  subject  to 
hostile  fire.  When  asked  if  Iran 
planned  to  attack  Kuwaiti  oil  tankers 
flying  the  United  States  flag,  the  Ira- 
nian Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions warned:  "We  are  bound  to 
defend  ourselves,  no  matter  who  is  the 
enemy."  Add  to  that  the  comment 
made  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Richard  Murphy:  "We  will  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  insure  the  passage 
of  our  ships."  And  then  consider  the 
President's  comment:  "We  want  the 
Iranians  to  go  to  bed  at  night  wonder- 
ing what  we  are  going  to  do."  I'd  say 
that  constitutes  "reasonable  expecta- 
tion": the  warning  signs  could  not  be 
more  clear. 

At  the  very  least,  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  the  moment  the  U.S.  flag  goes  up 
the  poles  of  those  tankers,  the  War 
Powers  clock  ought  to  begin  ticking. 
And  48  hours  later,  a  written  report 
from  the  President  ought  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  Congress  under  the  require- 
ments of  the  War  Powers  Act. 


Of  course  the  War  Powers  Act  also 
requires  consultatitms  with  Congress 
before  any  action  Is  taken.  What  I 
want  to  Imow  Is  whether  the  "consul- 
tations" now  going  on  between  the 
White  House  and  Members  of  this 
Congreaa  are  part  of  the  War  Powers 
Act  or  a  substitute  for  it.  If  they  are 
occurring  within  the  ccmtext  of  the 
War  Powers  Act.  then  it  follows  that 
the  other  requirements  of  the  act 
should  be  adhered  to  as  welL 

Theae  "oonsultati<ms"  may  make  us 
feel  good,  make  Congress  look  like  its 
standing  talL  But  if  they  are  not  the 
first  step  of  invoking  the  War  Powers 
Act.  they  fall  woefiilly  shcnt  of  ad- 
dressing the  real  issue.  All  the  ccmsul- 
tatlons  and  all  the  reports  and  all  the 
briefings  in  the  world  cannot  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  law. 

I  plan  to  put  a  hold  on  any  resolu- 
tion potalnlng  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
until  I  know  the  position  of  its  spon- 
sors on  whether  or  not  the  War 
Powers  Act  will  apply  to  the  reflag- 
glng  agreement.  "Will  the  Kuwaiti 
agreement  trigger  the  War  Powers 
Act?" 

I  think  it  does,  and  the  burden  lies 
with  those  who  are  prepared  to  argue 
that  we  need  not  apply  the  act  at  this 
time.  Are  these  reports  and  "consultar 
tions"  really  Just  a  substitute  for  the 
War  Powers  Act?  Either  the  War 
Powers  Act  applies  or  it  does  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  know  the 
position  of  this  Congress  on  that  ques- 
tion. And  my  hold  wiU  stay  until  I  do. 


WHERETS  THE  BUDGET? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today  is  Tuesday,  June  2,  and  we  are 
still  without  a  conference  agreement 
on  a  budget  resolution.  And.  therefore, 
we  have  not  yet  begun  action  on  the 
fiscal  year  1988  appropriations  biUs. 

The  authors  and  supporters  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  Act  assured 
us  that  its  provisions  would  giurantee 
that  Congress  finish  the  budget  reso- 
lution by  April  15.  clearing  the  way  for 
timely  action  on  appropriations  bills 
and  avoiding  the  last-minute  logjams 
of  September.  Mr.  President,  the 
budget  process  did  not  meet  its  Ainil 
IS  deadline,  and  there  is  no  conference 
agreonent  in  sight  3  weeks  after  con- 
ferees were  appointed.  Under  section 
S03(a)  of  the  Budget  Act.  we  cannot 
consider  i^ipnvrlations  bfUs  for  a 
given  fiscal  year  until  the  budget  reso- 
lution for  that  flacal  year  Is  agreed 
upon,  unless  we  want  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act  So  we  sit  and  wait  and  for 
every  day  we  wait  we  increase  the 
likelihood  of  a  comprehensive  continu- 
ing resolution  in  S^tember.  When 
that  time  comes,  let's  not  hear  a  lot  of 
righteous  indignation  about  the  apivo- 
priations  process.  Let's  put  the  blame 
where  it  belongs— on  the  budget  proo- 
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One  of  my  gr«at  trotmtioni  with 
Um  Budget  Act  la  that  It  linpoMi  a 
gmat  number  of  requlramenti  on  the 
iBjmtliiri  proeea.  with  mnetlODi 
fifi«i^  fkDure  to  oomply  with  thoee 
raqulranente.  but  there  are  no  nno- 
tksM  esataMt  the  budget  prooem  ItMlf 
for  Its  failures.  If  the  ApuroiHlstlons 
Conmlttee  falls  to  strictly  abide  by 
the  requlnnMnts  of  the  Budget  Act, 
the  budget  watchdogs  are  upon  us. 
But  If  those  same  watchdogs  fall  to 
meet  their  respowribimies  under  the 
act.  then  the  rest  of  us  must  be  con- 
tent to  sit  Mly  by  and  hope  for  the 
best. 

Let  us  take  an  example  immediately 
at  hand.  Mr.  President.  SeeUon  305(d) 
of  the  Budget  Aet  declares: 

If  St  tbe  end  of  7  dsyi  (ezcladlns  Sstur- 
d&yi.  Santeyi.  and  lassl  hoUdsyB)  sftcr  the 
eoniweei  of  both  Houses  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  oommlttee  of  conference  on  a 
wmcuiient  reaoluUon  on  tbe  budset.  the 
eonfereaa  are  unable  to  reach  asreement 
with  respect  to  all  matten  In  dJmtreement 
between  the  two  Houaee.  then  the  oonf  ereea 
jHmn  wubatiX  to  their  reapeetlve  Houaea.  on 
the  first  day  thereafter  on  which  their 
HouM  la  in  aeadon— 

(1)  a  conference  report  reoonimendlns 
those  mattera  on  which  they  have  asreed 
and  raportlnc  In  illsasniiiiiirnt  thoae  mat- 
ters on  which  they  have  not  asreed;  or 

(2)  a  conference  report  In  dlaacreement.  If 
the  matter  In  dtaasreement  la  an  amend- 
ment which  atrlkea  out  the  entire  text  of 
the  concurrent  reeoIuUon  and  Inaerta  a  nib- 
lUtutetezt. 

Why  haven't  the  budget  resolution 
omferees  compiled  with  this  provision 
of  the  Budget  Act?  Three  weeks  into 
conference,  Mr.  President,  and  not  a 
peep.  And  there's  nothing  the  rest  of 
us  can  do  but  sit  and  wait,  and  hope 
there  will  be  time  left  in  the  year  to 
get  our  business  done. 

The  other  body  is  not  in  this  pickle. 
The  House  conferees  on  Oramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  had  the  good  sense 
to  Insist  on  the  inclusion  of  a  provision 
allowing  consideration  of  appropria- 
tions measures  for  a  given  fiscal  year 
if  the  budget  resolution  for  that  fiscal 
year  is  not  agreed  to  by  May  15.  A  rea- 
sonable provision,  it  seems  to  me.  If 
the  budg^  process  stalls,  why  should 
everything  else  wait?  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  House  leadership 
has  now  dedded  to  employ  that  provi- 
sion, and  has  asked  Chairman  Wmr- 
na  and  his  crtleagues  on  the  House 
Approprlatkms  Committee  to  begin 
subcommittee  and  fuU  committee 
markups  of  fiscal  year  1988  bills. 

I  hope  the  flcmstr  wUl  soon  be  liber- 
ated to  do  the  same,  Mr.  President,  so 
we  can  have  some  chance  of  complet- 
ing action  on  the  IS  annual  appropria- 
tions bills.  If  not,  the  delays  in  the 
budget  process  wUl  give  us  no  choice 
but  to  reaoft  to  a  comprehensive  con- 
tinuing resi^uUoo.         

The  PRKEODINO  OFFICER.  The 
SenatiH- from  Aiitansas. 


Mr.  BUMPCR&  aix.  PHHUdeuk,  what 
is  the  parUammtary  situation  richt 
now?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bUl  is  before  the  Senate  and  it  is  open 
to  amendment. 


THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  to 
follow  up  on  what  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  Just  said  regarding  the 
Persian  Gulf  situation,  I  applaud  and 
«vimm<wMi  him  for  his  remarks. 

Second.  I  wish  to  say  three  or  four 
things  for  the  edification  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  body  as  to  my  own  person- 
al thoughts  about  this. 

They  are  a  little  bit  ambivalent,  but 
just  let  me  say  that  I  do  iM>t  under- 
stand why  the  administration  would 
not  want  to  invoke  the  War  Powers 
Act  The  administration  simply  has  to 
give  us  48  hours'  notice  and  within  60 
days  he  has  to  take  our  troops  or  who- 
ever may  be  Involved  out  unless  Con- 
gress has  agreed  with  the  policy. 

Why  would  the  President  want  to 
get  us  into  a  situation  where  Congress 
is  not  going  to  be  a  partner  in  It?  In 
order  to  avoid  an  awful  lot  of  conflict 
between  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration, it  seems  obvious  to  me  that 
the  President's  interest  will  be  best 
served  If  he  invokes  the  War  Powers 
Act.  If  he  chooses  to  proceed  with  this 
policy  of  flagging  Kuwaiti  ships. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  and  just 
make  a  few  points  which  they  may  or 
may  not  have  thought  of: 

First,  there  has  been  no  significant 
downturn  or  Interruption  of  oil  sup- 
plies coming  out  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Contrary  to  conventional  thinking 
across  the  country,  there  has  been  no 
significant  interruption  of  oil  supplies 
out  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Second.  Kuwait  has  sustained  less 
than  $10  million  In  damages  to  Its 
tanker  fleet  d\u-lng  the  7  years  of  the 
Iran-Iraq  war,  $10  million.  That  is 
about  one-half  day's  receipts  to 
Kuwait.  So  in  7  years  Kuwait  has  sus- 
tained damages  that  would  cost  them 
one-half  of  1  day's  shipment  of  oil. 

Third,  I  do  not  believe  a  single 
tanker  has  been  sunk  in  that  war. 
Those  big  tankers  are  very  difficult  to 


Fourth,  one  has  to  ssk  If  we  are 
going  to  do  this  for  Kuwait,  then  who 
is  next— Abu  Dhahl,  Qatar.  Bahrain, 
whoever  else  prodtices  oil  there? 

FlfUi,  while  we  have  professed  our 
neutrality,  it  is  no  secret  that  we  do 
not  at  least  as  a  nation,  maintain  it: 
despite  a  rather  big  sale  of  arms  to 
Iran,  we  really  favor  Iraq  in  the  war, 
and  the  other  nations  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  are  scared  to  death  that  Iran 
might  win  the  war. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  been 
very  sklUfully  played  off  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  Soviet  Union  off 
against  the  United  States,  in  an  effort 


to  get  us  Involved  in  the  war,  not  to 
make  certain  that  oil  cones  out  of  the 
Persian  Otilf  because  it  is  coming  out 
anyway. 

I  have  nothing  against  Kuwait.  They 
are  a  moderate  nation.  We  want  them 
as  allies.  But  everyone  knows  that  it  is 
In  their  interest  to  bring  that  war  to 
an  end  because  of  their  inordinate  and 
legitimate  fear  of  Iran  winning  the 
war. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  have  two 
thotvhts  about  it: 

First,  we  are  siding  with  Iraq.  When 
we  go  into  this  policy  of  escorting  Ku- 
waiti tankers  out  of  the  Persian  Gtilf , 
we  are  taking  the  side  of  Iraq— every- 
one understand  that— in  a  war  in 
which  we  have  previously  professed 
neutrality. 

Second,  we  are  going  into  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  In  my  opinion  principally  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  is  flagging 
three  Kuwaiti  tankers.  So  we  are 
saying  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  going  to 
get  their  nose  under  the  tent,  which 
they  have  always  wanted  to  do  In  the 
Middle  East,  particularly  In  the  Per- 
sian Oulf,  therefore,  we  must  respond 
In  kind.  That  Is  fine.  If  that  Is  going  to 
be  the  policy,  we  ought  to  know  it. 

In  my  opinion  we  are  hacking  into  a 
situation  which  is  fraught  with 
danger,  not  because  of  the  flow  of  oil 
out  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  because 
the  Soviet  Union  is  there  and  they 
have  agreed  to  flag  three  tankers. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  war  powers 
resolution,  the  resson  we  are  going  in 
there  is,  at  least  ostensibly,  because 
there  are  hostilities  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Tou  can  look  at  all  those  other 
Machiavellian  things  about  the  Ku- 
waitis plajrlng  us  off  against  each 
other.  Maybe  that  does  not  matter. 
Maybe  that  is  not  a  reason  for  us  not 
to  go  in.  BCaybe  the  fnct  that  the  Sovi- 
ets are  going  in  is  a  reason  for  us  to  go 
in.  Maybe  the  administration  sees  this 
as  a  nice  diversionary  move  to  a  deep- 
ening Iran-Contra  hearing  and  the 
revelations  that  are  coming  out  of  that 
hearing. 

Tou  can  judge  all  ttiose  issues  for 
yourself.  But  my  point  is  this:  We 
have  just  lost  37  men  on  a  ship  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  There  are  hostilities 
there.  We  have  already  suffered  casu- 
alties, and  the  War  Powers  Act  simply 
says  if  you  are  introducing  American 
troops  into  an  area  where  hostilities 
exist  or  where  they  are  likely  to  exist 
or  where  they  are  Imminent,  then  the 
President  is  duty  boimd  to  invoke  the 
War  Powers  Act  and  notify  Congress. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  position 
that  this  body  In  this  particular  Con- 
gress ought  not  to  be  issuing  resolu- 
tions around  here  saying  we  hope  the 
President  will  do  so  and  so.  Our  posi- 
tion ought  to  be  that  if  we  are  going  to 
go  through  with  this  policy.  Congress 
ought  to  be  a  partner,  an  understand- 
ing partner,  and  the  Prealdait  ought 


to  be  called  on  to  invoke  the  War 
Powers  Act.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  on  the  floor.  It  is 
going  to  put  a  hold  on  all  those  resolu- 
tions that  are  likely  to  come  up  here.  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  lot  of  questions. 

Are  we  going  to  take  out  the  Silk- 
worm missiles  that  Iran  bought  from 
China  and  has  placed  opposite  the 
Straits  of  Hormus  the  first  time  one  Is 
fired  at  us?  In  a  m<Hnent  of  anger 
after  American  troops  have  been 
killed,  American  sailors  have  been 
killed,  are  we  going  to  bomb  Tehran? 
Are  we  going  to  have  nuclear  weapons 
on  ships  in  the  Persian  Gulf?  What 
ships  are  we  going  to  put  in  there  and 
what  are  their  instructions  going  to 
be? 

If  Congress  is  not  entitled  to  that 
kind  of  information  we  ought  to  fold 
up  our  tents  and  go  home.  If  the  an- 
swers are  not  to  our  satisfaction,  and 
if  Congress  is  not  willing  to  demand 
that  the  War  Powers  Act  be  invoked, 
then  we  ought  to  fold  up  our  tents  and 
go  home. 

We  have  responalbUltles.  We  have 
responsibilities  to  the  Congress  as  an 
institution.  More  importantly,  we  have 
responslbUltles  to  the  American  people 
to  make  sure  that  we  are  not  being 
backed  into  a  situation  with  no  fore- 
thought as  to  what  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences are  going  to  be.  This  is  not 
the  same  as  a  Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. I  remember  my  predecessor,  Sen- 
ator Fulbrlght.  said  many  times  that 
his  biggest  mistake  was  handling  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  here. 

All  I  am  saying  is  we  ought  to  look 
at  history.  I  can  remember  Scoop 
Jackson,  Barry  Goldwater,  and  Dale 
BuMfSBS.  a  very  strange  coalition,  I 
might  add,  saying  after  the  fact,  after 
the  President  had  not  asked  us  if  he 
could  send  1,500  marines  to  Lebanon 
but  telling  us  that  they  were  on  their 
way,  that  we  said  some  marines  are 
going  to  die  as  a  result  of  that  action. 
No  War  Powers  Act.  Not  even  so  much 
as  a  by  your  leave.  Sadly,  we  were 
right— we  lost  260  brave  marines  in 
Lebanon. 

So  If  you  do  not  understand  history, 
you  ouffht  to  at  least  know  what  you 
have  lived  through,  particularly  in  the 
last  12  years  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate.  Fool  me  once,  shame  on  you. 
Fool  me  twice,  shame  on  me. 

So  I  am  vitally  concerned  about  the 
freedom  of  the  seas.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  Soviet  Union  maybe  making 
an  effort  to  get  Involved  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  I  share  the  President's  concern 
about  all  those  things.  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  I  have  to  send  my 
brains  on  vacation  so  far  as  the  rest  of 
it  is  concerned. 

We  have  responsibilities  to  the 
American  people.  We  have  responsibil- 
ities to  every  young  man  on  every  ship 
we  send  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  I 
intend  to  exercise  what  I  believe  is  my 
duty  to  thtnk   this  thing  out.  And 


before  we  get  into  an  inexorably 
lengthening  situation  where  we  do  not 
know  where  we  are  going,  here  is  one 
Senator  who  bel<»)gs  to  the  walt-just- 
a-mlnute  dub.  I  yield  the  floor. 

(Mr.  KERRY  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HATFIEIJ):  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  wiU  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
first  wish  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
his  very  eloquent  statement  describing 
the  danger,  and  the  responsibilities  at- 
tendant to  that  danger,  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.     • 

Would  the  Senator  not  agree  that 
because  the  War  Powers  Act  was  initi- 
ated by  the  Congress,  the  Congress 
ought  to  make  some  decision  about 
the  application  of  that  War  Powers 
Act  under  the  current  circumstances 
in  the  Persian  Gulf?  If  we  are  not 
going  to  face  up  to  it,  we  ought  to 
repeal  the  act.  Would  the  Senator 
agree?         

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  also 
indicated  that  the  geopolitics  of  the 
Arab  world  which  are  shifting  rapidly. 
For  a  long,  long  time,  Israel  was  a 
focal  point  of  regional  attention  and 
of  the  distinctions  and  differences  of 
the  regional  competition.  Would  the 
Senator  agree  that  attention  has  shift- 
ed to  Iran,  that  Iran  has  become  the 
so-called  focal  point  of  concern  not 
only  in  the  Arab  countries,  at  least  the 
moderate  Arab  coimtries,  but  now  in 
Israel  as  well?  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  seeing  a  different  kind  of  geopoliti- 
cal arrangement  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Again,  the  Senator 
is  dead  right. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  recalls 
when  American  public  opinion  and 
world  opinion  against  Colonel  Qadhafl 
and  Libya  was  running  high.  Remem- 
ber the  strategic  bombing  which  took 
place  at  the  direction  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, under  the  res(>onsibillty  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief?  Most  Ameri- 
can citizens  seemed  to  i4>plaud.  Ac- 
cording to  the  morning  news  polls,  the 
surveys  and  a  bipartisan  group  of 
Members  of  this  body  seemed  to  feel 
that  we  were  rubbing  Qadhafi's  nose 
in  it  and  the  President  cUd  the  right 
thing. 

Was  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  as 
amased  as  I  about  that  kind  of  re- 
sponse that  strike  received  from  both 
the  people  and  the  Institutions  of  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  American 
people  WiU,  once  we  get  Involved  in  a 
conflict,  no  matter  whether  it  is  right 
or  wrong,  have  a  tendency  to  want  to 
support  the  action  on  the  basis  that  to 
do  anything  less  is  a  t>etra]ral  to  our 
men  who  are  out  in  the  trenches. 

Mr.  HATFIEU}.  That  leads  me  to 
my  last  question.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  political  environment  in 


this  country  is  very  much  against 
Iran?  Iran  has  played  the  part  of  the 
antagonist  to  the  United  States.  The 
A^U»llah  took  our  hostages  and 
brought  embarrassment  to  our  Gov- 
ernment, to  our  national  psyche. 
Given  that  reality,  the  environment  Is 
now  rather  fertile  for  the  kind  of  pre- 
emptive strike  we  launched  against 
Libya.  If  we  decide  to  launch  a  strike 
at  Iran  in  the  growing  tension  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  there  aeons  now  to  be 
general  environmental  support,  politi- 
cal support  for  that  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator,  of 
course,  is  dead  right.  I  might  just  say 
that  one  of  the  interesting  psfadoxes 
of  all  the  rhetoric  Involved  here  is  that 
the  President  calls  Iran  "that  barbaric 
nation,"  but  it  was  that  bartMric 
nation  that  President  Reagan  was 
shipping  arms  to  until  we  got  caught 
at  it  just  7  months  ago.  I  might  also 
say  to  the  Senator,  we  all  agree  that 
Iran's  existing  condition  is  something 
of  a  renegade  nation  so  far  as  interna- 
tional law  and  the  community  of  na- 
tions is  concerned.  I  do  not  think  you 
can  get  any  debate  about  that. 

I  am  not  even  criticizing  the  Presi- 
dent for  calling  them  a  barbaric 
nation,  or  any  other  name  that  he 
wants  to  call  them.  But  I  do  want  to 
say,  if  that  is  true.  If  they  are  barbaric. 
If  they  are  hall  crazy,  can  anybody  be- 
lieve that  we  are  throwing  down  the 
gauntlet  by  putting  flags  on  11  Kuwai- 
ti ships  and  they  are  gcrfng  to  be  afraid 
to  accept  the  challenge? 

The  very  opposite  would  be  true. 
They  are  almost  certain  to  accept  that 
challenge.  And  in  that  certainty,  to  me 
that  means  that  hostilities  are  immi- 
nent if  we  do  this. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  on  target  because,  in  fact,  the  Irani- 
an Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
has  already  said  that  Iran  would  not 
be  deterred  by  our  flag  Kuwaiti  tank- 
ers represent  the  enemy,  whether  they 
are  carrying  our  flag  or  not  the  major- 
ity of  Iranian  attacks  have  been  on 
the  Kuwaiti  tankers  since  1984. 

Would  the  Senator  agree  that  if  the 
Congress  does  not  make  a  determina- 
tion on  the  applicability  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  now,  it  has  really  tacitly 
said  the  War  Powers  Act  does  not 
apply  in  this  situaticm? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
again  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  comments  on  this  subject. 
Neither  of  us  comes  here  to  advocate 
that  we  turn  tail  and  run  that  ought 
not  be  presented  as  the  so-called  alter- 
native. 

We  must  realize  that  our  dependen- 
cy on  imported  oil  has  increased  by  2.7 
percent  in  the  last  year.  We  have  ef- 
fectively abandoned  the  conservation 
programs  we  instituted  during  the 
Arab  1973  boycott  and  the  resulting 
gasoline   lines.   We   have   eff  ecttvdy 
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t»<Mm»,»A  Um  tnoenttvw  «•  aat  up  f or 
tht  iBwrrh  for  ranowablo  ■oorom  of 
wbktk  would  make  vm 
It  upon  the  foaO  futf 

We  had  tax  oradfta  for  lolw  maoBf 
that  haf«  been  reduced  ao  mueh  that 
ther  are  no  lonser  raoUy.  from  a  prao- 
tkal  point  of  view,  operative.  And  «e 
have  efrr-if'''^*^  vtrtuaUjr  all  of  our  re- 
■earefa  Into  alternative  eneny  aouroea. 

But  tf  that  tant  bad  enough,  we  had 
about  4.M0  ofl  rl8i  operatliit  in  the 
late  IfTO'a  but  only  about  800  today. 
Our  own  domeettc  production  baa 
Idummeted.  and  we  have  uaed  three- 
fouitha  of  the  known  reeervee  in  the 
lower  «. 

We  are  not  only  looking  at  a  quee- 
tlon  of  the  geopolttloi  and  the  dancers 
in  the  Penrian  Oulf  today  but  alao  at  a 
queeUon  of  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oO.  Although  only  5  percent  of  our  oa 
ta  Imported  from  the  Fenian  Oulf.  our 
Weston  allies  and  our  frtendi  In 
Japan  have  greater  urgency.  We  must 
klentify  the  dear  and  in-eaent  danger 
rdating  to  the  War  Powers  Act.  and 
set  out  the  procedures  required  under 
thafact.  But  I  think  we  alao  ought  to 
be  taking  some  very  significant  steps 
to  reduce  and  rtlmlnatf  that  depend- 
ence upon  foreign  oIL 

If  we  have  to  be  in  a  police  role  out 
there.  I  think  it  should  be  under  the 
anaplees  of  the  United  Natltnis.  We 
ought  to  consider  carefully  becoming 
part  of  an  international  force  to  pro- 
tect the  international  waters.  And  we 
ou^t  to  get  out  of  this  unilateral 
woiid  policeman  role. 

I  can  understand  our  allies'  reluc- 
tance to  Jump  in  at  this  point.  They 
know  about  the  Libyan  bombing,  they 
know  about  these  other  military  re- 
sponses to  geopolitical  problems.  The 
Europeans  have  traditiooally  uaed  eco- 
nomic  Incentives  and  the  Japanese 
have  used  dlpkMnaey;  we  have  tended 
to  use  a  military  reaction,  a  dimension 
of  force. 

I  hope  we  can  get  some  time  to  put 
this  Into  the  contest  of  a  bodywlde  or 
an  instltutlanwlde  debate.  But  I  do 
fear  the  poaslblltty  that  the  Congress 
is  op^ig  for  the  easy  way  out:  Let  the 
President  handle  the  hot  potato,  like 
the  Oulf  of  Tonkin.  We  can  stand 
back  and  oittdae  every  move  or  fail- 
ure to  move.  But  If  that  is  what  we  are 
going  to  do.  the  War  Powers  Act  ought 
to  be  dedared  nun  and  void. 

Mr.  BUliPBRS.  I  thank  the  Sensr 
tor.  I  wish  to  oonunent  on  a  couple  of 


No.  1.  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
every  single  resource  we  have  on  alter- 
native sources  of  enogy  has  been 
raped  and  pOlaged  until  It  hardly 
exists  anymore.  I  hope  the  Senator 
heard  me  when  I  rose  and  said  earlier 
today  I  am  Introdoclng  a  tallL  I  spoke 
Just  a  couple  of  lines,  but  the  bill  I 
have  Just  Introduced  Is  a  solar  energy 
bill  which  we  have  put  on  the 


and  Japan  and  Oermany 
both  are  about  to  overtake  us.  We 
have  been  the  leader  in  solar  rsseareh 
in  the  world.  We  are  stlU  the  leader, 
but  we  fkce  the  very  real  possibility 
that  Japan  and  Oenouny  are  going  to 
overtake  us  In  solar  applications.  That 
bCn  is  designed  to  make  sure  that  does 
not  happen.  I  share  the  Senator's  con- 
cern about  how  lethargic  we  have 
^i»fKww»  about  the  day  of  reckoning  we 
aU  know  is  coming. 

Second,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
sits  on  the  Knergy  Committee  with  me 
and.  while  most  Members  of  the  body 
are  familiar  with  this.  I  do  not  think 
many  members  of  the  public  at  large 
are  aware,  and  to  some  extent  this 
takes  the  President's  position  on  the 
necessity  of  making  sure  that  the  oil 
supidy  through  the  Persian  Oulf  Is 
secure.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  under  the  International  Energy 
Agreement,  the  United  States  is  obli- 
gated In  the  event  of  a  world  shortage, 
especially  If  oil  supplies  were  shut  off 
out  of  the  Middle  Esst  and  the  Persian 
Oulf,  to  share  the  shortage  with 
Japan,  which  is  60  percent  dependent 
on  the  Persian  Oulf  as  compared  to 
our  6  percent;  and  share  with  Western 
Europe,  which  is  about  SO  percent  de- 
pendent on  Persian  Oulf  oIL  So  it  is 
not  JiMt  that  we  are  only  0  percent  de- 
pendent and  Japan  is  60  percent  de- 
pendent. The  point  is  if  oil  supplies 
are  cut  off  from  the  Persian  Oulf.  we 
are  obliged  to  engage  In  a  much  bigger 
shortage  than  Just  6  percent,  because 
we  have  to  share  the  remaining 
world's  oil  supplies  with  all  the  signa- 
tories to  that  agreement.  So  the  Presi- 
dent has  s  perfectly  legitimate  argu- 
ment in  talking  about  the  necessity  of 
securing  the  supply  of  oil  out  of  the 
Persian  Oulf. 

But  that  Is  not  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  or  myself  here. 
Our  concern  is  being  a  partner  in 
whatever  our  policy  is  goliig  to  be  in 
mwki'^f  sure  that  we  do  not  get  our- 
selves entwined  in  some  liind  of  situa- 
tion from  which  we  cannot  or  will  not 
want  to  extricate  ourselves  based  on  a 
phony  policy  going  in  on  the  front 
end. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  I  can  forgive 
people  for  not  reading  history*,  maybe 
they  did  not  have  the  opportunity.  I 
have  a  difficult  time  forgiving  people 
who  do  not  remember  the  history  they 
lived  thrtnigh.  The  Oulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution is  a  daasic  case  In  point.  We  all 
remember  it  I  do  not  want  to  change 
the  subject  too  much:  we  are  Just  talk- 
ing here  until  we  can  get  an  amoid- 
ment  up  on  this  bill.  But  one  of  the 
concerns  I  have  about  Nlcaragua~I 
have  a  lot  of  concerns  about  Nicara- 
gua, but  it  is  only  12  years  since  we 
evicted  ourselves  from  Vietnam,  the 
war  based  on  the  big  lie.  the  Oulf  of 
Tonkin  incident  which  never  occurred. 
Tet  M.OOO  fine  young  men  are  dead 
because  we  went  to  war  over  a  reaoht- 


tlon  in  response  to  a  presumed  torpe- 
do-boat attack  against  the  destroyer 
MaUm  which,  as  it  turned  out.  never 
happened.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  my 
responsibility  as  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Arkansas  to  my  constituents 
and  to  the  larger  constituency  of  the 
people  of  this  country  is  to  analyse 
this  very  carefuUy  when  we  are  intro- 
ducing fine  young  American  sailors 
into  an  area  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  ab- 
solutely certain  to  become  a  hostile 
environment  under  the  meaning  of  the 
War  Powers  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wOl  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerii  proceeded  to 
can  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ttak  unanimous  consent  that  fiuther 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be 
dispaised  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas.  I 
believe,  now  has  one  amendment  to 
bring  up.  As  I  understand  it.  that 
amendmoit  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  as  being  legislation  on 
appropriations,  but  I  would  not  pro- 
pose to  raise  that  point  of  order  pro- 
vided we  can  have  a  time  agreement 
and  also  have  an  agreement  that  this 
amendment  is  in  lieu  of  other  amend- 
ments. I  think  the  Senator  from  Texas 
had  22  amendments  reserved. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  wlU  jrleld.  I  have  reduced 
those  down  to  two  amendments.  This 
would  be  the  first  and  then  there 
would  be  a  simple  strike  amendment 
with  several  sections  which  would  be 
offered  ss  well. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  AU  right.  Well,  I 
will  not  ask  for  unanimous  ooaaent  on 
that  theiL  Did  the  Senator  wish  to 
enter  Into  a  time  agreement? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  I  would  be  willing  to 
enter  into  a  time  agreement  of  5  min- 
utes on  a  side. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  agreement  on  the  Oramm 
amendment  of  10  minutes.  5  minutes 
on  each  side,  with  no  second-degree 
amendment  being  in  order^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  mtlered. 

(Purpoae:  To  ProvUte  That  AddmoDSl  Fund- 
ins  tor  DiMster  Paymento  and  Awtots  nre 
to  the  BotneteH  Shall  Not  Increase  the 
Deflctt  for  Ptocal  Tear  I9S7) 
Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  conslderatton. 


The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.   The 
derk  wlU  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  front  Texas  OCr.  OaAmtl 
jHoposw  an  asMndment  numbered  MS: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill.  Ineert 
thefoUowtnc: 

Fabkds  Hoiis  AmmnsiBATios 


■CTALBUUSUK  imUSAlKX  rUSB 

Notwlthstandtns  any  othtr  provtston  of 
this  Act,  in  ofder  to  aUow  the  additional 
fundtns  provided  In  thl*  Act  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  additional 
payments  to  produoen  under  aectJoo  6W(B) 
of  the  Acrlculture.  Rural  Developaient.  and 
Related  Acendes  Appropriatlans  Act.  1987; 
and.  in  order  to  allow  the  additional  tundtnc 
provided  in  thli  Act  for  Asrtcultural  StaUli- 
attlon  and  Cooaerration  Serrloe,  MOaries 
and  expenses,  in  a  manner  that  does  not  in- 
crease the  deficit  of  the  United  States  Oor- 
erament  for  fiscal  year  1»8T.  within  the  re- 
sooicca  and  authority  available,  sroas  obU- 
gatlons  for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  financed  by  the  Rural  Housing  Insur- 
ance Fund  shall  not  exceed  11.500.000.000. 
■UBAL  vmionuan  iksubancs  pumu 
In  order  to  aUow  the  addlUonal  funding 
provided  by  this  Act  for  relief  for  the  home- 
lea  without  incnwslng  the  deficit  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  fiscal  year 
1087.  in  addiUon  to  any  sales  required  under 
any  other  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
under  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, shall  sell  notes  and  other  obligations 
held  in  the  Rural  Development  Insurance 
Fund  established  under  section  309A  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  In  such  amounts  as  to  realize  net  pro- 
ceeite  to  the  Ooverrunent  of  not  leas  than 
$70,000,000.  In  fiscal  year  1987. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  brief.  Whoi  we  adopted  an  authori- 
zation bill  providing  for  additional 
CCC  funding,  an  amendment  was 
adopted  to  that  authorization  which 
said  that  when  that  authorization 
gave  rise  to  appropriations,  those  ap- 
propriations would  not  be  undertaken 
in  such  a  way  as  to  raise  the  def  idt  of 
the  U.S.  Government  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  That  amendment  was  adopted 
on  a  vote  of  96  to  0. 

In  other  words,  in  plain  English,  we 
said  on  a  unanimous  rollcall  vote  that 
when  it  came  time  to  fund  the  CCC 
add-on  we  would  not  raise  the  defidt 
to  do  it.  Unfortunately,  in  the  spend- 
ing bill  before  us.  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  the  defidt  is  in- 
creased by  $155  million  to  fund  that 
program,  dearly  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  authorization  act. 

In  the  authorizing  bill  that  provided 
authorization  for  relief  for  the  home- 
less, again  we  adopted  the  identical 
amendment,  this  time  by  a  vote  of  100 
to  0.  saying  that  when  it  came  time  to 
fund  it.  we  would  not  rise  the  defidt. 
yet  in  this  bill  we  have  a  lOS^nllllon 
Increase  in  the  defidt  to  fund  home- 
less relief  programs. 

All  this  smendment  does  is  allow  us 
to  fulfill  the  oonunltment  we  made  in 
the  CCC  authorisation  bill  and  the 
homeleas  authorisation  bill  by  provid- 
ing an  offset  First  of  all.  the  first 
offset  is  to  cap  the  Rural  Housing  In- 


surance Fund  at  $1.5  bUlion.  I  ronind 
my  colleagues  that  the  President  for  2 
years  in  a  row  has  called  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  program.  By  earning  it. 
we  would  be  pladng  a  limit  effectively 
on  housing  loans  that  are  made  and 
creating  a  savings  of  $210  million. 

Additionally  we  would  sell  f  nnn  the 
Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund 
$70  million  of  financial  assets.  Last 
year  in  the  continuing  resolution  we 
sold  $1  billion.  There  are  $8  billion 
held  in  the  Oovemment.  They  are 
highly  marketable  because  the  default 
rate  is  below  1  percoit. 

There  Is  no  heavy  lifting  in  this 
amendment.  We  cap  a  housing  pro- 
gram. We  seU  assets  to  fund  the  CCC 
emergency  fxmd  and  the  funds  for  the 
homdess.  and  it  allows  us  to  meet  the 
commitments  we  made  in  the  authori- 
zation bill,  which  was  that  we  were  not 
going  to  raise  the  defidt  to  fimd  these 
programs.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  heavy  lift- 
ing in  this  amendment  if  you  live  on 
Wall  Street,  if  you  live  in  the  dUes,  if 
you  are  from  the  parts  of  this  country 
that  are  doing  very  well,  that  is,  the 
east  coast  or  the  west  coast.  If  you  live 
in  rural  America,  this  is  a  direct  as- 
sault upon  it  and  its  programs.  What 
it  would  do,  Mr.  Preddent,  is  cut  by  35 
percent  the  rural  housing  program— 35 
percent— at  a  time  when  rural  America 
iB  suffering  disproportionately,  and  in 
the  second  part  it  cuts  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Insurance  Fund.  That  is 
community  facilities,  that  is  water  far 
cillties  for  rural  America. 

Now,  Mr.  Preddent.  if  you  want  to 
hurt  the  part  of  this  country  that  is 
suffering  the  most,  vote  for  this 
amendment— no  heavy  lifting,  no 
problem.  Just  cut  away  the  rural  part 
of  the  country  and  let  If  float  out  to 
sea.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  do  that 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Preddent  wHl 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missisdp- 

Pi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Preddent,  I 
t-hink  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
correctly  sUted  the  dtuation.  It  is 
something  that  I  am  not  expert  in.  but 
I  have  a  doae  connection  with  this  op- 
eration, rural  housing,  and  so  forth, 
and  I  cannot  support  this  amendment 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senar 

tor.  _  . 

Mr.  BURDICK  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Preddent  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  the  chairman  of 
the  agricultural  appropriations  sub- 
oxnmlttee.  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized. 
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Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  rural 
bousing  ^»nMng  wss  roducod  by  40 
percent  in  fiscal  year  19et.  A  reduo- 
tkm  of  an  addltlanal  $500  mlllkm.  as 
this  amendment  se^s  to  do.  would 
drop  the  overall  levd  of  funding  by 
apprrrirlmtit^'r  60  percent  sinoe  1981. 

In  fiscal  1981.  rural  hoodng  pro- 
grams were  funded  at  $3.9  billion:  In 
fiscal  1986.  $2.1  billion  was  sptaai  on 
rural  HmUtTiy  programa.  The  fiscal 
year  1987  levd  is  $2.1  billion.  A  fur- 
ther reduction  of  $500  million  would 
translate  Into  a  60-pacent  reduction 
in  overall  rural  housing  lending  during 
the  past  6  years. 

The  rural  houdng  ivograms  serve 
economically  disadvantaged  families. 
The  average  income  of  househdldB 
partidpating  in  the  Farmers  Home 
Program  is  about  $11,000  annually. 
110  percent  of  poverty.  Despite  the 
fact  that  these  ecoiMHnlcaUy  disadvan- 
taged households  are  aerved.  over  the 
life  of  the  program— since  the  Housing 
Act  of  1968— the  default  rate  on  the 
Farmers  Home  portfolio  has  been  less 
than  1  percent. 

Since  its  inception  sane  two  million 
economically  disadvantaged  families 
living  in  rural  areas  have  gained 
decent  affordable,  and  safe  housing 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Program. 
This  would  indude  over  150.000  rental 
units  that  have  gone  to  senior  dtizens. 
In  this  current  fiscal  year.  Farmers 
Home  wiU  provide  approximately 
75.000  imits  of  homeownoship,  rental, 
and  rehabilitated  housing. 

Mr.  Preddent,  if  no  tme  else  wishes 
to  speak  at  this  time.  I  wHl  move  to 
table  the  amendment. 
Mr.   ORAMM.  Mr.  Preddent   how 

much  time  do  I  have?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A 
motion  to  table  is  not  in  order  at  this 
time.  Time  remains  on  the  sunend- 
ment 

There  are  2  minutes  and  11  seconds 
remaining  to  the  Senator  fnun  Texas, 
and  1  minute  and  25  seconds  remain- 
ing to  the  Senator  fnnn  Louisiana. 
Who  yidds  time? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  Preddmt  we  can 
go  through  a  l(«ig  and  sad  litany,  but 
the  bottom  line  is  that  the  UjS. 
Senate,  on  a  vote  of  96  to  0,  said  we 
were  not  going  to  raise  the  defidt  to 
fund  the  CCC  add-<m.  Yet  thore  is  a 
$155  million  increase  in  the  defidt  in 
this  bill.  By  a  vote  of  96  to  0.  we  said 
that  we  were  not  going  to  do  it  Yet 
this  bill  does  it.  By  a  vote  of  100  to  0. 
we  said,  when  we  passed  the  authori- 
sation bill  for  the  hometoaa.  that  we 
were  not  going  to  raise  the  defidt 
when  it  came  time  to  fund  it  Yet 
there  is  a  $98  million  add-on  to  the 
defidt  tai  this  bilL 

What  I  have  done  is  come  up  with 
an  offset  Now,  would  it  not  be  w<m- 
derful  if  they  gave  these  programs 
away?  But  the  bottcan  line  is  that  they 
do  not  give  these  i»ograms  away.  I 
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have  limply  suowted  eapptnc  a  pro- 
■nm  that  li  makliic  kMiw  at  •■  low  M 
1  penant-eappliw  that  procram  at 
$1.5  MUkm.  I  with  we  ooold  dve  It  the 
whole  TraaMiry.  but  I  did  not  add 
these  thlnci  to  thle  bilL  The  dtatls- 
gulihed  Oenefnti  who  are  here  oppoa- 
tnt  the  offfeet  did  that:  not  this  Sena- 
tor. 

What  I  propose  is  selllnc  loans  that 
are  marfceCable  and  eapptnc  a  proflram 
to  pay  for  something  the  Senate  said 
that  It  would  paj  for. 

As  I  see  It,  the  question  here— which 
Is  why  I  arte  my  ooileacues  to  supptnt 
this  smendment— Is.  do  we  mean  It 
when  we  pass  laws  saylnc  we  are  going 
to  do  thlnffi?  iM  It  absolutdy  meanlng- 
ISH  when  we  psm  a  bill  that  says  we 
are  not  going  to  raise  the  deficit  to 
fund  something?  Arc  we  going  to  turn 
around  a  month  later,  hoping  every- 
one has  forgotten,  snd  do  it? 

This  Is  a  reasonable  way  to  do  It.  I 
wish  we  did  not  have  to  offset  It.  but. 
thm.  these  are  not  my  add-on  pro- 
grams. They  are  programs  somebody 
else  put  in  here.  If  you  can  come  up 
with  a  better  offset.  I  wUI  support  It. 
but  until  somebody  does.  I  want  to 
Insist  on  this  amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  it. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  1 
minute. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  Just 
very  Inrlefly.  the  program  that  is  being 
financed  hen  is  disaster  loans,  a  $158 
million  program.  It  Is  not  a  profligate 
program.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  $40  mil- 
lion of  the  $156  million  goes  to  Texas, 
for  real  disaster  in  Texas  that  I  think 
need  to  be  paid  for. 

The  question  here  is  not.  should  we 
pay  for  those?  I  think  everytme  agrees 
that  we  ought  to  pay  for  it.  The  ques- 
tion here  is.  Where  do  you  pay  for  it? 
Where  is  this  fund  of  money  you  take 
to  pay  for  these  dlsastas? 

The  answer  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  not  to  cut  the  disaster  pay- 
ments, and  I  am  i^ad  he  agrees  with  us 
on  that,  but.  rather,  to  cut  rural  Amer- 
ica: cut  rural  hou^ng.  cut  rural  pro- 
grams. If  we  need  some  programs  to 
cut.  let  us  surely  not  do  it  in  rural 
America,  not  when  the  family  farm  is 
disappearing,  not  when  unemployment 
is  rampant  on  the  family  farm  and  in 
rural  areas. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  fair,  we  ought 
to  help  areas  In  the  country  that  are 
In  the  wont  shape.  Indeed,  that  is 
what  we  used  to  do.  We  used  to  have 
what  we  called  ooimtercydleal  aid. 
hdp  those  areas  of  greatest  unemploy- 
ment, not  make  it  worse  on  areas  of 
greatest  unemployment,  on  areas  of 
greatest  economic  privation. 

I  say  let  us  kUl  this  amendment  be- 
cause it  hurts  rural  America,  when 
rural  America  needs  help,  not  harm. 


The  PIUB8IDINO  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ssk 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
questlmi  is  cm  agreeing  to  the  motion. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
caUtherolL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
OoBB]  is  necessarily  absent 

I  fmther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  OLsmr]  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  fran  Kansas  [Mr.  Dols],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasss- 
baum]  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Waxiisr]  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gbabam).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  M. 
nays  36.  as  follows: 
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Mr.  BURDICK.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  correctly  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  that  he 
has  one  more  amendment  which  we 
will  vote  on  and  we  will,  thereafter,  go 
to  third  reading? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Can  the  Senator 
assure  Senators  of  that? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  I  only  have  one  more 
amendment,  unless  I  get  some  divine 
inspiration,  which  I  am  not  anticipat- 
ing this  evening. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  further,  I 
would  ask  that  we  set  a  time  limit  of  5 
minutes  per  side.  These  issues  are  well 
known:  not  well  appreciated,  but  well 
known. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  on  the  Oramm  amendment, 
there  be  a  time  limit  of  10  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided,  with  no  second- 
degree  amendment  in  order  and  that 
no  further  amendments  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  be  In  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMBHomirr  so.  *•« 

(Purpooe:  To  delete  funds  which  Increase 
the  deficit  In  Ftacal  Tear  1B87) 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  Senator  from  Texaa  [Mr.  Okamm] 
propoaea  an  amendment  numbered  3M. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
.  imanlmous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  pase  3.  strike  lines  8  throush  11. 

On  pace  18.  Une  8.  strike  "$443,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  '|S«a,S00,000". 

On  pace  35.  strike  Unea  16  throuch  23. 

On  pace  36.  strike  Unea  3  throush  8. 

On  pace  38.  strike  lines  14  throuch  line  8 
on  pace  40. 

On  pace  40.  strike  Unea  » throuch  14. 

On  pace  48.  strike  Unea  5  throuch  11. 

On  pace  51,  strike  Unea  3  throuch  6. 

On  pace  51.  Une  10.  strike  "83.100.000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "83.000.000". 

On  pace  51.  strike  lines  11  throuch  18. 

On  pace  52.  strike  Uoea  1  throuch  5. 

On  pace  53.  strike  lines  14  throuch  18. 

On  pace  53.  strike  lines  31  throuch 
"8800,000:"  on  Une  22. 

On  pace  54.  strike  Unes  22  through  25. 

On  pace  56,  strike  Unes  18  throush  24. 

On  pace  57,  strike  lines  6  throuch  11. 

On  pace  61,  strike  Unes  7  throuch  IX 

On  pace  77.  strike  lines  1  throuch  "Pro- 
Tided."  on  Une  13. 


On  pace  78.  strike  Unes  4  throuch  24. 

On  pace  79,  strike  lines  9  throuch  16. 

On  pace  81,  strike  Unes  1  throuch  5. 

On  pace  82,  tii««wtnf  with  Une  23,  strike 
aU  throuch  Une  3,  pace  83. 

On  pace  85,  strike  Unes  14  throuaAi  17. 

On  pace  100,  strike  Unes  15  throuch  18. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  is  a  very  simple  amendment:  It 
deletes  q)endlng  for  programs.  I 
remind  my  colleagues  that  we  Just 
voted  down  an  offset  to  the  CCC  add 
on  and  the  homeless  bill,  both  of 
which  we  had  adopted  unanimously 
under  the  provlsio  that  we  would  not 
raise  the  deficit  In  order  to  fund  them. 
We  Just  violated  that  on  the  last 
amendment.  This  bill  has  deficit  In- 
creases of  $2.6  billion. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  It 
picks  out  several  programs  and  simply 
deletes  those  programs.  I  would  like  to 
run  over  them  very  briefly. 

Fish  and  seafood  promotion,  a  de- 
fense add  on  that  was  not  asked  for  by 
the  President,  funds  for  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation,  and  the 
African  Development  Bahk.  fimds  for 
Poland,  funds  for  southern  Africa,  in- 
creases for  the  Peace  Corps,  land  fill, 
land  acquisition,  geological  survey, 
computer  leasing,  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Weeds— w-e-e-d-s;  a  new  re- 
search study  center  to  study  the  mill- 
ing of  flour,  something  we  have  been 
doing  for  at  least  6,000  years  without 
the  help  of  Oovemment,  and  when  we 
have  had  the  help,  we  have  done  it 
more  poorly,  the  waiving  of  the  cap  on 
the  Honey  Program  so  that  we  do  not 
limit  honey  farmers  to  only  $250,000  a 
year  of  loans  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment; and  a  series  of  other  small 
programs  such  as  new  funding  for  the 
Archives  to  do  new  cataloging. 

Bfr.  President.  I  am  not  sajring  that 
some  of  these  programs  do  not  have 
merit.  Tou  cannot  spend  this  much 
money,  almost  $200  million,  without 
doing  something  for  somebody.  But 
the  point  is  these  are  not  emergency 
measures,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  at 
this  late  hour  in  this  long  and  labori- 
ous debate  will  not  insult  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  an  emergency  supple- 
mental bOl  by  funding  research  relat- 
ed to  weeds  or  landfills  or  these  pro- 
grams which,  while  I  am  sure  they 
have  great  merit  to  those  involved,  do 
not  represent  emergency  matters. 
They  ought  not  to  be  in  a  supplemen- 
taL 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the 
amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

THE  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  llie 
Senator  frwn  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  large  list  of  items  here.  We 
have  had  good  fun  out  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  discussing  these  things 
over  and  over  again  ad  nauseum.  It  is 
the  same  old  issue,  Mr.  President. 

Up  again  we  have  that  same  Issue  of 
CHAMPUS.  We  ought  to  know  what 


CHAMFUS  is  by  now.  CHAMPUS  Is  a 
program  for  health  care  for  people  in 
our  armed  services.  They  run  out  of 
money  the  first  week  In  July.  This 
amendment  takes  that  money  away. 
What  happens  when  they  run  out  of 
monejr?  I  do  not  know.  We  have  not 
figured  out  a  cure  starting  in  July  for 
all  the  sicknesses  of  our  military 
people.  So  we  have  to  have  CHAMPUS 
money. 

Mr.  President,  the  list  goes  on  and 
on.  Most  of  these  cuts  are  these  small 
programs. 

We  have  had  all  this  fun  talking 
about  $100,000  for  archeological  funds 
for  Nevada.  The  Senator  from  Nevada 
has  been  here  to  talk  about  it.  It  is  an 
emergency.  The  whole  country  is  not 
going  to  grind  to  a  halt  if  we  do  not 
give  $100,000  to  Nevada,  but  we  are 
going  to  lose  some  archeological  arti- 
facts of  some  importance,  according  to 
him.  If  we  do  not  fund  that. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  over 
and  over  this  list  and  we  need  the 
money,  Mr.  President,  and  we  need  it 
now. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  prepared  to 
talk  about,  in  painful  detail,  all  of 
these  Items  from  the  Interior  chi4>ter. 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  handle, 
such  as  flood  damages,  where  dikes 
have  gone  out  and  need  to  be  replaced 
so  there  will  not  be  any  further 
damage. 

PU>OD  DAMAOKS 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
would  delete  $376,000  recommended  to 
repair  flood-damaged  roads,  fences, 
and  reservoirs  in  Montana. 

These  funds  we  Included  in  response 
to  emergency  needs  resulting  from  a 
September  1986  flood.  Immediate 
repair  of  this  damage  is  necessary  to 
prevent  additional  damage  to  roads 
and  structures  before  the  spring  snow 
runoff. 

Mr.  President,  we  received  a  letter 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
stating  that  the  Secretary  had  exer- 
cised the  emer{(ency  authority  provid- 
ed in  section  101  of  the  fiscal  1988  ap- 
propriation bill  to  transfer  $376,000 
from  watershed  maintenance  funds, 
and  that  the  Secretary  has  submitted 
a  supplemental  fundhig  request  for 
OMB. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  Department's  letter 
in  the  Rboord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

VJS.  DSPAKTMBHT  or  TBS  iMTIBIOa. 

WatMngton.  DC,  AprU  17, 1987. 
Hon.  Rosar  C.  Bras, 

Chairman,  SMbeommittee  on  Interior  and 
Rooted  Agendea.  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, US.  Senate.  Wa$hinoton,  DC 
DBAS  SsKATOB  BvaD:  This  Is  to  rq>ort  that 
on  April  16.  1967,  the  Secretary  exerdaed 
his  authority  under  section  101  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  Related  Agendea  Appropriations 
Act  (PX.   99-800)  to  transfer  8376,000  to 
cover  emercency  expenses  related  to  flood 


damace  to  Bureau  of  laadlfanaceBMnt  ta- 
dUUes  In  the  State  of  Montana  The  funds 
were  transferred  from  funds  appropriated 
for  the  maftitenannr  of  waterahed  improve- 
ment projects  In  the  SoO,  Water,  and  Air 
ICanacement  subactivlty  in  the  Maoace- 
ment  of  Lands  and  Reaouroes  Appropria- 
tion. 

Durinc  the  latter  part  of  September  19M, 
the  State  of  Montana  received  heavy  rains 
resultinc  In  hich  stream  flows.  Slides  and 
floodinc  In  many  areas,  resultinc  In  exten- 
sive damace  to  BIAC  reservoirs  and  roads. 
Major  damace  occurred  to  reaervoira.  In- 
cludlnc  viUway  damace,  earth  fUl  and  dam 
washout.  In  addition  to  reaervoir  damace. 
approximately  10  miles  of  road  surface  and 
9  mUes  of  fence  were  destroyed.  Immediate 
repair  of  this  damace  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent additional  damace  to  roads  and  struc- 
tures before  the  sprinc  mow  nmoff . 

As  required  by  section  101  of  the  Interior 
and  Related  Acendes  ApproprlatlaDs  Act.  a 
request  for  a  supplemental  appropriation  to 
repay  the  accounts  from  which  the  funds 
were  borrowed  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Office  of  Manacement  and  Budcet. 

A  similar  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  H<m- 
orable  Sidney  R.  Tatea.  Chairman,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Related  Acendes  Ap- 
propriations, House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely. 

JosKTH  W.  OoaasLL, 

Principal  Deputy  Astiitant  Secretary, 

Policti,  Budget  and  Adminiatration. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  summary,  these 
funds  are  emergency  in  nature;  are 
needed  now  in  order  to  replenish 
fiinds  exi>ended  to  prevent  further 
damage  due  to  spring  runoff;  and  are 
proposed  for  a  supplemental  funding 
request.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
iwrt  the  committee  position. 
pwB— lAMS  AOQUisinoir-^ATon  SAUVAis  rwa 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  you  in- 
cludes a  recommendation  of  $5  million 
for  land  acquisition  at  the  Bayou  Sau- 
vage  National  WUdllfe  Refuge,  near 
New  Orleans.  LA. 

This  refuge  was  recently  authorised. 
It  is  ranked  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  as  highly  desirable.  It  Is  about 
19.000  acres  and  consists  of  critical 
wetlands.  Includes  bottomland  hard- 
woods, fresh  marshes,  and  brackish 
marshes. 

In  the  fiscal  1987  appropriation  bill, 
we  Included  $3  million  to  get  started 
on  this  acquisition.  Now,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  made  substantial 
progress  in  its  appraisal  process. 

Let  me  summarize  briefly  why  we 
need  to  keep  this  $5  million  in  the  bill 
before  you.  The  property  was  to  be  de- 
veloped but  the  project  never  reached 
fruition  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Mer- 
rill Lynch  ended  up  owning  the  pnK>- 
erty  and  values  It  at  $17  million.  How- 
ever, they  have  indicated  that  they 
will  make  a  bargain  sale  and  a  partial 
donation  if  it  can  receive  the  remain- 
ing vpropriatlon  in  the  short  term.  It 
Is  not  my  intention  to  say  that  we 
could  not  drop  this  money  from  the 
supplemental  and  make  it  up  later.  We 
could. 

But  if  we  do.  it  will  cost  us  more 
money.  We  simply  will  not  be  able  to 
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get  this  ezoepaanAl  piece  of  property 
at  a  below-inukat  price  U  we  do  not 
move  now  to  provide  thk  appropria- 
tion. I  ur«e  my  coUe— w  to  acree 
wtth  me  that  aavtaic  money  is  as 
unent  a  reaaon  to  fund  projeeta  In  the 
supplemental  aa  there  is. 
•  wna 
vtooa 

Mr.  Pnaldent.  the  bOl  before  ua 
today  tndudea  $16  mllUon  dollan  to  be 
avallalde  to  repair  flood  damacea  at 
iMiti5m»i  wO^lf e  refucea.  national  fish 
hatehertas,  and  wOdllf e  research  facili- 
ties, lite  report  acoompanylnc  the  bill. 
SJL  100-48.  has  a  list  by  State  of  the 
projects  to  be  funded  with  the  emer- 
fency  appromrlatlon  on  paces  05  and 

••• 

Let    me    summarlae.    however,    by 

sayinc  that  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
faculties  in  10  SUtes  win  receive  ur- 
gently needed  repair  funding  as  a 
result  of  this  appn^iriatlon. 

I  understand  that  the  administra- 
tion is  preparing  a  supplemental  fiind- 
ing  request  to  provide  for  these  needs. 
However.  Mr.  President,  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  position  that  this  supple- 
mental was  not  going  to  be  received  by 
the  committee  in  time  for  us  to  consid- 
er the  supplemental  request.  There- 
fore, we  included  this  money  in  the 
bill  before  we  received  the  request. 

I  would  say  that  most  of  the  dam- 
ages are  to  facilities  needed  to  manage 
our  wildlife  resources.  We  have  literal- 
ly nanilons  of  dollars  of  investments 
that  are  not  in  a  position  to  be  used 
unless  this  repair  program  gets  funded 
immediately. 

For  example,  the  Ottawa  National 
^KHldlife  Refuge  in  Ohio  suffered  ex- 
tensive damage  to  interior  dikes,  as  a 
result  of  record  levels  of  rainfall.  This 
means  that  literally  miles  of  dikes  are 
no  longer  functional.  Without  these 
dikes,  the  breeding  areas  for  bald 
eagles  and  other  birds  are  no  longer 
protected  for  the  benefit  of  the  wild- 
life. Funding  in  the  amount  of  $1  mil- 
lion is  Included  in  this  supplemental  to 
restore  those  dikes. 

As  another  example,  the  Hagerman 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Texas  suf- 
fered extensive  flooding  and  erosion  in 
August.  September,  and  October  1080. 
The  heavy  rainfall  damaged  farm  ter- 
races, bridges,  roada.  water  control 
structures,  dikes,  and  fences.  The 
refuge  receives  over  117,000  visitors 
ftiiniiaiiy  and  the  needed  repairs  wlU 
protect  their  health  and  safety.  The 
bOl  contains  $90,000  to  address  those 
problems. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  go  on.  but  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  agree  that  the 
projects  listed  <m  pages  86  and  88  of 
the  committee  report  are  urgently 
needed  and  should  be  funded  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  following  land  ac- 
qulsltian  iwojects  are  Included  in  the 
urgent  supplemental  for  good  reasons. 
We  believe  that  each  of  them  meets 
the  test  for  an  urgent  supplementaL 
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Mr.  President,  the  Oongaree  Swamp 
NM  is  16.138  acres  near  virgin  hard- 
wood forest,  acquired,  in  part,  by  the 
Government  through  a  declarati<m  of 
taking  filed  on  February  21.  1980. 

At  the  time  of  the  filing,  the  Gov- 
ernment deposited  with  the  courts  the 
estimated  value  of  the  lands.  However, 
the  court  has  now  ruled  that  Just  com- 
pensation for  the  property  is  $11 J  mil- 
lion more  than  was  deposited  with  the 
court. 

The  money  included  in  the  supple- 
mental is  in  response  to  a  court  order. 
Interest  is  fi^v^mrni^ung  on  our  out- 
standing balance  at  about  $2,000  per 
day.  Of  course,  we  could  wait  untfl  the 
regular  1988  appropriations  bill,  and  it 
would  only  cost  us  $80,000  per  mcmth. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
funding  for  this  project. 

mw  snm  oosas  ratioral  ktvd.  wt 

New  River  Gorge  was  authorized  in 
1978.  The  park  has  plans  to  acquire 
between  50,000  and  60,000  acres,  but  to 
date  has  acquired  less  than  6,000 
acres. 

One  characteristic  of  land  ownership 
patterns  In  the  New  River  Gorge  area 
is  that  there  are  a  number  of  large 
ownerships.  Acquisition  of  several 
properties  is  being  negotiated  at  the 
current  time,  each  of  which  may  be  in 
excess  of  several  million  dollars. 

In  addition  to  these  large  properties, 
the  National  Park  Service  has  58  com- 
pleted appraisals  comprising  9,500 
acres  for  an  estimated  value  of  $8  mil- 
lion. The  money  recommended  in  the 
supplemental  is  essential  for  the  Serv- 
ice to  be  able  to  complete  these  urgent 
acquisitions.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  funding  Included  in  the 
bilL 

ATPAIACHUJI  SATIOIIAL  TSAU. 

Mr.  President,  the  Appalachian  Trail 
is  a  continuous  2.097-mile  trail  ranging 
from  Maine  to  Georgia.  The  trail 
passes  through  14  States.  Indudinr 
Connecticut,  Georgia.  Maine.  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  CaroU- 
na,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Ver- 
mont. Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

The  Service  is  about  150  miles  short 
of  having  all  of  these  miles  protected 
for  trail  use.  As  of  April  30, 1987.  there 
was  less  than  $500,000  available  to  the 
service  to  complete  the  acquisition. 
Without  the  money  Included  in  the 
supplemental,  no  additional  acquisi- 
tion will  occur  until  additional  funds 
are  to  be  provided  in  the  regular  fiscal 
1988  bill.  Prices  are  continuing  to  in- 
crease and  options  may  be  expiring. 

The  money  included  in  the  supple- 
mental would  be  distributed  as  follows: 

$2,100,000 

700.000 

300.000 

3.100.000 

New  Jeney 400.000 

New  York. 300.000 


MamebuMtU. 


000.000 
700,000 


Total $7,300,000 

I  luve  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
funding  in  the  supplementaL  Other- 
wise, when  acquisition  resunkes  in  the 
fall  or  spring,  prices  will  have  escalat- 
ed and  additional  costs  will  need  to  be 
incurred. 


Presldent'B  request . 
House  sUowsDoe. — 
Senate  allowaooe ... 


Coonectieut 

New  Hsmpshlre.. 
Pennsylvania 


uvhirn* 

$3.5S7 

„■■■■!" 3,607 

34*7 

Oramm  propoaal  __- «——        —  X307 

The  amendment  would  delete  funds 
which  were  included  within  the  Presi- 
dent's request. 

The  allowance  would  provide  $2  mil- 
lion to  Implement  a  new  pilot  adminis- 
trative accounting  system  which  would 
be  tested  within  the  Geological  Survey 
first.  The  new  accounting  system  is 
the  basis  for  future  administrative  ef- 
ficiencies. These  fimds  are  a  good  in- 
vestment. To  delete  them  would  be 
peimy  wise  and  pound  foolish. 

The   remaining   $597,000   has   been 
recommended  to  cover  emergency  fire 
fighting  costs  over  which  the  Depart- 
ment obviously  has  no  controls. 
mmxALS  MARAomxirr  sotvicK 

The  amendment  would  strike  all 
$800,000  recommended  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate  for  the  Minerals 
Management  Service. 

The  sum  of  $700,000  included  in  the 
recommendation  provides  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  royalty  ac- 
counting system  on  the  existing  VAX 
computer  system.  It  was  originally  in- 
tended that  a  new  computer  system 
would  be  operating  by  this  time.  How- 
ever, the  new  system  has  failed  its  ac- 
ceptance tesU.  If  the  $700,000  is  delet- 
ed, the  auditing  of  Federal  mineral 
royalty  collections  wiU  suffer.  More 
funds  are  apt  to  be  lost  than  the 
amendment  would  save  if  compliance 
efforts  are  hampered. 

POaSST  SXBVICB— nSBCT  AMD  DISIASI  COSTKOL 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us 
today  Includes  sn  increase  of 
$10,000,000  to  be  available  for  insect 
and  disease  control  activities  on  Feder- 
al land. 

The  funds  are  needed  throughout 
the  country.  In  BCisslsslppi.  Louisiana, 
Alabama.  Arkansas,  Georgia.  North 
and  South  Carolina,  and  Texas,  the 
southern  pine  beetle  continues  to  de- 
stroy thousands  of  acres  annually. 

The  mountain  pine  beetle  and  the 
western  spruce  budworm  in  Idaho, 
Oregon.  Washington.  New  Mexico. 
Colorado,  Wymning,  and  Utah,  is  out- 
nmnlng  our  best  efforts  to  limit  their 
damagea. 

The  gypsy  moth  is  devastating  thou- 
sands of  acres  throughout  the  North- 
eastern area.  States  such  as  Maryland. 
Maine.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  West  Virginia  are  either 


losing  acres  now  or  are  expecting  big 
losses  in  the  next  year.  In  1086.  over 
2.400.000  acres  were  defoliated  by 
gypsy  moths.  These  fxmds  will  permit 
the  Forest  Service  to  begin  to  invento- 
ry, spray,  and  monitor  acres  to  control 
some  of  these  losses. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  of  no  responsi- 
bility so  rssrntini  as  the  protection  of 
our  public  lands.  These  funds  are  in 
addition  to  the  $8  million  already  ap- 
propriated in  1987. 

A  particular  problem  our  subcom- 
mittee faces  Is  estimating  the  amount 
of  funding  needed  each  year  to  control 
insects.  We  make  those  annual  appro- 
priation decisions  in  the  summer  and 
fall  of  cme  year,  but  insect  populations 
are  not  known  until  the  spring  of  the 
next  year.  The  supplemental  funding 
bill  IB  the  perfect  vehicle  to  fimd  these 
types  of  problems.  They  are  urgent; 
they  are  important;  and  they  are 
needs  that  are  unanticipated  when  we 
make  apnniti  funding  decisions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
funding. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senate 
has  shown  a  trend  in  this  last  vote  by 
over  2  to  1.  I  think  the  trend  is  there 
even  more  strongly  for  these  items 
which  we  have  debated  over  and  over 
on  the  Senate  floor.  At  the  appropri- 
ate time— and  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

lix.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  2  minutes  10 
seconds. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Let  me  point  out,  Mr. 
President,  that  in  the  CHAMPDS  Ac- 
count, the  funds  that  are  struck  repre- 
sent the  amount  by  which  the  bill 
before  us  exceeds  the  recommendation 
of  the  President. 

Again  I  go  back  and  ask  you  to  look 
at  these  basic  items  and  ask  yourself. 
Do  these  items  belong  in  an  emergen- 
cy supplemental  bill?  Perhaps  we  have 
all  heard  it  so  many  times  that  we 
have  grown  tired  of  it,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  weed  research  centers,  mill- 
ing centers,  and  I  could  go  on  and  on 
from  aid  to  Poland  to  aid  to  Southern 
Africa,  the  African  Development 
Bank,  at  a  time  when  we  face  a  mount- 
ing deficit,  when  interest  rates  are  be- 
glmiing  to  rise,  again,  I  do  not  think 
these  kinds  of  items  ought  to  be  in  an 
emergency  supplemental  bill.  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana says  there  is  a  trend,  and  it  is  a 
trend,  but  unfortunately  it  is  a  trend 
that  is  producing  the  kind  of  trend  we 
do  not  want  in  interest  rates,  in  infla- 
tion rates.  This  trend,  if  it  does  contin- 
ue, could  offset  all  we  have  done  since 
1981. 1  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Soiator  from  Texas  has  yielded  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  How  much  time 
have  I  remaining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes  10  seconds. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  has  spoken  about 
the  CHAMFUS  and  said  that  the 
amount  of  money  included  in  the  bill 
was  that  which  the  President  request- 
ed. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  made  his  budget  request 
in  January.  Since  then,  things  have 
changed  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Just  a  few  days  ago  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  requested 
$425  million  sajrlng  that  that  was  the 
amount.  That  is  the  amount,  $425  mil- 
lion as  included  in  this  bill. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  dated  April  27,  1987.  in 
which  he  says,  among  other  things: 

CHAMFUS  is  a  legisUted  entitlonent  and 
oosts  cannot  be  reduced  by  manacement  ac- 
tlODS  such  as  restrictinc  the  beneficiaries' 
aocen  to  liealth  care.  Failure  to  provide  full 
funding  will  force  the  Department  to  repro- 
gram  resources  from  other  programs.  It  is 
requested  that  the  Senate  provide  the  total 
$425  mllUon  supplemental  funding  required. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  is  not  any 
doubt  that  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  is  correct  in  the  amount. 
There  is  not  any  doubt  that  the  total 
$425  million  is  needed.  What  we  need 
to  do,  Mr.  President,  Is  to  go  ahead 
and  approve  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time 

Mr.  CONRAD  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Forty 
seconds. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  40  seconds 
to  the  SeiuU»r  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  a  good  deal  about  weeds 
from  the  distingtilshed  Senator  from 
Texas.  I  will  point  out  two  things.  This 
bill  provides  $8  million  for  the  weed 
research  center  to  find  a  nonpollutlng, 
nonchemlcal  means  for  weed  eradica- 
tion. That  is  important. 

In  a  Washington  Post  article,  May 
21,  1987,  they  pointed  out  that  pesti- 
cides in  15  common  foods  may  cause 
20,000  cancers  per 'year.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  article  be 
printed  in  the  RaooxD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
RaooBD,  as  follows: 
CFTtxn  the  Washington  Fost,  May  31. 19871 

PasiAcuiss  TK  15  CoimoH  Poods  Mat  Cause 
20.000  Camcbs  a  Ybas 

(By  Michael  Welaskopf ) 
Pesticides  contaminating  the  most 
'v»»imnn  American  foods  may  be  reaponslUe 
for  as  many  as  30.000  cancer  cases  a  year, 
aooordlns  to  a  NatlfHuJ  Academy  of  Sci- 
enoes  report  released  yesterday. 

The  report,  oonflrming  longstanding 
public  health  feats  of  chemicals  sprinkled 
liberally  od  DjB.  farm  land,  indicates  that 
pcstlrfaira  cause  roughly  as  many  cancers 


asbestos  but  far 


yearly  as  radon  gas  and 
fewer  than  cigarette  smoking. 

Fifteen  foods  treated  by  a  handful  of  pes- 
ticides pose  the  greatest  risk  of  cancer,  ac- 
cording to  the  two-year  study  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  academy's  Natloiial  Re- 
search Council.  They  are  tomatoea.  beef,  po- 
tatoes, oranges,  lettuce,  apples,  peacites, 
pork,  wheat,  soybeans,  beans,  carrots,  chick- 
en, com  and  grapes. 

The  study  focused  on  28  of  the  53  pesti- 
cides deemed  carcinogenic  or  potentially 
carinoogenlc  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  More  than  80  percent  of  those 
analysed  exceeded  the  EPA  thestudd  of  "ae- 
oeptable"  cancer  risk  for  a  pollutant— no 
more  than  one  additional  case  of  cancer  lot 
every  1  million  people  exposed. 

The  "EPK  responsible  for  regulating  pesti- 
cides, was  criticized  in  the  report  for  lacking 
"sound  scientific  or  policy  reasons"  in  pur- 
suing tougher  pesticide  residue  standards 
for  processed  foods  than  for  raw  commod- 
ities. The  committee  recommended  adopting 
the  EPA's  acceptable-risk  standard  as  a  imi- 
f orm  wn«'rit«inn  standard. 

Ray  Thornton,  the  committee's  chairman 
and  president  of  the  University  of  Arkansas, 
told  a  news  conference  that  the  current 
"crazy  quilt"  of  regulations  "does  not  pro- 
vide the  best  protection  of  public  health." 

The  study  could  boost  the  prospects  of 
legislation  aimed  at  overhauling  the  na- 
tion's pesticide  laws.  At  a  hearing  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  yesterday. 
Assistant  EPA  Administrator  Jack  lloore 
said  of  the  study,  "One  should  not  be  wor- 
ried about  what  he  purchases  at  the  super- 
market. The  food  supply  is  wholesome  and 
safe." 

The  projection  of  20,000  additional  cases 
of  malignant  tumors  yearly  is  based  on  the 
academy  committee's  "worst-risk"  assess- 
ment of  the  28  pesticides,  siBnimlng  average 
daily  consiunption  for  70  years  of  foods 
treated  by  a  iwrttwntn  amount  of  chemicals 
and  covered  with  a  maylmum  amount  of 
residue.  The  study  estimated  5.8  cases  of 
cancer  for  every  1.000  people  exposed  over 
their  lifetimes.  Environmentalists,  applying 
that  figure  to  the  entire  population,  esti- 
mate 1.45  million  cases  over  70  years,  or 
20.000  per  year. 

The  lifetime  risk  of  cancer  for  the  general 
population  is  1  in  4,  or  350  per  1.000  peoide. 
In  the  worst  case  of  5.8  additional  canons 
per  1.000  people,  the  odds  of  contracting  the 
disease  would  rise  from  25  percent  to  25.58 
percent. 

Radon  gas.  which  seeps  from  the  ground 
into  homes,  is  believed  to  cause  between 
5,000  and  30.000  cancers  yearly,  and  asbes- 
tos 9,000  cases,  according  to  the  American 
Cancer  Institute. 

Committee  member  Arthur  C.  Upton,  of 
New  York  Univenity's  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Medicine,  said  even  the  "UK>er  limit 
estimate"  of  canco'  risk  posed  by  pesticides 
is  "a  very,  very  small  proportian"  of  total 
UJB.  cases  estimated  to  reach  985.000  this 
year. 

Compared  to  cigarette  smoking  which  is 
expected  to  cause  120.000  cases  of  lung 
cancer  this  year,  the  risk  is  smalL  But  "you 
can  volunteer  not  to  smoke,"  said  lAwrle 
liott,  senior  staff  adoitlst  for  the  National 
Resources  Defense  CoundL  "The  public  has 
no  way  of  iHVtecting  itself  against  pesti- 
cides." 

Mott  said  the  committee's  projections 
probiddy  underestimate  the  cano»-  risk  be- 
cause nearly  half  of  the  known  or  suspected 
carcinogens  were  studied.  Moreover,  there 
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and  elilarUialona.  All  ot  Umb  bmibiiI  by 
himdradi  of  tteas  Um  EPA*!  MoepUbto  rtak 
■Undud  wr^h"*^  bf  Um  mcaOtmy  oommlt' 
to*. 

Tomatow.  t>«»Ud  with  four  of  Um  moi* 
dmncoitNH  iilMiiiknli  ■ooount  for  IS  percent 
of  tlM  totel  dtatitry  euww  rtak  for  partteMe 
lOMtar  ttM  vorat-coM  anolyeta.  the 


wtth 


An  uwtlrlrtw  In  the  United  8t»tea  must  be 
the  SPA.  which  Is  chwied 
the  crop  beneflU  of  each 
Its  health  rtake.  Por  moet 
of  the  oldv  rectatrenta.  however,  the  agen- 
er^  hmtth  aaeaBBenU  have  been  Impeded 
by  a  lack  of  health  data  and  chemical  real- 
due  data. 

A  Mil  Willi  iin  to  reform  peatlride  recula- 
ttooa  for  the  flnt  time  In  16  yeara  would  re- 
quire pcatlriilr  manufMturera  to  aubmlt  full 
health  data  within  a  decade  of  the  bUl'i  paa- 


Ftor  every  registered  peetldde.  the  EPA  to 
■uppoeed  to  set  legal  Umlta  ^edf  ying  how 
much  ptttrMr  reaktae  can  be  preeent  tn 
food  aold  In  Interstate  oommeroe.  A  19M 
lesWattve  prorlsioa  called  the  Delaney 
dawe  compllratfid  the  EPA's  Job  by  pro- 
hibiting any  cancer-causing  addiUves  In 
procamed  food. 

As  a  result,  the  agency  applies  a  tougher 
standard  to  peettddes  tn  processed  foods 
than  In  raw  rfrmTf^'*'^*— ,  which,  according 
to  the  study,  represented  nearly  80  percent 
of  the  cancer  rtak  In  food. 

"Ptom  the  standpoint  of  consumer  protec- 
tloo."  the  report  said,  "the  source  of  expo- 
sure—raw commodity  versus  processed 
food— seems  Irrelvant." 

Mr.  CONRAD.  I  bAve  another  arti- 
cle to  brtnc  to  the  attention  of  this 
body,  which  Just  appeared  in  the  Min- 
neapolis Star  and  Tribune,  a  major 
story.  "Just  When  It  Appeared  The 
Prairie  Was  Safe.  It's  .  .  .  Leafy 
Spurge.  The  Weed  That  Would  Not 
Die." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rsc!ou>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rhx»s.  as  follows: 

[Pram  the  m*""**!^'**  Star  and  Tribune. 

Monday,  May  IS.  1M71 

"SuraawBSD"— Dwwnw  ni  roa  a  Barrut 

(By  George  Monaghan) 

A  shy  and  retiring  botany  professor  at  the 
Unlveratty  of  MtauMsoU  named  Thomas 
Morley  once  stood  firm  against  the  formida- 
ble Mh.ii—n»«  Highway  Department's  plan 
to  run  the  Croastown  ezpcesaway  over  one 
of  the  few  virgin  pralrlea  left  In  the  metro- 
politan area. 

Morley  won.  The  pralrte  to  stin  there,  a 
tranqufl  island  of  needle  grass,  prairie  vlo- 
leta.  purple  Alexanders,  sunflowers  and 
goldenrod  between  two  branchea  of  a  high- 
way ooostantly  roaring  wtth  traffic 

Now.  though,  he  to  fSdng  an  even  tougher 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with 


It  ta  called  leafy  sparge,  a  tall,  slender  and 
traa-looklng  weed  that's  so  aggres- 
stublMra  even   Morley   has  just 
about  given  up  hope  of  getting  rid  of  It. 
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Hot  that  he  haan*t  tried.  Por  the  last 
seven  years  he's  bean  fighting  leafy  spurge 
In  a  little  patch  of  virgin  prairie  In  Bloom- 
Ington.  The  story  he  tells  of  hta  efforts  are 
an  hv"— *«~'  of  what  sdentlsU  at  the  unl- 
venity  are  up  against  as  they  set  out  oo  a 
study,  the  first  tn  Mtnnesota.  to  find  a  weak 
spot  In  what  has  become  known  among 
some  of  them  as  "superweed." 

Leafy  spurge  to  scattered  acroas  half  of 
the  country  from  Montana  to  MlnneaoU 
and  as  far  south  as  ITansas  and  Nebraska. 
About  the  only  places  where  It  cant  grow 
are  lawns  that  are  consistently  cut  and  crop 
land  consistently  cultivated.  It  doesnt  like 
urtian  devdopanent,  either,  and  one  thing 
that  stops  It  cold  to  blacktopplng.  But  lU 
coats  to  agriculture  are  astronomlcaL  The 
cattle-carrying  capacity  of  land  drops  by  as 
much  as  three-fourths  when  leafy  spurge 
takes  iMkL  mainly  because  It  InhlblU  grass 
production.  North  Dakota  alone  loaes  $7 
miUlon  a  year  in  forage  and  iMCf  production 
and  spemta  another  $6  million  for  control 
programs.  In  Mlnneeota.  leafy  spurge  has 
Invaded  parks.  InfesU  road  rlghta-of-way, 
and  contaminates  pasture  and  prairie  land 
In  wide-spread  sections,  an  estimated 
600,000  acres  In  all.  100,000  of  them  in  Hen- 
nepin County. 

Once  it  geto  started,  hardly  anything  can 
stop  it.  CatUe  won't  eat  it.  They  won't  even 
eat  the  grass  growing  near  it.  Insects  won't 
kill  it.  Other  plants  cant  live  around  it.  Her- 
bicides can  kill  It.  but  so  much  has  to  be 
used  that  It's  often  not  worth  it.  Tou  can 
cut  it,  but  it  will  return,  its  greentoh-yellow 
flowers  waving  delicately  In  the  spring 
breeae  and  getting  ready  to  pop  lU  seeds 
over  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  litUe  prairie  In  Bloomington  began 
having  spurge  problems  In  liM2,  when  con- 
struction crews  built  a  playground  for  the 
old  Nine  Mile  Creek  School.  Pill  for  the 
land  had  leafy  spurge  seeds  in  it.  A  colony 
got  started.  Then  seven  years  ago.  the  city's 
park  department  made  a  mistake.  Nearby,  it 
stored  a  pile  of  wood  chips  used  to  spread  on 
park  walking  paths.  It  was  located  down- 
wind from  the  spurge.  Seeds  rot  into  the 
wood  pile.  When  the  chips  were  used  on 
paths,  the  seeds  spread  along  the  paths  and 
advanced  Into  the  prairie  a  quarter  mile 
away. 

"I've  been  trying  to  eradicate  it  ever 
since,"  Morley  said,  "spraying  It  In  spring 
plant  by  plant,  but  they  kept  coming  back. 
Then  I  started  spraying  mid-May  and  mid- 
June  and  a  month  later,  and  it's  still  there. 

"I  have  It  under  control  now,  but  I  think 
If  I  live  a  hundred  years  I  might  get  rid  of 
it.  and  by  that  time  the  park  department 
would  probabily  come  tai  with  more  wood 
chlpa  and  start  the  thing  all  over  again." 

What  makes  the  leafy  spurge,  a  distant 
cousin  of  the  polnsettla.  so  tough? 

You  name  it— the  roots,  the  flowers,  the 
buds,  the  seeds,  the  chemistry,  the  poison- 
ous chemicato  it  syntheslses.  They  all  have 
something  to  add. 

The  roota.  said  diaries  Q.  Dale,  weed  and 
seed  supervisor  for  the  Mlnneeota  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  go  very  deep.  He's  seen 
them  90  feet  deep,  and  rooU  6  feet  deep  can 
send  shoota  to  the  surface. 

The  roots  have  buds  all  over  them.  They 
push  up  through  the  soil  and  become  more 
planU  wtth  their  own  roots  that,  if  not 
stopped,  can  in  four  months  penetrate  3 
feet  deep  and  spread  out  40  inches.  The 
roots  hold  enough  nutrients  to  keep  the 
plant  alive  for  years. 

The  new  plants  grow  flowers.  Each  flower- 
ing stalk  produces  a  doaen  or  so  capaiilea. 
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with   three  seeds.   When  the 
mature,    the    capsules    explode,    spraying 
seeds  as  far  aa  IS  feet. 

Wniard  L.  Koukkarl  profeasor  of  plant 
physiology  at  the  Dnlveislty  of  Minnesota 
and  member  of  a  team  beginning  the  spurge 
study,  grows  leafy  «nirge  seeds  In  hta  labo- 
ratory. Now  and  then,  he  hears  the  pods  ex- 
plode and  finds  seeds  all  over  the  laboratory 
floor. 

In  nature.  Mrds  and  fl-*—* *«  and  running 
water  carry  the  seeds  miles  away.  People 
■liiuatl  them.  too.  often  by  moving  soil  to 
and  from  oooatruetkm  sites. 

"What's  so  »"«— <"g  about  It."  Koukkari 
said,  "to  the  way  it  takes  over.  I'm  not  aware 
of  anyting  yet  that  will  compete  with  leafy 
spurge.  It  comes  tn  and  it  occupies  the  terri- 
tory. The  other  plants  Just  disappear.  We 
think  allelopathlc  chemicato  might  be  In- 
volved, chemlcais  the  plant  produces  that 
inhibit  growth  and  development  of  other 
planta" 

lieafy  spurge  has  a  long,  involved  history. 
Botanists  think  it  started  in  southern 
Europe  in  ancient  times  and  worked  Its  way 
around  the  world.  It  came  to  the  United 
Statea  In  ships  carrying  maniif  actured  prod- 
ucts that  were  too  Ught  to  give  the  ship  sta- 
bility. So  soil  and  rocks  from  E^ut>pe  were 
used  as  ballast.  When  the  ships  arrived,  the 
ballast  was  dumped  on  American  soU.  The 
first  leafy  spurge,  then,  came  from  ballast 
sou  dumped  in  Massachusetta  It  spread  Into 
r^n*Am  then  down  through  the  Upper  Mid- 
weat  and  the  Plains  states. 
'  Russian  Mennonltes  trying  to  escape  con- 
scription into  the  czar's  army  in  the  1870s 
also  brought  spurge  seeds  with  them  when 
they  immigrated  to  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota.  Mlnneeota.  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
They  apparently  carried  leafy  spurge  seed 
in  grain  they  brought  vrtth  them. 

The  study  of  leafy  spurge  by  Koukkari 
and  his  colleague.  David  Blesboer,  also  a 
university  plant  physiologist,  to  being  fi- 
nanced over  four  years  by  a  1135,000  state 
grant.  The  study  probably  will  take  10 
years.  What  Koukkari  and  Blesboer  want  to 
do  to  find  the  plant's  weaknesses.  To  do 
that,  they  will  take  It  apart  virtually  mole- 
cule by  molecule  to  see  how  It  works.  They 
hope  to  find  out  what  makes  the  plant  so 
persistent  and  productive.  If  they  find  out. 
theyni  begin  looking  for  the  chemicato  of 
other  plants  to  poison  leafy  spurge  the  way 
It  poisons  other  planta 

They've  come  up  with  few  leads.  Koukkari 
said.  They  are  investigating  a  European 
moth  as  a  possible  control.  And  they  are  in- 
vestigating a  bacterium  that  turns  leafy 
spurge  green  yellow.  Even  then,  though,  the 
plan  overcomes  the  problem  and  grows 
green  again. 

"It  would  be  very  nice  if  we  could  find 
some  nice  lawn  prairie  grass  that  would  take 
over  leafy  spurge  and  we  think  we  might 
have  a  few  leads  on  planU  that  may  be  com- 
petitors," Koukkari  said. 

"It's  not  very  much,  but  right  now  It's  all 
we  have.  The  fact  to.  leafy  spurge  to  In  a 
league  by  Itself." 

There  to  one  other  possibility.  People 
someday  may  learn  to  love  It.  Leafy  spurge 
to  in  a  botanical  family  charactoiaed  by  a 
milky  latex  In  the  leaves  and  stems.  It  can 
be  reftaMd  like  oU  and  the  product  buma 
like  gasoline. 

During  the  TOs.  some  botantota  were  talk- 
ing about  poasitdy  raising  fields  of  these 
"gasoline  plants."  T«^«"y  on  marginal 
lands  out  west.  But  their  dream  faded  with 
theoU^ut. 


Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  we  reject  this  ammdment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRBBIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  suffldoit  seocmd?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Soiator  from  Louisiana.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  dei^  called 
therolL 

BCr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Binni]  Is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Olxhn]  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dolk],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasss- 
BAinf  ].  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  WARma]  is  absent 
on  of  flcial  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  61, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  144  Leg.] 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  254  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  moticm  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

RACKooars 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
long-time  and  ardent  supporter  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  I  am  delighted  by  the 
provisions  in  this  measure  which 
would  provide  a  supplemental  fiscal 
year  1987  appropriation  of  $7.2  million 
for  the  Peace  Corps  and  prohibit  the 
expenditure  of  fimds  for  the  purpose 
of  relocating  the  Peace  Corps'  head- 
quarters to  office  space  outside  the 
Nation's  capitaL  These  provisions  are 
included  in  chm>ter  IV  of  title  I  and  in 
section  508.  respectively,  of  the  pend- 
ing measure.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DiCoiTciia]  for  his  great  woiit  in 
bringing  about  both  of  these  provi- 
sions. 

rtlMUUMl 

Mr.  President,  the  additional  fimd- 
ing  that  would  be  provided  in  this  leg- 
islation is  crucial  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Peace  Corps  in  fiscal  year  1987  to 
maintain  its  operations  and  to  begin 
making  progress  toward  achieving  the 
congressionally  mandated  goal  of  a 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  strength  of 
10.000.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  au- 
thored the  legislation  establishing 
that  goal,  which  was  enacted  in  sec- 
tion 1102  of  the  International  Security 
and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985.  PubUc  Law  99-83. 

Despite  the  unprecedented  growth 
in  the  populations  in  the  nations  of 
the  developing  world,  the  numbers  of 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  declined 
over  the  past  two  decades  from  more 
than  15,000  volunteers  in  1966  to  9.000 
in  1970,  to  just  over  5,000  in  1984.  Cur- 
rently, there  are  only  about  5,500  men 
and  women  serving  in  the  Peace 
Corps;  yet  the  Peace  CoriM  has  over 
2.400  more  requests  for  volunteers 
from  host  countries. 

At  congressional  request  following 
enactment  of  PubUc  Law  99-83.  the 
Peace  Corps  developed  a  6-year  plan  to 
reach  the  10,000-volunteer  goal  in  a 
phased  and  realistic  way.  According  to 
that  plan,  which  was  submitted  to 
Congress  on  March  5,  1986,  in  fiscal 
year  1987  the  Peace  Corps  would  re- 
quire an  ^proprlation  of  $137.2  mil- 
lion. Following  receipt  of  this  plan, 
the  Senate  passed  and  Congress  en- 
acted legislation  in  section  1301  of  the 
Omnibus  Diplomatic  Security  and  An- 
Uterrorlsm  Act  of  1986,  Public  Law  99- 
399,  to  increase  the  Peace  Corps'  fiscal 
year  1987  authorization  of  i4>propria- 
.tions  from  $130  to  $137.2  million. 

On  March  16,  1987,  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  [Mr. 
Pbll],  the  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  Peace  Corps  Affairs  [Mr. 
Dom],  the  Senators  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DbConcini]  and  frtun  Vermont 


[Mr.  Iaabt],  both  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  RoaarmL- 
Lsa]  joined  wtth  me  In  a  letter  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Operatiims  Subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
prt^nlatlons  Committee  [Mr.  Inoutk] 
outlining  the  need  for  this  additlmial 
funding  and  urging  his  support  for  a 
$7.2  million  supplemental  fiscal  year 
1987  appropriations  for  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  the  text  of  oiu-  March  16 
letter  to  Chairman  iNotm  be  Inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Raoois. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboord.  as  follows: 

U.8.  SaaATX. 
WatMngUm,  DC,  March  It.  1M7. 
Hon.  DAinSL  K.  Ihoutb, 
Chairman,  Svbcommittee  on  Fortign  Qper- 
tMoru,   Committee  (tn  Appropriationt, 
V.S.  Senate,  Wiiu/kintrtoa,  DC 

Dxaa  Dah:  We  are  writing  to  urge  that, 
during  consideration  of  the  FY  1M7  Supple- 
mental Appropriaticms  bill,  adequate  fund- 
ing for  the  Peace  Corps  be  provided  to  sup- 
port progress  toward  the  Congressknudly- 
mandated  goal  of  a  Peace  Corps  volimteer 
strength  of  10.000  and  to  achieve  certain 
programmatic  Improvements. 

As  you  may  know,  legislation  enacted  In 
section  1102  of  the  International  Security 
and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1985 
(PubUc  Law  00-83)  established  the  10.000- 
volunteer  goal.  Currently,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 5.500  men  and  women  serving 
In  thto  unique  and  valuable  program. 

Despite  broad  and  continuing  national 
and  international  support  for  the  Peace 
Corps  and  ito  significance  in  the  pursuit  of 
world  peace  and  understanding,  the  nimiber 
of  Peace  Corpa  volunteers  has  steadily  de- 
creased over  the  last  two  decades— from  ita 
height  of  more  than  15.000  volunteers  tn 
1966  to  0,000  to  1970.  to  lltUe  more  than 
5.000  in  1084.  During  thto  same  period  the 
populations  of  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world  dramatically  increased,  adding  to  the 
multitude  and  complexity  of  problems  ocn- 
fronting  the  peoples  of  these  lands— prob- 
lems which  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  tn  a 
imlque  position  to  aastot  tn  allevlattng.  In 
thto  regard,  the  Peace  Corps  presently  has 
over  2.400  more  requests  for  volunteers 
from  host  countries,  and  nearly  500  more 
qualified  applicants,  than  the  agency's  cur- 
rent budget  enablea  it  to  meet. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  orderiy 
achievement  of  the  10,000-volunteer  goal,  at 
our  request.  Peace  Corps  Director  Loret 
Ruppe  prepared  a  6-year  plan  for  reaching 
that  level  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  190S.  A 
copy  of  that  plan  submitted  In  March  1066 
to  endoeed.  To  keep  pace  with  that  plan  and 
to  make  needed  improvements  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Peace  Corpa.  we  believe  that 
$7.3  million  In  fimdlng  to  supplement  the 
agency's  FT  1087  appropriation  of  $130  mil- 
lion U  essential  Such  an  appropriation 
would  simply  provide  full  funding  for  the 
current  authorisation  for  the  Peace  Corpa. 
Of  thto  modest  increase.  $6.3  mUlioD  would 
enable  the  Peace  Corps  to  enhance  axMl 
expand  operations  tn  the  Philippines  (60 
PCVs)  tn  aooordanoe  wtth  the  exprtasert 
wishes  of  President  Aquino;  to  increase 
modesUy  the  number  of  new  volunteers  en- 
rolled thto  year  for  servloe  In  other  coun- 
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tolH  (MO  PCVt):  to  •stand  Um  tenn  of  a 
— «ii  xvsF'*'^  of  emrant  vohmtaan  with 
Hfn4^  ikilte  (IM  PCVif.  and  tovmmm  Um 
potantlal  for  iltto loplm  Pmm  OotiM  pro- 
miM  to  naw  boat  eoontrtM. 

Ow  and  abo*«  tba  taoo.000  in  wpplo- 
mnital  tauStat  logiiaatinl  by  the  Admfaita- 
tntloB  ftar  rataa  to  Paaea  Oorpa  aUff  py 
and  a1^«^"««^«^^  Unar"**'  raqulranianU  from 
tiK  ngv  VMtand  ttnployBMnt  RctlrcBiant 
an  aitititum*!  lt.4  mauon.  would,  in 
to  Bwkinc  it  poaribla  to  achieve  the 
iliTrHinrt  above  and  shown  in  the 
fftift,  bdp  anabie  the  Peace  Corps 
to  deal  wttb  a  number  of  unforeeeen  ex- 
g^^pniT"*^  from  fluctuation  in  the  ez- 
imtaa  o(  IntamaUonal  eurrendea  and 
in  the  agency's  fixed  coats.  Thus, 
with  thto  t7J  supplemental,  the  Peace 
Corpa*  FT  IMT  appropriation  would  total 
$ivr J  —nMnw  the  tuU  f'««"t  currently  au- 
thoriaad  for  PT  1M7. 

We  know  you  share  our  enthualssm  for 
the  Peace  Cotpe  and  Ita  mission  of  promot- 
ing peace  and  international  understandlnf. 
We  uite  your  support  for  the  $7.3  mOllon 
to  brine  about  tboee  opportunl- 


Wlth  every  good  wiah. 
Ever  sincerely. 

CHxisiutma  PoBP. 
(Chairman.  Subcoounlttee  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Affain). 
CLiUBoam  Pnx. 

Chairman, 

AUUI  CXAMSTOIt. 

(Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  East 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs), 
CommUtee  on  rortign  ROationt, 
Dnnns  DaCoiiciin. 
(Member  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations). 
Patucx  I^aht. 
(lleml>er.  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations). 
CommiUee  on  Appropriation*. 

Jom  D.  ROCKIFILLKK  IV. 

PbacbOobps 

naCAL  TXAX  ISST  SUPPLOIIinAL  nOPOSAL 


[icmioas  of  dollars] 

Expand  and  ifnt,mnr»  Operations  in  the 
PbUlpplnes:  fl.O. 

wyp^iMi  program  by  SO  volunteers  to  re- 
store volimteer  reductions  made  In  the  Phil- 
tpplnea  in  reaponae  to  Oramm-Rudman  and 
to  demonstrate  continued  support  for  the 
new  govoTunent's  focus  on  development 
through  spedaliaed  agricultural  training 
programa.  (Increased  numbers  of  volunteers 
and  agricultural  tt*****"  on  Peace  0>rps 
programs  in  the  Philippines  is  consistent 
with  President  Aquino's  desires  expressed  to 
the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  a  Novem- 
ber 19M  meeting  in  the  Philippines.) 

Other  Increases  in  the  Numbers  of  Volun- 
teers: $3.X 

Increase  the  number  of  volunteers  else- 
where by  300  to  meet  requests  from  host 


eountrlsa  which  cannot  enrrantly  be  met 
with  exlstiitg  budget  resources. 
Expand  Term  of  Spedal-flkUl  Volunteer*: 

Extend  the  use  of  the  experience  sim  ex- 
pertiae  of  100  volunteers  who  have  already 
eompleted  two  years  of  senrloe  and  would 
like  to  extend  their  service  for  a  third  year. 
New  Country  Entry  Developraentc  $1.0. 
(Conduct  asaeaaments  of  new  country  en- 
tries (poarible  caiirtldat.er  Chad.  Sudan.  Co- 
moroa.  Bolivia.  Equatorial  Guinea.  Pakistan. 
Uruguay.  Djibouti,  and  China);  start-up 
eosta  for  9-4  entries. 

Totat  90.3.  

PiACsOowa. 
JTorek  S.  iMC 
Hon.  Alah  CBAmroii. 

Mewibtr,  SenaU  Committee  on  Foreign  Jteto- 
tiona.  U.S.  Senate.  Waahinoton,  DC 
DBAS  SsMAToa  CsAiraTOir  In  response  to 
your  request  of  February  3.  we  are  provid- 
ing a  detailed  plan  for  attaining  a  volunteer 
level  of  10.000  over  the  next  six  years. 

We  share  with  you  the  concern  for  the 
needs  of  the  developing  world  and  a  convlc- 
Uon  that  long-term  development  needs  are 
best  met  through  grassroots-level  assistance. 
As  we  enter  our  second  quarter-century. 
Peace  (Torps  is  reaffirming  lU  role  In  provid- 
ing such  assistance,  a  role  In  the  foreign  as- 
sistance community. 

As  I  participate  in  3Sth  Anniversary  sym- 
posia around  the  nation.  I  am  pleased  and 
very  proud  of  the  continued  support  of  the 
American  people  for  the  basic  goals  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  The  strong  responee  made  by 
Americans  throughout  the  nation  to  our  ap- 
peals for  Increased  numbers  of  volunteers  to 
support  our  Africa  Food  Systems  InitiaUves 
has  been  repeated  In  the  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse to  our  anniversary  activities.  The  so- 
called  "me  generation"  is  In  fact  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  people  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world,  and  wilUng  to  contribute  their 
time  and  skills  to  meeting  those  needs.  And 
an  older  generation  of  Americans  has  re- 
newed lU  Interest  in  international  volim- 
teerlsm;  their  extensive  experience  ensures 
that  they  have  the  skills  so  much  needed 
overseas. 

Due  to  time  constraints,  the  attached  plan 
has  been  developed  by  Headquarters  staff, 
with  limited  participation  by  our  overseas 
staff,  who  are  occupied  In  making  the  pro- 
gram reductions  required  under  Oramm- 
Rudman.  Despite  this  constraint,  we  feel 
that  the  outlined  volunteer  levels  are  feasi- 
ble and  supportable.  We  considered  possi- 
bUltles  for  expanding  existing  programs,  for 
initiating  new  projects  in  countries  where 
we  itow  serve,  and  for  establishing  new  pro- 
grams in  countries  where  we  do  not  now  op- 
erate. We  also  weighed  the  likelihood  that 
host  countries  would  agree  to,  aitd  support, 
potential  expansions.  And  we  carefully  eval- 
uated "saturation  levels"  for  each  country 
(the  levels  at  which  the  sheer  numbers  of 
volunteers  In  a  particular  country  would 
preclude  further  increases). 


While  increased  levels  of  volunteers  are 
feasible,  it  is  important  to  note  the  limlta> 
tioiM  inherent  in  development  of  this  plan: 
The  need  to  reduce  the  Fsderal  deficit 
continues  to  be  an  urgent  priority  of  this 
Administration.  As  I  noted  In  my  earlier 
letter,  we  need  to  balance  the  economic 
needs  of  the  developing  world  with  the  eco- 
nomic needs  of  our  own  Nation.  Potential 
Increases  noted  In  the  plan  must  be  viewed 
as  somewhat  tentative,  as  they  depend  heav- 
ily on  the  concurrence  of  the  boat  country 
government.  As  you  know,  the  bulk  of  our 
volunteer  acUvlty  is  In  direct  response  to  a 
specific  request  from  a  host  country.  Since 
boat  country  governments  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  development  of  this  plan,  we 
cannot  guarantee  their  response.  We  feel 
that  the  overall  numbers  are  attainable, 
however,  in  light  of  the  numerous  requests 
we  have  received  for  new  or  expanded  ef- 
forts, although  this  will  also  depend  on  the 
availability  of  scare  skills  ammig  our  appli- 
cants. 

Increases  are  also  subject  to  change  based 
on  changing  political  and  economic  environ- 
ments in  the  countries  served.  We  have  not 
Identified  individual  countries  in  this  plan 
for  that  reason.  The  overall  numbers  would 
not  be  expected  to  fluctuate  much,  though, 
as  one  country's  increase  may  well  offset  an- 
other country's  decrease. 

Increased  levels  cannot  be  attained  with- 
out the  establishment  of  programs  In  coun- 
tries where  we  do  twt  now  operate.  As  with 
expansions,  such  new  country  entries 
depend  on  the  concurrence  of  the  host 
country.  We  have  received  a  number  of  con- 
tacts concerning  possible  new  country  en- 
tries, but  would  have  to  go  through  the 
formal  negotiation  process  before  establish- 
ing programs. 

Any  increase  In  volunteer  levels  would  re- 
quire a  commitment  of  resources  In  both 
dollar  and  peraoiuiel  terms,  and  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  achieve  In  the  current  budget  envl- 
roiunent.  Peace  Corps  cannot,  and  will  not. 
place  volunteers  overseas  without  adequate 
support  to  ensure  their  continued  health 
and  safety. 

Despite  the  tenUUve  nature  of  any  specif- 
ic numbers,  especially  on  a  country-by-coun- 
try basis.  Peace  Corps  does  feel  that  the 
need  for  development  assistance  is  there, 
and  that  we  can  play  a  valuable  role  In  help- 
ing the  developing  world  meet  Its  long-term 
needs.  As  you  well  know.  Peace  C^rps  is 
most  costeffectlve  (and.  in  our  eyes,  our 
meet  effective)  development  sssistsnre  pro- 
gram. 

I  hope  the  enclosed  plan  responds  to  your 
request.  If  you  have  any  questions  or  need 
additional  information.  I  and  my  staff  are 
available  to  assist  you  In  any  way  possible. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  Interest  in 
and  support  for,  Pesce  Corps'  programs. 
Sincerely, 

Lout  MnxB  RtJyvB. 

Director. 
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ErtaWlihlng  »"<i  mf'n***"*"!  a  volunteer 
force  of  10.000  would  reqiilre  more  than 
doubling  our  annual  trainee  input  over  the 
next  four  to  six  years. 

From  1.1M  to  S.OU  In  Africa  (up  1.8S4). 

From  707  to  OM  in  Inter  America  (up  379). 

FrtMB  aM  to  1.39S  in  North  Africa.  Near 
East.  Asia  and  Paetfle  (up  609). 

lioat  of  the  v<4unteers  would  serve  In  ag- 
riculture and  education  programs,  with 
leaaer  increaaes  In  health.  water/aanltaUon. 
forestry  and  small  enterprise  development. 

Over  a  doaen  new  country  entries  would 
be  planned  (up  from  63  at  present). 

Pundlxtg  would  need  to  increase  by  $73 
million  over  current  levels. 

Staffing  would  need  to  Increase  by  close  to 
300  FTE  over  current  levels. 


Fiscoi  year  19$7 


Trainee  Input , 


3.171 


Volunteer  years 4.901 

Volunteers  on  board  end  of  year 6.108 

Staff  (FTE) 1.097 


Program  support.. 

RCDE. 

Volunteer  (iterations... 


miHoM 
4S.3 
13.8 
79.3 


Total. 


137.3 


Volunteer  operattooi . 
Total. 


83.6 


146.3 


MBHOM 

Support  to  tJHV  program  (grant  In 

alternating  years) (J) 

WATS  eq«ilpment  (one-time) (.1) 


trainee  Input  over  FY  1967 
byM3: 

Africa 360 

Inter  America „.. .. 108 

NANEAP 75 

Major  Increases  continue  in  agriculture/ 
rural  development,  education,  and  small  en^ 
terprlae  development. 

Assumes  entry  into  3  new  coimtries  (1  in 
NANEAP.  3  in  Africa). 

Increases  in  staff  provide  for  overseas 
staff,  recruitment  and  support  services. 

jruitoiu 
Basic  training  for  new  volunteers 

(trainees) (9.2) 

Overseas  support  to  new  volunteers 
(allowances.       travel       in-service 

training,  supplies,  etc.) (.4) 

Medical  support (.5) 

Recruitment,  other  ( 1  FTE) (J) 


Increased  trainee  input  over  fiscal 
year  1986  by  S56: 

Africa 282 

Inter  America 234 

North   Africa,   Near   East.   Asia 

and  Pacific  ( NANEAP) 60 

Major  increases  are  in  agriculture/rural 
development,  education,  small  enterprise  de- 
velopment and  health. 

Assumes  entry  into  four  (4)  new  countries 
(1  in  Africa.  3  In  Inter  America). 

Increases  in  staff  provide  for  overseas 
staff,  recruitment,  and  support  services. 

MiUioiu 

Basic   tralitlng   for  new   volimteers 

(trainees) (3.3) 

Program  planning  to  support  the  ex- 
pansion  (.4) 

Medical  support (.5) 

Program  materials  for  volunteers (.3) 

Recruitment,  other  ( 1  FTE) (.2) 

Increases  in  Volimteer  Oper- 
ations provide  for 4.6 

Recruitment  (8  FTE) (3.3) 

Support  to  the  UN  Volunteer  pro- 
gram ( +5  volunteers) (.3) 

Increases  in  RCDE  provide  for .  3.5 

Overseas  staff  (38  FTE) (1.4) 

Headquarters  staff  (21  FTE) (.8) 

One-time  costs— new  costs (.8) 

(Conversion  to  State  systems  for  per- 
sonnel/payroll    (.5) 

One-time  upgrade  of  overseas  com- 
puter systems „ (.8) 

Overseas    support    costs    (vehicles. 

FAAS) « (.6) 

One-time  computer  expansion (.5) 

Support  services (J) 

Increases  In  Program  Support 

provide  for 8.7 

Fieeal  wear  l»t8 

Trainee  Input 3.714 

Volunteer  years 4.999 

Volunteers  on  board  end  of  year 6.630 

Staff  (FTE) 1.168 

mrnonM 

Program  support. $49.6 

RCDE. 18.0 


Increases  In  Volunteer  Oper- 
ations provide  for 


4.4 


Recniltment  (8  FTE) (.3) 

Support  to  UNV  program  (grant  In 

alternating  years) (-.1) 

Increases  in  RC:i}E  provide  for .  .3 


Overseas  staff  (43  FTE) (3.1) 

Headquarters  staff  ( 10  FTE) (.7) 

Overseas    support    costs    (vehicles. 

FAAS) (.4) 

One-time  upgrade  of  overseas  com- 
puter systems (1*3) 

One  time  costs  for  new  posts ( -  .3) 

Other (.2) 


Increases  in  program  support 
provide  for 


4.4 


Fiscal  year  19»» 

Trainee  Input 4.233 

Volunteer  years ~  5.737 

Volunteers  on  board  end  of  year 7.686 

Staff  (FTE) 1.211 

jruuotu 

48.4 

13.7 

94.9 


Program  support 

RCDE 

Volunteer  operations 


Total. 


157.0 


Increases  trainee  input  over  1988  by 
519: 

Africa 300 

Inter  America 144 

NANEAP 75 

Major  Increases  In  education  and  agricul- 
ture/rural development. 
Anumes  no  new  country  entries. 
Increases  in  staff  for  overseas  staff,  re- 
cruitment, and  support  services. 

Basic  training  for  new  volunteers 
(trainees) _ (3,1) 

Overseas  support  to  new  volunteers 
(allowances,  travel,  in-service 
training,  supplies,  etc) (7.5) 

Medical  support (.6) 

Other  (1  FTE) (-1) 

Increases  in  Volunteer  Oper- 
atioiu  provide  for 1 1.3 


Recruitment  (6  FTE). 


(.4) 


Increases  in  RCDE  provide  for . 


.7 


Changes  in  program  support 
provide  for „. — 1.3 


Increases  In:  

Overseas  staff  (31  FTE).... (-t-1.6) 

Headquarters  staff  ( 5  FTE) ( -t-  J) 

Overseas  suppcnt  cost  (vehicles. 
PASS) (-^.4) 

Offset  by  decreases  in: 

One-time  computer  purchases —  ( -  .5) 
One-time    upgrade    to    overseas 

computer  systems ( -  3.0) 

One-time  costs  for  new  posts.- (-.8) 

FiacaX  year  1991 

Trainee  input 4300 

Volunteer  years 7.366 

Volimteers  on  board  end  of  year 9.307 

Staff  (FTE) 1.309 

MUUomg 
5S.6 
14.6 
117.1 


Program  support.... 

RCDE. 

Volunteer  operations . 


Total. 


186.3 


Increase  trainee  input  over  1990  by 
318: 

Africa 384 

Inter  America —36 

NANEAP 100 

Inter  America  continues  slowing. 
Assumes   3   new   country   entries   (1    in 
NANEAP.  3  in  Africa). 

Major  increases  in  education  and  agricul- 
ture/rural develoixnent. 

Increases  in  staff  for  overseas  staff,  re- 
cruitment and  suiK>ort  services. 

MOUont 

Basic    training    for   ztew   volunteer 

(trainees) (1.0) 

Overseas  support  to  new  volunteers 
(allowances.       travel,       in-service 

training,  supplies,  etc) (6.9) 

Medical  support ( .9 ) 

Other  (2  FTE) (.1) 


Increases   in  Volunteer  Oper- 
ations provide  for 


9.8 


Recruitment  film  (one-time) (0.1) 

Recruitment  (7  FTE) (J) 

Support  to  UNV  program  (grant  in 

alternating  years) ~~..  (.1) 

Increaaes  in  RC^DE  provide  for . .1 

Overseas  staff  (28  FTE) .... (1.3) 

Headquarters  staff  (3  FTE) (.1) 

Overseas    support    oosU    (vehlclea, 

FAAS) (.2) 

Replace  overseas  computer  systems.-  IM) 

Ooe-time  costs— new  posts (.2) 


Increases  in  program  support 
provide  for (2JI) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mi.  President,  not 
only  would  the  Peace  Corps  be  unable 
to  begin  tpi^ng  steps  toward  meeting 
the  10.000  volunteer  goal  which  Con- 
gress established,  but  without  the 
funding  contained  in  the  pending 
measure,  the  Peace  Corps  would  not 
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lM  »'Wi»  to  niftl*****"  Ita  current  level  of 
opentlaiw.  0««r  the  last  ftooftl  yev. 
the  Peaoe  Oaciai  bas  bMn  hard  hit  tiy 
a  number  of  unantidpatad  coata— from 
fhictqattnna  In  the  esehanae  rmtaa  of 
tiitamatltmal  eufteneiee  and  unf ore- 
•een  Iuli  eaine  In  the  ageneya  fixed 
ujate  wtiiiili  are  havtnc  a  eevere 
bBpaet  on  the  atanoy's  ability  to  plaee 
new  Totuntaen.  In  fact,  Mr.  Prealdent. 
vlthout  **«*■  fUndliv.  the  number  of 
I^aee  Oorpa  mlunteeri  would  drop 
below  S.00O-the  loweat  level  ilnce  the 
roacm  Oorpa  waa  flrat  launched. 

In  fnarr  Oorpa  boat  oountrlea  In 
Afliear-ltl«er.  Leaotha.  and  Mall- 
(raavooU  food  projeota  operated  by 
rnarw  Oorpa  voluntean  would  be  aerl- 
oiHly  affected  by  the  cutbacka  that 
would  be  neovaary  If  thia  additional 
fundinc  were  not  provided.  The  Peace 
Oorpa'  pivaenoe  In  Zaire  aa  well  would 
be  greatly  dimlnlahed.  Alao.  Peace 
Oocpa  acttvltlea  In  the  PhUlpplnea 
would  be  aharply  reduced. 

I  thua  wlah  to  expreaa  my  deep  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  to  Senatora 
laooTS  and  DBCoHcnn.  and  other 
membera  of  the  Approprlattona  aub- 
f^f^wttttmrn  and  the  full  committee,  for 
enaurlng  that  the  additional  $7.2  mil- 
lion waa  included  for  the  Peace  Oorpa. 

In  order  to  keep  the  Peace  Oorpa 
moving  toward  the  10.000-volunteer 
goal,  on  March  25.  1987.  I  introduced 
&  842  to  authoriae  a  flacal  year  1»88 
aijproprlatkm  for  the  Peace  Oorpa  of 
$148.2  million— the  level  called  for  In 
the  8-year  plan.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Fraelgn  Relatkwa  Ocnnmlttee  in- 
cluded thla  legUatlon  aa  well  as  two 
otho*  provialona  derived  from  8.  842— 
to  provide  the  Peace  Oorpa  with  the 
ezpreaa  authority  to  encourage  contri- 
butlooa  from  the  private  aector  in  fur- 
therance of  Peace  Oorpa  actlvitlea  and 
to  promote  the  third  goal  of  the  Peace 
Oorpa.  namely  the  promotion  of  a 
better  understanding  of  other  peoplea 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people- 
In  title  vn  of  the  propoaed  Intemar 
t^Miai  Security  and  Development  Oo- 
operatkm  Act  of  1987.  legialatlon 
which  the  committee  favorably  report- 
ed oo  May  23. 1987. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  the  Peace  Oorpa  ia 
our  moat  coat-effective  program  for 
foeterlng  w«uid  peace  and  friendahlp. 
Thta  addttlooal  funding  would  provide 
new  opportunltlea  for  Americana  to 
work  toward  that  worthy  goal  aa 
Peace  Oorpa  volunteers. 
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Mr.  Prealdent.  with  req>ect  to  the 
imsvlalon.  contained  in  aectlon  508  of 
thla  legialatlon.  to  prohibit  the  Gener- 
al Servlcea  Admlnlatratlon  (OSAl 
from  requiring  the  Peace  Oorpa  to  re- 
locate ita  headQuartera  outaide  of  the 
Oapttal,  I  again  extend  my  thanka  to 
nmatnr  DbOomcdr.  the  chairman  of 
the  Approprlatlona  Subcommittee  on 
Treaaury.  Poatal  Service,  and  Oeno^l 
Oovemment,  and  the  subcommittee's 
chief  dei^  Bob  MOla.  for  their  effort 


in  p^»«*»g  thla  prohibition  in  the  bill 
after  we  brought  thla  matter  to  their 
attention  The  Peace  0«»pa  aurely  haa 
no  better  friend  In  the  Oongreaa  than 
DBmxa  DaOoacua. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  due  to  the  expiration 
later  thto  year  of  the  Peace  Oorpa'  cur- 
rent headquartera'  leaae  and  the  un- 
wUllngneaa  of  the  owner  of  that  build- 
ing to  extend  the  leaae.  the  agency 
muat  find  a  new  location  for  ita  central 
office.  Over  the  objections  of  the 
Peace  Oorpa.  OSA  haa  taken  steps  to 
■ecure  a  site  in  Olarendon.  VA.  for 
thatpurpoae. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  OSA's  efforta  to  force 
the  Peace  Ocvpa  to  move  to  Olarendon. 
The  Peace  0(»pa  needa  to  be  near 
George  Waahlngton  Hovltal  in  order 
to  monitor  and  coordinate  the  care  of 
the  30  to  40  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
who  are  medically  evacuated  each 
week  and  cared  for  at  that  facility. 
Often,  these  volunteers  also  require 
treatment  for  tropical  and  rare  dls- 
eaaes  by  private  physldana  located  in 
the  downtown  area— theae  voltmteers 
need  medically  spedallaed  care  which 
generally  is  absent  in  suburban  facul- 
ties. 

In  addition,  the  Peace  Oorps  needs 
to  be  proximate  to  other  foreign  af- 
fairs agencies  and  to  other  ooimtrles' 
embassies  and  consular  offices  in  order 
to  conduct  routine  business  matters, 
which,  in  the  last  6  months  alone,  in- 
volved over  3.362  meetings  with  offl- 
dala  from  these  sectors.  Annually,  the 
Peace  Oorps  transports  to  and  from 
the  State  Department  between  75.000 
and  80.000  cables  and  more  than 
100.000  pounda  of  mall.  Over  1  year's 
time,  the  Peace  Oorps  also  works  with 
the  82  embassies  representing  Peace 
Oorpa  boat  cotmtrles  to  facilitate  the 
prooessins  of  approximately  8.000 
visas.  Thus,  not  only  would  relocating 
the  Peace  Corps'  headquarters  to  Clar- 
endon result  in  many  inconveniences, 
but.  according  to  the  Peace  Corps,  it 
would  alao  increaae  the  agency's  travel 
and  related  expenses  by  an  estimated 
$3.4  million  over  a  10-year  period. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Prealdent.  the  Peace 
Oorpa  bellevea  very  strongly  that 
moving  its  central  office  outaide  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  would  likely  be  per- 
ceived by  representatives  of  Peace 
Corps  host  countrlea  aa  signaling  a  de- 
cline in  the  Peace  Corps'  standing  in 
this  country.  This  would  be  a  terribly 
unfortunate  impression  to  convey. 

Under  OSA's  own  regulations,  when 
choosing  a  alte  for  a  Federal  agency, 
the  Admlnlatrator  is  required  to  take 
Into  account  the  "efficient  perform- 
ance of  the  mJaalona  and  program  of 
the  agencies"  (41  CFR  101-17.002 
(JX2)).  Reflecting  thla  policy,  on  Feb- 
ruary 25, 1987,  In  teatlmony  before  the 
Houae  Treaaury,  Poatal  Service,  and 
General  Government  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  G8A  Admlnlatrator 
Terence  Golden  stated  that  the  top 


priority  in  such  dedaiona  "ia  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  agency.  If  the  agency 
needs  to  be  downtown,  then  that  is 
where  we  wiU  locate  them." 

One  of  the  bids  that  G8A  received 
earlier  this  year  was  for  the  lease  of  a 
downtown  Waahlngton.  DO,  property, 
located  at  14th  and  L  Streets  NW.  Al- 
though that  building  met  the  Peace 
Corps'  criteria  and  was  leaa  expensive 
than  the  coat  would  be  of  extending 
the  Peace  Oorpa'  current  leaae.  GSA 
recently  ehoae  the  Olarendon  alto— as- 
serting that  it  would  not  harm  the 
Peace  Corps'  mission  and  would 
achieve  greater  coat-aavlngs. 

Mr.  President,  in  numerous  commu- 
nications with  GSA  officials,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  stressed,  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  mentioned,  that  the  agen- 
cy's headquarters  muat  remain  in  the 
vldnlty  of  downtown  Waahlngton,  DC. 
Accordingly,  ever  since  word  reached 
the  Peace  Corps  4  months  ago  that 
GSA  was  considering  a  bid  from  the 
owner  of  the  Clarendon  building,  the 
Peace  Corps  haa  repeatedly  voiced  its 
very  firm  objections  to  that  site. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  exchange  of  corre- 
spondence between  Peace  Corps  Direc- 
tor Loret  Ruppe  and  Mr.  Golden  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoas  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 

Raooas.  as  follows: 

PkacsComps, 
OmcB  or  THB  DnacTOM. 

MarcA  li,  19B7. 
Hon.  Twusmx  C.  OoLan. 
AdminUtrator,    Oeneral  SenHcea  Adtnini$- 
tration.  WiuMnoton.  DC 

DBAS  Mm.  OoLDBir  We  have  been  noOfled 
that  the  "best  and  final"  bids  have  been  re- 
ceived for  our  future  space  requirements 
and  understand  that  the  lowest  bid  was 
tnMn  Clarendon  Square,  in  the  Virginia  sub- 
urbs. We  do  not  feel  that  the  Carendon 
building  wUl  meet  our  needs  adequately,  es- 
pecially over  the  long  term  of  the  propoaed 
leaae.  and  will  have  a  negative  effect  on  the 
carrying  out  of  the  mission  of  this  impor- 
tant international  relatloas  agency.  It  was 
clearly  indicated  to  08A  from  the  very  be- 
ginning that  Peace  Oorps  must  remain  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  center  dty. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  bids  for 
Clarendon  Square  and  1400  L  Street  are 
both  lower  than  we  are  ctirrently  paying  at 
806  Connecticut  Avenue.  Had  we  elected  to 
stay  at  MM  the  charge  per  square  foot  would 
have  risen  poastUy  aa  high  as  tSXOO.  Hie 
1400  L  Street  location  represents  more  than 
a  30%  savtngs  over  what  we  would  have 
been  projected  to  pay  to  remain  in  our  his- 
toric headquarters  at  SOe  Connecticut.  This 
Is  a  significant  figure. 

The  area  of  major  ooocem  is  that  of  medi- 
cally evacuated  Peace  Corps  Volunteers.  We 
have  between  SO-40  in  Washington  at  any 
one  time  (over  13,000  medevac  days  annual- 
ly). These  ill  Volunteers  are  usually  pooiiy 
equipped  to  handle  transportation  problems 
— «»i«»^^  with  coming  into  the  dty  for  oon- 
sultatkms/examlnations.  cnarendtm  is  a 
considerable  '«iT»^»w*  from  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington Hospital  and  most  of  the  medlcal- 
psyehlatrlc  consultants,  oil  of  wbom  have 
offices  downtown.  Hospitals  and  oooaultanU 


toClarandao  who  are  trained  and  equipped 
to  deal  with  the  unusual  diseases  prevalent 
amooc  our  Volunteer  oommuntty  are  few,  if 
any,  in  number.  TbSm  tasoe  Involves  addition- 
al ooot  to  the  agency  and  serious  Inoooven- 
ienoe  to  the  aOtng  Volunteers. 

A  further  eoooem  is  with  the  aooess  to 
iiiiihasslw  and  passport  offices  throughout 
the  dty.  We  procesi  an  estimated  8.000  pass- 
ports and  visas  per  year,  requiring  quick 
access  to  offices  situated  throughout  the 
Dtatrlct.  The  lack  of  easy  access  to  taxis  In 
the  Clarendon  area  will  significantly  in- 
crease the  amount  of  time  needed  to  obtain 
these  documents.  Again,  convenienoe  and 


Also  we  feel  that  Clarendcm  poses  a  seri- 
ous representational  problem.  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers  serve  In  83  countries,  and  the 
Clarendon  location  will  serve  to  discourage 
visits  by  foreign  officials  (both  those  work- 
ing in  their  Btn^nf*—  in  Washington  and 
those  visiting  from  abroad)  reluctant  to 
commit  to  travelling  the  distance  to  Claren- 
don, given  their  very  busy  schedules.  Such 
vidts  play  a  key  role  in  maintaining  our  re- 
lationships with  the  host  countries  in  which 


The  same  concern  exists  in  the  area  of 
day-to-day  communications  with  the  foreign 
affairs  community  (State,  AID.  USIA.  pri- 
vate volunteer  and  donor  organixatlons.  and 
international  development  organizations). 
All  of  the  offices  with  which  we  deal  are  in 
the  District;  few  of  them  are  easily  aocesd- 
ble  by  subway.  This  wUl  require  extendve 
use  of  taxis  for  transportation  resulting  in 
higher  costs  and  in  more  time  lost  from 
work  due  to  the  length  of  time  needed  for 
transportation.  Taxi  fares  between  Claren- 
don and  center  city  range  between  $5.30  and 
$6.30— double  ciirrent  In-town  costs.  Again, 
convenience  and  cost  issues. 

As  noted  in  the  letter  to  Bill  Sullivan  from 
our  Associate  Director  for  Management, 
dated  July  1.  1086.  It  Is  absolutely  critical 
for  us  to  have  timely  access  to  Main  State. 
Volunteer  deaths  and  family  emergendes 
must  be  dealt  with  on  an  Immediate  basis. 
Natural  disasters,  military  actions,  and  po- 
litical upheavals  require  top  management 
briefings  for  rapid  response  action.  All  tele- 
pommiinlratlfrns  with  our  48  overseas  poets 
are  handled  through  State's  Diplomatic 
Telecommunteations  Services.  An  estimated 
7^-80.000  cables  per  year  are  transported  to 
and  from  Peace  C^rpe  via  State  and  Peace 
Corps  couriers.  A  direct  telecommunications 
link  would  carry  an  exorbitant  price  tag 
($800,000)  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency. 

In  addition,  our  personnel  and  payroll  sys- 
tems are  now  being  provided  by  State,  per 
specific  instructions  from  OMB.  And  OMB 
has  directed  us  to  convert  our  accounting 
and  financial  management  systems  to  State 
systems  over  the  next  few  years.  Security 
problems  similar  to  those  encountered  in 
the  telecommunications  area  predude  a 
direct  link  for  personnel,  payroll  and  (ulti- 
mately) accounting  data.  We  are  therefore 
having  to  transport  all  data  on  "hard"  tapes 
via  courier. 

Further,  we  rely  heavily  on  the  State  De- 
partment's Diplomatic  Pouch  for  sending 
emeigency  mwWfal  supplies  and  other  criti- 
cal Items  neceasary  to  support  post  oper- 
atlooB  and  ongoing  volunteer  projects.  We 
ship  80-80.000  pounds  each  year  through 
the  pooch,  which  must  be  delivered  to  State 
from  our  agency  mall  room.  We  reodve  IS- 
30.000  pounds  each  year  from  our  overseas 


We  do  not  fed  that  access  to  State  from 
Clarendcm  Is  timely  enough  to  meet  most  of 


these  needs.  Although  it  takes  approximate- 
ly six  minutes  to  get  to  ClarendOD  Square 
from  the  State  Department,  that  time  was 
established  during  best  coodltlop  non-rush 
houn.  when  there  was  very  little  tratflc 
Traffic  patterns  on  both  1-86  and  Route  SO 
are  extremely  heavy  during  the  rush  hours 
(which  account  for  about  half  of  the  work- 
day). Memorial  Bridge  is  a  major  artery  be- 
tween Virginia  and  the  District  and.  as  such, 
suffers  serious  ooogestlon  problems  which 
would  impede  easy  access  to  and  from  State. 

Use  at  a  taxi  would  obviously  not  Improve 
the  situation,  as  they  too  have  to  move 
through  traffic  And  the  subway  system  is 
not  close  enou^  to  State  to  permit  its  use 
for  tiMwning  these  volumes  of  malL  All  of 
these  transportatltHi  issues  involve  addition- 
al coat  and  inconvenience  to  the  agency  and 
the  traveller. 

Aside  from  these  ooncems.  aU  identified 
in  our  criteria  for  sdection.  we  also  must  ex- 
press strong  reservations  about  our  abOlty 
to  recruit  the  special  skills  we  need  (espe- 
cially among  minority  candidates)  if  we  are 
located  outaide  the  District.  As  you  know, 
we  have  a  five-year  limit  on  employment 
with  the  Peace  Corps.  This  means  a  high 
turnover  each  year,  and  a  constant  need  to 
find  replacements  for  both  derical  and  pro- 
f eadonal  staff  forced  out  of  Peace  Corps  by 
limited  appointments.  We  know  that  the 
best  candidates  for  our  Internationally  fo- 
cused podtions  can  be  found  in  the  District, 
not  the  suburbs.  This  Is  a  management  Issue 
unique  to  Peace  Corps  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

For  aU  of  the  reasons  stated  above,  I  muat 
strongly  object  to  the  proposed  lease  for 
Clarendon  Square  and  urge  that  Peace 
Corps  be  housed  in  1400  L  Street.  N.W.  or 
that  a  new  solidtation  l>e  made  using  origi- 
nal unchanged  criteria  which  address  all  of 
the  above  requirements.  I  feel  that  the  pro- 
posed location  would  dearly  be  against  the 
best  Interests  of  the  agency  as  we  move  into 
our  second  quarter  century  of  service  to  the 
developing  world,  and  would  be  a  negative 
signal  to  send  to  the  62  countries  where 
Peace  C^orps  Volunteers  serve.  Symbolically, 
Peace  Corps  belongs  in  the  Nation's  CapitaL 

I  would  be  happy  to  meet  with  you  per- 
sonally to  discuss  other  sendtive  political 
Issues  that  have  arisen  In  connection  with 
Peace  Corps'  rdocatlon.  Thank  you  for  your 
understanding. 
Sincerely, 

LoKKT  Mnxn  ROPPB, 

Dtnctor. 

Okhbui.  Snvicss  AmmnsTiATiov, 

Waihington,  DC,  AprU  17, 1M7. 
Hon.  LoBxr  Mnxsa  Rum. 
Director,  Peace  Corpt,  Waihington.  DC 

DiAX  Ms.  Rum:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  expreaaing  your  concerns  regarding 
the  Clarendon  Square  Building.  The  Oener- 
al Servtoes  Adminlrtration  (OSA)  recom- 
mends this  buQdlng  be  leaaed  for  your 
agency  consolidation. 

OSA  leases  space  for  Federal  agencies 
under  the  provtalons  of  Federal  Property 
Management  Regulations.  Temporary  Reg- 
ulation D-73.  The  intoit  of  this  regulation 
is  to  acquire  quality  space  which  meets 
agency  mission  needs  "at  the  most  economi- 
cal cost  poadble  to  the  Oovemment." 

OSA  recommended  the  Clarendon  Square 
Buildtog  In  Arlington.  Virginia,  becauae  It 
was  our  belief  that  it  provided  the  best 
value  to  the  taxpayer  considering  quality, 
location,  agency  requlremenU  and  cost.  It  is 
a  quality,  state-of-tbe-art  buUdlng.  Mcne- 
over.  It  Is  located  oo  the  stop  of  the  metro 


system.  FlnaDy.  on  a  presmt  vahw  cost  per 
square  foot  (psf )  baals  over  a  10-year  period. 
Clarendon  Square,  at  an  average  rate  o( 
$17.88  psf.  is  38  peroent  lass  ( 
the  other  buUdliw  CMMldered.  1480  L I 
at  an  average  rate  of  $23.08  pirf . 
this  rate  and  < 

ralatlnna,  rent  for  Clarendon 
the  next  10  years  is  projected  to  be  $8  J  mil- 
lion leas  than  rent  at  1400  L  Street  on  a  net 
present  value  basla. 

OSA  has  given  serious  oonsideratian  to 
your  concern  that  Clarendon  Square  Is  leas 
accessible  to  the  State  Department.  Oeorge 
Washington  Hospital,  and  Foreign  Cmbaa- 
sies,  than  1400  L  Street  By  car,  the  avenge 
travd  time  from  Clarendon  Square  to  Main 
State,  taken  at  even  intervals  from  9M  ajn. 
to  4:45  pjn.,  on  March  30.  1887,  was  13.8 
minutes  as  compared  with  18.8  mftnitea 
from  1400  L  Street  to  Main  State.  By  metro- 
rail,  on  the  same  date,  travd  time  from 
cnarendon  Square  to  Oeorge  Waahlngton 
Hospital  was  IS  minutes  aa  compared  to  10 
minutes  from  1400  L  Street.  Clearly.  Claren- 
don Square  suffers  no  significant  disadvan- 
tage in  terms  of  travd  time  dther  to  Main 
State  or  Oeorge  Washington  Hospital, 

Also,  the  headquarters  office  of  the  Ar- 
lington Red  Top  Cab  (Company  Is  located 
one  blO(A  from  Clarendon  Square  at  1300 
North  Hudson  Street  and  provides  taxi  serv- 
ice from  Clarendon  to  all  points  In  the  Dis- 
trict. Since  Embaades  are  located  throu^- 
out  the  District,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  one  location  would  be  more  aooesd- 
ble  than  the  other. 

Tou  alao  maintained  moving  to  the  Clar- 
endon Square  Building  may  cause  a  algnlfl- 
cant  loss  of  support  staff.  This  expertenoe 
has  not  been  shared  by  other  agencies.  For 
example,  OSA  recently  relocated  113  em- 
ployees of  the  Agency  for  Intematlooal  De- 
vdopment  from  the  Universal  North  Build- 
ing in  the  District  to  the  Twin  Towers 
Building  in  Arlington.  Virginia,  without  any 
loss  of  peraoniid  due  to  the  relocation.  Fur- 
ther, the  ability  to  recruit  new  mtauwity  em- 
ployees would  not  be  impaired.  The  CSaren- 
don  dte  is  easily  accessible  from  throughout 
Metropolitan  Washington 

With  regard  to  your  concern  that  Claren- 
don Square  would  "pose  a  serious  represen- 
tational problem"  for  officials  of  the  83 
countries  where  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
serve,"  I  view  the  relocation  as  a  podUve 
signaL  As  one  of  the  initial  organisations  se- 
lected for  the  Quality  Workplace  Program, 
the  move  from  an  obaolete  building  with  in- 
adequate systems,  to  a  modnn.  wen  located 
office  structure,  emphssises  the  importance 
the  Administration  places  on  the  Peace 
Corpa.  its  mission,  and  its  emidoyees.  It  per- 
mlU  the  consolidation  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  provides  It  with  a  readily  Identified 
l»esence  in  Metropolitan  Washington. 

In  summary,  OSA  believes  that  any  per- 
cdved  advantage  associated  with  the  loca- 
tkm  of  1400  L  Street  Is  not  sufficient  to  out- 
wdgh  the  actual  advantagea  of  Clarendon 
Square.  These  advantages  Indude  a  quaUty 
building  located  directly  across  the  street 
from  a  metro  station.  Morever.  this  building 
offers  a  substantial  savinas  to  the  Oovem- 
ment. As  such,  it  is  our  intention  to  consum- 
mate the  leaae  at  Clarendon  Square. 

If  there  are  any  further  questions,  please 
contact  Mr.  Richard  M.  Hsdsdl.  Regional 
AdnUnistrator.  National  Cvltal  Region,  on 
473-1100. 

Sincerely, 

€.( 
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I  do  not  feel  tliat  OBA  baa  given  our 

in  the  de- 


Tbe  FMM  Ootpa  acted  in  good  faith  In 
IdaDtlfftw  the  criteria  critleal  to  ua  In  the 
Zaottonpioeaaa  alnoa  1M4.  Theae  criteria 
were  frmrtirl  tay  08A  and  included  in  the 
aitHrH-»«~«  iwaed  by  your  agency.  They 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  given  very 
abort  abitft  in  the  dedtfoD  procMa.  As  ymi 
know,  we  have  noted  througbout  the  sollei- 
tatloB  and  bMdtaw  proceana.  undergone 
ever  the  laat  f  ew  years,  that  we  felt  it  eesen- 
ttel  that  Feeoe  Oorpa  remain  downtown  to 
be  doae  to  the  foreign  affairs  community. 
We  have  repeatedly  received  aaauranoes 
from  OBA  that  thta  concern  was  a  valid  one 
and  would  be  honored  by  OeA.  as  reflected 
to  correspcndenee  ever  the  last  two  yeers.  I 
am  dtanayed  that  we  are  now  being  told.  In 
otfwt.  that  theee  eommitmenta.  reflecting 
OBA's  lecognitlon  of  the  valkUty  of  our  con- 
eeriM.  are  being  ignored. 

We  miHt  reiterate  that  Clarendon  Square 
doea  not  meet  the  criteria  established  by 
Peace  Corpa  and  accepted  by  08A.  The 
analyato  of  theae  concerns  presented  In  your 
letter  appears  superfldal  at  best,  and  does 
not  warrant  the  eooehisian  reached  to  vito- 
oeed  with  a  leMe  with  Clarendon  Square. 

fte  example,  your  letter  givea  only  curso- 
ry consideration  to  our  concerns  about  the 
travel  needi  of  our  medicaUy  evacuated  Vol- 
unteets,  many  of  whom  are  on  crutches  and 
teelliw  pooriy.  Only  thoee  actuaUy  ho^ital- 
taed  or  getting  out-patient  treetment  trmvel 
to  George  Washington  Hospital.  CurrenUy. 
the  majority  of  our  medevac  Volunteers— an 
average  of  »-40  per  week  spend  most  of 
their  time  with  Peace  Corps'  medical  staff 
at  headquarters  and  vWUng  with  spedallsU 
primarily  In  the  downtown  area.  liany  of 
our  Volunteers  are  In  Washington  because 
they  have  undlagnoeed  problems.  Walking 
distance  or  public  transportation  proximity 
to  mfif*'^'  consultants  not  only  reduces  the 
amount  of  time  these  Volunteers  must 
travel,  but  also  lessens  the  risk  of  Infecting 
others.  The  Clarendon  site  would  severely 
limit  the  quality  of  support  we  have  been 
providing  to  theee  Volimteers  In  a  down- 
town location. 

In  a4iHt«**«.  you  failed  to  consider  the 
impact  on  the  agency's  role  In  the  develop- 
ment community.  VisiU  with  foreign  digni- 
taries, other  government  officiata  from 
•cendes  such  ss  AID,  State  Depertment. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  representa- 
tives from  private  volunteer  organlxaUons 
are  an  lntegx«l  port  of  Peace  Corps'  activl- 
Ues.  Without  a  doee  working  relationship 
with  these  groups.  Peace  Corps  could  not 
carry  out  Its  mtaslon.  We  feel  that  close 
proximity  to  the  development  community 
ensures  a  doee  working  relationship.  Peace 
Corps  collaborates  extensively  because  we 
are  not  equipped  to  provide  various  kinds  of 
program  support  which  theee  other  groups 
provide.  In  addition,  we  work  dosely  with 
the  diplomatic  community.  The  Clarendon 
Square  site  would  greatly  disrupt  our  fre- 
quent communications  with  foreign  dlgnl- 
tariea.  Below  ta  a  Itat  of  visitations  for  an  av- 


A  move  to  VlrglnU  would  also  deprive  us 
at  a  Washington.  D.C.  address.  Thta  is  very 
impnrtant  In  that  Peace  Corpa  deata  with 
the  public  on  a  national  and  International 
levA  Tn  many  people,  the  Peace  Corps  rep- 
leeenU  the  VA  Oovemment.  which  In  turn 
ta  aaodated  with  Washington.  D.C.  Inaddl- 
Uon  to  losing  a  Washington.  D.C.  address, 
the  agency  would  have  to  change  lU  sip 
code.  A  move  to  1400  L  Street  would  not  re- 
quire us  to  change  our  zip  code,  and  we 
could  use  our  remaining  envelopes.  It  would 
f^\mn  pieaerve  our  national  and  International 
Identity. 

Another  large  expenditure  associated  with 
a  move  to  Clarendon  would  be  the  Installa- 
tion of  a  secure  direct  communication  line. 
Currently,  we  utilise  the  State  Department 
service.  However,  continued  use  of  the  serv- 
kse  from  a  VlrglnU  location  would  be  Ineffi- 
cient The  cost  for  Installation  of  the  com- 
mimicatlona  line  would  be  over  $500,000. 

You  noted  that  the  travel  time  »>etween 
Clarendon  Square  and  State  Department 
was  ia.5  minutes  on  average.  But  the  survey 
was  taken  only  between  9:30  and  4:4A.  Those 
hours  do  not  Indude  the  bulk  of  the  rush 
hour  period,  hours  when  we  do  In  fact  have 
dgnlflcant  leveta  of  travel  between  our  two 
bulldlncs.  Our  averages  came  doser  to  20 
minutes  as  opposed  to  your  13  minutes. 
Peace  Corps  currently  averages  5  deliveries 
with  State  Department  per  day.  Two  of 
theee  deliveries  are  made  during  rush 
hour— one  In  the  morning  and  one  In  the 
evening.  The  other  three  made  by  State  De- 
partment, occur  during  the  business  day.  A 
move  ouUlde  the  dtetrict  would  require  the 
agency  to  make  aU  five  deliveries,  thus  In- 
creasing travel  time  and  expenditures. 

I  would  agree  that  there  ta  a  Red  Top 
headquarters  office  on  Hudson  Street,  but 
staff  testing  the  acceaslblUty  of  taxta  near 
Square  found  that  considerably  more  wait- 
ing time  was  needed  to  flag  a  taxi  at  Claren- 
don than  ta  the  case  downtown,  given  the 
Tinaii  number  of  taxta  In  operation  at  any 
one  time  In  Arlington  as  compared  to  the 
Dtatrtct.  And  the  cost  ta  significantly  higher. 
The  taxta  originating  In  Virginia  are  me- 
tered taxta,  and  thus  would  triple  our  cur- 
rent expenditures  on  local  travel.  Curr^pUy, 
most  of  our  taxi  travel  Is  within  one  aone  of 
the  District,  the  same  sone  as  1400  L  Street, 
averaging  »2.10  per  trip.  I'rom  Clarendon 
the  average  trip  would  cost  approximately 
>«.00  to  M.SO. 

In  addition  to  the  delivery  runs  to  SUte 
Department.  Peace  Corps  contract*  with  a 
private  courier  to  provide  delivery  service 
within  the  Washington,  D.C.  metropoUtan 
area.  A  majority  of  theee  deUveries  are 
made  wltliin  the  downtown  area  to  foreign 
rmhamlfn  n.S.  government  sgendes.  and 
Congress.  Currently  Peace  Corps  makes  ap- 
proximately 2200  requests  for  deliveries  per 
year  at  an  average  cost  of  IS.00  per  delivery. 
Totaling  an  average  of  $17,000  per  year. 

Olven  the  dlstfi~^  of  Clarendon  to  down- 
town Washington.  It  ta  estimated  that  the 
average  delivery  cost  would  triple  bringing 
the  total  cost  to  approximately  $68,963. 
Thta  Indudes  a  conservative  estimate  of  a 
16%  Increase  in  use  by  Peace  Corps  staff, 
because  of  the  Clarendon  location  more  per- 


aonnd  would  rrty  on  the  servloe  to  make  de- 
Uvertea  vetaus  handling  them  op  a  personal 
leveL  

Additionally,  approximately  1.000  re- 
tamed  Volunteen  per  year  utlltae  our 
Office  of  Returned  Volunteer  Servlcea  locat- 
ed within  Peace  Corps  headquarters.  These 
volunteera  require  eloae  proxmlty  to  the  ma- 
jority of  employment  opportunities  in  the 
Washington  area.  The  Clarendon  location 
would  hinder  their  aooessibUity  to  potential 
employment.  Their  limited  budgeU  predude 
extenshre  expaxUturea  for  transportation 
from  Virginia. 

I  do  not  understand  the  argimient  that 
moving  our  agency  Into  a  modem,  well-lo- 
cated office  structure  sends  a  "positive 
signal"  In  the  area  of  repreoentatlonal  con- 
cerns. Both  the  buildings  under  consider- 
ation are  modem,  but  that  ta  by  no  means 
Indicative  of  anything  positive  In  the  eyes  of 
foreign  officials.  What  ta  indlcaUve  ta  the 
signal  it  sends  that  thta  Nation's  only  offi- 
cial overseas  volunteer  organization  ta  not 
sufficiently  Important  to  our  foreign  policy 
acUriUes  to  merit  being  In  the  NaUon's  cap- 
ital The  headquarters  for  the  Japanese  na- 
tional volunteer  organisation  merits  down- 
town Washington  space,  but  our  does  not! 

I  strongly  recommend  that  OSA  reconsid- 
er Its  decision  to  lease  space  at  Clarendon 
Square  for  the  Peace  Corps.  Such  a  move 
could  be  considered  highly  detrimental  to 
the  effective  accomplishment  of  our  mis- 
sion—that of  carrying  to  our  friends  In  the 
developing  world  the  very  positive  signal 
that  America  cares  enough  to  send  lU  i>est 
and  iMlghtest  to  help  them  ttelp  themselves. 
Sincerely, 

UoBXT  MiLLsa  Rum. 

Director. 


B«r.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  believe  that  OSA  is  Justified  in  its 
actions.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  It  has 
given  adequate  congideratlon  to  alter- 
native locations  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  including  the  14th  and  L 
Streets  site.  I  thus  fully  agree  with  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  con- 
gratulate it  for  concluding,  in  its 
report  on  the  pending  measure.  Senate 
Report  100-48.  page  167.  that  it- 
Has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  assess  fully 
the  competing  considerations  and  conten- 
tions and  has,  therefore,  added  the  prohibi- 
tion In  order  to  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
so  In  connecUon  with  fiscal  year  1988  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  President.  I  plan  to  continue  ac- 
tively monitoring  this  issue  and  work- 
ing closely  with  the  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  In  order 
to  ensure  that  a  cost-effective,  conven- 
ient, and  appropriate  headquarters  for 
the  Peace  Corp>  >»  provided  in  the  Na- 
tion's CapltaL 

JOB  TmAnnwo  rvaus 
Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  draw  attention  to  two  provi- 
sions In  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  which  are  of  dire  Importance 
to  the  future  of  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed men  and  women.  This  bill  ear- 
marks urgently  needed  funds  for  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Program 
and  the  Veterans  Job  Training  Pro- 
gram—$20  million  is  allocated  for 
each. 


Both  of  these  Job  training  programs 
are  broke.  When  worker*  certified  for 
trade  adjuirtment  Mwlstance  show  up 
to  enroll  in  training,  they  are  now  told 
"there  Is  no  money  left"  to  pay  for 
their  claggew  In  my  State,  they  are 
naturally  extremely  angry  about  this 
gltuatlon.  After  suffering  the  traimia 
of  lodng  their  Jobs  because  of  o(»npe- 
tltion  from  foreign  imports,  lald-off 
steelworkers,  coal  miners,  and  other 
dlq>laoed  workers  cannot  even  get  the 
training  they  need  to  obtain  new.  pro- 
ductive employment  in  another  field. 

In  West  Virginia,  almost  3.700  dis- 
placed workers  have  been  certified  as 
"trade-Injured"  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  the  past  year.  The  good  news, 
within  this  gloomy  picture,  is  that 
more  and  more  of  these  woi^ers  are 
anxious  to  learn  a  new  skill.  They 
know  the  plant  wiU  not  reopen,  and 
they  fully  recognize  that  they  need  to 
become  better  educated  or  trained  for 
a  different  occupation  in  order  to 
qualify  for  today's  Jobs. 

Many  of  these  workers  are  in  very 
real  danger  of  financial  ruin  or  person- 
al despair  if  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
Job  training  and  related  assistance. 
Over  400  lald-off  coal  miners  in  my 
State  have  been  on  waiting  lists  for 
months,  counting  the  days  for  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  training  funds  so 
they  can  start  classes  at  the  local  voc- 
tech  center  or  college.  Moreover,  over 
2.000  TAA-certified  workers  have  not 
even  bothered  to  i4>ply  for  training  be- 
cause they  have  heard  that  signing  up 
is  a  futile  gesture. 

Along  with  this,  the  administrators 
of  the  Veterans  Job  Training  Program 
are  also  telling  unemployed  veterans 
seeking  training  that  they  have  to 
wait  for  Congress  to  take  action.  As 
soon  as  I  heard  about  this  situation.  I 
introduced  a  bill.  S.  533.  to  authorize 
supplemental  funds  to  make  up  the 
shortfall  The  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  swiftly  responded  by 
incorporating  my  bill  into  larger  legis- 
lation that  subsequently  was  approved 
by  the  full  Senate. 

Over  47.000  unemployed  veterans 
are  on  waiting  lists  across  the  coimtry, 
wondering  whether  they  will  be  able  to 
obtain  the  on-the-job  training  offered 
by  VJTA.  The  Veterans  Job  Training 
Program  has  a  proven  track  record  of 
fwilatlng  onployers  ready  to  work 
with  Korean  and  Vietnam  veterans, 
and  to  provide  them  with  the  skills 
and  experience  needed  to  make  a  tran- 
sition into  prtxluctlve.  long-term  em- 
ployment. In  my  State  of  West  Virgin- 
ia, more  than  700  veterans  have  been 
fortimate  enough  to  receive  training 
through  the  VJTA  Program  since  it 
was  enacted  in  1983— but  until  we  act 
on  this  supplemental  bill,  no  more  vet- 
erans will  receive  this  critical  help. 

Mr,  President,  the  $40  million  pro- 
vided for  these  two  training  programs 
is  a  modest  amoimt  relative  to  the 
scope  of  the  funds  involved  in  the 


overall  supplemental  bilL  I  have,  in 
fact,  advocated  larger  amoimts  for 
trade  adjustment  aagigtance  and  veter- 
ans job  training,  but  reoogniae  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  was  op- 
erating under  difficult  ooostraints. 

BCy  pcdnt  is  that  these  funds  are  ur- 
gently and.  in  some  cases.  deQ)erately 
needed.  I  recently  heard  about  Delmer 
Arthur,  a  coal  miner  laid  off  last  July 
when  USX  Steel  closed  its  mines  in 
West  Virginia.  After  his  first  we^  in 
training  to  become  a  computer  techni- 
cian. Mr.  Arthur  received  a  letter  frcHn 
the  State  informing  him  that  the  TAA 
funds  had  run  out  and  forcing  him  to 
drop  out  of  the  training  program. 

We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the 
thousands  of  men  and  women  like  Mr. 
Arthur.  The  $40  million  in  this  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  will  give 
many  trade-injured  woriiers  and  un- 
employed veterans  the  means  to  ac- 
quire new  Jobs  skills  and  experience. 
Avuin.  these  funds  are  urgently 
needed.  In  fact,  this  is  precisely  the 
reason  for  a  supplemental  i4>propria- 
tlons  bill— to  make  up  for  shortfalls  in 
critical  areas. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  on  this 
fiscal  year  1987  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  so  that  funds  are  made 
available  as  quickly  as  possible  for 
these  retraining  programs.  I  certainly 
have  questions  and  concerns  about 
some  of  its  provisicnis.  but  the  reality 
is  that  a  legislative  package  of  this 
nature  must  accommodate  a  range  of 
interests  in  order  to  be  enacted.  In  my 
view,  the  fimds  Included  for  dlq>laced 
workers  and  veterans  are  among  the 
bill's  best  and  most  crucial  features. 
By  approving  emergency  funds  for 
these  programs  today,  we  will  give  a 
new  lease  on  life  to  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  want  to  enter  the  work 
force  again,  continue  to  support  their 
families,  and  play  a  productive  role  in 
our  country's  economic  future. 


coMssavATioii  ssavicB  scrrLmxirrAi. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  comment  on  a  section  in  this 
bill  dealing  with  an  issue  of  significant 
importance  to  the  Nation.  I  refer  to 
language  in  this  measure  providing 
needed  funds  for  soil  conservation  pro- 
grams. This  language  goes  far  to  un- 
derscore our  determination  to  control 
soil  erosion  and  protect  our  water  re- 
sources. 

This  language  was  needed  after  it 
became  apparent  that  the  administra- 
tion was  falling  to  meet  its  commit- 
ments in  this  important  area.  Testimo- 
ny from  Soil  Conservation  and  Forest- 
ry officials  from  across  the  country 
before  the  Agricultural  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  clearly  Illustrated  the 
need  for  greater  technical  assistance 
to  implement  the  multiple  conserva- 
tion measures  called  for  in  the  Food 
Securities  Act  of  198S.  This  testimony 
echoed  comments  I  heard  from  soU 
conservation  specialists  in  my  home 
State  of  Tennessee.  There  simply  was 


no  way  they  could  meet  the  various 
mandates  on  soil  conservation. 

My  colleagues  will  recall.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Food  Securtttes  Act  of 
1985  created  several  new  oonaerratlan 
programs.  However,  Congress  mtedfi- 
cally  stated  that  new  soD  conservation 
efforts  were  to  be  in  additi<m  to,  but 
not  in  place  of.  existing  conservation 
measures.  Unfortimately,  this  impor- 
tant provision  has  not  been  carried  out 
across  the  country. 

Earlier  this  year  I  questicnied  Soil 
Conservation  Service  officials  about 
their  ability  to  meet  both  the  old  and 
new  soU  conservation  requirements 
under  the  Food  Securities  Act.  While 
they  assured  they  would  be  able  to  im- 
plement the  new  programs,  they  noted 
that  all  their  efforts  are  being  directed 
toward  the  new  programs.  They  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  continue  their 
efforts  on  old  programs.  This  is  exact- 
ly what  Congress  warned  against. 

In  my  home  State  of  Tennessee,  we 
have  begun  to  see  the  troubling  results 
of  this  problem.  Soil  conservation  of- 
fices simply  cannot  provide  the  techni- 
cal assistance  necessary  to  implement 
both  the  old  and  new  conservation 
measures.  In  an  effort  to  meet  the  new 
requirements,  they  are  having  to  aban- 
don previous  conservation  measures.  I 
recently  learned  of  a  vivid  example  of 
this  problem  In  Teimessee.  I  was  con- 
tacted by  a  soO  survey  office  in  Ten- 
nessee which  is  being  forced  to  shut 
down  after  completing  only  72  percent 
of  their  soil  survey.  Why?  Because  the 
funding  for  the  survey  had  to  be  di- 
rected to  other  areas  for  technical  as- 
sistance. 

This  situation  Is  by  no  means  limited 
to  Tennessee.  The  Agricultural  Ai>pro- 
priations  Subcommittee  heard  testi- 
mony on  insufficient  technical  assist- 
ance from  officials  in  Florida,  Bfinne- 
sota.  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota.  Wash- 
ington and  other  States  across  the 
country.  They  all  make  one  stnnig 
point:  If  we  are  to  effectively  reduce 
sou  erosion  in  the  United  States,  we 
must  provide  the  necessary  technical 
assistance  to  farmers  and  landowners 
so  that  conservation  programs  are  in 
practice  everywhere,  not  just  in  areas 
of  highly  erodlble  land. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  working 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Agricultural 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Sma- 
tor  BuHDicK  of  North  Dakota,  in  order 
to  ensure  that  these  consovation 
measures  are  put  into  practice  and  not 
left  at  the  planning  stages.  The  AM>ro- 
priations  Committee  has  approved  a 
supplemental  request  that  includes 
$20  million  for  the  Soil  Cooservatlon 
Service,  which  will  provide  for  addi- 
tional technical  assistance  efforts  in 
fiscal  year  1987.  I  might  add  that  the 
House  has  also  approved  this  amount 
for  additional  soil  conservation  efforts. 
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Mr.  CRAM8TON.  Mr.  Praatdwit.  I 
(toe  as  dialiman  of  the  Vatarana'  Af- 
fatfa  OooBBtttae  to  espreaa  greataatta- 
fteyon  that  tha  Senate  la  finally 
movint  ahead  wtth  oonaldermtkn  of 
the  flacal  year  1M7  supplemental  ap- 
praprlattaw  MU  and  that  thla  measure 
i<iw«*>«w  greatly  needed  fundlnc  for 
VetanuM*  Admlnlatratlon  procrama.  In 

particular.  I  am  very  pleaaed.  and 
would  like  to  comment  vedflcally  on 
the  fact,  that  the  measure  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
contains  a  total  of  $S95  million  for  VA 
employee  salary  and  benefit  costs— 
$157  million  to  defray  flacal  year  1987 
costs  from  the  January  1087  Federal 
cMUan  pay  raiae  and  $138  million  for 
the  flacal  year  1987  costa  of  the  new 
Pederal  Bnployee  Retirement  System 
[PKRSl— $ao  mmion  for  the  Veterans' 
Job  Training  Act  Program,  and  $100 
million  f  «■  the  VA  Loan  Guaranty  Re- 
TOhrtng  Pond,  as  wen  as  a  provision  re- 
iBttaig  to  the  VA's  hospital  computer 
program  that  would  enable  acQuisi- 
tkms  necessary  for  maintaining  pa- 
tient care  to  proceed  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 


Mr.  Preaidoit.  as  a  reault  of  the  Jan- 
uary 1087  Federal  civilian  pay  raise. 
VA  personnel  costs  for  the  work  force 
for  whkdi  funds  were  appropriated  in 
the  fiscal  year  1987  continuing  reaolu- 
tkm— Public  Law  9»-Ml— increased  by 
a  total  of  $165  ««n«ng«  in  addition.  In- 
crcaacd  pay  coats  under  the  Federal 
Bnployees'  Retirement  System  Act  of 
1086— Public  Law  99-335— totaled 
$140  J  million. 

Specifically  regarding  the  VA's  medi- 
cal care  account,  which  funds  the  op- 
erations of  the  VA's  natiimwlde 
system  of  health-care  facilities,  the 
January  pay  raiae  coats  for  the  person- 
nel who  staff  thoae  facilltlea  will  total 
$140.4  mUllon  in  flacal  year  1087.  The 
administration  has  requested  supple- 
mental appropriations  of  only  $74.7 
million  for  this  purpose,  thus  propos- 
ing to  require  the  VA  to  absorb  the  re- 
maining $74.7  million.  Fortunately, 
the  Senate  Aw>ropriations  Committee, 
in  recognition  of  the  vital  Importance 
of  the  additional  appropriations,  in- 
duded  the  entire  necessary  amount  in 
thisbUl. 

The  supidemental  appropriation  for 
the  VA's  medical  care  account  Is  essen- 
tial to  enable  the  VA  to  provide  the 
quality  health  care  which  veterans 
have  earned  through  service  to  our 
Nation  and  lot  which  Congress  has 
mandated  their  eligibility  and  to  main- 


tain the  tjongressionslly  Intended 
staffing  level  of  194.140  FTBB.  Should 
the  VA  not  receive  this  supplemental 
funding,  the  consequences  would  in- 
clude canrellatlon  of  much-needed 
equipment  purchases,  ranging  from 
routine  z-ray  machlnea  to  CAT  acan- 
ners:  poatponement  of  renovation 
proJeeU  at  some  SO  to  60  facilities, 
which  are  necessary  for  compliance 
with  aocradlUtlon  standards;  llmita^ 
tions  on  the  replenishment  of  needed 
mwlicfti  operating  supplies  and  phar- 
maceuticals; and  a  severe  curtailment 
of  staff  recruitment.  Including  cut- 
backs In  the  replacement  of  departing 
health-care  personnel,  which  ooctin  at 
a  rate  of  about  1.000  per  month.  The 
tnipact  of  these  consequences  would 
severely  disrupt  VA  health-care  facOl- 
tiea  by  reducing  their  ability  to  meet 
patient-care  needs  and  could  impair 
the  quality  of  the  health  care  they 
furnish  to  veterans.  Overall,  without 
this  medical  care  account  supplemen- 
tal appropriation,  the  VA  likely  would 
be  able  to  provide  44,000  fewer  Inpa- 
tient episodes  of  care  and  220,000 
fewer  outpatient  visits  in  fiscal  year 
1987. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  also 
wisely  rejected  the  administration's 
proposal  to  rescind  $75  million  in  med- 
ical care  funds  already  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  This  proposal 
would  have  caused  a  decline  of  1.400 
FTKE  this  year  and  212,000  fewer  out- 
patient visits  and  15,643  fewer  inpa- 
tient episodes  of  care.  The  Senate  has 
alNady  gone  on  record  as  opposing 
this  proposed  rescission  by  u>provlng, 
on  April  7,  1987,  the  text  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  7  as  amended 
and  incorporating  that  text  in  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  27  as  passed  in 
the  House  previously  to  the  same 
effect. 

With  respect  to  the  VA's  general  op- 
erating expenses  account,  which  pro- 
vides funding  for  the  operation  of  the 
VA's  58  regional  offices  and  of  VA 
Central  Office  other  than  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  the  total  additional  fund- 
ing required  for  the  January  pay  raise 
and  FERS  costs  is  $20.2  million.  Al- 
though VA  regional  offices  already  are 
very  thinly  staffed  at  present  and  are 
encountering  severe  difficulties  in 
processing  veterans'  claims  for  bene- 
flts  in  a  timely  fashion,  and  particular- 
ly in  administering  the  VA  Home  Loan 
Oiuuanty  Program  efficiently,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  contained  only 
$9.2  million  for  thoae  costs.  Thus,  I 
congratulate  and  thank  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  Including  $1.3 
million  above  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  this  account. 


)  HOSPITAL  OOMFtmS  nUMBAM 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  ex- 
cellent woik  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  HUD-Independent 
Agencies.  Mr.  Pkoxmibk.  as  well  as  to 


the  very  able  subcommittee  member 
and  former  ranking  minority  meml>er 
from  Vermont.  Mr.  Lbsht.  in  reaching 
an  agreement  on  language— included 
in  the  item  relating  to  VA's  medical 
care  account— which  would  allow  De- 
centrallaed  Hoapital  Computer  Pro- 
gram [DHCP]  acquisitions  to  meet  the 
most  urgent  needs  of  the  VA  for  re- 
placement equipment.  As  a  result  of 
their  strong  efforts,  the  biU  reported 
would  extend  through  fiscal  year  1988 
the  availability  of  $34,178,000  of  the 
$44,178,000  in  currently  available 
fiscal  year  1987  funding  for  acquisition 
of  automated  daU  processing  equip- 
ment and  support  contracts.  Under 
this  provision,  the  $34.2  million  re- 
maining may  be  used  only  at  VA  medi- 
cal facflltiea  where  the  cv>acity  of  cur- 
rent ADP  systems  has  been  reached 
and  the  procurement  of  replacement 
hardware  equipment  Is  needed  to 
twatwt^iw  patient  care. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  this 
Leahy-Proxmire  agreement  is  far  pref- 
erable to  the  approach  originally  con- 
templated, of  possibly  rescinding  or 
holding  up  all  of  the  $34.2  million  in 
fiscal  year  1987  DHCP  funding  pend- 
ing further  study  of  the  advisability  of 
the  VA  moving  further  ahead  toward 
the  systemwide  application  of  the 
DHCP.  I  believe  that  the  VA's  ability 
to  purchase  additional  hardware  for 
the  DHCP  system  directly  correlates 
to  Improved  medical  care  for  our  vet- 
erans. The  reason  for  Installing  a  com- 
puterized system  in  any  environment 
is  to  enhance  the  flow  of  information; 
in  a  hospital  setting,  the  Information 
can  be  critical  to  the  life  and  health  of 
individual  patients.  When  computer 
terminals  are  not  available,  the  results 
of  tests  and  examinations,  which  pro- 
vide an  indication  of  the  health  status 
of  a  patient,  are  delayed  in  reaching 
the  care  provider.  This  time  lag  can 
result  in  therapies  being  postponed, 
various  health  complications,  an  In- 
creased length  of  stay  for  the  patient, 
and  a  resultant  increase  in  the  costs  of 
care. 

Available  and  accessible  hardware 
also  enhances  research  efforts  within 
the  VA.  DHCP  incorporates  a  function 
which  gives  knowledgeable  users  the 
ability  to  extract  information  from  a 
patient  record  without  compromising 
the  confidentiality  of  that  patient. 
Some  users  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  by  tracking  variables  they  believe 
to  be  significant  factors  in  disease  cau- 
sation and  applying  the  information  to 
their  studies.  The  capability  for  be- 
coming involved  In  research  activities 
is  a  major  attraction  when  recruiting 
phjrsicians  to  the  VA.  Adequate  com- 
puter support  is  essential  to  these  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  interim 
agreonent  to  permit  $34.2  million  to 
be  used  by  the  VA  to  maintain  Ite  com- 
puter otfiacity  is  a  good  one  and  will 


benefit  veteran^wtlent  care  in  the 
days  ahead.  I  believe  that  idtimately 
there  will  tie  no  real  alternative  but 
for  the  VA  to  proceed  wiUi  implemen- 
tation of  an  improved,  enhanced 
DHCP  system.  That  is  not  to  say  that 
there  are  not  flaws  and  problems  re- 
lating to  DHCP.  There  clearly  are.  but 
I  believe  that  numerous  recent  reports 
indicate  clearly  that  the  VA  under- 
stands them  and  is  determined  to 
remedy  them.  That  is  what  should  be 
happening  now,  and  Congress  should 
be  monitoring  the  VA's  remedial  plans 
to  make  sure  they  are  adequate  in 
those  respecta.  In  addition.  I  believe 
we  need  to  be  sure  that  the  VA  ad- 
dressee appropriately  the  cost-benefit 
and  life-cycle  cost  issues  and  other 
issues  that  I  understand  the  General 
Accounting  Office  will  raiae  in  its  soon 
to  l>e  released  report. 

It  is  important  that  we  move  ahead 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Therefore,  I 
look  forward  to  the  release  of  the 
GAO  report  reviewing  the  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  DHCP  and  urge  prompt 
action  by  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment on  the  new  independent  as- 
sessment of  VA  medical  computer  sjrs- 
tems  and  programs,  including  consid- 
eration of  alternative  computer  system 
strategies  and  their  implications  for 
the  qiudity  and  cost  of  patient  care, 
which  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  aslced  it  to  imdertake. 
Given  what  I  tmderstand  to  be  the  si- 
milarities in  the  magnitude  and  scope 
of  the  GAO  study  and  the  forthcom- 
ing OTA  study,  I  very  much  hope  and 
urge  that  the  OTA  would  consult 
closely  with  the  GAO  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  its  conducting  this  latest 
study. 

According  to  the  VA.  its  immediate 
needs  and  plans  would  result  in  $25 
million  of  the  $34.2  million  being  used 
to  purchase  CPU  hardware  and  termi- 
nals needed  to  support  already  devel- 
oped computer  modules  at  large 
VAMC's  such  as  Hlnes,  Tampa,  and 
Long  Beach,  and  many  others  wliich 
do  not  have  enough  computer  termi- 
nals to  support  the  software  and  mod- 
ules developed  to  date.  In  addition,  the 
VA  plans  that  some  of  the  computer 
equipment,  for  example.  CPU's,  disk 
drives,  and  tape  subsystems  now  at 
large  VAMC's  would  be  transferred  to 
smaller  VAMC's  in  need  of  additional 
computer  capacity  to  sustain  the  qual- 
ity of  their  patient  care.  Thus,  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  VA  medical  centers 
would  benefit  through  the  acquisition 
of  critically  needed  medical  ADP 
equipment  under  the  terms  of  this 
compromise  provisioiL  That  is  a  fair 
and  appropriate  result  while  the  Con- 
gress grapples  with  the  larger  Issues 
about  the  future  direction  of  the  VA's 
medical  ADP  system. 

TRSBAm'  JOB  TBAnmra  act 

Mr.  President.  I  am  also  delighted 
that  the  pending  measiuv  would  pro- 
vide a  supplonental  fiscal  year  1987 
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appropriation  of  $20  million  for  the 
Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  [VJTAl 
Program. 

As  the  Seiwte  author  of  the  original 
legislation  proposing  the  establish- 
ment of  this  program,  as  well  as  subse- 
quent measures  to  extoid  and  improve 
VJTA.  I  am  intensely  interested  in  and 
supportive  of  this  effective  Jol>-train- 
ing  program.  I  am  thus  deeply  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Arixona.  Mr. 
DcCowcnn.  a  feUow  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  member  and  ardent  VJTA 
supporter,  who  in  his  capacity  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee offered  the  amendment  in  that 
conunlttee  to  provide  the  additional 
$20  million  in  funding  for  VJTA.  This 
latest  achievement  reflects  Senator 
DcCoHCiHi's  deep  commitment  to 
VJTA  and  follows  his  successful  effort 
last  year  to  secure  a  fiscal  year  1986 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $35 
million  for  this  vital  Job-training  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President.  VJTA  is  designed  to 
promote  training  and  employment  op- 
portunities for  long-term  Jobless  Viet- 
nam-era and  Korean-conflict  veterans 
through  a  program  of  cash  Incentives 
to  employers  to  help  them  defray  the 
costs  of  employing  and  providing 
training  to  such  veterans.  This  Job- 
training  program  was  originally  estab- 
lished in  1983  with  the  enactment  of 
the  Emergency  Veterans'  Job  Training 
Act  of  1983.  Public  Law  98-77.  Cur- 
rently eligible  for  VJTA  Job-training 
positions  are  unemployed  veterans 
who  have  served  during  the  Korean 
conflict  or  Viettuun  era  and  have  been 
luiemployed  for  10  out  of  the  15  weelcs 
preceding  their  application  and  who 
either  had  more  than  180  days  active 
service  or  were  dischsrged  or  released 
from  service  for  a  disability  or  are  en- 
titled to  VA  service-connected  disabil- 
ity compensation. 

Since  the  establishment  of  VJTA. 
the  program  has  provided  over  48,000 
veterans  with  opportunities  to  gain 
the  skills  and  on-the-job  experience 
needed  to  help  them  break  away  from 
sustained  unemployment  and  build 
more  productive  lives  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  A  1985  evaluation, 
carried  out  by  Centaur  Associates, 
Inc.,  entitled  "Pinal  Report:  Evalua- 
tion of  the  Emergency  Veterans'  Job 
Training  Program."  foimd  that  veter- 
ans, while  participating  in  VJTA.  earn 
$50  more  per  week  than  veterans  eligi- 
ble for  but  who  do  not  participate  in 
the  program  and.  in  the  year  following 
training,  atwut  $2,200  more. 

As  a  result  of  legislation  enacted  on 
January  13,  1986.  In  section  201  of 
Public  Law  99-238.  $65  million  was  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1986  to  VJTA.  Of  this  amount. 
$95  million  was  appropriated  for  that 
fiscal  year— as  I  noted  earlier,  through 
the  excellent  work  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  Mr.  DcCohcixi- in  the 
1986  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 


tions measure,  enacted  as  Public  Law 
99-349.  Thus,  earlier  this  year,  when 
virtually  aU  funding  for  VJTA  had 
been  obligated,  on  February  19. 1987. 1 
Joined  with  my  good  friend  and  fellow 
Veterans'  Affairs  Cmnmlttee  member, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
RocKDKXBa.  in  introducing  S.  553. 
the  proposed  "Veterans'  Job  Training 
Act  Extension."  legislation  designed  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  this  Job 
training  program  and  to  extend 
through  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988  the 
unused  authorization— $30  mllli(»i— of 
the  fiscal  year  1986  vpropriations  for 
VJTA. 

Following  consideration  of  S.  553  by 
the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, this  legislation  was  incorporated 
into  section  106  of  S.  477.  the  proposed 
"Homeless  Veterans'  Assistance  Act  of 
1987."  as  reported,  and  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  March  31,  1987.  The  ex- 
tension was  passed  by  the  Senate  a 
second  time,  on  April  9,  1987,  in  sec- 
tion 907  of  HJl.  558,  the  proposed 
"Urgent  Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act." 
which  is  currently  pending  in  the 
House-Senate  Conference  Committee. 
I  am  delighted  to  report  that  the 
House  conferees  on  the  veterans 
title— tiUe  IX  of  H.R.  558— have 
agreed  to  accept  the  Senate's  $30  mil- 
lion additional  authorization  for  fiscal 
years  1987  and  1988. 

Most  recently,  in  the  course  of  ef- 
forts to  secure  a  fiscal  year  1987  sup- 
plemental sppropriation  for  VJTA. 
the  VA  informed  our  committee  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  that,  as 
a  result  of  deobllgations  of  VJTA 
funds  obligated  for  the  training  of  vet- 
erans who  terminated  their  Job-train- 
ing programs  prematurely,  up  to  $10 
million  will  likely  become  available  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year  for  reobllgation.  Thus,  on  the 
basis  of  that  new  information.  Senator 
DsCoircnn  and  I  decided  to  pursue 
only  $20  million,  rather  than  the  full 
$30  million  authorized,  for  VJTA  in 
additional  i«>propriations  for  fiscal 
year  1987. 

It  is  also  good  news  for  veterans  that 
we  are  tin*Hny  progress  in  other  legis- 
lative efforts  in  connection  with  VJTA 
as  welL  In  addition  to  the  Senate's 
passage  of  the  provisions  to  amend 
and  extend  this  Job-training  program, 
other  leidkBlatlon  I  have  more  recently 
proposed  along  with  Senators  Matsu- 

HAGA.  DbCOHCZWI.  ROCKXnLLBt. 

MncHXLL.  Graham,  and  Kbut  in 
amendment  No.  160  to  S.  999,  the  pro- 
posed "Veterans'  Employment.  Train- 
ing, and  Counseling  Amendments  of 
1987."  introduced  on  April  23.  1987,  in- 
cludes a  number  of  provisions  to  im- 
prove VJTA  and  to  authorize  addition- 
al appropriations  of  $60  million  each 
year  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for 
this  program.  After  a  very  productive 
and  informative  hearing  on  April  30 
chaired  by  Senator  Rockkpcllxb  at  my 
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I  would  alBO  like  to  ezpreas  my  ap- 
pieeiation  to  nmator  Pboxmibb  for 
his  leadenhlp  In  introdudnc  an 
amendment,  whkdi  I  Jcdned  in  iponaor- 
torn,  to  provide  the  additional  tlOO  mll- 
llon  in  mpplemental  appropriatlona 
required  for  the  continued  operatimi 
of  the  VA'i  Home  Loan  Guaranty  Pro- 
gram. Ttaie  additlanal  appropriation  to 
the  VA's  Loan  Guaranty  Revolving 
Pund,  out  of  which  guaranties  are  paid 
upon  foredoaure  when  the  lender 
Ineun  a  loai,  is  neceamry  to  enable  the 
UJB.  Government  to  (xmtinue  to  be 
aide  to  honor  its  commltmoit  to  pay 
the  claims  of  lenders  under  the  guar- 
antiee. The  admlnlstratkm  forwarded 
a  supplemental  budget  request  for  this 
amount  on  May  5. 

Since  1944.  the  VA's  Home  Loan 
Guaranty  Program  has  guaranteed 
loans  totaling  more  than  $270  bDlion. 
fnT^**'i^*g  more  than  12  million  veter- 
ans to  purchases  homee.  Although  this 
Is  a  benefits  program,  over  the  years  it 
has  been  largely  self-sustaining,  since 
veterans  have  genoally  proven  to  be 
good  credit  risks. 

However,  because  of  the  downturn 
tn  certain  areas  of  the  economy  in 
recent  years,  the  rate  of  default  <»  VA 
home  loans  has  increased,  and  the 
c^mt<f"'*»»g  sohreney  of  the  revolving 
fund— which  ultimately  means  the 
continued  avaUahOlty  of  this  benefit 
to  veterana— now.  according  to  the  ad- 
nalnlBtratkm.  requires  $100  million  in 
supidemental  appropriations  for  flscal 
year  19t7.  When  we  coasider  that  the 
VA  guaranteed  loans  totaling  $22  bfl- 
tton  In  fiscal  year  1M6  and  expects  to 
guarantee  $20  billion  in  loans  in  fiscal 
year  108T.  the  amount  of  additional 
funding  required  for  this  program 
does  not  seem  disproportionate,  given 
the  extent  of  the  benefit  being  be- 
stowed on  veteran  purchasers. 

I  would  also  Uke  to  note  that  the 
Veteranr  Affairs  Committee  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  Home  Loan  Guaranty 
Program  on  June  17.  The  hearing  will 
entafl  an  overall  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
gram and  its  financial  stability,  as  well 
as  consideration  of  certain  VA  home 
loan  legislation. 


ICr.  Preaident.  I  wlah  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  the  exeellent  work  of  the 
of  the  HUD-Indepandent 
8nt>wimMHIee,  Mr.  Paoiz- 
and  the  subeommlttae's  ranking 
minority  manber.  Mr.  Quam,  In  seeing 
to  it  that  the  VA's  funding  needs  that 
I  have  Just  deeerlbed  wfll  be  so  ade- 
quately satisfied  Our  authorising 
f^m^ttJMm  has  been  working  very 
doaely  with  them  on  this  supplemen- 
tal approprlatfcws  bm.  and  I  partkni- 
larty  want  to  mention  the  many  cour- 
teslea  and  great  cooperation  extended 
to  me  and  my  staff  by  the  suboommit- 
tee  staff.  Tom  van  der  Voort.  Marlon 
Mayer.  David  Schnare.  and  Stephen 
ff^^tinfM  This  is  another  example  of 
rh  list nri  Paoxmu  and  Gaiit's  strong, 
cooperative,  bipartisan  support  for 
veterans' programs. 

■nDTLT  OUBSGATIOV  WO<niilI 

Mr.  KABTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  to  delete  any  funding 
In  this  and  other  apiuDprlations  bills 
for  use  of  inappropriate  techniques  to 
control  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  in 
Central  America.  I  wiU  not  offer  that 
amendment  today  so  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  held  up. 

I  do  want  to  go  on  record  that  this  is 
an  issue  we  will  revisit  an  the  fiscal 
year  1988  appropriation  bUL 

The  VS.  Government  is  about  to 
embark  on  an  enormous  project  to  try 
to  eradicate  the  Mediterranean  fruit 
fly  in  Guatemala.  Clearly,  the  threat 
currently  posed  by  this  pest  does  not 
Justify  the  heavy  handed  approach 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
about  to  undertake. 

The  U8DA  has  proposed  the  aerial 
spraying  of  malathkm  and  EDB  over 
large  areas  in  Guatemala.  This  is  an 
entirely  Inappropriate  technique 
which  will  have  severe  environmental 
and  public  health  consequoMXS.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  no  compelling  evi- 
dence that  this  technique  will  work  or 
is  necessary. 

M«i»».hi«n  ii  a  broad  spectrum  insec- 
ticide. It  makes  no  distinction  in  its 
toxicity  to  beneficial  insects  versus  the 
Medfly.  The  widespread  spraying  of 
this  insecticide  will  not  only  klU  the 
Intended  pest,  but  also  countless  bene- 
ficial Insects. 

Insects  important  to  agriculture  and 
commerce,  such  as  the  honey  bee  and 
predatory  species  of  insects  which 
hold  pest  populations  in  check  will  be 
killed  by  the  use  of  this  chemlcaL  In 
addition,  there  Is  every  Indication  that 
other  beneficial  and  economically  im- 
portant species  such  as  birds,  shell  fish 
and  small  »»«»»"»«»'■  wfll  be  harmed  by 
the  use  of  this  chemical. 

Furthermore,  the  application  of  mal- 
athlon  wfll  violate  secUon  119  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  requiring  AID 
to  work  for  the  protection  of  biological 
diversity.  This  insect  control  tech- 
nique flies  in  the  face  of  the  oongres- 
stoniOly  marvk**^  policy  of  protecting 
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chemical  the  UBDA  pro- 
Is  EDB.  EDB  Is  a  carcino- 
gen, wboae  uae  In  banned  In  this  coun- 
try. We  should  not  t<derate  the  promo- 
tion of  the  use  of  a  toxant  In  another 
country  whlA  we  do  not  allow  to  be 
used  here,  esperlally  when  there  Is  no 
real  threat  to  American  agriculture 
from  the  target  pest. 

No  evidence  has  been  presented  Indi- 
cating that  a  Medfly  Inf estatkm  from 
Central  America  Is  Imminent.  Further- 
more, there  are  already  extensive 
measures  In  place  to  prohibit  the 
spread  of  the  Medfly.  No  evidence  has 
been  presented  that  current  control 
te^mlques  are  Inadequate. 

My  amendment  prohibits  the  use  of 
U.S.  funds  from  bHng  used  to  promote 
the  amtrol  of  Mediterranean  fruit 
flies  using  malathkm.  EDB.  or  other 
pestlddes  whkrh  are  banned  in  this 
country. 

This  amendment  is  widely  supported 
by  the  environmental  community,  and 
will  not  In  any  way  threaten  domestic 
producers  of  dtnis  crops. 

As  I  mentioned  before.  I  wfll  not 
offer  this  amendment  today,  but  I  will 
raise  this  issue  in  the  Appropriations 
Cmnmittee  in  the  next  few  weeks.  I 
want  the  USDA  and  other  affected 
agencies  to  know  that  we  will  not  tol- 
erate the  heavy  handed  and  indis- 
criminate use  of  pesticides  in  develop- 
ing countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Raooao.  as  follows: 

AMMiMmrr  kt  Bmmtxom  KAsm 

Sk.  None  of  tbe  fundi  sppropristed  in 
this  Act,  or  in  prevlouB  leateUtlon  may  be 
used  for  projeeU  or  prepsraUooB  for 
proJecU  in  mny  foreign  country  wbicta  in- 
TtriTe  the  uae  of  chemical  pestlrtdei  which 
tisTe  been  banned  for  uae  in  tbe  United 
State*. 


I  auprLBiXRAi.  Arraoraunoii 
:  T«  aoiiB  UMM  auASAarr  pboosam 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  address  an  issue  of  utmost  con- 
cern to  me— the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion  Home  loan  Guaranty  Program. 

The  supplemental  appropriation 
before  us  Includes  $100  million  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Home 
Guaranty  Program.  This  money 
not  requested  (hiring  the  budget  proc- 
ess. This  money  was  not  requested  in 
the  regular  supplemental  appropria- 
tions process.  The  VA  requested  this 
money  as  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  was  about  to  leave  the  last 
station  on  the  legislative  line. 

Mr.  President,  the  Home  Loan  Guar- 
anty Program  for  which  this  money  Is 
requested  is  in  financial  trouble.  Let 
me  briefly  review  the  history  for  my 
coUeaguea. 


The  loan  guaranty  revolving  fund, 
from  1944.  when  it  was  first  estab- 
lished. untU  1978— a  period  of  S4 
years— received  only  four  InftisJons  of 
fundi  totaling  $«U  mUllon. 

Since  1978.  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated a  total  of  $006  mlllton  during  3 
icparatc  years. 

Since  1978.  an  additional  $1,480  bU- 
llon  has  been  transferred  frran  the  dis- 
trict loan  revolving  fund  to  the  loan 
guaranty  revolving  fund  to  keep  the 
program  afloat. 

In  1984.  an  additional  $180  mUllon 
was  transferred  from  the  readjust- 
ment benefits  account  to  keep  the  pro- 
gram afloat. 

In  1988.  the  VA  wUI  need  awroxi- 
mately  $146  million  to  redeem  Federal 
Assets  Financing  Trust  PartidpaUon 
Certificates.  Funds  for  this  purpose 
should  have  been  regularly  set  aside 
over  the  term  of  these  certificates.  But 
these  fimds  were  not  set  aside.  In- 
stead, they  were  used  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  loan  guaranty  revolving 
fund.  This  had  the  effect  of  covering 
up  losses  suffered  by  the  fimd  and  al- 
leviating the  need  for  congressional 
appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  these  fimd  transfers 
and  appropriations,  totaling  $2.4  bU- 
lion  since  1978,  are  band-aids  hiding 
the  symptoms  of  a  program  in  finan- 
cial trouble. 

The  number  of  houses  in  the  VA's 
Inventory  of  repossessed  homes  has  In- 
creased from  9.000  in  1979  to  over 
21,000. 

Property  acquisitions  due  to  loan  de- 
faults continue  at  a  record  pace.  In  the 
10  years  prior  to  1983,  acquisitions 
averaged  15,600  per  year.  In  the  last  4 
years,  they  have  averaged  25,200  per 
year.  The  VA  continues  to  acquire 
properties,  even  when  it  has  no  obliga- 
tion to  do  so.  and  which  it  has  llttie 
chance  of  selling  without  loss. 

Losses  suffered  by  the  VA  for  each 
defaulted  home  loan  continue  to  in- 
crease and  now  exceed  $14,000  per 
home. 

VA  home  loan  losses  have  many 
causes,  some  of  which  are  uncontrolla- 
ble. Divorce  and  layoffs  are  Just  two 
such  causes.  In  areas  of  economic  de- 
pression, many  veterans  have  lost 
their  Jobs  and,  as  a  result,  their  homes 
as  welL 

However,  the  VA  can  take  more  con- 
crete action  to  reduce  the  enormous 
losses  accruing  to  the  loan  guaranty 
revolving  fund.  WhUe  the  losses  are 
due  in  part  to  uncontrollable  causes  as 
I  have  stated  above,  other  factors, 
which  the  VA  can  Influence,  also  con- 
tribute to  the  fund's  losses. 

Credit  underwriting.— If  the  VA 
guarantees  loans  for  more  than  a  vet- 
eran can  afford. 

Poor  appraisals.- If  the  VA  guaran- 
tees loans  or  bids  on  properties  at  fore- 
closures for  more  than  the  home  is 
worth. 


Loan  servicing.— The  VA's  loss  is  in- 
creased if  foreclosure  delays  allow  In- 
terest and  other  costs  to  increase. 

Excessive  property  aoqulsiUons.— In 
81  percent  of  foreclosures,  the  VA  goes 
beyond  its  guaranty  to  the  lender  and 
takes  ba^  the  property  after  paying 
off  the  entire  loan  amount,  accrued 
debt  and  foreclosure  costs.  In  a 
number  of  cases,  the  VA  has  no  realis- 
tic chance  of  reselling  the  property  at 
its  appraisal  value  and.  as  a  result. 
Incurs  enormous  loases  to  the  loan 
guaranty  revolving  fund.  In  desperar 
tion.  auctions  are  held  and  properties 
are  sold  at  a  fraction  of  their  fair 
maiket  value. 

Property  management.— The  VA 
may  lose  money  if  properties  in  its  in- 
ventory are  aUowed  to  deteriorate  or 
properties  it  owns  are  not  promptly 
sold. 

In  the  message  requesting  this  i^ 
propriation.  the  administration  notes 
that  the  appropriation  would  be  un- 
necessary if  the  Congress  inuxwes  a 
2.5-i>ercent  funding  fee  on  homebuy- 
ing  veterans.  Mr.  President,  I  sulunlt 
the  amoimt  of  this  appropriation 
could  be  reduced  If  the  loan  underwrit- 
ing, proi>erty  appraisal,  loan  servicing, 
and  property  acquisition  and  manage- 
ment practices  of  the  VA  were  im- 
proved. I  am  very  disapt>ointed  that 
the  Congress  has  been  placed  in  a  po- 
sition of  imposing  the  costs  of  making 
good  on  this  program's  losses  on  either 
future  homebujrlng  veterans,  in  the 
form  of  an  increased  user  fee,  or  on 
the  American  taxpayer.  There  are  two 
ways  to  deal  with  a  leaking  bucket. 
Tou  can  try  to  add  water  faster  than  it 
leaks  our,  or  you  fix  or  replace  the 
bucket.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  to 
fix  the  bucket  because  the  well  in  this 
country  is  bone  dry  and  we  are  bor- 
rowing water  from  foreign  countries  to 
keep  programs,  such  as  this  one, 
afloat.  We  are  only  kidding  ourselves 
if  we  delude  ourselves  into  thinking  it 
can  go  on  forever.  It  simply  cannot. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  oppose  this 
requested  appropriation.  The  VA 
Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program  is  too 
important  to  our  homebusrlng  veterans 
to  allow  it  to  die  because  of  a  lack  of 
funds.  Over  12  million  home  loans 
have  been  made  using  this  program. 
Its  continued  health  is  vital  to  veter- 
ans, to  active  duty  military  members, 
to  the  real  estate  and  construction  in- 
dustries, and  to  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  work  in  those  industries.  I 
will  support  this  supplemental  funding 
request.  But  I  will  also  state  that  this 
request  renews  and  redoubles  my  in- 
tention to  enact  further  reforms  in 
this  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  VA  has  made 
progress  in  implementing  previous 
reform  legislation  and  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  in  enacting  further  reform.  I 
welcome  the  assistance  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking  minori- 


ty member  of  the  HDD-Independent 
Agencies  Approprlatloos  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  VA's  Chief  Benefits  Direc- 
tor, John  Vogel.  for  whom  I  have  enor- 
mous respect,  and  his  new  loan  guar- 
anty managonent  team.  In  assuring 
that  additional  reform  can  be  made  in 
this  important  veterans'  iwogram.  I 
assure  my  colleagues  we  will  see  this 
issue  agahi. 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  this 
supplemental  bill  includes  $300  million 
in  economic  assistance  for  the  four 
Central  American  danocrades.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  is  to  be 
congn^^ulated  for  taking  action  on  this 
important  matter,  and  I  am  very  en- 
couraged by  the  bipartisan  siu>port 
that  this  proposal  has  generated. 

I  am  encouraged  because  it  is  Impor- 
tant that  the  Congress  signal  our 
neighbors  in  Central  America  that  we 
have  a  long-term  commitment  to  sup- 
porting them  in  their  efforts  to  foster 
democracy,  economic  proq>erlty  and  a 
respect  for  human  rights  in  the 
region.  This  package  wiU  help  contrib- 
ute to  a  chuige  in  tone  of  a  debate 
which  has  become  r^ietitiously  nega- 
tive. Rather  than  simply  continue  to 
outline  what  we  oppose  in  the  region, 
this  package  helps  us  to  begin  to  un- 
derscore what  we  stand  for— economic 
prosperity.  And  democracy.  And 
human  rights.  That  has  been.  is.  and 
always  will  be  a  compelling  agenda, 
one  certainly  worthy  of  bipartisan 
support. 

This  money  is  properly  part  of  this 
supplemental  bill,  a  bill  which  by  its 
very  nature  connotes  a  sense  of  urgen- 
cy that  funding  such  as  this  be  provid- 
ed expeditiously.  Considerations  of 
this  iMckage  takes  on  added  urgency 
in  that  exi>ectation8  were  raised  last 
year  that  these  funds  would  be  avaU- 
able  by  the  end  of  1986.  This  didn't 
hi4>pen.  That  is  why  it  is  so  important 
and  gratifying  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  saw  fit  to  include  this 
fimding  in  the  supplemental.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  insist  that  the  House— 
which  decided  to  delete  these 
moneys— accede  to  the  Senate  position 
on  this  matter. 

THE  UROmCT  or  TUX  STTPFLntBHTAL 

AmoPKiATioirs  snx 

Mr.  BENTSESf.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  days  the  Senate  has  been  con- 
sidering this  legislation.  Parliamenta- 
ry questions  have  been  raised  and 
voted  upon.  Specific  programs  have 
been  discussed  and  voted  upon.  It  is 
time  to  pass  this  bill  so  that  it  can  be 
reconcUed  with  the  House  and  sent  to 
the  President 

People  in  Texas  need  the  fluids  iwo- 
vided  by  this  bllL  Some  are  urgentiy 
waiting  for  its  enactment.  In  fact,  ap- 
proximately $561  million  will  flow  to 
Texas  if  the  Senate  version  becomes 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  lt«ns  which  directly 
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Vt  I444.S 


T«zM    to    MttmaUd    to    roootra    around 


S.  TiBzaa 


L  mm  la  ezpeeUd  to  raoelTv  about  6%  of 
the  K.1  bOliaii  appraiMlatod  for  tha  Oom- 
iBodity  Cndit  Corporation.  Thia  amounU  to 
mwbly  $400  mflUoB  for  Texaa  f annen  and 
eattlanan.  (Urtant) 

X.  $44J6T  mflUon  for  diHater  aalaUnce. 
Tke  aanato  eapaeto  that  $44,607  mOIlao  of 
th«  tlU  rnlDlOD  proTided  for  IfM  crop  dla- 
•■tor  paymant  will  |o  tbe  Texaa  f  annen. 
Thte  y-^"**-  to  Texana  rcoetvtnc  almoat 
ooe4lilnl  of  the  total  amount  appropriated 
for  thIa  profram.  (Uitent) 

I.  Rural  Beetrlflcatian  Administration  re- 
fiwl«>*ny  proTWon  would  allow  for  four  (4) 
T«zaa  genefatlon  and  traomlailon  ooopera- 
ttrea  (oat  of  a  total  of  56  oooperaUvea  coun- 
trywide) to  refinance  $404,068  million  of 
deM.<Ur>ent) 

flttMIIBHT^.  JUariCB.  ItATS  Am  JUDICtAKT— 

ArraoxmAnLT  ia«.«  lOLUoa 
1.  $96  mlDlon  la  provided  In  the  bill  for  a 
Border  Patrol  station  tn  El  Paao.  Texas.  The 
Immigration  and  Naturalteatlon  Servloe  has 
under  conrideration  construction  of  four 
other  Texas  Border  Patrol  SUtlons  at 
MCAllen.  Cotulla.  Uvalde,  and  Yaelta.  These 
would  be  buQt  usinc  funda  from  the  $148 
milMon  provided  In  the  SupplementaL  The 
bOl  alao  provldea  funds  to  hire  S34  addition- 
al border  patroia  agents  of  which  a  propor- 
tion would  be  Btotloned  tn  Texas. 

3.  $1.6  "tnn***  in  the  bill  is  to  be  used  for 
sixty-three  new  positions  in  the  Special 
Bankruptcy  Courts  located  in  Texas. 
(Urgent) 

BWiaSB— AmOXIMAnLT  ISt  MUXIOII 

1.  Civilian  defense  employees  in  Texas  are 
expected  to  receive  approximately  $35  mU- 
Ikn  for  retirement  coats.  (Urgent) 

X  At  Sen.  Bentsen's  request,  language  was 
tTK'"***^  In  the  bill  to  restrict  the  use  of 
funds  appropriated  to  reetore  the  XJ&.  Bat- 
tleahlp  Texas. 

■OD— APPBOZIIUTB.T  IIS.S  imUOII 

I.  Approximately  $16.8  million  provided  In 
the  Un  to  '*— *g"«**^  for  pay  raises  and  re- 
tirement coate  for  the  11>U  medical  per- 
aonnel  located  at  the  ten  VA  medical  cen- 
ters and  aeven  nursing  homea  located  in 
Texaa  (Urgent) 

DRiaioa— ••o.oeo 

1.  The  bOl  indudea  $90,000  to  allow  repair 
work  to  the  Haggarman  Flah  and  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  Texaa 


-Arr«oziKATB.T  its.i  Knxioa 
1.  Out  of  the  $357  million  tranafer  for  Pell 
Oranta.  Texaa  studenU  would  receive  ap- 
pfoodiBntely  $14J  million.  If  thia  money  to 
not  traiMferred.  12.500  Texan  PeU  Orant  re- 
elplento  would  be  denied  aastotanoe  and 
40.M0  Texaa  PeU  grant  redpients'  aid  would 
be  reduced.  (Urgent) 

3.  Of  the  $60  million  for  the  Summer 
Tooth  Jota  programa.  Texas  would  receive 
about  $8.4  maUon:  of  tbe  $30  milllan  for 
trade  adlurtment  aaristance.  Texas  has 
made  a  request  for  $1.8  million  (urgent)  and 
at  the  $10  million  for  eld«rly  )ob  aaaistance. 


_  reeetve  $8.8  mllllan  In  feder- 
al paymanta  to  the  state  for  foster  eare. 

4.  $800,000  may  be  available  in  tbe  bill  for 
maternal  and  ehlld  health  care. 

6.  $1.8  million  may  be  paid  to  Texas  AIDS 
patlente  for  AZT  treatment. 

TaArapoaiAnoii— ts  imxioii 

1.  The  bill  makes  $3  million  available  for 
the  oonstruetlon  of  two  runways  at  the 
Dallas-Port  Worth  Airprnt  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  Instrument  landing  system. 

TBIASXTBT 

1.  In  1908.  Texas  was  one  of  the  top  five 
statea  with  the  most  federal  dvlllan  non- 
mllltary  employeea  with  a  total  of  173.480. 
All  of  theae  employeea  would  be  affected  by 
the  retirement  pay  provided  In  the  Supide- 
mentaL  All  but  the  postal  employees  (about 
50.000)  would  be  affected  by  the  pay  ralae 
provided  in  the  MIL  Since  the  amount  each 
employee  would  receive  depends  on  the  indi- 
vidual agency,  specific  dollar  impact  to 
Texas  to  not  available. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  realise  this  Is  a  late  point  in  which  to 
bring  up  a  new  matter,  I  feel  the  ur- 
gency of  this  matter  is  such  that  my 
colleagues  will  understand  my  reasons 
for  raising  it  at  this  point.  My  col- 
league from  Washington.  Senator 
Adams,  and  I  have  recently  been  made 
aware  of  an  issue  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  our  State.  Oiven  the  con- 
straints of  the  budget  llmlU.  we  will 
not  offer  an  amendment  to  add  funds 
to  take  care  of  the  problem,  however, 
it  is  critical  that  the  problem  be  ad- 
dressed at  some  point. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
has  been  conducting  an  analysis  of  a 
landfill  located  on  property  owned  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  BAanagement  near 
OrovlUe.  WA.  Although  the  landfiU  is 
Inactive  at  present,  at  one  point  it  was 
used  to  store  hazardotis  wastes.  The 
Bureau  initiated  a  study  last  year  to 
determine  what  dangers  exist  at  the 
landfill  and  what  would  be  the  most 
appropriate  method  to  clean  up  the 
landfill.  The  initial  sample  analysis  re- 
vealed that  the  landfill  contains  signif- 
icant concentrations  of  extremely 
toxic  pesticides,  including  DDT.  DDE, 
ethion,  parathlon,  endosulfan  I.  endo- 
sulfan  sulfate,  and  endosulfan  II. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  stress 
enough  the  present  danger  that  this 
discovery  has  uncovered.  Let  me  quote 
from  the  consultant's  report:  "The 
levels  of  peaUddes  present  have  result- 
ed in  stressed  vegetotlon  and  present  a 
clear  threat  to  public  health  and  the 
environment.  Parathlon,  in  particular, 
is  a  highly  toxic  substance  with  an  ex- 
tremely low  lethal  dose  level." 

The  site  where  this  landfUl  is  locat- 
ed is  on  a  slope  uphill  from  the  Stmll- 
kameen  River  and  an  irrigation  canal, 
and  adjacent  to  a  public  golf  course. 
There  is  an  enormcnis  threat  to  public 
health  If  this  site  becomes  unstable 
and  If  there  U  further  leaching  from 
the  waste  site.  The  consultant's  report 
was  quite  emphatic  in  stating  that  the 
site  is  in  imminent  danger  of  slumping 


into  the  river.  Further,  it  stated,  the 
site  should  be  stabUlaed  and  the  clean- 
up work  begun  prior  to  the  start  of 
the  local  rainy  seaaoo  which  begins  in 
September.  That  does  not  leave  us 
much  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  stress 
enough  how  serious  this  threat  is  to 
the  people  living  near  Orovllle.  WA. 
Quite  clear  from  the  ocmsultant's 
report  Is  the  strong  possibility  of  toxic 
poisoning  to  the  local  populatltms 
should  such  a  slump  occur.  Of  equal 
importance  is  the  effect  that  such  a 
debris  slump  would  have  on  the  pri- 
mary Indiistry  in  the  valley,  agricul- 
ture. The  southwest  comer  of  the  site 
overhangs  not  only  the  river,  but  an 
Irrigation  canal  that  serves  an  estimat- 
ed 3,000  acres  of  orchards.  A  debris 
slump  could  potentially  Involve  3.000 
tons  of  <»ntamlnated  debris  entering 
both  the  river  and  the  irrigation  canal. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  add  at  this  point  that  I  could 
not  agree  more  with  Senator  Evah s  as 
to  the  severity  of  this  threat.  It  is  crit- 
ical that  there  be  some  way  to  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  the  con- 
sultant who  worked  on  the  project  to 
absolutely  assure  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Washington  that  their  health 
and  livelihoods  will  not  be  threatened. 
The  consultant  recommends  the  Im- 
mediate stabilization  of  the  materials 
on  the  slope  and  a  diversion  of  ground 
water  so  as  to  reduce  the  effects  of 
leachate  formation  of  the  toxic  chemi- 
cals and  lubrication  of  the  remaining 
materials  on  the  slope.  The  cost  for 
completing  this  work  is  $2  million. 
This  amount.  I  assure  my  colleagues, 
is  small  in  comparison  to  the  Federal 
liability  that  exists  should  we  choose 
to  let  this  situation  continue. 

lAx.  President,  we  would  have 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  at  an  earlier  date 
had  we  known  the  results  of  the  con- 
sultants report.  However,  the  report 
was  only  recently  completed.  We  are 
fully  aware  that  it  will  be  virtually  im- 
possible to  have  any  funds  added  to 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
at  this  point  In  time,  but  clearly  the 
exigency  of  this  situation  demands 
congressional  attention. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  well  appreciate 
the  concerns  of  my  colleagues  from 
Washington,  and  I  appreciate  your  not 
trying  to  hold  up  this  bill  any  further 
by  offering  an  amendment  on  this 
problem  at  this  late  date.  If  I  could.  I 
would  like  to  pursue  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions a  bit  further.  What  is  the  extent 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment's  liability 
in  this  case,  and  do  you  know  what 
eventxial  costs  will  l>e  associated  with 
the  cleanup  of  this  site? 

Mr.  EVANS.  The  Senator  raises  a 
good  point  about  the  potential  liability 
for  the  cleanup  of  this  site.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Comprehensive  Envi- 
ronmental  Re^Kuise,    Compensation, 


and  liability  Act,  and  the  Superfund 
Amendments  and  Reauthoriaation 
Act.  liability  for  such  sites  is  strict. 
Joint,  and  severaL  That  is.  all  responsi- 
ble parties:  owners,  operators,  genera- 
tors, and  so  forth,  are  liable  for  100 
percent  of  the  costs  without  regard  to 
fault  or  negligence. 

I  believe  that  it  is  the  current  policy 
of  the  Bureau  to  pursue  reimburse- 
ment from  other  responsible  parties  in 
cases  where  those  parties  can  be  iden- 
tified, which  it  has  the  right  to  do 
under  law.  In  this  case,  we  know  that 
the  landfill  was  previously  operated  by 
the  town  of  Orovllle,  and  that  the  pes- 
ticides were  taken  there  after  a  fire  oc- 
(nirred  In  a  large  chemical  warehouse 
in  Orovllle.  I  must  underscore,  howev- 
er, that  the  Federal  Oovemment's  li- 
ability may  in<n«ase  if  any  damages 
ensue  as  a  result  of  the  toxic  wastes 
stored  on  the  site.  That  is  why  we 
must  resolve  this  issue  in  this  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  to  pursue  the  stabilization 
and  cleanup  of  this  site  now.  The  $2 
million  figure  I  mentioned  before  is 
the  amount  the  consultant  believes  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  site  so  as  to  prevent  the 
disastrous  possibility  that  a  debris 
slump  will  occur.  As  far  as  the  total 
costs  of  cleaning  up  the  site,  the  $2 
million  figure  is  the  tip  of  an  unimown 
iceberg.  That  is  the  amount  needed  to 
stabilize  the  site  to  prevent  a  debris 
slump.  The  BLM  estimates  it  will  need 
an  additional  $2  million  to  thoroughly 
analyze  the  site  to  determine  the  most 
suitable  method  of  cleaning  up  the 
site.  The  BLM  does  not  know  how 
much  it  will  eventually  cost  to  clean 
up  the  site.  That  will  be  determined  in 
its  analysis  of  the  site. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  appreciate  my 
colleagues  answers  to  my  questions.  I 
do  recognize  that  this  is  an  urgent 
matter,  and  I  believe  that  there  should 
be  some  way  to  find  funds  sufficient  to 
resolve  this  important  problem.  Would 
it  be  acceptable  to  the  Senators  from 
Washington  If  we  review  this  matter 
in  conference  to  see  if  there  is  some 
way  to  find  some  fiuuls  to  allow  the 
stabilization  work  to  begin? 

Mr.  EVANS.  As  usual,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  been  very  under- 
standing in  this  issue.  I  do  believe  that 
it  will  be  helpful  if  the  matter  could 
be  reviewed  in  conference.  I  will  be 
happy  to  provide  any  information  that 
may  be  necessary  and  to  talk  with  the 
Washington  delegation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  ensure  that  they 
are  aware  of  the  emergency  nature  of 
this  situation. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  Senator  for  Louisi- 
ana has  suggested  a  very  helpful  ap- 
proach to  assist  us  in  resolving  this 
conoem.  I  do  believe  there  should  be  a 
way  to  resolve  this  issue  and  I  appred- 
ate  that  we  will  have  the  opportunity 


to  ensure  that  we  take  care  of  this 
drastic  problem  before  a  terrible  disas- 
ter ooeuia. 

THABB  ADJUsmxirr  AasiaTAaca/TaAnmto 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  are  ex- 
periencing a  serious  shortfall  In  fund- 
ing for  training,  relocation,  and  Job  as- 
sistance under  the  Trade  Adjustment 
Assistance  Act.  Because  of  the  serious- 
ness of  this  situation,  I  requested  that 
supplemental  funding  be  provided,  and 
I  am  pleased  that  this  bill  does  include 
$20  million  under  the  Trade  Adjiist- 
ment  Assistance  Act  to  provide  help  to 
those  individuals  who  have  lost  their 
Jobs  because  of  foreign  Imports. 

According  to  information  provided 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  in 
BCarch,  the  Department  had  received 
requests  from  31  States  totaling 
$48,121,402  for  training  moneys.  Only 
$29.7  million  has  been  appropriated 
for  the  trade  adjustment  assistance 
ac;t  in  fiscal  year  1087.  Obviously, 
given  this  shortfall  in  f imding.  the  re- 
quests by  the  States  are  not  being  met. 

Although  these  statistics  clearly  in- 
dicate the  demand  for  retraining 
moneys,  they  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  West  Virginia  has  been  hard  hit 
by  imports.  Our  steel,  glass,  textile, 
shoe,  and  coal  industries  have  been 
devastatecL 

I  have  heard  from  many  West  Vir- 
ginians who  have  lost  their  Jobs  be- 
cause of  imports  and  have  been  ac- 
cepted at  v(x»tional  schools  or  col- 
leges, only  to  find  that  there  is  no 
money.  What  are  these  people  suppose 
to  do? 

In  the  words  of  one  of  those  worii- 
ers: 

.  .  My  place  of  work,  Kinney  Shoe  Fac- 
tory, and  many  other  factories  have  shut 
down  in  the  State  and  Preston  County. 

".  .  .  We  are  told  there  are  no  funds  avail- 
able to  those  of  us  who  have  chosen  to  go  to 
school  for  retraining. 

.  .  My  future  to  really  riding  on  thto 
program.  I  want  to  work,  but  without  thto 
retraining.  111  never  have  the  chance  to 
have  what  it  takes  to  compete  in  the  future 
of  West  Vlrglnlna  and  In  what  thto  State 
has  to  offer." 

The  United  Biine  Workers  advised 
that  in  March  that  there  were  over 
300  people  in  Kanawha  County  and 
1.100  in  McDoweU  County  that  were 
certified  in  January  due  to  the  impact 
of  foreign  steel  imports,  which  has  cre- 
ated havoc  in  the  metallurgical  coal 
industry.  Let  me  point  out  that 
McDoweU  County  has  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  over  31  percent.  I  quote 
from  one  such  letter 

"We  former  employees  of  Olga  Coal  Com- 
pany .  .  .  lost  our  Jobs  aa  December  13, 
1886. 

"The  problem  ...  to  that  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  no  fimds  are  available  which 
would  enable  us  to  receive  training  for  other 
vocations. 

"Without  substotenoe  benefits  for  our 
families  and  funds  to  pay  for  retraining  ex- 
penses for  employment  outside  the  coal  In- 
dustry, we  are  without  hope  for  our  future." 


These  letters  from  West  Virginians 
that  have  lost  their  Jobs  because  of  im- 
ports tell  the  real  story.  It  is  the  story 
of  people  who  are  strugi^lng  to  over- 
come a  situation  that  was  brought 
about  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  A 
story  of  pecH>le  who  are  willing  to 
work  and  wiUlng  to  retrain  so  that 
they  can  support  their  families,  pay 
taxes,  and  contribute  to  the  economy. 

These  people  deserve  our  help,  and  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
vides $20  million  in  funding  for  re- 
training under  the  Trade  Adjustment 
Assistance  Ac^  to  provide  that  help.  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  of  the 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education,  and  Related  Agmdes  A^- 
propriation  Subcommittee  for  their 
support. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President  I  will  vote 
against  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  not  becaiuse  I  don't  support 
most  of  what  is  in  the  bllL  I  do  sup- 
port CCC  payments  and  disaster  pay- 
ments for  our  farmers,  summer  Jobs 
for  our  youth,  operations  and  mainte- 
nance money  for  our  Armed  Forces, 
and  assistance  to  our  homeless.  But  I 
also  support  pajrlng  for  these  pro- 
grams, and  unfortunately  this  bill  is 
more  than  $2.5  billion  over  budget. 

Earlier  during  the  debate  I,  along 
with  Senator  Orakm.  offered  a  motion 
to  recommit  the  bill  with  instrucTtions 
that  it  be  brought  within  the  budget 
through  spending  cuts  of  various 
kinds.  The  Instructions  further  sped- 
fied  that  if  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee could  not  cut  spending  enough 
to  bring  the  bill  within  the  budget, 
then  the  committee  should  urge  the 
Senate  to  consider  legislation  to  raise 
revenues  to  make  up  the  difference. 
Although  there  was  a  strong  vote  in 
support  of  this  motion  to  recommit.  It 
unfortunately  did  not  command  a  ma- 
jority. 

Having  opposed  the  motion  to  waive 
the  Budget  Act  to  consider  this  bill, 
and  having  tried  unsucscessfully  to  re- 
commit the  bill  so  that  it  could  be  put 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  I  cannot  now 
vote  for  final  passage. 

SOUOARTTT  rUMDIIfG  AUKKDHKIIT 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
an  important  day  in  the  history  of 
America.  It  is  a  day  in  which  the  U.S. 
Government  finally  takes  affirmative 
action  in  support  of  establishing  free- 
dom and  democracy  in  PolancL  Includ- 
ed in  HH.  1827,  the  Supplemmtal  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1INI7.  is  a  provision 
that  would  provide  $1,000,000  to  assist 
the  Polish  independent  trade  union  or- 
ganization Solidarity. 

For  5  years.  Solidarity  has  requested 
the  monetary  assistance  of  the  UJ3. 
Government.  Now,  with  President 
Reagan  lifting  the  trade  sancticms  Im- 
posed against  Poland.  Congress  has 
the  opportunity  to  support  the  free- 
dom fighters  in  Poland  by  approprlat- 
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tnc  ti  million.  The  money  would  be 
UHd  to  etraictlMn  orgenlwnnnel 
atiuBkims  on  Um  teetory  and  reclaoal 
1,10^  tnerMM  tbe  mirohMdnc  power 
for  printing  and  communication  equip- 
ment. eatabUih  letal  and  medical  aid 
funtta.  and  help  fund  academic  and  ac- 
rleultural  Inttlattvea. 

Ifr.  Piealdent.  the  funding  <■  very 
important  to  the  memberi  of  Solidari- 
ty in  Poland  and  to  this  Senator.  How- 
ever, there  seem*  to  be  conoem  among 
■ome  Senators  regarding  the  organiaa- 
tkVM  or  agendes  that  ahouM  act  as  in- 
termedlarlea  for  the  funding. 

Am  the  original  vooaor  of  the  Soli- 
darity funding  proviiilon.  I  would  like 
to  darlfy  the  mechanlwa  for  imple- 
menting the  $1,000,000  appropriation 
for  the  tndepoMlent  trade  union  <Hva- 
P«— M««  St^darity.  l^xr  technical  re»- 
■ooa.  funding  for  Solidarity  is  placed 
tn  the  ■oooomic  Support  Fund,  under 
a  category  funding  bilateral  economic 
amtatanoe  through  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  [AID]. 

Oitllnarlly.  under  section  2340(b)  of 
title  22.  United  States  Code,  this 
would  mean  that  the  Secretary  of 
State.  In  addition  to  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  would 
have  broad  discretion  in  determining 
whether  or  not  to  expend  the  funds, 
monitoring  the  use  of  the  funds,  and 
diverting  a  portion  of  the  funds  to  ad- 
ministrative expenses  Incurred  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  by  AID.  This 
Is  not  my  intention. 

Rather,  it  Is  my  Intention  that  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
nnSDl  serve  as  the  principal  dispens- 
ing mechanism  for  this  program.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  NED  would 
then  forward  the  funding  through  the 
polish-American  Congress  and  an- 
other Polish-American  organixation. 
Studium.  Together  with  a  comparable 
•mount  of  money  which  Is  already 
channeled  thrtragh  NED  and  the  AFL- 
CIO.  the  combination  of  these  three 
funding  channels  will  create  a  multi- 
plicity of  support  which  will  strength- 
en both  Solidarity  and  the  supporting 

organisations.  

Accordtm^.  since  NED  and  the  in- 
termediary organintions  wlU  perform 
any  neoeanry  functions  Involving  Im- 
plemmtatlcm  and  monitoring.  It  is  my 
intentim  that  the  role  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Agency  for  Intemar 
tional  Develoinnent,  and  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  be  limited  to  chan- 
neling the  funds  toward  the  ultimate 
beneficiary  without  playing  an  Inde- 
pendent administrative  role  or  Incur- 
ring administrattve  expenses. 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  lir.  President.  I 
must  oppose  the  adoption  of  HJR. 
1827.  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tkms  Act  of  1087.  It  Is  over  budget  and 
adds  to  our  deficit  and  I  cannot  sup- 
port it. 

The  bill  has  been  debated  on  by  the 
Senate  for  several  days  now  and  while 
certain  necesisry  changes  have  been 
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«.«A»  the  bill  still  Is  fundamentally 
flawed  In  that  it  calls  for  excessive 
■pending  without  any  plan  to  pay  for 

it  _, 

There  are  a  number  of  deserving 
programs  in  this  bill,  many  which  I 
support.  Including  aid  to  the  homeless, 
funding  for  older  Americans,  disaster 
assistance  to  farmers,  and  more.  I 
hope  that  these  programs  can  be 
funded  In  the  normal  course  of  the  ap- 
propriations process. 

Nevertheleas,  with  only  a  few  excep- 
tions the  bulk  of  the  spending  In  the 
bill  does  not.  in  my  opinion,  fit  into 
the  emergency  spending  category. 
Indeed,  the  reaUty  Is  that  we  cannot 
afford  much  of  this  spending  even  if  It 
were  of  an  emergency  nature.  The 
Senate  has  thus  far  refused  to  act  on 
the  lasue  of  revenues  to  pay  for  new 
q>endtng,  and  until  we  do  we  should 
not  continue  to  add  up  new  spending 
which  only  fuels  the  deficit. 

The  supplemental  calls  for  new  ap- 
propriations in  excess  of  $9  billion  and 
it  is  In  violation  of  the  budget  we  have 
Just  recenUy  agree  to.  In  fact  our  esti- 
mate show  Federal  ouUays  already  ex- 
ceeding the  budget  by  913.3  billion. 
When  we  are  struggling  to  deal  with  a 
dangerously  high  budget  deficit  we 
cannot  simply  continue  to  spend.  We 
obviously  need  a  plan  to  deal  with  the 
deficit  and  we  have  tried  to  devise 
such  a  plan  under  the  leadership  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee— a  plan  which  I  supported. 
But  this  plan  has  not  been  implement- 
ed. It  is  unfortunately  true  that  the 
President  has  not  participated  In  the 
effort  to  develop  a  budget  plan  that 
cuts  spending  where  it  is  necessary, 
adds  spending  where  it  Is  necessary, 
raising  revenues  where  they  are  also 
necessary. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  made  no  real 
commitment  here  to  reduce  new 
spending  and  we  have  made  even  less 
of  an  effort  to  explain  how  tlUs  new 
spending  would  be  paid  for.  As  a  result 
I  will  oppose  adoption  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
prior  to  considering  this  bill,  fiscal 
year  1087  spending  exceeded  Oramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  targets  by  $13.3  bil- 
lion. This  spending  measure  appropri- 
ates an  additional  $0.4  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  Our  obligation  to  future 
generations  of  Americans  Is  to  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit.  We  cannot  disre- 
gard the  overriding  importance  of  this 
obligation. 

Although  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  America's  farmers  and  the  need 
for  appropriations  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  I  beUeve  that  this 
important  funding  can  be  obtained 
through  a  more  streamlined,  cost-effi- 
cient bill.  I  would  strongly  support 
such  a  bUl  and  would  woi^  for  its  pas- 
sage. 


June  2,  1987 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  biU  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 
The  biU  was  read  the  third  time. 
The     PREBIDINO     OFFICER.     Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 

say  to  my  colleagues  that  this  will  be 

the  last  vote  on  the  ^propriations 

biU. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Tes.  And  it  wlU  be  the 

last  vote  today. 

The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 

yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Blr.   JOHNSTON.   Mr.   President.   I 

ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  stif ficlent  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  It  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  wiU  call  the 
rolL 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  rolL 
B«r.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the    Senator    from    Delaware     [Mr. 
BiDKKl.  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  GLxmi],  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 

Bfr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Itlrs.  Kasss- 
baum].  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wahhxr]  is  absent 

on  of  ficial  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  71, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  145  Leg.] 


AdUBS 

Bentjen 

Bood 

Boren 

Boachwltt 

Bradtejr 

Breuiz 

Bumpen 

BuitUck 

Byrd 

Cbmfee 

Ctallw 

Cochrmn 

Conrad 

Cnnatoo 

D'Anikto 

Danfoith 

DsKhto 

DcCondnl 

Dodd 

Potaenki 

Durenteiccr 


ti:as-71 

Ford 

Fowler 

Oore 

Orataam 

OriMiey 

Harkln 

Hatneld 

Benin 

Helns 

HoUlnca 

Inouye 

Johnaton 

Kamee 

Kaaten 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

LAUtenberi 


MetMnbMim 

Mlllllllt' 

MltcheU 

Moynlhan 

Nunn 

Fackwood 

PeU 

Preaaler 

Pryor 

Retd 

Rlede 

Rockefeller 

Sanford 

SartMnea 
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NAT8-2S 

tiiii^n»H 

naiiiii 

RiMtaan 

pmum 

tUbam 

"«"'l— ~« 

llliigaiiieii 

Hunphrey 

SynuB* 

OolMn 

UTin 

Thurmond 

ntaMn 

Murfcowikl 

Wallop 

Oam 

NkklM 

WOaon 

Oramm 

nomlre 

WIrUt 

Hatch 

Qoayle 

NOTVOTINO-6 

note 

(Hena 

Roth 
Warner 
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McCain 
McCture 
IfcConneU 
Uelcher 


Shelby 

SImoa 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Steveni 

Trlble 

Weieker 


So  the  bill  aSLR.  1827)  was  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bUl  was  passed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  Insist  upon  its 
amendments  to  H.R.  1827  and  request 
a  conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  disagreeing  votes 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ised to  appoint  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  GrahakI  ap- 
pointed Senators  Srsinas.  Pboxmibx. 
Ihotttx.  Hounfos.  CniLas.  Johhstoh, 

BUKDICK.  I^AHT,  SaSSP,  DiCOHCIKI, 
BXTICFCBS,  LATITXmSRG,  HASKnt^MlKOL- 
SKI,         Rxis.        Hatfibld.        SiKVaMS, 

WncKBB.  McClubx,  Gakh,  Cochrah, 
Kasrh.  D'Amato.  Rudbcah,  Sfbctcr. 
DoMXinci,  OaASSLBT.  and  Nickus  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Ux.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
make  any  technical  corrections  In  the 
engrossment  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Smnns,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johhstoh],  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Bfr.  Hatfiklo] 
for  the  extremely  good  work  that  has 
been  done  on  this  bllL 

I  also  congratulate  Mr.  Gkaui  for 
his  efforts  to  remold  the  bill  to  his 
liking.  And  I  do  not  use  that  word  with 
any  disrespect.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
use  it  with  great  respect.  And  that  \e 
what  we  all  do  around  here.  Each  Sen- 
ator wishes  he  could  change  a  bill  or 
amend  a  bill,  and  I  respect  him  for  it. 
He  Is  fighting  for  his  beliefs. 

But  I  also  thank  all  Senators  on 
both  sides.  I  thank  those  partictilarly 
who  supported  the  waiver  motion 
today. 

I  want  to  compliment  BCr.  Johhstoh 
on  the  skill  and  expertise  that  he  dem- 
onstrated in  i«f"*g<"g  the  bill  on  this 
side.  He  alwajrs  astoimds  me  with  his 
knowledge  of  appropriations  bills.  But 
he  should  not  astound  me.  because  I 
know  he  does  committee  work  and  he 
is  there  attending  the  otHnmittees  and 


he  is  there  oa  votes  and  there  repre- 
senting his  people  always.  He  has  done 
a  masterful  job.  I  often  lean  on  him  to 
help  carry  the  burden  in  the  Interior 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  my  own  bur- 
dras  here  cm  the  floor.  He  always  does 
an  excellent  piece  of  work.  I  fully 
trust  him  to  do  a  Job  and  do  it  welL 

I  also  want  to  compliment  Mr.  Hat- 
fiklo. who.  as  always,  was  courteous 
and  kind  and  considerate  and  under- 
standing  of  all  Senators.  He.  too.  is  a 
very  able  comanager  of  a  bOL 

Again.  I  thank  my  good  friend.  Sena- 
tor  StsHHis— he  never  left  the  floor; 
he  was  always  here— with  wluHn  we 
could  counseL  He  Is  always  willing  to 
be  there,  carrying  his  share  of  the 
burden,  adding  his  devotion  to  duty.  I 
congratulate  him  and  thank  him. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  distinguished 
acting  Republican  leader  has  no  fur- 
ther business  to  transact  and  no 
speech  to  make,  I  think  I  wiU  get 
ready  to  put  the  Senate  over  until  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  BCr.  President,  I  do 
not  have  any  speech  to  make.  I  do 
want  to  join  the  majority  leader  in 
thanking  Senator  Stkhhis  for  this  fine 
work.  He  Is  our  superb  leader,  the  man 
with  the  longest  tenure  in  this  re- 
markable place. 

We  look  to  him  with  respect  and  af- 
fection. We  appreciate  his  woik  on 
this.  Senator  Johhstoh  has  done  a 
magnificent  job.  I.  too,  am  always 
amazed  at  his  acumen  and  ability  with 
his  knowledge  of  apprcq>riations 
issues.  Senator  Hatfiblo  has  that 
same  reputation  to  us  alL  The  two  of 
them  did  a  masterful  job  of  dealing 
with  very  tough  issues.  I  ccnnmend 
them. 

I  also  wanted  to  add  that  in  an  earli- 
er debate  this  afternoon  on  a  discus- 
sion of  AIDS  that  I  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  select  committee  of  the 
Senate.  I  will  visit  with  the  majority 
leader.  I  know  the  minority  leader  wHl 
visit,  too.  That  is  a  good  suggestion 
that  I  think  we  should  pursue  which 
was  a  creation  of  Senator  Stevxhs  and 
I  originally  discussing  that  possibility. 
He  should  certainly  receive  wropri- 
ate  credit.  Whether  it  goes  on  or 
whether  It  does  not.  it  certainly  Is 
something  we  should  consider  on  this 
critical  issue  which  is  more  than 
money.  It  is  morals,  ethics,  racism,  and 
so  much  more,  as  I  said  earlier. 


ECONOMIC  EQUITY  ACT  OF  1987 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Economic  Equity  Act  of 
1987.  As  a  cosponsor  of  both  last  year's 
and  this  year's  omnibus  package.  I  am 
extremely  pleased  to  be  associated 
with  this  legislation,  and  will  continue 
to  advance  the  efforts  provided  for  in 
the  Economic  Equity  Act  of  1987.  The 
provisions  contained  In  this  act  have 
the  potential  for  shH)lng  new  policies 


that  not  only  rwmgnlaw  the 
graphic  realities  of  the  eighties  but 
suggest  a  vision  for  shaipcnlng  our 
competitive  edge.  The  reality  is  that 
women  are  a  stnmg  and  growing  pres- 
ence in  our  wc»k  force.  The  Economic 
Equity  Act  of  1087  strives  to  make 
them  independent,  dignified  contribut- 
ing members  of  this  force. 

The  Economic  Equity  Act  of  1987 
addresses  the  emerging  profOe  of  the 
present  day  woik  force.  We  must  now 
recognize  that  the  family  and  women 
have  moved  into  the  foreground  of  the 
American  work  place.  The  concerns  of 
this  comprehensive  package  of  17  bills 
are  outlined  In  the  act's  two  major 
thrusts;  the  work  place  and  the 
family.  TiUe  I  focuses  on  pay  equity 
Issues,  equal  access  to  commercial 
credit,  part-time  w<H4cers.  and  eccmom- 
Ic  security.  With  w<«nai  entering  busi- 
nesses at  a  rate  four  times  greater 
then  men.  during  the  past  decade,  we 
must  direct  our  attention  toward  what 
their  preamoe  r^resents. 

The  provisions  of  title  H  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Equity  Act  of  1987  balance  the 
recommmdations  in  tiUe  I.  for  bring- 
ing women  into  economic  parity  with 
men.  especially  by  revonding  to  the 
need  for  Improved  dependent  care  f <»- 
children.  Presently  there  are  26  mil- 
lion wtHnen  of  two-parait  earners  who 
are  contributing  to  the  American  work 
force.  An  additional  11  miUion  partici- 
pants in  the  work  force  are  single 
female  parents.  Many  of  these  wmnen. 
particularly  mothers  of  preschool  chil- 
dren are  effectively  lodud  out  of  the 
labor  maricet  because  they  cannot  find 
satisfactory  child  care  arrangementa. 
Almost  half  of  the  bills  in  the  total 
package  reiterate  the  need  for  im- 
proved standards  for  dependent  care, 
as  well  as  increased  dependmt  care  for 
lower  inocMne  families  consonant  with 
a  desire  to  address  welfare  reform,  this 
act  addresses  the  need  for  day  care  for 
chlldroL 

To  date,  there  is  no  Federal  agency 
that  looks  at  the  economic  rigiits  of 
women.  In  this  the  year  of  the  200th 
celebration  of  the  constitution,  the 
Eoonnnic  Equity  Act  of  1987  recog- 
nizes the  need  to  evaluate  the  plan  for 
the  stability  of  working  women  and 
families.  I  am  proud  to  support  it. 


TENNESSEE  NOTICE  OF  DISAP- 
PROVAL OF  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENERGY  PROPOSAL  FOR  A 
MONITORED  RETRIEVABLE 

STORAGE  FACnJTY 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  explain  the  nature  of  a 
communication  from  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee that  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  last  Fridi^. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
this  onnmunication  was  not  a  timely 
notice  of  disapproval  of  the  Depart- 
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mcnt  of  Itoergy*!  reoommiaxtotlon  to 
rmniMi  for  MitliortaatiOD  for  the 
eoiMtruetkn  of  a  monitored  retrievft- 
ble  etoTM*  faculty— called  IfRB— for 
vent  nudear  fueL 

Am  a  ntr**^-  of  background,  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  FoUey  Act  of  IMS  eetab- 
llshes  a  program  for  the  wlectlon  of 
one  or  more  ittaa  for  the  permanoit 
deep  leolocle  dtapoMl  of  hl^-level  nu- 
clear waste  and  ipant  nuclear  fueL 

The  act  alio  dlreeta  DOE  to  itudy 
the  need  for  and  feaiihnity  of  a  moni- 
tored retrievable  itorace  facility  for 
the  temporary  itorace  of  nuclear 
waates  prfcv  to  their  shipment  to  a  re- 
poattory.  Although  the  act  authoriaes 
DOS  to  omstnict  one  repository,  it 
does  not  authoriae  DOE  to  construct 
an  MRS.  To  date.  Congress  has  not 
provided  such  authorisation. 

On  Ifareh  SO  of  this  year  the  DOE 
submitted  a  proposal  to  Congress  to 
authorise  the  construction  of  an  MRS 
in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  This  pro- 
posal was  referred  to  the  Committee 
CO  Environment  and  Public  Works 
(SC-1032).  The  Subcommittee  on  Nu- 
clear Regulation  has  scheduled  a  hear- 
ing on  this  proposal  on  June  18. 

The  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  pro- 
vides that  any  State— or  Indian  tribe- 
recommended  by  the  President  to  host 
a  permanent  repository  may  veto  that 
recommendation  within  60  days  of  the 
President's  recommendation.  A  State's 
notice  of  disapproval  triggers  expedit- 
ed ivooedures  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  for  consideration  of  a  Joint 
resolution  to  override  the  State  veto. 
Unless  the  State  veto  is  overriden. 
DOE  may  not  apply  to  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  for  a  con- 
struction authorisation  at  that  site. 

Section  141(h)  of  the  set  also  pro- 
vides that  various  provisions  goveming 
a  notice  of  disapproval  appUcable  to 
the  slttaig  of  a  repository  shall  also 
apply  in  the  case  of  the  recommenda- 
tl<m  of  a  State  to  host  an  authorized 
MRS  facility.  Because  the  procedures 
for  sf>lfiHLing  a  site  for  a  permanent  re- 
pository are  different  from  the  proce- 
dures for  selecting  a  site  for  an  MRS. 
there  has  been  wonut  confusion  as  to 
exactly  when  these  rlghU  attach  in 
the  case  of  an  MRS. 

The  State  of  Tennessee  has  main- 
tained that  the  MRS  veto  rights 
attach  at  the  time  that  DOE'S  recom- 
mendation is  submitted  to  Congress 
for  the  authorinti<m  of  the  MRS.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Department  of 
Energy  believes  that  the  veto  rights  do 
not  apply  until  the  Congress  author- 
ises an  MRS. 

Last  Thursday.  Tennessee  filed  what 
it  stated  was  a  notice  of  disapproval  of 
the  DOE  proposal  for  an  MRS  to  be 
located  in  Tennessee.  On  Priday.  this 
flUng  was  referred  to  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  (POM- 
161:  POM-162). 

The  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  re- 
quires the  chairman  of  the  committee 
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to  which  a  timely  notice  of  disapproval 
is  referred  to  introduce  a  resolutlm  of 
■lUng  approval  on  the  day  following 
the  ref  erraL  Because  the  oommtmlcar 
tkm  from  Tennessee  Is  not  a  timely 
notice  of  disapproval,  the  committee 
chairman  is  not  requh«d  to  introduce 
a  resolution  of  siting  approvaL  Accord- 
ingly. Mr.  President.  I  am  not  intro- 
ducing any  resolution  of  siting  approv- 
al at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  the 
Tennessee  notice  of  disapproval  is  not 
timely  for  several  reasons.  First  of  all. 
the  statute  states  that  the  veto  provi- 
sions apply  to  an  MRS  facility  that  is 
authorised.  The  MRS  has  not  been  au- 
thorised. 

Second.  DOE'S  submission  to  Con- 
gress is  only  a  proposaL  There  Is  noth- 
ing to  veto.  A  State  veto  at  this  time 
would  have  no  legal  effect,  since  DOE 
has  no  authority  to  act  on  its  proposal. 
It  makes  more  sense  to  provide  a  State 
veto  when  the  DOE  has  legal  author- 
ity to  proceed. 

Third,  it  would  i^pear  more  appro- 
priate for  Congress  to  first  consider 
the  MRS  proposal  through  the  normal 
authorising  process  rather  than 
through  the  expedited  procedures  in 
the  NWPA.  The  Issues  surrounding 
the  permanent  repository  program  are 
complex  and  important  to  the  public 
health  and  safety  and  our  energy  secu- 
rity. They  deserve  cloee  and  careful  at- 
tention. The  normal  authorization 
process  Is  the  process  most  appropri- 
ate for  these  types  of  Issues. 

Only  after  Congress  has  made  Its  ini- 
tial determhiation  on  the  merits  of  an 
MRS  would  expedited  procedures  be 
appropriate  to  consider  objections  to 
the  precise  location  of  that  facility. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  advised  that  the 
Parliamentarian  concurs  in  the  view 
that  the  notice  of  disapproval  is  not 
timely  and  that  should  a  resolution  of 
siting  approval  be  introduced,  the  ex- 
pedited  procedures  of  the  NWPA 
would  not  apply. 

The  issues  surrounding  the  disposal 
of  nuclear  waste  are  of  major  interest 
to  members  of  the  Environment  Com- 
mittee. The  Subcommittee  on  Nuclear 
Regulation  is  conducting  a  hearing 
today  on  the  permanent  repository 
program,  a  hearing  tomorrow  on  nu- 
clear waste  transportation,  and  a  hear- 
ing on  Jime  18  on  the  MRS  proposal. 

The  DOE  also  has  t>een  requested  to 
provide  the  committee  with  draft  leg- 
islation that  would  Implement  Its 
MRS  proposal.  This  specific  draft  leg- 
islation will  help  the  committee  in  its 
consideration  of  the  £>OE  proposal. 
We  look  forward  to  DOE's  draft  legis- 
lation. 

This  tjrpe  of  detailed  consideration 
of  the  DOE  proponl  Is  more  appropri- 
ate for  this  significant  issue  than  the 
quick  look  that  would  occur  under  the 
expedited  veto  override  procedures. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  it  appears 
that  Tennessee's  filing  is  not  a  timely 
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notice  of  disapproval.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  study  done  on  this  issue 
by  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
and  a  legal  brief  on  this  issue  by  DOE 
in  recent  litigation  t>e  printed  in  the 
RaooBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBO.  as  follows: 
Tnmra  or  8t«ts  Osjacnovs  to  Locatioii  or 

MoiniosxD  RsnusvASLB  Skmuob  Sms:  A 

IdOAL  AMALTSIS 

Coooeinlns  the  purposes  for  the  IConl- 
tored  Retrlevsble  Storase  (MRS)  provl- 
■kxia  ■  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act.'  the 
CongreM  stated  that: 

(1)  Umg-tenn  storase  of  high-level  radlo- 
aettve  waste  or  spent  nuclear  fuel  in  moni- 
tored retrievable  storase  faclUtlea  is  an 
option  for  providlns  safe  and  reliable  man- 
agement  of  such  waste  or  spent  fuel: 

(3)  the  executive  branch  and  the  CongreH 
should  proceed  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
to  consider  fully  a  proposal  for  construction 
of  one  or  more  monitored  retrievable  stor- 
age facilities  to  provide  such  Ions-term  stor- 
ase; 

(3)  the  Pederal  Oovemment  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  ensure  that  site-specific  de- 
signs for  such  facilities  are  available  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section: 

(4)  the  generators  and  owners  of  the  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  nuclear 
fuel  to  be  stored  in  such  facilities  have  the 
responsibility  of  the  long-term  storage  of 
such  waste  and  spent  fuel:  and 

(5)  disposal  of  high-level  radioactive  waste 
and  spent  nuclear  fuel  in  a  repository  devel- 
oped under  this  chapter  should  proceed  re- 
gardless of  any  construction  of  a  monitored 
retrievable  storage  facility  pursuant  to  this 
section.* 

On  or  before  June  1.  IMS.  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  shall  have  completed  a  detailed 
study  of  the  need  for  one  or  more  MRS's  for 
high-level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  nu- 
clear fuel.'  The  proposal  for  site  selection 
shall  Include,  for  the  first  facility,  at  least 
three  alternative  sites  and  at  least  five  alter- 
native combinations  of  the  proposed  sites 
and  facility  designs.  The  Secretary  of 
Energy  is  required  to  recommend  the  combi- 
nation among  the  alternatives  that  he 
deems  to  be  preferable.*  The  Secretary  of 
Energy  must  prepare  an  environmental  as- 
sessment concerning  each  proposal.  The  as- 
sessment shall  be  based  upon  available  In- 
formation concerning  alternative  technol- 
ogies for  the  storage  of  spent  nuclear  fuel 
and  high-level  radioactive  waste.  The  envi- 
ronmental assessment  shall  be  submitted  to 
Congress  at  the  same  time  that  the  proposal 
Is  submitted.*  After  reviewing  the  proposal, 
if  the  Congress  by  law  speclficaUy  author- 
izes construction  of  an  MRS.  the  require- 
ments of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  19«»  '  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  con- 
struction of  the  facility.  Any  such  facility 
authorized  shaU  be  subject  to  licensing  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  under 
42  n.8.C.  secUon  5843(3).*  43  U.8.C.  aecUon 
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lOiei(h)  spedfles  the  partldpatloa  of  states 
and  Indian  tribes  In  the  MRS  process: 

"Any  faculty  authorised  pursuant  to  this 
■ectlon  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  10135.  1013S(a).  10136(b).  1013«(d). 
10137.  and  10138  of  this  UUe.  For  purposes 
of  earrylng  out  the  provisl<»s  of  this  subsec- 
tion, any  reference  In  sections  10135 
through  10138  of  this  UUe  to  a  reposltMT 
shall  be  considered  to  refer  to  a  monitored 
retrievable  storage  facility." 

Under  the  above-mentioned  provisions, 
states  and  Indian  tribes  possess  Important 
veto  rights  for  the  locaUcm  of  a  permanent 
repository  site.  The  designation  of  a  site  as 
suitable  for  a  permanent  repository  shall  be 
ef f  eeUve  at  the  end  of  a  sixty-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  on  which  the  Presidait 
recommends  the  site  to  Congress  unless  the 
governor  and  legislature  of  the  state  in 
which  the  site  is  located  or  the  goveming 
body  of  an  Indian  tribe  on  whose  reserva- 
tion the  site  is  located  has  submitted  to 
Congress  a  notice  of  disapproval.  If  the 
notice  of  disapproval  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Congress  after  a  recommendaUon  for 
approval  of  the  site  Is  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  site  shall  be  disapproved  unless 
during  the  first  period  of  ninety  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress 
after  the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Congress  of 
the  notice  of  disapproval,  the  Congress 
passes  a  resolution  of  repository  siting  ap- 
proval and  the  resolution  later  becomes 
law.*  In  the  case  of  an  MRS  site,  the  proce- 
dure Is  somewhat  different  than  the  pr(x%- 
dure  for  the  permanent  repository  site.  The 
Secretary  of  Energy  recommends  the  MRS 
site  to  the  Congress:  the  President  recom- 
mends a  permanent  repository  site  to  the 
Congress.  Once  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
submits  his  MRS  proposal,  this  triggers  con- 
gressional review.  If  Congress  approves  of 
the  proposal.  It  may  authorize  construction 
of  an  MRS.  The  authorization  of  any  such 
facility,  according  to  42  U.S.C.  section 
10161(h).  then  triggers  the  possibility  of 
using  the  state  disapproval  provisions. 

Because  nothing  Is  a  quick  look  at  the  leg- 
islative history  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act  appears  to  define  what  Congress  meant 
In  this  Act  by  the  use  of  the  word  "author- 
ise," It  is  necessary  to  dlswiss  what  this 
word  has  traditionally  come  to  mean  in  the 
area  of  congressional  procedure.  The  follow- 
ing quotation  illustrates  what  Congress  in- 
tends by  the  word  "authorize:" 

"The  authorizations  power  is  primarily  a 
creature  of  Congress,  established  by  rules  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  rather  than  by 
constitutional  or  statutory  authority.  Even 
when  a  provision  of  law  requires  a  specific 
authorisation,  usually  the  only  thing  that 
prevents  Congress  from  bsrpaaslng  the  au- 
thorlsaUon  process  is  a  House  or  Senate 
rule.  Clause  2  of  Rule  XXI  of  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves  provides  that  "no  appro- 
prlaUon  shall  be  reported  in  any  general  ap- 
proprlaUon  bUl,  or  be  in  order  as  amend- 
ment thereto  for  any  expenditure  not  previ- 
ously authorized  by  law.  .  .  ."  Paragraph  2 
of  Senate  Rule  XVI  precludes  "an  appro- 
priation bill  containing  amendments  propos- 
ing new  or  general  legislaUon."  The  two- 
step  procedure  for  authorizaUons  and  ap- 
propriations is  intended  to  assure  that  pro- 
gram and  financial  matters  are  considered 
Independently  of  tme  another.  This  division 
of  labor  Is  Intended  to  enable  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  to  concentrate  on  fi- 
nancial issues  and  to  prevent  them  from 
trespassing  on  substanUve  legislaUon. 


"As  used  here,  the  term  "authortsaUon" 
refers  to  authority  to  enact  appropriaUons, 
not  to  broader  authority  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams and  operate  agencies.  Most  Federal 
programs  and  agencies  have  specific  author- 
IsaUons.  but  some  old  agencies  lack  such  au- 
thorlzaUon.  Rather,  their  organic  legisla- 
Uon serves  as  the  statutory  authorizaUon 
for  the  enactment  of  budget  authority 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

"AuthorizaUons  fall  into  three  distinct 
categories  depending  on  their  duraUon:  (1) 
permanent  authorizaUons  remain  in  effect 
until  altered  or  terminated  by  Congress;  (2) 
mulU-year  authorizations  usually  have 
terms  of  two  to  five  years;  (3)  «tirm»i  au- 
thorizations expire  each  year  and  must  be 
renewed  annually  in  order  for  the  program 
to  <»ntinue."  ■<> 

Thus,  In  most  Instances  Congress  must  au- 
thorize an  act  before  money  is  appropriated 
for  the  act.  Once  the  authorization  occurs. 
Congress  may  then  consider  the  appropria- 
tion. In  terms  of  the  MRS  provision  under 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act,  It  would 
appear  that  Congress  must  authorize  the 
MRS  facility  before  the  sUte  veto  provi- 
sions may  be  used.  DntU  such  time  as  au- 
thorization occurs,  a  state  cannot  be  certain 
that  Congress  wlU  approve  the  proposal 
submitted  to  it  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 
Thus,  according  to  42  U.S.C.  secUon 
10161(h),  it  would  appear  that  the  time  for 
a  state  to  object  to  the  MRS  facility  is  after 
the  facility's  authorization,  not  at  the  time 
of  submission  of  the  proposal  to  Congress. 

Support  for  this  interpretation  is  provided 
by  the  recenUy  decided  case  of  Tennessee  v. 
//errinyton."  One  of  the  issues  of  this  case 
concerned  when  Tennessee  may  object  to 
the  ISRS.  In  this  case  the  state  of  Tennes- 
see argued  that  the  state  veto  of  the  MRS 
proposal  should  occur  before  congressional 
consideration  and  approval.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  on  the  other  hand,  argued 
that  "authorized"  means  "authorized  by 
Congress"  so  that  state  disapproval  cannot 
occur  untU  after  Congress  has  approved  the 
construction  of  an  MRS  facility.  The  Sixth 
Circuit  held  that,  since  the  legislative  histo- 
ry does  not  address  this  question,  deference 
should  be  given  to  the  Interpretation  of  the 
agency  charged  with  enforcing  the  statute. 
At  34  the  court  stated: 

"The  DOE'S  interpretaUon  of  'authorized' 
in  section  10161(h)  is  a  raUonal  one.  It  does 
not  totally  deprive  the  State  of  its  role  in 
the  MRS  siting  process,  since  the  provisions 
set  forth  in  section  10161(h)  will  apply  when 
and  if  Congress  approves  the  MRS  proposal 
and  authorizes  construction  of  an  BCRS  fa- 
cility. Though  the  DOE's  InterpretaUon 
does  give  the  State  a  more  constricted  role 
than  the  State  would  prefer,  we  cannot  say 
that  role  is  clearly  more  Umlted  than  Con- 
gress had  intended." 

MicHosi.  V.  SsmnicB^ 

Legislative  Attorney, 
Amtrican  Law  Division. 


[In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia] 

Nbd  Rat  McWmooBt  OovsaKoa  or 
Stats  op  TsmmBSSS,  PtAianvr,  ▼. 
Bosh.  Vicb  Paasnarr  or  thb  Us 
Statss,  m  HIS  ovnciAL  capacitt  as  ] 
DOTT  or  THX  UaiTB)  Staiss  Sbhaik  Johh 
C.  Sixmns,  nt  his  oprcial  capacitt  as 
PusmssT  pro  tempore  at  thb  Uhitb> 
SiATBS  Skhatc  amb  Jambs  C.  Wbiohi,  n 
ms  opnciAL  capacitt  as  Spsaksk  op  ths 
UiriTB)  Stars  House  op  Ripibsbhtativss. 

DsvBntAires. 

CIV.  HO.  ST-lllS 

Judge  Joyce  Hens  Oreen— Intervenor  De- 
partment of  Energy's  moUcm  to  «««mi««  re- 
sponse to  Plalntifrs  motion  for  summary 
Judgment,  and  cross  motion  for  summary 
Judgment 

Introdvction 

This  acUon,  stripped  to  Its  essentials,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  request  that  this  court 
interpret  the  relaUonshlp  between  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  ("NWPA") 
and  a  nonexistent  piece  of  legislaUon  au- 
thorizing the  construction  of  a  Monitored 
Retrievable  Storage  ("MRS")  facility.  Spe- 
cifically, the  Oovemor  contends  that  he  Is 
enUUed  to  a  dedaraUon  as  to  "when  he  Is 
entiUed  to  issue  a  NoUce  of  Disapproval  to 
Congress  of  the  designaUon  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  of  a 
site  In  Tennessee  for  a  nuclear  waste  storage 
facility."  Complaint,  pp.  1-2.'  He  argues 
that  such  a  Notice  is  timely  if  filed  within 
sixty  (60)  days  of  the  date  DOE  submits  its 
MRS  proposal  to  Congress. 

DOE  contends  that  such  noUce  may  only 
be  filed  after  Congress  iMuses  specific  legis- 
laUon authorizing  the  construction  of  an 
MRS  pursuant  to  the  NWPA  1 141.  42 
UJ3.C.  10161.  That  legislaUon  has  yet  to  be 
passed.  Moreover,  SecUon  141(h)  of  the 
NWPA  incorporates  by  reference  certain 
NWPA  provisions  applicable  to  a  deep  geo- 
logic repository  siting  mocess  and  applies 
them  to  an  MRS  facility  once  the  latter  Is 
■authorized."  42  UJS.C.  10161(h).  One  of 
those  incorporated  provisions  is  that  by 
which  Congress  defined  state  disapproval 
rights.  42  U.S.C.  10136(b). 

Tennessee's  earlier  lawsuits  sgainst  DOE 
similarly  challenged  the  appllcaUon  to  the 
MRS  process  (through  SecUon  141)  of  Sec- 
tion 117  dealing  with  the  State's  consulta- 
tion and  cooperaUon  rights.  42  Uj8.C.  10137. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit 
held  that  DOE's  InterpretaUon  of  the 
NWPA  was  proper  and  that  the  NWPA  pro- 
visions Incorporated  by  referaioe  In  NWPA 
secUon  141(h)  are  not  triggered  untfl  Con- 
gress specifically  authorizes  an  MRS.  Stale 
of  Tennessee  v.  Herrington,  806  F.2d  643 
(eth  Clr.  1986).  DOE  contends  that  the  logic 
of  that  case  controls,  and  that  the  com- 
plaint should  be  dismissed,  or  In  the  altema- 
Uve,  summary  Judgment  should  be  granted 
for  Intervenor  DOE. 

BACKOKOORD 

A.  The  Nuclear  Waste  Poll<7  Act.— The 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1983  (NWPA) 
was  designed  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  programs  for  the  safe  permanent 
dlQMsal  of  high  level  nuclear  waste  and 
spent  fuel.  HJl.  Rep.  No.  491,  Part  L  97th 
Cong.,  3d  Sess.  36,  reprinted  in  1983  U.S. 


•  43  VA.C  ••«.  MUS  <b)  I 


He). 


"VJS.  Congrea.  Houae  of  RepraentAUves.  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budset.  OoosTOBlonAl  Control  of  Bx- 
pendlturei  (oommlttce  print]  (1ST7),  at  U. 

>>  SOS  F.3d  S43  (Sth  Clr.  18S6>. 


■  While  the  Oovemor  chArmcterlaes  DOB*!  ACtloo 
at  k  "(iMlsnitlnn".  in  fact  DOS  hai  made  ■  propoi- 
al  to  Coogresi  ■■  required  by  the  Nudear  Waste 
PoUev  Act,  Seotloo  141. 
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^  *  Ad.  !•••■  iTtX  WW  tht»«tn- 
afUr  flMad  M  BJL  Rap.  Itow  4*1.  nprtatad  In 
IMS  UA  Oodt  Oon«.  *  Ad.  "^  ^i^on 

m  RadloMttv*  W«aU  llMMMMMOt  to  to« 
Omitmanft  of  BMny  ("DOT*)  to  a^itoto- 

iTto.  Act.  «a  U AC  J«M«*i5«*lJSJI2 
„^Kii.i.^  a  ItnclMr  WMto  I^MM.  MndM 

to  PM  ttiB  OMto  <rf  taplM«^«ttjA<^ 

tWhrlwjrtn- 1  o<  the  Act.  whlefa  daali  «nh 
»l^  aatiMl  dkpoMl  sod  itonMB  of  blili-lwsl 
radloMttvo  wMt*.  nwM  miclMr  fud  snd 

I  of  tiM  AfBt  to  dMded  toto 

,  But  A  aatliattaM  and  raqutrH 

^^  1  luwIlwT  for  bl|li-)e««I  m- 

_JI  miwt  niiiiiir  -" •  '" 
OAC  11  WlOKlt).  l««l<b).  PMt  B  pro- 
far  an  tatflrim  *<««•  pn*i»  tor 
■forage  of  Umtted  amwmU  of 
Diidear  fud.  43  UAC.  1110161, 
lOUMa).  (e).  Part  C.  which  to  the  nAleet 
natter  o<  thta  tttlsattan.  dIrecU  the  Secre- 
Urr  to  atady  the  coneept  o<  an  MRS  and  to 

dcTOlop  !»■"  ftt-  an  MRS  fadUtT  to  the 
erwt  that  COMpea  detenatoea  at  a  future 
AUe  ttet  aoch  a  taefUty  to  needed.  The  DOB 
to  icqumd  to  itudy  the  teaaitaiUtj  aadjgrae- 
tteallty  of  oixMtnieUiw  one  or  BBore  IfRSn- 
dUtlea  and  to  rabntt  a  propoeal  to  Oonsreee 
detallli«  tU  ftodii^  43  VB.C.  1 10161.  Al- 
UMNMh  the  oooatmctlaa  of  a  permantnt  re- 
poritflry  to  authortoed  by  the  NWPA.  aee  43 
UAC  I  lOSSXd).  Oncreee  by  law  mu^^- 
DUdtly  authortoe  conatruetlan  of  an  MRS 
tecDlty.  See  43  VA.C.  1 10161.  (eX3).  <d).  (f ). 
If  an  MRS  facOtty  were  developed,  ipent 
fnd  (nm  rcaeton  and  other  nuclear  waste 
would  be  sent  to  the  fadUty  where  It  would 
be  prepared.  pactoMied  and  etored  temporar- 
Oy  pmiW»««  ehlpiBent  to  the  repoattory. 
While  the  Interim  etorace  procram  "would 
be  linimwIiatfitT  Implemented."  (138  Oont- 
Rec  a  1S656  (daily  ed.  Dec  10. 1963)  (State- 
ment of  Sen.  MoClure)),  the  Act  prorklea  a 
oomplez  schedule  for  stUnc.  eooatructlon. 
and  operatiaa  of  a  repoattory  to  Mipport  the 
naniiMlwiBl  obJecttre  "to  begto  to  the  1096 
time  fnme  thto  Nation's  first  oammerdal 
aMriade  repeattory  for  hi(h-lerd  waste."  Id. 
Monitored  retrlerabie  storace.  on  the  other 
tiMMi.  was  seen  by  Onwress  as  a  "potential- 
ly  necessary  iiisfff""  to  be  sequenned  be- 
tween tatertm  storage  on  the  one  hand,  and 

ultimate  dl^Miaal  on  the  other (id.). 

The  piovtolaaa  to  the  Act  "require  [that 
DOR  take]  the  initial  efforts  neoemary  to 
prepare  for  emwreaslanal  consideration  *  * 
a  ratrierable  monitored  storage  f  adUty  pro- 
posal *  *  *"  (Id.).  As  Indlfati^  above,  the  De- 
partment of  Rnetgy  to  diarged  with  the  ad- 
mintotiatlon  and  totcrpretatlon  of  the 
NWPA.  See  State  of  m«Mnee  t.  Herring- 
to*.  606  P.ad  643  (6th  Clr.  1966). 

B.  The  MRS  laocess  and  the  permanent 
rapodtory  proecos.— The  NWPA  prorldes 
that  "toln  or  before  June  1.  1965.'  the  See- 
retary  shall  complete  a  detailed  study  of  the 
need  for  and  feadbOlty  of.  and  shaO  sutanUt 
to  the  Ooiwrem  a  pioposal  for.  the  coostnic- 
tlon  of  one  or  more  (MRBl  facOitles  for 
high-level  radloacttve  waste  and  went  nu- 
dear  fueL"  43  UJELC.  1 10161(B)  (1).  In  for- 
mulating thto  propoaal,  the  Secretary  to  re- 
quired to  coMuH  with  the  Nuclear  Regular 
tory  Coramtalon  (NRC)  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  ^i««"nnmf  »*'  Protection  Agency 


flnt.  bMsoM  oi 
<d  the  lltlaannn 


(KPA)  and  to  submit  their  oommenU  with 
hto  mminaal  43  UAC.  10161(b)  (S).  The 
nsiiitarr^  propoaal  must  todude  at  leaA 
S^raMsnmtTaltes  for  MRS  storage,  and 
at  least  five  altematlve  imiiNnattoni  of 
such  iamioanrt  sttas.  Be  must  also  submit  an 
onvlioimiantal  amassment  on  an  five  altar- 
mttlve  uaiiWnarinw  43  UB.C.  10161(b)  (S). 
IPInallj  Uie  Secretary  must  recommend  to 
QjmuM  the  altamattve  from  the  consid- 
ered combinattnHS  which  lie  deems  prefera- 
ble. Id. 

The  prooem  for  establtohtog  a  pennanent 
dsep  geologic  repoattory  to  dUf  erent  from 
that  biT"'-^'6  an  MRS.  Oscttsn  116(a)  re- 
quliea  the  D(»  to  Identity,  wlthto  90  days 

of  the  r r  of  the  NWPA  (January  7. 

1963)  an  uiMpodfled  number  of  "potential- 
ly aocaptahle"  repodtory  dtea.  Wlthto  90 
days  thereafter,  the  DOB  to  required  to 
notify  the  governor,  the  legislature  and  any 
affected  Indian  tribe  to  any  state  affected 
by  the  Mentiflcatlon.  43  nJB.C.  1 10136(a). 
The  DOB  must  "nominate"  6  dtes  as  suitar 
ble  f  or  a  repodtory  udng  oertato  guidelines. 
43  OAC.  1 10133(b).  The  DOB  must  then 
clioaae  3  "candidate"  dtes  and  submit  them 
to  the  Prsddent  for  approval.  42  UAC. 
I  lOlSSftoKlKB).  The  President  must  review 
the  sitea  to  accordance  with  43  UAC. 
i  101S3(c).  U  preddentlal  approval  to  forth- 
oomlng,  ttie  dtes  wiU  be  subject  to  "dte 
charaetertoation"  under  43  VAC.  I  lOlU. 
The  DOB  selecU  one  of  the  I  dtea  and  rec- 
«iiii»«i«i«  It  to  the  Preddent  for  construc- 
tion of  the  permanent  repodtory.  43  V&.C. 
1 101S4(a)(l).  The  President  then  submlU  to 
Congrem  such  recommendation.  43  DAC. 
1 10134(aX3HA).  At  thto  potot  a  state  has  a 
60'4toy  period  to  submit  a  notice  of  disap- 
proval under  sections  116(b>  and  116.  43 
VA.C.  II  10196(b)  and  10136. 

While  the  statute  emphasiaes  a  consistent 
oonoem  for  the  timely  totplementatlon  of 
aU  of  the  disposal  provisions,  thto  has  par- 
ticular application  to  the  MRS  process.  As 
the  Sixth  Circuit  noted: 

Compared  to  the  permanent  repodtory 
process,  the  MRS  proi>oeal  prooem  has  been 
■treamllned  to  several  ways.  The  dte  char- 
acterlsatlan  prooem  applicable  to  repositor- 
tea.  aee  43  VJ&.C.  1 10133.  does  not  apply  to 
MRS.  MRS  sites  do  not  require  presldentlsl 
review  or  reoonunendatlon  as  do  permanent 
repodtortes.  Sse  43  UAC.  1 10133(c).  Al- 
though section  10136(0  provktes  for  finan- 
cial amtotanoe  to  states  affected  by  the  re- 
podtory   dte    selection    process,    section 
10161(h)  does  not  make  thto  aaaldanoe  avaO- 
ahle  to  states  affected  by  the  MRS  dtlng 
procem.  Indeed,  such  states  are  enUUed  to 
Impact  iriTl-**"^  only  after  Congrem  lias 
authorised  ooiwtruetlon  of  a  fadllty  wlthto 
the    state.    43    UJB.C.    110161(f).    Section 
10134(f)  requirm  that  the  Secretary  prepare 
a  final  environmental  impact  statement  to 
siKSiuianT    any    recommtiiMlstlwn    to    the 
President  to  approve  a  permanent  repod- 
tory dte.  Section  I0161(cKl).  on  the  other 
hand,  requirea  tliat  Uie  Secretary  prepare 
only  an  environmental  assessment  to  submit 
to  Caf«rem  with  the  MRS  proposaL  A  fuU 
enviranmental  Impact  statement  to  not  re- 
qutred  until  after  Congrem  has  authorlaed 
oanstructkm  of  an  MRS  facility.  43  D.S.C. 
1 10161(cX3).    Section    10141(a)    empowers 
tlM   Admintotrator   of   the   Bivlronmental 
Protection  Agency  to  promulgate  q^edflc 
regulatkni  regarding  permanent  repodtor- 
lea;  the  Admintotrator  has  no  such  power 
over  MRS  fadlttlea. 
606  F.  3d  at  649. 

The  statutory  prooem  led  to  the  ultimate 
Identification  of  the  Clinch  River  Breeder 


site,  owned  by  the  T asm  Vagey 

Authority,  m  the  preferred  site.  The  DOB 
Oak  RMge  Reaervarion  and  the  Haiisvflle 
Nuclear  Plant  site  were  selected  ss  alterna- 
tive candidate  MRS  sites.  AU  three  sites  are 


to 

C.  OoMultatlan  with  the  State.-By  letter 
HmmI  delivered  on  April  36.  1666.  DOB  for- 
mally notified  the  Oovemor  of  Tenneaaee 
that  tts  Initial  evaluation  of  sites  wlilch 
would  be  good  candidates  for  an  MRS  facili- 
ty had  been  completed  and  that  three  candi- 
date dtes  had  been  Identified  to  Tennessee. 
DOB  advtoed  the  Oovemor  that  the  next 
atop  was  to  complete  evaluation  of  the  sites 
and  to  prepare  the  proposal  for  suhmlsstnn 
to  Omgiem.  DOB  also  anneunoed  Ms  Idsntl- 
flcatlon  of  candidate  MRS  sites  to  the  April 
36.  1966.  Federal  Register,  stating  that  it 
plenrT~*  "to  study  these  sttes  for  Induslon 
to  a  proposal  to  Congrem  for  the  oonstruo- 
tlon  of  an  MRS  fadUtr*.  66  Fed.  Reg.  16636 
(April  36. 1966).  and  soUdted  comments.  Be- 
tween thto  April  Identlflratinn  of  the  three 
preferred  dtes  and  DOrs  ftnaliaatlon  of  lU 
proposal  to  Omgrem  to  Feliruary  1966. 
DOE  provided  the  State  with  a  grant  of  1.4 
.wnifa^  dollars  to  assist  theSUte  to  its  Into* 
pendent  evaluation  of  the  rale  and  funeOen 
of  an  MRS  facility  to  the  nuclear  waste  dis- 
posal program  and  DOE'S  proposed  loca- 
tlMis  of  such  a  facility.  DOE  met  with  nu- 
merous state  and  local  officials  and  engaged 
to  extendve  transmittal  of  background  to- 
f  ormatlon  as  weU  as  responding  to  specific 
inquiries.  _ 

DOE'S  submittal  of  Its  proposal  to  Con- 
grem was  delayed  from  January  16  to  Feb- 
ruary «  and  then  to  February  10.  1986.  On 
January  31.  19M,  the  Governor  of  Tennea- 
aee announced  the  SUte's  podtlon  on  the 
MRS  faculty  and  offidaUy  transmitted  the 
State's  oommenU  to  DOE  by  letter  dated 
February  5,  1986.  ^  _  ^ 

D.  UtlgaUon.— The  SUte  fUed  a  complatot 
with  the  UA  District  Court  for  the  Middle 
District  of  Tenneasee  on  August  20,  1986  ar- 
guing that  the  DOE  had  faUed  to  timely 
consult  with  the  State  pursuant  to  Section 
117(b)  of  the  Act  (43  UAC.  10137(b))  to  iU 
preparation  of  Its  MRS  propoaal  for  On- 
gnm.  On  October  31.  1968.  the  DOE  moved 
to  4««niM  on  the  ground  tliat  the  Act  vested 
excludve  Judicial  review  iuriadlcUon  to  the 
court  of  appeals.  The  district  court  denied 
the  motion,  but  certified  Uie  order  for  toter- 
locutory  appeaL  The  Sixth  Circuit  granted 
the  government's  peUtlon  for  permission  to 
appeal  on  January  9. 1966. 

On  FMiruary  5.  1980.  on  cross-motions  for 
summary  Judgment,  the  district  court  grantr 
ed  partial  summary  Judgment  to  the  State 
and  on  FM>ruary  7  enjoined  the  Secretary 
from  submitting  the  proposal  to  Congress. 
On  October  17,  1966,  the  State  had  filed  a 
"comiriatot"  ai^inst  the  Secretary  with  the 
Sixth  Circuit  which  was  treated  as  a  peU- 
Uon  for  review.  Tlie  State's  petition  for 
review  sought  the  same  relief,  on  the  same 
grounda.  which  its  complaint  to  the  district 
court  bad  sought  On  the  Secretary's 
motion.  Uie  toterktcutory  sppeal  (No.  66- 
5067)  was  consoUdated  with  the  State's  peti- 
tion for  review  (No.  86-3856)  and  expedited 
consideration  of  tliese  consolidated  appeato 
was  ordered  on  January  9.  1986.  The  Stzth 
Circuit  denied  Uie  State's  peUtlon  after  re- 
versing the  District  Court  on.  iiUer  aUa  Ju- 
risdictional grounda.  wliich  permitted  the 
DOE  to  submit  the  MRS  propoaal  to  Con- 
grem. State  0/  TenfMssee  v.  HerringUm,  op. 
cU.  npn.  DOrs  MRS  propoaal  was  submit- 
ted to  Congress,  together  with  the  State  of 
,'a  oommsnts.  on  March  30. 1967. 


E.  The  preeent  setion.— Tennessee  now 
oomm  toto  thto  Court,  not  naming  the  DOE 
as  a  party  but  suing  Instead  the  Senate  and 
House  of  RemesentaUvea.  asking  thto  Court 
to  construe  the  word  "authorised"  Inconslst- 
enUy  with  the  command  of  the  statute  as 
toterpreted  by  the  Sixth  Circuit,  to  order  to 
accomplish  uncortato  ends.  Specifically,  the 
State  asks  thto  Court  to  Issue  a  declaratory 
Judgment  that  secttcms  10136  (b)  and  (c)  and 
101S6(bX3)  of  NWPA  as  Incorporated  by 
section  10161(h).  requires  and  enttUm  the 
State  to  issue  a  "Notice  of  Disapproval" 
wlthto  60  days  of  the  DOE'S  submisdon  of 
the  MRS  proposal  to  Congress.  As  grounds 
f<»^  seeking  assistance  from  thto  Court,  the 
State  teUs  us  that  uncertatoty  over  the  to- 
terpretation  of  the  statute  places  it  in  a  pre- 
carious dtuation.  in  that  If  the  State  waits 
until  after  the  MRS  faculty  Is  "authorized." 
and  Uiat  toterpretaUon  to  incorrect,  or  to 
"consUtutlonaUy  infirm."  it  risks  lodng  Its 
right  to  disapprove;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  state  issues  the  notice  now,  only  to  ftod 
that  It  to  premature,  thto  action  could  un- 
necessarily and  prematurely  force  Congreas. 
by  Jotot  resolution,  to  override  the  State's 
disapproval  and  thereby  approve  the  Ten- 
nessee site  proposed  by  the  Secretary. 

As  Indicated  by  its  request  for  reUef ,  how- 
ever, the  State  hss  a  preferred  interpreta- 
tion, and  that  to  that  the  statute  be  inter- 
preted so  that  the  notice  requirement  is 
triggered  by  the  submlslson  of  the  proposal 
by  the  Secretary  to  Congress.  The  reasons 
proffered  for  this  interpretation  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  the  State  claims  that  a  post-authori- 
sation disapproval  wlU  have  no  practical 
effect.  Complatot.  para.  21. 

Second,  the  State  claims  that  the  post-au- 
thorization toterpretation  has  a  constitu- 
tional Infirmity.  Id.  Para.  20.  FlnaUy,  as  au- 
thority for  its  own  toterpretation.  the  State 
offers  the  foUowlng; 

1.  The  statute  to  ambiguous  and  the  ques- 
tion was  expressly  left  open  by  the  Sixth 
Circuit. 

3.  Because  Congress  totended  that  a  po- 
tential repodtory  state  have  the  right  to 
issue  a  Notice  of  Disapproval  over  site  selec- 
tion prior  to  a  final  selection  of  a  dte  by 
Congress,  the  clear  purpose  of  10181(h)  to  to 
provide  the  same. 

3.  If  the  post-authorisation  toterpretation 
were  adopted,  a  potential  constitutional 
problem  to  posed  because  the  State  would  be 
vetoing  a  law  signed  by  the  President 

Ndther  the  grouncto  nor  the  authority  of- 
fered by  the  State  to  support  of  its  toterpre- 
tation are  sound. 
Aaouimrr  i— thb  oranoR  or  trx  sixth  cib- 

curr  roaacuMas  thx  nrrsannrATioii  uxckd 

ST  THS  STATE 

Relying  on  a  footnote  to  the  Herrington 
opinion  wtilch  Indicates  that  the  question  of 
when  a  notice  should  l>e  submitted  to  not 
foredosed  by  the  opinion.  806  F.3d  at  663  n. 
10.  the  State  arguea  from  that  premise  that 
the  opinion  has  no  bearing  on  the  matter  at 
alL  It  to  wrong;  to  fact  the  question,  al- 
though not  considered  by  the  Sixth  Circuit 
was  effectively  foreclosed  by  the  pand's 
opinion. 

The  issue  before  the  Sixth  Ctreuit— when 
the  DOB  was  required  to  formally  consult 
with  the  State  regarding  an  MRS  faculty— 
turned  on  Uie  proper  toterpretation  of  43 
UAC.  10161(h).  which  states:  "Any  fadUty 
authorlaed  pursuant  to  thto  section  shaU  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  10135. 
10136(a).  10136(b),  10136(d).  10137.  and 
10136  of  thto  title."  The  same  section  statea 
that  aU  references  to  "r^MMttorT"  to  the  tn- 


oorporated  sections  are  to  lie  replaced  by 
"MRS"  for  the  purposes  of  the  section.  Ibid. 
On  that  basis,  the  State  argued  that  the 
"consultation  and  cooperation"  require- 
ments of  101S7(b)  required  Uie  Secretary  to 
tovolve  Uie  State  to  the  earliest  stage  of  its 
consideration  of  an  MRS  propoaal  and  to 
any  event  before  tts  authorization  by  Con- 
gress. Since  by  their  language  none  of  the 
IHOvlsions  listed  to  section  10161(h),  indud- 
tog  section  10137(b),  becomes  applicable 
imtU  the  MRS  fadUty  has  been  "author- 
ized", the  Utigation  centered  around  the 
meaiiing  of  that  term.  DOE  argued  tliat 
"authorised"  to  section  10161(h)  means  "au- 
thorized by  Congrem"  so  that  the  consiUta- 
tion  and  cooperation  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 10137  did  not  app.y  until  Congrem  has 
determined  to  go  forward  with  the  MRS 
program  and  tias  approved  the  construction 
of  an  MRS  fadUty.  The  State,  on  the  other 
tiand.  argued  that  "authorized"  meant  a  fa- 
dUty being  studied  by  the  DOE  for  presen- 
tation to  Congress,  so  that  consultation  and 
cooperation  with  the  state  must  occiu' 
liefore  congresdonal  condderation  and  ap- 
proval of  the  project. 

The  Court  noted  that  the  word  "author- 
ized" was  used  in  six  other  instances  to  seo 
tlon  10161,  and  that  in  each  case  it  referred 
to  congresdonal  authorization  of  an  MRS 
faciUty.  Citing  the  Supreme  Court's  opinion 
in  Sedima,  S.P.R.L.  v.  Imrex  Co.,  473  V£. 
479.  105  S.Ct.  3275.  3281  (1985).  it  noted: 
"We  should  not  lightly  infer  that  Congress 
totended  [a]  term  to  have  whoUy  different 
meanings  to  neighboring  subsections."  806 
F.3d  at  652.  The  Court  then  noted  that  the 
legislative  history  of  the  NWPA  does  not 
reveal  the  meaning  that  Congress  totended 
to  give  "authorized."  It  conttoued: 
...  we  also  note  that  the  Act  and  its  legisla- 
tive history  suggest  that  Congress  had  two 
conflicting  goato:  It  wanted  to  provide  the 
states  with  a  meaningful  role  to  the  devel- 
opment of  disposal  faciUties,  but,  as  dis- 
cussed to  Part  n  5upni,  it  also  wanted  to 
ensure  the  timely  development  of  an  MRS 
proposal.  Adoption  of  the  State's  podtlon 
would  defeat  the  second  goal,  though  it 
would  further  the  first.  The  DOE's  toterpre- 
tation, on  the  other  hand,  would  furUier 
the  second  goal.  whUe  impeding  the  first  In 
such  an  instance,  we  must  adopt  the  DOE's 
podtion. 


The  DOE'S  toterpretation  of  "authorized" 
to  section  10161(h)  to  a  rational  one.  It  does 
not  totally  deprive  the  State  of  Its  role  to 
the  MRS  dting  process,  since  the  provisions 
set  forth  to  section  lOlOKh)  wiU  apply  when 
and  If  (Congrem  approves  the  MRS  proposal 
and  authorizes  construction  of  an  MRS  fa- 
dUty. Though  the  DOE's  toterpretation 
does  give  the  State  a  more  constricted  role 
than  the  State  would  prefer,  we  cannot  say 
that  that  role  to  clearly  more  limited  than 
Congrem  liad  totended.  Though  Uiere  are 
arguments  supporting  the  sssertion  that  the 
states  would  have  more  input  toto  the  MRS 
dting  process,  we  are  mindful  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  statement  to  Chevron,  tupra, 
Uiat  "When  a  diallenge  to  an  agency  con- 
struction of  a  statutory  providon,  fairly 
conceptualised,  really  centers  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  agency's  policy,  rather  than 
whether  it  to  a  reasonable  chotoe  wiUito  a 
gap  left  open  l>y  Ccmgress,  the  cJiallenge 
must  faU."  467  VA  at  866. 104  &Ct  at  3793. 
Acoordtngly.  we  uphold  the  DOE's  toterpre- 
tation of  "antboriMd"  to  aeetton  10161(h)  as 
meaning  "authorlaed  by  i 

666  F.3d  at  663. 


The  Sixth  CIreuU  thus  held  that  the 
state's  right  to  the  consultation  and  coop- 
eration requirements  of  10137(b)  arose  only 
after  the  Congrem  authortaed  the  MRS  fa- 
dUty. WhUe  the  precise  question  presented 
here  was  not  srtdremtid  by  the  Sixth  Circuit, 
the  State's  podtion  on  the  timing  of  the 
notice  of  disapproval  vrould  be  wholly  tooon- 
sistent  vrlth  an  toterpretation  that  the 
Sixth  Circuit  deemed  rational  and  entitled 
to  deference  as  that  of  the  agency  diarged 
with  the  administration  and  toterpretation 
of  the  statute.  As  such  it  must  falL 

n— TRZ  STATE'S  ABODMBn  THAT  rOaTAUTHOOI- 
ZATIOR  DISAPPBOVAL  U  UmiOLH^E  mBOaM 
BOTH  THX  LAW  AKS  THX  PBACTICAL  OOgSUIOi- 
ATIORS 

We  first  note  that  the  State  argued  to  Uie 
Sixth  (Circuit  that  pod  authorisation  con- 
sultation would  be  Ineffective.  Iliat  argu- 
ment was  soundly  rejected— "It  does  not  to- 
tally deprive  the  State  of  ite  role  to  the 
MRS  dting  process,  since  the  provisians  set 
forth  to  section  10161(h)  wiU  apply  a^ien 
and  if  Congrem  approves  the  MRS  proposal 
and  authorizes  construction  of  an  MRS  fa- 
culty." 806  F.3d  at  863.  The  State  now  dis- 
counts, Iwth  legally  and  practically,  the 
value  of  Its  own  participation  to  the  Con- 
gressional authorization  process. 

As  a  practical  matter,  at  the  moment 
there  to  only  a  proposal  by  DOE  to  Congrem 
for  an  MRS.  Congrem  can  do  with  that  pro- 
posal as  It  wtohes.  toduding  nothing  at  alL 
It  may  also,  as  it  proceeds  to  consider  the 
MRS  proposal,  dedde  that  a  different  MRS 
be  authorized  than  the  one  proposed.  Tliae 
Is  simply  no  way  that  the  State,  or  anycme 
else  for  that  matter,  can  be  oertato  that 
Ck>ngrem  wUl  aivrove,  Le..  authorize,  the 
proposal  sutanittecL  Simply  stated,  there  to 
not  now  anything  for  Uie  Oovemor  to  dis- 
i4>prove. 

Indeed,  It  should  t>e  noted  that  the  State's 
approach  precludes  the  type  of  mUtical 
toteraction  between  it  and  the  Congrem 
whl(di  the  Act  contemplates  wiU  go  on 
during  the  authorization  iHocem  and  wliich 
might  lead  to  a  ctiange  to  the  MRS  propos- 
aL Unlike  the  repodtory  dting  procem 
where  the  totergovemmental  poUtical  dia- 
logue takm  place  between  the  states  and 
DOE.  for  Uie  MRS  thto  dialogue  to  totended 
to  take  place  with  Congrem  during  Uie  au- 
thorizaticm  process.  Thto  to  a  primary  pdnt 
of  state  input  and  a  notice  of  disapproval 
now  f oreclosm  that  toteracUve  proc<m  For 
the  State  to  file  a  notice  of  dinppnyval  at 
thto  proposal  stage  seems  particularly  incon- 
gruous since  there  to  no  way  to  detennine 
what  Congrem  wiU  authorlae  as  a  result  <rf. 
toter  alia,  the  State's  own  Input  toto  the  de- 
cision-making. 

In  addition,  the  State's  podtion  that  It 
would  be  fruiUem  to  file  the  notice  of  disap- 
proval after  Congressional  authorisation 
carrtm  with  it  the  assumption  that  Congrem 
wffl  not  seriously  consider  the  statement  of 
reasons  wliich  the  Act  requires  the  State  to 
put  forward  to  support  of  its  notloe.  Ilie  dfa- 
approval  notice  to  not  simidy  a  slip  of  paper, 
but  to  contemplated  to  be  a  reasoned  argu- 
ment of  the  State  againd  the  propoaaL  43 
UAC.  10136(bX3).  Whfle  tt  may  be  under- 
standable that  the  State  f earn  that  the  rea- 
sons It  puts  forth  for  disapproval  to  its 
notice  WiU  liave  already  l>een  considered 
during  authorisation,  thto  should  not  negate 
the  Importance  that  Congrem  would  put  on 
the  filing  of  such  a  notloe  or  on  the  serious 
nem  with  which  it  would  eonakler  the 
State's  reasons  to  support  of  disapproval 
Indeed,  the  notice  of  dtoapproval 
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wf  to  fooM  Um  8Ut«'a  ooooernafor 
Um  aatli*  OoBCTMi  to  eoaridar  tn  adtecret« 
««(•.  Le^  tlM  vote  to  ovwrMto  tlM  notln. 

nx— «■■  ■««■'■  W— »W  ™>*^^"  POBT- 

wimuiKW*!  r»ot—  a  m  mm 
The  mnaatlon  that  (bt  ■tihmlwtnn  of  « 
aoUee  of  dtepproval  aftor  Oopgf—lnnil 
antboclMttan  op«mt«B  —  »  veto  of  anacted 
law  ta  ludleroui.  The  NWPA  Itaelf  waa  en- 
Mtod  by  the  ueual  and  oonetttutlanaUT 
■ooBd  praeaaa.  Thenta.  the  Oancrea  ertab- 
Itahed  a  aohame  by  which  eattala  atepa  to  be 
taken  by  the  exanittv*  taraaeh  would  be 
ffltyn^i~««i«  on  the  paaace  of  a  aet  Ubm 
period  wtthout  a  neiatiTe  ra^onee  from  the 
affected  State  or  tribe.  The  Prealdent.  aa 
head  of  the  exeeuUre  branch,  approred  of 
m^  a  oondttkn  on  the  free  ezerdae  of  hla 
authority  by  atgntnc  the  Concreaalonal  pro- 
poaal  Into  law. 

under  that  law.  aa  conatrued  by  DOK.  the 
aceney  bumA  awaK  the  paaaace  of  M  day> 
foUowliw  Coiwnartanal  authorlaatloo  of  an 
IfRB  before  eanmenelnc  atepa  to  Imple- 
ment  the  apeetflc  procram  Congraaa  had  au- 
thorlMd.  If.  prior  to  the  expiration  of  that 
aCMlay  period,  a  State  Invokea  tU  right  pro- 
vided In  the  law  to  reatraln  the  executive 
branch  agency  from  taking  tboae  Imple- 
menting atepa.  the  undertylng  atatute  haa 
not  been  vetoed  or  nullified  In  any  way.  Nor 
baa  Congnaa  and  the  Chief  Executive  abdi- 
cated to  the  Statea  their  fundamental 
powera  under  Article  I  and  n  of  the  ConaU- 
tutkm.  In  point  of  fact,  they  have  collective- 
ly retained  the  ultimate  authority  to  take 
further  action  to  unconditionally  authortee 
the  particular  program.  They  have  even 
gone  on  record  in  the  NWPA  to  eatabllah  tn 
advance  the  procedure  by  which  it  wOl  be 
done.  All  that  la  really  achieved  In  the 
NWPA  acheme  of  a  Congreaalonal  authori- 
nttlon  of  an  MRS  la  to  condition  the  ability 
of  DOK  to  act  in  the  face  of  a  timely  atate 
notice. 

That  condition  la  that  Congreaa  re-vlalt 
the  laaue.  Conceptually,  there  la  no  real  dif- 
ference between  the  NWPA  acheme  of  per- 
mitting atate  reatralnt  of  Federal  Action 
and  the  aeveral  environmental  lawa  which 
aubject  Federal  acttvltlea  to  a  regime  of 
State  approvaL  (Cf.  TVaia  v.  CMorodo 
PaNte  tnterett  Remarch  OrowA  436  VS.  1 
ant).  In  either  tnatanoe  however  CongreaB 
alwaya  haa  the  prerogative  to  enact  new 
meaauna  which  beoone  law  if  the  Prealdent 
concura.  In  the  MRS  context,  we  deal  with  a 
yet  to  be  enacted  law  which  could  either  au- 
thortae  the  MRS  or  even  redefine  the 
State'a  role  In  the  approval  proceaa.  Aooord- 
infiy,  the  Oovemor'a  argument  clearly  lacka 
merit. 

rv— TBI  RATB'a  utamtEmr  that  oofa  nrm- 

rasxATioii    onmniKia    m    duaptboval 

araara  n  tbb  ma  ooirsxt  la  aaaaD  oa  a 

mauai— aTAironw  or  thx  aTATun 

Contrary  to  the  State'a  argument,  follow- 

twtg  the  Sixth  Clrcult'a  Intetpretatlon  doea 

not  lead  to  a  dlacrepancy  between  the  repoa- 

Itory  and  the  MRS  altlng  proceaaea  when 

applied  to  the  State  dlaapproval  laaue.  For 

the  notice  of  dlaapproval  to  be  fDed  after 

Oongraaalanal  anthorlaatlon  of  the  MRS  la 

not  different  from  the  filing  of  the  notice 

with  reapect  to  the  repoattory  proceaa. 

The  repository  la  already  authorlaed  tn 
the  Act.  42  U.&C.  i  lOaaKd).  and  then  at 
aome  point  In  the  future  DOB  will  aubmlt 
the  propoaed  Bitea  and  dealgna  to  Congreaa. 
A  notice  of  dlaapproval  may  then  be  filed  by 
a  atate.  For  the  MRS.  DOE  aubmlU  the  pro- 
poaed attea  and  dealgna  aa  it  haa  now  done. 


and  then  at  aome  point  In  the  future  Con- 
greaa may  authorlae  an  MRS  faculty.  It  U 
when  both  atepa  In  each  prooaaa  are  com- 
plated  that  the  notice  of  dlaapproval  la  ap- 
propriate for  filing.  Thua  the  Sixth  Clrcult'a 
Interpretation  doea  provide  oonalatancy  In 
the  two  atting  m  omaana  by  holding  that  the 
Ineorporated  aeetlona  In  aectlon  141(h).  in- 
cluding the  notice  of  dlaapproval.  come  Into 
play  only  upon  Congreaalonal  authortaatlon. 
Dated:  May  14. 1M7. 

Reape^fully  aubmlttod. 

WBxa  D.  BuBoaaa. 

Attomn,  U.S.  Dtpartwtent  ofJuatice, 

Land  and  Sotanl  ReatmntM  iXrtelon, 

Oeaeroi  UttoaHon  Stehon.  lOOi  A 

Coiutttution  Avenue,  N.  W.,  WaihinoUm. 

D.C.  Z0S3O. 
Of  CouiMel:  GaaooBT  Faaa,  Office  of  Gen- 
eral Counael.  VS.  Department  of  Energy. 
1000  Independence  Avenue.  &W..  Waahlng- 
ton.  D.C.  20685. 

BCr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee.  I 
wish  to  concur  with  the  view  of  the 
chairman.  Senator  Buboick,  on  his 
characterization  of  the  communication 
received  by  the  Senate  from  the  State 
of  Tennessee. 

The  dlBtingulshed  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  has  presented  what  I 
believe  is  a  correct  reading,  both  of 
the  letter  and  Intent,  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  PoUcy  Act  of  1982  as  It  applies 
to  congressional  consideration  of  ap- 
proving construction  of  a  monitored 
retrievable  storage  facility. 

I  do  not  believe  the  law  requires  us— 
nor  do  I  believe  it  would  be  a  wise 
policy— to  consider  the  authorization 
of  an  MRS  on  an  expedited  schedule. 
As  Senator  Buhdick  has  pointed  out. 
the  Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
over  the  next  2  weeks  is  holding  hear- 
ings on  issues  related  to  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act.  including  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  proposal  for  au- 
thorization of  an  MRS. 

I  can  assure  you  that  as  far  as  this 
Senator  is  concerned,  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  f\ill  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  will  give 
thorough  and  timely  attention  to  the 
proposal  before  us.  as  well  as  to  the 
position  of  the  SUte  of  Tennessee. 

I  concur  with  the  position  of  the 
chairman,  however,  that  the  filing  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee  does  not  con- 
stitute a  timely  notice  of  disapproval 
and  that  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  under  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  is  permitted  to  give 
careful  and  detailed  consideraUon  to 
the  important  question  of  authorizing 
a  storage  facility  for  nuclear  waste. 


NETHERLANDS  ANTILLES  TAX 
TREATY 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  address  an  issue  of  potential  signifi- 
cance to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  It  involves  the  sUtus  of  negoti- 
ations for  a  new  tax  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands 


Antilles,  a  neighbor  of  ours  in  the 
southern  Caribbean. 

Not  long  ago.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  view  first-hand  the  economic  situa- 
tion in  the  Netherlands  Antilles,  and  I 
am  concerned  about  its  potential  im- 
plications for  our  future.  This  Carib- 
bean country  has  suffered  from  a 
niAlor  decline  in  each  of  the  four  in- 
dustries upon  which  it  relies.  As  a 
result,  it  now  finds  itself  in  a  severely 
depressed  economic  state. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  several 
years,  representatives  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Netherlands  Antilles 
have  been  attempting  to  negotiate  a 
new  tax  treaty.  The  history  of  these 
negotiations  is  somewhat  complex  and 
known  in  detail  only  to  those  who 
have  been  intimately  involved.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
United  States  through  its  tax  policies, 
was  responsible  for  the  growth  of  at 
least  one  of  the  industries  upon  which 
the  Netherlands  Antilles  has  come  to 
rely,  the  offshore  banking  industry, 
and  should  therefore  work  to  preserve 
that  source  of  revenue.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  claimed  that  the  Nether- 
lands Antilles  is  requesting  terms  that 
are  not  acceptable  to  the  United 
States.  Needless  to  say.  no  agreement 
has  yet  been  reached,  and.  in  fact, 
there  has  been  talk  on  both  sides  of 
walking  away  from  the  bargaining 
table. 

I  have  not  been  directly  involved  in 
these  negotiations,  and  I  am  not 
standing  here  today  to  take  sides  or  to 
tell  those  responsible  what  the  terms 
of  the  new  treaty  should  be.  I  rise  to 
make  a  larger  point  that  perhaps  will 
put  the  situation  with  the  Netherlands 
Antilles  in  perspective. 

It  concerns  me  to  see  a  country  so 
close  to  our  southern  border  facing 
such  harsh  economic  adversity.  A 
country  in  the  dire  circumstances  that 
the  Netherlands  Antilles  finds  itself  is 
an  inviting  target  for  mischief  by  ex- 
ternal influences  hostile  to  United 
States  interests.  We  have  seen  it 
happen  before.  The  pattern  Is  all  too 
familiar. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  today  is 
that.  If  we  do  not  strive  to  maintain 
healthy  economic  relations  with  the 
Netherlands  Antilles  and  other  Carib- 
bean countries  now.  we  could  find  our- 
selves in  a  position  of  being  forced  to 
provide  military  support  later.  The  ge- 
ographic proximity  of  the  Caribbean 
countries  compels  our  attention,  for 
we  have  a  vested  interest  in  their  eco- 
nomic well-being. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  we 
should  necessarily  provide  direct  eco- 
nomic aid  to  these  countries.  In  the 
case  of  the  Netherlands  Antilles,  we 
cannot  by  law.  Nor  should  we  subju- 
gate the  interests  of  our  own  country 
to  those  of  our  neighbors.  But  we 
should  stretch  our  imagination  in 
seeking  ways  to  give  them  economic 


guidance  and  to  promote  healthy  eco- 
nomic relationships  with  them.  Cen- 
tral to  this  effort  is  the  need  to  keep 
the  lines  of  communication  open. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  in  the 
Senate  will  strive  to  maintain  a  long- 
term  perspective  on  our  relations  with 
the  countries  of  the  Caribbean,  includ- 
ing the  Netherlands  Antilles,  and  not 
allow  a  few  stumbling  blocks  in  the 
short  term,  however  large  they  may 
seem,  to  distort  that  perspective.  As 
part  of  that  effort,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  nego- 
tiation of  a  balanced  benefits  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Netherlands  Antilles. 


MAYOR  RAY  FLYNN— "A  BLUE- 
PRINT     FOR     BOSTON'S 

FUTURE" 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  11,  1987,  Mayor  Raymond  L. 
Flsmn  of  Boston  delivered  an  excellent 
address  entitied  "A  Blueprint  for  Bos- 
ton's Future."  Speaking  to  1,100  busi- 
ness, community,  labor,  and  develoi>- 
ment  leaders  at  a  forum  sponsored  by 
the  John  Hancock  Co.  in  Boston. 
Mayor  Flynn  presented  a  comprehen- 
sive and  far-reaching  program  to  guide 
the  city's  future  growth. 

By  any  measure,  Boston  has  made 
impressive  progress  under  Mayor 
Flynn's  effective  and  respected  leader- 
ship: it  is  at  the  same  time  one  of 
America's  oldest  and  most  historic 
cities,  and  one  of  the  most  modem  and 
most  thriving.  I  believe  Mayor  Flynn's 
thoughtful  address  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  of  us  concerned  about  the  funda- 
mental issues  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  our  great  urban  centers,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  his  address  be  printed  in  the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
RscoHD,  as  follows: 
Adokxss  or  Matok  RATifoin>  L.  FLTim- A 

BLOsranrr  fob  Bostoii's  Fdtdbb,  Mat  II, 

1087 

I  want  to  thank  the  John  Hancodc  Com- 
pany for  taking  the  initiative,  through  this 
forum,  to  get  more  involved  as  dtlaena  In 
the  public  affairs  of  our  dty. 

I  am  equally  gratified  to  look  out  and  aee 
80  many  familiar  facea  from  the  broad  croaa- 
aection  of  the  buaineaa.  labor,  and  conununl- 
ty  leaden  in  Boston.  For  all  of  us  in  leader- 
ahip  poaitiona.  this  is  a  very  exciting  time 
and  a  very  challenging  time  in  the  life  of 
the  City.  Just  conalder  what  haa  been  hap- 
pening in  Boaton. 

By  several  meaaurea  Boaton  la  enjoying 
one  of  the  atrongeat  economlea  in  Urban 
America. 

Let  me  offer  some  examples  of  what  I 
mean— drawn  from  reaearch  by  the  Greater 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  the  Boaton  Redevelop- 
ment Authority.  In  the  paat  three  yeara 
alone. 

Boeton'B  downtown  has  experienced  $3  bil- 
lion in  inveatmenta  in  new.  development 
oonatruction— a  major  sign  of  a  healthy  dty. 

30.000  new  joba  have  been  added. 


The  addition  of  6J1  million  aquare  feet  of 
office  apace  baa  enabled  the  economy  to 
oontinue  to  erpand  and  grow. 

Surveys  Indicate  that  the  vacancy  rate  for 
"Claaa  A"  office  ^aoe,  at  5.7  percent,  is  the 
loweat  for  any  major  dty  In  the  country. 

State  and  federal  labor  aurveya  ahow  that 
our  unemployment  rate  of  4.6  percent  ia 
well  below  the  natkmal  average  and  la  the 
lovraat  among  major  American  dtlea. 
Indeed,  the  Naticmal  Planning  Aaaodatimi 
haa  projected  that  from  now  until  the  year 
3000.  Boaton  will  be  aeccmd  only  to  Loa  An- 
gelea.  among  all  VS.  dtiea.  In  the  growth  of 
total  niunber  of  Joba. 

BRA  reaearch  indkatea  that  our  average 
annual  growth  in  per  capita  income  aurpaaa- 
ea  that  of  the  nation  aa  a  whole. 

AU  of  this  growth  haa  restored  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  Boston  to  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Rand  McNally  Organisation  rated 
Boaton  aa  the  aeoond  moat  livable  dty  In 
America.  But  only  aeoond  place? 

I  am  going  to  Invite  them  to  double-check 
their  evaluation.  Perhapa  they  mlaaed  aome- 
thing. 

Perhapa  they  miaaed  the  fact  that  this 
recent  period  of  growth  has  ftirther  estab- 
lished the  City  as  the  economic  dynamo  for 
the  metropolitan  area,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Maaaachuaetta.  and  the  entire  New  Eng- 
land Region. 

Conalder  this  fact  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce:  One  of  every  three  joba  in  the 
metropolitan  area  Is  located  in  Boston.  In 
the  Commonwealth,  one  of  every  five  per- 
sona who  works,  works  in  Boaton.  And  try  to 
viaiuUlse  the  following  ratio:  For  the  entire 
New  England  Region,  one  of  every  10  Joba 
from  the  Canadian  border  to  Long  Island 
sound  ia  located  in  the  City  of  Boston. 

Now.  tn  addition  to  playbig  the  role  of  Job- 
generator.  Boaton  plays  at  least  two  key 
rolea  in  the  eoonmi^  life— both  public  and 
private— of  Maaaachuaetts.  We  are  the  chief 
source  of  capital  and  services  for  regional 
growth  and  Boaton  is  the  single  moat  inten- 
alve  generator  of  revenuea  for  the  Common- 
wealth. For  example,  though  Boaton  com- 
priaea  about  10  percent  of  the  State's  popu- 
lation, nearly  30  percent  of  the  Common- 
wealth'a  revenuea  are  generated  within 
Boston. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  area  of  economic 
activity.  Of  every  dollar  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices generated  in  Maaaachuaetta.  34  cents  of 
that  dollar  originates  in  Boston. 

Now.  in  the  area  of  Jobs.  Boston  residents 
have  not  shared  proportionately  tn  the  op- 
portunities created  by  the  transformation 
and  growth  in  Boston's  economy.  In  1960. 
residents  held  about  50  percent  of  all  Jobs. 
By  1080,  that  number  had  fallen  off  dra- 
matically: it  bottomed  out  at  a  mere  35  per- 
cent 

At  the  aame  time,  the  education  system 
declined.  Housing  stock  deteriorated  in 
quantity  as  well  as  quality.  Thus,  for  the 
thouaanda  of  neighborhood  families  and  in- 
dlvlduala  left  behind  by  the  growth,  the  vi- 
brant aighta  and  aounda  of  downtown  had 
become  merely  aigna  of  aomeone  else's  good 
forttme.  Through  a  combination  of  concrete 
programs  and  actions  designed  to  encourage 
buslneaaea  to  train  and  hire  Boaton  resi- 
denta.  we  have  finally  begun  to  aee  a  rever- 
aal  of  the  nearly  40-year  trend  in  employ- 
ment. Of  the  39,000  new  Joba  created  alnce 
1984,  40  percent  are  now  held  by  Boston 
residents.  These  early  resulta  dearly  indi- 
cate that  programs  such  as  "Boaton  for 
Boaton"  and  the  new  and  expanded  Boston 
Jobs  for  Boaton  realdenta  policy,  backed  by  a 
steady  rampatgn  to  encourage  employers  to 


train  and  hire  realdenta,  are  making  a  posi- 
tive Impact  on  the  quality  of  life  of  neigh- 
borhood residents.  Finally— Boston  resi- 
dents are  getting  the  chance  to  unlock  the 
door  and  take  a  seat  at  the  table  of  opportu- 
nity. 

However,  a  seat  at  the  table  la  no  guaran- 
tee of  a  piece  of  the  pie.  And  too  many  fami- 
lies and  IndlvldualB  are  atm  waiting  outside 
the  door.  That's  why  we  remain  vigilant  In 
aeeklng  to  link  growth  with  programa  In  the 
areaa  of  houatng  oonatruction.  Job  training, 
and  nelghbortiood-based  economic  develop- 
ment. Through  these  programa  we  aeek  to 
Inatitutionallae  the  link  between  downtown 
growth  and  neighlXH-hood  revltallBtkin.  In 
1987.  Boston  residents  are  finally  participat- 
ing in  the  Boston  economy. 

Yet.  at  this  point,  it  is  time  to  pause  and 
to  aaaeaa  where  we  are.  It  ia  time,  despite  all 
the  positive  indicators,  to  ask  some  probing 
questions. 

First,  can  we  maintatn  eocmomlc  growth 
without  destroying  the  unique  character  of 
Boston? 

Second,  can  we  control  and  manage 
growth  without  atifling  or  killing  the  econo- 
my? 

And  third,  can  we  carry  out  a  graasroota, 
neighborhood-baaed  planning  proceaa  with- 
out atalling  in  diacord  or  getting  paralysed 
by  factionalism  and  apedal  intereeta? 

As  we  meet  tonight,  these  questions  ur- 
gently demand  our  attention.  The  choicea 
we  make  in  the  conting  montha— the  eco- 
nomic planning  and  development  strategy 
we  choose  to  adopt  for  the  downtown  and 
the  neighborhoods— will  have  a  profound 
impact  on  Boston  that  will  be  felt  weU  Into 
the  next  century. 

Let  it  not  be  said  of  this  generaticm  of 
Bostonlans.  or  its  political  leadership,  that 
in  their  time  Boston  succeeded  aa  an  econo- 
my but  failed  as  a  community; 

That  we  excelled  tn  the  development  of 
buildings  but  failed  to  develop  hope  and  op- 
portunities for  our  neighbors; 

That  we  won  the  search  for  new  invest- 
ment but  lost  sight  of  our  unique  heritage. 
We  must  make  choices,  because  Boato- 
nians  have  a  special  reaponsibillty.  We  are 
the  keepers  of  the  Commraiwealth's  eco- 
nomic flame  and  we  are  the  trusteea  of  a 
legacy  and  history  that  cannot  be  restored 
once  destroyed.  I  want  to  offer  my  strate- 
gy—or Blueprint  for  the  Future,  if  you 
will— to  you  and  to  all  those  who  are  proud 
to  be  part  of  BosUm. 

My  central  premise  ia  thla:  Tou  dont  need 
to  destroy  the  City  to  promote  growth— and 
you  don't  need  to  destroy  economic  growth 
to  protect  the  City. 

Preaervation  and  growth  must  be  and  will 
be  united  through  the  thoughtful  Imple- 
mentation of  a  new  downtown  plan  and 
Eonlng  lawa  that  are  tough  mough  to  con- 
trol the  preaent  aituation  and  that  are  auffl- 
dently  viaionary  to  cope  with  the  challengea 
that  lie  ahead.  Our  strategy  must  addreaa 
the  twin  aspects  of  true  historic  preaerva- 
tion: One— the  protection  of  individual  land- 
marka.  And  two— the  protection  of  the  acale. 
dealgn.  and  architectural  eaaenoe  that  make 
up  the  uniqueneaa  of  Boston's  can  dty- 
scape. 

Leslie  I^rson.  the  Boston  architectural 
historian,  expresaed  it  this  way:  "A  cohesive 
and  vital  dty  is  not  composed  of  individual 
landmarks,  but  of  streets  lined  with  varie- 
ties of  plain  and  fancy  buildings  that  in 
combination  produce  an  enriching  visual  ex- 
perience *  *  *  preservation  should  control 
what  goes  up— aa  much  aa  what  comes 
down." 
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4.  HMorte  pnnrTatkn  to  eoMi*  that  ttM 
■icfattactmal  diaraetar  of  tbe  City  la 

by    protacttnc    both    hMorte 

bnlldbwi  and  dMrteta; 

5.  Uivnoadanted  pretacttoia.  and  an  tn- 
nanttn  ettywUte  aoolnc   plan,    for 


a»Ty  mJglilwhrinrt  will  ba 
.  for  tbair ^^- 

Wa  ba««  rwrefaad 
ki  plannliw  at  juot  ttaa  risht 
tba  iMTd  woffc  ol  thia  aAn 
tba  eoBBunlty.  tba  plan  la  raady  to 
o<f  tha  diawim  board  and  to  bodn 
iU  way  Into  tba  law  booka. 

Onea  tha  lacal  eontroli  of  tha  plannlnf 
dtatrtet  are  In  plaea.  a  two-y«ar  aloek  bodna 
to  run.  Durlnc  that  ttme.  detallad  dMrtet 
plaiM  will  ba  diTOloped  for  at  laaA  10 
In  tha  downtown  and  In  the  onlqiia 
menm  Boaton't  uelatihnrhoodi  Thla . 
wm  addiaa  the  taapottant  Iwum  of  urban 
deaicn.  hMorte  preaervatloii.  affordable 
botMinc.  traffic  economic  derdoianent  and 
othara.  in  a  oontazt  MniMIre  to  local  condl- 


up  of  North  Station.  South 

by  the    Watlin'.  and  Bedford  Streat-BHez  Street, 
a  Umit  of  400  feet  wfll  be  Im- 


bere. 


Tha  era  a<  the  OOO-foot  tower  la  over. 

By  ooDtraat.  In  Bay  Vlllaaa.  one  of  the  aev- 
etal  prtartty  preaenratk»  eubdHtiteta,  a 
beisbt  limit  of  three  atortoa  wtU  be  trapooed. 

In  the  renalnlnc  three  belfhtB  diatrlcta 
allowable  belsbu  wID  ranee  from  four 
to  IS  atorlea.  dependint  on  the  locar 


■aeb  of  theae  dtatrleU  will  be  reviewed 
and  wfll  benaflt  from  the  fuldanoe  of  the 
Civic  Deolcn  Oommiiilan.  I  wfll  alM>  enllat 
the  lenleea  of  many  Boaton-area  dtaltn 
and   firms  to   facilitate  thla 


a.  inoentivea  for  the  creation  of  new  houB- 
liw  In  the  downtown  eorr.  and  a  rtfaied 
to    an    Ineluiianary    aonlnc 

Bt;  , 

T.  Toiwh.  new  environmental  review  pro- 
eedurea  and  protecUoaa  acainet  wind  and 
■badow  Impaeta; 
t.  Straw  and  effective,  new  rules  for 


of  the  pareel-to-paroel  Unk- 


10.  TK^t-t  eontroto  to  protect  the  manu- 
tncturtnc  vii'"*-"r  and  to  preaervc  a  bal- 
ance with  the  surcins.  coaamerdal  otOoe 
seoBOBV.  Certain  of  thest  uiMsiirM  wfll  be 
tasted  dmiiw  review  periods. 

At  the  end  of  this  ptocess.  the  final  plan 
wfll  be  amended  where  necessary  and  then 
;  of  tbaae  iiiiasiiiia  wfll  be  per- 
t  law  a«ien  adopted  thla  year. 

Dpon  nwipiirrHir'  Boston  will  have  tbe 
moat  eompiabenrive  and  Innovative  code  of 
aoniiw  law  al  any  major  dty  In  America.  It 
wm  be  tlw  fliat  tiase  Boaton  baa  redrawn  IU 
aoniiw  map  in  SI  yean. 

In  addtttOB  to  the  coasmunity  prooesa  that 
has  hsiped  to  shape  our  downtown  plan  and 
yiiiM  amemhaanta.  an  nnpreeedentad 
nBttfiOKKtMod  planning  and  aonlnc  proeem 
to  alrsady  In  full  stride. 

Thla  BMDth.  plana  for  new  aonlnc  for  All- 
stoD-BrlchtaB  and  Roxbury  wm  be  preeentr 
ed  f or  adoptlan. 

In  June,  plana  for  Beat  Boaton  and  the 
Sooth  Kid  wffl  be  presented  Acrom  tbe 
City,  where  nelchbora  onoe  took  to  the 
sliaetB  to  atop  the  plaBBeia.  a  bold  and  open 

In  the  North  Aid.  the  Nalchborbood  Coun- 
efl  to  sfaapliw  a  plan  for  tbe  tamer  harbor. 

In  f!»«»i|iwli»aii.  the  Oouncfl  to  worklnc 
with  the  aty  to  devrtop  a  now  maater  plan 

ftar  the  Naivy  Yard. 

In    AltotoB-Brlchton.    tha 
f  oi«ht  the  "Spot  Zontaic"  that 
*-t  thrt  iMilalilwalMioil  wrote  tbe 
i»w.  _^ 

Helgbbarbood  luadiiis  in  Weat  Roxbury. 
Port  Norfolk.  Jamaka  Plain.  Mtoslnn  Hfll. 
Chinatosm.  and  the  Back  Bay  are  wortinc 
with  oa  to  art  the  new  lulea  for  crowth  tai 
thsir  nstchborlioods. 

In  thto  virtt  of  uelcbborhood  partldpar 
with  the  eoaamunity  tai 
to  require  the  developer  of 
the  nn  Fler  project  to 
menta  In  the  area's 
portatloa 


We  are  leadj  to  move  forward  and  we 
mwt  do  so  toceiber.  Over  the  past  two 
jean,  my  adminlatraUon  has  aaiwd  the  fol- 
kywtnc  questions  of  many  thouaands  of 
Boaton  reaidenta:  What  to  your  vision  of 
Boston,  today  and  tomorrow?  How  do  we 
reach  and  crab  tbe  future  whUe  keeping  a 
tinn  crasp  on  our  unique  history?  Out  of 
theae  dtocusskMM.  a  set  of  principles  has 
cmerced. 

We  arrived  at  some  Important,  sliared 
coato  for  tbe  dty  that  we  love:  we  want  bal- 
anced economic  crowth  that  pieauvea  the 
funfllar  and  promotes  the  new  In  the  oor- 
rect  proportkms.  To  attain  thto  goal,  we 
needed  a  plan— one  that  to  Informed  with  a 
sweeping  vtoton.  but  that  to  sensitive  to  tbe 
neetto  of  each  block  and  each  street. 

We  are  now  at  a  critical  Juncture  in  the 
effort  to  create  a  Master  Plan  for  Develop- 
ment In  Boston.  And  unlike  other  irtana 
from  other  times  and  piaoea.  It  has  not  been 
drafted  by  some  dty  teehnoeraU  wtvklnc  In 
tbe  remote  reaches  of  City  Hall.  We  started 
by  telUnc  a  talented  group  of  urban  plan- 
nen  to  get  out  of  their  offleea  and  Into  the 
streeta.  downtown  and  In  the  nelchbor- 
iMXMto:  to  Itoten  fbat  and  plan  aeoond.  Thus 
we  wm  nntoh  a  plan,  drafted  by  theae  many 
bands,  that  wm  codify  as  law  the  asplrar 
tl^HW  and  gftw<*f«M«*—  that  tbe  people  of 
Boaton  bold  for  their  dty. 

WhUe  the  propoaal  I  will  submit  to  a  de- 
taOed.  t^***"**-*!  document,  that  covna  a 
.wwni»»>ii«ai«i»e  ranee  of  plannlnc  tosues 
both  downtown  and  tai  tbe  ndchborlioods.  I 
want  to  draw  your  attention  to  aome  of  the 
key  f eaturea  of  tlie  downtown  section  of  the 
propoaaL  Thto  to  tbe  creation  of  a  new 
Downtown  Planntaic  DMrlet  that  to  divided 
taito  five  piMintnf  subdistricts.  The  formal 
««!«*  for  thto  dtotrlct  to  the  Interim  Plan- 
ntaic  Overlay  Dtatilct  or  LP.OJ).  and  we 
^httnm  the  downtown  aa  that  area  bordered 
spproadmatdy  by  the  Charlea  River  to  the 
north,  tbe  eapreasway  to  tbe  east.  Mass. 
Avenue  to  the  wert  and  tlie  Mass.  Turnpike 
eztei^an  to  the  south. 

Thto  to  the  section  of  the  City  whkh  muat 
be  directed  with  care  tai  order  to  manace 
growth  and  to  mataitahi  tlie  City's  Identity. 
Sbice  1*06.  a  developer  who  owned  an  acre 
or  more  of  land  anywhere  downtown  could 
pretty  much  boOd  a  structure  o<  any  heicht. 
Clearly,  thto  to  no  way  to  balance  the  coo- 
ceriH  of  skM  and  dMicn.  With  the  new  plan- 
ntaic  dtotrlct.  large  buOdlncs  wm  be  lusUkt- 
ad  to  the  economte  development  subdistrlet 


In  raf  erenoe  to  htotorlc  preaervatioci.  the 

niliiMint  I  wm  sutaBBit  on  May  SI  wm  be 

In  effort  for  three  yean  and  wm  automaU- 
caUy  protart  100  buOdtn^  tliat  are  of  hto- 
torlc -«f"««>«««*  nationally,  reclonally. 
and/or  locally. 

Durtaw  thto  period  tbe  lirt  wm  be  evaluat- 
ed and  the  T.»«««ii«a>fc«  rnmmiMlop  may  pe- 
tition  the  Zontaw  Oommlmion  to  extend  pro- 
tection to  cover  additional  buUdtaiCi  of  his- 
toric tanportanoe.  Once  a  buikUnc  to  placed 
under  thto  protection,  the  lanbnarks  Com- 
mimion  wm  formulate  reculatlona  concem- 
ta«s  bow  the  buUdinc  may  be  altered  in 
anyway. 

As  I  sucseated  a  few  momenU  aco,  tbe 
thiid  major  piece  of  tbe  downtown  plan  to 
the  protection  of  open  mace.  Thto  new 
«««itny  amendment  to  baaed  upcm  my  com- 
mitment to  tbe  central  obJecUve  of  a  vital 
parks  and  recreation  system:  first  and  fore- 
moat,  parks  have  got  to  be  good  piaoea  for 
the  ki^  to  play  and  the  elderly  to  relax.  My 
goal,  tai  tbe  proud  tradition  of  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  to  to  make  thto  Idea  an  endur- 
ing reality,  from  Boaton  Common  to  Carter 
Playground,  from  Ronan  Park  to  Ringer 
Park.  _ 

That's  why  we  are  starting  thto  year  with 
a  long-term,  three-part  plan  for  open  space. 
It  taidudea: 
1.  Tbe  new  aontaig  I  jurt  announced. 
S.  A  oomprebenslve  open  space  policy  that 
wm  be  oompleted  thto  summer— and  wm  be 
a  neetto  aasesament  for  aU  open  space  areas 
tai  the  dty.  And 
S.  A  maater  plan  for  recreation. 
Gaining  control  over  development  means 
pthitfig  control  of  our  future.  Thto  effort 
has  alao  compelled  im  to  take  on  additional 
ptttjminc  tasks,  tai  areas  such  as  education: 
atfofttoble  houaing:  the  dean-up  and  re-use 
of  Boaton  Baibor.  and  a  capital  plan  for  the 
kxw-overdue  rehabilitation  of  parks,  sduwl 
bufldtaici.  public  safety  fadUtles:  the  trana- 
portatloo  bifrastructure.  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  Boston  City  HospitaL  Our 
abUlty  to  create  a  long-term  capital  plan 
was  "»~«''  ptissffrff  by  the  fact  that  mvestors 
have  renewed  confidence  tai  Boston's  finan- 
cial management.  In  the  part  two  years,  for 
ywipto,    waU   Street    has   tanproved   our 
bond  ratine  three  timea. 

We  dealt  with  problems  that  bad  llncered 
for  yeaia:  We  made  tbe  touch  dectolona  to 
site  a  new  bouae  of  oorrertlona.  a  new  solid 
waste  dtoinsal  facflity.  and  a  new  treatment 
plant  aa  a  key  to  tbe  Harbor  dean-up. 

We  ai«  atoo  on  sdiedule  In  our  effort  to 
f.|«-.i^«.  the  chronic  problem  of  vacandea 
In  puldlc  hotMlnc.  And.  In  a  related  matter 
jiMt  thto  moraine.  Governor  Dukakto  and  I 
announced  some  of  tbe  ftaat.  new  pubUc 
iMMMiiW  uniU  to  be  buOt  tai  Boston  tai  10 


Clearly,  we  want  a  brlchter  future  for  our 
younc  people,  and  we  want  them  to  be  pre- 
paiad  for  the  opportunitiea  and  diaUencea 
twmt.  the  future  hokto  for  them.  We  want 
them  to  be  prepared  to  be  the  leaden  of  to- 


In  the  ana  a<  edocatlan.  you  may  already 
know  that  my  atkntaitotration.  ednoatlon 
leaden,  and  aehool  paienta  have  embaiked 
OB  a  proeess  aiBMd  rt  seeurlnc  fundamental 
ref orma  in  the  school  system.  Durlnc  theae 

on  initiatlvea  to  clve  parents  more  of  a  aay 
In  their  ehlldrens' educatlona:  to  provide  the 
superintendent  with  the  day-t(Mlay  author- 
t^  he  needs  to  implement  eduoatkmal  Im- 
provements, to  strenctben  tlie  eduoatianal 
and  **"»-'*»*  accountability  of  the  public 


Tonicht,  I  announce  to  you  that  within 
as  a  BMtor  step  toward  Imple 
I  lefoMMS.  I  wm  be  fllinc  home 
rule  lecislatlan  with  the  Boaton  City  Ooon- 
cfl  to  strenctben  the  educational  and  finan- 
dal    aonmrntaMllty   of   the   public   sdMxd 

!  time,  we  are  contlnuinc  to  In- 
sommltment  to  the 
I  took  offloe  we  have  In- 
the  edoeatian  budcrt  by  some  |M 
"«nu«i«  And  we  have  cnnmilttad  over  $106 
mllUan  throuch  tbe  capital  plan  to  make 
tbe  aehool  btifldlncs  as  good  as  the  young- 
sten  who  attend  them— and  we  Intend  to  do 


Of  course,  a  critical  component  of  the  re- 
newed commitments  to  education  has  been 
the  series  of  public-private  partnerships 
that  serves  as  national  modeto  of  eff ective- 
nem  and  cnopei  atlon 

Tet.  there  again,  we  readily  acknowledce 
thrt  so  much  remains  to  be  done.  We  have 
buflt  new  floors,  but  we  have  not  readied 
theoefllnc. 

Of  course,  no  dtocuasion  of  tbe  future  of 
any  major  dty  to  complete  without  rt  leart 
aome  mention  of  the  role  of  tbe  federal  cov- 
ernment.  For  many  decades  the  federal  gov- 
ernment was  an  Important  partner  In  the 
Job  of  Improving  tbe  quality  of  life  In  the 


Programs  In  the  areas  of  affordable  houa- 
ing. Job  trainlnc.  boraeleosnesB.  law  enforce- 
ment, health  care,  and  druc  prevention 
helped  us  to  make  headway  on  aome  diffi- 
cult urban  Issues.  However,  even  a^ille  our 
own  wmcresslnnal  delegation  has  been  sen- 
sitive to  tlie  needs  of  the  dtles.  the  federal 
covernment  cenerally  has  walked  away,  and 
slammed  the  door. 

Cleariy.  we  in  the  dtles  murt  fashion  an 
effective  and  mmpasrtonate  urban  policy 
thrt  we  can  use  as  a  yardstick  to  measure 
thoae  who  wouM  lead  thto  nation.  I  kiok  for- 
ward to  contlnuinc  my  work  with  Mayon 
from  around  the  country  to  put  the  dtles 
back  on  the  national  acenda.  In  comliic 
wBfki,  we  wm  be  meeting  In  dtles  like  Dee 
Molnm  and  Nashville  to  hammer  out  our 
plana,  and  to  make  sure  thrt  the  needs  of 
America's  dttes  are  given  central  attention 
in  the  upoominc  presldrntlsl  campaign 

Thto  evening  we  covned  a  lot  of  ground, 
as  we  examined  plana  for  managing  future 
growth  In  Boaton.  lirt  me  dooe  tonight  by 
notinc  thrt  the  proposato  we  have  discumed 
are  more  than  Jurt  new  lulea  for  devdop- 
ment.  The  time  has  come  to  chart  new  dl- 
rectlona  for  our  City. 

It  to  our  task  to  faithfully  execute  the 
trurt  thrt  iliiellmr  has  placed  In  our  liandK 
to  create  safe  passage  to  a  future  tlirt  holds 
more  potential— for  BMre  peoide— than  has 
been  true  rt  any  other  time  tai  the  Cttys 
history.  Our  generation  baa  the  task  of  fi- 
nally tutngiiig  tocethar  the  **'^w"**'  fotcaa 
of  tbe  new  Boston  with  the  vtrtt  o(  historic 


Ideas  thrt  wm  aUow  it  to  unfold?  Htatory 
wm  have  to  answer  theae  questions. 

It  to  my  mtoslnn  to  see  thrt  the  unique 
vlitt  and  envtrooBMnt  of  Boaton  are  main- 
tained. Whan  the  word  Boaton  to  mentioned 
to  surwimtlng  cenefatlona.  I  want  them  to 
make  the  same  aasodatlana  thrt  I  make: 

A  place  of  famflles;  of  streets  we  like  to 
walk  down:  of  "**g*'^*"* ********  playcrounds 
where  our  kids  can  play  ban.  and  parks  thrt 
our  parents  can  enjoy  In  safety. 

I  want  to  aee  future  ceneratlana  avrtanmlnc 
and  *"~**"c  In  a  dean  Boston  Harbor,  and  I 
want  them  to  be  able  to  enjoy  a  atraU 
thnwwh  America's  oldert  gmhUc  park,  the 


And  tet  me  leave  you  with  thto  fbial 
thoucht  tooi^t: 

Mort  of  all.  my  friendi,  I  want  my  difl- 
dren  and  theta  children  to  be  fUled  wtth 
pride  wtam  they  say— I'm  from  Boaton. 


NOTICE  OF  FUKTHKR  8USPEN- 
SIONOP  CERTAIN  SECTIONS 
OF  THE  TRADE  ACT— i>fW*AnB 
mOM  THE  FRBSUI^NT— FM  45 

The  PREBIUINO  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mec- 
gace  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  tosether  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

7b  the  Conorest  of  the  United  State*: 

I  hereby  transmit  the  documents  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  403(dK5)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  a 
further  12-month  extension  of  the  au- 
thority to  waive  subsection  (a)  and  (b) 
of  section  402  of  the  Act.  These  docu- 
ments ocxistitute  my  decision  to  con- 
tinue in  effect  this  waiver  authority 
for  a  further  12-oumth  period. 

I  include  as  part  of  these  documents 
my  determination  that  further  exten- 
sion of  the  waiver  authority  wHl  sub- 
stantially promote  tbe  objectives  of 
section  402. 1  also  include  my  deteimi- 
nati<Hi  that  continuatim  of  the  waiv- 
ers applicable  to  the  Hungarian  Peo- 
ple's Republic  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Romania,  and  the  People's  R^Miblic 
of  China  wiU  substantially  promote 
the  objectives  of  section  402.  The  at- 
tached documents  also  Include  my  rea- 
aoxa  for  extension  of  the  waiver  au- 
thoritjr;  and  for  my  determinati<m 
that  continuation  of  the  waivers  cur- 
rently In  effect  for  the  Hungarian  Peo- 
ple's Republic  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Romania,  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  will  substantially  promote 
the  objectives  of  section  402. 

RoaauRsMua. 
TBb  WHm  HoosB.  June  Z,  1987. 


wm  our  plans  cnaUe  thto  potential  to  be 
reaUaed?  wm  we  have  the  energy  and  the 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVAUB 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  he  had 
approved   and   signed   the   following 
bills  and  Joint  resolutions: 
On  Aprfl  30.  US7: 

&J.  Ras.  sa.  Joint  resolntlao  to  desicnate 
the  month  of  Apcfl  1907.  aa  "National  ChOd 
Abuse  Preventian  Month." 


&J.  Res.  M.  Jotait  raaolotiaB  to 
and  requert  the  President  to  tosoe  a  proda- 
■nation  dealcnatinc  Aprfl  SS.  throoch  May  S. 
ion,  as  'National  Organ  and 
Awaienem  Week." 

On  May  6. 1007: 

aj.  Rea.  57.  Joint  reaolutlaB  to 
the  period  oommenrtnc  on  May  S.  UC7.  and 
endtaig  on  May  10. 1007.  as  "Natlond  <Nder 
Americans  Ahuae  lYeventlon  Week." 

&J.  Res.  07.  Joint  resolution  to  •''-'g — tr 
the  month  of  May  1007  as  "Natlonrt  Digea- 
tive  Dtoeaaw  Ai 


On  May  IS.  1007: 

aj.  Rea.  60.  Joint  resolution 
the  week  of  May  10. 1007,  through  May  10. 
1007.  as  "National  Osteoporasto  Preventian 
Week  of  1007." 

S.J.  Rea.  134.  Jotait  reaolntlan  rteslgnatii^ 
May  10,  10«7.  through  May  10.  1007.  m 
"Jurt  Say  No  to  Dru9  Week." 
On  May  IS.  1007: 

a  1107.  An  art  to  ciiawe  the  name  of  tbe 
"Connecticut  Coastal  Natlooal  WQdUfe 
Refuce"  to  tbe  "Stewart  B.  McKtamey  Na- 
tional WUdUfe  Refuce." 

On  May  15. 1007: 

a  90S.  An  art  to  extend  certain  protec- 
tions undn  tttte  11  of  the  United  Statoa 
Code,  the  Bankruptcy  Code. 
On  May  33. 1007: 

a  1177.  An  art  to  amend  title  5.  United 
Statea  Code,  to  provide  for  procedures  for 
the  Investment  and  payment  at  Intoert  of 
fundi  In  the  thrift  savlncs  fund  i^ien  re- 
strictions on  sudi  Investments  and  pay- 
ments are  caused  by  the  statutory  public 
debtUmlt. 

On  May  39, 1907: 
a  043.  An  art  to  amend  UUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  tbe  pay  retention 
IHovtalons  of  sudi  title  to  certain  prevallinc 
rate  employees  In  the  Tucson  wace  area 
whoae  basic  pay  would  otherwiae  besuhJert 
to  reduction  pursuant  to  a  wace  survey. 

On  June  1, 1007: 
aJ.  Rea.  70.  Jotait  reaolutkm  oommemo- 
.  ratine  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  mm«*i«ii 
(dan. 


MESSAGES  mOM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:48  ajn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  RepresCTitatives.  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  derks. 
announced  that  the  House  has  poisert 
the  following  bill.  In  whidi  It  requests 
the  ccmcurrenoe  of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  1748.  An  art  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1908  for  mOitary  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Def cnoe,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  and  for  defense  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  to  prescrfbe 
personnrt  stieneths  for  flsoal  year  1900  for 
the  Armed  Foroea,  to  authorise 
tkms  for  fiscal  year  1900  for  certain  ; 
fled  aetivtttes  of  the  Department  of  De- 
f enae.  and  for  other  i 


At  2  pjBL,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  RepresentativeB.  ddivered  by  Mr. 
Bory.  one  of  Its  reading  derks.  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  posspil 
the  following  bill.  In  wiiieh  It  request 
the  ooocuiTcnoe  of  the  Senate: 

HJL  401.  An  art  to  radesicnate  OspuUn 
Mountain  National  Monument  aa  CSpuUn 
Volcano  Natiaaal  Monument  and  to  add  cer- 
tain publle  lands  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
to  Captilln  Volcano  National  Monument. 


C»«9m.T  A  'IIU 


r.._>.  «   lOOT 
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The  f oUowtaw  bill  was  read  the  fint 
_  jeeood  ttimw  hjr  unanlmoue  ooo- 
nt.  and  referred  ae  tndloated: 
HJL  401.  An  let  to  nawlgiwrii  Capulln 
Mftnnrtn*"  NattaMl  lfimif~-«*  h  Capultn 
Voleano  ItatlaiMri  Mini  in  nt  and  to  add  wr^ 
tain  Dublle  landi  ta  tlia  State  of  N«w  Umwioa 
to  CapuUn  Volcano  Natk»al  Monument:  to 
the  ConuBlttee  on  Bnerty  and  Natural  Re- 


ICKASURCB  FLACKD  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  foUowlnc  hill  waa  read  the  first 
and  seoood  thnee  by  unantanous  oon- 
■ent,  and  idaeed  on  the  calendar 

HJt.  IT4a.  An  act  to  autbortae  amiroprlar 
tteu  for  ftaeal  year  IMS  for  military  acUvl- 
tlea  of  the  Department  of  Def enae,  for  mUl- 
tary  iiartiwtlr«  and  for  def  enae  acUTttlea 
of  the  Department  of  ■nergy.  to  preacribe 
IHCTWiwi  ■tretwtbe  for  flacal  year  IMS  for 
the  Armed  I^weaa.  to  autborlK  approprla- 
tlofM  for  flacal  year  IMS  for  certain  speci- 
fied aettvltlea  of  the  Department  of  De- 
f ena^  and  for  other  purpoaaa. 

EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMDNICATION8 

The  followlnc  oommunlcations  were 
laid  befcwe  the  Senate,  tocether  with 
■eoompanytais  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

■0-1334.  A  communication  from  the 
Cbalrman  of  the  National  Reaearch  Council 
trai^Biltttnc.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Retblnklnc  Quality  Control:  A  New 
Syatem  for  the  Food  Stamp  Protram";  to 
the  Committee  on  Acrlculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Fbreatry. 

BC-1S3S.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
mlntatrator  of  NASA  tranamittlng.  pumiant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  propoeed  uae  of  $4.2 
mllllan  for  two  apaoe  ahuttle  landing  aitea  In 
Moroeoo  and  In  New  Mexico:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Approprtetlona. 

BC-lSaS.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defenae  tranamlttlnc.  purmuant  to 
law.  a  aecret  report  on  NATO  ConTentlonal 
Defenae:  tbe  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 


■C-Un.  A  mmmimtfatlim  from  the  As- 
itatant  Secretary  of  the  Army  trananittlng 
a  draft  of  proposed  kulalattnn  darllylns  the 
method  of  payment  for  tnatructora  In  the 
Junior  Reaerre  Otflcera'  Training  CorpK  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Serrtcea. 

■C-lsn.  A  nwnmiirV^**'*'  from  the  gen- 
eral eomwel  of  the  Department  of  Defenae 
traiwalttliw  a  draft  of  piopoaed  leglalatlon 
to  ffltmlrr**  the  MtwtwMnw  lump-eum  pay- 
ment for  aetocttre  recnllatment  bonuaea:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Serrtcea. 

■C-lsaS.  A  mmnmnliit^''"  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  tranBnltttng.  punuant  to  law. 
the  ff^^"*!**!*  Report:  to  the  Committee  on 
Aimed  Serrtoee. 

■C-U30.  A  communlcatkm  from  the 
Actliw  Secretary  of  Oommeroe  trananittlng. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  export  eontrola 
on  Syria:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
HoiHtaw.  and  Urban  Affairs. 

■C-ini.  A  ooeamunleatlon  from  the 
CoaaptroUer  Ocnaral  of  tbe  ITnited  Statea 
tranmalttliw.  pwaaant  to  law.  OAO"*  quali- 
fied opinion  on  FBLICs  eonaoUdatad  flnan- 
dal  atatamenta  for  IMS  and  lOaS:  to  the 


Committee  on  Banlrtng.  Houalng.  and  Vrtian 
Affaha. 

■C-lSSa.  A  communication  from  the 
Aethw  Secretary  of  Agriculture  tranamit- 
tlng a  draft  of  propoeed  leglalatlon  to 
permit  f  amlllea  aaaMed  under  title  V  of  the 
HmiT*^  Act  to  be  eligible  for  rural  houalng 
vouebera:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
yjitm^^r^  and  Urban  Affairs. 

■C-ins.  A  ftmim\ml*n**«"  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  trananitting  a  draft  of 
propoeed  leglalatlon  to  amend  the  CoaMal 
Zone  Management  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  ni»»»M»w»i,  Sdenoe.  and  Transportation. 

■C-ISM.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Boergy  tranonltttng.  pursuant  to 
law.  tbe  quarterly  report  of  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reaerve:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Reaouroea. 

BC-1S16.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
niirf«~«  trammltting.  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  abnormal  oocurrencea  at  lloenaed 
nuclear  facOitiea  for  the  third  quarter  of 
1986:  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

BC-1U6.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
an  Interim  report  on  the  review  of  emergen- 
cy system  under  Superfund;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

KC-1337.  A  communk^tlon  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  for  19M  on  the  committees 
providing  advice  and  consultation  to  the 
Secretarr.  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

■C-1338.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  tranamittlng.  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  seventh  quarterly  report 
on  the  Camarena  InveoUgatlon:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relaticms. 

EC- 1339.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  monthly  report  on  Imports  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials  from  CMXA 
countries:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

■C-1340.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Adviser  (or  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  copies  of  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  within  the  60  days  previous  to 
Mmy  21,  1987:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relationa. 

■C-1341.  A  communication  from  the 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  Statea 
traiMmittlng.  pursuant  to  law.  a  listing  of 
OAO  reporU  issued  In  April  1987:  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-1S4X  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
propoaed  legialaUon  to  change  the  poalUon 
of  the  Director  of  the  Census  Bureau  to 
level  rv  from  level  V  In  the  ExecuUve 
Schedule:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-1343.  A  communication  from  the  D.C. 
auditor  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
comprehensive  6-year  review  of  the  actlvl- 
tiea  of  the  D.C.  auditor,  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 


opposing  the  termination  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Resource  Ouuseiva- 
tlon  end  Developoaent  Program:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  snd  For- 


PETmONS  AND  MEMORIAI^ 
The  following  {>etltlons  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM- 163.  A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe 
Legislature  of  Oswego  County.  New  York 


POM-184.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  tbe  State  of  Mlnne- 
aota:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

"Rsaoumoa  007 
"Whereas,  the  State  of  MlnneaoU  has  es- 
tabliahed  a  Farmer-Lender  Mediation  pro- 
gram which  Is  mandatory  for  private  lend- 
ers in  Minnesota  wbo  wlah  to  enforce  a  ae- 
curity  agreement  secured  by  agricultural 
property:  and 

"Whereas,  mediation  protects  the  Inter- 
ests of  lenders  whfle  affording  farmers  an 
opportunity  to  contend  In  a  rational  manner 
with  the  catastrophe  facing  them  In  the 
farm  economy:  and 

"Whereas,  the  primary  purpoae  of  the 
Farmer-Lender  Mediation  Program  la  to  fa- 
cilitate Improved  oommtmication  between 
farmers  and  lenders:  and 

"Whereas,  over  5.000  mediation  cases  have 
been  negotiated  and  settled  or  are  In 
progreas  at  the  time  this  resoluUon  Is  being 
considered:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Farmer-Lender  Meditation 
Program  has  proven  highly  successful  at 
bringing  farmers  and  lenders  together  to  re- 
solve confUcta  In  the  positive,  constructive 
manner  and 

"Whereas,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion currently  holds  approximately  10.500 
farm  accounts  In  Minnesota:  and 

"Whereas,  about  3.950  of  the  farm  ac- 
coimts  held  by  Farmers  Home  Artminlstr*- 
tlon  In  Minnesota  are  in  arrears  or  In  de- 
fault: and 

"Whereas,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion has  faUed  and  refuaed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Farmer-Lender  Mediation  Program 
In  the  State  of  Mlimeaota:  Now.  therefore. 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  MiimeaoU  that  the  Congreas  of  the 
United  Statea  should  Immediately  enact  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
approve  legislation  directing  the  Farmers 
Home  AdminlstraUon  to  participate  in  and 
cooperate  with  the  Farmer-Lender  Medis- 
tlon  Program  in  the  SUte  of  Mlimeaota. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  of  the  State  of  Bllnneaota  is  direct- 
ed to  transmit  certified  copies  of  this  memo- 
rial to  the  President  of  the  United  Statea. 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  and  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the 
United  Statea  Senate,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  United 
Statea  House  of  Representativea.  the  Mlnne- 
aoU Representativea  and  Senators  in  Con- 
gress, the  United  Statea  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, tbe  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  Rural  Developcnent.  and  the  Mln- 
neaoU State  Director  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration". 

POM-16S.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

"Concmmxirr  Rssolution 

"Whereaa.  The  Federal  Community  Block 
Grant  Program  under  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974 
(PubUc  Law  93-383.  88  Stat.  633)  Is  an  im- 
portant and  significant  source  of  assured 
Minv»>  funding  for  12  urban  counties  of  this 


OoBunonwealth  for  carrying  out  community 
development  and  economir  development  ac- 
thrltleB:and 

"Whereas.  Six  of  these  urban  counties  are 
also  considered  i1litrfss>irt  urban  counties 
under  section  119  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C. 
1 5318):  Allegheny.  Beaver,  Luseme.  Wash- 
ington. Westmoreland  and  York:  and 

"Whereaa.  Beaver  County  will  lose  Its 
status  as  an  urtian  county  under  the  present 
provisions  of  the  Housing  simI  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  In  fiscal  year  1989 
becauae  of  a  decline  In  the  county's  popula- 
tkm  to  below  300.000:  and 

"Whereas,  The  pending  loss  of  Beaver 
County's  sUtus  as  an  urtian  county  will 
result  in  an  annual  loas  of  over  $3,000,000  of 
Community  Development  Block  Grant 
funds  for  Beaver  County,  which  can  Ul 
afford  such  a  loas  of  funds:  and 

"Whereas,  In  the  United  SUtes  there  are 
only  20  urban  counties  which  are  considered 
distreaaed  under  section  119  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974 
(42  U.S.C.  1 5318)  and  which  have  a  popula- 
tion below  200,000:  and 

"Whereas.  Thlriy  percent  of  the  urban 
counties  referred  to  In  the  preceding  para- 
graph are  located  In  this  Commonwealth: 


"Whereas,  Amendments  to  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974 
are  currently  being  considered  by  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
under  a  bill  referred  to  as  the  "Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974"; 
therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  (the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring).  That  the  General  Assembly 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  support  and  enact  an  amendment 
to  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  which  would  preserve 
urban  county  sUtus  for  coimtles  considered 
distressed  under  section  19  of  the  act  (42 
U.S.C.  1 5318)  even  if  a  county's  Included 
population  drops  below  200,000;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  house  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
of  Congreas  from  Pennsylvania." 

POM-166.  A  joint  resoluUon  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

"RssoLunoR 
■BE  IT  REBOLVBP  BY  THE  LEGISLA- 
TURE OF  THE  STATE  OF  ALASKA: 

"Whereas  Alaska's  salmon  resources  have 
a  tremendous  value  to  all  of  the  residents  of 
the  state:  and 

"Whereas  Alaska  commercial  fishermen 
depend  upon  healthy  salmon  populations  to 
maintain  their  incomes  and  lifestyles:  and 

"Whereas  shore-based  and  floating  proces- 
sors rely  on  healthy  salmon  populations  to 
keep  their  Industry  healthy,  which.  In  turn, 
promotes  a  healthy  Alaska  economy:  and 

"Whereas  numerous  rural  communities  in 
Alaska  depend  upon  a  reliable  subslstenoe 
salmon  harvest  for  their  most  basic  nutri- 
tional needs  and  for  the  oontlnuaU<m  of 
their  traditional  way  of  life;  and 

"Whoeas  numerous  salmon  stocks,  in- 
cluding, among  othera.  Kuskokwlm  River 
—'"'«"  and  Yukon  River  —*"""'  are  show- 
ing a  marked  and  dangerous  trend  of  annual 
AfMtfm  In  tbe  number  of  returning  flah: 
and 

"Whereas  high  seas  drift  neU  widely  used 
by  foreign  flailing  vwasrls  In  tbe  fishery  con- 


senraUon  sone  Indiscriminately  harvest 
mixed  stocks  of  salmon,  containing  a  high 
proportion  of  salmon  originating  In  North 
America;  and 

"Whereas  high  seas  drift  nets  wastefully 
kill  nontarget  fish  spedes.  seabirds.  and 
marine  mammals,  including  the  Pribllof 
Island  fur  seal:  and 

"Whereas  these  nets  are  made  of  nonbio- 
degradable and  nondcati'uctible  plastics;  and 

"Whereas  600  mfles  of  high  seas  drift  nets 
are  estimated  to  be  lost  each  year,  and  these 
neU  present  a  hasard  to  navigation  and  con- 
tinue to  catch  salmon,  other  fish,  aeabtrds. 
and  marine  '"■'wwi"'  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  no  reliable  means  of 
monitoring  the  destructive  effect  of  these 
high  seas  drift  neU  on  marine  animals  of 
the  Bering  Sea  and  North  Pacific:  and 

"¥niereas  intensive  and  persistent  efforts 
by  the  Alaska  fishing  Industry  and  by  envi- 
ronmental groupe  have  bem  largely  imsuc- 
cessf  ul  in  achieving  international  regulation 
and  reduction  of  the  use  of  high  seas  drift 
nets: 

"Be  It  resolved  that  the  Alaska  State  Leg- 
islature urgently  requests  tbe  Congress  to 
pass  S.  63,  a  bill  "To  improve  efforts  to  mon- 
itor, assess,  and  reduce  the  adverse  impacts 
of  drift  neU" 

"Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Oeorge  Bush,  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  and  President  of  the 
U.8.  Senate:  the  Honorable  Jim  Wright. 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives:  Clement  V.  TlUlon.  Chairman.  United 
SUtes  Section.  International  North  Pacific 
Fisheries  Commlssicm:  and  to  the  Honorable 
Ted  Stevens  and  the  Honorable  Frank  Mur- 
kowski,  U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honorable 
Don  Young,  U.S.  RepresenUtive,  members 
of  the  Alaska  delegation  In  Congress." 

POM-167.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
porUtlon: 

"Whereas,  on  March  10.  1983  the  United 
States  proclaimed  Internationally  recog- 
nized sovereign  rights  over  all  living  and 
nonliving  resources  within  a  200  mile  radius 
of  the  nation's  coasts;  and 

"Whereas,  the  wrtabllshment  of  this  Ex- 
clusive Economic  Zone  (EEZ)  brought 
nearly  four  billion  acres,  an  area  of  more 
than  one  and  a  half  times  the  total  land 
mass  of  the  United  SUtes,  under  exclusive 
U.S.  ownership  and  control  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring,  exploiting,  conserving,  and 
managing  natural  resources  of  the  seabed, 
subsoil,  and  superjacent  waters  within  that 
area;  and 

"Whereas,  vast  marine  resources,  both 
known  and  yet  to  be  discovered,  exist  within 
theEaBZ;and 

"Whereas.  aU  Americans  stand  to  benefit 
from  the  cultivation  of  these  resources  and 
the  expanded  uae  of  this  area  for  commer- 
cial, technological  development  and  recre- 
i^onal  activity,  but  it  is  the  citizens  of  the 
coastal  states  who  wHl  sustain  the  heaviest 
economic  and  environmental  impact  from 
devel<wment  of  the  EEZ  and  who  must  bear 
the  greatest  regwnslblllty  to  protect  and 
conserve  EEZ  resources  for  present  and 
future  generations:  and 

"Whereas,  the  present  jurisdictional  and 
regulatory  framework  for  ownership  and 
control  of  ocean  resources  does  not  take 
into  account  the  direct  and  Inherent  rigbU 
and  responsibaitles  coastal  states  have  In 
the  protection,  conservation,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  BEZ.  making  shared  dedskm- 
maUng  difficult  and  revenue  sharing  next 
tol 


"Whereas,  the  marine,  coastal,  and  terri- 
torial envlronmente  are  an  interdependent 
system  that  must  be  msnaged  In  a  Ttunnrr 
that  transcends  existing  federal/state 
boundariea:  and 

"Whereas,  given  the  ooastsl  ststes'  prox- 
imity to  and  reliance  on  the  sea,  and  tbe 
extent  to  which  development  of  marine  re- 
sources within  the  EEZ  will  affect  tbeir  en- 
vlnmment  and  economy,  it  is  neither  feasi- 
ble nor  desirable  for  the  federal  government 
to  attempt  to  represent  all  of  the  public  tn- 
teresU  In  ocean  activltiee  beyond  tbe  terri- 
torial sea;  and 

"Whereas,  the  coastal  states  must  be  able 
to  Influence  the  manner  in  which  oceans 
and  coasts  are  used  in  order  to  fulfiU  health 
and  welfare  responsibilities  to  their  dtiaens; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  coaiital  states  must  be  able 
to  protect  the  economic  Interests  of  their 
citizens  by  ensuring  that  they  receive  an  eq- 
uitable share  of  the  associated  governmen- 
tal proceeds  derived  from  the  development 
of  ocean  resources;  and 

"Whereas,  the  coastal  sUtes  must  be  able 
to  rationally  develop  the  ocean  resources 
within  their  Jurisdictions  without  the  threat 
of  damage  or  loss  from  development  in  adja- 
cent EEZ  areas;  now.  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Four- 
teenth Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii. 
Regular  Session  of  1987,  that  the  Legisla- 
ture hereby  asserts  and  proclaims,  on  behalf 
of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  direct 
and  Inherent  rights  and  responsibilities  per- 
taining to  the  protection,  conservation,  and 
development  of  tbe  living  and  nonliving  re- 
sources now  under  domestic  Jurisdiction 
within  the  UJS.  Exclusive  Econ(milc  Zone; 
and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  SUte  of 
Hawaii  must  be  made  a  full  partner  In  the 
zone  decision-making  and  management  of 
U.8.  Exclusive  Economic  Zone  activities  and 
share  in  an  equitable  division  of  benefits  de- 
rived from  their  development  of  resources 
therein;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  congres- 
sional delegates  of  aU  of  the  coastal  sUtes 
are  urged  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
ensure  their  sUtes  achieve  full  partnership 
status  with  the  Federal  government  in  the 
decision-making  process  and  management 
within  the  UJS.  Exclusive  Economic  Zone: 
and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
each  member  of  Hawaii's  congressional  dele- 
gation and  the  oongresslcmal  delegatlcms  of 
aU  of  the  coastal  statea." 

POM-168.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  C(Hnmerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
porUtion: 

SBfATS  COHCUXXXIfT  RSSOLUTIOS 

"Whereas,  on  March  10,  1983  the  United 
SUtes  proclaimed  internationally  recog- 
nized sovereign  rights  over  all  living  and 
nonliving  resources  within  a  200  mUe  radius 
of  the  nation's  coasts;  and 

"Whereas,  the  establishment  of  this  Ex- 
clusive Economic  Zone  (ESZ)  brought 
nearly  four  billion  acres,  an  area  of  more 
than  one  and  a  half  times  the  total  land 
mass  of  the  United  States,  imder  exclusive 
VS.  ownerahlp  snd  control  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring,  exploiting,  conserving,  snd 
mmajiny  natural  resouTces  of  the  seabed, 
subsoil,  and  superjacent  waters  within  that 
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halty  to  and  reilanee  on  the  aea.  and  the 
extent  to  which  devdopment  of  marine  re- 
■ouivea  within  the  BZ  wOl  affect  their  en- 
wliwaatent  and  eeonomy.  tt  le  neither  feaai- 
ble  nor  ilralrehin  for  the  federal  ■ofemment 
to  attempt  to  miim"'*^  all  of  the  public  tai- 
tuiinti  In  oeean  acttrltleB  beyond  the  terri- 
torial aea:  and 

"Wheteaa.  the  eoMtal  atatea  muat  be  able 
to  influenee  the  manner  In  which  oceans 
and  oomU  are  need  In  order  to  fulfill  health 
and  wdfUe  responrfMlltles  to  their  dtlaenc 
and 

"Whsreas.  the  eoatal  atatea  must  be  able 
to  protect  the  economlr  Interests  of  their 
ctttaHM  tav  efMorliw  that  they  reoehreaneo- 
nlfahki  tfiare  of  the  eaeodated  goremmen- 
tal  uiocoerti  derived  ftom  the  derelopBient 
of  oeean  reeouroee;  and 

"Whereaa.  the  coastal  states  must  be  able 
to  ntknaDy  develop  the  ocean  resources 
within  their  JurtaMctkm  without  the  threat 
of  i^Ma»»  or  loss  fktan  devetopment  In  adjar 
cent  BEZ  areasi  now,  therefore. 

"Be  tt  reaolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Four- 
teenth LecWature  9t  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
Recnlar  nriminn  of  1M7.  the  House  of  Rep- 
luewilalliia  eonenrrlnc.  that  the  Ledala- 
ture  hereby  Meerts  and  proclaims,  on  behalf 
of  the  eltlBHH  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  direct 
and  Inherent  rlchU  and  reiponelhiHtlee  per- 
talnliw  to  the  protectton.  miaei  nt\aa,  and 
dettfopment  of  the  Itvinc  and  nonUvlns  re- 
■ouraea  now  under  domestic  jurisdiction 
within  the  UJS.  Cxduslve  Bennomtr  Zone; 


UMI 


•3a  tt  further  reeolved  that  the  State  of 
Hawaii  must  be  made  a  full  partner  In  the 
III  '  'I  ■'  iiia>1in  and  manacement  of  UJB. 
Kietaalve  ■eonomic  Zone  actlvltlee  and 
■hara  In  an  equitable  dIvMan  of  beneflta  de- 

rlvwl  from  their  devdopment  (rf  r 

therein;  and 

"Be  It  further  reeolved  that  the 
atawl  ddecatea  of  an  of  the  eoaal 
are  urged  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
aiwire  that  thsir  states  achieve  fun  part- 
neirtilp  status  with  ths  federal  wiienmwmt 
In  the  decWaoHiBaklnc  process  and  Bsanace- 
ment  within  the  UA  Kxduslve  Bconciitr 
Zone;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolutlan  be 
traimdtted  to  each  meeiber  of  Hawaii's 
dele«BHon  and  the  oonsree- 


bOl.  amewknent  or  other  letWattve  tnltla- 
ttve  that  would  study  or  authorlas  the  sale 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  ililiiiliils>isri<w  or 
any  other  federal  power  BBartetms  aiAnmis- 
tratkn  to  private  mtetssta.  to  reject  any 
rf.iig«.  tai  the  repayment  snhedules  for  debt 
owed  on  any  faeOltles  owned  by  a  federal 


lxb  Joist  Mwsnwui  11 
"TO  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta^ 
tlves  of  the  United  Statee  of  America.  In 

the  Staty-fourth 

of    the    State    of 

in  laclBlatlve 
HMCtluny  represent  as  f oUowk 

for  the  past  aeveral 
,.^.  ._  ^jMUtA  to  Amertea  a  pluralistic 
electric  tndwtry  that  Inehides  public 
owned,  privately  owned  and  cooperatively 
owned  eleetne  ceneratten.  tranmlsrion  and 
dlstrlbatlon  utmtlee:  and 

"Whereas  the  Vederml  Oovemznent  has 
developed  a  publldy  owned  electric  power 
■yetem  which  generates  and  transBslts 
power  to  ■»»"«««»»  of  Americans  through 
nner-owned  dMrlbutlao  utilities,  the 
of  which  eompletely  repays  the  federal 
_niiiint  In  tboee  fadUtlea:  and 

•Whereas  the  baneftU  of  this  federal  In- 
vestment are  shared  In  Oregon  not  only  by 
the  reaidentlal  and  farm  customers  of  Inves- 
tor-owned electric  utUitles  through  the  "ex- 
change" provWou  of  the  Pacific  Northweet 
Klectnc  Power  Planning  and  Conservation 
Act  PX.  M-Ml.  and  by  the  ttans  and  tbou- 
— ■».«■  of  employees  of  thoee  oompantf 
aerved  directly  by  the  federal  ColumbU 
River  Power  System;  and 

"Whereas  over  M  years  of  federal  legisla- 
tive and  case  Uw  history  has  boned  the  role 
and  relatlMMhlp  of  consumer-owned  utUl- 
tlca.  and  that  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
mlntatratlon  and  other  federal  power  mar- 
keting admlnlrtratlans:  and 

"Whereas  the  overriding  effect  of  theee 
Uws  has  been  to  bwire  competition  and  to 
provide  a  yardstick  of  comparison  between 
types  of  utility  organiaatlanB.  thus  provid- 
ing cItlaeiM  of  thte  nation  with  the  highest 
quality  of  service  at  lower  cost  and  a  choice 
of  the  utility  providing  that  service:  and 

•Whereas  the  President's  propoeed  budget 
for  ftacal  year  19M  oontalna  calculations 
which  aiimr  the  sale  of  the  federal  De- 
partment of  biergys  power  marketing  ad- 
mlntatrstlons  and  which  assume  changes  In 
the  repayment  of  debt  on  power  marketing 
adminlstratiaas'  facilities:  and 

"Whereas  there  exIsU  In  this  nation's 
courts  and  Congrem  a  challenge  to  the  laws 
regulating  the  relationships  between  the 
federally  owned  dams  and  their  consumer- 
owned  customers  as  weU  as  the  relation- 
ships between  the  various  type  of  utility  or- 
ganlaatlans:  and 

"Whereas  If  these  challenges  are  success- 
ful because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
htatory  of  utility  Industry  development  or  a 
\^r^  of  ii»w«»ritT~H.iy  of  the  role  communl- 
ty-controUed  electric  utilities  play  In  that 
tndivtry.  such  action  would  overturn  more 
than  W  federal  statutes  spanning  eight  deo- 
adea  of  good  public  policy,  sdl  vital  natural 
reaourom  held  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
in  triMt  for  aU  the  people  of  the  United 
Statea.  to  private  tnteresU  be  they  domestfc- 
or  focelgn.  stifle  oompeUtlon.  perpetuate 
monopoly  control  and  raise  electric  oosU  to 

11  million  Americans  Inrlurting  over  one  mO- 

Uon  of  Oregon's  houaeholds:  now.  therefore. 
Be  It  Resirived  by  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Oregon: 
"(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  Statea  Is 

memorlallBed  to  reject  any  budget  proposal. 


reject  any  legislation  whkdi 

turn  the  ^-'■•'-t  federal  power  l 

"(9)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shaU  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
each  member  of  the  Oregon.  Waahlngton. 


tion.  to  the  Secretary  of  ttiergy.  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Pteeident  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Map 
jorlty  and  Mtaiorlty  Leaders  of  the  House  of 
Representatlvca  and  Senate." 

POM-ITO.  A  resotatlon  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Kiergy  and  Natural  Reeourees: 


No.  in 

"Whereas,  economic  growth  and  itaMllty 
in  the  American  Flag  Territories  and  South 
Pactflc  Island  imtions  Is  one  of  the  best 
long-term  means  of  countering  the  threat  of 
Soviet  Intervention  In  the  region:  and 

"Whereas,  federal  funding  In  the  region 
Bhould  be  laed  In  the  most  effective  way  to 
bring  about  greater  economic  self-sufflden- 
cy.  with  si^lculture  and  tourism  appearing 
to  be  the  moat  viable  economic  opttooK  and 
"Whereas,  the  Pacific  Basin  Is  chara^er- 
laed  by  culturally  diverse  populations,  com- 
munity structures  undergoing  rapid 
changes,  and  mall-scale  agriculture  with 
pocket  markeU  and  long  distances  between 
population  centers:  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Hawaii  In  lU 
Higher  education  Functional  Plan  calls  for 
actioiw  that  promote  and  devdop  reaeareh 
and  education  in  the  Pacific  Basin;  and 

"Whereas,  the  University  of  Hawaii  has 
tnriiHVirf  In  iU  Strategic  Plan  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Padfte/A^an  focus,  and  the  Uni- 
versltys  College  of  Tropical  Agriculture  and 
Human  Resources  has  keen  taiterest  and  a 
record  for  performance  In  tropical  agricul- 
ture research  and  education  In  the  Padfle; 
and 

"Whereas,  a  major  contribution  to  Pacific 
Basin  sotiftlf  can  be  made  by  an  approach 
in  which  physical  and  human  resources  re- 
quired for  the  production,  marketing  and 
consumption  of  food  products  are  devdoped 
in  the  context  of  the  social  and  economic 
envirtnmenU  In  which  agriculture  func- 
tions: and 

"Whereas,  the  CoUege  of  Tropical  Agricul- 
ture and  Human  Reeourees  coordinated  the 
formulation  of  an  agricultural  development 
proposal  by  repreeentatives  of  American 
land-grant  inrtitutions  of  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
m»hm»»  t.i««/i«  and  the  Associated  Feder- 
ated Statea  of  Micronesia,  which  Intend  to 
Join  as  fuU  and  equal  partners  in  an  aUlanoe 
to  accelerate  and  oomidement  rxistlng  agri- 
culture reaeareh  and  extension  programs; 
and 

"Whereas,  many  problems  In  the  Pacific 
region  are  most  efficiently  addressed  on  a 
reglonaUy  coordinated  basis,  and  a  major  In- 
fiMkm  of  reaouroes  Is  needed  to  develop  the 
liMtttutioiH  mm!  programs  that  nurture  agri- 
culture and  human  reeouroe  development; 
now.  therefore. 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Four- 
teenth LegUature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
Regular  niasltm  of  1M7.  that  the  aUlanoe  of 
directors  of  American  land-grant 


tlons  In  the  American  Pacific,  speelfleally  In 
Otwm.  AoMTlcan  »"■'«»  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
the  Associated  Federated  States  of  MkTone- 
ala.  and  Hawaii  be  supported  In  Its  effort  to 
secure  new  and  additional  resources  to  ad- 
dress agriculture  and  human  resource  devel- 
opment problems  unique  to  the  region;  and 

••Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Unhrenlty 
of  Hawaii  encourage  the  College  of  Tropical 
Agriculture  and  Human  Resources  to  con- 
tinue to  coordinate  any  support  that  may  be 
forthcoming  from  the  State  of  Hawaii  for 
this  worthy  |i» ■«§■»»■«:  and 

'•Be  It  further  resolved  that  certlfled 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Repreeentatives.  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nationt.  the  Prealdent  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii  and  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Tropical  Agriculture  and  Human 
Reeourees.  the  Dbectora  of  American  land- 
grant  Institutions  In  Ouam.  American 
namne.  Commonwealth  of  the  Nortliem 
Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Associated  Feder- 
ated States  of  Micronesia." 

POM-17I.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Town  Commission  of  Lauderdale-By-The- 
Sea,  FVnlda  urging  legislation  to  correct  the 
"Notch  Effect"  In  Social  Security  legisla- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-172.  A  resoIuUon  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 
"RssoLunom  Memos  hh.ttiwo  ths  Comnass 

or  THS  UmrxD  Statxs  To  Amsmd  Existdni 

LaOISLftTIOH     BO     AS     To     NOT     POrALIZX 

PusBwr  RKiraMTS  or  Social  SKoairr 

roBMAUtTmo 

"Whereas,  it  is  the  role  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  the  sanctity  and  impor- 
tance of  marriage  as  a  fouixtetion  of  our 
Nation:  and 

"Whereas,  certain  aspects  of  preeent 
social  security  policy  discourage  marriage  by 
revoking  the  social  security  benefits  of  re- 
cipients who  marry  by  requiring  that  recipi- 
ents' spouses'  income  be  Included  in  eligibU- 
Ity  computations:  now  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  MaasachusetU  Gener- 
al Court  respectively  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  formulate  and  enact 
legislation  to  protect  unmarried  social  secu- 
rity recipients  who  later  marry,  from  being 
denied  benefits  baaed  upon  the  Income  of 
their  new  spouse;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  tranmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clok  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  ITnited  States,  the  Presiding  Of - 
fleers  of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  the 
Members  thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

POM-ITS.  A  resohitkm  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Tamarac.  Florida  favoring 
lTgtff'r*«~'  to  correct  the  "Notdi  Effect"  tai 
Social  Security  leglslstlnn;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Flnanoe. 

POM-IT4.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Leglalature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
chusettK  to  the  Committee  on  Flnanoe. 
"RaaourTioas  MsimaiAiJxnw  n 
or  TWB  Umna  SzATas  To  Buct  a 
CASB  Pakt  C  lannuacB  Pumum  roa  Cata- 
siBurmic  iLunsa  amb  Lons-TBai  Cass  roa 
1 66  Tbabs  or  Asb  ob  Ou^ 


"Resolved,  that  the  Massarhnsetts  general 
court  respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  a  Part  C  to  the  Medl- 
I  to  pay  for  catastrophic  mnem 


and  long  term  nursing  care  tat  peisous 
sixty-five  years  of  age  or  over.  Part  C  would 
provide  coverage  for  a  premium  offered  to 
all  social  security  members  beginning  at  age 
twenty-one.  Premiums  would  be  based  upon 
actuarial  studies  of  longevity  and  average 
experience.  Payments  for  the  care  of  per- 
sons so  enrolled  can  be  postponed  for  a 
period  of  five  yean  for  the  puipooes  of 
building  lestrvM  sufficient  to  keep  the  fund 
solvent;  and  be  it  further 

"Rea^ved.  that  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  the 
Members  thereof  from  this  Common- 
wealth." 

POM-175.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Delaware;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"Honss  Jom  Rssolotiok  No.  3 

"Whereas.  Memorisl  Day.  established  in 
1868  ss  May  30th.  was  and  Is  set  aside  as  a 
solemn  occasion  for  honoring  our  war  dead 
and.  serves  ss  a  day  of  re-dedication  to  the 
principles  for  which  thooe  fallen  have  given 
their  lives:  and 

"Whereas,  that  solemn  day  has  been 
transformed  into  another  3  day  holiday 
weekend  by  Public  Law  90-^63,  by  changing 
the  origiittl  day  of  May  30th  to  the  Isst 
Monday  in  May,  as  a  day  only  to  start  the 
summer  vacation  season;  and 

"Whereas,  the  rationalisation  of  "uni- 
formity of  date"  under  Public  Iaw  90-363  is 
all  but  uniform  by  the  obvious  inter  and 
Intra-state  inconsistencies  of  dates  of  o^ 
servance  of  Memorial  Dar.  snd 

"Whereas,  the  mlUtair  veterans  of  the 
State  of  Delaware  are  desirous  to  seek  the 
restoration  of  Memorial  Day  back  to  its 
original  date  of  >Iay  30th;  and 

"Wheress.  most  national  veterans  organi- 
sations have  adopted  reaohitions  requesting 
the  restoration  of  Memorial  Day  to  its  origi- 
lud  date:  and 

"Whereas,  many  states  have  adopted  laws 
designating  and  celebrating  Memorial  Day 
as  May  30th. 

"Now,  therefore: 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  134th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Delaware, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  that 
Delaware's  V&  Congressional  delegation  In- 
troduce and  enact  legislation  in  the  100th 
Congress  to  strike  Memorial  Day  from 
Public  Law  90-363. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  Delaware's 
U.S.  Congressional  delegation  Introduce  and 
enact  legislation  to  restore  Memorial  Day  to 
May  30th. 

"Be  it  further  reaolved  that  upon  passage 
and  enactment  of  this  Joint  Resolution, 
suitably  prepared  copies  be  forwarded  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  United  States 
House  of  Repreae  ntativea. 
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"The  General  ftssemply  is  requesting 
DeUware's  U.a  Oaogreasianal  Delegation  to 
change  Memorial  Day  back  to  lU  original 
date  of  May  30th  by  sponanrlng.  oo-apooaor- 
Ing.  or  authoiinc  Irtlslarinn  to  ddete  Me- 
morial Day  from  Public  Iaw  90-363  and  re- 
store said  date  as  Memorial  Day." 

POM-176.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Ledslature  of  the  State  of  Mtame- 
aota;  to  the  Oommlttae  on  the  Judldarr. 


"Whereas,  In  June  1964.  three  young 
American  dtlMns,  Andrew  Goottanan.  lO- 
chael  Schwemer.  and  James  Chaney,  went 
to  Neshoba  County.  MIsilMUml.  to  work  for 
black  dtiaens'  voting  rights;  and 

"Whereas,  with  the  active  connivance  of 
county  officials  who  had  sworn  to  uphold 
the  constitution  and  laws,  the  three  were 
abducted,  murdered,  and  Interred  where  It 
was  believed  they  would  never  be  found  by 
family  and  friends;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom was  Intended  to  reoognlie  the  aetions 
of  thoae  who  have  contributed  substantially 
to  the  spirit  of  American  freedom;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom honors  Americans  who  have  made  an 
exceptional  contribution  to  national  Inter- 
est, world  peace,  and  culture,  so  It  Is  appro- 
priate to  recognise  Goodman.  Schwemer. 
and  Chaney  who  gave  their  lives  In  pursuit 
of  securing  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  to 
vote  by  black  dttsens  in  the  south;  and 

"Whereas,  it  Is  partlculaiiy  appropriate  to 
recognise  the  ocmtribution  of  theae  three 
heroic  people:  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  clear  from  the  passage  of 
many  years  that  the  contribution  of  Good- 
man. Schwemer,  snd  Chaney  was  a  key  in 
the  dvQ  rights  movement  that  win  be  noted 
for  all  time  in  the  history  of  this  country; 
Now.  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  that  the  President  and 
CtmgresB  of  the  United  States  should  take 
swift  acti(»  to  posthumously  award  Presi- 
dmtial  Medals  of  Freedom  to  Andrew  Good- 
man. Michael  Schwemer.  and  James 
Chaney. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  MtamesoU  is  direct- 
ed to  prepare  certified  ccvles  of  this  memo- 
rial and  present  them  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speak- 
er and  Chief  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  Minneso- 
ta's Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 


POM-177.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 


"RasoLDTiom  Uaonro  thb  Psssiwi  or  the 
Umm  Statb  Am  the  Comaoss  To  Es- 
tablish A  Nati<»al  PaOOBAM  To  Pbovibb 
FniAWciAL  Surroax  to  Ihbivibuals  Who 
PABTicirATB  HI  Public  ahv  Ouhmubitt 
Srvicb 

••Whereas,  the  establishment  of  a  natlnnal 
program  of  Onanrtal  support  to  Individuals 
participating  In  jmbUc  and  ooomiunlty  serv- 
ice would  imovlde  extensive  benefits  to  the 
community  at  large,  hidudlnr  valuable 
public  servloe;  development  of  educated 
minds  as  a  community  resource;  movement 
of  theeoonoeny  from  a  mlUtary  emphasis  to 
a  peaceful  tt*****-  development  of  a  dti- 
aenry  with  an  increased  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  others;  reduction  of  crime; 
and  the  strengthening  of  families:  and 

••Whereas,  such  a  program  would  further 
provide  Important  benefits  to  the  Individ- 
uals participating.  Indudlng:  Incentives  for 
young  peofde  to  finish  hl^  school  or  a 
measurable  equivalent;  achievement  of  edu- 
cational goals  without  onerous  and  unman- 
agMhle  debt  burdens;  an  attemattve  to  mili- 
tary servloe;  the  ralataic  of  taidlvlduals' sodal 
oonsdousnem  and  an  opportunity  for  them 
to  break  away  tram  drugs  and/or  despair 
the  devdopment  of  a  sense  (tf  reaponsBriUty 
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towmid  ind  tntanat  in  botM  oommunlttM: 
■od  an  toeniM  tan  Um  indMdiMlB' •pprMtft- 
tloii  and  undmUndtaic  of  othen:  Now 
ttMMf Of*  be  It  ^    ^ 

•OlMOivwi  Thrt  U»*  MawartiuBemCkp- 
«sl  CWit  bwaby  ohm  Um  PMldnit  of 
the  Unltad  StaUs  and  Um  CaBP««|o  ea- 
Ig^f^irf.  anattHMl  procram  to  i>it>Tlda  finan- 
cial aupport  to  tndtrtdaali  who  participate 
tai  pnWy*  and  eoBununlty  eeiito;  and  be  It 
finther 

"Itaaolvad.  Tbat  oopiea  of  ttieae  reaolu- 
tkXM  be  trauBnlttad  forthwith  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  Hoim  of  nuiaueentattrM  to  the 
niirtilnnt  of  the  United  Stataa.  the  Preaki- 
k«  OfOear  of  each  brandi  of  Oongrwa  and 
to  the  Menben  thereof  troa  thla  OocBiaan- 

wealth." 

FOM-in.  A  Joint  raaoluttai  adopted  by 
the  LagWature  of  the  State  of  Maine:  to  the 
CoBimittee  oo  I^bor  and  Human  Reeourcea: 

"JODR      BMBOUmOM      MBMBUUSIIM      THB 

CQMUM  or  m  UinTB  SxAna  OoiKaw- 
OM  TBI  LocaooT  or  BifrLOTiB  at  Sm- 
puz  Wu  an  Cuu 

"We.  your  MamorlaUata.  the  Senate  and 
BoiHe  of  Repreaentatlvea  of  the  State  of 
^minm  in  the  Fbst  Regular  Searion  of  the 
One  Hundnd  and  Thirteenth  LeglalatlTe 
Ofarinn  now  ■wmhlrrt  moat  respectfully 
pieaent  and  petttlon  the  Congreei  of  the 
United  States,  aa  foUowK 

"Wheraaa.  on  July  SO.  1M6.  union  employ- 
eea  of  the  SImplez  Wire  and  Cable  Compa- 
ny, in  Newincton.  New  Hampahire.  a  mibald- 
lary  of  Tyco  lAba.  Inc.  were  locked  out  of 
their  Jobs  a>  a  result  of  a  labor  dispute:  and 
"Whereas,  the  Department  of  Employ- 
ment Security  has  detennlned  tbat  a  lock- 
out has  occurred:  and 

"Whereas.  M  members  of  Local  33M  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  are  Maine  realdents:  and 

"Wilt  I  rial,  the  union  members  of  Local 
2306  bave  coUectlrely  given  over  15,000.000 
hours  of  their  lives  In  the  nnployment  of 
that  «<«TT  and  made  it  a  atrong,  profit- 
making  organisation  with  oontracU  of  over 
$ias.000.000  outstandlnr.  and 

"Whereas,  last  spring  the  members  of 
Local  noe  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers  volimteered 
their  time  and  labor  to  make  the  calrie  that 
permitted  the  UghU  to  be  turned  back  on 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  on  July  3.  lOM.  and. 
in  so  doing,  brought  pride  to  all  United 
Statca  dttam  for  their  contribution  to  the 
T^mtfrntiiai  edebratlon  of  the  symbol  of 
hope  and  freedom:  and 

"Whereas.  It  bas  long  been  recognised  by 
our  society  that  workers  are  entitled  to  be 
members  of  labor  unions;  and 

"Whereas,  a  majority  of  workers  at  Local 
2300  are  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  Statea  and  many  of  them  have 
received  commendations  from  the  United 
Statca  Department  of  Defenae  for  their 
work  at  Simplex:  and 

"Whereas,  the  kKkout  at  SImplez  affecU 
the  lives  of  many  Maine  dtlaens:  now. 
therefore,  be  It 

"Kesolved;  That  We.  your  Memorialists, 
do  hereby  reapectfully  urge  that  the  work- 
ers be  allowed  to  return  to  work  under  the 
contract  that  ezplred  on  July  M,  1960.  and 
that,  falling  to  do  so.  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Statea  take  appropriate  action  to 
end  a  divute  that  affects  our  nation's  de- 
f aiMe:  and  be  if  further 

"RaaolMd:  That  suitable  oopiea  of  this 
Memorial,  duly  authenticated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
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Boiae  of  Raprassntattvea  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Maine  Congressional  Delegation." 

FOM-ITO.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  LegUature  of  the  State  of  Oregon;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 


"Sbiati  Jonrr  Mmoanu.  4 

"We.  your  memorialists,  the  Slzty-fourth 
Legtelatlve  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Ongoo.  in  legMathre  seaslon  assembled,  re- 
spectfully represent  as  follows: 

"Whereas  federal  student  financial  aid 
provldea  vital  assistance  to  studenU  attend- 
ing Oregon's  post^eoondary  Institutions: 
and 

"Whereas  federal  student  financial  aid 
has  been  reduced  by  10  percent  over  the 
past  slz  years:  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Department  of 
Bdueatlon  budget  for  fiscal  year  190$  pro- 
poaes  to  reduce  student  financial  aid  by  $3.7 
bOUon  by  «»■"«»»-»«"§  many  aid  programs 
and  severely  restricting  eligibility  for  aid; 
and 

"Whereas  these  proposed  reducUons  con- 
stitute a  46  percent  reduction  in  federal  stu- 
dent aid  over  fiscal  year  1M7  appropria- 
tions: and 

"Whereas  virtually  all  of  the  more  than 
60.000  Oregon  stiidenU  receiving  federal  fi- 
nancial aid  will  be  adversely  affected  by 
theae  budget  proposals;  and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  reducUons  in  fed- 
eral student  aid  will  severely  limit  access  to 
higher  education;  and 

"Whereas  many  low  and  middle  income 
StudenU  wiU  be  unable  to  afford  higher 
education  should  these  proposals  be  adopt- 
ed; and 

"Whereas  the  nation's  security  and  eco- 
nomic growth  depends  on  a  well  educated 
dtlaenry;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  LeglslaUve  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

"(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  U 
memorialiwd  to  realst  these  drastic  reduc- 
tions In  federal  student  financial  aid  pro- 
grams and  urged  to  maintain  the  current 
level  of  funding  for  student  financial  aid 
programs  for  fiscal  year  IMS. 

"(3)  A  copy  of  thla  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves.  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Oregon  Congressional 
Delegation." 

POM- 180.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 
"RasoLonoN  000 

"Whereas.  MlnneeoU  is  home  to  504.000 
veterans.  85.700  of  them  over  age  05:  and 

"Whereas,  by  the  year  3000  there  will  be 
more  than  138.300  MtameaoU  veterans  over 
age  66;  and 

"Whereas,  the  mission  of  the  Veterans' 
AdminlstratitHi  health  care  system  is  to  pro- 
vide care  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  vet- 
erans, to  back  up  the  military  hospital 
■ystem  In  a  national  emergency,  to  conduct 
research  and  tratai  health  professionals,  and 
to  provide  leadership  for  other  naUonal 
medical  entitles  in  the  area  of  geriatric  care: 
and 

"Whereas.  Veterans'  Admhilstratlon  fadll- 
tlea  In  Mlnneaota  during  fiscal  year  1986 
treated  33.693  people  on  an  inpatient  basis, 
recorded  356,385  outpaUent  visits,  reim- 
bursed 1,376  veterans  for  nursing  home 
care,  trained  studenta  in  all  health  care  dls- 
dpltaies,  and  employed  4.647  people  with 
total  salaries  of  $97,363,419;  and 
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"Whereas,  there  are  propoaals  In  Congress 
to  dismantle  the  Veterans'  Administration 
health  care  system  and  place  the  reapoosl- 
billty  for  providing  the  health  care  aervloes 
on  Individual  statea;  and 

"•Wluiinai.  the  loss  of  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration health  care  facilities  in  MlnneeoU 
would  have  a  significant  economic,  political, 
and  sodal  Impact  Now.  therefore,  be  it" 

JtesolMd  bv  Me  UvUlatun  of  the  8taU  of 
MinnMOta.  That  It  urges  the  United  States 
risiiissB  and  most  particularly  the  Minne- 
sota Coogreaslonal  Delegation,  to  reoogniM 
the  special  role  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion health  care  system  and  strive  to  main- 
tain this  system  in  MlnneeoU  with  adequate 
funding:  Be  it  further 

"JtesolMd  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  State  of  MlnneeoU  is  directed  to  trans- 
mit oerUf  led  copies  of  this  memorial  to  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speako-  and  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  United  Statea  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  MlxmeaoU's  Senators  and  Rep- 
reaentatlvea  in  Congress." 

POM-181.  A  peUtlon  from  the  Governor 

of  the  SUte  of  Idaho  favoring  congressional 
approval  of  an  InteraUte  mutual  aid  com- 
pact; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEBS 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  538)  to 
implement  the  recommendations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor's  Task  Force  on  Economic 
Adjustment  and  Worker  Dislocation,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  additional  and  mi- 
nority views)  (Rept.  No.  100-63). 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment: 

8.  Res.  330:  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  need  for 
the  partldpants  in  the  seven-nation  eco- 
nomic summit  in  June  to  focus  their  atten- 
tion on  addressing  agricultural  Issues  in  a 
coordinated  manner. 


KXECU'l'lVE  REPORTS  OP 
COBOOTTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relatiorts: 

Charies  E.  Redman,  of  Florida,  a  Career 
Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  counselor,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

Robert  H.  PeUetreau.  Jr.,  of  Connecticut, 
a  career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  class  of  minister-counselor,  to  be 
Ambassador  Eztramdlnary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
RepubUc  of  Tunisia. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Robert  H.  PeUetreau.  Jr. 

Post:  Tunisia. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self.  none. 

3.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Katherine. 
Erica.  KUnbeth  PeUetreau— none. 


4.  ParenU  names:  Robert  H.  and  Mary  P. 

PeUetreau. 

Contributions  of  nominee's  father,  Robert 
H.  PeUetreau. 
19S3: 
7/6l/83-RepubUcan         National 

Committee „ $35 

7/37/83— Suffolk  County  RepubU- 

can  Committee 10 

8/31/83-RepabUcan         National 
Committee 35 


Subtotal 


60 


19*3: 
1/08/83— RepuUkan  National 

Committee... 35 

1/34/83— New  York  State  RepubU- 

can  Committee 15 

4/13/83-Buffolk  County  RepubU- 

can  Committee 15 

13/6/83-RepubUcan         National 

Committee — . 35 

Subtotal 85 


1984: 
5/05/84— New  York  State  RepubU- 

can  Committee 15 

1985: 
3/08/85— New  York  State  RepubU- 

can  Committee IS 

198S' 
1/06/86— RepubUcan         National 

Committee 35 

1/31/86-New  York  State  RepubU- 
can Committee 15 

10/34/86— Committee   to   Re-elect 

Justice  Wmiam  L.Underwood 50 

Subtotal 100 


Total. 


„ 375 

5.  OrandparenU  Names:  Richard  and 
Emma  B:.  Pigeon— deceased;  Robert  S.  and 
Mary  R.  PeUetreau— deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouses  Names:  Richard 
PeUetreau— none. 

7.  Sisters  and  Spouses  Names:  Robert  L. 
and  Anne  P.  Woodbury. 

Contributions  of  Nominee's  sister  and 
spouse,  Anne  P.  and  Robert  L.  Woodbury: 

1983 None 

1983 None 

1984— EUzabeth  MItcheU  for  Senate..     $150 

1985 None 

1966— Democratk:  State  Committee...     $100 


Total . 

Susan  PeUetreau— none. 
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Sol  Polansky,  of  Maryland,  a  Career 
Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service, 
Class  of  Mlnister-Cotmselor,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Eztraordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Bulgaria. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Sol  Polansky. 

Post:  American  Kmhassy,  Sofia,  Bulgaria. 

Contributions  (if  not,  write  none), 
smount.  date,  and  donee. 

1.  Self,  none. 

3.  ^muse,  $30.00.  10/33/84,  Jim  Hunt 
Committee. 

3.  ChUdren  and  Spouses  Names:  Steven 
Polansky.  none.  No  spouse. 

4.  ParenU  Names:  YetU  Polansky.  de- 
ceased; Charles  Polanaky,  deceased. 

5.  OrandparenU  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouses  Names:  Robert 
Pidansky.  none;  Betty  Polansky.  none. 


7.  Sisters  and  ftxHises  Names:  Rosslyn 
SuUlvan.  none;  Charles  SiUllvan.  none. 

John  Shad,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
l>e  Ambassador  ISztraordlnary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  SUtes  to  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  das  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  John  Shad. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee. 

1.  SeU.  John  Shad. 


OONTRIBUnONS-SELF 


3.  Spouse:  Patricia  (less  than  $500). 

3.  ChUdren  and  Spouses  Names:  LesUe 
(unmarried);  Rees  (wife— Pamela). 

4.  ParenU  Names:  John  Sgsbee  and  LU- 
llan  Rees  Shad  (deceased  before  1983). 

5.  OrandparenU  Names:  Loren  Rees.  Sara 
Johnson  Rees;  Frank  Shad.  Mary  CampbeU 
Shad  (deceased  before  1983). 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouses,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  Spouses,  none. 

Thomas  C.  Ferguson,  of  Florida,  to  be 
Ambassador  Eztraordlxuuy  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Brunei  Darussalam. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fomth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Thomas  C.  Ferguson. 

Post:  Ambassador— Brunei. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self,  $100.00-1081— Committee  of  100— 
Brevard  County;  $100.00— 1981— Lincoln 
Day  Banquet;  $10,000.00— 1982— RepubUcan 
Eagles;  $100.00— 1981— RepubUcan  Senatori- 
al Committee:  $300.00-1981,  82.  84— Repub- 
Ucan Presidential  Task  Force;  $10,000.00- 
1983— RepubUcan  Eagles:  $5,000.00 

(vprox)— in  kJnd-volunteer  efforts  and 
fund  raising— 1980-63— Reagan/Hawldns 
local  norida  cancUdates. 

3.  Spouse:  Unda  Ferguson,  none. 

3.  ChUdren  and  Spouses  Names:  LesUe 
Ferguson,  none;  Ian  Ferguson,  none;  Jessica 
Oray,  none. 

4.  ParenU  Names:  Orace  Ferguson.  $50.00 
(Kind/Cash)-1984— MItcheU  McConnel. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robt.  Bleyle.  $25.00-1984— 
Reagan/Bush  (CaUf.),  $300.00—1982-86— 
Howard  Jarvis. 

5.  Oran(^>arenU  Names:  Deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouses  Names:  John 
Bleyle,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  %K>uses  Names:  none. 

Robert  M.  SmaUey,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Ambassador  Eztraordlnary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Kingdom  of  Lesotho. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 


fourth  ralendar  year  preceding  the  ~»^«««*«»- 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomlnatlan. 

Nominee:  Robert  isaimfaiy  smalley. 

Post:  U,S.  Ambassador  to  Kingdom  of  Le- 
sotho. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  SeU,  Robert  M.  SmaUey.  none. 

2.  Qpaaat,  Rosemary  SmiOiey.  none. 

3.  Children  and  l^muses  Names:  LesUe 
SmaUey  Bradley,  none;  David  CHulstlan 
Smalley,  none. 

4.  ParenU  Names:  ^inillam  Denny  Smal- 
ley—deceased  1979;  Helen  McConneU  Smal- 
ley—deceased  1935. 

5.  OrandparenU  Names:  is»wn«tig  Smal- 
ley—deceased  approz.  1920;  (Orandmother's 
first  name  not  known  >—deceaaed  apmoz. 
1930;  Maternal  grandfather  wmiam  Oliver 
McConneU  (deceased  1941)  and  wife  (first 
name  not  known— deceased  approz.  1930). 

6.  Brothers  and  i^wuses  Names:  William 
McConneU  SmaUey,  none;  Jacqueline  Smal- 
ley, none;  David  Beymer  SmaUey.  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  ^wuses  Names:  Barbara 
SmaUey,  none. 

Samuel  B.  Thomsen.  of  California,  a  For- 
eign Service  Officer  of  Class  one,  to  be  the 
United  SUtes  Representative  to  the  Repul>- 
Uc  of  the  MarshaU  Islancte. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  '^'Mv^nr 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Samuel  B.  Thomsen. 

Post:  UJ3.  RepresenUtlve  Office,  Majuro. 
RepubUc  of  the  MarshaU  Islands. 

(Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse  Judith  D.,  none. 

3.  ChUdren  and  Spouses  Names:  Kathryn 
Oale,  none,  Samuel  P.E.,  none,  Robert  J., 
none. 

4.  ParenU  Names:  Samud  W.  and  Marga- 
ret Thomsen.  $10.0O-7/28/86-Calif.  Dem. 
Par. 

5.  OrandparenU  Names:  Ed  and  BCay 
View,  deceased;  Ed  and  Lena  Thomsen.  de- 
ceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  Amuses  Names:  John  and 
Judy  Thomsen.  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  Spouses  Names:  Mary  Joan 
Leuba.none. 

Denis  Lamb,  of  Virginia,  a  Career  Member 
of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  Class  of  Mln- 
ister-Coimselor,  to  be  the  Representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  O>operatlon  and  Devel- 
opment, with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Denis  Lamb. 

Post:  USOECD,  Paris. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  ^XNise,  Helen,  nuie.  

3.  (ChUdren  and  %>ouses  Names:  Wmiam 
(minor),  none. 

4.  ParenU  Names:  ^HlUam  Lamb,  none; 
Bemadlne  Lamb,  none. 

5.  OrandparenU  Names:  Deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouses  Names:  Robert 
and  Amy  I^mb,  lume;  Timothy  and  Marga- 
ret Lamb,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  Spouses  Names:  None. 
Sherman  M.  Funk,  of  Maryland,  to  be  In- 
spector General.  Department  of  State; 

Victor  H.  Ftank.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
United  States  Director  of  the  Asian  Devel- 
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Antfyy  X  CMbtM.  of  Vlntnla.  to  be  In- 
Ommnl  IhiMad  Statas  Inf ofoikUoD 


(TlM  above  nomlnattoiM  w«re  report- 
ed with  the  TwrnmmwKHrton  that  they 
be  oonflnned.  mibjaet  to  the  nomlneee' 
eommltiiMnt  to  remoDd  to  requceU  to 
aapear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
eoo^tuted  eonunlttee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  FBLL.  Mr.  PreaMnt.  alK>  for 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rriationa.  I 
report  favorably  a  nnmtnafkm  lift  In 
the  lyxeisn  Serrlee  which  waa  printed 
tai  the  CuiiamiTomi  Raooas  of  Janu- 
ary ai.  1M7.  and.  to  nve  the  ezpeoM 
of  leprlnthis.  aak  unanimous  consent 
that  It  lie  at  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  Senators. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILUS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  followlnc  biUs  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.   McCAIN   (for   hlmKlf.   Mr. 

IMOUTB.  snd  Mr.  Bv/ura): 

&  ISOX.  A  bOl  to  eatsbUsb  Federal  itaiKl- 

u^  and  regulstlans  for  tbe  conduct  of 

gMwhif  acthrltlea  on  Indian  ttmmtinnt  and 

lf««i«  and  (or  ottaar  puiposw  to  tbe  Select 

i  on  Indian  Aft  aiia. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  hlmaelf  and  Mr. 


B.  1M4.  A  bUl  to  enhance  the  enersy  aeai- 
rtty  of  tbe  United  Statea.  improve  the  envl- 
ranment.  and  expand  markets  for  agrlcul- 
tuial  eommodltlea  by  providlnc  for  the  In- 
creased mt  of  motor  fuel  blended  with  ethar 
noi:  to  the  Committee  on  ttierty  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

By  Mr.  DA8CHU  (for  hlmaelf  and 

&  laoe.  A  bOl  to  settle  certain  clataui  arte- 
tns  out  of  activities  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  n>Mii»alh«v  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Attalis. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  hlmaelf.  Mr. 
Mr.     Srsnna.     and     Mr. 


a  IMS.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ulea  of  the  United  States  to  make  the  tem- 
porary mmtlflrattt?"  of  the  tariff  treatment 
on  eertaln  iHnrrTB****  surtical  gowns  and 
drapes  permanent;  to  the  Committee  on  Fl- 


By  Mr.  KXNNKDT: 
&  190T.  A  bOl  to  extend  the  authortaatlon 
of  appnuMristtoos  for  prasrssM  and  acUvl- 
tlcs  under  title  m  of  the  PobUc  Health 
Service  Act.  to  establish  a  National  Health 
Service  Oorpa  Loan  Repayment  Program,  to 
otbsrwtae  levtae  and  extend  the  pragram  for 
the  Nattooal  Health  Servtoe  Cofpa.  and  for 
other  puiposer.  to  the  Oamsntttee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Rssourees. 

By  Mr.  MoCONNKIX  (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 
Tteswooa.  Mr.  Oombi.  Mr.  lyAHATO, 
Mr.  DoHBncx.  Mr.  Bvam.  Mr.  0«s«. 
Mr.  OsASSLST.  Mr.  UraAS.  Mr. 
MoCazs.  Mr.  rssssiBS  Mr.  Quatls. 
Mr.  Rdshas.  Mr.  Sncimi.  snd  Mr. 
Wnsow): 
&  IMS.  A  bffi  to  amend  the  Federal  Dec- 
tian  raiBiia^  Act  of  19T1  to  prohlMt  direct 
to  candMstw  by  multlcsnd>> 

,  reoulrs  full  disdo- 

o<  ■llewirta  to  InfhMnne  Federal  eleo- 
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tlom  through  "soft  money"  and  Independ- 
ent expandtturea.  and  correct  Inequities  re- 
sulting from  peisonal  financing  of  cam- 
patgne:  to  the  Oonmlttes  on  Rulea  and  Ad- 
mlnlitratlon.  _  .. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
PussssssQSS.    Ms.    MmuLSKX.    Mr. 
BosaicK.  Mr.  DsCoiKna.  Mr.  Bvass. 
Mr.  Kboibt.  Mr.  Kssst.  Mr.  Mat- 
■uaAOA.    Mr.    Monmua.    and    Mr. 
RnoLB): 
S.  IMS.  A  bOl  to  ensure  economic  equity 
for  American  women  by  providing  retire- 
ment security,  making  quality  dependent 
care  available,  ending  dtocrtmlnatlon  In  in- 
surance and  commercial  credit,  providing 
equal    employment    opportunity    and    pay 
•qulty.  protecting  weUare  of  ipouMa  of  per- 
sons tnstltutlonallaed  under  the  Medicaid 
Program,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Ooomilttee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    HKLM8    (for    hlmaelf.    Mr. 
DuaamsBasa.  Mr.  Bosch  win.  Mr. 
Lauissssso.  Mr.  Dols.  Mr.  Hsrus. 
Mr.  LooAS.  Mr.  Sinsss.  Mr.  Hscbt. 
and  Mr.  Cocwsam): 
SJ.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  June  21.   1089. 
and  ending  on  June  38.  1980.  aa  "Food  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  snd 
Mr.  McCLoax): 
8J.  Res.  150.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
the  approval  of  (Congress  of  the  site  on  the 
Clinch  River  in  the  Roane  County  portion 
of  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee  for  a  monitored  re- 
trievable storage  faculty,  with  respect  to 
which  a  notice  of  disapproval  was  submitted 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
and  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see on  May  M.  1087:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DsCONCINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
OsASSixr,  Mr.  Lautbissso,  Mr. 
IXAmato.  Mr.  NicKUS.  Mr.  FowLsa. 
Mr.  Sabsamss.  Mr.  Oosx,  Mr.  Exos, 
Mr.  PsBSSLBS.  Mr.  Dosamsaosa.  Mr. 
BSABUT.  Mr.  Dodo,  Mr.  ABAMa.  Mr. 
MOTSXHAM.  Mr.  GLBini.  Mr.  Looax. 
Mr.  MoClubx.  Mr.  Rxnt.  Ms.  Mikitl- 
BKi.  Mr.  Lxvni.  BIr.  BmrsBS,  Mr. 
QuATLB.  Mr.  Pxu,  Mr.  I^aht.  Mr. 
BoBBS.  Mr.  Smos.  Mr.  Dolb.  Mr. 
KAsns.  Mr.  Sasfobo,  Mr.  Rnoix 
Mr.  PBTOB,  Mr.  Staftobd.  Mr. 
Tbiblb.  Mr.  Nuini.  Mr.  Dexos,  Mr. 
MncHXLL.  Mr.  STBVKin.  Mr.  Obaham. 
Mr.  HxnsnaiXT,  Mr.  Isoutb,  Mr. 
BXDR.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Wilsos.  Mr. 
BoscHWRX.  Mr.  McCaib.  Mr. 
Baocus.  Mr.  Bbhtsbh.  Mr.  Bomamah. 
Mr.  Bbbaox.  Mr.  Dasooj;  Mr. 
HsruH.  Mr.  Hotxnras.  Mr.  Jorh- 
ROH,  Mr.  Ksmmnr.  Mr.  Msifusa 
Mr.  Mbrbhsaum.  Mr.  Sasssb.  Mr. 
Skblst.  Mr.  Oabh.  Mr.  Abmstboho. 
Mr.  Etahs.  Mr.  Mobkowski.  Mr. 
SrscTSB.  Mr.  Stmms.  snd  Mr.  Fobs): 
BJ.  Res.  ISl.  Joint  resolution  to  tVslgnate 
August  1.  1987.  as  "Helsinki  Humsn  Rights 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIBOXjS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SJ.  Rea.  liX  Joint  resoiutioo  expressing 
the  seiMe  of  the  Congrem  with  respect  to 
the  fisedom  and  independence  of  the  people 
of  btmiia.  LatvK  and  mhtianta;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relatlooa. 


June  S,  1987 

8TATKMXNT8  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILUB  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  McCsni  (for  himself.  Mr. 
IiiouTB.  and  Mr.  Btans): 
S.  130S.  A  bill  to  establish  Federal 
standards  and  regulations  for  the  con- 
duct of  gamine  actlyltles  on  Indian 
reservations  and  Iwids.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

nmxAS  GAimN  bsoolatobt  act 
Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  In- 
troducing today  legislation  which 
would  establish  Federal  standards  and 
regulations  for  the  conduct  of  gaming 
activities  on  Indian  reservations  and 
lands.  This  bill  is  Identical  to  the  one 
introduced  by  Congressman  Moaais 
Udall  in  the  House  on  May  21.  I  am 
joined  In  Introducing  this  bill  by  my 
distinguished  colleagues  Senator 
IKOUTS  and  Senator  Evams. 

As  rnmnj  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
this  is  the  first  piece  of  legislation  In- 
troduced on  the  subject  of  Indian 
gaming  since  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  its  decision  in  the  Caba- 
aon  case.  The  Court  held  that  neither 
California  State  statutes  or  municipal 
ordinances  governing  the  operation  of 
gaming  activities  applied  to  games  on 
the  reservaUons  of  the  Cabaaon  and 
Morongo  Band  of  Mission  Indians. 
This  ruling  essentially  upheld  the 
dvU/regulatory-crlmlnal/prohlbitory 
test  used  by  lower  courts  in  previous 
challenges  to  gambling  operations  on 
Indian  reservations.  That  is.  where  a 
State's  public  policy,  as  a  matter  of 
criminal  law,  prohibits  a  form  of  gam- 
bling to  be  conducted  within  its 
broders,  that  prohlbiUon  applies  to 
Indian  reservations  and  lands  within 
that  State.  On  the  otlier  hand,  where 
a  State  merely  regulates  a  form  of 
gambling,  the  State's  regulations  do 
not  apply  to  activities  conducted  on 
Indian  reservations  and  lands  within 
that  State. 

The  regulatory /prohibitory  test  was 
first  applied  to  Indian  gaming  In  Semi- 
nole versus  Butterworth.  There  the 
Supreme  Court  found  that  the  gaming 
laws  in  the  State  of  Florida  were  dvll/ 
regulatory  in  nature.  Accordingly,  the 
Seminole  Tribe,  or  any  other  tribe  in 
that  State,  could  engage  in.  or  license 
and  regulate,  a  gaming  activity  within 
its  reservation  free  of  State  Ucenslng 
and  regulation  where  the  State  per- 
mitted that  activity. 

Another  case  worth  noting  is  Santa 
Ana  Pueblo  versus  HodeL  Here  the 
district  court  held  that  parimutuel  dog 
racing  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  was 
criminal/prohibitory  in  nature.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  court  upheld  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior's  decision  to  disap- 
prove of  the  tribe's  proposal  to  con- 
struct and  operate  a  parimutuel  dog- 
radng  facility. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  re- 
mains constatent  with  that  body  of  law 
that  has  developed  on  gambling  actlvl- 
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ties  on  Indian  reservations.  Some 
tribes  assert  that  as  a  result  of  Cabar 
son  legidatlon  is  unnecessary  and 
would  Infringe  upon  their  tribal  sover- 
eignty. Others  argue  that  because  the 
potential  exists  for  increased  criminal 
activity.  States  should  be  given  Juris- 
diction, regulation,  oiforoement,  and 
taxation  over  Indian  gaming  activities. 
I  can  accept  neither  positicm. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  gaming  ac- 
tivities, primarily  bingo,  have  provided 
tribes  with  an  important  source  of  rev- 
enue to  offset  tbe  reduced  level  of 
Federal  funding.  TrilMs  use  their  prof- 
its to  support  tribal  governments  as 
well  as  the  health,  education,  social 
and  economic  needs  of  their  members. 

States  are  concerned,  however, 
about  the  potential  for  increased 
criminal  activity.  I  believe  this  is  a  le- 
gitimate concern.  And,  I  believe  tribes 
are  recognizing  the  Importance  of  en- 
suring that  adequate  safeguards  are  in 
place  to  protect  the  badly  needed 
tribal  revenue  they  raise.  espedaSy 
where  management  contracts  are  used. 
I  am  familiar  with  at  least  one  tribe 
that  has  been  through  seven  manage- 
ment contractors  and  has  never  once 
received  the  profits  they  were  prom- 
ised or  could  reasonably  expect. 

I  believe  this  legislation  is  the  best 
attempt  so  far  to  pull  together  the 
concerns  of  tribes  and  States.  It  would 
allow  tribes  to  continue  gaming  activi- 
ties that  are  consistent  with  current 
law  under  Federal  regulations  and 
standards,  without  State  intrusion, 
while  ensuring  that  adequate  safe- 
guards and  careful  monitoring  are 
maintained  to  prevent  criminal  activi- 
ty as  called  for  by  States. 

Some  Members  of  Congress,  includ- 
ing myself,  have  stated  that  they 
would  rather  see  tribes  Involved  in 
other  revenue-raising  activities.  But 
we  must  ask  ourselves  If  we  have  pro- 
vided tribes  with  sufficient  opportuni- 
ties to  generate  revenue  and  further 
their  economic  self-sufficiency.  My 
answer  is  no,  we  have  not  d<Hie 
enough.  And.  once  legislation  has 
passed.  I  challenge  those  of  us  In  the 
Congress  who  have  been  involved  in 
the  g»t«iTig  debate  to  devote  our  ener- 
gies to  increasing  opportunities  for 
tribes  to  pursue  long-term  economic 
development.  We  have  not  fulfiUed 
our  obligation  to  those  Indian  tribes 
across  this  Nation;  and,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  we  have  put  them  into 
third-country  status,  which  I  believe  is 
a  disgrace  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation. 

I  encourage  tribes.  States,  and  other 
interested  parties  to  carefully  review 
this  bill  and  be  prepared  to  offer  their 
comments  and  suggesti^His  when  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
hold  its  gaming  hearing  on  June  22.  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
examine  this  bilL  I  think  they  will 
find  It  is  a  reasoned  and  balanced  ap- 
proach. 


Mr.  President,  I  ssk  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  aiul  the 
sectlon-by-section  analysis  to  it  be 
printed  in  the  Racx>u>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RsooBS,  as  follows: 

S.  130S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Kejtre»entaHve$  of  the  United  Stata  of 
America  in  Congrett  ossemMed,  That  this 
Act  may  tie  dted  as  the  "Indian  Gaming 
RasHlstoryAct". 

Ssc.  3.  The  Coogreas  finds  that— 

(1)  numerous -iBdisn  tribes  haw  beooSM 
engaged  In  or  bare  licensed  gaming  activi- 
ties on  Indlsn  lands  as  a  means  of  generat- 
ing tribal  govemmeBtal  revenue; 

(X)  Indian  trlbea  have  the  exclusive  right 
to  regulate  gaming  settvtty  on  Indian  lands 
Which  U  not  spedncally  prohibited  by  Fed- 
eral law  and  which  is  conducted  within  a 
State  which  doea  not,  as  a  matter  of  crimi- 
nal law  and  puUlc  policy,  prohibit  muA 
gaming  actlvltr. 

(8)  Federal  eoiats  have  held  that  aectlon 
2103  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  ammrtwi 
(25  UJS.C.  81).  requires  Secretarial  review  of 
management  contracts  deidlng  with  gaming, 
but  does  not  provide  standards  for  approval 
of  such  contracts; 

(4)  existing  Federal  law  does  not  provide 
clear  standards  or  regulations  necessary  to 
Insure  the  orderly  conduct  of  gaming  activi- 
ties on  Indian  lands; 

(5)  a  principal  goal  of  Federal  Indian 
policy  is  to  promote  tribal  economic  devel- 
opment, tribal  self-sufficiency,  and  strong 
tribal  government;  and 

(6)  tribal  operations  and  licensing  of 
gaming  actlvlUes  is  a  legitimate  means  of 
generating  revenues. 

Sbc.  3.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is— 

(1)  to  provide  a  statutory  basis  t<x  the  op- 
eration of  gaming  by  Indian  tribes  as  a 
means  of  promoting  tribal  economic  devel- 
opment, self-sufficiency,  and  strong  tribal 
governments; 

(2)  to  provide  a  statutory  basts  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  g»™»"g  by  an  Indian  tribe  ade- 
quate to  shield  It  from  organised  crime  and 
other  corrupting  Influencea,  to  ensure  that 
the  trflie  is  the  primary  baiefidary  of  the 
gMwing  operation,  and  to  assure  that 
gMwhig  is  conducted  fairly  and  honestly  by 
both  the  operator  snd  the  playeis;  and 

(3)  to  declare  that  the  establishment  of  in- 
dependent Federal  regulatory  authority  for 
gmiing  on  Indian  lands,  the  establishment 
of  Federal  standards  for  gaming  on  Indian 
lands,  snd  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Indian  Gaming  Commission  are  necessary 
to  meet  congressional  concerns  regarding 
g»»n«ng  and  to  protect  such  gaming  as  a 
means  of  generating  tribal  revenue. 

Sbc.  4.  (aKl)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  gaming  regulated  by  this  Act  shall 
be  unlawful  on  any  lands  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  under  existing  authority  in  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  any  Indian  tribe  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act— 

(A)  If  such  lands  are  located  outside  the 
boundaries  of  such  tribe's  reservation  or  are 
not  contiguous  to  such  reaervatloo;  or 

(B)  with  respect  to  tribes  which  do  not 
have  a  current  reservation,  if  such  lands 


(11)  are  not  contiguous  to  real  moperty 
held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  tat  waOx 
tribe  before  the  paasase  of  tlito  Act. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shaD  affect 
or  diminish  tbe  autboclty  and  respaaafblllty 
of  the  Secretary  to  take  lands  into  trust  or 
apply  to  lands  taken  In  trust  as  part  of  a  set- 
tlement of  a  land  dalm  or  Fsdetal  acknowl- 

(b)  Subaectlon  (a)  ahaU  not  apply  if  the 
Indian  tribe  requesting  the  soquisttioo  of 
such  Isndi  in  trust  obtatas  the  concuiieuue 
of  tbe  aovemor  of  the  State,  and  the  eov- 
emlng  4)odiea  of  the  county  or  i 
in  which  sodi  laadi  sre  located. 

(c>  frovisieps  of  the  ln>smi 
Code  of  1888.  omwiemtng  the-taaattan  snd 
the  r^orttng  and  wlthhoMteg  of  taxes  pur- 
suant to  tbe  operatloo  of  a  ganbilng  or  wa- 
gering operation,  shall  apply  to  the  oper- 
atloDs  in  aoootd  with  tlie  Indian  fJsnrtng 
Regulatory  Act  the  same  as  they  apply  to 
State  operatioos. 

Sac.  S.  <a)  There  is  estshUshed  sAthln  tlie 
Department  of  tlie  Interior  an  IndencBHient 
commlsBlon  to  be  known  as  the  Natlanal 


(1)  outside  of  such  tribe's  last  recognised 
reservatlao  wlthm  tbe  State  or  States 
within  which  such  tribe  is  presently  located: 
or 


(bXl)  Thf  rawniiasinn  nhall  be  i 
of  five  members  who  shall  be  appointed  as 
follows: 

(A)  a  Chairman  who  shall  serve  full-time 
and  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  who  shaU  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President; 

(B)  a  member  who  shall  be  selected  by  the 
Secretary:  and 

(C)  three  members  wtio  shall  be  enrolled 
members  of  Federally  recognised  Indian 
tribes  and  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  from  the  recommendattons  of 
tribes  then  engaged  in  or  regulating  gaming 
acUvlUes. 

(2)  Not  more  than  three  meori>ers  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  of  the  same  political 
party. 

(3XA)  Except  for  the  Chairman  and 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  -this  para- 
graph, members  shall  be  appointSd  for 
terms  of  three  years. 

(B)  Of  the  members  first  appotated— 

W  the  member  appointed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (IXB)  and  one  member  appoint- 
ed pursuant  to  paragraph  (IXC)  ihaD  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  two  years;  and 

(U)  the  remaining  members  appointed  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (IXC)  shall  be  appoint- 
ed for  a  term  of  three  years. 

(4)  Any  individual  who— 

(A)  has  been  convicted  of  «  felony  or 
gaming  off  ense: 

(B)  has  any  mansgement  responsibility  in 
any  g»T«wg  activity  regulated  pursuant  to 
this  Act; 

(C)  has  a  financial  tnterest  In.  or  manage- 
ment reaponsibBlty  for,  any  management 
contract  approved  pursuant  to  aectiap  18  of 
this  Act;  or 

(D)  is  employed  by  any  Federal.  State,  or 
local  government 

shall  not  be  eligible  for  appointment  to.  or 
to  continue  service  ofi.  the  rnmniisiinn 

(6)  Except  for  the  Chairman,  a  mcsiber  of 
the  Commission  may  only  be  removed  for 
cause. 

(c)  Vacancies  oocurring  on  the 
sion  shaU  be  filled  In  the 
the  originsl  appolntmait  A 
serve  after  the  expiratiao  of  bis  tsna  untO 
his  successor  Ims  been  sppoiated,  unless  be 
hss  been  lemoved  for  cause  under  sabseo- 
tieo  (bX5)  of  this  section. 
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of  Um  OoBimlMian 


tribM  and  priraU  antltlM  for  MthrtttM  imo- 
to  Um  dtaebarfo  of  the  dutlM  of  the 


(•)  Th*  _ 
iky  vote.  CD*  of  Um 


.bymftlor- 
to  Mnr*  M 
iMCbalmMn 
_  1  of  Um  nunmlMlnn  In  Um 
)  of  Um  Ctaalnaan. 
<f)  Um  naimihilnn  iImU  meet  at  the  coll 
of  the  CSMlmon  or  a  malortty  of  Ita  mem- 
vrngm  but  ibaa  metit  at  leaet  once  every  four 


(S>  bold  lucb  heartnn.  lit  and  act  at  Rich 
thwjM  and  piacea.  take  nich  tesUraooy.  and 
raeeiTe  such  eirtdence  aa  the  CammiMton 
deeoM  api)roprfatei 

(•)  administer  oatha  or  afflrmattooa  to 
wItneeMa  appearlni  before  the  CommlMtop; 


(gXl)  The  Chalnnan  o(  Um  Oommlmten 
fti^ii  be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  that  of  level 
IV  of  the  Sneuttve  Schedule  (5  VAC. 

Iti  The  other  inwr<*^'"  of  the  Commlalon 
alfn  be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  dally 
•qulTalMit  to  that  of  levd  V  of  the  Bzecu- 
ttve  Sebadule  (S  UAC  5316). 

($)  AQ  memberi  shall  be  retanbuned  for 
travel,  wibslstenne.  and  other  necessary  ex- 
liiiiMie  Incurred  by  them  In  the  perf onnanoe 
of  their  duties. 

1^.  g.  (a)  The  Chatman  of  the  Oommw- 
^OB  shaD  have  power,  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  Commission,  to- 

(1)  tasue  orders  of  tamiwrary  closure  of 
g^ing   activities   as   provided    In   section 

(3)  levy  and  collect  dvO  fines  ss  provided 
In  section  IMa): 

(3)  approve  tribal  ordinances  reculatlnc 
Oam  n  v^  Class  m  f™'"g  as  provided  In 
■ectlon  11  and  13: 

(4)  approve  management  contracts  for 
Clam  n  and  m  t»™'"g  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 13;  and 

(5)  promulgate  regulatory  schemes  for 
Class  in  g»M«hif  M  provided  in  section  12. 

(b)  The  Chairman  ahaU  have  such  other 
poweta  as  may  be  delegated  by  the  Commls- 


Sac.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  spe- 
cific power,  not  subject  to  delegaUon— 

(1)  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Chairman,  to  approve  the  annual  budget  of 
the  Commission  as  provided  In  section  19; 

(3)  to  adopt  regulaUons  for  the  assess- 
ment and  cidlectkm  of  dvU  fines  as  provided 
In  sectkm  IKa): 

(3)  by  an  afflimaUve  vote  of  not  less  than 
three  members,  to  adopt  the  annual  sssess- 
menU  as  provldsd  in  section  19: 

(4)  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  not  lev  than 
throe  members,  to  autholse  the  Chairman 
to  issue  subpoenas  ss  provided  in  section  17; 
and 

(5)  by  an  afflrmattve  vote  of  not  leas  than 
three  members  and  after  a  full  hearing,  to 
make  permanent  a  temporary  ordCT  of  the 
Chairman  eloatng  a  gaming  acUvity  as  pro- 
vided m  section  15(b). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  nrnn*^'^  Indian  gaming  activities  on  a 


(3)  inspect  and  examine  all  premises 
where  Indian  gaming  is  conducted; 

(3)  conduct  or  cause  to  be  conducted  such 
background  Investigations  as  may  be  neoes- 


(4)  have  the  right  to  demand  access  to  and 
Inspiect.  examine,  irtiotooopy,  and  audit  all 
papen.  books,  and  records  respecting 
Inoame  of  a  gaming  aettvtty  and  all  oUier 
matters  necessary  to  the  enforcement  of 
thtoAct: 

(5)  use  the  United  Statea  malls  in  the 
same  rrr**"— •  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tion aa  other  departoMnU  and  agencies  of 
the  United  States: 

(g)  procure  soptfles.  servloes.  and  proper- 
ty by  oontrac*  in  aeoordanoe  with  applicable 
Federal  laws  and  regulations: 

(T)  to  the  extent  feasible,  enter  into  oon- 
traeU  with  tribes,  associations  of  Indian 


(10)  promulgate  such  guidelines  and  regu- 
latlfttw  as  it  deems  appropriate  to  Imple- 
nsent  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sac  8.  (aXl).  The  Chairman,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  shall  appoint  a 
General  Counsel  to  the  Commission  who 
f^aii  have  a  background  tn  Indian  Affairs. 
The  Oenoml  Counsel  may  be  paid  at  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  OS-IS 
of  the  Oeneral  Schedule  (5  UjB.C.  5333). 

(2)  The  Chairman  shall  appoint  other 
staff  of  the  Commission  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Utle  6,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appolntmenU  in  the  compeUUve 
aervlce,  but  such  appointments  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  section  12  of  the  Act  of  June  18, 1934 
(43  Stat.  9M),  as  amended. 

(3)  The  Commission  may  procure  tempo- 
rary and  intermittent  services  under  section 
3109  (b)  of  tiUe  5.  United  States  CTode,  but 
at  rates  (or  Individuals  not  to  exceed  the 
daily  equivalent  of  the  maximum  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  OS-IS  of  the 
Oeneral  Schedule. 

(bXl)  Upon  the  requeet  of  the  (Thalrman. 
the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  author- 
ised to  detaU  any  of  the  personnel  of  such 
agency  to  the  Commission  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  Act.  unless  otherwise  prohibited  by  law. 
(3)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Information  necessary  to 
enable  It  to  carry  out  this  Act.  Upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Chairman,  the  head  of  such  de- 
partment or  agency  shall  furnish  such  infor- 
mation to  the  C^ommisslon.  unless  otherwise 
prohibited  by  law. 

Sac.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  or  Administrator 
of  the  Oeneral  Services  Administration 
shall  provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  such  administrative  support 
services  as  the  Commission  may  request. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  provide 
staff  and  support  assistance  to  provide  in- 
terim regulation  and  orderly  transition  until 
such  time  as  the  Commission  Is  appointed 
andean  become  organised. 

Sac.  10.  (a)  Clam  I  gaming  shall  be  within 
the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  Indian 
trlbea  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(b)  Clam  n  and  (Hass  III  gaming  shall  be 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  where 
such  Indian  gaming  is  located  within  a  State 
that  permlU  such  gaming  for  any  purpose 
by  any  person,  organisation  or  enUty  and 
such  g^»«Hig  It  not  otherwise  specifically 
prohibited  on  Indian  lands  by  Federal  Uw. 

Sac.  11.  (a)  An  Indian  tribe  may  engage  in. 
and  regulate.  Clam  n  ganUng  activity  on  the 
Indian  lands  of  such  tribe  if  the  governing 
body  of  the  tribe  adopts  an  ordinance  which 
is  approved  by  the  Chairman  pursuant  to 
this  Act 

(b)  The  Chairman  shaU  approve  any  tribal 
ordinance  concerning  the  conduct,  licensing, 
or  regulation  of  Clam  n  gaming  aeUvlty  cm 
the  Indian  lands  of  such  tribe  If  such  ordi- 
nance provides  that — 

(1)  except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c), 
the  Indian  tribe  Itaelf  shall  have  the  sole 
proprietary  interest  and  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  any  gaming  activity; 


(3)  net  revenues  from  any  tribal  gaming 
acUvlty  are  not  to  be  used  for  purposes 
other  than— 

(A)  u>  fund  tribal  government  operatiooa 
or  programs; 

(B)  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  Indian  tribe  and  its  members;  and 

(C)  to  promote  tribal  economic  develop- 
ment: 

(3)  annual  outside  Independent  audits  of 
the  gaming  activity  will  be  obtained  by  the 
Indian  tribe  and  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mission: 

(4)  all  contracts  for  supplies,  services,  or 
concessions  for  a  contract  amount  In  excess 
of  $35,000  annually,  except  contracts  for 
professional  legal  or  accounting  servloes,  re- 
lating to  such  gaming  acUvlty  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  Independent  audits: 

(5)  the  construcUon  and  maintenance  of 
the  g«wi<"g  facility,  and  the  operation  of 
that  gaming  acUvlty,  will  meet  applicable 
environmental,  health  and  safety  standards; 
and 

(6)  the  tribe  shall  have  an  adequate 
system  to  ensure  that  background  investiga- 
tions are  conducted  on  the  primary  manage- 
ment offldaU  and  key  employees  of  the 
gaming  enterprise  and  that  oversight  of 
such  officials  and  their  management  will  be 
conducted  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

(c)  A  tribal  ordinance  or  resoluUon  may 
provide  for  the  licensing  or  regulation  of 
Clam  n  gaming  activities  owned  by  individ- 
uals or  enUtlea  other  than  the  Indian  tribe, 
except  that  the  tribal  Ucenslng  requlre- 
menU  shaU  be  at  least  ss  restricUve  as  those 
established  by  SUte  law  governing  similar 
gaming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
within  which  such  tribe  U  located.  No  indi- 
vidual or  entity,  other  than  the  tribe,  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  a  tribal  license  to  own 
s  cnass  II  gaming  activity  within  the  tribe's 
Jurisdiction  if  such  individual  or  enUty 
would  not  be  eligible  to  receive  a  State  li- 
cense to  conduct  the  same  activity  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State. 

(d)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  sub- 
mission of  any  tribal  gaming  ordinance,  the 
(Chairman  shall  approve  such  ordinance  if  It 
meets  the  requirements  of  thU  section.  Any 
such  ordinance  not  acted  upon  at  the  end  of 
that  sixty  day  period  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  approved  by  the  Chairman, 
except  as  such  ordinance  may  t>e  inconsist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(eXl)  Any  Indian  tribe  which  operates  a 
Class  n  g^"'"g  activity  and  which— 

(A)  conducts  such  operaUon  directly  with- 
out a  management  contract; 

(B)  has  continuously  conducted  such  ac- 
tivity for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four 
years,  including  at  least  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(C)  has  otherwise  complied  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section 

may  petition  the  Commission  for  a  certifi- 
cate of  self-regulation. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  issue  a  certifi- 
cate of  self-regulaUon  If  it  determlnea.  from 
available  Inf ormaUon  and  after  a  hearing  If 
requested  by  the  tribe,  that  the  tribe  has— 

(A)  conducted  its  gaming  activity  in  a 
manner  which— 

(I)  has  resulted  in  an  effective  and  honest 
accounting  of  all  revenues; 

(II)  has  resulted  in  a  reputation  for  safe, 
fair,  and  honest  operation  of  the  acUvltr. 
and 

(ill)  has  been  generally  free  of  evidence  of 
criminal  or  dishonest  acUvlty; 

(B)  adopted  and  is  Implementing  adequate 
sygtemsfor— 


(I)  accounting  for  all  revenues  from  the 
activity: 

(II)  investigation,  licensing,  and  monitor- 
ing of  aU  employees  of  the  gaming  acUvlty; 


(111)  Investigation,  enforoemmt.  and  proa- 
ecutlon  of  violations  of  Its  gaming  ordinance 
and  regulations;  and 

(C)  conducted  the  operation  on  a  fiscally 
and  ecoootnlcally  sound  basis. 

(3)  During  any  year  in  which  a  tribe  has  a 
certificate  for  self -regulation— 

(A)  the  tribe  shaU  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3).  and  (4) 
of  section  7(b);  subseeUoos  (i),  (J),  and  (k)  of 
section  13;  and  section  IS; 

(B)  the  tribe  shall  continue  to  submit  sn 
annual  independent  audit  as  required  by 
section  lI(bX3)  and  shall  submit  to  the 
Oxnmlmlon  a  complete  resume  on  all  em- 
ployees hired  and  licensed  by  the  tribe  sub- 
sequent to  the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of 
self-regulation;  and 

(C)  the  C^ommlssion  may  not  assem  a  fee 
on  such  activity  pursuant  to  section  14  in 
excess  of  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
gram  revenue. 

(4)  The  Commission  may,  for  Just  cause 
and  after  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
remove  a  certificate  of  self -regulaUon  by  an 
afflimaUve  vote  of  not  less  than  three  of  its 
members 

Ssc.  12.  (a)  An  Indian  tribe  may  engage  in 
Class  III  gaming  acUvlty  on  the  Indian 
lands  of  such  tribe  if  the  governing  body  of 
the  tribe  adopts  a  Clam  III  ordinance  which 
meets  the  reqtilrements  of  secUm  11(b)  snd 
which  is  approved  by  the  Chairman  and 
such  tribe  has  obtained  a  license  from  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  subsecUon  (b)  of 
thissectUm. 

(b)  With  req>ect  to  any  appllcaUon  for  a 
license  to  operate  a  Class  III  gaming  estab- 
lishment, the  Commission  shall  ascertain 
the  ability  of  the  prospecUve  licensee,  snd 
any  management  contractor  with  which  the 
prospecUve  licensee  has  entered  into  a  man- 
agement contract,  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  the  rules  of  the  Oxn- 
mlsslon.  and  otherwise  determine  the  suit- 
ability and  fitness  of  the  management  con- 
tractor, if  any,  to  operate  a  licensed  Class 
m  gaming  establishment  tn  an  honest 
manner,  for  the  general  economic  benefit  of 
the  tribe.  The  Commission  shall  grant  a  li- 
cense to  any  tribal  applicant  unless  it  makes 
a  specific  finding  that  such  applicant  cannot 
operate  the  gaming  aeUvlty  in  accordance 
with  the  staitdards  established  under  this 
Act  and  the  gaming  codes  established  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  this  secUon. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  suspend,  modify, 
at  revoke  a  license  to  operate  a  licensed 
Class  m  establishment  If  after  a  hearing.  It 
oondudes  that,  due  to  substantial  violations 
of  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  the  opera- 
tor cannot  continue  to  operate  the  g^wiiny 
acUvlty  In  accordance  with  the  standards  es- 
tablished under  this  Act.  The  Commission 
may  also,  with  the  consent  of  the  tribe, 
impose  addiUonal  condlUons  for  the  oper- 
aUon of  such  an  establishment. 

(d)  Upon  receipt  of  an  appllcaUon  for  a 
Clam  III  gaming  license,  the  Commission 
shall  cause  an  appropriate  review  to  be 
made  and  act  on  such  sppllcaUon  within 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  of  the  receipt 
of  such  appllcaUon. 

(eXl)  In  any  case  where  the  (Chairman 
first  approves  an  ordinance  under  subsec- 
Uon (a)  of  this  secUon  for  the  conduct  of  a 
type  of  Class  in  gaming  acUvlty  within  any 
State,  the  Chairman,  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  shall  adopt  a  ccmipre- 


hensive  regulatory  scheme  for  such  g^^'^g 
acUvlty.  Such  regulaUons  shaU  be  developed 
and  adopted  only  after  consultation  with 
the  affected  Indian  tribe  or  tribea  and  with 
the  appropriate  otfleials  of  the  State  within 
which  such  aeUvlty  Is  to  be  conducted. 

(2)  The  regulations  adopted  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  identical  to  those 
provided  for  the  same  acUvlty  by  the  State 
within  which  such  Indian  g«"«"g  acUvlty  is 
to  be  condxMted  which  is  applicable  to  a 
State  licensee  subsequent  to  the  Issuance  of 
such  lionise,  except  that  the  Chairman 
shall  exclude  any  proviskms  of  the  State's 
regiilattons  which  impose  any  tax,  aaeas- 
ment,  fee,  or  other  flnanrlal  burden  up<m  a 
gaming  activity  and  shall  exclude  or  modify 
any  of  the  State's  regulations  which  be  de- 
termines are  clearly  Inappropriate  for  appll- 
caUon to  Indian  tribea  and  their  operaUons 
or  which  would  unreasonably  impair  the 
ability  of  the  tribe  to  cmduct  its  operaUon. 

(3)  The  regulatory  scheme  adopted  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsecUon  shall  be  uniformly  ap- 
plied by  the  Ccnnmiaslan  to  any  other 
Indian  tribe  engaging  In  the  same  type  of 
CHaas  m  activity  within  the  same  State. 

(fXl)  Where  any  State  law  or  regulaUon 
adopted  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
subsecUon  (e)  involves  criminal  penalUes  for 
vlolaUon  thereof,  such  criminal  peiuUtles 
shall  be  enforceable  by— 

(A)  the  State  where  such  State  has  the 
requisite  criminal  Jurisdiction  over  Indian 
reservaUons  pursuant  to  Public  Iaw  83-280. 
or 

(B)  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  As- 
simllaUve  CMmes  Act  (18  U.S.C.  13). 

as  If  such  criminal  penalties  were  part  of 
the  criminal/prohibitory  laws  of  such  State. 

(2)  No  person  shall  be  prosecuted  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsecUon  where  the 
appropriate  Indian  tribe  has  adopted  the 
regulation  In  quesUon  as  a  part  of  its  own 
laws  and  has  prosecuted  such  person  for  vio- 
lation of  such  law. 

(g)  Prior  to  approving  a  license  pursuant 
to  this  secUon.  the  Chairman  shall  evaluate 
the  ability  of  the  licensee  to  monitor  snd 
Insure  that  gaming  operaUons  are  conduct- 
ed in  a  fair  and  safe  manner. 

Sac.  13.  (a)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman,  an  Indian  tribe  may  enter  Into  a 
management  contract  for  the  operaUon  and 
management  of  a  Clam  n  or  m  gaming  ac- 
Uvlty, except  that,  before  approving  such 
contract,  the  Chairman  shall  require  and 
obtain  the  following  tnformaUon: 

(1>  the  name,  address,  and  other  addiUon- 
al pertinent  background  InformaUon  on 
each  person  or  enUty  (including  individuals 
comprising  such  enUty)  having  a  financial 
interest  in.  or  management  responsibility 
for,  such  contract,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  corpo- 
ration, those  individuals  who  serve  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  such  corjwratlon  and 
each  of  its  stockholders  who  bold  (directly 
or  indirectly)  10  pa-  centum  or  more  of  its 
issued  and  outstanding  stock; 

(2)  a  description  of  any  previous  experi- 
ence which  each  person  listed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  has  bad  with  other  gaming 
contracts  with  Indian  tribes  or  with  the 
gaming  Industry  generally.  Including  specifi- 
cally the  name  and  address  of  any  licensing 
or  regulatory  agency  with  which  such 
person  has  bad  contact  relating  to  gaming; 

(3)  a  complete  financial  statement  of  each 
person  listed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1);  and 

(4)  all  collateral  agreements  made  in  con- 
nection with  such  contract. 

(b)  Any  person  listed  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (aKl)  shall  be  required  to  respond  to 
such  written  or  oral  questions  that  the 


Chairman  may  propound  In  aeoordanoe  wtth 
bis  re^xmslbilities  under  this  sectkm. 

(c)  Any  management  contract  entered  into 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  spedfleaUy 
provide — 

(1)  that  adequate  accounting  prooadures 
are  maintained  and  that  verifiable  *i»«~^^« 
reporU  are  prapared  by  or  provided  to  the 
tribal  govemtag  body  and  the  tribal  Iteeiwet 
on  a  monthly  basis; 

(2)  that  appropriate  tribal  officials  shall 
have  reasonable  aooeas  to  the  diJly  oper- 
atioas  of  the  gamtaig  activity  and  shall  have 
the  right  to  verify  the  daOy  Income  made 
from  any  such  tribal  gaming  acUvlty; 

(3)  for  a  minimum  guarantee  payment  to 
the  Indian  tribe  that  has  preference  over 
the  retirement  of  development  and  coo- 
structioa  costs; 

(4)  for  an  agreed  celling  for  the  repay- 
ment of  development  and  construction 
costs; 

(5)  that  the  term  of  the  contract  shall  not 
exceed  seven  yeais;  and 

(6)  for  grounds  and  mechanisms  for  teimi- 
natlng  such  contract,  except  that  oontzact 
termination  shall  not  require  the  approval 
of  the  Commission 

(d)  The  Chairman  may  approve  a  manage- 
ment contract  providing  for  a  fee  based 
upon  a  peromtage  of  the  net  revenues  of  a 
tribal  gaming  activity  If  he  determines  that 
such  percentage  fee  Is  reasonsMe  In  light  of 
surrounding  circumstances,  Imt  in  no  event 
shall  such  fee  exceed  forty  percent  of  the 
net  revenues. 

(e)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  submission  of  a  ocm- 
traet,  the  Chairman  shall  approve  or  disap- 
prove such  contract  on  its  merits.  Any  such 
contract  not  acted  upon  at  the  end  of  such 
time  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  approved 
by  the  Chairman. 

(f)  The  Chairman  shall  iM>t  approve  any 
contract  where  he  determines  that— 

(1)  any  person  listed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (aXl)  of  this  section- 

(A)  is  an  elected  member  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  Indian  tribe  which  has  licensed 
the  acUvity  or  Is  the  party  to  the  manage- 
ment contract; 

(B)  has  been  convicted  of  any  felimy  or 
gaming  off ense; 

(C)  has  knowlni^  and  willfully  provided 
materially  Imptntant  false  statements  or  in- 
formaUcm  to  the  CcMnmission  or  the  tribe 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  has  refused  to  re- 
spond to  questions  propounded  pursuant  to 
subsecUon  (b),  or 

(D)  hss  been  determined  to  be  a  person 
whose  prior  acUvlUes,  criminal  record  if 
any,  or  reputaUon.  habits  and  associations 
pose  a  threat  to  the  public  interest  or  to  the 
effecUve  regulation  and  control  of  g»»»«i"g. 
or  create  or  enhance  the  dangers  of  unsuit- 
able, unfair,  or  illegal  practices,  methods. 
and  acUviUes  in  the  conduct  of  g»"«'*«g  or 
the  carrying  on  of  the  buslnem  and  finan- 
cial arrangements  Incidental  thereto: 

(2)  the  management  contractor  has.  or 
has  attempted  to.  unduly  interfere  or  influ- 
ence for  its  gain  or  advantage  any  dedaioo 
or  process  of  tribal  government  relating  to 
the  gaming  acUvlty,  or 

(3)  a  trustee  ezerdslng  the  skm  and  dili- 
gence that  a  trustee  Is  commonly  held  to 
would  not  approve  the  contract 

(g)  The  Chairman,  after  notice  and  bear- 
ing, shall  have  the  authority  to  require  ap- 
propriate contract  modifications  ox  may 
void  any  contract  if  he  subsequently  deter- 
mines that  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
Uon have  been  violated  or  that  the  manage- 
ment contractor  has  deliberately  ta  substan- 
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^ I  to  thli  Aet. 

Ok)  Tte  MiUMftty  of  UM 
I  tl  a<  tlU*  ».  UBttod 

to 

to  thli  Ael.  to 


(DTlM 

MS  of  »  b . . .  ^ 

ant  to  thto  Afltirtw  an  •««J2^'"  »     ^ 

pMlty  for  tlM  pofpoMi  o<  thto  Act. 

(J)  Tha  Cbatman  ■ball  irmnt  a  ueenM 
iHowMBt  to  MbMOtlan  <l)  unlca  be  deter- 
mlDM  tliat  mdi  penoo— 

(1)  bM  been  oanvteted  of  enr  ralevmnt 
fdeny  or  K""»»«f  off enae;  ,^^ 

(3)  iiai  hiMiMtiifiT  and  wtDfuUy  pronded 
HM»fH«ny  tanportant  falae  lUtemwiU  orto- 
fumiaMnn  to  tbe  Ouiiimtorinti  or  tbe  tribe 
porauant  to  tbto  Act:  or 

(S)  baa  been  determined  to  be  a  penon 
wboae  prior  aetMttea.  criminal  record  tf 
any.  or  reputation,  babitt  and  •«««»"«» 
POM  a  tbreat  to  tbe  public  Intereat  or  tbe 
etfeettre  mulatioo  and  oootrol  of  lamUiK. 
or  cnate  or  enbanoe  tbe  daniera  of  unault- 
able.  unfair  or  iUetal  practtoea.  metboda  or 
tbe  carrylnc  on  of  tbe  buatneai  and  finan- 
cial airancemenU  inddantal  tbereto. 

(k)  Tbe  Cbalrman.  after  notice  and  hear- 
li^  f^^ll  bave  tbe  autbority  to  napend  or 
revoke  a  lieeiMe  imued  pursuant  to  mibaec- 
tton  (1)  of  tbto  aeetlon  If  be  MibaequenUy  de- 
termines ttaat  aueb  licensee  no  longer  meeU 
or  to  In  compliance  witb  tbe  ooodiUons  es- 
taUtobed  in  Bubaectlon  (J)  of  tbto  section. 

(1)  Tbe  Comoiiailon  sball  require  tbe  po- 
tential management  contractor  to  pay  a  fee 
wbieb  wIU  be  equal  to  tbe  coat  of  the  Inves- 
M»«ttnii  necessary  to  reacb  a  determlnaUon 
required  In  subsection  (fXlXD)  of  thto  sec- 


UMI 


am^  14.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
tbe  organtoatlon  of  tbe  Oommissioa  the 
Cbalrman  sbaU  notify  each  Indian  tribe  or 
manacement  contractor  who.  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  tbto  Act.  adopted  an  ordinance 
autlunMng  Clam  n  or  m  gaming  or  en- 
tered Into  a  management  contract,  that 
sueb  ordinance  or  contract  and  any  collater- 
al agreemenU  must  be  submitted  for  his 
review  within  sixty  days  of  such  notUtca- 

tlon. 

(bXl)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  sub- 
mtaaion  of  an  ordinance  autbori^ng  Clam  n 
gM«tng  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the 
Cbalrman  sbaD  review  such  ordinance  to  de- 
termine if  It  conforms  to  tbe  requiremenU 
ofseetianllofthtoAet. 

(3)  If  be  determines  that  such  ordinance 
conforms  to  seetian  11,  be  shall  approve  It. 

(S)  If  be  determinea  that  nicb  ordinance 
«loea  not  oonfocm  to  tbe  requiremenU  of 
section  11.  be  sbaU  provide  written  noUflcar 
tioB  of  neceaaary  modifications  to  the 
Indian  tribe,  which  shall  have  not  more 
ffiyw  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  to  come 
Into  compliance. 

(eXl)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  adop- 
tion by  the  nsnimlsrtnn  of  a  Class  m  regu- 
latory scheme  governing  tbe  type  of  gaming 
tamdved  in  a  Class  m  ordinanoe  submitted 
pumant  to  subsection  (a),  tbe  Cbalrman 
■h»n  review  such  ordinance  to  determtaw  if 
It  conforms  to  such  regulatory  scheme  and 
the  appropriate  requirementa  of  aeetlon  13 
of  thto  Act.  _^ 

(3)  If  be  determines  that  such  ordinance 
conf  orma  to  su^  regulatory  scheme  and  to 
the  requiremenU  of  section  13.  be  sball  ap- 
>  It  and  tosue  any  niiumsry  license. 


(S)  II  be  detarmlnaa  that  Micb 
ooaa  not  conform  to  sueb  regulatory 
and  to  tbe  requiremenU  of  aactlon  18.  be 
■baU  provide  written  noUfloatlon  of  noea^ 
nry  moiMflranffP  to  tbe  Indian  tribe  which 
t*«»n  have  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  to  oome  Into  compliance. 

(dXl)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  tbe  submtortnn  of  a  management 
contiaet  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  tbe 
^'h^'w"  sball  subject  such  contract  to  the 
requiremenU  and  procem  of  section  13  of 
tbtoAct.  ^    , 

(3)  If  he  determinea.  at  the  end  of  such 
pOTiod.  that  sueb  contract  and  the  manage- 
ment contractor  meet  the  requiremenU  of 
Motion  IS.  be  SbaU  approve  It. 

(3)  If  be  determines,  at  tbe  end  of  such 
polod.  that  such  contract  and  the  manage- 
ment contractor  do  not  meet  the  require- 
menU of  section  13.  be  shaU  provide  written 
notification  to  the  partiea  to  such  contract 
of  modifleatlona  necessary  to  come  into 
oompUanoe  and  the  parUea  thaU  have  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  to 
come  Into  compliance. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  thto  Act  shaU  not  be 
used  by  a  tribe  as  Independent  grounds  for 
terminating  an  otherwise  valid  exisUng  con- 
tract if  such  contractor  has  agreed  to 
modify  the  terms  of  the  contract  so  as  to 
bring  such  contract  Into  compliance  witb 
the  requiremenU  of  thto  Act. 

8bc.  15.  (aXl)  Subject  to  such  reguUtion 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman  ahaU  have  authority  to  levy  and 
collect  appropriate  dvU  fines,  not  to  exceed 
$35,000  per  violation,  against  the  tribal  op- 
erator of  an  Indian  game  or  a  management 
contractor  engaged  In  gaming  for  any  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  thto  Act  or  any  reg- 
ulation adopted  by  the  Commission  pursu- 
ant to  thto  Act.  Fines  collected  pursuant  to 
thto  section  shaU  be  uUllaed  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  defray  lU  operating  expenses.  Tribal 
ordlnanoea  approved  under  sections  11  and 
14  of  thto  Act  ShaU  be  adopted  as  Commto- 
skn  regul^ions  for  purposes  of  thto  section. 
(3)  Tbe  Commlaslon  shall,  by  regulation, 
provide  an  opportunity  for  an  appeal  and 
hearing  before  the  Commission  on  fines 
levied  and  coUected  by  the  Chairman. 

(bXl)  The  Chairman  shaU  have  power  to 
order  temporary  closure  of  Indian  gaming 
actlvitiea  for  substantial  violation  of  the 
provtoions  of  thto  Act  or  regulations  adopted 
by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  thto  Act. 

(3)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  to- 
MiMw^o  by  the  Chairman  of  an  order  of  tem- 
porary dosuie.  the  Indian  tribe,  tribal  U- 
cenaee  or  management  contractor  Involved 
fh»n  have  a  right  to  a  hearing  before  tbe 
Commission  to  determine  whether  such 
order  should  be  made  permanent  or  dis- 
solved. The  Commission  may.  by  an  affirma- 
Uve  vote  of  not  lem  than  three  of  lU  mem- 
bers, order  a  permanent  closure  of  the 
gaming  operation  after  such  hearing. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Commission  has  reason 
to  believe  that— 

(1)  tbe  tribal  operator  of  an  Indian  game 
or  a  management  contractor  engaged  In  ac- 
tlvlUea  regulated  by  thto  Act  or  reguUUons 
thereunder  has  violated  any  provision  of 
tbto  Act  or  regulations  thereunder  that  may 
result  In  the  imposition  of  a  fine  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  thto  section  or  the  per- 
manent closure  of  such  game  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  suboection  (b)  of  thto  section  or 
(3)  such  activity  may  result  In  the  modifi- 
cation or  termination  of  any  management 
contract  under  aectlona  13<f )  or  14<c). 
the  Commission  shaU  provide  such  operator 
or  management  contractor  with  a  written 


_    the   aeU   or 

whlcfa  form  tbe  baato  for  su^  bdlef  and  tbe 
action  or  ebotoe  of  action  being  oonaldered 
by  the  Commission.  The  aUegatim  ahaU  be 
set  forth  In  ordinary  and  oonclse  language 
and  mtMt  apedfy  tbe  statutory  or  regular 
tory  prwvtolon  alleged  to  have  been  violated, 
but  may  not  coMlst  merely  of  allegatlnn 
stated  tai  statutory  or  regulatory  language. 

(d)  Nothing  In  tbto  Act  sbaO  preclude  an 
Indian  tribe  from  ezerdaing  regulatory  au- 
thority provided  under  tribal  Utw  over  a 
gMwinf  eatabUahment  within  tbe  Indian 
tribe's  jurisdiction  If  such  regulation  to  oon- 
■tatent  with  tbto  Act  or  with  any  rules  or 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Commlarion. 

8k.  16.  Decisions  made  by  the  Conunis- 
■lon  pursuant  to  section  11.  13.  IS.  14.  and 
IS  fti^ii  be  final  agency  dedslans  for  pur- 
poaea  of  appeal  to  the  appropriate  Federal 
dtotriet  court  pursuant  to  chapter  7  of  Utle 
6.  United  Statea  Code. 

Sac.  17.  (a)  Tbe  Oommlsslon  may  author- 
ise the  Chairman  to  Issue  subpoenas  requir- 
ing the  attendance  and  testimony  of  srttr 
nemes  and  the  production  of  any  evidence 
that  relates  to  any  matter  which  the  Com- 
mission  to  empowered  to  investigate  by  tbto 
Act.  Witnesses  so  summoned  shaU  be  paid 
the  same  f  eea  and  mUeage  that  are  paid  wit- 
nesses In  the  courU  of  the  United  Statea. 

(b)  Such  attendance  of  wltneaam  and  the 
production  of  8\ich  evidence  may  be  re- 
qiUred  from  any  place  within  the  United 
States  at  any  designated  place  of  hearing 
within  the  United  Statea. 

(c)  If  a  person  lasued  a  subpoetta  «mda- 
paragraph  (a)  refuses  to  obey  such  subpoe- 
na or  to  guUty  of  contumacy,  any  court  of 
the  United  States  within  the  judicial  district 
within  which  the  hearing  to  conducted  or 
within  the  judicial  dtotriet  within  which 
such  person  to  found  or  resides  or  tranaaeU 
business  may.  upon  application  of  the  Com- 
mlmion.  order  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Commission  to  produce  evidence  or  to 
give  testimony  relating  to  the  matter  under 
Investigation.  Any  faUure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  sud> 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(d)  The  subpoenas  of  the  Commission 
■haU  be  served  In  tbe  manner  provided  for 
subpoenas  lanied  by  a  United  States  district 
court  under  the  Federal  Rulea  of  avU  Pro- 
cedure for  the  United  Statea  dtotriet  courts. 

(e)  AU  process  of  any  court  to  which  appU- 
catlon  may  be  made  under  thto  section  may 
be  served  hi  the  judicial  district  In  which 
the  person  required  to  be  served  resides  or 
vamy  be  found. 

Sac.  18.  <a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
Uon  (b),  the  Commission  shaU  preserve  any 
and  aU  Information  received  pursuant  to 
thto  Act  as  confidential  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  parapapbs  (4)  and  (7)  of  section 
M3(b)  of  Utle  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Commission  may,  when  such  In- 
formation Indicates  a  violation  of  Federal. 
State,  or  tribal  criminal  statutes  or  ordl- 
nancea.  provide  such  Information  to  the  ap- 
propriate law  enforcement  offldals. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  of  tbe  United 
States  to  authorised  to  investigate  acUvltlea 
■Modated  witb  g«"«'"f  autlMNiaed  by  thto 
Act  which  may  be  a  violation  of  Federal  law. 
Inri'MWng  but  not  Umlted  to  the  Major 
Crimes  Act  (18  UAC.  IIM).  the  AaslmUa- 
Uve  Crimes  Act  (18  UAC.  IS),  and  18  UJB.C. 
1163.  The  Attorney  General  to  autboriaed  to 
enforoe  such  laws,  or  aasist  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  laws,  upon  evidence  of  viola- 
tion as  a  matter  <rf  Federal  Uw.  or  upon  the 
referral  of  information  by  the  Commlssian 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  thto  section. 


8k.  10.  (aXl)  Not  leas  than  one  half  of 
the  »»""■»'  budget  of  the  Coomiisslon  shaU 
be  derived  from— 

(A)  an  assessment  of  not  to  exceed  two 
percent  of  the  gross  revenues  from  each 
Indian  Class  n  gaming  activity:  and 

(B)  an  aasessment  from  each  Indian  Class 
m  g^wiwg  activity  which  shaU  be  estab- 
llabed  by  tbe  Commission  based  upon  the 
reaaonsblc  cosU  incurred  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  lU  Investigation,  licensing,  and  regu- 
lation of  each  such  gaming  operation,  but 
wtUeh  shaU  not  exceed  the  oosU  which  are 
Incurred  by  the  appropriate  State  for  iU 
regulation  of  a  similar  gaming  operation 
within  lU  jiuisdictlon. 

(2)  The  Commission,  by  an  affirmative 
vote  of  not  less  than  three  of  iU  members. 
SbaU  ■wiiaiiy  adopt  the  rate  of  aasessment 
authorised  by  thto  section  which  shaU  be 
parable  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

(3)  FaUure  to  pay  tbe  assessment  shaU. 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sion, be  grounds  for  revocation  of  any  ap- 
proval or  license  of  tbe  Commission  re- 
quired ui>der  thto  Act  for  the  operation  of 
tribal  or  individual  gaming. 

(4)  To  the  extent  that  funds  derived  from 
such  assessmenU  are  not  expended  or  com- 
mitted at  the  end  of  the  budget  year,  such 
surplus  funds  shaU  be  credited  to  each 
gaming  activity  on  a  pro  raU  basto  against 
the  assessment  for  the  succeeding  year. 

(5)  For  purpoaes  of  this  section,  gross  rev- 
enues ShaU  constitute  the  total  wagered 
monies  less  any  amounU  paid  out  as  prises 
or  paid  for  prises  awarded. 

(bXI)  The  Commission.  In  coordination 
with  the  Secretary  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  fiscal  cycle  of  the  United  States.  shaU 
adopt  an  annual  budget  for  the  expenses 
snd  operation  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  budget  of  the  Commission  may  In- 
clude a  request  for  appropriations,  as  au- 
thorised by  section  30,  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  the  amount  of  funds  derived  from 
aaseesmenU  authorised  by  subsection  (a)  for 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  appropriation  request  to  made. 

(3)  The  request  for  appropriaUons  shaU 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
and  ShaU  be  Included  as  a  part  of  the  budget 
request  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Sac.  30.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provtoions  of 
section  19,  there  to  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  such  simu  as  may  be  neceaaary 
for  the  operatlcm  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 19.  there  to  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  to  fimd 
tbe  operation  of  tbe  Commission  for  the 
first  fiscal  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  tbtoAct. 

Sac.  31.  For  tbe  purpoaes  of  thto  Act— 

(1)  "Attorney  General"  means  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  SUtes: 

(2)  "ConuBtoslon"  means  the  National 
fwiMaw  Oamlng  Commission  established  pur- 
suant to  section  5  of  thto  Act; 

(S)  "Indian  lands"  means— 

(I)  aU  lands  within  the  llmlU  of  any 
lf^^f^»i  I  fsfi  vathw;  and 

(II)  any  lands  UUe  to  which  to  either  held 
In  trust  by  tbe  United  States  for  the  benefit 
of  any  Indian  tribe  or  Individual  or  which  to 
held  by  any  Indian  tribe  or  individual  sub- 
ject to  a  restricUon  by  tbe  United  States 
against  alienation  over  which  an  Indian 
tribe  exardaes  governmental  power 

(4)  "Indian  tribe"  means  any  Indian  tribe, 
band,  nation,  or  other  organised  group  or 
community  of  Indians  which  to  recognised 
as  eligible  by  the  Secretary  for  the  special 
programs    snd    services    provided    by    the 


United  States  to  Indians  because  of  thetar 
atatua  as  Indians  and  to  recognised  by  the 
United  States  ss  pnmwsslng  powers  of  self- 
government; 

(5)  "gaming"  means  to  deal,  operate, 
carry-on.  conduct,  or  maintain  fco-  play  any 
ttatiiHtiy  or  percentage  game  of  chance 
played  for  money,  property,  credit,  or  any 
repreaentatlve  value,  and  shaU  consist  of — 

(A)  "Claas  I  gaming"  which  shaU  include 
social  gsmns  solely  for  prises  of  minimal 
value  or  traditional  forms  of  Indian  gaming 
engaged  In  by  Individuato  as  a  part  of  or  in 
connection  srith  tribal  ceremonies  or  cele- 
brations; 

(B)  "Class  n  gaming"  which  shaU  Include 
card  games  and  the  games  of  chance  com- 
monly known  as  bingo  or  lotto  snd  which  is 
played  for  prises,  including  monetary  prizes, 
with  cards  bearing  numben  or  other  desig- 
nations, the  holder  covering  such  numbers 
or  designations  as  objecU.  similarly  num- 
bered or  designated,  are  drawn  or  electroni- 
cally determined  from  a  receptacle  and  the 
game  being  won  by  the  person  first  covering 
a  previously  designated  arrangement  of 
numbers  or  designations  on  such  card,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  electronic  or  electrome- 
chanical facslmUes,  and  shaU  also  Include 
puU-tabe.  punch  boards,  tip  jars.  Instant 
bingo,  other  gamea  similar  to  bingo;  and 

(C)  "Class  m  gaming"  which  shaU  Include 
aU  other  forms  of  gaming  not  defined  In 
subparagraph  (A)  and  (B)  of  thto  paragraph. 

(6)  "net  revenues"  means  gross  revenues 
of  an  Indian  gaming  activity  less  amounU 
paid  out  as.  or  paid  for,  prizes  and  total  op- 
erating expenses  excluding  mansgement 
fees;  and 

(7)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Sec.  23.  Consistent  with  the  requiremenU 
of  thto  Act.  a  tribe  shaU  be  considered  as  a 
state  for  the  purpoaes  of  section  1307  of 
tiUe  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

Sac.  23.  Upon  the  request  of  the  Mlocosu- 
kee  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Florida,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  directed  to  accept 
from  the  Tribe,  In  trust  ss  a  part  of  the  res- 
ervation of  such  tribe  under  sections  5  and  7 
of  the  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (48  Stat.  985, 
986),  aU  of  the  Tribe's  Interest  in  approxi- 
mately twenty-five  contiguous  acres  of  land, 
more  or  less,  in  Dade  County,  Florida,  locat- 
ed within  one  mUe  of  the  intersection  of 
SUte  Road  Ntmibered  27  (also  known  as 
Krome  Avenue)  and  the  Tamlaml  TralL 
Such  lands  shaU  be  accepted  by  the  Secre- 
tary subject  to  existing  encumbrances  and 
rlghU.  In  addition  to  economic  residential, 
ctiltural  and  social  uses  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  4  of  thto  Act, 
Class  U  gaming  may  be  operated  by  the 
Tribe  on  the  lands  taken  in  trust  pursuant 
to  thto  section.  A  legal  description  of  the 
land  taken  in  trust  shaU  be  published  by  the 
Secretary  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Sic.  34.  In  the  event  that  any  section  or 
provision  of  thto  act  to  held  invaUd.  It  to  the 
Intent  of  Congress  that  the  remaining  sec- 
tions or  provisions  of  thto  Act  shaU  continue 
In  fuU  force  and  effect. 

Sscnoii-BT-SacTioii  Akaltsu  or  thx 
McCsn  Bnx  oh  Vmaum  OAioiRi 

SBCnOR  1 

Section  1  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
dted  as  the  "Indian  Gaming  Regulatory 
Act". 

sacnoa  s 

Section  3  contains  various  congressional 
findings  related  to  the  omduct  of  gaming 
actlvitiea  on  Indian  reaervatlons. 


sacnoiis 
Section  S  seU  out  as  the  purpoaea  of  tbe 
Act  to  provide  a  statutory  baato  for  gaming 
by  Indian  trtbea:  to  provide  a  statutory  baato 
for  tbe  regulation  of  tribal  gaming:  and  to 
establish  a  National  Indian  Oamlng  Oom- 
mtosion  for  tbe  regulation  ol  tribal  g«™«"g 


Subaectkm  (a)  provides  that  gaming  regu- 
lated by  thto  Act  shaU  be  unlawful  aa  any 
lands  acquired  In  trust  for  an  Indian  tribe 
after  the  date  of  enactment  If  the  lands  are 
outside  of.  or  not  contiguous  to,  the  existing 
reservation  or.  in  the  case  of  tribes  without 
a  reservation,  outside  iU  last  recognised  rea- 
ervatlon  or  not  contiguous  to  existing  trust 
lands.  Nothing  in  tbe  subsection  to  to  affect 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or to  take  lands  In  trust  for  Indian  trfbes. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  subsection  (a) 
ShaU  not  be  appUcable  if  the  tribe  obtains 
the  consent  of  the  Governor  of  the  State 
and  the  governing  body  of  the  county  or 
munidpaUty  affected. 

Subaecti<m  (c)  providea  that  provisiona  of 
the  Internal  Revmue  Code  of  1986,  concern- 
ing the  taxation  and  withholding  of  taxes 
pursuant  to  a  gambling  or  wagering  oper- 
ation, shaU  apply  to  tribal  operations  as 
they  apply  to  State  operations. 

sacnoH  t 

Subsection  (a)  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Independent  Mgeacy  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  be  known  as 
the  National  Indian  Gaming  Commission. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  provides 
that  the  CcMnmlssion  shaU  be  composed  of 
five  members,  with  the  Chairman  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Of  the  remain- 
ing four  members,  one  to  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  other 
three  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
from  a  list  of  Indian  candidates  submitted 
by  Indian  gaming  trtbea. 

Paragraph  (3)  provides  that  not  more 
than  three  of  the  monbers  are  to  be  from 
the  same  poUtical  party. 

Paragraph  (3)  provides  that,  except  for 
the  Chairman,  the  members  wiU  serve  for 
three  years  and  further  provides  for  stag- 
gered terms  for  the  initial  appointees. 

Paragraph  (4)  prohlblU  tbe  appolntmoit 
to  or  continued  sorioe  on.  the  Commission 
of  any  individual  who  has  been  convicted  of 
a  felony  or  gM««"g  offmse;  has  any  man- 
agement responsibaity  for  a  tribal  gaming 
activity;  has  a  financial  intereat  In  or  man- 
agement reqxmslbiUty  for  any  management 
contract  approved  under  the  act;  or  to  a  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  government  employee. 

Paragraph  (5)  provides  that  members, 
except  for  the  Chairman,  may  only  be  re- 
moved for  cause. 

Subsectl<m  (c)  provides  for  the  flUlng  of 
vacandea. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  three  mem- 
bers ShaU  constitute  a  quorum. 

Subaectkm  (e)  provides  tat  the  selection 
of  a  Vice-ChalrmaiL 

Subsection  (f )  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion ShaU  meet  at  the  caU  of  the  Chairman, 
but  at  least  once  every  four  months. 

Subaectlon  (g)  provides  for  rates  of  pay 
for  the  Chairman  and.  on  a  dally  equivalent, 
for  the  members  and  providea  for  reim- 
bursement of  membos  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  i 


SBcnoas 

Subaecticm  (a)  providea  that  the  Chair- 
man, subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Commis- 
sion. ShaU  have  power  to  issue  orders  of 
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._..  (b)  pravMM  that  the 

■ban  baw  aueb  other  pow«n 


,     ^ I  of  ui  IkidlMi  gMBlmac- 

tiTttr  Wn  and  eoilMt  d*a  Aimk  ■PV'ov* 
trtlwl    onlliMnoH    for    CImb    n    and    m 

Dt   oomtneta: 
for    Oam   m 


Cbalr- 
•a  the 


Subaeettoo  (a)  pcovMw  tbat  the  Oonrala- 
ilan  aball  bam  power,  not  mbjeet  to  deleiar 
tton,  to  approve  a  OainmlMinti  biMlget: 
adopt  regulatloni  for  the  aaaamant  and 
TOltf**""  of  flnac  adopt  annual  aaeaa- 
Bta  of  trfbal  g"««'^  by  an  afftomattre 
of  not  leai  than  three  membefK  au- 

I  the  Cbaliman  to  tame  aubpoenaa  by 

an  atfliiBattve  vote  of  three  utembera;  and 
to  make  pennanent  orders  of  cloaure  by  the 
afflrauitlve  vote  of  three  membera. 

Subeeetkm  (b)  eetabUabea  numeroua  other 
powara  and  dutlea  of  the  Oommtaaian. 


SubaeettoD  (a)  provldea  for  the  appoint- 
nH»it  of  a  Ocneral  OaacmA  for  the  Commia- 
ilMi:  for  the  appointment  of  other  Commla- 
^on  ataff*.  and  for  the  procurement  of  tem- 
porary or  Intermittent  aervteea. 

SubeeeUon  (b)  authorlaea  the  Commlwlon 
to  obtain  the  aarrtoea  of  peraonnel  or  Infor- 
mation from  other  Federal  agendea  If  not 
otharvrlae  prohibited  by  law. 
aicTioiia 

Subsection  (a)  provldea  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  the  Administrator  of  OBK 
fii«ii  provide  to  the  Commtaslon  on  a  relm- 
iKinable  baala  administrative  support  aerv- 


Subseetion  (b)  provtdes  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  will  provide  staff  and  sup- 
port r--*-*'~*'  for  Interim  regulation  and 
orderly  tranritlon  untU  the  Commlsslonefs 
are  appointed  and  the  Ownmlsston  Is  orga- 
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Sotaeeetlon  (a)  provides  that  Class  I 
gmminf,  later  defined  aa  social  or  traditional 
Imtfyw  gaming,  shall  be  within  the  exclusive 
jurtadietlon  of  the  tribes  and  not  subject  to 
this  Act. 

Sulaectlon  (b)  provides  that  Claas  n  and 
m  gaming  shaU  be  within  the  Jurladlctlon 
of  the  tribea  and  subject  to  this  Act  where 
the  State  permlU  the  gaming  activity  and  it 
to  not  otherwiae  specifically  prohibited  In 
Indian  country  by  Federal  law. 
aacnoH  ii 

Subaeetion  (a)  provldea  that  an  Indian 
tribe  may  encage  tai.  or  license  and  regulate. 
Clam  I  gMwiwy  if  It  adopts  an  ordlnanoe  to 
that  effect  which  to  approved  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Oommtoslan. 

Subaeetion  <b)  provldea  that  the  Chair- 
man sbaQ  approve  the  ordlnanoe  if  It  meets 
certain  mHihwnm  fltandarda.  Thooe  stand- 
ards are  (1)  only  the  tribe  ahall  own  the 
gywifan  activity:  (»  net  revenues  must  be 
used  for  trfbal  government  operationa  or  for 
governmental  procrama;  (S)  annual  inde- 
pendent audita  murt  be  obtained  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commtosion:  (4)  all  other  an- 
cillary oontracts.  except  for  legal  or  ac- 
counting aervloea.  must  be  subject  to  such 
audit;  the  cotMtruetlon.  maint^""*'^,  and 
operation  of  the  gaming  facility  must  meet 
apTltraM*'  envlraomental.  health  and  safety 
standards:  and  the  tribea  must  have  an  ade- 
quate system  for  the  Investigation  of  man- 
agement otfldato  and  key  employeea. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  a  tribal  ordl- 
nanee  may  provide  for  the  licensing  and  reg- 


ulation of  Claas  n  gaming  by  noo-trlbal  per- 
■MW  or  snttttas.  but  only  U  tba  trfbe'i  regu- 
latory adMBS  for  su^  non-trfbal  activity  to 
at  Isaat  as  atrlngant  as  the  State's  scheme 
and  only  if  the  person  or  entity  te  be  U- 
nniMtiil  would  have  been  eligible  for  Ucena- 
Ing  by  the  State. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  the  Chair- 
man aball  approve  an  ordinance  within  M 
««ay  after  submiaBlon  if  It  meets  the  re- 
quiiemena  of  subsection  (b)  and  tbat  It 
th^i  be  tliiiiiiiiMl  approved,  te  the  extant  not 
mooutatent  with  thto  Act,  If  the  Chairman 
doea  not  act  upon  it  within  that  time. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (e)  provides 
that  a  tribe  may  petition  the  Commtosion 
for  a  certificate  of  aelf-regulatlon  if  It  oper- 
atea  the  acUvlty  Itself:  has  operated  it  con- 
tinuously for  not  lem  than  four  years,  in- 
elodtng  at  least  one  year  after  the  passage 
of  thto  Act:  and  It  has  otherwise  complied 
with  the  provision  of  thto  section. 

Paragraph  (3)  provides  that  the  Commto- 
sion shall  issue  such  certificate  If  It  makes 
certain  findings  relating  te  the  past  history 
of  the  operation  of  the  acUvlty  and  te  the 
■wtotinf  procedures  and  systems  of  the  tribe 
for  self -regulation. 

Paragraph  <S)  provides  that,  upon  the  is- 
suance of  a  certificate,  a  tribe  shaU  not  be 
subject  to  named  provisions  of  thto  Act; 
■Iiall  continue  te  submit  the  annual  Inde- 
pendent audit;  and  shall  submit  resumes  of 
all  peraonnel  hired  subsequent  to  the  Issu- 
ance. It  alao  provides  tliat  the  fee  sssessed 
by  the  Commission  for  tluit  trilMkl  gaming 
activity  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  one 
percent  of  the  gross  revenue  as  defined  In 
section  14. 

Paragraph  (4)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion may  revoke  the  certificate  for  jtist 
cause  and  after  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing. 

sacnoa  la 
Subsection  (a)  provides  that  an  Indian 
tribe  may  engage  in  Class  III  gaming  If  it 
adopte  an  ordinance  which  meets  the  re- 
qulrementa  of  aecUon  11(b)  and  which  to  ap- 
proved by  the  Chairman.  The  Tribe  must 
also  obtain  a  Commission  license  ss  provid- 
ed in  subsection  (b). 

Subsection  (b>  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  grant  a  license  if  the  applicant 
meete  certain  standards  established  In  the 
subsection  ss  determined  by  the  Commls- 
skm. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion may  suspend,  modify,  or  revoke  a  li- 
cense te  operate  a  Class  m  activity  if  it 
finito  that  the  licensee  has  committed  sub- 
stantial violations  of  the  Commission's  regu- 
lations or  of  the  provisions  of  thto  Act  and 
that  the  operator  cannot  continue  to  oper- 
ate the  activity  In  accordance  with  those 
standarda. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  art  upon  an  application  for  a  li- 
cense wiUiln  130  days  after  submission. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (e)  provides 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
develop  and  adopt  a  regulatory  acheme  for  a 
type  of  Class  m  gaming  aeUvtty  in  any  caae 
where  he  first  approves  a  Class  n  ordinance 
wltliin  any  State.  The  Chairman  must  con- 
sult with  the  appropriate  offlciato  of  the 
concerned  State  and  the  affected  tribe  or 
tribea  In  developing  such  regtilationa. 

Paragraph  (2)  provides  that  the  regula- 
tions adopted  by  the  Chairman  shall  be 
identical  to  those  which  the  State  has 
adopted  and  appUes  to  lU  licensees  subse- 
quent te  the  issuance  of  a  license.  The 
Chairman  to  directed  te  exclude  from  hto 
regulatory  scheme  any  of  the  State's  regular 


or  laws  which  impoae  any  financial 

burden  upon  a  Uoensee  or  which  he  deter- 
mines are  clearly  inappropriate  for  applica- 
tion te  an  Indian  tribe  or  which  would  un- 
I  wiBonahlj  taapair  the  ability  of  the  trllM  te 
conduct  Ite  operation. 

Paragraph  (S)  provides  that  such  regula- 
tory srhwn^  ahall  tM  uniformly  applied  te 
any  other  tribe  within  that  State  engaging 
In  the  same  Class  m  activity. 

SubaecUon  (f)  provldea  that,  where  any 
State  Uw  or  regulation  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission In  Ite  regulatory  scheme  Involves 
criminal  penaltiea.  thoae  penalties  shaU  be 
enforceable  by  the  State  if  it  has  criminal 
jurtodictlmi  under  PX.  8S-380  or  by  the 
United  States  under  the  Assimflatlve  Crimes 
Act  as  if  such  penalties  were  a  part  of  the 
crlminal/pnrfilbltery  laws  of  the  Stete.  It 
excepU  from  the  application  of  that  en- 
forcement any  person  who  has  been  pros- 
ecuted by  the  Indian  tribe  which  has  adopt- 
ed that  regulation  or  law  with  the  criminal 
penalty  under  Its  own  laws. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  that  prior  te  ap- 
proving a  license  under  thto  section,  the 
Chairman  shall  evaluate  the  abUlty  of  the 
licensee  to  monitor  and  Insure  the  game  to 
operated  fairly  and  safely. 

sacnoN  13 
SubeecUcm  (a)  provides  that  an  Indian 
tribe  may  enter  Into  a  management  contract 
for  the  operation  of  a  Class  n  or  m  gaming 
activity,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman.  The  Chairman,  before  approving 
the  contract,  must  obtain  detailed  Informa- 
tion on  all  persons  having  a  financial  Inter- 
est or  management  responsibility  in  the 
management  firm:  a  detailed  description  of 
such  persons  previous  exi)erience  with  the 
Indian  and  non-Indian  gaming  industry:  a 
complete  financial  statement  of  such  per- 
sons: and  all  collateral  agreemente  made  in 
connection  with  such  contract. 

SubsecUon  (b)  provides  that  all  persons 
identified  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  must 
respond  to  oral  or  written  questions  pro- 
pounded by  the  Chairman. 

Subsection  (c)  establishes  required  stand- 
ards which  must  be  met  by  any  proposed 
management  contract  before  approvaL 
Thoae  standards  Include  accounting  systems 
and  financial  reports  being  available  to  the 
tribe:  access  to  the  gaming  facillUes  by  ap- 
propriate tribal  officials:  term  of  the  con- 
tract: paymenU  to  the  tribe:  and  mecha- 
nisms for  termination  of  the  contract. 

Subsection  (d)  permlte  the  Chairman  te 
approve  a  management  contract  involving  a 
fee  based  ui>on  a  percentage  of  net  revenues 
if  he  feeto  it  to  reasonable,  but  In  no  event  te 
exceed  40%  of  the  net  revenues. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  the  Chair- 
man must  approve  or  disapprove  a  manage- 
ment contract  on  the  meriU  within  130  days 
of  submission  or  it  wiU  be  deemed  approved. 
Subsection  (f)  provides  that  the  Chairman 
shall  not  approve  the  contract  where  he 
makes  certain  findings.  Including  (1)  that 
any  person  Identified  In  subsecUon  (a)  to  a 
member  of  ttie  governing  body  of  the  tribe: 
tias  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  gaming  of- 
fense: hss  knowingly  and  willfully  provided 
the  Commission  with  materially  Important 
false  statement  or  information  or  has  re- 
fused te  respond  to  questions;  or  has  a  pre- 
vious history  or  character  which  would  pooe 
a  threat  to  the  honest  operation  of  a 
gaming  enterprise:  (3)  that  the  management 
contractor  has  unduly  attempted  to  Influ- 
ence tribal  government:  or  (S)  that  a  trustee 
exerdatng  due  diligenoe  would  not  approve 
such  contract. 


SulMeetion  (g)  confers  authority  on  the 
Chairman,  after  notice  and  hearing,  to  re- 
quire contract  modifications  or  to  void  a 
contract  if  he  finds  substantial  violations  by 
the  contractor  of  the  law  or  Commission 
reguLUlODS. 

Sulwectlon  (h)  provides  that  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  te  approve  tribal 
oootracte  under  section  81  of  title  35,  UAC 
as  It  applies  to  management  contracts  for 
gaming  operatl<ms.  shall  be  delegated  to  the 
Commission. 

Subsection  (1)  provides  that  the  Chairman 
shall  license  all  employees  of  a  gaming  ac- 
tivity who  are  employed  in  a  management 
capacity. 

Subsection  (j)  provides  that  the  Chairman 
shall  grant  a  license  under  subsection  (1) 
unless  he  determines  that  any  such  person 
has  lieen  convicted  of  a  relevant  felony  or 
gaming  offense:  has  provided  false  infonna- 
tlon  to  the  Commtosion  tribe:  or  has  been 
determined  to  be  a  person  of  poor  character 
such  as  to  pose  a  threat  to  the  honest  oper- 
ation of  a  gaming  enterprise. 

Subsection  (k)  authorises  the  Chairman 
te  suspend  or  revoke  a  license  issued  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (i)  if  he  determines  that 
the  lionised  person  is  no  longer  in  compli- 
ance with  the  criteria  established  in  subsec- 
tion (J). 

Subsection  (1)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  require  the  potential  management 
OKitractor  to  pay  a  fee  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  Commission  In  carrying 
out  its  responsibilities  under  sulwectlon 
(fXlXD). 
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Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  Chair- 
man, as  soon  ss  possible  after  organization 
of  the  Commission,  shall  notify  each  tribe 
or  management  contractor  who  has  adopted 
a  Class  II  or  m  ordinance  or  entered  into  a 
management  contract  that  they  must 
submit  such  ordinance  or  contract  to  the 
Commission  for  review  within  60  days  of 
such  notification. 

Subaeetion  (b)  provides  ttiat,  within  90 
days  after  the  submission  of  a  Claas  n  ordi- 
nance as  required  by  subsection  (a),  the 
Chairman  shaU  review  and  approve  it  If  it 
meete  the  requlremente  of  section  11  or.  If  it 
does  not,  to  require  the  tribe  to  come  into 
compliance  within  120  days  thereafter. 

Suliaection  (c)  provides  that  within  90 
days  after  the  adoption  by  the  Commission 
of  a  regulatory  acheme  covering  the  type  of 
Class  in  gaming  involved  In  any  Class  m 
ordinance  submitted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  the  Chairman  shall  review  it  to  deter- 
mine if  it  conforms  to  the  regulatory 
scheme  and  the  provisions  of  section  12.  If  it 
does,  he  must  approve  it.  If  not.  the  tribe 
has  120  days  to  bring  it  into  compliance. 

Subaeetion  (d)  provides  that,  within  120 
days  after  submission  of  a  management  con- 
tract under  subsection  (a),  the  Chairman 
shall  subject  such  contract  to  the  requlre- 
mente and  process  of  section  13.  If  he  deter- 
minea  Uiat  the  contract  meete  those  re- 
quirements, he  shall  approve  it  If  not,  he 
atiall  give  the  tribe  and  management  con- 
tractor notice  of  necessary  modiflcation  and 
they  shall  have  120  days  to  come  into  com- 
pliance. 

Sulisectlon  (e)  provides  that  a  tribe  may 
not  uae  the  provisions  of  tlito  Act  as  inde- 
pendent grounds  for  terminating  an  existing 
contract  if  the  contractor  agreea  to  modify 
the  contract  to  come  Into  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Act. 


lOK  is 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  Chair- 
man,  under   regulations   adopted   by   the 


Commission,  shall  have  power  to  levy  and 
collect  dvU  flnea,  not  to  exceed  125,000  per 
violation,  against  a  tribal  operator  or  man- 
agement contractor  for  violations  of  Cran- 
mission  regulations  or  thto  Act.  Fines  col- 
lected may  be  used  by  the  Commission  for 
ite  expenses.  The  subsection  also  provides 
that  tribal  ordinances  adopted  by  the  tribe 
under  sections  II  and  14  shall  be  adopted  by 
the  Commission  for  purposes  of  thto  section. 

It  also  provldea  that  the  Commission  shall 
provide  procedures  and  opportunity  for 
appeal  from  fines  levied  and  collected  by 
the  Chairman. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Chair- 
man shall  have  power  to  order  temporary 
closures  of  Indian  gaming  activities  for  sub- 
stantial violations  of  the  Act  or  regulations. 
It  provides  that  the  tribe,  tribal  licensee,  or 
management  contractor  shall  have  the  right 
to  appeal  the  closure  to  the  Commission 
which  may  dissolve  the  order  or  make  it 
permanent.  The  Commission's  dectoion  must 
be  adopted  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  three 
members. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion, when  it  has  cause  to  believe  that  a 
tribal  g»™'"g  activity  to  being  <n>erated  In  a 
manner  which  brings  it  into  substantial  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  or  regula- 
tions, shall  notify  the  operator  or  contrac- 
tor In  writing  of  the  acts  or  omissions  giving 
rise  to  the  belief  and  the  action  or  choice  of 
actions  being  considered  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  nothing  in 
thto  Act  shall  detract  from  a  tribe's  existing 
power  to  regulate  gaming  within  ite  jurisdic- 
tion as  long  as  such  regulations  are  not  in- 
consistent with  thto  Act  or  Commission  reg- 
ulations. 

SBCnOK  IS 

Section  16  provides  that  decisions  of  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  section  11,  12,  13, 
14  and  IS  of  thto  Act  shaU  be  final  agency 
actions  for  purposes  of  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act. 

sacnoH  IT 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion may  authorize  the  Chairman  to  Issue 
subpoenas  for  witnesses  and  evidence 
needed  In  carrying  out  ite  responsibilities. 
Witnesses  fees  and  expenses  will  be  paid  as 
in  the  courte  of  the  United  Stetes. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  witnesses  and 
evidence  may  be  required  fran  any  place  in 
the  United  States  at  any  designated  hearing 
place  in  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  i4>propri- 
ate  U.S.  district  court  may  compel  a  person 
to  obey  a  Commtosion  subpoena  and  to 
punish  a  faUure  to  ol>ey  the  court  order  as  a 
contempt  of  court. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  Commission 
8ul>poneas  shall  be  served  in  any  Judicial 
district  where  the  person  lives  or  may  be 
found. 

sscnoa  is 

SulMeetion  (a)  provides  that,  except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b).  the  Commission 
shall  Iceep  information  received  pursuant  to 
thto  Act  confidential  under  aectlon  552(b)  of 
UUe  5,  U,aC. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion may  provide  such  information  to  appro- 
priate law  enforcement  offlciato  if  it  appears 
a  criminal  violation  has  occurred. 

Subsection  (c)  reaffirms  the  existing 
power  of  the  Attorney  General  to  investi- 
gate and  prosecute  crimes  on  Indian  reser- 
vation in  connection  with  gaming  activity. 


BBCnOM  IS 


Subaeetion  (a).  Paragraph  (1).  provldea 
that  not  less  than  one  half  of  the  annual 
budget  of  the  Commtosion  to  to  be  derived 
from  aaseasmente  of  not  to  exceed  3%  of  the 
gross  revenues  from  Claas  II  Indian  g«»««*iy 
activities  and  from  an  assessment  from  each 
Class  m  acUvlty  te  be  established  by  the 
Commtosion  baaed  upon  Ite  reaaonable  costs 
of  regulating  that  activity,  but  not  to  exceed 
the  coste  which  are  Incurred  by  the  appro- 
priate State  for  ite  regulatimi  of  aimllar  aca- 
tlvity  within  ite  jurisdkstlon. 

Paragraph  (2)  provldea  that  the  rate  of  aa- 
sessment  shall  be  annually  set  by  the  Com- 
mission by  an  affirmative  vote  of  not  leas 
than  three  members  and  that  the  assess- 
ment shall  be  payable  on  a  quarterly  basto. 

Paragraph  (3)  provldea  that  faflure  to  pay 
the  assessment  shall  be  grounds  for  revoca- 
tion of  any  licenses  or  approvato  required 
under  the  Act. 

Paragraph  (4)  provldea  that  unexpended 
funds  derived  from  aasessmente  shaU  be 
credited  to  each  gaming  activity  on  a  pro 
rate  iMsto  against  subsequent  aasessmaits. 

Paragraph  (5)  provides  that,  for  purpoaea 
of  thto  section,  gross  revenue  means  total 
wagered  monies  less  amounte  paid  out  as,  or 
for,  prises. 

Subsection  (b),  paragraph  (I)  provldea 
that  the  Commtosl(m  shall  adopt  an  annual 
budget  in  coordinaticm  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
fiscal  cycle  of  the  United  Statee. 

Paragraph  (2)  authorises  the  Commission 
to  request  m>propriatlons  each  year  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  amount  wtilch 
was  collected  as  sssessmente  for  the  i»eoed- 
ing  fiscal  year. 

Paragraph  (3)  provides  that  the  appro- 
priation request  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  a  part 
of  the  budget  request  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment. 

sacnoHso 

Subaeetion  (a)  authorlaea  the  appropria- 
tion of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  operation  of  the  Commission,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  19. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  19,  there 
to  authorized  to  be  appnvriated  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000  to  fund  the  Commtoaion 
for  the  first  fiscal  year  after  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

sacnowsi 
Section  21  defines  certain  terms  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Act.  Indian  lands  to  defined  to 
mean  all  lands  within  the  llmite  of  an 
Indian  reservation  and  any  other  lands  held 
in  trust  for  the  tribe  or  individual  Indian 
over  which  the  tribe  exerdaea  governmental 
power.  Qaming  to  defined  and  broken-down 
into  three  classes:  Claas  I  being  social 
gaming  for  prices  of  minimal  yalue  or  tradi- 
tional Indian  gaming  engaged  in  by  indlvid- 
uato  as  part  of  tribal  ceremonies  or  celebra- 
tions: Class  n  to  defined  as  Ungo  and  rdat- 
ed  games  and  carda;  and  Claas  m  to  defined 
as  all  other  forms  of  gaming  not  included  in 
Classlsndn. 

SBcnoRas 
Seeticm  22  provides  that  a  trflte,  for  pur- 
poses of  thto  Act,  shall  be  considered  a  state 
for  purposes  of  section  1307  of  title  18. 
United  Stetes  Code. 

sacnoH  ss 
Section  23  dlrecte  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, upon  the  request  of  the  MIooosukee 
Trfi>e  of  norlda,  to  take  into  truat  for  auch 
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tribe  M  K  put  of  iU  raMratton  appttnl- 
BAteiy  »  Mna  of  land  In  Dade  County. 
TtM  aaetlon  would  penult  Ctaae  n  gumlnc 
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Mr.  INOUTK.  Mr.  PrMldent.  I  am 
Ulwoil  today  to  ooapooaor.  with  Senap 
ton  M^O**  and  Kvams,  a  bill  to  retu- 
lut^  fM^tiMiif  in  Indian  country. 

This  bOl  1«  identical  to  a  meaaure  re- 
cently introduced  in  the  Houae  by 
DwiliiMiiian  MoBBza  Uoaix.  HJl. 
tarn.  It  ia  hla  aecond  bill  on  the  lub- 
Jeet  of  Indian  t«w«Minf,  the  first  one. 
H-R.  1079,  havtnc  been  Introduced 
prior  to  the  UJB.  Supreme  Court's  de- 
dskm  in  the  Cabaaon  caae  that  was 
handed  down  in  late  February.  Just 
prior  to  the  decision  in  that  case.  I, 
too.  introduced  a  bOl.  &  566.  to  pro- 
vide for  Federal  reculati<m  of  Indian 
gaming.  Thougli  S.  666  and  HJft.  1079 
differed  in  many  significant  rejects, 
both  of  the  earlier  bills  represented 
gtnmg  compromises  on  the  part  of 
tribes,  primarily  because  of  uncertain- 
ty as  to  how  the  Supreme  Court  would 
rule  in  the  Cabaaon  case.  Now  that  the 
ease  has  been  resolved  in  favor  of 
tribal  regulation  of  gaming,  essentially 
outside  of  State  control,  a  fresh  looli  is 
needed  to  see  how  we  can  best  balance 
the  interests  of  tribes,  the  Federal 
Government,  the  State  governments. 
Industry.  Investors,  law  enforcement 
ageneiea.  and.  most  Importantly,  the 
public 

I  continue  to  believe  that  many  of 
the  provisions  of  8.  566  perform  this 
^w^lt^»Hng  test  very  welL  However,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs.  I  am  also 
committed  to  hearing  all  polnto  of 
view  and  to  being  open  to  other  ways 
of  resolving  some  of  the  very  complex 
issues.  This  is  why  I  have  agreed  to  co- 
sponwr  this  bill  with  Senator  McCaim. 
A  hearing  wlU  be  scheduled  shorUy 
and  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
bill,  along  with  S.  565.  and  perhaps 
other  measures  soon  to  be  Introduced 
by  other  Senators,  will  be  given  full 
and  fair  consideration.  When  the 
Indian  Affairs  Committee  reports  a 
bill  to  the  Senate  floor,  I  want  it  to  be 
me  that  represents  our  very  best 
t-htoikittg  and  efforts  on  this  very  com- 
plex issue. 

My  introductory  statement  on  S. 
566.  printed  in  the  February  19.  1987, 
edition  of  the  CoiraaassioiiAL  Raooao. 
provides  legislative  and  historical 
background  on  the  subject  of  Indian 
regulation  of  gv<"g  on  trust  lands. 
Subsequently,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided the  Cabaaon  case,  holding  that 
in  States  where  bingo  and  certain  card 
games  are  lei»l  and  do  not  violate  the 
State's  public  policy,  tribes  are  free  to 
engage  in  such  enterprises  for  econom- 
ic reasons  and  to  regulate  such  gaming 
free  of  State  interference. 


I  look  forward  to  working  with  Sena^ 
tor  MoCaix  and  other  Senators  on  this 
lasue.  and  ultimately  with  our  col- 
leagues In  the  House,  to  arrive  at  a 
ivculatory  scheme  that  best  protecto 
and  balances  the  interesta  of  all  con- 
cerned partlea.    

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dascbui): 
S.  1S04.  A  bill  to  enhance  the  energy 
security  of  the  United  SUtes,  Improve 
the  envlnmment.  and  expand  markets 
for  agricultural  commodities  by  pro- 
viding for  the  increased  use  of  motor 
fuel  blended  with  ethanol;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

RHANOL  M  OTOK  FUB.  ACT 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  piece  of  legislation  cospon- 
sot«d  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  Senator  Daschlb.  which 
would  require  that  by  1992.  half  of  the 
gaaoUne  produced  in  this  country  has 
10  percent  ethanoL  What  does  that 
do?  Well,  it  does  a  number  of  things 
that  are  very  important.  No.  1,  it  helps 
America's  farmers,  I  see  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
walking  <m  the  floor.  Senator  Lbaht. 
He  is  interested  in  Increased  prices  for 
our  farmers.  Requiring  10  percent  by 
1993  in  ethanol  will  help  America's 
farmers. 

I  would  add  that  this  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Congress- 
man DuKSiK  and  Congressman  Mai>- 
lOAH.  who  are  also  interested  in  this. 

It  reduces  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign OIL  It  helps  on  air  pollution.  We 
have  tests  from  Denver  and  we  know 
that  it  will  help  not  only  Denver  but 
Los  Angeles  and  other  cities  that  are 
faced  with  air  pollution  problems.  It 
will  help  on  the  budget.  As  you  raise 
the  price  of  com  and  other  grain  prod- 
ucts, you  reduce  the  agricultural 
budget  of  this  coimtry.  The  estimate  is 
that  it  would  create  100,000  Jobs. 

I  think  it  will  help  not  only  Illinois. 
Wisconsin.  Mississippi.  West  Virginia, 
and  Vermont:  it  will  help  our  whole 
country  and  our  whole  budget.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  introducing  this,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  good  look 
at  it. 

This  biU  directs  the  increased  use  of 
ethanol  in  motor  fuel  blends.  It  does 
that  in  steadily  rising  increments 
untU.  by  1993  and  thereafter,  at  least 
one-half  of  all  motor  fuel  consumed  in 
this  country  will  contain  10  percent 
ethanol. 

Our  success  In  this  effort  wlD  benefit 
our  country  in  several  ways. 

First,  it  will  be  a  major  step  toward  a 
more  dependable,  renewable  domestic 
energy  supply.  With  the  increased  use 
of  ethanol.  crude  oil  Imports  could 
drop  by  as  much  as  200  million  barrels 
each  year. 

Second,  increased  use  of  ethanol  has 
significant  environmental  advantages. 
In  Denver,  for  instance,  we  have  re- 
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oently  seen  dramatic  reductions  in 
carbon  monoxide  emissions  from  cars 
using  ethanol  lalends.  As  many  of  my 
colleagues  know,  we  stiU  have  major 
metropolitan  areas  that  have  not  been 
able  to  meet  EPA  air  quality  stand- 
ante,  and  ethanol  usage  wHl  help  meet 
those  targets. 

Third,  this  could  be  a  tremendous 
help  to  our  farm  economy  and  to  our 
Federal  farm  programs.  New  and  ex- 
panding uses  of  farm  products  are  per- 
haps the  brightest  hope  on  the  hori- 
aon  for  farmers.  By  1992.  this  bill 
could  mean  that  up  to  3  biUlon  bush- 
els of  grain  wlU  be  converted  to  etha- 
nol each  year.  That  will  clearly  help  to 
reduce  our  current  surpluses  and  bring 
farm  prices  up  through  the  market- 
place. That  will  not  only  be  good  for 
farmers,  it  will  help  lower  Federal 
farm  program  costs  as  welL 

And  finally,  this  measure  has  signifi- 
cant value  in  creating  new  JoIm  in  an 
expanding  Indxistry.  Our  niral  areas 
are  in  desperate  need  of  a  more  diver- 
sified industrial  and  employment  base. 
Ethanol  plants,  close  to  their  supply 
of  grain,  can  be  a  pari  of  that  solution. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  measure,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  question 
and  answer  statement  and  the  text  of 
this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKD.  as  follows: 

8.1304 
Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepTttentative*    of  Ou    United   State$    of 
America  in  Conoreu  OMcmMed. 

8BCTION  l.SHOBTTTna. 

This  Act  may  be  dted  ma  the  "Ethanol 
Motor  Fuel  Act  of  1987". 
SEC  r  rraANOuBLCNDKD  nmL  RBQunmEwr. 

(a)  OmBAL  RoLB.— In  any  calendar  year 
beclnnlnc  with  calendar  year  IMS.  the  total 
quantity  of  motor  fuel  aold  annually  In  com- 
merce In  the  United  State*  by  wholesale  dis- 
tributors ahAll  contain,  on  the  average,  not 
less  than  the  percentage  of  ethanol  by 
volume  aet  forth  for  the  calendar  year 
shown  In  the  foUowInc  table: 
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to 


Calendar  year. 
IMS. 
1M». 


19M. 
IMl. 


Percentaceof 
ethanol  In  motor 
fuel  by  volume 
1.0  percent. 
l.B  percent. 
2.5  percent. 
S.5  percent. 
B.O  percent. 


IMS  and  thereafter 

(b)  COliFUTATlOII.— 

(1)  The  percentase  of  ethanol  In  motor 
fuel  sold  by  a  wholesale  distributor  shall  be 
determined  by  measurlns  the  ethanol  con- 
tent by  volume  of  the  motor  fuel  sold  by  the 
wholesale  distributor  as  may  be  modified  In 
accordance  with  paracraph  (2). 

(3)  If  a  wholesale  distributor  sells  motor 
fuel  with  an  ethanol  content  which  Is  In 
excess  of  the  content  required  by  subsection 
(a),  another  wholesale  distributor  may  ar- 
range. In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Energy,  with  sxich  wholesale 
distributor  to  have  all  or  part  of  the  excess 
ethanol  credited  to  such  other  wholesale 
distributor  In  such  a  manner  that  the  other 


shnlruBk  distributor  shaU  be 
have  aold  the  exeeas  ettasDoL 

(ORvoBxa- 

(1)  Badi  wholesale  distilbator  of 
fuel  abaU  report  to  tbe  Secretary  of 
the  total  amount  of  motor  fuel  aold  in  a  cal- 
endar year  and  the  amount  of  ethanol  eoo- 
tatawd  In  sudi  motor  fueL  Such  report  shall 
be  made  within  M  days  of  the  expiration  of 
the  calendar  year. 

(2KA)  A  wholesale  distributor  who  ar- 
ranges under  subsection  (bX2)  to  have  part 
of  Its  excess  ethanol  credited  to  another 
wholeaale  distributor  ahaU  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Biergy  the  amount  credited  to 
ea^  other  wholeaale  dtatrtbutor  and  the 
Identity  of  the  other  wholeaale  distributors 
who  entered  Into  auch  arrangement.  Such 
report  ahall  be  made  within  M  days  of  the 
expiration  of  tbe  calendar  year. 

(B)  A  wholeaale  distributor  who  arranges 
under  subsection  (bX2)  to  have  part  of  the 
exeeas  ethanol  of  another  wholesale  distrib- 
utor credited  to  ita  sales  of  ethanol  shall 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  tbe 
amount  credited  to  Ite  aalea  and  the  Identity 
of  the  wholeaale  dlatribuUws  with  which  It 
entered  Into  auch  arrangement.  Such  report 
shall  be  made  within  30  days  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  calendar  year. 
sac  A  BiroBCBaarr. 

(a)  Cim.  PsHALTT.— Each  wholeaale  dis- 
tributor which  doea  not  meet  the  require- 
ment of  section  2(a>  ahaU  pay  a  dvO  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $1  for  each  gallon  of 
motor  fuel  which  does  not  comply  with  such 
requirement.  The  dvil  penalty  shall  be  a»- 
aeaaed  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
aubaectlon  (b). 

(b)  PaocsBOBX.— 

(1)  Before  iaaulng  an  order  assiasliu  a  dvU 
pcaoalty  agalnat  any  person,  the  Secretary 
ahall  provide  to  such  person  notice  of  the 
proposed  penalty.  Such  notice  shall  Inform 
audi  person  of  the  opportunity  to  elect 
within  30  days  after  the  date  of  auch  notice 
to  have  the  procedures  of  paragraph  (3)  (in 
Ueu  of  those  of  paragraph  (2»  apfriy  with 
respect  to  auch  aaaeaament 

(2)(A)  Unless  an  election  Is  made  within 
30  calendar  days  after  receipt  of  notice 
under  paragraph  (1)  to  have  paragraph  (3) 
apply  with  respect  to  auch  penalty,  the  Sec- 
retary ahall  by  order  aaaeaa  the  penalty, 
after  a  determination  of  violation  haa  been 
made  on  tbe  record  after  an  opportunity  f w 
an  agency  hearing  pursuant  to  aectfam  654 
of  UUe  5.  United  Statea  Code,  before  a  hear- 
ing »»Mntn»r  appointed  under  aectlon  3108 
of  auch  Utie  5.  Such  aaaeaament  order  ahall 
lm»l^f^  the  bearing  examlner'a  findings  and 
the  baala  of  auch  aaaeaament. 

(B)  Any  person  against  whom  a  penalty  la 
assessed  under  subparagraph  (A)  may, 
within  W  calendar  days  after  tbe  date  of 
the  order  of  the  Secretary  aaaeaalng  auch 
penalty,  Inatltute  an  action  in  tbe  United 
Statea  court  of  appeala  for  the  appropriate 
Judicial  circuit  for  Judicial  review  of  auch 
order  In  aooordanoe  with  chapter  7  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  The  court  ahall  have  Ju- 
rladlctlon  to  enter  a  judgment  afflrmlng, 
modifying  or  setting  aside  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  order  of  the  Secretary,  or  the 
court  may  remand  the  proceeding  to  the 
Secretary  for  auch  further  action  aa  the 
court  may  direct. 

(3XA>  In  the  caae  of  any  dvll  penalty  with 
reapect  to  which  the  proeedurea  of  thia 
paragraph  have  been  elected,  the  Secretary 
ahall  promptly  aaaeaa  auch  penalty. 

(B)  If  the  dvO  penalty  haa  not  been  paid 
within  60  calendar  days  after  the  aaaeaa- 
ment order  haa  been  made  under  aubpara- 


gra^  (A),  the  Seeretary  abaU  Institute  an 
action  In  the  appropriate  diatrict  court  of 
the  United  States  for  sn  order  affirming  the 
aaseamMnt  of  the  dvll  penalty.  Tbe  court 
Shall  have  authority  to  review  de  novo  the 
law  and  the  facta  Involved,  and  ahall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  enter  a  Judgment  enforcing, 
modtfylng.  and  enforcing  aa  ao  modifled.  or 
aetting  aalde  In  wbole  or  In  part  auch  aaaeaa- 


<C)  Any  election  to  have  thIa  paragraph 
apply  may  not  be  revoked  except  with  the 
ooosent  of  the  Secretsry. 

(4)  If  any  person  faHa  to  pay  an  aaaeaa- 
ment of  a  dvU  penalty  after  It  haa  beoome  a 
final  and  unappealable  order  under  para- 
graph (3)  or  after  the  appropriate  district 
court  has  entered  final  Judgment  In  favor  of 
tbe  Secretary  under  paragraph  (3)  the  Sec- 
retary shall  recover  the  amount  of  auch 
penalty  In  any  appropriate  diatrict  court  of 
the  United  Statea.  In  auch  action,  the  validi- 
ty and  appropriateneas  of  auch  final  aaaeaa- 
ment order  or  final  Judgment  ahall  be  aub- 
Ject  to  review, 
sac  A  nmcBAM  roe  rhanol  DSYSLOPMKirr 

AND  USB. 

Tbe  Secretary  of  Energy  ahall  eatabllah  a 
program  to  i»aniote  the  development  and 
uae  of  ethanol  In  motor  fueL  Such  program 
ahall  InrhHly  efforta  to  Inform  the  public  of 
the  benefita  of  Increasing  the  uae  of  ethanol 
in  motor  fueL 

SBC  A  DCnNTnONS. 

As  uaed  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "ethanol"  means  any  ethyl 
alcohol  that  is  suitable  for  use  by  itself  or  in 
combination  with  other  fuels  as  a  motor 
fuel,  except  that  It  does  not  Indude  ethanol 
produced  from  petroleum  or  natural  gas, 

(2)  the  term  "commerce"  means  any 
trade,  traffic  traitsportation.  exchange,  or 
other  commerce — 

(A)  between  any  State  and  any  place  out- 
side of  auch  State,  or, 

(B)  that  affecU  any  trade,  traffic  trans- 
portation, exdutnge.  or  other  commerce  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A), 

(3)  the  term  "motor  fuel"  means  any  sub- 
stance suitable  aa  a  fuel  for  aelf-prtvelled 
vebldea  deaigned  primarily  for  uae  on  public 
atreets.  roads,  and  highwajrs. 

(4)  the  term  "Secretarjr"  meana  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  and 

<5)  the  term  "United  Statea"  meana  each 
State  of  the  aeveral  States  and  the  Diatrict 
of  Columbia. 

Thx  Ethanol  Motob  Pcxl  Act  op  1M7 

What  doea  thia  piece  of  legislation  do? 

The  Ethanol  Motor  Puel  Act  of  1M7  re- 
quirea  the  uae  of  ethanol  in  motor  fuel  in  In- 
creaalng  amounta  over  the  next  five  years 
until,  by  1M2.  one-half  of  tbe  motor  fuel 
aupply  will  contain  10%  ethanoL 

Why  ethanol? 

Increased  ethancd  uae  will  do  four  thlnga. 

It  will  enhance  U.S.  energy  aecurity  by  re- 
ducing our  dependence  on  imported  crude 
oQ  from  the  Middle  East  and  other  poUtlcal- 
ly  unatable  regkma. 

Crude  oil  Importa  could  drop  by  aa  much 
aa  300  mOUon  barrda.  or  $4  billion,  per  year. 

It  will  improve  air  quality,  becauae  etha- 
nol is  environmentally  benign  wliile  many 
other  octane  enhanoera  are  harmful  to  the 
environment. 

A  recent  atudy  in  Denver  demonstrated 
that  ethanol-blended  gaaoline  reduoea 
carbon  monoxide  emiaBiona  by  34-34%.  In- 
creaaed  ethanol  tiae  can  help  dtiea  currently 
exceeding  EPA  emlaaUma  atandarda  to 
reduce  their  air  pollution  levels. 


It  wm  increaae  farm  tneosae  and  reduce 
our  enonaoua  grata  amptuses,  while  reduc- 
ing the  need  for  federal  fsm  payneots. 

AptMoximatdy  3  bHUon  buahela  of  grata 
per  year  will  be  converted  to  ethanol  by 
1992,  eventually  dlminattag  our  grata  anr- 
pluaea  Grata  ptleea  will  rise  sntastsntlslly. 
By  1M3,  the  price  of  cam  dkoold  be  wdl 
over  $2J0.  The  rising  price  would  eWminste 
or  drastically  reduce  the  need  fCr  Cammodl- 
ty  Credit  Cotporatlan  paymcnta  for  feed 
grataa,  which  exceeded  $12  bHUon  last  year. 

PinaJly,  It  wHl  create  Joba  as  new  produc- 
tion facilities  come  on  line. 

Over  100.000  Joba  wffl  be  available  ta  the 
operation  of  ethanol  tacUitiea  by  1M2.  ta 
addition  to  the  construction  Jobs  tavolved  ta 
building  aa  many  aa  100  new  planta  The 
bulk  of  theae  Joba  would  probably  be  located 
tathe  Midwest. 

The  Btbanri  Motor  Pud  Act  of  1M7  ad- 
dresses the  critical  energy,  environmental, 
and  agricultural  needs  in  our  country.  This 
legislation  would  benefit  not  only  Mldwest- 
on  fSimeri,  but  all  Americana. 

How  will  the  requirements  be  enforced? 

Each  marketer  will  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  their  total  motor  fud  aalea 
and  the  amount  of  ethsncd  included  ta  the 
motor  fuel  aold.  Marketers  will  be  allowed 
to  add  together  the  "»««"'*■  of  ethanid  ta 
all  the  motor  fuel  they  aelL  Tbe  require- 
ment will  apply  in  tbe  aggregate,  after  ac- 
counting for  any  excess  ethancd  credited 
from  another  marketo-.  ICarketers  wbo  fall 
to  meet  the  requlrementa  wiU  pay  a  penalty 
aet  by  the  Secretary  of  Itergy,  not  to 
exceed  $1  per  gallon  for  each  gaUon  of 
motor  fuel  atill  not  ta  compliance  with  the 
requlrementa  after  accounting  for  exoeaa 
ethanol  credits  obtained  from  other  maiket- 
eis.  

What  about  the  USDA  report  whldi 
showed  that  ethanol  Is  not  economical? 

The  USDA  report  distorted  the  benefits  of 
ethanol  uae  and  haa  been  aoundly  crttldBed 
by  experta  throu^iout  the  ethanol  Induatry. 
It  uaed  outdated  inf oimatian  on  productian 
coata,  calculated  before  there  was  sny  etha- 
nol production  ta  the  United  States.  By 
overst^ing  production  costs  and  underatat- 
ing  returns  from  tbe  aale  of  byproducta,  the 
atudy  greatly  exaggerated  net  costs  of  etha- 
nol iffoduction.  Key  Administration  offi- 
dala.  Indudlng  the  Vice  Pr;.4dant,  have 
made  It  clear  that  the  report  la  not  endoraed 
by  the  Adminiateation.  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  haa  iasued  private  ssa<iranr>a 
that  the  report  wiU  be  replsoed  with  a  more 
accurate  analysis. 

Is  ethanol  mfe  for  today's  englnea? 

Abaotately.  Tlie  critldam  of  ethanol  aa  a 
cauae  of  drlveabflity  problema  haa  been  mla- 
plaoed.  It  ia  important  to  disttaguiah  be- 
tween ethsmd  and  raetbanoL  ataoe  they  can 
have  very  different  effeeta  on  automobile 
fng«Tw  Methanol  la  much  more  UMiualve 
than  etband.  and  induatry  repreaentattvea 
argue  that  mH*'^»«"i-bien<iwd  gasoUne  has 
been  engine  problema  unless  hsndled  prop- 
erly. Unfortimately.  many  auto  ikjsltri  snd 
mecbsnlcs  have  lumped  ethanol  and  metha- 
nol together  since  they  are  both  focms  of  al- 
ooboL  Am  a  result,  ethanol  has  been  oertlfled 
for  problema  it  haa  not  caused.  There  have 
been  inT*«~<—  where  alcohcd  blends  have 
bem  mlalabeled  or  have  contained  more 
methanol  than  la  pennlaaible,  but  these  are 
not  cauaed  by  ethanol  Itaelf  but  by  cardeaa 
h^TMniny  or  hlwMtiny. 

Ethanol  naturally  deana  enginea.  ao  that 
over  time  f^g*"—  ahould  run  anoother  with 
regular  uae  of  ethanol  blenda  However,  ta 
addlticm,  virtually  all  ethanol  aold  ta  Amer- 
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a  loot  biitary  ot  ae- 
tn  can.  n  la  for  thla 
autanoMIe  manu- 
fMtaiw  ttMt  aaUi  can  in  Aaartea  apuroraa 
ttM  taa  of  l«%-a(haDol  Uonda  undar  their 
varrantj  eofaraco. 

Wbat  lavda  of  atbanol  uaa  wlU  be  re- 
gidrad  dnrliw  Um  next  five  jrean? 

The  Sttianal  Motor  ruel  Aet  of  IMT  ea- 
^B»»Hrf»—  a  —«"«""«—  parriantat  of  ettaaaol 
that  oraat  be  tododad  In  the  UJB.  motor  fuel 
■apply.  In  IMt.  ottaaaol  moat  be  at  lea*  1% 
of  all  BOtor  foeL  Thla  eontent  torti  would 
be  aetalavad  If  IVftnathanol  btandi  made  up 
10%  of  the  motor  fuel  nipply.  (In  IMt.  eth- 
eaol  blonrti  uaiuirleert  afound  T%  of  the 
motor  fud  aupply.)  TIm  ethanol  content  r»- 
qumment  would  Inereaae  each  year  aooord- 
tiw  to  the  f ollowtaw  table: 
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In  1»M  and  aubeequent  yeara.  ethanol  will 
eooatltute  at  leaat  6%  of  the  motor  fuel 
■apply,  rapiacinc  at  leaat  6  bOlloo  lallona  of 
taanihvft  narh  year. 

Can  the  neeemary  production  capacity  be 
boot  in  time  to  meet  theae  requiramentif 

ladoatry  experta  have  confirmed  that  this 
Bfadual  imTTaar  methanol  uae  would  allow 
aatflelent  ttee  for  the  conatruetion  of  new 
ethanol  pianta.  and  that  theee  targeU  are 
achievable.  Cnmnt  Induatry  capacity  ex- 
ceeds one  billion  gallotM  of  ethanol.  which  la 
enouch  to  blend  in  10%  of  the  gaaollne 
aopply,  and  new  capacity  can  be  added  in  as 
little  l>-a4  montha. 

Wm  every  laa  atatlon  be  required  to  ex- 
duslvely  aeO  ethanol-blends7 

No.  Ftarat.  the  bOl  only  requires  that  one- 
half  of  the  motor  fuel  supply  contain  10% 
ethanoL  nuthenBore,  aame  marlwters  will 
find  it  eaaler  than  others  to  meet  or  exceed 
the  ethanol  percentage  requirementa.  To  in- 
creaae  the  flexlbUlty  of  the  petroleum  In- 
diMtry.  marketers  who  exceed  the  requlre- 
I  wtU  be  allowed  to  mil  their  extra  eth- 
"credits"  to  marketers  who  cannot 
the  targeta,  as  lone  ss  percenta«e  re- 
quirements are  met  in  the  acgregate.  The 
government's  nde  in  theee  transactions  will 
be  limited  to  recetvins  reports  of  each  com- 
pany's "credit"  transactions  and  ethanol 
salea  in  order  to  enforce  the  peroentace  re- 
quirementa. 

Doea  the  bill  include  a  program  to  enoour- 
aae  ethancd  uae? 

Tea.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  wtU  estab- 
Uah  a  program  to  promote  the  development 
and  uae  of  ethanol-blended  gaaollne.  Thla 
program  will  include  efforts  to  inform  the 
public  of  the  benefits  of  tncnaaed  ethanol 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pumlsb): 
S.  1S05.  A  Mil  to  aettle  certain  claims 
•lialng  out  of  ictlviUea  on  the  Pine 


Ridge    Indian    Reaervatlon:    to    the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af  faira. 

or  oasTAn  ojum  aaLArnra  to 
Acnvmaa  on  nn  ran  aaea  omua  axan- 

VATIOa 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Prealdent.  today 
Bflnatffr  Labkt  PaMSua  and  I  are  In- 
trodudnc  leglalatlon  that  would  aettle 
tn  clalma  acalnst  the  United  States 
arlainc  from  the  occupation  of  Wound- 
ed Knee.  SD.  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reeervatlon  In  1973.  Our  bin  would 
aamire  that  the  innocent  vlctlmi  of 
this  occupation  are  compensated  for 
loasea  which  they  suffered  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  Senators  Abouresk. 
MoOorem.  Abdnor  and  Puacua  have 
all  pursued  a  satisfactory  resolution  to 
the  problems  of  those  individuals  who 
suffered  damages  and  losses  as  a  result 
of  the  occupation  of  Wounded  Knee 
nearly  15  years  ago.  South  Dakota's 
Cuiiiifssman  at  lirff  Tm  JoHmoH, 
joins  SenatOT  Pansua  and  myaelf ,  In 
working  to  successfully  resolve  this 
matter  diuing  the  100th  Congresa. 

This  legislation  Is  the  logical  out- 
come of  a  matter  which  the  Senate 
through  legislation  referred  to  the 
Chief  Conmlssloner  of  the  VA.  Court 
of  Claims.  The  Court  of  Claims  under- 
took an  arduous  review  of  the  events 
leading  up  to.  and  Including  the  occu- 
pation of  Wounded  Knee.  Finally,  in 
IMl.  the  findings  of  fact  and  recom- 
mended conclusions  to  accompany  the 
opinion  of  the  trial  commissioner  were 
filed.  This  final  decision  clearly  out- 
lined the  need  for  legislation  to  com- 
pensate 113  individuals  who.  as  Inno- 
cent individuals,  lost  property  during 
the  occupation  because  of  actions  over 
which  they  had  no  oontroL 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU  be  printed  in  the 
Racoss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcokd.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bn  the  SeTiate  and  Houte  at 
ReprteentaHve*  of  the  United  Stale*  of 
America  in  Conffre—  attemUed,  That  (a)  in 
full  settlement  of  all  cUlms,  legal  aixl  equi- 
table, against  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  activities  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reeer- 
vatlon that  were  the  subject  of  the  findings 
of  fact  and  recommendations  submitted  to 
the  Senate  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  I7nlted  States  Court  of  Claims  (Congrea- 
■lonal  Reference  4-76)  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest of  the  Senate  made  in  Senate  Reaolu- 
tlon  S78  (94th  Congress,  agreed  to  on 
August  9.  19Tt).  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authortaed  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of 
funtta  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  following 
amounts: 

(1)  $7S1.06  to  Joe  LeaviU  (claimant  No.  1). 

(2)  $118,771.10  to  WUliam  Leavitt  (claim- 
ant No.  2). 

(S)  $10,9M.48  to  Dwight  W.  and  Francis 
Afraid  of  Hawk  (claimant  No.  S). 

(4)  tl6.073.Sl  to  SteUa  Bear  Shield  (claim- 
ant No.  4). 

(5)  $3.6SX00  to  Samuel  Crooked  Eyes 
(claimant  No.  5), 

(6)  t2.95B.00  to  Seth  Eagle  Bear  (claimant 
No.  6). 
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(7)  t4.0M.00   to   rrank 
Orooma  (claimant  No.  7). 

(8)  t2.587.00  to  Vera  High  Hawk  (claimant 
No.  8), 

(9)  t21.092.00  to  John  and  Nancy  Huas- 
num  (claimant  No.  0), 

(10)  t2>l8.00  to  Jackaon  and  Carolyn  Iron 
Horse  (claimant  No.  10). 

(11)  t4.467.00  to  Prances  Ice  Chase  (claim- 
ant Nail). 

(12)  tlJt«.M  to  Eugene  KiUs  in  Water 
(claimant  No.  12), 

(18)   t8.l81.00   to   Victoria   Uttle    Moon 
(claimant  No.  18). 

(14)  84.929.00  to  Clement  and  Veria  Locke 
(claimant  No.  14), 

(15)  tl  1.872.50  to  Charles  and  Martha 
Mooae  (claimant  No.  18). 

(16)  tl2.812.00  to  Warfleld  Mooae  (claim- 
ant No.  17). 

(17)  t8.025.00    to    Patrick    and    SophU 
Pumpkin  Seed  (claimant  No.  18). 

(18)  86.161.25  to  Oliver  and  Margaret  Red 
bgle  (claimant  No.  19). 

(19)  824.562.00  to  Paul  and  Eva  Red  Star 
(claimant  No.  20). 

(30)  87.768.00  to  Ulllan  and  Steve  Sitting 
Ea^  (claimant  No.  21). 

(21)  81.685.10   to  Joaeph   Spotted   Bear 
(claimant  No.  22). 

(22)  t5J87.25  to  EUsabeth  Breast  (claim- 
ant No.  23). 

(23)  t3.340.S3  to  Elmer  and  Nettle  Two 
Two  (claimant  No.  34). 

(34)  37,653.00  to  Francis  and  Marie  Ran- 
daU  (claimant  No.  35). 

(25)  85,603.00  to  Fannie  Bear  Eatfe  (claim- 
ant No.  36), 

(26)  83,597.00  to  Eugene  Black  Bear.  Jr. 
(claimant  No.  37), 

(37)  33.571.00  to  Anthony  and  Linda  BlatA 
Elk  (claimant  No.  38). 

(38)  815J33.90  to  Homer  and  Irene  Black 
Elk  (dalmant  No.  39). 

(39)  88.763.75  to  Rachel  Eagle  BuU  (claim- 
ant No.  30). 

(30)  84.733.00  to  Florlne  (Ice)  HoUow  Horn 
(claimant  No.  33), 

(31)  36.060.40  to  Oacar  and  Rachel  HoUow 
Horn  (claimant  No.  33), 

(33)  34.134.40  to  Verlean  Ice  (claimant  No. 
34). 

(33)  36.880.00  to  Claudia  Iron  Hawk  Sully 
(claimant  No.  36). 

(34)  87.735.55  to  Paul  R.  UtUebear-Taylor 
(Claimant  No.  37), 

(35)  33,348.10  to  Hobart  Keith  (claimant 
No.  38). 

(36)  31.350.00  to  Mathew  H.  King  (claim- 
ant No.  39). 

(37)  34.286.00  to  Dallas  and  Roeelyn  LltUe 
Bear  (claimant  No.  41), 

(38)  33,053.60  to  JuUa  UtUe  Bear  (claim- 
ant No.  43), 

(39)  33,083.09  to  Mrs.  Theresa  R.  Means 
(claimant  No.  43), 

(40)  33,843.00  to  Carol  E.  Red  Star  (claim- 
ant No.  44), 

(41)  31,194.00  to  John  Mark  Red  Star 
(claimant  No.  45), 

(43)  83,793.50  to  Neville  C.  Red  Star,  8r. 
(claimant  No.  46), 

(43)  33.525.00  to  Darlene  Rosane  (claim- 
ant No.  47). 

(44)  314.882.00  to  Oarry  Rowland  (claim- 
ant No.  48), 

(45)  83.485.00  to  Beverly  Running  Bear 
(claimant  No.  49). 

(46)  84.025.00  to  Rooe  ShoU  (claimant  No. 
50). 

(47)  324,376.00    to    Sub-Community    of 
Wounded  Knee  (claimant  No.  61), 

(48)  33,760.00    to    Paul    Thunder    Horae 
(Claimant  Na  52). 


(49)  t3.593.00  to  Robert  B.  *  Lnene  E. 
Thunder  Hotae  (claimant  Na  63). 

(50)  35.949.33  to  Timothy  H.  and  Audrey 
K.  Thunder  Horse  (claimant  No.  54). 

(51)  31.900.00  to  Lester  White  Butterfly 
(elatmant  Na  55). 

(52)  tl.455.00  to  Daniel  Dodge  (claimant 
No.  56). 

(53)  tl.100.00  to  lir.  *  Mrs.  Manfred  Fast 
Horse  (claimant  No.  67), 

(54)  t2.207.00  to  Helen  a  Orant  (claimant 
No.  58). 

(55)  84.715.00  to  Flortne  Hollow  Horn  ex 
reL  Bernard  Ice.  8r.  (claimant  No.  59), 

(86)  81.245.00  to  Frank  Jealous  of  Him 
(claimant  No.  60). 

(67)  85.756.10  to  Matthew  and  Beasle  J. 
High  Pine  (claimant  No.  61). 

(58)  t5.305.00  to  Cedlla  (Uttle  Moon)  Fast 
Hi»se  (claimant  No.  62). 

(59)  34.901.50    to    Mabel    L    Whltefaoe 
(claimant  No.  63), 

(60)  33.288.00   to   Rachel   White   Dress 
(claimant  No.  64), 

(61)  82.422J0    to    Dorothy    Fast    Wolf 
(claimant  No.  65), 

(62)  813.018.40  to  Frank  H.  and  WUma 
Oroona  (claimant  No.  66), 

(63)  34434.67  to  Jessie  and  Raymond  Red 
Shirt  (claimant  Na  68). 

(64)  828.467J6  to  Carol  J.  Deckert  Sager 
(claimant  Na  69), 

(68)  32.484.45  to  LeRoy  "Sunahine"  Janls 
(claimant  No.  70), 

(66)  tl6.754.70  to  Rudolph  Fire  Thunder 
(claimant  No.  71), 

(67)  81.535.50     to     Messiah     «>isoopal 
Church  (claimant  No.  73), 

(68)  3600   to   Fkye   Yellow   Bird  Steele 
(claimant  No.  73), 

(69)  31.984.26  to  Ivy  Ooings  (claimant  No. 
74). 

(70)  32.679.60  to  Dorothy  Mae  Richards 
(claimant  No.  75), 

(71)  tl.640.00    to    Elisabeth    Btadshaw 
(claimant  No.  77), 

(72)  t6.184.00   to   cniarles   Dixon   Saase 
(dalmant  No.  78), 

(73)  85,740.70  to  OrvlUe  and  Emma  Lans- 
berry  (claimant  No.  79), 

(74)  3X129.00  to  Oscar  Jealous  of  Him 
(claimant  No.  80), 

(75)  31.984.26  to  Delores  Apple  (claimant 
No.  82), 

(76)  32.502.80  to  Chris  Hatchett  (claimant 
No.  83), 

(77)  31.930.00  to  OUbert  L.  and  Mary  A. 
Matthews  (claimant  No.  86), 

(78)  35,623.00    to    Irene    Jumping    Eagle 
(claimant  No.  86), 

(79)  369,461.83  to  St.  Paul  Insurance  CJom- 
panlea  (claimant  No.  87), 

(80)  31,860.00  to  John  Siers  (claimant  No. 
88). 

(81)  36,605.00  to  AmeiUa  M.  Clark  (claim- 
ant No.  89), 

(82)  350.976.94  to  George  and  Violet  0)aU 
(claimant  No.  90). 

(83)  351.290.45  to  James  A.  Ckywciynskl  & 
Jeanette  J.  C^wuayuskl  (claimant  No.  91). 

(84)  318.436.68  to  Federal  Insurance  Co. 
(claimant  No.  93), 

(85)  31,660.00  to  Stephen  E.  and  JoAnne 
Perace  (claimant  No.  93), 

(86)  312.331.14  to  Guy  and  Jean  Ftitae 
(claimant  No.  94), 

(87)  37,000.00  to  C  and  F  Trucking  (claim- 
ant No.  95), 

(88)  316.615.00  to  Oive  A.  and  Agnea  Gfl- 
dersleeve  (claimant  No.  96). 

(89)  tl2.763.08  to  Gordon  G.  and  Lorraine 
F.  Oreenamyre  (claimant  No.  97). 

(90)  331.917.61  to  H  and  R  Plumbing  and 
Heating,  Inc.  (claimant  No.  98), 


(91)  839.398.25  to  Home  Tnsiiranne  Co. 
(claimant  No.  99), 

(93)  321.457.92  to  Janls  Roofing  (claimant 
No.  100), 

(93)  t6,U1.9S  to  MObank  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Conpany  (dalmant  No.  101), 

(94)  54.468.00  to  Mary  F.  Pike  (claimant 
No.  103), 

(95)  367.511.54  to  R  and  8  Constnictlon 
Company  (claimant  No.  103). 

(96)  31X405.00  to  Brtate  of  WQbur  A.  Rie- 
gert  ((daimant  No.  104). 

(97)  319.620.00  to  Orrille  G.  Schwarting 
(claimant  No.  106). 

(08)  8490.934.44  to  Sioux.  Inc.  (claimant 
No.  106). 

(99)  38.375.03  to  Stuyvesant  Insurance  Co. 
(claimant  Na  107). 

(100)  38.028.65  to  OglaU  Sioux  Tribe 
(claimant  Na  108). 

(101)  828.374.00  to  Oglala  Sioux  Housing 
Authority  (claimant  No.  109), 

(102)  837.679.50  to  Aaron  DeSersanSron 
(claimant  No.  110), 

(103)  35.181.45  to  I^dU  Blat^  Bear  (claim- 
ant No.  111). 

(104)  8887.50  to  Thomas  C^ssey  (claimant 
No.  112). 

(105)  t3.9e4.00  to  Roy  and  Pauline  White 
Butterfly  (claimant  No.  113). 

(106)  33.495.00  to  Eleanor  Big  Owl  for 
Gecnge  Iron  Teeth  (claimant  No.  114), 

(107)  33.168.09  to  Standard  OQ  (Indiana) 
(claimant  No.  116). 

(108)  37435.00  to  Shirley  Blunt  Horn 
(claimant  No.  116). 

(109)  31J66.00  to  Eugene  and  Vera  HunU 
Horse  (claimant  No.  118), 

(110)  3X650.40  to  cnayt<Hi  and  Vendee 
Jealous  of  Him  (claimant  No.  119), 

(111)  31.031.00  to  Keva  A.  and  Reuben  R. 
Mesteth  (claimant  No.  120), 

(112)  34.234.70  to  Hobart  ^totted  Bear 
(claimant  No.  121),  and 

(113)  31,425.00  to  Employers  Mutual  Com- 
paniea  (claimant  No.  122). 

(bXl)  No  portion  of  any  paymmt  made  to 
any  pereon  imder  subsection  (a)  in  exoeas  of 
10  percent  of  the  amount  of  such  payment 
■hall  be  paid  or  delivered  to,  or  received  by, 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  aervicea 
rendered  in  connection  with  the  daim  for 
which  such  payment  is  made,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  notwithstanding  any  om- 
tract  to  the  contrary.  Violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  is  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  31.(M0. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  portion  of  aiur  payment  made  to  a 
person  under  this  Act  shall  be  Included  in 
the  income  of  such  person  for  purpooes  of 
any  Federal.  State,  or  local  income  tax.  Not- 
withstanding sny  other  provision  of  law, 
payments  made  to  a  person  tmder  this  Act 
may  not  be  considered  as  income  or  re- 
sources or  otherwise  used  as  the  basis  for 
denying  or  reducing— 

(A)  any  financial  assistance  or  other  boie- 
flt  under  the  Social  Seciulty  Act— 

(1)  to  which  such  person,  or  the  household 
of  such  person,  is  otherwise  entitled,  or 

(U)  for  which  such  person,  or  the  house- 
hold of  such  person,  is  otherwise  eligible,  or 

(B)  any  other  financial  assistance  or  bene- 
flt- 

(1)  to  which  such  person,  or  the  household 
of  such  person,  is  otherwise  entitled,  or 

(U)  for  which  such  person,  or  the  house- 
bold  of  such  person,  is  otherwise  eligible, 
under  any  program  for  which  part  or  aU  of 
the  f  imdlng  is  provided  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

(c)  Pursuant  to  the  recranmendations  of 
the    Chief    Commissioner    of    the    United 


Statea  Court  of  ClalBM.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  aathortasd  and  directed  to  pay. 
out  of  funds  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Statea  not  otherwiae  appropriated. 
326.486.44  to  the  DakoU  Plalu  Legal  Serv- 
ioea  (formeriy  South  Dakota  Legal  Services 
Corporation)  for  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  the  proceeding  conducted  pur- 
suant to  section  2509  of  title  28.  United 
Statea  Code,  which  was  Initiated  by  reaaon 
of  Senate  Reaohitlan  378  (94th  Omgreas. 
agreed  to  on  August  9. 1976). 


By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
S.  1306.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  tarrlff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  to 
make  the  temporary  modification  of 
the  tariff  treatment  on  cotaln  dispos- 
able surgical  gowns  and  drapes  perma- 
TxenXi  to  the  Committee  on  Plnance. 


'  DOTT  suanaaioa  oa  cboaxk 
DisroaABLB  suBoicAL  oowKS  AMB  nurxs 
•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I  am  introducing  a  bOl  for 
mj^self  and  the  Senator  fitnn  Georgia 
[Mr.  NTTim],  the  Senator  trom  ^Hsoon- 
sln  [Mr.  Kasxsh],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Siaamsl.  to 
amend  the  tariff  stdiedules  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  a  permanent 
reduction  in  the  duties  on  (tisposahle 
surgical  drapes  and  sterile  gowns  made 
of  bonded-fiber  fabric. 

In  1984.  the  Ccmgress  passed  legisla- 
tion establishing  a  temporary  duty 
rate  of  5.6  percent  ad  valorem  for  dis- 
ponble  surgical  drapes  and  sterile 
gowns  made  of  bonded-fiber  fabric 
The  intent  of  that  legislation  was  to 
place  these  products  in  duty  parity 
with  virtually  Identical  gowns  and 
drapes  made  of  paper.  That  law  ex- 
pires on  December  31.  1988.  and  this 
bill  extends  the  parity  rate  and  makes 
It  permanent.  If  this  biU  is  not  en- 
acted, the  rates  on  bcmded-fiber  fabric 
products  will  revert  to  permanent 
tariff  schedule  rates  that  are  two  to 
three  times  greater  than  those  on 
pi4>er  products— for  example.  17  per- 
cent and  9  percent,  reqyecttvely.  for 
growns  and  drmies.  according  to  cur- 
rent tariff  schedule  figures. 

The  tariff  reduction  prt^osed  by 
this  bUl  would  make  permanent  the 
temporary  exonptlon  which  enabled 
the  Klmberly-Clai^  Corp..  the  major 
beneficiary  of  this  legislation,  to  assess 
the  success  and  effectiveness  of  Its 
ci4»ital  investments  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  polypropylene  base  sheet, 
used  by  the  company  in  the  produc- 
tion of  disposable  surgical  drapes  and 
sterile  gowns. 

Klmba-ly-Clark  has  qient  more  than 
$150  million  for  the  construction  and 
expansion  of  its  Corinth.  MS,  mUl. 
which  manufactures  the  polypropyl- 
ene base  sheet  and  employs  400 
people.  Additionally.  Klmberly-CIark 
has  completed  a  $100  mlllicm  plant  in 
La  Orange.  OA.  that  employs  another 
160  people. 

The  continuation  of  equal  tariff 
rates  at  5.6-percent  ad  valorem  on 
bonded-fiber  fabric  and  paper  dlspos- 
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able  cowm  aad  drapM  would  be  equl- 
^tjiM  and  Jvat  beoaoM  Umm  products 
mn  mbaUntlally  IdntleaL  The 
bonded-fiber  f abile  gowni  end  drapes 
sr«  lOO-peromt  polypropylene.  The 
paper  iovim  and  drapes,  rlasslfliwl  as 
ratnforoad  paper,  and.  thus,  eligible 
for  the  lower  8.»-percent  tariff  rate 
ai«  about  46-peroent  polyester  and  55- 
pcroent  wood  pulp. 

Stnoe  the  predominant  value  compo- 
nent of  both  produeto  is  manmarte 
fiber,  no  ratkmal  basis  exlsto  for  one 
fUvlc  to  be  assessed  a  tariff  two  to 
thi«e  times  greater  than  that  on  a 
autatantlally  Identical  competlnc 
product.  Furthermore,  this  legislation 
Is  narrowly  drawn  so  that  It  applies 
only  to  dtaposalde  surgical  drapes  and 
sterile  gowM.  The  tariff  eqtialtMtion 
would  not  apply  to  any  other  product 

Mr.  President,  this  permanent  tariff 
reduction  wOl  rectify  an  Inequity  In 
the  tariff  schedules,  and  wHl  enable 
■nailer  health  care  buslneases  like 
Klmberly-Clark's  health  care  division 
to  be  more  effective  competitors.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Fboanoe  Committee 
will  glv«  the  bill  early  and  positive 
consideration.*  

By  Mr.  KBNNKDT: 
&  1307.  A  bm  to  extend  the  authorl- 
mtion  of  approprlatiras  for  programs 
and  activities  under  tlUe  m  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  to  establish 
a  National  Health  Service  Corps  Loan 
Repayment  Program,  to  otherwise 
revise  and  extend  the  program  for  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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•  Mr.  KKNNEDY.  Mr.  Presldoit.  I 
rise  to  Introduce  legislation  to  reau- 
thorise  a  number  of  essential  health 
programs.  These  i»ograms.  located  In 
title  in  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  Include  the  Federal  effort  to  pre- 
vent Infectious  diseases  through  vacci- 
nation, the  natiirrfi'  effort  to  control 
tuberculosis,  and  Federal  programs  to 
combat  sexually  transmitted  diseases. 

This  legislation  also  reauthcniaes 
other  key  title  m  programs  that  pro- 
vide the  knowledge  base  critical  to  de- 
velopment and  Implementation  of 
sound  programs  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion's health.  These  include  the 
Center  for  Health  Senrloes  Research 
and  Health  Care  Technology,  the 
Center  for  Health  Statistics  and  the 
CouncO  on  Health  Care  Technology. 

Finally,  this  leglslatimi  reauthorlaes 
the  National  Health  Servioe  Corps, 
which  has  brought  health  care  to  so 
many  of  our  fellow  dtlaens  In  both 
urban  m*^  rural  areas  that  would  oth- 
owlse  lack  an  adequate  supply  of 
health  personnel  capable  of  delivering 
needed  care. 


BZVAUT  taASnOTRD  01 

Sectkm  IM  of  this  legislation  reau- 
thorlaes the  Federal  program  which 
provides  grants  to  States  for  control  of 


ttxi'»"y  tranBultted  diseases  The  au- 
thorintion  Includes  continuation  of 
the  programs  aimed  at  treatment  and 
prevention  of  such  sexually  transmit- 
ted iHsnssns  as  gonorrhea  and  sjrphllis. 
These  programs  have  produced  re- 
sults. Fw  example,  the  number  of  re- 
ported eases  of  gonorrhea  has  not  In- 
creased since  1976. 

In  addition,  this  bill  authorises  a 
new  initiative  against  chlamydia,  a 
sexually  transmitted  disease  which  is 
twT«mitig  alarmingly  ocmunon  and  is 
jAitiinj  significantly  to  the  increasing 
Incidence  of  sterlUty  among  our  young 
people.  There  are  now  an  estimated  4 
mlllkm  cases  of  chlamydia  Infection 
annually.  Between  7  and  14  percent  of 
aU  pregnant  women  are  iz^ected  by 
this  disease.  There  are  over  150,000  in- 
fants bom  to  Infected  mothers,  and 
they  are  at  risk  for  pneumonia  and 
ccmjimctlvltls.  In  addition  chlamydia 
accounts  for  approximately  40  percent 
of  the  women  with  pelvic  Inflamma- 
tory disease,  which  frequently  leads  to 
sterility  and  unnecessarily  deprives  far 
too  many  families  of  the  opportunity 
to  have  children. 

Recent  advances  have  produced  ac- 
curate and  reasonably  priced  diagnos- 
tic tests  for  chlamydia  which  make 
this  program  possible.  Because  chla- 
mydia Is  largely  an  asymptomatic  dis- 
ease, this  nationwide  Initiative  of  test- 
ing and  intervention  is  vitally  impor- 
tant. 

TUBaKTOUMis  oomsoL  pmoauuf 

Section  105  reauthorizes  our  Federal 
efforts  to  combat  tuberculosis  [TBI. 
This  authorization  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  view  of  recent  increases  in 
the  number  of  TB  cases.  In  1088,  our 
national  case  rate  increased  by  2.6  per- 
cent, the  first  increase  since  1953. 
while  in  certain  areas  such  as  New 
York  City,  there  has  been  a  44-percent 
increase  In  the  number  of  TB  cases 
since  1084.  Alarmingly,  the  increasinc 
number  of  patients  Infected  by  tuber- 
culosis which  is  resistant  to  conven- 
tional antibiotic  therapies  accounts  for 
mucdi  of  the  increase.  The  increased 
authorisation  provided  In  this  bill  wiU 
allow  for  intensified  use  of  control 
methods  and  enhanced  transfer  of 
new  technology  into  clinical  and 
public  health  practice. 

iMMiiMigATtOM  PBOOBAM  IBAUraOUXATIOII 

Section  104  reauthorlaes  the  Federal 
programs  which  ivovide  protection 
against  VBodne  preventable  disease. 
These  programs  sssist  States  an  com- 
munities in  offering  preventive  health 
programs  which  Immimfate  against 
polio,  measles,  mumps,  rubella,  dipth- 
erta  and  childhood  meningitis.  This 
bill  wHl  slso  allow  purchase  of  suffi- 
cient addltltw^^  vaodne  to  ensure  a  0- 
month  stockpile  and  purchase  of  sev- 
eral new  vaodnes  that  may  be  ap- 
proved and  recommended  after  pas- 
sage of  this  bilL  In  addition,  section 
104  authorises  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  purchasing  vaccines  once 


the  National  Vaccine  Injury  Compen- 
aaU<m  Act  goes  Into  effect.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  Is  no  doubt  ss  to  the  value 
of  these  programs.  They  prevent 
untold  suffering,  and  they  save  an  es- 
timated $00  for  every  $1  spent. 
mtxiamu.  gbstb  roa  bsalxb  statistics 
Section  103  reauthorlaes  our  main 
health  data  gathering  agency,  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Statistics 
[NCHSl.  NCH8  Is  the  source  of  essen- 
tial health  Information  regularly  used 
by  policymakers  In  the  Congress  and 
the  admlntetration  as  well  ss  medical 
researchers  outside  the  Oovemment 

■ATKMUL  GSam  POB  HBAUH  SBTICSi 
■»M»»r—  an  HSALTH  CABS  TSCBHOUWT 

Section  101  of  the  Mil  reauthorizes 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Serv- 
ices Research  and  Health  Care  Tech- 
nology. The  Center  develops  and  ad- 
ministers Intramural  and  extramural 
research  programs,  evaluations  and  re- 
search training  <hi  the  organisation,  fi- 
nancing, quality  and  utilization  of 
health  services.  The  health  services  re- 
search done  by  the  Center  is  crucial  In 
developing  the  knowledge  base  needed 
for  a  sound  national  health  policy. 

COUIiCIL  OS  HSALTH  CAU  TSCmtOLOOT 

Section  103  of  this  bill  provides  for 
continuation  of  the  Council  on  Health 
Care  Technology.  At  a  time  when 
health  care  costs  are  increasing  rapid- 
ly once  agin  and  new  technologies  are 
being  developed  almost  every  day,  it  is 
important  to  have  this  unbiased, 
public-private  collaborative  venture  to 
help  evaluate  new  technologies  for 
cost-effectiveness.  This  legislation  pro- 
vides $750,000  a  year  for  the  years 
1988,  1989.  and  1990  and  modifies  the 
current  private  sector  mat^^hing  re- 
quirement to  allow  the  Council  to 
fully  establish  Itself. 

.     RATIOSAL  RKALTR  BSSTICS  OOSPS 

A  key  part  of  this  omnibus  legisla- 
tion is  reauthorization  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps.  Since  its  cre- 
ation in  1970,  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  has  provided  essential 
health  care  services  to  thousands  of 
Americans  living  In  manpower  short- 
age areas.  Community  and  migrant 
health  centers  and  the  Indian  Health 
Service  have  relied  heavily  on  the  as- 
sistance of  corps  professionals.  At  its 
peak  in  1980,  the  corps  had  3.127 
health  care  providers  in  the  field.  By 
1990,  unless  the  program  is  reauthor- 
ized, the  corps'  combined  field 
strength  will  have  dropped  to  956, 
about  one  quarter  of  its  peak  level.  By 
1992.  only  315  ccHps  members  wUl 
remain. 

The  corps  is  an  essentlsl  elonent  in 
our  national  strategy  to  provide 
health  services  to  those  who  would 
otherwise  go  without.  The  corps  only 
operates  in  areas  where  no  private 
physicians  are  able  or  willing  to  serve 
the  population.  Many  of  the  most 
severe   shortage   areas  are   In   rural 


f^r^irit-^,  but  urltan  Inner  dty  areas 
also  lack  the  physicians  and  other 
health  professions  they  need  to  pro- 
vide essential  health  services. 

Despite  an  Increased  suK>ly  of  phy- 
sician manpower,  the  need  for  the 
corps  remains  high.  Indeed,  as  of  2 
years  ago,  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  had  designated 
2,000  shortage  areas. 

Up  unto  this  reauthorization,  the 
primary  means  of  recruiting  physi- 
cians for  the  corps  has  been  to  provide 
scholarships  for  medical  education 
which  are  then  repaid  through  snvioe 
in  the  corps.  This  legislation  provides 
an  additional  method  of  recruitmoit— 
loan  repayment.  The  loan  repayment 
method  has.  In  fact,  several  advan- 
tages as  compared  to  the  scholarship 
program.  With  loan  repayment,  the 
lead  time  between  contracting  to  serve 
with  the  corps  and  actually  fulfilling 
that  contract  is  shortened.  Thus,  plan- 
ning for  the  corps'  needs  will  be  facili- 
tated. With  two  options— scholarships 
and  loan  repayments— the  corps  wUl 
have  Increased  flexibility  in  selecting 
candidates  snd  in  meeting  changing 
needs  for  spedaUsts. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Hiunan 
Services  wiU  be  required  by  this  bill  to 
report  annually  to  CongTcss  on  the 
niunber  of  health  care  providers  who 
will  be  needed  for  the  corps  during  the 
subsequent  3  fiscal  years.  In  addition, 
the  Secretary  shall  propose  in  his 
report  the  proportionate  number  of 
scholarships  and  of  loans  required  to 
meet  the  need  identified.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  needed  to  fund  the  level  and 
diversity  of  field  strength  recommend- 
ed by  the  Secretary. 

This  bill  also  Includes  a  new  demon- 
stration program  allowing  State  gov- 
ernments to  select  corps  obligees  for 
loan  repayment  using  criteria  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  One  million 
dollars  would  be  authorized  to  fund 
this  new  initiative. 

Another  of  the  important  features 
of  this  legislation  is  the  proposed 
amoKlment  to  the  current  provisions 
^Ifiritn^Mng  health  manpower  short- 
age areas.  With  the  enactment  of  this 
bill,  the  Secretary  would  not  remove 
an  area  from  those  designated  ss 
health  manpower  shortage  areas  untO 
the  Secretary  has  afforded  Interested 
persons  and  groups  the  opportunity  to 
provide  Information  concerning  this 
potential  change  and  has  carefully 
considered  this  testimony.  In  addition, 
the  ability  to  pay  for  health  services 
will  be  added  to  the  list  of  indicators 
used  to  determine  the  need  for  health 
services  in  an  area. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  reauthoriza- 
tion for  the  corps  field  program  at  $86 
million  per  year  for  3  years. 

OOSCLUUOS 

Mr.  President,  the  programs  author- 
tawd  by  this  bill  are  essential  to  our 
effort  to  provide  a  healthier  America. 


I  urge  prompt  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation.* 

By  Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Packwood.  Mr. 
CoHXir.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Do- 
MXinci.  Mr.  Evsin.  Mr.  Oabk. 
Mr.  Ohasslbt.  Mr.  Luoar.  Mr. 
McCAnr.    Mr.    PBXssm,    Mr. 

QUATLB.      Mr.      RUDMAM.      Mr. 

Spbctxb.  and  Mr.  Wosoh): 
&  1808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Canowlgn  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
hibit direct  contributions  to  candi- 
dates by  multicandldate  political  com- 
mittees, require  full  disclosure  of  at- 
tempts to  influence  Federal  elections 
throiigh  "soft  mcmey"  and  independ- 
ent expenditures,  and  correct  inequi- 
ties resulting  from  personal  financing 
of  «'«mp«LigTUi;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


CAMTAIOir  KSrCMtM  ACT 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senators  Packwood.  Cohxh, 
D'Amato,  DoMXinci.  EvAira.  Oakh, 
Obasslst.  LnoAB,  MoCaih.  Pbxsslxr. 
QuATLS.  RuDMAH.  Spxctkb,  and 
WiLSOH,  the  "Federal  Campaign 
Reform  Act  of  1987." 

Much  attention  has  been  devoted  in 
recent  months  to  the  issue  of  cam- 
paign finance  reform,  from  both  sides 
of  this  aisle,  and  from  the  public.  We 
believe  this  outpouring  of  concern  has 
been,  for  the  most  part,  a  sincere  re- 
sponse to  very  real  problems  and 
abuses  in  our  electoral  system. 

Elections  have  grown  increasingly 
expensive.  parUy  because  of  more 
competition  between  candidates, 
which  is  beneficial,  and  partly  because 
of  the  increased  importance  of  expen- 
sive broadcast  media  as  a  forum  for 
the  public  debate  on  issues  and  candi- 
dates' records.  As  the  need  for  cam- 
paign funds  has  grown,  so  has  public 
concern  about  the  potential  for  cor- 
ruption and  influence  buying. 

Our  democratic  system  depends  on 
sn  electoral  system  that  is  free  from 
any  taint  of  corruption.  On  several  oc- 
casions. Congress  has  acted  to 
strengthen  disclosure  requirements 
and  limit  the  size  of  contributions, 
most  notably  after  the  crisis  of  public 
trust  following  Watergate.  These 
measures  have  been  largely  successful 
in  eradicating  corruption:  nonetheless, 
several  gaps  exist  in  the  post-Water- 
gate reforms  which  must  be  perma- 
nently dosed. 

Before  meaningful  reform  can  be 
achieved,  however,  we  must  build  a 
consensus  on  what  the  true  problems 
and  abuses  are,  and  what  solutions 
would  be  both  effective  and  appropri- 
ate. Nowhere  does  the  law  of  unin- 
tended consequences  wreak  greater 
havoc  than  in  the  area  of  campaign  fi- 
nance reform.  One  good  example  is 
how  quickly  political  action  commit- 
tees [PAC's]  have  been  transformed 


from  yesterday's  reform  into  today's 
villain. 

S.  2,  the  campaign  finance  reform 
bill  repented  out  of  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee,  is  likely  to  open  a  hornet's 
nest  of  destructive  otmsequenoes,  with- 
out achieving  any  of  its  purported 
goals.  Rather  than  address  leading 
issues  such  as  potential  oomiptim  or 
high  campaign  costs,  S.  2  proposes  a 
costly  and  cumbersome  politician's  en- 
titlement program  to  fund  Senate 
rjMnpaiyiM  out  of  tax  reveuues. 

Though  S.  2  would  cost  taxpayers 
about  $100  million  every  election 
cyde,  it  would  shave  only  9  percent  off 
of  current  spending  levels.  Tet,  this 
bill  cracks  down  on  grassroots  political 
party  activity,  limiting  qmnsorshlp  of 
yard  slipis,  bumper  sUckera.  and  volun- 
teer participation  to  1  cent  per  voter. 
A  penny  for  your  political  thoughts? 
We  believe  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  places  a  far  higher  value 
on  the  rii^t  to  organize  and  express 
poUtlcal  beUefS. 

Olven  the  strong  public  concern 
about  the  Federal  def  idt.  we  believe  it 
is  outrageous  for  Congress  to  pursue 
such  an  irreqxmsible  and  flagrantly 
self -serving  program.  We  must  be  able 
to  come  up  with  reforms  that  make 
more  sense  and  make  a  real  difference, 
rather  than  throw  a  lot  of  numey 
away  on  a  misguided  and  ultimately 
harmful  politician's  entltlonent  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  Interest  of  expanding  the 
tMimpaign  finance  reform  debate,  we 
have  Introduced  the  "Federal  Cam- 
paign Reform  Act  of  1987."  Of  course, 
it  is  nearly  impossible  to  formulate 
any  completely  agreeable  and  defini- 
tive solution  to  matters  as  delicate  and 
complex  as  our  electoral  system.  None- 
theless, we  have  idaitlfled  several  key 
areas  where  the  woik  of  the  post-Wa- 
tergate reforms  remains  inoamplete. 
and  where  action  is  needed  to  stop 
both  real  and  perceived  abuses. 

First  of  all.  our  bill  would  prohibit 
direct  PAC  contributl(«is  to  candi- 
dates. They  may  still  express  them- 
selves Independently,  and  give  to  polit- 
ical parties:  but  we  should  forbid  any 
contributions  which  even  remotely  re- 
semble influence-buying.  We  happen 
to  feel  that  current  ctrntrfbutitm  limits 
and  disdosure  laws  adequately  control 
the  power  of  PAC's.  But  If  the  public 
believes  that  PAC's  exert  undue  influ- 
ence on  national  policymaking,  then 
we  ought  to  meet  that  concern  direct- 
ly, instead  of  wiping  out  our  entire  vol- 
untary contribution  system  with  a 
Oovemment-controlled,  tax-funded 
cao^algn  finance  program. 

In  fact,  although  S.  2  promises  much 
with  regard  to  PAC  limits,  it  would 
still  let  PACs  slip  at  least  $25  million 
to  their  favorite  candidates  each  dec- 
tion.  since  S.  2  doesn't  fund  primary 
races.  Moreover,  the  aggregate  limit 
that  S.  2  proposes  (that  is,  no  more 
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M  pvocnt  of 

a 


from  PACTS) 
flni- 


datfli  and  PACb.  Lvie.  vril-lMtfad 
PACT*  will  nee  to  flD  op  the  eeadl- 
I  fltak.  OHarfiis  tbefc  poU- 
only  Um  voleee  of  the 
powafful  veeted  inter- 


Oar  Hn  aleo  would  require  dieclo- 
mm  at  the  vaei  aaounte  of  "eoft 
that    PACn.    corpotatlana. 


^    Pieeently 

leoTldert  in  eon- 

ad  cam- 

and  alantod  get- 

I  are  wholly  esempt 

a  kwmhoie  that  ren- 
dan  Ytrtnally  meantmlaw  an  other 
llinttB  and  eontrole  on  contrfhutlaaB.  8. 
S  on  the  other  hand  "'■—r*  down  on 
alieadjr  ttmtted.  tviStj  dJedoeed  funda. 
whOe  quietly  prateetlnc  thk  maadve. 
infMUe  flow  of  money  to  fampaigne 
Thtn.  aa  with  PACra.  a  3  preeerrea  the 
moet  potentially  eormpttve  eouieee  of 
fundi,  and  ehlfta  the  *«*^"**  in  favor 
uf  elmartT  pownrfnl  tntntrnta 

Roal  reform  mnet  aleo  Indude  con- 
trol on  independent  expendlturea,  and 
on  the  often  necathre  adi  which  theee 
expendlturea  flnanee.  Our  bin  requires 
any  penon  or  entity  maktaw  an  inde- 
nt expenditure  to  diedoee  the 


nature  and  puipoae  of  the  expenditure 
to  the  Piederal  Mectlon  Oonunlarion. 
to  an  affected  candhtatiee.  and  to  the 
puhUc  If  the  espendtture  is  used  to  fl- 
uauui  su  ■Jmillsriiiifnf  This  bOl  also 
reqolree  diselasure  of  Independent  ex- 
penditures totalinc  more  than  $10,000. 
and  further  reporting  of  each  addl- 
ttaud  $5,000  Bfiade  above  the  $10,000 
thieohoid.  Last,  the  bm  tJghtens  the 
deflnttlan  of  "independent  expendi- 
tures", to  stop  any  secret  consultatkm 
or  couiilliiatinn  of  supposedly  inde- 
pendent eff orta  with  the  candidate's 
rampaltn 

This  bm  would  provide  for  better 
disdosure  of  party  flnanoes.  including 
oontrfbuttans  and  expenditures  not  dl- 
reetly  related  to  elections,  and  "soft 
money"  activities  by  Pederal.  State, 
and  local  political  partlea.  UnUke  8.  2. 
our  bm  does  not  met  to  deter  grass- 
roots political  organlHttlon  and  activi- 
ty in  any  way:  rather.  It  intends  only 
that  any  possllde  abosee  be  deterred  or 
fluihed  out  by  fuU  disclosure  to  the 
public. 

Further,  we  ought  to  ensure  a  level 
Idaying  fldd  In  elections  involving 
wealthy  candldat*e.  by  rtiminating  the 
"mflllonalre's  lootriude"  to  the  post' 
Watergate  oontrlbutkn  limits.  If  a 
canrtidafie  intends  to  spend  or  loon 
massive  personal  funds  on  his  cam- 
paign, our  UU  would  allow  his  oppo- 
nents to  accept  larger  contributions. 
It's  time  to  stop  Congresi  from  becom- 
ing nothing  more  than  an  exclusive 
club  for  miUlooairea. 


to  analyse  current  probleme  and 
lefotme  to  our  cur- 
aaaee  system.  Rather 
than  have  ditf erent  rules  apply  for  the 
niwMfn  and  Bouae.  this  bm  would 
spply  to  rteetlona  to  both  Chambera. 
Further,  we  dont  want  to  delay 
reform  onto  next  year,  this  bffl  is  de- 
1  to  take  effect  Immediate  upon 


We  look  forward  to  diacuaslng  theee 
reforoM.  and  broadening  the  debate 
with  views  and  concerns  that  have  not 
yet  been  adequately  addressed.  In  fact, 
we  beUeve  that  many  of  the  moet 
jwioBlin  proMems  are  vtrtually  ig- 
nored In  a  a.  At  the  Mme  time,  we 
miMt  keep  in  mind  that  our  system  of 
voluntary  private  oontrfbutlons  is  one 
of  the  foundations  of  the  American 
electoral  t>rnnrai.  and  moat  therefore 
be  carefully  twoeervod.  We  should  ad- 
dresi  the  problems  within  this  system 
directly,  not  by  laying  waste  to  one  of 
the   original    pillars   of    our    unique 


poMUeal   party   or  a  potttlcal 

br  ft  naUanal  poUUesl  party, 
to  aoy  ■jftrttoi  for  rmdtnX 
ottkon". 

Foaie  un  womrurr  uuvncAmmtauM  wo- 

S.  Seetlan  »l(b>  of  Um  Vdani  Bae- 
Aet  a<  1»T1  (S  UAC.  4M).  1m 


under  thli 


required  to  (He  a  report 
■IiaU  tocludf  tn  such 


Mr.  President,  we  ask  those  sincere 
sdvocates  of  reform  who  now  support 
a  2  to  take  a  doaer  look  at  the  tiOl 
hMwfani  to  them  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. We  believe  that  if  they  carefully 
analyse  a^wt  a  3  doea.  they  wm  find 
it  an  unsupportable  responer  to  the 
concerns  they  have  identified,  a  2 
doea  Uttle  to  control  PACs;  in  fact,  its 
aggregate  limit  to  likely  to  tip  the  bal- 
ance completdy  in  favor  of  the  most 
powerful,  wealthy  PACs.  S.  2  wholly 
ignores  the  vast  sums  of  "soft  money" 
that  are  pumped  into  campalgna.  with- 
out dladosure  or  limit.  Further,  a  2 
f*n«  utterly  in  ifawtting  rampaign 
tpfv^ng,  Instead  transferring  the 
burden  of  campaign  financing  onto 
the  backs  of  American  taxpayers. 

a  2  doea  not  create  a  fairer  poUtical 
system,  only  welfare  for  poUtkdana— 
and  a  system  that  favors  special  inter- 
ests and  crushes  grassroots  pcriltlcal 
participation.  But  before  any  damage 
to  done,  and  before  the  public  is  forced 
to  pay  the  prtce.  we  ought  to  discard 
the  m-concelved  proposals  contained 
in  a  2.  and  addrees  reform  issues 
which  really  affect  the  continued  vi- 
tality of  our  electoral  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bm  appear  in 
theRaooBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bfll 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBB.  as  follows: 

&130t 
Be  U  tmmeted  bw  Me  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
tUpnaenUUvet  of  Ou  United  StmUe  of 
Awmiea  ««  Conoreaa  eaaembled.  That  thle 
Act  mar  be  ctted  ■•  the  "Federml  Campetm 
Refarm  Act  of  isrr. 

UMRATIOOT  cm  OOimtUVTltMil  BT 

inn;nc4anB*Ta  POUTICAL  ooMMRi^ 
SBC.  2.  Seetton  SIKaxaxA)  of  the  FBderml 

Klwtl^m  r-T^'tw  Act  of  1971  to  »iwn«lwl 

to  resd  ■■  follows: 
"(A)  to  any  reni1falet.r  eiid  bis  kutborteed 

p^mv-^  eonunltteee.  other  tbsn  a  netfawal 


by 


■trlktaw 
In 


out 


<1)  in  the  flnt 
"(b)  The  cy»nnitwln 
thereof  "(bXl)  The  ( 
<3)  bj  addliw  at  the  end  the  foDowtng: 
~(SXA)  In  MMtttai  to  the  sodlta  author- 
Ind  under  paracraph  <1).  the  OnnimlMlMi 
riian  condiict  fandan  aodtta  of  aeparete  aes- 
reiated  fundi  and  unnparty  multleaadldate 
poimeal  comnUttoaa. 
"KB)  Aa  uaed  In  thla  pansrapb— 
"(1)  the  term  'aeparate  atani»at«>d  fund' 
ineana    a    fund    referred    to    tn 
Sl«bX2XC):  and 

"(tl)  the  term  "nonpartr 
polltlral  rtmKWKitiMm'  BMBna  a  multkandldate 
polttlcal  mmmtttee  aa  defined  In  aectlon 
SlS<aX4).  except  that  auefa  term  doea  not  In- 
ehide  a  multlcandldate  polttlcal  commtttfif 
of  a  political  party.". 


Sac.  4.  (a)  Seetloa  MM  of  the  Federal  J 
tioB  ^^—r-'r'  Act  tA  1971  (3  nJB.C.  4S4)  la 
«MM»wi«H  by  addtav  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f oDovInc  new  aubeectlon: 

"(dXl)  When  uaed  In  thla  aubeectlon— 

"(A)  the  term  'election'  meana- 

"(1)  In  the  eaae  of  a  oorpontkm  or  labor 
otsanlaaUan.  an  riectlon  (aa  defined  tn  aeo- 
tkn  901(1»  wtth  reapect  to  which  audi  cor- 
poration or  labor  organtaatlon  la  prohlbMed 
from  — """t  a  oontrlbutlan  or  ezpcndltuR 
under  aeetlan  lift  and 

"(H)  in  the  caae  of  a  national  oonunlttee  of 
a  poWlrml  party,  an  election  (aa  deflnert  In 
aectlon  901(1))  for  any  Federal  office: 

"(B)  the  term  'otberwiae  exempt  activity' 
meana  any  act  of  fnmlahlna.  arranslna  to 
be  fumlahed.  or  otherwlae  making  available 
any  aervlcea.  payment,  or  other  benefit  de- 
fcrfbed  In  paragraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  aeetlan 
Sl0(bxa)  (3  UAC.  441b(bX3»: 

"(C)  the  tcima  'corpocatlon'  and  labor  or- 
r"««— »««■''  have  the  aame  mf  ninai  aa  In 
aaettOB  316  (3  UAC  441b). 

"(SKA)  At  the  timea  preaerlbed  In  para- 
graph (4).  a  corporation  ahaU  fOe  a  report 
wtth  the  Oommlaalan  under  thla  auhaectlon 
If.  durtcw  the  period  for  which  the  report  la 
filed,  aueh  corporation  baa  engaged  In  any 
otherwlae  exempt  activity  In  connection 
with  an  election. 

"(B)  At  the  ttmea  preaerlbed  In  paragraph 
(4).  a  labor  organlaatlan  ahall  fOe  a  report 
with  the  Oommlailan  under  thla  aubeectlon 
If.  during  the  period  for  which  the  report  la 
fUed.  such  labor  organlaatlan  has  engaged 
In  any  otherwlae  exempt  activity  In  connec- 
tion wtth  an  election. 

"(C)  At  the  tlmea  preaerlbed  tn  paragraph 
(4).  each  natlnttal  wanmlttef  of  a  political 
party  ahall  fOe  a  report  with  the  Oonunla- 
■lon  under  thla  subsection  mntalning  a  dec- 
laration of  whether,  during  the  period  for 
which  the  report  is  filed,  such  committee 
baa  engaged  In  any  otherwise  exempt  activi- 
ty tn  connection  with  an  election.  For  por- 
poaea  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  'other- 
wlae exempt  actMty*  refers  to  an  activity 
ihf  rtbnrt  In  paragraph  (SXB)  or  (9XB)  of 
aectlon  901  (3  UJB.C.  Ul  (SXB)  or  (9XB)). 


"(A)  a  il>aril|i«lnn  of  each  exempt  activity 
encMod  In.  tn  connection  with  an  election, 
by  such  person  during  the  period  covered  by 
the  report;  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  each  payment  and  the 
coat  "««<  fair  market  value  of  each  of  the 
services  and  other  bcneflU  deacrlbed  In  the 
report  tn  accordance  with  clause  (A). 

"(4)  The  reports  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  fUed  at  each  of  the  thnea  preaerlbed 
tn  aubeectlon  (aX4XA)  for  reporta  of  poUU- 
eal  ooounltteea  other  than  authorised  com- 
mltteea  of  a  candidate. 

"(5XA)  Any  nonprofit  corporation,  receiv- 
ing reduced  postal  ratea  becauae  of  tU  status 
as  a  nonprofit  corporation,  which  uaea  the 
maOa  to  engage  In  any  activity  deafrlbrri  in 
paragraph  (IXB)  during  the  period  90  days 
tanmedlately  prior  to  a  general  or  medal 
electlao  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  as  provid- 
ed In  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  The  Oonuniarian.  upon  receiving  a 
complaint  under  subparagraph  (A),  or  on 
the  basis  of  Information  aacertalned  In  the 
normal  course  of  cairytng  out  Ita  superviso- 
ry respoiMtbaitles.  by  an  affirmative  vote  of 
4  of  lU  members,  may  Institute  a  dvll 
action.  >nrlii4*"g  an  order  for  a  dvQ  penalty 
which  la  an  amount  equal  to  the  postage 
rate  for  first  dass  mafl  for  all  of  the  mafl  re- 
lating to  activities  described  in  paragraph 
(IXB).  which  is  mailed  during  such  90-day 
period. 

"(eXl)  Any  Independent  expenditures  (in- 
duding  those  deecrlbed  in  subsection 
(bxexBXili)).  by  any  peraon  with  regard  to 
an  fflwtl^m  which  may  directly  result  In  the 
rtwttop  of  a  peraon  to  the  office  of  United 
Statea  Senator,  which  In  the  aggregate  total 
more  than  $10,000  ahaU  be  reported  by  such 
peraon  to  the  Conunlaslon  within  34  hours 
after  such  independent  expendlturea  are 
made.  Thereafter,  any  Indepoident  expendl- 
turea by  such  person  in  the  same  election 
aggregating  more  than  $6,000  shaU  be  re- 
ported by  such  person  to  the  Coouniasion 
within  24  hours  after  such  independent  ex- 
penditures are  made. 

"(3)  Such  BtatemenU  shall  be  fUed  with 
the  Conunlaslon.  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
State  of  the  election  Involved  and  with  the 
principal  campaign  ocounlttee  of  each  can- 
didate tn  the  general  election,  and  shaU  con- 
tain the  Information  required  by  subsection 
(bxexBXUl)  of  this  section  and  a  statement 
fUed  under  penalty  of  perjury  by  the  peraon 
making  the  Independent  expendlturea  indi- 
cating whom  the  Independent  expendlturea 
are  actually  intended  to  help  elect  or  defeat. 
Tbit  Commission  shall  notify  any  can<Hdat.f 
in  the  election  involved  about  each  such 
report  within  34  hours  after  such  report  Is 


"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  reporttaig  re- 
qulremente  established  In  thla  paragraph, 
the  CommlsBion  may  make  its  own  determi- 
nation that  a  person  has  made  Independent 
expenditures  with  regard  to  an  elertlon 
which  may  directly  result  in  the  election  of 
a  pemn  to  the  office  of  United  Statea  Sena- 
tor that  In  the  aggregate  total  more  than 
$10,000,  and  thereafter  that  in  the  aggre- 
gate total  more  than  $6,000. 

"(4)  The  Commlaslon  shall  notify  each 
fsmlH-**  In  the  election  involved  about 
eadi  such  detomlnatlon  within  34  houn 
after  such  determination  Is  made.". 

(b)  Section  319  of  the  Federal  Election 
r«..»p»tyT.  Act  of  1971  (3  U&C.  441b)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection- 


"(c)  Any  acthrtty  exempt  under  paragraph 
(A)  or  (B)  of  subsection  (bX3)  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  reporting  requirements  of  section 
304(d).''. 

SBC.  5.  (a)  Seetkm  S18(aX3)  of  the  Federal 
Beetian  f^—i-tg"  Act  of  1971  (3  UJB.C. 
441d)  is  "»*~i«H  by  ddettng  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inaerting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ",  except  that  whenever  any 
peraon  makea  an  Independent  expenditure 
through  (A)  a  broadcast  mmmimiratlon  on 
any  radio  or  tdevlaion  station,  the  broad- 
cast I'^mimiint^t*"'  shall  indude  a  state- 
ment— 

"(i)  In  such  television  broadcast,  that  is 
clearly  readable  to  the  viewo-  and  appears 
oontlnuoualy  during  the  entire  length  of 
such ''«»'"''' wnlfatk?n;  or 

"(ii)  In  sud>  radio  broadcast,  that  Is  dear- 
ly audible  to  the  viewer  and  la  aired  at  the 
h«j<wi»tiiy  mm!  MMMmy  of  iieh  hmaiVasr 

aetttng  forth  the  name  of  such  person  and 
in  the  case  of  a  political  mmmittee.  the 
name  of  any  ocmnected  or  affiliated  organi- 
BUlon.  or  (B)  a  newspaper,  magaiinf,  out- 
door adveitiaing  facility,  direct  mailing  or 
other  type  of  general  public  political  adver- 
tising, the  communication  shall  Inchide.  In 
addition  to  the  other  Information  requteed 
by  this  subswtino.  the  foDowtng  sentence: 
The  cost  of  prfefntlng  this  communication 
Is  not  subject  to  any  «— r^'t"  contribution 
llmlta.'.  and  a  statement  aetting  forth  the 
name  of  the  person  wtio  paid  for  the  com- 
munication and.  in  the  caae  of  a  poUtleal 
conunittee.  the  name  of  any  connected  or 
affiliated  orsanintion  and  the  name  of  the 
president  or  treasurer  of  such  wginimtlon. 

"(4)  TYx  person  making  an  independent 
expenditure  deacrlbed  in  paragraph  (3)  shall 
fumlah.  by  certified  mail,  return  receipt  re- 
quested, the  following  information,  to  each 
fswIlilatT  and  to  the  Commission,  not  later 
ttim  tbe  date  and  time  of  the  first  public 
transmission  (eg.  first  aired,  mailed,  pub- 
lished, or  displayed): 

"(A)  effective  notice  that  the  person  irians 
to  make  an  independent  expenditure  for  the 
purpose  of  nnmnrtnfi  a  cooomunication 
which  expreaaly  advocatea  the  election  or 
defeat  of  a  dearly  Identified  candidate; 

"(B)  an  exact  copy  of  the  intended  com- 
munication, or  a  comiriete  deauiptlon  of  the 
contents  of  the  Intended  conununlcation.  tn- 
dudlng  the  entirety  of  any  texts  to  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  such  conununlcation. 
and  a  coe^dete  description  of  any  photo- 
graphs, films,  or  any  oUier  visual  devicea  to 
be  uaed  in  conjunction  with  such  communi- 
cation; 

"(C)  all  approximate  dates  and  timea 
when  such  communication  will  be  publicly 
transmitted;  and 

"(D)  eadi  specific  location,  media  channel, 
and  publication  through  which  the  commu- 
nication wHl  be  pubUdy  transmitted.". 
imiarasunrr  axraroiToass 

8k.  6.  (a)  Seetton  301(17)  of  the  Federal 
Election  ^Y^.p.ir'  Act  of  1971  (2  VAC. 
431(17))  Is  «'~»~<«^  by  adding  the  followlnr 
"An  expenditure  shall  consUtute  an  expend- 
iture in  coordination,  consultation,  or  con- 
cert with  a  candidar<e  and  shaU  not  consU- 
tute an  'Independent  expenditure'  where— 

"(A)  there  Is  any  arrangement,  coordlna- 
Uon.  or  direction  with  reject  to  the  ex- 
penditure between  the  candidate  or  the  can- 
didate's agent  and  the  person  (including  any 
offico',  director,  employee  or  agent  of  such 
person)  making  the  expenditure; 

"(B)  In  the  same  election  cyde.  the  person 
making  the  expenditure  (including  any  offi- 


cer, director,  employee  or 
peraon)  la  or  has  1 

"(1)  authorised  to  i 
bdialf  of  the  candidate  or  the 
authorised  committees. 

"(ti)  serving  aa  an  officer  of  the  candi- 
date's aothoclsed  ooaualtteea.  or 

"(Hi)  receiving  any  form  of  compenaatinn 
or  rdmbntaeeaent  tram  the  candidate,  the 
candidate's  authorlBed  ocnunitteea.  or  the 
candidate's  agent; 

"(C)  the  person  makiiw  the  expenditnre 
(Induding  any  officer,  director,  employee  or 
agent  of  audi  penon)  has  oommnnlcated 
with,  advised,  or  counseled  the  candidate  or 
the  candidate's  agents  at  any  time  on  the 
candidate'a  plana,  projeeta.  or  needs  rdating 
to  the  candidate's  ponnilt  of  nominatlnn  for 
election,  or  deetion  to  Federal  offlee.  in  the 
aame  election  cyde.  Induding  any  advice  re- 
latliw  to  the  candidate's  dedakm  to  aeek 
Federal  ottioe; 

"(D)  the  person  making  the  expenditure 
retains  the  proftarional  aervlcea  of  any  indi- 
vidual or  other  penon  also  providing  those 
aeiDJuea  to  the  candidate  in  oanneetlan  with 
the  candidate's  pursuit  of  nomination  for 
dection.  or  election  to  Federal  office,  in  the 
aame  election  cyde.  indudtaig  any  aervloes 
rdating  to  the  candidate's  decision  to  noA 
PpitPf  al  ^rfPf^ 

"(B)  the  peraon  maldng  the  expenditure 
(including  any  atOea,  director,  employee  or 
agent  of  audi  person)  has  commnnleatod  or 
oonoulted  at  any  time  during  the  aame  dee- 
tion  cyde  alxNit  the  candidate's  plana, 
projects,  or  needs  rdating  to  the  candidate's 
pursuit  of  dection  to  Federal  office,  with: 
(i)  any  officer,  director,  employee  or  agent 
of  a  party  -tfrnmnM^  that  has  made  or  In- 
tends to  make  expenditures  or  oontifbo- 
ttooi,  pursuant  to  subaection  (a),  (d).  or  (h) 
of  seetton  316  In  connertinn  with  the  candi- 
date's rampaign;  or  (11)  any  person  wbaee 
professional  aervioea  have  been  retained  l>y 
a  poUtleal  party  oonnnlttee  that  has  made 
or  intends  to  make  expendlturea  or  contri- 
butions pursuant  to  subawtinn  (a),  (d).  or 
(h)  of  aeetlan  318  in  oonneetian  with  the 
^n.^f^<wfy'f  fsmrnig**'  and 

"(F)  the  expenditure  is  based  on  Informa- 
tion  provided  to  the  person  maUng  the  ex- 
penditure directly  or  Indirectly  by  the  can- 
didate or  the  candidate's  agents  about  the 
candidate's  plana,  projeeta.  or  needs,  provid- 
ed that  the  randiihi*^  or  the  candidate's 
agent  is  aware  that  the  other  person  has 
made  or  is  planning  to  make  expendtturea 
expreasly  advocating  the  candidate's  dee- 
tion.". 

UMRATiaa  OB  CABOIBUB  1 
PDSOBALr 

Ssc.  7.  Seetkm  316  of  the  Federal  Bleetian 
r>m,^^i^  Act  of  1971  (3  U.S.C  441a)  is 
amended  by  addtaig  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(iXlXA)  Within  16  days  after  a  candidate 
quaUflea  for  the  primary  dectian  taaDo*. 
under  appUcable  State  Uw.  audi  candidate 
■ttaii  fOe  wtth  the  CommtashBi  and  eadi 
other  candidate  who  has  qualified  for  each 
ballot,  a  dedaratian  stating  whether  or  not 
sudi  fsmHiltitf  intends  to  expend  funds  and 
incur  pitv^mi  loana  for  the  primary  and 
general  electian  a  total  amount.  In  the  ag- 
gregate of  $380,000  or  more  from  the  follow- 
ing aouroes:  (i)  his  personal  funda.  (U)  the 
ftuMto  of  hia  t*"'"*^***  family,  and  (ill)  per^ 
sonal  loans  incurred  In  connection  with  his 
campaign  for  such  office. 

"(B)  For  purpoaes  of  thla  subsection,  'im- 
mediate famHy*  meana  a  candidate's  spouse, 
and  any  chUd,  stepchild,  parent  grandpar- 
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balf-taratlMr.  or 


oC  ttM 


balf- 
of 
and  any  chad.  ■tipnhIM, 
nthw.  tMlf -broUMr. 
_    twWfhf-   a<   tb*   eaadidBto't 
and  Um  9oaM  of  aay  audi  panon. 
"(O  TiM  ■HlwiiMit  r»qulr>d  bjr  this  mb- 
b«  IB  MKfa  torn,  and  oonUln 
InlftwMtlcn.  M  Um  Oaiiinitwtnn  may. 
toy  NcnlaMaB.  raquk*. 

•^S)  HOtwtUiataiidlDC  «n7  oUiar  prortalon 
of  Iftw.  Id  any  olontlnn  In  which  a  oanrtMat^t 
iliifciw  that  ha  intanda  to  expand  or  ineur. 
In  tha  am  Mala  $3M.000  or  mora  by  az- 
iff^M^g  tram  FtT"^*^'  fundi  and  funda  of 

HI*  linmBillati  famllT  mil ' ■*"#  r— — ~*' 

loaiM  for  hia  ~T**t"  w  doaa  azpand 
fondaand  tnenr  kwna  In  a  total  tnaxooaaof 
aneh  amount,  or  fkOa  to  fDa  tha  dadttBtloaa 
raqulredby  thk  aufcaaetlop.  tha  Umttatlnna 
OB  eootrlbutiooa  In  aiiliaarrinn  (a)  of  thla 
thay  apply  to  an  othar  IndMd- 
otfloa.  abaD  ba  In- 
I  for  aueh  alartlop  aa  f oOowa: 
"UU  Tha  Umltatloaa  profldad  In  aubaao- 
tlon  (aXlXA)  ahan  be  Increaaed  to  $10,000. 


"(B)  Tb*  Umttattoaa  provided  In  aubaeo- 
tloB  (aXS)  ahan  ba  lirmaatril  to  an  amount 
equal  to  IM  percent  of  aoch  limitation,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  contrlbutlona  above 
aueh  Undtatlan  are  made  to  canrtlrtatiw  af- 
fected by  the  Inereaaed  level  provkled  In 
anbparacnph  (A). 

"(3)  If  the  Ibnttfi**"^  In  thla  aectlon  are 
Inereaaed  purauant  to  paracraph  (3)  for  a 
convention  or  a  primary  election  aa  they 
relate  te  an  Individual  candidate,  and  If 
aueh  Individual  candidate  la  not  a  candidate 
In  any  aubeequent  deetton  In  luch  cam- 
paign. Indndlnc  the  general  election,  the 
provlelona  of  aubparagraph  (A)  of  parar 
graph  (3)  ahaU  eeoae  to  apply. 

"(4)  Any  candidate  who— 

"(A)  daclarea.  purauant  to  paragraph  (1) 
that  he  doea  not  Intend  te  expend  and 
Incar.  by  expending  from  hla  peraonal  funda 
and  the  funda  of  bla  «—« ~«'W«*^  family  and 
luuuiilug  pf*«««»'  loana  In  connection  with 
hla  "«'"r»«g«  an  amount  which  In  the  aggre- 
gate totala  $3M.00O  or  more;  and 

"(B)  aubaequently  doea  apend  funda  or 
Ineur  loana  In  exoem  of  aueh  amount,  or  in- 
tanda to  vend  funda  or  Incur  loana  In  exceaa 
of  aueh  amount. 

ahaU  notify  and  foe  an  amended  declaration 
with  the  Oommlaalon  and  ahall  notify  all 
other  rawWilttTT  for  aueh  office  within  34 
hour*  after  changing  aueh  dedaratlon  or  ex- 
ceeding aueh  Umlta,  whichever  flrat  occura. 
by  aendlng  aueh  notice  by  certified  mail, 
return  receipt  requeated. 

"<S>  Any  candidate  who  makea  expendi- 
turea  from  hla  perannal  funda  or  the  peraon- 
al funda  of  hla  *•— ■~~*****  family,  or  Incun 
jfair-wt^i  loana  In  connection  with  hla  cam- 
paign for  election  to  office  may  repay  aueh 
loon  for  aueh  expendlturea.  to  htanaelf  or  to 
hla  tanmedlate  family,  from  contrlbutlona 
made  to  aueh  candidate  or  any  autborlaed 
committee  of  aueh  candklatie,  except  that 
aueh  loon  ahaU  be  repaid  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  actual  amount  of  the  loan.  Notwlth- 
rtff"'**"g  any  other  provlalan  of  law.  repay- 
ment of  any  aueh  loan  ahall  not  Include  any 
Intereat  on  the  principle  amount  of  aueh 
loan. 

"(0)  Wotwlthitanrtlng  any  other  provlalon 
of  Uw,  no  candidate  m&y  make  expendlturea 
from  hla  peraonal  funda  or  the  peraotMil 
fundi  of  hla  Immediate  family,  or  Incur  per- 
aonal loana  In  cannectkm  with  hla  campaign 
for  election  to  mch  office  at  any  time  after 
00  daya  before  the  date  of  such  election. 


The  provlaloiw  of  thla  paragraph  ahall  apply 
to  all  candldatea  ragmrdlem  of  whether  aueh 
candidate  haa  reached  the  llmlte  provided  m 
thla  aubaaetlon. 

"(T)  Tha  Commladon  ihaU  take  aueh 
action  aa  It  iliiniiw  neoeaaary  under  the  en- 
forcement provlatona  of  thla  Act  to  amure 
compliance  with  the  provlatona  of  thU  sub- 
■eetlon.". 
laRxicTxos  o>  aoiniuiN  or  oownusonovi 

8k.  S.  The  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  lOTl  (3  U.8.C.  431  et  aeq.)  ia  amended 
by- 

(1)  redealgnatlng  aectlona  331.  333.  and 
S3S.  and  any  reference  to  aueh  aectlODi,  aa 
aeetloiM  333.  333.  and  334.  reapecttvely:  and 

(3)  taMortlng  after  aectlon  330,  the  follow- 
ing new  aectlon: 
"■■Bnucnoii  on  aomuxo  or  oownuBtmoiia 

"8k.  331.  When  any  peraon.  poUtleal  com- 
mittee, or  M**«n»i  ooEomlttec  of  a  political 
party— 

"( 1 )  aoUdta  or  aooepte  oontribuUona  in  the 
form  of  check  or  money  order  from  any 
■ouroe.  and 

"(3)  combinea  the  amount  of  any  aueh 
contrlbutlona  and  contrlbutea  aueh  com- 
bined amount  (or  any  portion  of  any  aueh 
amount  or  contribution)  to  a  candidate  for 
Federal  office,  or  to  the  authorised  agent  or 
authorlaed  political  committee  of  aueh  can- 
didate. 

then  all  aueh  aoUdted  or  accepted  contrlbu- 
tlona made  through  a  check  or  money  order 
ahaU  be  made  payaUe  to  a  specific  payee  by 
the  original  drawer  of  the  check  or  money 


funda  to  the  committee  for  purpoaaa  other 
than  to  influence  a  Federal  election:". 

(c)  Section  S04<b)(4)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion «>»T««g"  Act  of  1971  (3  VS.C. 
434<bH4))  la  amended- 

(1)  in  aubparagraph  (H).  by  atrlklng  out 
after  the  aemlcolon  at  the  end  there- 


"and" 
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soKaxBxxv)    Am  ooara   umtaa   aacnoM 

aOKtXBXXl) 

8k.  9.  Section  304<a)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion  t^ti^r**!"  Act  of  1971  (2  D.S.C.  434(a)) 
ia  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

followlnr 

"(11)  If  the  committee  ia  a  poUtlcal  com- 
mittee of  a  poUtlcal  party,  with  reapect  to 
paymente  under  aectlon  SOKSMBXxv)  and 
coate  tmder  aecUon  301(9XBXxl)  the  treaa- 
urer  ahall  file— 

"(A)  a  report  covering  the  period  begin- 
ning January  1  and  ending  June  30,  which 
ahaU  be  fUed  no  Uter  than  July  31:  and 

"(B)  a  report  covering  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1  and  ending  December  31.  which 
•hall  be  filed  no  later  than  January  31  of 
the  following  calendar  year. ". 

aoPT  MOHXT  ixpoKTiKO  KXQunxifKirra  poa 
NATIONAL  coMMrrrxn  OP  pouncAL  PAanxa 

8k.  10.  (a)  SecUon  304(bX3)  of  the  Feder- 
al ElecUon  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (3  UB-C. 
434(bX3))  la  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (J),  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  the  aemlcolon; 

(3)  In  aubparagraph  (K),  by  inaerting 
"and"  after  the  semicolon:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(L)  for  a  national  committee  of  a  poUtlcal 
party,  aU  funds  received,  from  any  source, 
for  purpoaea  other  than  to  influence  a  Fed- 
eral election;". 

(b)  Section  304<bX3)  of  the  Federal  laec- 
tlon  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (3  DB.C. 
434<bX3))  la  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (F).  by  InaerUng 
"and"  after  the  aemlcolon; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (O).  by  inaerting 
"and"  after  the  semicolon:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlnr 
"(H)  for  a  national  committee  of  a  politi- 
cal party,  person,  or  organization  providing 


of; 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (I),  by  inaerting  ' 
after  the  aemlcolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph' 

"(J)  for  a  national  committee  of  a  poUtlcal 
party.  aU  dlaburaemente  from  funda  received 
for  a  purpoae  other  than  to  Influence  a  Fed- 
eral election:". 


TO  UaPiNlllON  OP  OONTVnUTION 

8k.  11.  (a)  Section  SOKSMAXl)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (3 
UB-C.  4Sl(SXAXi))  is  amended  by  inaerting 
after  "Federal  office"  the  followlnr  "or  for 
the  purpoae  of  expreaaly  advocating  that  a 
clearly  identified  individual  become  a  candi- 
date for  Federal  office". 

(b)  Section  SOKSXB)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  DB.C. 
431(SXB))  ia  amended— 

(1)  in  dauae  (xlli).  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  the  semicolon: 

(2)  in  clause  (xlv).  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  ":  and"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlnr 
"(XV)  with  reapect  to  a  poUtlcal  committee 

of  a  poUtlcal  party,  any  payment  to  such 
committee  specifically  designated  to  defray 
eatabllahment.  administration,  and  aoUdta- 
tlon  coaU  of  such  committee.". 

(cXl)  SecUon  SOKSXBXx)  of  the  Federal 
ElecUon  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (3  UB-C. 
431(8XBXx))  U  amended  by  striking  out  "by 
a  State"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "by  a 
naUonal.  State.". 

(2)  Section  SOKSKBMxU)  of  the  Federal 
ElecUon  Champaign  Act  of  1971  (2  UB.C. 
431(8XBXxU))  U  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  'by  a  State"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "by  a  national.  State.":  and 

(B)  striking  out  "for  President  and  Vice 
Prealdent". 

AMXWuamrra  to  dkfuiition  op  xxpsNorruax 
8k.  13.  (a)  SecUon  SOKOXAXi)  of  the 
Federal  ElecUon  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2 
UB.C.  431(9XAXi))  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "Federal  office"  the  foUowlnr  "or  for 
the  purpoae  of  expreaaly  advocating  that  a 
clearly  identified  individual  become  a  candi- 
date for  Federal  office". 

(b)  SecUon  301(9XB)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (3  DB.C. 
431(9XB))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (ix),  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  the  semicolon; 

(2)  in  clause  (x).  by  striking  out  the  period 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ":  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  followlnr 
"(xl)  with  respect  to  a  political  committee 

of  a  poUUcal  party,  any  establishment,  ad- 
mlnlstraUon.  or  soUcltation  coaU  of  such 
committee;". 

(OKI)  Section  301(9XBXvUl)  of  the  Feder- 
al ElecUon  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  UB.C. 
4Sl(9XBXvlU))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"by  a  State"  and  inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"by  a  naUonal.  State.". 

(2)  Section  S01(9HBKlx)  of  the  Federal 
ElecUon  Champaign  Act  of  1971  (2  DB.C. 
431(9KBXU))  is  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "by  a  State  '  and  inaerting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "by  a  naUonal.  State.":  and 

(B)  striking  out  "for  Prealdent  and  Vice 
President". 


Sk.  13.  Section  307(e)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (3  DB.C. 
437d(e))  is  amended  by  inserting  "and 
except  with  reapect  to  a  violaUon  of  the 
copied  infonnaUon  provision  in  secUon 
311(aX4)."  after  "of  this  UUe,". 
copthigrts 

Sac  14.  Section  311(aX4)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Champaign  Act  of  1971  (2  UB.C. 
43a(aX4))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
period;  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
lnr "Nothing  in  thla  UUe  shaU  be  omatrued 
to  annul  or  limit  any  righte  under  UUe  17  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  reapect  to  any 
of  the  exclusive  righte  within  the  general 
scope  of  copyright  or  shaU  be  construed  to 
limit  or  delay  any  ronedles  thereunder  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  Conunlssion  shaU 
not  be  liable  for  copyright  infringement  for 
fulfilling  its  duUes  under  this  section;". 

Aonrr  pbockdubxs 

Sk.  15.  SecUon  311(b)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
Uon Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  UB.C.  438(b)) 
to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  [>ara- 
graph  (1),  aa  amended  by  section  3  of  this 
Act.  the  foUowlnr  "AudiU  under  thto  sub- 
secUon  shaU  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  procedures  published  by  the  (>munls- 
slon.  Before  any  vote  relating  to  any  audit 
findings,  the  Commission  shaU  give  the  po- 
litical committee  involved  an  opportunity  to 
reapond  In  writing  to  any  infonnaUon  relat- 
ing to  the  proapecUve  audit  furnished  to  the 
Commlaaion  by  the  general  counael  or  any 
other  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Commis- 
sion.". 

oomiiaaioN  on  campaign  pniANcnia 

Sk.  10.  (a)  It  to  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  there  should  be  establtohed  a  blparU- 
san  commission  on  campaign  financing  to 
develop  a  means  of  campaign  financing 
which— 

(1)  promotes  the  availabUity  of  qualified 
fandidBt*^  for  congreaaional  office. 

(3)  permlte  candidates,  IrrespecUve  of 
their  pera(mal  financial  resources,  the  op- 
portunity to  commtmlcate  effecUvely  vrith 
the  electorate, 

(3)  protecte  the  integrity  of  the  leglslaUve 
tmifcai.  and 

(4)  promotes  partldpaUon  of  poUUcal  par- 
tiea.  including  State  and  local  poUUcal  par- 
Uea.  In  the  electoral  process,  and 

(5)  promotes,  to  the  greatest  extent  poaal- 
ble,  public  confidence  in  both  the  electoral 
and  leglalaUve  prooeaaea. 

(b)  Such  Commlaaion  should  consider  and 
study  the  Federal  laws  and  regulaUons  and 
public  oxnmentary  relating  to  the  financing 
of  the  elecUons  of  Members  of  Congress, 
the  financial  disclosure  requlremente  made 
of  candidates  m  such  elections,  and  the  ef- 
fecte  of  aueh  laws  and  regulaUona  and  the 
pracUcea  which  they  permit  or  require. 
Such  study  and  consldeiaUon  should  give 
particular  attenUon  to  the  extent,  if  any.  to 
which  current  and  propoaed  campaign  fi- 
nancing praetlcea  and  financial  dlacloaure 
requlremente  affect  the  avallabUlty  of  can- 
dldatea for  congreaaional  elecUtms.  and  to 
the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  such  pracUcea 
and  requlremente  affect  the  Integrity  of  the 
leglalaUve  prooem  or  undermine  public  con- 
fidence m  our  repreaentaUve  form  of  Oov- 
emment. 


Sac.  17.  If  any  provlakm  of  thto  Act  or  any 
amendment  made  by  thto  Act.  or  khe  appU- 
caUon  of  any  aueh  provlalon  to  any  peraon 
or  drcumatanoe  to  held  invalid,  me  validity 
of  any  other  such  provtokm.  and  the  appU- 
caUon  of  such  provision  to  other  persons 
and  drcumatanoea  ahaU  not  be  affected 
thereby. 


■f  laciiva  PATE 

Sk.  18.  Thto  Act  and  the  amendmente 
made  by  thto  Act  shall  become  effecUve  on 
the  date  of  enactmmt  and  shaU  apply  to  all 
contribuUons  and  expenditures  made  after 
such  date. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Preoident,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  today  with  Senator 
McCommx  and  13  others  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  reform  our  fatmpalgn 
finance  laws.  T(x>  often  in  considering 
legislation  we  lose  sight  of  what  our 
goals  should  be.  Let  me  suggest,  in  my 
Judgment,  what  should  be  the  two 
principal  goals  of  campaign  reform 
legislation. 

First.  A  significant  reduction  in  the 
maTimiim  size  of  contributions  from 
political  action  committees. 

Second.  More  reliance  on  small  fi- 
nancial contributions  from  millions  of 
people  directly  to  political  campaigns. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
would  achieve  both  of  these  goals.  It 
eliminates  PAC  contributions  to  indi- 
vidual candidates.  This  encourages 
candidates  to  be  involved  in  the  grass- 
roots level,  to  go  door-to-door  for  con- 
tributions, thus  giving  the  voters  a 
sense  of  public  participation  in  our 
democratic  electoral  process. 

Our  bill  Is  an  alternative  to  S.  2,  re- 
ported by  the  Rules  Committee  on 
May  14.  1987.  While  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee bill  limits  PAC's,  it  does  not  go 
far  enough.  While  it  imposes  an  over- 
all limit  on  how  much  a  campaign  may 
accept  from  PAC's,  it  leaves  intact  the 
$5,000  PAC  contribution  to  an  individ- 
ual candidate.  Our  bill  reduces  the 
$5,000  PAC  contribution  limit  to  zero. 

Through  my  past  votes  and  amend- 
ments. I  have  consistently  supported 
PAC  contribution  limits: 

First.  In  1973  I  introduced  an 
amendment  to  cut  the  PAC  contribu- 
tion limit  from  $5,000  to  $3,000.  My 
amendment  passed  in  the  Senate  74  to 
7. 

Second.  In  1977  I  again  voted  to 
reduce  the  PAC  limit  to  $3,000.  The 
amendment  was  tabled  63  to  33. 

Third.  In  1986  I  voted  for  Senator 
BORBT's  amendment  to  reduce  the 
PAC  limit  to  $3,000. 

The  Rules  Committee  biU  would 
create  public  financing  for  Senate 
elections;  we  oppose  that.  This  type  of 
payment  does  not  give  the  voters  any 
sense  of  participation  in  our  demcxrat- 
ic  electoral  process.  There  is  no  sense 
of  public  participation  in  taking 
money  out  of  the  Public  Treasury  and 
giving  it  to  us  to  run  for  re-election. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  can  encour- 
age millions  of  people  to  give  $5.  or 
$10.  or  $50  directly  to  a  campaign .  that 


will  ensure  the  sense  of  participation 
we  are  trying  to  achieve. 

I  do  not  believe  most  candidates 
have  explored  the  extent  to  which 
they  can  flnanee  a  (campaign  through 
small  contributions.  Where  candidaties 
have  tried  to  collect  small  contrfbu- 
tions,  they  have  succeeded.  In  my  cam* 
paign  for  reelection  in  1986, 1  had  over 
161.000  contributions— 95  percent  of 
those  were  contributions  of  $50  or  less. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  political  actian 
committees  provided  only  14  percent 
of  my  total  t^ampaign  contributions. 

The  goal.  then,  of  any  faunpaign 
reform  legislation  should  be  to  encour- 
age direct  financial  participation  in 
political  oo^mpaigtM  by  millions  of 
people  contributing  small  amounts  of 
money  directly  to  faunpalgns.  while  at 
the  same  time  limiting  larger  contribu- 
tions of  political  action  committees  to 
campaigns. 

The  challenge  is  to  make  congres- 
sional <^T«iMtignB  more  ccnnpetitive. 
less  dependent  on  large  contributors, 
and  financed  by  a  broader  segment  of 
the  population,  while  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  publicly  financed  campaigns 
paid  by  Treasury  funds.  If  we  force 
candidates  to  finance  their  campaign 
by  thousands  and  thousands  of  small 
contributions,  then  the  candidate  will 
have  to  go  door  to  door,  and  be  in- 
volved at  the  grass-roots  leveL  Iron- 
ically, the  candidates  ttUs  will  favor 
the  most  are  not  incumbent  UJS.  Sena- 
tors or  Representatives,  who  of  neces- 
sity must  spend  most  of  the  year  in 
Washington,  DC.  Rather  it  will  favor 
their  challengers,  who  can  stay  in  the 
State  all  year  long,  who  will  have  a 
good  base  of  support,  and  who  will 
have  hundreds  of  followers  who  be- 
lieve in  them  and  will  help  them  raise 
money  through  small  donations. 

The  goal,  then,  should  be  to  emphar 
size  small  donations  given  directly  to 
deserving  candidates— not  some  lump 
sum  given  to  undeserving  and  deserv- 
ing candidates  alike,  as  would  be  the 
case  under  the  Rules  Committee  bill. 
S.  2. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Senators  wHl  see 
the  wisdom  of  the  individual,  rather 
than  the  Government,  determining  to 
whom  «—»wpaign  funds  will  go.  The 
link  between  voters  and  candidates  is 
strengthened  under  our  bill  by  the 
necessary  grass-roots  woik  that  would 
result,  which  requires  candidates  to 
raise  money  in  small  quantities  from 
many  donors,  making  candidates 
aware  of  contributors'  oonoems  and 
hence  more  responsive  once  elected. 
That  link  is  weakened  under  Treasury 
public  financing.  I  look  forward  to 
worldng  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead  on  reforming 
our  ''^"ipaign  finance  laws.  It  is  time 
we  <x>me  up  with  reforms  that  make 
sense  and  which  will  truly  address  the 
public's  concerns. 


lASAft 
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By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  hlrn- 
Mif ,  Mr.  Fiiiii  iiri—  Mb.  Mi- 
KULBa.     Mr.     BuBBtcx.     Mr. 
DaOoacnn.    Mr.    Btaiw.    Mr. 
KanvT.  Mr.  Khbt.  Mr.  Mat- 
■Diua*.    Mr.    Mo-miBAii.    and 
Mr.Rnau): 
8.  ISM.  A  bill  to  ensure  economic 
equity  for  Amertean  women  by  provld- 
tug  retirement  leeurlty.  maklnc  qual- 
ity dependent  care  available,  ending 
diaerlmlnatlaa  In  Ineuranoe  and  com- 
mercial credit,   provMlnc  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  and  pay  equity, 
protectlnc  welfikre  of  moueee  of  per- 
aou  InatttutlooallMd  under  the  Medic- 
aid Procram.  and  for  otber  purpoeee: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

■OOWOmC  ■eUITT  4CT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
hotfif  of  myself  and  the  distlnculshed 
flfmafor  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ddbsm- 
■bmbU.  I  am  pleased  to  Introduce 
today,  a  1M9.  the  proposed  Boomnnlc 
■qulty  Act  of  1987  [KBAl. 

We  are  Joined  In  cosponsortng  this 
legislation  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  MmLSXil.  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  BukdioeI. 
the  Senator  from  Arlsona  [Mr. 
DaCoiicnn].  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Ktahsi.  the  Senators  from 
Ms— flmsrtti  [Mr.  KsmnDT  and  Mr. 
Kbkt].  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
llAXsmua*].  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Monmuir].  and  the  Sena- 
te from  MWilgan  [Mr.  Rmu]. 

The  proposed  Boonomlc  Eqiilty  Act 
of  1M7  is  being  Introduced  and  spon- 
sored in  the  House  by  members  of  the 
Caucus  for  Women's 
The  CongTwssinnal  Caucus  on 
Women's  Issues  which  Is  celelvating 
Its  10th  anniversary  this  year  has 
played  a  key  role  In  past  Congresses  In 
developing  and  securing  passage  of  the 
legislative  Initiatives  contained  In  the 
Economic  Iqulty  Act. 

As  In  past  Congresses,  this  biparti- 
san, bteameral  legislation  Is  intended 
to  provide  a  blueprint  and  an  agenda 
for  congressional  action  to  eliminate 
many  of  the  eooncHnic  inequities 
facing  millions  and  millions  of  Ameri- 
can women.  Indeed,  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  the  EEA  has  becmne  an  in- 
stltutkm  in  the  fight  for  women's 
rights  in  the  UJB.  Congress.  Beginning 
with  some  modest  victories  in  the  97th 
Congress,  the  EEA's  first  year  of  intro- 
duction, we  have  made  mAjor  strides 
in  subsequent  Congresses.  In  the  98th 
Congress  we  achieved  victories  with 
private  and  public  pension  reform, 
child  support  enforcement,  and  two 
child  care  initiatives.  The  99th  Con- 
gress enacted  Into  law  six  Economic 
Equity  Act  provisions,  including 
health  insurance  continuation,  the  en- 
actment of  provisions  relating  to  pri- 
vate and  military  pension  reforms, 
child  care  for  higher  education  stu- 
dents, and  tax  reforms. 

Before  the  end  of  this  decade,  no 
doubt  many  more  of  the  provisions  of 


the  EEA  will  have  also  been  enacted. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that 
before  the  turn  of  this  century,  we  wUl 
have  put  behind  us  the  artolta«ry  and 
(Userlmlnatory  practices  that  today 
deny  wmnen  economic  equity.  The 
EEA  has  and  will  continue  to  play  a 
critical  role  In  breaking  down  these  ar- 
tificial barriers  of  economic  discrimi- 
nation. 

The  1987  Economic  Equity  Act.  di- 
vided into  two  titles— Work  and 
Family— represents  a  comprehensive, 
forward-looking  approach  to  Improv- 
ing the  economic  well-being  of  Ameri- 
can women  and  families.  It  takes  into 
account  the  differing  needs  of  older 
women  and  younger  women,  wage- 
earners  and  homemakers,  and  single 
heads-of-household  as  well  as  women 
who  own  their  own  businesses  It  bal- 
ances proposals  for  long-range,  funda- 
mental reforms  with  more  immediate, 
incremental  reforms.  This  diversity 
and  universal  applicability  of  the  EEA 
to  women  in  all  walks  of  life  is  one  of 
its  greatest  strengths. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
1987  act  includes  a  majw  emphasis  on 
the  Issue  of  child  care.  Ladt  of  aooeas 
to  adequate  child  care  services  Is  a 
major  barrier  to  the  attainment  of 
economic  security  for  countless  fami- 
lies throughout  the  Nation.  A  majority 
of  mothers  of  small  children  are  in  the 
work  force  today.  That  is  the  reality 
that  public  officials  and  private  em- 
ployers must  face  up  to. 

Figures  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  last  year  Indicated  that 
almost  half— 46.8  percent  of  mothers 
of  children  under  the  age  of  1  and 
nearly  two-thirds— 86  percent— of 
those  with  children  under  the  age  of  3 
are  in  the  work  force.  It  is  also  a  reali- 
ty that  the  supply  of  affordable,  ade- 
quate child  care  is  simply  insufficient 
to  meet  the  need.  In  virtually  every 
community,  there  are  long  waiting 
lists  for  existing  child  care  programs. 
This  problem  has  a  profound  impact 
upon  women  in  the  work  force. 

A  woman  must  feel  confident  that 
she  has  left  her  children  in  good 
hands  if  she  is  to  seek  an  outside  Job 
with  an  easy  mind— and  to  perform 
that  Job  effectively  once  she  has  found 
it.  We  must  not  penalize  women  for 
being  mothers,  or  mothers  for  working 
to  support  their  families.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  equal  opportunity  for 
women  will  remain  a  largely  meaning- 
less slogan  until  adequate  child  care  is 
widely  obtainable. 

During  the  past  year,  I  held  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  community  forums 
throughout  my  own  State  of  Califor- 
nia focused  upon  the  child  care  crisis. 
At  these  community  forums,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  and  hear  the 
concerns  of  hundreds  of  Califomians 
regarding  the  inadequacy  of  child  care 
services. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  what  was  once  a  major 


problem  is  now  a  major  crisis.  During 
the  past  6  years  tmder  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, the  Nation's  Inadequate 
supply  of  child  care  has  deteriorated 
even  ftirther.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  has  reduced 
Its  funding  for  existing  child  care  pro- 
grams, the  number  of  mothers  of 
young  children  entering  the  labor 
force  has  continued  to  grow. 

It  Lb  equally  important  to  under- 
stand that  these  mothers  are  in  the 
work  force  for  one  major  reason;  eco- 
nomic necessity.  Two-thirds  of  the 
women  in  the  work  force  are  either 
sole  providers  or  have  husbands  who 
earn  less  than  $15,000.  In  1983.  25  per- 
cent of  the  married  women  in  the 
work  force  had  husbands  earning  less 
than  $10,000:  50  percent  under  $20,000 
and  nearly  80  percent  less  than 
$30,000.  The  earnings  of  these  women 
play  a  critical  role  in  the  economic 
well-being  of  their  families.  For  the 
one  in  six  American  families  headed 
by  a  woman,  of  course,  her  earnings 
are  a  matter  of  simple  survival 

It  is  well  past  time  for  us  to  make  a 
major  effort  to  address  this  problem 
of  an  inadequate  supply  of  child  care. 
I  am  certain  that  the  focus  of  the  1987 
Economic  Equity  Act  will  contribute 
enormously  to  our  effort  to  make  sig- 
nificant progress  on  this  issue  during 
the  100th  Congress. 

•UlUAaT  or  THH  ACT 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  describe 
briefly  the  provisions  of  the  1987  EEA. 
As  I  indicated  earUer.  the  bill  Ls  divid- 
ed into  two  principal  parts— work  and 
family.  Under  the  work  title,  the  EEA 
addresses  Issues  of  pay  equity  and  eco- 
nomic seciulty.  The  family  title  ad- 
dresses the  lack  of  affordable,  quality 
child  care  available  in  our  country 
today  through  a  dependent  care  pack- 
age. 


Mr.  President,  a  major  focus  of  the 
1987  EEA  is  fairness  in  the  workplace. 
This  issue  directly  affects  the  well- 
being  and  economic  security  of  mil- 
lions of  American  families  stniggling 
to  earn  a  decent  living. 
PAT  Murrr 

I  am  delighted  that  the  1987  EEA  in- 
cludes S.  552.  the  proposed  Federal 
Employee  Compensation  Act  of  1987. 
legislation  which  I  coauthored  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Evans].  This  bipartisan 
measure  is  based  upon  legislation 
which  Senator  Evahs  and  I  first  intro- 
duced in  the  99th  Congress.  It  would 
provide  for  a  study  of  the  classifica- 
tion, grading,  and  pay-setting  practices 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  wages  paid  in  posi- 
tions in  which  women  or  minorities 
are  disproportionately  represented  are 
lower  than  the  responsibilities,  duties, 
difficxilty,  or  qiiallflcation  require- 
ments of  the  work  performed. 


S.  552  currently  has  35  sponsors  in 
the  Senate.  Similar  legislation  has 
twice  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  President,  pay  equity  Is  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  of  ef- 
forts to  provide  economic  equity  for 
women.  Sex-based  discrimination  has 
massive  consequences  for  millions  of 
women  in  the  work  force  and  their 
families.  The  wage  gap  t>etween  male 
and  female  workers  continues  to  exist. 
In  1985.  it  was  estimated  that  women 
earned  only  65  percent  of  what  men 
earned.  Although  differences  between 
male  and  female  woi±  force  participa- 
tion patterns  account  for  some  portion 
of  this  gap.  there  U  little  doubt  that 
wage  discrimination  and  the  underva- 
luation of  work  pertormed  predomi- 
nately by  women  contributes  signifi- 
cantly to  the  continuing  wage  gap. 
The  gap  exists  between  male  and 
female  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  certainly  our  re- 
sponsibility as  the  Nation's  largest  em- 
ployer to  find  out  the  reasons  for 
these  disparities. 

■OOIIOiaC  SBCUUTT 

As  in  the  previous  EEA.  this  year's 
bill  addresses  the  inequities  facing 
women  under  the  current  Social  Secu- 
rity benefit  structure.  It  includes  the 
iHtmtngB  sharing  legislation.  S.  3  in  the 
Senate,  which  Representative  Mabt 
Ross  Oakas  and  I  have  proposed  in 
the  past  several  Congresses.  Older 
wtHnen  are  among  the  most  economi- 
cally depressed  and  vulnerable  groups 
in  our  society,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Inadequacy  of  the  benefits 
they  receive  under  the  Social  Security 
syston  contribute  substantially  to  the 
vast  number  of  older  wcHuen— i4)proxl- 
mately  1.8  million— living  below  the 
poverty  line. 

Despite  years  of  contributions  to 
Social  Security  during  their  years  in 
the  work  force,  many  women  get  little 
or  no  return  for  their  Social  Security 
contributions.  Earnings  sharing  ad- 
dresses these  problems  by  treating 
family  earnings  together. 

The  basic  concept  underlying  earn- 
ings sharing  is  relatively  simple:  mar- 
riage for  Social  Security  purposes 
should  be  and  would  be  regarded  as  a 
partnership.  In  order  to  compute  ben- 
efits, all  the  earnings  of  a  married 
couple  would  be  combined  and  divided 
equally  between  the  spouses  upon  re- 
tirement or  divorce.  Each  member  of 
the  couple  would  then  have  estab- 
lished for  him  or  her  an  Individual 
Social  Security  account  Earnings  ac- 
quired before  or  after  a  marriage 
would  go  into  this  individual  account 
al<nig  with  whatever  share  each 
member  acquired  during  marriage. 
The  resiilt  of  ramingK  sharing  woiild 
be  a  more  equitable  division  of  Social 
Security  boieflts  and  more  economic 
security  for  elderly  women. 

In  addition,  the  1987  EEA  Includes  a 
more      immediate      Social      Security 


reform— a  revision  In  the  stringent  dis- 
ability definition  now  applied  only  to 
surviving  spouses.  These  provisions  are 
derived  from  legislation.  S.  170.  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RnoLB]  who  has  long  been  a 
leader  in  the  Senate  on  Social  Security 
issues. 

Finally,  for  the  first  time,  the  EXIA 
will  address  the  problem  of  spousal  im- 
poverishment. Spousal  impoverish- 
ment is  a  problon  which  plagues  many 
elderly  individuals,  most  often  women, 
who  are  left  without  adequate  savings 
or  income  when  illness  or  disability 
forces  their  qMuse  to  enter  a  nursing 
hmne.  Because  such  long-term  medical 
costs  are  not  covered  by  Medicare,  the 
couple  often  must  exhaust  their 
assets.  Under  Medicaid  rules  regarding 
income,  the  husband's  pension  and 
Sodal  Security  check  are  considered 
his  and  go  toward  pajring  for  his  nurs- 
ing home  costs,  leaving  the  spouse  in 
the  commimity,  often  a  wife  who  has 
spent  her  work  life  as  a  homemaker 
and  who  has  not  accrued  a  pension, 
living  in  poverty.  The  EEA  includes 
the  provisions  of  S.  776,  legislaticHi  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ms.  MiKDLSKi]  which  would  set 
a  mtntmiini  monthly  maintenance  al- 
lowance for  community  spouses  and 
allow  the  community  q?ouse  to  retain 
a  certain  amount  of  assets.  The  prob- 
lem of  spousal  impoverishment  is  a  se- 
rious issue  which  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed. The  inclusion  of  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  776  in  the  1987  EEA  r^re- 
sents  an  important  recognition  of  this 
need  and  a  step  toward  reaching  a  so- 
lution. 

Other  provisions  of  the  EEA  focused 
upon  fairness  In  the  work  place  In- 
clude nondiscrimination  in  business 
credit  and  Insurance,  equity  in  pension 
and  health  coverage  for  part-time 
workers— 70  percent  of  whtHU  are 
women— and  further  provisions  deal- 
ing with  private  pension  equity,  a 
major  focus  of  the  1985  EEA.  The  1987 
EEA  also  contains  the  provisions  of 
legislation.  HJl.  1636.  introduced  by 
my  good  frioKl  and  colleague  from 
California.  Representative  Rassasa 
BoxBt.  to  establish  a  Federal  CouncQ 
on  Women  to  advise  Congress  on  an 
on-going  basis  on  issues  of  importance 
affecting  women. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
I  am  delighted  that  in  recognition  of 
the  paramount  Importance  of  child 
care  to  millions  of  working  parents 
throughout  the  country,  the  1987  EEA 
contains  major  initiatives  in  the  area 
of  chUd 


DoraovnK  ths  ouautt  or  cHnjt  cabs 
The  1987  EEIA  contains  two  bills 
which  address  improving  the  quality 
of  child  care.  First.  It  Includes  a  bill  I 
have  introduced  in  the  Senate  as  S. 
934.  the  proposed  ChUd  Care  Stand- 
ards Improvemoit  Act  of  1987.  This 
measure  is  based  upon  legislation  I 


first  Introduced  during  the  99th  Con- 
gress and  which  passfri  the  Senate  as 
an  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1968 
continuing  resoluiion.  S.  934  would 
provide  $25  mllllcm  to  States  to  assist 
in  improving  the  quality  of  child  care 
services.  It  is  intended  to  stimulate 
State  efforts  to  review  and  upgrade 
State  child  care  licensing  and  regula- 
tion systems  and  procedures,  thoeby 
providing  better  protections  and  qual- 
ity of  care  for  children. 

S.  934  would  require  States  to  estab- 
lish State  advisory  committees  to 
review  State  laws,  regulations,  and 
procedures  for  licensing,  regulating, 
and  monitoring  chUd  care  services  In 
both  family  day  care  and  center-baaed 
settings.  A  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee would  be  established  to  develop 
and  publish  model  child  care  stand- 
ards. 

Second,  the  1987  EEA  includes  the 
provision  of  S.  982.  the  prcHMsed 
Family  Day  Care  Provider  Assistance 
Act.  This  bill  authorises  payments  to 
States  to  be  used  for  grants  to  provide 
training  and  technical  asslstsncr  for 
family  day  care  providers.  S.  982  would 
provide  $10  million  to  States  to  train 
family  day  care  providers,  to  train 
those  who  train  providers,  and  to  offer 
technical  assistance  to  Improve  the 
management  and  level  of  care  provid- 
ed in  family  day  care  homes.  This 
measure  would  also  establish  a  Natloo- 
al  Resource  Center  on  Family  Day 
Care.  8.  982  was  introduced  In  the 
Senate  by  the  distinguished  Soiatcff- 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  who 
chairs  the  Senate  Children's  Caucus 
aiul  the  subcommittee  with  Juriadlo- 
tion  over  child  care  on  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee. 

mraovDia  aociss  to  CBnj>  cais  poa  axx 

PAMIUIS 

The  1987  EEA  also  contains  a  meas- 
ure introduced  by  Senator  Dnuv- 
BXRoiB  as  S.  1300  to  correct  a  problem 
making  It  difficult  for  aaant  family  day 
care  providers  to  purchase  homes  or 
refinance  »^r^«t^T>g  hmnes.  Under  cur- 
rent law.  Individuals  who  use  their 
homes  to  provide  family  day  care  are 
not  eligible  for  financing  from  the  sec- 
ondary mortgage  market  because  a 
family  day  care  usage  is  not  ocmsld- 
ered  residential  usage.  Thus,  individ- 
uals who  wish  to  provide  family  day 
care  services  may  find  it  very  difficult 
to  finance  or  refinance  a  h<»ne  mort- 
gage. The  measure  included  in  this 
session's  EEA  is  intended  to  remove 
this  current  disincentive  to  prospective 
family  day  care  providers  who  wish  to 
operate  out  of  their  homes  by  chang- 
ing mortgage  financing  rliglWllty 
rules. 


I  TO  CHUJI  CA>B  roa  LOWB 

trAimuai 

The  1987  EEA  Includes  several  provi- 
sions aimed  at  improving  aooeas  to 
child  care  for  lower-Income  famOlea. 
First,  It  includes  a  measure  whkdi 
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would  MithorlM  and  tnentm  of  $300 
maikm  for  the  Utle  XZ  sodal  Mrvloe* 
Iftff^  gnnt.  the  ivlnetide  source  of 
VMenl  ftaandal  ■■ktancf  for  child 
mn  MTvtoM  for  lower-Income  f amlllet. 
Tttte  ZX  fundi  have  been  troaen  for 
MvenU  yeen.  dofrwiitnt  the  avaOftbD- 
Ity  of  ehUd  care  ■■Waw*  for  lower- 
tneone  fUnlUee. 
A  Mcond  bfn  removes  certain  reetrlo- 

ttone  on  the  uae  of  fundtnc  for  the 
19M  DoMOdent  Cve  Block  Ormnt 
Pracram.  Dtader  current  law.  Federal 
gnirti  to  States  for  dependent  care 
procrams  foeuainc  on  the  needs  of 
■ehoolHtaed  children  and  resource  and 
raferral  senrloes  for  parents  seeklnc 
^MiH  eare  services  are  not  permitted  to 
be  laed  for  operation  oosU  of  these 
ptocrams.  These  restrictions  Inhibit 
many  profxmms  flrom  fully  developing. 
A  third  bin  addresses  access  to  af- 
fonlable  chDd  care  within  public  houi- 
inc  projects.  This  proposed  legislation 
would  ft!*''***'  grants  for  child  care 
programs  In  public  housing  projects. 
PubUe  housing  authorities  would  con- 
tract with  nonprofit  organlnttions 
wtthtn  their  local  communities  to  pro- 
vide lower-income  families  with  child 
care  services  In  public  houstog  set- 
tings. In  addition,  the  Mil  would  seek 
to  encourage  direct  Involvement  of 
public  housing  residents  In  the  child 
care  programs  by  offering  residents 
employment  opportunities.  These 
three  measures  have  each  been  pro- 
posed In  legislation.  S.  1070.  S.  222. 
and  &  IBS.  respectively.  Introduced  by 
the  Senator  frcHn  Michigan  (Mr. 
Rxbolb]. 

The  1M7  EEA  also  contains  provi- 
siims  derived  from  earlier  EEA  propos- 
als to  y>rp»"«<  the  existing  chUd  care 
tax  credit  and  make  It  refundable  for 
lower-income  families. 

o(wa.on<w 
Mr.  President,  the  1967  EEA  estab- 
lished, as  it  has  In  prior  years,  the  leg- 
islative agenda  In  the  100th  Congress 
cm  economic  equity  for  women.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  focus  of  the  1987  EEA 
upon  ChUd  care  and  equity  in  the 
workplaoe  will  help  provide  the  atten- 
tion needed  to  make  significant 
pi  ogress  on  these  issues  diirlng  the 
100th  Congress. 

I  am  also  honored  that  three  major 
Initiatives  I  have  sponsored  in  the 
Senate— ChUd  care,  social  security 
equity,  and  pay  equity— are  critical 
elemenU  of  the  EEA.  Moreover.  I  am 
confident  that,  as  In  past  years,  major 
provlsl<»s  of  this  session's  EEA  wOl  be 
enacted  and  that  we  wHI  succeed  In 
moving  dooer  to  the  goal  of  attaining 
economic  equity  for  wmnen  and  their 
families. 

Finally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  1987  Econom- 
ic Equity  Act  be  printed  In  the 
RaooKD.  along  with  a  liat  of  the  en- 
dorsing organisations. 
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There  being  no  objectitm.  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Raooas.  as  follows: 

a  1M9 

Be  U  aiMctad  by  the  Senatt  and  Hout  of 
RtvrmntaUvm   of   the    United   Statea    of 
Awmiem  in  Oomffree*  auembted. 
ncnoN  I.  ■»■?  tiTLC.  TABLi  or  coNnms. 

(a)  OBOBT  Tms.— Thia  Act  may  be  clt«d 
M  the  "■oaaomlc  Bqulty  Act  of  IMT". 

(b)  Tails  or  Cmnam.— 

TRIX  I— niPtOTMKNT 
Past  A— Pat  tWJnr 
Sec  101.  Short  UUe. 
Sec  lOX  Deflnitloaa. 
Sec  103.  BrtabUahmmt. 
Sec  104.  Study  and  repottlns  requlremenU. 
Sec  100.  Appointment  of  commlmion. 
Sec  106.  AdmtnlstraUTe  provtetona. 
Sec  107.  Tennlnatlon. 
Sec  108.  Cooaultant. 
Sec  109.  ConatrueUon. 
Sec  110.  PuxMUnr.  effective  date. 

P/UtT  B— BaUAL  CaiDIT 

Sec  111.  AmexMlment  to  Kqual  Credit  Op- 

ptvtunlty  Act. 
P/un  C— PBmoii  Am  HxALn  BniviTa  roa 

Noa-Pt)U/-Ti]fB  WcMWBta 
Sec  lai.  Treatment  of  employeea  wortUns 
at   lew   than   full-time   under 
ERISA. 
Pabt  D— Booaomc  Sbcubrt 

Sec  131.  Eamtnsa  aharlng. 

Sec  13X  Repeal  of  aeparate  deftnltloo  of 
diaabillty  preaently  applicable 
to  wldowa  and  wUkmera. 

Sec  133.  Penston  reform. 

Sec  134.  Study  on  coet-of-Uvlnc  adjuat- 
menta  under  private  penalon 
plana. 

Sec  135.  Study  on  penalon  portability. 

Sec  136.  Protection  of  Income  and  re- 
aourcea  of  community  apouae. 

Sec  137.  Nondlaaimination  in  inaurance. 

Sec  138.  Pederal  council  on  women. 
TITLE  n— DEPENDENT  CARE 
Paxt  A— iMPaoymo  thk  Qttautt  or 
Darasuasi  Ca«» 

Sec  301.  Tralnlns  for  family  day  care  pro- 
viders. 

Sec  aOX  Improvement  of  child  care  atand- 
arda. 

Pact  B— Aocna  to  Dmniairr  Cau  fob  All 

PAMILIia 

Sec  ail.  Dependent  care  tax  credit. 
Sec  313.  Mort<as«a  on  propertlea  including 
day  care  center*. 

Pakt  C— IiKasAaDie  Availabiutt  or 

Diraraan  Cau  fob  Low-InooifB  PAitnjBa 

Sec  321.  Increaae  in  amounta  authorised  to 

be  allotted. 
Sec  32X  OranU  to  Statea  tar  dependent 


Sec  233.  Public  houains  child  care. 
TITLE  I— KMPLOYIUNT 
PABT  A-PAY  equity 

8CC  1*1.  SBOKT  TTTLK. 

Thia  part  may  be  dted  aa  the  "Pederal 
Employee    Compotaatlon    Equity    Act    of 
1087". 
SBC  lai.  OEriNiTioNa 

Por  purpoaea  of  thia  part— 

(1)  the  term  "poaltion"  meana  employee 
poaitiona  that  are  aubject  to  claaalftcation 
under  chapter  51  of  UUe  5.  United  SUtea 
Code,  or  the  job-gradlns  aystem  under  aub- 
ebapter  IV  of  chapter  53  of  auch  Utle; 


(3)  the  term  "CommlBBtoo"  meana  the 
CommiMlon  on  Compensation  eetabliahed 
by  aectlon  103: 

(3)  the  term  "Director"  meana  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Peraoonel  Manatement: 

(4)  the  tenn  "employee"  meana  an  Individ- 
ual to  whom  chapter  SI  or  aubchapter  IV  of 
chapter  53  of  auch  UUe  appUea; 

(5)  the  term  "labor  organlntlon"  ahall 
have  the  meanins  given  auch  term  by  aeo- 
tlon  7103(aX4)  of  auch  Utle: 

(6)  the  term  "economic  analyaia"  meana  a 
method  of  »»i»iy«»t»ff  differentials  in  pay  be- 
tween and  among  poaitiona  within  ooeupa- 
Uona  in  order  to  determine  if.  and  the 
extent  to  which,  thoae  dlfferentlala  are  atr 
tributable  to  factora  such  aa  aenlorlty. 
merit  producUvity.  education,  work  experi- 
ence, geocraphlc  factora.  aupply  and 
demand  factors,  or  any  other  factor  exdu- 
atve  of  aex.  race,  or  ethnicity,  and 

(7)  the  term  "obJecUve  Job  evaluation 
analyaia"  meana  a  quanUtaUve  method  of 
ratine  iMSitlona  within  occupations  baaed 
upon  factora  auch  aa  the  aUll.  effort,  re- 
aponaitaaiUea.  qualification  requlrementa. 
and  working  oondiUona  involved  ao  that 
oomparlaona  may  be  made  with  respect  to 
the  poalUona  and  occupaUona  involved. 

SBC  lai  BSTABUSHMKNT  OT  OOMMiaSION. 

There  is  eatablished  a  commiasion  to  be 
known  as  the  Commiasion  on  Compensation 
Equity, 
aac  1*1  nvDY  and  rsfobting  RSQunniBrrB. 

(a)  Study.— 

(1)  To  determine  whether  distinction  be- 
tween rates  of  basic  pay  for  Pederal  Jobs  In 
execuUve  agencies  of  the  United  SUtea 
Oovemment  reflect  aubatantlal  differenoea 
in  the  duUea.  difficulty,  reaponaibility.  and 
qualification  requlrementa  of  the  work  per- 
formed, in  accordance  with  aecUons  5101 
and  5341  of  UUe  5,  United  Statea  Code,  and 
are  not  baaed  on  conalderatlons  of  sex.  race, 
or  national  origin,  the  Commiasion  shall 
provide,  by  contract  with  the  consultant  se- 
lected pursuant  to  secUon  108.  for— 

(A)  the  conduct  of  a  study  of  daaaiflca- 
Uon.  grading,  and  pay-aetting  proceaaea 
within  and  between  the  position-daaaiflca- 
tion  ayatem  under  chapter  61  of  such  Utle 
and  the  job-grading  system  under  subchap- 
ter IV  of  chapter  53  of  such  UUe.  using 
standard  obJecUve  Job-evaJuaUon  and  eco- 
nomic analyals  techniques,  to  determine 
whether  the  development  or  Implementar 
Uon  of  theae  proceaaea  resiUU  in  the  pay- 
ment of  rates  of  basic  pay  for  posiUooa  in 
which  either  sex  is  numerically  predomi- 
nant or  any  race  or  ethnic  group  Is  dlspro- 
porUonately  represented  that  are  not  In 
proportion  to  the  duUes.  difficulty,  respon- 
sibility, and  qualification  requirements  of 
the  work  performed:  and 

(B)  the  preparation  and  aubmlaaion  of  a 
report  containing  the  findlnga  of  auch 
study,  including  a  liat  of  any  auch  poaiUona 
and  the  extent  of  the  differenoea  in  the 
rates  of  pay  in  such  cases. 

(2)  ExBCUiivi  aobhct.— Por  the  purpoaea 
of  thia  aecUon.  the  term  "execuUve  agency" 
ahall  have  the  meaning  given  auch  term  by 
aecUon  105  of  UUe  6.  United  Statea  Code. 

(b)  RnoBT.— 

(1)  IM  OBMBBAL.- Not  later  than  eighteen 
montha  after  the  ef fecUve  date  of  thia  part, 
the  Commiaalon  ahall  tranamit  to  the  appro- 
priate Committeea  of  the  Congreaa  the 
report  required  by  aecUon  104  and  ahall  pro- 
vide a  copy  of  thia  report  to  the  Director. 

(2)  Coirrxm  or  bbpobt.- The  report  ahaU 
include— 


(A)  the  Commlaalon'a  flndincB  reaulttng 
from  the  atudy:  and 

(B)  the   Commlaalon'a  reooramendatlona 

(other    than    any    ritvmnmmniimtlnn    which 

would  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
pay  payable  for  any  poaition)  for  such  ad- 
minlatraUve  or  legialaUve  actlona.  or  both, 
aa  it  conatrtrrs  appropriate  (including  any 
rmfWfimfwlBtiA"T  for  modificaUon  of  the 
provlaiana  of  aecUon  107). 

(3)  DxBXCTOB'a  comiBHTa.— Not  later  than 
ninety  daya  after  the  Commission  submits 
its  report  to  the  appropriate  Committeea  of 
the  Congreaa  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  the 
Director  ahall  aubmit  to  auch  Committeea 
and  the  Oxnmiaaion  a  report  commenting 
on  the  Ommiiaalon's  report  and  apedfylng 
the  Director's  plan  (and  timetable  therefor) 
to  carry  out  each  of  the  Commlaalon'a  rec- 
ommendations or,  in  the  event  that  the  Di- 
rector does  not  apedfy  a  plan  to  carry  out 
one  or  more  of  auch  reoommendaUona.  the 
Director's  reasons  for  not  specifying  such 


(4)  Rbbfobbb  bt  cokmibsioii.— Not  later 
than  aixty  daya  after  the  Director  aubmita 
the  report  to  the  appropriate  committeea  of 
the  Congreaa  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3).  the 
Commiaalon  ahall  aubmit  to  such  Commit- 
tees any  addlUoruJ  commenta  that  the  Com- 
miaalon deems  appropriate  in  reaponae  to 
the  Director's  report. 

(5)  SnrsT  aovisobt  n  batubb.— The  con- 
sultant's study  and  any  findings,  conclu- 
aiona,  recommendaUons.  or  comments  by 
the  conaultant  or  the  Commiasion  imder 
thia  part  with  reapect  to  auch  atudy  shall  be 
considered  to  be  of  an  advisory  nature  only, 
sac  IM.  APPommiKNT  or  comnssiON. 

(a)  In  OKmBAL.— 

(1)  The  Commission  shall  bt  composed  of 
nine  members  as  follows: 

(A)  Two  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

(B)  One  appointed  by  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate. 

(C)  One  appointed  by  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate. 

(D)  One  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  RepreaentaUves. 

(E)  One  appointed  by  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Houae  of  Representatives. 

(P)  Three  appointed  by  the  Director  to 
represent  Pederal  employee  labor  organiia- 
Uons,  one  designated  (and  certified  to  the 
Director)  by  each  of  the  three  respecUve 
labor  organizaUona  repreaentlng.  aa  exdu- 
stve  representaUvea.  the  largest  number  of 
indivtduala  oocupjring  poaiUona  that  are  aub- 
ject to  chapter  51  or  aubchapter  IV  of  chap- 
ter 53.  of  UUe  5.  United  Statea  COde. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  not 
be  meml>ers  of  COngreaa  and  ahall.  to  the 
maximum  extent  pracUcable,  be  choaen 
from  among  persons  who  have  extensive 
knowledge  and  technical  expertise  in  the 
major  areas  of  the  Commission's  consider- 
ation and  study. 

(b>  Tmx  roB  Makoig  ArrouiTimiTB.— All 
appointments  -under  subaecUon  (a)  ahall  be 
made  not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  part. 

SBC  IM.  ADMINnTBATIVB  PBOYISIONS. 

(a)  C^HAIBJfAII  AMD  ViCB  CbAOMAM  OT  COU- 

MxasioB  Pbocbhubbb.— 

(1)  The  Preaident  ahall  deaignate  a  CbMlr- 
man  of  the  COmmlaaifHi  from  among  the 
Ommiaaion  membera.  The  Commiaalon 
ahall  elect  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  ita 
membera.  The  Vice  CHialrman  shall  act  as 
Chairman  in  the  event  of  the  absence  or  in- 
capacity of  the  Chairman. 

(3)  The  (Oouniaalon  ahall  adopt  such  rules 
and  regulatlODa  aa  it  conaiders  neceaaary  to 


eatabllah  ita  prooedurea  and  to  govern  the 
manner  of  ita  operationa,  its  organ  Jratlon. 
and  ita  peraonneL 

(3)  Ptve  membera  of  the  Commiaalon  ahall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(4)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commiaalon  ahaU 
not  affect  ita  powers  except  to  aatiafy  the 
quorum  requirements  in  paragraph  (3). 
Such  vacancy  ahall  l>e  filled  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  original  appointment  waa 
made. 

(b)  CoMnHaATioH.— Each  member  of  the 
Commiaalon  who  ia  not  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  Statea  Government 
ahall  be  paid  compenaation  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  rate  of  baalc 
pay  in  effect  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  for  each  day  the  member  is  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  the  duUes  of 
the  Commiaaton. 

(c)  CoMMoaaiOB  Statt.— 

(1)  The  commiaalon  may  appoint,  termi- 
nate, and  aubject  to  paragraph  (2).  fix  the 
compenaatton  of  auch  personnel  aa  it  conaid- 
era  advlaable  to  employ  to  aaaiat  in  the  per- 
formance of  Its  duties,  without  regard  to  the 
dvU  service  laws,  the  provlsltuis  of  UUe  5. 
United  States  COde,  or  any  other  law  relat- 
ing to  the  number,  daaaiflcaUon  or  compen- 
aaUon  of  employeea.  The  Commiaalon  alao 
may  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  in  carrying  out  its  req>onsibiliUes. 
The  Chairman  shall  amtoint  an  executive 
director  of  the  Commission  with  the  approv- 
al of  a  majority  of  the  C(«nmlasion  mem- 
bers. 

(2)  An  employee  of  the  Commiasion  may 
not  receive  compensaUon  at  a  rate  exceed- 
ing the  rate  of  pay  payable  for  grade  C3S-18 
under  secUon  5333  of  UUe  5,  United  Statea 
code. 

(3)  Service  of  an  individual  aa  a  monber  of 
the  COmmlaaion  or  aa  an  employee  of  the 
Commission  shall  not  t>e  considered  service 
in  an  appoinUve  or  elecUve  posiUon  in  the 
United  States  CSovemment  for  the  purpoaea 
of  secUon  8344  of  UUe  5,  United  Statea 
Code. 

(d)  TBAVKL      AHD     TBAmPOBTATIOK      Ez- 

PKHSis.- All  members  and  employees  of  the 
COmmtalon  and  all  indlviduala  performing 
temporary  or  intermittent  servioea  for  the 
Commiaalon  shall,  while  performing  the 
duUes  of  the  commission,  be  paid  per  diem, 
travel  and  transportation  expenses  in  the 
same  manner  as  provided  for  under  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  57  of  UUe  5,  United 
Statea  Code. 

(e)  Spbcdic  Powbbs.- 

(1)  The  COmmlaaion  or  any  memlier  au- 
thortaed  by  the  commission  may,  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  this  part,  hold 
such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  placea.  take  auch  testlmcmy.  have  such 
printing  and  binding  done,  enter  into  such 
contracts  and  other  arrangementa.  with  or 
without  conaideraUon  or  boitd.  and  take 
auch  other  actiona  aa  the  Commiaalon  oon- 
aidera  adviaable,  to  the  extent  that  amounta 
provided  pursuant  to  aecUon  110(a)  are 
available.  Any  member  of  the  CTcHnmission 
may  admlniater  oatba  or  af firmationa  to  wlt- 
neaaea  aivearing  before  the  O»nmiasion  or 
before  such  member. 

(2)  The  COmmlaaion  ia  autboriaed  to 
obtain  directly  from  any  officer,  depart- 
ment, agency.  eatabUahment.  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States  CSovemmoit 
such  information,  suggeationa.  esUmatea. 
and  atatlatlca  aa  the  Commiasion  considers 
neceaaary  to  carry  out  thia  part.  Each  auch 
offlcer.  department,  agency,  eatabllahed  or 
inatrumentallty  ahiUl  fumiah.  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law.  auch  Information,  augges- 


tiona.  estimatea.  and  aUastics  directly  to 
the  Commiaaton.  upon  request  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Commlaalan. 

(3)  The  COmmiasioo  may  uae  the  United 
Statea  malla  and  receive  admlnlatrative  aup- 
port  from  the  Admlnlstzator  of  Oeneral 
Servioea  in  tbeaame  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  departments  end  agen- 
dea  of  the  United  Statea  Ooveniment. 

(4)  No  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
Statea  Oovemment  ahall  require  the  Com- 
miaalon to  aubmit  any  report,  recommenda- 
tion, or  other  matter  to  any  auch  officer  or 
agency  for  aniroval.  comment,  or  review 
bttan  aubmltting  auch  report,  reeommenda- 
tion.  or  other  matter  to  Congreaa  or  oommlt- 
teea  of  COogreaa  or  the  President. 

(f)    Mssmro    Tmss.— The    Commiaalon 
ahall  meet  fran  time  to  time,  aa  ita  mem- 
bers consider  appropriate. 
SBC  in.  namNATioN. 

Ninety  days  after  the  date  the  Commis- 
sion submits  its  comments  pursuant  to  aeo- 
tlon  104(d).  the  COmmlaaion  ahaU  oeaae  to 
exist 

BBC  IW.  CONSULTANT. 

(a)  IH  OonBAL.— The  COmmlaaion  ahall 
aolldt  from  the  comptroller  General  of  the 
United  Statea,  the  CongreaBional  Office  of 
Technological  Aaaeaament  and  the  Natlooal 
Academy  of  Sciencta  a  liat  of  oonaultanta 
which  on  the  baaia  of  their  objectivity,  ex- 
tenaive  laiowledge  and  technical  expertlae  in 
the  matters  to  be  studied  pursuant  to  this 
part  are  appropriate  to  conduct  the  atudy 
required  by  section  103. 

(b)  List  or  COmbultaiits.— Ilie  comptrol- 
ler CSeneral  of  the  United  Statea  and  the 
Congreaaional  Office  of  Technological  Aa- 
aeaament ahall  provide  the  Ilata  to  the  Com- 
miaalon within  aixty  daya  after  the  date  of 
auch  aoUdtatlon  pursuant  to  (a). 

(c)  Sblbctioh  op  CoasoLTAR.— Prom 
anuMig  the  conaultants  on  the  Ilata  provided 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the  Commiaalon 
shall  select  one  consultant  to  conduct  auch 
study. 

SBC  IN.  CONSTTKUCnON. 

Nothing  in  this  title  ahall  be  ocmstrued  to 
limit  any  of  the  rights  or  remedlea  provided 
under  the  Civil  RIghU  Act  of  1064.  aectlon 
6(d)  of  the  Fair  labor  Standarda  Act  of 
1938.  or  any  other  proviaion  of  law  relating 
to  diacrimination  on  the  baaia  of  race,  color, 
religion,  aex.  national  origin,  handicap,  <»* 
age. 
WC  lia  PUNDING:  SmcnVB  DATE. 

(a)  PuBBiiiu.— Of  the  auma  appropriated 
to  the  Office  of  Personnel  ICanagement  for 
general  operating  expenaea  for  fiscal  year 
1088  and  1089,  such  amount  aa  ia  estimated 
by  the  comptroller  CSeneral  of  the  United 
Statea  aa  neceaaary  to  carry  out  thia  part 
shall  be  made  available  to  pay  the  expenaea 
of  the  commiasion  and  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  such  purpose  until  September  30, 
1990. 

(b)  ErfBcnvB  Datb.— This  part  ahaU  take 
effect  on  October  1. 1967. 

PABT  B— EQUAL  CBBDIT 

SBC  111.  AMENNfOrr  TO  BQUAL  CBEiMT  OPPOB- 
TONmr  ACT. 

Subsection  (a)  of  aectlon  703  of  Public 
Law  93-495  la  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(aXl)  Subject  to  the  provlaiana  of  para- 
graph (2)  the  Board  ahall  preacrlbe  regula- 
tiona  to  carry  out  the  purpoaea  of  thia  title. 
These  regulations  may  contain  but  are  not 
limited  to  such  flaaaiftraMona.  differentia- 
tion, or  otho'  proviaion.  and  may  provide  for 
auch  adjuatmenta  and  ezceptiooa  for  any 
clssB  of  trannctiooa.  aa  In  the  judgment  of 
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or 

par  jTMr  but  lea  than 

p«ry«v.  or 

la  a  tfp0  of  poiltinn  in 

I  iMtiiniiirllT  eonatttatM 

of  MTVtn  POT  yMT  but 


of 

.be 

.  altar  a 

OB  tiM  iMOfd  pufauant 

•  of  tttte  ».  nnitod  aiataa  Code. 
_„  of  ttalB  tttia  or  of  any 

. of'thla  tltla  to  neh  tranaartmn 

voidd  nt*  ffwrtiBHitt  mltitn*****"T  to  oCfMtr 
taw  ttoa  paipa«B  of  thk  tttle. 

"iXi  An  iiiiamitlrai  sraatod  pannant  to 
nanwm^  (SXB>aliaIl  ba  ta-  no  loncar  than 
Hw  yaua  aad  riwD  ba  cztandod  only  If  the 
Board  makaa  a  aubMooant  detmlnattai.  tai 
tiM  mamar  praaorfbad  by  aaofa  pancraph. 
that  awb  anmpti 
PABT  C-ffMOH  AND  HBALm 

paBNOM-roLL-Tna 

■cm.' 

LMi  nUM  fOLL-l 
(a)  Sbobt  Ttiu.— Thla  aartlan  oaay  be 
cttad  M  tlM  'Tait-Ttee  and  Tenporary 
Worbara  PwKactlon  Act  a*  *y  - 

I  ^BA>  nurTmB  nmai  PAnnapaxnMi, 
ana  Aosiml  Rulm  Oovaonm 


SAT 


MKaMS)  of  the 

__^ I  Oauultf  Act 

of  ltr4  (»  VB.C.  IflftKaXS))  to  aBBcnded  by 
at  the  and  the  foDowtnc  new  aub- 


'tBXU 


I  of  thla  paracraph.  in 
J  of  any  onployoe  who.  aa  of  the  be- 
of  the  IS^MOth  period  lofeiied  to 
tan  anbparacraph  CA>- 

~(U  haa  (TtnwMifllT  eoomletod  SOO  or 
Mea«  boon  of  aarttee  per  year  bat  laaa  than 
1.0M  boon  of  aarvloe  per  year,  or 

"(n)  to  aaaployed  tai  a  type  of  poaltlon  tai 
vhldh  laiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir  fliiBtoBarfly  eonotttuteo 
MM  or  more  homa  of  aarrloa  par  year  but 
toa  than  LOM  hoon  of  aarrtoe  per  year. 
iwiiplntttm  of  IM  bouia  of  aerrlee  wtthln 
aneb  IS-BMOth  period  ahall.  except  aa  pro- 
vided tan  dauae  (liX  be  treated  aa  coamletinn 
of  UMO  boon  of  aarrloe. 

"(11>  Vot  uurpoeaa  of  thto  aubparacraph. 
the  extent  to  whldi  employment  In  any 
type  of  poattlSB  caatoBHifly  conrtttotea  lem 
than  UMW  boon  of  aarriee  per  year  ahan  be 
determtaaed  wtth  raipecC  to  each  panrion 
phua  tat  aecordance  with  waOi  regwlattnne  m 

enltar  to  the  worfc-foroe  eonatttuttaic  the 
paitlBlpanta  tai  anefa  plan.". 

CB)  fiiMiiBiiiiaii  AMBnaamR. — Section 
SMCbMlXX)  of  aneta  Act  (»  UJ&C 
lM«bMlXX))  to  anuBMlail  by  atriktaw  "eee- 
tkm  aOKaXSXAr  and  taiaertinc  "Mbpantr 
■rapta  CA)  and  (B)  of  eeetlon  aoxaxsr. 

(S)  V^Rnw  BOLaa.— 

(A)  In  imii  niiiflm  MMbXS)  of  aw^ 
Aat  (»  UJ&a  lOUCbxa))  to  amended  by 
at  the  end  the  foOowtaic  new  aub- 


lof  thto  paracraph.  in 
r  of  any  employee  who.  mof  thebe- 
J  of  the  period  dmicnated  by  the  plan 
pmauant  to  aubparacraph  (A>— 


lam  than  1.0M  boun  of  aerrlee  per  year. 

of  MM  boun  of  aerrioe  wtthln 

tnHi  period  ahaU.  except  aa  ptorided  tai 

(II).  be  treated  aa  oompletlaB  of  1.000 

bounof 

~<il)  Mr  u«»'P"—  of  thla  aolipancrapn. 

the  extent  to  which  eaaployment  tai  any 

type  of  porttlan  euatoeaarily  conatltntm  lem 

than  UOtO  boon  of  aerrioe  per  year  aban  be 

with  reapect  to  each  penrion 

plan  In  aocordanee  wtth  aueh  raiulattaieM 

preaertbe  provldtaic  ttm 

of  fkeU  and  drcumatanom  pe- 

to  the  wofk-foroe  conaUtutlnc  the 

partlctpanta  tai  aueb  plan.". 

(B)  l-Tiaa  ■nuca  n  aanracs.— 8ectlan 
aOMbXS)  of  aueb  Act  (»  UAC.  lOCMbXS)) 
to  ——«««'"«  by  addiiw  at  the  end  the  foOow- 
taw  naw  BObparacnph: 

"(7X1)  Vor  puipoam  of  thto  paracraph.  tai 
the  earn  of  any  employee  wlio.  M  of  the  be- 
gtamtaw  of  the  period  deelcnated  by  the  plan 
purawnt  to  aobpaiacnkph  (A>- 

"(I)  haa  eaatomarOy  oomplet«id  SOO  or 
more  boura  of  aenrloe  per  year  but  lem  tban 
1.000  bouia  of  aerrioe  per  year,  or 

"(11)  to  employed  In  a  type  of  poatttan  in 
which  emptoyment  cuatomarily  oonetttutm 
800  or  BBore  houza  of  eerrloe  per  year  but 
lem  than  1.000  boun  of  aerrioe  per  year. 

of  380  boun  of  aerrioe  within 

.  except  M  prorided  in 

(U).  be  treated  u  completion  of  800 

boun  of  aerrioe.  

"(11)  For  uufpoem  of  thto  aubpan«raph. 
the  extant  to  wlilcfa  emptoyment  in  any 
type  of  poaltlon  euatomarily  oonatttutm  lem 
than  1.000  boun  of  eerrioe  per  year  ahall  be 
detenataed  with  reapeet  to  each  penalon 
plan  in  accordance  with  aueb  reculationa  m 
the  Secretary  may  preecrfbe  proridinc  for 
ititiMHTT*i»*~'  of  facta  and  drcumatanem  pe- 
culiar to  the  worfc-foroe  eonatltutlnc  the 
partldpanta  in  aueb  plan.". 

(»  AocauAi.  BULaa.— Sectlan  M4(bX4XC) 
of   auch   Act   (29   n.&C.    1064(bX4XC))    to 

"(i)"  aftor  "(C)";  and 

at  the  end  the  f  oUowlnc 

"Til)  "fot  purpoem  of  thto  aubparacraph.  in 
the  caae  of  any  emptoyee  who.  u  of  the  be- 
gtamliw  of  the  period  dealcnated  by  the  plan 

punuant  to  daum  (1>— 

"(I)  baa  cuatomarily  '<«— «pi«**«<  800  or 
mora  boun  of  aerrioe  per  year  but  lem  than 
1.000  houn  of  aenrloe  per  year,  or 

"(D)  to  amptoyed  tai  a  type  of  poaltlon  tai 
which  eaaptoyment  cuatomarily  conetltutiwi 
800  or  more  boun  of  aerrioe  per  year  but 
lem  tban  1.000  boun  of  aerrioe  per  year, 

of  800  boun  of  aerrioe  within 

, d  ahaU.  except  m  prorided  In 

I  (111),  be  treated  m  complKlnn  of  1.000 
boun  of  aerrioe. 

"(Ul)  For  purpoem  of  dauam  (U)  and  (Ul). 
the  extant  to  which  employment  tai  any 
type  of  poettlon  cuatomarily  oonatttutm  lem 
than  1.000  houn  of  aerrioe  per  year  abaU  be 
determtawd  wtth  raapaet  to  each  penalon 
plan  In  aooordanoe  wtth  aoeh  recolatlaai  aa 
the  Baeretary  may  preacribe  proridinc  for 
ooi^damtlan  of  facta  and  drcumatanrm  pe- 
culiar to  the  work-force  eonatltutlnc  the 
partlctpanU  tai  auch  plan.". 

(c)  TBBA-niBrT  or  Bmfijotbb  WommM  at 
1  THAM  FDUrTXHB  Usami  Qaoor  Hbaltb 


(A) 
(B)  by 


(1)  I«  omnuL.— Part  S  of  aubtiUe  B  of 
title  I  of  the  Bnployee  Retirement  Income 
Seeuitty  Act  of  1074  to  amended- 

(A)  by  radaalcnattaic  aectlon  311  (30  VA.C. 
1001)  M  eeetlon  313;  and 

(B)  by  taiaeitlnc  After  aectlon  310  (30 
DJB.C.  1000)  the  foUowlnc  new  aectlon: 

or  PABT-nm 


PLAira 

_.  311.  (a)  bi  OanaAL.-A  reduction  tai 
the  employer-prarided  premium  under  a 
group  health  plan  wtth  re^Mct  to  any  em- 
ptoyee for  any  period  of  oorerace  aolely  lie- 
caiMe  the  emptoyee'a  cuatomary  emptoy- 
ment to  lem  than  full-time  may  be  prorided 
yiP^mr  aucb  plan  only  if  the  emptoyee  to  de- 
acribed  In  auhaertinn  (b)  and  only  to  the 
extent  permitted  under  autaaectlon  (c). 

"(b)  Rovcnom  AmicABLa  to  Bm 
Woasna  I^m  Tba>  Pou^Tno.— 

"(1)  In  oannui.— An  employee  to  deecribed 
In  thto  aubaectlon  If  auch  emptoyee.  aa  of 
the  t>tc«""«»»y  of  the  period  of  oorerage  re- 
ferred to  tai  aubeectlon  (a>— 

"(A)  baa  cuatomarily  completed  lem  than 
SO  houn  of  aerrioe  per  week,  or 

"(B)  to  emptoyed  tai  a  type  of  poaltlon  tai 
which  emptoyment  cuatomarily  conatttutm 
lem  than  M  boun  of  aenrloe  per  week. 

"(2)  RaooLATKwa.— For  puipoam  of  para- 
graph (1).  whether  emptoyment  in  any  type 
of  poaltlon  cuatomarily  oonatttutm  lem  than 
10  houn  of  aerrioe  per  week  ahall  be  deter- 
mined with  reapect  to  each  group  health 
plan  in  aoeordanoe  with  auch  reculatione  aa 
the  Secretary  may  preaertbe  proridinc  for 
oMMlderatlan  of  facU  and  drcumatanem  pe- 
culiar to  the  work-force  eonatltutlnc  the 
partldpanta  in  auch  plan. 

"(c)  AiiOuaT  or  PnunaaiBLB  RaBUcnoa.— 
The  employer-prorided  premium  under  a 
group  health  plan  wtth  reapect  to  any  em- 
ptoyee for  any  period  of  corerace.  after  the 
reduction  pennitted  under  aubaectlon  (a). 
ahaU  not  be  lem  than  a  ratabto  portion  of 
the  emptoyer-prorided  premium  which 
would  be  prorided  under  auch  plan  for  auch 
period  of  corerace  with  reapect  to  an  em- 
ptoyee who  oompletm  30  boun  of  aerrioe 
per  week. 

"(d)  Dariainoaa.— For  purpoem  of  thto 
aectlon—  

"(1)  Oaour  HXALTH  PLAB.— The  term 
'group  health  plan'  haa  the  meaninc  prorid- 
ed auch  term  in  aectlon  007(  1 ). 

"(3)  EiiruiTm-paovnaB  PBBtnni.— 

"(A)  la  omi^ua.— The  term  'emptoyer-pro- 
rided premium'  under  a  plan  for  any  potod 
of  oorerage  meana  the  portion  of  the  appli- 
cable premium  under  the  plan  for  auch 
period  of  coverace  which  to  attributable 
under  the  plan  to  emptoyer  contrlbutiona. 

"(B)  Appucabu  PBBauM.— For  purpoem 
of  aubparacnvh  (A),  tai  determlninc  the  ap- 
plicable premium  of  a  group  health  plan, 
prindplm  aimllar  to  the  principlm  applica- 
ble under  aectlon  604  ahall  apidy.". 


(2) 

(A)  Section  301(1)  of  audi  Act  (30  V&C. 
1061(1))  to  -»~-wi«H  by  tnaertlng  ".  except 
with  reapect  to  aectlon  211"  before  the  aemi- 


(B)  The  table  of  contenU  in  aectlon  1  of 
auch  Act  to  amended  by  atrUdnc  the  item  re- 
lating to  aectlon  211  and  inaerting  the  fol- 
lowing new  itema: 

"Sec  211.  Treatment  of  part-time  worken 

under  group  health  plana. 
"Sec  21X  effective  date.". 

(d)  BxPAnaioa  or  Daiuiiiioii  or  1 
To   IJKXUBB   CmtTAia   lamviouALa 

.  Abb  I^abbd  ob  CownuciBS  Fob.— 


Paracraph  (6)  of  aectlon  S  of  the 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1*74  (SO 
nB.C.  1003(6))  to  amended- 

(1)  by  UmatiMm  "(A)"  after  "(6r:  and 

(3)  by  addtaic  at  the  end  the  followtnc  new 
paragraph' 

"(B>  Such  term  taidndea.  wtth  reapect  to 
any  employer,  any  peraon  who  to  not  an  em- 
ptoyee of  auch  eaaployer  and  wIm  proridm 
aervtem  to  auch  employer,  if — 

"(t)  aueb  peraon  haa  (purauant  to  an 
;  wtth  auch  employer  or  any  other 
1)  performed  auch  auikaa  for  auch 
employer  (or  tar  auch  employer  and  rdated 
peraona  (wtthln  the  meaninc  of  aectian 
144(aXS)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Oode  of 
1006))  for  a  period  of  at  leaat  1  year  at  the 
rate  of  at  leaat  800  houn  of  aerrioe  per  year, 
and 

"(II)  auch  aeiflom  are  of  a  type  hiatorlcal- 
ly  performed,  tai  the  hnahwa  fldd  of  the 
emptoyer.  by  employem  (wtthln  the  mean- 
faoc  of  aubparacraph  (A)).". 

(e)  fciatma  Daxib.— 

(1)  la  omimuL.— Kxoept  aa  prorided  in 
paragraph  (3).  the  amendmenta  made  by 
thto  aectlon  ahaU  apply  wtth  reelect  to  plan 
yoon  tiectnnhic  on  or  after  January  1.  UOO. 

(3)  OtauAL  Buu  pan  ooubciivb.t  bab- 
aAOOB  riAna.— In  the  caae  <rf  a  phm  main- 
tained purauant  to  1  or  more  coOeettve  bar- 
between  *— ^p^oy**  rei^ 
1  or  more  emptoyen  rati- 
fied on  or  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  thto  aectlon  before  aubparacraph  (A) 
ahall  be  applied  to  beneflta  purauant  to.  and 
tndtvlduato  coteied  by.  any  auch  acreement 
by  aobatltutliw  for  "January  1.  IMS"  the 
date  of  the  commenoement  of  the  ftaat  plan 
year  ''•g*™««"g  on  or  after  the  earlier  of — 

(A)  the  tater  <rf— 

(I)  January  1.  ISOS.  or 

(tt)  the  date  on  wtildi  the  laat  of  auch  col- 
leettve  baicalntnc  acreementa  teimlnatm 
(determined  without  recard  to  any  exten- 
alon  thereof  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  thto  aectlon).  or 

(B)  January  1. 1000. 

(S)  Plaji  AMBaaansia.— If  any  amendment 
made  by  thto  aectian  requirm  an  amend- 
ment to  any  idan.  auch  plan  amendment 
ahaU  not  be  required  to  be  made  before  the 
firat  plan  year  lw.iiiming  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1. 1080.  If- 

(A)  during  the  period  after  auch  amend- 
ment made  by  thto  Act  takm  effect  and 
before  audi  flrat  plan  year,  the  plan  to  oper- 
ated In  accordance  wtth  the  leguta omenta  of 
auch  amendment  made  by  thto  aectlon.  and 

(B)  auch  plan  amendment  appltea  retroac- 
tively to  the  period  after  auch  amendment 
made  by  thto  Act  takm  eff  ed  and  audi  flrat 
idanyear. 

A  plan  ahaU  not  be  treated  aa  falltaic  to  pro- 
ride  definitely  determtaoahle  beneflta  or  con- 
trlbutiona. or  to  be  operated  In  aeoofdanoe 
wtth  the  ptorialona  of  the  plan,  merely  l>e- 
cauae  tt  operatm  In  aooordanoe  with  thto 
paracraph. 

PABT  D— BOONOmC  SBCOBITT 
UL 


(a)  Saoax  Tnta.— Thto  aectian  may  be 
dted  M  the  "Sodal  Security  Bqulty  Act  of 
1907". 

(b)  SnABnm  or  KAaanna  bt  Mabbi^  Ood- 


(1)  la  oanAL-Tltle  n  of  the  Sodal  Se- 
curity Act  to  amended  by  addtaic  at  the  end 
thefoOowtawi 


"Sac  8S4.  (aXl)  For  puipoam  of  determin- 
ta«  the  dlcfbiUty  of  an  taMttridual  and  the 
of  auch  Indtridual  for  old«ce  and 


fMmtilHty  beneflta  and  the  amount  of  audi 
beneflta  to  wlileh  each  to  or  may 
aeparately  entitled,  the  combined 
(rfaudi  tudlvldual  and  auch  apouae  ahall.  to 
the  extent  that  audi  eamlnai  are  attrtbnta- 
ble  to  the  marriage  period  of  audi  individ- 
ual and  auch  vouae  (m  determined  under 
paracrairti  (3)),  be  divided  equally  between 
them  and  ahared  in  accordance  wtth  thto 


"(3XA)  Kxoept  m  prorided  tai  aobparar 
graph  (B),  for  purpoem  of  thto  aectlon.  the 
term 'marriage  period' meana  the  period— 

"(1)  *<»ifiw«ttnf  with  the  ftaat  day  of  the 
calendar  year  In  which  the  marriage  of  an 
taidtridual  and  the  90U8e  of  auch  individual 
oocuiB,and 

"(ii)  endtaig  wtth  the  laat  day  of  the  calen- 
dar year  preeedlnc  the  earUeat  calendar 
year  In  wtaldi  auch  tndtvldiial  or  audi 
vouae  dlea,  they  are  divorced,  or  one  of 
them  fUm  application  for  old^ge  or  dtoabfl- 
Ity  inauranoe  beneflta. 

"(BXi)  No  marilace  period  ahaU  begin  for 
any  Individual  and  the  ipouae  of  audi  indi- 
vidual If  their  maniace  oocun  after  auch  in- 
dividual or  audi  wpcnat  haa  fQed  an  appMca- 
tion  for  (dd-ace  inauranoe  beneftta. 

"(it)  No  marriace  period  ahaU  taidude  a 
period  for  irtilefa  audi  individual  or  auch 
apouae  to  entitled  to  diaataOtty  Jnamannf 
beneftta  or  the  waittng  period  (aa  defined  In 
aectlon  33S(cX3))  wtth  reaped  to  auch  bene- 
flta. 

"(Ul)  A  marriage  period  ahall  taidude  the 
'earUeat  calendar  year"  referred  to  In  daiae 
(It)  of  aubparacraph  (A)  for  purpoem  (tf  re- 
oomputatlana  for  that  year  under  aeetlan 
315(fX3).  bi  any  caae  where  an  taidtridoal  or 
the  apouae  of  audi  taidlridual  dim  or  they 
are  dtvoroed.  unlem  the  aurvlvw  (where  one 
of  them  dim)  or  either  of  them  (where  they 
are  dtvoroed)  to  remarried  later  In  the  i 


year. 

"(bXl)  Except  to  the  extent  otherwlae 
provided  tai  aubaectlona  (e).  (d),  and  (e).  an 
taMhridual  and  the  moom  of  audi  indlridnal 
ahall  each  be  credited  f  or  aU  of  the  purpoem 
of  thto  title  with  wagm  and  adf -employment 
income,  for  each  ralendar  year  for  whldi 
dther  of  them  to  credited  with  any  wagm 
and  adf -emptoyment  income  without  recard 
to  thto  aectlon  during  thdr  marriage  period, 
in  an  amount  equal  to— 

"(A)  80  percent  of  the  combined  total  of 
the  wagm  and  adf -emptoyment  incontp  oth- 
erwlae credited  to  both  of  them  for  that 
year  if  (at  the  doae  of  the  month  for  which 
the  benefit  determinatlnne  Involved  are 
betaig  made)  they  are  both  atfll  Urine  or 

"(B)  100  percent  of  audi  combined  total, 
op  to  but  not  exceeding  the  maximum 
amount  that  may  be  counted  for  that  year 
without  exceeding  the  ceOtaic  hnpoaert  for 
that  year  under  aectian  318(e).  If  (at  the 
doee  of  auch  month)  one  of  them  baa  died. 

"(3)  Nothlnc  tai  thto  aectlon  ahaU  affed 
the  credtttnc  of  wacm  and  adf-emidoyment 
income  to  any  individual  for  any  raleiwlar 
year  not  induded  in  a  marrlace  period  of 
audi  taxttvtdual;  but  to  the  extent  that 
wacm  and  adf -emptoyment  tncome  are  cred- 
ited purauant  to  thto  aectlon  the  other  pro- 
vlalan  of  thto  title  apedfytaic  the  manner  tai 
which  wacm  and  adf -emptoyment  income 
are  to  be  credited  ahaU  (to  the  extent  incon- 
atotent  wtth  thto  aeetlon)  not  apply. 

"(S)  Except  where  the  context  requirm 
otherwlae.  for  purpoem  of  thto  aertlnn.  the 
term  'apouae'  hichidm  a  dlvmoed  ipouae.  a 
aurvivtaic  apoum,  and  a  aurvtrinc  dtvoroed 


"(c)  Subeectlona  (a)  and  (b) 
apply  wtth  reaped  to  the  eredlttaic  of 


dian  not    liicame 


and  adf -employment  liawwe  for  any  i 

dar  year,  in  the  caae  of  any  indtridual  and 

the  apoiMe  of  audi  Individual.  If — 

"(1)  aa  a  raault  of  the  appMeatlon  of  auch 
atibetctlona  wtth  reaped  to  that  year  auch 
individual  or  audi  apouae  wooldoeaM  to  be 
a  fully  tatanrad  taidtridnal  (aa  ddtawd  tai  aee- 
tlon 314(a)):  or 

"(3)  auch  taidlridual  or  auch  voum  to  ap- 
idytaw  for  dtaataiUty  tatauraiioe  beneftta  (or 
for  the  rftalrttohn**"*  of  a  period  of  dtaabH- 
ity)  and  m  a  raault  of  the  appHmttan  of 
auch  aubaectlona  wtth  reapect  to  that  year 
would  oeam  to  be  Inanred  for  aneb  bwiefltB 
under  aectlon  33S(cXl)  (or  for  auch  a  period 
under  aecttan  316(IXS)). 

"(d)  Subeectlona  (a)  and  (b)  ahall  not 
apply  for  purpoem  of  determlninc  the 
amount  of  the  benefit  payable  to  any  Indi- 
vidual for  any  month  if — 

"(1)  the  total  amount  of  the  wacm  and 
adf-employment  Incoeae  credited  to  audi  In- 
dlridual  for  a  marriage  period,  aa  detet^ 
mined  without  regard  to  thto  aectian.  to 
higher  than  the  total  amount  of  the  wacm 
mm!  adf-eiuptoyuieut  **»««■»»*  u  edited  to 
audi  indlridualt  apouae  for  that  period,  aa 
ao  determined;  and 

"(3)  auch  Indlvidual'a  apouae  (taktaic  auh- 
aectlona  (a)  and  (b)  Into  account)  haa  not 
filed  appllcatlan  for  old«ge  or  dtaaMUty  tai- 
aurancelienefltaby  the  ctoee  of  auch  month, 

"(e)  Notwtthatandtaw  any  of  the  preoedtaig 
iM'ovlaioua  of  thto  aectlon— 

"(1)  beneflta  payable  under  anbaertlnn  (d) 
or  (h)  of  aectlon  903  on  the  baato  of  the 
wacm  and  adf-emidoyment  tnooaaf  of  any 
indtridual.  and  beneftta  payable  under  aub- 
aectlon (b),  (c),  (e),  (f).  or  (g)  of  I 
303  (on  the  baato  of  audi  wacm  and  adf-( 
ployment  tncome)  to  any  peraon  other  than 
a  apouae  who  haa  ahared  In  or  been  credited 
wtth  a  part  of  auch  taidtridnal'a  eamtaicB 
under  aubaeettona  (a)  and  (b)  of  thto  aectlon. 
ahaD  be  deteimtaied  u  thooch  thto  aectlon 
bad  not  been  fnartwl  If — 

"(A)  the  appltratinn  of  thto  aeetlan  hm 
ohMigtt  waA  Indlvidual'a  primary  tnanranrr 
amount  from  what  It  would  otherwim  have 
been;  and 

"(B)  the  creditinc  of  wacm  and  adf-em- 
ptoyment  income  to  auch  individual  and  the 
apouae  of  auch  individual  without  regard  to 
thto  aeetlan  would  increaae  the  amount  of 
aueb  beneflta;  and 

"(3)  tai  the  appUcatlan  of  aedton  30S(a) 
(rdatlnc  to  maximum  famOy  beneflta)  wtth 
reapopt  to  beneflta  payable  on  the  baato  <rf 
the  wacm  and  adf-employment  income  of 
any  individual,  where  aD  or  any  part  of  the 
wacm  and  adf -emptoyment  Iwiwn^  of  audi 
taidivldual  and  the  apouae  of  auch  tndtvldoal 
WM  credited  to  them  In  aocordance  with 
thto  aectlon.  the  primary  «»■«'*»"«»  amount 
of  aueh  taidlridual  (and  the  creditinc  of  audi 
wacm  and  adf-employment  incoaae)  diall  be 
determined  in  accordance  wtth  thto  aeetlan 
but  the  beneflta  payahto  to  any  other 
peraon  on  the  baato  of  the  wacm  and  adf- 
emptoyment  income  of  auch  indtridual  ahaU 
be  determined  without  recard  to  thto  aec- 
tlon. 

"(f)  Notwtthatandtaic  any  other  prarialon 
of  thto  title,  no  wtf e'a.  huaband'k.  wldoWa.  or 
wldower'a  hianrannr  benefit  diall  be  paid  to 
any  Individual  for  any  month  under  aiibaeci 
tion  (b).  (e).  (e).  or  (f)  of  aedtOD  90S.  and  no 
taidtvfchMl  abaO  be  entitled  to  any  aoeh  ben- 
efit, unleaa— 

"(1)  the  period  of  auch  Indlvldual'a  mar^ 
rlaae  (to  the  wpaamt  at  former  apouae  on  the 
of  whoae  wacm  and  adf-employaaent 
audi  benefit  to  payable) 
before  the  eff edtve  date  of  thto  I 
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-iti  aueh  hMmMual  to  undar  Vb»tm»<an 
(aad  to  oUMnrto*  aittttad  to  anefa  iMoant); 

"(S)  ww»  taBcOt  to  payable  wlUiout 
nsH^  to  «••  and  aolaly  by  raaaon  of  aueh 
IndlvMiMl'a  tasftaw  a  chad  in  hto  arbor  oarK 


(t)  for  tlM  partod  for  which  aueh  Indlvtd- 
ual  eontlnuaa  to  be  aoUUad  to  aueh  benaflt. 


"(4)  Um  ajr**^***"  of  thto  aaottoa  to  auidi 
IndlfldaBl  to  laeiantad  bjr  aubaaadnn  (e)  or 
<d)  (or  by  daiM  (I)  or  (II)  «f  MibaacUoo 
(aXSXB)). 

"(I)  Toi  iiumuaw  of  auhaacttnna  (axa>  and 
(d).  an  mdMtfnall  agpHwittnn  for  oM-aca  or 
iltoaWlitT  taMmanea  bauofHa  ahall  be 
iliMiii  to  have  bean  filed  on  the  tlrat  day 
of  Um  tint  BMMith  for  which  (by  raaaon  of 
the  opecatlan  of  aecUon  W«J)  or  »(b)) 
■neh  taadMdual  to  anttttod  to  aiieb  baneflto.". 

(A)  SaeUon  MKbXl)  of  Um  aodal  Securi- 
ty Act  to  Binnnrtart  by  atitttlnc  out  "The 
UMlhH  In  Ueu  thereof  "To  the 
pmalttod  by  aeoUon  SS4(k).  the 


UMI 


(B)  Saotlan  MXeXl)  of  such  Act  to  amend- 
ed by  atilklnc  out  "The  huaband"  and  In- 
aartliw  in  lieu  thereof  "To  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  aeotkm  tUit\  the  huaband". 

(C)  Seetlan  MXeXl)  of  aueh  Act  to  amend- 
ed by  atriUnc  o«it  "The  widow"  and  tnaert- 
tee  in  Ueu  thereof  "To  the  extent  pomltted 
by  aaetiOB  »4(().  the  widow". 

(D)  Seetlan  MXfXl)  of  aueh  Act  to  amend- 
ed by  atrlkinc  out  "The  widower"  and  tn- 
MTttng  in  lieu  theraof  "To  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  aeetlon  SM(s).  the  widower". 

(■)  Oartlfin  aOMcXS)  of  aueh  Act  to  amend- 

«>-  .    .     ^ 

(1)  by  atrlkinc  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  aub- 

dauaed):  ^    , 

(il)  by  atrlkinc  out  the  period  at  the  and  of 
mfrrlT)"^  (J)  and  Inaertinc  In  Ueu  thereof  a 
rf  *""'"'  and  "or":  and 

(Ul)  by  addinc  at  the  and  the  foUowtnc 
new  aubelauee: 

"(K)  to  reflect  any  chancea  In  the  credlt- 
tnc  of  wacea  and  aeU-employment  income 
which  may  be  neoeaattated  by  aecUon  334.". 

(F)  Seetlan  SlMb)  of  aueh  Act  to  amended 
by  addinc  at  the  end  the  foUowtnc  new 
paraciaphi 

"(B)  The  deteimlnatlon  of  the  wacea  and 
adf-emptoymant  Inoome  to  be  credited  to  an 
iDdMdual  under  thto  aubaeetlon  ahaU  in  all 
eaaae  be  made  after  the  application  of  aee- 
tlon 334.". 

(e)  Kfiamia  Dan.— 

(1)  In  oonua.— Kxoept  aa  provided  In 
penicraph  (3).  the  amencbnenta  made  by 
thto  aeetlon  ahaU  apply  only  to  wacea  and 
a^-amploymant  tnoome  payable  after  De- 
cember 31.  1988.  to  an  Individual  who  baa 
not  attained  ace  M  on  or  before  aueh  dato. 
and  only  If — 

(A)  the  apouae  of  aueh  Individual  baa  not 
,^ytU«^  age  SO  on  or  before  aueh  date:  and 

(BXl)  In  the  eaaa  of  a  benefit  baaed  upon 
the  attahimwit  by  the  wace  eaner  of  ace 
•3.  aueh  taidlvldual  and  aueh  apouae  attain 

(U)  In  the  eaae  of  a  benefit  baaed  upon  the 
death  of  the  wace  earner,  aueh  death  oocura 
after  December  31.  IMS.  and  the  Individual 
clatoalnc  aueh  benefit  attatna  ace  •3;  and 

(lU)  In  the  eaae  of  a  benefit  daanrHiert  In 
anbparacraph  (1)  or  (U)  with  raepect  to  a  dl- 
voceed  Individual  and  vwuae.  the  divorce 
oeeon  after  December  31. 3001. 

(3)  BmMFiia  aaoim  am  waaan-rrr.— In  the 
eaae  of  a  diaablllty  Inaurance  benefit,  and  a 
widow'a  or  wldower'a  Inauranee  benefit 
baaed  upon  dto^Otty— 

(A)  If  an  Indtvldnal  to  entitled  to  aueh  ben- 
efit before  January  1.  IMO,  the  provtalona  of 
thto  aeetlon  ahaU  not  apply— 


(U)  in  the  eaae  of  an  Individual  who  oon- 
Unuea  to  be  entitled  to  aueh  benefit  until 
ag«  03.  for  the  period  aueh  Individual  to  enU- 
tled  to  an  old-ace  Inauranee  benefit; 

(B)  If-  ^  ^ 

(I)  an  Individual  becomea  entitled  to  aueh 
benefit  after  December  31.  lOOO.  and  before 
January  1.  3001:  and 

(II)  the  total  beoeflta  payable  to  aU  indl- 
Tlduato  on  the  baato  of  the  wacea  and  aelf- 
employment  InooeM  of  the  Individual  upon 
whoae  dtaabOlty  aueh  entitlement  to  baaed 
(determined  without  recard  to  the  provl- 
tiflff  of  thto  aeetlon)  exoeeda  the  total  of 
beneflta  payable  to  aU  Indtvlduala  on  the 
baato  of  the  wacea  and  aelf-employment 
Inoome  of  the  Individual  upon  wbooe  dtaabfl- 
ity  aueh  enUtlement  to  baaed,  and  to  the 
^wuee  of  aueh  Individual,  under  the  provl- 
aiona  of  thto  aeetlon. 

the  provtalona  of  thto  aeetlon  ahaU  not  apply 
for  the  period  durinc  which  the  conditkina 
of  dauae  (U)  conttnue  to  be  met  and  duitac 
which  aueh  individual  (I)  oontlnuee  to  be  eU- 
gfble  for  aueh  benefit,  or  (U)  In  the  eaae  of 
■uch  an  Individual  who  continued  to  be  til- 
glble  for  aueh  benefit  until  ace  63.  to  enU- 
Ued  to  an  old-ace  Inauranee  benefit, 
■m  in.  iBrsAL  or  bvabatc  ocriNmoN  or 

DBAHUrr  WBMPWLT  AFWJCABLK 

TO  WIDOWS  AND  wnrnwcn. 

(a)  Ik  OnraaAi.- 

(1)  Section  333(dX3)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  amended— 

(A)  by  atrlkinc  out  "(except  a  widow,  aur- 
rWlnc  divorced  wife,  widoarer,  or  aurvlvlnc 
dlvortsed  huaband  for  purpoeea  of  aeetlon 
303(e)  or  (f ))"  In  aubparacrapb  (A): 

(B>  by  atrlkinc  out  aubparacrapb  (B):  and 

(C)  by  ledeaicnatlnc  aubparacrapb  (C)  aa 
aubparacrapb  (B). 

(3)  The  third  aentence  of  aeetlon  316(1X1) 
of  aueh  Act  to  amended  by  atrlkinc  out 
"(3XC)"  and  Inaertinc  In  Ueu  thereof 
"(8XB)". 

(b)  BarrrLnixirr  to  HoarrrAL  IirauBAiKB 


(3)  the  foUowInc:  "(other  than  a  month  de- 
aerfbed  In  aubaeetlon  (eXB))". 

(e)  Eiftiiia  DAxaa.- 

(1)  The  amen^nento  made  by  aubaeetlon 

(a)  ahaU  apply  with  reapect  to  monthly  In- 
auranee beneflU  undar  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Aet  for  montha  after  the  oMmth  In 
which  thto  aeetlon  to  enacted. 

(3)  The  amendmenU  made  by  aubaeetlon 

(b)  ahaU  apfdy  with  reapect  to  entitlement 
to  boapttal  liMurance  beneflU  under  part  A 
of  title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
montha  after  the  month  In  which  thto  aeo- 
Uon to  enacted. 


(a)  SnoKT  TiTLB.- Thto  aeetlon  may  be 
etted  aa  the  "Penaton  Reform  Aet  of  1907". 

(b)  Pnmioa  IimoaATioa  Rum.— 

(1)  AprucAXiUTT  or  new  nmoiATioa 
■oi^i  axiaauaa  to  aix  auaiuNt  aocboxb 
aaaari ia.-Subeeetlon  (cXl)  of  aeetlon  1111 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1M6  (relatinc  to 
effective  date  of  appUcattnn  of  nondtorrlm- 
tnatkm  rulea  to  Intecrated  plana)  to  amend- 
ed by  atrlkinc  "beneflU  attributable  to" 

(3)  ImaaaiTiow  naaixowB  roi 


(1)  Section  336(6)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  ia  amended  by  addinc  at  the  end  thereof 
the  f  oUowlnc  new  paracraph: 

"(5)  Fbr  purpoaee  of  determlnlnc  enUtle- 
ment to  hoapltal  liMuranoe  beneflU  under 
aubaeetlon  (b)  In  the  eaae  of  an  Individual 
ttoerrlhful  In  dauae  (Ul)  of  aubaeetlon 
(bK3KA).  any  month  which  occurred  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thto  para- 
graph, and  for  which  aueh  individual- 

"(A)  waa  paid  a  aupplemental  aecurlty 
Income  beneflt  under  UUe  ZVI  on  the  baato 
of  dtoabOlty.  and 

"(B)  met  aU  of  the  requlremenU  for  enU- 
Uement  to  widow'a  Inauranee  beneflU  uxuler 
aeetlon  303(e)  or  wldower'a  Inaurance  bene- 
flU under  aecUon  303(f)  on  the  baato  of  dto- 
abOlty except  the  roQulrement  of  a  dlaabU- 
Ity  determined  under  the  aeparate  defini- 
tion contained  tai  aeetlon  333(dX3KB)  (aa  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  thto  paracraph)  and  the  require- 
ment of  application. 

may  at  aueh  Individual's  elecUon  (made  in 
aueh  "«""«*■•  and  form  aa  the  Secretary 
ahaU  preacrlbe)  be  Included  aa  one  of  the  34 
montha  for  which  aueh  Individual  muat 
have  been  enUtled  to  wIdoWa  at  wldower'a 
Inauranee  beneflU  on  the  baato  of  dlaaUllty 
In  order  to  become  enUtled  to  hoapltal  in- 
aurance beneflU  on  that  baaia.". 

(3)  Section  333(f)  of  aueh  Act  to  amended 
by  iiMertInc  after  "ahaU  not  indude  any 
month"  In  the  matter  foUowinc  paracra^ 


toMa.- 

(A)  IM  oonui.— Snbparacraph  (D)  of  aec- 
Uon 400(kX8)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1M6  (relating  to  permitted  dlaparlty 
under  rulea  umiting  discrimination  under 
aimpllfled  employee  penatona)  to  repealed. 

(B)  ContMUfiiK  AMURafXirr.— Subpara- 
graph (C)  of  aueh  aecUon  408(kKS)  to 
amended  by  atrlkinc  "and  except  aa  provid- 
ed In  aubparacraph  (D).". 

(C)  Bffimii  DATX.- The  amendmenU 
Vft^Am  by  thto  itaracraph  ahaU  apply  with  re- 
apect to  taxable  yeara  Iteglnnlnc  on  or  after 
January  1. 1907.  

(3)  EvxROAL  asrsAL  or  nrraoBATioa 
BULB*.- KffecUve  for  plan  yeara  begliminc 
on  or  after  January  1.  3000— 

(A)  aubparacrapha  (C)  and  (D)  of  aecUon 
401(aXB)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  (relatinc  to  penalon  Intecratlon  exoep- 
tlona  under  nondlacrlmlnatlon  requlremenU 
for  qualification)  are  repealed,  and  aubparm- 
graph  (B)  of  aucb  secUon  401(aK5)  U  redea- 
Icnated  aa  aubparacrapb  (C):  and 

(B)  aubaeetlon  (1)  of  aecUon  401  of  aueh 
Code  (relatinc  to  nondiscriminatory  coordi- 
nation of  defined  oontribuUon  plana  with 
OASDI)  to  repealed. 

(e)  ArrucATioa  or  Uanmm  Covbuob  Rb- 
vavaMMEim  with  Raaracr  to  SaPAaATX 
Laraa  or  Buaimaa.- 

(1)  IH  oBiRBAi.— SubaecUon  (b)  of  aeetlon 
410  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Oxle  of  1986 
(relating  to  »»««"«™"'w  coverace  requlre- 
menU) Is  amended— 

(A)  In  paracraph  (1).  by  aUiklng  "A  tniat" 
and  Inaertinc  "In  any  eaae  In  which  the  em- 
ployer with  reapect  to  a  plan  to  treated, 
under  aecUon  414(r).  aa  operatlnc  aeparate 
Unea  of  bualneaa  for  a  plan  year,  a  truat", 
and  by  tnaertlna  "for  aueh  plan  year"  after 
"requlremenU";  and 

(B)  by  redealgnating  paracrapha  (3) 
throuch  (6)  aa  paracrapha  (4)  throuch  (7). 
reapeeUvely  and  by  inaertinc  after  para- 
graph (3)  the  foUowlnc  new  paracraph: 

"(8)  SraciAi.  BULB  WHBax  bmtlotbb  ona- 
ATia  axMOLB  Lnm  ar  auanraaa.- In  any  eaae 
In  which  the  employer  with  reapect  to  a 
plan  to  not  treated,  under  aectloo  414(r),  aa 
opwatlnc  aeparate  Unea  of  buatoem  for  a 
pim  jear,  a  truat  ahaU  not  conaUtute  a 
qualified  truat  under  aeetlon  401(a)  unleaa 
such  truat  to  deaisnated  by  the  employer  aa 
pert  of  a  plan  which  beneflU  aU  employeea 
of  the  emidoyo'.". 


(3)  LnoTATioii  o>  um  or  Buai 
Txoa.— Paracraph  (6)  of  aeetlon  410(b)  of 
aueh  Code  (aa  redeaicnated  by  paracraph 
(IXB)  of  thto  aubaeetlon)  to  amended  by  In- 
aertinc "other  than  paracraph  (IX A)"  after 
"thto  aubaeetlon". 

(d)  KLnmiATioii  or  Stbcial  Vxanira  Rulb 
roe  MoLTiBfPLOTBB  Piam.— 

(1)  bmUAL  BBVBiUB  OOBB  AMBmifBIT.— 

Paracraph  (3)  of  aeetlon  411(a)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relatinc  to  mini- 
mum veatlnc  atandarda)  to  amended— 

(A)  by  atrlkinc  "aubparacrapb  (A),  (B),  or 
(C)"  and  Inaertinc  "aubparacrapb  (A)  or 
(B)":  and 

(B)  by  atrlkinc  aubparacrapb  (C). 

(3)  ERISA  AMxauMBirT.- Paracraph  (3)  of 
aeetlon  30S(axa>  of  the  Iteployee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (39  nJS.C. 
10»8(axa))  to  amended— 

(A)  by  atrlkinc  "aubparacrapb  (A),  (B).  or 
(C)"  and  Inaertinc  "aubparacrapb  (A)  or 
(B)":  and 

(B)  by  atrlkinc  aubparacraph  (C). 

(e)  ElfBLlilB  DATXa.- 

(1)  In  OBinDtAL.— Except  aa  provided  In 
paracraph  (2).  the  amendmenU  made  by 
thto  aeetlon.  other  than  aubaecUon  (b).  ahaU 
apply  with  reapect  to  plan  yeara  beginning 
on  or  after  January  1. 1988. 

(3)  SraciAL  BULB  roa  oollbctivxlt  bab- 
OAimD  puum.— In  the  eaae  of  a  plan  main- 
tained purauant  to  1  or  more  ooUecUve  bar- 
galnlnc  acreemenU  between  emplojree  rep- 
reaentaUvea  and  1  or  more  onployera  raU- 
fled  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  eiwctment 
of  thto  aeetlon.  paracraph  (1)  ahaU  be  ap- 
plied to  beneflU  purauant  to,  and  Individ- 
uato  covered  by,  any  such  acreement  by  sub- 
aUtuUng  for  "January  1,  IMS"  the  date  of 
the  commencement  of  the  first  plan  year 
beginning  on  or  after  the  earlier  of — 

(A)  the  later  of- 

(1)  January  1, 1988.  or 

(U)  the  date  on  which  the  last  of  aueh  col- 
lecUve  bargaining  acreemenU  termlnatea 
(determined  without  regard  to  any  exten- 
alon  thereof  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  thto  aecUon).  or 

(B)  January  1,  1990. 

(8)  Plaji  AMBMBMBirra.- If  any  amendment 
made  by  thto  aeetlon  requlrea  an  amend- 
ment to  any  plan,  aueh  plan  amendment 
ahaU  not  be  required  to  be  made  before  the 
flrat  plan  year  beginning  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1. 1989,  If- 

(A)  during  the  period  after  aueh  amend- 
ment made  by  thto  aeetlon  takea  effect  and 
before  aueh  flrat  plan  year,  the  plan  to  oper- 
ated in  accordance  with  the  requlremenU  of 
atich  amendment  made  by  thto  aeeUon.  and 

(B)  such  plan  amendment  appUea  retroac- 
Uvely  to  the  period  after  aueh  amendment 
made  by  thto  aecUon  takea  effect  and  such 
flrat  plan  year. 

A  plan  ahaU  not  be  treated  aa  f  aillnc  to  pro- 
vide definitely  determlnaUe  beneflU  or  con- 
tribuUona,  or  to  be  operated  In  accordance 
with  the  provlalmia  of  the  plan,  merely  be- 
cauae  It  operatea  In  accordance  with  thto 
aubaeetlon. 
nc  i>4.  nvDT  ON  oooT.orjjyiNG  AnnnrmcNTg 

UNDBB  PSIVAIS  KN8ION  PLANS. 

(a)  Study  bt  Obnouu.  Aouuuntinu 
OmcB.— As  soon  as  poaalble  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  thto  aeetlon.  the  Comp- 
troUer  Oeneral  of  the  United  Statea.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  authority  iH-ovlded  under 
aeetlon  11016(d)  of  the  SIncle-Bmployer 
PeiMlon  Plan  AmendmenU  Act  of  1986  (100 
Stat.  375),  ahaU  undertake  a  thorou^  atudy 
with  respiect  to  alternative  methoda  of  re- 
quiring employee  pension  beneflt  plans  to 


provide  coetH>f -living  and  other  adJuatmenU 
to  beneflU  payable  imder  aueh  plana. 

(b)  MATnaa  To  Bb  Siuiubi).— The  Comp- 
troller Oeneral.  In  cairyinc  out  the  atudy 
provided  for  in  thto  aei^lon.  shaU  addreaa. 
analyse,  and  report  apedflcally  on— 

(1)  the  effect  inflation  to  havinc  and  may 
be  expected  to  have  on  women  recelvlnc  pri- 
vate pension  beneflU  aa  either  plan  partld- 
panU  or  benef Idarlea, 

(3)  the  number  of  plana  whldi  provide  for 
ooat-of-Uvlnc  or  other  adJuatmenU  to  bene- 
flta. 

(8)  the  manner  in  which  plana  provldlnc 
for  aueh  adJuatmenU  determine  irtmi.  and 
for  whom,  an  adjuatment  wiU  be  made. 

(4)  the  frequency  with  which  other  plana 
make  ooat-of-Uvlnc  and  other  beneflt  adjiiat- 
menta.  and  bow  the  determination  to  make 
aueh  adJuatmenU  to  made. 

(5)  the  poaalble  application  of  funda  cur- 
renUy  available  for  employer  reveralona  for 
ooat-of-Uvlnc  and  other  beneflt  adjuatmenta. 
and 

(6)  the  coaU  incurred  in  requlrlnc  aueh  ad- 
JuatmenU to  beneflta. 

(c)  Rbpobt.— Not  later  than  2  yeara  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thto  aeetlon. 
the  Comptroller  General  ahaU  aubmlt  to  the 
Committee  on  Waya  and  Means  and  the 
C^ommlttee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Remeaentativea  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  and  the  Committee  cm  Labor 
and  Human  Resouroea  of  the  Senate  a 
report  of  the  flndlnca  of  the  atudy  provided 
for  by  thto  aeetlon.  toeether  with  any  rec- 
ommendatlona  the  ComptroUer  General 
conaldera  appropriate. 

sec  IM.  STUDY  ON  PCNSION  POITABaJTY. 

(a)  Stust  bt  Obrbuu.  AooouMmro 
Omcx.— Aa  aoon  aa  poaalble  after  the  date 
of  the  enactmmt  of  thto  aeetlon.  the  (3omp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  Statea.  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  authority  provided  under 
aection  11016(d)  of  the  Slncle-Employer 
Penalon  Plan  AmendmenU  Act  of  1986  (1(N> 
Stat.  375),  ahaU  undertake  a  thorouch  atudy 
with  reapect  to  alternative  i>en8lon  portabO- 
ity  mechanlama.  indudlng  mechaniama  for 
promoting  portabiUty  of  beneflta.  credited 
aervlce,  and  current  values  of  cash  distribu- 
tions, for  preserving  and  enhandng  the  real 
value  of  deferred  veated  penalon  beneflta. 

(b)  Mattbbs  To  Bb  Stupibd.- The  Comp- 
troller General.  In  carrying  out  the  atudy 
provided  for  in  thto  aection.  ahaU  addreaa, 
analyze,  and  report  q>ecifieally  on— 

(1)  the  types  of  poaalble  portabiUty  mech- 
anisms for  both  defined  beneflt  plans  and 
defined  contribution  plans, 

(2)  the  manner  in  which,  and  extent  to 
which,  each  mechanism  would  preserve  and 
enhance  the  real  value  of  deferred  vested 
beneflU. 

(3)  the  moat  effective  waya  to  enaure  that 
retirement  money  wiU  be  uaed  for  retire- 
ment, 

(4)  the  meaaurea  neceaaary  to  be  taken  to 
effectively  ensure  that  the  Joint  and  survi- 
vor annuity  form  of  beneflt  wUl  be  pre- 
served. 

(5)  the  extoting  rulea  under  the  Employee 
Retirement  Inoome  Security  Act  of  1974, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986.  and 
other  applicable  provlalona  of  Uw  which  can 
be  conaldered  portabiUty  mechaniama.  their 
effectlveneaa.  and  the  frequency  of  their 
uae.  and 

(6)  the  ooaU  of  eatabltohing  effective  port- 
abiUty mechaniama  for  both  defiited  beneflt 
plana  and  defined  eontributlon  plans. 

(c)  Rkpokt.— Not  later  than  3  yeara  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  secUon. 
the  ComptroUer  Oeneral  ahaU  submit  to  the 


Committee  <m  Ways  and  Ifeana  and  the 
C^oramlttee  on  Education  and  lAbor  of  the 
Houae  of  Repreaentativea  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  and  the  Committee  on  I^bor 
and  Human  Reaouroea  of  the  Senate  a 
repmt  of  the  flndlnca  of  the  atudy  provided 
for  by  thto  aeetlon.  together  with  any  reo- 
ommendatlona  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
oonalden  appropriate. 


SBC  laa.  MOTBCTiON  or  iNOOMB  and  Bnouicn 

or  OOMMDNITY  SPOUSK. 

(a)  Sbokt  TrtLB.— Thto  aection  may  be 
dted  aa  the  "Medicaid  Community  Spouae 
Safety  Net  Act  of  1987". 

(b)  In    Obibai Section    1903   of   the 

Sodal  Security  Aet  (43  U.ac.  1896a)  to 
amended— 

(1)  in  aubaection  (aXlOKaXUKV)— 

(A)  by  inaertinc  "(except  aa  provided  in 
aubaeetlon  (pXl))"  before  "meet  the  re- 
aouroe  requlremenU",  and 

(B)  by  Inaertinc  "(except  aa  provided  in 
aubsectkm  (pX2))"  after  "which  to  eaadat- 
MJt"; 

(3)  in  aubaeetlon  (aX17XA).  by  inaertinc 
"and  aubaeetlon  (p)"  aftv  "objeettvca  of 
thto  tiUe":  and 

(3)  by  redeatgnating  the  aubaeetlon  (1) 
added  by  aection  3(b)  of  the  Ikaployment 
Opportunltiea  for  Diaabled  Americana  Act 
aa  aubaection  (o)  and  by  addinc  at  the  end 
the  f  ollowlnc  new  aubaection: 

"(p)  Spkial  Rbboubcx  Am  Iwcomx  Stard- 
ABoa  To  PaoncT  ComnmiTT  Srouaca.- 

"(1)     ALTBmATIVB     BXaOUaCX     aTAmASBL— 

Notwlthatandlng  any  provialon  of  subaeo- 
tion  (a)  to  the  contrary,  a  State  plan  under 
thto  titte  muat  provide  that,  for  purpoeea  of 
determlnlnc  the  ellglbiUty  of  an  inatitotlon- 
allaed  apouae  for  medical  aawiatanre  tmder 
the  plan,  the  reaourcea  of  the  inatttutlanal- 
Ized  apouae  and  the  community  apouae  may 
exceed  the  applicable  amount  determined 
under  aection  1611(aX3XA),  but  may  not 
exceed  $35,(W0,  if  any  aueh  reaouroea  in 
exoeaa  of  aueh  applicable  amount  are  avaU- 
able  for  the  aupport  and  maintenance  of  the 
community  apouae. 

"(3)    ALTBUIATrVX    XMCOMX    aTAmABS.— (A) 

Notwlthatandlnc  any  provision  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  the  contrary,  a  State  plan  under 
thto  titie  muat  provide  that,  for  purpoeea  of 
determining  the  poat-eliglbiUty  treatment  of 
Income  of  an  inaUtutionaltaed  apouae  under 
the  plan,  the  malntenaiK*  needa  monthly 
income  levd  for  the  community  apouae  to 
not  leaa  than  the  amount  apedfled  in  aub- 
paracraph (BXl)  or  the  amount  apeeified 
under  aubparacraph  (C). 

"(BXl)  For  purpoeea  of  aubparacraph  (A), 
the  amount  apedfled  in  thto  dauae  to  the 
amount  that  to  equal  to  the  aum  of — 

"(I)  the  amoimt  determined  under  dauae 
(U)  for  a  month,  and 

"(II)  the  exceaa  ahelter  aUowance  of  the 
community  ^wuae  determined  under  dauae 
(Ul)  for  aueh  m<mth. 

"(U)  For  purpoeea  of  dauae  (1).  the 
amount  determined  under  thto  clause  to— 

'(I)  for  montha  In  flacal  year  1988  $760. 
and 

"(II)  for  montha  In  a  flacal  year  after 
fiacal  year  1988.  $750  increased  or  decreaaed 
(to  the  nearest  $10)  by  the  aame  percentace 
aa  the  percentace  increaae  or  deereaae.  re- 
apeeUvely. In  the  Consnmer  Price  Index  for 
AD  Urban  Conaumera  (UA  dty  averace.  aa 
pubUahed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor)  be- 
tween June  1087  and  the  June  before  the 
bednnlng  of  the  flacal  year  Involved. 

"(lU)  For  purpoeea  of  dauae  (1).  the  exoeaa 
shelter  allowanoe.  for  a  community  spouae 
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tor  ft 
"<!)  Um 


to  Um  ftmooat  bar  whleh  Um 
i)  orTvBttorttM  monUi. 


**(II>  Um  atandftrd  utlUtir  ftUowBDM  (i 
bv  Um  State  ondw  nettai  M*)  of  Um  Food 
Stamp  Act  a<  ItTT)  for  tiM  booUi.  or.  if  Um 
State  aoM  not  un  aooh  an  aUovanee.  the 
VOOH^  MlliHBtiiil  aotoal  iitOlty  ezpenaea 
f or  tlM  BMOth. 

of  tiM  ■-MMwit  det«r- 
I  (li)  for  tiM  inwrtl* 

"(C)  A  State  plan  maj  vadfy  an  amount 
whleta  to  op  to  ooMliIrd  taKhar  than  the 
HBOTDt  vMifM  in  aDbpancrapta  (BXI). 

"(S)  Dvmnaaa.— m  thto  autaaaetlaa: 

"(▲)  TlM  tann  fawnnnKy  vwoae'  maana 
Uie  ipooH  of  an  iMtttutlanaltoed  indtrldiial. 
if  ttaa  vonae  to  not  laakUnc  in  an  inrtttu- 

"(B)  TlM  tarm  ivtitutlonallBed  indhrfct- 
ual'  mmm  an  IndlfMual  who  to  lualiflng  In 
an  luaUtutlon 

"(C)  The  tarm  'naooreea' 
M  datanained  in 
MU.". 

(e)     ..^— 

lMWf)(4)af  aaefa  Ael (O  UJ&G  UMMfX4» 

(1)  bv  atifktaw  "or^  at  the  and  of  aubiiarar 
graph  (B).  ^    .      ^ 

(3)  bv  hwalliii  "or"  at  the  end  of  aub- 
pansiapk.  (CX  and 

(S)  by  liiiiliiw  after  autaparacnph  (C) 
the  foUowtoc  new  autapaiacraph: 

"(D)  who  to  an  taHtttutlanaltad  IndlTtdual 
deaerOwd  in  aectlan  IMXpXSXB)  and  with 
to   whom   aectlan    IMMCpXl)   ap- 

iDats.— 
^— The  aBBcndmcnta  made 
apply  (ezeepi  aa  provided 
_  (S))  to  paymenta  under 

of  the  Sodal  Seeuitty  Act  for 
...,„.,  „  .jmtotanoe  fumlahed  for  ■arrtoea 
fnnilahad  on  or  after  October  1.  IMT.  with- 
out laiard  to  whether  refulatlona  to  imple- 
'  I  are  promnlcated  by 


(it)  eomtltutaa  a  widely  prevalent  unfair 
trade  praetlee  which  advara^  atf  acta  and 
tmrtfTM  intaratate  eomaaerce  and  to  tnooo- 
itotant  with  the  Rattan's  nondtaerimlnatlon 
poller,  and 

(C)  Bueh  dtocrlmlnatlan  in  inauranoe  can 
be  trllmlnti*'^*  without  unduly  burdening 
~  in  the  buelnem  of  providing 


<S)  The  Oongrem  therefore  declares  that 
tt  to  the  pohcy  of  the  United  States  under 
thto  aectlan— 

(A)  to  tlim*"***  dtocriminatlon  in  inaur- 
afmi>  cB  the  baato  of  race,  color.  reUgkm.  aex. 
or  nattanal  origin: 

(B)  that  no  Inaurer  may,  on  the  baato  of 
race,  color,  reUglon.  aex.  or  national  origin, 
rcfvne  to  osake  tnauranoe  available  to  any 
parson  or  treat  any  tnaured  or  benefldary 
dlff  enntly  than  the  insurer  doea  for  any 
other  iiMurad  or  benefldary  concerning  the 
teraM.  ooodltlaaa.  latea.  beneftta.  or  raoulre- 
moite  of  any  inauranoe  contract  subject  to 
uifa  section: 

(C)  to  provide  adequate  remedlea  agalnat 
thoae  who  f  afl  to  comply  with  thto  aectlan: 

Bd 

(D)  not  to  affect  the  responalbOlty  and  au- 
thority of  Statea  to  regulate  the  bushMm  of 
h^.»M««  If  such  regulatlan  Is  oonaiatent 
with  and  does  not  prevent  oomplianoe  with 
thtoaeetian. 

(c)  Dwrta iiiosw.— For  purpooes  of  thto  sec- 
tion, the  tens— 

(1)  "aggrieved  peraon"  meana  an  Insured 
or  a  beneficiary,  under  any  inauranoe  con- 
tract, who  allegea  that  a  dlscrtmlnatory 
action  affecting  such  peraon  has  occurred: 

(2)  "benefldary"  meana  a  person  who  has 
sn  intereat  in  an  *f«— "^«w^  contract  pursu- 
ant to  ite  terms  or  under  any  other  contract 
or  a  court  order 

(3)  "discriminatory  action''  means  action 
by  an  insurer  which  to  unlawful  under  thto 


i  IT  aran  taaiaunoa 
k— In  the  caae  of  a  State  plan  for 

______  under  title  XIZ  of  the 

Sodal  Saeartty  Act  which  the  Secretary  of 
~  nrtaaa  detanntnaa  re- 
<other  than  Isgisla- 
tton  apprapstattiw  funda)  In  ordsr  for  the 
pi«w  to  meat  the  nliH"'"»»i  requlramenta 
h«P«»— H  by  the  ftmanAnenta  saade  by  thto 
Hctlan.  the  State  plan  shaD  not  be  regarded 
M  f^mwy  to  comply  with  the  requlrenMnte 
of  such  title  solely  on  Um  baato  of  tta  faflure 
to  meet  theae  addttlonal  requtreaaenta 
befora  the  first  day  of  the  flrat  calendar 
quarter  begtamtaw  after  the  doae  of  the  firat 
TCcnlar  sesilan  of  the  Slate  legtolatnre  that 
begliM  after  the  date  of  the  enactnuait  of 
thto  aectlan. 
■c  m.  HOHPTimimTiow  in  owmANCB. 

(a)  Saonr  Tms.— Thto  aectlan  may  be 
etted  aa  the  "Moodtocrtminatlon  In  Inaur- 
anoe Act". 

(b)  riaaians  *■■  Pouct.— 
(1>  llM  Oongreas  flnds  that- 

(A)  dtonlmliMtlan  baaed  on  race,  color,  re- 
llglan.aez.  or  imttawl  origin  to  contrary  to 
the  sataMtohed  pollev  of  the  United  Statea: 

(B)  sneh  litoii'    '-•*«~'  when  practiced  in 
with  iiMHranoe  contraeta  by  an 


(I)  impairs  the  economic  welfare  of  many 
eonumen  who  rdy  on  the  protection  avaO- 
ahle  under  insurance  contracts:  and 


(4)  "liHurance"  and  "inauranoe  contract" 
meftii  any  arrangeaaent  (whether  by  con- 
tract. poUey,  binder,  rdnaurance.  employee 
beneflt  plan,  or  otherwlae)  including  annu- 
ity and  imwV—  arrangementa.  whereby  a 
peraon  agreea  to  provide  benefiU  (whether 
by  relmburaement.  periodic  or  lumpsum 
paymenta.  provtolan  of  aerrlcea.  or  other- 
wtoe)  in  caae  spedfled  eventa  occur  in  oon- 
nectlan  with  deaUi.  disability,  nwUcal  con- 
dttlon.  attatnment  of  specified  age.  retire- 
ment from  employment,  aoddent  and  casu- 
alty, economic  loas.  theft.  UabOlty.  or  other 
eventa  aMtaaonrfly  dealt  with  in  an  inaur- 
anoe contract; 

(5)  "Inaured"  meana  any  person— 

(A)  with  respect  to  whose  drcumstancea 
the  terma  of  an  t.i«i>»»w^  contract  apply; 

(B)  who  to  the  owner  of  an  inauranoe  oon- 
tnict:or 

(C)  who  to  an  applicant  or  has  attempted 
to  brww^  an  applicant  for  an  tnauranoe 
contract  iaaued  or  offered  to  be  issued  by  an 
inaurer. 

(6)  "Inaurer"  meana  any  peraon  who  pro- 
videa  liMurance  to  others  or  otherwlae  en- 
■agea  in  the  IwatnesB  of  inauranoe.  and 
whoae  actlvttlea- 

(A)  affect  interstate  commerce: 

(B>  otlUae  farl'H*—  of  the  United  States 

(C)  utQlae  any  facilities  used  in  Interstate 
oonuBeroe  by  any  penon;  or 

(D)  rsault  In  a  dlacrhnlnatory  action  car- 
ried on  under  color  of  any  law,  statute,  ordl- 
nanoe.  or  regulation,  or  required,  permitted, 
or  sanctioned,  or  aupported  with  funds  pro- 
vldsd.  by  the  United  Statea.  any  State,  any 
political  subdhislan  of  any  State,  or  any 


agency  or  officer  of  the  United  Statea  or  of 
any  poUtlcal  subdivlBlon  of  any  State; 
and  indudea  such  person's  agent  or  any 
other  peraon  who  aids  In  the  doing  of  any 
action  prohibited  by  thto  aecUon; 

(7)  "person"  Indudes  one  or  more  indivld- 
uala,  govermnenta.  agencies  of  the  United 
Statea.  or  of  any  State,  or  of  any  poUtlcal 
subdivialan  of  any  State,  labor  unions,  partr 
nershlps.  aaaodatlona,  oorporatlona.  legal 
lepieaeiHafvaB.  mutual  compankn.  Jctot 
ventuiea.  Joint  stock  companlea.  societies, 
trusts,  unincorporated  organlaatlona,  trust- 
ees, trustees  In  bankruptcy.  ieuel»cia.  or  fl- 
dudarlea; 

(8)  "aex"  means  gender,  and  discrimina- 


tion on  the  basto  of  aex  inchtdwa  diacrlmlna- 
tlon  on  the  basis  of  pregnancy,  childbirth, 
or  related  medical  conditions  of  a  female: 
and 

(•)  "State"  tncludea  any  State  of  the 
United  Statea,  the  DIatrlct  of  Columbia,  the 
Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo.  and  any  ter- 
ritory or  jiiimiaslnn  <rf  the  United  Statea. 

(d)  DncuMoiAToaT  Acnoaa.- 

(1)  No  Insurer  may.  because  of.  or  on  the 
baato  of.  the  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  na- 
tional origin  of  any  person— 

(A)  refiMC  to  make,  refuae  to  negotiate, 
otherwlae  make  unavailable  or  deny,  or 
dday  receiving  and  pi  oc»aslng  an  applica- 
tion for.  an  inauranoe  contract  of  the  type 
otdinully  made  or  offered  by  such  Insurer 

(B)  treat  any  tnaured  or  benefldary  differ- 
ently than  the  insurer  treata  or  would  treat 
any  other  tnaured  or  benefldary  concerning 
the  terms,  condltlona.  ratea.  beneflta.  or  re- 
qulrementa  of  any  insurance  contract  sub- 
ject to  thto  secUon; 

(C>  use  any  statistical  table  (whether  of 
mortality,  life  expectance,  morbidity,  dls- 
abUlty.  disability  termination,  losses  or  any 
other  statto^V— '  oompOatkm)  as  a  basto  for 
action  prohibited  by  thto  section; 

(D>  discriminate  In  any  manner  against 
any  person  because  such  person  has  op- 
posed any  practice  made  unlawful  under 
thto  section  or  has  made  a  charge,  teatlfled. 
asatoted.  or  participated  in  any  manner  in  an 
invesUgatlon.  proceeding,  hearing  or  litiga- 
tion under  thto  aection: 

(E)  make,  print,  publlah.  or  cauae  to  be 
made,  printed,  or  published,  any  notice, 
statement,  or  advertisement  relating  to  any 
inauranoe  coverage  that  the  insuirr  provides 
or  offers  to  provide.  Indlratlng  any  prefer- 
ence. ltmf**t*~'  specification,  or  dtocrimina- 
tlon baaed  on  the  race,  color,  religkm.  aex. 
or  national  origin  of  any  person; 

(F)  addreas.  or  faO  to  addrcas.  any  particu- 
lar person  or  group  of  persons  in  any  eff mt 
to  market  inauranoe  contraeta: 

(0)  charge  or  collect  any  premium  pay- 
ment or  contribution  which  becomes  due 
after  the  effective  date  of  thto  section  under 
any  insurance  contract;  or 

(H)  determine  the  amount  of.  or  provide 
to  any  inured  or  other  beneficiary  under  an 
tnauranoe  oontract.  any  beneflt  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  thto  section. 

(3)  Except  as  otherwlae  provided  in  thto 
ttTtlfw.  an  iiHurer  may  uae  any  mKhod  of 
achieving  the  objective  of  thto  section  to 
prohibit  dtocriminatlon  baaed  on  or  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  aex.  or  national 
origin  under  any  tnr^"*''''^*  contract. 

(e)  SuTB  EMFoacaMawr  Paioa  to  Judiciai. 

(1)  If  an  alleged  diacrlminatory  action 
occurs  whteh  to  within  the  Jurlsdlctlan  of  a 
State  law  prohibiting  such  diacrlminatory 
action  and  tttn^"'*'*'^  or  authorlatng  a 
State  agency  or  officer  through  admliitotiar- 


Uve  pmreertingi  to  grant  relief  from  such 
discriminatory  action,  any  person  alleging 
that  a  (Uacrlmlnatory  action  has  occurred 
and  dealrtng  to  preacrve  the  ri^t  to  seek  Ju- 
dicial relief  under  subsection  (f)  must, 
within  IM  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
alleged  dtocriminatory  action,  notify  the 
State  agency  or  officer  about  the  alleged 
dtocriminatory  action  and  request  that 
agency  or  officer  to  remedy,  through  appro- 
miate  admlntetrmtlve  proceedtnga.  that  al- 
leged diacrlminatory  action. 

(2)  For  the  purpoaea  of  thto  section,  depos- 
iting a  written  statement  or  notice  of  the  al- 
leged dtocriminatory  action  in  the  United 
Statea  maOs  by  certified  or  registered  mafl 
addfwatiil  to  the  relevant  State  agency  or 
officer  shall  constitute  adequate  filing  of 
such  notice. 

(f)  Civn.  Acnoa  ar  oa  on  **»"»'»  or  Ao- 


(1)  If  no  State  law  confers  jurisdiction  on 
a  State  agmey  or  offlcer  to  remedy  a  dia- 
crlminatory action  through  an  admlntotra- 
Uve  proceeding  requested  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (e).  a  dvO  action  for  violation  of  thto 
aection  may  be  Inatltuted  by  or  on  behalf  of 
an  aggrieved  person  under  thto  subsection 
within  MS  days  foUowlng  the  alleged  dto- 
criminatory action. 

(3)  If  a  State  law  does  confer  jurisdiction 
on  a  State  agency  or  officer  to  remedy  the 
dtocriminatory  action  through  an  adminis- 
trative proceeding,  but  the  State  agency  or 
offlcer  has  faOed.  within  180  days  after  re- 
cdvinc  the  notice  and  request  spedfled  in 
subsection  (e),  to  reaaedy  the  alleged  dto- 
criminatory action  through  such  admlnia- 
trative  proceeding,  regardless  of  any  provi- 
sions for  judldal  review  thereof,  a  dvU 
acUon  for  violation  of  this  aection  may  t>e 
inaUtoted  by  or  on  behalf  of  an  aggrieved 
person  under  thto  section  within  180  days 
after  the  expiration  of  the  time  here  al- 
lowed for  the  State  agmcy  or  officer  to 
remedy  the  alleged  diacrlmlnatory  action 
through  the  admlniatrative  proceedings  re- 
quested pursuant  to  subsection  (e). 

(»  Any  dvil  action  under  thto  suliaection 
may  be  instituted  in  any  State  court  having 
jurladlctlon  under  State  law,  or  in  a  United 
Statea  district  court  having  Jurtodkrtion 
under  subsection  (h).  and  shall  not  be  preju- 
diced by  any  action  taken  or  omitted  in  the 
administrative  proceedings  or  judldal 
review  thereof. 

(4)  Where  the  alleged  dtocriminatory 
action  to  conUnuing  in  character,  any  dead- 
line for  the  filing  of  notice  and  request  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (e).  or  for  the  filing  of  a 
dvO  action  pursuant  to  thto  subsection, 
shall  lie  computed,  for  the  purposes  of  thto 
section,  from  the  last  day  on  which  such 
continuing  discriminatory  action  occurred. 

(5)  Upon  the  plalntifrs  application  and  in 
MKh  dreumatances  as  the  court  may  deem 
Juat.  the  court  before  which  a  dvfl  action  to 
brought  under  thto  subsection  may  appoint 
an  attorney  for  audi  plaintiff  and  may  au- 
thorise the  commencement  of  the  dvil 
action  without  the  payment  of  f  eea.  costs,  or 
security. 

(8)  Upon  request  of  the  relevant  State  au- 
thority or  any  party  to  a  dvU  actian 
brought  under  thto  subsection,  the  court 
may  stay  further  proceedinga  for  not  more 
than  aixty  days  pending  the  termination  of 
State  proceedings  described  in  subsection 
(e). 

(g)  Civn.  Actio*  bt  thb  ArroBaxT  Onna- 
*L  laroLvnM  Isaras  or  Ommwua.  Pumjc  1m- 
raaxascs.- Whenever  the  Attorney  OciMral 
of  the  United  Stataa  has  reasonable  cauae  to 
believe  that  any  pctaan  to  engaged  In  a  pat- 


tern or  practice  of  violation  of  thto  section, 
or  that  any  person  to  an  aggrieved  person 
with  respect  to  any  dtocriminatory  action 
under  thto  section,  and  an  iasue  of  genoal 
public  importance  to  ralaed.  the  Attorney 
General  may  bring  a  dvfl  action  in  any 
United  Statea  dta«riet  court  having  jurtodks 
tion  under  subsection  (h)  by  filing  with  such 
court  a  OMnplaint  aetting  forth  the  facto 
and  requesting  sath  relief  as  the  Attorney 
General  considers  necessary  to  ensure  that 
the  iH-ovlslons  and  policies  of  thto  section 
are  not  violated. 

(h>  JuBisDicnoM.— Any  dvfl  acUon  under 
subsections  (f)  or  (g)  Instttuted  in  a  United 
States  dtotrlct  court  may  be  brought,  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  in  controvexsy.  in 
the  United  Statea  district  court  of  any  Judi- 
cial district  tai  a  State  in  which  (1)  the  al- 
leged dtocriminatory  actkm  occurred,  (3)  the 
defendant's  principal  office  to  located.  (3) 
the  defendant  malntalna  and  administers 
records  relevant  to  the  alleged  dtocriminato- 
ry action.  (4)  the  defendant  resides  or  to  lo- 
cated, (5)  the  defendant  to  incorporated  or 
has  a  deaignated  agent  for  service  of  proc- 
ess, or  (8)  the  defendant  transacto  business. 

(1)  Judiciai.  Rauxr.— If  the  court  in  any 
dvfl  action  brought  under  subsections  (f )  or 
(g)  determines  that  a  defendant  has  com- 
mitted a  dtocriminatory  action  under  thto 
section,  the  court,  in  addition  to  any  other 
powers  which  it  may  otherwlae  exerdae— 

(1)  shall  order  the  defendant  to  amend 
any  relevant  insurance  contract  to  omiply 
with  the  proviaions  of  thto  section; 

(2)  shall  award  actual  damages  for  the 
period  of  nonoomplianoe  with  thto  aection 
equal  to  the  difference  tietweoi  the  value  of 
premltun  paymenta  or  contributions  paid 
and  beneflta  received  by  the  aggrieved 
jtmoD  and  their  value,  pertaining  to  the 
period  of  noncompliance.  If  the  defendant 
had  on  the  effective  date  of  thto  sectimi.  or 
the  date  of  the  contract,  whichever  to  later, 
equalised  all  premium  paymenta  or  contri- 
butlons  and  l>eneflta  to  comply  with  thto 
section  without  increasing  the  premium 
paymenta  or  contributions,  or  reducing  the 
benefits,  of  any  insured  or  lienef  idary; 

(3)  may  require  the  defendant  to  pay  pu- 
nitive damagea,  in  addition  to  any  actual 
damagea.  to  aggrieved  persons  as  individual 
plaintiffs  or  members  of  a  dass  thereof:  and 
in  determining  the  amount  of  such  punitive 
damages  the  court  shaU  omsider,  among 
other  relevant  f  acton,  the  amount  of  actual 
damages  awarded,  the  frequency  and  per- 
aistwMy  of  the  defendant's  faflure  to  comply 
with  provisions  of  thto  section,  the  defend- 
ant's resources,  the  number  of  persons  af- 
fected by  the  dtocriminatory  action,  the 
extent  to  whldi  the  defendant  was  enriched 
throui^  tta  dtocriminatory  action,  and  the 
extent  to  arhi^  the  defendant's  faflure  to 
conqdy  with  thto  section  was  intentional; 
and 

(4)  shaU  award  the  aggrieved  person  rea- 
sonable attorney  feea  as  part  of  any  costa 

against  the  defendant,  as  the  court 


(J)  IiiAPniCABiUTT.— Nothing  in  thto  sec- 
tion shaU  be  construed  to— 

(1)  amend  or  modify  the  rights.  Uabflltiea. 
or  dutiea  of,  the  remedies  availahle  to,  or 
the  penaltiea  or  punlahmenta  impoaed  upon, 
any  emi>loyer.  Insurer,  or  any  other  person 
under  any  law  or  Executive  order  prohlbit- 
inc  i»!t"' '!"*"***'*'  in  employment  on  the 
baato  of  an  indtvldual's  race,  color,  religion. 
aex.  or  national  origin,  or  under  any  rule, 
regulation,  order,  or  agreeBsoit  under  such 
law  or  Executive  order. 

(3)  exempt  or  rdieve  any  peram  from  any 
UftbOlty.    duty,    penalty,    or    puniahment 


under  any  State  or  local  law.  other  than  any 
such  law  irtilch  purporta  to  require  or 
permit  the  doing  of  any  act  whleh  would  ba 
a  discriminatory  action  under  thto  secttoo; 

(3)  apply  to  any  action  or  provtolan  under 
an  insurance  contract  or  plan,  rdated  to  em- 
ployment or  former  employment  of  any  in- 
dividual, which  to  subject  to  title  vn  of  the 
Civfl  Righta  Act  of  1984,  as  amended; 

(4)  affect  the  fixed  dcrilar  amount  of  bene- 
fita  due  under  an  Insurance  contract  the 
terms  of  which  i»nvlde  for  regularly  recur- 
ring periodic  beneflta  of  a  fixed  dollar 
amount  if  such  regularly  recurring  pfriodlf 
beneflta  of  a  fixed  dollar  amount  have 
begun  to  be  paid  before  the  effective  date  of 
thto  aection  and  continue  to  be  ao  paid,  pur- 
suant to  the  terras  fixed  in  that  contract; 

(5)  affect  the  fixed  dollar  amount  of  pre- 
mium paymenta  or  contrfbutiana  or  beneflta 
due  under  an  individual  contract  of  life  in- 
surance or  an  Individual  annutty  oantiaet  if 
such  life  insurance  oontract  or  audi  aniuilty 
contract  was  entered  into  before  the  etf ee- 
tive  date  of  thto  section,  to  the  extent  that 
the  dollar  amount  of  such  premium  pay- 
menta. contributions  or  beneflta  under  such 
contract  was  specified  and  fixed  before  the 
effective  date  of  thto  aection  by  the  terms  of 
the  contract;  or 

(8)  prohibit  an  inaurer  who.  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  thto  aection.  regularly  provid- 
ed insurance  coverage  aoldy  to  persons  of  a 
single  religious  affiliation  from  continuing 
to  provide  insurance  solely  to  persons  of 
that  reUgknis  affillatifm. 

(k)  ErriLiivi  Dats.— Thto  aection  shall 
take  effect  oa  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  after  the  expiratian  of 
twelve  calendar  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  thto  section. 

8K.  in.  PCDKKAL  (XHTNCIL  ON  WOMEN. 

(a)  Snoax  TrrLx.— This  section  may  be 
dted  as  the  "Fednal  Coundl  oa  Women 
Act". 

(b)  EsTABLiaimBai.— There  to  establtohed 
in  the  legtolatlve  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  coundl  to  be  known  as  the  Feder- 
al Coundl  on  Women  (in  thto  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Coundl"). 

(c)  DuTiia.- The  Coundl  shaU— 

(1)  collect  and  evaluate  informatlan  with 
respect  to  any  problems  that  are  particular 
to  women  In  the  United  Statea.  Inrhidlng  in- 
f  ormaUon  with  reelect  to  whether  a  dtopro- 
portionate  number  of  women  live  In  pover- 
ty; 

(2)  review  and  evaluate  Federal  policy  and 
propoaed  Federal  policy  related  to  any  such 
problems; 

(3)  coordinate  the  acttvttlea  of  the  Coundl 
with  any  similar  activities  ocHiducted  by 
States,  political  subdiviaions  of  Statea.  and 
concerned  organtoationa;  and 

(4)  make  iwsnmmwtwteMnwa  with  rcspect  to 
adJona  that  should  be  taken  to  alleviate  any 
suchproUems. 

(d)  MmsusHif.— 

(I)  AFFOUumwT.- The  Ck>uncfl  shaU  be 
composed  of  9  memtiers  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  4  indlviduato  appc^ted  by  the  Preai- 
dent  pro  tempore  of  the  Rmatf  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Ifaiorlty  Leader  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Minastty  Leader  of  the 
Senate.  Not  more  than  2  of  the  indlviduato  - 
appointed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
may  be  of  the  same  poUtlcal  party. 

(B)  4  indlviduato  appointed  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  Houae  of  Repreaentattvea  after 
comultation  with  the  Minority  Leader  of 
the  Houae  of  Repreaentatlvea.  Not  mora 
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1  I  of  Um  tDdiTlduals  appointAd  by  the 
r  may  be  of  Um  mum  poUUal  puty. 
(C)  1  iDdlTMnl  appolntsd  by  Um  Umsam 
of  W<»MB  Vo»«m.  

J±4,^!-!.t  of  BMnben  of  Um  Counefl 
mv*"- pTMr»p»«  <1)  ataaU  bo  ourlod  out  oo 
tiMt  DO  a  IndlvMinlB  appointed  an.  on  tte 
dsto  of  Um  rMpaotlvo  appotntoMoU   — 
dwta  of  Um  mm*  State. 

(5)  TBMi.— Knapk  m  prorfclMl  in  . 
mph  (4).  «Mh  iiiMitiir  of  Um  OouncQ  sbaU 
ba  appolatedtar  a  tenn  of  S  yoan. 

(A)  Any  iiiMnhif  appotated  te  im  a  vacan- 
ey  ooeuRkw  bafM*  Um  oxplrattaB  of  Um 
taim  of  Um  jinilirnMnr  of  Um  nMmbor  ahaU 
ba  apiw^'*'^  for  Um  roBaalnder  of  Uie  term 
of  Um  pradaeaaaor. 

(B)  A  manbar  may  eonUnue  to  Mrve  after 
Um  axptaraUon  of  the  term  of  a  member 
until  a  raeeaaor  la  appointed. 

<C)  Any  vaeanev  tn  Um  memberablp  of  tlM 
counefl  abaU  not  aUaet  Mat  power  of  the  re- 
-^i«««y  iiUMiiiMf  to  execute  the  duUea  of 
tlMOouncfl. 

BMMortty  of  Um  membert  of  the  CouncO 
fi»>ii  deet  a  ctaaliperaon  and  a  vVse  chalr- 
IHimB*  tram  amons  tbe  memben  of  the 
Oouncfl. 

(6)  QooniM.— A  auorum  abaU  oonaiat  of  5 
Hi^M.iMiM  «f  tif  nntmril. 

(T)  MMiiiwia  Thu  Council  aball  meet  at 
the  eaU  of  the  cfaalrpenon.  the  vice  chair- 
jffinv^_  at  a  m«loi1ty  of  the  membera.  Tbe 
Counefl  ahall  meet  not  leaa  than  once  every 
4  mCT«t*«  and  may  not  bcdd  more  than  4 
iiiiiiilliwa  durtiw  any  11-month  period. 

(8)  CoHFanATioa  un  KBMMmMMMwmt  or 
■  ■■mm  MrmtirTi  of  the  Counefl  may  not 
reoetre  any  mmiwinmttnn  for  aenrtoe  on  the 
counefl.  Ifembera  may.  tn  aooordanoe  with 
chapter  5T  of  title  B.  United  Statea  Code,  be 
nimbuiaed  for  travel,  sobalatenoe.  and 
other  neeeamry  tuMf—  tncuired  In  carry- 
Inc  out  the  duUaa  of  the  Counefl. 

(e)  aiarr.— The  Counefl  may  appoint  and 
detctmtaM  the  uaiuiiiiMattwi  of  ataff .  includ- 
iiig  a  full-ttaM  ataff  director.  Staff  may  not 
be  paid  in  exoaaa  of  the  maximum  rate  of 
baalc  pay  payable  for  OS-IS  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  chapter  61  of  Utle  6.  United 
Statea  Code. 

(f )  Powaaa.- 

(1)  Di  oBnaAL.— Fm-  the  purpoae  of  carry- 
taw  out  the  dutlea  of  the  Council,  the  Coun- 
efl may  hold  auch  hearln«i  and  undertake 
■ocb  other  actlrttlea  aa  tbe  Counefl  may  de- 
termine to  be  uaefuL 

(3)  Uaa  or  maiia.— Tbe  Counefl  may  aend 
franked  mafl  through  the  United  Statea 
mafto  under  the  eondltlona  deacrlbwl  in  aeo- 
tion  mo  of  title  W.  United  Statea  Code. 

(S)  OsxAnmra  omctu.  nroaiuTioa.— 
Upon  the  requeat  of  the  Council,  the  heada 
of  PMeral  agwrKify  ahall  fumlah  to  the 
Counefl  any  information  available  under 
section  in  of  title  5.  United  Statea  Code. 

(4)  ABHonanunvB   surroai   saaTicia.— 
'-Upon  the  requeat  of  the  Council,  the  Ad- 

mlntatiator  of  General  Servlcea  ahaO  pro- 
vide to  the  Counefl  on  a  reimburMd>le  baals 
any  admlnlatratlve  aupport  aervlcea  deter- 
mined by  the  Counefl  te  be  uaeful  ta>  carry- 
Inc  out  the  dutlea  of  the  Counefl. 

(g)  AmnjAL  RBon.— Tbe  Counefl  ahall. 
not  later  than  June  1  of  each  year,  submit  a 
report  to  the  Concreaa.  Sach  report  aiiall 
contain  a  detailed  statement  of  the  findings. 
fmnrhwl~"  and  reoommendatloaa  of  the 
Counefl  as  a  reault  of  carrying  out  Ite  duUes 
under  section  S. 

(h)  AuTHOUXATioii  or  Amu>PxiATio»a.— 
There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to 


carry  out  this  section  $300,000  for  each 
tiaoalyear. 

niLB  II— DKPVNDINT  CAM 

PA«r  A-DIPBOVING  THE  QDALITT  OP 

DBPKNDBWr  CABS 

BK.  Ml.  nUINING  POa  PAMILT  DAT  CASX  nW- 


(a)  Saon  Tria— This  aectlon  may  be 
cited  aa  the  "Family  Day  Care  Provider  As- 
statanee  Act  of  IMT". 

(b)  OaAWTS  to  StAtaa.— 
(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 

Servloea  (hereinafter  referred  to  In  thla  Act 
aa  the  "Seeratary")  shaU  make  paymente  to 
Statea  to  be  laed  by  the  State  for  making 
grante  to  community-based  nonprofit  orga- 
ntaatloiM  In  such  State  to— 

(A)  provide  training  to  famUy  day  care 
provldeia; 

(B)  operate  reaouroe  centers  for  making 
avaltabte  te  family  day  care  providers  devel- 
opmentally  appropriate  curriculum  materi- 
als: 

(C)  operate  a  system  of  subsUtute  care- 
givers (or  providers: 

(D)  furnish  technical  asslatanre  to  provid- 
es in  understanding  local  regulations  and 
rtfevant  tax  and  other  poUdea  pertaining  to 
family  day  care: 

(B)  provide  subgrante  to  family  day  care 
providers  for  the  purchase  of  small  equip- 
ment: and 

(F)  provide  such  other  support  to  family 
day  cai«  ttrovlders  in  their  communltlea  as 
the  State  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

(3)  Tbe  State  shall  make  grante  pursuant 
to  paragraph  ( 1 )  to— 

(A)  nonprofit  organiaaUons  within  the 
community  to  be  served  with  experience  In 
working  with  famUy  day  care  (Including 
chad  oare  food  program  umbrella  sponsors, 
reaouroe  and  referral  programa,  and  (amfly 
day  care  assodatlons):  and 

(B)  furnishing  or  proposing  to  furnish 
support  primarily  te  providers  serving  low- 
tnoome  f  amOles. 

(S)  Tbe  Secretary  shaU  establish  such  ap- 
pUcatlon  prooedurea  and  reporting  requlre- 
mente  for  Statea  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  that  payments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion are  uaed  only  for  the  purposes  specif  ted 
In  this  section. 

(c)  Natiomal  Rasouaci  Cnrm  on  Familt 
DatCasx.— 

(1)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  establish  a  Nation- 
al Reaource  Onter  on  Family  Day  Care,  to 
be  administered  by  the  Administration  (or 
Children.  Touth  and  Families.  The  center 
ShaU  be  operated  on  a  regional  basis,  either 
directly  or  through  grant  or  contract. 

(3)  Tbe  center  shall— 

(A)  offer  training  to  Individuals  Involved 
In  training  family  day  care  providers; 

(B)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  (or  resource 
materials  on  (amlly  day  care:  and 

(C)  provide  technical  aasistanoe  to  (amlly 
day  care  sponsors,  (amlly  day  care  provid- 
ers, and  Individuals  involved  in  training 
family  day  care  providers,  with  respect  to 
laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  the  provi- 
sion of  (amlly  day  care  services.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  stmlng.  tax,  liability,  and 
other  Issues  of  particular  concern  to  (amlly 
daycare. 

(d)  AoTHOBOATioa  or  ArraoFaiATiowa:  Air 


State's  payment  under  title  ZX  o(  the 
Soetal  Security  Act  (or  the  same  (lacal  year 
bears  to  the  total  amount  o(  paymente  to  all 
Statea  under  title  XZ  of  the  Sodal  Security 
Act  for  such  flaeal  year. 

(I)  For  purpoaea  of  operating  the  National 
Reaouroe  Center  on  FamUy  Day  Care  under 
subsection  (e).  there  are  authoriaed  to  be 
appropriated  I3M.000  for  each  flaeal  year. 

(e)  Bfttuia  Dais.— This  section  shaU  be 
effective  for  flaeal  year  IMS  and  each  flaeal 
year  thereafter, 
sac  Mt.  DIPBOVCMXIfT  Or  CHILD  CABB  STAND- 


(1)  There  are  authoriaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated $10,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  (or  pur- 
poaea of  making  paymenU  to  States  under 
subsection  (b). 

(2)  Each  State's  payment  under  subsec- 
tion (b>  (or  a  fiscal  year  shaU  be  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
appropriated  under  paragraph  (1).  aa  such 


(a)  Snoar  TrrLX.- This  section  may  be 
dted  as  the  "Cblld-<:are  Standards  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1007". 

(b)  Obamts  pob  iMTBOvnto  Statx  Cmuh 
Cabx  Licxwanra  and  RaouiATOBT  Srsniia.— 

(1XA>  In  order  to  further  the  activities 
begun  with  funds  appropriated  (or  flaeal 
year  19W  by  section  401(aX3)  of  PubUc  Iaw 
M-47S,  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  19M.  there  are  author- 
iaed to  be  appropriated  $3S.OO0.00O  (or  each 
of  flaeal  years  108S.  1089.  and  1000  (or  the 
purpose  o(  naaklng  grante  to  the  States  as 
provided  (or  in  paragraph  (2). 

(B)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  subsec- 
tion T***"  remain  available  (or  expenditure 
untu  the  end  o(  the  fiscal  year  (oUowlng  the 
fiseal  year  In  which  such  funds  became 
available. 

(3XA)  From  the  funds  made  available 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
«H>ii  make  grants,  upon  application  and 
submlmlon  by  a  SUte  of  a  plan  which  meete 
the  requtremente  of  subparagraph  (BKi). 
for  tbe  purpoae  of  assisting  the  SUte  in  car- 
rying out  such  plan. 

(BXI)  Except  as  provided  tn  clause  (U). 
sny  State  deatrlng  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  section  shaU  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
plan  to  carry  out  the  recommendations,  (or 
correcting  the  deficiencies  in  or  Improving 
the  State's  licensing,  regulating,  or  monitor- 
ing o(  chUd-care  programs,  contained  in  the 
report  submitted  under  subsection  (c). 

(U)  A  Stete's  plan  submitted  under  this 
paragraph  may  Include  carrying  out  leas 
than  aU  o(  such  reconunendaUons,  but  in 
the  event  that  a  plan  omlte  carrying  out  any 
recommendation  the  plan  shaU  include  a  de- 
tailed explanation  o(  the  reasons  (or  the 
State  not  planning  to  carry  out  any  such 
omitted  recommendation. 

(C)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  the  Stete  submlte  an  application 
to  the  Secretary  therefor  at  sxjch  time.  In 
such  manner,  and  containing  or  accompa- 
nied by  such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
considers  necessary. 

(3)  In  "«»H'»f  grante  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shaU  InitiaUy  aUocate  funds 
among  the  States  In  the  same  proportions 
as  their  regular  allotments  as  determined 
under  tiUe  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
except  that  If  any  part  of  the  amount  made 
available  under  this  section  remains  after 
aU  grante  have  been  made  in  accordance 
with  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  sen- 
tence, the  Secretary  ahaU  use  the  remaining 
part  for  making  furth«'  grante  to  States 
which  require  additional  aasistanoe  to  carry 
out  their  plans  submitted  under  paragraph 
(3).  but  (or  years  after  fiscal  year  IMS  prior- 
ity shall  be  given  in  distributing  such  addi- 
tional funds  to  those  States  which  have  de- 
veloped a  plan  which  wlU  lead  to  such 
Stetea  meeting  or  exceeding  the  recom- 
mended standartte  estabUshed  by  the  Na- 


tional Advisory  Committee  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

(4)  Each  State  which  submlte  an  applica- 
tion for  a  grant  under  this  section  must  pro- 
vide satisfactory  assurances  that  the  funds 
therefrom  wfll  be  used  solely  for  Improving 
tbe  State's  lloenxing.  regulating,  or  monitor- 
ing of  chUd-care  programs  or  otherwise  im- 
proving the  quaUty  of  chUd-care  programs 
within  tbe  State. 

(c)  Statx  Rbvixw  or  Cbilo-Caxb  Licbiis- 

DNI  ABB  RaOULATOBT  STSTKHS.— 

(1)  As  a  condition  of  the  State's  eUglbUlty 
for  receiving  Federal  paymente  under  this 
section,  the  Governor  of  each  Stete  shall  es- 
tablish or  designate  a  State  Adviaory  Cam- 
mlttee  on  ChUd-Care  Standards  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Stete  Advisory 
Committee")  which  shaU  be  composed  of 
not  leas  than  fifteen  members,  of  which  not 
less  than  one-third  shaU  be  parente  of  chU- 
dren  who  are  currently  enroUed  In  chUd- 
care  programs  (Including  both  center-based 
and  family  day  care  home  programs)  and 
not  leas  than  oiM-tblrd  shaU  be  either  repre- 
sentatives of  different  types  of  chUd-care 
programs  (Including  both  center-based  and 
famUy  day  care  home  programs)  or  individ- 
uals who  are  professionals  in  the  field  of 
child  development. 

(3KA)  It  shaU  be  the  function  of  each 
such  Stete  Advisory  Committee  to  examine, 
investigate,  and  study  the  Stete's  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  procedures  for  licensing,  regu- 
lating, and  monitoring  chUd-care  services 
and  programs  within  the  Stete,  to  prepare 
the  report  described  In  subparagraph  (B), 
and.  If  requested  by  the  Governor,  to  moni- 
tor such  Ucenslng,  regulating,  and  monitor- 
ing activities  on  a  regular  liasis. 

(B)  Each  Stete  Advisory  Committee  shaU 
prepare  a  report  outlining  the  committee's 
findings  and  recommendations  resulting 
from  ite  examination.  Investigation,  and 
study  under  this  section,  including  a  de- 
scription of  the  current  stetus  of  chUd-care 
Ucenslng,  regulating,  or  monitoring  within 
the  State,  the  deficiencies.  If  any.  In  the  ex- 
isting Ucenslng,  regulating,  or  monitoring 
programs  (Including  an  assessment  of  the 
adequacy  of  staff  to  carry  out  effectively 
the  Stete  program),  and  recommendations 
to  correct  such  deficiencies.  If  any,  or  to  Im- 
prove such  licensing,  regulating,  or  monitor- 
ing programs.  Tbe  report  sh&U  set  forth 
separately  such  Information  and  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  center-based  pro- 
grams and  family  day  care  programs.  The 
committee  shaU  submit  the  report  to  the 
Governor  not  later  than  June  1,  IMS.  and 
the  Governor  of  each  Stete  shaU,  not  later 
than  September  30,  198S.  transmit  It  to  the 
Secretary  along  with  the  Governor's  com- 
mente  and  the  Stete's  plan,  as  provided  for 
under  subsection  (b).  for  correcting  deficien- 
cies In  or  Improving  Ite  Ucenslng,  regulating, 
or  monitoring  programs. 

(3)  In  carrying  out  Ite  activities  under 
paragraph  (2),  each  State  Advisory  Commit- 
tee shaU  review  and  take  into  consideration 
the  final  IMO  HEW  Day  Care  Regulations, 
volume  45,  page  17S70  of  tbe  Federal  Regis- 
ter (Mareb  19,  IMO),  and  the  options  for 
ChUd-care  standards  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Servlcea  in 
January  IMS  pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  M- 
473.  Including  tbe  standards  set  forth  In  tbe 
appendioea  to  that  document. 

(d)  NaTIOBAL     AnVISOBT     C»lflCITTBB    OM 

Ckild-Caxx  Stamoaxim.- 

(IXA)  In  order  to  assist  and  provide  guid- 
ance to  the  Statea  in  improving  tbe  quaUty 
of  child-care  services,  there  is  established  a 
National  Adviaory  Committee  on  (HiUd-Care 


Standards  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  tbe 
"National  Advisory  Committee"). 

(B)  Tbe  National  Advisory  Cmnmlttee 
sbaU  be  oompoaed  of  fifteen  members  who 
ShaU  be  individuals  with  expertise  In  tbe 
area  of  chUd-care  services  selected  from 
among  persons  who  are  repreaentativea  of 
chUd-care  providers,  professionals  in  the 
field  of  chUd  development,  or  parente  who 
have  been  actively  Involved  in  community 
chUd-care  programs.  The  members  shall  be 
appointed  as  foUows: 

(I)  Seven  by  tbe  President  of  the  United 
States: 

(U)  Two  by  the  majority  leader  of  tbe 
Senate; 

(lU)  Two  by  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate; 

(Iv)  Two  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
RepresenteUves;  and 

(V)  Two  by  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representativea. 
Not  more  than  four  of  the  members  de- 
scribed In  clause  (A)  shaU  be  members  of 
tbe  same  poUtical  party. 

(C)  AU  appointmente  under  this  subsec- 
tion shaU  be  made  not  later  than  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(D)  A  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  tbe 
National  Advisory  Committee  shaU  be  fUled 
in  the  same  maimer  tn  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made.  Any  such  vacancy 
shaU  not  affect  the  powers  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  except  with  respect  to 
satisfaction  of  the  quorum  requtremente 
specified  In  paragraph  (7). 

(E)  Tbe  President  shaU  designate  a  Chair- 
man of  the  NatioiuU  Advisory  Committee. 

(F)  The  National  Advisory  C^ommlttee 
shaU  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it 
constders  necessary  to  establish  Ite  proce- 
dures and  to  govern  the  manner  of  Ite  oper- 
ations. Ite  organisation,  and  ite  personneL 

(G)  Eight  members  of  the  National  Advi- 
sory Committee  shaU  constitute  a  quorum. 

(2XA)  The  National  Advisory  OMnmittee 
shaU  review  the  options  for  cliUd-care  stand- 
ards publisbed  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  In  January  IMS 
pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  08-473,  Including 
the  standards  set  forth  in  the  appendices  to 
that  document,  the  standards  set  forth  in 
the  final  1980  HEW  Day  Care  Regulations, 
voliune  45,  page  17870  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter (March  19. 1980),  and  such  other  materi- 
als as  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
may  deem  appropriate  and  shall,  not  later 
than  fourteen  months  after  the  date  of  tbe 
enactment  of  this  section,  submit  to  tbe 
Secretary  proposed  recommended  standards 
for  chUd-care  programs  (setting  forth  sepa- 
rate recommended  standards  for  center- 
based  programs  and  for  f amUy  day  care  pro- 
grams). Such  recommended  standards  sbaU 
cover  factors  having  a  dononstrated  impact 
on  the  qtiaUty  of  chUd  care  including,  but 
not  limited  to — 

(1)  group  size  and  composition  In  terms  of 
the  number  of  teachers  and  the  number  and 
age  of  chUdren: 

(U)  qualifications,  training,  and  back- 
ground of  child-care  personnel,  including 
provision  for  background  checks: 

(Ut)  health  and  safety  requirements; 

(Iv)  parental  righte  and  opportunities  for 
involvement;  and 

(V)  necessary  support  services  (Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  health,  nutrition,  and 
aodal  services). 

(B)  The  National  Advisory  Committee 
may  submit  to  tbe  Secretary  and  to  the 
Congress  such  additional  commente  on  the 
final    recommended    standards    published 


pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  as  the  National 
Advisory  Conunittee  considers  appropriate 
and  may  provide  to  a  State  Adviaory  Com- 
mittee (established  or  «<— ig««*^H  punuant 
to  subsection  (c)),  utxm  tts  request,  such  In- 
formation and  advloe  aa  the  Natlooal  Advi- 
sory (Committee  considers  appropriate. 

(3)  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
National  Advisory  Coounlttee  submlte  such 
proposed  recommended  standaida,  tbe  Sec- 
retary SbaU  publish  them  In  the  Federal 
Register,  akmg  with  any  commente  or  modi- 
fications proposed  by  the  Secretary  and.  not 
later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  dayi 
after  such  puMlcatton  and.  after  fwwpiiitinw 
of  a  prooeaa  of  not  leas  than  sixty  days  for 
notice  and  opportunity  for  public  comment 
and  after  consulting  further  with  tbe  Na- 
tional Adviaory  Committee,  shaU  lasoe  final 
recommended  standards  and  puUlab  them 
in  the  Federal  Register  along  with  any  addi- 
tional commente  that  tbe  NatkxMl  Advistnr 
Committee  considers  appropriate. 

(4)  The  National  Advisory  Committee 
ShaU  cease  to  exist  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  publication  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
final  recommended  standards. 

(5)  Each  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  who  Is  not  an  officer  or  employ- 
ee of  tbe  United  Stetes  Government  shaU 
be  paid  compensation  at  a  rate  equal  to  tbe 
dally  equivalent  of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
for  each  day  the  member  is  engaged  In  tbe 
performance  of  the  duties  of  such  Commit- 
tee and.  whUe  so  serving  away  from  his  or 
her  home  or  regular  place  of  busineas,  be 
paid  per  diem,  travel,  and  transportation  ex- 
penses in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for 
under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of  title  5, 
United  States  OKle. 

(S)  Tbe  Secretary  shaU  make  available  to 
the  National  Advisory  (Committee  such  per- 
sonnel, technical  assistance,  and  funds  as 
are  necessary  for  It  to  carry  out  effectively 
its  functions  uoAet  this  subaecUon. 

(e)  AmnMisraATioB.— The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to— 

(1)  establish  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  tbe  provisions  of  this 
section:  and 

(2)  make  paymente  in  installments,  and  tn 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with 
neoeasary  adjustmente  on  account  of  over- 
paymente  or  underpayments,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine. 

PART  B— ACCESS  TO  DEPENDENT  CASE  POB 

ALL  FAMILIES 
SBC  ni.  DEPENDENT  CASE  TAX  CSEDIT. 

(a)  In  Genxxal.— Subpart  C  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  (relating  to  refund- 
able credlte)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
section  35  as  section  36  and  by  inserting 
after  section  34  the  f oUowlng  new  section: 

-sac.  at.  DEPENDENT  CABB  8BBV1CB8. 

"(a)  Allow  ancb  op  Ckbox.— 

"(1)  In  axNBUL.- In  the  case  of  an  Individ- 
ual who  mslntsins  a  household  which  in- 
cludes as  a  member  1  or  more  qualifying  In- 
dividuals, there  ShaU  be  aUowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  subUUe  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  tbe  ap- 
pUcable  percentage  of  tbe  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  employment-related  expenses 
paid  by  such  individual  during  the  taxable 
year,  plus 

"(B)  the  respite  care  expenses  paid  by 
such  Individual  during  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Applicablx  fkbcxntaob  ubpibbu.— 

"(A)  In  oBNxaAL.— For  purpoaea  of  para- 
graph (1),  the  term  'applicable  percoitage' 
means  50  percent  reduced  (but  not  below  20 
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— m  tba  eaae  of  a  «wuae  who  to  a  ato- 
or  a  quaUflad  taadhrldual  daecrtbod  in 
(dXS).  for  purpoaee  of  nbparar 
graph  (A),  aueb  ipouaa  abaD  be  deeoMd  for 
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tloo.  or  to  aueb  a  quallfyliw  indlTldttal.  to  be 
gainfniiy   employed   and   to   bave   earned 

some  of  not  leaa  than— 
(t)  $900  if  pantrapb  (SXAXi)  appUea  for 
the  taxable  year,  or 

"(U)  $400  if  pancrairii  (SXAXU)  appUea 
(or  the  taxable  year. 

In  the  eaae  of  any  hueband  and  wife,  tbto 
Mibparaciapb  abaU  apply  wttb  re«Mct  to 
only  1 4;MMae  for  any  1  month. 

"(e>  Rbbtrb  C«bb  KuiBHi  —For  pur- 
poaee (rf  tbto  aecttai— 

"(1)  IB  omaAi.— The  term  "reaptta  care 
miniMer  meaiM  firr«M—  pcid  (whether  or 
not  to  enable  the  taxpayer  to  l>e  galnftilly 
employed)  for— 

"(A)  the  care  of  a  quaUfyinc  indlvMual— 

"(I)  who  baa  attained  the  ace  of  U.  or 

"(U)  who  to  under  the  ace  of  IS  but  baa  a 
phjrtoal  or  mfntal  Impairment  wbleb  re- 
■ulto  in  the  indirldual  belna  tfirapalile  of 
eartw  for  bimaelf . 

durliw  any  period  when  aueb  todlrldoal  rec- 
ularty  9endi  at  leaat  8  boun  each  day  in 
the  taxpayer'a  hoaaefaold.  or 
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dui1i«  the  ^'— »'*-'•  year)  of  a  qualifyinc  in- 
dbrldnal  liMiTfl?^^  in  aubpaiactaph  (A) 
dnilvany  period  durtag  wbleb  tba  individ- 
ual doea  not  regularly  «»end  at  leaat  S  hours 
each  day  In  the  taxpayer'a  houaehold. 

'^3)  DouAB  LIMIT.— The  amount  of  the 
leaptte  care  fwptPff—  incurred  during  .w 
*»ir«i«u.  yev  wfalefa  may  be  taken  into  ko- 
oount    under    aubaeetkm    (a)    ahaU    not 


"(1)  $3,400  If  there  to  1  qualifyinc  indlTld- 
nal  with  riBpiirt  to  the  taxpayer  (or  audi 


"(11)  $4J0O  If  there  are  3  or  more  quaUfy 
ii«  Indlvldnato  with  reepect  tothe  taxpayer 
for  aueb  taxable 


"(A)  $1,300  if  Bucta  expenaee  are  taicurred 
wttb  re«wet  to  only  1  qualifying  tndindual 
(or  the  taxable  year,  or 

"(B)  $3,400  if  aueb  expenaee  are  incurred 
for  3  or  mor«  qualifying  indlrlduato  (or  aueb 
^^»«Ki«  jear. 

"(d)  QoAumifa  bmimaAi.- For  pur- 
poaea  of  tbto  aeetlan.  the  tenn  'qualifying  in- 
dividual'meana- 

"(1)  a  dependent  of  the  taxpayer  who  to 
under  the  age  of  IS  and  wltb  reepect  to 
whom  the  taxpayer  to  entitled  to  a  deduc- 
tion under  aeetkin  ISl(e). 

"(3)  a  dependant  of  the  taxpayer  who  to 
pbyalcally  or  mentally  tncapablf  at  caring 
(or  bimaelf ,  or 

"(S)  the  «Muae  at  the  taxpayer.  K  be  to 
pbyatoaUy  or  mimtaHy  incapable  of  earing 
forhlmaeU. 


of  tbto 


"(1)  ManrtAnnwa  ■nHaanma — An  tndivld- 
iml  ahan  ba  treated  aa  maintaining  a  houao- 
for  any  pettod  only  if  over  half  the 
oaat  of  malntainliw  the  houaehold  (or  aneb 
period  to  fumtahed  by  aaeb  bidlvldnal  (or.  U 
IndlvMnal    to    married    during   aueb 
to  (uratobed  by  aueb  individual  and 
bto^ouae). 
"(3)  MaMT^  coonaa  hubt  ram  taan 
_!.— U  tba  taxpayer  to  married  at  the 
of  the  taxable  year,  the  credit  abaD  be 
allowed  under  wiliaTctlfai  (a)  only  if  the  tax- 
payer and  hto  mouae  fDe  a  joint  return  for 
the  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Mabral  axATDa.— An  individual  legal- 
ly aeparated  from  hto  nxtuae  under  a  decree 
of  divorce  or  of  aeparate  maintenanee  ahaU 
natba< 
"(4) 

APABt.— If— 

"(A)  an  individual  who  to  married  and  who 
(Qea  a  aeparate  return— 

"(I)  -'T «"»««»«-  aa  hto  borne  a  bouaebold 
which  oonatttutea  (or  more  than  one-baU  of 
the  *"»«»««»  year  the  prlndpal  place  of 
abode  of  a  qualttytng  individual,  and 

"(U)  funitohea  over  half  the  coat  of  main- 
taining anch  houaehold  during  the  taxaUe 


"(B)  during  the  laat  6  montba  o(  audi  tax- 
able year  anch  individual's  apouae  to  not  a 
member  of  audi  houaehold. 
anch  Individual  abaU  not  be  conaldered  aa 
married. 

"(S)  Spbciai.  uarBBMi  r  tbbt  ni  cabb  or 

"(A)  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  of  aectlon  lS3(e) 
■ppltoa  to  any  diOd  wltb  reapert.  to  any  cal- 


"XB)  aneb  child  to  under  the  age  of  IS  or  to 
phyatoally  or  nwitty"r  Incapahlr  o(  caring 
(orbtanaalf. 

in  the  ease  of  any  taxable  year  beginning  In 
Birh  rtl— wiM-  year,  aueb  child  aball  be 
treated  aa  a  qualifying  individual  with  re- 
spect to  the  cuatodial  parent  (within  the 
in— "«"g  of  aectlon  lS3(eXl)).  and  ahaU  not 
be  tioatad  aa  a  qualifying  indhrldual  wltb  re- 
sped  to  the  nonruatortial  parent. 

"(6)   PATMBna  TO  BBAI^   IBDlVUtUAU.— 

No  credit  shall  be  allowed  under  aubaectlon 
(a)  for  any  aaaount  paid  by  the  taxpayer  to 
an  Individual— 

"(A)  wltb  resfwct  to  whom,  (or  the  taxable 
year,  a  deduction  under  aeetlan  IBUe)  (re- 
Utiiw  to  deduction  (or  peiannal  exemptlona 
(or  dependento)  to  allowable  either  to  the 
taxpayer  or  hto  KKNiae.  or 

"(B)  who  to  a  dilld  at  the  taxpayer  (within 
the  T«»"«"g  ot  aectlon  ISKeXS))  who  has 
not  -»*««~»^  the  age  o(  19  at  the  doae  o(  the 
taxable  year. 

For  purpoaea  o(  tbto  paracrapb.  the  tenn 
taxable  year*  meana  the  taxable  year  o(  the 
taxpayer  in  which  the  aervloe  to  performed. 

"(T)  aroBBBT.- The  term  'atudent'  meana 
an  individual  who  during  each  of  S  ralmrtar 
m«»ittM  during  the  taxable  year  to  a  full- 
time  student  at  an  educational  organJaatlon. 

"($)  ^BOcanoBAi,  OBOABiXATiOB.- The 
tenn  'educational  organlBatlan'  means  an 
educational  laisiiliatkai  deacrlbed  in  sec- 
tion 170(bXlXAXil). 

"(()  RBBOLATiam.- The  Secretary  aball 
preacrfbe  audi  regulatlona  aa  may  be 
sary  to  carry  out  the  purpoaea  o( 


(3)  Paragraph  (3)  o(  aectlon  139(b)  of  such 
Code  to  ""*~**^  by  striking  out  "section 
31(dX3)"  and  taMortlnc  in  Ueu  tbereof  "seo- 
tlOB  SS(bX3XBr. 

(3)  Subaactlon  (e)  of  section  313  o(  such 
Code  to  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
31"  and  inaerttng  in  lieu  thereo(  "section 
36". 

(4)  The  table  at  sections  (or  subpart  C  o( 
part  IV  at  aubchapter  A  o(  ebapter  1  o(  aueb 
Code  to  »mmnttmii  by  striking  out  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  36  and  inaerting  in  lieu 
thereo(  the  (ollowing: 

"Sec  38.  Dependent  care  servlcea. 
"Sec.  SO.  Overpaymenta  o(  tax.". 

(5)  The  table  o(  aectlona  (or  subpart  A  o( 
such  part  IV  o(  such  C!ode  to  amended  by 
striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  section  31. 

(c)  fctiiLUfs  Datb.— The  amendments 
made  tij  tbto  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  iwiginning  a(ter  December  31, 1M6. 

aac  lu.  HOBTGAGBB  ON  PBurmiiM  mcuiDmc 
iUY  cabb  CBNTCaa 

(a)  Section  303(b)  o(  the  Federal  National 
liortgace  Aaaodatlon  Charter  Act  to  amend- 
ed by  inaeitlng  be(ore  the  period  at  the  end 
o(  the  last  sentence  at  paragraph  (1)  the  (ol- 
lowing: ",  and  such  tenn  includea  any  loan 
that  to  secured  by  a  single  (amlly  residential 
property  that  to  occupied  as  a  single  (amlly 
residence  in  which  community  cbOd  care 
service  to  provided  in  onnpllance  with  all  ap- 
pUcaUe  State  or  local  laws  U  the  loan  to 
otherwise  eligible  (or  purchase  under  thto 
Utle". 

(b)  Section  S03(h)  o(  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Cmporatlon  Act  to  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereo(  the  (ollowing: 
"Such  term  also  Includea  a  loan  or  advance 
o(  credit  that  to  aeeured  by  a  single  (amily 
realdential  property  that  to  occupied  aa  a 
sin^  (amlly  realdenee  in  which  community 
child  care  aervloe  to  provided  In  compliance 
with  all  applicable  Stote  or  local  tows  If  the 
loan  w  advance  to  otherwise  eligible  (or  pur- 
ehaae  under  thto  title.". 

PABT  C— INCREASING  AVAILABILITY  OF 
DBPKNDBNr  CARE  FOR  LOW-INCOME 
FAMILIBS 

SBC  ni.  INCBBA8K  IN  AMOUNTS  AUTHOBIZBD  TO 
BBAIXOTTKO. 

Section  3003(c)  o(  the  Social  Security  Act 
(43  U.8.C.  ISOTMO)  to  amended  by  striking 
paragraphs  (1).  (3).  and  (3)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  (ollowing: 

"(1)  $3,700,000,000  tar  the  (tocal  year  1087; 

"(3)  $3,000,000,000  (or  the  (tocal  year  1988: 

"(3)  $3,000,000,000  (or  the  (lacal  year  1080: 


(b) 

(1)  Section  31  o(  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1000  to  hereby  I 


"(4)  $3,100,000,000  (or  the  (lacal  year  1990 
and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year.". 

8K.  m  GKAwn  TO  n-Atn  ro*  DunENDDrr 

CAMM. 

(a)  SnoBT  TiTLB.— Thto  aectlon  may  be 
dted  as  the  "State  Dependent  Care  Grants 
Amendments  Act  of  198T'. 

(b)  Ofbbatiob  Cosra  or  AniB  School 
Cabb  Pboobamb  Authobizbd. — 

(IXA)  Section  670D(bXl)  o(  the  State  De- 
pendent Care  Developmoit  Ch-ants  Act 
(hereafter  in  thto  Act  re(erred  to  as  the 
"Act")  to  amended  by  Inaertlnc  after  "eatab- 
Itohment"  a  comma  and  the  (ollowinr  "op- 
eration". 

(B)  Section  870IXbXl)  at  such  Ad  to  (ur- 
ther  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereo( 
the  (ollowing  new  sentence:  "Amounts  so 
paid  to  a  State  and  used  (or  the  operation  o( 
such  child  care  services  shall  be  rtfaignwil  to 
enable  children,  whoae  (amUlea  lade  ade- 
quate (Inandal  reaouroea.  to  participate  In 
batata  or  after  aebool  diHd  care 


(C)  Section  670D(f)  of  auch  Ad  to  amend- 
ed by  inaerting  after  "expand"  a  comma  and 
tlie  (ollowing:  "operate". 

(3)  Section  670D(d)  at  such  Ad  to  amend- 


(A)  by  striking  out  clause  (1): 

(B)  redeaignatlng  dauae  (3)  o(  such  aec- 
tlon as  '•laiw  (1); 

(C)  striking  out  clause  (3): 

(D)  redesignating  dauae  (4)  aa  dauae  (3); 
and 

(B)  redeaignating  dauae  (6)  as  clause  (3). 

(C)  RsrOBT  BT  OBABT  RBCmBBTB.- 

(1)  Section  670E(c)  at  the  Statea  Depoid- 
ent  Care  Development  Orants  Ad  to  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  taiaerthig  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 


(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  (ol- 
lowing new  paracrapb: 

"(3)  The  chle(  executive  o((lcer  o(  each 
State  ahall  indude  in  audi  report— 

"(A)  the  number  o(  children  served  In 
before  and  after  achool  child  care  programs 
assisted  under  the  subchapter 

"(B)  the  characteristics  of  the  children  so 
served  induding  age  levels,  handicapped 
condition,  income  level  of  (amlliea  In  such 
programs; 

"(C)  the  salary  level  and  benefits  paid  to 
employees  in  such  child  care  programs; 

"(D)  the  number  o(  clients  served  in  re- 
source and  re(erral  systems  assisted  under 
thto  subchapter; 

"(E)  the  diaractertotlcs  o(  clients  served  in 
resource  and  ntemi  systems  assisted  under 
thto  subchapter.  Including  age  categoites 
(Including  children  and  the  elderly)  and  dis- 
ability categories;  and 

"(F)  the  income  level  o(  (amilles  served  by 
the  resource  and  re(erral  systems  assisted 
under  thto  subchapter.". 

(3)  Section  670E(cXl)  o(  such  Act  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (1))  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "September  30,  1987"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereo(  "September  30, 1991". 

SBC  m.  PVBUC  HOV8ING  (XaLO  CAKK. 

(a)  Sbobt  Trlb.— Thto  section  may  be 
dted  as  the  "Public  Housing  (Thlld  Care 
Ad". 

(b)  Ik  Obbxbal.— In  addition  to  any  dem- 
onstration program  carried  out  pursuant  to 
secUon  323  o(  PubUc  law  98-181,  the  Secre- 
tary o(  Housing  and  Urban  Develmmient 
shall  also  carry  out  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram by  making  granta  to  public  housing 
agendea  to  contrad  with  nonprofit  organl- 
zationa  within  their  cmnmunitles  to  provide 
child  care  servioes  (or  lower  income  (amilles 
who  reside  In  public  housing.  The  Secretary 
ahall  design  such  program  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  availability  o(  child- 
care  services  in  lower  income  housing 
projects  (acOltatea  the  employabillty  o(  the 
heada  o(  such  (amlliea  and  their  spouses. 

(c)  EuomuTT.— The  Secretary  may  make 
a  grant  to  a  public  housing  agency  under 
thto  section  only  U— 

(1)  such  public  housing  agency  does  not 
have  a  child  care  aervices  program  in  oper- 
atlm  prior  to  receipt  o(  aasistance  tmder 
thto  section,  or  can  demonstrate  the  need 
and  ability  to  expand  existing  services; 

(2)  such  public  housing  agmcy  agrees  to 
provide  suitable  (acilitlea  (or  the  provision 
o(  child  care  aervioea;  and 

(3)  such  public  housing  agency  provides 
appropriate  aaauranoea  that  the  child  care 
services  contracted  (or  with  (unds  imder 
thto  section  wOl- 

(A)  serve  preschool  children  during  the 
day  or  aerve  elementary  school  chUdren 
be(ore  and  after  achool.  or  Itoth,  in  order  to 
:  persons  who  head  the  families  o(  auch 


children  to  obtain,  retain,  or  train  (or  ena> 
ployment; 

(B)  be  dedgned.  to  the  extent  pradleable. 
to  involve  the  partldpatlon  at  the  parenta 
o(  children  benefiting  (ram  audi  program, 
with  auch  participation  inchidlng.  but  not 
limited  to,  training  and  employment  with 
the  ebUd  care  program: 

(C)  be  dedgiMid,  to  the  extent  maetlcable. 
to  train  and  employ  in  part-time  poaltlops 
ektoriy  indlviduato  who  reside  In  the  lower 
Income  housing  projed  involved: 

(D)  be  provided  only  by  noniKoflt  commu- 
nity-based organisatlona  with  experience  in 
the  delivery  o(  dilld  care  aervioea; 

(E)  be  made  avallahle  to  realdenta  of  the 
lower  inoome  housing  projects  involved  on  a 
sliding  fee  basis;  and 

(F)  meet  state  chUd  care  standards  indud- 
ing. at  a  minimum,  standards  governing 
chUd  care  funding  by  title  ZX  o(  the  Sodal 
Security  Act,  and  comply  with  all  other  ap- 
plicable Stete  and  local  laws,  regulations, 
and  ordlnancea. 

(d)  Allocatkm.- In  provkUng  granto 
imder  thto  secUcm.  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  Klve  priority  to  applications  o(  public 
bousing  agencies  which  propoae  to  (und 
ChUd  care  aervioea  in  lower  inoome  houaing 
projecta  in  whldi  the  largeat  number  at  pre- 
school and  elementary  achool  children  o( 
lower  inoome  (amlliea  reside: 

(3)  se^  to  ensure  a  reaaonable  dtotribu- 
tion  o(  such  grants  between  urban  and  rural 
areas  and  among  lower  income  housing 
projects  of  varying  sises:  and 

(3)  seek  to  provide  such  grants  to  the  larg- 
est number  o(  lower  Income  housing 
projects  practicable  considering  the  amount 
o(  (unds  avallahle  under  thto  Ad  and  the  fi- 
nancial requirements  o(  the  particular  chUd 
care  sei  vices  programs  to  l>e  funded  by  the 
applicant  public  housing  agendea. 

(e)  Apfucatiob  abd  Uaz  (v  ChuMra.— 

(1)  Appllcatlona  (or  granta  under  thto  aeo- 
tlon  ahall  be  made  by  public  housing  agen- 
des  in  such  (orm  and  aooording  to  such  pro- 
cedures as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(2)  Any  public  housing  agency  receiving  a 
grant  under  thto  section  shall  not  use  more 
than  10  percent  o(  the  grant  (or  adminiatra- 
Uve  coats,  which  coats  may  indude  expenses 
(or  minor  renovations  o(  fadUties  necessary 
(or  the  provision  o(  child  care  services  under 
thto  section. 

(()  EVALUATIOm  AHS  LnfTrATIOITS.- 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  periodic 
evaluations  o(  each  child  care  services  pro- 
gram assisted  under  thto  section  (or  pur- 
poaea o(— 

(A)  detennlning  the  e((ectiveneaB  o(  auch 
program  in  providing  child  care  sei  vices  and 
permitting  persons  who  head  lower  inoome 
(amillea  and  their  qxniaes  resldiiig  in  public 
housing  to  obtain,  retain,  or  train  (or  em- 
ployment; and 

(B)  ensuring  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions o(  thto  seetitm. 

(2)  Nothing  in  thto  section  may  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  es- 
tablish sny  health,  safety,  educational,  or 
other  standards  with  resped  to  child  care 
services  or  f  adlltlea  aaslsted  with  grants  re- 
ceived under  thto  section. 

(g)  COMPUABCB  AHD  AUDIT  BT  COMPTBOL- 


(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  (or  a  hearing  to 
any  applicant,  finds  that  there  baa  been  a 
(aflure  to  comply  substantially  with  the  pro- 
visions o(  thto  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
notKy  the  apfdlcant  that  further  paymente 
will  not  be  made  under  thto  section  until  he 
to  satisfied  that  thoe  to  no  longer  any  (ail- 
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m  to  flOBply.  UntU  ttm  BtenUrr  Imwomtr 
MM.  BO  furtbar  paymenta  ahaJl  be  mode 
uad»  thta  wetton. 

(1)  TlM  OomptroOar  Ocnarml  of  the 
nnttad  autaa.  and  any  of  hla  duly  author- 
^^  ""^  ^1,^  abau  ha?*  aeoeaa  for 
of  audit  and  aramtnatlnn  to 
Miy  booka.  doeumanta.  papara.  and  i^oorda 
af  an*  «»«««H«»»«t  and  any  oontnetaa  raoanr- 
j*  „J[i7rTWi4r-  thia  aaottai  that  an 
pacttnant  to  tlM  aoaia  ian«l*ad  and  dla- 
tmraaduBdarthlaaaettaL        

(h)  Df  uiiinaiB    mr  tba  purpoaea  of  thia 
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(1)  tlM  tana  "lowar  toeame  faoBUiaa"  baa 
the  iBT*"'^  livan  auch  tens  ba  aectkn 
MbXS)  of  the  Uotted  Statee  Houatng  Act  of 

IMT' 

(S)'  the  tanaa  "lower  tnooaae  tiouabic 
oMjeet"  and  "iwbUc  bouataT'  bare  the 
^MiDtnM  «i««n  auehterma  In  aeetloo  MbKl) 
tf  the  Onttwl  Statea  Houatnc  Act  of  1M7: 

(S)  the  term  "pubtte  bouainc  acency"  baa 
the  meaninc  gtren  auch  term  In  aacttoD 
MbXt)  of  the  TftUted  Stataa  Houatnc  Act  of 
1017:  and  ^^   „ 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary"  meana  the  Secre- 
tary of  HwH*^  and  Urban  Development. 

(I)  Rvoatx.— Not  later  than  the  ezptratloo 
of  the  three-year  period  foDowtnc  the  date 
of  enactment  of  thia  aeetlon.  the  Secretary 
rti*n  prepare  and  aubmit  to  the  Congreaa  a 
aetaOed  report  aetUnc  forth  the  flndlnga 
and  eonch^ou  of  the  Secretary  aa  a  reault 
of  carryinc  out  the  demwnatratlon  program 
Mtabltahed  In  thIa  aeetkm.  Such  report  abaU 
tnelude  any  ntrmw'*'''***''***  of  the  Secre- 
tary with  leapect  to  the  eatabliahment  of  a 
permanent  program  of  arnlitlng  child  care 
Mrvteea  In  lower  Ineame  houatng  projecta. 

(J)  AuTWoamaTiow.— There  la  authorlaed 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provl- 
rt^iw  of  thto  aectkn  $15,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fteal  yeara  Itrr.  IMS.  and  IMS.  Any 
amount  appropriated  under  thia  subaectlon 
Bftmii  fvmaJn  available  until  expended. 

OBBAVoanom  KmoaaoM  tbb  Booiioiac 
Cqoitt  Act  or  IMT 


UMI 


AFL-CIO. 

American  Federation  of  State.  County  and 
Municipal  Bnployeea  (AVSCICE). 
American  Amodation  of  Retired  Peraona. 
^.wrtfn      Aaaodation     of      Untveralty 

Women. 

AF»'ii»rfr»n  Jewtah  Committee. 

American  NuiMa' Aaaodation. 

Amotean  Women'a  Clergy  Aaeodation. 

AmerlcaiM  for  Democratic  Action. 

Aaaodation  of  mght  Attendanta. 

Air***-**^  of  Junior  Leaguea.  Inc. 

B'nal  Brtth  Women. 

Catholle  Charttlea  DBA. 

center  for  Women'a  Pcrilcy  StudleaL 

Chlldren'a  Defenae  Fund. 

ChOdnn'a  Foundation. 

Churdi  Women  United. 

Communication  Workera  of  America. 

DIaabUlty  Righta  Education  ft  liegal  De- 
fenae Fund. 

Dkpiaoed  Homemakera  Network. 

VMeraUy  employed  Women. 

OrayPatheiB. 

International   Ladlea   Oarment   Workera 
Union. 

lARaaa. 

fraailiiialilp  Conference  on  Civil  Righta. 

Laagne  of  Women  Vetera  of  the  United 
Statea. 

M^ntVii  American  Women'a  National  Aa- 
aodation. 
Natkaoal  Ait?*****~'  of  Social  Workera. 
National  Ooundl  of  Catholic  Women. 
National  Coundl  of  Jewlah  Women. 


National  Council  of  Senior  Cltlaena. 

National  Council  of  Women  of  the  VA. 
inc. 

WatlOPal  KdlW1>**«"  A—nHatton. 

National  Federation  of  Buaineaa  and  Pro- 
f  emlonal  Woman'a  Cluba. 

National  Organiaatlan  for  Women. 

National  Woman'a  Party. 

National  Women'a  Law  Center. 

NaUooal  Woman'a  Political  Caucua. 

Network:  A  Catholic  Social  Justice  Ix>bby. 

mne  to  Five.  NaUonal  Aaaodation  of 
Working  Women. 

Older  Women's  League. 

Organiaatlan  of  Chlnea  American  Women. 

Penalon  RlghU  Center. 

Sarvloe   finployeea  Intematloaal  Union 

<8EIU).  

United  Auto  Woriwra  <UAW). 

United  Methodlat  Church.  Women's  Divi- 
sion of  Global  IClnlatrlea. 

wider  Opportunltlea  tar  Women. 

Women  In  Communlrationa 

Women's  Bar  Amodation  of  D.C. 

Women's  Bqulty  Action  League. 

Women's  Legal  Defenae  Fund. 

Women's  Reeearcb  and  Education  InaU- 
tute. 

•  Mr.  EVANS,  Mr.  Pregldent.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  coUeagues 
from  both  aldea  of  the  aisle  to  intro- 
diice  the  1987  Economic  Equity  Act. 
Today,  we  are  continuing  an  Impor- 
tant tradition  started  in  Congreas  sev- 
eral years  ago.  This  measure  wlU  set 
the  legislative  agenda  for  economic 
issues  affecting  women  In  the  100th 
Congress.  The  provisions  of  this  pack- 
age will  move  us  further  along  the 
path  to  achieving  equal  treatment  for 
women.  They  will  rectify  many  out- 
moded and  discriminatory  policies 
which  have  disadvantaged  them  In  the 

past. 

We  have  made  significant  strides  In 
past  years  to  end  discrimination 
against  women.  The  EIEIA  has  been  an 
important  catalyst  for  these  advance- 
ments, yet.  much  more  work  remains 
to  be  done.  This  year's  package  ad- 
dresses the  needs  of  older  women, 
younger  women,  wage  earners  and 
homemakers,  single  heads  of  house- 
holds and  business  women.  It  encom- 
passes timely  and  Important  public 
poUcy  issues.  In  tlUe  I,  many  existing 
barriers  to  women  in  the  labor  market 
are  addressed,  ranging  from  pay 
equity,  equal  commercial  credit,  pen- 
sion and  social  seciulty  reform  and  in- 
stirance  equity,  along  with  part-time 
worker  benefits  and  a  remedy  for  the 
spousal  Impoverishment  that  now 
occurs  In  Medicaid. 

I  would  like  to  comment  specifically 
about  the  pay  equity  provision  In  title 
I.  It  Is  an  Issue  that  ranks  high  on  the 
legislative  agenda.  This  section  Is  iden- 
tical to  legislation  Senator  Chahstoh 
and  I  introduced  earlier  this  year.  The 
measure.  S.  552.  calls  for  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  Federal  wagesettlng  prac- 
tices. Since  its  Inception  in  1923.  the 
Federal  Classification  System  never 
has  been  studied  for  sex  or  race  bias. 
As  a  result,  women  In  the  Federal  dvU 
service  consistently  make  less  than 
their  male  counterparts  at  all  grade 


levels.  Furtheimore,  women  systemati- 
cally are  concentrated  In  the  lower 
grades  of  the  classification  system. 

Inequities  of  outmoded  pay  systems 
are  not  unique  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Numerous  States  and  organisa- 
tions in  the  private  sector  have  under- 
taken comprehensive  studies  of  their 
own  pay  systems  to  determine  the 
extent.  If  any,  of  discriminatory  prac- 
tices. Many  have  implemented  correc- 
tive action  as  a  result  of  such  studies. 
The  Federal  Government  can  set  an 
important  example  by  Initiating  a 
conprehenslve  review  of  Its  own  pay 
■ystem.  I  therefore  believe  this  section 
of  the  EEA  U  critical  to  ending  dls- 
crimliiatlon  against  women  In  the 
work  force. 

Title  n  seeks  to  strengthen  the 
family  by  offering  day  care  reform 
through  training  and  tax  credit  Initia- 
tives and  encouraging  additional  fund- 
ing for  low-income  parents  through 
title  XX  social  services  block  grants. 
Additionally,  the  problems  of  insuffi- 
cient after  school  day  care  and  public 
houring  day  care  are  addressed. 

In  conclusion,  it  Is  much  too  slmpliS' 
tlc  to  regard  this  package  as  exclusive- 
ly women's  issues.  For  in  the  broader 
sense,  they  are  Issues  involving  basic 
human  rights.  The  provisions  of  the 
EEA  not  only  will  benefit  women,  but 
they  will  help  to  create  a  better  envi- 
ronment for  the  family.  The  EEA  rep- 
resents a  truly  comprehensive  effort 
to  provide  millions  of  women  with  an 
equitable  measure  of  economic  securi- 
ty, regardless  of  age,  marital  or  em- 
ployment sUtus.  It  wUl  enable  us  to 
take  the  next  major  steps  In  the  con- 
tinuum that  began  long  ago  to  ensure 
all  Americans  full  and  equal  economic 
opportunity. 

I  give  my  enthusiastic  support  to  the 
EEA.  It  is  an  agenda  for  action  and 
progress.  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  join 
us  In  this  Important  effort.* 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  liae  today  to  sponsor  the  Eco- 
nomic Equity  Act  of  1987.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  once  again  Join  with 
my  thoughtful  and  dedicated  col- 
leagues from  the  Senate  and  House  in 
sponsoring  this  important  legislation. 

As  we  Introduce  the  EEA  In  the 
100th  Congress.  I  can't  help  but  pause 
and  reflect  back  to  the  97th  Congress 
and  the  landmark  Introduction  of  the 
first  Ek»n<Mnlc  Equity  Act  In  1981.  As 
it  became  clear  that  the  fight  for  pas- 
sage of  the  equal  rights  amendment 
would  not  be  won  soon,  some  of  us 
began  looking  for  other  ways  to  ad- 
dress the  inequities  under  which 
woman  suffered— especially  in  eco- 
nomic areas.  The  Economic  Equity  Act 
became  the  vehicle  for  our  efforts  and 
concerns  and  It  was  subsequently  re- 
vised and  reintroduced  In  the  98th  and 
99th  Congresses. 

The  Economic  Equity  Act  that  we 
are  introducing  today  is  a  measure  of 


how  far  we've  come  in  eliminating  the 
economic  roots  of  discrimination 
against  women  since  the  heady  intro- 
duction of  the  first  IXA.  That  EEA 
was  remarkably  successful:  Four  major 
provisions  of  the  first  EEA  were 
siiTied  into  law.  Estate  tax  reforms 
recognized  the  role  of  the  woman  as 
an  equal  partner  In  building  a  family 
farm  or  business  and  protected  her  in- 
terests after  her  husband  dies.  The 
daycare  tax  credits  were  Increased,  es- 
pecially for  low-Income  families.  Indi- 
vidual retirement  accounts  were  ex- 
panded to  make  virtually  all  income- 
earning  workers  and  homemakers  eli- 
gible to  establish  IRA's.  Of  particular 
Importance  to  my  State  Minnesota, 
the  EEA  eliminated  the  bias  in  farm 
credit  that  put  unmarried  women  at 
the  bottom  of  the  preference  list. 

With  that  success  and  the  participa- 
tion of  many  of  the  members  and 
group*  Involved  today,  we  rewrote  and 
updated  the  Economic  Equity  Act  and 
Introduced  S.  888  in  1983.  And  again, 
through  our  combined  efforts,  major 
portions  were  enacted  including  a 
vastly  improved  sjrstem  of  child  sup- 
port enforcement.  Private  penslcm 
reform  lowered  the  age  of  participa- 
tion and  vesting,  increased  the  avaO- 
abillty  of  survivor's  benefits  and  al- 
lowed Individuals  to  take  time  off 
their  Jobs  without  losing  their  pension 
rights.  In  addition,  we  enacted  in- 
creased nonprofit  status  for  depeiulent 
care  facilities,  spousal  IRA  reform, 
regulatory  reform,  and  the  inclusion 
of  alimony  for  spousal  IRA  purposes. 

As  the  99th  Congress  came  to  a 
close,  we  were  once  again  able  to  see 
the  fruits  of  our  labor.  In  the  area  of 
private  pensions,  the  number  of  years 
a  person  must  work  to  be  vested  was 
reduced  from  10  years  to  5  years.  Mili- 
tary spouse  pension  reform  allows  di- 
vorced military  spouses  to  claim  a  por- 
tion of  retirement  benefits  based  on 
years  contributed  to  the  career.  In  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  Congress  en- 
acted an  Increase  in  the  standard  de- 
duction for  single  head  of  households 
and  an  expansion  of  the  earned 
Income  tax  credit.  We  also  reduced  the 
amount  of  pension  benefit  that  can  be 
offset  by  Social  Security  so  low-income 
workers,  in  particular,  will  receive  a 
greater  pension  benefit.  Amendments 
to  the  Higher  Education  Act  estab- 
lished a  grant  program  to  make  child 
care  available  to  low-income  college 
students.  Finally,  the  Consolidated 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985 
incorporated  a  provision  of  the  EEA 
which  provides  for  the  continuation  of 
employment-based  health  insurance 
coverage  for  widows,  divorced  qjouses 
and  their  Independent  children. 

All  of  these  provisions  have  had  an 
Important  effect  in  improving  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  women  and  low-  and 
moderate-income  families.  We  have, 
without  a  doubt,  made  great  strides  In 
achieving  ^r^mranKf  equity  for  women. 


Thus,  the  Introduction  of  the  EEA 
today  should  be  seen  as  an  opportuni- 
ty for  celebration  and  recognition  of 
our  past  achievements. 

But  our  task  is  not  over.  For  we  have 
found  that  as  old  inequities  are  peeled 
away,  we  find  new  obstacles  confront- 
ing women  in  their  efforts  to  achieve 
economic  security  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  Thus,  the  bill  we  are  in- 
troducing today  is  also  a  measure  of 
how  far  we  stlU  must  travel  to  over- 
come the  obstacles  to  economic  equity 
that  women  face. 

We  must  continue  our  war  against 
discriminatory  laws  and  policies  that 
have  robbed  both  woridng  women  and 
homemakers  of  the  economic  opportu- 
nity and  security  that  men  take  for 
granted.  But  we  mtist  go  even  further. 
We  must  acknowledge  the  transf  orma^ 
tlon  that  has  occurred  in  the  Ameri- 
can family  in  the  past  decade  and  de- 
velop positive  approaches  to  this 
change.  This  is  particularly  important 
for  the  growing  number  of  women  who 
are  heads  of  households. 

Title  I  builds  upon  EEA's  past  ef- 
forts and  successes  in  achieving  eco- 
nomic equity  by  amending  existing 
laws  and  regulations.  It  seeks  to  oi)en 
up  to  growing  numbers  of  business 
women  the  right  to  adequate  business 
credit  and  insurance.  It  will  help  to 
ensure  that  part-time  workers— many 
of  whom  are  women  with  children- 
can  receive  pension  and  health  bene- 
fits. 

The  economic  security  of  women  as 
they  i4>proach  retirement  age  Is  also 
of  grave  concern  and  is  addressed  in 
title  I.  Women  constitute  59  percent  of 
the  total  elderly  population,  but  they 
account  for  72  percent  of  the  elderly 
poor.  The  EEA  recognizes  the  econom- 
ic contribution  these  women  have 
made  to  their  family,  home  and  socie- 
ty, whether  as  homemakers  or  work- 
ing women.  It  provides  for  earnings 
sharings  under  the  Social  Security 
program.  It  amends  Medicaid  law  to 
prevent  the  tragedy  of  spousal  impov- 
erishment. 

Title  I  also  Includes  a  study  of  the 
Federal  wage  and  classification  system 
to  determine  whether  discrimination 
based  on  sex,  race,  or  ethnic  origin 
exists  in  the  Federal  work  force.  I'm 
proud  to  point  to  Iiflimesota  as  the 
first  in  the  Nation  to  actually  imple- 
ment pay  equity  in  State  government, 
showing  it  can  be  achieved  at  a  reason- 
able cost  and  without  disruption  in  the 
workplace. 

The  EEA  must  also  respond  to  the 
evolution  and  transformation  of  the 
American  family.  As  the  labor  force 
participation  of  women  continues  to 
grow— up  6  percent  since  1980— more 
and  more  American  families  are  rely- 
ing upon  the  financial  contribution  of 
women  for  their  well-being.  Some  polls 
show  that  close  to  half  of  the  working 
women  with  young  children  would 
prefer  to  remain  at  home  with  their 


youngsters  but  feel  they  cannot  afford 
to  do  so. 

The  traditional  American  family  Is 
becoming  less  and  less  ccnmnon.  Of 
the  3.6  million  children  who  began 
their  formal  schooling  in  the  United 
States  in  September  of  1986,  14  per- 
cent were  children  of  unmarried  par- 
ents; 40  percent  will  live  In  a  broken 
home  before  they  reach  18;  between 
one-quarter  and  one-third  are  latch- 
key children  with  no  one  to  greet 
them  when  they  come  home  from 
school. 

For  a  single  mother,  work  is  the  key 
to  economic  survival  for  herself  and 
her  children  but  our  society  does  not 
make  it  easy  for  her.  We  must  OQMnd 
our  eff oits  to  eliminate  the  barriers  to 
employment  faced  by  women. 

Title  n  of  the  EEA  focuses  on  one  of 
the  major  barriers  to  employment  and 
that  is  the  lack  of  affordable,  quality 
chlldcare  for  children.  WhUe  the  pro- 
vision of  child  care  is  rightfully  a  con- 
cern of  both  parents.  If  child  care  is 
not  available,  it  is  usually  the  women 
who  must  forego  employment  oppor- 
tunities. For  low-income  families,  par- 
ticularly those  headed  by  women,  lack 
of  affordable  day  care  can  be  the 
major  impediment  to  self-sufficiency. 
denying  parents  the  (4>portunlty  to 
work,  participate  In  employment  pro- 
grams or  attend  schooL 

Title  II  includes  provisions  for  the 
training  of  family  day  providers,  im- 
provement of  State  child  care  stand- 
ards, expansion  of  the  dependent  care 
tax  credit,  grants  for  child  care  In 
public  housing  and  an  Increase  in  title 
XX  funding.  It  also  Includes  a  provi- 
sion I  have  Introduced  which  would 
permit  mortgages  for  family  day  care 
centers  to  be  eligible  for  purchase  by 
federally  chartered  home  mortgage 
corporations. 

We  have  good  reason  to  celebrate 
the  victories  we  have  enjoyed.  But  as 
we  can  see  by  the  introduction  of  the 
EEIA  today,  we  need  a  continued  com- 
mitment lest  hard-won  gains  be  lost  In 
our  failure  to  keep  up  with  the  contin- 
uous changes  in  our  society.  I  am  con- 
fident that  working  together,  we  will 
move  still  closer  to  our  goal  of  eco- 
nomic equity  for  alL  I  urge  aU  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  in  qwnsorlng  this  im- 
portant bill.* 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  as  an 
original  oosponsor  of  the  Economic 
Equity  Act  of  1987.  Since  it  was  first 
introduced  in  1981,  this  legislation  has 
become  a  cornerstone  in  the  fight  for 
women's  rights  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
In  the  98th  Congress,  five  sections  of 
the  1983  Economic  Equity  Act  were 
enacted  into  law.  IndudUng  private  and 
public  pension  reform,  child  sivport 
enforcement,  and  two  child  care  Initia- 
tives. The  99th  Congress  enacted  into 
law  six  Economic  Equity  Act  provi- 
sions dealing  with  the  continuation  of 
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tMMiifti  inmrnnoc  prtrate  aDd  military 
I  r«f onni,  chUd  ears  for  hltfier 
atudenta,  and  tax  ref  onn*. 
JO.  «•  have  totOm  itgntnffiit 
toward  ecottotntc  equity  f or 
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, the  procrcH  that  has  been 

^ In  gettlnc  malar  provtatona  of 

the  ■oooomlc  ■Qulty  Act  adopted  over 
the  paat  e  ywtfa.  additional  work  need! 
to  be  dow  This  oMilnn'i  bin  is  oon- 
eemed  with  the  areaa  of  work  and 
family.  Under  the  work  Utle.  imuea 
mdi  M  eiamlnlng  the  imue  of  pay 
aqutty.  equal  aoceai  to  commercial 
eredlt,  part-time  worken.  and  econom- 
ic aeeurtty  are  addrewed.  The  family 
title  nUlii— f  the  lack  of  affordable 
quality  ehUd  care  available  in  our 
eountry  today  through  a  dependent 


y^Miy  Of  the  aectlom  of  the  1987 
■eonomk:  Cqulty  Act  have  been  or  will 
be  wpara^iy  introduced.  I  am  pleaaed 
that  four  bills  that  I  Introduced  in  the 
100th  CoofreM  have  been  included  In 
the  act  Ify  first  bill,  relating  to  eco- 
nomic security.  &  170.  would  amend 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
repeal  the  separate  definition  of  dls- 
abOlty  iweaently  applicable  to  widows 
and  widowers.  This  bOl  provides  that 
the  month*  of  a  widow's  or  widower's 
entitlement  to  Social  Security  Insur- 
ance [8811  benefits  <m  the  basis  of  dis- 
ability may  be  uaed  In  establishing  his 
or  her  entitlement  to  Medicare  bene- 
fits on  that  basis. 

The  remainder  of  my  Mils  addrees 
the  noed  for  accessible.  quaUty  child- 
care,  a  1070  would  increase  funding 
for  the  UUe  ZX  social  services  block 
grant  by  $a00  mDlion  in  fiscal  year 
19M.  $300  mflllon  in  fiscal  year  1M9. 
and  $400  million  in  fiscal  year  1900. 
The  social  services  block  grant  is  a 
major  source  of  funding  for  chUd  care 
lervices  for  low-innnne  working  par- 
enta  ami  parents  seeking  self-sufficien- 
cy through  education  and  training 
programs.  8.  222  would  amend  the 
State  Depmdent  Care  Development 
Oranta  Act.  which  I  originally  intro- 
duced in  the  99th  Ckmgress.  by  allow- 
ing funds  to  be  used  for  program  oper- 
ating costs,  as  well  as  start  up  costs. 
This  important  amendment  wUl  make 
before  and  after-school  programs  for 
Imtch-key  children  more  accessible  for 
low-income  families. 

Ftaially,  8.  183.  which  was  included 
in  last  seaslon's  Economic  Equity  Act, 
would  establish  grants  for  ^lUd  care 
programs  In  public  housing  projects. 
Public  hn«««*"g  agencies  would  con- 
tract with  nonprofit  organisations 
within  their  communities  to  provide 
chUd  care  services  to  lower  income 
famDlcs  in  public  bousing.  8.  183 
would  provide  $5  million  each  year  for 
three  consecutive  years. 

The  1987  Economic  Equity  Act  rep- 
resents a  comprehensive,  forward- 
looking  approach  to  improving  the 
economic     well-being     of     American 


^..^ and  famUlea.  I  urge  my  col- 

laaguea  to  join  me  in  cosponsorlng  this 
legislation. 

By  Mr.  HKLM8  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DuasmBMBa.  Mr.  Bosanrm, 
Mr.  LMTTBiraam.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Hvux.  Mr.  LooAB.  Mr.  8»- 
TBiia.    Mr.    HaoR.    and    Mr. 

OOCHBAll): 

8J.  Rea.  149.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  period  oommffnrlng  on  June 
21  1989,  and  ending  on  June  28,  1989. 
as'  "Fy>od  and  Science  Technology 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

rooe  Aim  tdBKa  iwanoLOOT  WB 
Mr.  »T»TM«  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  beginning  June  2S, 
1989,  as  "Food  Sdenoe  and  Technolo- 
gy WertL" 

The  abundant  supply  of  safe,  nutri- 
tious, and  affordable  foods  in  America 
is  directly  attributable  to  the  field  of 
food  science  and  technology.  Through 
the  use  of  scientific  skills  and  knowl- 
edge, food  scientlsU  and  technologlsU 
In  the  United  States  working  In  educa- 
tion. Industry,  and  government  have 
advanced  the  production,  processing, 
preservation,  evaliiation,  and  distribu- 
tion of  nutritious,  safe,  and  acceptable 
foods. 

As  the  population  increases  through- 
out the  world.  It  is  important  that  we 
continue  to  develop  new  and  improved 
f  oo(k  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  United 
States  has  been  a  leader  in  this  field, 
which  has  helped  assure  that  farm 
products  reach  consumers  in  a  safe, 
high-quality,  and  affordable  form:  and 
countries  around  the  world  look  to  the 
United  States  for  efficient  and  produc- 
tive research  and  development. 

By  passing  this  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  of  June  25,  1989,  as 
"Ftood  Science  and  Technology  Week." 
the  American  public  will  recognise  the 
importance  of  food  adence  and  tech- 
nology to  this  Nation  and  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

BCr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resoluUon  be  print- 
ed in  the  Raooas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RacoBS,  as  follows: 


WhATMa  there  are  mere  than  M  unlveni- 
Oee  in  the  United  Statca  with  deputmeoU 
offerlnc  ttrofranu  leadlnc  to  BjB..  ICJB..  and 
Ph.  D.  decreet  in  food  adenoe  and  t««hnolo- 

S7*> 

Whereas  acadwntp  inaUtutloos  In  the 
United  States  have  trained  tens  of  thou- 
sand of  food  scientists  and  technoloctets. 
both  fron  this  oountry  and  abroad: 

Whereas  food  scientlsU  and  technolnelsU 
have  developed  new  technolocies  In  food 
production,  and  their  counterparts  in  |ov- 
emment  have  guided  the  appUcatkm  of 
good  manufactuilnc  practices  to  assure  a 
safe  food  supply; 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  continues  to 
be  a  leader  in  food  technolocy  transfer  to 
developing  countries: 

Whereas  low  cost  and  nutritious  foods  de- 
veloped In  the  United  States  can  now  be 
found  In  virtually  every  third  world  coun- 
try; 

Whereas  the  world  has  looked  to  the 
United  States  for  Innovations  In  food  t»od- 
uct  and  process  development;  and 

Whereas  American  unlvenitles.  and  State 
and  local  governments  are  working  together 
with  the  Federal  government  in  reeearehlng 
and  developing  an  even  more  nutritious  and 
safe  food  supply  for  the  nation  and  the 
world:  Now.  therefore,  be  it: 

Jtesolved  fry  M«  SenaU  and  Howe  oS  Rep- 
naentative$  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conffre—  auembled.  That  the  period 
«nwm»«HnriT»f  on  June  31,  1989.  and  ending 
on  June  38. 1989.  Is  designated  as  "Food  Sci- 
ence and  Technolocy  Week",  and  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorised  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
prodamaUon  calling  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  period  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  actlvlUea. 
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Wheraas  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
food  supply  In  the  United  States  are  un- 
matched by  those  of  any  other  country; 

Whereas  nutritious  foods  are  available  at 
a  reasonable  cost,  for  consumption  both  at 
home  and  away  from  home,  throughout  the 
year. 

Whereas  food  scientlsU  and  technoloclsU 
of  the  United  States,  working  in  education 
sDd  government,  have  been  innovative 
world  leaders  In  the  development,  pieauva- 
Uon.  and  distribution  of  safe  and  nutritious 
foods: 

Whereas  food  sdenoe  and  technolocy  has 
been  taucht  In  American  universities  In- 
creastncly  and  Intensively  for  the  past  fifty 
years: 


By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  McCLURE): 
8J.  Res.  150.  A  joint  resolution  to 
express  the  approval  of  Congress  of 
the  site  on  the  Clinch  River  in  the 
Roane  County  portion  of  Oak  Ridge, 
TN  for  a  monitored  retrievable  storage 
facility,  with  reQ>ect  to  which  a  notice 
of  disapproval  was  submitted  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
and  the  legidature  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee  on  May  29,  1987;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

APrsovAL  or  a  sm  voa  a  mohitubbd 

■RBIXVABLS  STOBAOS  rACIUTT 

•  B£r.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 115  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act  of  1982,  I  am  introducing  today  a 
resolution  of  approval  of  the  proposed 
site  for  construction  of  a  monitored  re- 
trievable storage  facility  on  the  Clinch 
River  in  the  Roane  County  portion  of 
Oak  Ridge.  TN. 

SecUon  141  of  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  submit  to  Congress  a  pro- 
posal for  one  or  more  monitored  re- 
trievable storage  facilities.  The  pro- 
poaal  is  to  be  site  specific  and  present- 
ed in  sufficient  detail  to  permit  the  so- 
licitation of  bids  for  construction  and 
to   support    congressional    authorisar 

tion. 

On  March  SO,  1987,  the  Secretary 
complied  with  this  requirement,  sub- 


mitting to  Congress  a  document  enti- 
tled "Monitored  Retrievable  Storage 
Submission  to  Congress,  Volume  1, 
The  Prt^xMal.  March  1987."  The  pro- 
posal named  as  the  preferred  site  for 
the  facility  a  site  on  the  Clinch  River 
in  Oak  Ridge.  TN. 

On  May  29.  the  Senate  received  peti- 
tions numbered  POM-161  snd  POM- 
162  from  the  Oovemor  and  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Tennessee  disap- 
proving the  preferred  and  alternative 
sites  described  in  the  Secretary's  pro- 
posaL  The  act  provides  an  opportunity 
for  Congress  to  override  the  objections 
of  the  State  to  the  siting  of  a  moni- 
tored retrievable  storage  facility 
through  a  joint  resolution  of  approval 
for  the  site.  The  resolution  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  such  a  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  monitored  retriev- 
able storage  facility  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  is  an  integral  part 
of  our  national  program  for  the  dis- 
posal of  nuclear  waste,  a  program  that 
simply  must  succeed.  The  debate  on 
this  proposal  has  begun  and  will  now 
intensify  with  consideration  of  this 
resolution.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
understand  the  stakes  in  this  debate 
and  that  we  can  reach  a  satisfactory 
resolution  that  permits  the  essential 
task  of  providing  for  the  safe  Isolation 
of  nuclear  wastes  from  the  biom>here 
to  go  forward. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  RaooBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Raooas.  as  follows: 

8J.Rss.lM 

Aesolved  bp  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
reaentoHvee  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreu  AtaemUed,  That  there  hereby  Is 
approved  the  site  at  the  Clinch  River  In  the 
Roane  County  portion  of  Oak  Rl(k[e,  Ten- 
nessee, for  a  monitored  retrievable  storage 
faculty,  with  respect  to  whlc^  a  notice  of 
disapproval  was  submitted  by  Ned 
McWherter.  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  and  the  lifclslat.ure  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee  on  >Cay  39. 198T« 


By  Mr.  DaCONCINI  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  OaAssunr,  BCr.  L*u- 
TBfBSBO,  Mr.  D'Amato,  liCr. 
NiocLis,  Mr.  FowLKR.  Mr.  Sar- 
aams,  Mr.  Oobs,  Mr.  Exoh, 
Mr.  PaassuBt,  Mr.  Duanr- 
BsaaxR,  Mr.  Bbadlkt,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  AOAMS,  lifr.  Monn- 
HAH,  Mr.  Oixmf,  Bfr.  Luoas, 
Mr.  McCLima,  BCr.  Rns,  Ms. 
MxBiTLSKi,  Mr.  iMva,  Mr. 
Bxncnas,  Mr.  Quatlb,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Ixaht,  Mr.  Boasic, 
Mr.  SnfOH,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
KABms.  Mr.  Sahvobd,  Mr. 
RiBOLx,  Mr.  Pbtor.  Mr.  Stat- 
roao.  Mi.  Triblx,  Mr.  Numi, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  MrTCHm,  Mr. 
SiBVEHS,  Mr.  Orabam,  Mr. 
HuMPHaxT,  Mr.  iNotrrs,  Mr. 
Hsnn,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Wilsoh, 
Mr.  BoscHwnz,  Mr.  McCais, 


Mr.  Bavcus,  Mr.  BcmsaiT,  Mr. 
BmoAMAif,    Mr.    BasAux,    Mr. 
Daschlb,  Mr.  Hbum,  Mr.  Hol- 
Lnros,  Mr.  Johhstow.  Mr.  Kbt- 
ifDT,  Mr.  MaidCfm,  Mr.  Man- 
aaBAUM.     Mr.     Sassaa.     Mr. 
SHaLBT,  Mr.  Gabu,  Mr.  Abm- 
sraoira,  Mr.  Evahs,  Mr.  Mua- 
KowsKi,     Mr.     SPBCxaa.     Mr. 
Snais,  and  Mr.  Poas): 
S,J.  Res.  151.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate August   1,   1987,  as  "Helsinki 
Human  Rlghta  Day":  to  the  Ccnnmit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BBSma  KUIIAII  aiOBTS  BAT 

•  Mr.  DaCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Introduce  today,  togeth- 
er with  many  of  my  colleagues,  a  joint 
resolution  that  authorizes  and  re- 
quests the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  designate  August  1,  1987,  as 
"Helsfaikl  Human  Righto  Day." 

Twelve  years  ago,  on  August  1,  1975, 
representatives  from  35  countries 
joined  together  in  signing  the  final  act 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Ihurope,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Helsinki  Accords.  This 
agreement  covers  every  aq)ect  of  East- 
West  relations,  including  military  se- 
curity, scientific  and  cultxural  ex- 
changes, trade  and  economic  coopera- 
tion, and  human  righto. 

The  principles  contained  in  these  ac- 
cords require  the  participating  states 
to  "req>ect  human  righto  and  funda- 
mental freedoms,  including  the  free- 
dom of  thought,  conscience,  religion  or 
belief,  for  all  without  distinction  as  to 
race,  sex,  language  or  religion."  They 
further  address  a  principle  which  is 
central  to  the  underlying  purpose  of 
the  Helsinki  agreement;  the  unre- 
strained movement  of  people,  ideas, 
and  information. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  sever- 
al signatory  nations  have  not  honored 
these  commitments.  Basic  freedoms 
which  should  be  the  right  of  every  cit- 
izen such  as  the  free  expression  of 
thought,  unrestricted  emigration  and 
family  reunification  have  been  abused 
and  in  many  cases,  categorically 
denied. 

This  resolution  requesto  the  Presi- 
dent to  consistently  raise  the  issue  of 
noncompliance  with  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords with  the  Oovemmento  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Bulgaria.  Czechoslova- 
kia, the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
Hungary,  Poland,  and  Romania. 

The  President  is  further  requested 
to  continue  to  press  specifically  for 
the  release  of  all  Soviet  political  pris- 
oners, including  Helsinki  monitors,  a 
significant  increase  in  Soviet  emli^ 
tion,  the  resolution  of  all  family  reuni- 
fication cases,  and  the  cessation  of 
radio  transmission  jamming. 

In  November  1986,  reprenentatives 
from  the  signatory  states  convened  in 
Vienna  to  review  all  aq>ecto  of  the 
Helsinki  accords.  While  the  review 
process  is  demonstrating  minor  im- 
provemento  in  aome  areas,  much  still 


needs  to  be  accomplished.  This  resolu- 
tion expresses  the  importance  of  con- 
veying to  the  other  signatosy  statea  at 
the  review  meeting  the  need  for  a  bal- 
anced result  which  ensures  that  mili- 
tary security  concerns  do  not  outweigh 
those  relating  to  human  rights 

By  proclaiming  August  1.  1987.  as 
"Helsinki  Human  Righto  Day,"  we  re- 
affirm our  ommltment  to  the  princi- 
ples governing  the  Helsinki  acorada; 
princU>les  that  mirror  those  upon 
which  our  own  CcmsUtutlon  is  hascd 

Tranagreasions  against  freedoms 
which  are  the  Inherent  right  of  every 
individual  must  not  be  tolerated  in  any 
context.  When  these  occur  as  a  result 
of  domestic  policies  by  nations  who 
have  publicly  agreed  to  protect  and 
honor  the  fundamental  human  righto 
of  their  citizens,  we  must  make  an 
equally  public  statonent  that  we 
expect  them  to  live  up  to  their  inter- 
national agreemento. 

I  urge  each  Member  of  this  body  to 
support  this  resolution  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  be 
printed  in  the  Raooao  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  pninted  in 
the  RaooBD.  as  follows: 

SJ.  Rss.  161 

Whereas  August  1.  1987,  wm  be  the 
twelfth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Co(weratlon  in  Europe  (hereafter  In  this 
preamble  referred  to  as  the  "Helsinki  Ac- 
cords"): 

Whereas  on  August  1,  197S,  the  w*>m«m 
Acowds  were  agreed  to  by  the  OovemmenU 
of  Austria,  Belgium,  Bulvula,  r>mnmAm 
Cyprus,  Cleehostovakla,  Denmark.  Ftaland, 
France,  the  Oerman  Democratic  Republic, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Oerautny,  Oreeoe, 
the  Holy  See,  Hungary,  Tf»iM»H.  Ireland, 
Italy,  Liechtenstein.  Luxembourg,  Malta, 
Monaco,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Pvriand. 
Portugal,  Romania.  San  Marino,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Swltarriand,  Tuitey,  the  Unioti  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  King- 
dom, the  United  States  of  America,  and 
Yugoslavia; 

Whereas  the  participating  States  have 
committed  themselves  to  balanced  progress 
in  all  areas  of  the  Helsinki  Aooords: 

Whereas  the  w»i«»«m  Aooords  express  the 
commitment  of  the  partldpatlnc  States  to 
"recocnlae  the  universal  signlfleanoe  of 
human  righU  and  fundamental  freedoou, 
respect  for  which  is  an  wsfntlsl  factor  for 
the  peace.  Justice  and  well-being  necessary 
to  ensure  the  developmoit  of  friendly  rda- 
tl<ms  and  cooperation  among  themselves  as 
among  all  States": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "req>ect  human  rlghU  and  fundamental 
freedoms.  Including  the  freedom  of  thought, 
consdence,  religion  or  belief,  for  all  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  sex.  language  or  rdl- 
slon": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  expt-ess 
the  commitment  of  the  partldpatliv  States 
to  "promote  and  encourage  Uie  effective  ex- 
ercise of  dvll.  political,  ecomwilff.  aodal,  cul- 
tural and  other  rl^U  and  freedOBH  all  at 
which  derive  from  the  Inherent  digntty  of 
the  human  person  and  are  fsniittsl  for  his 
free  snd  fuU  development": 


.  .     ^  ^,^^.^^w^  w^       o«?m.T  ▲  'W*V 
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I  the  HsMnkl  Aooofdi  tiao  —^    - 
the  oonynttaant  oT  Um  pvtMpktlBC  SUtM 
to  •^neoiPDlH  and  iwpict  the  (rMdom  of 
the  todWdofcl  to  protaa  Md  pnctlM.  •lone 

SLiM  MtectoMOOttlMiM  with  the  dteUtM 
of  hli  ofwn  oooMtanoe'*:  . 

imiiiuMi  tha  miiln^l  Aeoordi  alao  «xpt«H 
the  cammltBMnt  of  th«  putloliwtliii  8UtM 
to  •!»«  tmttory  nrtloiial  mtaortttaj«lrt 
In    iiiwt  ttiT  -«i*»t  "f  p—OM  bofcmgtna  to 

lu^thitt  aieh  8tikt«  "wfll  •fford  thm  the 
tuU  opportunity  for  the  •etaal  enjoymontof 

huBU  light,  ind  '«™*f5f»*^,  ^iJ^^ST 
•nd  win.  to  tbta  mumer.  vnUet  tbatr  la«IU- 
mau  tataniU  to  this  wiMre": 
WberoM  tlM  HoMnkl  Aeeordi  alao  ozpTMB 

the  comnUtment  of  the  V*'^;f°*J*^ 
to  "oonrtuitly  MH-ct  theae  rightt  end  free- 
iSaoB  to  their  mutual  rtifttloiM "  and  that 
«*  «ataa  "wffl  andeMorJotat^  and  B«ga. 
rately  torh"*''^  to  oooperatton  with  the 
United  HatloBB.  to  prtMnote  unlveraal  and 
ettaetlve  reapeet  for  them": 

Wbeteaa  the  Hetatokl  Aocorda  alao  exiweaa 
the  eommltment  of  the  partldpattogStatea 
to-cooflnn  the  rl«ht  of  the  todlvldual  to 
know  and  act  upon  hia  rtg^ta  and  duties  to 
thtofMd": 

Whovaa  the  Hdstokl  Aooords  alao  expreas 

the  eommltment  of  the  purtHslpatlnf  Statea 

to  the  field  of  human  n«htt  and  (undunm- 

tal  jjuuiliaiis  to  "act  to  conformity  with  the 

ounwaea  and  prlndplea  of  the  Charter  of 

ttM^lted  Natlom  and  with  the  Dnlvenal 

Dedaiatlon  of  Human  RlshU"  and  to  "(ul- 

fin  their  oMI«atlnna  as  set  forth  to  the 

totomatkmal  declaratlaoa  and  agreemenu 

to  this  fMd.  toehidint  Inter  alia  the  ptw- 

nalli^— 1  corenanU  on  Human  Rights,  by 

which  they  may  be  bound":  

Whereoa  the  Helsinki  Aocorda  also  expreaa 

the  oammltment  of  the  participating  Statea 

to  guarantee  the  right  of  the  individual  to 

leave  hto  own  country  and  return  to  such 

country:  

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  partldpaUng  8taU« 
to  "facilitate  freer  movement  and  contacts. 
Individually  and  ooUeettvely.  whether  pri- 
moj  or  offldally.  among  persons.  InsUtu- 
UoM^and  ofganlmtlons  of  the  partldpaUng 
States,  snd  to  contribute  to  the  soIuUon  of 
the  humanitarian  problems  that  arise  to 
that  oanneetlon": 

Wheivas  the  Hfl*'"^'  Accords  alao  expreas 
the  eoounltment  of  the  participating  8t^ 
to  "favorably  ooiwlder  applications  for 
travel  with  the  purpose  of  allowing  persons 
to  enter  or  leave  their  territory  temporarily, 
and  on  a  rvgular  baata  if  dealred.  to  order  to 

visit  members  of  their  famOlea":  

Whereas  the  H^li-iwM  Accords  also  exprem 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  Statea 
to  "deal  to  a  poatUve  and  humanitarian 
9«rtt  wKh  the  appUeatkms  of  persons  who 
irtdi  to  be  reunited  with  members  of  their 
fsmOy"  and  "to  deal  with  appUcaUona  to 
thli  fidd  aa  expedltloualy  aa  poaalble ': 

Whercaa  the  HeWnkl  Aocorda  alao  exprem 
the  commitment  of  the  parUclpattog  Statea 
to  "examine  favorably  and  on  the  basia  of 
humanitarian  cooatderatlona  requeau  (or 
exit  or  mtry  permlU  from  persons  who 
have  decided  to  marry  a  dtiien  rrom  an- 
other partldpatlng  State": 

Whereas  the  H****"^'  Aooords  also  exprem 
the  commitment  of  the  partldpattog  States 
to  "fscOttate  wider  travel  by  their  dOsens 
for  nCT*9"«i  or  piofmsinnsi  reasons": 

Whereas  the  OoveramenU  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Sodallst  RepubUca.  Bulgaria. 
Ciechoalovakla.    the   German   Democratic 


HiMmMt^  Hungary.  Poland,  and  Romania, 
to  agreeiiw  to  the  Helalnkl  Aocorda.  have  ac- 
knowledged an  adherence  to  the  prtodples 
of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
as  embodtod  to  the  Helsinki  Accords; 

Whereas  to  varying  degrees  the  aforemen- 
tioned OovemmenU  consciously  and  sys- 
tematically have  violated  their  eo™?"; 
ments  to  the  Helsinki  Accords  by  d^^tog 
Individual  their  inherent  rlghte  to  freedom 
of  religion,  thought,  consdenoe.  and  belief: 

Whereas  to  varying  dsgrees  the  aforemen- 
tioned OovemmenU  oonadously  and  sys- 

twnatlfallT  have  »to»»t«L}^.JfI!S^ 
menu  to  the  Helsinki  Aooords  by  reatrlcting 
the  free  movement  of  people,  Ideas,  and  in- 
formation: 

Whereaa  to  November  198«  repr«aenta- 
ttvea  from  the  signatory  Statea  convened  to 
Vienna  to  review  implementation  of  the 
Helsinki  AcconK  including  the  human 
righU  and  humanitarian  provisions;  and 

Whereas  the  Vienna  meeting  haapreaent- 
ed  Important  opportunltlea  to  address  iasues 
of  compliance  with  the  human  righU  and 
humanitarian  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords: How.  therefore,  be  It 

JtesolMd  fry  tlu  SenaU  and  Houte  of  tup- 
naentattvea  of  tlu  United  States  of  America 
in  Conon—  o—nMed.  That- 

(1)  August  1.  IMl.  the  twelfth  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Helsinki  Accords  is  des- 
ignated as  "Helsinki  Human  RighU  Day"; 

(2)  the  President  la  authorised  and  re- 
quested to  tasue  a  proclamaUon  reasserting 
the  AmeHcan  commitment  U>  fuU  imple- 
menUUon  of  the  human  righU  and  humani- 
tarian prt>vklona  of  the  Helsinki  Accords, 
urging  aU  signatory  naUons  to  abide  by 
their  obligations  under  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
corxls.  and  encouraging  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtee  to  Jota  the  President  and  Con- 
gress In  observance  of  Helsinki  Human 
RlghU  Day  with  appropriate  programa. 
ceremonies,  and  actlvttiea; 

(S)  the  Pr««klent  Is  further  requested  to 
conttoue  his  efforU  to  achieve  fuU  imple- 
mentation of  the  human  rtghU  provisions  of 
the  Helsinki  Accords  by  raising  the  Issue  of 
noncompliance  with  the  OovemmenU  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Bulgaria.  Caechoslovakla. 
the  Oerman  Democratic  Republic  Hungary. 
Poland,  and  Romania  at  every  available  op- 
portunity: „._j  ._ 

(4)  the  President  U  further  requeated  to 
convey  to  aU  signatories  of  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
corcta  that  respect  for  human  rtghU  and 
fundamental  freedoms  Is  a  vital  element  of 
further  progrem  to  the  ongoing  Helsinki 

(6)  the  President  Is  authorised  ta  convey 
to  alllea  and  friends  of  the  U»»"**^i** 
that  unity  on  the  question  of  respect  for 
human  righU  and  fundamental  freedoms  Is 
the  most  effecUve  means  to  promote  the 
fuU  ImplementaUon  of  the  human  rights 
and  humanitarian  provisions  of  the  Helsinki 

Accords:  .    .  ,_ 

(6)  the  President  U  further  requested  to 
conttoue  his  efforts  to  achieve  the  release  of 
aD  poUtlcal  prisoners  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
lnf!iiHh»g  Helsinki  monitors,  the  ilgnlficant 
Increase  to  Soviet  emigration,  the  reaoluUon 
of  aU  family  reunification  caaea.  and  the 
riMsstlnn  of  radio  transmission  Jamming: 

(7)  the  President  Is  further  requested  to 
■eek  the  Induslon.  in  any  concluding  docu- 
ment agreed  to  In  Vienna,  of  a  mechanism 
to  sssure  that  human  rtghU  progrem  is  sus- 
tained foUowing  the  conduslon  of  the 
Vienna  Conference  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration to  Europe;  and 

(S)  the  President  Is  further  requested  to 
convey  to  signatory  States  the  desire  of  the 


United  States  for  a  balanced  result  at  the 
Vienna  meeting  that  wiU  not  favor  military 
aecurtty  at  the  expense  of  human  righta. 

8k.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  di- 
rected to  tianmit  copies  of  this  Jotot  reso- 
lution to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Ambassadors  of  the  thirty- 
four  Helsinki  signatory  nations.* 


By  Mr.  RIEOLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Lbvik): 
SJ.  Reg.  162.  A  Joint  reeolutlonex- 
tirfslnff  the  sense  of  the  Congreaa 
with  regpect  to  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  people  of  EBtonia. 
LatTlA,  and  Lithuania;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

manaimcB  poa  BiomA.  latvu.  *m> 

UTBUAinA 

•  Mr.  RIEOIiE.  Mr.  Pregident.  the 
Joint  reeolution  I  am  Introducing 
today,  along  with  my  ooUeague  from 
Michigan.  Mr.  Umm.  is  intended  to 
focus  world  attention  on  the  fate  of 
the  Ci«)Uve  Baltic  SUtes  of  Estonto. 
Latvia  and  Lithuania. 

In  the  47  years  which  have  passed 
stnce  Soviet  forces  overran  the  three 
independent  BalUc  republics,  the  Esto- 
nian. Latvian,  and  Lithuanian  people 
have  been  denied  their  basic  human 
lights,  including  the  right  to  self-de- 
termination. 

The  Baltic  people  have  been 
strengthened  and  reassured  by  the 
firmness  of  United  States  poUcy. 
which  has  consistently  refused  to  rec- 
ognise the  forced  incorporation  of 
their  naUons  Into  the  Soviet  UnlOT. 
Two  years  ago.  on  July  26.  1983,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  reaffirmed  the  XJB.  posi- 
tion by  offldaUy  informing  aU 
member  naUons  of  the  United  NaUons 
of  the  UA  policy  of  nonrecognition. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  Joint  resoluUon. 
which  calls  upon  the  President  to 
again  Issue  a  statement  on  July  26. 
1M7  officially  Informing  the  United 
NaUons  of  United  SUtes  support  for 
the  self-determination  of  all  peoples, 
and  nonrecognlUon  of  the  forced  in- 
corporaUon  of  the  Baltic  States  Into 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne 
text  of  the  Joint  reaoluUon  te  printed 
IntheRgcoRD.  .^     i  .  * 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RacoRD.  as  follows: 

SJ.  Rxs.  153 
Whereas  the  subjugaUon  of  peoples  to 
foreign  domination  constitutes  a  d^al  of 
human  rlghU  and  is  contrary  to  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations: 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  "»• '^'>®,?f*f: 
determination  and  to  freely  establish  their 
political  status  and  pursue  their  own  eco- 
nomic, sodal.  cultural,  and  religious  devd- 
opment.  a  right  that  was  confirmed  to  1»76 
to  the  Helsinki  Final  Act; 

Whereas  on  June  21.  IMO.  armed  forcM  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  coUuslon  with  Nasi 
Germany,  overran  the  Independent  Baltic 
republics  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Uthuax^ 
and  fordbly  Incorporated  them  into  the 
Soviet  Union,  depriving  the  Baltic  peoplea 


of  their  basic  humsn  rights,  toduding  the 
right  to  self -^leterminatlon: 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  oonttoues  efforU  to  change  the 
ethnic  character  of  the  population  of  Esto- 
nia. Latvia,  aiui  lithuanla  through  policies 
of  Russiflcatlon  and  dOution  of  their  native 
populations; 

Whereas  the  United  States  oonttoues  to 
recognise  the  dtolomatlc  representatives  of 
the  last  IndepoMlent  Baltic  govemmenU 
and  supporU  the  aspirations  of  the  Baltic 
peoples  to  self-determination  and  national 
Independence,  a  prlndple  enunciated  to 
IMO  and  reconfirmed  by  the  President  on 
July  36.  1983,  when  he  offldally  informed 
all  memt>er  naUons  of  the  United  Nations 
that  the  United  States  has  never  recognised 
the  forced  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  SUtes 
toto  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  oonttoues  to 
deny  the  people  of  Brtonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  the  right  to  exist  as  independent 
countries,  separate  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  denies  the  Baltic  peoples  the  right  to 
freely  pursue  human  contacts,  movement 
acrom  totemational  borders,  emigration,  re- 
ligious expresdon.  and  other  hiunan  rlghU 
entunerated  to  the  Helsinki  Final  Act:  Now. 
therefore,  l>e  it. 

iiesoltied  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
raentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Cononu  aetembled.  That  the  Congress— 

(1)  reoogniaes  the  conttouing  desire  snd 
right  of  the  people  of  the  Baltic  States  of 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Uthuania  for  freedom 
and  independeixx  from  the  Soviet  Unl<m; 

(2)  calls  upon  the  Preddent  to  direct 
worid  attention  to  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation of  the  people  of  the  Baltic  SUtes  by 
issuing  on  July  26.  1987.  a  sUtement  that 
offldally  informs  all  member  nations  of  the 
United  Nations  of  the  support  of  the  United 
States  for  self-determination  of  all  peoples 
and  nonrecognition  of  the  forced  Incorpora- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

(»  calls  upon  the  Preddent  to  promote 
compliance  with  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  in 
the  Baltic  SUtes  through  human  contacts, 
family  reunification,  free  movement,  eml- 
graUon  righta.  the  right  to  religious  expres- 
sion and  other  human  righU  enumerated  to 
the  Heistoki  Accords.* 


ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0RS 

S.11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cramstoh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschu]  was  added  as  a 
oosponsor  of  S.  11  a  biU  to  amend  title 
38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  establish 
certain  procedures  for  the  adjudica- 
tion of  claims  for  benefits  under  laws 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
IstraUon;  to  apply  the  provisions  of 
secUon  553  of  UUe  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  rulemaking  procedures  of  the 
Veterans'  AdministraUon;  to  provide 
for  Judicial  review  of  certain  final  deci- 
sions of  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs:  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  reasonable  fees  to  attorneys 
for  rendering  legal  represenUtion  to 
individuals  claiming  benefits  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
AdministraUon;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


s.  ss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motitzhaii.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsuhaoa]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  8.  38.  a  bill  to  Increase  the  authori- 
zaUon  of  appropriaUons  for  the 
Magnet  School  Program  for  fiscal  year 
1987  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  ex- 
isting Magnet  School  Programs,  and 
for  the  egtabllshment  of  new  Magnet 
School  Programs. 

s.  ss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dahtorth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Orasslkt]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  58,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  make  the  credit 
for  increasing  research  activities  per- 
manent and  to  increase  the  amount  of 
such  credit. 

s.  sss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsuhaoa. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DxCoHcnn]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8.  368.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  CosmeUc  Act 
to  ban  the  reimporUUon  of  drugs  in 
the  United  SUtes.  to  place  restrictions 
on  drug  samples,  to  ban  certain  resales 
of  drugs  purchased  by  hospitals  and 
other  health  care  facillUes.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  40S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Evamb,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
DakoU  [Mr.  Prbslbr]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  8.  402.  a  bill  to  provide 
that  during  a  2-year  period  each  item 
of  any  Joint  resoluUon  maUng  con- 
tinuing appropriaUons  that  is  agreed 
to  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  in 
the  same  form  shall  be  eiuvlled  as  a 
separate  Joint  resolution  for  presenU- 
Uon  to  the  President. 

S.  4  so 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstbong. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  SncpsoH]  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  IMi.  MATSUifAOA]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  450,  a  bill  to 
recognize  the  organization  Icnown  as 
the  National  Mining  Hall  of  Fame  and 
Museum. 

S.  4BS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mttrkowski, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Lugab]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  8.  453,  a  bill  to  amend  UUe  38. 
United  SUtes  Code,  and  the  Veterans' 
Dioxln  and  RadiaUon  Exposure  Com- 
pensation Standards  Act  to  improve 
the  standards  for  determining  wheth- 
er a  radiaUon-related  disease  is  service 
connected,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  SSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TBtntMOHD.  the 
luunes  of  the  Senator  from  liissiasippi 
[Mr.  CocHRAH].  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sbklbt]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  8.  533.  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Veterans'  Administration  as  an  ex- 
ecuUve  department. 


a  SS7 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  DaCoscnii. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
DakoU  [Mr.  Bvsincx]  was  added  as  a 
coQwnsor  of  8.  567.  a  bill  to  dailfy  the 
circumstanoes  under  which  terrttoiial 
provisions  in  licenses  to  distribute  and 
sell  trademariced  malt  beverage  prod- 
ucte  are  lawful  imder  the  anUtrust 
laws. 

asTo 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucos.  the 
name  of  the  Soiator  fran  New  Mezleo 
[li<r.  BnTOAMAH]  was  added  as  a  co- 
qwnsor  of  8.  570.  a  bill  to  reduce  at- 
momheric  pollution  to  protect  the 
stratosphere  from  osone  depletion, 
and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  sio 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dolr;  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tnrtiana 
[Mr.  LuoAR]  was  added  as  a  cosponscn- 
of  8.  610.  a  bill  to  authorize  demon- 
strations of  innovative  methods  to 
simplify  existing  programs  of  assist- 
ance for  low-income  families  and  indi- 
viduals and  increase  their  economic 
self-sufficiency  through  improved 
woiic  opportunities,  to  afford  States 
and  localities  the  necessary  flexibility 
to  streamline  programs  and  reduce  du- 
plicative, excessive,  and  inefficient  ex- 
penditures, to  establish  an  Interagen- 
cy Low-Income  (^portimity  board, 
and  for  other  purposes, 
a  Tos 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prozmzsk,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sahfors]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8.  708,  a  bill  to  require 
annual  appropriaUons  of  funds  to  sup- 
port timber  management  and  resotuce 
conservation  on  the  Tongaas  National 
Forest. 

a  Tss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johwstoh.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Aitensas 
[Mr.  BxTifPSRs].  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  DcCoRcnn],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsuhaoa] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  769.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  authorize  assistance  for  cen- 
ters for  minority  medical  educati<»i, 
minority  pharmacy  education,  minori- 
ty veterinary  medidne  education,  and 
minority  dentistry  education. 

S.  8«0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bobbv,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Ribgle]  was  added  as  a  oosponsor 
of  8.  860.  a  bill  to  designate  '"The 
Stars  and  Stripes  Forever"  as  the  na- 
tional march  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

a  sss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KsmnDT.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iMOUTXl  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  8.  863,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  admission  of  the  SUte  of 
New  Columbia  into  the  Uni<»i. 
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S.M* 

At  the  re<iuert  of  Mr.  Qcmm.  the 
B»»»«*«  of  the  Swtor  from  Kentucky 
mr.  ifoOommxl  and  the  Senator 
fram  Maine  [Mr.  MxtooliJ  were 
£mmI  aa  covoiMon  of  &  8M.  a  bUl  to 
yawwi  the  rTwnin""<rti"«»**  Act  of 
1M4  to  provide  for  fair  marketlnc 
pnetioea  for  ootatn  enerypted  aatel- 

>.  •«« 

At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  Barraaw.  the 
.».»u>  of  the  Senator  from  Mlaaiaalppl 
[Mr  Smniia]  waa  added  aa  a  ooapon- 
■or  of  a  M4.  a  bfll  to  revtae  the  allot- 
ment fonnula  for  the  Alcohol.  Dni« 
AbuM.  and  Mental  Health  Servtoea 
Block  Grant  under  part  B  of  title  XIX 
of  the  Public  Service  Act. 

At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  Hans,  the 
..«».«■  of  the  Senator  from  South 
t?awM*"*  [Mr.  HoLumal  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  MotwihahI 
wen  added  aa  coaponaora  of  S.  962.  a 
bm  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1980  to  allow  a  credit  asalnat 
tax  for  ezpenaea  Incurred  In  the  care 
of  elderly  family  membera. 
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At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  Ctukxnon.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkanaas 
[Mr.  P«TO«]  waa  added  aa  a  ooaponaor 
of  S.  1002,  a  bill  to  amend  title  S8. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  diaabU- 
ity  and  death  benefitt  to  veterana  (and 
Burvlvwa  of  nich  veterana)  expoaed  to 
ionistng  radiation  during  the  detona- 
tion of  a  nuclear  device  in  connection 
with  the  D.S.  nuclear  weapons  teeting 
program  or  the  American  occupation 
of  Hlroahima  or  Nagasaki.  Japan:  and 
for  other  purpoaea. 

S.  107« 

At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  Bbadlbt,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  RbisI  waa  added  as  a  coapooaor 
of  S.  1076.  a  bill  to  amend  UOe  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Secvulty  Act  to  Improve 
the  availability  of  home  health  serv- 
icea  under  the  Medicare  Program,  and 
for  other  purpoaea. 

t.  llTt 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CtoiimAD,  the 
py»n«a  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  DascbliI,  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  auamil.  and  the  Senator 
from  North  DakoU  [Mr.  BusdickI 
were  added  as  ooqxmaors  of  S.  1179.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Conaolidated  Parm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loans,  and  for 
other  purpoaea. 

At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  MsLCHsa.  the 
pMw»  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BxmDicK]  waa  added  as  a 
ooaponaor  of  S.  1189,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  au- 
thorise grants  to  Statea  for  demonstra- 
tion proJecU  that  provide  to  older  in- 
dividuals services  in  return  for  certain 


volunteer  services  provided  to  other 
Indlvlduala. 

S.  1M4 

At  the  nqueat  of  Mr.  CiiAras.  the 
nii««*  of  the  Senator  from  South 
DakoU  [Mr.  DAacBLa]  was  added  as  a 
oospocMor  of  S.  1234.  a  biU  to  amend 
title  88,  United  SUtea  Code,  to  enaure 
tHgJKnity  of  certain  indlvlduala  for 
benefldary  travel  benefits  when  trav- 
eling to  Veterans'  Administration  med- 
ical faciliUea. 

s.  ita* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abmstboho. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  PaaaaLsa]  was  added  as  a 
ooaponaor  of  S.  1239.  a  bUl  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
with  reapect  to  the  treatment  of  cer- 
tain ahori-term  loans. 

S.  ItM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oamx,  the 
namea  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PiuJ.  the  Senator  fn»n 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Paoxmaal,  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Sravawsl 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1288.  a 
bill  to  designate  July  20  of  each  year 
as  "Space  Exploration  Day." 

■HVATB  JOUrr  BSSOLCTIOli  44 

At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  I>u«»aaaoxR, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  CBAml,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  HxnRl.  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautkh- 
BSBOl  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Reaolution  44,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  November  1987.  as 
"National  Diabetes  Month." 

CKHATK  jonrr  usolutiom  st 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TKvnuom,  the 
namea  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  HslmbI.  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  MaisuiiaoaI.  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  H.vtmarr'i  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
59  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  May  1987  as  "National 
Poater  Care  Month." 


BSXATK  JOIWT  USSOLUTIOa  7i 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmoto,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
Oil.  BoHBl  was  added  as  a  coaponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  75.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  desigiuite  the  week  of 
August  2.  1987.  through  August  8. 
1987.  as  "Natioiud  Podiatric  Medicine 
Week.' 


_jiAR  joniT  tssoHmoa  st 
At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  RmLX.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BoRKHl,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  BramxtI  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Seiutte  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 87,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  17,  1987,  as  •National  Com- 
munity Education  Day." 

miATB  Jonrr  BSSoLnnoM  •• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BRADixr.  the 

names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 

[Mr.   AkmsthowoI.  the  Senator  from 

South  Carolina  [Mr.  THumMoiro],  the 
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Senator  from  Arkanaas  [Mr.  Bumf- 
caal,  the  Senator  from  Pennaylvania 
[Mr.  Hsml.  and  the  Senator  from 
Loulaiana  [Mr.  JoHmroal  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Reaolu- 
tion 88,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  November  15, 
1987,  and  ending  Novem'oer  21,  1987. 
as  "Geography  Awareness  Week." 
sssATs  jonr  bbsolotioii  loi 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  CxAirsToa,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.    BvMPcaa],    the    Senator    from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchxll],  and  the  Sena- 
tor frcMn  New  Jersey  [Mr.  LAxmaraaaol 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Reaolution  101,  a  Joint  resolu- 
Uon  to  designating  June  19,  1987  as 
"American  Gospel  Arts  Day." 
'   asiiATs  joan  bssolotiom  io« 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  BmoAMAii,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MxLCHml  was  added  as  a  coapon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  106,  a 
Joint  reaolution  to  recognise  the  Dis- 
abled American  Vietnam  Veterans  Na- 
tional Memorial  as  a  memorial  of  na- 
tional significance. 

CBiATS  jonrr  BisoLnnoH  lot 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  DuaaifBiRGEa. 
the  namea  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  DoLSl.  the  Senator  from  Arisona 
Mr.  DaCoHcnn].  and  the  Seruitor  from 
Miasissippi  [Mr.  CocbbahI  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 109,  a  Joint  reaolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  begiiming  October  4. 
1987.  as  "National  School  Yearbook 

aniAn  joan  ■ssolotiom  1 1 1 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  HxnfZ.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stsvkhs]  was  added  as  a  coaponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Reaolution  111.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  desigruite  each  of  the 
months  of  November  1987,  and  No- 
vember 1988,  as  "National  Hospice 
Month." 

■BHATK  Jonrr  ■■•olutiok  i>i 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mxtibiibaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  RockxfbujbiI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  BumpbrsI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
JoHHSTOif]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  122,  a  Jotot 
resolution  to  designate  the  period 
commencing  on  October  18,  1987,  and 
ending  on  October  24,  1987.  as 
"Gaucher's  Disease  Awareness  Week." 
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sssATS  jonrr  RnoLunoH  las 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
BKirrsKMl,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DaCoHcnn),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampahlre  [Mr.  Humphrxt] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  ResoluUon  125,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  period  commenc- 
ing on  May  9. 1988,  and  ending  on  May 
15.  1988,  as  "NaUonal  Stuttering 
Awareness  We^." 


m  man  assoumow  isi 
At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  Baaiaaa.  the 

name  of  the  Senator  from  i««»Mg«n 
[Mr.  RnoLB]  was  added  aa  a  coapooaor 
of  Senate  Joint  Reaolution  132.  a  J<rint 
resolution  recognising  the  aervloe  and 
oontrfbutions  of  the  Honorable  Wilbur 
J.Cohen. 

■■■ATK  joorr  ■■•OLonoii  is* 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Smcni.  the 
namea  of  the  Senator  fram  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Panaual.  the  Senatm- 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MoTinBAii],  the 
Senator  from  ^IHaoonatn  [Mr.  Paox- 
mss].  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dtxoiil.    the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDDl.  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  LooAa],  the  Senator  from 
CMdahcana  [Mr.  Borkh].  the  Senator 
fmn  Alaska  [Mr.  MnxKowaxi].  the 
Senator    from    Maryland    [Mr.    Saa- 
aAmal.    the    Senator    from    Rhode 
laland  [Mr.  Pax],  the  Seruitor  tnm 
Kansaa  [Mrs.  KaaaaaAUM],  the  Senar 
tor  fran  Hawaii   [Mr.   iMonrs],  the 
Senator    frcnn    West    Virginia    [Mr. 
RocKxnLLia].  the  Seruitor  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Wnaoif],  the  Senatcv  fran 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski],  the  Soia- 
tor  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pktor].  the 
SeruOor  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  LAnm- 
acKG],   the  Seiuttor  fran  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DrntBiBiBaBa].  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  BbahlktI.  the  Sena- 
tor frmn  Miimesota  [Mr.  BoocHwnz], 
and  the  Souttor  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Roth]   were  added  as  coqxmsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Reaolution  135.  a  joint 
resolution  to  rtralgnat^  October  1987 
as  "Polish  American  Heritage  Month." 
sniATX  JonrT  kbolutiom  is« 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  HunPHarr.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fran  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth)  was  added  as  a  coaponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  136.  a  joint 
reaolution  to  deaignate  the  week  of 
December  13,  1987,  through  December 
19.    1987,    as    "National    Drunk    and 
Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week." 


All  lonx  SnOLUTIOK  IS* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gabh,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MrrcHnx],  the  Soiator  fran  Rhode 
laland  [Mr.  Pbll],  the  Senator  tnm 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Paoxmu].  and  the 
Seruitor  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Sravawsl 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Reaolution  139.  a  joint  reaolu- 
tion to  deaignate  July  20.  1987,  as 
"Space  Exploration  Day." 

■BiATB  Jonrr  bbmh.utioii  i41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nrcsias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  frtun  Maine  [Mr. 
BincHBLL]  was  added  as  a  coaponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  141.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  August  29, 1988, 
as  "Natiorud  China-Burma-India  Vet- 
erans Appreciation  Day." 

BBiATx  jonrr  issoLimoa  i4s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  WnocxB,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  frmn  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bbaolst],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  CaAHaroH],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  HatpbldI.  the  Sen- 


ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johhstoh], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Mitb- 
KowaKi].  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DaCoacnn].  the  Senator  from 
Nebrafta  [Mr.  KAanal.  the  Senator 
from  Miasissippi  [Mr.  Oocmuir],  the 
Senator  fran  wfa»higmn  {Mr,  Rxnax], 
the  Senatw  from  Misstasippi  (Mr. 
Siaaaia],  the  Seruitor  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  SxAFfosD],  and  the  Senator  fran 
Kansas  (Mrs.  KAsaoAuif]  were  added 
aa  coaponaOTs  of  SeoMtt  Joint  Resolu- 
tiim  142,  a  joint  reaolution  to  deaig- 
ruOe  the  day  of  October  1.  1987.  as 
"National  Medical  Research  Day." 

SBBAn  OOaCOSXBR  SnOLOTIOII  43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sravxirs.  the 
ruunes  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LuoAX],  and  the  Seruitor  frcHn 
Hawaii  (Mr.  MATauiiAOA]  were  added 
as  cogwoaors  of  Seruite  Ccmcurrent 
Reaolution  43.  a  ctmcurrent  resolution 
to  encourage  State  and  local  govem- 
menta  and  local  educational  agencies 
to  provide  quality  d^ly  physical  edu- 
cation programs  for  all  children  from 
kindergarten  through  grade  12. 


Act  in  soefa  smoonts  ss  to  reaUae  net  pfo- 
oeedi  to  the  OovemmcDt  of  not  leas  *i«»». 
$70,000,000,  in  AksI  jmr  IMT. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1987 


GRAMM  AMENDMENT  N08.  253 
AND  254 

Mr.  GRAMM  proposed  two  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (HJl.  1827)  making 
supplonental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  S^temlwr  30.  1987, 
and  for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

AMBmcsirr  No.  253 

At  the  sppropriate  place  In  the  bill.  Insert 
the  f (dlowing: 

FASWtW  HOMB  AmmilSTKATIOS 


■TOAL  HOUSnfG  mSUBANCB  rUWD 

Notwlttastsndlnc  sny  other  proviskm  of 
this  Act.  In  order  to  allow  the  additiiMial 
fundlnc  mtnrided  In  this  Act  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  additional 
paymenU  to  producers  under  section  63S(B) 
of  the  Acriculture,  Rural  Oevelopmoit.  and 
Rdated  Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1987; 
and.  In  order  to  alkm  the  addltionsl  funding 
provided  in  this  Act  for  Acricultural  StaUll- 
EsUon  and  Conaervation  Service,  salaries 
and  expenses,  in  a  manner  that  does  not  in- 
crease the  deficit  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment  for  fiscal  year  1M7,  within  the  re- 
sources and  authority  available,  gross  obll- 
Kstlons  for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  financed  by  the  Rural  Housinc  Insur- 
ance Fund  shaU  not  exceed  $1,500,000,000. 


■USALl 

In  order  to  allow  the  additional  funding 
provided  by  this  Act  for  relief  for  the  home- 
less without  Increasing  the  deficit  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  in  addition  to  any  sales  required  under 
any  other  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
under  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, shall  adl  notes  and  other  obligations 
held  in  the  Rural  Development  Insurance 
Fund  established  under  section  300A  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 


No.  2M 

On  page  1,  strike  lines  8  through  11. 

On  page  18,  Une  8  strike  "$442,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$tt3JOO,000" 

On  page  SS.  strike  Unes  18  through  22. 

On  page  $8.  strike  lines  X  throiwh  8. 

On  page  38.  strike  lines  14  thnN«h  line  8 
on  page  40. 

On  page  40.  strike  lines  9  through  14. 

On  page  48.  strike  lines  5  through  11. 

On  page  51,  strike  Unes  8  throwh  8. 

On  page  51.  line  10  strike  "$8,100,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,000,000". 

On  page  51.  strike  lines  11  throiwh  18. 

On  page  52.  strike  Unes  1  ttarai«fa  5. 

On  page  53.  strike  lines  14  through  18. 

On  page  S3,  strike  lines  21  through 
"$800,000:"  OD  line  32. 

On  page  54.  strike  lines  23  through  35. 

On  page  58,  strike  lines  18  ttirough  34. 

On  page  57.  strike  Unes  8  throat  11. 

On  page  81,  strike  lines  7  through  13. 

On  page  77.  strike  lines  1  through  "Pro- 
vided." on  line  12. 

On  page  78.  strike  lines  4  throat  34. 

On  page  79.  strike  lines  0  throvN^  18. 

On  page  81,  strike  lines  1  throoali  5. 

On  page  82.  beginning  with  line  33,  strike 
all  through  line  3.  page  83. 

On  page  85,  strike  lines  14  through  17. 

On  page  100,  strike  lines  15  tbnuali  18. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

SUSOOMMIilU  OM  MUIBITIIW  AMD 
i*  VSSllOATIOin 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  Preaidait.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Nutrition  and  Inveatlcatima  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  will  hold  a  hearing  aa 
Thursday,  June  11,  1987,  at  10  ajn.  In 
SR332  to  receive  testimony  on  the 
WIC  Program.  Senator  TOm  Hakkih 
wlllpreaide. 

"For  further  information,  please 
contact  Bob  Androa  of  Senator  Hab- 
Kor's  staff  at  224-3254. 


:  OK  AiOSICDI.TUBAL  4 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
armounce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Credit  of  the  Cmnmittee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry will  hold  a  hearing  on  Tueaday, 
June  9,  1987  at  2:30  pjn.  In  SR332  to 
receive  testimony  from  the  Fsrm 
Credit  Cs«>Ital  Corporation.  Soiator 
David  Boam  will  preside. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Kellye  E^ver8ole  of  Senatw 
BoBxir's  staff  at  224-4721. 

oomoms  om  Aaaicuums,  >DTsmo>,  ass 
FOKSsnrr 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  wlah  to 
armounce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  wHl 
hold  a  hearing  on  Tuesday,  June  9, 
1987,  at  9  ajn.  in  SR332  to  receive  tes- 
timony on  the  reform  and  modemlzar 
tion  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. Senator  Kxht  Cohkas  will  pre- 
side. 


r.....  •   1007 
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rot  further  tnf  onnatkm.  plow  oon- 
taet  Kent  HaU  of  Senator  Conbao's 
staff  St  a4-M4S. 
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ADDITIONAL  flTATEMENTS 


AUTHORITY  FORCOMMITTEBS 
TO  MEET 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prertdent.  I  aik 
mMtnlmoui  oonwnt  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Senrloea  be  authorised  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday.  June  X  19VI.  at  4:S0  pjn.  to 
i«oetve  a  brlefinc  on  the  role  of  Iraq  In 
the  attack  on  the  U.S.S.  Stark. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJectloD.  It  la  lo  ordered. 

raaooMMRTB  am  moMT  bboulatioii  ams 
oomnvATioii 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unsnlmous  consent  that  the  Suboom- 
mlttee  on  Energy  Regulation  and  Con- 
servation of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorised 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  June  2. 1M7.  to  re- 
ceive testimony  concerning  the  tmpU- 
cattons  of  &  694.  a  blU  to  provide  a 
comprehensive   national   oU   security 

policy.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
goBOOMmn^  <Ni  >usr*cs  numrosTATioii 
Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Surface  Transportation  of 
the  Coomilttee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation,  be  authorised  to 
meet  diirlng  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  June  2, 1087.  to  resume  hearings  on 
I^oposed  legislation  authorising  f  imds 
for  the  Federal  Rail  Safety  Program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJectl<m.  It  is  so  ordered. 

OT  *m  NATUBAL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  orasent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorised  to  meet  diurlng  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  June  2. 
1987  to  receive  testimony  concerning 
oil  and  gas  leasing  In  the  Coastal  Plain 
of  the  Arctic  National  WUdlif e  Refuge. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UMI 


SUSWJmUTtSS  OS  ITOCLBAS  UMaULATlOm 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Nuclear  Regulation.  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  be  authorised  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  June  2.  to 
hold  an  oversight  hearing  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  Hlgh-Level 
Waste  Program,  including  Its  proposal 
for  the  authorisation  of  a  monitored 
retrievable  storage  facility. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  UJB,  POSITION  ON  STRATO- 
SPHERIC OZONE  DEPLETION 
«  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  The 
recenUy  reported  sdmlnlstration  posi- 
tion on  stratospheric  osone  depletion 
Is  ineqjonslble.  Hopefully.  Secretary 
Hodel's  comments  that  sunglasses, 
hats  and  sunscreens  are  the  solution 
to  this  serious  envlroimiental  problem 
were  Intended  only  in  Jest,  These  pla- 
cebos cannot  provide  the  necessary 
protection  against  the  adverse  human 
health,  environmental  and  global  cli- 
mate effects  of  Increased  ultraviolet 
radiation  from  depletion  of  our 
Earth's  protective  ocone  layer. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Dr.  Marga- 
ret Krlpke.  chairperson  of  the  Strato- 
spheric Osone  Subcommittee  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
Science      Advisory      Board,      states: 

I  am  troubled  by  the  point  of 

view  you  related  Indicating  that  skin 
cancer  Is  a  self-inflicted  disease,  and 
therefore,  we  need  protect  people 
sgalnst  increased  UVB  radUtion  be- 
cause they  should  be  responsible  for 
protecting  thonselves."  I  think  Dr. 
Krlpke's  response  to  OMB  is  a  compel- 
ling one: 

Most  of  our  patients  with  ikln  cancer  are 
farmers,  rmnchers.  oU  field  worker*,  and 
people  who  work  on  off-shore  oil 
rigs.  •  •  •  I  am  unaware  of  any  recent  study 
that  attempts  to  characterise  the  skin 
cancer  population  as  to  what  proportion  of 
cssM  (are)  voluntary  or 

lecreaUonal  •  *  *  Skin  cancer  has  an  eco- 
nomic Impact  resardleas  of  how  It  Is  ac- 
quired. In  loas  of  human  producUvlty  and  In 
medical  expenses.  •  •  •  Part  of  the  ta- 
cteaaed  ezpoeure  of  our  population  to  UVB 
resulU  from  the  demosraphlc  trend  of 
people  movlns  southward,  (and)  many 
people  have  moved  because  of  economic  ne- 
oe«lty.  rather  than  because  they  want  to 
play  solf  year  round. 

In  comprehensive  hearings  the 
Senate  Subcommittees  on  Environ- 
mental Protection  and  Haaardous 
Waste  and  Toxic  Substances  heard 
testimony  from  the  scientific  ezperto. 
There  Is  growing  evidence  that  the 
man-made  chemicals  called  chloro- 
fluorocarbons.  or  CPC's,  are  depleting 
stratospheric  ozone. 

The  medical  professionals  testified 
on  the  relationship  of  Increased  ultra- 
violet radiation  not  only  to  skin 
cancer,  but  to  cataracts  and  other  eye 
disorders.  There  are  no  ultraviolet  ab- 
sorption standards  for  sunglasses,  so 
the  consumer  U  at  risk  of  Inflated 
claims.  Stmglasses  that  only  darken 
but  do  not  block  UV.  actuaUy  Increase 
the  risk  to  the  eye,  which  will  dialate 
and  let  in  more  harmful  rasrs. 

The  most  serious  potential  human 
health  effect  is  suppression  of  the 
Immune  system.  Sunlight  may  cause 
the  same  kinds  of  alterations  of  the 
immune  system  in  people  that  has 
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been  demonstrated  in  animals.  If  it 
does,  the  consequences  could  be  of 
major  signlflcanoe  for  human  health. 
Sunscreens  would  provide  no  protec- 
tion from  Immune  system  effects. 

Environmental  effects  are  of  equal 
concern.  Possible  longterm  global  cU- 
mate  af  f  ecU  from  changes  in  tempera^ 
tures  and  weather  patterns  are  not 
well  understood,  but  may  be  devastat- 
ing. Increased  ultraviolet  radiation 
will  reduce  crop  yields  and  Impact  natr 
ural  vegetation.  Perhaps  most  disturb- 
ing, marine  and  aquatic  species  at  the 
base  of  the  food  chain  are  very  sensi- 
tive to  ultraviolet  radiation,  which 
may  threaten  commercial  fisheries 
species  and  basic  ecosystems.  Obvious- 
ly, individual  human  protection  meas- 
ures will  not  protect  our  environment 
from  these  adverse  effects. 

At  a  hearing  on  May  14.  L«e 
Thomas.  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  assured 
the  Senate  that  the  XiS.  negotiating 
position  on  international  control  of 
CFC's  has  not  been  weakened.  Ambas- 
sador Richard  Benedick  reiterated  the 
U.S.  position  for  an  Immediate  freeae 
and  up  to  a  96-percent  reduction  in 
CFC's.  The  Senate  Resolution  I  am  in- 
troducing reaffirms  this.  We  cannot 
afford  to  Joke  about  an  environmental 
problem  which  threatens  the  balance 
that  sustains  life  on  Earth  as  we  know 
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RECOGNITION  OF  FORMER  SEN- 
ATORS CHANDLER  AND 
COOPER 
•  Mr.  McCONNELL  Mr.  President. 
195  years  ago  yesterday  Kentucky  was 
granted  admission  to  the  Union  as  the 
first  State  west  of  the  Appalachians.  I 
thought  it  appropriate  to  commemo- 
rate this  important  date  by  recognisr 
Ing  two  of  our  State's  most  distin- 
guished senior  statesmen,  former  Sen- 
ators A.B.  "Happy"  Chandler  and 
John  Sherman  Cooper.  Senators 
Chandler  and  Cooper  were  elected  at 
different  times  during  the  last  48 
years  to  the  same  seat  I  now  have  the 
privilege  of  holding. 

Senator  Chandler  served  Kentucky 
with  distinction  In  many  different 
public  positions,  including  2  years  in 
the  SUte  senate  (1930-31),  4  years  as 
Lieutenant  Governor  (1931-36).  two 
different  terms  as  Governor  (1936-39; 
1966-69).  and  over  8  years  in  the  D.8. 
Senate  (1939-45).  He  also  served  as 
commissioner  of  baseball  (1946-61). 
where  he  added  to  his  many  pubUc  ac- 
complishments by  becoming  the  first 
commissioner  to  advocate  racial  inte- 
gration of  professional  baseball. 

Senator  Chandler  was  foUowed  by 
John  Sherman  Cooper  who  very  ably 
served  Kentucky  for  more  than  20 
years  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Senator 
Cooper  distinguished  himself  as  a 
member    of    the    Foreign    Relations 


Committee  and  as  a  tireless  advocate 
of  Kentu^y  interests.  His  long  and 
varied  public  career  also  included  serv- 
ice as  a  State  legislator  (1928-30).  Pu- 
laski County  Judge  (1930-38).  circuit 
Judge  (1946-48).  and  Ambassador  to 
India  (1966-68). 

These  two  outstanding  public  serv- 
ants were  recently  reunited  together 
in  Washington  and  for  Senator 
Chandler  it  was  his  first  trip  to  the 
Capitol  in  more  than  40  years.  Our 
statewide  newqtaper.  the  Courier- 
Journal,  printed  an  article  on  their  re- 
union and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
theRscoHD. 

Senators  Chandler  and  Cooper  de- 
serve to  be  recognized  for  their  long 
service  to  Kentucky  and  the  Nation. 
They  established  standards  for  public 
service  that  many  of  us  will  spend  a 
good  part  of  our  lives  trying  to  equaL 

I  am  pleased  to  honor  them  on  this 
196th  anniversary  of  Kentucky's  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States. 

The  article  follows: 

"Happt"  Rnrnurs— CHAMBLBt.  Old  Pal 
Coom  Toini  Capital 
(By  Robert  T.  Oarrett) 

WASHntoTON.—Kentucky's  most  gregari- 
ous politician  of  modem  times,  the  Inimita- 
ble A.  B.  "Happy"  (Chandler,  and  iU  shyest 
senior  statesman,  the  soft-spoken  John 
Sherman  Cooper,  seem  unlikely  pals. 

But  pals  they  are,  differences  of  party  and 
personality  notwithstanding. 

And.  with  a  certain  boyish  exuberance, 
the  two  octogenarians  are  having  a  nostal- 
gic, three-day  reunion  In  the  nation's  cap- 
ItaL 

Cooper,  who  at  85  Is  Chandler's  junior  by 
three  years,  has  been  scurrying  to  keep  up 
with  his  house  guest.  Chandler,  since  arriv- 
ing Stmday,  has  visited  the  U.S.  Senate  for 
the  first  time  in  more  than  40  years,  de- 
nounced those  who  ignore  his  role  in  the 
racial  integration  of  major-league  baseball 
and  bucked  for  a  personal  audience  with 
President  Reasan. 

Prospects  for  the  latter  seemed  uncertain 
late  yesterday,  but  chances  were  good  that 
Cooper,  a  Republican,  and  Chandler,  a 
Democrat,  would  visit  two  other  famous 
Washington  residents  today— Massachusetts 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  his  sister-in- 
law,  Ethel  Kennedy. 

When  Chandler,  the  ex-govemor  and 
former  U.S.  senator,  decided  to  pay  his  first 
visit  to  Washington  in  more  than  two  dec- 
ades, it  was  only  natural,  he  said,  that  he 
stay  at  the  posh  C}eorgetown  residence  of 
Cooper,  also  a  former  XJA.  senator. 

"The  beds  are  comfortable,  the  food  is 
good  and  the  rates  are  reasonable."  Chan- 
dler—who's known  to  be  frugal— said  with  a 
wink  as  he  jumped  into  a  taxi  with  Cooper 
yesterday.  "We've  been  friends  a  long  ttane," 
Cooper  explained  with  a  chuckle,  reealUng 
that  when  he  tried  out  for  the  football  team 
at  Centre  CoUege  in  1919,  Chandin'  was  the 
assistant  coach. 

In  spite  of,  or  perhaps  because  of,  their 
many  differences  in  temperament  and  style. 
Chandler  and  Cooper  appear  to  oijoy  one 
another's  company  greatly. 

When  Chandler  visited  the  Capitol  yester- 
day. Cooper  smOed  In  apparent  amusement 
as  his  friend  gladhanded  security  guards 
and  boUered.  'HI.  baby!"  to  women  he 
passed  In  Senate  hallways. 


Cooper,  who  also  seemed  inrigorated  by 
his  visit  to  Capitol  Hill,  has  recovered  in 
recent  months  from  cracked  ribs  be  received 
in  a  fall  but  has  suffered  from  Increasing 
deafness. 

Chandler,  who  now  walks  with  a  cane, 
took  pleasure  in  demonstraUnc  how  his  ripe 
baritone  voice  unfailingly  reaches  a  compre- 
hending Cooper.  "John's  Just  a  young  boy," 
Chandler  quipped. 

Both  Chandler,  who  served  In  the  Senate 
from  1939-M,  and  Cooper,  a  Republican 
who  assumed  (Huuadler's  Senate  seat  in  1947 
and  served  intermittently  untO  197S,  were 
mavericks.  They  at  times  defied  presidents 
of  their  own  party  but  bad  strong  personal 
appeal  to  Kentucky  voters. 

Chandler  said  yesterday  that  the  main 
reason  he  bolted  the  Democratic  Party  so 
often,  such  as  when  he  endorsed  Cooper  in 
1948  and  19M.  was  his  resentment  of  the 
Democratic  faction  that  imsuccessfully  op- 
posed his  bid  for  governor  in  1935. 

"Earle  Clements.  Ruby  Lafoon  and  Tom 
Rhea  bought  time  on  the  radio  to  try  to 
defeat  me,"  Chandler  said,  mentioning,  re- 
spectively, two  former  governors  he  quar- 
reled with  and  the  man  he  defeated  in  1935. 
"I  never  forgot." 

Cooper,  now  retired  from  his  partnership 
in  the  old-line  Washington  law  firm  of  Cov- 
ington &  Burling,  took  Chandler  yesterday 
to  the  weekly  partners'  luncheon  at  the 
Arm.  The  lawyers  Invited  Chandler  to 
speak. 

Incensed  by  a  recent  New  York  Times  ac- 
count of  Jackie  Robinson's  breaking  of  the 
color  barrier  in  baseball  40  years  ago.  CHian- 
dler  denounced  it  and  other  accounts  that 
he  said  have  Ignored  his  crucial  role,  as  com- 
missioner of  baseball  at  the  time. 

"A  lot  of  people  took  credit  for  it,  and 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  CThandler 
said  he  told  the  lawyers.  "It  was  my  deci- 
sion." 

Cooper  and  (Chandler  heard  a  speech  yes- 
terday morning  by  the  newly  appointed  li- 
brarian of  Caagna,  James  Blllington.  and 
did  some  sight-seeing  before  retiring  to  (hoo- 
per's house.  Cooper  wanted  to  place  some 
more  telephone  calls  to  try  to  arrange  the 
visits  with  Reagan  and  the  Kennedys. 

Chandler  said  he  wanted  to  rest  for  a 
return  today  to  the  Senate,  which  will  be  re- 
suming work  after  a  week's  recess. 

"I've  gotta  see  my  old  seat."  Chandler 
said.  "That's  the  one  thing  I  came  here  to 
do."a 


[From  the  St  LduIb  Past4>imateh.  May  17. 
1987] 
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UNDERLYING  ISSUES  OF  THE 
TRADE  DEBATE 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  wlU  consider  trade  legislation 
in  the  near  future.  As  reported  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  Bentsen-Dan- 
f  orth  bill  would  make  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant changes  in  our  trade  policies. 
Senator  Dahvobtb  reoentiy  discussed 
some  of  the  underlying  issues  of  the 
trade  debate  in  an  article  published  by 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  I  com- 
mend his  article  to  the  attention  of 
other  Senators,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Congrissiohal  Rkxjbs. 
The  article  follows: 


(By  Senator  Ja<±  Danforth) 
Few  can  doubt  that  within  the  next  i 
al  months  Congress  will  pass  major  tnule 
legislation.  The  open  question  Is  irtietber 
the  legislation  will  be  proteettonist  as  Is  the 
biU  reoentiy  passed  by  the  House  or  market 
opening  as  is  the  "redproctty"  bOl  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  If  pro- 
tectionist, the  legislation  wm  and  should  be 
vetoed  by  the  President.  If  baaed  on  reci- 
procity, there  is  a  chance  that  the  President 
wtU  sign  the  bin  into  law. 

That  Congress  is  moiins  swiftly  m  trade 
Is  a  political  reflection  of  an  economic  reali- 
ty. Last  year,  the  merchandise  trade  deficit 
was  $170  billUm,  and  that  figure  has 
brousht  major  dislocations  in  our  work 
force.  When  the  jobs  of  mlllloas  of  Ameri- 
cans are  lost  or  threatened,  politidaos  re- 
spcmd,  as  they  should.  The  question  is  what 
form  this  response  will  take. 

Economists  of  aU  phUoaophical  stripes  tell 
us  that  the  most  significant  trade  legislation 
Congress  can  pass  is  to  bring  the  federal 
budget  deficit  under  controL  It  now  appears 
that  the  budget  resolution  wfU  can  for  a 
deficit  of  about  $133  billion  In  19«8,  which  is 
weU  below  the  projected  1987  deficit  of 
about  $171  billion,  but  still  far  above  the 
Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs  target  of  $108  bil- 
lion. Tet,  however  successful  Ocmgreas  may 
be  in  addressing  the  deficit  substantial 
trade  problems  will  remain.  So  legislatloD  in 
response  to  unfair  practices  of  our  trading 
partners  Is  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Many  observers  argue  that  the  unfair 
practices  of  our  competitors  account  for 
only  about  15  percent  of  the  trade  deficit 
and  that  the  remainder  results  from  a  com- 
bination of  macroeconomtc  policies  and  our 
own  competitive  sluggishness.  My  own  view 
Is  that  such  neat  calculations  are  hard  to 
justify,  and  that  the  causes  of  our  problons 
are  a  both/and  ratho-  than  an  either/or 
proposition.  The  fact  is  that  evoi  where 
America  has  a  clear  competitive  advantage, 
even  where  the  product  Is  superior  and  the 
price  Is  right  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to 
penetrate  foreign  markets,  most  notably 
Japan. 

Clearly,  Americans  know  how  to  make 
baseball  bats,  but  we  have  not  sold  them  in 
Japan— their  game  is  different  We  know 
how  to  make  skis,  but  we  are  told  that  Japa- 
nese snow  Is  different  We  know  how  to 
design  airports,  but  again.  Japanese  soil  is 
different  Similarly,  we  have  run  Into  obsta- 
cles aa  exports  of  beef,  lumber,  mobile  tele- 
phones and  silicon,  and  we  fear  we  will  find 
similar  problems  selling  Japan  our  best-ln- 
the-world  fighter  aircraft. 

Japan,  of  course,  is  not  alone  in  its  pursuit 
of  protectionist  practices.  Europe's  Common 
Apleultural  Policy  brought  us  to  the  brink 
of  a  genuine  trade  war.  Airbus  Industries 
seeks  to  exclude  our  own  high  quality,  cur- 
rently available  psssengfr  planes  from  the 
European  market  untfl  Its  own  plane  is 
under  production.  Korea  shows  every  sign 
of  mimicking  the  mercantilist  practices  of 
Japan.  Canada  discriminates  against  our 
publistwrs  and  broadcasters,  and  the  list 
goes  on. 

Evm  the  Administration,  which  untU  re- 
cently confused  retaliation  against  unfair 
praetioes  with  trade  protectionism,  now  con- 
cedes that  a  more  active  response  by  the 
United  States  Is  in  order.  The  question 
before  Congress  is  the  form  such  a  response 
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glt^iM  tak*.  Our  altaiiu>tl»—  u*  protae- 
i  and  radpttwlty. 

letkntaml  eumnt  wianatton  to  Um 
bm'a  Oapbardt  AmMMtaanf  the 
lo^ao  of  bOatanl  tmlB 
I  bv  Un  parotnt  for  Mch  of  Um  imt 
i^an.  Tndtaw  portoan  would  bo  ctMD 
r  owi  ohotoe  of  how  to  raaeh  »ha  toiiBt 
Thav  would  ba  fraa  to  ratetai  an 
^^tm  boirtafa  to  Inporta  tran  tha 
^mad  Stataa.  and  to  raduea  axporta  tay  tba 
nlquM  amount.  If  tbk  la  tliair  eholea.  tbe 
naolt  would  ba  tnda  eontnstlon  ratbar 
than  maikat  opanlm-  Ttaa  eonaaqufloeaa  oi 
aneh  a  atntacj  would  ba  hlcbar  prteaa  fw 
T^^l^^^M.  eoiMUMaia.  no  naw  oppoftunltlaa 
for  i>     -man  workan.  and  a  general  ooo- 

BOoUe  downtom.  

RMlprocttj  doea  not  gtra  our  tradtaw  partr 

I  the  option  of  ahuttinc  down  asporta  In 
r  to  meet  artlfldal  and  numerical  tar- 
Ita  aole  aim  la  to  open  up  world  trade 
and  to  make  it  ffelr.  n  tdla  our  Admlniatrar 
tton  to  iiidntiatii  away  the  trade  barrtera  of 
oUier  oountrtaa  or  to  retaliate  afatnat  thoae 
bairlara.  It  aya  to  other  oountriea  that  they 
hold  the  key  to  our  market  If  they  wtah  to 
adl  hen.  we  muat  baTe  the  opportunity  to 
aeO  there. 

Rotallatlan  la  not  to  be  uaed  for  tbe  abeer 
joy  of  atrlkliw  out  at  another  country.  lU 
only  purpoae  la  to  provide  credibility  to  a 
^MdinccMam.  Japan  and  other  oountriea 
mi^  realtae  that  their  own  protecttooim  la 

n(rt  an  i^— ♦«"■  Minainr  that  " ' *"- 

oma  aa  wd  aa  piuMa.  A  decMon  to  abut  out 
l„„l),n  beta  or  alrplanea  muat  entail  ooaU 
MWtf  aabeneflta.  and  thoae  ooaU  abould 
be  predictable  when  protectkmlat  dedafcma 

''when  the  PreaMent  retaliated  acainat  the 
dumptais  of  aemlcooduetois.  Jw-n-e  <>»>- 
dale  expreaaed  aurprlae  at  hia  action.  No 
wonder  their  aurprlae  when  we  bad  never 
ratallatad  before,  deapite  a  lone  Uat  of  grlev- 
■neea.  UnprwUctabflity  of  American  re- 
Vonee  doea  not  lerve  tbe  IntereaU  of  world 
tnde.  and  It  la  no  way  to  treat  a  friendly 
oountry.  The  goal  of  reciprocity  leglalatkin 
to  no  more  auiprlaea.  Henceforth,  we  will  re- 
■wnd  ayatematlcally.  not  sporadically.  That 
to  what  a  world  trading  "ayatem"  to  aU 
about.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  BALY8  GAJAU8KAS 
•  lir.  lyAMATO.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  rtae 
to  draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  continuous  plight  of  Balys  Oa- 
jguy^—  a  member  of  the  Lithuanian 
Helitnkl  Monlt<vlng  Group.  This 
group,  which  Gajauskas  joined  while 
tn  prison,  was  established  on  May  12. 
1«7«.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
group  was  to  promote  human  rights  in 
the  U.SJELR.  and  monitor  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act. 

Balys  Gajauskas  has  been  tmprls- 
<»ed  for  34  of  his  eo  years.  He  was  Ini- 
tially inu>riaoned  In  1948  for  resisting 
the  Soviet  ocetvation  of  Lithuania.  He 
served  a  25-year  sentence  for  this 
crime.  Upon  his  release  in  1978.  Ga- 
jauskas returned  to  Lithuania  and 
began  to  help  families  of  other  prison- 
ers of  conscience.  Soon  thereafter  his 
internal  passport  was  revoked,  and  he 
was  forbidden  to  retwn  to  his  home- 
town. Gajauskas  was  later  arrested  for 
dealing  In  antl-Sovlet  propaganda  and 
sentence  to  10  more  years  In  prison 


and  •  yvars  In  internal  exile.  Balys  Ga- 
jauskas has  not  been  allowed  a  visitor 
in  I  yean,  and  he  has  not  received 
mall  In  several  months. 

Reoently.  the  noted  dissident  spokes- 
man Andrei  Sakharov  released  a  list  of 
prisosiers  whom  he  felt  deserved  spe- 
cial attwitlAn  In  particular  Sakharov 
was  concerned  about  prisoners  at 
Fenn  Camp  M-1.  because  conditions 
at  this  camp  are  thought  to  be  ex- 
trcBiely  hanh.  and  none  of  its  prison- 
ers are  known  to  have  been  released. 
Balys  Gajauskas'  name  headed  Sak- 
haroVsllst. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  and 
former  "h^irm^n  of  the  CiHnmisslon 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Kurope,  I  commend  the  struggle  of 
Balys  Gajauskas.  his  resistance  to  the 
occupation  of  his  hcHneland.  and  his 
roalatanoe  to  the  peraecutlon  of  his 
fellow  dissenters.  He  has  made  a  su- 
preme sacrifice  for  his  countrymen, 
and  he  has  paid  dearly  for  his  work  on 
behalf  of  those  denied  even  the  most 
basic  of  human  rights^ 

THE  BALTIMORE  REGIONAL 
BXTRN  CENTER 
•  Mr.  8ARBANE8.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Baltimore  Regional  Bum  Center  at 
Prmnds  Scott  Key  Medical  Center,  a 
unique  organisation  which  is  the  only 
Institution  dedicated  to  the  care  of  se- 
verely burned  Individuals  in  the  State 
of  Maryland.  The  mission  of  the  bum 
center  is  patient  care,  teaching,  re- 
aearch  and  prevention.  The  center  not 
only  focuses  on  survival  of  the  patient 
who  Is  severely  bumed.  but  also  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  survivor  into  the 
community  and  the  work  force. 

The  Baltimore  Regional  Biun 
Center  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
development  of  the  quaUty  of  life 
scale.  Using  psychometric  methodolo- 
gy, the  center  has  developed  and  vali- 
dated a  measurement  instrument 
which  analyses  patients'  disabilities 
both  psychologically  and  physically 
following  survlvaL  By  using  this  in- 
strument the  center  has  been  able  to 
focus  on  rehabilitation  of  specific 
areas  of  need,  resiilting  in  a  rehabilita- 
tion rate  that  is  in  excess  of  80  per- 
cent. ^  , 
Infection  accounts  for  70  percent  of 
bum  deaths  and  is  due  primarily  due 
to  the  weakening  of  the  defense 
system  following  injury.  The  innova- 
tive research  of  the  bum  center  has 
produced  several  technologies  for 
Intervention.  Punding  for  this  work 
has  come  from  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research,  support 
from  the  Baltimore  Firefighters,  and 
the  community  at  large. 

The  center  utilises  a  team  concept 
when  caring  for  the  bum  patient. 
Each  member  of  the  bum  team, 
whether  social   worker,   occupational 
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therapist,  nurse,  doctor,  clergyman, 
psychologist  or  other  specialist,  func- 
tions as  an  independent  prof  essionaL 
New  surgical  techniques  arising  direct- 
ly out  of  research  on  the  surgical  man- 
agement of  the  bum  wound  and  on 
pharmacological  management  of  infec- 
tions have  resulted  in  the  staff  being 
on  the  leading  edge  of  bum  treatment 
and  contributed  to  improved  survival 
rates. 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Bal- 
timore Bum  Center,  the  mid-Atlantic 
States  Bum  Centers  Organisation  was 
founded  In  1979.  and  serves  as  a  forum 
for  sharing  up-to-date  patient  care  and 
research  information.  Under  a  grant 
from  the  Maryland  Hosi^tals  Cost 
Review  Commission  In  198S.  trained 
staff  began  to  work  with  the  school 
systems  of  the  dty  and  counties  to  in- 
corporate material  about  bum  preven- 
tion into  the  school  curriculum. 
Pormal  pretesting  and  posttestlng  and 
statistical  methodology  for  evaluation 
of  this  program  were  designed  by  the 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Public 
Health.  After  only  1  year,  the  aware- 
ness of  the  hasards  of  burning  have 
dramatically  Increased  among  these 
targeted  school  children.  This  effort  is 
now  being  expanded  to  the  elderly  and 
to  the  work  force. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  bum 
injury  in  America  is  a  tragic  one. 
Every  4  years,  as  many  Americans  die 
because  of  bums  as  were  killed  in  the 
entire  Vietnam  war.  Two  million 
people  are  bumed  each  year,  and 
50,000  of  those  are  permanently  dis- 
abled. Fire  pMticularly  threatens  the 
yoimg:  20  percent  of  those  killed  by 
fire  in  Maryland  were  less  than  7  years 
old.  Many  of  those  who  survive  must 
live  with  heartrending  disfigurement. 
We  are  f ortimate  in  Maryland  to  have 
an  institution  dedicated  to  the  care  of 
severely  bumed  individuals.  The  Balti- 
more Bum  Center  which  serves  as  a 
model  for  the  entire  Nation.* 
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WIC 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resoluton  99  which  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Special 
Supplemental  Pood  Program  for 
Women.  Infants,  and  Children  tWICl 
should  receive  increasing  amounts  of 
vpropriations  in  fiscal  year  1988  and 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  well- 
being  of  our  Nation's  youth.  They  are 
this  Nation's  most  precious  resoxirce. 
We  can  Ill-afford  to  ignore  their 
proper  development.  The  WIC  Pro- 
gram is  essential  in  providing  its  par- 
ticipants  with   a   proper   nutritional 

diet.  _ 

WIC  Is  one  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's most  successful  and  cost-effec- 
tive programs.  It  provides  for  the  nu- 
tritional  needs   of   low-Income   preg- 


nant, breast-feeding,  and  postpartum, 
women,  infants,  and  preschool  chil- 
dren who  are  at  nutritional  risk. 

There  is  no  time  in  life  more  critical 
for  a  woman  to  practice  sound  nutri- 
tional habits  than  during  her  pregnan- 
cy. Women  who  lack  the  proper  nutrl- 
mts  in  their  diets  have  a  greater 
chance  of  giving  birth  to  premature, 
low-weight  infants  than  do  women 
who  have  weU-balanced  diets.  Statis- 
tics show  that  the  WIC  Program  has  a 
major  impact  in  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  low-weight  births  and  late 
fetal  deaths. 

The  cost-effectiveness  of  the  WIC 
Program  has  been  demonstrated  by  a 
Harvard  University  School  of  Public 
Health  study,  which  indicated  that  for 
every  dollar  spent  on  the  preiuttal 
component  of  the  WIC  Program  dol- 
lars are  saved  in  later  health  care 
costs. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  in  intro- 
ducing this  timely  and  worthwhile  res- 
olution and  urge  its  speedy  passage.* 


tbe  problem*  of  energy  and  tbe  environ- 
ment? 

jAKSaKSCK. 

Ford  Profator  of  Knaineering,  MLI.T. 
Maboaizt  ITt*  ^ 


THE  "STARK"  LESSON  AND 
STAR  WARS 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
oently received  a  letter  frtnn  two  con- 
stituents of  mine,  James  and  Margaret 
Keck,  who  live  in  Andover.  MA.  As 
they  suggest,  the  strategic  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  U.S.S.  Stark  tragedy 
is  the  grim  fact  that  technologically 
advanced  defense  systems  are  never  as 
reliable  as  we  would  like  to  believe 
they  are.  It  is  unwise  and  even  danger- 
ous to  expect  that  any  military  pro- 
gram, let  alone  star  wars,  can  protect 
itself  against  the  failures  that  plague 
all  complex  technologies,  great  or 
smalL  I  ask  for  the  Keek's  letter  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rccord. 

The  letter  follows: 

Amwvxa.  MA.  May  21, 1M7. 
Thx  "Stark"  iMaaon 

Tbe  recent  attack  by  an  E^xocet  mimile  on 
tbe  frigate  Stark  provides  a  dramatic  dem- 
onstration of  some  of  the  many  reasons  why 
Prealdent  Eteagan's  star  wars  defense  sys- 
tems to  unlikely  to  work.  Any  attack  will  be 
unexpected,  the  system  will  not  be  on  full 
alert;  launch  of  the  weapons  will  be  unde- 
tected; they  will  come  in  "under  the  deck  of 
the  ship  in  the  clutter  of  tbe  waves":  a  com- 
puter will  be  "down"  or  will  malfunction. 

If  a  VS.  warship  equipped  with  the  most 
modem  defense  systems  cannot  defend 
Itaelf  against  one  or  two  missiles  with  weU 
known  characteristics  In  a  situation  known 
to  be  basardous.  what  hope  to  there  for  de- 
fense against  a  multiple  surprise  attack  by  a 
variety  of  aophistlcated  weapons  many  of 
which  I  -Ay  never  have  been  seen  before  and 
which  may  not  even  be  recognised  as  threat- 
ening? 

The  expectation  that  a  star  wars  defense 
system  can  be  perfected  and  would  function 
properiy  wboi  needed  to  tbe  height  of  folly. 
Its  only  poasllile  virtue  to  tbat  Its  develop- 
ment would  keep  millions  of  Americans  em- 
ployed—but wouldn't  It  be  far  better  If 
these  same  millions  could  be  put  to  work  on 
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PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(bKl)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  requires  that  Congress  receive 
formal  notification  of  proposed  arms 
sales  under  the  act  in  excess  of  $50 
million,  or  in  the  case  of  major  de- 
fense equipment  as  defined  In  the  act. 
those  In  excess  of  $14  million.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  notification,  the  Con- 
gress has  30  calendar  days  during 
which  the  sale  may  be  reviewed.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the 
Senate,  the  notification  of  proposed 
sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  available  to 
the  full  Senate.  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  RxcoRD  the  notification  I  have 
received.  The  classified  annex  referred 
to  in  the  notification  is  available  to 
Senators  at  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

The  notification  follows: 
DvxiraK  Sbcukitt  AaaisTANcs  Aokkct, 

Wathington,  DC.  May  29, 1987. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-00M9/87. 
Hon.  CiAnoKHB  Pkll. 

Otairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Rebitions, 
U.S.  Senate,  Waahington,  DC. 

DBAS  Ma.  CHAOuiAir.  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36<bK5KC) 
of  tbe  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  for- 
warding herewith  Transmittal  No.  87-A  and 
under  separate  cover  the  daaslfled  annex 
thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force's  proiwaed  en- 
hancement or  upgrade  of  capability  or  sensi- 
tivity of  technology  of  a  defense  article  pre- 
viously sold  to  Saudi  Arabia.  The  sale  was 
originally  notified  on  certification  84-23 
dated  26  January  1084.  The  estimated  net 
cost  of  this  upgrade  to  $241  million.  Soon 
after  thto  letter  to  delivered  to  your  office, 
we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  un- 
classified portion  of  thto  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

PHnjp  C.  Oast. 

Director. 

(Transmittal  No.  87-A] 
Nones  or  PaopoaiD  Issuamcs  or  I^rm  or 

OiTsa  PcaauAirr  to  Sbctioh  36(bXl)  as 

Pkbckixxd  bt  SscnoK  36(bK5KC)  or  the 

Aims  Expobt  Coktbol  Act 

(i)  Prospective  Purchaser  Saudi  Arabia. 

(U>  Total  Estimated  Value: 

amuon 

Major  defense  equipment  ■ $316 

Other . 45 

Total 360 

>  A*  defined  In  SecUon  47(6)  of  tbe  Anns  Export 
Control  Act. 

Note.— The  estimated  net  cost  of  the  upciade  Is 
t241inllUon. 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Servioee  Of- 
fered: Sixteen  htmdred  AOM-46D  Maverick 
missiles  are  propoaed  to  be  sold  in  lieu  of 
1,600  AOM-68B  Maverick  mlssUes  previous- 
ly notified  in  transmittal  84-23  dated  26 
January  1984.  Procurement  of  the  previous- 


ly approved  AOM-86B  mlaaOea  and  related 
items  was  held  in  abeyance  at  the  request  of 
tbe  Saudi  Arabian  Oovemment.  Tbto  aale 
alao  Includea  training  mlarilra.  sparea.  sup- 
port equipment  and  related  '"giftlft  sup- 
port. 

(iv)  Military  D^artmenf  Air  Force  (AFU. 
Amendment  1). 

(V)  Sales  Commlarion.  Fee.  etc.  Paid.  Of- 
fered. «■  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Senaitivlty  or  Technology  Oootalned 
in  the  Def  enae  Ardclea  or  Def  enae  Servleea 
Propoaed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vli)  Section  28  Report:  Caae  not  included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(vlii)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congrear 
May  20. 1987. 

POUCT  JUSTinCAXiaH 

The  Oovemment  of  Saudi  Arabia  has  re- 
quested tbe  purchase  of  1.600  AOM-8SD 
Maverick  missUes  In  Ueu  of  1.600  AOM-86B 
Maverick  miasfles  previously  notified  In 
transmittal  84-23  dated  26  January  1984. 
Procurement  of  the  pievloualy  aK>roved 
AOM-85B  mlasUea  and  related  Items  was 
held  in  abeyance  at  the  request  of  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Oovenunoit.  Thto  sale  alao  in- 
cludes training  missiles,  sparea,  support 
equipment  and  related  logtoUcs  support. 
The  total  estimated  cost  to  $380  million.  The 
estimated  net  cost  of  the  upgrade  to  $241 
million. 

Thto  sale  will  contribute  to  tbe  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  of  the  United 
States  by  helping  to  Improve  the  security  of 
a  friendly  coimtry  which  has  been  and  oon- 
tinuea  to  be  an  important  force  lot  political 
stabiUty  in  the  Middle  East 

The  AOM-65D  Maverick  miaaOe  to  a  vari- 
ant of  the  AOM-65A/B  Maverick  miasile  al- 
ready sold  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Tbe  AOM-85D 
will  expand  ef fectivoiess  of  thto  missile  to 
Include  nighttime  operations  and  low  visibil- 
ity situations. 

Hie  sale  of  thto  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  tbe  Hughes 
Aircraft  Company  of  Canoga  Park.  Califor- 
nia. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire tbe  assignment  of  any  additional  UA 
Oovemment  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

There  wiU  be  no  adverse  impact  on  XJA 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  thto  sale.* 


PUERTO  RICO'S  POLITICAL 
FUTURE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  2  weeks 
ago  I  Joined  my  colleague.  Senator 
DoLK.  in  cosponsoring  S.  1182.  This  im- 
portant resolution  would  allow  Puerto 
Ricans  to  decide  their  political  future 
for  themselves.  I  have  often  spoken 
out  against  the  treatment  of  our 
f  eUow  Ameiican  citizens,  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico.  My  own  feeling  is  that 
the  reason  Puerto  Ricans  have  been 
treated  unequally  is  liecause  Puerto 
Rico  is  not  a  State. 

Unfortunately,  the  Commonwealth 
status  in  effect  has  placed  Puerto  Rloo 
In  political  and  economic  Umbo.  That 
status  prevents  Puerto  Ricans  from 
enjoying  all  the  rights,  or  eqtially  par- 
ticipating in  all  of  the  reqwnsibilities 
that   citizens   of   the   United   States 
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share.  Theae  Americana  have  been 
drafted  since  1917.  and  have  died  for 
the  cause  of  the  Union,  yet.  by  virtue 
of  Uvlnc  In  Puerto  Rico,  they  are  pre- 
vmted  from  voting  for  their  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Also,  these  S.3  million  American  clU- 
sens  are  represented  by  only  one  non- 
votlnc  member  of  Congress  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  a  SUte 
the  stee  of  Puerto  Rico.  Its  resldenU 
would  be  represented  by  at  least  five 
Members  of  the  House  and  two  Sena- 
tors- 
Puerto  Rlcans  do  not  pay  Federal 
taxes.  Because  they  do  not  share  In 
this  responsibility,  they  do  not  par- 
take equally  In  Federal  programs 
which  would  benefit  the  elderly,  dis- 
abled veterans,  handicapped  persons, 
and  disadvantaged  children  of  single 
parent  households,  among  others. 
Thus,  the  effect  of  not  paying  Federal 
taxes  Is  In  fact  detrimental  to  the 
neediest  Puerto  Ricans. 

I  believe  there  Is  only  one  solution  to 
the  problem  presented  by  this  second 
class  dtiaenship:  statehood  for  Puerto 
Rloo.  This  is  why  I  am  supporting  Sen- 
ator DoLS's  legislation.  A  referendum 
on  whether  or  not  Puerto  Rlcans  want 
statehood  for  Puerto  Rico  is  a  vital 
first  step.  And.  despite  my  own  strong 
views  on  this,  the  referendum  will 
allow  Congress  to  hear  directly  from 
the  residents  of  Puerto  Rico  on  their 
feelings  about  sUtehood.  Whatever 
the  outcome  with  this  referendum,  it 
Is  the  fairest  way  for  Congress  to  ap- 
proach the  future  status  of  Puerto 

Rico.  ^, 

I  am  convinced  that  Puerto  Rlcans 
will  benefit  from  this  referendum  and 
the  possibility  of  becoming  a  SUte  of 
the  Union.  Only  then  will  Puerto 
Ricans  resolve  their  political  limbo 
and  receive  aU  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities which  they  deserve  as  Ameri- 
can dtixens.* 
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this  period  of  change.  Naum  has  been 
refused  permission  to  emigrate  to  the 
West  for  over  10  years.  He  is  in  his  sev- 
enties, and  does  not  have  many  years 
left  to  live.  The  release  of  Naum  would 
offer  the  Soviets  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  their  sincerity  about  Im- 
proving relations. 

I  appeal  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  grant 
Naum  Meiman  permission  to  emigrate 
to  the  West.* 


ESSAY  OP  HILDA  CANES 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  a  very  special 
young  student  from  Florida.  I  recently 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  lO-year- 
old  Hilda  Canes  and  her  parents.  Jose 
and  Hilda  Canes.  Hilda,  a  fourth  grade 
student  attending  Brentwood  Elemen- 
tary School  In  Sarasota.  PL.  recently 
won  the  U.S.  Constitution  National 
Eteay  Contest  sponsored  by  Weekly 
Reader  magazine. 

In  her  winning  essay.  Hilda  reflects 
on  constitutional  freedoms  and  the 
personal  meaning  those  freedoms  hold 
for  her.  It  is  especially  meaningful  as 
Hilda  was  bom  In  Cuba  and  witnessed 
her  father  being  Imprisoned  for  3 
years  for  simply  requesting  to  emi- 
grate to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  Hilda 
on  her  outstanding  achievement  and 
ask  to  have  printed  In  the  Rbcoro  her 
essay  entitled  "What  the  VS.  Consti- 
tution Means  to  Me  and  to  Our  Coun- 
try." 

The  essay  follows: 
What  th«  U.8.  CoMSTrrunoii  Mkahs  to  Ms 

AMD  TO  Oum  COUTfT»T 


NAUM  MEIMAN 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  promote  Its 
policy  of  greater  openness.  Boris 
Klots.  who  has  suffered  psychological 
persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  appealed  to  United 
SUtcs  elected  officials  to  help  end  his 
suffering.  His  pleas  have  finally  been 
heard,  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  given 
'  Boris  permission  to  emigrate. 

The  Soviets  have  also  released  one 
of  the  prisoners  of  conscience,  Yull 
Edelshtein.  I  am  extremely  pleased 
with  the  Increased  number  of  refuse- 
nlks  that  have  been  Issued  exit  visas, 
and  with  the  release  of  numerous  pris- 
oners of  conscience.  I  encourage  the 
Soviets  to  continue  with  these  positive 
steps. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment does  not  continue  to  disre- 
gard the  case  of  Naum  Meiman  dturlng 


The  Constitution  Is  not  only  a  let  of  laws 
but  a  w*y  to  help  our  citiaena  live  In  Justice 
and  liberty.  On  September  seventeenth,  sev- 
enteen eighty-seven  one  of  the  be«t  moves 
was  made  In  America. 

Fy>rmlnc  a  country  is  a  very  tough  Job.  We 
should  aU  be  grateful  for  the  prtvUege  In 
Uvinc  to  such  a  free  country  as  the  United 
States.  The  Idea  of  the  Constitution  was  to 
make  rules  for  the  newborn  country,  and 
help  form  the  government. 

The  Constitution  guarantees  freedom  for 
all.  There  are  twenty-seven  amendments  to 
the  Constitution.  The  first  ten  were  adopted 
In  n»l.  Many  have  been  changed  or  amend- 
ed since  then. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  Uvlng  In  the  United 
States.  My  famUy  and  I  wUl  never  forget 
what  freedom  means.  The  freedom  of  press, 
speech  and  religion  offer  us  a  wonderful 

life. 

Since  my  family  and  I  were  bom  In  Cuba 
we  luiow  what  freedom  really  te.  Prom  Just 
wanting  to  come  to  the  United  SUtes  my 
father  was  put  In  Jail  three  years.  Just  talk- 
ing out  could  put  you  In  Jail.  Whenever  my 
relatives  In  Cuba  write  I  wish  they  were 
here  to  enjoy  the  freedom  I  receive. 

Ntany  people  take  the  Constitution  for 
granted.  We  should  all  be  thankful  for  the 
Constitution  because  we  need  It  for  our  ev- 
eryday rlghU.  The  Constitution  is  a  very  Im- 
portant legal  document  and  the  baaia  for 
the  American  way  of  life. 

HiuMCAjncsA 


June  2,  1987 

THE  POTENTIAL  FOR  SUMMER 
DISASTER 
•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  marked  the  first  day  of  the 
summer  season  schedules  for  the  air- 
lines and  begins  the  traditional  in- 
crease In  siunmer  travel. 

Mr.  President,  many  people,  myself 
included,  believe  the  air  traffic  control 
system  Is  critically  understaffed  and 
overworked.  I  personally  believe  the 
system  has  already  been  stretched  to 
its  limit  and  the  sUtistics  I  have  seen 
confirm  my  belief. 

Recently,  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board. 
Jim  Burnett,  called  for  action  to 
reduce  congestion  at  some  major  air- 
ports this  summer.  The  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  predict- 
ed that  the  margin  of  safety  in  air 
travel  will  dwindle  as  summertime 
traffic  Increases.  To  support  this,  the 
Board  points  to  the  three  major  indi- 
cators of  aviation  safety— near  midair 
collisions.  controller  operational 
errors,  and  runway  incursions— all  of 
which  have  Increased. 

The  number  of  controller  operation- 
al errors  has  Increased  20.9  percent 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1987. 

The  number  of  runway  inclusion  In- 
cidents caused  by  controller  perform- 
ance deficiencies  has  Increased  nearly 
50  percent,  from  77  in  1984  to  115  in 
1986. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  air  carrier  near  midair  colli- 
sions from  240  nationwide  in  1985  to 
340  in  1988.  And  this  year,  at  the  cur- 
rent rate.  It  Is  expected  to  be  higher. 
Of  those  340  near  midair  collisions  In 
1986,  57  were  classified  by  the  FAA  as 
critical— denoting  a  situation  where 
collision  avoidance  was  due  to  chance. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  facing  a  situa- 
tion where  an  already  overburdened 
system  Is  required  to  take  on  addition- 
al traffic  without  any  additional  staff- 
ing capacity.  This  can  only  lead  to  dis- 
aster. 

Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  a  reso- 
lution caUing  for  an  increase  In  air 
traffic  controUers  to  1981  prestrike 
levels.  I  have  also  cosponsored  8.  1184. 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Enhancement 
Act  of  1987.  Introduced  by  Chairman 
Ford,  which  provides  for  hiring  an  ad- 
ditional 1,000  controllers  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1988.  This  bill  Is  a  signifi- 
cant step  toward  providing  the  neces- 
sary fimdlng  to  improve  air  safety  and 
the  capacity  of  our  airports.  However, 
this  bill  addresses  the  long-term  solu- 
tions. 

The  problem  we  are  facing  today  Is 
what  to  do  in  the  short  term— the 
summer  of  1987.  I  am  not  eager  to  re- 
strict commerce  or  restrict  any  mode 
of  transporUtlon  but  I  believe  that 
safety  must  be  our  first  priority.  The 
warnings  of  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  should  not  be  taken 
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lightly  and  deserve  our  immediate  at- 
tention.* 


FATHER  WOODY 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  those 
who  know  his  vigorous  energy  and 
ardent  opinions  call  him  "Father 
Woody."  God's  streetflghter.  He  has 
spearheaded  efforts  to  care  for  the 
needs  of  the  homeless  in  IDenver.  He 
has  been  an  effective  voice  as  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Denver  Catholic 
Register,  a  publication  with  a  circula- 
tion of  80,000.  Concerned  about  chil- 
dren who  could  not  afford  school 
lunches.  Father  Woody  went  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  pressed  him  to  sign 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

But  Father  Woody  is  most  loved  and 
admired  by  his  large  congregation  at 
Holy  Ghost  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Denver,  where  he  is  still  known  as 
Rev.  C.B.  Woodrich. 

I  was  Impressed  by  an  article  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  which  gives 
an  insightful  glimpse  into  the  life  of 
this  Inspiring  man,  and  my  colleagues 
and  others  who  read  the  CoircRissioif- 
AL  Recoro  may  find  it  of  interest.  I  ask 
that  the  article  appear  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Apr.  17, 
19871 
The  Mam  Who  Is  Ood's  •'SraKTrrioHTBR"— 

Rkv.    C.B.    Wooduch:    Also   Krowm    as 

Pathd  Woodt 

(By  Terry  MatUngly) 

The  Rev.  C.B.  Woodrlch  sat  hunched  over 
at  his  desk  several  days  after  the  death  of 
his  mentor  Denver  Archbishop  James 
Casey. 

Woodrlch,  the  63-year-old  spokesman  for 
the  Archdiocese  of  Denver,  knew  who  would 
handle  many  of  the  snafus  sure  to  occur 
during  the  three  days  of  pomp  and  sorrow  It 
would  take  to  bury  Casey. 

"Pather  Woody"  faced  an  exiiaustlng 
week.  But  there  was  also  the  matter  of  Woo- 
drich facing  the  loss  of  the  shy  archbishop 
who  had  offered  a  brash  and  hardworking 
priest  the  public  platform  he  was  happy  to 
seize. 

Woodrich  held  a  rosary.  Workers  had  Just 
found  It  in  Casey's  desk. 

"Here  was  the  archbishop's  rosary," 
Woodrich  recalled,  "It  was  like  a  chance  to 
be  with  Jimmy  again.  I  needed  that." 

Woodrlch  opened  the  leather  case  and 
took  out  the  rosary,  ready  to  speak  the  fa- 
miliar "Ball  Mary"  prayers  while  fingering 
the  beads  In  the  rite. 

The  rosary  fell  apart— a  fitting  symbol  of 
the  emotional  and  physical  pressures  which, 
on  Jan.  5.  caused  Woodiich  to  vanish  from 
the  archdiocesan  offices  at  200  Josephine 
St. 

He  left  what  could  be  three  full-time 
Jobs — executive  editor  of  the  Denver  Catho- 
lic Register,  spokesman  for  the  archdiocese 
and  director  of  the  church's  work  In  public 
relations  and  television.  He  remains  pastor 
of  Holy  Ohost  Roman  Catholic  Church,  633 
I»thSt. 

Woodrich  has  been  in  a  hospital  or  on 
forced  vacation  most  of  the  past  15  weeks 
and  only  now  Is  regaining  color  In  his 
cheeks  and  fire  In  his  voice.  In  early  May, 
he  will  be  given  the  highest  annual  award 
offered    by    the    16-member    Presbyterial 


Council  that  represents  the  archdiocese's 
360  priests.  Archbishop  J.  Prands  Stafford 
said  yesterday. 

Bob  Peeney,  the  former  Manvllle  Corp., 
communications  executive  who  is  Wood- 
rich's  sucoeaaor,  said  he  had  "no  Idea"  how 
Woodrlch  handled  the  woiiUoad  he  carried 
until  Jan.  S. 

"That  said,  I  have  to  point  out  that  it's 
pretty  stupid  for  people  to  talk  about 
■Pather  Woody  being  retired.'  Right.  AU 
he's  doing  now  Is  running  one  of  the  city's 
best-known  churches." 

Peeney  said  Woodrich 's  friends  worried 
about  his  physical  condition— which  can  be 
sunmied  up  as  diabetes,  70-hour  work  weeks, 
diet  problems  and  a  2V^-packs-a-day  smoking 
habit.  Heart  by-pass  surgery  loomed  on  the 
horizon. 

It  would  not  be  easy  for  Woodrich  to 
change. 

"This  guy,  more  than  anyone  else  I  have 
ever  known,  was  what  he  did.  He  lived  his 
Job."  Peeney  said.  "We  knew  he  was  in  for  a 
violent  wrench." 

Woodrich  said  he  could  see  the  collapse 
coming,  "but.  the  truth  is,  I  Just  thought  I 
could  keep  on  going,  at  least  two  or  three 
more  years,  I  was  wrong." 

His  life  has,  for  five  years,  been  buffeted 
by  waves  of  change. 

In  the  winter  of  I98I,  with  temperatures 
below  zero,  he  opened  Holy  Ghost's  pews  to 
street  people.  In  1982,  he  helped  found  a 
ministry  to  the  homeless,  which  grew  Into 
today's  Samaritan  House.  In  1983  Holy 
Ghost  parish's  property  was  sold  for  $11 
million  and  part  of  its  complex  destroyed. 
The  sanctuary  was  restored  and  now  sits  at 
the  heart  of  a  glass  office  complex. 

Casey  collapsed  in  October  1984,  struck  by 
a  near-fatal  ruptured  abdominal  artery. 
During  Casey's  eight-month  absence.  Wood- 
rich  and  outspoken  Assistant  Bishop  George 
Evans  defended  plans  for  Samaritan  House. 

Days  after  Casey's  weak  return,  doctors 
confirmed  Evans  has  cancer.  He  died  in  Sep- 
tember 1985.  Then  came  Casey's  death  on 
March  15,  1986,  after  two  weeks  of  bleeding 
at  the  base  of  his  brain. 

But  It  was  in  January  1983  that  a  leas- 
public  event  rocked  Woodrich's  life— he  was 
hospitalized  in  critical  condition  due  to  com- 
plications of  diabetes.  He  took  a  brief  leave 
of  absence  from  his  Register  duties  but 
pounded  away  at  his  other  Jobs. 

Workaholism  won  that  round. 

Woodrich  saw  warning  signs  again  in  the 
weeks  after  Casey's  death. 

"I  started  having  trouble  even  walking.  I 
knew  that  was  due  to  my  diabetes,  and  I 
knew  stress  was  playing  a  big  part  in  that." 
he  said. 

Register  editor  Jim  Piedler,  also  a  diabet- 
ic, recalled  a  fall  encounter  with  Woodrich 
when  laughter  softened  a  dead  serious  mes- 
sage. 

"He  looked  like  death."  Pielder  said.  "I 
yelled  down  the  hall,  'Woody,  do  you  have 
any  idea  how  ridiculous  you  look?'  ...  He 
was  sUuidlng  there  with  a  bottle  of  insulin 
in  one  hand  and  a  half-eaten  candy  bar  in 
the  other." 

Woodrich's  condition  soon  became  appar- 
ent to  Stafford.  The  new  leader  of  the 
310,000  Catholics  In  Denver  and  northern 
Colorado  arrived  in  July  and  was  Impressed 
with  Woodrich's  work.  Soon  he  began  to 
fear  for  the  priest's  health. 

"He  had  to  let  go  of  something,"  Stafford 
said,  "I  also  knew  he  had  to  make  that  deci- 
sion himself,  otherwise  the  physical,  emo- 
tional and  spiritual  consequences  would 
have    been    even    more    devastating  ...  I 


think  that  he  decided  to  keep  Holy  Ohost 
pariah  says  everything  that  needs  to  be  aaid 
about  Woody." 

Charles  Bert  Woodrich  was  bom  May  5, 
1923,  the  son  of  Catholic  mother  and  Lu- 
theran father.  He  grew  up  in  Buffalo,  N.T., 
his  life  complicated  by  severely  crossed  eyes 
and  asthma.  His  mother  often  took  him  to  a 
monastery,  seeking  prayers  for  her  aon'a 
healing.  After  three  rounds  of  surgery,  he 
was  able  to  begin  reading  at  age  12. 

Denied  the  written  word,  the  young 
Woodrich  learned  to  love  photographs  and 
drawing.  His  abilities  In  arts  and  graphics 
brought  him  acceptance,  and  he  used  his 
skills  during  World  War  II,  designing  flight 
manuals  for  the  military  and  working  for  an 
ad  agency  in  New  York  City. 

After  the  war  Woodrich  made  the  Jump  to 
the  priesthood.  He  moved  to  Denver  and 
was  ordained  in  1953.  He  worked  for  14 
years  in  an  Inner-city  parish  and  as  St. 
Joseph  Hospital  chaplain.  A  flair  for  public- 
ity attracted  headlines  in  1966,  when  he  dis- 
covered many  children  could  not  afford 
lunches  at  school. 

Local  officials  said  they  couldn't  do  any- 
thing, so  the  priest  stormed  off  to  Wastiing- 
ton,  D.C..  where  his  cockiness  and  flaming 
praise  for  President  Lyndon  Johnson's 
"Great  Society"  social  programs  earned  him 
a  trip  to  the  Oval  Office.  Woodrich  carried  a 
huge  photo  album  of  children  being  fed, 
which  covered  most  of  the  president's  desk. 
Johnson  was  impressed  and  asked  what  be 
could  do  to  help  the  lunch  program. 

"I  said,  "Hey,  you're  the  great  white 
father.  You  can  do  something.'  He  said, 
"Well,  Where's  your  report?  You  must  have 
something  written.'  I  said,  'Mr.  President, 
do  you  really  need  a  written  description 
from  me  on  the  benefits  of  a  full  stomach? 
ReaUy?' 

He  said,  'Sonofabitch,  you're  right' " 

The  result  was  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966.  The  pen  used  to  sign  the  bill  is  framed 
on  Woodrich's  office  wall,  next  to  a  signed 
Johnson  portrait. 

This  wing-and-a-prayer  style  became  fa- 
miliar to  Woodrich's  allies— and  oppo- 
nents—after Casey  selected  him  as  his 
spokesman  In  1968. 

"You  have  to  have  the  gut  feeling  of 
where  In  the  hell  you  are,  right  now!" 
Woodrich  said,  waving  his  arms  grandly  as 
he  explained  his  style.  "I  guess  the  key  is 
that  you  have  to  stay  in  the  Jet  stream  in- 
stead of  getting  down  where  the  chickens 
are." 

This  attitude,  Peeney  admitted,  can  cause 
trouble  for  "the  chickens." 

"Woody's  Just  not  a  planner.  He  hates 
graphs  and  reports.  And  then  there's  the 
fact  that  Woody  doesn't  act  all  saintly  and 
religious.  He  enjoys  the  limelight  and  knows 
how  to  use  it.  Woody's  a  streetflghter.  a  nat- 
ural promoter.  It  helped  that  most  of  the 
time  his  instincts  were  right." 

It  Is  also  important,  Peeney  said,  that 
Woodrich's  persona  grew  while  the  archdio- 
cese was  led  by  a  man  who  was  hesitant  to 
seek  the  spotlight.  Thus,  "  'Pather  Woody' 
was  bom  .  .  .  But  Pather  Woody  is  not  the 
same  person  as  the  Rev.  C.B.  Woodrich." 

Stafford  said  the  Rev.  C.B.  Woodrich  is, 
first  and  foremost,  a  priest. 

"Woody  probably  has  the  highest  total  of 
any  priest  in  the  archdiocese  when  it  comes 
to  people  who  come  to  him  regtilarly  as  a 
confessor.  That  says  a  lot  about  how  loving 
a  priest  he  Is  ...  I  really  hope  that  side  of 
his  personality  has  more  room  to  grow, 
now." 
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VWton  to  Holy  Ohoat  Church  h«v«.  In 
f  arct,  Msn  a  ■trance  atght  in  r«ocnt  days— 
Woodrteh  on  bte  way  to  the  Moetuary  to 
pray. 

■Tou  cant  brieve  what  It  meane  to  have 
t«^«Mi  to  pray  and  after  you  pray  to  hare  the 
I  to  atap  back  and  reflect  on  what  youVe 
MyiiW  and  to  think  about  Ood." 
Woodrteh  Mid.  "I  couldnt  do  that  before. 
The  edMdttle  waa  too  tlcbt." 

In  «tt«  of  a  reoant  diabetic  aetaure.  he 
aald  he  la  hopeful  and  feela  much  better 
phyataaQy.  He  la  t— "'*«"g  leaa  and  walking 
DBOte.  Faeney  aald  he  waa  "relieved  and 
downrlcht  overjoyed"  to  receive  a  recent 
t<>HphflfM»  blaat  from  Woodrteh  crttldilnfl 
the  Jtegtoter^  graphlea. 

"It  aounded  like  Woody  again."  Feeney 


UMI 


ROBERT    F.     OPOBWOACK.    UA 

OLTIIFIC    TRACK    AND    FIELD 

COACH 
•  Mr.  DODD.  BCr.  Pregident.  I  rige  to 
gpe«k  In  honor  of  Robert  Oelgcngack. 
former  ooach  of  the  1964  U.S.  Olympic 
track  and  field  team.  Tale  Unlveralty. 
Itardham  Unlyeraity.  and  Brooklyn 
Ptq). 

Bob  Oeigengack  la  one  of  the  few 
who  will  be  remembered  for  hlB  tre- 
mendoug  contribution  to  the  American 
and  international  wwld  of  gportg.  The 
United  Stateg'  performance  at  the 
1964  Olympic  gameg  in  Tokyo,  wln- 
nlnt  Oold  Medalg  in  12  of  the  24 
eventg.  lave  our  country  a  great  booat 
of  pride  and  ia.  ultimately,  a  tribute  to 
Bob'g  exceptional  talenta  aa  a  coach. 

Common  among  all  great  coachea  ia 
an  irreaigtible  deeire  for  every  one  of 
hig  athleteg  to  fulfill  hla  potential. 
Throughout  his  46  yeara  of  coaching. 
tnrlM4W"g  29  years  at  Yale.  Bob  made 
good  athleteg  great  and  great  athletea 
the  grektegt  becauae  of  that  deaire. 
gifted  inteUigence.  and  the  ability  to 
ingpire. 

The  hlghegt  tribute  to  Bob.  however, 
ig  the  aense  of  Integrity,  confidence, 
and  loyalty  that  today  Uvea  in  each 
athlete  he  coached.  Aa  well  aa  any  ex- 
perience, athletic  competition  teachea 
the  meaning  of  thoae  three  vlrtueg 
and  no  three  wordg  degcribe  Bob  Gel- 
gengack  more  accurately.  The  hope  of 
every  teacher,  whether  In  academics 
or  athletics,  ought  to  be  to  achieve 
what  Bob  Oelgengack  achieved  from 
his  first  day  at  Brooklyn  Prep  to  his 
laat  day  at  Yale  Unlveralty. 

The  life  of  Bob  Oelgengack  ia  one  to 
cherlah  and  to  emulate. 

I  now  aubmlt  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Tlmea  on  the  career  of 
Robert  F.  Oelgengack  for  the  Racoao. 

The  article  follows: 

CFnxn  the  New  York  Tlmea.  May  38. 1987] 

Roasar  F.  OsiaBWuai 

(By  Robert  llcO.  Thocnas  Jr.) 

Robert  F.  Odgengack.  a  former  Latin 
teacher  who  spent  39  yean  u  the  track  and 
field  coach  at  Yale  University  and  led  the 
United  States  team  at  the  1904  Olympic  In 
Tokyo,  died  on  Monday  at  the  Yale-New 
Haven  HoapltaL  He  waa  80  years  old  and 


had  lived  In  Bethany.  Conn.,  alnoe  hie  retire- 
ment In  1976. 

A  native  of  Brooklyn  who  waa  graduated 
(ran  Brooklyn  Prep  In  193S  and  later  from 
Holy  Croaa.  Mr.  Oelgengack.  who  waa  on  the 
taf*  teama  at  both  achoola,  returned  to 
Brooklyn  Prep  to  teach  Latin,  but  It  waa  In 
hla  after-aehool  role  at  track  coach  from 
1939  to  1887  that  hla  acholarly  glfU  came 
into  full  (lower.  After  hla  craa»«ountry  run- 
nera  went  undefeated  for  aeven  aeaaona  and 
hla  team  took  first  placea  In  aeven  atralght 
Penn  Relays.  Mr.  Oelgengack  waa  called  to 
Fordham  In  1888.  becoming,  at  the  age  of 
81.  the  youngeat  track  coach  at  a  major  unl- 
veralty. 

After  leading  the  Rama  to  their  flrat 
InterooUeglate  Aaaodatlon  of  Amateur  Ath- 
letea of  America  champlonahlp  In  1941.  he 
■pent  four  years  In  the  Navy,  then  returned 
to  Fordham  for  a  year  Iwfore  taking  over  at 
Yale  In  1948. 

axviaaD  notnu  at  talb 

Over  the  next  three  decades  he  led  the 
Klia  to  four  IC4A  champlonahlpa  and  17 
Heptagonal  UUea,  and  t  186-121  record  In 
dual  and  triangular  meets,  t>ecoming  one  of 
Yale's  most  revered  figures  and  one  of  the 
nation's  most  acclaimed  and  respected  track 
coaches. 

A  Bartlett  OiamatU,  the  former  Yale 
president  who  now  heads  the  National 
League,  recalled  yesterday  that  Mr.  Oelgen- 
gack "Inaplred  you  to  do  your  best  without 
being  hard-noaed  about  it"  and  brought  a 
apedal  combination  of  "intelligence,  integri- 
ty and  perspective"  to  hla  calling. 

Oeig,  as  he  was  widely  known,  also  In- 
aplred fierce  loyalty.  In  part,  perhaps,  t>e- 
cauae  he  tended  to  give  full  credit  to  his 
athletes,  sometimes,  to  their  superstitious 
dismay,  even  before  they  had  earned  it  In 
competition.  Before  the  1984  Summer 
Oamea.  Mr.  Oelgen^ntck.  who  had  served  as 
an  assistant  coach  at  the  1966  Oames  in 
Melbourne,  starUed  the  athletic  world  by 
proclaiming  that  his  United  States  track 
team  was  the  strongest  ever  assembled  by  a 
single  nation.  Despite  the  potential  Jinx,  the 
American  men.  Including  such  stars  as  Bob 
Hayes  and  Al  Oerter,  won  a  dosen  gold 
f»MiH«i«  five  sUvers  and  three  bronzes. 

LOKOmCB  OOmOTTTB  CHAimMAir 

Mr.  Oelgengack.  who  served  for  many 
years  as  the  chairman  of  the  men's  track 
and  field  committee  of  the  United  States 
Olympic  Committee,  also  coached  the 
United  SUtes  team  at  the  1969  Maccablah 
Oames  and  a  national  team  that  toured 
China  In  1976. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Lucie  Dowllnr.  three  daughters.  Lucie  Tee- 
garden,  Mary  Jureller  and  Jane  White; 
three  sons.  Robert  Jr.,  Richard  and  Edward, 
and  30  grandchildren.* 


PLANT  CLOSINO  LEGISLATION— 
THE  WEST  GERMAN  EXPERI- 
ENCE 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  BCr.  President, 
with  the  progpect  of  adding  S.  538.  the 
worker  adjuatment  and  advance  notifi- 
cation bill,  to  the  Finance  Committee's 
trade  bill,  it  ia  important  to  take  a 
closer  look  at  the  European  model  of 
active  government  Interference  In 
labor  market  decisionmaking. 

Unfortunately,  the  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  choae  not  to  study  the  re- 
sults of  Etiropean  style  plant  cloaing 
laws  during  committee  deliberation  on 


S.  538.  Had  they  taken  a  doaer  look  at 
European  plant  cloaing  requlrementg. 
they  would  have  inevitably  concluded 
that  theae  reatrictive  laws  serve  to 
impede  the  creation  of  new  jobs;  new 
Joba  that  would  otherwise  offset  the 
loss  of  marginal  and  outmoded  Joba. 
The  European  experience  Is  telling. 

I  aak  that  a  recent  article  from  the 
WaU  Street  Journal  and  a  June  1985 
article  from  the  European  Industrial 
Relatlona  Review  be  reprinted  in  the 
RacoKS.  Both  artidea  deal  with  the 
economic  problems  of  West  Germany 
that  result  directly  from  the  Inflexibil- 
ity permitted  German  managers  under 
their  statutory  advance  notice  require- 
ments. Part  B  of  8.  538  is  patterned 
after  these  requlrementg  and  would 
apply  to  most  "maag  layoffg"  or  plant 
closings  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Pregident.  I  can  hardly  imagine 
the  American  people  tolerating  a  net 
loss  of  1  million  Jobs  since  1973  or  a 
consigtent  unemployment  rate  of 
about  10  percent,  aa  ig  the  caae  in 
West  Germany.  The  proportional 
equivalent  of  their  lost  Jobs  would  be 
roughly  4  million  American  Jobs 
during  the  period  in  quegtlon.  But  in 
fact  the  U.S.  economy,  thanka  in  part 
to  the  abaence  of  restrictive  laws 
which  hamstring  industry's  managers, 
haa  actually  produced  about  25  million 
Joba  In  the  same  timeframe.  Quite  a 
contrast.  No  wonder  the  Weat  German 
Government  recently  changed  its  laws, 
as  the  second  article  points  out  to 
induce  greater  flexibility  and  Job  cre- 
ation opportunities. 

The  U.S.  Senate  should  learn  from 
the  mistakes  of  other  Western  govern- 
ments, including  Germany's.  We 
should  reject  part  B  of  S.  538  dealing 
with  mandatory  advance  notice  re- 
quirements, or  we  will  stirely  be  revis- 
iting the  issue  when  Job  creation 
ceases. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  22. 
1887] 

Why  UmnFLOTifXirr  Stats  So  High  m 
OnuiAirr 

(By  Lindley  H.  Clarke  Jr.) 
At  last  week's  meeting  of  the  Organizar 
tlon  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment in  Paris,  U.S.  officials  professed  to 
find  some  encouragement  spent  In  the  fact 
that  Weat  Oermany's  Bundesbank  had  cut  a 
"key"  Interest  rate.  The  U.S.  has  been 
trying  for  months  to  persuade  the  Oermans 
that  their  economy,  with  high  unemploy- 
ment and  weak  growth,  needs  the  stimulus 
of  easy  money  and  tax  cuts. 

It  turned  out  that  the  key  rate  waa  the  fee 
set  on  securities  repurchase  agreements. 
The  change  Is  not  likely  to  have  any  signifi- 
cant influence  on  exchange  rates  or  any- 
thing else  in  West  Oermany.  Certainly  It's 
not  likely  to  Influence  Oerman  unemploy- 
ment. 

Oermany  has  heard  the  siren  song  of  ex- 
panslonlsU  before.  In  the  mid-1970s  it  was 
told  lU  economy  should  play  locomotive  In 
pulling  the  world  out  of  recession.  It  would 
be  good  for  the  world  and.  by  golly,  it  would 


be  good  for  Oermany,  too.  Oermany  lis- 
tened and  acted,  and  succeeded  In  getting  a 
small  head  start  In  the  world-wide  Inflation 
of  the  Ute-1970s. 

Blue  Chip  Economic  Worldacan.  a  St. 
Loula  newsletter,  polls  forecasters  each 
month  on  the  International  outlook.  The 
latest  consensus  is  that  comsumer  prices  In 
Oermany  this  year  will  rise  by  0.6%. 

Germans  see  nothing  ridiculous  or  unde- 
sirable In  low  Inflation  rates.  "We  like  them 
that  way,"  a  Oeiman  businessman  said  at  a 
dinner  in  Washington  last  week.  Oermans 
like  fiscal  prudence,  too.  Last  week.  Finance 
Minister  Oerhard  Stoltenberg  expreaaed 
pride  that  Oermany  alone  among  major  in- 
duatrlal  countries  Is  carrying  out  a  tax  over- 
haul while  keeping  Its  budget  deficit  In 
check.  The  tax  cuts,  t>egim  in  1986  and 
ending  in  1990,  will  total  837  billion,  or  3.5% 
of  economic  output. 

If  more  stimulus  were  the  answer  to  high 
tutemplojrment.  Oermans  might  accept  a 
Uttie  more  Inflation.  But  In  the  past  15 
years.  Oermany's  economy  has  grown 
almost  as  fast  as  the  U.8.  economy  while 
employment  has  been  much  worse  than 
ours.  Between  1973  and  1986,  the  UJB.  econ- 
omy created  34  million  Jobs,  but  Oerman 
employment  fell  by  a  million. 

At  the  Camegle-Rochester  Conference  at 
the  University  of  Rochester  last  month,  Ru- 
diger  Soltwedel  of  the  Kiel  Institute  for 
World  Economics  said  the  Job  figures  by 
themaelvea  did  not  show  the  size  of  the 
problem.  In  1986,  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed, those  without  Jobs  for  a  year  or 
more,  were  9.4%  of  the  U.S.  unemployed,  up 
from  7.3%  In  1977.  In  Oermany,  the  long- 
term  fraction  of  the  unemployed  rose  to 
31%  in  1985  from  14.3%  in  1977. 

The  key  problem,  in  Mr.  Soltwedel's  view. 
Is  that  wages  are  much  more  rigid  in  Oer- 
many than  In  the  UJ3.  "Oovemmental  Inter- 
ference in  the  labor  market  and  the  provl- 
slons  of  labor  law"  stand  In  the  way  "of 
equilibrating  adjustments  of  real  (Inflation- 
adjusted)  wages  to  changed  conditions."  he 
says. 

Things  weren't  always  that  way.  The 
1966-67  recession  was  so  deep  that  Oerman 
unions  were  t>adly  shaken  up.  In  1968  and 
1969,  as  a  result,  the  unions  agreed  to  wage 
Increases  that  some  Oerm&n  economists  re- 
garded as  "too  moderate."  The  result  was 
that  the  market  bypassed  the  unions.  Em- 
ployers, eager  to  iMxtlclpate  in  the  coming 
boom,  granted  additional  wage  Increases. 
This  led  to  wildcat  strikes,  challenging 
unions'  role.  The  unions  have  been  more  ag- 
gressive bargainers  ever  since. 

The  unions,  however,  couldn't  have  pre- 
vailed without  the  help  of  the  government, 
which  began  a  full-employment  policy  that 
makes  the  U.S.  full-employment  program 
look  picayune.  Was  an  Industry  having  trou- 
ble maintaining  jobs?  Maybe  a  subsidy 
would  help.  Relative  to  the  size  of  the  econ- 
omy, Germany  has  gone  much  further  than 
the  U.S.  in  economic  sulMidies.  According  to 
Kiel  figures.  Industrial  subsidies  have  more 
than  doubled  since  1973. 

As  the  government  asstmied  responsibility 
for  maintaining  full  employment,  collective 
bargaining  could  Ignore  labor-market  prol>- 
lems.  Wage  pacts  Increasingly  aimed  at  im- 
proving conditions  for  employed  workers. 
This  raised  the  cost  of  hiring  new  workers. 
This  raised  the  cost  of  hiring  new  workers, 
helping  to  keep  outsiders  out.  Mr.  Soltwedel 
thinks  many  outsiders  drifted  Into  the  un- 
derground economy. 

lAbor  contracts  have  become  so  compli- 
cated that  any  attempts  to  revise  them  are 


difficult  and  tlme-conaumlng.  This  impairs 
adjustment  to  changed  conditions  In  the 
economy. 

If  a  company  nonetheless  takes  on  new 
workers.  It  may  have  a  terrible  time  ever 
firing  them.  Each  rtlamls^al  has  to  be  social- 
ly Justified.  The  legal  terms  are  vague,  and 
must  be  interpreted  by  the  labor  courta. 
The  courts  by  and  large  have  tended  to  find 
In  favor  of  the  workers,  creating  a  great 
deal  of  expensive  uncertainty  for  the  em- 
ployers. According  to  the  law,  a  rtlnmlawl 
following  the  Mde  of  a  firm  or  parts  of  it  Is 
"Ineffective,"  Irrespective  of  whether  It  Is 
the  buyer  of  the  firm  or  the  seller  who  fires 
people.  This  applies  even  if  the  firm  Is  bank- 
rupt. 

Higher  dismissal  costs  reduce  employment 
over  the  business  cycle  becauae  employers 
are  reluctant  to  hire  until  they're  100%  cer- 
tain that  an  upswing  is  luider  way.  The  high 
costs  of  hiring  and  firing  have  encouraged 
companies  to  invest  in  all  the  labor-saving 
devices  they  can  afford,  although  such 
equipment  might  not  be  desirable  in  a  more 
open  labor  market. 

The  UJ3.  is  not  without  Its  own  Ideas  for 
legislation  that  supposedly  would  Improve 
the  workers'  lot.  Congress  is  considering 
measiuvs  to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
that  might  Increase  the  pay  for  some  work- 
ers by  depriving  certain  workers  of  their 
Jobs  and  others  of  job  opportunities.  The 
U.S.  has  done  better  than  Oermany  on  Job 
creation  because,  up  to  now  at  least.  It  has 
not  gone  as  far  u  Germany  In  governmen- 
tal Interference  in  labor  markets. 

At  the  OECD  meeting  last  week.  Oermany 
did  agree  to  take  another  look  at  its  econo- 
my a  little  later  on.  There  are  plenty  of  rea- 
sons to  take  action  to  reduce  governmental 
interfemce  in  the  economy  to  make  wage 
rates  more  flexible.  Since  the  early  1970s, 
govenunental  Interference  has  changed  the 
rules  of  the  game  in  Oerman  labor  maricets, 
and  high  unemployment  and  low  Job  cre- 
ation are  the  results. 

As  the  Oermans  seem  to  recognize,  more 
economic  stimulus  by  itself  would  mainly 
add  high  Inflation  to  the  nation's  problems. 

The  Nkw  Employmkiit  Pkomotioh  Act 

(On  1  May,  the  new  West  Oerman  Em- 
ployment Promotion  Act  1985  came  Into 
force.  One  of  Its  major  elements  is  the  re- 
laxation of  rules  relating  to  fixed-term  con- 
tracts as  well  as  new  legal  provisions  on 
part-time  work  and  Job-sharing,  and  the 
new  law  is  designed  to  encourage  employers 
to  create  jolw  and  thus  help  reduce  unem- 
ployment by  removing  some  existing  restric- 
tions.) 

The  BUI  was  first  Introduced  In  early  1984 
(EIRR  136  p.  9)  and  the  text,  finally  passed 
by  both  houses  of  the  West  German  Parlia- 
ment in  April  of  this  year,  omits  a  number 
of  the  original  proposals.  In  particular,  the 
original  provisions  on  limiting  the  employ- 
ment possibilities  of  pensioners,  restrictions 
on  overtime  and  the  Introduction  of  a  spe- 
cial Identity  card  for  construction  workers 
have  been  dropped.  Some  sections  of  the 
new  Emplosnnent  Promotion  Act  (Besch&fti- 
gungsforderungageaetz)  apply  only  until  1 
January  1990.  In  this  article,  we  outline  the 
major  provisions  of  the  Act  and  we  shall  be 
reproducing  Its  text  In  a  future  iaaue  of 
EIRR. 

nXKD-TXail  COHTRACTS 

Among  the  most  Important  sections  In  the 
Act  is  Section  1  which  amends  previous  leg- 
islation to  enable  fixed-term  contracts  to  be 
concluded  for  up  to  18  months  without  any 
specific  Justification  having  to  be  given  by 


the  employer  (before  1  May.  the  maztmom 
permissible  duration  of  a  fixed-term  con- 
tract was  six  months).  The  aim  of  this 
change  is  to  enable  unemployed  people  to 
be  given  work  while  the  «nployer  retains 
the  flexibility  to  reduce  his  workforce  when 
volume  of  work  Is  low  without  having  to 
give  lengthy— and  costly— notice  to  perma- 
nent employees. 

This  legislation  as  originally  drafted  pro- 
vided for  such  contracts  to  l>e  concluded 
only  with  those  registered  as  unemployed. 
This  requirement  has.  however,  been 
dropped  and  the  only  restriction  on  the  con- 
clusion of  fixed-term  contracts  Is  that  they 
should  relate  only  to  new  appointments. 
This  precludes  appointments  for  Jobs  cov- 
ered by  previous  contracts  (fixed-term  or 
permanent)  with  the  same  employer  and 
the  reappointment  of  an  employee  who  has 
been  employed  by  the  same  employer 
within  the  last  f  oiu'  months. 

The  Act  retains  the  provision  contained  in 
the  Bill  that  a  fixed-term  contract  for  up  to 
18  months  can  also  be  concluded  with  em- 
ployes who  have  completed  their  vocational 
training  with  the  employer  granting  the 
contract.  The  only  restriction  Is  that  the 
company  should  not  have  any  vacancies  for 
employees  to  be  taken  on  on  pennanent 
contracts,  and  the  aim  of  this  restriction  ia 
to  prevent  apprentices  being  taken  on  solely 
for  fixed-term  contracts  after  their  training 
while  the  employer  is  in  a  position  to  recruit 
a  permanent  employee  for  the  post  in  ques- 
tion. 

Another  provision  retained  from  the  origi- 
nal draft  is  that  newly  set  up  companies 
may  conclude  fixed-term  contracts  for  up  to 
24  months,  provided  that  the  employer  has 
become  independent  in  the  six  months  pre- 
ceding conclusion  of  the  contract  and  em- 
ploys no  more  than  30  permanent  onploy- 
ees. 

The  particular  point  of  interest  for  em- 
ployers of  these  new  provisions  is  that  the 
stringent  restrictions  laid  down  In  the  Pro- 
tection Against  Dismissal  Act  (EIRR  136  p. 
16)  both  in  general  and  for  specific  groups 
of  workers,  such  as  the  disabled  or  pregnant 
women,  can  be  circumvented.  For  example, 
pregnant  women  or  disabled  workers  may  be 
taken  on  on  fixed-term  contracts  up  to  1 
January  1990  without  the  normal  require- 
ment for  the  employer  to  Justify  the  need 
for  a  fixed-term  contract. 

TEMPORABT  CUKTHACTS  III  SCIOICS  ABD 
KKSXAKCH 

In  recent  years  the  acceptability  of  tempo- 
rary contracts  In  universities  and  In  re- 
search has  been  extremely  controversial.  To 
resolve  the  problems,  a  "law  governing  tem- 
porary contracts  for  scientific  staff  at  uni- 
versities and  research  establishments"  has 
been  passed  alongside  the  Employment  Act 
to  regulate  the  conclusion  of  temporary  con- 
tracts between  scientific  and  creative  staff. 
medical  employees  and  teaching  staff  and 
universities  and  research  establishments.  It 
makes  it  possible  for  scientific  staff  to  be 
taken  on  for  fixed  period— usually  for  Ave 
years— by  up  and  coming  young  scientists 
without  the  obligation  on  the  university  or 
research  establishment  to  employ  the 
former  holder. 

PAKT-ma  WORK 

The  Employment  Promotion  Act  defines 
part-time  work  for  the  first  time.  According 
to  Section  3.  parttimers  are  thoae  employees 
whose  regular  weekly  hours  of  work  are 
shorter  than  those  of  comparable  full-time 
employees  In  the  same  company  If  regular 
weekly  hours  have  not  been  laid  down,  then 
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av«nce  weekly  hours  mm  emlcuUted  over  a 
yev  atimll  be  used  m  m  meuure. 

Pftit-Ume  employeee  are  dven  the  same 
legal  protection  ••  full-time  employees. 
Plans  to  relieve  employera  of  aome  of  their 
burden  of  aodal  aecurlty  contributions  have 
been  dropped,  and  the  employer  must,  as  In 
the  past,  bear  the  entire  cost  of  contribu- 
tlofM  to  the  state  pension,  sickness  uid  un- 
employment Insurance  schemes  for  part- 
time  employees  eamlnc  up  to  600  DM 
(approz.  £1>0):  for  full-time  employees, 
these  contributions  are  borne  equally  by  the 
employer  and  the  emplojree.  The  new  legls- 
latkm  permits  part-time  employees  to  be 
subject  to  terms  and  conditions  less  advan- 
taceous  than  those  for  full-timers  oniv 
where  there  are  objective  reasons  for  a  dif- 
ference In  treatment.  The  provisions  relat- 
ing to  put-Ume  work  may.  however,  be 
modified  to  the  employee's  disadvantage  by 
clauses  in  new  collective  agreemenU  or 
agreements  concluded  before  the  Act  came 
Into  force. 

iv—"'"'-  o«  puznu  woumra  rouks 

The  Act  also  contains  provisions  for  the 
first  time  on  the  areas  to  be  covered  by 
agreements  on  flexible  working  time.  Such 
an  agreement,  it  stipulates,  must  lay  down 
the  length  of  daily,  weekly,  monthly  or 
■wtiiiai  working  time.  The  employer  may  re- 
quire the  employee  to  work  flexible  hours 
only  within  these  llmlU.  If  the  agreement 
docs  not  lay  down  working  time  In  this  way. 
weekly  working  time  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
set  at  10  hours,  and  the  employer  must  pay 
the  employee  for  theae  hours  even  If  he  ac- 
tually employs  him  for  fewer.  Moreover,  the 
employee  is  required  to  work  only  for  hours 
which  have  been  notified  to  him  at  least 
four  calendar  days  In  advance.  However, 
while  an  employee  cannot  be  required  to 
work  hours  not  notified  at  least  four  days  In 
advance,  he  may  do  so  voluntarily.  If  the 
agreement  does  not  lay  down  the  duration 
of  daily  working  hours,  the  employer  must 
employ  the  worker  for  at  least  three  consec- 
utive hours  or  pay  him  the  corresponding 
remuneration  if  he  in  fact  employes  him  for 
fewer. 

joBSHAimro 

The  Act  also  contains  for  the  first  time 
legal  provisions  for  the  sharing  of  a  Job  by 
two  or  more  employees.  The  Act  stipulates 
that  if  one  of  the  Job-sharers  is  unable  to 
fulfill  his  or  her  obligations,  the  other<s) 
may  be  required  to  cover  for  him  or  her 
only  if  this  is  specifically  provided  for  In  the 
Job^hare  agreement.  If  one  Job-sharer  re- 
signs, the  employer  may  not  give  the 
other<s)  notice  purely  for  this  reason,  unless 
the  remaining  Job-sharer<8>  can  be  offered 
alternative  employment. 

COHdSSIOKS  POR  SMAIX  coMTAjnas 

Various  provisions  designed  to  protect  the 
rights  of  employees  are  not  always  applica- 
ble to  small  companies  employing  fewer 
than  a  certain  number  of  workers.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Protection  Against  Dismissal  Act 
does  not  apply  to  companies  regularly  em- 
ploying five  or  fewer  employees  (excluding 
apprentices).  Previously,  part-timers  were 
counted  as  full-timers  for  the  purposes  of 
calcxilating  employee  numbers,  but  now 
they  will  only  be  counted  as  such  If  their 
regular  hours  exceed  10  a  week  or  45  a 
month. 

Small  companies  also  receive  help  with 
meeting  the  requirement  to  pay  employees 
full  sick  pay  for  the  first  six  weeks  of  ab- 
sence. Until  now,  small  companies  employ- 
ing no  more  than  20  workers  (including 
part-timers)   received  80%  of   the  cost  of 
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such  payments  In  a  subsidy  from  the  sick- 
ness insurance  schemes  ( Krankenkassen ). 
Now,  from  1M<  onwards.  thU  subsidy  will 
be  extended  to  Include  not  only  sick  pay  for 
blue-collar  workers  but  also  sick  pay  for  ap- 
prentices and  employers'  maternity  pay 
costs.  As  with  the  employment  protection 
legislation,  part-timers  will  only  be  counted 
as  full-timers  If  they  work  more  than  10 
hours  a  week  or  45  hours  a  month,  more- 
over, part-timers  working  not  more  than  20 
hours  a  week  will  be  counted  as  half  a  full- 
time  employee  while  those  working  not 
more  than  30  hours  a  week  will  be  counted 
as  three  quarters  of  a  full-time  employee. 

PInally,  the  proposed  changes  on  overtime 
compensation,  restriction  of  pensioners' 
earning*  and  the  introduction  of  an  Identity 
card  for  construction  workers  outlined  in 
EIRR  139  p.  17  have  been  dropped.* 


POLL  RESULTS  ON  DEFICIT  RE- 
DUCTION AND  REVENUE  OP- 
TIONS 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
greas  will  soon  be  considering  legisla- 
tion to  Implement  the  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1988.  Although  the 
conferees  have  not  yet  completed  their 
work,  both  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  resolution  call  for  significant 
revenue  increases  as  part  of  the  deficit 
reduction  package.  So.  the  question 
that  the  Congress  will  have  to  address 
over  the  next  few  weeks  is  "specifical- 
ly, what  kinds  of  revenues  should  be 
raised?" 

We  all  know  the  conventional 
wisdom  In  Washington:  There  is  no 
significant  support  for  modifying  the 
income  tax  rates  of  the  1986  Tax 
Reform  Act  in  order  to  increase  reve- 
nues to  reduce  the  deficit.  One  of  the 
reasons  cited  for  removing  income  tax 
rate  modifications  from  the  table  of 
deficit  reduction  is  that  the  American 
people  allegedly  want  lower  tax  rates 
and  would  oppose  any  effort  to  delay 
or  modify  the  rate  reductions  em- 
bodied in  last  year's  tax  reform  law. 
Because  of  this  conventional  wisdom 
In  Washington,  there  is  now  talk  of  fo- 
cusing on  significant  excise  tax  In- 
creases as  a  way  to  bridge  the  budget 
gap. 

Last  year,  when  I  opposed  the  tax 
reform  bill.  I  was  struck  by  the  lack  of 
positive  and  enthusiastic  support  for 
the  bUl  when  I  talked  with  my  con- 
stituents in  Michigan.  This  was  in 
total  contrast  to  the  almost  pep-rally 
support  for  tax  reform  by  individuals 
and  groups  within  the  Washington 
beltway. 

That  is  why.  when  current  talk  of 
revenues  to  meet  the  goals  of  the 
fiscal  year  1988  budget  resolution 
started  to  get  specific.  I  sought  to 
sample  the  views  of  the  American 
public  as  to  its  preferences  for  raising 
revenues.  My  suspicion  was  that  the 
conventional  wisdom  In  Washington  of 
what  the  public  wanted  was  more  con- 
ventional than  it  was  wise. 

So,  I  commissioned  two  questions  to 
be  asked  in  a  nationwide  poll  of  1.015 


people  conducted  during  the  period  of 
May  22  through  May  27  by  the  Opin- 
ion Research  Corporation  of  Prince- 
ton. NJ.  I  Just  received  the  results  and 
based  on  those  results,  it  is  groatly  out 
of  s}mc  with  the  American  public  to 
say  that  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent should  not  consider  modifying 
the  Income  tax  rates  In  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  as  part  of  the  solution  to 
reducing  the  deficit. 
The  first  question  asked  was: 
Do  you  think  the  top  federal  income  tax 
rate  for  the  wealthiest  taxpayers  should  be 
cut  next  year,  as  scheduled,  to  28%:  or 
should  the  rate  for  the  wealthiest  taxpayers 
sUy  at  the  current  level  of  38.5%.  with  the 
money  gained  l>eing  used  to  reduce  the  fed- 
eral deficit? 

In  response,  20  percent  said  that  the 
top  income  tax  rate  for  the  wealthiest 
taxpayers  should  be  cut  to  28  percent 
as  scheduled.  61  percent  said  that  the 
top  tax  rate  should  be  kept  at  38.5  per- 
cent, and  the  remainder  had  no  opin- 
ion. Thus,  by  a  margin  of  3  to  1,  the 
public  would  prefer  to  modify  last 
year's  act  by  freezing  the  maximum 
rate  for  the  wealthiest  taxpayers  and 
use  the  revenue  gained  by  that  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 
The  second  question  asked  was: 
There  have  been  a  number  of  suggestions 
to  reduce  the  federal  budget  deficit.  If  more 
money  is  raised  to  reduce  the  deficit,  which 
one  of  these  two  approaches  would  you 
prefer? 

(1)  Increase  the  taxes  on  t>eer,  wine  and 
telephone  bills,  or 

(2)  Freeze  the  top  federal  income  tax  rate 
for  the  wealthiest  taxpayers  at  38.5%  in- 
stead of  cutting  the  rate  to  28%  next  year, 
as  scheduled? 

In  response  20  percent  chose  to  In- 
crease the  taxes  on  beer  wine  and  tele- 
phone bills,  63  percent  chose  to  freeze 
the  top  Income  tax  rate  for  the 
wealthiest  taxpayers  at  38.5  percent, 
and  the  remainder  had  no  opinion.  By 
a  3-to-l  margin,  the  public  prefers 
modifying  last  year's  tax  act  by  freez- 
ing the  maximum  rate  for  the  wealthi- 
est taxpayers  than  to  increase  certain 
excise  taxes. 

So.  the  message  is  clear  The  Ameri- 
can public,  by  an  overwhelming 
margin,  does  not  view  the  maximum 
Income  tax  rate  in  the  new  tax  reform 
law  as  a  sacred  cow.  In  fact,  the  public 
recognizes  the  plain  and  simple  facts 
that  it  does  not  make  sense  to  give  the 
wealthiest  taxpayers  Income  tax  rate 
cuts  at  a  time  when  we  face  a  huge 
budget  deficit,  and  that  we  should 
freeze  those  scheduled  Income  tax  rate 
cuts  before  asking  average  Americans 
to  disproportionately  share  the  burden 
of  deficit  reduction  through  excise  tax 
Increases  on  items  like  beer,  wine  and 
telephone  bills.  Based  on  this  data, 
there  is  likely  to  be  far  more  public 
support  for  a  proposal  for  freezing  the 
maximum  Income  tax  rate  on  married 
couples  making  over  $150,000  and 
single  Individuals  making  over  $90,000 
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than  for  focusing  first  on  raising  cer- 
tain excise  taxes  affecting  average 
Americans. 

And  the  message  shotild  be  clear 
that  those  who  seek  to  rule  off  the 
table  any  modification  of  the  upper 
income  tax  rate  In  last  year's  tax 
reform  bill  cannot  do  so  on  the  basis 
that  they  are  listening  to  the  voice  of 
the  people.  To  persist  in  representing 
the  public  as  being  opposed  to  modify- 
ing last  year's  tax  act  by  freezing  the 
income  tax  rate  for  the  wealthiest  tax- 
payers, when  the  clear  and  most 
recent  evidence  is  to  the  contrary,  will 
not  serve  the  Interests  of  an  informed 
debate  on  the  difficult  budget  choices 
before  U8.« 


•     THE  NEED  POR  ETHICAL 
LEADERSHIP 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  came  across  a  copy  of  a  speech  given 
by  Willard  C.  Butcher,  chairman  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Corp.,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  A.B.  Freeman 
School  of  Business  at  Tulane  Universi- 
ty. His  remarks  addressed  the  impor- 
tance of  ethics,  honesty,  and  values, 
and  the  decline  of  ethical  behavior  in 
our  society  today.  1  found  his  remarks 
to  be  right  on  target.  His  message  is  a 
timeless  one:  That  ethical  behavior 
and  effective  leadership  are  Inter- 
twined and  Inseparable.  I  ask  that  his 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 

Thx  Ncxd  POR  Ethical  Lkaokrsrip 
(Remarks  by  Willard  C.  Butcher) 

Thank  you  Dean  Burnett. 

President  Kelly,  Dean  Burnett.  Professor 
Oreenleaf,  members  of  the  class  of  1987. 
members  of  the  class  of  1937,  ladles  and 
gentlemen  •  *  • 

It  is  rare  indeed  these  days  for  someone  as 
old  as  I  to  be  considered  "the  newest"  any- 
thing. And  so  It  Is  with  considerable  grati- 
tude that  I  stand  before  you  as  "the 
newest"  honorary  alumnus  of  the  Freeman 
School  of  Business. 

Indeed  ladies  and  gentlemen,  while  I  can't 
claim  to  have  graduated  50  years  ago  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  '37— It  has  however 
been  exactly  40  years  between  my  own  bac- 
calaureate degree  at  Brown  and  my  new 
doctorate  at  Tulane. 

I  am  honored  this  morning  not  only  by 
the  distinction  you  have  bestowed  upon  me 
but  also  by  President  Kelly's  invlUtion  to 
address  this  audience— an  audience  which  is 
In  part  Illustrious  *  *  *  in  part  successful 

•  •  •  in  part  promising  •  •  •  but  in  sim» 
total,  remarluible. 

In  contemplating  my  remarks  for  today.  I 
was  reminded  of  the  age-old  admonition  of 
elocution  teachers  everywhere,  "Never 
apologize  at  the  beginning  of  your  speech." 

Alas,  ladles  and  gentlemen— and  notwith- 
standing the  speech  teachers  in  the  crowd— 
I'm  forced  to  begin  my  remarlu  this  morn- 
ing with  an  apology. 

The  topic  I've  chosen  Is  not  easy  to  talk 
about.  On  the  one  hand,  it  Is  a  subject  about 
which  It  is  easy  to  generalize— where  one's 
comments  become  nothing  more  than  plati- 
tudes. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  one  where 
being  specific  often  means  getting  into  de- 
tails so  minute  that  its  significance  is  ob- 


scured. And  finally.  It  Is  a  topic  which,  once 
broached,  tends  to  lapse  into  preaching. 

For  my  part  today.  I  wish  to  be  neither 
too  general,  nor  too  specific.  Nor,  in  particu- 
lar, too  pontifical. 

But  I  can  make  no  promises.  It  is  said 
about  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  "He  preached 
oh  so  gently,  but  nonetheless— he  still 
preached." 

And  so  having  excused  myself  for  what 
I'm  about  to  say— I  invite  you  to  sit  back, 
relax,  and  enjoy  the  sermon. 

My  topic  is  "ethics"  and  more  specifically, 
the  decline  of  ethical  behavior  not  only  in 
American  business  but  across  our  society. 

Most  of  you  receiving  your  degrees  today 
will  l)e  entering  the  business  world.  Indeed 
my  own  perspective  on  "ethics"  is,  by  defini- 
tion, that  of  a  businessman.  But  whether 
you  aspire  to  business  or  any  other  calling, 
my  message  is  the  same:  that  ethical  behav- 
ior and  effective  leadership  are  intertwined 
and  inseparable. 

In  fact,  meaningful  leadership— leadership 
that  in  the  long-run  counts  for  something— 
cannot  be  accompanied  by  moral  collapse. 
The  leader  who  acts  ethically  will  ultimate- 
ly succeed.  The  leader  who  laciu  an  ethical 
foundation  will  ultimately  fail. 

A  spot  check  today  of  the  American  land- 
scape indicates  that  something  is  terribly 
wrong  with  ethics  In  our  nation.  One  could 
argue— and  I  would— that  the  principal 
cause  is  the  maelstrom  of  change  taking 
place  in  society.  Rarely  have  times  been 
more  turbulent. 

In  periods  of  upheaval,  people  cut  loose 
from  their  moorings  *  *  *  and  thus  lose  their 
bearings.  And  when  you  combine  this  with 
today's  appalling  lack  of  historical  perspec- 
tlve— little  wonder  that  some  among  us  liave 
forgotten  who  we  are  and  what  we  ought  to 
stand  for. 

Thus  the  recent  avalanche  of  ethical 
abuses— in  cutting  comers  *  *  *  in  bending 
rules  *  *  *  In  cheating. 

On  Wall  Street,  Insider  trading  scandals 
have  converted  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduates 
of  the  finest  business  schools  Into  convicted 
felons. 

In  Government,  shocking  disclosures  at  all 
levels— from  the  Iranian  crisis  in  Washing- 
ton to  municipal  payoffs  in  New  York— call 
into  question  the  ethical  standards  of  gov- 
ernment leaders. 

And  even  In  the  pristine  halls  of  acade- 
mla.  embarrassing  revelations  of  rule-break- 
ing in  amateur  athletics  have  caused  com- 
mentator George  Will  to  label  some  leading 
universities  as  "schools  for  scandal." 

While  all  of  this  is  most  disturbing,  such 
breaches  of  etliics  are  not  a  new  phenome- 
non in  America. 

Ethical  abuses  have  been  with  us  since  the 
Grant  Administration  and  Teapot  Dome 
scandals  In  government  •  •  •  through  the 
Black  Sox  of  1919  in  sportr  *  ••  to  the  Salad 
Oil  and  Equity  Funding  scams  in  business. 

Often  throughout  our  history,  "doing 
wrong"  has  l>een  a  shortcut  to  "making 
good." 

So  why  you  may  ask  should  we  be  overly 
concerned  alwut  the  current  crop  of  ethical 
abuses? 

Well,  as  the  British  diplomat  who  urgent- 
ly cabled  back  to  London  put  it,  "The  gravi- 
ty of  the  situation  here  is  impossible  to  ex- 
aggerate—but I'll  try!" 

I  am  concerned  that  today's  attitude 
toward  ethics  reflects  a  "graver"  situation 
than  In  the  past. 

"Graver"  l>ecause  in  many  cases  the  abus- 
ers themselves  either  won't  acknowledge  or 
can't  understand  that  they  have  done  any- 
thing wrong. 


"Everyone  does  it,"  they  say.  "And  be- 
sides, our  lawyers  will  get  us  off." 

"Grave  because  ethical  abusers  often 
are  treateu  more  like  celebrities  than  pari- 
ahs. According  to  the  New  York  Times,  the 
best  way  to  ensure  the  success  of  your  next 
dinner  party  is  to  invite  Ivan  Boeaky. 
Dennis  Levine,  or  the  Mayflower  Madam  to 
join  you!  The  attitude  seems  to  be.  "If 
you're  indicted— you're  invited!" 

And  "graver"  too  because  the  average  citi- 
zen today  has  almost  become  inured  to  such 
behavior.  People  are  starting  to  accept  ethi- 
cal abuse  as  the  societid  norm.  As  come- 
dienne LUy  Tomlin  says.  "No  matter  how 
cynical  you  become,  it's  never  enough  to 
keep  up!" 

And  it's  this  cynicism,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, that  frankly  is  most  alarming.  To 
quote  an  old  aphorism.  "How  can  I  trust  a 
man  not  to  lie— when  I  Imow  I  would  lie  in 
his  place."  The  point  is  we  will  never  rid 
ourselves  of  ethical  abuse  until  we  first 
reject  categorically  the  notion  abroad  in  the 
land  that  ethics  today  Just  aren't  very  im- 
portant. 

In  business,  the  emphasis  is  on  making  a 
quick  buck. 

The  "new  business  order."  the  Times  tells 
us.  "eschews  loyalty  to  workers,  products, 
corporate  structure,  businesses,  factories, 
communities,  even  the  nation. 

"All  such  allegiances  are  viewed  as  ex- 
pendable under  the  new  rules.  With  survival 
at  stake,  only  market  leadership,  strong 
profits,  and  a  high  stock  price  can  be  al- 
lowed to  matter." 

High  premiums  are  paid  today  not  par- 
ticularly for  quality  service  or  long-term 
building  of  a  business  but  rather  for  making 
money  qulcldy,  getting  rich,  and  getting  out. 

And  that's  wrong. 

Put  another  way,  the  issue  isn't  whether 
Mr.  Boesky  eventually  does  time  in  priscMi. 
Frankly,  I  don't  particularly  care.  But  what 
I  do  care  about  is  that  society  condemns  the 
kind  of  unacceptable  conduct  of  which  Mr. 
Boesky  was  found  guilty— and  condemns  it 
to  the  point  that  a  would-be-ethical  violator 
will  forever  be  an  outcast  in  this  nation. 

By  the  same  token,  in  education— particu- 
larly higher  education— we  have  started  to 
lose  sight  of  the  reasons  schools  were  built 
in  the  first  place  *  *  *  to  teach  values  and  to 
promote  scholarship.  As  one  college  presi- 
dent said  tongue-in-cheek  recently,  "We're 
trying  to  build  a  university  that  our  football 
team  can  be  proud  of!" 

Gallows  humor  to  be  sure.  But  nonethe- 
less a  chilling  indicator  of  how  far  in  the 
wrong  direction  the  educational  pendulum 
has  swung. 

n.S.  Education  Secretary  Bill  Bennett  has 
suggested  that  all  universities  ought  to 
teach  ethics  in  a  serious  way.  Not  Just  wiUi 
a  course  or  two  but  with  a  comprehensive 
program. 

We  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  fundamental  "rights  and 
wrongs"  In  our  society.  And  I  agree  with 
Secretary  Bennett  that  these  precepts  need 
to  be  reinforced  to  students.  Indeed,  the  oc- 
casional Inspirational  speaker  who  gives  stu- 
dents what  someone  once  labeled,  "the 
equivalent  of  a  quick  dunk  in  a  morality 
bath."  simply  won't  suffice  anymore. 

Beyond  formal  classwork  In  ethics,  col- 
leges also  must  take  more  of  a  stand  on  ethi- 
cal issues— particularly  those  in  their  own 
backyard.  All  too  often,  a  university  is  more 
willing  to  deal  with  moral  issues  that  have 
little  local  relevance  *  *  •  rather  than  con- 
front issues  of  more  immediate  concern  on 
its  own  campus. 


^<.<-k&T<->nr>c<e>Trx'a.T  A  V     Ber*r\DT\       CEKTAHTC 
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W*  Dead  mora  «T«mplw  of  tiM  kind  of 
eounc*  that  thli  ualrmlty  ahowad  In  the 
taea  of  aa  athlatte  aeaBdal  a  f aw  nan  aco— 
1  tta  aead«nle  toadaiahlp. 
to  raaaaert.  throuchout 
■odatj.  tha  impartanoe  and  uneney  of 
In  an  athloal  way.  Kthlcal 
tnt  an  option  today.  It's 
an  obUgatkio— In  bualnaa.  In  education.  In 
govaramant.  in  our  dally  Urea. 

For  fr*— p*"  my  own  company.  like  moat 
othan.  haa  a  Oocpocata  Code  of  Conduct— a 
bluepttet  that  «aila  out  the  value  atandardB 
we  axpoet  our  wnplnyaea  to  lire  up  to.  But 
bavtnc  a  written  document  la  no  guarantee 
that  iltirWoiM  wai  be  made  In  an  ethical 
way. 

We  muet  oonatantly  work  at  making  our 
Code  of  Conduct  a  "Urlng  Document"  and 
the  praetlee  of  Corporate  ethloa.  a  "living 
uplrtt"  throuilMut  the  Chaae  organlaatlon. 

Stated  another  way.  "Church  on  Sunday. 
Sin  on  Monday"  ethloB  will  not  cut  It.  We 
muat  praettoe  what  we  preach  and  Incorpo- 
rate ethka  Into  every  dedakm  we  make. 

Mow  ladlea  and  gentlemen.  I  doubt  aeri- 
oiHIy  that  anyone  In  thla  graduating  dam 
amlraa  to  be  a  convicted  felon.  On  the  con- 
trary. I  auveet  that  moat  of  you  aaplre  to 
be  leaden. 

Very  aoon  now.  you  wUl  get  your  opportu- 
nity—to be  one  or  the  other. 

What  atandarda  will  you  adhere  to? 

What  prlndplea  will  you  embrace? 

What  valuea  will  you  practice  youreelvea 
and  taMtm  In  your  oo-workoa? 

Let  me  auggeat  a  point  of  departure. 

Mt^K«j»i  Novak,  an  eminent  scholar  at  the 
American  Knterprtae  InaUtute.  has  said 
that,  "The  fundamental  motive  of  demo- 
oiBtlc  capltallan— to  produce  greater  well- 
being  for  the  world's  peoirie— la.  at  baae,  a 
moral  motive." 

I  agree. 

Deaptte  what  some  may  argue,  the  ^- 
mary  reaponalblllty  of  buslueaa  Is  much 
more  than  simply  using  resources  to  engage 
In  activities  to  inereaae  profits. 

Profits,  to  be  sure,  are  crItlcaL  Tou  won't 
live  long  If  you  have  air  to  breathe  tomor- 
row but  none  today.  And  If  a  business  In- 
tends to  be  around  for  the  long-term.  It 
must  make  profits  in  the  short-term  as  well. 

But  profits  alone  are  not  the  answer. 

Andrew  SIgler.  the  chairman  of  Champion 
International,  has  put  It,  "Things  that 
affect  free  enterprlae  affect  the  whole  socie- 
ty. The  underlying  Issue  Isn't  the  sharebold- 
en  of  the  buslneaa— it's  the  society." 

And  It's  this  kind  of  framework  that  you 
should  oofMider  as  you  begin  to  make  your 
own  way  In  the  business  world. 

Forty  years  ago,  when  I  sat  where  you  do 
today,  I  received  some  simple  advice  that 
has  stayed  with  me  from  a  family  friend 
named  Marlon  Folsom.  the  architect  of  our 
nation's  aodal  security  system  and  then  a 
top  executive  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany. 

"BUI."  Mr.  Folaom  said,  "you're  going  to 
And  that  95  percent  of  all  the  decisions 
youll  ever  make  In  your  career  could  be 
made  as  well  by  any  reasonably  Intelligent 
high  school  sophomore. 

"But  theyll  pay  you  for  the  other  5  per- 
cent." 

And  It's  those  5  percent  ladles  and  gentle- 
men that  will  be  the  most  difficult— the 
kind  of  subjecUve  51-49  decisions  that  will 
call  Into  play  your  own  long-term  vis- 
ion ••  *.  Your  corporate  IdeaU  •  •  •  the  dla- 
dpline  and  constancy  of  your  character. 

If.  In  making  theae  dedslcms.  you  rely  on 
dear  ethical  principles  *  *  *  a  firm  conunit- 


it  toward  ethical  behavior  •  •  •  and  an 
tnn^»«»>i«  standard  of  what's  right  and 
what's  wrong  *  *  *  then  your  track  record 
will  be  very  food  Indeed. 

Moreover,  if  you  uae  such  personal  stand- 
ards to  set  oorpiwate  standarda— you  will  ex- 
emplify the  kind  of  business  leader  that 
seems  In  such  short  supply  today. 

Leaden  like  Reg  Jones  at  General  Eleo- 
trtc  Irving  Shapiro  at  DuPont.  and  David 
Rockefeller,  my  predeoeasor  at  Chase  *  *  * 
who  rightfully  saw  their  reeponslbllltles  ex- 
tending beyond  quarterly  profit  statements 
and  Into  areas  of  Itroader  public  policy  and 
societal  concern. 

Or  a  leader  like  John  Shad,  our  newly- 
namad  Ambassador  to  the  Netherlands,  who 
has  battled  corruptkm  as  chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and  U 
the  prindpal  donor  and  prime  mover  behind 
a  program  at  the  Harvard  Buatneas  School— 
if  you'll  forgive  that  blasphemy- to  make 
the  study  of  ethics  an  Integral  part  of  the 
ouTlculum. 

Or  a  leader  like  Jim  Burke,  the  chairman 
of  Johnson  A  Johnscm.  who.  when  faced 
with  the  ta!Tfft«g1"t  of  Its  largest  consumer 
product.  Immediately  removed  Tylenol  from 
the  shelves. 

As  ooatly  as  that  decision  was.  Jim  Burke 
never  hesitated.  Johnaon  ft  Johnson  had  de- 
veloped a  tradition  over  decades  (or  Integri- 
ty. And  that  tradition  stood  It  well  In  lU  mo- 
ments of  crisis. 

Stated  another  way.  when  Jim  Burke 
asked  the  American  people  to  "Trust  him"— 
they  did  Just  that. 

So.  too.  will  they  trust  you  if  you  lead  In  a 
way  that  clearly  Indicates  that  at  your  busi- 
ness as  well,  "Kthlcs  is  spoken  here." 

Busineas  leaders  today  can't  shrink  from 
their  obligation  to  set  a  moral  example  for 
those  they  lead.  They  must  draw  the  line 
between  on  the  one  hand,  the  perpetual 
push  for  higher  profits  and  on  the  other,  ac- 
tions antagonistic  to  the  values  of  the  larger 
society. 

Put  another  way,  ethical  busineas  leader- 
ship requires  not  only  harvesting  the  fruit 
we  can  pluck  today  *  *  *  not  only  investing 
In  the  small  trees  and  experimental  hybrids 
that  won't  yield  a  thing  In  this  quarter  or 
the  next  *  *  *  but  also  caring  for  the  soU 
that  allows  us  to  produce  such  a  rich  har- 
vest in  the  first  place. 

Today's  painful  headlines  coming  out  of 
our  counting  houses  and  our  court  houses 
remind  us  that  ethical  standards  are  not 
monumenU,  but  living  ideals.  They  thrive 
and  wither  as  our  commitment  to  them 
waxea  and  wanes. 

Mature  people  who  aspire  to  leadership  in 
the  days  ahead  must  begin  to  grapple  much 
more  meaningfully  with  this  whole  Issue  of 
ethical  standards.  They  must  consistently 
work  at  it  and  Instill  Its  Importance  in 
others. 

If  they  do— if  you  do— I  am  confident  that 
you  will  become  the  kind  of  reaponsible 
leaders  that  our  Republic  so  desperately 
needs.* 


THE  PEREGRINE  FALCON 
•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  marks  a  milestone  in  the  recov- 
ery of  an  endangered  species— the  per- 
egrine falcon.  It  is  a  success  story  in 
which  we  can  all  be  proud. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  appro- 
priated approximately  $200,000  to 
$300,000  annually  to  the  Peregrine 
Fund,  a  nonprofit  group  widely  recog- 


nlied  ••  reaponsible  for  brtnglng  the 
peregrine  falcon  back  from  the  brink 
of  extinction. 

Created  by  Prof.  Tom  Cade  at  Cor- 
nell University,  with  an  additional  fa- 
cility at  the  University  of  California- 
Santa  Cruz  campus,  toiday  the  organi- 
sation Is  headquartered  near  Boiae. 
ID,  where  it  operates  the  World 
Center  for  Birds  of  Prey.  The  Per- 
egrine Fund  propagates  rare  and  en- 
dangered birds  of  prey  which  are  later 
released  to  the  wild. 

Later  this  week,  the  2,000th  per- 
egrine falcon  bred  by  the  Peregrine 
Fund  will  be  released  In  the  New  River 
Gorge  area  of  West  Virginia. 

As  late  as  the  second  half  of  the 
1940's,  the  contiguous  48  States  boast- 
ed a  peregrine  falcon  population  esti- 
mated near  3,500.  But  In  the  years  fol- 
lowing World  War  n.  the  use  of  the 
pesticide  DDT  nearly  spelled  the  end 
of  this  nuu^elous  bird,  the  fastest 
creature  In  the  world. 

Unknowing  of  DDT's  side  effects, 
the  pesticide  was  used  liberally.  The 
result  was  that  by  the  late  1960*8  and 
early  1970's  the  peregrine  population 
In  the  lower  48  States  had  plunged  to 
about  100. 

Today,  that  population  in  the  lower 
48  States  is  on  the  rise,  due  largely  to 
a  partnership  between  Government, 
the  private  sector,  and  the  academic 
community.  The  success  of  the  Per- 
egrine Fund  is  attributable  to  this 
Joining  of  hands.  Without  the  coopera- 
tion of  any  three  of  these  segments  of 
society,  this  notable  success  would 
have  been  much  less  dramatic,  and 
perhaps  not  possible  at  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  an  article 
from  the  April  28  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  the  peregrine  falcon  be  printed  In 
the  RccoRS.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
wUl  have  an  opportunity  to  see  these 
remarkable  birds  Wednesday  on  the 
Capitol  Grounds.  But  for  those  who 
do  not.  this  article  will  give  them  a 
sense  of  what  it  is  like  to  see  these 
birds  of  prey  in  the  wild. 

1  ask  that  a  brief  history  of  the  Per- 
egrine Fund  and  its  work  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  so  that  my  colleagues  may 
see  some  of  the  accomplishments  that 
have  been  made  possible  in  part  by 
our  commitment  to  peregrine  falcon 
recovery. 

The  material  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  28. 
1987] 

liira  OR  TBK  LsDoc  Palooks  at  Puort 
PxAcncs 

(By  Ruth  Rudner) 
OALLATn  Rahgx,  Moht.— It's  a  slow  after- 
noon at  the  spotting  scope— too  hot  a  day 
for  any  smart  peregrine  to  be  flying— but  I 
am  nevertheless  on  duty  in  the  meadow 
where  we've  been  camped  for  six  weeks,  atr 
tendants  caring  for  four  peregrine  falcons. 
Camp  ts  1,000  feet  and  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  below  the  hack-box  perched  on  the 
edge  of  a  high  cliff,  home  base  for  the  fal- 
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cons,  and  the  same  distance  above  the  trail- 
head. 

The  cliff  erupts  sheer  out  of  forest.  Its 
gray  and  vaguely  crumbling  walls  carved 
into  battlements  and  turrets  and  towers, 
castle  enough  to  have  done  any  royal  medie- 
val falconer  proud. 

My  partner  and  I  alternate  daUy  walking 
up  to  the  cliff,  rappelling  down  about  60 
feet  In  a  steep,  narrow  slope  that  slides  from 
the  upper  walls  to  the  lower,  traversing  the 
slope  to  the  hack-box,  leaving  eight  fresh 
(Le.  freshly  thawed)  quails  on  t(H>  of  the  box 
for  the  faloona.  returning  to  the  rope  at  the 
bottom  of  the  rappel  point  and  climbing 
back  up.  We  do  this  quickly  so  as  to  disturb 
the  falcons  as  little  as  poasible.  Ideally,  they 
should  not  awr^f**  people  with  food,  not 
lose  the  instinctive  fear  that  makes  them 
less  vulnerable  to  the  people  who  capture 
them  (It  Is  illegal  to  capture  and  or  sell  wild 
peregrinea)  or  shoot  them.  (Killing  them 
neU  a  fine  of  $10,000  to  $30,000  plus  three 
to  five  years  In  Jail.) 

They  do  aee  us.  Often  one  or  two  are  on 
the  hack-box  as  we  approach,  picking  at  the 
remains  of  yesterday's  food,  or  on  the  rocks 
atwve  or  below  the  box.  Screaming,  they  fly 
off,  but  with  their  remarkable  eyesight  they 
probably  recognize  us  and  know  we  are 
bringing  food. 

I  like  the  morning  walk  up  to  the  cliff. 
Sometimes  as  I  walk  up  the  trail  I  think 
what  a  good  way  this  is  to  go  to  work. 

And  I  like  the  Job.  Rock  climbing  may 
seem  more  dangerous  than  sitting  at  a  type- 
writer—although I  think  the  end  result  is 
the  same — either  you  do  It  well  enough  to 
survive,  or  you  don't— but  I  enjoy  the  climb, 
the  rock,  the  height,  the  view  of  the  world 
as  a  falcon  sees  It. 

I've  even  gotten  used  to  handling  the  dead 
quails  so  that  I  can  easUy  break  their  wings 
at  the  humeri,  which  causes  the  wings  to 
flap  in  the  wind  and  makes  any  passing  per- 
egrine think  there's  something  worthwhile 
eating  down  there. 

The  yoimg  falcons  arrived  with  a  freeser 
full  of  frocen  quails  to  be  installed  at  the 
nearest  cooperating  source  of  electricity. 
Otin  is  in  a  ranger  station  less  than  two 
milea  up  the  road  from  the  trailhead.  Every 
three  days  one  of  us  goes  down  to  pick  up  a 
supply  of  quails  and  carries  the  birds  to  the 
cooler  we've  stowed  near  camp.  We  store  our 
food  in  the  same  area,  stringing  it  up  Into 
the  trees  at  night  to  keep  It  safe  from  beara 
and  chipmunks. 

Our  peregrines,  three  males  and  a  female, 
were  35  days  old  when  they  arrived  from 
the  Peregrine  Fund  facilities  at  the  World 
Outer  for  Birds  of  Prey  in  Boiae.  Idaho. 
The  Peregrine  Fund,  which  began  releasing 
falcons  in  the  eastern  U.S.  in  1974.  is  largely 
reaponsible  for  the  successful  reintroduction 
into  the  wild  of  the  once  almost  extinct  per- 
egrine. This  ledge  has  been  used  for  several 
summers  and  will  continue  as  a  site  unless  a 
wild  pair  of  falcons  chooses  to  nest  here. 

The  falcons  were  carried  to  the  hack-box 
In  the  two  large,  square  cardl)oard  cartons, 
air  holes  cut  in  the  top,  in  which  they  had 
traveled  from  Boise.  The  wooden  hack-box, 
with  iU  open,  barred  front.  Is  secured  to  the 
cliff  by  steel  cable  and  Just  fits  on  a  rock 
ledge  from  which  the  cliff  extends  sheer 
both  up  and  down.  There  is  space  enough  to 
one  side  and  the  back  of  the  box  for  the  at- 
tendants to  maneuver.  The  box  opeits  on  to 
sky.  Below  the  sky.  the  forest  slopes  down 
to  the  river,  then  rises  again  on  the  moun- 
tains opposite.  Waves  of  mountains  stretch 
to  the  horiaon.  But  it  Is  the  sky  that  Is  the 
cure  of  the  world.  Everything  else  stems 
from  it. 


During  the  eight  days  the  peregrinea  re- 
mained in  the  hack-box  before  release,  my 
partner  and  I  both  rappelled  down  to  it. 
dropped  quails  down  the  feeding  tutte  in  the 
top  of  the  box,  then  observed  the  falcons' 
highly  iiullvldual  behavior,  movements, 
quirks  and  habits  through  peepholes  in  the 
box.  We  would  do  this  several  houn  daily, 
keeping  a  careful  log  of  everything.  If  a 
falcon  stretched  or  preened  or  ate,  Jvunped 
on  one  of  its  siblings  or  watched  the  move- 
ment of  swallows  and  Insects  flitting  past 
the  box,  we  noted  It  and  the  time. 

Rather  than  name  the  peregrines  who 
are.  after  all.  wild,  we  refer  to  them  by  the 
color  of  the  Peregrine  Fund  band  on  their 
right  legs.  (On  the  left  leg  each  wean  a 
black  federal  band  with  a  federal  number.) 
The  result  Is  that  Blue.  Red,  Oreen  and 
Yellow  have  become  as  much  namea  to  me 
as  Michael  or  Susan.  I  fell  in  love  with  Blue. 
Most  daring,  aggressive  and  active  of  them 
all,  he  spent  houn  Jumping  on  the  othen  or 
flying  at  the  ban  and  the  box  door.  Some- 
times he  would  perch  on  one  of  the  two 
large  rocks  in  the  box,  spread  his  wings  In 
some  urgency  to  fly.  and  stare  out  the  front 
with  his  fierce,  aristocratic  eye.  A  baby  still, 
with  down  q>routing  from  beneath  his 
feathera,  he  nevertheless  looked  grand  and 
royal  and  utterly  superb.  He  was  so  eager 
for  the  world. 

On  the  day  of  release  we  attached  tiny 
radio  transmittere,  designed  to  fall  off  in 
about  10  days,  to  their  legs.  After  being 
handled,  all  four  peregrines  huddled  behind 
a  board  in  one  comer  of  the  box  that  forms 
a  little  hiding  place.  They  were  in  the  hide 
when  the  box  was  opened.  From  distant  ob- 
servation points  we  waited  at  our  scopes  for 
their  appearance. 

They  were  out  fnmi  the  hide  in  10  min- 
utes, but  It  took  the  males  between  4  and  6 
houra  to  fly,  the  female  30  houn.  The  firet 
flights  of  Oreen.  Red  and  Yellow  were 
short,  the  box  always  in  sight.  Blue,  who 
had  carefully  studied  his  surrotmdings  from 
the  top  of  the  box,  took  off  over  the  ridge 
east  of  camp  and  was  gone.  Tracking  him 
with  the  radio  telemetry,  we  picked  up  his 
signal,  three  days  after  release,  coming  from 
a  mountain  several  canyons  away.  By  the 
fourth  day  we  believed  he  must  be  dead  of 
starvation  or  an  encoimter  with  an  owl. 
When  he  returned  on  the  fifth  day,  I  wept 
with  Joy.  And  some  odd  kind  of  pride.  Ex- 
plorer, Adventurer,  Blue. 

All  four  became  strong,  skillful  fliere. 
They've  put  in  a  lot  of  practice.  They 
needed  practice,  as  we  saw  well  in  their  first 
landing  attempts  when  they  often  missed, 
overshooting  the  spot  or  falling  off  It.  Then, 
quickly,  they  would  circle  to  come  In  for  an- 
other try.  Their  Joy  in  flight  is  innate  and 
powerful,  but  falcons  learn  to  fly  as  we 
learn  to  walk. 

We  watch  them  from  dawn  to  last  light, 
but  dawn  seems  to  me  the  miraculous  time. 
Light  sweeps  up  from  behind  the  east  ridge, 
then  poun  down  over  the  cliff  like  liquid 
gold.  Soft  and  cool,  the  dawn  suddenly  ex- 
plodes with  peregrines.  They  shoot  up  out 
of  rock  Into  sky.  They  soar  above  the  cliff. 
Here  are  three  .  .  .  then  a  fourth,  turning  to 
the  light,  the  early  sun  flashing  rose-gold 
off  their  breasts,  gliding,  flipping  over  in 
the  sky,  free-falling,  chasing  one  another, 
diving,  tumbling  through  the  sky  as  puppies 
do  on  the  ground.  They  are  playful  and 
funny  and  elegant  and  glorious. 

They  are  doing  well. 

Now  they  have  a  fair  chance  against  any 
passing  eagle  who  might  want  to  knock 
them  out  of  the  sky.  Two  weeks  from  now 


they  should  be  proficient  enough  hunten  to 
survive  without  ua.  Well  dose  the  site  then, 
hoping  to  have  four  strong  and  Independent 
peregrinea,  Iw^  enough  to  beat  survival 
odds  that  have  one  out  of  three  making  It 
through  the  first  year. 

I  dont  like  to  think  of  cloalng.  I'd  prefer 
to  stay  here  forever.  I  like  living  In  a  tent, 
eating  on  the  ground,  watching  the  sky  for 
falcons.  I  am  not  eager  to  move  badi  Into 
town,  sle^  in  a  bed.  turn  on  electrical 
lighta,  tiae  a  toilet  or  reinstate  delivery  of 
the  local  paper. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  wouldn't  mind  a 
really  good  steak. 


WOBLD 


roB  Biaoa  or  razr 


Despite  man's  best  Intentions  snd  efforts 
to  preserve  nature,  expanding  human  needs 
for  resources  will  continue  to  alter  natural 
environments  adversely  for  wQd  animala  As 
habitats  for  rapton  deteriorate  and  dimin- 
ish, many  spedes.  espwially  those  on  Is- 
lands and  in  tropical  foresta,  wUl  face  ex- 
tincUon  by  the  year  3000.  With  creative 
help  from  The  Peregrine  Fund  and  other 
concerned  people,  some  rapton  will  be  able 
to  adjust  to  environmental  changes. 
Through  augmentation  of  captive-reared 
birds,  othen  may  Iw  able  to  survive  as  free- 
living  populations  In  small  preserves. 

We  have  much  to  leam  and  much  to  do  in 
order  to  save  the  unique  condors,  vultures, 
eagles,  hawks,  and  falcons  of  the  world.  The 
Peregrine  Fund  has  establiahed  the  Re- 
search Program  to  acoompliah  this  work. 
We  have  begun  research  on  several  rapton 
and  are  — "t^^tng  other  organisations  in  con- 
serving birds  of  prey.  To  further  puldlc  edu- 
cation about  birds  of  prey  and  to  conduct 
our  reaearch  and  propagation,  we  expanded 
our  facilities.  The  World  Center  for  Birds  of 
Prey  is  the  instrument  that  The  Peregrine 
Fund  has  chosen  to  achieve  these  long 
range  goals. 

The  World  Center  has  become  a  reality 
through  the  cooperative  interests  of  falcon- 
ers, the  Boise  City  Council,  the  XJ&.  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  and  the  North  Amol- 
can  Peregrine  Foundation,  which  made  the 
land  available,  and  through  a  $450,000  con- 
tribution for  construction  from  the  An- 
heuser-Busch Companies.  Assistance  has 
come  from  many  other  companies,  founda- 
tions, and  individuals.  The  Onter,  located 
on  280  acres  of  "Rying  Hawk  Reaerve"  five 
miles  south  of  Boise.  Idaho,  will  aerve  ac 

Home  for  the  Rocky  Motmtain  Peregrine 
Falcon  Recovery  Program. 

Home  for  The  Peregrine  Fund's  Reaeardi 
Program. 

Interpretive  center  for  public  informatian 
and  education  on  raptor  conservation. 

Reaearch  facility  for  The  Peregrine  Fund 
staff,  visiting  scientists,  and  gradiiate  and 
undergraduate  students. 

Location  for  BUTs  public  exhibit  for  the 
Snake  River  Birds  of  Prey  Natural  Area. 

Main  administrative  headquarten  for  The 
Peregrine  Fund,  Inc. 

Future  home  for  an  "International  Inter- 
preUve  Center  for  Birds  of  Prey." 

HISTOXT  OP  OBGAWIZATIOII 

The  Peregrine  Fund  was  established  in 
1970  by  Professor  Tom  J.  Cade  of  Cornell 
University  In  response  to  the  world-wide  de- 
cline of  the  Peregrine  Falcon  aiKl  the  need 
for  devdoping  propagation  technology  and 
management  to  avert  extinction.  This  ve- 
des,  dangerously  threatened  In  the  United 
SUtes  and  elsewhere  because  of  DDT,  has  a 
long  history  of  esteem  by  conservatlonista, 
naturalists,   and   falconen   because  of   its 
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graat  beAUty.  oourmce.  ftnd  extreme  speed. 
The  qwctaa  la  raoocnlied  by  ecolodau  u  a 
aoMltive  Indicator,  throuch  the  thinning  of 
iU  esgahellB.  of  certain  pollutanU  In  the  en- 
Ttrooment. 

Bven  though  The  Perecrtne  Pund  waa  cre- 
ated to  nve  and  re  wtabllah  the  Peregrine 
Faieon  and  contlnuee  to  auoeeaafxiUy  work 
toward  that  goal,  the  pioc—  and  the  ttroad 
t,npn^tfa«.  of  the  dramatic  reculU  have 
drawn  the  organlntlan  Into  many  other  ac- 
tlvtttaa  from  atudent  and  public  education  to 
aMtatlng  a  amall  group  of  oonaervatlonlsta 
and  the  government  of  a  remote  laland  to 
nve  a  few  remaining  Individuate  of  a  imaU 
fsloon  which  mily  occurs  there.  Additional 
goate  have  evolved  more  than  been  planned, 
but  in  the  pursuit  of  each  we  continue  to 
emphasise  the  proven  qualities  which  have 
brought  success  with  the 

Peregrine  *  *  *  hard  work,  creativity,  and 
cooperation. 

oaoAmxsTKMiAL  oancnvBS 

To  prevent  the  extinction  of  avian  species. 

To  pitMnote  the  conservation  of  birds  of 
prey. 

To  Inform  and  educate  the  public  about 
the  value  of  raptors  and  the  need  for  their 
conservation. 

To  provide  educational  opportunities  and 
training  for  students. 

To  solve  problems  confronting  raptors 
through  sdentlftc  research. 

To  promote  cooperation  among  business- 
es, sgendes.  conservation  organisations,  and 
the  general  public. 

To  restore  the  Peregrine  Falcon  as  a  re- 
pttMiuctlvely  viable,  self-perpetuating  spe- 
cies throughout  IU  historical  range  in  the 
United  States. 

suixsssss  or  trs  osoAitiZATioif 

It  Is  difficult  to  Identify  those  successes 
which  may  be  considered  the  most  signifi- 
cant by  those  outside  of  the  organization. 
We  have  found  that  what  may  seem  only  a 
common  sense  solution  to  us  is  considered  a 
major  breakthrough  to  othen.  Therefore 
the  foUowlng  list  te  provided  ss  an  example 
rather  than  as  a  complete  listing  of  aocom- 
pllshmenta  we  feel  are  noteworthy. 

1.  The  development  of  an  overall  program 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  have  the  capabil- 
ity of  restoring  the  Peregrine  Falcon 
throughout  the  contiguous  XJA.A. 

3.  The  uniting  of  diverse  Interests,  both 
public  and  private.  In  the  pursuit  of  a  single 
goal  to  restore  an  endangered  species. 

3.  The  education  of  hundreds  of  studenu 
In  raptor  ecology  by  Involving  them  In  labo- 
ratory and  neld  projects  sssocUted  with  our 
Peregrine  recovery  program,  providing 
many  with  "first  opportunities"  to  work 
with  endangered  species  and  the  govern- 
ment agencies  and  conservation  groups  re- 
sponsilde  for  their  preservation. 

4.  The  development  of  methods  for  hous- 
ing. maintstii*"g,  and  rearing  falcons  so  that 
they  win  reiffoduoe  in  captivity. 

5.  The  description  of  the  breeding  behav- 
ior of  several  species  of  falcons  In  captivity. 

6.  The  development  of  methods  to  pro- 
mote Increased  egg  production  from  falcons 
In  captivity  and  in  the  wild. 

7.  The  development  of  techniques  for  the 
artificial  Insemination  of  raptors.  Including 
the  use  of  htmian-lmprlnted  falcons  for  re- 
production. 

8.  The  study  of  both  natural  and  artificial 
incubation  of  falcon  eggs  and  the  develop- 
ment of  techniques  for  Increasing  hatchabll- 
Ity.  resulting  In  the  hatching  of  approxi- 
mately 80%  of  aU  fertile 


0.  The  development  of  techniques  to  sal- 
vage damaged.  wUd-iaid  falcon  eggs  for 
hatching. 

10.  The  development  of  techniques  for 
rearing  young  falcons  in  captivity  so  that 
over  W%  of  all  chicks  which  hatch  survive. 

11.  The  development  of  techniques  for  re- 
lease of  captive-hatched  falcons,  including 
hacking,  direct  fostering,  and  release  of 
adults  so  that  they  wUl  reproduce  naturally 
In  a  wUd  state. 

13.  The  establishment  of  a  breeding  popu- 
lation of  Peregrines  once  again  in  the  East- 
em  United  SUtes  and  the  subluxation  of 
the  decline  and  an  increase  In  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  West  Coast. 

13.  The  accomplishment  of  many  field 
studies  throughout  the  world  (refer  to 
International  Activities). 

14.  Leading  in  raptor  research  and  assist- 
ing other  researches  throughout  the  world 
whenever  possible  (see  International  Activi- 
ties), including  development  of  wildlife  man- 
agement techniques  for  survey,  study,  and 
enhancement  of  wild  populations. 

15.  The  expansion  of  the  science  of  avian 
biology  and  conservation  by  general  applica- 
tion of  knowledge  developed  from  falcon  re- 
search. 

16.  The  creation  of  the  World  Center  for 
Birds  of  Prey  (fixed  value  approximately 
two  million  dollars),  as  a  permanent  facility 
and  corporate  headquarters  of  The  Per- 
egrine Fund.  Inc..  from  which  to  continue 
our  conservation  effort  in  perpetuity. 

17.  Sponsored  major  Inteniatlonal  confer- 
ence on  management  and  recovery  of  the 
Peregrine  Falcon  In  Sacramento.  California. 
3-8  November  1985,  with  more  than  70  invit- 
ed speakers  from  16  countries  and  more 
than  500  partldpanto  (book  in  preparation). 

PaooaAMs 

A.  psaaoants  psocaAM 

Peregrines  are  propagated  in  captivity  for 
release  to  the  wild.  Releases  have  occurred 
In  37  sUtes  and  the  E>lstrict  of  Columbia.  As 
of  1WJ7,  breeding  Peregrines  have  been  es- 
tablished In  the  wild  in  23  sUtes.  The  pro- 
gram will  continue  until  a  self-perpetuating 
population  is  esUblished  throughout  IU  his- 
torical range. 

s.  KDUCATioa  paooaAM 

The  establishment  of  the  World  Center 
for  Birds  of  Prey  has  allowed  the  creation  of 
an  active  and  ongoing  public  and  student 
education  program,  tours,  displays,  lectures, 
and  demonstrations.  Approximately  100 
people  are  annually  provided  "hands  on" 
educational  opportunities  through  field  and 
laboratory  activities  associated  with  Per- 
egrine recovery  and  public  education.  Grad- 
uate studenU  have  traditionally  been  impor- 
tant and  are  earning  degrees  by  working  on 
a  variety  of  projects. 

C.  aaSKARCH  PROGRAM 

Extensive  research  has  been  conducted  on 
raptors  resulting  in  almost  100  publications. 
Topics  have  included  behavior,  ecology,  re- 
productive biology,  physiology,  pesticides, 
medicine,  and  microbiology.  Research  is  a 
significant,  growing  program  conducted  na- 
tionally and  internationally.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CYPRIOT- 
AMERICAN8 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President, 
America's  greatness  largely  derives 
from  the  diversity  of  its  people.  We 
are  proud  of  that  heritage. 


Only  In  recent  decades  have  Cjrpri- 
ots  come  to  our  country,  yet  already 
they  have  made  an  enormous  impact. 
In  a  short  time.  Cypriot-Americans 
have  established  many  business  enter- 
prises which  supply  Jobs  to  thousands 
of  Americana.  They  have  helped 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  Cyprus.  The  Republic  of 
Cyprus  is  a  valued  ally. 

Cyprus  aids  in  stemming  the  tide  of 
international  terrorism.  In  aiding  ne- 
gotiations or  treating  America's 
wounded,  the  Republic  of  Cyprus  has 
been  active  during  hostage  crises. 
Cjrprus  also  plays  a  role  in  stemming 
the  flow  of  drugs.  Our  Ambassador  to 
Cyprus  recently  commended  the  Cjrp- 
riots'  dedicated  conunitment  to  bat- 
tling worldwide  drug  traffic. 

Last  month,  52  Americans  of  Cypriot 
descent  were  given  the  Pancjrprlan 
Leadership  Award  for  their  role  in  the 
American  and  Cypriot-American  com- 
munity. Mr.  President,  those  of  us  con- 
cerned about  the  tragic  situation  on 
Cyprus  particularly  understand  the 
need  to  paint  a  clear  and  accurate  pic- 
ture of  that  situation.  We  should  rec- 
ognize these  52  individuals  for  their 
fine  brush  strokes  In  that  effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  aslt  that  the  names 
of  the  52  Cypriot-American  honorees 
be  placed  in  the  Record. 

The  list  follows: 

Mr.  Chris  Af  xentiou. 

Mr.  Louis  Antonlou. 
.  Mr.  Vasos  Antonlou. 

Mr.  Antonis  Argyrides. 

Mr.  Costas  Bougdanos. 

Mr.  John  Chambous. 

Mr.  PhUip  Christopher. 

Dr.  Oeorge  Christoudlas. 

Mr.  Chris  Christodoulou. 

Mr.  Aris  Constantinldes. 

Mr.  Oeorge  Chrlstoforou. 

Mr.  Costas  Chrlstoforou. 

Mr.  Andreas  Comodromos. 

Mr.  Alekos  (Chrlstoforou. 
Nick  Chrlstoforides. 
Lefteris  Eliades. 
Theodore  E^rmogenous. 
Panaylotls  Ermogenous. 
Andreas  Oeorglou. 
Paschalis  Olantzlos. 
Andreas  Hadjioannou. 

I>r.  Chris  lordanou. 

Dr.  Oeorge  loannou. 

Mr.  Dinos  lordant  u. 

Mr.  Stellos  loannou. 

Mr.  Andreas  loannou. 
Tom  Kyrus. 
Evrls  Kontos. 
Demetrls  Kleriotis. 
Chris  KleriotU. 
Andreas  Karacostaa. 

Mr.  Socratis  Kyrltsis. 

Mr.  Andreas  Koudellou. 

Mr.  Markos  Koutsoftas. 

Mr.  Andreas  Lemessianos. 

Mr.  Oeorge  Louis. 

Mr.  Dennis  Lyberatos. 

Mr.  Stalios  MichaeUdes. 

Mr.  Hicos  Mouyiaris. 

Mr.  Chris  Nikias. 

Mr.  Menlcos  Spartalis. 

Mr.  Andreas  Fieri. 

Mr.  Fannie  Petsilldes. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
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Mr.  Costas  Pereos. 
Mr.  Oeorge  Prepls. 
Mr.  cniristos  Rizos. 
Mr.  Mike  Saittis. 
Mr.  Mike  Sawidas. 
Mr.  Petros  Tsangarls. 
Mr.  Savas  Tsentldes. 
Mr.  Andreas  VasUlou. 
Mr.  Christos  Vrahimes.* 


CASE  OP  TSALOAND  iCHAYA 
LIPCHIN 
•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  feel  compelled  to  speak  out 
concerning  the  situation  of  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  Soviet  Jews  seek  their  right  to  move 
freely,  as  guaranteed  under  the  Hel- 
sinki Accords,  yet  they  are  denied  for 
reasons,  that  defy  logic,  understand- 
ing, and  humanity. 

One  such  case  is  that  of  Tsalo  and 
Khaya  Lipchin.  70  and  68  years  old  re- 
spectively. This  elderly  and  Ul  couple 
lives  In  Leningrad  and  only  wishes  to 
come  to  the  United  States  to  see  and 
be  taken  care  of  by  their  only  child. 
Leonid,  and  his  famUy.  Since  1978, 
Tsalo  and  Khaya  have  applied  for  a 
visa  from  the  Soviet  Government 
every  6  months,  as  frequently  as  the 
emigration  policy  permits.  However, 
their  application  has  been  rejected  or 
ignored  at  every  turn.  On  April  1, 
these  two  brave  souls  began  a  3-week 
long  hunger  strike  to  alert  the  world 
to  their  strife  and  to  force  the  Soviet 
Gtovemment  to  shoulder  the  responsi- 
bUity  of  their  case.  Soon,  they  plan  to 
begin  yet  another  hunger  strike.  I  am 
fearful  that  if  nothing  is  done,  Tsalo 
and  Khaya  will  not  survive  to  see 
Leonid  again. 

While  I  am  encouraged  by  the  re- 
lease of  Andrei  Sakharov  and  others, 
and  by  the  re<%nt  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  Jews  permitted  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  these  changes 
do  not  go  far  enough.  Although  there 
has  been  a  recent  upturn  in  the  fig- 
ures of  those  allowed  to  emigrate, 
there  are  still  large  numbers  of  those 
applying  for  visas.  In  fact,  the  Soviet 
Government  continues  to  reject  appli- 
cations from  those  citizens  with  com- 
pelling cases,  such  as  Tsalo  and  Khaya 
Lipchin. 

The  glimmer  of  hope  given  by  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev  in  his  latest  efforts  to 
open  up  Russia  cannot  be  seen  as  any- 
thing more  than  rhetoric  until  his 
words  are  backed  by  actions. 

I  therefore  ask  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  allow  for  the  emigration  of 
Tsalo  and  Khaya  Lipchin,  and  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  other  Soviet  Jews 
wishing  to  emigrate.  I  urge  the  Soviet 
Government  to  do  this  so  that  all  of 
these  individuals  may  enjoy  the  basic 
rights  of  life  and  family.* 


might  be  the  next  item  of  business, 
without  pressing  but  just  to  perhaps 
alert  our  Members  as  to  what  prepara- 
tions they  might  make  generally  if 
there  is  something  to  share.  Perhaps 
this  may  already  have  been  covered 
and  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  No.  Mr.  President:  I 
have  not  formulated  that  in  my  own 
mind,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  know  the 
defense  authorization  bill  is  still  hang- 
ing out  there  in  the  wings.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  trade  legislation  is  ready  yet. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  would  say  to  the 
majority  leader  the  only  specific  in- 
quiry we  have  had  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  is  to  inquire  perhaps  about  the 
status  of  S.  1041,  which  I  do  not  think 
is  terribly  controversial.  It  is  on  drug 
testing  for  those  who  operate  common 
carriers.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any 
holds  on  the  meastire.  I  would  make 
the  inquiry  on  behalf  of  one  of  our 
Members. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  are  a  couple  of 
holds  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  so  I  do 
have  some  problems  with  that.  We  are 
trying  to  work  that  out  on  this  side.  I 
can  only  state  to  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant Republican  leader  that  I  really 
will  have  to  make  that  decision  tomor- 
row when  Mr.  Dole  is  here.  I  cannot 
say  what  we  might  be  doing  on  tomor- 
row. We  have  the  defense  bill,  but 
Senator  Wariter  is  away.  I  am  not  sure 
that  they  are  ready  to  call  that  up. 

The  Federal  campaign— I  guess  we 
woiQd  call  that  the  campaign  financ- 
ing reform  bill.  We  have  the  bill  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  mentioned 
but,  as  I  say,  I  have  some  problems  on 
that  over  here. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  shall  just  say  I  know  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  advise  us  when  those 
priorities  are  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  another  one, 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  that  is  on 
the  calendar.  There  are  several  small- 
er ones  on  there.  I  do  not  have  my 
marked  calendar,  but  the  staff  has 
gone  over  these  with  me  and  several  of 
them  have  problems  on  this  side. 
Some  we  will  try  to  work  out.  But  I 
would  like  to  come  in  at  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow. 

Will  Mr.  Dole  be  back  by  then? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  minority  leader 
will  be  here  at  that  hour. 


tomorrow,  there  be  a  time  for  the 
transaction  of  morning  business  to 
extend  not  beyond  the  hour  of  11:30 
o'clock.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  be 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  sharing 
with  us  what  he  can  about  the  calen- 
dar. He  is  always  very  gracious  about 
that.  These  priorities  take  place,  and  I 
luiow  we  share  them  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle.  I  thank  him. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  would  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  if  he  has  any  idea  what 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

AOJOURNltEirT  OMTIL  lO'.SO  A.lf.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (»nsent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  ajoumment  imtil  the  hour  of 
10:30  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

IfORIfllfC  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (x>nsent  that  after  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW  AT  10:30  AM. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  the 
hour  of  10:30  a.m.  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
7:14  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow.  Wednesday.  June  3, 1987,  at 
10:30  a.m. 


NOMINA'nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  June  2,  1987: 

Dkpartmxmt  op  Statb 

Lester  B.  Kom,  of  (California,  to  be  the 
RepresenUtlve  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Ec»n<Hnlc  and  Social  Caan- 
cU  of  the  United  Nations,  with  the  rank  of 
ambassador. 

Samuel  Eldred  Lupo.  of  California,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  minister-counselor,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Guinea. 

The  Judiciaxt 

Jerry  E.  Smith,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  circuit 
Judge  for  the  fifth  circuit  vice  a  new  posi- 
tion created  by  Public  Law  08-353,  approved 
July  10, 1984. 

John  Daniel  Tinder,  of  Indiana,  to  be  UA 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  In- 
diana vice  James  E.  Noland,  retired. 

National  CoifsniixR  Coopbutivx  Bark 

Ewen  M.  Wilson,  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  (Consumer  Cooper- 
ative Bank  for  a  term  of  3  years,  vice  Robert 
L.  Thompson. 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Comossioii 

Kenneth  C.  Rogers,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  June 
30,  1M3,  vice  James  KUbum  Asselstine, 
term  expiring. 

IhtheNavt 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 


r..>^  «   1007 
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TohtvieaadmirQl 
Rmt  Adm.  Jobn  T.  Pwker.  Jr..  401-40- 
atM/lSlO.  UJB.  Navy. 

IiinBAniFoBCE 


Hm  foOowliic  afftar  for  ippototmant  In 
Um  Racular  Air  POTM  undv  Um  prorMons 
at  aaoUon  Ul.  tttto  10.  UBttod  8totM  Code, 
with  a  vl>v  to  ftMtiiMthw  oadn-  cb^  provl- 
Akm  of  aMUon  MOT.  ttUe  10.  ITBlted  tiUtM 
code,  to  porfofm  duttaa  tndkmtad  wttli 
gnite  and  dkt*  of  rank  to  be  detannlned  by 
tiM  SaenUry  o<  tlM  Air  Pone  provkM  that 
In  no  ease  alian  tha  f oUowtoc  offlear  be  ap- 
pointed In  a  grade  hli^ier  than  that  Indloat- 


To  b€  HtniammMt  coion^ 

Becky  L.  Oerins.  4S7-tS-MU 

The  foOowtns-aamed  offloen  for  perma- 
mmt  pramotlon  In  the  U  A  Air  Force,  under 
the  pwwklOM  of  eeettai  9M,  Utle  10,  United 
Stataa  Code,  aa  -■■»*»mWmi,  with  datea  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Fteoe. 


_rD.Billiea.H0-T8^t4U 

Bryan  GBrduod.  M»-M-«700 
Robert  U.  DIxan.  041'4S-T4T4 
Roger  R.  neawiibrofifc.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
John  J.  McOraw.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OarrlBon  V.  Iforin.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Victor  O.  Onufrey.  188  84  8881 
Mary  Ann  T.  Oneeh.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
John  D.  Ray.  Jr^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Manra  L.  Souder,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Tb  be  ttealenaiU  ootoMi 
Benjamin  P.  Oraham.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Tttbemaior 
Jam^  D.  Camacbo.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

lanni  Abmt 
The  foUowlnc-named  offloen,  oo  the 
active  duty  IM,  fa-  promotion  to  the  grade 
}j>m^*ma  In  the  VA.  Anny  In  accordance 
with  aectloo  034.  Utle  10,  United  Statea 
Code. 


Tbtecolonel 

Chartea  V.  Adame.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ignattua  Butler,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phmip  CaaAry,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daniel  Donahue,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richard  Donovan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jamea  N.  Qraee.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doutfaa  J.  Qroen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
wnuam  MoCaOlater,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jamea  H.  Roteolt.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jamea  B.  Rogers.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
John  B.  Smith.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
wnilam  P.  Webb.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donald  O.  WOaon.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jimmy  L.  Toung.  488  80  0034 

The  following-named  offloera.  on  the 
active  duty  Hat,  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
Indicated  In  the  UjB.  Army  In  accordance 
with  eectlon  034.  Utle  10.  United  Statea 
Code.  The  officers  Indicated  by  asterisk  are 
also  nwnlnated  for  appointment  In  the  Reg- 
ular Army  In  accordance  with  section  581. 
title  10,  United  States  Code: 

CBATLAIX 

To  be  lieutenant  colons 
John  A.  Bauer,  010  84  0006 
Stephen  Bennett.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
David  K.  Bon.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
wnilam  R.  Boone.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Michael  Broylea.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bobble  Bundlck.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Michael  Chllen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peter  K.  Cairlaty.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joe  R.  CoUey,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas  R.  Decker,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oregrary  J.  Demma.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Craig  R  Dunham.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jamsa  A.  Durham.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
POrd  P.  Oeegner.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•John  &  Hart.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Willie  U  Henry.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
David  H.  HIcka.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
David  R.  Howard.  54O-53-0S13 
•Vtnoent  InghUterra.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robert  Jenklna.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brvtn  JenntaigB,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
David  L.  KJosa.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Albert  B.  Kramer,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Mksheal  lAngston.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wayne  J.  liOhrer.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jerry  K.  Malooe.  580-44  0800 
Oerald  B.  Martin.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richard  Martin.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Daniel  MoCaffrey.  077-34-U70 
Oooffrey  Moran.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
wnile  Peacock.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olenn  C.  Pedder.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leroy  Rittenbach.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jamea  K.  Russell.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
John  K.  Stake.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
John  D.  Swedlund.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
David  Teasmann.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Louis  R.  Trebus.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donald  Turkelaon.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leonard  Vanacoy,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  offloen,  on  the 
active  duty  list,  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
Indicated  In  the  VS.  Army  in  accordance 
with  secUon  034.  UUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code.  The  officen  Indicated  by  asterisk  are 
also  nominated  for  appointment  In  the  Reg- 
ular Army  In  accordance  with  secUon  531, 
UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code: 

jxnxn  ADvocATB  osmaAL's  ooars 
7*0  be  major 

•Jeffrey  Addlcott.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
David  Eugene  Bell.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bradley  Bodager,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harold  E.  Brown.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwin  a  Castle,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cathy  P.  Catea.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
»miw*n  Chiaparas,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Howard  O.  Cooley,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stephen  Deardorf  f ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Michael  Dltton.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alfred  PausUiM,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
John  R  Oarver,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James  Oerstenlauer,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mark  a  Oraham.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
George  Hancock.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kevin  Robert  Hart.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Jamea  Hohensee.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Stewart  Hudson.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bernard  Ingold.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Robert  Johnson.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Michael  Killham.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patric  Usowskl.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Douglas  Madnnes.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christopher  Maher,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donna  C.  Malael,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Charlea  Melliea,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sarah  P.  Merck.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robert  Mosakowskl,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Earle  Dee  Munns.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Richard  Mustek.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richard  PeUetier,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
David  L.  Pointer.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James  Pottorff.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Samuel  J.  Rob.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oren  W.  Smith,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robert  M  Smith,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alf  OMO  J.  Solla.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dan  Trimble,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kathy  Vanderboom.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
wmiam  Venema,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Carl  U.  Wagner.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Eddy  Wllllamsoo.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
lana  AnFoaci 
The  following  named  officen  for  perma- 
nent promoUon  In  the  UJB.  Air  Force,  under 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  secUon  034. 
UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  as  amended, 
with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
DdrTALOoars 
TObeeolonel 
Achterherg,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collins  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Comba,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parr  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frank.  Charles  A..  157-30-7C68 
Gallagher,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oieaer,  Dennis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gross,  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hablltael.  Matthew  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herlwr,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hew,  Ellsworth  T.  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hott,  Wayne  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nielsen.  Christen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Picdnlno,  Michael  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Samuelaon.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sarg,  Ronald  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saunders,  Timothy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seaman.  Frank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Theobald.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TrebUcock.  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waldrop.  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wamlck.  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MDICALOOBPS 

To  be  colonel 

Andre,  Donald,  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Angstadt.  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aubrey.  Howard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bandolon.  Pura  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bogner.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bower.  Jeffrey  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buchanan.  MOlloent  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cadis,  LetlcU  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Charlesworth.  Ernest  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cohen.  Daniel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cotlar,  Alvln  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dix.  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DsUva.  Francis  Raymond  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dyer,  Brlen  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fabian.  George  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GaUup,  James  D.,  S2O-3O-O460 
Glaeser,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gormley.  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Green.  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herrera,  Moaea,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hong,  Toung  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ituiaaeta.  NenlU  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kalosis.  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lockett,  John  8.,  30fV-9O-O005 
Ludani.  Ralph  J.,  1*  0-32-0077 
Mlnnick.  Larry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mitchell,  Spencer  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Noblea,  Travis,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oraechowskl.  S^ygmunt  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parsons.  David  S..  440-44  0418 
Plotkln.  Karl  J..  oe»-S2-80S« 
Plummer,  Jon  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PoppeU.  Samuel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Powell.  Stephen  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rashld.  Edward  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ray.  Reba,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reyea,  BulaUa  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riddle,  Forrest  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberts,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schrigglns,  Alan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shan.  Chandrakant  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shelton.  David  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sonoda.  Takuo,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stratton.  Robert  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Sweet.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Toth.  David  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Twedt.  Gordon  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanhal.  Marvin  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vigh.  Sara.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turkoaky,  Theodore  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
.  The  following-named  offloen  for  perma- 
nent promoUon  In  the  VJB.  Air  Force,  under 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  secUon  024, 
Utle  10,  United  States  Code,  as  smended, 
with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
miTaLOOBPS 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Abel.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allman.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson,  lArry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Badw,  Barrett  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bandmii,  Lawrence  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barrlnger,  Peter  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baaden.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baahor,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bassett,  Gardner  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beaumont,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beck.  Brian  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bridge,  D<m  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butasek.  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Canaan.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chamberlain.  Lyle  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chance.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chidley,  Craig  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clapp,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark.  Starr  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cohen.  Terrell.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collins.  Anne  %JL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooley.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cottrell,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cnne,  Gerald  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davenport,  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davia.  Samuel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Day,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daaey,  Steven  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deeley.  William  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DUorenzo,  Scott  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Douglas,  George  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunbar,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
pelt,  Mcl^me  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FOrsythe,  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gertng,  Becky  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gibeon.  Donald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olrvan.  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guerra.  FrederitA  G.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gureckis.  Kevin  M,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harvey,  Joseph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henderson.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hu.  Vincent  C.  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacobs.  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnaon.  Robert  a.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jolin.  Timothy  M..  400-401500 
King.  Christopher  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koeppen,  Raymond  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kretaschmar,  Samuel  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Langsjoen.  Erik  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ullard.  Timothy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Luethke,  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
May,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McHenry,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Measersmlth.  Marion  L..  506-0O-3325 
Miller.  Brock  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mills.  Shannon  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mirrieleea.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mica.  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mcmtgomery,  Carlton  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morrison.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newland,  Timothy  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Palmer,  David  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parriah.  Lawrence  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reagan.  Stephen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Resch.  Frank  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robert.  Frank  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RoUnaon.  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rylea.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SallusUo,  Frank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Schwarts.  Richard  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seifert.  John  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
i^mmnn.,  Ellen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skinner,  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Slocumb,  Tyler  R.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Keith  a,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Starr,  Clifford  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stetael,  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stewart,  Charlea  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sudholt,  Alex  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sweetman.  Karl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  William  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tune,  Thomas  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wade,  Bynm  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood.  Leighton  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zurasky,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MKDicAi,  ooars 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Abraham,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Abston.  Phillip  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams,  Jay  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alford.  Anthony  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arroyo,  Luis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BaUey,  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barph'n.  James  R,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bayne,  Melvln  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Becker,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bulge,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berdeaux.  Donald  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bohanon.  Caroline  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bonnell.  Harry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Breidenstein.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Edward  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bunting.  Oerald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butala.  Pradyumna  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carter,  Olenn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chandler,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clouse,  Lawrence  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Colman.  Richard  E..  010-S8-2224 
Connelly.  Daniel  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coonley.  Craig  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooper,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coas,  PadU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox.  Poy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Leon  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dorsey,  James  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eaves,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fokakls,  Arthur  N.,  435-90-383 
Frits,  Marc  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gllkey,  Frederick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gillette,  Robert  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gould,  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orant.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oreenwall.  Kurt,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OuUerres,  Jose  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanklns.  Gary  D.,  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrison.  Charles  R^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hawkins.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hdronlmus,  James  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hlrsch.  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HJermstad.  Brent  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoefer,  Richard  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Houk.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoyt.  Ronald  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Iway,  Rene  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacobi.  Jay  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jens,  Daniel  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joahi.  Sanatkumar  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knox,  Klrby  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kunkel.  Robert  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kuskle.  Michael  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ladha.  Gwendoline  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Land.  Jack  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lane.  William  N..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawrence.  Don  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leavengood.  Douglas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LeCompte.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leonard.  Frederi<^  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Uamas.  Hemahope  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loftus.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Low,  Gordon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


MabaUd,  Heidi  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matoa,  Lute  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Messerschmidt,  Gerald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miles.  Curtis  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Molina,  Rodolf  o,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Nail.  John  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Jeffrey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Thomas  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NewUn.  Lonnie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Norwood.  Scott  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parriah.  Margaret  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parry.  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Penlx.  Arnold  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perslng.  Ronald  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pnial.  Madhavan  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Polhamua,  Clinton  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Powell.  Jack  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prechter.  Gary  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quigley.  Terence  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ratnge.  Ronnie.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rao,  Vasantha  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roth.  Earl  R,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruffer,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ryser,  Monlque  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ssntaans.  Rolando  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sarva.  Annapuma.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schenk.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sewchand,  Joel,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shagets.  Frank  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spencer,  Cory  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stasko,  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stone.  Kurt  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sugunan.  Unnyampath.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sumners,  William  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suryaprasad.  Seetha  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tan,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Telep,  Gerald,  N.J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thorpe,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trivedl,  Devendra  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vann.  Kenneth  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Verazain.  Saul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vlooite,  Doroteo  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitney.  Edwin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  Lawrence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wohlrab,  Eric  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zlmmer,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  offloen  for  perma- 
nent promoUon  in  the  UJ3.  Air  Force,  under 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  secUon  034. 
Utle  10.  United  States  Code,  ss  amended 
with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

DDrrALCoara 

Tobemajor 

Alonge,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arroyo,  Kemp  Bemadette  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ash.  Michael  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  Jeffery  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barrett.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berg,  Malcobn  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beyerle,  Marcus  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blodgett,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boesch.  Stephen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Braun.  Oray  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brock.  Deborah  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Browning,  Gregory  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cardcm.  Orson  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chambers,  Doyle  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chenet,  Cedric  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conlan.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coiman,  Davis  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cortes.  Morales  Jesus,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Creeraft,  Deborah  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deas.  David  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Defreest.  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Delgadillo,  Guy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dominov,  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eikea.  Edward  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Esslck,  Mark,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Extericamp,  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fasbinder,  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ftazl.  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fori.  Melvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


T,.w,^  9    1097 


rnMr;RFi«iovAi  RFroRH— ..senate 


14387 


14386 

OUL  James  R..  4M-««-TftM 
OQlen.  Robert  J^  m.  141-M-OSM 
OlUOand.  Brent  U.  461-tt-TOM 
OooO^Mter.  Howard  T..  Jr..  40»-««-061S 
Ootv.  DavM  R.  406-«fr-Mai 
OoaMtt.  8te|>ben  K^  1M-1S-403S 
Oraaao.  Daniel  J..  lM-l*-aaU 
Oresory.  Beverly  O.  09»-««-MM 
Ouerrant.  Oeone  H..  4M-76  Mil 
OuOder.  Mark  R..  IM  *»  MM 
Heiinan.  Randolpli  T..  M1-70-43M 
HOI.  Judith  Q^  iUU  M»4 
Bugslni.  Charlea  A..  0»4-M-l>a4 
Hyaloct.  Steuben  B..  S«»-M-4a«T 
Johnaon.  Bniee  A..  Bl»-«0-MM 
Johnaon.  Douglaa  H..  S43-M-4S39 
Jonea.  Ltaa  Dartoonne.  4*4-80-7795 
Kaeicber.  Raymond  W..  4»3-«4-9«M 
Key.  Catherine.  MO  M  6603 
Kiely.  Kerin  D..  »S-»4-M60 
Kloua.  Andrew  R..  4S1-71-0OU 
Kroier.  Paul  W..  an-41-7669 
Kuhn.  Iflebael  J..  aiS-flO-7«78 
Lane  Maureen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mattle.  Patrick  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mayfleld.  Thereaa  Q^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCrmTy.  lAurler  1^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mikltka.  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Cralc  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Dennia  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Mark  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miniotta.  Nk:h<daa  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgan.  Richard  W..  348  44  8880 
Narctaae.  KUta  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelaan.  Blabeth  A.  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelsan.  Ranald  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oldac.  Tboaaa  O..  S18-O4-5901 
Palmer.  Alan  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parfaam.  PhllUp  U.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paunovlch.  Deonore.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plerpont.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pratt.  Ronald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Qulst.  Rhett  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robbina.  Darel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robertaon.  Odea  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roblnette.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schaefer,  Prederlck  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schneider.  Gerald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schoonmaker.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Soott.  Lawrence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Singleton.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Alan  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
smith.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Solomon.  Otha  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spencer.  Timothy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tetmer.  bnU  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thamea.  Dale  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thatcher.  Edward  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Troianl.  Lendon  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitney,  Steven  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wire.  Steven  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright.  VlrglnU  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
■ODicALCoan 
7^  be  major 
Aoevedo.  Pablo  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adama.  Lwirenoe  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alvlllar.  Ricardo  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderaen.  NleU  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arbona.  Joae  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Archer.  Michael  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arnold.  Steven  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arroyopadro.  Ramon  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aacher.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bach.  NeO  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  Erte  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barrett.  Mary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barton.  Louis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BaaOe.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beadling.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beakes.  Douglas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Behr.  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Belcourt.  Roger  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BeUinger,  Raye  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Benltes.  Juan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beitt.  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berejan.  Boria.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berry.  Daniel  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berry.  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bertoldo.  Robert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bitner.  Alan  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Block.  Steven  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bloaa.  Jeffrey  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bomberg.  Bryan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boutiette.  Lon  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowling.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyce.  Lorenao  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Btvltenbach.  Ray  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bresnik.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brocato.  Oerard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buhler.  Carey  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burke.  Prank  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burrows.  Wayne  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burton.  Jamea  E..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butcher.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BuUer.  Edward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Byrt.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Callxtolopea.  EuUmlo.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbea  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Capea  Carey  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caro.  Roberto  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carter.  Gregory  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Castle.  Jamea  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Catea.  RoiuUd  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cedeno.  PhUip  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ceaaretti.  Luke  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chalkln.  Gary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chambers.  Steven  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Choulnard.  Mark  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chow.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cintron.  Stewart  Zulma.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark.  Reeae  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coleman.  Sadie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook.  William  A..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coyne.  Edmund  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crabbe.  Linda  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crabbe.  Mark  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crist.  Charlea  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Croltoru.  Raquel.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cure,  Jamea  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dann.  Chandler  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dawkins.  Bradley  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deaton.  Kathertne  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Debenedictls.  Dean.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deering.  Karen  C.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dejamatte.  Ralph  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Depriest.  Charles  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deprlma,  Steven  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Derby,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Desal.  Rajiv  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DiUey.  ErmUo  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dlmar.  John  R..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dixon.  Rodney  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donovan.  Brian  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dore.  David  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Downs.  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drew.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drlnkwater.  Mary  A..  033  40-8738 
Duginski.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dumpe,  Kevin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunn.  Charles  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eaaon.  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ElUs.  Jay  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EUwood.  Hilary  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Emge,  Prederlck  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Epstein.  Marc  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Epstein.  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ertaner.  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Esrick.  Steven  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ethier.  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Evans.  Isham  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pain.  Harold  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paris.  Kevin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parmer.  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parr.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pinley,  Brian  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PloriUo.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Pitch.  Stephen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plowers.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Forest.  Pamela  Juliua.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Porte.  Mark  D..  083  40  4480 
Pox,  Clin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Preed.  Melanie  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prcrklng.  Tyrus  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prey,  Gregory  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Puller.  Douglas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gale,  Thelma  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garcia.  Carlos  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gardner.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garm.  Kenneth  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garretson.  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garrett.  Melody  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garrison.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Germann,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GlUen.  Daniel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gladu.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gomes.  Ruben.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gonda.  Francisco  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goolsby.  PhUlp  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grady,  Walter.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greb.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Green.  Jamea  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greene,  Mary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gregg.  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grlner,  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grkovlch,  LJllJana  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GuUfoy.  Guy  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GutierreE.  Ralph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haley,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hallsta.  Scott  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanson.  J.  Alison.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hardin.  Charles  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harding.  Oarke  T..  Ill  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HarreU.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrington,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrington.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris,  Steven  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harwlck.  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hatton.  Eric  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hawes.  John  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hedlger.  Roy  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ho.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoick.  Barbara  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holland,  Bret  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Honlck.  Arnold  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HoweU,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HoweU.  Rogers  O..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HoweU.  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hsia.  Rosalind  Amick.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunter.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Janlk.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jansson.  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jaworskl.  Cheryl  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jeu.  Moon  Yub  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Arthur  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Kent  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Michael  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Tommy.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnston.  Martha  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  Cathy  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Joe  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jordanwagner,  Dlaite  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Josten  Bruce.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kadri.  Abdulhay  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaylor,  Kenneth  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KeUer,  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kieckbusch.  Mark  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KUbum,  Bettlna  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klnne.  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kirschner,  Arlene  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klein.  Maxlne  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knapp.  Victor  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knudsen.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koch.  Paul  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kohut,  Tristan  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koogler.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koritz,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KoroscU,  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koskinen.  Deborah  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Koss.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kraaicky.  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kreinest.  Rkshard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kuhnert  Gall  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kuna.  Harold  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lakler.  PhUlp  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lambert.  Eugene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lane.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
lAtimer,  Robert  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Latonl.  Rene,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laurence.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laurenzano,  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laveau.  Paul  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawrence.  Joaeph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawaon.  David  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee,  Janice  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lehr,  Janet  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lequlre.  Mark  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Levine.  Ira  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis,  Lester  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis.  Raymond  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
UtUe,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
UtUe.  Roy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lombeida,  Judith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Louia.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lowrey.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mackett.  Charles  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Makatche.  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mammino,  Jere  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bfanchester,  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mandsager.  Nell  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mangano,  Frank  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mattnun.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
M»T«h*ii  Carol  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martinez.  Angel  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martinez.  Antonio  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mashbum.  Burt  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maaon.  Teresa  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maatromartno,  Joaeph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matula.  Joaeph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
May.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Masur.  Alfred  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCormlck.  Kevin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDonough,  Monica  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDonough.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McFaU.  Bruce  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKnight,  Martha  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meadows.  John  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meagher,  Brian  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Melcher,  Gregory  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Menke.  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Merritt.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Merwln.  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meako,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Messina.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mllboum,  Catherine  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MlUer.  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mlnchef  f ,  Thomas  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BUsasl,  Roger  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Molinar,  Jose  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Monson.  Timothy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Monteiro.  Andrew  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Montesgarces.  Ramon  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore,  RandaU  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moriarty.  Mark  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murray.  Ivan  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myera.  Frank  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myers.  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nadeau.  Mark  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Navratil.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neal.  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neel,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nemey,  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neuner,  Janice  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newland.  Guy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newman.  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nicholls.  Daimy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nielaon.  Imxx  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nord.  Keith  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Brien.  lAwrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Brien,  Patrick.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Brien.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OUve,  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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OliveirasUva,  Piedade  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olson.  Klrt  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ostericher,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ostrow,  Louis  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OiUevoik.  America  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pabalan.  Francisco  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paoluod.  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paolucci.  Susan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pappas.  Nicholas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patel.  Subhaachandra  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pearlstein.  Steven  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pearse.  Jon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pedersen.  Mark  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perrapato,  Tracy  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Persons.  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peterson.  Debra  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peterson.  Timothy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Poor.  Evelyn  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PoweU,  Alton  W..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raggio.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ralston.  RandaU  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rawl.  Dana  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Refvem.  WUUam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rehbein.  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ReUly,  John  P..  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Remedlos,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rhode,  Frank.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richardson,  Lorinda,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riddles.  Lawrence  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ries.  Penelope  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RiffeUl.  Douglas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riffle.  Matthew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RUey,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ritchey,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ritterfousch,  James  K.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robertson.  Bruce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robertson.  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roblne.  Rottert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roblnette.  Danny  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodriguez.  Ismael.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodriguezlopez.  Rafael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodriguezvazquez.  Jose  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodriguezvazquez.  Jose  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roeach,  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roettger,  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogers.  Booker  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roh.  Joseph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roman,  Nina  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ronish,  Roes  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rubacky.  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RundeU.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sainsbury,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Salbert,  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Santiago.  Walter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SaveU.  RandaU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scales.  David  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schaefgen.  Madalyn,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schisler,  John  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schlega.  MekeU  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schlegel.  WUliam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schneidewind.  Barry  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SchoU.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schwartz.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sejan.  Andrew  J.R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seltzer,  Laurie  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shackelford,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sharp,  Gary  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shaw,  Isaac  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shields.  Naomi  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shue.  PhUlp  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simper.  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sims.  Ronald  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Slade.  Joel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smentek.  Craig  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Bruce  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snyder.  Richard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Solow.  Brian  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Southwick,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spada.  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spieth.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spurdon.  Chantal  HJ.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Staixdl.  Marvin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stanley.  Scott  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Staton.  Laura  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Steffens.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stephensgrof  f .  Susan  BL.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stephenson.  Daniel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stlth.  Ruthgayle  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stoner.  Paul  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stumpp.  Dennis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suarez.  PhUip  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suelflow.  Jerry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SuUivan.  Donna  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SuUivan.  Thomas  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sullivan.  WUliam  J.,  487-70-74^5 
Sweeney.  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sykes.  Jonathan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sykora,  WUliam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Talbert.  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TeUer.  Edwin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TJaden.  Bruce  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TomaaeUl.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Travis.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tredeau.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tritt.  Susan  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner.  Stewart  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TutUe.  Deborah  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Unger.  Howard  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vangoor,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Verhulst,  Patricia  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Viamari.  Kathleen  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VUan,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VUlarreal.  Victor  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VytlacU.  MariK  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WaddeU.  George,  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waite.  Bradley  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wakefield.  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WaUcer,  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker,  Janet  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walter.  Marc  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Washington.  Larry  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weber,  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Werner.  Susan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
West.  Brian  J..  236-«3-4563 
Whited.  Delana  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whlttington.  Prankle  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUcox.  Howard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUkes,  David  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUkowskl.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUUams.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUliamson.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Windier,  Henry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Winget,  Deborah  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Winters.  Kathryn  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wong.  MarshaU  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woodruff.  WUliam  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wutke.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yaszemaki.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young.  Mary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zawadski.  Dennis  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ziaya,  Paul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

IH  TRX  Marhix  Coaps 
The  foUowing  named  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
graduates  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  second  Ueutenant  in  the  V& 
BCarine  Corps,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  531: 
Aanonsen,  Paul  C,  8136 
AUey  Jamea  S..  5936 
Alvarez.  Dawn  M.,  9125 
Anderson.  Dale  E..  1141 
Anderson.  Richard8<»i  A..  2273 
Ashley,  Darin  W.,  0331 
Badger.  David  D.,  4123 
Bahn.  Christian  S.,  0599 
Baker.  James  M..  0079 
Baker,  Joel  B..  1720 
Bannach.  Keith  B..  9255 
BasU.  Daniel  J.,  8467 
Blazls.  Enoch  J.,  7604 
Blochberger,  Sean  C.  1471 
Bourgeois.  Paul  A..  3749 
Boyd,  Brad  W..  4879 
Bradley.  Anthony  J..  4997 
Brandt.  Karl  D..  7818 
Brown.  Mark  S..  8093 
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,ToddIL.rr«T 
Barto.  Jobn  A^  aiM 
BaRli,Cnlcli-.MM 
ByiiM.JanMBll^S44» 
^>ii«>>Mi,  TtaMfUiy  O^  ST19 
CsriMB.  Radoph  P^  m.  4S71 
OUTOU.  meliMlJ^  mi 
Chunk.  Chanc  K^  VIM 
ClHk«.8taplMnA^SaM 
Oolwdl.  Mttnf  P^  SOOl 
OouchUn.  Saan  T..  Mti 
OoanoO.  Owno  H^  Otl 


irr4 


UMI 


CamuB.  Pknl  O^ 
DuM>.BrteBw.r 
DuMT.  Mlebaal  O^ 

DInla.  Anthony  L.  Oil* 
Oanu.  ThoBM  M^  Oin 
Onwhvtjr.  DwM  J^  17a 
OOV8.  John  C  Jr„  M19 
Dote.  Owan  B^  m.  TMT 
Dunn.  KHUMth  P^  Jr^  9174 
Blli.Itob«tA^MTS 

.JamaaD^Mlt 
,  RuMdl  W^  Jr„  tlOS 

eottK..»Ml 
,  Jon*  A^  4431 
Pgnndl.  D»tM  A..  2114 
POyaw.  OUn  O^  Jr..  6W3 
PttvMtiiek.  Pkanda  X^  rno 
Ptanaburc  John  T..  jr..  9044 
PtatdMT.  KMUn  C.  7M1 
Plortui.  TtanoChy  A..  M66 
Potoon.  DoTid  It.  0490 
PUIp.  John  O..  9941 
GhOran.  RlehutL  4593 
Ocorgtefikl.  Mlehairi  T..  9074 
Otrarer.  Junea  P..  1917 
Ooodbody.  Robot  A..  9904 
Oanell.  Full  C  6296 
OramnMr.  WOltem  C  9069 
Oroothuls.  Maik  D..  9974 
Ouycr.  MlchMl  P..  49S7 
w»n«i»««.  wOltem  D..  S069 
Haiper,  Kmnt  A..  0909 
Harwood.  Bartlett.  m.  4069 
HMdtoy.  Staoey  L..  7469 
Hemn.  Michael  &.  6141 
Hill.  Oregary  T..  4193 
Holland.  Kevin  A..  9399 
HoUlnaer.  Anthony  K..  1017 
Huxhold.  Paul  K..  4496 
Ihde.  Alexander  O..  3906 
Ivory,  Steven  R,  7440 
JenUiM.  John  U.  4349 
Johnnn.  Chrtetopher  C,  9100 
Klrkland.  Gary  C  9065 
Kline.  Brian  T.,  6299 
Kyle.  John  &.  7177 
Lambert.  Lee  A..  9977 
Ume.  Chariea  D..  0469 
Lane  Kurtia  K.  9003 
Lee.  Curtis  T..  3964 
LMUlak.  John  P..  6953 
Laanrd.  lAuienoe  J.,  3943 
Levtaa.  Rlehanl  11^  0135 
Uvakl.LtaalL.97Sl 
Locke.  Stephen  K^  9501 
lUcPteland.  Robert  a.  Jr..  9196 
Mack.  Paul  O.,  4337 
MacMurtrte.  Jamea  A..  Jr..  8079 
Masee.  Bdward  O..  Jr..  0174 
MaDoy,  Terence  P.,  0663 
Maelello.  Orecory  L..  3890 
Marm  Douclaa  B.,  3739 
Mattaon.  Thomaa  M..  6901 
MoOoy.  Darin  J..  6099 
MoOee.  Jamea  D..  4470 
MoOrady.  Jackaon  L..  4190 
McKelvey.  Jay  B..  Jr..  0393 
McKenna  John  J..  5530 
Meticer.  John  V..  4764 


Mickelann.  I^nne  D..  7060 
MDaa.  Mary  A..  3396 

y«iumMi,  John  C.  1999 
Mitchell.  Suaan  L..  1583 
MoUon.  Dennia  C  6999 
Mooey.  Jamea  L..  5519 
Monk.  Oregfory  a.  4061 
Monroe.  Robert  D..  9601 
Moora.  RiMaaU  A.,  n.  5019 
Morooey.  Kevin  J..  1553 
Murphy.  Thomaa  P..  4591 
Mykleby.  Mark  O..  0887 
Nenip.  Cart  L..  5916 
NIekela.  Trent  D..  0603 
Northcott.  Tad  C.  8007 
ParriUo.  Mtehael  A..  6119 
Panyeh.  Oairy  K..  9093 
Penny.  Arthur  a.  1111 
Paraitto.  Curtla  M.  9665 
Patera.  Stephen  J..  3174 
Planta.  Robert  N..  6679 
Poore.  Loula  B..  n.  7356 
Potta.  Kevin  M^  1946 
Prato.  Anthony  W..  0648 
Rakow,  Steven  W.,  9376 
Raymond.  Jamea  W..  9040 
RIdeau.  Brrol  B..  Jr..  3760 
RIMO.  Joaeph  R..  5516 
Roberaon.  Rob  B..  4116 
Robineon.  David  A.,  0405 
Rodricuea.  Mlcuel  A..  6034 
Root.  Wendell.  9154 
Rovenatine.  Michael  J..  SSSO 
Rowan.  John  O..  9591 
Saldivar.  Raul  P..  Jr..  6090 
««.i»p.««  Matthew  T..  1741 
Sanehea.  Joe  M..  0470 
Schleber.  Ty  A..  9693 
Schlll.  Daniel  K..  4579 
Sheerin.  Mtehael  T..  1591 
Shevla.  Philip  O..  3779 
Smith.  RuaaeU  B..  9904 
Snyder,  Daniel  J..  4434 
Spanoa,  Michael  L..  9718 
Sprlncer.  Nancy  A.,  6658 
Stevenaon.  John  D..  0018 
Stewart,  Robin  A..  6477 
Stratton.  Patrick  T..  3060 
Sullivan.  Sean  P.,  1564 
Swan.  Bmeat  W..  4793 
Swaoaon.  Jamea  L.,  9068 
Syhreater,  Steven  M..  1831 
Tadloek.  JInunle  C.  Jr..  0353 
TeUea.  Orover  D..  4510 
Tenney.  Joaeph  W..  S567 
Truden.  Thomaa  M.,  0049 
Turner,  Robert  J..  5029 
TutUe,  Jamea  V..  1110 
Urbach.  ScoU  K.  5406 
VaJcert.  Joe  L..  5453 
Vanhulawi.  Chad  O..  3390 
Veach.  RandaU  S..  4900 
Vldell.  Joaeph  E.,  8687 
Vulllemot,  Andrew  J..  4100 
Wataon.  Thomaa  C,  5683 
Weber,  wnilam  H.,  IV.  9606 
Wella.  John  L.,  3796 
Wilkena.  John  D..  0140 
WUllama,  Oeorce  8..  1169 
Woodamao.  Rtmald  P..  3696 
Wuamett.  Mldiael  Q..  5383 
Zawiki,  Robert  C.  Jr..  3986 

The  foUowlnc-named  VA.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy (raduatea  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  aeoond  lieutenant  in  the  XJ&. 
Marine  Corpa,  purauant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  aecUon  541: 
Brown.  Billy  B..  Jr..  6143 
Clark.  RandaU  W..  5271 
Couaer,  Robert  A..  0057 
Dunatan.  Plyod  W..  Jr..  2338 
MelUncer.  Eric  M..  3265 
Saulakl.  Joaeph  P..  7079 
Teach.  Orecory  K..  3000 


binaNAVT 
The  foUowinc-named  lieutenant 
manden  In  the  ataff  corpa  of  the  Navy  for 
promotion  to  the  permanent  grade  of  com- 
mander, purauant  to  title  10,  United  Statea 
Code,  aectlon  624.  aubject  to  quallflcatlona 
therefor  aa  provided  by  law: 

trwKtPM.  ooars  omcsaa  <aiax) 
Adklaaon.  Gregory  Hugh 
Antonio,  Joaeph  Chariea 
Barber,  Pranda  A..  Jr. 
Bamett.  Bryan  O. 
Barrett.  Terry  L. 
Barton.  David  Caaey 
Beebe,  Ludua  C. 
Bender,  Jeffrey  a 
Berman.  Jeffrey  Michael 
Blnka,  Terrance  A. 
Bohnker,  Bruce  K. 
Boaahardt,  Richard  T. 
BothweU.  Unda  Harriet 
Brewer,  Bugene  A. 
Brice,  David  Alan 
Bright,  John  R. 
Brockmole,  Dean  M. 
Brown.  David  K 
Brown.  Jamea  A. 
Bundena.  David  A. 
Buma,  Jamea  Joaeph 
Cagle,  William  D. 
Caldwell.  Madelene  Blak 
Cannon.  Bruce  Wayne 
Carey,  Benjamin  Arthur 
CarUMltcheU 
Carlacm.  Stephen  Alan 
Caruthera,  John  M. 
Caabell.  Alan  W. 
Catchlnga.  Timothy  Titu 
Chang,  Hmry 
Chang,  Margan  Jamleaon 
Clanton.  Douglaa  W. 
Claaaen.  Aahley  Molesworth 
Clifford.  Paul  D. 
Conrad.  Kenneth  A. 
Coota.  Lawrence  Bmeat 
Counlhan.  Colleen  M. 
Coyle.  Joaeph  P. 
Crtder.  Steven  Reld 
Crooma.  Jeffrey  W. 
Culver.  Maurice  M. 
Davia.  Bruce  C. 
Deaf enbaugh.  Martin  Kei 
Deaklns,  Dennia  Eugene 
Downey.  Earl  C,  Jr. 
Drum.  Edward  Allen 
Duke.  Mark  Stanfleld 
Duran.  Michael  J. 
Edmondaon.  John  a 
Elliott.  Allen  Shlpp 
Ellsworth.  Richard  K. 
Erlkaon.  Nils  8. 
Paucett,  Clyde  J..  Jr. 
Flnton.  Chris  K. 
Fischer,  Kathleen  Foley 
Fish,  Hamilton  Rutledge 
Plaher,  Winfleld  SUtt 
noyd,  Chariea 
Ford.  Robert  E. 
Freer,  Douglas  HaU 
Furman.  Richard  L. 
Gallo,  James  John 
Oantt.  Robert  Marion 
Garat.  Paul  DImitre 
GUbertMark 
Ooldaworthy.  Vernon  P. 
Qoler.  Michael  R. 
Grayaon.  MltcheU  J. 
Guary,  Paul  F. 
Outboahl.  Cary  David 
Gualey,  Gregory  J. 
HaUey,  Jamea  Alfred 
Hanaen.  Mark  Krogneaa 
Hardy,  Michael  Paul 


June  S,  1987 

Hargravea.  Ronald  W. 
Harria,  David  J.  Jr., 
Harvey,  Kevin  Gregory 
Hasty,  Benjamin  R.,  Jr. 
Healey,  Kathleen  Mary 
Heindel.  Donald  Joaeph 
Holbrook.  David  L. 
Hooper,  Dennia.  O. 
Hunt,  John  Byron 
Huppmann.  Joseph  ftancis 
Hutchison.  Jane  White 
Hyama.  Kenneth  Craig 
nama,  Gordon  John 
Jeff  era.  Gregory  Allen 
Jensen.  DtHiald  William 
Johnson.  Alan  Richard 
Jones.  Warren  Allen 
Keeley,  Joseph  J. 
Keenen.  Timothy  L, 
Kelly,  Mark  D. 
Kent,  Harold  L. 
King,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Knight.  Jamea  Gordon 
KoomJian.  Mkdiael  P. 
Krook.  Unda  Suaan 
Laraoo.  Chariea  Adrian 
Laskin.  William  Bradlyn 
Leea.  Joel  Ardell 
Levin.  Bradley  Howard 
Lewia,  Donald  Wray 
Lombardo,  Chriatopher  P. 
Lord,  Jonathan  T. 
Luce,  Ronda  Fay 
Lyon.  Thomaa  H.,  Jr. 
MaletE.  Frank  W. 
Malone.  John  D. 
Marshall.  C.  Perry 
Maaon.  Jon  Donavon 
Maaaey,  Gloria  8. 
Maaaimiano,  Paul  S. 
Mayer,  Stephen  Andrew 
McClelland.  Scott  Richard 
McGowan,  David  G. 
Medbery,  Clinton.  A.,  m 
Miller.  Chariea  D. 
Mllla.  Leiand  David 
Miaaa.  Jose  Enrique 
Mitchell,  Benjamin  Sanf ord 
Monteropearaon.  Per  Blan 
Moon.  Jamea  P. 
Moore.  Gregory  Lynn 
Morrism.  James  P. 
Mothersliead.  Jerry  Lynn 
Moyer,  Frank  Rabe 
Murray,  David  W. 
Murray,  John  William 
Murray  Kevin  M. 
Nagel,  John  Robert 
Naah.  William  P. 
Nelaon.  Gerald  E. 
Newman.  Nancy 
Nowlan.  Guy  Jean 
Oliver.  Lawrence  Gilmar 
Olaon.  Patrick  E. 
OpaahL  Michael  Scott 
Oawalt.  Kenneth  E. 
Papadlmoa.  Thomaa  J. 
Pemberton.  Jackaon  Oabom 
PIstone,  Frank  J.,  Jr. 
Racaek.  Stanley  Wladyal 
Romoa.  Raul  Pauato  Calu 
Rlgsby.  Thomaa  W.,  Sr. 
Rlttelmeyer.  Jamea  T. 
Robbins.  Larry  Ray 
Robinaon.  Warren  L.,  Jr. 
Romano.  George  Carmine 
Roaaa,  Henry  Peter 
Rudof f ,  Joanne 
Rutherford.  Suaan  E. 
Sameahlma.  Steven  Salge 
Savage.  Rodney  Wella 
Schacherer,  Timothy  G. 
Schultz,  Robert  G. 
Sherman.  Michael  R. 
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Shlpman.  Lynn  Proctor 
Simpaon.  Chariea  Eugene 
Sima.  Chariea  T. 
Skelton.  Henry  Grady.  II 
Small.  Roy  a 
Smith.  Carl  V. 
Smith.  David  Lawrence 
Smith.  Jack  W. 
Smyer,  Theodore  Franklin 
Spiegel.  David  Anton 
Standre.  Kenneth  Allen 
Strauaa.  Mark  Dana 
Sucay.  Robert  Jamea 
Talley.  Jamea  D. 
Taml.  Thomaa  A. 
Taylor,  Larry  D. 
Tetalaff ,  John  K 
Thomaa.  Rufua  M..  Jr. 
Tlpler,  Bradley  M. 
Trump.  David  H. 
Valdes.  MkAiael  R. 
Wwttk.  Matthew  W. 
Wade.  Robert  Keath 
Waecker,  Norman  J..  Jr. 
Walker,  Jamea  H. 
Walker,  Mk:hael  U 
Wallace,  Richard  B. 
Watt.  George  Hilary 
Whalen.  Barbara  Kathleen 
Wllhlte.  Chariea  E. 
WlUiama,  Richard  Paaca 
Williams,  Thomas  Gordon 
Wotowic.  Paul  John 
Yaunderidge,  William  F. 
Telverton.  Chariea  Clin 
Zimmerman.  Usa  Marie 
Zwlngelberg,  Keith  Mich 

aurPLT  ooara  omcaBS  <siox) 
Anderson.  Thomaa  Perry,  IV 
Baca.  Eduardo  Flavio 
Baumgartner,  Max  Francis 

Bennett,  David  Wayne 

Bird.  Unda  Jeanne 

Boren,  Kenneth  Wayne 

Boaco,  Arthur 

Boyer,  Jamea  Chariea 

Brackett,  Anderaon  Edwin 

Bradahaw,  Rkdiard  Nelaon 

Branif  f .  Gregory  Jamea 

Brooks,  Stephen  Bertram 

Browning,  Eugene  RuaaeU 

Burnett.  Derrold  Carl 

Buma.  Shirley  Jane 

Burton,  John  French 

Carr,  Washington  Sidney,  Jr. 

Cole,  Gregory  Edward 

CcsteUo,  Richard  Dennis 

Damloo.  John  Peter 

Delorenao,  Jamea  Marc 

Deloat.  Frank  Anthony,  Jr. 

DiUenburg,  Michael  John 

Dykes,  Jamea  Michael 

Easton,  Gregory  Bruce 

Eberllng,  Glenn  Deshon 

Eberly,  David  Arthur 

Eltrlngham.  Peter  Samuel 

Peerer,  Bruce  Edward 

Flshbume,  Edward  John 

Flanagan.  Patrick  Jamea 

Prey,  Chariea  Walter 

Funderburk,  Keith  Wayne 

Oaa,  Patrick  Joaeph 

Gonnly,  Richard  Benton 

Gorrie,  Roland  Wilfred 

OraybUl,  Jonathan  Chariea 

Green.  Jeffrey  David 

Guess.  GUrry  Samuel,  Jr. 

Gustafson.  Chariea  Warren 

Haven.  Don  Richard 

Henderaon.  Harold  Emeat 

Buddy,  John  Kevin 

Hudock.  Michael  David 

Husty,  Peter  Louis 

Jackaon.  Robert  Herman.  Ill 


Jeffreya,  Eugene  Wayne 
Kalas.  Michael  Robert 
Kigglna.  Richard  AUan 
Knapparisi.  Nancy  Carol 
Kodi,  Dennia  ixniliam 
LiUeberg,  Carl  John,  m 
Undaey.  Claude  Dennia.  m 
List,  Jamea  Michael 
Love,  OdeU  Gregory 
Luaynaki.  Anthony  John,  m 
Maddon.  David  Mkdiael 
Madrid.  Jamea  Chariea 
Mangan.  Barry  Patrick 
Martin,  Jamea  Maoneaa 
McCann.  Steven  Mirtiael 
McCarthy,  Michael  Joseph 
McClurg.  James  RandaU 
McFariand.  ^raiiam  Clarence 
Meaaenger,  Norman  Kdth 
Mobley,  Robert  Alton.  Jr. 
Mukri.  Jon  Kirk 
Noble,  Geoffrey  Ttuxnaa 
Noga.  Michael  Walter 
Oikle,  Jamea  Freeman 
Olaon.  Mk:hael  Paul 
Oubre,  D(m  Paul 
Patton.  Donald  Jamea 
Pearaall,  Gregory  Howard 
Peart.  Douglas  Thomaa 
Radosevich.  Joseph  Peter 
Ralls.  Walter  Elwood.  Jr. 
Rannenberg.  John  Elliott 
Robertson.  Roderick  Ray 
Roluf  f ,  John  Frederick 
Rubin.  Mark  Isadora 
Rumxirt,  Joaeph  Murray.  Jr. 
RuaaeU.  TUAxri  Marshall 
Ryan.  John  Pranda.  Jr. 
Schoedler,  Michael  Payne 
Schweichler,  John  Edward 
Shick.  Jack  Bugene 
Shoutelock.  George  Edward 
Slebenschuh.  Frederick  Royal 
SpMae,  Frederick  Winn 
Strunk.  Lawrence  wniiam 
Sueur.  Rhys  Clay 
Sugihara.  Ronald  Tosuru 
Saafran.  Clifford  Edward 
Thompson,  Brian  Lee 
Tnnlinaon.  Donald  Hughea 
Vanhouwellng.  Gerald  Anthimy 
VlBler,  Ridiard  Morris 
Wagner,  Jeffrey  Qulgg 
Walter,  Arthur  Ivors,  in 
WasQewskl.  Nicholas  John.  Jr. 
Wataon.  Peter  Wolfgang 
Witham.  Michael  Joaei^ 
Worley,  Randy  Alan 

CHAPLAm  ooara  oirxcou  <4iox) 
Black.  Barry  Clayton 
Blancett,  E.F. 
Bumbry,  Wayne  Keith 
Cappar,  Joaeph  Claude,  Jr. 
Carter,  Thomas  C. 
Clough,  William  R. 
Colton.  Alan  Frank 
DUlon.  wmiam  P.,  Jr. 
Dux,  John  Henry 
Larriviere.  Marshall  Roy 
Lawaon.  Douglas  W. 
Lyons,  Gary  VeU 
Madden,  John  Ronald 
NlckolB,  James  P. 
Oleson.  Eugene  E. 
Reaniooff ,  Arnold  E. 
Schelble.  Gordon  Kenneth 
Ware.  Nathan  Mark 
WUaon.  Stuart  Taylor 

CIVIL  ENomn  ooips  omcKRS  (siov 
Berry,  Mkshael  Gerald 
Blanton.  Guy  Ivan.  Jr. 
Breltzke,  Thomas  Carl 
Bushong.  John  vniliam 
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OarU.  DavklltaBdolph 
Oonell.  Wayne  liMter 
OtMBMitt.  Stephen  Wl] 
Dalllde.  Bduard  Ana 
Oalke.  Oratory  Allen 
DaiT.  Rodgw  wnilaa 
Vyicarty.  Wllllun  Patrick 
Bamlvock.  Daniel  Lee 
Hmer.  Paul  Warren 
Horn.  Larry  Stewart 
Jotinaofi.  Ralph  Floyd 
KoMer.  WUUam  George 
Komesay.  Kdward  Loula 
Kraal.  Bernard  Wlllard.  Jr. 
KuMc  Chariee  Richard 
Tt-*"—  Uoyd  Robert.  Jr. 
Lewli.  William  H..  m 
ICeQo.  Raymond 
Motolenleh.  Peter  M. 
Pyles.  Troy  Kenton 
Reyndldi.  Olenn  Kdwln 
Rttehle.  Andrew  Scott 
Saunden.  Peter  DaTid 
Stryker.  Harry  Ford 
Vandyk.  Peter  Martin 
Weynucfa.  Bdwin  Frederick 
Whlttaker,  Harrtaon  a.  U 
Wiaehart.  Thomas  Chariee 

jvaam  aotocatb  aaniAL'i  ooars 
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Bartlett.  Jamee  B..  m 
Btackwood.  Robin  McOee 
Burnett.  Weaton  D. 
CSark.  Norman  Klnc 
Connelly.  Thomas  Joaeph 
Dedooo.  Wnilam  A. 
Oender.  Partkk  Alan 
Oooaalea.  Olenn  Nelaon 
Hardy.  David  M  urff 
Holoombe.  DavM  Patrick 
Hunt.  Charlea  Ronald 
Jakubiak.  Thomas  F. 
Klrkpatrlck.  Gerald  Joaeph 
Leaehman.  Timothy  L. 
IfoCabe.  Sally  Jean 
llcOulre.  lUchael  R. 
Miller.  William  Alan 
Monahan.  Robert  Patrick 
Pointer,  Homer  Sterllnc 
Rae.  Robert  Bruce 
Ramsay.  Kathleen  Parker 
Swanaon.  Ronald  Victor 
Swltier.  David  Roe 
TIelens,  Thomas  P. 
Winfrey,  Ronald  Ray 
Young,  Timothy  Clay 

DBrrAi,  ooara  omoBSS  <aiez> 
Aldrlch.  David.  A. 
Allemang.  John  D.,  Jr. 
Assad.  Daniel  A. 
Bennett.  Gerald  E. 
Bertrand.  Peter  M. 
Blolo.MarkW. 
BohLJayL. 
Bond.  John  Sullivan 
Bowen.  James  A. 
BurlMtt.  Barry  U 
Burton.  RlchArd  O. 
Carlson.  Thomas  W. 
Certoaimo,  Alfred  Joeeph 
Clof  f  i.  Gerald  A. 
Clottl.  Anthony  J..  Jr. 
Deaton.  Allen  B. 
Doyel.  Roger  Thomas 
Kbod.  Kenneth 
Kvans.  Larry  James 
Gillette.  Keith  P..  Jr. 
Golder,  Bruce  Eric 
Oraef ,  Todd  Rkshard 
Hatch,  Craig  L. 
Heracher,  Carl  D. 
Hilgeman.  James  Leander 
Homing.  Gregory  M. 
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Hobbs,  Gary  Lee 
Hull,  George  R. 
Johnson.  Mark  Paul 
Kuana.  David  J. 
Llashek.  Peter  Jr. 
Ludwig,  Lawrence  Thomas 
Marinak,  Kenneth  W. 
McGinley,  John  Leo 
Meiers,  Jonathan  C. 
Melser,  Edward  T.,  Jr. 
Merrifield.  Richard  Pau 
Morgan.  William  C.  Jr. 
Morin,  Raymond  Gerard 
Mucd,  Paul  C. 
Murphy.  Stephen  L. 
Overstreet.  Harry  Leroy 
Parker,  WiUiam  B. 
Paulln,  William  Bryant 
Reed,  Lon  Nathaniel  ni 
Relnhart.  Gary  Lee 
Riding.  Robert  H..  Jr. 
Robblns.  James  S. 
Robinson.  BoydE. 
Seder,  Peter  G. 
Smith.  Langston  Delano 
Stone,  RandaUE. 
T^lor,  Patrick  Eric 
Toth.  Richard  W. 
Tyler.  Michael  W. 
WUhelm,  Miles  L. 
Young  Gary  Bruce 

MKDICAL  snviCS  CORPS  OITICnS  (SSOX) 

Anderson,  Jerry  Thomas 
Brickeen.  Jerry  Wayne 
Brocker.  Fred  Le« 
Brown.  Harold  Thomas.  Jr. 
Brown.  William  Glenn 
Calvin.  James  Barnard 
Cllne,  Ferdinand  Charles 
Cox,  Tommy  Wayne 
Dillard,  James  Burrett 
Elchelberg,  Wallace  Chr 
Garms,  Peter  Paul 
Garrett.  James  McOee 
Ghent,  Ernest  Richard 
Goodloe.  Muniel  Edward 
Hargett.  Dav^d  AUen 
Harmon,  Layton  Oecar 
Harris.  Steven  Dell 
Haslam.  Garth  Stuart 
HAyea,  Betty  Lou  Wright 
Jones.  Robert  Gerald 
Jones.  Rudolph 
Knight.  Michael  Graham 
Lamb,  Martha  Jane 
JjumtUjiti.  Carl  Coleman 
Lockhart,  Ralph  Alvla 
McCleriUin.  Aaron 
McCoy,  Wendel  Thomas 
Mell.  Leroy  Dayton,  Jr. 
MeakUl,  Gerard  Vincent 
MiUer,  Stanley  Calmes 
Moynihan,  Margaret  E. 
Norris,  Henry  Hampden  J. 
Nunn.  Thomas  Dalton.  Jr. 
Ollenburg  Walter  A'ber 
Olson.  Steven  Duane 
Parrish.  Gerald  E. 
Peters.  Vernon  Melvin 
Rendln,  Robert  Winter 
Renner.  Vernon,  Blanderfe 
Rutherford.  Bruce  Dougl 
Smedley,  Fulton  Joeeph 
Sollday  James  Elvln 
Spencer,  Chu-les  Adrian 
Stein,  Carl  William 
Ttttmann,  Frederick  Ric 
Todd.  Hamilton  Smith,  Jr. 
Trocha,  Paul  John 
Vaughn,  Charles  Donald 
Wheeler,  David  Leo 

mnsc  coars  opncsas  (ifOX> 
Bowden.  Mary  Alice 


Boyer,  John  Frederick 
Hemmelgam,  Nina  Terese 
Hlrako,  Sharon  N. 
Koslowakl.  Janet  Gorcay 
Marsh,  George  Lawrence 
Ohlman.  Donna  Jean  Van 
Plcchl,  Christine  Anne 
Powers,  John  Charles 
Robinson.  Leslie  Ellsab 
Ruschmeler.  Elizabeth  M. 
Shala.  Evelyn  Ruth 
SoUeau.  Joaeph  Corley 
Vannest  Ronald  Lawrenc 

LmrTXD  OUTT  OPPIODU  ISUPTLT)   (SSIX) 

Brown,  Robert  Alvln 

UltlTXD  DDTT  OPPICSRS  (CTVIL  mOHnBI 

coRrs>  (sssx) 
WUliams,  Samuel  Sidney 

The  foUowlng-named  lieutenant  com- 
manders of  the  Reserve  of  the  VS.  Navy  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander In  the  line,  in  the  competitive  cate- 
gory as  Indicated,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Utle  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  5912: 

vmisTaicRD  um  omcsas  <iixx/itxx/ 
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Aames,  Richard  Lewis 
Abbott,  William  Richard 
Abel.  Uoyd  Vermillion 
Adams.  Robert  StArk.  Jr. 
Albracht.  Randal  Theodore 
Aldrlch.  David  Oliver 
Allen.  Leslie  Noel 
Alllaon,  Christopher  Diaane 
Allshouse,  Leo  Richard.  II 
Andersen.  William  Norman 
Armentrout,  Olin  Mark 
Ayers,  Frazler  Ledonn 
Ayers,  James  Robert 
Ayres,  James  Bruton.  Jr. 
Backea,  Mark  David 
Bader,  Kent  Grey 
Baerwald,  Ross  Forney 
Bailey,  Jack  McOee 
Bartron,  William  Douglas 
Bast,  Michael  K. 
Bearden.  James  Thomas 
Beck.  Nell  Stuart 
Beckham.  Gregory  Thomas 
Bendall.  Michael  Lee 
Bender.  Robert  Dana 
Bennett,  Vaughn 
Benson.  Dale  Russell 
Benson,  Larry  Joe 
Berlo.  Andrew  Joseph,  Jr. 
Bemardy.  Jerel  David 
Beukema.  Paul 
Birkes,  Larry  Charles 
Bishop.  Stephen  Clark 
Bitterwolf ,  Thomas  Edwin 
Bittman.  WlUiam  Charles 
Blackwood.  Hugo  Granger 
Blaschke,  James 
Blevlns,  D&llas,  Jr. 
Blough,  Allen  Randolph 
Bode,  Ted  E. 

Boetsch,  Charles  Gregory 
Bowman,  WUliam  VlrgU 
Baseman,  VlrgU,  III 
Brady.  Patrick  Norbert 
Branch,  Elsa  Jo 
Bridges.  John  Edward 
Brlnson.  Buck.  Jr. 
Broderick.  Thomas  Edward 
Brouhard.  Jack  WiUiam 
Brown.  Bruce  Donald 
Brown,  Desn  Robert 
Bumes.  Robert  Michael, 
Burnett,  Michael  Joseph 
Btimham,  Robert  MlUer 
Bums.  Brian  Hugh 
Byers,  John  Erwin 
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CabeUu.  Tlmmy  Dean 
Cagle,  Nathan  Eugene,  Jr. 
Calise.  Kenneth  John 
CampbeU,  Noel  William 
CampbeU,  Ross  Goodwin 
CareUo,  Larry  Donald 
Carey,  Sandra  H. 
Carrossa,  Wayne  S. 
Caasada,  Jack  Henry 
Chaffee,  AUred  Edward 
Chambers,  David  Mohn.  Jr. 
Champion,  Edward  Larue,  Jr, 
Charles.  Edward  Bamett, 
Charles.  James  Lawrence 
Chrlstman,  Unda  Cheryl 
Christman.  Patrick  Lee 
Clancy.  Edward  Vincent 
Clark.  James  Robert.  Jr. 
Clark,  Robert  Martin 
Clausen.  Stephen  RadcUff 
Cochran.  Michael  James 
Cof fing,  Christopher  John 
Conner,  Ned  Robert 
Cordes.  Bruce  AUen 
Cory.  John  Alan 
Cosgrove,  Ronald  Patrick 
Coshow.  Douglas  Edward 
Cotton.  John  Gould 
Craig,  Peter  Allen 
Crews,  Thomas  Bouldln,  Jr. 
Crum.  Stephen  McDonald 
Dalton,  Joseph  Andrew 
Dalton,  Lawrence  Vincent 
Daly.  John  Francis,  Jr. 
Davis,  Acie  Wesley,  Jr. 
Davis,  Teresa 
Dean,  Kenneth  Eugene 
Dean,  Steve  Richard 
Dean.  Steven  Michpel 
Decker.  Geoffrey  Poster 
Delong,  Richard  Peter,  Jr. 
Delp,  Predericli  Ray 
Dentlco,  John  Paul 
Depeder,  Andrew  Angelo 
Desmarals,  Mark  Bernard 
Dexter,  Robert  Edward,  Jr. 
Dick.  John  Lawrence 
Diets,  Clyde  Praetorius 
DUlon.  John  Michael 
Dipiama.  Nicholas  Charles 
Dixon,  Michael  Lee 
Dockham,  Gary  Lamont 
Dodds,  John  Thomas 
Dodge,  David  Orin 
Doerr.  Michael  Rowland 
Donaldson.  Chase  Fernando 
Douglas,  Barry  Cole 
Dubay,  Roland  Charles 
Dudley,  John  Roy 
Earles,  Larry  Gene 
Eckert.  Gary  Lee 
Edvardsen,  John  Joseph 
Ellis,  Timothy  John 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  Jr. 
Enderle.  John  PhlUp 
Epperson,  Robert  Mark 
Eurek,  Allan  John 
Evans,  John  James 
Everson.  John  Everett 
Faltemler,  Edward  Eugene 
Faust,  WUllam  Alexander 
Ferguson.  Robert  Kort>el 
Flfer,  Louis  George 
Firth,  Richard  Starkey 
Fltsgerald.  Paul  Vincent,  III 
Flynn,  Robert  Henry 
Forbea,  Gregory  Arthur 
Foakett,  Arthur  Kevin 
Foster.  Glen  Richard 
Foster.  Raymond  AUen 
Fox,  PhiUip  Arthur 
Fox,  TaUy  Bernard 
Prey,  Dale  AUyn 
Funman,  Beryl  Deniae 
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Gaines,  Alan  Lee 
Garry.  William  Joseph 
Gaumer.  David  Wesley 
Gerlt,  Danny  Harlln 
Oiesslng,  George  Coivad,  IH 
GUlUand.  Charles  H.,  Jr. 
Olasnapp,  Randy  Edward 
Glesige,  Thomas  August 
Good,  Beverly  Frances 
Gordon,  James  Wilson 
Goreham,  Leonard  Albert 
Graass,  Jeffrey  J. 
Grabulis,  Dennis  David 
Graham,  David  Joseph 
Gray,  Richxrd  Lee 
Grigsby,  Andrew  Edward,  Jr. 
Grissom,  Nathaniel 
Ounderson,  Edward  Charles 
Guthrie,  Robert  Harold 
Guzauskis,  Steven  Augustine 
Haas,  Gary 

Hageman,  Andrew  Henry,  Jr. 
Hahn,  Thomas  Andrew 
Halns,  John  Paul 
Hallam,  Stephen  CuUitmi 
Hansen,  AUen  Ross 
Hansen,  Steven  Peter 
Harris.  Jean  Leonard 
Harris,  Jerry  Michael 
Harris,  Michael  Leon 
Harshf  ield.  James  Bemot 
Harter,  Susan  Prances 
HartweU,  Jerold  Keith 
Heckrodt.  Gregory  Lee 
Hee.  Francis  James 
Helmer.  Dale  Paul 
Heming.  David  MUlar 
Hendrickson.  Paul  Brian 
Herring.  Bryan  Lee 
Higgins,  Dennis  Michael 
Higgins,  Kevin  Daniel 
HiU,  Michael  Allen 
Hlnes.  John  Robert,  Jr. 
Hoesly.  Michael  Lee 
Hoffman.  WiUiam  Edward 
Holmes,  Richard  Nelson 
Hopkins,  Donald  David 
Howe.  Robert  Prank 
Huegerlch.  Thomas  Paul 
Hughes.  Michael  David 
Hulbert,  David  Joseph 
Hultberg.  Randy  Stewart 
Hutchinson,  Jonathan  Clay 
Hutfless,  Michael  Joseph 
Jacobson,  Craig  Alan 
Jacobson.  Robert  AUen 
Janes,  Charles  Enos 
Japontlch,  John  Christian 
Johns,  WUliam  Vernon 
Johnson,  Nicholas  Ronald 
Johnston,  John,  Jr. 
Jones.  Mark  Webb 
Kalafat.  Max  Eugene 
Katz.  Richard  Mark 
K&vallleros,  Chris  Minaa 
Keenan,  John  Joseph,  Jr, 
KeUer,  Gerald  Robert 
KeUey,  Michael  David 
Kellogg,  Steven  Curtis 
KeUy,  Thomas  Brian 
Kennedy,  WUliam  Aloysius,  Jr. 
Kemer,  Urban  L. 
Kiehl.  Thomas  HUl 
KiUoren,  Kevin  Michael 
King,  Larry  Arlin 
Klein,  Steven  AUen 
Koch,  Mark  Randolph 
Kohrlng,  Mark  William 
KoUender.  David  Bernard 
Kooker,  Frederick  MarshaU 
Kowalczykbeckworth,  Juan  Ann 
Krusa.  Christopher  Ebeling 
Kumpf ,  Dwlght  Richard 
Kurtxman.  Ronald  David 


Kutx,  William  Christopher 
Landers.  Gregory  Patrick 
Lankf  onL  Marie  Louise 
Lassetter,  George  Calvin,  in 
Lauer,  Raymond  Charles 
Law,  Dana  King,  Jr. 
Lawler.  Webster  Runaldue.  Jr. 
Lawn,  Robert  Michael 
Lawton.  Norman  Henry 
Lee,  WiUiam  Eugene 
Leech,  James  Nathan 
Lees,  David  Gordon 
liUie,  Thomas  R. 
Linka.  Robert  Anthony 
Lockwood.  Stephen  OdeU 
London.  Tommy  Lynn 
Low,  Michael  David 
Lucier,  John  E. 
Lumsden,  John  Cooper,  Jr. 
Lundy,  AUen  Francis 
Lydic,  Frederick  WUliam.  m 
Lyons,  Frank  Harley 
Macdermid.  Robert  Charles 
Macklin,  Robin  Myles 
Madden,  Daniel  Francis 
Mahaley,  Joseph  Simon 
Majure,  Wallace  Junior,  n 
Makings,  Dean  Morgan 
Mamikonian.  Stephen  Arsham 
Manion,  Anthony  Thomas 
Marcuasen,  WiUiam  James 
BCargolis,  Jack  Harry 
Massion,  Dennis  Daniel 
Matteson,  Robert  Jeffrey 
May,  Bruce  Edward 
May,  Patricia  Lynn 
Mazseo,  Michael  Douglas 
McCaJl,  Gary  AUen 
McCamant,  Robert  RandaU 
McCarthy,  John  Francis 
McCarthy,  Joeeph  Bruce 
McCauslln.  Kevin  R. 
McCleskey.  Kevin  Brian 
McConnell.  Elizabeth  Kotary 
McOaniel,  Charles  Claud 
McOalllard.  Bruce  Edward 
McHenry,  John  Stewart 
Mcintosh,  John  Alexander,  m 
McKay,  Michael  AUen 
McLean,  David  Gene 
McNamara,  Thomas  Dean,  Jr., 
McNeU,  Christopher  Patrick 
McVey,  Barry  Steven 
MeUusi.  Leonard  Joseph 
Mercker,  Raymond  Francis 
Merritt,  Glenn  Stephen 
Metheny,  Floy  Lee 
Meyer,  Leila  Michele 
BdUler,  Albert 
MiUer,  Burt  Edward 
MUler,  David  Alphonso,  Jr. 
Millhouse,  Earnest  NMN,  Jr. 
Minnis,  Richard  D. 
Moore,  Tommy  Len 
Moran,  Richard 
Morris,  Robert  Lee 
Morrow,  Beimett  AUen 
Mullaney,  Michael  John 
MiUvey,  David  Richard 
Murphy,  James  Joseph,  in 
Murphy,  WiUiam  Augustine 
Miuray,  Michael  John 
Nancarrow,  Clifford  AUan 
Newbold,  John  Stewart 
Newton.  Ivan  Dexter 
Nielsen,  William  Fredridi 
Nienow,  Clark  Bruce 
Nolan.  Michael  James,  n 
Nolan,  Roger  Thomas 
Norman,  Robert  BUchael 
North,  Robert  Huddleston 
Novak.  Michael  John 
Nowak.  Gary  Steven 
Ogden.  Thomas  Harold 
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Ortaim.  ItarllTn  Guy 
OiTtek.DMOunyWMatit.in 
Oahind.  JoaOan  Drac 
Oswald.  StapiMD  8eot 
Pmm.  Annette 

PMb*.  BUIMM  PMll 

PBloBw.  Junw  Frmnete 
Fuaa.  Iluk  JaaoD 
Pvry.  StapbOB  lUjrmand 
PMttanon.  RolMtt  Vtoz 
PattoB.  John  ftte 
PMilk.  GonOd  Lm 
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FwitinnK  John  WmihiwI 
PHBtue.  Muey  Louta.  J^. 
PmUim.  John  Payton 
FarroMiIt.  Muk  Dennte 
,  Buratt  Bverett 
r.  JohnOny 
Ptakatt.  Mvk  Allan 
Ptarea.  Robart  John 
pan.  John  prank.  Jr. 
Flyar.  Bnioa  Arnold 
Fohtaneyar.  Jack  Maitln 
Pollack.  Braea  canton 
Fopiiy,  MavcB  ChariCB 
Foftar.  Alan  Anmlt 
Proaton.  Robert  Kdward.  Jr. 
Prtoe,  Dane  HOI 
Prtea,  Ronald  Joaeph 
Prtaioe.  Themas  Alan 
PMncBrtenLea 
Puhnaann.  Dale  Locena 
Qalggle,  (Uenn  Hoarard 
Radw.  David  Staran 
Ranla.  VIrgiUo  Rudolf 
Rappa.  Oavld  Jay 
Rautanbert.  Staren  Paul 
Ragan.  8uMn  Katharine 
Rain.  Doudae  Joaeph 
RaiHtarf ar.  Jamee  RuaeU 
Rdtn.  Winiam  D. 
RatAa.  David  Rdward 
Rich.  Brian  Chariea 
Richardnn.  Ralph  Blaine 
Ridtay.  Robert  Chariea 
Riehinan.  Jane  lomn 
Rider.  John  David 
Ritchie.  Jamee  P. 
Rtveta.  Robert 
Riven.  Robert  Allen 
Robert.  Leon  BaHe.  m 
RodJoBi.  llMmaa  Joaeph 
Rocan,  Joaefdi  Bdward 
Rollandl,  Victor  I^nrance 
Roee.  Ongory  Joeepb 
Roei.  Dbert  Rudolph,  m 
Rovener.  Jerry  Hal 
Rowbottom.  Jonathan  TQt 
Rojral.  Thomas  Arthur 
Ruliin.  Bernard  Jamee 
Ruah.  Douglas  Kevin 
Ryan.  Jeff ery  Brioe 
Sanden.  Gary  Allen 
Sanders.  Max  Pranklln 
Saunders.  Glenn  Mtehaal 
Baunden.  Jamas  R. 
Seammell.  Scott,  m 
SchaOhom.  Christopher  PTan 
Schhidertierg.  Larry  Cari 
flchneidei',  Mary  Joeeph 
flrhiian.  llary  Jane  Meroni 
Sehoolfleld.  bnest  Lynn 
Scudder.  Ranald  Lee 
Heltanright.  RueseU 
Settlemolr.  Rax  W. 
Shank.  David  Arthur 
SheDar,  Jon 

Sherman.  Christopher  Mark 
Schoemaker.  James  Bdward 
Simmoods.  Themas  Uoyd 
Rimmnne,  Mirhaal  Leroy 
Skorich.  Mark  SooU 
Smart.  PTsddy  Thomas 


Smilari.  Nicholas  Bernard 
Smith.  Daniel  Houston 
smith.  Jamee  Patrick 
smith.  John  Robert 

,  Kathleen  Marian 

,  James  WUford 
flOBBmervUle.  FBtar  Martay 
Songar.  Steven  Miehaai 
SonnerUttar.  John  Martin 
Spalding.  Bruce  AUa 
Stacy.  David  Routledge 
Staggs.  Gary  M. 
Staiger,  John  Axton.  Jr. 
Stapleton.  Thomas  Maophersoo 
Starr.  Leetar  Launlus.  Jr. 
Statie.  Mary  Louiae 
Stain,  wmiam  Blaine 
Stephenson.  Robert  Alexander 
Stevens,  BQl  Louis 
Stevens.  Chariea  Marion,  n 
Stewart.  John  Roes 
Stldnakl.  Don  Leo 
Stlelstra.  Bdward  Alan 
Stokes.  John  Ray 
Stott.  Robert  Charles 
Stover.  Douglas  Russell 
Straassle.  Gregory  Cariton 
Strand.  Michael  George 
Strassheim.  Thomas  John 
SuUlvan.  Donald  Carlton.  Jr. 
Sutton.  David  Bruce 
Tandberg.  Sharon  PresthUB 
Taylor.  Timothy  Martin 
Teaortero,  Thomas  Joaeph 
Thomas.  James  Batea,  in 
Thomas.  William  Clarence 
Thompeon.  Peter  Michael 
Timmarman.  Claude  Evans.  Jr. 
ToUason.  Erik  Arnold 
Todd.  Murray  Radmon 
Tompklna.  Christoper  Parrar 
Toms.  David  Andrew 
Tooke.  Prank  Joaeph 
Trent.  Michael  Henry 
Ttevino.  Robert  Campos 
Tripp.  Dale  Patrick 
TroxeL  Harold  Raymond 
Twiss.  John  Michael 
Urban.  John  Lawrence 
VaOlancourt.  David  Peter 
Vandertwut.  Jun  William 
Vanhom.  Robert  Gordon 
Vanaickle.  Jamee  Lee 
Vosilos.  Diane  Caracasis 
Walker.  Jerry  Lee 
Walker,  wniiam  Benjamin,  Jr. 
Walkky.  Kenneth  James 
Walkwits.  Jon  Jeffrey 
Walsh.  Dennis  Paul 
Walters.  Daniel  Robert 
Warf ord.  Walton  Robert.  Jr. 
Wamke.  Dennis 
Washington.  Robert  Joeeph 
Watt.  Douglas  James 
Watt.  George  Philip.  Jr. 
Waylett.  Stephen  Prear 
Weiler.  Maurice  David 
Weise.  Wmiam  Steven 
Wenae.  Gloria  Tansits 
West,  Ray  Ferris,  Jr. 
Whsien.  Robert  John 
Whalcn.  Thomas  James 
Whitehead.  Geraldine 
Whitelatch.  CrisU  aaar 
Whitney,  Leon  Baunett 
Wilcox.  Arthur  Manlgault.  Jr. 
WlUdnaon.  Gerald  Edward 
Willard,  Ray  Lemoyne 
WOliams.  Tyler  Edward,  m 
WQmarth.  Peter  John 
Wilson.  Rick  T. 
Winter.  William  E..  Jr. 
Winters.  Michael  Raymond 
Wirth.  Milton  Joe 


Wolf.  Dwight  Shale 
WoU.  Jeffny  Rajrmond 
Woodall.  Jonathan  HIU 
Wright.  Thonus  Edwin.  Jr. 
Tatas,  Christopher  Barrett 
Toung.  Prands 
Toung.  Stephen  Soott 
Tperman.  Bernard  George 
Zander.  Warren  Edwin 
Zimet.  Michael  Irvin 
Zmuda.  Rajrmond  Anthony,  Jr. 

mmasTucnD  hon  omcsaa  (Tabs) 
Allen.  Willie  Lee 
Auten.  Donald  Edward 
Bates.  Geoffrey  Paul 
Bayman.  Jaw  W. 
Blackwood.  Riddick  Lewis 
Blickle.  Robert  Palmer 
Breedlove,  A.,  Levi,  Jr. 
Brooks,  Roes  N.,  Jr. 
Brown.  George  Earl,  Jr. 
Burriss,  Thomas  Randall 
Butler.  Sean  William 
Carroll.  Richard  Jerry.  Jr. 
Cassady.  Gregory  Allan 
Christiansen,  Prank 
Cohrs.  Pred  Lester 
Enerson.  Barry  Eugene 
Pausner,  Craig  Harold 
Gamberger,  Wladlslaw 
Greetls,  Gregory  John 
Hatfield.  Douglas  Philip 
Hill.  Ronald  Steven 
Holland,  Nathaniel  UtUeton 
Johnson,  Kenneth  A. 
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PORKON  COAL  LANDS  IN  PENN- 
STLVANIA  laCALATTNO  THE 
THREAT  TO  DOMESTIC  INDUS- 
TRY 


HON.  NKX  JOE  RAHALL  D 

orwnr  vnMimA 

m  ram  rousb  or  RBraBSBiTATi  vn 

TueaOav,  June  2,  1987 

Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  SpMkar.  At  frst  it  was 
Florid*.  «wn  Texas.  Foroign  coal  anlartng  »» 
UnMad  SMaa  mada  to  llrat  inroad*  in  thoaa 
Stalas  wid  y«t  «aw  baaida  myaaN  aaamad 
oonoamad  as  the  lonnao*  MM  raialivaly  anw« 
wid  Floftda  and  Taxaa  ara  so  far  from  Iha 
oounky's  Appalachian  and  Powdar  Rivar  bMin 
coalttoMs  Whan  MaaaarN  watts  and  VkgMa 
alacWc  utMas  importad  foralgn  coal  concams 
baiyv)  to  mount  And  now,  Colombian  coal 
haafirayiy  landad  in  Pannayloania.  the  fourth 
Iwgaat  coal-produdng  Stala  in  Iha  Nation. 

As  a  ra»jioaantatK»a  of  tha  Kayslone  Bitunw- 
nous  Coal  Aaaodation  notad  in  tha  foNowing 
nawspyar  «1icla  from  tha  Juna  1.  1967. 
Journal  of  Commarce;  "The  fact  that  we  are 
now  looking  at  Colombian  coal  having  come 
into  our  own  backyard  *  *  scarea  tha  hal 
out  of  us."  Ha  added:  "It  is  something  wa 
have  been  drewflng  and  something  we  had 
hoped  wouM  not  be  visMed  on  ua." 

A  coaMich  America  becoming  dependant 
upon  foreign  sources  of  coal?  kwradMe  as  it 
may  seem,  between  1962  and  1966  ttw 
amount  of  coal  imported  into  this  country  in- 
creased by  over  66  percent  Various  govern- 
ment and  private  studies  have  aN  fourxj  an 
upward  trertd  in  the  amount  of  coal  that  wiN 
be  imported  into  the  United  States.  At  stake  is 
not  only  domestic  energy  security,  but  emptoy- 
ment  and  the  economic  waM  being  of  ragkina 
dependent  upon  coal  productton  for  their  liveli- 
hood. 

The  reasons  for  ttiis  infMtrabcn  of  foreign 
coal  into  the  United  States  are  varied,  but  irv 
ckide  the  fact  that  producers  in  countries  such 
as  Cotombia  do  not  have  to  pay  as  much  as 
domeatte  producers  to  compfy  with  govern- 
ment impoeed  health,  safely  and  environmerv 
tal  stWKlards,  the  praaence  of  government 
subsides,  tower  transportatton  costs  due  to 
the  use  of  water  borne  vessels  artd  in  ttiis 
courttry  ttie  high  cost  of  domestic  long-haul 
railroad  coal  tranaportatton.  It  shouM  also  be 
noted  ttuit  no  duty  exists  on  imported  coal  erv 
tering  the  United  States. 

To  combat  this  situation.  I  and  many  other 
Members  are  working  for  the  enactment  of 
some  tine-tuning  amendments  to  the  Staggers 
R^  Act  of  1960.  However,  several  coal  import 
apedfk:  bito  are  alao  cunwitly  pending  before 
lite  Congreaa  aivl  I  commend  them  to  any  of 
my  coiaaguoB  wfw  are  concerned  with  this 
issue.  The  first  biH,  H.R.  512.  woukJ  prohtHt 
ttie  issuance  of  Federal  coal  leases  to  any 
company  involved  in  ttw  production  and  im- 
portatton   of   foreign   coal    into   the   United 


States.  The  largaat  Colombian  coal  mine  re- 
tponsibie  for  shipping  coel  to  the  United 
Stales,  for  example,  is  s  ioint  venture  between 
an  America  corporation  and  the  Cotomblan 
Government  and  a  number  of  other  United 
Stalas  flmw— all  with  a  stake  in  Federal 
coal  ant  expreesing  interest  in  similar 
projects.  The  biH  not  only  seeks  to  provide  a 
dWncentive  to  U.S.  firms  from  going  offsffore 
to  produce  coal,  but  alao  providea  an  incen- 
tive to  produce  coal  in  thia  country  and  tttare- 
t>y  contribute  to  ttte  domeeMc  employment 
level  and  economy.  Another  b«.  H.R.  513, 
wouM  impose  s  basic  $8  par  Ion  duty  on  im- 
ported coal,  the  thvd  bill,  H.R.  1065,  wouM  re- 
quira  an  eiectnc  utility  interested  in  purcfwsing 
foreign  coal  to  provide  notification  so  that  do- 
mealk:  producers  have  the  opportunity  to 
countartid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  act  now  at  some 
future  point  segments  of  the  coal  irKtustry  may 
very  «vell  be  in  tt>e  same  poeilton  as  is  our  do- 
mesttc  copper,  textile,  arxj  footwwar  irKJuatries 
today. 

The  newspaper  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Journal  of  Conuneroe.  June  1. 
1987] 

CoLOMBiAii  CAaoo  Skts  Or  Tuatoss  m 

PnmSTLVAllIA 

(By  James  Asher) 

PHnjuaKLmiA.— Csrryinc  coate  to  Newcas- 
tle, the  seaport  for  sn  English  co&l-produc- 
1ns  refflon.  was  such  s  silly  notion  tttst  the 
ptiraae  csme  to  mean  dolns  aomethlng 
absurd. 

The  phrase  might  well  have  been  "Carry- 
ing coal  to  PtilladelphU."  seaport  for  Penn- 
sylvania's coal  regions.  But  ssburdity  tias 
t>ecome  reality. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  300-year  history 
of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  coal  mined  In  m 
foreign  land  has  l)een  shipped  here.  Despite 
an  ocean  voyage  from  South  America,  the 
foreign  coal  was  cheaper  than  domestic  coal. 

The  cargo  of  coal  brought  up  the  Dela- 
ware River  In  the  General  Bonifacio  on 
April  31  has  sent  tremors  Into  Pennsylva- 
nia's mountains,  whose  bituminous  and  an- 
thracite coal  fueled  America's  Industrial  rev- 
olution and  where  73  million  tons  of  coal 
are  still  produced  each  year. 

"The  fact  that  we  are  now  looking  at  Co- 
lombian coal  having  come  Into  our  own 
ttackyard  .  .  .  scares  the  hell  out  of  us."  said 
John  Shlrvlnsky.  president  of  the  Keystorte 
Bituminous  Coal  Association,  which  repre- 
sents the  state's  mines.  "It  is  something  we 
have  l>een  dreading  and  something  we  tiad 
hoped  would  not  t>e  visited  on  us." 

For  Petuuylvanla  coal,  already  hurt  In  the 
marketplace  because  iU  relatively  high 
sulfur  content  makes  It  more  expensive  to 
bum  cleanly,  the  added  competition  from 
foreign  coal  could  t>e  devastating. 

"Hopefully,  this  will  send  up  another  red 
flag  that  we  are  going  to  lose  this  Industry 
In  Pennsylvania  if  we  don't  get  serious 
stMut  keeping  it,"  Mr.  Shlrvlnsky  said. 

The  8,000  metric  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
was  unloaded  from  the  General  Bonifacio  at 
the  South  Jersey  Port  Corp.  terminal  in 


Camden,  N.J..  opposite  Phlladelplila,  and 
was  trucked  to  the  Contaliter  Corp.  of 
America  plant  In  Philadelphia. 

The  coal  is  firing  trailers  to  generate  elec- 
tricity for  the  plant,  said  John  Cralgle,  pur- 
chasing agent  for  Container  Corp. 

"There  is  a  significant  spread  (in  cost). 
You  cant  Ignore  it,"  Mr.  Cralgle  said.  HU 
company  had  l>een  burning  West  Virginia 
coal  t>ecauae  It  was  cheaper  than  Peiuisylva- 
nla  coal  for  comparable  quality.  Mr.  Cralgle 
would  not  say  what  the  company  paid  for  Its 
Colombian  coal. 

Those  involved  In  the  Colombian  coal  deal 
call  It  a  test,  to  assess  potential  demand  and 
to  see  whether  the  coal  meets  environmen- 
tal standards  and  iMiler  specifications. 

Mr.  Cralgle  said  Container  Corp.  Is 
pleased  with  the  performance  of  the  Colom- 
bian coal. 

Will  it  buy  more  foreign  coal? 

"The  odds  are  very  good,"  he  said.  "There 
Is  a  very  high  chaiKX  of  continuing  fur- 
ther." Negotiations  on  another  purchase  are 
under  way.  he  said. 

Container  Corp.'s  purchase  could  l>e  the 
first  of  many.  South  Jersey  Port  Corp.  offi- 
cials predict  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  foreign  coal  might  one  day  be 
shipped  into  the  Ptiiladelphia  region. 

Nationally,  imports  of  coal  Increased  72% 
from  1984  to  1986.  from  1.38  million  tons  to 
3.21  million  tons.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy  forecasts  that  coal  imports  national- 
ly will  reach  5  million  tons  by  1990. 

The  imports  are  a  tiny  fraction  of  United 
States  coal  production— more  than  800  mil- 
lion tons  a  year.  The  United  States  also  ex- 
ports atwut  85  million  tons. 

The  trend  has  caused  a  rethinking  of 
strategy  at  Conrall,  the  Philadelphia-based 
freight  railroad.  Conrall  spent  $43  million 
on  a  terminal  In  South  Philadelphia,  from 
which  it  hoped  to  export  huge  quantities  of 
coal.  Instead,  coal  shipments  from  Philadel- 
phia declined:  In  the  last  year  alone,  ship- 
ments were  down  21%  to  4.15  million  torts, 
compared  with  5.25  million  tons  in  1985. 

Now  the  railroad  figures  It  can  use  the 
coal  terminal  for  Imports. 

"The  importation  of  coal  is  an  interesting 
subject  Ui  which  we  want  to  participate," 
said  Warren  Barl>er,  assistant  vice  president 
for  coal  marketing  and  sales  at  Coiusil. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  POUNE>- 
ING  OP  THE  ITALIAN  REPUB- 
UC 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  iLUnou 

IH  THK  HOUSI  or  ItXPItXSCNTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1987 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  2  marks 
a  stirnng  event  in  the  rtah  history  of  Italy,  for  it 
was  41  years  ago  in  1946  that  tf>e  Italian 
people  voted  to  repiace  tt>eir  monarchy  with  a 
political  democracy 

With  tfiis  resoundirtg  vote  of  confidence  for 
democratic  rule,  and  with  ttte  aid  of  the  Mar- 
sftall  plan,  Italy  entered  into  a  new  era  of 
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social,  poMtk^.  and  econontic  progress. 
Witfiin  1M  years  after  ttw  estat)lishment  of 
the  Republic  of  Italy,  on  January  1,  1948,  the 
Italian  Conatitutton  was  completed.  This  docu- 
ment embodied  the  prindpte  that  "sovereignty 
bekxtgs  to  ttte  people  who  exercise  It  within 
ttie  forms  and  limits  of  the  Constitution."  It 
proclaimed  "the  invtoiabie  rights  of  man,"  artd 
guaranteed  "equal  social  dignity"  for  all  citi- 
zens and  equality  before  the  law  regardless  of 
sex.  religkxi.  race,  language,  political  opinions, 
or  social  cortdition. 

In  tf>e  last  four  decades,  the  growth  of  Ital- 
ian IrKlustry  has  been  unprecedented,  social 
and  educatton  programs  have  prospered,  and 
ttte  arts  and  humartities  have  achieved  new 
prominence.  In  addition  to  these  postwar  do- 
mestic achievements,  Italy  remains  a  toyal 
Western  ally  in  its  participation  in  ttie  l4orth 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Italy's  contribu- 
tions to  Western  civilization  in  such  diverse 
fiekls  as  art,  religion,  science,  and  phitoaophy 
have  been  enormous,  and  many  of  ttie  great- 
est names  in  the  history  of  the  Western  Worid 
are  of  Italian  ancestry. 

The  beautiful  land  of  Italy,  washed  by  the 
bkje  waves  of  ttie  Mediterranean  and  cradled 
within  ttte  Alps,  has  boasted  an  advanced  civi- 
lization for  tfiousands  upon  tfiousands  of 
years.  It  may  be  tnjiy  sakl  that  Italy  constitutes 
a  mosak:  of  human  history  As  a  major  source 
of  Western  culture,  her  legal  system  is  a 
model  for  the  West  her  language  is  the 
tongue  of  musk:,  and  her  renaissance  stands 
as  one  of  mankind's  greatest  achievements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  ttte  occaskxi  of  the  41st 
anniversary  of  ttie  Italian  Reput)lic,  I  take  tttts 
opportunity  to  extend  my  greetings  and  t»est 
wishes  to  the  people  of  Italy,  as  wen  as  to 
Italian  Americans  living  in  the  11th  Congres- 
snnal  Disthct  of  Illinois,  which  I  am  honored 
to  represent  and  Americans  of  Italian  descent 
throughout  the  United  States,  wtto  are  joining 
in  this  observance  May  the  Republic  of  Italy 
continue  to  experience  prosperity,  progress, 
and  stability,  and  may  ttie  friendship  between 
our  countries  and  our  people  continuG  \z  flcjr 
ish  in  ttte  years  afiead. 
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United  States  Offteer  Candktate  School  in  Fort 
Benrting,  GA. 

Art  first  got  his  start  in  the  financial  sennces 
industry  in  California  when  he  took  a  job  as  an 
operations  officer  at  a  branch  of  Bank  of 
America.  He  then  progressed  to  the  level  of 
regkxial  operations  offk:er  at  U.S.  National 
Bank.  This  position  wouM  prove  to  be  a 
springboard  for  Art's  subsequent  move  up  the 
management  ladder  in  ttte  banking  industry  in 
CaNfomia.  He  subsequentiy  moved  tc  posi- 
tions as  assistant  vne  president  and  manager 
of  Uoyds  Bank  and  vice  president  at  South 
Coast  Bank.  After  securing  a  position  as  vk» 
presklent  and  manager  of  a  local  branch  of 
Sanwa  Bank  CaKfomia,  ttten  known  as  Gokien 
State  Sanwa  Bank,  he  gained  his  present  title 
of  vk:e  president-regnnal  marketing  offk^r, 
through  which  he  oversees  the  operations  of 
12  branch  banks. 

While  dednated  to  a  career  in  financial 
servwes.  Art  has  given  significant  amounts  of 
time  artd  energy  to  various  civic  duties.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  participation  in  professional  orga- 
nizations, such  as  ttte  American  Institute  of 
Banking,  and  the  Pomona  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, whk:h  he  served  as  vrce  presklent  Art 
has  been  active  in  ttie  Temple  City  Uons 
Qub,  Pomona  Junior  Cttamtwr  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Pontona  Chamber.  He  is  a  former 
member  of  the  Rotary  Qub  of  Downey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
recognize  the  achievements  of  Arthur  W.  Bay- 
liss  and  the  benefits  he  has  bestowed  on  his 
community.  My  wife,  Lee,  and  I  wish  him,  and 
his  son,  Graham,  continued  success  and  pros- 
perity, and  all  the  best  in  their  future  endeav- 
ors. 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
ARTHUR  W.  BATLISS 


•  Thit  "bullet"  *ymbol  identifies  statements  or  insertioni  which  arc  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  tttis  typeface  indkate*  words  inserted  or  api>endcd,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  cALiroaiiiA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 

Tuesday,  June  2.  1987 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  honor  a  distinguished  business  and  civic 
leader  in  my  district,  Arthur  W.  Bayiiss.  Art  will 
be  honored  this  month,  June  12,  at  the  1987 
installation  dinner  dance  of  the  Downey 
Cttamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  ttte  outgoing 
presklent  of  the  Downey  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 1986-67,  and  prevksusly  served  the 
cttamber  as  presklent-elect.  Art  has  sat  on  ttte 
Downey  chamber's  board  of  directors  since 
July  1,  1964,  where  he  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  special  events  committee. 

Bom  in  Vctoria,  BC,  Canada.  Art  attended 
St  Louise  College  in  Vkrtoria,  where  he 
earned  a  degree  in  business  administration. 
After  arriving  in  the  United  States,  he  atterxled 
the  American  Institute  of  Banking  and  the 


HONORING  THE  CAREER  OP  DR. 
J.  NORMAN  HATES 

HON.  HEiSyJ.  NOWAK 

or  VTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2.  1987 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end  of  this 
month.  Dr.  J.  Norman  Hayes  will  complete  a 
51 -year  career  as  a  distinguished  educational 
leader  in  the  Buffak},  NY,  area. 

Officially,  he  will  retire  June  30  after  18 
years  as  the  superintendent  of  ttie  Lancaster 
Central  School  District  whteh  is  k)cated  in  the 
33d  Congressk)nal  District  I  am  privileged  to 
represent 

His  more  than  a  haH-century  career,  howev- 
er, inckxied  servk»  as  teacher  or  administra- 
tor in  a  variety  of  puttiic  and  private  education- 
al institajtions  in  ttte  Buffak)  area.  In  addition  to 
his  servfce  in  Lancaster,  he  served  as  a 
teacher  and  high  school  principal  for  the  Buf- 
fak) Pubic  School  System  and  had  teaching 
assignments  at  Caniskis  High  School  and 
Canisius  College. 

The  foltowing  profile  whfch  appeared  in  the 
Buffak)  News  chronkdes  Dr.  Hayes'  career 
and  highlights  some  of  his  contributions. 

LMtcAsm  SupptmimmJi  Closks  Books 

oil  LOHO  Edocatioh  Cakkix 

(By  Kim  Klesty) 

When  Lancaster  School  Superintendent  J. 
Norman  Hayes  leaves  his  office  June  30,  he 
wlU  close  the  door  on  a  61  year  career  in 
education. 
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Hayes.  70.  has  announced  he  wlU  retire  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year  from  the  post  be 
has  held  for  the  last  18  years. 

He  l>egan  his  career  as  a  math  teacher  at 
Canisius  High  School,  after  scrapping  a  col- 
lege dream  to  l>ecome  a  sportswriter. 

"I  wanted  to  l>e  a  sportswriter,  but  I  took 
education  courses  as  an  Insurance  policy," 
he  said.  "I  was  sports  editor  of  the  Canisius 
College  Orlffln,  and  I'm  still  the  greatest 
grandstand  quarterltack  you've  ever  seen. 

"It  was  the  Depression  years  then.  I  was 
looking  for  stability.  I  didn't  want  to  t>e 
living  out  of  a  suitcase,  like  sportswrlters  do. 
and  I'm  awfully  glad  I'm  not  In  the  ranks." 
After  a  3Vi-year  stint  In  the  Army  during 
World  War  II,  Hayes  Uught  one  more  year 
at  Canisius  High  and  landed  a  job  In  the 
Buffalo  Public  Schools.  He  Uught  at  eight 
different  schools  over  a  seven-year  period 
and  in  1958  was  named  principal  of  South 
Park  High  SchooL 

"I  brought  a  major  distinction  to  South 
Parlt.  I  was  the  first  married  man  to  be  prin- 
cipal. Although  the  school  opened  in  19IS.  it 
only  had  three  principals.  And  my  wife. 
Rita,  was  a  former  student  at  South  Park." 
Hayes  said. 

He  later  became  the  associate  superin- 
tendent for  Instructional  services  in  the  dty 
district  but  yearned  to  l>e  a  full  superintend- 
ent. 

He  heard  altout  a  Job  opening  In  Lancas- 
ter, home  district  for  some  of  the  education 
students  he  taught  at  Canisius  College— 
where  he  still  teaches  part  time— and  ap- 
plied. Among  those  students  are  current 
Lancaster  High  School  Principal  Oscar 
Roaldl,  Assistant  Principal  Jotm  Visone  and 
Assistant  Superintendent  for  Instruction 
John  Toolen. 

He  was  Interviewed  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  a  local  hotel  over  a  weekend  and 
assumed  the  post  July  1.  1969.  Since  then, 
he  said,  he  has  seen  changes  In  the  students 
who  attend  Lancaster  schools  and  in  the 
educational  system. 

"I  enjoy  the  kids  today,"  he  said.  "They're 
l»etter-lnformed.  They're  more  willing  to  do 
things  for  their  school  and  for  their  commu- 
nity. There  are  some  shortcomings.  They're 
less  polite.  And  the  student'  of  years  ago 
dressed  more  f onnally  than  kids  do  today. 

"But  I  think  we  underestimate  them.  We 
don't  realize  how  much  they  can  do  and 
how  much  they  are  willing  to  do." 

He  lists  the  district's  Instructional  pro- 
gram, tight  discipline,  responsive  School 
Board,  expansion  of  school  sports  for  girls, 
classes  for  the  handicapped  and  contact 
with  students  as  his  accomplishments  over 
the  years. 

"I  think  the  thing  that  pleases  me  the 
most  In  Lancaster  is  our  Instructional  pro- 
gram," Hayes  said.  "I  ttilnk  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent program  from  elementary  right  <Hi 
up.  Discipline  Is  numl)er  two.  I'm  a  fuss- 
budget  for  discipline.  If  I  look  someone  In 
the  eye  and  tell  them  they're  through,  they 
are  ttirough. 

"We  also  have  a  good  l)oard.  It  treats  crit- 
ics with  the  same  dignity  as  It  treate  people 
who  come  in  with  accolades.  One  of  my 
most  memorable  moments  was  the  night  we 
presented  the  closing  of  BowmansvOle  (Ele- 
mentary School).  It  was  not  decided  yet. 
and  there  were  500  people  In  the  audience. 
"After  we  explained  It  all.  the  board  re- 
ceived a  standing  ovation  for  Its  openness." 
He  also  said  he  was  proud  of  the  expan- 
sion of  Interscholastic  sports  to  girls,  noting, 
"In  my  youth,  a  girl  who  was  an  athlete  was 
a  tmnboy.  So  many  of  the  girls  had  talenU 
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.M»«pM«iiia  to  th*  boya,  taut  imvw  had  Um 
cbanM  to  ilwiiiBMtnlii  tbam.  Tbey  do  now." 
Tbe  raoant  ratuni  of  aboot  100  bandl- 
eappad  ehUdran  to  tiM  dtatrtefa  aelioola  oor- 
raefd  "an  tDconalatanoy."  Hayaa  Mid.  Prarl- 
o<Mly.  tha  hMwt>»»n««.i  itudanta  wara  aa- 
to  vaitoua  aeiiooia  in  tha  araa  for 


Haraa  wM  ba  malntalnad  contact  wttb 
tha  dtatrtefa  ataCf  and  atudantt  by  Ttattinc 
I  onoa  a  yaar  and  by  craatlix 
""""***"  conpoaad  of 
high  aohool  and  middia  aefaool  atudenta, 
tbat  maata  wH?"**''r  with  him  and  tha  prtn- 


"^ou  cant  grow  old  if  you  aurround  your- 
aatf  with  peopla  who  are  younc."  Hayaa 
aald.  Althotigh  Hayaa  aald  he  haa  "no  re- 
giata"  about  rattrlnc.  ha  doaa  have  aome 
umwraa  about  tha  future  of  aducatlon 

"ABMTtea  la  at  a  croairoarti  aa  far  aa  fl- 
"^w'^ng  education  la  concerned."  he  aald. 

"Tm  worried  about  that.  There  are  ao  very 
few  that  are  entarinc  the  aehoola  of  educa- 
tion right  now.  The  thing  that  dhrerta  them. 
I  think,  to  the  flnaadal  unattracttveneaa  of 
tfarhhig  Tet,  peofde  feel  Juat  the  rererae. 
Thay  aee  an  IndlTldual  who  worka  only  10 
montha  a  year. 

"Tazpayeia  are  confronted  with  a  horrible 
dllenma.  What  we're  aaking  people  to  do  la 
l«k*e  their  homea  on  a  nice  aummer  evening 
and  vote  themaelvea  a  tax  Increaae.  One 
hundred  percent  of  the  realdenta  have  a 
atake  In  a  county,  town  or  village  budget. 
They  aee  aervloea.  like  police  protection.  But 
many  achool  budgeta,  people  feel  they  have 
no  atake  bo.  They  have  no  children,  no 
grandehlkiren  or  no  klda  In  pubUc  aehoola. 

Although  Hayea  admlta  he  wOl  miaa  the 
Job,  he  la  anxloua  to  apend  time  with  hla 
f aaiay,  perfect  hla  golf  game  and  travel. 

"After  51  yeara.  you  don't  know  whether 
you're  celebrating  (m*  commemorating," 
Hayea  nld. 

"They  aay  you  should  be  tired  before  you 
retire.  I  don't  feel  tired.  I've  got  a  lot  of 
energy.  I  think  winding  down  the  batterlea 
ia  a  challenge  for  any  retiree.  But  I  don't 
have  a  single  regret  about  the  dedaion.  I 
know  111  miaa  the  Job.  the  frlendahlpa  and 

"People  are  the  name  of  the  game  in 
every  aapect  of  life.  The  nicest  thing  Is.  I'd 
want  to  do  the  aame  thing  all  over  again." 

Hto  many  Manda  wlah  htm  good  haaflh  and 
happinaaa  dtakiQ  hia  upcomino  raUrwnont. 

Clagrty,  wa  mM  miaa  ttw  zaat  and  dadteatton 
ha  brougM  to  ttiia  imporlanl  taak  o(  bringing 
qually  aducalional  opportunitea  to  our  young 


Yat.  wa  know  iha  aaampla  he  aet  w«  aarva 
Na  aucoeaaofa  in  good  atMd  and  that  our 
communily  wM  cunNiiua  to  banoM  from  tha 
•  aalMd  tha  laadariWp  ha 


On  bahaN  of  ao  many,  tharatora,  I  extend 
INa  wtah  of  graMuda  wid  good  hicfc  to  a  Una 
Amarican,  Or.  J.  Norman  Hayaa. 


PATTERN  OF  ABUSES  LAID  TO 
SANDINISTAS 


HON.  ROBEXT  J.  UGOMARSINO 
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Poal.  May  18.  Foraign  Cofraapondanl  Warn 
laMto  a  paMan)  of  Immin  ifyMa 
I  anvuHDia  lo  nta  tfanomwa  ragana  w\ 
Mcangua.  Madta  attanbon  to  SandMala 
human  rtghta  abuaaa  la  nvw.  and  I  caH  to  tha 

..  -  *      ^1^.  iiM  ■  ■  1,1  ■ ttmim      l,iiii  turn  mtk  ■■ 

•nannn  oi  my  ooaaaguaa  mia  mormanva 
report 

[From  the  Washington  Poat.  May  IS.  1087] 
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Di  THi  Bouss  or  ksntisiiiTATms 

Tftudaif,  June  2, 1987 

Mr.   LAGOMARSINO.   Mr.   Spaakar.  in  a 
raoani,  amanaMw  arvcw  tn  ma  waarangnn 


(By  WUliam  Branlgtn) 

TmTAPA.  NicsasouA.— La«t  month,  two 
carloads  of  Handtnlsta  secret  police  pulled 
up  to  Roea  If  orelra  Trana's  rickety  wooden 
shack  here  and  arrested  the  58-year-old 
widow  and  two  of  her  13  children:  a  M-year- 
old  son  and  a  23-year-old  pregnant  daugh- 
ter. 

So  began  18  days  of  suffering  and  terror 
for  one  of  the  thousanda  of  Nicaraguans 
who  have  passed  through  the  SanrttnlsU 
prlaon  system.  Morelra's  story  reflects  a  pat- 
tern of  human  rights  violations— including 
arttltrary  arreats  and  torture— under  the 
Handlnlitii  government  aa  it  wages  an  esca- 
lating war  with  UA-backed  rebels,  who  also 
have  been  charged  with  wldeapread  abuses. 

According  to  Moreira,  she  and  her  chil- 
dren were  taken  to  Managua's  notorious  n 
Chlpote  prlaon.  where  she  was  accused  of 
being  a  rebel  leader  and  placed  In  a  tiny,  sti- 
fling. Uoe-lnfested  cell  with  a  steel  door,  no 
light  and  only  a  hole  in  the  celling  to  let  in 
air. 

Already  at  the  facility  operated  by  the 
secret  police  was  another  son,  who  had  l>een 
picked  up  at  work  In  Managua  the  day 
before.  She  said  she  was  targeted  as  a  sus- 
pected rebel  becauae  her  family  hails  from  a 
southern  part  of  the  country,  where  the  in- 
surgents enjoy  support. 

During  her  detention.  Moreira  said, 
guards  deprived  her  of  sleep,  menaced  her 
with  a  snake,  gave  her  pUla  that  made  her 
sick  and  threatened  to  klU  her  chUdren.  At 
one  point,  she  said,  she  heard  a  man  being 
beaten  and  was  told  it  was  one  of  her  sons. 

Finally,  lU  and  terrified  after  18  days  of 
solitary  conflnement  in  a  dark  cell.  Moreira 
said,  she  signed  a  confession  that  she  was 
not  allowed  to  read  and  was  released  along 
with  her  daughter.  Now.  Moreira  said, 
police  have  told  her  that  she  and  her 
daughter  are  under  indefinite  "house 
arrest."  although  neither  has  appeared  in 
court.  Her  two  sons  are  still  In  El  Chipote. 

Nearby,  In  Tlpltapa's  state  penitentiary 
known  as  the  Model  Prison.  Isldora  Zapata 
Zeledon.  a  39-year-old  nurse,  is  serving  a  80- 
year  sentence  for  what  is  officially  deacribed 
as  an  "offenae  against  pul>Uc  order  and  secu- 
rity." A  SandlnisU  official  said  she  was  the 
wife  of  a  rebel  task  force  chief.  A  human 
rights  activist  said  she  was  accused  of  treat- 
ing wounded  rebels. 

In  a  letter  smuggled  out  of  prison  last 
year,  Zeledon  said  that  after  her  arrest  in 
December  1083.  when  she  was  two  months 
pregnant,  she  was  beaten  and  sexually 
abuaed  by  guards,  confined  in  a  ooffln-Uke 
cell,  deprived  of  food  and  water  for  three 
days  and  locked  In  a  toilet,  where  she  was 
forced  to  sleep  naked  on  a  wet  floor. 

Zeledon  wrote  that  she  became  so  thirsty 
at  one  point  that  she  drmnk  slimy  water 
from  the  toilet  tank.  She  was  Interrogated 
with  a  pistol  at  her  temple  and  eventually 
signed  a  oonfeaalon  that  her  Interrogaton 
said  would  lead  to  her  release.  Zeledon 
wrote.  Instead,  according  to  a  human  rights 
advocate,  It  was  used  as  the  only  evidence 
against  her  when  a  Sandlnlsta  court  sen- 
tenced her  to  30  years  In  prison  in  1084. 


On  April  33.  according  to  an  Interior  Min- 
istry communique,  three  suapeeted  "coun- 
terrevolutlonarlea,"  or  oontras,  aocuaed  of 
blowing  up  utility  pylons  were  shot  to  death 
after  they  were  taken  to  point  out  an  arms 
cache  and  allegedly  tried  to  eacape. 

Three  days  later,  Oen.  Humberto  Ortega, 
the  flandlnlsfa  defense  minister,  said,  "Now 
the  government  will  get  toug^  with  terror- 
ists and  tower-dynamiters."  He  added.  "The 
Army  and  the  people  have  been  directed  to 
execute  revolutionary  Justice  against  all 
thoae  elements  who  are  surprised  while  car- 
rying out  terrorist  acts  against  civilian  and 
economic  targets,"  as  well  as  "those  who  in- 
directly collaborate  bi  such  actlona." 

Interviews  with  former  detalneea,  relatlvea 
of  political  prisoners  and  human  rights  ac- 
tivists, as  well  as  reports  by  human  rights 
investigators,  suggest  that  Nicaragua's  San- 
dlnlsta government  violates  the  himian 
rights  of  its  citizens  on  a  large  scale.  The  in- 
terviewees and  the  written  reports  dte  in- 
stancea  of  arbitrary  arrest,  psychological 
and  physical  torture,  disappearanoea,  trials 
by  kangaroo  courts,  mysterious  deaths  of 
suspects  under  detention,  forcible  resettle- 
ment of  peasants  and  aerial  boml>ing  of  ci- 
vilians in  remote  areas. 

The  government  acknowledges  that  its 
military  and  security  forces  abuse  some 
human  rights,  but  insists  these  are  isolated 
cases  that  reault  to  severe  punishment.  Au- 
thorities generally  deny  or  decline  comment 
on  the  moat  serious  violations.  A  govern- 
mental human  rights  commission  focuses 
almost  exclusively  on  abuses  by  the  rebels, 
which  have  been  documented  and  con- 
demned as  well  by  a  number  of  foreign 
human  rights  orgai^aatlons. 

nmouiATioiiAi.  rocos 

Theae  human  rights  violations  by  the  con- 
tras— including  the  tailing  of  civilians,  kid- 
naping, torture,  summary  executions,  at^ 
tacks  on  non-military  targets  and  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  land  mines  also  have  been  ex- 
tensively reported  by  news  media.  Less  has 
emerged  about  Sandlnlsta  violations,  which 
generally  have  not  attracted  as  much  inter- 
national attention  as  the  contra  abuses. 

Reporting  on  Nicaragua's  human  rights 
situation  takes  place  In  a  highly  charged  po- 
litical atmosphere  in  which  the  built-in 
biases  of  groups  that  oppose  the  contras  or 
the  Sandinistas  must  be  taken  into  account 
None  of  the  human  rights  groups  operating 
in  Nicaragua  U  generally  recognized  as  im- 
partial. 

One  of  the  first  detailed  studiee  by  an  in- 
dependent International  human  rights  orga- 
nisation was  a  211 -page  report  published 
last  July  by  the  New  Tork-based  Interna- 
tional League  for  Human  Rights.  The  study 
charges  that  the  Sandlnlsta  government  vio- 
lates several  international  agreements  it  has 
signed,  notably  the  International  Covenant 
on  CivU  and  Political  RlghU.  through  "arbi- 
trary arrest  and  detention."  use  of  'torture 
and  cruel.  Inhuman  and  degrading  treat- 
ment or  punishment"  of  prisoners,  failure 
to  "comport  with  the  minimum  due  process 
standards  effective  even  in  a  state  of  emer- 
gency" and  other  practices. 

In  a  117-page  report  issued  m  February, 
the  human  rights  group  Americas  Watch 
states.  "The  government  of  Nicaragua  en- 
gages, as  a  matter  of  policy,  in  abusive  inter- 
rogation tactics  against  prisoners,  including 
psychological  preasure  and  threats  used  to 
secure  their  confessions."  It  cites  "the  use 
of  very  small  cells,  sleep  deprivation  and 
food  and  water  deprivation." 
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However,  the  organisation,  which  aays  it 
oppoaea  n.S.  support  for  the  contras.  ab- 
solves the  Sandlnlsta  government  of  the  sys- 
tematic uae  of  torture,  noting  that  cases  it 
has  found  "repreaent  isolated  instancea,  not 
part  of  a  deliberate  policy." 

Unlike  some  other  non-Nlcaraguan  groupe 
Americas  Watch  doea  not  see  "a  pattern  of 
violations"  of  the  laws  of  war,  the  right  to 
life  and  physical  Integrity  of  detalneea  and 
forced  disappearances.  It  says  such  cases 
that  do  occur  "do  not  reflect  a  governmen- 
tal policy  to  commit  them  or  to  tolerate 
them." 

That  view  is  disputed  by  Nicaragua's  Per- 
manent Commission  on  Human  Rights,  an 
independent  body  that  began  by  denounctaig 
violations  under  the  former  regime  of  Anaa- 
tasio  Somoaa  in  1077  and  now  docimiaits 
chargea  agaliwt  the  Sandinistas. 

In  a  38-page  report  published  April  SO,  it 
charges  that  "the  government  uses  policies 
of  terror  and  intimidation,  of  persecution 
and  hlfii*"**".  against  thoae  persons  who 
hold  different  opinions  and  who  refuae  to 
submit  without  protest  to  a  political  and 
ideological  plan  that  eaaentlally  Ignores  the 
fundamental  righU  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
people." 

The  report  asserts  that  in  the  Oeneral  Di- 
rectorate of  SUte  Security's  "operations 
centers,"  of  which  there  are  nlite  major 
ones,  including  El  Chlpote,  polltkml  detaln- 
eea are  "subjected  to  all  kinds  of  torture  and 
mistreatment  ao  that  they  sign  declarations 
that  In  most  cases  they  are  not  permitted  to 
read  and  in  which  they  incriminate  them- 
selves or  implicate  others  in  'coimterrevolu- 
tlonary  activities." 

osaxxvxas  kxcludid 
These  detenUon  facilities  are  off  limits  to 
all  human  rights  organizations,  including 
the  government's  own  commission  and  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 
The  report  also  says  that  since  October 
1085;  it  has  received  complaints  of  33  cases 
in  which  persons  were  killed  upon  or  after 
being  arrested.  In  addition.  It  says,  the  Per- 
manent Commission  is  currently  investigat- 
ing 280  cases  of  persons  who  disappeared 
after  having  been  captured  by  Sandlnlsta 
authorities. 

Another  recent  study  by  the  Puebla  Insti- 
tute, a  New  Tork-based  lay  Roman  Catholic 
human  rlghU  organization  headed  by  a  Nlc- 
araguan critic  of  the  Sandlnlsta  govern- 
ment, says  that  more  than  300,000  Nicara- 
guans, at  least  10  i>ercent  of  the  population, 
have  left  their  country  since  the  1079  Sandl- 
nlsta takeover  because  of  abuses  Including 
arbitrary  arrest,  torture  and  the  bombing  of 
homea  in  rural  areas  where  contras  are 
active. 

In  an  Interview,  Interior  Minister  Thomas 
Borge  denied  most  of  these  charges  ss  "ri- 
diculous." He  said  that  "historically  a  large 
number  of  Nicaraguans  have  lived  outside 
the  country"  and  that  they  could  amount  to 
300,000,  "but  only  a  minor  part  of  them  are 
refugees."  He  said  that  "probably  there 
have  been  air  attadti  by  planes  or  helicop- 
ters against  counterrevolutionary  units"  in 
areas  cited  by  the  Puebla  Institute  report, 
but  he  denied  that  any  civilian  setUemenU 
had  ever  been  attacked. 

Borge  denied  that  interrogators  torture  or 
"practice  violence"  against  prisoners,  but  he 
Indicated  that  state  security  prisons  would 
continue  to  be  off-limits  to  human  rights 
groups.  "We  don't  permit  prisoners  to  be 
seen  during  interrogation  because  that 
would  obstruct  the  investigations,"  he  said. 
The  interior  minister,  one  of  nine  com- 
mandanU*  on  the  SandinlsU  National  Di- 
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rectorate  that  runs  the  country,  also  denied 
chargea  by  a  high-ranking  Interior  Bllnlatry 
defector,  Alvaro  Joae  Baldlzon  Aviles,  that 
Borge  had  ordered  "special  measures" 
mf^t"»"g  summary  executions,  of  certain  po- 
Utlcal  enemies  of  the  Sandinistas.  Borge 
called  Baldlzon  a  "traitor"  who  is  "full  of 
cahwnny  for  the  revolution"  and  "Invented 
this  out  of  thin  air." 

"I  am  opposed  historically  to  all  types  of 
abuses,  and  everyone  in  Nicaragiia  knows 
it,"  Borge  said.  "No  leader  of  the  revolution 
has  ever  ordered  a  murder,"  he  added.  "I 
don't  want  to  say  that  murders  have  not 
been  committed,  but  thoae  comrades  who 
have  committed  murders  have  been  pros- 
ecuted by  courts  and  sentenced  up  to  30 
years  in  prison." 

Borge  said  that  among  the  security  forces, 
"hundrette  have  been  punlahed"  for  various 
offenses,  faicluding  abuse  of  prisoners. 

According  to  figures  released  by  Borge  in 
the  interview  May  9,  there  were  10,293  pris- 
oners in  various  Sandlnlsta  prisons.  Includ- 
ing 133  in  State  Security  centers.  He  esU- 
mated  that  about  70  percent  of  the  rest 
were  Jailed  for  "common  crimes."  He  indi- 
cated that  snags  have  delayed  a  plan  to  re- 
lease about  800  former  National  Guardsmen 
JaOed  since  1979. 

Vilma  Nunez,  the  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Commission  for  the  Protection  and  Pro- 
motion of  Human  lUghts,  a  government- 
sponsored  group,  gave  somewhat  different 
flgurea.  She  said  there  were  about  9.500 
prisoners.  Including  300  in  State  Security 
detention  centers,  2,322  former  National 
Guardsmen  and  1,500  to  1,600  other  "coun- 
terrevolutionaries." 

However,  according  to  Uno  Hernandez, 
the  head  of  the  nongovernmental  Permar 
nent  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  only 
the  figure  for  the  Imprisoned  National 
Quardamen  is  not  tn  dispute.  In  addition,  he 
said,  there  are  "no  fewer  than  7,000  political 
prisoners"  in  a  total  estimated  prison  popu- 
lation of  about  14,000,  including  up  to  1,500 
held  in  SUte  Security  facilities. 

In  an  interview,  Hernandez  criticized  what 
he  said  were  understated  figures  on  political 
prisoners  published  by  some  international 
organizations,  including  Americas  Watch, 
whose  latest  report  gives  figures  for  Nation- 
al Guard  and  "political  prisoners"  that  total 
slightly  less  than  the  Sandlnlsta  commis- 
sion's figures. 

Hernandez  also  complained  that  anticon- 
tra  n.S.  groups  such  as  Americas  Watch, 
Witness  for  Peace  and  the  Washington 
Office  on  Latin  America  tended  to  soft- 
pedal  Sandlnlsta  human  rights  violations  or 
explain  them  as  "isolated  cases"  out  of  gov- 
ernment control. 

"They  try  to  call  attention  to  violations  by 
the  contras,"  Hemandes  said.  "They  do 
work  that  is  eminently  political  against  the 
North  American  administration.  We  think 
these  organizations  have  every  right  to 
oppose  their  government's  policy  of  arming 
warring  factions  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
but  they  don't  have  the  right  to  distort  our 
reality  to  achieve  this." 

A  Witness  for  Peace  spokesman  in  Mana- 
gua countercharged  that  the  Permanent 
Commission  does  "selective  reporting"  and 
takes  a  "biased  view." 

Hernandez  mentioned  the  case  of  Sof  onias 
Clsneros,  president  of  the  Nlcaraguan  Union 
of  Christian  School  Parents'  Associations, 
who  was  arrested  May  14.  1985,  at  his  home 
after  making  a  speech  denouncing  what  he 
said  was  the  Marxist-Leninist  orientation  of 
the  Sandlnlsta  education  program. 

In  a  written  accoimt,  Clsneros  said  he  was 
taken  to  El  Chipote  prison,  where  he  was 
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tortured  and  threatened  with  death  by  the 
chief  of  the  Oenerml  Directorate  of  State 
Security,  Commandante  Lenin  Cema.  lAter 
that  night,  Clsneros  said,  he  was  dumped 
naked  in  a  Managua  street.  "Tou  cant  say 
it's  a  case  out  of  control  if  it  was  handled 
personally    by    Lraln   Cema," 


"A  Kum  or  ABUsx" 
Borge  acknowledged  that  Clsneros  was 
"subjected  to  a  kind  of  abuse,  but  not  to  the 
extent  he  claimed."  because  he  had  "insult- 
ed" leading  "martyrs  of  the  revolution."  But 
Borge  denied  that  Cem&  was  Involved  and 
said  "another  comrade"  had  been  punlahed 
in  the  case.  Cema  did  not  reapcmd  to  a  re- 
quest for  an  interview. 

According  to  Hernandez  and  other  Nlcara- 
guan sources.  Sandlnlsta  authcnltles  recent- 
ly have  been  cracking  down  on  a  new  orga- 
nization called  the  Jan.  22  Movement  of 
Mothers  of  PoUtlcal  Prisoners.  The  group, 
f oimded  in  January  to  lobby  for  a  general 
amnesty  and  better  treatment  for  polltleal 
detainees,  says  it  niunbers  more  than  150 
active  members  and  some  4,000  affiliated 
relatives  of  prisoners. 

Several  members  interviewed  said  they 
had  been  threatened  by  State  Security  men 
recently  and  warned  to  quit  the  movement. 
At  least  five  have  been  detained  briefly  by 
the  secret  police. 

One  member,  Tomasa  Hemandes,  a 
former  Sandlnlsta  militant  who  says  her  im- 
prisoned husband  was  once  a  bodyguard  for 
Daniel  Ortega,  said  authorities  had  threat- 
ened to  Jail  her  for  her  acthrltles  and  al- 
ready had  drafted  her  18-year-old  son  in 
"reprlsaL"  She  said  her  husband  had  been 
JaUed  several  times  after  falling  out  with 
the  Sandinistas  in  1980  and  Joining  the 
Social  Christian  Party.  He  was  sentenced  in 
1985  to  three  years  for  involvement  in  a 
contra  "Internal  front." 

"After  the  revolution,  we  saw  that  there 
wasn't  democracy,  that  there  wasn't  the 
system  we  had  been  fluting  for,"  Hernan- 
dez said.  She  said  she  would  remain  in  the 
Jan.  22  Movement  because  "it's  the  only 
way  we  can  face  tu>  to  a  totalitarian  dicta- 
torship." 

Another  member,  VioleU  de  Rugama,  said 
her  26-year-old  son.  Manuel  Adan  Rugama 
Suazo,  was  arrested  in  June  1984  shutly 
after  graduating  from  medical  school  in 
Mexico  and  sentenced  to  nine  yeara  in  JaQ 
for  alleged  Involvement  In  the  contra  "inter- 
nal front."  She  called  the  sottence  "re- 
venge" because  a  relative  with  a  similar 
name,  Manuel  Adan  Rugama  Aoevedo,  also 
a  doctor,  is  an  active  contra  commander. 
She  said  her  family's  private  hospital  had 
been  confiscated,  her  son  had  been  pun- 
ished in  prison  and  a  warden  had  warned 
her  that  the  son  would  "disappear"  if  she 
continued  in  the  movement. 

In  a  separate  Interview  at  her  shack  In  Ti- 
pltapa,  Rosa  Moreira  Trana  told  of  similar 
threats  as  she  deacribed  her  imprisonment 
last  month  in  El  Chlpote  with  her  aona, 
Mardal  and  Lorenzo,  and  a  daughter,  Maria 
Tgwartu  At  one  point  as  she  listened  to  the 
screams  of  a  man  she  thought  was  a  son, 
she  said,  a  guard  came  and  "told  me,  'We're 
going  to  kill  Lorenzo,'  He  said  I  had  to  say 
who  were  the  contras  among  the  people, 
that  I  was  a  leader  of  the  counterrevolution, 
that  my  chUdren  and  I  were  oomradea  of 
those  who  were  blowing  up  pylons."  She 
continued,  "They  told  me  I  was  counter- 
revolutionary, that  I  was  with  the  CIA.  that 
I  was  in  contact  with  Reagan.  But  I  dont 
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know  Um  contn*.  and  neither  do  my  chll- 

SltUnc  on  a  stool  in  her  yard  as  naked 
Srandchlldren  played  around  her  and  chick- 
em  peeked  in  the  dirt.  Moreira  sobbed  as 
she  recalled  the  terror  of  her  interrocatlon: 

"I'm  afraid  they're  colnc  to  kill  my  chil- 
dren. They  told  me  they  were  coins  to  kill 
them  all ...  kill  all  my  children  and  grand- 
children." 

Her  dauchter.  Maria  Icnada.  added. 
"They  told  ua  that  if  we  talk  about  what 
they  said  to  ua.  they  were  going  to  make  me 
dinppcw.  They  were  going  to  take  my 
brother  liorenao  and  me  and  make  it  look 
Ulw  we  were  killed  in  combat  by  the  con- 
traa." 

"Thia  i>  the  clean  revolution  that  we  have 
in  Nicaragua."  Roaa  Moreira  said  when  she 
had  calmed  down.  "U  1  were  younger  and 
bcklthy,  maybe  I  would  be  with  the  oon- 
traa." 

In  Managua.  Vllma  Nunea.  the  head  of 
the  Sandinistas'  rights  oommiialon,  said  she 
was  not  aware  of  such  complaints  and  that 
her  commiHlon  Ims  not  received  "any  de- 
nunciations of  torture."  Seated  in  her 
offioe.  which  is  decorated  by  a  large  Sandi- 
niata  flag,  portraits  and  busts  of  revolution- 
ary leaders  and  books  by  Fidel  Castro. 
Nunes  acknowledged  she  is  a  "Sandinista 
militant"  and  said  she  believes  in  being  a 
"good  Sandinista." 

Of  the  mothers'  movement,  she  said.  'Of- 
ficially we  don't  know  of  their  existence. 
They  haven't  come  to  the  commission."  She 
added.  "I  don't  know  why  these  persons 
dmi't  come  here.  If  they  would  come  and 
make  a  complaint,  we  would  immediately 
attend  to  it. " 


ASIANS  AND  AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


HON.  PATRIOA  F.  SAOa 

or  HAWAII 
IH  THX  HOUSI  or  REntXSKHTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  June  2.  1987 

Mrs.  SAIKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  be  interested  to 
read  an  artde  from  the  January  1987,  issue 
aH  the  Wortd  and  I.  entitled  "Asians  and  Amar- 
ka»i  Educatton." 

This  articie.  wntten  by  Ms  Diane  Pikcunas. 
provides  insightful  cofnmentary  on  the  assimi- 
lation of  Asian  schoolchildren  into  the  Ameri- 
can educational  system.  Ms.  Pikcunas 
stresses  that  American  educators  must  devel- 
op new  sensitivities  in  order  to  teach  Asian 
chidran.  and  that  the  challenges  raised  by  the 
influx  of  Asian  chikJren  must  be  met  through 
an  awarertess  of  deeply  rooted  cultural 
vakjes.  Iradttionsand  expectatiorw  on  the  part 
of  these  Asian  children  and  their  families. 

As  a  former  schoolteacher.  I  know  ttut  our 
Nation's  educators,  and  our  public  policy  for 
education,  must  constantly  change  and  adapt 
to  new  situations.  This  article  contributes  to 
the  kkxi  of  under8tandir>g  necessary  for  us  to 
meet  the  ^4ation's  educatior^  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  this  article  into  \he  Conoressksn- 
AL  Record  as  fo<k>ws: 

ASIAJIS  AND  AMBUCAN  EtoUCATIOII 

The  United  States  has  long  been  known  as 
a  melting  pot  t>ecause  of  the  mixture  of  var- 
ious nationalities  that  settle  within  its  l>or- 
ders.  The  public  school  system  serves  as  an 
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important  factor  in  aaslmllatlng  these  new 
groups  into  American  culture.  One  of  the 
fastest  growing  groups  in  recent  years  has 
l>een  Asian-Americans.  This  demographic 
change  has  great  Importance  for  an  educa- 
tional system  that  must  now  deal  with 
groups  that  have  cultural  iMckgrounds  sig- 
nlficantly  different  from  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can heritage.  This  situation  offers  educators 
the  challenge  of  learning  more  about  those 
new  Americans  whose  roots  originate  from 
the  Far  East. 

Although  Asian  culture  is  different  from 
Anglo-American  culture,  there  also  exist 
pronounced  differences  among  Asian  cultur- 
al groups.  We  cannot  overgeneralize  and 
state  that  l>ecause  they  are  different  from 
us.  they  must  all  t>e  alike.  Chinese.  Koreans. 
Japanese.  Filipinos,  and  Indochlnese  have 
distinct  and  highly  diverse  backgrounds. 
There  are.  however,  certain  characteristics 
of  Asian-Americans  that  we  can  identify  and 
that  are  important  to  know  as  more  and 
more  of  their  children  enter  our  school 
system. 

The  growth  of  this  population  is  also  im- 
portant as  VS.  interests  grow  In  Asia.  The 
United  States  first  attempted  formal  con- 
tact with  Asians  when  the  Empresi  China 
sailed  to  China  in  1786  for  the  purpose  of 
trade.  Asia  was  an  important  focus  In  three 
of  the  most  recent  wars  In  which  the  United 
States  engaged— World  War  II.  the  Korean 
War.  and  the  Vietnam  War.  U.S.  aid  was  sig- 
nificant in  the  post-World  War  II  recon- 
struction of  Japan.  Korea,  and  the  Republic 
of  China  on  Taiwan.  All  three  are  now  sig- 
nificant trading  centers.  The  United  States 
opened  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  in  recent  years,  and 
trade  has  grown  from  slightly  under  $100 
million  to  about  $7  billion.  U.S.  transpacific 
trade  is  more  in  dollar  amount  than  VS. 
transatlantic  trade.  Besides  a  growing  Asian 
population,  many  students  from  throughout 
Asia  study  in  the  United  States. 

•  •  •  Review  of  the  literature  and  research 
findings  indicate  that  Asian-American  cul- 
tural groups  have  specific  and  unique  char- 
acteristics that  do  Influence  the  l>ehavior, 
attitudes,  and  values  of  students.  Often  the 
behavior,  attitudes,  and  values  differ  from 
the  dominant  Anglo-American  culture  of 
the  American  public  school.  In  addition, 
there  exist  variations  among  the  Asian- 
American  sutKultures  based  on  historical, 
cultural,  and  learning  differences.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  consider  the  Asian-American 
group  a  homogeneous  ethnic  culture.  Spe- 
cific, educational  Implications  for  Asian- 
American  students  must,  therefore,  take 
Into  account  the  variations  Iwtween  the 
dominant  Anglo  cultwe  and  within  the 
Asian  sut>groups. 

Based  on  analysis  of  data  regarding  the 
growing  Asian-American  minority  popula- 
tion, scholars  of  education  must  continue  to 
study  the  nature  of  various  Asian  ciUtures 
in  order  to  tietter  meet  the  needs  of  the 
changing  student  population.  The  research 
and  findings  must  l>e  disseminated  to  the 
tmplementers  of  the  programs  in  a  pragmat- 
ic manner.  Dialogue  must  t>e  continued  be- 
tween the  experts  in  the  field  of  research 
and  the  practitioners  to  facilitate  program 
growth  and  development  for  the  students  of 
the  Asian- American  subculture. 
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HARVARD  COACH  SUPPORTS 
FOOTBALL  COACHES  RETIRE- 
BfENT  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OTTBinnSSKB 
nr  TH>  HOUSI  or  RSPRSSDtTATIVB 

Tuesday.  June  2,  1987 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  1 1 
I  introduced  legislation  wtiich  wouM  altow  tfw 
American  Football  Coaches  Association  to 
provide  collegiate  foottMll  coaches  s  401  (k) 
retirement  plan.  H.R.  1093.  Coach  Joe  RestK. 
Harvard's  head  football  coach  provided  ttie 
foltowing  comments  about  the  proposal  be- 
cause he  was  unable  to  atterxi  a  lurwheon  in 
Washington  which  was  attended  by  many 
coaches  from  across  the  country.  I  want  you 
to  be  aware  of  his  support  for  my  bill. 

HaKVABO  UmVKBSITT, 

DsTAanairr  or  Athlctics. 
Cambrldoe.  HA.  AprU  23.  1987. 
Mr.  Roairr  A.  RosxassBY, 
American     Football     Coache*     Retirement 
Trust  Fund,  Allien*.  TN. 

DBAS  Bos:  The  forgotten  people  in  this 
great  game  of  football  are  the  assistant 
coaches.  These  loyal,  dedicated,  hard  work- 
ing professionals  are  charged  with  the 
major  re8|x>nsibiHty  of  directing  and  guid- 
ing the  youth  of  this  country  thnrthe  most 
critical  period  of  their  lives. 

Those  coaches  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  survive  the  whim  and  fancy  of  a 
'wln-at-all-cost'  society  find  themselves  vic- 
timized by  a  system  that  did  not  protect 
them  for  their  retirement  years. 

This  is  a  sad  and  tragic  commentary  after 
a  lifetime  of  dedication  and  service  to  their 
work  and  this  nation— one  is  relegated  to 
the  welfare  rolls. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  AFCA  continues  the 
fight  on  their  liehalf  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes  sees  fit  to  offer  whatever 
help  it  can  so  that  a  retirement  program 
can  l>ecome  a  reality  for  these  outstanding 
Americans. 

Sincerely. 

Joi  Rssnc. 


UKRAINIAN  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
AWARENESS  DAYS 


or 

HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MOREIIA 

or  MAaYlAND 
IH  THX  HOUSB  Or  RKPRKSKHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  27,  1987 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Hke  to 
commend  my  colleagues,  espedatly  Don 
RiTTER,  Dennis  Herteu  and  Ben  Gilman.  for 
thetr  outstanding  effort  In  designating  today  as 
Ukrainian  Human  Rights  Awareness  Day. 

I  share  thetr  wish  that  Ukrainians  in  tt>e 
Soviet  Union  will  t>e  allowed  more  freedom  in 
the  upcoming  nx>nths.  Incarcerated  Ukrainians 
constitute  more  than  50  percent  of  all  Soviet 
political  prisor>ers  lartguishing  in  jails,  psychiat- 
ric institutions,  forced  labor  camps  and  inter- 
rtal  exile.  Their  human  rights  as  expressed  t>y 
the  Helsinki  Accords.  United  Nations  Charter, 
arxi  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
are  being  denied. 
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Our  support  of  human  rights  activists  in  the 
Soviet  Union  exemplifies  our  Government's  af- 
firmation of  the  high  priority  it  places  on 
human  dignity  and  freedom,  dur  commemora- 
tkyi  of  Ukrainian  Human  Rights  Day  also 
helps  reinforce  the  determination  of  Ukraini- 
ans and  others  under  Soviet  dominatkxi  to 
continue  their  struggle  against  Soviet  tyranny. 

I  call  upon  General  Secretary  Gortwchev  to 
continue  to  expand  the  human  rights  aspect 
of  his  policy  of  glasnost  (openness).  I  chal- 
lenge him  to  allow  no  more  Ukrainian  politrcal 
prisoners  to  die  in  Jail  as  four  have  during  his 
first  2  years  in  office.  In  addition,  I  ask  the 
General  Secretary  to  show  compassion 
toward  Mykola  Rudenko.  the  decorated  war 
veteran  who  is  the  head  of  the  Ukrainian 
human  rights  monitor  group.  Mr.  Rudenko  lan- 
guishes in  exile,  deprived  of  the  writing  materi- 
als that  are  as  important  to  him  as  food  or 
water. 

Only  actions  like  ttiese  will  show  that  the 
current  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  truly 
committed  to  improving  upon  the  human  rights 
record  of  Its  predecessors. 


TELEVISION  NEWS  AND  THE 
CONGRESS 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

or  irgw  itKxico 

ni  TBS  HOX7SK  Or  RXPHCSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2.  1987 
Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Telecommunica- 
tions, on  which  I  serve.  heW  a  hearing  on 
mergers  in  the  broadcast  media  Needless  to 
say.  this  hearing  provided  a  k>t  of  news  cover- 
age and  a  tot  of  commentary. 

Here  are  two  examples  of  tfie  reaction  from 
network  types.  One,  from  NBC,  in  my  judg- 
ment provkJes  a  ratiorwl,  positive  and  realistic 
approach  and  reaction.  NBC  and  in  particular 
Mr.  Grossman  are  to  be  comnwnded  for  their 
openness  and  urxlerstanding  of  the  cor>gres- 
sional  process.  The  other,  from  two  former 
network  executives,  was  disappointing  in  its 
defensivensss  and  holier  than  thou  attitude. 
These  two  contrasting  approaches  are  evi- 
dence that  the  hearing  has  served  a  positive 
purpose  in  raising  these  Issues. 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  17,  19871 
Tklkvision  News  ahd  the  Cohgress 

To  the  Editob: 

The  New  York  TImes's  John  Corry  ex- 
pressed the  concern  of  many  in  the  news 
business  when  he  chastised  the  network 
news  presidents  for  appearing  before  a  Con- 
gressional committee  without  insisting  on  a 
subpoena  t "Whose  Business  Is  TV  News?," 
May  101.  'It's  unlikely  that  any  self-respect- 
ing newspaper  editor  would  have  appeared 
before  Congress  so  wUllngly,"  Mr.  Corry 
said.  "It's  even  more  unlikely  that  Congress 
would  call  on  a  newspaper  editor  to  explain 
how  he  does  business." 

Mr.  Corry  is  certainly  right  about  Con- 
gress and  newspapers,  which  are  immune 
from  Congressional  oversight.  But.  unfortu- 
nately, he  is  wrong  about  Congress  and  tele- 
vision since  television,  unlike  newspapers,  is 
a  regulated  industry.  Television  stations  are 
licensed  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  a  Government  agency  that  is  a 
creature  of  the  Congress.  And  for  Ijetter  or 
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worse,  television  news  operates  under  limita- 
tions and  requirements  imposed  by  Con- 
gress and  the  P.C.C.  (e.g..  the  Fairness  Doc- 
trine and  equal  time  requirements),  from 
which  newspapers  are  totally  immune.  I 
would  argue  that  those  Oovenmiental  intru- 
sions in  television  news  are  neither  appro- 
priate nor  desirable,  but  the  fact  is  they 
exist. 

The  issue  the  Congressional  committee 
posed— the  effect  of  corporate  mergers  and 
takeovers  on  the  networks'  service  to  the 
public— was  raised  not  to  restrict  the  free 
flow  of  television  news,  but  ostensibly  to  en- 
courage it.  It  is  an  issue  that  should  be  dis- 
cussed openly  and  forthrlghtly.  since  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  regulate  television 
ownership.  And  while  one  should  always  t)e 
wary  of  Congressional  intrusion  on  the  con- 
tent of  news,  that  was  not  described  as  the 
Intent  of  the  hearing  that  RepresenUtive 
Edward  J.  Markey,  Democrat  of  Massachu- 
setts and  chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Subconrunittee  on  Telecommunica- 
tions and  Finance,  invited  us  to  attend. 

Indeed,  in  response  to  my  request.  I  re- 
ceived assurances  from  the  chairman  in  ad- 
vance that  no  questions  about  news  content 
or  editorial  Judgments  would  ht  considered 
appropriate.  And  I  assured  the  chairman 
that  if  such  questions  did  surface.  I  would 
refuse  to  answer  them  in  order  to  protect 
our  First  Amendment  rights.  In  this  con- 
text, it  is  important  to  recognize  that  the 
First  Amendment  was  put  into  the  Constitu- 
tion not  to  protect  the  press,  but  to  protect 
the  public's  right  to  know. 

Nor  was  the  appearance  l)efore  a  Congres- 
sional committee  of  the  network  news  ex- 
ecutives unprecedented.  For  example,  the 
Congress  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  net- 
work coverage  of  Presidential  election  re- 
sulte  and  the  networks'  policy  with  regard 
to  broadcasting  vote  projections  to  the  West 
Coast  when  polls  were  still  open.  Despite 
the  fact  that  no  self-respecting  newspaper 
would  ever  consider  defending  its  elections 
reporting  policies  l)efore  a  Congressional 
committee.  The  New  York  Times  supported 
this  Congressional  inquiry  in  an  editorial. 

If  television  news  presidents  had  wrapped 
themselves  in  the  First  Amendment  out  of 
fear  of  even  discussing  with  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  issues  of  vital  public  in- 
terest. I  l)elieve  we  would  have  properly 
l)een  viewed  as  arrogant  and  irresponsible. 
On  Issues  of  broadcasting  ownership,  over 
which  the  F.C.C.  does  exercise  Jurisdiction 
under  the  Congress's  direction,  it  is  critical 
that  Congress  be  informed  rather  than  igno- 
rant. 

The  real  issue,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not 
whether  we  should  have  shown  up  to  testi- 
fy, but  whether  television  news  should  l)e 
subject  to  Congressional  restrictions  and  re- 
quirements that  newspapers,  magazines  and 
even  cable  operators  fortunately  do  not 
have  to  face. 

Lawrence  K.  Grossmam, 
President.  NBC  News.  New  York  City. 

To  the  Editor: 

Some  days  have  passed  since  the  sad  spec- 
tacle of  the  three  heads  of  the  network 
news  divisions  discussing  the  intimate  de- 
tails of  their  operations  before  a  House  Sub- 
committee, but  not  enough  time  for  shivers 
to  subside  in  the  souls  of  two  former  net- 
work news  presidents.  What  were  our  old 
colleagues  doing  there?  They  had  l>een  in- 
vited, not  subpoenaed.  We  recalled  countless 
inquiries  touching  on  news  questions  fielded 
in  the  past  before  Congressional  committees 
not  by  newsmen  but  by  the  men  ultimately 
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responsible  for  them,  very  notably  Frank 
Stanton  in  the  celebrated  "Selling  of  the 
Pentagon"  case  in  1971. 

The  sut>committee  chairman.  Mr.  Markey. 
fully  conscious  that  he  was  treading  a  thin 
line,  reaffirmed  on  several  occasions  during 
the  hearings  that  it  was  the  Quality  of  net- 
work news  that  would  tie  examined  and  that 
this  was  an  appropriate  concern— as  if  fore- 
warned, as  indeed  he  must  have  t>een.  ttiat 
crossing  the  line  into  questions  of  news  con- 
tent would  t>e  patently  a  violation  of  the 
First  Amendment. 

But  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  say  Fair- 
ness Doctrine,  the  line  was  gaily  crossed, 
and  indeed  news  content  l>ecame  the  core 
subject  of  that  part  of  the  hearings  that 
centered  on  the  news  presidents. 

Representative  John  Bryant.  Democrat  of 
Texas,  worried  that  cutting  out  a  Texas 
bureau  might  shortchange  coverage  of 
Texas  issues. 

Representative  William  B.  Richardson. 
Democrat  of  New  Mexico,  objected  to  the 
stereotyping  of  blacks  and  Hlspanics.  He 
was  also  unhappy  alx>ut  sex.  violence  and 
heavy  breathing. 

One  conunittee  memlier  wanted  to  know 
why  someone  was  not  assigned  to  alternate 
with  John  Chancellor's  nightly  commen- 
tary. 

Member  after  member  had  questions  re- 
lating directly  or  indirectly  to  news  Judg- 
ment. Could  there  and  should  there  l>e  an 
hourlong  evening  news?  Why  are  some  news 
salaries  so  high?  Why  does  it  cost  so  much 
to  run  a  news  division  and  what  will  happen 
if  it  cost  less? 

One  conservative  Republican  memt>er  of 
the  committee.  Representative  Thomas  J. 
Tauke  of  Iowa,  said  firmly  ttiat  be  thought 
the  whole  procedure  was  in  violation  of  the 
First  Amendment:  and  the  network  news 
chiefs  gave  lip  service  to  this  concern  in 
their  statements,  but  they  and  the  commit- 
tee went  merrily  on.  answering  fully  and 
freely  any  and  all  questions  of  content.  Not 
once  did  one  of  them  decline  to  answer. 

The  undersigned  find  ourselves  in  a  pecu- 
liar position.  Quite  the  reverse  of  disagree- 
ing with  everything  you  say  and  willing  to 
die  for  your  right  to  say  it.  we  agree  with 
most  of  what  was  said— by  the  committee 
members  in  their  questions  and  the  news 
executives  in  their  answers.  We  simply  ques- 
tion their  right  to  say  it. 

It  is  tempting  to  reach  out  for  the  helping 
hand  of  Government  for  the  "good  things" 
we  want  and  indeed  beUeve  the  pubUc 
should  have— a  longer  evening  news,  more 
documentaries,  broader  coverage  in  general. 
But  it  is  wise  to  rememljer  that  the  Govern- 
ment that  giveth  one  day  may  t)e  the  Gov- 
ernment that  taketh  away  the  next.  The 
Congress  that  can  force  a  one-ho»ir  news 
one  year  can  follow  the  suggestion  made  to 
network  affiliates  in  the  60's  by  an  official 
of  the  Nixon  Administration— get  rid  of  net- 
work news. 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  used  to 
say,  in  connection  with  the  press,  that  the 
purpose  of  the  First  Amendment  is  to  get 
government  off  our  t>ackB. 

We  should  make  it  clear  to  well-meaning 
friends  that  as  we  do  not  want  government 
to  hinder,  we  do  not  wish  its  help. 
Richard  S.  Salamt, 
Bill  Lxoharo. 

New  York  City. 
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CONORATULATIONS  TO  CX>L. 
RUrOS  C.  TOUNO 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTCR 


m  THB  Hovn  or  ■vamiiTATim 

TuMday.  June  2. 1997 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  SpMiwr.  I  am  proud  to 
oltar  oongraluMlorw  to  Martn*  Corp*  CoL 
Ruto  C  Youno.  Jr.  Cotonal  Youns  Is  the 
Mwfew  Corp*  RooruMng  Dipoft  tlifr  |udga 
tAtoaUm,  and  h*  hM  rooarilly  bMn  nanwd 
PuMe  Lafwy«r  of  ttw  Yaar  by  the  Swi  Oiago 


Cotorwl  Yourtg  is  tha  aon  o(  Mr*.  Batty 
Young  of  Coronado,  a  raNrad  mamtMr  o<  my 
ataff.  wlK>  la  graatty  mlaaad  by  ua  al.  I  ahara 
har  prida  In  ttw  aocomplahmanta  of  har  aon. 
•  dadteMad  wid  dMnguiahad  Amartean  pMi- 
ot 

Jmaa  Aa«oc*n  Namb  "Lawtb  or  no 
TaM" 

(By  Baine  Velos) 

Uke  Bkoat  of  aodety,  recruit*  In  the 
United  Statca  Marine  Corps  bsye  their 
■taar*  of  legal  problana.  And.  as  staff  judce 
■dmeate  (or  In  drlllan  term*,  chief  counsel) 
•t  the  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot 
(MCRD).  OoL  Rofus  C.  Young  Jr.  la  reapon- 
rible  for  helptnc  the  young  recrulta  handle 
these  problems. 

It  was  his  skill  In  handling  that  task,  plus 
a  Tartety  of  other  oootrlbutlons  to  the  legal 
profBMlnn.  that  earned  Toung  the  honor  of 
being  named  Public  lAwyer  of  the  Tear  by 
the  flan  Diego  Bar  Association. 

Terming  himself  "never  one  to  practice 
false  modesty"  Toung  said  he  is  especially 
pleased  with  the  honor  because  It  highlights 
the  ocotributlons  made  by  military  lawyers, 
not  only  to  the  military,  but  also  to  society 
In  genersL  "A  lot  of  what  we  do  Is  very  Im- 
portant." Toung  said.  "I'm  kind  of  proud  of 
what  we  do." 

One  contribution  of  which  he  Is  especially 
proud  la  the  work  he  did  at  Camp  Poidleton 
In  halting  the  progress  of  the  controversial 
bullet  train  through  that  military  preserve. 
In  trying  to  gain  approval  for  the  project, 
the  developer.  American  High  Speed  Rail, 
bad  to  deal  with  the  Marine  Corps  in  at- 
tempting to  route  the  train  through  Camp 
Pendleton. 

Since  he  was  stationed  at  Camp  Pendleton 
at  the  time,  Toung  found  himself  deeply  in- 
volved In  the  legalities  and  environmental 
issues  surrounding  the  project.  "I  found 
myaelf  asking  a  lot  of  hard  questions  and 
getttaig  soft  answers."  he  aald.  in  trying  to 
determine  what  impact  the  proposed  bullet 
train  would  have  on  the  base  and  on  some 
of  Its  operations. 

"We  had  to  determine  what  a  high  speed 
rafl  system  would  do  to  our  high  speed  elec- 
troolc  equipment."  he  explained.  "Converse- 
ly, we  had  to  determine  what  our  equipment 
would  do  to  the  train." 

There  were  also  environmental  Issues  in- 
volved. Two  probable  nesting  sites  (or  the 
American  Cagle  exist  on  the  base,  he  said, 
along  with  a  number  of  other  habitats  for 
endangered  species. 

Toung  credits  his  work  at  least  partly  for 
the  fact  that  American  High  Speed  Rail 
eventually  abandoned  the  bullet  train 
project,  which  was  heavily  opposed  by  resi- 
dents of  communities  all  up  and  down  the 
San  Diego  County  coastline.  "Fortunately," 
he  said,  "we  were  aUe  to  do  something." 
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In  his  present  position  at  the  recruit 
depot.  Toung  is  now  deeply  involved  In  ne- 
gotiiUlng  with  Undbergh  Field  over  the 
noise  Impacts  of  their  take-offs  and  land- 
ings. As  owner  of  the  land.  MCRD  is  respon- 
slttle  for  seeing  that  the  port  district  com- 
plies with  sound  abatement  policies  outlined 
In  their  lease,  he  explained. 

As  head  of  the  MCRD  legal  staff,  Tour>g 
also  finds  himself  often  Involved  with  the 
myriad  of  legal  problems  that  tend  to  beset 
the  31,000  19-  to  31-year-olds  that  pass 
through  that  facility  each  year.  While  most 
such  eases  revolve  around  divorce  settle- 
ments, minor  accidents  and  the  kind  of  fi- 
nancial difficulties  to  which  that  age  group 
is  prone,  there  are  oocaskmal  surprises. 

One  particularly  memorable  case,  Toung 
recalls.  Involved  a  young  recruit  who  ap- 
proached him  waving  a  document  and 
asking  "What  does  this  mean?"  It  turned 
out  to  be  a  notice  that  the  young  man  had 
just  inherited  tl9  million.  There  was  also 
the  client  who  had  Inherited  eight  oU  wells 
and  needed  help  with  his  newly  acquired 
tax  problems. 

Toung  was  also  the  first  member  of  his 
law  school  class  to  be  involved  In  a  murder 
case — a  stabbing  resulting  from  a  fight  be- 
tween two  Marines. 

An  all  too  common  case,  though,  is  the 
kind  of  consumer  problem  that  seems  to 
particularly  affect  the  young  and  giUlible. 
Much  of  his  work  at  Camp  Pendleton  in- 
volves helping  young  Marines  extricate 
themselves  from  "deals"  involving  long-term 
payments  for  everything  from  a  set  of  pots 
and  pans  to  a  used  car  barely  capable  of 

nuaHiig  |t  off  thC  lot. 

One  particularly  popular  scheme  a  few 
years  ago,  he  recalled,  involved  the  sale  of  a 
cheap  camera  accompanied  by  a  lifetime 
supply  of  film  "for  only  $3.M  per  week  for 
is  years." 

Among  activities  that  led  to  Toung's  selec- 
tion for  the  Bar  Association  award  was  his 
chairmanship  of  a  city-wide  "Law  Week" 
program  sponsored  by  the  San  Diego  Bar 
Association.  "He  did  an  outstanding  job," 
said  Bar  Association  President  Daniel  Bro- 
derick. 

Activities  Toung  organised  included  ora- 
torical contests  for  high  school  students, 
writing  contests  for  junior  high  students, 
and  mock  trials  at  the  elementary  school 
level.  He  was  also  responsible  for  organising 
a  "free  law"  day  at  local  shopping  centers, 
during  which  attorneys  stationed  them- 
selves in  local  malls  to  answer  legal  ques- 
tions from  the  general  public. 

The  family  law  program  at  MCRD,  too, 
was  recently  honored  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  for  Its  outstanding  legal  assist- 
ance program.  A  major  reason  for  that 
award.  Toung  said,  was  a  guide  to  family 
law  published  by  his  office  in  conjunction 
with  the  San  Diego  County  Bar  Association. 
That  guide  is  now  widely  used  throughout 
the  Marine  Corps  and  other  military  organi- 
sations throughout  the  cotmtry. 

In  33  years  as  a  military  lawyer,  Toung 
has  served  as  prosecutor,  defender  and 
judge  at  various  times.  One  of  his  most 
memorable  experiences,  though,  was  as  an 
observer  of  dvlUan  trials  when  he  was  sta- 
tioned in  Japan  from  1970  to  1973.  An 
agreement  with  the  Japanese  government. 
Toung  explained,  stipulates  that  the  Japa- 
nese have  jurisdiction  over  any  non-military 
crimes  committed  by  American  servicemen. 
But.  as  part  of  the  agreement,  an  American 
attorney  is  required  to  attend  every  session 
and  report  the  proceedings  to  the  United 
States  ambassador. 
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Although  he  wasnt  required  to  leam  the 
language.  Toung  did  study  Japanese,  taking 
an  advanced  class  from  the  widow  of  a  Japa- 
iMse  ambassador.  It  was  only  later  that  he 
discovered  that  the  polish  with  which  he 
learned  to  speak  the  language  apparently 
conveyed  the  impression  that  "this  is  a 
person  to  be  reckoned  with."  That  skill 
turned  out  to  be  quite  useful,  he  remem- 
bers, in  ^"f^*"lg  travel  arrangements  and  in 
other  situations  where  his  language  sklU 
tended  to  prompt  special  treatment. 

In  one  instance,  he  and  his  family  were 
even  invited  to  stay  in  a  temple  dating  from 
the  ISth  century,  at  which  the  priest  was 
the  31st  generation  of  his  family  to  hold 
that  position. 

A  "virtual"  native  of  San  Diego  County 
(with  the  exception  of  some  absences  over 
the  years),  Toung  and  his  wife  Carole 
moved  to  Rancho  Santa  Fe  about  a  year 
ago.  after  eight  years  In  Encinitas. 


NATIONAL  INSlTrUTE  HELPS 
DEAP  STUDENTS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OP  mw  Toax 
in  THE  HOlTgK  OW  BSPRggnfTATTVKS 

Tuesday.  June  2.  19S7 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Spaaker,  as  ooe  of  ttvaa 
iwlembers  of  Congress  representir>g  Roches- 
tar,  NY.  I  would  Nke  to  share  with  my  (X)t- 
lasiguas  an  arlicte  recently  appearing  in 
School  Bovd  News  (May  27,  1967).  The  w«- 
da  praaanti  an  exceitant  overview  of  the  Na- 
tional Technical  Inatitute  for  the  Deaf  [NTIO], 
our  country's  foramost  postseoorxtary,  hearing 
impairad  inatitution  lor  iha  technical  fields. 
Along  with  its  sister  coNega,  GaNaudet.  NTID 
has  placed  tent  of  thousands  of  hearing  im- 
pairad young  people  into  productive,  raaponai- 
t>te  poaHiona. 

Each  year,  NTID  offers  a  program  for  hear- 
ing impairod  high  school  seniors  who  are  In- 
terested In  techntoal  careers.  The  seniors 
travel  to  the  campus  to  leam  about  the  many 
career  opportunities,  dagraa  raquiremants  and 
other  information  about  NTID  and  its  curricu- 
lum. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  rapreaent  the 
Rochester  area  and  NTID.  Its  accomplish- 
ments spealt  highly  of  its  director.  Dr.  WiHiam 
Clastte,  and  the  many  Ime  administrators, 
teacfters  and  students  at  the  20-year-oM  cot- 
tage. 

The  artide  foltows: 

Naxiomal  IwsiiTUTa  HxLPS  Da*p  Sruoorrs 

School  districts  with  hearing  Impaired 
children  among  their  students  can  find  re- 
sources for  both  student  and  staff  develop- 
ment through  the  National  TrrhrUcal  Insti- 
tute (or  the  Deaf  at  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

The  institute  offers  an  annual  siunmer 
program  (or  deaf  students  interested  in 
technical  careers  and  is  preparing  an  out- 
reach program  for  teacher  training. 

I>uring  the  one-week  "Explore  Tour 
Future"  program,  up  to  130  deaf  students 
and  their  parents  leam  atwut  career  oppor- 
tunities and  the  requirements  o(  earning  a 
technical  degree.  The  program  Is  for  stu- 
denU  entering  the  13th  grade. 

Students  selected  for  the  program  must 
have  severe  or  profound  hearing  loss,  dem- 
onstrate an  aptitude  (or  math  and  science 
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and  exhibit  personal  and  social  maturity, 
said  Jean  Boodl-Wolcott.  the  program's  co- 
ordinator. The  students  also  must  Im  recom- 
mended by  a  vocational  rehabiliUtion  or 
guidance  counselor. 

Even  30  years  ago,  when  Congress  created 
NTID,  deaf  students'  career  options  were 
limited,  explained  Bondl-Wolcott.  Most 
were  steered  toward  Uberal  arts  or  vocation- 
al prof  esslons. 

This  program  Is  "an  educational  experi- 
ence to  assist  students  in  choosing  the  ap- 
propriate career  path."  she  said.  The  west's 
activities  include  haiuls-on  workshops, 
career  exploration  laboratories  and  vislta 
with  deaf  professionals  employed  in  techni- 
cal fields. 

Professors  of  business,  science,  engineer- 
ing and  visual  communications,  along  with 
other  NTID  staff,  provide  individual  and 
group  career  and  academic  counseling. 

Vm  many  students,  the  progrsm  is  their 
first  chance  to  be  close  to  other  deaf  people, 
Bondl-Wolcott  said.  So  in  addition  to  career 
development,  the  program  offers  activities 
to  increase  studenU'  self -awareness  and  self- 
confidence. 

At  the  "Red  Bam."  an  outdoor  activity 
center,  participants  scale  walls,  swing  on 
trapeses  and  carry  out  other  exercises  that 
encourage  risk  taking,  teamwork  and  com- 
munication. Other  games  teach  students 
about  deaf  culture.  In  the  evenings.  NTID 
StudenU  lead  group  dlsciissions. 

NTID  can  provide  to  school  districts  con- 
sultants that  can  train  teachers  with  hear- 
ing-impaired students,  said  Professor  Judy 
Egelston-Dodd. 

The  institute  recently  conducted  a  needs 
assessment  to  determine  what  services  it  can 
provide  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  NTID  is  developing  outreach  strate- 
gies to  assist  local  districts  in  the  following 
areas: 

providing  support  services,  such  as  inter- 
preters and  note-takers,  and  information  on 
the  teaching/learning  process; 

training  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  a  specific 
discipline,  such  ss  math; 

helping  students  develop  communications 
skills,  such  as  signing,  speaking,  reading  and 
writing;  and 

helping  StudenU  develop  personal  and 
social  skills. 

The  outreach  program  may  include  a  com- 
poiient  to  provide  role  models  to  deaf  stu- 
dents. "We  haven't  laid  out  a  strategy  yet, 
but  we  have  so  many  successful  alumni,  it 
makes  sense  to  get  them  out  In  the  schools," 
Egelston-Dodd  said.  ^^ 

n>r  more  information  on  NTID's  pro- 
grams and  services,  contact  James  Carroll, 
director  of  outreach.  NTID,  Rochester  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  1  Lomb  Memorial 
Drive.  P.O.  9887.  Rochester.  N.T.  14633; 
(716)  47ft-6705. 


ISRAELI  INDEPENDENCE  DAT 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

opnxnrois 
VK  THE  HOUSI  OP  RCPRISOITATIVIS 

Tuesday,  June  Z.  1987 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  mklnight. 
May  14-15,  1»48,  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  of 
lyar  5706,  under  the  Jewiah  calendar,  the  Brit- 
iah  mandate  of  Palestine  came  to  an  erxl,  and 
the  independent  State  of  laraal  was  bom.  It  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  sakJte  the  people  of  the 
Steto  of  Israel  on  the  occasion  of  the  39th  an- 
niverswy  of  this  historic  event  whan  Ihair 
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country  waa  proudly  abte  to  )oin  the  communi- 
ty of  free  nallona  in  Iha  world. 

The  Foundk>g  of  laraal  ia  a  vital  living  monu- 
ment to  the  paraiatanc*  and  heroism  erf  a 
peopla  who  have  auffarad  many  centuries  of 
persocutton  and  have  known  only  too  well  the 
bittemaaa  and  daapair  of  an  axiatonca  without 
even  the  moat  baaic  fraadoma.  The  craatton 
of  the  State  of  laraal  rapraaanis  the  outcome 
of  centuries  of  struggle  by  the  Jewiah  peopla 
to  obtain  ihaae  poWtoal  and  religious  free- 
doms. In  their  May  14,  1948  Dadaratton  of 
the  EstabNahment  of  tha  Steto  of  laraal,  the 
Jewish  paopte  proudly  dadarad  that  their  new 
country  "wM  be  baaad  on  freedom,  justice  and 
peace  as  envisagad  by  the  prophete  of  Israel; 
It  win  ensure  complato  equality  of  social  and 
political  righte  to  alllts  inhabitants  irrespective 
of  religion,  race  or  sex;  it  win  guarantee  free- 
dom of  religion,  conadence,  language,  educa- 
tion and  culture;  It  wW  safeguard  the  holy 
places  of  all  religions;  and  tt  wfll  be  faithful  to 
the  prindpies  of  the  charter  of  the  United  Na- 
Uona." 

Today,  the  State  of  Israel  remains  as  the 
only  democracy  in  the  MkfcMe  East,  and  during 
the  last  39  years.  Israel's  citizens  have  devel- 
oped their  nation  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm. 
They  have  accomplished  in  a  few  short  years 
what  moat  natkxis  fan  ever  to  achieve.  All  of 
this  has  been  done  white  under  the  constant 
threat  of  some  hoatito  neighbors,  who  repeat- 
edly have  tried  to  daatroy  this  tiny  natton. 
Nevertheless,  the  commitment  of  the  Stete  of 
Israel  to  peace  in  the  Middto  East  has  never 
wavered,  and  the  peopte  of  Israel  have  been 
wHNng  to  make  great  sacrlftoes  to  achieve  thia 
objective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pride  that  I  join  Iha 
peopte  of  Israel  in  celebrating  their  39th  anni- 
versary of  independence,  and  I  extend  to 
them  my  best  wishes  for  peace  and  prosperi- 
ty. I  send  my  greetings  to  Americans  of 
Jewish  descent  in  the  11th  (Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  whfeh  I  am  honored  to  repre- 
sent, and  Jews  all  over  the  worid,  as  they  jdn 
in  celebrating  this  milestone  in  mankind's 
struggto  for  lasting  peace,  liberty,  and  religious 
freedom. 


A  CONORBBSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
DR.  JULES  M.  PERLET 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

orcAuroBmA 

m  TBI  Honsx  OP  rxprxskhtativks 

Tuesday,  June  2, 1987 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  Or.  Jules  M.  Pertey  for  his 
outstanding  service  as  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Medk:al  Asaoctatton's  Long 
Beach  District  3  during  the  past  year. 

During  his  distinguished  medk:al  career.  Dr. 
Pertey  has  made  substantial  contributions  to 
the  medtesi  community,  the  university,  and  to 
the  lives  of  many  of  his  fonner  paliento. 

Or.  Pertey  received  his  M.O.  from  Tufte  Uni- 
versity in  1961.  From  1966  to  1968,  he  served 
as  a  captain  in  the  United  States  Army  Medi- 
cal Corps  as  well  as  serving  as  a  Green  Barat 
in  Vietnam.  After  this  service  to  his  country. 
Dr.  Pertey  entered  his  medfcal  residoncy  in 
urology  in  1968  at  the  Stete  University  of  New 
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Yortc's  Downalate  Madtert  Onter  complaling 
hie  work  m  1971.  From  1972  to  Iha  praaant. 
Dr.  Pertey  haa  been  a  faculty  member  of  ttia 
umversity  of  Ctffomia.  In^ina,  Madfcal  School 
staff,  where  he  has  served  as  a  cMcal  pn>- 
feeaor  of  urotogy. 

During  hto  15  years  of  aervtoe  to  tha  Univer- 
sity of  CaWomia,  In/ina.  and  ito  madBal  ab- 
dente,  Dr.  Pariay  has  axparianoad  numaroua 
medtoal  achtevamenta.  He  became  oartliad 
by  the  American  Board  of  Urology  in  1975. 
and  parttoipatad  as  a  feNow  at  tha  American 
CoReiga  of  Surgeons  in  1976. 

Dr.  Pertey  ia  deariy  a  teadar  and  rote  modal 
within  the  medtoal  community.  Hto  member- 
ship in  the  Los  Angelea  Ckmnly  Medtoal  Aaao- 
dation,  the  Los  Angalaa  County  Urotoglcal  So- 
ciety, the  American  Urotoglcal  Aaaodattoa  tha 
Long  Beach  Surgtoal  Sodaly,  and  Iha  Ameri- 
can Fertility  Sodaly.  aH  damonafrate  hto  com- 
mitment to.  and  pride  in,  the  madtoal  protea 
sion.  I  know  that  hto  prasanco  aa  praaidant  of 
tha  Long  Beach  dtolrid  chapter  of  Iha  Loa  Arv 
gates  County  Medkal  AaaodaMon  wM  ba 
miaaed  by  the  aaaodalton's  mambara,  aa  awl 
as  by  the  Long  Beach  community  at  large. 

My  wito,  Lee  joins  me  in  commending  and 
oongrahJtating  Dr.  Jutoa  Partay  for  hto  exoal- 
tent  service  as  president  of  Ihe  Long  Beach 
Dtolrict  3  ch««>ter  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Medtoal  Assodation.  We  wtoh  him.  hto  aon 
Jonathan,  and  daughter  Mariaa.  oonAnuad 
success  and  happiness  in  the  years  ahead. 


BUFFALO.  NY.  HOSTS  CANAL 
STAMP  CEREMONY 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OPHSWTOaK 
IN  THX  HOV8K  OP  SBPRBSDITATIVCS 

Tuesday,  June  2. 1987 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  11. 
1987,  my  hometown  of  Buffato,  NY.  was  hon- 
ored to  host  the  dedication  of  the  first  day 
cancellatton  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service's  new 
10  cent  canal  boat  stamp. 

Buffato  was  chosen  becauae  of  ite  localton 
as  the  waatem  tarminua  of  tha  htotoric  Erie 
Canal,  whtoh  featured  the  canal  boala. 

As  the  Postal  Service  daacribad  it  In  ite  pro- 
gram brochure  for  the  ceremony  martdng  Iha 
isauance  of  the  new  bkje  and  white  stamp  In 
ite  transportetion  series,  "the  canal  boat  waa 
a  far  cry  from  the  hardships  a«  stagecoach 
travel,  and  the  sturdy  craft  contributed  to  a 
htotoric  expansion  of  travel  and  oommaroa  in 
America 

At  thto  point  in  the  Record,  I  wouM  Hca  to 
indude  the  text  of  the  Postal  Saorice  news  r»- 
teaae  providing  more  data!  on  the  canal  boat 
stamp  and  ito  historic  background: 

The  Canal  Boat  stamp  was  designed  by 
Willlsm  H.  Bond  of  Arlington.  Virginia,  who 
^iti  designed  the  4.a-oent  Buekboard.  83- 
cent  Tow  Tnu^  14-oent  loelioat  and  3»-oent 
Bread  Wagon  stamps  in  the  Transportattoo 
Series,  and  the  30-cent  Alaska  Statehood 
commemorative  stamp  of  1984.  Hto  work 
was  under  the  direction  of  Howard  E.  Paine, 
a  design  coordinator  for  the  CltiaaiB'  Stamp 
Advisory  Committee.  Jack  Williams  served 
as  a  Postal  Service's  program  manager  tox 
this  project. 
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TtM  opaniiw  of  the  M*  Cuul  In  lUS 
mftwned  A  oMthod  of  tniMporUUan  whose 
hcydky  iMted  moee  than  W  yeon.  Canal 
boats  by  the  huadredi  earrtod  frelcht  and 
pMMiVMt  on  watonnun  that  erlBCRMMd 
the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Oraat  Lakes  states. 

SurprMm^.  It  had  taken  nearly  ISO  yean 
Iran  the  time  eanals  began  to  be  seriously 
advoeatod  until  the  first  ware  buOt  But 
eanali  and  eanal  boaU  quickly  caaght  the 
public  fancy  and  helped  soire  the  problem 
of  cooBBseroe  between  Inland  cmes. 

Cost  and  ooasf ott  ware  kayt  to  tbs  suooees 
of  the  caiMl  boat.  In  isat.  M  a  day  would 
eover  the  hlrtnc  of  a  boat  captain,  a  mule 
and  mule  driver,  and  would  pay  (or  the 
mule's  feed  and  the  rental  of  a  Sft-ton  canal 
boat  The  standard  frelcht  charts  on  the 
■rle  WM  three  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  but 
many  canals  charted  less.  And  while  stage- 
eoaehes  wars  faster,  many  travelera  pre- 
ferred the  relative  comfort  and  serenity  of  a 
eanal  boat's  placid  44nph  pace. 

Canal  boats.  charaeterlMd  by  their  low. 
wide  profUes  typically  had  rounded  bows 
and  blunt  stems  and  Included  cabins  In  the 
rear  whlefa  mUom  stood  more  than  30" 
above  deck  leveL  Passenter  ipace.  usually 
OB  the  cabin  roof,  often  was  traoed  by 
tables  and  chairs  and  an  awning  to  provide 
shade.  The  boats  were  stesred  by  a  sweep  or 
rudder  and  were  pulled  by  horses,  donkeys 
and  mules  which  were  tethered  to  the  boat 
with  long  ropes  as  they  walked  on  towpaths 
alongside  the  canals. 

Forwarding  stations,  grist  mills,  stores, 
hotels  and  taverns  sprang  up  along  canal 
routes,  and  canal  traffic  sustained  many 
local  economic  actlvitlee:  towns.  Industries. 
shops,  boatyards,  feedstores  and  wharf  and 
warebouae  activities. 

MMlar  of  caramoniaa  at  ttia  flrst  day  of 
iaaua  oaramony  in  ttw  Marina  Midtand  Bank 
AudNortum  in  Buflaio  was  WMtam  J.  MMsr, 
ganaral  managar/poatmaster  of  Iha  USPS 
Buffato  OMsion.  The  invocaton  was  daivarad 
by  Rav.  Jacob  C  Ladwon,  aaaociato  ractor, 
St  Joaapfi's  Calhadral.  «id  ttw  banadkiion 
offarad  b^  Rav.  Rk:hard  E  Btaniaslar.  pastor, 
Salam  Udharan  ChurcK 

Pmrki(mn»  incfcidad  JudMh  K  ^4oian.  vice 
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IF     THB     CONTRAS     COLLAPSE, 
UNTTBD  STATES  PACES 

BIOOKR  TASK  IN  CONTAININO 
MARXISM 
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HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 


puMc  laialiona  mariiating  Marina  Mkfland 
Bank;  D.  Ward  Fular,  praaMant  and  chief  ax- 
aciMtfa  ofHcar,  Amarican  Staamahip  Co.;  and 
Gordon  C.  Moriaon.  assiatant  poatmaatar  garv 
arai  nw  pnaaiaac  anan. 

AmonQ  ttw  honorad  juaats  ware  ttw 
stamp's  daaignar,  BM  Bond;  Icniimm  flapra- 
santaHve  Thaddaus  J.  OuMd.  who  had  served 
as  chainnan  of  the  Houee  Committae  on  Post 
Ofnca  w)d  Oil  Sarvtea;  Dr.  Matt  A  Gi^awaki. 
past  oommandar,  Adam  Plawadd  Amarican 
Peat  790;  and  Raymond  A  Gataghar.  Chair- 
man, Magara  FfonHar  Transportation  Author- 
Hy. 

Prasantatkm  of  ootors  waa  by  the  107th  Sa- 
curMy  Poioa  FUght,  Him  York  Air  Nattonal 
Guard.  Musical  salacbona  wara  offered  by  the 
"ki  Concert"  Ouartat 


ATITB 
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Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Spaakar.  many 
crittaa  of  Iha  adminiatrattons  poltoy  of  support 
for  the  Conbaa  In  Ntoaragua  have  failed  to 
ottar  a  ratfaHc  aHamaUva  to  that  policy.  In  the 
May  18  Wtf  Straat  Joumtf.  w  arttcle  entitled. 
"If  the  Conbas  Cotapsa,  U.S.  Faces  Bigger 
Task  m  Cont^ning  Mandam. '  daacribaa  tha 
coala  Invoivad  In  an  altamatlva  to  tha  Contraa 
as  staggering  both  in  terms  of  human  Kvas 
and  financial  irivaatmanu  The  arlxrle  quotas 
Susan  Kaufman  PuroaN.  an  expert  on  Latin 
America  at  tha  Council  on  Foreign  Ralattons, 
saying. 

If  Americans  are  chafing  now  at  having  to 
spend  tlOO  million  a  year  to  support  the 
Contras.  wait  till  they  se«  what  they'll  have 
to  spend  to  contain  the  Sandinistas  after 
the  Contras  are  disbanded. 

I  urge  my  coNaagues  to  read  the  foMowing 
ank:ie  and  consider  carefuNy  the  coats  irv 
volvad  In  a  poicy  other  than  supporting  ttie 
Conlraa. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  18. 

lom 

Ir  TRX  CONTSAS  COLLATSK.  UHITKS  STaVu 

Facss  Bioosa  Task  in  CoMTAiNno  Mastism 
(By  Clifford  Kraum) 

TaoociOALPA.  Homtnus.— Congress  last 
year  approved  aid  to  Nicaragua's  Contras  by 
a  whisker,  and  that  was  l>efore  the  Iran- 
Centra  arms  scandal. 

Now.  Congress  probably  will  cut  off  mili- 
tary aid— a  move  that  many  think  will  doom 
the  rel>els'  seven-year  effort  to  oust  Nicara- 
gua's Sandlnista  government.  And  obaerven 
throughout  Central  America  worry  that 
Washington  still  Isn't  focusing  on  the  vital 
question:  What  happens  then? 

"If  the  Contras  lose  the  war,  as  seems 
likely,  there  definitely  won't  t>e  peace  In 
Central  America, "  says  Oulllermo  Lacayo 
Ouevara  the  Christian  Democratic  presi- 
dent of  El  Salvador's  legislative  assembly. 

Refugees  would  be  a  big  problem.  Hondu- 
ran  officials  have  been  seeking  a  U.S.  pledge 
to  give  haven  to  the  estimated  15.000  Nica- 
raguan  guerrillas  and  their  families  in  the 
event  of  a  Sandlnista  victory.  Otherwise,  it 
is  feared,  the  Contras  would  seek  perma- 
nent sanctuary  In  Honduras,  then  destablize 
Tegucigalpa's  shaky  democracy.  One  con- 
cern Is  that  the  rebels  are  mostly  Illiterate 
peasants  who  wouldn't  fit  neatly  in  U.S.  so- 
ciety, either. 

HAasmoBs  or  msTASiLrrr? 

Unless  a  verifiable,  regional  settlement 
can  t>e  negotiated  before  Washington  loses 
its  Contra  card,  many  see  an  outright  Sandi 
nlsta  victory  as  a  harbinger  of  greater  Insta- 
bility In  Central  America,  with  guerrilla 
movements  in  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala 
gaining  new  momentum.  It  is  commonly  l>e- 
lieved  that  Contra  pressure  has  reduced 
Sandlnista  supply  shipments  to  the  Salva- 
doran  revolutionaries  since  1981. 

Some  people  see  a  need  for  an  expensive, 
long-term  U.S.  containment  policy  intended 
to  control  Marxist  advances  In  the  area. 
Such  a  program  might  entail  billions  of  dol- 


lars In  new  economic  sasistanoe  as  well  as 
deepening  military  Involvement,  perhaps 
even  a  permanent  UJS.  base  in  Honduras. 

"If  Americans  are  chafing  now  at  having 
to  spend  8100  million  a  year  to  support  the 
Contras."  argues  Susan  Kaufman  Purcell. 
an  expert  on  Ijttln  America  at  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations,  "wait  till  they  see 
what  theyll  have  to  spend  to  contain  the 
Sandlniatas  after  the  Contraa  are  disband- 
ed." 

AH  AISCOTOrV 

The  Contras  seem  likely  to  survive  IMT, 
but  they  may  then  l>e  in  serious  trouble. 
Washington  Rep.  Don  Honker,  a  Democrat- 
ic member  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  sub- 
conunlttee  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  says:  "Any  additional  funds, 
particularly  military  aid  to  the  Contras 
have  no  t>etter  than  a  30%  chance  of  passing 
the  House,  with  odds  Just  a  little  bit  better 
than  that  In  the  Senate."  Those  odds  could 
grow  longer,  depending  on  the  revelations  of 
the  current  congressional  hearings  on  the 
Iran-Contra  scandal.  Contra  leaders  them- 
selves say  they  need  the  aid  if  they  are  to 
persist. 

The  Contra  dependence  on  Washington 
for  money  and  on  former  Nicaraguan  Na- 
tional Ouard  officers  for  leadership  doesn't 
Iwde  well  for  their  future.  But  while  the 
Contras  can't  defeat  the  Sandinistas  mili- 
tarily, their  eventual  disappearance  might 
nevertheless  Jar  the  regional  balance  of 
power. 

"My  guess  is  the  Sandinistas  would  not 
return  to  their  old  ways  Immediately."  com- 
ments a  ranking  U.S.  diplomat  serving  In 
Central  America.  "They  would  continue  to 
fear  a  direct  U.S.  Invasion  from  the  Reagan 
administration,  which  Congress  cannot  con- 
trol." The  diplomat,  however,  suggests  that 
the  Sandinistas  "might  test  the  new  admin- 
istration" In  1989.  "It's  difficult  to  assume 
they're  Just  going  to  sit  In  Managua." 

No  one  knows  the  future  of  Nicaragua. 
The  Image  of  a  triumphant,  militaristic, 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst  Nicaragua  torments  antl- 
Communlsts.  Others  think  the  Sandinistas 
will  broaden  ctvU  and  economic  Utwrtles 
once  the  Contra  pressure  is  released.  Some 
observers  speculate  that  Managua  will  face 
serious  internal  political  pressures  from  the 
Nicaraguan  public  and  from  within  the  San- 
dlnista party  Itself  once  the  war  fades  and 
domestic  crackdowns  are  no  longer  justifi- 
able. The  Sandinistas'  future  may  be  pro- 
foundly affected  by  whatever  commitment 
the  Soviet  Union  makes  in  Nicaragua,  and 
by  the  moves  Washington  makes. 

"We  don't  have  a  wall  to  stop  Sandlnista 
ideology  or  subversives,"  complains  William 
Hall  Rivera,  the  Honduran  president's  chief 
of  staff.  "It  won't  l>e  a  fight  over  land,  but 
over  minds."  He  adds:  "We'll  need  a  Mar- 
shall Plan." 

In  the  early  1960s.  President  Kennedy 
faced  an  arguably  comparable  situation. 
Fidel  Castro  quickly  consolidated  his  revolu- 
tion in  Cuba,  defeated  a  U.S. -organized 
counterrevolutionary  force  and  attempted 
to  export  his  Ideology  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. Colombia.  Venezuela  and  Boliva.  His 
adventurism  failed,  partly  t>ecause  Washing- 
ton pushed  Alliance  for  Progress  social  pro- 
grams and  military  training  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, but  mostly  because  of  Indigenous  antl- 
communlsm  in  the  hemisphere. 

Things  could  be  worse.  Left-wing  move- 
ments In  Central  America  have  lost  strength 
over  the  past  few  years,  and  revolution 
doesn't  seem  to  be  brewing  In  the  region. 
Still.  Nicaragua's  neighbors  aren't  fully  pre- 
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pared  to  face  a  consolidated  Sandlnista  gov- 
ernment and  the  ideological  and  mUltary 
forays  that  such  a  regime,  unchallenged, 
might  make. 

Coata  Rica  has  no  army  to  protect  the 
Jungle  frontier  It  shares  with  Nicaragua. 
Honduras,  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala  are 
tanpoverlshed  countries  with  shaky  democ- 
racies. And  civilian  leaders  in  thoee  naUons 
predict  that  long-term  regional  tensions  will 
give  their  militaries  excuses  to  remain  fully 
mobilised  azxl  to  exeri  political  power.  All  of 
Managua's  neighbors  share  similar  fears: 
that  cities  will  swell  with  refugees,  that  for- 
eign Investors  will  shy  away  from  the  region 
and  that  the  Sandinistas  will  infUtrate  their 
countries  with  Marxist-trained  student, 
union  and  peasant  leaders  promoting  Nicar- 
agua's "revolution  without  frontiers." 

PKSSSOaS  OH  COSTA  BICA 

CosU  Rlcans  don't  expect  to  see  Ssndi- 
nlsta  tank  columns  rolling  Into  San  Jose. 
Their  concern  is  that  Nlcarag\ia  won't  be 
able  to  stem  the  migration  of  dissidents. 
Refugees  would  Increase  Costa  Rica's  al- 
ready serious  housing  and  employment 
shortages.  "Social  pressures  will  build," 
wsms  German  Serrano  Pinto,  a  leading 
Costa  Rican  opposition  politician. 

To  avert  such  a  situation,  CosU  Rican 
President  Oscar  Arias  is  pushing  his  fellow 
Central  American  presidents  to  sign  a  peace 
plaiu  calling  for  cease-fires  and  amnesties, 
an  end  to  aid  to  guerrilla  forces  and  free 
elections  across  Central  America,  before  the 
U.S.  Congress  votes  on  Contra  aid  again.  He 
says  his  plan  has  a  greater  chance  to  t>e  ac- 
cepted by  the  Saninlstas  now  because 
"afterwards,  there  won't  l)e  the  pressure" 
on  Managua  to  seek  a  settlement. 

Nevertheless.  President  Arias  says  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Contras  may  make  a  bad  situ- 
ation In  Central  America  even  worse.  Since 
every  dictator  needs  a  scapegoat,  he  says 
the  Sandinistas  might  miss  the  Contras 
once  the  rebeU  withered  away.  "Managua 
uses  the  Contras."  claims  the  Costa  Rican 
president,  "ss  an  excuse  to  take  away  indi- 
vidual liberties,  as  an  excuse  to  Justify  the 
catastrophe  of  their  Marxist-planned  econo- 
my and  as  an  excuse  to  Justify  to  the  world 
having  a  hungry  people." 

The  view  from  Managua  is  as  varied  as  the 
Ideologies  that  manage  to  survive  under  the 
revolution.  Enrique  Bolanos.  the  leader  of 
Nicaragua's  besieged  business  community, 
says  he  expects  the  Sandinistas  to  crack 
down  harder  on  the  private  sector  and  polit- 
ical opposition  If  the  Contras  are  defeated. 
Carlos  Huembes,  a  dissident  labor  leader, 
beUeves  that  "without  the  Contras.  the  San- 
dinistas will  have  to  Invent  other  pretexts  to 
explain  their  repression.  There  will  be  more 
Instability  in  Central  America.  Including 
Nicaragua.  .  .  .  It's  historical  that  Marxists 
in  power  eliminate  each  other." 

BSOADKH  rSKBDOIlS? 

Alejsndro  Bendsna.  the  secretary  general 
of  Nicaragua's  foreign  mlnstry,  sajrs  a  relax- 
ation of  XJS.  pressure  would  bring  at>out 
broader  political  freedoms.  Including  the  re- 
opening of  opposition  newspaper  La  Prensa 
and  Radio  Catolica.  The  Nicaraguan  diplo- 
mat said  negotiations  with  the  U.S.  and  Ni- 
caragua's neightwrs  could  even  eliminate  Ni- 
caragua's need  for  Soviet  block  military  ad- 
visers. But  he,  like  others  on  the  Central 
American  left,  sees  a  cut  in  Contra  ftmding 
as  a  possible  precursor  of  more  unrest. 

"The  closer  we  come  to  a  final  defeat  of 
the  Contras."  warns  Mr.  Bendana.  "the 
greater  the  possiblUty  of  a  direct  American 
intervention.  Ronald  Reagan  won't  want  to 
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go  riding  off  into  the  sunset  without  a  San- 
dlnista feather  in  his  10-gallon  hat." 

Another  leftist.  Salvadoran  rebel  leader. 
Rut>en  Z^amora.  thinks  an  end  to  the  Con- 
tras would  help  his  revolution.  "The  U.S. 
would  be  abandoning  Its  child."  he  claims. 
""If  Wastilngton  cuts  aid  to  the  Contras. 
what  assurance  will  there  be  that  Washing- 
ton won't  also  eventually  cut  aid  one  day  to 
CPresident  Joee  Napoleon]  Duarte?  Duarte 
will  feel  Insecure." 

The  stakes  are  highest  for  Honduras,  to 
which  thousands  of  Contras  would  escape  a 
Sandlnista  romp.  Honduran-Contra  rela- 
tions have  been  testy  for  years,  with  Teguci- 
galpa sometimes  blocking  U.S.  aid  shlp- 
menU  to  Contra  camps.  PoUowing  reports 
that  Contras  were  getting  drunk  and  beat- 
ing and  raping  Honduran  peasants  along 
the  border  In  1985,  the  Honduran  command- 
er-in-chief at  the  time.  Gen.  Walter  Ixjpez, 
ordered  the  Contras  to  concentrate  their 
forces  in  one  frontier  region  where  they 
could  be  letter  controlled.  Gen.  Ijovkl, 
speaking  through  an  Intermediary  in  Hon- 
duran army  Intelligence,  told  Contra  leaders 
that  he  would  deploy  the  air  force  and  three 
battalions  of  the  llOth  Brigade  to  enforce 
his  decision.  The  Contras  moved. 

OUT  or  HOHDOSAS 

Last  November,  in  the  wake  of  the  Iran- 
Contra  scandal.  Honduran  President  Jose 
Aacona  and  the  top  military  brass  asked  the 
\3&.  for  assurances  that  the  Contras  would 
l)e  out  of  Honduras  and  doing  their  fighting 
within  Nicaragua  by  midyear.  Washington 
agreed.  Honduran  and  U.S.  sources  say  the 
agreement  has  been  largely  Implemented, 
with  all  but  about  3,000  Contras  now  out  of 
Honduras  and  with  Contra  logistical  re- 
sources gradually  being  transferred  from 
the  Honduran  mainland  to  Swan  Island  in 
the  Caribl>ean. 

But  most  Honduran  analysts  believe  that 
It  is  Just  a  matter  of  time  l)efore  the  Con- 
tras return.  "It's  much  better  if  the  Contras 
win  and  we  get  a  democracy  in  Nicaragua," 
says  Honduran  Vice  President  Jaime  Rosen- 
thal, "but  In  Honduras,  there's  a  sense  of 
opposition  to  the  Contras.  We  have  to  think 
atwut  our  democracy. 

And  what  do  the  Contras  say  about  a 
future  without  their  own  presence?  Carlos 
Ulvert.  the  Contras'  former  foreign  secre- 
tary, says  rebel  forces  have  been  a  key  ele- 
ment in  the  Reagan  administration's  suc- 
cessful containment  of  the  Sandinistas  over 
the  past  seven  years.  Without  congressional 
aid  to  the  Contras,  he  predicts,  pressure 
would  build  In  Central  America  for  the  U.S. 
to  open  Its  doors  to  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed Nlcaraguans  whose  only  training  \a 
In  the  handling  of  assault  rifles.  'South 
Miami  Beach,"  he  adds,  "would  become  the 
South  Bronx. 
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PARRAOUT  MIDDLE  SCHCX>L: 
RECCX3NIZED  POR  EXCELLENCE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


nt  THX  HOVSI  or  RXPHSSEHTATIVia 

ruetday,  June  2, 1987 
Mr.  DUr^CAN.  Mr.  Spaakar,  Farragut  MhMe 
School,  tocalad  in  KnoxvWa,  TN,  has  baan 
recognized  by  the  Deporbnant  of  Education  as 
one  of  the  outstandkig  achools  in  the  country. 
I  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  pay  bbuto  to  the 
school,  the  students,  faculty,  and  principal.  Dr. 
DonaM  Rhodes,  for  this  acoompWvnan 

The  school  was  judged  superior  on  the 
basis  of  several  atbibutes,  Inctudkig  its  aca- 
demic goals,  its  mcreaaed  acadetrac  stand- 
ards for  the  students,  the  dnjg-free  envirorv 
ment,  the  staidents'  proficiency  on  nattonal 
achievement  tests,  and  students  and  teachers 
attendance  and  dropout  rates. 

I  am  proud  to  have  this  outstandkig  school 
located  in  my  disbict  and  congratulate  all 
those  who  contributed  toward  its  succesa. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  PATRICIA  F.  SAIKI 

or  HAWAII 
a  THE  HOU8S  or  REPRBBSnTATTVXS 

Tuesday.  June  2,  1987 
Mrs.  SAIKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  during  several  rolteaM  votes  last  week, 
and  I  wouM  like  to  express  my  position  on 
those  votes. 

On  rolteaM  No.  145,  I  wouW  have  voted 
"aye";  on  roltaall  No.  154  I  woukJ  have  voted 
"aye";  and  on  roMcaU  hto.  155  I  also  would 
have  voted  "aye"  had  I  been  present 


HSIARINOS  ON  IRAN-CONTRA 
CONNECTION  LEAD  TO  REV- 
ELATIONS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORK) 

OPHXW  JgaSBT 
in  TBI  BOUSE  OF  RKPRESEirr  ATTVEB 

Tuesday,  June  2, 1987 
Mr.  FLORK).  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  hearings 

on  the  tran-Contra  affak  continue  to  uneerth 
new  findings,  indteattons  are  emerging  that  the 
picture  that  we  have  so  far  is  becomkig  more 
complex. 

Ties  between  key  administratton  figures  and 
the  unf  oWing  involvement  in  the  tundkig  of  the 
Contras  in  Ntearagua  are  being  made  every 
day  as  ttw  hearings  progress.  For  exampte, 
testimony  from  individuals  wtx)  were  personal- 
ly involved  in  the  resupply  of  Vne  Contraa, 
such  as  Tomas  Castilto,  contradtols  eerier 
verstons  that  the  administratton  had  given  out 
in  November  1986.  Others  who  have  been  at 
the  heart  of  the  operation  from  the  days  when 
tt  was  first  formulated  and  through  its  execu- 
tion, such  as  former  National  Security  Adviaar 
Robert  McFarlane,  have  shown  that  tha  Presi- 
dent was,  indeed,  aware  of  what  was  going  on 
in  the  White  House  basement  office  of  0«ver 
North.  More  and  more  Information  Is  pointing 
to  the  conckjston  that  we  dto  not  have  an  ac- 
curate story  in  the  beginning. 

Both  the  select  committee  hearings  and 
special  prosecutor  Lawrence  Walsh  have  one 
goal  in  mind:  The  tnjth.  Fndtog  that  buth  and 
making  the  final  connections  may  take  mora 
time.  But  that  buth  is  Important  for  the  UnMad 
Steles  and  for  the  confklence  of  the  paopte. 
Hopefully,  the  hearings  and  the  truth  wM  re- 
store our  confklence  in  the  law  tt»t  we  aN 
swear  to  and  live  by. 

The  repercusstons  of  the  IrarvContra  hear- 
ings and  the  facts  that  are  coming  out  piece 
by  piece  have  akeady  had  their  effect  upon 
the  American  peopte.  I  am  inckxing  betow  an 
editorial  from  the  Gtoucester  County  Times  of 
Woodbury,  NJ: 
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laan  to  Ra«a*ji  8u>wlt  1 

An  nil— t>Hni  plet«f«  of  PrMfctaBt  Ra»- 
gMi't  fionign  poUey  to  wniilm  from  Um 
miKoaBtn  liMilim  Itathar  tbaa  ImIiic 
bMsd  OD  ■tntade  ooBunttiiMnta.  foraign 
pollrqr  ilwwiUil  Into  duiivoua  baok- 
rtwItiM  In  wbleh  oontrlbutloBfi  to  tbo 
mtna  eooM  mis  iwooUieMt 
I  tnm  »  gntefnl  U  A  ■itiilnlrtratinn 

ItMt  a  qoM  pro  quo  osMad  batwaan  the 
Unttad  atataa  and  aneh  ooontrt 
AraMa.  BranaC  IWwan.  South 
teaal  haa  not  baan  provan.  But  thare  are 
traabUiw  tmWnrttT-r  that  the  azaeuttra 
bnneh  aoMeMad  tha  aid  o(  manj  of  tta  alUaa 
aitnaia  to  ■■■■i'*""*"*'  tha  In- 
of  ttM  lagWattva  bnnefa.  Such  a 
snitaal  naa  of  pewar  by  a  pi  ■aidant  undar- 
Bima  ^>»»  fundanMBtal  damocratle  piincl- 
plaa  of  tha  natten  and  thraatana  to  daatroy 
U  A  eradtbOtty  In  (onlsn  aapttala. 

It  to  dttOeult  to  baUara  tha  artmtnlarra> 
tton'B  pfotaatatlona  that  thara  ware  no  eon- 
betwaan  tha  multl-mllUon-doUar 
tv  foralsn  powen  to  tha  oontraa 
and  tha  wmtncnaaa  of  tha  Unitad  Stataa  to 
dtftvar  hnmaiilatii  f avon  or  kmi-term  bene- 
flta,  although  tha  Whlta  Houae  oontlntiaa  to 
attrlbota  It  to  pun  colnridence  and  oollae- 
ttvanahrata. 

Unkliw  behind  tha  taatlmany  ara  dlaturb- 
Inc  iimaalliaM  that  tha  ptaaldent'a  Involve- 
ment eouM  make  him  vulnarable  toehartea 
of  dallbarat^  Ttolatinc  a  eaogreaaional  ban 
on  aupplTlnc  aid  to  tha  eontraa. 

Former  If attanal  Saeorlty  Adriaer  Robert 
C.  HePMriane  ham  teatlflad  that  he  briefed 
tha  praaldant  aoawwhat  regularly  about  the 
oontraa  aid  program.  MePariana  alao  mid 
that  he  aoUdtad  oontrlbutlana  for  the  oon- 
traa from  the  Saudli  at  leaat  onoe.  Reagan 
now  haa  ooneadad  that  he  not  only  thanfced 
the  Saodla  for  their  oontrlbutlana  but  that 
he  hdd  dlacuariona  with  them  before  decid- 
ing to  double  their  monthly  donatlona. 

The  White  Hoiho  orlglnaUy  denied  that 
the  Praaldent  waa  eonadonaly  aware  of  the 
maartre  drlllan  and  National  Seeurtty 
Oounen  effort  to  funnd  foreign  dollara  Into 
the  contra  fund,  and  admlnlatiatlon  apokea- 
mm  had  denied  that  the  praaldent  aetuaUy 
bad  aoilclted  funds  for  the  oontraa. 

But  as  more  rerelatlona  oome  out  of  the 
beartogh  the  White  Houae  line  Is  being  al- 
tered to  aucgeat  that  even  If  the  prealdent 
did  airildt  contra  aid  and  condone  the  aollel- 
tatlon  of  foreign  support,  the  law  barring 
contra  aid  could  not  restrict  the  prealdent 
from  ezerdalng  hia  "constitutional  histori- 
cal power"  to  conduct  the  nation's  foreign 
p^ley  as  he  aeea  fit 

The  admlnlatratlon  has  even  suggeeted 
that  the  Bnlanrt  amendment,  barring  all 
non/humanltarian  aid  to  the  oontraa  be- 
tween 1089  and  IMS.  Is  uncoMtttutlonaL 
This  theory  could  provide  a  defense  for 
White  House  officials  who  might  find  them- 
selvea  in  court  someday. 

Menrlane.  a  major  player  In  the  formula- 
tion of  the  pcriley,  has  Introduced  some 
fairly  credible  evidence  Unking  the  preal- 
dent direetly  to  the  contra  akl  scam.  It  wUl 
be  left  to  former  national  aeenrlty  advisor. 
Rear  Adm.  John  M.  Polndezter,  who  Is 
scheduled  to  testify  in  June,  to  fill  In  the 
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PRODUCT  LIABILITT  RKFORli— 
AN  ISSUE  WHOSE  TUCE  HAS 
COME 


But  regardleH  of  the  extent  of  Reagan's 
Involvement  legal  or  Illegal,  there  Is  Uttle 
question  that  this  president  saw  fit  to 
pursue  a  foreign  policy  that  was  one-dlmen- 
slonal  In  its  goals  and  dangeroualy  self-de- 
feating In  Its  ultimate  impact. 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

ornwToax 

Di  THi  Hougg  OF  »pmmirTATnm 

riMSdaK  /iMM  t  iM7 

Mr.  VEHT.  Mr.  SpMkor.  auddaniy,  aMhough 
nM  aurpnaai^y,  preouci  BanaRy  laiuiii  naa 
baooma  an  Imports*  laauo  In  ma  Houaa.  I 
v(gw  ttiis  M  •  poaMv*  glap  bacauaa  I  balav* 
ttwgg  rafonna  tn  long  owardua.  AMmugh  I 
hgwc  giwgya  baan  a  supporlaf  of  Fadaral 
product  UbMy  rafonn,  I  have  wHhhaid  co- 
aponaortng  any  parttcular  lagialation  in  tha 
pail  I  gm  iNa  day,  howavar,  oogponaortnQ 
H.R.  1115  in  ordar  to  damonalrgla  my  wtiola 
naanan  auppon  lOr  proouci  saoaRy  rarorm. 

I  )oln  a  groailng  numbar  of  coaponaora  lor 
Wa  Importam  iagiBlaMon  and  took  forward  to 
moving  a  viabla.  bipwUaan  bM  through  tha 
Houaa.  I  command  Chairman  Fumio  of  tha 
SuboommMaa  on  Commaroa,  Conaumar  Pro- 
Mcacn  ano  uompaaBvanaaa  or  ma  energy 
and  Commaroa  CommMaa  for  hokflrtg  haar- 
inga  on  thli  important  iaaua.  I  look  forward  to 
woildng  wNh  Chairman  Ftomo  and  ifM  auttwr 
of  H.R.  1115  to  axpadMouaty  mova  product  I- 
aUWy  lagialation  througfi  the  subcommHtaa. 


THE  UNPRECEDENTED  TREK  OF 
HERNANDO  DE  SOTO 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEn 


orruMusA 


DI  THB  Houas  or 


ATnm 


Tuesday,  June  Z,  1997 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Spaakar.  although  many 
paopta  aaaodata  tha  dtooovary  of  tha  Miaaia- 
aippi  RIvar  wNh  liamando  da  Soto,  not  much 
mora  la  popularly  ivKNvn  atwut  tha  Irak  of  tiiia 
bold  axplofar  arid  oonqul*^*fe^-  Floridtana  ara 
famMar  wMh  liia  name  bacauaa  It  waa  In  our 
State  that  the  Oe  Soto  expadWon  began,  in 
fact,  tha  State  of  Ftorida  haa  taken  a  kaan  In- 
taraat  In  tracing  Da  Soto's  path  afKl  haa  suc- 
caaafuNy  marked  and  reeoarchad  thrae-fourtha 
of  the  trail  within  the  State.  Other  Stataa 
croaaaa  oy  tna  lm  aoto  axpaoraon  ara  aiuiar 
In  tha  procaaa  of  marking  or  have  complatad 
tha  marking  of  tha  trai.  In  oommamoraHon  of 
tha  May  annlvaraary  of  Da  Soto's  arrtvai  In 
Horfcla,  I  wn  Introducing  tha  "Da  Soto  Nalton- 
tf  Trrt  Study  Act  o^  1967,"  whk:h  wouM  au- 
thoriza  tha  study  and  idantificatkxi  of  Da 
Soto's  traM,  doing  ao  in  cooparatkxi  with  the 
tunior  Senator  from  Ftorkla.  Boa  Qtmham, 
wlw  la  a  strong  supporter  of  ttw  trai. 

In  the  early  1530'a.  Da  Soto  gained  fame  In 
tha  ooriquaat  of  tfte  Incaa  of  Peru.  He  la  ac- 
krtowladgad  as  being  tha  first  European  to 
have  arttarad  Cuzoo,  the  Inca  capital.  After  re- 
luming to  Spain  with  many  riches,  he  married 
a  woman  of  notabia  prominanca,  but  aoon 
graw  triad  of  tha  dviHzad  Ufa  of  the  timaa. 
Spain  ttian  appointed  him  aa  tha  royal  deputy 
for  ttM  Fkxidaa. 

In  lata  May  1539,  De  Soto  and  his  men 
came  aalwre  aomewhere  on  the  weet  coast  of 
Ftorfcla.  tha  exact  k>catk)n  being  sIHI  di^Mtad. 
Thay  spent  savarai  moniha  in  wftat  ia  today 


June  i,  1987 

Florida  and  ttian  moved  on.  AMhough  ttia 
aKad  route  ia  undaar,  the  party  traxalad 
norviwaro  mrougn  uaorgn.  me  oarosnaa.  am 
preoaoiy  aa  lar  norm  aa  larwiaaaaa.  rrom 
mara.  ua  swto  vavaiaa,  wa  oaaava,  mrou^ 
Alabama.  Miaaiaalppi.  and  Arkanaaa  and  poa- 
•Mv  ttvouoh  OUalwma.  and  Lcnirtana  Ha 
dtod  on  May  21.  154Z  mi  waa  buried  in  Iha 


June  2,  1987 

TRAOEDT  OF  LIFE  IN  CASTRO'S 
CUBA 


Last  FrUey,  Sanatora  Qraham,  Chiles, 
BuMPcns.  Fo^vLER,  Hefun,  Pryor,  Sanforo. 
Shelby,  and  Stennis  Introduced  a  bM  to 
study  tha  Da  Soto  Trail  in  hopaa  of  indudkig  H 
m  tha  NaMonal  Trala  Oyalam.  Today  i,  atong 
with     RapraaantaHvae     Ireland,     (.ehman, 

HUTTO,  NELtON.  CHAI>PELL.  QRANT.  FASCELL, 

Tom  Lewis,  Biu  Young.  Sam  Gibsons,  Mi- 
chael BiuRAKis,  Clay  Shaw.  Connie  IMack, 
Claude  Pepper,  Andy  MacKay,  Bill  McCol- 
LUM.  Larry  Smtth,  and  Damel  Mica,  am  irt- 

•  .  -     *  -       M^^    I  1  ■  1 1  i^  1 1  ■  al  I    I      ,     II.  ,   .1  -  « 

provna  lor  me  nenDncaaon  am  manong  oi 
tha  anUra  tral  of  IHamarxto  da  Soto  from  tha 
tima  ha  came  to  FlorUa  and  marcfwd  acroaa 
the  land  bridge  of  the  Santa  Fe  River  and 
went  northward  arKi  weatward  to  tfta  Miaaia- 
aippi  wttara  Na  bonas  ware  iaM  to  raat  in 
thoaa  troublad  waters.  Imaglrta,  thoee  3  years 
of  loumay— an  educatton  to  hImaeH  and  to 
mankirKl.  He  waa  first  to  know  intimately,  over 
a  tong  parted  of  time,  the  Indians  of  the 
Southeast  Ha  was  a  oouragaoua  man,  and 
hia  route  la  a  spectacular  Wstorfcal  route, 
which  needs  to  be  adequately  marked.  I  am 
glad  to  share  the  entlHiaiaam  of  Senator 
Qraham  and  other  Members  of  Congraaa  In 
thia  effort  and  hope  that  my  coNeaguee  wii 
)oin  in  support  of  Ihia  piece  of  iegiaiation. 


JOHN  H.  BSTERLINE  RETIRES 


HON.  ROBERT  L  WISE.  JR. 


or 


VnOIKIA 


ni  TBI  HOUSB  or  RXntSSBrTATTVIS 

Tuesday,  June  2. 1987 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  John  H.  Ester- 
Ine.  profeeeor  of  poMttoai  science  at  the  CaH- 
fomia  State  University  at  Pomona,  has  deckl- 
ed to  retire  after  a  diatinguishad  career  both  in 
d^)tomacy  and  higher  education.  The  academ- 
\c  quarter  now  juat  erving  wW  be  Dr.  Eater- 
line's  last  at  Gal  Poty. 

Dr.  Eatariina,  although  a  raaklent  of  Califor- 
nia, apent  a  week  in  my  cortgraaaional  diatiict 
during  the  last  election  cyde  to  observe  poK- 
tica  mountaineer  style.  Before  kxig  he  was 
marching  In  tocal  town  paradea,  feasting  at 
pig  roasts,  and  ganeraMy  becoming  an  adopt- 
ed Weet  Virginian.  Although  from  "that  big 
State  out  West,"  John  was  able  to  learn  much 
from  my  constituents— a  memory  he  now 
sfwrea  In  hia  traveia  to  other  areas  of  the 
country  and  worW— a  walking,  talking  adver- 
tisemant  for  Waat  Virginia.  We  wouW  wak»me 
him  back  at  any  time. 

I  wouM  like  to  add  my  heartiest  wall  wishes 
to  John  on  this  change  in  hia  statue.  I  do 
know  that  he  will  contimie  to  write  and  lecture 
in  the  United  States  and  arourxl  the  world, 
and  hope  that  ha  wM  make  Waat  Virginia  a 
frequent  deatination. 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

opcALirouriA 
nr  TBI  HonsK  or  rxprjeskhtatitcs 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1987 
Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker- 
Fidel  Castro  kills,  malms  and  tortures.  It 

is  that  simple.  Today,  yesterday,  tomorrow. 

No  one  seriously  denies  It.  Most  isnore  it. 

This  statement  by  Gen.  Vernon  Waiters,  our 
ambasaador  to  the  United  Nationa,  recently 
appewed  In  the  Wail  Street  Journal.  The  Anv 
basaador  goes  on  to  discuss  the  tragedy  of 
life  in  Castro's  CutM  and  the  faikjre  of  ttw 
United  Nattons  to  address  this  Issue. 

I  commend  this  artide  to  my  colleagues  and 
invite  them  to  Join  with  over  85  Members  from 
both  sides  of  tfie  aisle  In  a  resolution  I  have 
introduced  which  condemns  Castro's  atroc- 
ities and  urges  the  United  Natk>ns  to  investi- 
gate the  continuing  vtolation  of  fundamental 
rightainCuba 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  21, 
1987] 

Castko's  Qxjuio  Should  Buaoair  XJJU.'b 

COHSCimCB 

(By  Vemon  Walters) 

Fidel  Castro  kills,  malms  and  tortures.  It 
is  that  simple.  Today,  yesterday,  tomorrow. 
No  one  seriously  deiUes  It.  Most  ignore  it. 
When  I  escorted  Mr.  Csstro  In  Washington 
in  1959.  he  was  Imposing  "revolutionary  Jus- 
tice" at  home  by  shooting  people  in  front  of 
national  television  cameras.  "Be  gentle  with 
him."  many  urged  President  Elsenhower, 
"lest  we  force  him  Into  the  arms  of  the  Rus- 
sians." Shortly  thereafter,  Mr.  Castro  re- 
ceived a  tlcker-Upe  parade,  spoke  at  Har- 
vard, and  met  with  Vice  President  Richard 
NUon  and  Secretary  of  SUte  Christian 
Herter. 

He  then  went  home  to  imprison  hundreds, 
indeed  thousands,  of  Cut>an  citizens.  In  his 
first  year  of  power  he  seized  all  2M)  Catholic 
schooU  in  Cuba,  expelled  500  of  700  Catho- 
lic priests,  and  drove  out  all  but  200  of  the 
3.000  Catholic  nuns.  Armanndo  Valladares. 
a  Junior  clerk,  found  himself  caught  In  the 
vortex  of  this  revolutloruur  purification. 
His  autobiocraphy.  "Against  All  Hope."  re- 
counts In  horrifying  and  verifiable  detail 
the  filth  and  degradation  of  Cuban  prison 
life— 22  years  of  it. 

When  Mr.  Castro  celebrated  the  10th  an- 
niversary of  the  CulMin  liberation.  Mr.  Val- 
ladares was  still  in  prison.  Yet  we  were  en- 
couraged to  t>e  patient,  to  understand.  We 
were  told  that  threats  and  denunciations 
would  not  move  Mr.  Castro,  but  that  trade 
would.  We  were  advised  to  coax  him  away 
from  the  Soviets  and  to  ease  him  out  of  to- 
talitarianism. The  sympathetic  analysts  of 
the  day  even  urged  us  to  understand  the 
Cuttan  regime's  need  to  violate  human 
righU  in  the  name  of  revolutionary  Justice 
and  equality. 

Mr.  Castro  has  confirmed  repeatedly  that 
he  t>ecame  a  Communist  at  age  17  and  will 
remain  one  to  the  day  he  dies.  Nevertheless, 
some  still  argue  that  one  cannot  t>elleve 
what  he  says  In  these  matters.  His  admirers 
treat  him  as  If  he  were  a  young,  naive  revo- 
lutionary. To  do  so  is  to  condenscend  to  Mr. 
Castro  and  to  delude  ourselves. 

By  the  time  I  next  met  with  Mr.  Castro  in 
March  1982,  to  see  if  there  were  any 
grounds  for  negotiations  l>etween  the  U.S. 
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and  Culia,  Mr.  Valladares  and  countless 
others  were  entering  their  third  decade  of 
torture  and  humiliation  in  CulMui  prisons.  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  did  not  luiow  of  Mr.  Val- 
ladares' plight  then.  I  should  have  linown.  I 
should  have  asked. 

This  year  I  did  ask— at  last  month's  meet- 
ing in  Oeneva  of  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission.  I  wasn't  asking  for  Ar- 
mando Valladares  himself,  since  President 
Francois  Mitterrand  of  France  and  Bellsario 
Betancur  of  Colombia  had  obtained  his  re- 
lease in  1982.  I  asked  for  the  release  of 
those  who  still  struggle,  still  persevere 
against  all  hope.  In  the  Cuban  gulag. 

In  Oeneva  last  month,  the  U.8.  called 
upon  the  conscience  of  the  world  to  con- 
demn Mr.  Castro's  concentration-camp 
treatment  of  political  dissenters.  No  one 
outside  the  Soviet  bloc  denied  our  allega- 
tions. Few  even  disputed  the  merits  of  our 
case.  Nevertheless,  when  we  began  our  ef- 
forts no  one  gave  us  a  chance  of  success. 
Many  of  our  friends  warned  that  human- 
rights  abuses  in  Cul>a  are  old  news  and  too 
political.  Some  pointed  to  the  solidarity  of 
the  nonallgned  bloc,  to  which  Cuba  belongs, 
and  to  the  unity  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  to  Justify  preventing  even  consid- 
eration of  our  resolution  condemning  Mr. 
Castro's  atrocities.  Why  now?  they  asked  re- 
peatedly. If  not  now.  when?  I  replied.  We 
have  seen  28  years  of  Mr.  Castro's  censor- 
ship, religious  persecution  and  psychiatric 
terror.  How  many  generations  of  Culjans 
must  suffer  l>efore  the  world  takes  note? 

To  those  who  accused  the  U.S.  of  "politi- 
cizing" human  rights,  I  replied  that  If  the 
human-rights  issue  is  not  political,  what  Is? 
I  challenge  anyone  to  name  a  U.N.  Issue 
that  is  without  a  political  aspect.  To  those 
who  cited  a  duty  to  support  a  fellow  "nona- 
llgned" nation.  I  ask.  does  "nonallgnment" 
demand  remaining  nonallgned  between  the 
torturer  and  the  victim?  Besides,  Cul>a  is 
alwut  as  nonallgned  as  the  Byelorussian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 

To  those  Latin  American  nations  that 
proudly  exereise  their  recently  won  demo- 
cratic freedoms,  I  ask:  How  can  you  wave 
the  banner  of  Latin  solidarity  to  protect  Mr. 
Castro's  dictatorship  and  then  vote  to  con- 
demn Chile  for  human-rights  abuses?  Pope 
John  Paul  II's  recent  visit  to  Chile  foctised 
press  attention  upon  human  rights  under 
President  Augvisto  Pinochet. 

Compare  Gen.  Pinochet's  Chile  to  Mr. 
Castro's  Cuba.  Both  nations  have  popula- 
tions of  roughly  10  million.  Culw  has  1.4 
million  exiles;  l>e8t  estimates  give  Chile 
fewer  than  5.000.  Moreover,  emigration 
from  Chile  Is  essentially  open.  Buy  a  ticket 
and  leave.  Cuban  emigration  is  virtually  air- 
tight. Chile  cooperates  with  D.N.  n4>Por- 
teurs  on  human  rights.  Not  even  the  Red 
Cross  is  allowed  to  peer  into  the  Cuban 
gulag.  The  newspapers  La  Epoca  and  Hoy 
speak  for  the  Chilean  opposition  in  San- 
tiago. No  voice  speaks  for  the  opposition  in 
Havana.  Members  of  the  Chilean  opposition 
met  with  the  pope  and  foreign  reporters  to 
denounce  the  Pinochet  government.  In 
Cuba,  no  one  talks  freely  to  foreigners,  espe- 
cially to  representatives  of  the  foreign 
press. 

In  Geneva,  when  crippled  victims  of 
Cuba's  prisons  entered  commission  meet- 
ings, I  overheard  a  West  Ehiropean  diplomat 
ask.  "What  kind  of  circus  is  this?  Not  a  very 
reassuring  comment  from  a  concerned  West- 
em  observer.  Nevertheless,  this  "circus"  of 
survivors  caught  the  attention  of  the 
world— or  at  least  of  the  world  press.  Diplo- 
mats who  have  instructions  to  vote  with  Mr. 
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Castro  clearly  felt  uncomfortable  and  em- 
barrassed. They  sought  a  face-saving  solu- 
tion. 

India,  the  world's  largest  democracy,  the 
motherland  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  provided 
the  "solution."  The  Indian  delegate  intro- 
duced a  procedural  escape  clause  that 
stopped  the  growing  human-rights  momen- 
tum. By  one  vote,  the  so-called  t^lncipled 
practitioners  of  apolitical  human  rights 
denied  the  U.N.  the  opportunity  tc  judge 
Mr.  Castro's  generation  of  torture.  Venezu- 
ela, Argentina,  Peru,  Colombia  and  Mexico 
all  voted  with  India  to  spare  Mr.  Castro's 
reputation.  Costa  Rica,  unarmed  and  threat- 
ened by  a  Cuban  instrument  on  its  lx>rder, 
cast  its  vote  against  Mr.  Castro— a  vote  of 
conscience  and  courage. 

Yes,  the  n.S.  lost  the  procedural  vote,  but 
it  won  the  campaign.  Those  who  protected 
Mr.  Castro  shamed  themselves.  Now,  when 
their  dtiaens  demand  explanations  they 
offer  claims  of  "sovereignty"  and  "Inde- 
pendence"—answers  that  would  sound 
hollow  to  those  still  captive  in  Cuba.  Few  of 
my  UJI.  colleagues  ask  anymore,  "Why 
now?"  The  question  hss  become,  "What 
took  you  so  long?"  The  Castro  regime 
stands  accused  before  the  world. 

Jose  Marti— the  father  of  Cuban  inde- 
pendence—once said.  "A  battle  lost  is  a  com- 
mitment to  a  battle  to  be  won."  iSi.  Castro's 
gulag  remains.  The  "circus"  is  not  over.  The 
U.S.  will  be  back.  The  conscience  of  man- 
Idnd  demands  no  less. 


SUPPORTS  ARMENIAN 
GENOCIDE  COMMEMORATIVE 


HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

OrmCHIGAM 

nr  THK  HOUSI  OF  rxfrssentativib 
Tuesday,  June  2,  1987 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Mnhigan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  today  to  register  my  support  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  1 32,  a  measure  to  name  April 
24,  1988  as  a  national  day  of  remembrance 
for  the  Armenian  genocide  of  1915  through 
1923. 

There  is  always  much  cortroversy  over  the 
passage  of  this  commemorative  resokition. 
We  routinely  pass  hurxJreds  of  commemora- 
tive nr)easures  each  se8Sk>n  with  ti>e  greatest 
of  ease.  Why  Is  it  VnsX  wtien  we  have  It  within 
our  power  to  desigruite  a  day  to  remember 
the  brutal  deaths  of  1 .5  millton  huntan  beings, 
so  many  difficutties  are  encountered? 

The  intent  of  this  legisiation  is  to  let  our 
Nation  pause  artd  reflect  on  the  Importance  of 
the  basic  human  right  to  live  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  cokx,  mirvxity  or  majority  status.  I 
have  cosportsored  House  Joint  Resokition 
132  for  this  reason. 

My  colleagues  and  I  who  have  cosponsored 
this  measure  do  noi  intend  to  reprimand  the 
present-day  descendents  of  tt>e  Ottoman 
Empire.  We  are  not  niaking  any  judgments  on 
their  morals  artd  values  or  thoee  of  their  an- 
cestors. What  we  wish  to  do  is  simply  menwri- 
alize  the  kws  to  the  human  race  of  the  Nvas, 
talents,  and  culture  of  those  Armenians  killed 
in  the  gerKicide. 

In  1981,  Elie  Wiesel  said  of  the  Jewish  Hol- 
ocaust "Before  ttie  piannir^g  of  ttie  final  sohi- 
tion.  Hitler  asked,  'Who  remembers  the  Arme- 
nians?' He  was  right  No  one  remembered 
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R«-    Jiii  wi^iJiM    I— Hirt  m  pMi  nirt  fr-^ 
tarn    ao  «i«  MMdial*  ooutd  do  »»•«  •»  *wm- 


June  g,  1987 


By  PM*«  Houw  JoM  nMoMion132.  ttw  Not  to  to  undon*  by  hto  i 

HmwtofnMiiMW<rtiiw  vow*  to  mnmrbm,  rtor  SMraivy  HoiM  now  mtM  to  pMS  out 

^^      ^^     «((»«  pMpi*  to  nMW  toto.  wnglMm.  and  lunton  loioo  to  h»>p  In- 

■uttarad  by  tto  Annant-  dMduali  p»otoct  «»«n»«ly«»  from  ••*  cancar 

^^      ^  -      byiwdMattonof 


ARIZONA  STATS  COACH  SUP- 
PORTS  FOOTBALL  COACHKS 
RnTRBMKNT  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


m  TBI  Boun  or  ■■namrr attvis 
TM»aia%  June  Z.  1997 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  SpMiwr.  on  Fabiuary  11. 
I  ModiKMd  taoMMon  wNch  wouM  Aw  «w 
Aimrtcwi  Foo«Ml  CoMhM  AaMcWton  to 
pnMWa  cotogM*  tootod  ooMtot  •  401(10 
rattwiNM  pi«v  H.R.  10S8.  CoMh  John 
CoQpw.  Aftnn*  Stoto  UntvmNy'*  hmH  too(- 
btf  coach  proMUMl  ttw  tolowtng  oommante 
dboul  ttw  propoatf  bacauM  to  waa  unatola  to 
atond  a  lunchaon  hald  tor  ooachaa  from 
aooaa  ttw  oounky.  I  want  you  to  to  awara  of 
Na  aupport  tor  my  ba. 

Teteann 


WtuMttttOK,  DC. 

I  am  aomr  I  un  unable  to  Join  you  today. 
PlesM  paa  alooc  thli  mtmaae. 

Doe  to  the  Job  dl«»laoanent  (actor  within 
the  T««tM'»"t  uinff  Inn  quality  educator- 
ntrhm  do  not  have  a  retirement  procrwn 
even  though  they  five  many  yean  of  aervloe 
to  their  fiiifrilnn  House  bill  1093  repre- 
aenu  a  aelf-lnltlaUve  on  the  part  of  the 
membenhlp  of  the  American  FootbaU 
Coacbaa  Aaoctation  to  rectify  this  problem. 
I  ttna^  uiie  you  to  act  favorably  on  thla 
bill  ao  thla  worthy  aroup  can  bealn  to  deter- 
mine Ita  own  destiny. 

JoHxCoona. 
Head  Fo<M)aa  Coach.  Arlaona  StaU 

Univertitg,  Tempe  AZ. 


RAT-BANS  AND  LOTION:  THE 
NKW  AND  IMPROVED  HODEL 
PRESCRIPTION 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

ormw  JBUST 
m  THB  Bouaa  or  asraaaaarATrvcs 

TutMday,  June  2.  1987 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Spaakar,  a  cantorpiaoa  of 
ttHa  admlniatralton's  polcy  haa  baan  ttw  Uaa 
ttwl  Qovammant  ahould  play  a  minimal  rota  In 
piotocMng  its  cMzana  and  that  indMduats 
should  uaa  tttair  boutabapa  to  improva  thair 


Mr.  Oparttar.  tor  yaara  adanttais  have  baan 
wwning  ua  that  CFCa— chtorolluorocarbona- 
tn  daaboylng  our  anna  layar.  Tto  daalruo- 
tton  of  tto  cmna  layar  is.  In  turn.  pnxkJdng 
Nghar  mddanoaa  of  sMn  cancar  tor  not  on»y 
aunlwi  siillMisiaats  but  alao  tor  anyone  In- 
volvad  in  rouHna  outdoor  actMdaa.  In  othar 
words.  If  wa  do  not  taka  adton  now,  avan 
wdWng  tto  doo  or  mowtng  tto  lawn  wM  m- 
votva  a  high  sMn  canoar  rtak. 

RadMton  from  ozona  daptation  can  alao 
cauaa  aya  cataracts  and  has  grava  impica- 
Itons  for  not  only  humans  but  also  animals 
wtd  fish,  crapa  and  plants. 

Up  untH  racanOy.  our  Nation  had  a  racord 
ws  could  to  proud  of  m  tto  aiaa  of  CFC  ra- 
dudion.  CFCs  wara  bannad  from  aaroaola  10 
yaws  i«o.  Howavor,  CFCs  oonHnua  to  to 
uaad  in  rafrigarants  and  in  styratoam.  N  was 
anooungino  to  aaa  tto  Envlronmantal  Prolac- 
lion  Ao«wy  «xl  tto  State  Dapartmant  in- 
voiwwl  in  miamaltonai  nagotialions  to  raduca 
CFCs  and  Inaisting  on  a  9fr-paroant  raducion 
wortdwida.  It  was  anoouraging  to  saa  agraa- 
mant  in  prindpla  among  31  nations  that  Cf=C 
production  should  to  rsduoad  by  25  parcani 
as  a  first  step. 

What  is  not  ancouraging  Is  tto  conoarted 
aftort  ^ipaianl  in  Sacralary  Hodal's  ramarto 
to  undarcut  Ihaaa  nagoHations.  When  asked 
about  thia  irrasponstite  remartw,  Hodel  said 
that  to  was  only  trying  to  provide  tto  Presi- 
dent wNh  a  aaoond  option. 

Mr.  Spaakar.  I  say  to  my  coNeagues  ttot  tto 
Model  remedy  is  no  optton.  Even  It  it  were 
wofltabte.  even  if  you  couW  provide  every 
mwt,  woman,  chiM,  and  every  spades  of  plant 
or  «*nri  wMh  a  hat.  aungtaaaaa.  and  SPF-15 
lollon,  thia  wouW  only  to  a  Band-AkJ.  This  in- 
terim maaaura  wouM  not  prevent  further  dete- 
rioralion  of  tto  ozone  layer  and  our  chikJren 
and  their  chiMren  wiH  be  paying  for  this  type 
of  shortsightedness. 

Rather  than  tooUng  at  a  no-optton-optton. 
Modal  «id  hie  aaaociates  ahouM  to  actively 
8uppor«ng  efforte  to  condude  negotiattona.  By 
ttfdng  auch  a  quealtonabte  poaMton.  Secretary 
Modal  la  dwnaging  our  Nation's  cradUMy  and 
commWmant  m  tto  intemabonal  negotiations. 


A  DIFFERENT  VIEW 


Whan  schoote  aooaa  tto  country  were  caft- 
mg  tor  imprawad  nulrttton  programa  and  for 
protedton  of  tto  Schod  Lunch  Program,  thia 
taa  daaaifying  katohup  aa  a 
and  piomoting  lofu  over  hamburg- 


of  nu- 
Mwiiialton  and  concern  about  tto  fuMi- 
I  plana  in  tto  event  of  a  nude- 
thia  adn*iialralton    inatead  of 
aeeMng  negotiaMd  agreemente  to  reduce  nu- 


tyof 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

or  GSOKOIA 
HI  TBS  BOU8S  or  RSPMSmTATIVCS 

Tue»day.  June  2. 1987 
Mr.  GINQRICM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
very  interested  by  tto  recant  death  of  Benia- 
min  Under  in  Ntoaragua  and  ite  indirect  con- 
nectton  to  tto  IraivConIra  hearinga  in  Waah- 
Ington.  I  think  calumniate  WWam  Buckley  and 
Joeeph  Sobrwi  have  put  theee  evente  in  tto 
proper  contawl 


trrom  tto  Wastalnctm  Post.  May  31. 1M71 
Was  Xjnnea  A  Comcuwurr 
(By  WUllam  F.  Buckley  Jr.) 
The    poignant^-and    Infurlatlnc— appear- 
ance of  tto  parente  of  Benjamin  Under 
twf ore  a  usmiaslnnal  onmmtttee  last  week 
requires  us  to  ask:  What  on  earth  Is  loint 
on?  Rep.  Connie  Mack  (R-Fla.)  tried  to  teU 
tto  grievinc  parente  that  tto  moment  waa 
not  Ideal  for  ««^-<"«— «"y  the  drcumstanoes  of 
their    aon't    death:    tMit    no.    tto    parente 
yanked  across  the  ezchance  that  huce  tap- 
estry of  historical  disorder  that  la  making  It 
all  but  bBpoaslble  to  recognise  what  tto  es- 
sential story  line  la. 

The  tapestry  In  question  shows  tto  con- 
trss  as  a  ^^rt*""*^  force,  fed  by  mean-minded 
cold  wmrrlors,  bent  on  killing  Innocent 
people  enoged  In  pastoral  reforms.  I  swear, 
anyone  watching  tto  nightly  news  on  CBS 
would  never  think  to  aasnrist»  the  contras 
with  the  Idea  of  Ulieration.  There  is  not.  on 
CBS.  a  moment  given  over  to  the  idea  of  tto 
oontras  or  to  the  Inequities  of  tto  govern- 
ment ttoy  are  fighting.  Hollywood  could  go 
no  further  than  Dan  Rather  in  polarising 
the  princteielr  Daniel  Ortega,  bowing  his 
head  reverentially,  mourning  tto  death  of 
I>»njM«in  Under.  Mrs.  Ortega  kissing  tto 
weeirfng  mother.  Then  ratrtat-tat  marhlne 
gun  Inirste  of  contras.  preparing  with  their 
illegal  arms  to  klU  more  Benjamin  Unders. 
more  innocent  Nlcaraguans. 

And  we  get  further  perafwisllnaMons. 
Eugene  Hasenftis.  like  Benjamin  Under,  was 
Involved  In  Nicaragua.  What  he  did  was  to 
get  shot  down  by  the  Sandinistas,  caught 
trying  to  get  arms  to  the  contras.  He 
liecame  the  object  of  media  Ignominy.  The 
reckless  merchant  of  death,  helping  on  a 
voluntary  twsis  to  lirlng  more  misery  to  a 
torture-ridden  people.  He  Is  the  complement 
of  Benjamin  Under. 

It  is  ironic  that,  one  continent  removed,  a 
trial  proceeds  against  Klaus  Barbie.  There  it 
is  absolutely  dear  wto  are  the  heroes,  who 
are  the  villlans.  The  vlUlans  were  those 
Frenchmen  who  simply  went  along.  The 
heroes  were  the  men  and  women  of  the 
night  who  struggled  to  save  one  Jew  here, 
one  there:  one  innocent  child  on  Monday, 
another  on  Friday.  These  were  people 
headed  for  death  camps,  at  tto  hands  of  a 
totalitarian  regime.  Nicaragua's  regime  has 
not  reached  the  level  of  Intensity  in  lU  war 
against  ite  own  people  reached,  say,  In  Cam- 
bodia by  Pol  Pot  and  the  Khmer  Rouge,  but 
the  question  to  ask  Is:  In  what  direction  Is  it 
headed? 

The  300.000  Nlcaraguans  who  have  fled 
Nicaragua  during  the  past  eight  years,  pre- 
ferring to  do  It  while  they  can  rather  than 
to  leave  as  the  boat  people  left  Indochina, 
know  the  direction  in  which  Ortega  Is 
fHwf  Nicaragua— in  the  direction  that 
Castro-so  volubly  admired  by  Oretga— has 
taken  Cutta:  a  totalitarian,  militarised  sUte. 
The  heroes,  in  an  orderly  canvas,  are  hardly 
the  Benjamin  Unders  who  travel  to  Nicara- 
gua primarily  to  encourage  the  regime, 
rather  than  merely  to  build  dams.  But  try. 
Just  try,  to  get  ttot  story  vte  CBS— or, 
indeed,  vte  the  most  talkaUve  Democratic 
spokesman. 

The  frustration  Is  brilliantly  captured  by 
Joseph  Sobran.  who  writes:  "Was  Benjamin 
Under,  the  young  American  engineer  killed 
by  antloommunist  forces  In  Nicaragua,  a 
communist?  He  was,  says  the  columnist 
Richard  Cohen,  'a  man  whose  Intent  wss  to 
make  life  a  l>it  t>etter  for  NIcaraguan  peas- 
ante  ...  a  dreamer  out  to  bring  a  little  light 
to  a  dark  comer  of  the  world.'  Teah.  iMit 
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was  to  a  communist?  Tto  New  York  Times 
reporte  that  his  friends  described  him  as  a 
'pollUoal  activist  lnt«ested  in  Central 
American  causes.'  Well,  was  he  a  commu- 
nist? He  was  'a  founder  of  a  campus  group 
called  Committee  in  Solidarity  with  the 
People  of  El  Salvador.'  And  was  he  a  com- 
munist? 'He  was  a  self-effacing.  genUe 
person  with  a  twinkle  in  hto  eye  and  a 
laugh.'  aaya  bis  friend  Millie  Thayer.  The 
nearest  thing  to  a  straight  answer  Is  provid- 
ed by  The  Wsshlngton  Post:  Under  and 
other  foreigners  in  Nicaragua  'are  among 
the  thousands  of  Intemadonalistjut  who 
tove  come  to  Nicaragua  to  work  for  the 
Biip^«^«-*««  cause.  Many  are  Cul>ans  or  East 
Europeans  sent  by  their  governments.  Init  a 
larger  numlier  are  American  and  West  Euro- 
pean volunteers.' " 

The  Bsivilinit^f  tove  given  their  people 
genocide  (of  the  Mlskito  Indians),  poverty 
(national  Income  down  about  40  percent),  a 
one-party  state  (the  opposition  for  all  in- 
tente  and  purposes  does  not  exist),  an  end  to 
preas  freedom  (La  Prensa  is  finally  shut 
down  completely),  an  end  to  civil  rlghte 
("suspended")  and  compulsory  military 
service  (75,000  men  under  arms).  There 
tove  always  been  some  Americans  who  sym- 
pathise with  the  communists,  but  not  many 
of  them  tove  been  lionised. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times.  May  31. 
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Wrt  Not  Probk  thb  IirvnnGATOKS? 

(By  Joseph  Sobran) 

On  the  same  newcast  ttot  announced  the 
death  of  Rite  Hayworth,  and  maybe  for  re- 
lated reasons,  the  nation  was  apprised  of  a 
bawdy  and  baseless  rumor  that  Fawn  Hall, 
Oliver  North's  secretary,  had  smuggled  doc- 
umente  out  of  the  White  House  in  her  un- 
derwear. Coverage  of  the  Iran-Contra  hear- 
ings has  sunk  perilously  near  the  Rons  Bar- 
rett leveL 

We  are  in  for  every  detail,  however  trivial, 
of  administration  misconduct,  however  tech- 
nical, with  the  added  proviso,  the  Juicier  the 
better.  Keeping  perspective  in  such  an  at- 
mosphere Isn't  easy.  Whether  the  Reagan 
administration  vioUted  the  Boland  Amend- 
ment, while  it  was  in  effect.  Is  being  focused 
on  as  If ,  in  isoUtlon,  it  were  a  morally  criti- 
cal fact. 

But  if  you  step  back  from  these  proceed- 
ings and  the  histrionic  indignation  ttot  at- 
teiMte  them,  and  look  at  the  profile  of  recent 
oongressioEUd  investigations,  you  are  struck 
by  a  remarkable  pattern. 

At  one  time  it  wss  customary  to  Investi- 
gate communist  and  pro-communist  activi- 
ties. Now  our  elected  officials  concentrate 
their  attention  on  antl-communlst  activi- 
ties—whether by  the  CIA.  the  FBI  or  the 
National  Security  CounciL  We  referee  our 
own  side,  while  Ignoring  infractions  by  the 
other  side. 

What  is  mlitting  from  the  ctirrent  investi- 
gation is  more  than  scrutiny  of  overtly  pro- 
communist  forces,  however.  We  need  some 
investigation  of  the  Investigators  them- 
selves. 

As  Congress  seeks  links  l>etween  the  NIca- 
raguan Contras  and  the  White  House,  It  Is 
pertinent  to  ask  atwut  links  between  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  SandlnlsU  govern- 
ment. Some  visite  tetween  congressmen  (in- 
cluding Democratic  Rep.  Pat  Schroeder  of 
Colorado)  and  the  Sandinistas  have  been 
publicised.  Others  tove  not.  A  few  ques- 
tions 

Did  two  congressmen  and  a  senator  have 
amorous  affairs  with  a  Sandinisto  diplomat 
in  Washington? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tto  answer  is  more  consequential  for  the 
fate  of  this  hemlsph««  than  the  well-venti- 
lated questlcm  of  what  time  Doxma  Rice  left 
Gary  Hart's  townhouse.  Rumors  atout  the 
unnamed  senator's  alleged  affair  briefly 
reached  the  papers  a  few  years  ago:  allega- 
tions atout  the  two  congressmen.  If  memory 
serves,  did  not. 

Did  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  act  on  disin- 
formati(m  fed  him  by  tto  Sandiniste  gov- 
ernment? 

Has  Democratic  Rep.  Ronald  Dellums  of 
Calif  otnU  had  close  personal  ties  with  Fidel 
Castro  and  the  former  communist  regime  of 
Orenada? 

Did  Rep.  Edward  P.  Boland  himself,  the 
Massaehusette  Democrat  who  sponsored  the 
amendment  in  the  headlines,  conceal  evi- 
dence of  some  fellow  Democrate'  assodation 
with  a  Soviet  front  organization? 

The  answer  to  all  these  questions  is  yes, 
according  to  "The  Revolution  Lobby,"  by 
Alan  Brownfeld  and  J.  Michael  Waller.  This 
Ixioklet,  published  in  IMS  by  the  Council 
for  Inter-American  Security,  not  only  cites 
chapter  and  verse  for  ite  charges,  but  even 
includes  reproductions  of  some  of  the  docu- 
menU  it  quotes.  Tet  Congress  and  the  press 
tove  ignored  these  charges  and  the  evidence 
for  them. 

Of  course,  it  is  understandable  that  Con- 
gress should  avoid  confronting  possible  der- 
elictions and  misdeeds  of  ite  members.  But 
an  adversary  press,  whose  duty  is  to  be  criti- 
cal of  the  legislative  as  well  as  the  executive 
branch,  of  Democrate  as  well  as  Republi- 
cans, and  of  the  left  as  well  as  the  right,  has 
no  excuse  for  passing  over  them. 

A  strange  ethos  pervades  the  press  nowa- 
days. Digging  up  scandal  about  anti-commu- 
nist forces  is  honored  as  "investigative  Jour- 
nalism." while  funding  scandal  on  the  left  is 
scorned  as  "McCarthyism."  The  result  is 
that  pro-communist  groups,  some  of  them 
fimded  and  directed  from  abroad,  may  oper- 
ate not  only  with  legal  impunity,  but  also 
with  exemption  from  embarrassing  publici- 
ty, even  when  they  inveigle  elected  officials 
into  their  doiitgs. 

Is  it  plausible  that  furtive  mlstotovior 
occurs  exclusively  on  the  political  right?  On 
the  contrary,  doesn't  it  stand  to  reason  ttot 
countries  with  no  opposition  parties,  no  In- 
dependent Judlciaxies  and  no  free  press 
would  seize  the  present  chance  to  dispatch 
agente  to  sulnrert  the  United  Stetes  ("the 
enemy  of  humanity,"  according  to  the  San- 
diniste national  anthem)  an(L  if  possible,  to 
compromise  some  of  our  leaders? 

If  Mr.  Boland  Is  any  indication.  Congress 
is  not  going  to  Investigate  Itself  without 
some  prodding.  And  the  communist  coun- 
tries are  not  going  to  investigate  themselves. 
There  is  no  Kremlin  Ethics  Committee: 
there  are  no  crusading  niuckrakers  from 
Pravda. 

If  the  Free  World  Is  going  to  get  the  fuU 
picture  it  needs,  the  American  press  is  going 
to  tove  to  do  double  duty  snd  start  scruti- 
nizing the  left  along  with  the  right 


COLUMN  DETAIU8  CONGRES- 
SIONAL MEDDLING  IN  FOR- 
EIGN POLICY 


HON.  GERALD  BJl.  SOLOMON 

OP  HKW  YORK 
nf  TBI  BOUSE  or  RSPRXSENTATIVCS 

Tuesday.  June  2,1987 

Mr.  SOLOIWION.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  uaualty 
have  to  wait  for  tto  syndkarted  cotomns  of 
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Evana  and  Novak  H  wa  want  to  read  tto  dalhv 
itive  account  of  any  conlrovaray.  Such  la  tto 
caae  with  tto  moat  dangaioua  lartdency  of  tto 
postwar  era,  tto  rampant  encroachment  of 
Congreaa  on  tto  foreign  pofcy  prarogativaa  of 
tto  Preaident 

Key  patttapw  indude  tto  loltowino: 

quiat  worda  from  tto  White  Mouaa  that  fna 
tuning  by  535  preatoenta  or  aecratartea  of 
state  can  wreck  any  mMtary  opeiatton  are 
acn«)utoualy  ignored  on  Capitol  Mil."  And  "mi- 
cromaraging  PraaMent  Reagan's  potdas  from 
Ci^iMol  HW  is  foolhardy  in  tto  big  iaauae  of 
arms  contrd  and  U.S.-Soviet  relattons.  But 
trying  to  dtotete  tto  minutiae  of  complex  mili- 
tary dedatons  in  a  polkry  ao  dolcate  as  guar- 
anteeing tto  free  flow  of  oT  out  of  tto  Per- 
sian GuN  makes  mkaomanaging  from  Capitol 
HiM  tft  eapedaNy  dangerous  game." 

MxroLmo  ni  TBI  Oxnr 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Although  President  Reagan  announced  on 
Feb.  25  ttot  the  United  States  was  "commit- 
ted to  insuring  the  free  flow  of  oil"  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  his  message  was  Ignored  by  a 
Congress  now  reveling  in  second-guessing 
his  Persian  Gulf  policy,  including  (temands 
by  the  pro-Israel  bloc  ttot  Saudi  Arabte 
provide  VS.  landing  rlghte  for  air  cover. 

Regarded  by  some  Republicans  as  the 
keeper  of  the  Reagan  flame  in  the  Senate, 
Republican  Leader  Rotert  Dole  did  not 
desert  Reagan  to  lash  him  for  Persian  Gulf 
recklessness  untU  the  presumably  inadvert- 
ent Iraqi  missile  attack.  Overnight  Dole 
switched  from  protector  of  Reagan  to  pro- 
tector against  the  use  of  n.S.  power  in  ttte 
Gulf  without  string  after  string  attached. 

With  Dole  in  the  lead,  wild  swings  from 
Congress  tove  laid  down  demands  to  ensure 
perfect  health  and  safety  for  X3JS.  sailors 
mimning  Navy  stiips  assigned  to  protect  Ku- 
waiti tankers.  One  such  demand,  which  the 
president  could  not  accept  and  which  fur- 
ther spUU  the  United  States  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  is  the  demand  for  laiMling  rIghU. 

A  White  House  aide  remarked  privately: 
"The  attack  on  the  Stark  increased  the 
threat  to  the  United  States  in  the  Gulf,  but 
it  Increased  the  threat  to  the  president  in 
Congress  a  whole  lot  more." 

Capitol  Hill  micromanaglng  efforts  were  a 
clear  signal  that  with  the  1988  election  fast 
approaching.  Congress  wante  to  control 
even  delicate  military  operations  that  dear- 
ly fall  within  the  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity of  the  president.  That  seems  true  even  if 
the  chance  of  their  resulting  in  combat 
somewhere,  sometime  is  remote. 

The  micromanagers  should  know  that  an 
insurance  policy  against  ooml>at  has  never 
existed.  Yet,  quiet  words  from  the  White 
House  ttot  fine-tuning  by  535  presldente  or 
secretaries  of  stete  can  wreck  any  military 
operation  are  scrupulously  ignored  on  Cap- 
itol Hill. 

The  demand  for  Saudi  Arabian  landing 
rights  is  completely  out  of  line  with  what 
Adm.  William  Crowe,  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  told  President  Reagan 
last  Friday.  Air  cover  to  protect  the  sailors 
who  will  protect  the  tankers  is  "definitely" 
not  needed  at  this  time,  he  claimed. 

The  election-year  politics  ttiat  is  now  de- 
manding lanrting  rights  from  the  Saudis  is 
the  same  brand  ttot  produced  an  anti-Saudi 
fire-storm  two  weeks  ago.  The  pro-Israel 
congressional  bloc,  always  eager  to  embitter 
the  United  Stetes  against  the  Arabs,  infuri- 
ated Reagan  by  demanding  that  he  kill  tto 
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of  11  F-lSa  to  Riyadh  to  punish  the 
}  for  not  eboitnc  the  Inql  jet  that  at- 
tacked the  Stark.  The  lyintaiwi  claimed  the 
gawlfc  wore  »r'— '■i«m  In  the  Incident.  Aa 
for  the  Mie  of  the  F-lSa.  Rea«an  had  not 
eren  drafted  a  meaace  to  OoncreM. 

That  attack  on  the  Saudto  aet  the  ata«e 
(or  the  new  demand  (or  landinc  rlchU  ai 
the  uamiimlnnal  mtcroraanagen  etepped 
np  their  Interf eranee  tat  the  Pwalan  Oulf 
ertata.  RepubUean  Sen.  Richard  Lugar.  urn- 
ally  ahievd  and  level-headed  on  delicate  for- 
elcn  poUey  uuueenM.  mid  over  the  weekend 
that  (kOure  of  the  Saudis  to  prorlde  landtaic 
rights  could  undermine  the  entire  Reagan 
plan  for  protecting  Kuwaiti  tankers. 

But  Inst  rail  of  air  cover.  Adm.  Crowe 
wants  help  from  the  Saudi  AW  ACS  early- 
wamtaig  aircraft,  supplied  by  the  United 
States.  He  may  well  get  It,  even  though  the 
cautious  Saudis  have  asked  nothing  from 
the  United  States  hi  the  way  of  military 
protection,  and  stlU  have  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Iran. 

Two  American  dlplomau  were  attacked 
last  week  In  Kgypt,  a  foremost  American 
friend  tai  the  Arab  world.  That  Is  new  evi- 
dence of  why  even  the  pro-UA  Arab  states 
prefer  to  keep  the  American  profile  between 
low  and  Invisible  In  their  countries.  Pro-Ira- 
nian Shilte  extremlsU  are  strategically 
placed  underground  In  Kuwait  and  other 
Oulf  states,  waiting  to  blacken  the  eyes  of 
America. 

ICIcromanaging  President  Reagan's  poU- 
eice  for  Capitol  Hill  is  foolhardy  In  the  big 
tasues  of  arms  control  and  UwS. -Soviet  rela- 
tlons.  But  trying  to  dictate  the  minutiae  of 
complex  military  decisions  In  a  policy  so 
delicate  as  guaranteeing  the  "free  flow  of 
otl"  out  of  the  Persian  Oulf  makes  micro- 
managing  from  Capitol  Hill  an  especially 
dangerous  game. 


or 


HONDURAS  CONFERENCE 

HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

orcAuroawiA 
■  H0U8B  or  BXPUSKirTATrvn 
Tuesday.  June  2,  1997 

Mr.  LEWIS  Of  CMHomta.  Mr.  Speakttr.  I  re- 
cwilly  attandwi  ttw  mMling  of  the  Frst  C«v 
Iral  Amgflcan  Contarano*  on  Trade,  Invest- 
ment and  Devetopmeot.  coepoosored  by  the 
QUM  Economic  Actton  IntWute  and  the  Urn- 
tkmel  Congress  of  Honduras.  This  most  in- 
fornwHve  end  dynamic  galhering  of  business 
leedara  Md  puMc  sector  officials  from  Quate- 
mtfa.  El  Sdvador.  Costa  Rica.  Honduras,  and 
Pwwma.  as  wel  as  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  rapraaanH  the  kind  of  initiatives 
which  must  be  i^ndartaken  by  serious  individ- 
uite.  both  govenwnental  and  private,  in  order 
to  bring  tong-tarm  staMty  and  economic 
growVi  to  this  beaulilul  but  troubled  region, 
our  rteighbor  to  the  south. 

As  the  debate  continues  reganing  the 
UnMed  States'  rote  in  the  region,  let  us  ac- 
knowladge  the  fine  efforts  being  made  by  or- 
ganizattons  such  as  the  Glot>al  Economic 
Action  Institule  in  bringing  together  the  pubfo; 
and  private  sectors  of  Central  and  North 
America  toward  a  new  arxi  more  beneficial 
pwtnership.  Lei  us  also  listen  and  learn  from 
those  indMduala  participating  in  these  efforts. 
wor1(ing  very  hard  for  the  sake  of  all  people. 
WMh  this  l(ind  of  dedk:ation.  there  can  be  a  re- 
aotving  of  the  problems  facing  ua. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Global  Economic  Acion  IneMule,  fol- 
lowing this  oonlaranca  and  In  concert  wNh 
leadkig  pubic  and  private  sector  mdMduala.  is 
developing  a  strategy  for  the  ragton  based  on 
the  re^uttg  of  the  oonlaranoa.  I  kx*  forward  to 
Wa  mwallve  ami  wetooma  the  partcipaion  of 
aH  concerned 

OVOIMtW  or  TMS  OOtmENCt 

Cert^  fundamental  vaiuea.  basic  orienta- 
tiona  and  penraatve  atMudaa  provided  a  dto- 
Uncltve  frwneworic  wNhin  which  the  First  Cen- 
tral Americwi  Conference  on  Trade,  Inveet- 
menl.  and  Devatopment  conducted  Ks  delK>- 
sraNona  on  the  topic  of  economic  develop- 
ment Theee  basic  prlndplaa  were  dearly  aet 
forth  by  John  Svahn,  former  domealto  poicy 
adviaor  to  Preeident  RonaM  Reegan  They  in- 
clude: 

First,  a  recognition  of  Individuals  as  rational 
ecorxynic  decisionmakars; 

Second,  a  role  for  Qovammanl  which  cerv 
term  on  determining  and  removing  obalaciea  to 
indMdual  Initiative:  and 

Third,  an  emphasis  on  the  positive  econom- 
k;  «id  social  oonaequenoea  of  the  notion  of 
"pride  of  owftership". 

This  empfwsis  on  ecorxMnic  freedom  based 
on  a  commitment  to  private  enterprise  finds  its 
counterpart  In  the  public  realm  m  a  profourKl 
dadfcation  to  politk:al  liberty  or  liberal  democ- 
racy. The  inHmato  link  between  the  two  was 
reilerated  throughout  the  contisrence  by  both 
hiorth  American  and  Latin  American  partici- 
pants. The  openir^  remarics  by  former  Sena- 
tor Eugene  McCarthy,  chairman  of  the  Gfobal 
Economic  Action  Institute,  expltcitty  addressed 
this  connection  as  they  advocated  continuity 
in  American  foreign  policy  based  on  the  twin 
principles  of  ecorwmic  freedom  and  political 
liberty.  The  perspective  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can pMlKipants  was  alao  forcefully  expressed 
In  the  prepared  remarks  of  fonner  Costa 
Rican  President  Luis  AKwrto  Monge  as  well 
as  in  the  address  of  Honduran  President  Jose 
Azcona.  The  process  of  democratization,  they 
both  argued,  is  inaaparablo  from  the  pursuit  of 
peece  arxi  ecorx)mfc  deveiopnwnt  in  Central 
America.  As  Carlos  Montoya,  Presidert  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Honduras,  put  it  "Eco- 
nomic freedom  and  polittcal  liberty  always 
march  togattwr." 

Combined  with  these  fundamental  vahies 
was  a  basic  orientatkw  toward  dealing  with 
these  issues  of  political  ecorxxny  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  broad  interrwtional  perspec- 
tive. This  was  eviderKed  rx>t  only  by  the  pres- 
ence of  European  arxi  Asian  representatives 
but  in  the  pronounced  tenderx:y  to  address 
the  issues  at  hand  in  light  of  tfte  irxxeasingty 
important  reelity  of  g/obai  lnterdependerx». 
Isolation,  wt)etf>er  political  or  economic,  was 
advocated  by  no  one.  Instead  the  emphasis 
was  on  open  maricets  and  the  free  exchange 
of  goods  arxi  ideas,  irx:iudmg  the  commitment 
to  take  seriously  successful  rrxxiels  of  devel- 
opment regardless  of  geographic  proximity. 
Not  surprisingly,  the  devetopment  experience 
of  ttie  newly  industrialized  nations  of  the  Far 
East  was  ttie  sut>)eci  of  considerabte  discus- 
sion. 

Even  the  most  casual  participant  wouU  no 
doubt  have  observed  that  the  impetus  for  this 
gtotwl  orientation  was  provided  by  a  most 
conscious  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
GkJtMl  Economic  Actnn  Institute  to  an  esaen- 
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IMy  acMat  agenda.  As  special  adviaor  Jere- 
miah Schnee  reminded  task  force  members, 
"aclton"  is  the  insMule's  mkkfle  name.  This 
attttuda  was  umllimad  througout  the  confer- 
ence as  each  dtocuaston  was  purpoaaly 
guMed  toward  faahioning  specific  potcy  rec- 
ommendaitona  and  the  forging  of  a  gtobal 
aclton  network  to  impiament  them.  RecaNng 
the  wiadom  that  prograas  comas  only  from  urt- 
raaaonahle  people.  Dr.  Moee  Durst  the  Sentor 
Director  of  the  Institute,  pointedly  challenged 
the  pwticipanls  during  the  farewell  dinner  to 
act  accordkig  to  the  tofty  ideals  propounded 
at  the  conlererKe  and  embedded  in  ttie 
GEAI's  Jakarta  Proposals. 


KARL  DREXEL:  A  LIFETIME  OF 
SERVICE 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALiroairiA 

nf  TH>  HOtTSI  or  BXPaaSDTTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  June  2.  1987 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  Mr.  Speeker.  Karl 
Orexel  was  a  man  wtK>  spent  his  wtx>ie  Kfe 
helpmg  the  people  of  Contra  Costa  County 
and  promoting  education.  Karl  died  on  Satur- 
day. May  23.  at  the  age  of  73  after  a  lifetime 
of  devotion  to  the  educattonal  devetopment  of 
tf>e  Contra  CosU  community.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Liz,  three  children,  arxi  seven 
grandchJMren. 

Karl  was  a  deer  frierxl  of  tt>e  Miller  family. 
He  was  actoee  frierxi  arxi  a  vakjed  advisor  to 
my  father  and  to  me. 

Kari  Drexei  began  his  educatkx^  career  as 
an  English  teacher  at  Aiahambra  High,  my 
alma  mater.  He  ttten  spent  a  number  of  years 
in  the  Navy  as  a  lieutenant  commarxier  arxi 
was  awarded  10  battle  stars.  After  leaving 
active  service,  Karl  became  a  resen/e  officer 
and  conxnanded  a  squadron  at  the  Alameda 
Naval  Air  Station.  His  love  for  the  Navy,  and 
his  continued  service  to  naval  activities,  dem- 
orwtrated  his  love  of  this  country  and  his  urv 
derstandings  of  the  burdens  of  keeping  It  free. 
His  greatest  acfxevements  were  still  to  come. 
He  was  appointed  assistant  dean  of  student 
services  at  Contra  Costa  College  in  San  Pabto 
arxi  soon  became  assistant  dean  of  student 
services  at  Diat>to  Valley  College,  wfiidh  he 
eventually  served  as  President  I 

Kari  became  chancelkx  of  ttw  Contra  Costa 
County  College  District  in  1965  and  served 
the  distnct  until  1974.  Many  say.  arxi  I  am  or»e 
of  them,  that  Kari  made  the  Contra  Costa  Col- 
lege Distnct  what  it  is  today.  During  his  term 
as  chancelkx,  tt>e  district  expanded  from  two 
campuses  to  three,  arxi  erxollment  dout)led  to 
34,000  students.  After  retinng  as  charx»ltor, 
Kari  contirxjed  vvortong  for  his  community  as  a 
consultant  for  the  district 

Throughout  his  entire  life,  Kari  Drexel  will- 
ingly helped  students  to  grow  Into  well-eckicat- 
ed  and  responsit>le  citizera  His  legacy  is  an 
educational  system  committed  to  serving  tfie 
people  of  ttw  county  he  helped  buiW.  I  am 
proud  to  say  I  krtew  Kari  arxJ  will  always  re- 
member his  great  friendship,  how  good  he 
was  to  my  family  arxi  the  people  of  California. 
I  know  that  the  Members  of  ttw  House  of 
Representatives  join  in  serxiing  our  respects 
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to  his  wife.  Liz.  «id  his  chldran.  KH.  IMarby. 
arxi  Clay. 

I  am  enctosing  an  edHorial  from  the  Contra 
Costa  Times  which  cites  Kari  Drexel's  many 
oontrit}tutK>ns  to  our  community. 

CO  Stusxkts  Akk  DaxxKL's  Lboact 

In  the  death  of  Karl  Drexel.  Contra  CosU 
County  has  lost  a  pioneer  and  a  man  of 
vision  who  had  a  dream  of  helping  to  build 
his  home  county  Into  a  wonderful  place  to 
live  and  worked  a  lifetime  to  see  It  fulfilled. 
He  died  of  caiKxr  Saturday  at  the  age  of  73. 

Drexel,  a  native  of  Richmond,  went  to 
work  for  the  Contra  CosU  Community  Col- 
lege District  In  1950,  a  few  months  after  it 
was  formed.  He  soon  l>ecame  dean  of  stu- 
denU  at  what  was  then  East  Contra  CoeU 
Junior  College,  now  Diablo  Valley  College 
In  Pleasant  Hill.  He  worked  his  way  up  to 
president  of  the  college  and  then  chancellor 
of  the  entire  district.  He  retired  In  1974  but 
was  called  back  as  interim  chancellor  and  In 
other  capacities  when  needed. 

Drexel  could  see.  looking  over  the  tin  huts 
and  classroom  tents  that  were  the  first 
structures  at  the  then-ECCIC  campus,  the 
kind  of  education  the  students  would  need 
in  order  to  bring  the  rapidly  growing  coiinty 
toward  fulfillment.  He  spent  most  of  life 
working  to  see  that  education  was  available 
to  anyone  in  Contra  CosU  County  who 
wanted  It. 

His  education  credlU  are  too  numerous  to 
mention  here.  But  one  of  his  greatest  con- 
tributions came  from  his  l>ellef  the  school 
must  not  limit  itself  to  the  campus.  He 
wanted  the  community  colleges  to  be  truly 
Integrated  with  the  communities  they  serve. 
To  this  end  he  gave  of  himself  to  many 
parts  of  the  conununity. 

For  example,  he  served  as  president  of  the 
Contra  CosU  Development  Association. 
What  better  way  to  expand  real  opportuni- 
tltes  for  his  students  than  to  become  so  in- 
volved with  the  business  and  Industrial  lead- 
ers of  the  county? 

He  was  a  friend  and  unofficial  counselor 
to  many  community  leaders,  and  particular- 
ly to  Rep.  George  Miller,  whose  father,  the 
Ute  sUte  Sen.  George  MUler,  Jr..  had  l)een 
his  classmate  at  Richmond  High  School.  He 
watched  young  George  grow  up  and.  Miller 
said,  "we  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  talking 
my  entire  time  In  Congress." 

A  decorated  World  War  II  Navy  veteran, 
he  was  a  patriot  who  continued  his  Navy-as- 
sociated activities  long  after  he  retired  as  a 
captain  in  the  Navy  reserves. 

In  his  retirement,  he  continued  his  dedica- 
tion to  education,  woriLing  as  a  consultant  to 
many  community  college  districts,  helping 
set  up  such  programs  as  teacher  credential- 
Ing  and  educational  oversight.  He  traveled 
as  far  away  as  the  American  Trust  Territo- 
ries in  the  Pacific  to  help  set  up  local  sys- 
tems of  higher  education. 

Karl  Drexel  leaves  many  legacies,  the 
most  Important  t>elng  the  studenU.  past, 
present  and  future,  for  whom  he  provided 
an  education  Itased  on  excellence  and  serv- 
ice. II  U  a  foundation  to  which  the  county 
can  look  for  generations. 

The  community  should  honor  his  memory 
by  rededlcatlng  itself  to  maintaining  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Contra  CosU  Community 
College  District. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MARIL-fN  TAT  SIMS     GEN.     JOHN     A     WICKMAN.    JR.. 
. ADDRESSES       WEST       POnTTS 

HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT  ^^^'^^  ^^  "!! 


or  mw  TOBK 

ni  THI  HOVSK  or  KKPSSSEirTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1987 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  26.  1967,  I 
kMt  a  very  dear  friend  and  invaluable  staff 
member  to  a  lingering  illness.  Marilyn  Tat 
Sims  was  a  senior  caseworker  on  my  staff 
arxJ  had  been  with  me  since  I  came  to  Corv 
greas  in  1970. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  krxjw,  a  case- 
worker's iob  is  one  of  the  mosX  challenging— 
and  demarxiing— of  any  cortgresskxial  staff 
positxxi.  The  esserx»  of  the  caseworker's 
job— solving  the  Indivklual  problems  of  con- 
stituents—is an  integral  part  of  our  service  to 
our  constituents.  And  I  can  tell  you  that  Mari- 
lyn's expertise  in  this  area  wW  be  sorely 
misaed  not  just  by  me  but  by  ttie  many  Long 
Island  constituents  Marilyn  has  assisted  over 
ttie  years. 

Marilyn's  skill  arxi  effectiveness  as  a  case- 
worker vrare  wkiely  recognized.  Despite  nu- 
merous constituent  requests  for  assistarx^e. 
Marilyn  treated  each  case  with  vigor  arxi  a 
gerxjine  corx»m  wtxch  demonstrated  her 
compassion  arxi  dedtoatton.  Newsday,  or>e  of 
our  Nation's  foremost  daily  newspapers,  wrote 
Of  Marilyn's  talents  as  a  caseworker  in  an  arti- 
cle on  the  importance  of  that  position  In  cori- 
gressional  offices. 

Included  in  tfuit  artk:le  was  a  particular  case 
which  Marilyn  managed  and  whk:h  illustrates 
her  resolve  in  handling  constituent  casework. 
The  Hungarian  Embassy  had  apparently  tost 
the  passport  of  a  man  wtx>  had  submitted  the 
document  for  visa  approval.  After  several  dip- 
tomatk:  phone  calls  yieMed  no  response,  Mari- 
lyn deckled  to  take  more  dramatk:  action  by 
goirig  directly  to  the  chancery  for  a  personal 
search.  Marilyn's  misaton  was  a  success  arxi 
she  found  the  passport  in  a  rather  Htogk^l 
place— filed  alphabetKally  under  the  home- 
town of  tfie  man's  daughter— Walla  Walla. 

Prior  to  her  career  as  a  caseworker  in  my 
office,  Marilyn  worthed  8  years  on  the  staff  of 
Representative  Catherine  May.  And  before  en- 
terir>g  emptoyment  on  Cap^  Hill.  Marilyn 
worked  for  the  Central  InteHigence  Agency  in 
Turkey  and  West  Germany. 

During  her  many  years  in  government  serv- 
k»  Marilyn's  hunxxjr  arxi  warmth  won  her 
many  cloee  frierxis.  ANvays  Interested  in  the 
welfare  of  otfiers.  she  was  never  too  busy  to 
lend  an  ear  or  offer  advk».  Her  originality  and 
humour  were  always  refreshing  and  weteome. 
She  was  respected  and  admired  by  her  col- 
leagues for  her  professtonaHsm  and  dedtoa- 
tk>n  to  duty. 

Marilyn's  spirit  of  toyality  and  devotton 
cannot  be  diminished  by  her  death.  My  staff 
joins  me  in  expressing  our  deepest  sympatfiy 
to  Marilyn's  husband  and  family.  Our  prayers 
and  thoughts  are  with  yoa 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OP  irXW  TOBK 
nr  THE  HOUgB  or  RBPRBSDrXATTVXg 
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Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week's  grad- 
uatton  exercises  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
in  West  Point  NY.  were  a  brttorawoet  ekpari- 
erx^  for  many  of  us.  As  is  tradifional,  we  ware 
impressed  and  gratified  by  the  oxcefient  aca- 
demic record  achieved  by  the  ciass  of  1967. 
We  need  not  fear  that  our  Armed  Forces  are 
rx>t  in  capable  harxis. 

Lt  Gen.  Davkl  Palmer,  the  Superintetxlenl 
of  West  Point,  proudly  noted  that  the  1967 
graduatmg  dass  of  1,017  represented  a 
higf>er  percentage  of  cadets  sucosasfuNy  com- 
pleting their  4-year  course  of  study  than  has 
been  tfie  case  with  any  dass  in  30  years. 

Our  experience  was  brttorswoot.  however, 
because  the  commencement  address  was 
probably  the  last  publk:  prorxxjrx»ment  by  a 
man  «vtx>se  sterling  career  is  about  to  lead  to 
a  vrall-earr>ed  retiremenL 

Gen.  Jofm  A.  Wickham,  Jr.  is  an  outatarxi- 
ing  native  of  my  congresstonal  dstrict  an  out- 
standing alumnus  of  West  Point,  and  a  brilliarM 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army.  His  retirement, 
whk^h  is  due  to  t>egin  this  month.  mari(s  the 
condusion  of  a  distinguished  career  marked 
by  selflessness  and  devotion  to  his  country. 

General  Wekham  was  an  excellent  ctXNce 
for  commencenrtent  speaker  for  tfw  West 
Point  dass  of  1987.  His  remartcs  were  an  irt- 
spiratkxi  to  all  of  us  wtx>  had  ttie  privilege  of 
being  on  hand  to  hear  General  Wickham  de- 
liver them.  For  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues 
who  dki  not  have  ttie  opportunity  to  aval 
themselves  of  this  honor,  I  wouU  Nke  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  insert  ttie  fuH  text  of  his  ra- 
mari(s  into  the  Conqressk)nal  Record.  I 
also  wish  to  insert  a  full  btography  of  this  out- 
starxiing  public  servant  into  tfie  Record.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  Natton,  but  we 
wish  him  a  healthy,  happy,  and  lengthy  retire- 
ment 

Rbkakks  Prxpahbd  ST  Om.  Johm  A 
Wickham,  Jr.,  Chup  op  Stapp.  Aairr 

Distinguished  guests,  families,  and  grad- 
uating cadets  ... 

This  is  a  special  honor  for  my  wife,  Ann, 
and  me  to  return  to  West  Point  and  partid- 
pate  in  the  graduation  ceremonies  for  the 
class  of  1987.  West  Point  has  deep  meaning 
for  us.  Forty-one  years  ago.  Bffy  formative 
experiences  about  duty,  honor,  and  country 
began  here.  Also,  two  of  our  three  children 
were  l>om  here  and  baptized  at  the  cadet 
chapel  during  a  sutweiiuent  tour  as  an  in- 
structor. 

One  of  the  inevitable  aspecU  of  life  Is  that 
the  young  take  up  the  responsibilities  of 
those  who  have  gone  before.  Tou  members 
of  the  graduating  class  are  about  to  don  the 
Army  green  at  the  same  time  as  I— afto' 
thirty-seven  years  as  an  of  fleer— prepare  to 
lay  aside  my  Army  uniform  and  retire  from 
active  duty.  Tou  will  understand  if  I  say 
that  my  emotions  run  deep  today.  West 
Point  represents  an  Inspirational  starting 
point  for  all  of  us  in  the  long  grey  line. 

On  this  special  occasion,  let  me  offer  sev- 
eral congratulations. 
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Fbit.  To  WW*  P«B»  aad  Ha  mgu^  j*«« 
and  taflultr  OHwntateUans  on  b^Mlf  of 
tlM  Anur  and  tba  Nstton.  Tou  haw  workad 
vaO.  Tour  tnOaatm  oooUniM  to  mate  his- 
tory, aa  Umt  bavt  tor  IM  yaan.  in  Um  de- 
fane  of  our  Natioa  to  aU  aagmenta  In  our 
■odsty.  and  evan  In  tbe  ezploraUon  of 
Boee.  Tou  educate,  train,  and  Inapire  young 
BMD  and  women  ao  tbat  they  are  ready  to 
Iffc^  tbetr  plaeea  aa  luaiifi  o^  ezoellenee  In 
the  Recular  Army.  There  la  no  inatltutlon  in 
the  world  that  better  preparm  lU  graduatae 
for  the  prof eaalan  of  arma  than  Weet  Point, 
■niank  you  for  your  hMorle  off  orta. 

aeeond.  ConsratulatkaBB  to  the  famlllea 
and  trtandi  of  the  gradoatlnc  cadeta:  Tour 
jugip^^  and  enoottiagaBMnt  liaTO  kept  tbeae 
youw  people  on  the  right  path.  Tou  can  be 
proud  of  their  aeoompUahmenta  which  In  a 
way  ai«  youra.  toa  Waat  Point  preeenU  de- 
T—w .Miif  ehallencea  to  ita  cadeta  and  that'a 
how  It  alwaya  should  be.  Character  oomee 
fram  rhffffi*»g  the  harder  right  Instead  of 
the  naslnr  wrong.  nnQy  and  frlenda  pro- 
Tide  the  llf  dine  that  helpa  ua  to  weather  ad- 
venlty.  and  alM  to  enjoy  In  fuU  meaaure 
the  ■unraana  that  come  our  way.  Thanks, 
on  ^1'»«^^^  of  the  Army  and  Weat  Point,  to 
fMwni—  and  strong  friends  wlio  are  repre- 
sented here  today. 

ThML  OoDgrmtulatloas  to  tbe  class  of 
1M7.  Clearly  your  class  haa  aeoompllshed 
much  these  past  four  yearK  you  have 
earned  tttr^*i»"«*'  degreea.  learned  much 
about  liiailiiiihip  and  developed  yourselves 
mentally,  militarily.  physicaUy.  and  ethical- 
ly. As  you  weU  know,  today  marks  the  end 
of  one  phaae  In  your  life,  but  the  beginning 
of  another.  Tou  have  choeen  a  high  road 
that  will  be  «««—»«*«»«?  and  you  should 
never  shy  away  from  the  tasks  ahead.  A 


"We  Uve  In  deeds,  not  years:  In  thoughts, 
not  breaths  ...  he  moat  lives,  who  thinks 
moat,  feels  the  noblest,  and  acU  the  best" 

The  challenges  that  you  face  will  stretch 
your  capadtieB.  but  the  lewardi  for  service 
to  your  country  and  your  own  personal  de- 
velopment wHl  be  worth  your  commitment. 
There  is  no  greater  mtisfactlon  than  that 
derived  from  one's  devotion  to  comrades 
and  our  fellow  dtlaens.  Prom  my  own  expe- 
rience. I'm  sure  that  you  will  never  have  oc- 
casion to  regret  the  cholom  you  have  made. 

This  year,  as  you  know,  marks  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  nil.  Constitution.  Two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  on  May  2S.  the  Constitution- 
al Convention  opened  in  Philadelphia. 
Many  of  the  Constitution's  authors  served 
as  soldiers  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Most  of  the  authors  were  In  their  thirtlea 
and  Alexander  Hamilton,  for  example, 
served  as  George  Washington's  aide  at  age 
twenty-two. 

Our  Nation's  roots,  and  thooe  of  the 
Army,  are  Intertwined  with  the  ConsUtu- 
tlon.  a  doeummt  that  the  f  ramers  dealgned 
for  all  centuriea.  Our  valuea  and  beliefs  are 
forever  defined  in  this  work  that  constitutes 
the  legal  and  moral  Justification  for  the 
Armed  Poroes  of  the  United  States. 

Tou  understand  the  Constitution,  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  because  you  have  studied 
constitutional  law.  Tou  know,  better  than 
moat  perhaps,  that  only  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  are  charged  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense.  Only  upon  our  shoulders 
faUs  the  ultimate  responsibility  to  secrire 
the  blessings  of  liberty  for  our  generation 
and  to  pass  them  on.  Intact,  to  generations 
upon  generations  of  Americans  who  will 
surely  follow. 

In  s  few  moments,  you  will  take  the  oath 
of  iwtmmistV>i'"g    Thia  oath  is  a  sacred 
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tniat:  one  that  abould  never  be  borne  lightly 
or  forgotten.  Tou  wiU  pledge,  without  roaer- 
vatloo  or  regard  for  personal  aaeriftee.  to 
"support  and  defend  the  CooaUtutlan  of  the 
United  Stataa  against  all  enemiea.  foreign 
and  tkvmmMr  and  to  obey  the  orders  of  offi- 
cers appointed  over  you 

Tour  oommlarion  will  Instruct  you  that 
the  Coounander  in  Chief,  repreaentlng  all 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  repoaee  "special 
tnMt  and  confidence"  in  your  "patriotism, 
valor,  fidelity,  and  abilities."  Ttteee  are 
aimple  worda.  but  they  have  extraordinary 
HMWP'wg  becauae  they  Involve  the  tmrnm  of 
character.  Being  "specially  trusted"  carrtm 
with  it  the  obligations  of  dedicated  servioe 
and  behavior  above  reproach. 

Upon  receiving  a  commission,  every  offi- 
cer accepts  a  lasting  obligation.  No  matter 
what  the  assignment,  to  cherish  and  protect 
tbe  country,  and  to  sustain  the  dignity  and 
integrity  of  its  sovereign  power,  even  after 
the  military  uniform  is  put  aside.  This 
solemn  obllgatlcm.  la  what  sets  apart  the 
military  profeaslonal  In  our  society.  Just  as 
the  VS.  Constitution  wss  designed  for  all 
agea.  America  will  always  need  soldiers  of 
character,  for  all  seasons,  to  defend  the 
Constitution. 

Tou  iirr'"~*  leadership  In  the  Army 
during  historic  times.  Our  challengea  in 
peacetime,  perbapa.  have  never  been  great- 
er. At  home,  we  face  increasingly  con- 
strained fiscal  reoourcea  aa  the  Congress 
■trugglea  to  allocate  funds  for  competing 
national  prioritlea.  Abroad,  the  Soviets  con- 
tinue to  modernise  their  armed  forces  and 
to  expand  their  influence  aggreaalvely:  re- 
gional and  low-intensity  conflicU  are  ongo- 
ing throughout  the  world:  and.  terrorism  is 
an  international  threat  that  undermines 
peace  and  secxulty.  As  a  loclety,  we  see  all 
around  us  values  eroded  and  quality  of  lead- 
ership wanting  In  virtually  every  walk  of 
life. 

The  global  responsibillUes  of  the  Army 
demand  balance.  Flexibility,  and  readiness— 
and  the  need  for  quaUty  aoldlers  as  well  aa 
leaders  of  exemplary  character.  Landpower 
Is  what  changea  history,  keeps  the  peace, 
and  protecU  all  that  we  hold  dear.  The  VS. 
Army  Is  the  bulwark  of  American  land- 
power.  The  total  Army— Active.  Reserve, 
and  civilian  components— includes  28  divi- 
sions, which,  with  our  special  operations 
forces,  are  prepared  to  operate  across  a  com- 
plex, dangerous  spectrum  of  conflict. 

The  Army  Is  In  the  midst  of  an  unprece- 
dented modernization  program— a  program 
we  must  complete  with  the  help  of  Congress 
and  the  American  public.  We  have  made 
great  progress  during  recent  years.  We  have 
better  people,  better  equipment,  better 
trainltw.  and  better  support  than  ever 
before.  Although  we  are  a  small  Army  given 
the  size  of  our  assigned  missions,  we  are  a 
good  Army— probably  the  best  in  the 
world— and.  we  are  getting  better. 

Today's  Army  Is  a  itrategic  force  contrib- 
uting to  deterrence  because: 

First,  about  40  percent  of  the  Army  la  for- 
ward deployed.  Thus  the  Army  demon- 
strates our  determination  to  honor  defense 
commitments,  to  force  credible  links  to  U.S. 
strategic  forcea,  and  to  fight  any  aggressor 
that  threatens  our  Interests  and  those  of 
our  allies  if  deterrence  (alls. 

Second,  as  the  backbone  of  America's  stra- 
tegic reserve.  8  Active  and  10  Reserve  divi- 
sions are  available  to  handle  contingency  or 
reinforcement  missions,  especially  our 
NATO  commitment: 

Third,  five  light  infantry  divisions,  our 
alrtwme.  air  assault,  and  motorized  rifle  di- 
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viatona.  plus  our  special  forces  and  rangera. 
can  quickly  deploy  anywhere  in  the  world  to 
contain  and  defuae  emerging  crises  or  meet 
contlngendea:  and 

PInaUy.  the  Army  providea  security  aaslat- 
ance.  performs  peace  keeping  operatlona. 
and  can  fight  terrorism.  Thus,  our  28  divi- 
sions and  supporting  forces  perform  abao- 
lutely  eaaenttal  roles  In  the  execution  of  our 
national  military  strategy.  Moreover,  if  we 
as  a  people  are  serious  about  reducing  the 
riak  of  nuclear  warfare,  we  must  be  commit- 
ted to  strengthening  the  conventional  capa- 
bilities of  our  Army. 

As  you  enter  today's  Army  as  second  lleu- 
tenanU.  you  will  find  great  opportunltiea 
awaiting  you.  As  our  Inspired  recruiting 
phraaes  say.  "The  Army  Is  a  great  place  to 
start"  becauae  you  will  be  given  the  chance 
"to  be  all  you  can  be."  I  urge  you  to  grt  off 
to  a  fast  start— make  the  most  of  this 
golden  opportunity  because  service  and  life 
itself  are  shorter  than  we  think. 

Tour  soldiers  are  the  best  I  have  seen 
during  my  military  career.  They  wUl  expect 
you  to  be  role  models  of  the  best— perhapa 
not  perfect  in  every  reapect— but  very  good 
Indeed.  Tou  must,  therefore,  be  standard 
bearers  of  excellence  throughout  your  life. 
This  is  what  your  family,  your  friends,  the 
Army,  and  the  long  grey  line  expect  of  you. 
The  difference  between  a  good  Army  and 
a  great  one  is  simply  the  quality  of  leader- 
ship. I  have  tried  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  nur- 
ture a  climate  of  coounand  in  the  Army 
with  leadetBhlp  that  carea,  teaches,  men- 
tors, and  allows  our  soliders  and  families  the 
■freedom  to  grow  '  so  they  can  mature  and 
capitalize  on  their  Ood-glven  talents.  Tou 
must  help  them  put  those  talents  to  full 
uae.  Toiir  chaUenge  will  be  to  provide  ethi- 
cal, caring  leadership  that  spariu  the 
Army's  greatest  strength— lU  people  and 
their  spirit. 

Tou  will  relate  to  a  story  I  want  to  share 
with  you  because  it  occurred  in  the  fall  of 
your  plebe  year.  In  Octol>er  1983,  our 
Armed  Forces  carried  out  a  successful  mili- 
tary operation  in  Grenada.  With  warning 
orders  of  only  s  few  days,  soldiers  from  the 
Army's  Ranger  Regiment,  our  Delta  Force, 
and  the  82d  Airborne  Division,  along  with 
UJ3.  Marines.  Invaded  the  Island  to  free 
American  medical  students  who  were  being 
held  hostage.  After  the  fighting  was  over.  I 
visited  wounded  soldiers  in  various  hospi- 
tals. As  I  plimed  the  Combat  Infantryman 
Badge  and  the  Purple  Heart  Medal  on  one 
young  sollder  in  a  wheel  chair.  The  photog- 
raphers tried  to  take  pictures,  but  the  sol- 
dier held  up  his  hand  and  asked  them  to 
wait.  He  reached  Into  his  bathrobe  and 
pulled  out  a  small  American  flag  which  had 
been  sewn  on  his  combat  fatigues.  Placing 
the  flag  above  the  medals  and  pointing  to  it, 
he  said  to  the  photographers.  "OK,  now  you 
can  take  your  pictures  becauae  this  flag  is 
what  I  am  proudest  ofl" 

This  is  a  story  about  patriotism  of  our 
people  and  of  the  soldiers  you  will  lead.  As 
you  travel  the  wide  road  of  opportunity  that 
awaits  you  in  the  Army  and  this  great 
Nation  of  ours,  I  hope  you  will  be  ever 
mindful  of  the  blessings  you  share  and  of 
what  this  flag  means  to  you  and  to  me.  Thia 
is  our  emblem  of  national  unity,  of  liberty, 
and  of  the  world's  most  successful  system  of 
government  "of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people."  The  character  of  this 
emblem  comes  only  from  the  courage  com- 
petence, candor  and  commitment  of  each 
generation. 

History  tells  us  liberty  is  never  free  and 
every  generation  must  make  a  down  pay- 
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ment  of  service  and  perhapa  sacrifice  for  its 
sake.  If  we  enjoy  peace  today,  it  is  because 
of  our  military  strength  and  becauae  of 
those  who  served  before  us.  If  we  want 
peace  for  our  children  and  our  children's 
children,  we  as  a  people  must  remain  ever 
vigilant,  militarily  and  economically  strong. 
and  led  in  every  walk  of  life  by  people  of 
character  ao  that  their  values  can  be  emu- 
lated and  ensured. 

And  so  young  officers  of  our  Army,  go  out 
from  this  great  academy  with  its  commit- 
ment to  duty,  honor,  country:  jom  the  long 
grey  line:  and,  really  make  a  difference 
during  your  lifetime.  As  St.  Matthew  said. 
"Let  your  good  works  glorify  your  Maker." 
Make  history  on  your  watch.  Make  all  of  us 
who  cheer  you  and  pray  for  you.  proud.  God 
lyoualL 
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General  WIckham  is  married  to  the 
former  Ann  Lindsley  Prior.  They  have  three 
children:  Lindaley.  John  A.  m.  and  Mat- 
thew. 

General  WIckham  became  the  30th  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army  on  22  June  1983. 


Bioaaarar  or  Gdt.  Jorm  A.  Wickham.  Ja.. 
Ctawt  or  Staff.  U.S.  Aairr 

General  WIckham  was  bom  in  Dobbs 
P*rry.  New  Tork  on  25  June  1928.  He  was 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  and 
awarded  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
Military  Science  in  1950  from  the  United 
States  Military  Academy.  He  also  holds  a 
Masters  of  Public  Administration  degree 
and  a  Masters  of  ArU  degree  in  PoUtlcal 
Economy  and  Government  from  Harvard 
University.  HU  military  schooling  Includes 
the  Infantry  School.  United  SUtes  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College. 
Armed  Forces  Staff  CoUege,  and  the  Nation- 
al War  College. 

He  has  held  a  wide  variety  of  command 
and  staff  assignments,  including  twelve 
years  in  joint  and  allied  headquarters.  Gen- 
eral Wickham  has  had  three  tours  of  duty 
with  the  Joint  Staff,  the  last  as  Director.  He 
served  two  Secretaries  of  Defense  as  Senior 
Btilltary  Assistant.  His  extensive  overseas 
service  includes  six  tours,  two  each  in  Ger- 
many, Korea,  and  Vietnam.  During  his  last 
tour  in  Vietnam  he  served  as  deputy  negoti- 
ator on  peace  treaty  issues  with  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong  military  leaders. 

He  conunanded  an  Infantry  Battalion 
with  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  in  Vietnam.  In 
Germany  he  was  a  Brigade  Commander  and 
Division  Chief  of  Staff  with  the  3d  Infantry 
Division.  He  commanded  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  (Air  Assault)  and  deployed  the  divi- 
sion with  most  of  iU  equipment  to  Europe 
for  allied  maneuvers  In  REFORGER  1976. 
During  his  last  tour  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea  he  was  Commander  of  the  Eighth 
United  States  Army  and  United  States 
Fy>rGes,  Korea  and  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  United  Nations  Command  with  respon- 
sibility for  enforcing  the  Armistice:  and 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  ROK-U8  Com- 
bined Forces  Command  consisting  of  over 
one-half  of  a  million  military  personneL 
General  Wickham  left  Korea  and  assumed 
the  duUes  of  Vice  Chief  of  Staff.  Army  ef- 
fective 17  June  1982. 

His  awards  include  the  Defense  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  (with  2  Oak  Leaf 
Clusters).  Army  Distinguished  Servioe 
Medal.  SUver  Staff  (with  Oak  Leaf  auster). 
Legion  of  Merit  (with  3  Oak  Leaf  Clusters). 
Bronze  Star  Medal  with  V  Device,  Meritori- 
ous Service  Medal.  Air  Medal  (11).  Army 
CommendaUon  Medal.  Purple  Heart,  Expert 
Infantryman  Badge.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Identification  Badge.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Identification  Badge,  and  the  Army  General 
Staff  IdentlflcaUon  Badge.  His  foreign 
awartto  include  the  Republic  of  Korea  Tae- 
gueg  Medal,  the  highest  Korean  military 
decoration. 


ESPFORTS  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  MISSOURI 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  OAY 

OFiosaoTnu 

m  TBI  House  or  hsphkbottativks 

Tuuday.  June  2,  1987 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri— SL  Louis  Chancellor  Mar- 
guerite R.  Bamett  addressed  an  assembly  of 
community  leaders  in  SL  Louis  regarding  the 
efforts  of  the  University  of  Missouri  to  meet 
the  challer>ges  facing  public  schools.  I  am 
very  Impressed  with  Chancellor  Bamett's  ef- 
forts to  Improve  the  opportunities  for  higher 
education  in  SL  Louis  and  I  am  happy  to 
share  her  inspirirtg  remarks. 

The  remarlcs  followr. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Sentinel.  Thursday. 

May  14. 1987] 

UM-St.  Louis  Chamcbxok's  Rxpokt 

SrasssEs  Chauxrox.  AcHnvntniT 

University  of  Missouri-St.  Louis  Chancel- 
lor Marguerite  R.  BameU  highlighted 
achievements  of  her  inaugural  year  In  a 
speech  to  900  community  leaders  (May  5)  at 
a  luncheon  at  the  Adam's  BCark  Hotel. 

Dr.  Bamett,  who  became  the  fifth  chan- 
cellor of  UM-St.  Louis  on  June  1,  1986,  also 
announced  the  establishment  of  a  new 
center,  the  UM-St.  Louis  Center  for  Science 
and  Technology,  that  will  facilitate  the  uni- 
versity's cooperative  research  partnerships 
with  regional  business  and  industry. 

The  Chancellor  also  announced  that  a 
$100,000  endowed  scholarship  fund,  the 
Monsanto  Scholarship  Fund  for  minority 
math  and  science  students,  has  been  estab- 
lished with  the  first  installment  received 
from  the  Monssnto  Fund  on  the  (500,000 
unrestricted  ^t  it  pledged  to  the  university 
in  January. 

A  recent  achievement  celebrated  by  Dr. 
Bamett  was  the  designation  of  the  UM-St. 
Louis  political  science  department  as  a 
'Center  of  Eminence."  This  designation,  ap- 
proved May  1  by  the  UM  Board  of  Curators, 
means  that  the  department  will  receive  ad- 
ditional resources  over  the  next  five  years  to 
add  faculty  and  develop  academic  programs 
of  greater  national  and  international  focus. 

In  her  address,  titled  "A  Time  of  Prom- 
ise," Chancellor  Bamett  emphasized  several 
major  accomplishments  of  her  first  year  at 
UM-St.  Louis: 

Development  of  Partnerships  for  Prog- 
ress, a  comprehensive  project  that  wiU  focus 
the  camptis'  selection  of  academic  and  com- 
munity service  priorities  for  the  next  sever- 
al years.  One  component,  the  Bridge  Pro- 
gram for  high  school  students,  was  tested  in 
a  successful  pUot  project  at  two  St.  Louis 
high  schools. 

Development  of  a  reciprocal  admissions 
policy  between  UM-St.  Louis  and  UM- 
Kansas  City  for  students  Interested  In  pur- 
suing professional  degrees  in  dentistry,  law 
and  optometry. 

Enhancement  in  fund  raising  from  private 
and  federal  sources.  1988-87  was  the  most 
successful  year  in  the  university's  history, 
with  $2.4  million  in  pledges  and  gifts,  a  150 
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percent  increase  over  the  previous  year. 
Major  gifts  included  $1.2  million  combined 
from  McDonnell  Douglaa.  EmerMn  Electric 
and  Anheuser-Busch  for  an  addition  to  the 
Thomas  JefferK>n  Library:  $500,000  unre- 
stricted f  ran  Monsanto  for  Partnerahlpa  for 
Progress  and  minority  scholarshlpa.  and 
other  major  gifts  from  Southwestern  Bell, 
the  Harris  Corporation  and  ATAT.  Another 
$500,000  grant,  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education,  went  towards  oonstructian  of 
a  new  $19  million  science  building. 

Recognition  of  faculty  achievement.  In 
addition  to  the  Onter  of  Tanlnenrr  deaigna* 
tion  for  the  Political  Science  Department, 
three  faculty  were  chosen  aa  Curators'  Pro- 
fessors, the  highest  academic  faculty  rank 
given  by  the  University  of  Miasouri  and  an 
honor  reserved  for  outstanding  acholars. 

Development  of  a  campus  five-year  plan 
and  adoption  of  a  new  campus  mission  state- 
ment. 

Chancellor  Bamett  told  the  audience  that 
increased  support  for  education  is  the  l>est 
economic  development  strategy  Uie  state 
and  nation  could  adopt. 

"Our  urban  mission  and  our  land-grant 
tradition  give  us  a  special  responsibiUty  to 
contribute  to  the  economic  development  of 
the  region:  to  prepare  our  citizens  for  em- 
ployment In  a  variety  of  fields;  to  nurture 
the  liberal  arts  and  humanities  and  support 
their  development  during  an  era  which  will 
be  shaped  largely  by  rapid  advanoea  in 
math,  science  and  technology;  and  to  reach 
out  and  assist  in  the  democratization  of  so- 
ciety through  extending  high-quality  educa- 
tioiud  opportunities  to  the  broadest  poasible 
mix  of  students,"  she  said. 

Dr.  Bamett  closed  her  remarks  by  noting 
that  the  UM-St.  Louis  campus  will  observe 
Its  25th  anniversary  in  1988-89. 

"Twenty-five  years  ago,  men  and  women 
of  vision  dreamed  of  a  public  university  of 
stature  for  the  St.  Louis  region."  she  said. 
"Today,  we  dream  of  a  world-class  universi- 
ty woridng  to  keep  St.  Louis  dynamic,  vital 
and  prosperous.  We  can  become  a  world- 
class  university  if  all  of  us  continue  to  woik 
together  in  partnership.  The  acc(KnpUah- 
ments  of  this  past  year  show  we  are  on  our 
way— we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction." 


ALABAMA  COACH  SUPPORTS 
FOOTBALL  COACHES  RETIRE- 
MENT BILL 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


OP 
IM  THE  HOUSI  OP  HKPBSSKirTATXVBS 

Tuesday,  June  2, 1987 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  11 
I  introduced  legislation  which  wouM  aiow  tha 
American  Football  Coaches  Associalion  to 
provMe  collegiate  football  coaches  a  40l(k) 
retirement  plan.  H.R.  1093.  Coach  B«  Cuny, 
The  University  of  Alabama's  Head  FoottwH 
Coach,  provided  the  folkiwing  comments 
about  the  proposal  because  he  was  unable  to 
attend  a  kjncheon  heM  for  coaches  from 
across  the  country.  I  want  you  to  be  aware  of 
his  support  for  my  bMI. 


CVrcXTCirkKTC  CW  DI7\^ADirQ 
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J  or  Anuncs. 

rMJMlooM.  AL  Man  U.  tU7. 
Mr.  RoMBT  A.  Rom— T. 
AiiMHeaa     FootbtM    Couehn    JUHrvrnml 
r»««l  rwuL  AOtena.  TS 

Dbab  Bok  In  iwrniiT  to  your  letter. 
plMHB  eonvty  Um  f oUowtnc  remarks.  In  my 
behalf,  to  the  Senators  and  OuiitiMiiiifn  in 
inti^*"""^  at  the  luncheon  on  ICay  ISth. 

I  brieve  In  younc  people,  and  further  be- 
Uev*  that  aaMant  ooachea  have  a  major 
taBpoct  on  their  Uvea.  Anythlnc  we  can  do  to 
attract  hlcb  quality  people  to  this  Impor- 
tant poattton  can  be  crudal  at  this  time. 

It  makaa  senw  to  have  a  secure  pension 
plan  that  li  tnnaferable.  and  I  hope  we  can 
becftn  Implementation  throucb  this  ledala- 


BnxCoaaT. 
Hemd  rootbaU  CoaiOi. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

togri  dnioa.  auch  m  a  praacrttMd  anlNata- 
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Warmest  regards. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  300, 
THE  NATIONAL  DRUNK  AND 
DRUOOED  DRIVINO  AWARE- 
NESS WEEK,  DECEMBER  13. 
1987 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  RfOREIlA 


ATITXS 


UM 


oriuaTuum 
n  THB  Houu  or 

Tuaday.  June  2. 19S7 

Mrs.  MOREUA  Mr.  Opaahar.  today.  I  am 
Mrodudng  a  jfitrt  raaoMion  daaignalinq  0»- 
oambar  13,  1967.  ttwough  Oaoambar  19. 
1967.  aa  "NsNonal  Drunk  and  Dnjggad  Driving 
Waak."  You  w«  no«c«  that  tha 
I  ia  a  waak  bafora  the  hoMay  aaaaon. 

Hoidays  aia  limaa  tor  tovo.  raco9actton. 
gMng.  and  catobratton.  But.  there  are  mora 
dacBw  during  tha  holiday  aaaaon  becauaa 
thara  ara  mora  drtvara  on  tha  highnwaya  and 
IncraMlngly  mora  aodal  avants  where  drinking 
wid  uaa  o(  druga  aim  i>uX  </i  Um  festivities.  It 
la  tor  tNa  reaaon  that  Houaa  Joint  Reaokjtton 
aOO  designates  the  holiday  season  to  make 
tha  American  pubic  aware  of  tha  parila  of 
mMng  driving  with  drinking  or  drug  taking 
whattwrlhay  ara  lagal  or  ilagal  druga. 

Wa  have  Just  obeervod  "Memorial  Day"— a 
naltonal  ho«day.  a  day  of  remembarance  of 
Ihoaa  who  have  fougM  for  our  country  and,  of 
course,  the  offkM  beginning  of  summer. 
Though  this  is  a  day  of  cdabratton  for  many, 
•wra  «•  thoae  who  wiH  remambar  it  because 
ttwy  tost  a  tovad  one  as  a  raauN  of  a  tragk; 
•ocktant  from  dnjnk  and  drugged  driving.  We 
tost  416  people  over  the  weekend  in  automo- 
bile aoctoenta.  The  National  Safety  Council 
estimatoa  that  SO  percent  of  the  deaths  were 
a  reeuM  of  atoohol  or  dnjg  abuse. 

Approximatoly  46.000  deaths  occurred  last 
yew  due  to  traffto  accidents.  The  Nattonal 
Highway  Traffk:  Safety  Adminiatration  has  esti- 
malad  that  39  percent  of  the  drivers  kiHed  in 
1966  were  legalfy  dnjnk.  The  figure  risea  to  54 
percent  for  single  vehicle  crashes. 

Sodoty's  burden,  because  of  irresponsible 
driving  due  to  ak»hol  and  drug  use,  is  over 
$26  bMon  per  year.  And.  there  can  be  no  esti- 
mato  rendered  for  the  pain  arxl  suffering 
wtvch  is  caused  needtessiy. 

We  need  to  have  inaeaaed  public  aware- 
ness to  warn  drivers  about  the  gravity  of 
mixing  atoohol  and  drugs  with  driving.  Even 


of  Judgment  whie  driving.  The  pubtc  shouW 
be  caultoned  about  tNa  aspect  of  safely  hai- 


Mr.  Spacer,  thia  reaohHton  haa  paaaed  for 
5  yewabul  a  reminder  each  year  la  sW  nec- 
aaawy,  aa  our  shocking  staflsUca  show.  I 
hope,  Mr.  Spe^ar.  that  we  w«  have  100  per- 
cent support  on  thia  Joint  roeokjiton. 


STATE  DEFEa^SE  FORCES 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFICANT,  JR. 

opono 
Dl  THB  HOUSX  OF  smBSBITATIVn 

Tuesday.  June  2.  1987 

Mr.  TRAFICANT  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  lagiaiatton  designed  to  strengthen 
ow  Nattonal  Guard  wid  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial backing  to  State  defenae  forces. 

State  deferae  forces  presently  exist  in  20 
States  arxl  have  been  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
Nattonal  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  in  ttwse 
States.  Theae  forces  san/e  as  State  military 
reeeoM  unHa  and  are  being  trained  to  become 
operationallf  wKl  when  Naltonal  Guard  forces 
ara  todaraRzed  or  othenwiae  unable  to  ade- 
quateiy  meet  the  needs  of  their  State.  These 
units  wouM  be  responatole  for  maintaining 
pubMc  safety  and  onler.  protect  vatoabie  re- 
sources and  facilities,  combet  terroriem,  and 
perform  otfier  essential  services  wt^en  the  Na- 
ttonal Guard  units  are  noX  availabie. 

Under  my  propoaal.  State  defense  forces 
wouM  be  eligible  to  receive  military  equip- 
ment, supplies,  arma.  ammunition,  uniforms. 
and  related  Items.  Under  current  law,  Federal 
support  for  these  forces  »  not  adequately  de- 
fined, therefore  making  It  dMficult  for  these 
units  to  receive  the  necessary  training  and  ex- 
perience. I  believe  ttiese  two  elements  are  es- 
sential to  having  quality  reserve  units  ready 
foractton. 

It  ia  my  view  that  devetoping  and  maintain- 
ing State  defenae  forces  are  necessary  if  our 
Nation  is  to  have  a  comprehensive  national 
dalanaa  capability.  I  believe  my  proposal  out- 
Ines  more  specifically  the  role  of  tt>ese  State 
defense  forces  and  how  the  Federal  Goverrv 
mecTt  can  assnt  m  the  growth  and  mainte- 
nance of  these  units. 

I  have  consistently  supported  a  strong  and 
viable  conventtonal  force  The  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  will  help  the  United  States 
expand  ttiat  conventional  force  strer>gth  and 
soMMy  our  overall  defense  structure. 

The  text  of  the  legislation  toltows: 
H.R. - 

Be  it  enacted  fry  t/u  Senate  and  Houae  oj 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conffresa  a**enMed, 

SECTION  1.  KEDKRAI.  SIPPORT  OF  STATS  DBFKNSUi 
FUaCKS. 

(a)  la  antnAi.-<l)  TiUe  32,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  foUowtng  new  chapter 

"CHAPTER  9— STATE  DEFENSE 
FORCES 

"Sec. 

"901.  Definitions. 
•902.  General  policy. 
"903.  Memt>ershlp. 
"904.  Arms  and  equipment. 


"90S.  Uniforms:  sale  and  wear. 

"906.  Training  assistance. 

"907.  Command  and  controL 

"9M.  Death  and  injury. 

"909.  Security  clearances:  criminal  history 

Information 
■^  tat.  DcnaltioM 

"In  this  chapter 

"(1>  The  term  'SUte  defense  force'  means 
a  military  force  or  defenae  force  organised 
by  a  State  to  serve  aa  a  State  mUltary  re- 
serve force  that  would  train  to  become  ac- 
tively operational  when  the  State  National 
Ouard  forces  are  federmllaed  or  otherwlae 
not  available  In  or  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  State.  A  State  defense  force  need  not  be 
so  named  by  the  State  to  be  a  State  defenae 
force  for  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"(2)  The  term  State'  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  any  territory  or  common- 
wealth that  has  an  organked  National 
Ouard. 

"(3)  The  term  'national  emergency'  means 
an  emergency  declared  by  the  President  or 
the  Congress. 

"■••X.G«MTal»eHey 

"(a)  SUte  defenae  forces  are  considered  to 
be  In  the  national  Interest  as  a  reserve  force 
of  the  several  States— 

"(1)  to  m^'"**'"  public  safety  and  order 

"(2)  to  protect  essential  resources  and  fa- 
culties: 

"(3)  to  comliat  terrorism:  and 

"(4)  to  perform  essential  services  when 
National  Ouard  forces  are  federalized  or 
otherwise  not  avaUable  or  adequate  to  the 
State. 

"(b)  SUte  defenae  forces  meet  an  essential 
need  of  the  Nation.  It  Is  natioiuU  security 
that  such  forces  be  supported  by  the  armed 
forces  within  operatloiuU,  readiness,  and 
fiscal  limlte. 

■*•  MS.  Meittnhlp 

"(a)  Membership  in  a  SUte  defense  force 
shall  t>e  determined  by  the  SUte  sponsoring 
such  defense  force.  However,  a  meml)er  of 
the  armed  forces  may  not  l>e  a  memt>er  of  a 
SUte  defense  force  unless  such  memltershlp 
U  authorized  under  regulations  pre8cril>ed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or.  In  the  case 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  by  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion.  Membership  In  a  SUte  de- 
fense force  does  not  exempt  any  person 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  or  from  any  military  duty  or 
service  which  such  person  may  l>e  required 
to  perfom  by  virtue  of  meml>ershlp  in  the 
armed  forces. 

"(b)  A  SUte  may  require  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  a  chief  executive  of  a  SUte  tietort 
a  person  t>ecomes  a  meml>er  in  a  SUte  de- 
fense force.  However,  any  oath  administered 
shall  include  an  affirmation  of  support  for 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
shall  not  Include  a  provision  that  would 
limit  a  person's  appointment  or  enlistment 
In  an  armed  force. 

"(c)  Membership  in  a  SUte  defenae  force 
may  not  by  Itself  Umlt  a  person  from  enlist- 
ment or  appointment  in  an  armed  force. 

"•  904.  Aran  ami  (quipmcnt 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment may  issue  or  loan  military  equipment, 
supplies,  arms,  ammunition,  uniforms,  and 
similar  items  to  a  State  for  the  use  of  iU 
SUte  defenae  force. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scrilte  such  policies  and  procedures  as  he 
considers  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  Such  policies  and  pro- 
cedures shall— 
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"(I)  ensure  that  the  items  specified  In  wato- 
section  (a)  may  not  be  Issued  or  loaned  If  to 
do  so  would  affect  adversely  the  readiness 
of  active  or  reserve  forces:  and 

"(2)  provide  that  when  any  property 
Issued  or  loaned  ia  no  longer  needed  by  a 
SUte  defenae  force.  It  shall  be  reported  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  military  department 
oonoemed  and  any  property  disposal  shaU 
l)e  carried  out  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminla- 
traUve  Services  Act  of  1949. 

"1 9S6.  Unifonna:  lalc  and  wear 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  chapter  45  of  Utle 
10,  a  member  of  a  SUte  defense  force  may 
wear  a  uniform  normally  prescril>ed  for 
wear  by  meml>ers  of  an  armed  force  If — 

"(1)  such  uniform  pre8cril)ed  for  wear  by  a 
member  of  a  SUtes  defense  force  Includes 
distinctive  devices  or  accoutremente  identi- 
fying It  aa  a  uniform  or  a  SUte  defense 
force: 

"(2)  such  uniform  does  not  Include  a  des- 
ignation bearing  the  name  of  an  armed 
force:  and 

"(3)  the  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  approves  SUte  regulations 
for  the  wear  of  such  uniform. 
The  Secretary's  approval  shall  ensure  that 
such  regulations  Include  provisions  regard- 
ing maiuier  of  wear  of  the  uniform  and  peri- 
ods of  wear  In  such  a  manner  that  the  wear 
of  the  uniform  will  not  tend  to  discredit 
that  armed  force. 

"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  may  sell  uniforms, 
items  of  uniforms,  indicia  of  grade,  and  indi- 
vidual equipment  to  memt>ers  of  SUte  de- 
fenae forces. 

"(c)  A  former  meml)er  of  an  armed  force, 
a  member  of  the  Retired  Reserve,  or  a  regu- 
lar meml>er  who  Is  retired  may  wear  such 
decorations  and  medals  awarded  for  mili- 
tary service  or  valor  on  the  uniform  such 
person  wears  as  a  memtier  of  SUte  defense 
force. 
■*•  9Sa.  Training  awistancc 

"(a)  Under  regulations  pre»cril)ed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  may  provide  a  member 
of  a  State  defense  force  and  SUtes  with  de- 
fense forces  training  and  training  assistance 
may  Include— 

"(1)  the  provision  of  training  manuals  and 
instructional  materials,  including  training 
devices  and  for  active  and  Reserve  forces: 

"(2)  the  use  of  Federal  military  training 
facUUes: 

"(3)  attendance  at  service  schools  on  a 
apace-available  basis:  and 

"(4)  the  services  of  active  or  Reserve  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  sltllled  in  training. 
The  Secretary  of  the  military  department 
concerned  may  esUblish  such  priorities  and 
conditions  as  appropriate  for  the  provision 
of  the  training  authorized  by  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(b)  Under  regulation  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  an  executive  depart- 
ment and  an  independent  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  may  provide  such 
training  and  training  assistance  to  a  SUte 
for  the  SUte  defense  forces  of  such  SUte  as 
in  the  Interests  of  national  security  and  not 
detrimental  to  the  primary  operational  re- 
qulremenU  of  the  department  or  agency 
concerned.  Training  under  this  subsection 
may  be  of  the  same  quality  as  the  training 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  and  shall  be 
with  the  agreement  of  the  chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau. 
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"1 9*7.  CoaMwa4  and  control 

'The  chief  executive  officer  of  a  State 
sponsoring  a  SUte  defense  force  or  in  the 
case  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
National  Ouard,  is  the  responsible  official 
for  that  force.  The  Chief  of  the  National 
Ouard  Bureau  shall  serve  as  the  meaiu  of 
communication  between  a  SUte  and  the 
Inderal  Oovemment  on  matters  involving 
the  State  defense  forces. 
•'•908.  Death  aad  la)wry 

"A  meml>er  of  a  SUte  defense  force  is  not 
a  memt>er  of  an  armed  force  or  an  employee 
or  agent  of  the  United  SUtes  for  any  pur- 
pose, including  legal  liability  or  legal  de- 
fense. Such  person  is  responsible  to  the 
SUte  sponsoring  the  defense  force.  A 
member  of  a  SUte  defense  force  who  is  in- 
jured or  who  dies  while  performing  training 
or  duties  on  t>ehalf  of  the  SUte  defense 
force  is  not  authorized  military  or  federaUy 
sponsored  health  care,  other  than  emergen- 
cy care.  Federally  sponsored  disability  and 
death  benefite  are  not  authorized  as  a  con- 
sequence of  a  person's  sUtus  sa  a  memt>er 
of  a  SUte  defense  force. 
"1909.  Sccortty  dearanccs;  criminal  liistory  in- 

forawtion 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment may  conduct  such  background  investi- 
gations as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  grant  clearances  to 
classified  information  for  personnel  of  SUte 
defense  forces. 

"(b)  A  SUte  sponsoring  a  SUte  defense 
force  is  encouraged  and  requested  to  make 
available  to  officials  of  the  SUte  defense 
force  the  criminal  history  information  des- 
ignated in  section  520a  of  Utle  10.  The  SUte 
defense  force  should  maintain  a  record  of 
criminal  history  Information  pertaining  to  a 
member  in  order  that  security  clearances 
may  l>e  expedited  in  time  of  mobilization  or 
national  emergency.". 

(2)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 
"9.  SUte  Defense  Forces 901". 

(b)  COHTORiciRG  AifXiTDifxirrs. — Section 
109  of  title  32.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
smended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  time  of  peace,  a  SUte  or  territory, 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
may  maintain  no  troops  other  than  those  of 
its  National  Guard,  a  naval  militia  author- 
ized by  chapter  659  of  title  10.  and  defense 
forces  authorized  by  chapter  9  of  this  title.". 

(2)  Subsection  (b>  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "by  subeection  (c)"  and  Uisertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  "by  chapter  9  of  this  title". 

(3)  Subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  are  re- 
pealed. 


GEORGE  C.  MARSHALL  MONTH 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MICHK^AIf 
Df  THZ  HODSE  OP  REFRXSEirTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1987 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
PreskJent  Reagan  signed  into  law  a  btti  which 
designates  this  month  George  0.  Marshall 
Month.  I  would  like  to  bring  this  signiricant  for- 
eign policy  statement  to  the  attenti<x»  of  my 
colleagues. 

In  rememberirtg  the  contributtons  of  General 
Marshall  to  the  Allied  victory  in  Wortd  War  II 
and    the    successful    rebuilding    of    war-tom 


Europe,  some  important  themes  are 
that  retain  signifioince  in  the  European  •■- 
ance  today.  The  goals  of  the  Marahal  Plan 
were  twofoW:  to  rebuito  the  morale  of  Europe- 
ans in  ttte  face  of  adversity,  and  to  craate  a 
sense  of  unity  antong  the  European  natofia. 
The  products  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  inckafing 
ttw  European  Community,  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Trade  and  Tariffs  and  the  Orgwiiza- 
tton  for  Econorrac  Cooperatton  and  Devatap- 
ment  have  forged  a  lasting  cooperatton  be- 
tween market  ecorwmies  of  the  worU. 

Tt>e  components  of  the  MarahaH  Plan  aerve 
as  a  firm  base  for  the  continued  dewetopment 
of  the  Weatsm  Alanoe.  The  ioauaa  ad- 
dressed by  General  Marshall  in  anrwundng 
his  plan  for  European  recortstruclton  40  years 
ago  are  similar  to  the  issues  which  Pnioktont 
Reagan  wiH  address  in  the  upcoming  Ventoe 
ecorwmic  summit  meeting.  The  aWance  mat 
grow  ctoser  in  order  to  confront  the  economic 
and  security  challenges  of  the  future. 

As  the  President  noted  in  his  speech  yes- 
terday, this  year  is  also  the  40th  armivereary 
of  ttie  Tmman  Doctrine,  a  strategy  wfiteh  for- 
malized the  Western  AHtartce's  commitment  to 
provide  economk:  and  security  assistance  to 
defend  the  free  nations  of  our  workl.  By  re- 
maining consistent  with  the  ktoals  of  Marshall 
and  Truman  we  will  ensure  the  strength  and 
prosperity  of  tt>e  free  worW. 

The  text  of  the  Presktonf  s  remartu  fdtow: 

RntAHKS  BT  THX  PaaaiBnrr  Dtranio  Sichimo 
Cercmomt    DacLAamo    Oaoaoa   C.    Maa- 

SHAIXMOMTH 

The  PRKSionTT.  Thank  you  very  much  and 
welcome  to  the  White  House.  I'd  like  to 
thank  you  for  being  here.  It's  a  pleasant  co- 
incidence that  George  C.  Idarshall  Month, 
which  we  will  proclaim  today,  colnckles  with 
the  upcoming  siunmit — economic  summit. 
I'm  certain  that  General  Marshall  would  ap- 
prove of  my  taking  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  with  you  also  about  some  of 
our  expecUticHts,  our  goals,  for  that  Impw- 
tant  gathering. 

First  and  foremost,  today  we  gather  to 
honor  George  C.  Marshall,  a  gallant  soldier, 
a  visionary  statesman,  and  an  American 
who  set  a  standard  of  honor  and  aooom- 
plishment  for  all  who  have  followed. 

George  Marshall  is  the  only  professional 
soldier  ever  to  win  the  Nol)el  Prize  for 
Peace.  It  was  a  fitting  tribute.  Even  in  time 
of  war.  Marshall  was  a  champion  of  peace. 
During  his  tenure  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
United  SUtes  Army,  a  war— the  greatest 
conflagration  in  human  history- was  won. 
And  that  victory  was  not  a  triumph  of  con- 
querors in  a  struggle  for  power  and  domina- 
tion, but  a  desperate  fight  of  free  pe<wlea 
for  the  preservation  of  the  humane  values 
and  democratic  Institutions  they  held  dear. 

What  made  the  Second  War  different 
from  all  those  that  had  preceded  it  was  that 
Western  civilization,  by  Ite  outcome,  was  left 
In  the  hands  of  leaders  like  George  Mar- 
shaU— individuals  dedicated  to  ideals  which 
were  not  forgotten  after  the  enemy  was  van- 
quished. 

It's  difficult  in  this  time  of  plenty  to  imag- 
ine the  destitution.  devasUtlon.  and  hope- 
lessness that  pervaded  Eim)pe  after  the 
close  of  the  Second  World  War.  The  confUct 
had  taken  the  lives  of  millions  of  Europe- 
ans, many  of  them  the  young  leaders  who 
are  the  greatest  asset  of  any  society. 

Resources  used  to  fuel  the  war  machines 
were    gone.    Great    destruction    has    tteen 
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lirai*t(iit  upon  tlM  taM  of  Curope.  Qvmaaj 
lay  In  atanost  toUl  nilD.  Throudiout  the 
nat  of  the  eontliMnt.  dtt«  and  (iMtortM 
vara  in  dtarafwir,  tlia  whole  eccnoaile  Infra- 
■traetura  had  been  deraaUtad.  The  monu- 
BMntal  Job  of  nbulldinc  aeemed  oranrhelzn- 


It  vaa  at  (hli  ttana  of  dHpaIr  whan,  under 
ttia  leailaielilii  of  wlaa  and  daeent  indhrtd- 
nalB  Uke  Oeone  C.  Maiahall.  by  than  aacra- 
tary  of  atata.  our  country  itappad  fofward 
with  a  prociam  Wtaaton  Churehfll  rafemd 
to  aa  the  "moat  unaonllrt  act  In  hMory." 

Forty  yaara  aco  Jm»  Mh.  Secretary  of 
State  Oactia  m^»«*«»ii  gara  the  commence- 
aant  ■liiliiai  at  Harrard  Untvataity.  In  It. 
he  laid  out  a  propoeal  for  the  raconatruetlon 
of  Kurope.  the  foundation  for  what  has 
been  the  moat  rwaarkable  period  of  peace 
and  pnapertty  In  the  hlatory  of  that  eontt- 


In  todays  money,  the  Marahall  Plan  was  a 
ooounltment  of  axtraordlaaiT  proportlODa. 
about  IM  Wlllan.  And  with  that,  induatry. 
lane  and  BBall.  waa  pwnrtded  capital:  har- 
boca.  canala,  roads,  atactic  ayatema  were  re- 
built: and  the  production  Unea  began  to  roll 
aa  Curape  went  back  to  work. 

The  M*'"*'*"  Plan  waa  an  Investment 
America  made  In  Its  friends  and  In  the 
futura.  If  It  had  simply  been  a  gift  of  re- 
aoureea.  tt  would  likely  have  been  a  coloasal 
faOura.  The  sueeeas  of  thla  greateat  of  un- 
ifT-t- ^*-f .  the  rebuilding  of  a  battle- 
scarred  continent,  can  be  traced  to  goala 
that  are  eaaOy  dlatlngulshed  from  the  mere 
tranafer  of  money. 

Pint.  It  waa  dealgned  to  generate  hope 
where  there  waa  none.  George  Ifarahall.  as 
a  sokber.  wdl  understood  the  role  of  moti- 
vation. "It  Is  the  «ta1t  which  we  brine  to 
the  fight  that  decides  the  Issue."  he  once 
wrote.  "It  Is  morale  that  wina  the  victory." 

George  MarahaU's  speech  was  viewed  by 
many  Suropcans  as  a  lifeline  thrown  to 
tham  at  a  time  when  they  were  foundering. 
It  gave  them  reason  to  work,  to  build,  to 
Invest.  And  In  short  order,  purpoee  replaced 
almliiasiiiai  Enterprise  replaced  Inertia. 

The  second  and  moat  Important  goal  of 
the  Mf^***"  Plan  was  to  provide  Incentives 
for  Buropeans  to  find  common  ground,  to 
bring  down  the  political  barrlera  which 
stifle  economic  activity  and  growth.  Our 
kiiVii  ihlp  helped  officials  overcome  local 
tntereat  groupa  and  work  with  other  govem- 
manta  to  beat  back  the  preasures  for  protec- 
tlonlnm  and  laolatlon.  to  free  the  flow  of 
commerce,  materials,  and  resources  acroes 
Intamatlonal  frontiers,  to  Integrate  trana- 
port  and  power  ayatema.  and  to  develop  eco- 
nomic and  political  tlea  that  would  serve  as 
an  engine  for  progreaa. 

The  MfiT^f"  Plan  led  to  the  creation  of 
Institutions  that  today  are  pUlara  of  the  free 
worid'a  economy— the  Kuropean  Economic 
Community,  the  General  Agreement  (m 
Tariffs  and  Tnuie.  the  OSCD.-and  created 
the  environment  where  the  World  Bank. 
and  the  IMP  could  function.  The  Marshall 
Flan  waa  an  act  of  generoalty,  but  It  was  not 
a  give-away  program.  Inatfart.  It  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  prooeas  of  cooperation  and  en- 
terprlae  that  has  carried  the  peoplea  of  the 
Western  democracies  to  new  heights. 

But  there  was  one  most  Important 
achievement,  too  much  overlooked.  A  read- 
ing of  history  reveala  that  In  past  wars,  the 
peace  settlement  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
next  war.  Hatreds  and  enmity  remained. 
And  today,  we  have  known  40  or  more  years 
at  peace,  and  one-time  enemies  are  the  cloa- 
est  of  friends  and  allies  as  a  reault  of  the 
Marshall  Plan. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

with  us  today  Is  an  Individual  who,  at 
Praaldant  Truman's  dlreetton.  took  a  oantral 
rala  In  poUhw  the  leadarahlp.  gathering  the 
Idaaa.  and  putttag  together  a  comprehenalve 
overvlaw  of  foreign  policy  strategy.  This 
effort  was  the  genesis  of  the  Maiahall  Plan. 
HIa  dedication,  creativity,  and  reaouroeful- 
naas  ware  of  great  aervtee  to  his  president 
and  hia  country  at  that  pivotal  moment 
And  Clark  Olff  ord.  we  are  proud  to  have 
you  with  ua  today.  (Applause.) 

Now.  In  a  few  days.  I  will  leave  for  the  eco- 
nomic summit  In  Venice.  It  will  be  the  13th 
time  the  seven  major  Industrial  democradea 
hare  so  met.  and  the  seventh  time  I've  been 
prlvUaged  to  represent  the  United  Stataa. 
While  our  country  Is  still  looked  to  for  lead- 
etahlp.  the  free  world  Is  now  undeniably  a 
partnership  amonc  democradea.  to  a  large 
degiae  becauae  of  Initiatives  we  set  In 
motion  four  decades  ajo. 

Today,  free  worid  efforta— ecozKRnlc,  polit- 
ical, and  aacurtty— depend  on  genuine  coop- 
eration. Self-determination,  as  we've  reoog- 
nlaed  since  the  time  of  Woodrow  WUson.  is 
cooalatent  with  the  Interaction  of  free  peo- 
plea. We  sought  It  and.  brother,  we've  got  it 

The  government*  of  Western  Europe, 
North  America,  and  Japan  face  the  future 
together,  and  meetings  Uke  the  economic 
summit  build  unity  and  sense  of  purpose. 
And  that  unity  U  Increasingly  Important 
The  velodty  of  economic  change  reahaplng 
our  world  Is  ™«H"g  greater  demands  on  our 
governments.  Individually  and  coUectlvely. 
This  change  flows  nativally  from  the  open 
euunomic  system  we've  established  in  the 
West.  Our  peoples  and  countries  are  now 
operating  in  a  global  market.  Instantaneous 
communications,  multinational  corpora- 
tions, the  flow  of  intematkmal  Inveatment. 
wideapread  computer  teduMlogy.  and  the 
Integration  of  financial  markeU  are  facts  of 
life. 

The  progress  of  mankind,  however,  re- 
malna  dependent  on  political  as  well  aa  eco- 
nomic and  technological  momentum.  Today, 
we  face  challenges  comparable  to  thoae  that 
confronted  struggling  democracies  four  dec- 
adea  ago.  We  sought  to  achieve  proapertty; 
now  we  seek  to  preserve  It  and  ensure  that 
our  standard  of  living  continues  to  Improve. 
Nothing  can  be  taken  for  granted. 

We  must  be  active  and  vigorous  to  be  suc- 
ceaafuL  And  we  must  work  together.  And 
that  U  what  freedom  Is  all  about.  And  that's 
why  we  call  the  portion  of  the  planet  on 
which  we  live  the  free  world.  People  here 
are  not  told  what  we  must  do.  We  talk 
things  over  and  dedde  what  to  do  for  our- 
selves. 

There's  a  story  about  an  American  and  a 
Russian.  As  is  often  the  case,  the  American 
was  bragging  atwut  how  In  the  United 
States  everyone  waa  free  to  speak.  Well,  the 
Ruaalan  replied.  "In  Russia  we're  Just  as 
free  to  speak:  the  difference  is  in  your  coun- 
try you're  free  after  you  speak."  (Laughter.! 

The  greatest  challenge  for  thuee  of  us 
who  live  in  freedom  is  to  recognize  the  tlea 
of  common  interest  that  bind  us.  to  prove 
wrong  thoae  cynics  who  would  suggest  that 
free  enterprise  and  democracy  lead  to  short- 
sighted policies  and  undisciplined  self-inter- 
eat 

Today— and  we  can't  say  thla  too  often— It 
is  in  the  common  interest  of  all  of  us.  in 
every  free  land,  to  work  against  parochial- 
ism and  protectionism,  to  keep  markets 
open  and  commerce  flowing.  By  definition, 
protecting  domestic  producers  from  compe- 
tition erodea  national  competitiveness,  slows 
down  economic  activity,  and  raiaes  prlcea.  It 
alao  threatens  the  stability  of  the  entire 
free  world  trading  system. 
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Soma  countrtaa.  which  hare  taken  full  ad- 
vantage of  America's  paat  opennaas.  must 
reallre  that  timaa  hare  changed.  Today,  any 
country  selling  heavOy  In  the  United  Statea. 
whoae  markaU  are  not  aubatantlally  open  to 
American  gooda.  rlaka  a  ba«*lash  from  the 
American  people.  No  oountry  that  doaes  Ita 
own  marketa.  or  unfairly  subsldlaes  lu  ex- 
ports, can  expect  the  marketa  of  ita  trading 
partners  to  remain  apua.  Thla  point  will  be 
driven  home  in  Venice.  It  was  the  central 
theme  of  our  agreement  at  last  year's  Tokyo 
summit  to  launch  the  Uruguay  trade  round. 

While  the  vibrancy  of  the  U.8.  economy 
haa  oontrfbutad  enormoualy  to  the  world  ex- 
panalon.  preaervlng  a  growing  world  econo- 
my la  the  business  of  every  member  of  the 
world  trading  community.  It  Is  the  special 
re^onsiblllty  of  the  larger  economic 
powers.  It  will  be  made  clear,  especially  to 
our  friends  in  Japan  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  that  growth-oriented 
domeatlc  poUdea  are  needed  to  bolster  the 
world  trading  system  upon  which  they 
depend. 

We  and  our  allies  must  always  fulfill  our 
agreementa  concerning  exchange  rate  stabil- 
ity. Economic  policy  decisions  made  last 
year  in  Tokyo,  and  at  this  year's  meetings  of 
Group  of  Seven  finance  ministers  in  Paris 
and  in  Waahlngton.  cannot  be  Ignored  or 
forgotten.  The  commitments  made  at  these 
meetings  need  to  be  tranalated  into  action. 

Talks  continue  to  flow  about  the  necessity 
of  a  coordinated  attack  on  market-distorting 
agricultural  polldea.  polldea  which  are 
found  in  almost  every  Weatem  country.  The 
time  to  act  Is  fast  approaching. 

One  concern  shared  by  the  industrlali?'^ 
powers  la  what  to  do  about  the  Third  World 
countries  which  are  not  developing,  not  pro- 
greaaing:  countries  that  If  something 
doesn't  happen,  will  be  left  behind. 

Japan  has  made  admirable  strides  in  this 
direction  by  offering  to  share  some  of  its 
wealth— some  of  ita  trade  surplus— with 
lesaer-developed  natlona.  I  hope  that  during 
the  courae  of  this  summit  Japan  will  clarify 
what  form  this  aid  will  take.  I  also  hope 
that  other  countries  will  consider  following 
Japan's  good  example. 

However,  as  I  noted  atMut  our— the  Euro- 
pean example  of  four  decades  ago,  the 
tranafer  of  caah  alone  is  not  the  solution.  If 
tax  ratea  are  too  high,  if  markets  are  not 
free,  if  government  Is  big,  corrupt,  or  abu- 
sive, a  country  cannot  expect  to  attract  the 
expertise  and  private  investment  needed  to 
advance,  nor  will  its  oam  people  have  the  in- 
centives needed  to  push  their  economy  for- 
ward. 

After  the  war,  German  Industry  was  little 
more  than  a  shell.  If  Ludwlg  Erhard  and 
Konrad  Adenauer,  courageous  democratic 
post-war  leaders  of  that  country,  had  not 
dramatically,  in  one  feU  swoop,  eliminated 
most  of  the  Intniaive  controls  on  the  Weat 
German  economy  in  IMS.  Marshall  Plan  aid 
might  not  have  had  the  miraculous  impact 
that  it  did.  If  we're  serious  about  changing 
the  plight  of  leas  fortunate  nations,  we 
must,  at  the  very  least  be  candid  with  them 
about  theae  economic  realitiea-open  their 
eyes  to  the  secret  of  Germany's  reatoratlon 
and  the  secret  of  the  amazing  growth  taking 
place  on  the  Pacific  Rim.  That  secret  is  a 
Marahall  pun  of  Ideas.  It  is  simply  that 
freedom  of  enterprise,  competition,  and  the 
profit  motive  work.  They  work  so  well  that 
the  United  Statea  now  must  maneuver  with 
economically  powerful  competitors,  friendly 
competitors. 

And.  yea.  let  us  admit  the  recognisable 
friction  among  the  great  democracies  about 
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trade  and  economic  policy.  Our  heated  de- 
batea  and  maneuverlngs — and  the  fact 
they're  front-page  news— are  a  healthy  sign. 
First  during  economic  movement  close 
friendi  diaagree,  but  no  one  should  lose 
sight  of  the  Impressive  strides  taking  place. 
Second,  the  attention  paid  to  complex  eco- 
nomic issues,  which  decades  ago  were  sub- 
ject matter  only  for  spedalista.  suggeata  the 
wide  degree  of  consensus  our  nations  hare 
reached  on  the  vital  iasues  of  war  and  peace, 
human  rights,  and  democracy. 

Today,  the  unity  of  the  Weat  on  security 
issue  is  something  which  George  Marahall 
and  his  contemporariea  would  look  on  with 
a  deep  and  abiding  pride.  Marshall  led 
America  through  war  and  out  of  isolation- 
ism. Uke  protecUonlam.  isolationism  is  a 
tempting  lllualon.  Four  decades  of  European 
peace  and  the  greatest  economic  expansion 
in  history  stand  as  evidence  that  isolation- 
ism and  protectionism  are  not  the  way.  We 
must  work  with  like-minded  friends  to 
direct  the  course  of  history,  or  history  will 
be  determined  by  others  who  do  not  share 
our  values,  and  we  will  not  eacape  the  conse- 
quences of  the  decisions  they  make. 

Nowhere  Is  this  burden  heavier  than  in 
the  Middle  East  a  region  that  has  been 
plagued  with  turmoil  and  death.  If  we  re- 
treat from  the  chaUenge,  if  we  sail  to  a  dis- 
tance and  wait  passively  on  the  sidelines, 
forces  hostUe  to  the  free  world  will  eventu- 
ally have  their  way. 

Two  weeks  ago,  we  loat  37  of  our  sons  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  They  were  the  pride  and 
Joy  of  their  families,  fine  young  men  who 
volunteered  to  wear  the  uniform  and  serve 
their  country.  We  have  none  better  than 
theae.  They  died  while  guarding  a 
chokepolnt  of  freedom,  deterring  aggres- 
sion, and  reaffirming  America's  willingness 
to  protect  Its  vital  intereata. 

Yet,  the  American  people  are  aware  that 
it  is  not  our  Interests  alone  that  are  being 
protected.  The  dependence  of  our  allies  on 
the  flow  of  oil  from  that  area  is  no  secret. 
During  the  upcoming  summit  In  Venice,  we 
will  be  discussing  the  common  security  in- 
terests shared  by  the  Weatem  democradea 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  future  belongs  to 
the  brave.  Free  men  should  not  cower 
before  such  challenges,  and  they  should  not 
expect  to  stand  alone. 

And  we  are  working  together  In  a  number 
of  critical  areas.  Our  friends  and  allies  have 
been  cooperating  ever  more  closely  to 
combat  the  scourge  of  terrorism.  Democra- 
dea are  peculiarly  vulnerable  to  this  form  of 
international  criminality,  and,  at  the  up- 
coming Venice  summit,  we  will  give  renewed 
Impetus  to  the  momentum  which  has  devel- 
oped in  the  past  year. 

The  Western  Alliance,  with  courage  and 
unity  of  purpoee,  has  time  and  again 
thwarted  threats  to  our  prosperity  and  secu- 
rity. IXiring  the  last  decade,  as  American 
military  spending  declined,  the  Soviets 
raced  ahead  to  gain  a  strategic  advantage, 
deploying  a  new  generation  of  intermediate- 
range  mlasilea  aimed  at  our  European  allies. 
This  hostile  maneuver— part  of  a  long-term 
strategy  to  separate  Europe  from  the 
United  States— was  countered  by  a  united 
Alliance.  Perahlng  and  cruise  missiles  were 
deployed  in  Western  Europe,  even  amidst 
the  nolae  and  clamor  of  sometimes  violent 
oppoaltion  and  an  intensely  hoatUe  Soviet 
propaganda  campaign. 

Let  no  one  forget,  six  years  ago  we  offered 
to  refrain  from  deploying  our  intermediate- 
range  mi—iten,  If  the  Soviets  would  agree  to 
diamantle  their  own.  It  was  called  the  "aero 
option."  The  other  side  refused.  At  that 
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time,  a  vocal  minority  In  Weatem  countries. 
Indudlng  the  United  Statea.  auggested  if  we 
moved  forward  with  deployment  of  our  Per- 
shing and  cruiae  missiles,  all  hope  of  arms 
control  agreements  would  be  loat. 

The  peaalmlsts.  however,  have  been 
proven  wrong,  and  western  resolve  is  paying 
off.  In  recent  months,  we've  wltneaaed  con- 
siderable progreas  In  our  talks  with  the 
Soviet  government  The  Kremlin  now.  in 
prindple.  accepta  the  "r-^ro  option"  formula 
in  Europe  and  our  negotiators  are  busy 
seeing  if  the  details  can  be  worked  out.  In 
short  we  may  be  on  the  edge  of  an  historic 
reduction  of  the  nimiber  of  nuclear  weapons 
threatening  mankind  if  this  great  first  step 
is  taken.  If  nuclear  arms  reduction  is 
achieved,  it  will  be  due  to  the  strength  and 
determination  of  allied  leaders  acroas  Weat- 
em Ehirope  who  refused  to  accept  the  Soviet 
nuclear  domination  of  Europe. 

European  leaders,  and  Indeed  moat  Euro- 
peans, have  come  to  understand  that  peace 
comes  only  through  strength.  Strength  and 
realism  are  the  watchwords  for  real 
progress  In  dealing  with  our  Soviet  adversar- 
ies. As  we  view  changes  which  seem  to  be 
liappenlng  in  the  Soviet  Union  with  cau- 
tious optimism,  let  It  t>e  rememt>ered  that, 
four  decadea  ago.  the  Kremlin  rejected 
Soviet  partidpatlon  in  the  Marshall  Plan. 

If  the  current  Soviet  leadership  seeks  an- 
other path.  If  they  reject  the  closed.  Isolat- 
ed, and  belligerent  polldes  they  Inherited,  If 
they  wish  their  country  to  be  a  part  of  the 
free  world  economy,  we  welcome  the 
change.  Let  there  be  no  mistake:  The  Soviet 
government  Is  subject  to  the  same  rules  as 
any  other.  Any  government  which  Is  part  of 
our  deals  with  the  West's  major  economic 
institutions,  must  do  so  with  good  faith, 
open  books,  and  the  open  government  on 
which  both  depend.  Economic  transactions 
are  not  maneuvers  for  political  gain  or 
International  leverage:  such  destmctlve  tac- 
tics are  not  tolerated.  Countries  which  are 
part  of  the  system  are  expected  to  do  their 
best  to  strengthen  the  process  and  Institu- 
tions, or  be  condemned  to  economic  isola- 
tion. 

The  Soviet  Union  must  alao  understand 
that  the  price  of  entry  Into  the  community 
of  prosperous  and  productive  nations  is  not 
Just  an  economic  price.  There  is  a  political 
price  or  even  greater  significance:  respect 
for  and  support  for  the  values  of  freedom 
that  are,  in  the  end.  the  true  engines  of  ma- 
terial prosperity. 

Time  will  tell  If  the  signs  emanating  from 
the  Soviet  Union  reflect  real  change  or  Illu- 
sion. The  decisions  made  by  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers themselves  will  determine  If  relations 
will  bloom  or  wither.  Any  agreement  to 
reduce  nuclear  weapons,  for  example,  must 
be  followed  by  reductions  in  conventional 
forcea.  We  are  looking  doaely  for  signs  that 
tangible  changes  have  been  made  in  that 
country's  respect  for  human  rights:  and 
that  does  not  mean  Just  letting  out  a  few  of 
the  better-known  dissidents.  We  are  waiting 
for  signs  of  an  end  to  their  agression  In  Af- 
ghanistan. 

This  year  is  also  the  40th  aimlversary  of 
the  Truman  Doctrine,  which  fully  recog- 
nized the  need  for  economic  assistance,  but 
underscored  the  necessity  of  providing 
those  under  attack  the  weapons  needed  to 
defend  themselves.  On  March  12,  1947, 
Prealdent  Truman  addressed  a  Joint  session 
of  Congress  and  spelled  out  America's  com- 
mitment "It  must  t>e  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  people  who 
are  resisting  attempted  subJugaUon  by 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pressures.  I 
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believe  that  we  must  aaalat  free  peoplea  to 
work  out  their  own  deatlniea  In  their  own 
way." 

Nineteen  forty-ecven  waa  a  volatile  politi- 
cal year  for  our  country.  I  waa  a  Democrat 
back  then.  Prealdent  Truman  was  under 
attack  from  both  aides  of  his  own  party,  and 
the  oppoaltion  controlled  both  houaes  of 
Congreas— and  believe  me.  I  know  how  fnia- 
tatlng  that  can  be. 

Even  amidst  the  deep  political  dhrlalons  so 
evident  in  1M7,  the  Marahall  Plan  and 
Truman  Doctrine  were  approved  by  Con- 
greaa  In  the  end.  It  was  our  ability  to  over- 
come our  own  domestic  political  discord, 
and  forge  a  bipartiaan  approach  that  made 
the  difference.  Greece  and  Turkey  were 
saved.  Western  Europe  was  put  on  the  path 
to  recovery.  Human  freedom  was  given  a 
chance.  Democracy  has  ita  weakneaaea.  but 
ito  strengtha  will  prevail 

I  leave  for  E^urope  with  confidence.  Thla 
generation  of  free  men  and  women,  too,  will 
work  together  and  succeed.  We  will  paas  on 
to  our  children  a  world  as  filled  with  hope 
and  opportunity  as  the  one  we  were  handed. 
We  owe  this  to  those  who  went  before  ua.  to 
George  C.  Marahall  and  othen  who  shaped 
the  world  we  live  In. 

With  this  said.  I  will  sign  the  order  pro- 
claiming George  C.  Marshall  Month. 

Thank  you  and  God  bleas  you. 


EDUCATION  OR  CATASTROPHE 


HON.  J  J.  PICKLE 


OF 
m  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSnrTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  June  2,  19H7 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks  ago 
this  House  passed  a  strong  new  Irada  meas- 
ure which  I  believe  is  a  significant  step  toward 
reducing  our  gigantic  trade  defkat  and  helping 
American  industry  compete  in  worW  markets. 

However,  I  think  the  debate  on  that  meas- 
ure highlighted  the  key  to  making  Amertoa 
truly  competitive.  The  key  that  wM  untock  the 
hopes  of  the  future  is  education. 

My  good  friend,  the  Honorable  Jim  WmoHT, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  ad- 
dressed this  crucial  issue  in  his  address  at  the 
commencement  ceremonies  at  the  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin  on  May  23.  1967.  He 
stressed  the  need  for  more  education  artd  to 
take  positive  steps  to  pursue  peace,  to  ex- 
press hope  we  might  find  bettor  ways  to  im- 
prove our  relations  with  Russia. 

The  text  of  his  remarks  follow: 

EoUCATIOa  OB  CATASXaOPHX 

(By  Hon.  Jim  Wright  Speaker,  UJ5.  Houae 
of  Repreaentattvea) 

When  I  left  this  campus  at  the  end  of 
1941  to  enter  the  Army  Air  Corps,  it  was  my 
intention  to  return.  I  didn't  know  it  would 
take  tha  long. 

Engraved  on  the  main  building  which 
forms  the  base  of  the  tower  behind  me  are 
these  words:  "Te  shall  know  the  truth,  and 
the  tmth  will  make  you  free." 

Knowledge  Is  liberating.  Education  freee 
us  from  many  things.  It  can  free  us  from 
hunger  and  want  and  economic  denlaL  Be- 
tween now  and  tomorrow's  first  sunlight, 
several  hundred  children  will  die  of  starva- 
tion—in Africa  and  other  places  on  our 
globe.  We  can  blame  this  on  weather— on 
geography— on  social  customs— on  history. 
But  the  real  reason  is  ignorance. 
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The  prtDciitte  dUfvcnoe  tetvoen  ut  umI 
ttMoi  to  not  rao»-iior  a  beUaf  In  capiUl- 
tam— nor  k  funduMnUl  difference  In  rell- 
CkNM  petiuMton.  The  beak:  difference  la 
•duekUoo— the  tradlUan  of  edueftUonkl  op- 
partunltjr  of  vtaleb  we  are  the  beneficUrtaa. 

I  dODt  know  bow  much  It  ooat  your  family 
In  financial  Inveatment  for  you  to  reach  this 
potait  tonicht.  The  nattonwMe  average  now 
to  about  $7,000  a  year— «as.000  for  four 


Whatever  It  did  coat,  two  thlnga  are  true. 
Prom  your  point  of  view.  It  was  worth  It 
However  ezpenalve  education  may  be.  It's 
not  nearly  aa  ezpenaive  aa  Icnoranee.  From 
our  natlon'B  point  of  view.  It  waa  too  much. 
fm  Amertca'a  aake  It  oucht  to  be  leas— eo 
that  more  of  our  children  ml(ht  enjoy  It's 
beneflta. 

Mlrabeau  B.  Lamar  was  richt.  The  "culti- 
vated mind"  la  the  "guardian  geniua  of  De- 
mocracy." If  ours  la  truly  the  world's  great- 
eat  Democracy.  It  wlU  not  be  preserved  by 
an  elite  few  of  ua.  but  by  all  of  ua. 

We  have  differed  In  one  Important  respect 
tram  the  older  culturee  that  preceded  ours. 
We  did  not  set  out  to  create  an  aristocracy 
and  liMtaD  it  as  a  ruling  class.  And.  unlUie 
the  French  and  Russian  revolutions,  we  did 
not  set  out  to  destroy  the  aristocracy  and 
supplant  It  with  a  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat, reducing  everything  to  the  lowest 

nttmnmnn  tttKitmnlmmtnr. 

Our  aim  was  entirely  different.  Our  goal  Is 
to  expand  the  aristocracy  until  Its  beneflU 
are  available  to  all  Americans.  We  haven't 
achieved  that  goal.  But  the  American  Revo- 
lution Is  still  In  progress.  And  education  Is 
the  key. 

Sometimes  we  tend  to  lose  sight  of  that 
fact.  We  skew  our  priorities.  Last  week  In 
the  VA  House  of  Repreaentativea  we 
passril  two  major  bills— a  military  authorl- 
ntloo  and  an  elementary  and  secondary 
education  blU. 

We  are  budgeting  about  $300  billion  for 
Pentagon  spending— and  about  $18  billion 
for  our  federal  Investment  in  education. 
One  thing  is  clear  to  me:  We  cannot  long  be 
first  in  military  power— nor  ever  regain  our 
position  as  ftist  among  the  nations  in  world 
commerce— if  we  settle  for  second  best  in 
education! 

This  Is  tanportant  to  the  graduates,  be- 
cause It  Is  central  to  the  economy  in  which 
they  will  be  able  to  use  the  education  which 
we  celebrate  tonight 

The  very  best  investment  this  country 
ever  made  was  the  O.I.  BUI  of  RighU  which 
allowed  another  generation  of  Americans  to 
get  a  college  education. 

It  imleashed  the  sleeping  giant  of  our  na- 
tion's untapped  Intellectual  potential,  and 
our  Industrial  might  soared  fueled  by  the 
power  It  generated. 

That  CI.  BlU  has  paid  for  itself  many 
times  over— not  Just  in  s  richer  social  fabric 
but  In  dollars  and  cents  to  the  V&  Treasury 
through  higher  taxes  paid  on  higher  earn- 
ings. 

For  the  past  several  years,  unfortunately, 
we  have  downgraded  education  in  our  na- 
tional set  of  priorities  and  we  are  paying 
the  penalty  today. 

Ijwt  year  the  United  States  graduated 
some  54.000  Americans  in  mathematics  and 
engineering  degrees  while  Japan  with  half 
our  population  graduated  half  again  more. 

Or  consider  it  in  another  context.  Today 
Japan  has  10.000  business  representatives  In 
our  country  selling  Japanese  goods  to  the 
American  market  AU  of  them  speak  excel- 
lent English. 
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We  by  contrast  have  only  about  SOO  repre- 
sentatives of  American  firms  in  Japan,  and 
practlcaUy  none  can  speak  any  Japaneae. 

We  downgrade  education  and  wonder  why 
we  are  numlng  a  $170  biUlon  trade  deficit 
that  erodes  our  industrial  base,  depresses 
median  wages  in  this  country  and  in  four 
short  years  has  made  us  the  world's  largest 
debtor  nation. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  sing  a  funeral  dirge. 

Tonight  I  want  to  give  you  some  good 
news,  and  a  message  of  hope.  The  good  news 
Is  that  this  year  for  the  first  time  in  this 
decade.  Congress  is  litcreaslng  the  financial 
commitment  to  educatloiuU  exoeUence  In 
America. 

We  are  doubling  the  commitment  to  lan- 
guage training- helping  the  young  from 
families  where  English  Is  not  spoken  to 
master  the  language  which  is  the  currency 
of  the  realm  in  this  continent— and  we  are 
upgrading  the  commitment  to  foreign  lan- 
guage training  for  Americans  to  help  us 
compete  in  the  world. 

We  have  rejected  the  shortsighted  pleas 
to  cut  our  commitment  to  anti-drug  educa- 
tion for  elementary  grades. 

We  have  rejected  the  Presidential  budget 
plea  to  kill  vocational  education  entirely. 
We  have  to  keep  it  aUve  and  even  strength- 
en it  to  improve  Job  skills  to  meet  the  needs 
of  today's  and  tomorrow's  Job  markets. 

Rather  than  do  away  with  PeU  granU.  col- 
lege loans  and  grants,  we  are  renewing  our 
commitment  to  these  goals  and  the  long- 
term  good. 

It  was  1931  when  H.O.  WeUs  wrote 

"Human  history  become  more  and  more  a 
race  between  education  and  catastrophe." 

My  message  of  hope  Ls  that  I  have  recent- 
ly seen  some  modest  progress— and  at  least 
an  outside  prospect  of  a  major  break- 
through—on the  side  of  the  htmum  race. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  accompanied  a  delega- 
tion of  Congressional  leaders  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  had  a  free-flowing,  far-ranging 
conversation  for  two  hours  with  MlkhaU 
Gorbachev.  We  taUied  at  length  with  She- 
vardnadze.  with  Ugachev.  and  (or  (our  days 
with  the  ranking  Soviet  mUltary  and  civilian 
leadership. 

What  we  saw  was  a  process  of  consider- 
able change.  I  do  not  know  how  (ar  it  wUl  go 
or  how  long  It  wUl  last.  But  there  is  abao- 
lutely  no  doubt  that  meaningful  change  is 
taking  place.  People  are  free  to  read  the 
books  and  see  the  movies  that  previously 
were  banned.  Some  poUtical  prisoners  have 
been  released. 

Elections  are  giving  people  a  choice  for 
the  first  time  between  multiple  candidates. 
Criticism  of  government  performance  and 
the  offering  of  new  Ideas  are  being  offlciaUy 
encourage,  even  formaUy  solicited.  Russian 
clergymen  have  told  me  that  religion.  whUe 
not  encouraged,  is  no  longer  officially  dis- 
couraged. 

Members  of  the  PoUtburo  boast  that 
Russia  has  10,000  active  churches.  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev, speaking  In  my  presence  of  the  op- 
portunity (or  peace,  said:  "Thank  God, 
there  is  movement  at  last  in  that  direction." 
Addressing  the  Komsomol,  the  national 
youth  movement,  he  counseled  that  the 
young  should  not  be  satisfied.  He  even  told 
them  that  they  shouldn't  believe  everything 
they  read  in  Pravda. 

Certainly  we  must  be  on  guard  against  eu- 
phoria or  wishful  thinking.  These  reforms 
have  not  transformed  the  underlying  char- 
acter of  the  Soviet  system.  It  Is  not  a  democ- 
racy. It  remains  a  totalitarian  power  which 
continues  to  deny  some  very  basic  human 
righu   to   iU   cltlaens.    It   does   not   aUow 
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peop'e  to  emigrate  freely.  By  our  standarda. 
It  remains  an  oppressive  government 
though  clearly  leas  repressive  than  it  was. 
Nobody  we  know  would  change  places  with 
a  Soviet  cltisen. 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  undeniable  move- 
ment. Watching  something  aa  ponderous  as 
the  Soviet  Union  is  like  watching  a  glacier. 
Any  movement  is  significant.  And  as  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  counseled,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  reapond  to  any  sign  or 
opening  within  the  Soviet  Union  that  could 
Increase  the  prospects  for  peace. 

WhUe  I  was  In  Moscow,  I  was  offered  the 
chance  to  speak  on  Soviet  television.  This 
may  have  been  a  first.  I  eagerly  accepted 
that  offer.  Soviet  television  reaches  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  public.  My  goal  was 
to  share  a  vision  of  peace  with  the  ordinary 
people  of  that  country  and  to  evoke  their 
response. 

At  the  end  of  my  remarks.  I  invited  the 
viewers  to  write  me  a  note  or  letter.  I  of- 
fered to  send  to  each  who  did  so  a  Uttle 
lapel  pin  depicting  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  (lags. 
As  of  this  week.  I  have  received  more  than 
2.000  letters  from  Soviet  citizens.  They 
come  from  every  part  of  the  Soviet  Union— 
(rom  young  couples,  from  school  students, 
from  people  of  my  generation  who  remem- 
ber World  War  II.  Two-thirds  of  the  letters 
are  in  Russian  and  one-third  English,  some 
perfect  and  some  very  imperfect. 

One  of  them  came  from  a  young  woman 
named  Natalia  Kashlrskaya.  a  23  year-old 
mother  and  student  at  the  University  of  Ka- 
linin. She  wrote:  "While  listening  to  you.  we 
aU  had  an  Increasing  hope  that  the  problem 
of  the  peace  all  over  the  world  would  be 
solved.  ...  As  for  us.  I've  never  met  a 
person  in  my  life  who  was  eager  for  a  war 
.  .  .  This  Is  an  awful  misunderstanding  ex- 
isting between  our  countries.  Plesse  assure 
the  Americans  that  we  are  not  fanatics  and 
that  we  do  not  hate  them.  Explain  that  we 
like  what  we  luiow  about  them— and  that  we 
want  to  know  them  better." 

Having  read  these  letters.  I  am  certain  of 
one  thing— the  Soviet  people  want  peace 
and  the  relaxation  of  the  tensions  of  the 
cold  war.  They  do  not  want  to  continue  an 
arms  race.  I  earnestly  believe  that  the  op- 
portunity for  negotiating  a  mutual,  verifia- 
ble reduction  in  nuclear  and  even  conven- 
tional armaments  and  the  oppressive 
burden  of  mUltary  spending  which  afflicts 
both  countries— and  for  doing  so  In  a  way 
which  will  clearly  serve  our  own  Interest— Is 
better  today  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  In 
the  last  50  years. 

The  United  SUtes  is  spending  this  year 
some  $300  blUlon  on  the  unproductive  im- 
plements of  warfare  and  the  Soviet  Union  is 
spending  a  like  amount.  Each  of  us  does  so 
because  we're  af ra  d  of  what  the  other 
would  do  If  we  dld^i't  Between  us  we  al- 
ready stockpUe  60.000  nuclear  warheads 
with  a  total  destructive  power  one  mlUlon 
times  that  of  the  bomb  which  destroyed 
Hiroshima.  It  would  take  less  than  five  per- 
cent of  the  number  we  already  have  to  de- 
stroy every  nuijor  city  in  the  world.  Today 
one  submarine  carries  more  destructive 
power  than  all  the  bombs  dropped  on  aU  the 
countries  In  all  the  years  of  World  War  II. 

Yet  each  week  we  add  35  more  nuclear 
twmbs  to  our  stockpUe— while  many  Ameri- 
cans go  hungry  and  some  go  homeless,  UUt- 
erate  go  without  learning  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  people  In  our  country 
are  unable  to  get  the  financial  assistance 
they  need  to  go  to  college. 

Here  Is  a  chaUenge  for  your  heart  and  a 
dream  for  your  mind.  Here  is  a  life's  work 
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worthy  of  your  commitment  Enlist  with  me 
In  the  struggle  for  a  better  society  and  In 
the  battle  for  peace,  and  enjoy  the  fulfilling 
life  of  being  an  ongoing  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dream. 


DEDICATED  TEACHERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BOl)  CUY 

oPMxaaouai 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRKSDtTATIVBS 

Tuetday.  June  2,  1987 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  week  of 
June  In  my  dtotrict  officially  ends  the  spring 
semester.  It  also  ends  the  careers  of  many  of 
our  teachers  who  have  long  toited  to  raise  the 
educattonal  levels  of  our  youth.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  and  my  colleagues  some  re- 
marks about  four  of  our  most  deserving  teach- 
ers, who  after  many  years  of  dedtoated  serv- 
ice, are  er>ding  their  active  teaching  careers. 

Mrs.  AngeNca  N.  Hwt— Graduated  from 
Stowe  Teacher's  College  in  January  1949. 
She  began  her  teacfvng  career  shortly  tf>ere- 
aftar  at  SinunorM  School.  She  then,  after  a 
few  years,  took  a  leave  of  abaence  to  start 
her  family.  Upon  her  return,  she  was  assigned 
to  Howard  School  wf>ere  she  remained  for  25 
years,  then  to  Urnlenwood  School  and  finally 
to  Buder  School  wt>ere  she  remained  untH  her 
retirement  this  semester.  The  quality  of  Mrs. 
Han's  teachir>g  has  been  recognized  by  the 
St.  Lours  Board  of  Education,  her  colleagues 
and  by  the  community  ttuit  she  served  for  37 
years. 

Miss  Carmelina  Castiglione— Miss  Castig- 
Kone  was  bome  in  Italy  and  went  to  first  grade 
in  Italy.  Upon  arrival  in  the  United  States,  her 
family  settled  in  SL  Lxxjis  vyftere  she  attended 
Shaw  Elementary  and  Southwest  High  School. 
She  received  her  Bachekx  of  Arts  Degree 
from  Harris  Teacfier's  Coliege.  Her  teadiing 
expehefKe  has  only  t>een  at  two  schools  in 
SL  Louis.  Nineteen  of  tt>e8e  years  she  taught 
in  the  primary  grades  at  Madison  School  and 
21  years  at  the  Buder  School.  It  is  from  Buder 
School  that  she  is  retiring.  Her  students  in  first 
grade  have  written  two  books;  "Recipes  from 
Rrst  Grade"  and  "What  I  am  Going  To  Be". 
Her  artistk:  contributkxis  and  academic  Inno- 
vations wHI  always  be  remembered  by  the 
many  students  whose  Hves  have  been  erv 
riched  by  her. 

Ms.  Vivian  Bolar— Ms.  Vivian  Bolar,  a  native 
St  Louisian,  «vas  educated  in  the  St  Louis 
public  schools  and  graduated  from  Stowe 
Teaclwrs  College.  She  later  attended  work- 
shops at  Chicago  University  and  some  in  the 
St  Louis  area.  Ms.  Bolar  began  her  teaching 
career  at  O'Falkxi  School,  then  was  trans- 
ferred to  Jefferson  School.  Her  final  years 
were  completed  at  Jefferson. 

While  teaching.  Ms.  Bolar  was  actively  irv 
volved  with  the  Giri  Scouts,  the  YWCA  and 
was  active  in  church  affairs.  She  travelled  ex- 
tensively and  brought  back  to  her  classroom 
the  benefits  of  her  travels.  Ms  Marian  G. 
Dix— Ms.  Marian  G.  Dix  was  also  educated  in 
the  St  Louis  puMc  schools.  She  received  her 
bactwkxs  degree  from  Harris-Stowe  CoNege 
and  her  M.  ED  from  St  Louis  University.  She 
Is  listed  In  Who's  Who  Among  American 
Teachers. 
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Ms.  Dix  dedkxted  44  years  of  her  life  to  the 
cliiMren  of  St  Louis  and  taught  at  every  grade 
level  in  the  elementary  area.  Ms.  Dix  is  also 
listed  in  Who's  Who  Among  American  Teach- 
ers. She  also  found  time  to  actively  participate 
with  varkXJS  groups  at  her  church,  the 
h4AACP.  YWCA  and  the  Annie  Makxw  Chil- 
dren's Home. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  commerxl- 
ing  ttiese  dedicated  teachers  for  a  job  well 
done  ar>d  in  wishing  them  the  very  best  in 
tfieir  retirement  years. 


PEACE  OFFICERS'  MEMORIAL 
DAY-1987 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OTMEWTOBK 
ni  THX  HOU8X  or  RXPRXSEItTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  2,  1987 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  15  merited 
the  24th  annuai  observance  of  Peace  Offi- 
cers' Memorial  Day,  a  time  to  pay  a  special 
and  ritiNy  deserved  tribute  to  tfiose  brave  and 
selfless  law  enforcement  officers  who  die  in 
the  line  of  duty. 

The  numt)ers  are  far  more  shocking  than 
most  woukj  expect  Last  year,  there  were  1 59 
law  enforcement  lir>e  of  duty  deaths,  accord- 
ing to  figures  compiled  by  the  Concerrts  of 
Pokce  Survivors  and  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police.  These  figures 
include  8  offners  from  my  home  State  of  New 
Yoric  Kenton  Britt  Maureen  CaHanan,  Scott 
Gadell,  James  E.  Holmes,  George  Klimpel, 
Anthony  M.  Lit>ertone,  Arthur  A.  Scarafile,  and 
Anthony  J.  Venditti.  The  State  of  CaWomia 
had  the  most  line  of  duty  polk»  deaths  in 
1986  with  15.  foltowed  by  Georgia  with  12, 
and  Florida  and  Mk:higan  with  9  each. 

According  to  the  FBI.  over  the  10-year 
period  ertdSig  in  1985,  tfiere  were  1,508  line 
of  duty  police  deaths  in  our  country.  That's 
150  a  year,  or  1  poik:e  officer  killed  in  Amer- 
ica nearly  every  2  days. 

The  FBI  reports  that  921  of  these  officers 
were  killed  "fekxikxisly,"  usually  t>y  a  firearm 
(9  out  of  10  cases).  The  other  587  law  officers 
who  died  In  the  line  of  duty  between  1976  and 
1985  were  listed  by  the  FBI  as  "accidentally 
killed,"  most  of  them  in  autonwbile  accidents 
(236  police  deaths),  or  run  over  by  automo- 
biles during  traffk:  stops  or  while  directing  traf- 
fk:  (144  polk»  deaths). 

Some  have  suggested  that  death  is  merely 
one  of  the  many  risks  a  police  officer  willingly 
assumes  when  he  or  she  applies  for  the  job— 
alnr>ost  as  if  to  say.  "tfs  a  shame,  but  that's 
what  they  get  paid  to  do."  Wrong!  We  do  not 
pay  anyone  In  our  Natk>n  to  die,  arKl  tl>e 
death  of  a  law  enforcement  officer  shoukj  nei- 
ther be  expected,  nor  accepted  as  part  of  life. 

But,  isn't  that  exactly  what  happens?  When 
a  polne  offk»r  dies,  we  pause— for  a 
moment— but  after  some  kind  words  and 
some  tears,  all  but  a  few  lives  are  left  un- 
clianged— most  notably  the  police  sun/ivors. 
These  are  tf>e  ttKXisarxte  of  Americans  wtio 
are  emotkx»lly  and  permanently  scarred  by 
the  sudden  and  usually  vkilent  death  of  ttieir 
loved  one.  And,  the  pobce  offk:er  wtK>  remains 
on  the  job  is  left  to  worxier  Mfhether  the  risks 
and  sacrifnes  are  worth  it;  wfiether  anyone 
really  cares  about  the  service  they  provide. 
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It  is  for  all  of  Iheae  reaaona  that  an  effort  is 
now  underway  to  buiW  a  Natkxial  Law  Ert- 
forcement  Memorial  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  founder  of  this  protect 
akx>g  with  Senator  Claiborne  Peli-  Togettv 
er,  we  authored  the  legialaton  that  was  unani- 
mously approved  t>y  Congress  and  signed  by 
President  Reagan  alkiwkig  this  memorial  to  be 
built  in  Washington,  DC. 

For  the  survivors,  it  win  remirxl  them  that 
the  sacrifice  of  their  kived  one  «vas  not  In  vain 
and  will  not  be  forgotten.  For  active  law  en- 
forcement officers.  It  will  remind  them  that 
their  work  aixl  sacrifce  is  fuHy  recognized  and 
highly  valued.  For  other  Americans,  it  wnN 
remind  them  ttiat  law  enforcemerrt  is  a 
urvquely  perikxjs,  necessary,  and  demanding 
professton.  For  afl,  it  wM  be  a  symbol  of  prida. 

I  am  proud  to  report  thart,  recently,  a 
number  of  other  very  prominent  indMduais 
have  joined  as  sponsors  of  this  project  inckjd- 
ing  U.S.  Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese 
(Oiairman,  Natnnal  Sponsoring  Committae, 
ftatxxial  Law  Enforcement  Oftksers'  Memorial 
Fund,  Inc.),  First  Lady  Narxry  Reagan,  Senator 
Alan  K.  StmpsoH,  former  U.S.  Attorney  Gerv 
eral  Ellkitt  Richardson,  and  Houae  Sergeant  at 
Arms  Jack  Russ. 

The  Natkxial  Law  Enforcement  Officers' 
MenKXial  Fund  (1575  Eye  Street  NW,  Suite 
1075,  Washington,  DC.  20005,  phone:  202- 
682-9211)  has  been  authorized  t>y  Congress 
to  devekx)  site  and  design  recommerxlations 
for  the  memorial  and  to  raise  funds — the  me- 
morial will  t>e  pakJ  for  solely  ttwough  private 
contributions.  The  fund  is  managed  by  15  of 
our  Nation's  leading  law  enforcement  groups. 
They  inchjde:  the  Concerns  of  PoNce  Suwi- 
vors;  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Officers 
Assodatkxi;  ttie  Fraterrfal  Order  of  Police;  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  Ladies  Auxiliary;  the 
lntematk>nal  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Polk:e; 
ttie  Intematxxwl  BrottiertK>od  of  Police  Offi- 
cers; the  Intematkxial  Uraon  of  Police  Asso- 
ciatkxis/AFL-CIO;  tfie  National  Assodatkxi  of 
Police  Organizatiorts:  the  Natk)nal  Black 
PoiKe  AssociatKin;  tfie  Natkxial  Organizatkxi 
of  Black  Law  Enforcement  Executives;  the 
Natkxial  Sheriffs  Associatkin;  the  Natkmal 
Troopers  Coalitkm;  Vne  PoRce  Executive  Re- 
search Forum;  the  Polkx  Foundation;  arxl  the 
United  Federatxin  of  PoKce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  15,  more  than  5,000 
police  survivors,  uniformed  offk»rs  and  con- 
cerned citizens  attended  a  moving  Peace  Offi- 
cers' Memorial  Day  ceremony  on  the  West 
Front  of  the  Capitol.  Senator  Edward  Kenne- 
dy ekx)uently  delivered  tt>e  keynote  address, 
and  appropriately  called  on  Congress  to  do 
nxxe  to  help  make  ttie  polne  offk»r's  Kfe 
safer,  and  their  job  easier. 

Suzie  Sawyer,  preskJent  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Pdkx  Ladies  Auxiliary,  delivered 
what  was  dearly  one  of  the  most  poignant 
messages  of  the  day  when  she  quoted  from 
the  song,  "The  Way  We  Were,"  saying,  "What 
Is  too  painful  to  rememlier,  we  siinply  choose 
to  forget"  The  death  of  a  law  enforcement  of- 
fwer  is  tnily  a  painful  aiqMrianca— for  aN  of 
us — and  too  many  of  us  do  simply  dxxwe  to 
forget.  That's  wtiy  we  need  an  important  re- 
minder—not of  death,  but  of  thousands  of 
lives  welMived  and  well-served.  The  Natxxwl 
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MOTWfM.  wNch  to  plwrad 


M  •  polo*  ¥*l»wv  myMN,  It 
to  my  dMnot  honor  to  p^r  •  vwy  p«*OfMi 
Mbult  to  •)•  15B  tow  •nIoroOTwnl  oMoara 
who  dtod  to)  «•  few  of  duly  during  1966. 
Ltotod  botaw  (by  SMD  to  •)•  mm*,  dipart- 
nwni  Mfvwl,  and  dM»  of  dM«t  of  Moh  tour 
idorcawwnt  oflo«  «»»  dM  m  ttw  few  of 
duly  during  19S6: 

vncos  Who  Oatb  m 
I  SftcuncB  n  1966 


Leooud  W.  Bnnd.  TtUapoow  County 
flhertfTi  D^wtment.  May  ». 

Fnnk  H.  Dunn.  BlraitaKhani  PoUee  D»- 
putmant.  Octobar  14. 

Volmer  D.  Owan.  JafferaoQ  County  Sber- 
UTb  Dapaitmant.  Saptansbar. 

John  R.  Prtoa.  Autauga  County  Shwlf rs 
DeputaMnt.  July  16. 

Staria  U  ThoBopaon.  CKMBvUIa  FoUoe  Da- 

putment,  Septenber  IS. 


Rmrry  B.  BMxaaa,  Jr..  Anchorace  Police 
Department.  July  17. 

Ronald  K.  Zimln.  Aladu  Villace  Public 
Safety  DIvtalon.  October  XL 


Robert  T.  Pike.  Phoenix  PoUoe  Depart- 
ment. January  8. 

Randall  W.  dsvea.  Pima  County  Sherlf rs 
Department.  January  10. 

Gary  Maaa,  Tuma  Police  Department, 
Aptil6. 

Jooe  Ordunea.  San  Lula  Public  Safety  De- 
partment. April  9. 


Patrtek  J.  PoDock.  Denver  Police  Depart- 
ment. December  16. 

WUUam  J.  Truaadale.  Jefferaon  County 
ShertfTa  Department.  June  16. 
comracncTTT 

Jamaa    H.    Savage.    Connecticut 
PoUoe.  January  X6. 


State 


Jamea  U.  Beaaley.  Sweetwater  Police  De- 
partaaent,  June  66. 

Kphr^"«  Brown.  Opa-Liocka  PoUoe  De- 
partment. June  9. 

Herbert  W.  Orlmea.  Manatee  County 
Sheriffs  Department.  November  34. 

John  Healy,  Seminole  Indian  Police  De- 
partment. February  9. 

David  W.  Barring.  iClaml  Police  Departs 
ment.  September  6. 

ttnlllo  Mlyarea,  Blaleah  PoUoe  Depart- 
ment. November  6. 

Floyd  M.  Moore.  Jr..  Bay  County  Sherlfr* 
Department.  January  36. 

Rkdiard  R.  Racakoakl.  Indian  River 
County  Police  Department,  September  33. 

Joaepb  a  Pelllcano,  Melbourne  PoUoe  De- 
partment. October  17. 


Jamee  A.  Avant.  Pulaakl  County  Sherlf fs 
Department.  July  34. 

Charlea    M.     Bamlng.    Arkanaaa    State 
FoUce.  July  34. 

Kevin  L.  Broach.  Jefferaon  County  Sher- 
If fa  Department.  July  34. 

BOly  W.  Stauna.  Ft.  Smith  PoUce  Depart- 
ment. April  16. 

Wayne  M.  Warwick.  Hot  Springa  PoUce 
Department.  September  5. 
cAuvoamA 

Raul  Adauto,  Loa  Angeles  County  Sher- 
iffs Department.  April  S. 

Ronald  L.  Ball.  Loa  Angelea  PoUoe  Depart- 
ment. February  6. 

Kelly  A.  Baaer.  San  Diego  Sheriffs  De- 
partaaent.  January  19. 

Ray  D.  »««>™»'«   Kem  County  Sheriffs 
Departaaent,  Auguat  16. 

Lawrence   K.   Brecada.   Siskiyou   County 
Sheriffs  Department.  July  31. 

George    F.    BuUer.    California    Highway 
Patrol.  December  6. 

Donald    J.    DeMetille,    San    Bernardino 
Sheriffs  Department.  July  31. 

Thoeoaa  J.  Kdler.  Torrance  PoUee  De- 
partment. April  17. 

Marvin  R.  Kline.  Kem  County  Sheriffs 
Department,  August  16. 

Timothy  F.   Uttlefleld.   San   Bernardino 
Sheriffs  Department.  September  14. 

Arleigh  B.  McCree.  Loa  Angelea  Police  De- 
partment. February  6. 

Douglas  B.  Miller.  SanU  Clara  County 
Sheriffs  Department,  June  9. 

Dale  a  Roaaetto,  Siaklyou  County  Sher- 
iffs Department.  July  31. 

Timothy  Rugglea.  Placer  County  Sheriffs 
Department.  February  9. 

Gary  W.  Wolfley,  Rlalto  PoUee  Depart- 
ment. March  3. 


Harvey  J.  Adams,  MarietU  PoUce  Depart- 
ment. Auguat  30. 

Robert  G.  Bridges,  Oayton  County  Sher- 
iffs Departaaent.  July  9. 

Sammy  O.  Bullock.  La  Grange  Police  De- 
partment. January  31. 

Ronald  L.  Burgees,  Federal  Postal  Inspec- 
tor. March  10. 

Cleveland  R.  Christian.  Brunswick  PoUce 
Department.  May  16. 

Lee  Coxwell.  Georgia  Probation.  Novem- 
ber 15. 

Robert  Cunningham.  Iron  City  PoUoe  De- 
partment. August  37. 

Larry  J.  Osborne,  Hancock  County  Sher- 
iffs Department,  January  36. 

Daniel  S.  Ray,  Jr.,  Houston  County  Sher- 
iffs Department,  May  10. 

John  H.  Rowe.  Jr..  Lowndes  County  Sher- 
iffs Department.  April  17. 

LeaUe  O.  Warden,  RoeweU  PoUoe  Depart- 
ment, June  14. 

Tony  R.  WUder,  Colquitt  County  Sheriffs 
Department,  January  31. 
tixmois 

Jay  F.  BrunkeUa.  Chicago  PoUce  Depart- 
ment. October  4. 

Richard  W.  Clark,  Sr.,  Chicago  PoUce  De- 
partment, April  3. 

Richard  Davenport,  Chicago  PoUoe  De- 
partment, Auguat  4. 

Elmer  M.  Harris.  St.  Clair  Cotuity  Sher- 
iffs Department.  December  S. 

John  H.  Kugelman.  IlUnois  State  PoUce, 
November  10. 

William  P.  Osbom.  Bloomlngton  PoUce 
Department.  February  19. 
nmiAiiA 

Thomas  E.  Gahl.  UJB.  ProbaUons.  Septem- 
ber 32. 

Malcolm  E.  Grass.  Hancock  County  Sher- 
iffs Department,  May  6. 

Dave  L.  Sandler.  Indianapolis  PoUce  De- 
partment, June  4. 


John  R.  Herron,  Falmouth  Police  Depart- 
ment, December  30. 

Robert  T.  Walker,  Irving  PoUce  Depart- 
ment. February  16. 

John  R.  Wetas.  Shively  Police  Depart- 
ment, February  13. 

LOUiaUSA 

Michael  W.  Bourgoyne,  Port  AUen  Police 
Department.  October  7. 


Mkshael  R.  VeOleux.  Maine  State  PoUoe. 
June  17. 

MABTLAJIO 

Robert  Alexander.  Baltimore  City  Police 
Department.  September  30. 

Gregory  M.  May.  Maryland  State  PoUoe, 
June  19. 

Richard  T.  Miller.  Baltimore  City  Police 
Department,  Jime  13. 

Carey  S.  Poetxman.  Maryland  State 
PoUce,  January  19. 

Robert  F.  Pyles,  Sr.,  Maryland  ToU  FaciU- 
ties.  September  36. 

Robert  W.  Zimmerman,  Baltimore  County 
PoUce  Department,  November  14. 

iiABaA4'Huaaiis 

LeaUe  H.  Peters.  Jr.,  HaverhiU  PoUce  De- 
partment, June  36. 

Stephen  A.  Lukas,  Auburn  Police  Depart- 
ment, January  1. 

MICHiaAll 

Oiacoma  Buffa,  Detroit  PoUce  Depart- 
ment. February  S. 

Carl  L.  Darling,  Otaego  County  Sherrlff  s 
Department.  May  3. 

Gary  Oreer.  Detroit  Police  Department. 
June  6. 

Preddle  Lee  Jackson.  Detroit  PoUoe  De- 
partment. October  6. 

Mark  C.  Radden.  Detroit  PoUoe  Depart- 
ment. Fybniary  5. 

Johnnie  C.  Shoatea.  Detroit  PoUce  De- 
partment. November  9. 

Joeeph  F.  Taylor.  Grand  Rapids  PoUce 
Department.  November  17. 

Anthony  C.  Williams,  Detroit  PoUce  De- 
partment, July  20. 

Everett  WUliams,  Jr.,  Detroit  PoUce  De- 
partment. September  27. 


Maureen    K.    Murphy.    Bonner    Springs 
PoUce  Department,  January  13. 
KorrucxT 

Charles  F.  Cash,  KY  Corrections.  May  9. 

Jack  L.  Dueaer.  Jefferson  County  Police 
Department,  July  39. 

Michael    R.    Green.    Jefferaon    County 
Metro  Corrections.  January  36. 


David  Mack.  Minneapolis  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

mssissim 

Osborne  Bell.  HoUy  Springs  Sheriffs  De- 
partment. May  7. 

Travis  O.  Biddle.  Rankin  County  Sheriffs 
E>epartment,  Pebruary  6. 

WUbert  L.  Bogan,  Shannon  PoUce  Depart- 
ment. June  13. 

maaoinu 

Wyman  S.  Basinger.  Cole  Coimty  Sheriffs 
Department,  Febr\iary  6. 


Donald  P.  CarroU,  Jersey  City  Police  De- 
partment, November  6. 


Ronald  T.   Baca,   GaUup  PoUce   Depart- 
ment. January  3. 

Leo   Chavet   Valencia  Sheriffs   Depart- 
ment. I>cember  12. 

Kenneth  S.  McWethy,  Albuquerque  PoUce 
Department,  February  1. 

Sherman   L.   Toler,    New   Mexico   State 
PoUce,  March  5. 

nwToaK 

Kenton  Brttt.  New  York  PoUoe  Depart- 
ment. November  13. 
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Maureen  Callanan.  Nassau  County  Sher- 
iffs Department.  December  13. 

Scott  Oadell,  New  York  PoUoe  Depart- 
ment. Jime  38. 

Jame*  E.  Holmea,  New  York  Housing  Au- 
thority, March  33. 

Getnge  Klimpel.  Nassau  County  Sheriffs 
Department.  December  13. 

Anthony  M.  Libertone,  New  York  State 
Partde  Division.  June  12. 

Arthur  A.  ScarafUe.  New  York  State 
Police,  May  8. 

Anthony  J.  Vendltti.  New  York  State 
PoUce,  January  21. 

■oam  cAaoLiHA 
Danny  Ray  Griffin.  Rowan  County  Sher- 
iffs Department,  June  1. 

OHIO 

Mark  Decker.  Veterans  Administration 
PoUce,  January  31. 

Murray  W.  Griffin.  BeUe  Center  PoUce 
Department,  July  5. 

Gary  A.  Paster,  Macedonia  PoUce  Depart- 
ment. May  39. 

Gordon  J.  Rich.  Columbus  PoUce  Depart- 
ment, April  5. 

Leonard  WUcox,  Veterans  Administration 
Police,  January  31. 

OKLAHOMA 

Henry  L.  Cotton.  Perkins  PoUce  Depart- 
ment, April  29. 

Albert  C.  Oaaton,  Woodward  County 
Sheriffs  Department.  Pebruary  12. 

Richard  O.  Riggs,  Oklahoma  City  PoUce 
Department,  January  7. 

James  A  Slay.  Tulsa  PoUce  Department, 
November  10. 

PKHH8 1 LVANIA 

Thomas  A.  Bateman,  BucIls  County  Sher- 
iffs Department,  September  22. 

Ralph  M.  Galdl,  PhlladelphU  PoUce  De- 
partment. March  31. 

Daniel  T.  Gleaaon.  Philadelphia  PoUce 
Department.  June  5. 

Richard  Janacaewakl.  Avoca  PoUce  De- 
partment. May  36. 

Roark  H.  Ross.  Pennsylvania  SUte  PoUce, 
May  15. 

George  M.  Warta,  Jr..  Bucks  County  Sher- 
iffs Department.  September  22. 

SOTTTH  CAKOLnlA 

AUen  R.  BraseU.  Sumpter  Cotmty  Sher- 
iffs Department,  October  12. 

John  R.  Floyd.  Horry  County  PoUce  De- 
partment, June  25. 

Douglas  M.  Jones,  Lexington  County 
Sheriffs  Department,  August  19. 

Henry  O.  Stalvey.  Jr.,  Horry  County 
PoUoe  Department.  September  12. 

Gary  A.  Thompeon.  Gray  Court  PoUoe  De- 
partment, October  28. 

John  C.  Williamson,  DiUon  County  Sher- 
iffs Department.  April  11. 


Gary  R.  Blair,  Dallas  Police  Department, 
March  30. 

Danny  F.  Cordes.  Mansfield  PoUoe  De- 
partment. May  23. 

Ronnie  D.  Cox,  Addison  PoUoe  Depart- 
ment, December  15. 

George  W.  Gross,  Jr.,  Port  Isabel  PoUce 
Department,  August  15. 

Jose  G.  Herrera,  Webb  County  Sheriffs 
Department,  February  3. 

Frank  D.  Howell,  Tarrant  County  Sher- 
iffs Department,  November  3. 

Manuel  A.  Segovia,  Jr.,  Hidalgo  Coimty 
Sheriffs  Department,  October  31. 

William  K.  Thurston.  Denton  County 
Sheriffs  Department.  Deceml>er  10. 
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UTAH 

Thomas  M.  Rees,  West  Jordan  PoUce  De- 
partment, February  33. 

vnaniA 

Ricky  M.  McCoy.  Virginia  State  PoUce, 
Januarys. 

David  W.  Rlckman.  Roanoke  Police  De- 
partment, April  12. 

George  R.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Richmond  PoUce 
Department,  June  15. 

wAaRmoToa 

Michael  J.  McNabb,  KUckltat  County 
Sheriffs  Department,  April  17. 

Louis  Bfillard,  ColvlUe  Tribes  PoUce  De- 
partment, August  27. 

Larry  W.  Walker,  Taooma  PoUce  Depart- 
ment, October  25. 

wiscotcsm 

Robert  W.  Dickson.  Vernon  County  Shn-- 
if  f  8  Dn>artment,  August  8. 
DisraicT  or  columxia  ams  panaaAL  omcxas 

Jerry  Dove,  FBI,  April  11. 

Benjamin  P.  Grogen,  FBI,  April  11. 

Manuel  de  J.  Otero  Marrero,  UJ3.  Secret 
Service,  December  SI. 

James  K.  McAlister.  FBI,  April  16. 

Glenn  R.  MUes.  Sr.,  VS.  Customs  Service, 
February  21. 

William  Ramos.  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration. December  31. 

Norman  R.  Salinas,  IN8-n.S.  Border 
Patrol. 

Ivan  S.  Sanabria,  U.S.  Ctistoms  Service, 
February  1. 

Kevin  J.  Welsh,  MetropoUtan  PoUce  De- 
partment, August  4. 

PUKKlt)  RICO 

Wilfredo  Calderon  Morales,  Puerto  Rico 
Police  Department.  Pebruary  2. 

Jose  Antonio  Alvarez  Rivera.  Puerto  Rico 
PoUce  Department,  June  13. 

Miguel  Gonzalez  Torres,  Puerto  Rico 
PoUce  Department,  July  23. 

Moises  Ortiz  Torres,  Puerto  Rico  PoUce 
Department.  March  II. 


JUDGE  JOHN  W.  REYNOLDS  AND 
JUDGE  MYRON  L.  GORDON 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OP  WISCONSIlf 
IN  THX  BOUSE  OF  HSPRKSKIfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1987 

Utf.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Spaaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  a  few  thoughts  about  two  Feder- 
al judges  from  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin 
«vho  were  recently  horxxed  at  a  dinner  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wl. 

Judge  John  W.  Reynokto  was  appointed  a 
Federal  judge  by  President  Lyndon  Johnaon  in 
1965.  Prior  to  his  appointment,  he  was  attor- 
ney general  of  the  State  of  Wiaconsin  from 
1956  to  1962.  He  was  Governor  of  the  State 
from  1963  to  1965.  Judge  ReynoMs  assumed 
senior  status  in  October  1986. 

Judge  Myron  L  Gordon  was  appointed  by 
PreakJent  Johnaon  in  1967.  Prtor  to  that,  he 
praclicad  law,  aerved  as  a  State  circuit  judge 
and  aa  an  associate  justice  on  the  State  Su- 
preme Court  Judge  Gordon  became  a  sentor 
judge  in  1983. 

Both  judges  served  on  committees  of  the 
Judkaal  Conference  of  the  United  States. 

I  coukj  go  on  indefiniteiy  about  the  contribu- 
tions of  Judges  ReynoWs  and  Gordon  not 
only  to  the  Federal  Government  but  alao  to 
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the  State  of  Wiaconsin.  Sufftoa  tt  to  aay  that 
they  ably  and  honorably  aarved  aa  Fadarsl 
judgea  for  mora  ttian  a  collective  40  yaara. 
Th^  have  brought  raapact  to  their  ofHoa  and 
have  remained  true  to  their  oatha.  Judgaa 
Reynokto  and  Gordon  are  good  people  and 
good  friends. 

The  main  speaker  at  the  Milwaukae  dinner 
waa  another  friend  artd  former  coiaagua, 
Judge  Abner  Mikva.  Judge  lyNkva  racounis 
aome  of  the  caaea  decUed  by  the  two  judgaa 
aiKJ  tfwn  shares  several  reflacltona  about  the 
importance  of  the  Federal  judiciaiy  and  the 
ytotime  tenured  judgea  that  oompoae  iL 

I  woukj  Hke  to  ahara  Judge  Min«'a 
thoughts  with  my  colleagues.  I  encourage  a 
doae  raadsng  of  hia  remarks. 

Judge  Mikva'a  remarka  foNow: 

RXMAXKS  OP  AailKB  J.  MiKVA.  VS.  ClBCUIT 
Jons,  vs.  COUKT  OP  AFPKAL8.  Dl8T«ICT  OP 

Columbia  Cntcon,  at  thx  Dnnna  Hoaoa- 
nio  JooGx  JoKR  RxmoLDa  akd  Jubob 
Mtkoh  Gorsor,  Milwaukxi,  WI,  naau- 
AXT  25, 1987 

Chief  Justice  Heffeman.  distinguished 
honorees,  ladles,  and  gentlemen: 


Well  you  can  see  from  this  briefest  review 
of  the  Judicial  efforts  of  Messrs.  Reynolds 
and  Gordon,  that  they  are  not  the  kind  of 
Judges  you  want  your  daughter  to  marry. 
They  don't  seem  to  care  one  whit  about 
popular  opinion  or  the  opinion  of  our  gov- 
ernment leaders. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Is  that  what  Article  m  is  aU  about?  Is 
that  why  we  gave  than  life  tenure— to  go  on 
doing  those  things  for  the  rest  of  their 
Uvea? 

Well,  some  us  think  that  Is  exactly  what 
Article  in  was  aU  about.  Some  of  us  think 
that  one  of  the  fundamental  grievances 
which  led  to  the  Amolcan  Revolution  and 
the  Constitution  was  the  way  in  which  colo- 
nial Judges  were  kept  sulieervient  and 
leashed  by  "«»>r<"ff  their  appointments  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  crown— or  of  the  coloni- 
al governors.  Some  of  us  think  that  what- 
ever the  wisdom  of  capital  punlshmoit  as  a 
weapon  in  the  criminal  law  arsenal,  the 
wrong  signal  can  lie  sent  out  to  elected 
Judges  when  their  tenure  is  ended  by  a  ref- 
erendum on  the  way  they  handled  capital 
cases— or  any  other  kind  of  cases.  I  stiU  re- 
meml>er  vividly  the  scene  from  the  movie 
version  of  "Tale  of  Two  Cities"  where  Dick- 
ens, Interpreted  by  Hollywood,  has  the  de- 
fendants brought  into  the  town  square  and 
the  roar  of  the  crowd  determined  their  guilt 
and  their  fate  on  the  guiUotlne.  Justice  in 
Individual  cases  cannot  be  distributed  by 
popular  decision  and  popular  will,  and  our 
foimders  proposed  a  tough  answer  to  this 
tough  problem— an  Independent  Judiciary, 
appointed  for  life,  who  in  theory,  at  least, 
would  be  encouraged  to  rise  above  popular 
passions  and  prejudices,  and  caU  them  as 
they  see  them. 

I  say  in  theory  because  the  notion  of  an 
Independent  Judiciary  is  fine  for  4th  of  July 
speeches,  but  hard  to  love  when  It  bites  next 
door.  And  so  you  have  Presidents  complain- 
ing about  the  independence  of  Judges  and 
Justices.  During  the  1980  Presidential  cam- 
paign, then-candidate  Reagan  said: 

"Time  and  again  in  recent  years,  we  have 
seen  the  Supreme  Court  override  public 
opinion  concerning  school  prayer,  forced 
busing,  the  treatment  of  criminals  •  *  * 
There  must  be  new  Justices  on  the  Court. 


^«.vMv^"^m.T^  ^x«9  ««v9m«Anmr'C 
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wtaaaa  and  man  wbo  rMpect  and  reflect  the 
ntam  and  oiorala  of  Um  American  majori- 
ty. I  piedce  to  make  sucta  appolntmenta." 

PNaldent  Reagan'a  goala  in  appointing 
Juatleaa  are  very  aimaar  to  tboae  of  Preai- 
dent  Rooaevelt  when  the  Supreme  Court 
I  to  atrike  down  hla  New  Deal  Leciala- 


"Ilf  the  Supreme  Court  atrikee  down  the 
WagMT  Act.  the  Social  aeourlty  Act.  and 
other  ptocea  of  New  Deal  leclaiatlon].  he 
nld  Cangnaa  can  enlarge  the  Supreme 
court,  tncreaalng  the  number  of  Juatlcea 
from  nine  to  twelve  or  fifteen." 

WhUe  the  ipeeiflc  court  packing  plan 
FDR  fopoaed  died  aborning.  FDR  did  get 
to  appoint  JtMtlcea  who  shared  his  New 
Deal  viewa.  iivh''*'»»t  Hugo  Black.  Juctloe 
Black  met  oppoaiUon  from  all  quartera 
when  he  was  nomlnat«d,  due  to  his  advoca- 
cy of  New  Deal  legialatlan  while  a  Senator 
and  his  alleged  membership  In  the  Ku  Klux 
m^n  as  a  young  lawyer  In  Alabama.  Upon 
Blaek's  eonftrmatlon.  former  Preaident 
Hoover  remarked.  "The  Court  is  one-ninth 
packed."  The  media  was  equally  critical  of 
Black.  The  Chicago  Tribune  dubbed  his 
nfmt..«tt«.  -the  worst  the  President  could 
find."  while  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
called  it  "a  nomination  as  menacing  as  It  Is 
unflt."  We  all  know  that  Justice  Black  went 
on  to  a  long  and  distinguished  career  of  con- 
founding hla  crltlea. 

Sometimea  the  Judges  whom  Presidents 
critldM  are  the  very  ones  they  appointed. 
PreaMent  Baenhower  developed  a  minimum 
of  enthiMiasm  for  his  decision  to  appoint 
■art  Warren  as  Chief  Justice. 

But  the  theory  calls  for  judges  who  con- 
stantly remember  that  popular  decisions 
can  be  made  easily  by  the  popular  branches 
of  government,  but  that  his  function  Is  to 
protect  minority  rights  from  majority  pas- 
sioiM.  By  minorities  I  mean  not  only  racial. 
reUgkMM  and  political  groupings— I  Include 
every  defendant  In  every  criminal  case.  By 
definition  a  mlnmlty  is  one  who  the  public- 
square  Judges  of  the  French  Revolution 
would  guillotine  first  and  try  later.  Think  of 
any  important  criminal  law  precedent  where 
a  oocMttttttloiial  right  was  upheld.  Every  one 
of  theae  cases  would  have  been  decided  dlf- 
ferantly  if  the  dedaion  had  been  by  referen- 
dum. JHroiuta.  JToaie  Durham.  Maw  v. 
OMa,  Maeobado,  Qidmtn. 

It  gets  harder  to  remember  the  need  for 
the  Independent  Judiciary  as  the  cases  get 
harder  and  have  more  public  policy  tngredi- 
•nU  in  them.  While  It  Is  dUftcult  enough  to 
ftMMi  down  unpopular  dedsloni  In  criminal 
eases,  the  public  pattl"**  can  oool  with  the 
passage  of  time.  Public  policy  controversies 
have  a  longer  life  expectancy. 

Let's  parse  out  the  criminal  case.  The 
community  is  arouaed  because  a  heinous 
crime  has  been  oooBmltted.  The  important 
facts  fueling  the  public  passion  are  that  the 
crime  was  heinous  and  that  It  has  been  com- 
mitted. While  it  would  be  nice  to  convict  the 
guilty  party.  It  Is  Important  that  somebody 
be  convicted— Round  up  the  usual  suspects 
as  the  IiMpector  (Claude  Rains)  said  In 
"Caaa  Blanca."  Along  comes  some  fearless 
judge  and  says  "Hold  on.  the  confession 
cannot  be  admitted  into  evidence  because  of 
some  technicality  dealing  with  rubber 
hoaes."  The  body  poUtle  geU  very  angry  at 
thto  Judicial  setback  to  their  spleen-venting, 
but  the  anger  will  pass.  And  If  the  Judge 
hopefully  has  enough  of  a  mix  of  clvU  cases. 
or  at  least  drunk  and  dlaorderiy  cases,  the 
public  may  forget  about  him. 
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But  when  a  Judge  hands  down  a  dedakm 
ordering  an  end  to  segregated  schools— he 
has  created  a  storm  that  laaU  a  long,  long 
time.  The  least  objective  people  In  the  world 
are  parents  to  begin  with.  More  important, 
every  day  that  the  Judges  order  impacU 
some  children— read  parents-every  twist 
and  turn  in  the  Judicial  process  the  hear- 
ings, the  appeals,  the  temporary  restraining 
orders,  the  proposed  settlement,  all  fan  the 
white  heat  of  popular  Indignation. 

It  Is  a  serious  problem  that  we  ought  to 
recognise.  Take  Judge  Reynolds'  Decision  In 
the  ICilwaukee  school  case.  Tou  can  start 
out  with  the  given  that  virtually  nobody 
read  the  decision.  Neither  the  defenders  nor 
the  detractors  spent  the  time  trying  to 
follow  the  difficult  decisional  process  that 
Judge  Reynolds  had  to  employ.  They  chose 
up  sides  on  the  result— a  reault  declared  and 
analysed  first  by  the  media— well  known 
constitutional  scholars  all.  And  then  the 
reault  was  chewed  up  by  the  politicians.  aU 
of  whom  of  course  pored  over  the— pages  of 
Judge  Reynolds'  decision  before  they  pro- 
nounced Judgment  on  his  Judgment.  And 
since  the  decision  Impacted,  on  a  daily  basis, 
a  large  part  of  the  Milwaukee  dtiaenry,  the 
controversy  rolled  on. 

The  situation  we  confront  today  Is  not  the 
result  of  Judges  marching  Into  the  fray.  It  Is 
rather  the  result  of  Judges  being  drawn  into 
the  battle  by  the  sheer  enormity  of  the 
wrongs  and  by  the  unrelenting  demands  of 
dtiaens  who  believe  their  complalnU  are 
being  Ignored  by  everyone  else.  As  de  Toc- 
quevllle  also  remarked.  "The  American 
Judge  Is  dragged  In  spite  of  himself  onto  the 
poUtlcal  field. " 

Even  though  the  current  situation  is  not 
quite  Ma  new  as  some  critics  suggest.  I  do 
agree  that  we  may  be  approaching  the  point 
of  exceas.  More  ImportanUy.  people  general- 
ly—both liberals  and  conservatives— per- 
ceive the  courts  as  being  overly  involved  In 
poUtlcal  affairs.  This  may  be  one  of  those 
Instances  in  which  what  is.  Is  leas  important 
than  what  seems  to  be. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  offer  you  a  cure 
for  the  current  disease.  I  can.  I  hope,  give 
you  some  suggestions  as  to  why  the  situa- 
tion has  become  as  bad  as  it  Is. 

The  beginning  of  wisdom.  I  believe,  is  the 
frank  recognition  that  the  Judiciary,  as  a 
Ijranch  of  the  government,  is  a  political  in- 
stitution. Even  though  we  expect  Judges  to 
be  impartial,  our  courts  are  not  isolated 
from  the  political  domain.  Being  detached 
from  day-to-day  partisan  affaire  is  one 
thlnr-  being  wholly  divorced  from  the  world 
of  real  people  Is  something  else.  The  Judg- 
ment of  a  court.  espedaUy  In  areas  we 
would  all  regard  as  Involving  public  policy. 
takes  place  in  a  political  context  that 
cannot  t>e  Ignored.  The  major  pronounce- 
ments of  our  courts— the  ones  that  most  di- 
rectly affect  the  social  and  economic  life  of 
the  nation— are  unavoidably  political. 

People  who  view  the  courts  from  a  broad- 
er perepective  than  Jurisprudence  or  consti- 
tutional law  quickly  realize  that  a  court's 
decision  is  Influenced  by  political  evenU. 
Mr.  Dooley— the  humorous  pundit  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune— was  painfully  blunt  but 
reaaonably  acctirate  when  he  said,  "INlo 
matter  whether  th'  ConsUtutlon  follows  th' 
flag  or  not,  th'  Supreme  Court  follows  th' 
iliction  returns." 

This  fact  conflicU  with  our  high  school 
civics  Ideal,  but  it  is  not  really  what  con- 
cerns me  most.  The  effect  of  political  events 
on  judicial  decisions  Is,  I  think,  less  worth 
thinking  about  than  is  the  effect  of  Judicial 
decisions  on  political  evenU.  Sometimes  we 
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are  dtamayed  to  laam  that  a  Judicial  deci- 
sion l>as  had  almoat  no  effect.  On  other  oc- 
casions it  has  had  substantial  poUtical  ef- 
fecta,  but  they  are  not  the  ones  we  would 
have  expected  or  hoped  for. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  become  so  mesmer- 
ised by  the  aweaome  trapping  of  the  Judici- 
ary that  we  overtook  Just  how  fragile  iU  po- 
litical power  really  is.  The  legislature  con- 
trols the  money,  the  executive  the  army:  all 
the  Judiciary  really  tias  Is  IU  own  moral  au- 
thority. 

Of  course,  if  a  direct  order  of  a  court  is 
diaobeyed,  the  court  can  hold  the  party  in 
contempt,  and  If  all  else  fails,  order  his 
arrest.  But  lest  we  lose  touch  with  reality  al- 
together, let  us  recall  that  at  the  time  of 
Brovm  the  Supreme  Court  had  under  its 
direct  command  one,  and  only  one.  U.S. 
marahal- hardly  sufficient  to  forcibly  deseg- 
regate the  South. 

In  19«1  the  FUth  Circuit  tried  and  tried 
again  to  force  Governor  Ross  Bamett  to 
aUow  James  Meredith  to  enroll  in  "Ole 
Miss. "  they  were  able  to  succeed  only  when 
President  Kennedy  called  out  the  National 
Guard.  From  events  like  this  we  should 
leam  Just  how  tenuous  judicial  power  really 
is.  There  is  no  getting  around  the  basic  fact 
that  the  ability  of  courts  to  bring  about 
social  change  is  almost  wholly  dependent  on 
popular  acceptance  of  their  Judgments  or  on 
the  support  of  other  agencies  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  limited  political  resources  of  the 
courts  are  further  restricted  by  the  Judge's 
Inability  to  marahal  public  support  for  an 
unpopular— even  though  necessary— deci- 
sion. The  President  or  a  meml>er  of  Con- 
gress can  always  take  his  or  her  case  to  the 
people.  A  Judge  cannot.  For  the  sake  of 
maintaining  the  impartiality  of  the  court^-a 
crucial  element  of  Its  long-term  legitimacy- 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  this  be  the 
way  it  Is.  And  the  election  process  that 
final  arbiter  of  the  correctness  of  a  poUtical 
decision— is  not  and  cannot  be  present  in  Ju- 
dicial process.  This  means,  however,  that  a 
court's  decision  can  have  poUtical  influences 
In  only  one  of  two  ways:  by  the  persuasive- 
ness of  the  court's  opinion  or  by  how  that 
opinion  U  interpreted  by  other  poUtical 
actora  and  the  press.  Those  are  meager  tools 
In  the  arsenal  of  social  change. 

The  practical,  real-world  effectiveness  of  a 
judicial  decision,  therefore,  almost  always 
depends  on  who.  among  those  with  more 
substantial  political  power,  is  wUling  to  side 
with  the  courts.  Possible  supportera  of  a  Ju- 
dicial decision  Include  public  officials,  both 
national  and  local,  the  press,  and  organized 
groups  of  citizens  who  are  willing  to  work  in 
the  poUtical  domain  for  social  change. 
When  Judges  begin  to  think  they  can  "go  It 
alone. "  they  fool  themselves  about  the  po- 
litical context  which  does  and  should  limit 
their  authority.  When  judges  are  foolish 
enough  to  try  to  go  It  alone,  they  are  quick- 
ly stymied  by  political  forces  they  cannot 
control. 

To  put  the  matter  quite  plainly,  it  reaUy 
does  not  matter  how  awful  the  situation  is 
in  the  Alabama  mental  hospital— if  Judge 
Johnson  could  not  penuade,  cajole,  induce, 
or  shame  the  Alat>ama  legislature  into  ap- 
propriating more  money  for  mental  health, 
the  efficacy  of  his  order  would  be  almost 
nU.  And  even  if  the  changes  the  legislature 
and  executive  are  willing  to  make  faU  far 
short  of  what  needs  to  be  done,  they  are 
better  than  what  a  Judge  can  engineer 
alone. 

We  should  never  forget  that  there  Is  no 
simple  correlation  between  the  egregious- 
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neas  and  enormity  of  the  wrongs  the  court 
oonfronU  and  the  court's  abUity  to  set  mat- 
ten  right.  We  must  also  be  quite  candid  in 
admitting  that  we  know  far  leas  than  we 
would  Uke  to  beUeve  about  how  a  major 
court  decksion  aetuaUy  does  affect  poUtical 
events. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  as  the  Judiciary 
are  called  upon  more  and  more  to  resolve 
theae  poUcy  questions  In  cases  and  contro- 
versies that  cannot  be  avoided,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  aU  of  us  to  preserve  and  protect 
that  branch  of  govemmentr— even  when  it 
doesn't  always  come  out  the  way  we  want  it 
to.  The  institution  of  an  independent  Judici- 
ary was  too  hard  to  get  and  too  hard  to  keep 
to  fritter  It  away  Just  because  those  inde- 
pendent Judges  don't  always  do  what  we 
want  them  to. 

And  mostly,  we  need  to  remember  that 
the  sine  quo  non  of  an  Independent  Judici- 
ary is  the  Judges  who  have  the  courage  to 
carry  out  their  role.  That's  why  aU  of  us 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  John  Reyitolds 
and  Myron  Gordon  for  being  the  qiUntes- 
sential  judges  that  our  foundera  had  in 
mind. 

WeU  John  and  Mike,  you  have  had 
enough  encomiums  for  one  evening.  I  would 
remind  you  what  John  Peter  Altgeld  said  in 
his  retiring  address  as  Governor  of  Illinois, 

"tWlhen  a  pubUc  man  gives  to  ills  country 
the  very  best  services  in  his  power  he  has 
done  no  more  than  he  agreed  to  do  and  •  *  * 
no  more  than  the  pubUc  had  a  right  to 
expect." 

And  for  the  rest  of  us,  I  would  cloee  by  re- 
minding us  what  Clarence  Darrow  said  in 
describing  Altgeld— that  is  very  pertinent  to 
the  careen  of  Reynolds,  J.  and  Gordon.  J. 
Darrow  said  of  Altgeld: 

"He  so  loved  justice  and  truth  and  liberty 
and  righteousness  tliat  all  the  terrore  that 
the  earth  could  hold  were  less  than  the  con- 
demnation of  his  own  conscience  for  an  act 
that  was  cowardly  or  mean." 

Thank  you  for  being  the  very  model  of  Ar- 
ticle m  Judges. 


THE  DAV  VIETNAM  VETERANS 
NATIONAL  MEMORIAL  BILL 

HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OP  mW  KKXICO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REFRSSEHTATTVES 

Tuetday,  June  2,  1987 
m.  RiCHAflDSON.  *M.  Speaker,  it  was  a 
great  honor  to  see  H.J.  Res.  97,  a  bill  to  de- 
dare  the  DAV  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  in 
Angel  Fre,  HM.  a  national  memorial,  pass  the 
Ml  House.  This  memorial  look  tremendous 
effort  on  Ihe  part  of  many  corratituents  in  my 
district,  and  Its  recognition  is  long  overdue.  In 
1968,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Westphall  along  with 
their  younger  son  Douglas  sought  to  buiW  a 
lasting  menwrial  to  their  son  and  brother, 
David,  who  was  kiNed  in  Vietnam.  His  idea 
became  a  reality  through  his  own  perserver- 
ance,  and  because  other  people  in  my  dtetrict 
shared  his  vision  of  a  lasting  monument  to  our 
veterans.  Mr  Ted  Luna,  the  architect,  de- 
signed a  structure  which  is  truly  inspirational. 
With  the  help  o«  Vedeier  Engineering  &  Con- 
struction Inc.,  the  monument  went  from  idea 
to  concrete  reality.  Mt.  Georg  Vedeler  directed 
the  buiMing  o(  the  basic  stmcture.  He  and  his 
crew  put  in  many  hours  of  hard  work  because 
they  wanted  to  see  this  Idea  of  Dr.  West- 
phatt's  become  a  reality.  I  woukJ  like  to  extend 
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special  racognHton  to  them  because  their 
work  is  often  overkwked  when  reoognitmn  is 
given  to  this  chapel.  The  erectnn  of  this 
ch^Ml  tnjly  was  a  tremendous  effort,  and 
achieved  outstandkig  reaults. 

The  chapel  in  Angel  Rre  stands  on  a  NN  in 
northern  r4ew  Maadco  overkx)king  the  Moreno 
Valley.  The  structure  rises  above  the  brow  of 
the  hiN  to  a  height  of  nearly  50  feet  with 
inward  curving  «vaHs  sweeping  down  each 
skle.  It  tnjty  makes  an  impression  «vhen  seen 
from  a  dntance— one  of  the  reasons  why  it 
has  received  an  award  for  architectural  excel- 
lence from  the  New  MexKO  Sociely  of  Archi- 
tects. The  chapel  they  built  served  for  many 
years  without  offkrial  recognitkxi.  In  fact.  Dr. 
WestphaM  had  exhausted  all  furtds  for  the 
dM^  before  it  wm  compteted.  But  fortunate- 
ly Mr.  Speaker,  the  DAV— Disabled  American 
Veterans— lewned  of  the  memorial  in  1977 
and  began  providkig  funding.  On  Memorial 
Day.  1963,  the  chapel  was  redednated  and 
named  the  DAV  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial. 
It  was  made  a  State  memorial  in  1983  during 
the  first  session  of  the  36th  New  Mexico  State 
Legislature. 

I  know  I  have  sakJ  thanks  to  many  peopte, 
but  I  would  again  Kke  to  take  a  moment  to 
personally  thank  Mr.  DvMAti-Y  for  his  help  In 
passing  this  legislation  through  the  House.  It 
was  a  great  an  honor  to  the  people  in  my  dis- 
trict who  devoted  so  much  of  their  tkne  and 
effort 
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Commerce  of  the  United  States  argued  In 
IU  brief  in  the  case  that  upholding  the  law 
would  lead  to  "mass  intrualon  by  the  states 
into  the  federally  regulated  areas  of  welfare 
benefiU  and  collective  bargaining."  This.  It 
said,  would  saddle  multlstate  emidoyen 
with  inconsistent  obligatloos  in  different 
states  and  cause  "eoimomlc  turmoil." 

The  chamber's  brief  said  that  in  IMS.  18 
sUte  legislatures  considered  38  sepai«te 
bills  concerning  plant  closlngB,  relocations 
and  reductions  In  force,  including  mandato- 
ry severance  pay  provisions  and  ttOM  to  re- 
quire continuation  of  health  insoranoe 
plans  at  the  employer's  < 


SUPREME  COURT  BACKS  LABOR 
RIGHTS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS.  JR. 

or  mcHiGAir 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2.  1987 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Supreme 
Court  yesterday  returned  two  major  decisions 
backing  the  rights  of  organized  labor  In  two 
critKal  areas:  plant  ctosings  and  mergers  and 
acquisitions. 

The  Suprerrte  Court  recognized  the  right  of 
a  State  to  require  companies  to  provide  com- 
pensatkxi  to  workers  affected  by  sudden  plant 
ctosings.  I  hope  that  unions  will  seize  this  initi- 
ative and  press  their  State  legisiators  for  simi- 
lar statutes. 

The  Supreme  Court  also  strengthenefJ 
unions  In  this  era  of  mergermania  by  stating 
that  the  officiat  recognitkxi  of  a  union  cannot 
be  erased  by  a  nf>erger  or  the  ctunged  owner- 
ship of  a  company.  Both  court  decisions  are 
wekxxned  by  the  labor  movement  in  America. 

I  woukJ  Uke  to  insert  an  artnle  by  Stuart 
Taytor.  Jr.,  which  appeared  in  today's  New 
York  Times  and  whch  further  explains  these 
decisions.  The  artkde  foNows: 

Tor  CotntT  UrHOLDS  Sevkkaitcs  Pat  roa 

WORKZRS  Whosi  Plamts  Closx 

(By  Stuart  Taylor.  Jr.) 

Wasrimcton,  June  1.— The  Supreme 
Court  today  upheld.  5  to  4,  a  Maine  law  re- 
quiring employen  to  pay  severance  benefits 
to  some  workere  laid  off  In  plant  closings. 
The  ruling  could  encourage  passage  of  simi- 
lar laws  by  other  sUtes  hard  hit  by  foreign 
competition  and  economic  dislocation. 

WhUe  no  other  state  has  a  law  like 
Maine's  plant  closing  law,  the  Chamber  of 
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The  Court,  nonetheless,  rejected  argu- 
mente  by  the  chamber,  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration and  the  Fort  Halifax  Pa<^lng  Com- 
pany Inc.  that  the  Maine  law  was  pre- 
empted by  the  Federal  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974,  or  Eriaa. 
which  broadly  regulates  employee  benefit 
plans  including  severance  pay  plans. 

The  majority  opinion,  by  Justice  William 
J.  Brennan  Jr..  also  rejected  arguments  by 
the  company  that  the  Maine  law  was  pre- 
empted by  the  National  L«bor  Relations 
Act.  the  principal  Federal  Uw  regulating 
coUectlve  bargaining  agreements. 

Paula  CormeUy.  a  lawyer  with  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  David  SUberman.  a 
lawyer  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organisa- 
tions, both  said  today  that  the  Importance 
of  the  decision  outside  Maine  would  depend 
on  whether  other  states  decide  to  pass  simi- 
lar severance  pay  laws,  or  other  laws  impos- 
ing social  obligations  on  employen  for  laid- 
off  workers.  Both  said  it  was  hard  to  fore- 
cast what  other  states  would  do. 

The  Maine  law.  intended  to  mitigate  the 
effects  of  doeens  of  plant  closings  In  the 
state  on  workere  and  their  communities,  re- 
quires that  employen  that  terminate  oper- 
ations at  plants  with  more  than  100  employ- 
ees, or  relocate  those  operations  more  than 
100  miles  away,  provide  one  week's  pay  for 
each  year  of  employment  to  aU  employees 
who  had  worked  at  the  plant  for  at  least 
three  years. 

som  mrLOTxas  xxncmB 
The  employer  has  no  such  obligation  If 
the  employee  accepts  work  at  the  new  loca- 
tion or  Is  covered  by  a  contract  that  deals 
with  severance  pay. 

Today's  ruling.  Fort  Halifax  Packing  Co. 
V.  Coyne.,  No.  88-341.  rejected  the  compa- 
ny's appeal  involving  iU  closing  in  1981  of  a 
poultry  park*g<"g  and  processing  plant  in 
Wlnslow,  Me.  After  it  laid  off  almost  all  the 
plant's  employees,  the  company  was  ordered 
by  the  state,  and  eventually  the  Maine  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court,  to  make  severance 
payments  under  the  state  law. 

The  main  issue  in  the  case  was  whether 
the  Maine  law  must  be  struck  down  liecauae 
it  was  pre-empted  by  the  Federal  pension 
Uw.  which  expUcitly  supersedes  "any  and 
aU  state  laws  insofar  as  they  may  now  or 
hereafter  relate  to  any  «nployee  beneHt 
plan"  of  the  type  regulated  by  the  Federal 
law. 

Justice  Brennan  wrote  for  the  majority 
that  the  Maine  law  was  not  pre-empted  be- 
cause the  severance  pay  it  required,  unlike 
pension  and  health  care  and  other  employee 
benefit  plans,  was  a  lump-sum  payment  that 
did  not  involve  administration  of  "an  em- 
ployee welfare  benefit  'plan'"  or  employer 
payments  of  "ongoing  benefits  on  a  continu- 
ous basis." 
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GBUTKHI  or  UWnniLI  CIRD 

JMtlea  Byron  R.  White.  In  a  dteent 
Jotowl  by  CUM  JUtUM  wnUam  B.  Itehii- 
quM  «nd  JimUom  Sutdn  D«y  O'Connor 
and  Antonln  SoUta.  mM  the  Oouit  had  en- 
atad  a  "loophola"  that  "wta  undermine  Coo- 
liiM*!  iiefilainn  to  make  employee  benefit 
plana  a  matter  of  ezeluatTe  Faderal  regula- 
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RONALD  LUCAS  COliPLirrES  SI 
YXARS  OP  FEDERAL  8FRVICE 


In  a  aeeond  vlotory  for 
the  Oouit  voted  •  to  S  to  uphold  the  Nation- 
al lAbor  Raiatlana  Boards  praetlee  of  r«- 
qulrti«  a  rr— r^T  that  buya  a  fftOed  bual- 
nam  and  otherwlae  takaa  over  another  com- 
panya  ameta  to  reeocntae  and  bargain  with 
the  union  repreaentlng  the  predaoeaM>r'a 
employeeB. 

"nie  i^n-h*"".  whl^  upheld  the  labor 
boanTa  broad  Interpretatkm  of  a  im  Su- 
preme Court  rullnc.  will  make  It  difficult 
for  eompanlea  that  buy  planU  or  aaaeu 
troBB  oUmt  t*"*—  or  take  over  the  oper- 
attona  of  failed  eompanlea  to  avoid  deallnc 
vlthunlona. 

The  oaae  becaln  In  IMS.  when  an  unprof- 
itable Mamadiuaetta  textile  onmpany  called 
Sterlliwwale  waa  doeed  and  liquidated  by 
the  family  that  had  owned  It  for  more  than 
Myeara. 

mw  owaaa  uruass  to  neoriAn 

Seven  montha  later,  a  ciwtomer  and  a 
former  executive  of  Sterllncwale  atarted  a 
new  company,  the  Fall  River  Oyelnc  and 
Flniahlnc  Corporation,  that  bought  Ster- 
Ungwale'a  plant,  equipment  and  aome  of  Itg 
other  aamta.  but  not  Ita  trade  name  or  good 
will,  and  raaumed  aome  but  not  all  of  lu  op- 
eratkMH.  Within  alx  montha,  51  of  the  106 
people  working  at  the  new  company  were 
fanner  employem  of  Sterllngwale. 

The  new  company  refuaed  to  negotiate 
with  the  union  that  had  kmg  repreaented 
employeea  at  the  old  company,  the  United 
Textile  Workoa  of  America.  But  the  Su- 
pnme  Court,  affirming  ipUt  declalone  by 
the  labor  board  and  a  Federal  appeals  court, 
raled   today    that   It   muat   reeognlM   the 


Justice  Harry  A  Blackmun's  majority 
opinion.  In  the  case  Fall  River  Dyeing  v. 
NXJtS..  S5-1308.  held  that  the  new  compa- 
ny was  a  "suooeeaor"  to  the  old  one  because 
there  waa  a  "substantial  continuity"  In  oper- 


The  Court  alao  held  that  the  new  compa- 
ny'a  obligation  to  bargain  with  the  union 
waa  fixed  from  the  time  It  started  oper- 
atlona  with  a  "substantial  and  repreaenta- 
tive  complement"  of  Its  total  planned  work 
force,  because  at  the  time  a  majority  of  Its 
em^oyeea  had  been  with  the  defunct  com- 
pany. 

Justice  Lewis  F.  PoweU  Jr.  dissented, 
jointed  by  Chief  Justice  Rehnquist  and  Jus- 
tice O'Conner.  He  said  the  new  company 
was  "a  completely  separate  entity"  and 
"there  was  a  clear  break"  In  operations.  He 
alao  said  that  by  requiring  the  company  to 
reoognlae  the  union  at  such  an  early  stage 
In  Its  operatlona.  the  Court  unfairly  denied 
the  employees  "the  iq>portunlty  to  chooae 
their  unkm." 


HON.  MERVTN  M.  DYMALLY 


oroaufouna 
n  THi  RO0gi  or  I 


ATms 


Mr. 


Tuesday,  June  2.  18S7 

DYMALLY.  Mr.  Spankar.  11  glvM  mm 
toraoogniMiha  aubttenbal  oonMbu- 
Non  Ronald  Lucm  hag  mnda  to  ihoga 
KrannanOn  n 
g  tong  gnd  produdK^w 
cgraar  In  tha  San  Frandooo  ragtonal  offloa  of 
ttw  Equal  Emptoymant  OpportunHy  Conrnig- 
aton.  Whan  ha  raHrod  on  Friday.  May  29,  ha 
WW  aarvlno  aa  EECX;  Suparviaor  in  tha  San 
FrwKlaoo  oMoa.  Ron  lg  daaarvadhr  proud  c4 
m  ma  aanior  wvai  poaiaon 

ha  eo<  ttw*  *^  ^^i'*^  "'■y- 1^  v**"^* 
ing  hia  way  up  ttvougih  tha  ranka.  Ron  Lucaa 
aamad  Ng  giripaa  in  ttia  banchaa. 

Ron  bagan  hia  Fadaral  caraar  in  tha  Air 
Foroa.  Aflar  10  yaara  of  patriotk:  mnic*  in  tha 
country's  dafanaa.  ha  )o<nad  tha  than43apart- 
nnant  of  HaaKh.  Educatkxt.  and  WaNara's 
Equal  Emptoymant  Opportunily  Commiaaton. 
For  21  yaara.  It  haa  baan  hia  buainaaa  to  aaa 
that  tha  opportunity  to  work  la  extondad  with- 
out prafudtoa  to  aN  Americana. 

That  ha  aarvad  honorably  In  tha  paopla'a 
bahaN  haa  baan  racognizad  tima  and  again 
through  oorwnandaltona  and  awarda.  He  la- 
borad  tong  and  hard  aa  tha  chairman  of  tha 
Human  Sarvteaa  CM  Righta  Committaa  in  the 
San  Frartdaoo  ragton.  For  that  work  he  ra- 
coivad  tha  HaaHh  wid  Human  Sarvioaa  Award 
for  Outatwidtog  Sarvtoa.  Tha  quaMy  of  hia 
work  haa  alao  baan  racognizad  by  tocal  gov- 
Ron  Lucaa  la  tha  radpiant  of  the 
County.  CaMomia  Mwtin  Luther  King 
Humanitarian  Award.  Tha  board  of  supervisors 
of  Marin  County  haa  also  singied  out  Ron  for 
Hg  cartifk:aU.  of  merit 

Ron  Lucas  has  spent  a  caraar  maUng 
America  a  larxl  of  fair  emptoymant  practtoaa. 
Blacka,  Hiapanica.  nwoman,  tha  phyatoafly 
handha^jpad.  paopla  from  aN  thaaa  groupa 
and  more  are  bolter  off  bocauae  Ron  Lucaa 
woricad  tkalaaaly  to  uphoW  thair  right  to  equal 
amploymant  opportunity.  We  add  our  thanks 
to  that  of  ai  Ihoaa  fortunate  people  who  have 
a  livaltwod  today  because  Ron  Lucaa  carad. 
Congr«<ulaltona.  Rort,  on  a  job  wwU  done. 


'CITIZEN  OP  THE  YEAR" 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

or  mw  jsBsrr 

ni  THx  Houag  or  uragssirTAnm 

Tuesday,  June  2.  1987 

Mr.  Rlt4AL00.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of 
Naw  Jarsay  haa  made  Impressive  prograas  in 
restoring  Its  senae  of  pride  through  a  series  of 
acltona  taken  by  Gov.  Thomas  Keen  and  his 
adminiatralton.  It  can  be  measured  In  business 
devatopmant  prograas  In  educatton  reform, 
tha  reconatructton  of  Now  Jaraay'a  highways 
arKJ  maaa  transit  system,  and  a  peroeplton 
that  Naw  Jarsay  is  a  State  with  its  own  char- 
acter arxl  idaritity.  a  State  over  7 
people  are  proud  to  caN  fwma. 
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This  apM  of  acNavamant  couM  not  have 
t^ian  plaoa  wWwul  tha  help  of  private  cttrana 
artd  community  laadara.  One  of  ttwaa  who 
haa  halpad  aarva  fa  a  aymbol  for  famty  irv 
vo^amantln  auch  araaa  as  igNing  dnig  arto 
atoohol  abuaa  and  caring  tor  itta  manteNy  ra- 
tardad  ia  Mrs.  Dahma  Kaan,  Naw  Jaraay  a 
First  Lady  and  the  wite  of  Gov.  Tom  Kaan. 
She  lacanMy  waa  horxxwd  aa  "Citizen  of  tha 
Yaw"  by  tha  Lkiion  Hoapitai  Foundatton  for 
her  oontributtona  to  famMy  lito  and  the  oommu- 
nHy. 

I  fiad  tha  horwr  to  ba  tha  prlndptf  spaalfer 
at  thia  avant,  and  I  wlah  to  induda  in  ttia 
Record  my  ramaiks  on  tNa  occaaioa 

Tha  taad  of  my  speech  foltows: 

I  want  to  congratulate  Vic  Fresolone. 
President  of  Union  Hospital:  Lou  Olaootw. 
President  of  your  foundation:  and  the  direc- 
tor of  Union  Hospital's  Drug  and  Alcohol 
Treatment  Program.  Ron  Oaetano. 

Union  Hospital  has  never  suffered  from  a 
lack  of  ambition  or  vision.  It's  been  expand- 
ing Into  community  health  care,  geriatrics, 
health  education,  emergency  services  and 
outreach  clinics. 

You've  l>een  tremendously  successful, 
thanks  to  good  plaimlng  and  a  dedicated 
staff. 

Tour  foundation  has  honored  outstanding 
leaders.  People  like  Jim  Schaeffer.  director 
of  the  Union  Chamlter  of  Commerce  who's 
lieen  Involved  In  senior  housing,  cultural  ac- 
tivities and  business  development. 

Jim  Conlan.  who  waa  one  of  Union's  most 
popular  mayors,  and  Union  County  Prosecu- 
tor John  Stamler.  one  of  our  Nation's  finest 
prosecutors  with  an  outatandng  record  In  In- 
vestigating and  successfully  prosecuting 
drug  dealers. 

Debbie,  that  puts  you  in  very  good  compa- 
ny. 

In  hcmorlng  Del>ble  Kean  tonight  as  dtl- 
aen  of  the  year,  you  are  sending  an  Impor- 
tant message  to  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
that  parents  have  a  crucial  role  to  play  In 
the  Ijattle  against  teenage  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse.      "^ 

We  l>adly  need  role  models  like  Debbie 
Kean.  Debbie  Kean  takes  her  responsibil- 
ities as  a  mother  seriously. 

She  has  done  it  with  quiet  dignity,  and  In 
her  own  way  with  gentle  honesty  and  a  firm 
conviction  in  the  kind  of  moral  and  family 
values  that  are  part  of  the  Kean  family  tra- 
dlUon. 

Del>ble  Kean  is  making  a  difference  in 
helping  to  increase  public  awareness  of  the 
problems  of  dnig  and  alcohol  abuse. 

She's  succeeded  in  enlisting  other  parents, 
schools,  church  groups,  and  community  or- 
ganlmtions  in  the  fight  to  say  no  to  drugs 
and  alcohoL 

Debbie's  also  l>een  committed  to  promot- 
ing public  understanding  and  support  for 
the  programs  to  aid  the  mentally  handi- 
capped with  training,  sheltered  workshops 
and  group  homes. 

She's  also  t>een  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Oovemor's  efforts  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
education  In  New  Jersey. 

If  you've  followed  this  Issue  doeely.  I'm 
sure  you're  aware  that  It  was  Tom  Kean 
who  Ignited  a  national  crusade  to  Improve 
education  in  our  State  and  Nation,  and  he 
deserves  to  be  congratulated  for  his  leader- 
ship In  that  area. 

When  you  combine  all  theae  interests  and 
activities  that  Debbie  Kean  has  been  In- 
volved In,  she  has  earned  the  title  of  New 
Jersey's  First  Lady.  Debbie  Kean  epitomizes 
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the  many  women  of  this  State  who  care 
deeply  about  the  kind  of  society  and  culture 
^h«f  vOl  shape  and  Influence  the  next  gen- 
eration. 

In  making  this  award  to  Det>ble  Kean.  we 
thank  her  for  bringing  us  together  In  the 
fight  for  decency  and  for  thoae  tradlUonal 
family  values  that  are  the  real  source  of  our 
strength  and  hope  for  the  future. 

Del>ble.  congratulations. 


SALDTINO  THE  "NOTCH  BABIES" 

HON.  DOUG  WAIjGREN 

or  HuiaaTLVAinA 

nf  THK  HOUgg  or  RXPRCgDrTATlva 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1987 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  thou- 
sands of  Americans  gathered  m  peaceful  as- 
sembly at  the  White  House  to  ask  for  a  bask: 
right— the  right  to  bo  treated  like  their  feitow 
citizens  who  just  happened  to  be  bom  a  year 
or  two  earliar. 

Those  men  and  woman— caHad  the  noteh 
babies— are  citizens  wtw  have  baan  denied 
an  equal  share  of  Social  Security  banafits  be- 
cauaa  thay  ware  bom  between  1917  and 
1921. 

In  90-dagrea  weather  thousands  of  notch 
babies  assembled  in  front  of  the  White  House 
today  to  protest  the  unfair  and  Inaquitabte 
treatment  they  have  receivad. 

I  want  to  commend  all  these  citizens  who 
came  a  very  long  way  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
to  express  with  their  feel  the  wrong  in  their 
treabnent  The  basic  question  Is  whether  the 
United  Steles  will  honor  and  meet  Its  obliga- 
tions to  those  who  are  retiring.  M  we  as  a  soci- 
ety njn  from  this  obligation  and  treat  this  gen- 
eration unfairty.  the  problems  are  only  going  to 
get  worse  as  we  live  lor>ger  and  more  and 
more  people  depend  on  Social  Security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  especially  want  to  salute  the 
leaders  of  the  notch  babies  raHy,  many  of 
whom  come  from  Pittsburgh.  In  partiojlar, 
Tony  Purcell  and  Jennie  McGonigle  have  sac- 
riffced  a  groat  deal  of  time  and  effort  on 
behalf  of  their  feitow  senior  citizens.  They— 
and  all  the  organizers— deserve  our  special 
thanks. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  national 
effort  to  restore  Social  Security  berwfits  to 
these  Americans.  I  am  an  original  cosponsor 
of  H.R.  1917.  legislation  to  protect  these 
notch  babies  from  this  abrupt  reduction  in 
thair  bertefits. 

On  behalf  of  tha  thousands  who  rally  today 
in  Washington  and  the  thousands  more  who 
couto  not  join  us  here.  I  want  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  act  swiftty  in  ap- 
prerving  thia  Important  legisiation.  We  owe  no 
lass  to  these  citizens. 


IN  HONOR  OP  JAMI  POOTE 

HON.  JAWES^.  HANSEN 

OP  UTAH 

nr  THK  Hougg  or  McntgsnrTATivag 

Tuetday.  June  2.  1987 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like  to 

take  this  opportunity  to  sakjte  a  calebratad 

young  constituent  of  mine.  Miss  Jami  Foote, 

who  la  the  winning  contestant  from  my  Stete 
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for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  tha 
United  Stetes  and  Its  Ladies  Auxiliary  Votoa  of 
Oemocracy  scriptwriting  contasL  Jami  is  17 
years  oM,  and  is  the  daughter  of  Bnjca  and 
Suaan  Foote  of  CtoarfiaU,  UT.  As  is  avi- 
dancad  by  her  award-winning  script,  she 
ar^oys  raadtog,  writing,  and  communtoating 
withpaopto. 

This  year  more  than  300,000  secondary 
school  stixtonte  pwticipatad  in  Vne  contaat 
Jami's  speech,  entttlad  "The  ChaHanga  of 
American  Ottzanahip,"  waa  awarded  tha  beat 
all  wound  in  tha  State  of  Utah.  I  wouU  Nka  to 
•cknowladge  her  efforts  and  accompHshmante 
by  printing  her  speech  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

We  dont  often  hear  enough  aboui  the  good 
ttiings  achieved  by  our  youth  as  they  strive  to 
become  adults,  but  there  are  many  positive 
actions  that  our  young  people  take  that  often 
are  ovoriooked.  I  dto  not  want  to  let  the  op- 
portunity go  by  without  horwring  Jami  and 
giving  my  colleaguas  an  opportunity  to  read 
kat  soooch. 

Jami.  may  I  join  your  family,  teachers,  and 
friends  in  saying  "I'm  very  proud  of  you." 
Thx  CHALLxmn  or  Amxkicah  Citukmship 
Imagine  with  me.  Picture  blackneas  .  .  . 
nothingness.  A  bleak,  dreary  darkness  that 
envelopes  the  earth  like  a  cloud.  This  dart- 
ness  has  a  name.  It  is  Chaos— Turmoil  cre- 
ated by  anarchy,  rebellion,  and  confusion. 
Can  a  worse  fate  for  the  world  be  imagined? 
A  world  without  freedom;  a  world  without 
Ul)erty;  *  world  without  hope? 

And  what  would  you  think  If  I  told  you 
that  this  darkness  is  a  reality— a  very  real 
reality?  Hard  to  believe,  but  it's  true.  It 
exists  In  the  hearts  of  men  who  fight  the 
divine  right  of  man.  thoee  who  deny  the  in- 
herent privileges  of  the  human  race.  This 
cloud  exists  because  people  do  not  accept 
challenges,  the  challenges  of  re«>onslblllty. 
American  citizenship  is  not  merely  a  privi- 
lege to  be  enjoyed.  It  is  a  trust  to  keep  and 
maintain.  A  challenge  to  reach  for  rather 
than  accomplish.  For.  you  see,  challenges 
always  extend  l)eyond  our  present  position. 
That  Is  why  they  are  so  important.  Freedom 
is  not  a  condlUon.  It  is  becoming  rather 
than  being.  American  citizenship  has  no  set 
standards.  It  shoxild  always  grow  and 
expand  with  us.  Freedom  can  be  easily  lost, 
but  It  Is  never  fully  won.  It  is  like  a  huge  po- 
tential, existing  only  In  poaslbUlty- not  In 
actuality.  Freedom  is  in  the  hearts,  actions, 
and  spirit  of  the  people  and  it  must  be 
earned  dally— or,  like  a  flower  cut  from  its 
roots,  it  will  wither  and  die.  Never  an  actual- 
ity—always a  possibility  of  what  we  can 
become.  We  are  not  the  same  as  we  were 
yesterday,  and.  by  the  grace  of  God.  we  are 
leas  today  than  what  we  will  be  tomorrow. 
Always  greater  always  better  always 
stronger.  That  this  Is  our  goal,  our  constant 
challenge  In  l>elng  Americans. 

What  a  responsibility  for  the  American 
people!  However,  rights  are  privileges  grant- 
ed oiUy  through  the  acceptance  of  responsi- 
bility. Growth  is  achieved  only  by  reaching 
beyond  our  grasp,  reaching  beyond  our- 
selves. If  you  leave  something  unchallenged, 
wlU  It  better  itself?  No.  The  result  of  a 
sculptor's  cutting  and  carving  Is  a  master- 
piece of  creation.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
American  way  of  life  is  shaped  and  molded. 
All  of  our  actions  today  wUl  resiUt  in  the 
creation  of  our  tomorrows. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  young  Let)anese  girl 
who  came  to  the  United  SUtes  recently. 
After  living  for  years  in  the  war  ravaged 
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country,  liombs  exploding  all  around  her, 
the  cries  of  the  dybig  screaming  In  her  ears 
and  returning  to  haunt  her  when  they  are 
no  longer  there,  she  aetttod  down  In  New 
York.  One  day,  a  motorcyclist  alld  under- 
neath a  bus  and  was  smashed  to  death  right 
In  front  of  her.  She  dkint  even  blink  an  eye. 
It  was  as  if  she  had  no  heart.  There  waa  no 
feeling  left  inside  of  her.  Only  an  cmpttnesi 
Then— a  flaahback.  She  was  In  Lebanon 
agaiiL  A  19-year-old  girl  was  tied  between 
two  cars  and  split  apart  when  her  torturen 
finally  decided  to  end  her  suffering  by  driv- 
ing of  f  in  <q>poslte  directiona.  An  innocent 
glri  was  killed  ri^t  In  front  of  hundreds  of 
people.  But  not  a  fbiger  was  raiaed  in  an 
effort  to  save  her.  Any  effort  would  have 
t>een  In  vain.  Or  would  It? 

Are  we.  as  Americans,  avoiding  our  chal- 
lenge and  -trikiny  into  a  pit  of  medjocrlty? 
We  do  not  get  involved  with  the  excuae  that 
"It  is  beyond  us".  This  is  the  very  attitude 
that  has  caused  Lel>anon  ten  years  of  un- 
l>earable  violence.  This  is  the  attitude  that 
has  created  dark  douda  of  chaoa,  turmoH. 
and  nothingness.  The  black  cloud  is  reaL  It 
exists  In  Lebanon.  Nicaragua,  and  South 
Africa.  And  it  is  closing  In  on  us.  If  some- 
thing is  not  done.  If  our  challengea  are  not 
met  today,  we  will  l>ecome  the  victima.  We 
will  be  haunted  by  the  screams  that  arent 
there,  the  killing,  the  dying,  the  violence. 

We  must  all  change  our  way  of  thinking. 
We  must  all  take  a  stand.  It  is  our  responsi- 
bility, our  challenge,  to  do  so. 


WISDOM.  FORESIGHT.  AND  A 
SENSE  OF  JUSTICE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

opnxDiois 
IH  THX  HOUSg  or  RSPBISDrrATlVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1987 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month.  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  Juatica  Thurgood  Marshall 
waa  reported  as  betog  critical  of  this  year's 
200(h  annivargary  catobration  of  tha  signing  o( 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stataa.  Justice 
Marshall  referred  to  the  historic  document  as 
being  defective  from  the  start. 

In  ttiis  respect,  Ben  Franklin  agreed  wNh 
Justice  Marshall.  In  his  final  speech  at  the 
Constitjtional  Convention,  Franklin  opened  by 
saying:  "I  confess  that  there  are  several  parte 
of  this  Constitution  whteh  I  do  not  at  preaant 
approve." 

For  ail  of  this,  FrankHn  added: 

I  agree  to  this  ConstttaJtion,  with  all  ite  fauNs 
*  *  *  because  I  think  a  general  govammant 
necessary  for  us.  and  there  is  no  form  of  gov- 
ernment but  what  may  be  a  bteaaing  to  tha 
people  If  well  administerod;  and  baieva  fur- 
ther,  that  this  is  likely  to  be  well  administerad 
for  a  course  of  years,  and  can  only  artd  Iri 
despotism,  as  other  forms  have  dona  batora 
It,  whan  the  people  shall  become  ao  corruplad 
as  to  need  despotic  govemmanL 

In  fact,  there  was  not  a  aingte  dalagate  to 
the  Convention  who  boiavod  thay  had  cre- 
ated a  parted  document  nor  ware  capabto  o< 
doing  so.  After  all.  these  ware  man  who  em- 
braced JudaoOvistian  vetoes  and  as  such 
recognized  that  perfection  Is  reeerved  to  the 
Aknighty.  Their  ratification  of  this  vatoe  is 
found  in  their  provlaton  for  amandmant  in  art!- 
deV. 


^^.t^m^\.'m.Te*    ^^v.    ««*.««  A  W%mT^ 


r. .  a    laov 
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JuMm  Mmhtf  li  quoM  M  MV«ng  h*  dkl 
not  -Und  »•  wMom.  tarMtgN  and  MnM  of 
jMllM  wNbNMl  by  ttw  fraimn  partculafly 
profeMnd."  CmfiMf  Ms  concmmkm  <:»  ttwir 
1  flraal  wtadooL  And 


Wmf  had  lo  uwwpiwilM  on  th>  quaaMon 

to  bring  •(•  aouttwm  haN  ol  «w 

Mo  ttw  Union.  R  waa  a  compremiw 

o(  nooaarily  al  twt  poM  in  Natary  if 

to  hava  a  Untoa  Bui 


I  of  Juattoa"  waa  pfotoundhr  dto- 
hjibad  owar  «ta  inalMuMon  of  aiavary.  And  in 
I  artda  V  twy  opanad  trndocfior  a 
on  ttta  ifvaad  of 
atawary  altar  toa  yaar  1808.  Furlarmofa.  ttta 


July  of  1787, 
landa— ONo, 
Wlaoonrin — Into 


VbgMa'a 
MtaNgv), 


i( 


Mora- 

a  natural  and  to  alavary 
oarMury   on    acononilc 


In 
ground!. 

Bui  ttw  moat  profound  wiadom  and 
of  JuaMoa  daiiionalratod  by  ttw  Foundtog  Fa- 
ttwra  raala  upon  ttw  crallon  of  a  ayatam  of 
govamnwrH  ttwt  had  no  paraM  m  hMory. 
Tha  proambia  to  our  Conatthitton  irwokaa  ttw 
auttwrily  tor  ttHa  acion  from  "Wa  ttwpaopla." 
Tha  aignlllcanoa  of  ttda  laa  in  ttw  pramiaaa  of 
■laflaraon's  Dadaralion  of  Indapandanoa. 

Jaftaraon  poalulated  ttw  axManoa  of  Qod 
aa  ttw  uMmato  aowaraign,  man  eraatod  in  Hto 
imaga  and  aa  auch  andowad  wNh 
rights,  and  govammant  aa  a  aarvant  of 

to  maka  ua  mora  aacura  in  ttw  pos- 
of  our  dMrw  inharttanca.  AN  gowam- 
antarior  to  our  o«vn  had  a  dttfarant 
ordar  of  prtorMiaa:  aNhar  govammonta  praland- 
ad  to  ba  Qod  or  put  themaalw  on  a  parity 
wNh  Qod.  Tha  BriUah  Partwnant  in  1766 
pallid  ttw  Dadaratoty  Act,  which  atatod  ttwt 
Parlamant  had  a  rigM  to  ragulato  ttw  Mvaa  of 
Br«ah  cWzana  "in  al  caaaa  whataoevar." 
Madtaon  took  eapadai  paina,  by  conlraat.  to 
poM  out  that  oura  waa  a  govarrinwnt  of  "Hm- 
itod  and  anunwratod  powars." 

Oparaling  on  a  aaoorto  Judao-Chriatian  prirv 
dpto  ttwt  hotda  ttmn't  nalura  to  ba  flawad.  ttw 
Foundation  Fattwrs  not  only  dhMad  authority 
twiwaan  a  naliorwi  gowamnwnt  and  Stata 
gowanwwnta  a  fadaral  rapubHo— but  th«y 
craatad  a  nattonal  branch  that  uniqualy  inoor- 
poratod  tha  Ihrao  known  syatama  of  govarrv 
mant  in  orw— on  ttw  aasumption  that  aN  wara 
flawad  baaad  upon  hiatoric  exparianca:  gov- 
amnwnt  in  ttw  handa  of  tha  orw— morwrchy; 
govammant  in  ttw  handa  of  tha  faw — ariatoc- 
racy,  and  gowanrwnani  in  ttw  handa  of  the 
marry  damocracy.  Thaaa  ara  poaitad  with  da- 
liwalad  powara  and  raaporwtoiHtias,  in  our 
Praiident.  Sarwto.  and  Houaa  of  Rapreaanta- 
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Kfwwing  thara  ia  no  auch  thing  as  a  parfact 
form,  thay  faK  that  tha  tarwiorw  garwratod  b^ 
Iwaan  thaaa  oonMctIng  forma  wara  boat  calcu- 
latad  to  pravant  any  orw  of  them  from  dom- 
naUng  ttw  ottwri.  Aa  a  lurttwr  reetraint  on  ttw 
poMnHal  for  abuaing  power,  ttwy  created  an 
indapandani  JudWaiy  to  make  aura  the  piay- 
ara  obeyed  ttwgukMrws  set  forth  in  the  rule 
DOOK,  nw  uurwoojaon. 

Today  there  ara  162  natiorw  with  written 
oorwttlutiorw   embracing   many   or   moat   of 
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ttwee  oonoapla.  But  In  1787  ttHa  "axpailment 
in  fterty"  waa  a  flrat  SmaH  wonder  Warn 
QIadatone  could  obeerve  a  century  later  "I 
rwve  alwaya  regarded  ttwt  Conatttution  as  ttw 
moat  ramerkabte  work  known  to  me  in 
modem  tinwa  to  hava  been  produced  by  ttw 
humwi  intellect  at  a  single  atroka  *  *  *  In  its 
applcatton  to  poittcal  aftaira." 

To  be  sure,  it  took  ttw  greateet  bkxxHetttng 
In  our  Natory  to  and  ttw  Irwtitutton  of  slavery 
76  yeera  aftor  raMlcatton.  But  remember  ttwt 
ttw  Idealam  ttwt  sprang  from  ttws  system  pro- 
duced ttw  Wv  Between  ttw  Statea.  Never 
before  or  since  have  brolhen  stain  brottwrs  in 
such  numbers  to  permit  memtwrs  of  arwttwr 
race  to  pertidpato  aa  equala  in  ttw  grand  "ex- 
perwneni  n  neny. 

To  say  ttwt  one  doeent  find  "ttw  wiadom. 
foraeight.  wid  senae  of  juattce"  exhibited  by 
ttiia  exttaordtoary  body  of  men  "parttouiarty 
profound"  ia  profourKtty  dMurbing.  Espedally 
when  it  comes  from  a  mamtwr  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court 

Tfiis  is  wfiy  ttw  memtwrs  of  ttw  Bicenterv 
nial  Commiaaion  embraced  Chief  Justice  Burg- 
er's hope  ttwt  ttw  yeer  we  migfit  "stimuiate 
an  appreciation  and  understandtog  of  our  na- 
tiorwi  harllage— a  history  arKl  civics  lesson  for 
aNof  ua." 

Qeorge  Santayarw  otwarved  ttwt  thoee  wtw 
canrwt  remember  ttw  peat  are  condemned  to 
repeet  it  In  a  recem  speech  Chairmen  Burger 
cited  a  quote  from  George  Maaon's  Virginta 
Oedaratton  of  Rigtits:  "no  free  people,  nor  the 
Messir>gs  of  ttwrty,  can  be  preserved  to  any 
people,  but  *  *  *  by  frequent  recurrence  to 
fundamental  prirKiplaa."  The  Ctitef  Justice 
noted  ttwt  ttw  framers  made  provision  for 
change:  but  corwklering  ttw  fact  ttwt  Ameri- 
cana have  enjoyed  unprecedented  Messing  of 
iiwrty.  by  unprecedented  numbers  of  people, 
for  ttw  tongeat  period  of  time  in  history,  ttw 
franwrs  demorwtratad  incredUe  wisdom  arxj 
foresight  It  is  for  ttwee  reasons  ttwt  ttw  Chief 
Justkw  cauttorwd:  "We  sfwuM  examine  ttw 
cfwnges  which  have  occurred  over  two  cerv 
turies  and  ask  ourseives  wtwther  they  are 
taittiful  to  ttw  spirit  as  weM  as  ttw  letter  of  ttw 
Corwtitution. " 

Rattwr  ttwn  attacking  ttw  Foundatton  Fa- 
ttwrs and  our  Bkwntonnial  obaarvance,  all 
Americerw  shouM  immerse  tfwmselves  in 
study  and  understanding  of  just  how  renwrtw- 
ble  ttw  acfiievements  of  ttwse  men  were  and 
wfwt  a  ursque  system  stiN  survives  t>ecause  of 
ttwir  "wisdom,  tarestgfit  and  sense  of  justice." 
Our  ttwrty  ia  ttwir  enduring  legacy— if  we  can 
keep  it 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROLAND  LUEDTKE 
OF  LINCX>LN.  NE 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 


or 

m  TBI  Honsi  or  rkprcscmtativks 
Tue*dai/.  June  2.  1987 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiia  Member 
requeata  permiaaton  to  have  printed  in  ttw 
CONQRESSiONAi.  RECORD  s  very  speciel  trib- 
ute to  good  friend  and  dwtinguisfwd  putiHc 
servant  Roland  Luedttie,  wfw  served  until  re- 
cently as  ttw  mayor  of  Unodn,  NE. 
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Roland  and  tfiia  Member  became  ool- 
leaguaa  during  our  aarvtoe  in  ttw  Nabraaka 
Isglalatura.  We  went  on  to  become  partners  in 
serving  ttw  great  capital  dty  of  Nabraaka:  he 
as  mayor  and  I  aa  Gongraaaman. 

Roland  aarved  as  a  respected  and  very  ef- 
fective member  of  ttw  Nebraaka  lagiaiature 
from  1967  to  1978.  Thia  Member  aaw  first 
harto  ttw  raaaon  for  ttw  respect  he  receives 
when  I  ioined  ttwt  body  in  1974.  Roland  quk^c- 
ly  Iwcame  a  colleegue  I  respected  and  ad- 
mired— one  I  tooked  to  for  advice  ar>d  support 
on  Wgialattve  inittattves.  In  1978  he  was  elect- 
ed Lieutanent  Qoverrtor  and  in  1963  he  «vas 
elocted  mayor  of  Unooto. 

RolarKJ  oompied  an  impressive  list  of 
achievements  during  his  1 2  years  in  the  legis- 
lature They  irKtode:  a  lead  role  in  passing 
landmarV  legislatkxi  for  major  court  crimirwl 
justice  ar>d  perwl  reforms  as  cfwirman  of  ttw 
judiciary  committee:  sponsorship  of  legislation 
autrtorizir>g  ttw  corwtruction  of  ttw  Bob  De- 
vaney  Sports  CerHer  arxj  ttw  State  office 
txiMing:  arxJ  tw  was  irwtrumental  in  ttw  for- 
mation of  the  Nebraska  2000  Task  Force,  a 
preview  of  Netyaaka's  future.  Orw  of  hia 
felk>w  State  aerwtors  was  Terry  Carpenter,  a 
legendary  aerwtor  with  19  yeers  of  servkw 
and  a  tomwr  memtwr  of  ttw  U.S.  House  of 
Repreaentatives.  Before  Carpenter's  death,  he 
cited  Roland  Luedttte  as  one  of  a  half  dozen 
colleagues  worttiy  of  special  citation  for  indi- 
vidual acfiievements.  He  was  impressed  t>y 
Luedtke's  quiet  effectivefwss  in  directing  an 
iTKreaaing  votome  of  legislative  proposals  into 
State  law.  Luedttte  waa  praised  for  his  parlia- 
mentary prowess  arxl  his  practkw  of  introduc- 
ing his  bWa  eerty  and  moving  ttwm  to  the  ftoor 
with  great  speed  and  km  viaibility.  To  cap  his 
legialattves  career  ttw  Nebraska  legislature  to 
cftoose  him  t>y  secret  t>alk>l  as  its  Speaker. 

It  was  ttiis  quiet  style  of  leadership  that 
made  Rolartd  Luedtke  an  effective  mayor.  I 
was  pleased  to  work  in  cooperatkxi  with  him 
on  a  series  of  projects  to  benefit  Lincoin.  In 
ttw  4  years  of  ttw  Luedttce  administration 
these  Federal  grants  were  awarded  to  LirKOln: 
$6.5  miNton  grant  for  downtown  redevetop- 
ment— tfw  largest  UDAG  grant  award  in  ttw 
history  of  our  State;  $1  million  toan  guarantee 
for  downtown  redevetopnwnt;  $1  millkxi  for 
renovation  of  ttw  Hardy  Buiktir>g  as  tow- 
income  housing:  $700,000  for  the  rerxjvation 
and  conversion  of  ttw  Burlington  Northern 
Railroad  Depot  as  a  keystorw  project  in  the 
Haynwrket  area:  $450,000  for  ttw  purcfwse  of 
six  buses  lor  ttw  handicapped:  and  $6.7  mM- 
Kon  for  corwtruction  of  the  "K"  and  "L" 
Streets  extenaion. 

Mayor  Luedtt(e  and  ttiia  Member  also 
worked  togettwr  so  that  ttw  oM  city  hall  buito- 
ing  in  Lincoln  couto  tw  releaaed  for  quasi- 
put>lic  uses  urxler  city  administratkxi  t>y  a 
k)ng-ao*'Oht  agreement  with  ttw  Gerwral  Serv- 
ices Administratton.  The  dedication  last  year 
of  ttw  Nortti  27tt)  Stteet  Vwduct  capped  a 
special  cooperative  effort  to  secure  Federal 
furxls  for  LirKoln's  railroad  tranaportatton 
safety  distiict 

Roland  Luedtke  posaesses  a  style  of  quiet 
delegation  of  authority.  In  his  own  words  he 

let  ttw  pros  run  ttw  depertments."  His 

pfiitosopfiy  is  epitomized  wfwn  he  says,  "The 
goal  is  nwre  important  ttwn  ttw  gain.  I  dont 
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care  who  gats  ttw  credH.  just  gat  an  awful  tot 
done."  TTw  aame  tow  key,  but  effective  style 
of  government  is  regrettably  quite  poasibly  ttw 
vary  raaaon  he  fell  short  in  his  bkl  for  reelec- 
tion as  Lincoln's  mayor,  for  his  many  crucial 
achievenwnts  dkl  not  receive  ttw  visibility  ttwy 
deserved. 

Roland  Luedti^e  left  office  witti  ttw  same 
good  grace  he  diaplayed  white  in  offkw.  This 
dignity  was  most  evident  to  those  present  as 
he  peraonaNy  appeared  to  concede  at  the 
winner's  vtetory  celebration.  The  words  of 
former  Gov.  Robert  Keney.  a  member  of  ttw 
oppoaite  parly,  had  ttw  to  say  about  Mayor 
Luedttte  after  ttwt  evening's  events: 

Roland  Luedtke's  concession  speech  wu 
an  exceptional  act.  That  he  did  more  than 
Issue  a  perfunctory  statement  was  excep- 
tional. Tliat  he  came  into  a  room  filled  with 
Bill  Harris  supporters  to  deliver  his  remarks 
was  exceptional.  However,  far  more  excep- 
tional than  any  r>f  these  or  all  of  them  com- 
bined was  wtuit  Roland  Luedtke  said.  Softly 
tie  talked  about  the  city  and  the  people  he 
loved  ...  In  a  short  and  sincere  address  he 
was  a  Uvlng  example  of  duty,  honor  and 
courace.  I  was  genuinely  lucky  to  have 
heard  him.  Roland  Luedtke  gave  \j»  a  reason 
to  hope  and  a  reason  to  l>e  grateful.  He 
showed  us  that  the  Impossible  Is  possible 
and  that  dreams  can  come  true.  He  showed 
us  how  love  for  others  can  set  us  free,  and 
why  It  Is  better  to  give  ttian  to  receive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  unfortunate  political  reality 
is  ttw  tertoency  by  ttw  put>lk:  to  rememtwr  ttw 
toss  which  ends  a  great  political  career.  This 
Member  will  not,  and  all  of  Roland  Lued0(e's 
friends  and  constituents  shouto  not— rx>t  for  a 
moment  have  anyttiing  but  great  reapect 
gratitude,  and  admiration  for  ttw  exemplary 
sen^toe  to  bncoln  and  ttw  State  of  Nebraaka 
wtiich  has  been  delivered  so  effectively  and 
unaeHiahly  by  Roland  Luedtke  of  Lincoln,  NE. 
In  ttwt  service  he  was  faittrfuNy  supported  and 
assisted  by  his  wife  Helen  and  by  his  family. 
WeM  dorw.  Roland;  well  done  and  thank  you. 
You  were  a  good  man  for  ttw  job,  first  and 
foremost  becauae  you  are  indeed  a  good 
man. 
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Joining  me  in  ttw  congratulations  are  my 
wife  Carol  Ann,  Rntwrd's  wife  and  partner, 
Cynthia,  and  ttwir  three  daughters:  Susan, 
Jayrw,  and  Bette.  I'm  proud  to  call  him  my 
uncte. 


I'M  PROUD  TO  CALL  HIM  MY 
UNCLE 


HON.  GEORGE  J.  HOCHBRUECKNER 

or  MKW  TOBK 
IH  TBI  HOU8K  Or  RKPRSSDfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  2.  1987 
Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
gratulatiora  we  in  order  for  Rkrhard  Hociv 
bnjeckner,  upon  his  election  to  ttw  offtoe  of 
Naaaau  County  commander  of  ttw  Amertoan 
Legion  on  June  6.  1967. 

FVchwd  aenmd  witti  honor  in  ttw  U.S.  Anny 
in  Europe  during  Worid  War  II.  After  leaving 
ttw  servkw,  he  joined  ttw  Sparry  Corp.  in 
1946,  where  he  is  stiM  emptoyed.  In  1956  he 
joined  ttw  Charies  Wagner  Post  in  Hk:ksvilte, 
NY,  where  he  has  served  on  numerous  com- 
mittees and  hekl  offK»s  up  to  and  inctodtog 
commander  in  1963.  Horwred  with  life  mem- 
bership in  1977,  he  has  been  active  in  ttw  le- 
gion's oratorical  program  and  is  presentty 
serving  in  his  eighih  year  as  cfwirman  of  ttw 
Depariment  of  New  Yortc 


1987  VENICE  ECONOMIC  SUMMIT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  IHDIAIIA 
or  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRBSEHTATITBS 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1987 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  an  arttcto  by  Rwhanl  N.  Gard- 
ner on  tfw  forthcoming  Venkw  Summit  Pub- 
Hahed  in  ttw  New  Yori(  Times  on  May  24, 
1967,  ttw  wticto  provtoes  a  tttoughtful  com- 
mentary on  wfwt  may  or  may  not  happen  at 
tt«s  annual  summit 

Or.  Gardner,  wtw  participated  in  the  last 
Verace  Summit  In  1980  vrhen  he  was  Ambas- 
sador to  Italy,  points  to  ttw  fairly  poor  record 
of  recent  ecorwmk:  summits.  Considering  ttw 
irwrease  in  interrwttonal  indebtedness,  ttw 
growth  of  protectionism,  and  ttw  continued 
problema  in  cunerKy  stabilization,  it  is  hard 
not  to  agree  witti  Or.  Gardner's  judgment  ttwt 
ttw  summit  communiques  are  to  be  read  with 
a  sense  of  emtwrrassment 

Amtwssador  Gardner  wama  ttwt  this  latest 
summit  is  unlikely  to  accomplish  much.  Part  of 
ttw  problem  rests  vrith  ttw  relative  weakness 
of  sonw  of  ttw  major  governments  involved. 
He  also  suggests  that  ttw  participants  simply 
are  not  inclined  to  take  major  action  on  cur- 
rent worid  economic  problems. 

I  believe  Members  will  find  Professor  Gard- 
ner's observatioris  stimulating  and  provoca- 
tive. The  article  foltows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  24.  1987] 
A  VKincs  Smoirr  "Dkeam  Scerabio" 
(By  Richard  N.  Gardner) 

"The  only  good  Uxing  atwut  this  summit  is 
that  it's  In  Venice— and  Venice  L-;  sinking." 
This  gloomy  assessment  by  an  official  help- 
ing to  prepare  next  month's  meeting  of  the 
leaders  of  the  seven  main  industrialized  de- 
mocracies is  somewhat  off  the  mark.  Be- 
cause of  Italy's  corrective  action,  Venice  is 
no  longer  sinking,  but  becauae  of  the  politi- 
cal paralysis  of  the  summit  leaders,  the 
world  economy  is. 

The  Incomparable  stage  set  that  is  Venice 
should  not  take  the  public's  mind  off  the 
fact  that  this  13th  annual  summit  confer- 
ence faces  interrelated  North-North  and 
North-South  economic  crises  of  unusual  di- 
mensions. 

On  the  North-North  front,  the  falling 
dollar  and  rising  United  SUtes  interest 
rates  are  clear  signs  that  the  markets  can  no 
longer  finance  America's  huge  external  defi- 
cit without  unacceptable  risks  to  stability. 
Last  year,  the  deficit  reached  $140  bilUon. 
wliUe  Japan  and  West  Germany  ran  sur- 
pluses of  (00  billion  and  (36  billion,  respec- 
Uvely. 

Morever,  real  economic  growth  in  the  in- 
dustrialized democracies  is  headed  down- 
ward toward  a  meager  2  percent.  Key  eco- 
nomic Indicators  are  flashing  warning  lights 
that  signal  recession.  Necessary  action  by 
the  United  States  to  reduce  ite  domestic  and 
external  deficits  wiU  liastai  that  recesston  if 
Japan,  West  Germany  and  other  countries 
with  surpluses  continue  to  delay  adequate 
measures  to  stimulate  their  economies. 
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On  the  North-South  front,  the  trillion 
dollar  det>t  problem  is  moving  to  a  danger- 
ous stage.  The  plan  by  James  A.  Baker  3d. 
the  Treasury  Secretary,  assumed  that  it 
could  t>e  managed  with  domestic  adjust- 
ments in  the  indebted  countries,  a  minimum 
of  3  percent  growth  in  the  industrtaUaed 
world  and  a  healthy  resumption  of  IcDdinc 
by  commercial  banks.  With  the  second  and 
third  elements  now  missing,  many  tliird 
world  debtors  soon  will  face  a  cruel  choice 
between  default  and  politically  unaccept' 
able  cuts  in  living  standards. 

The  debt  crisis  Is  further  complicated  by 
the  need  for  a  radical  change  in  North- 
South  trading  patterns.  The  United  States 
takes  a  disproportionate  60  percent  of  the 
manufactured  exports  of  third  world  coun- 
tries, compared  with  20  percent  by  Europe 
and  less  than  10  percent  by  Japan.  The  nec- 
essary reduction  of  our  trade  deficit  will 
bring  the  debt  situation  to  a  ruinous  climax 
unless  Europe  and  Japan  open  their  mar- 
kets to  ttiird  world  countries  as  well  as  to 
the  United  States. 

What  could  the  summit  partners  do  alwut 
this  ominous  prosi>ect?  Consider  a  "dream 
scenario." 

President  Reagan  aimounoes  at  the  open- 
ing session  that  he  realizes  that  America 
cannot  continue  to  consume  3  to  4  t>ercait 
more  than  it  produces  and  Iwrrow  the  dif- 
ference from  its  friends  overseas.  He  prom- 
ises to  seek  not  Just  the  $18  briion  in  addi- 
tional taxes  called  for  in  the  Congressional 
budget  resolution  but  an  annual  tax  in- 
crease of  no  less  than  $50  billion,  to  tw 
raised  through  a  30  cent  per  gallon  gasollnfi 
tax  and  full  taxation  of  Social  Security  pay- 
ments to  upper-income  taxpayers.  He  makes 
these  commitments  contingent  upon  the 
countries  with  surpluses  assuming  their 
share  of  economic  responsibility. 

Prime  Minister  Tasuliiro  Nakasoite  and 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl,  stunned,  consult 
their  delegations,  then  retiun  with  a  dra- 
matic annoucement.  Since  the  United  States 
is  now  accepting  its  share  of  the  responsiliU- 
ity  for  International  adjustment,  their  coun- 
tries will  adopt  new  tax  cuts  and  spending 
increases  designed  to  push  their  growth  to 
3.5  to  4  percent  by  year's  end.  Moreover, 
they  will  make  immediate  unilateral  reduc- 
tions in  trade  liarriers  on  products  of  inter- 
est to  the  third  world.  The  President  of  the 
Ehut>pean  Commission  announces  ttiat  be 
will  recommend  similar  action  from  other 
European  countries  with  surpluses.  Tlie 
other  summit  leaders  agree. 

In  the  resulting  euphoria,  all  seven  lead- 
ers take  an  unexpected  step.  Noting  the  In- 
adequacy of  flows  of  private  capital,  and 
wishing  to  avoid  drastic  debt  write-downs  or 
defaults  that  could  damage  their  tMAks  and 
financial  systems,  they  agree  to  double  the 
capital  and  lending  operations  of  the  World 
Bank.  Japan  pledges  $10  billion  in  addlUon- 
al  untied  concessional  aid  each  year  to 
enable  the  Bank  and  other  multinational  fi- 
nancial institutions  to  meet  the  needs  of  de- 
veloping countries  that  put  their  domestic 
bouses  in  order. 

What  are  the  diances  for  this  dream  sce- 
nario? Negligible,  to  put  it  mildly.  President 
Reagan's  political  wesJuiess  has  not  made 
him  any  more  willing  to  face  fiscal  realities. 
Prime  Minister  Nakasone.  under  fire  for  his 
economic  policies,  is  to  leave  office  in  a  few 
months.  Chancellor  Kotil,  never  a  creative 
economic  thinker,  is  preoccupied  with  his 
party's  internal  divistons  over  Intermediate- 
range  missUes.  The  leadership  of  France  is 
hampered  by  divisions  between  President 
Francois   Mitterrand   and   Prime   Minister 
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Chine.  Tb«  popularity  of  Prime 
■  Biten  M  ulraiey  of  Ouada  la  at  an 
ab-tlnt  low.  who*  Prima  Iflnlatcri  Marga- 
Nt  Tteteber  of  Britain  and  Amintore  Pan- 
fanl  of  Italy  wm  fae*  alaettaBa  within  daya. 
80  what  ara  wa  Ukely  to  i«t?  Partaasa 
agnwnwit  on  aoaae  fonn  <rf  debt  raUef  for 
tha  poocaat  oountriaa  of  Africa.  Probably  a 
pnmke  to  radnoa  piuliMilliailii  In  acrlcul- 
tni*.  Vary  llkaly  aeoaptaaoe  of  the  ooneapt 
that  an  "aarly  harvaat"  of  trada  reaulta 
ahoold  b«  aoucht  tn  tha  Urucuay  Round  of 
the  Qaneral  Agraanant  on  Tarifffe  and 
Trada  by  tha  end  of  IM*.  Inchidhn  new  for- 
mulae to  reculate  protactlonlat  "aafa«uard" 
and  to  taBprora  OATFa  divuta- 
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nomlc  direction  or  face  unpalatable  oonae- 
quencea. 

At  the  economic  aummit  conference  In 
Venice  In  1980,  everyone  nodded  when  the 
leader  of  the  Japaneae  delecation.  8aburo 
Oklta.  warned.  "We  are  aU  In  the  aame  gon- 
dola." Thla  year*!  leadera  have  to  prevent 
that  gondola  from  linking. 


Thoiwh  iMefuL  thaae  reaulta  would  not  be 
eno««h.  What  la  needed  are  major  changaa 
In  tha  daaaaatle  flaoal  and  monetary  poUdee 
of  the  United  Statea.  Japan.  Weat  Germany 
tuA  other  key  acton  In  the  world  eeooomy 
to  raduoe  unauatalnable  aurpluaea  and  defl- 
dta.  ttB*^*^  eurrendea  and  avert  a  world 


The  laat  four  summit  meetlnga  produced 
high-eounding  eommunlqtiae  promising 
more  stable  exchange  ratea  and  Improved 
multinational  surveiDanoe  dealgned  to 
foater  convergence  of  domwtif  economic 
xnU"^  In  the  light  of  what  has  happened. 
It  ta  eflobamaslng  to  read  theee  oommunl- 
qu«a  today. 

Mora  empty  rhetoric  would  further  depre- 
date the  currency  of  the  summit  process 
and  cuuflim  the  cynical  commwit  on  coordi- 
nation of  economic  policy  by  a  former  offi- 
cial of  the  Kuropean  Oonununlty.  Viscount 
Etlenne  Davlgnon:  "The  first  year,  we  dl*- 
ciHi  It.  The  aeoood  year,  we  decide  about  it. 
The  third  year,  we  dont  do  anything  about 
It." 

It  la  ttane  to  look  for  new  Ideas  to  revital- 
ise the  summit  process  so  that  it  can  reln- 
forae  the  political  win  of  the  world's  leaden 
and  help  them  do  muItUaterally  what  they 
fear  to  do  unilaterally. 

We  need  an  international  mechanism  to 
promote  a  sense  of  shared  responsibility  for 
adjivtment  on  the  part  of  nations  with  sur- 
Iriuaea  and  defldta  that  was  preaent  at  the 
founding  of  the  postwar  economic  Institu- 
tion: the  World  Bank,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  OATT. 

liK  the  heads  of  theae  tntemaUonal  agen- 
dea  appoint  a  "wise  men's  group  of  nongov- 
ernmental experts  to  prepare  a  report  on 
the  ktaMk  of  adJustmenU  that  developed 
and  developing  countrtaa  wOl  need  to  under- 
take to  assure  a  safe  economic  trandtlon  to 
the  19W>'s  and  beyond.  In  that  decade,  we 
wm  probably  see  Japan  as  a  trlllUm  dollar 
creditor  and  America  as  a  trillion  dollar 
debtor. 

How  would  such  dramatic  changes  in  eco- 
nomic power  be  managed?  The  report  of 
such  a  group,  if  prepared  for  the  1989 
summit  meeting,  could  challenge  our  next 
President  and  the  other  leaden  to  answer 
some  hard  questions.  To  put  more  dlsdpllne 
into  the  summit  procea^  at  the  end  of  each 
year  the  "wise  men's  group"  could  issue 
evaluations  of  the  governments'  post- 
summit  performance  of  their  agreed  sumniit 


Just  as  the  reports  before  the  leaden  at 
the  conference  could  help  them  concentrate 
on  the  central  issues,  post-summit  report 
carda  could  make  it  more  likely  that  summit 
agreements  were  carried  out. 

Of  courae.  reform  of  the  summit  proceaa 
two  yean  hence  will  not  deal  with  today's 
crtala.  If  not  at  Venice,  then  very  soon  the 
world's  economic  leaden  must  change  eoo- 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DELMARVA 
POULTRY  INDUSTRY.  INC. 

HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OVMABTIJUnt 
IK  TBS  BOU8S  OF  kKPBSSnrTATPm 

Tueaday,  June  2.  1987 
Mr.  DYSON.  IMr.  Spaakar,  I  riaa  today  to 
•ahjla  ttw  Datmarva  PouNiy  Induatry,  Inc. 
[DPI].  wMch  nriaad  a  racord  $367,445  m  do- 
ncttona  and  ptadgM  •!  that  annuai  pouNry 
booalar  banquat  In  OaHbuty.  MO. 

DPI  wofka  for  tha  pregraaa  of  tha  pouNry  In- 
dualry  through  raaaarch,  laglalativa  review. 
aducational  acttvWaa.  and  tha  promotion  of 
poultry  conaumplton.  Tha  organizatton  haa 
prowldad  Iha  pouKry  Induatry  wHh  atabta  la«>- 
ariNp  WKl  accurala  Infocmatton.  Alao,  DPI  haa 
baan  Inatrumaotal  in  combating  tha  avian  in- 
fluanza  virua,  which  thraatanad  to  daalroy  the 
mkl-Attantic  pouiti>  induatry. 

I  am  sure  that  DPI  wM  continue  to  make  Irv 
yalutf)le  contributions  to  the  Daknarva  Panin- 
sula'a  leading  agricultural  induatry.  It  ia  be- 
cauae  of  tha  alrong  aupport  of  the  poultry  tn- 
dualry  that  I  aakita  the  Detmarva  Poultry  Irv 
duatry.  Inc.,  wfiich  stands  as  a  source  of  great 
prida  to  aN  in  Maryland's  First  CongressioruU 
District 


IN  MEMORY  OF  DEPUTIES 
HOLLER  AND  CLARK 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

or  ruHUBA 

XH  TBB  HOU8X  OF  KBPRXSSMTATIVSS 

Tue$day.  June  2. 1987 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ftorida.  Mr  Spaakar.  aa  a 
mambar  of  tha  Amarican  Police  Hall  of  Fame 
LegHlatt<a  Adviaory  Board.  I  wouM  Nka  to  take 
a  momant  to  pay  tribute  to  tha  mamory  of  two 
poltoe  ofttoare  who  loat  thak  Ivas  an  roula  to 
a  can  for  haip. 

Dapuliaa  Donna  M.  MMar  and  Frederick  T. 
Ciwk  prolactod  the  citizens  and  preparty  of 
I  imsborough  County  in  the  State  of  Ftorida.  Aa 
evary  poica  offk:er  ttnows.  the  streets  are 
homa  to  a  muMtuda  of  crime.  In  light  of  these 
dangers,  brava  poNce  officers  prepare  for  the 
unknown.  Thay  *vav  their  buitetproof  vests. 
carry  taar  gaa  and  walk  caultously  when  they 
enter  foreign  waaa.  But  on  May  8.  1967.  1 
weak  before  hiabonai  Police  Mofnorial  Day, 
Daputiaa  MiMer  and  Clartt  were  killad  in  an 
autoacckiant  aa  thay  sped  to  tha  acana  of  a 
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Aa  tong  as  crime  panradaa  our  aodaly,  our 
citizana  aa  wal  aa  poloa  ofltoan  wM  ba  In 
danger.  It  doaant  |uat  take  a  gun  to  and  a  Ma. 
unfortunataly  an  ofttoar'a  niah  to  prolact  cM»- 
zana  In  naad  of  haip  can  ba  )uat  ••  f*M.  Dap- 
uliaa MMar  and  Oarti  w«  ba  miaaad  by  tha 
communMy  mA  State  Ihay  aarvad.  Thla  aod- 
dant  uf>daraooraa  my  afforts  to  oonlinua  tha 
fIgM  mainst  crima  and  its  ugly  raparcuaaiona. 


An  acddant  Hka  this  is  testimony  to  tha 
countlaas  hazarda  Inlrinsk:  to  this  Nrw  of  work. 
Istot  only  must  poMce  offk»ra  worry  about  the 
dangan  at  tha  acane  of  a  crime,  but  also  the 
dangan  invofvad  in  traveling  to  the  scer>e  of 
tha  crime.  High  speed  chases  and  timely  re- 
sponse to  tha  cry  for  help  can  be  as  life 
thraatankig  aa  the  crime  itaeif. 


KEY  CONCEPTS  OP  WELFARE 
REFORM  LEGISLATION 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

opcAuroanA 
m  THX  HOUSE  or  axpassBrTAnvES 


Tueaday.  June  2.  1987 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Spaakar.  I'm  aura  you 
and  rny  aataamad  colieaguae  wW  agree  that 
the  time  has  come  to  reform  our  outoatad 
walfva  system.  Also,  a  conaanaui  haa  davat- 
opad  that  reform  afforta  muat  induda  oompra- 
henaive  amptoymant  and  trak*ig  programs  if 
they  are  to  produce  long-twm  auccess.  H.R. 
2245,  which  I  introduced  on  April  30.  takaa 
such  an  approach  to  solving  our  welfare  prob- 


H.R.  2245  wouM  raquka  States  to  provkle 
comprahanaiva  and  coordtoated  "amployabil- 
ity-bulk>ng"  sarvtoea  to  welfare  recipients,  in- 
ckxfng  education,  job  training,  and  support 
servicas.  States'  stratagias  couW  alao  induda 
ttie  grant  diversion/worfc  auppiementatton  ap- 
proaches used  with  so  much  success  in  Mas- 
sachuaetts'  "ET  Choices"  programs. 

A  Govemor-designatod  agency  would  devel- 
op a  3-yaar  plan,  wortdng  with  tha  Govamor 
and  an  advisory  council  of  repreaantatfvea 
from  business,  labor,  the  Job  TraWng  Partner- 
ship Act.  community-baaed  organization, 
tocal  governments,  and  State  labor,  welfare, 
arid  economic  devetopment  agerxaes.  Thia 
wori(abte.  handaon  approach  to  devetopkig 
and  coordinating  programa  for  welfare  redp»- 
ents  strengthens  the  Nnk  between  (ob  trakwn 
and  job  suppiiere. 

Program  partkapants  wouM  worit  iotntiy  with 
Stata-dMignatad  personnel  to  davatop  a  plan 
outlining  the  spedfk:  stapa  whtoh  will  be  taken 
to  increase  their  emptoyability.  This  plan  is 
baaed  on  intake  assessments,  tha  participants 
goals,  and  the  availability  of  aervtoaa.  Priority 
in  ttw  alkxation  of  scarce  resources  is  given 
to  those  welfare  redpianta  most  IMtely  to  ooat 
a  great  deal  to  support— tong-term  recipients 
and  teenage  mothers.  Also,  no  AFDC  appli- 
cant wouM  leave  the  agency's  offtoa  empty 
handed:  They  would  ba  suppKad  with  a  list  of 
referrals  to  exiating  job  training  in  their  area. 

Parformanoa  standards  and  interim  perfonn- 
ance  measuraa  wouM  ba  eatabliahed  m  order 
to  assess  outcomea  of  Statea'  activities  and 
determir>e  eligibiity  for  incentive  grants.  Thaae 
standards  wouM  be  based  on  reaNstx:  goals 
and  outcomee — such  as  educaborwl  attairv 
ments  and  raducbom  in  welfare  depandarv 
cy— rather  than  sknple  placement  percent- 
ages, and  wouU  effectively  encourage  service 
providers  to  reach  out  to  the  hard  to  serve. 

Although  H.R.  2245  is  not  the  last  word  in 
welfare  reform,  the  components  menttorwd 
above — atong  with  many  othere  contairwd  in 
tite  bin— must  be  conaidered  in  our  larger 
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ratonn  efforts.  We  must  avoM  band-aid  aoki- 
tiona  to  the  problem,  and  inalaad  take  a  aari- 
oua.  tong-tarm  approach  to  radudng  walfara 
dapandancy.  a  coatly  drag  on  our  sodaty. 

I  urge  my  ooNaaguaa  to  )oin  thaae  efforts  by 
ooaponaoring  H.R.  2245.  Pleaae  feel  free  to 
contact  my  aubcommittee  staff  at  225-7594 
with  any  quaattona.  or  to  have  your  name 
added  aa  a  ooaponaor. 

A  saction-by-aaclion  analysia  of  tha  bill  fot- 
lowa: 
Sacnoa-BT-Sacnoa  Amaltsis  or  HJl.  2345. 

"Thz  EJooaoicic  SiLr-SumuiMCT  Act  op 

1987" 

Section  430  outlines  purposes,  and  re- 
quires the  establishment  of  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  programa  of  Job  training, 
education,  and  support  services  for  redpi- 
enU  of  Aid  to  Families  with  dependent  Chil- 
dren (AFDC).  The  aim  is  to  reduce  long- 
term  welfare  costs  by  increasing  the  oppor- 
tunities for  welfare  redpienu  to  partidpate 
in  programs  that  will  increase  their  long- 
term  employabillty. 

Section  431  »lves  top  priority  to  serving 
those  moet  Ukely  to  experience  costly,  long- 
term  periods  of  welfare  receipt— recipients 
who  are  teenage  mothers,  and  redpients 
who  have  tieen  on  the  rolls  for  two  or  more 
years.  This  section  also  contains  provisions 
which  limit  the  use  of  Community  Work 
Experience  Programs  (CWEP)  to  instances 
where  skill8-l>enefits  can  Iw  shown  from  the 
placement  and  the  participant  cannot  l>e 
placed  In  either  direct  training  or  unsutssl- 
diaed  work.  This  section  also  specifies  that 
an  indlvlduaUaed  mix  of  services  may  l>e  of- 
fered. 

Section  432  specifies  the  timeUble  and 
component  requirements  of  the  state  plan, 
which  must  be  submitted  and  approved 
before  a  sUte  can  obtain  Federal  funds 
under  the  Act.  The  Governor  is  to  dedde 
which  state  agency  will  administer  ESS  Act 
programs.  In  the  plan,  the  state  is  required, 
among  other  things,  to  (1)  spell  out  the  co- 
ordination arrangements  made  amoitg  vari- 
ous employment  and  training  agendes 
within  the  sUte:  (2)  deacrttw  the  ef forte 
made  to  increase  the  Involvement  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  providing  job  training  pro- 
grams under  the  Act,  and  (3)  descrilie  how 
they  will  meet  performance  standards  and 
measures. 

The  state  agency  will  develop  their  plan  in 
dose  coopention  with  the  Governor  and  an 
advisory  council  of  gul>ematorial  appoint- 
ees, which  Includes  repeaentatives  from  re- 
lated state  agendes  (indudlng  economic  de- 
velopment), elected  officials,  private  indus- 
try coundls,  the  business  community,  and 
community  twaed  organisations.  This  cotm- 
dl  structure  is  designed  to  strengthen  coop- 
eration and  plaiuiing  between  those  who 
provide  educaUon  and  training  services,  and 
those  who  provide  Jobs. 

Section  433  outlines  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions for  developing  an  employabillty  plan. 
This  plan  is  developed  by  the  redpient  and 
a  state-authorised  person,  and  describes  the 
training  and  services  the  state  will  provide 
(according  to  the  redpient's  choices)  and 
the  steps  a  program  partidpant  wlU  take  to 
achieve  economic  self-suffidency.  Because 
the  employabillty  plan  is  jointly  developed, 
the  partlcU>ant  becomes  an  active  pUyer  in 
improving  their  future  and  reaching  their 
goals. 

SecUon  4S4  outlines  the  state-provided 
services  that  can  be  chosen  as  componente 
of  an  employabillty  plan.  This  list  indudes 
job  search  activities,  various  educational 
and  job  training  programs  (including  on- 
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the-job  training,  JTPA  programs,  grant  di- 
versions, and  other  work  experience  pro- 
grams), and  support  services.  These  services 
are  available  to  partidpante  on  a  first-come, 
ftrst-aerved  basis  according  to  the  priorities 
established  in  section  431.  A  partidpant's 
progress  is  to  lie  checked  every  six  months. 
Support  services  may  be  provided  for  up  to 
six  months  after  a  person  leaves  the  welfare 
rolls.  In  order  to  facilitate  their  entry  into 
the  workplace.  It  is  stated  in  this  section 
that  enrollment  in  secondary  or  post-sec- 
(mdary  education  programs  under  this  part 
fulfills  partidpaUon  requirements.  Alao,  it  is 
specified  that,  at  the  very  least,  every  appli- 
cant is  immediately  given  a  list  of  referrals 
to  existing  Job  training  and  support  service 
programs. 

Section  43S  outlines  the  states'  reporting 
and  recordkeeping  requirements,  and  au- 
thorizes investigations  into  the  use  of  funds 
under  the  Act 

Section  436  describes  the  timetables  for  is- 
suing performance  standards  and  measures, 
and  outlines  their  general  direction.  The 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  (in  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
Health  and  Human  Services,  state  officials, 
and  other  experts)  will  develop  them,  with 
an  emphasis  on  measuring  goals  and  out- 
comes nther  than  simple  placement  per- 
centages or  partidpatlon  rates.  By  allowing 
the  state  to  "get  credit"  for  increasing  em- 
ployabillty and  educational  levels,  and  re- 
ducing welfare  dependency,  they  are  en- 
couraged to  reach  out  to  the  hard-to-serve. 
Preliminary  performance  measures  (the 
first  offkdal  performance  guidelines)  are 
issued  three  months  after  the  Economic 
Self-Suffidency  Act  becomes  law.  and  final 
performance  standards  are  issued  eighteen 
months  later.  However,  states  are  encour- 
S(ed  to  Immediately  target  services  on  the 
hard-to-serve. 

States  that  meet  or  exceed  performance 
standards  become  eligible  for  incentive 
grante.  To  determine  whether  or  not  a  state 
qualifies  for  an  incentive  grant,  their 
progress  is  evaluated  at  eighteen-month  in- 
tervals during  the  three  years  their  plan  is 
in  effect.  If,  at  any  evaluation,  a  state  fails 
to  meet  the  measures  or  standards,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Latwr  is  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance and  guidance,  and  progress  is  re- 
evaluated within  six  months. 

Section  437  sete  forth  guidelines  and  par- 
tidpante' righte  for  hearing  and  consulta- 
tion in  the  event  a  disciplinary  sanction 
should  be  proposed.  States  retain  their  right 
to  determine  what  constitutes  "good  cause 
for  refusal  to  participate"  in  programs,  but 
a  participant  caniu>t  be  punished  if  a  state's 
faUure  to  provide  services  makes  It  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  partidpate. 

Section  438  spedfices  the  allotment  of 
fuiuls.  States  with  approved  plans  receive, 
on  a  formula  basis,  95%  of  the  funds;  the 
balance  Is  kept  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  use  as  incentive  grants. 

Section  439  authorises  appropriations  and 
specifies  the  Federal  share  of  program  costs. 
For  FY  1988,  $600  million  U  authorized, 
and,  thereafter,  such  sums  as  are  necessary. 
The  Federal  share  of  training  and  support 
services  is  70%.  and  the  Federal  share  of  the 
sdmlnistraUve  coste  of  such  programs  is 
60%;  however.  If  a  state  significantly  ex- 
pands their  non-CWEP  programs  under  the 
Act.  the  Federal  admlnlstraUve  share  can  Iw 
increased  to  60%. 

Section  440  contains  definitions  and  con- 
forming/technical amendmente.  Also,  this 
section  will  further  increase  cooperation 
and  coordination  l>etween  the  welfare  and 
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job  training  commimlty  by  pladng  state 
welfare  personnel  on  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship  Act  private  industry  oouncOa  and  the 
State  Job  Training  Coordination  CoundL 


TEACHER  OF  EXCELLENCE 
AWARDS 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 


ATITBS 


OPCAUPOBiriA 
IH  THX  HOUSK  OF  1 

Tuesday.  June  2. 1987 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  11, 
Thomas  Downey  High  School  in  Modesto,  CA, 
will  not  only  graduate  Its  class  of  1967—11  wH 
also  honor  Dorothy  Brown  and  Art  Turner  wNh 
'Teacher  of  Excellance"  awarda. 

Dorothy  Brown  has  been  a  business  educa- 
tion instructor  at  Downey  High  sinoe  1952. 
When  she  began  teaching,  computers  be- 
longed more  in  sderx^e  fiction  monies  than 
classrooms.  Now,  however,  her  coHeeguas 
refer  to  her  as  a  "leader  in  new  approaches  in 
computer  accounting."  Dorothy  Brown's  stl^ 
dents  t>enefit  from  a  teacher  who  ia  commit- 
ted to  progress  and  excellence. 

For  31  years.  Art  Turner  has  been  a  main- 
stay of  the  Downey  High  foreign  language  de- 
partment, serving  as  an  outstanding  Spanish 
teacher.  The  study  of  foreign  languages  and 
the  humanities  have  not  always  been  favorites 
of  students,  but  we  have  come  to  appreciate 
how  important  such  academto  pursuits  are  in 
understandkig  our  culture  and  relattonahips 
with  other  nations.  Art  Turner  has  alw^ra 
lutown  the  vakie  of  foreign  language  study, 
and  haa  encouraged  exceUerKX  in  hia  stu- 
dents, wfw  have  benefited  from  his  knowl- 
edge. 

As  we  realize  that  the  future  of  our  Nation 
rests  in  the  hands  and  minds  of  our  young 
people,  we  also  learn  that  a  sound  educatton- 
al  system  is  imperative.  That  ia  wfry  I  aakJte 
Dorothy  Brown  and  Art  Turner  tar  aetiing  auch 
fine  examptes. 


A  DANGEROUS  WORLD 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

OPCAUFOBiriA 
m  THX  HOUSX  OP  EXPRKSEMTATITXS 

Tuesday,  June  2. 1987 
Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
attack  on  the  U.S.S.  Siearflr  is  a  tragto  Mustoa- 
tion  that  we  live  in  a  dangerous  worid.  ConKd 
at  all  levels  is  a  persistent  part  of  the  intema- 
txxial  scene.  Most  regrettably  37  American 
sailors  have  paid  the  ultimate  price  while  aerv- 
ing  ttiek  country  in  an  area  of  conflict  far  from 
our  shores  but  essential  to  Weatem  aecurity. 
We  watch  nevvs  reports  of  the  survivtog  fami- 
lies of  the  men  of  the  StarK  a  natural  tenderv 
cy  is  to  asl(  why  did  this  happen  and  waa  It 
necessary?  Both  understandable  queationa. 
both  with  difficutt  answers.  As  to  why  it  hap- 
per>ed  we  must  wait  for  a  full  investigation  into 
the  evente  surrounding  that  tatefui  Sunday 
evening.  On  the  larger  questton  of  was  it  nec- 
essary, one  is  tempted  to  say  that  nolhkig  in 
terms  of  nattonal  policy  is  worth  the  toaa  of  ao 
many  men  during  peaceUme.  But  auch  a  con- 
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dMion  doM  not  talw  mi 
v«ry  mportm*  ret*  twl  «w  SStw*  and  hw 
craw  w«M  MwiwlrtUng  ai  ttw  inw  of  ttw 
■HMk.  MM*  M  It  dMIouR  to  Mi  •  5-y*w-otd 
boy  ttwl  hi*  Mhar  dtod  tor  ttw  wnMNtwl  ab- 
•tad  prtnelpto  of  "KgM  of  paiiiqi."  m  Intor- 
natond  watora.  or  to  to!  •  young  brid*  that 
»m  Pmntrnt  Qt«  I*  •  tf*o*«r*l*glc  Iraponano* 
to  ft*  W**l.  R  i*  Awn  mora  dMuMng  to  M 
tfwl  son  or  «N*  ftal  «wir  iow*d  on*  dtod  tor 
noMng.  in  BwuM  our  maito**  w«ra  idted  by  • 
tonoiM  borabL  TD*  outoiy  aftor  to*  io**  of 
243  man  wM  not  on*  of  raoonga  but  on*  of 
Why  wara  toay  thara,  wtiy  dU 
wlwn  «■  to*  aurvtMX*  b*  putwl 
out?  to  iha  Paraian  Quif  toa  aama  atandard 
has  ivplad-wtw  ia  to  Uama.  that  ia  what 
Amaitoan  la  to  Warn*— toa  captato.  to*  waap- 
ono  mwwfadurar.  toa  Praaidant  And  whia 
wa  ligura  out  who  ia  to  Uama,  late  put  oU  our 
toroaa.  "nw  Sanato'a  raaponaa  to  toa  aOacfc 
on  tha  SKv*  waa  to  ai«iraaa  dtaapproval  wtto 
toa  admtoiakation'a  plan  to  prctoct  KuwaW 
aNpa  during  tranait  torough  intomaltonai 
wator*.  Our  poiiNcal  pundNa  hava  bagun  to 
vWiyza  why.  olhar  than  to  dMract  tha  pubic'* 
altonlion  from  tha  Iran^Tontra  haartnga.  Iha 
adii*ia>allon  wouid  undartaka  auch  a  riaicy 
miaaion.  Again  our  man  dto  and  w*  baooma 
wigiy  at  ouraalvaa.  Tha  worid  onoa  agato  w«t- 
naaaaa  Amarica'a  panchant  for  aaif-racrtoiina- 
tlon  in  tha  faoa  of  advaraity.  to  1941.  tha  ap- 
prahanalwa  Japanaaa  eommandar  of  to*  Paarl 
Hwbor  attack  aftor  haaring  of  tha  aucoaaa  of 
Na  miaaton  conoiudad  that  Japan  had  "await- 
fln*d  a  at**ping  giant  and  fM*d  it  wito  a  tant- 
U*  raaolva."  Today,  I  faar  auch  an  attack 
wouM  raauN  to  haadfciaa  about  tha  dMance 
of  Hawal  from  Waahtoglon  and  a  barrage  of 
bWa  tofroducad  in  tha  Congraaa  and  daaignad 
to  kaap  Unilad  Statoa  ahipa  away  from  Jap» 
naaa  aircraft  Ur.  Spaakar  wa  aN  fa*i  (or  our 
loat  aarvksaman  and  for  tha  (amilea  thay 
laav*  baWnd.  But  wa  ahouM  commit  ouraatvea 
to  making  Ihair  aacriftoa  worthwhito  by  con- 
tinuing thair  miaaton.  Wa  muat  onca  agato 
maka  tooaa  wtw  wiah  ua  harm  aware  of  the 
conaaquancoi.  To  paraphraaa  ChurchiR  con- 
caming  tha  uaa  of  mMlary  foroa.  if  wa  are 
going  togoin,latagoalioutLetu*not 
scurry  away  from  raaponaibiiilies  as  a  world 
leader.  The  prlndpl*  of  peaceful  uae  of  the 
aaaaianotan  aaolartc  one  and  we  shouto  erv 
force  H  wito  our  ahipa  and  with  a  tarrlbto  yet 
justiAat)le  reaot\w. 


NORLAWD  MIDDLE  SCHOOL:  ONE 
OP  THE  NATION'S  BEST 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  ruMUDA 

ni  TBI  BOUBB  OP  ISPRSSnTrATIVES 

Tueadav.  June  2,  1987 

Mr.  I.EHMAN  of  Ftorida.  Uk.  Speaker,  aa  a 

former  member  and  chainnan  of  the  Dad* 
County  School  Board.  I  know  that  exceltonoe 
to  educatton  doesn't  just  happen;  It  requiraa  a 
tot  of  hwd  work.  That  is  why  aU  of  Dade 
County  can  tw  proud  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  students  and  parents,  faculty,  adminis- 
fralton  of  l4ori«id  lyRddto  School  whk:h,  after 
an  Intorwive  evakjatton.  has  been  deeignatad 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educatton  as  one 
of  the  country's  outstanding  schools. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tha  ajnyatitton  began  several  months  ago, 
when  670  achooto  from  acroaa  the  counky 
ware  nominatod  tor  tha  "Schoola  of  Excaf- 
lanoa"  award.  Each  waa  avakjatad  by  a  panel 
of  71  ludgea.  who  compared  their  ckmate  for 
laamtog.  attendance  ralaa  lor  boto  students 
and  faculty,  community  involvament  test 
sooraa.  and  toacher-shjdent  intoraction. 

Whan  tha  avakialton  was  complato.  only 
271  middto.  Juntor.  and  santor  high  schoola 
ware  good  enough  to  be  caNad  toe  beat  One 
of  thoaa  waa  f^ortand  Mktoto  School. 

Principal  John  GUtoait  haa  created  an  at- 
moaphare  of  cooperation,  caring,  and  learn- 
ing. Norland  students  try  hard  to  figure  out 
way*  to  avoto  miaatog  achooi;  their  attend- 
ance record  ia  the  best  in  Dade  County.  The 
dedkratton  of  Norland  teachers  also  shows.  In 
additton  to  regular  daaawork.  each  spends  at 
least  1  day  a  week  as  a  group  counsekx, 
working  wNh  the  stodents. 

I  want  to  congratulato  everyone  at  f^ortand 
MUdto  School  for  a  )ob  well  done.  I  am  glad 
that  toair  commitment  to  excellence  has  finatty 
gotten  tha  nattonal  racognitton  it  dasenws. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REPORM 
BILL 


HON.  TIMOTHY  J.  PENNY 

orKiinrasoTA 
Dl  THS  HOUU  OP  HKPimiirrATIVCS 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1987 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  campaign  Itoanoe  reform  bM  that 
Mmits  spending  for  House  campaigns  and 
Imits  PAC  inftoence  by  providing  for  partial 
pubiK  financing  through  a  vokintary  tax  aur- 
charge. 

H  one  examinas  reports  filed  wWt\  the  Fedar- 
ii  Etoction  Commisskxi  over  me  last  decade  It 
is  dev  that  the  cost  of  congresatonai  cam- 
paigna  has  escalated  dramatk:ally.  This  trend 
is  untwalttiy  for  our  democracy  in  tturt  it  cre- 
ates ttw  Impression  tttat  seats  in  Congress  go 
to  the  highest  bklder.  We  need  to  put  a  bmrt 
on  ttw  amount  that  may  be  spent  in  a  canrt- 
ptfgn.  as  well  as  attempt  to  equalize  spending 
between  incumbents  and  cfuUlengerB.  In  addi- 
tton. erKOuraging  more  small  contributtons 
and  culling  tfw  growir^  deperKtonce  on  PAC 
money  is  necessary. 

I  woukj  Nke  to  emphasize  that  my  biN  is 
unkiue  in  ttiat  it  has  ttw  advantage  of  a  putikc 
BoarKing  approach  without  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  Like  lf>e  Presidential  campaign 
checkoff,  my  bM  provtoes  for  taxpayers  to 
contribute  through  their  tax  form.  However, 
that  money  wouM  come  from  the  individual, 
not  tfte  Federal  Government  If  a  carxMate 
chooaes  to  participate  in  this  program  he  or 
she  is  limited  to  spending  $300,000— 
$350,000  for  cfwNengers— no  more  ttian  half 
of  which  can  come  from  PAC's.  In  addition. 
my  bM  wouW  restore  a  tax  credit  up  to  $50 
per  indMdual  as  a  way  of  erKOuraging  contri- 
buttons  to  pokttoal  campaigns. 

HJt- 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  tfoiue  of 
RepretentaHve*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrtt*  ouenMed 
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SBCTWN  I.  suwmmtm  to  raocBAL  sucnoN 

CAMPAIGN  ACT  OP  l*TI. 

(a)  IM  Odrbal.— TlUe  III  of  ttie  Federai 
Oectlon  Campalcn  Act  of  1971  (2  U.8.C.  301 
et  seq.)  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
f  oUowlnc  new  section: 

"limitation  on  total  contributions  to  gen- 
eral election  candidates  for  the  office  of  rep- 
resentative who  agree  to  accept  amounts 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  cam- 
palsn  trust  fund 

"Sac.  334.  A  general  election  candidate  for 
the  office  of  RepreaenUUve  in.  or  E>ele*ate 
or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  the  Congress 
may.  in  such  manner  as  the  Commission 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation,  agree  to 
accept  amounts  from  House  of  Representa- 
tives Campaign  Trust  Fund  under  section 
0610  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986. 
A  caxKlidate  who  so  agrees  may  not  accept 
contributions  from  all  sources  (including 
funds  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
Campaign  Trust  Fund)  with  respect  to  such 
election  totaling  in  excess  of  $300,000 
($350,000  If  the  candidate  ia  not  an  Incum- 
l>ent  of  the  office  involved),  of  which  not 
more  than  one-half  may  be  accepted  from 
nonparty  multicaiuUdate  political  commit- 
tees or  from  separate  segregated  funds  of 
corporations,  latwr  unions,  and  national 
banks." 

(b)  EiTECTivx  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  elections 
taking  place  after  Decemt>er  31. 1989. 

sac  I.  AMBNDMDrTB  TO  TUB  INTSBNAL  agVKNUK 
COOK  OP  IMS  RKIJkTING  TO  DKSICNA- 
TION  OP  SUBCHABCKS  POB  THE 
HOUSE  or  REPKESENTATIVIS  CAM- 
PAIGN TRUST  FIND 

(a)  Ik  OnnBAL.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
61  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  returns  and  records)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  part: 

"Past  IX— DssioMATioif  or  Suhchaiigcs  roa 
THS  Housx  OP  RgpaasxinATnm  Campaigii 
Trust  Pom 

"Sec.  6097.  Designation. 

-SEC  t«t7.  DESIGNATION. 

"(a)  la  OonBAL.— With  respect  to  each 
taxpayer's  return  for  the  taxable  year  of 
the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1.  such  taxpayer 
may  designate  a  surcharge  of  any  specified 
amount  over  the  taxpayers  llat>illty  to  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  Campaign  Trust 
Fund. 

"(b)  llAinnER  AifD  Tna  or  I^sioNATioa.— A 
designation  of  a  surcharge  under  subsection 
(a)  may  t>e  made  with  respect  to  any  taxable 
year  only  at  the  time  of  filing  the  return  of 
tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  for  such  taxable 
year.  Such  designation  shall  t>e  made  on  the 
1st  page  of  the  return.". 

(b)  Cliricai.  AMBiDitRirT.— The  table  of 
parts  for  such  sulxtiapter  A  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  item: 

"Part  IX.  Designation  of  stirctiarges  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  Cam- 
paign Trust  Fund.". 

(c)  EfriiLins    Datr.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1987. 
sac  «.  aukndmkntb  to  the  internal  revenue 

CODE  OP  IMS  RELATING  TO  THE 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  CAM- 
PAIGN TRUST  FUND. 

(a)  IR  ORimAL.— Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
98  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (re- 
lating to  trust  fund  code)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
secticm: 
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•SEC    Ml*.    HOUSE    OP    RBPRESCNTATIVES   CAM- 
PAIGN TRUST  PUND. 

"(a)  Creatiok  or  Trust  Fuini.— There  is 
established  In  the  Treasiiry  of  the  United 
States  a  tnist  fund  to  l>e  known  as  the 
'House  of  Representatives  Campaign  Trust 
Fund',  consisting  of  such  amounts  as  may  l>e 
appropriated  or  credited  to  such  trust  ftmd 
as    provided    in    this    section    or    section 

•aoatb).  

"(b)  Trarstrr  or  Drsioratrb  Amourts.— 
There  are  hereby  appropriated  to  the  House 
of  RepresentaUves  Campaign  Trust  Fund 
amounU  equivalent  to  the  amounts  received 
in  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  designations 
under  secUon  6097. 

"(c)  ExTRR  1)1 1  u  ass.— Amounts  in  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves  Campaign  Trust 
Fund  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  secUon  334  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971.  Expenditures  from 
the  Fund  shall  be  made,  to  such  manner  as 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe by  regulations,  to  each  candidate 
who.  not  later  than  September  1  of  the  year 
of  the  election,  certifies  to  the  Commission 
that  such  candidate  and  the  authorised 
committees  of  such  candidate  have  received 
contributions,  during  a  3-year  election  cycle, 
aggregating  not  less  than  $35,000.  in  contri- 
buUons  of  $100  or  less  from  individual  con- 
tributors.". 

(b)  Cloucal  Amehdiieht.— The  table  of 
sectioiu  for  such  sulKhapter  A  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  9610.  House  of  Representatives  Cam- 
paign Trust  Fund." 
SBC  4.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  OF  IMS  RELA'HNG  TO  THE 
CREDIT  FOR  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  CER- 
TAIN CANDIDATES  POR  IVB  HOUSE 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES. 

(a)  GxHXRAi,  Rui*.— Subpart  A  of  part  IV 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to  noiwe- 
fundable  personal  credits)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  33  the  following  new 
section: 

-SEC  U.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  QUAUFIED  CANDI- 
DATES POR  CONGRESS. 

"(a)  Oerxral  Rule.— In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual, there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  thU  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  qualified  political  contributions 
which  are  made  by  the  taxpayer  during  the 
taxable  year. 

"(b)  LiifrrATiORS.— 

"(1)  Maximum  credit.— The  credit  allowed 
by  subsection  (a)  for  a  taxable  year  shall 
not  exceed  $50  ($100  in  the  case  of  a  joint 
return  under  section  6013). 

"(2)  VxHincATioR.— The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  allowed,  with  respect 
to  any  qualified  political  contribution,  only 
If  such  contribution  is  verified  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  shaU  prescribe  by 
regulations. 

"(c)  Bet  in  1 1  lows.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  QUALIPIED  POLITICAL  COHTRIBOTIOM.— 

The  term  'qualified  political  contribution' 
means  any  contribution  or  gift  of  money 

to— 

"(A)  an  Individual  who  is  a  qualified  candi- 
date for  election  to  the  office  of  Represent- 
ative in  any  general  election  for  use  by  such 
individual  to  further  his  candidacy  for  elec- 
tion to  such  office:  or 

"(B)  any  authorised  committee  (as  defined 
in  section  301  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431)  of  a  quali- 
fied candidate  for  election  to  the  office  of 
Representative. 
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"(2)  QUALIPIED  CARDIOATB.- The  term 
'qualified  candidate'  means,  with  respect  to 
the  office  of  Representative,  an  individual 
who— 

"(A)  publicly  announces  l>efore  the  dose 
of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  contribu- 
tion or  gift  is  made  that  he  is  a  candidate 
for  election  to  such  office,  and 

"(B)  Is  a  candidate  for  election  to  such 
office  within  the  meimlng  of  section  301  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
(2  U AC.  431). 

"(3)  OmcE  or  represehtahve.— The  term 
office  of  RepresenUtive'  means  the  office 
of  RepresenUtive  in.  or  Delegate  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  to.  the  Congress." 

(b)  CORPORMIMO  AMRNDMENTS.— 

(1)  Section  642  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
special  rules  for  credits  and  deductions  of 
estates  or  trusts)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  sutisection: 

"(J)  C^RKorr  roR  PoLrncAi,  CoimuBonoHS 
Not  Allowed.- An  estate  or  trust  shall  not 
be  allowed  the  credit  against  tax  provided 
by  section  24." 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  Item 
relating  to  section  23  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  34.  Contributions  to  qualified  candi- 
dates for  the  Office  of  Repre- 
sentntive.". 

(c)  ErrEcnvx  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  secUon  shaU  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1987. 
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India,  while  he  deals  wito  the  unreat  to  hia 
country.  It  is  my  str(xig  hope  ttiat  Mr.  GandN 
and  the  Sikh  community  wHI  begin  to  plan  and 
wort(  together  toward  peaceful  reaokiltons  of 
their  dWerences  in  order  to  help  strengthen 
the  territorial  integrity  of  democratk:  Indto— 
rattier  than  to  continue  fanning  the  flames  of 
violence. 


COVCERm  POR  THE  SIKHS  IN 
INDIA 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirTATrVES 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1987 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  here  today 
to  express  my  concern,  once  again,  about  the 
state  of  unrest  still  surrounding  the  Sikh  com- 
munity in  India,  especially  in  the  Punjab  where 
most  of  India's  14  million  Sikhs  live. 

Over  the  past  4  years,  thousands  of  lives 
have  been  lost  as  a  result  of  violent  conflict 
between  Sikh  and  Hindu.  In  June  of  1984, 
Indian  Army  troops  entered  the  holiest  shrine 
of  the  Sikh  community,  the  GoWen  Temple  in 
Amritsar,  to  capture  Sikh  separatists  who  re- 
portedly had  found  sanctuary  there.  Several 
hundred  Sikhs  and  50  soldiers  died  at  that 
time,  and  thousands  of  Sikhs  were  massacred 
the  following  ¥>feek.  In  October  of  ttiat  year, 
India's  leader  Indira  Gandhi  was  shot  to  death 
by  her  Sikh  bodyguards  in  retaliatkxi  for  the 
assault  on  ttie  Golden  Temple.  Tragnally,  the 
violence  still  continues.  Over  600  people  vrere 
killed  last  year,  and  300  have  died  already  in 
1987,  most  of  tt>em  since  March  of  this  year, 
as  Sikh  extremists  campaign  for  an  independ- 
ent homeland. 

Last  monto,  India's  Prime  Minister,  Rajiv 
Gandhi,  imposed  "presklent's"  or  direct  role 
on  the  Punjab,  wtiich  altows  Mr.  Gandhi  to 
control  ttie  F>unjab's  government  ar>d  poUce. 
as  well  as  ttie  army,  from  Now  Delhi  for  the 
next  6  months.  During  this  time,  I  respectfully 
urge  Mr.  GandN  to  protect  the  human  and 
civil  righte  of  the  Sikh  community  living  in 


GOSPEL  IfUSIC  DAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

OPHEW  JBRSET 
nr  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPBBSEMTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1987 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great 
pride  in  announcing  that  on  June  15,  all 
gospel  muaic  tovers  in  Newark  and  throughout 
the  great  State  of  New  Jeraey  wW  celebrate 
Gospel  Musk:  Day. 

Gospel  music  is  much  more  than  sweet 
sounds— it  is  the  cornerstone  of  American  cul- 
ture, the  first  truly  American  form  of  music. 
The  ori^nal  spirituals  created  by  staves  were 
a  combinatton  of  African  and  European  muai- 
cal  styles.  They  incorporated  symbotk:  lyrics 
and  movtog  metodies  as  expresstons  of  hope 
for  a  better  day.  Those  beautiful  songs  have 
lasted  for  centuries  and  have  been  renewed 
wito  new  meaning  throughout  our  history. 

Tha  city  of  Newartc.  designated  this  year's 
gospel  musk:  capital  of  New  Jeraey.  has 
always  been  at  the  forefront  in  the  pronK>tk)n, 
study  and  appreciatkxi  of  gospel  musk:.  It  wHI 
once  again  host  numerous  c»lebratk>ns  during 
Gospel  Musk  Week,  June  14-21. 

Gospel  Musk  Day  festivities  wi  begin  wito 
a  ceremony  in  the  muradpal  coutkH  cfwmbers 
of  city  hall  in  Newari(,  from  12  noon  to  2  p.m. 
the  program  is  dedk»tad  to  the  senkx  citizens 
of  Essex  County.  Vkleo  coverage  will  be  pro- 
vkled  by  Mr.  Kelvin  Johnson,  director  of  pubic 
access  kxal  coordlrwtkjn  of  Storer  Cable  in 
PlainfieW.  NJ.  Audto  coverage  will  be  handled 
by  Mr.  Forris  Payne.  The  program  will  be  aired 
on  CTN  Cable  Networie  Ms.  BartMra  Kukia, 
religton  editor  of  the  New  Star  Ledger,  wW 
provkle  written  coverage. 

Perfomiers  at  the  program  inckide:  the 
Montgomery  Street  High  School  Goapel 
Chonjs;  Miss  Connie  Pitts;  Evangekat  Sharon 
Dodd  and  the  Choral  Group;  and  Madame 
Margaret  Simpson.  Special  thanks  to  all  of 
these  partkapants  and  to  Profesaor  Albert 
Lewis,  Jr..  president  and  founder  of  ttie  W<xld 
Gospel  Musk;  Associatkjn.  and  Reverend 
Martin,  principal  of  the  Montgomery  Street 
High  School.  Their  hart  wortc  and  devotton 
make  Goapel  Musk:  Day  a  smashing  succaaa 
year  after  year. 

As  we  celebrate  tois  special  event  let  us 
reflect  on  the  unique  role  gospel  music  has 
played  in  enriching  our  Natton's  culture  wito 
uplifting  song,  and  lot  us  take  this  time  to  re- 
dedk:ate  ourselves  to  preserving  this  t>eautiful 
traditton  for  our  chlWren. 
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TWO  HUWDRIP  T«AB8  AOO 
TODAY  AT  THB  CONBTITU- 
TIONAL  CONVKMTION  (JUNE  2) 

HON.  imirR.  SHARP 

nf  TXB  Boun  OV  Bl 

Mr.  SHARP.  Xtr.  Op«tfc<r.  on 

«iNcli  «M  Ignorad  or  wolad  down,  only  to  M* 
•w  propOMl  IMv  «*i  appfOML  8uoh  wM  ttw 
■RIM  wworrs  ■nHramsni  n  yv* 
itwilaM  tovoto 


in  ffw  mjnmm.  \««ton'«  propoMl 

would  taoom*  iMTt  of  «w  CoraMutfon.  But. 
on  Juno  2.  ttw  prapoMi  «M  ratwtMl,  In  tavor 
of  a  piv  flMng  Vwi  povw  to  ~ 


Soon  altar.  PannayMria't  B«n|aniin  Frank- 
kt.  who  VMS  too  wMk  to  stand,  gawa  hia 
notaa  to  IMInn  to  raad.  Franidhi't  ipaact) 
wgad  thai  tttoaa  who  tanad  in  «ha  mactMva 
brwKh  ihoiAl  not  raoaiva  any  oonipanaalion 
or  tw  naw  Naion  would  dawatop  a  monarchy. 

ARhough  many  dalagataa  dtaagwirl.  toay 
dU  not  wwt  to  ottand  SI-yaaMM  Franidto, 
Mid  oonaidarallon  of  tha  propoaai  was  poltaty 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
INDIAN 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  DURNN 

ornxnon 

ni  THB  HOU8I  or  aanUBBRATIVB 

Tueadaw.  June  2. 1$87 

Mr.  OURBIN.  Mr.  Spaakar.  I  rtoa  to  pay  trt>- 

uta  to  tha  Amarlcan  Indtan.  Thara  ara  many 

raaaona  why  al  Amarteana  ahouid  pay  Iributa 

to  fwHva  Amartoana.  but  alow  ma  to  NgNlght 

two  baric  raaaona  aa  to  why  wa  ahoukL  Flrat, 

Iha  Amartean  Indtan  haa  oonMbutad  much  to 

•la  Matary  and  awoMlon  of  our  graal  oountty- 

Saoond.  tha  Unltad  Stataa  haa  dona  Mta  b(M 

hurt  tha  Amartoan  Indtan.  and  rs  lima  wa 

riww  our  apotogy  by  paying  Mbuta  to  naHvo 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

your  aaaraion  to  what  wa  imm  dona  tor  tha 


Poputaion  figuraa  rallact  aa  wal  aa  any 
Mk  Iha  changing  tartonaa  of  tha  naMwa 
Amarteana  ainoa  Europaan  oonlacL  Starflng 
wMh  a  prahtatortc  population  of  about 
2.800.000  In  what  la  now  tha  UnNad  Stataa 
(aKdudtag  Ataitta).  numbara  ton  to  a  low  of 
itoul  250.000  In  1000.  and  than  roaa  ataadihr 
to  500,000  m  1000  and  an  iiMmatad  000,000 
m  1908.  In  1900.  300.000  Indtana  wara  mam- 
bara  of  Mbaa  or  olhar  groupa  undar  tha  luria- 
dkrlion  of  tha  Buraau  of  Indtan  Affaira:  tha  ra- 
mtfndar  Ivad  outalda  tha  raaanwtiona. 

In  1787  tha  Confadaration  Congraaa  paaaad 
Iha  Northwaat  Ordtoanoa.  which  promtoad  that 
land  and  olhar  proparty  would  not  ba  takan 
from  Indtana  wllhout  thair  conaarK.  axoapt  m 
)uat  and  tawtui  wara  authortzad  by  Congraaa. 
Thto  waa  raafnmtad  inl789  In  tha  ConatNulion 
of  tha  UnMad  Stataa.  Unfortunataly.  tha  aattla- 
mant  of  moat  conflcta  hava  violatad  thia  onji- 
nanoa. 

In  1830.  Congraaa  paaaad  tha  Indtan  Ra- 
mowal  Ad  caHng  tor  tha  Iranafar  of  aN  Indtana 
aaat  of  tha  MliiliilppI  to  Iwida  waat  of  that 
rtvar.  Congraaa  approiartatod  only  $500,000  to 
oompanaata  Indtana  for  tha  loas  of  landa  and 
tha  ai^anaai  of  moving.  As  a  raauN  of  baing 
hurriad  on  by  soidtara  of  tha  U.S.  Anny.  thou- 
sartds  of  Indtans  dtad  on  tha  way. 

Mr.  Spaaltar.  I  raaiza  that  a  law  commants 
such  aa  thaaa  do  not  fuHy  rapay  tha  debt  wa 
owe  to  American  Indians.  However.  I  think  It  is 
vMaly  Important  that  we  occasionally  look 
back  into  our  hiatory  and  recognize  wtwt 
native  Americans  have  done  for  our  country. 


RETIREMENT  OF  ARNOLD 

BEJOT  FROM  THE  BUREAU  OF 
RECLAMATION 


We  ara  Mabtad  to  American  Indtana  for 
their  oonMbuiona  to  our  abating  aodsty.  For 
inatanoa.  the  com.  polatoaa.  and  other  planta 
orisfnaly  domaaHcatad  by  American  Indtans 
now  tumtah  abnoat  haN  tha  total  food  supply 
of  the  worid.  Atoo.  our  praaani  prograaa  that 
wa  ara  making  in  tha  area  of  aatronomy  ra- 
oaivad  a  tamandoua  booat  «rom  tha  ad- 
vanced Indtan  knowtadge  of  aaaonomy  that 
European  aaOtars  aoqi*ad  upon  first  antving 
In  North  America.  Moraower.  m  the  mee  of 
tachnotogy  wd  agteuWura.  the  American  indk 
WIS  raiayad  to  our  foratatwrs  their  advanced 
atyto  of  familng  whtoh  craatad  food  tor  them, 
and  idaaa  for  the  future. 

In  a  IgMar  aenee.  American  Indtana  have 
oonlrtbuled  greatly  to  our  cuNura  by  ravaaing 
to  ua  their  culture.  Many  words  In  our  praaant 
vocdbutary  originaled  from  the  American 
Indtan  and  much  of  our  art  work  In  the  form  of 
dance,  song,  and  painting  has  come  to  us  vta 


June  S.  1987 

IN  SUPPORT  OF  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  389  "NATIONAL 
FOSTER  CARE  MONTH" 


June  2,  1987 
through 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

Dl  THE  BOUai  or  BBPSaaSirTATIVM 

TWsctay,  June  2. 1987 

Mr.  STCXES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  may  be 
awwa.  laglalBtton  has  been  Inlroduoed  in  the 
Houee  of  Rapreeentaivaa  to  designata  May 
1908  aa  "Naflonal  Foatsr  Cars  Month."  I  sm  s 
cosponaor  of  Ihta  bH.  House  Joint  ResokJtion 
289,  which  was  introduced  by  my  coHaague, 
Floyd  Skncc  In  the  21at  Congreestonal  Dis- 
trict whk:h  I  rspraasnt,  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Department  of  Human  Sarvioee  has  alao  dea- 
Ignatad  May  as  a  spadai  month  to  recognize 
me  onons  oi  rosier  parama. 

In  the  21st  Congraaskxial  District  approxi- 
mateiy  650  famMae  aenw  as  foater  parents. 
Thta  makaa  the  dtatrict  among  the  iargeat  for 
parUdpalion  in  tha  Footer  Care  Program.  Ac- 
cordkig  to  raporta.  moat  cfMdren  entering 
foater  care  are  Meaty  to  come  from  a  diwuptad 
home  witti  only  one  or  neither  perant  preeent 
Usually  they  are  from  low  income,  cfironteaWy 
deprived  famWaa  Iving  under  stressful  condi- 
ttona.  Foeter  paranta  give  their  time,  energy, 
financial  reeourcea.  and,  most  importantly, 
their  k>ve  to  heto  thaee  chlMren  graw  into 
mature,  responsfcta,  and  productiva  adults. 

Foater  pwento  have  a  tradMon  of  reaching 
out  to  thoee  chiklren  wfw  need  them  most 
The  success  of  tha  Footer  Care  Program  is 
evMence  of  tfteir  uneelfish  commitment  and 
dedk:atkxi  to  thaee  chHdren. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouW  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  sakite  (osier  parents  in  the  2l8t  Con- 
grsssional  District  and  throughout  the  Nation 
who  are  committing  their  tkne  and  talents 
toward  devetoping  America's  greatest  re- 
source—our  chMrea  I  hope  that  my  col- 
taaguas  wiH  )oin  ma  in  support  of  House  Joint 
Raaokitton  280. 


I  tfiirA  it  easy  to  as 
have  dorta  for  ua.  but  now  I 


want  to  focua 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

or  HOITTAIIA 

nf  THS  HOU8B  or  BaPBaaKHTATivaa 
Tuesday.  June  2.  1987 

Mr.  MARLfNEE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  ao- 
knowladga  the  ratlramant  of  a  fina  Federal 
emptoyee,  AmoM  Beiot  AmoM  BeM  has 
been  with  the  Bureau  of  Radamatton  for  25 
yawa  «id  haa  made  a  vital  oontitoutton  to  that 
agency  in  the  many  dHfarant  tocattons  in 
whk:h  ha  has  sensed.  Many  times,  in  my  opin- 
ton.  we  do  not  involve  ourselves,  as  much  as 
wa  shouU.  In  community  activiHes  and  tocal 
organiMiona.  ba  they:  the  church,  dvto.  or 
schoola.  Amie  has  activety  been  involvad  in 
tttem  aM. 

Ham  that  he  wW  have  more  time  available 
for  community  activities  and  fw  pursuing  his 
passion  of  buying  and  seMng  llraamia  wa  aM 
may  ba  seeing  the  new  beginning  of  Amto's 
aacond  career.  We  al  kx*  tonvard  for  your 
contlnuad  standtog  as  an  outatandtog  citizen 
of  lastsm  Montana  (or  many,  many  mora 
years. 


E3PLANATION  OF  VOTES 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  nxmoiB 

HI  TBI  HOVSS  or  RXPRESniTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  June  2,1987 
Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  that  I 
was  unavoktably  abaent  for  the  vote  on  the 
Journal  and  one  other  vote  heki  eariier  today. 
Had  I  been  praaant  I  wouM  have  voted  "yea" 
on  the  Journal  (roNcall  No.  157).  "yea"  on 
final  passage  of  H.R.  1039  the  Mineral  l.ands 
Leasing  Act  (rolteall  Na  156). 


THE  76TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE  CHIL- 
DREN'S BUREAU 


HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

or  mwTOSK 

m  THB  HOUSK  or  RXPRKSSMTATIVCa 

Tuetday,  June  2.  1987 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  riee  today,  to 
Introduce  a  raeokjtton,  designating  June  1967 


Youth. 


bureau 


May  1988  as  tha  75th  annivaraary  of 

!•  Houae  ChMdran's  Bursau.  Aa  a 
of  the  Select  Commitlaa  on  ChMrea 
and  FwnMaa.  I  have  wttoaaaad  the 
in  attantton  batog  paU  to 
the  fwnly  base.  I  feel  It  Is  most 
to  oatobrata  toe  anniversary  of  tha 
in  hopea  that  it  wM  have  another  75 
yews  In  liighlightlng  the  needs  of 


A  few  Important  parte  of  the  reeokjtton  in- 
ckide  apedai  attantton  to  foater  care,  chid 
owe,  emptoyment  probiema,  and  sodalal,  da- 
vvtopmantal  and  environmental  situationa  af- 
fecting chMren.  The  bureau  has  alao  takan  a 
strong  leadership  rota  in  partnership  with  the 
States  and  natkmal  organizattona  to  reduce 
through  preventton,  educatton,  and  treatment 
aN  tonne  of  chM  mtatreatmant 

Given  the  great  succeas  of  the  ChUren's 
Bureau,  I  encourage  my  cotleegues  to  )oin  me 
In  ceiebrating  its  75th  anniveraary  with  the  ap- 
propriate oaremoniea.  At  tfiis  date  of  Introduc- 
tton,  there  are  25  coaponsors  out  of  the  218 
nesdod  for  pasaaga  of  tfta  reaokJtmn.  Tomor- 
row's taadars  deeenw  to  have  a  focal  point  of 
recognition.  Won't  you  lend  your  support  to 
this  worttiy  cauae  for  our  chiMran? 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

or  CALXrORIItA 
IH  THX  BOUSX  or  RKPRKSKHTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1987 
Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu- 
ruitely  due  to  a  kxigatanding  commitment  I 
was  unable  to  attend  a  portton  o(  today's  sea- 
sk>n,  Tueeday.  June  2.  1987.  As  a  result.  I 
missed  three  recorded  votes.  Aside  from  the 
vote  on  approving  the  Journal,  had  I  been 
praaant  I  wouM  have  voted: 

rtay,  on  final  passage  of  H.R.  1039.  to 
amend  sectkxi  37  of  the  Mineral  Lands  Leaa- 
ing  Act  of  1920  relating  to  oil  sfwle  claims, 
arxj  (or  other  purposes:  and 

Yea,  on  the  motton  to  suspend  the  njles 
and  pass  MR.  1444.  to  amend  titles  XI.  XVIII, 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  protect 
beneficiaries  under  the  health  care  programs 
of  tt>e  act  from  \tfM  health  care  practittoners 
and  otherwise  to  improve  tt>e  antifraud  provi- 
stons  relating  to  those  programs. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  NORBtAN  J. 
PHILLIPS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

genuine  Intereat  In  people,  whether  they  be 
cuetomera.  coworkara.  or  frtartda. 

Aa  «aa  vtoe  preetoem  for  the  company's 
30-county  northern  CaNfomta  ragton  for  the 
paat  10  years.  Mr.  PhWpa  haa  bean  raaponai- 
bto  for  the  coordtoatton  of  activitiaa  related  to 
tha  dalivary  of  aen^ioe  for  1.5  milHon  tele- 
phone company  customers.  He  )oined  Pacific 
Ban  In  1941  aa  a  Knaman.  was  promoted  to  a 
management  poaitton  in  1947  and  aenwd  as 
asaiatant  vk»  prastoent  of  the  company's  reg- 
ulatory activlttaa  from  1972  to  1976. 

Since  moving  to  Sacramento,  Mr.  Phillips 
haa  eatabiahed  a  tong  history  of  active  In- 
volvamant  and  toadarahip  in  a  number  of  civic, 
cultural  and  buainaas  aaaodattona,  inctodtog 
tha  CamaHa  Faatival  Asaoctation,  the  Air 
Force  Aaaodation,  the  Sacramento  Sympho- 
ny, my  Third  Congraaatonal  District  Academy 
Setoctton  Committee,  and  the  Sacramento 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  served  as  cftam- 
ber  presklent  In  1985-86  and  was  named  the 
chamber's  "Sacramantan  of  the  Year"  in 
1986.  He  alao  chaired  two  maior  fund  drives— 
the  U.S.  savings  bonds  'Take  Stock  in  Amer- 
k:a"  campaign  and  the  Sacramento  Tri-County 
Umtad  Way  effort,  of  which  he  is  past  presi- 

As  a  k)ng-time  peraonal  friend  of  Mr.  Phi- 
Kpa,  I  greatly  reapect  and  admire  hia  dedtoa- 
tton  and  caring  spirit  and  hia  wiWngnoss  to 
give  so  freely  of  his  tkne,  talents  and  re- 
sources. The  lives  of  many  people  in  this 
community  have  been  greatly  blessed  by  his 
unselfish  contributtons  and  involvement  in 
their  programs. 

Mr.  Spisaker.  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  I 
woukl  like  to  thank  Mr.  Phillips  and  his  family 
(or  their  many  years  of  tireless  service  to  the 
Sacramento  community  and  exterKl  my  t)est 
wishes  for  a  happy  and  productive  retirement 
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HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

orcAuroKifiA 

m  TBI  Bonaa  or  BaraxsKKTATrvxa 

Tuetday,  June  2.  1987 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 

pay  special  trikxjte  to  one  of  Sacramento's 

outstanding  dvk:  and  business  leaders.  Mr. 

Nonnan  J.  Phillips,  who  will  retire  shortly  after 

having  served  for  46  years  ¥rith  Pacifk:  Bell. 

On  Friday.  May  29.  1967.  his  friends,  (amiiy. 
and  woriung  associates  gathered  to  recognize 
him  aa  one  of  this  community's  most  respect- 
ed and  horwred  civic  leaders  and  (or  his  dedi- 
cated service,  commitment  to  excellenoe  artd 


INTRODUCTION       OP       LEOISLA- 

■nON      TO      CREATE A      VISA 

REVIEW    BOARD    WITHIN    THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OPRZAS 
nf  TBI  BOUSE  or  ESPRESEMTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  June  2,1987 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introdudng  legistatkxi  establishing  a  Visa 
Review  Board  within  the  Department  of  State 
to  ensure  that  those  aliens  and  Americans 
with  the  greatest  stakes  In  the  alien  admission 
process  are  rxrt  injured  by  art)itrary  dedstons. 
Each  year  U.S.  consular  officers  around  the 
gk)be  deny  over  half  a  million  visa  applk:a- 
ttons,  in  many  cases  rendering  dedstons  of 
monumental  importance  to  both  the  alien  ap- 
plicants and  to  those  American  indivkfuals  and 
firms  with  connections  to  them.  Consular  offi- 
cers are  charged  with  applying  statutory 
standards  in  consklering  visa  applKattons. 
However,  current  statues  expressly  insulate 
consular  dedstons  from  any  meaningful 
review,  thus  giving  consuls  power  that  is  virtu- 
ally unparalleled  in  American  law.  Even  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  without  authority  to  re- 
verse an  entry-level  consular  officer's  decision 
todeny  a  visa. 

Existing    procedures   ware    enacted    over 
Presklent  Tmman's  veto  as  part  of  the  McCar- 


ran-Waltar  Act  of  1952.  Virtualy  every 

who  IssHflsd  laganJtog  the  aubjact  during  con- 
graaatonal hearings  on  the  MoCarran-WaMar 
tagtatalton  oppoaad  the  "conautar  abaohMtam" 
craatod  by  that  taw.  tt  waa  fait  that  auch  p>o- 
oaduras  dkl  vtotanca  to  bedrock  American  po- 
Wcal  theory  that  plaoaa  a  pramkim  on  ollciat 
aocounttfiiity.  and  that,  in  pradtoa.  they 
wouM  be  groaaiy  inadaquata  to  anaura  that 
statutory  atandaida  governing  viaa  applca- 
ttona  were  vfKmA.  Yat  in  tha  cold  war  dhnata 
of  the  ewty  1950's.  the  Senate  Judtatary  Com- 
mittee reiactad  review  prooaduraa  In  order  to 
raiae  "fences  for  the  aKan  to  aurmounL" 

Experience  under  cunant  taw  and  tha 
record  under  review  prooaduraa  that  awe  im- 
ptomented  during  Worid  War  II  damonatrata 
the  neoeaaity  and  viabWy  of  a  Vtaa  Review 
Bo«d.  One  atudy  commisatonad  by  the  State 
Department  during  the  late  1970'a  found  that 
many  consuto  dkl  not  follow  Inlamal  guktalnaa 
for  visa  adjudteatton,  that  aigMKy  atandarda 
were  often  ifiptod  inumsiatantly  from  offtoe 
to  offue.  even  within  tfw  same  country,  and 
ttiat  visa  refuaals  often  were  not  documented 
due  to  the  ineffectiveneaa  of  internal  depart- 
mental review  procedures.  On  the  ottwr  hand, 
a  twoi>eraon  Board  of  Appaala  on  Vtaa  Caaaa 
that  operated  during  Worid  War  II  aucoaaafuly 
proceased  over  22,600  viaa  appeato  during  ita 
3V^-year  existence  and  overturned  kjwar  level 
dedstons  that  had  refectad  visa  appicattons 
inmore  tfian  26  percent  of  the  caaea. 

My  Visa  Ftoview  Boanl  bin  wouM  not  eatab- 
lish  a  right  to  judkaal  review,  tt  wouM  not  aa- 
tabkah  an  alien's  right  to  enter  the  UnMsd 
Statea  prior  to  the  iasuance  of  a  viaa.  ItwouM 
not  change  the  standanls  governing  an  aKan'a 
eligibility  for  admisston.  It  wouM,  however, 
enable  those  aliens  with  the  greateat  stake  in 
the  visa  proceaa— immigrants,  invaators,  for- 
eign woriters,  returning  students,  financea— to 
pursue  an  adminiatrative  appeal  to  ensure  that 
they  ve  not  impropariy  denied  vtaas  under  ex- 
iating  statutory  standards.  Equally  Important, 
the  bW  wouM  protect  the  legitimate  peraonal 
and  economic  interests  of  American  IndMd- 
uals  and  fimts  who  support  an  aian's  applca- 
tion  for  admisaton. 

My  iegislatton  woukl  end  a  procedure  of 
"consular  absokJtism"  that  is  unsound  both  in 
theory  and  in  practkse.  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  support  of  ttiis  bM. 


BEATING  X7P  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 


HON.  DONALD  L  LUKENS 

or  OHIO 

ni  TBI  BOUSK  or  KKPRISDITAT1VC8 

Tuesday,  June  2,  1987 

Mr.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  share  with  my  coHeaguaa  an  edi- 
torial from  the  June  1,  1987,  tesua  of  the 
Washington  Tvnes. 

The  artxte  tells  how  the  Nberal-cornrolled 
Congreas  is  at  war  with  smaH  buainaaa  aa 
almost  never  before. 

Mandated  benefits  and  greater  Govammant 
regutatkm  are  at  the  core  of  the  detiate.  If  the 
proposed  pieces  of  tagMatton  ara  succassfii. 
small  business  faces  a  gtoomy  futurs. 

The  artk:to  foltowa: 


\AA1t9 
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IPnm  tiM  WMhtngtan  TliiMi.  June  1.  IMTl 
Buna*  Vr  on  Siuu.  Bvnmn 


(By  WuTMi  T.  BrookM) 

OrOT  Um  pMt  aU  yean  mora  ttaan  M  per- 
eant  of  Um  new  iota  eraotod  In  Um  Onltod 
8UtM  bav*  been  wlUi  oomponlM  wtUi  (ever 
thoo  100  eBiploy««>.  uid  more  than  luOf  of 
Um  new  Jota  wlUi  oomponlM  wtth  fewer 
Utan  M  emirioyeee. 

In  oUmt  wordB.  Um  key  to  AaMilca'a  eeo- 
aontc  growUi  taoa  been  amoU  buatneaa.  end 
tfu  piHlM  more  to.  Tbla  alone  eiplalne  why 
In  Um  last  10  yean  Um  United  Statea  haa 
cicated  abaoat  *1  mllUon  new  Joba.  whUc 
Burope  haa  created  none. 

Stnee  1VT8.  for  example,  oompaniea  with 
payrolla  exoeedtaw  1.000  have  created  only  6 
penent  of  the  new  Jota  In  thla  country— and 
rinea  ItTO.  they  have  acUiaUy  kwt  about 
000.000.  (Bee  Table.) 

Tou  would  tUnk.  then,  that  Oongreea.  and 
ftimit"y  the  Democrau  eaier  for  national 
power,  would  ta  ^H'T^wy  at  the  bit  to  help 
■naU  buatneaa  In  every  way  poeafble. 

Tou  would  ta  wronc- 

In  fact,  aa  Oeorffe  Melloan  of  The  WaU 
Street  journal  pointed  out  recently,  thla 
Ooooreaa  la  at  war  with  anall  buatneaa 
moat  never  before,  thiiattno  to  paaa  at 
four  malor  billa  harmful  to  amall  and 
new  coBBpanlea. 

Ftv  example,  the  Houae  Education  and 
lAbor  Committee  haa  approved  Colorado 
Democratic  Rep.  Patrtda  Schroeder's  bill 
lequliino  all  employera  with  15  or  more  em- 
ployeea  to  guarantee  them  a  minimum  of  18 
weeta  of  parental  unpaid  leave,  with  full 
beneflta  and  job-retenUon  richta.  Since 
moet  large  and  union  tied  oompaniea  already 
provide  auch  beneflta.  the  only  target  of 
thte  ledalatlon  U  the  amaU  buaineaa  that 
can  leaat  afford  the  coat. 

A  almOar  meaaure  being  oonaldered  would 
require  that  all  oompaniea  provide  group 
health  Inaurance.  Once  again,  alnce  all  large 
and  unlonlaed  oompaniea  provide  auch  bene- 
flta. the  only  target  la  the  amall.  new  buai- 
naaa  that  can't  afford  them  If  It  wanta  to 
compete. 

The  Senate  Labor  Committee,  under  the 
leaderahip  of  Democratic  Sen.  Edward  If. 
Kennedy  of  Maaaachuaetta  and  hla  ultra-lib- 
eral Demoermtlc  hendimen  Sena.  Howard 
ICetaenbaum  of  Ohio  and  Paul  Simon  of  lUI- 
nola.  la  propo^ng  two  other  devastating  at- 
tacka  on  anall  buatneaa: 

One  la  a  ao<aUed  "plant  doalng"  law  that 
would  require  any  company  cutting  ita  pay- 
roll by  M  to  SCO  employeea  to  aubmlt  to  a 
prooeaa  that  would  make  it  almoat  impoaal- 
ble  to  cloae  down,  abort  of  total  bankruptcy 
or  endleaa  litigation. 

The  bill  would  require  an  employer  to  give 
90  daya'  notice  before  doaing  down,  and 
even  then  would  force  him  to  submit  his 
reaaona  for  doaing  to  a  government-labor 
"committee"  that  would  try  to  force  blm  to 
come  up  with  an  alternate  plan.  If  he  ig- 
nored that  plan,  he  would  face  "daaa 
action"  In  court. 

Thla  nightmare  would  make  it  exceedingly 
dangeroua  to  start  up  a  new  buaineaa  of  any 
algnlftcant  potential  (to  have  50  or  more  em- 
ployeea. for  example)— and  would  make  cur- 
rent amall-  and  medlum-alied  bualneaaea 
become  riak-avolders  so  they  wouldn't  have 
to  face  the  poaaiblUty  of  an  Infinitely  more 
ooetly  falltire. 

But  thla  la  nothing  compared  to  Ifr.  Ken- 
nedy'a  propoaal  to  ralae  the  minimum  wage 
by  more  than  37  percent,  from  $3JS  to  $4-61 
per  hour. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

since  the  average  payroll  wage  la  now 
tO.M  an  hour,  and  In  manufacturing  $0.07— 
even  In  the  textUe  mllla  It  la  now  97.18  and 
In  the  apparel  Induatry  $5.02— It  la  obvloua 
that  thla  inereaae  la  aimed  not  at  the  big 
unlonlaed  company  but  at  the  amall  employ- 
er. 

For  example:  85  percent  of  all  minimum- 
wage  Jota  are  now  part-time:  more  than  76 
percent  of  minimum-wage  reoelven  are  not 
heada  of  houaeholda:  50  percent  are  aingle; 
and  more  than  one-third  are  teen-agers. 
More  important,  ainoe  1083,  the  percentage 
of  iota  paying  the  minimum  wage  haa  actu- 
ally fallen,  from  lU  to  8.8  percent. 

In  other  worda.  the  minimum  wage  is  not 
an  iaaue  for  the  full-time  employed  Ameri- 
can head-of-houaehold— and  ralatng  It  would 
do  only  one  thlnr  kill  off.  according  to  Con- 
grea'  own  General  Aooounttng  Office,  be- 
tween 1M.000  and  610.000  youth  Jota  at  a 
time  when  teen-age  unemployment  exoeeda 
17  percent 

No.  the  only  effect  of  ralalng  the  mini- 
mum wage  would  be  to  make  It  harder  for 
amall  oompaniea  and  new  enterpriaea  to 
compete. 

The  DemocraU'  dilemma  la  that  they  are 
ao  wed  to  Big  iMbor  that  they  are  forced  to 
uae  their  legialatlon  power  to  protect  it,  no 
matter  the  economic  or  political  coats.  Since 
1975,  union  membership  haa  fallen  from 
22.2  million  to  about  16.6  million  in  1986. 
This  meana  that  from  1975  to  1984.  while 
the  nation  gained  17.6  million  new  Jota. 
labor  unlona  lost  4.9  million. 

Until  the  DemocraU  are  prepared  to  aban- 
don or  recaulk  this  leaking  ship,  they 
cannot  be  serious  about  competitiveneaa. 


June  2,  1987 

on  No  achiovomonta,  and  I  would  alao  ■(•  to 
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THE  PEREGRINE  FUND 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  STALLINGS 

or  nuRO 
ni  THX  Houss  or  KXPSxsorrATrvKS 

TueMday,  June  2. 1987 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  Ike 
to  brirtg  to  my  coiteaguea'  attention  the  noMe 
eftorta  wtilch  have  been  made  or  behaM  of 
ttM  pwagrine  taicon,  a  species  onca  in  danger 
Of  extinctioa  Because  of  its  speed  and 
beauty,  the  peregrine  is  orw  of  the  world's 
moat  admirad  birds  of  prey.  Anyone  wtx>  has 
seen  a  parogrirw  in  flight  wouki  have  to  agree 
that  it  is  a  bird  which  represents  the  very  best 
of  America's  wildlife. 

l-lowever,  years  ago  human  error  unwittir^ 
brought  ttw  pereghne  fak»n  dose  to  extirtc- 
tk)n  in  the  contirwntal  United  States.  Because 
of  reproductive  faikjres  induced  by  the  pesti- 
cide DOT,  ttw  peregriTM's  numbers  quickly 
dwindled  until  in  1970  there  were  less  than 
100  of  ttwm  in  the  lower  48  States  At  this 
Unw,  many  scientists  feared  that  tt)e  peregrine 
wouW  be  k>st  forever  unless  human  interven- 
tkx)  couM  restore  what  human  mistakes  had 
caused. 

The  PeragriTM  Fund  was  fourtded  in  1974 
for  ttw  purpose  of  saving  the  peregrine  fakx>n. 
SiTKX  ttien  tt>e  private,  academic,  and  public 
sectors  have  tieen  united  in  an  incredibie 
drive  to  save  ttw  peregrirw.  This  effort  has 
met  with  unprecedented  success  in  the  last 
13  years  and  ttM  Peregrine  Fund  now  be- 
lieves ttiat  there  are  enough  fak»ns  in  ttie 
wild  to  repopulate  much  of  the  eastern  United 
States.  I  wouM  like  to  congratulate  the  fund 


boon  moior  conWbulors  to  this  outstandkig 
program. 

iha  ParagriTM  Fund  ie  commemorating  the 
reoovary  of  the  falcon  with  a  dtapiay  in  the 
CapMol  tomorrow  aftarrwon.  foNowed  by  a  rw- 
oepten  to  be  haw  in  the  evening  at  the  Hyatt 
Rogoiwy  Hotai.  I  wouM  urge  my  oolaagmi  to 
attend  thaae  events  and  to  support  this  cauaa 
whk:h  has  brought  the  paiegrlne  fakxm  back 
from  the  brink  of  axtinclion. 


NEW  XJM.  OFFICE  FOR  RE- 
SEARCH AND  THE  COLLECTION 
OF  INFORMATION 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PKmaTLVAinA 
Dl  THI  HOnai  or  RSntCSXHTATI  VB 

Tuesday,  June  2, 1987 

Mr  YATROt^.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  several 
Members  from  ttw  ottier  body  raiaed  corK»ms 
about  the  United  Nations'  new  Office  for  Re- 
sevch  arxJ  the  Collection  of  Informatkxi.  Ttwy 
ware  concerrwd  ttwt  the  office  wouM  promote 
anti-American  ideas. 

On  the  contrvy,  creatton  of  ttiia  new  office 
was  sought  by  Vne  American,  French,  and  Brit- 
ish dalegatnrw  to  the  United  Nations.  The 
U.S.  permanent  raprosentative  to  tfie  United 
Nations,  Ambassador  Vernon  Waiters,  sup- 
ported the  establishment  of  ttiat  office  to  save 
morwy  and  to  transfer  the  job  of  compiling 
press  summaries  out  of  a  Eastern  btoc-domi- 
nated  department. 

This  new  office  was  formed  as  a  result  of 
legitimate  complaints  from  Western  nabons 
about  the  anti-Westem  bias  of  the  Political  In- 
formation News  Service  division  of  the  United 
Nattons.  The  Office  for  Research  and  the  Cot- 
lection  of  Information  is  headed  by  Assistant 
Secretary  General  James  Jonah  of  Sierra 
LeoTM.  I  recently  had  ttie  opportunity  to  meet 
with  Dr.  Jonah  wfK>  assured  me  tt^t  the  new 
office  will  corxfcict  its  operations  in  a  manner 
cormstent  with  ttM  Charter  of  ttM  United  Na- 
tions. To  be  sure,  only  1  of  ttM  18  professiorv 
als  in  the  new  office  is  from  the  Eastern  bkx. 

The  office  witl  provide  a  vital  service  to  the 
Secretary  Gerwral.  It  will  gattMr  information 
from  public  sources  to  enharKe  his  ability  to 
resolve  conflicts  and  to  preserve  peace  and 
security.  Specifically,  the  office  is  desigrMd  to 
help  ttM  Secretary  GerMral  t)y  improving  ttM 
eaiiy  warning  system  and  improving  ttM  effec- 
tiverMss  of  diplomacy,  to  collect  political  infor- 
mation and  prepare  sound  arwlysis,  to  cor>- 
duct  research  and  draft  speecfies,  statements 
arxl  reports,  and  to  monitor  factors  related  to 
po8ai>le  refugee  ftows  and  comparable  errMr- 
gendes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  ctMirman  of  tlM  House 
Subcommittee  on  HunMn  Rights  and  Interna- 
tional Organizations  wtiich  has  junsdiction 
over  the  United  Nations,  I  am  confident  that 
this  new  offkM  wKI  enable  ttM  Secretary  Gerv 
eral  to  make  informed  decisions  on  interrM- 
bonal  issues  based  on  unbiased  information 
for  its  internal  use.  Providing  impartial  informa- 
tion couW  be  a  step  toward  reducuig  polemics 
in  that  worM  body. 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  ajn.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Tkriit  SAMroRO.  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 


nUTXR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  ug  pray. 

Make  a  joyful  notae  unto  the  Lord. 
all  ye  lands. 

Serve  the  Lord  loith  gladneaa:  come 
before  Hia  preaence  vHth  ainging. 

Know  ye  that  the  Lord  He  ia  Qod:  It 
ia  He  that  hath  made  us,  and  not  toe 
ouraelvea;  we  are  Hia  people,  and  the 
aheep  of  Hia  pasture. 

Enter  into  Hia  galea  with  thankagiv- 
ing,  and  into  Hia  courta  with  praiae: 
be  thankful  unto  Him,  and  bleaa  Hia 
name. 

For  the  Lord  ia  good;  Hia  mercy  is 
everiaating;  and  Hia  truth  endureth  to 
aU  generation*.— Psalm  100. 

Amen. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  no  resolutions 
or  motions  over  under  the  rule  come 
over,  and  that  the  call  of  the  calendar 
be  waived. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  STonnsl. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

UJS.  SXHATX, 

PxxsiDnrr  pro  tkhpobs, 
Waahington,  DC  June  3,  l»»7. 
To  the  Senates  ^^ 

Under  the  provtslons  of  rult_Lse<^»n  i, 
or  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senkter  i 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  TaaaT  8ah- 
fOKB.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,    to    perform    the    duties   of  I  the 

Chair.  

JOHM  C.  STBfins. 
PreaideHt  pro  temporA 

Mr.  SANPORD  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. > 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  or^er,  the 
majority  leader  is  re<;0^ized. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  la  so  or- 
dered. 


AIRLINE  SAFETY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
growing  debate  over  airline  safety.  I 
have  long  felt  that  the  administration 
is  downplaying  the  safety  problems 
facing  our  Nation's  air  traffic  control 
system. 

After  watching  the  CBS  News  show 
"Face  the  Nation."  on  Sunday.  I  am 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  that  is 

Appearing  on  that  show  was  our  col- 
league and  friend.  Senator  Frawk  Lau- 
ToraxRO  of  New  Jersey,  the  widely  re- 
spected chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee's  Transportation 
Subcommittee. 

Senator  LATrnorBBtc  has  demonstrat- 
ed strong  leadership  on  the  issue  of 
airline  safety.  He  has  authored  legisla- 
tion to  improve  safety  and  has  chaired 
important  hearings  on  this  issue.  He  is 
held  in  high  regard  by  aU  of  us  who 
work  with  him. 

The  supplemental  lyjpropriations 
bill  we  debated  yesterday  included 
fimds  for  225  new  air  traffic  control- 
lers, as  well  as  f imds  for  improvements 
Tji  airport  s^ety  facilities  which  were 
recom^iended  by  Senator  Lautenberg 
^d  his  subcommittee. 

'Senator  LAtrrnreKRO  warned  on 
"Face  the  Nation"  that  in  his  opinion 
we  are  faced— 

With  an  urgent  matter  of  air  safety  be- 
cause of  the  summer's  increase  in  traffic. 

And  he  observed  what  he  felt  has 
been  a—    v 

pattern  that  goes  back  over  5  years  of  an 
unwillingness  of  the  administration  to  get 
in^  the  air  traffic  control  system  and  to 
manage  it  properly. 

t  could  not  agree  more.  I  was  as- 
tounded to  hear  Mr.  James  Burnley, 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, who  also  appeared  on  the  CBS 
program,  characterize  Senator  LAonif- 
BSRG's  concerns  as  "gibberish,  non- 
sense and  untrue."  I  was  astounded, 
not  only  because  I  foimd  Mr.  Bum- 
ley's  comments  intemperate  and  mis- 
leading, but  also  because  I  found  his 
behavior  was  unbecoming  of  a  Deputy 
Secretary. 

As  chairman  of  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee.  Senator  Lautehbkrg 
has  done  an  excellent  Job  of  represent- 


ing not  only  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  of  his  State  but  of  air  travelers 
everywhere. 

Senator  LAxmwBBto  said  on  "Face 
the  Nation"  that  the  administration 
has  been  "stubborn"  in  confronting 
the  problems  of  air  safety— and  it  has 
been  stubborn.  I  know,  because  it  took 
6  months— well  beyond  the  statutory 
deadline— for  the  administration  to  i4>- 
point  members  to  the  Aviation  Safety 
Commission  that  was  mandated  by 
overwhelming  majorities  in  the  99th 
Congress. 

In  the  lead  op-ed  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  the  day  before  yesterday. 
Senator  Laxttehbkro  dted  specific 
problems  with  our  air  traffic  control 
system  and  outlined  his  recommenda- 
tions for  ensuring  passenger  safety. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Burnley  and  others 
in  the  administration  will  begin  to 
devote  as  much  energy  and  effort  to 
improving  the  margin  of  aviation 
safety  as  they  do  to  attacking  their 
critics,  so  we  might  actually  have  an 
air  traffic  system  that  is  dependable 
and  safe. 

Bfr.  President,  we  in  Congress  take 
our  responsibilities  very  seriously.  Day 
in  and  day  out,  we  deal  with  problems 
that  affect  the  lives  and  futures  of  our 
constituents. 

For  anyone  in  the  administration  to 
dismiss  the  concerns  we  have  on  any 
issue  as  "loose,  quick,  and  glib"— as 
B4r.  Burnley  did  on  network  televi- 
sion-is an  affront  to  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Lautkhbbrg's  op-ed 
be  included  in  the  Rboord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  1. 1987] 

SUIOCKR  AT  THX  AlXrORT? 

(By  Prank  R.  Lautmberg) 
Washwotoii.- The  National  TransporU- 
Uon  Safety  Board,  the  Government's  watch- 
dog safety  agency,  haa  warned  of  a  serious 
"erosion  of  safety"  In  our  skies.  Citing  ex- 
treme shortages  In  Americas  air  traffic  con- 
trol  system,  it  has  issued  an  urgent  recom- 
mendation to  restrict  rush-hour  fllghU  at  22 
major  airports  this  summer.  Otherwise,  it 
says,  the  risk  of  a  "catastrophic  acddmt"  is 
drastically  increased. 

The  RMgan  Administration,  through  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  rejecta 
this  warning  out  of  hand.  It  points  to  ita 
new  national  aircraft  situation  display 
system  aa  an  anawer.  But  that  ia  not  the 
answer  yet:  It  is  still  being  tested  and 
cannot  do  the  things  the  F.A.A.  says  it  can. 
Instead,  the  Reagan  Administration  down- 
plays sotMring  facts: 

Near-collisions  in  midair  are  increaatng. 
Prom  1M5  to  1988,  they  grew  from  7M  to 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  ideodfies  «a.emeott  or  inserrioof  which  are  not  spoken  by  die  Member  on  the  floor. 
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or.  flcurw  (or  Um  fin*  quarter  of  1M7  ai- 
naOf  an  ««D  ahMd  «f  IMTb.  Oootruy  to 
FJUL  ■■■tIniM  thli  It  not  an  aberration: 
ira  a  tnod  and  a  wanlnc. 

8a««f«  ateffli«  ilMMlagM  exlat  In  tiM  air 
traffle  oootroi  ayatm.  Tha  Oanaral  Ae- 
eounttaw  OCdoa.  Oonaraaa'a  tmraatlgattTe 
aim.  raMBttj  atndlad  the  ittaatlan  at  U 
major  air  traffle  oantrol  farnit.iea  It  f owmI 
^ttmt  aittuMicli  air  traffle  bad  rfgnifleantly 
tnrrMiiii  tbere  are  ortraaae  abortacea  of 
fully  ouallfled  eontroDeta  at  ttooaa  facnniae 
or  the  %JHl  fullr  qualified  eontroUeri  au- 
ttaortHd.  only  MM  actually  are  OB  board. 

Tbaae  ahortacaa  ooae  at  a  time  vtien  air 
traffle  la  grovtaic  ataadUy.  At  Newark  Intw- 
natlooal  Airport.  It  baa  jumped  by  H  per- 
cnt  ainoe  IMl:  dt^lte  that  Incriiaae.  fewer 
fully  quaUflad  ooBtroUera  are  dlreetlnc  that 
traffle  today  than  tai  IMl. 

THe  iltuatlOD  eonld  woraen.  Of  the  740 
ooDtiollar  aupenrlaora  on  board  at  the  faeUI- 
tlaa  aur^wyed.  Ml  almiiat  W  peroent^-are 
ellsibia  to  retire.  Their  ranka  will  have  to  be 
tmad  by  the  already  thin  eootroller  force. 

Runway  mlahapa  Increaaed  from  77  in 
UM  to  lis  in  19W.  Although  not  in  the  air. 
runway  planea  atUI  remain  under  the  dlreo- 
tloa  of  the  air  traffle  oootroi  ajratem. 

TIM  obvtoue  cenrtuekwi  la  that  our  nation- 
al air  traffle  oootroi  ayatem  ia  faUlnc.  It  la 
umlMiuanned  and  orerworked.  OontroUera 
are  on  the  verge  of  forming  anotho'  union. 
That  In  Itaelf  ahouM  ilgnal  the  F.AJL  that 
ia  wrong:  The  workf  oroe  ia  dla- 
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To  tiVlif  the  long-term  problems  In  our 
ayatem.  the  following  atepe  muat  be  taken: 

nrat.  aeleetlrely  rehire  former  eontroUera 
dlanhaed  by  Prealdent  Reagan  in  1961. 
They  violated  Federal  law  by  itrlklng— that 
la  not  '*«^r'**^  They>e  been  punlahed.  Fur- 
ther punlahment  la  mlagulded:  The  traveler 
may  be  the  victim  now. 

Many  of  ua  in  Ooogrem  have  long  im- 
plored the  AdmlnlBtratfcm  to  get  an  In- 
creaaed number  of  fully  qualified  control- 
lera  back  in  the  towcra.  But  the  Admlnlatra- 
tlon.  atubbomly  etanrting  on  principle,  baa 
refuaed  to  take  the  reaaonahlf  step  of  aelee- 
ttvdy  rehiring  oootroUera. 

Second,  get  the  national  ainpaoe  plan  for 
upgrading  and  modemlalng  the  air  traffic 
control  ayitem  back  on  oourae.  Technical 
and  managerial  problema— not  Insufficient 
funding— have  put  this  plan  at  leaat  tt  btl- 
Uoo  and  eight  yeara  behind  achedule.  In 
fact,  the  F  JLA.  has  not  been  aUe  to  ipend 
the  money  it  haa  been,  given:  In  ISM.  about 
$1  bUlloo  went  undent 

Finally,  make  better  uae  of  the  Aviation 
Truat  F^md.  Its  money  la  collected  for  one 
purpoae:  to  Improve  and  upgrade  airport  f  a- 
elUtlea  and  capacity. 

Thaae  are  long-term  atepa.  But  we  are  also 
faced  with  an  Immediate  problem:  this  sum- 
mer's peak  traffic  whkh  is  likely  to  chal- 
lenge the  control  system.  No  quick  Infusion 
of  money  and  effort,  no  matter  how  large 
and  immediate,  will  reeolve  thia  dilemma. 

Changea  must  be  made  soon,  but  our 
rhi«*«—  sre  Umlted.  Until  the  ajrstem  can 
handle  more  traffic  flights  In  major  coni- 
dora  must  be  restricted.  That  appears  to  be 
the  only  alternative. 

Through  Its  outright  rejection  of  the  Na- 
tional Transpmlatlon  Safety  Board's  find- 
ings and  recommendations,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
mlnlatratlan  Is  flying  a  blind  course— and 
taking  pubUc  safety  with  It 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Prealdent.  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  subject  very 
briefly? 


Mr.  BTRO. 
friend.  

Mr.  PROZMnUC  May  I  aay  to  my 
good  friend,  the  majority  leader,  that 
he  Is  100  percent  right  I  aaw  PkAKK 
LaoTBrano  on  that  CBS  show.  I  waa 
T«ry,  very  Impreaaed.  He  ia  doing  an 
excellent  job  aa  chairman  of  the 
Traniportatlon  Subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriatlona  Committee  and  he  Is 
right  What  he  U  ftghtlng  for  U  safety. 
There  la  very  likely  to  be  a  catastroph- 
ic accident  with  many,  many  Innocent 
people  killed.  We  have  a  situation  that 
Is  very  dangerous  now.  I  think  Senator 
LauT«iiag»o  is  speaking  out  with  great 
foresight  and  the  case  he  made  was 
most  important  I.  too.  was  shocked  by 
the  response  of  the  Deputy  Under  Sec- 
retary. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  for  his  very 
pertinent  comments.  I  yield  the  floor. 


RSCOONinON  OP  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
R^ubUcan  leader  la  recognised. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer.  I 
have  been  routinely  giving  what  I  call 
bicentennial  minutes  and  I  start  today 
with  one  concerning  Jefferson  Davis. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 
jum  s,  laos:  snm  or  jarrBBSoa  davis 

Bfr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Prealdent.  on  June  3. 
1808.  I'lS  yeara  ago  today.  Jefferson 
Davis  was  bom  in  Christian  County, 
KY.  Although  he  was  better  known 
for  his  service  as  President  of  the  Con- 
federacy during  the  Civil  War.  Davis 
was  also  an  important  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

Davis  spent  most  of  his  childhood  In 
Wilkinson  County.  MS.  He  graduated 
from  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  in  1828  and  served  in  the 
Army  until  1835.  Davis  spent  10  yean 
nmning  his  Mississippi  plantation,  and 
began  his  political  career  In  1845. 
when  he  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  His 
term  turned  out  to  be  very  brief,  how- 
ever, aa  he  left  in  June  1848  to  aerve  in 
the  Mexican  War. 

By  the  end  of  that  war.  Davis  had 
established  a  reputation  as  a  sklUed 
military  commander.  In  1847.  after  re- 
tiring from  the  Army,  he  became  a 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  In  the 
Senate.  Davis  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported President  James  K.  Polk's 
manifest  destiny  [>olicy.  He  had  a 
vision  of  increasing  the  South's  politi- 
cal influence  through  westward  expan- 
sion, yet  he  strongly  opposed  the  ad- 
misrion  of  California  to  the  Union 
since  it  would  enter  as  a  free  State. 

In  1851.  Davis  resigned  from  the 
Senate  to  nm  for  Oovemor  of  Missis- 


sippi. His  bid  was  unsuceasful.  but 
Davis  continued  in  politics  as  Secre- 
tary of  War  from  1863  until  18S7, 
when  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
Senate.  Back  in  the  Senate,  he  defend- 
ed slavery  and  the  South  up  imtil  his 
famous  January  21,  1881.  farewell  ad- 
dress. On  that  day.  Davis  and  four 
other  Southern  Senatora  resigned  fol- 
lowing the  secession  of  their  States 
from  the  Union.  Davis  subsequently 
became  President  of  the  Confederacy 
and  was  captured  while  fleeing  to 
Mexico  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  He 
lived  the  rest  of  his  life  in  poverty  and 
never  petitioned  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  a  pardon.  On  April  21.  1077. 
however.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  16, 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon.  Senator  Hat- 
nxLD.  posthumously  restored  his  full 
rights  of  dtisenshlp. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wlU  be  tiappy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  compli- 
ment the  minority  leader  on  regularly 
bringing  to  the  floor  these  Interesting 
vignettes  that  tell  of  Important  Sena- 
tors, people,  times,  places,  actions, 
issues,  and  liappenlngs,  all  of  which 
shed  a  very  interesting  and  informa- 
tive light  upon  our  Nation's  history 
and  the  history  of  the  Senate. 

I  hope  that  one  day  we  might  see 
these  vignettes  printed  as  a  Senate 
document.  I  will  continue  to  listen 
with  interest  and  will  hope  for,  and 
will  lend  my  support  to.  the  action  in 
due  time  that  will  make  it  posible  for 
these  vignettes  to  be  encompassed  into 
one  volume,  kept  for  our  children  and 
grandchildren,  to  be  used  in  libraries 
across  the  country,  and  bearing  the 
name  of  the  illustr*.  us  author,  Robsrt 
Dole  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  This  effort  in 
no  way  matches  his  outstanding  work 
on  your  liistory  of  the  Senate,  which 
all  of  us  read  very  carefully.  Because 
of  hlB  knowledge  about  the  Senate.  I 
appreciate  very  much  those  remarks. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  my  friend. 


and  dumped  on  the  tarmac  of  Beirut 
Airport. 


EXTRADITION  OF  TWA 
HUACKER 

BUACXmO  or  TWA  (47 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  2  yeara 
ago  today.  TWA  flight  847  departed 
Athens  Airport,  bound  for  Rome.  It 
never  arrived,  because,  sometime  after 
takeoff,  the  flight  was  hijacked  by  two 
heavily  armed  men. 

The  next  48  houn  were  a  period  of 
blood  and  brutality  for  the  153  inno- 
cent people— most  of  them  Ameri- 
cans—who were  on  board.  All  were 
threatened  and  terrorized.  Some,  in- 
cluding the  crew,  were  beaten  and 
pistol-whipped.  One.  a  Navy  diver 
named  Robert  Stethem.  was  bound, 
beaten  unconscious,  shot  in  the  head. 


^  OBBMAinr  aarusss  KnaAornoa 

One  of  those  two  hijackera— those 
two  mtirderers— a  man  named  Moham- 
med Hamadei.  Is  now  in  West  German 
prison.  The  United  SUtes  has  request- 
ed his  extradition,  to  stand  charges  in 
this  country  for  the  terrible  crimes  of 
which  he  is  accused.  So  far,  West  Ger- 
many has  not  seen  fit  to  honor  our  re- 
quest 

And  now— according  to  reliable  re- 
ports in  the  press  and  from  other 
sources— the  West  Germans  may  be 
negotiating  a  deal  with  Iran,  under 
which  Hamadei  would  not  be  extradit- 
ed; would  have  his  wrists  slapped  in  a 
West  German  court:  and  would  even- 
tually be  swapped  for  two  German  na- 
tionals taken  hostage  in  Beirutr-i4>- 
pazently,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
pressuring  Bonn  not  to  send  Hamadei 
here  for  trial. 

It  looks  like  terrorist  blackmail 
works  in  Bonn. 

OBJscnoN  BLOCKS  d'amato  aaaoLunoM 
Two  months  ago.  Senator  D'Amato 
drafted  a  resolution  urging  the  West 
German  Government  to  go  forward 
expeditiously  with  the  extradition, 
and  stating  that  failure  to  do  so  would 
have  serious  consequences  for  bilateral 
relations  between  our  countries.  I  was 
1  of  more  than  60  Senatora  who  co- 
sponsored  that  resolution. 

At  that  time,  an  objection  blocked 
our  effort  to  get  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution.  Testerday.  we 
sought  again  to  gain  clearance  to  bring 
up  the  resolution  today,  as  the  Presi- 
dent departs  for  Venice:  but  that.  too. 
was  objected  to. 

LRTm  TO  passmairr 
As  a  result.  Senator  D'Amato  and  I 
decided  to  write  the  President  directly, 
urging  him  to  press  Chancellor  Kohl 
hard  on  this  issue.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  letter  that 
Senator  D'Amato  and  I  sent  to  the 
President  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobs,  as  follows: 

UjB.  Skkatk, 
OmcB  or  THX  Rkpoblicam  LBAoaa. 

WoMhinffUm,  DC.  June  2.  1987. 
The  PaaantBHT. 
The  White  Houte. 
WoMhinoton.  DC 

DsAB  Um.  PKUUtarr.  As  you  prepare  to 
depart  for  the  Venice  Summit,  we  urge  that 
you  place  high  on  your  agenda  for  talks 
with  West  German  Chancellor  Kohl  the 
need  for  speedy  action  by  Bonn  to  extradite 
sccuaed  terrorist  Mohammed  Hamartfi  to 
the  United  SUtea. 

Hamadei  has  been  charged  with  and  in- 
<Ucted  for  murder  and  other  crimes  In  this 
country.  Our  extradition  request— made 
under  clearly  established  terms  of  our  bilat- 
eral extradition  treaty— has  been  with  the 
West  Germans  for  about  five  months.  Now 
we  see  reports  that  the  Bonn  Government 
may  actually  be  negotiating  a  deal  with 
Iran,  under  which  Hamadei  would  not  be 
extradited;  would  have  his  "wrlsU  slapped" 


in  a  sham  trial  In  Bonn:  and  then  would  be 
swapped  for  West  German  nationals  kid- 
napped in  Beirut. 

That  outcome  would  be  totally  unaccept- 
able to  us  snd.  we  believe,  to  the  Serutte  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  easy  to  talk  tough  about  terroriam.  It 
Is  harder  to  act  tough,  when  the  time 
comea.  Now  is  the  time  for  West  Germany 
to  act  tough;  to  do  what  is  right.  And  now  is 
the  time  for  us  to  make  clear  that,  if  West 
Germany  is  party  to  an  arrangement  under 
which  Hamadei  is  not  brou^t  to  justice,  it 
inevitably  will  have  a  negative  impact  on 
our  bilateral  relations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Altohss  D'Amato. 
BoaDoLB. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
lot  of  tough  talk  about  terrorism.  But 
talk  is  cheap.  Now  it  is  time  for  Bonn 
to  put  up  or  shut  up. 

The  West  Germans  hold  this  person, 
who  is  accused  of  the  most  disgusting 
crimes.  We  have  asked  for  his  extradi- 
tion, under  procedures  clearly  laid  out 
In  our  Extradition  Treaty  with  West 
Germany.  There  ia  no  excuse— no 
excuse  wliatsoever- for  Boim's  refusal 
to  extradite. 

Mr.  President  ought  to  make  that 
point  to  Kohl— directly,  frankly,  no 
punches  pulled.  Either  West  Germany 
does  what  is  right  and  sensible:  or,  in- 
evitably, there  will  be  serious  reper- 
cussions for  otir  bilateral  relations. 

Mr.  President  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  3,  I  spoke  on  the  Senate  floor 
concerning  information  from  very  reli- 
able sources  that  the  West  German 
Government  may  not  extradite  Mo- 
hanuned  HamadeL  Hamadei  is 
charged  with  cold-bloodedly  killing 
Navy  Diver  Robert  Stethem  during 
the  hijacking  of  TWA  flight  847 
nearly  2  yeara  ago. 

Since  then,  we  have  repeatedly 
asked  the  German  Government  these 
questions:  Where  does  the  Hamadei 
case  stand?  Is  it  in  the  courts?  With 
the  prosecutor?  At  the  foreign  minis- 
try? Where?  We  have  received  no  an- 
swers. 

Today.  President  Reagan  left  for  the 
economic  summit  in  Venice.  Before  he 
left,  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  and  I  sent  the  President  a  letter 
strongly  urging  him  to  make  unmis- 
takably clear  to  Chancellor  Kohl  of 
West  Germany  that  the  American 
people  want  Mohammed  Hamadei  ex- 
tradited, and  to  reiterate  that  any- 
thing less  than  fuU  prosecution  of  Ha- 
madei for  the  senseless  murder  of  an 
American  citizen  would  have  serious 
consequences  for  the  relationship  of 
our  two  nations. 

It  ia  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent deliver  this  important  message  to 
the  West  German  Chancellor  before  it 
is  too  late. 

Since  April,  65  Senatora  have  signed 
on  as  cosponsora  to  a  resolution  urging 
this  course  of  action. 
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In  early  April,  I  was  hoping  that  the 
German  Government  would  provide 
reassurances  that  it  was  going  to  ex- 
tradite Hamadei.  as  its  Ambassador. 
Mr.  Van  Well,  had  originally  indicated 
it  would. 

No  such  assurances  have  been  forth- 
coming. Instead,  we  learned  this  week 
that  a  German  negotiator  has  held 
talks  in  Iran  concerning  a  possible  deal 
with  the  terrorists.  The  only  point  of 
dispute  with  the  terrorists.  i4>parently. 
is  how  light  Hamadei's  sentoioe  shall 
be.  The  German  Government  is  re- 
portedly prepared  to  try  Hamadei  on 
minor  charges  rather  than  extradite 
him  to  the  United  States. 

Such  a  deal  must  not  be  concluded. 
We  must  not  permit  terrorists,  hijack- 
ers, and  kldnapen  to  thwart  the  rule 
of  law. 

The  facts  of  this  case  are  clear.  Har 
madei  was  arrested  by  the  Germans  on 
January  13,  1987.  At  that  time,  the 
Germans  indicated  they  would  not 
prosecute,  but  would  extradite  him  to 
the  United  States  to  stand  trial  for 
much  more  serious  crimes:  air  piracy: 
resulting  in  mtirder.  hostage  takinr. 
conspiracy:  and  the  other  offenses  for 
which  he  was  Indicted  in  November 
1985  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Then,  two  German  nationals  were 
taken  hostage,  and  everything 
changed. 

Now  it  seems,  the  hUai^en  and  the 
kldnapen  may  prevalL  If  we  stand  by. 
and  do  nothing,  they  wilL 

Under  the  extradition  treaty  azul  its 
other  agreements  with  the  United 
States,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many has  two  basic  choices.  It  can  ex- 
tradite Hamadei  to  the  United  SUtes 
or  prosecute  him  under  German  law 
for  comparable  crimes. 

We  are  insisting  on  extradition  for 
two  basic  reasons: 

First.  Anything  less  will  be  caving  in 
to  the  demands  of  the  Iddnapers:  and 
Second.  The  equities  favor  prosecu- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Robert 
Stethem  was  an  American  citizen:  Ha- 
madei is  charged  with  far  more  serious 
crimes  here:  and  our  conspiracy  law 
off  era  a  better  opportunity  for  a  full 
and  fair  trial. 

I  am  not  proud  of  our  having  traded 
arms  for  hostages.  The  West  Germans, 
however,  should  surely  leam  from  our 
mistake,  and  not  repeat  it.  To  do  oth- 
erwise would  render  hostage  the  rule 
of  law  Itself. 


NUCLEAR  TESTING  TREATIES 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  President 
Reagan  on  the  threshold  test  ban  and 
the  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  trea- 
ties. The  President  believes  that  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  treaties  at 
this  time  would  be  unprodtictive.  How- 
ever, he  is  optimistic  about  the  pros- 
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IMcta  for  nefotUUnc  effective  v«iflc»- 
tloo.  and  proeeedlnc  to  rmtiflcatkm  of 
TTBT  and  PNKT.  At  the  Moeoow 
meeCinc  between  Secretary  Shulta  and 
Soviet  l^>^elgn  Mlnkter  Shevardnadw 
tbe  SoTleti  Indicated  that  they  are 
wQllnc  to  ooooentrate  on  TTBT  and 
PMXT  verification  In  the  meetings  of 
nuclear  teetlnc  experts.  The  President 
writes  that  "If  they  follow  through  on 
thto  agreement.  It  could  mark  a  genu- 
ine Soviet  willingness  to  negotiate  the 
verification  tanprovementa  which  will 
permit  final  ratification  of  the  trea- 


Ai  he  seeks  effective  verification, 
the  President  believes  that  passage  of 
the  Bvans-Kassebaum  resolution 
which  Is  now  on  the  calendar  would 
send  the  right  message  to  the  Soviets. 
If  this  resolution  can  help  those  nego- 
HfttfMM  along.  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  take  it  up  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  commend  the  President's  letter  to 
my  colleagues  and  ask  that  It  be  print- 
ed In  the  Rsooao. 

The  letter  follows: 

Thb  Warn  Hooss. 
WaahinaUm.  DC  Maw  1%  l»»7. 

Bon.  ROSSKT  DOLB. 

IttrmMean  Leader, 

05.  Senete.  Wmaktnoton,  DC. 

Obab  Bos:  Thank  you  for  your  March  11 
letter  aettint  forth  your  tboushu  on  the 
beat  way  to  proceed  with  respect  to  Senate 
coMMeratlon  of  tbe  Thrcabold  Teat  Ban 
Treaty  (TTBT)  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear 
EzploakxM  Treaty  (PlfET).  My  poalUon  on 
ratification  of  theae  treatlea  haa  remained 
ii»i»i«M«f«wi  throughout  our  recent  dlacua- 
■taw.  I  believe  the  treatlea  should  not  be 
ratified  wtthout  algniflcant  verification  Im- 
le'fiTPHiffnta 

Deaplte  this  belief.  In  October.  I  asreed  to 
submit  the  treaties  to  the  Senate  and  to 
work  with  the  Senate  on  a  reaervatlon  to 
ensure  they  would  not  take  effect  untU  they 
were  effective  verifiable.  I  took  this  step 
for  two  reasons.  First.  I  sought  to  avoid  a 
de*lalve  issue  between  myself  and  the  Con- 
greas  on  the  eve  of  my  meetint  with  Gener- 
al Secretary  Oorbachey.  Second.  I  hoped  to 
make  It  clear  to  the  Soviets  that,  whatever 
our  dlfferenoes  on  details,  the  Senate  and  I 
were  united  on  the  need  for  effective  verUI- 
catkm. 

In  preparlnc  my  reoommendatlona,  which 
I  submitted  to  the  Senate  tn  January.  I 
sousht  to  work  doaely  with  the  Senate  For- 
dgn  Relations  Committee.  Several  details  of 
my  January  propoaal  were  baaed  on  susgea- 
tlons  from  that  Committee.  During  the 
oourae  of  Senate  consideration  of  this 
matter,  there  has  been  substantial  disagree- 
ment over  the  question  of  requiring  an  addi- 
tional Senate  vote  on  the  improved  vertfica- 
tlon  prooedurea  to  be  negotiated.  Dropping 
the  important  constitutional  safeguard  of 
two-step  ratification  could  suggest  that  the 
enhanced  verification  provisions  to  l>e  nego- 
tiated were  leas  Important  than  the  rest  of 
the  treaties  or  that  thoae  provlslona  remain- 
ing to  t>e  negotiated  could  simply  t>e  ap- 
proved in  advance.  Such  an  outcome  would 
clearly  not  be  in  our  interests. 

My  consistent  position  has  been  that  any 
arrangements  (or  ratification  must  provide 
for  essential  verification  Improvements,  but 
that  I  am  willing  to  be  flexible  on  the  exact 
approach.  Because  I  remain  seriously  con- 
cerned about  verification.  I  could  not  agree 


to  stanply  drop  the  second  advice  and  con- 
sent vote  as  Senator  Byrd  has  suggested 
without  some  alternate  way  of  eiwurlng 
that  appropriate  verification  provisions 
result  Unfortunately.  It  has  not  been  possi- 
ble to  devise  an  approach  that  would  meet 
our  twin  concerns  of  proper  constitutional 
procedure  and  effective  verlflcatkH)  without 
two«tep  ratification. 

Ohren  this  fact.  I  agree  with  the  Malority 
Leader  that  further  consideration  of  theae 
treatlea  at  this  time  would  be  unproductive. 
This  Is  particularly  true  following  the 
recent  meeting  In  Moacow  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  his  Soviet  counterpart. 
At  that  meeting,  the  Soviets  agreed  with 
Secretary  Shulta  to  have  our  experts  focus 
on  verification  In  their  discussions  tn 
Geneva.  If  they  follow  through  on  this 
agreement.  It  could  mark  a  genuine  Soviet 
wUllngneas  to  negotiate  the  verification  Im- 
provemenU  which  will  permit  final  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaties. 

I  also  agree  that  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion proposed  by  the  Republican  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  would 
send  a  strong  message  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  the  United  SUtes.  while  committed  to 
the  objectives  and  obligations  of  the  treaties 
and  eager  to  see  them  ratified.  Is  not  pre- 
pared to  abandon  the  requirement  for  effec- 
tive verification.  I  would  welcome  such  a 
step  by  the  Senate. 

I  appreciate  the  strong  support  you  have 
given  me  and  our  national  security  Interest 
on  this  matter.  I  can  certainly  endorse  the 
approach  you  suggest. 
Sincerely. 

Rom. 


MORNINO  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  11:30  ajn..  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  rec- 
ognised. 


NIXON-KISSINOER  RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS FOR  ARMS  CONTROL 
MOSTLY  RIGHT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday.  April  26,  the  Washington 
Poet  carried  an  article  from  former 
President  Nixon  and  former  Secretary 
of  State  Kissinger.  That  article  de- 
serves the  attention  of  all  of  us.  The 
article  deals  with  the  pending  arms 
control  negotiations  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Many  Seiuttors  will  disagree  with  it. 
Both  the  former  President  and  the 
former  Secretary  of  State  are  contro- 
versial figures.  But  they  have  had  un- 
matched experience  in  dealing  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  arms  control  and 
in  doing  so  with  success  They  are  con- 
vinced that  there  will  be  a  new  super- 
power agreement  on  arms  control 
achieved  this  year.  They  say,  however, 
that  it  is  an  open  question— whether 
the  superpowers  will  sign  an  agree- 
ment that  will  strengthen  the  pros- 
pects of  peace  or  an  agreement  that 
"could  create  the  most  profound  crisis 


of  the  NATO  alliance  in  ita  40-year 
history."  Mi.  President,  it  is  because 
the  former  President  and  his  Secre- 
tary of  State  are  concerned  about  the 
danger  of  such  a  crisis  that  they  have 
chosen  to  speak  out  together  for  the 
first  time  since  both  of  them  left 
office. 

What  so  deeply  concerns  these  men 
about  the  prospective  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union?  They  are  concerned 
that  the  sharp  reduction  or  elimina- 
tion of  intermediate  nuclear  weapcms 
from  Western  Europe  and  the  possible 
follow-on  elimination  of  short-range 
missiles  and  even  tactical  missiles 
would  cut  the  heart  out  of  the  "flexi- 
ble response"  doctrine  that  has  been 
the  bedrock  basis  for  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe  for  more  than  30 
years.  They  envision  the  possibility 
thst  the  Soviet  superiority  in  conven- 
tional military  weapons,  specifically  in 
tanks,  planes,  and  artillery,  might 
enable  the  armies  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
to  sweep  through  Western  Evu-ope  in  a 
few  weeks.  As  long  as  NATO  has  tacti- 
cal, short-range  and  medliun-range  nu- 
clear weapons  deployed  and  ready  to 
fire,  the  Soviet  Union  knows  that 
NATO  could  stop  their  attack  by  a 
low-level,  tactical  and  shortened 
medliun-range  nuclear  missile  defense 
aimed  at  troop  concentrations,  supply 
depots,  and  transportation  centers. 

Nixon  and  Kissinger  reason  that  the 
deployment  of  such  a  mediiun-  and 
low-level  nuclear  force  would  convince 
the  U.SJS.R.  that  NATO  means  busi- 
ness, that  it  could  and  would,  if  neces- 
sary, go  low-level  nuclear  to  stop  a 
Soviet  conventional  attack.  Therefore, 
the  attack  wotild  fall.  Purihermore,  if 
the  Soviets  responded  to  such  a  low- 
level  nuclear  defense  with  an  all-out 
strike  with  their  massive  long-range 
ICBM's  against  American  targets,  any 
President  would  surely  retaliate  and 
there  would  be  nothing  but  losers. 

So.  what  happens  if  the  lower  level 
nuclear  weapons  come  out  of  Western 
Europe  on  boths  sides?  The  Kissinger- 
Nixon  scenario  might,  indeed,  develop. 
There  are  two  reasons,  however,  why 
it  might  not.  First,  the  nature  of  the 
U.S.  nuclear  deterrent  is  mobile,  not 
stationary.  And  that  makes  an  enor- 
mous difference.  The  United  States 
can  bring  its  nuclear-warhead-carrying 
submarines  right  up  to  the  border  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  can  fly  its  nucle- 
ar-warhead-carrying lx)mbers  into  the 
Western  European  battle  area.  Since 
75  percent  of  all  the  United  States  im- 
mense nuclear  deterrent  is  submarine 
and  bomber  based,  the  reduction  or 
elimination  of  middle  and  lower  range 
nuclear  weapons  does  not  significantly 
enfeeble  the  massive  NATO  deterrent. 

If  this  Senator  is  wrong— and  obvi- 
ously these  two  wise  experts  would  dis- 
agree with  my  analysis— there  is  a 
second  course  we  can  pursue.  And  we 
should.  It  is  a  course  the  Nixon-Klssin- 


ger  article  Itself  recommends.  We 
should  negotiate  a  linkage  for  any  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  the  smaller 
ntKlear  weapons  in  Eiut>pe  to  the  ne- 
gotiation of  a  iMdance  of  conventional 
military  forces  between  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  As  the  Nlxon-Klsslnger 
article  proposes,  it  would  be  wise  to  tie 
this  negotiation  into  the  nuclear 
weapon  reduction  that  Gorbachev  is 
now  pushing.  Superficially  this  might 
appear  to  be  a  mission  impossible. 
Why  would  the  Soviet  Union  negotiate 
a  reduction  in  the  one  distinct  and  ac- 
knowledged military  advantage  they 
now  so  clearly  hold? 

The  answer  must  be  very  obvious  to 
Mr.  GortMtchev.  Here  we  have  a  coun- 
try, the  Soviet  Union,  suffering  far 
more  than  the  United  States  from  the 
bimlen  of  supporilng  a  huge  military 
force.  With  half  as  prtxluctive  an  econ- 
omy, the  Soviets  are  spending  more 
than  twice  as  much  of  their  total  eco- 
nomic prtxluction  as  the  United  States 
must  spend  to  maintain  their  king-size 
military.  And  where  does  that  military 
spending  go?  A  huge  85  percent  of  the 
Soviet's  military  spending  goes  to  de- 
veloping, producing,  manning  and 
m«tTitA<Tiiny  Strictly  conventional 
weapons.  There  can  be  no  big,  major 
relief  for  the  Soviet  economy:  no  real 
chance  to  grow  and  develop;  no  im- 
provement in  living  standards  for  the 
Russian  people;  no  big  progress  for 
Soviet  science  and  technology  until 
some  of  this  huge  burden  is  lifted.  If 
the  Soviets  agree  to  a  tank-for-tank 
and  plane-for-plane  and  ship-for-ship 
cutback  in  their  conventional  military 
force,  in  tandem  with  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  their  military  manpower, 
they  could  enormously  ease  this  huge 
cost  on  their  burdened  economy  and 
people.  They  could  still  retain  the  oh- 
so-convinclng  deterrent  of  their  great 
nuclear  arsenaL  Here  is  the  kind  of 
agreement  that  could  permit  further 
progressive  reductions  of  both  nuclear 
and  conventional  military  forces  on 
both  sides  down  to  the  lowest  level 
consistent  with  credible  deterrence. 

So,  yes,  the  agreement  to  reduce  or 
even  eliminate  low-level  nuclear  weap- 
ons from  Ehirope  should  proceed;  but 
as  Nixon  and  Kissinger  have  recom- 
mended, it  should  proceed  in  tandem 
with  the  elimination  of  the  vast  Soviet 
conventional  military  superiority. 
Here  is  an  arms  control  agreement 
that  would  in  the  long  nm  greatly 
benefit  both  sides. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  former  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  former  Secretary  Kis- 
singer to  which  I  have  referred  from 
the  April  26  Washington  Post  be  print- 
ed in  the  RccoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RcooRO,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  26,  1987] 

All  Abms  AoRxncxirr— om  Two  CoHomoHS 

(By  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Henry  A. 

Kissinger) 

President  Reagan  has  a  historic  opportu- 
nity to  take  a  major  step  forward  In  Ameri- 
can-Soviet relations.  There  Is  little  doubt 
that  a  summit  meeting  will  occur  this  year 
and  that  an  arms  control  agreement  will  be 
signed.  But  whether  this  leads  to  a  break- 
through toward  peace  depends  on  whether 
it  is  the  right  kind  of  a  deal.  That  is  still  an 
open  question. 

How  did  we  reach  this  point?  There  are 
two  principal  factors. 

The  first  is  Reagan's  success  in  restoring 
American  self-respect  and  military  strength. 
He  haa  made  tbe  United  States  worth  nego- 
tiating with.  No  one  can  deny  the  decisive 
role  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  in 
bringing  the  Soviets  to  the  negotiating 
table. 

The  second  is  that  General  Secretary  Gor- 
bachev needs  a  deaL  He  wants  a  relaxation 
of  tensions  with  the  West  In  order  to  pursue 
his  desperately  needed  domestic  reforms. 

All  attention  is  now  focused  on  the  possi- 
bility of  an  agreement  on  medium-  and 
short-range  missiles.  With  respect  to 
medium-range  missiles,  Gorbachev  offers  to 
give  up  923  warheads  on  SS-20  missiles  if  we 
give  up  316  warheads  on  Pershing  II  and 
cruise  missiles.  He  has  also  offered  to  de- 
stroy 142  shortrange  SS-12/22s  and  S&-23s. 
Each  side  would  retain  100  warheads  on 
medium-range  missiles,  with  Moscow's  based 
in  Soviet  Asia  and  ours  in  the  United  States. 
It  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true— an 
offer  we  apparently  cannot  refuse. 

Why  does  a  leader  whose  entire  career  was 
In  the  Communist  Party  with  its  emphasis 
on  balance  of  power  offer  apparently  un- 
equal reductions?  Gorbachev  is  by  far  the 
ablest  of  all  Soviet  leaders  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  He  has  an  acute  Intelligence, 
a  forceful  presence  and  a  contagious  chair- 
man. He  is  making  some  bold  domestic  re- 
forms. But  this  does  not  mean  he  is  a  phi- 
lanthropist. He  knows  that  the  Soviet  cuts 
do  not  reduce  in  any  significant  manner  the 
Soviet  capacity  to  attack  Europe  with  nucle- 
ar weapons  and  that  they  Increase  the 
Soviet  conventional  threat  to  Europe.  He 
seeks  to  advance  the  calculated  purpose  of 
weakening  the  ties  between  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe  and  between 
Germany  and  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

If  we  strike  the  wrong  kind  of  deal,  we 
could  create  the  most  profound  crisis  of  the 
NATO  alliance  In  its  40-year  history— an  al- 
liance sustained  by  seven  administrations  of 
both  parties.  Because  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  danger,  we  who  have  at- 
tended several  summits  and  engaged  In 
many  negotiations  with  Soviet  leaders  are 
speaking  out  Jointly  for  the  first  time  since 
both  of  us  left  office. 

When  NATO  was  created,  faced  with  Mos- 
cow's massive  conventional  superiority,  the 
allies  chose  to  confront  Soviet  manpower  by 
threatening  to  respond  to  a  Soviet  conven- 
tional attack  with  nuclear  weapons.  So  long 
as  the  United  States  had  superiority  in  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons,  that  strategy  was 
credible.  But  since  the  late  1970s  the  Soviet 
strategic  arsenal  has  grown  to  equal,  and  In 
land-based  missiles  to  exceed,  that  of  the 
United  States.  This  meant  that  a  nuclear 
war  would  Involve  scores  of  millions  of 
American  casualties  in  a  matter  of  hours. 
We  need  not  debate  whether  an  American 
president  would  under  these  circumstances 
initiate  strategic  nuclear  war  in  response  to 
an  attack  on  Europe.  It  is  enough  to  recog- 


nize that  If  the  Soviets  believe  be  might  not, 
deterrence  could  falL 

That  is  why  NATO  developed  a  doctrine- 
flexible  response— which  would  permit  a 
graduated  application  of  Its  nuclear  power. 
Medium-  and  short-range  mlilles  placed  on 
the  oonttxient  of  Europe  restored  the  credi- 
bility of  the  threat  of  nuclear  retaliation,  if 
only  because  the  Soriets  had  to  cahnilate 
that  the  United  States  would  not  permit 
them  to  be  overrun  without  using  them. 
This  was  especially  Important  for  the  Feder- 
al Republic  of  Germany,  which,  unlike 
France  and  Britain,  has  no  nuclear  weapons 
and,  unlike  Italy,  has  large  Soviet  armies  on 
its  borders.  Three  years  ago,  NATO  govern- 
ments overcame  bitter  Soriet-sponsored 
demonstrations  to  deploy  these  medium- 
range  missiles. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  in  the  late  1970s  the 
deployment  of  those  weapons  was  Justified 
solely  on  the  ground  that  they  were  needed 
to  t>alance  the  new  Soviet  SS-20  missilea 
and  that  Western  statesmen  said  a  with- 
drawal of  the  SS-20S  would  permit  us  to 
withdraw  our  missiles  as  welL  In  fact,  theae 
missiles  were  not  needed  to  offset  their 
equivalents.  Their  real  function  was  to  dis- 
courage Soviet  nuclear  blackmail  of  Europe 
by  whatever  weapon  from  whatever  location 
and  to  raise  the  risk  of  nuclear  retaliation 
by  NATO  to  Soriet  conventional  attack. 
They  dosed  a  gap  in  deterrence  caused  by 
the  apocalyptic  nature  of  strategic  nuclear 
war. 

The  Soviets'  strategy  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n  has  been  to  exploit  the  West's 
fear  of  nuclear  weapons  by  calling  repeated- 
ly for  their  eventual  abolition.  If  we  acqui- 
esce In  this  strategy,  we  will  create  a  far 
more  dangerous  world.  Any  Western  leader 
who  indiilges  in  the  Soviets'  disingenuous 
fantasies  of  a  nuclear-free  world  courts  un- 
imaginable perils. 

If  we  eliminate  American  medium-  and 
short-range  forces  in  Europe  without  re- 
dressing the  conventional  Imbalance,  the 
Soviet  nuclear  threat  to  Europe  wlU  remain, 
and  the  nuclear  threat  to  Europe  will 
remain,  and  the  gap  in  deterrence  to  con- 
ventional attack  will  be  reopened.  Even 
after  the  proposed  reductions  the  entire 
Soviet  nuclear  arsenal  of  19,000  warheads 
can.  If  the  Soviet  Union  chooses,  be  aimed 
at  Western  Europe  from  the  Soviet  Union  a 
few  hundred  miles  away.  But  glvm  the  cata- 
strophic consequences  of  general  nuclear 
war,  the  credibility  of  the  strategic  U.S. 
threat  ia  eroding,  all  the  more  so  If  it  must 
be  initiated  on  behalf  of  distant  allies  and 
after  we  have  Just  withdrawn  our  strategic 
missiles  across  an  ocean. 

Deterrence  cannot  be  based  on  either  U.S. 
battlefield  nuclear  weapons,  because  their 
range  is  too  short,  or  on  tactical  bombers, 
because  of  the  formidable  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses. Reliance  on  battlefield  nuclear  weap- 
ons has  two  other  disadvantages.  It  stakes 
the  nuclear  threat  on  the  nuclear  weapons 
most  difficult  to  control  by  civilian  leaders. 
Above  all  it  would  confine  the  use  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  In  effect  to  German  solL 

Faced  with  such  prospects  no  German 
government  will  be  able  to  resist  for  long 
the  siren  song  of  denuclearization,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  acquisition  of  nuclear 
weapons,  on  the  other.  And  this  in  turn 
would  leave  American  forces  In  Europe 
without  adequate  nuclear  protection. 

In  retrospect,  NATO  should  not  have  of- 
fered the  zero  option  in  the  late  1970s.  But 
we  have  crossed  that  bridge.  The  Soviets 
have  accepted  our  offer.  But  it  would  be  a 
profound  mistake  to  conclude  the  agree- 
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at  In  ita  ptmmA  f  onn.  We  must  Inaiat  on 
mt  taMt  two  eoodtUoBK 

1  no  iiilMllw  in  Ai>»:  W*  muat  d«niand 
that  the  MTO  option  oHmtnatw  all  intonnodl- 
ato-niw*  mtarilw  wuiMwIdt.  Prom  just 
beyond  tba  Ural  Mountains.  Soviet  88-30 
m^nrs  oouM  still  reaefa  Oennany  and. 
betaw  motme.  could  quickly  be  moved  Into 
posmcu  tbat  tbraatsB  all  o(  Burope.  Also. 
gl««B  the  enonnous  Soviet  nuclear  ataenal. 
the  sole  Soviet  puipoM  In  retalninc  100  war- 
head In  Asia  to  to  IntlnldaU  Oilna.  Japan 
and  Korea  with  American  acquleeeence.  Fi- 
nally, by  pemUttliw  100  warbeaite  In  Asia, 
the  verlfleatlan  problem  beoones  enonnous 
(MicaMni  that  would  allow  Moaoow  to  main- 
tain Ita  production  Unas  and  teat  firings. 

1.  linkace  to  conventional  balance:  Since 
the  mIssOes  reductloos  are  slated  to  take 
place  over  nve  years,  we  should  link  the 
final  phase  of  withdrawals  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  huge  Soviet  conventional  aupert- 
orlty.  The  agreement  must  provide  that  ne- 
gotlatkKM  to  this  end  be^  Immediately 
and  be  wnvt'"**'!  before  the  final  phase  of 
mtosUe  withdrawal  begtaiB.  In  particular,  we 
must  Insist  on  the  right  of  equal  numbers  of 
short-range  missiles  until  the  conventional 
balance  Is  established.  Otherwise,  removing 
medium-  and  short-range  nuclear  weapiMts 
would  simply  make  Kurope  safe  for  conven- 


Our  negotiators  must  hold  their  ground 
on  theee  points.  No  deal  is  better  than  a  bad 
deaL  But  that  is  not  our  choice.  We  can 
reach  a  good  deal,  for  both  sides,  if  we 
always  keep  In  mind  tbat  Gorbachev  needs 
a  deal  as  much  as  we  do.  Indeed,  if  he  Is 
genuinely  interested  In  peace,  he  should 
want  an  agreement  that  Increases  the  secu- 
rity of  both  sides.  Unilateral  concessions 
now  may  bring  a  temporary  restate  but  only 
at  the  cost  of  grave  risks  later. 

In  addition  to  arms  control.  It  Is  vital  that 
a  aummlt  convened  to  sign  a  missile  agree- 
ment deal  with  the  major  poUtkal  VS.- 
Soviet  Issues.  If  summitry  Is  to  promote  the 
chances  of  peace,  the  superpowers  must  sd- 
dreas  the  potential  causes  of  war.  It  Is  not 
weapons  that  cause  war,  but  rather  the  po- 
litical differences  that  lead  to  the  use  of 
those  weapons.  Therefore,  when  Reagan 
and  Gorbachev  meet,  there  must  be  signifi- 
cant progress  toward  resolving  key  political 
iHuea.  such  ss  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Af- 
ghanistan. Soviet  arms  shipments  to  Nicara- 
gua and  Soviet-sponsored  subversion  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Gorbachev  has  taken  the  first 
steps  toward  reform  at  home  but  tiss  not  re- 
treated one  Inch  from  Moscow's  posture 
abroad.  Indeed,  his  policy  can  be  said  to  be  a 
subtler  implemenUtlon  of  historic  Soviet 
patterns.  He  has  crttidaed  Breahnev,  but  he 
still  enforces  the  Breahnev  Doctrine. 

Every  president  has  an  understandable 
desire  to  ensure  his  place  in  history  ss  a 
peacemaker.  But  he  must  always  remember 
that  however  he  may  be  hailed  in  today's 
headlines,  the  judgment  of  tomorrow's  his- 
tory would  severely  condemn  a  false  peace. 
If  President  Reagan  stands  firm  for  the 
principles  that  he  has  maintained  so  stead- 
fastly throughout  his  career,  he  will  be  able 
to  sign  the  right  sgreement  and  make  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  real  peace  in  the  world. 
Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  Preaident.  I 
guggest  the  abaence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


THIRTEEN  QUESTIONS  ON 
LEVIN-NUNN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  so- 
caUed  Levln-Ntmn  amendment  has 
stopped  the  defense  authorisation  bill 
in  its  tracks,  and  sparked  an  arcane 
legal  debate  in  the  Senate.  Volumes  of 
legal  discussion  cloak  the  important 
issues  at  stake. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
QuATLSl  has  circulated  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  which  shows  why  Levln- 
Nunn  must  be  dropped  with  clear  an- 
swers to  IS  straightforward  questions. 
I  commend  this  letter  to  my  colleagues 
and  ask  that  It  be  printed  In  the 
Raooas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobd.  as  follows: 

U.S.  SSMATS, 

WaahingUm.  DC,  May  20.  1»»7. 

DiAa  CoLLBAOVK  This  la  the  second  of  sev- 
eral letters  to  explain  why  the  Levln-Nunn 
provtaion  (Section  233)  should  be  dropped 
from  the  National  Defense  AuthorisaUon 
Act  for  Fiscal  Tear  1S88  and  I9S9. 

Several  arguments  have  been  made  to  try 
and  sustain  this  provision's  Inclusion  In  the 
bilL  As  the  attached  question  and  answer 
sheet  makes  clear,  however,  each  of  these 
arguments  is  unsound. 

I  hope  the  attached  will  help  guide  the 
debate  on  the  floor.  If  you  have  any  ques- 
tions or  would  like  to  help  in  opposing  the 
Levin-Nunn  provision,  please  contact  me  or 
my  military  assistant.  Henry  Sokolski  at 
334-M3S. 

Sincerely. 

DamQvatlb. 
U.S.  Senator. 

1.  Is  the  Levin-Nunn  language  unconstitu- 
Uonal? 

Tea.  on  two  counts. 

First,  it  is  the  executive  branch— not  Con- 
gress— that  interprets  and  implements  trea- 
ties after  they've  been  conditioned  and  then 
approved  for  ratification  by  the  Senate. 

And  second,  while  Congress  can  legisla- 
tively protest  the  way  In  which  s  preaident 
tias  Interpreted  a  treaty.  It  can  only  do  so 
after  the  President  has  set  his  InterpreU- 
tion  in  motion. 

2.  Can't  the  Senate  Interpret  Ratified 
TreaUes? 

Only  when  It  considers  implementing  leg- 
islation specifically  required  by  the  treaty 
itself  (e.g..  treaties  that  require  annual 
funding  of  a  specific  Institution).  Otherwise 
the  Senate  has  no  authority  to  Interpret 
ratified  treaties.  Only  the  president  can  do 
so. 

"AttempU  by  the  Senate  to  withdraw, 
modify  or  Interpret  (a  ratified  treaty)  .  .  . 
have  no  legal  weight."  wrote  Louis  Henkin 
in  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Constitution. 
"Nor  hss  the  Senate  any  authoritative  voice 
In  interpreting  a  treaty  or  in  terminating 
It." 

The  Supreme  Court  likewise  has  ruled 
that  the  Senate  has  no  authority  to  Inter- 
pret treaties  they've  already  consented  to. 
As  It  noted.  In  Fourteen  Diamond  Rings  v. 
US  183  US  176.  "The  meaning  of  <s>  treaty 
cannot  be  controlled  by  subsequent  explana- 
tions of  some  of  those  who  may  have  voted 
to  ratify  it,"  .  .  .  The  Senate  has  no  right  to 
ratify  (a)  treaty  and  (then)  Introduce  new 
terms  Into  it.  wtUch  shaU  be  obligatory  upon 
the  other  power." 


3.  Does  the  Levin-Nunn  actually  Interpret 
the  ABM  Treaty? 

Tea.  While  tu  supporters  say  It  only 
qxiotes  the  treaty.  lU  provisions  neverthe- 
less have  the  net  effect  of  lntert>rettng  it. 
The  reason  why  U  simple:  Levln-Nunn  selec- 
tively quotes  from  one  part  of  the  treaty 
(Article  V)  as  if  lU  strictures  covered  8DI 
but  It  ignores  Agreed  Statement  D  that  ex- 
plidUy  speaks  to  futuristic  technologies 
such  ss  8DI. 

By  doing  so  the  amendment  emphatically 
promotes  the  narrow  Interpretation  of  the 
treaty  while  fencing  money  for  any  move 
toward  the  broad  interpretation. 

4.  Is  Levin-Nunn  in  effect  a  one-house 
veto? 

In  practice,  yea.  It  still.  In  effect,  gives  one 
house  of  Congress  effective  veto  power  over 
a  presidential  prerogative. 

In  fact,  it  adds  Insult  to  Injury  here  by  al- 
lowing the  House  veto  power  over  the  exec- 
utive branch's  right  to  Interpret  and  Imple- 
ment ratified  treatlea. 

Under  constitutional  procedures.  If  the 
president  acts  on  a  signed  treaty  and  funds 
a  specific  program  in  a  way  that  Congress 
opposes.  Congress  can  then— and  only 
then— pass  a  law  to  stop  that  funding. 

A  law.  however,  requires  a  majority  of 
both  houses  and  then  two-thirds  of  both 
houses  if  the  president  vetoes  the  bill. 

Levin-Nunn  would  block  the  president 
before  he  acts  and— by  forcing  him  to  seek  a 
joint  congressional  resolution  of  approval 
before  moving  forward  under  a  broad 
treaty— give  one  house  veto  power. 

5.  Without  Levin-Nimn.  wouldn't  Congress 
be  signing  a  "blank  check"  for  SDI? 

Absolutely  not.  In  fact,  under  current  law. 
Congress  can  control  SDI  spending  directly. 
The  procedure  Is  simple.  If.  at  some  point  In 
the  future,  the  White  House  conducts  SDI 
experiments  that  would  violate  the  narrow 
interpretation.  Congress  at  that  point  can 
step  in  and  condition  its  funding— or  halt 
SDI  spending  altogether. 

0.  Isn't  Levln-Nunn  the  same  as  Congress' 
fencing  of  MX  money  in  1982? 

Not  at  all.  When  Congress  fenced  money 
for  the  UX.  missUe  in  1982.  it  simply  re- 
quired the  president  to  report  his  decision 
on  a  basing  mcxle  and  allow  that  report  to 
sit  t>efore  Congress  for  30  days. 

The  MX  fencing  language  did  not  require 
a  joint  resolution  of  approval  for  the  presi- 
dent to  move  forward  with  MX  deployment. 

Also,  unlike  Levln-Nunn— which  quotes 
the  ABM  Treaty  and.  In  effect,  tries  to  legis- 
late a  specific  Interpretation— the  MX  fenc- 
ing language  did  not  in  any  way  refer  to  or 
suggest  a  specific  tnterpretaUon  of  SALT  or 
any  other  treaty. 

In  addition,  the  MX  fencing  language  was 
agreed  to  by  the  administration  In  advance 
and  supported  by  Congress  because,  at  the 
time,  all  concerned  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  the  MX  would  be  based  properly. 

7.  Isn't  the  treaty  ambiguous? 

The  treaty's  words  are  themselves  quite 
clear 

Article  II  defines  ABM  systems  as  systems 
to  counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles  or 
their  elemenU  In  flight  trajectory,  currently 
consisting  of  ABM  Interceptor  missiles. 
ABM  Interceptor  missile  launchers,  and 
ABM  radars. 

Article  V  prohibits  the  testing,  develoi>- 
ment  or  deployment  of  space-based,  sea- 
based,  air-based,  of  land-mobUe  systems  as 
defined  in  Article  II. 

Agreed  SUtement  D  stipuUtes  that  if 
ABM  systems  based  on  other  physical  prin- 
ciples are  created  including  components  ca- 


pable of  substituting  for  ABM  interceptors, 
launchers,  or  radars,  that  specific  limita- 
tions on  these  systems  and  their  compo- 
nents would  be  subject  to  discussion. 

From  this  direct  reading  of  the  treaty 
only  a  broad  Interpretation— the  conclusion 
that  teaUng  and  development  of  space-based 
ABM  systems  based  on  other  physical  prin- 
ciples Is  allowed— Is  possible. 

8.  What's  required  to  sustain  a  narrow  In- 
terpretation? 

To  sustain  a  narrow  interpretation  one 
must  prove  that: 

1.  Article  U's  deflniUon  of  ABM  systems  is 
iUustrative.  not  exclusive;  that  when  it  says 
"currently  consisting  of,"  Article  II  implic- 
itly includes  any  and  all  types  of  systems  in- 
cluding those  based  on  other  physical  prin- 
ciples. 

2.  Article  Vs  prohibition  on  testing,  devel- 
opment, and  deployment  of  space-based,  air- 
based,  sea-based,  and  land-mobUe  ABM  sys- 
tems applies  not  just  to  "ABM  systems  cur- 
rently oonslstlxtg  of  ABM  interceptor  mis- 
siles, launchers,  and  radars,  but  to  all  future 
types  of  ABM  systems  ss  well  and  that  Arti- 
cle V  only  allows  development  and  testing  of 
futuristic  ABM  systems  that  are  fixed  and 
land-based. 

3.  Agreed  Statement  D's  explicit  dlacus- 
slon  and  allowance  of  ABM  systems  based 
on  other  physical  principles  Is  not  a  clear 
contradiction  to  the  above,  but  merely  reit- 
erative. 

9.  Shouldn't  we  Interpret  the  treaty  nar- 
rowly if  there  is  any  doubt? 

No.  When  there  Is  a  question  whether  a 
treaty  should  be  Interpreted  narrowly  or 
broadly,  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  It 
is  In  the  United  States'  best  interests  to 
move  to  the  brosd  interpretation.  As  the 
Court  noted  in  NieUen  v.  Johnson  279  U.S. 
47,  "When  a  treaty  provision  fairly  admits 
of  two  constructions,  one  restricUng,  the 
other  enlarging  rights  wiiich  may  be 
claimed  under  It,  the  more  liberal  interpre- 
tation Is  to  be  preferred." 

The  Supreme  Court  also  made  the  same 
point  in  JoTTlan  v.  Tashiro  278  US  123 
(1928).  "The  principles  which  should  control 
the  diplomatic  relations  of  nations,  and  the 
good  faith  of  treaties  as  well,  require  that 
their  obligations  should  be  liberally  con- 
strued so  as  to  effect  the  apparent  Inten- 
tions of  the  parties  to  secure  equality  and 
reciprocity  between  them." 

10.  Didn't  Soviet  and  U.S.  negotiators  ban 
the  testing  and  development  of  space-based 
futuristic  ABM  systems? 

The  negotiating  record  clearly  shows  that 
although  the  U.S.  attempted  to  ban  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  any  and  all  futuristic 
ABM  systems  (including  fixed,  land-based 
systems),  the  Soviets  resisted  and  succeeded 
in  getting  our  proposed  restric^ons  on  re- 
seareh,  tests  and  development  of  ABM  sys- 
tems tMsed  on  other  physical  principles  to 
be  removed  from  Articles  I  and  V. 

The  end  result,  despite  the  V£.  negotia- 
tors' best  efforts,  wss  a  watered-down 
Agreed  Statement  D,  which  only  prohibits 
deployment  of  futuristic  ABM  systems  In 
space  without  prior  discussion  with  the  So- 
viets. 

11.  Shouldn't  we  heed  what  some  of  the 
negotiators  are  now  saying  against  our 
going  to  the  broad  Interpretation? 

No.  In  fact.  Mr.  Oraybeal,  who  is  one  of 
these  negotiators,  has  already  Instructed 
the  Senate  on  this  point.  As  he  noted  back 
in  1979  when  bearings  were  held  concerning 
SALT  I  restrictions  on  "heavy"  ICBMs  and 
our  mistaken  hopes  raised  by  our  negotia- 
tors that  SS-11  sUos  would  not  be  filled 
with  SS-17S  or  SS-l»s: 


"It  is  the  letter  of  the  agreement  that 
counts.  Unilateral  interpretations  and  state- 
ments are  not  binding  and  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  influence  the  Soviets  .  .  .  The  lan- 
guage of  the  agreement,  the  agreed  state- 
ments and  the  common  understandings  re- 
flect what  could  be  negotiated  and  what  is 
binding  on  the  two  parties.  Presentations  to 
Congress  can  help  explain  the  language  and 
how  it  was  derived,  but  they  should  not 
change  the  meaning  of  the  langiisge  or  the 
scope  of  the  provisions  of  the  agreement." 

This  same  point  was  driven  home  by  Sec- 
retary Schleninger,  who  made  It  clear  that 
the  Soviets  never  adopted  our  unilateral  in- 
terpretation. 

12.  What  evidence,  if  any  do  we  have  that 
the  Soviets  themselves  adopted  the  broad 
Interpretation  of  the  AMB  Treaty? 

Two  rather  disturbing  facts.  First,  in 
Mareh  of  1985  the  Soviets  in  Geneva  pro- 
posed to  prohibit  all  testing,  development 
and  deployment  of  space-based  ABM  sys- 
tems or  components  even  though  this  would 
already  be  banned  under  a  narrow  interpre- 
tation of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Presumably,  the 
Soviets  sought  this  ban  precisely  because 
they  did  not  ttiink  the  ABM  Treaty  banned 
such  sctivities. 

Second,  the  Soviets  recently  announced 
that  they  intended  to  conduct  an  experi- 
ment Involving  a  space-based  directed 
energy  device  that  would  knock  a  portion  of 
Mars'  moons  off.  Apparently,  they  did  not 
believe  that  such  experiments  were  prohib- 
ited by  the  ABM  Treaty. 

13.  If  SDIO  has  aOready  stated  that  it 
plans  no  tests  that  would  violate  the  narrow 
Interpretation,  what  does  this  amendment 
cost  us? 

Plenty.  SDIO  made  this  assertion  only 
with  regard  to  this  fiscal  year.  It  would  like 
to  test  outside  of  the  narrow  Interpretation 
soon  thereafter. 

Passing  Levln-Nunn  now  would  prevent 
such  a  move  not  Just  In  Fiscal  Tear  1988  but 
Fiscal  Tear  1989  as  well  since  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  the  first  time  this  year  is  a  two- 
year  authorization. 

This  would  carry  real  costs.  A  recent  Pen- 
tagon report  determined  that  operating  the 
SDI  program  under  a  broad  treaty  will  bring 
us  at  least  two  years  closer  to  a  viable 
system  and  save  us  (3  billion  or  more. 


DRUG  ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  DkCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  announced  in  his  weekly  radio 
address  that,  among  other  things,  the 
National  Drug  Policy  Board  had  final- 
ly designated  the  lead  agency  to  head 
our  Federal  drug  interdiction  effort. 

After  months  of  often  cantankerous 
deliberations,  the  Attorney  General 
appointed  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  to 
be  the  lead  agency  for  drug  interdic- 
tion and  named  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
to  be  the  principal  deputy  in  our  inter- 
diction effort.  I  believe  the  Attorney 
General  made  the  right  decision,  and  I 
compliment  him  for  It.  It  has  taken  a 
long  time,  and  many  of  us  have  been 
critical  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
not  moving  swifter,  and  I  wish  he  had, 
and  the  Policy  Board  for  not  manag- 
ing this  particular  problem  In  a  more 
expeditious  way. 

I  guess  it  is  easier  to  criticize  when 
you  are  not  trying  to  put  these  Cabi- 


net people  together.  In  any  event,  the 
Attorney  General  did  the  right  thing, 
and  It  Is  high  time. 

I  stlU  firmly  beUeve,  without  a 
doubt,  that  an  independent  national 
drug  coordinator  Is  still  necessary.  The 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  BxDKH],  has  Introduced  such 
legislation.  I  wlU  continue  to  support 
that  legislation.  I  hope  that  legislation 
is  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee very  soon.  But  at  least  we  have 
moved  In  the  right  step.  Tou  cannot 
have  four  or  five  bosses,  or  even  two 
bosses.  In  this  drug  Interdiction  area 
and  expect  to  have  any  success. 
Though  some  claim  great  success,  I 
think  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  at- 
tempt to  win  the  war  against  drugs. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  in 
this  particular  instance,  the  Attorney 
General,  as  head  of  the  National  Drug 
Policy  Board,  deserves  the  credit  for 
being  able  to  put  this  together  and 
convince  the  President  that  this  was 
necessary. 

The  Customs  Service  has  the  capa- 
bility and  capacity  and  In  the  past  has 
done  a  good  Job;  and  I  think  we  can 
expect  the  Coast  Guard,  with  its  histo- 
ry, to  continue  at  present  the  good  Job 
that  was  done  in  the  past. 

The  head  of  the  Coast  Guard,  Admi- 
ral Tost,  demonstrated,  when  he  was 
head  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Guard 
Fleet,  how  aggressive  he  could  be.  He 
indicates  that  he  Is  prepared  to  accept 
this  decision  and  to  lay  aside  the  prob- 
lems that  these  two  agencies  had.  Be- 
lieve me,  they  have  had  some  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  other  agencies. 

There  is  no  easy  vray  to  get  at  this, 
but  bickering  between  the  different 
law  enforcement  agencies  is  obviously 
not  the  way  to  curb  drugs  into  this 
country. 

I  also  believe  that  though  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Attorney  General  left  still 
up  in  the  air,  not  to  misuse  the  phrase 
here,  who  is  going  to  do  air  interdic- 
tion—in  the  fact  that  over  the  sea  that 
would  be  done  primarily  by  the  Coast 
Guard  and  over  the  land  by  the  Cus- 
toms Department  and  over,  and  in  the 
sea,  the  major  interdiction  would  be 
by  the  Coast  Guard— we  stiU  have  the 
problem  of  a  large  division  of  who  is 
going  to  listen  to  whom,  if,  indeed,  a 
decision  has  to  be  made. 

I  hope  from  what  I  read  in  the  news 
coverage  of  this  from  the  Coast  Guard 
officials  and  the  Customs  officials,  the 
commissioner  and  the  head  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  that  we  will  see  an  end 
to  the  bickerhig  and  the  debate. 

The  Customs  Service,  in  my  opinion, 
has  stepped  forward  on  a  number  of 
occasions:  offered  as  much  as  $8  mil- 
lion to  be  transferred  to  purchase 
equipment,  helicopters  in  particular, 
for  the  Service  in  the  Bahamas.  We 
have    seen    problems    and    problems. 
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and.  hopefully,  we  are  now  on  the 
right  track. 

They  should  be  able  to  cooperate  In 
their  Intenttetkm.  In  time  of  war.  vari- 
ous military  units  that  have  air  power 
under  different  branches  of  the  serv- 
ice do  not  have  a  problem  where  they 
cannot  deliver  the  mission,  accomplish 
the  mlsskm.  So  I  think  it  Is  doable 
here,  and  I  tnily  believe  that  a  coordi- 
nated effort  can  be  put  tocether.  if 
men  and  women  of  good  will  want  it  to 
work,  it  wHl  work. 

I  want  to  assure  both  the  Customs 
Service  and  the  Coast  Guard,  that  as 
one  Senator,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
appropriations  subcommittee  that 
funds  the  Customs  Service.  I  intend  to 
watch  very  carefully.  I  intend  to  be 
there  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  assist 
them  in  any  way  I  can. 

I  hope  that  a  similar  committee  over 
the  Transportation  Department, 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  Coast 
Guard.  wiU  do  the  same,  and  I  feel 
very,  very  secure  that  they  wiU. 

Ui.  President,  it  is  a  good  step  for- 
ward. We  have  to  crawl  before  we  can 
walk  and  run.  We  are  on  the  crawling 
stage  still,  on  the  interdiction  of  drugs 
In  this  country  but  we  have  finally 
chosen  one  agency  to  head  it.  That  is 
very  positive. 

Mr.  GRASSLET.  Mr.  Presld«at.  I 
aak  unanimous  ocmsent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  GRASSLET.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  thank  the  majority  leader  for 
making  time  available  for  morning 
business. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRASSLET.  Tes. 

Mr.  BTRD.  The  time  for  morning 
business  has  expired.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  morning  business  be  ex- 
tended by  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GRASSLET.  Six  minutes. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Six  minutes. 

The  AdTNG  PRBBIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  original  order  was  for  until 
11:30. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Tes:  that  is  right.  I  was 
thipM^g  we  went  In  at  10.  as  I  origi- 
nally ordered.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  GRASSLET.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  regardless  of 
whether  I  need  additional  time,  for 
whatever  time  is  available  for  morning 
business,  for  so  doing. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  order  was  to  extend  until 
11:30  ajn..  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed  S  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  may  speak  for  up  to 
10  minutes.  In  case  he  wants  to  speak 
beyond  5  minutes.  It  is  up  to  him. 
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Mr.  GRASSLET.  Well.  I  probably 
will  not  use  10  minutes.  I  will  try  to 
live  within  that  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rbd).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(Mr.  GaASSurr's  remarks  are  printed 
under  Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.) 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN 
ITEMS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  if  Cal- 
endar Order  Nos.  139  and  140  are 
cleared  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
for  passage. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Tes.  Mr.  President,  they 
have  been. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Republican 
leader. 

BCr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  both  items  en  bloc, 
that  they  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OBSERVANCE     OP     300TH     COM- 
MENCEMENT     AT      THE      OHIO 
STATE  UNTVERSITT 
The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  380) 
to  observe  the  300th  commencement 
exercise  at  the  Ohio  State  University 
on  June  12.  1987.  was  considered,  or- 
dered to   a   third   reading,   read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


same  page.  Calendar  Order  No.  180. 
under  Organisation  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development. 

On  page  4.  Calendar  Order  No.  181 
under  Asian  Development  Bank;  and 
all  nominations  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  in  the  Foreign  Service  on 
pages. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  has  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  182  been  mentioned? 

Mr.  BTRD.  That  is  not  yet  cleared 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  Calendar  No.  88  has 
not  yet  been  cleared  on  this  side,  on 
page  2.  As  I  understand  it.  Calendar 
Order  No.  90  is  not  yet  cleared  on  that 
side. 

Mr.  BTRD.  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  say,  however,  that 
that  nomination  has  been  on  the  cal- 
endar since  May  1.  I  have  discussed 
the  nomination  with  certain  parties  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  to  Indicate  that  it 
is  my  intention  to  move  to  take  up 
that  nomination  soon,  conceivably 
today.  I  am  not  likely  to  call  it  up 
today,  but  soon,  if  it  is  not  otherwise 
cleared  for  action,  and  let  the  Senate 
reach  a  decision  on  it. 

B4r.  DOLE.  With  reference  to  Calen- 
dar No.  88.  we  shall  make  the  same  in- 
quiry of  the  distlng\iished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  HuMPHarr] 
and  see  if  that  might  be  ready  for 
disposition. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Very  well.  Personally. 
Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say.  too,  that 
I  support  the  nomination  to  the  Judi- 
ciary of  David  Bryan  Sentelle.  of 
North  Carolina,  to  be  DJS.  circuit 
Judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia  cir- 
cuit vice  Antonin  Scalia.  elevated.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  not  be  delayed 
much  longer  In  disposing  of  that  nomi- 
nation because  it  is  my  clear  intention 
to  call  it  up. 


RECOGNIZING    THE     CONTRIBU- 
TIONS       AND        SERVICE        OP 
WILBX7R  J.  COHEN 
The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  283) 
recognizing  the  service  and  contribu- 
tions   of    the    Honorable    Wilbur    J. 
Cohen,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Republican  leader  if  the  following 
nominations  have  been  cleared  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle:  Beginning  on 
page  2.  under  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services.  Calendar  Order 
No.  88:  going  to  the  Army,  on  the  same 
page.  Calendar  Order  No.  171;  going  to 
Department  of  SUte.  on  the  same 
page.  Calendar  Order  Nos.  172  and 
173:  continuing  under  the  Department 
of  State,  on  page  3.  Calendar  Order 
Nos.  174.  178.  177.  178,  179;  and  on  the 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  has  no 
other  comments  concerning  the  calen- 
dar orders  that  have  been  enumerated, 
is  there  a  need,  I  ask  the  Chair  or  the 
clerk,  to  repeat  the  enumeration  of 
Items  that  have  been  cleared? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  necessary. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I 
thank  the  clerk. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  the  nominations  en 
bloc  that  I  have  enumerated,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ones  that  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  has  pointed 
out  are  not  ready  yet;  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  en  bloc  of 
the  nominations;  that  they  be  con- 
firmed en  bloc;  that  the  motion  be 
made  en  bloc  to  reconsider  the  vote 
and  that  it  be  laid  on  the  Uble;  that 
the  President  be  immediately  notified 
of   the   confirmation;    and   that   the 


Senate  then  return  to  legislative  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object.  I  think  we  discussed  the  nomi- 
nation of  Melissa  Wells.  That  is  not  in 
this  group? 

Mr.  BTRD.  No.  I  did  not  mention 
that  one.  It  is  cleared  on  this  side.  I 
know  there  is  a  problem  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  have  discussed  it 
with  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  and  another  Senator  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  So  I  am  not  in- 
cluding that  one  today,  but  I  am  hope- 
ful some  action  can  be  taken  one  way 
or  the  other  on  that  nomination,  be- 
cause it  has  been  on  the  calendar  since 
March  31  of  this  year.  That  was  not 
included. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

IllTRK  AUCT 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  10.  United  States  Code. 
Section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  Section  601: 

Tobeoeneral 

Oen.  John  R.  Oalvln.  00&-28-5S97.  United 
States  Army. 

Dxr  AKTitKirr  or  Stati 

Charles  E.  Redman,  of  Florida,  a  Career 
Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service. 
Class  of  Counselor,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Robert  H.  Pelletreau,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut, 
a  Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service.  Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be 
Ambassador  E^xtraordlnary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Tunisia. 

Sol  Polansky,  of  Maryland,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service.  Class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  Bulgaria. 

John  Shad,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  to  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands. 

Thomas  C.  Ferguson,  of  Florida,  to  be 
AmlMssador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  to  Brunei  Darus- 


Robert  M.  Smalley,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Kingdom  of  L<esotho. 

Samuel  B.  Thomsen,  of  California,  a  For- 
eign Service  Officer  of  Class  one.  to  be  the 
United  States  Representative  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  MarshaU  Islands. 

OaoAinzATioii  for  Economic  Coorbatioh 
AMD  DEVKLonixirr 

Denis  Uunb,  of  Virginia,  a  Career  Member 
of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  Class  of  BUn- 
Ister-Counaelor.  to  be  the  Representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment, with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 


AsuM  DivKLonmiT  Bamx 
Victor  H.  Prank.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey,  to  l>e 
United  States  Director  of  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

NOMIIIATIOIIS  PLACB)  on  TRX  SBCaaTAKT'S 
DBK  n  TRX  FORKIGK  SKRVICZ 

Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Charles  J.  O'Mara,  and  ending  Claude  J. 
Nelson,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Cokokxs- 
BioHAL  RaooiD  of  January  21, 1M7. 


LEGISLATIVE  AGENDA 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  Senate  returned  to  legislative 
session. 


ENHANCEIfENT  OF  RETIREMENT 
CREDIT  FOR  J3JS.  MAGISTRATES 

Idr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing item  now  has  been  cleared  on 
this  side  and  was  previously  cleared  by 
the  leader  on  the  other  side. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  138. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  sUte  the  bill. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1947)  to  amend  title  5.  U.S. 
Code,  to  provide  enhanced  retirement  credit 
(or  U.S.  Magistrates. 

The  bill  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  E)OLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SEQUENTIAL  REFERRAL  OF  H.R. 
1451 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  if  H.R.  1451 
is  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  it  be  re- 
ferred sequentially  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  30  days,  provided  that 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs be  limited  to  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 41  of  H.R.  1451  or  an  amendment 
proposed  to  the  subject  matter  con- 
tained in  that  section. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  has  morn- 
ing business  been  closed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
not  been  closed. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


Ux.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  disnisslng  the  program  or  lack  of 
a  program  for  today  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader.  For  the 
record,  let  me  say  that  we  are  in  a  situ- 
ation right  now  when  I  do  not  have 
major  legislation  that  I  can  call  up. 
with  one  exception. 

Let  me  explain  further.  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  can  call  up  the  defense  authori- 
zation bUl  because  we  made  consider- 
able effort  in  that  direction  not  too 
long  ago,  and  were  unable  to  provide 
the  votes  to  invoke  cloture  on  the 
motion  to  proceed,  so  that  the  defense 
authorization  bill  cannot  be  taken  up. 

There  are  problems  with  the  foreiim 
assistance  authorization,  some  severe 
problems  at  the  moment.  I  hope  those 
problems  can  be  worked  out. 

The  conference  report  on  the 
budget,  I  am  not  sure  we  wlU  be  ready 
to  call  it  up  this  week.  I  have  had  sev- 
eral meetings  with  Mr.  Chilcs  and  the 
House  leadership.  I  talked  with  Mr. 
Chilxs  only  this  morning  and  I  under- 
stand that  progress  has  been  made 
since  yesterday,  but  of  course  that 
conference  report,  when  finally  agreed 
to  by  conferees,  has  to  be  taken  up  in 
the  House  and  adopted  before  it  comes 
over  to  the  Senate.  So  the  conference 
report  on  the  budget  will  not  be  ready 
yet. 

The  trade  legislation  which  came 
over  from  the  House,  of  course,  is  on 
the  calendar,  but  the  legislation  that 
has  been  reported  from  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  is  not  quite  ready. 
As  I  had  indicated  earlier  on  in  the 
year,  I  hoped  to  have  the  various  com- 
ponents from  other  committees  so 
that  they  could  all  be  fused  together 
into  an  omnibus  bill,  although  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  the  major  por- 
tion of  that  bill  and  has  ordered  re- 
ported its  bilL  I  understand  that  the 
written  report  will  be  available  soon.  I 
am  presently  awaiting  the  return  of 
Mr.  Glemh  and  Mr.  Wabhoi  from  a 
visit  to  the  Middle  East  where  they 
have  been  visiting  various  countries 
looking  into  the  Persian  Gulf  situa- 
tion. Mr.  GLKinf  is  chairman  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  and 
has  a  piece  of  the  legislation  dealing 
with  trade  and  he  indicated  to  me 
before  he  left  that  he  should  be  ready 
within  a  week.  I  believe,  after  his 
return,  so  it  will  be  a  few  days  before 
we  can  take  up  the  bill. 

The  bill  to  provide  for  testing  for 
the  use,  without  lawful  authorization, 
of  alcohol  or  controlled  substances  by 
the  operators  of  aircraft,  railroads, 
and  commercial  motor  vehicles,  for 
the  time  being,  has  some  holds  on  it.  I 
cannot  take  up  the  bill  Just  now. 

As  I  look  over  the  calendar,  I  do  not 
see  measures  that  are  ready  to  be 
called  up,  with  the  exception  of  one 
measure,  and  that  is  the  campaign  fi- 
nancing reform  bilL 
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I  am  alao  flniMtm'"*^  to  act  In  a  iltu- 
attoo  in  whlota.  ai  «•  look  down  the 
road,  and  If  we  go  to  July  17  and  work 
backward,  on  July  17  we  are  due  to 
have  the  eztenal<m  of  the  debt  limit 
oompleted  by  the  Senate  again,  and  we 
alao  hope  to  have  the  recondHatlon 
bill  whleh  would  come  right  alone  at 
•bout  that  time.  So  thoee  are  two  very 
ImiMrtant  ptooea  of  ledalatlon  that 
haf«  to  be  done,  and  oomequoitly  we 
have  to  leave  aome  little  time  for 
thoae. 

Workint  back  then  toward  the 
pnaent.  we  have  the  trade  legialatlon. 
vrtileh  will  take  aome  time  In  the 
Btrnatn  There  is  atiU  the  defenae  au- 
tboriaation  bill  which,  hopefully,  can 
be  taken  up  at  aome  point.  There  ta 
also  the  budget  eonferenoe  report,  and 
theae  are  major  itema.  Conaequoitly. 
If  I  do  not  try  to  take  advantage  of 
thla  opportunity,  it  ii  quite  likely  that 
I  would  not  be  able  to  get  to  campaign 
ftr^nf»  reform  before  late  July  or 
even  September,  conaklering  the 
Auguat  reoeaa  and  the  fact  that  appro- 
pilationa  billa  wHl  be  oomlnc  along. 

So  we  are  in  a  aituation  in  which  the 
opportunity  ia  here  now.  there  ii  a 
window  now.  but  there  will  not  be  an- 
other window  after  thla  oat  for  aome 
tiwM»  down  the  road.  I  have  acquainted 
the  diatinguiahed  Republican  leader 
with  thta  aituatkm. 

As  we  look  at  campaign  finance 
reform.  I  do  not  now  see  00  votea  to 
Jnvoiw  cloture  on  the  bill.  I  am  not 
aure  we  would  ever  get  60  votes  to 
Invoke  doture  on  S.  2.  But  if  we  can 
get  the  biU  up  and  debate  it,  see  where 
the  problems  are.  hopefully,  we  can 
deal  with  the  leglalation  and  whatever 
•mendmenU  the  Senate  feels  would  be 
appropriate,  whatever  changea  have  to 
be  made,  make  them,  and  in  that  way 
pertiapa  arrive  at  a  bipartisan  consen- 
sus that  will  support  passage  of  mean- 
Insful  and  effective  and  needed  legisla- 
tion. But  we  can  cmly  do  that  if  we  get 
the  measure  up.  I  do  not  think  we 
would  ever  reach  a  conaensus  on  this 
biU  unless  we  get  it  up  and  start  debat- 
ing It. 

So  I  have  said  to  the  Republican 
leader  that  I  would  like  to  proceed 
with  this  Itill,  get  it  up.  recess  until  1 
or  1:30.  at  which  time  BCr.  Boani  and 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
can  be  here,  and  proceed  with  debate 
and  amendments,  and  let  us  see  where 
we  go  on  it. 

So.  I  would  ask  the  Republican 
leader,  then,  if  he  is  in  a  posiUon  to 
^ve  me  unaidmous  consent  to  proceed 
to  take  up  the  measure  at  this  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  BTRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  been  in  contact 
with  the  principals  on  this  side.  I  am 
not  in  a  position  at  this  point  to  give 
unanimous  consent,  but  I  would  say 
this,  generally:  I  think  there  is  a  great 

deal  of  interest  in  reaching  some  con- 


sensus. I  think  the  l>iggest  problem  on 
this  side  would  be  the  public  financing 
portion.  But.  again.  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  majority  leader. 

One  way  to  fliul  out  is  to  debate  the 
motion  to  proceed  or  the  bill  Itself, 
have  the  people  who  have  an  intereat 
on  the  floor. 

As  I  indicated  earlier.  I  think  we 
were  very  doae  last  week  to  working 
out  some  conaensus.  and  then  there 
were  some  on  this  side  who  felt  that 
was  not  the  time  to  move,  and  I  think 
there  still  may  be  a  majority.  But  I  am 
not  in  a  position— I  say  respectfully  to 
the  majority  leader— to  give  consent. 
There  is  some  Indication  that  there 
may  be  some  debate— I  am  not  certain 
how  long — on  the  motion  to  proceed, 
on  this  side.  I  have  been  notified  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  McCoHKSU.]  that  he  would 
like  to  debate  the  motion  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  He  is  here. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  ia  correct. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  Preaident,  I  certain- 
ly understand  what  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  is  saying.  I  think 
that  If  It  could  be  left  up  to  the  Re- 
publican leader  and  myaelf.  we  could 
work  out  some  legislation,  but  there 
obviously  are  many  others  Involved. 

The  dlstingxiished  Republican  leader 
cannot  give  me  unanimous  consent. 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  Is  going  to 
manage  the  bill  on  that  side  if  it  is 
called  up.  I  wonder  if  he  could  give  me 
consent,  and  whether  or  not  he  could 
do  so.  if  he  would  tell  the  Republican 
leader. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  Democratic 
leader  that  that  is  a  decision  yet  to  be 
made.  I  think,  by  our  leader,  as  to  pre- 
claely  how  the  management  will  be 
handled.  That  is  something.  I  suppose, 
that  wiU  be  discussed  today. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield.  I  think  we 
might  try  to  find  out  on  this  side,  be- 
cause there  are  about  four  people  pri- 
marily involved  and  a  number  of 
others  on  the  periphery. 

If  the  majority  leader  made  the  re- 
quest. I  would  object,  and  then  he 
could  move,  and  maybe  go  out  until 
1:30.  Maybe  at  that  time  I  would  be  in 
a  position  to  give  the  majority  leader 
specific  information  of  (a)  who  will 
maiuge  the  bill  on  this  side,  (b)  how 
long  they  might  want  to  debate  the 
motion  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
motion  to  proceed  would  not  be  debat- 
able under  the  prevailing  circum- 
stances. I  would  like  to  make  that 
motion  now  and  then  recess  until  1:30. 
or  whatever  hour  would  be  convenient 
to  the  Republican  leader.  Then  we 
could  come  t>ack,  and  perhaps  consent 
could  be  given  then;  or.  if  not.  we  per- 
haps could  vote  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed. I  am  in  no  great  hurry  to  press 

for   action   on   the   legislation   itself 


today,  but  I  would  like  to  get  the  legis- 
lation up:  because  only  then  can  we 
hope  to  develop  the  bipartisan  consen- 
sus or  at  least  the  kind  of  support  that 
would  be  needed  to  pass  the  bilL 

Mr.  President,  momentarily.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  simply  protect  my  right 
to  the  floor,  my  right  to  hold  the  floor 
for  the  moment,  imtil  I  make  a 
motion. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  and  I  have  agreed  that 
I  proceed  to  make  the  motion,  which 
will  be  a  nondebatable  motion,  and 
then  recess  untQ  the  hour  of  2  o'clock, 
which  will  give  both  leaders  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  principals  on  both 
sides  come  to  the  floor.  Hopefully, 
unanimous  consent  can  be  given  to 
take  up  the  bill,  and  debate  could 
begin  on  the  bill.  I  would  prefer  it  that 
way  rather  than  having  a  vote  on  the 
motion  to  proceed,  even  though  the 
motion  is  not  debatable.  I  would  be 
Just  as  glad  to  have  consent  to  go  di- 
rectly to  the  blU.  But  I  believe  that 
the  Republican  leader  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  tell  Members  on  this  side  that 
If  consent  is  not  granted,  the  motion  is 
not  debatable,  and  there  would  be  a 
rollcall  vote  immediately  on  the 
motion  to  proceed. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Re- 
publican leader  is  ready 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


SENATORIAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  128.  S.  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Temporarily.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  and  will  be  happy  to 
vitiate  them  later,  if  It  is  agreeable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
for  his  cooperation.  I  hope  that, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  after 
2  o'clock,  we  can  make  some  progress 
on  debate  of  this  legislation. 

MCCSSS  XTHTO.  1  P-M. 

Ml.  BTRD.  Bi£r.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  3  pjn. 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
at  11:49  a.m.  recessed  until  2  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  I*residlng 
Officer  [Mr.  Graham].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  be  vitiated. 


SENATORIAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Chair  puts  the  question,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  128. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.3)  to  unend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a  vol- 
untary ■ystem  of  spendins  limits  and  partial 
public  nnandns  of  Senate  general  election 
<— twp»i|Ti»  to  limit  contributions  by  multi- 
candidate  political  oommltteea.  and  for 
other  purpoaea. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof,  the  following: 
Thof  thU  Act  may  be  cited  <u  the  "Senatori- 
al Election  Campaiffti  Act  of  1987". 

Sec.  2.  The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
of  1971  it  amended  fry  adding  at  the  end  the 
foUoving  new  title: 
TITLS      V-SPBNDtNO      LIMITS      AND 

PUBLIC     riNANCINO     FOR     SENATE 

ELECTION  CAMPAIGNS 
"DKmuTJom 

"Sxc.  SOI.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

"111  unless  otherwise  provided  in  this  title 
the  definitions  set  forth  in  section  301  of 
thU  Act  apply  to  this  title; 

"(2*  the  term  'authorized  committee' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  candidate  for 
election  to  the  office  of  United  States  Sena- 
tor, any  political  committee  which  is  au- 
thorized in  writing  l>y  such  candidate  to 
accept  contrltnUiOTU  or  make  expenditures 
on  behalf  of  such  candidate  to  further  the 
election  of  such  candidate; 

"(3)  the  term  candidate'  means  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  seeking  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election  to  the  office  of  United 
States  Senator  and  such  individual  shall  be 
deemed  to  seek  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  if  such  individual  meets  the  re- 
Quirements  of  subparxigraph  IA)  or  (B>  of 
section  301(2); 

"(4)  the  term  'contribution'  includes  a 
pawment  described  in  section  301ft)(B)(x), 
made  by  a  State  or  local  committee  of  a  po- 
litical party,  if- 

"(A)  the  sum  of  the  amount  of  such  pay- 
ment and  the  total  amount  of  all  previous 
such  payments  by  such  committee  during 
the  same  election  cycle  exceeds  the  amount 
determined  by  multipli/ing  one  cent  Umes 
the  voting  age  population  of  the  State  in 
which  the  election  is  held;  or 

"(B)  if  any  portion  of  such  payment  is 


301($)(B)(x)  whi4A  are  to  be  used  by  individ- 
uals in  the  performance  of  services  described 
in  section  301(8)(B)(i)  or  are  to  be  dUtribut- 
ed  by  individuals  providing  swA  services; 

"(5)  the  term  'election  cycle'  means— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  or  the  au- 
thorUed  committee  of  a  candidate,  the  term 
beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date  of  the 
last  previous  general  election  for  such  office 
or  teat  w/iicft  such  candidate  teekt  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  next  election;  or 

"(B)  for  all  other  persons,  such  term  shall 
begin  on  the  first  day  foUlowing  the  date  of 
the  last  general  election  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  next  Section; 

"(6)  the  term  'eligible  candidate'  means  a 
candidate  who  is  eligible  under  section  502 
to  receive  payments  under  this  title; 

"(7)  the  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  pay- 
ment described  in  section  301  (9)(B)(viii),  by 
a  State  or  local  committee  of  a  political 
party  if- 

"(A)  the  sum  of  the  amount  of  such  pay- 
ment and  the  total  amount  of  all  previous 
such  payments  by  such  committee  during 
the  tame  election  cycle  exceeds  the  amount 
determined  by  multiplying  one  cent  times 
the  voting  age  population  of  the  State  in 
which  the  election  it  held;  or 

"(B)  if  any  portion  of  such  pavnent  is 


"(i)  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing,  leasing, 
or  otherwise  procuring,  or  procurif^g  the  use 
of,  any  telephone,  computer,  computer  pro- 
gram, or  mass  mailing  equipment;  or 

"(ii)  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  pur- 
chase   of  materials    described    in    section 


"(i)  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing,  leasing, 
or  otherwite  procuring,  or  procuring  the  ute 
of,  any  telephone,  computer,  computer  pro- 
gram, or  matt  mailing  eguipment;  or 

"(ii)  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  pur- 
chase of  materials  described  in  section 
301(9)(B)(viii)  which  are  to  be  used  by  indi- 
viduals in  the  performance  of  services  de- 
scribed in  section  301(8)(B)(i)  or  are  to  be 
distributed  by  individuals  providing  tttcft 
services; 

"(8)  the  term  'general  election'  meatu  any 
election  which  unll  directly  result  in  the 
election  of  a  person  to  the  office  of  United 
States  Senator,  but  does  not  include  an  open 
primary  election; 

"(9)  the  term  'general  election  period' 
meant  the  period  beginning  on  the  day  after 
the  date  on  which  the  candidate  qxtalifies 
for  the  general  election  ballot  under  the  law 
of  the  State  involved  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  such  election  or  the  date  on  v^ich  the 
candidate  withdraws  from  the  campaign  or 
otherwise  ceases  actively  to  seek  election, 
whichever  occurs  first; 

"(10)  the  term  "immediate  family'  means  a 
candidate's  spouse,  and  any  child,  stepchild, 
parent,  grandparent,  brother,  half-brother, 
sister  or  half-sister,  of  the  candidate  and  the 
spouse  of  any  such  person  and  any  child, 
stepchild,  parent,  grandparent,  brother,  half- 
brother,  sister  or  half-sister  of  the  candi- 
date's spouse  and  the  spouse  of  any  such 
person. 

"(11)  the  term  "major  party'  means  "major 
party'  as  defiried  in  section  9002(6)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986,  the  Presiden- 
tial Election  Campaign  Fund  Act,  provided 
that  a  candidate  in  a  general  election  held 
by  a  Slate  to  tiect  a  Senator  tubseguent  to 
an  open  primary  in  WticA  all  the  candidates 
for  the  office  participated  and  which  result- 
ed in  the  candidate  and  at  least  one  other 
candidaU  qualifying  for  the  ballot  in  the 
general  election,  shall  be  treated  as  a  candi- 
date of  a  major  party  for  purposes  of  this 
title; 

"(12)  the  term  "pHmary  election'  means 
any  election  which  may  result  in  the  sOec- 
tion  of  a  candidate  for  the  ballot  of  the  gen- 
eral election; 

"(13)  the  term  "primary  election  period' 
means  the  period  beginning  on  the  day  fol- 


lowing the  date  of  the  last  Senate  election 
for  the  same  Senate  office  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  first  primary  election  for  suth 
office  following  such  last  Senate  election  for 
ntc/i  office  or  the  date  on  wftleft  the  candir 
date  withdraws  from  the  eieetion  or  other- 
wise  ceases  actively  to  seek  election,  wfciefi- 
ever  occurs  first; 

"(14)  the  term  'runoff  Hection'  means  the 
election  field  after  a  primary  election,  and 
prescribed  l>y  applicable  State  law  as  the 
means  for  deciding  which  candidaU(s) 
should  be  certified  as  nominee(i)  for  the 
Federal  office  tought; 

"(IS)  the  term  "runoff  election  period' 
means  the  period  beginning  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  last  primary  Hection 
for  such  office  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
runoff  election  for  such  office; 

"(16)  the  term  'Senate  Fund'  means  the 
Senate  Election  Campaign  Fund  main- 
tained by  the  Secretary  of  the  Tfeasury  in 
the  Presidential  Oimpaign  Fund  establiihed 
by  «ection  9006(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986;  and 

"(17)  the  term  "voting  age  population' 
means  the  resident  population,  18  years  of 
age  or  older,  as  certified  pursuant  to  section 
31S(e). 

"'KuamiLm  to  rxcwx  pa  Yuam 

"'Sxc.  S02.  (a)  To  be  aiglble  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  this  title  a  candidate  shall, 
within  7  days  after  qualifying  for  the  gener- 
al election  ballot  under  the  law  of  the  State 
involved— 

""(1)  certify  to  the  Commission  under  pen- 
alty of  perjury  that  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  January  1  of  the  calendar  year  pre- 
ceding the  year  of  the  general  election  in- 
volved, or  in  the  case  of  a  special  election 
for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator, 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  day  on 
which  the  vacancy  occurs  in  that  office,  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  such  certification, 
such  candidate  and  the  authorised  commit- 
tees of  such  candidate  have  received  contri- 
butions in  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  10 
cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age  popular 
tion  of  such  State  or  at  least  equal  to 
tlSO.OOO,  uihichever  is  greater,  up  to  an 
amount  that  is  not  more  than  8650,000; 

"(2)  certify  to  the  Commission  under  pen- 
alty of  perjury  that  all  contributions  re- 
ceived for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  haoe 
come  from  Individuals  and  that  no  contri- 
bution from  tuch  individual,  when  added  to 
all  contributioru  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  such 
candidate  by  such  individual,  was  taken 
into  account  to  the  extent  sutii  amount  ex- 
ceeds $250; 

""(3)  certify  to  the  Commission  under  pen- 
alty of  perjury  that  su<A  candidate  and  the 
authorized  committees  of  such  candidate 
have  not  expended  and  will  not  expend,  for 
the  primary  election,  more  than  the  amount 
equal  to  67  percent  of  the  general  election 
spending  limit  applicable  to  such  candidate 
pursuant  to  section  S03(b)  or  more  than 
$2,750,000,  whichever  amount  is  less,  unless 
such  amount  is  increased  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 503(g); 

""(4)  certify  to  the  Commiulon  under  pen- 
alty of  perjury  that  such  candidate  has  not 
expended  and  will  not  expend  for  runoff 
elections,  if  any,  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  limitation  appUea- 
ble  to  such  candidate  as  determined  under 
section  S03(b),  unless  suOi  amount  is  in- 
creased pursuant  to  section  503(g); 

"(5)  certify  to  the  Commission  under  pen- 
alty of  perjury  that  75  per  centum  of  the  ag- 
gregaU  amount  of  contributions  received  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (I)  have  come  from 
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iNd«vM«ate   naiMno  in   meh  eandidaUt 


•^tt  ctrti/g  to  am  Oommimttm  undsr  |wn- 

imtt  hut  9waUMt  for  Ikt  mMM  gtMtfml  ri»e- 
tht  Jmd  of  Ou  Stata  in- 


Of   emneUmt»'»   MOhoriwrf   commit- 


•^A)  hmm  wot  mmt*  mmdwmnot  maka  cx- 
ftniUufm  wMek  neoad  the  Hmitatlona  aa- 
taMlrtwf  i»  aaetkm  StS,  except  at  otltenoiae 
^nvUadtnthUHaa: 

"mt  wm  not  mceapt  mv  eontribuUont  in 
vtotaMm  oTMeMo*  Sli: 

"to  wUl  not  meeapt  ant  contrHnMon  for 
»a  ganarml  alaettom  involved  except  to  the 
extant  »mt  aneh  eoiUrihnUon  U  noeaaaarw  to 
d^int  expenittoret  for  awA  election  thmt  <» 
(M  tttragmta  *>  not  axeaai  the  Hfferance 
^twaan  the  amount  of  Ihe  Hmitotion  on  ex- 
penMtmraa  aatubMtheil  in  taction  i»3fb)  and 
the  mwtomnt  ^  jManMiUt  prxtvided  far  in 
yanwTvM  ft*f^  or  (VUJ  of  teetton  S04(aJ. 
m  Ote  cote  msv  be! 

"(D)  Witt  depoaU  att  paipnanU  received 
under  thit  taction  at  a  national  or  StaU 
bank  in  a  teparaU  dudcing  account  vhitA 
thatt  contain  onlt  fundt  to  received,  and 
Witt  make  no  expendituret  of  fund*  received 
umdar  VHt  taction  except  fry  check*  drawn 
on  aueh  aeeounf 

"(K)  Witt  ftumUh  campaign  racorda.  evi- 
dence of  eontrUbuttont  and  other  approprl- 
«i«  information  to  the  Committion: 

"(F)  Witt  cooperate  in  the  cote  of  any 
audU  and  exmmimation  by  the  Commiaeion 
under  teetion  S9T:  and 

"(Q)  Witt  not  wte  cmv  tnoadeaat  ttation.  at 
audi  term  U  uaad  in  taction  31$  of  the  Com- 
mumleationa  Act  of  1934,  for  the  televition 
broadeatting  of  a  political  announcement 
or  advettitement  duHng  which  reference  i* 
made  to  an  opponent  of  lueh  candidate 
wiiMt  racA  reference  i*  made  6v  ntdt  candi- 
date pertonattv  amd  tueh  candidate  U  iden- 
tifiad  or  identifiattUt  duHng  at  lea*t  50  per- 
cent of  the  time  of  *uch  antMuneement  or 
adverHaement.  if  tuch  opponent  hat  agreed 
to  the  ragrdremenU  of  thU  UtU  or  Hat  re- 
ceived fundi  purauant  to  the  proviaiont  of 
thU  Mile;  aiMl 

"(i)  apply  to  the  Committion  for  a  pap- 
meat  at  provided  fbr  in  taction  5M. 

"(b)  Tor  the  purpotet  of  tubeectUm  (a)(1) 
and  paragraph  (2)  of  teetion  504(a).  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  contribution*  re- 
ceived b»  a  eandidaU  and  the  eandidaWi 
authorized  committeet— 

"(1)  no  contribution  other  than  a  gift  of 
money  made  by  a  written  inttrument  which 
identifiea  the  peraon  making  the  contribu- 
tion Otatt  be  taken  into  account; 

"(2)  no  contribution  made  through  an  in- 
termediary or  conduit  referred  to  in  teetion 
315(aJ(i)  thatt  be  taken  into  account; 

"(3)  no  contribution  received  from  any 
peraon  otJur  than  an  individual  thall  be 
taken  into  account,  and  no  contribution  re- 
ceived from  an  individual  ttiaU  be  taken 
into  account  to  the  extent  tucli  contribution 
exceed*  t2S0  when  added  to  the  total 
amount  of  all  other  contribution*  made  fry 
tuch  individual  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  tuch 
candidate  beginning  on  the  applicable  date 
tpecified  in  paragraph  (4/  of  thit  t^Uttection; 
and 

"(4)  no  contribution  received  prior  to  Jan- 
uary t  of  tlu  calendar  year  preceding  the 
year  in  which  the  general  election  involved 
or  received  after  the  date  on  which  the  gen- 
eral election  involved  it  held  thaU  be  taken 
into  account,  and  in  the  cote  of  a  tpecial 


election  f&r  the  offUe  of  United  Statee  Sena- 
tor NO  eontr^utlon  raoaivad  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  the  vacancy  oecurt  in  that 
office  or  received  after  the  daU  on  which  the 
general  etocMon  involved  U  hOd  thatt  be 
taken  into  account 

"(c)  The  thraOuiU  amounU  in  tubaection 
(a)(1)  Aatt  be  ineraaaed  at  the  beginning  of 
each  calendar  year  bated  on  the  incrtaae  in 
the  prtet  index  at  determined  under  McNon 
31i(c),  except  that  for  purpotet  of  determin- 
ing twOi  inereate.  the  term  "bate  period',  at 
uaad  in  audi  taction  thatt  mean  the  calendar 
year  of  the  firtt  election  after  the  daU  of  en- 
actment of  the  Senatorial  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1937. 

"uitrrtTKua  on  exrtMDrrvnxa 
"Sec  i03.  (a)  No  candidate  who  receivet  a 
payment  for  uae  in  a  general  election  under 
thit  title  thatt  make  expendituret  from  the 
peraonal  fundt  of  tuOi  candidate,  or  the 
fundt  of  any  member  of  the  immediate 
family  of  tuch  candidate,  aggregating  in 
excett  of  1 20.000,  during  the  Section  cyde. 

"(b)  Except  at  otherwite  provided  in  thU 
Act,  no  candidate  who  receivet  a  payment 
for  uae  in  a  general  Hection  under  thit  title 
thatt  make  expendituret  for  tuch  general 
Section  which  in  the  aggregaU  exceed 
$400,000.  plua— 

"(1)  in  State*  having  a  voting  age  popula- 
tion of  4  mittion  or  let*.  30  cenU  mulHplied 
by  the  voting  age  population;  or 

"(2)  in  Statet  having  a  voting  age  popula- 
tion over  4  mittion.  30  cenU  multiplied  by  4 
mittion  plui  2S  cenU  mulHplied  by  the 
voting  age  t>opulation  over  4  million.' 
except  that  the  amount  of  the  limitation 
under  thU  nU>tection.  in  the  caae  of  any 
candidate,  thaU  not  be  leu  than  3950.000. 
nor  more  than  35.500,000. 

"(c)  The  limitation*  on  expenditure*  in 
tubtectiont  (b).  (d).  and  (e)  thatt  be  rubiect 
to  the  proviaiont  of  tubtectiont  (b)  and  (c) 
of  teetion  504. 

"(d)  No  candidaU  who  it  otherwite  eligi- 
ble to  receive  payment*  for  a  general  Sec- 
tion under  thU  titU  may  receive  any  tuch 
paymenU  if  tuch  candidaU  tpendt.  for  the 
prtmary  election,  more  than  the  amount 
egual  to  07  percent  of  the  limitation  on  ex- 
pendituret for  the  general  election  deter- 
mined under  tubtection  (b),  or  more  than 
$2,750,000,  whichever  amount  it  lett,  except 
at  provided  in  ty^ttection  (g). 

"(e)  No  candidate  who  i*  otherwi*e  aigible 
to  receive  payment*  for  a  general  election 
under  thU  title  may  receive  any  tuc/i  poy- 
ment*  if  tuch  candidate  *pend*  for  a  runoff 
election,  if  any.  morr  than  an  amount  which 
in  the  aggregate  exceed*  20  percent  of  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  limitation  applica- 
ble to  *uch  candidate  a*  determined  under 
tubtection  (b),  except  a*  provided  in  tubtec- 
tion (g). 

"(f)(1)  for  purpotet  of  thU  teetion.  the 
amount*  *et  forth  in  tulwectiotu  (b).  (d), 
and  (e)  of  thi*  teetion  thatt  be  increated  at 
the  te^nnintf  of  each  calendar  year  bated 
on  the  inereate  in  the  price  index  a*  deter- 
mined under  tecHon  315(c),  except  that  for 
purpotet  of  determining  tuch  inereate  the 
term  bate  period:  at  uted  in  teetion  315(c). 
mean*  the  calendar  year  of  the  firtt  election 
after  Ihe  date  of  enactment  of  the  Senatorial 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1987. 

"(2)  NotwiOutanding  the  provitUm*  of 
tubtection  (b),  in  any  State  with  no  more 
than  one  trantmitter  for  a  commercial  Very 
High  Frequency  IVHF)  televititm  ttation  li 
cented  to  operaU  in  that  State,  no  candi- 
date in  tuch  State  who  receivet  a  payment 
fbr  ute  in  a  general  election  under  thU  title 
thatt  make  expendituret  for  tuch  general 


faction  whiOi  in  the  aggregaU  exceed  the 
higher  of— 

■lA)  $950,000:  or 

"(B)  $400,000  plut  45  cenU  mulHplied  by 
the  voHng  age  population  up  to  a  popula- 
tion of  4  mittion.  plut  40  cenU  mulHplied  by 
the  voHng  age  population  over  4  mittion.  up 
to  an  amotcnt  ruit  exceeding  $5,500,000. 

"(3)  The  limitation  tet  forth  in  tubtection 
(b)  thall  not  apply  to  expenditure*  by  a  can- 
didate or  a  candidate'*  authoriaed  commit- 
teet  from  a  compliance  fund  ettablithed  to 
defray  the  co*t*  of  legal  and  accounting 
tervice*  provided  tolely  to  inture  compli- 
ance with  thU  Act;  provided  however  that— 

"(A)  the  Fund  contain*  only  contribution* 
(induding  contributUm*  received  in  excett 
of  any  amount  necettary  to  defray  Qualified 
campaign  expenditure*  punuant  to  tecHon 
313)  received  in  accordance  with  the  limlto- 
tionj,  prohibitiont.  and  reporHng  require- 
mentt  of  thia  Act; 

"(B)  the  aggregate  total  of  contribuHont 
to.  and  expendituret  from,  the  Fund  will  not 
exceed  10  percent  of  the  limitation  on  ex- 
pendituret for  t/u  general  election  deter- 
mined under  tubtection  (b);  and 

••IC)  no  tranafert  may  be  made  from  the 
Fund  to  any  other  accountt  of  the  candi- 
date'* auUionzed  committeet.  except  that 
the  Fund  may  receix>e  trant^rt  from  tuch 
other  accountt  at  any  time. 
In  the  event  that  *ut>*eouent  to  any  general 
election,  a  candidaU  determine*  that  the 
co*U  of  necettary  and  continuing  Ugal  and 
accounting  tervicet  require  contribution*  to 
and  expenditure*  from  the  Fund  in  excea*  of 
the  limitatUm*  of  thi*  paragraph,  the  candi- 
daU may  petition  the  Commi*aion  for  a 
waiver  of  *uch  limitatioru  up  to  any  addi- 
tional amounU  a*  tfie  Committion  may  au- 
thoriae  in  connection  with  tuch  waiver.  Any 
waiver,  or  denial  of  a  u>aiver,  by  the  Com- 
mittion under  thit  paragraph  thall  be  tub- 
feet  to  fudicial  review  under  *ection  503. 
Any  fund*  left  when  Uie  candidaU  termi- 
nate* or  di**olve*  the  fund,  thaU  be— 

"(i)  contnbuted  to  the  United  State* 
Treaaury  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit,  or 

"(ii)  trantferred  to  a  fund  of  a  tubtequent 
campaign  of  that  candidaU. 

"(g)  If,  duHng  the  two-year  election  cycle 
preceding  the  candidaU'*  election,  inde- 
pendent expenditure*  by  any  perton  or  per- 
*on*  aggregaHng  an  amount  in  exce**  of 
$10,000  are  made  in  oppotition  to  a  candi- 
daU or  for  the  opponent  of  *uch  candidate, 
the  limitatiotu  provided  in  tubtection  (d) 
and  tubtection  (e),  a*  Uiey  apply  to  tuch 
candidate,  thaU  be  increated  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  tuch  expendituret. 

"(h)  If  the  provision*  of  teetion  S06(c) 
apply  and  tuch  candidaU  doet  not  receive 
hit  fuU  entitlement,  tuch  candidaU  may 
accept  aggregaU  contributiont  in  an 
amount  whicfi,  when  added  to  the  aggregaU 
expenditure*  made  by  tuch  candidaU  do  not 
exceed  the  limitation  on  expertdituret  appli- 
cable to  tuch  candidaU  purauant  to  tecHon 
503. 

"xmrrLumrr  or  elkuolk  camdidatb  to 

PAnaurra 
"Smc.  504.  (a)  Except  at  otherwite  provid- 
ed in  teetion  500(c)— 

"(1)  an  eligibU  candidaU  who  it  a  major 
party  candidaU  tliaU  be  enHtled  to— 

"(A)  a  payment  under  teetion  506  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  bettoeen  the 
amount  of  (Ae  limitation  for  tuch  candidaU 
determined  under  teetion  503(b)  and  the 
amount  required  to  be  rai*ed  by  tuch  candi- 
daU to  e*ttMi*h  eligibUity  under  teetion 
502(a)(1):  and 


"(B)  a  payment  under  tecHon  SO*  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  limita- 
tion determined  under  teetion  503(b)  with 
regard  to  tuch  candidate,  if  any  candidaU 
in  Uie  tame  general  election  not  eligOUe  to 
Toceive  fundt  under  thU  titU  either  raitet 
aggregaU  contrlbutioru  or  maket  aggregaU 
expendituret  for  tuch  election  whidt  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  limitation  determined 
under  teetion  5031b)  for  tuch  election;  or 

"(2)  an  eligibU  candidaU  who  it  not  a 
major  party  candidaU  thatt  be  enHtled  to— 

"(A)  matOiing  paymenU  under  tecHon  500 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  each 
contribution  received  by  tuch  candidaU  and 
ruch  candidaU't  authoriaed  committee*, 
provided  that  in  determining  the  amount  of 
each  tuch  contrHtution— 

"(i)  the  provision*  of  aecHon  502(b)  ahatt 
apply:  and 

"(ii)  the  contrlbuHotu  required  by  aection 
502(a)(1)  ahatt  not  be  eligibU  for  maUihing 
payment*  under  thi*  title:  and 
the  total  amount  of  paymenU  to  which  a 
candidaU  ia  entitled  under  thi*  tulttection 
thatt  not  exceed  50  percent  of  Uie  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  ttetween  the  amount 
of  the  limitation  for  tuch  candidaU  deter- 
mined under  teetion  S03(b)  and  the  amount 
required  to  be  raited  by  tuch  candidaU  to 
eatablith  eligibility  under  tecHon  502(a)(1): 
and 

"(B)  matching  paymenU  under  teetion 
500.  equal  to  the  amount  of  each  contribu- 
tion received  by  tuch  candidaU  and  Uie  can- 
didaU't authorized  commitUet  if  any  condi- 
daU  in  Uie  tame  general  election  not  eligibU 
to  receive  paymenU  under  thi*  titU  either 
rai*e*  aggregaU  contribution*  or  make*  ag- 
gregate expenditure*  for  tuch  election  which 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  limitation  deter- 
mined under  tecHon  503(b)  for  tuch  dec- 
Hon,  provided  that  in  determining  the 
amount  of  each  tuch  contribution— 

"(i)  the  proviaioiu  of  teetion  502(b)  thatt 
apply:  and  ^  ^       ^ 

"(ii)  contributiont  matched  under  tub- 
paragraph  (A)  of  thU  paragraph  or  required 
to  be  raited  under  teetion  502(a)(1)  thatt  not 
be  eligittU  to  be  matched  under  thit  para- 
graph: and 

the  total  amount  of  paymenU  to  which  a 
candidaU  it  entitled  under  thi*  tubtection 
thatt  not  exceed  SO  percent  of  Uie  amount  of 
the  limitation  determined  under  teetion 
S03(b)  applicat^  to  tuch  candidate;  and 
"(3)  att  eligibU  candidate*  thatt  be  entitled 

to— 

"(A)  Uie  broodcatt  media  ratet  provided 
under  teetion  315(b)  of  the  CommunicatUmt 
Act  of  1934;  and 

"(B)  paymenU  under  teetion  506  equal  to 
the  aggregaU  total  amount  of  independent 
expendituret  made  or  ot>ligated  to  be  made, 
in  Uie  general  election  involved  by  any 
perton  in  oppotition  to,  or  on  Itehalf  of  an 
opponent  of.  tuch  eligit>U  candidate,  at  re- 
ported by  tuch  perton  or  determined  by  the 
Commiation  under  tubtection  (f)  or  (g)  of 
tecHon  304. 

"(b)  A  candidaU  who  receivet  paymenU 
under  paragraph  (1KB),  (2)(B),  or  (3)(B)  of 
aubtecHon  (a)  may  tpend  tuch  fundt  to 
defray  expendituret  in  the  general  OecHon 
without  regard  to  Uie  provitiont  of  teetion 
503(b). 

"(c)  A  candidaU  who  receivet  paymenU 
under  thit  teetion  may  receive  contributiont 
and  make  expenditure*  for  the  general  elec- 
tion wiUiout  regard  to  the  provitiont  of  tub- 
paragrapht  (A)  and  (C)  of  teetion  S02(a)(7) 
or  tiUttectiont  (a)  or  (b)  of  teetion  503  if  and 
^Dhen  any  candidaU  in  the  tame  general 
election    not   eligibU   to   receive  paymenU 


under  thU  teetion  either  raiaea  aggregaU 
contributiont  or  maket  aggregaU  fxpendi- 
turet  for  tuch  election  which  exceed  twice 
the  amount  of  the  expenditure  limit  appUea- 
ItU  to  tuch  candidaU  under  teetion  503(b) 
for  tuch  election. 

"(d)  PaymenU  received  by  a  candidaU 
under  thU  teetion  thatt  be  tued  to  defray  ex- 
pendituret incurred  with  retpect  to  the  gen- 
eral election  period  for  tuch  candidate.  Such 
paymenU  thatt  not  be  uted  (1)  to  make  any 
paymentt.  direcUy  or  indirecUy.  to  tuch 
candidaU  or  to  any  member  of  the  immedi- 
ate family  of  tuch  candidate.  (2)  to  make 
any  expenditure  oUier  than  expendituret  to 
further  Uie  general  election  of  tuch  candi- 
date, (3)  to  make  any  expendituret  whUA 
conttituU  a  violation  of  any  law  of  the 
United  Statet  or  of  Uie  StaU  in  which  Uie  ex- 
penditure U  made,  or  (4)  to  repay  any  loan 
to  any  peraon  except  to  the  extent  the  pro- 
ceed* of  tuch  loan  were  uted  to  further  the 
general  election  of  tuch  candidate. 

"CKKTtnCATIOIt  BY  COMMISSIOM 

"Sxc.  505.  (a)  No  later  than  48  hourt  after 
an  eligibU  candidaU  filet  a  requett  with  the 
Committion  to  receive  paymenU  under  tee- 
tion 506  the  Committion  thatt  certify  tuch 
eligibUity  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury 
for  payment  in  fuU  of  the  amount  to  uAich 
tuch  candidaU  U  entitled,  unlett  Uie  provi- 
aiona  of  taction  506(c)  apply.  The  requett  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  tentence  thatt  con- 
tain— 

"(1)  tuch  information  and  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  proceduret.  at  the  Com- 
mittion may  provide  by  regulation;  and 

"(2)  a  verification  signed  by  the  candidaU 
and  Uie  treasurer  of  the  principal  campaign 
committee  of  tuch  candidaU  ttating  that 
the  information  furnished  in  suppoH  of  the 
request,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  it  cor- 
rect and  futty  tatitfiet  the  requiremenU  of 
thU  title. 

"(b)  Ortificationt  by  the  Committion 
under  tui>tection  (a)  and  aU  determination* 
made  by  the  Committion  under  thi*  title, 
thall  be  final  and  conclusive,  except  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  subject  to  examination 
and  audit  by  the  Committion  under  teetion 
507  and  judicial  review  under  teetion  508. 

"KSTABUSHiOMT  Of  fUHD;  PAYtOMTS  TO 
EUQIBLX  CANDIDATES 

"Sec.  506.  (a)  The  Secretary  thatt  main- 
tain in  Uie  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  (hereafUr  referred  to  at  the  'Fund')  et- 
tablithed by  tectum  9006(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  C^ode  of  1986.  in  addition  to  any 
other  account*  maintained  under  tuch  tee- 
tion. a  teparaU  account  to  be  knoum  at  the 
'Senate  FuTid'.  The  Secretary  thatt  deposit 
into  the  SenaU  Fund,  for  ute  by  candidatet 
eligibU  to  receive  paymenU  under  this  title, 
the  amounU  avaUabU  after  the  Secretary 
determinet  that  the  amounU  in  the  Fund 
necettary  for  paymenU  under  tubtitU  H  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  are  ade- 
quaU  The  moniet  designated  for  tuch  ac- 
count thatt  remain  availabU  without  fltcal 
year  limitation. 

"(b)  Purauant  to  the  prioritiet  provided  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  tubtection  (c).  upon  receipt 
of  a  certification  from  the  Committion 
under  teetion  505.  the  Secretary  tliatt 
prompUy  pay  to  the  candidaU  involved  in 
Uie  certification,  out  of  Uie  SenaU  Fund,  the 
amount  certified  by  the  Committion. 

"(c)(1)  If  at  Uie  time  of  a  certification  l»y 
the  Committion  under  teetion  505  for  pay- 
ment to  an  eligibU  candidate,  the  Secretary 
determinet  that  the  moniet  in  the  SenaU 
Fund  are  not,  or  may  not  be,  sufficient  to 
tatisfy  the  fuU  entitlement  of  att  such  eligi- 
bU candidates,  the  Secretary  thatt  withhold 
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frxtm  tuch  payment  tuch  amount  at  he  deter- 
minet to  be  neeeaaary  to  aaaure  OuU  an  eligi- 
bU candidaU  witt  receive  a  pro  rata  Ouire  of 
auch  candidaU't  futt  entitlement  AmounU 
to  withhOd  thatt  be  paid  when  the  Secretary 
determinet  that  there  are  auffieient  moniea 
in  the  SenaU  Fund  to  pay  auth  amowntt,  or 
portiont  thereof,  to  att  eligibU  candidatet 
from  whom  amounU  have  t>een  withhHd, 
but,  if  there  are  not  tufflcient  moniet  in  the 
SenaU  Fund  to  taHafy  the  futt  enHtlement 
of  an  eligibU  candidate,  the  amounU  to 
withheld  thtUl  be  paid  in  tuch  manner  that 
each  HigibU  candidaU  receivet  hU  or  her 
pro  rata  thare  ofhUor  her  futt  entitlement 
The  Secretary  thatt  notify  the  Oomminion 
and  each  eligibU  candidaU  by  regittered 
maU  of  the  reduction  in  the  amount  to 
which  that  candidaU  i*  entitled  under  tee- 
tion 505. 

"(2)  If  the  proviaiona  of  Oiia  aubaeetion 
result  in  a  reduction  in  the  amount  to  which 
an  eligibU  candidaU  it  entitled  under  tee- 
tion 505  and  paymenU  have  Iteen  made 
under  IhU  teetion  in  excett  of  the  amount  to 
which  tuch  candidaU  i*  enHtled,  tuch  cattf 
didaU  is  liabU  for  repayment  to  the  Fund  of 
the  exce**  under  proceduret  the  Commitaion 
thatt  preacribe  by  regulation. 

"(3)  If  the  proviaiont  of  thU  mbaectioii 
apply  and  the  moniet  in  the  fund  are  not 
tufftcierU  to  toHsfy  the  futt  enHtlement  of 
att  candidatet.  in  addition  to  the  proceduret 
provided  in  paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary 
thatt  give  priority  to  general  election  pay- 
menU and  pay  tuch  paymentt.  or  porHona 
thereof  before  other  paymenU  made  purau- 
ant to  thU  title. 

"EXAtaiUTtOH  AMD  AiauTs;  KETArtaim 
"Sec.  507.  (a)(1)  After  each  general  elec- 
tion, the  Commiation  thatt  conduct  an  ex- 
amination and  audit  of  Uie  campaign  ac- 
count of  10  per  centum  of  the  eligMe  candi- 
datet of  each  major  party  and  10  per  centum 
of  att  other  eligMe  candidatet.  as  designat- 
ed by  the  Commitaion  through  the  uae  of  an 
appropriaU  ttatUHcal  method  of  random 
telection  to  determine,  among  other  thingt, 
whether  tuch  candidatet  have  complied 
with  the  expenditure  limiU  and  oUier  condi- 
Hont  of  eligibiHty  and  requiremenU  of  thU 
Htle. 

"(2)  After  each  tpecial  election,  the  Com- 
mittion thatt  conduct  an  examination  and 
audit  of  Uie  campaign  occount*  of  each  eli- 
gibU candidaU  in  such  election  to  deter- 
mine whether  tudi  candidatet  have  com- 
plied with  the  expenditure  limiU  and  other 
condiHont  of  eligibility  and  requiremenU 
under  thit  Htle. 

"(3)  The  Commission  may  conduct  an  ex- 
amination and  audit  of  the  campaign  oc- 
count* of  any  eligibU  candidaU  in  a  general 
election  if  the  Commi**ion,  by  an  ajfirma- 
Hve  voU  of  four  member*,  determinet  that 
there  exitU  reaton  to  believe  that  tuch  can- 
didaU hat  violated  any  provision  of  thU 
HtU. 

"(b)  If  the  Commiaaion  determinet  that 
any  portion  of  the  paymenU  made  to  a  can- 
didaU under  thi*  HtU  wa*  in  exce**  of  the 
aggregate  paymenU  to  which  tuch  candi- 
daU Mxu  entitled,  the  Committion  thatt  to 
notify  tuch  candidate,  and  tuch  candidaU 
thatt  pay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal 
to  the  excett. 

"(c)  If  the  Committion  determinet  that 
any  amount  of  any  payment  made  to  a  can- 
didaU under  thU  title  wat  not  uted  at  pro- 
vided fbr  in  thit  title,  the  (Committion  thatt 
to  notify  tuch  candidaU  and  tuch  candi- 
daU thatt  pay  to  Uie  Secretary  an  amount 
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•VMOl  to  M0  9tr  etntum  ot  0k«  amovitl  at 

"(4)  If  Ih*  Oommti»$ttm  4tt»nminn  that 
•nv  eaniUmtt  «te  hma  rtetlM*  pawmtmU 
ttiMtor  tkU  (Ml*  hat  mudt  ttptndUurm 
wkiek  in  th»  mogrwu  txemd  6v  5  p«r 

etntum  or  Ian  M«  hmUatton  mt  Atrth  in 
aaetton  MSfhJ.  tha  CommiMion  Moil  *o 
KOtMr  nek  eandUmU  and  tueh  eandidmt* 
jAcfl  jMy  to  th»  Sacfvtenr  aw  amoiml  avuoi 
to  tht  mmtoitnt  of  th»  uemi  nptndJturt. 

"W  U  Om  Cammiaaian  dctemUiMf  that 
city  eoM^Mate  «*o  A«*  raetivat  p«inM«iUa 
«a4«r  Mi«  Ntte  ha»  mUt  asmdUum 
wkleh  in  the  imiif  ft  axeaad  6y  mot*  than 
$  tar  eanlmm  tha  HmUatton  aat  fttrth  in  aae- 
Mm  S03(^.  tha  Commiaaion  ahaO  ao  notify 
ameh  eanOidata  and  aneh  eandidaU  ahatt 
909  tha  Saeratant  an  amomnt  agnal  to  thraa 
timaa  tha  amount  of  tha  aseaaa  axpanditure 
tt9  to  m  amomnt  not  in  axeaaa  of  tha  pay- 
■MiUi  roeatvad  paranant  to  aaetton  $04. 

"W  Ant  SMOitiU  racaivad  by  an  eligibU 
eandtdata  undar  tMa  titU  may  be  retained 
/br  •  partod  not  axeaading  aixtw  daya  aftar 
tha  daU  of  tha  ganarai  alaetion  for  the  llQut- 
dation  of  aB  ottigationa  to  pawifenaral  elac- 
tton  eampaiffn  axpanaaa  ineurred  during 
aua  ganarai  alacMon  period.  At  tha  end  of 
aueh  aixtg^tag  period  any  unaxpandad  funda 
raeaivad  undar  thia  tiOa  ahaU  ba  prompUw 
miaid  to  tha  Saeratarp. 

"fgi  Mo  nonfteation  ahaU  be  made  by  the 
Cowtmiaaion  umdar  thia  aaction  with  raapact 
to  an  alaetion  wtora  than  three  peart  aftar 
au  data  ortwA  ataetton. 

"fhJ  AH  papmanta  roeaivad  urtder  thia  tac- 
tion ahaU  ba  dapoaitad  in  tha  SanaU  Fund. 
"aumnuL  puuLnMS 

"Smc  S97A.  (aJ  No  eandidaU  ahaU  knouh 
ta0ly  or  wiH/MIy  accept  papmanta  undar 
Oiia  tiOa  in  axeaaa  of  tha  aogregata  papmentt 
to  which  rack  candidate  ia  entitled  or  know- 
<M0iy  or  wmfUUg  uae  aueh  papmanta  for  any 
purpoae  not  provided  for  in  thia  title  or 
knowingly  or  wUtfuUp  make  expenditurea 
from  Ma  peraonal  funda,  or  the  paraonal 
fumda  of  Ma  imm«Ma/e  family,  in  exeeaa  of 
Ota  HmUoMoK  provided  in  thU  title. 

"(bJ  Any  paraon  who  violataa  tha  provi- 
aiona  of  aukaaetion  la)  ahaU  ba  fined  not 
more  than  $2S,$90,  or  impriaoned  not  more 
Otan  5  years,  or  both.  Any  officer  or  meml>er 
of  any  poUtieal  committee  who  knowingly 
eonaanta  to  any  axpanditure  in  violation  of 
tha  proviaiona  of  aubaaction  (aJ  thall  6e 
Jtnad  not  more  than  $25,000,  or  impriaoned 
mot  more  than  S  yaara,  or  botK 

"(c) tlJ  It  ia  unlawful  for  any  person  who 
receivaa  any  payment  under  thia  title,  or  to 
whom  any  portion  of  any  aueh  payment  ia 
tranaferred,  knowingly  and  wilfully  to  uae, 
or  authoriae  the  uae  of,  tuch  payment  or 
aueh  portion  except  aa  provided  in  taction 
$04(d). 

"(2)  Any  peraon  who  violatea  the  provi- 
aiona of  parotrapih  (t)  thall  be  fined  not 
more  than  010,000.  or  impriaoned  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(d)(H  n  ia  unlawful  for  any  peraon  know- 
ingly and  wiUfuUy- 

"(A)  to  fumiah  any  falae,  fietitioua,  or 
fraudulent  evidence,  booka,  or  information 
Hnduding  any  certification,  verification, 
notice,  or  report),  to  the  Commiaaion  under 
Otia  title,  or  to  incinde  in  any  evidence, 
booka,  or  information  ao  fumiahed  any  mia- 
repreaentation  of  a  material  fact,  or  to  falai- 
fy  or  conceal  any  evidence,  booka,  or  infor- 
wuMon  relevant  to  a  certification  by  the 
Commiaaion  or  an  examination  arid  audit 
by  tha  Commiaaion  under  thia  title,  or 

"(B)  to  fail  to  fumiah  to  the  Commiaaion 
any  recorda,  booka,  or  information  rtqueated 
by  it  for  purpoaea  of  thia  tUU. 


"(2)  Any  paraon  who  violataa  the  provi- 
aiona of  paragraph  (1)  thaU  ba  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  impriaoned  not  more 
than  5  year*,  or  botK 

''(e)(1)  n  ia  unlawful  for  any  paraon  know- 
ingly and  willfuUy  to  give  or  accept  any 
kickback  or  any  iOagal  payment  in  connec- 
tion with  any  papmanta  received  by  any 
candidate  who  receivea  paymenta  under  thit 
title,  or  the  authoriaed  committeet  of  tueh 
candidate. 

"(2)  Any  peraon  who  vidatet  the  provi- 
tiont  of  paragraph  (1)  ahaU  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  impriaoned  not  more 
than  S  yeart,  or  both. 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  penalty  provided 
by  paragraph  (2),  any  peraon  who  accept* 
any  kickback  or  illegal  payment  in  conrtec- 
(ion  with  any  paymenta  received  by  any 
eandidata  pttrsiMnt  to  the  proviaiona  of  thit 
title,  or  received  by  the  authoriaed  commit- 
teet of  tuch  candidate,  thall  pay  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  depotit  in  the  Fund,  an  arruxunt 
equal  to  12$  percent  of  the  kickback  or  pay- 
ment received. 

"JUDICIAL  KSVIXW 

"Sic.  50$.  (a)  Any  agency  action  by  the 
Commiaaion  made  under  the  proviaioru  of 
thU  HtU  thaU  be  tutitact  to  review  by  the 
United  Statet  Court  of  Appeata  for  the  Dia- 
trict  of  Columbia  Circuit  upon  peHtion  filed 
in  tuch  court  within  thirty  dayt  after  the 
agertcy  action  by  Ute  Ootnmistion  for  to/ticA 
review  ia  aoughL  It  ahtUI  be  the  duty  of  the 
Court  of  Appeala,  ahead  of  all  mattert  not 
filed  under  thia  title,  to  advance  on  the 
docket  and  expeditioutly  take  action  on  all 
petitiona  filed  pursuant  to  thia  title. 

"(b)  The  proviaiona  of  chapter  7  of  title  S, 
United  Statet  Code,  apply  to  fudicial  review 
of  any  agency  action,  at  defined  in  tection 
$$1(13)  of  titU  $,  United  Statet  Code,  by  the 
Commiaaion. 

"rait-ncmkTioit  by  cotnnssioM  m  judkul 
ntocKKDinfoa 

"Sxc  50$.  (a)  The  Oimmiaaion  ia  author- 
iaed to  appear  in  and  defend  againtt  any 
action  inttituted  under  thit  tection  and 
under  taction  $0$  either  by  attomeya  em- 
ployed in  itt  office  or  by  countel  lohom  it 
may  appoint  wit/wut  regard  to  the  provi- 
tiont  of  title  $.  United  Statet  Code,  govern- 
ing appointmenta  in  the  competitive  tervice, 
and  whoae  compenaation  it  may  fix  vHthout 
regard  to  the  proviaiona  of  chapter  $1  and 
aubchapter  III  of  chapter  S3  of  tuch  title. 

"(b)  The  Committion  it  authorUed 
through  attorney t  and  countel  detcribed  in 
aubaaction  (a),  to  irutitute  actioru  in  the 
dUtrict  courU  of  the  United  Statea  to  aeek 
recovery  of  any  amountt  determined  under 
tection  $07  to  be  payat>U  to  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  The  Committion  it  authorized, 
through  attomeyt  and  countel  detcrH>ed  in 
aubaaction  (a),  to  petition  the  courtt  of  the 
United  Statet  for  tuch  irtfunctive  relief  at  ia 
appropriate  in  order  to  implemer.t  any  pro- 
xriaUm  of  thu  title. 

"(d)  The  Commiaaion  it  authoriaed  on 
behalf  of  the  United  Statet  to  appeal  from, 
and  to  petition  the  Supreme  Court  for  certi- 
orari to  review,  fudgmentt  or  decreet  en- 
tered with  reaped  to  actUmt  in  which  it  ap- 
pears, pvrsttant  to  the  authority  provided  in 
thit  tection. 

"mxroMTa  to  comutMaa;  KMauiAnoia 

"Sac  $10.  (a)  The  Commiaaion  thall,  at 
toon  at  practicahle  after  each  election, 
tubmit  a  full  report  to  the  Senate  tetting 
forth— 

"(1)  the  expendituret  (thown  in  tuch 
detail  at  the  Committion  determinet  appro- 
priate) made  try  each  eligityle  candidate  and 


the  authoriaed  eommittaet  of  aueh  candi- 
date; 

"(2)  the  amounta  certified  by  the  Commia- 
aion under  tection  $0$  for  payment  to  each 
eligibU  candidate; 

"(3/  ttie  amount  of  repayments,  if  any,  re- 
quired under  tection  $07,  and  the  reaaona 
for  each  payment  required;  and 

"(4)  the  balance  in  the  Preaidential  elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund,  and  the  balance  in  the 
Senate  Fund  and  any  other  account  main- 
tained  in  the  Fund. 

Each  report  aubmitted  pitrruant  to  thit  tec- 
tion thaU  be  printed  at  a  Senate  document 

"(b)  The  Committion  it  authoriaed  to  pre- 
tcrU)e  tuch  rulet  and  regulationt  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provitiont  oftubtection  (c).  to 
conduct  tuch  examinations  and  intjettioa- 
tiont,  and  to  require  the  keeping  and  tub- 
miwion  of  tuch  bookt,  recorda,  and  informa- 
tion, at  it  deemt  necetaary  to  carry  out  the 
functiona  and  duties  impoaad  on  it  bp  thia 
title. 

"(c)  Thirty  dayt  before  pretcribing  any 
rulet  or  regulation  under  tubtection  (b),  the 
Committion  tfiall  transmit  to  the  Senate  a 
ttatement  tetting  forth  the  propoted  rule  or 
regulation  and  containing  a  detailed  expla- 
nation and  juttification  of  tuch  rule  or  reg- 
ulation. 

"A  UTHORIZATIOH  OT  AmOMUATlOia 

"Sac.  $11.  There  are  authoriaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Commission  for  the  pur- 
poae of  carrying  out  functiont  under  thit 
title,  tuch  tumt  cu  may  be  necettary. ". 
SKMATX  rwm 

Stc.  3.  Section  6096(0)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1936  it  amended— 

(1)  by  ttriking  out  "$1"  each  place  it  ap- 
peart  in  that  tubtection  atut  interting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$2":  and 

(2)  by  atrikino  out  "$2"  each  place  it  ap- 
peers  in  that  tutttection  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$4". 

BMOADCAXT  lUTaS 

Sac.  4.  Section  31$(b)(l)  of  the  Communi- 
cationt  Act  of  1934  ^47  U.S.C.  31S(b)(l))  U 
amended  by  ttriking  the  temicolon  and  in- 
terting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ":  Pro- 
vided, That  in  the  cate  of  candtdatet  for 
United  Statet  Senator  in  a  general  election, 
at  tuch  term  it  defined  in  tection  $01($)  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971, 
thit  provition  thall  apply  only  if  tuch  can- 
didate hat  been  certified  by  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Committion  at  eligible  to  receive  pay- 
mentt  under  title  V  of  tuch  Act;". 

RIPORTfsa  RXQUTRMtaifrS 

Sxc.  $.  (a)  Section  304  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  434)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  etui  thereof  the 
following  new  tulitectiont: 

"(d)(1)  Not  later  than  the  day  after  the 
date  on  which  a  candidate  for  the  United 
Statet  Senate  qualiflet  for  the  ballot  for  a 
general  election,  at  tuch  term  it  defined  in 
tection  $01(8),  each  tuch  candidate  in  tuch 
election  thall  file  with  the  (Committion  a 
declaration  of  whether  or  not  aueh  candi- 
date intendt  to  make  expenditurea  in  exeeaa 
of  the  amount  of  the  limitation  on  expendi- 
turea for  tuch  election,  at  determined  under 
tection  $03(bJ. 

"(2J  Any  declaration  filed  purruant  to 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  arriended  or  changed 
at  any  time  within  7  dayt  after  the  filing  of 
tuch  declaration.  Such  amended  declaration 
may  not  be  amended  or  c/ianged  further. 

"(e)(1)  Any  eandidaU  for  United  Statet 
Senator  who  qualifiet  for  the  boUot  for  a 
general  election,  at  tueh  term  it  defined  in 
tection  $01(8)— 


"(A)  who  U  not  eligibU  to  receive  pay- 
menu  under  taction  $02,  and 

"(B)  who  either  raises  aggregaU  contHbu- 
tiona  or  makea  aggregaU  expenditurea  for 
aueh  alaetion  u>hich  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  limitation  determined  under  tection 
$03(b)  for  tueh  SenaU  election, 
thall  fUe  a  report  with  the  Commiaaion 
within  24  /tours  after  aueh  contritHttions 
have  t»een  raiaed  or  tuch  expendituret  have 
bean  made  or  within  24  houra  after  the  daU 
of  qualification  for  the  general  election 
ballot,  whichever  U  later,  tetting  forth  the 
candidaU't  total  Contrilmtiont  and  total  ex- 
pendituret for  aueh  election.  If  tuch  total  U 
leaa  than  two  timea  the  limit,  tuch  eandidaU 
thereafter  thall  file  a  report  with  the  Com- 
mittion within  24  houra  after  either  raiting 
aggregaU  contrUtutioru  or  making  aggre- 
gaU expenditure!  for  aueh  election  which 
exceed  tuHce  the  amount  of  the  limitation 
determined  under  aection  $03(b),  aetting 
forth  the  candidaU't  total  contributiont 
and  total  expendituret  for  tuch  election. 

"(2)  The  Committion,  within  24  houra 
after  aueh  report  haa  been  filed,  thall  notify 
each  eandidaU  in  the  election  involved  who 
it  eligibU  to  receive  papmenU  purtuant  to 
the  proviaioru  of  thit  HtU  under  tection  $04. 
about  each  tuch  report,  and  thcUl  certify, 
purauant  to  the  proviaiona  of  tubtection  li), 
aueh  etigitMity  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaa- 
ury  for  payment  of  the  amount  to  which 
aueh  eandidaU  ia  entitled 

"(3)  Notwithatanding  the  reporting  re- 
quirement eatoNUhed  in  thia  tubtection,  the 
Committion  may  make  itt  own  determina- 
tion that  a  eandidaU  in  a  general  election, 
at  tuch  term  U  defined  in  tection  $01(8), 
who  it  not  eligibU  to  receive  paymenU 
under  tection  $04,  haa  raiaed  aggregaU  con- 
tributiont or  made  aggregaU  expendituret 
for  tuch  election  which  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  limitation  determined  under  tection 
$03(b)  for  tuch  election  or  exceed  doubU 
tuch  amount  The  Committion,  vjithin  24 
houra  after  making  tuch  determination, 
thall  notify  each  eandidaU  in  the  general 
election  involved  who  it  eligibU  to  receive 
paymenU  under  tection  $04  about  each  tuch 
determination,  and  thall  certify,  purtuant 
to  the  provitiont  of  tubtection  (i),  tuch  eli- 
gibility  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  for 
payment  of  the  amount  to  u>hich  tuch  ean- 
didaU is  entitled. 

"(f)(1)  AU  iruiependent  expendituret,  if 
any,  (including  thote  detcHbed  in  tubtec- 
tion (b)(6)(B)<iii))  made  by  any  peraon  after 
the  daU  of  the  latt  Federal  election  with 
regard  to  a  general  election,  at  tuch  term  it 
defined  in  tection  $01(8),  and  aU  obligationt 
to  make  tuch  expendituret  incurred  by  any 
person  durinp  tuch  period,  if  any,  thall  be 
reported  by  tuch  peraon  to  the  Committion 
at  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  if  tuch  ex- 
penditure or  obligation  is  detcribed  in  aueh 
paragraph. 

"(2)  Independent  expenditurea  by  ony 
person  as  referred  to  in  x>aragru,ph  (1)  thall 
be  reported  within  24  hourt  after  the  aggre- 
gaU amount  of  tuch  expenditurea  incurred 
or  obligated  flrat  exceeds  $10,000.  Thereafter, 
independent  expendituret  referred  to  in  tuch 
paragraph  made  by  the  tame  perton  in  the 
tame  election  thaU  be  reported,  within  24 
hourt  after,  each  time  the  aggregaU  amount 
of  tuch  expendituret  incurred  or  ol>ligated, 
not  yet  reported  under  thit  tiUtparagraph, 
ereerdi  $$,000. 

"(3)  Each  report  under  thU  tul)aection 
ahaU  be  fUed  with  the  Committion  and  Sec- 
retary of  StaU  for  the  StaU  of  the  election 
involved  and  thall  contain  (A)  the  itKforma- 
tion  required  by  tubtection  (b)(6)(B)(iii)  of 


thU  tection,  and  (B)  a  ttatement  filed  under 
penalty  of  perfury  by  the  peraon  making  the 
independent  expendituret,  or  by  the  peraon 
incurring  the  obligation  to  make  aueh  ex- 
penditurea, aa  the  caae  may  be,  that  identi- 
flea  the  eandidaU  whom  the  independent  ex- 
pendituret are  actually  intended  to  help 
elect  or  defeat  If  any  tuch  independent  ex- 
pendituret are  made  during  the  general  elec- 
tion cycle,  and  if  tuch  eandidaU  U  eligibU 
to  receive  paymenU  purtuant  to  titU  V  of 
thU  Act,  the  Committion  thall,  within  24 
hourt  after  tuch  report  it  made,  notify  tuch 
eandidaU  in  the  election  involved  about 
each  tueh  report,  and  thall  certify  tuch  eligi- 
bility to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  for 
payment  of  the  amount  to  which  aueh  ean- 
didaU U  entitled 

"(4)(A)  Notwithatanding  the  reporHng  re- 
quiremenU  eatabliahed  in  thia  aubaection, 
the  Commiaaion  may  make  iU  own  determi- 
ruMon  that  a  peraon  haa  made  independent 
expenditurea,  or  haa  ineurred  an  obligation 
to  make  aueh  expenditurea,  aa  the  caae  may 
be,  with  regard  to  a  general  election,  aa  de- 
fined in  tection  $01(8),  that  in  the  aggregaU 
total  more  than  the  applieabU  amount  apee- 
ified  in  paragraph  (2). 

"(B)  The  Otmmiaaion  thaU.  within  24 
hourt  after  tuch  determination  U  made, 
notify  each  eandidaU  in  the  election  in- 
volved who  U  eligibU  to  receive  paymenU 
under  tection  $04  about  each  determination 
under  tubparagraph  (A),  and  thall  certify, 
purtuant  to  the  proviaiona  of  tubtection  (i), 
tuch  eligibUity  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaa- 
ury for  payment  in  full  of  the  amount  to 
which  tuch  eandidaU  it  entitled. 

"(g)(1)  When  two  or  more  pertona  make  on 
expenditure  or  expendituret  in  coordiria- 
tion,  conaultation,  or  concert  (at  detcribed 
in  paragraph  (2)  or  otherwiae)  for  the  pur- 
poae of  promoting  the  election  or  defeat  of  a 
cleaHy  identified  candidate,  each  tuch 
peraon  ahall  report  to  the  Commiaaion, 
under  aubaection  <f>,  the  amount  of  tuch  ex- 
penditure or  expendituret  made  by  tuch 
perton  in  coordination,  coruultation,  or 
concert  with  tueh  other  perton  or  persons 
u)hen  the  total  amount  of  all  expenditurea 
made  by  tuch  persons  in  coordination,  con- 
sultation, or  concert  with  each  other  exceedt 
Die  applicabU  amount  provided  in  tuch  aul>- 
tection. 

"(2)  An  expenditure  by  one  person  thaU 
conttituU  an  expenditure  in  coordination, 
consultation,  or  concert  with  another 
peraon  where— 

"(A)  Oiere  it  any  arrangement,  coordina- 
tion, or  direction  with  reaped  to  the  expend- 
iture between  tuch  pertont  making  the  ex- 
penditures, including  any  officer,  director, 
employee  or  agent  of  tuch  perton; 

"(B)  in  the  tame  two-year  election  cycle, 
one  of  the  pertont  making  the  expendituret 
(including  any  officer,  director,  employee  or 
agent  of  aueh  peraon)  ia  or  haa  been,  with  re- 
aped to  tuch  expendituret— 

"(i)  authoriaed  by  tuch  other  perton  to 
raiae  or  expend  funda  (m  behalf  of  aueh  other 
peraon;  or 

"(ii)  receiving  any  form  of  compeiuation 
or  reimtnirtement  from  tu^  other  peraon  or 
an  agent  of  such  other  peraon; 

"(C)  one  of  the  persona  making  expendi- 
turet (including  any  officer,  director,  em- 
ployee or  agent  of  tuch  perton)  haa  commu- 
nicated with,  adviaed,  or  counaeled  aueh 
other  peraon  in  connection  xoith  such  ex- 
penditure; or 

"(D)  one  of  the  pertont  maJcing  expendi- 
turet and  tuch  other  person  making  expend- 
itures each  retain  the  profettional  aervicea 
of  the  same  irtdividual  or  peraon  in  connec- 
tion with  ruch  expenditurea. 


"(h)(1)  Every  political  eommittae.  aa  da- 
fitted  in  section  301(4),  active  in  non-Fader- 
al  elections  and  maintaining  separate  ae- 
counU  for  this  purpoae  ahaU  fUe  with  the 
Commiaaion  reporU  of  funda  received  into 
and  dUburaemenU  made  from  sucA  ac- 
counts for  activittea  which  may  influence 
an  election  to  any  Federal  office.  For  pur- 
poaea of  thU  aection,  activities  toAicA  may 
influence  an  election  to  any  Federal  ajfiee 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to— 

"(A)  voter  registration  and  oet-out-tAe- 
voU  drivea  directed  to  the  general  public  in 
connection  toith  any  election  in  whitA  Fed- 
eral candidatea  appear  on  the  ttaUot; 

"(B)  general  public  politieal  advertiaing 
which  indudea  referencea,  however  inciden- 
tal, to  clearly  identified  Federal  aa  toeO  aa 
non-Federal  candidatea  for  pubHie  office;  or 
uOtieh  doea  not  cleariy  iderMfy  Federal  can- 
didatea but  urgea  support  for  or  oppoaiUon 
to  all  the  candidatea  of  a  political  party  or 
other  candidates  in  a  claaaifieation  or  con- 
text which  indudea  Federal  candidatea;  and 

"(C)  any  other  activitiea  whiOi  require  an 
allocation  of  coaU  between  a  poUtleta  com^ 
mittee'a  Federal  and  non-Federal  aeeounU 
reflecHng  the  impact  on  Federal  Oectlona  in 
accordance  with  regulaliona  preacribed  or 
Adviaory  Opinions  rendered  l)y  the  Commia- 
aion. 

"(2)  ReporU  required  to  be  filed  by  thia 
aubaection  ahall  be  filed  for  the  aame  time- 
perioda  required  for  political  committeea 
under  aection  304(a).  and  ahaU  include: 

"(A)  a  teparaU  ttatement,  for  each  of  tha 
acHvitiea  in  connection  with  which  a  report 
U  required  uruier  paragraph  (1),  of  the  ag- 
gregaU total  of  disbursements  from  the  non- 
Federal  accounta;  and 

"(B)  tupporting  tchedulet,  providing  an 
identification  of  each  donor  together  with  ■ 
the  amount  and  daU  of  each  donation  with 
regard  to  thote  receipU  of  the  non-Federal 
account  which  compriae  diaburaemerUa  re- 
ported under  aubparagraph  (A),  provided, 
however,  that  aueh  achedulea  are  required 
only  for  donationa  from  any  one  source  ag- 
gregating in  exeeaa  of  $200  in  any  calendar 
year. 

"(3)  ReporU  required  to  be  filed  by  tfcis 
tubtection  need  not  include  donationt  made 
to  or  on  behalf  of  non-Federal  candidatet  or 
political  organizationt  in  accordance  with 
the  financing  and  reporting  requiremenU  of 
StaU  lawt,  or  other  disbursements  from  the 
non-Federal  accounU  in  tuppoH  of  exdu- 
aively  non-Federal  election  activities,  pro- 
vided that  tuch  donationa  or  disbursements 
are  governed  solely  by  sucA  StaU  lawa  and 
not  aubied  to  paragraph  (1)  of  thu  tubtec- 
tion. 

"(V  The  certification  required  by  thU  sec- 
tion thall  be  made  by  the  Commiaaion  on 
the  t>aaU  of  reporU  filed  toith  aueh  Commia- 
aion in  accordance  with  the  proviaiona  of 
thU  Ad,  or  on  the  baaU  of  »ucA  Commia- 
tion't  own  invettigation  or  determination, 
notuHthttanding  the  proviaiona  of  aection 
SOS(a).". 

(b)  Section  301($)(B)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.a 
431(8)(B))  U  amended  by— 

(1)  inaerting  "except  for  purpoaea  of  re- 
porting and  diacloaing,  puituant  to  tection 
304,  tuch  amounU  in  excett  of  $200, "  at  the 
beginning  of  tubparagrapha  (v),  (viii).  (x). 
and  (xii);  and 

(2)  inaerting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fctUtw- 
ing: 

"(C)  The  exclusions  provided  in  subparo- 
^rapAs  (V),  (viii),  (x),  and  (xii)  of  paragraph 
(B)  ahall  not  be  exclusions  from  the  defini- 
tion of  contributiont  for  purposes  of  report- 
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taa  oomMbmUoma  aa  nqtiind  6v  mcHon  JM, 
oil  nek  eoiUHtaMoiu  ateO  ft«  report- 


1e)  atetUm  Mlt4)  of  tki  tadtral  KlmsHom. 
Cmmgrnigti  Act  ofUTl  U  mmnditd  6v  odMne 
tthtemttkmafeimfoaomimg: 

"For  pmrpotm  ot  (Ma  awMow.  (M  rtctkft  of 
eoHtributtoiu  or  mmkittg  of  txptnMture$ 
ikmB  bt  4*t»rm*mad  bw  (M  Oommi—ion  on 
Ot*  6«<ia  4^  Mela  mnd  eireumataneaa,  in 
whmtner  eombtmmtkm,  igmonatruHne  a 
t/mrpom  of  jmjhameing  amy  atoeMoM  for  foi- 
arml  offtea,  tmelwiime^  hut  mot  UwUtad  to.  tka 
npraaamtmttama  mada  fry  cny  paraom  aoheU- 
tng  fkM4a  tibont  tltHr  intended  uaaa:  tha 
UtafUtftemtton  fry  miim  of  indlvidueia  wAo 
•rt  euiuMetei  An  redenU  offlea.  «  de/lnad 
ta  pmreormfh  (V  of  Okia  aeetton.  or  of  any 
poHUemt  pmrtp,  <a  gemenl  pnUic  poUtietU 
mdeetUatmo:  emd  the  proxtmitt  to  any  prl- 
mmT%  ruMroff.  or  general  aleetion  of  general 
pmtMc  potltieml  adwarUHng  deeigned  or  rae- 
aomeMw  emlcnlaiad  to  tufteenee  voter  choice 
trnthmtateetton.". 

(dJ  Saetton  idlftttB)  4/  the  redenl  tlee- 
tton  campaign  Act  of  1*71  (I  U^C. 
U1I9HB»  to  emended  6y- 

(It  inaerttno  "exeept  for  purpoae*  of  re- 
porting and  dtadoeing,  puranant  to  aeetion 
$04.  auek  OMumnta  in  eiceaa  of  $200, "at  the 
beginning  of  anbparagrupha  (ivJ,  (viK  (vHiJ, 
mmd  (ixJ:  and 

IXt  inaerting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fOOow- 
iaor 

"to  The  ex^naiona  provided  in  aubpara- 
grupha  (ivf,  fviJ.  fviiiJ.  and  fixJ  of  para- 
graph  (B)  ahaU  not  be  exclutiona  from  the 
dat^mition  of  erpenditurea  for  purpoaea  of  re- 
porting expenditnrea  aa  required  by  thia  Act, 
mnd  aU  aueh  expenditurea  ahaU  be  report- 
ed.". 

(e)  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Flection 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  V.S.C.  431)  i* 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fbOaming: 

"(20/  1%e  term  "election  cycle'  meana— 
"(A)  in  the  eaae  of  a  candidate  or  the  au- 
thorteed  committeea  of  a  candidate,  the  term 
beginning  on  the  dag  after  the  date  of  the 
Uut  previoua  general  electioii  for  mch  office 
or  aeat  wMch  rac/t  candidate  aeeka  and 
ending  on  the  dale  of  the  next  election;  or 

"(B)  for  ttO  other  peraona.  the  term  begin- 
ning on  the  Aral  dag  fotUnoing  the  date  of 
the  laat  general  election  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  next  eleetion. ". 

(f)  Section  304(b)(2)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  V.S.C. 
434(b)(2)/  U  amended  fry  atriking  out  "for 
the  reporting  period  and  calendar  year," 
and  inaerttng  in  Ueu  thereof  "for  the  report- 
ing period  and  calendar  gear  in  the  caae  of 
committeea  other  than  authoriaed  commit- 
teea of  a  candidate,  and  for  the  reporting 
period  and  eleetion  cycle  in  the  caae  of  au- 
thoriaed committeea  of  candUlatea. ". 

(g)(1)  Section  304(b)(4/  of  the  Federal  Flec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
434(b)(4//  U  amended  by  atrUting  out  "for 
Me  reporting  period  and  calendar  year." 
and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  the  report- 
ing period  and  calendar  year  in  the  caae  of 
committee*  other  than  authoriaed  commit- 
teea of  a  candidate,  and  for  the  reporting 
period  and  etocMon  cycle  in  the  caae  of  au- 
thoriaed committeea  of  candidatea, ". 

(2/  Section  304(b/(3/  of  the  Federal  Flec- 
tion campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
434(b/(3))  ia  amended— 

(A)  in  auhparagraph  I  A/,  by  inaerting  after 
"calendar  year. "  the  foUouHng:  "in  the  caae 
of  committeea  other  than  authorUed  com- 
mitteea or  in  exceaa  of  $200  within  t/u  elec- 
tion cycte  in  the  caae  of  authoriaed  commit- 
teea."; 


(Bi  in  aubporagruph  (F/,  by  inaerting  after 
"calendar  year, "  the  following:  "in  the  caae 
of  committeea  other  than  authoriaed  com- 
mittem  or  in  exceu  of  $200  within  the  Sec- 
tion cycle  in  the  caae  of  authoriaed  commit- 
teea, ":  and 

(C)  in  auttparagraph  (O),  by  inaerting 
after  "calendar  year. "  the  following:  "in  the 
caae  of  eonim,iUee*  other  Oian  authoriaed 
committeea  or  in  exceaa  of  $200  within  the 
ctocMoN  cycle  in  the  eaae  of  authoriaed  com- 
mitteea,". 

(3/  Section  304(b/($/(A/  of  the  Federal 
Flection  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
434(b)(S)(A))  ia  amended  tty  inaerting  after 
"calendar  year. "  the  following:  "in  the  caae 
of  committeea  other  than  authoriaed  com- 
mitteea or  in  exceaa  of  $200  within  the  elec- 
tion cycle  in  the  caae  of  authoriaed  commit- 
teea," 

(4/  Section  304(b)(€)(A/  of  the  Federal 
Flection  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
434(b/(t)(A)}  U  amended  by  atrUting  out 
"calendar  year"  and  inaerting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Section  cycle". 

(k/  Section  301(13/  of  the  Federal  Flection 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431(13))  U 
amended  by  atriking  out  "ynailing  addreaa" 
and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "permanent 
reaidence  addreaa". 

(i)  Section  304(bKS)(A)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Oampaiim  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
434(b)(5)(A))  to  amended  by  adding  before 
the  aemicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follovy- 
ing:  ",  except  that  if  a  person  to  whom  an 
expenditure  ia  made  ia  merely  providing  per- 
aonal  or  conaulting  aervice*  and  ia  in  turn 
making  expenditurea  to  other  peraona  10/10 
provide  gooda  or  aervice*  to  the  candidate  or 
hi*  authoriaed  committee*,  the  name  and 
addre**  of  auch  other  peraon,  together  with 
the  date,  amount  and  purpoae  of  auch  ex- 
penditure ahall  alao  be  diacloaed". 

Umm  on  COtmUBUTTOMS  by  MVLTtCANtttDATt 
rOLmCAL  COMMtTTKXa  AMD  SKPARATt  SSORX- 
OATKDrVMDS 

Sac.  &  (aJ  Section  31S(a)(2/  of  the  Federal 
Flection  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(a)l2))  U  amended  by— 

(1)  ttriking  out  "or"  at  the  end  ofaubpara- 
graph  (B): 

(2)  atriking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
tubparagraph  (C)  and  inaerting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  aemicolon;  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  the  foOowing  new 
aubparagrapha: 

"(D)  to  any  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Member  of.  or  Delegate  or  Reaident  Commia- 
aioner  to.  the  Houae  of  Repreaentative*  and 
the  authorized  political  committeea  of  *uch 
candidate  with  re*pect  to — 

"(i)  a  general  or  apecial  Section  for  the 
office  of  Repreaentative  in,  or  Delegate  or 
Reaident  (^/mmiaaioner  to.  the  Congreaa  (in- 
cluding any  primary  election,  conx)ention, 
or  caucua  relating  to  auch  general  or  tpecial 
election)  which  exceed  1 100.000  ($125,000  if 
at  leaat  two  candidate*  qualify  for  the  ballot 
in  the  general  or  apecial  election  involved 
arul  at  least  ttoo  candidatea  qualify  for  the 
ballot  in  a  primary  election  relating  to  auch 
general  or  tpecial  election),  when  added  to 
the  total  of  contrityutiona  previoualy  made 
by  multicandidate  fiolitical  committee*  and 
teparate  aegregated  fund*,  other  than  multi- 
candidate  committee*  of  a  political  party,  to 
auch  candidate  and  hi*  authorized  political 
committee*  uHth  retpecl  to  tuch  general  or 
apecial  election  (including  any  primary  elec- 
tion, convention,  or  caucua  relating  to  aueh 
general  or  tpecial  election):  or 

"liil  a  runoff  election  for  the  office  of  Rep- 
reaentative in,  or  Delegate  or  Reaident  Com- 
miaaioner  to,    the   Congreaa   which  exceed 


$2S,000  when  added  to  the  total  of  eontribu- 
tiona  previoualy  made  by  multicandidate 
politieal  committee*  and  teparate  aegregat- 
ed fund*,  other  than  multicandidate  com- 
mittee* of  a  political  party,  to  tuch  candi- 
date and  hit  authorized  political  commit- 
teea with  reaped  to  tuch  runoff  election; 

"(E)  to  any  candidate  for  the  office  of  Sen- 
ator and  the  authoriaed  political  commit- 
teea of  tuch  candidate  with  reaped  to— 

"(i)  a  general  or  special  election  for  auch 
office  (including  any  primary  election,  con- 
venlion,  or  caucua  relating  to  tuch  general 
or  apedal  election)  which,  w/ien  added  to 
the  total  of  contributiont  previoualy  made 
by  multicandidate  political  committeea  artd 
aeparate  aegregated  fund*,  other  than  multi- 
candidate  committee*  of  a  political  party,  to 
auch  candidate  and  hi*  authoriaed  political 
committeea  with  reaped  to  auch  general  or 
tpecial  election  (including  any  primary  elec- 
tion, convention,  or  caucua  relating  to  tuch 
general  or  apedal  election)  exceeda  an 
amount  equal  to  30  percent  of  the  amount 
provided  in  section  31S(i):  or 

"(ii)  a  runoff  election  for  the  office  of 
United  Statea  Senator  which  exceed*,  when 
added  to  the  total  of  contribution*  previou*- 
ly  made  try  multicandidate  political  com- 
mittee* and  *eparale  tegregated  fund*,  other 
than  multicandidate  committee*  of  a  politi- 
cal party,  to  tuch  candidate  and  hi*  aut/ior- 
ized  political  committee*  with  retped  to 
*uch  runoff  election,  an  amount  equal  to  30 
percent  of  the  limitation  on  expenditurea 
provided  in  aedion  31S(i),  for  runoff  elec- 
tiona;  or 

"(F)  to  any  State  committee  of  a  political 
party,  including  any  aubordinate  committee 
of  a  State  committee,  which,  when  added  to 
the  total  of  contrityutiOTU  previoualy  made 
by  multi-candidate  political  committeea  and 
teparate  tegregated  fund*,  other  than  multi- 
candidate  committee*  of  a  political  party,  to 
*uch  State  committee  exceed*  an  amount 
equal  to— 

"(i)  2  cento  multiplied  by  llie  voting  age 
population  of  the  State  of  auch  State  com- 
mittee, or 

"(ii)  $25,000, 

whichever  ia  greater.  The  limitation  of  thia 
aubparagraph  thaU  apply  teparately  with  re- 
tpecl to  each  ttoo-year  Federal  election  cycle, 
covering  a  period  from  the  day  following  the 
date  of  the  laat  Federal  general  election  held 
in  that  State  through  the  dale  of  the  next 
regularly  tc/ieduled  Federal  general  elec- 
tion.". 

(bKl)  Section  315  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441a/  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(i/  For  purootet  of  tubaection 
(a/(2KE/(i/.  tuch  imitation  thaU  be  an 
amount  equal  to  87  percent  of  the  aggregate 
of  $400,000.  plua- 

"(1/  in  State*  having  a  voting  age  popula- 
tion of  4  million  or  lea*.  30  cento  multiplied 
by  tlie  t>oting  age  populcfion;  or 

"(2/  in  Statea  haiHng  a  voting  age  popula- 
tion over  4  million,  30  centa  multiplied  by  4 
million  plu*  25  cent*  multiplied  by  the 
tKiting  age  population  over  4  million; 

except  that  tuch  amount  thall  not  be  lets 
than  $950,000,  nor  more  than  $5,500,000. 

"(i)  For  purpoae*  of  subsection 
(a)(2)(E/(ii/.  auch  limitation  ahaU  be  an 
amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  aggregate 
of  $400,000.  plua- 

"(1)  in  Statea  having  a  voting  age  popula- 
tion of  4  miUion  or  leaa,  30  centa  miUtiplied 
by  the  voting  age  popidatlon;  or 


"(2)  in  Statea  having  a  voHng  age  popula- 
tion over  4  miUion.  30  cenU  multiplied  by  4 
million  plus  25  cenU  multiplied  by  tlie 
voting  age  population  over  4  million; 
except  that  auch  amount  ahall  not  be  leu 
tlian  $950,000,  nor  more  than  $5,500,000." 

(2/  Section  315(c/  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441a(c//  to 
amended  l>y— 

(A/  ttriking  out  "aubaedlon  (b)  and  aub- 
aedUm  (d)"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  inaerting 
in  lieu  thereof  "aubaediona  (b),  (d),  (I),  and 
(j)":  and 

(B)  inaerting  "for  aubaeetlona  (b)  and  (d) 
and  the  term  baae  period'  meana  the  calen- 
dar year  of  the  flrat  election  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Senatorial  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1987.  for  aubaediona  (i)  and 
(j)"  l>efore  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)(B). 

(c)  Section  315(d)  of  the  Federal  Eleetion 
Campaign  Ad  of  1971  (2  U.S.a  441a(dJ)  to 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  11/.  by  ttriking  out  "(2) 
and  (3)"  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "(2), 
(3).  (4),  and  (5)"; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(4)  ffo  congreaaional  campaign  commit- 
tee may  accept,  during  any  tioo-year  elec- 
tion cycle,  contributions  from  multicandi- 
date political  committeea  and  aeparate  aeg- 
regated fund*  whic/i,  in  the  aggregate, 
exceed  30  percent  of  the  total  expenditure* 
which  may  be  made  during  *uch  election 
cycle  by  thai,  committee  on  behalf  of  candi- 
datea for  Senator.  Repreaentative,  Delegate, 
or  Reaident  Commiaaioner  pursuant  to  the 
proviaiona  of  paragraph  (3). 

"(5)  No  national  committee  of  a  political 
party  may  accept  contribution*  from  mulH- 
candidate  political  committee*  and  teparate 
tegregated  fund*,  during  any  two-year  elec- 
tion cycle,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  equal  an 
amount  in  exceaa  of  an  amount  equal  to  2 
centa  multtpiicu  Xty  Uie  voting  age  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Statea. 

"($)  The  limitationa  contained  in  para- 
grapha  (2)  and  (3)  ahaU  apply  to  any  ex- 
penditure through  general  public  polUical 
advertiaing,  whenever  made,  which  clearly 
identifiea  by  name  an  individual  who  ia,  or 
ia  aeeking  nomination  to  be,  a  candidate  in 
the  general  election  for  Federal  office  of 
Preaident,  Senator  or  Repreaentative;  pro- 
vided that  thU  paragraph  ahall  not  apply  to 
direct  mail  communicatlona  deaigned  pri- 
marily for  fundraiaing  purpoaea  which  make 
only  incidental  reference  to  any  one  or  more 
Federal  candidatea. ". 

INTKKMXDURY  OR  COMDUIT 

Sic.  7.  (aJ  Section  315(a)($)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Ad  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(a)(S/)  to  amended  to  read  aa  foOowa: 

"($/  For  purpoaea  of  thia  aubaedion— 

"(A/  contributiona  made  by  a  peraon, 
either  directly  or  indirecUy,  to  or  on  l>ehalf 
of  a  particular  candidate,  including  contri- 
ttutiona  which  are  in  any  way  earmarked  or 
otherwiae  directed  through  an  intermediary 
or  conduit  to  auch  candidate,  thall  be  treat- 
ed as  contributiona  from  auch  peraon  to 
auch  candidate; 

"(B/  contributiona  made  by  a  peraon 
either  directly  or  indirecUy,  to  or  on  behalf 
cj  a  particular  candidate  through  an  inter- 
mediary or  conduit,  including  all  contritni- 
tiona  delivered  or  arranged  to  be  delivered 
by  tuch  intermediary  or  conduit,  thall  alao 
be  treated  aa  contributiona  from  the  inter- 
mediary or  conduit,  if— 

"(i/  the  contHlfutiona  made  t/irou0/i  tike 
intermediary  or  conduit  are  in  the  form  of  a 
dieck  or  other  negotiable  instrument  made 


payable  to  the  conduit  or  intermediary 
rather  than  the  intended  recipient.-  or 

"(ii/  the  conduit  or  intermediary  it  a  po- 
litical committee,  other  than  an  authorized 
committee  of  a  candidate,  within  the  mean- 
ing Qftection  301(4/,  or  an  officer,  employee 
or  other  agent  of  auch  a  political  committee, 
or  an  officer,  employee  or  other  agent  of  a 
connected  organiaatlon,  within  the  meanitig 
of  aedion  301(7),  acting  in  ito  bOtalf:  and 

"(C)  the  limitationa  impoaed  by  thia  para- 
graph ahall  not  apply  to— 

"(i)  bona  fide  Joint  fundraiaing  efforta 
conducted  solely  fbr  the  purpoae  of  aponaor- 
ahip  of  a  fundraiaing  reception,  dinner,  or 
other  event  in  accordance  with  rules  and 
reguUMona  preacribed  by  the  Commiaaion 
by  (I)  ttoo  or  more  candidatea,  (II)  ttoo  or 
more  national.  State,  or  local  committeea  of 
a  political  party  within  the  meaning  of  aee- 
tion 301(4)  acting  on  their  own  behalf,  or 
(111)  a  apecial  committee  formed  by  (a)  two 
or  more  candidate*  or  (b)  one  or  more  can- 
didate* and  one  or  more  national.  State,  or 
local  committeea  of  a  political  party  acting 
on  their  own  ttehalf; 

"(ii)  fundraiaing  efforU  for  the  benefit  of  a 
candidate  which  are  conducted  by  another 
candidate  within  the  meaning  of  aedion 
301(2). 

In  all  caaea  where  contrlb^iona  are  made  by 
a  peraon  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  or 
on  behalf  of  a  particular  candidate  through 
an  intermediary  or  conduit,  the  interme- 
diary or  conduit  ahall  report  the  original 
source  and  the  intended  recipient  of  auch 
contribution  to  the  Commiaaion  and  to  the 
intended  redpient ". 

INDXPtNDVfT  tXPKMDITUKXS 

Sxc.  8.  (a)  Section  301(17)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431 
(17))  ia  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "An  expenditure  ahall  con- 
*titute  an  expenditure  in  coordination,  con- 
tultation,  or  concert  u>ith  a  candidate  and 
ahaU  not  conaHtuU  an  Independent  expend- 
iture' where— 

"(A)  there  to  ony  arrangement,  <x)ordina- 
tion,  or  direction  with  reaped  to  the  expend- 
iture between  the  candidate  or  the  candi- 
date'* agent  and  the  peraon  (including  any 
officer,  director,  employee  or  agent  of  auch 
peraon)  making  the  expenditure; 

"(B)  in  the  aame  election  cycle,  the  peraon 
making  the  expenditure  (induding  any  offi- 
cer, director,  employee  or  agent  of  auch 
peraon)  to  or  ha*  been— 

"(i/  auOtorized  to  raiae  or  expend  funda  on 
behalf  of  the  candidate  or  the  candidate'a 
authorized  committee*. 

"(ii/  aerving  a*  an  officer  of  the  candi- 
date'* authoriaed  committee*,  or 

"(Hi/  receiving  any  form  of  comperuatlon 
or  reimburaement  from  the  candidate,  the 
candidate'a  authorized  committee*,  or  the 
candidate'*  agent; 

"(C/  the  peraon  making  the  expenditure 
(including  any  officer,  director,  employee  or 
agent  of  auch  peraon/  haa  communicated 
unth,  adviaed,  or  counseled  the  candidate  or 
the  candidate'a  agenta  at  any  time  on  the 
candidate'*  plan*,  project*,  or  need*  relating 
to  the  candidate'*  pursuit  of  nomination  for 
election,  or  election  to  Federal  office,  in  the 
aame  election  cycle,  including  any  advice  re- 
verting to  the  candidate'a  deciaion  to  aeek 
Federal  office; 

"(D/  the  peraon  making  the  expenditure  re- 
tains tlie  profe**ional  tervicet  of  any  indi- 
vidual or  other  peraon  alao  providing  thoae 
aervicea  to  the  candidate  in  connection  with 
the  candidate'*  purauit  of  nomination  for 
election,  or  election  to  Federal  office,  in  the 
aame  election  cyde,  induding  any  aervicea 


relating  to  the  candidate'a  deciaion  to  aeefc 
federal  qJTlce; 

"(E/  the  peraon  making  the  expenditure 
(including  any  officer,  director,  employee  or 
agent  of  auch  peraon/  haa  communicated  or 
conaulted  at  any  time  during  the  aame  elec- 
tion cyde  about  the  candidate'a  plana, 
proieda,  or  needa  r^ating  to  the  candidate^ 
purauit  of  election  to  Federal  office,  with:  (V 
any  officer,  director,  employee  or  agent  of  a 
party  committee  that  haa  made  or  intenda  to 
make  expenditurea  or  contributiona,  purs«> 
ant  to  aubaediona  (a/,  (d/,  or  (h/  of  section 
J/5  in  connection  with  the  candidate'a  cam- 
paign;  or  (ii/  any  peraon  whoae  profeaaional 
aervicea  have  been  retained  by  a  political 
party  committee  that  haa  made  or  intenda  to 
make  expenditurea  or  contributiona  purau- 
ant  to  aubaediona  (a/,  (d/,  or  (h/  of  section 
315  in  connection  with  the  candidate'a  eamr 
paign;  or 

"(F/  the  expenditure  to  baaed  on  informa- 
tion provided  to  the  peraon  making  the  ex- 
penditure directly  or  indirectly  by  the  candi- 
date or  the  candidate'a  agenta  about  the 
candidate'a  plana,  proieda,  or  needa,  providr 
ed  that  the  candidate  or  the  candidate'a 
agent  ia  aware  that  the  other  peraon  haa 
made  or  ia  planning  to  make  expenditurea 
expreaaly  advocating  the  candidate'a  elec- 
tion.". 

nmxi'KMDKNT  EXPKmrruttx  biuudcast 

DtSa/MUBK 

Sec  9.  Section  318(aJ(3/  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
441d(a)(3))  to  amended  by  deleting  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inaerting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  fbUowing:  ",  except  that 
whenever  any  peraon  makea  an  independent 
expenditure  through  (A)  a  broadcaat  com- 
munication on  any  televiaion  ttation,  the 
broadcaat  communication  ahall  include  a 
tUUement  dearly  readable  to  the  viewer  that 
appeara  continuoualy  during  the  entire 
length  of  auch  communication  aetting  forth 
the  name  of  auch  peraon  and  in  the  caae  of  a 
political  committee,  the  name  of  any  con- 
nected or  affiliated  organization,  or  (B)  a 
newapaper,  magazine,  outdoor  advertiaing 
facility,  direct  mailing  or  other  type  of  gen- 
eral public  political  advertiaing,  the  commw- 
nication  ahall  include,  in  addition  to  the 
other  itiformation  required  by  thia  aubaec- 
fion,  the  following  aentence:  "The  coat  of  pre- 
tenting  thi*  communication  it  not  tubjed  to 
any  campaign  contribution  limito.',  and  a 
ttatement  *etting  forth  the  name  of  the 
peraon  who  paid  for  the  communication 
and,  in  the  caae  of  a  political  committee,  the 
name  of  any  connected  or  affiliated  organi- 
zation and  the  name  of  the  preaident  or 
treaaurer  of  auch  organization. ". 

PERSONAL  LOAMS 

Sec.  10.  Section  315(a)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Ad  of  1971  (2  U.SC 
441a(a)),  aa  amended  by  aedion  7  of  thi* 
Ad,  ia  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  paragraph: 

"(9)  For  purpoaea  of  the  limitationa  Im- 
poaed by  thia  aedion,  no  contribution*  may 
be  recdved  by  a  candidate  or  the  candi- 
date'* authorized  committeea  for  the  pur- 
poae of  repaying  any  loan  by  the  candidate 
to  the  candidaU  or  to  the  candidaWa  au- 
thorized committeea. ". 

RXTERMAL  TO  THE  DXPARTItEMT  OW  JUSTICE 

Sec.  11.  Section  309(a)(5)(C)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
437g(a)(5/(C//  to  amended  by  atriking  out 
"may  refer"  and  inaerting  In  lieu  thereof 
"ahaU  refer". 


^-t^m.r^*  «>  VjeOT^^lkT  At     «>  C^^/^D  rk       CBKT  A  '■■■; 
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Smc  la.  Stetlom  30Jf$MAJ  of  Ota  #Mot«I 
MUetHM  Cmmt^mtgn  Act  of  1971  (i  VAC 
4il(tJ(AJ)  U  ■«iw<<rf  bp- 

(li  atfllctmg  out  "^tr"  mt  »t  mtd  9f  otaiiM 

fV  Urikimg  cmt  Ou  ptrio4  mt  tSa  tnd  of 
ektmm  (iU  mt*  immrting  in  (ten  tlmmr  ": 

fi)  adding  mttkttmd  Ihtrwof  Ota  AiOowine: 
"(HU  wUh  rmftet  to  a  atndidmU  for  Iha 
«0flM  of  VnUad  Stmtm  Stmator  amd  M»  au- 
AoHMtf  poUtlemi  eommittmt,  mng  «xteiwio« 
(^endUforgoodMormrvieurdmttmgtoad- 
MTtfataff  on  bromdemittng  $tmtloiu.  in  ntw§- 
pmmn  or  magoMimm,  6v  diratt  mail  lintindr 
img  dtraet  wtmU  fund  mttieitaHon»t  or  other 
atmOur  tgpaa  <^  gamant  fmbtle  poHHeal  ad- 
aartlaing,  iftnek  axtantUm  oferadit  to— 
"U)  in  an  amamnt  of  mora  than  $1,000: 


"an  fitr  a  pariod  of  mora  than  $0  day 
g/tar  tha  data  on  wMek  auch  gooda  or  aarv- 
ieaa  arafkrmithad.  wMeh  data  in  M«  com  of 
mdvarttatng  by  direct  maO  (inetnding  a 
dtraet  maU  lolicitation/  jAoII  be  the  daU  of 
tha  matting.". 


Sac.  13.  If  any  proviaion  of  thia  Act  or  any 
amendment  made  bg  thia  Act.  or  the  apgii- 
eatton  of  ang  each  proviaion  to  any  person 
or  eircamutanea  U  hiU  inaaUd.  the  validitg 
Of  ang  othar  audi  grovUion  and  tha  agpHea- 
Mom  of  raofk  proviaion  to  other  peraona  and 
eircmmataneaa  altaU  not  be  offaelaA  tlteretn/. 


awracrrra  o*TW 

Sic  14.  (aJ  Except  aa  provided  in  anbaec- 
tion  (bt,  tMa  Act  and  the  amendmenta  made 
by  thia  Act  thaU  become  effiecHve  for  ang 
«ieeMoii  hM  more  than  one  gear  after  tha 
data  ofenaetntent  of  thia  Act 

(b)  Tike  amendmenta  made  bg  aaetUm  i, 
aeetion  7.  aaction  t,  and  aaction  f  ahaU 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thia  Act 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  bill. 
8.  2.  is  now  before  the  Senate  for 
debate.  I  hope  that  we  could  have  a 
good  debate  for  the  remainder  of  the 
aftenMMHL  I  do  not  personally  antici- 
pate any  effort*  to  amend  the  measure 
from  this  side,  at  this  point,  at  least.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  had  some 
debate  we  could  determine  where  the 
problems  are.  where  the  warts  are.  and 
then  perhaps  give  consideration  to 
amendments  accordingly. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  David  Magleby  of  my  staff 
be  accorded  prtvileges  of  the  floor 
during  consideration  of  and  votes  on  8. 
2.  campaign  finance  reform. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDITRE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  may 
speak  out  of  order.  I  imderstand  that 
Senator  Crahstoii  and  Senator  Pack- 
wood  have  some  statements  on  an- 
other subject  matter.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  may  speak  out  of 
order. 

The  PRSBIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORD.  How  long  do  you  think 
this  would  be? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  will  be  about  5 
minutes  and  I  do  not  know  how  long 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia will  be. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Three  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD.  So,  tn  the  next  10  min- 
utes, we  would  actually  be  on  8.  27  I 
want  to  try  to  get  my  schedule  fixed. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Wfll  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  there  is  no  objection, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fosd  Is 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
which  has  jtulsdiction  over  this  legis- 
lation, I  will  not  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, but  I  hope  we  could  have  an  im- 
derstandlng  that,  when  the  speeches 
out  of  order  by  Mr.  Ckahstoh  and  Mr. 
PACKWOOD  have  run  their  course,  Mr. 
Foao  then  could  be  our  leadof  f  speak- 
er. I  will  not  make  that  as  a  request, 
but  I  hope  I  will  have  the  understand- 
ing of  all  Senators. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  yielding. 


RESOLUTION  OF  DISAPPROVAL 
FOR  THE  SAUDI  ARMS  SALE 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
what  we  are  going  to  speak  cut  of 
order  on  Is  the  proposal  of  the  admin- 
istration to  sell  the  Maverick  missiles 
to  Saudi  Arabia.  The  reason  that  this 
Is  so  urgent  Is  the  administration  has 
claimed  they  do  not  have  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  previous  20-day  notice  be- 
cause it  was  given  earlier.  Therefore, 
the  tlmedock  Is  running  against  us. 
Senator  CaAHsroN  and  I  and  the  other 
32  cosponsors  we  have  on  this  resolu- 
tion want  to  get  it  in. 

I  night  say  that  we  got  this  many 
cosponsors  just  today.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult. I  would  expect  we  will  have  50  or 
60  or  70  cosponsors.  I  would  encourage 
any  other  Senators  listening  or  any 
legislaUve  staff  listening.  If  their 
bosses  want  to  be  on  this  resolution,  to 
let  us  know  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today,  along 
with  34  of  my  colleagues  at  the 
moment — and  I  expect  more  before 
the  day  is  over— to  Introduce  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  for  the  proposed 
sale  of  additional  arms  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

On  Friday,  May  29.  1987.  the  admin- 
istration sent  formal  notification  to 
Congress  of  plans  to  sell  1,600  Maver- 
ick D  air-to-ground  missiles  and  relat- 
ed services  and  equipment  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  total  value  of  this  pro- 
posed package  Is  approximately  $360 
million.  The  bill  we  are  introducing 


today  would  prohibit  this  proposed 
sale. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  sale  because  I 
do  not  believe  the  sale  of  additional 
military  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  or 
our  allies  and  friends  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  continue  to  believe  that  our  in- 
terests in  the  Middle  East  are  best 
served  by  encouraging  peace  through 
negotiations.  This  sale  will  do  nothing 
to  encourage  peace  in  the  region,  or  to 
fuirther  U.S.  interests.  I  am  concerned 
that  Instead  It  will  simply  contribute 
further  to  the  instability  in  that  vola- 
tile region  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  what  our  goals  are  in  the 
Middle  East  or  what  standard  we 
should  set  for  approving  the  sale  of  so- 
phisticated weapons  to  countries  in 
that  region.  We  should  not  sell  addi- 
tional arms  to  Saudi  Arabia  imtll  they 
join  the  peace  process  and  make  peace 
with  Israel.  To  date,  the  Saudis  have 
not  only  failed  to  support  American 
efforts  to  promote  peace  in  the  region, 
but  they  have  worked  actively  against 
those  peace  efforts. 

The  Saudis  have  consistently  op- 
posed every  American  peace  Initiative 
in  the  Middle  East.  They  have  consist- 
ently refused  to  negotiate  for  peace 
with  Israel.  And.  time  and  again,  they 
have  opposed  directly  or  indirectly 
other  American  efforts  in  the  Middle 
East,  such  as  our  efforts  to  combat 
world  terrorism  or  protect  American 
interests  In  the  region. 

Let  mp  also  remind  my  colleagues 
that  this  is  not  the  first  time  we  have 
faced  a  proposal  to  sell  Maverick  mis- 
sUes  to  Saudi  Arabia.  In  1984,  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  the  sale  of  a 
less  sophisticated  version  of  the  Mav- 
erick missile,  the  Maverick  B,  but  that 
sale  was  never  completed,  because 
Saudi  Arabia  eventually  turned  down 
the  deaL  In  addition,  the  ciirrent  pro- 
posal to  sell  Maverick  missiles  to  Saudi 
Arabia  was  part  of  a  larger  arms  pack- 
age that  the  administration  has  been 
considering  for  some  time.  The  larger 
package  Included  the  Maverick  mis- 
siles, which  have  been  separated  out 
and  are  now  before  us.  as  well  as  F-15 
fighter  aircraft  and  tank  Improve- 
ments. I  have  been  working  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  on  a  letter  to 
President  Reagan  advising  him  of  our 
strong  opposition  to  such  a  sale.  So  far 
the  response  on  that  letter  has  been 
overwhelming.  The  message  Is  clear- 
Congress  does  not  believe  the  sale  of 
military  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia  is 
wise  policy  at  this  time. 

The  proposed  sale  of  Maverick  mis- 
siles is  clearly  the  "nose  of  the  camel 
in  the  tent."  If  this  sale  is  approved 
there  Is  every  Indication  that  Congress 
will  be  asked  to  approve  the  rest  of  the 
package  as  well.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hope  that  the  administration  would 
reconsider    the    proposed    sale,    and 


withdraw  it  from  consideration  while 
there  is  still  time  to  avoid  a  divisive 
fight  on  this  issue. 

I  personally  am  not  looking  for  a 
quarrel  with  the  President  But  If  he 
insists  upon  pursuing  this  sale,  there 
wlU  be  a  quarrel  and  I  am  quite  confi- 
dent, Mr.  President,  that  this  Congress 
will  turn  down  that  sale. 

If  the  sale  is  not  withdrawn,  there- 
fore. I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  this  country  that  it  be  defeated. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  resolution  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  arms  sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  We  have  already  sold 
Saudi  Arabia  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  our  most  sophisticated  military 
equipment.  Now,  it  Is  time  to  insist 
that  Saudi  Arabia  first  support  our  in- 
terests and  work  for  peace  in  the 
region  before  we  sell  them  any  more.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Rkoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RccoBO,  as  follows: 
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Reaolved  bg  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
reaentative*  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congreti  ataembled.  That  the  proposed 
enhancement  or  upsrmde  In  the  sensitivity 
of  technology  of.  or  the  capability  of.  Mav- 
erick miasUes  (or  Saudi  Arabia,  with  related 
defense  articles  and  defense  services,  pursu- 
ant to  section  36<bK5KC)  of  the  Anns 
Export  Control  Act.  described  In  the  num- 
btni  certification  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  on  May  29, 
1987  (Tnuismittal  No.  87- A),  Is  prohibited. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  my  friend  from  Oregon  in 
strenuously  opposing  the  sale  of  up- 
graded Maverick  missOes  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
him  once  again  in  working  together  in 
yet  another  effort  to  block  an  unwise 
Middle  East  arms  sale. 

The  question  I  keep  aslLing  myself 
about  this  proposed  sale  is:  Whjr? 

Why  does  Saudi  Arabia  want  a  64- 
percent  increase  in  its  Inventory  of 
Maverick  missiles? 

Why  does  it  want  1.600  of  these  in- 
frared, all-weather  24-hour-a-day,  ul- 
trasophlsticated  wei4>ons  to  add  to  the 
2.500  Mavericks  it  already  has? 

Why  do  the  Saudis  need  a  total  arse- 
nal of  41  of  these  air-to-ground  mis- 
siles for  each  of  their  aircraft? 

Why  do  they  want  such  a  huge  arse- 
nal of  these  antitank  missiles?  It  is 
Iran's  planes  that  are  the  current 
threat  In  the  gulf— not  their  tanks. 
Iran's  armor  forces  pose  no  real  threat 
to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Saudi  Arabia  already  has  nearly 
three  times  as  many  Maverick  missiles 
as  does  Israel.  Why  do  they  want  to 
have  nearly  five  times  as  many? 


The  only  tank  force  that  the  Saudis 
do  consider  a  threat  belongs  to  Israel— 
with  whom  they  are  still  technically  at 
war. 

That  may  be  the  answer. 

That  may  be  why  the  Saudis  keep 
asking— and  getting  from— the  admin- 
istration more  and  more  of  our  most 
technologically  advanced  we^Tons. 

But  what  is  the  answer  to  why  the 
administration  sells  them  these  wei«>- 
ons? 

Why  does  the  administration  know- 
ingly increase  the  military  pressure  on 
Israel— the  only  real  democracy  and 
our  only  reliable  ally  in  the  Middle 
East? 

Why  does  the  administration  consid- 
er the  Saudis  such  good  friends  of 
America  and  the  West? 

Except  for  being  anti-Communist— 
which  describes  just  about  every 
nation  in  the  area— what  have  the 
Saudis  done  to  help  us  or  to  help  the 
peace  process  in  the  Middle  East? 

We  have  never  seen  any  evidence 
that  they  have  been  of  help  in  any 
crisis  in  the  past— in  fact,  they  raised 
their  oil  prices  shortly  after  we  sold 
them  our  AWACS. 

In  aU  fairness,  I  do  not  fault  them 
for  their  recent  failure  to  respond  to 
our  request  that  they  intercept  the 
Iraqi  plane  that  hit  the  UJS.S.  Stark. 
It  is  my  impression  that  they  simply 
could  not  clear  the  request  in  the  very 
short  time  that  was  available.  In  this 
trigger-happy  era,  command  control 
for  the  use  of  ever  more  deadly  weap- 
ons is  a  vital  necessity.  So  I  can  under- 
stand the  Saudis'  failure  to  respond  to 
a  foreign  request  for  an  almost  instan- 
taneous military  act  on  their  part, 
even  when  the  source  of  the  request 
was  the  United  States  of  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  is 
now  a  report  that  the  Saudis  have 
made  it  clear  that  they  are  not  going 
to  help  us  keep  the  shipping  lanes 
open  in  the  guilt. 

Their  message  to  us  reportedly  was: 

We're  not  golns  to  help  you  so  don't  ask 
us  (or  help.  Itll  only  embarrass  us  both. 

What  kind  of  friend  is  this,  anyway? 

AU  in  all,  and  not  just  in  this  one 
particular  issue  alone,  I  cannot  figure 
out  the  administration's  policy  in  the 
Persian  Oulf . 

And  what  little  I  can  figure  out.  I  do 
not  like. 

I  Intend  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
block  this  proposed  sale. 

It  is  a  thoroughly  bad  idea— a  loser. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Iti.  President, 
I  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senators  Crahstoh,  Pack- 
wood,       DiXOIf.       DSCOHCIHI.       MCTZ- 

DiBAnM,  KcmrKDT,  and  others  in  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  to  block  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  sale  of  Maver- 
ick D  air-to-ground  missiles  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
sale  because  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 


in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  or  our  allies  in  the  Middle  Bast. 

We  have  sold  the  Saudis  over  $50  bfl- 
lion  in  wei4x>ns  since  1953  in  an  effort 
to  win  their  friendship  and  their  coop- 
eration in  the  peace  process.  However, 
the  Saudis  have  proven  that  they  are 
anything  but  true  blue  friends  of 
America. 

In  addition,  the  Saudis  have  consist- 
ently opposed  every  American  peace 
initiative  in  the  Middle  East,  and  have 
refused  to  come  to  the  peace  table 
with  Israel,  our  most  reliable  ally  In 
the  region. 

Not  ony  have  the  Saudis  failed  to 
take  steps  of  their  own  toward  peace,' 
they  have  been  a  negative  influence 
on  other  moderate  Arab  nations.  They 
refuse  to  help  Egypt  reenter  the  Arab 
world,  and  caution  Jordan  against 
joining  talks  with  IsraeL 

Nor  have  the  Saudis  supported  the 
achievement  of  our  other  foreign 
policy  goals  in  the  region.  They  have 
repeatedly  opposed  United  States  in- 
terests in  the  Middle  East,  including 
our  efforts  to  curb  the  outlaw  Qadhafl 
regime,  our  attempts  to  expand  oiu* 
strategic  presence  in  the  gulf,  and  at- 
tempts to  stop  the  terrorist  activities 
of  the  FLO  and  Syria.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
Saudis  who  banlcroll  the  PLO  and  who 
heavily  subsidize  Sjrria,  a  country  that 
since  1979,  has  been  on  our  own  State 
Department's  list  of  countries  that 
support  and  sponsor  terror. 

According  to  the  International  Insti- 
tute for  Strategic  Studies.  Saudi 
Arabia  has  been  spending  an  average 
of  $20  billion  a  year  since  1980  in  an 
unprecedented  military  buildup  which 
has  already  significantly  eroded  Isra- 
el's qualitative  edge  and  forced  Israel 
to  expand  its  defenses  in  an  area 
which  previously  posed  no  significant 
threat.  Is  this  an  effort  to  which 
America  ought  to  contribute,  in  light 
of  the  Saudis  lack  of  cooperation  with 
American  and  our  strategic  alliance 
with  Israel?  I  think  not. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ask  them- 
selves what  we  have  gained  by  our 
past  sales  of  arms  to  the  Saudis  before 
we  give  our  approval  to  still  more  such 
sales.  The  answer  is.  not  much,  and  we 
should  quickly  pass  this  resolution  to 
disapprove  this  sale. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  one  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues  has  notified  the  staff  that 
he  would  like  to  speak  on  this  particu- 
lar subject.  We  do  not  have  an  order 
but  a  basic  agreement  that  I  would  be 
next  up.  I  do  not  want  to  jeopardize 
any  of  my  colleagues  about  making  a 
statement  about  a  subject  that  I  en- 
dorse very  much.  I  see  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  has  now 
entered  the  Chamber.  I  will  yield  the 
floor  so  he  might  make  his  statement. 

Mr.  DEKON.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration is  seelLlng  approval  for  a 
sale  of  1,600  Maverick  air-to-groimd 
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mlHilM  to  Saudi  Armbia.  I  riae  to 
oppoae  the  sale.  I  believe  this  sale  will 
not  further  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  prospects  for  peace  In 
the  llkkUe  Kaat.  On  the  contrary,  this 
sale  threatens  to  destabOtae  the  fracUe 
balance  which  exists  In  the  region. 

The  Saudi  Air  Force  already  has 
a.400  of  the  Maverick  A.  fulded  alr-to- 
surfaoe  "««— «i—  The  administration 
wants  to  sell  the  Maverick  D,  which 
has  never  before  been  exported  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  This  Is  an  improved  ver- 
sion of  the  Maverick,  uslnc  an  Infrared 
guidance  sjrstem  which  makes  night 
attack  possible,  and  doubling  the 
range  of  target  recognition. 

The  Congress  and  the  American 
people  have  repeatedly  been  told  that 
Saudi  Arabia  Is  one  of  America's  best 
friends  In  the  region,  and  that  Saudi 
Arabia  Is  moderate  and  acts  to  ad- 
vance United  States  Interests  and 
peace  in  that  vital  part  of  the  world. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  urged  to 
support  one  arms  sale  after  another  to 
Saudi  Arabia— totaling  more  than  $29 
billion  since  IMl.  These  sales  went 
forward  based  on  the  promise  of  Saudi 
friendship  and  support  The  record, 
unfortunately,  shows  otherwise. 

The  Saudis  have  consistently  op- 
posed every  American  peace  Initiative 
In  the  Middle  East.  They  stUl  vehe- 
mently oppose  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords. They  have  ccmslstently  refused 
to  negotiate  for  peace  with  Israel,  our 
most  reliable  ally  In  the  region. 

Rather  than  supporting  the  peace 
process.  Saudi  Arabia  has  helped  to 
derail  it.  The  Saudis  reportedly  pres- 
sured King  Hussein  into  abandoning 
his  peace  Initiative  by  threatening  eco- 
nmnk  sanctions  if  Jordan  should  enter 
into  direct  negotiations  with  Israel. 
They  pressured  the  Lebanese  to  abro- 
gate the  1983  Lebanon-Israel  accord, 
and  have  refused  to  use  their  leverage 
to  persuade  Syria  to  pull  out  of  Leba- 
non. 

The  Saudis  have  also  repeatedly  op- 
posed other  United  States  interests  In 
the  region,  including  our  effort  to  curb 
the  outlaw  Qadhafi  regime.  United 
States  attempts  to  defend  its  strategic 
presence  in  the  Persian  Oulf.  and  at- 
tempts to  Isolate  and  weaken  the  ter- 
rorist activities  of  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  and  Syria,  both 
of  whom  enjoy  enormous  Saudi  finan- 
cial support. 

The  United  States  has  sold  billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  arms  to  Saudi 
Arabia  in  what  we  are  told  are  "litmus 
tests"  of  American  friendship.  Amer- 
ica has  proven  her  friendship.  Regret- 
ably,  we  have  not  seen  the  same  result 
from  the  Saudis. 

In  1981.  the  Saudis  raised  the  price 
of  oil  by  $2  per  barrel  Just  1  day  after 
the  Senate  AW  ACS  vote,  forcing  the 
price  to  an  all-time  high  of  $34  a 
barreL  Within  a  month,  they  gave 
more  than  $28  million  to  the  PLO.  and 
participated  in  an   urgent  rampaign 


against  Oman's  agreement  to  cooper- 
ate militarily  with  the  United  States. 

Closer  to  home.  Mr.  President,  is  an- 
other particularly  upsetting  example 
of  our  truly  poor  relations  with  the 
Saudis.  I  speak  of  the  case  of  an  mi- 
noisan.  Patricia  Roush.  For  the  past 
year  and  a  half,  I  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  secure  the  release  of  her  two 
children,  who  are  being  held  illegally 
In  Saudi  Arabia  by  her  divorced  hus- 
band. Although  United  States  courts 
have  awarded  the  custody  of  the  chil- 
dren to  Ms.  Roush.  and  charged  the 
father,  a  Saudi  dtlsen.  with  kidnaping, 
the  Saudi  Government  refuses  to  take 
an  active  role  in  securing  the  return  of 
these  American  ciilldren  to  their 
mother. 

Are  these  the  actions  of  a  friend? 
Are  these  the  actions  of  a  country 
helpful  in  the  search  for  peace?  Clear- 
ly they  are  not.  I  do  not  believe  it  Is  In 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
to  transfer  weapons  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  I  will  vigorously  oppose  the  sale  of 
these  Maverick  missiles. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Bfr.  President.  I  rise 
to  Join  the  distinguished  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  and  many  others,  in 
cosponsorlng  this  resolution  to  disap- 
prove the  sale  of  1.600  Maverick  mis- 
siles to  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  administration  has  formally  no- 
tified Congress  that  it  Intends  to  sell 
$360  million  worth  of  the  highly  ad- 
vanced Maverick  D  missiles  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  To  Justify  the  sale,  the  admin- 
istration cites  Saudi  Arabia's  moderat- 
ing influence  in  the  Middle  EUut.  its 
close  friendship  with  the  United 
States,  and  the  dangers  it  faces  from 
the  Iran-Iraq  war. 

Mr.  President.  Saudi  Arabia  neither 
needs  nor  deserves  this  sale.  To  supply 
Saudi  Arabia  with  such  sophisticated 
weaponry  will  not  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  SUtes  or  the  vola- 
tile Middle  East  region.  We  have  pro- 
vided over  $50  billion  in  military  as- 
sistance to  Saudi  Arabia  since  1953.  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  see  what  we  have  to 
show  for  it.  That  nation's  failure  to 
provide  the  assistance  we  requested 
when  Iraq  attacked  the  U.S.S.  Stark 
only  demonstrates  Saudi  Arabia's  un- 
reliability as  a  friend  of  the  United 
Stotes. 

The  truest  ally  we  have  in  the 
Middle  East  is  Israel.  Time  and  time 
again.  Mr.  President,  that  small 
nation,  surrounded  by  hostile  nations, 
has  proven  to  be  a  loyal  friend  and 
ally.  Unfortunately,  the  proposed  sale 
of  Maverick  missiles  will  do  less  to  pro- 
tect Saudi  Arabia,  than  it  will  to  en- 
danger the  State  of  Israel. 

The  Maverick  is  an  alr-to-surface 
missile.  The  D  model  Maverick  is  in- 
frared guided  which  makes  it  capable 
for  night  attack  and  doubles  the  range 
of  target  recognition.  The  missile  pri- 
marily targets  armored  vehicles  and 
fortified  buildings.  Saudi  Arabia  al- 


ready has  purchased  2.582  Maverick  A 
missiles,  which  currently  provide  them 
with  substantial  firepower.  No  other 
nation  has  purchased  the  D  version  of 
the  Maverick.  The  sale  of  these  ad- 
vanced Mavericks  is  simply  imneces- 
sary.  We  must  ask  ourselves  whether 
this  sale  is  worth  putting  at  risk  the 
present  delicate  balance  of  forces  In 
the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  sale 
raises  two  other  vital  questions:  Why 
does  the  United  States  continually 
have  to  prove  its  commitment  to  Saudi 
Arabia  through  arms  sales,  and  does 
Saudi  Arabia  deserve  this  sale? 

Saudi  Arabian  policies  in  the  Middle 
East  are  inimical  to  those  of  the 
United  States.  E^very  Arab-Israeli 
peace  initiative  supported  by  the 
United  States  has  t>een  opposed  by  the 
Saudis.  Saudi  Arabia  supports  two  of 
America's  main  terrorist  threats. 
Libya  and  Syria.  Saudi  Arabia  has  also 
provided  substantial  monetary  assist- 
ance to  the  PLO. 

Mi.  President,  the  buirden  of  proof 
should  be  on  the  Saudis,  not  the 
United  States.  Let  them  prove  their 
friendship  to  us.  Saudi  Arabia  should 
openly  support  Middle  East  peace  ef- 
forts. They  should  allow  the  use  of 
their  bases  for  U.S.  aircraft  so  we  can 
provide  adequate  air  cover  for  our 
ships  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

When  the  chips  are  down.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  simply  do  not  believe  we  can 
trust  the  Saudis.  Saudi  Arabia  has  not 
even  lived  up  to  the  AWAC's  agree- 
ment. Congress  was  asstu'ed  at  the 
time  of  the  sale  that  future  deliveries 
to  Saudi  Arabia  of  AWAC's  and  other 
advanced  arms  would  take  place  only 
if  peace  efforts  in  the  region  have  the 
"substantial  assistance"  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  Such  assistance  has  not  only 
been  conspicuously  absent,  but  the 
Saudis  consistently  work  to  undermine 
peace  efforts  in  this  region.  What  mes- 
sage do  we  send  to  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
other  Arab  nations,  when  we  ignore 
provisions  that  favor  Middle  East 
peace  efforts  in  order  to  allow  the  sale 
of  more  instruments  of  Middle  East 
strife? 

We  must  also  remember.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Just  a  few  short  years  ago.  a 
moderate  and  strong  ally  of  ours  in 
the  Middle  East.  Iran,  fell  quickly  and 
dramatically  to  an  Islamic  fanatic. 
This  harsh  lesson  should  not  be  lost 
on  our  relations  with  Saudi  Arabia. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  not  proven  to  us  or 
the  world  that  it  stands  for  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  That  must  be  our  pri- 
mary standard.  Mr.  President.  Sales  of 
our  sophisticated  weaponry  in  the 
Middle  East  should  be  sold  as  a  deter- 
rent to  aggression  and  as  a  reward  for 
strong  efforts  toward  peace  and  stabil- 
ity. Such  sales  should  not  be  used  as  a 
bribe  for  recalcitrant  nations  to  accept 
regional  peace  initiatives. 


Mr.  President.  Saudi  Arabia  has  not 
demonstrated  it  deserves  to  be  reward- 
ed. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  cosponsorlng  this  Important  res- 
olution. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 
SALS  or  MAvnucK  mssiLcs  to  saudi  abasia 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGE31.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  today  to  state  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  administration's  proposed 
sale  of  1.600  AGM-65D  lifaverick  mls- 
silea  to  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original  coapon- 
sor  of  the  resolution  of  disapproval  of 
this  sale. 

I  am  saddened  that  this  body  yet 
again  is  forced  to  consider  the  sale  of 
advanced  arms  to  a  state  that  it  is  stiU 
In  a  state  of  war  with  one  of  our  clos- 
est allies.  It  seems  that  this  adminis- 
tration continues  to  believe  that  arms 
sales  can  substitute  for  effective 
policy.  I  do  not  believe  that  arms  sales, 
in  and  of  themselves,  make  a  policy.  In 
many  cases,  selling  weapons  can  be  a 
useful  adjunct  to  policy— one  tool 
among  many.  But  the  fundamental 
test  that  any  arms  sale  must  pass  is 
the  test  of  U.S.  national  Interest:  does 
a  particular  arms  sale  demonstrably 
enhance  U.S.  national  security? 

Successive  United  States  administra- 
tions have  embarked  on  the  path  of 
selling  some  of  our  most  advanced 
weapons  to  Saudi  Arabia.  This  began 
with  the  sale  of  F-15'8  in  1978  under 
President  Carter.  At  that  time  there 
was  threefold  justification  used:  First, 
a  need  to  protect  Western  oil  supplies; 
second,  defense  against  an  Iraqi  threat 
to  the  Saudis;  and  third,  the  hope  that 
Saudi  Arabia  would  play  a  construc- 
tive role  in  the  Arab-Israeli  peace 
process.  It  is  useful  to  examine  how 
each  of  these  justifications  have  stood 
the  test  of  time. 

There  Lb  still  a  need  to  protect  West- 
em  oil  supplies  originating  from  Per- 
sian Oulf  states.  We  faced  a  major  up- 
heaval in  1979— the  price  of  oil  leaped 
upward,  long  lines  at  gas  pumps,  and 
economic  chaos  from  which  it  took 
years  to  recover.  While  many  analysts 
disagree  over  all  the  causes  and  impli- 
cations of  the  1979  oil  shock,  there  is 
widespread  agreement  on  two  basic 
points.  First,  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  crisis  was  the  turmoil  in  Iran 
which  led  to  the  downfall  of  Shah 
Reza  Pahlavi  and  the  proclamation  of 
an  "Islamic  Republic"  by  the  Ayatol- 
lah  Khomeini.  Second,  the  crisis  was 
intensified  at  a  crucial  Juncture  by  the 
Saudi  decision  to  cutback  oil  produc- 
tion. Whether  the  decision  was  the 
result  of  political  calculation,  fear,  or 
simply  bad  Judgment,  the  fact  remains 
that  Saudi  action  exacerbated  an  al- 
ready confused  situation. 

The  sale  of  F-15's  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
approved  in  1978.  did  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  insiu-e  Western  oil  supplies.  One 
could  certainly  argue  that  the  sale  of 
60  fighters  should  not  be  expected  to 


guarantee  the  free  flow  of  oil  from  the 
Persian  Oulf  but  that  is  not  the  point. 
The  point  is  that  oil  supplies  can  be 
threatened  from  many  sources,  includ- 
ing internal  unrest  and  revolution. 
And  the  point  is  that  Saudi  actions, 
far  from  moderating  the  panicked  oil 
market,  worsened  an  upward  price 
spiral. 

The  second  Justification  used  in  sup- 
port of  the  F-15  sale  was  the  need  to 
help  Saudi  Arabia  defend  itself  from 
hostile  external  threats.  The  threat 
cited  at  the  time  was  the  traditional 
rival  of  Saudi  Arabia:  Iraq.  In  the 
shifting  sands  of  Middle  Elastem  poli- 
tics, rivalries  and  alliances  change 
with  a  bewildering  n^iidlty.  Nothing 
Illustrates  this  point  better  than  the 
new  political  constellation  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf.  The  threat  most  feared  by 
the  Saudis  is  no  longer  Iraq  but  Iran. 
Iraq,  after  invading  Iran  in  what  must 
rate  as  one  of  the  greatest  strategic 
miscalculations  in  history,  has  been 
fighting  for  its  life  for  the  past  7 
years.  The  most  pressing  threat  to 
United  States  Interests  in  the  region  is 
an  Iranian  victory.  We.  together  with 
the  Saudis,  have  a  tremendous  stake 
in  insuring  that  the  Khomeini's  mad 
mullahs  and  their  revolutionary 
guards  do  not  run  rampant  over  the 
states  of  the  Persian  Oulf  littoral. 

But  it  is  not  clear  to  this  Senator 
how  selling  1.600  advanced  upgrades 
of  one  of  oiu"  most  capable  air-to-sur- 
face missiles  will  prevent  an  Iranian 
victory.  If  the  Saudis  truly  became  a 
"front-line"  state,  if  the  Iranians 
soundly  defeat  the  Iraqis,  and  if 
Riyadh  faced  an  Imminent  threat  of  a 
groimd  invasion  from  the  north,  then 
the  United  States  should  and  would 
consider  transferring  weM>ons  which 
would  enhance  Saudi  defense  capabili- 
ties. But  this  is  not  the  case.  While  we 
do  hear  of  periodic  Iranian  offensives, 
and  they  have  gained  some  ground  in 
recent  months,  I  know  of  no  reports 
that  indicate  the  stalemate  of  the  past 
7  years  is  about  to  change  in  favor  of 
Iran.  As  long  as  Saudi  Arabia  is  not  in 
imminent  danger  of  invasion,  and  as 
long  as  the  Middle  East  remains  a 
cauldron  of  conflict  where  loyalties 
and  commitments  can  change  literally 
overnight,  it  does  make  sense  to  fur- 
ther upgrade  the  Saudis  already  for- 
midable arsenal. 

The  third  reason  used  to  Justify  the 
sale  of  F-15's  was  to  encourage  the 
Saudi  royalty  to  play  an  active  and 
constructive  role  in  the  Arab-Israeli 
peace  process.  I  do  not  need  to  elabo- 
rate in  great  detail  on  the  lack  of 
Saudi  commitment  to  a  genuine  search 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  There 
were  high  hopes  in  1978  that  the 
Saudis  would  Join  with  Egjrpt  in  the 
Camp  David  peace  process.  These 
hopes  were  not  realized. 

In  1982.  after  the  sale  of  AWAC's 
which  were  also  supposed  to  enlist  the 
Saudis     as     peacemakers.     President 


Reagan  announced  his  peace  plan. 
This  was  a  bold  initiative  designed 
both  to  address  some  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult Issues  left  unresolved  by  the  Is- 
raeli-Egyptian peace  treaty  and  to 
bring  other  "moderate"  Arab  states 
into  the  peace  process.  But  support 
was  not  f  orthamilng  from  Saudi 
Arabia.  And  support  has  not  been 
forthcoming  since  1982  either.  As  long 
as  the  Saudis  are  unwilling  or  unable 
to  support  constructive  efforts  to  re- 
solve the  conflicts  in  the  Middle  ESast. 
it  does  not  make  sense  to  continue  the 
sales  of  advanced  weapons  to  them,  es- 
pecially when  the  inevitable  Justifica- 
tion for  the  sale  includes  the  hope 
that  the  Saudis  will  Join  the  peace- 
makers. If  we  want  to  sell  arms  as  a 
"reward."  we  need  to  witness  some 
action  that  deserves  reward. 

This  brief  examination  of  the  histor- 
ical record  shows  how  the  original  Jus- 
tifications for  selling  advanced  weap- 
ons to  Saudi  Arabia  have  proven  to  be 
flawed.  This  record  provides  essential 
context  for  the  sale  Congress  is  asked 
to  consider  now. 

The  Maverick  missile  is  an  air-to- 
ground,  rocket  propelled,  tactical  mis- 
sile which  provides  attack  capability 
against  a  wide  variety  of  targets.  The 
missile  has  a  "stand  off  capability, 
that  is,  it  can  be  launched  and  can  rely 
on  its  own  giiidance  system  to  find  tar- 
gets. The  variant  of  the  Maverick  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  for  sale  to 
the  Saudis  is  the  AOM-65D.  The 
AIM-65D  utilizes  an  advanced  guid- 
ance system— the  Imaging  infrared 
system.  The  IIR  system  has  the  capa- 
bility to  guide  the  Maverick  in  day  or 
night.  The  capabilities  of  this  missile 
make  it  a  very  potent  weapon— this 
underscores  why  a  decision  to  sell 
1,600  Mavericks  to  an  uncertain  ally 
must  be  taken  with  the  greatest  care. 

Before  this  body  moves  to  approve 
the  sale  of  1.600  BSavericks  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  we  must  consider  Just  what 
kind  of  an  ally  the  Saudis  are.  We 
have  all  seen  the  newspi^ier  accounts 
of  how  the  Saudis  were  asked  to  inter- 
cept the  Iraqi  Mirage  that  attacked 
the  UJS.S.  Stark.  We  know  that  2 
Saudi  F-15's— sold  by  the  United 
States  to  Saudi  Arabia— were  airborne 
and  had  the  capability  to  Intercept  the 
Iraqi  jet.  The  Saudis  did  not  intercept 
the  Iraqi  despite  a  request  to  do  so 
from  the  Joint  United  SUtes-Saudl 
crew  ma""<"g  an  airtx>me  warning 
and  control  aircraft — sold  to  the 
Saudis  by  the  United  States. 

We  still  cannot  be  sure  why  the 
Saudis  did  not  intercept  the  Iraqi  Jet 
which  was  responsible  for  the  deaths 
of  37  Stark  crewmen.  Perhi^w  the 
ground  officials  would  not  approve  the 
Intercept.  Or  perhaps  ground  officials 
were  imable  to  get  the  proper  authori- 
zation in  time  to  Intercept  the  Mirage. 
Whatever  the  reason,  one  must  con- 
clude that  further  sales  of  advanced 
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to  a  lUte  UBwUUnv  or  unable 
to  cwry  out  a  rather  almide  Intercep- 
tion fUlded  by  an  AWACi  itlane  do 
not  make  itratedc  or  political  aenae. 

There  are  other  reaaona  why  thla 
sale  doea  not  make  aenae.  Recent  re- 
porta  indicate  that  the  Saudis  are 
unable  to  man  the  AWACi  aircraft  by 
themaelTea.  Kven  though  the  Ameri- 
can crewmen  were  scheduled  to  be 
phased  out.  they  will  not  be  because 
Saudi  w**""*!"  cannot  handle  the 
complex  task  of  flylnc  and  utilising 
the  AWACs  platform.  The  AWACs  is 
not  an  eaay  system  to  operate  ef  f  ec- 
tiTdr  to  the  contrary,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult. This  is  MM  of  tiie  reasons  why  so 
many  of  ua  argued  against  selling  such 
an  adranoed  system  to  a  nation  still 
struggling  to  Join  the  modem  world. 
We  should  not  compound  a  past  mis- 
take by  selling  more  advanced  equip- 
ment to  the  Saudis. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  issue  of  Israel. 
Weapons  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia  involve 
many  complex  and  difficult  issues. 
Among  them  is  the  effect  such  a  sale 
would  have  on  the  military  balance  be- 
tween Israel  and  those  nations  that 
refuse  to  make  peace  with  Israel.  The 
massive  Saudi  defense  buildup  of  the 
last  decade  and  a  half  goes  far  beyond 
what  is  needed  to  defend  Saudi  oU 
fields  or  even  Saudi  territory.  The 
Saudis  spend  nearly  $20  billion  a  year 
upgrading  their  formidable  defense  ca- 
pabilities: army,  air  force,  and  navy. 
Most  objective  analysts  conclude  that 
the  Saudi  buildup  is  too  large,  too 
broad  based,  and  too  technologically 
advanced  to  simply  fulfill  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  Saudi  defense.  It  has 
become  increasingly  clear  that  Saudi 
military  forces  pose  a  very  serious 
threat  to  the  state  of  Israel.  More  and 
more,  we  a  Saudi  force  structure  that 
does  not  more  effectively  defend  oil  fa- 
cilities but  \r\a*m^A  threatens  our  clos- 
est ally  in  the  Middle  East:  Israel. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  oppose  the  sale  of  1.600  Maver- 
icks to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  Join  with  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  this  position.  I 
hope  the  indication  of  disapproval 
made  today  in  the  Senate  leads  to  a  re- 
consideration of  this  sale  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  ask  that  two  newspaper 
articles  elaborating  on  several  of  the 
points  I  made  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Wsahliwton  Post.  Feb.  16. 19871 

S4USU  BOILD  AaSSHAI.  Aoahmt  Issaiu 

MnuR 

(By  Patrick  C  Tyler) 

Ras  T«>uaA.  Saudi  Asabia.— A  mtilti-bll- 
llon-doUar  buUdup  of  amuunenU  ia  under 
way  In  Saudi  Arabia  that  western  military 
analyrt  and  dlpkxnaU  lay  they  believe  foes 
well  beyond  what  the  Saudla  need  to  protect 
their  oil  wealth  and  the  vital  ahlpplns  lajiea 
of  the  Persian  Oulf . 

Rather,  these  ■ourcea  lay.  the  Influential 
Saudi  military  establishment  under  Prince 
Sultan,  brother  to  King  Fahd.  haa  focuaed 
tU  new  military  buUdup  on  Israel  aa  a  aif- 


nlflcant  military  threat  In  the  reaton.  "The 
Saudis  are  meamerissd  by  the  lareall  threat 
and  they  plan  their  forces  agalnat  It."  aald 
one  western  military  analyst  baaed  here. 

Recent  decisions  to  purchaae  BHtlsh 
attack-bomben.  a  nationwide  air  defense 
network  and  a  fleet  of  attack  aubmarlnes 
and  submartne-hunttnc  aircraft  aU  will  give 
Saudi  Arabia  a  military  strike  capability  it 
never  before  haa  posMaaed. 

Altbouch  Saudi  defenae  offldala  aay  they 
see  the  slx-year-old  Iran-Iraq  war  aa  the 
most  Immediate  threat  to  the  redon,  and 
protection  of  the  gulf  lea  lanes  as  the  top 
prtorlty  for  the  buildup,  western  analyst  say 
the  new  equipment  la  far  more  than  la 
needed  to  defend  vulnerable  tarteta  such  as 
the  crude  oil  loading  terminal  and  refinery 
complex  here  that  la  one  of  the  moat  Impor- 
tant addreaaee  In  the  kingdom  of  oU. 

The  T7nlted  States,  which  in  paat  weapona 
sales  haa  been  able  to  balance  Saudi  defenae 
needs  against  Israeli  aecurity  Interesta.  haa 
lost  much  of  Ita  moderating  influence  as 
Saudi  Arabia  haa  turned  to  European  and 
British  suppliers. 

Still.  Saudi  Arabia's  burgeoning  air  and 
naval  forces  are  no  match  for  Israel,  by  far 
the  strongest  regional  military  power.  But 
aa  an  Important  component  In  the  Arab 
world'a  expanding  arsenal,  these  Saudi  mili- 
tary advances  Into  new  modes  of  air  and  sea- 
power  are  slgnlftrant.  nailltary  sources  say. 

For  Instance,  no  Middle  East  power  except 
Israel  haa  acquired  a  fleet  of  modem  attack 
■ubeurlnes  whose  wartime  mlaslona  Include 
sinking  enemy  shipping,  blockading  ports 
and  landing  commandos. 

"If  you  look  at  the  experience  of  the  Falk- 
lands  war,  the  threat  of  a  couple  submarines 
kept  the  Argentine  Navy  mostly  In  port  and 
Argentina  had  no  capability  to  reliably 
locate  submarine  threats."  said  one  military 
expert. 

In  December.  Saudi  Arabia  aaked  several 
European  countries  to  submit  bids  to  pro- 
vide the  Saudi  Navy  with  six  to  eight  dlesel- 
electrlc  attack  submarines.  The  United 
States,  whose  nuclear-powered  submarine 
Navy  has  built  only  a  handful  of  dlesel-elec- 
tric  boats  In  the  past  two  decades,  largely 
for  Intelligence  gathering  and  research,  was 
not  asked  to  join  the  bidding. 

The  following  month,  the  Saudi  Defenae 
IClniatry  alerted  French  and  U.S.  defenae 
contractors  to  ready  bids  to  supply  both 
Saudi  Arabia  and.  separately,  the  slx-natlon 
Oulf  Cooperation  Council  with  10  to  20 
"maritime  surveillance"  aircraft,  whose  war- 
time mission  Is  to  detect  and  destroy  enemy 
surface  ships  and  submarines. 

The  council,  made  up  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
Kuwait.  Bahrain.  Qatar,  the  United  Arab 
Emirates  and  Oman,  already  operates  a 
small  unified  Infantry  command  dedicated 
to  common  defense.  Council  members,  how- 
ever, are  far  from  achieving  effective  mili- 
tary cooperation,  according  to  western  offl- 
cala. 

The  American  version  of  the  maritime 
surveillance  aircraft  Is  the  submarine-hunt- 
ing Lockheed  P3  Orion,  a  long-range  turbo- 
prop that  carries  Mark  40  air-dropped  torpe- 
does and  Harpoon  antiship  missiles  along 
with  an  array  of  sensors  to  detect  Its  tar- 
gets. 

The  French  version,  the  Atlantlque  II,  Is 
still  in  the  prototype  stage,  'but  the  French 
are  always  tough  competitors  international- 
ly." said  one  defense  firm  representative. 

There  are  several  Indications  that  Saudi 
Arabia's  procurement  strategy  is  designed  to 
give  It  military  capabilities  well  beyond  pro- 
tection of  Persian  Oulf  shipping  lanes  and 
key  economic  Inatallatlona. 


For  Instance,  Saudi  Arabia  could  have  ad- 
dressed Its  maritime  surveillance  needs,  ac- 
cording to  military  sources,  by  adding  a 
readily  available  surface  ship  detection 
paduge  to  the  fleet  of  U.8.  early  warning 
AWACS  planes,  the  first  of  which  was  deUv- 
ered  last  summer. 

With  this  "maritime  modification."  the 
AWACS  can  display  airborne  aa  well  aa  sea- 
borne targets  on  their  computer  consoles. 
The  AWACS  crew  members  can  then  direct 
Saudi  fighter  pilots  to  them. 

The  AWACS.  however.  Is  strictly  a  surveU- 
lance  platform  that  carries  no  weapons, 
while  the  Atlantlque  II  and  P3  Orion  carry 
formidable  antlahlp  weapona  that  can  be 
uaed  offenalvely  and  at  longer  range  than 
jet  fighters. 

Military  analysts  also  point  out  that  a 
Saudi  Bubmarlne  fleet  would  be  of  little  use 
protecting  shipping  lanes  In  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  Persian  Oulf.  where  Iranian 
gunboats  have  attacked  a  number  of  oU 
tankers  with  Impunity. 

According  to  these  military  sources,  even 
the  U.fi.  and  Soviet  submarine  fleets  do  not 
venture  Into  these  waters. 

Thus.  Saudi  submarines  would  be  restrict- 
ed to  deeper  waters  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Persian  Oulf  and  would  be  much  more 
active  In  the  Red  Sea.  Israel  operates  lU 
only  southern  port  at  Ellat.  In  the  Oulf  of 
Aqaba.  which  opens  Into  the  Red  Sea. 

In  the  air.  Saudi  Arabia  recently  took  de- 
livery of  the  first  six  British  Tornado  fight- 
ers out  of  a  total  order  of  73  aircraft.  But 
Britain's  willingness  to  Include  advanced 
avionics,  fire  control  and  munitions  systems 
will  give  Saudi  Arabia  48  Tornados  config- 
ured as  bombers  with  the  ground  attack  ca- 
pabilities It  has  been  seeking  to  acquire  for 
more  than  a  decade. 

Saudi  offldala.  who  historically  have  pre- 
ferred American  technology,  chose  the  Brit- 
ish aystem  after  the  Reagan  adminiatratlon 
withdrew  a  plan  to  seU  40  UJ3.  FlSs  to  Saudi 
Arabia  In  1988. 

Had  the  F15  sale  gone  through.  It  would 
have  restricted  the  technology  of  the 
McDonnell  Douglas  jets  to  air  defenae  mia- 
aions. 

U.S.  restrictions  also  would  have  prevent- 
ed Saudi  Arabia  from  baaing  lU  FlSs  at 
Tabuk,  an  air  base  In  northwestern  Saudi 
Arabia,  within  striking  distance  of  Israel.  No 
such  restriction  la  Included  In  the  British 
deal. 

"Ironically. "  noted  Middle  East  scholar 
Anthony  H.  Cordesman  in  one  analysis  of 
the  deal,  "the  U.S.  rejection  of  the  Saudi 
F15  request  not  only  hurt  the  United 
States,  but  Israel."  Cordesman  said  the  loss 
of  the  deal  "reduced  U.S.  ability  to  Influ- 
ence Saudi  policy  and  military  actions,  and 
Increased  the  theoretical  military  threat 
that  Saudi  forces  could  prevent  to  Israel  in 
some  future  war." 

In  another  major  upgrade.  Saudi  Arabia 
has  contracted  with  the  American  firms 
Boeing.  Oeneral  Electric,  and  Litton  to 
build  a  nationwide  array  of  ground-based 
early  warning  radar  sites  Interconnected 
with  high-speed  computers  to  give  the  Saudi 
Air  Force  a  command  center  capable  of  di- 
recting an  air  war  simultaneously  over  the 
Red  Sea,  Persian  Oulf  and  the  Arabian 
mainland. 

Aa  a  strategy  for  defending  gulf  shipping 
lanes,  a  number  of  defense  analysts  noted 
one  glaring  deficiency:  the  lack  of  coordina- 
tion between  Saudi  Arabia  and  lU  Oulf  Co- 
operation Council  neighbors. 

"When  the  war  starts,  you  need  automatic 
data  exchange,"  said  one  western  military 
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salesmsn.  "but  there  are  no  data  links  In 
the  [oourKdl]  at  thla  time." 

Thla  defenae  firm  executive  said  a  similar 
problem  plagues  the  military  services  within 
the  country.  For  instance,  within  a  few 
miles  of  each  other  In  downtown  Riyadh, 
the  Saudi  Defenae  Ministry.  Navy  headquar- 
ters and  Air  Force  each  has  lU  own  Inde- 
pendent "war  room"  for  directing  their 
forces. 

However,  there  la  acant  communication 
between  them,  according  to  western  defense 
sources. 

As  the  Saudis  continue  to  spend  $17  bil- 
lion to  $18  billion  a  year  on  defense,  their 
focus  on  the  Israeli  mlUtary  threat,  accord- 
ing to  a  number  of  diplomatic  sources  here. 
Is  certain  to  fuel  the  regional  arms  race  and 
complicate  future  initiatives  to  strike  a 
peace  between  Israel  and  lU  Arab  neigh- 
bors. 


mom  the  Washington  Times,  May  18, 
1M7] 

Saudis  Caw't  Ost  thk  Haito  op  Opssatxho 
AWACs 

(By  Jsmes  M.  Dorsey) 

Saudi  air  force  crews  are  unable  to  oper- 
ate most  of  the  U.S.  radar  surveillance  air- 
craft bought  by  the  kingdom  in  1981  for  $6 
billion,  according  to  administration  officials. 

The  officials  said  Saudi  Arabia  has 
trained  personnel  sufficient  to  operate  only 
one  of  the  five  Boeing  E-3A  Airborne  Warn- 
ing and  Ck>ntrol  Systems  officially  turned 
over  to  the  kingdom  last  year. 

Saudi  difficulties  In  achieving  full  oper- 
aUonal  capability  of  all  five  AWACS  could 
keep  an  estimated  500  VS.  mlUtary  men  In 
the  kingdom  years  longer  than  initially 
planned,  the  officials  said. 

A  Pentagon  spokesman  said  "the  transi- 
tion schedule"  for  the  AWAC^S  "Is  stUl 
under  discussion  between  our  two  govern- 
ments." 

The  Saudi  Inability  to  operate  Its  own 
AWACS  is  certain  to  fuel  the  expected  con- 
troversy over  the  Reagan  administration's 
plans  to  sell  Saudi  Arabia  $500  million 
worth  of  P-15  fighter  planes. 

Sources  said  the  administration  will  notify 
Congress  this  week  of  the  planned  sale. 

They  said  most  of  the  12  to  IS  planes  the 
administration  Intends  to  sell  would  be  kept 
in  the  United  States  as  replacements  for  air- 
craft Saudi  Arabia  may  lose  In  accidents  or 
future  combat. 

Saudi  ArabU  bought  62  F-15Cs  and  F- 
15Ds  in  1978  following  a  bitter  debate  In 
Congress.  The  planes'  manufacturer. 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  Intends  to  discon- 
tinue their  production  next  March. 

The  sources  said  Saudi  Arabia  had  lost  an 
estimated  five  aircraft  In  accldenU  during 
the  past  eight  years.  The  sale  would  allow 
Saudi  Arabia  to  maintain  Its  number  of  F- 
15s  at  approximately  60,  they  said. 

Officials  said  part  of  the  Saudi  air  force's 
problem  In  achieving  full  operational  capa- 
bility on  all  five  AWACS  was  attracting 
qualified  personnel.  SkiUed  Saudi  pUots, 
they  said,  preferred  to  operate  fighter  air- 
craft than  fly  the  AWAC^S  in  circles  for  long 
hours  collecting  intelligence  on  the  air- 
craft's computer  monitors. 

"The  training  of  personnel  Is  going  slower 
than  everyone  expected."  one  off  leal  said. 

"I  don't  see  how  they  will  be  able  to  find 
people  to  fill  the  Job.  It  requires  people  with 
very  marketable  skills."  said  another. 

Some  officials,  however,  say  the  delay  in 
the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  personnel  in  Saudi 
Arabia  may  serve  U.S.  purposes  as  both  the 


United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  increase 
their  Involvement  in  the  Persian  Oulf. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Ouard  currently  is  com- 
pleting a  process  that  will  put  almost  half  of 
Kuwait's  oil  tankers  under  American  protec- 
tion by  transferring  them  to  UJ3.  flags.  The 
move  follows  a  Soviet  agreement  to  lease 
three  tankers  to  Kuwait  for  oil  shipments 
that  wold  be  shielded  by  Soviet  warships. 

The  Kuwaiti  request  for  help  from  both 
superpowers  is  an  attempt  to  persuade  Iran 
to  halt  Its  attaclcs  on  commercial  vessels 
boimd  to  and  from  Kuwait.  Iran  has  msde 
Kuwait  a  target,  in  part  because  arms  ahlp- 
ments  bound  for  Iraq  are  transhipped  In  the 
port.  Iraqi  reliance  on  Kuwait  has  Increased 
since  Iraqi  gulf  ports  were  rendered  useless 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  with  Iran. 

Iran  has  attacked  17  vessels  in  the  gulf 
this  year  that  had  been  on  their  way  to  or 
from  Kuwait.* 

Mr.  PACKWCX)D.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  (K)nsent  that  Senators 
MiKXTLSKi.  Kakhxs.  BxmsicK.  OORX. 
Orasslxy,  Wirth.  Lcvih.  Leaht,  Rxn>. 
DAirroRTH.  Proxmibc.  Bonn.  Matsu- 
NAGA.  and  Sahtors  be  added  as  original 
cosponsors  of  the  Saudi  arms  resolu- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATORIAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (S.  2). 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  question  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  substi- 
tute to  S.  2. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  29,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
ordered  the  report  of  S.  2.  the  Senato- 
rial Election  Campaign  Act  of  1087  as 
amended  by  a  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

This  action  by  the  committee  fol- 
lowed 4  das^  of  hearings  during  which 
the  committee  received  testimony 
from  over  30  witnesses  and  written 
statements  from  any  other  people  who 
were  Interested  in  campaign  finance. 
The  testimony  of  those  witnesses,  the 
statements  received  from  interested 
parties  and  the  entire  record  of  the 
committee's  hearings  during  the  99th 
Congress  which  was  incorporated  in 
the  record,  were  considered  by  the 
committee  In  drafting  its  comprehen- 
sive amendment  to  the  original  bill.  In 
so  doing,  the  committee  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  draw  upon  an  invalu- 
able wealth  of  information  and  exper- 
tise. Taken  together  these  resources 
provided  a  comprehensive  review  and 
in-depth  examination  of  the  entire 
pnxsess  of  campaign  finance  imder  the 
present  statutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  bUl  Is  the  most 
extensive  and  far-reaching  revision  of 
the  campaign  finance  laws  imdertaken 
by  the  Senate  since  the  adoption  of 
public  finance  for  Presidential  elec- 
tions in  1974.  The  Senatorial  Election 


Campaign  Act  of  1987  wfll:  First,  pro- 
vide a  conuirehensive  system  of  Senate 
campaign  finance  baaed  on  public  fi- 
nancing and  voltmtary  spending  limits; 
second,  encourage  candidate  responsi- 
bility and  discourage  negative  political 
advertising— in  Senate  «^»"p»<g"«: 
third,  improve  and  extend  reporting 
and  disclosure  of  campaign  finance  ac- 
tivities; foiuth.  limit  political  action 
committee  contributions  and  fundrals- 
ing  activities;  and  fifth,  generally  im- 
prove the  operation  of  the  present 
system  of  campaign  finance. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  is  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  the  revision  and 
improvement  of  the  campaign  finance 
system.  While  it  may  not  be  perfect,  it 
represents  a  sincere  effort  to  deal  with 
the  various  problems  confronting  this 
system  and  to  improve  its  operation.  It 
attempts  to  achieve  a  woricable  system 
while  respecting  the  ccmstitutlonal 
limitations  related  to  the  rights  of 
speech  and  assembly  that  are  such  an 
integral  part  of  the  election  campaign 
and  political  process.  It  is  no  easy  task 
to  fashion  a  system  without  infringing 
on  these  constitutionally  protected 
rights,  but  I  believe  that  every  effort 
has  been  made  in  the  drafting  of  this 
substitute  amendment  to  do  so. 

In  that  regard,  the  bill  provides  for  a 
voluntary  system  of  public  funding 
with  restrictions  and  limitations,  but 
leaves  any  person  who  chooaes  to  do  so 
free  to  f imd  a  campaign  with  personal 
funds  or  those  of  individuals,  political 
committees,  or  political  party  (x>mmlt- 
tees.  It  protects  the  right  of  any 
person,  group,  or  organization  to  make 
its  views  known  with  regard  to  any 
candidate  or  issue  without  limitation 
or  restriction,  provided  the  activities 
and  expenditures  or  any  such  person, 
group,  or  organization  are  truly  inde- 
pendent of  any  candidate  affected. 
And  it  leaves  all  candidates  free  to  de- 
termine the  content  of  their  political 
(»mpalgn  advertisements — whether  to 
take  the  high  road  or  the  low— but 
does  require  that  if  they  wish  to  fi- 
nance those  ads  with  pubUc  funds, 
they  must  agree  to  make  any  refer- 
ences about  their  opponent  in  person. 
They  must  agree,  that  is  to  take  the 
responsibility  for  their  statements. 
That  is  the  very  least  we  can  ask.  I  be- 
lieve, in  exchaiige  for  the  use  of  public 
money  in  a  campaign. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  my  colleagues 
told  me  yesterday  that  he  did  not  like 
the  bUl,  but  he  said  that  if  he  had 
written  it  himself,  he  probably  would 
not  like  it,  but  we  must  do  something 
about  the  financing  and  campaigning 
of  today.  My  colleague,  who  will 
oppose  this  bill  and  submit  a  substi- 
tute, must  admit  that,  in  Kentucky  re- 
cently, we  had  a  Democratic  primary 
for  the  nomination  for  the  various 
statewide  offices.  In  the  Governor's 
race  alone,  some  $12  million.  I  think, 
was  the  approximate  figure  that  was 
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used  to  attempt  to  Mcure  that  noml- 
natloo.  We  found  In  that  p«rtlcul«r 
^».r>iyn  mlllloiu  of  doUan  were 
placed  In  that  «««w«r*ttn  by  Indivlduala 
out  of  their  own  po^eta.  Even  In  the 
Lieutoiant  Governor's  race,  oat  candi- 
date apent  at  leaat  I1.S  mllUon  of  hii 
own  money,  and  another  one  almost 
that  much  Just  to  run  for  the  office. 
We  found  In  that  particular  rampalgn 
negative  advertlsln«  that  I  think  was 
very  distasteful  to  the  people  In  my 
State. 

Since  May  36.  the  date  of  our  pri- 
mary In  Kentucky,  I  have  had  more 
people  tell  me  that  they  do  not  believe 
that  we  ought  to  keep  a  person  from 
spending  his  or  her  own  money  In  a 
political  «^»«p*«gTi  but  surely,  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  limit  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  now  being 
spent  tn  political  campaigns. 

Ifr.  McCONNELL.  Would  my  col- 
league yMd  on  that  point? 

Mr.  FORD.  If  my  colleague  wUl  wait 
untOinnlah. 

The  Suprane  Court,  as  related  to 
^mpaign  financing,  says  that  some 
form  of  r*»iip^igw  financing  must  be 
used  in  order  to  put  limits  on  cam- 
paigning, must  be  used  in  order  to  ac- 
quire a  voluntary  agreement  among 
those  candldateB.  So  we  are  looking  at 
a  constitutional  problem  that  we  hope. 
In  this  piece  of  legWation  as  It  relates 
to  negative  advertising,  will  not  in- 
fringe upon  the  constitutional  rights 
of  Individuals. 

Mr.  Prealdent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  the  floor  now  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  BoRBi].  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  proud  to  be  one  of  the  authors  of 
S.  2.  which  has  tieen  introduced  by 
myself,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  originally,  and  45  other  cospon- 
sors.  Forty-seven  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  come  together  to  original- 
ly sponsor  this  particvilar  piece  of  leg- 
islation. It  was  referred  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  presided  over  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Pobd].  from  whom  we  have  just 
heard.  That  committee,  making  some 
changes  In  the  legislation,  reported 
out  the  committee  substitute  for  8.  2 
for  consideration  by  the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  experience 
frustrations  from  time  to  time  as  we 
serve  in  this  body  from  the  feeling 
that  we  are  devoting  time  and  atten- 
tion on  some  legislative  days  to  mat- 
ters of  trivial  importance.  There  are 
dajrs  when  we  move  as  fast  as  we  can 
go  and  work  as  hard  as  we  can  work 
from  morning  until  late  at  night  and 
end  the  day  asking  ourselves,  "Have 
we  really  dealt  with  any  major  policy 
decisions  which  are  of  fimdamental 
Importance  to  this  country?" 

I  think  I  can  say  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  today,  the  Senate  of 


the  United  States  is  turning  ita  atten- 
tion to  one  of  those  fundamental  ques- 
tions about  our  political  process  that 
is  of  lasting  and  major  importance  to 
this  country,  to  its  future,  and  to  the 
democratic  system  itself. 

We  have  begun  a  historic  debate 
today,  10  years  after  the  last  major 
debate  on  comprehensive  campaign 
reform  in  the  U.S.  Seiuite.  We  have 
begun  a  debate  today  a  year  after  69 
Members  of  the  Senate  voted  in  es- 
sence to  say  that  something  needs  to 
be  done. 

Last  year,  when  the  legislation  au- 
thored by  myself  and  my  distinguished 
coUeague  from  Arizona,  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  for  many  years, 
former  Senator  Barry  Ooldwater,  of- 
fered a  first  step  toward  reform.  69 
Members  of  the  Senate  voted  with  us; 
another  announced  his  position  in 
favor  of  that  legislation:  but  sadly,  we 
were  not  able  to  complete  action  on 
that  piece  of  legislation.  We  missed 
that  particular  opportunity  to  move 
forward  because  of  parliamentary 
delays  and  filibuster  against  the  action 
that  was  then  pending. 

So  we  today,  Mr.  President,  are  re- 
turning to  that  subject— the  integrity 
of  the  election  process  itself,  which  is 
the  very  heart  and  soul  of  our  consti- 
tutional system,  in  the  bicentennial 
year  of  the  Constitution.  Therefore,  it 
is  appropriate  that  we  take  as  much 
time  as  is  necessary  to  hammer  out  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  true  compre- 
hensive campaign  reform,  that  we  not 
wait  for  another  year  to  pass  before 
we  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  ero- 
sion of  the  elective  process  itself  be- 
cause of  the  unwholesome  influence  of 
the  scandalous  amount  of  money  that 
is  now  being  spent  on  campaigns  in 
order  to  get  elected  to  the  high  posi- 
tions of  public  trust  in  this  country. 

The  elective  process  gives  legitimacy 
to  our  whole  form  of  government.  The 
Constitution  set  up  a  representative 
form  of  government  under  which  the 
people  themselves  can  be  assured  that 
laws,  policies,  and  burdens  of  taxation 
upon  them  will  not  be  adopted  with- 
out their  own  consent  as  reflected 
through  the  consent  of  their  elected 
representatives  in  the  Congress,  in  the 
White  House,  through  the  elements  of 
Government  that  are  responsive  to  the 
elective  process. 

And  so  it  is  the  votes  of  the  people 
through  the  election  process  itself 
that  give  legitimacy  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  SUtes,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, indeed  to  the  policymak- 
ing in  our  entire  system.  And  that 
election  process,  Mr.  President,  today 
is  being  threatened. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  privilege 
of  speaking  to  a  group  of  outstanding 
young  people  from  our  State.  They 
were  high  school  seniors.  They  were 
here  to  see  how  their  Oovemment 
works,  to  observe  firsthand  how  deci- 
sions are  made  in  this  democratic  soci- 


ety. They  expressed  great  knowledge 
about  these  issues  and  a  great  interest 
and  desire  to  participate.  When  I  was 
through  visiting  with  them,  I  began  to 
ask  them  some  questions.  I  said.  "How 
many  of  you  some  day  think  that  you 
might  be  interested  in  running  for 
public  office?  A  number  of  hands  went 
up,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  that  interest 
and  commitment  to  public  service 
from  that  group  of  young  people.  I 
said,  "How  many  of  you  think  some 
day  you  might  like  to  run  for  the 
Senate?"  And  again,  a  number  of 
hands  went  up. 

And  then  I  had  to  ask  them  the 
question:  "Of  those  of  you  who  hope 
to  run  for  the  Senate  some  day.  how 
many  of  you  have  started  thinking 
about  how  you  will  raise  the  $15  mil- 
lion it  will  take  to  run  in  an  average- 
sized  State  by  the  time  that  you  are  el- 
igible to  nm?" 

I  wish,  Mr.  President,  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  could  have  ex{>erlenced.  as  I 
did.  the  feeling  that  swept  through 
that  room.  I  wish  that  the  camera 
could  have  caught  the  expressions  on 
the  faces  of  those  yoimg  people  with 
their  idealism,  with  their  desire  to 
render  public  service,  with  their  desire 
to  help  their  coimtry,  when  they 
began  to  reflect  upon  the  fact  that 
they  might  have  to  raise  $15  million  if 
they  wanted  to  run  for  the  Senate  by 
the  time  they  were  eligible. 

They  were  18  years  old.  Twelve  years 
from  now  they  will  be  30.  They  will  be 
eligible  to  run  for  the  Senate.  I  was 
not  talking  In  hypothetical  terms 
when  I  projected  the  figxu^  $15  mil- 
lion. If  we  go  back  12  years,  if  we  real- 
ize that  only  10  years  ago.  in  1976.  it 
cost  $600,000  to  run  a  successful  race 
for  the  Senate  in  an  average-sized 
SUte  and  we  realize  that  in  1986  it 
cost  approximately  $3  million  to  run 
successfully  for  the  Senate  in  an  aver- 
age-sized State,  If  we  use  those  exact 
figures  and  we  look  back  historically 
at  the  last  12  years  at  the  rate  of  in- 
crease In  campaign  spending  and  we 
use  exactly  the  same  rate  of  increase — 
and  it  is  not  abating;  it  is  continuing  to 
increase— and  we  project  it  forward  12 
years,  it  will  take,  Ui.  President,  $15 
million  to  run  successfully  for  the 
Senate. 

What  will  that  do  to  our  political 
system  if  we  allow  it  to  happen?  What 
kind  of  impact  is  that  going  to  have? 
How  many  hopes  of  young  people  who 
want  to  render  public  service  will  be 
dashed?  How  much  cynicism  will  be 
bred  in  this  country  by  our  failure  to 
deal  with  this  problem? 

We  were  down  in  the  last  election  to 
only  37  percent  of  the  eligible  voters 
participating.  How  much  more  cyni- 
cism are  we  going  to  allow  to  breed  be- 
cause of  the  appearance  that  the  high- 
est offices  in  this  land  are  in  essence 
being  placed  upon  the  auction  block 
available  to  those  who  can  effectively 


raise  the  largest  amounts  of  money  to 
run  for  office  instead  of  upon  deci- 
sions by  the  grassroots  citizens  based 
upon  an  honest  debate  of  the  issues 
and  personal  knowledge  and  contact 
with  the  voters  in  the  districts  back 
home?  How  much  more  cynicism  are 
we  going  to  allow  to  be  bred  in  this 
coimtry  before  we  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem? Are  we  going  to  wait  until  30  per- 
cent of  the  electorate  participate  in 
the  election  or  25  percent  or  20  per- 
cent? How  long  are  we  going  to  wait  to 
do  something  about  the  escalation  of 
campaign  costs? 

My  colleagues  always  say  to  me, 
"Let's  wait  another  year."  We  have  an 
election  upcoming  next  year.  We  will 
have  an  election  in  1988.  They  said  the 
same  thing  the  year  before.  They  said, 
"We  have  an  election  in  1986,  so  let's 
wait  another  year."  And  every  year 
that  we  wait  the  campaign  spending 
Just  goes  up  a  little  higher.  When  wUl 
it  become  a  crisis?  It  obviously  did  not. 
Whether  it  was  $600,000,  that  was  the 
amount  taken  to  run  for  the  Senate. 
Then  it  went  to  1  million  and  then  it 
went  to  IV^  million  and  we  had  not 
reached  a  crisis.  Now  it  has  gone  to  3 
million  and  we  still  have  not  had  it. 
Are  we  going  to  wait  untU  it  is  6  mil- 
lion. 9  million.  12  million? 

When  are  we  going  to  wake  up  to 
what  is  being  done  to  the  political 
process  in  this  country  because  of  the 
amount  of  money,  the  scandalous 
amount  of  money,  that  is  now  being 
spent  on  campaigns? 

We  have  people,  Mr.  President,  who 
come  to  this  body  and  have  their  first 
fundraisers  in  this  town  before  they 
ever  cast  their  first  votes  as  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  know  from  the  very  day 
that  they  are  elected  that  they  better 
start  raising  money  for  the  next  elec- 
tion because  the  costs  are  going  to  be 
so  astronomical  by  the  time  that  it 
comes  time  to  nm. 

What  atjout  the  problems  that  we 
have  in  this  country;  serious  prob- 
lems? What  are  we  going  to  do  to  build 
a  bipartisan  policy  for  Central  Amer- 
ica, for  example,  that  will  preserve  our 
Interests  In  our  own  hemisphere? 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  the 
trade  deficit  which  is  facing  this  coun- 
try and  debilitating  our  economic 
future? 

In  4  years,  as  we  moved  from  a  sur- 
plus nation  to  a  net  debtor  nation,  we 
wiped  out,  because  of  our  overcon- 
sumption,  because  we  have  consimied 
more  than  we  have  been  able  to 
produce  and  sell  into  the  international 
marketplace,  we  have  squandered  the 
net  international  capital  accimiulation 
of  four  generations. 

There  are  immense  problems  that 
we  were  elected  to  deiJ  with  by  the 
people  back  home.  They  sent  us  here 
to  deal  with  the  budget  deficit,  they 
sent  us  here  to  deal  with  the  trade  def- 
icit, they  sent  us  here  to  deal  with  se- 


ctulty  in  our  own  hemisphere,  they 
sent  us  here  to  deal  with  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  educational  system  of 
this  country  and  the  need  to  revive  it 
and  plow  our  resources  back  into  it.  to 
improve  the  educational  levels  of  our 
children  and  the  productivity  of  our 
work  force.  Mr.  President,  we  should 
be  dealing  with  all  of  those  problems. 

But,  day  after  day,  we  have  to  take 
time  away  from  dealing  with  those 
problems.  What  for?  To  raise  money; 
to  raise  money  for  the  next  campaign. 
Hours  and  hours  and  hours  and  days 
and  days  and  days,  we  are  spending 
our  time  raising  money  for  the  next 
campaign  instead  of  having  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  spending  its 
time  and  attention  solving  the  prob- 
lems with  which  the  people  sent  us 
here  to  deal. 

So  it  is  eroding  the  effectiveness  of 
oiu*  institution:  it  is  eroding  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States;  it  is  eroding  confidence-  of 
people  in  their  own  Government. 

Voters  begin  to  think:  What  can  I,  as 
one  voter  back  in  some  small  commu- 
nity at  the  grassroots,  do  to  elect 
people  to  office  when  we  all  know  that 
those  candidates  who  usually  win,  sta- 
tistically, are  the  ones  that  can  raise 
the  largest  amounts  of  money? 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  trend  is 
eating  away  at  the  heart  of  our  demo- 
cratic process— the  ability  of  our  insti- 
tutions to  fimction,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  our  people  in  their  own  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  not  only  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  causing  the  problem.  It  is  also 
the  source  of  the  f  imds. 

In  1974,  there  were  only  600  political 
action  committees  in  the  United 
States.  By  1987  there  were  over  4,000. 

The  amount  of  contributions  from 
political  action  committees  to  congres- 
sional candidates  has  increased  from 
$12  million  in  1974  to  $140  million  in 
1986. 

What  is  happening?  It  is  not  so 
much  that  political  action  committees, 
be  they  business  or  labor  groups,  are 
Inherently  evil  in  themselves.  It  Is  the 
alarming  fact  that  their  funds  have 
begim  to  replace  local  individual  con- 
tributors at  the  grassroots  as  the 
source  for  campaign  funding  in  the 
United  States. 

In  1982,  98  people  elected  to  Con- 
gress received  over  half  of  their  total 
contributions,  not  from  the  people 
back  home,  not  from  the  citizens  in 
their  own  States  or  districts,  but  from 
political  action  committees,  most  of 
them  with  absolutely  no  contact  with 
their  home  States  whatsoever,  mainly 
controlled  by  lobbyists  here  in  Wash- 
ington who  made  a  decision  about  the 
giving  of  these  funds  based  upon  the 
need  to  have  access  to  certain  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  That  was  in  1982.  98 
Members. 

By  1986.  194  Members  of  Congress 
received  all  but  half  of  their  money 


from  these  groups  instead  of  from  the 
people  back  home. 

At  the  current  rate,  by  1990  over 
half  of  all  the  Members  of  Congress, 
Mr.  President,  will  have  received  more 
of  their  campaign  funds  from  these 
groups  with  very  little  or  no  contact 
with  their  home  States  instead  of 
from  the  people  back  home. 

What  does  that  do  to  the  concept  of 
grassroots  democracy  and  the  involve- 
ment of  people  themselves  as  voters 
and  as  contributors  in  their  own  home 
States  and  districts?  It  clearly  threat- 
ens the  concept  of  grassroots  democra- 
cy. 

In  addition,  the  money  is  not  going 
in  a  fair  way  in  terms  of  the  balance 
between  incumbents  and  challengers. 
Eighty  percent  of  all  of  the  political 
action  committee  contributions  have 
been  going  to  inciunbents.  Why? 

It  is  obvious.  Incumbents  are  here. 
They  are  part  of  the  process.  They  are 
members  of  important  committees. 
They  are  chairing  important  commit- 
tees. They  are  ranking  members  of  im- 
portant committees.  These  groups 
need  access  to  those  members  now. 

If  someone  should  hi4>pen  to  upset 
one  of  those  people,  a  challenger 
should  happen,  surprisingly,  to  get 
elected,  there  is  always  an  opportunity 
for  those  groups  to  give  contributions 
to  pay  off  the  election  campaign  defi- 
cits after  the  new  person  has  already 
arrived. 

So.  what  happens?  A  new  person, 
with  new  ideas  and  new  thoughts, 
thinking  about  running  for  the  Senate 
or  the  House,  looks  at  the  fact  that 
they  may  be  able  to  raise  as  much 
money  in  their  home  State  as  the  in- 
cmnbent;  but  what  happens  when  the 
vast  amount  of  outside  money,  80  per- 
cent of  which  is  going  to  go  to  incum- 
bent according  to  historical  records,  is 
going  to  be  poured  in  that  race  at  the 
last  minute?  They  simply  throw  up 
their  hands  and  all  too  often  say,  "I 
don't  think  I  am  going  to  try  to  enter 
the  political  arena  as  a  candidate." 

So  the  status  quo  has  become  an  in- 
cumbent's protection  plan  that  is  sti- 
fling new  ideas  and  keeping  new 
people  out  of  the  political  process  and. 
again,  reinforcing  the  cynicism  about 
what  is  going  on. 

Everyone  is  now  being  victimized  by 
the  present  system.  Those  who  are 
giving  the  money  are  being  victimized. 
I  know  people  who  represent  groups 
here  in  Washington,  very  professional 
people,  honorable  and  honest  people, 
who  are  llteraUy  almost  being  black- 
mailed by  the  current  system.  They 
have  to  hire  a  car  and  a  driver  so  they 
can  move  from  fundraiser  to  fundrais- 
er, sometimes  as  many  as  a  dozen  in 
one  night,  going  in  and  giving  the 
check;  groups  are  played  off  against 
each  other. 

People  who  are  running  for  office 
say  to  the  banker,  for  example:  "The 
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MTlnn  wid  loan  Inductry.  which  has 
(tttf  crant  Intereita  than  you.  hM  given, 
we  ai«  fotnc  to  win.  We  «re  lolnt  to 
noUoe  if  you  are  lotnc  to  give,  too." 
Then.  If  they  get  the  mvlngB  and  loans 
and  banka  to  give,  they  will  go  to  the 
liMuranoe  oompanlee  and  wkt  "Tour 
rlvala,  the  banki  and  EUkL's.  have 
given:  you  better  get  on  board  this 
winning  timln:  and  then  they  get  them 
to  give.  Then  they  go  to  the  aecurlUea 
people  and  say:  "Do  you  know  that 
the  banks  and  savings  and  loans  and 
insurance  interests,  all  of  whom  may 
not  see  things  exactly  the  way  you  do. 
your  rivals,  have  aU  given?  Now  you 
better  give." 

So  this  process  goes  on  and  on  and 
on.  The  business  community  itself  and 
the  labor  community  become  victim- 
ised, played  off  one  against  another.  In 
a  vldous  cycle  that  is  doing  nothing 
but  generating  more  and  more  and 
more  money  Into  the  system.  The 
more  money  that  is  generated  into  the 
■jrstem.  the  more  money  you  have  to 
raise  to  nm  a  successful  campaign  and 
the  more  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  are  forced.  In 
essence,  to  become  panhandlers,  beg- 
ging for  money,  spending  their  time 
raising  money,  iuAead  of  dealing  with 
problems. 

So  we  are  caught  in  the  middle  of  a 
vldous  cycle  that  is  showing  no  sign  of 
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It  is  Just  like  the  arms  race.  There 
aeems  to  be  a  moving  force  that  con- 
tinues to  escalate  it  higher  and  higher 
and  higher  and  will  go  on.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, until  all  of  us  collectively,  in  a  bi- 
partisan way,  not  as  Democrats  or  Re- 
publicans, but  as  Americans,  say, 
"Something  is  badly  wrong  with  the 
status  quo." 

We  cannot  continue  to  let  this  elec- 
tion process  run  out  of  control  as  it  is 
now  running  out  of  control.  We  must 
have  true  reform.  And  what  does  true 
reform  mean?  First  of  all  and  fore- 
most, it  means  we  must  limit  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  spent  in 
terms  of  campaigning  for  a  public 
office. 

We  must  not  allow  our  offices  to  be 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  We  must 
put  a  limit  on  total  spending  through 
one  mechanism  or  another  so  we  can 
devote  our  attention  to  solving  prob- 
lems, stop  this  vicious  cycle  of  seeking 
money  from  whatever  source  in  order 
to  get  reelected. 

The  money  and  the  amount  of 
money  that  has  been  spent  has  done 
nothing  to  enhance  or  educate  the 
people  about  the  issues  of  the  day.  In 
this  last  election  if  there  was  ever 
direct  evidence  of  what  the  money  Is 
buying,  we  can  Just  look  to  this  last 
election.  A  record  amount  of  money 
was  spent  and  sadly  a  record  few  went 
to  the  polls  and  why?  Because  that 
money  time  and  time  again  was  used 
to  buy  those  SO-second  spots  that  did 
nothing  but  speak  negatively  about 


the  other  candidate,  that  did  not  talk 
about  the  issues,  that  did  not  talk 
about  the  substance.  All  too  often  it 
simply  Involved  Itself  with  character 
SMasslnations  and  innuendoes  and  the 
kind  of  mudsllnglng.  as  we  call  It  in 
my  home  State,  that  turned  off  the 
electorate  and  alienated  people  from 
the  political  process. 

So,  Mr.  President.  It  U  time  for  us  to 
say  enough.  I  believe  Senate  bill  2  is  a 
good  start.  I  believe  that  it  Is  a  good 
answer  to  the  need  for  reform. 

Is  it  perfect?  Will  we  not  have  some 
way  to  improve  It  in  this  process?  I 
hope  we  can  Improve  It.  Anyway  we 
can  find  to  improve  will  certainly  be 
welcome  by  this  Senator. 

It  is  not  easy  to  come  up  with  a  per- 
fect solution,  but  Senate  bill  2  does 
give  us  a  mechanism,  consistent  with 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions— wheth- 
er we  like  those  decisions  or  not  we 
have  to  live  with  them  until  they  are 
overturned— to  Impose  limits  on  total 
campaign  spending  through  a  volun- 
tary system  which  combines  an  incen- 
tive to  accept  a  voluntary  limit 
through  the  provision  of  some  public 
fimds  gathered  through  the  volimtary 
checkoff  system  on  the  tax  return  but 
also  through  a  system  which  requires 
the  raising  of  small  Individual  private 
contributions  principally  in  a  citizen's 
own  State,  increasing  the  likelihood 
that  we  will  involve  participation  on  a 
wide  scale  in  the  private  sector  from 
the  citizens  back  home  at  the  grass- 
roots, those  who  should  be  participat- 
ing In  and  helping  to  fund  election 
campaigns. 

It  also  restores  a  reasonable  balance 
between  the  contributions  of  political 
action  committees  and  the  individual 
citizens  back  home  so  that  we  will  not 
allow  anyone  to  receive  more  than  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  of  his  total 
campaign  funding  from  these  sources, 
that  he  will  be  forced  to  go  back  to  the 
people  back  home  to  raise  his  cam- 
paign fimds  for  the  election  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are 
others  who  wish  to  speak  on  this  issue. 
I  will  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  re- 
marks for  a  later  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  a 
list  of  over  180  major  newspapers 
across  the  country  that  have  indicated 
their  support  for  S.  2. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd.  as  follows: 

SUPPOKT  FOB  8.  O-llAT  30.  1987 

Listed  below  are  the  177  newspapers 
which  have  published  editorials  exprenins 
support  for  8.  2,  the  Senatorial  Election 
Campaign  Act.  The  newspapers,  from  40 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  are 
listed  In  alphabetical  order  by  city. 

Allien  Standard:  Aiken.  South  Carolina. 

The  Alpena  News:  Alpena.  Michigan. 

The  Recorder.  Amsterdam.  New  York. 

Anderson  DaUy  Bulletin;  Anderson.  Indi- 
ana. 

The  Athena  Measencer.  Athens.  Ohio. 


Journal:  Atlanta.  Oeorsla. 
Kennebec  Journal:  Augusta.  Maine, 
minolan-fitar  Dallr.  Beardstown.  Illinois. 
The    Beaumont    Enterprlae:    Beaumont. 
Texas. 
Beaver  County  Times;  Beaver.  Pennsylva- 


The  Bennington  Banner.  Bennington. 
Vermont. 

The  Olobe  Times;  Bethlehem.  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

The  Sun  Herald;  BUoxl-Oulfport,  Mlssis- 

Blppl. 

Press  ft  Sun  Bulletin;  Binchamton.  New 
York. 

Boca  Raton  News;  Boca  Raton.  Florida. 

Daily  Camera;  Boulder.  Colorado. 

The  Boston  Olobe:  Boston.  MasMCbu- 
■etts. 

Baseman  DaUy  Chronicle;  Baseman.  Mon- 
tana. 

Brattleboro  Reformer,  Brattleboro,  Ver- 
mont. 

The  Courier-News;  Bridsewater.  New 
Jersey. 

Herald-Courier.  Briatol.  Vlrslnia. 

South  Idaho  Press:  Burley.  Idaho. 

Cadillac  News;  Cadillac.  Mlchlcan. 

Chronicle  Independent;  Camden.  South 
Carolina. 

The  DaUy  Breese:  Cape  Coral.  Florida. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Oasette:  Cedar  Rapids. 
Iowa. 

Queen  Anne's  County  Recorder-Observer, 
Centreville.  Maryland. 

Champaicn-Drbana  News-Oasette;  Cham- 
paign. Illinois. 

Charleston  Daily  MaO;  Charleston.  West 
Virginia. 

Sunday  Oaaette-Mail;  Charleston.  West 
Virginia. 

The  DaUy  Calumet:  Chicago.  IlUnols. 

The  Bolivar  Commercial;  Cleveland.  Mls- 

siMi(>pl. 

The  Columbia  Record;  Columbia.  South 
Carolina. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News:  Dallas.  Texas. 

Dallas  Times  Herald:  Dallas.  Texas. 

The  Davis  Enterprise;  Davis.  California. 

News-Journal:  Daytona  Beach.  Florida. 

Delray  Beach  News  Journal;  Delray 
Beach,  Florida. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  Des  Moines. 
Iowa. 

Dodge  City  DaUy  Globe:  Dodge  aty. 
Kinsss 

The  North  Jersey  Advance:  Dover.  New 
Jersey. 

The  Intelligencer/Record;  Doylestown. 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Courier-Express;  Du  Bois,  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

The  8t*r-E>emocrat:  Easton.  Maryland. 

El  Dorado  News-Times;  El  Dorado.  Arkan- 
sas. 

DaUy  Courier-News;  Elgin.  Illinois. 

Elk  City  DaUy  News:  Elk  City.  Oklahoma. 

Enid  Morning  News:  Enid.  Oklahoma. 

Erie  DaUy  Times;  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Register-Guard;  Eugene.  Oregon. 

The  EvansvUle  Press:  EvansvUle.  Indiana. 

PayettevUle  Observer,  FayettevlUe,  North 
Carolina. 

The  Flint  Journal;  Flint,  Michigan. 

Fond  du  Lac  Reporter  Fond  du  Lac.  Wis- 
consin. 

The  Messenger.  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Fort  Myers  News-Press;  Fort  Myers.  Flori- 
da. 

The  Joumal-Osaette:  Fort  Wayne.  Indi- 
ana. 

The  Fresno  Bee:  Fresno,  California. 

The  Oadsen  Times:  Oadsen.  Alabama. 

OalnesvUle  Sun:  OainesvUle.  Florida. 


The  Dispatch;  OUroy.  California. 

The  Leader.  Olendale,  CalUomla. 

The  Post-Star.  Glens  FaUs,  New  York. 

The  Union;  Grass  VaUey.  California. 

The  Recorder,  Greenfield.  Massachusetts. 

The  Index-Journal:  Oreenwood,  South 
Carolina. 

Grundy  Center  Register  Grundy  Center, 
Iowa. 

The  Record;  Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 

The  Times;  Hammond.  Indiana. 

The  Journal-News;  HamUton.  Ohio. 

wannitifci  CouHer-Post:  Hannibal,  Missou- 
ri. 

VaUey  Morning  Star,  Harllngen.  Texas. 

The  Hartford  Courant;  Hartford.  Con- 
necticut. 

The  Gleaner:  Henderson,  Kentucky. 

Kentucky  New  Era;  HopklnsviUe,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Herald-Dispatch;  Huntington.  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Tri-Clty  Times;  Imlay,  Michigan. 

The  Clarion-Ledger— Jackson  DaUy  News; 
Jackson.  Mississippi. 

Post-Journal;  Jamestown.  New  York. 

The  DaUy  Journal;  Kankakee.  Illinois. 

The  Kansas  City  Star,  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri. 

Kansas  City  Times;  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

The  Kokomo  Tribune;  Kokomo,  Indiana. 

The  Ledger  Lakeland.  Florida. 

Intelllgencer-Joumal;  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

La  Porte  Herald-Argtis;  La  Porte.  Indiana. 

The  lAwton  Constitution:  Lawton.  Okla- 
homa. 

Lawton  Morning  Press;  Lawton.  Oklaho- 
ma. 

The    Leavenworth    Times;    Leavenworth, 


VaUey  News;  Lebanon.  New  Hampshire. 

The  DaUy  News;  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania. 

Leesburg  Commercial:  Leesburg.  Florida. 

The  Dispatch;  Lexington,  North  Carolina. 

Times-News;  Iincolnt<m.  North  Carolina. 

Lodi  News-Sentinel;  Lodl.  CaUf omla. 

Newsday:  Long  Island.  New  Yoik. 

The  Journal;  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner  Los  Ange- 
les. Calif  omia. 

The  Courier-Journal:  LouisvUle,  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  Manhattan  Mercury;  Manhattan. 
Kansas. 

The  McDoweU  News;  Marion.  North  Caro- 
Una. 

The  Marion  Star,  Marion.  Ohio. 

Times-RepubUcan;  MarshaUtown,  Iowa. 

The  Ledger  Indet>endent;  MaysvUle,  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  Monitor,  McAUen.  Texas. 

Midland  Reporter-Telegram;  Midland. 
Texas. 

The  Minot  DaUy  News;  IiClnot,  North 
Dakota. 

Missoullan;  Missoula,  Montana. 

The  Modesto  Bee:  Modesto,  California. 

Monessen  VaUey  Independent:  Monessen. 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Advertiser  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

The  Murray  Ledger  ft  Times:  Murray, 
Kentucky. 

The  Napa  Register  Napa.  California. 

The  Advocate:  Newark.  Ohio. 

The  Sun  Journal;  New  Bern.  North  Caroli- 
na. 

The  Central  New  Jersey  Home  News;  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

DaUy  Press;  Newport  News,  Virginia. 

New  Jersey  Herald;  Newton.  New  Jersey. 

The  New  York  Times;  New  York,  New 
York. 

The  Norman  Transcript;  Norman.  Oklaho- 


The  Traitacrtpt:  North  Adams,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Messenger-Inquirer,  Owensboro,  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  Press-Courier,  Oxnard.  California. 

Palatka  DaUy  News;  PaUtkik  Florida. 

Palos  Verdes  Peniiwula  News;  Palos 
Verdes,  California. 

The  Paris  DaUy  Beacon-News:  Paris.  UU- 
nols. 

The  PariLersburg  Sentinel;  Parkersburg, 
West  Virginia. 

North  Jersey  Herald-News;  Passalc-Cllf- 
ton.  New  Jersey. 

The  Berkshire  Esgle:  Pittsfleld,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

DaUy  American  RepubUc;  Poplar  Bluff, 
Missouri. 

The  Portsmouth  Herald:  Portsmouth. 
New  Hampshire. 

The  DaUy  Herald;  Provo,  Utah. 

Reno  Oazette-Joumal;  Reno.  Nevada. 

Times-Union;  Rochester,  New  York. 

DaUy  Sentinel;  Rome.  New  York. 

The  News-Review;  Roseburg,  Oregon. 

RosweU  DaUy  Record:  RosweU,  New 
Mexico. 

The  Sacramento  Bee:  Sacramento,  CaU- 
fomia. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  St.  Louis,  Missou- 
rL 

St.  Petersburg  Times;  St.  Peteixburg,  Flor- 
ida. 

The  DaUy  Times;  Salisbury,  Maryland. 

The  Salisbury  Post;  Salisbury,  North 
Carolina. 

The  Tribune:  San  Diego,  California. 

Santa  Maria  Times;  SanU  Maria.  Califor- 
nia. 

The  Times;  San  Mateo,  California. 

DaUy  American;  Somerset,  Pennsylvania. 

The  State  Journal-Register,  Springfield, 
Illinois. 

Robertson  County  Times;  Springfield. 
Teimessee. 

StatesvUle  Record  ft  Landmark;  States- 
viUe,  North  Carolina. 

The  Dally  News  Leader,  Staunton.  Virgin- 
ia. 

Dally  News  Sun;  Sun  City.  Arizona. 

Tallahassee  Democrat;  Tallahassee,  Flori- 
da. 

Temple  DaUy  Telegram;  Temple,  Texas. 

Texas  City  Sun;  Texas  City,  Texas. 

The  Daily  Breeze;  Torrance,  California. 

Register  Citizen:  Torrington,  Connecticut. 

Ukiah  Daily  Jounial:  UUah,  California. 

The  Dispatch:  Union  City,  New  Jersey. 

Union  City  DaUy  Messenger  Union  City, 
Tennessee. 

Urbana  Daily  Citizen;  Urbana.  Ohio. 

VaUeJo  Times-Herald;  VaUeJo,  California. 

Vero  Beach  Press-Journal;  Vero  Beach. 
Florida. 

The  Washington  Post;  Washington.  D.C. 

Waterloo  Courier;  Waterloo.  Iowa. 

Watertown  Public  Opinion;  Watertown. 
South  Dakota. 

The  News-Sun;  Waukegan,  nilnois. 

The  Wausau  DaUy  Herald:  Wausau,  Wis- 
consin. 

Westfield  Evening  News;  Westfleld,  Mss- 
sachusetts. 

Wheeling  News-Register  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia. 

The  Chronicle;  Willlmantic,  Connecticut. 

The  Winchester  Star,  Winchester,  Virgin- 
ia. 

The  News  Tribune;  Woodbridge,  New 
Jersey. 

York  DaUy  Record;  York.  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BOREN.  BCr.  President.  I  wish 
to  thank  our  47  colleagues  who  have 
Joined  together  to  offer  this  particular 


piece  of  legislation  and  to  say  that 
now  the  time  has  come  for  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  no  longer  post- 
pone a  decision,  to  no  longer  wait  to 
another  year,  to  no  longer  wait  to  an- 
other time,  to  deal  with  the  disease 
that  is  going  to  imperil  the  political 
health  of  this  Nation  if  we  do  not  stop 
now  to  render  some  effective  treat- 
ment, and  that  is  the  erosion  of  the 
electing  process  itself  because  of  the 
undue  Influence  of  money  in  the  cam- 
paign process. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Rules  Committee  on  the  floor 
who,  of  course,  was  a  part  of  the  Rules 
Committee  that  considered  this  legis- 
lation and  I  yield  to  him  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fowler).  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
yields  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Bfr.  President.  I 
would  like  the  floor  in  my  own  right. 
The  Senator  is  finished:  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

&Ir.  BOREN.  This  Senator  yields  the 
floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  yields  the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Let  me  start  off  by  commending  him 
and  also  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  Senator  Ford. 
for  the  time  that  they  have  put  into 
this  very  difficult  subject. 

Let  me  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Oklahoma,  and  he  is  a  good  friend, 
that  we  have  no  argument  concerning 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  problem  with 
regard  to  the  campaign  financing  laws. 
We  do  no  happen  to  agree  totally  on 
the  solution,  however. 

My  good  friend  from  Oklahoma 
speaks  of  this  bill.  Senate  bill  2,  in  It 
supplication  to  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  speaks  of  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  rely  upon  contributions 
from  PAC's  for  more  than  half  of 
their  expenditures  for  campaign  piur- 
poses. 

I  am  sure  he  would  agree  that  he  is 
not  talking  about  any  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Mr.  President,  with  but  one 
exception,  no  sitting  Member  of  the 
Senate  has  accepted  PAC  contribu- 
tions to  the  extent  of  more  than  50 
percent  of  their  expenditures  for  elec- 
tion. 

That  is  not  true  in  the  House,  and  I 
think  that  the  statistics  that  my  good 
friend  from  Oklahoma  is  speaking  of 
are  statistics  that  apply  to  the  House. 

The  average  for  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  terms  of  PAC  contributions 
as  a  percentage  of  total  contributions 
is  from  19  to  22  percent. 

I  think  we  have  to  keep  in  mind 
where  we  are  now  as  compared  to 
where  we  were  in  the  past. 
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Mr.  President.  I  am  one  of  three  cur- 
rent IC emben  of  the  Senate  who  were 
Involved  In  the  oonferenoe  committee 
In  1974  which  developed  the  Campaign 
Refonn  Act.  At  that  time  we  were 
rfoaiiny  with  an  entirely  different 
■ystem.  we  are  dealing  with  cash.  We 
did  not  have  to  report  contributions  of 
lew  than  tS.OOO.  We  had  a  whole 
■erlea  of  Inrtair**  on  both  sides  of  the 
•tsie.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  o<nx  a  period 
of  years  that  Involved  contributions  In 
cash.  It  was  not  the  ethic  of  American 
^».p.ijw  for  the  Congress  In  1974 
that  we  had  reporting  omtrlbutlons 
and  expenditures.  Most  States  had  re- 
porting systems,  but  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  not  covered  by  those  sys- 
tems, and  the  1974  act  brought  Into 
being  a  system  of  campaign  contribu- 
tion wiwttsttffHT  and  expenditure  limi- 
tations. The  Buckley  Supreme  Court 
case  In  1976  said  that  In  effect  we 
could  not  ecuistltutlonally  limit  the 
amount  of  money  that  an  Individual 
could  spend  of  his  own  money  for  elec- 
tion and.  as  a  oonsequenoe.  C(»igress 
abandoned  the  expenditure  llmlUUons 
and  we  still  to  this  day.  have  the  con- 
tributloo  Umltatlons. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  is  that 
we  have  the  contribution  limitations 
of  1974  operative  In  1987.  They  have 
never  been  changed.  We  are  running 
>.»«»ip»igTM  not  that  cost  by  definition, 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  I 
agree  upon  this,  about  10  times  as 
much  as  they  did  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventies,  and  yet  the  contribution 
limitations  are  the  same  and  the  bill 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  really 
does  not  deal  with  that.  It  does  not 
deal  with  the  Increaaed  time  it  takes  to 
raise  money  under  those  outdated  con- 
tribution limitations  and  we  agree 
about  the  Increaaed  cost  of  campaigns. 
They  are  increasing  rather  substan- 
tially. 

But  I  think  we  now  have  to  address 
the  central  premise  of  this  bill.  It  is 
not  the  Boren  bill  that  our  distin- 
guished former  colleague.  Senator 
Goldwater.  agreed  with  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  on  In  1985-M.  It  is  not 
the  Boren  bill  that  we  voted  on  last 
year.  We  are  dealing  with  a  new  blU 
now. 

This  bill,  no  matter  how  we  explain 
it  or  rationalise  it.  focuses  on  one  cen- 
tral issue,  and  that  is  that  Members  of 
Congress  are  required  by  the  current 
finance  system  to  rely  upon  contribu- 
tions from  a  "narrow  special  Interest," 
and  that  only  If  the  taxpayers  of  this 
coimtry  would  fund  the  treasuries  of 
Senate  candidates,  those  special  Inter- 
ests; namely,  the  political  action  com- 
mittees, would  vanish  from  the  politi- 
cal scene. 

1  do  not  agree  with  that  premise.  In 
the  first  place.  Members  of  the  Senate 
do  not  get  more  than  half  of  their 
campaign  expenditure  money  from  po- 
litical action  committees.  To  the  con- 


trary, the  average  for  all  Senators  in 
19M  was  less  than  25  percent. 

I  believe  that  the  American  taxpayer 
Is  not  Interested  In  putting  up  $95  to 
f  100  million  to  finance  the  campaigns 
of  Senators.  Furthermore.  I  do  believe 
that  If  such  a  scheme  were  Implement- 
ed, the  reasoning  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  then  be  valid  and 
there  would  be  a  demand  that  we 
extend  It  to  all  Members  of  Congress. 

If  S.  2  were  to  be  expanded  to  cover 
all  Members  of  Congress,  we  would 
need  $300  to  $400  million  each  election 
cycle  to  finance  campaigns  for  the 
\3J&.  Congress. 

Now.  I  do  not  think  it  is  time  now 
for  us  to  enact  an  entitlement  pro- 
gram for  candidates  for  the  Congress. 
It  has  been  said  that  this  would  be  the 
same  thing  as  initiating  a  program  of 
food  stamps  for  the  Senate.  It  means 
that  all  you  have  to  do  is  raise  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  money  and  you  auto- 
matically get  a  draw  down  from  the 
Treasury  as  a  Senate  candidate,  or 
eventually  as  a  House  candidate,  in  a 
fashion  similar  to  that  which  is  In 
place  for  the  Presidential  candidates 
who  campaign  in  every  State  of  the 
Union;  a  much  different  concept. 

S.  2  is  the  wrong  solution  at  the 
wrong  time.  Prof.  Michael  Malbin, 
when  he  was  before  our  Rules  Com- 
mittee, accurately  sUted  that  "The 
public  finance  and  spending  limit  pro- 
visions of  S.  2  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come  for  a  decent  burial."  If  we 
are  going  to  be  sincere  about  correct- 
ing the  flaws  in  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act— and  there  are  many,  I 
think,  that  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  I  would  agree  upon— then  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Senate  should  exam- 
ine the  need  for  comprehensive 
reform,  a  compromise  measure,  which 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  can  support. 

I  have  never  seen,  in  my  almost  20 
years  here,  a  bill  that  pertained  to 
campaign  reform,  election  reform, 
passed  that  did  not  have  strong  bipar- 
tisan support.  Because,  by  definition. 
It  affects  the  political  system,  and  If  a 
substantial  minority  from  either  side 
of  the  aisle  obJecU.  that  bill  is  not 
going  to  become  law. 

Any  compromise  to  S.  2,  in  my  judg- 
ment, must  be  aimed  directly  at  the 
very  real  problems  of  the  campaign  fi- 
nance situation  that  exists  in  1987.  I 
think  we  should  keep  in  mind  that 
whatever  we  do  now  will  not  affect  the 
1988  elections.  It  is  just  too  late  to 
have  a  bill  passed  which  would  be  fair 
to  those  people  who  are  already  out 
raising  campaign  contributions,  where 
we  are  one  quarter  through  that  elec- 
tion cycle.  And  I  think  that  most 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  would 
agree  that  it  is  just  not  possible  to 
have  campaign  reform  concepts  con- 
sidered now  that  could  be  put  into 
effect  for  the  1988  senatorial  or  con- 


gressional elections.  I  think  we  are 
talking  about  a  1990  law. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  compromise.  And  let  me  state 
for  myself  now,  and  I  think  there  are  a 
substantial  number  of  the  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  that  would  agree 
with  this  statement,  that  we  should 
have  a  compromise  that  would  require 
that  candidates  who  seek  the  lowest 
unit  rate  for  their  broadcast  advertise- 
ments must  either  be  identified  or 
identifiable  In  100  percent  of  any  ad 
during  a  campaign.  We  believe  that  a 
compromise  should  require  a  clear  dis- 
closure of  the  sponsorship  of  any  kind 
of  negative  ad.  no  matter  what 
medium  is  used  to  get  the  message 
across  to  the  voters.  A  fair  compromise 
would  place  limits  In  reporting  re- 
quirements on  wealthy  candidates  who 
seek  to  use  their  own  funds  to  finance 
their  own  campaign. 

Above  all.  Mr.  President,  a  fair  bill 
must  require  new  and  more  thorough 
disclosures  of  all  "soft  money"  ex- 
penditures and  require  public  notice  of 
the  mounting  of  any  expenditure  on 
an  independent  basis  in  any  campaign. 

We  believe  a  fair  bill  would  remove 
the  subsidized  mailing  rate  from  any 
tax-exempt  501(cX3)  or  501(cK4)  cor- 
poration which  engaged  in  any  cam- 
paign effort  within  90  days  of  a  gener- 
al election.  It  would  substantially 
change  the  current  mix  of  campaign 
contributions  so  as  to  place  more  reli- 
ance on  individual  contributors  and 
less  reliance  on  PAC's.  And  it  would 
tighten  the  definition  of  an  "Inde- 
pendent expenditure"  and  call  for  the 
creation  of  a  bipartisan  national  com- 
mission on  election  law  reform  In  a 
general  way. 

In  short,  I  believe— and  those  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  who  are  working  with 
me  believe— that  a  well  reasoned  com- 
promise would  require  more  disclo- 
sure, more  public  reporting  of  cam- 
paign contributions  and  expenditures, 
more  reliance  on  the  traditional  sup- 
porters of  congressional  campaigns— 
that  is  individuals  and  political  par- 
ties—and less  on  political  action  com- 
mittees. 

At  this  point  in  the  consideration  of 
these  campaign  finance  measures.  I 
believe  we  need  a  comprehensive  look 
at  the  present  state  of  the  election  law 
and  campaign  finance  Issues,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  take  a  look  at 
election  law  as  it  exists  now,  as  it  sur- 
vives from  the  1974  Reform  Act  that  I 
worked  on. 

It  was  under  current  campaign  law 
that  the  Republicans  turned  the 
tables  here  in  1980  and  became  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate  and  held  the 
Senate  for  6  years.  It  was  the  same  law 
that  the  Democrats  In  1986  turned  the 
tables  and  once  again  become  the  ma- 
jority party  in  the  Senate. 

Now.  is  that  an  unfair  law?  Is  that  a 
law   that,   on  its  face,   ought   to  be 


deemed  suspect?  Or  is  It  the  excesses 
under  the  law  that  we  ought  to  look 
at?  I  believe  we  are  looking  at  the  ex- 
cesses under  this  law.  And.  baslcaUy. 
the  1974  Act  was  not  so  bad.  It  has 
been  proven  fair. 

Mr.  Canfleld.  who  Is  my  assistant 
and  the  Republican  chief  counsel  on 
the  Rules  Committee,  and  I  had  occa- 
sion to  look  at  the  amounts  that  were 
raised  and  spent  In  the  last  election 
cycle  by  Senate  candidates  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  invite  the  Senate 
and  the  public  to  look  at  It. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Racoao.  as  follows: 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  You  will  see  some 
challengers  raised  more  money  than 
the  Incumbents  they  defeated.  You 
will  find  that  some  Incumbents  raised 
more  money  than  the  challengers  who 
defeated  them  anyway.  You  will  find 
that  many  challengers  did  not  raise  as 
much  money  as  their  Inciunbent  oppo- 
nents and  stUl  defeated  them.  You  will 
find  some  Inciunbents  who  did  not 
raise  much  money,  did  not  campaign 
much,  and  were  overwhelmingly  re- 
elected. In  other  words,  the  problem 
of  getting  elected  is  a  personal  prob- 
lem in  each  State  with  each  candi- 
date's constituents.  It  is  not  a  national 
problem.  What  might  work  in  Oklaho- 
ma and  be  fair  in  Oklahoma  might  not 
be  fair  at  aU  In  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Let  us  Just  consider  that  for  a 
minute.  My  SUte  is  one-fifth  the  size 
of  the  entire  United  States.  I  travel  a 
greater  distance  at  home,  after  I  get 
home,  than  90  Senators  travel  to  get 
home. 

What  does  that  mean  In  a  campaign? 
It  means  that  I  am  chartering  jet 
planes  and  keeping  them  under  char- 
ter for  3  and  4  and  5  and  6  days.  I 
wager  that  not  many  people  In  other 
States  have  to  have  Jet  planes  stand- 
ing by  In  order  to  make  appointments 
on  the  campaign  trail.  Not  only  do  I 
have  to  do  that,  my  challenger  has  to 
do  that  as  well. 

We  have  a  situation  that  reqiilres 
that  we  travel  back  and  forth  from 
Washington  to  our  home  State.  How 
much  does  that  cost  someone  who 
lives  In  Maryland  or  Virginia  when  he 
is  going  home  for  political  purposes? 
Not  much.  But.  what  does  it  cost  the 
Senators  from  Hawaii  and  the  Sena- 
tors from  Alaska  to  go  home  for  a  po- 


litical    event?     Somewhere     around 
$1,500  roimdtrip. 

Now.  what  I  am  saying  to  anyone 
that  comes  up  with  a  suggestion  that 
says.  "Everybody  Is  going  to  have  the 
right  equality  in  terms  of  campaign 
contributions  and  expenditures."  is 
that  we  ought  to  look  at  such  a  sug- 
gestion. Because  If  you  pull  out  money 
from  the  Federal  Treasiu-y.  as  suggest- 
ed by  S.  2.  you  have  to  look  at  the  fair- 
ness of  such  an  Idea  to  all  States. 

The  spending  limit  In  a  small  State 
would  be  $950,000  and  In  large  States 
$5,500,000.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the 
experiences  in  recent  elections.  On  the 
limitation  for  North  Dakota— and  this 
Is  from  the  "Minority  Views"  that 
appear  In  the  report  on  S.  2.  report 
No.  100-58.  on  page  65,  we  point  out 
that  in  North  Dakota  where  the 
spending  limit  would  provide  $1.68 
million  for  a  candidate.  In  the  1986 
election  cycle  each  of  the  candidates 
spent  more  than  that. 

In  Alaska,  I  can  tell  you  that  under 
the  current  cost  of  travel  and  of  televi- 
sion advertising,  S.  2  would  provide  for 
about  50  percent  of  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  current  costs  of  cam- 
paigning. 

But  It  is  deemed  to  be  "fair"  because 
it  is  taken  out  of  the  Treasury.  I  do 
not  feel  that  we  ought  to  look  to  the 
Treasury  to  finance  campaigns  In  50 
different  States.  We  have  relied  his- 
torically on  the  private  sector,  on  indi- 
vidual contributions,  to  finance  our 
Senate  and  House  campaigns  and  I 
think  we  should  continue  to  do  so. 

In  effect,  then.  Mr.  President,  the 
changes  that  are  suggested  now— and  I 
want  to  be  kind  about  this  and  fair  to 
these  suggested  changes-appear  to 
this  Senator  to  be  an  attempt,  now 
that  the  majority  is  the  majority 
party  once  again,  to  put  into  effect 
changes  in  law  to  assure  that  that  ma- 
jority stays  In  the  majority  for  some 
period  of  time.  It  becomes  a  protection 
measure  for  Incumbents.  It  would  pro- 
tect those  on  this  side  as  well  as  that 
side  of  the  aisle,  but  would  protect  the 
majority  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress 
ought  to  sanction  a  bill  which  would 
give  an  advantage  to  inciunbents.  That 
result  Is  almost  guaranteed  by  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  public  financing 
provisions  of  S.  2. 

It  would  be  a  method  of  limiting  the 
ability  of  a  challenger  to  get  the 
money  to  take  his  message  to  the 
voters. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  blU 
that  would  start  a  new  demand  on  the 
Treasury,  one  of  almost  unlimited 
future  cost  because  no  one  knows 
what  is  going  to  be  deemed  important 
enough  to  be  contained  In  campaigns 
in  the  future?  It  will  shift  the  basic 
cost  of  congressional  campaigns  to  the 
taxpayer. 
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In  my  Judgment.  I  think  we  oucht  to 
to  back  to  the  thesis  we  had  In  1974, 
when  we  decided  to  take  cash  out  of 
campalsna,  and  require  written  docu- 
mentation of  oontrlbutkuis:  when  we 
decided  on  dladoeure.  Unfortunately, 
we  did  not  fo  far  enough  in  1974  but 
we  should  now  require  full  disclosure. 

I  beliere  that  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  take  a  look  at  that  original  act 
from  the  point  of  view  of  determining 
whether  the  Umltatkns  which  were 
placed  upon  contributions  were  bal- 
anced. It  is  my  Judgment  that  we 
should  increase  the  amount  that  an  In- 
dividual can  contribute  and  we  should 
decreaae  the  amount  that  PACs  con- 
tribute to  each  Individual  candidate. 
The  reason  is  simple:  There  are  now 
more  PACs  than  there  were  then,  and 
Individuals  ought  to  have  some  in- 
creased opportunity  in  view  of  the  in- 
flatlooary  spiral  since  1974. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Rboobd  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  statement  a  letter  dated 
May  4.  1987,  which  was  part  of  the 
statement  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  the  Rules  Committee  on  S.  2.  It 
appears  on  page  60  of  the  report  of 
the  Rules  C<»nmlttee.  It  is  a  letter  to 
the  chairman.  Senator  Pors,  from  the 
Office  of  Legislative  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  I  do  so  because  that  letter  ex- 
presses an  important  point  of  view 
concerning  the  constitutionality  and 
legality  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  S. 
2.  u  it  wu  proposed.  I  hasten  to  point 
out  that  there  were  acme  changes  In 
that  bill  In  the  committee  that  were 
not  reflected  in  that  letter. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJectl<m.  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  series  of  other  comments  that  we 
have  made  in  our  minority  views  to  S. 
2.  I  might  point  out  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  HsLMS]  has  separate,  additional 
views  in  the  report.  All  of  these  I 
would  call  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  those  who  are 
Interested  in  our  approach  to  this 
measure. 

I  personally  believe  that  we  need 
««amp>ign  financial  reform.  I  personal- 
ly believe  that  the  advent  of  "soft 
money"  contributions  is  in  many  ways 
more  pernicious  than  the  cash  ttiat 
once  flowed  through  campaigns  be- 
cause now  we  liave  backdoor  financing 
with  corporate  checks  coming  to  politi- 
cal parties.  State  political  parties  and 
national  political  parties,  which  are 
expended  in  Senate  and  House  races 
and  not  reported. 

We  have  money  coming  from  the 
corporations  that  were  organized  as 
nonprofit  corporations,  bona  fide 
under  the  law,  dealing  with  national 
issues,  dealing  with  the  dissemination 
of  Information  on  national  issues,  and 
suddenly   they   are   conducting   tele- 


phone drives  immediately  before  a 
general  election,  or  they  are  putting 
our  direct  mall  to  raise  fiuds  before  a 
primary  in  which  the  Impact  of  the 
direct  mall  is  not  to  raise  money  for 
the  nonprofit  corporation  but  to  influ- 
ence the  voters  for  or  against  a  par- 
ticular candidate  in  the  election. 

Those  nonprofit  corporations  were 
never  intended  by  Congress  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  political  process.  The 
compromise  we  suggest  would  take 
away  one  of  the  benefits  of  being  a 
"nonprofit,"  their  postal  subsidy,  if 
they  engaged  in  political  activities  as 
they  did  in  past  elections. 

I  think  the  worst  problem  in  cam- 
paigns today  is  soft  money,  money 
that  is  unreported,  money  that  is  un- 
accounted for,  money  that  appears  as 
legal  expenditures,  by  corporations 
and  nonprofit  corporations  but  is  used 
in  the  political  process  in  the  wrong 
way. 

I  would  urge  that  the  manager  of 
the  bill  look  at  the  alternative  provi- 
sions we  have  suggested  in  terms  of 
soft  money.  There  are  no  provisions  to 
deal  with  soft  money  in  8.  2  and  that 
is  one  of  the  main  reasons  we  have  de- 
veloped our  substitute.  It  is  one  of  the 
main  reasons  that  there  was  not  bipar- 
tisanship In  this  bill  as  it  came  out  of 
the  Rules  Committee. 

The  vote  to  report  S.  2  was  the  first 
vote  this  year,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
the  Rules  Committee,  which  was  total- 
ly partisan,  with  all  Republicans 
voting  against  the  bill  and  all  Demo- 
crats voting  for  the  bill,  and  the  pri- 
mary reason  was  the  failure  of  that 
bUl  to  include  soft  money  as  one  of  the 
areas  of  true  reform  of  the  campaign 
finance  laws. 

I  would  hope  that  those  on  the 
other  side,  and  I  am  particularly  talk- 
ing to  my  good  friend  from  Oldaihoma. 
look  at  the  soft  money  provisions  of 
the  compromise  bill  when  we  present 
it  as  a  substitute  to  S.  2. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  going 
to  be  a  long  debate.  Anyone  who 
thinks  that  the  Senate  can  deal  with 
election  law  legislation  in  a  short 
period  of  time  is  wrong.  We  must  have 
time  for  consideration  of  this  bill  on 
the  floor.  In  addition,  I  believe  there 
are  going  to  l>e  some  meetings  in  the 
various  committees  that  deal  with  as- 
pects of  this  bill  to  report  back  sug- 
gested changes,  to  have  discussions 
and  to  see  where  a  consensus  may  l>e 
developed.  But  from  my  point  of  view, 
for  my  own  purpose,  let  me  state  I  am 
dedicated  to  passing  a  bill.  I  say  this  as 
an  absolute  condition,  that  I  will  not 
vote  for  a  bill  that  contains  Federal  fi- 
nancing. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
everyone  understands  I  did  vote  for 
such  a  proposition  once  when  we  first 
started  looking  for  a  solution  in  the 
1970's.  We  first  looked  at  Federal  fi- 
nancing. The  more  we  examined  it, 
the  more  we  came  back  to  the  Senate 


and  said.  "This  will  not  work."  The 
Senate  first  passed  and  sent  to  the 
House  in  the  1970's  a  Federal  financ- 
ing bill  and  many  of  us  here  today 
voted  for  that.  When  we  went  over 
and  tried  to  work  it  out,  it  would  not 
work  and  we  came  back  to  another 
system  and  finally  enacted  the  Cam- 
paign Reform  Act  of  1974. 

Having  gone  that  route  once,  I  can 
say  categorically,  I  will  not  vote  for  a 
campaign  fiiumce  reform  bill  now  that 
contains  a  provision  to  pass  to  the  tax- 
payers the  cost  of  elections  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  or  even  to  the  Senate  alone. 
Beyond  that,  I  think  we  can  obtain  a 
compromise  on  a  bipartisan  basis  that 
will  be  fair  to  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, to  the  public  as  a  whole,  to  the 
taxpayers,  and  to  those  who  want  to 
form  political  action  committees.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  improve  the  election  proc- 
ess if  we  will  take  the  time  to  do  it 
right.  I  urge  everyone  to  get  ready  to 
take  a  long  time  to  work  this  out.  It  is 
an  important  measure,  not  only  for  us 
but  for  every  American. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa that  there  should  be  more  par- 
ticipation in  our  campaigns. 
EzKnrr  1 
VA.  DKPAanfsirr  or  Jdsticb, 

Omcs  or  Lsoislativk  and 
iMTKKOoyBunfxirTAL  ArrAiis. 
Waahington,  DC,  May  4,  1997. 
Hon.  Wnfsnj,  H.  Ford. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rulea  and  Admin- 
iitration.  U.S.  Senate  Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  Ms.  Chairmam;  This  letter  expresses 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
S.  2.  8.  50.  8.  179.  and  8.  207.  bills  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
to  provide  for  public  ftnandng  of  Senate 
general  election  campaigns,  and  for  other 
purpoaes.  These  bills  provide  for  public  fi- 
nancing of  senatorial  elections,  largely 
tracking  the  language  and  structure  of  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund  Act. 
Pub.  L.  No.  92-178.  M  SUt.  S«3  (1971)  (codi- 
fied as  amended  at  26  U.6.C.  9001-9013). 
The  Department  believes  that  these  bills 
violate  the  First  Amendment,  and  accord- 
ingly, oppoMS  their  enactment 

M OKXTAIT  BANCnOltS 

All  four  bills  provide  for  federal  grants  to 
candidates  from  major  parties  in  general 
elec  ions  to  the  United  States  Senate.  They 
also  would  impoae  expenditure  limitations 
on  those  candidates  who  ch(x«e  to  partici- 
pate in  the  public  funding  program.  Al- 
though participation  in  the  public  funding 
program  and  adherence  to  the  expenditure 
limitations  would  be  voluntary,  the  bills 
Impose  some  form  of  monetary  sanction  on 
those  candidates  who  choose  not  to  partici- 
pate and  who  raise  and  expend  sums  in 
excess  of  the  limitation  applicable  to  par- 
ticipating candidates. 

In  the  case  of  S.  50  and  8.  179.  each  candi- 
date would  be  required  to  notify  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  in  writing  of  his  inten- 
tion to  accept  or  not  to  accept  public  funds. 
If  a  major  party  candidate  elects  not  to 
accept  such  funds,  his  opponent  "shall  re- 
ceive addlUonal  funds  in  the  amount  of  one 
dollar  for  every  dollar  of  contributions  or 
ex{>enditures  raised,  incurred,  or  expended 
by  the  candidate  not  accepting  funding.  .  .  . 
Such   additional    funds   shall   only   match 


thoae  contributions  or  expenditures  raised, 
inciirred.  or  expended  by  the  candidate  not 
accepting  fimding  which  are  in  excess  of  the 
entitlement  of  such  eligible  candidate."  8. 
50,  1604:  8.  179,  1504.  8.  3  would  provide 
that  a  nxajor  party  candidate  is  eligible  for 
additional  funds  "if  any  candidate  in  the 
same  general  election  not  eligible  to  receive 
funds  under  this  title  either  raises  aggre- 
gate contributions  or  makes  aggregate  ex- 
penditures for  such  election  which  exceed 
the  (statutory  llmlUl."  and  matching  pay- 
menU  within  specified  llmiU  in  the  case  of  a 
candidate  who  is  not  a  major  party  candi- 
date. 8.  2.  I  504(5X8).  FlnaUy.  S.  207  would 
provide  that  an  eligible  candidate  who  re- 
ceives public  funding  "based,  in  part,  on  the 
fact  that  an  oppoains  candidate  in  such 
election  did  not  agree  to  abide  by  the  UmiU- 
Uons  on  expenditures,  shall  have  such  Uml- 
tation  increased  purstiant  to  this  Act."  S. 
307.  1508. 

These  provisions  pose  grave  constitutional 
problems.  Their  obvious  intent  Is  to  discour- 
age candidates  from  opting  out  of  the  public 
financing  system,  even  if  they  believe  that 
they  can  thereby  raise  more  funds  through 
their  own  resources  and  contributions.  In 
the  process,  they  place  what  seems  to  us  to 
be  undue  burdens  on  the  rights  of  individ- 
ual candidates  to  expend  their  funds  on 
their  campaigns  and  on  the  rights  of  con- 
tributors. 

Direct  llmiUtlons  on  a  candidate's  right  to 
expend  his  personal  resources  on  his  own 
political  campaign  plainly  violate  the  First 
Amendment.  See  Buckley  v.  Valeo,  424  U.S. 
1,  50-54  (1976).  The  only  rationale  thus  far 
accepted  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  regula- 
tion of  campaign  financing  and  expendi- 
tures—"preventing  corruption  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  corruption."  see  FEC  v.  Nation- 
al  Conservative  Political  Action  Committee, 
470  VS.  480,  498-497  (1985)— does  not  in 
any  way  support,  and  Indeed  affirmatively 
undercuts,  the  validity  of  restrictions  on  a 
candidate's  personal  expenditures.  See  424 
U.S.  at  53.  These  bUls  seelt  to  impoae  such 
restrictions  indirectly,  by  placing  what 
amounts  to  a  penalty  on  a  candidate's  per- 
sonal expenditures  in  excess  of  his  hypo- 
thetical entiUement  to  public  funds.  This 
penalty  amoimts  to  a  matching  grant  of 
public  funds  to  his  opponent.  Personal  ex- 
penditures by  a  candidate  thus  serve  to  trig- 
ger the  subsidization  of  views  with  which 
the  candidate  presumably  does  not  agree. 
While  this  type  of  indirect  restriction  does 
not  faU  within  the  precise  holding  of  Buck- 
ley, we  believe  it  is  clearly  embraced  by  its 
reasoning.' 

Statutes  or  regulations  compelling  an  indi- 
vidual to  support  viewpoints  which  he  op- 
poses have  been  subject  to  successful  constl- 
tutioruU  challenge  In  a  number  of  contexts. 
In  Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co.  v.  TomiUo, 
418  U.S.  241  (1974),  the  Court  found  uncon- 
stitutional Florida's  "right  of  reply"  statute, 
affording  political  candidates  whose  charac- 
ter or  record  is  attacked  by  newspaper  col- 
umns a  right  to  have  their  replies  printed 
by  the  offending  newspaper.  The  Court  held 
that  government  can  no  more  teU  newspa- 
pers what  they  must  publish  than  what 
they  are  forbidden  to  publish.  See  418  U.S. 
at  256.  The  Florida  statute,  the  Court  held, 
"exacts  a  penalty  on  the  basis  of  the  con- 
tent of  a  newspaper."  Ibid,  by  expressing  a 


particular  viewpoint,  the  newspaper  is 
forced  to  subsidise  views  with  which  it  dis- 
agree*. See  also  Paciflc  Oas  A  Electric  Co. 
V.  PuNic  Utilities  Comm'n  of  CaHfomia, 
106  S.Ct.  903.  908  (1986)  (pluraUty  opinion) 
( "PO  4e  E")  (which  comnmented  on  Tor- 
nillo  saying  "by  forcing  the  newspaper  to 
disseminate  opponents'  views,  the  statute 
penalized  the  newspaper's  own  expression"). 
The  provisions  of  these  bills  are  analogous. 
Congress  plainly  cannot  forbid  candidates 
from  expending  resources  on  their  cam- 
paigns. Rather  than  directly  doing  so.  the 
bills  "exact!  1  a  penalty."  418  U.S.  at  256. 
for  such  conduct,  by  making  the  size  of  the 
public  subsidy  to  the  candidate's  opponent 
dependent  upon  the  candidate's  own  First 
Amendment  conduct.  The  more  the  candi- 
date does  to  promote  his  own  views,  the 
more  he  fosters  the  promotion  of  views  he 
opposes.* 

Subsequent  cases  similarly  affirm  the  in- 
dividuals  right  to  decline  to  support  causes 
not  of  his  own  choosing.  In  Abood  v.  Detroit 
Board  of  Education,  431  UJS.  209  (1977),  the 
Court  determined  that  compelling  non- 
union public  employees  to  pay  union  dues 
violated  their  First  Amendment  rights  when 
those  dues  were  used  to  advance  political 
causes  with  which  the  forced  contributors 
disagreed.  Citing  Buckley  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  right  to  contribute  is  constltu- 
UonaUy  protected,  see  431  U.S.  at  234.  the 
Court  reasoned  that  "[t]he  fact  that  the  ap- 
pellants are  compelled  to  make,  rather  than 
prohibit  from  making,  contributions  for  po- 
litical purposes  worked  no  less  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  constitutional  rights."  Ibid, 
(footnote  omitted).  The  Constitution,  the 
Court  continued,  "prohibltrs]  .  .  .  requiring 
any  of  the  appellants  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  an  ideological  cause  he  may 
oppose  as  a  condition  of  holding  a  job  as  a 
pubUc  school  teacher."  Id.  at  235.  The  Con- 
stitution would  similarly  prohibit  condition- 
ing the  exercise  of  the  right  to  expend  re- 
sources on  a  political  campaign  on  the  can- 
didate's direct  support  of  his  opponent.  We 
are  unwilling  to  conclude  that  the  same  is 
not  true  of  a  requirement  that  the  candi- 
date indirectly  support  his  opponent's  views 
by  Increasing  the  public  funds  available  to 
him. 

These  principles  were  reaffirmed  In  PG  A 
E,  supra,  which  held  that  requiring  public 
utilities  to  Include  materials  published  by 
ratepayer  groups  in  their  malllngB  to  cus- 
tomers violated  the  First  Amendment.  The 
plurality  opinion  found  that  such  compelled 
access  "penalizes  the  expression  of  particu- 
lar points  of  view  and  forces  speakers  to 
alter  their  speech  to  conform  with  an 
agenda  they  do  not  set."  PG  <fc  £,  106  S.Ct. 
at  908  (plurality  opinion).  The  Court  gave 
significance  to  the  fact  that  the  "appellant 
must  contend  with  the  fact  that  whatever  it 
speaks  out  on  a  given  issue,  it  may  be 
forced— at  tthe  ratepayer  group's]  discre- 
tion—to help  disseminate  hostile  views."  Id. 
at  910.  Similarly,  under  these  bills,  candl- 
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dates  who  spend  their  own  funds  In  greater 
than  the  prescribed  amoimts  are  "forced  to 
help  disseminate  hostile  views."  To  be  sure, 
the  situations  are  not  precisely  the  same. 
The  Court  to  pa  A  E  specifically  distin- 
guished the  case  before  it  from  content-neu- 
tral subsidies,  which  It  had  previously 
upheld  against  First  Amendment  challenge, 
because  the  California  utility  commission's 
order  "forces  the  speaker's  opponent— not 
the  taxpayino  public— to  assist  in  dissemi- 
nating the  speaker's  message."  Id.  at  911 
(emphasis  added).  Thus,  one  could  argue 
that  only  a  requirement  that  a  aint1trtat.e 
personally  finance  his  opp<ment  would  run 
afoul  of  the  First  Amendment.  But  again, 
we  think  that  requiring  the  candidate  to 
"assist"  In  the  financing  of  his  opponents 
views  by  '«»fc«"g  his  expenditures  the  trig- 
ger for  an  increased  public  subsidy  more 
closely  resembles  the  prohibited  regulation 
in  PO  A  £  than  a  permissible  subsidy. 

In  simi,  we  think  that  the  proposed  provi- 
sions, by  trying  a  candidate's  funding  of  his 
own  <^»«p««yn  to  increased  public  fimdlng 
of  his  opponent's  likely  represents  an  un- 
constitutional Infringement  on  the  right  to 
use  one's  own  resources  to  disseminate  polit- 
ical messages. 

SIGHTS  or  CORTHIBtnOKS 

For  many  of  the  reasons  outlined  above, 
the  bills  may  also  unconstitutionally  burden 
the  rights  of  contributors.  Under  the  bills, 
contributions  to  candidates  in  excess  of  the 
statutorily  specified  amounts  result  in  the 
payment  of  additional  public  funds  to  their 
opponent.  Thus,  contributors  see  their  con- 
tributions fostering  the  spread  not  only  of 
the  ideas  they  wish  to  support,  but  also  of 
those  they  do  not.  The  predictable  result  is 
a  chilling  effect  on  the  right  to  contribute. 
While  the  Court  in  Buckley  upheld  reasona- 
ble restrictions  on  the  amount  that  individ- 
uals and  groups  can  contribute  to  candi- 
dates, id.  at  23-29.  such  limitations  implicate 
protected  First  Amendment  interesU  id.  at 
22-23.  and  were  subjected  by  the  Buckley 
Court  to  a  "rigorous  standard  of  review."  Id. 
at  29.  They  passed  constitutional  muster  be- 
cause of  "the  weighty  Interests  served  by  re- 
stricting the  size  of  financial  contributions 
to  political  candidates."  Ibid.  These  Inter- 
ests are  not  served  to  the  same  degree,  if 
indeed  they  are  served  to  all,  by  "counterba- 
lancing" small  contributions  above  a  statu- 
tory mftyim'""  with  public  ftmds.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Court 
would  reach  the  same  result  with  respect  to 
these  bills'  effect  on  contributors  as  it  did 
with  the  provisions  In  Buckley.* 

Because  the  direct  effect  of  the  provisions 
is  to  increase  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
candidates,  the  provisions  do  not  obviously 
fail  a  First  Amendment  test  as  did,  for  ex- 
ample, the  fUt  limitation  on  campaign  ex- 
penditures struck  down  in  Buckley.  See  424 
U.S.  at  54-58.  Thus,  it  can  be  argued  that 
the  bill  permissibly  serves  the  purpose  of 


■  The  Frsmer*  of  the  CoosUtutlon  ezpIldUy  lim- 
ited the  power  of  the  federal  sovemment  to  regu- 
late the  poUtlcal  prooea.  Bee  Cooper.  The  tint 
AmtndmenL  Original  Intent,  and  the  PoUtieal 
Prooeu,  10  Bar.  JX.  &  Pub.  P.  15  (1967). 


■  The  bUlj  are  obviously  different  from  the  stat- 
ute denying  tax-exempt  status  to  contributions  to 
organizations  engaged  in  lobbying  that  was  upheld 
In  Regan  v.  Taxation  With  Rtpraentation  of  Wash- 
ington. 481  VS.  MO  (1983).  The  holding  In  that 
case  was  that  Congress  does  not  abridge  Plrst 
Amendment  rights  by  declining  to  subsidize  them. 
See  481  VJB.  at  M5-544.  A  chaUenge  to  section  504. 
however,  would  not  be  based  on  Congress'  failure  to 
subsidize  candidates  who  expend  their  own  funds, 
but  rather  on  Congress'  decision  to  increase  the 
funds  available  to  some  candidates  based  on  the 
First  Amendment  acUvities  of  others.  Cf.  rederal 
Election  Comm'n  v,  Mass.  Citizens  for  Life,  VS.  , 
107  S.Ct.  818.  627.  n.»  (19SS)  (pluraUty  opinion). 


•Moreover,  the  bills  might  present  problems 
under  the  equal  protection  component  of  the  FUth 
Amendment's  Due  Process  Clause.  Contributors  to 
candidates  who  eschew  public  funds  but  do  not 
exceed  their  entitlement  have  their  contribution 
serve  entirely  the  cause  they  favor.  By  contrast, 
contributors  to  candidates  who  exceed  their  hypo- 
thetical public  funding  llmiU  aee  their  cootrtbu- 
tlons  in  effect  do  double  duty.  Increasing  the  ability 
of  both  their  candidate  and  his  opponent  to  qtread 
their  messages.  Because  it  Is  unlikely,  however, 
that  a  candidate  will  refuae  to  accept  public  funds 
unless  he  is  confident  of  raising  more  than  the 
amount  available  under  the  bills,  this  poMlbUity  is 
a  remote  one. 
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equalliinc  the  votoea  of  Mndhii»M  by  rato- 
iac  Um  volume  o/  all  rUbw  than  auninc 
tiM  votoM  of  aome.  Cf.  Id.  at  4»-4».  ("the 
eoBoapt  that  flovemment  may  reatrlct  the 
much  of  aome  elemenU  of  our  society  In 
order  to  lif  »«»««■>  the  relative  voloe  of  other* 
to  wtiolly  forelsD  to  the  Flnt  Amendment") 
TwirtiirtT  added).  But  In  reftUty  the  bUla 
may  weD  raatrtct  ipeech.  at  leart  If  candl- 
datea  are  effectively  oompeUed  to  accept 
public  funtUnc  In  lieu  of  the  greater  abao- 
tute  amounta  they  could  obtain  in  Ita  at>- 
aanoe.*  Fuithatmore.  equaUilnc  the  ajanount 
of  money  available  to  Candida  !<»  la  at  best  a 
crude,  and  at  worat  a  perverae.  means  of 
equalialnc  votoea,  particularly  when  one  of 
thoee  voleea  to  a  Incumbent  or  has  greater 
name  recognition  that  can  only  be  overcome 
through  greater  expenditures.  Finally,  and 
moat  alcnlfloantly.  we  doubt  whether  an 
equaUitng  measure  that  haa  aa  Its  trigger 
protected  speech  of  a  particular  character 
(such  aa  qualified  rampaign  expenaea)  to 
safe  from  ooiwtltutional  Infirmity  even  If  It 
to  thought  that.  In  aome  vague,  unapedf  ta- 
ble aeiMe.  it  thereby  Increaaea  the  "total 
amount"  of  apeech.  See  PO  A  X.  IM  S.Ct.  at 
014  (pluraUty  opinion).* 

Acoocdtngly.  all  of  these  bllto  ratoe  aerioua 
conatltutlonal  questions  with  respect  to  the 
righta  of  ooatrlbutors.  Since  they  are  not 
even  dedgned.  much  leaa  narrowly  tailored, 
to  prevent  corruption,  they  appear  to  us  to 
be  Ineooatotent  with  the  First  Amendment 

rue  ooirnuBTTTioiis 
S.  a  and  8.  60  also  propoae  a  number  of 
amendmenta  to  aectlona  301.  315.  and  318  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 
a  D.S.C.  431.  441a.  441d  CElecUon  Act"). 
Both  of  these  bllto  would  reduce  the  preaent 
$5,000  limit  on  contributions  by  multicandl- 
date  political  action  committees  ("PACS")  to 
tS.OOO.* 


•  flame  esndldstes.  of  coune.  will  tn  all  UkeUhood 
decline  public  rundins  utd  eeek  to  ipend  at  th« 
tilsher  level  Uiat  vould  prevail  In  tine  ttmencK  of 
vn  If  It  mwini  addliis  to  the  public  re- 
st the  diipo— I  of  their  oppoaenta.  Cmndl' 
dales  who  suffer  from  lack  of  name  reeosnition.  for 
example,  may  ha«e  no  practical  ehotoe  but  to  seek 
higber  fundlnc  levels. 

•The  rainaaa  Oaetrtote.  47  C.P.R.  73- 1*10.  and 
the  FUraoaaJ  Attack  Rule,  at  T3.19M.  which  require 
broadcast  tteaoseea  to  air  a  representative  croaa-aec- 
ttai  of  viewpotnta  aa  a  result  of  the  expresskm  of 
other  vtewpotnta.  arc  In  aome  wajra  ilmUar  to  theae 
bUla.  The  oonstltutkioality  of  these  rulea  waa 
upheld  against  a  First  Amendment  challencc  In 
Jlsd  UOK  BJtmdeuMng  Co.  v.  FCC,  3M  VS.  167 
(ISM).  The  Court  In  Jtad  Lion,  however,  made  clear 
that  Ita  holdlns  waa  baaed  on  tlie  peculiar  drcum- 
■taoeea  of  the  brosdcaatlng  Industry,  which  re- 
qulrea  Ita  own  particularised  First  Amendment  In- 
quiry. Sec  MS  VS.  at  MS.  3SS-1M.  Moreover.  «ub- 
aequent  caae  law  queeUona  the  oontlnulns  validity 
of  JUd  Lion  In  light  of  the  technological  expanaion 
of  brosdesst  opportunities.  Bee  rCC  v.  Leoffix  of 
Women  Votm,  4«  DA  M4  n.lS  ( isa4>. 

•8.  M  would  slso  raise  the  limit  on  Individual 
eaatrttMtloaa  In  aaetlon  31»(aN  1 M A)  of  the  Dectton 
Act  from  tl.OOO  to  13.000.  The  Department  ap- 
provca  of  thia  Increaae.  which  la  a  lens  overdue.  If 
only  partial.  rcoognlUon  of  the  effecta  of  Inflation 
•tnoe  the  law  waa  enacted.  We  would  be  prepared  to 
aee  a  much  hlslier  limit,  or  even  the  total  repeal  of 
eootrlbution  Umltatioaa. 

Both  8.  3  and  S.  SO  propose  sn  extensive  defini- 
tion of  the  phrase  "cooperation  or  eonsultattoo 
with  any  candidate."  aa  It  la  uaed  In  the  Deetlon 
Act 'I  deflnlUon  of  an  "IndependaDt  expenditure." 
See  3  U.8.C.  301(17).  We  are  oppoaad  to  the  provt 
lion  that  retention  of  the  lame  provider  of  "profea- 
itonal  aervloea"  aa  the  candidate  oonatltutea  "coop- 
eration or  oonaultation"  with  that  candidate.  The 
tcna  "profJMtonal  servlcaa"  la  not  defined  by  the 
bUla.  and  we  are  unaware  of  any  deflnltloa— of  for 
that  DMtter,  any  use— of  the  term  elsewhere  In  the 


More  subatantlvely.  8.  a  wotild  prohibit 
PACS  from  contributing  to  a  candidate  If 
that  candidate  has  already  received  contri- 
butions from  other  PACs  In  specified 
amoimts  (eaaentlally  tl35.000  for  oongrea 
alonal  candldatea.  and  between  taoo.OOO  and 
t750.000  for  aenatorlal  candldatea.  depend- 
tng  on  the  slae  of  the  state).  Reasonable 
Umlta  on  "^r^p^'g"  contributions  by  Individ- 
uate and  PACs  were  upheld  against  a  First 
Amendment  challenge  In  Bucklst.  434  UA. 
at  33-38.  and  the  propoaed  amendment  to 
the  dollar  amounts  that  PACs  can  give  to 
candidates  raised  no  new  constitutional 
problems.  See  Id.  at  30.  As  a  matter  of 
policy,  however,  we  arc  deeply  concerned 
about  the  provision  thAt  would  limit  total 
PAC  contributions  to  candidates.  In  some 
circumstances,  the  effect  of  these  provisions 
cotild  well  be  entirely  to  deny  PACs  the  op- 
portunity to  contribute  to  their  favored  can- 
dldatea If  other  groups  have  been  diligent  or 
fortunate  enough  to  have  their  checks 
arrive  first.  For  example.  If  50  PACs  each 
contribute  ta.SOO  to  a  congressional  cam- 
paign, the  51st  PAC  would  be  entirely 
barred  from  making  a  contribution.  The  bill 
thua  ralaes  the  very  real  possibility— Indeed 
the  likelihood— of  a  total  ban  on  contrlbu- 
tlona  by  aome  groups.  In  essence,  a  contribu- 
tion limit  of  $0.  This  goea  far  beyond  the 
regulations  upheld  In  Buckley.  The  Buckley 
Court  made  clear  that  the  limitations  It  was 
upholding  were  reasonable  and  had  only  a 
"limited  effect  upon  First  Amendment  free- 
doms.'  434  UJS.  at  as.  In  rejecting  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  $1,000  Individual  contribution 
limit  as  too  low,  the  Court  noted  that 
"(aluch  dtotlnctlona  in  degree  become  signif- 
icant only  when  they  own  be  said  to  amoimt 
to  di/Terence*  in  kind. "  Id.  at  30  (emphasto 
added).  A  restriction  that  can  amount  to  a 
total  ban  on  contributions  by  certain  groups 
to  surely  "differentltl  In  kind"  from  a  dollar 
limit  of  55.000  or  $3,000. 

Nor  are  the  government's  interests  in  thto 
regulation  as  strong  as  its  Interests  in  the 
kind  of  restrictions  upheld  in  Buckley.  As 
previously  stated,  the  Court  has  recently 
emphasised  that  "preventing  corruption  or 
the  appearance  of  corruption  are  the  only 
legitimate  and  compelling  government  Inter- 
ests thus  far  Identified  for  restricting  cam- 
paign finances.  "FEC  v.  National  Con*erva- 
tivt  Political  Action  Committee,  470  U.S.  at 
4M-497.  These  interests  are  served  much 
more  directly  by  restricting  the  amount  of 
contributions  coming  from  a  single  source 
or  a  few  sources  than  by  limiting  the 
number  of  (relatively  small)  contributors 
donating  to  a  given  campaign.  Indeed,  one 
would  think  that  a  limitation  on  the 
number  of  contributors  (which  to  what  the 
proposed  amendment  amounts  to)  would  be 
entirely  anlagonutic  to  the  goal  of  prevent- 
ing corruption  or  Its  appearance.  The  re- 
ceipt of  small  contributions  from  many 
sources— a  prerequisite,  one  should  not.  for 
receiving  matching  federal  funds  In  presi- 
dential primaries,  see  38  U.S.C.  9033(bH3)— 
would  seem  to  Indicate  that  the  candidate  to 
beholden  to  no  one  Interest  group  In  par- 
ticular, and  Indeed  haa  broad  support 
among  the  electorate.  Given  the  relatively 
weak  connection  between  S.  2  and  the  goato 
approved  as  permissible  In  NCPAC.  and  the 
substantial  restrictions  the  bill  would 
impose  on  the  exercise  of  First  Amendment 
freedoms,  we  think  that  the  bUl's  limiUtion 
on  totAl  PAC  contributions  to  unconsUtu- 
UonaL 


canfiMAL  PBiALms 


Two  of  the  bilto,  8.  50  and  8.  179.  contain 
specific  criminal  penalties  for  violations 
(section  508).  These  penalties  are  similar  In 
both  bills:  Any  person  who  "knowingly  and 
willfully"  violates  the  expenditure  llmlta- 
tiona  Imposed  on  candldatea  "voluntarily" 
participating  in  public  funding  programs 
can  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  and/or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year.  The 
"Itnowlng  and  wUlful"  mtouse  of  public 
funds  by  Senate  candidates  participating  in 
public  financing  programs  can  result  in 
fines  of  up  to  $10,000  and/or  Imprisonment 
for  up  to  five  years.  "Tlie  knowing  and  will- 
ful" submission  of  fraudulent  doctimenta- 
tion  to  the  Federal  Election  Commission  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  claims  for  match- 
ing funds  to  likewise  subject  to  fines  of  up  to 
$10,000  and/or  Imprtoonment  for  up  to  five 
years.  The  giving  or  acceptance  of  "Illegal 
payments"  or  "kickbacks"  in  connection 
with  the  making  of  qualified  compalgn  ex- 
penses from  federal  funds  to  subject  to  fines 
of  up  to  $10,000  and/or  Imprtoonment  for 
up  to  five  years.  Finally,  both  bills  contain 
an  anti-leak  provision  that  imposes  misde- 
meanor penaitiea  of  one  year  Imprisonment 
and/or  $5,000  flnea  for  any  person  who  dis- 
closes Information  obtained  under  the  provi- 
sions of  these  bllto  'except  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  law." 

Both  of  the  existing  public  funding  pro- 
grams for  presidentlAl  candidates  have  ape- 
clflc  criminal  felony  penaitiea  for  fraud  of- 
fenses. See  28  U.8.C.  9012.  9042.  Candidates 
for  President  who  participate  In  the  public 
funding  programa  deacribed  above  are  also 
subject  to  expendltiue  limitations  Imposed 
under  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
(  FECA").  2  U.S.C.  441a(b).  VlolaUons  of 
those  expenditure  limitations  are  subject  to 
the  administrative,  civil,  and  criminal  en- 
forcement sanctions  applicable  to  all  viola- 
tions of  the  FECA.  See  2  U.S.C.  437g. 

The  peruUties  for  presidential  candidates 
and  their  campaigns  who  have  chosen  to 
participate  in  the  existing  public  funding 
programs  are  treated  as  though  they  were 
campaign  financing  offenses,  which  we  be- 
lieve them  to  be.  Specifically,  theae  limiU- 
tions  on  Expenditures  are  codified  in  the 
FECA  at  2  U.S.C.  441a(b),  and  violations  of 
them  are  subject  to  the  same  enforcement 
machinery  as  pertains  to  other  violations  of 
the  FECA's  substantive  provtoions.  We  be- 
lieve that  thto  format  should  apply  to  the 
new  Senatorial  public  funding  programs  em- 
braced by  the  bUto  at  issue  here,  rather  than 
providing  special  criminal  (but  no  non-crimi- 
nal) ssinctions  for  violations  such  as  to  done 
in  S.  50  and  S.  179.  We  also  believe  that 
thoae  blUs  which  do  not  have  criminal  pen- 
alties, S.  2  and  S.  207,  should  Include  them.' 

For  ail  of  theae  reasons,  the  Department 
of  Justice  strongly  opposes  S.  2,  S.  50,  8. 
179,  and  S.  307. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  thto  Department  that  there  to 
no  objection  to  the  submission  of  thto  report 


ElecUon   Act.    We   are   thua  concerned   about   Ita 
vagueneaa  and  potential  for  confusion. 


'  The  anti -kick back  proviaion  which  8.  SO  and  8. 
179  li>corporate  la  new  to  rampaign  financing  legla- 
latlon.  We  feel  that  It  Is  a  good  Idea,  and  we  recom- 
mend that  the  substance  of  this  proviaion  be  made 
applicable  to  the  two  exiatlns  public  flnandns  pro- 
frama  (or  presidential  candldatea.  The  anti-leak 
provision  In  8.  SO  and  S.  179  la  confuslns.  In  that  It 
does  not  Identify  the  daU  to  which  It  pertaina.  The 
exiatlns  PECA  contain*  an  anllleak  proviaion. 
which  thould  be  adequate  to  addreaa  whatever  con- 
ftdentiallty  conoema  misht  have  prompted  thla  pro- 
naton.  See  e.s..  3  VS.C.  437c<a>(4)(B)  and 
4I7g(aX13). 


f  rtwn  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely, 

JoHH  R.  Bolton, 
AtsUtant  Attorney  QenerdL 

Mr.  BOREN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  comment? 

Mr.  STEIVENS.  Per  a  comment,  yes, 
Mr.  President, 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
very  much  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I 
appreciate  the  tone  of  his  remarks.  He 
takes  very  seriously  the  need  to  make 
some  chances  and  accomplish  some 
true  reforms.  While  it  is  clear  from  his 
remarks  that  we  have  some  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  how  to  proceed, 
I  still  want  to  thank  him  and  com- 
mend him  for  the  very  constructive 
nature  of  the  remarks  he  has  made.  I 
assure  him  that  this  Senator,  as  an  in- 
dividual Senator,  will  take  very  seri- 
ously the  suggestions  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  will  certainly 
give  very  thorough  consideration  to 
the  ideas  that  he  will  advance  for  dis- 
cussion on  this  measure.  I  thank  him 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  my  good 
friend. 

Mr.  President,  having  put  into  the 
Rbcoro  the  1986  election  results  with 
regard  to  political  action  committee 
contributions  to  Republican  Senators, 
I  think  it  only  fair  that  we  put  in  1984, 
as  well.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  be  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

SOURCES  OF  INCOME  FOR  CONTmBUnONS  TO  INCUMBENT 
SENATORS  1984  REEUCTION  CAMPAIGNS 
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Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  as 
most  people  in  the  Senate  who  are 
aware  of  my  record  know,  I  am  not 
one  noted  partictilarly  for  harsh  parti- 
sanship. I  have  on  many  occasions 
voted  with  the  Democratic  Party  in 
opposition  to  my  own  party  or  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  President  of  my  own 
ixuty.  But  I  want  to  say  very  baldly 
and  boldly  what  I  think  this  campaign 
reform  bill  is.  It  is  an  effort  by  the 
Democratic  Party  to  take  $300  million 
or  $400  million  from  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  to  perpetuate  their  ma- 


jority sUtiis  in  the  UJS.  Congress, 
period.  And  they  want  the  public  to 
pay  for  it. 

Why  do  I  conclude  that?  One,  on  av- 
erage, on  balance,  all  things  being 
equal,  incumbents  win  reelection  over 
challengers— all  other  things  being 
equal.  So  any  kind  of  bill  that  has  a 
spending  limit  in  it  that  allows  a  chal- 
lenger to  spend  no  more  than  an  in- 
cumbent is  going  to  favor  the  incum- 
bent, because  the  Incumbent  is  better 
known;  because  the  incumbent  has 
been  in  Congress;  because  the  incum- 
bent has  franking  privileges;  because 
the  incumbent  has  travel  allowances 
to  travel  around  the  State;  because 
the  Incumbent  can  get  news  coverage 
that  the  challenger  cannot  get.  So 
anything  you  can  do  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  challenger,  the  spending 
of  the  challenger  to  no  more  than  the 
incimibent  can  spend  favors  the  in- 
cumbent. 

Two,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
the  majority  party  wins  more  elections 
than  the  minority  party— all  other 
things  being  equal.  The  Democratic 
Party  has  been  a  majority  in  this 
coimtry  since  roughly  the  New  DeaL 
The  Republicans,  interestingly,  are  a 
majority  party  in  this  country  from 
roughly  the  Civil  War  to  the  New 
Deal.  By  majority  party,  I  do  not 
mean  can  the  Republicans  elect  the 
President  half  the  time  or  more?  We 
have  proven  we  can  do  that. 

By  majority  part,  I  mean  they  con- 
trol city  councils,  county  commissions. 
State  legislatures.  Because  it  is  from 
the  county  commissions,  city  councils, 
and  State  legislature  that  eventually 
come  the  Governors,  Secretaries  of 
State,  Attomejrs  General.  Senators. 
House  Members,  and  eventually  Presi- 
dente.  So,  all  things  being  equal,  the 
majority  party  wins  more  elections 
than  the  minority  party.  Therefore, 
anything  you  can  do  to  put  spending 
limits  on  a  campaign  that  allow  the 
minority  party  to  spend  no  more 
money  than  the  majority  party  favors 
the  majority  party. 

We  have  a  situation  in  this  country 
today  where  the  Democrats  are  the 
majority  party,  they  are  the  majority 
in  Congress.  They  understandably 
woiild  like  to  maintain  that  status.  If 
the  Republicans  were  the  majority,  we 
would  like  to  maintain  that  status. 
That  is  fair.  It  is  fair  to  argue  the  rea- 
sons why  you  should  or  should  not  be 
in  the  majority,  but  is  it  not  fair  to  ask 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  to  put 
up  $300  million  to  $400  million  to  pay 
for  it— that  is  what  it  is,  Mr.  President. 
We  are  not  talking  about  $100  million: 
that  is  for  the  Senate.  We  are  not 
going  to  do  anything  for  public  financ- 
ing that  excludes  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, so  add  another  $200  million 
to  $300  million  for  the  House,  for  a 
total  of  $300  million  to  $400  million 
from  the  unwilling  taxpayers  whose 


pockets  we  are  going  to  pick  to  keep 
the  Democrats  in  the  majority. 

Let  us  take  the  argument  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Oklahoma  makes. 
He  wants  reform.  He  lists  two  things 
that  are  part  of  reform:  One,  let  us  get 
the  spending  limits  on,  or  mending 
down  in  campaigns;  spending  is  getting 
out  of  hand  This  despite  the  fact  that 
the  best  single  piece  of  research  done 
on  this  subject  worldwide  states  that 
we  in  the  United  States  do  not  spend 
anywhere  near  what  other  democrmtlc 
coimtries  do  in  their  elections.  We  do 
not  come  near  spending  what  we  do  in 
this  country  on  toothpaste  or  lipstick 
or  beer  or  pet  food  or  even  advertising 
for  pet  food.  So,  in  terms  of  priorities 
and  importance,  let  us  not  get  things 
out  of  scale.  I  would  like  to  think  that 
the  value  of  an  election  for  Congress 
or  the  Senate  is  worth  as  much  as  a 
can  of  cat  food  or  dog  f ckxL 

The  second  thing  the  Senator  from 
Oltlahoma  said  we  must  accomplish  is 
to  eliminate  the  special  interest  influ- 
ence, sometimes  called  PACs.  He  cited 
how  many  Members  in  the  House  get 
over  half  of  their  total  campaign 
siiending  from  PACs. 

My  good  friends  on  the  floor  today, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain]  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  McCoimELLl.  and  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  that  would  prohibit 
PACs  from  contributing  to  congres- 
sional candidates.  Zero.  If  you  want  to 
stop  their  influence,  pass  our  bill.  Po- 
litical action  committees  will  not  be 
able  to  give  you  a  cent. 

But  I  will  go  even  further.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  tell  you  how  you  can  achieve 
the  reform  that  the  Senator  fnnn 
Oklahoma  wants  if  you  really  want  to 
achieve  it.  I  will  say  again  what  his 
reform  goals  are:  To  reduce  spending 
and  limit  or  eliminate  special-interest 
contributions,  which  allegedly  buy  our 
ears  and  give  those  special  interests  a 
disproportionate  influence  over  the 
common  man  or  woman  or  American 
taxpayers  in  this  coimtry.  Do  you 
know  how  to  do  it,  Mr.  President? 
Limit  contributions  for  the  Senate  and 
campaigns  for  the  House  to  $100  and 
no  political  action  contributions,  none. 

Do  you  know  what  the  effect  of  that 
will  be?  First,  it  would  mean  with  very 
few  exceptions  you  would  probably 
have  to  raise  most  of  the  money  for 
your  election  In  your  own  State  be- 
cause not  many  people  living  In  West 
Virginia  are  sufficiently  interested  In 
the  election  in  Georgia  or  Oregon  or 
Arizona  to  give  you  $50,  $70,  $80,  $100. 
They  are  going  to  give  to  their  own 
races.  The  inevitable  effect  of  a  $100 
contribution  limitation  would  also  se- 
verely hurt  incumbents  because  we 
have  to  spend  our  time — and  I  am  not 
complaining  about  this— In  Washing- 
ton. DC,  8,  9.  10,  11  months  a  year  ful- 
filling our  duties  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 
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If  «•  are  ehallMiced  by  aooMbody 
who  UvM  At  horn*  In  our  8Ute  who  \m 
there  all  ymt  lone,  end  we  era  f  eoed 
with  e  $100  "— "p^'f"  Ihnltetlon.  moet 
of  whleh  Is  golnc  to  oome  from  voters 
et  hooae.  that  challenger  is  golnc  to 
ralee  more  Booney  than  we  wUL 

So  I  am  reallstie  enough  to  know 
that  we  have  no  chance  of  paaslnc  a 
bill  In  this  Ooograas  that  would  limit 
*«T*'g"  contributions  to  $100  and 
nftthfaiy  from  poM^V*'  action  oommlt- 


Oh.  I  can  hear  the  moans  we  would 
get  from  our  Members:  "Do  you  know 
how  long  It  takes  me  to  raise  money  If 
I  cant  ralee  mora  than  $100  or  leas  at 
a  time?  I  would  have  to  work  week- 
enda,  nights,  doing  It"  And  they  wOl 
not  add  In  parens,  "and  I'm  being  chal- 
lenged by  some  S6-year-old  challenger 
who  Is  In  the  State  leglalatura  who  Is 
working  weekends  and  evenings  and 
railing  that  money  and  he  or  she  is 
going  to  beat  me  because  they  ara 
working  harder  than  I  do."  So  do  you 
know  what  their  answer  Is?  "I  want 
the  taxpayers  to  give  It  to  me.  Let 
them  work  evenings  and  weekends  and 
we  wOl  take  It  out  of  their  pockets  and 
put  It  in  our  pockets." 

That  is  what  the  Democratic  Party 
wants.  They  want  it  for  the  purpose  of 
"«««"»**"«"g    their    majority    in    this 


Well.  Mr.  President.  If  that  is  whera 
we  are  going  to  fight  this  battle,  let  us 
fight  It  on  thoee  lines.  I  am  happy  to 
do  so  day  after  day  after  day— and  we 
are  going  to  be  here  day  after  day 
after  day— to  see  if  the  average  Ameri- 
can voter  wants  us  to  pick  his  or  her 
pocket  to  pay  for  our  elections. 

Can  we  raise  the  money  ourselves  if 
we  are  willing  to  work  on  it?  You  bet 
we  can.  And  so  long  as  you  allow 
$5,000  political  action  contributions,  as 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Rules  Cmn- 
mittee  does,  the  incumbents  can  go  to 
those  political  action  committees  that 
wiU  give  us  the  money— easjr.  you  do 
not  have  to  make  a  lot  of  phone  calls, 
you  do  not  have  to  work  too  hard  and 
political  action  committees  are  very, 
very  loathe  to  give  money  to  challeng- 
ers who  might  beat  us.  So  do  not  put 
any  Umits  on  that  money.  And  8.  2  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma and  44  other  Democrats  as  report- 
ed by  the  Rules  Committee  does  not 
put  any  limit  on  the  $6,000  PAC  con- 
tribution. Chalk  up  one  for  the  incum- 
bent. Then,  in  order  to  fortify  the  ad- 
vantage that  the  Democratic  Party 
has  because  they  are  the  majority 
party  and  because  they  are  the  incum- 
bents, to  fortify  the  advantage  now 
that  we  can  go  out  and  get  the  money 
from  the  PAC's  and  we  are  going  to 
keep  that,  we  want  to  make  sure  that 
no  challenger  can  spend  any  more  so 
we  are  going  to  put  in  a  public  financ- 
ing bUl  that  wlU  ensure  that  no  chal- 
Imger  can  qjend  more  than  we  can 
spend  and  then  we  are  going  to  go  out 


and  take  this  $M0  million  to  $400  mU- 
lion  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets  and 
give  it  to  us  to  keep  us  in  office.  That 
Is  what  this  bUl  is. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  understand 
partisan  politics.  I  have  been  at  this  a 
long  time.  I  understand  the  desire  of 
any  majority  party.  Republican  or 
Democrat,  to  stay  the  majority  party. 
But  I  am  prepared  to  fight  It  out  all 
summer  if  neceasary.  I  am  willing  to 
argue  with  the  majority  party  about 
whether  we  ought  to  spend  $285  bil- 
lion for  defense  or  $300  billion  for  de- 
fense. I  am  willing  to  argue  with  them 
about  school  prayer  or  abortion  or  any 
of  the  other  major  Issues  that  divide 
this  country.  Thoee  are  legitimate 
issues  to  debate.  And  it  Is  over  thoee 
issues  and  100  others  that  the  voters 
ought  to  determine  whether  they 
want  to  keep  the  Democratic  Party  as 
a  majority  or  turn  to  the  Republican 
Party. 

But  the  one  thing  we  should  not  do 
and  I  will  not  support  is  to  turn  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  to  keep  the 
Democratic  Party  a  majority  party  be- 
cause we.  all  of  us,  inciunbents.  are  too 
laay  or  too  tired  or  too  old  to  raise 
money  in  small  amounts  from  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow  citizens  who  might 
express  confidence  in  us  not  Just  by 
voting  but  giving  us  $10  or  $20  or  $30 
in  our  own  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  U  a  sham.  If 
there  is  any  one  last  thing  you  can 
point  to  as  the  evidence  of  the  sham. 
It  is  what  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Alaska  was  talking  about 
when  he  referred  to  "soft  money."  Let 
me  redefine  it.  Soft  money  is  money 
that  is  not  given  to  a  candidate  by  a 
contributor.  Soft  money  is  money  that 
is  spent  Independently  by  an  individ- 
ual or  spent  by  an  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  election. 
Tou  are  not  required  to  account  for  it 
the  same  way  that  we  must  account 
for  it.  You  do  not  have  to  tell  where 
you  got  your  contributions.  You  do 
not  have  to  tell  where  you  spent  your 
money. 

That  is  soft  money.  Soft  money  is 
sometimes  spent  by  political  parties. 
They  have  phone  banks.  They  have 
computers.  They  Identify  their  voters 
and  get  them  out.  Soft  money  is  some- 
times spent  by  corporations.  Soft 
money  is  sometimes  spent  by  labor 
unions  and  other  very  broad-based 
membership  organizations  with  thou- 
sands or  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
memt>er8.  And  it  is  interesting  which 
soft  money  the  bill  from  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  limits.  It  is  the  spend- 
ing by  political  parties.  Is  it  not  inter- 
esting the  one  place,  the  one  place 
where  the  Republicans  have  been 
more  successful  than  the  Democrats  in 
the  last  decade,  is  that  our  party  has 
been  able  to  raise  more  money  in  small 
amounts  than  the  Democratic  Partsr? 
You  talk  about  dependence  on  big 
money  and  special  interests  and  fat 


cats.  It  is  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  It  is  the  Democratic  Con- 
greesional  Campaign  Committee,  the 
Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign 
Committee  that  are  dependent  upon 
large  PAC  special  interest  contribu- 
tions. The  RepubUcan  Party  in  the 
last  decade  has  been  inunensely  suc- 
cessful in  raising  millions  of  dollars  in 
contributions  of  $10.  $20,  $30.  most  of 
it  by  direct  mall.  The  Democratic 
Party  has  tried  it  and  faUed. 

So  in  this  bill  the  one  thing  that 
they  attempt  to  limit  in  terms  of  soft 
money  is  party  activities,  the  place 
where  the  Republicans  have  been  suc- 
cessful. In  those  areas  of  soft  money 
spending  that  favor  mainly  the  Demo- 
crats—and frankly,  Mr.  President,  that 
is  union  spending,  some  private 
groups,  and  others,  whose  associations 
tend  to  tilt  more  to  the  Democrats 
than  Republicans— they  are  not  limit- 
ed; they  do  not  have  to  report.  That  is 
one  more  thing  that  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  do.  to  keep  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  majority. 

I  will  say  again  in  cloelng,  if  this 
Senate  is  serious  about  wanting  a  cam- 
paign reform  bill  that  limits  special  in- 
terest contributions,  if  the  Democratic 
Party  is  interested  in  a  biU  that  will 
effectively  limit  campaign  spending  by 
reducing  the  size  of  contributions,  if 
the  Democratic  Party  is  genuinely  in- 
terested in  a  bill  that  traces  and  re- 
quires all  soft  money  to  be  accounted 
for  and  reported,  whether  that  be  soft 
money  spent  by  organizations  that 
might  tilt  toward  the  Democrats  or 
those  that  tUt  toward  the  Republi- 
cans, including  political  parties,  they 
wlU  find  me  a  willing  aUy.  But  if  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Democratic  Party 
to  attempt  to  heist  $300  million  to 
$400  million  an  election  cycle  from  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  keeping  themselves  in  the 
majority,  then  they  can  find  that  I  am 
as  tenacious  an  enemy  as  I  would  be  a 
willing  ally  if  the  cause  for  which  they 
fought  was  the  cause  for  which  they 
speak. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  can  take  great  pride  in  the  fact 
that  the  system  of  government  de- 
signed by  the  Foimders  in  Philadel- 
phia will  soon  mark  its  200th  anniver- 
sary. 

Much  has  changed  in  our  Nation— 
and  the  world— since  the  Constitution 
was  ratified  and  the  first  Congress  was 
elected,  but  the  djrnamics  of  Govern- 
ment, the  representative  role  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  fundamental  im- 
portance of  the  citizens  selecting  their 
representatives  via  popular  elections 
has  not  changed. 

Elections  in  which  DJB.  Senators  and 
Representatives  are  chosen  are,  if  any- 
thing, even  more  vital  today  to  the 
preservation  of  our  democratic  system 
of  government. 


The  sad  truth,  however,  is  that  our 
electoral  system  is  in  crisis,  and  badly 
in  need  of  overhaul.  What  we  see 
today  is  the  perception  of  the  undue 
influence  of  money  and  those  who 
have  it  and  contribute  it  to  congres- 
sional candidates. 

The  recognition  of  this  problem  and 
the  prescriptions  for  solution  do  not 
break  generally  along  party  lines.  This 
is  not,  in  my  view,  a  problem  which  is 
a  Democratic  problem  or  a  Republican 
problem,  or  which  has  a  Democratic 
solution  or  a  RepubUcan  solution.  It  is 
a  problem  which  confronts  every  can- 
didate for  the  Senate  or  House.  It  is  a 
situation  which  has  a  detrimental 
effect  on  the  body  politic,  regardless 
of  location,  or  political  persuasion,  or 
ideology. 

Today,  we  face  serious  challenges  to 
the  integrity  of  democracy  and  the 
electoral  process. 

They  are  the  high  cost  of  running 
for  the  House  and  Senate,  the  exces- 
sive time  it  takes  to  raise  fimds,  and 
the  dangers  of  imdue  influence  gained 
by  special  interests  who  contribute 
large  siuns  of  money.  This  campaign 
q>endlng  explosion  undermines  public 
confidence  in  Congress  and  creates  a 
sense  that  politics  is  open  only  to  the 
affluent. 

In  1971  and  again  in  1974,  the  Con- 
gress responded  to  public  outcries  over 
the  campaign  finance  mess  by  enact- 
ing a  sweeping  reform  of  Presidential 
campaign  financing  procedures.  While 
part  of  that  legislation  was  stricken  by 
the  courts,  the  remaining  parts  have 
corrected  some  of  the  worst  abuses  in 
Presidential  elections.  Gone  are  the 
days  of  money  in  suitcases,  corporate 
funds  laundered  through  foreign 
banks,  and  wealthy  individuals  con- 
tributing very  large  sums  of  money  in 
return  for  personal  favors  or  Presiden- 
tial appointments.  While  the  public  fi- 
nance and  disclosure  provisions  of  the 
amended  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  are  not  perfect,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  they  have  made  this  part  of  our 
democracy  more  honest,  and  have  per- 
mitted candidates  to  focus  more  on 
the  issues  and  less  on  courting  weathly 
contributors. 

I  beUeve  we  can  do  no  less  for  con- 
gressional elections.  We  must  face  the 
diminishing  appeal  of  public  service 
that  I  believe  is  largely  the  result  of 
the  time  demands  that  result  from 
what  I  have  termed  the  "Congression- 
al money  chase."  Some  of  my  young 
constituents  from  West  Virginia  agree. 
Kevin  Andrew  Smith,  a  senior  at 
Doddridge  County  High  School. 
Salem.  WV,  wrote  and  said  that  if  we 
could  sit  down  together,  he  and  I,  and 
talk  together,  he  would  moet  like  to 
Hiani—  "ways  to  change  the  fact  that 

the  key  words  in  politics  are  'money 


For  most  of  our  history,  the  ability 
to  raise  large  sums  of  money  for  cam- 
paigning was  not  necessary.  That  has 


changed  and  so.  too.  may  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Congren  as  a  resxilt,  if  we  do 
not  act  to  prevent  it. 

As  I  said  in  my  remarks  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  this  historic  100th  Con- 
gress, "it  will  be  a  tragedy  if  the  en- 
trance requirement  for  service  to  this 
great  fonmi  is  not  intelligence,  integri- 
ty, ability,  and  public  spiritedness.  but 
rather  the  willingness  and  ability  to 
play  the  deadly-earnest  game  of  fimd- 
raising.  or  personal  wealth  and  the 
willingness  to  spimd  it  or  risk  it  In 
order  to  gain  election." 

In  recent  years,  several  alarming 
trends  have  arisen  in  financing  con- 
gressional election  campaigns.  Perhi^is 
the  most  frightening  is  the  rapidly 
growing  cost  of  running  for  office. 
From  1972  to  1984.  the  cost  of  congres- 
sional elections  rose  a  staggering  485 
percent,  with  the  average  expenditure 
for  1986  Senate  general  election  candi- 
dates exceeding  $3  million.  This  explo- 
sion in  campaign  costs,  if  permitted  to 
continue,  poses  serious  danger  to  our 
system  of  free  and  open  elections,  the 
very  foundation  of  our  democratic 
sjrstem  of  government.  This  is  not  lost 
on  our  constituents.  Even  the  young, 
who  comprise  the  future  of  our 
Nation.  see  this  clearly.  MlcheUe  Ed- 
monds, a  12th  grader  from  Milton 
High  School.  Milton.  WV.  asked  this 
question:  "Why  is  it  necessary  to 
spend  so  much  money  on  campaigns? 
It's  almost  like  bujring  your  position." 
How  do  I.  as  her  Senator  respond  to 
this? 

If  I  were  starting  out  today,  a  person 
with  a  background  like  mine— grocer- 
man,  welder,  produce  salesman,  butch- 
er, small  businessman — could  not  hope 
to  raise  the  large  sums  of  money 
needed  for  today's  campaigns.  If  I  had 
been  forced  to  raise  the  large  siuns  of 
money  required  for  an  election  race 
the  first  time  I  ran  for  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress in  1952,  I  would  have  been 
unable  to  even  contemplate  running. 
There  is  a  danger  in  this:  Not  only 
could  the  n.S.  Congress  become  the 
exclusive  domahi  of  the  very  wealthy, 
the  common  man  could  be  removed 
from  effectively  competing  in  the  po- 
litical arena,  reserving  it  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  wealthy  and  the  well 
connected.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
lesson  has  not  been  lost  on  our  yoimg 
people. 

In  the  quest  for  money,  many  candi- 
dates receive  large  donations  from  spe- 
cial Interest  groups.  In  the  1986  gener- 
al election.  13  U.S.  Senate  candidates 
received  $1  million  or  more  from  polit- 
ical action  committees  or  PAC's.  Thir- 
teen each  received  $1  million  or  more. 
These  donations,  at  least  in  the  pub- 
lic's perception,  tie  the  candidate  to 
the  group's  interests.  This  is  not  nec- 
essarily the  case,  but  that  is  the  per- 
ception. Many  claim  that  because  of 
the  large  number  of  competing  PAC's, 
their  effect  is  nullified.  This  is  not 
true:  most  Americans  are  not  repre- 


sented by  political  action  committees. 
My  distinguished  colleague,  the  Re- 
publican leader,  clearly  recognizes  the 
danger  inherent  in  PACs.  He  said: 
"When  these  political  action  commit- 
tees give  money,  they  expect  some- 
thing in  return  other  than  good  gov- 
ernment. Poor  people  don't  make  po- 
litical contributions.  You  ml^t  get  a 
different  result  if  there  were  a  poor 
PAC  up  here." 

It  is  clear  that  PACs  may  remove 
the  common  man  from  the  legislative 
process. 

This  is  not  to  condemn  PACs.  Many 
of  them  likewise  have  become  victims 
of  the  system. 

We  must  stop  the  mad.  seemingly 
limitless  escalation  of  campaign  costs 
that  has  resulted  in  campaigning  for 
single  Senate  seats  that  cost  over  $20 
million,  and  in  average  expenditures 
by  winning  candidates  In  1986  nearing 
$3  million. 

It  is  not  siuprising.  Mr.  President, 
that  public  confidence  in  the  Congress 
is  declining  as  news  reports  surface  of 
the  larger  and  larger  amounts  Mon- 
bers  receive  In  each  election  from  spe- 
cial interests.  I  know  it  is  a  concern  of 
the  distinguiahed  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  Mr.  Fobo,  as  it  is  a 
concern  of  mine  that  more  and  more 
citizens  are  choosing  not  to  vote.  One 
of  the  reasons  they  give  is  that  much 
of  this  money  spent  on  campaigning  is 
used  to  purchase  television  time  in 
which  one  candidate  tears  down  an- 
other, a  candidate  tears  down  his  op- 
ponent, and  often  this  institution 
itself.  In  short,  voters  are  fed  up  with 
the  present  expensive,  negative,  and 
personalized  campaigns  that  are 
funded  more  and  more  by  special  in- 
terest groups.  Senate  bill  2  addresses 
these  concerns. 

Another  negative  effect  of  expensive 
f>ampn.igT«  is  that  Senators  must  begin 
fundralsing  immediately  upon  elec- 
tion. Because  fundralsing  is  so  time 
consuming,  many  Senators  are  away 
from  Washington  on  Mondays  or  Fri- 
days, more  than  they  would  like  to  be. 
Both  Senator  Dolx  and  I  have  experi- 
enced the  challenge  of  scheduling  im- 
portant votes  around  Senators  fund- 
raising  needs.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
historic  100th  Congress.  I  warned 
about  the  danger  of  our  Senate  becom- 
ing a  group  of  part-time  legislators 
and  fuU-time  fundraisers.  This  has  al- 
ready to  some  considerable  degree 
become  reality. 

It  is  clear  that  st^x  must  be  taken 
to  alleviate  these  problems.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  this  great 
representative  democracy,  and  I  am 
unwilling  to  idly  watch  it  drift,  drift 
from  its  funding  principles.  In  order  to 
ensure  that  this  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people  does  not  perish  from  the  face 
of  this  Earth,  steps  have  to  be  taken. 
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Therefon.  in  order  to  alleviate  theee 
ditfleulties.  Benafnr  Datid  Bokbm  of 
Oklabama  and  I  Introdueed  8.  2. 
irtiieh  would  voluntarily  limit  cam- 
paign vendlnc  in  Senate  raoea.  The 
bOl.  aa  reported  from  tbe  Rulea  Com- 
mittee, wfll  help  keep  loiremment  In 
the  handa  of  the  people.  The  ayatem  li 
atmOar  to  the  current  campaign  fi- 
nance ayatem  uaed  In  Praaklentlal  elec- 
tlooa.  a  ayatem  that  haa  proved  to  be 
very  effective.  Ronald  Reagan  uaed  it 
during  hla  1976.  1980.  and  19M  cam- 
palgna:  In  fact,  he  haa  accepted  and 
apent  more  than  $90  million  In  public 
fundi  in  his  three  Prealdentlal  raoea. 
He  la  not  alone;  of  the  S6  candMatea 
atnoe  the  law  took  effect  In  1976.  only 
1  haa  not  participated.  Fran  1973  to 
19M.  when  the  coat  of  oongreaakmal 
>«««.p»tj»i«  rose  488  percent,  the  cost 
of  Presidential  campaigns  under  the 
ayatem  of  voluntary  participation  roae 
only  10  percent  The  Prealdentlal  cam- 
paign finanoe  ajratem  la  working,  and  I 
hope  that  we  could  aee  It  expand  to 
the  Senate. 

S.  2.  the  Senate  campaign  finance 
Mil.  will  Increaae  public  partkdpaUon 
In  the  Democratic  prooeas  and  bring 
the  DjS.  Senate  into  the  reach  of  the 
etmnvnna\  man  oDce  again.  It  will  also 
bring  Into  check  the  obacene  spending 
which  currently  occurs.  This  Impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  will  result  in 
more  open,  more  honest  elections. 
When  S.  3  li  adopted  we  move  cloaer 
to  a  ayatem  where  the  merits  of  a  can- 
didate's platfonn  and  his  ability  to  dis- 
cuss the  lasuea  and  to  govern  wisely 
are  vuon  important  than  extravagant 
media  blltaea  and  lavlah  spending. 

Mr.  Preakiwit.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRBBIDINa  OPFICKR  (Ifr. 
DaacHU).  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
partieularty  commend  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Oregon  for  a  truly  out- 
standing speech  momenta  ago  about  8. 
3  and  about  campaign  financing  and 
where  we  ought  to  go  tnaa  here.  I 
have  llatened  with  Intereat  all  after- 
noon to  the  debate  by  a  number  of  our 
dlatlngulahed  colleagues  who  have  par- 
ticipated In  thia  tnaue  over  the  laat  few 
montha. 

One  of  the  statetuents  that  seems  to 
me  that  kind  of  hangs  out  there  un- 
contested is  the  oft  repeated  state- 
ment that  somehow  campaign  spend- 
ing la  bad.  Everybody  seems  to  think 
that  spending  on  campaigns  is  bad. 

As  my  colleague  from  Oregon  point- 
ed out,  we  spend  more  on  advertising 
pet  food  In  this  country  than  we  do  on 
oampaigT^  We  spend  more  on  an 
awful  lot  of  things  than  we  do  on  cam- 
paigns. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is,  of 
course,  where  does  that  money  come 
from?  It  is  a  measure  of  participation 
because  the  1974  law  preacrlbea  rather 
severe  limits,  not  to  exceed  $1,000  In 
the  primary  and  not  to  exceed  $1,000 


In  the  general  election  for  Individuals 
and  for  political  action  committees 
$8,000  In  the  primary  and  $8,000  in  the 
geimal.  although  the  typical  PAC 
glvea  about  $1,000. 

So.  clearly  thia  money  Is  being  gen- 
erated from  a  broad  base  of  folks  out 
aeroaa  America  and  most  particularly 
InourStatea. 

Is  that  bad?  I  think  It  is  good.  The 
current  syston  encourages  broad- 
baaed  participation. 

My  senior  colleague  from  Kentucky 
referred  in  his  opening  remarks  to  the 
gubernatorial  primary  of  his  party  in 
my  State  last  Tuesday  and  he  said 
there  was  some  $12  million  spent  In 
that  race  and  the  Implication  was  that 
somehow  that  was  obacene  or  inappro- 
priate. 

I  might  interpret  for  my  colleagues 
what  happened  in  Kentucky  a  week 
ago.  We  had  five  credible  candidates 
for  Governor,  we  had  five  credible  can- 
dldatea  for  Lieutenant  Oovemor.  and 
two  credible  candidates  for  attorney 
general,  each  of  whom  had  a  heck  of  a 
lot  of  supporters,  each  of  whom  did  an 
outstanding  fundralsing  job.  And  the 
reason  there  was  a  lot  of  money  spent 
In  Kentucky  a  week  ago  was  because 
we  had  real  competition— real  competi- 
tion; people  out  there,  the  gladiators 
in  the  ring  going  for  the  prise  and  at- 
tracting a  broad  base  of  support  in  the 
prooeas.  That  is  not  bad.  That  is  good. 

The  reason  more  and  more  money  is 
being  spent  in  campaigns  Is  because 
more  and  more  is  being  raised.  And. 
under  our  law,  in  order  to  raise  a  lot  of 
money,  you  have  got  to  go  to  a  lot  of 
folks,  a  lot  of  people,  a  lot  of  partici- 
pants. And  that  is  what  is  happening 
In  politics  in  America  today.  A  whole 
lot  of  people  are  participating.  They 
are  contributing.  They  are  speaking 
up.  They  are  saying,  "I  am  for  Bob  or 
Bill  or  Joe."  And  that  is  not  bad.  That 
is  good. 

S.  2  purports  to  take  the  people  out 
of  the  process  and  put  the  Govern- 
ment In  the  driver's  seat;  let  the  tax- 
payers pick  up  the  tab  on  an  involun- 
tary basis  to  fund  the  races.  Now,  let 
us  make  sure  they  cannot  express 
themselves  too  well.  We  will  have  a 
limit  on  what  can  be  spent. 

Well,  that  will  certainly  make  sure 
almost  no  Incimibent  ever  loses.  Is 
that  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Repub- 
lic? I  think  not.  It  is  not  our  responsi- 
bility here  in  this  body  to  ensure  our 
re-elections. 

We  ought  to  get  back  to  the  basic  re- 
forms that  were  exemplified  in  the 
1974  law.  And  the  notions  were  not 
complicated.  There  would  be  a  limit  on 
contributions  and  there  would  be  full 
dlaclosure.  We  could  not  be  influenced 
to  any  great  degree  by  any  Individual 
contributor  because  they  could  not 
give  us  very  much.  And.  second,  we 
would  have  to  report  it.  So,  if  our  op- 
ponent thought  it  was  Inappropriate 
that   we   got   a  contribution   from   a 


given  political  action  committee  or  In- 
dividual, they  would  feel  free  to  make 
an  issue  of  it  In  the  campaign. 

Second,  there  is  the  widespread 
notion  that  somehow  before  the  last 
10  years  or  so  there  was  not  much 
money  spent  in  politics.  I  listened  with 
great  Intereat  to  the  dlatlngulahed  ma- 
jority leader,  whoae  State  is  adjacent 
to  mine.  And  legend  has  it  that  In  the 
moimtalns  of  West  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky there  were  a  variety  of  devices 
used  over  the  years  on  election  day. 
Some  said  there  was  cash  handed  out; 
some  said  there  were  half-pints  of 
whiskey  handed  out  in  those  dry  coun- 
ties In  the  hills. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  alwajrs  been 
a  lot  of  money  spent  in  politics.  Will 
Rogers  said  50  years  ago  that  it  takes 
a  lot  of  money  even  to  get  beat  with. 
What  is  different?  What  is  different  is 
we  know  what  Is  being  spent  and  we 
know  where  it  is  coming  from.  Should 
we  discourage  that?  Absolutely  not. 

The  majority  leader  expressed  some 
frustration  over  the  time  involved  in 
raising  money.  Of  course,  it  could  be  a 
time-consuming  process,  particularly  If 
one  procrastinates.  If  one  puts  it  off 
until  the  last  minute,  as  in  a  lawyer 
preparing  a  case  or  as  in  a  reporter 
waiting  for  the  deadline  to  file  a  story, 
it  can  become  a  rather  onerous  task.  If 
one  chooses  to  prepare  well,  to  do 
things  all  along  the  way,  whether  he  is 
a  challenger  or  incumbent,  of  course, 
he  can  raise  enough  money  to  compete 
effectively.  But  that  is  our  own  deci- 
sion. It  is  our  own  decision.  It  need  not 
be  all  that  time  consuming. 

Second,  you  could  deal  with  the  time 
problem  by  raising  the  limits  on  what 
individuals  can  contribute.  But  that 
would  not  be  good  public  policy.  It  did 
not  take  much  time  in  the  old  days. 
Go  out  and  get  $100,000  from  a  fat  cat 
It  does  not  take  much  time  at  all.  It 
takes  you  a  while,  with  limits  and 
some  discretion  with  disclosure,  In 
order  to  put  it  together. 

I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  easy  to 
nm  for  public  office.  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  difficult.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  to  go  out  and  work  and  get  sup- 
port and  raise  money.  Not>ody  handed 
us  these  jobs.  And  we  ought  not  to 
make  it  any  tougher  for  somebody  to 
take  it  away  from  us.  That  is  not 
reform.  That  is  a  step  backward. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon,  Senator  Packwood.  and  I  In- 
troduced yesterday  a  measure  that  we 
think  is  real  reform.  Our  colleague 
from  Arizona  was  there  when  we  an- 
nounced the  bill  and  is  1  of  the  14  co- 
sponsors. 

I  think  a  lot  of  us  In  this  body  would 
like  to  see  real  reform.  The  question 
is:  What  adds  up  to  real  reform?  We 
have  heard  a  lot  of  discussion  from 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
others  about  the  evil  Influence  of  i>o- 
litical  action  committees.  Of  courae. 


my  friend  from  Oklahoma's  bUl  does 
not  do  much  about  political  action 
committees.  They  can  stUl  contribute 
exactly  as  much  as  they  can  contrib- 
ute now;  that  is,  $5,000  in  the  primary 
and,  in  the  general,  to  the  extent  that 
that  helps  qualify  the  campaign  for 
the  public  match  out  of  the  Treasury- 
If  PAC's  are  a  problem.  If  PAC's  are 
perceived  to  have  too  much  Influence 
on  those  who  are  seeking  public  office, 
then  I  would  suggest  we  simply  elimi- 
nate PAC  contributions  to  candidates. 
And  that  is  what  the  McConnell-Pack- 
wood  bill  would  do.  It  would  say  to  po- 
litical action  committee,  "Tou  go 
ahead  and  do  your  thing.  Tou  contrib- 
ute to  the  party  of  your  choice  or,  yes, 
you  can  even  make  an  Independent  ex- 
penditure if  you  choose  to.  But  when 
It  comes  to  a  candidate  for  office,  you 
give  aero." 

So,  if  we  are  interested  In  this  body 
In  doing  something  about  campaign 
reform— and  I  will  bet  you,  if  you  ask 
any  Senator  in  this  body.  "When  you 
ask  your  constituents  about  campaign 
reform  what  do  they  think  about?"  I 
will  bet  you  what  they  think  about  is 
PAC's.  They  are  not  thinking  about 
taking  the  money  out  of  the  Treasury. 
We  tripled  the  national  debt  in  the 
last  10  years.  They  do  not  want  us  to 
take  anything  else  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury, particularly  to  finance  our  races. 
When  the  people  out  there  are  think- 
ing about  campaign  reform,  they  are 
thinking  about  PAC's  because,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  the  perception  is  that 
PAC's  have  too  much  influence 
around  here. 

And  so  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
I  say,  "OK,  if  that  is  the  perception, 
let's  just  take  the  PAC's  out  of  the 
game.  And  in  races  for  Federal  office, 
let's  have  the  PAC's  give  nothing." 

So  If  Senators  in  this  body  are  will- 
ing to  go  for  true  reform,  then  we  sug- 
gest a  provision  that  zeros  PAC  contri- 
butions to  candidates. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska,  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
referred  to  the  soft  money  problem.  If 
there  is  a  scandal  out  there  in  the  land 
today,  Bir.  President,  it  is  the  soft 
money  problem.  And  that  is  the  gap, 
the  loophole  in  the  1974  law  through 
which  the  truck  is  being  driven.  Under 
our  current  system  unlimited  and 
untold  amounts  of  money  can  be  spent 
on  voter  registration,  or  turnout,  or 
telephone  banks,  and  we  will  never 
know  about  it.  No  one  will  ever  know. 
The  McConnell-Packwood  bill  requires 
full  disclosure  of  soft  money  contribu- 
tions. 

If  there  is  another  scandal  out  there 
in  the  system  today  it  was  created  not 
so  much  by  the  Congress  but  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  that  is  the  ques- 
tion of  Independent  expenditures.  The 
Court  in  Buckley  against  Valeo  said 
you  cannot  tell  somebody  they  cannot 
come  into  a  race  and  spend  all  of  their 
money  if  they  want  to  to  influence  the 
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outcome  of  an  election.  Tou  cannot 
constitutionally  solve  that  problem, 
Mr.  President,  but  there  are  some 
things  you  can  do  about  independent 
expenditures.  And  the  bill  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  I  are  recommending 
would  require  that  there  be  full  disclo- 
sure of  Independent  expenditures  in 
excess  of  $10,000. 

Not  only  that,  it  would  require  the 
independent  spender  to  notify  the  can- 
didates in  the  election  of  the  content 
of  those  commercials.  And  also  in  the 
television  commercials  it  would  re- 
quire the  source  of  the  commercial  to 
be  identified  throughout  the  commer- 
cial, so  that  the  people  out  there  in 
the  States  being  influenced  by  the  in- 
dependent expenditure  could  know 
frtnn  whence  the  money  came.  That  is 
about  as  far  as  you  can  go  constitu- 
tionally, Mr.  President,  in  the  area  of 
independent  expenditures. 

The  other  big  gap  created  by  Buck- 
ley against  Valeo  was  the  so-caUed  mil- 
lionaire's loophole.  There  are  some 
Members  of  this  body  in  both  parties 
who  have  benefited  substantially  from 
the  fact  that  they  either  were  success- 
ful in  owning  or  lucky  enough  to  in- 
herit a  large  amount  of  money. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  in  that 
case  that  it  would  be  imconstitutlonal, 
by  law.  to  restrict  what  any  of  us  could 
put  into  our  own  races  for  public 
office,  but  anyone  else,  "I  can  only 
give  $1,000."  to  myself  "I  can  give  ev- 
erything I  have." 

We  cannot  constitutionally  cure  that 
problem,  but  our  colleague  from  New 
Mexico,  Senator  Domxhici,  has  an  in- 
teresting proposal  which  we  have  in- 
corporated into  the  McConnell-Pack- 
wood bill.  It  simply  states  as  follows: 
That  If  you  are,  Mr.  President,  going 
to  put  a  quarter  million  dollars  or 
more  of  your  own  money  into  the  race 
you  have  to  notify  the  FEC  and  there- 
by your  opponent.  When  that  notifica- 
tion occurs,  then  your  opponent  would 
be  able  to  solicit  contributions  from 
individuals  up  to  $10,000  per  person. 

It  would  not  entirely  solve  the  mil- 
lionaire's loophole  problem  but  it 
would  go  a  step  in  that  direction,  so 
that  no  longer  would  an  individual  of 
great  wealth  be  able  to  go  out  and  pur- 
chase the  campaign  and  have  his  op- 
ponents stuck  with  the  $1,000  per  elec- 
tion letter. 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  reforms  that 
cry  out  to  be  made.  If  PAC's  are  the 
problem,  Mr.  President,  then  let  us 
zero  PAC's  to  Federal  elections.  If  soft 
money  is  a  problem,  Mr.  President, 
then  let  us  require  its  disclosure.  If  in- 
dependent expenditures  are  a  prob- 
lem, then  let  us  disclose  those  to  the 
extent  that  we  are  constitutionally 
able.  If  the  pim:hase  of  office  by  mil- 
lionaires is  a  problem,  then  let  us  try 
to  even  the  playing  field  a  little  bit  by 
giving  some  opportunities  to  the  oppo- 
nent to  get  more  money  from  individ- 
ual contributors. 


In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say,  at  the  risk  of  being  redundant 
spending  on  political  campaigns  is  not 
bad.  It  Is  good.  It  represents  participa- 
tion. It  represents  expression.  It  repre- 
sents support.  Show  me  a  race  in 
which  spending  Is  low  and  I  will  show 
you  a  race  in  which  there  is  not  much 
conuietltion. 

My  good  friend  from  Oklahoma  ben- 
efited from  that  the  last  time  he  ran. 
As  a  result  of  his  good  worii  and  early 
fundralsing,  which  he  is  in  some  re- 
spects decxylng  today,  his  opponent 
was  able  to  raise  and  spend  only 
$31,000.  I  hope  to  have  good  fortune 
someday  down  the  road. 

But  spending  comes  about  when 
there  is  real  competition  and  when 
there  is  broad  support  from  a  lot  of  in- 
dividuals out  there.  We  should  not  be 
discouraging  that  we  ought  to  be  en- 
couraging participation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  I  believe  that  our  option  is 
much  more  desirable  from  a  whole  var 
riety  of  points  of  view  than  S.  2,  and 
we  hope,  as  this  extended  debate  goes 
on,  that  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
to  see  If  there  are  some  provisions  of 
our  bill  that  might  be  agreed  to  on  the 
other  side  because  for  campaign 
reform  to  become  law,  as  we  would  all 
like  to  see  it  become  law,  it  has  to  be 
mutually  beneficial. 

It  is  not  our  job  here  to  try  to  nail 
the  other  side  in  dealing  with  the 
rules  of  the  game.  The  rules  of  the 
game  should  be  structured  in  such  a 
way  that  both  sides  can  compete  on 
equal  footing.  That  would  add  up  to 
true  reform,  and  true  campaign 
reform.  Mr.  President,  is  what  I  hope 
will  come  of  the  debate  over  the  next 
few  dajrs. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President  I  first 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
Senators  McCommx  and  Packwood 
for  the  hundreds  of  hours  they  have 
spent  trying  to  come  up  with  a  com- 
promise proposal  for  campaign  finance 
reform,  which  we  aD  agree  Is  a  crying 
need  in  this  country  if  we  are  going  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  electoral  process. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  99- 
predation  to  my  colleague  and  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  Senator 
BoRKH.  for  not  only  his  devoted  him- 
dreds  of  hours,  but  years  on  this 
effort.  In  conjimction  with  my  prede- 
cessor. Senator  Goldwater,  he  has 
worked  very  hard  and  in  a  dedicated 
fashion  on  this  issue. 

I  also  have  serious  concerns.  I  just 
finished  a  political  campaign  of  my 
own.  which  probably  cost  more  than  It 
probably  should  have,  as  all  political 
r^mpnignii  have  in  recent  years,  as  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  pointed 
out  in  a  very  graphic  fashion. 
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Let  me  my,  however,  that  I  think 
there  are  two  tauee  here  upon  which 
thta  entire  debate  will  revolve.  One  Is 
the  iMiM  of  political  action  oommlt- 
tM«  and  the  other  ta  the  iMue  of 
public  flnandnc.  I  believe  there  U 
oommon  grouod.  in  fact  near  acree- 
ment.  on  many  of  the  other  aipecte  on 
the  Boren  bill  and  the  McConnell- 
Paekwood  bill,  but  I  believe  we  are  atlll 
a  lone  way  from  each  other  on  the 
role  of  the  poMtloal  action  committees 
and  on  the  role  of  public  financing. 

Before  I  tet  Into  thoae  two  Item*.  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  the  elo- 
quent speech  made  by  the  majority 
leader  a  few  moments  ago.  He  said 
there  were  Senators  who  missed  votes 
on  Monday  and  missed  votes  on  Friday 
because  they  were  out  fundralslng. 

I  object  to  that  charaoterintlon. 
Many  of  us  in  the  West  think  that  the 
best  way  to  represent  the  people  in 
our  States  is  to  be  with  them  as  much 
as  possible.  Thoae  who  live  with  and 
fimnmunlfnt^  with  the  people  they 
represent  oo  a  regular  basis  are  best 
able  to  represent  them  here  In  Wash- 
tngton.  In  fact,  there  is  the  case  made 
by  many  of  my  constituents  that  too 
many  representatives  go  to  Washing- 
ton and  live  in  the  artificial  atmos- 
phere that  exists  around  here  and  do 
not  return  hcxne  and  are  not.  there- 
fore, sensitive  to  the  cares,  concerns 
and  issues  that  affect  the  people  of 
their  State. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  majority 
leader's  statement  about  Mondays  and 
Fridays.  I  would  hope  that  he  under- 
stands that  numy  of  us  who  represent 
Western  States  feel  a  compelling  need 
to  be  back  with  the  people  we  repre- 
sent, including  getting  their  views  on 
ffMinp«.iyn  financing  and  the  ills  that 
exist. 

Recently,  in  connection  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Boren  campaign  bill, 
various  oonsxmier  groups  wrote  to 
people  all  over  the  country— many  of 
them  in  my  State— and  provoked  quite 
a  response.  I  got  quite  a  few  letters, 
quite  a  few  hundred  letters,  saying. 
"Please.  Senator  McCaoi.  support  8. 

a." 

I  can  fully  understand  and  appreci- 
ate their  views.  But  the  American 
people,  or  at  least  the  people  who 
wrote  to  me.  Mr.  President,  have  been 
deceived  because  they  believe  that  S.  2 
does  away  with  political  action  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  Just  like  to 
read,  if  I  could,  a  couple  of  letters  that 
I  have  received: 

Dbah  Skhatos  ICcCAnr  Plesae  vote  for  leg- 
IslaUoa  8.  3.  How  can  we  hope  for  a  morsl 
■odcty  when  corruption  starta  with  our 
1— dew  taking  money  from  troupa  having 
only  their  own  best  Interest*  at  heart? 

Sbiatok  McCam:  Pleaae  vote  for  S.  2.  Let 
ua  all  stop  the  corruption  and  abuse  associ- 
ated with  the  present  special  Interest  politi- 
cal action  oommittees'  contributions  In  po- 
Utlcal  campalsns. 


Daas  8B«A*oa  MoCanr.  Ftsaae  support  8. 
i.  Put  tatsgrtty  back  in  the  •IscUon  proc«ias 
W«  oMd  sovammspt  of  the  poopla.  not  gov- 
•mnMnt  of  the  PACs. 

On  and  on. 

The  American  people,  or  at  least  the 
majority  of  those  writing  to  me.  be- 
lieve that  the  Boren  bill  does  away 
with  PACa  But.  indeed,  that  is  not 
the  case.  In  fact,  up  to  30  percent, 
under  the  Boren  bill,  as  I  understand 
it,  of  «^»«p*igTi  contributions  can  still 
be  made  by  those  in  political  action 
committees. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  distinguished 
and  Indeed  outstanding  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  that  we  join  together  and 
do  away  with  political  action  commit- 
tee individual  contributions,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  will  remove  the  single  most 
sggravatlng  and  concerning  aspect  of 
campaign  financing  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  today. 

Are  the  American  people  concerned 
about  too  much  money  being  spent? 
Tes.  Are  they  concerned  about  so- 
called  soft  monejr?  Tes.  Are  they  con- 
cerned about  people  who  are  very 
wealthy  who  can  afford  to  finance 
their  own  campaigns?  Tes. 

But  what  is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant issue  as  far  as  the  American 
people  are  concerned?  Mr.  President.  I 
would  suggest  it  is  the  role  of  political 
action  committees.  They  t>elieve  that 
it  distorts  the  political  process  as  far 
as  the  elections  are  concerned,  and 
they  believe  that  the  Influence  of  so- 
called  special  interests  is  corrupting  to 
the  legislative  process  as  far  as  repre- 
sentation is  concerned. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues,  and  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Oklaho- 
ma, to  carefully  look  at  an  amendment 
that  will  come  from  me  at  some  time 
or  another  to  do  away  with  political 
action  committees  as  far  as  contribu- 
tions are  concerned. 

Let  me  also  now  talk  a  little  bit 
about  the  issue  of  public  financing. 
My  colleague  from  Oklahoma  said  a 
scandalous  amount  of  money  is  being 
spent  on  political  campaigns.  I  suggest 
that  it  is  scandalous  to  ask  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  to  bear  an  additional 
burden  of  somewhere  between  1350 
million  a  year  and  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  to  finance  political  cam- 
paigns. 

Why  do  I  use  that  number.  Mr. 
President?  Because  I  think  we  know 
full  well  that,  if  there  is  to  be  pubUc 
financing  of  Senate  campaigns,  there 
will  also  be  public  flnarKing  of  House 
campaigns.  According  to  the  numbers 
I  have  read,  it  will  come  to  somewhere 
around  $350  million  a  year  to  a  half 
billion  dollars  a  year,  every  2-year 
cycle.  In  these  days,  when  we  are  run- 
niing  multltrillion  dollar  deficits,  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  of  deficits 
annually,  we  are  going  to  ask  the 
American  people.  Mr.  President,  to 
devote  more  of  their  tax  dollars  to  fi- 


nance campaigns?  I  think  that  is  a 
lltUe  bit  much. 

Let  me  also  say  that  it  is  important 
now  for  us  to  appreciate  what  public 
financing  has  done  to  Presidential 
r^mp*igT>a  One  of  the  intentions  of 
this  bill,  and  of  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign financing  law.  was  to  prevent 
frivolous  candidates  from  being  able  to 
be  eligible  for  public  fxmds.  We  were 
not  suooeasful  in  that  effort  in  the  last 
'•*"!P*<g"  cycle  in  the  Presidential 
/»«t»ip«ijw  lifr.  President.  Mr.  La- 
Rouche,  who.  I  believe,  most  Ameri- 
cans think  was  not  a  serious  candidate 
for  President  of  the  United  States,  was 
able  to  t>ecome  eligible  for  public 
fluids— taxpayers'  dollars— to  finance 
his  campaign.  I  believe  from  my  read- 
ing of  the  standards  of  eligibility  in 
this  law  that  we  will  not  be  able  to 
prevent  a  clever  candidate  from  rais- 
ing the  minimum  amount  of  money  in 
order  to  quality  for  public  fiiumcing. 

At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  want  to 
devise  a  system  which  only  allows 
party  candidates  from  the  two  major 
parties.  There  have  been  in  the  past 
history  of  this  Nation  parties,  includ- 
ing my  own.  that  arose  and  came  into 
promlnetMse  long  after  our  independ- 
ence. There  is  a  poasibility  of  that 
happening  in  the  future.  If  that  does 
happen,  we  do  not  want  to  prevent  it 
from  happening  by  having  too  strin- 
gent regulations  concerning  eligibility 
for  campaign  f inanciitg. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  oft-repeat- 
ed phrases  that  we  will  hear  during 
this  entire  debate  is,  we  want  to  put 
the  challenger  and  the  inciunbent  on  a 
"level  playing  field."  We  must  put  the 
challenger  and  the  Incumbent  on  a 
level  plajrlng  field.  I  agree  with  that. 
Fairness  and  the  American  way  of  life 
demand  that.  But  If  we  are  going  to 
put  the  challenger  on  a  level  playing 
field,  where  in  this  bill  or  in  any  other 
legislation  likely  to  be  passed  by  both 
bodies  is  the  restriction  on  the  number 
of  trips  home  that  an  incumbent  can 
make  when  he  is  up  for  reelection? 
Where  Is  stricter  restriction  on  the 
mass  mailings  that  have  a  tendency  to 
go  out,  which  cost  millions  of  dollars 
In  taxpayers'  money  and  seem  to  pour 
out  in  much  greater  quantity  before 
election  time? 

Where  are  the  restrictions  which 
would  give  the  challenger  a  level  play- 
ing field,  which  he  or  she  can  simply 
not  attain  if  lx>th  the  incumbent  and 
challenger  are  restrained  by  the  same 
spending  limit? 

Mr.  President,  some  people,  a  little 
more  sarcastic  than  I.  have  called  this 
the  "Incumbent  Protection  Act  of 
1987."  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  author  of  this  bill.  In 
fact,  I  believe  the  intentions  of  the 
author  of  this  bill  are  of  the  highest 
order.  It  is  clear  that  Lf  we  are  going  to 
allow  the  inctunbent  to  have  the  enor- 
mous advantages  he  has.  ranging  from 


access  to  media,  to  phones,  to  travel, 
we  are  not  giving  the  challenger  an 
equivalent  opportimlty  to  realize  his 
or  her  ambitl<m  of  serving  this  Nation 
in  public  office. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  hopeful  of 
here,  ss  we  begin  this  debate  which 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oregon  has  stated,  as  well  as  my  col- 
league from  Alaska,  may  be  long  and 
drawn  out.  I  hope  we  can  come  togeth- 
er on  common  ground  here.  There  is 
great  commoiudlty.  We  share  the  same 
goal.  As  opposed  to  many  pieces  of  leg- 
islation before  this  body,  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
there  should  be  legislation  or  not.  I 
think  there  is  unanimous  agreement 
that  there  should  l>e  some  kind  of 
campaign  reform. 

Let  us  come  together.  Let  us  agree 
that  there  are  areas  of  disagreement. 
And  let  us  also  imderstand  that,  it  the 
majority  eventually  rules  and  passes 
this  bill  on  a  partisan  basis,  then  the 
chances  of  a  veto  by  the  President  and 
of  that  veto  being  sustained  are  excel- 
lent. We  will  then  have  wasted  the 
time  and  energy  and  effort  of  many 
important  people  in  this  body. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Oklahoma  that  I  thank 
him  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  cam- 
paign reform.  He  has  been  a  leader 
and  a  person  who  is  listened  to 
throughout  this  Nation,  not  only  on 
this  issue  but  many  others.  We  appre- 
ciate It. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the  ef- 
forts of  my  colleagues  from  Oregon 
and  Kentucky  and  I  hope  that,  togeth- 
er, we  can  come  to  an  agreement 
which  will  give  the  American  people 
what  they  deserve.  That  is  a  fair  and 
honest  electoral  process. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona for  the  very  gracious  comment  he 
Just  made.  I  say  to  him  I  am  involved 
in  this  cause  not  for  any  partisan  po- 
litical reason  but  because  of  my  con- 
cern about  what  is  happening  to  the 
election  process  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  Demo- 
cratic problem,  this  is  not  a  Republi- 
can problem;  this  is  an  American  prob- 
lem. We  are  all  called  upon,  no  matter 
which  side  of  this  aisle  on  which  we 
may  be  sitting,  to  safeguard  the  consti- 
tutional process  of  the  United  States, 
to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  this 
system.  This  Senator  has  to  say,  in  all 
good  conscience,  that  I  do  not  think 
we  can  adequately  safeguard  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  system  and  sit  back  and 
allow  the  cost  of  campaigns,  the  cost 
of  nmning  for  office,  to  continue  to  es- 
calate during  the  next  decade  at  the 
rate  at  which  it  has  escalated  during 
the  last  decade. 

I  cannot  feel,  I  cannot  look  into  the 
eyes  of  those  high  school  seniors  I 
mentioned  in  my  opening  remarks, 
who  expressed  a  deep  interest  in  the 


problems  of  this  country  and  a  great 
desire,  in  the  American  tradition,  as 
all  of  us  have  felt  it  who  serve  in  this 
body,  to  make  some  kind  of  contribu- 
tion to  the  solving  of  the  problems  of 
this  coimtry  and  to  give  something  of 
themselves  so  they  can  pass  on  an  en- 
hanced heritage  in  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

Public  service  is  a  high  and  honora- 
ble call.  I  think  all  of  us  who  serve  in 
this  body  feel  that  very,  very  deeply. 
We  are  not  here  because  we  desire  to 
achieve  some  great  material  success.  If 
that  were  the  case,  we  would  choose 
other  occupations.  I  do  not  believe  we 
look  at  serving  in  the  U.S.  Senate  as 
merely  a  job  or  merely  an  occupation 
or  merely  some  kind  of  commercial  en- 
terprise. We  look  at  this  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  render  service  to  our  coun- 
try. 

When  those  young  people  raised 
their  hands  and  said.  "I  hope  to  have 
an  opportunity  some  day  to  serve  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  myself."  that  is  the 
Idnd  of  commitment  and  interest  that 
I  think  warms  the  hearts  of  all  of  us. 
We  see  in  the  views  of  the  next  gen- 
eration that  same  kind  of  commitment 
and  that  same  kind  of  concern  about 
this  country  that  previous  generations 
have  felt,  and  it  makes  us  feel  good 
about  the  future.  Then,  you  have  to 
turn  around  and  look  those  same 
young  people  in  the  eyes  and  say  to 
them  that  at  the  rate  we  are  going,  if 
they  want  to  run  for  the  U.S.  Seiuite, 
by  the  time  they  are  old  enough  to 
nm,  if  we  just  keep  increasing  the 
campaign  spending  at  the  current 
rate,  it  is  going  to  cost  $15  million  to 
run  in  12  years  in  an  average-size 
State.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  say 
that  we  are  being  true  to  our  responsi- 
bility to  safeguard  the  election  process 
or  an  opportunity  for  those  who  want 
to  render  service  to  their  country  to 
render  such  service,  or  for  the  average 
citizen  of  this  country  to  fully  partici- 
pate in  the  political  process. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  will  yield  at  a  later 
time. 

So  that  is  why  the  proposal  that  we 
have  put  forward  is  not  meant  to  be  a 
partisan  proposal.  I-.have  heard  some 
of  my  colleagues  indicate  that  they  do 
not  see  anything  wrong  with  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  being  spent, 
they  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  it 
if  it  Just  kept  on  growing  and  growing 
and  growing.  They  regard  that  that  is 
a  wholesome  influence.  I  Just  have  to 
say  that  is  the  issue,  that  is  the  princi- 
pal issue:  Should  we  reform  the  cam- 
paign process  to  try  to  stop  the  ever 
escalating  amount  of  money  that  is 
being  spent  in  campaigns?  Should  we 
do  something  about  it?  Is  it  good  for 
the  country?  Would  It  be  good  for  the 
country  if  the  cost  of  campaigns  for 
the  Senate  went  to  $15  million?  Was  it 
good  for  the  country  when  it  went 


from  $600,000  to  $3  million  in  the  last 
decade?  Has  it  Increased  the  amount 
of  Ume  and  attention  and  dedication 
that  the  Members  of  this  body  can 
have  toward  solving  the  problems 
which  we  face?  Has  the  increasing  cost 
of  campaigns  given  us  more  Ume  to 
work  on  the  problems  of  the  country? 
No.  Has  the  increasing  cost  of  cam- 
paigns given  us  a  greater  opportunity 
to  go  back  to  the  people  in  cur  horns 
States  and  spend  time  with  them  so 
that  we  can  understand  their  prob- 
lems, so  that  we  can  listen  to  them,  so 
that  we  can  walk  the  main  streets  in 
our  States?  We  all  know  the  answer  to 
that  questloiL 

I  talked  to  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
the  other  day  who  said. 

You  know,  I  sat  down  and  I  totaled  it  up.  I 
figured  out  that  over  the  last  couple  of 
years  I  had  to  spend  38  days  in  other  States 
other  tlian  my  own  raising  money.  Why? 
Because  with  the  huge  costs  of  campaigning 
I  cannot  raise  $3  million  in  my  small  State 
where  income  levels  are  not  very  higli:  I 
have  had  to  go  to  other  places,  and  so  I 
have  spent  38  days  in  New  York,  in  Boston. 
in  Miami,  in  Dallas,  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
other  places  around  this  country  raising 
money. 

He  said. 

Those  are  38  days  I  could  have  spent  talk- 
ing to  the  average  people  in  my  State  under- 
standing the  problems  of  the  rank  and  file 
citizens  of  this  country. 

What  a  shame.  What  a  tragedy. 

The  Senator  from  Kentudcy  said. 

Well,  it  is  poor  planning  if  you  spend  a  lot 
of  time  ratsing  money.  If  you  started  early 
enough  and  spaced  it  out.  why.  that  would 
solve  the  whole  problem. 

I  guess  I  Just  happen  to  disagree 
with  that.  When  I  hear  colleagues  say. 
"I  had  to  have  my  first  fimdraiser 
before  I  even  cast  my  first  vote,  before 
I  was  even  sworn  in  as  a  Member  of 
this  U.S.  Senate."  I  caimot  believe  in 
my  heart  that  that  is  good  for  this 
country  and  good  for  the  political 
process.  "Before  I  made  my  maiden 
speech  on  the  floor  I  made  my  maiden 
speech  at  a  Washington  special  inter- 
est fundraiser."  is  that  good  for  the 
United  States  of  America?  If  there  are 
those  in  this  body  who  think  that  Is 
good.  I  simply  have  to  say  I  disagree 
with  that.  And  there  are  those  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  disagree. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  fact 
that  a  man  for  whom  I  have  had  great 
admiration  all  of  my  adult  life,  who 
happens  to  be  a  Republican.  Joined 
with  me  last  year  in  introducing  a  bill 
to  take  the  first  major  step  toward 
campaign  finance  reform.  The  people 
of  his  State  in  the  election  last  year  on 
a  special  State  question  voted  to  adopt 
a  very  similar  proposal  and  they  voted 
to  do  so  by  a  wide  margin.  I  refer  to 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater.  Senator 
Goldwater  wrote  me  a  letter  on  Bdarch 
7  of  this  year  in  regard  to  Senate  bill 
2.  Here  is  what  he  wrote. 
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HaB.OftTia 

VA  anmta.  Wukingtam.  DC. 

Dmr  DttTK  I  bav«  had  a  lood  opportunity 
to  road  your  propoaed  lagtalatlon.  and  frank- 
ly 0«««.  I  like  It  a  UtUe  better  than  what  «e 
put  to  laat  year. 

The  Important  thine  la  to  eliminate'  the 
growtaic.  dreadful  uae  of  money,  money  to 
l«t  elected.  It  la  a  ooatly  procedure,  and  I 
tiiiwfc  any  kind  of  a  Uw  that  would  prohibit, 
or  ttmtt.  ezpandlturaa  on  certain  Itama,  luch 
M  taloTlilon  and  other  advertlalnc.  would  be 
a  boon  to  ereryooe  mnnlnc  for  poUUca. 

Aa  I  att  OB  the  outilde  now.  and  look  back 
at  my  time  of  eampalcninc  I  Blmoat  get  alck 
at  the  amount  of  money  I  had  to  apend  to 
achieve  what  I  did. 

My  beat  wtabea  are  with  you  for  your  auc- 
eaa  In  thla.  I  think  you  are  doing  a  great 
thing  for  our  country. 

Wtth  aU  good  wlahea. 

BAUT  OOLBWATBL 

We  cannot  have  true  reform  without 
■ome  ability  to  limit  spendlnc-  Now. 
much  has  been  said  about  whether  or 
not  scMne  kind  of  limit  on  overall 
gpendlnc  will  favor  incumbents.  I  am 
almost  Incredulous  when  I  hear  this, 
when  we  look  at  the  ctirrent  system. 
The  Senator  fn»n  Kentucky  himself 
said.  "Oh.  we  ought  to  not  think 
ahead,  let  us  not  spend  this  time  all  In 
one  batch  raisins  this  money,  spread  it 
out  over  the  «  years."  That  Is  exactly 
what  happens  now  when  you  have 
f»ainp»^iyn«  that  cost  thls  much.  $3  mil- 
lion, growing  toward  4.  growing  toward 
IS.  The  people  who  are  already  in 
office,  who  are  In  the  Senate  know 
from  the  first  day  they  arrive  that 
they  are  very  likely  to  nm  for  reelec- 
tion and  so  they  start  raising  money 
right  then,  on  the  very  first  day.  The 
challenger,  sitting  back  in  the  home 
State,  he  or  she  does  not  know  6  years 
ahead  that  they  are  going  to  run  for 
the  Senate.  They  probably  do  not 
know  4  years  ahead.  At  most  they 
might  know  a  year  or  two  ahead.  They 
are  probably  still  being  convinced  to 
run.  urged  to  run;  they  are  testing  the 
water.  And  so  they  have  to  get  in- 
volved and  do  their  fundraising  more 
or  less  at  the  last  minute,  in  the  last 
year,  perhaps  in  the  last  2  years, 
whereas  the  incumbent,  when  you 
have  costly  campaigns,  when  you  have 
huge  amounts  of  money  being  spent, 
obviously  is  favored  under  the  ciurent 
sjrstem  by  having  all  of  this  time  to  do 
advance  planning,  to  set  up  computers, 
to  do  all  sorts  of  direct  mall.  We  have 
heard  about  the  small  contributions, 
the  average  size  of  a  contribution.  We 
have  not  heard  about  the  up-front 
money  that  it  takes  to  set  up  a  system, 
a  computerized  mailing  system  to  do 
that,  how  much  money  was  spent  by 
the  various  parties  and  others  to  do 
that  over  the  long  run. 

In  addition,  what  about  the  status 
quo?  You  talk  about  an  incumbent's 
protection  plan.  Where  is  this  PAC 
money  going?  Where  did  the  $140  mil- 
lion of  PAC  contributions  go?  Did  they 
go  to  challengers,   to  open   up  the 


system,  to  give  them  a  chance  to  run? 
No.  Eighty  percent— eighty  percent— 
went  to  incumbents. 

Now.  I  think  we  need  to  be  pretty 
careful  about  looking  at  the  fine  print 
of  any  particular  prtq^osal  that  has 
been  introduced.  My  good  friend  from 
Oregon  has  indicated  that  he  has  mis- 
givings about  some  of  the  portitxis  of 
the  bill  in  which  I  have  been  joined  by 
47  Senators— in  addition  to  thoae  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  Senator  CBAm 
and  Senator  STAryoao  as  well  have 
joined  in  sponsoring  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation. There  may  be  some  things  that 
need  to  be  changed  along  the  way. 
This  Senator  did  not  come  here  today 
to  say  I  introduce  this  bill  with  a 
closed  mind.  This  Senator  did  not 
ccme  here  today  to  play  party  politics. 
I  think  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  know  my  record  In 
that  regard.  Virtually  every  voting 
analysis  made  of  the  X3B.  Senate  since 
I  have  been  here  has  rated  me  in  that 
block  of  8  or  10  or  12  Senators  who 
tend  to  vote  most  independently  in 
both  parties  in  terms  of  not  necessari- 
ly following  a  party  line. 

I  try  conscientiously  to  do  what  I 
think  is  right  for  the  country.  I  do  not 
question  the  motives  of  those  on  the 
other  side.  But  I  have  to  say.  and  I 
hope  they  hear  me  because  this  has 
been  called  a  plot  introduced  for  some 
partisan  reason,  there  is  no  hidden 
plot.  There  is  no  partisan  reason  on 
the  part  of  this  Senator.  There  is  a 
sincere  desire  to  do  something  for  this 
country.  I  see  a  trend  underway  that  is 
going  to  destroy  the  democratic  proc- 
ess if  we  do  not  do  something  about  it. 
It  Is  absolutely  eroding  the  Integrity 
of  the  election  process,  and  if  we 
cannot  read  in  the  37  percent  voter 
turnout  in  the  last  election  alienation 
and  deep  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  about  what  is  going 
on  In  our  political  system,  we  have  to 
be  blind  to  what  is  going  on  In  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  our  own  constitu- 
ents. 

It  Is  a  tragedy,  for  this  Government 
does  belong  to  them,  even  those  who 
believe  at  this  point  in  time  that  they 
are  no  longer  going  to  participate  be- 
cause no  one  listens  to  them.  I  believe 
that  every  one  of  the  men  and  women 
who  serve  with  men  In  this  body  share 
that  conviction  with  me. 

We  wish  we  could  find  a  way  to  let 
them  know  that  we  do  care  about 
them,  that  we  are  here  to  try  to  serve 
them,  that  we  do  want  their  participa- 
tion In  the  political  process. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Oregon 
that  he  is  not  going  to  find  this  Sena- 
tor drawing  the  lines  of  battle  on  this 
bill  or  on  amendments  that  are  pro- 
poaed to  this  bill  on  the  basis  of  parti- 
san politics,  and  I  should  not.  In  my 
opinion,  neither  should  any  other  Sen- 
ator on  this  side  of  the  aisle  or  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  try  to  draw  this 
issue  in  partisan  political  terms. 


Something  important  to  this  coun- 
try Is  at  stake,  and  there  is  a  time  for 
what  I  can  only  call  old-fashioned 
statesmanship  to  try  to  deal  with  it. 

If  there  are  problems  with  this  bill 
that  can  be  pointed  out  that  we  can 
deal  with,  whether  the  proposals  come 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle  or  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  this  Senator  is  going 
to  listen  to  them.  This  Senator  is 
going  to  try  to  work  in  a  constructive 
way  to  see  that  we  can  get  some 
progress. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  May  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Certainly.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  David  Boani. 
who  is  a  good  friend  of  mine— and  we 
have  worked  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee for  10  years— I  told  him  I  do  not 
think  this  bill  is  his  biU.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  plot.  I  like  his  bill.  I  like  his 
statements  on  plots.  But  the  Senator 
said  in  his  comments  before  I  made 
the  first  vote,  you  and  others,  before  I 
made  the  first  speech.  I  made  the 
speech  to  a  group  of  public  interest 
people:  Why  do  you  not  put  into  this 
bill  zero  on  PAC's,  getting  rid  of  the 
special  interest  contribution? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
that  he  knows  as  far  as  this  Senator  is 
concerned  that  might  not  give  me  a 
great  problem.  We  are  trying  to  put 
together  here  a  coalition  to  pass  this 
bill.  But  I  must  say  in  all  honesty,  in 
reading  proposals  which  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  Introduced  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  yesterday.  I  find 
that  that  bill  does  not  really  do.  I  do 
not  believe,  what  It  purports  to  do;  be- 
cause. No.  1,  it  still  allows  the  political 
action  committees  to  contribute  to  po- 
litical parties  without  restrictions,  so  it 
does  not  zero  out  PAC's.  It  allows 
PAC's  to  contribute  to  political  par- 
ties. 

The  other  interesting  thing  about  it 
is  that  it  would  allow  PAC's  to  bundle. 

We  know  that  in  the  past  PAC's 
could  give  $5,000  to  a  candidate,  but 
that  under  the  existing  law— which  is 
one  of  the  real  problems  with  the  ex- 
isting law— in  addition  to  giving  $5,000. 
the  PAC  Itself  can  be  the  money-rais- 
ing vehicle  to  go  out  and  raise 
$100,000.  $200,000  more  and  give  it  to 
a  candidate.  So  the  director  of  the 
PAC  cannot  only  say.  "Here's  $5,000." 
The  director  of  the  PAC  can  say,  "And 
generously  I  have  gone  out  and  raised 
from  our  participants  and  supporters 
and  others  $200,000  which  I  am  also 
giving  you,"  for  which,  of  course,  the 
Implication  is  "Our  PAC  should  get 
credit." 

Under  this  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  as 
opposed  to  our  bundling  language— be- 
cause we  under  S.  2  provide  that  if  a 
PAC  raises  money  for  a  candidate,  dis- 
tributes money  to  that  candidate,  it 
counts  against  the  $5,000  limit.  So 
that  stops  it.  But.  as  I  read  this  par- 
ticular provision.  It  simply  says  that  if 


the  PAC  raises  money  from  individ- 
uals, they  have  to  make  the  check  out 
to  the  candidate,  so  they  can  still  go 
out  and  raise  $200,000  through  the 
PAC.  not  give  as  a  PAC  but,  in  es- 
sence, give  as  a  PAC  handler,  and  give 
even  more  than  the  $5,000. 

So  I  would  be  concerned  that  we 
would  need  to  close  that.  and.  again,  I 
am  not  saying  that  is  the  intent.  I 
think  when  we  begin  to  read  all  of 
these  proposals,  we  can  find  problems, 
and  we  can  get  together  perhaps  and 
find  a  way  to  iron  them  out;  but.  in  all 
honesty.  I  find  a  problem  in  the  way 
this  is  now  written. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Will  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma  yield?  That  is  my 
point.  Is  he  suggesting,  then,  that 
quite  possibly  the  basis  for  a  new  bill 
might  he  to  simply  limit  PAC's  alto- 
gether?   I    think   that   is   something 

that 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Including  budget- 
ing. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Yes,  aU  the  way 
around.  Just  get  rid  of  PAC's. 

Mr.  BOREN.  The  Senator  Is  talking 
about  not  allowing  them  to  give  to 
parties. 

Mr.  McCONNELL  They  wiU  simply 
be  out  of  action  and  you  would  put  the 
individuals  back  in  the  driver's  seat. 
Senator  McCaim,  I  Just  might  add, 
cited  some  letters  from  his  constitu- 
tents.  I  think  most  of  us,  when  we 
hear  from  people  on  this  issue— people 
are   talking   about   PAC's   and,   quite 

possibly 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  think  people  are  talk- 
ing about  PAC's.  I  think  they  are  also 
talking  about  total  spending  as  well. 

But  let  me  say  that,  again,  there  are 
47  authors  on  the  legislation  S.  2, 
which  has  been  introduced.  This  is  not 
simply  my  individual  proposal.  This  is 
a  proposal  put  forward  by  47  people 
and  so  this  Senator  has  to  enter  into 
discussions.  Just  as  we  have  said. 

There  cannot  be  a  bill  passed  out 
from  the  U.S.  Senate  on  the  issue  of 
campaign  reform  that  is  the  Boren 
bill,  only  David  Borkw's  bill.  I  cannot 
write  it  in  a  vacuum  as  if  I  were  the 
only  Member  of  the  Senate  and  get  it 
passed.  It  cannot  be  a  Democratic  bill, 
cannot  be  a  Republican  bill. 

I  think  what  we  are  going  to  liave  to 
do  as  we  move  along— frankly.  I  think 
Senate  bill  2  is  a  well  thought-out  pro- 
posal. It  balances  the  committee's  in- 
terests. 

But  as  we  go  along.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  will  listen  to  the  kinds  of 
suggestions  that  are  made  and  what 
we  wiU  have  to  do  to  see  if  we  can  find 
some  consensus  on  these. 

Mr.  McCONNELL  WiU  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma  agree  that  if  the  issue 
here  is  the  Influence  of  special  inter- 
ests, the  best  way  to  get  at  that  would 
be  to  craft  a  bill  that  simply  eliminat- 
ed the  PAC  contributions  altogether 
from  any  source?  Just  eliminate 
PAC's? 


Mr.  "BOREN.  As  I  said.  I  think  one 
of  the  things  we  must  do  is  to  try  to 
restore  the  balance  between  contribu- 
tions by  individual  citizens  at  the 
grassroots,  and  I  think  all  of  us  know 
that  that  is  a  very  healthy  thing.  If 
you  can  get  a  person  to  give  a  dollar  at 
the  grass  roots  in  your  own  State,  you 
not  only  secure  their  contribution,  but 
you  secure,  probably,  their  real  in- 
volvement in  the  campaign.  They  are 
going  to  follow  the  issues,  follow  the 
candidates,  put  on  a  bumper  sticker, 
talk  to  the  neighbors.  This  is  a 
healthy  kind  of  participation. 

But  I  would  have  to  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that,  in  addition  to  trying  to  re- 
store this  balance— and  it  is  a  question 
of  balance  between  what  is  being  given 
by  those  out  of  the  State— quite  frank- 
ly I  am  concerned  whether  It  comes 
from  PAC's  or  comes  from  individuals, 
that  we  maintained  a  balance  of  in- 
state contributions.  I  think  it  is  very 
healthy  that  most  of  the  candidates' 
contribution,  all  of  us.  from  time  to 
time,  have  contacts,  friends,  people  in 
other  States  who  might  have  some 
contact  in  our  State  or  have  an  inter- 
est there,  who  are  going  to  want  to 
contribute  to  our  campaign. 

I  know,  for  example,  that  in  my  last 
campaign  I  believe  89  or  90  percent  of 
all  of  my  contributions  came  from 
people  inside  my  own  State.  The  other 
10  percent  came  from  people  here  or 
elsewhere  who  were  bom  in  Oklahoma 
or  had  some  interest  or  went  to  college 
with  me  or  had  some  other  tie  to  my 
State  or  me  or  some  interest  in  all  of 
this. 

I  think  that  is  healthy.  I  think  we 
should  have  as  a  goal  encouraging 
that  as  well.  But  I  have  to  say  I  do  not 
think  we  can  accomplish  total  reform, 
true  reform. 

When  you  talk  to  people  about  what 
they  are  really  concerned  about,  it  is 
not  Just  PAC's.  I  think  people  are 
genuinely  concerned  about  the  money 
being  spent  on  campaigns.  I  think 
they  are  concerned  about  what  they 
perceive  as  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
deal  with  the  problem  because  we  are 
spending  so  much  time  raising  money. 
Let  me  get  to  that  point,  and  I  will 
yield  the  floor  In  a  minute,  and  my 
friends  will  respond  and  perhaps  offer 
their  suggestions. 

The  question  has  been  raised  about 
public  financing.  This  Senator  does 
not  particularly  like  the  concept  of 
any  kind  of  public  financing  philoso- 
phy, although  I  think  we  have  to 
point  out  that  in  some  instances  it  has 
worked.  No.  1,  public  financing  has 
worked  rather  well. 

This  President,  the  current  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Ronald 
Reagan,  has  accepted  more  public 
funds  than  any  other  candidate  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  to  run  for 
office.  He  has  participated  in  this  pro- 
gram. 


The  distinguished  minority  leader, 
who  is  a  candidate  for  President— on 
that  side  of  the  aisle— has  also  certi- 
fied his  intention  to  participate,  and 
has  participated  in  the  past,  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  matching  f  imds. 

When  you  look  statistically  at  what 
has  happened  to  the  cost  of  Presidai- 
tial  can^Mtigns  since  this  system  came 
into  effect,  the  cost  of  Presidential 
r^mpitigrm  has  gone  up  almost  not  at 
all.  It  has  stayed  virtually  static  and 
had  been  doubled  over  the  prior  two 
election  cycles. 

So  there  has  been  some  benefit  de- 
rived from  limited  circimistances. 

Here  is  the  problem  we  are  dealing 
with,  and  I  think  we  have  to  be  honest 
about  it.  If  some  other  way  can  be 
found  to  limit  total  campaign  spend- 
ing, this  Senator  is  certainly  willing  to 
look  at  it. 

The  case  of  Buckley  versus  Valeo 
has  been  mentioned,  I  believe,  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  he  and  I 
both  share  some  concerns  about  that 
decision  and  certainly  some  problems 
with  portions  of  that  decision. 

The  Court,  in  essence,  ruled  we  can 
no  longer  Impose  as  we  did  in  the  past 
direct  limits  on  campaign  spending. 
We  can  no  longer  say  the  candidate 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  can  only  spend  so 
much  per  voter  and  no  more. 

Since  that  is  the  Court's  decision 
and  it  is  the  decision  which  equates,  in 
a  sense,  freedom  of  speech  with  the 
right  to  spend  money  in  campaigns,  it 
is  a  decision  which  I  think  is  extraordi- 
nary and  one  with  which  I  happen  to 
disagree  because  I  think  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  protec- 
tion of  the  election  process,  the  pres- 
ervation of  it,  should  have  the  right  to 
regulate  the  election  process  itself  and 
make  sure  that  it  is  fair  and  it  is  not 
unduly  influenced  by  the  spending  of 
money  or  other  unfair  tactics  or  any 
other  unwise  trends,  because,  as  I  said, 
the  integrity  of  the  election  process  is 
at  the  heart  of  the  integrity  of  our 
constitutional  system  itself. 

But  whether  or  not  I  like  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  and  I  do  not.  I 
agree  with  Justice  White's  dissent  in 
that  case,  it  is  the  law.  There  are  a  lot 
of  Court  decisions  that  I  have  not  par- 
ticularly liked.  I  tend  toward  a  more 
literal  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion than  some  of  the  Justices  of  the 
past  have  tended  toward.  But  that  is 

Now  given  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
directly  limit  or  impose  mandatory 
limits  on  how  much  candidates  can 
spend,  how  then  can  we  get  at  this 
problem,  this  terrible  problem  of  the 
exponential  growth  of  campaign 
spending?  Under  the  model  set  down 
under  the  Court  decision,  there  is 
really  only  about  one  way  that  this 
Senator  can  figure  out.  I  have  gone 
through  this  process  very  reluctantly. 
This  Senator  began  as  an  opponent  of 
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pubUe  flnaadnc  and  rmntioM  very  un- 
eothiHiaatle  about  It  Ftankly.  In  ac- 
eepCInc  tt-I  am  ipwilrlTH  only  for 
m^elf— it  li  ai  a  neoeoary  evU  if  we 
are  to  cet  campaign  apendlnc  limit*. 

The  Court  nid  you  can  have  volun- 
tary ipendlng  limits.  What  mechanlam 
can  you  put  in  place  to  get  candidates 
to  voluntarily  aeoept  mendlnc  llmita? 
There  have  to  be  certain  inoentivea. 

For  one  thine  a  candldat,*  haa  to 
know  if  I  accept  the  voluntary  spend- 
inc  Umlti  and  my  opponent  does  not 
and  comes  In  and  outspends  me  10  to  1 
and  beats  me.  I  have  to  have  some  pro- 
tection against  that.  So  under  S.  2 
here  is  what  we  do:  We  do  not  displace 
the  private  individual  dtiaen  with 
public  funds.  We  do  not  make  public 
funding  at  what  has  been  referred  to 
as  piddnc  the  taxpayers'  pockets,  we 
do  not  resort  to  that  to  displace  pri- 
vate participation  in  the  funding  of 
w>»«P»igw  Here  is  what  we  say:  If  you 
aeoept  a  voluntary  spending  limit,  and 
that  Is  what  we  are  trying  to  do— we 
are  tiylng  to  get  candidates  to  accept  a 
spending  limit,  so  we  can  get  this 
thing  back  under  ocmtrol  so  we  do  not 
put  our  offices  on  the  auction  block  so 
we  do  not  contribute  to  the  cynicism 
of  the  Ameiican  people  about  the  elec- 
tion process  we  say  If  you  will  accept 
a  spending  Umlt  voluntarily  on  your- 
self, in  the  general  election.  If  you 
have  been  nominated  by  your  party.  If 
you  accept  a  volimtary  spending  limit 
In  the  general  election,  if  you  accept  a 
voluntary  spending  limit  in  the  pri- 
mary election  as  well,  and  if  you  go 
back  to  your  home  State  and  raise  the 
cmitributions  of  $350  or  less  in  your 
home  State,  a  threshold  amount  of 
money,  you  will  then  qualify  for  par- 
tial Fedeal  funding  of  your  general 
election  campaign. 

Now,  notice.  I  said  "general  elec- 
tion." Tou  have  to  agree  to  a  volun- 
tary spending  limit  in  your  primary  as 
well,  but  there  are  no  public  funds  at 
all  involved  in  the  primary.  Under  this 
bill  you  have  to  raise  all  your  primary 
contributions  from  private  contribu- 
tors. Second,  you  have  to  raise  from 
private  contributors  80  percent  of 
money  in  your  home  State,  the 
threshold  amount  in  small  contribu- 
titHis.  So  instead  of  displacing,  instead 
of  using  this  mechanism  of  Federal 
funds  gained  through  the  checkoff  on 
the  income  tax  form.  Instead  of  using 
Federal  funds  to  replace  participation 
by  the  individual  back  at  the  grass- 
roots we  use  it  as  an  incentive.  No.  1. 
to  get  a  voluntary  spending  limit  and. 
No.  2.  to  cause  people  to  go  back  to 
their  home  States  to  raise  those  con- 
tributions from  the  small  contributors. 

I  believe  very  strongly  In  trying  to 
get  people  to  participate  not  only  Just 
by  voting  but  also  by  contributing.  I 
grew  up  in  a  household  where  I  was 
taught  at  a  very  early  age  that  if  I  be- 
leived  in  a  candidate,  even  before  I  was 
old  enough  to  vote.  I  should  get  out 


and  campaign  for  him  and  tack  up 
posters  and  if  I  wanted  to  save  back 
some  of  my  allowance  money  and  send 
a  contribution  to  a  candidate,  and  I 
assure  you  it  was  nothing  like  the 
amount  of  PACs  or  wealthy  individ- 
uals are  able  to  send  now,  I  should  do 
so.  That  was  a  part  of  my  involvement 
in  the  political  process,  and  I  believe 
in  that 

So  this  bill  attempts  to  encourage 
that  iLlnd  of  involvement  at  the  grass- 
roots by  the  private  citizens.  It  does 
not  displace  it.  It  encourages  it. 

What  else  does  it  do?  It  says  that 
only  those  candidates  who  accept  vol- 
untary spending  limits  will  have  the 
right  to  preferential  advertising  rates 
in  the  broadcast  media.  That  is  a  very 
important  incentive  again  to  get  a  can- 
didate to  accept  a  voluntary  spending 
limit 

It  also  sajrs  that  if  I  accept  a  spend- 
ing limit  but  my  opponent  does  not.  at 
which  time  and  In  which  he  has  ex- 
ceeded the  spending  limit  that  I  have 
agreed  to  accept.  I  begin  to  become  eli- 
gible for  his  Federal  sharing  funds. 
That  should  discourage  him  from  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  limit. 

Finally,  it  says  that  if  the  other  can- 
didate spends  at  least  twice  what  I 
have  been  spending  on  my  campaign 
under  the  voluntary  limit,  at  that 
point  In  time  the  limit  comes  off  on 
my  side  as  well. 

So  we  give  a  very  strong  Incentive 
from  the  point  of  view  of  public  policy 
to  a  candidate  to  agree  to  accept  a  vol- 
untary spending  limit. 

Now.  is  that  a  perfect  proposal?  I 
cannot  tell  my  colleagues  that  I  think 
it  is  perfect.  It  is  simply  better  than 
any  other  alternative  that  we  could 
find  while  conscientiously  worlLlng  on 
it 

We  must  find  a  way  to  limit  total 
spending  and  under  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  until  that  decision  is 
changed  or  overturned,  the  only  way 
you  can  have  spending  limits  is  for 
them  to  be  voluntary. 

You  can  give  incentives  to  candi- 
dates to  accept  them  but  the  limits 
themselves  must  be  voluntary. 

So  we  said  to  ourselves,  how  can  we 
give  that  incentive,  how  can  we  give 
some  Federal  funds  funded  through 
the  checkoff  in  a  way  that  will  get 
spending  limits  to  be  agreed  to  but  in 
a  way  that  will  not  drive  the  private 
citizen  out  of  the  process? 

So  we  leave  the  private  donor  com- 
pletely as  a  sole  means  of  financing 
the  primary  and  we  require  that  in  the 
general  election  as  well  that  that 
threshold  amount  be  raised  in  the 
home  State  because  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  going  on  now  when  more 
and  more  of  our  Members  of  Congress, 
and  it  is  not  Just— I  correct  one  thing 
said  earlier— it  is  not  Just  in  the 
House.  There  have  been  some  in- 
stances, I  believe  two  instances  in 
which  the  Senate  has  now  passed  the 


50-percent  mark  in  terms  of  raising 
more  money  from  out  State  groups 
and  political  action  committees  than 
are  raised  back  at  the  grassroots  from 
individual  contributors,  so  It  Is  becom- 
ing a  serious  problem  across  the  board 
in  the  Congress. 

So  this  is  the  system.  This  is  the 
reason  for  the  public  financing  compo- 
nent. 

We  have  had.  in  essence,  taxpayer 
contributions  in  the  past.  My  good 
friend,  and  we  are  good  friends,  and  I 
think  that  we  imderstand  each  other's 
motivation,  and  I  hope  before  this  is 
all  over  all  of  us  will  be  able  to  work 
out  some  kind  of  consensus,  that  we 
can  say  at  the  end  of  this  debate  we 
are  ready  to  pass  something.  I  hope 
with  100  votes.  Perhaps  that  is  overly 
optimistic:  maybe  I  should  Just  say  I 
hope  with  75  or  80  votes  with  a  broad 
cross-section  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
because,  as  I  said,  this  is  an  American 
problem  and  we  will  try  to  work  to- 
gether to  do  it. 

My  good  friend  from  Oregon.  I  be- 
lieve, has  supported  the  tax  credit  in 
the  past  as  a  method  for  encouraging 
campaign  contributions.  The  tax 
credit  Is  paid  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
taxpayers.  The  last  time  we  had  the 
tax  credit  used.  It  did  not  cost  us  $50 
million  as  we  estimate  the  cost  of  this 
will  be  each  year,  or  $94  million,  which 
is  the  very  top  amount  if  every  candi- 
date received  the  maximum  amount 
available.  The  maximum  amount  is 
$94  million  per  year.  The  last  time  the 
tax  credit  was  used,  it  cost  over  $220 
million  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States.  We  said  to  everyone,  we  will 
give  you  a  tax  credit  up  to  $100  on 
campaign  contributions  wliich  you 
made.  I  happen  to  think  that  was  a 
good  thing,  too.  I  was  reluctant  to  see 
it  removed  from  the  Tax  Code. 

I  was  sorry  to  see  it  happen.  But 
that  was  using  the  taxpayers'  funds 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  is  antici- 
pated under  this  bill.  We  did  it  for 
years  in  this  country.  The  only  prob- 
lem with  it  was  it  was  not  effective. 
We  were  spending  over  $200  million  a 
year  of  taxpayers'  money  but  it  was 
not  efffective  in  terms  of  doing  any- 
thing to  get  total  campaign  spending 
under  control. 

In  this  case,  we  are  talking  about 
spending  less  than  half  of  what  has 
been  spent  under  the  tax  credit 
method  in  the  past  to  get  something 
in  return.  And  what  we  would  be  get- 
ting in  return  is  some  reasonable,  ef- 
fective limit  on  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  spent  to  Influence  the  outcome 
of  election  campaigns.  So  that  is  the 
reason  for  it. 

I  can  tell  the  Senator  that  there  are 
a  niunlier  of  people  in  this  body— and  I 
am  sure  Senator  Ooldwater,  who  has 
since  retired  from  this  body,  had  the 
same  reluctance  that  I  had  about  this 
particular  principle  when  we  started. 


Senator  STXinns,  who  I  know  will  Join 
in  this  debate  in  future  days,  who  has 
served  so  long  in  this  body,  longer 
than  anyone  else,  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  this  institution,  has  said 
again  and  again  that  he  reluctantly 
came  to  this  concept,  but  he  came  to  it 
because  he  felt  that  more  important 
than  anything  else  was  to  start  to  get 
some  limits  on  what  these  campaigns 
were  spending:  so  that  the  citizens 
could  feel  that  they  had  a  chance  to 
participate  again:  so  that  the  image  of 
offices  being  sold  on  the  auction  block 
could  be  erased:  so  that  the  time  being 
spent  to  raise  money  could  be  spent  in 
solving  the  Nation's  problems;  and  so 
that  candidates  would  be  thrown  back 
to  the  grassroots  again  to  raise  those 
fimds  that  would  be  necessary  under 
the  system. 
(Mr.  CONRAD  assumed  the  Chair). 
Mr.  BOREa«I.  So  there  are  reasons 
for  these  proposals.  There  are  trade- 
offs. We  have  to  ask  ourselves  a  ques- 
tion. Is  it  worth  $50  million  a  year— 
that  is  the  reasonable  estimate,  or 
even  if  you  want  to  take  the  worst 
figure  possible,  $94  million  a  year— is  it 
worth  us  investing  that  much  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  election 
process  of  this  country  in  a  manner 
that  would  put  some  reasonable  limits 
on  what  can  be  spent  in  a  campaign? 

I  simply  do  not  believe  that  the 
status  quo  is  defensible.  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve  it  is  good  for  this  country  that 
the  amount  spent  on  campaigns  con- 
tinues to  escalate.  There  may  be  some 
honest  difference  of  opinion  about 
that.  But  I  do  not  think  that  is  good 
for  the  coimtry.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  way  you  could  say  that  the  status 
quo  is  defensible.  You  could  raise  hy- 
pothetical problems,  putting  a  limit  on 
spending,  making  it  hard  for  different 
groups  in  the  futiue.  I  do  not  think  so, 
not  if  we  are  careful  to  put  the  limit 
high  enough. 

Some  i>eople  came  to  me  and  said, 
"Why  did  you  only  cut  the  amount 
spent  in  the  last  election  in  half  under 
this  bill?"  Roughly,  if  these  limits 
were  in  effect,  a  little  less  than  half 
would  be  spent  on  the  next  election  as 
Congress  has  spent  on  the  last  elec- 
tion. They  said.  "Why  don't  you  really 
chop  it  down,  chop  it  down  to  say  only 
10  percent  as  much?  If  $3  million  was 
spent  last  time,  only  let  $50,000  be 
spent  this  time?" 

Well,  we  did  not  write  the  bill  that 
way.  because  it  is  a  legitimate  concern. 
If  you  put  the  limit  too  low,  incum- 
bents do  have  the  advantage  of  access 
to  the  media,  do  have  the  franking 
privilege,  do  have  the  newsletter  privi- 
lege. They  do  have  other  ways  of  get- 
ting known.  If  you  do  that,  put  the 
limit  too  low,  it  is  true  you  would 
make  it  very  difficult  for  a  challenger 
to  ever  have  a  chance. 

We  know  that  a  cliallenger  has  a  ter- 
rible burden  under  the  current  system 
when   the    incumbent   is   starting   to 


raise  money  from  day  1.  planning  6 
years  ahead,  with  80  percent  of  PAC 
money.  So  we  tried  to  come  up  with  a 
system  that  would  be  fair  and  put  the 
limits  high  enough  that  a  challenger 
would  have  an  adequate  opportunity 
to  get  known  and  get  enough  media 
time  to  make  his  or  her  case. 

Now.  if  that  figure  needs  to  be 
changed  a  little  bit  here  and  there,  if 
there  are  those  who  want  to  suggest 
we  change  it  a  little  bit.  if  that  is  what 
it  takes  to  assure  those  individuals 
that  we  wlU  have  a  system  that  is  f  air 
to  the  chiJlenger,  this  Senator  wiU 
certainly  listen  to  that. 

But  I  think  we  still,  in  the  very 
worst  case,  have  a  proposal  that  is 
much  more  open  to  challengers,  much 
more  fair  to  give  challengers  a  chance 
than  the  current  system.  If  there  are 
those  who  want  to  suggest  cutting 
back  on  the  benefits  of  incimibents 
like  the  amoimt  of  mass  mailings  that 
we  can  do.  like  the  number  of  newslet- 
ters we  can  send  out.  this  Senator  will 
support  that. 

This  Senator  has  consistently  sup- 
ported those.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  Senators  that  have  been  in- 
volved in  those  proposals  and  I  laiow 
that  some  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
here  now  supported  those  proposals  in 
the  past  to  cut  bsu;k  on  mass  mailings 
and  newsletters  and  perhaps  there  are 
other  kinds  of  reforms  that  should  be 
considered.  This  Senator  agrees  with 
that  concern. 

So  we  are  starting  today  a  very  im- 
portant process.  I  would  Just  simply 
urge  my  colleagues  to  let  us  not  make 
this  partisan.  I  can  tell  you  that  in  the 
writing  of  this  bill  we  sat  down  and 
put  some  provisions  in  it  that,  frankly, 
were  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Last  year,  when  we  were  debating 
the  Boren-Goldwater  proposal  on  the 
floor,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
Senator  Boschwitz,  who  I  saw  here 
just  a  few  minutes  ago,  said. 

You  know,  the  Democratic  Party,  as  a 
party,  gets  more  from  PACs  than  the  Re- 
publican Party  gets.  And,  therefore,  we 
should  have  an  amendment  that  would  put 
limits  on  that  and  that  would  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  E>emocratlc  Party. 

And.  after  reflecting  upon  that— 
and.  by  the  way.  that  amendment  was 
adopted  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Boren-Goldwater  bill— and.  upon  re- 
flection, as  we  were  participating  in 
the  drafting  of  this  bill,  we  decided, 
that  is  right,  and  one  of  the  ways  we 
could  demonstrate  we  were  trying  to 
be  fair,  trying  to  be  open,  is  to  put 
that  limit  on.  even  though  that,  obvi- 
ously, was  somewhat  of  a  partisan  dis- 
advantage to  those  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Our  Job  is  not  to  try  to  sustain  any 
party  in  power.  Parties  change  their 
definitions.  They  change  their  philo- 
sophical bent.  Our  Job  is  certainly  not 
to  keep  the  incimibents  who  are  here 


now  In  their  jobs,  in  their  offices. 
Some  deserve  to  be  kept;  some  do  not 
All  of  us  have  to  earn  that  right  to 
stay  here  and  our  performance  Is 
Judged  by  the  people  of  our  own  dis- 
tricts. 

The  status  quo,  I  am  afraid,  the  cur- 
rent system  is  tending  to  keep  people 
here  simply  because  of  the  advantage 
of  the  PAC  system  and  the  long-range 
fundraising  advantage.  So.  let  me  Just 
lurge  my  colleagues  and  say  to  than 
the  spirit  in  which  I  am  operating— I 
know  them  individually  and  I  think  it 
is  the  way  in  which  they  want  to  oper- 
ate—that if  they  have  any  feelings 
that  anyone  is  trying  to  tilt  this  for 
partisan  reasons,  in  all  honesty,  those 
feelings,  I  believe,  are  simply  not  cor- 
rect. This  Senator  loolu  forward  to  all 
of  us  working  together  to  try  to 
hammer  out  meaningful  campaign 
reform  for  this  Nation.  And  1  hope 
that,  as  we  debate  this  matter,  we  can 
take  political  labels  off  of  it 

It  is  very  interesting.  Last  year,  we 
had  caucus  limcheons  immediately 
Ijefore  the  vote  on  the  Boren-Gold- 
water proposal.  I  think  it  is  no  secret— 
and  we  do  not  often  discuss,  and  I  will 
not  divulge  any  secrets.  I  do  not  thinlc, 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle— I  was  told 
what  we  said  in  the  Republican  caucus 
and  I  heard  what  was  said  in  the 
Democratic  caucus.  It  was  very  ironic 

Those  who  were  Joined  together. 
Senator  Goldwater  and  myself  and 
others.  Senator  Kassebaum  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  Joined  in.  and  there 
were  many  others  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  both  sides.  But.  colleagues  in  the 
Republican  caucus  were  coming  up  to 
those  Republican  authors  of  that  pro- 
posal, saying  "You  have  fallen  for  a 
Democratic  plot.  Do  you  realize  that 
that  bill  is  going  to  be  a  real  advan- 
tage to  Democrats  if  it  is  passed? 
What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  help- 
ing those  people?" 

And,  at  the  very  same  moment,  a 
few  feet  away  in  another  room  where 
the  Democrats  were  meeting,  there 
were  Democratic  colleagues  saying  to 
me  and  others  who  were  supporting 
that  legislation:  "What  in  the  world 
are  you  doing?  Don't  you  know  this  is 
going  to  be  to  the  Republicans'  advan- 
tage if  you  pass  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation?  Don't  you  know  you  have 
fallen  into  the  trap?" 

And  I  guess  we  are  alwas^  con- 
cerned. And  when  you  talk  about 
changing  the  elections,  yes.  we  are 
talking  about  something  that  is  impor- 
tant to  the  Constitution,  important  to 
the  public.  I  suppose  it  is  very  difficult 
for  any  of  us.  since  we  are  elected  to 
office,  not  to  sit  back  and  analyze 
these  bills,  thinking  back  to  our  own 
personal  experiences  in  elections  on 
what  might  help  us  in  our  own  State, 
what  might  help  our  party  in  our  own 
States. 
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It  la  kind  of  interMting  because,  very 
often.  It  all  balances  out  In  different 
ways  than  we  inlcht  think  at  first 
issillm 

So.  I  would  Just  say  to  my  ool- 
Isogues.  when  we  Introduced  that  bill 
last  year  and  when  I  worked  to  help 
with  others  to  Introduce  this  bUl  this 
year.  I  siinply  thoucht  we  were  trylnc 
to  come  up  with  something  that  would 
be  good  for  the  country.  We  were 
trylnc  to  look  at  the  unintended  con- 
sequences and  we  wanted  It  to  be  bal- 
aaosd  and  we  wanted  it  to  be  fair.  Be- 
cause. If  you  do  not  like  what  is  going 

00  in  polttles  today,  wait  a  minute  and 
it  will  change.  One  party  is  in  power 
now;  the  next  party  will  be  In  power 
after  the  next  electl<»L  One  party 
holds  the  White  House  and  one  holds 
the  Congress.  These  things  will  come 
and  go.  Just  like  we  are  all  going  to 
came  and  go  out  of  this  place.  Tet.  the 
UjB.  Senate  Is  going  to  go  <m. 

I  remember  when  I  came  to  the  leg- 
islature in  Oklahnna.  there  was  a  man 
who  had  been  there  for  20  years.  He 
was  up  on  the  floor  one  day.  He  did 
not  partleularty  like  the  proposal  I 
was  wirfa'g  He  said,  pointing  his 
finger  at  me:  "I  was  here  a  long  time 
before  you  got  here  and  I  will  be  here 
a  long  time  after  you  are  gone." 

And  I  had  no  doubt  that  he  thought 
the  State  would  be  better  off  if  I  had 
been  gone  sooner  rather  than  later. 

We  are  dealing  with  issues  here 
irtilch  are  Important  and  fundamental, 
which  go  far  beyond  our  own  Individ- 
ual political  careers  and  far  beyond 
the  well-bebig  of  our  own  individual 
political  parties.  I  think  it  U  exceed- 
ingly important  that  we  try  to  work 
together. 

Let  me  say  this:  I  am  very  encour- 
aged by  what  I  have  heard  here  over- 
all. I  am  encouraged  because  I  know 
the  people,  number  one.  who  have 
made  the  comments  today-  I  know 
from  where  they  come,  and  I  think  I 
know  their  own  concern  for  this  coim- 
try.  I  know  their  own  sincerity. 

I  am  also  feeling  good  about  the 
opening  round  of  the  debate.  I  have 
not  heard  anyone  come  to  the  floor 
and  say.  "We  like  the  sjrstem  exactly 
as  it  Is  now.  We  do  not  think  there  Is 
really  a  need  for  reform.  We  do  not 
think  there  Is  anything  to  be  done  to 
Improve  the  system." 

In  fact.  I  have  heard  every  voice  say 
In  a  different  way,  "We  think  there 
are  some  real  problems;  we  think 
there  are  sc»ne  things  wrong  with  the 
current  system  that  really  need  to  be 
changed.  We  may  have  different  ways 
of  approaching  the  problem:  we  may 
have  different  cures  to  offer." 

Indeed.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the 
process.  I  am  hopeful  that  whatever 
will  come  out  as  an  end  result  will  be  a 
perfecting  piece  of  legislation  that  will 
be  better  than  the  legislation  that  any 
of  us  started  with.  It  is  with  that  spirit 

1  am  pleased  to  see  us  with  this  issue 


on  the  agenda  because  for  10  long 
years  we  totally  neglected  even  to  talk 
about  it.  let  alone  have  a  real  opportu- 
nity to  place  it  on  the  national  agenda 
and  decide  not  only  here  but  all  of  us 
as  Americans  what  to  do  about  this 
problem. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  more  remarks  in  re- 
sponse to  the  statements  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
which  I  am  largely  in  agreement  with. 

I  am  a  bit  concerned  about  the  lack 
of  bipartisanship  that  has  seen  this 
bill  come  to  where  It  Is  at  this  point. 
My  distinguished  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa has  mentioned  there  are  46  or 
47  cosponsors.  I  do  not  know  of  any  co- 
sponsors  on  this  side  of  the  aisle:  well, 
there  were  two.  Excuse  me.  There 
were  2  out  of  47.  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  an  overwhelming  display  of  biparti- 
sanship. 

It  might  have  been  better  for  this 
biU  if  It  had  come  to  the  floor  with  a 
little  more  supportive  consultation 
with  other  Memtwrs. 

It  seems  to  me  also  that  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma  has  the  priorities  of 
the  American  people  concerning  cam- 
paign reform  on  its  head.  I  have  not 
had  any  American  yet.  or  any  citizen 
of  my  State  write  me  and  say.  "Please, 
Senator,  help  me  spend  more  taxpayer 
dollars  on  political  campaigns.  I  want 
you  to  spend  $350  million  every  2 
years  and  more  to  help  finance  politi- 
cal campaigns." 

I  have  not  had  a  single  person,  with 
the  exception  of  Common  Cause. 
Please  make  that  perfectly  clear.  They 
have  written. 

In  fact,  as  I  want  to  point  out  again, 
they  have  deceived  the  people  In  my 
State  by  telling  them,  or  making  them 
believe,  or  giving  them  the  impression, 
that  political  action  committees  are 
done  away  with  under  S.  2.  That  is  the 
impression  that  has  been  created  be- 
cause that  is  the  mall  that  I  am  receiv- 
ing. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  said  that  he  does  not  want 
to  change  or  do  away  with  the  politi- 
cal action  committees,  even  doing 
away  with  bimdllng  and.  of  course,  the 
ability  of  PAC's  to  contribute  to  politi- 
cal parties,  because  it  requires  47  sig- 
natures. At  the  same  time,  I  know  of 
no  one  who  has  supported  a  campaign 
finance  with  public  funds  to  finance 
campaigns.  I  would  suggest  that  if  we 
are  going  to  address  this  issue  in  a  bi- 
partisan fashion,  perhaps  we  should 
look  at  the  role  of  PAC's  and  what  the 
American  people  are  concerned  about 
first,  which  is  the  undue  influence  of 
political  action  committees,  in  their 
view,  the  undue  and  sometimes  cor- 
rupting influence  of  political  action 
committees  on  the  political  as  well  as 
the  legislative  process.  Then  address 
the  issue  of  how  we  are  going  to  fi- 
nance political  campaigns. 


I  think  that  if  the  American  people 
were  asked  if  they  should  spend  an  ad- 
ditional quarter  to  half  billion  dollars 
every  2  years  on  political  campaigns.  I 
do  not  think  you  would  receive  an  en- 
thusiastic response. 

I  fully  understand  why  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  turned  to  this  as  a 
way  to  come  to  finance  political  cam- 
paigns, but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  viable 
<me  and  I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  would  socept  it. 

So  I  hope,  again,  ss  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  said, 
we  will  get  about  this  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion,  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
unless  we  take  a  sharp  turn  toward 
the  center,  the  debate  here  could  get 
very  bitter. 

Mr.  McCONNELXi  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentuclcy. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
my  friend  from  Oklahoma  was  talking 
about  his  discussion  with  schoolchil- 
dren in  his  State,  about  the  possibility 
of  nmnlng  for  office.  He  said  he  de- 
scribed to  them  what  it  took  to  run  for 
public  office  and  he  said  they  were 
overwhelmed  at  the  difficulty. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  Okla- 
homa when  he  asks  the  question. 
"What  do  I  teU  the  children?"  I  think 
the  answer  is  you  say.  "When  you  are 
older  and  meet  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements for  age,  you  will  find  out 
that  it  is  possible  to  nm  for  the  U.8. 
Senate  but  it  is  not  easy,  and  in  order 
to  put  together  the  wherewithal  to  go 
out  and  campaign  in  a  modem,  high- 
technology  society  in  which  most 
people  get  their  information  over  the 
television,  you  must,  under  our  cam- 
paign laws,  which  do  not  allow  any 
particular  individual  to  give  you  very 
much  money,  have  a  broad  base  of 
support  out  across  your  State  In  order 
to  raise  the  money  necessary  to 
employ  the  same  kinds  of  communica- 
tions techniques  that  anybody  else  in 
a  modem  society  must  employ." 

So  I  would  say  to  my  friend  that  is 
the  answer  to  the  children  in  Oklaho- 
ma. Tell  them  they  will  have  to  go  out 
and  work.  They  will  have  to  spend  a 
lot  of  time  on  it,  and  it  will  not  be 
easy.  But  in  America,  you  can  buck 
the  odds,  you  can  gain  the  support 
under  the  current  system  and,  yes,  you 
can  beat  an  entrenched  incumbent.  I 
want  you  to  know  you  can;  I  did  that. 
The  Senator  occupjring  the  Chair  did 
that  as  well.  You  can  have  change 
under  the  current  system. 

My  friend  from  Oklahoma  said  he 
was  going  to  have  to  tell  those  kids 
that  the  cost  of  ruimlng  for  the 
Senate  race,  even  in  a  small  State, 
might  t)e  $15  million  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Well,  that  could  be  a  bit  of  exaggera- 
tion, but  let  me  say  this:  Under  our 
current  law.  if  you  can  raise  that  kind 


of  money,  you  would  have  a  heck  of  a 
broad  base  of  support.  You  would  have 
a  lot  of  people  who  believed  in  your 
cause  in  order  to  raise  that  kind  of 
money. 

The  suggestion  was  also  made  by  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma  that  somehow 
the  necessity  of  raising  money  for  re- 
election is  keeping  us  from  meeting 
our  people. 

I  have  120  counties  in  my  State.  The 
good  Lord  made  a  beautiful  State  but 
he  did  not  give  us  the  wisdom  to  have 
Just  a  few  counties.  He  made  it  very 
difficult  to  go  out  and  see  our  people. 
Yet  in  the  first  2  years  I  managed  to 
have  a  town  meeting  in  every  one  of 
the  120  counties.  I  can  say  without 
any  fear  of  contradiction  that  any 
fundralsing  I  may  have  done  over  the 
last  2  years  certainly  did  not  keep  me 
from  getting  out  and  seeing  my 
people.  I  do  not  think  it  will  keep  any 
of  the  rest  of  us.  who  have  some 
energy  level,  who  have  some  interest 
in  going  home  and  talking  to  our 
people,  finding  out  what  is  on  their 
minds.  We  are  not  being  kept  from 
doing  that.  Nothing  is  keeping  us  from 
doing  that  now. 

I  might  also  say  there  is  no  particu- 
lar necessity  of  going  out  and  raising 
money.  Nobody  is  making  us  do  that.  I 
do  not  recall  a  requirement  in  the  ctu-- 
rent  law  that  suggests  we  do  that.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  only  ones  who 
are  doing  that  are  the  ones  who  are 
smart,  who  are  taking  the  tactical  ad- 
vantage of  being  incumbents.  But  it  is 
not  required. 

In  every  cycle,  there  are  incumbents 
who  run  who  start  late  and  who  win. 
There  are  some  who  start  early  and 
who  lose. 

The  ciirrent  system  is  no  particular 
respecter  of  incumt>ents  or  challeng- 
ers. It  is  a  rather  level  playing  field. 

There  are  one  or  two  glitches,  if  you 
will,  in  the  current  system.  One  of 
them  is  the  influence  of  PAC's.  and  a 
lot  of  people  feel  that  that  is  undue.  I 
would  suggest  that  we  could  pass  thor- 
ugh  this  body  very  quickly  a  bill  that 
simply  eliminated  PAC  contributions 
altogether,  not  Just  campaigns  for  can- 
didates, as  the  McConnell-Packwood 
bill  suggests  but  eliminate  them  alto- 
gether. If  you  want  to  do  something 
about  the  undue  Influence,  the  percep- 
tion of  undue  influence,  let  us  talk 
about  passing  that  kind  of  bill.  I  think 
it  could  well  be  a  significant  reform 
bill  that  would  improve  the  system. 

There  are  two  other  things  we  could 
do.  One  is  do  something  about  the  dis- 
closure of  soft  money,  which  I  think 
almost  everybody  in  this  body  would 
agree  Is  a  massive  loophole  being 
driven  through  today  by  both  corpora- 
tions and  labor  unions. 

The  third  thing  we  could  do  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  Constitution:  try  to  do 
something  about  the  mlllionalrs  loop- 
hole. That  one  little  avenue  was  left 
there   by   Buc^ey   against   Valeo.   It 


allows  the  rich  man  to  spend  all  he 
has  or  all  he  may  inherit  to  win  public 
office.  Our  provision  would  simply 
raise  the  limits  for  your  opponent  so 
that  he  has  a  better  chance  of  compet- 
ing. 

That  is  true  reform.  That  is  the  kind 
of  bill  we  could  agree  on.  Let  us  work 
toward  having  a  bipartisan  bill  that  we 
can  all  get  behind. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
not  expected  to  speak  this  aftonoon. 
although  I  certainly  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  this  issue,  going 
back  to  the  time  the  Presiding  Officer 
and  this  Senator  and  many  others  ex- 
perienced the  difficulty  of  raising 
funds  over  the  last  couple  of  years 
that  we  have  and  expended  them  in 
the  maimer  that  we  have.  But  presid- 
ing as  I  was  for  the  last  hour.  I  found 
this  debate  to  be  extraordinarily  Inter- 
esting and  very  helpful  to  me — and.  I 
must  say,  somewhat  ebcouraglng. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
made  a  profoimd  contribution  to  this 
debate,  first  by  introducing  the  bill 
and.  second,  by  the  comments  he  has 
made  this  afternoon.  His  description 
of  the  difficulties  we  are  facing  in 
campaign  fundralsing  at  this  point  as 
"glitches"  perhaps  leaves  me  disagree- 
ing with  him  to  a  certain  extent,  be- 
cause I  think  they  may  be  beyond  the 
term  "glitch."  Nonetheless,  hearing 
the  debate  as  I  have  this  afternoon,  I 
am  far  more  optimistic  that  we  can,  on 
a  bipartisan  basis,  come  up  with  a  so- 
lution, a  Republican  and  Democratic 
solution,  to  the  glitches,  the  concerns, 
the  problems,  the  obstacles,  the  diffi- 
culties that  exist  today  with  regard  to 
campaign  reform. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  made 
the  comment  that  we  really  have  to 
come  to  a  conclusion  when  we  analyze 
this  whole  issue  that  spending  is  good. 
To  a  certain  extent,  I  agree  with  that. 
But  I  must  say  so  is  eating,  so  is  sleep- 
ing, so  is  everything  we  do  in  life,  that 
all  is  good.  The  real  question  is.  Is 
sleeping  24  hours  a  day  good?  Is  eating 
17  meals  a  day  good?  Is  campaigning 
to  the  extent  that  one  has  to  raise,  in 
a  State  as  small  as  mine,  with  some 
700.000  people,  $3.5  million,  is  that 
good?  I  daresay,  having  Just  experi- 
enced that,  we  have  come  too  far.  that 
that  is  a  glitch  that  we  have  to  ad- 
dress. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon,  in  a  very 
impassioned  and  eloquent  speech,  said 
that  we  spend  more  on  pet  food  and 
many  other  commodities  as  we  consid- 
er advertising  today.  But  I  hasten  to 
add  to  his  comments  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  compared  to  pet  food.  This  is 
something  far  more  important  than 
pet  food  or  virtually  anything  else 
that  we  put  on  as  a  message  through 
commercials  on  television.  I  would  not 
want  to  demean  the  process  by  saying 
that  all  we  are  doing  here  is  trying  to 
sell  something  akin  to  pet  food. 


Frankly,  we  have  a  real  question 
here  and  we  debate  it  each  and  every 
time  there  is  an  election.  That  debate 
is  who  will  be  the  best  candidate  to 
send  to  Washington  to  represent  the 
States,  large  and  small;  not  how  much 
wiU  we  serve  Spot  or  any  other  par- 
ticular animal  we  may  have  around 
the  House. 

So  the  issue,  with  regard  to  the  im- 
portance here,  whether  it  is  in  TV  ad- 
vertising or  the  broad  range  of  cam- 
paign exercises,  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  what  we  are  talking  about  here: 
How  do  we  do  it  well?  How  do  we  do  it 
within  reason?  How  do  we  raise  the 
money  and  spend  the  money  without 
becoming  so  dependent  on  those  re- 
sources that  it  skews  our  Judgmeut 
once  we  get  here?  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about  I  do  not  think  we  have 
any  answers. 

It  is  a  question  of  values:  it  is  a 
values  issue  here.  There  is  no  black 
and  white  way  of  saying  that  in  Km- 
tucky  or  South  Dakota  or  North 
Dakota  or  any  other  State,  we  can  say 
safely  that  this  is  the  unequivocal  way 
we  raise  money,  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  raised,  and  the  way  it  will  be 
spent.  We  cannot  do  that.  So  we  have 
to  say  the  next  best  thing;  we  have  to 
come  up  with  some  guidelines. 

I  share  the  view  and  the  frustration 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that 
there  is  no  one  perfect  way  to  do  this. 
Like  the  Senator  from  Arisona.  I  have 
not  had  anybody  clamoring  to  oxne  to 
the  defense  of  public  financing.  Ood 
knows.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find 
anybody  out  there  who  wants  that,  es- 
pecially after  the  deficit  we  have  cre- 
ated and  the  concern  there  is  for 
spending  in  the  first  place.  But,  like 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  feel  if 
we  do  not  like  that,  we  must  ask  our- 
selves, what  is  it  that  we  can  do?  What 
is  the  alternative?  How  is  it  that  we 
can  come  up  with  a  better  formula  by 
which  we  can  ensure  that  there  will  be 
some  volimtary  limits  on  the  amount 
of  money  we  spend  in  a  campaign? 

Spending  is  the  real  issue,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  whether  one  is  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican,  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  we  can  agree  virtually  unani- 
mously that  spending  is  the  question 
here.  And  how  do  we  address  it?  How 
do  we  raise  it? 

Frankly,  to  say  that  we  give  unlimit- 
ed authority  to  any  one  entity,  wheth- 
er he  is  a  large  contributor  or  a  PAC. 
or  to  abolish  his  or  her  opportimity  or 
the  opportunity  of  a  PAC,  that  goes 
too  far  in  either  direction. 

Frankly,  I  am  one  who  believes  that 
PAC's  have  contributed  favorably  to 
the  process.  Oivlng  an  individual,  a 
small  contributor  an  opportunity  to 
play  a  role  is  what  we  envisioned  10 
years  ago  and,  to  a  large  extent,  I 
think  it  has  woiiced.  It  has  given 
people  in  South  Dakota  a  chance  to 
participate. 
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Bave  Umt  tone  too  f  v?  To  «  certain 
extant,  one  an  find  ezamplei  where 
tbey  have  fotM  too  far.  But  do  we 
i^Hnii»«»^  them  entirely,  precludlnc 
the  ^hmms*  for  eoineane  who  la  in- 
volved aov.  for  perhaiM  the  flr«t  time. 
telUns  them.  no.  we  do  not  want  to 
gtve  you  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate? That  la  foint  too  far.  We  need  to 
■trike  a  balance  with  regard  to  ipcnd- 
liw.  with  retard  to  the  aouroee  of 
thoae  eootrlbutlani  and  ultimately,  in 
the  political  moe—  Itself,  bow  much 
each  candidate  ralaea. 

gpuBMiHiig  la  the  tarae.  Tm  yeara  ago. 
ewryooe  thought  that  porhape  apend- 
Int  had  already  come  too  far.  but  in 
that  ahort  10  yeara.  we  have  leen  the 
average  coat  of  a  aenatorlal  campaltn 
go  up  176  percent.  The  average  cost  of 
a  lucoeatful  rawtlifti*^  running  for  the 
Bmatr  haa  gooe  up  400  percent  That 
mf^na  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
having  went  $3  million  in  the  last 
noe.  In  10  ahort  yeara.  we  are  going  to 
be  wendtng  $12  million,  and  in  30 
gbatt  yeara.  we  wHl  have  apent  almost 
$50  "««««*"  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  getting  elected.  Fifty  mUllon 
dollars  in  M  years  if  we  use  that  kind 
of  acoelerattng.  exponential  increase 
In  costs.  So  I  think  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  cost  of  campaigns. 

It  is  not  Just  a  questloD  of  how  hard 
you  work.  It  la  a  question  of  aoceas.  of 
opportunity,  of  giving  a  chance  to 
■omeooe  who  Is  sitting  in  the  heart  of 
a  anall  town  in  Kentucky  or  North  or 
South  Dakota,  who  has  no  contacts, 
who  haa  never  been  to  Washingtmi. 
who  dreams  of  someday  becoming  a 
UJB.  Senator  and  wonders  where  he 
goes  for  the  first  dollar  and.  after  the 
fliBt  dollar,  the  second,  without  disen- 
franchising a  particular  group  of 
people  by  saying.  "No.  I  won't  take 
your  positlMi  on  a  given  lasue  until  I 
get  there."  or  "No.  I  won't  take  your 
money  untfl  I  find  out  whether  it  la  In 
good  conKlenoe."  It  la  a  question 
people  who  are  needing  financial  sup- 
port who  are  willing  to  work  to  get  it 
find  they  are  having  to  aak  themselves 
before  they  can  make  a  commitment 
on  an  issue  in  a  campaign. 

So  I  think  this  debate  is  healthy.  I 
certainly  hope  before  It  Is  over  with 
tlMt.  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  come  to  a  con- 
sensus about  these  issues  dealing  with 
«»«i«P»tyT«  refosm.  dealing  with  the 
broad  range  of  lasues  that  have  been 
brought  up  this  afternoon,  but  dealing 
with  what  I  believe  to  be  the  heart  of 
the  Issue.  That  is  how  do  we  limit 
spending  to  give  that  access,  to  give 
that  oppMtunlty.  and  ultimately  to 
give  confidence  to  the  American 
people  and  that  young  person  who 
would  like  to  run  for  public  office  oat 
day. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCONMELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  my  friend  and  colleague 
fnMn  South  Dakota  for  an  excellent 
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presentation.  Not  to  belabor  it  further. 
I  Just  make  the  point  that  the  way  you 
limit  spending  la  with  a  oonatitutional 
amendment.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  la  being  proposed  by  anyone  In 
the  course  of  this  debate  but  that  Is 
dearly  the  way  to  do  It  under  Buckley 
against  Valeo. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  my  friend  and  coUeague 
from  South  DakoU  for  an  exceUent 
presentaUon.  I  think  he  has  responded 
explicitly  to  the  points  of  crltlclam 
that  have  been  made  thia  afternoon. 

I  listened  to  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  frmn  Kentucky  about  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  That  la  not 
necessary,  as  the  Senator  knows  very 
well  from  the  Supreme  Court  hold- 
Inga.  We  have  every  right  and  oppor- 
tunity as  well  as  the  responsibility  to 
address  this  lasue.  and  we  are  doing  so 
with  this  legislation.  It  is  not  a  new 
concept  to  this  body.  We  addressed 
this  10  years  sgo  when  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  actuaUy  passed  a 
public  fliuncing  bill  for  House  and 
Senate  as  well  as  Presidential  elec- 
tions, for  primaries  and  general  elec- 
tions. During  that  debate  and  discus- 
sion, points  were  made  about  the  con- 
atiluUunallty  of  the  measive  and  they 
were  respcmded  to.  and  we  have  had 
the  Supreme  Court's  holding  in  terma 
of  the  legitimacy  of  the  legislature  ad- 
dressing the  question  of  public  fund- 
ing for  political  rampaigns.  I  think 
this  legislation  la  Important  and  necea- 
aary  and  it  really  deserves  support. 

I  congratulate  Chairman  Foao  and 
the  Rules  Committee  on  a  superb  Job 
in  ttringlng  forth  this  bill. 

I  was  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2.  which  we 
Introduced  on  the  first  day  of  this 
Congress. 

It  was  a  good  bill  and  the  Rules 
Committee  has  produced  a  stronger 
and  even  more  comprehensive  prod- 
uct. 

When  I  testified  before  the  Rules 
Committee  earlier  this  year.  I  said 
that  five  principles  should  guide  ua  In 
preparing  real  rampalgn  finance 
reform: 

First:  The  arms  race  in  campaign 
spending  must  be  halted. 

We  need  firm  and  reallatic  spending 
limits  for  Federal  candidates,  and  we 
must  close  the  loopholes  that  allow 
surrogate  spending  to  make  a  mockery 
of  current  law. 

Second:  Those  limito  must  apply  to 
primaiiea  as  well  aa  general  electiona. 

Third:  We  must  dam  the  rivers  of 
special  Interest  money  that  are  flood- 
ing our  candidates  and  our  parties. 

That  means  tough  restrictions  on 
political  action  committees.  Including 
steps  to  ensure  that,  once  limited. 
PAC  money  does  not  pop  up  some- 
where else  under  some  other  name. 
Soft  money,  bundling,  and  independ- 
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ent   expenditures   must   also   be   cut 
back. 

^urth:  The  only  realistic  way  to 
achieve  these  goals  Is  to  adopt  public 
financing  of  Federal  elections. 

That  la  how  we  took  Presidential 
electkms  off  the  auction  block  in  the 
1970's.  and  it  Is  time  to  do  the  same 
for  Congress  In  the  1980's. 

We  are  mindful  that  President 
Reagan  himself  took  public  financing 
in  his  Presidential  campaigns.  It  was 
not  mandatory  that  he  do  ao.  He  did 
not  express  at  that  time  a  resentment 
or  suggest  that  Congress  was  acting  Il- 
legally In  ensuring  that  there  were 
going  to  be  public  fxmds  available  for 
the  funding  of  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign. The  fact  is  that  the  funding  for 
Presidential  r^mp^igrui  waa  the  last 
remnant  of  the  legislation  that  passed 
the  Senate  overwhelmingly.  That  was 
the  only  provision  that  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  Rules  Committee. 
I  was  a  conferee  on  that  bill  and  un- 
fortunately we  missed  ui  important 
opportunity  at  that  point.  We  are  at- 
tempUng  to  readdress  that  with  this 
measure  today. 

Fifth:  The  net  Impact  of  our  propos- 
als must  be  to  encourage,  not  discour- 
age, participation  by  citizens,  both  as 
candidates  and  as  campaigners.  Cam- 
paign reform  must  not  become  an  ex- 
ercise in  incumbent  protection. 

We  must  not  impose  entry  barriers 
which  are  unrealistic  or  constrain  par- 
ties from  encouraging  citizens  to  be  in- 
volved. 

I  hope  that  If  we  are  able  to  develop 
a  responsible  program  what  would 
occur  la  that  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  Senate  would  be  accountable  to 
the  people,  spending  their  time  talking 
about  the  issues,  trying  to  engender 
greater  participation  by  the  American 
electorate  rather  than  spending  the 
extraordinary  amount  of  time  that 
each  and  every  one  of  us  In  this  body 
spends  in  terms  of  twth  raising  funds 
for  our  initial  election  or  for  reelec- 
tion. 

I  daresay  that  underneath  a  good 
deal  of  the  rhetoric  in  opposition  is 
concern  among  many  Members  in  this 
body  who  do  not  want  to  see  an  oppo- 
nent funded.  It  b.  not  In  oiu  self-inter- 
est, so  to  speak,  to  see  an  opponent, 
who  Is  going  to  have  adequate,  decent 
funding,  who  will  stand  in  opposition 
to  each  and  every  one  of  us  every  8 
years.  That.  Mr.  President,  is  a  factor 
and  It  Is  one  which  many  of  our  col- 
leagues do  not  like  to  talk  about  too 
much.  Quite  frankly,  it  was  one  of  the 
driving  forces  at  the  time  we  debated 
this  more  than  10  years  ago  and  when 
we  were  in  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Biany  of  us  do  not 
want  to  have  a  fully-funded  opponent 
every  8  years. 

We  should  ask  ourselves  what  is  in 
the  public  Interest.  What  is  clearly  in 
the  public  interest,  in  congressional 
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districts  and  senatorial  districts,  is  to 
have  adequately  funded  candidates 
who  are  going  to  be  able  to  spend  their 
time  talking  to  people  about  the 
issues.  What  Is  not  necessarily  In  the 
public  interest  is  having  incumbents 
who  do  not  face  any  opposition  or  the 
widely  skewed  campaign  budgets 
which  have  played  such  an  important 
and  significant  role  in  terms  of  the 
outcome  of  the  various  senatorial  cam- 
paigns. This  Is  obviously  a  balance.  We 
all  understand  that.  There  are  those 
well-intentioned,  falrmlnded  individ- 
uals who  can  draw  different  conclu- 
sions than  this  Senator.  I  feel  that  a 
publicly  funded  and  financed  legisla- 
ture would  be  the  best  money  that  the 
American  people  could  spend.  There 
are  those  who  differ  with  me. 

We  all  too  often  find  Individuals  or 
groups  contributing  based  on  their  in- 
terest in  issues  before  our  committees. 
We  have  seen  that  year  in  and  year 
out  in  years  past  in  terms  of  the  tax- 
writing  committees.  The  amount  that 
is  lost  to  the  public  in  terms  of  loop- 
holes is  hundreds  of  times  more  than 
would  be  expended  by  the  public  if  we 
had  an  adequate  and  decent  program 
for  funding  the  elections  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

I  think  there  is  an  important  point 
that  has  been  made  by  our  colleagues 
about  involving  the  sniall  contributors. 
This  bill  addresses  that  issue,  and  I 
think  that  is  something  that  Members 
of  this  t)ody  feel  strongly  about,  and  I 
think  the  committee  bill  is  an  im- 
provement in  that  respect. 

We  have  addressed  some  of  the 
other  kinds  of  concerns  and  the  bal- 
ances in  terms  of  limitations  on  PAC's 
through  percentage  limits  in  primaries 
and  general  elections.  One  might 
prefer  different  percentages  or  limits 
on  overall  expenditures  but.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  are  minor  issues.  This  leg- 
islation is  soundly  crafted.  I  do  believe 
that  it  has  been  strengthened  as  a 
result  of  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]. 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
BoHKifl.  and  the  two  Republican  co- 
sponsors  who  have  been  very  much  in- 
volved in  this  effort  to  ensure  that  it 
would  not  be  partisan. 

The  committee  biU  addresses  each  of 
the  principles  that  I  think  are  funda- 
mental to  any  campaign  financing  leg- 
islation. It  does  so  brilliantly.  This  is  a 
strong  and  thoughtful  measure.  No 
matter  that  is  before  the  bicentennial 
Congress  is  more  important  than 
taking  our  democracy  off  the  auction 
block. 

I  urge  bipartisan  support  for  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  jrield  the  floor. 

Ui.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
Intend  to  address  this  bill.  too.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2.  and  I  am  pleased 
that  it  Lb  before  the  Senate.  I  think 


the  time  to  debate  this  issue  is  very 
important. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  BCr.  President.  I 
want  to  take  a  moment  to  comment  on 
the  pending  proposal  for  financing  of 
elections  by  taxiwyers.  I  would  like  to 
begin  by  expressing  my  affection  for 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  He  is  one 
of  my  best  friends  in  the  Senate.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  skiUful  Senators  to 
come  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  We  have 
been  allies  in  many  projects  and  I 
expect  will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  good  causes  in  the  futiu«.  I  admire 
him  not  only  for  his  skiU  in  a  profes- 
sional sense,  but  for  many  personal 
reasons  as  well.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  persons  ever  to  come  to 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  say  this  with  the  utmost  sincerity, 
but  as  a  prelude  to  saying  I  think  this 
is  one  of  the  worst  pieces  of  legislation 
that  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  Okla- 
homa that  each  of  us  has  at  least  one 
perfectly  terrible  idea  buried  deep 
within  us. 

There  are  a  number  of  Members  of 
the  Senate  that  probably  have  a  lot  of 
such  ideas.  This  is  the  first  time  I  can 
recall  when  I  have  had  a  serious  dif- 
ference of  opinion  with  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma.  But  let  me  say  to  my 
colleague— and  to  others  who  may  be 
flirting  with  the  idea  that  we  ought  to 
compel  taxpayers  to  pay  for  the  elec- 
tions—that this  is  an  unwise  idea;  it  is 
an  improvident  idea,  it  is  an  untimely 
idea.  I  would  be  hopeful,  though  I  am 
not  certain,  it  is  an  unconstitutional 
idea. 

I  think  it  is  an  idea  which  will,  and 
well  ought  to,  stir  up  feelings  of  bitter 
resentment  among  the  taxpayers  who 
will  be  forced  to  pay  for  elections 
which  are  now  well  financed,  ade- 
quately financed,  handsomely  fi- 
nanced through  volimtary  means. 

lAx.  President.  I  do  not  take  this 
lightly  at  all.  although  I  am  convinced 
this  bill  is  a  dead  duck,  it  is  not  going 
anywhere. 

We  are  going  to  talk  about  it:  we  are 
going  to  horse  around  with  it;  we  may 
amend  it.  At  some  point  in  time,  it 
may  even  pass  but  sooner  or  later  it  is 
going  to  stall  out  and  will  not,  in  my 
opinion,  be  enacted  into  law  in  1987  or 
1988. 

One  way  or  the  other,  either  the 
Senate  will  have  the  good  Judgment  to 
turn  it  down  or  the  majority  leader 
will  have  the  good  Judgment  to  take  it 
down;  or,  if  it  passes,  it  will  get  bogged 
down  in  conference;  or,  if  it  finally 
reaches  the  desk  of  the  President  of 
the  United  Stetes,  I  am  fairly  confi- 
dent that  he  would  see  fit  to  veto  a 
monstrosity  such  as  this. 

But  even  though  I  do  not  think  it  is 
going  anyplace.  I  would  not  want  to  let 
this  measure  come  before  the  Senate 
without  at  least  expressing  really  the 
keen  sense  of  disappointment,  con- 
cern, and  alarm  that  we  would  be 


taking  seriously  such  a  far-fetched 
idea  as  requiring  the  taxpayers  to  pay 
the  cost  of  elections. 

There  are  two  themes  that  are  im- 
plied in  this  legislation.  One  is  let  us 
make  the  taxpayers  pay  for  it  and. 
second,  let  us  put  spending  limits  on 
what  anybody  else  can  do  to  somehow 
shut  down  that  part  of  the  process. 

Well,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  mly 
think  this  is  misguiding.  It  I4>pear8  to 
me  this  is  one  of  the  most  self-serving 
propositions  that  Senators  have  ever 
considered. 

I  would  Just  like  to  address  briefly 
the  two  or  three  arguments  that  I 
have  heard  advanced  in  support  of 
this  proposition. 

First,  it  is  suggested  that  we  ought 
to  have  taxpayer  financing  of  cam- 
paigns because,  by  gosh.  Senators  Just 
have  to  spend  too  much  time  raising 
money,  that  they  are  busy  men  and 
women,  that  the  legislative  denuuids 
upon  them  and  their  other  resptmslMl- 
ities  Just  ke^  than  too  occupied  to  be 
running  around  raising  a  lot  of  money. 

That  is  absolutely  hogwash.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  anyone  who 
is  a  candidate  for  public  office  general- 
ly is  not  constrained  about  the  time 
available  to  raise  money.  There  are 
lots  of  candidates  who  may  have  trou- 
ble raising  money,  but  I  never  yet 
have  met  a  candidate  whose  campaign 
floundered  for  lack  of  time.  For  lack 
of  popularity,  yes,  but  not  for  lack  of 
time. 

I  relate  a  personal  experience,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  I  am  unique  in  this 
respect,  although  I  may  be  unusual  in 
this  Chamber.  During  the  first  5  years 
of  my  first  term  in  office  I  declined  to 
do  any  fundraising.  I  know  it  has 
become  the  custom  around  here  that 
as  soon  as  you  get  elected  to  a  6-year 
term  you  sort  of  wait  until  you  get 
sworn  in  and  about  30  days  later  you 
start  having  fimdraisers.  You  have 
fundraisers  in  a  low-key  way  the  first  2 
years  and  in  an  increasingly  Intensive 
way  you  have  fundraisers  later  and 
soon  have  them  every  night  and  twice 
a  week  and  whatever.  I  never  did  that. 

It  is  a  fimny  thing.  I  never  had  any 
trouble  raising  any  money.  In  fact.  I 
was  sending  back  campaign  contribu- 
tions to  people  who  volunteered  them 
to  me  up  until  Labor  Day  of  the  year 
prior  to  the  election. 

When  it  was  all  over,  and  even 
before  it  was  all  over,  I  found  that  if 
you  asked  people  to  contribute  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  them  who  are 
willing  to  do  so  and  in  my  campaign 
for  reelection  about  25.000  individual 
persons  came  forward,  with  some  en- 
couragement on  my  part.  I  might  say, 
to  write  a  check  or  make  a  donation  to 
my  campaign.  I  did  not  find  it  a  time- 
consuming  kind  of  proposition.  I  did 
not  find  it  to  be  a  great  burden.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  some  ways,  the  op- 
portunity to  go  out  and  pass  the  hat  at 
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wloua  kinds  of  meetlngB  wm  an  tan- 
porunt  and  rewardlnc  put  of  the 
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Wb«n  you  go  out  and  look  aomeone 
In  th*  ey*  and  my.  "I  am  runnlnc  for 
otflee.  Would  you  plMM  write  me  a 
elMck."  for  $25.  or  $100.  $1,000.  or 
whatever  It  to— It  oould  not  be  over 
$1,000;  that  to  the  limit — you  find  out 
pretty' quickly  whether  or  not  they  are 
dead  aerloiM  about  nipportlnc  your 
candldaey.  That  to  the  American  way. 
Part  of  the  poUtkal  marketplace  to 
ran«1tdatft  going  out  to  people  In  a  po- 
iitkm  to  contribute  $1.  $10.  $100.  or 
$1,000  and  laying  to  them:  "Put  up  or 
ahut  up.  Tou  My  you  are  Interested  In 
my  '^T»«f"   Now  to  your  chance  to 

The  idea  of  having  car  washes  and 
iMke  sales,  and  so  an,  to  finance  cam- 
paigns, writing  a  lot  of  letters  to 
people  around  the  State  and  around 
the  country  in  support  of  a  candidacy 
I  do  not  think  that  to  bad.  I  do  not 
think  that  to  evU.  and  it  certainly  to 
not  time  consuming. 

The  notion  thto  to  a  great  imposition 
oo  the  ttane  of  candidates  I  wiU  tell 
you.  Mr.  President,  if  any  candidate  to 
too  busy,  if  that  to  really  the  essence 
of  the  argument.  If  any  candidate  to 
too  busy,  then  I  say  that  person  to  too 
busy  to  be  in  the  JJB.  Senate. 

A  second  argument  that  I  hear  ad- 
vanced In  support  of  the  concept  of 
taxpayer  financing  to  the  notion  that 
by  having  the  taxpayers  foot  the  bill 
for  these  election  campaigns  somehow 
we  are  going  to  reduce  the  influence  of 
these  single-interest  groups. 

Tou  do  not  hear  thto  so  much  out  on 
the  floor,  but  back  in  the  CHoakroom 
and  other  private  places  around  here 
you  can  hear  a  lot  of  criticism  of 
single-interest  groups,  somebody  who 
cone*  forward  and  organises  a  group 
of  dtliens  because  they  care  about 
abortion,  prayer  In  school,  or  a  tax 
amendment  or  they  care  about  run 
control  or  whether  they  are  for  it  or 
against  it  and  all  of  these  other 
groups.  I  do  not  think  that  to  a  bad 
thing.  Mr.  President.  In  fact,  partidpar 
tton  in  these  single-Interest  groups. 
and  I  have  been  shot  at  by  as  many  of 
them  as  any  Senator  I  would  guess,  to 
about  the  only  effective  way  that  a  lot 
of  the  people  In  thto  country  have  to 
express  their  opinions  on  matters  that 
they  care  about. 

So  I  do  not  believe  that  if  I  had  it 
within  my  power  I  would  wtoh  to  re- 
strict theae  special  Interest  groups 
from  Impacting  on  the  election  proc- 
ess. But  the  notion  that  by  publicly  fi- 
nancing the  campaigns  we  would  do  so 
to  really  far  fetched. 

I  guess  In  the  last  Senate  campaign 
in  Colorado,  we  spent  among  all  who 
ran  for  office.  I  do  not  know,  maybe  $0 
million— I  do  not  know  exactly  but 
something  like  that.  That  says  there 
was  6  million  dollars'  worth  of  Interest 
In   that   «^»«p»tg"     If   none   of   the 


people  who  put  up  that  money  could 
ipend  It  by  donating  to  candidates 
does  that  mean  they  still  would  not 
have  the  Interest,  there  still  woxild  not 
be  maybe  SO.OOO  or  40.000  people  who 
would  wish  to  contribute  in  support  or 
•gainst  a  candidate?  Of  course  not. 

It  means  that  they  would  do  it  In 
aome  other  way.  through  some  kind  of 
Independent  expenditure.  I  know 
there  to  an  attempt  going  to  be  made 
to  limit  the  independent  expenditures. 
That  to  unconstitutional  in  my  opin- 
ion, and  if  no  one  has  said  It  so  far,  I 
will  be  glad  to  volunteer.  That  to  un- 
constitutional. It  will  not  meet  the  test 
of  the  case  of  Buckley  versus  Valeo  in 
my  opinion.  It  should  not  meet  the 
test. 

To  attempt  to  prohibit  that  kind  of 
independent  expenditure,  and  I  know 
there  are  some  in  thto  Chamber  who 
are  eager  to  do  so.  to  prohibit  that 
kind  of  expenditure  to  to  place  a  limit 
on  the  very  kind  of  free  speech,  politi- 
cal speech,  which  the  first  amendment 
quite  properly  seeks  to  protect.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  courts  are  going  to 
stand  for  that. 

So  I  believe  what  will  happen  as  a 
practical  matter  to  we  will  not  restrict 
the  opportunity  for  people  to  influ- 
ence the  outcome  by  contributing  pri- 
vately but  instead  of  giving  people  an 
opportunity  to  do  it  through  support 
of  a  candidate,  instead  they  will  Just 
do  it  in  the  so-called  Independent  ex- 
penditures. 

The  single-purpose  groups,  the  spe- 
cial-interest groups,  which  while  I  ap- 
plaud them,  have  on  some  occasions  at 
least  been  pretty  irresponsible  and 
have  gone  far  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  normal  and  civilised  political  dis- 
course In  thto  country,  will,  if  any- 
thing, be  encouraged  to  behave  in  an 
even  more  erratic  manner.  They  will 
be  even  more  completely  liberated 
from  reality.  They  will  have  no  con- 
nection whatsoever  with  the  candi- 
dates. They  will  Just  be  off  by  them- 
sdves  doing  their  own  things,  sending 
out  their  own  mailings,  buying  their 
own  televtolon  spots  and  all  of  that. 

So  any  notion  that  somehow  we  are 
going  to  restrict  the  power  of  such 
groups  I  think  is  not  only  far  fetched. 
I  do  think  indeed  it  to  unconstitution- 
al. 

A  third  reason  I  hear  advanced  to 
that  if  we  could  impose  spending 
limits,  we  could  somehow  control  the 
costs  of  these  campaigns.  Some  people 
are  Just  offended  by  how  much  It  costs 
to  get  elected  to  public  office  these 
dajrs.  I  do  not  know  what  the  experi- 
ence has  been  of  my  friend  from  Okla- 
homa. When  I  first  ran  for  office,  not 
the  U.S.  Senate,  but  the  SUte  legisla- 
ture. I  believe,  let  me  say  that  I  spent 
more  money  than  had  ever  been  spent 
by  a  candidate  for  the  State  legisla- 
ture in  the  State  of  Colorado,  at  least 
in  my  home  county  of  Arapahoe,  up  to 
that  time.  I  spent  over  $2,000.  That 
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has  been  a  few  years  ago.  And  I  under- 
stand that  now  routinely  candidates 
for  the  leglsUture  spent  $10,000, 
$20,000,  $60,000.  When  I  ran  for  Con- 
gress the  first  time  I  spent  the  breath- 
taking sxmi  of  $100,000.  When  I  ran 
for  the  Senate  the  first  time  I  spent.  I 
guess.  $1,200,000.  When  I  ran  for  re- 
election. I  have  forgotten  exactly,  but 
I  raised  and  spent  something  like  $3 
million,  and  that  has  long  since  been 
eclipsed  by  those  who  ran  in  the  1986 
election. 

Is  that  a  bad  thing?  Is  that  offensive 
for  someone  to  want  to  spend  $2  or  $3 
million  of  funds  raised  from  thousands 
of  people  throughout  hto  home  State? 
I  do  not  think  so. 

But  I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  report  of  the  committee 
which,  on  page  8,  points  out  sort  of  in 
a  tone  of  outrage  that  in  1986  the  cost 
of  the  election  campaigns  for  the  DJ3. 
Senate  rose  to  the  enormous  siun  of 
$182  million.  Evidently  thto  to  sup- 
posed to  shock  Senators  that  we  spend 
$182  million  to  decide  who  would  be  in 
control  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  who  would 
make  the  decisions  of  life  or  death  im- 
portance on  war  and  peace,  on  envi- 
ronment, the  state  of  the  economy, 
the  national  debt,  that  somehow  these 
decisions  did  not  live  up  to  $182  mil- 
lion worth. 

I  would  like  to  put  that  number  in 
perspective.  That  to  not  an  inconse- 
quential sum.  But  I  tell  you  this:  $182 
million  Just  to  put  It  in  perspective.  I 
believe  that  there  are  a  number  of 
packaged  goods  advertisers  like  Proc- 
tor Si  Gamble  and  so  on.  the  big  soap 
companies,  who  will  spend  four  times 
that  amount  each  year.  That  to  to  say 
six  times  that  amount  by  biennlum.  I 
do  not  mean  a  collection  of  companies. 
I  do  not  mean  the  top  20  companies.  I 
mean  there  are  several  individual  com- 
panies whose  Job  to  to  sell  soup  and 
razor  blades  in  thto  country  who  spend 
as  much  as  8  or  10  times  the  amoimt 
that  was  spent  on  all  the  Senatorial 
elections  about  which  the  committee 
report  complains  and  which  to  being 
used  to  Justify  thto  imconstitutional 
proposal  to  limit  spending  and  to 
make  the  taxpayers  pay  the  cost  of 
running  for  office. 

Let  me  give  you  another  perspective 
of  what  $182  million  to  to  buy  televi- 
sion and  newspaper  ads  and  to  do  the 
kind  of  printings  and  mailings  that  are 
part  of  a  modem-day  campaign.  One 
hundred  eighty  two  million  dollars  to 
approximately— that  to  for  the  nation- 
wide cost  of  all  the  Senate  campaigns 
in  1986.  $182  million— that  to  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  amount  that 
will  be  spent  In  Denver,  CO,  along  on 
television  advertising  In  a  biennlum. 
Now,  that  to  Just  in  Denver,  CO,  which 
to  not  even  one  of  the  largest  televi- 
sion advertising  markets  in  the  coun- 
try. I  do  not  know  offhand  exactly 
how  much  to  spent  on  television  adver- 
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tislng  in  total  in  the  country,  but  you 
can  imagine  it  to  a  figure  that  runs 
way.  way  up  in  the  billions  of  dollars. 

So,  while  I  do  not  say  $182  million  to 
peanuts,  to  suggest  that  somehow  thto 
to  an  exorbitant  amoimt  for  candidates 
and  their  supporters  to  spend  to  reach 
the  electorate,  and  who,  in  turn,  are 
exi>ected  to  make  life  or  death  deci- 
sions about  who  gets  elected  to  thto 
Chamber  on  treaties.  Presidential  ap- 
pointments, conflmations,  and  war  and 
peace,  I  Just  think  they  are  missing 
the  point. 

Now.  I  heard  it  said  that  the  reason 
that  we  ought  to  support  thto  to  so 
that  challengers  will  be  funded.  If  that 
to  not  the  most  far-fetched,  self-serv- 
ing, hypocritical  thing  I  have  ever 
heard  in  my  life,  I  do  not  know  what  it 
to. 

I  say  to  the  Senate,  thto  to  an  incum- 
bent's protection  bllL  Anybody  who 
holds  thto  proposal— or  either  of  the 
proposals,  the  Republican  proposal  or 
the  Democratic  proposal— out  as  some- 
thing that  to  going  to  help  challengers 
unseat  the  Incumbents,  that  to  offen- 
sive to  common  sense.  I  mean,  if  words 
have  any  meaning,  that  to  not  what 
thto  to  all  about. 

Now.  the  reality  of  It  to,  I  say  as  one 
who  has  run  as  an  Incumbent  and  one 
who  has  run  as  a  challenger  to  an  in- 
cumbent, that  if  you  have  a  viilnerable 
Incumbent  and  you  have  a  strong  chal- 
lenger, he  or  she  to  going  to  be  able  to 
raise  enough  money  from  conventional 
sources  to  put  on  a  winning  campaign 
if  he  or  she  to  otherwise  electable. 
Does  that  mean  that  he  or  she  to  going 
to  be  able  to  raise  as  much  as  the  in- 
cumbent? Sometimes;  sometimes  not. 

But  I  would  not  want  to  leave  the 
impression  that  the  candidate  that  has 
the  most  money  to  necessarily  going  to 
win  the  election.  My  experience  to  that 
that  to  not  the  case.  I  think  that  if  we 
went  back  and  looked  at  the  challeng- 
ers who  presented  their  credentlato  for 
elections  in  the  1986  races  for  the  UJ3. 
Senate,  one  of  the  things  we  find  out 
to  that  it  takes  money  to  win.  but  the 
person  who  had  the  most  money  did 
not  alwajrs  win. 

But  I  cannot  honestly  think— there 
may  be  an  example  of  thto— I  cannot 
honestly  think  of  one  case  in  1986 
where  somebody  was  elected  to  office 
or  was  defeated  in  running  for  office 
for  the  U.S.  Senate— because  that  to 
what  we  are  addressing  In  thto  bill— be- 
cause of  the  f undratolng  differential.  I 
know  a  lot  of  cases  where  people 
raised  a  lot  of  money,  sometimes 
vastly  more  than  their  opponents,  and 
stiU  got  defeated.  The  examples  of 
that  are  well-known,  and  they  are  a 
matter  of  public  record. 

So  the  motion,  Mr.  President,  that 
somehow  thto  to  going  to  help  the 
challengers  at  the  expense  of  the  in- 
cumbents to,  at  bottom,  a  notion  which 
to  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 


Mr.  President,  I  may  have  some 
more  to  say  about  thto  if.  as.  and  when 
it  appears  that  there  to  any  real  pros- 
pect that  we  are  going  to  adopt  thto 
legislation.  If  that  i^pears  to  be  the 
case,  I  may  come  back  and  ask  for  per- 
mission to  speak  again  and  give  a  de- 
tailed critique  of  everything  that  to 
wrong  with  thto  bill. 

But  I  would  Just  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues to  think  very  carefully  about 
what  they  are  doing.  I  have  listened  to 
the  discussion  of  thto  behind  the 
scenes,  kind  of  the  cloakroom  chatter. 
I  have  talked  to  my  colleagues  about  it 
in  private  and  unguarded  moments.  I 
am  not  going  to  violate  any  confidence 
in  what  I  am  about  to  say. 

But  I  will  tell  you  thto:  If  anyone  ap- 
proached thto  legtolatlve  task  with  any 
sense  of  idealism,  it  would  be  quickly 
dispelled  by  what  Senators  are  saying 
to  other  Senators  behind  the  scenes.  I 
would  like  to  hear  a  discussion  of  the 
first  amendment.  I  would  like  to  hear 
a  discussion  of  where  the  Justice  to  of 
seeking  deliberately  to  limit  the  access 
to  the  political  system,  the  free-speech 
rig:hts  of  people  who  get  together  and 
form  an  association  because  of  their 
common  employment  in  a  company 
and,  thereby,  form  a  political  action 
committee,  or  because  they  all  care 
about  a  particular  Issue,  whether  it  to 
one  of  the  ones  I  have  mentioned  or 
some  others. 

What  in  the  world  are  a  bunch  of 
Senators  in  either  party— and  I  realize 
that  I  am  a  minority  within  my  own 
party  on  this,  at  least  for  the 
moment— why  would  we  be  sitting 
around  trying  to  find  wajrs  to  limit  the 
free  speech  rights,  the  free  political 
speech  rights  of  anybody? 

Now,  I  do  not  think  that  does  us  any 
credit.  I  hope  that,  after  we  have  aired 
thto  topic  a  little  and  everybody  has 
had  a  chance  to  think  it  through,  per- 
haps we  wlU  take  it  down  and  move  on 
to  other  things. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President— because  I 
do  not  want  to  speak  at  any  length 
Just  now— I  want  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  words  of  the  great  Jour- 
nalist, who  made  thto  observation 
about  leadership.  Mr.  President,  he 
said:  "Leaders  are  the  ciistodians  of 
the  Nation's  Ideato,  of  the  beliefs  it 
cherishes,  of  its  permanent  hopes,  of 
the  faith  which  makes  a  Nation  out  of 
a  mere  aggregation  of  Individuals." 

We  are  leaders.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  suggest  to  you  that  the  ideato 
represented  by  thto  legislation  do  us 
nor  our  country  any  credit. 

Mr.  BOREN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brcaxtx).  The  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
always  puzzled  when  the  same  speaker 
could  make  so  many  good  points  start- 
ing out  and  then  fall  into  such  error  as 
heivoceeds. 


In  all  seriousness.  I  appreciate  the 
introductory  comments  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  about  thto  Sen- 
ator. And.  as  he  well  knows,  those  feel- 
ings are  reciprocated  in  that  respect. 
He  to  one  of  the  most  thoughtful,  able, 
and  articulate  Members  of  thto  body 
and  to  a  person  who  always  speaks 
with  absolute  sincerity,  as  he  has 
today. 

I  would  Just  say  to  my  good  friend 
that  there  are  those,  I  realize,  who 
have  cynical  feelings  about  legldatlon 
dealing  with  campaign  reform.  But 
there  are  those  who  are  sincerely  con- 
cerned. 

I  have  had  lengthy  discussions  with 
our  colleague,  Senator  Ooldwater.  for 
example,  stretching  over  the  last  2  or 
3  years,  and  with  our  colleague,  Sena- 
tor Stkniiis.  who  to  still  serving  in  the 
Senate  after  many,  many  years.  Let 
me  say  that  I  believe  it  to  not  coinci- 
dental that  those  Senators,  who  served 
here  for  a  long  period  of  time— I  see 
the  dlstlngutohed  majority  leader  has 
Just  Joined  us,  who  has  also  served  in 
thto  body  for  a  long  period  of  time  and 
to  a  student  of  its  history- 1  do  not 
think  it  to  coincidental  that  those 
people  have  a  sincere  concern  about 
some  of  the  things  that  are  going  oa. 

In  Itotenlng  to  my  colleague  from 
Colorado.  I  noted  that  he,  himself, 
drew  some  lines  about  how  he  con- 
ducts hto  own  f  undralsing  and  when 
he  conducts  it. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague  said 
he  did  not  follow  the  practice  of  start- 
ing having  fundraisers  the  week  or 
month  after  he  starts  a  new  term.  He 
does  not  try  to  schedule  them  over  a  6- 
year  period.  He  tries  to  constrain 
them.  And  I  would  gather  from  listen- 
ing to  the  remarks  of  my  good  friend 
that  he  has  some  concern  that  thto 
sort  of  thing  to  happening  with  in- 
creasing frequency. 

I  would  Just  say  that,  for  thto  Sena- 
tor, I  do  have  a  sincere  concern  about 
what  to  going  on.  I  do  not  think  it  to 
good  or  healthy  for  the  process  that 
we  have  gone  from  spending  reasona- 
ble amounts  of  money  to  get  elected, 
where  shoe  leather  and  personal  con- 
tact can  still,  to  some  degree,  offset 
the  amount  of  money  spent  in  the 
mass  media. 

I  have  had  the  same  experience  as 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  The  first 
time  I  ran  for  State  legislature  in  an 
individual  House  district  I  think  I 
spent  something  like  $2,000. 

I  frankly  think  that  was  healthy.  I 
think  that  for  me  to  nm  for  the  same 
House  seat  today  with  26.000  people  in 
my  district  and  spend  $50,000  to 
$100,000.  which  to  not  unusual  for  leg- 
islative races  in  thto  country,  would 
not  be  very  healthy.  I  do  not  think  It 
to  good  that  we  have  to  spend  so  much 
time  raising  money  and  I  do  not  think 
it  to  good  in  dose  elections. 


■rf  yt  A  jv 
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I  will  |o  back  And  flcure  out  Um  it»- 
^^«<~  beoMM*  I  eannot  quote  them  off 
the  top  of  my  bead,  but  I  did  look  over 
tlM  lait  6  or  7  yean  at  electloiii  decid- 
ed by  l-  or  a-iK^t  mardm  and  I  did 
■ee  that  a  couple  of  those  were  decided 
in  favor  of  thoae  that  had  the  moat 
money,  fupt"**"?  at  the  laat  minute. 

I  un  oonoemed  not  only  with  the 
amount  of  money  being  spent  but  the 
tfem»  belnt  takm.  hearing  mne  of  my 
ooikiag<if  aaylng  they  ipend  S8  days 
ralaing  money.  Instead  of  being  able  to 
go  back  and  talk  to  my  own  people  In 
my  state  about  the  problems  they 
have,  that  causes  me  concern.  And  I 
worry  about  the  amount  of  money 
^^»»  is  coming  from  single-iMue 
groups. 

Of  course.  I  believe  in  the  right  of 
Individuals  to  get  together  and  form 
MsodatioM.  fight  for  ideals  that  they 
believe  in  and  programs  that  they  be- 
lieve in.  But  I  think  there  is  a  point  at 
which  the  balance  has  to  be  kept  and 
when  we  have  IM  Members  of  the 
OM>gT«M«  now  elected  with  over  half  of 
tbetr  '^'"p^ign  money  not  coming 
ftom  the  dtlaens  back  h<Mne  but 
coming  from  groups  that  have  very 
little  if  any  contact  at  all  with  the 
home  States  of  thoae  Members,  I 
think  there  is  something  unhealthy 
about  that  kind  of  shift  in  the  bal- 
ance. 

Most  of  these  groups  can  only  rate 
ranrtldatea,  and  they  do  rate  candi- 
dates tiasccl  on  their  votes  on  a  narrow 
range  of  issues.  For  example,  the  eco- 
nomic interest  of  that  me  group.  They 
make  their  contributions  usually 
baaed  upon  whether  or  not  the  par- 
ticular Senator  or  Congressman  has 
voted  for  that  group  70  or  80  percent 
of  the  time.  They  are  not  able  to  rate 
the  total  record  of  a  Member  of  the 
Congress,  the  total  content  of  the 
service  of  that  individual. 

So  what  happens  Is  that  our  cam- 
paigns are  being  financed  more  and 
more  through  sources  that  are  frag- 
mmting  the  country  and  fragmenting 
the  political  consensus. 

It  is  harder  and  harder  to  form  a 
consensus  on  the  budget,  for  example, 
when  more  and  more  campaigns  are 
being  financed  by  groups  that  iiave 
their  own  special  interest  or  narrow 
range  of  interests  in  the  process. 

So  I  would  Just  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Colorado  that  he  may 
agree  or  disagree.  I  do  not  mark  him 
down  as  yet  at  this  point  as  uncertain 
but  knowing  that  he  is  inteUectually 
an  honest  person  I  want  to  mark  him 
down  at  this  point  as  one  with  whom  I 
want  to  have  further  ccmversatlons 
about  these  issues. 

I  do  hope  he  would  Join  me  in  recog- 
nlzlns  that  there  are  certain  things 
that  are  going  on  under  the  current 
sjrstem  that  are  not  exactly  whole- 
some, that  need  to  be  changed:  that 

there  does  reach  a  point  at  which  the 

amount  of  spending  on  campaigns  be- 


unwholesome:  that  we  do  reach 
a  point  in  which  the  amount  of  time  is 
of  cmoem.  The  Senator  ia  very  well 
thought  of  in  his  SUte  and  may  find  it 
easier  to  raise  funds  than  others.  He 
has  a  career  now  and  a  record  to  ro  by. 
People  have  followed  him  for  a  long 
time. 

I  think  that  he  would  admit  that  at 
some  point  the  amount  of  money 
being  spent  would  be  unwholesome 
and  we  have  to  be  concerned  about 
that:  concerned  about  the  amount  of 
Influence. 

For  example,  I  think  it  would  be  un- 
healthy if  this  Senator  were  to  get  90 
percent  of  his  campaign  funds  outside 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  from  groups 
that  would  rate  his  service  on  a 
narrow  range  of  issues  rather  than  my 
total  service  so  that  people  in  my  own 
State  could,  in  essence,  be  over- 
whelmed by  outside  money.  This  hap- 
pens. People  are  thought  of  in  their 
States  as  either  incumbents  or  chal- 
lengers, and  can  only  raise  so  much 
money  In  their  SUte.  It  U  not  iiealthy. 
I  do  not  think,  for  a  candidate  to  know 
that  they  may  get  overwhelmed,  that 
he  may  get  three  or  four  times  as 
much  money  coming  from  people  out- 
side the  State  who  have  no  real  in- 
volvement in  that  State  and  over- 
whelm candidates  at  the  last  minute. 

That  has  happened  to  candidates  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  have  seen 
that  in  my  own  experience  where  vast 
amounts  of  money  have  been  raised 
outside  the  State,  where  there  has 
been,  in  essence,  parity  within  the 
State,  maybe  even  the  candidate  not 
getting  the  outside  money  raising 
more  money  inside  the  State.  And  yet 
they  can  get  overwhelmed  at  the  last 
minute  by  a  vast  amount  of  influence 
money  from  outside  the  State. 

I  worry  about  that.  How  wlU  people 
In  our  States  feel  that  they  are  really 
having  the  last  say  in  electing  their 
own  RepresenUtives  If  that  happens? 

I  was  in  a  meeting  not  too  long  ago— 
and  I  know  the  Senate  Is  getting  ready 
to  go  out  for  the  evening  and  I  will  not 
prolong  this  as  I  know  we  wiU  have 
fiuther  opportunities— I  was  in  a 
meeting  the  other  day  when  a  person 
asked  me  with  a  straight  face,  "Sena- 
tor, why  would  it  not  be  a  good  thing 
if  we  could  Just  raise  all  the  money 
from  PAC's  here  in  Washington.  DC?" 
I  talked  to  one  Congressman  and  he 
said,  "I  would  like  it  if  I  could  raise 
100  percent  of  my  money  from  PAC's. 
I  raise  a  lot." 

He  was  clearly  one  of  those  who 
raised  far  more  than  50  percent  from 
PAC's  Instead  of  the  people  back 
home. 

He  said.  "I  really  like  the  fact  that  I 
can  raise  $300,000  or  $400,000  in  one 
night  here  in  Washington,  DC.  in  a 
fundraiser  because  now  I  do  not  have 
the  embarrassment  of  having  to  go 
back  to  the  people  in  my  home  district 


or  home  State  and  ask  them  to  con- 
tribute to  my  campaign." 

He  said,  "Why  would  you  not  be  idad 
if  you  could  take  all  your  money  from 
political  action  committees  from  fund- 
raisers here  In  Washington  and  you 
would  not  have  to  go  back  and  ask 
people  in  C^lahoma  to  participate  in 
your  campaign? 

I  said.  "Thank  God  the  Constitution 
requires  us  to  require  the  people  to 
participate  In  elections,  and  it  requires 
us  to  ask  them  for  their  votes." 

I  would  hope  my  colleague  would 
agree  that  at  some  point  In  terms  of 
the  matter  of  balance  we  should  keep 
our  eye  on  where  we  are  going  and 
where  the  trend  lines  are  moving  in 
terms  of  what  is  h&ppenlng  in  the 
status  quo,  even  if  he  might  not  agree 
with  the  solutions  that  are  set  forth  in 
thisproposaL 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  WUl  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  have  an 
uneasy  feeling  that  I  may  have  talked 
to  the  same  Senator  because  I  think  I 
have  heard  the  same  story,  that  he  did 
not  want  to  go  home  and  look  the 
voters  in  the  eye  and  ask  for  their  fi- 
nancial support  and  he  found  It  very 
comfortable,  very  cosy,  to  raise  all  the 
money  from  PAC's. 

Regrettably,  the  proposal  which  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  brings  for- 
ward would  be  even  coder  for  a  Sena- 
tor of  such  a  mind  because  he  would 
not  have  to  go  to  anybody,  not  even 
the  PAC's.  He  would  get  the  money 
automatically  from  the  taxpayers. 

If  the  Senator  would  indulge  me  one 
more  moment  on  his  time.  I  want  to 
close  for  tonight  because,  if  this  issue 
is  still  alive  later  on.  I  will  probably  be 
back  for  another  bite  at  the  apple. 

I  began  by  complimenting  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  as  a  skillful  legis- 
lator and  as  a  person  who  I  admire 
greatly.  Then  during  the  course  of  my 
remarks  I  made  it  plain  that  much  of 
the  support  for  this  measvu^,  in  my 
opinion.  Is  hypocritical,  insincere,  self- 
serving,  and  I  do  not  back  away  from 
that. 

But  I  would  not  want  this  evening  to 
close  with  anybody  in  doubt  as  to  how 
I  feel  about  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma. I  think  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma is  greatly  mistaken  but  I  do  not 
think  he  is  hypocritical  or  insincere. 

I  do  think,  however,  and  I  urge  my 
friend  to  reflect  on  this,  he  Is  leading  a 
band  whose  motives  are  beneath  him. 
I  think  if  he  will  reflect  on  the  conver- 
sation which  he  has  related  to  the 
Senate,  he  will  see  the  unworthy  mo- 
tives of  those  who  are  supporting  this 
bill. 

So,  if  a  motion  should  arise  to  return 
this  bill  to  committee  or  to  table  It.  or 
to  take  it  down,  I  would  at  least  hope 
that  the  Senator  would  be  willing  to 


consider  that.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to 
chalk  him  up  as  undecided. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  again  for  his  directness.  I 
do  not  need  to  repeat  the  equal  re- 
spect in  which  we  hold  each  other. 
That  is  evident  from  the  remain  of 
each  of  us.  I  will  say  the  comments  are 
not  exactly  accurate  as  to  the  motives 
of  those  who  are  supporting  this  bill.  I 
talked  about  the  Senator  or  the  Con- 
gressman who  said,  "Why  don't  we 
Just  let  the  PAC's  fund  it  aU  and  I  wUl 
not  have  to  go  back  home?" 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  implied 
that  under  this  bill  the  Treasury 
would  simply  finance  the  campaign 
and  the  candidate  would  not  have  to 
go  iMick  home,  to  the  people  back 
home. 

Quite  the  contrary,  in  fact,  this  blU 
requires  that  candidates  accept  volun- 
tary qjending  limits  before  they  are  el- 
igible for  any  kind  of  partial  public 
funding  through  the  voluntary  check- 
off In  the  income  tax  form,  which  re- 
quires that  the  Senator  also  finance 
from  private  contributions,  under  a 
voluntary  spending  level,  the  total  cost 
of  his  primary  election. 

In  addition,  it  requires  that  Senator 
to  go  back  to  his  home  State  and  raise 
a  threshold  amount  of  contributons 
from  the  people  back  home.  He  must 
go  back  to  them.  He  has  to  raise  a  cer- 
tain amount. 

In  my  State,  a  State  the  size  of  my 
State,  over  $200,000  would  have  to  be 
raised  as  a  threshold  amount,  80  per- 
cent of  it  coming  from  citizens  in  my 
State,  contribution  of  $250  or  less  in 
terms  of  qualifying  to  be  a  part  of  the 
threshold  amount. 

So  far  from  allowing  a  candidate  to 
sit  in  Washington  to  have  his  cam- 
paign financed  by  the  Treasury,  this 
would  require  the  candidate  to  go  back 
to  the  voters  in  his  home  State,  In  his 
home  district,  to  raise  the  threshold 
amount  I  think  that  is  a  very  impor- 
tant change  from  the  present  system, 
where  we  see  growing  numbers  of 
people  depending  upon  raising  funds 
outside  of  their  home  States,  outside 
of  their  home  districts,  and  all  too 
often  simply  through  special  Interest 
headquartered  and  controlled  here,  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

BCr.  President,  I  think  there  are  no 
others  remaining  who  wish  to  speak 
on  this  issue  tonight.  I  think  it  is  very 
healthy  that  we  have  a  discussion  of 
this  topic.  It  is  a  matter  that  has  be- 
longed on  the  national  agenda.  I  com- 
mend the  majority  leader  for  bringing 
it  to  the  floor  for  action.  For  too  long, 
we  have  swept  under  the  rug  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  the  way  in  which  we  fi- 
nance campaigns  in  this  country.  We 
have  swept  it  under  the  rug,  but  the 
American  people  know  we  have  been 
sweeping  it  under  the  rug.  They  are 
incressingly  disillusioned  by  the  fact 
that  more  and  more  money  Is  being 
spent  on  elections,  less  and  less  time  is 


spent  by  Members  here  dealing  with 
the  Nation's  problems  as  more  and 
more  people  go  out  to  raise  campaign 
funds.  They  are  more  than  ever  aware 
that  more  and  more  of  those  funds  are 
coming  from  special-interest  groups. 
They  are  alarmed  by  the  impact  of 
this  flood  of  money  on  the  political 
system  and  on  the  integrity  of  the 
election  process  themselves. 

As  we  struggle  to  find  bipartisan  po- 
litical solutions  to  this  problem,  with 
none  of  us  pretending  we  have  the 
fliud  word  or  the  perfect  solution.  I 
hope  that  we  will  all  give  our  best 
thoughts,  our  best  efforts,  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem.  I  think  in  doing 
so  we  will  make  a  great  contribution  to 
the  future  of  this  country.  I  can  think 
of  no  finer  way  to  observe  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  than  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  take  action  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  election  process  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Ux.  BYRD.  Bdr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T^th- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  majority 
leader. 


WEST  VIRGINIA'S  CANCER 
CENTER 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  West  Vir- 
ginia University  is  in  the  process  of 
building  a  new  cancer  center.  Cancer  is 
the  second  leading  cause  of  death  in 
West  Virginia,  yet,  we  have  no  compre- 
hensive cancer  education,  detection,  or 
treatment  center.  Many  West  Virgin- 
ians are  given  the  choices  of  going  out 
of  State  for  treatment  or  not  getting 
the  specialized  treatment  they  may  re- 
quire. For  some,  it  is  simply  a  matter 
being  unable  to  meet  the  cost  of  trav- 
eling out  of  State. 

I  have  been  able  to  obtain  $8.8  mil- 
lion in  Federal  funding  for  the  first 
two  phases  of  construction  of  the 
Mary  Babb  Randolph  Cancer  Center. 
However,  this  cancer  center  will  not  be 
built  by  Federal  effort  alone.  It  will 
also  require  private  monejrs  and  in- 
volvement to  make  this  center  the 
very  best  of  its  kind.  In  this  regard,  an 
"Only  the  Best  •  •  •  for  West  Virgin- 
ia's Cancer  Center"  event  was  held  at 
the  Greenbrier  in  West  Virginia  on 
April  3,  4  and  5,  1987.  This  was  a  suc- 
cessful event— $180,000  was  raised  for 
the  cancer  center. 

Mrs.  Kelly  L.  George  served  as  gen- 
eral chairman  of  that  event.  I  com- 
mend Kelly  and  her  committee  for  a 
Job  well  done. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4:13  pjn.,  a  menage  fixHn  the 

House  of  R«presentatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Ooetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  paned 
the  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion, in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  5.  An  act  to  improve  etementary  and 
secondary  educatioa,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  403.  An  act  to  establish  the  El  ifal- 
pals  National  Monument,  the  Masua  Trail, 
and  the  Oranta  National  ConservatiOD  Area 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

HJl.  BS3.  An  act  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1968  for  certain  mari- 
time programs  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission; 

HR.  1039.  An  act  to  amend  section  37  of 
the  Mineral  LAnds  I  leasing  Act  of  1920  relat- 
ing to  oil  shale  claims,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HJ%.  2533.  An  act  to  require  a  report  on 
security  arrangements  In  the  Persian  Gulf; 
and 

HJ.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  to  dfsignat.e 
June  19,  1987,  as  "American  Gospel  Arts 
Day". 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

H.R.  5.  An  act  to  improve  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

HJl.  403.  An  act  to  establish  the  EI  Mal- 
pais  National  MommMnt,  the  Masua  Trail, 
and  the  Grants  NaUonal  Conservatioo  Area 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

HJl.  953.  An  act  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1988  for  certain  mari- 
time programs  of  the  Dmartment  of  Trana- 
portaUon  and  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Sdenoe,  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  1039.  An  act  to  amend  secUon  37  of 
the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1S20  relat- 
ing to  oU  shale  claims,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

HJl.  2533.  An  act  to  require  a  report  on 
security  arrangements  in  the  Persian  Oidf : 
to  the  C<Hnmittee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJ.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Jime  19,  1987,  as  "American  Gospel  Arts 
Day";  to  the  Cmnmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COBOOTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  aztd  Natural  Resources,  without 
smendment: 

S.  958:  A  bUl  to  dedicate  the  North  Cas- 
cades National  Park  to  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson. 
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EZKCUnVK  RKPORT8  OF 
COIOIITTKES 

The  followlnc  executive  reporta  of 
ooounlUeee  were  lubmltted: 

By  Mr.  KBMNBDT.  frtn  tbe  Oommlttee 
on  iMlaat  and  Human  Reaour«a: 

M»«  CharlM  Oraeber.  of  Vlrdnla.  to  be  a 
Itembar  of  the  National  Adrlaory  CouncU 
on  Bdueatlonal  ResMreh  and  Improvement 
for  a  tenn  vnr4f*'^  Oeptembw  90,  itM: 

Van  B.  Poole,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  National  Advlaory  Ooundl  on  Bduc»- 
^^tfmtmx  niniMifti  and  Improvement  tat  a 
term  explrtnc  September  M.  ItM: 

PKtlda  Bill  WOUaBM.  of  New  Tortu  to  be  a 
Member  of  tbe  National  Advleory  CouncU 
on  Women's  Bduc^lonal  Procrama  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  ezptrtnc  May  8. 1M7: 

PBtlda  HiU  WQllame.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Advlaory  CouncU 
on  Women'!  Kducetlnnal  Procrama  for  a 
term  expirlnc  May  S,  IMO: 

Paul  J.  Olacamp.  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  National  CouncU  on  the  Hinnanltlee 
for  a  term  expirlnc  January  96.  IMS: 

Anne  Paotucd.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  NaUoiuU  Council  on  the  Hu- 
manltlca  for  a  term  expirlnc  January  26. 

John  Shelton  Reed.  Jr..  of  North  CaroU- 
na.  to  be  a  Member  of  the  National  CouncU 
on  the  Humanltlea  for  a  term  expirlnc  Janu- 
ary 36. 19M: 

My  &  BowdL  of  Oeorcla.  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  National  Muaeum  Board  for  a  term 
exptarlnc  December  6.  Ittl: 

Bonnie  Oulton.  of  California,  to  be  Aatot- 
ant  Secretary  for  Vocational  and  Adult  Bdu- 
eatlon.  Department  of  education;  and 

Janet  L.  Norwood,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
CommlHloner  of  I^bor  Statlatica.  United 
Statea  Department  of  Labor,  for  a  term  of  4 
years. 

(The  above  nominAtioni  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  cubject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  re^xnul  to  requectc  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources,  I  report  favorably  six  llsta 
In  the  Public  Health  Service  which 
were  printed  in  the  CoifOKxssioNAL 
RacouM  of  March  25,  May  12  and  May 
19.  1»87,  and,  to  save  the  expense  of 
reprinting  them  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  nominations  lie  at  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  for  the  information  of  Sen- 
ators.   

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODDCnON  OF  BILUS  AND 
JOINT  RE80LDTI0NS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER: 
8.  1310.  A  bUl  relatlnc  to  the  Uriff  treat- 
ment of  tin  plate  and  tin-coated  sheets;  to 
the  Committee  on  FlnazKe. 

By  Mr.  GRAfiSLET  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  SiMoa): 
8.  1311.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  504<f)  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  to  authorise 


the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  make  crants  for  demonstration 
projecU  for  mental  health  services  and  re- 
lated aervlcee  for  reaidenU  of  rural  areas;  to 
the  Coeunlttee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources.   

By  Mr.  CHIUBB: 
B.  1312.  A  biU  to  establish  the  Interacency 
Coordlnatinc  Conunlttee  on  Federal  Partici- 
pation In  Sematech.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 
ByMr.  RIEOLE: 
&  1313.  A  btU  to  continue  for  a  S-yesr 
period  the  suspension  of  the  duties  of  dicy- 
clomine   hydrochloride,    mepenaolate    bro- 
mide, deslpramlne  hydrochloride,  rifampin, 
terfenadine,  domlphene  citrate,  and  lactu- 
loee:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 
8.  1314.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Archeoloclcal 
Reaourcee  ProtecUon  Act  of  1070  to  prohibit 
attempted  excavation,  removal,  or  defadnc, 
and  to  reduce  the  felony  threahold  value  of 
Ulecally  removed  artlfacU  to  $600;  to  the 
Committee    on    Enersy    and    Natural    Re- 
sources. 

By    Mr.    HATCH    (for    himself.    Mr. 
HscwT,  and  Mr.  Ihouts): 
a  1315.  A  blU  to  provide  for  Federal  In- 
centive cranU  to  encourace  State  health 
care   professional   UabUlty   reform:   to   the 
Committee  on  lAbor  and  Human  Resourcea. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  1316.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Acrlcultural 
Act  of  1040  to  mandate  marketlnc  loans  for 
each  of  the   1068  throuch   1000  crops  of 
wheat,  feed  sralns,  soybeans,  and  sunflow- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Acrlculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  1317.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  to  require 
the  Commodity  Credit  CorporaUon  to  pay 
at  least  as  much  to  use  privately  owned 
farms  for  grain  storace  as  Is  paid  to  com- 
mercial Btorace  faculties  for  such  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  AcricuJture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
8.  1318.  A  blU  to  extend  for  3  years  the  re- 
duction of  duty  on  caffeine;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.        

By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  McCahi): 
8.  1310.  A  bUl  to  establish  within  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  an  Office  of  Ex- 
tension Services  to  support,  advise,  and 
assist  the  various  States  Industrial  Exten- 
sion Services,  and  to  provide  for  a  3-year 
pilot  crant  program  to  demonstrate  meth- 
ods by  which  the  Federal  Government  can 
help  SUtes  esUbllsh,  Improve  and  expand 
such  services;  to  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
FowixK.  Mr.  DsCoHcim.  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA.  and  Mr.  CTkanstoii): 
8.  1330.  A  bUl  to  provide  adequate  funding 
levels  for  solar  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment, to  encourage  Federal  procurement  of 
solar  energy  systems,  to  encourage  Federal 
loans  for  solar  energy  equipment,  to  en- 
hance the  international  competitiveness  of 
the  solar  industry,  and  (or  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Reaouitxs.  and.  pursuant  to  rule  XXV  (1) 
(oHl).  If  and  when  reported,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  McCahi  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DsCoHciHi): 
S.  1321.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
SUtes  holds  certain  lands  in  trust  for  the 
Camp  Verde  Yavapai-Apache  Indian  Com- 
munity; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 


By  Mr.  MURKOW8KI: 
&  1122.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Sotlrtes 
George  Mastroyanls;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CBAnros,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.    Hxnn,   Mr.   MsnsnAUii,   Mr. 
Tkisls,  Mr.  DsCoiiciin.  Mr.  Boecn- 
wrrx.    Mr.    Ksmmnr.    Mr.    Duxxa- 
BBMsa.  Mr.  LAumsaao.  Mr.  Kasixs. 
Mr.  Pbx.  Mr.  Wilsox,  Mr.  Haxkoi, 
Mr.  Wbicsjr.  Mr.  DASonx.  Mr.  Mc- 
CoxxHJ,  Mr.  SABMuraa.  Mr.  Momi- 
RAM.   Mr.   Sracna.   Mr.   Fou>.   Mr. 
KssxT.   Mr.   »*«n.«i™»    Mr.   Sixox, 
Mr.  Sasssb.  Mr.  Shblbt.  Mr.  Rxbolb. 
Mr.     Mtrsbll.    Mr.    Chiixs,    Mr. 
Jomraroii,      Mr.      BaAraxr,      Mr. 
GxAHAM.   Mr.   HacwT.  Mr.  Fowua. 
Mr.   PsxasLsa.   Ms.   Mikulski.   Mr. 
Kaxxbs,  Mr.  Buaoicx,  Mr.  Oxasslst. 
Mr.   Goax  Iifr.  Wihtb,  Mr.  Lsvni, 
Mr.  Lbaht.  Mr.  Rkio.  Mr.  Daxtoxtr. 
Mr.  BoxD,  Mr.  Matsuxaoa,  Mr.  Sax- 
rou>,  Mr.  PaoxMiKX.  and  Mi.  Bixoa- 
MAX): 
SJ.  Rea.  153.  A  Joint  resoluUon  prohibit- 
inc  the  enhancement  or  upgrade  In  the  sen- 
sitivity of  technology  of.  or  the  capabUlty 
of,  Maverick  mlasUes  for  Saudi  Arabia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Forelcn  Relationa. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
BJ.  Res.  154.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desic- 
nate  the  period  commencinc  on  November 
15.  1087.  and  endlnc  on  November  23.  1087, 
as  "National  ArU  Week":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

8.  Rea.  224.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Secretary  of 
Acrlculture  should  promote  a  multilateral 
acrlcultural  acreement  with  the  top  five  ac- 
rlcultural producing  coiuitries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee <m  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  BCr.  ORASSLET  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Simoh): 
S.    1311.   A   bill   to   amend   section 
504(f)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  make  grants 
for  demonstration  projects  for  mental 
health  services  and  related  services  for 
residents  of  rural  areas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Labor    and    Human    Re- 
sources. 

aOXAL  AXKAS  MKItTAL  HEALTH  BXKVICaS  ACT 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  Intrcxlucing  legislation,  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois. 
Senator  Simoh,  which  would  authorize 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  to  provide  grants  for  the  devel- 
opment, improvement  smd  demonstra- 
tion of  systems  of  mental  health  and 
related  services  to  residents  of  rural 
areas.  This  legislation  complements 
the  Rural  Dislocation  Assistance  Act. 
S.  890.  which  I  introduced  on  March 


31. 1987  and  which  was  ordered  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  last  week. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  some  of  our  rural  States,  includ- 
ing my  own  State  of  Iowa,  have  experi- 
enced serious  hard  times  for  the  last 
several  years.  I  think  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  have  seen  the  statistical  in- 
dicators—the farm  foreclosures,  the 
dosing  of  nual  banks,  the  failure  of 
rural  small  businesses,  the  increase  in 
the  welfare  rolls,  and  the  downturn  of 
State  and  local  government  revenues. 

Another  dimension  of  this  problem 
that  I  have  heard  much  about  from 
constituent  mail,  from  visits  to  my 
office  by  representatives  of  farm  crisis 
organisations,  and  from  my  own  trav- 
els aroimd  my  State,  is  the  diffictilty 
that  many  farm  families,  and  others 
dependent  on  a  healthy  farm  economy 
have  experienced,  and  are  experienc- 
ing. In  coming  to  grips  with  the  loss  of 
livelihood,  the  loss  of  farms  which 
may  have  been  In  the  family  for  gen- 
erations, and  with  what,  for  some,  is  a 
need  to  completely  change  a  way  of 
life,  to  other  words,  making  your 
living  other  than  from  the  land. 

VoT  various  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
the  traditional  helping  networks  have 
not  been  able  to  be  as  effective  in  re- 
sponding to  rural  economic  disl(x»tion 
as  they  have  been  In  responding  to 
urban  economic  dislocation.  The  pri- 
mary reason  for  this  Is  that  the  people 
who  could  benefit  from  assistance  are 
not  like  the  people  with  whom  the  tra- 
ditional helping  networks  have 
worked. 

Many  of  those  most  in  need  of  assist- 
ance are  physically  isolated.  Even 
more  Important  Is  the  fact  that  these 
are  people  who  have  been  self-reliant 
all  of  their  lives  and  who,  after  a  diffi- 
cult period  of  adjustment,  will  prob- 
ably be  self-reliant  again,  to  the  mean- 
time, however,  because  they  have 
always  been  self-sufficient,  contribut- 
ing members  of  their  communities, 
they  are  unwilling  to  present  them- 
selves at  some  of  the  traditional  help- 
ing settings— such  as  community 
mental  health  centers. 

Furthermore,  because  for  many  of 
these  individuals  and  families  we  are 
talking  about  changing  an  entire  way 
of  life,  more  than  the  traditional  coun- 
seling services  are  needed.  Hence,  the 
resources  of  different  types  of  agen- 
cies, not  Just  those  which  offer  mental 
health  services,  must  be  coordinated 
and  brought  to  bear  in  the  most  effec- 
tive way  possible.  ^^ 

Last  year,  the  Senate  Labor/HHS 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  re- 
sponded to  the  ivging  of  myself  and 
other  members  of  the  rural  health 
caucus  to  provide  $1.2  million  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
This  money  was  to  be  used  for  a  small 
nimiber  of  demonstration  projects  in 
the  States  most  affected  by  the  down- 
turn In  the  farm  economy.  As  helpful 


as  that  money  will  be.  it  is  an  amount 
insufficient  to  help  more  than  a  small 
number  of  States. 

This  bill,  if  signed  into  law,  will 
make  It  possible  for  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  to  assist  State 
governments,  local  governments,  and 
private  agencies  In  their  efforts  to  re- 
spond to  these  problems.  It  would 
enable  grant  recipients  to  develop,  im- 
prove, and  demonstrate  effective  State 
and  local  systems  for  the  provision  of 
mental  health  and  related  services. 

Mr.  President,  the  governments  of 
States  like  my  own  are  doing  their 
best  to  help  rural  communities  which 
have  been  hit  by  the  economic  down- 
turn. However,  they  are  hard  pressed 
to  find  the  resources  to  do  so.  The 
kind  of  support  which  the  National  to- 
stltute  of  Mental  Health  will  be  able 
to  provide  them  If  this  legislation  be- 
comes law  will  help  them  to  do  the  Job 
they  want  to  do  for  their  rural  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation  we 
are    Introducing    be    printed    In   the 

RXCORS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

8. 1311 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ossenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  Areas 
Mental  Health  Services  Act  of  X087". 

Sic.  2.  Section  504(f)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2),  (3), 
and  (4)  as  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  and  (5),  re- 
spectively; 

(2)  by  insertlnc  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Di- 
rector, may  make  grants  to  States.  poUtlcal 
subdivisions  of  States,  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  for  the  development,  improvement, 
and  demonstration  of  effective  SUte  and 
local  systems  for  the  provision  of  mental 
health  services  and  related  services  to  resi- 
dents of  rural  area."; 

(3)  by  Inserting  "or  (2)"  after  "paragraph 
(1)"  in  paragraph  (3)  (as  redesignated  by 
clause  (1)  of  this  section); 

(4)  by  strilUng  out  "$24,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1088"  in  paragraph  (4)  (as  redesignated 
by  clause  ( 1 )  of  this  section)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$34,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1088. 1080.  and  1000":  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "this  subsection"  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragraph  (5)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  clause  (1)  of  this  section)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1)". 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  cosponsor  this  bill  with  my  col- 
league from  Iowa.  It  concerns  not  only 
the  farm  crisis,  but  the  mental  and 
emotional  well-being  of  rural  commu- 
nities In  this  country. 

I  believe  we  are  In  a  position  to  pro- 
vide leadership  by  assisting  rural  areas 
In  addressing  the  Increasing  problems 
of  depression,  stress,  family  conflict, 
and  dysfunction  that  are  resulting 
from  the  farm  crisis. 


A  great  deal  is  to  be  said  for  the 
community  suppoi^  in  rural  America, 
to  a  network  of  family,  neighbors,  and 
friends  a  lot  can  be  accomplished.  But 
I  do  not  think  most  rural  communities 
are  in  a  position  to  fund  and  finance 
new  community  service  programs. 
With  estimates  that  30  to  50  percent 
of  all  farms  in  the  United  States  will 
fail  during  the  next  decade,  it  is  my 
sense  that  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
address  those  changes  and  to  assist 
the  communities  in  managing  the  tre- 
mendous impact  that  farm  failures 
have  had  and  will  continue  to  have  on 
local  residents. 

to  response  to  some  of  these  needs, 
the  State  of  Illinois  Initiated  "Innova- 
tions in  Agriculture"  early  in  1986. 
One  of  the  three  components  of  this 
program  is  "Stress:  Country  Style,"  an 
aggressive  outreach  crisis  intervention 
service  to  farmers  and  farm  family 
members.  "Stress:  Coimtry  Style" 
under  the  direction  of  the  Farm  Re- 
source Center,  began  this  service  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1986  with  three  objectives: 
first,  to  provide  an  Intervention  strate- 
gy to  prevent  farmer  suicides  and 
other  major  dysfunctional  behavior 
second,  to  educate  the  farm  commimi- 
ty  to  the  appropriateness  of  utilizing 
hiunan  service  programs  In  the  same 
manner  as  nonrural  populations; 
third,  to  encourage  the  existing 
mental  health  and  substance  abuse 
agencies  to  become  more  oriented  in 
their  service  delivery  to  the  needs  of 
farm  families. 

tovolved  in  this  quality  demonstra- 
tion project  are  the  State  of  niinolB 
Departments  of  Agrictilture,  Mental 
Health  and  Developmental  Disabil- 
ities, Alcohol  and  Substance  Abuse, 
Commerce  and  Community  Affairs, 
the  Illinois  Farm  Bureau,  Illinois 
Parmer's  Union  and  State  associations 
of  mental  health.  The  goal  at  the  end 
of  the  3-year  program  period  Is  for  the 
traditional  mental  health  service  deliv- 
ery system  to  be  able  to  make  the 
tjrpes  of  adjustments  necessary  in 
order  to  deal  with  the  direct  service 
needs  of  rural  Illinois. 

Although  this  particular  program  is 
funded  under  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, It  Is  Indeed  a  mental  health 
service  delivery  program.  There  Is  a 
statewide  800  number  mental  health 
outreach  counselors  in  masters  de- 
grees. The  "Stress:  Country  Style" 
model  had  been  adopted  by  the  Rural 
Family  Issues  Coalition  as  having  the 
components  that  are  necessary  and  de- 
sirable for  this  type  of  intervention. 

The  goal  of  the  Rural  Family  Issues 
Coalition,  with  membership  In  over  20 
States  Is  to  provide  to  rural  families 
immediate,  confidential  access  to  pro- 
fessional help  with  emphasis  on  re- 
solving persons;  and  emotional  crisis. 
It  is  a  necessary  and  commendable 
goal. 
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Throui^  thia  grant  prognin.  It  is 
my  hope  that  gnnteM  can:  flnt.  pro- 
vide 14  hour  phone  erials  Intervention; 
noond,  provide  mrcMlve  outreach  by 
trained  human  eervloes  profeaaionals 
who  will  provide  Immediate,  one-to- 
one  aatotanoe  for  rural  f amlllee  in  dl»- 
treei  any  time  or  place,  and  to  contin- 
ue amlstanoe  until  problems  are  re- 
solved; third,  develop  local  peer  sup- 
port groups;  fourth,  after  Immediate 
crisis  resolution,  connect  referrals  to 
the  appropriate  traditional  helping 
servioes.  for  example,  public  health, 
mental  health,  extension,  community 
and  human  services. 

Data  from  the  first  14  months  of 
"Stress:  Country  Style"  Indicates  7,378 
clients  being  served  with  a  combined 
total  of  1S.SS1  phone  and  face  to  face 
contacts.  This,  in  a  State  that  Is  not 
tenerally  oonaidered  to  be  the  single 
hardest  hit  by  the  farm  crisis,  is  a 
statement  of  the  necessity  for  Federal 
support  The  numbers  of  new  clients 
have  nearly  doubled  each  month  for 
the  past  3  months. 

Clearly  the  Illinois  project  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  severity  and  depth  of  the 
niral  crisis.  Community  mental  health 
centers  are  a  viable  source  for  Inter- 
vention and  ssiiliitsnce  and  we  should 
be  doing  more  to  Improve  their  ability 
to  assist  State  and  local  governments 
In  responding  to  this  need.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  us  In  recognition  of 
this  and  In  providing  Federal  support 
to  such  programs  under  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health.* 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 
&  1312.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Inter- 
agency Coordinating  Committee  on 
Federal  Participation  in  Sematech, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

nRBUoBrcr  ooossoiATnK  oomoms  on 

rOOUL  PABnCITATIOK  III  SSMAnCH  ACT 

•  Mr.  CHIIiES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  Mil  to  establish  an 
interagency  coordinating  cfunmlttee 
aa  Federal  participation  In  Sematech. 

Sematech  Is  the  proposed  semicon- 
ductor industry  research  consortium. 
It's  goal  is  to  restore  American  leader- 
ship In  semiconductor  chip  manufac- 
turing technology.  As  currently  envi- 
sioned, the  project  would  be  Jointly 
funded  by  private  semiconductor  firms 
and  the  Federal  Government  and 
would  last  6  years. 

Why  is  such  a  major  research  effort 
required?  The  simple  answer  is  that 
the  U.S.  competitive  position  in  high 
technology  industries  is  under  assault. 
Foreign  governments  and  businesses 
are  combining  forces  to  lift  their  Icey 
industries  into  positions  of  world 
dominance. 

And  no  industry  is  more  critical  to 
our  high-technology  hopes  than  semi- 
conductors. It  is  the  foundation  of  the 
electronics  industry  which  is  the  U.S. 
largest  manufacturing  sector— ac- 
counting for  2.5  million  jobs.  Advances 


In  semiconductors  spur  rapid  advances 
in  computer,  telecommunications,  ro- 
botics, defense  industries,  and  con- 
sumer electronics. 

The  uncomfortable  truth  is  that  our 
semiconductor  industry  is  at  risk.  The 
report  of  the  Defense  Science  Board 
Task  Force  on  Semiconductor  Depend- 
ency stated  that— 

UjB.  t«chix>lo(y  leaderahlp  in  this  critical 
area  is  rapidly  erodlns  and  this  has  serious 
ImpUcsUons  for  the  nation's  economy  and 
Immediate  and  predictable  consequences  for 
the  Defense  Department. 

And  just  this  year,  Eric  Bloch  told 
the  Budget  Committee  that- 
Losing  thia  very  Important  field  of  Indus- 
try could  be  a  great  disaster. 

One  reason  I'm  excited  about  Sema- 
tech is  that  the  research  will  concen- 
trate on  manufacturing  technology. 
America  has  long  been  the  world's  beet 
at  basic  research.  But  we  have  fallen 
behind  some  of  oiu*  competitors  in  the 
technologies  which  embody  this  re- 
searoh.  Sematech  will  develop  ad- 
vanced manufacturing  processes  and 
equipment  with  which  our  semicon- 
ductor industry  can  produce  the 
world's  best  products. 

This  legislation  establishes  an  inter- 
agency group  to  coordinate  and  over- 
see the  Sematech  effort.  This  is  criti- 
cal for  several  reasons: 

The  research  at  Sematech  will  lead 
to  breakthroughs  In  several  areas. 
Some  will  have  defense  applications 
while  others  will  be  geared  toward  ci- 
vilian uses.  The  coordinating  group 
wlU  have  to  sort  out  the  tradeoffs  be- 
tween national  security  concerns  and 
the  need  for  rapid  commercialization. 
It  will  have  to  determine  lines  of  Juris- 
diction for  key  projects  and  make  sure 
the  agencies  Involved  don't  duplicate, 
or  worse,  undermine  the  work  of 
others. 

We  also  know  that  technology  devel- 
opment usually  generates  scientific 
(Uscoverles  as  we  grapple  with  the 
problems  raised  by  the  development  of 
new  technologies.  We  want  these  basic 
breakthroughs  to  be  applied  broadly 
throughout  our  scientific  infrastruc- 
ture. We  need  a  concerted  and  coordi- 
nated effort  by  our  major  science  and 
technology  agencies  to  make  sive  the 
job  gets  done. 

Sematech  is  a  new  undertaking.  We 
are  taking  a  belated  but  essential  step 
toward  cooperative  ventures  in  tech- 
nology development.  We  want  the 
agencies  responsible  for  administering 
our  technological  progress  both  to 
lend  their  wisdom  and  to  learn  along 
with  us.  There  are  questions  concern- 
ing licenses,  patents,  antitrust,  and 
foreign  participation  that  must  be  set- 
tled. We  need  input  from  several  van- 
tage points,  and  want  to  devise  a 
framework  that  can  be  applied  in  a 
number  of  agencies. 

Because  this  is  a  new  venture  we 
have  to  realize  that,  like  it  or  not,  Se- 
matech will  be  a  test  case  for  further 


joint  projects  of  this  sort— perhaps  In 
superconductivity  or  computerized 
manufacturing.  If  we  do  a  poor  Job 
here,  the  well  may  be  poisoned  for 
years  to  come. 

This  blU  requires  the  Interagency 
group  to  present  a  detailed  plan  for 
Federal  Involvement  in  Sematech— 
before  we  jump  in.  The  good  people  in 
the  semiconductor  industry  are  under- 
standably eager  to  start  right  up.  But 
their  business  plan  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. We  need  to  study  that  plan  and 
make  some  decisions  on  how  and  in 
what  forms  Federal  aid  should  be  sup- 
plied. We  must  resolve  questions  on 
tax  status,  licenses,  patents  and  possi- 
bly antitrust.  We  need  input  from  the 
private  sector  on  how  to  get  the  most 
bang  for  the  buck,  and  make  sure  we 
ultimately  turn  this  project  into  com- 
mercial advantage.  My  bill  guarantees 
that  we  will  get  the  answers  to  these 
questions— so  Sematech  can  go  for- 
ward on  a  firm  foundation. 

Mr.  President.  Sematech  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come.  We  need  to 
move  forward  together  on  a  coordinat- 
ed basis — to  ensure  a  successful  ven- 
ture over  the  next  6  years.* 
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By  Mr.  DOBOanCI: 
S.  1314.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Archeo- 
loglcal  Resources  Protection  Act  of 
1979  to  prohibit  attempted  excavation, 
removal,  or  defacing,  and  to  reduce 
the  felony  threshold  value  of  illegally 
removed  artifacts  to  $500;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

AacaaoLooicia  ksboitbcb  raorscnos  act 


•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  blU  that  wlU 
make  much-needed  changes  In  the  Ar- 
cheologlcal  Resources  Protection  Act 
[ARPAl.  ARPA  was  passed  in  1979  to 
assure  that  archeologlcal  sites  on 
public  and  Indian  lands  and  the  his- 
toric treasures  which  they  contain 
would  be  protected  against  destruction 
and  looting. 

The  measure  that  I  am  introducing 
will  strengthen  the  provisions  of 
ARPA  by  extending  the  coverage  of 
ARPA  to  include  the  attempted  de- 
struction or  looting  of  archeologlcal 
sites  and  by  making  any  theft  or  loot- 
ing where  the  value  of  the  artifacts  in- 
volved is  over  $500  a  felony.  This  will 
allow  more  effective  prosecution  of  in- 
dividuals who  plunder  our  public 
lands. 

In  recent  years,  the  price  of  archeo- 
loglcal treasures  has  skyrocked.  This 
has  led  to  unscrupulous  individuals 
digging  up  ancient  artifacts  on  Federal 
land  to  sell  to  collectors.  There  are  an 
estimated  2  million  archeoloffical  sites 
in  New  Mexico,  Arizona.  Colorado,  and 
Utah.  Over  800.000  of  these  sites  are 
in  New  Mexico  alone.  One-third  of  all 
recorded  archeologlcal  sites  in  the 
Southwest  have  been  looted.  In  south- 


western New  Mexico,  90  percent  of  the 
classic  Mlmbres  sites,  which  date  from 
approximately  1000  A.D..  have  been 
looted  or  destroyed.  These  pothunters 
are  stealing  the  cultural  history  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  theft  and 
destruction  of  archeologlcal  treasures 
Is  not  only  a  southwestern  problem.  It 
^lan  affects  colonial  sites  in  the  North- 
est.  battlefields  in  the  South,  burial 
mounds  in  the  Midwest,  and  other 
areas  throughout  our  Nation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  two-thirds  of  all  the 
documented  archeologlcal  vandalism 
on  National  Park  Service  land  In  1985 
occurred  In  the  mld-atlantic  region. 

Although  the  Antiquities  Act  of  1906 
prohibited  the  taking  of  artifacts  from 
Inderal  lands,  until  several  years  ago 
Federal  law  did  not  provide  adequate 
protection  ag^nst  the  loss  and  de- 
struction of  archeologlcal  sites  and  re- 
sources. Thousands  of  ancient  Indian 
pots  and  other  archeologlcal  artifacts 
had  being  stolen  from  Federal  lands 
and  the  Federal  authorities  were  pow- 
erless to  stop  it. 

In  order  to  put  a  halt  to  this  prac- 
tice, I  sponsored  legislation  that 
became  the  Archeologlcal  Resources 
Protection  Act.  ARPA  makes  it  illegal 
to  excavate,  remove,  or  damage  arche- 
ologlcal resources,  such  as  pottery, 
baskets,  rock  carvings,  and  dwelling 
houses,  found  on  Federal  or  Indian 
land  without  a  permit.  Under  ARPA.  it 
Is  also  Illegal  to  buy  or  sell  archeologl- 
cal resources  that  were  removed  from 
Federal  or  Indian  land  without  a 
permit. 

Where  the  value  of  the  resource  in- 
volved is  greater  than  $5,000,  a  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  ARPA  is  a 
felony  and  the  offender  is  subject  to  a 
$20,000  fine  and  2  years  in  jail.  Where 
the  value  of  the  resource  is  $5,000  or 
less,  the  offense  is  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  a  maximum  fine  of 
$10,000  and  1  year  in  Jail.  Persons  who 
commit  a  second  offense  may  be  jailed 
for  up  to  5  years  and  may  be  fined  up 
to  $100,000.  ARPA  also  provides  au- 
thority for  civil  penalties  to  be  levied. 
Yet  despite  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  over  1,200  documented  looting  in- 
cidents In  the  Southwest  since  the  en- 
actment of  ARPA,  there  have  been 
only  27  ARPA  convictions  In  the 
Southwest. 

In  the  99th  Congress,  I  chaired  a 
hearing  in  Albuquerque  to  review  the 
implementation  of  ARPA  and  to  iden- 
tify ways  to  Improve  the  enforcement 
of  the  act.  Out  of  that  hearing  and  ad- 
ditional subsequent  Inquiry,  several 
conclusions  came  to  light. 

First,  ARPA  Is  an  excellent  act  and 
is  fimdamentally  sound. 

Second,  ARPA  has  led  to  a  reduction 
in  casual  looting— looting  by  individ- 
uals as  a  "hobby,"  rather  than  for 
commercial  purposes. 

Third,  commercial  looting  has  con- 
tinued,   and    even    Increased   as   the 


value  of  aroheologlcal  treasures  has  in- 
creased. 

Fourth,  the  level  of  archeologlcal 
looting  on  Federal  land  is  underreport- 
ed. 

Fifth,  the  problem  of  continued  loot- 
ing of  archeologlcal  sites  on  Federal 
lands  is  primarily  due  to  inadequate 
implementation  and  enforcement  of 
ARPA. 

Sixth,  enforcement  of  ARPA  is  ham- 
pered by  Inadequate  staffing,  trainhig, 
and  funding. 

Seventh,  the  general  public  and  law 
enforcement  personnel,  prosecutors, 
and  judges  need  to  be  educated  about 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  of  ar- 
cheologlcal looting  and  the  need  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  ARPA. 

Eighth,  prosecution  of  ARPA  of- 
fenses Is  hampered  by  the  high  felony 
threshold  of  the  act  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  attempted  stealing  of  a  pot  or 
destruction  of  an  archeologlcal  site,  as 
opposed  to  the  actual  looting  or  de- 
struction of  archeologlcal  resources,  is 
not  an  offense  under  ARPA. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  ad- 
dresses the  provisions  of  ARPA  which 
have  made  prosecution  difficult. 

Currently,  in  order  for  the  looting  of 
an  archeological  artifact  on  Federal 
land  to  be  a  felony,  the  value  of  the 
artifact  must  total  $5,000.  This  thresh- 
old of  damage  is  too  high,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  three-quarters 
of  all  ARPA  convictions  are  misde- 
meanor convictions.  Expert  witnesses 
often  cannot  place  a  market  value  on 
an  artifact  since  each  is  unique.  Even 
when  a  value  can  be  established,  the 
value  of  many  artifacts— although 
priceless  from  an  historical  and  scien- 
tific vantage— does  not  reach  the 
$5,000  felony  threshold.  Finally,  when 
a  value  can  be  determined,  that  value 
does  not  take  into  account  the  loss  of 
scientific  value  when  artifacts  are  re- 
moved from  a  site.  Much  of  the  value 
of  archeological  artifacts  is  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  gained  by  relating  the 
artifacts  to  the  site  from  which  they 
come.  Lowering  the  felony  threshold 
to  $500  will  remove  this  imnecessary 
obstacle  to  prosecution  while  continu- 
ing to  assure  that  only  crimes  Involv- 
ing substantial  Injury  are  classified  as 
felonies. 

In  addition,  currently  under  ARPA, 
the  attempted  looting  or  destruction 
of  an  archeologlcal  site  Is  not  a  crime. 
Actual  damage  must  have  occurred 
before  a  violation  exists.  One  almost 
literally  has  to  catch  an  Individual 
with  a  shovel  in  one  hand  and  a  pot  in 
the  other.  By  that  time  It  is  too  late. 
Although  this  loophole  in  the  law  has 
yet  to  become  a  serious  impediment  to 
the  enforcement  of  ARPA,  this  loop- 
hole needs  to  be  closed  before  cases 
are  lost  because  of  It.  My  bill  would 
clarify  that  the  attempted  looting  or 
destruction  of  an  areheologlcal  site  is 
an  offense  imder  ARPA. 
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Although  my  blU  will  remove  obsta- 
cles to  prosecution  of  pothunters  and 
other  archeological  thieves  under 
ARPA.  we  need  to  take  other  steps  to 
assure  that  the  archeologlcal  treasures 
that  remain  on  Federal  and  Indian 
lands  are  preserved  for  future  genera- 
tions. We  need  to  educate  the  public 
about  the  problem  of  archeological 
looting.  Additional  funds  are  needed 
to  provide  for  enhanced  enforcement 
of  ARPA.  Prosecutors  must  place  a 
higher  priority  on  ARPA  cases,  and 
judges  need  to  hand  out  stlffer  penal- 
ties for  violations.  I  hope  that  when 
hearings  are  held  on  my  bill  the  com- 
mittee will  explore  ways  to  achieve 
these  goals. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  will  strength- 
en ARPA  and  remove  obstacles  to 
prosecution  under  the  act.  I  hope  that 
it  will  enjoy  the  support  of  the  entire 
Senate,  as  we  need  to  protect  the  ar- 
cheologlcal resources  which  are  the  Ir- 
replaceable heritage  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  which  I 
am  offering  be  printed  In  the  Rscord 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remaito.  as 
well  as  a  letter  of  support  for  the  Soci- 
ety for  American  Archeology. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1314 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (a)  of  section  6  of  the  Archeologi- 
cal Resources  Protection  Act  of  1979  (Public 
Law  96-95;  16  U.S.C.  470ee<a))  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "deface"  the  following:  ", 
or  attempt  to  excavate,  remove,  damage,  or 
otherwise  alter  of  deface,". 

(b)  The  proviso  of  subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 6  (16  UJ8.C.  470ee(d))  is  amended  by 
striking  "$5,000"  and  hiserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "$500". 

SOCOtTT  POH  AMXKICAM  AHCHBOUXTT. 

Optics  op  Pitbuc  Aptaiks, 
Washington,  DC,  June  2. 1987. 
Hon.  Prk  Doimnci. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC 

Dkak  SniATOR  DoifKinci:  The  Society  for 
American  Archaeology  is  pleased  at  your  In- 
terest and  concern  for  protecting  archae- 
ological resources.  As  you  are  aware,  prob- 
lems facing  these  resources  are  growing.  Ar- 
chaeological sites  throughout  the  country 
are  being  robbed.  Prehistoric  and  historic 
sites,  civil  war  burials,  Afro-American  slave 
burials  and  Anasazi  Indian  burials,  sacred 
sites  and  house  pits,  none  are  safe— all  are 
being  desecrated.  Archaeological  sites  are 
similar  to  endangered  species:  once  de- 
stroyed, they  are  gone  forever. 

The  Society  has  been  supporting  a  major 
Initiative  to  address  looting  in  several  areas 
including  Increased  funding.  Increased  re- 
source protection,  staff  training,  increased 
prosecution  of  looters,  and  education  of  the 
public  and  the  ]udiclal  system.  We.  there- 
fore, welcome  the  opportunity  to  address 
the  problems  of  archaeological  vandalism 
and  looting  in  Congressional  legislation  and 
hearings. 

Your  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Archaelogical    Resources    Protection    Act 


^^^V^T^^  ««  «^C.O  V^X^T 
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otfan  a  wonderfol  opportunity  to  help  «d- 
draa  Uw  probtem  of  arelMooloclcal  looUnc 
md  rMourao  proCoeUan.  W«  kMk  f  orw»nl  to 
vorkloc  eloaoljr  wtth  yoa  on  ttalB. 

If  tbo  Soetoty  for  Amortaui  ArchMolocy 
can  be  of  eny  ealetanee  to  you  pleeae  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  ue. 
SlDoerely. 

LoasRA  NtontAira. 
WuaMntgtom  JteprcMNtaMML* 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  hlmMlf.  Ui. 
HacBT.  and  Mr.  broim): 
a  1315.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal 
Inoenttve  granta  to  enoourage  State 
tMAlth  care  profeailonal  liability 
r«ronn;  to  the  Committee  on  ijUwr 
and  Human  Reaouroea. 


lOIIAL  UABIUTT  IVOUI  ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  with  Senator 
Hkht  and  Senator  Imoutx  to  intro- 
duce the  National  Profeasional  LlabU- 
Ity  Reform  Act  of  1987. 

It  ii  clear  that  the  medical  liability 
crliii  conttnuea  and.  In  some  caaea.  has 
worsened.  Reports  and  studies  from 
the  Justice  Department,  OAO,  the 
Rauod  Institute  and  others  emphasize 
the  scope  of  this  truly  national  prob- 
lem. Hardly  a  day  passes  without  a 
story  of  a  community  loaing  Its  physi- 
dana  because  of  the  unavailability  of 
liability  insurance,  either  because  in- 
surance companies  have  withdrawn 
from  the  market  or  because  of  the  to- 
tally prohibitive  cost  of  the  policies. 

Significant  steps  have  been  under- 
taken by  the  medical  profeaslon  and 
by  Federal  and  State  governments  to 
address  the  problem  of  the  bad  doctor. 
Last  year,  we  worked  with  the  medical 
profeaaion  to  strengthen  protection 
for  bona  fide  peer  review  activities  to 
enable  them  to  better  police  and  disci- 
pline their  ranks.  The  Omnibus 
Health  Act  of  1986  established  a  na- 
tkmal  clearinghouse  to  prevent  the  In- 
ccnopetent  physician  from  simply 
moving  from  a  State  to  avoid  detection 
of  discipline  or  loss  of  licensure. 

While  these  steps  are  important, 
they  will  not  end  the  professional  li- 
ability crisis.  A  very  small  percentage 
of  all  health  care  providers  are  respon- 
sible for  the  majority  of  medical  mal- 
practice, yet  the  litigation  explosion 
affects  all  health  care  providers  and 
all  of  society.  The  iminct  of  outra- 
geous awards  falls  on  all  physicians. 
regardless  of  their  record. 

The  crisis  transcends  the  Interests  of 
the  medical  community.  It  affects  all 
of  ua.  It  increases  the  cost  of  health 
care,  decreases  the  availability  of  care, 
and  may  well  destroy  the  greatest 
health  care  system  in  the  world. 

Whfle  this  is  primarily  a  State  prob- 
lem, the  Federal  Oovemment  can  help 
guide  the  States  toward  solutions 
which  will  maintain  the  quality  and 
availability  of  health  care  In  the 
United  States.  This  is  similar  to  legis- 
lation I  introduced  last  year.  It  re- 
wards States  with  incentive  grants  for 
enacting  tort  reforms  which  have  been 


proven  effective  In  controlling  the 
crisis.  Among  the  reforms  included 
are: 

Periodic  payment  of  damages  great- 
er than  $100,000.  to  spread  the  cost 
out  over  the  actual  period  of  the 
Injury: 

Elimination  of  the  collateral  source 
rule— which  allows  plaintiffs  in  effect 
to  double  dip  by  receiving  damages 
from  several  sources  for  the  same 
injury; 

TJfniUny  pain  and  suffering  and  pu- 
nitive damages  to  9260.000:  and 

tjiwihtij  attorneys'  fees  so  that  the 
injured  party  receives  a  larger  share  of 
the  recovery. 

The  bill  contains  these  and  other 
suggested  reforms,  yet  retains  flexibil- 
ity to  encourage  States  to  be  Innova- 
tive and  explore  different  options. 

Although  there  are  costs  attached  to 
this  legislation,  the  costs  of  doing 
nothing  are  far-reaching.  We  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  ignoring  the  prob- 
lem, because,  unless  checked,  the  li- 
ability crisis  will  destroy  our  health 
care  system.  I  urge  you  to  support  this 
bllL 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoas.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repreaentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  OMembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  is  the  "National  Profes- 
sional UabUlty  Reform  Act  of  1087". 
rmsDiae  aivb  puarosis 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  there  are  serious  problems  with  cur- 
rent sjrstems  for  comi>enBatlng  Individuals 
Injured  by  the  malpractice  of  besith  care 
professionals  and  health  care  providers; 

(3)  the  Increaslnc  costs  and  unavallabUity 
of  professional  liability  Insurance  are  caus- 
ing competent  health  care  professionals  to 
cease  or  limit  practice  of  their  profession: 

(3)  current  health  care  malpractice  com- 
pensation systems  cause  substantial  num- 
bers of  health  care  professionals  and  health 
care  providers  to  engage  In  defensive  health 
care  practices,  such  ss  the  conduct  of  tests 
and  procedures  primarily  to  provide  protec- 
tion against  legal  actions,  and  such  practices 
result  In  unnecessary  health  care  costs; 

(4)  the  number  of  profeasional  liability 
claims  against  health  care  profeasionaU  and 
health  care  providers  Is  Increasing  at  dispro- 
portionate rates,  beyond  any  relationship  to 
the  quality  of  the  health  care  provided: 

(5)  the  increase  in  the  number  of  liability 
claims  and  the  size  of  awards  and  settle- 
ments, and  the  excessive  time  and  expense 
devoted  to  the  resolution  of  such  claims, 
pose  threats  to  State  systems  for  compen- 
sating Individuals  Injured  throtigh  negli- 
gence and  to  continued  access  by  all  Individ- 
uals to  health  care; 

«)  the  Federal  Government  has  an  Inter- 
est In  State  health  care  malpractice  com- 
pensation systems  because  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment pays  health  care  costs  through 
Medicare.  Medicaid,  and  other  Federal 
health  care  programs: 

(7)  experience  In  States  which  have  en- 
acted reforms  In  their  tort  and  Judicial  sys- 


tems IndioatflB  tbat  eettaln  reforms  can 
reduce  unneoeaaary  expenditures  related  to 
health  care  liability  claims  while  providing 
more  rapid  and  more  efficient  compensation 
for  indivlduala  injured  by  malpractice:  and 

(8)  Federal  Incentives  to  encourage  States 
to  adopt  reforms  to  Improve  State  health 
care  malpractice  compensation  and  profes- 
sional dlactpUnary  systems  will  result  In— 

(A)  the  maintenance  of  access  to  quality 
healthcare; 

(B)  a  more  rational  health  care  malprac- 
tice compensation  system:  and 

(C)  substantial  savings  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  governments. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 
(1)  to  assure  continued  access  to  tilgh 
quality  health  care: 

(3)  to  assure  fair  and  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  Injuries  arising  from  medical  negli- 
gence: 

(3)  to  reduce  health  care  costs  incurred  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  State  govern- 
ments, and  the  private  sector  which  are  at- 
tributable to  defensive  medicine  and  the 
high  cost  of  professional  UabUlty  Insurance: 

(4)  to  reduce  the  costs  of  resolving  profes- 
sional liability  disputes  so  that  a  larger 
share  of  the  professional  UabUlty  Insurance 
premlimi  goes  to  compensating  Injured  Indi- 
viduals; 

(6)  to  resolve  profeasional  UabUlty  claims 
speedUy  and  efficiently. 

(6)  to  recognise  the  unusual  vulnerabUity 
of  physicians  providing  medical  care  to  pro- 
fessional UabUlty  claims  and  the  effect  such 
vulnerabUity  could  have  on  the  avallabUlty 
of  needed  medical  care  In  the  United  States: 

(7)  to  encourage  States  to  adopt  reforms 
in  their  laws  in  order  to  Improve  the  syst«n 
for  resolving  medical  professional  UabUlty 
actions; 

(8)  to  strengthen  public  and  private  ef- 
forts aimed  at  detection  and  discipline  of 
health  care  professionals  found  to  violate 
professional  standards;  and 

(9)  to  provide  for  the  development  of 
mechanisms  to  promote  risk  control  activi- 
ties and  to  reduce  the  occurrence  of  actual 
negligence. 

Dsmnnoira 
Sk.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 
(1)  the  term  "injury"  stiaU  have  the  mean- 
ing given  to  such  term  by  each  State  In  its 
SUte  UabUlty  reforms,  except  that  In  defin- 
ing such  term,  each  State  shsJi  Include  In 
such  term  Injuries  arising  from  the  negU- 
gent'deUvery  of  health  care  services  by  a 
health  care  profeasional  or  health  care  pro- 
vider 

(3)  the  term  "health  care  professional" 
means  any  individual  who  provides  health 
care  services  In  a  State  and  who  Is  required 
by  State  law  to  be  licensed  or  certified  by 
the  State  to  provide  such  services  in  the 
State: 

(3)  the  term  "health  care  provider"  means 
any  organisation  or  Institution  which  Is  en- 
gaged In  the  delivery  of  health  care  services 
In  s  State  and  which  Is  reqtiired  by  State 
law  to  be  licensed  or  certified  by  the  State 
to  engage  in  the  delivery  of  such  services  In 
the  SUte: 

(4)  the  term  "malpractice"  shaU  have  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  each  State  in 
Its  State  liability  reforms,  except  that  in  de- 
fining such  term,  each  State  stiaU  Include  in 
such  term  malpractice  or  professional  negU- 
geitce  by  a  health  care  professional  or 
health  care  provider  in  the  deUvery  of 
health  care  services: 

(5)  the  term  "professional  UabUlty"  shaU 
have  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by 


each  State  in  lU  State  UabUlty  reforms, 
except  that  in  defining  such  term,  each 
State  ShaU  Include  bi  such  term  UabUlty 
arising  from  the  negligent  deUvery  of 
health  care  services  by  a  health  care  profes- 
sional or  health  care  provider 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services: 

(7)  the  term  "SUte"  means  each  of  the 
several  SUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  VU^rtn  Islands; 
and 

(8)  the  term  "State  UabUlty  reforms" 
means  the  reforms  described  in  secUon  6  or 
section  7. 

DBVELonmrr  OKAirrs 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  A  State  may  submit  an  appUca- 
tion  to  the  Secretary  for  a  grant  to  develop 
programs  to  undertake  SUte  UabUlty  re- 
forms. Any  such  appUcatlon  shaU— 

<1)  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  within 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act; 

(3)  contain  assurances  that  the  SUte  In- 
tends to  obtain  enactment  or  adoption  of 
the  SUte  UabUlty  reforms  described  In  sec- 
tion 6  or  section  7  In  order  to  qualify  for  In- 
centive grants  under  section  6;  and 

(3)  contain  such  other  Information,  and  be 
in  such  form,  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

(bXl)  If  a  SUte  submits  an  acceptable  ap- 
plication under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shaU  make  a  grant  to  such  SUte. 

(2)  The  amount  of  a  grant  under  parar 
graph  (1)  to  a  SUte  (other  than  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  shaU  be 
$350,000.  except  tliat  If  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  secUon  WaMl)  Is  less  than 
$13,000,000,  the  amount  of  a  grant  uiMler 
paragraph  (1)  to  such  a  State  shaU  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  the  total  amount  appropriated 
under  section  WaKl)  by  the  number  of 
States  (other  than  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands)  submitting  acceptable 
applications  under  this  section,  except  that 
no  grant  to  such  a  SUte  under  ttils  section 
ShaU  exceed  $350,000. 

(3)  The  amount  of  a  grant  under  para- 
graph (1)  to  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands  shaU  l>e  $125,000,  except  that 
if  the  amount  appropriated  under  section 
9<aK2)  is  less  than  $375,000,  the  amount  of 
a  grant  under  paragraph  ( 1)  to  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands  shaU  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  the  total  amount  appropriated 
under  section  9<aK2)  by  3. 

<c)  The  Secretary  may  provide  technical 
assistance  to  SUtes  In  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  activities  with  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

tHUKRIlVS  OKAMTS 

Ssc.  5.  (a)  A  SUte  may  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  for  a  grant  under  sul)- 
secUon  (bX3).  Any  such  application  shaU— 

(1)  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  within 
three  years  after  Uie  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act: 

(3)  contain  a  certification  by  the  cliief  ex- 
ecuUve  officer  of  the  SUte  that,  on  the  date 
the  appUcatlon  Is  submitted,  the  SUte  has 
enacted,  adopted,  or  otherwise  has  In  effect, 
the  SUte  UabUlty  reforms  described  in  sec- 
tion 6  or  section  7: 

(3)  be  accompanied  by  documenUtion  to 
support  the  certification  required  by  para- 
graph (3),  Including  copies  of  relevant  SUte 
statutes,  rules,  procedures,  regulations.  Judi- 
cial decisions,  and  opinions  of  the  SUte  at- 
torney general:  and 


(4)  contain  such  other  information,  and  be 
In  such  form,  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

(bXlKA)  within  60  days  after  receiving  an 
application  under  sutxectlon  (a),  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  review  the  application  and  deter- 
mine whether  the  application  demonstrates 
that  the  SUte  has  enacted,  adopted,  or  oth- 
erwise has  in  effect,  the  SUte  UabUlty  re- 
forms described  In  section  6  or  section  7.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  appUca- 
tlon makes  stich  a  demonstration,  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  approve  the  appUcatlon. 

(B)  If  an  application  submitted  under  sub- 
section (a)  cites  a  State  sUtute  or  other  evi- 
dence of  compliance  with  the  standards  for 
a  SUte  UabUlty  reform  described  in  section 
6  or  section  7,  the  Secretary  shaU  consider 
such  SUte  to  be  in  conformance  with  the 
requirements  of  such  section  with  respect  to 
such  reform  If  the  sUtute  or  other  evidence 
of  compliance  cited  in  such  appUcatlon  is 
eqiuU  to  or  more  stringent  than  the  reform 
described  in  such  section. 

(2)  If,  after  reviewing  an  appUcatlon 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  appUcatlon  does  not  make 
the  demonstration  required  under  such 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  shaU.  witliln  16 
(Jays  after  making  such  determination,  pro- 
vide the  SUte  which  submitted  such  appU- 
catlon with  a  written  notice  which  specifies 
such  determination  and  which  contains  rec- 
ommendations for  revlBlmis  which  would 
bring  the  SUte  into  compliance  with  this 
Act. 

(3XA)  Within  30  days  after  approving  an 
appUcatlon  of  a  SUte  under  paragraph  (1), 
the  Secretary  shaU  pay  to  the  SUte  a  grant 
in  the  amount  required  under  subparagraph 
(B)  or  (C),  as  the  case  may  be. 

(B)  The  amount  of  a  grant  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  to  a  SUte  (other  than  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands)  shaU  be 
$2,000,000,  except  tliat  if  the  amount  appro- 
priated under  section  9(bHl)  is  less  than 
$102,000,000.  the  amount  of  a  grant  under 
subparagraph  (A)  to  such  a  SUte  shaU  be 
an  amount  equal  to  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  the  total  amount  appropriated 
under  section  9(bKl)  by  51. 

(C)  The  amount  of  a  grant  under  sut>para- 
graph  (A)  to  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands  shall  be  $1,000,000,  except 
that  If  the  amount  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 9<bK2)  is  leas  than  $3,000,000,  the 
amount  of  a  grant  under  sul>paragraph  (A) 
to  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands 
shaU  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  quotient  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated under  section  »(bK2)  by  3. 

(cKlKA)  One  year  after  the  date  on  wlilch 
the  Secretary  makes  payment  of  a  grant  to 
a  SUte  (other  ti»an  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  or 
the  Virgin  Islands)  under  subsection  (bK3), 
the  Secretary  shaU  pay  to  such  State  a 
grant  In  an  amount  equal  to  $1,000,000, 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  OKA)  and 
subsection  (d). 

(B)  One  year  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  makes  payment  of  a  grant  to 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands 
under  subsection  (bX3),  the  Secretary  shaU 
pay  to  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, as  the  case  may  be.  a  grant  In  an 
amount  equal  to  $500,000,  except  as  provid- 
ed in  paragraph  (3KB)  and  subsecUon  (d). 

(2KA)  Two  years  after  the  date  on  which 
the  Secretary  makes  payment  of  a  grant  to 
a  SUte  (other  Uian  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  or 
the  Virgin  Islands)  under  subsection  (bK3). 
the  Secretary  shaU  pay  to  such  State  a 
grant  In  an  amount  equal  to  $1,000,000, 
except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (SKA)  and 
subsection  (d). 


(B)  Two  years  after  the  date  on  whlidi  the 
Secretary  makes  payment  of  a  grant  to 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands 
under  subsection  (bX3),  the  Secretary  aball 
pay  to  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, as  the  case  may  be,  a  grant  in  an 
amoimt  equal  to  $500,000.  except  as  provid- 
ed in  paragraph  <3KB)  and  subsediOD  <d). 

(SKA)  If  the  amount  appropriated  under 
secUon  9(cKl)  for  granU  under  paragraph 
(IKA)  te  leas  than  $51,000,000.  or  If  the 
amount  appropriated  undw  section  MdKl) 
for  granU  under  paragraph  (3KA)  is  less 
than  $51,000,000,  the  amount  of  a  grant  to  a 
SUte  (other  than  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  or 
the  Virgin  Islands)  under  paragraph  (IKA) 
or  paragraph  (2XA),  as  the  case  may  be. 
shaU  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  quotient  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  amount  appropriated 
under  section  »(cXl)  or  section  MdKl),  re- 
spectively, by  51. 

(B)  If  the  amount  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 9(cK2)  for  granU  under  paragraph 
(1KB)  U  less  ttian  $1,500,000,  or  if  the 
amount  appropriated  under  section  (KdK2) 
for  grants  under  paragraph  (2XB)  Is  leas 
than  $1,5<K),000,  the  amount  of  a  grant  to 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands 
under  paragraph  (1KB)  or  paragraph  (3XB). 
as  the  case  may  be.  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  amount  appropriated  imder  section 
»(cX2)  or  section  0(dK2),  respectively,  by  3. 
(dKl)  If.  at  any  time  after  a  State  receives 
a  giant  under  ttils  section,  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  SUte  does  not  have  in 
effect  aU  of  the  SUte  UabUlty  reforms  de- 
scribed in  section  «  or  section  7.  the  Secre- 
tary sliaU  provide  the  State  with  written 
notice  of  such  determination.  Such  notice 
shaUsp«dfy— 

(A)  the  reason  for  the  determination  of 
the  Secretary; 

(B)  tbat  after  the  date  of  such  determina- 
tion, the  SUte  wiU  not  be  eligible  to  receive 
a  grant  imder  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  unless  the  SUte  takes  such  correc- 
tive action  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure 
that  such  SUte  UabUlty  reforms  are  in 
effect  in  the  State,  except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection;  and 

(C)  that  the  SUte  may  request  a  hearing 
before  an  administrative  law  judge  to  appeal 
the  determination  of  the  Secretary. 

(3)  After  iwMng  a  determination  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  pay  any  grant  to  a  State 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (c) 
unless  the  determination  of  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  has 
been  reversed  by  an  administrative  or  judi- 
dai  decision. 

(eKl)  Any  grant  received  by  a  State  under 
this  section  shaU  be  used  by  the  SUte  to— 

(A)  supplement,  and  not  supplant,  funds 
expended  by  the  SUte  on  programs  for  the 
proviaicm  of  health  care  services,  including 
programs  supported  with  any  type  of  Feder- 
al atff***~^  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3);  

(B)  support  programs  of  peer  review  and 
risk  management  for  health  care  profession- 
als and  health  care  providers  in  the  State: 

or 

(C)  conduct  studies  of  profeasi(mal  liabil- 
ity problems  in  the  SUte,  indudhig  studies 
to  determine  the  Impact  of  the  Bute's  mal- 
practice compensation  system  on  health 
care  availabiUty  and  health  care  cosU  in  the 
Stste.  ^     ^^. 

(3)  A  grant  received  by  a  SUte  under  this 
section  may  not  be  used  by  such  SUte  to 
satisfy  any  provision  of  Federal  law  which 
requires  that,  in  order  to  qualify  for  Federal 
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undar  mieh  law.  Um  State  par  a 
portlaa  of  Um  ooate  of  the  prajwt.  procnm. 
or  aetlvtty  to  bo  oonductod  with  mieh  Feder- 

RAIS  UAHLITT  UrOUn 

Ok.  «.  (a)  The  State  Uabilltjr  raforms 
which  ahall  bo  dwolopod  with  a  gtmnt  under 
MCtlOB  i,  whleh  ahaJl  be  enacted,  adopted, 
or  be  in  etfeet  In  a  State  In  order  for  the 
State  te  receive  a  grant  under  eectlon 
KbMS).  and  whleh  ehaU  be  In  effect  In  a 
State  In  order  for  the  State  te  reoetre  granta 
under  eectlon  Mc).  are  the  refome  ipecifled 
In  iiiheiirnrMM  (b)  through  (f )  of  this  eectlon 
or  the  leiuime  permitted  under  aeetlon  7. 

(b)  A  State  ehaU  require  that.  In  any  legal 
aetloB  for  iaiiiagei  for  malpraettoe  In  which 
a  court  of  the  State  awarde  an  Individual 
future  danagee  In  ezceee  of  tlOO.OO»- 

(1)  the  payment  of  eueh  future  damagee 
ehaU  IM  BMde  on  an  wn-'Til  or  other  period- 
ic baali.  tan  eueh  amounte  and  at  euch  Inter- 
TBli  M  ouky  be  detenalned  by  the  court; 

(S)  the  eoort  ehall  determine  a  ichedule 
for  each  paymente  to  eneure  that  damagee 
are  paid  orer  the  eetlmetfid  lifetime  of  such 
Individual  or  ontfl  the  total  amount  of  eueh 
award  le  paid  Jb  eueh  Indhrldual.  whichever 
oocure  ftnt.  except  that— 

(A)  In  any  caae  In  irtilch  such  Individual 
dlea  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  final 
payment  le  to  be  made  under  such  echedule 
to  such  Individual,  the  party  obligated  to 
make  paymente  to  such  individual  shall  not 
be  required  to  make  any  additional  pay- 
mente to  the  heirs  or  aastgne  of  such  indi- 
vidual nnlw.  after  application  by  the 
spouae  or  child  of  such  Individual,  the  court 
orders  such  party  to  make  paymente  to  such 
spouse  or  child  for  the  support  of  such 
spouse  or  child;  and 

(B)  In  any  case  In  which  such  Individual 
livas  beyond  the  date  on  whleh  final  pay- 
ment le  to  be  made  to  such  individual  under 
such  schedule,  su^  Individual  may  apply  to 
the  court  for  additional  paymente  for  eco- 
nomic damages  resulting  from  such  mal- 
practice, which  shall  be  calculated  at  the 
■"""1'  rate  at  which  such  damages  were 
ralnilatert  under  su^  schedule;  and 

(S)  the  court  shall  require  that  such  peri- 
odic paymente  be  made  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  trust  fund  or  the  purchsse  of 
an  annuity  for  the  life  of  such  individual  or 
during  the  continuance  of  the  compensable 
injury  or  disability  incurred  by  such  Indlvid- 
uaL 

(cXl>  A  State  shall  require  that,  in  any 
legal  action  for  damages  for  malpractice  in 
which  a  court  of  the  State  awards  damagee 
to  en  individual,  the  total  amount  of  such 
damagee  shall  be  reduced  by  any  other  pay- 
ment which  has  been  made  or  which  will  be 
made  to  such  individual  to  compensate  such 
individual  for  the  injury  sustained  as  a 
result  of  such  malpractice,  including  pay- 
mente under— 

(A)  FMeral  or  State  disability  or  sickness 
programs; 

(B)  Federal.  State,  or  private  health  insur- 
ance programs; 

(C)  employer  wage  continuation  programs: 


The  sttemey's  fi 

not  ueeMl: 
40%  of  such  uBOunt 
taO.OOO    plua    33Vi%    of 

ttie  «xcea  over  tM.OOO 
tM.««7  plui  25%  of  Uie 

esoMi  over  1100.000 


(D>  any  other  source  of  payment  intended 
to  compensate  such  individual  for  such 
injury. 

(2)  The  amount  by  which  an  award  of 
damages  to  an  individual  for  an  injury  shall 
be  reduced  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  lietween— 

(A)  the  total  amount  of  any  paymente 
(other  than  such  award)  which  have  been 
made  or  which  will  be  made  to  such  Indlvid- 


ual  to  compensate  such  individual  for  such 
injury,  minus 

<B)  the  amount  paid  by  such  individual 
(or  by  the  spouse  or  parent  of  such  individ- 
ual) to  secure  the  paymente  deecribed  in 
subparagraph  (A). 

(d)  A  State  shaU  require  that,  in  a  legal 
action  for  damages  for  malpractice,  the 
amount  of  any  award  of  damagee  for  non- 
economic  losses  resulting  from  such  mal- 
practice shall  not  exceed  t3S0,000.  For  pur- 
poeee  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "noneoo- 
nomlc  kMses"  msans  losses  for  pain,  suffer- 
ing, inconvenience,  physical  Impairment, 
disfigurement,  and  other  nonpecunlary 
losses,  and  punitive  damages. 

(eXI)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
a  State  shall  reqxtire  that  in  any  legal  action 
for  damages  for  malpractice  in  which  an  in- 
dividual receives  a  settlement  or  an  award 
of  damages,  the  amount  of  paymente  to 
such  individual's  attorney  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following: 

U  the  lotel  Mttlem«nt 

or  awani  Ik 
Not  more  than  tM.OOO.... 
More    than    tM.OOO   but 

l««  thmn  tlOO.OOO. 
More  than  tlOO.OOO  but 
lea  than  tlOO.OOO. 

tMO,000  or  more Ml.ae7  plua  10%  of  the 

exeaa  over  ttOO.OM. 

(3)  A  Stete  shaU  require  that  in  any  legal 
action  to  which  paragraph  (1)  applies,  the 
court  may,  after  receiving  a  petition  from 
the  attorney  representing  the  individual 
who  receives  a  settlement  or  an  award  of 
damages,  permit  such  attorney  to  be  paid  an 
amount  of  fees  in  excess  of  the  amount 
specified  by  paragraph  (1)  if  such  court  de- 
termlnee  the  petition  has  adduced  evidence 
justifying  such  additional  fees. 

(fXl)  Each  State  shaU  provide  for  the  al- 
location of  the  total  amount  of  fees  paid  to 
the  Stete  in  each  year  for  the  licensing  or 
certification  of  each  type  of  health  care  pro- 
fessional, or  an  amount  of  Stete  funds  equal 
to  such  total  amount,  to  the  Stete  agency  or 
agencies  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  dis- 
ciplinary actions  with  respect  to  such  type 
of  health  care  professional. 

(3)  The  Stete  shall  require  each  health 
care  provider  to  have  in  effect  a  rlsli  man- 
agement program  which  complies  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  and  which  Is  acceptable  to 
the  agency  responsible  for  licensing  or  certi- 
fying such  health  care  provider. 

(3)  The  Stete  shall  require  each  company 
which  provides  health  care  professional  li- 
ability Insurance  In  the  Stete  to  esteblish, 
from  the  date  available  to  such  company. 
programs  of  risk  management  for  health 
care  professionals,  and  require  each  such 
professional,  as  a  condition  of  maintaining 
insurance,  to  participate  In  such  programs 
at  least  once  during  each  three-year  period. 

(4 HA)  The  Stete  shall  authorize  each 
Stete  agency  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
disciplinary  actions  for  a  type  of  health  care 
professional  to  enter  Into  agreemente  with 
Stete  or  county  professional  societies  of 
such  type  of  health  care  professional  to 
permit  the  review  by  such  societies  of  any 
nulpractlce  action,  complaint,  or  other  in- 
formation concerning  the  practice  patterns 
of  any  such  health  care  professional.  Any 
such  agreement  shall  comply  with  subpara- 
graph (B). 

(B)  Any  agreement  entered  into  under 
subparagraph  (A)  for  the  review  of  any  mal- 
practice action,  complaint,  or  other  informa- 
tion concerning  the  practice  patterns  of  a 
health  care  professional  shall— 


(i)  provide  that  the  health  care  profes- 
sional society  conduct  such  review  as  expe- 
ditiously ss  possible: 

(li)  provide  that  after  the  completion  of 
such  review,  such  society  shall  report  ite 
findings  to  the  Stete  agency  with  which  it 
entered  into  such  agreement  and  shall  take 
such  other  action  as  such  society  considers 
appropriate:  and 

(ill)  provide  that  the  cmutuct  of  such 
review  and  the  reporting  of  such  findings  be 
conducted  in  a  manner  which  aastires  the 
preservation  of  confidentiality  of  medical 
information  and  of  the  review  process. 

(C>  The  State  shall  provide  that  any  activ- 
ity conducted  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  grounds 
for  any  civil  or  criminal  action  under  the 
Uws  of  the  State. 

(D)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Federal  law,  any  activity  conducted  pur- 
stiant  to  an  agreement  under  this  paragraph 
shall  not  be  grounds  for  any  civU  or  crimi- 
nal action  under  Federal  antitrust  laws,  as 
defined  in  the  first  section  of  the  Clayton 
Act  and  in  section  4  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act. 

ALTiaif  ATIVK  RXPOBMS 

Sac.  7.  For  purposes  of  awarding  grante 
under  section  3  and  section  4,  the  Stete  li- 
ability reforms  of  a  Stete.  may.  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary,  consist  of  reforms 
other  than  the  reforms  specified  in  section  6 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  Stete 
llabiUty  reforms  have  a  substantial  likeU- 
hood  of  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  consist  of  substantial  alternative  re- 
forms to  the  Stete's  system  for  resolving 
professional  liability  claims.  Such  alterna- 
tive reforms  may  Include  any  of  the  reforms 
specified  in  section  8. 

KXPOBTS 

Sac.  8.  (a)  Within  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  every  two 
years  thereafter,  each  Stete  which  receives 
a  grant  under  section  5  during  any  such 
two-year  period  shall  prepare  and  transmit 
to  the  Secretary  a  report  which  describes— 

(1)  the  Stete  liability  reforms  enacted, 
adopted,  or  in  effect  In  the  Stete: 

(3)  the  activities  conducted  by  the  Stete 
with  any  grante  received  under  section  4  or 
5  during  the  preceding  two-year  period:  and 

(3)  any  current  problems  In  the  Stete  with 
respect  to  health  care  professional  liability 
or  health  care  professional  liability  insur- 
ance. 

(b)  Within  30  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  and  every  two  years 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  which 
summarizes  the  information  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  in  the  most  recent  reporte  of 
the  Stetes  under  subsection  (a). 

APTHOBiZAnoii  or  AmonuATioics 

Sbc.  9.  (aXl)  For  grante  under  section 
4<bX3).  there  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated tl3.5(XI.(XX)  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(3)  For  grants  under  section  4(bK3),  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $375,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(bHl)  For  grante  under  section  5(bK3KB), 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
8103,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(3)  For  grante  under  section  5(bXSXC). 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
(3.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(3)  Amounte  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section shall  remain  available  from  October 
1,  1987,  to  September  30.  1990. 


(cKl)  For  grante  under  section  5<cXlXA), 
there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
$51,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

(2)  For  grante  under  section  5(cXlXA). 
there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
$1,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

(3)  Amounte  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
secUon  shall  remabi  available  from  October 

1. 1988,  to  September  30, 1991. 
(dXl)  I^>r  grante  under  section  5(cK3XA). 

there   are   authorised   to   be   appropriated 
$51,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

(2)  For  grante  under  section  5(cX3XB), 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$1,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1990. 

(3)  Amounte  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section shall  remain  available  from  Octol>er 

1. 1989.  to  September  30. 1992. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  1316.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  mandate  market- 
ing loans  for  each  of  the  1988  through 
1990  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  soy- 
beans, and  simflowers,  ancl  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

S.  1317.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act  to  require  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  pay  at  least  as  much  to 
use  privately  owned  farms  for  grain 
storage  as  is  paid  to  commercial  stor- 
age facilities  for  such  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  AgriciUture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

AOBICOLTUaX  LSOIXLATIOH 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  as 
I've  said  before,  we  need  more 
common  sense  in  our  farm  programs. 
Today  I  am  introducing  a  package  of 
bills  modifying  our  present  farm  bill. 
My  goal  is  to  raise  farm  income  for 
family  farmers  while  limiting  the  cost 
to  the  Oovemment. 

I  recently  mailed  a  questionnaire  to 
rural  residents  of  my  State.  A  majority 
of  those  responding  said  they  would 
rather  make  adjustments  to  the  1985 
farm  bill  than  leave  it  alone.  They  also 
support  a  fum  program  based  on  mar- 
keting loans  for  major  commodities 
and  targeted  to  mediiun-sized  farms. 
Three  out  of  four  think  marketing 
loans  are  a  good  idea. 

The  first  bill  I  am  sending  to  the 
desk  S.  1316,  would  mandate  market- 
ing loans  for  the  1988.  1989,  and  1990 
crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans, 
and  sunflowers.  I  have  set  the  mai^et- 
ing  loan  rates  at  a  level  that  will  help 
our  struggling  farmers— $5  per  bushel 
for  wheat  and  soybeans,  $3.50  per 
bushel  for  com.  and  $9  per  himdred- 
weight  for  sunflowers.  I  have  capped 
the  total  amount  of  loans  for  all  com- 
modities at  $150,000,  so  that  small  and 
medium-sized  farms  can  benefit  the 
most.  More  than  60  percent  of  North 
Dakotans  responding  to  my  survey 
thought  $150,000  was  a  reasonable 
limit. 

Marketing  loans  are  va  idea  whose 
time  has  come.  The  main  benefit  of 
such  loans  is  that  they  make  our  com- 
modities    more     competitive.     After 

farmers  sell  their  grain  at  the  local  el- 


evator, they  would  repay  their  Gov- 
ernment loans  at  the  average  price  for 
their  county.  The  Government  would 
let  them  keep  any  difference  between 
that  price  and  the  loan  rate. 

Eligible  farmers  would  use  approved 
conservation  practices  and  set  aside  up 
to  26  percent  of  their  acreage  base  to 
limit  production. 

This  proposal  ties  benefits  to  pro- 
duction, and  eliminates  the  base  and 
jrield  formulas  that  farmers  have  been 
complaining  about. 

My  second  bill,  8.  1317,  would  force 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
pay  the  same  rates  for  the  storage  of 
grain  on  farms  as  it  pays  for  storing 
grain  in  commercial  storage  facilities. 
Farmers  deserve  the  same  CCC  pay- 
ments as  elevators.  It  is  only  fair  that 
the  Government  recognize  the  fact 
that  farm  storage  is  not  cheap.  Grain 
bins,  silos,  sheds,  and  other  facilities 
cost  farmers  thousands  of  dollars  to 
build.  Mfti"^^i"i"g  quality  is  Just  as 
difficult  on  a  farm  as  it  is  in  a  com- 
mercial facility.  Farmers  storing  Gov- 
ernment commodities  have  not  been 
given  a  fair  shake.  This  bill  would  cor- 
rect that. 

The  package  I  am  introducing  today 
also  includes  a  resolution.  Senate  Res- 
olution 224,  asking  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  promote  a  multilateral 
agreement  with  the  top  five  agricul- 
tural producing  coimtries  to  limit  pro- 
duction. 

This,  again,  is  common  sense.  It  is 
not  enough  that  we  reduce  production 
in  this  country— we  must  work  with 
other  countries  to  gain  a  better  bal- 
ance between  supply  and  demand  for 
agricultural  commodities. 

Marketing  loans,  fair  storage  pay- 
ments, and  international  production 
controls  all  make  sense.  Each  of  these 
three  elements  is  designed  to  move 

farmers  a  litUe  bit  further  ahead  on 

the  road  to  prosperity. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 

text  of  my  proposals  be  printed  in  the 

RCCORO. 

(The  text  of  Senate  Resolution  224 
is  printed  in  today's  Rkcow)  with  the 
submission  of  resolutions  immediately 
following  "Additional  Cosponsors".) 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd,  as  follows: 

S. 1316 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotae  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SSCnON.  1.  WHEAT. 

(a)  liOAH  Rats.— Effective  only  for  the 
1988  through  1990  crops  of  wheat,  section 
107£Xa)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
VS.C.  1445b-3(a))  is  amended— 

(Din  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A); 

(B)  by  striking  out  "each  of  the  1987 
through  1990  crops"  in  subparagraph  (B) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  1987 
crop": 
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(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ':  and";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  in  the  esse  of  each  of  the  1988 
throtigh  1990  crops  of  wheat,  not  t>e  less 
than  $5.00  per  bushel.";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4XA)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Except"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "In  the  case  of  each  of  the 
1988  and  1987  crops  of  wheat,  except";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "each  of  the  1987 
through  1990  crops"  in  clause  (11)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  1987  crop". 

(b)  Makkkthig  Loah.— Effective  only  for 
the  1988  through  1990  crops  of  wheat,  parsr 
graph  (5)  of  secUon  107IXa)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5XA)  The  Secretary  shaU  permit  a  pro- 
ducer to  repay  a  loan  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  a  crop  at  a  level  that  is  the 
lesser  of — 

"(1)  the  loan  level  determined  for  such 
crop;  or 

"(11)  the  average  county  price  for  the  crop, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary- 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  reg- 
ulation- 

"(1)  a  formula  to  determine  the  average 
county  price  for  a  crop:  and 

"(11)  a  mechanism  by  which  the  Secretary 
shall  annoimce  periodically  the  average 
county  price  for  the  crop.". 

(c)  AcRXACx  LnoTATioH  Pboouim.- Effec- 
tive only  for  the  1988  tbrougji  1990  crops  of 
wheat,  secUon  lOTIXfXl)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (AXl),  by  striking  out 
"subparagraphs  (B)  through  (F)"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "subparagraphs  (B) 
through  (G)"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (D),  by  striking  out 
"each  of  the  1987  through  1990  crops"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  1987  crop"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (E)  as 
subparagraph  (F);  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (D) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  1988 
through  1990  crops  of  wheat,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  an  acreage  Ilmltetion  pro- 
gram (as  described  in  paragraph  (2))  tmder 
which  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  for  har- 
vest on  a  farm  would  be  limited  to  the  feed 
grain  crop  acreage  base  for  the  farm  for  the 
crop  reduced  by  not  more  than  35  ptxteaaL". 

SBC  Z.  PEED  GRAINS. 

(a)  IjOaii  Rate.- Effective  only  for  the 
1988  through  1990  crops  of  feed  grains,  sec- 
tion 105C(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(7  V&C.  1444e(a))  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  in  paragraph  ( 2  )— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  oad  of 
subparagraph  (A); 

(B)  by  striking  out  "each  of  the  1987 
through  1990  crops"  in  subparagraph  (B) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  1987 
crop"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  aid 
of  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  1988 
through  1990  crops  of  com.  not  be  less  than 
$3.50  per  bushel.":  snd 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3XA>— 
(A)  by  striking  out  "Except"  and  inserting 

in  Ueu  thereof  "In  the  case  of  each  of  the 
1986  and  1987  <at>ps  of  feed  grains,  except"; 
and 
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(B)  bir  itrlkliw  out  "aach  of  Um  1M7 
ttirmwli  IWO  crops"  In  dauM  <U>  and  Inwrt- 
ti«  in  Umi  UMrwtf  "tlM  IMT  crop". 

(b)  BtAuamn  Umii.— CffocttT*  only  for 
Um  IMt  (hrougfa  IWO  cropa  of  feod  gntna. 
panvraph  (4)  of  aoeUon  lOKXa)  of  mcb  Act 
iB  imwilirt  to  raad  m  f oUowk 

"<4XA)  The  aacntarr  ahaU  permit  a  pro- 
duear  to  repaj  a  kian  made  under  para- 
srapb  (1)  or  (6)  for  a  crap  at  a  leval  tbat  la 
tbelaanrof— 

"(t)  tlM  loan  level  determined  for  such 
crop;  or 

"(U)  the  averace  county  price  for  tbe  crop, 
aa  determlnad  by  tbe  Secretary. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  ahall  preacrlbe  by  rec- 
ulatioD— 

"(I)  a  formula  to  determine  the  average 
county  price  for  a  crop;  and 

"(11)  a  mecbanlam  by  whlcfa  tbe  Secretary 
■h&Il  announce  perktdlcally  tbe  averace 
county  price  for  tbe  crop.". 

(e)  ktmmum  LnoTATtoii  PaooBAM.— Effec- 
tive only  for  the  IMS  throuch  19M  crops  of 
feed  iralna.  section  lOSCtfXl)  of  such  Act  is 


sac  4.  suNnowBU. 

KffecUve  only  for  the  1M8  through  IMO 
crop  of  sunflowera,  section  Ml  of  tbe  Agri- 
cultural   Act    of    1B4»    (7    Uw&C.    I44«>    la 


(1)  In  subparagraph  (AKI).  by  striking  out 
"subparagraphs  (B)  through  (D)"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "subparagrapha  (B> 
through  (K)": 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  out 
"each  of  the  1M1  through  IMO  crops"  and 
iiwwting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  IMT  crap": 

(X)  by  rTrteslgnstlng  subparagraph  (D)  aa 
subparagraph  (K);  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (C) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  IM8 
through  IMO  cropa  of  feed  grains,  the  Sec- 
retary aball  provide  for  an  acreage  limita- 
tion program  (as  described  In  paragraph  (3)) 
under  which  the  acreage  planted  to  feed 
gralna  for  harvest  on  a  farm  would  be  limit- 
ed to  the  feed  grain  crop  acreage  base  for 
the  farm  for  the  crop  reduced  by  not  more 
than  3S  percent.". 
MC  I.  SOTIBAm. 

(a)  Loam  Ran.— Effective  only  for  the 
IfM  through  IMO  cropa  of  soybeans,  sec- 
tten  aOKl)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1»49  (7 
VA.C.  1440(1X1))  Is  amended- 

( 1 )  In  paragraph  ( 1  )— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "each  of  the  IM7 
through  1900  crops"  In  subparagraph  (C) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  1M7 
crop":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  Tbe  support  price  for  each  of  the 
ion  through  1900  crops  of  soybeans  shall 
be  $5.00  per  busheL":  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  "IT' 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "In  the  case  of 
each  of  the  I9M  and  1907  crops  of  soybeans, 
ir*. 

(b)  Mabkbtdki  Loan.— Effective  Mily  for 
the  ion  throiwh  1990  cropa  of  soybeans, 
paragraph  (S)  of  section  301(1)  of  sudi  Act  is 
ammded  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3XA)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  a  pro- 
ducer to  repay  a  loan  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  a  crop  at  a  level  that  is  the 
leaser  of- 

"(I)  tbe  loan  level  determined  for  such 
crop:  or 

"(II)  the  average  county  price  for  the  crop, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  ahall  preacrlbe  by  reg- 
ulation— 

"(1)  a  formula  to  determine  tbe  average 
county  price  for  a  crop;  and 

"(U)  a  mwchanism  by  which  the  Secretary 
shall  announce  periodlcaUy  the  average 
county  price  for  the  crop.". 


(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  Inserting  "sun- 
flower seeds,"  after  "soybeana,":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(IX 1)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  support  the 
price  of  sunflower  seeds  through  loaiu  and 
purchases  for  each  of  the  1988  through  1990 
crop  of  sunflowers  at  such  level  as  the  Sec- 
retary determinea  will  take  into  account  the 
historical  price  relatlonahlp  between  sun- 
flower seeds  and  soybeans,  the  prevailing 
loan  level  for  soybeans,  and  the  historical 
oil  content  of  sunflower  seeds  and  soybeana, 
except  that  the  level  of  loans  and  purchases 
may  not  be  leas  than  0  cents  per  pound. 

"(SKA)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  a  pro- 
ducer to  repay  a  loan  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  a  crop  at  a  level  that  is  the 
leaser  of— 

"(1)  the  loan  level  determined  for  such 
crap;  or 

"(11)  the  average  county  price  for  the  crop, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  preacribe  by  reg- 
ulation- 

"(1)  a  formula  to  deteroUne  the  average 
county  price  for  a  crop;  and 

"(U)  a  mechanism  by  which  the  Secretary 
shall  annouixx  periodically  the  average 
county  price  for  the  crop.". 

"(3)  For  purixMes  of  this  subsection,  the 
marketing  year  of  sunflower  seeds  shall  be 
preacrlbed  by  the  Secretary  by  regulation. 

"(4XA)  The  Secretary  ahall  make  a  pre- 
liminary announcement  of  the  level  of  price 
support  for  sunflower  seeds  for  a  marketing 
year  not  earlier  than  30  days  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  marketing  year.  The  an- 
nounced level  shall  be  baaed  on  the  latest 
information  and  statistics  available  at  the 
time  of  the  announcement. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  final  an- 
nouncement of  such  level  ss  aoon  as  com- 
plete Information  and  statistics  are  avail- 
able on  prices  for  the  5  years  preceding  the 
l)eginning  of  the  marketing  year.  Such  final 
level  of  support  may  not  be  annouxK«d  later 
than  30  dajrs  after  the  beginning  of  the  mar- 
keting year  with  respect  to  which  the  sn- 
nouncement  is  made.  T^e  final  level  of  sup- 
port may  not  be  leas  than  the  level  of  sup- 
port provided  for  In  the  preliminary  an- 
nouncement. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  not  require  par- 
ticipation in  any  production  adjustment 
program  for  sunflower  seeds  or  any  other 
commodity  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
price  support  for  sunflower  seeds.". 

SKC.  S.  LOAN  UMrrATION. 

Effective  only  for  each  of  the  1988 
through  1990  cropa.  subparagraph  (C)  of 
section  1001(2)  of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of 
1985  (7  n.S.C.  1308(2KC))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

-(C)  For  each  of  the  1988  through  1990 
crops,  the  total  amount  of  loans  that  a 
person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  under  one 
or  more  of  the  annual  programa  established 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1431  et  seq.)  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 
cotton,  extra  long  ataple  cotton,  rice,  aoy- 
beana.  honey,  and  other  conunodltiea  may 
not  exceed  $150,000,  less  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments, ss  described  In  paragraph  (1)  and 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph, received  by  such  person  for  the  crop 
year  involved.". 


&IS17 

Be  if  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Honae  of 
RepreeentativeM    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congree*  ossemMed, 
accnoN  1.  (X)8rr  or  ckain  sitMLACi  on  psivatb- 

LY  OWNIO  PABMB. 

The  third  proviso  of  section  4(h)  of  the 
Commodity  Oedlt  Corporation  (Charter  Act 
(15  OB.C.  714b(h»  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  (3)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  followinr  "(3)  the  Corporation  shall 
pay  rates  for  the  storage  of  grain  In  a  farm 
facility  that  is  no  leas  than  the  rate  the  Cor- 
poration pays  to  store  grain  in  a  commercial 
storage  facility,  and  (4)". 
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By    Mr.    ROCKEFELLER    (for 
hlmaelf  and  Mr.  McCaim ): 

8.  1819.  A  bill  to  estAbliflh  within  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  an 
Office  of  Extension  Services  to  sup- 
port, advise,  and  assist  the  various 
State  Industrial  extension  services, 
and  to  provide  for  a  3-year  Pilot  Grant 
Profram  to  demonstrate  methods  by 
which  the  Federal  Oovemment  can 
help  States  establish,  improve,  and 
expand  such  services;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

maaAL  nrousraiAi.  axruisioa  act 
•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Bfr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  today  Introducing,  along 
with  my  colleague  Senator  McCaim, 
the  Federal  Industrial  Extension  Act 
of  1987.  The  bill  should  bolster  the 
States'  efforts  to  move  technology 
from  the  laboratories  to  small-  and 
medium-sized  businesses.  It  also  will 
ensure  that  the  States  are  aware  of 
the  research  efforts  that  are  ongoing 
at  the  Federal  level. 

The  Federal  Industrial  Exenslon  Act 
has  two  major  components.  First,  it  es- 
tablishes a  State  outreach  ottSfx 
within  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. This  office,  called  the  Office  of 
Extension  Services,  would  serve  as  the 
central  point  of  contact— and  exper- 
tise—for all  of  the  State  Extension 
Programs.  It  would  be  both  a  (»Uector 
of  Information  about  the  technology 
transfer  activities  in  the  States  as  well 
as  a  disseminator  of  information  at>out 
research  efforts  at  our  Federal  re- 
search institutions. 

Secoiul,  the  Federal  Extension  Act 
sets  up  a  small  Federal  Grant  Program 
to  assist  States  in  their  efforts  to 
transfer  technology.  This  3-year.  $15 
million  Pilot  Grant  Program  would  im- 
prove the  transfer  of  federally  funded 
research  to  businesses  in  the  States. 

The  Federal  Industrial  Extension 
Act  of  1987  is  not  a  new  idea.  It  is 
baaed  on  time-tested  concepts  and  a 
proven  legislative  program— the  Agri- 
cultural Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice— that  has  been  enormously  success- 
ful in  reaching  out  to  our  rural  com- 
munities. This  would  not  be  the  first 
time  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
attempted  to  apply  the  agriculture  ex- 
tension idea  to  the  transfer  of  technol- 
ogy to  industry.  From  1965  to  1970  the 
Department    of    Commerce    adminis- 


tered a  technology  transfer  program 
called  the  State  Technical  Services 
Act  [STS]  of  1965.  A  1969  evaluation 
of  the  STS  Program  by  the  Arthur  D. 
Little  Co.  found  that. 

The  STS  Program  through  the  use  of  rel- 
atively small  amounts  of  money,  increased 
the  viability  of  technology  transfer  to  indus- 
try for  a  fairly  wide  range  of  programs,  par- 
ticularly In  medium-  and  small-sised  indus- 
try. 

The  Federal  Extension  Act  responds 
to  the  needs  expressed  by  States  and 
universities  for  a  Federal  partnership 
with  the  SUtes  to  transfer  technology 
to  small-  and  medium-sized  businesses. 
For  example.  West  Virginia  University 
has  informed  me  that  they  have  some 
existing  technology  transfer  programs, 
but  that  they  need  additional  help 
from  a  legislative  program  such  as  this 
one.  Other  universities  such  as  Cornell 
University  have  come  to  Congress  to 
ask  that  we  set  up  a  technology  exten- 
sion program. 

The  House  counterpart  to  this  bill, 
H.R.  2492,  was  introduced  by  Con- 
gressmen BoKHUERT  and  MacKat  on 
May  21.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  meas- 
ure will  be  included  in  the  technology 
proposals  that  are  currently  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion and  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence, Space,  and  Technology. 

As  one  scientist  aptly  described  it, 
technology  transfer  is  a  "contact 
sport"  that  requires  one-on-one 
human  contact.  The  purpose  of  the 
Federal  Industrial  Extension  Act  is  to 
facilitate  that  contact  between  the 
States,  the  Federal  Government,  our 
ujilversities,  and  the  private  sector.  If 
American  businesses  are  going  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  our  successes  in  basic  sci- 
ence research,  we  must  work  together 
to  ensure  that  our  scientific  advances 
move  from  the  confines  of  our  labora- 
tories to  our  factory  floors.* 


By  Mr.  McCAIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DxCoNciin): 
S.  1321.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  in 
trust  for  the  Camp  Verde  Tavapai- 
Apache  Indian  Community;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

CAMP  VIHOB  TAVAPAI-APACHK  LAMS  TKAITSmt 
ACT 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  BCr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  the  Camp 
Verde  Yavi4>ai-Apache  Land  Transfer 
Act.  I  am  joined  by  my  distingtilshed 
colleague  from  Arizona,  Senator 
DxCoRcnn. 

The  act  would  transfer  6,577.93  acres 
from  the  Coconino  National  Forest  in 
Arizona  into  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Yavapai-Apache  Indian  communi- 
ty. The  forest  land  is  l(x»ted  near  the 
Montezuma  Castle  National  Monu- 
ment and  is  intended  to  benefit  the 
tribe  in  three  primary  ways. 


First,  the  land  transfer  would  assist 
the  Yavapai-Apache  Indian  communi- 
ty meet  current  and  future  housing 
needs.  The  existing  reservation  is 
made  up  of  five  separate  panels  of 
lancL  Much  of  the  land  on  these  par- 
cels is  unsuitable  for  housing  due  to 
natural  conditions  such  as  fl(xxl 
plains,  steep  hills/cliffs  or  gullies.  The 
only  other  option  for  the  tribe  would 
be  to  take  agricultural  land  out  of  pro- 
duction. This  option  is  e(»nomicaIly 
infeasible,  however,  since  leases  for  ag- 
ricultvu«l  land  provide  the  largest 
source  of  revenue  for  the  tribe.  The 
land  acquisition  would  provide  the 
necessary  space  for  housing  families 
presently  living  in  substandard  units 
and  for  housing  needs  foreseen  in  the 
near  futiu^. 

Second,  the  land  proposed  for  trans- 
fer contains  a  tribal  cemetery  and  reli- 
gious sites  of  great  importance  to  the 
tribe.  The  land  also  contains  areas  tra- 
ditionally used  by  the  tribe  for  food 
gathering.  Tribal  control  of  these 
lands  would  protect  these  areas  from 
further  vandalism  and  destruction. 

Third,  the  land  acquisition  wlU  pro- 
vide the  Yavapai-Apache  community 
with  the  opportunity  for  increased  em- 
ployment and  business  development. 
The  current  unemployment  rate  is  an 
astounding  40  percent.  Nearly  half  of 
the  tribal  members  are  minors  who 
will  soon  be  entering  the  work  force. 
Unless  Jobs  are  created  these  young 
people  will  Join  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

One  of  the  primary  areas  for  eco- 
nomic development  will  be  in  the  area 
of  tourism.  The  tribe  has  already  ex- 
perienced great  success  in  its  economic 
development  activities  around  the 
Monteztuna  Castle  National  Monu- 
ment. These  activities  include  building 
a  visitors  center  which  is  rented  to  the 
National  Park  Service,  constructing 
and  renting  a  (x>nvenlence  market,  and 
(M>n8tructing  and  operating  a  recre- 
ational park.  The  tribe  has  already 
broken  ground  for  a  hotel  to  serve 
travelers  on  Interstate  17  and  visitors 
to  the  National  Monimient.  The  land 
acquisition  would  allow  the  tribe  to 
begin  long-term  development  on  addi- 
tional recreational  facilities. 

In  addition  to  tourism  development, 
tribal  plans  call  for  land  to  be  set-aside 
for  light  industrial  development.  The 
tribe  has  completed  a  land  use  plan 
which  fully  explains  its  Justifications 
and  the  intended  uses  for  the  land 
that  would  be  transferred  under  the 
act.  This  plan  has  been  shared  with 
the  l(x^  community. 

This  legislation  has  been  in  the  de- 
velopment stages  for  over  2  years.  The 
Yavapai-Apache  Tribe  has  consulted 
with  a  broad  range  of  local  groups  af- 
fected by  this  land  transfer.  The  tribe 
has  listened  and  talked  with  all  parties 
who  have  expressed  interest  in  the  leg- 
islation. This  type  of  interaction  has 
on  more  than  one  (xx»sion  resolved 


ix>tential  problems.  For  example, 
during  meetings  with  local  interests,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  YavaiMd 
public  schools  were  in  need  of  addi- 
tional land  to  construct  a  middle 
school  across  the  street  from  the  exist- 
ing sch(x>l  site.  The  land  across  the 
street,  however,  was  contained  within 
the  tribe's  proposal.  After  discussing 
the  matter,  the  tribe  and  school 
agreed  to  cooperate  on  a  Joint  venture 
to  benefit  the  sch<x>l  district  and  en- 
hance the  educational  opportunity  fen* 
tribal  members.  This  agreement  is  re- 
flected in  section  6  of  the  bilL 

I  want  to  commend  the  tribe  for  the 
work  they  have  done  to  develop  this 
legislation.  Their  efforts  are  reflected 
in  the  wide  range  of  l(x»l  support.  The 
Land  Transfer  Act  has  t>een  endorsed 
by  Governor  Mecham,  the  Camp 
Verde  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
town  of  Camp  Verde,  the  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  the  Camp  Verde 
Public  Schools,  and  the  Northern  Ari- 
zona Paddler's  Association. 

Senator  DeCorcihi  and  I  intend  to 
call  for  a  hearing  on  this  biU  so  that  a 
thorough  discussion  may  take  place.  I 
encourage  interested  parties  to  care- 
fully examine  the  bill  and  to  share 
their  (»ncems  not  only  with  Senator 
DkConcini  and  I  but  with  the  Yava- 
pai-Apache Tribe.  I  know  they  will 
find  the  tribe  ready  and  willing  to 
listen  and  discuss  all  parts  of  this  bilL 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the 
section-by-secUon  analysis  of  it  be 
printed  in  the  Re(x>so  immediately  fol- 
lowing these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

&  1321 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Htntae  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conffrett  OMCmMed, 

SscnoR  1.  (a)  Subject  to  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  all  rights,  title,  and  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  in  the  following 
lands  (including  all  Improvements  thereon 
and  appurteiumces  and  accretions  thereto) 
located  in  Yavapai  C:ounty,  Arizona,  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  benefit  and  use  of  the 
Camp  Verde  Yavapai-Apache  Indian  Com- 
munity and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  part 
of  the  reservation  of  the  Camp  Verde  Yava- 
pai-Apache Indian  Community: 
Olla  and  Salt  River  Base  and  Meridian.  Ari- 
zona: 

T.  IS  N..  R.  4  E. 

Sec.  25:  S%  (unsurveyed),  consisting  of  3M 
acres,  more  or  less 

Sec.  26:  8%,  consisting  of  330  acres,  more  or 
less 

Sec.  35:  All.  consisting  of  636  acrea,  more  or 
less 

Sec.  36:  All.  containing  NW:  VMk  St«:  and  lots 
1,  2.  3,  and  4  consisting  of  636  acrea,  more  or 
less 

T.I5  N..  R.  5  E. 

Sec.  30:  Portion  of  lot  2  lying  south  of  a  line 
from  the  EV«  comer  of  sec.  25.  T.16  N.,  R.  4 
E.,  extended  thence  due  east  to  the  east  line 
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oflota:uidlots9uid4  conriaUnf  of  114.43 

8«c.  SI:  I<oU  1.  X  S.  and  4.  conitotlnt  of 
inM  aera.  more  or  !«■ 

T.14M..R4B.  ^  ^^ 

See.  l:  Lots  B.  «.  10.  11.  T.  8.  end  9:  8WM 
NWM:  BW  SWM:  IoU  14.  15.  is.  end  13:  and 
SVk  Btfk  ^^^fininq  9MM  acres.  more  or 


Sec.  13:  NW:  NXM  SWt«:  and  loU  6.  7.  8.  9. 
11.  and  IS  Botwirtlnt  of  6S1.*3  acne,  more  or 


Sec.  IS:  NKM  NKH;  NM  SBV4  NXW:  and  loU 
13  and  13  oonUhilnj  9»M  acrea.  more  or 

T.14  N..  R.  5  B.  

Sec  4:  Lota  3.  3.  and  4:  and  portion  of  8WM 
NKK  and  SW  NW%  dtuated  northerly  from 
Intentate  mcbway  IT  northern  moet  eaae- 
ment  Une.  as  ahown  on  Arteona  Department 
of  TraiMiiOrtattan  (ADOT),  Job  Numbers  1- 
IT-KIO)  and  (15).  contslnlns   1M.09  acres. 

See.  5:  Lota  1  and  3;  8H  NXV^:  lota  3.  4.  5.  «. 
7.  8.  11.  and  13:  SWM  SVIW,  lota  13.  10.  and 
14:  and  portion  of  lota  0  and  15  situated 
northwesterly  from  Interstate  Highway  17 
northsrestem  most  easement  Une.  shown  on 
Ariaona  Department  of  Transportation 
(ADOT).  Job  Numbers  1-17-3(10)  and  (15). 
oontaininc  605.78  acres,  more  or  less 
Sec.  8:  Lota  1.  3.  7.  end  8:  SVi  NXW>:  lota  3.  4. 
5.  6.  and  0:  8EK  NWM;  EVt  SWV<i:  lota  10 
end  11:  and  SE%  conslstlnc  of  703.80  acres, 
more  or  less 

Sec.  7:  NKK:  EW  NWV^:  lota  3  and  4:  NEM 
SWS4:  lota  5.  «.  13.  and  7;  VV,  SBM:  and  lota 
8  and  9  oomisUnc  of  033.36  acres,  more  or 
less 

Sec  8:  Portion  of  WH  NEW.  NWV^  and  NM 
NH  8WK  situated  northwesterly  from 
Interstate  Hlchway  northwestern  most 
eaaement  line,  as  shown  on  Ariaona  Depart- 
ment of  TrauKwrtation  (ADOT).  Job  Num- 
ben  1-17-3(10)  and  (15);  SV*  NWWi  SWW: 
SW%  SWV4.  contalnlnc  385  acres,  more  or 
less 

Sec  17:  Portion  of  lot  1  lying  westerly  of 
Beaver  C:reek  as  found  by  the  survey  of 
Vance  McDonald  of  April.  1984  consisting  of 
3  acres,  more  or  less 

Sec  18:  lot  8:  Tract  37:  lota  17.  9.  15.  1.  11. 
16.  10,  18,  19.  30.  31.  and  22:  and  Tract  38 
mnt<ft'''g  of  330.89  acres,  more  or  less 
Sec  19:  EV4.  exclusive  of  PX  PAT.  03-73- 
0040.  PX  PAT.  03-78-0006,  FX  PAT.  03-75- 
0005  and  HE  PAT  789.  consisting  of  93.13 
seres,  more  or  less 

Sec.  30.  Portions  of  EH  NWW  end  lota  5,  1, 
3.  and  6  which  lie  west  of  Beaver  Creek,  as 
found  by  the  survey  of  Vance  McDonald  of 
April.  1984.  consisting  of  146  acres,  more  or 
less 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  deprive  any 
person  of  any  right-of-wsy.  mining  claim, 
grazing  permit,  wster  right,  or  other  right 
or  interest  which  such  person  may  have  In 
the  Isods  described  in  subsectimi  (a)  on  the 
date  preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sic  3.  There  is  hereby  reserved  to  the 
holder  of  the  livestock  grasing  permit  issued 
by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  Montesuma  Allotment 
an  easement  on  the  customary  and  usual 
passageways  along  and  In  the  bed  of  Beaver 
Oeek  within  the  lands  described  In  section 
Ka)  for  the  purpose  of  moving  livestock  to 
and  from  pastures. 

Sac.  3.  If  title  to  any  lands  located  within 
Township  14  North.  Range  4  East.  Gila  and 
Salt  River  Base  and  Meridian.  Arizona 
which  are  contiguous  to  the  reservation  of 
the  Camp  Verde   Yavapai-Apache   Indian 


Conununity  are  acquired  by  the  Camp 
Verde  Yavapai-Apache  Indian  Omununlty, 
■uch  lands  shall  become  part  of.  and  shall 
be  within,  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
reservation  of  the  Camp  Verde  Yavapai- 
Apache  Indian  Community. 

Sac.  4.  The  Camp  Verde  Yavapai-Apache 
Indian  Community  Is  hereby  granted  a  per- 
manent public  easement  over  United  States 
Forest  Service  Highway.  No.  119A  from  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  Highway.  No. 
110  to  the  Middle  Verde  Road,  within  sec- 
Uons  3.  34.  35.  26.  34.  and  35.  Township  IS 
North,  Range  4  East,  and  sections  18  and  19. 
Township  15  North,  Range  5  East,  Oils  and 
Salt  River  Base  and  Meridian.  Yavapai 
C>>unty,  Arisona. 

Sic  5.  The  Montesuma  c:asUe  Back- 
ground Management  Unit  shall  remain  in 
effect  over  those  lands  described  In  section 
Ka)  to  the  extent  provided  In  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding  dated  April  1,  1970, 
between  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  National  Park 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  Camp  Verde  Yavapai-Apache  Indian 
Community  shall  be  treated  as  If  It  were  a 
signatory  to  such  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing with  respect  to  such  lands. 

Sac.  6.  During  the  30-month  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  C^amp  Verde  Yavapai-Apache  Indian 
Community  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  his  dele- 
gate, transfer,  assign,  or  exchange  up  to  40 
acres  of  the  lands  described  In  section  Ka) 
for  an  educational  use  or  for  the  purpose  of 
consolidating  these  lands  with  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  Camp  Verde  Yavapai-Apache 
Indian  Community. 

Sk.  7.  All  special  use  permita  issued  by 
the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture for  uses  on  lands  described  in  sec- 
tion Ka),  which  are  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  shaU  remain  tn  effect 
until  the  earlier  of— 

(1)  the  date  that  is  35  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  or 

(2)  the  date  on  which  such  uses  are  aban- 
doned. 

Sic  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
prior  to  approving  any  contract,  agreement, 
or  lease  (under  any  authority  provided  by  a 
law  relating  to  Indians)  for  activities  to  be 
undertaken  within  the  portions  of  section 
17,  18.  20  of  Township  14  North.  Range  6 
East.  Qila  and  Salt  River  Base  and  Meridi- 
an. Arizona,  that  have  been  designated  by 
the  Camp  Verde  Yavapai-Apache  Indian 
Community  as  the  Yavapai-Apache  Tribal 
Natural  Recreation  Area  shall  first  consult 
with  those  authorities  having  land  use  con- 
trol over  the  riparian  areas  contiguous  to 
such  Recreation  Area.  The  Secretary  may 
approve  activities  or  land  development 
within  such  Recreation  Area  only  if  such  ac- 
tivities or  development  are  compatible  with 
the  land  use  regulations,  or  management 
plans,  for  such  contiguous  lands  that  exist 
at  the  time  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  is 
sought. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the 
following  activities  are  authorized  within 
the  Yavapai-Apache  Tribal  Natural  Recrea- 
tion Area: 

(1)  limited  camp  site  development  with 
low  speed  access  roads  and  restroom  facili- 
ties, and 

(2)  effluent  ponds  for  wastewater  treat- 
ment. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  the 
following  activities  are  not  allowed  within 
the  Yavapai-Apache  Tribal  Natural  Recrea- 
tion Area: 


(1)  residential  development. 

(2)  major  structural  development. 
(S)  sand  and  gravel  extraction,  and 

(4)  any  dlsttirbance  within  the  streamside 
riparian  sone  and  a  50-yard  buffer  of 
mature  mesquite  forest. 

(d)  Nothing  In  thU  Act  shall  affect  the 
right  of  any  person  to  canoe  or  float  along 
Beaver  Creek,  including  the  right  to  portage 
obstacles. 

SicTioii-BT-Sacnoi  Ahaltsis 
The  Camp  Verde  Yavapai-Apache  Indian 
Community  Land  Transfer  Act  transfers 
certain  land  is  Yavapai  County.  Arizona. 
Into  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Camp  Verde 
Yavapai-Apache  Tribe.  The  land  Is  Service. 
5ecHon  Ha) 
Subsection  (a)  of  Section  1  describes  the 
6.577.95  acres  which  will  be  made  a  part  of 
the  C^amp  Verde  Reservation  in  Yavapai 
County,  Ariaona.  The  land  Is  contiguous  to 
existing  tribal  land  and  will  be  used  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  tribal  tourist  activities  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  Montezuma  Castle.  National 
Monument.  United  States  Park  Service.  The 
lands  transferred  by  this  Act  will  enhance 
the  economic  development  activities  already 
undertaken  by  the  Camp  Verde  Yavapai- 
Apache  Tribe.  Including  Ita  existing  tourist 
center  leased  to  the  National  Park  Service, 
convenience  market,  and  recreational  vehi- 
cle park.  The  C:amp  Verde  Tribe  has  recent- 
ly begun  construction  of  Castle  Cniff  Lodge, 
a  hotel  on  existing  tribal  land.  A  portion  of 
the  land  transferred  under  this  Act  will  be 
used  for  a  sanitation  system  for  Castle  Ciiit 
Lodge  and  be  available  for  residential  and 
other  municipal  users  both  on  and  off  the 
reservation. 

The  land  transferred  to  the  Camp  Verde 
Vavapai-Apache  Tribe  will  be  available  for 
use  for  needed  residential,  governmental, 
commercial  and  recreational  purposes.  The 
land  is  transferred  pursuant  to  federal 
policy  to  provide  a  tribal  homeland  and  a 
viable  economic  base  for  Indian  tribes. 
Section  Kb) 
This  section  protecta  all  existing  non-fed- 
eral right  holders  who  may  have  rights  In 
the  land.  This  section  protecta  existing 
righta-of-way  for  utility  lines,  roads,  and  ir- 
rigation canals. 

Section  2 
The  holder  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  Montezuma  grazing  allotment 
moves  cattle  across  lands  subject  to  this  Act. 
This  Section  2  reserves  to  the  allotment 
holder  an  easement  for  moving  cattle  along 
the  usual  and  customary  passages  over  the 
land. 

SectUni  3 
This  section  provides  that  if  the  Yavapai- 
Apache  Tribe  acquires  contiguous  non-fed- 
eral land.  It  wUl  become  a  part  of  the  reser- 
vation. This  bill  faclllUte  the  consolidation 
of  tribal  land  in  the  event  the  Tribe  can  ac- 
quire non-federal  land  joining  the  lands  in 
Section  1  with  the  existing  Middle  Verde 
Reservation.  This  section  is  consistent  with 
existing  federal  law  and  supporta  the  feder- 
al policy  of  consolidating  Indian  land. 
Section  4 
Section  4  assures  the  Camp  Verde  Yava- 
pai-Apache Tribe  a  right  of  access  to  the 
lands  de8cril)ed  In  Section  1.  This  section 
protecta  existing  access  to  the  land  de- 
scribed in  SecUon  1  by  granting  a  right-of- 
way  over  Forest  Service  road  to  the  Middle 
Verde  Road,  a  county  highway.  The  access 
righta  are  thereby  protected  In  the  event 


that  the  adjoining  Forest  Service  land  is 
transferred  to  a  non-federal  party. 

Section  5 
The  C:amp  Verde  Yavapai-Apache  Tribe 
has  a  history  of  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  in  promoting  the  Monte- 
suma (Castle,  National  Monument.  The 
Camp  Verde  Yavapai-Apache  Tribe  current- 
ly renta  to  the  National  Park  Service  the 
Visitors'  Center  for  the  National  Monu- 
ment. The  Camp  Verde  Tribe's  economic  de- 
velopment plans  are  based  largely  on  recre- 
ational development,  an  Important  aspect  of 
which  is  the  attraction  provided  by  Monte- 
xuma  CTastle.  The  National  Park  Service  and 
the  United  States  Forest  Service  have  previ- 
ously agreed  through  a  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  to  a  joint  management  of  a 
scenic  perimeter  around  the  National  Monu- 
ment. Section  5  provides  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
by  the  Camp  Verde  Yavapai-Apache  Tribe. 

Section  6 
This  section  granta  the  Tribe  authority, 
with  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
to  use  up  to  40  acres  of  land  described  in 
Section  1  for  an  exchange  to  effect  a  con- 
solidation of  land  with  the  Middle  Verde 
Reaervation.  Section  6  also  granta  the  Camp 
Verde  Tribe  the  necessary  authority  to 
effect  an  exchange  of  land  for  educational 
purposes.  This  section  will  allow  the  Camp 
Verde  Yavapai-Apache  Tribe  and  the  C^amp 
Verde  Public  Schools  to  cooperate  in  a  Joint 
proposal  to  expand  the  Camp  Verde  Public 
Schools  to  improve  the  quality  of  education 
for  both  Indian  and  non-Indian  studenta. 

Section  7 
The  United  States  Forest  Service  has 
granted  several  Special  Use  Permita  for  vari- 
ous easements,  rights-of-way.  and  other  uses 
on  the  land  described  in  Section  1.  Although 
Section  Kb)  protecta  any  such  righta.  sever- 
al of  these  Special  Use  Permita  were  issued 
with  short  terms  with  the  understanding 
that  they  would  be  renewed.  This  section 
extends  those  permita  for  25  years.  If  prior 
to  expiration,  the  permit  righta  are  aban- 
doned, then  such  righta  would  revert  to  the 
United  States  to  be  held  In  trust  for  the 
Camp  Verde  Yavapai-Apache  Tribe. 

Section  8 

Subsection  (a)  designates  portions  of  Sec- 
tions 17.  18.  and  20  of  T.14NJ1.5E, 
OJkSRbdcM  as  the  Yavapai-Apache  Tribal 
Natural  Recreation  Area. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  consult  with  those  authori- 
ties with  control  over  the  riparian  areas 
that  are  contiguous  to  the  Natural  Recrea- 
tion Area.  The  Secretary  can  only  approve 
activities  or  land  development  in  the  Natu- 
ral Recreation  Area  that  are  compatible 
with  the  existing  regulations  or  manage- 
ment plans  in  the  contiguous  riparian  areas. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  exceptions  to 
subsection  (b). 

Subsection  (d)  llsta  for  activities  not  al- 
lowed in  the  Natural  Recreation  Area  even 
if  such  activities  were  permitted  in  the  con- 
tiguous riparian  areas  mentioned  in  subsec- 
Uon  (b). 

Subsection  (e)  permita  the  public  to  con- 
tinue canoeing  or  floating  down  Beaver 
Oeek.« 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI: 
a  1322.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sotir- 
ios  Oeorge  Mastroyanis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


aiLixr  or  sothiob  aMomoM  UAMnoruru 
•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  private  relief 
bill  making  E>r.  Sotirios  (3eorge  Maa- 
troyanis  of  Palmer,  AK  a  lawful  per- 
manent resident  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Mastroyanis  is  a  citizen  of 
Greece  who  is  presently  In  this  coun- 
try on  an  extended  J-1  cultural  ex- 
change visa  teaching  talented  and 
gifted  elementary  school  students  for 
the  Matanuska-Susitna  Borough 
School  District  in  Palmer.  AK.  He  and 
his  wife  are  also  foster  parents. 

All  of  his  efforts  through  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service 
[INS]  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  [DOL]  to  legally  remain  in  this 
country  have  been  exhausted.  Unless 
something  is  done  soon  to  help  Dr. 
Mastroyanis  he  will  be  forced  to  leave 
this  coimtry  by  the  end  of  this  sch(x>l 
year  of  June  1987. 

Dr.  Mastroyanis  has  been  employed 
by  the  district  since  August  1984.  He 
was  recruited  by  a  special  committee 
following  an  extensive  nationwide 
search  through  the  Gifted  Education 
Placement  Service  for  a  talented  and 
gifted  elementary  school  teacher.  The 
committee  traveled  to  four  States 
interviewing  various  applicants  for  the 
I>osition  and  on  August  6,  1984.  hired 
Dr.  Mastroyanis  for  the  Job. 

At  the  time  of  his  hire.  Dr.  Mas- 
troyanis was  deemed  by  the  district  to 
be  the  best  quality  candidate  for  the 
Job.  He  was  in  this  coimtry  working  on 
a  Ph.D  in  educational  psychology  with 
an  emphasis  in  gifted  education  at  the 
University  of  Georgia.  He  was  also  em- 
ployed as  an  elementary  school  teach- 
er working  with  the  gifted.  He  had 
spent  11  years  studjing  and  earning 
five  degrees  at  major  universities  on 
three  continents  and  had  taught  stu- 
dents from  preschool  to  postgraduate 
level. 

His  academic  qualifications  and  pro- 
fessional skills  are  exceptional  and 
uniquely  suited  for  Alaska.  There  may 
be  no  one  in  the  State  better  qualified 
than  he  to  work  with  gifted  and  tal- 
ented Alaska  elementary  school  chil- 
dren. He  has  spent  nearly  3  years 
doing  tliis  with  the  district.  He  has  his 
Ph.D  in  educational  psychology  and  a 
doctoral  dissertation  on  "life  sltills  for 
the  futiue:  perceptions  of  experts, 
Alaskan  educators  and  Alaskan  gifted 
children." 

Dr.  Mastroyanis'  background  and 
teaching  skills  have  added  a  new  di- 
mension to  the  education  of  the  dis- 
trict's elementary  schools.  Greek,  com- 
puter literacy,  cross  coimtry  and  track, 
and  a  vibrant  talented  and  gifted  ex- 
tended learning  program  are  choices 
that  are  now  available  to  many  of  the 
district's  children.  Countless  letters 
from  Alaska  students,  parents,  school 
administrators,  and  State  public  offi- 
cials bear  testimony  to  this. 

The  district  has  tried,  but  failed,  to 
secure  a  visa  from  the  INS  to  permit 


Dr.  Mastroyanis  to  work  permanently 
in  this  coimtry.  The  problem  lies  pri- 
marily with  DOL's  refusal  to  (xrtlfy 
that  the  employment  of  Dr.  Mas- 
troyanis would  not  displace  a  U.8.  resi- 
dent worker. 

By  law,  before  the  INS  can  issue  a 
permanent  work  visa  to  an  alien,  t^e 
DOL  must  certify  that  the  employ- 
ment of  an  alien  at  the  time  of  an  kp- 
plication  for  a  permanent  work  visa 
would  not  displace  or  adversely  affect 
the  wages  or  working  conditions  of 
other  UJS.  resident  workers. 

To  obtain  certlficaticm,  the  employer 
must  prove  to  DOL  that  it  adequately 
recruited  U.S.  resident  woilcers  for  the 
job  offered  to  an  alien.  To  demon- 
strate adequate  recruitment  of  U.S. 
resident  workers,  DOL  regulations  re- 
quire the  employer  to  post  a  Job  notice 
at  its  place  of  employment,  recruit 
through  the  State  Employment  Serv- 
ice, and  place  an  ad  in  a  trade  or  na- 
tional publication. 

It  is  possible  for  an  employer  to 
forgo  DOL's  recruitment  require- 
ments, and  use  its  own  recruitment 
sources,  if  it  can  show  it  adequately  re- 
cruited U.S.  resident  workers  with  no 
success  within  6  months  of  its  applica- 
tion for  a  permanent  work  visa. 

In  February  1985.  i4>proxlmately  6 
months  from  the  retniltment  and  hire 
of  Dr.  Mastroyanis,  the  district  ap- 
plied for  what  it  thought  was  the  ne(> 
essary  paperwork  for  a  permanent 
work  visa  for  Dr.  Mastroyanis  with  the 
INS  office  in  Anchorage,  AK.  Dr.  Mas- 
troyanis had  personally  driven  on  two 
separate  o(x»sions  to  Anchorage  from 
Palmer,  AK  to  determine  the  correct 
procedure  for  application  for  perma- 
nent residence. 

However,  a  series  of  iu?parent  INS 
administrative  foul-ups.  delays,  and 
misinformation  kept  this  from  hi4>- 
pening  and  the  district  was  forced  to 
reapply.  If  the  proper  paperwork  for 
the  permanent  work  visa  had  been 
originaUy  f  Ued,  it  is  highly  likely  that 
the  district's  recruitment  sources 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  DOL 
purposes. 

The  proper  paperwork  for  DOL  cer- 
tification reached  DOL  in  October 
1985,  but  by  then  it  was  too  late.  Since 
the  paperwork  was  filed  more  than  6 
months  after  the  recruitment  of  Dr. 
Mastroyanis.  the  district's  request  to 
waive  or  reduce  DOL's  recruitment  re- 
quirements was  refused.  This  meant 
the  district  would  have  to  recruit 
again  for  Dr.  Mastroyanis'  position, 
and  do  it  through  the  State's  employ- 
ment service,  not  through  its  own  re- 
cruitment prcK»dures. 

The  district  did  not  appeal  the 
denial  of  its  recruitment  reduction  re- 
quest because  it  was  told  by  the  INS 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  Dr.  Mas- 
troyanis to  appeal.  This  was  inaccu- 
rate, and  before  this  could  be  straight- 
ened out,  the  time  for  appeal  had  ex- 
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pimL  The  district  reapplied  for  »  per- 
nuknent  work  via*  in  the  fall  of  1986. 
Ita  reeniltmeot  reduction  request  was 
acatai  denied,  but  this  time  because  of 
the  "apparent  availability  of  appli- 
cants on  file  with  the  State  Employ- 
ment Servtoe." 

There  may  have  been  "an  apparent 
avaHabUlty  of  applicants  for  the  job 
on  fUe  with  the  State  Employment 
Service,"  but  it  appears  that  DOL 
(aHed  to  determine  whether  the  appli- 
cants were  as  equally  qualified  for  the 
Job  as  Dr.  Mastroyanis.  That  determi- 
nf«^«n  ig  requta«d  by  law  under  8 
XJB.C.  1183(aK14).  It  in  effect  requires 
apidieants  to  be  as  equally  qualified  as 
the  alien  if  they  are  vplying  for  a  job 
offered  to  an  alloi  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fmlnn 

On  the  other  hand.  DOL  regulaUons 
require  that  an  applicant  only  be  mini- 
mally qualified  for  a  job  offered  to  an 
alien  in  the  teaching  profession  unless 
the  job  Is  in  higher  education,  such  as 
a  college  teaching  post.  Those  regula- 
tions are  too  restrictive. 

The  result  of  Dr.  Mastroyanis'  certi- 
fication may  very  well  have  been  dif- 
ferent if  it  had  not  been  for  this.  The 
applicants  for  the  job  offered  to  Dr. 
Mastroyanis  would  have  had  to  have 
been  at  least  as  qualified  as  Dr.  Mas- 
troyanis before  the  E>OL  would  have 
been  able  to  claim  that  Dr.  Mas- 
troyanis' hire  would  have  displaced 
available  UJ3.  resident  worlLers. 

Dr.  Mastroyanis'  administrative  rem- 
edies to  remain  in  this  country  are 
now  exhausted,  and  he  must  leave  this 
cotmtry  by  June  30,  1987.  He  is  the 
victim  of  administrative  foul-ups, 
delays  misinformation,  and  an  overly 
restrictive  regxilatlon.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  those  things,  he  more  than 
likely  would  now  have  a  permanent 
work  visa. 

The  district  did  an  extensive  nation- 
al search  to  find  a  elementary  school- 
teacher for  its  gifted  and  talented  pro- 
gram. It  used  a  national  executive  job 
placement  service  and  a  special  com- 
mittee to  travel  to  four  other  States  to 
interview  prospective  candidates.  At 
the  time  the  district  did  its  job  search 
there  were  no  other  qualified  U.S.  resi- 
dent workers  for  the  position  offered 
to  Dr.  Mastrojranis.  It  hired  the  best 
available  candidate— someone  with  an 
exceptional  background  and  profes- 
sional skills  uniquely  suited  to  Alaska. 
Bfr.  President,  I  believe  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  this  case  have  given 
rise  to  a  moral  obligation  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  not  seek  a  forced  exit  of 
Dr.  Mastroyanis.  To  do  so,  would  not 
only  be  unjust,  but  a  disservice  to  the 
parents  and  elementary  schoolchil- 
dren in  Palmer,  AK. 

In  an  effort  to  help  Dr.  Mastroyanis. 
I  therefore  am  introducing  a  private 
relief  bill  granting  him  permanent 
legal  residence  in  the  United  States.* 
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By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  CxAVSTOif.  BCr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Dixoif.  Mr. 
Hmn.  Mr.  MaxxsmAUM,  Mr. 
TaiBLX.  Mr.  DaCoHcnn.  Mr. 
BoscHwnx.  Mr.  Kkottoy.  Mr. 
DuBxmnaoKR.  Mr.  LAumfsno, 
Mr.  Kastxh.  Mr.  Pkll.  Mr. 
WiLSOH,  Mr.  HASKiif,  Mr. 
WsicxxR,  Mr.  Dascblx.  Mr. 
McCoimxLL.  Mr.  Sasbahxs.  Mr. 
MoTmBAM,  Mr.  Spxctsr,  Mr. 
FOKO,  Mr.  KxRRY.  Mr.  Mkl- 
CHBB.  Mr.  SmoH.  Mr.  Sasskr, 
Mr.  Sbklbt,  Mr.  Rixglx,  Mr. 
BCiTCHBLL.  Mr.  Chuxs,  Mr. 
JOHHSTOH,  Bir.  Bkadixt,  Mr. 
Okabam,  Mr.  Bmcbt.  Mr. 
FowLXR,  Mr.  PRXSSLxa,  Ms.  Mi- 
KTTLSKI,  Mr.  Kaiikxs.  Mr.  BUR- 
oicK.  Mr.  OoKX.  Mr.  Grasslxt, 
Mr.  WntTH.  Mr.  Lbviv,  Mr. 
Lkaht,  Mr.  RsiD,  Mr.  Dan- 
roRTH,  Bftr.  Bond.  Mr.  Matsu- 
HAOA,  Mr.  SAirroKO,  and  Mr. 
Pkozmihk): 
SJ.  Res.  153.  Joint  resolution  pro- 
hibiting the  enhancement  or  upgrade 
in  the  sensitivity  of  technology  of,  or 
the  capability  of.  Maverick  missiles  for 
Saudi  Arabia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(The  remarlts  of  Mr.  Packwood  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  appear  earli- 
er in  today's  Rscoao.) 

By  Mr.  PEXL: 
S.J.  Res.  154.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  period  commencing  on  No- 
vember 15,  1987,  and  ending  on  No- 
vember 22.  1987,  as  "National  Arts 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

N ATION AL  AltTS  WKEK 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  November  15 
through  22,  1987,  as  "National  Arts 
Week."  I  believe  such  a  proclamation 
by  the  U.S.  Congress  is  an  important 
endorsement  for  the  artists  and  arts 
organizations  of  our  Nation. 

The  Congress  first  designated  "Na- 
tional Arts  Week"  in  1985  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  ESidow- 
ment  for  the  Arts.  Last  year,  we  con- 
tinued this  celebration  with  National 
Arts  Week  1986.  It  Is  my  hope  that  we 
can  expand  upon  the  great  successes 
of  the  last  2  years,  and  designate  "Na- 
tional Arts  Week"  this  year  as  well.  By 
so  doing,  we  will  express  our  support 
for  generating  increased  public  inter- 
est in  the  arts. 

Throughout  our  Nation's  history, 
the  arts  have  played  an  important  role 
in  creating  a  national  identity  and  con- 
tributing to  our  intellectual  develop- 
ment. The  arts  provide  an  important 
docimientation  of  our  Nation's  history 
and  emotions.  From  the  radiant  opti- 
mism of  our  growing  Nation  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  art  of  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  School  of  the  19th  century,  to 


the  mood  of  the  futiue  in  contempo- 
rary synthesized  music,  artists  have  re- 
flected the  mental  state  of  our  great 
Nation.  The  arts  have  inspired  us, 
stimulated  us,  and  served  as  a  cultural 
focus  for  various  ethnic  groups,  pre- 
serving the  diversity  so  fundamental 
to  our  Nation's  strength. 

During  the  past  2  years.  National 
Arts  Week  has  enjoyed  tremendous 
success  and  growth.  Last  year,  over 
1,500  arts  events  took  place  and  the 
Gtovemors  and  mayors  of  our  Nation 
issued  over  100  proclamations  of  sup- 
port. In  1987,  we  hope  to  double  the 
number  of  proclamations  and  triple 
the  number  of  events  diuing  National 
Arts  Week.  The  celebration  encour- 
ages a  great  number  of  diverse  events 
which  contribute  to  the  richness  of 
our  Nation.  From  philharmonic  con- 
certs to  poetry  readings,  from  a  Latin 
American  folklore  festival  here  in 
Washington  to  storytelling  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks  of  New  York,  and  from  facili- 
ty exhibits  in  the  public  schools  of 
Woonsocket,  RI,  to  sidewalk  paintings 
by  fifth  graders  In  Woodridge,  IL,  the 
people  of  our  Nation  came  out  last  No- 
vemt>er  in  great  support  of  this  cele- 
bration of  the  arts. 

National  Arts  Week  provides  a  dis- 
tinctive national  focus,  uniting  the 
pubic  and  private  sectors,  to  celebrate 
the  rich  artistic  heritage  of  our 
Nation.  National  Arts  Week  is  a  na- 
tionwide event  built  from  the  grass 
roots  and  dependent  on  the  participa- 
tion of  the  ever-growing  network  of 
local  arts  agencies.  The  National  As- 
sembly of  Local  Arts  Agencies  is 
taking  an  important  lead  role  in  pro- 
moting National  Arts  Week  1987, 
while  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  the  National  Assembly  of 
State  Art  Agencies  have  also  given 
their  endorsements  to  this  celebration. 
Support  for  National  Arts  Week  has 
come  from  the  business  community  as 
well,  as  expressed  by  the  Corporate 
Committee,  under  the  leadership  of 
Paul  Elicker.  chairman  of  the  SCM 
Corp.  The  vital  support  of  these  orga- 
nizations ensures  that  National  Arts 
Week  1987  will  be  a  great  success. 

By  endorsing  this  legislation,  we  will 
fuel  the  celebration  of  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's greatest  treasures,  the  arts.  Na- 
tional Arts  Week  offers  the  focus  for  a 
united  effort  in  commemoration  of  our 
Nation's  artistic  heritage  and  in  en- 
couragement of  our  future  artists, 
whose  gifts  we  will  receive  for  years  to 
come.  Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  you 
to  join  me  in  this  celebration  of  the 
human  spirit  by  cosponsoring  this  leg- 
islation.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

s.  s 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  C^hamstom,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKtn.siu]   was  added  as  a  co- 


sponsor  of  S.  3,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  the  combined  earnings  of  a  hus- 
band and  wife  during  the  period  of 
their  marriage  shall  be  divided  equally 
and  shared  between  them  for  benefit 
purposes,  so  as  to  recognize  the  eco- 
nomic contribution  of  each  spouse  to 
the  marriage  and  ensure  that  each 
spouse  wUl  have  Social  Security  pro- 
tection in  his  or  her  own  right. 

8.  CS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  STKvsirs,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  CRAifSTOif]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  62,  a  bill  to  improve  ef- 
forts to  monitor,  assess,  and  to  reduce 
the  adverse  impact  of  drlf  tnets. 

S.  S4t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenbixg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Rkid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  248.  a  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  to  wear, 
under  certain  circumstances,  items  of 
apparel  not  part  of  the  official  uni- 
form. 

8.  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DxCoMcnn, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  BiDEif]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  332,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
a  General  Accounting  Office  investiga- 
tion and  report  on  conditions  of  dis- 
placed Salvadorans,  to  provide  certain 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
review  of  the  report,  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  stay  of  detention  and  de- 
portation of  certain  Salvadorans,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  433 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoTHiHAHl,  the  Senator  from 
North  DakoU  [Mr.  Conrad],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  MrrcHEU,] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  422,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  permit  States  to  pro- 
vide Medicaid  benefits  to  additional 
poor  children  and  pregnant  women. 

8.  441 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[B&r.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  441,  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Steel 
Import  Stabilization  Act. 

S.  B33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurhond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  533,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  Veterans'  Administration  as 
an  executive  department. 

S.  64  s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hetlin],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Biden],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  548,  a 


bill  to  amend  title  11.  United  States 
Code,  the  Bankruptcy  Code,  regarding 
benefits  of  certain  retired  employees. 

8.  BCT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  567,  a  biU  to  clarify  the 
circumstances  under  which  territorial 
provisions  in  licenses  to  distribute  and 
sell  trademarked  malt  beverage  prod- 
ucts are  lawful  under  the  antitrust 
laws. 

S.  TSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kerry,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  SANroRO],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hxcht]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  738,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  to  modify  provisions  relating  to 
the  trade  and  development  program. 

8.  744 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanxs]  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  744,  a  bill  to  assist 
States  in  responding  to  the  threat  to 
human  health  posed  by  exposure  to 
radon. 

8.  831 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii, 
[Mr.  Matsunaga]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  831,  a  bill  to  provide 
grants  to  States  for  fellowships  for  in- 
dividuals who  have  outstanding  abili- 
ty, demonstrate  an  interest  in  a  teach- 
ing career,  and  will  teach  in  areas  of 
the  State  in  which  there  is  a  shortage 
of  quality  elementary  or  secondary 
schoolteachers  or  in  fields  of  study  in 
which  there  is  a  shortage  of  quality  el- 
ementary or  secondary  schoolteachers, 
or  both,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  837 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  837,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
restore  the  minimum  wage  to  a  fair 
and  equitable  rate,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

s.  s«o 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  860,  a  bill  to  designate 
"The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever'  as 
the  national  march  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

8.  997 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga] was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
997,  a  bill  to  require  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  on  Aging  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conduct  of  clinical  trials 
on  the  efficacy  of  the  use  of  tetrahy- 
droaminoacidlne  in  the  treatment  of 
Alzheimer's  disease. 


8.  Ill* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ezon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1116,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Office  of  Barter  and  Countertrade 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

8.  118* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mklchxr  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
INOUYX]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1189,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  authorise 
grants  to  States  for  demonstration 
projects  that  provide  to  older  individ- 
uals services  in  return  for  certain  vol- 
unteer services  provided  to  other  indi- 
viduals. 

8.  1303 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Orassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1203,  a  bill  to  amend  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  to  make  unlawful 
the  establishment  or  maintenance 
within  the  United  States  of  an  office 
of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza^ 
tion,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  1234 

At  the  request  of  BSr.  Kasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  C^HiLES]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1224,  a  bill  to  provide  for  3  years 
duty  free  treatment  of  certain  power- 
driven  weaving  machines  and  parts 
thereof. 

8.  1379 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hattield.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1279,  a  biU  to  extend  the  Re- 
newable Resources  Extension  Act  of 
1978. 

8.  130* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CJranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  HatfibldI  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1309,  a  bill  to  ensure 
economic  equity  for  American  women 
by  providing  retirement  security, 
malting  quality  dependent  care  avail- 
able, ending  discrimination  in  insur- 
ance and  commercial  credit,  providing 
equal  employment  opportunity  and 
pay  equity,  protecting  welfare  of 
spouses  of  persons  institutionalized 
under  the  Medicaid  Program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

sniATZ  jonri  usoLUTioif  18 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Przssler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga]  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockxtellxr] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  15,  a  joint  resolution 
designating  the  month  of  November 
1987  as  "National  Alzheimer's  Disease 
Month." 

sen  ATE  JOINT  RKSOLUTIOM  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chatse],  the  Senator  from 
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California  Clfr.  Wnaoii].  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  BioBf].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Qdatu].  and 
the  Senator  from  MaHaehuaetU  (Mr. 
Kbwt)  were  added  aa  ooaponaors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  40.  a  joint  ree- 
olutkm  to  give  apectal  reoosnltion  to 
the  birth  and  achievements  of  Aldo 
XiBopold. 

.unoii  Ts 


n>An  jonrr 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ooai.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  DoLB],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Monmuiil.  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nvm].  the  Souitor 
from  California  [Mr.  CBAKsroir],  the 
Bimator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dood]. 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttch- 
■X],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
DakoU  [Mr.  Comsad]  were  added  as 
ooKpatman  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
72,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  October  11. 1M7,  through  Oc- 
tober IT.  1987.  as  "National  Job  Skills 


I  jonrr  ■■BOLDnoii  •• 

'  At  the  request  of  Mr.  BaAOLrr.  the 
names  of  the  Soiator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  WotTHl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Boml  were  added  as  co- 
iponson  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
88,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
poiod  commencing  November  IS, 
1987.  and  axUng  November  21.  1987. 
as  "Geography  Awareness  Week." 

■BIATB  tOVn  KSSOLUncm  101 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crahstoh.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassbsaum],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Jomtsroif].  and  the 
Senator  from  Arlauia  [Mr.  DiCoii- 
cm]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  101,  a  Joint 
resolution  designating  June  19, 1987  as 
"American  Gospel  ArU  Day." 

■niATS  jonrr  uaoLnnos  lot 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  LAUTsmmc. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Comuol  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stsvbiis]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 105,  a  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate December  7.  1987.  as  "National 
Pearl  Harbor  Remembrance  Day"  on 
the  occasion  of  the  amilversary  of  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

■■■An  Jonrr  usolutioii  io« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DrrazKBaRGKit, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  NuHif]  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Boin>]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 

109,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  October  4,  1987.  as 
"NaUonal  School  Yearbook  Week." 

aniATS  jonrr  rssolutioii  i  lo 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lkaht.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kastkn  1,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MncHKLLl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  EtrcvDisl  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 

110,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  Oc- 
tober 16, 1987.  as  "World  Food  Day." 


■BiATS  toun  wtaoLurmm  1 1 1 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ham.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Boanl,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  GbasslktI,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McClduI,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [BCr.  ChzlcsI  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  111,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
dfslgnatt  each  of  the  months  of  No- 
vember 1987  and  November  1988  as 
"National  Hospice  Month." 

SBIIA1S  Jonrr  sssoLunoii  las 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hauts,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kaniiai 
[Mr.  DoLB],  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  NicxLisl,  the  Senator  fnmi 
Nevada  [Mr.  HbcrtI.  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  138,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  period  commencing  on 
July  IS,  1987.  and  ending  on  July  26, 
1987.  as  'U.S.  Olympic  Festival— 1987 
Celebration."  and  to  designate  July  17, 
1987.  as  "UJB.  Olympic  Festival— 1987 
Day." 

SBIATB  JOOrr  KBOLUnOM  ist 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oamh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  nilnois  [Mr. 
Sdcoii]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  139.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  July  20.  1987. 
as  "SiMtce  Exploration  Day." 

sbratb  Jonrr  ukilutioii  mi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nicklss,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  SFacmt]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
141.  a  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  29,  1988.  as  "National  Chlna- 
B\uma-India  Veterans  Appreciation 
Day." 

SBMAn  jonrr  ■xboldtioii  ms 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wncan.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Prssslkr],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nuim],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  ShslbtI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  HnrLiif].  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosch- 
wncl,  the  Seiuttor  from  New  York 
[BCr.  MormHAH],  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Lbaht],  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  142,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  day  of  October  1,  1987. 
as  "National  Medical  Research  Day." 
SBIATB  jotirr  BssoLunoif  i«t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lcviir.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  BoifDl,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Chilxs],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  CochranI. 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DODOl,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Gunnr],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLiMCS],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Ihouyk],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johhstoh].  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
KnutT],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 


(Mr.  liAUTKireaao].  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsuhaoa],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McRBraAtnt].  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Numrl,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  PiToa], 
the  Senator  fnan  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
StahforsI.  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Smnns],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Wilsoh],  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  147.  a  Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  beginning  on  the 
third  Sunday  of  September  in  1987 
and  1988  as  "National  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  Week." 

asiiATB  jomr  bbsolutioii  i4t 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHWTiz],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McClvrx],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holuwos], 
the  Senator  from  Aiiuuuas  (Mr. 
Prtor],  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  DuRDnuRGKR]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
148,  a  Joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  September  20,  1987.  through 
September  26,  1987.  as  "Emergency 
Medical  Services  Week." 

SBIATB  CX>NCt7m«BIT  ■SaOLUTIOIl  !• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HKruH.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
ItAi.  LeahtI  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  15,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress,  that  no  major 
change  in  the  payment  methodology 
for  physicians'  services,  including  serv- 
ices furnished  to  hospital  inpatients, 
under  the  Medicare  Program  should 
be  made  until  reports  required  by  the 
99th  Congress  have  been  received  and 
evaluated. 

SBIATB  COaCORRBn  RSSOLUTIOII  t* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DcCoirciin, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Graham]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
29,  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  the  in- 
ability of  American  citizens  to  main- 
tain regular  contact  with  relatives  in 
the  Soviet  UnioiL 

SKNATB  CONCURSBIT  USSOLnTION  »• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moth ihan ,  the 
luunes  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  BmcFKRs],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Sranns],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth],  the  Serui- 
tor  from  Michigan  [Mr.  RugleI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Iitoura] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  59.  a  concur- 
rent resolution  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Harlem  Hospi- 
tal Center  be  recognized  for  one  hun- 
dred years  of  community  service. 

SBIATB  RSSOLUTIOII  17« 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Mikitlski,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  and  the  Seiuitor 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  BoscHwrrz] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 


Resolution  176.  a  bill  calling  for  the 
immediate  release  of  all  the  children 
detained  under  the  state  of  emergency 
regulations  in  South  Africa. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  224— RE- 
LATINO  TO  A  MULTILATERAL 
AGRICULTURAL  AGREEMENT 
WITH  THE  TOP  FIVE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCING  COUN- 
TRIES 

Bfr.  BURDICK  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution:  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

a  Rxs.  224 
Reaolved,   That   it    Is    the   aenae   of   the 
Senate  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should— 

(1)  meet  with  appropriate  government  of- 
ficials of  the  top  five  agricultural  producing 
countries  to  negotiate  an  agreement  limit- 
ing agricultural  production  In  the  countries 
and  the  United  States:  and 

(2)  promote,  among  the  countries  a  multi- 
lateral agreement  to  limit  agricultural  pro- 
duction. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOUOTRS  OR  mHBlAL  RKSOITRCES 

DsviLonfBrT  Am  productior 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  BfUneral 
Resources  Development  and  Produc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  on  Tuesday,  July 
14,  1987,  at  10  ajn.  in  room  366  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  The 
purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  consider 
S.  1006,  the  Geothermal  Steam  Act 
Amendments  of  1987. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony should  address  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, room  364  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  BuUdlng,  UJS.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. DC  20510. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Patricia  Beneke  at  (202)  224-2383. 


AUTHORITY  FORCOMMITTEBS 
TO  MKFrr 

OOmaTTKB  OR  THK  JTTDICIART 

Iklr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  June  3,  1987,  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
Judicial  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMTTTBB  OH  RUCLSAR  RBCX7LATIOH 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ttiat  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Nuclear  Regulation,  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  June  3.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  transportation 
of  radioactive  materials. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


IN  PRAISE  OF  TEACHERS 
•  Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
alwajrs  believed  that  North  Carolina 
has  some  of  the  l>e8t  teachers  to  be 
foimd  anywhere.  My  belief  was  con- 
firmed recently  when  Mrs.  Donna  H. 
Oliver,  a  biology  teacher  from  Burling- 
ton, NC,  was  named  the  National 
Teacher  of  the  Year.  Today,  I  salute 
Mrs.  Oliver  and  her  able  colleagues  in 
North  Carolina  and  throughout  the 
Nation. 

As  this  Nation  grows  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  education,  we  are 
developing  a  greater  appreciation  of 
teaching  as  a  profession  and  of  teach- 
ers as  professionals.  From  this  appre- 
ciation must  come  action.  If  we  are  to 
keep  the  best  and  brightest  teachers 
in  the  classroom,  we  must  treat  teach- 
ers as  professionals  and  pay  them  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mrs.  Oliver  recognizes  that  better 
teacher  pay  isn't  the  only  answer.  She 
points  to  the  need  to  give  teachers 
better  support  staff,  to  relieve  them  of 
paperwork  chores  and  free  them  up  to 
devote  their  time  to  their  students.  We 
must  also  give  teachers  a  broader  role 
in  determining  what  goes  on  in  their 
classrooms,  allowing  them  to  help 
shape  curricular  and  select  textlxx>ks. 

After  14  years  in  the  classroom. 
Donna  Oliver  is  still  driven  by  her 
desire  to  help  young  people  fulfill 
their  dream.  She  takes  her  greatest 
pleasure  in  helping  students  aciiieve 
more  than  they  dreamed  possible,  in 
encouraging  them  to  finish  college, 
when  they  doubted  they  would  make 
it  through  high  school.  She  is  the  kind 
of  teacher  who  inspires  students 
throughout  their  lives. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Mrs.  Oliver  is 
not  the  first  North  Carolina  teacher  to 
be  tuuned  National  Teacher  of  the 
Year.  In  1976,  Ruby  Murchison  of 
Fayetteville  received  this  award.  And 
In  1972,  James  Rogers,  from  my  home- 
town of  Durham,  won  this  title.  I  am 
confident  that,  as  long  as  North  Caro- 
lina continues  its  dedication  to  excel- 
lence in  education,  our  teachers  will 
continue  to  enjoy  deserved  national 
acclaim.  I  would  like  to  thank  and  ac- 
knowledge all  of  them.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
WILLIAM  H.  WILSON 

•  Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  William  H. 
Wilson  of  Sparta,  NC.  for  his  selection 
as  North  Carolina's  Small  Business 
Person  of  the  Year  for  1987. 

Since  foimding  Pioneer /Eclipse  Co. 
in  1971.  Mr.  Wilson  has  built  this  busi- 
ness into  one  of  the  Nation's  fastest 


growing  enterprises.  The  ccHnpany  is 
engaged  in  the  design,  manufacturing, 
and  sale  of  high-speed  floor  buffers, 
related  cleaning  equipment  and  clean- 
ing chemicals. 

Wilson,  35,  started  the  business  In 
1971  as  a  contract  cleaning  business 
specializing  in  the  cleaning  of  super- 
markets. By  1976,  he  had  developed  an 
ultra  high-speed  floor  cleaning  system, 
which  was  a  revolutionary  develop- 
ment in  this  latrar-intensive  tnislness. 

Since  1981.  after  placement  of  the 
first  natiotud  advertisement  for  the 
high-speed  cleaning  system,  the  com- 
pany's growth  has  been  phenomenaL 
Gross  sales  for  1982  totaled  $2.3  mil- 
lion. The  following  year,  sales  reached 
$4.5  million.  In  1984,  gross  sales  hit 
$7.4  million,  rose  to  $12.6  million  in 
1985.  and  reached  $16  million  in  1986. 

Pioneer /Eclipse  Corp.  is  also  impor- 
tant to  Alleghany  County.  It  has 
about  125  employees  and  is  the  only 
major  employer  headquartered  in  the 
coimty.  Thus,  it  is  an  important  part 
of  the  economy  in  this  rural  North 
Carolina  county. 

The  company  continues  to  grow.  It 
has  now  grown  to  a  complex  of  seven 
buildings  and  recently  broke  ground 
for  a  new  100.000  square  foot  facility. 

It  is  this  growth,  innovation,  and 
community  orientation  that  earned 
William  Wilson  the  honor  of  Small 
Business  Person  of  the  Year.  As  a 
result.  I  am  pleased  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  honor.* 


CONGRESS  AND  ARMS  CONTROL 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  our  good 
friend  and  colleague,  Dartx  Fasckll. 
has  written  an  illuminating  article  in 
the  spring  1987  issue  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs entitled  "Congress  and  Arms 
Control."  The  article  sets  forth  some 
of  the  many  issues  that  we  face  in  the 
Congress  relative  to  arms  control,  and 
does  so  in  a  logical  and  straightfor- 
ward fashion.  It  would  benefit  all  of  us 
to  read  the  article.  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  Foreign  Affairs,  Spring  1987] 

CORGRBSS  ARD  ARKS  CORTROL 

(By  Dante  B.  Fascell)* 

The  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
the  United  States  government  have  arrived 
at  a  historic  crossroads:  more  than  at  any 
time  since  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapons, 
the  future  of  arms  control  will  depend  to  a 
large  extent  on  whether  the  President  and 
Congress  can  reach  consensus  on  the  re- 
quirements of  national  security.  Neither  can 
go  it  alone. 

Unfortunately  the  legacy  of  1986,  when 
congressional  Initiatives  on  arms  control 
were  condemned  by  the  Administration, 
hangs  thlclUy  in  the  halls  of  Capitol  Hill. 
Following  the  summit  at  Reykjavik,  mem- 
bers of  Congress  watched  with  concern  as 


*Duite  B.  PMcell  (D-Fla.)  ii  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Porelcn  Affairs.  UB.  House  of  Rep- 

retentaUves. 
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Pnaldent  Rmcu  faosd  hte  last  chaooe  to 
achieve  meanlngftil  ntnauBDlu  with  the 
SOTlet  UDkm.  There  eliBply  U  not  much 
time  left  for  the  Romui  Admlnletrmtion  to 
aeate  and  taniriaaent  a  bipartlaan  anna  ood- 
trol  policy  which  nf""****^  the  reepeet  of 
the  Amertean  people  aa  well  as  that  of  the 
Tet  the  opportunity  for  such  a 
In  IMiraary  Oeneral  aecretary 
OorboelMT  offered  to  delink  the 
I  at  Curopean-baaed  Intermediate  nucle- 
ar foreea  (INF)  tram  a  vaee  and  stratedc 
acreement.  and  the  PreeMent  wlaely  moved 
to  aobmtt  a  draft  INF  treaty  at  the  Geneva 

The  taA  of  f ontaic  a  eommnn  ptdley  will 
be  Huuie  no  eaaier  by  thoae  who  continue  to 
believe  that  Oonsreai  have  no  role  In  the 
Hateful  biMtneaa  of  arms  control.  Every  year 
rvnign—  !■  oonfkoBted.  even  by  aome  of  Ita 
'own  iiif«*«—*.  with  the  argument  that  the 
preaident  requlrea  total  flezlbUlty  to  necoU- 
ate  with  the  SovleU  and  to  gain  acreemenU 
^.ff^^^P^»^K^^  ^rfth  VA.  national  aecurtty.  The 
anument  typically  itreaBeB  that  the  Consti- 
tution empowers  the  preaident.  and  (mly  the 
president,  to  conduct  the  natlon't  foreign 
affairs  and.  hence,  to  administer  the  arnia 
eontrol  agenda.  An  intervenUonlst  Congress 
to  critielMd  as  stripping  the  president  of  his 
uegiiristlni  leverage  and  endangering  the 
T..»i— .ai  neurlty  if  It  mandar««  restrictions 
OB  the  admintotratian's  weapons  procure- 
ment programs,  or  If  It  calls  for  negotiations 
on  specific  Issuca.  such  as  nuclear  testing.  In 
short.  Oangrem  runa  the  riak  of  being  ac- 
euaed  of  waging  an  imoonstltutional  grab 
for  power. 

Protecting  the  separation  of  powers  whUe 
at  the  same  time  building  a  bipartlaan  oon- 
aensua  on  arms  control  is  no  mean  feat.  But 
both  objeetivea  were  realtoed  in  the  19Ms 
and  19T0S.  In  fact.  It  has  been  only  during 
the  last  seven  years,  beginning  with  the 
withdrawal  of  the  aecond  Strategic  Arms 
|ji<»«H««  Talks  (SALT  n)  Treaty  from 
flmatc  consideration  In  early  IMO.  that  the 
consensus  forged  between  the  executive  and 
Ugislstirr  bran^ea  and  between  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  has  unraveled.  Tradi- 
tional iiwuieasiiwisl  support  of  and  collabo- 
ration with  the  executive  branch  on  arms 
control  inltiatlvea  was  a  meeting  of  the 
minds,  not  an  "*-«— *~'  that  the  president's 
aroM  control  agenda  was  hto  constitutional 
prerogative,  or  that  Congreas  had  no  busi- 
ness asking  tough  questions,  challenging 
funding  requests  for  weapons  programs,  and 
fwaTutaMny  the  Strictest  requirements  of 
compliance  with  treaty  law.  In  IMl.  when 
the  Reagan  Administration  entered  office, 
disdainful  of  past  arms  control  efforts,  and 
launched  an  Ideological  attack  against  the 
"evQ  empire."  the  stage  was  set  for  a  dan- 
gerous breakdown  In  a  consensus  that  for 
some  35  years  had  been  the  guardian  of  a 
democratic  commitment  to  American  securi- 
ty and  to  world  peace. 

The  argimient.  then,  that  Congreas  must 
defer  to  the  president  on  all  arms  control 
Issues  must  be  rejected.  E^wdally  in  light 
of  the  spectacle  at  the  Reykjavik  summit, 
where  the  President's  astonishing  percep- 
tion of  national  security  diverged  widely 
from  congressional  mandates,  the  100th 
Congreas  would  be  evading  Its  constitutional 
responsibility  If  It  were  to  leave  the  security 
of  the  country  strlcUy  In  the  hands  of  the 
executive  branch.  The  modernization  of 
America's  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
force,  the  funding  for  and  direction  of  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (8DI),  the  test- 
ing of  antlaatelllte  weapons,  the  numerical 
llmlU  on  VS.  strategic  weapons,  the  testing 


of  nuclear  warheads  and  the  production  of 
chemical  weapons  all  are  the  business  of 
Congress  to  debate,  modify  and  approve  or 
disapprove.  And.  finally,  the  compliance  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
with  treaty  obligations  Is  also  the  business 
of  Congress. 
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The  president's  responsibility  to  conduct 
the  nation's  foreign  policy  and  to  make  trea- 
ties has  never  been  one  devoid  of  checks  and 
balances,  or  one  executed  in  a  vacuum.  Con- 
greas may  encourage,  though  not  dictate, 
the  commencement  of  negotiations  with  for- 
eign powers.  Congress  determines  the 
amount  of  rcaourcea  that  the  U.8.  govern- 
ment la  prepared  to  dedicate  to  the  building 
and  limiting  of  nuclear  arms.  That  determi- 
nation Inevitably  influences  the  negotiating 
process.  One  need  only  review  the  last  30 
years  to  recognise  the  critical  role  Congress 
has  played  In  the  development  of  weapons 
systems  which  are  at  the  heart  of  the  17.8.- 
Sovlet  nuclear  arms  negotiations.  For  exam- 
ple, congreasional  votes  have  been  decisive 
In  determining  the  fate  of  the  Safeguard 
antiballistic  missile  system,  multiple  Inde- 
pendenUy  targetable  reentry  vehicles 
(lURVs).  the  B-1  bomber,  the  cruise  mis- 
sile, the  BCZ  missile,  the  Midgetman  missile, 
biliary  chemical  weapons  and  SDI.'  Con- 
greas also  passes  final  Judgment  on  arms 
control  agreemenu.  Whether  an  agreement 
is  submitted  as  a  treaty,  requiring  the  ap- 
proval of  two  thirds  of  the  Senate,  or  aa  a 
congressional-executive  agreement,  requir- 
ing the  approval  of  the  majority  In  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  the  fact  remains  that 
there  is  a  critical  legislative  role  that  must 
be  honored  in  the  making  of  arms  control 
agreements.' 

The  executive  branch,  of  courae,  asserts 
that  Congress  should  not  Interfere  with 
presidential  decisions  on  arms  control 
Issues.  Citing  constitutional  Injunctions  that 
the  president  shall  conduct  foreign  policy, 
make  traties  and  serve  as  commander  in 
chief  of  the  armed  forces,  some  conclude 
that  the  only  btisiness  of  Congreas  is  to  ap- 
prove presidential  edicts  on  the  arms  con- 
trol agenda.  Under  this  approach,  the  Mth 
Congreas  was  expected  simply  to  sanction 
the  Administration's  abandonment  of  the 
numerical  sub-llmlU  set  by  the  SALT  n 
treaty,  its  unilateral  revision  of  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Anti-Ballistic  MlssUe 
(ABM)  Treaty  of  1972.  iU  determination  to 
build  the  flawed  Bigeye  chemical  bomb,  its 
continuance  of  nuclear  weapons  testing  and 
Its  ambitous  plans  to  deploy  SDI. 

Clearly,  this  "King  Oeorge "  approach  is 
not  what  the  Pounding  Fathers  envisaged: 
nor  is  it  embodied  in  the  Constitution.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  long  held  that  certain 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  confer  broad 
power  on  Congress  to  prescribe  the  limits  of 
military  procurement  and  to  impose  appro- 
priate conditions  on  defense  policy.  Article  I 
of  the  Constitution  empowers  Congress  to 
acquire  or  to  limit  arms  for  the  nation.  No 
anna.  Including  strategic  arms,  can  be  pur- 
chased, tested,  serviced.  maintained. 
maimed  or  otherwise  paid  for  except  pursu- 
ant to  legialatlon.  Congress  has  the  constitu- 
tional responsibility  to  "provide  for  the 
common  Defense  and  general  Welfare  of 


the  United  Statea."  to  "raise  and  support 
Armies. "  to  "provide  and  maintain  a  Navy" 
and  to  "make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces.  Jus- 
tice Robert  H.  Jackson  declared  in  Youngt- 
tovm.  Co.  v.  Sawer  (1952)  that  the  Article  I 
powers  give  C^ongreas  "primary  responsibil- 
ity for  supplying  the  armed  forces."  "Con- 
greas alone."  he  wrote,  "controls  the  raising 
of  revenues  and  their  appropriation  and 
may  determine  in  what  manner  and  by  what 
means  they  shall  t>e  spent  (or  military  and 
naval  prociuvment."  The  aimual  defenae 
authorization  and  appropriations  bills  are 
ample  evidence  of  congreasional  perform- 
ance of  these  constitutional  dutiea. 

In  my  view,  during  198A  Congreas  faced  up 
to  Its  constitutional  responsibility.  Several 
arms  control  Inltlativea  were  paused  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  August  1986. 
and  each  of  these  provisions  which  eventu- 
ally emerged  from  the  conference  talks  with 
the  Senate  in  October  conformed  to  a  fim- 
damental  principle  in  the  arms  control  proc- 
ess. Thoae  initiatives  and  principles  will 
assume  an  even  larger  role  in  the  100th 
Congreas. 
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The  principles  which  typically  have 
guided  Congreas  in  considering  arms  control 
Issues  are  four  in  number.  First,  any  pro- 
posed International  agreement  or  proposed 
weapons  system  must  enhance  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States.  Administra- 
tion views  on  what  constitutes  the  "national 
security"  carry  much  Influence  on  (Capital 
Hill,  but  because  no  administration  is  infal- 
lible its  decisions  do  not.  and  should  not,  go 
unquestioned.  Every  member  of  Congress 
will  want  to  examine  any  bilateral  accord 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  IU  merits;  few 
would  blindly  accept  or  reject  an  agreement. 
Nor  are  many  members  mesmerized  by  the 
sense  of  security  so  often  promised  with 
each  new  weapons  program,  e.g.,  increased 
numbers  of  missile  warheads  or  exotic  tech- 
nologies such  as  SDI. 

In  the  name  of  national  security,  adminis- 
trations, particularly  the  current  one,  have 
been  known  to  take  extraordinary  liberty 
with  democratic  processes  to  Implement 
whatever  policies  they  deem  to  be  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  nation.  But  what  la 
argued  as  being  in  the  national  Interest 
caiuiot  be  accepted  at  face  value,  especially 
in  light  of  recent  revelations  of  the  private 
agenda  of  rogue  masterminds  of  Intrigue  sit- 
ting in  the  White  House  ttasement.  Indeed, 
although  far  removed  from  the  nuclear 
arms  talks,  the  covert  sale  of  military  arms 
to  Iran  and  the  apparent  Illegal  diversion  of 
funds  from  those  sales  are  the  latest  evi- 
dence of  the  means  by  which  the  executive 
branch  is  capable  of  promoting  an  arrogant. 
lU-conceived  notion  of  national  security.  It 
was  precisely  to  avoid  this  kind  of  abuse  of 
power  that  checks  and  balances  were  writ- 
ten into  the  Constitution. 

In  the  field  of  arms  control,  nothing 
better  exemplified  the  dilemma  which  often 
confronts  Congress  than  the  Reagan-Oorba- 
chev  talks  at  Reykjavik  (Octot>er  11-12, 
1986).  These  discussions  almost  achieved 
significant  reductions  in  nuclear  strategic 
systems,  only  to  be  squandered  with  surreal 
viaions  of  a  disarmed  world.*  President  Rea- 


■  See  rwtdamentaU  of  S%ieteaT  Armi  Contnl. 
report  prepared  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Anna 
Control.  IntemaUonal  Security  and  Science.  Com- 
mittee on  Forelcn  Affair*.  Houae  of  RepreaenU- 
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brsry  of  C^ncrea.  December  19M.  pp.  397-404. 
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report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Cootrol. 
IntemstlonaJ  Security  and  Science  to  the  Commit- 
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gan's  surprising  proposal  to  eliminate  all 
American  and  Soviet  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
siles within  ten  years  was  apparently  baaed 
on.  among  other  prestmiptions,  the  argu- 
ment that  the  United  States  then  would  be 
adequately  defended  by  space-baaed  strate- 
gic defenaes.  In  my  view  this  approach  un- 
wittingly endangers  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States.  It  Is  inconceivable  that 
the  United  SUtes  could  adopt  as  a  policy 
objective  the  elimination  of  America's  entire 
balllsUc  missile  arsenal  based  almost  entire- 
ly on  the  unproven  hypothesis  that  SDI  will 
be  cost-effective,  will  function  effectively 
and  will  be  deployable  within  the  next  ten 
years.  As  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  told  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Arms  Control,  International 
Security  and  Science  in  January.  "Until 
there  are  inventions  that  have  not  yet  been 
Imagined,  a  defenae  robust  and  cheap 
enough  to  replace  deterrence  wlU  remain  a 
pipe  dream."  This  is  only  one  example  of 
why  Congreaa  has  no  choice  but  to  try  to 
hold  the  Administration  accoimtable  to  one 
standard  of  national  security. 

The  second  principle  which  guides  con- 
gressional examination  of  arms  control 
Issues  Is  the  historic  mandate  of  arms  con- 
trol Itself— to  prevent  an  uncontrolled  nu- 
clear arms  race.  Congress  has  never  taken 
the  position  that  production  of  certain  new 
weapons  systems  is  inherently  imdesirable 
or  that  modernization  is  not  in  many  In- 
stances essential.  But  it  is  determined  that 
an  arms  buildup  that  achieves  no  stabilizing 
purpose  be  avoided.  An  administration  must 
prove  its  case  each  time  it  seeks  budget  au- 
thorizations from  Congress.  This  Is  what 
the  Constitution  wisely  requires. 

For  six  years  Congress  has  supported  the 
Administration's  modernization  and  buildup 
of  American  nuclear  and  conventional 
forties.  The  United  States  has  Insisted  on 
strategic  parity,  even  when  this  quest  for 
parity  has  required  a  buildup  to  match 
Soviet  efforts.  Congress,  however,  has  con- 
sistenUy  conditioned  its  restrictions  on  the 
Administration's  more  ambitious  and  ques- 
tionable arms  building  programs  with  the 
requirement  that  such  programs  remain 
within  defined  limits  of  testing  and  produc- 
tion as  agreed  with  the  Soviet  Union.  If 
Moscow  violates  those  standards  of  compli- 
ance, then  Congress  has  seen  to  it  that  the 
executive  may  follow  suit.  But  efforts  to 
achieve  overall  superiority  over  the  Soviets 
in  nuclear  weaponry  have  been  opposed  by  a 
bipartisan  congressional  majority.  Through 
the  power  of  the  purse.  Congress  is  constitu- 
tionally empowered  to  limit  or  encoiuage 
the  research,  development,  testing  and  pro- 
duction of  nuclear  arms.  It  will  continue  to 
use  that  power.  In  particular  whenever  the 
executive  seeks  to  convert  "modernization" 
into  "superiority." 

The  third  principle  of  arms  control— 
mutiuU  deterrence— has  been  challenged  by 
the  President's  vision  of  a  space-based  stra- 
tegic defense,  one  which  would  t>e  "shared" 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  sometimes  for- 
gotten that  we  have  been  at  this  Jimcture 
before.  The  Nixon  Administration  deter- 
mined In  the  early  1970s  that  it  would  not 
attempt  to  slUeld  the  United  SUtes  with  a 
land-baaed,  antiballistic  missile  defense 
system.  The  rationale,  first  advanced  by 
Secretary  McNamara.  was  that  an  endless 
competition  would  erupt  between  ABM  de- 
fensive systems  and  new  and  proliferating 
offensive  weapons  developed  to  outsmart 
and  overwhelm  such  defeitses.  What  the 
ABM  systems  promised— strategic  de- 
fenses—would spawn  the  very  threat— of fen- 


sive  weapons— which  ABM  systems  were  de- 
signed to  make  obsolete.  Thus  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1972  agreed 
to  persist  with  the  imsettling  but  rational 
policy  of  mutual  deterrence,  which  prom- 
ised to  disstiade  either  side  from  laimching  a 
nuclear  attack  by  maintaining  a  threat  of 
mutiuJ  annihilation.  It  Is  this  strategy 
which  first  encouraged  each  side  to  place 
llmlU  on  the  buildup  of  their  respective  nu- 
clear arsenals  and,  diuing  the  (barter  and 
Reagan  Administrations,  to  propose  radical 
reductions  In  both  the  niunber  of  launchers 
and  the  number  of  warheads. 

This  rejection  of  a  shift  to  a  defensive 
strategy  was,  and  remains,  embodied  In  the 
1972  Anti-BaUlstic  MlssUe  Treaty  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Reagan  Administration  has  proposed  to 
reverse  this  course  by  articulating  a  new  In- 
terpreUtlon  of  the  ABM  treaty  which  opens 
the  door  to  testing  in  outer  space,  and  thus 
to  SDI.  Congress  has  neither  abandoned  the 
treaty  obligations  of  the  United  SUtes  nor 
thrown  overtxwrd  the  doctrine  of  mutual 
deterrence.  Congress  has  a  duty  to  Insist 
that  the  case  for  a  major  shift  In  strategic 
nuclear  strategy  be  convincingly  made  by 
the  Administration  and  that  It  obtain  bipar- 
tisan support  (neither  of  which  has  oc- 
curred). 

That  support  will  not  be  forthcoming  If 
the  Administration  continues  to  insist  on  its 
relnterpreUtion  of  the  ABM  teaty  as  a  vehi- 
cle by  which  to  dismantle  the  doctrine  of 
mutual  deterrence.  The  AdmliUstration's 
tactics  In  this  respect  encroach  on  the  Sen- 
ate's constitutional  responsibility  to  approve 
only  one  text  of  a  treaty  as  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  executive  branch  has  no  constitu- 
tional power  to  unilaterally  reinterpret  trea- 
ties. 

Congress  also  would  have  to  be  convinced 
that  such  a  fundamental  reversal  of  the  nu- 
clear equation  will  not  be  Implemented 
imder  clrciunstances  which  would  aUow  the 
Soviets  to  overwhelm  America's  defense.  In- 
terestingly enough.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Welnt>erger  expressed  this  very  con- 
cern to  President  Reaigan  in  a  letter  dated 
November  13,  1985:  "Even  a  probable 
[Soviet]  territorial  defense  would  require  us 
to  Increase  the  number  of  oiu-  offensive 
forces  and  their  ability  to  penetrate  Soviet 
defenses  to  assure  that  our  operational 
plans  could  be  executed." 

Finally,  the  fourth  principle  which  influ- 
ences congressional  thinking  about  arms 
control  concerns  the  technological  reliabil- 
ity of  wea(>ons  systems.  It  would  be  quixotic 
to  approve  funding  for  production  of  weap- 
ons systems  which  are  unproven  or  are 
likely  to  be  defective  or  to  be  based  in  a 
manner  that  invites  their  own  destruction. 
When  the  Department  of  Defense  persists 
in  seeking  funding  for  weapons  systems 
which  do  not  meet  commonsense  criteria  for 
technological  reliability,  then  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  Congress  to  scrutinize  and  some- 
times to  restrict  or  otherwise  regulate  the 
development  of  such  weapons.  Not  only  Is 
that  Congress'  constitutional  duty.  It  makes 
for  a  more  reliable  national  defense.  This  is 
amply  demonstrated  In  the  binary  chemical 
weapons  production  program,  the  wisdom  of 
which  Congress  has  not  finally  accepted, 
and  which  it  therefore  has  not  fully  ap- 
proved. Congress  is  determined  to  avoid 
boondoggles  like  the  Divisional  Air  Defense 
gim  (DIVAD),  an  antiaircraft  weapon 
system  which,  after  expendlttuv  of  $1  bil- 
lion on  actual  deploymenta,  never  worked 
properly. 
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"The  House  defenae  biU  is  a  reckless  as- 
sault upon  the  national  defense  of  the 
United  SUtes."  President  Resgan  leveled 
this  charge  on  August  16, 1986.  ahortly  after 
the  House  approved  five  "aims  control" 
amendmenU  to  the  Defenae  Department  au- 
thorization bill  for  flacal  year  1967.  The  Ad- 
ministration's rhetoric  sought  to  portray 
these  amendemenU  as  dangerous  impair- 
menU  to  the  national  defenae.  but  I  believe 
they  reflected  genuine  congressional  con- 
cem  about  national  aectirlty,  the  avoidance 
of  an  arms  race,  the  doctrine  of  mutual  de- 
terrence and  the  technological  reliability  of 
the  country's  weapons  systems. 

The  first  of  these  amendmente  prohibited 
funds  for  conducting  nuclear  tesU  about  a 
very  low  level— one  klloton— unless  the 
president  certified  to  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  tested  above  one  klloton. 
tested  outside  any  designated  area,  or  re- 
jected reciprocal  in-country  monitoring  ar- 
rangemenU.  This  was  the  first  congressional 
effort  to  require  the  cessation  of  nuclear 
weapons  testing.  Previous  measures  had 
been  nonblndlng  legislation  calling  on  the 
Administration  to  negotiate  a  ban  on  nucle- 
ar tests.  Although  the  Senate  did  not  adopt 
the  House  amendment  in  August,  the  issue 
had  been  placed  squarely  before  the  Admin- 
istration and  would  become  a  key  compo- 
nent of  the  conference  bUl  which  emerged 
In  October. 

This  nuclear  testing  amendment  reflected 
frustration  over  the  Administration's  appar- 
ent indifference  to  negotiation  any  further 
restrictions  on  nuclear  testing.  Before  1981. 
every  president  since  Eisenhower  advocated 
and  worked  toward  an  end  to  the  escalation 
of  the  arms  race  through  a  mutual,  verifia- 
ble and  comprehensive  test  ban.  What  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  predecessors  recognized  was  a 
simple  truth— that  the  tkrms  race  depends 
for  its  lif eblood  upon  the  testing  of  more  so- 
phisticated nuclear  weaponry.  A  mutual 
agreement  to  halt  such  testing  could  assist 
in  preventing  the  Introduction  of  new,  de- 
sUbilizing  weapons.  As  long  as  the  SovieU 
are  not  leapfrogging  the  United  SUtes  with 
technologically  superior  nuclear  weapons, 
only  zealoU  in  quest  of  an  unattainable 
strategic  superiority  see  any  point  In  creat- 
ing dazzling  new  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion. 

On  this  Issue,  the  Reagan  Administration 
stood  logic  on  iU  head  and  sent  out  confus- 
ing signals.  First,  the  Administration  argued 
that  a  mutual  test  ban  was  imverlflable. 
When  It  became  clear  that  nuclear  weapoiu 
testing  could.  In  fact,  be  monitored,  the  Ad- 
ministration's rationale  qtiickly  shifted.  It 
claimed  that  testing  was  needed  to  ensure 
the  safety  and  realiability  of  America's  ex- 
isting nuclear  warheads.  As  Congressman 
Richard  Gephardt  (D-Mo.)  noted  during  the 
det>ate  on  the  amendment,  "This  Is  a  hollow 
excuse,  for  the  vast  majority  of  reliability 
checks  are  mechanical  and  we  have  never 
conducted  more  than  one  or  two  explosive 
tesU  a  year."  In  the  end  the  Administration 
frankly  admitted  its  real  rationale:  that  the 
United  SUtes  must  test  in  order  to  "mod- 
ernize" its  nuclear  weapons  arsenal. 

The  nuclear  testing  amendment  was  a  log- 
ical extension  of  House  Joint  Resolution  3. 
which  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  in 
1986  and  was  incorporated  in  the  1987  de- 
fense authorization  bill.  This  legislation 
urged  Mr.  Reagan  to  request  the  ratifica- 
tion of  two  nuclear  testing  llmiUtlon  trea- 
ties that  had  been  signed  in  the  1970s,  but 
which  were  never  submitted' for  ratincation. 
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and  un«d  Um  PrMfctant  to  propoM  to  the 
Sovtot  Union  the  rwumptlon  of  necotlatlona 
on  a  oampc«b«Mt««  taat  ban  traaty.  Slnoa 
tha  SovMa  war*.  «t  the  time,  obaanrtnc  a 
unUktarml  moratorium  on  nudear  waapona 
tMttnc  tha  nudear  teatlnc  amendment 
inmii  Tir  tiM  Bouae  «M  »n  attempt  to  call 
the  Sovtea'  bluff  and  teat  the  Admlntatra^ 
tton'B  reaolve  to  enter  into  aerioua  neiotla- 
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U  the  Admtaiiatrattao  had  been  aerioua 
about  aeekinc  a  teat  baa  then  lU  oppoaitlon 
to  the  nuclear  teatlnc  amendment  deflea  ex- 
planation. The  amendment  prorlded  numer- 
ouB  mf ecuarda  for  the  United  Statea.  First, 
it  permitted  teatlnc  if  the  SovleU  vtoUted 
the  teatlnc  ban  with  an  exploalon  above  one 
kUoton.  llila  piorMon  would  encourace 
eonttnuanee  of  the  Soviet  moratorium  on 
teaUnc  en  objective  that  Is  manlfeatly  in 
the  intef«at  of  national  tecurity.  Second, 
the  amendment  aarieted  verification  efforU 
by  lequlrlnc  that  teats  occur  only  within 
4^g.«»»H  areas  of  Soviet  or  UJB.  territory. 
If  any  Soviet  teaU  occurred  outside  the  des- 
Icnated  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union,  then  the 
admlnistratlan  would  be  free  to  resume  teat- 
lnc. Third,  as  a  further  assist  to  verification, 
the  amendment  requlrea  that  the  Soviet 
Union  accept  and  implement  reciprocal  in- 
country  monltortnc  arrancements  for  1987. 
If  the  Soviets  refused,  then  the  administrar 
tlon  acain  could  icnore  the  amendment  and 


Ftollowtnc  House  passace  of  the  nuclear 
teatlnc  amendment  in  Aucust,  the  prospects 
for  Senate  adoption  of  identical  lancuace 
durlnc  the  bard-foucht  conference  dellbera- 
tlona  were  '*«'«««««»«««i  when  Mr.  Reacan 
suddenly  annwinnwl  that  he  would  travel  to 
ReykMvik  for  talks  with  Soviet  General 
Secretary  Mikhail  Oorbachev.  Conslderinc 
his  oppoaitlon  to  all  of  the  arms  control 
amendments.  President  Reacan  pulled  off  a 
poUttcal  coup.  After  tauntinc  Democratic 
members  of  Congreas  with  the  imMpect  of 
beinc  perceived  as  the  spoOers  of  a  super- 
power "pre-summlt."  the  President's  sup- 
porters succeeded  in  traosfonninc  trindinc 
lancuace  into  nonbindlnc  provisions  In  two 
amendmenU  and  modlfyinc  the  terms  of 
two  othen.  Concreasmen  came  under  un- 
precedented preasure  not  to  "tie  the  Presi- 
dent's hands"  for  the  forthcoming  talks  at 
Reykjavik.  The  Administration  argued,  for 
example,  that  nuclear  testinc  was  going  to 
be  a  malor  topic  of  diaeuaslon  there.  In  con- 
ference between  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
House  members  agreed  to  withdraw  the  nu- 
clear testinc  amendment,  provided  that  the 
nonbindlnc  lang^iagat  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 3  was  strenghtened  with  a  last- 
minute  agreement  by  the  Prealdent  to 
submit  to  the  Senate  "as  a  first  order  of 
buatneaa  for  the  100th  Congreas"  the  unrati- 
fied Threahold  Teat  Ban  Treaty  of  1974  and 
the  unratified  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaty  of  1970. 

Unfortunately,  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  discernible  understanding  at  Reykjavik 
on  bow  to  proceed  toward  talks  on  nuclear 
tcatiiw.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  two  prin- 
cipals. Mr.  Reagan  and  Mr.  Gorbachev, 
hardly  discussed  nuclear  testing.  Many  in 
the  House  feel  that  they  were  taken  advan- 
tage of  when  they  agreed  to  withdraw  the 
nuclear  testing  amendment  from  the  confer- 
ence bill  in  expecUtkm  that  achieving  a  nu- 
clear test  ban  would  be  the  top  priority  at 
Reykjavik.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Admin- 
istration's credibility  on  thU  issue  was  se- 
verely damaged. 

Now  Congress  is  confronted  with  obstruc- 
tionist tactics  by  the  Administration  in  oaa- 


nectlon  with  both  the  unratified  test  ban 
treaties  and  with  pursuing  talks  srith  the 
Soviet  Union  on  further  limiting  nuclear 
weapons  testing.  During  the  lOOth  Congress 
efforts  will  continue  to  steer  the  Adminis- 
tration back  to  a  policy  which  encouragea 
both  the  White  House  and  the  Kremlin  to 
achieve  a  total  cessation  of  nuclear  testing. 

V 

The  second  arms  control  amendment  of 
1980  limited  funding  for  the  8DI  program  to 
tS.l  billion  durtac  fiscal  year  1987.  This  was 
substantially  lem  than  the  Administration's 
original  request  of  $5.4  billion.  Karller.  the 
Senate  had  approved  a  tS.OO-bOllon  SDI 
pncram.  partly  on  the  basis  that  SDI 
should  be  programmed  for  the  defense  of 
American  mlsaile  bases  and  not  as  an  "um- 
brella" defense  of  the  population. 

SDI  has  been  the  subject  of  constant  and 
controversial  det>ate  In  Congreas  since  its 
public  unveiling  In  1983.  Although  majori- 
tiea  have  always  been  mustered  to  support 
SDI  reeearch.  there  has  never  been  and 
there  continues  to  be  no  majority  support 
for  development,  testing  or  deployment  of 
SDI  componenU  or  systems.  The  debate 
over  SDI  funding  has  responded  to  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  engaged 
in  rfmiiM-  reeearch  (or  lU  strategic  defense. 
It  would  be  foolish  If  the  United  SUtes  did 
not  match  Soviet  reaearch  with  tu  own  vig- 
orous program.  But  there  Is  a  quantum  con- 
ceptual and  strategic  leap  from  the  research 
of  a  strategic  defense  and  the  actual  devel- 
opment, testing  and  deployment  of  its  com- 
ponents and  systems. 

Proponents  of  SDI  continue  to  argue  the 
point  which  the  Reagan  "revolution"  was 
supposed  to  have  disabused  us  from  believ- 
ing—that merely  by  throwing  money  at  a 
government  program  miracles  would  occur. 
The  research  on  SDI  did  not  merit  an  ex- 
penditure of  $5.4  bUlion  In  fiscal  year  1987.« 
The  Administration  (ailed  to  offer  convinc- 
ing evidence  that  the  additional  $3  bUUon  It 
requested  was  anything  more  than  an  at- 
tempt to  promote  dubious  "research" 
projecU  before  their  time.  The  fact  that 
Uttle  effort  was  needed  In  either  chamber  to 
reach  a  compromise  SDI  budget  of  t3.S  bil- 
lion reflects  a  belief  shared  by  most  mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  the  Administration's 
request  was  much  too  high  (or  a  responsible 
reaearch  program.  In  any  event,  the  funding 
approved  by  Congress  represented  more 
than  a  20-percent  Increase  over  1980  spend- 
ing on  SDI.  while  the  entire  federal  budget 
Increased  by  leas  than  three  percent  In  1087. 
Thus  In  percentage  terms,  the  Increase  In 
SDI  funding  in  1987  was  seven  times  greater 
than  the  overall  Increase  In  all  federal 
spending.  The  approved  budget  also  reflect- 
ed congressional  Interest  In  assuring  that 
SDI  work  be  conducted  within  the  confines 
of  the  traditional  InterpreUtlon  of  the 
ABM  treaty.* 


•  Total  SDI  fundlns  wai  tl.612  billion  In  FT  IMS 
and  t2.MS  bUUon  In  FY  1986. 

•Section  316  of  the  National  Defenae  Authortn- 
Uon  Act  for  fiscal  year  IMI  aeU  forth  the  concrea- 
(tooal  fimUns  that  "the  Secretary  of  StaU  declared 
on  October  14.  19«S.  that  our  reaearch  procram 
baa  been  ftnictured  and.  aa  the  Prealdent  haa  reaf- 
nrmed.  will  continue  to  be  conducted  In  accordance 
with  a  reatrkrUve  interpretation  of  the  treaty's  obll- 
satlona.'  "  Cootxtm  also  declares  In  Section  316  "( 1) 
that  It  fully  aupports  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Pnaldent  that  a  principal  objecUve  of  the  United 
States  In  nesoUatkiaa  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  nu- 
clear and  HMOe  anna  Is  to  leverie  the  eroalon  of  the 
(ABM  treatyl  .  .  .  and  (3)  that  acUon  by  the  Con- 
greaa  In  approrlns  funda  In  thU  Act  for  reaearch  on 
(SDIl— <A)  doea  not  expreaa  or  Imply  an  intention 


Shice  the  1980  budgetary  batUe  on  SDI. 
three  developments  have  given  rise  to  new 
concerns  on  Capitol  HIU.  First,  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  at  Reykjavik  appears  to  have 
insisted  on  the  Administration's  revisionist 
interpretation  of  the  ABM  treaty.  This  in- 
terpretation would  permit  the  development 
and  testing  of  a  space-based  antiballlstlc 
missile  defense  system.  Such  a  unilateral  in- 
terpretation is  a  radical  revoaal  of  the  last 
13  years,  during  which  the  U.S.  government 
had  supported  the  traditional  interpretation 
which  prohibits  the  development  and  test- 
ing of  a  space-based  ABM  system.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  attempted  to  have  it  both 
ways  on  the  ABM  treaty.  The  revisionist  in- 
terpretaUon  Is  touted  by  some  VS.  officials 
aa  the  correct  legal  reading  of  the  treaty 
text  and  negotiating  record.  But  in  response 
to  the  overwhelming  dissent  of  members  of 
Congress,  former  negotiators  of  the  treaty 
and  legal  scholars,  the  Administration  has 
held  since  October  1985  that  the  operaUve 
policy  of  the  U.8.  govenunent  will  be  to  con- 
duct SDI  reaearch  In  accordance  with  the 
traditional  InterpreUtlon.*  All  testing  pro- 
grams imder  SDI  have  been  officially  de- 
scribed as  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
traditional  interpretation. 

The  utility  of  the  revisionist  interpreta- 
tion Is  that  It  purports  to  allow  the  Adminis- 
tration to  break  out  of  the  ABM  treaty 
when  it  decides  to  step  beyond  the  reaearch 
of  SDI  to  the  development  and  testing  of 
SDI  componenU  and  systems.  By  reinter- 
preting the  treaty,  the  Administration  has 
replaced  the  original  script,  clearly  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  in  1972.  with  one  that 
sulU  the  President's  vision  of  strategic  de- 
fense. At  Reykjavik,  the  United  SUtes  was 
willing  to  agree  not  to  withdraw  from  the 
ABM  treaty  for  ten  years,  but  on  the  appar- 
ent condiUon  that  during  that  period  the 
development  and  testing  of  SDI  componenU 
and  systems  be  permitted.  The  American 
delegation  thus  would  have  codified  the  re- 
visionist InterpreUtlon  In  a  new  agreement 
with  the  SovleU.  This  fundamental  shift  In 
American  strategic  defense  policy  occtirred 
without  any  prior  consulatlon  with  Con- 
gress, which  had  explicitly  reminded  the 
Administration  of  iU  support  for  the  tradi- 
tional InterpreUtlon.  Until  Congress  Is  pre- 
pared to  launch  a  development  and  testing 
program  of  SDI  compwnenU  and  systems  (at 
an  estimated  cost  of  scores  of  bUllons  of  dol- 
lars), it  will  have  to  maintain  a  vigilant 
watch  over  the  ABM  treaty  to  ensure  that 
no  administration  either  violatea  or  revnrites 
Its  provisions. 

The  second  development  which  has  con- 
cerned many  In  Congress  Is  how  the  Ameri- 
can delegaUon  at  Reykjavik  transformed 
the  rationale  of  SDI.  Congreas  has  funded 
SDI  as  a  research  program  to  determine 
whether  an  advanced  strategic  defense 
system  is  sdentlfically  and  technologically 
possible,  whether  it  is  deployahle.  and 
whether  it  will  do  the  job  of  protecting  the 
United  SUtes  from  a  ballistic  missile  attack 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 


on  the  part  of  Congreai  that  the  United  States 
should  abrotate.  violate,  or  otherwiae  erode  tuch 
treaty:  and  (B)  does  not  express  or  Imply  any  deter- 
mlnatlon  or  commitment  on  the  part  of  Consreas 
that  the  United  Statea  develop,  lest,  or  deploy  bal- 
listic mlarile  strmtectc  def  enae  weaponry  that  would 
coatrmvene  such  treaty." 

•See  ABM  Treaty  Interpretation  Dispute.  Hear 
ins  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Contro'<,' 
International  Security  and  Science.  Committee  oo 
Ftorelsn  Affairs.  House  of  RepresentaUvea.  Oct.  33. 


In  Tcaland.  that  logic  waa  ttimed  upalde 
down.  In  the  talks  at  Reyltjavik's  Hofdl 
House.  SDI  suddently  was  transformed 
from  a  reaearch  program  into  a  deployahle 
system,  albeit  one  which  does  not  yet  exist. 
The  American  delegaUon  negotiated  as  if 
SDI  were  a  certainty.  The  elimination  of 
America's  most  important  deterrent,  iU  bal- 
listic missile  anenal.  was  almost  bartered 
away  for  a  presumption  that  SDI  not  only 
cotild  be  deployed,  but  that  it  wotild  work. 
Moreover,  the  Administration  argued  for 
the  deployment  of  SDI  even  after  the  sup- 
posed elimination  of  all  ballistic  missUes. 
the  very  threat  SDI  Is  InUnded  to  confront. 
U.S.  officials  argued  that  the  country  would 
stiU  need  SDI  as  an  "Insurance  policy"  to 
protect  against  Soviet  cheating  and  against 
the  stray  missile  that  a  madman  might  hurl 
at  us.  Evidently,  no  one  thought  to  mention 
that  land-based  strategic  defenses,  at  sub- 
stantially cheaper  cost,  might  do  a  better 
job,  or  that  verification  of  Soviet  compli- 
ance should  continue  to  be  of  the  highest 
priority. 

SDI  is  a  hypothesis  on  a  piece  of  paper. 
To  bargain  away  America's  deterrent  shield 
today  for  the  hypothesis  that  SDI  wiU  be 
coat-effective,  fimctional  and  deployahle 
sometime  In  the  near  future,  not  to  mention 
within  ten  years,  would  be  the  height  of 
folly.  If  ever  there  were  case  made  for  con- 
gressional oversight  of  the  arms  control 
agenda,  the  Administration  created  it  at 
Reykjavik. 

The  third  development  related  to  SDI  is 
the  Pmtagon's  recent  efforU  to  persuade 
President  Reagan,  and  ultimately  Congress, 
to  approve  early  deployment  of  a  partial 
space-based  strategic  defense.  This  raises  so 
many  concerns  that  the  future  of  SDI  now, 
more  than  ever,  requires  the  utmost  con- 
gressional acrutlny.  It  was  only  last  October 
that  the  American  delegation  at  Reykjavik 
proposed  delaying  deployment  of  SDI  for  at 
least  ten  years.  The  Pentagon  now  has  un- 
dermined the  Administration's  diplomatic 
position  with  iU  new  effort  to  deploy  SDI 
rapidly  so  that.  In  the  words  of  Attorney 
General  Edwin  Meese,  SDI  cannot  be  "tam- 
pered with  by  future  administrations." 

In  my  view,  the  Pentagon's  rush  to  judg- 
ment on  SDI  is  a  politically  motivated 
scheme  only  superficially  baaed  on  the  na- 
tional interest.  The  proposal  would  cause 
the  United  SUtes  to  unilateraUy  abrogate 
the  ABM  treaty.  Premature  deployment  of 
SDI  would  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayer  untold  bil- 
lions of  dollars  during  the  critical  years 
when  the  budgetary  constrainU  on  Con- 
gress will  be  most  severe.  More  important, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  premature 
deployment  of  SDI  will  not  achieve  IU  stra- 
tegic objective  and  would  only  stimulate 
Soviet  efforU  to  overwhelm  the  leaky  "um- 
brella" being  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion. Be  It  arms  control  or  deficit  spending, 
the  buck  stops  at  the  president's  desk  and 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  third  House  arms  control  amendment 
of  August  1988  sought  to  limit  the  deploy- 
ment of  launchers  for  ICBM's.  of  SLBM's 
carrying  BflRV's,  and  of  heavy  boml>ers 
equipped  for  air-launched  cruise  missiles,  to 
the  deployment  levels  permitted  under  the 
unratified  SALT  II  treaty  (1,320).  The 
House  approved  the  amendment,  which  pro- 
hibited the  obligation  or  expenditure  of 
funds  for  deploymenU  beyond  this  limit 
unless  the  president  certified  to  Congress 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  deployed  strate- 
gic foroea  In  exceas  of  the  SALT  II  limita- 
tions. 


This  smendment  was  a  particularly  criti- 
cal one.  Earlier  in  the  stmmier  of  1980,  the 
House  had  approved,  by  a  strong  bipartisan 
vote  of  250  to  145,  nonblnding  legislation 
calling  on  the  Prealdent  to  continue  adher- 
ence to  the  Bub-llmlU  of  the  SALT  II  treaty. 
This  legislation  was  imavoidable  in  light  of 
Idr.  Reagan's  declaration  of  May  27  that  be- 
ginning in  the  autumn  of  1980  the  United 
SUtes  would  no  Icmger  adhere  to  the  SALT 
II  limitations.  The  House  amendment, 
which  passed  In  August,  was  intended  to 
convey  to  the  WhlU  House  the  message 
that  to  abandon  the  SALT  II  limitations 
was  not  in  the  national  interest.  Congress- 
man Howard  Berman  (D-Callf.)  aptly  noted 
on  the  House  floor.  "If  the  United  Statea 
needs  a  higher  aggregate  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons over  the  coming  months  and  years,  it 
will  only  be  because  the  Administration  has 
created  that  need  by  allowing  the  SovleU  to 
build  more  weapons  of  their  own.  This 
doesn't  make  strategic  sense." 

And  yet  the  SALT  II  amendment  was  at- 
tacked by  Administration  supporters  as  un- 
constitutional, as  an  effort  by  the  House 
unilaterally  to  engraph  a  treaty  Into  sUtute 
law  without  going  through  the  ratification 
process  embodied  in  the  Constitution.  The 
House  majority  was  chastised  for  trying  to 
micromanage  the  strategic  arms  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva.  The  Administration  assert- 
ed that  Soviet  violations  of  other  SALT  II 
provisions  (such  as  the  alleged  modification 
of  the  Soviet  SS-13  ballistic  missUe  to  create 
a  prohibited  "new"  ICBM,  as  well  as  the  en- 
cryption of  telemetry  on  missile  test  fUghU 
by  the  SovleU)  Justified  American  violation 
of  the  SALT  II  provisions,  and  that  any 
such  decision  was  the  President's  alone  to 
make. 

An  unratified  treaty  may  express  a 
present  or  past  presidential  policy,  and  the 
president  may  have  sole  power  to  negotiate, 
renegotiate  or  abandon  it.  If  a  congressional 
mandate  hiu>pens  to  coincide  with  a  former 
presidential  policy  expressed  In  the  unrati- 
fied treaty,  then  that  is  certainly  not  uncon- 
stitutional and  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
president's  treaty-making  power.  The  House 
determined  a  benchmark  for  weapons  pro- 
duction, and  in  this  case  it  conformed  with 
the  sub-limlU  set  forth  in  the  SALT  n 
treaty. 

Critics  of  such  congressional  "interfer- 
ence" sometimes  point  to  Section  33  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  which 
prohlblU  any  action  "under  this  or  any 
other  law  that  will  obligate  the  United 
States  te  disarm  or  to  reduce  or  to  limit  the 
Armed  Forces  or  armamenU  of  the  United 
SUtes.  except  pursuant  to  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  President  tmder  the 
Constitution  or  unless  authorized  by  fur- 
ther affirmative  legislation  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes."  The  House  amend- 
ment in  question  did  not  create  any  interna- 
tional obligation  to  limit  "armamenU."  The 
limlU  It  mandated  were  to  be  authorized  by 
further  legislation,  namely  the  amendment 
Itself. 

The  Administration  and  iU  allies  in  the 
Senate  killed  the  SALT  II  amendment 
during  conference  delit>erations  in  October. 
Again  their  major  argument  was  that  the 
amendment  would  tie  the  President's  hands 
during  the  hastily  called  Reykjavik  talks. 
Nonbmding  language  was  adopted  Instead, 
expressing  "the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
it  is  in  the  national  security  interesU  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  continue  volimtary  compli- 
ance with  the  central  nimierical  sub-limiU 
of  the  SALT  II  treaty  as  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  complies  with  such  sul>-limlU."  But 


even  this  was  to  no  avaa.  Complianee  I 
pertaining  to  the  SALT  n  treaty  apparently 
were  not  disnisswl  at  Reykjavik,  and  by  late 
November  the  ISIst  heavy  bomber  had  been 
equipped  with  cruise  mtMii—  and  was  oper- 
ational, thereby  dearty  excee<Ung  the  SALT 
Usub-limlU 

The  100th  Congress  will  return  to  this 
issue.  In  an  age  threatened  by  nuclear  anni- 
hilation, an  arms  control  agreement  that 
constrains  nuclear  arms  (such  as  the  SALT 
II  treaty)  is  better  than  no  agreement  at  alL 

vn 

The  one  arms  control  amendment  that 
survived  the  October  conference  Intact  was 
the  long-standing  ban  on  antisatelllte  weap- 
ons (ASAT).  The  House  prohibited  the  sec- 
retary of  defense  from  carrying  out  a  test  of 
ASAT  against  an  object  in  space  imtil  the 
president  certified  to  Congreas  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  tested  a  dedicated  ASAT 
against  an  object  in  space.  The  one-year 
prohibition  expires  on  October  1,  1987.  This 
is  the  fourth  consecutive  year  Congreas  has 
banned  ASAT  testing  and,  consequently, 
production  and  deployment. 

Continuing  the  ASAT  weapons  ban  reaf- 
firmed congressional  belief  that  an  agree- 
ment between  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  on  banning  ASAT8  would  rep- 
resent a  major  step  toward  averUng  a  costly 
and  destabilizing  arms  race  in  space.  Since 
enactment  of  the  first  ASAT  ban  in  1983, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  not  tested  any  ASAT 
weapon.  Congressman  Lawrence  Coughlin 
(R-Pa.)  explained  that  "the  SovleU  have  a 
crude  and  unreliable  [ASAT]  system,  which 
has  failed  in  11  of  the  20  tesU  conducted 
with  it  to  date,  including  all  six  tesU  of  a 
more  'advanced'  heat-seeking  version.  The 
United  SUtes.  on  the  other  hand,  has  an 
ASAT  that  Is  relatively  more  advanced  but 
only  [wrtlally  tested." 

The  logic  behind  this  amendment  is  com- 
pelling. The  United  SUtes  relies  aa  a  vast 
array  of  satellites  for  communication,  intel- 
ligence-gathering and  early  warning  of  a 
Soviet  attack.  In  fact,  for  military  purposes 
alone  the  United  SUtes  is  far  more  depend- 
ent on  satellite  technology  than  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  the  event  of  SDI  deployment. 
space-tMsed  technology  would  become  the 
all  too  critical  link  in  UJS.  strategic  defense. 
Breaking  the  mutual  moratoriiun  on  ASAT 
testing  would  invite  the  SovleU  once  again 
to  test  ASATs  which  could  Icnock  out  U.S. 
satellites  and  accelerate  develoimient  of 
their  ASAT  technology.  A  continuation  of 
the  ban  on  ASAT  testing  remains  a  top  pri- 
ority of  Congress  in  iU  100th  session. 


The  final  arms  control  amendment  pro- 
hibited spending  fimds  for  procurement  of 
binary  chemical  munitions,  including  the 
Bigeye  bomb,  or  for  the  establishment  of  a 
production  base  for  such  munitions.  The 
House  amendment  also  prohibited  the 
United  States  from  removing  iU  unitary 
chemical  munitions  stored  in  Western 
Elurope  unless  they  are  replaced  with  binary 
chemical  munitions  sutioned  on  the  soil  of 
at  least  one  Eluropean  member  nation  of 
NATO,  a  responsibility  which  no  NATO 
member  in  Europe  has  yet  agreed  to  ahoul- 
der.' 


'  Binary  chemical  weapons  contain  two  relative 
harmless  asents  which,  when  mixed  tocether  after 
firing,  become  lethal  nerve  (as.  The  Biseye  bomb  is 
a  S9S-poand  aircraftHlellvered  binary  chemical 
weapon. 
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Tbe  currant  VA.  atoekpile  of  ebcmlcia 
wrmM  In  WMtern  Kurope  ta  ui  Intocrml 
pwt  of  NATO**  detcmnt  M»li»t  Soviet  uw 
of  ttttt— ***'  wiminni  in  Kuropo.  Th*  Admln- 
totntlon'B  plan  to  withdraw  tbaw  weoponi 
fmn  Kurope  and  bMe  new  ones  solely  in 
the  United  Statea.  thouaandi  of  milei  from 
the  Buropeon  battlefleldi  when  they  would 
be  nsoded,  amounta  to  unilateral  dinaan- 
Uinc  of  NATO's  chemical  deterrent.  The 
ehemleal  waopoM  amendment  aaured  that 
the  United  States  would  not  waste  money 
on  a  program  eoatinc  some  $9  billion  In  the 
next  few  years.  The  General  Aooountlnc 
Otflee  has  continued  to  uncover  teetlnc  fall- 
ares.  tti'^"««>'  and  structural  deficiencies, 
and  structural  flaws  within  the  binary 
weapons  procram  which  dearly  demon- 
strate that  the  Biceye  binary  bomb  Is  not 
even  ready  for  operation  testa,  let  alone  pro- 
duction.* 

During  conference  deliberations  in  Octo- 
ber 19M.  the  strict  prohlbiUons  of  the 
House-approved  amendment  were  loosened. 
First,  the  conference  agreed  to  prohibit 
funding  for  the  Bigeye  bomb  production 
program  and  Bigeye  components  during 
fiscal  year  1M7  and  to  prohibit  final  assem- 
bly of  the  Bigeye  bomb  through  fiscal  year 
196S.  Second,  tbe  conference  provision  au- 
thartHd  funding  for  the  production  of  the 
IS^mm  chemical  artillery  shell  but  prohib- 
ited final  assembly  through  fiscal  year  1M7. 
Third,  the  conference  declined  to  authorise 
tbe  $16.4  miUlon  of  fiscal  year  1M7  funds 
requested  for  Bigeye  production  faculties, 
and  it  limited  the  fiscal  year  1988  funding  to 
|M  mOllon.  subject  to  a  certification  by 
President  Reagan  that  the  production  of 
the  Bigeye  te  In  the  national  Interest  and 
\>tm*  «ii  ilrslgn.  planning  and  environmental 
raqulraments  for  such  facilities  have  been 
met. 

While  not  as  conclusive  as  many  members 
of  Congress  would  have  liked,  the  House- 
Senate  conference  position  reaffirmed  con- 
gressional opposition  to  funding  a  weapons 
system  that  does  not  work,  is  not  proven 
safe  for  NATO  troopa.  needlessly  adds  bU- 
Uons  of  dollar*  to  the  deficit,  unilaterally 
fHnit««»^  the  present  chemical  deterrent  in 
Western  Europe,  and  undermines  efforts  of 
the  superpowers  to  negotiate  an  arms  con- 
trol sgreement  that  bans  chemical  weapons. 

IX 

Each  of  these  arms  control  amendments 
of  19M  will  be  pursued  sgain  during  the 
100th  Congress.  Despite  the  obvious  need  to 
work  toward  a  consensus  with  Congress  on 
the  nation's  arms  control  policy,  the  Admin- 
istration once  again  has  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet.  It  was  understandable  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage this  year,  would  call  on  Congrea  to 
support  his  negotiating  stance  with  the  8o- 
vieU.  But  then  he  warned:  "Enacting  the 
Soviet  negotiating  position  Into  American 
law  would  not  be  the  way  to  win  a  good 
agreement.  So  I  must  tell  this  Congress  I 
will  veto  any  effort  that  undercuts  our  na- 
tional security  and  our  negotiating  lever- 
age." By  likening  legislative  mandates  to 
the  Soviet  negotiating  position,  the  Presi- 
dent distorted  reality.  There  Is  considerable 
concern  In  Congress  about  whether  some  of 
the  Administration's  surreal  proposals  for 
complete  nuclear  dlsarmanent  and  prema- 


•8w  Bitttt  Bomb:  An  evaluation  of  DODt 
CHtmtieal  and  Devtiotrmental  TetU,  VJB.  Oenersl 
Aceountlns  Ofheer,  Msy  IMS:  Ctumical  Warftn: 
tJu  Chemical  War/an  Reviev  CommitMion  Did  Not 
Complt  With  the  Federal  Adviaont  Commitiae  Act. 
VJB.  Oenenl  Accountlnf  Offloe.  Janumry  1M7. 


tura  deployment  of  SDI  would  damage  U.8. 
natVm*'  security  and  undercut  the  leverage 
American  negotiators  wUl  need  in  future 
talks  with  the  Sovteta. 

What,  after  all.  is  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's arms  control  policy?  That  Is  the  ques- 
tion which  for  mora  than  six  years  has  mys- 
tified Congress.  The  bureaucratic  Infighting 
wlilch  has  marked  the  Administration's  pol- 
icymaking has  never  been  resolved.  Mem- 
ben  of  Congress  have  had  to  try  to  make 
sense  out  of  an  unending  barrage  of  con- 
flicting, contradictory  and  ambiguous  sig- 
nals from  the  executive  branch  (not  to  men- 
tion from  the  SovieU).  When  positions 
change  hourly,  depending  on  who  is  speak- 
ing for  the  Administration,  the  naUon's  se- 
curity suffers.  In  comparison.  Congress  has 
maintained  a  fairly  consistent  approach  to 
arms  control  and  the  national  defense.  The 
arms  control  amendments  demonstrate  con- 
gressional support  for  long-standing  arms 
control  objectives.  Congressional  approval 
of  unprecedented  defense  budgeU  during 
the  Reagan  Administration  speaks  for  Itself. 

Threatening  to  veto  arms  control  leglsla- 
Uon  which  has  broad-based,  bipartisan  sup- 
[wrt  in  Congress  Is  not  a  constructive  strate- 
gy for  the  President  to  pursue.  The  Admin- 
istration will  need  to  speak  with  one  consist- 
ent and  well-Informed  voice.  There  must  be 
a  renewed  commitment  by  Administration 
officials  to  strive  for  achievable  objectives 
In  their  negotUtlons  with  the  SovleU, 
rather  than  belabor  surreal  proposals  which 
many  believe  mask  the  intentions  of  those 
who  see  no  future  in  arms  control.  As  with 
any  policy,  the  way  to  win  congressional  ap- 
proval Is  to  consult  fully  with  Congress  and 
to  pay  heed  to  the  concerns  raised  by  those 
men  and  women  who  also  represent  the  In- 
teresu  of  the  American  people.  The  Reagan 
Administration's  partisan  approach  to  the 
national  defense  and  to  arms  control,  which 
was  acutely  reflected  during  the  19M  elec- 
tion compalgn,  may  have  needlessly  alien- 
ated members  of  Congress  without  whose 
support  the  Reagan  era  will  continue  its 
precipitous  fall  from  grace. 

The  100th  Congress  thus  faces  its  most 
difficult  session  on  arms  control.  Arms  con- 
trol cannot  be  premised  on  defense  systems 
which  are  flawed  or  nonexistent.  The  Amer- 
ican people  deserve  better.  They  deserve  a 
comprehensive,  bipartisan  policy  supported 
by  the  Administration  and  by  Congress. 

That  bipartisan  policy  Is  within  reach.  In 
my  view.  Congress  would  support:  (1)  deep 
cuts  in  strategic  offensive  weapons  of  the 
magnitude  (30-50  percent)  discussed  at  Rey- 
kjavik and  previously  at  Geneva;  (3)  a  nego- 
tiated end  to  nuclear  weapons  testlnr.  (3)  an 
efficient  level  of  research  on  SDI  without 
committing  the  nation  to  premature  deploy- 
ment; (4)  mutual  adherence  to  the  long- 
standing Interpretation  of  the  ABM  treaty: 
(5)  mutual  compliance  with  the  SALT  II 
treaty  limitations;  and  (6)  prevenUon  of  a 
destabilizing  race  of  antlsatelllte  weapons 
and  of  lethal  chemical  weapons. 

If  consensus  within  the  Administration 
and  between  the  President  and  Congress 
could  be  reached  on  these  issues,  then  a  uni- 
fied American  government  would  confront 
the  Soviets  with  a  formidable  arms  control 
policy. 

Reciprocal  measures  by  the  SovleU  are  es- 
sential. That  Is  why  Congress  safeguards 
arms  control  legislation  with  conditions  that 

permit  the  lifting  of  legislated  restrictions 

on  nuclear  weapons  In  the  event  the  Soviets 

violate  the  constnOnts  being  observed  by 

the  United  SUtea. 


To  see  the  majority  votes  in  tbe  House 
last  year  on  arms  control  legislation  as  polit- 
ical aaaulu  on  the  Administration  is  stanply 
wrong.  They  were  a  sincere,  bipartisan 
effort  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  national 
defense.  The  arms  control  amendments  re- 
flected the  fact  that  Congress  has  a  ccmstl- 
tutiooal  duty  to  ensure  that  the  funds  it  ap- 
propriates for  the  defense  of  the  nation  ulti- 
mately will  provide  the  best  security  money 
can  buy.« 


CUBAN  POLITICAL  PRISONERS 

<.  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  Prealdent.  l«gt 
Friday,  Cuba's  longeat  aerving  political 
prisoner  was  finally  released  after  27 
yean  behind  bars.  But  he  had  to  be 
convinced  to  leave.  At  first.  Roberto 
Perez  Rodriguez  refused  his  freedom, 
demantUng  that  the  248  other  prison- 
ers who  were  his  cell  mates  also  be  re- 
leased. 

At  the  urging  of  officials  of  the  Pan- 
amlan  Government,  however,  Rodri- 
guez accepted  his  release  and  flew  to 
Panama.  Here,  he  was  reunited  with 
his  family.  Flying  from  Miami  to  meet 
him  were  his  84-year-old  mother.  Can- 
dida Rodriguez;  his  daughter,  Olenda, 
who  was  1-year-old  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest;  and  his  two  grandchildren, 
whom  he  had  never  seen. 

Mr.  Rodriguez  is  54  years  old.  A 
former  tnickdriver.  he  was  arrested  Ir. 
1959  in  Trinidad,  south  of  Cuba's 
coast,  for  his  participation  in  the  first 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment. In  prison.  Mr.  Rodriguez  at- 
tested to  torture  at  the  hands  of  Cas- 
tro's guards.  He  lost  one  testicle  when 
shot  by  a  guard.  He  also  reported  that 
a  Cuban  official  shot  and  killed  a  man 
on  April  20.  1987,  in  the  Boniato 
prison  where  he  was  held. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  wel- 
come Mr.  Rodriguez  to  freedom.  I  also 
honor  him  for  his  cotuiige,  his  perse- 
verance, and  his  compassion.  His  term 
and  treatment  In  Castro's  prisons  rep- 
resents a  gross  Injustice.  A  victim  of 
Castro's  tyranny,  the  27  years  spent 
by  Mr.  Rodriguez  In  Castro's  prisons 
can  never  be  recovered.  But  we  can 
learn  from  the  experiences  of  Mr.  Ro- 
driguez, and  we  can  work  to  support 
his  goal  of  seeing  that  the  248  prison- 
ers and  all  others  he  left  behind  can 
follow  him  to  freedom  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Rodriguez's  plight  is  but  the 
latest  in  a  long  string  of  Castro's 
human  rights  abuses.  And  it  also 
points  out.  yet  again,  the  shortcom- 
ings of  American  policy.  Since  the 
breakdown  of  the  Mariel  Migration 
Agreement  in  1985.  it  has  been  our  Na- 
tion's policy  to  process  only  those  po- 
litical prisoners— and  their  families— 
who  are  or  were  in  prison  for  more 
than  10  years. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  before, 
this  policy  makes  no  sense.  It  does  not 
punish  Castro  so  much  as  it  punishes 
the  political  prisoners  who  are  in  Jail 
simply  for  their  belief  In  freedom.  It 
ptmishes  men  like  Roberto  Rodriguez. 


These  political  prisoners  are  not  and 
never  should  be  bargaining  chips  in 
our  negotiations  with  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment. 

To  assist  prisoners  like  those  Mr. 
Rodriguez  left  behind.  I  have  joined 
Senators  LATrrsifBXRG  and  ORASsunr  In 
Introducing  legislation  directing  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice [ENS]  to  process  current  and 
former  political  prisoners  after  they 
have  served  any  amount  of  time  in 
Castro's  prisons.  It  also  directs  INS  to 
restore  normal  Cuban  immigration 
from  Cuba  and  third  coimtries  to  the 
United  States  instead  of  allowing  im- 
migration only  under  certain  narrow 
circumstances. 

liT.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  the  example  of  Mr.  Rodri- 
guez and  support  this  legislation.  He 
spent  27  years  In  Castro's  jails.  Then 
he  had  the  compassion  to  consider  re- 
jecting an  offer  of  freedom  on  behalf 
of  his  fellow  prisoners.  I  believe  our 
Nation  should  show  equal  compassion 
for  the  suffering  experienced  by  pris- 
oners like  Roberto  Perez  Rodriguez. 
We  must  facilitate  their  road  to  free- 
dom, not  place  obstacles  in  their 
path.* 


COMMENDING  HENNING 
HILLIARD 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  one  of  Ken- 
tucky's distinguished  citizens,  a  leader 
In  Kentucky  business,  Henning  Bil- 
liard. Last  fall,  Henning  went  Into  re- 
tirement after  38  years  with  J.J.B.  HU- 
liard-W.L.  Lyons,  Inc.,  an  investment 
firm  foimded  by  his  grandfather  in 
1872.  At  71,  he  has  had  a  full  and  suc- 
cessful career,  and  has  provided  direc- 
tion and  vision  for  Kentucky's  securi- 
ties investment  Industry. 

A  recent  article  in  LoulsviUe,  Ken- 
tucky's Courier-Journal  gave  an  excel- 
lent profile  of  Hennlng's  rich  and  di- 
verse career.  After  receiving  a  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  Virginia, 
he  went  Into  private  law  practice, 
which  he  continued  after  a  tour  of 
duty  as  a  master  sergeant  In  the  Army 
Air  Force.  He  joined  J.J.B.  Hilliard  & 
Son  In  1948,  was  named  partner  In 
1951,  and  in  1965  Henning  became  a 
managing  partner  when  that  firm 
merged  with  W.L.  Lyons  &  Co.  His 
professional  accomplishments  include 
tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Securities 
I:idustry  Association,  and.  most  nota- 
bly, a  term  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  the  first  Kentucklan  to 
serve  in  that  capacity. 

Hennlng's  years  with  Hilllard-Lyons 
have  given  him  a  unique  and  valuable 
perspective  on  the  securities  exchange 
industry,  and  the  direction  it  is  head- 
ing. Given  some  of  the  turmoil  and 
challenges  facing  Wall  Street,  I  think 
Hennlng's  comments  In  the  Courier- 
Journal  article  are  worthy  of  note. 


Henning  still  remains  active  in  com- 
munity and  civic  affairs,  and  keeps  a 
desk  at  Hilllard-Lyons  corporate  head- 
quarters in  Louisville— I  hope  this  is 
an  Indication  that  Henning  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  industry  and  our 
State  his  valuable  insight  and  leader- 
ship. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  article  be 
Inserted  in  its  entirety  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Last  Hn.i.i*»D  Watchxd  Brokxraoe 

Fnm  Blossom 

(By  Jim  Thompson) 

Although  instances  of  insider  trading  are 
In  the  news  on  a  fairly  regular  basis,  veteran 
securities  executive  Henning  HlUlard  be- 
lieves the  illegal  activity  is  less  prevalent 
than  in  the  roaring  stock  market  days  of 
the  1920s. 

"There  are  better  ways  of  detecting  it 
today  and  more  people  are  looking  for  it 
now,"  Hilliard  said. 

The  acts,  however,  remain  "very  disturb- 
ing to  all  of  us  who  are  trying  to  run  an 
honest  business." 

Hilliard  put  some  of  the  blame  on  busi- 
ness schools,  which,  he  said,  "don't  do  a 
good  enough  Job  teaching  ethics  to  business 
school  grads." 

HlUlard  retired  last  fall  after  38  years 
with  J.  J.  B.  Hilllard-W.  L.  Lyons  Inc.. 
ending  a  stretch  of  110  years  in  which  a  Hil- 
liard had  been  active  in  management  of  the 
Investment  firm.  He  no  longer  has  an  own- 
ership interest  in  the  firm  his  grandfather 
founded,  but  stlU  maintains  a  desk  in  the 
headquarters  office  at  545  S.  Third  St. 

He  noted  that,  through  the  years,  his  firm 
has  been  sanctioned  for  minor  wrongdoings, 
usually  related  to  broker-client  disputes. 

"Yes.  we've  had  a  slap  on  the  wrist  from 
time  to  time.  (But)  the  slaps  we've  had  have 
almost  been  love  tyi>e  of  things."  None  of 
the  acts,  "that  I  Icnow  of,  hurt  customers," 
he  salcL  "My  concern  is  those  who  try  the 
shortcut." 

In  an  interview  Hilliard.  71,  reminisced 
about  the  dramatic  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred within  the  Industry  over  nearly  four 
decades  and  made  a  few  predictions  of 
what's  ahead. 

"On  this  I'm  convinced  there  will  t>e  more 
money  than  ever  to  Invest,"  he  said.  But  the 
Investments  will  be  worldwide  In  scope— "no 
longer  Just  the  United  States.  The  Japanese 
have  so  much  money." 

There  will  be  more  competition,  too,  with 
much  of  it  coming  from  banks,  as  the  em- 
phasis shifts  from  just  stocks  and  bonds  to 
money  management. 

"That's  good  In  a  way.  it  will  make  us 
work  harder."  Hilliard  said  with  a  laugh.  In 
the  early  19508  "they  told  me  MerrlU  Lynch 
would  put  us  out  of  business.  We're  going  to 
s\u-vlve." 

Earlier  this  month,  the  company  opened 
an  office  in  Florence.  Ala.,  its  47th  in  a  10- 
state  arc  from  Louisville  across  the  lower 
Midwest  and  Southeast.  The  brokerage  had 
Just  two  offices  when  he  Joined  it.  Employ- 
ment has  soared  past  700,  compared  with  35 
nearly  40  years  ago. 

Hilliard  Is  adamant  that  banks  shouldn't 
be  permitted  the  same  latitude  in  dealing  In 
stocks  and  the  underwriting  of  new  issues 
that  brokerages  have,  although  he  was  suc- 
cessful a  few  years  ago  in  starting  a  trust 
operation— a  domain  normally  reserved  for 
banks. 

There's  a  bit  of  inmy  also  in  that  John 
James  Byron  Hilliard,  the  founder,  got  his 


start  as  a  partner  in  a  private  bank  that 
dealt  in  gold,  among  other  things. 

Henning  Hllllard's  anti-bank  stand  is  the 
same  position  held  by  tbe  Seeuritiee  Indus- 
try Association,  a  national  trade  group 
whose  members  represent  about  90  percent 
of  U.S.  securities  trading.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  organization  in  1974,  the  first  time  it 
had  picked  a  leader  from  outside  New  York 

aty. 

Automation  will  continue  to  make  a  "tre- 
mendous difference"  in  the  way  brokers  op- 
erate, Hilliard  said.  The  Industry  is  "gearing 
up  to  handle  500  million-share  diiys."  com- 
pared with  the  roughly  300  million  now 
traded  on  the  New  Yoi^  Stock  Exchange. 

Of  Hilllard-Lyons  he  says.  "We've  always 
been  automated." 

In  the  mid- 1930s,  the  company  installed 
IBM  ptmch-card  data-prooesaing— the 
second  Investment  company  in  the  United 
States  to  do  so — and  "we  change  it  every 
three  or  four  years."  Hilliard  said. 

"In  the  1970s,  when  other  securities  firms 
were  choking  to  death"  on  their  back-office 
paperwork  backlog,  "our  books  were  always 
in  good  shape."  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Hilliard  was  serving  a  three-year  term  on 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  New  York  Ex- 
change, the  first  time  a  Kentu«^lan  had 
been  elected. 

"We  were  spending  all  our  time  trying  to 
keep  companies  afloat."  he  recalled. 

Commissions  from  dealing  in  New  York  , 
Stock  Exchange  issues  account  for  about  20 
percent  to  25  percent  of  revenue  today, 
down  from  50  percent  only  a  decade  ago. 
The  remainder  comes  from  dealing  in  mu- 
nicipal bonds,  mutual  funds,  over-the- 
coimter  stocks,  options,  corporate  finance 
and  corporate  underwriting. 

There's  been  a  decline,  however,  in  the 
amount  generated  by  u:iderwritlng  new 
issues,  he  said.  Louisville  Gas  and  Electric 
and  Kentucky  Utilities  "always  used  to 
come  to  us,"  but  now  usually  go  to  the 
larger  New  York  underwriters  with  offices 
nationwide. 

HlUlard-Lyons  did  put  together  earlier 
this  year  the  $1.2  billion  offering  by  Duff  & 
Phelps,  the  largest  ever  by  a  UJS.  corpora- 
tion. It's  had  a  few  less-successful  ventures, 
however.  Including  a  (4.2  million  offering  by 
the  Fresher  Cooker  chain  that  fUed  for 
bankruptcy  15  months  after  it  went  public 
in  1984  and  barge  sales  that  resulted  in  law- 
suits by  three  Eastern  Kentucky  investors. 

Over  the  years  there  were  dozens  of  Hll- 
liards  and  Lyonses  and  assorted  relatives  in 
the  business. 

Now  there  are  none,  since  Hilliard  stepped 
down  as  chairman  In  1982  and  as  senior  ex- 
ecutive last  fall.  Hilliard  says  his  three 
daughters  have  other  Unes  of  interest. 

The  firm  if.  owned  by  about  100  stockhold- 
ers and  all  are  in  the  business. 

"Nobody  owns  a  lot."  said  HUllard.  ex- 
plaining that  it  would  take  a  half  doaen  or 
so  to  constitute  a  majority. 

He  owns  no  stock  because  the  firm's 
bylaws  require  that  a  shareholder  begin  to 
sell  his  or  her  interest  to  others  at  age  60. 
All  must  be  sold  by  age  70. 

Hilliard  had  practiced  law  untU  1948  when 
he  moved  to  the  brokerage  business  to  take 
the  place  of  his  brother,  Richard,  who  was 
killed  in  an  auto  accident.  He  gradually 
moved  up  in  the  firm  and  spearheaded  the 
expansion  that  Included  the  merger  with 
the  W.L.  Lyons  firm  in  1965.  He  became 
managing  partner  at  that  time  and  chair- 
man several  years  later  whm  the  firm  was 
incorporated. 
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In  rettrwnent.  HUlUrd  oontinuM  to 
ranaln  aettv*  In  both  eorporate  mnd  drU  mi- 
fain,  but  lUU  Hndi  time  to  play  tonnls. 

He's  dtnetor  of  Vennont  American  Corp.. 
the  HiUlard-Lyana  Ooveniment  Fund  and 
the  HllUard-Lyooa  Trust  Co.  He  remalna  In- 
volved with  Bellanalne  CoUece.  Shakertown 
and  the  church. 

Travel  alao  aocounta  for  aane  of  hla  mare 
time.  He  and  wife.  Mary,  toured  the  Far 
Cast  over  the  winter.  In  early  May  they 
went  to  Artaona,  but  their  f  tret  trip  In  a  bot- 
alr  halV"*"  was  a  bumpy  one  as  the  basket 
tipped  when  a  wind  sust  caught  It  on  land- 
taw.  HllUard'i  watch  wai  loct  and  hla  clamea 

Of  hk  M  yeara  in  the  budneH.  he  saya: 
"It  aecms  like  no  time  at  all.  It'a  been 
fun."* 


WHO  SPEAKS  FOR  NICARAGUA? 
•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  In 
raoent  weeks.  I  have  found  myaelf  en- 
grossed in  the  details  and  complexities 
of  the  Irsn-Contn  scandal.  As  a 
result,  I  have  frequently  needed  to  be 
reminded  that  with  every  passing  day 
of  hearings  and  debate  over  the  tech- 
nical Issues  Involved,  we  continue  to 
pour  money  into  the  Contras'  coffers 
to  finance  terror  in  the  Nicaraguan 
countryside. 

Today.  I  wanted  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  article  written  by  a  con- 
stituent of  mine.  Dr.  John  Mack, 
which  brought  the  reality  of  Nicara- 
gua back  to  my  attention.  As  a  Pullts- 
er  prise  winning  author  and  a  man 
who  does  not  overlook  the  faUures  of 
the  Sandinista  government.  Dr.  Mack 
is  In  a  unique  position  to  offer  his  as- 
sessment of  the  effects  of  our  war  on 
Nicaragua. 

I   ask  that  Dr.   Mack's   article   be 
printed  in  the  Rkoro. 
The  article  follows: 

Who  Spbuu  fob  Nicabaoua? 
(By  John  E.  Mack.  M.D.) 
Durinc  the  paat  few  weeks  I  have  watched 
and  listened  with  Increaslns  anguish  as  a 
stream  of  self-congratulatory  patriots,  gen- 
erals-tumed-proflteers.  terrorist  leaden  and 
their  backers  and  gullible  millionaires  have 
used  the  bully  pulpit  provided  by  a  deferent 
Congress  to  make  a  sonUd  subversion  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  appear  like  a 
heroic  mission.  Observing  the  Iran-contra 
bearings  has  left  me  with  the  feeling  that 
my  family  and  I  live  In  a  different  universe 
than  the  witnesses  and  their  questioners. 

Early  in  1S8S  my  son  Kenneth  worked  for 
a  month  on  a  plantation  In  the  Matagalpa 
area  of  northern  Nicaragua,  helping  with 
the  coffee  harvest.  Soon  after  he  left,  the 
plantation  was  attacked  and  destroyed  by 
the  contras.  From  January  to  April  of  this 
year  another  son.  Tony,  worked  with  a 
group  of  University  of  Michigan  studenU 
bulldtng  a  soil  testing  laboratory  on  the  out- 
sklrU  of  »*f"r'*  Ken  and  Tony  are  two 
among  thousands  of  Americans  and  other 
"Internationals"  who  have  travelled  to  Nica- 
ragua to  help  the  country  overcome  the 
hardship  created  by  severe  shortages  and 
the  constant  drain  on  this  Impoverished 
land  imposed  by  the  American  government's 
economic  pressures  and  the  ravages  caused 
by  the  U.S.-backed  contra  war. 

My  wife  Sally,  a  psychiatric  social  worker, 
and  I  joined  Tony  for  two  weeks  In  April  to 


learn  what  we  eouM  about  Nicaragua  for 
ourselves  and  see  how  we  might  l>e  of  help. 
During  our  time  in  Nicaragua  we  travelled 
outside  of  Managua  to  several  dtles  and  vU- 
lagea.  visited  hospitals,  clinics  and  schools 
and  had  extensive  conversations  with  Nlca- 
raguans  and  Americans  living  In  the  coun- 
try. 

What  struck  us  most  powerfully,  as  it  does 
many  other  Americans  who  visit.  Is  the  Irre- 
preaslble  spirit  of  the  Nicaraguan  people  as 
they  struggle  to  build  a  new  society  in  the 
face  of  extraordinary  odds.  Health  care, 
education  and  social  services  that  were  not 
available  during  the  Somosa  period  are 
reaching  increasing  numbers  of  people  de- 
spite the  diversion  of  so  much  of  Nicara- 
gua's strained  economy  to  the  country's  de- 
fense. The  status  of  women  has  also  im- 
proved markedly.  Whereas  before  the  revo- 
lution men  might  treat  their  wives  cruelly 
with  Impunity,  women  are  now  protected  by 
new  laws  and  are  gaining  an  Increasing 
sense  of  their  righU  and  dignity  as  human 
beings.  Although  Americans  are  repeatedly 
told  of  how  oppressed  the  Nicaraguan 
people  are  by  the  Sandinista  government, 
we  were  impressed  by  the  extent  to  which 
ordinary  NIcaraguans  feel  that  they  are  par- 
tldpanU  In  the  process  of  building  a  society 
which,  after  decades  of  living  under  a 
United  SUtes  imposed  dictatorship.  Is  truly 
their  own. 

I  found  irriUting  the  ubiquitous  revolu- 
tionary slogans  and  dedication  of  seemingly 
every  institution  to  the  "Heroes  and  mar- 
tyrs of  the  Revolution."  But  It  is  a  fact  that 
Nicaragua  has  lost  more  than  50.000  of  iU 
people— equivalent  to  4,000,000  Americans— 
in  the  war  against  Somosa.  followed  soon 
after  by  the  need  to  resist  the  contras.  We 
deplore  the  closing  by  the  Sandinistas  of 
the  newspaper  La  Prenza  and  the  Imprison- 
ment or  expulsion  of  political  opponents. 
But  recalling  our  treatment  of  Japanese- 
Americans  Uvlng  in  the  United  SUtes 
during  World  War  II  who  presented  no 
known  security  risk  I  wonder  what  measures 
we  would  take  in  the  name  of  security 
against  people  who  advocated  or  engaged 
actively  in  the  violent  overthrow  of  our  gov- 
ernment. 

And  there  is  a  brutal,  sadistic  war  being 
waged  against  Nicaragua,  draining  lU 
strength  and  life  blood.  Each  family  we  vis- 
ited told  of  a  father  or  mother,  son  or 
daughter  killed  or  maimed  by  the  contras. 
In  Managua  each  day  we  heard  of  neighbors 
who  were  wounded  or  did  not  return  from 
the  war.  We  learned  of  surgical  patienU 
dying  from  Infection  because  of  shortages  of 
medicines.  Nearer  the  war  sones  we  spoke 
with  health  care  workers  saddened  by  the 
deaths  of  children  because  the  medicines 
they  needed  had  spoiled  after  the  contras 
blew  up  the  towers  carrying  the  electrical 
power  lines  necessary  for  their  refrigera- 
tion. When  we  learned  from  Maria  Theresa, 
a  well  educated  mother  of  four  daughters  In 
Leon.  Nicaragua's  second  largest  city,  that 
she  lost  her  only  son  soon  after  childbirth 
from  tetanus  because  of  lack  of  medical  sup- 
plies, we  wondered  If  American  taxpayers 
would  continue  to  support  this  war  if  they 
really  knew  of  the  suffering  It  was  bringing 
to  ordinary  people. 

The  contras  have  made  clear  that  their 
primary  strategy  is  psychological,  the  ter- 
rorlzatlon  of  the  civilian  population.  And 
the  emotional  toll  of  a  war  characterized  by 
random  murders  and  torture  of  rural  family 
members,  assassination  of  health  care  work- 
ers and  frontline  technical  assistants  like 
BeiUamln  Under,  the  uprooting  of  commu- 


nities and  the  splintering  of  families  due  to 
death,  separation,  and  the  abduction  and  or- 
phaning of  children  (estimated  at  8.000)  has 
Indeed  been  enormous.  A  British  psycholo- 
gist. Derek  Sununerfleld.  who  traveled  ex- 
tensively In  Nicaragua  In  1»8«.  has  docu- 
mented the  widespread  psychological  symp- 
toms among  combatants  and  non-combat- 
ants, the  staggeringly  high  suicide  rate  and 
the  extensive  psychiatric  disturbances 
among  children  for  which,  despite  the  best 
efforts  of  the  government,  there  cannot 
begin  to  be  adequate  care. 

In  Managua  we  talked  with  Gary  Camp- 
bell and  John  Isherwood,  veterans  of  the 
Korean  War  and  World  War  II.  who  are 
members  of  the  Veterans  Peace  Action 
Teams  based  in  Nicaragua.  Campbell,  Isher- 
wood and  several  Vietnam  veterans  had  re- 
cently completed  a  73-mUe  march  unarmed 
through  the  northern  Nicaragua  war  zone 
and  reported  the  terrible  suffering  of  the 
rural  population  caused  by  contra  policies  of 
deliberate  terror,  killing  of  dvUians  and 
forced  abduction  Into  the  contra  forces.  De- 
spite their  ordeal,  the  peasants  were  fiercely 
loyal  to  the  Sandinistas.  Members  of  the 
Veterans'  group  were  planning  to  risk  their 
lives  to  rebuild  health  posts  destroyed  by 
the  contras  with  American  money,  reason- 
ing that  only  when  American  lives  are  at 
risk  will  the  U.S.  public  become  concerned. 
What  then  is  the  justification  for  this 
policy  of  terror,  waged  against  helpless  dvU- 
ians? Each  witness  during  the  hearing  has 
asserted  In  strident  tones  the  presence  of  a 
Soviet  military  threat  to  the  United  SUtes 
posed  by  the  Marxist-Leninist  SandlnisU 
government  and  its  Cut>an  and  Russian  ad- 
visors. The  SandlnisU  revolution  Is,  of 
course,  Marxist  Inspired,  as  are  other  revo- 
lutionary movements  in  LAtln  America 
which  seek  to  free  their  countries  from 
many  decades  of  American  political,  mili- 
tary and  economic  dominance.  But  even  the 
Sandinistas'  most  severe  critics  laughed 
when  we  asked  If  they  thought  Nicaragua 
represented  a  military  threat  to  the  United 
SUtes.  Nicaragua  htu  turned  Increasingly  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Sodallst  bloc  coun- 
tries for  economic  and  military  support  as 
the  United  SUtes  has  cut  off  its  aid,  embar- 
goed trade  and  Increased  its  military  pres- 
sure. But  what  is  the  evidence  that  this  sup- 
port, essential  now  for  Nicarag\ia's  survival, 
represents  an  Immediate  or  long  term 
threat  to  United  SUtes  security? 

I  suspect  that  the  real  threat  which  Nica- 
ragua presents  to  us  is  something  quite  dif- 
ferent than  the  Soviet  spectre.  Perhaps  this 
revolution  challenges  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic dominance  to  which  we  believe  our- 
selves entitled.  When  members  of  Ken's 
group  protested  contra  atrocities  to  an  offi- 
cial at  the  American  Embassy  he  dismissed 
the  complalnU  with.  "Well,  we're  the  big- 
gest kid  on  the  block."  A  Nicaragua  that  re- 
fuses "to  turn  around  and  say  .  .  .  'uncle'," 
as  President  Reagan  demands,  may  offer  a 
powerful  example  to  other  countries  in  the 
region  with  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged 
and  oppressed  people. 

And  there  is  something  more,  I  think,  a 
deeper  threat  to  our  Image  of  ourselves  that 
Nicaragua  represents.  Behind  our  OrweUlan 
mislabeling  of  the  contras  as  "democratic 
resistance  forces,"  etc.  and  the  relentless, 
undocumented  assertions  that  democracy  is 
lost  in  Nicaragua  under  the  Sandinistas, 
may  lie  an  unwUiingness  to  look  at  the  faU- 
ures of  our  own  democracy,  a  vague  uneasi- 
ness at  our  consumption  of  so  much  of  the 
world's  resources  at  the  expense  of  poorer 
countries  and  peoples.  Whatever  prove  to  be 
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the  answers,  these,  I  think,  are  questions 
which  the  Congress  and  the  American 
public  should  be  researching  and  debating— 
not  only  how  money  was  handled  or  what 
rules  or  laws  were  broken  In  this  war  of  an- 
nihilation against  an  impoverished  neighbor 
struggling  to  survive.* 

AN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  NORTH 
AMERICA? 

•  Mr.  WlK'l'U.  Mr.  President,  implicit 
in  the  new  cry  for  American  competi- 
tiveness is  an  understanding  that  our 
economic  prosperity  depends  on  our 
participation  in  the  international  mar- 
ketplace. And  that  participation 
begins  on  our  own  continent:  North 
America. 

Slowly,  our  country— along  with 
Canada  and  Mexico— is  recognizing 
the  problems  and  opportunities  we 
share  in  facing  an  uncertain  economic 
future. 

For  the  first  time,  the  foreign  minis- 
ters of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Mexi(x>  held  a  Joint  meeting  last 
month— at  Stanford  University's  cen- 
tennial celebration— to  begin  develop- 
ing a  (xtordinated  approach  to  address 
these  problems  and  seize  these  oppor- 
tunities. The  ministers'  meeting  is  but 
a  first  step  toward  an  idea  that  has 
long  been  considered  in  the  American 
West,  but  is  only  now  moving  to  a 
broader  national  platform:  An  eco- 
nomic association  for  North  America. 

In  a  recently  written  editorial.  Profs. 
John  Wirth  and  Clark  Reynolds  con- 
sider the  forces  behind  a  potential 
North  American  association  and  the 
benefits  that  might  flow  from  it.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcord.  F\irther.  I  urge 
our  colleagues  to  consider  the  trends 
highlighted  in  the  piece,  their  implica- 
tions for  America's  future  and  the 
future  of  our  hemisphere,  and  the  po- 
tential benefits  such  as  association 
might  provide  our  Nation. 

The  editorial  follovre: 
Am  Associatioh  roR  North  Amxrica? 

Staittord.— Taking  another  look  at  rela- 
tions with  Canada  and  Mexico  comes  more 
easUy  In  the  west,  where  development 
always  depends  on  trans-continental  ties. 
Today  CalifonUa  Is  the  largest  market  for 
Canadian  natural  gas.  The  sute  depends 
heavUy  on  Mexican  labor  for  its  major  ex- 
ports, and  together  with  Texas.  Arizona, 
and  New  Mexico.  Its  economic  future  Is 
linked  to  trade  and  investment  relations 
with  Mexico.  And  the  Pacific  Rim  countries 
are  already  viewing  Canada  and  Mexico  as 
platform  to  penetrate  the  U.S.  market,  be- 
giimlng  In  the  west.  Indeed,  as  the  world's 
seventh  largest  economy,  California  sees 
only  benefits  from  an  upgraded  trilateral  re- 
lationship. It  Is  no  accident  that  prominent 
Callfomians  across  the  political  spectrum 
have  taken  the  lead,  from  ex-Oovemor 
Jerry  Brown's  caU  for  a  "North  American 
Accord"  in  the  late  1970's  to  ex-Oovemor 
Ronald  Reagan's  campaign  plank  for  a 
"North  American  Common  Market"  In  1980. 

But  at  that  time  neither  Canada  nor 
Mexko  wanted  any  part  of  it.  Both  were 
pursuing  their  own  nationalist  development 
policies  that  preduded  closer  structural  ties 


to  the  North  American  poUtlcal  economy. 
And  the  incoming  Reagan  Administration 
Itself  chose  polldes  of  fiscal  nationalism  and 
rearmament,  driving  up  the  dollar  and  fo- 
cusing more  on  the  trappings  of  American 
power  than  on  lU  economic  substance.  It 
was  forgotten  that  true  security  for  the  U.S. 
comes  from  enhanced  productivity  at  home, 
in  an  economy  that  already  extends  weU 
beyond  our  twrders.  Whether  or  not  Canada 
or  Mexico  were  seen  to  be  "our  most  impor- 
tant foreign  policy  relationship"  depended 
on  the  circumstances:  the  two  were  rarely 
linked  together  In  a  broader  continental 
vlsloiL  Why,  then,  reconsider  some  associa- 
tion of  the  three? 

For  one  thing,  both  Canada  and  Mexico 
have  become  more  trade-dependent  on  the 
United  SUtes,  whUe  the  oU  wealth  that 
fueled  independent  foreign  poUdes  disap- 
peared, leaving  huge  debts.  For  another,  the 
United  SUtes  faces  an  Increasingly  competi- 
tive and  unforgiving  world  trade  environ- 
ment. whUe  the  Industrial  and  financial 
base  that  sustains  It  as  a  great  power  erodes. 
To  become  competitive  in  Asia.  Canada 
must  first  compete  in  the  huge  American 
market,  and  for  this  reason  It  Is  seeking  a 
comprehensive  free  trade  agreement  with 
us.  Any  hope  for  Mexico  to  regain  its  histor- 
ic post-war  6  per  cent  growth  rates  is  predi- 
cated upon  access  to  the  vast  American 
labor,  capital  and  consumer  markets  and 
the  sharing  of  its  technology.  But  this 
means  more  access  to  American  exports,  as 
the  United  SUtes  cannot  Indefinitely  sus- 
tain negative  trade  balances  with  our  first 
(Canada)  and  third  (Mexico)  largest  trading 
partners. 

Recent  trends  in  North  American  trade, 
migration,  and  finance  have  left  the  three 
neighbors  more  Interdependent  than  ever 
before.  Yet  many  of  their  actions  are  par- 
tial, reflecting  fears  and  prejudices  of  the 
past,  despite  a  growth  realization  that  our 
destlnles  are  Irrevocably  entwined.  Exam- 
ples are  recent  duties  by  the  U.S.  imposed 
on  Canadian  wood  products  and  those  by 
(Canada  on  American  com,  taken  In  the 
midst  of  discussions  about  free  trade:  or  the 
unUateral  Imposition  of  restrictive  immigra- 
tion legislation  by  the  U.S.,  despite  the  con- 
sequences for  Mexico,  with  both  govern- 
ments ignoring  the  Increasingly  blnatlonal 
nature  of  their  labor  markets. 

Given  this  growing  de  facto  Interdepend- 
ence, the  three  countries  should  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  mans«e  their  Increasingly 
complex  relationship.  This  involves  learning 
more  about  the  options  for  cooperation 
from  admittedly  widely  different  perspec- 
tives. Before  beginning  the  current  free 
trade  discussions  with  the  U.S..  Canada's 
Macdonald  Commission  carefully  analyzed 
the  pros  and  cons  of  further  reductions  in 
trade  barriers  between  two  nations  with  the 
largest  bilateral  exchange  of  any  two  coun- 
tries In  the  world.  One  convincing  element 
was  the  pressure  of  growing  global  competi- 
tion, a  process  that  is  forcing  changes  in  the 
market  place  regardless  of  decisions  by  the 
U.S.  and  Its  neighbors.  Mexico,  with  a  histo- 
ry of  much  greater  protection.  Is  also  dis- 
posed toward  greater  openness.  Yet  it  is 
moving  more  cautiously,  given  the  weak- 
nesses of  its  debt-ridden  economy,  the  vul- 
nerabUity  of  previously  protected  Industries, 
and  severe  underemployment.  Were  It  not 
for  present  barriers.  Mexico's  trade,  invest- 
ment, production,  and  employment  rela- 
tions with  Ite  northern  neighbors  would 
greatly  Increase,  benefiting  aU  three  coun- 
tries into  the  next  century. 

If  a  common  market  Is  premature,  and  it 
is,  the  underlying  Issues  of  transcontinental 


restructuring  and  growth  must  be  faced. 
New  and  constructive  ways  should  be  found 
to  bolster  this  contiguous  market  of  US  mil- 
lion people.  This  means  moving  Immediately 
to  freer  trade  and  investma>t  with  Canada 
and  to  substantial  debt  relief,  trade,  and  In- 
vestment with  Mexico,  in  arrangemenU 
which  share  the  gains  among  the  three 
partners.  Such  an  approach  would  recognize 
that  neither  Canada  nor  Mexico  can  soon 
accept  the  poUtlcal  and  economic  risks  of 
fuU  Integration  with  an  asymmetrically 
powerful  United  States,  any  more  than  the 
U.S.  is  able  to  open  Its  doors  freely  to  Mexi- 
can labor.  The  disparities  are  too  large. 
Even  the  European  (Common  Market  began 
step  by  step,  with  the  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity. 

A  North  American  approach  must  accom- 
modate different  values.  Canada  is  deter- 
mined to  retain  and  enhance  cultural  sover- 
eignty, however  the  trade  talks  tum  out. 
Mexico  is  committed  to  the  social  goals  of 
its  great  Revolution,  whatever  the  logic  of 
greater  openness  to  maricet  forces.  The  UJ8. 
has  its  own  strong  convictions  on  how  to 
run  an  advanced  industrial  democracy.  Nor 
can  the  three  nations'  different  foreign 
poUcy  goals  be  easUy  reconcOed:  for  exam- 
ple, neither  Canada  nor  Mexico  supports 
the  current  U.S.  position  on  (Central  Amer- 
ica. Perhaps  above  all  the  asymmetries  of 
power  and  scale  are  what  divide  the  three, 
despite  the  relative  decline  of  U.S.  power  in 
the  world  system. 

Despite  these  obstacles,  a  doser  regional 
association  based  on  greatly  intensified  tri- 
lateral contacts  should  now  be  placed  high 
on  the  agenda.  At  issue  is  the  better  man- 
agement of  the  financial,  trade  and  social 
flows  that  are  making  North  America  more 
and  more  interdependent.  Furthermore,  in 
order  to  safeguard  its  great  power  sUtus  in 
the  rest  of  the  world,  the  United  SUtes  may 
weU  begin  to  appreciate  the  Importance  of  a 
strong  manageable  reffional  relationship  as 
a  practical  way  to  reward  friends  and  pres- 
sure competitors.  whUe  retaining  the  overaU 
goal  of  an  open  world  trading  system.  It  is 
probably  true  that  Canada  with  its  tradi- 
tional resource-based  economy  In  transition, 
and  debt-ridden  Mexico  attempting  to  re- 
structure with  austerity,  have  more  to  gain 
at  the  outset.  But  now  that  aU  three  nations 
have  abandoned  economic  nationalism  and 
are  in  trouble  together,  it  is  not  just  the 
west  that  should  be  singing  the  praises  of 
North  American  association. 

Nora.— Economist  Clkit  W.  Reynolds  and  histori- 
an John  D.  Wirth  belong  to  the  Americat  Procnin 
at  Stanford  which  ts  exploring  complex  interdqien- 
dency  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.* 


AIDS 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
have  Joined  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  voting  for  the  Helms 
amendment.  I  do  so  reluctantly  and 
with  considerable  reservations.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  spreading 
epidemic  of  AIDS.  But  I  am  also  con- 
cerned that,  in  our  efforts  to  combat 
the  spread  of  AIDS,  we  do  not  give  in 
to  measures  which  compromise  our 
civil  liberties,  and  foster  additional  dis- 
crimination against  minority  groups. 

AIDS  seems  to  have  become  a  litmus 
test  issue  for  rightwing  conservatives. 
Unfortunately,  President  Reagan 
seems  to  have  succumbed  to  the  temp- 
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tatfcm  to  play  poUtlct  with  this  Ivue.  I 
•IB  plflued  that  the  President  hu  fi- 
lially reoognlMd  the  gravity  of  the 
AIDS  epidemic  mnd  hai  belatedly  ad- 
(licTil  the  iMue  of  AIDS.  But  I  be- 
Ueve  that  hie  ImiNilae  to  teat  flnt  and 
aik  queatlou  later  ii  a  o&iitaken  ap- 
proaeh  to  the  protdem  of  AIDS. 

A«  the  New  York  Times  editorialised 
today.  "Mr.  Reacan'i  wnphaels  on 
teettnc  to  mtaplaoed.  There  are  much 
more  Important  things  to  do  first."  As 
the  Times  pc^ts  out.  one  of  the 
things  that  urgently  needs  to  be  done 
to  public  education  about  AIDS.  Tet 
thto  administration  to  so  determined  to 
make  AIDS  a  moral  Issue  that  they 
ai«  not  willing  to  take  basic  steps  to 
conduct  a  public  education  program 
aboutAID& 

Mr.  Reagan's  own  Surgeon  General. 
Dr.  C.  Bverett  Koop.  has  been  made  a 
virtual  pariah  within  thto  administra- 
tion because  of  hto  Inslstenoe  on  treat- 
ing AIDS  as  a  public  health  issue,  and 
speaking  honestly  and  clearly  about 
the  need  to  use  condoms  and  to  edu- 
cate students  about  the  threat  of 
AIDS.  The  Surgeon  General's  report 
on  AIDS,  which  to  an  ezoeUent  sum- 
mary of  the  prcriUem.  has  yet  to  be  em- 
braced by  the  President,  or  to  be 
widely  disseminated  by  thto  sdminis- 
tratkm  to  the  American  people. 

Meanwhile.  Vkx  President  Bush  has 
once  again  demonstrated  hto  insensi- 
tivity  by  hto  off-hand  comments  at  the 
Third  International  Conference  on 
AIDS.  Faced  with  booing  by  a  group 
of  scientists  at  the  meeting.  Mr.  Bush 
turned  and  said  "Who  was  that,  some 
gay  group  out  there?"  Thto  comment 
demonstrates  the  lack  of  leadership 
•nd  understanding  from  thto  adminis- 
tration on  the  AIDS  issue. 

What  to  needed  to  not  more  preju- 
dice and  more  discriminatlcni  in  re- 
tpooae  to  the  plague  of  AIDS.  Thto  to 
not  only  a  disease  which  affects  gays, 
and  blades,  and  Hispanics.  It  affects 
heterosexual  men  and  women,  of  all 
races  and  colors,  and  all  socioeconomic 
groups.  No  one  to  Immune  to  the 
plague  of  AIDS.  And  all  of  us  must 
work  together  with  compassion  and 
understanding  to  try  to  find  a  solution 
to  thto  disease,  and  to  care  for  those 
who  are  suffering. 

I  ask  that  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times.  enUUed  "Mr.  Reagan's 
AIDS  Test,"  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 

The  article  follows: 

Ma.  RsAOAM's  AID6  Tbt 
"This  is  ft  battle  ftgmlnst  dlaeftie,  not 
against  our  fellow  Americana."  In  his  first 
■peech  devoted  to  AIDS.  President  Reacan 
made  plain  that  hla  heart  waa  In  the  right 
place.  What's  len  evident  U  why  he  Ignore* 
the  beat  advice  of  pubUc  health  officials  and 
recommends  compulsory  AIDS  testing  that 
has  little  relevance  to  the  Incidence  of  the 
disease. 

Mr.  Reagan  would  like  to  see  the  AIDS 
test  applied  to  immigrants.  Federal  prlaon- 
ert,  patients  at  veterans'  hospitals,  people 
getting  married  and  those  attending  sexual 
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dlsoasr  clinics.  Apart  from  prison  popula- 
tlom  containing  drug  addicts,  these  are  not 
the  groups  at  highest  risk  for  AIDe. 

As  for  premarital  testing,  the  Federal 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  finds  that  It  "U 
unlikely  to  be  very  effective."  because  most 
AIDS  victims  are  drug  addlcU  and  homoaex- 
uals  and  the  incidence  of  marriage  among 
these  group*  U  low. 

There  Is  historical  precedent  and  good 
reason  for  testing  and  excluding  would-be 
Immisrants  with  commxinlcable  disease*. 
And  offering  tlie  AIDS  te*t  to  those  attend- 
ing sexual  rilsrasn  clinic*  makes  excellent 
sense  If  It  Is  voluntary.  Otherwise.  aU  tliat 
would  accomplish  is  to  discourage  people 
from  attending  the  clinics. 

■mat's  why  Mr.  Reagan's  emphasis  on 
coBipulsory  testing  Is  counterproductive. 
Public  health  officials  prefer  voluntary  test- 
ing lest  they  drive  away  the  high-risk 
groups  they  moat  need  to  reach.  To  encour- 
age wider  voluntary  testing,  the  Oovem- 
ment  need*  to  provide  firmer  guarantees  of 
confldentlality  and  protection  from  discrim- 
ination. Mr.  Reagan  warned  against  discrim- 
ination but  offered  no  specific  ways  to  deter 
It. 

Why  test?  The  AIDS  virus,  he  said  "Is  sur- 
reptlously  spreading  throughout  our  popu- 
lation." The  question  of  spread  needs  to  be 
addressed  by  wider  AIDS  testing,  but  a  aci- 
entiflcally  4rT«g~^  program  would  be  pref- 
erable to  the  miscellaneous  testing  the 
President  advocates.  Besides.  Bir.  Reagan's 
emphasis  on  testing  Is  misplaced.  There  are 
much  more  Important  things  to  do  first. 

One  Is  to  encourage  changes  of  behavior, 
to  prevent  people  from  acquiring  the  vims 
and  from  passing  It  on.  That  calls  for  a 
widespread  public  education  program,  some- 
thing the  Federal  Government  Is  Ideally  sit- 
uated to  conduct.  Yet  Mr.  Reagan  seems 
willing  to  leave  that  task  to  the  ad  hoc  ef- 
forts of  states,  schools  and  private  business- 
es. 

After  education  should  come  voluntary 
testing,  socompanled  by  counseling,  which  Is 
what  makes  a  testing  program  effective  in 
changing  people's  behavior  regardless  of 
test  resulU.  Wsshlngton  could  encourage 
wider  voluntary  testing  In  many  ways,  none 
of  them  cited  by  Mr.  Reagan. 

If  a  wide  program  of  education  and  volun- 
tary testing  had  been  tried  and  failed,  there 
might  be  grounds  to  consider  the  merits  of 
compulsory  testing,  whether  one  calls  it 
"mandatory"  or  "routine."  Mr.  Reagan's  Ad- 
ministration has  been  slow  to  respond  to  the 
AIDS  epidemic,  yet  lU  first  thought  Is  to 
compel  testing.  That  Is  inconsistent  with 
what  public  health  officials  advise  and  with 
the  compassion  evident  in  Mr.  Reagan's 
words.o 


June  S,  1987 

selves  to  improve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion for  the  exceptional  citizens  of 
New  Jersey. 

Nearly  166.000  children  receive  spe- 
cial education  instruction  in  New  Jer- 
sey's schooto,  and  more  than  6,700  spe- 
cial needs  children  are  enrolled  in  pre- 
school and  early  intervention  pro- 
grams in  the  State.  In  addition.  Mr. 
President,  thousands  of  special  needs 
adults  receive  Job  counseling,  housing 
assistance,  continuing  education,  and 
other  asstotance  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  tell 
you  that  the  week  was  a  great  success. 
In  fact,  the  number  of  students,  par- 
ents, educators,  and  school  officlato 
who  participated  in  Special  Education 
Week  Proclamation  Day  was  the  larg- 
est ever.  The  theme  of  the  week  was 
the  "Rainbow  of  Accompltohments"  of 
special  education  students,  and  the 
wide  variety  of  events  which  occiured 
during  this  week  clearly  illustrated  the 
tremendous  achievements  of  these  ex- 
ceptional people. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  add 
my  voice  to  those  that  have  already 
been  raised  in  support  of  these  excep- 
tional citizens  and  all  those  who  work 
with,  serve  as  advocates  for,  and 
simply  care  deeply  about  them.  Their 
struggle  to  achieve  their  potential  and 
to  be  accorded  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities to  which  they  are  entitled  will 
continue  to  be  an  arduous  one— they 
deserve  our  asstotance  and  support.* 


June  3,  1987 
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I  implore  the  Soviet  Government  to 
grant  Naum  Meiman  permission  to 
emigrate  to  the  West  immediately.* 


book  to  all  who  seek  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  United  States-Soviet 
relationship.* 


SPECIAL  EDUCA-nON  WEEK  IN 
NEW  JERSEY 
•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  significant  event  which 
occurred  recently  in  my  home  State- 
Special  Education  Week  in  New 
Jersey,  sponsored  by  the  New  Jersey 
School  Boarcto  Association  and  the  As- 
sociation of  Schools  and  Agencies  for 
the  Handicapped.  The  purpose  of  this 
week  was  to  recognize  the  outstanding 
contributions  made  by  school  board 
members,  educators,  schooto  and  agen- 
cies for  the  handicapped,  as  well  as 
the  students  and  their  families  them- 


NAUM  MEIMAN 


•  Mr.  SIMON.  Idr.  President,  the 
treatment  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
remains  a  pressing  concern  for  West- 
em  citizens.  Although  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  Instigated  certain  re- 
forms that  suggest  a  transformation  to 
taking  place  in  Soviet  society,  most 
United  SUtes  officlato  remain  uncon- 
vinced. I,  for  one.  will  not  recognize 
glasnost  as  reality  until  the  Soviet 
Union  ends  its  blatant  dtoregard  of 
hiunan  rights. 

There  have  been  slight  improve- 
ments in  the  situation  facing  Soviet 
Jews.  Emigration  figures  have  picked 
up  somewhat.  A  handful  of  prisoners 
of  conscience  have  been  released. 
Andrei  Sakharov  was  permitted  to 
return  to  the  Soviet  Union  from  exile. 
Each  of  these  changes  Is  Important, 
and  I  strongly  encourage  the  Soviet 
Government  to  expand  its  efforts. 
Many  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  are 
still  suffering. 

If  the  Soviets  are  sincere  about  im- 
plementing reforms,  they  will  end  the 
persecution  of  Naum  Meiman.  For 
over  10  years,  the  Soviet  Government 
has  denied  Naum  any  happiness.  As  he 
approaches  his  final  years,  he  Is  still 
striving  toward  one  goal— to  live  life  in 
the  West. 


HOW  SOVIETS  AND  AMERICANS 
PERCEIVE  EACH  OTHER 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  new  book  re- 
cently published  by  the  Committee  for 
National  Security.  It  to  entitled,  "The 
Other  Side:  How  Soviets  and  Ameri- 
cans Perceive  Each  Other."  written  by 
Robert  D.  E^nglish  and  Jonathan  J. 
Halperln.  It  to  important  reading. 

There  are  many  studies  publtohed 
each  year  on  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions, the  arms  race,  and  the  global 
balance  of  power.  But  there  are  very 
few  studies  that  examine  how  we  view 
each  other,  what  moves  each  side  to 
act  in  a  certain  way,  what  Soviet 
papers  and  citizens  think  about  us, 
and  how  we  think  about  the  USSR. 
The  Other  Side  does  exactly  thto,  and 
it  does  it  superbly. 

The  book  touches  upon  how  each 
side  views  the  other's  political  htotory, 
the  news  media.  boolLS,  and  films.  The 
section  on  comparative  coverage  and 
styles  in  news  reportliuf  and  the  role 
of  the  media  to  especially  important. 
The  Soviet  Union's  emphasto  on  litera- 
ture and  film— Lenin  said  that  "Of  all 
the  arts,  for  us  the  most  Important  to 
film"— to  of  more  than  academic  inter- 
est, particularly  with  the  spread  of  rel- 
atively new  Information  technologies 
like  video  cassette  recorders  and  direct 
broadcast  satellites.  More  and  more 
American  movies  are  being  viewed 
inside  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  long  been  a  staimch  support- 
er of  United  States-Soviet  exchanges, 
as  one  of  the  best  ways  to  understand 
each  other.  Last  year  I  sponsored  the 
United  States-Soviet  Student  Ex- 
change for  Peace  resolution,  which 
caUed  for  exchanging  2.000  youths 
aged  15-20.  President  Reagan  has  also 
made  exchanges,  and  especially  youth 
and  citizen  exchanges,  an  important 
agenda  item  in  hto  summits  with  Mr. 
Gorbachev,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
accepted  a  provteion  of  mine  in  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  authoriz- 
ing $2  million  per  year  to  the  United 
SUtes  Information  Agency's  United 
States-Soviet  exchange  initiative. 

This  book  moves  us  In  the  right  di- 
rection. We  have  to  understand  each 
other  if  we  are  going  to  avert  war  and 
mtoperceptions.  Quoting  Senator  J. 
WiUiam  Pulbrighfs  1983  address  to 
Duke  University,  "The  Other  Side" 
closes  with  a  warning:  "In  a  very  real 
sense,  the  future  of  the  world  to  hos- 
tage to  the  abUlty  of  the  Soviets  and 
the  Americans  to  evaluate  correctly 
their  Intentions  toward  each  other." 

I  commend  the  authors  and  the 
Committee  for  National  Security  for 
their  fine  work,  and  I  recommend  thto 


SALLY  GRATCH  PARTICIPATES 
IN  AMERICAN  SOVIET  PEACE 
WALK 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  Sallie  Gratch  of 
Evanston,  IL.  for  her  participation  in 
the  American  Soviet  Peace  Walk.  She 
to  not  the  only  Illinoisan  to  march  for 
peace,  but  she  will  probably  carry  nii- 
noto'  banner  in  the  forefront  of  our 
delegation. 

Grassroots  citizen  efforts,  like  the 
Great  Peace  March  and  thto  American 
Soviet  Walk,  go  a  long  way  to  stimu- 
late awareness  of  the  dangers  of  the 
runaway  arms  race.  I  am  glad  that 
American  and  Soviet  marchers  are 
walking  in  each  other's  countries  to 
demonstrate  their  desire  for  peace. 
Human  contacts,  exchange  programs, 
and  Joint  projects  between  peoples  are 
preferable  to  piling  up  more  and  more 
nuclear  weapons.  I  wtoh  the  walkers 
success  in  their  endeavor.* 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  order 
that  has  been  entered  probably  pre- 
cludes such  from  happening  anjrway. 
but  Just  to  be  sure,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  any  resolutions  or  mo- 
tions, over  under  the  rule,  not  come 
over  tomorrow,  and  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar  imder  rule  vn  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 

AikjouRincKirT  uirrn.  9:4b  A.it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  the  hour 
of  9:45  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 

FSaiOD  POR  MOaiOHG  BTTsnnss 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  on  tomorrow,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  10:30  a.m.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 

RcsuMPnoH  OP  coHsrocKATioM  or 
uifriNisRED  Busnrass 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  business  at  10:30 
a.m.  tomorrow,  the  Senate  resume  its 
consideration  of  the  then  unfinished 
business.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 

nSMISSIOR  FOR  SIKATORS  TO  8FKAK  DtJWWC 
MORNIlfG  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  be 
permitted  to  speak  during  that  period 
for  morning  business  for  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  to  so  ordered 

wo  RKSOLUnOHS  OH  MOnOHS.  OVER  VWO.  THE 
RUI*  TO  COME  over;  WAHTER  OF  CALL  Of  THE 
CALBinMR  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 


APPOINTMENTS  ON  BEHALF  OF 
THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  276d-276g.  as 
amended,  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler]  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  delegation  to  the  Canada- 
United  States  Interparliamentary 
Group  during  the  100th  Congress. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  22  UjS.C.  276d- 
276g.  as  amended,  appoints  the  follow- 
ing Senators  as  members  of  the  Senate 
delegation  to  the  CanadarUnited 
States  Interparliamentary  Group 
during  the  first  session  of  the  100th 
Congress,  to  be  held  in  Vancouver. 
Canada,  on  June  4-8,  1987:  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  McCltjhx].  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  GeassleyI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska   [Mr. 

MURKOWSKI]. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
very  able  and  distingutohed  acting  Re- 
publican leader  have  any  further 
statement  or  any  business  he  would 
like  to  transact? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  hto  cour- 
tesy. We  have  nothing  on  our  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend.  If  no  other  Senator  seeks 
recognition— I  do  not  see  any  other 
Senator  seeking  recognition. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW  AT  9:46  AM. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  the  hour  of  9:45  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and.  at 
6:26  pjn.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Thursday.  June  4,  1987,  at 
9:45  a.m. 

CONFIRBdA'nON 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  3, 1987: 

Departhxht  of  State 

Charles  E.  Redman,  of  Florida,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Counselor,  to  t>e  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  ,     ^ 

Robert  H.  Pelletreau,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Servloe. 
class  of  Biinister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor      Extraordinary       and       Plenipoten- 
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UuT  of  the  United  SUtM  of  AnMilea  to  tbe 
lUpubUe  of  Tunliift. 

Sol  PDlaoaky.  of  llaryUnd.  a  earaer 
i.u— «!>■>  of  tbe  Senior  Forrtcn  Serrlce.  claaa 
of  lClnleter<;ouneelor.  to  be  Amhe— rtor 
Kxtnofdinary  md  PlenlpotantlaiT  of  the 
united  Statea  of  America  to  the  People'! 
RettubUe  of  BulcarU. 

John  Sbaid.  of  the  Otatrlct  of  ColumUa.  to 
be  rtmlM— dor  extraordinary  and  Flenlpo- 
tentlanr  of  tbe  United  Statea  to  the  Klnc- 
dom  of  the  Netherlanda 

TbOBsaa  C.  Pertuaon.  of  Florida,  to  be 
ftmlwailni  Bxtraordlnary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  united  Statea  of  America  to 
Brunei  DaruaMdam. 

Robert  M.  Smalley.  of  the  Diatrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  fliiilwailni  Kxtraordlnary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  to  the  BUngdom  of  lioeotho. 


Samuel  B.  Tbomaen.  of  Calif  omla.  a  For- 
eign Senrloe  officer  of  claaa  1.  to  be  the  U^. 
Repreaentatlve  to  the  Republic  of  the  Itar- 
■halllalanda. 

OaoAinxATiOM  foa  Economic  Coopbutioii 
Am  Dktklopii&r  1' 

Denis  Lamb,  of  Virginia,  a  career  member 
of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  clam  of  Mln- 
ister-Counaelor,  to  be  the  Repreaentatlve  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Organi- 
sation for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment, with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

AaiAK  DSVXLOPMKHT  BAlfK 

Victor  H.  Frank.  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  Director  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
to   reqiiests   to  appear   and   testify 


before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

IMTHS  AaMT 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  as^gned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  Prealdent  under  Utle  10.  United  Statea 
Code.  secUon  601: 

7b  be  general 
Oen.  John  R.  Oalvln.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  VS. 
Army. 

Foanoii  Snvics 
Foreign  Service  nominations  beginning 
Charles  J.  O'Mara.  and  ending  Claude  J. 
Nelson,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  CoNoaxa- 
sioNAL  Racoan  on  January  21,  1987. 
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The  House  met  at  10  ajn. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  ottered  the  foUowlng 
prayer 

We  are  grateful.  O  God.  for  the  gift 
of  the  spirit,  a  gift  that  lifts  us  from 
ordinary  routines  to  the  life  of  under- 
standing and  vision,  of  caring  and  re- 
spect for  one  another.  Though  we  Uve 
in  a  world  of  busy  events  and  neces- 
sary tasks,  help  us.  gracious  Gk)d.  not 
only  to  do  those  things  that  must  be 
done,  but  may  we  aspire  to  do  that 
which  should  be  done,  so  every  person 
is  treated  with  the  dignity  and  respect 
that  You  have  given.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  JoumaL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

B4r.  BULEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  283,  nays 
94,  not  voting  55,  as  follows: 
CRoU  No.  1611 
TEAS— 283 


Ackerman 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Applesate 

Archer 

Aipln 

AtUn* 

AuColn 

Baker 

Barnard 

Baitlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenaon 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BUbray 

BocsB 

Boner  (TN> 


BonlorCIU) 

Bonker 

Boraki 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Biistamante 

Byron 

Campbell 

Canlln 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Clarke 

CUnser 


CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TZ> 

ColUna 

Combeat 

Conte 

Conyeis 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

DavtodO) 

delaOana 

DeFazio 

Delluma 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dlcka 

Donnelly 

DorcaniHD) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 


Dwyer 

DymaUy 

Dyson 

Early 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdrelch 

En>y 

Evans 

PaweU 

Faslo 

Felshan 

Flake 

FUppo 

Plorlo 

PocUetU 

Foley 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Froat 

Oallo 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Otbbons 

Oilman 

OUckman 

CtonzalCE 

Gordon 

Oradlaon 

Grant 

Oray(IL) 

Green 

Gunderaon 

HaU(OB) 

HaUCrX) 

Hamilton 

Hammerachmldt 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hertel 

Hochbrueekner 

Horton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huekaby 

Hushes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jeftords 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN> 

Jontz 

Kanjorskl 

Ksptur 

Kssleh 

Kastenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Klecska 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

lAPalce 

Lancaster 


Armey 

Badham 

Ballenger 

Barton 

BenUey 

BlUrakls 

BUIey 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Brown  ((X» 

Bunnlns 


Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne(CA) 

LewU(GA) 

Uvlnsston 

lioyd 

Lott 

Lowry(WA) 

Lilian 

Luken.  "Thomas 

Manton 
Markey 

Martlnes 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

MaaoU 

McCloakey 

MeCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

lIcHush 

UcMiUen  (MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 

Mica 

Mllln^  (WA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  V/A) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

NielBon 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortls 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

PurseU 

QuUlen 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Richardson 

NAYS-94 

Burton 

Callahan 

Chandler 

Cheney 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coushlln 

Crais 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis  (H.) 


Rlnaldo 

RItter 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Ssbo 

Saikl 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shimiway 

Slslsky 

Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaushter  (NT) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  CrZ) 

Snowe 

Solar-. 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (QA) 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Ddsll 

Valentine 

Vander  Jast 

Vento 

Visdoaky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Weldon 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Wilson 

Wise 

WorUey 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tates 

Tatron 


Dickinson 

Dreler 

Durbin 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Fields 

Prenzel 

GaUecly 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Ooodllng 


Oraody 

Oregs 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Henry 

Herger 

Hiler 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

KnAXtt 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtloot 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 


Mack 


Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NT) 

MeGrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Moorhead 

Parris 

Pashsysn 

Penny 

Ridge 

RoberU 

Roukema 

Sazton 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Shuster 

Slkoiskl 

Skeen 


Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solaaion 
Bvtvm 
Stangeland 
Stump 
Sundquist 
SwiDdaU 
Thaeus(CA) 
Uptoo 
Vucanovieh 
Walker 
Weber 
Whlttaker 
WoU 
Toung(AK) 


NOT  VOTIKO— 85 


Anthony 

BevUl 

Blagsl 

Boland 

Clay 

Courter 

Crane 

Daniel 

DeliV 

DtngeU 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Doman(CA) 

Bckart 

FSsoeU 

Fish 

Pottl(MI) 

Oarda 

Gephardt 


Gray  (PA) 

Ouarinl 

Hefner 

HoUoway 

Jenkins 

Leadi(IA) 

Upiniki 

Lowery(CA) 

Martenee 

McCandleas 

McBwen 

Mlebel 

Miller  (CA) 


Na^ 

Pepper 

Porter 


Rangel 

Ray 

Rhodes 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rostenkowafci 

Ruaso 

Savage 

Schulae 

St  Germain 

Sweeney 

Tausin 

Torres 

Torrlcelli 

WUllams 

Wolpe 

Toung(n.) 


D  1015 
So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The   result   of   the   vote   was   an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  FISHERIES  AND  WILD- 
LIFE  CONSERVATION  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  MERCHANT 
MARINE  AND  FISHERIES  TO 
MEET  ON  THURSDAY,  JUNE  4. 
1987,  DURING  THE  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  and  WUdlif  e  Con- 
servation and  the  Environment  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  be  permitted  to  sit  tomorrow 
while  the  House  is  meeting  imder  the 
5-minute  rule  for  the  purpose  of  a 
hearing  and  markup  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
2480,  and  a  markup  of  the  bill,  HJl. 
2020. 

This  has  been  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Barnard).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts? 


UMI 


D  This  symbol  represeoa  the  time  of  dsy  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  pan. 
M«ter  set  in  this  lypefsce  indic«e.  word,  inserted  or  sppeoded.  rsther  than  spoken,  by  s  Member  of  dK  House  on  the  floor. 
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ANNOUNCKIiKNT  OP  SPBCIAL 
ORDER  ON  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE STEWART  McKINNET 

(Mr.  0BJDEN80N  asked  and  wai 

given  permlalon  to  addrew  the  Houae 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  0BJDEN80N.  Mr.  Speaker,  leas 
than  a  month  ago  I  had  the  sad  re- 
HKmriWl'ty  to  announce  to  my  col- 
leagues that  our  friend  and  colleague. 
Stswabt  McKnmsT,  had  passed  away. 

This  evening  at  the  dose  of  legisla- 
tive business  there  vlU  be  a  special 
order  on  behalf  of  Stbwakt  McKnr- 
mr.  His  family  monber*  will  be  with 
us  today,  and  those  people  interested 
In  coming  and  saying  a  few  words 
about  our  friend.  Stswabt.  are  Invited 
to  do  so  at  that  time  at  the  close  of 
legislative  business  today. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  PRESI- 
DENT REAOAN  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENT  BX7SH  FOR  THEIR 
CALL  FOR  AIDS  TESTINO 

(Mr.  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  congratulate  President 
Reagan  and  Vice  President  Bush  for 
their  call  for  AIDS  testing  of  appli- 
cants for  marriage  licenses,  prisoners, 
immigrants,  and  those  seeking  treat- 
moit  for  drug  abuse  and  sexually 
transmitted  diseases. 

The  sometimes  hostile  reaction  to 
their  policy  proposals  neglects  the  fact 
that  we  must  both  seek  a  cure  for 
AIDS  and  prevent  the  spread  of  AIDS 
to  the  uninfected. 

Critics  claim  that  little  money  has 
been  provided  for  research  efforts 
aimed  at  finding  a  safe  and  effective 
treatment  or  cure  for  AIDS.  That 
claim  simply  is  not  true. 

The  Reagan  administration  request- 
ed and  Congress  provided  $436  million 
last  year  for  AIDS  research  and  will 
Increase  that  amount  to  about  $1  bil- 
lion next  year.  We  are  providing— and 
will  continue  to  provide— all  of  the 
money  that  can  be  spent  prudently  to 
find  a  cure  or  treatment  for  AIDS. 

Critics  of  the  President  say  he  is  in- 
sufficiently sensitive  to  Justifiable 
fears  that  testing  would  result  In  dis- 
crimination against  AIDS  victims, 
sadly  compounding  their  physical  af- 
fliction with  social  stigma.  But  the 
President  has  been  anything  but  in- 
sensitive to  the  plight  of  AIDS  victims. 
The  President's  words  bear  repeating: 

Wliat  our  citlMiia  muat  know  la  this: 
America  tux*  a  dlwaw  that  la  fatal  and 
apreadlng.  This  caUa  for  ursency,  not  panic. 
It  caUa  for  compaadon.  not  blame.  And  it 
calla  for  underatandlng.  not  Imorance.  Iti 
also  Important  that  America  not  reject 
those  who  have  the  dlaeaae,  but  care  for 
them  with  disnlty  and  klndneaa.  Final  Juds- 


meat  Is  up  to  God:  our  part  la  to  ease  the 
aufferlns  and  find  a  cure.  Thla  la  a  battle 
asalnst  dlaeaae.  not  asalnat  our  fellow 
Amerteana. 

Quick  and  ready  critics  of  every  ad- 
ministration initiative  ought  to  con- 
centrate their  attention  on  a  few  basic 
truths. 

One.  we  have  neither  a  cure  nor  vac- 
cine, and  will  not  have  any  for  years. 
Two,  anything  we  do  to  help  stop  the 
spread  of  AIDS  will  be  remedial,  im- 
perfect, and  Insufficient  untU  we  find 
a  aire.  Third,  testing  is  one  of  the  few 
remedial  measures  we  can  take  to  stop 
the  spread  of  AIDS.  Education  is  an- 
other. 

The  only  thing  that  can  halt  the 
spread  of  this  disease  at  the  current 
time.  President  Reagan  reminded  us 
all.  "is  a  change  in  the  behavior  of 
those  Americans  who  are  at  risk." 

President  Reagan  called  for  manda- 
tory AIDS  testing  in  only  two  areas. 
Immigration  applicants  have  alwajrs 
been  subjected  to  tests  for  commuinlca- 
ble  diseases,  and  the  Government  is 
well  within  its  rights  in  excluding 
AIDS  carriers.  Testing  of  Federal  pris- 
oners recognises  the  obligation  to  pro- 
tect the  uninfected  prisoners  who 
must  live  in  close  proximity  to  carri- 
ers. 

In  other  areas  the  President  called 
for  "voluntary"  AIDS  testing.  He  en- 
couraged the  States  to  "offer"  AIDS 
tests  to  those  who  apply  for  marriage 
licenses  or  use  disease  or  drug  treat- 
ment clinics. 

Vice  President  Bush  called  for  confi- 
dentiality of  test  records  and  urged 
that  help  be  provided  to  those  who 
test  positive. 

All  of  this  is  neither  harsh  nor  im- 
reasonable.  The  unreasonableness  is 
originating  with  the  so-called  activists 
who  recognize  no  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect society  from  a  dMully  infection. 


LOOK  AT  THE  FACES  OF 
AMERICA 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  I 
am  flanked  with  the  pictures  of  many 
employees  from  Parsons  Footwear 
Inc.,  located  in  Parsons,  WV.  many 
who  sent  their  pictures  to  me  with 
their  request  that  the  House  pass  H.R. 
1154. 

Look  at  the  faces  of  these  people. 
These  are  the  faces  of  America.  These 
are  the  faces  of  the  mothers  and  fa- 
thers, sisters  and  brothers,  children  of 
our  country. 

These  people  work  hard,  pay  their 
taxes,  care  about  the  communities, 
and  love  their  families  and  their  coun- 
try. These  are  the  faces  of  Americans 
who  are  looking  for  an  opportunity  to 
work— with    fair   trade    policies   that 


don't  make  these  Americans  the 
punching  bags  or  the  chips  we  give 
away  to  our  international  trading  part- 
ners. 

I  plan  to  be  with  these  people  next 
week  in  Parsons.  I  Invite  the  President 
and  his  administration  to  Join  me,  to 
look  into  these  faces  and  tell  them 
why  the  loss  of  their  Jobs  is  good  for 
America. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  at  these 
faces  and  help.  Look  at  these  people 
and  support  effective  trade  policies. 
Help  these  families.  Urge  your  con- 
stituents to  send  their  faces  to  the 
President,  maybe  he  will  look  at  their 
faces  and  recognize  that  those  faces 
are  America. 


THE  ECONOMIC  EQUITY  ACT  OF 
1987 

(Ms.  SNOWE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  balancing 
the  competing  demands  of  work  and 
family  are  at  the  center  of  life  for  mil- 
lions of  American  women— and  to  an 
unprecedented  extent,  to  their  em- 
ployers, employees,  husbands,  and 
children. 

To  address  this  dilemma.  Congress- 
woman  ScHROKDca.  and  I.  along  with 
over  80  original  cosponsors,  have  intro- 
duced the  Economic  Equity  Act  of 
1987.  This  legislative  packsige  of  17 
separate  bills  is  designed  to  help 
American  women  reach  full  and  equal 
participation  in  our  society. 

In  this  year's  EEA.  the  fourth  such 
package  to  be  introduced,  we  focus  on 
two  major  issues:  work  and  family. 
With  55  percent  of  all  American 
women  in  the  work  force,  some  20  mil- 
lion of  whom  are  mothers  with  chil- 
dren under  age  18.  resolving  the  prob- 
lems they  face  can  lead  to  greater  pro- 
ductivity on  the  Job  and  security  at 
home. 

To  that  end.  this  legislation  address- 
es such  Issues  as  child  care,  pay  equity, 
equal  credit  for  women  in  business, 
support  for  latchkey  children,  and 
other  economic  and  domestic  security 
issues. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  us  in 
supporting  this  package  which  repre- 
sents another  step  toward  legal,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  equity  for  women. 


SUPPORT  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION      296      TO      START      WAR 

POWERS  Acrr  cixx^k  ticking 

(Mr.  DxFAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DkFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  read  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
war  powers  resolution,  titled  "Purpose 
and  PoUcy." 


It  Is  the  purpose  of  ttiia  Joint  reaolution  to 
fulfill  the  Intent  of  the  Pramera  of  the  C:on- 
atitution  of  the  United  Statea  and  Inaure 
that  the  collective  Judgment  of  both  the 
Congreaa  and  the  Prealdent  will  apply  to  the 
Introduction  of  United  Statea  Armed  Foroea 
Into  boatilltlea  or  Into  altuatlona  where  Im- 
minent Involvement  in  hostllltlea  la  clearly 
Indicated. 

Yesterday  we  passed  a  resolution 
which  directs  that  a  report  on  this  ad- 
ministration's plans  be  provided  to  the 
Congress.  It's  too  bad  we  had  to  pass  a 
bill  to  get  a  report  which  the  Presi- 
dent Is  already  obliged  to  issue,  by  law. 
Our  next  step,  very  simply,  should  be 
to  require  the  President  to  work  with 
the  Congress  by  Invoking  the  war 
powers  resolution.  Last  week.  I  intro- 
duced legislation  which  wiU  do  that. 
House  Joint  Resolution  296  starts  the 
war  powers  clock  ticking  as  of  May  17, 
1987.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  effort. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD'S 
PROPOSED  REGULATIONS  ON 
REAL  ESTATE  ACTIVITIES  OP 
BANKS 

(Mr.  HERGE31  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks.) 

Mr.  HERGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  concern 
over  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  pro- 
posed regulations  to  allow  banking  in- 
terests to  engage  in  a  variety  of  real 
estate  activities.  Rather  than  involving 
the  C^ongress  to  carry  out  these  regu- 
lations, the  Fed  is  choosing  to  use  a 
provision  of  the  Glass-Steagall  Act.  a 
piece  of  leglslaUon  passed  in  the  1930's 
in  response  to  the  Great  Depression. 

The  merits  of  allowing  banking  in- 
terests to  participate  in  real  estate  ac- 
tivities should  be  thoroughly  discussed 
by  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees and  here  on  the  House  floor. 
Without  question,  proposals  which 
would  have  such  a  dramatic  effect  on 
our  economy  must  only  be  properly 
and  specifically  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, rather  than  by  the  unelected 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  keep  in  mind  the  actions  of 
the  Fed  as  we  continue  to  take  up 
banking  legislation  this  year. 


tion  of  di8iM7Proval  to  prohibit  the  sale 
of  Maverick  missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  compelling 
foreign  policy  rationale  for  this  sale. 
Gone  is  the  pretense  that  it  will 
induce  the  Saudis  to  further  the  peace 
process,  a  process  they  continue  to 
subvert,  not  support. 

Gone  is  the  pretense  that  such  a  sale 
is  needed  to  deter  the  Iranian  threat, 
since  it  seems  clear  the  Saudis  acquire 
these  weapons  for  use  against  Israel, 
not  Iran.  And.  as  recently  demonstrat- 
ed, the  Saudis  continue  to  refuse  to 
engage  the  Iranians  in  the  gulf  with 
the  weapons  they  already  have,  or  to 
assist  our  efforts  in  that  vital  water- 
way. 

And  gone  is  the  pretense  that  there 
are  thorough  consultations  with  Con- 
gress on  sales  of  sophisticated  weapon- 
ry. This  sale  was  sent  to  the  Hill  with- 
out the  traditional  20-day  prenotifica- 
tlon  period,  and  at  a  time— 5  o'clock 
last  Friday  afternoon— designed  solely 
to  steal  3  days  on  Congress  as  the 
clock  started  ticking  on  the  30-day  dis- 
approval period. 

So  what  is  the  rationale?  There  is 
none,  except  for  the  desire  to  pom- 
more  arms  into  the  Saudi  arsenal,  a 
fact  the  administration  does  not  deny. 
Mr.  Speaker,  enough  is  enough. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution  of  disapproval 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
•nON  OF  DISAPPROVAL  TO 
PROHIBIT  SALE  OF  MAVERICK 
MT««TTins  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 

(Bfr.  LEVINE  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  Join  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  Mr.  Larrt  Smith:  the 
gentl«nan  from  Minnesota,  ^ii.  Vih 
Wkbou  and  a  bipartisan  group  of 
Members  in  introducing  a  Joint  resolu- 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  BE  MAKING 

DECISIONS      AFFECTING      OUR 

BANKING  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  CHANDLER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  (CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opporttuiity  to 
encourage  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee to  report  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  1-year  moratorium  on  Federal 
agencies'  abilities  to  expand  banks'  se- 
curities, real  estate,  and  insurance 
powers. 

The  scope  of  the  banking  environ- 
ment today  Is  in  a  state  of  flux— it  en- 
compasses a  broad  range  of  often  com- 
plex relationships  that  reach  beyond 
the  banking  arena. 

Determining  how  these  relationships 
should  evolve,  and  who  should  do 
what,  is  a  responsibility  of  Congress. 
These  issues  should  not  be  addressed 
piecemeal,  but  in  a  comprehensive 
maimer. 

In  simple  terms.  Congress,  not  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  should  be 
making  policy  decisions  affecting  the 
Nation's  banking  system.  Let's  not 
stand  by  idly  while  the  Federal  Re- 
serve exercises  prerogatives  that  are 
rightfully  ours. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  RESOLUTION 
DISAPPROVING  SALE  OF  MIS- 
SILES TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 

(.ISx.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  hisremaito.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
as  you  Just  heard  from  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Ixviml,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  resolution  today,  together 
with  a  bipartisan  group,  to  disapprove 
the  sale  of  Maverick  mlssUes  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Once  again  the  administration  is  ex- 
hibiting its  fixation  with  selling  arms 
to  the  Saudis.  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
colleagues:  Why  do  the  Saudis  need 
more  antitank  missiles?  They  already 
have  over  3,000  of  them.  Who  threat- 
ens Saudi  Arabia  with  tanks?  Iran? 
South  Yemen?  Clearly  not 

The  influential  Saudi  military  has 
been  engaged  in  an  unprecedented  $20 
billion  per  year  military  buildup,  and 
yet  the  only  thing  that  we  can  do  is 
follow  on  and  sell  more  arms.  What 
have  we  gotten  in  return?  Consistent 
refusals  from  the  Saudis  to  help  \is  in 
any  way.  shape,  or  form  to  structure  a 
sound,  viable,  legitimate  peace-achiev- 
ing process  in  the  Middle  East 

During  every  recent  debate,  dxiring 
every  recent  probe  in  the  Middle  East 
we  have  not  been  able  to  convince  the 
Saudis.  What  did  we  get  Just  recently? 
A  request  from  us  to  the  Saudis  to 
help  us  in  the  Stark  incident?  Refused. 
Peace  with  Israel?  Refused. 

All  of  these  things  are  a  reality  in 
the  region,  and  what  is  even  more  a  re- 
ality is  that  we  do  not  have  a  clear,  co- 
herent policy,  except  to  try  to  sell 
arms. 

This  has  got  to  stop.  There  has  been 
no  strategic  survey,  no  study,  nothing 
but  an  attempt  to  buy  friends  and  in- 
fluence their  vote  to  virtue  of  arms, 
and  it  has  not  woiiced. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  us. 


KANSANS    SADDENED    AT    PASS- 
ING    OF     FORMER     SENATOR 
FRANK  CARLSON 
(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday,  the  citizens  of  Kansas  were 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  the 
only  man  they  have  elected  to  serve  in 
the  Congress,  as  their  Governor,  and 
as  U.S.  Senator,  Senator  Frank  Carl- 
son. 

Yesterday,  in  services  in  Concordia, 
KS,  Frank  Carlson  was  eulogized  as  a 
true  Christian  statesman  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Kansas  BWe  Hayden  and  by  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate  and  his  long 
time  friend.  Dr.  Dick  Halversen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  reserved  1  hour 
at  the  close  of  business  tomorrow  so 
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that  Members  may  pay  tribute  to  this 
great  man.  I  had  the  prtvUece  and 
honor  of  worklnc  for  the  Senator  as 
hjg  admlnlstrattve  swlttant  durlnc  his 
final  a  years  In  offloe. 

This  Is  the  man  who  founded  the 
many  nmyer  Breakfast  activities  here 
in  Washington  and  throtighout  the 
vwld.  And  this  is  a  man  who  in  terms 
of  legtataittve  amompllshments.  exam- 
ple, and  Integrity  stands  seoood  to  no 
ooe  In  the  iiroud  annals  of  ITsnsai  hls- 
Xarf. 


CONOREBS.  NOT  FEDERAL  RE- 
SERVE BOARD.  SHOULD 
DECIDE  REAL  ESTATE  ISSUE 

(Mr.   OUCXMAN  asked   and   was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  uid  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  just  like  to  first  echo  the  com- 
ments of  my  ooUeague.  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  RoBBtrsl.  in  oon- 
nectioo  with  the  passtaig  of  Senator 
Frank  Caiison. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  recently  closed 
its  pubUe  comment  period  on  a  pro- 
posed regulation  which  would  for  the 
first  time  allow  bank  holding  compa- 
nies and  their  respective  nonhanklng 
subsidiaries  to  become  involved  in  a 
variety  of  real  estate  activities.  With- 
out delving  into  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  issue,  I  have  some  serious  concerns 
about  the  regulatory  agency  acting 
without  congreasional  involvement  on 
what  could  amount  to  a  rewrite  of  one 
aspect  of  the  Nation's  hanking  laws. 

Congress  should  have  the  opportiml- 
ty  to  address  the  issue  to  ensure  that 
all  sides  are  heard.  Included  In  the  om- 
nibus hanking  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  is  a  1-year  moratorium  on  any 
expanded  real  estate  activities  for 
banks  and  bank  holding  companies.  I 
urge  the  conferees,  when  they  are  se- 
leeted.  to  retain  this  provision.  Let's 
leave  decisions  on  changing  the  laws 
where  they  rightfully  belong.  In  Con- 


RIP  VAN  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  WORTLET  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WORTLET.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gress should  not  play  the  role  of  Rip 
Van  ^Hnkle  when  it  onnes  to  the  over- 
sight of  laws  governing  financial  serv- 
ices provided  by  banks  and  others.  It's 
time  to  wake  up  and  become  involved. 
Congressional  responsibility  in  this 
area  is  currently  being  undercut  by  ag- 
gressive regulators  and  market 
changes. 

WhOe  Congress  sleeps,  the  regula- 
tors work  overtime  to  explore  ques- 
timiable  openings  in  the  laws  regulat- 
ing  the   products   and  services   that 


banks  offer.  I  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues may  approve  the  substance  of 
some  of  these  recent  actions,  but  I 
cannot  condone  allowing  unelected 
and  unaccountable  officials  to  make 
decisions  that  will  have  significant 
consequences  for  providers  and  con- 
siuners  of  financial  products  and  serv- 
ices. 

Are  safety  and  soundness  being  pre- 
served? Are  dangerous  conflicts  of  in- 
terests occurring?  Are  the  issues  of 
competitiveness  and  concentration  of 
economic  resources  being  addressed? 
Are  consumers  having  their  needs 
met? 

These  are  the  questions  which  must 
be  asked  and  answered  by  elected  offi- 
cials. And  a  1-year  moratorium  on  new 
towUng  powers  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  is  not  the  answer.  Banks  have 
already  witnessed  their  historic  lines 
of  business  commercial  loans,  home 
mortgages,  consumer  loans— relent- 
lessly eroded  by  outside  competitors 
who  do  not  have  to  comply  with  the 
same  strict  standards  applied  to  bank- 
ing. Banks  have  also  seen  an  exodus  of 
deposits  as  fxmds  are  shifted  to  bank- 
like  accounts  provided  by  other  finan- 
cial firms. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  changing 
markets  facilitated  by  new  technology 
has  radically  altered  the  financial 
services  industry  In  ways  that  were  lui- 
imaglnable  when  the  bulk  of  our  laws 
in  this  area  were  passed  during  the 
1930'8.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the  reg- 
ulators are  not  going  to  be  as  passive 
as  Congress  has  been.  An  overdue  and 
comprehensive  review  of  this  situation 
is  needed  now. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING,  FINANCE  AND 
X7RBAN  AFFAIRS  TO  SIT  ON 
TOMORROW  DURING  THE  5- 
MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  permitted  to  sit  during  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  on  Thursday,  June  4.  for 
the  consideration  of  a  motion  to  move 
to  go  to  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
HJl.  27,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wtls], 
concurs  in  this  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smtth  of  Florida).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  HJl.  1«78,  DE- 
FENSE CONSTRUCTION  EM- 
PLOTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
ACT  OF  1M7.  AND  HJl.  1874. 
FEDERAL  CONSTRUCTION  EM- 
PLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITUOH 
ACT  OF  1987 

(Mr.  ORTIZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  inform  my  colleagues  of  legis- 
lation I  have  introduced  that  can  in- 
crease employment  opportunities  in 
every  congressional  district.  HJl.  1873, 
the  Defense  Construction  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  Act  of  1987,  and 
HJl.  1874,  the  Federal  Construction 
Employment  Opportunities  Act  of 
1987.  are  related  bills  which  would  cor- 
rect underlying  problems  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  construction 
contracts. 

My  two  bills  provide  my  colleagues 
with  the  opportunity  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  provide  them  with 
a  concrete  example  of  your  efforts  to 
provide  Jobs  for  their  constituents. 
The  construction  employment  oppor- 
tunities legislation  would  require  that 
25  percent  of  certain  Federal  construc- 
tion contracts  be  reserved  for  local 
contractors.  Local  contractors  are  de- 
fined as  those  with  "a  substantial 
degree  of  permanent  facilities  and  op- 
erations." within  175  miles  of  the  con- 
struction site.  To  preserve  flexibility 
in  this  legislation,  a  waiver  is  granted 
if  no  qualified  contractor  is  located 
within  the  175-mile  radius. 

I  doubt  this  waiver  will  be  applied 
regularly.  We  all  know  of  quality  and 
qualified  contractors  within  our  dis- 
tricts. It  is  very  aggravating  to  work 
hard  to  bring  needed  Federal  construc- 
tion to  your  district,  only  to  discover 
that  some  distant  company  intent  on 
employing  imported  labor  was  reward- 
ed the  contract.  We  work  for  Federal 
contracts  because  they  offer  long-term 
benefits  to  our  districts.  This  legisla- 
tion ensures  that  our  efforts  in  Wash- 
ington translate  into  short-term  re- 
wards for  our  districts  as  well. 

I  ask  Members  to  join  me  by  cospon- 
soring  this  legislation.  They  may  con- 
tact me  if  they  have  any  questions  or 
want  to  participate  In  this  textbook 
example  of  representative  govern- 
ment. 


D  1040 

HOUSING  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
HOMELESS 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  reported  today  that 
18  million  Americans  will  be  homeless 


by  the  year  2003.  The  reasons  are 
quite  clear. 

There  Is  an  increasing  number  of 
poor  people  in  this  country,  and  a  de- 
creasing number  of  housing  opportimi- 
ties  for  poor  people. 

Is  anybody  really  surprised?  The 
fact  is.  if  Congress  can  continue  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  on  the  MX. 
we  should  be  able  to  attack  poverty.  If 
Congress  can  continue  to  throw  money 
away  at  the  star  wars  program,  we 
could  provide  housing  opportunities. 

If  Congress  could  f  imd  Contras,  Con- 
gress could  finance  housing  for  the 
American  homeless. 

We  have  a  tendency  aroimd  here  to 
wait  until  an  issue  butts  up  and  bites 
our  "keester." 

I  think  we  have  an  opportunity  now 
to  do  something.  We  should,  because 
Americans  should  not  be  living  on 
steel  grates,  and  I  beUeve  the  Wash- 
ington Post  article  should  send  a 
signal  to  all  of  us  here  in  this  Con- 
gress. 


BAIL  REFORM 


(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Supreme  C^ourt  made  a  very 
important  decision  with  respect  to  an 
element  of  the  1984  Comprehensive 
CMme  Control  Act,  and  that  deals 
with  bail  reform. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  often  reported 
as  a  question  of  advancing  the  idea  of 
guilt  or  innocence:  that  is.  punishing 
someone  before  they  were  determined 
to  be  guilty  as  charged. 

In  fact,  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  It 
was  a  question  of  whether  people  shall 
be  granted  bail  when  they  are  charged 
with  violent  crimes. 

It  is  a  question  as  old  as  the  Consti- 
tution, and  it  is  a  question  that  was 
recognised  by  our  constitutioiud 
founders  in  which  they  determined 
that  there  were  a  series  of  crimes  for 
which  ball  would  not  be  granted. 

All  we  have  done  is  step  in  that  tra- 
dition and  established  the  procedtires 
under  which  Federal  Judges  can  deny 
bail  to  those  who  are  charged  with 
partictilarly  serious  offenses. 

In  essence,  all  it  is  is  a  simple  yet  el- 
oquent response  to  the  oft-heard 
lament  from  the  average  citizen,  why 
does  my  mugger  get  out  of  Jail  before  I 
have  even  been  released  from  the  hos- 
pital? 

That  is  what  it  comes  down  to.  It  is  a 
common  sense  decision  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  aays  what  we  did  in 
the  Congress  was  correct.  We  ought  to 
be  proud  of  it  and  not  be  defensive 
about  it. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  DECIDE 
MAJOR  POLICY  ISSUES  SUCH 
AS  FROP08AU3  TO  EXPAND 
THE  POWER  OF  FINANCIAL  IN- 
STITUTIONS 

(Mr.  BATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hoiise  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  Us 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
and  only  Congress  should  consider  the 
ramifications  of  proposals  to  expand 
the  powers  of  financial  institutions 
such  as  those  under  consideration  by 
the  Federal  Reserve. 

Decisions  of  this  magnitude  shiild  be 
made  by  Congress  only  after  adequate 
debate  and  analysis  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking. 

An  amendment  now  before  the  other 
body  in  the  t^niring  legislation  would 
provide  the  time  for  Congress  to  con- 
sider the  implications  of  these  propos- 
als by  Instituting  a  moratorium  until 
March  1988  on  increased  activities  for 
federally  chartered  banks  and  bank 
holding  companies  in  real  estate,  in- 
surance, and  securities. 

I  think  the  Congress  should  be  espe- 
cially concerned  about  what  Impact 
any  new  activities  in  these  high-risk 
areas  would  have  on  consimiers  and  on 
the  safety  and  financial  soundness  of 
our  system. 


NO  REFLAGGING  OF  FOREIGN 
SHIPS  UNLESS  CX>NG11BBS  AP- 
PROVES 

(Mr.  LANTOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks.) 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, by  a  vote  of  302  to  105  we  passed 
legislation  requiring  the  administra- 
tion to  explain  to  us  how  it  plans  to 
protect  U.S.  interests  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Today,  we  must  do  more. 

My  distinguished  Republican  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
LsACHl.  and  I  are  providing  our  col- 
leagues the  mechanism  to  take  the 
next,  necessary  step.  Legislation  we  in- 
troduced mandates  that  the  adminis- 
tration obtain  prior  congressional  ap- 
proval before  reflagglng  any  foreign 
vessels  in  the  Persian  Giilf  or  other  re- 
gions of  hostility  on  this  globe. 

This  is  the  way  for  Congress  and  for 
the  American  people  to  play  their 
proper  role  in  the  decisionmaking 
process  involving  such  a  momentous 
step.  If  any  administration  wants  the 
support  of  Congress,  Congress  must 
have  the  opportunity  of  saying  yes  or 
no  before  we  leap.  We  mtist  be  in  (m 
the  takeoff  so  America  avoids  a  crash 
landing. 


CONGRESS  MUST  DECIDE  SECU- 
RITY  POWERS  OP  FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

(Mr.  BILBRAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  asked  that 
we  commit  the  FSLIC  rec^italizatlon 
bill  to  conference.  Unfortunately,  a 
minority  objected  and  stalled  this  crit- 
ical piece  of  legislation. 

Between  1980  and  1986,  FSLIC  as- 
sisted 166  institutions  and  closed  44 
for  liquidation.  Twenty-one  savings 
and  loans  were  closed  in  1986  alone. 
FSLIC  insurance  losses  have  risen 
from  $23  million  in  1980  to  an  estimat- 
ed $10.8  billion  in  1986.  Unless  we  in 
the  House  move  quickly  to  commit 
H.R.  27  to  conference.  FSLIC  rea«)l- 
tallzation  will  be  in  great  peril.  Hold- 
ing these  insurance  funds  hostage  is 
no  more  than  playing  a  dangerous 
game  of  chicken  with  the  hard-earned 
savings  of  Americans. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  confer- 
ence our  colleagues  will  be  able  to  ad- 
dress serious  questions  that  exist  with 
respect  to  the  role  of  Congress  in  de- 
termining the  future  of  banking,  secu- 
rities, insurance  and  real  estate.  Ck>n- 
gress,  not  Federal  regulators  such  as 
the  Federal  Reserve,  must  decide  the 
securities  powers  of  financial  institu- 
tions. 


CONGRESS  MUST  DETERBONE 

PROPER  POWERS  FOR  BANKS 

(Mr.  LELAND  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  Us 

remaiks.) 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
there  is  little  argument  anywhere  that 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  requires  a  swift  infu- 
sion of  capital,  it  is  clear  that  this 
issue  involves  more  than  recapitalizing 
FSLIC.  We  cannot  provide  new  capital 
for  FSLIC  in  a  vacuum— unmindful  of 
the  actions  of  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  that  could  have  a  dramatic 
impact  on  how  the  financial  maiket 
place  functions. 

In  my  home  State  of  Texas,  many 
savings  and  loans  have  been  dosed 
down  and  others  are  in  critical  finan- 
cial trouble  because  of  bad  real  estate 
investments.  Yet,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  last  November  proposed  ex- 
panded powers  for  federally  chartered 
banks  and  bank  holding  companies 
that  would  allow  them— for  the  first 
time— to  hold  direct  equity  positions  in 
real  estate,  an  activity  prohibited  by 
the  1933  Glass-Steagall  Act,  which  was 
enacted  by  Congress  during  the  Great 
Depression  to  separate  investment 
banking  from  commercial  banking. 

I  believe  that  the  rational  for  this 
separation  is  as  sound  today  as  it  was 
then.  But  whether  my  colleagues 
agree  with  me  on  this  point  is  not  the 
issue  here  today. 
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The  iMue  ia  over  whose  reeponsRifl- 
tty  It  Is  to  determine  the  proper 
powen  of  bsnka  In  today'e  dnsnelal 
marketplace— the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  or  the  X3A.  Congress. 

I  stroody  submit.  Mr.  eto>eaker.  that 
It  Is  the  respooslbttty  and  duty  of  Con- 
I  to  make  such  critical  pc^iey  ded- 


I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Banking 
Committee  to  go  to  conference  with 
the  other  body,  and  to  accept  a  provl- 
skm  In  the  other  body's  bill  to  prevent 
expanded  powers  for  banks  through 
March  1.  10M.  by  whkdi  time.  Con- 
gress will  determine  the  proper  powers 
for  banks  in  todays  financial  market- 
plaoe. 


HOUSING  THK  PRESIDENT  AC- 
COUNTABLB  FOR  ACTIONS  IN 
THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  a 
day  we  had  yesterday. 

While  Elliot  Abrams  was  admitting 
under  oath  that  he  lied  to  Congress 
about  this  administration's  foreign 
policy,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  we  passed  a  resolution 
asking  this  same  administration  to 
provide  us  with  the  facts  on  our  Per- 
sian Gulf  policy. 

While  the  administration  ignores 
the  clear  dictates  of  the  War  Powers 
Act.  this  House  passed  a  resolution 
yesterday  and  never  mentioned  the 
President's  responsibility  to  Congress 
and  the  American  people  under  that 
Uw. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
Congress  has  little  voice  In  the  formu- 
lation of  foreign  policy  when  we  abdi- 
cate our  constitutional  responsibility 
with  such  abandon. 

For  those  who  feel  that  this  Presi- 
dent should  be  held  accountable  for 
the  hopeless  muddle  of  this  Nation's 
foreign  poUcy  In  the  Middle  East.  I 
hope  you  will  join  with  me  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  DsFa- 
no]  in  oosponsoring  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 296.  a  resolution  which  triggers 
the  War  Powers  Act.  a  law  which  the 
President  ignores  and  many  in  Con- 
I  are  too  timid  to  assert. 


ABRAMS'  DISHONEST 
TESTIMONY 

(Mr.  MOODT  ssked  and  was  given 
permissiim  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOODT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day in  the  Joint  committee  investigat- 
ing the  Iran-Contra  event.  Elliot 
Abrams  was.  In  effect,  asked  why  he 
purposely  misled  Congress  when  he 
testified  that  neither  he  nor  the  State 
Department  was  "in  the  business  of 


raising  money  for  the  Contras."  In 
fact,  that  is  exactly  what  Secretary 
Abrams  was  in  the  business  of  doing, 
having  solicited  $10  million  from  the 
Sultan  of  BruneL 

When  asked  yesterday  why  he  lied 
to  Congress,  Secretary  Abrams  said  he 
was  "not  authorised"  to  tell  the  truth. 

For  a  high  member  of  any  adminis- 
tration to  conspire  to  thwart  the  law 
and  thwart  congressional  Intent,  such 
as  was  done  by  this  administration 
under  the  Boland  amendment,  is  bad 
enough.  But  if  Congress  ever  permits 
the  excuse  that  lying  to  Congress  by 
an  administration  spokesman  Is  justi- 
fied because  he  is  "not  authorised  to 
tell  the  truth."  then  the  relationship 
between  the  executive  and  the  con- 
gressional branch  as  contemplated  by 
the  Constitution  will  have  been  badly 
debased. 

Our  system  depends  on  full  and 
honest  testimony  before  Congress. 
Elliot  Abrams'  lame  excuse  for  lying  to 
Congress  cannot  be  tolerated. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  CX>NFEREBS 
ON  FSUC  BILL 

(Mr.  SLATTERT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SLATTERT.  Iiir.  Speaker,  after 
the  Oreat  Depression,  (ingress  en- 
acted several  laws  to  ensure  the  stabil- 
ity of  our  financial  institutions.  Re- 
cently, however,  the  lines  between 
banking  and  other  areas  of  commerce 
have  become  blurred.  These  changes 
have  occurred  in  a  belter  skelter  fash- 
Ion,  without  sufficient  consideration 
by  policymakers  of  the  potential  dan- 
gers they  may  pose  to  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  our  financial  system. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  FSUC  re- 
capitalization legislation  contains  a  1- 
year  freease  on  authorization  of  new 
bank  powers.  This  1-year  window 
would  give  the  Congress  time  for  full 
hearings  and  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive legislation.  Hopefully 
during  the  next  year  all  Interested 
parties  will  have  the  Incentive  to  work 
together  to  correct  the  Inequities  and 
distortions  in  the  current  financial 
marketplace.  I  urge  the  House  confer- 
ees to  support  the  Senate  bill  In  this 


NA'nONAL  BARTER  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  I  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  speak  to  the 
House  for  a  moment  about  the  subject 
of  barter,  that  is  countertrade. 

Barter  is  nonconventional  trade,  but 
it  works.  Barter  is  Thailand  sending 
60,000  metric  tons  of  rice  to  Senegal  In 
exchange  for  fertilizer.  Barter  is  New 


Zealand  sending  meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts to  Brazil  to  pay  for  cars  being 
sent  In  the  opposite  direction. 

Ten  percent  of  the  world's  trade  Is 
noncash,  barter,  yet  the  United  States 
Is  Involved  In  very  little  of  this  grow- 
ing market  because  we  do  not  have  a 
national  barter  program.  It  would  help 
farmers  in  our  country  and  help  our 
agricultural  exports  if  we  were  in- 
volved in  barter. 

For  those  reasons,  I  worked  a  couple 
of  years  ago  to  include  a  provision  In 
the  farm  bill  that  requires  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  initiate 
a  pilot  barter  program  to  demonstrate 
that  the  United  States  could  increase 
its  agricultural  exports  to  cash-poor 
countries  through  barter.  The  law  re- 
quires ttiat  USDA  complete  at  least 
two  deals  with  other  countries  for 
barter  In  the  fiscal  years  1986  and 
1987. 

There  are  only  a  few  months  left  in 
this  2-year  window  in  which  we  re- 
quire that  barter,  and  to  date  the 
USDA  has  done  nothing.  I  repeat  that, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
USDA  have  done  nothing  to  carry  out 
this  law. 

Mr.  Secretary.  Congress  is  watching. 
We  fully  expect  you  to  carry  out  the 
law. 

I  intend  week  after  week  to  ask  you 
why  you  have  not  done  so.  When  we 
pass  laws  down  here,  we  expect  you  to 
listen  and  we  expect  you  to  take 
notice. 

Barter  is  important.  Ebcpandlng  our 
ability  to  export  agricultural  products 
from  this  country  is  important  and 
countertrade  Is  one  way  to  do  It.  It's  a 
buyers'  market  for  agricultural  com- 
modities. Some  of  the  most  important 
customers  for  the  future  cannot  pay 
cash  now  but  have  other  things  to 
offer.  We  can't  give  those  customers 
away  to  our  competitors.  But  USDA  is 
ignoring  this  promising  avenue. 

We  did  not  pass  this  law  for  frivo- 
lous reasons.  We  passed  it  because  we 
want  you.  Mr.  Secretary,  and  the 
USDA  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  Initi- 
ate a  pilot  barter  program  for  the  good 
of  this  country  and  the  good  of  Ameri- 
ca's farmers. 

So  we  continue  to  watch  and  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  ask  tough  ques- 
tions and  expect  you  to  take  action. 


FCX>D  SECX7RITT  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OF  1987 

(Mr.  BRUC^E  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
was  "Com  Day"  in  my  home  State  of 
Illinois,  and  on  that  occasion  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  passed  a 
bill  which  means  good  news  for  all  the 
thousands  of  com  and  soybean  farm- 
ers in  Illinois  and  across  the  United 


States.  Testerday,  the  committee 
passed  H.R.  635,  the  Food  Security  Im- 
provement Act  of  1987.  This  bill  steps 
up  the  schedule  for  delivery  of  final 
Installment,  income-deficiency  pay- 
ments to  producers  of  1986  crop  com 
and  other  feed  grains.  It  also  restores 
equity  to  the  commodity  programs. 

The  1985  farm  bill  required  that  the 
final  deficiency  payment  for  the  1986 
crop  be  paid  12  months  after  harvest 
for  aU  grains.  However,  to  better  meet 
fanners'  needs,  the  final  payment  for 
1986  wheat  was  moved  up  from  12  to  5 
months  after  harvest.  Unfortimately. 
com  and  other  feed  grain  farmers, 
who  need  this  earlier  payment  just  as 
badly,  continue  to  have  to  wait  a  full 
year  for  their  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  Illinois  includ- 
ing most  of  my  19th  Congressional 
District  lies  In  the  heart  of  the  Com 
Belt.  Several  counties  in  my  district 
rank  in  the  top  com-  and  soybean-pro- 
ducing counties  in  the  United  States. 
White,  Wabash,  Effingham,  CTrawford, 
Vermilion— Champaign  County  alone 
produces  i^jproximately  40  million 
bushels  of  com  each  year  on  nearly 
300,000  acres  of  productive  land. 

Com  and  soybeans  account  for 
nearly  one-half  of  the  farmer's  re- 
ceipts in  Illinois.  Moreover,  we  have 
many,  many  small  towns  which  are 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  agri- 
culture. Including  the  businesses  and 
the  banks.  In  the  present  depressed 
agriculture  climate,  moving  up  the 
payment  of  funds  that  will  be  spent  in 
any  case  Is  the  least  Congress  can  do 
for  hard-pressed  farmers.  Additionally, 
the  need  to  maintain  equity  between 
the  different  giaJn  programs  argues 
for  the  passage  of  H.R.  625. 

I  would  like  to  ttiank  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr.  BdAOiCAM] 
for  all  his  hard  work  on  this  bill  in 
behalf  of  the  Nation's  com  and  soy- 
bean farmers.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  passage  of  this  legislation 
when  It  comes  to  the  House  floor. 


SUPPORT  MORATORIUM  ON 
FEDERAL  RESERVE'S  REAL 
ESTATE  REGULATION 

(Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

BCr.  BONISi  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
recently  closed  its  public  comment 
period  on  a  proposed  regulation  which 
would  for  the  first  time  allow  bank 
holding  companies  and  their  respec- 
tive nonbanking  subsidiaries  to 
become  involved  in  a  variety  of  real 
estate  activities,  including  Investment, 
development,  brokering,  and  manage- 
ment. 

The  effect  of  this  proposed  regula- 
tion Is  to  allow  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  rewrite  the  fundamental  of 


otir  Nation's  banking  laws  without 
congressional  Involvement. 

Recognizing  the  adverse  effects  that 
may  come  from  aUowing  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  take  action  In  the 
area  of  expanded  real  estate  powers, 
the  Senate  has  acted  to  ensure  time 
for  congTMsional  review.  Included  in 
title  II  of  the  Senate-passed  omnibus 
banking  bill  is  a  1-year  real  estate  mor- 
atorium of  any  expanded  activities  for 
banks  and  bank  holding  companies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  House 
Banking  Committee  to  agree  to  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  this  impor- 
tant issue.  If  Congress  does  not  give 
Itself  time  in  which  to  review  the 
Issue,  the  Federal  Reserve  will  alter 
the  fundamentals  which  govern  not 
only  the  h»nHny  industry  but  also  its 
Interaction  with  other  service  Indus- 
tries like  real  estate. 
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Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  179  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rss.  179 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  xxiil,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1934)  to  clarify  the  congressional  Intent 
concemlns.  and  to  codify,  certain  require- 
ments of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
that  ensure  that  broadcasters  afford  reason- 
able opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  con- 
flicting views  on  Issues  of  public  Importance, 
and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  which  shall 
not  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  the  blU  shall  be  con- 
sidered for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule,  and  each  section  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smitb  of  Florida).  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hall]  Is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jrield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Qxtil- 
lkh]  for  the  purposes  of  debate  only, 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  179 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  1934,  the  Faimess 
in  Broadcasting  Act  of  1987. 


The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  gm- 
eral  debate  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

The  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule, 
and  each  section  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  no 
waivers  provided  by  this  rule. 

Finally,  the  rule  provides  for  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1934  seeks  to 
codify  the  faimess  doctrine  to  ensure 
that  broadcasters  afford  reasonable 
opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  con- 
flicting views  on  issues  of  public  im- 
portance. 

The  faimess  doctrine  had  its  origins 
in  the  Federal  Radio  Act  of  1927,  and 
was  formalized  as  a  practice  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
in  1949.  Many  communications  experts 
believed  that  the  faimess  doctrine  was 
codified  in  the  Communications  Act 
Amendments  of  1959.  However,  the 
TRAC  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  in  September  1986,  held  that 
the  doctrine  was  not  a  statutory  man- 
date. This  ruling  could  open  the  door 
to  repeal  of  the  faimess  doctrine  by 
the  FCC. 

The  F^almess  in  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1987  would  clearly  and  unambiguously 
codify  the  faimess  doctrine. 

To  permit  open  debate  on  issues  re- 
lating to  the  faimess  doctrine,  the 
Rules  Committee  has  granted  the 
open  rule  requested  by  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
opposition  to  this  open  rule,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  open  rule, 
and  I  ask  for  its  adoption. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  for  consid- 
eration HJl.  1934.  the  Faimess  in 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1987.  There  is  a 
difficiilt  and  Important  public  ques- 
tion that  is  raised  by  this  bill.  I  would 
urge  Members  to  consider  carefully 
the  arguments  which  will  be  advanced 
by  those  supporting  this  bill  and  those 
opposing  it. 

H.R.  1934  enacts  into  law  the  so- 
called  faimess  doctrine  and  applies  it 
as  a  Government-Imposed  obligation 
on  the  country's  television  and  radio 
broadcasters.  On  the  surface,  this 
means  that  the  television  stations  and 
the  radio  stations  will  be  required  by 
the  Government  to  provide  coverage 
of  controversial  issues  of  public  impor- 
tance, and  also  that  they  must  provide 
it  in  a  fair  and  balanced  maimer.  Now 
it  is  certainly  appropriate  to  present 
contrasting  views  on  controversial 
issues  over  the  airwaves  and  broad- 
casters do  it  every  day,  all  across  the 
country.  So  tlUs  sounds  fine  initially, 
but  when  you  look  into  this  question 
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and  rtudy  lU  hnpllf^t***"*  thoroughly, 
tt  dOM  not  wuDd  M  Aim  at  All. 

Th«  flnt  thine  to  remember  la  that 
thlaao-ealled  falraeaa  doctrine  apidlea 
only  to  teteviilan  and  radio  hroadcaat- 
M*.  It  doea  not  andy  to  owners  of 
nevnpapera,  even  though  newipapen 
ar«  generally  more  expensive  to  start 
up  than  broadcasting  stations,  and 
even  though  many  newspapers  enjoy  a 
newsprint  monopoly  in  their  home 
markets. 

When  the  Idea  of  the  so-called  fair- 
ness doctrine  was  put  Into  effect,  there 
wa«  only  about  2.000  radio  statkms  in 
the  country.  Today  there  are  more 
than  2.000  radio  stations  in  the  coun- 
try. Today  there  are  more  than  10.000 
radio  stations  and  about  1.600  televl- 
skm  statlCTW  So  the  industry  has 
dianged  considerably  over  the  past  SO 
years  or  so.  Do  we  really  need  to  place 
this  OovCTnment-lmpoeed  burden  on 
our  television  and  radio  broadcasters? 
I  think  not  And  It  certainly  should 
never  be  imposed  on  the  newspapers 
and  the  print  media. 

With  so  many  broadcasting  stations 
competing  with  each  other  on  the  alr- 
wavea.  not  to  mention  the  cable  televi- 
sion operations  which  are  not  restrict- 
ed in  any  way  by  this  bill,  we  do  not 
need  to  force  content-based  rules  and 
prohibitions  on  the  television  and 
radio  broadcasters  through  regul*- 
tlons  mforoed  by  the  Federal  bureau- 
crats at  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  Federal  bureaucrats 
should  not  be  empowered  to  dictate 
broadcast  content.  With  so  much 
choice  out  there,  people  can  turn  the 
dial  of  their  television  set  or  radio  and 
pick  up  something  else  whenever  they 
wish.  This  makes  more  sense  to  me 
than  ordering  the  FCC  bureaucrats  to 
enforce  mamt  vague  concept  of  fairness 
on  the  broadcasters. 

The  heart  of  the  argument  against 
this  bill  goes  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  necessary  in  order  to  promote 
some  public  purpose.  It  goes  beyond 
the  belief  that  imposing  this  concept 
by  codification  in  law  on  the  broad- 
casters will  cause  them  to  actually 
avoid  controversial  issues  of  public  im- 
portance because  of  fear  of  running 
afoul  of  the  Oovemment.  The  heart  of 
the  argument  against  this  bill  is  that 
this  bill  infringes  on  the  first  amend- 
ment rights  of  the  broadcasters. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  explicitly 
provides  the  press  freedom  to  report 
and  comment  on  matters  of  public  im- 
portance without  Oovemment  inter- 
vention, control,  or  influence.  Do  our 
television  and  radio  broiulcasters  not 
deserve  eqtial  protection  under  the 
first  amendment?  I  believe  they  do 
and  this  is  really  the  firm  ground  on 
which  I  stand  In  opposition  to  this  bill. 

Broadcasters  should  not  be  required 
by  law  to  base  their  general  news  Judg- 
ments on  a  guess  of  how  each  report 
will  or  will  not  square  with  a  particu- 


lar point  of  view  or  even  an  organised 
ideology.  And  further,  the  so.called 
fairness  doctrine  can  lead  to  actual 
Oovemment  control  of  broadcast  con- 
tent. This  could  easily  result  in  a  re- 
duction by  broadcasters  in  the  amount 
of  air  time  they  devote  to  controver- 
sial issues  of  public  importance  out  of 
fear  that  the  FCC  bureaucrats  wlU 
second-guess  their  news  decisions,  and 
they  will  be  in  trouble  with  the  Oov- 
emment. 

This  bill  is  a  bad  idea.  We  do  not 
need  it  We  should  defeat  it  The  tele- 
vision and  radio  broadcasters  are  enti- 
tled to  the  full  protection  of  the  first 
amendment  What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  %)eaker,  I  jrleld  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ozixr]. 

Mr.  OZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  con- 
sider HJl.  1934  today.  I  hope  that  we 
will  bear  in  mind  the  many  compelling 
arguments  for  not  codifying  the  fair- 
ness doctrine.  As  I  listened  to  the  pan- 
elists that  came  before  the  House 
Telecommunications  and  Finance  Sub- 
committee during  the  recent  hearing 
conducted  on  this  legislation,  I  was 
struck  by  one  overriding  impression: 
the  codification  of  the  fairness  doc- 
trine cannot  be  Justified  unless  one  ac- 
cepts the  spectrum  scarcity  rationale. 

Sheer  weight  of  numbers  prevents 
me  from  accepting  this  argument. 
There  are  now  approximately  10.000 
radio  stations  and  1.300  television  sta- 
tions reaching  08.2  percent  of  all  U.S. 
hoiiseholds.  With  the  availability  of 
home  dishes,  cable.  VCR's.  and  micro- 
wave technology,  there  are  numerous 
sources  of  information  for  broadcast 
audiences  to  choose  from. 

Although  no  one  is  even  suggesting 
that  we  consider  applying  the  fairness 
doctrine  to  newspapers,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  contrast  the  broadcast  numbers 
with  the  figures  for  the  print  media. 
For  example,  there  are  only  1,700 
dally  newspapers  in  this  country,  and 
many  major  cities  are  only  one-  or 
two-paper  towns.  Yet  96  percent  of 
X3S.  households  receive  five  or  more 
television  signals,  and  71  percent  of  all 
households  receive  nine  or  more  sig- 
nals. In  addition,  there  are  7.300  cable 
systems  reaching  46  percent  of  homes 
in  the  United  States.  Far  from  a  scar- 
city, the  numbers  indicate  convincing- 
ly that  the  broadcast  audience  has  a 
great  many  information  alternatives 
available. 

As  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  perceptively  pointed  out  at 
the  subcommittee  hearing  on  H.R. 
1934:  in  considering  the  spectnmi  scar- 
city rationale,  a  distinction  must  be 
made  between  the  availability  of  op- 
portunities to  broadcast  programming 
and  the  availability  of  the  opportuni- 
ties to  receive  programming.  Propo- 
nents of  this  bill  have  continually  fo- 
cused on  the  former  distinction  when 
the  very  purposes  of  the  fairness  doc- 
trine command  that  we  focus  on  the 
latter  distinction. 


I  am  concerned  that  enacting  the 
fairness  doctrine  will  intrude  on  the 
constitutional  rights  of  broadcasters.  I 
see  the  fairness  doctrine  as  a  danger- 
ous precedent  of  Oovemment  regula- 
tion over  content  Oovemment  offi- 
cials should  not  be  dictating  broadcast 
content— that  should  be  determined 
solely  by  the  tastes  and  information 
needs  of  the  people.  The  dial  of  the 
television  set  is  a  far  more  desirable 
regulatory  tool  than  a  vague  concept 
of  fairness  enforced  by  a  Oovemment 
agency. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  LbhtI. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  my  colleagues  from  both  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  today  in 
supporting  the  open  rule  which  is 
before  us.  I  plan  to  support  HJl.  1934. 
the  Fairness  in  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1987,  and  will  support  an  amendment 
which  I  understand  will  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Orxkh]  to  delete  radio  from  the  cover- 
age of  this  legislation. 

With  this  amendment  I  think  it  is  a 
good  bill.  It  is  designed  to  ensure  that 
all  sides  of  controversial  issues  are  pre- 
sented fairly. 

The  open  rule  that  we  have  with 
House  Resolution  179  provides  for  a 
complete  discussion  of  HJl.  1934.  My 
colleagues,  including  those  who  dis- 
agree with  me,  are  thus  afforded  an 
opportiinity  to  fiilly  present  their  posi- 
tions. The  rule,  which  permits  this  ob- 
jective and  fair  presentation  of  views 
during  consideration  of  H.R.  1934  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  reflects 
the  spirit  of  H.R.  1934. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  this  rule,  and  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Itx.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Bftr.  BULEY.  Blr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  397.  nays 
0,  not  voting  35,  as  follows: 
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Aekennan 


ADdenoo 
Anniinrto 


ArctMf 
Amiey 


AuCotn 


Baker 

BallencCT 

Barnard 

BarUett 

Barton 


[RoU  No.  1621 

YEAS-397 

Dowdy 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyaoo 

Barty 

Bckart 

XdwardB<CA) 

Xdwmrdi(OK) 

Bmeraon 

ItacUah 

Brdrelcb 

bpy 

Evana 

FaMcU 

PaweU 


Kaiich 

Kactenmeier 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Klecska 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

KoaUnayer 

Kyi 

LaPalce 

Lacomantno 


Bennett 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

Bennan 

BObray 

Blllrakto 

BUley 

Boehlert 


Boland 

Boner  (TN) 
BoniordCI) 


Boiaki 


Boueber 
Boulter 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruee 

Bryant 

Buedmer 

Bunnlnc 

Burton 

Buitamante 

Byron 

CaUahan 

Campbell 

Cardln 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

CUnser 

CoaU 

Coelbo 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

CoUtau 

Oombest 

Coote 

Cutiyeii 

Cooper 

Coiwhlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Cralt 

Crane 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

DaTta(IL) 

Davis  (Ifl) 

delaOam 

DeFaalo 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DInseU 

DioOuardl 

Donnelly 

Dorian  (ND) 


P«elKhan 
Fields 
Fish 
Flake 

Florio 

FocUetU 

Foley 

Ford<ia> 

Frank 

Frensel 

Frost 

OaUecly 

OaUo 

Oaydoa 

Oe)denson 

Oekas 

Oephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Oincrich 

OUckman 

Oonales 

Ooodllng 

Oordon 

Ormdlaon 

Orandy 

Orant 

Oray  (Hi) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Oren 

Ouarinl 

Oundenon 

HaU(OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

Hanam 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (XL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Heney 

Henry 

Herfer 

Hertel 

Hller 

Hochbrueckner 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Bouchton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hushes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inbofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 


Leach  (IA> 

Iieath(TX> 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne(CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lewis  (OA) 

UshUoot 

Livlnsston 

Uoyd 

LoU 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Lujan 

Luken,  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lungren 


Madisan 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin  (Hi) 
Martin  (NT) 
Martines 


Mavroules 

MaawU 

MoCloakey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHush 

McMillan  (NO 

McMiUen  (MD) 

Me3rers 

Mfume 

Mica 

MiUer  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mlneta 

Moakley 

MoUnarl 

MoUohan 

Montcomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nasle 

Natctier 

Neal 

Nelson 

NtchoU 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortli 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

PanetU 


Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pk^kett 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

PurseU 

Qulllen 
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Mr.  SCHEUER  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table^       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida).  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  179  and  rule  XXIII.  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill.  HJl.  1934. 

a  1131 

ni  THK  ooyaoTTWE  or  trx  wholk 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  1934)  to  clarify  the  congression- 
al intent  concerning,  and  to  codify, 
certain  requirements  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  that  ensure  that 
broadcasters  afford  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  discussion  of  conflicting 
views  on  issues  of  public  importance, 
with  Mr.  MooDT  in  the  chair. 


The  Cleik  read  the  UUe  of  the  bOL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed  with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Masxxt]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rn- 
aldo]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  MaucktI. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  siu>- 
port  of  HJl.  1934.  the  Fairness  in 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1987.  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  coauthor  of  this  legl^atlon 
with  my  good  friend  and  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Dxhocll].  The  bUl 
would  clarify  congressional  intent  con- 
cerning the  fairness  doctrine,  and 
would  codify  the  doctrine. 

H.R.  1934.  which  has  over  70  House 
cosponsors.  has  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port and  is  supported  by  virtually 
every  dvic,  religious,  labor,  civil  rights, 
and  public  Interest  organization  and 
group  in  our  Nation.  In  fact,  it  is  sup- 
ported by  virtiially  everyone  who  cares 
about  a  free  and  informed  citizenry. 

The  fairness  doctrine,  which  has  its 
origins  in  the  Federal  Radio  Act  of 
1927,  has  been  described  as  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  Nation's  broadcast  policy, 
and  that  is  an  apt  description.  The 
fairness  doctrine  forms  a  crucial  part 
of  broadcasters'  public  trustee  obliga- 
tions. 

Simply  stated,  the  fairness  doctrine 
imposes  two  affirmative  obligations  on 
broadcasters.  First,  it  requires  broad- 
casters to  devote  reasonable  attention 
to  the  coverage  of  controversial  issues 
of  public  importance.  Second,  broad- 
casters are  required  to  provide  a  rea- 
sonable, although  not  necessarily 
equal,  opportunity  for  the  expression 
of  opposing  views  on  such  controver- 
sial issues. 

Some  critics  of  the  fairness  doctrine 
argue  that  broadcast  licenses  should 
be  treated  like  newspapers  for  first 
amendment  purposes.  But,  unlike 
newspapers,  broadcasters  are  granted 
a  license  to  use  a  scarce  public  re- 
source, the  electromagnetic  spectrum. 
And,  as  long  as  broadcasters  are  grant- 
ed exclusive  use  of  a  scarce  and  valua- 
ble resource.  Congress  can  and  should 
condition  the  grant  with  an  obligation 
to  serve  the  public  in  a  fair  and  bal- 
anced manner. 

Despite  rhetoric  to  the  contrary,  the 
fairness  doctrine  is  not  a  censorship 
doctrine.  It  does  not  allow  the  Govern- 
ment to  sit  in  Judgment  of  the  broad- 
caster's editorial  Judgment.  The  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission 
merely  Judges  whether  the  broadcast- 
er has  made  a  "reasonable  and  good- 
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faith"  effort  to  comply  with  the  doc- 
trine. Moreover,  the  CommlMlon  Is  not 
empowered  to  require  a  broadeaater  to 
cover  an  teue  or  apeclfk:  teue. 

The  falmeei  doctrine  only  requires 
broadcaaters  to  do  what  any  good 
broadeaater  would  do  anyway:  addre« 
Important  laauea  In  a  fair  and  Impar- 
tial manner. 

No.  the  falmeaa  doctrine  doec  not 
aerve  to  oenaor  broadcaatera.  It  does, 
however,  prevent  broadcaatera  from 
cenaorlnc  the  reat  of  u»— thoae  of  us 
who  dont  have  broadcaat  lloenaee. 

The  conatltutlonallty  of  the  falmeaa 
doctrine  waa  unanlmoualy  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Red  Lion 
tlfrrlaiffn  17  yeara  ago.  The  Court  held 
that  In  the  context  of  broadcaatlng. 
the  rlghta  of  the  viewing  and  llatenlng 
pubUe  are  paramount,  and  that  the 
falmeaa  doctrine  la  both  a  permlaalble 
and  effective  method  of  vindicating 
those  rights. 

The  Court  alao  noted  that  a  llcenae 
to  uae  the  public  alrwavee  la  a  privi- 
lege. It  la  not  for  the  peratmal  or  pri- 
vate uae  of  any  Individual  or  group  of 
indlvlduala.  Broadcaatera  do  not  own 
the  alrwavea.  the  American  people  do. 
Aa  the  Supreme  Cotul  atated  In  Red 
lAaa,  and  I  quote: 

The  flnt  amendment  oonfen  no  right  on 
UoenwM  to  prevent  othen  from  broedeaat- 
Ina  on  "their"  frequencies  and  no  risbt  to 
an  unoondtUonal  monopoly  of  a  Ksroe  re- 
■ouroe  which  the  Government  haa  denied 
otbefa  the  right  to  uae. 

Notwlthatandlng  the  rhetoric  of  the 
Pederal  Communlcatlona  Commlaalon. 
the  electromagnetic  apectrum  still  is  a 
scarce  public  reaouroe.  Although  there 
are  new  audio  and  video  aervlcea  avail- 
able to  the  American  public,  there  atlll 
are  many  more  applicants  for  radio 
and  televlalon  lloenaea  than  there  are 
available  frequendea.  And  a  basic 
tenet  of  eoonomka  la  that  whenever 
demand  exceeda  supply,  you  have  acar- 
dty. 

For  almost  60  years,  the  falmeaa 
doctrine  haa  aaaured  the  rlghta  of  the 
American  people  to  free  and  unfet- 
tered dlacuaalon  of  important  iaaues. 
Laat  year,  however,  the  D.C.  Court  of 
Appeala.  in  the  TRAC  decision,  indi- 
cated that  the  Congress  never  actually 
codified  the  falmeaa  doctrine,  and 
therefore,  the  Federal  Communlca- 
tlona Commlaalon  can  repeal  It  with- 
out congreaalonal  approval.  The  FCC. 
which  for  6  years  has  sought  to 
nuxllfy  or  eliminate  the  falmeaa  doc- 
trine, has  indicated  that  at  the  earliest 
poadble  opportunity  it  again  will 
launch  an  attack  on  the  doctrine. 

We  must  act  today  to  forestall  regu- 
latory repeal  of  this  seminal  doctrine. 
Democracy  tuma  on  a  fully  informed 
electorate.  Loaa  of  the  falmeaa  doc- 
trine would  cauae  the  loss  of  a  pre- 
doua  and  valuable  tool  of  democracy. 

I  urge  my  coUeaguea  to  cast  their 
vote  for  this  bill  and  to  oppose  aU 
weakening  amendmenta.  Let'a  estab- 


llah  once  and  for  all  that  we  aupport 
balanced  and  fair  broadcaatlng. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myaelf  auch  time  aa  I  may  con- 
atmie. 

(Mr.  RINALDO  aaked  and  waa  given 
permlaalon  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RINALEK}.  Mr.  Chahman,  as 
stated.  HJt  1934  provides  for  the  fair 
reporting  by  broadcasters  on  contro- 
versial Issues  of  public  importance. 

Consideration  of  H.R.  1934  today 
provides  the  first  opportunity  for  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  Ed  Maucst, 
the  new  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Telecommunlcatlona  and  Fi- 
nance to  bring  a  auboommlttee  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  Houae  of  Repreaenta- 
tives.  I  look  forward  to  many  such  ini- 
tlatlvea  under  the  leaderahlp  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maaaachuaetts. 

The  falmeaa  doctrine  haa  been  a  reg- 
ulation of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  for  over  25  years.  It 
has  been  challenged,  studied,  threat- 
ened, and  bantered  about  for  the  last 
several  years. 

Over  the  last  2  years  the  FCC  haa 
undertaken  an  effort  to  repeal  the 
falmeaa  doctrine.  That  effort  has 
aparked  the  current  debate.  The  legis- 
lation before  us  today  is  Intended  to 
settle  the  debate  by  codifying  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  into  our  communications 
laws. 

It  is  Important  to  note,  however, 
that  the  debate  is  not  simply  a  legisla- 
tive issue;  the  doctrine  is  currently 
subject  to  court  challenge  and,  quite 
frankly,  it  will  be  aettled  in  the  court. 
I  believe  by  codifying  the  doctrine  It 
actually  aaalsts  the  courts  In  ruling  on 
the  doctrine's  constitutionality. 

I  understand  that  the  communica- 
tions laws  place  special  duties  and 
privileges  with  broadcasters.  This 
unique  treatment  arises  from  the  right 
to  broadcast  given  by  the  Government 
to  a  chosen  few. 

The  broadcaster  accepts  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  community  when  he  re- 
ceives his  license.  Broadcasters  are 
obliged  and  licensed  to  serve  their 
commimlties.  Fair  and  complete  news 
is  Inherent  in  such  public  service.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  we  must  resort  to 
any  form  of  Government  requirements 
for  enforcing  that  obligation. 

But  I  also  acknowledge  that  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  is  not  an  overly  burden- 
some restriction  imposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  presently  administered 
under  the  current  state  of  technology 
and  the  market. 

The  doctrine  does  veat  broad  editori- 
al responsibility  with  the  broadcaster, 
with  appropriate  deference  given  to 
the  good  faith  and  reasonable  Judg- 
ment of  licensees.  Only  a  handful  of 
complaints  are  actually  proceaaed  by 


the  Government.  Under  current  dr- 
cumatances.  it  Is  not  an  Intrusive  pro- 
gram of  Government  censorship  or 
control. 

Technology  has  brought  us  all  sorts 
of  alternative  electronic  means  to 
reach  the  public.  But  at  this  time  al- 
ternative sources  simply  do  not  perme- 
ate the  electronic  horizon  sufficiently 
for  us  to  conclude  at  this  moment  that 
would-be  broadcasters  have  adequate 
opportunities  to  reach  the  public 
through  these  budding  technologies. 

Not  only  is  technology  changing,  but 
so  is  the  broadcast  industry.  I  consid- 
ered offering  an  amendment  in  the 
markup  of  HJt.  1934  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Telecommunications  and  Fi- 
nance to  exempt  radio  from  this  bill 
because  radio  marketplace  is  so  differ- 
ent than  television.  Such  an  amend- 
ment lacked  support  at  that  time. 
However.  I  remain  concerned,  and  I 
am  pleaaed  to  aupport  my  colleague 
from  New  York.  Mr.  Gkssm.  in  his 
amendment  to  exempt  radio. 

One  other  Issue  concerns  me  and 
that  is  the  references  In  the  commit- 
tee report  to  the  falmess  doctrine  ap- 
plication to  cable  providers  not  now 
covered.  I  do  not  recall  one  single  men- 
tion of  a  falmess  doctrine  for  cable 
during  our  hearing  or  markups. 

My  understanding  is  that  H.R.  1934 
merely  codifies  the  existing  falmess 
doctrine  regulation  for  the  time  being 
and  that  is  all.  Any  other  notions  of 
how  It  ought  to  be  expanded  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  H.R.  1934  as  I  un- 
derstand it. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Coixihs]. 

Un.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  H.R.  1934,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  important  legislation. 

I  want  to  commend  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  the  chairman  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
Mr.  DnfGKLL,  and  the  Telecommunica- 
tions Subcommittee,  Mr.  Markkt.  for 
bringing  this  issue  to  the  floor,  in  an 
effort  to  reverse  the  irresponsible  deci- 
sions made  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  to  drop  the  fair- 
ness doctrine. 

If  any  Member  has  the  slightest 
doubt  why  the  falmess  doctrine 
should  be  codified,  they  should  look  at 
last  Monday's  Washington  Post  which 
describes  the  demise  of  a  long-stand- 
ing public  affairs  program  right  here 
in  Washington. 

Like  most  public  affairs  programs. 
"Panorama"  was  a  victim  of  low  rat- 
ings. But  if  ratings  were  the  sole  crite- 
rion, this  program  would  have  disap- 
peared long  ago.  Instead,  it  survived 
for  20  yeara  because  the  FCC  used  to 


require  broadcasters  to  devote  a  por- 
tion of  their  stations'  air  time  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  Issues  in  the  public  interest. 

Today,  that  requirement  is  gone.  It 
fell  victim  to  the  FCC's  deregulation 
of  the  broadcasting  Industry. 

This  has  meant  one  thing— the  ex- 
change of  vital  public  information  on 
the  Nation's  airwaves  has  been  sacri- 
fled  to  "cutthroat"  competition  be- 
tween broadcasters  to  get  more  and 
more  ad  revenues. 

The  need  for,  and  the  fate  of,  the 
falmess  doctrine  is  tied  closely  to  what 
has  happened  with  this  public  affairs 
requirement. 

Simply  stated,  the  doctrine  requires 
broadcasters  to  provide  an  opportiml- 
ty  for  discussion  of  conflicting  view- 
points on  issues  of  public  concern.  It 
does  not,  however,  dictate  what  specif- 
ic Issues  a  broadcaster  must  cover. 

Since  1959,  Congress  has  reaffirmed 
its  strong  support  for  this  doctrine. 
And.  until  recently,  the  FCC  moni- 
tored the  activities  of  broadcasters  to 
ensure  "reasonable  and  good  faith" 
compliance  with  the  doctrine. 

In  its  unrestrained  zeal  to  deregulate 
the  Industry,  the  current  Commission 
has  first  challenged,  then  argued 
against,  and.  finally,  tried  to  destroy 
the  doctrine.  Worse,  a  Federal  appeals 
court  has  recently  endorsed  the  FCC's 
actions. 

Contrary  to  the  Commission's  views, 
there  is  a  defined  segment  of  the 
broadcasting  spectrum  that  the  public 
Is  "tuned  into."  Unless  broadcasters 
are  required  to  present  differing  views 
on  controversial  issues,  the  public  will 
be  deprived  of  a  critical  exchange  of 
Information.  Someone  said  earlier 
today  that  one  need  only  turn  the  dial 
If  he  dlsi^pears  with  what  is  being 
said  regarding  an  issue.  Well  even  if 
every  home  in  this  Nation  had  cable, 
the  public  is  not  going  to  turn  the  dial 
to  find  an  obscure  cable  station  to 
listen  to  such  a  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  come  to 
tell  the  FCC,  it  should  have  learned  by 
now  that  deregulation  does  not  work. 
And,  even  If  you  disagree.  Congress 
has  established  a  legal  mandate  which 
you  are  obligated  to  follow. 

In  view  of  the  Commission's  actions, 
and  the  recent  Federal  appeals  court 
decision,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port passage  of  HJt.  1934  as  reported 
by  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrleld  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ldtt],  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  full 
committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce,  the  sponsor 
of  H.R.  1934,  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  codify  the  fairness  doctrine. 


The  falmeaa  doctrine  Is  now  a  Federal 
communications  commission  regula- 
tion, but  its  future  is  in  doubt.  M«.nng 
this  regulation  a  permanent  feature  of 
our  communications  law  will  help  so- 
lidify our  commitment  to  the  falmess 
doctrine  and  its  purpose. 

That  purpose  Is  to  require  broadcast- 
ers to  air  controversial  issue  of  impor- 
tance to  their  communities.  When 
such  controversies  are  aired,  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  also  requires  the  broad- 
casters to  fairly  report  all  points  of 
view.  This  permits  the  viewer  and  lis- 
teners to  obtain  a  full  portrayal  of 
these  controversies. 

I  would  object  to  H.R.  1934  if  the 
falmess  doctrine  was  not  so  mild.  I  be- 
lieve it  imposes  a  de  minimis  burden 
on  broadcasters  and,  at  the  same  time, 
provides  an  important  benefit  to  the 
viewing  and  listening  public. 

The  fairness  doctrine  blimts  the 
dominance  of  the  broadcast  licensees 
over  their  competitors  in  the  newspa- 
per, satellite,  and  cable  fields.  These 
alternative  electronic  media  efforts  to 
reach  the  public  are  overshadowed  by 
traditional  broadcast  methods. 

Broadcasters  are  afforded  the  privi- 
lege of  broadcasting.  With  that  privi- 
lege comes  the  duty  to  broadcast  in 
the  public  interest.  Part  of  that  public 
interest  obligation  is  a  commitment  to 
the  very  principles  that  form  the  fair- 
ness doctrine.  Those  who  do  broadcast 
assume  a  commitment  to  balanced  cov- 
erage of  controversial  issues. 

Without  the  fairness  doctrine,  some 
stations  might  be  tempted  to  air  Just 
one  side  of  a  controversial  issue.  This 
danger  is  highlighted  by  the  inability 
of  those  on  the  other  side  of  an  issue 
to  respond  by  broadcasting  their  side. 

The  report  accompanying  H.R.  1934 
discusses  at  great  length  changing  the 
m>pllcatlon  of  the  falmess  doctrine  to 
cable  providers.  This  was  never  dis- 
cussed during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings or  markups,  and  I  am  always 
somewhat  leery  about  these  kinds  of 
statements  absent  any  Investigation  of 
the  matter. 

We  clearly  Intended  to  impose  the 
fairness  doctrine  only  as  that  rule  is 
interpreted  today— no  more  and  no 
less.  I  believe  that  was,  and  remains, 
our  view  of  H  Jl.  1934. 

In  a  perfect  world,  the  falmess  doc- 
trine should  not  be.  But  the  pervasive- 
ness and  the  power  of  the  broadcast 
media  in  the  oirrent  setting  Justifies 
this  minimal  assurance  of  fair  play. 
For  these  reasons,  I  support  the  codifi- 
cation of  the  falmess  doctrine  and 
urge  the  adoption  of  H.R.  1934. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Eckaht]. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  shielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Iifassachusetts  [Mr.  Market],  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Lmr], 


and  the  gentleman  from  Mirtiig«« 
[Mr.  DmoBx]  deserve  the  kudoa  of 
this  committee. 

The  fairness  doctrine  is  something 
that  Is  important  to  the  living,  breath- 
big  hope  of  the  practice  of  democracy 
In  a  republic. 

The  fairness  doctrine  requires 
simply  that:  falmess.  It  simply  means 
that  a  broadcaster's  obligation  as  origi- 
nally enshrined  in  the  law  50  yeara 
ago  is  to  broadcast  In  the  public  inter- 
est. 

In  so  doing,  they  cover  issues  of  Im* 
portance;  and  In  covering  those  issues, 
they  do  so  fairly. 

We  are  going  to  hear  stories  about 
radio  ought  to  be  exempted  because  of 
competition,  but  the  simple  fact  is 
that,  as  we  heard  in  adequate  testimo- 
ny from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Communications,  and  information 
from  our  own  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  that  radio  is  stlU  a  very 
scarce  commodity. 

In  fact,  it  is  a  finite  national  re- 
source that  must  be  managed  effi- 
ciently. 
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As  we  think  and  talk  about  deregula- 
tion, let  us  not  make  sure  that  deregu- 
lation applies  In  a  way  that  allows 
only  those  who  have  access  to  the 
media  to  own  the  media.  If  we  fail  to 
extend  the  fairness  doctrine  to  radio, 
candidates  would  lose  the  right  to 
reply,  parties  out  of  power  would  not 
be  able  to  respond,  radio  stations 
could  allow  supporters  of  one  candi- 
date to  dominate  the  news,  and  local 
and  State  ballot  issues  could  no  longer 
be  covered. 

Remember  that  we  are  not  regulat- 
ing or  legislating  only  for  large  mar- 
kets. In  fact,  in  the  smaller  commiml- 
ties of  America  it  is  radio  which  pro- 
vides almost  exduslvely  the  most  im- 
portant sources  of  news  for  individuals 
in  those  communities. 

Enshrining  in  law  the  status  of  the 
falmess  doctrine  will  mean  that  we 
will  restore  some  sanity  to  a  series  of 
FCC  decisions  that  were  turned  on 
their  head  by  its  previous  Chairman. 

It  means  that  we  would  guarantee 
for  all  who  wish  to  participate  in  the 
political  process  the  right  to  have 
access  to  it. 

Passage  of  the  bill  and  defeat  of  the 
Green  amendment  will  give  us  a  com- 
munications system  of  which  we  can 
all  be  proud. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  TaukxI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Tauks]  Is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Idr.  Cobli]. 

Mr.  COBLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrleldlng. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  muat  riae  In  oppoal- 
Um  to  HJl.  19S4.  the  Falrnev  In 
BrtMMlcaatins  Act.  I  do  so  with  the 
utmoat  reqwet  for  many  of  my  dlatln- 
C\iiah«d  oolleacuea  who  support  this 
mcamrr  In  good  faith  and  with  the 
beat  of  intentions. 

I  muat  say  at  the  outset  that  It  may 
seem  dlfflcult-on  the  surface— to 
oppoae  any  measure  which  ostensibly 
nromotes  fairness,  but  I  believe  that  In 
the  case  of  HJl.  1934.  the  true  sub- 
stance of  this  Mil  reqiilres  us  to  look 
beyond  a  very  tempilns  title. 

In  the  abstract,  "falniess"  is  lauda- 
ble. In  the  reality  of  an  often  expand- 
ing regulatory  atmosphere,  a  govern- 
mental determination  of  "fairness" 
will  consistently  fall  short  and  fall  to 
serve  faithfully  the  public  Interest. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  fairness  doctrine 
interjects  the  Government  into  the 
process  of  Journalism.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  is  placed 
in  the  role  of  determining  reasonable- 
ness of  programming  content.  Having 
observed  the  working  of  both  Journal- 
ists and  the  Oovemment  regulators, 
ftnd  with  a  belief  in  the  first  amend- 
ment. I  would  opt  for  enhanced  Jour- 
nalistic freedom  over  Oovemment  con- 
troL 

When  the  first  admendment  was 
adopted,  it  was  based  on  the  idea  that 
vigorous,  robust  speech  stimulates 
debate  and  ultimately  seeks  the  truth. 
Government  monitoring  and  adjudica- 
tion of  this  impOTtant  process  cannot 
achieve  this  purpose. 

Originally,  the  fairness  doctrine  was 
Justified  on  the  basis  of  scarcity  on  the 
broadcast  spectrum.  Today,  there  is  no 
shortage  of  broadcast  stations.  In  fact, 
there  has  been  a  400-percent  increase 
in  stations  since  the  doctrine  was  put 
in  place  in  1949.  Moreover,  new  tech- 
nology has  assured  us  of  access  to  a 
wide  variety  of  effective  types  of  elec- 
tronic communications. 

I'm  also  concerned  about  the  very 
persuasive  argument  that  the  fairness 
doctrine  poses  a  genuine  burden  to 
broadcasters  in  terms  of  legal  costs  of 
compliance.  This  Is  especially  true  for 
smaller  stations.  These  costs  may  arise 
in  connection  with  defending  a  specific 
complaint  or  during  the  license  renew- 
al process. 

There  is.  in  addition,  the  less  tangi- 
ble burden  upon  broadcasters  of  re- 
quiring compliance  with  understand- 
ing the  "proper"  Interpretations  of  the 
doctrine.  That  very  reasonable  lack  of 
understanding,  coupling  with  the  fear 
of  legal  coats,  together  have  a  chilling 
effect  on  the  free  speech  we  cherish. 

Let  us  not  give  way  to  this  tempting, 
misnamed  bill  which  is  attractively 
wrapped  in  a  package,  tied  with  a  bow 
and  ribbon  and  labeled  "fairness."  it 
becomes  motherhood  and  flag  and 
apple  pie,  where  we  are  placed  in  a  po- 
sition if  we  oppoae  it  we  are  perceived 
as  one  who  opposes  fairness  and  this 
conclusion  is  ludicrous.  Let  us  cast  a 
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vote  today  to  protect  the  people  from 
government.  The  first  amendment  re- 
quires nothing  less. 
I  ^hM^k  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  TAUKE.  B«r.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4Vi  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  CoATSl. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposlUon  to  HJl.  1934.  While  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  Member  in 
this  legislative  body  who  is  opposed  to 
the  intent  of  this  fairness  doctrine,  I 
think  we  ought  to  look  at  several  con- 
cerns regarding  this  legislation  before 
we  decide  to  vote  for  it.  We  need  to  ex- 
amine the  constitutionality  of  the  fair- 
ness doctrine,  examine  whether  it  has 
achieved  Its  intended  goals,  and  exam- 
ine the  validity  of  the  arguments  for 
codifying  the  doctrine  at  this  particu- 
lar time. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  constitution- 
al argument.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
fairness  doctrine  contradicts  Impor- 
tant constitutional  principles  by  re- 
stricting Journalistic  freedoms  of 
broadcasters. 

Certainly  we  all  expect  broadcasters 
to  cover  controversial  Issues  and  to  be 
fair  In  their  reporting  of  the  news.  But 
I  do  not  believe  we  want  these  things 
to  occur  as  the  Government  sees  it. 
This  bill  is  more  than  simply  a  codifi- 
cation of  the  fairness  doctrine.  It  is 
symbolic  of  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  the  power  to  tell  broad- 
casters what  to  program,  when  to  pro- 
gram it  and  how  views  should  be  pre- 
sented. 

Second,  I  question  whether  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  has  achieved  its  Intended 
goals.  In  fact,  a  compelling  case  can  be 
made  that  Just  the  opposite  has  oc- 
c\«Ted.  Many  broadcasters  tell  me 
that  they  shy  away  from  controversial 
topics,  despite  the  public's  need  to  be 
fully  informed,  for  their  fear  of  un- 
founded challenges  under  the  fairness 
doctrine. 

It  has  been  noted  here  today  that 
the  fairness  doctrine  was  implemented 
to  assure  that  controversial  issues 
were  covered  by  broadcasters  using  a 
public  resource,  the  air  waves,  by 
virtue  of  their  Federal  license.  This 
was  Justified,  it  is  said,  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  the  licenses.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  rationale  is  outdated.  With  the 
advent  of  cable  systems,  video  cassette 
recorders,  low-powered  television  sta- 
tions, multichannel  multipoint  distri- 
bution services  and  satellite  master  an- 
tenna systems,  the  scarcity  rationale 
brealu  down.  In  fact,  today  there  are 
more  than  10.000  radio  and  television 
broadcasting  sUtions.  7.300  cable  sys- 
tems are  available  to  roughly  80  per- 
cent of  all  television  households;  over 
96  percent  of  U.S.  television  house- 
holds now  receive  5  or  more  TV  signals 
and  71  percent  receive  9  or  more  sig- 
nals. But  there  are  less  than  1,700 
daily  newspapers  nationwide.  Yet  the 
bill  before  us  would  regulate  a  no 
longer  scarce  resource,  broadcasting. 


and  exclude  the  much  more  limited 
newspaper  publishers  from  the  effects 
of  the  law. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish  here  today  is  an 
assurance  that  fairness  and  the  right 
to  respond  is  preserved  so  that  differ- 
ing views  can  be  aired.  It  would  seem 
that  that  is  at  least  partially  why  we 
have  a  licensing  process  to  protect  the 
public  interest.  When  there  is  a  rell- 
censlng  procediire,  fairness  is  a  factor 
that  the  FCC  has  to  take  into  consid- 
eration. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  validity 
of  the  argument  for  codifying  the  doc- 
trine. I  have  trouble  understanding 
the  necessity  for  moving  forward  on 
the  legislation  at  this  time. 

Just  last  year  the  Congress  adopted 
as  part  of  the  continuing  resolution  a 
requirement  that  the  FCC  report  to 
Congress  by  September  30.  1987,  on 
less  intrusive  alternatives  to  adminis- 
tering and  enforcing  the  fairness  doc- 
trine that  is  persently  applicable. 

The  FCC  Is  now  undertaking  that 
study  and  by  virtue  of  this  legislation 
it  is  evident  that  the  House  has  no  in- 
tention of  waiting  for  the  results  of 
the  study.  To  me  this  is  a  waste  of 
money  and  resources  as  well  as  a 
missed  opportunity  to  Improve  on  the 
current  doctrine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  nimiber  of  valid 
reasons  are  present  to  reject  the  argu- 
ment that  Government  should  dictate 
the  presentation  of  news  and  views. 
Members  should  seriously  weigh  these 
objections  in  deciding  how  they  will 
vote  on  this  particular  issue. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
for  yielding  me  this  time  and  for  his 
leadership  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  KoLBKl. 

Bfr.  KOLBE.  Bfr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  yielding. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  leadership  which  he  has  given 
in  calling  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
some  arguments  that  I  think  need  to 
be  heard  and  thought  about  as  we  vote 
on  a  very  Important  issue  today. 

The  simple  fact  is,  the  fairness  doc- 
trine today  in  1987  is  not  needed.  It  is 
really  an  anachronism.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  doctrine  first  adopted  In  1949. 
Think  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  communications 
media  between  1949  and  today. 

In  1949,  there  were  2,600  radio  sta- 
tions, and  51  television  stations. 
Today.  1988  we  have  more  than  10,000 
radio  stations,  more  than  13.000  televi- 
sion sUtions.  and  7.300  cable  systems 
not  even  heard  about  In  those  days.  1.6 
million  satellite  dishes  and,  of  course. 
VCR's  that  nobody  even  thought 
about  in  those  days.  In  the  electronic 
area,  the  markplace  seems  to  be  work- 
ing.   Interestingly    enough,    contrast 


this  with  newspv^rs  which  have  con- 
tinued to  decline  steadily  through  the 
years.  Seventeen  hundred  daily  news- 
papers exist  today  and  many  very 
large  cities  of  the  United  States  now 
have  only  one  newspm^er  that  pub- 
lishes in  that  dty.  But  no  one  is  sug- 
gesting that  we  should  use  a  fabmess 
doctrine  for  the  print  media.  The 
point  is  it  simply  Is  not  needed  here. 

I  think  the  Wall  Street  Journal  said 
it  very  well  not  too  long  ago  when,  in 
an  editorial,  they  said: 

Support  for  the  fairness  doctrine  Is  sup- 
port (or  a  government's  deddlns  what  the 
public  should  be  watching  or  hearing. 

We  do  not  need  government  to 
decide  what  the  public  should  be 
watching.  When  in  doubt,  it  seems  to 
me  Congress  should  always  come  down 
on  the  side  of  not  intruding,  not  in- 
truding in  the  marketplace.  And  when 
It  comes  to  the  first  amendment  rights 
that  we  all  enjoy,  then  certainly  Con- 
gress should  especially  not  be  intrud- 
ing. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  has 
been  referred  to  here  today,  the  Red 
Lion  case  of  17  years  ago,  one  wonders 
today  how  the  Supreme  Court  would 
be  ruling  given  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  electronic 
media. 

I  note  with  Interest  that  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  said  a  few  years  ago, 
and  I  quote  very  briefly  from  that: 

The  broadcast  frequencies  are  scarce,  but 
it  Is  unclear  why  that  fact  Justifies  content 
regulation  of  broadcasting  In  a  way  that 
would  be  Intolerable  if  applied  to  the  edito- 
rial processes  of  the  print  media. 

Whatever  Congress— or  whatever 
the  Supreme  Com!  or  other  courts 
have  said,  it  is  this  body,  the  Congress, 
which  has  the  ability  to  change  public 
policy.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  us  today 
to  defeat  this  ill-conceived  and  danger- 
ous codification  of  a  rule  that  has  out- 
lived its  usefulness  and  which  in  law 
can  only  play  mischief  with  a  far  more 
important  right  of  all  Americans,  that 
of  a  free  andunfettered  press. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  too  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill.  In  a  free  society  one 
of  the  problems  is  that  liberty  and 
fairness  sometimes  come  into  conflict. 
What  our  constitutional  system  has 
been  all  about  and  what  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  all  about 
was  that  liberty  should  always  super- 
cede fairness. 

This  is  an  issue  where  we  have  to 
make  that  choice  and  I  would  hope,  I 
would  hope  that  today  this  Congress 
would  stand  on  the  side  of  liberty. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MARKET.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  both  sides  have  remain- 
ing? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Tauki]  has  ZVt  min- 
utes remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mabkky]  has 
20  minutes  remaining. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Taitkx]  still  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  issue  is  in  reality 
a  first  amendment  issue.  The  first 
amendment.  Just  to  refresh  your 
memory,  says  that  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press. 

The  Supreme  Coiut  has  interpreted 
that  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  suggest  that  the  central  purpose  of 
the  first  amendment  is  to  achieve,  and 
I  quote,  "Uninhibited,  robust,  and 
wide  open  debate,"  including,  "vehe- 
ment, caustic  and  sometimes  sliarp 
attack  on  government  and  public  offi- 
cers." 

In  my  view  it  is  absolutely  contrary 
to  the  intention  of  the  first  amend- 
ment for  us  to  make  a  law  which  in- 
tends in  some  way  to  control  or  inhibit 
freedom  of  expression. 

In  1791  when  the  first  amendment 
was  adopted,  there  were  very  few 
forms  of  communication  in  this  coun- 
try. We  did  not  have  the  electronic 
media.  AU  we  had  were  the  written 
words  of  the  newspapers. 

So  obviously  the  Founding  Fathers 
did  not  include  the  electronic  media 
but  they  did  include  the  press.  It 
seems  to  me  the  same  arguments 
which  were  used  to  free  the  press 
ought  to  be  used  to  free  the  electronic 
media. 

Those  who  want  to  set  a  different 
standard  for  the  electronic  media 
assert  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  elec- 
tronic media  outlets. 

First,  I  note  that  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers apparently  were  not  concerned 
about  scarcity. 
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When  they  adopted  the  first  amend- 
ment, there  were  only  eight  dally 
newspi^Ters  in  the  country. 

All  of  them  were  highly  partisan, 
and  some  of  them  were  apparently  not 
very  responsible,  but  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers said  liberty  is  more  important 
than  fairness,  so  they  adopted  the 
first  amendment. 

Today  the  scarcity  notion,  it  seems 
to  me,  has  little  validity,  not  only  be- 
cause it  should  not  overrule  our  desire 
for  liberty  but  also  because  the  elec- 
tromagnetic spectrum  is  no  longer 
scarce.  We  have  had  adequate  testimo- 
ny that  we  can  add  additional  broad- 
cast outlets  beyond  what  we  have 
today.  But  we  already  have  10,000 
radio  sUtions  in  the  country.  1,300  TV 
sUtions.  7,300  cable  systems,  1,600,000 
satellite  dishes,  and  a  very  high  pene- 
tration of  video  cassette  recorders.  We 
otUy  have,  in  contrast.  1,700  dally 
newspapers  in  the  country. 


So  scarcity  certainly  does  not  exist 
among  the  electronic  media  and 
should  not  be  used  as  a  rationale  for 
controlling  the  electronic  media. 

The  administration  has  taken  a 
strong  position  in  opposition  to  the 
fairness  doctrine,  and  it  is  a  position 
that  is  well  foimded.  The  administra- 
tion suggesU  that  the  fairness  doc- 
trine should  not  be  codified  because: 
First,  it  is  unnecessary,  especially  in 
light  of  the  dramatic  increase  in  the 
number  of  broadcast  Information 
sources  in  recent  years;  second,  it  does 
not  promote,  but  actually  inhibits,  the 
free  and  open  discussion  of  important 
and  controversial  issues;  and  third,  it 
may  violate  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

I  caution  my  colleagues,  as  we 
debate  this  issue,  to  remember  that 
the  fairness  doctrine  is  totally  sepa- 
rate from  the  equal  time  doctrine. 
Some  Members  have  come  to  me  and 
said,  "I  don't  want  my  opponent  to  get 
time  on  the  radio  without  me  having 
the  opportunity  to  have  time  on  the 
radio."  That  is  not  an  issue  in  the  fair- 
ness doctrine.  That  is  a  separate  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  is  whether  or  not  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  the  FCC  or  the  Govern- 
ment in  general  to  look  over  the  shoul- 
ders of  television  and  radio  Journalists 
and  tell  them  whether  or  not  they  are 
presenting  the  news  in  a  fair  and  equi- 
Uble  way.  That  is  not  the  proper  role 
for  Government,  and  I  oppose  this  bllL 

Mr.  MARKEJY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Toric  [Mr.  Schumxk]. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  1934.  the  Fairness 
in  Broadcasting  Act  of  1987. 

I  salute  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
ilix.  DnfGELL],  and  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Market],  for 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  supporter  of  this 
important  legislation  codlf  jrlng  the 
fairness  doctrine.  The  fairness  doc- 
trine underscores  the  fiuidamental 
public  trust  concept  on  which  the 
broadcast  industry  was  founded  and 
on  which  the  broadcast  industry  still 
exlsU.  It  provides  an  essential  means 
of  ensuring  that  broadcasters,  as  trust- 
ees of  the  public  airwaves,  serve  in  the 
public  interest.  The  doctrine  simply 
requires  that  broadcasters  afford  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  the  disctisslon 
of  conflicting  views  on  issues  of  public 
importance. 

This  mininni.1  requirement  that  is 
placed  on  broadcasters,  in  my  opinion, 
can  in  no  way  be  construed  as  a  form 
of  censorship  or  infringement  upon 
broadcasters'  first  amendment  rights. 
The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
hardly  a  shrinking  violet  when  it 
cmnes  to  defending  the  first  amend- 
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BMnt,  Is  In  fact  In  support  of  this  letls- 


Th«  doctrine  doss  not  Insinuate  the 
Government  Into  a  broadcaster*!  pro- 
grammmc  or  editorial  decisions.  The 
PMeral  Communicatloas  Commission, 
charged  with  enforcement  of  the  doc- 
trine. Is  not  empowered  to  require 
bniadeastas  to  cover  a  specific  Issue 
or  itre  response  time  to  a  particular 
person  or  group.  The  FCC  merely  en- 
sures that  where  a  broadcaster  airs 
vedflc  views,  those  with  opposing 
views  are  granted  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  respond.  Rather  than  limit 
free  speech.  I  would  argue  that  the 
fairness  doctrine  actually  enhances 
the  dtaeussion  of  issues,  and  that  If  the 
FVnmdlng  Fsthers  were  debating  this 
iHue,  they  would  come  out  on  the  side 
of  the  fairness  doctrine,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  limited 
number  of  tooadeasting  outlets. 

A  teoadcast  license,  created  and 
granted  at  no  cost  to  the  broadcaster 
by  the  Amir**^"  people,  is  conditioned 
CD  service  to  the  American  public.  The 
talmeas  doctrine  is  the  cornerstone  of 
that  public  Interest  obligation. 

Mr.  MARKKT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  a  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Stmas]. 

Mr.  8TNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
join  with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  ScHuiml.  in 
commending  the  genUeman  from 
M««^h«gMi  [Mr.  DimaLL].  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Maskbt]  for  their  excellent  work. 

I  had  some  prepared  remarks,  but  as 
I  listened  to  the  debate.  I  realised  that 
most  of  the  tnues  have  been  respond- 
ed to.  so  let  me  take  my  2  minutes  to 
^ifc  directly  to  the  8  million  or  more 
people  who  are  watching  this  on  C- 
SPAN  and  the  millions  or  more  who 
wHl  be  listening  on  radio  with  respect 
to  this  debate. 

What  this  debate  is  all  about,  ladles, 
and  gentlemen.  Is  the  fact  that  wher- 
ever you  live  In  this  country,  you  have 
the  opportunity,  where  a  broadcaster 
may  take  a  legitimate  position  on  an 
Issue,  the  same  opportunity  to  respond 
and  have  the  same  audience  that  that 
broadcaster  has  used  to  try  to  advance 
that  issue. 

Nothing  could  be  more  clear  than 
the  principles  of  our  country  that  the 
fairness  doctrine  is  trying  to  portray. 
and  that  Is  that  all  Americans  should 
have  equal  opportunity  to  access  the 
audiences  of  our  country.  For  those 
who  are  opposing  the  codification,  I 
think  the  question  we  have  to  ask 
them  Is:  Why?  We  have  seen  through 
the  process  of  the  fairness  doctrine 
that  only  one  time  in  the  50  years 
since  Its  Involvement  has  a  broadcast- 
er ever  had  his  license  removed.  It  has 
not  had  a  chilling  effect  on  allowing 
broadcasters  to  move  forward  on  con- 
troversial issues. 

What  It  does,  however,  is  to  ensure 
that  people  from  all  walks  of  life  and 


different  opportunities  will  have  equal 
access  to  those  same  airwaves,  and 
hopefully,  because  of  the  fairness  doc- 
trine, will  have  an  improved  debate 
and  fr«n  that  improved  debate  a 
better  resolvement  of  the  Issue. 
whether  It  be  local.  State,  or  Federal. 


TALKxm  poimm:  Wi 
Codification  of  the  fairness  doctrine 
does  not  violate  the  first  amendment 
It  is  a  legitimate  "time,  place,  and 
manner"  restriction.  Red  Lion  case 
■aid  broadcasters  are  trustees  of  the 
broadcast  frequency.  It's  their  duty  to 
present  balanced  coverage.  The  spec- 
trum they  broadcast  on  isn't  owned  by 
than,  it's  owned  by  the  public. 

It  won't  discourage  broadcasters 
from  airing  controversial  issues. 

In  over  50  years  only  once  has  a 
broadcaster  been  denied  a  license  re- 
newal for  fairness  doctrine  violations. 

The  free  market  won't  automatically 
ensure  coverage  of  controversial 
issues. 

Without  the  fairness  doctrine, 
broadcssters  might  not  be  wlUlng  to 
report  news  or  air  views  contrary  to 
their  economic  interests— the  parent 
company,  a  large  advertiser,  and  so 
forth.  Four  radio  stations  in  one  town 
doesn't  ensure  divergent  views  when 
the  subject  Is:  the  fairness  doctrine. 
some  copyright  Issues,  bans  on  alcohol 
advertising. 
There  is  stUl  a  scarcity  of  frequency. 
There  stlU  are  more  people  applying 
for  broadcast  licenses  than  there  Is 
spectrum  available. 

A  person  with  a  differing  viewpoint 
can  simply  start  up  their  own  maga- 
Eine  or  newspaper.  It's  not  that  simple 
for  a  radio  or  TV  sUtion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
request  all  speakers  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  Chair  and  not  refer  to 
the  television  audience. 

ISx.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire,  how  much  time  remains  on 
both  sides? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BCAaKsr]  has 
16  minutes  remaining  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rhiaux)] 
has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  I^lahdI. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  1934  as  it  hss  been  reported  to 
this  body  by  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee.  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation  and  regret 
that  this  Congress  lias  been  compelled 
to  codify  this  fundamental  tenant  of 
this  country's  broadcast  policy  in  re- 
sponse to  the  open  hostility  the  FCC 
has  exhibited  toward  the  fairness  doc- 
trine. 

H.R.  1934  clarifies  Congress'  en- 
dorsement of  the  fairness  doctrine 
which,  in  my  mind,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  restatement  of  basic  journalis- 
tic etlilcs.  I  subscribe  to  the  notion 


that  when  the  right  to  use  a  public  re- 
source—in  this  case  the  broadcast 
spectrum— is  granted  to  a  few,  the 
Oovemment  has  the  responsibility  to 
require  Uiose  select  few— the  broad- 
cast licensees— to  act  in  the  public's  in- 
terest and  adhere  to  those  basic  jour- 
nalistic ethics. 

The  broadcasters  argue  that  the 
fairness  doctrine  is  unduly  burden- 
some and  chills  their  first  amendment 
rights.  This  argument  totally  ignores 
the  fact  that  the  fairness  doctrine  pre- 
serves important  first  amendment 
rights  of  the  public  to  receive  informa- 
tion, opinions,  and  ideas  about  public 
controversies. 

Additionally.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  broadcasters'  opposition  to  this 
doctrine  is  predicated,  in  large  part, 
upon  a  misunderstanding  and  igno- 
rance— convenient  or  otherwise — of 
the  meaning  and  application  of  the 
fairness  doctrine. 

The  FCC  was  well  aware  that  broad- 
casters did  not  understand  the  fairness 
doctrine  and  In  the  1970'8  its  staff 
began  work  on  a  primer  which  was  de- 
signed to  clarify  the  doctrine.  But  in- 
stead of  releasing  this  primer  when  it 
was  completed  in  1981—6  years  ago— 
the  FCC  withheld  this  document  and 
allowed  broadcasters  to  continue  to 
operate  under  their  misconceptions 
and  fears  of  the  doctrine.  And  now  the 
FCC  wants  to  repeal  the  doctrine  it 
deliberately  allowed  the  public  to  be 
confused  about. 

Instead  of  repealing  the  fairness 
doctrine.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  which  codifies  the 
doctrine's  noble  purpose.  But  passage 
of  this  biU  is  not  enough.  When  the 
fairness  doctrine  tiecomes  the  law  of 
the  land.  Congress  must  make  sure 
that  the  FCC  takes  affirmative  action 
to  ensure  that  the  doctrine  is  under- 
stood and  adhered  to. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  BulstI. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  co- 
sponsor.  I  rise  to  express  my  unquali- 
fied support  for  the  legislation  before 
us  today,  which  would  codify  the  fair- 
ness doctrine.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Bfr.  DnfGXLLl  for  his  outstanding  and 
dedicated  leadership  on  this  issue,  and 
I  commend  also  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  MarkxtI  for  his 
leadership  on  tills  issue. 

The  fairness  doctrine  is  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  first  amend- 
ment rights  of  all  Americans.  Codify- 
ing the  fairness  doctrine  does  not 
impose  new  and  radical  obligations  on 
broadcasters.  The  fairness  doctrine 
simply  enforces  their  commitment  not 
to  impose  a  single  viewpoint  on  the 
American  public  by  requiring  them  to 


alr-confUctlng  views  on  issues  of  public 
importance. 

The  fairness  doctrine  has  enabled 
nonmedla  groups  to  challenge  the 
power  of  the  media  and  to  force  it  to 
be  responsive  to  community  wishes. 
Some  groups  of  concerned  citizens 
have  found  the  fairness  doctrine  an  in- 
dlspenslble  tool  in  their  fight  against 
pornography.  Joyce  Tuomy.  president 
of  MoraUty  in  Media  of  Massachusetts 
wrote.  "If  it  were  not  for  the  fahness 
doctrine  we  would  be  helpless  against 
pornographic  peddlers  for  a  profit." 

fLR.  1934  is  supported  by  a  diverse 
coalition  of  civic,  political,  business, 
labor,  consimier.  and  religious  groups. 
Included  in  the  list  of  supporters  of 
the  fairness  doctrine  are  E^agle  Forum. 
Aocuimcy  In  Media,  and  the  Conserva- 
tive Caucus.  These  Groups  all  under- 
stand that  the  fairness  doctrine  is  es- 
sential to  bring  the  fuU  range  of  opin- 
ion to  the  American  people. 

We  will  hear  some  argue  ttiat  the 
fairness   doctrine   is   unconstitutional 
and   that   broadcasters   ought   to   be 
treated  like  newspapers.  The  Supreme 
Court  rejected  this  argument  in  its 
1969  Red  Lion  case  when  it  ruled  that 
the  fairness  doctrine  vindicates  the 
paramount  first  amendment  right  of 
viewers  and  listeners  to  a  diversity  of 
opinion  on  issues  of  public  importance. 
During  our  subcommittee  hearings 
on  this  legislation,  we  had  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  PhyUis  Schlafly  reply 
to   the  contention  that  the  fairness 
doctrine  violates  the  first  amendment. 
She  noted.    'It  is  unacceptable  that 
the  first  amendment  right  to  speak  on 
radio  and  television  should  be  limited 
only  to  those  who  have  the  money  to 
buy  a  sUtlon."  She  added:  "•  •  •    in 
the  print  media,  we  have  other  alter- 
natives.  When   no   newspaper  would 
print  my  views  on  the  equal  rights 
amendment.     I     could     publish     the 
Schlafly  Report  at  a  modest  expense 
and  circulate  it  and  sell  it  myself.  On 
the  radio  and  television,  there  is  no 
way  I  could  speak  a  word  imless  some 
manager  Indulges  me  and  sells  me  the 
time  which  he  exercises  like  a  royal 
prerogative.  When  I  complained  to  the 
FCC  Chairman,  Btfark  Fowler,  about 
this  his  answer  to  me  was  'Phyllis,  go 
buy  a  radio  station.'  In  a  democracy 
that  is  not  a  satisfactory  answer." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  consider 
that  to  be  a  satisfactory  answer  either. 
Broadcasters  are  given  the  right  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  a  scarce  public  re- 
source. As  such  they  have  a  responsi- 
bUity  to  use  that  spectrum  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  strike  a 
blow  for  the  first  amendment  by 
adopting  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  engage  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee in  a  brief  colloquy. 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion of  the  dlsthigulshed  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  DnoxLLl: 

I  understand  that  in  your  view  it  is 
within  the  ambit  of  the  current  rules 
and  policies,  and  permitted  under  HJl. 
1934  for  the  Commission  to  I4>ply  the 
fairness  doctrine  to  cable  satellite  de- 
livered programming.  Am  I  correct 
that  you  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
HJl.  1934  by  itself  would  require  non- 
broadcast  services  delivered  by  satel- 
lite to  provide  coverage  of  local  and 
national  Inues? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  yield? 

Mr.  BlilLEY.  I  am  haiH>y  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINOEIX.  That  Is  correct.  How- 
ever. HJl.  1934  does  not  disturb  the 
authority  of  the  FCC  to  determine 
whether  and  to  what  extent  fairness 
doctrine  obligations  vply  to  cable  sat- 
ellite delivered  programming. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Do  I  further  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  views  that  noth- 
ing in  HJl.  1934.  by  operation  of  this 
statute  alone,  would  require  a  cable 
operator  to  produce  programming  lo- 
cally that  covers  issues  of  importance 
to  the  community? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  ISx.  Chairman,  if  my 
dear  friend  will  yield  again,  the  gentle- 
man is  again  correct.  Many  cable  oper- 
ators may  already  be  required  by  their 
franchises  to  produce  programming  of 
this  type  locally  and  if  they  do.  the 
fairness  doctrine  would  apply;  but 
H.R.  1934  does  not  itself  impose  any 
affirmative  programming  obligations 
on  cable  operators.  The  FCC  has  au- 
thority to  address  the  manner  in 
which  fairness  doctrine  obligations  are 
applied  to  local  cable  programming. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  clarifications. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  BCr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  itix.  Siattxrt]. 

a  1220 

Mr.  8LATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  support  H.R.  1934.  which  would 
codify  the  fairness  doctrine.  The  fair- 
ness doctrine  has  served  both  the 
American  public  and  the  American 
broadcast  industry  for  more  ttian  40 
years.  Critics  of  this  legislation  have 
relied  almost  solely  on  the  argument 
that  the  fairness  doctrine  has  a  chill- 
ing effect  on  the  first  amendment 
rights  of  broadcasters:  but  during  com- 
mittee hearings  on  this  legislation, 
little  or  no  evidence  was  presented  to 
support  this  argument.  In  fact,  in  the 
50-year  tiistory  of  the  fairness  doctrine 
there  has  only  been  one  broadcast  li- 
cense renewal  denied  because  of  the 
fairness  doctrine,  only  one  In  50  years, 
hardly  what  I  would  call  a  chilling 
effect. 

The  fairness  doctrine  merely  re- 
quires broadcasters  to  afford  reasona- 
ble opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
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confUettng  views  on  Issues  of  pubUe 
inumrtant.  Broadcasters  are  not  re- 
quired to  provide  equal  time  to  both 
sides.  They  are  merely  required  to  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  opportunity  for  both 
sides  to  be  heard.  This  is  a  very  minor 
burden  to  impose  oa  the  Nation's 
trustees  of  our  airways. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  having  this 
debate  today  because  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  is  at- 
tempting to  change  a  law  that  has 
served  our  country  for  more  than  40 
years.  An  issue  of  this  importance 
should  and  must  be  decided  by  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people 
of  this  democracy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned  that 
if  the  fairness  doctrine  is  repealed, 
broadcasters  could  use  the  public  air- 
ways as  their  private  tnilly  pulpit. 
They  could  every  day  pound  away  at 
their  point  of  view,  with  absolute, 
total  disregard  to  the  other  point  of 
view.  This  would  be  a  radical  depar- 
ture from  the  concept  of  fairness  that 
has  been  the  historic  practice  of  the 
broadcast  industry  in  this  country, 
and  we  should  not  permit  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  I  would 
observe  that  the  fairness  doctrine  has 
not  and  will  not  have  a  restricting 
effect  on  the  first  amendment  rights 
of  broadcasters  in  this  coimtry. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  restrict  in 
any  way  and  censor  the  broadcasters, 
as  some  have  suggested  in  this  coun- 
try, but  I  do  not  want  the  broadcasters 
to  censor  the  information  that  the 
American  public  gets  from  the  broad- 
casters in  this  country.  That  is  what  is 
at  stake  here. 

With  the  fairness  doctrine,  we  are 
merely  saying  tell  us  both  sides,  to  the 
best  of  your  ability,  give  us  a  reasona- 
ble opportunity  to  hear  both  sides. 

So  let  us  not  talk  about  censoring 
the  broadcasters,  but  let  us  not  repeal 
a  doctrine  that  has  prevented  the 
broadcasters  from  censoring  the  rest 
of  us.  That  is  what  is  at  stake  here. 
The  fairness  doctrine  provides  a  minor 
safeguard  and  one  that  we  should  all 
defend  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Mrs.  Boxxal. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity  to  state  my 
strong  support  for  H.R.  1934.  to  codify 
the  fairness  doctrine. 

Frankly.  I  cannot  understand  how 
anyone  could  vote  no. 

The  central  point  in  this  debate  Is 
that  the  airways  are  public  property. 
Because  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number 
of  stations  that  can  broadcast  at  any 
one  time  without  interfering  with  one 
another,  there  must  be  Government  li- 
censing in  order  for  the  Industry  to 
function  at  all. 

Therefore.  I  think  that  the  reasona- 
ble and  fair  conditions  on  these  11- 
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oaoMs  are  legitimate  and  they  protect 
the  pubUe  tniat. 

The  falmeei  doctrine  doee  not  oon- 
itltute  burdeniome  Oovemment  regu- 
lation. It  only  aays  that  It  is  the  ethi- 
cal and  profevlon  obligation  of  the 
broadcaaters  to  refrain  from  preeent- 
ing  Jiwt  one  side  of  important  public 


One  of  the  argument*  frequently 
heard  against  the  f  almaas  doctrine  Is 
that  It  takes  away  fbst  amendment 
rl^ti.  In  fact,  this  bill  would  ioereaae 
flzat  amendment  rights  by  expanding 
them  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
own  radio  or  television  stations.  In 
this  country,  it  would  be  terrible  if  the 
only  people  who  could  express  their 
views  would  be  those  who  could  afford 
to  own  radio  and  television  stations. 

If  this  fairness  doctrine  is  allowed  to 
lapse,  a  broadcaster  could  censor 
anyone  he  or  she  disagrees  with.  Is 
that  democracy?  I  say  no. 

Does  the  fairness  doctrine  foster 
tree  speech  and  democracy?  I  say  yes. 

If  you  believe  in  freedcnn  of  speech 
and  if  you  believe  in  providing  infor- 
matfcm  to  the  public  on  controversial 
issues  of  the  day.  support  this  bill,  be- 
cause an  informed  public  makes  for  a 
healthy  democracy.  Trust  the  Ameri- 
can people,  that  Is  what  it  really 
comes  down  to.  and  vote  "yes"  on  the 
fairness  doctrine. 

Mr.  MARKET.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
3field  S  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Swot]. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  is  something  that  has 
been  operating  for  38  years.  It  is  not 
aomethlng  new.  It  is  not  something 
untried.  It  is  not  a  doctrine  that  is  rad- 
ical and  has  a  great  deal  of  unintended 
consequences  that  we  will  leam  about 
if  we  pass  this  bilL  In  fact,  quite  the 
contrary.  If  we  fall  to  pass  this  bill, 
the  doctrine  of  unintended  conse- 
quences is  going  to  be  replete  In  the 
months  and  years  ahead. 

We  hear  that  the  fairness  doctrine 
bas  a  chilling  effect.  There  are  broad- 
casters all  over  this  country  who  edlto- 
rlallae  vigorously,  who  produce  docu- 
mentaries and  other  programming 
that  deal  with  controversial  issues  and 
do  so  in  a  very  straightforward  and  ag- 
gressive manner. 

I  have  three  stations  in  the  dty  of 
Seattle  Just  outside  of  my  district: 
while  each  handles  things  a  Uttle  dif- 
ferently from  the  other,  all  have  dem- 
onstrated records  over  many  years  of 
aggressively  pursuing  what  they  wish 
to  say  and  put  on  the  air  and  doing  so 
within  the  confines  of  the  fairness 
doctrine. 

There  are  some  stations  who  do  not. 
I  submit  to  you  that  the  station  which 
does  not  today  will  not  tomorrow  if 
there  is  no  fairness  doctrine,  because 
very  frankly,  it  is  troublesome.  To  deal 
with  controversy,  whether  you  have  a 
fairness  doctrine  or  not.  is  trouble- 
some. It  requires  some  courage  and 


the  station  that  has  management  that 
neither  wants  to  go  to  the  effort  or 
has  the  courage  to  deal  with  contro- 
versy in  its  community  is  not  going  to 
do  it  if  you  repeal  the  fairness  doc- 
trine. It  is  not  going  to  want  to  upset 
potential  advertisers.  It  is  not  going  to 
want  to  deal  with  the  mall  and  the 
phone  calls.  It  hides  today  perhaps 
behind  the  fairness  doctrine,  but  if  we 
remove  the  fairness  doctrine,  it  is  not 
going  to  march  forth  with  new-found 
courage.  It  Is  going  to  find  some  other 
reason  to  cower  in  the  back  rooms  and 
not  deal  with  those  controversial 
issues. 

The  broadcasters  who  are  willing  to 
deal  with  them  are  dealing  with  them 
today.  They  have  been  dealing  with 
them  for  the  past  40  years,  while  the 
fairness  doctrine  has  been  on  the  regu- 
latory books  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission. 

What  has  happened  is  the  court  says 
the  FCC  could  repeal  this  doctrine. 
Congress  thought  it  had  codified  it 
some  time  ago.  The  FCC  has  indicated 
that  it  will  repeal  it,  in  spite  of  repeat- 
ed "tgw*!*  from  this  body  and  from  the 
other  body  that  the  Congress  does  not 
want  this  provision  repealed,  and  that 
leaves  us,  unfortunately,  having  to 
take  action  to  give  specific  direction  to 
the  Fede/Al  Communications  Commis- 
sion, which  is  after  all  a  creature  of 
the  Congress,  as  to  the  policy  we  want 
them  to  pursue. 

This  simply  reaffirms  what  has 
worked  for  40  years,  a  policy  that  is 
working  today  and  a  policy  that  as- 
sures the  listeners  and  the  viewers  of 
America  that  controversy  will  be 
heard  on  the  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions of  America  and  that  it  will  be 
presented  fairly.  That  is  a  modest  pro- 
posal and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrleld  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  DowsTl. 

Mr.  DOWDT  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  explain  why  I  will 
be  voting  "present,"  because  of  what  I 
think  to  be  a  conflict  of  interest;  how- 
ever. I  do  feel  it  necessary  to  briefly 
express  my  concerns  as  a  citizen  of 
this  Nation  and  a  broadcaster. 

Our  liberty  depends  on  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  that  cannot  be  limited  without 
beins  lost. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  champions  of  our  first 
amendment  rights,  made  that  state- 
ment 200  years  ago.  How  Ironic  it 
seems,  that  we're  considering  legisla- 
tion which  goes  against  the  very 
thread  of  this  great  document,  espe- 
cially during  the  year  of  its  200th  an- 
niversary. 

In  the  next  few  minutes,  we  will  be 
asked  to  cast  our  votes  to  codify  the 
fairness  doctrine.  While  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  will  not  be  voting 
on  the  measure  because  of  a  conflict 
of  interest.  I  do  feel  it  necessary  to 


briefly  express  my  concema— as  a  clti- 
sen  of  this  Nation— rather  than  a 
broadcaster. 

I  know  that  this  doctrine  wlU  dis- 
courage the  discussion  of  controversial 
issues.  Those  issues  in  which  broad- 
casters feel  that  they  can  be  accused 
of  impartiality.  Rather  than  foster  dis- 
cussion, it  wlU  only  be  stymied. 

I  also  know  that  the  assertion  that 
scarcity  exists  in  the  electronic  media 
market  is  a  fallacy.  Over  the  past  20 
years  alone,  we've  seen  a  proliferation 
of  radio  and  TV  stations,  newspapers, 
magazines,  cable,  and  satellite  systems. 

I  also  know  that  its  unfair  to  impose 
certain  restrictions  on  electronic 
media  while  allowing  the  print  media 
to  continue  to  enjoy  its  protective 
status  under  first  amendment  rights. 
Which  brings  me  to  what  I  believe  is 
the  most  overriding  reason  for  my  con- 
cern. This  legislation  clearly  chal- 
langes  the  very  liberty  that  we  cele- 
brate this  year— first  amendmmt 
rights. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  remaining  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  OazDf]. 

Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  committee  members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  bringing 
this  issue  to  the  floor.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant issue,  and  obviously  it  ought  to  be 
decided  by  the  Congress  and  not  by 
the  bureaucracy.  But,  having  said 
that,  I  also  think  that  the  Congress 
should  decide  to  exempt  radio  from 
the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

The  fairness  doctrine  Is  a  limitation 
on  our  normal  actions  under  the  first 
amendment.  No  one  in  this  body 
thinks  that  we  could  pass  a  law  impos- 
ing the  fairness  doctrine  on  print 
media  or  that  any  State  could  pass 
such  a  law.  That  would  be  plainly  un- 
constitutional. 

The  different  treatment  of  the  elec- 
tronic media  has  been  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  only  because  of  the 
concept  of  scarcity,  and  the  Court 
made  that  clear  fairly  recently  In  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission 
versus  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
California.  That  was  in  1984. 

I  submit  that,  at  a  time  when  there 
are  10,000  radio  stations  in  the  United 
States,  as  opposed  to  only  1,600  daily 
newspapers,  and  even  fewer  TV  sta- 
tions, a  very  clear  case  can  be  made 
that  the  fairness  doctrine  and  its  limi- 
tation on  how  the  first  amendment  is 
applied  to  the  electronic  media  ought 
not  to  be  applied  to  radio.  There  Is 
broad  access  to  the  radio  waves 
throughout  this  country.  Many,  many 
views  are  heard.  You  can  hear  many 
different  voices,  different  views,  differ- 
ent sounds  on  your  radio. 

That  contrasts  to  TV,  where  the 
electronic  revolution  has  not  yet 
brought  that  multiplicity  of  voices  to 
everyone.   Maybe  TV  wUl   get  there 


some  day  with  cable  and  satellites  and 
VCR's.  but  I  think  that  it  Is  not  there 
today  and  that  the  committee  is  justi- 
fied in  proposing  to  continue  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  for  TV. 

But  when  there  are  10.000  radio  sU- 
tlons  in  this  country,  as  opposed  to 
only  1.600  dally  newspapers  and  even 
fewer  TV  stations.  I  do  not  see  why 
the  Congress  ought  to  be  imposing  the 
fairness  doctrine  on  the  radio  medliun 
anymore. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  for  us  to  say  that 
radio  outlets  are  sufficiently  numerous 
that  radio  has  graduated  to  full  first 
amendment  status,  and  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  our  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dm- 

GKLLl. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
members  of  the  committee,  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the 
groups  Inside  and  outside  of  the  Con- 
gress who  have  spoken  out  on  this 
issue.  The  debate  has  been  a  useful 
and  a  good  one. 

The  fairness  doctrine  dates  from  a 
long  time  back.  It  has  been  tested  in 
the  courta  and  found  constitutional. 
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It  is  supported  by  a  large  number  of 
groups  outside  the  Congress,  and  I 
know  of  no  one  save  the  broadcasters 
and  few  editorialists  in  the  press  who 
oppose  what  Ls  done  today. 

The  reason  that  the  Congress  is  ad- 
dressing this  question  is  that  the  FCC 
has  done  its  best,  in  spite  of  repeated 
instructions  from  the  Congress  that 
the  fairness  doctrine  was  important 
and  was  to  be  kept  in  place,  to  do  away 
with  the  fairness  doctrine. 

The  doctrine  is  supported  by  Catho- 
lics, Protestants,  and  Jews.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  labor.  It  is  supported  by  the 
American  Conservative  Union,  con- 
servative groups,  liberals  like  the 
ADA.  It  is  supported  by  the  AFL-CIO 
and  UAW.  It  is  supported  by  manage- 
ment, such  as  Mobil  and  General 
Motors.  It  is  supported  by  Phyllis 
Schlafly  and  Ralph  Nader.  There  is  no 
group  in  our  society  which  is  devoted 
to  community  action  in  any  of  its 
forms  which  does  other  than  actively 
support  the  fairness  doctrine. 

I  have  heard  the  comment  made 
that  it  impinges  upon  liberty.  That 
question  was  answered  beautifully  by 
the  former  Chairman  of  the  FCC. 
When  Phylllls  Schlafly  observed  that 
the  fairness  doctrine  is  important,  he 
said, 

00  out,  Phyllis,  and  buy  a  radio  station. 
That  Ls  hardly  that  way  that  free 

speech  is  enhanced  in  this  Nation. 

1  have  heard  the  comment  that 
there  are  lots  of  radio  stations,  we 
have  10.000  radio  stations.  Well,  we 
have  3,000  counties,  and  we  have  some 


19.000  municipalities.  We  also  have  240 
million  people  who  want  to  be  heard, 
and  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  contro- 
versial Issues. 

The  idea  behind  the  freedom  of 
speech  was  to  ensure  that  anybody 
who  wanted  to  be  heard  could  in  fact 
be  heard,  and  they  could  put  their 
soapbox  up  in  the  center  of  the  park 
and  be  heard.  If  they  wanted  to  pub- 
lish a  newspaper,  they  could  buy 
themselves  a  printing  press  and  go 
Into  business.  But  under  the  licensing 
provisions— and  there  is  a  certain 
poetry  in  the  numbering  of  this  bill.  It 
is  1934.  which  is  the  year  of  the  Com- 
mimications  Act,  which  was  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  1927  Radio  Act,  which 
was  not  passed  by  request  of  the  citi- 
zens, but  rather  the  request  of  the 
broadcasters,  because  under  this  stat- 
ute we  give  the  broadcasters  an  abso- 
lute federally  supported  and  sustained 
monopoly  which  denies  anybody  else 
the  right  to  broadcast  who  does  not 
have  a  license. 

Now  we  can  all  be  sympathetic  with 
the  broadcasters  in  their  desire  to 
avoid  controversial  Issues.  But  remem- 
ber, If  we  substitute  'liberty"  here  for 
protection  of  a  broad  public  right,  the 
persons  who  get  the  protection  will  be 
those  who  have  money  enough  to  buy 
a  radio  or  television  station,  and  these 
are  now  going  for  millions  or  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

If  we  want  there  to  be  a  diversity  of 
views  heard,  if  we  want  to  join  the  citi- 
zens' groups  in  protecting  the  rights  of 
our  people  to  be  heard,  then  we  should 
support  this  legislations  against  the 
attempts  of  the  FCC  to  repeal  the 
fairness  doctrine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  Members  of 
Congress  and  communications  experts 
believed  that  the  fairness  doctrine  has 
been  codified  in  the  1959  amendments 
to  the  Communications  Act.  Indeed, 
this  belief  prevented  the  FCC  from  re- 
pealing the  doctrine  administratively. 
However,  the  District  Court  of  Ap- 
peals—in its  September  1986  TRAC 
decision— held  that  the  doctrine  was 
not  a  statutory  mandate. 

H.R.  1934  unambiguously  codified 
the  doctrine,  thereby  restoring  the 
legal  situation  that  existed  prior  to 
September  1986.  The  bill  requires  that 
the  administration  and  application  of 
the  doctrine  shall  be  consistent  with 
current  rules  and  policies.  This  wlU 
protect  the  core  policies  which  have 
governed  the  application  of  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  from  any  administrative 
assault  by  the  current  FCC— but  it  is 
intended  to  permit  any  needed  admin- 
istrative reform  and  adjustmente  to 
meet  new  situations. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  several 
findings  which  address  the  constitu- 
tional questions  regarding  the  fairness 
doctrine. 

The  fairness  doctrine  has  already 
been  upheld  as  constitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  its  1969  Red  Lion 
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case.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  as 
long  as  there  were  substantially  more 
people  who  wanted  to  broadcast  than 
there  are  frequencies  to  allocate,  the 
fairness  doctrine  advanced  first 
amendment  values. 

Nothing  has  happened  since  then  to 
alter  this  fundamental  fact.  Indeed, 
the  number  of  comparative  renewal 
applications  pending  at  the  FCC  and 
the  prices  of  broadcast  properties— 
which  greatly  exceed  the  value  of  the 
phjrsical  asseta  Involved— strongly  indi- 
cate that  broadcast  scarcity  is  still 
present. 

The  fairness  doctrine  furthers  a  sub- 
stantial government  interest  by  allow- 
ing the  viewing  and  listening  public 
reasonable  opportunity  to  hear  views 
other  than  those  acceptable  to  broad- 
cast licensees.  Indeed,  a  broad  coali- 
tion of  organizations  from  the  left, 
right,  and  center  support  the  fairness 
doctrine  for  precisely  this  reason. 

H.R.  1934  has  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port with  over  70  cosponsors  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  follow  my  remarks  with  a  list  of  or- 
ganizations in  support  of  the  bill,  HJl. 
1934. 

The  list  includes  organizations  of 
Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews.  It  in- 
cludes management  and  labor.  It  in- 
cludes liberal,  conservative,  and 
middle-of-the-road  organizations.  It  in- 
cludes organizations  of  all  racial 
groups.  It  includes  consiuners  and  pro- 
ducers and  groups  from  all  walks  of 
life  and  all  areas  of  activity.  Their 
wisdom  and  wishes  should  be  heard. 
Vote  for  HJR.  1934: 

OHOun  Sttppoktoic  Lbgislatiom  To  CoDirr 
thxFaixhxss  DociBim 

Accuracy  In  Media. 

Action  for  Children's  TV. 

AFL-CIO. 

American  Baptist  Churches. 

American  CivU  Liberties  Union. 

American  Clothing  &  Textile  Workers' 
Union. 

American  Conservative  Union. 

American  FederaUon  of  State  County  and 
Municipal  Employees. 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

American  Lung  Association. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

AnU-Def  amation  League  of  B'nal  B'rtth. 

Black  Citizens  for  a  Fair  Media. 

Center  for  Science  In  the  Public  Interest. 

Center  for  Study  of  Responsive  Laws. 

Church  Women  United. 

Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ). 

Citizens  Communications  Center. 

Common  Cause. 

Commtmications  Workers  of  America. 

Conservative  Caucus. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

Consumers  Union. 

Department  for  Professional  Employees. 
AFL-CIO. 

Eagle  Forum. 

Environmental  Action. 

Environmental  Policy  Institute. 

Episcopal  Church-Office  of  Communica- 
tion. 

Friends  of  the  Earth. 

Fund  for  Renewable  Energy  and  the  Envi- 
ronment. 
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UBtaB. 
Itedlft  AOOMi  ^^oJscC 
MOkd  OO  CotpocstlOB. 
■fofmUty  in  Ifcdte  of 
MoUon  Pletura  AmdattoD  of 
NMIaud  rtttrltttnn  of  Arab  AmartcuM. 
HattoMd    COoaenrkUT*    PoUUeal    AcUon 


Mattonal  OouneO  of  Chuiehas-Coramunl- 


AaocUUon. 
of  Local  Cable  Pro- 


Nattooal  VMaraUon 


Natlaaal  LM«ua  of  CItiaa. 

National  Ortanlaatton  for  Women. 

Watlaaal  RlUa  AancteUon. 

Paopla  for  ttia  Amertoan  Way. 

Publle  Ctttan. 

Safe  Aiets7  Oommunleatlon  Council. 
landSona.  Inc. 
bCIub. 

UnMad  Anto  Workers. 

Unttad  Churcb  of  Chriat-Offlee  of  Com- 
nranloatlocM. 

United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers 
totamatiinnal 

Upjohn. 

UdS.  Catholic  Conference-Department  of 

Unkm  of  Oooeemed  Sdentlati. 

UA  Public  Interest  Research  Oroup. 

Mr.  ll40RRiSON  of  Connacicut  Mr.  Chair- 
iiwn,  I  am  qgpoaad  to  H.R.  1934.  ttw  b«  that 
woun  ooaRy  via  nanaaa  aocvwio. 

Ttw  fiimsaa  docWna  ii  an  aKoapMon  to  our 
usual  undaralandkiQ  of  Iha  Nrst  anandmant — 
ttw  amandnnafM  spaoiNcaNy  daaignad  to  pre- 
wsnl  tw  Qowammanl  Itam  ragulating  tha  con- 
lanl  of  anaach  or  ttta  nwdta  uniaaa  atoadulatv 


thara  wara  aavara  tochnotoglcal  hnita  on  the 
nunriMT  of  atadronic  madta  oiMMa.  TNa  acar- 
dty  of  madta  oulMs  «mm  sMaly  balavod  to 
poaa  a  Ihraat  to  wiawars'  abJMy  to  have 
to  a  broad  niiactiisn  of  viawa  on  in>- 


Itoaiawsr,  ttw  polanliai  problafna  that  may 
hava  baan  poaad  by  a  scardly  o(  madta  out- 
lata  hava  baan  dramaicaNy  raducad.  Wida- 
ipraad  avaJabiWy  and  uaa  of  cabia  daHvary 
ayatama  and  Iwma  aatoliito  rooaiwara  and  Iha 
dawalopnianl  of  hundrads  o(  indapandant  ata- 
ttona  hava  graaUy  axpandad  tt^>i  numba*  of 
voioaa  and  hnaQaa  to  which  ciliMna  hava 
aooaaa  front  tiiair  own  RvinQ  rooms.  We  now 
hava  far  mora  alaclronic  madta  oullats  than 
daiy  nawspapara  wkI  accsss  to  slacironic 
maifla  ia  incsaaaingly  avaMMa  to  paopla  wiah- 
in9  to  aiipraaa  Ihair  viaws  to  Ifw  pubic.  Tha 
argumani  that  scarcity  juatiflaa  tha  intmaive 
lavai  of  content  raquirad  t>y  tha  faimaaa  doc- 
Mna  la  no  ionQar  vaM. 

By  cionlrasl,  tha  trend  in  print  madta  ap- 
paars  to  ba  toward  less  putilic  access.  In  the 
paat.  MMduais  had  access  to  a  significant 
number  of  local  iiawn.isi>aii  and  taw  local 
atactronic  communicaMon  syatama.  Now  ttie 
oppoaHa  saemi  to  ba  tha  caaa.  Ttiia  is  in  part 
dua  to  tha  virtual  diaappaarance  of  aftarrwon 
nawapapars.  In  my  own  paraonal  axparianoa,  I 
often  find  it  mora  dMNcuN  to  gain  access  to 
Itw  print  madta  than  tl)a  broadcaal  madta  to 
ao^praaa  my  view. 

Of  coursa,  thara  ara  problams  of  bias  and 
Mill  rMpvci  10  Dom  pnni  ana  m6c- 


, nOWVWr,   W%  UUVI    __ 

I  pftonsrily  frofn  aoonofnic  bantafB  lo  <9w- 

say  or  maoM  ownann^i.  irsa  pruoiam  anvcn 
OOV)  Via  prvw  ana  aiacvursc  maoH.  i  mucn 
pralar  to  attack  thia  aouroa  of  biaa  in  tha 
madto  that  compiemiaaa  tirat  amandmant  prin- 
dplaa  by  addraaaing  tha  ooncanfraMon  of  aco- 
nomic  powar  in  tfia  madtai  ralhar  than  raguiat- 
ng  ooniani  mrougn  via  lavnaaa  uuchhw. 

I  command  to  my  ootaaguas  an  op-ad  arlt- 
cta  written  by  A.M.  Roaanlhal  that  appaarad  in 
tha  May  21,  1967.  adWon  of  the  Maw  Yortt 
Umaa.  Tha  Roaanthal  articta  foHowa: 

8aTB  THS  TV  OnATTB 

(By  AM.  Rosenthal) 

A  Xont  time  aco.  sonae  covemment  offl- 
daU  and  Conaiiesmen  had  an  Inspiration. 
Their  goal  was  to  make  sure  that  thia  bur- 
leonlnc  way  of  carrying  news  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  caUed  radio,  did  not  get  away 
from  government  control,  as  had  that  older 
way.  called  newspapers. 

They  hit  upon  a  form  of  regulation  that 
would  Insure  control.  And  their  inspiration 
was  to  call  this  particular  technique  the 
Faimees  Doctrine.  Who  can  argue  with 
Fairness? 

That  inspiration  for  60  years  has  been 
used  to  sanctify  government  Intervention  In 
an  area  where  the  First  Amendment  clearly 
means  that  It  has  no  buslneas  at  all— the 
press. 

The  most  pervasive  method  of  spreading 
news— radio  and  television— ao  far  has  been 
excluded  from  the  First  Amendment's  pro- 
tection against  government  Interference. 
The  whole  Issue  is  now  up  before  Congress. 

The  theory  has  been  that  the  "scarcity" 
of  broadcast  airwaves  and  channels  de- 
mands licensing  and  licensing  permits  regu- 
lation. And  for  years,  broadcasters  went 
along  without  worrying  excessively  about 
First  Amendment  matters— but  no  longer. 

The  government  has  delll>er*tely  declined 
to  see  that  TV  and  radio  are  obviously  press 
within  the  meaning  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. It  Is  like  the  farmer  who  saw  a  giraffe 
for  the  first  time,  shook  his  head  and  said 
there  ain't  no  such  animal 

The  Faimeas  Doctrine  says  that  broad- 
casters must  cover  matters  of  public  impor- 
tance and  that  the  coverage  must  fairly  re- 
flect different  viewpoints:  simple. 

The  doctrine  has  been  used  effectively  to 
intimidate  a  broadcast  industry  terrified  of 
challenges  to  Its  licenses.  The  very  group 
that  is  supposed  to  enforce  It.  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  twlleves  that 
It  Is  unconstitutional. 

The  F.C.C.  has  said  that  It  often  Inhibits 
rather  than  encourages  debate.  The  less 
controversy,  particularly  local  controversy, 
the  fewer  troublesome  demands  from  Con- 
gressmen and  government  regulators. 

The  F.C.C.  also  says  that  the  argument 
about  "scarcity"  Is  now  Invalid.  There  are 
now  about  10,000  radio  sUtions  and  1,800 
TV  stations  not  even  counting  cable.  And  74 
percent  of  households  with  cable  can  get 
more  than  10  signals  Compare  that  srlth 
newspapers:  1,81(0  dailies,  most  of  them  in 
one-paper  towns. 

lAte  last  month  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 
writing  the  Fairness  Doctrine,  which  could 
t>e  called  the  Press  Regulation  Doctrine, 
into  law  iMcause  of  the  F.C.C.'s  own  distaste 
for  it.  The  House  will  vote  soon. 

Some  liberals  drop  their  enthusiasm  for 
the  First  Amendment  when  it  comes  to  TV. 
apparently  l>ecause  they  believe  regulations 
help  more  voices  get  on  their  air.  That  could 


be  said  about  the  print  press  too,  but 
nobody  is  making  that  argument,  yet. 

Both  Democratic  and  Republican  Admin- 
istrations have  used  the  "Falmeas"  Doctrine 
for  political  purpoaea.  And  that  shows  why 
the  debate  directly  affects  every  Ammertcan 
with  a  television  set  or  a  radio. 

The  Kennedy  Administration  used  "fair- 
ness" to  Intimidate  stations  that  broadcast 
statements  against  a  nuclear  test  lian  treaty. 
It  flooded  them  with  demands  for  equal  air 
time. 

The  Johnson  people  monitored  stations 
suspected  of  being  ornery  and  tried  to  get 
them  to  drop  antl-Admlnlstratlon  programs. 
And  ;/lxon  aldea  plotted  to  use  "fairness"  to 
prove  Iwoadcaster  bias  snd  make  the  "en- 
emies" tremble  for  their  licenses. 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  sgalnst  the 
bill.  So  the  Friends  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment, just  created,  are  holding  a  flower  for 
Preeldent  Reagan  If  the  House  psssrs  the 
Senate's  bill  and  he  vetoea  it. 

But  in  any  case  the  doctrine  will  probably 
go  back  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  ruled 
in  favor  of  it  in  198S.  The  Court  was  then 
impressed  by  the  "scarcity  argtiment." 
which  has  since  been  demolished  by  the 
F.C.C.  This  time,  the  case  involves  s  fairness 
challenge  by  the  Syracuse  Peace  Council  to 
a  local  TV  station  owned  by  the  Meredith 
Corporation. 

Meantime,  colleagues  In  radio  and  TV 
land,  there  Is  something  you  could  do  your- 
selves to  help  fight  the  Regulation  Doc- 
trine. Don't  rush  down  to  Washington  the 
next  time  a  Congressional  committee  t)eck- 
ons  you  for  questioning. 

The  heads  of  the  news  departments  of  the 
three  major  TV  networks  did  submit  to  un- 
constitutional questioning  about  newsgath- 
erlng  recently.  They  did  not  like  it  but  did 
not  want  to  appear  "arrogant." 

Courage.  Remember.  TV  friends:  "Arro- 
gance" in  defense  of  constitutional  rights 
can  be  duty.  "Fairness"  In  destruction  of 
constitutional  rights  can  t>e  arrogance. 

Mr.  FREr4ZEL  Mr.  Chiyrman.  aa  nolad  by 
the  proponents  of  H.R.  1934.  the  fairness 
doctrine  is  the  regulatory  law  of  the  land  tyan. 
This  bill  does  not  represent  new  policy.  It  is 
merely  a  codification  of  unwise  policy. 

The  tasue  Is  both  simple  and  complex.  It 
provides  hours  of  fun  arxl  amusement  for  real 
and  imagined  constitutior^  lawyers,  but  it 
ought  to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
common  sense. 

The  question  is  not  whathar  ttie  Govern- 
ment can  foroa  restrictions  on  the  electronic 
press.  The  real  question  is  whettier  It  shouM 
do  so.  I  don't  t>eiieve  tnat  tfte  Government 
should  tell  one  branch  of  the  press,  but  rwt 
another,  how  to  be  fair. 

Nobody  quaattons  the  first  amendment  pro- 
tection of  the  print  media.  Very  few  people  be- 
lieve the  Government  should  restrict  the 
press.  I  suspect  that  few  Americans  tnist  ttier 
Government  to  know,  much  less  to  dkact,  fair- 
ness. 

Just  aa  it  ia  unwiae  to  reatrict  the  print 
media  It  is  also  unwise  to  restrict  ttie  electron- 
ic media.  Will  ttie  press  be  fair  if  left  to  its  own 
devices?  Probably  not  is  my  answer  But  I 
don't  believe  the  maiorlty  in  this  House  is  fair 
either,  but  ttw  Republic  <tM  probably  survive 
both  of  thoae  indignitias. 

If  you  want  a  double  standard  on  tt>e  Issue 
of  freedom  of  ttie  press,  and  if  you  are  satis- 
fied with  the  impoaMion  of  govammantal  r^ 


atrtctlona  on  tha  fraa  marital  of  idaaa.  you  may 

want  to  voto  for  thia  bW. 

On  tha  other  h«id.  If  you  baNeva  in  an  un- 
arodad  ••(  of  lirat  amandmant  rights  w  prafar 
a  singia  atwidwd  for  thia  laaua,  you  wM  prob- 
ably vote  agamat  tha  bM,  aa  I  ahaH. 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rtae  in  fuN  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1934.  For  more  than  half  a  centu- 
ry, tha  faimaaa  doctrine  haa  been  the  comer- 
atona  of  our  Nation's  broadcaating  policy.  It 
haa  wori(ad  waN  over  the  years  to  protect  the 
rtghta  of  dlizans  to  a  fuN  airing  of  public  con- 
Irovaraiaa  in  tha  electronic  media 

Aa  a«1y  aa  the  1920's,  the  Federal  Radto 
Commiaaton,  pradeoeaaor  of  the  Federal 
Communicattona  Commiaaion,  found  that  the 
public  inlaraat  requires  ampla  play  for  tha  free 
and  fair  competition  of  oppoaing  viawa  on 
controversial  issues.  Initially,  broadcaaters 
wara  expected  to  provide  fair  coverage  of 
viewa  on  iaauaa  whie  refraining  from  express- 
ing their  own  viawa.  This  limitation  waa 
dropped  by  tha  FCC  in  1949. 

The  fairness  doctrine  striltes  a  reaaonabia 
t>aiar)ce  between  the  first  amerxlment  rights 
of  the  pubic  and  broadcasters.  It  does  so  by 
obiging  broadcaaters  to  devote  attention  to 
controversial  iaaues  and  requiring  them  to  pro- 
vide a  reaaonabia,  not  necaaaarily  equal,  but 
reaaonable  opportunity  for  the  expresaion  of 
opposing  views  on  ttiose  issues 

This  important  legiaiation  will  ensure  that 
the  FCC  cannot  repeal  the  fairness  doctrine 
and  instead,  will  be  required  to  enforce  it  vig- 
orously. I  caH  on  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure  and  vote  against  any  amendments 
designed  to  weaken  It 

A  vote  for  this  bill  is  a  voto  to  protect  the 
rights  of  Americans  to  air  their  views  on  con- 
troversial iaaues  of  pubic  importance.  I  urge 
my  fellow  Members  of  Congress  to  act  now  to 
prevent  the  FCC  from  dismantling  this  protec- 
tion of  the  pubic-owned  ainwaves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  each  section  of  the  bill  la  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  for  amend- 
ment imder  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoso  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

HJl.  1934 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentative*    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled, 

SBCnON  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fairness  In 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1987". 

sec  1  PINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  despite  technological  advances,  the 
electromagnetic  spectrum  remains  a  scarce 
and  valual>le  public  resource: 

(2)  there  are  still  substantially  more 
people  who  want  to  broadcast  than  there 
are  frequenciea  to  allocate: 

(3)  a  broadcast  licenae  confers  the  right  to 
use  a  valuable  public  reaource  and  a  broad- 
caster is  therefore  required  to  utilise  that 


raaouree  as  a  trustee  for  the  American 
people: 

(4)  there  Is  a  sutMtantial  governmental  in- 
terest in  conditioning  the  award  or  renewal 
of  a  l>roadcast  license  on  the  requirement 
that  the  licensee  sssure  that  widest  possible 
dissemination  of  information  from  diverse 
and  antagonistic  sources  by  presenting  a 
reasonable  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
conflicting  views  on  Issues  of  public  impor- 
tance; 

(5)  while  new  video  and  audio  services 
have  l>een  proposed  and  Introduced,  many 
have  not  succeeded  and  even  those  that  are 
operating  reach  a  far  smaller  audience  than 
broadcast  stations; 

(6)  even  when  snd  where  new  video  and 
audio  services  are  available,  they  do  not  pro- 
vide meaningful  alternatives  to  broadcast 
statioiM  for  the  dissemination  of  news  and 
public  affairs; 

(7)  for  more  than  thirty  years,  the  Fair- 
ness Doctrine  snd  its  corollaries,  ss  devel- 
oped by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission on  the  iMsis  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  have  en- 
hanced free  speech  by  securing  the  para- 
mount right  of  the  broadcast  audience  to 
robust  del>ate  on  Issues  of  public  Impor- 
tance; and 

(8)  the  Falmeas  Doctrine  (A)  fairly  re- 
flects the  sututory  obligation  of  broadcast- 
ers under  that  Act  to  operate  In  the  public 
interest.  (B)  was  given  statutory  approval  by 
the  Congress  in  making  certain  amend- 
ments to  that  Act  In  10S9.  and  (C)  atrlkea  a 
reasonable  tMiance  among  the  first  amend- 
ment rights  of  the  public  broadcast  licens- 
ees, and  speakers  other  than  owners  of 
broadcast  facilities. 

8KC..   J.    AMKNDMBNT  TO  THE   COMMUNICA'nONS 

AcroritM. 
Section  315  of  the  Cooununicatlons  Act  of 
1934  (47  V&C.  315)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (a) 
through  (d)  as  subsections  (b)  through  (e). 
respectively:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  l)efore  sutisection  (b)  the 
following  new  sulwectlon: 

"(aKl)  A  broadcast  licensee  shall  afford 
reasonable  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
conflicting  views  on  Issues  of  public  impor- 
tance. 

"(2)  The  enforcement  and  application  of 
the  requirement  Imposed  by  this  sulwection 
ahall  be  consistent  with  the  rules  and  poli- 
cies of  the  Commission  in  effect  on  January 
1. 1987. ". 
SBC  4.  Emcnvs  datb. 

This  Act  and  the  amendment  to  the  Com- 
mimlcatlons  Act  of  1934  added  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

AMxmiooiT  orpaaaa  st  m.  ORsm 

Mr.  ORISaf.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oaasir  Page  4. 
line  10.  strike  out  "broadcast  licensee"  and 
insert  "licensee  for  a  television  broadcasting 
station". 

Mr.  OREIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
think  is  clear,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  exempt  radio  stations 
from  the  purview  and  coverage  of  this 
legislation.  Let  me  reiterate  my  thanks 
to  the  committee  and  to  the  subcom- 
mittee for  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  floor.  This  is  a  very  important 
issue,  and  as  I  said  tiefore.  it  is  an  issue 
that  we  ought  to  decide,  not  the  PCC. 
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However.  I  do  think  that  the  time 
has  now  come  to  recognize  that  radio 
is  different  from  TV.  and  one  can  talk 
about  stations  being  sold  for  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  and  the  limited 
aoceas  that  one  has.  but  one  is  really 
talking  moat  of  the  time  about  TV 
when  one  cites  those  situatitniB. 

Indeed.  I.  too.  thought  that  it  was 
rather  Interesting  that  the  bill  was 
H.R.  1934.  because  in  many  ways  the 
bill  as  it  m>plies  to  radio  is  reflecting 
conditions  that  existed  in  1934  but 
that  do  not  exist  in  1987.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  today  you  do  not 
have  radio  airwaves  that  are  dominat- 
ed by  the  Red  Network,  the  Blue  Net- 
worit.  CBS,  and  the  Mutual  Broadcast- 
ing System.  You  now  have  10,000  radio 
stations,  as  compared  with  only  some 
1.600  newspapers,  and  with  even  fewer 
TV  stations.  Obviously  aoceas  to  radio 
and  to  hearing  a  lot  of  different  view- 
points on  it  is  much  greater  than 
access  to  hearing  a  lot  of  different 
viewpoints  throtigh  newspapers  and 
certainly  through  television. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  on 
the  other  side  that  somehow  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  is  an  improvement  on 
the  first  amendment,  a  better  form  of 
the  first  amendment,  a  fairer  version 
of  the  first  amendment.  With  aU  def- 
erence to  my  colleagues  who  have 
enimciated  that  point  of  view.  I  prefer 
to  stick  with  the  Fotmding  Fathers.  I 
think  it  is  very  clear  that  fairer, 
newer,  better,  however  they  may 
choose  to  characterize  the  fairness 
doctrine,  no  one  in  this  House  could, 
and  I  hope  no  one  would,  suggest  that 
we  have  the  right  to  impose  a  fairness 
doctrine  on  the  print  media  in  this 
cotmtry.  We  know  that  we  cannot,  and 
we  know  that  we  should  not. 

I  suggest  therefore  that  the  fairness 
doctrine  is  a  doctrine  which  v>pUes 
and  has  been  foimd  constitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court  because  of  very 
special  circumstances,  and  that  as  cir- 
cumstances change,  its  application 
ought  to  be  reviewed.  I  suggest  that 
circumstances  have  now  changed 
when  you  get  to  radio  broadcasting.  I 
suggest  that  radio  broadcasting,  with 
over  10,000  stations  in  this  cotmtry,  six 
times  more  nimierous  than  daily  news- 
papers, now  is  a  fairly  open  meditmi, 
and  I  stiggest  therefore  that  the  bal- 
ance as  to  whether  we  ought  to  impose 
the  fairness  doctrine  <m  radio  has 
shifted. 

I  think  that  it  is  wrong  to  blur  the 
situation  of  TV  with  the  situation  of 
radio.  They  are  two  entirely  different 
media  today,  and  simply  because  the 
committee  concluded— with  consider- 
able logic,  in  my  opinion— that  there 
still  is  a  scarcity  of  access  on  TV  does 
not  per  se  mean  that  there  is  a  scarci- 
ty of  access  on  radio.  We  all  know  that 
on  radio  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  for- 
mats, there  \a  a  wide  variety  of  points 
of  view,  a  wide  variety  of  audiences  for 
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dUferent  Undi  of  lUUoni,  and  I  lug - 
■oat  that  we  therefore  ou«ht  to  wy 
that  the  time  ha«  now  oome  when  we 
no  longer  need  thii  limitation  on  the 
full  aotve  of  the  flnt  amendment  for 
radio. 

I  mmeet  that  today  we  ought  to 
adopt  thta  amendment  and  decide  that 
radio  haa  graduated  to  the  point 
latere  it  Is  entitled  to  the  fullest  pano- 
ply of  flnt  amendment  protections 
Just  asthemtat  media  have  them. 

Ifr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposttkm  to  the  amendment. 

Ifr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who 
offers  the  amendment  comes  from 
New  York  City.  There  are  50  or  60 
radio  statkuM  in  New  York  aty.  His 
argument  has  consistency  in  New 
York  City  or  Boston  or  Los  Angeles  or 
Chicago,  but  his  argument  has  no  va- 
lidity whatsoever  as  It  is  applied  to 
rural  America.  His  city  has  twice  as 
many  radio  statkHM  as  my  whole  dls- 
triet  1^  largest  dty  has  two:  Mount 
VernfOn.  WA.  has  three:  Port  Angeles. 
WA.  has  two:  Anaoortes.  WA.  has  one: 
Folks.  WA.  has  one:  Whidbey  Island,  a 
whole  county,  has  one:  and  so  <m. 

Now  you  might  say.  "Do  they  get 
signals  from  the  larger  cities— in  this 
case  from  Seattle  and  Vancouver,  Brit- 
ish Columbia?" 

Of  course,  they  do.  But  the  question 
Is.  because  stations  are  licensed  to 
serve  their  local  community,  what 
local  programming  is  provided  out  of 
Seattle  or  Vancouver,  BC.  In  Canada? 

D  1245 

The  answer  is.  predous  little. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  local  sUUons 
which  will  be  dealing  with  the  local 
Issues  that  are  of  primary  Importance 
to  the  local  people  In  the  area  which 
the  station  is  licensed.  They  cannot 
look  to  the  larger  markets  or  to  all  the 
diversity  about  which  the  gentleman 
speaks  In  order  to  be  siire  that  the 
controversial  Issues  of  their  communi- 
ty are  presented  and  presented  fairly. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  does 
not  Intend  to  treat  urban  America  dif- 
ferently than  rural  America.  The  ar- 
gument that  there  is  no  scarcity  has 
no  validity  whatsoever  as  it  is  applied 
to  most  of  the  area  of  this  great  coun- 
try, and  unless  we  are  going  to  treat 
New  York.  Bost<m.  Los  Angeles  differ- 
ent than  we  are  going  to  treat  Ana- 
cortes  and  Forks,  then  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  fairness  doctrine  applies  just 
as  well  to  radio  as  it  does  to  television, 
which  the  gentleman  accepts. 

Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

How  many  daily  newspapers  are 
published  within  the  gentleman's  con- 
gressional district? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
proper  comparison  is  with  television. 


The  gentleman  is  granting  that  we 
are  going  to  be  applying  the  fairness 
doctrine  to  the  television.  The  gentle- 
man Is  arguing  that  we  should  apply 
this  to  television:  the  gentleman  does 
not  argue  with  that. 

Let  us  be  consistent.  Broadcasters 
are  broadcasters:  and  therefore,  if  the 
gentleman  is  going  to  apply  It  to  tele- 
vlidon.  It  must  be  applied  to  radio 
unless  the  gentleman  can  make  the 
scarcity  argument  which  cannot  be 
made  for  rural  America. 

Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
ask  the  gentlonan.  how  many  TV  sta- 
tions and  how  many  daily  newspapers 
are  In  the  gentleman's  district? 

The  gentleman  was  counting  the 
number  of  radio  stations. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  knows,  in 
terms  of  newspapers,  there  are  hardly 
any  2  newspaper  cities  left  in  America, 
certainly  not  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict; but  it  is  also  Irrelevant  to  the 
central  argument  that  the  gentleman 
makes. 

The  gentleman  makes  a  scarcity  ar- 
gument, saying  there  are  plenty  of 
radio  stations.  Yet  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  DxhobliJ.  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  said 
there  are  10.000  radio  stations  In  3.000 
counties. 

There  are  about  three  stations  per 
county  in  this  Nation.  You  average 
that  out.  and  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  gentleman's  argument  Is  one  that 
makes  sense  only  if  it  is  perceived 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  large  urban 
center  from  which  the  gentleman 
comes. 

I  do  not  blame  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  having  that  particular 
point  of  view,  but  the  fact  is  that  it  is 
not  representative  of  America.  The 
fairness  doctrine  has  as  much  validity 
applied  to  radio  stations  across  the 
great  warp  and  woof  of  this  country  as 
it  does  to  television. 

The  gentleman  would  be  consistent 
if  the  gentleman  opposed  It  altogeth- 
er, but  It  Is  inconsistent  to  make  the 
argument  the  gentleman  is  and  sug- 
gest In  New  York  it  does  not  apply, 
but  it  has  to  apply  in  Forks. 

Bir.  OREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gen- 
tleman will  not  tell  me  how  many 
daily  newspapers  there  are  in  his  dis- 
trict and  how  many  TV  stations;  but  I 
infer  from  that  there  are  significantly 
fewer  than  there  are  radio  stations; 
and  yet  we  get  along  very  nicely  with 
the  Foimding  Fathers'  original  con- 
cept of  the  first  amendment  when  it 
applies  to  reading  newspapers. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  The  gentleman  is 
making  an  argument  that  has  perfect 
validity  if  the  gentleman  opposes  all  of 
thisbilL 

The  fork  in  which  the  gentleman 
finds  himself  is.  he  accepts  the  argu- 
ment of  the  fairness  doctrine  for  tele- 
vision, than  tries  to  make  a  distinction 


that  does  not  exist  between  radio  and 
television.  The  logic  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  falls  at  that  point. 

Mr.  OREEN.  I  think  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  10,000  radio  stations 
and  what  It  Is,  1,300  TV  stations?  The 
logic  of  that  is  rather  dear,  not  only 
that,  but  the  gentleman  knows  that 
the  nature  of  the  TV  signal  is  much 
more  limited  than  the  radio  signal. 

As  the  gentleman  has  aclmowledged. 
in  addition  to  some  10  stations  that 
the  gentleman  enumerated  within  his 
district,  and  then  went  "and  so  on." 
there  are  plenty  of  signals  from  else- 
where, so  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  seems  to  concede  that  his 
listeners  to  radio  will  get  many,  many 
viewpoints  over  radio  compared  with 
the  amount  of  TV  coverage  they  have, 
and  certainly  compared  with  the 
amount  of  daily  newspaper  coverage 
they  have,  and  that  is  the  basic  reason 
for  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Moodt).  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Swirr 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  30  addition- 
al seconds.) 

Mr.  SWIFT.  There  are  more  radio 
stations  in  existence  now  than  in  the 
past,  but  scarcity  still  exists  in  radio  as 
well  as  television. 

You  cannot  go  out  and  Just  open  up 
a  radio  station.  In  recent  proceedings, 
1,050  applications  were  filed  for  221 
newly  opened  FM  channels. 

Scarcity  exists.  The  fairness  doctrine 
Is  based  on  scarcity  and  being  able  to 
look  at  a  multiplicity  of  stations  in 
major  urban  areas  does  not  change 
that  at  all. 

The  gentleman  may  be  for  or  against 
the  fairness  doctrine.  The  gentleman 
wlU  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
that  in  final  passage,  but  the  logic  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment  to  the  bill 
makes  no  sense  whatsoever. 

Mr.  RINALEKD.  Idr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

I  have  to  say,  frankly,  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant difference  in  television  and 
radio;  and  I  say  that  as  a  result  of 
hearings  and  testimony  received  at  the 
last  hearing. 

I  say  that  as  a  result  of  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Ferris  and  Mr.  Mlnow. 
both  former  FCC  Commissioners,  who 
testified  at  length  as  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  significant  differences  be- 
tween radio  and  TV. 

This  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  to  limit  the  applica- 
tion of  the  fairness  doctrine  to  televi- 
sion broadcasts  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  It 
is  a  well  thought  out  and  practical  im- 
provement to  the  legislation. 

Many  people  support  this  bill  be- 
cause of  their  concern  over  network 
bias  in  world  of  network-dominated 
television  news.  When  the  majority  of 
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Americans  get  their  news  from  televi- 
sion, this  so-called  networti  bias  be- 
OHnes  an  imiwrtant  basis  for  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  1934. 

But  that  dominance  we  have  to 
admit  in  all  candor,  in  all  fairness, 
does  not  exist  in  radio.  The  thousands 
of  radio  programs  are  not  controlled 
by  a  few  networics.  They  are  broadcast 
through  an  area.  They  are  not  limited 
to  one  geogr^hlcal  area,  one  munici- 
pality; and  for  the  most  part,  they  are 
individual  creations  by  thousands  of 
independent  stations. 

The  divergence  of  new  programming 
in  radio  is  outside  of  the  problem 
being  addressed  by  this  bill,  and  I 
cannot  buy  the  argument  that  there 
are  no  difference  when  we  have  al- 
ready acknowledged  the  difference  in 
radio  and  TV.  We  acknowledged  that 
difference  when  radio  was  deregulated 
in  1978. 

Radio  also  lacks  the  level  of  scarcity 
that  we  experience  with  television 
broadcast  licenses.  We  have  1.570  tele- 
vision stations.  By  comparison,  there 
are  10,837  radio  stations,  some  of  them 
that  broadcast  practically  halfway 
across  the  country,  and  that  Is  over 
seven  times  as  many  radio  stations  as 
TV  stations,  so  I  wanted  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  ORmf]  for 
offering  this  amendment. 

I  have  supported  this  concept  since 
our  hearing  on  the  fairness  doctrine.  I 
have  supported  it  because  the  testimo- 
ny at  tliat  hearing  was  replete  with 
evidence  that  there  is  a  distinct  differ- 
ence between  radio  and  TV,  and  that 
radio  could  be  separated  out  without 
causing  any  harm  whatsoever. 

In  fact,  at  that  hearing  most  of  the 
testimony  centered  on  why  television 
should  be  Included,  why  we  needed  a 
fairness  doctrine  for  television.  Radio 
was  not  mentioned  at  all  except  in  the 
context  by  expert  witnesses  that  radio 
did  not  have  to  be  covered  by  the  fair- 
ness doctrine. 

So  I  want  to  say  for  all  of  the  rea- 
sons I  have  mentioned  I  support  the 
amendment  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  TAUICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RINALEKD.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mi.  TAUKE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

It  seems  to  me  that  ultimately  the 
debate  we  are  going  through  here 
today  comes  down  to  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  Government  oiight 
to  be  controlling  the  ideas  that  are 
aired  over  the  broadcast  airwaves  of 
our  country.  I  think  the  notion  that 
Government  should  in  some  way  con- 
trol those  Ideas  is  one  that  is  inimical 
to  the  first  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

But  if  one  does  accept  the  notion 
that  Government  has  a  role  in  Judging 
what  is  and  what  is  not  good  Journal- 


ism, then  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous burden  to  overcome. 

If  one  can  Jiistify  overcoming  it  in 
the  area  of  television,  which  I  cannot 
but  some  Members  can,  then  it  seems 
to  me  that  It  is  impossible  to  Justify  it 
when  it  comes  to  radio.  That  is  why  I 
think  there  is  a  legitimate  dlstUictlon. 
Mr.  RINALDO.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man and  I  have  a  little  difference  of 
opinion.  The  only  reason  I  got  up  on 
my  feet  was  to  point  out  that  there  is 
a  difference. 

I  think  because  of  scarcity  a  case  can 
be  made  for  justifying  it  when  it 
comes  to  television.  But  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  justified  when  it  comes  to 
radio. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  I  said  in 
my  statement  on  the  debate  on  this 
legislation.  I  feel  confident,  based  on 
everything  I  know  and  have  read 
about  this  subject,  that  it  is  really  not 
going  to  be  decided  here,  but  ultimate- 
ly in  court.  I  would  think  we  would  be 
in  effect  strengthening  the  fairness 
doctrine  if  we  removed  radio  from  it 
and  made  the  court's  Job  a  lot  tougher. 
Mr.  TAUKE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  RINALDO.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  correct.  In  essence,  I  believe  those 
who  want  the  fairness  doctrine  have 
the  burden  of  proof,  and  the  case  obvi- 
ously Is  weaker  for  radio  than  it  is  for 
television  because  of  the  large  number 
of  radio  outlets  in  the  country. 

If  the  gentleman  and  I  go  home  this 
evening  in  an  automobile  with  a  radio, 
we  probably  can  get  45  to  50  stations 
in  this  area,  and  in  most  areas  of  the 
country.  Even  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, which  is  quite  rural,  there  are  a 
whole  host  of  choices  in  the  radio. 

Mr.  C<X>PER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHiairman.  I  oppose  the  Green 
amendment  on  these  grounds,  al- 
though I  admit  there  are  more  radio 
stations,  and  on  the  face  of  it  it  is  a 
tempting  amendment  to  support.  It  Is 
like  most  weakening  amendments,  it 
has  a  kernel  of  goodness,  but  it  is  sur- 
roimded  by  a  lot  of  bad. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  support 
the  Green  amendment.  While  there 
are  more  radio  stations  than  there  are 
television  stations,  there  plainly  are 
not  enough  to  provide  the  plentiful 
forum  we  need  to  air  especially  local 
news.  I  happen  to  represent  a  rural 
area.  My  friend  from  Manhattan  rep- 
resents obviously  an  urban  district. 
There  are  more  radio  stations  in  his 
district.  I  am  lucky  In  one  of  my  coun- 
ties to  liave  more  than  one  or  two  sta- 
tions. 

It  is  vital  that  both  sides  of  the 
issues,  all  sides  of  issues  be  presented 
in  my  county.  It  is  important  to  realize 
that  even  in  an  urban  area,  however. 
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all  radio  stations  are  not  the  same. 
There  are  important  mazket  niches, 
and  I  would  hate  to  see  the  day  in  this 
country  in  which,  for  example,  most  of 
the  talk  show  radios  or  most  of  the 
upscale  youth  market  radio  stations, 
or  most  of  the  easy  listening  radio  star 
tlons  were  dominated  by  one  group  or 
another  that  did  not  allow  opposite 
points  of  view  to  be  broadcast. 

So  while  this  amendment  is  appeal- 
ing on  its  face,  it  does  have  a  certain 
superficial  appeaL  It  is  very  inuxntant 
for  Members  to  imderstand  the  danger 
of  this  amendment.  Certainly  any 
Member  that  represents  any  rural 
area,  but  even  those  who  represent 
urban  areas,  should  understand  that 
there  are  market  niches  in  the  radio 
business.  It  is  in^wrtant  that  no 
martlet  niche  be  dominated  by  a  group 
that  would  prevent  opposing  views 
from  being  broadcast. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  idea  of  pre- 
senting opposing  viewpoints?  It  is  im- 
portant. It  has  been  the  American  way 
for  over  50  years  now. 

I  would  lu-ge  we  go  ahead  and  codify 
the  status  quo. 

For  any  Members  who  do  have 
doubts,  next  time  they  listen  to  one  of 
the  President's  weekly  radio  messages, 
think  of  what  it  would  be  like  if  that 
local  station  carrying  that  message 
chose  not  to  broadcast  the  Democratic 
response.  One  day  there  wiU  be  a 
Democratic  President  again,  and  my 
Republican  colleague  should  realize 
what  it  would  be  like  if  the  local  sta- 
tion chose  not  to  carry  a  Republican 
response  to  a  Democratic  President. 

There  are  more  radio  stations,  but 
there  are  still  not  enough.  Therefore. 
I  oppose  the  Green  amendment. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  The 
fairness  doctrine's  requirement  for  a 
balanced  discussion  of  public  issues 
has  applied  to  radio  ever  since  the  be- 
ginning of  broadcast  regulation  in  the 
1920's. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  more  radio 
stations  now  than  in  the  past.  But 
there  are  even  more  listeners  and 
more  people  who  want  to  be  radio 
broadcasters.  Scarcity  still  exists  in 
radio— there  are  more  people  who 
want  to  air  their  views  on  radio  than 
there  are  radio  frequencies  available. 
The  fact  remains  that  radio  broadcast- 
ers, just  like  television  broadcasters, 
are  given  the  exclusive  use  of  a  scarce 
public  resoxuce  for  their  own  profit. 

It  Is  the  continued  scarcity  of  spec- 
trum that  Justifies  regulation  to  pro- 
vide balance.  If  anyone  doubts  that  a 
scarcity  of  radio  q>ectrum  exists,  I 
would  point  to  the  fact  that  the  FCC 
has  received  1,050  applications  for  221 
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iMi^  openad  chMiiwtli  tn  the  FM 


rmdk)  rtattoii  have  groMly 
abuMd  tlMlr  pubUe  trust  by  brcwdeut- 
lac  ndit  and  anti-Semitic  mateiiaL  If 
radio  were  exempt  from  the  f  airiMes 
doctrine,  thooe  IndiTlduals  would  be 
able  to  eeeape  all  reeponriblllty  to  air 
eontraatlnc  views. 

Kzemptlnc  radio  would  lead  to  over- 
wheimliis  change  In  the  electoral  proe- 
tm.  Por  t~^f~^.  candidates  would 
lose  the  rl^t  to  reply  to  station  en- 
dorsements of  their  opponents.  Radio 
stations  could  allow  supporters  of  one 
candidate  unlimited  air  time  without 
charge,  while  refusing  even  to  sell 
ttane  to  the  other.  Local  and  State 
baDot  Issues  would  no  longer  be  cov- 
ered by  the  fatameas  doctrine.  Stations 
could  edItorlaUw  In  favor  of,  sell  time 
to.  and  cover  one  side  of  an  issue  to 
the  coau>lete  exclusion  of  opposing 
views.  The  political  party  out  of  power 
would  lose  the  right  to  reply  to  Presi- 
dential speeches  and  statements. 

I  would  submit  that  the  fairness  doc- 
trine Is  needed  j\ist  as  much  for  radio 
as  It  Is  for  television.  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues  of  the  very  succinct 
comment  I  quoted  earlier  in  the 
debate.  "It  is  unacceptable  that  the 
first  amendment  right  to  speak  on 
radio  or  television  should  be  limited 
only  to  those  who  have  the  money  to 
buy  a  station." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  funda- 
mental difference  between  radio  and 
television  where  the  fairness  doctrine 
Is  concerned.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  the  amendment. 

a  IMO 

Ifr.  IXNT.  Ifr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  ObbsmI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  I 
think  Is  a  good  one.  I  expect  to  sup- 
port the  fairness  doctrine.  But  I  think 
the  bill  is  a  stronger  bill  eliminating 
radio  from  its  coverage  and  retaining 
television.  Radio  and  television  are 
two  very  different  things.  I  think 
there  is  as  much  difference  between 
ratio  and  televsion  as  there  is  differ- 
ence between  an  automobile  manufac- 
turing plant  and  a  body  and  fender 
shop. 

There  are  over  10.000  radio  stations 
in  this  country.  I  have  here  the  latest 
edition  of  Broadcasting  magaslne 
which  has  literally  pages  and  pages  of 
advertisements  of  radio  stations  for 
sale,  some  of  them  for  $200,000. 
$300,000.  I  also  have  today's  Washing- 
ton Post  which  has  an  ad  for  a  coin 
operated  laundromat  in  it  for  $235,000. 
So  there  is  not  that  much  difference 
between  a  small  business  and  radio.  In 
fact,  I  think  the  point  can  be  made 
that  radio  definitely  falls  Into  the  cat- 
egory of  being  a  small  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  second,  there  is  no 
network  dominance  in  radio  like  that 


wliich  exists  in  the  television  market. 
This  dominance  was  the  msjor  con- 
cern of  Phyllis  Schlafly,  who  testified 
before  the  subcommittee.  People  who 
support  this  bill  because  they  are  con- 
cerned about  network  dominance  over 
televsion  news  should  support  this 
amendment  because  that  problem, 
simply  put,  doesn't  exist  in  radio. 

Finally,  I  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  bill  does  establish  a  burden 
for  broadcasters  that  should  be  im- 
posed only  where  necessary.  I  believe 
the  fairness  doctrine  is  at  this  time 
necessary  for  television  news  l»t>ad- 
casts.  but  I  fall  to  see  the  need  for  this 
doctrine  in  the  radio  broadcast  area. 

I.  therefore,  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  colleague  from  New  York, 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  ntmiber  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in  fundamental 
disagreement  with  Members  on  the 
other  side,  because  at  the  heart  of 
their  argument  is  the  contention  that 
there  Is  no  scarcity  In  the  access  that 
exists  to  radio  stations  in  this  country. 
But  the  point  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  is  a  fundamental  flaw  in  the  ar- 
gument that  we  have  here  from  the 
other  side.  The  scarcity  rationale  that 
underscores  the  fairness  doctrine  is 
not  based  upon  the  number  of  radio 
stations  available  locally  or  nationally. 
Rather,  it  turns  on  the  demands  by 
the  public  for  the  use  of  the  scarce 
public  resource,  the  electro-magnetic 
spectrum.  And  by  that  definition  and 
under  any  possible  analysis  there  Is  a 
clear  and  unequivocal  scarcity  of  the 
spectrum.  People  who  want  to  in  fact 
own.  to  operate,  to  run  radio  stations 
In  this  country  stand  10  deep  trying  to 
get  access  to  a  radio  station.  And  for 
those  who  are  denied  access  to  the 
spectrum  in  their  attempts  to  in  fact 
run.  operate  and  communicate 
through  the  radio  spectrum,  they  have 
no  other  means  of,  in  fact,  getting  out 
their  message  using  that  spectrum. 

If  the  gentleman  from  New  York  or 
I  decided  to  go  out  into  our  backyard 
and  to  set  up  a  tower  that  would  begin 
to  broadcast  on  a  frequency,  that 
would  get  our  message  out  so  that  we 
could  be  heard  in  our  locality,  the 
FCC  police  would  be  over  later  on  that 
afternoon  with  handcuffs  to  walk  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  I  over 
to  the  latest  Jail  because  we  would  be 
breaking  the  law.  We  are  not  allowed 
to  go  out  and  start  up  our  own  radio 
stations.  It  is  against  the  law. 

If  we  want  to  start  up  our  own  maga- 
zine, if  we  want  to  start  up  our  own 
newscMiper,  if  we  want  to  put  out  our 
own  newsletter,  we  are  permitted  to  do 
that  under  the  Constitution.  Anybody 
that  can  come  up  with  the  money  can 
go  out  and  start  up  their  own  print 
medium.  But  in  the  broadcast  area, 
the  electro-magnetic  spectrum,  that  is 


not  the  case.  As  a  result.  00  years  ago 
we  worked  out  a  deal:  In  return  for 
being  granted  a  free  license,  radio  op- 
erators, in  turn,  made  a  commitment 
that  they  would  in  fact  serve  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity.  Part 
of  that  agreement  was  the  fairness 
doctrine,  that  they  would  in  fact 
insure  that  all  would  have  access  to 
the  air  waves  so  that  their  messages 
could  in  fact  be  c<Mnmunlcated. 

Now,  If  there  Is  an  anti-Semitic  or  a 
racist  comment  which  is  printed  in  a 
newspaper,  well,  it  is  their  newqiaper. 
But  if  it  is  in  fact  aired  over  the  air- 
wasrs  of  this  country,  it  Is  the  public's 
airways,  it  is  not  their  airways.  And 
they  have  to  give  others  opportunity 
to  get  their  messages  out  on  the  air- 
ways over  which  that  privilege  wss  in 
fact  exercised  because  others  who 
have  been  disadvantaged  also  own 
those  airways.  The  individual  holds  it 
as  a  trustee  for  a  period  of  time,  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others  who 
happen  to  exist  in  the  world. 

In  addition,  let  us  not  In  any  way 
contend  that  any  of  the  240  mlllicm 
people  in  this  country  can  gain  access 
to  the  airways.  These  stations  which 
cost  hundreds  of  thousandis  of  dollars 
only  10  years  ago,  now  go  for  $10  mil- 
lion, $20  million.  $30  million.  $50  mil- 
lion, $100  million  for  radio  stations  in 
this  country  in  major  markets.  Not 
Just  anybody  or  group  of  individuals 
can  come  up  with  that  amount  of 
money.  A  very  small  number  of  people 
in  this  country. 

We  do  not  begrudge  them  the  prof- 
its which  they  can  obtain  from  this 
access  to  a  license  to  print  money:  that 
is  their  free  enterprise  opportunity 
and  we  do  not  begrudge  them  that. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  a 
concomitant  responsibility  to  ensure 
that  all  in  the  community  have  access 
to  the  information  which  in  fact  will 
be.  in  fact,  disseminated  to  the  public. 

So  the  information  that  the  public 
has  accessible  to  it  is  in  fact  the  key 
issue  here.  And  if  we  are  going  to  hand 
over  in  perpetuity  to  those  who  have 
enough  money  to  buy  these  stations, 
the  public  airways,  the  right  to  be  able 
to  decide  who  gets  on.  how  issues  are 
framed,  how  people  in  fact  are  able  to 
react  to  those  issues,  then  there  is 
something  fiwdamentally  wrong  with 
this  country.  We  have  a  special  case 
here,  it  is  the  electro-magnetic  spec- 
trum. It  is  not  unlimited,  it  does  not 
lend  itself  to  the  free  enterprise 
system  and  that  is  why  the  fairness 
doctrine  has  been  carved  out,  to 
ensure  that  all  Americans,  but  espe- 
cially minorities  with  minority  view- 
points, including  Phyllis  Schlafly  to 
Ralph  Nader,  have  the  opportunity  to 
get  their  views  disseminated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
MAaKKYl  has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Masxst 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additl<»al 
minute.)      

Mr.  MARKEY.  The  point  here,  ss 
Phyllis  Schlafly  testified  before  our 
commlttee,  that  when  she  began  her 
antl-ERA  campaign,  not  only  could 
she  not  get  her  views  on  in  rural 
America,  she  could  not  get  them  on  in 
Chicago  either  on  radio  stations.  And 
It  was  only  throu^  the  fairness  doc- 
trine that  she  was  able  to  gain  access 
to  the  air  waves  of  this  country  to  get 
her  message  across. 

Well.  I  may  disagree  with  Phyllis 
Schlafly  on  her  position  on  the  equal 
rights  amendment  but  I  think  she  has 
a  right  as  an  American  to  make  her 
point  of  view  and  no  radio  station  own- 
erstiip.  liberal  or  conservative,  moder- 
ate or  so-called  reqx>nslble  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  be  able  to  sensor 
either  Phyllis  Schlafly  or  Ralph  Nader 
or  anybody  else  from  getting  their 
point  of  view  across  as  long  as  there 
are  others  who  are  given  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  rebut  and  present  their 
points  of  view. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  is  all 
about.  That  is  why  the  gentleman 
from  New  York's  amendment  ought  to 
be  rejected,  because  the  fairness  doc- 
trine as  it  has  been  implemented  over 
the  years  does,  in  fact,  protect  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hesitate  to  continue 
to  apeak  on  this  amendment  when  I 
think  most  of  the  people  have  made 
their  positions  known,  at  least  those 
who  are  present  on  the  floor  have 
done  so.  But  there  have  been  a 
number  of  statements  made  which  it 
does  seem  to  me  should  be  clarified. 
The  first  statement  that  has  been 
made  by  several  of  the  speakers  is  that 
somehow  the  fairness  doctrine  gives 
people  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
points  of  view  via  the  airways. 

I  Just  want  to  clarify  two  things: 
First,  we  are  not  talking  about  the 
equal  time  provisions  which  some 
Members  apparently  believe  we  are 
talldng  about.  Second,  we  are  not 
guaranteeing  through  the  fairness 
doctrine  Phyllis  Schlafly  or  anybody 
else  access  to  the  airways. 

The  fairness  doctrine,  plain  and 
simple,  suggests  that  somebody  at  the 
FCC  looks  over  the  shoulder  of  Jour- 
nalists who  are  broadcasting  on  TV 
and  radio  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  are  doing  a  good  Job  of  present- 
ing the  news  to  the  American  people. 

Now.  it's  true.  We  cannot  go  out  and 
buy  television  stations  in  this  country. 
We  cannot  buy  radio  stations.  I  sutnnlt 
we  also  cannot  buy  newspapers.  Phyl- 
lis Schlafly  has  no  more  ability  to  buy 
the  New  York  Times  today  than  she 
does  to  purchase  a  television  station. 
But  we  are  not  here  saying  that  we 
ought  to  ensure  that  Phyllis  Schlafly 


gets  in  the  New  Yorit  Times,  nor  do  we 
try  to  guarantee  that  she  has  her 
views  presented  in  the  New  York 
Tlmea.  Instead  we  suggest  that  Jour- 
nalists who  are  acting  responsibly  will 
make  certain  that  views  are  presented 
in  a  reqxmslble  way.  That  Is  the  same 
thing  that  I  think  we  should  be  doing 
with  the  broadcast  media  of  the 
Nation.  We  should  be  suggesting  that 
as  Journalists  we  anticipate  they  will 
do  their  Job  well  and  if  they  do  not  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  look  else- 
where for  our  news. 

The  Founding  Fathers,  when  the 
first  amendment  was  adopted,  recog- 
nized that  not  all  Journalists  would  do 
their  Job  weU.  Certainly  in  those  days 
a  lot  of  them  did  not.  But  they  sug- 
gested that  having  Government  con- 
trol over  the  presentation  of  the  news 
was  a  greater  danger  than  unfair  Jour- 
nalism. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  today  that 
the  same  issue  is  before  us  in  Con- 
gress. Is  the  greater  danger  that  some- 
body In  the  radio  or  television  is  going 
to  be  a  bad  Journalist  or  is  the  greater 
danger  that  Oovemment  is  going  to 
exert  control  over  the  presentation  of 
the  news? 

My  Judgment  is.  I  think,  the  same  as 
the  Founding  Fathers,  and  that  is  that 
we  can  tolerate  some  unfairness,  we 
can  tolerate  in  this  Nation  some  bad 
Journalism,  but  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
cannot  tolerate  Oovemment  control 
over  Journalism. 

ttx.  OREOO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  would  like  to  Join  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  with  the  Founding  Fathers. 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  pretty  good 
group  to  align  yourself  with.  And  in 
my  opinion  it  was  very  clear  in  our 
Constitution  that  the  press  was  not  to 
be  subject  to  a  fairness  doctrine.  Had 
there  been  television  and  had  there 
been  radio  at  that  time  I  am  sure  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  or  James  Madison 
would  have  taken  a  little  caret  and  put 
it  in  the  Constitution,  and  written  in 
'radio  and  TV."  Regrettably,  they 
were  not  quite  farslghted  enough  to 
anticipate  the  wonders  of  the  electron- 
ic age. 

But  it  is  very  obvious  to  me  that  the 
fairness  doctrine  is  not  compatible 
with  our  Constitution.  It  essentially  Is 
an  Infringement  on  the  right  of  free 
press.  If  we  are  to  stand  here  today 
and  say  that  the  media,  written  media, 
should  be  protected  constitutionally 
from  the  infringement  of  the  fairness 
doctrine  then  we  must  also  apply  that 
evenly  to  the  radio  and  television 
media. 

So  I  strongly  support  the  gentleman 
from  New  York's  amendment  and 
hope  that  it  passes. 

Ji4r.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 


I  only  speak  briefly  about  the 
amendment  Itself.  I  think  if  we  are 
going  to  have  the  fairness  doctrine  it 
should  be  i^ipUcable  to  the  entire  In- 
dustry or  none  at  all  and  not  start  sub- 
dividing it  and  distinguishing  It  be- 
tween television  and  radio.  I  think  you 
are  really  stretching  when  you  begin 
to  do  that.  I  think  some  of  the  same 
arguments  that  are  applicable  as  to 
why  we  should  have  the  fairness  doc- 
trine for  television  does  apply  to  radio 
stations.  We  do  have  many  areas  in 
the  rural  areas  in  the  South  and  the 
West  which  only  have  access  to  one 
radio  station  or  one  television  station 
or  maybe  no  television  station. 
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And  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  one 
radio  station.  So  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  not  pass  this  Qnea  amend- 
ment. 

I  also  want  to  talk  about  the  overall 
issue  we  are  dealing  with  here.  I  have 
read  a  lot  about  it.  I  have  looked  at 
the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  I 
have  cross-examined  myself  as  to  why 
I  am  taking  the  position  that  I  am,  be- 
cause I  realize  that  some  people  are 
surprised  perhaps  at  the  position  I  am 
talcing  or  at  some  of  the  people  I  am 
Joining  in  this  effort  But  I  do  support 
the  fairness  doctrine,  and  I  do  think  it 
should  be  put  in  place  in  this  bilL  I  do 
think  it  should  be  in  the  law,  as  we 
had  thought  it  was  In  the  law  for 
years  and  certainly  as  it  has  been  in 
place  for  years  in  practice  and  in  prin- 
ciple as  to  how  the  fairness  doctrine 
should  work  with  our  communications 
Industry. 

Some  people  say,  "Well,  it  Is  a  oaa- 
stitutional  question."  Well,  after  all 
these  years,  if  there  had  been  a  seri- 
ous, legitimate  constitutional  question, 
do  we  not  think  that  there  would  have 
been  lawyers  beating  at  the  doors  to 
make  this  point  and  trying  to  get  it 
upheld  in  the  Supreme  Court?  I  think 
that  alone  is  not  a  satisfactory  argu- 
ment when  we  look  at  the  history  of 
what  has  happened  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

BCr.  LOTT.  Let  me  make  my  points, 
and  then  I  will  come  back  and  yield  to 
the  gentleman.  I  want  to  make  sure  I 
get  in  a  few  points  to  explain  my  own 
position. 

Some  people  also  say.  "Well,  this  Is  a 
deregulation  initiative.  It  is  deregula- 
tion, and  you  ought  to  be  for  that." 

Yes,  basically  I  have  been  in  princi- 
ple. Yes,  I  was  for  deregulation  back 
when  we  voted  for  airline  deregula- 
tion. That  was  back  in  1979,  I  believe, 
under  a  different  administration.  Oh. 
yes.  it  was  going  to  work  fine.  Yes. 
there  would  be  Initial  problems,  but  it 
would  work  out  in  5  or  6  years  and  we 
would  get  service  at  cheaper  rates. 

Has  it  worited?  Do  we  have  better 
service  at  cheaper  rates?  Can  you  even 
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g«i  to  your  borne  areu?  DereculaUon 
Is  beautiful  in  prtnelirie.  but  I  thlnli  we 
have  to  alao  look  beyood  that  and  look 
at  wbat  it  ie  golnc  to  do  to  people  and 
bow  it  Is  really  foinc  to  work  in  fact 

8o  I  have  to  aA  Membera.  does  thla 
falme«  doctrine  five  ua  control  over 
the  news7  No.  it  Just  eaya  that  you 
have  to  deal  with  unpopular  Issues.  It 
Juit  Myi  tbat  you  bave  to  give  both 
sides  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Do  we  tolerate  unfkimess?  In  my 
opinion,  yes.  We  have  unfataness  rlcht 
now  in  the  eleetrcnic  news  media,  even 
with  the  fairness  doctrine.  Heaven 
knows  wbat  would  happen  If  we  did 
not  have  some  baste  fairness  doctrine. 

When  the  argument  is  made.  "What 
about  the  news  media?"  I  reallM  that 
we  are  gettinc  Into  constitutional 
questions,  but  I  would  say  this:  that  I 
am  not  exactly  In  love  either  with 
wbat  the  printed  media  is  doing  in  this 
particular  area. 

The  ivindple  has  been  in  practice 
for  years.  We  are  not  creating  some 
new  regulations.  We  are  not  heaping 
new  requirements  on  the  industry.  We 
are  Just  saying,  let  us  have  this  basic 
falmeas  doctrine  in  place  that  we  have 
had  for  years. 

I  have  talked  to  some  of  my  own 
electnjoic  media  people.  I  called  them 
In  advance  and  said.  "I  want  to  warn 
you  In  advance  that  I  am  going  to  be 
for  this  thing." 

They  saki.  "Well,  we  have  lived  with 
it.  we  have  dealt  with  it.  and  we  think 
we  can  cootinue  to  do  that."  They  do 
not  have  any  great  big  problem  with 
it.  But  even  if  they  had.  I  would  have 
taken  the  same  position  I  am  taking.  I 
do  think  the  fairness  doctrine  serves 
the  general  populace  welL  It  gives 
lM>th  sides  an  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
although  that  is  not  always  pursued 
by  both  sides,  and  I  am  concerned 
about  what  the  situation  would  be  If 
we  did  not  have  It. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
for  his  scholarly  constitutional  com- 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman's comments  relating  to  the 
newspaper*  were  every  revealing.  Ob- 
viously he  prefers  to  have  Oovem- 
ment  regulation  of  the  media. 

Mr.  liOTT.  I  did  not  advocate  regu- 
lating it;  I  am  Just  not  real  serious 
about  changing  it. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Well.  Just  a  little  over- 
sight. The  gentleman  wants  Just  a 
little  oversight  to  make  sure  they  do 
welL 

But  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  with 
the  gentleman  Is  that  first  the  Con- 
gress has  some  responsibility  on  oaa- 
stitutionallty  as  welL  We  swear  to 
uphold  the  Constltutkm.  and  we  have 
to  make  our  own  interpretations.  We 
do  not  have  to  wait  for  the  courts  to 
act 

8o  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  reread 
the  first  amendment  before  he  votes 


CO  this  to  see  if  he  is  making  a  law 
which  abridges  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott] 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Taxtks.  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Lott  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  TAUKK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
second  point  I  would  make  is  that  I 
think  it  would  be  Inappropriate  to  sug- 
gest that  the  courts  are  enamored 
with  the  fairness  doctrine.  That  is  in- 
appropriate, flist  because  the  courU 
long  bave  made  mistakts,  and  some 
that  they  have  sustained  for  a  long 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
reclaim  my  time  on  that  I  certainly 
would  acknowledge  that  the  courts 
have  made  mistatf ,  many  of  them, 
and  they  are  still  making  them.  I  alao 
would  have  to  acknowledge  that  usual- 
ly when  the  Congress  starts  wrapping 
itself  in  the  Constitution  and  saying 
there  are  constitutional  questions 
here,  that  does  not  make  me  feel  very 
comfortable  either,  because  for  one 
thing,  a  lot  of  us  are  not  lawyers  and 
almost  none  of  us  are  constitutional 
lawyers. 

So  I  ask  the  gentleman  the  question: 
Has  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the 
fairness  doctrine  Is  unconstitutional? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  No;  the  Supreme  Court 
has  not. 

Mr.  LOTT.  No. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  And  if  the  gentleman 
wlU  yield  further,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals  has  recently 
ruled  on  the  fairness  doctrine. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Tes;  but  not  that  it  was 
unconstitutionaL 

Mr.  TAUKE.  No;  but  they  referred  It 
back  to  the  FCC  to  look  at  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  fairness  doctrine, 
and  they  raised  the  question.  And  the 
courts  have  on  several  occasions  re- 
cently virtually  invited  some  challenge 
of  the  fairness  doctrine  so  they  would 
have  a  chance  to  look  into  the  consti- 
tutionality of  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  amaa- 
ing  to  me  that  of  all  the  constitutional 
lawyers  we  have  here  some  constitu- 
tional lawyer  did  not  take  this  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  And  for  one  particu- 
lar Federal  appellate  court  to  refer  it 
back  to  the  PCC  for  review.  I  am  sure 
they  would  list  all  possible  consider- 
ations that  should  be  taken  up. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  COATS.  Ui.  Chairman.  I  thank 
our  leader  for  yielding  to  me.  and  I 
Just  want  to  make  a  couple  of  points. 

The  gentleman  Is  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  because  he  says, 
if  we  are  going  to  include  one,  let  us 
include  them  all.  But  siu«ly  the  gen- 


tleman realises  that  that  area  which  is 
the  most  scarce  Is  the  area  of  print 
and  if  we  are  going  to  include  them 
all.  why  not  include  the  newspapers? 

The  genUeman  says.  "Well.  I  have 
Just  a  few  rural,  local  sUtions."  But  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman's  district  Is 
much  like  mine  and  like  many  of  us  in 
this  Chamber. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lott] 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Coats,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lott  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
the  gentleman  will  continue  to  yield, 
most  of  us  have  only  one  newspaper  in 
each  of  our  towns,  and  sometimes 
none.  If  there  is  an  argument  for  scar- 
city, it  is  in  the  area  of  the  printed 
page,  not  in  the  area  of  broadcasting. 
If  the  gentleman  wanta  to  include 
them  all.  let  us  include  the  newspa- 
pers. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  think 
there  Is  a  difference  between  them, 
and  I  do  think  we  have  access  not  only 
to  our  local  newspaper  but  to  area 
newspapers.  State  newspapers,  nation- 
al msgairinM  local  magazines,  and 
one-page  documents  that  can  be 
mailed  in  the  mail,  a  whole  variety  of 
ways  you  can  get  access  to  printed 
media,  which  you  do  not  always  have. 
In  fact  you  certainly  do  not  have  that 
in  the  case  of  the  electronic  media  in 
my  district. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  when  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  was  first  elicited,  it  is 
true  there  was  some  scarcity  of  broad- 
cast outlets.  However,  as  a  numtier  of 
us  have  Indicated  earlier  in  the  debate, 
that  scarcity  no  longer  exists,  and  the 
proliferation  not  only  of  broadcast 
outlets  through  radio  but  through  tel- 
evision, VCR.  cable,  satellite,  and  so 
forth,  has  really  limited  or  eliminated 
that  scarcity. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  ac- 
knowledge that  there  U  a  lot  more 
available  now  than  there  was.  There 
are  still  areas  that  do  not  have  that 
multiplicity  of  choices  in  electronic 
media,  plus  also  I  pointed  out  that  ar- 
gument is  one  that  Is  made,  one  that  I 
have  listened  to,  but  it  is  not  a  control- 
ling argimient  with  me.  I  do  not  think. 
Just  because  you  tiave  two  network 
stations  or  two  radio  stations  means 
that  the  public  is  going  to  be  able  to 
have  access  in  that  electronic  media  to 
hearing  an  unpopular  issue  discussed, 
or  that  the  fairness  of  opposing  views 
is  having  an  opportimity  to  be  heard  if 
we  do  not  have  this  tMsic  fairness  doc- 
trine in  place. 

Mr.  MARKET.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  MARKET.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  ask  for  recognition  only  to  make 
this  point-  in  1969.  in  the  Red  Lion  de- 
cision the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
the  fairness  doctrine  was  constitution- 
aL  In  the  case  that  was  referred  to 
earlier,  the  more  recent  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Federal  court  case,  the  court 
dealt  only  with  the  procedural  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  could  repeal  it  or 
not  It  dealt  not  only  with  the  consti- 
tutional questl<m  but  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  administrative  authority  of 
the  agmcy  in  question. 

Ux.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
reclaim  my  time,  we  are  l>eginning  to 
sound  like  typical  lawyers,  which  I 
doubt  we  really  are. 

Mr.  DINGELL  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  dear  friend,  the  gentlonan  from 
Mississippi,  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Surely,  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DINOELL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  have  enjoyed  seeing 
my  very  able  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority whip,  at  work  because  he  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  watch,  whether 
he  is  on  one's  side  or  not.  I  have  seen 
him  on  lx>th  sides,  and  I  have  always 
repected  his  authority. 

I  would  oliserve,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
it  is  appropriate  for  the  devil  to  quote 
scripture,  and  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  quote  no  less  a  person  than  Mr. 
Edward  Fritts.  who  is  the  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcast- 
ers. He  recently  commented  on  the 
availability  of  spectrum.  He  said,  "No 
one  challenges  the  fact  that  valuable 
spectrum  space  is  scarce.  It  should  be 
used  to  serve  all  the  public." 

There  we  have  an  authority  who  has 
a  strong  adverse  interest  in  this  legis- 
lation who  sajrs  we  have  a  scarcity  of 
spectrum. 

The  Red  Lion  case  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CXDATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  want  to 
make  a  point  to  our  distinguished  mi- 
nority whip  and  ask  him  this  question: 
I  understand  tils  frustration  with  air- 
line delays  and  lost  luggage  and  his  re- 
grets over  having  supported  airline  de- 
regulation, but  I  ask  the  gentleman 
not  to  use  this  as  a  vehicle  to  get  back 
at  the  airlines.  Hopefully,  we  can  re- 
visit that  issue  some  other  time. 

I  do  not  think  the  deregulation  argu- 
ment is  valid  in  this  case.  Again  I  say 
that  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  frus- 
tration with  getting  from  Washington 
to  Tupelo  or  whereever  he  goes  in  Bilis- 
sissippi  and  the  problems  that  have 
ensued  from  that  I  do  not  think  the 
deregulation  argument  is  directly  ap- 
plicable to  what  we  are  dealing  with. 


Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  only  made  that 
point  because  it  is  one  argument  that 
has  been  made  on  the  other  side,  and  I 
have  thou^t  alwut  it  that  usually  it 
is  one  that  would  appeal  to  me.  But 
having  been  to  the  gentleman's  dis- 
trict and  finding  how  difficult  it  was 
to  get  to  his  district,  I  certainly  hope 
that  as  a  member  of  this  committee  he 
would  also  look  at  the  many  problems 
we  have  with  airline  service. 

BCr.  COATS.  And  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man rememtwrs  how  well  he  was  cov- 
ered on  radio  and  television  while  he 
was  In  my  district. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  am  hm>py  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

tSx.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is 
another  aspect  of  this  issue  that  was 
raised  by  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  when  he  talked  about  the 
use  of  the  spectrum. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
knows,  it  is  not  Just  radio  stations  or 
television  stations  that  use  the  spec- 
trum. There  are  other  uses  of  the 
spectrum,  including  the  transmission 
of  newspapers  over  the  spectrum.  USA 
Today  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
for  example,  use  the  8i)ectnmi  in  order 
to  publish  across  the  Nation.  And  I  say 
that  when  we  sweep  aside  some  of  the 
limitations  that  have  been  placed  on 
the  fairness  doctrine  in  the  past  and 
when  we  suggest  that  the  scarcity 
question  is  the  only  issue,  then  we  are 
looking  at  the  prospect  of  finding  an 
excuse  to  regulate  not  only  radio  and 
television  but  other  transmissions  via 
the  use  of  the  spectrum.  It  seems  to 
me.  as  a  resxilt,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  stated,  that  ultimately  we 
have  to  ask.  how  do  we  want  our  Jour- 
nalism controlled?  Do  we  want  it  con- 
trolled by  the  CJovemment,  or  do  we 
want  It  controlled  by  the  Journalists? 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  states  the 
crux  of  the  case. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  strong  opposition 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  my  dear 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  Tork 
[Mr.  Grxxm]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  not 
hostile  to  the  broadcasters.  It  simply 
keeps  in  place  something  which  has 
been  there  for  a  long  time.  The  radio 
broadcasters  were  the  first  to  l>e  af- 
fected by  this,  and  I  do  not  l>elleve 
anyone  can  make  any  other  than  a 
somewhat  tenuous  claim  that  it  chills 
debate.  If  we  want  to  see  chilled 
debate  on  radio.  Just  repeal  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  and  we  will  see  chilled 
delMite.  because  the  debate  will  be  con- 
trolled on  that  station  by  only  one 
person  and  the  view  which  will  flow 
from  that  station  will  be  the  view  of 
one  person. 


I  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  con- 
stitutionality, and  I  want  to  say  that 
that  question  has  already  been  decided 
by  the  Red  lion  case.  There  is  a  mag- 
nificent picture  outside  this  Chaml>er, 
and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  who 
want  to  make  a  constitutiorud  argu- 
ment to  go  out  and  look  at  it,  tiecause 
that  picture  shows  the  signing  of  the 
Constitution.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
who  feel  a  deep  sense  of  need  for  con- 
stitutional protection  for  broadcasters 
to  go  out  and  look  at  that  and  come 
back  in  and  tell  me  how  many  micro- 
phones or  how  many  television  cam- 
eras they  see  In  that  picture.  The 
answer  is  that  they  do  not  see  even 
one. 

The  hard  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
in  1927  this  Nation,  at  the  request  of 
the  broadcasters— nay.  at  the  demand 
of  the  broadcasters— passed  the  Radio 
Act  of  1927.  The  Radio  Act  of  1927  was 
passed  to  give  broadcasters  a  monopo- 
ly on  a  particular  portion  of  the  spec- 
trum. 

They  demanded  it  of  the  Congress 
for  one  reason,  and  that  was  that 
there  was  such  a  cacophony  of  disso- 
nant voices  on  the  same  parts  of  the 
radio  spectnmi  that  no  one  could  be 
heard.  The  Congress  brought  to  order 
this  mess  by  passing  the  Radio  Act 
and  setting  up  the  Radio  Commission 
and  empowering  it  to  franchise  differ- 
ent people  to  hold  a  monopoly  to 
broadcast  on  different  parts  of  the 
spectrum.  In  exchange  for  that,  those 
people  gave  a  commitment  to  function 
in  the  public  interest.  The  FRC— and 
its  successor,  the  FCC— as  part  of  de- 
fining what  that  public  interest  was, 
years  ago  said  that  it  would  require 
what  we  call  now  and  what  we  address 
as  the  fairness  doctrine. 

D  1330 

That  fairness  doctrine  has  had  as  its 
purposes  simply  assuring  that  where  a 
controversial  issue  was  broadcast  the 
broadcaster  would  then  have  to  pub- 
lish and  air  a  different  view.  If  the 
broadcaster,  for  example,  says  that 
Members  of  Congress  are  not  entitled 
to  a  pay  raise,  a  Memt>er  of  Congress 
can  get  on  and  say  yes.  they  are  enti- 
tled to  a  pay  raise,  or  if  a  broadcaster 
says  Members  of  Congress  are  entitled 
to  a  pay  raise,  then  a  citizen  can  get 
up  and  say  no,  they  are  not.  That  is 
the  function  of  the  fairness  doctrine, 
to  assure  that  there  is  del>ate  and  dis- 
cussion upon  the  airways. 

Now,  I  have  heard  my  colleagues 
talk  about  the  print  media.  The  print 
media  is  quite  different.  The  print 
media  is  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
Constitution;  but  more  importantly, 
there  is  no  role  of  the  Congress  or  the 
Government  and  no  franchise  which 
must  l>e  secured  for  a  person  to  use 
the  print  media.  All  he  has  got  to  do  is 
to  go  out  and  rent  or  buy  himself  a 
printing  press  and  he  is  in  business.  It 
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to  the  Mine  If  he  wuiti  to  make  a 
speech  in  a  public  park— all  he  ha*  cot 
to  do  is  to  tote  his  loap  box  out  there 
and  get  on  It  and  start  nylng  what  is 
on  his  mind. 

If  you  try  to  get  yourself  the  privi- 
lege of  tpt^*"g  on  the  air  or  setting 
yourself  up  a  broadcasting  facility 
without  the  approval  of  the  FCC  and 
without  a  lloenae.  somebody  is  going  to 
be  around  to  take  you  off  to  the  local 
lockup. 

Now.  one  of  the  reasons  this  legisla- 
tion is  before  us  is  that  the  FCC  has 
been  doing  its  best  to  essentially 
repeal  this  fundamental  protection  of 
^11  our  dtiaens  that  promotes  the 
broadest  possible  airing  of  views  in 
this  country,  as  is  required  under  the 
fairness  doctrine. 

There  are  some  very  specific  in- 
stances. There  Is  a  rotten,  stinking. 
anti-Semitic  broadcasting  record  on 
the  part  of  one  broadcaster  in  the 
Western  United  States.  Without  the 
fairness  doctrine  there  is  no  way  that 
a  person  can  get  on  that  particular 
station  to  denounce  and  deny  the  false 
and  the  scurrilous  comments  that  are 
made  by  that  broadcaster. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 

gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dataiu. 

was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 

minutes.) 

Mr.  DINOELL.  There  is  no  way.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  a  dtisen  can  get  on 
that  station  to  denounce  the  scurri- 
lous, outrageous  uid  false  statements 
that  are  made  by  that  broadcaster, 
unless  there  is  In  place  a  fairness  doc- 
trine. 

Tou  might  say.  well,  this  is  only  one 
instance.  Perhaps  it  is.  Repeal  the 
fairness  doctrine  and  find  out  how 
many  more  instances  you  will  find  of 
that  particular  circumstance  going  on. 
Now.  I  quoted  a  little  earlier  the 
head  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters.  He  said,  and  I  repeat 
sgain.  "No  one  challenges  the  fact  val- 
uable spectrum  space  is  scarce.  It 
should  be  used  to  serve  all  the  public." 
I  concur  in  that. 

When  the  constitutional  question  of 
the  Red  Lion  case  was  raised  with 
regard  to  broadcasters,  the  Supreme 
Court  said  definitively.  "Where  there 
are  substantially  more  Individuals  who 
want  to  broadcast  than  there  are  fre- 
quencies to  allocate.  It  is  idle  to  posit 
an  unbrldgable  first  amendment  right 
to  broadcast  comparable  to  the  right 
of  every  individual  to  speak,  write  or 
publish."  That  sets  out  the  issue. 

Recently  there  were  some  200  FM 
stations  which  came  available.  Those 
stations  had  over  a  thousand  appli- 
cants. All  I  ask  is  to  look  at  the  prices 
at  which  the  stations  are  now  sold.  FM 
stations  are  sold  for  $45  million  in 
Pasadena.  CA;  $27  million  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. FL;  for  $32  million  In  Phila- 
delphia. PA.  We  are  talking  about  big 


bucks,  not  Just  for  television,  but  also 
for  radio. 

When  the  chairman  of  the  FCC  says 
that  if  Phyllis  Schlafly  wants  to  be 
heard  on  the  radio,  she  should  go  out 
and  buy  a  radio  station,  what  that 
says  is  that  if  Phyllis  Schlafly  is  going 
to  broadcast  on  the  air.  she  had  better 
have  a  pile  of  money  or  she  had  better 
have  the  fairness  doctrine,  and  the 
same  goes  for  any  Member  of  this 
body  or  any  member  of  the  large 
number  of  groups  of  citizens  and  dti- 
sen organisations  that  Join  us  in  insist- 
ing that  the  fairness  doctrine  remain 
in  place  so  that  we  can  hold  trustees 
of  the  right  to  use  a  public  resource 
accountable  for  their  behavior  and  see 
to  it  that  the  broadest  possible  disposi- 
tion of  views  is  available  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  legislation.  I  urge  them 
to  vote  down  the  amendment  which  Is 
offered.  I  am  sure,  with  good  will,  but 
nonetheless,  in  great  error. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  move 
speedily  to  protect  one  of  the  basic 
and  fimdamental  rights  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  agsinst  a  group  which  has 
everything  to  gain  by  denying  the 
American  people  the  right  to  full 
access  to  the  airways.  They  have  got 
their  access  and  they  are  making  a  lot 
of  money  with  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  OrxzrI. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

aacoaoKB  von 

Bfr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  71,  noes 
333,  answered  "present"  2.  not  voting 
26.  as  follows: 
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Barton 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

Bunnlna 

Byron 

Cheney 

Cllnser 

CoaU 

Cotote 

Daub 

D«rli<IL> 

EdwmrdKOK) 

Plah 

Pieiisel 

OoodUnc 

OnuUaon 

Oreen 

Ore«« 

Ounderaon 

HmlKTX) 

Hmmmenehmldt 
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ATKB-71 

Hefley 

HUer 

Houchton 

Hubtiard 

Hunter 

Jeffords 

Kolbc 

Kyi 

Lent 

Uchttoot 

Livtngiton 

Luncren 


Madlcmn 

Marlenee 

lUrtln(NT) 

MeCwen 

MoUnvl 

MoorhcMl 

Iforrlaon  (CT) 

Myen 

Nxlc 


Ackermmn 


Penny 
Petri 

NOES-333 

Alexmnder 
ADdenoo 


Rlnmldo 

Rocen 

Sehaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

8hs« 

Shumwmy 

Shuster 

Smith  (IfK) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Solomon 
Stanteland 
Strmtton 
Stump 
Taukc 

Thoa>u(CA> 
Opton 
Walker 
WhHtakar 
WorUey 


Andrew! 
Anniinrto 


ApplacaU 

Archer 

AMfia 

Atkliw 

BaUanser 


PMrd(TN) 
Prank 


BeUenaon 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Dei  man 

BUbrmy 

BUlraUt 

BUley 

Boeblert 


Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

BonlordCI) 

Bonker 

Bonkl 

Bfiefo 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennao 

Brook* 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Buatamante 


CampbeU 
Cardln 


Carr 

Chandler 

Chatxnan 

ChappeU 

Clarke 

Clay 

CoeUto 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Oxley  for.  with  Mr.  FoglietU  acalnst. 

Messrs.  OEJDENSON,  FEIGHAN, 
GARCIA,  and  RICHARDSON 

changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Messrs.  HAMMERSCHMIDT, 

SHUMWAY,  and  WHTTTAKER 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

lix.  Chairman,  I  have  been  listening 
to  the  debate  this  morning  and  this 
afternoon  hoping  to  find  some  reason 
to  support  this  legislation. 

I  am  troubled  with  the  legislation.  It 
is  difficult  to  oppose  a  bill  with  a  title 
"Fairness  in  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1987." 

How  can  anyone  be  opposed  to  fair- 
ness, whether  it  be  in  broadcasting  or 
in  the  exercise  of  education  or  individ- 
uals rights? 

Fairness  is  something  all  of  us 
accept  as  an  American  way;  but  what 
is  fairness,  and  fairness  to  whom?  This 
is  what  troubles  me. 

One  of  the  measures  that  has  often 
been  advanced  here  today  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  right  to 
place  some  regulations,  controls,  over 
broadcasting,  because  of  scarcity  of 
the  electronic  media  in  the  spectrum; 
and  if  that  is  the  case,  in  my  home- 
town of  2,500  people,  we  have  no  news- 
paper, but  we  have  two  broadcasting 
stations,  two  radio  stations  in  my 
hometown,  so  I  voted  for  the  last 
amendment. 

If  in  fact  it  is  not  scardty.  and  you 
say  the  fact  that  it  is  licensed,  gives  us 
authority  to  regulate,  then  are  we 
giving  the  authority  to  the  FCC  to 
impose  regulations  on  the  freedom  of 
speech  of  the  broadcaster?  Is  that  be- 


cause they  have  a  license,  we  have  a 
right  to  do  this  In  the  future? 

Will  it  not  be  the  case  then  that 
some  authority  from  the  FCC  will 
start  telling  broadcasters  what  their 
programs  may  be,  interfering  with 
types  of  programming  and  what  they 
may  air?  I  do  not  think  we  want  to 
really  vote  for  that,  so  I  am  troubled 
with  this. 

The  fact  that  we  have  x  numbers  of 
newspapers,  z  numbers  of  broadcasters 
in  radio  and  television,  I  think  is  rele- 
vant; but  the  thing  that  disturbs  me 
more  than  anything  else  here  is  the 
fact  that  what  I  read  in  the  brief  pre- 
pared by  the  subcommittee  is  one  of 
the  reasons  for  regulating:  The  fact 
that  we  think  we  should  have  the  FCC 
regulating,  is  the  fact  that  if  someone 
has  an  opposing  view,  and  they  should 
have  a  right  then  to  have  access  to 
broadcasting,  not  necessarily  the  right 
to  the  news  media,  as  far  as  newspa- 
pers are  concerned,  but  as  a  practical 
matter,  can  anyone  Just  go  out  and 
buy  printing  presses,  start  printing  a 
newspaper? 

Sure,  they  have  the  right  to  do  it; 
but  economically  they  cannot  afford 
to  do  that.  How  could  anyone  come  in 
to  Washington  and  start  a  newspaper 
against  the  Washington  Post?  How 
could  anyone  afford  to  do  it,  so,  as  a 
practical  matter,  we  are  barred  from 
going  out  and  starting  to  print  a  news- 
paper or  a  magazine.  If  the  intent  here 
is  to  control  access,  we  are  not  doing  it 
here.  The  thing  that  disturbs  me,  the 
so-called  Cullman  doctrine  is  the  basis 
for  this  legislation  and  provides  that  if 
a  person  with  an  opposing  view  cannot 
afford  to  buy  an  opposing  view,  time 
on  radio,  television,  then  that  station 
has  the  obligation  of  airing  those  op- 
posing views  free. 

This  concerns  me.  As  an  example, 
and  I  give  this  as  a  hypothetical,  and  I 
ask  the  committee  this,  if  a  new  indus- 
try moves  into  a  community  and  de- 
cides to  build  a  new  industry.  They 
buy  commercial  time,  advertising  on 
the  local  radio,  local  television,  to  ex- 
plain the  type  of  work  that  will  be 
done,  what  the  industry  will  be  doing, 
yet  someone  else  in  the  community 
now  decides  that  is  not  the  type  of  in- 
dustry they  want  in  their  community, 
so  it  becomes  a  controversial  issue. 

Now,  the  industry  bought  the  time, 
but  does  that  mean  the  radio  or  televi- 
sion station  which  in  good  faith  aired 
that  program,  or  the  advertising  to  ex- 
plain what  that  new  industry  will  do, 
are  they  obligated  to  give  the  same 
comparable  time  to  opposing  views 
without  being  paid  for  that  time? 

Is  this  what  we  are  saying?  One  will 
pay  for  it  and  the  next  one  gets  it  free 
because  they  oppose. 

We  are  going  a  long  way  in  this.  I  he- 
lleve  in  the  fairness  doctrine,  but  is 
this  fair  to  all  parties  concerned? 


I  will  vote  against  it.  I  am  afraid  we 
are  getting  into  a  deeper  area  here 
than  we  wish  to. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  ISi.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  Just  a 
couple  of  points  relating  to  this  issue 
liefore  we  vote. 

First,  this  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with 
equal  time  provisions  of  the  law. 
There  are  a  nimiber  of  Members  who 
have  come  to  the  floor  saying:  I  do  not 
want  to  be  accused  of  denying  my  op- 
ponent the  right  to  get  on  radio. 

That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fairness  doctrine.  We  are  not  talking 
about  equal  time  or  anything  relating 
to  elections. 

What  we  are  talking  about,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  Journalism.  The  Found- 
ing Fathers,  when  they  adopted  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
made  it  very  clear  that  they  did  not 
want  the  government  controlling  the 
media  or  the  presentation  of  the  news 
to  the  American  people.  Instead,  they 
said  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

How  is  it  then  that  we  got  this  fair- 
ness doctrine?  We  got  the  fairness  doc- 
trine based  on  the  assumption  that 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  electronic 
media. 

While  that  may  have  been  true 
years  ago,  today  we  have  an  abim- 
dance  of  electronic  media  available. 
Under  those  circumstances,  we  have  to 
ask  ourselves  is  there  Justification  for 
Federal  control  over  the  content  of 
the  news. 

The  administration  officials  recom- 
mend a  no  vote  Ijecause  they  condude 
that  we  do  not  have  Justification  for 
Federal  control  over  the  news.  A  varie- 
ty of  media  outlets,  ranging  from  the 
Washington  Post  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  have  argued  against  this 
measure.  But  perhaps  most  important- 
ly we  ourselves  have  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion: Can  we  as  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  a  duty  to  uphold  the  Consti- 
tution Justify  a  vote  which  sas^  to  the 
FCC  that  it  should  exercise  Journalis- 
tic discretion  over  what  is  presented 
over  the  airwaves? 

Do  we  have  the  right  to  suggest  that 
government  is  better  able  to  determine 
what  is  good  journalism  in  this  Nation 
than  the  Journalists  themselves?  I 
think  it  is  critically  important  that 
there  be  a  strong  no  vote  against  the 
fairness  doctrine,  not  because  we  are 
opposed  to  fairness,  but  because  we 
are  opposed  to  Government  control 
over  the  presentation  of  the  issues. 

Sometimes  one  has  to  choose  be- 
tween liberty  on  the  one  hand  and 
fairness  on  the  other.  In  my  Judgment, 
there  Is  some  danger  if  we  have  a  free 
press  that  there  will  be  unfairness. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  danger  of 
unfairness  is  much  less  than  the 
danger  that  comes  from  Government 
control  of  the  media  and  Government 
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That  ta  why  I  urge  my  coltoacuw  to 
extend  theee  mbm  freedoms  to  the 
troedeut  media  that  have  alwayi 
been  extended  to  the  ivlnt  media  In 
our  country  and  vote  acalnet  extend- 
tnc  the  f atneaidoetrlne. 

Mr.  FRSNZSL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  itrike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  the  aame  pod- 
tkm  on  this  bill  aa  the  dtetlmulahed 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Tauks] 
who  laat  ad^wewrt  the  body. 

I  fwiwd*  that  thli  Is  not  a  new 
policy  that  the  sponsors  propose  to 
Impase  upon  the  Republic  but  I 
submit  that  it  is  stUl  an  unwise  policy. 
I  do  not  think  it  Is  a  question  of 
whether  Concress  can  Impose  restrlo- 
ttoOB  on  the  electronic  media.  It  is  a 
question  of  whether  Congrem  should 
tmpoae  restrictions  on  the  electronic 
media. 

The  Important  constitutional  ques- 
tion is  really  for  us  to  determine  by 
good  common  sense  whether  It  \m 
better  for  the  government  to  control 
an  element  of  our  dally  life  or  whether 
It  is  better  for  free  people  In  a  free 
country  to  control  their  daily  lives. 
and  that  Is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I 
am  disappointed  that  a  large  number 
of  conservative  organisations  aeem  to 
believe  that  a  little  Federal  tinkering 
is  a  good  thing  if  they  think  it  Is  going 
to  advance  their  cause. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  we  do 
not  «»"p*»«»  such  restrictions  on  the 
print  media.  They  have  first  amend- 
ment protections.  That  simply  is  an 
accident  of  chronology  that  the  elec- 
tronic media  was  Invented  slightly 
later  than  our  Constitution  was  in- 
vented. Otherwise.  James  Madison  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  would  have  been 
able  to  provide  the  same  protection 
for  the  electronics  as  they  provided 
for  the  prints. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  If  we  release  the 
burden  of  fairness  from  the  electronic 
media.  I  do  not  think  the  electronic 
media  is  going  to  be  fair.  I  do  not 
think  the  print  media  Is  fair  today. 
But  that  is  only  my  judgment. 

I  do  not  think  the  House's  majority 
is  fair  to  the  minority. 

In  spite  of  all  those  Indignities  our 
Republic  Is  able  to  survive  and  thrive. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  the  question. 
The  question  Is  rather  whether  the 
Government  should  Impose  its  brand 
of  fairness.  I  suspect  if  we  went  out  to 
our  constituents  and  inquired  of  them 
whether  they  would  rely  on  us.  the 
Oovemment.  to  be  the  arbiter  of  fair- 
ness. I  suspect  that  they  would  reject 
our  arbitration  in  the  matter. 

I  am  not  certain  that  the  people 
would  think  that  the  Oovemment 
knows  fair  from  foul  In  most  In- 
stances. 


My  personal  decision  is  that  the 
Uttle  Federal  restriction  Is  bad  because 
a  little  Federal  restriction,  particularly 
enshrined  now  In  the  codification  of 
law.  is  going  to  lead  In  my  judgment  to 
more  Federal  restriction.  We  will  be 
codifying  a  double  standard  for  the 
press.  I  believe  that  this  bill  erodes 
what  I  believe  our  first  amendment 
protections  of  the  press  are  and  there- 
fore some  Members  may  like  a  double 
standard  and  be  Inclined  to  vote  for 
this  MIL  Others  who  would  like  to  see 
the  Government  out  of  this  business, 
who  think  there  should  be  no  control 
of  any  kind  of  press  by  the  Govern- 
ment, would  probably  do  as  I  am  going 
to  do  and  vote  no. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
other  amendments  to  the  biU?  If  not, 
under  the  rule  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Gbat  of  nilnolsl  having  assumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Moodt,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
C<»nmittee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  1934)  to  clarify 
the  congressional  Intent  concerning, 
and  to  codify,  certain  requirements  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  that 
ensure  that  broadcasters  afford  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  the  discussion 
of  conflicting  views  on  issues  of  public 
Importance,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 179.  he  reported  the  blU  back  to 
the  House.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  Is  or- 
dered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  ttiird  time^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  app^ed  to  have  it. 

Bir.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  302.  nays 
102.  answered  "present"  2.  not  voting 
26.  as  follows: 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Porter  ac»lnat. 

Mr.  PACKARD  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  SAXTON  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MARKET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  Uble  the  Senate  bill  (S.  742) 
to  clarify  the  congressional  intent  con- 
cerning, and  to  codify,  certain  require- 
ments of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  that  ensure  that  broadcasters 
afford  reasonable  opportunity  for  the 
discussion  of  conflicting  views  on 
issues  of  public  importance,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the 
Senate  bill.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  aerk  read  the  Senate  bffl.  as 
follows: 

a  742 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Hove  of 
RepTtsentativeM  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  <dted  aa  the  "Faimegs  In  Brosd- 
casUns  Act  of  1987". 


SBC.  t  nNMNca 
The  Congreaa  flndg  that— 

(1)  degpite  technolofical  advances,  the 
electromagnetic  apectrum  remains  a  scarce 
and  valuable  public  resource; 

(2)  there  are  still  substantially  more 
people  who  want  to  broadcast  than  there 
are  frequencies  to  allocate: 

(3)  a  broadcast  license  confers  the  rlsht  to 
use  a  valuable  public  resource  and  a  broad- 
caster is  therefore  required  to  utilize  that 
resource  as  a  trustee  for  the  American 
people: 

(4)  there  is  a  subgtantial  governmental  in- 
terest in  conditioning  the  award  or  renewal 
of  a  broadcast  license  on  the  reQulrement 
that  the  license  ensure  the  widest  possible 
dissemination  of  information  from  diverse 
and  antagonistic  sources  by  presenting  a 
reasonable  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
conflicting  views  on  issues  of  public  Impor- 
tance; 

(5)  while  new  video  and  audio  services 
have  been  proposed  and  introduced,  many 
have  not  succeeded,  and  even  those  that  are 
operating  reach  a  far  smaller  audience  than 
broadcast  stations; 

(6)  even  when  and  where  new  video  and 
audio  services  are  available,  they  do  not  pro- 
vide meaningful  alternatives  to  broadcast 
stations  for  the  dissemination  of  news  and 
public  affairs; 

(7)  for  more  than  thirty  years,  the  Fair- 
ness E>octrlne  and  iU  corollaries,  aa  devel- 
oped by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission on  the  basis  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  have  en- 
hanced free  speech  by  securing  the  para- 
mount right  of  the  broadcast  audience  to 
robust  debate  on  issues  of  public  impor- 
tance; and 

(8)  the  Fairness  Doctrine  (A)  fairly  re- 
flects the  statutory  obligations  of  broadcast- 
ers under  that  Act  to  operate  in  the  public 
interest.  (B)  was  given  statutory  approval  by 
the  Congress  in  making  certain  amend- 
ments to  that  Act  in  1959.  and  (C)  strikes  a 
reasonable  balance  among  the  first  amend- 
ment rights  of  the  public,  broadcast  licens- 
ees, and  speakers  other  than  owners  of 
broadcast  facilities. 

sec  s.  amendment  to  the  communications 

ACT  op  I*S4. 

(a)  Section  315  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  VJ8.C.  315)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsecUcms  (a) 
through  (d)  as  subaecUons  (b)  through  (e), 
respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(aKl)  A  broadcast  licensee  shall  afford 
reasonable  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
conflicting  views  on  Issues  of  public  impor- 
tance. 

"(2)  The  enforcement  and  application  of 
the  requirement  imposed  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  rules  and  poli- 
cies of  the  Commission  in  effect  on  January 
1.  1987.". 

sec  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  and  the  amendment  to  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  added  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  paned.  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  biU  (HH.  1934)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  an  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bUl  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  1827.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1987,  and  for  other  purposea 

The  message  also  announced,  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (HJl.  1827)  "An  act 
making  supplemental  aK>roprlations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septanl>er 
30,  1987,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
SxEinns,  Mr.  Proxmibx.  Mr.  Ihouye. 
Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Cbums.  Mr.  Johh- 
STOH,  Mr.  BuBDicK.  Mr.  Lkahy.  Mr. 
Sasscr.  Mr.  DiCoHcnn.  Mr.  Bumpcbs. 
Mr.  Lautdtbkrq,  Mr.  Habkhi.  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi.  Mr.  Reis.  Mr.  Hattiblo.  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Wexcker,  Mr.  McCLxnat, 
Mr.  Qarn,  Mr.  (Cochran,  Mr.  ElAsmr. 
Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Rdsmah,  Mr.  Spsc- 
TSR.  BCr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Orasslky,  and 
Mr.  NicKUKs  to  be  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


NATIONAL      SCIENC:E       FOUNDA- 
TION     AUTHORIZATION      ACT 
FOR  FISCAL  TEAR  1988 
Mr.  OORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  183  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.Rb.183 
Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  xxiii.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  oonslderatltm  of  the  Ull  (HJt. 
2330)  to  authorise  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1988,  and  for  other  purpoaes,  and  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill  shaQ  be  dlgpenged 
with.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  which  shaU  not 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Sd- 
enoe.  Space,  and  Technology,  the  bOl  shaU 
be  considered  for  amendment  under  the 
flve-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
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have  bMn  sdopUd.  and  the  prartoua  quM- 
tiffp  T»«»"  Iw  nr-"-—^  M  orderwl  on  the 
bOl  and  ■iiiHiitiiMiH  tharato  to  final  paa- 
aga  without  Intamnlnc  motioci  exoapt  ooa 
Bottoa  to  raooounlt 

The  SPKAKKR  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  ftt»  Tenneaaee  (Mr. 
OoKDcnr)  !■  reeotntawl  for  1  hour. 

lir.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  customary  SO  mlnutee.  for  the  pur- 
poM  of  detwte  only,  to  the  genUeman 
from  Mtailalppl  [Mr.  Lor]  pending 
which  I  yield  myaelf  such  time  ai  I 
mayeonwime. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Bouae  Reaolution  183 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  conalder- 
atkm  of  the  bill  HJl.  3330.  to  author- 
IM  appromiatlooa  to  the  National  Sd- 
eooe  Foundatlm  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
The  rule  prorldee  for  1  hour  of  gener^ 
al  debate  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Sdenoe.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy. The  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  fr-mlnute  rule 
and  is  free  of  any  waivers. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  also 
provides  that  at  conclusion  of  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the 
bOl  to  the  House.  The  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  without  any  intervening  mo- 
tions except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  future  economic  vi- 
tality and  competitiveness  of  the 
United  States  in  the  world  market- 
place wHl  ultimately  depend  on  the 
strength  of  the  Nation's  scientific  and 
techmdoglcal  advancements.  HJl.  2330 
reflects  the  cranmlttee's  commitment 
to  strengthening  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  mission  of  promoting 
both  basic  research  in  science  and  en- 
gineering as  well  ss  curriculum  Im- 
provements in  both  disciplines.  The 
fiscal  year  liNI8  authorisation  level  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation  of 
nearly  $1.9  billion  is  identical  to  the 
administration's  request  level.  It  also 
enjoys  strong  bipartisan  support 
within  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  biU  is  a  strategic 
Investment  in  improving  our  Nation's 
competitive  posture  and  a  tribute  to 
the  leadoship  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  BIr.  Ros.  and  his  col- 
leagues. I  urge  the  House  membership 
to  Join  me  in  adopting  House  Resolu- 
ti<m  183  «»'«fc^«"f  in  order  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  183 
is  an  open  rule  under  which  the  House 
will  consider  legislation  authorizing 
roughly  $1.9  billion  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation  activities  for  the 
upcoming  year. 

The  rule  Is  a  routine  one,  in  that 
after  1  hour  of  general  debate  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Science. 


Space,  and  Technology  the  bill  will  be 
considered  for  amendments  under  the 
5-mlnute  rule. 

Althou^  the  amounts  authorised  in 
the  bill  are  In  line  with  the  request  of 
the  administration  some  of  the  fund- 
ing priorities  differ. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  plays  a 
central  role  in  the  support  of  basic  sci- 
ence and  engineering  research  in  our 
universities.  It  enables  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  be  competitive  In 
the  science  marketplace  throughout 
the  world,  and  not  to  be  dependent  on 
other  nations  that  could  effect  our 
econcnnic  security. 

And  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  a  science 
program  and  an  education  program  as 
well.  For  It  allows  for  our  young 
people  and  the  schools  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  continue  to  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  our  society. 

However.  Ui.  Speaker.  I  have  seri- 
ous reservations  about  repealing  the 
requirement  in  current  law  that  the 
awardees  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  subscribe  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  and  report  on  any  crimi- 
nal record.  Some  feel  that  since  these 
requirements  have  existed  for  over  30 
years,  and  no  Information  received  as 
a  result  of  them  has  changed  an  award 
decision. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule,  how- 
ever, since  it  is  an  open  rule  and  any 
germane  amendment  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

D  1440 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  183  and  rule 
XXni.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  HJl.  2330. 

a  1442 

Di  THK  coMMrrm  or  thk  wholx 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJl.  2330)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  1988,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Bashako  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Ros]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 


from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Lojam] 
will  be  recoffoised  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roil. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Science 
Foimdatlon  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  H.R.  2330.  provides  a  total 
of  $1,893  billion.  These  funds  repre- 
sent a  critical  investment  in  the  Na- 
tion's future  since  they  wlU  be  used  to 
generate  new  knowledge  and  to  devel- 
op the  human  resources  which  are  es- 
sential for  meeting  the  challenge  of 
intematioiud  economic  competition. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  WALoaxif  of  Penn- 
sylvania, chairman  of  the  Science.  Re- 
search and  Technology  Subcommittee, 
for  his  leadership  in  crafting  HJl. 
2330  and  'hii.  Boxhlsrt  of  New  York, 
the  ranking  Republican  member,  for 
his  diligent  efforU  on  behalf  of  this 
legislation. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
[NSF1  plays  a  central  role  in  the  sup- 
port of  basic  science  and  engineering 
research  in  U.S.  universities  and  also 
in  the  training  of  future  generations 
of  scientists  and  engineers.  This  role 
encompasses  generating  new  luiowl- 
edge  and  helping  sustain  a  highly 
trained  work  force  to  exploit  new  tech- 
nologies spawned  by  this  new  know- 
ledge. The  future  economic  vitality  and 
competitiveness  of  the  U.S.  in  the 
world  marketplace  will  ultimately 
depend  on  the  strength  of  the  Nation's 
science  and  technology  base.  Basic  sci- 
entific research  and  the  education  of 
scientists  and  engineers  create  this 
base  for  technological  advances.  Histo- 
ry has  shown  that  a  sustained  invest- 
ment in  basic  research  contributes  to 
economic  growth,  to  an  impoved  qual- 
ity of  life  and  to  enhanced  national  de- 
fense capabilities. 

Although  NSF  is  a  relatively  small 
Federal  agency,  it  has  a  big  impact 
both  on  support  of  basic  research  and 
on  development  of  enhanced  basic  re- 
search capabilities  in  American  imiver- 
sities.  For  example,  an  NSF  Program 
with  the  long-term  goal  of  developing 
first-rate  research  universities  in  all 
geographic  regions  of  the  United 
SUtes  is  called  the  Experimental  Pro- 
gram to  Stimulate  Competitive  Re- 
search or  EPSCoR.  The  value  of 
EPSCoR  is  vividly  illustrated  by  the 
results  of  a  grant  to  the  University  of 
Alabama-Huntsville.  The  grant  was 
used  by  a  young  professor  to  build  a 
strong  research  group  studying  super- 
conductivity. Recently,  this  grroup  pro- 
duced one  of  the  first  sets  of  research 
results  on  a  class  of  materials  that  are 
superconducting  at  relatively  high 
temperatures.  As  TV  and  press  ac- 
counts have  highlighted,  this  break- 
through has  enormously  important 
implications  for  a  wide  range  of  tech- 
nologies, including  high  speed  comput- 
ers, medical  diagnostic  systems,  elec- 


tric power  generation,  and  transporta- 
tion systems. 

The  NSF  budget  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration tot  fiscal  year  1988  pro- 
vides for  an  increase  of  almost  17  per- 
cent above  the  previous  year  and  is 
the  first  of  five  proposed  increases  to 
produce  a  doubling  of  the  NSF  budget 
by  fiscal  year  1992.  The  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology  Committee 
supports  and  endorses  this  proposal, 
which  is  consistent  with  the  commit- 
tee's firm  belief  in  the  importance  of 
NSF's  contribution  to  the  Nation's 
well-being.  Despite  the  serious  Federal 
budget  deficit,  the  committee  believes 
that  the  increase  in  funding  for  NSF  is 
essential  to  address  important  con- 
cerns about  the  health  of  the  U.S. 
basic  research  enterprise  and.  in  par- 
ticular, concerns  about  the  state  of  sci- 
ence and  engineering  education.  The 
proposed  budget  increase  would  also 
allow  NSF  to  pursue  new  research  op- 
portunities, including  interdiscipli- 
nary, multiple-investigator  efforts  in- 
volving linkages  with  industry. 

The  total  authorization  in  H.R.  2330 
of  $1,893  billion  includes  $1,625  billion 
for  research  and  related  activities. 
$180  million  for  science  and  engineer- 
ing education  and  $118  million  for  the 
\J&.  Antarctic  Program.  Although 
H.R.  2330.  as  reported  by  the  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology  Committee, 
provides  a  total  authorization  at  the 
level  of  the  administration's  request,  it 
makes  redirections  and  establishes  cer- 
tain priorities  reflecting  the  concerns 
of  the  committee  members.  The  major 
change  from  the  administration's  re- 
quest is  an  increase  of  $35  million  for 
the  science  and  engineering  education 
directorate. 

U.S.  economic  competitiveness  is  ul- 
timately tied  to  the  availability  and 
excellence  of  scientific  and  technical 
manpower.  Unfortunately,  a  decreas- 
ing fraction  of  American  college  stu- 
dents are  choosing  science  and  engi- 
neering studies  at  a  time  when  the 
total  pool  of  college-aged  students  is 
declining  significantly.  Over  the  past 
15  years,  the  proportion  of  the  U.S. 
population  engaged  In  science  and  en- 
gineering has  declined  appreciably  rel- 
ative   to    other    technologically    ad- 
vanced   nations.     During    the    same 
period,  the  Federal  investment  in  un- 
dergraduate   and    precollege    science 
education   has  dropped  dramatically 
and  is  now  at  a  level  well  below  that  of 
the   1960's  in  constant  dollars.  At  a 
time   when   the   United   States   must 
compete     against     strong     economic 
rivals  in  a  global  marketplace,  these 
trends  are  disquieting.  NSF  must  have 
the  resources  to  play  a  strong  role  in 
strengthening  science  and  mathemat- 
ics instruction  at  the  precollege  and 
undergraduate  levels  to  ensure  that 
the  pipeline  of  scientists  and  oigineers 
remains  filled  and  to  malntJiln  a  large, 
technically     literate,     inventive     and 
adv>table  work  force. 


In  order  to  provide  the  significant 
Increase  in  funding  primarily  for  pre- 
college sdenoe  education  programs,  a 
ftn^u  decrease  was  imposed  on  the  ad- 
ministration's requested  funding  levels 
for  four  scientific  directorates  and  a 
cut  of  $25  million  was  imposed  on  the 
U.S.  Antarctic  Program,  which  effec- 
tively mft<"*^<"«  this  program  at  the 
fiscal  year  1987  fund'ng  level.  The  re- 
duction to  the  Antarctic  Program  does 
not  reflect  concern  for  the  quality  of 
the  research  program.  However,  only 
about  a  third  of  the  total  budget  for 
this  program  is  for  research  and  direct 
research  support.  The  remainder  is  re- 
quired to  support  the  UJ3.  presence  in 
the  Antarctic.  In  light  of  current  pri- 
orities within  the  overaU  range  of  NSF 
programs,  level  funding  the  large  oper- 
ations support  budget  of  the  Antarctic 
Program  seems  Jsutifled.  in  particular, 
since  the  funds  will  augment  science 
and  engineering  education  programs 
which  have  been  neglected  in  recent 
years. 

Besides  the  strengthening  of  pro- 
grams in  science  education,  H.R.  2330 
provides  fimdlng  level  increases  that 
will  sustain  NSF  initiatives  in  scientif- 
ic areas  such  as  biotechnology,  global 
geosciences.  and  advanced  scientific 
computing.  Also.  H.R.  2330  will  allow 
NSF  to  expand  its  efforts  in  develop- 
ing interdisciplinary  research  groups 
to  explore  new  scientific  frontiers  at 
the  interfaces  between  traditional  dis- 
ciplines. These  enterprises,  such  as  the 
Engineering  Research  Centers  Pro- 
gram, often  involve  Industrial  partid- 
pation.  which  both  opens  new  commu- 
nication channels  to  faclllUte  transfer 
of  new  discoveries  to  industry  and  also 
exposes  university  researchers  to  in- 
dustrial technology  problems.  The  cre- 
ation of  links  between  university  re- 
searchers and  industrial  laboratories 
and.  equally  important,  the  training  of 
sdentists  and  engineers  who  are  famil- 
iar with  the  industrial  culture  wiU  con- 
tribute to  improving  UJ3.  performance 
in  the  commercialization  of  new  dis- 
coveries, which  is  a  critical  factor  in 
mft«"tA<ning  economic  competitive- 
ness. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  2330  Is  balanced 
proposal  which  is  essential  to  the 
health  of  the  U.S.  basic  research  en- 
terprise and  to  the  training  of  a  new 
generation  of  scientists  and  engineers. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bill  as  reported. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2330.  the 
National  Science  Foundation  [NSF] 
fiscal  year  1988  Authorization.  Howev- 
er, as  sUted  in  the  minority  views  filed 
with  the  report  on  this  legislation, 
there  are  reservations  I  do  have  with 
specific  provisions  of  this  legislation.  I 
will  seek  to  work  these  issues  out  in 
conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  administration  requested  a  5- 
year  authorization  for  NSF.  with  a 


fiscal  year  1988  authorization  request 
of  $1.89  billion.  The  NSF  request  for 
an  increase  of  $270  million  over  the 
fiscal  year  1987  levels,  or  a  17-percent 
increase,  is  a  sign  of  this  administra- 
tion's commitment  to  enhandng  our 
educational  and  research  base,  as  well 
as  promoting  the  relationship  between 
industry,  university  and  the  Federal 
Government  so  our  investments  are 
soimd  ones. 

H.R.  2330  is  a  1-year  authorization, 
with  a  bottom-line  level  equivalent  to 
the  administration  request.  I  com- 
mend the  committee's  dedsion  to  sup- 
port this  level  of  fimding. 

This  administration  is  committed  to 
doubling  NSF's  budget  by  fiscal  year 
1992.  an  initiative  the  director  of  NSF. 
Eric  Bloch.  is  to  be  congratulated  for. 
The  committee  is  very  encouraged  by 
this  proposal  and  very  supportive  of 
the  increased  level  of  fimding  for  NSF. 
Nevertheless,  given  the  present  and 
the  projected  rate  of  growth,  interest 
in  assuring  a  balance  lietween  individ- 
ual grants  and  "centers"  fimding.  and 
a  commitment  to  exercise  appropriate 
congressional  oversight,  the  omunlt- 
tee  chose  to  continue  on  the  annual 
authorization. 

HJl.  2330  redistributed  $38.5  mllUon 
from  the  request,  of  which  $25  million 
was  redirected  from  the  Antarctica 
Program.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
impact  this  will  have  on  the  Antarcti- 
ca Program  and  NSF's  research  base. 
The  remaining  $13.5  million  was  taken 
from  the  research  and  related  account. 
A  total  of  $35  million  was  used  to  in- 
crease the  science  and  engineering 
education  account  above  the  request. 
Finally,  the  supercomputer  inltitative 
was  increased  by  $3.5  million. 

The  minority  recognize  that  sdence 
education  activities  could  adequately 
expend  a  higher  level  of  funding  than 
that  requested.  Thus,  we  offered  an 
amendment  in  committee  redirecting 
funds  into  this  account.  0\ir  recom- 
mendation would  have  redirected  $5 
million  from  the  Antarctic  Program. 
We  are  confident  this  level  could  be 
manageable.  Any  further  cut  in  this 
program  will  lead  to  significant  set- 
backs in  the  operations  and  inevitably 
in  research. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  commit- 
tee's $25  million  redirect  would  have 
no  impact  on  the  research  conducted 
in  the  Antarctic.  I  do  not  agree.  One 
cannot  do  research  if  sdentists  caimot 
be  transported  to  the  Antarctic.  Fur- 
thermore, at  a  time  when  scientinc 
data  on  the  ozone  depletion  in  the  at- 
mosphere is  most  alarming,  we  can  ill 
afford  to  cripple  the  ability  to  trans- 
port researchers  to  the  Antarctic  We 
heard  this  in  recent  testimony  from 
the  senior  scientist  on  the  U.S.  expedi- 
tion to  the  Antarctic.  Dr.  Solomon  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  research  sta- 
tions are  not  open  long  enough  during 
the  year.  Several  witnesses  expressed 
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over  the  ooit  of  tnvel  to  the 
Antaretle.  Otven  the  threat  to  our  en- 
vtrooBMot  and  the  InereMliiv  risk  of 
eennr  due  to  over  ezpoiure  to  mm 
raye.  redoetkniB  tn  the  Antarctic  Pro- 
gram are  not  advlMble.  FtaiaUy.  I  am  a 
■troov  supporter  that  the  edenoe  com- 
iwimtty  muet  "«»*»'*^***  oootrol  over 
the  operatkne  of  thle  procram  eo  aa  to 
aawre  that  undaaifled  research  Is 
coodueted  properly. 

Finally.  In  comnltteee,  amendments 
were  offered  to  delete  thoee  sscUons— 
subsections  of  the  bill  which  earmark 
the  owtneerlnc  research  centers  and 
the  science  and  technotocy  centers. 
However,  such  amendments  were  not 
adBirtiwI  I  would  hope  theee  issues  are 
addrsHed  in  conference. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  committee  for  Its  response 
to  express  coooem  for  the  supercom- 
puter tailtlatlve  at  NSF.  During  the 
Mth  Congress,  the  conunlttee,  re- 
ipoodlng  to  the  scientific  community 
end  operating  in  concert  with  NSF 
and  the  National  Science  Board  under- 
took the  creation  of  national  super- 
computer centers.  There  were  inltiaUy 
two  phases  to  the  program,  the  first 
being  a  stopgap  measure  to  purchase 
advanced  computational  time  on  avail- 
able university  and  commercial  ma- 
chines. 

While  I  believe  the  strategy  we 
chose  is  a  wise  one.  the  demand  for 
oomputatknuLl  Ume  has  continued  to 
soar  and  the  technology  of  the  ma- 
chines continues  to  advance.  There- 
fore, without  compromising  the  na- 
tional centers,  in  any  way.  the  commit- 
tee authorised  NSF  to  continue  serv- 
ing the  research  community  through 
all  available  unique  computational  re- 
sources. 

Another  topic  which  has  come  up  in 
dlscusskHM  with  the  university  re- 
search community  is  the  need  for  re- 
furM^ilng  and  modernizing  our  aca- 
demic research  Infrastructure.  It  is 
clear  that  our  campuses  are  experienc- 
ing severe  problems  in  this  area.  NSF 
has  made  significant  contributions  to 
instrumentation  and  equipment  sup- 
pmt.  There  remains  a  question  of  fi- 
nancing what  we  call  the  "bricks  and 
mortar."  I  understand  the  Senate  may 
report  an  NSF  authorization  that  con- 
tains a  provision  for  Infrastructure 
modemlMtion.  Our  committee  will 
hold  hearings  at  the  end  of  this  month 
on  a  similar  proposal.  I  would  like  to 
work  toward  a  sound  recommendation 
In  this  area,  that  Is  responsive  to  the 
academic  institutions,  to  individual  re- 
searchers and  cognisant  of  the  Feder- 
al. State,  local,  and  private  education 
rolea. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  conclude  my 
remarks  by  noting  two  aspects  hlgh- 
ll^ted  in  the  cranmittee  report.  The 
first  is  the  expressed  support  and  en- 
couragement that  our  Federal  R4eD 
laboratories  be  brought  Into  the  circle 
of  VBV*  efforts  to  establish  new  re- 


search centers  where  industry,  univer- 
sity, and  the  Government  can  collabo- 
rate on  basic  research  problems.  A  sig- 
nificant amount  of  taxpayers  dollars 
goes  Into  funding  our  national  labs. 
Their  intellectual  talent,  as  well  as. 
capital  investments  are  invaluable  re- 
sources upon  which  NSF  can  draw. 
Second,  there  is  ample  opportunity  for 
NSF  to  work  with  the  RAD  agencies 
on  efforts  to  collaborate  with  our 
neighbors  in  Latin  America.  The  com- 
mittee report  spells  out  such  a  reoom- 
mendatlon. 

Mr.  ROK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 

WALOaBHl. 

Mr.  WALOREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2330.  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  year  1988.  which 
provides  funds  for  bask  science  and 
engineering  research  education  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
Uon. 

This  is  a  very  important  bill  for  the 
country's  future.  As  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  want  to  particularly 
credit  thoee  on  the  subcommittee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  single  out 
the  ranking  member  of  the  minority, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
BosHuntr],  and  also  to  credit  the 
members  of  the  full  committee,  led  on 
the  minority  side  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ldjah]  along 
with  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. Mr.  Rob  of  New  Jersey,  for  their 
support  of  a  strong  effort  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 
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There  may  be  no  Federal  agency, 
bar  none,  that  Is  more  important  to  se- 
curing the  future  for  America  than 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  The 
investment  that  we  make  through  the 
National  Science  Foundation  is  critical 
both  to  our  future  economic  strength 
and  to  our  national  security. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
was  created  after  the  nuclear  weapons 
breakthrough  that  enabled  the  United 
States  to  win  World  War  II.  It  was  cre- 
ated out  of  the  realization  that  In 
many  ways  we  were  just  lucky  In  1945: 
and  out  of  the  realization  that  new 
discoveries  in  science  and  technology 
were  obviously  so  Important  in  our 
period  of  history  that  we  could  not 
afford   to   rely   on   being  Just   lucky 


As  a  restilt,  we  established  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  gave  it. 
In  Its  charter,  the  responsibility  "to 
Initiate  and  support  basic  scientific 
and  engineering  research  and  to 
strengthen  science  and  engineering 
education  programs  at  all  levels"— all 
in  order  to  assure  that  our  Nation  ben- 
efits from  the  potential  that  science 
and  engineering  hold  for  the  future. 

There  are  clear  warning  signs  that 
our  education  system  is  falling  behind. 


Not  one  but  a  number  of  evaluations 
strike  the  same  theme  as  "A  Nation  at 
Risk,"  describing  a  rising  Ude  of  medi- 
ocrity In  the  American  educational 
system.  The  lack  of  preparation  of 
American  high  school  students  for  ca- 
reers in  science  and  engineering  com- 
pared to  the  disciplined  training  of 
students  in  Japan  and  Europe  should 
st<H>  anyone  cold  in  his  tracks.  The 
training  of  those  who  teach  America's 
high  school  students  compared  to  the 
teachers  in  countries  whom  we  must 
compete  with  can  only  leave  us  shak- 
ing our  heads.  It  is  a  sad  and  danger- 
ous commentary  on  our  educational 
system  that  not  one  person  of  the 
three  research  teams  that  are  general- 
ly credited  with  the  major  break- 
throughs in  superconductivity  of  elec- 
tricity, a  development  that  promises  to 
literally  revolutionize  almost  every- 
thing that  we  do.  not  one  person  re- 
ceived his  background  education  in  sci- 
ence In  the  American  high  school 
system. 

The  1980's  are  a  critical  decade  In 
the  development  of  new  science  and 
engineering  capabilities.  The  rapid  de- 
velopment of  greater  and  greater  com- 
puter capabilities  and  new  information 
technology  is  changing  the  way  we 
work,  and  changing  what  we  can  do, 
with  unprecedented  speed.  If  we  are  to 
keep  up  with  what  other  countries 
may  be  able  to  do.  and  if  we  are  to 
assure  that  Americans  are  not  put  at  a 
terrible  disadvantage  by  modem  sci- 
ence and  technology,  we  must  multi- 
ply our  national  effort  in  this  area  sev- 
eralfold. 

The  administration,  after  failing  to 
support  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion's role  in  science  education  In  their 
Initial  years,  has  come  full  clrele— and 
now  calls  for  the  doubling  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation's  budget 
over  the  next  5  years.  The  support  of 
even  this  administration  is  a  measure 
of  the  urgency  of  this  effort  and  the 
breadth  of  recognition  of  Its  Impor- 
tance. 

The  total  authorization  for  the  NSF 
provided  by  H.R.  2330  is  $1,893  billion. 
That  total  Is  Identical  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request.  However,  com- 
pared to  the  administration  proposal, 
the  Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology  proposes  to  take  $38  mil- 
lion that  the  administration  sought  to 
use  to  increase  the  spending  for  re- 
search in  the  Antarctic  and  add  that 
money  to  precollege  science  and  math 
education  here  at  home. 

The  administration's  fiscal  year  1988 
proposal  for  science  and  engineering 
education  was  $115  million.  6  percent 
of  the  total  NSF  budget.  This  6  per- 
cent Is  In  stark  contrast  with  the  aver- 
age 30  percent  of  the  NSF  total  effort 
that  was  specifically  devoted  to  educa- 
tion in  the  years  from  1955  to  1970, 
when  almost  all  acknowledge  the  Na- 


tional Science  Foundation  to  have  had 
effective  programs  in  education. 

Worse  yet,  the  administration  has 
proposed  essentially  sero  increase  for 
precollege  programs  in  teacher  en- 
hancement, curriculum  development 
and  Informal  science  education— sero 
increase  in  a  year  that  overall  they 
recommend  NSF's  budget  be  increased 
by  17  percent. 

This  flat  funding  of  precollege  edu- 
cation programs  comes  at  a  time  when 
approximately  60,000  of  the  200,000 
high  school  science  and  math  teachers 
are  in  immediate  need  of  upgrading 
their  subject  knowledge  and  their 
teaching  skills.  In  response  to  that 
clearly  evident  need,  this  bill  would 
double  the  present  effort  for  teacher 
training  institutes  from  $22  to  $42  mil- 
lion, allowing  that  program  to  reach 
an  additional  7,000  teachers.  It  will 
leave  a  great  problem,  but  it  will  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  time  to  reach 
teachers  in  need  of  upgrading  their 

skills. 

We  also  propose  an  Increase  of  $13 
million  for  materials  development  and 
informal  science  education,  providing 
a  60-percent  Increase  In  these  activi- 
ties. These  are  essential  activities  if 
our  education  system  is  to  be  im- 
proved. Increased  support  for  informal 
science  activities  is  particularly  impor- 
tant to  support  educational  television 
outreach  and  science  activity  centers 
that  do  so  much  to  interest  yoimg 
people  and  reach  those  who  are  not 
now  Involved  In  science  education. 

Under  this  bill,  the  CoUege  Science 
Instrumentation  Program  is  enhanced 
by  $2  million— to  support  the  purchase 
of  instructional  laboratory  equipment 
at  4-year  undergraduate  institutions,  a 
level  of  our  educational  system  largely 
passed  by  In  recent  years  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  priorities. 

Additionally  we  ask  for  increases  for 
the  computer  and  information  science 
and  engineering  directorate  of  $3.5 
million.  This  increase  is  designated  to 
specifically  support  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  supercomputing  sup- 
port to  allow  the  NSF  to  meet  their 
projected  commitments  to  the  several 
national  supercomputer  centers  and 
provide  other  needed  support  for  su- 
percomputing capability.  The  bill  spe- 
cifically allows  the  use  of  all  research 
funds  to  be  allocated  for  unique  ad- 
vanced computing  resources  wherever 
available  in  support  of  research  needs 
that  may  be  met  outside  the  national 
computer  centers. 

In  order  to  provide  for  these  pro- 
grams and  yet  stay  within  the  total 
amount  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion, which  Is  the  reality  In  these 
years,  reductions  were  necessary.  The 
principal  change  was  to  reduce  by  $25 
million  the  amount  recommended  by 
the  administration  for  the  UJ3.  Ant- 
arctic Program.  This,  I  want  to  remind 
the  Members,  is  simply  reducing  the 
increase  in  the  Antarctic  Program.  It 


is  no  cut  of  the  present  level  of  effort. 
In  fact  the  Antarctic  Program  has  re- 
ceived a  14-percent  increase  in  Its 
effort  over  the  last  2  years— not  bad 
for  something  that  is  important  re- 
search in  the  longer  run  but  which 
common  sense  must  give  a  lower  prior- 
ity in  view  of  the  needs  and  responsi- 
bilities of  NSF  in  precollege  education. 
The  balance  of  the  funds  for  the  re- 
direction in  this  bill.  $13.5  million,  is 
obtained  by  a  1-percent  reduction 
across  the  board  of  the  research  budg- 
ets of  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences;  the  biological,  behavioral, 
and  the  social  sciences;  and  the  engi- 
neering and  geosciences  directorates. 
We  do  that  reluctantly,  very  reluctant- 
ly, but  we  also  appreciate  that  1  per- 
cent represents  the  kinds  of  reduction 
that  can  most  probably  be  construc- 
tively absorbed  and  which  can  even 
contribute  to  greater  program  efficien- 
cy. When  we  weigh  priority  of  educa- 
tion that  we  have  devoted  these 
moneys  to,  I  think  that  aU  would 
agree  that  this  is  the  kind  of  common 
sense  that  this  Congress  should  re- 
spect. 

We  also  require  that  50  percent  of 
the  new  funds  allocated  to  engineering 
research  centers  be  committed  to  re- 
search related  to  new  manufacturing 
technologies.  Nothing  is  changing 
faster  than  the  way  in  which  we  man- 
ufacture goods  as  the  computer  has 
come  into  automated  manufacturing 
technologies.  We  looked  in  a  recent 
year  for  the  amount  of  effort  on  the 
Federal  level  in  research  on  new  man- 
ufacturing technologies  and  sadly 
found  only  $80  million.  Twenty  million 
dollars  of  that  was  civilian,  $60  million 
from  the  military.  Clearly  we  have  to 
underscore,  and  all  we  do  is  under- 
score, the  focus  of  the  NSF's  effort  in 
new  engineering  research  centers  on 
manufacturing  technologies,  because 
if  we  fail  to  make  that  transition  well 
in  our  country,  lots  of  people  are  going 
to  suffer. 

We  also  reflect  in  this  bill  a  renewed 
recognition  of  the  critical  role  that 
must  be  played  by  the  2-year  and  com- 
munity colleges  by  focusing  the  NSF 
on  curriculum  development  specifical- 
ly for  these  institutions.  These  col- 
leges are  right  where  the  people  are 
who  deserve  our  attention  most,  and 
are  in  the  greatest  danger  of  being  left 
behind  by  the  rapid  change  in  science 
and  technology  in  our  economy.  Cer- 
tainly if  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion has  responsibility  In  \\£  charter 
for  the  science  and  engineering  educa- 
tion of  all  levels  of  society,  it  has  a 
commitment  to  community  colleges  as 
well. 

D  1505 
Mr.  Chidrman.  thte  bill  will  make  a 
strong  contribution   to   the   national 
effort  for  strengthening  oiu-  basic  re- 
search and  education  base. 


The  time  is  now  for  focused  and  de- 
cisive action  that  this  bill  provides, 
and  I  urge  the  Members  to  sivport  It. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  ISx.  Chairman.  I  yMd 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yoi^  [Mr.  Bobh- 

LOtTl.  

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
tome. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  HJl.  2330,  the  authorization 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
(NSFl. 

I  don't  daim-  the  bill  is  perfect. 
Indeed,  there  are  several  provisions  to 
which  I  object,  snd  I  hope  they  can  be 
dealt  with  in  conference.  Specifically. 
I'm  concerned  with  the  excessive  re- 
duction in  the  Antarctic  Program  and 
the  excessive  restraints  on  the  Engi- 
neering Research  Center  and  Sdenoe 
and  Technology  Center  programs. 

But  these  differences  pale  in  com- 
parison with  the  bedrock  support  of 
the  entire  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology Committee  for  the  Natitmal 
Science  Foundation. 

It's  a  little  easier  every  year  to  ex- 
plain why  we  value  this  agency  so 
highly.  That's  because  each  year  we're 
a  little  bit  more  disturbed  by  problems 
that  we  simply  cannot  solve  without 
the  help  of  NSF. 

For  example,  there's  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  lately— some  of  it  ri- 
diculous—about how  to  react  to  the 
depletion  of  the  ozone  layer.  Research 
funded  by  NSF— much  of  it  in  the 
Antarctic— will  help  us  determine 
what  additional  steps  are  necessary  to 
stave  off  the  skin  cancer,  crop  damage, 
and  other  ills  associated  with  ozone 
depletion. 

We  in  Congress  talk  about  the  need 
to  modernize  our  basic  manufacturing 
Industries.  NSF  plans  to  spend  almost 
$51  million  on  manufacturing  research 
next  year,  much  of  it  as  part  of  joint 
research  projects  with  industry  at  en- 
gineering research  centers. 

We  also  harp  on  the  need  to  take 
the  lead  In  emerging  industries.  NSF- 
funded  research  has  set  the  intemar 
tional  pace  in  biotechnology,  and  the 
agency  is  planning  to  fund  new  centers 
in  that  field.  NSF  has  almost  single- 
handedly  reversed  the  scandalous  in- 
ability of  American  researchers  to  gain 
access  to  supercomputers,  opening  new 
research  frontiers.  And  NSF  is  in  the 
forefront  of  the  effort  to  probe  super- 
conductivity. 

Finally,  we  spend  time  lamenting 
the  state  of  American  education  and 
bemoaning  its  effect  on  our  economy. 
NSF  is  funding  teacher  training,  cur- 
riculiun  development,  and  equipment 
purchases  at  all  levels  of  education. 
And,  thanks  in  part  to  prodding  from 
our  committee,  the  agency's  commit- 
ment to  education  will  grow  signifi- 
cantly next  year.  I  hope  that  growth 
will   eventually   include   a   fund   for 
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gnmta  to  buprove  unlvenlty  fadlttlw 
M  cnvMoDMl  In  Mr.  RoTs  bUl.  HJt 
IMM. 

MBP  ta  a  model  atency,  fundlnc  edu- 
eatkm  and  rMeareh.  reaearch  wtth 
looC'term  and  short-tenn  payofffe. 
large  projeeta  and  amall  ones,  oentera 
and  indMduala.  It  hat  earned  the  sup- 
port of  RepubUcane  and  Denoerata. 
liberals  and  oooaenratlves.  Congress, 
and  the  admtntitratkm. 

The  Ithaca  Journal,  a  newspaper  In 
my  dlatrtet.  once  opened  a  back-to- 
sehool  story  with  a  quote  from  a  flrstr 
grader  who  said.  "I  doot  like  school; 
rve  already  learned  everything."  The 
student  said  she  already  knew  enough 
because  Tm  on  my  orange  book." 

I  scmstlmes  think  that's  the  only  at' 
tttude  that  could  explain  opposition  to 
the  National  Sdenoe  Foundation. 
TlMise  of  us  who  doot  think  we've 
learned  everything  arc  delighted  that 
N8F  is  around,  stfll  pushing  the  fron- 
tiers of  knowledge,  still  rewriting  the 
"orange  book." 

HJi.  2S30  deserves  to  be  passed  by 
aodamation. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlemsn  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Skaoos]. 

Mr.  8KAQQS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
tome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  conoem  of 
every  Member  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  be  as  strong  a  country 
as  it  possibly  can.  and  the  nearly 
month-long  debate  over  the  defense 
bUl  apUy  demonstrates  that  conoem. 
But  the  real  strength  of  our  Nation 
depends  on  more  than  Just  military 
preparedness.  To  build  and  maintain  a 
strong  and  competitive  America  means 
investing  in  education,  in  research,  in 
training,  and  In  our  infrastructure. 

No  one  would  suggest  we  spend  a 
DMmth  debating  the  National  Science 
Foundation  authorisation  bill,  but  it  is 
past  time  for  us  to  devote  far  more  at- 
tention in  this  country  to  basic  science 
and  research. 

One  of  the  most  important  Issues 
facing  the  Nation  is  competitiveness, 
and  whether  we  can  regain  our  posi- 
tion of  manufacturing  preeminence  in 
the  world.  Although  many  factors 
have  contributed  to  our  problems  in 
this  area,  our  own  refusal  adequately 
to  fund  science  and  research  has  sig- 
nificantly Impeded  our  efforts  to  make 
a  comeback  in  international  markets. 

For  that  reason.  I  applaud  the  ad- 
ministration's  initiative  in  increasing 
the  NSF  budget  for  fiscal  year  IMS  by 
16  percent  and  the  administration's 
proposal  to  double  the  NSF  budget 
over  the  next  5  years.  These  increases 
show  we  are  finally  getting  serious 
about  investing  enough  in  basic  sci- 
ence and  research  to  compete  again  in 
the  world. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  begin 
restoring  a  more  sensible  balance  be- 
tween   civilian    and    military    RJtD. 


Fully  two-thirds  of  all  Federal  RAD 
spending  is  consumed  by  the  military, 
puMng  our  doaaestle  civilian  laborato- 
ries and  industries  at  a  disadvantage 
relative  to  our  international  competi- 
tors. The  often-touted  spin-offs  from 
military  RAD  simply  are  not  adequate 
to  justify  this  imbalance. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  thank  Chair- 
man WujomMm  for  the  special  attention 
he  has  given  to  preoollege  sdenoe  edu- 
cation programs  in  the  NSF  budget. 
Fewer  and  fewer  American  youth  have 
been  entering  science  as  a  career;  if 
this  Is  allowed  to  continue,  it  will  be 
that  much  harder  to  compete  interna- 
tionally in  science  and  technology. 
These  percollege  science  progrmms  will 
upgrade  the  skills  of  our  science  and 
math  teachers,  help  develop  Innova- 
tive new  teaching  techniques  and  ma- 
terials, and  encourage  and  Inspire  our 
youth  to  enter  science-related  fields. 
Ilils  Is  a  smart  investment  In  this  Na- 
tion's science  future,  and  I  applaud 
the  chairman's  efforts. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
MoasLLAl. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Bfr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
tome. 

I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion authorization  bill,  H.R.  2330.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Science. 
Space  and  Technology.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  their  approval  to  full 
funding  of  the  proposed  fiscal  year 
1988  budget  of  $1,893  billion. 

In  a  year  when  international  trade 
and  industrial  competition  has  been 
dominating  our  conversation,  newspa- 
per headlines,  and  congressional  legis- 
lation, funding  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  is  critical. 

The  NSF  Is  the  Nation's  single  larg- 
est source  of  funding  for  university  re- 
search in  basic  science  and  engineer- 
ing. It  is  also  the  only  agency  specifi- 
cally charged  with  improving  science 
and  math  education  at  aU  levels. 
Almost  the  entire  NSF  budget^-every- 
thing  except  administrative  cost»— is 
spent  on  grants. 

Research  supported  by  the  NSF  con- 
sistently leads  to  scientific  innova- 
tions. The  global  Information  revolu- 
tion with  its  microchips  and  supercom- 
puters was  marshaled  in  by  Fcientlsts 
with  NSF  grants.  Major  advances  in 
genetics  and  virus  research  were  made 
with  Science  Foundation  fellowships. 
Engineering  innovations  such  as 
"thinking"  robots  and  earthquake- 
proof  buildings  became  realities  in 
part  because  of  NSF  funded  research. 
Quasars,  pulsars,  distant  galaxies,  and 
black  holes  in  outer  space  are  being 
identified  by  experts  who  use  National 
Science  Foundation  resources. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
plays  a  central  role  in  the  support  of 
basic  science  and  engineering  research 


in  UA  unlveraitles  and  also  in  the 
training  of  future  generations  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers.  This  role  encom- 
passes generating  new  knowledge  and 
helping  sustain  a  highly  trained  work 
force  to  exploit  new  technologies 
spawned  by  this  knowledge.  History 
has  shown  that  a  sustained  investment 
in  basic  research  contributes  to  eco- 
nomic growth,  to  an  improved  quality 
of  life  and  to  enhanced  national  de- 
fense capabilities. 

Strategic  investment  in  basic  science 
Is  a  fundamental  step  in  improving  the 
Nation's  competitive  posture  reinsur- 
ing future  technological  iiuiovations. 
American  industry,  and  especially  the 
tjrpe  of  high-technology  industry  lo- 
cated on  the  1-270  corridor  in  my  dis- 
trict, depends  for  its  competitive  edge 
on  the  basic  science  research  funded 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
grants. 

The  proposed  budget  increases 
would  allow  the  NSF  to  better  address 
concerns  about  the  health  of  U.S. 
basic  research  enterprise  and,  in  par- 
ticular, concerns  about  the  state  of  sci- 
ence and  engineering  education.  The 
increase  would  also  allow  the  NSF  to 
pursue  new  research  opportunities,  in- 
cluding interdisciplinary,  multi-investi- 
gator efforts  involving  linkages  with 
industry. 

Support  of  funding  to  NSF  is  crucial 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  competitive 
edge.  Ultimately.  our  economic 
strength  depends  on  people  coming  to- 
gether to  generate  ideas  and  create 
products  that  keep  us  ahead  of  our 
competitors.  The  Foundation's  re- 
search and  education  programs  are  an 
important  part  of  creating  economic 
strength.  The  Nation  cannot  prosper 
without  sustained  investment  in  sci- 
ence, engineering  research,  and  educa- 
tion in  our  universities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  RoBl.  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  LdjahI.  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WAuaum], 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Bokh- 
lxrt]  the  subcommittee  ranking 
member,  for  the  work  they  have  done 
in  shepherding  this  excellent  bill 
which  I  hope  we  will  favor  by  acclama- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Baowifl. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port for  H.R.  2330.  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  HJI.  2330  reflects  a 
strong  commitment  to  strengthening 
the    National    Science    Foundation's 


ability  to  perform  its  mlaston  of  nur- 
turing basic  research  and  education.  A 
strategic  investment  in  scientific  re- 
search and  science  education,  as  re- 
flected in  HA.  2330.  is  a  fundamental 
step  in  Improving  the  Nation's  com- 
petitive ability  and  spawning  future 
technological  innovations. 

In  the  field  of  academic  research, 
the  ^deral  role  is  unique.  There  are 
no  other  major  sources  of  sunwrt  for 
afadt"*'^  research  in  all  scientific  and 
engineering  disciplines.  Othw  than 
NSF.  no  Federal  agency  provides  such 
a  side  scope  of  support  to  the  Nation's 
2.300  colleges  and  universities.  While 
the  NSF  budget  is  relatively  small  in 
comparison  to  the  total  luitional  effort 
in  research  and  develpment.  it  is  none- 
theless the  primary  source  of  support 
for  fundamental  sdence  and  engineer- 
ing research  and  education  at  colleges 
and  universities. 

Since  the  academic  community  per- 
forms most  of  the  basic  research  in 
the  physical  and  life  sciences.  NSF 
plays  a  critical  role  in  these  research 
and  development  efforts.  The  labora- 
tories and  classrooms  of  academta  are 
the  training  grounds  for  scientists  and 
engineers  who  wlU  advance  the  state 
of  knowledge  in  the  future.  Thiis.  HJI. 
2330  sustains  the  efforts  to  maintain 
our  leadership  in  basic  research,  and 
with  it.  our  long  range  economic 
health. 

With  this  in  mind.  HJI.  2330  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology  on  May  20. 
1987.  Total  authorized  fimds  in  H.R. 
2330  for  fiscal  year  1988  is  $1.89  bil- 
lion. Within  this  total,  $1.62  billion  is 
for  research  and  related  activities, 
$150  million  for  science  and  engineer- 
ing education,  and  $118  million  for  the 
UJS.  Antarctic  Program.  The  total 
amount  of  authorized  funds  in  HJI. 
2330  is  identical  to  the  President's 
budget  request. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  Adam 
Smith  wrote,  "The  skill,  dexterity  and 
knowledge  of  a  nation's  people  is  the 
most  powerful  engine  of  its  economic 
growth."  Modem  societies  run  on 
human  talent.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
United  SUtes  make  quality  education 
a  priority  for  all  people,  beginning  in 
the  early  school  years  and  extending 
for  a  lifetime.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  NSFs  sci- 
ence and  engineering  education  pro- 
grams. HJI.  2330  redirects  $35  million 
from  the  U.S.  Antarctic  Program  and 
the  research  directorates  into  the  sci- 
ence and  engineering  education  direc- 
torate for  precollege  education  activi- 
ties. This  raises  the  level  of  authorized 
funds  for  the  science  and  engineering 
education  directorate  from  the  pro- 
posed level  of  $115.0  to  $150.0  million. 
By  expanding  the  reach  and  effective- 
nea  of  the  NSF  education  programs 
we  can  train  future  scientists  and  engi- 
neers 88  well  as  lift  the  technical  liter- 
acy of  all  students.  This  is  essential  if 


we  are  to  leverse  the  current  trends  in 
student  achievement  in  acioice  and 
math  aa  well  as  meet  the  technical  and 
economic  challenges  of  tomorrow. 

HJI.  2330  alao  continues  support  for 
the  various  activltlea  in  the  research 
directorates.  Increased  funding  in  such 
areas  as  supercomputer  centers.  Engi- 
neering RescMtrch  Centers,  biotechnol- 
ogy, mathematics,  and  physics  will 
help  keep  the  United  States  on  the 
leading  edge  of  new  technologies.  In 
this  regard.  I  want  to  draw  special  at- 
tention to  the  Engineering  Research 
Center  CERCl  Program.  I  am  pleased 
with  the  recent  expansion  of  the  ERC 
program  to  include  new  centers  at  the 
University  of  Colorado,  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  and  par- 
tial funding  of  a  center  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity. Not  only  will  the  ERC's  im- 
prove engineering  education  but  they 
will  develop  new  knowledge  for  use  by 
industry.  As  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  supports  the  concept  of  a  Nation- 
al Technology  Foundation.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  NSFs  thrust  in 
the  ERC  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  investment  we 
make  through  H.R.  2330  is  worth  the 
improvements  it  will  help  bring  about 
in  the  quality  of  life,  national  security, 
and  economic  growth. 

D  1520 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  BttxchhkrI. 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  I  thank  the  g«i- 
tleman  for  yielding  and  for  his  work 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration 
has  requested  a  total  of  $1,893  billion 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  fiscal  year  1988.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  17  percent  over  last  years 
level.  As  a  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee  and  of  the  subcommittee 
which  has  worked  on  this  bill.  I  am  es- 
pecially pleased  that  the  bill  before  us 
today  matches  the  President's  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  support 
the  NSF  bill,  I  am  concerned  about  a 
particular  provision  that  could  be  ad- 
verse to  the  nation's  scientific  enter- 
prise. 

This  provision  centers  around  the 
new  Engineering  and  Research  Cen- 
ters or  ERC's.  Language  was  adopted 
in  the  subcommittee  which  stipulates 
that  50  percent  of  all  funds  for  new 
ERCs  focus  on  research  relating  to 
manufacturing  technologies. 

•This  provision  implies  that  NSF  has 
been  ignoring  manufacturing.  This  is 
Just  not  true.  Since  the  inception  of 
the  ERC  program,  manufacturing  re- 
search has  alwajrs  been  emphasized.  In 
fact,  by  NSF's  conservative  estimate, 
one-third  of  ERC's  have  been  devoted 
to  manufacturing.  Numerous  other 
NSF  programs  also  focus  on  manufac- 
turing, bringing  the  total  estimated 
fiscal  year  1988  q>endlng  in  the  field 
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of  $51  mnntwi,  up  from  $36  million  for 
fiscal  year  1967. 

In  addition,  the  NatkMial  Academy 
of  Sdenoes  opposes  this  provision. 
They  state  that  it  "stands  in  oppoal- 
tlon  to  the  qjirit  and  intent  of  the 
ERC  program  aiul  to  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  involved  communities." 
Spedflcally.  they  cite  "The  1983 
report  of  the  National  Academy  of  En- 
gineering on  Guidelines  for  Engineer- 
ing Research  Centers".  That  report 
states  that  an  advance  topic  for  par- 
ticvilar  NSF  centers  is  not  necessary.  A 
check  of  the  committee  record  will 
show  it  was  admitted  that  if  the  "man- 
ufacturing related"  applications  are 
15th  or  16th  in  q\iality  they  will  still 
receive  50  percent  of  the  grants  if  this 
provision  remains  in  the  bilL 

Furthermore.  I  believe  that  in  its 
most  basic  form,  the  provision  brings 
the  committee  a  step  doeer  to  "pork 
barrel"  poUtics.  in  which  specific 
money  would  be  earmarked  for  vedf- 
ic  projects  at  specific  schools. 

At  the  committee  level  I  offered  the 
amendment  to  drop  this  needless  in- 
trusion into  the  merit-based  peer 
review  system.  It  was  defeated  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  take  the  Houses'  time, 
but  I  feel  we  should  be  forewarned. 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
contains  some  excellent  programs  that 
will  strengthen  our  sdence  and  engi- 
neering f  adlitles  and  institutions.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  with  advanced  sd- 
entific  computing  and  networking  in 
the  new  conv>uter  and  inf  ormati<m  sd- 
ence and  engineering  directorate. 
Through  this  directorate.  NSF  is 
making  breakthroughs  in  computer 
technology.  NSF  is  also  entering  phase 
two  of  the  superocnnputer  program. 
This  will  give  sdentists  access  to  the 
fastest  computers  available. 

In  addition.  I  am  pleased  with  the 
fiuuHng  level  the  committee  has  pro- 
posed for  the  sdence  and  engineering 
education  directorate.  One  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  program  is  to  ensure 
that  a  high  quality  precollege  educa- 
tion in  sdence  and  mathematics  is 
available  to  every  child  in  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  it  is  vital  that  we 
provide  the  proper  resources  at  the 
precollege  level  to  encourage  o\a  chil- 
dren in  these  areas. 

Finally,  this  bill  provides  researchers 
with  increased  sdence  and  engineering 
knowledge  about  earthquakes.  Many 
people  do  not  know  this,  but  in  1811  a 
massive  earthquake  occurred  in  New 
Madrid.  MO.  of  such  magnitude  that 
the  mighty  Mississiiwi  River  flowed 
south  to  north  for  2  days.  It  was  great- 
er in  force  than  the  earthquakes  that 
destroyed  Tokyo  and  San  Francisco  in 
the  last  100  years.  The  New  BCadrid 
Fault  line  goes  through  my  district  of 
St.  Louis.  It  also  touches  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Arkansas.  Some  200 
times  a  year,  faint  tremors  shake  the 
ground  beneath  the  New  Madrid  line 
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and  gMlocliti  «sp«et  •noUwr 
••ithQuak*  In  our  fnwtlon.  UBlUw 
ttM  flaa  Andraaa  Vteilt.  whl^  meeta 
the  earth's  surfaoe  and  can  be  ob- 
Mnrad  more  eaaOy,  the  New  Madrid 
Vtelt  Ilea  BBanj  milea  under  the 
■arth'a  mrteoe.  Learning  the  aecrete 
of  the  mlle»4leep  New  Madrid  rin  has 
been  dlfOouIt.  but  thta  taiU  wm  aid  our 
iiieeairhnri  who  are  ooUeetlnt  selanlc 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  MSF  bOl  will  Im- 
ivove  UjB.  produethrlty  and  overall 
eompettthreneas.  I  une  my  ooUeacue 
to  support  the  biU  and  I  commend  the 
chairman,  and  subcommittee  chair 
#imI  minority  ranklnc  members  of  the 
Sdeooe  Space  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee for  their  excellent  work  on  the 
bUL 

Mr.  HENRT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wfll  the 
gentleman  yMd? 

Mr.  BUSCHNKR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fKm  Michigan  [Mr.  HnraTl. 

Mr.  HKNRT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  say  I  have  to 
take  a  Mt  of  exception  to  the  charao- 
tertaatkm  of  the  gentleman  of  the 
committee's  action  In  designating 
some  of  the  funding  would  go  to  cen- 
ters for  apiriied  technology.  The  effort 
behind  this  Is  that  It  has  been  very 
clear  to  the  committee  In  terms  of  our 
science  task  force  and  the  committee 
as  a  whole  that  the  major  area  In 
which  we  are  falling  behind  much  of 
Uie  competition  we  face  Is  not  in  the 
area  of  basic  research,  but  our  seeming 
Inability  to  apply  that  research  imme- 
diate in  the  technology  process. 
That  Is  why  the  committee  designated 
this  as  a  particular  targeted  effort  in 
this  year's  authorisation  bill.  There 
was  clearly  no  indication  that  this 
would  diminish  In  any  way  the  quality 
of  the  funding  of  the  N8P.  It  would 
target  It  qualitatively  into  a  subject 
area  in  which  I  think  it  is  recognised 
that  we  are  strategically  weak.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman  would 
at  least  admit  that  conceeston. 

Mr.  BUBCUMKK.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  in  rejoinder  to  that  I  would  Just 
point  out  that  the  gentleman's  empha- 
sis on  quality  I  think  was  already  in 
the  preexisting  guidelines  set  out  by 
the  academy.  Unfortunately  it  was  ad- 
mitted at  the  hearing  that  if  the  man- 
ufacturing-related topics  in  the  appli- 
cation mainstream  are  15th  and  lAth 
ta  qiiality  there  would  still,  under  this 
earmarking  of  50  percent,  have  to  take 
priority  over  the  other  subject  matter 
which  may.  on  a  scientific  basis,  be 
man  deserving  of  the  funds. 

I  guess  my  point  is  that  these  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  here  I  do  not  think 
should  be  making  those  designations 
when  there  is  no  real  showing  that 
there  is  a  fault  tn  the  existing  system. 

So  we  move  from  33  to  50  but  what 
we  are  doing  is  we  are  saying  the  qual- 
ity is  no  longer  important  but  rather 
f  ojigi  usstnnsl  designation. 
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Mr.  WALORKN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BDBCHNKR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wal- 
oanil. 

Mr.  WALOREN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  f or  yIekUng. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  and  under- 
score the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
in  the  weU  that  this  might  be  a  step 
forward  but  it  does  not  yet  reach  any 
kind  of  the  sort  of  designation  that 
would  violate  those  who  emphaalie 
quality  and  require  merit  review  and 
the  like. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Louisiana  [Mrs.  Booosl. 

Mrs.  BOGOe.  I  thsnk  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  compliment 
and  to  thank  Mr.  Rob  and  Mr.  Lojah 
and  Mr.  Wauoxh  and  Mr.  Bobhubt. 
all  the  members  of  the  committee  and 
the  members  of  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority staffs  for  bringing  us  such  an 
excellent  piece  of  legislation  and  espe- 
cially to  thank  them  for  enhancing 
many  of  the  programs  In  which  I  have 
a  parUcular  Interest.  I  would  like  to 
thank  them  for  continuing  their  work 
with  the  youngest  children  of  the 
Nation  in  the  TV  program  "Contact  3- 
2-1"  and  In  the  other  TV  program 
called  "TV  Squared." 

I  would  like  to  thank  them  for 
adding  undergraduate  programs  for 
the  undergraduates,  particularly  in 
initiating  programs  at  2-year  and  com- 
munity colleges  and  for  adding  to  the 
minority  research  initiatives  which 
supports  minority  scientists  and  engi- 
neers who  have  not  previously  re- 
ceived Federal  support,  and  adding  to 
the  research  opportunities  for  women 
by  giving  support  for  research  plan- 
ning grants  and  for  career  advance- 
moit  awards.  Also  for  adding  to  the 
Presidential  Young  Investigator 
Award,  to  young  faculty  members 
working  with  undergraduates  and  who 
have  not  previously  been  able  to  re- 
ceive awards,  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  many  of  the  private  sector 
awards  from  industry  which  could  oth- 
erwise come  their  way. 

Science  education.  Mr.  Chairman, 
among  all  levels  of  ages  and  conditions 
of  persons  in  the  United  States  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  and  these  initiatives 
and  these  additions  to  science  educa- 
tion are  greatly  appreciated  and  I 
thank  the  committee  very  much  for 
them. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  liCichi- 
gan  [Mr.  Hxwky]. 

Mr.  HENRT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  express  my 
support  for  HJl.  2330.  and  my  appre- 
ciation to  Chairman  Rob  and  to  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  full  com- 


mittee. Mr.  LojA».  for  their  efforts  In 
getting  to  this  point  with  this  legisla- 
tion. The  degree  of  bipartisan  support 
for  this  bOl  Is  a  reflection  of  the  com- 
mittee's coordinated  efforts  to 
strengthen  science  and  engineering  re- 
search and  education  In  this  country. 

I  particularly  want  to  commend  the 
committee's  recognition  of  the  needs 
of  2-  and  4-year  colleges.  These  educsr 
tlonal  Instltutlcms  have  long  provided 
valuable  training  for  students  moving 
on  to  graduate  level  studies  and  for 
others  who  directly  enter  the  science 
and  engineering  profession  upon  the 
completion  of  their  undergraduate 
work.  However,  In  recent  years,  fund- 
ing for  these  schools'  science  and  engi- 
neering programs  has  been  severely 
neglected.  Further,  it  Is  a  well-known 
fact  that  our  Nation  has  seen  a  severe 
drop  in  the  number  of  Individuals  pur- 
suing math  and  science  related  ca- 
reers. There  are  many  keys  to  restor- 
ing our  Nation's  excellence  in  these 
fields.  One  such  key  is  the  strong  com- 
mitment of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  support  both  research 
institutions  and  undergraduate  col- 
leges. It  is  my  belief  that  HJl.  2330 
will  give  notice  to  the  N8F.  that  funds 
should  and  wiU  be  distributed  with  the 
commitment  in  mind. 

I  would  also  like  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  bill  wiU  have  a  con- 
siderable impact  on  our  Nation's  man- 
ufacturers' ability  to  compete  with  for- 
eign producers.  As  propoaed.  HJl.  2330 
continues  to  prioritise  engineering  re- 
search centers,  but  with  a  special  focus 
on  research  relating  to  centers  for  ap- 
plied manufacturing  technologies. 
These  funds  will  go  toward  taking  the 
luiowledge  we  have  gained,  and  apply- 
ing it  to  the  manufacturing  process. 
We  have  fallen  considerably  behind 
countries  like  Japan,  who  have  contin- 
ually capitalised  on  their  ability  to  do 
this.  We  must  push  our  Nation  for- 
ward on  the  application  of  technology. 
No  one  will  argue  that  our  Nation's  in- 
dustry needs  to  regain  competitiveness 
in  the  international  marketplace. 
Therefore,  I  urge  this  body  to  support 
H.R.  2330.  It  is  a  strong  initiative  to 
put  our  country  back  at  the  forefront 
of  science  and  engineering  research, 
education,  and  their  application  in  the 
Industrial  arena. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Lujah]  has  7Vi 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rob]  has  8  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alkxahdkh]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  appreciate  the 
work  and  congratulate  the  initiative  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

I  rise,  of  course,  in  support  of  the 
bilL  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 


say  a  word  about  the  National  Science 
l^mndatlon  and  its  work  under  the  di- 
vision of  polar  programs.  I  have  for 
p»Miy  years  been  Interested  in  the  ant' 
arctic  research  program  and  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  travel  to  the  Ant- 
arctic at  the  Invitation  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  even  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  dive  under  the  ice  with 
wamit  of  the  professional  divers  who 
have  been  interested  in  the  work  of 
life  under  the  ice. 

It  is  a  highly  n>ecialized  interest  and 
one  that  I  expect  no  one  here  is  inter- 
ested in  except  me.  That  is  why  I  am 
here  today  to  congratulate  the  excel- 
lent work  that  Is  going  on  in  highly 
q>ecialised  areas  that  dramatically 
effect  life  on  this  planet  and  the  na- 
tional interests  of  antarctica  as  well  as 
the  national  interests  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  people  who  are  dedicated  to  sd- 
enoe  in  the  polar  regions  are  people 
who  receive  little  acclaim  because  of 
the  ladi  of  knowledge  and  therefore 
the  lack  of  interest  in  the  work  that 
they  are  doing.  So,  noticing  the  debate 
taking  place  on  this  bill  today.  I 
wished  to  come  here  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  my  support  and  my  com- 
mendation and  my  encouragement  to 
those  who  are  continuing  this  vital 
work  for  the  benefit  of  our  Nation  and 
for  the  benefit  of  our  planet. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  his 
initlaUve. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  ObbooI. 

Mr.  OREOO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  to  com- 
mend the  Committee  on  Science. 
Space  and  Technology  for  bringing  us 
a  bill  that  offers  the  resources  to  help 
prepare  our  youth  for  the  complex 
technological  world  in  which  we  live. 

Much  of  our  attention  today  has 
been  focused  on  the  need  for  greater 
Federal  support  for  scientific  research 
and  development,  and  the  desire  to 
return  America  to  its  preeminent  com- 
petitive position  in  world  trade.  While 
there  is  certahily  a  need  for  more  re- 
search and  better  transfer  of  that  re- 
search into  useful  new  products,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  real  solution  to  our 
Nation's  competitiveness  problems  lies 
in  the  area  of  education.  The  bill  we 
have  before  us  recognizes  this  need 
and  provides  expanded  resources  for 
the  improvement  of  science,  math  and 
engineering  education  for  both  college 
and  precollege  students;  and  it  does  so 
without  encroaching  on  the  preroga- 
tives of  local  citizens  to  control  and 
direct  their  own  school  systems. 

Until  recently.  National  Science 
Foundation  support  for  science  and 
engineering  education  has  been  direct- 
ed primarily  at  our  colleges  but,  in  my 
Judgement,  it  is  the  early  educational 
experiences  of  our  students  that  really 
determine  America's  ability  to  grow 


and  prosper.  We  tn  Congress  began  to 
reooffilze  the  need  for  better  early 
education  several  years  ago  and  in  the 
past  few  years  have  provided  Increased 
support  for  precollege  science  and 
math  education.  This  is  an  extremely 
crucial  time  in  the  student's  life,  for  it 
is  a  time  when  the  student's  sense  of 
curiosity  Is  awakened.  I  feel  strongly 
that  it  is  especially  important  to 
extend  this  curiosity  to  the  area  of 
math  and  sdoice  education.  Students 
need  to  be  intrigued  by  the  principles 
of  science  that  have  provided  us  with 
advancements  in  the  quality  of  life 
which  have  become  so  very  much  a 
part  of  our  daily  existence.  Continued 
advancement  is  paramount  if  we  are  to 
assure  our  well-being.  As  Members  of 
Congress  we  are  confronted  daily  by 
the  need  to  make  policy  to  deal  with 
an  array  of  problems.  Not  only  do  we 
need  to  be  sure  that  technical  experts 
will  be  available  to  provide  solutions  in 
the  future,  but  also  that  the  general 
population  is  equipped  with  an  under- 
standing of  basic  concepts  that  are  the 
foundation  of  scientific  thought. 

In  spite  of  our  serious  problems  with 
budget  deficits.  I  believe  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  anything  less  than  is  au- 
thorized by  this  bm.  To  understand 
this  point,  one  need  only  look  at  the 
way  our  students  perform  in  competi- 
tion with  students  of  other  nations. 
For  example,  a  recent  study  foimd 
that  the  average  12th  grade  math  stu- 
dent in  Japan  ouU>erf  orms  95  percent 
of  comparable  United  States  12th 
graders.  Even  at  the  fifth  grade  level, 
the  highest  average  math  achievement 
in  typical  United  States  schools  is 
below  the  lowest  scores  from  similar 
schools  in  China  and  Japan. 

I  believe  that  we  should  dedicate  the 
next  8  years  to  doing  for  education 
what  was  done  for  computers  and  elec- 
tronics in  the  1970's  and  1980's. 
During  the  past  two  decades,  concen- 
trated support  for  development  of  ad- 
vanced electronics  for  consumer,  space 
and  military  applications  has  produced 
unprecedented  gains  in  items  ranging 
from  medical  instrumentation  and  per- 
sonal computers  to  digital  watches  and 
video-audio  systems.  Similar  dedica- 
tion to  the  development  of  educational 
technology  and  new  curricular  materi- 
als should  set  the  stage  for  similar  dra- 
matic improvements  in  the  quality  of 
education  offered  to  our  children.  But 
let  us  not  forget  teachers  serve  as  a 
catalyst  between  students  and  knowl- 
edge. This  critical  relationship  cannot 
be  overlooked.  The  blU  also  provides 
opportunities  to  increase  our  teachers' 
knowledge  in  the  scientific  disciplines. 
E>lucation  of  our  teachers  is  as  Impor- 
tant as  educating  our  students.  Of 
course  we  must  remain  aware  that 
there  is  only  so  much  that  can,  or 
should  be  done  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. State  and  local  governments 
bear  a  major  re^onsibillty  for  improv- 
ing our  schools.  Our  teachers  are  the 
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backbone  of  our  educational  syston 
and  we  must  make  a  commitment  to 
support  and  reward  them  n^ien  they 
put  forth  extra  effort  and  their  stu- 
dents show  special  levels  of  achieve- 
ment. We  parents  must  alao  be  wOUng 
to  meet  oxir  responsibiUttes.  We  must 
encourage  student  dladpltne  and  in- 
qulsltiveness  and  support  school  offi- 
cials in  these  areas. 

Qtiallty  education  can  only  be 
achieved  by  a  partnership  of  parenta, 
teachers  and  government  at  all  levels. 
By  supporting  this  legislation  we  dem- 
onstrate  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  willing  to  shoulder  its  share  of  the 
burden,  even  though  the  cost  is  signifi- 
cant. 


D  1535 

BCr.  Chalmum.  I  again  wish  to  con- 
gratulate this  committee,  especially 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  frcnn  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walorxii].  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  fnmi  New 
York  [Mr.  BokhubtI.  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Lujah],  for  producing  an  excellmt  bOL 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  RiTTBtl. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  ccHnmend 
my  colleagues  for  expeditiously  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor.  It  is  a  start.  It 
starts  by  doubling  the  NSF  budget. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Obboq]  and 
others,  including  the  gentlewoman 
from  Louisiana  [Mrs.  Boocs].  Other 
Members  have  talked  about  education, 
science,  and  mathematics,  and  I  want 
to  caU  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  what  amounts  to  a  real  crisis.  In 
1981,  the  Nation's  colleges  granted 
fewer  than  1,400  bachelor's  degrees  in 
the  fields  of  math  and  science  educa- 
tion combined,  while,  in  the  following 
school  year,  (1983-83).  about  18.000 
math  and  science  teachers  left  their 
teaching  positions.  About  37  percent 
of  these  teachers  left  for  nonteachlng 
emplojmient,  9  percent  retired,  and 
the  remainder  took  other  teaching-re- 
lated Jobs. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  average  teacher's  col- 
lege student  has  SAT  scores  70  points 
below  the  average  SAT  scores  of  the 
average  students  entering  coll^.  This 
is  a  real  crisis. 

We  have  entered  a  request  in  this 
bill  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion to  come  up  with  a  report  on  the 
outcome  of  flexible  rewMxl  systems 
where  school  districts  or  individual 
schools  have  treated  science  and  math- 
ematics teaching  professionals  with 
some  salary  flexibility  in  order  to  re- 
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emit  UMl  retatn  tlMm.  We  need  to  un- 
dBTifiMl  the  Impact  of  nlmry  reward 
■jitniiM  ao  that  we  can  find  out  better 
what  te  the  cauae  of  the  lack  of  ability 
to  recruit  and  retain  mathemattoa  and 
aetanee  teacban  In  our  public  aehooli. 

We  have  been  given  Information  by 
the  Camede  Foundation  In  Ita  publi- 
cation. "A  Nation  Prepared:  Teachers 
for  tlM  aist  Century,  the  Report  of 
theTaak  Force  on  Teaching  as  a  Pro- 
feaalon."  pubUihed  in  May  19M.  That 
publication  Indicatea  that  It  la  not  nec- 
eaaarlly  the  average  niarlea  In  teach- 
ing that  la  the  iwoblem.  either  at  the 
entry  or  at  the  long-term  level,  but 
that  there  are  no  variatlona  from  the 
average,  there  are  no  peaka.  Other  col- 
lege graduatea.  depending  on  their 
levels  of  skill  and  achievement,  can 
achieve  greater  levels  of  reward  and 
higher  salariea.  than  the  norm  If  they 
are  In  demand  by  the  market,  or  if 
they  excel,  but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  those  In  the  ti-acMng  prof easion. 
The  Carnegie  report  Indicatea.  that  we 
need  new  methods  of  reward  such  as 
flexible  or  variable  salaries  for  teach- 
ing professionals.  Indeed,  we  need  to 
stimulate  a  far  greater  degree  of  pro- 
feaslonalism  than  is  presently  the  case 
In  the  teaching  profession. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  remahiing  time  to  the  gmtleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WAUEial. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  OCr.  WAUEsal  is 
reoogniied  for  3%  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  tome. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of 
this  legislation.  I  ttUnk  It  U  a  good  bill. 
I  congratulate  all  those  who  have  put 
a  lot  of  work  Into  It.  I  congratulate  the 
ehahman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
the  ranking  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  LujamI. 

We  have  here  a  bill  that  I  think  will 
help  us  improve  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States.  We  are  in 
fact  building  a  National  Science  Foun- 
dation program  that  we  can  be  proud 
of  as  a  Nation,  and  I  think  this  com- 
mittee over  a  period  of  some  years  now 
has  helped  ccmtribute  to  the  fact  that 
across  America  today  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Is  far  more  highly  re- 
garded than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

I  want  to  make  special  mention  of 
the  fact  that  the  committee  adopted 
an  amendment  of  mine  during  the 
course  of  our  deliberations.  The 
amendment  Is  in  the  bill,  in  section  II, 
and  it  would  have  a  requirement  for  a 
special  report  by  the  director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  con- 
gressional committees  detailing  Soviet 
efforts  to  compromise  and  penetrate 
ongoing  United  States  science  research 
programs. 

The  reason  for  that  amendment  Is 
that  it  Is  the  beUef  of  this  genUeman 


and  others  that  we  do  In  fact  face  a  se- 
rious problem  In  the  world  and  in  the 
country  today  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
««»fc-iTtj  determined  efforts  to  try  to 
utUlae  technologies  being  developed 
here  and  science  being  developed  here 
for  their  own  ends.  In  order  to  get  a 
lisndle  on  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
report  to  the  appropriate  committees 
would  make  sense.  It  would  give  us 
same  Idea  of  just  exactly  what  the 
nature  of  the  problem  might  be. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  during 
thooe  deliberations,  we  said  that  this 
should  be  done  In  cooperation  with 
the  National  Security  Council  so  we 
are  not  dealing  In  classified  areas  here, 
but,  rather,  are  dealing  In  areas  on 
which  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion legitimately  reports. 

For  a  short  period  of  time  It  ap- 
peared as  though  the  administration 
might  have  some  objection  to  that 
particular  amendment.  They  In  fact 
put  out  an  administrative  position  at 
one  point  tliat  Indicated  they  had  a 
problem  with  that  particvilar  section 
of  the  bilL  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the 
House  that  that  was  a  momentary 
thing,  and  that  in  fact  the  White 
House  informed  me  just  a  little  while 
ago  that  they  have  withdrawn  their 
objection  to  that  particular  aqject  of 
the  bill,  and  that  that  In  fact  is  not  a 
concern  of  the  administration  at  tills 
time,  and  tliey  do  in  fact  support  ttiat 
particular  section. 

Mr.  CUNQER.  Mr.  Ch^rmarv  ttvoughout  Its 
long  histofy,  the  Nalionai  Scienoe  Foundation 
[NSF]  has  had  the  reputation  o(  being  a 
lough,  fair,  and  nonpartisan  organizatioa 
Indeed,  they  have  swarded  MaraNy  biNons  o( 
deters  to  universities.  Isboratortes.  snd  scierv 
tists  to  improve  snd  widen  our  sderttiftc 
krwwtedga.  Yet  when  the  academic  communi- 
ty sppiee  tor  these  grants,  they  know  that 
their  sppilcatton  must  be  thorough  snd  thst 
their  protect  must  be  worthwhile.  The  NSF 
does  not  bow  to  political  or  other  types  of 
pressure;  they  hsve  consistently  maintained 
the  highest  standard  of  integrity  and  at  the 
same  tims  have  helped  the  Americsn  adenttt- 
ic  oommunily  to  be  the  best  in  tiw  world.  They 
have  estabished  the  process  of  oompelMive 
evalualion  as  the  stsndard  lor  awarding  Fed- 
eral funds  snd  I  commend  them  for  it 

In  recent  years,  nr>any  institutions  have 
sought  to  bypass  the  NSF's  tough  guideilnes 
«id  oblsin  Federal  funds  ttvough  drect  oorv 
gressional  granta  However,  several  weetcs 
sgo,  over  40  top  research  universities,  includ- 
ing Perwi  State  University,  which  I  represent, 
supported  a  moratorium  on  lobbyir>g  for  and 
aocspdng  theee  grants.  They  wanted  to  aerxl 
s  strortg  signal  that  such  grants  anA  a  \mck  of 
competitive  evaluation  was  hurtir^g  American 
roiesfcfy  they  sent  a  aignai  that  in  this  tims  of 
scare  Federal  dollars,  that  they  wanted  no 
part  of  wasteful  spendvig.  but  would  rather 
wor1(  within  the  objective  guideilnes  such  as 
those  of  the  NSF  They  see,  as  the  NSF  saw 
yeers  ago,  Vnax  actance  »  best  served  if  limit- 
ed funds  go  to  those  people  srKl  proieds  thst 
wii  use  them  in  the  most  beneficial  way. 


I  I 
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my  odaaoues  supported 

*   I    tmam  ■ml   ii  nii.   «Ka 
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Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chtfrman.  I  rise  m  support 
of  H.R.  2330,  auVnddng  appraprtalians  for 
me  nasanai  cwisnoe  r^unoosan. 

N  Isnt  ollan  that  I  can  whotshaartadly  en- 
dorse ttw  thrust  of  a  propoeal  tmn  ttiis  ai^ 
mnsoason.  oui  ■•  svs  swHnce.  i  wm  swi 
the  administration  has  made  a  sirwere  effort 
to  stienytlien  our  competWve  poeture  throuQh 
rssesrch  srtd  ^^f^ifa^TW 

Oflsn  we  In  Congress  sngage  In  "crisis 
management"  By  Ns  vsry  nature,  s  crWs  is 
not  manaQsable.  This  biH  turns  sway  from  the 
sfwrt  Isrm  spproach  to  problem  sduHort,  or 
crisis  managsmsnt,  arKl  lakea  a  long  Isrm  ap- 
proach to  stranglhsn  our  compsMive  edge. 

The  bM  wH  signMcantly  strengthen  preool- 
lege  science  educstion,  snd  tftereby  enhance 
sclaritlllc  Msracy  of  the  popUaiioiv  NSF  pro- 
grams benefit  precoNege.  undergrsduste. 
graduate,  and  poelgiaduate  education  in  sci- 


Americsn  industry  to 
profit  from  cresting  s  latxx  force  with  better 
technical  stalls.  The  recommerxied  irxTesae  in 
ttie  scierKM  and  engineoring  education  direc- 
torate supports  a  long-term  spproach  to  erv 
hence  competitlvsrtess.  I  look  forward  to 
seeing  the  benefits  from  this  spproach. 

Arwther  issue  we  addressed  In  tf>e  commit- 
tee was  the  oorwJWon  of  facilities  and  instru- 
mentation infrastructure.  We  heerd  in  tastirrK>- 
ny  before  the  corrwnitlee  that  it  would  cost  be- 
tween $1  biNon  snd  $4  biNion  to  bring  univer- 
sity Isboratory  equipment  up  to  s  level  equal 
with  privste  indMrtry.  The  bM  makas  a  modest 
start  towsrd  rectifying  this  problem,  by  fundtog 
the  CoWege  Science  InstrumerHation  Program 
St  $11.5  million.  This  increase  of  S2  m«on 
over  the  President's  budget  request  can  be 
considered  as  a  downpayment  on  our  future. 

Mr  Chainnan,  I  believe  H.R.  2330  wW  con- 
tribute substsntisHy  towsrd  enhancing  our 
competitive  position.  I  urge  pessage  of  the  bill. 
I  congratulate  Mr.  Roe  and  Mr.  Walqren  for 
their  contribution  in  providing  autwtance  to  the 
rhetoric  of  "erifiarKing  competitiveness." 

Miss  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chwman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  2330.  the  NstionsI  Sci- 
ence Foundstion  Authorizstion  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  The  authorization  for  NSF  in  this 
bW,  which  is  consistent  with  the  President's 
propoeed  increase  of  17  percent  is  s  dowrv 
pe^tnent  on  our  <xx»Mnititie<it  to  double  the 
NSF  budget  over  tfie  next  5  years. 

According  to  NSF,  roughly  haH  of  our  Na- 
tton's  contribution  to  irx:raases  in  productivity 
comes  from  techrwiogical  Inrwvation.  The 
bask:  research  conducted  at  our  Nation's  uni- 
versities with  NSF  support  is  critk:al  to  our 
atmt^  to  improve  our  productivity  and  confv 
pete  in  world  marlcets. 

Unfortunsteiy,  some  of  the  trends  in  re- 
search and  educatton  of  our  next  generatton 
of  scientista  are  troubiir>g: 

The  United  States  is  now  behirKi  Japan, 
West  Germany,  sixl  Frsnce  in  the  fraction  of 
gross  nstiorwl  product  invested  in  civilian  re- 
rch  and  developmenL  Artd  the  fraction  of 


Fedsnrf  RAO  support  going  to  our  ftation's 
uhimmm  has  baan  dropping  in  the  lOeO's; 

The  proportion  of  our  young  people  who  sre 
stbadad  to  science  snd  tochnotogy  hss  de- 
clined sines  1970.  In  recent  years,  half  of  our 
snglneertog  Ph.O's  and  a  rising  proportion  of 
mathemsMcisrw  and  ptiyak:ists  have  been  for- 
eign nationals:  snd 

In  the  past  20  years.  Federal  investment  in 
university  resesrch  fadMies  has  dedned  In 
real  terms  by  95  percent 

H.R.  2330  begins  to  address  these  prob- 
lems by  provhSng  increased  support  lor  basic 
rssasrch  and  sdanoe  educatton. 

The  bM  also  Implements  one  of  the  key  rec- 
ommendsttons  In  the  Packard-Bromley  report 
to  establsh  university-besed.  intsrdtocipinsry. 
problem-orienled  research  and  lechnotogy 
centers.  These  centers  wM  address  problems 
that  sre  scienttfteaNy  important  and  relevant  to 
industrial  technotogy.  This  ctose  cooping  of 
industry  with  academk:  research  will  improve 
technotogy  transfer  from  research  labs  to  the 
msrkelplace. 

To  furttier  improve  tecttnotogy  transfer  from 
NSF  supported  centers,  the  bill  inctodes  my 
smendment  directing  NSF  to  encourage  the 
transfer  of  infonnathxi  devetoped  at  its  engi- 
neering snd  science  and  technotogy  centers 
to  small  and  medum-sized  businesses  which 
sre  not  members  of  ttw  centers. 

H.R.  2330  inckxies  two  other  amendments  I 
offered  Fnt  the  bill  increases  funding  for  ttie 
College  Science  Instrumentation  Program  by 
$2  mMton  over  the  President's  proposed 
freeze  level  for  this  program.  This  progrsm 
provides  funds  for  instrumentatton  at  rwridoo- 
toral  degree  grantirig  colleges  and  universilies. 
These  scfwols.  whtoh  have  an  outstandktg 
record  of  producing  our  Natton's  next  genera- 
tnn  of  scientists  snd  educators,  sre  findsig  it 
incressingly  diffkajit  to  msintain  high  qusMty 
latx>ratory  instructnn.  My  amendment  recog- 
nizes the  importarice  of  this  program  in  devel- 
oping future  scientists  af>d  science  educators. 

H.R.  2330  also  ir>cludes  my  amertdment  to 
require  f4SF  to  give  special  conskieration  to 
improving  research  facilities  at  U.S.  marine  bi- 
otogk:al  laboratories.  According  to  a  1986 
NSF  funded  study,  large  capital  needs  exist  st 
U.S.  mwine  laboratories.  We  need  a  strong 
U.S.  marine  latxxstory  system  if  we  are  to 
confront  the  variety  of  natural  resource  and 
environmental  problems  affecting  our  coasts. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  the  challenge  we  face  is 
summed  up  in  the  very  first  words  of  the 
Packard-Bromley  report 

How  we  as  a  nation,  succeed  in  achieving 
our  Koals  In  matters  of  health,  economic 
■trength  and  national  security  wiU  depend 
critically  on  how  effectively  we  deploy  our 
science  and  technology.  This  •  •  •  depends 
•  •  •  upon  the  flow  of  new  knowledge  and  of 
trained  persoimel  equipped  to  utilize  that 
knowledge  effectively. 

H.R.  2330  is  an  important  step  in  meeting 
ttiis  challenge.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  2330. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  2330.  the  Natnnal  Science  Founda- 
Iton  authorizatton  for  fiscal  year  1988.  I  also 
commend  the  gentlemsn  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Waloren]  for  introductog  this  bill  snd  for 
his  commitment  to  helping  the  United  States 


move  fonwsrd  In  the  fiekl  of  science  snd  teciv 
notogy. 

H.R.  2330  authortzss  $1.9  bMton  in  fiscal 
year  1988  for  Nattonal  Science  Foundatton 
activilies.  sn  increase  of  $270  miHton  over  the 
fiscal  year  1967  appropriatton  level.  Inckjded 
in  this  total  is  $1.6  bMton  for  research  and  re- 
lated activities  snd  $150  mMton  for  scienoe 
«id  engineering  educatton.  This  bW  provkles 
fundtog  for  the  pendkig  problem  of  acM  rain, 
as  weH  ss  expwKing  into  the  emerging  srea 
of  superconductors. 

At  8  time  wtien  we  are  facing  the  largest 
trsde  defkat  in  the  r^atksn's  history,  I  believe 
thst  scienoe  and  engineering  resesrch  and 
educatkm  wM  provWe  the  fOundatton  for 
preserrt  ar>d  future  economic  competitiveness 
in  an  increasingly  gtotial  marketplace.  A  criti- 
cal factor  in  maintsining  economk;  competi- 
tiveness is  the  sbMty  to  bring  new  technol- 
ogies to  the  martcetplace  rapkihr-  As  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  tfiere  has  t>een  a  recent 
deterioratton  in  the  U.S.  share  of  wortd  ex- 
ports of  high-technotogy  products.  Accordkig- 
ly,  the  increase  in  fundkig  the  NSF  is  essentisi 
to  address  Hnportam  corKems  atxxjt  the 
health  of  the  U.S.  bask:  research  enterprise 
and  the  state  of  science  and  engineering  edu- 
catton. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  ioin  me  today  in 
supporting  H.R.  2330,  the  Nattonal  Science 
Foundatton  authorizatton.  fiscal  yesr  1968.  in 
order  to  expand  the  U.S.  role  In  the  intema- 
ttonal  martietplace  of  science  and  technotogy. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  on  our  side, 
and  I  yield  baxk.  the  balance  of  our 
time. 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hove  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  lie  cited  as  the  "National  Science 
Foundation  Authorization  Act  for  Flacal 
Tear  1988". 

AUTBOUZATIOM  OP  APmOPBIATIOirS 

Sic.  2.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  t>e  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, for  the  fiscal  year  1988,  the  sums  aet 
forth  in  the  following  categories: 

(1)  Biological.  Beliavioral.  and  Social  Sci- 
ences. (294.000.000. 

(2)  Computer  and  Information  Science 
and  Engineering.  $146,500,000. 

(3)  Engineering.  $202,900,000. 

(4)  Oeosciences.  »326,700.000. 

(5)  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences. 
$508,900,000. 

(8)  Scientific.  Technological,  and  Intema- 
Uonal  Affairs.  $51,000,000. 

(7)  Program  Development  and  Manage- 
ment. $95,000,000. 

(8)  Science  and  Engineering  Education. 
$150,000,000. 

(9)  United  States  AntarcUc  Program. 
$118,000,000. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act— 

(1)  of  the  amount  authorized  in  sulisection 
(aK2).  not  less  than  $48,500,000  is  author- 
ized only  for  purposes  of  funding  NSF  Su- 
percomputer Centers; 

(2)  of  the  amount  authorized  in  sulwection 
(aX8>- 


(A)  not  leas  than  $56,000,000  is  authorised 
only  for  putpoaes  of  Teacher  Preperatton 
and  Enhanoemait  activities  (snd  of  tills 
amotmt  $42,000,000  is  directed  for  pieool- 
lege  Teadaer  Enlianoement  activities); 

(B)  not  leas  than  $89,000,000  is  autbortsed 
only  for  purposes  of  Materials  Development 
and  Informal  Scienoe  Edwcation:  and 

(C)  not  leas  than  $1IJKI0,000  is  autlunlzed 
only  for  purposes  of  the  College  Science  In- 
strumentation Program;  and 

(3)  in  the  obligation,  use,  and  expenditure 
of  the  amounts  authorized  in  subsectloos 
(axi)  and  (aX4),  fmphasis  stull  be  placed 
on  improvements  in  research  facilities  at 
XJJB.  marine  btological  laboratortea. 

(c)  TlM  Foundation  shall  ensure  that  50 
percent  of  all  fimds  authorized  in  subseo- 
tion  (aK3)  which  are  allocated  for  creatine 
new  Engineering  Reaearch  Centers  are  used 
for  Centers  that  focus  on  research  relating 
to  manufacturing  tedmologlea. 

AVAnABUJTT  OP  APTKOPKUTIOin 

Sec.  3.  Appropriations  made  under  the  au- 
thority provided  in  section  2  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  for  periods  specified 
in  the  Acts  making  the  appropriations. 


ooMSULTATioa  AMD  unssurtATtoii  I 

Sic.  4.  From  appropriations  made  under 
authorizations  provided  in  tills  Act.  not 
more  than  $7,500  may  be  used  for  official 
consultation,  representation,  or  other  ex- 
traordinary expenses  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Director  of  the  Foundation.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  Director  will  be  final  and 
conclusive  upon  the  accounting  officers  of 
the  Oovemment. 

TRARSPsa  OP  poims 

Ssc.  5.  (a)  Funds  may  l>e  transferred 
among  the  categories  listed  in  section  2(a), 
so  long  as  the  net  fimds  transferred  to  or 
from  any  category  do  not  exceed  10  percent 
of  the  amount  auUioriaed  for  tliat  category 
in  section  2(a). 

(b)  In  addition,  the  Director  of  the  Foun- 
dation may  propose  transfers  to  or  from  any 
category  exceeding  10  percent  of  the 
amount  authorized  for  that  category  in  sec- 
tion 2(a).  An  explanation  of  any  such  pro- 
posed transfer  must  l>e  transmitted  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Committee  on  Scienoe.  Space,  and 
Technology  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committees  on  Lat>or  and  Human 
Resources  and  Commerce.  Science,  and 
TransporUtion  of  the  Senate.  The  proposed 
transfer  may  ))e  made  only  when  30  calen- 
dar days  have  passed  after  transmission  of 
such  written  explanation. 

KKPOKTS  OH  ACriVlTUS  WHICH  SUPPOKT  UH- 
DEXGaADnATX  SCIXMCt  AHD  IHOnmSUirO  SSD- 
CATIOH 

Sbc.  6.  The  Director  of  the  Foimdation 
shall  submit  by  January  IS  of  each  year,  to 
the  House  OMnmittee  on  Scieitce.  Space, 
and  Technology  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  a  report  tm 
the  programs  funded  by  the  Foundation 
which  support  undergraduate  sdeiKe  and 
engineering  education.  The  report  shall  In- 
clude descriptions  and  funding  levels  for  rel- 
evant educational  activities  supported  from 
each  Directorate  of  the  Foundation,  shall 
provide  information  on  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  awards,  and  sliall  provide  a 
breakK>ut  of  the  awards  by  type  of  institu- 
tion funded,  such  as  2-year  college.  4-year 
college.  PhD-grantlng  university.  Federal 
laboratory,  science  museum,  or  other  insti- 
tuticm. 
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locnoii  ni  >-TBAa  aks 


Sac.  7.  Pram  that  portloo  of  the  amount 
■ullMalwrt  tn  mettoB  1  whlob  the  Foundar 
tloB  darimtM  for  mtaWlifitm'  Britfw*  and 
Twhnolacy  Ontma.  aaffletat  fundi  ahaU 
be  aet  aaide  to  ereato  at  leaat  otM  Center 
ilwIiraHiil  to  the  atudy  of  infonnattoD  toeh- 
ratorant  to  Inatniettai  In  two-year 
Buntty  MuUeiea.  llM  Center  aball 
foeuB  on  rmeairh  tovard  appirtnc  new  In- 
fonaatkn  terhnn>m«m  In  taadiinc  and 
learaliw  whleb  are  rderant  to  adenee  and 
niaflnmattna  education  at  the  lower  dlTl- 
itaB.  mneta  level  and  ahall  alao  fadUtate 
tniMftar  of  the  raaulta  of  thla  rmeareh  to 
two-year  and  oommuntty  ooUegaa. 

I  or  ouemuaiir  Aim  a- 


S.  The  Dtreetor  of  the  foundation 
T>i»ii  submit  by  January  1.  198S,  to  the 
Houae  Oommlttae  on  Scienoe.  8paee.  and 
Teehnolocy  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Reeouroea,  a  report  on 
the  atate  of  adenoe.  tochnoiocy.  and  end- 
pracrama  In  the  nation's  two-year 
Buntty  eoUeiee.  The  report  shall 
taiciude  an  aaaeaHneBt  of  the  procrama  at 
eoUocee.  a  ihiiliilliai  of  what  their 
defldendes  are.  an  eetlmat*t  of  the 
of  remadartiw  thoae  defldeoclea.  and 
roeommendatlona  for  procrama  the  Poundar 
tlon  could  ttta'*"**'  or  expand  to  remedy 
thffti»  itufr^ — 'ne.  hyhyWwt  a  rtlaniiBinn  of 
the  crttarte  that  would  be  uaed  to  eraluate 
appHfattnna  to  thoae  procrama.  The  Olrec- 
tor  ahall  oooattlt  with  other  Intereated  Fed- 
eral acenctea.  Including  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Department  of  Labor,  In 
prepartnc  such  reeommendatlona. 

BJSmUTT  or   S-TSAB  AID  COMMUMIK    OOI^ 

Laoaa  *o  rAvnciPAia   ni   omaaoBADUATa 

amawca  asDCATioa  mooBAMa 

Sac.  9.  Two-year  and  community  ooUecea 
shall  be  elldble  to  participate  in  all  pro- 
grams of  the  Foundation  which  addrem  un- 
dergraduate scienoe  and  engineering  educa- 


Oll 

Sac.  10.  The  Director  of  the  Foundation 
shall  submit,  by  November  1.  1988,  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Scienoe,  Space,  and 
Technology  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Reeources.  a  report  on 
the  Impact  of  salary  levels  on  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  scienoe  and  mathe- 
matics teachers  at  pre-coUege  levels.  The 
report  shall  gather  and  analyze  daU  from 
acroH  the  country  and  shall  Include  case 
studies  of  school  systems  In  which  salaries 
have  been  changed  to  attract  and  retain  ad- 
enoe and  mathematics  teachers. 


Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chalmuui.  I  aak  unan- 
imous oonaent  that  the  committee 
amendmentg  printed  in  the  report  be 
ooosldered  en  bloc 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  objection 
to  the  requect  of  the  gentleman  fnxn 
New  Jeraeyf 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  Page  3.  after  line 
SI.  Inaert  the  follow  new  paragraph: 

<1)  the  amounts  authorised  tn  subsection 
(a)  ahall  be  available  for  unique  advanced 
computing  reeouroea  In  support  of  reaearch 


UMI 


Sac  11.  Section  IMc)  of  the  National  Sd- 
ence  Foundation  Act  of  1950  (43  U.8.C. 
1874<c))  Is  repealed. 

ICr.  ROE  (durlnc  the  reading).  I£r. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  RKOao.  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

coMMrrm  AMxxoMnrra 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU 
report  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment. 


Page  S.  line  1,  strike  "(1>"  and  Insert  "(3)". 
Page  3.  line  4.  strike  "(3)"  and  insert  "(8)". 
Page  S.  line  17,  strike  "(S)"  and  Insert 

••<4r. 

Page  7,  after  line  11.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

aapOBT  oa  sovm  irruaia  to  oomoiaaB 
n.a.  cpmiA*  ^t— ♦-'^  pboobams 

Sac.  11.  The  Director  shall,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Natiooal  Sectirlty  Council,  submit 
by  December  31,  1988.  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Sdence,  Space,  and  Technology 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Himian  Reeources.  a  report  detailing  Soviet 
efforU  to  penetrate,  utilise,  and  compromise 
the  dvillan  scienoe  reaearch  programs  of 
the  United  States. 

Page  7,  after  line  30,  Inaert  the  following 


Sac  13.  Section  4  of  the  National  Sdence 
Pbundation  Act  of  1950  (43  U.S.C.  1863)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(k)  Portions  of  Board  meeting  tn  which 
the  Board  considers  possible  Foundation 
budgets  for  a  particular  flacal  year  that 
might  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  may  be 
dosed  to  the  public  until  the  President's 
budget  for  that  flacal  year  has  been  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress.". 

Page  8.  line  5.  strike  "11 "  and  Insert  "13". 

Mr.  ROE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RacoBD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  doubt  during  the 
course  of  the  general  debate  Members 
may  have  covered  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  I  wish  to  share  and  the  com- 
ments I  wish  to  make  for  the  Record 
on  what  the  block  of  amendments  will 
be  in  effect  modifying. 

One  thing  that  I  have  been  greatly 
worried  about  and  was  worried  about 
in  this  regard  when  the  issue  of  tax 
reform  came  up  last  year  is  this:  When 
we  were  anticipating  the  bill  to  come 
up  on  tax  reform,  may  of  us  were  con- 
cerned over  what  impact  the  new  re- 
forms would  have  on  corporate  contri- 
butions in  kind  of  machinery  and  com- 
puters and  new  technological  instru- 
m^its  to  institutions  of  higher  learn- 


ing or  to  manufacturing  concerns  and 
others  for  the  purposes  of  Job  train- 
ing. 

I  would  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Ros]  if  he  could  de- 
scribe this  to  me:  FInt  of  all.  are  there 
any  adverse  effects  involved  with  this 
very  question  I  am  posing  on  tax 
reform?  And.  second,  what  are  we 
doing  in  this  bill  or  in  the  language  of 
the  bill  at  least  to  forecast  new  solu- 
tions of  this  problem? 

Itx.  ROE.  Bir.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OEKAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man for  an  answer. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  committee  notes  in  our  report 
that  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  will 
cause  significant  changes  for  students 
and  universities  that  may  require  reex- 
amination of  NSF  policies  and  the  pro- 
visions that  affect  students  and  uni- 
versities, most  directly  including  those 
dealing  with  Uxation  of  fellowships 
and  scholarships,  deductibility  of  stu- 
dent loan  interest,  credits  for  business 
contributions  to  university  research, 
and  limits  on  issuance  of  tax-exempt 
bonds. 

I  think  that  is  the  area  of  inquiry 
the  gentleman  is  raising. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  That  is  what  I  am  re- 
ferring to. 

Specifically,  as  the  subcommittee 
chairman  knows,  we  are  now  in  a  new 
world,  so  to  speak,  after  the  Tax 
Reform  Act. 

When  a  manufacturer,  as  may 
hi4>pen  in  my  district,  wishes  to  con- 
tribute a  whole  series  of  welding  ma- 
chines to  a  vocational  technical  com- 
munity college  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
lowing that  college  to  train  its  stu- 
dents and  from  which  a  pool  of  work- 
ers would  develop  for  this  manufactur- 
er, how  are  we  now  preparing  for  the 
advent  of  the  fact  that  tax  reform  is 
no  longer  going  to  give  that  kind  of 
credit? 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  making  an  extraordinari- 
ly important  point  and  an  important 
observation  to  this  whole  legislative 
process,  particularly  with  this  bill. 

We  do  not  have  the  Jurisdiction  in 
this  bill  so  far  as  the  tax  reform  bill  is 
concerned,  but  I  think  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying  is  that  basically  we 
kind  of  shot  ourselves  in  the  foot  with 
a  lot  of  those  amendments.  This  is  my 
personal  opinion.  I  do  not  speak  now 
for  the  committee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  were  great 
tools  that  we  had  to  work  with  that 
were  contributing  highly  to  advanced 
technology  and  advanced  science  edu- 
cation, and  so  forth,  that  are  Just  not 
available  at  this  point.  In  a  way,  it  is 
sad  because  here  we  are  trying  to  cut 
Jobs  back  and  reduce  the  budget  defi- 
cit and  at  the  same  time  we  now  tax 


student  loans  and  student  fellowships, 
and  so  forth. 

I  think  what  will  happen  along  the 
line,  as  Members  get  together,  is  that 
they  will  start  to  change  the  legisla- 
tion and  make  recommendations,  be- 
cause we  must  do  something  ^K>ut 
this.  Otherwise  it  is  taking  it  out  of 
one  pocket  and  putting  it  in  the  other, 
basically. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  answer. 

This  is  the  theme  I  wish  to  express 
for  the  purposes  of  the  record,  that  I 
am  fearful  that  another  unforeseen 
consequence  of  tax  reform,  which  was 
supposed  to  save  the  world,  is  hitting 
us  directly  in  the  face  in  these  particu- 
lar portions  of  legislation,  referring  to 
what  we  are  attempting  to  do  in  the 
authorisations  that  are  before  us. 

D  1550 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OEKAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  also 
wanted  to  call  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman's  attention,  we  have  provid- 
ed a  provision  in  our  committee  struc- 
ture now  and  our  committees  are  look- 
ing into  this  to  get  a  more  definite 
feeling  on  what  the  facts  and  the 
impact  of  the  tax  situation  is  as  far  as 
the  Science  Committee  is  concerned. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  And  I  will  look  forward 
to  that. 

I  was  going  to  say  that  I  want  the 
Houae  of  Representatives  at  some 
point,  I  would  like  to  see  it  happen 
that  we  can  begin  to  look  at  what  tax 
reform  has  done  in  this  arena  with  the 
view  to  making  substantive  changes. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  attack  the 
philosophy  that  tax  reform,  good  or 
bad,  has  to  stay  in  place  and  we  are 
not  going  to  change  any  portion  of  it, 
no  matter  how  good  the  former  Tax 
Code  was  or  no  matter  how  good  it 
would  be  to  change  the  present 
system:  so  I  think  we  have  ample  evi- 
dence Just  in  this  little  particle  of  this 
authorization  how  tax  reform  can  be 
actually  at  cross  purposes  with  the 
purposes  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  discourse. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
amendments  to  the  bill?  If  not.  under 
the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
MuBTHA]  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Basiiard,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (HJl.  2330)  to  author- 
ise appropriations  to  the  National  Sci- 


ence Foundation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1988,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  183,  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  UieWhole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gross. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bilL 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  ^peured  to  have  it. 

Bir.  WALOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  408,  nays 
3,  not  voting  21.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  185] 


Hcrscr 

Hertel 

Hller 

Bodibrueekner 

HoUowar 

Bopklna 

Borton 

Bouchtoo 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Bubtwrd 

Huekaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inbofe 

IreUod 

Jaoobs 

Jeffordi 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnsoo  (8D) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jonts 

Ksniordd 

Kaptur 

Ksilcta 


Ackerman 


Alexander 

Andenon 

Andrews 

Annnmto 

Appletste 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Baker 

Ballenser 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 


Beilenaon 

Bennett 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BUbray 

BUlrakli 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Bocfs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor(MI) 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Boaoo 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooka 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunnins 

Bustamante 

Byron 

CaUahan 

Campbell 

Cardin 

Carper 

Carr 


yEAS-408 

Chandler 

(%apmao 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

CUnger 

CoaU 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

ColUna 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyen 

CX)oper 

Conghlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crals 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

DavU(IL) 

Davis  (MI) 

de  la  Dana 

DeFaaio 

Dellumi 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinaon 

Dicki 

DlnceU 

DioOuardi 

Dtxon 

Donnelly 

Dorsan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Order 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyion 

Early 

Eekart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 


Erdreicb 

Espy 

Evans 

FasoeU 

FaweU 

Fsslo 

Pelthan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

FUi>po 

Florio 

FosUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Prank 

Frenael 

Frost 

OaUedy 

Oallo 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oekas 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Olncrlch 

OUckman 

Oonsales 

Ooodllns 

Gordon 

Grsdison 

Orandy 

Orant 

Oray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Orets 

Guarinl 

GunderKm 

HaU(OH) 

HaUCrZ) 

Hamilton 

Hammetachmldt 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hastert 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Henry 


KNC) 
MrMillen  (MP) 
BCsycn 
Mfume 
Mica 
Mlcbd 
MlUer(CA) 
Miller  (OH) 
MI]Icr(WA) 


Schuette 

Setanlse 

aehuoMr 

Senaenbfenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Sbumway 

Shustsr 


Moakley 
MoUnari 
MoUofaan 


Kennedy 
KenoeUy 


Kollie 

Kiriter 

Koonyu 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaFUce 

Lasomanlno 

lADcaster 

Lantos 

lAtta 

Leach  (lA) 

LeathCrX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne(CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Ushtfoot 

Uplnakl 

Livinsston 

Uoyd 

Lott 

Lo>WN7(CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Lutan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Lukens.  Donald 

Lunsren 

Mack 

MacKay 


Moody 

Mooitaad 

Mordla 

Morrlaaa(CT) 

MorTisoo(WA) 

Muiphy 

Murttaa 

Myers 

Nade 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

mebols 

Nielaon 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortii 

Oweiw(NT) 

Packard 

Panetto 
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n  1606 
Mr.  BUIXT  ehant«d  hli  vote  (irom 
-nv"  to  "jm." 
So  ttM  bOl  WM  PMMd. 
The   nault   of   the   vote   wm   an- 

A  motion  to  reconelder  waa  laid  on 
the  table. 


OKNKRAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
mous  conaent  that  all  Member*  may 
have  6  leflalatlve  dayi  in  which  to 
revtae  and  eirtend  their  remarks  on  the 
bHlJuet  jaMwrt? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  le 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

Tliere  was  no  Ob jectlon. 


FROVIDDVO  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  HJL  3S65.  ENVIRON- 
MBNTAL  RESEARCH.  DEVELOP- 
MENT. AND  DEMONSTRATION 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OF  1987 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  (»  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  183  and  ask 
for  Its  Immediate  ccmslderatlon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  reaolution.  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rn.  182 

Ketolved.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tkn  of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
punuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXm.  de- 
clare the  House  resotyed  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Dnkn  for  the  oonstderatioD  of  the  biU  (HJl. 
2365)  to  authorise  approprlaUona  for  envl- 
ronmental  research,  development,  and  dem- 
utMtmtf"'  for  the  fiscal  yean  1988  and 
1900,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  first 
rsadinc  of  the  bill  shaU  be  dlspenaed  with. 
AD  points  of  order  against  consideration  of 
the  bai  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provl- 
akms  of  clause  MlXS)  of  rule  XI  arc  hereby 
wahrsd.  After  leneral  debate,  which  ahaU  be 
confined  to  the  blU  and  which  thaU  not 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranklnc  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Sd- 
enoe.  Space,  and  Technolocy.  the  blU  shall 
be  considered  for  amendment  under  the 
fhre-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
oonslderatlan  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  ■ball  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  ss  ordered  on  the 
bui  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
lase  without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MusTHA).  The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Doaxcx]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

O  1615 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  TatlokI.  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  182 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  2366.  the  Environ- 
mental  Research.   Development   and 


Demonstration  Authorliatloo  Act  of 
1987.  The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of 
gena«l  debate,  with  the  time  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Science.  Space  and 
Technology.  The  rule  waives  clause 
a(lK6)  of  nUe  XL  which  prohlblU  con- 
sideration of  legislation  imtU  it  has 
laid  over  for  3  days  after  being  report- 
ed. Since  HJt.  2366  was  not  reported 
until  last  Thursday,  this  waiver  was 
provided  in  order  to  allow  this  legisla- 
tion to  be  considered  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble this  week.  Finally,  the  rule  pro- 
vides for  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  2366  authorizes 
$296.6  million  for  environmental  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstra- 
tion activities  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
This  is  the  amount  requested  by  the 
administration.  The  blU  also  author- 
izes $307.1  million  for  fiscal  year  1980. 
These  amounts  are  in  addition  to  Su- 
perfund  research  funding  which  was 
authorized  in  last  year's  Superf und  re- 
authorization. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Committee  on  Science.  ft>ace  and 
Technology  and  its  chairman.  Mr. 
Rob.  for  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  floor  in  a  timely  manner,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  budget,  and  without 
the  need  for  numerous  waivers  of 
points  of  order.  The  Job  of  the  Rules 
Committee  and  the  entire  House 
would  be  much  easier  if  every  commit- 
tee did  Its  work  so  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  simple, 
straightforward  rule  which  will  allow 
full  and  open  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  urge  everyone  to  support  it. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  182 
is  the  rule  under  which  the  House  will 
consider  legislation  authorizing  $294.4 
million  for  research  and  development 
activities  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

The  rule  waives  clause  2(1K6)  of  rule 
11  in  order  to  permit  our  consideration 
of  the  bill,  HJl.  2355.  today- Wednes- 
day. This  waiver  is  included  because 
the  committee  report  was  not  avail- 
able in  printed  form  until  Monday, 
and  therefore  the  bill  should  not  be  up 
for  consideration  untU  at  least  Thurs- 
day. 

BCr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  is  very  often  referred  to  as  the 
"leadership's  committee",  because  we 
are  usually  able  to  accommodate  re- 
quests to  give  certain  bills  priority 
treatment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  situation,  the 
Committee  on  Science.  Space  and 
Technology  wants  to  take  up  the  bill 
today,  and  the  leadership  wants  us  to 
be  able  to  take  up  the  bill  today.  In 
order  to  do  that,  we  need  this  waiver. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence. Space  and  Technology,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rob]. 


for  his  leadership  on  this  important 
legUAtlon. 

Mr.  C4)eaker,  our  environmental  lawi 
require  the  EPA  to  do  research  and  to 
develop  scientific  data  so  our  Nation's 
Oovemment  can  better  understand 
the  environmental  problems  we  all 
face. 

The  rule  is  a  straight.  1-hour,  open 
rule  with  the  usiial  and  customary  lan- 
guage regarding  the  division  of  time, 
consideration  of  amendments  under 
the  6-mlnute  rule  and  it  contains  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rtile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OP  HH.  2160,  NA-nONAL 
BUREAU  OP  STANDARDS  AU- 
THORIZA-nON  ACT  FOR 

FISCAL  TEAR  1988 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  184  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

B.  Rbs.  184 

Resolved.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaiter  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2160)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  programs  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for  fiscal 
year  1988,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the 
first  reading  of  the  bUl  shall  be  dispensed 
with.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  which  shall  not 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence. Space,  and  Technology,  the  bill  shall 
be  considered  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuitTHA).  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  BsnxitsoM]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  LattaI,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  184 
is  the  rule  providing  for  consideration 
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of  HJl.  2160.  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  It  is  an  open  rule,  providing  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate  to  be  eqtially 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology.  The  rule  provides  for  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

HJl.  2160.  the  bill  for  which  the 
Rules  Ccmmlttee  has  recommended 
this  nile,  authorizes  $147  million  in 
fiscal  year  1988  for  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  related  pro- 
grams. That  level  of  fimding  is  about 
$23  million  more  than  this  year's  level 
but.  If  the  full  amount  Is  appropriated, 
it  will  be  the  Bureau's  first  budget  in- 
crease since  1982. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
has  the  very  Important  responsibility 
of  providing  measurements  and  other 
reference  data  for  industry,  Oovem- 
ment. and  the  scientific  commimity. 
Its  work  is  critical  to  virtually  every 
segment  of  our  Industrial  economy, 
from  our  traditional  industries  such  as 
communications,  steel,  and  chemicals 
to  new  ones  such  as  automated  manu- 
facturing and  biotechnology.  Its  role  is 
taking  on  special  significance,  as  U.S. 
industry  finds  it  must  make  products 
with  greater  precision,  in  order  to  con- 
tend with  serious  competitive  chal- 
lenges from  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  lu^e  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  184,  so  that  we  can 
proceed  to  consideration  of  H.R.  2160. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
mywM  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1988  funding  for 
the  National  Biu^au  of  Standards 
calls  for  14-percent  increase  over  cur- 
rent levels. 

The  Committee  on  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology  then  reported  this  bill 
at  a  level  $4.4  million  over  the  admin- 
istration request. 

In  addition  to  objecting  to  the  fund- 
ing level  in  this  bill,  the  administra- 
tion is  also  concerned  about  several  ad- 
ditional provisions. 

It  opposes  the  prohibition  against 
contracting  out  National  Technical  In- 
formation Service  operations,  and  it 
also  opposes  the  prohibition  against 
charging  fees  for  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  research  associates. 

Even  though  there  are  differences 
over  provisions  in  the  bill  Mr.  Speaker, 
both  the  Democrat  and  Republican 
representatives  of  the  Committee  on 
Science.  Space,  and  Teclmology  con- 
curred in  requesting  this  open  nile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wiU  support  the  rule 
but  oppose  the  bill  unless  an  amend- 
ment is  adopted  to  strike  the  prohibi- 
tion against  contracting  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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A  motion 
the  table. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 

AS  C08P0NS0R  OF  HJl.  810  AND 

H.R.  1272 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  removed  from  the  list  of  cosponsors 
of  H.R.  810  and  H.R.  1272. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ORDE31  OF  BUSINESS 
Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  special  order  follow  the  special 
order  of  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Gejdenson]  in  recognition  of 
the  gentleman  from  Coimecticut.  Mr. 

McKlNHET.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Rogers! 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RCXiERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  during  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  on  Tuesday,  June  2.  1987. 

Had  I  been  prcoerrt,  I  would  have  voted  in 
the  following  manner  Yea  on  passage  of  H.R. 
1444,  the  Medicare  and  Medicaki  Patient  and 
Proj^am  Protection  Act;  nay  on  H.R.  1039,  ttie 
Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  and  yea  on  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  2533,  to  require  a  report  on  se- 
curity arrangements  in  the  Persian  Ciulf. 


"ASIA  BUSINESS  NEWS" 
PROJECrr 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Acker- 
MAif]  Is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  most 
Americans,  I  am  concerned  about  the  stagger- 
ing econonNC  and  trade  issues  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States. 

Despite  the  current  efforts  on  both  sides  to 
deal  with  ttiese  Issues,  tt>e  gaps  are  deep 
rooted  and  just  won't  go  away  through  assur- 
ances, patchwork  actions  or  through  simplistic 
solutkxis.  The  ntwre  ecorxjmic  ttie  aspects  of 
the  prot>lem  become,  the  more  the  confusion 
and  frustratk>n  on  the  part  of  the  American 
publk:.  The  reports  we  receive  through  the 
media,  both  print  and  electronic,  are  present- 
ed in  such  a  way  that  may  make  some  sense 
to  certain  ecoromists,  intematkxial  finarKtal 
analysts  and  txjsiness  academnians,  but  are 
almost  undecipherable,  no  less  understand- 
able, to  Vne  average  Americaa 

Let's  face  tt,  Mr.  Speaker,  even  though  we 
are  all  affected  one  way  or  another  by  these 
issues,  too  few  American  taxpayers  ar>d  corv 
sumers  are  knowiedgable  of  the  causes  and 
effects  here  resulting  from  ecornxrik:  devetop- 
ment  in  other  parts  of  the  wodd.  especially  in 
Japan  and  other  PacifK  rim  nations. 


Despite  the  sophislication  of  today's  oom- 
municatiorts,  there  remains  a  wkle  gap  of 
dear  and  factual  informs 
United  States  and  Japan,  as  ' 
the  United  States  and  other  induslriaizad 
Asian  nations.  This  woeful  lack  of  darity  in 
commurHcation  is  largely  reiponeiile  tor  the 
confu8k)n,  unawarenesa.  miacortoapttona.  and 
speculations,  ail  of  which  affect  our  own  eco- 
nomic and  consumer  mar1(ets. 

The  current  reports  we  get  from  Asia,  usual- 
ly out  of  Tokyo,  are  too  general  and  too  in- 
comprehensMe  for  ttw  average  pubic.  The 
coverage  is  mostly  confined  to  financial  news 
pages,  business  publications,  ecorxMnic  jour- 
nals and  occasional  tolevWon  spots.  Despite 
the  crying  need  for  better  understandkig  and 
broader  knowtedge,  there  is  virtually  no  con- 
centration or  focus  on  day-to-day  financial  de- 
velopments In  order  to  provide  a  raaistic  per- 
spective for  Amerk»n  buairtess,  for  the  invea- 
tor.  for  tl>e  consumer  and  yes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  officialdom  on  all  levels  of  government 

The  thing  that  concerns  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
regard  to  Japan  in  particular,  is  that  we're  not 
just  talking  about  autos,  serraconductors,  or- 
anges, beef  or  dollars  and  yens.  We're  talking 
about  Japan  and  our  relationship  with  that 
nation.  We're  talking  about  foreign  poKcy  as 
well  as  tiade  in  Its  broadest  and  most  serious 
implk^tions.  I  believe  we  have  to  come  to 
grips  with  these  issues;  otherwise,  the  whoto 
relationsliip  is  in  jeopardy — a  most  important 
relationship  for  Japan,  for  the  United  States 
and  for  the  world. 

That  is  why  I  feel  we  must  emphasize  the 
broad  Implicatior^  of  wide  trade  int>aiances 
and  currency  fluctaiations.  Since  trade  and  fi- 
nance are  integral  ingredients  of  industrialized 
nations,  ttie  United  States  and  Japan  must  act 
together  to  bring  sanity,  clarity,  and  under- 
startding  in  mutually  dealing  with  the  many  irv 
tricacies  of  these  issues. 

Wrth  the  need  for  better  understanding  of 
complex  international  finance  and  tiade  issues 
being  more  timely  now  than  ever  before,  wtiat 
better  way  to  reach  all  segments  of  tfie  Artteri- 
can  public  than  through  the  magk:  of  televi- 
skxi? 

That  is  ¥vhy.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  particuiariy 
pleased  to  learn  of  a  proposed  television 
project,  "Asia  Busirtess  News,"  being  initiated 
by  a  f4ew  Yori(  constituent.  Michael  Cooper, 
president  of  Cooper  &  Co..  a  United  States- 
Japan  business  consulting  organization.  Mr. 
Cooper,  who  has  had  long  experience  In  virtu- 
ally every  phase  of  television  production  and 
telecommunk»tions,  together  with  his  associ- 
ates here  and  in  Japan,  has  put  together  a 
Tokyo-t)ased  project  wtiich,  ¥vt>en  implement- 
ed, will  be  the  first  and  only  daily  live  English 
language  televised  program  to  emanate  from 
Japan  and  satellited  to  the  United  States  con- 
centoating  sotely  on  intenetated  business 
news  and  financial  developments  between  our 
two  countries  as  well  as  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Pacifk:  rim  nations. 

The  "Asia  Business  News"  program  will  be 
an  up-to-the-moment  half  hour  presentation, 
continuing  daily  onA  initially  beamed  at  a 
networked  national  audience  of  at  least  26 
million  American  viewers.  The  program  will 
have  an  eye  catching  and  unique  format,  seg- 
menting spot  economk:  news,  emerging  sihja- 
tions.  expert  analysis,  inside  storiea,  and  spe- 
cial featajres.  It  wiM  report  on  intargovemmen- 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevtoua  order  of  the  Home,  the  gen- 
tievoman  from  Kanni  [Mn-  Mxtsbs] 
to  reoocnlaed  for  S  minutes. 

Mra.  MEYERS  ol  Kmamt.  Mr.  SpMMr.  vm- 
twday  I  aMnded  the  funeral  o(  a  tormer  dto- 
UngtMMd  Member  of  ttiia  body.  Frank  Cart- 
aon.  Hwl  I  been  praeam.  I  would  have  voted: 

"Yea"  on  rdcM1 157.  to  approve  the  Houaa 
Journal: 

"Yae"  on  rallcel  158.  the  Mhtaral  Landa 
Laaiing  Act; 

"Yea"  on  rami  150.  the  Medkare.  Medto- 
M  PaMarUa  Prataction  Act;  and 

"Yae"  on  relcal  160.  the  Peraian  Gulf  Se- 
curity Act 

MEDICARE   CATASTROPHIC   PRE- 
SCRIPTION DRUG  BENEFITS  ACT 

OP  1987 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prevloua  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Stamc]  is  rec- 
ognised for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  )n- 
chjdkig  outpatient  preaulptton  drugs  in  pend- 
ing cataatrophte  ianeat  loglaiatkin  has  been 
cIsMly  aaltfilahafl 

More  thm  2\k  miMon  eUerly  spend  $500  a 
year,  or  more,  on  pieecriptton  dnjga.  at  the 
same  time,  more  than  half  of  the  eMerty  have 
an  income  of  lees  than  $10,000  a  year.  So, 
dmga  we  a  cataatrophte  ilness  expense  for 
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stock  lorwu>»y  tp  awoluda  aalsctad  high<oat  druga 
It  «■  from  rahnbursemenl  If  there  are  aale  and  ef- 
tactlve  rttamatlvea  airalabla  at  a  lowar  coat 

There  may  be  aoma  oonoam  that  the  aub- 
oommMtae  la  moving  too  fast  with  thia  ' 
ttoa  Wearenot 

InduakMt  of  praacrlptton  dnjgain 
waa  one  of  the  IM  laauea  oonaid 
enactment  of  Madtesre  more  than  22  yean 
ago.  A  1060  rsport  by  the  Depertment  of 
HeMh.  Educalton.  and  Welfare  led  to  Senate 
pasaaga  of  a  piaacilptlon  drug  benefit  in 
107^ 

Whle  coverme  of  outpattwit  dmgs  is  new 
to  the  Medicare  Program,  we  have  mora  then 
20  yaara  of  SMparlanoe  wNh  48  dMerent  Med- 
icM  programa  at  the  State  level.  We  alao  era 
able  to  draw  on  the  cxpertenoe  of  prtvala 
heMh  benelH  piMia  whteh  provtde  praacrlptton 

drug  covefspe 

we  have  already  waited  too  long.  Horn  is 
the  tkna  to  ramady  thia  maior  ahortooming  m 
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Low-income  eMerty.  in  pertteular,  face  a 
tough  clwioe.  They  can  spend  tttetr  limited 
income  on  baste  necessities,  such  as  food  or 
doMng.  or  on  oosdy  dmgs  needed  to  control 
painM  symptoms  or  to  prevent  further  pro- 

Undar  my  bN.  a«  outpatient  prescrlplten 
drag  costs  wouM  be  covered,  aubiect  to  s 
$500  wwiual  deductMe  and  20  percent  coin- 
surance. The  benefit  w«  be  fully  pakl  for  by 


hWf  of  the  cost  wM  be  finwwed  t>y  an  in- 
crease in  the  flat  monthly  Msdtesra  pert  B 
premhsn.  The  remeindsr  of  the  cost  wouM  be 
flnanoed  by  an  increese  in  the  income  relatsd 
supplsmsntal  pramkim  contained  In  H.R. 
2470. 

A  variety  of  measures  w«  be  mckided  to 
eneure  that  the  eMert/s  money  is  well  spent 

Paymania  to  pharmadaa  sM  be  Imitad  to 
the  lower  of  actual  chargee  or  average  whole- 
sale price  phjs  s  dhpensing  fee.  The  use  of 
towcoet  geneite  drugs  w«  be  encouraged. 
The  Secralaiy  wM  be  authorteed  to  devetop  a 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE STEWART  B.  McKINNET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DusBiii).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  OsjDEifsoH]  is  recog- 
nised for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  0EJDEN80N.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut,  Stswart 
McKnnrrr.  was  a  good  friend  of  all  of 
the  Members;  and  on  the  day  of  his 
passing,  there  was  such  a  tremendous 
outpouring  from  people  of  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  so  many  requests  for 
opportunities  to  place  additional  com- 
ments In  the  RaooRD.  that  today  I 
have  asked  for  the  Connecticut  delega- 
tion to  have  a  special  order  with  the 
McKlnney  family  present  and  to  talk 
about  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut, our  friend.  Stswart. 

I  would  first  like  to  place  Into  the 
Rboord  a  tribute  that  appeared  in  the 
Bridgeport  Poet  by  Oerry  McKieman 
and  additional  comments. 

I  Include  that  article  In  the  Rbcord 
at  this  point. 

[Ftom  the  Sunday  Post,  kfay  10. 10871 

A  Look  Back  at  a  DismoTnsRXB  Caskms 
(By  Oersld  J.  McKlemAn) 

It  WM  John  Dempwy  who  s»ve  Stewsrt 
McKlnney  his  first  blc  break  In  politics.  At 
least,  that's  how  John  BsUey  saw  It. 

It  was  early  In  1M0,  McKlnney,  a  lltUe- 
known  second- tenner  In  the  sUte  House  of 
Representatives,  hsd  just  been  catapulted 
Into  the  poslUon  of  House  Majority  Leader, 
a  move  enclneered  by  Pred  Bleliel  of  Strat- 
ford, who  went  on  to  become  Republican 
State  Chairman,  and  John  Hughes,  another 
Stratfordlte,  who  was  also  a  state  represent- 
ative at  the  time.  They  saw  McKlnney  as  an 
up-and-comer.  and  how  right  they  were,  but 
even  they  never  dreamed  of  the  help  they'd 
get  from  an  unexpected  source. 

Early  In  his  term.  McKlnney  was  Invited 
to  make  a  political  speech  In  Greenwich,  not 
an  UTKXMnmon  ex{>erlence  for  a  newly  elect- 
ed House  Republican  leader.  As  he  recalled 
It  later,  the  speech  wasn't  much,  either, 
made  up  of  basic  boiler-plate  rhetoric  rall- 
Ins  aaalnst  the  Democrats  In  Hartford  who. 
he  Mdd.  were  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the 
taxpayers'  money. 


But.  that  was  not  quite  how  the  local 
newspaper  played  it  Aocordinc  to  the 
Greenwich  Times.  McKlzmey  caUed  Gover- 
iK>r  John  N.  Dempaey  a  'thief."  While  I 
would  not  question  the  credibility  of  the 
long-forgotten  reporter,  I  believed  Stewart 
when  he  said  he  didn't  say  It— for  two  rea- 
■oriK  He  never  did  have  a  bad  word  to  say 
about  anybody  and.  If  you  called  John 
Dempsey  a  "thief,"  no  one  would  believe  It. 
since  be  was  probably  the  most  booest  elect- 
ed official  the  state  has  ever  known. 

Dempsey.  however,  wss  livid.  He  sum- 
moned McKlnney  to  his  office  and.  In  full 
view  of  the  State  OM>ltol  press  corps,  gave 
this  poUtical  oeopbyte  a  tongue-lashing  he 
would  not  soon  forget,  all  the  while  wacglng 
his  finger  In  McKlnney's  face.  As  the  finger 
wscged.  the  cameras  flashed. 

Leaving.  Charlie  Morse  of  The  Hartford 
Courant  ran  Into  Bailey,  the  Democratic 
State  Chairman,  who  was  shaking  his  head 
In  disbelief.  Pucsled.  Morse  asked  why. 
Bailey  said  Dempaey  bad  just  committed  an 
uncharaeterlsUc  political  blunder.  "Nobody 
ever  heard  of  this  guy  and.  now,  his  picture 
Is  going  to  t>e  on  the  front  page  of  every 
newspaper  In  the  state  in  the  morning." 
And.  Indeed,  it  was.  BaUey  knew  the  poUU- 
cal  value  of  name  recognition,  and  one  of 
the  best-known  Democrats  In  sUte  politics 
had  Just  given  that  intangible  to  a  Republi- 
can unknown. 

And  that  was  the  beglimlng.  McKlnney 
was  soon  being  touted  as  the  Republican 
candidate  for  governor  in  1070  but.  as  the 
spring  of  that  year  \inf  olded.  it  was  not  a  co- 
incidence that  within  days  of  one  another, 
former  Congressman  Tom  Mesklll  an- 
nounced his  caitdldacy  for  governor.  Pair- 
field  County's  Lowell  Weicker  said  he'd  run 
for  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  Stewart  rounded  it 
out  by  announcing  he'd  nm  for  Welcker's 
4th  Congressional  District  seat. 

It  was  a  strong  ticket  and,  Ui  Noveml>er, 
all  three  won.  As  time  passed.  McKlnney 
would  be  mentioned  often  as  a  candidate  for 
governor  and  U.S.  Senator,  but  it  wasn't 
just  fate  that  caused  him  to  sUy  in  the 
House.  He  loved  It:  it  became  his  life. 

He  went  on  to  serve  eight-plus  terms  and. 
as  Palrfleld  County  records  go,  his  length  of 
service  was  second  only  to  Schuyler  Merritt, 
a  nine-term  member  for  whom  the  parkway 
is  named. 

As  he  t>egan  to  win  election  after  election, 
we  would  share  our  amusement  over  those 
political  pundits  who  would  write  off  the 
victories  as  obvious  occurrence  in  a  "solid 
Republican  district."  In  fact,  at  the  time, 
the  registration  In  the  district  was  eveiUy 
split  among  Republicans,  Democrats  and  In- 
dependents. As  Stewart  would  say.  "Toby 
Moffett's  got  more  Republicans  than  I  do." 

Also,  before  Stewart  first  won  in  1070,  the 
six  previous  elections  in  the  4th  Congres- 
sional District  had  been  evenly  split,  the 
Democrats  winning  three,  and  the  Republi- 
cans, three. 

And  then  there  was  the  canard  that  the 
Democratic  Party  never  put  forward  its 
strongest  candidates  asalnst  McKlimey.  In 
the  10  years  I  was  with  Stewart,  I  didn't 
think  so. 

Roy  Daly  of  Palrfleld  had  had  a  record  of 
singular  accomplishment  as  a  n.S.  attorney 
and  he  is  now  a  distinguished  jurist  on  the 
Connecticut  bei>ch.  Jim  McLaughlin  of 
Bridgeport  was  the  E>eputy  Majority  Leader 
of  the  state  House  of  Representatives  when 
he  ran  against  Stewart  and  had  the  strong 
support  of  the  SUte  democratic  Party.  Jim 
Kellls.  a  successful  businessman  from  Palr- 
fleld. had  had  a  notable  career  in  the  service 
of  his  country  during  and  after  World  War 
U.  Mike  Morgan  was  a  prominent  member 


of  the  Stamford  iHisinsss  community  who 
we  feared  wouild  erode  the  support  we  had 
Imllt  In  the  western  part  of  the  county  and 
John  Phillips  of  Norwalk  had  gained  nation- 
al prominence  for  his  A-bomb  experiments 
while  a  student  at  Princeton. 

McBUnney  won  his  elections  not  because 
of  weak  candidates  but  because  he  worked 
hard  and  provided  good  constituent  service. 
He  leaves  not  a  solidly  RepubUcan  district 
but  a  McKlnney  district. 

A  self-described  RockefeUer  Republican, 
he  Initially  joined  the  moderate  wing  of  bis 
party  in  the  House  in  1071  but  as  time  went 
on.  he  Itecame  more  liberal  and  as  such, 
became  a  minority  within  a  majority.  But 
even  with  those  odds  stacked  against  him. 
he  sure  could  get  things  done. 

He  took  on  the  big  Issues  and  the  small 
and  fought  for  whatever  he  tbou^t  was 
right  In  the  early  "708.  when  New  Yort  aty 
floundered,  it  was  Stewart  McKiiuiey  whose 
ledslaUve  package  helped  that  city  put  iU 
nnandal  house  in  order.  When  the  Chrysler 
Corporation  was  on  lU  knees,  it  was  Stewart 
McKlnney  who  came  to  the  rescue  and  you 
can  check  that  out  with  Lee  laoooca.  He 
became  deeply  concerned  with  the  nation's 
energy  crisis  and  authored  legislation  pro- 
hibiting the  export  of  Alaskan  oU.  He  be- 
lieved U.8.  energy  resource  should  be  used 
by  Americaiu.  His  motivations  of  the  Alas- 
kan oU  Issue  was  national  in  nature  but,  by 
a  quirk  of  fate,  the  Alaskan  oil  he  saved  was 
ultimately  refined  and  used  to  heat  homes 
in  Bridgeport.  His  heart  went  out  to  the 
abandoned  children  of  UJ3.  servicemen  who 
had  served  in  Vietnam.  I^oe.  Thailand  and 
CamlMdla.  and  he  convinced  Congress  to 
give  these  less  fortunate  youngsters  prefer- 
ential Immigration  treatment. 

He  also  took  on  the  less  popular  causes, 
but  only  on  behalf  of  those  who  could  not 
help  themselves.  In  1072.  when  Richard 
Nixon  was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  Stew- 
art said  amnesty  should  l>e  grsnted  to  those 
who  hsd  resisted  the  draft  and  refused  to 
serve  in  Vietnam.  Some  called  him  anti- 
American  at  the  time,  a  specious  charge 
against  a  Korean  War  Air  Porce  veteran.  It 
was  no  small  solace  to  him  when,  four  years 
later,  another  Republican  president,  Gerald 
Pord.  granted  that  amnesty  he  had  called 
for  at  a  less  popular  time. 

He  spoke  out  against  a  social  theorist's 
view  of  what  became  known  as  deinstitu- 
tionalization, a  program  which  allowed  the 
release  of  physically  able  but  psychological- 
ly troubled  mental  patienU.  He  joined  the 
war  against  drugs  early,  seeking  more  feder- 
al funds  for  treatment  and  prevention  and. 
as  one  of  his  last  causes,  he  secured  passage 
of  legislation  which  would  provide  relief  for 
the  homeless.  In  the  last  few  years,  he  also 
sought  wajrs  to  combat  the  diseases  which 
took  his  life.  AIDS. 

But  when  asked  about  his  proudest 
achievements,  he  would  point  to  his  service 
on  the  House  Banking  Committee's  Housing 
Sul>oommlttee.  which  allowed  him  to  help 
create  thousands  of  housing  units  in  Palr- 
fleld County  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
across  the  country.  He  steadfastly  believed 
that  it  was  every  Americans'  right  to  have  a 
roof  over  his  or  her  head. 

He  would  also  point  to  the  leglslstlon 
which  turned  Chlmmon  Island  into  a  wild- 
life preserve.  He  told  me  there  are  few 
things  In  life  you  can  do  that  will  last  for- 
ever and  this  is  one  that  will. 

Some,  who  did  not  know  him,  may  have 
though  him  to  be  a  rich  man  from  Palrfleld. 
He  was  not  a  rich  man:  his  wife.  Lude.  hsd 
the  money,  a  fact  she  was  happy  to  point 
out  in  the  middle  of  a  debate  McKlnney  was 
having  with  his  Democratic  opponent  in 


1078.  It  startled  the  crowd  but  only  en- 
deared Lude  more  to  those  who  worked  for 
Stewart  and  knew  her  to  be  a  resolute  sn 
compsaslonate  women.  She  was  not  flaunt- 
ing her  wealth:  she  was  protecting  her  hus- 


And.  although  he  lived  in  Westport  these 
last  few  years,  his  rooU  were  in  Palrfleld. 
but  there  was  never  any  doubt  that  his 
heart  was  in  Bridgeport.  He  called  it  "my 
dty."  He  bled  when  it  bled  and  rejoiced 
when  it  siuxieeded.  He  paid  considerable 
heed  to  the  rest  of  the  district  but  Bridge- 
port always  came  first. 

He  was  a  wonderful  man  to  have  known 
personally.  I  never  felt  I  worked  "for"  him; 
at  best,  I  worked  "with"  him  and  at  most  I 
was  his  friend,  s  friendship  I  valued  and  will 
always  treasure. 

Last  week.  I  was  in  his  office  and  among 
the  many  awards  which  adorned  the  walls, 
one  caught  my  eye.  It  had  been  presented  to 
him  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Judeo-Chrlstisn 
Womens'  Association.  The  inscription  read, 
"The  just  shall  be  an  eve.-lssting  remem- 
brance." He  wss  that  and  I  will  always  re- 
member him. 

Oerry  worked  for  Stewart  from 
1969  to  1981,  and  Is  now  with  the  Com- 
merce Department;  and  this  Is  a  well- 
written  piece  that  conveys  many  of 
our  feelings. 

I  would  like  to  momentarily  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Grbeh]  for  comments  about  my 
friend.  Stkwast  McKimhct. 

Mr.  OKESan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrielding. 

I  got  to  know  Stewart  McKiNirrr 
almost  instantly  when  I  arrived  in  this 
House  in  February  1978  because  at 
that  time  I  was  newly  elected  from 
New  York  City,  and  Stewart  McKnr- 
NET  was  managing  for  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle  the  New  York  long- 
term  financial  aid  legislation. 

Obviously,  in  that  spring  and 
simuner,  as  that  legislation  first  made 
its  way  through  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Stabilization,  where  Stew 
was  the  ranldng  Republican  member, 
and  in  the  full  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  finally 
the  House  itself,  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  Stewart  McKnnfET's  lead- 
ership, his  style  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor,  and  to  benefit  greatly  from 
that  association. 

He  took  a  bill  that  was  considered  a 
very,  very  difficult  bill  and  through 
the  astuteness  of  his  leadership  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  in 
the  end  to  put  it  across  with  a  very 
substantial  majority  in  the  House,  a 
majority,  I  might  add.  that  was  so 
large  that  some  in  the  Senate  who  had 
hoped  never  to  take  it  up  there  felt 
compelled  to  take  It  up.  As  a  result, 
that  bin  became  law.  At  that  point, 
millions  of  members  of  the  population 
of  New  York  City,  some  of  whom  per- 
haps never  heard.  Stew  McKimrET's 
name,  nonetheless  owe  him  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  for  that  endeavor. 

a  1630 

Subsequently,  it  was  my  privilege 
within  the  Banking  Committee  to 
work  with  him  on  some  measure,  par- 


ticularly otur  piece  of  the  omnibus 
energy  package;  avalDst  him  on  acme 
others  where  he  happmed  to  disagree 
such  as  the  Chrysler  legislation.  But 
alwasrs  I  was  struck  by  Srsw'a  devo- 
tion to  duty,  his  good  humor,  his  hard 
woi^  his  knowledge  of  whatever  sub- 
ject matter  he  tiuned  his  attenticm  to 
and  the  respect  that  he  always  had  for 
those  even  who  held  differing  points 
of  view  from  his  own. 

Most  recently  as  I  left  the  Banking 
Committee  and  became  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  HUD  and  independoit 
agencies  appropriations  subcommittee, 
I  continued  to  work  closely  with  Snw 
McKnnrET,  trying  to  work  together  on 
housing  issues,  he  from  the  vantage 
point  of  his  ranking  position  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing.  I  from  the 
appropriations  point  of  view,  and  I 
think  in  a  way  it  was  sort  of  symbolic 
that  In  the  end  his  final  illness  was 
triggered  by  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  the  homeless  and  by  his  decision  to 
spend  a  night  outdoors  in  the  middle 
of  winter  to  dramatise  the  plight  of 
the  homeless  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Nation. 

Stew  was  a  marvelous  person  to 
work  with.  He  meant  a  gr^  deal  to 
me  in  the  cotirse  of  my  career  here  in 
the  Congress  and  I  know  we  shall  all 
miss  him. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yoit 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  the  First  District  of  Con- 
necticut. Barbara  Kbhhsllt. 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
tribute  to  our  beloved  colleague,  Stew- 
art McKnfHET,  arouses  in  me  both 
sorrow  and  Joy:  Sorrow  that  a  man 
who  so  generously  served  his  State 
and  his  Nation  is  no  longer  among  us. 
and  Joy  at  the  memory  of  his  accom- 
plishments, his  dedication,  and  his  hu- 
manity. 

The  night  of  Stew's  death,  we  gath- 
ered here  In  the  well  spontaneously- 
finding  comfort  in  our  shared  sorrow, 
and  talking  out  our  grief.  In  many 
ways,  we  still  felt  Stew  was  with  us. 
There  has  been  no  opportunity  to  say 
goodbye. 

Today,  reality  has  set  in.  We  no 
longer  look  for  the  light  next  to 
Stew's  name  to  see  how  the  dean  of 
our  delegation  has  voted.  There  are  no 
longer  six  votes  from  Connecticut;  it's 
now  five. 

Since  that  night  of  Btfay  7.  we  have 
gone  to  Old  Greenwich  in  Connecticut 
to  pay  tribute  to  Stew  in  his  own  dis- 
trict, sitting  in  his  beautiful  Episcopa- 
lian church  on  the  green  as  his  bishop 
officiated.  We  knew  that  no  one  would 
have  appreciated  more  than  Stew  how 
handsome  and  articulate  his  children 
were  as  they  read  their  poems  of  love 
to  him.  No  one  would  have  appreciat- 
ed more  than  Stew  how  brave  his 
wife.  Lucie,  and  his  granddaughter. 
Lucie  m.  were  as  they  sat  in  the  front 
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ptm  gtvtng  monl  support  to  those  at 
tho  altar.  He  would  have  ao  loved  the 
euloftaa  ao  brflUantly  given  by  his 
Manda.  HABOLXOir  Piaa  and  Lowhx 


And  now.  today,  we  gather  again  to 
m9  thank  you  to  Sxbw.  Thank  you  to 
one  who  eared  enough  to  make  a  dif- 
ference. Thank  you  to  a  man  who 
knew  that  piriltka  was  not  a  matter  of 
liMtorle:  It  was  a  matter  of  principle 
and  of  action.  Thank  you  to  a  man 
who  had  a  marvelous  way  of  cutting 
throu^  things,  telling  you  how  he 
fdt.  and  what  he  valued,  and  why.  He 
was  not  one  to  cut  the  cloth  of  his  oon- 
sdenoe  to  suit  today's  fashion;  he  be- 
lieved in  what  he  believed  in.  and  he 
f ou^t  for  It. 

Here  In  this  House.  Stbw  took  on 
the  toughest  Issues.  He  was  truly  the 
voice  of  the  voloelesa.  And  in  that,  he 
should  live  forever  in  the  memory  of 
this  Chamber  as  a  fine  and  true  exam- 
ine of  what  a  Repreaentative  Is  truly 
called  on  to  be. 

Perhaps  his  most  unique  quality  wms 
his  ability  to  relate  to  people  of  every 
background  and  every  walk  of  life.  As 
a  graduate  of  Tale  Univeialty.  8tbw 
was  a  man  with  a  supoi)  Intellectual 
grasp  of  Issues,  comfortable  In  dealing 
with  ideas  at  the  highest  levels.  But 
he  was  gifted  alao  in  human  under- 
standing and  minpasslnn  It  showed  in 
his  ease  in  dealing  with  his  oostituents 
in  one  of  the  poorest  cities  In  our 
Natlon.  And  It  showed  In  those  causes 
8tsw  adopted  as  particularly  his 
own— the  abandoned  childroi  of  our 
servicemen;  the  poor  of  our  cities;  and 
the  homeless  of  our  streets.  He  repre- 
sented those  who  cherished  a  healthy 
environment  and  wanted  It  protected. 
He  understood  that  only  by  having  a 
free  enterprise  system  could  we  have 
democracy. 

I  know  Stew's  wife.  Lude,  and  his 
children  are  with  us  today.  I  can  only 
hope  that  they  will  find  comfort  In 
knowing  that  we  share  their  sense  of 
loss,  and  that  we.  like  them,  will  never 
forget  our  friend.  dnwAar  McKomrr. 

Mr.  0EJDEN80N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  OabciaI. 

Mr.  OARCIA.  I  thank  my  coUeague 
from  Connecticut  for  jrlelding  to  me.  I 
would  like  to  take  Just  a  wecaoA  to  say 
that  I  have  a  statement  prepared  but 
do  not  have  It  with  me.  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  the  statement  Is  Included  as 
part  of  this  RaooBo  for  Stcw  McKim- 


Mr.  OEJDENSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  at  this  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

PUBl. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratu- 
late my  colleagues  from  Connecticut 
for  this  special  order  for  the  McKln- 
ney  family. 

Srsw  McKnmxT  had  two  passions— 
his  family  and  his  congressional 
duties.  He  not  only  loved  his  family 


but  was  also  enormoxisly  proud  of 
them.  Our  colleague  Lnm  Mastih  re- 
minded me  how  Stsw's  face  would 
light  up  when  he  would  talk  about  the 
"Lude  bed"— a  bed  that  for  years  had 
been  handed  down  from  one  Lude  to 
another  In  the  family,  and  his  joy  of 
knowing  that  there  was  yet  another 
Lude.  his  granddaughtw.  who  would 
some  day  possess  It. 

Srsw  knew  his  district.  No  problem 
was  too  small.  He  learned  how  to  com- 
municate complex  Issues  to  a  highly 
diversified  constituency.  He  listened. 
He  shared  their  concerns— transcend- 
ing party  label,  ethnic  background, 
and  levels  of  status  and  power.  The 
poorest  and  highest  responded  with 
affection. 

Stbw  understood  the  highest  and 
best  uses  of  the  power  and  resources 
of  the  Federal  Government,  from 
which  flowed  easily  his  efforts  to  con- 
tinually break  the  bonds  of  parochial- 
ism and  regionalism,  and  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  freedom  and  opportunity  for 
the  IndlvlduaL  The  benefldarles  of 
Sntw's  philosophy  and  efforts  were 
often  the  least  fortunate,  the  ill 
housed,  the  hmneleas.  the  disenfran- 
chised, the  world's  orphans,  and  the 
oppressed. 

When  we  consider  the  problems  our 
Nation  must  face  In  coming  decades- 
affordable  housing,  homelessness.  wise 
management  of  our  natural  resources 
and  of  our  economy— we  recall  that 
Stbw  was  already  addressing  them. 
His  legacy  to  us  Is  to  confidently  and 
humanely  meet  these  challenges. 

Stbw  understood  the  vital  difference 
between  a  compromise  of  interest  and 
a  compromise  of  prindple— the  one  es- 
sential to  politics,  the  other  corrupting 
of  man.  He  never  let  taking  a  position 
which  might  Jeopardize  his  reelection 
prevent  his  doing  what  he  knew  was 
right.  When  he  addressed  the  Cham- 
ber, which  was  Infrequently,  It  was  for 
a  cause  to  which  he  was  dedicated,  and 
It  was  from  his  heart. 

Yes.  Stbw  is  a  friend  we  all  sorely 
miss.  But  millions  more  across  the 
country  who  never  met  him  will  also 
miss  Stbw  McKiinrBT  because  of  his 
tireless  efforts  on  their  behalf. 

We,  Stbw's  House  colleagues,  this 
evening  speak  for  the  millions  he 
helped  and  the  thousands  of  Amera- 
sian  children— who  Stbw  called  "our 
children"— and  are  here  to  thank  his 
family  and  the  people  of  the  Fourth 
District  of  Connecticut  for  this  life, 
this  public  servant,  this  friend. 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OEJDENSON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  Mr.  Bob  Michbl. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much,  first  of  all, 
for  taking  this  special  order  that  we 
might  pay  special  tribute  to  our  de- 
parted friend.  Stbw  McKnonr.  whose 


recent  death  took  away  from  this 
House  one  of  the  most  admired  and  ef- 
fective Congressmen  from  this  body. 

It  is  very  appropriate  that  the  gen- 
tlonan  who  Just  preceded  me,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yoik  [Mr.  Fish] 
should  have  been  recognised,  because 
I  do  not  know  when  I  have  attended  a 
more  beautiful  f trneral  memorial  serv- 
ice than  the  one  I  attended  for  Stbw 
in  this  home  community.  On  that  oc- 
casion Congressman  Fish  did  such  a 
superlative  Job  for  the  House  side,  as 
did  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  LowBLL  WBiCKBa.  And  then, 
too.  the  pastor,  who  was  such  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Stbw's.  made  it  some- 
thing extraordinarily  special.  And,  yes, 
too,  lest  I  forget,  there  were  those 
beautiful  bits  of  poetry  that  were  re- 
dted  by  Stewart's  children.  It  was 
something  extra  special  that  this 
Member  Is  always  going  to  recall  as 
one  of  the  more  t>eautlful  memorial 
services  for  any  Member  who  has  de- 
parted this  scene. 

When  Stew  died.  I  came  across  a  list 
of  his  many  accomplishments  since  he 
came  to  the  House  in  1971.  It  was  a 
very  lengthy  list  that  told  of  his  work 
on  such  Important  matters  as  energy, 
housing,  and  urban  Issues,  and  as 
ranking  member  of  his  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  and  on  his  other 
committee  assignments,  he  pursued 
his  legislative  goals  with  skill  and  dili- 
gence, as  we  pointed  out  during  the 
course  of  those  brief  remarks  we  made 
on  the  afternoon  when  he  passed 
away. 

On  every  Issue  he  confronted,  you 
always  knew  Stbw's  position  because, 
as  we  all  recall,  he  was  forthright  and 
alwajns  willing  to  debate  the  issues  in 
an  open  and  often  humorous  fashion. 
Yet  despite  all  his  legislative  accom- 
plishments, it  Is  the  personal  side  of 
Stew  McKnniET  that  I  remember 
best. 

He  was  affable  and  always  eager  to 
fight  for  what  he  believed  was  right. 
He  retained  the  affection  and  the  ad- 
miration of  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  After  more  than  30  years  In 
this  House,  I  see  many  of  our  col- 
leagues leave  us  through  death  or  re- 
tirement or  political  loss,  and  when  it 
comes  time  to  recall  what  they  meant 
to  the  House,  the  Issues  they  were  in- 
volved In  often  take  second  place  to 
the  kind  of  persons  they  were.  You  re- 
member the  personalities  and  the 
characters  of  the  people  long  after 
you  have  forgotten  the  politics. 

In  the  case  of  Stew  McKnnfXT,  that 
memory  is  a  fond  one,  because  he  was 
a  decent,  likable,  and  sincere  colleague 
and  a  superlative  legislator. 

We  are  going  to  miss  Stew,  and  I 
certainly  appreciate  the  opportimity 
that  we  have  today  to  again  pay  our 
special  respects  to  Stbw  McKnnrET 
and  particularly  to  give  acknowledge- 
ment to  the  members  of  his  family 
who,  as  I  said,  participated  so  beauti- 


fully In  that  memorial  lervloe  and  who 
have  such  fond  recollections  of  their 
father. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OEJDENSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  frmn  Michigan, 

Mr.  FUR8ELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
lilte  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  our  wonderful  Hoiise  leader 
and  our  group  that  is  here  today  on 
both  sides.  It  is  true  that  Stew  was  a 
bipartisan  leader  of  the  House,  com- 
manding respect  on  both  sides. 

As  a  former  chairman  of  the  Oroup 
92  and  the  Oypey  Moth  Oroup,  Stew 
and  our  Members  speaking  on  the 
floor  today  for  the  most  part  worked 
for  independent  thinking.  Intellectual- 
ly rhft"*"g'"g  the  great  ideas  of  our 
time,  both  on  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  Issues. 

We  have  a  great  respect  for  his  lead- 
ership and  his  legislative  skills. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  want  to  asso- 
ciate my  remarks  with  the  remarks  of 
the  House  leader. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
ISi.  Speaker,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  OEJDENSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  for  yield- 
ing, and  I  would  like  to  thank  him  also 
for  once  again  taking  the  leadership  in 
organizing  this  special  order  to  give  us 
all  an  opportunity  ai^ln  to  say  a  few 
words  in  memory  of  Stewart  McKm- 
HBT,  not  about  his  death  but  in  the 
memory  of  the  way  he  lived  and  what 
he  has  left  us  that  is  so  predous. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
comments  made  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  with  respect  to  the 
memorial  service  which  was  held  in 
Southport.  CT.  Many  people  who  were 
at  that  service  have  spoken  to  me 
about  it  and  about  the  profound  effect 
it  had  on  them  and  that  it  had  on  all 
of  us.  in  fact.  That  effect  was  such 
that  people  said  to  me— and  I  think 
appropriately— that  a  memorial  serv- 
ice In  fact  Is  for  the  living.  It  is  to  give 
people  a  sense  of  the  Importance  of 
the  life  led  by  the  person  being  memo- 
rialized and  how  that  relates  to  our 
own.  This  was  a  service  that  was  par- 
ticularly effective  in  that  regard.  It 
honored  Stewart  In  deep  and  moving 
ways  and  showed  how  his  life  was  in 
fact  an  Inspiration  to  alL 

Certainly  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Mr.  Hamiltoh 
Fish,  made  a  very  moving  address  and 
at  the  same  time  induded  a  light  and 
touching  set  of  remembrances  about 
Stewart's  life  that  I  think  everyone 
was  pleased  to  have  shared.  And  our 
senior  Senator,  Mr.  Lowell  Wbickbr, 
spoke  eloquently  about  Stewart's 
many  achievements.  Stewart's  chil- 
dren, in  what  had  to  be  a  difficult 
moment  for  them,  spoke  so  beautifully 

and  eloquently  in  poetry.  They  spoke 


of  their  love  and  respect  for  their 
father.  The  priest  alao  gave  us  a  mes- 
sage that  touched  us  and  reminded  us 
In  pleasant  and  moving  ways  about 
Stewart's  life. 

I  have  been  speaking  to  many  people 
•cross  Connecticut  since  Srwart 
died,  and  the  subject  of  the  kind  of 
things  he  did  alwasrs  comes  up.  These 
people  speak  with  respect  about  how 
much  he  was  admired,  not  just  in  his 
own  district  but  in  the  far  comers  of 
Connecticut. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  day  after 
Stewart's  death  the  House  and 
Senate  both  acted  to  rename  the  Con- 
necticut Coastal  Wildlife  Refuge  as 
the  Stewart  B.  McKlnney  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  That  was  an  achieve- 
ment, as  I  have  said  before,  for  which 
Stewart  was  especially  proud.  The 
refuge  is  a  permanent  preservation  of 
a  piece  of  Connecticut  for  the  good  of 
the  environment  and  the  good  of  the 
people  of  the  SUte  for  all  time.  It  Is 
certainly  an  appropriate  memorial  by 
this  Oovemment  to  a  person  who  had 
served  all  of  us  so  well. 

We  are  going  to  be  taking  up  a  com- 
prehensive housing  bill  next  week.  It 
is  a  product  of  the  subcommittee  of 
which  Stewart  McKiwhey  was  the 
ranking  member.  He  exercised  his  en- 
ergies and  his  abilities  to  create  alli- 
ances across  party  lines  and  across  ide- 
ological lines,  especially  In  the  area  of 
housing.  He  committed  himself  to  the 
idea  that  this  Nation  had  an  obliga- 
tion to  see  that  all  of  Its  citizens  would 
be  adequately  housed,  and  that  a  Fed- 
eral bill  was  required  to  create  more 
housing. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  that  biU 
that  wlU  come  to  the  floor  next  week 
is  for  the  Nehemiah  Housing  Program. 
This  is  a  new  housing  initiative  based 
on  something  that  has  been  success- 
fully carried  out  in  Brooklyn.  It  in- 
volves creating  home  ownership  oppor- 
tunities for  people  of  modest  income, 
both  for  their  own  benefit  and  for  the 
communities  being  rebuilt.  It  Is  also 
about  for  creating  opportimltles  for 
lower-income  individuals  to  occupy  the 
apartments  that  are  now  held  by  those 
people  who  could  afford  to  own  a 
house  If  only  a  little  bit  of  help  were 
provided  up  front. 

Stewart  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
bringing  that  new  program  into  being. 
He  was  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  it.  He 
was  the  primary  sponsor  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  this  initiative  to 
create  this  new  kind  of  housing  oppor- 
tunity. I  hope  that  we  will  act  next 
week  to  pass  that  initiative  in  the 
House.  It  is  something  that  he  cared 
so  deeply  about. 

In  the  area  of  housing,  as  well  as 
other  Important  needs,  Stewart  was 
able  to  balance  the  difficulties  of 
budget  defldts  and  budget  restraint 
with  the  need  to  do  things  that  are  im- 
portant. And  he  was  willing  to  ask  his 
constituents  to  pay  for  the  housing 


needs  of  the  people  of  his  district  and 
the  people  of  the  Nation. 

I  always  respected  greatly  his  ability 
to  talk  sensibly  about  budgets  but  alao 
to  talk  compassionately  about  the 
needs  that  we  had  to  address  within 
our  limited  resources. 

It  is  important  that  we  remember 
the  ccmipassion.  the  good  sense  that 
Stewart  brou^t  to  Issues  of  need 
when  we  address  the  problem  of  AIDS, 
the  disease  which  claimed  him. 
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Even  though  there  is  not  a  lot  of 
money  around,  this  is  one  of  the  prior- 
ities that  must  be  met. 

I  hope  that  as  this  House  faces 
choices  in  spending  money  for  re- 
search, for  education,  for  doing  what 
Is  needed  to  combat  AIDS,  we  will 
think  of  Stewart  McKihhbt.  our 
friend  and  our  colleague,  for  example, 
a  man  of  courage,  conviction,  compas- 
sion. If  we  think  of  Stewart,  we  will 
know  how  to  vote  to  help  to  see  to  it 
that  others  in  the  future  might  be  pre- 
vented from  stiff ering  from  this  cruel 
and  debilitating  disease,  and  from  the 
kind  of  untimely  death  that  claimed 
oiu*  dear  friend,  Stewart  McKamr. 

Mr.  OEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  genUonan  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

I  yield  to  the  g^iUeman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  COTTCHUHl. 

Mr.  COnOHLIN.  Mr.  Bpeaksst.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  and  I 
thank  him  for  taking  this  time  in 
honor  of  Stewart  McKuihet. 

If  there  are  two  words  that  I  would 
associate  with  Sibwart  McKuiibs. 
they  are  the  words  compassion  and 
love.  Stew  proved  as  few  could  that 
compassion  carries  no  political  labeL 
He  cared  deeply  about  his  fellow 
human  beings.  He  cared  particularly 
about  those  with  problems,  the  home- 
less, the  ill,  the  disadvantaged,  people 
with  problems. 

He  demonstrated  that  time  after 
time  through  his  career  in  Congress. 
He  demonstrated  it  In  both  his  public 
and  in  his  private  life. 

He  loved  his  family.  I  can  remember 
visiting  Lucie  and  Stewart  in  the 
house  they  had  on  Stratton  Mountain 
on  an  occasion  of  skiing  and  seeing  the 
warmth  of  that  family  life. 

He  cared  deeply  about  the  littie 
people,  the  ones  that  other  people 
sometimes  do  not  think  about.  He 
cared  deeply  about  this  Nation  and  he 
cared  about  this  Nation's  CapitaL 

As  ranking  member  of  the  District  of 
Colimibia  Committee,  he  was  a  prind- 
pal  author  of  this  District's  H(»ne 
Rule  Charter  and  his  popularity  as  a 
champion  of  this  measure  was  made 
evident  when  Washington's  Mayor 
Barry  ordered  the  District  flag  flown 
at  half-mast  when  Stewart  died. 

I  served  as  Stewart's  opposite 
member,  as  ranking  member  on  the 
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DMrkt  of  Oolumhl*  ApproprlaUaiw 
Oammlttoe.  uid  know  the  endlea 
houn  and  Um  toUl  dedteatton  that 
SfsWAK  provided  to  this  Nation's 
OvMal  beeauae  of  hie  knre  and  to  the 
people  of  thto  Natkm'a  Capital  and  to 
the  people  of  hli  dMrlet  who  were  In 
need,  who  were  in  need  of  love  and 


ftnwAar'a  earlier  OlneM  occurred  In 
mj  home  dMrtct  outikle  of  Philadel- 
phia when  8IBWAST  waa  luMpltallaed 
there  briefly.  Diuinc  that  time  I  re- 
member talktac  to  htan  about  his  care 
for  the  Amerailan  children.  He  hai 
thouaandi  of  children  literally  In  thli 
country  who  can  be  called  children  of 
atxmuet  ICcKzmRT.  beeauae  he  cared. 

Am  haa  been  reported,  the  cauae  of 
death  waa  AIDS.  Sibwabt  would  have 
wanted  that  newa  to  be  reported 
openly  and  honestly.  He  was  that  kind 
of  a  candid  person. 

8rwa>t  would  have  been  a  leader  in 
seeklnc  a  cure  for  AIDS  even  if  he  had 
not  omtracted  the  disease.  He  was 
that  kind  of  a  person,  and  he  would 
have  been  a  leader  in  hia  wllUnsneas  to 
talk  candkDy  about  A£DB  and  about 
Its  prevention. 

If  there  is  somethinc  that  we  can  do 
that  would  be  particularly  great  in 
tribute  to  8nw*n.  It  is  to  be  able  to 
talk  as  he  would  do  In  a  nonjiidgmen- 
tal  fashion  about  how  we  approach 
the  problem  of  AID6  and  how  we  deal 
with  this  problem  in  our  society,  be- 
cause Srwast  would  have  been  a 
leader  in  that,  had  he  been  here  today. 

It  to  indeed  with  aadneas  that  I  will 
go  from  here  down  to  a  host  a  meeting 
of  the  group  called  the  Wednesday 
Oroup.  of  which  Stbwart  was  a 
membo-.  He  was  a  constant  attender. 
He  was  diligent  He  was  always  there. 
He  always  made  a  contribution.  He 
made  a  ocmtributlon  to  that  group  as 
he  made  a  contribution  in  C<Higress. 

He  was  a  friend  to  each  of  us  in  this 
House  and  was  a  friend  to  millions 
upon  millions  of  Americans  and  we 
mourn  his  passing. 

Mr.  OEJDENSON.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gmtlewoman  from  the 
Sixth  District  of  Connecticut  [Mrs. 
JoBoraoif]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  for  yielding  to  me  at  this 
time. 

Each  week  I  write  a  column  for 
those  small  newq>aperB  that  communi- 
cate regularly  with  the  people  Quit  I 
represent  and  so  the  week  that  Srcw- 
uct  died.  I  decided  to  do  my  column 
about  Stswabt  and  the  remarkable 
service  that  he  had  provided  to  Con- 
necticut as  a  State  leader  and  as  a 
member  of  Qmgress.  the  quality  of 
that  aervloe  and  the  man  that  he  was 
for  all  of  us.  As  I  finished  that  column 
and  sent  it  out  for  distribution,  the 
very  next  day  I  went  to  the  town  of 
Bethlehem.  CT,  and  took  part  in  the 
celebration  of  their  200th  anniversary 


of  their  founding.  As  we  stood  after 
the  parade  at  the  green  in  the  center 
of  town  and  the  Boy  Scouts  raised  the 
flag  that  we  had  flown  over  the  Cap- 
itol in  recognition  of  Bethlehem's 
aooth  anniversary,  the  flag  stopped  at 
half-mast,  and  I  thought  to  myself, 
how  nice  an  opportunity  for  me  and 
for  SrswAsr.  so  I  devoted  my  remarks 
on  that  small  green  again  to  the  serv- 
ice that  8t>w*>t  had  provided  to  all 
of  us  in  recognition  of  all  of  us  who 
were  not  his  constituents,  but  who 
very  truly  benefited  from  this  remark- 
able man. 

After  the  service.  I  was  amaaed  to 
have  the  experience  of  a  whole 
number  of  people  coming  toward  me 
and  telling  me  about  how  they  remem- 
bered SnwAXT  at  their  Bethlehem 
fair  when  their  families  would  be 
there  to  compete  in  the  fair  events 
and  there  Stswakt  would  be  laid  out 
on  a  blanket  on  the  fairgrounds  with 
all  his  papers  around  him  doing  his 
hfHnework.  but  also  talking  to  those 
who  came,  to  listen  to  their  concerns, 
though  this  was  not  his  district.  I 
thought  it  was  a  lovely  image  and  one 
I  wanted  to  share  with  you  and  one 
that  showed  through  which  we  see 
how  much  Stswakt  and  his  family  in 
their  participation  in  our  lives  and  in 
our  State  have  been  to  all  of  us. 

So  I  want  to  share  with  you  the 
column  that  I  wrote  the  week  that 
Stewart  died,  because  it  is  something 
that  went  to  all  those  who  I  consider 
important,  that  Is.  my  constituents,  in 
recognition  of  the  service  that  Stew- 
art provided. 

THK  mo  THAT  WAS  STSWABT  MC  KimnT 

The  legacy  of  the  late  Stxwart  B. 
McKanirr  is  one  of  public  service 
wlthapaarion. 

Stswart  was  a  friend  and  counselor 
to  me.  He  leaves  the  record  of  a  man 
committed  to  comforting  the  afflicted, 
to  upholding  and  assuring  social  and 
dvll  rights  for  all.  and  to  tireless  as- 
sistance to  his  constituents  and  to  the 
people  of  Connecticut.  Above  all. 
Stswart  was  a  man  committed  to 
what  he  thought  was  right,  beyond 
the  politics,  the  party  labels,  and  the 
publicity. 

Indeed,  it  was  not  long  ago  that 
Stswakt  stood  before  us  In  this  House 
and.  with  an  eloquence  bom  of  convic- 
tion, urged  us  to  support  legislation, 
which  he  in  large  part  wrote,  to  help 
the  homeless.  We  did.  approving  $500 
million  for  emergency  aid:  shelter, 
physical  and  mental  health  care,  nu- 
trition—the  elements  of  hope. 

Hope  sprang  eternal  in  Stswart.  He 
was  a  man  empowered  by  optimism. 
Even  when  it  became  unpopular  to 
8p<«k  out  for  the  notion  that  Govern- 
ment must  catch  those  free-falling  in 
society.  SzBWAKT  continued  to  believe 
that  Govenunent  had  this  responsibil- 
ity, and  that  reasonable  people  would 
agree. 


Stswart's  was  a  voice  that  was  pas- 
sionate, strong,  articulate  and  deter- 
mined. He  took  stands  that  were  blind 
to  the  tenets  of  party.  Nowhere  is  this 
more  evident  than  in  his  advocacy  for 
urban  America— his  beloved  Bridge- 
port and  other  troubled  cities  across 
the  Nation. 

He  was  one  Member  who  really  un- 
derstood the  big  cities  and  their  prob- 
lems. His  advocacy  for  the  urban  poor, 
urban  transportation,  and  urban  hous- 
ing was  panlonate  and  ocmstant. 

Indeed.  Stswart  McKnmsT  could 
rattle  off  line  and  section  references  to 
the  housing  laws  and  the  history  of  ef- 
forts to  provide  decent  hou^ng  to 
families  both  urban  and  rural. 

He  was  the  author  of  an  experimen- 
tal inner-dty  housing  development 
program  in  the  recent  Housing  Act, 
and  a  bill  to  spark  neighborhood  hous- 
ing reconstruction  and  to  tap  the 
power  of  small  business  for  inner-dty 
redevelopment. 

In  his  lifelong  campaign  to  human- 
ize our  cities,  Stswart  grappled  with 
the  human  rights  and  economic  chal- 
lenges America  faces,  as  well  as  with 
the  dearth  of  liveable  housing  that 
perpetuates  the  discrimination,  bitter- 
ness, and  disappointment  felt  by  many 
urban  disadvantaged. 

Stswart  fought  armed  with  the 
premise  that  Government  and  people 
can  bring  positive  change  if  only  we 
care  and  are  strong,  passionate,  and 
dedicated  enough  to  want  change. 
With  humor,  humility,  and  no  trace  of 
righteousness  he  convinced  many  that 
they,  too,  want  to  support  what  is 
right. 

His  legacy  Includes  as  weU  the  Con- 
necUcut  Coastal  NaUonal  WUdllfe 
Refiige,  which  saved  critical  wetlands 
in  Long  Island  Sound  from  develop- 
ment. How  fitting  that  the  islands 
were  recently  renamed  the  Stswart  B. 
McKnnnrr  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Stswart  also  is  luiown  for  the  Amer- 
asian  Immigration  Act  of  1982.  which 
recognizes  the  tragic  plight  of  children 
fathered  by  United  States  soldiers  In 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  facilitated  their  finding  new 
homes  In  the  United  States. 

The  list  of  his  legislative  efforts, 
achievements  and  advocacy  is  long  and 
impressive.  In  recent  years  he  was  a 
strong  voice  on  such  matters  as  South 
Africa,  parental  leave,  women's  rights, 
and  the  need  to  nationally  face  and 
solve  the  growing  AIDS  crisis. 

Stswart  expressly  asked  that  we 
know  that  he  died  of  AIDS.  His  re- 
quest was  a  final  courageous  act  that 
challenges  us  to  recognize  that  we  all 
are  vulnerable,  that  it  isn't  Just  the 
other  person's  life  at  stake,  that  we 
must  meet  the  challenge  of  finding  a 
cxire  for  AIDS  if  legions  are  not  to  be 
struck  down  and  their  abilities  and  po- 
tentials wasted. 


I  will  miss  *»»*»:  we  all  wllL  Stswart 
McKoniST  leaves  us  with  a  memory, 
yes.  but  also  with  a  reqwnsibility  to 
care  as  deeply  as  he  did  and  to  act  as 
vigorously  as  he  did  to  make  our  dtles. 
towns.  State.  Nation,  and  world  a 
better  place  for  us  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  Rxcord  an  editorial  by 
Joe  Owens,  editor  of  the  Bridgeport 

Post  

RsrassaatATivK  Stswakt  B.  lIcKnmsT— Hi 
Dn>  Ub  Hohok 
It  haa  been  lald,  "A  dying  man  needs  to 
die.  as  a  sleepy  man  needs  to  sleep." 

U.8.  Rep.  Stewart  B.  McKinney  wu  a  man 
with  Intuitive  perception  and  infinite  com- 
Ptr**'*"  Pram  1971  until  his  death,  he  rep- 
resented Connecticut's  4th  District  in  the 
U.8.  House  of  Representatives. 

Some  of  the  wealthiest  people  in  the 
country  reside  in  the  district.  Conversely. 
pockeU  of  poverty  exist  in  the  cities.  These 
neighborhoods  have  been  Injected  with  the 
poison  which  Is  the  placue  of  the  30th  Cen- 
tury—drugs. 

Stew  wu  deeply  concerned  about  the 
urban  ghettos  lor  a  number  of  reasons,  es- 
pedally  because  the  youths  in  these  areas 
are  prey  for  the  human  parasites  who  sell 
drugs.  In  a  sense.  Stew  was  a  AepubUcan 
whose  thinking  and  actions  paralleled  those 
of  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

There  was  no  phony  pretense  about  him. 
In  conversation,  he  waa  candid.  Perhaps,  at 
times.  Stew  was  redileas  with  words.  But. 
always,  he  spoke  his  mind. 

Stew  never  feigned  to  be  what  he  was  not. 
He  loved  being  a  congressman.  The  U.S. 
Senate  had  no  appeal  for  him,  nor  did  the 
governorship.  The  gentleman  who  has  been 
taken  from  us  had  a  special  affection  for 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  facts  of  the  Congressman's  life  do  not 
fully  reveal  the  nature  of  the  man.  Yea.  he 
dealt  with  international  and  national  issues 
with  intelligence  and  decisiveness.  Of  equal 
or  more  importance  was  his  genuine  desire 
to  help  the  disadvantaged.  Because  Stew 
McKlnney  never  saw  himself  as  a  man  de- 
serving special  treatment,  he  could  visit 
shelters  for  the  homeless  and  provide  com- 
fort and  encouragement  for  people  cruelly 
trapped  by  fate. 

Always  alert  to  the  possibility  that  he 
might  be  able  to  make  life  a  litUe  better  for 
others,  he  obtained  a  multimillion-dollar 
grant  last  year  for  the  rebuilding  of  Father 
Panik  Village  in  Bridgeport. 

It  was  not  difficult  in  Congress  for  Rep. 
McKlnney  to  cross  the  aisle  and  gather  the 
support  of  DemocraU  for  his  proposals.  The 
public  good,  not  politics,  dominated  his 
thinking  and  actions.  His  colleagues  knew 
this.  Stew  was  dedicated  to  the  belief  that 
the  American  process,  if  not  tinkered  with, 
would  work  for  the  benefit  of  alL 

Not  generally  known  is  the  fact  that  he 
and  the  late  Gov.  Ella  T.  Orasso  correspond- 
ed regularly.  Many  of  the  notes  were  writ- 
ten by  Ella  when  she  was  bored  during  a 
meeting  in  the  sute  Capitol.  Often,  Stew's 
writings  were  done  wtiile  a  long-winded  bu- 
reaucrat or  representative  of  a  special  inter- 
est group  testified  during  a  committee  hear- 
ing. 

Ella,  the  Democrat,  and  Stew,  the  Repub- 
lican, had  much  In  common.  Both  enjoyed  a 
good  humor  and  had  little  regard  for  practi- 
tioners of  pomposity. 

Stewart  B.  McKlimey  cherished  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  nation  and  sUte  were 
built.  He  loved  to  debate,  but  he  did  not 


■eek  to  wound.  Back  in  the  ISeOs,  while  in 
the  General  Assembly,  he  made  a  remark 
which  was  reported  out  of  context.  It  ap- 
peared that  he  had  questicmed  the  integrity 
of  Gov.  John  N.  Dempsey. 

The  following  morning,  the  legislator 
from  Fairfield  went  to  the  Capitol  early, 
awaited  the  governor's  arrival  and  apolo- 
gised for  any  embarrassment  the  reports 
may  have  caused  Gov.  Dempsey.  On  that  oc- 
casion, a  bond  was  formed,  a  frieiKlship  that 
endured,  with  each  man  holding  the  other 
in  high  esteem.  There  was  nothing  superfi- 
cial about  Rep.  McKlnney.  When  he  be- 
lieved a  Republican  or  Democratic  president 
was  right,  he  supported  the  chief  executive. 
If  he  disagreed  with  policies  emanating 
from  the  White  House,  he  followed  the  dic- 
tates of  his  conscience. 

At  M.  Stewart  B.  McKlnney  was  too 
young  to  die.  And  at  56.  he  had  suffoed 
from  pain  for  far  too  many  years.  While 
Stew  was  in  his  forUes.  a  coronary  bypass 
saved  his  life.  In  the  past  few  years,  he  was 
beset  by  a  variety  of  medical  problems,  but 
somehow  he  managed  to  carry  on.  Insisting 
that  tomorrow  would  be  a  better  day. 

Maybe  he  knew  the  odds  were  against 
him.  but  he  fought  hard  and  was  cheerful  to 
the  end.  During  his  csmpaign  in  1986.  Stew 
was  open  and  frank.  He  invited  voters  to 
scrutinize  his  record.  They  did  and  he  won  a 
9th  term.  As  he  traveled  about  the  4th  Dis- 
trict, the  unthinkable  was  thought.  It  might 
be  the  last  /'■wip^ign  for  the  elected  official 
people  bad  come  to  view  as  "Old  Reliable." 

Members  of  the  Congressman's  staff  knew 
people  were  his  first  priority.  This  was  a  re- 
flection of  his  thoughtful  nature.  Ills  belief 
that  government  exists  to  serve  people,  not 
cause  them  grief.  It  was  an  endearing  char- 
acteristic of  the  man. 

U.S.  Rep.  Stewart  B.  McKlnney  did  the 
4th  District,  the  entire  sUte  of  Connecticut 
and  the  U.S.  Congress  honor  by  devoting 
much  of  his  adiUt  life  to  pubUc  service. 

He  never  demanded,  or  asked,  or  maneu- 
vered anything  for  himself.  Always,  he  was 
alert  to  the  possibility  of  privately  perform- 
ing an  act  of  kindness.  Sadly,  today  the  old 
saying.  "The  good  die  young, "  rings  true. 

D  1700 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEJDENSON,  I  yield  to  the 
gentlenum  from  Massachusetts. 

liir.  EARLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  shielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Bir.  GsjPsirsoH]  for  taking  this 
special  order,  and  I  want  to  especially 
thank  him  for  yielding  a  few  minutes 
tome. 

As  a  Democrat  from  Massachusetts  I 
met  Stew  McKimfsr  13  years  ago. 
when  I  arrived  in  Congress.  Stew 
McKimiET  was  truly  an  outstanding 
legislator.  He  was  compassionate  and 
he  was  understanding.  He  did  more  for 
the  image  of  this  institution  than  any 
other  Member  whom  I  met  in  my  13 
years.  His  values  were  simple:  they 
were  family,  country,  and  State.  And 
he  did  them  all  so  well. 

In  my  opinion  this  country  would  be 
better  off,  would  be  much  better  off,  if 
this  institution  had  435  Stew  McKln- 
nejrs.  I  am  just  proud  to  have  met  and 
to  have  been  associated  with  Stew 
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McKnnrsT.  and  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  again  for  taking  this  special 
order  for  truly  an  outstanding  legisla- 
tor. 

Mr.  OEJDENSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Worcester  for  his  very 
heartfelt  remaito. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  C<»mectlcut  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  word  first 
reached  the  Chamber  that  Stewart 
had  passed  away,  the  Connecticut  del- 
egation quickly  got  together  and  dls- 
ctissed  how  to  Inform  the  rest  of  the 
House.  At  that  time  it  was  dedded 
that  we  would  all  stand  up  and  make  a 
brief  remark  about  Stswart,  that  the 
Speaker  and  minority  leader  would 
then  also  make  some  remarks,  and 
then  what  ensued  over  the  next  hour 
and  a  half  was  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable, spontaneous  reactions  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  not  only  In  the  Con- 
gress but  I  think  in  the  State  and 
throughout  all  of  our  busy  lives.  That 
outpouring  at  that  time  is  going  to  be 
very  difficult  to  top. 

I  thought  that  untU  I  wait  to  the 
memorial  service,  where  many  of  us 
had  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  Stew- 
art's children,  to  listen  to  friends,  to 
listen  to  colleagues  look  back  and 
remark  on  Stswart's  life. 

Today,  tonight,  there  wlU  be  many 
of  us  who  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
tAik  about  Stewart  the  CongrcMnan. 
there  will  be  discussions  about  Stew- 
art's work  on  the  Banking  Committee, 
hoxislng  issues,  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  envlronmoital 
issues,  stands  he  took  for  the  working 
man.  equal  rights,  education  issues, 
the  homeless,  constituent  problems, 
drug  abuse,  neighborhood  ccmcems, 
and  on  and  on  and  on. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  pay 
tribute  to  Stewart  McKamsT  the 
man,  the  individual,  and  indeed  he  was 
an  individual.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  has  been  a  speaker  yet  who  has 
not  used  the  words  "caring"  or  "com- 
passionate." But  he  was  also  selfless, 
he  was  open,  and  in  my  opinion  and  I 
am  sure  in  the  opinions  of  all  of  my 
colleagues,  brutally  honest.  How  many 
times  Stew  took  an  unpopular  posi- 
tion, never  pulling  his  punches,  never 
holding  back,  always  speaking  his 
mind. 

During  that  opportunity  when  we  all 
stood  up  to  honor  Stewart^  when  he 
passed  away  I  referred  to  Stew  as  a 
teacher,  and  Indeed  he  was  a  a  teacher 
and  a  great  example  to  all  of  us.  He 
lived  a  full  life  of  accomplishment  for 
his  Nation,  for  our  Nation,  a  full  life 
of  achievement  for  our  district,  and  a 
fuU  life  of  achievement  for  our  State. 
During  Stew's  memorial  service  we 
were  reminded  of  Stew's  passion  for 
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life.  hlB  purian  for  his  family,  hk  pm- 
iteB  ftir  hit  dirtrlei  and  hli  oooatttu- 
ento— «  gr— t  leadv.  a  great  man.  who 
touehad  ao  many  Urea. 

I  bettere  that  there  wfll  be  many 
monumanti  to  8nw.  Indeed,  the  Con- 
neetkut  Ooaatal  Natlooal  Wildlife 
Rtfuae  has  been  renamed  the  "Stew- 
art MeKlnney  Natkmal  Wildlife 
Refuge."  There  has  been  dlscuartons 
•bout  other  monuments  talked  about 
In  hou^ng  issues  and  housing  memori- 
als. But  for  many  of  us  he  leaves 
monuments  of  memories.  He  leaves 
many  monuments  to  the  future— his 
five  wonderful  children  and  his  wife. 
And  to  thmnufvi^  of  people  aeroas  the 
State  and  to  thousands  of  people 
•croas  the  Nation  he  leaves  dreams 
and  iiialB  dinami  and  goals  for  us  to 
strive  toward,  unfinished  work  for  us 
to  do,  and  work  to  be  aooomplished 
with  SiBWAaT'B  compassion  and  dedl- 


I  thank  my  colleague  from  Ccmnectl- 
eut  for  the  special  order,  and  I  thank 
all  of  our  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  for  T*«y'^"g  their  memories 
and  their  thoughts  with  all  of  us.  in- 
cluding his  family. 

Il«r.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speatew.  I  rise  In  recognl- 
Iton  of  the  passing  of  our  Mend  and  cot- 
Isi^ue.  Stcw  MdONNEV. 

N  has  been  asid  Mat  in  a  body  of  ttiis  tort 
ttiel  wado  not  sKways  have  an  opportunNy  to 
get  to  know  one  snolhar.  Many  of  ua,  due  to 
ths  vartous  asslqninsnf.  do  not  rsaVy  got  to 
work  togeiter.  i  twd  the  prtvtoge  of  seoHng 
wMh  Stcw.  both  tor  my  lirat  2  years  in  this 
body  on  the  Bw*tng  CommMae  and  also  In 
one  of  thoee  intormai  groupa  that  spring  from 
Ms  body.  I  INnk  fiis  loss  is  not  only  my  loss, 
«id  a  loae  to  his  dstegslion,  but  also  a  loss  to 


Though  N  has  bean  said  In  many  dNfarant 
waya.  I  think  that  M  there  is  sny  *igle  chsrao- 
tsdsic  of  Stew  McKmney  that  had  impect 
upon  me  it  was  Ms  love  of  Me.  Ha  was  an  ox- 
Saonlnsrily  passionals  indMdual  who  was 
deeply  involved  In  wfwlaver  issuss  ware 
Denrv  ram  sno  oenrs  ns  oooy. 

He  was  s  msncommMad  to  the  remedy  of 
sodsi  lns(|ulMsB  wMNn  our  aocisty.  and  he 
was  srwrmously  oowageoua  In  tsMng  on  both 
the  chaflangae  that  we  sra  facing  In  IMS  coun- 
try of  ours  and  aquaMy  courageous  In  addrsaa- 
Ing  the  chslsngss  that  he  was  fadng  just 
through  Na  dalartorstton  of  health  over  so 


I  |oln  si  Niy  ootsaguas  In  SKtsndhig  to  Lucy, 
snd  his  chUran  my  laeMng  of 
compaaann  nr  mea  snuaaon, 
that  they  w«  have  the  strength  to 
carry  on. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Sqmkat.  recently,  this 
Chamber  waa  eapedally  saddened  to  heer  of 
the  death  of  one  of  our  brigNeat  and  moat 
wal  ragaided  ooieaguae.  Hon.  Stewart  B. 
McKsMEY  of  ConnecHcuL 

I  have  known  Stew  throughout  aN  15  years 
tfwi  I  have  been  pitvteged  to  serve  In  the 
House.  As  a  felow  New  Englandsr,  Stew  snd 
I  ssrved  togslhsr  on  «to  House  CommMee  on 
BsnMng  snd  Hnsrwe  during  my  first  tsrm  in 
the  Houee.  For  Mw  pest  10  years,  Stew  has 


also  been  a  neighbor  of  mine  on  the  second 
IkMr  of  Vw  Cannon  BuMng.  In  si  of  my  en- 

oounlsrs  wMh  Stew,  on  the  House  ftoor.  in 
the  heNiaya.  or  in  commWae.  he  was  the 
warm,  honeet.  snd  sincere  men  that  we  krtew 
him  to  be.  Stew  was  invariably  cheerM  and 
oulgoini^  even  «i4wn  many  of  us  taww  Nm  to 
be  in  s  good  dsel  of  psin  or  recovering  from  a 
recant  eurglcal  procedure.  Thet  was  Stew. 
though.  He  was  s  man  who  ahMys  placed 
others  fksl,  who  baaed  al  of  Ns  sctions,  both 
H|^lat»ily  and  psrsonsly,  on  the  Impact 
they  ffligM  be  si^MClsd  to  have  on  thoee  in 
our  society  so  oflsn  IscUng  s  voice— the 
homslsss.  the  impoverishsd.  the  sick,  thoee 
too  young  or  too  oW  to  be  pert  of  mslnstreem 
America- 
It's  m  intsrssMng  facet  of  SteWs  Nfe  and 
ssr^ice  to  this  body,  that  although  bom  to 
iubstwillal  wssMh  snd  repreeentirig  one  of 
l»*  Nalton's  wssWhisst  congresstonsi  dMricts. 
SteWs  hesrt  snd  soul  rsached  out  to  thoee 
on  the  other  snd  of  this  Natton't  economto 
snd  social  scaiss  As  the  aacond  moat  aenior 
minomy  member  on  the  Houee  Banking  Gom- 
mMee,  Stew  becema  an  expert  on  pubic 
houemg.  often  dMfering  with  the  preeent  ad- 
mlnistrstton  on  questtorw  of  policy  arxi  priority. 
I  rscal  the  windy.  coM  night  in  Msrch.  just  2 
months  ago,  wfwn  Stew  and  a  number  of  our 
spent  the  night  on  a  Wash- 
grate  to  dramatically  indicate  this 
adminiekaiton'a  lack  of  commitment  in  reme- 
dying the  ever-eacalating  criais  of 
homalaeeneee.  Stew  alao  became  one  of  the 
moat  tkeieee  acKocalea  for  home  rule  for  the 
Olelrict  of  Columbia,  80  much  ao  that  aHflags 
throughout  the  Oietrict  of  Columbia  flaw  at  half 
msst  on  tlw  day  he  died. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  McKinney  and  the  McKirv 
ney  cfMren  my  most  profound  sympathies  at 
SteWs  passing.  SteWs  record  of  accom- 
plahment.  both  personsi  snd  legislative,  is 
quMe  a  legacy.  Stew  McKrNNEV  was  an  ally,  a 
capable  lagialator.  a  wity  fkxx  tactician,  an  af- 
fective advocate,  but  most  importantly,  a 
trueled  artd  valued  friend  that  ttiis  Chamber  as 
a  whole  wkI  I  as  a  Member  wiM  miss  deerly. 


Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  join  my  col- 
leaguee  in  homrlng  tt>e  merrKxy  of  one  of  this 
body's  most  dietinguished  members,  the  gerv 
lieman  from  Connecticut  the  Honorable 
Stewart  B.  McKinney.  His  untimely  passing 
haa  deprived  us  of  a  great  public  servant  and 
I  want  to  expreea  my  corKiolencea  to  his  de- 
voted wnfe  snd  to  his  fsmily. 

Stew  was.  In  the  best  sense  of  ttw  term,  a 
legisiative  statesman.  His  conscience  pre- 
empted his  perty  sffiHatton  wfien  rt  came  to 
matters  tttat  he  krtew  wouM  have  a  dedsnw 
Impect  upon  ttw  welfara  of  the  disadvantaged, 
t^  waa  a  tireiass  defender  of  the  homeless. 
the  mentely  W.  and  the  diaadvantaged.  and 
he  fougfit  to  preaerve  programs  that  akied 
ttwae  segments  of  our  society. 

As  the  rankirtg  minority  member  of  the  Dia- 
Irict  of  Cotombia  Committee.  Stewart  McKin- 
ney was  a  cfuunpion  of  full  aalf-determination 
lor  the  peopie  of  the  Diatrict  arxi  orw  wtw 
worited  tireieaaly  on  their  behalf  to  make  this 
matter  a  reality.  He  skove  incessantly  to  im- 
prove the  quaWy  of  life  for  the  reskients  of  the 


lof  oorwem  for  Stew  wee  wid- 
ise  am  rs  preservason.  ne  speni  /  yeara  irv 
trodudng  and  carrying  out  legislslton  tfiat  cre- 
ated a  wMMe  refuge  in  ComeellouL  He  con- 
ceived of  It  fougMfor  ttw  morwy  to  pay  for  it 
and  within  a  3-year  period,  unprecedented  In 
tl>e  creetton  of  such  rekigea.  brought  tt  togeth- 
er, it  ia  in  hie  hortor  ae  fitting  irtouto  to  him 
thet  Connecticut  Coestal  Nattonal  WikHfe 
Refuge  hes  been  renamed  the  "Stewart  B. 
McKinney  Nattontf  WMMe  Reftjge." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congrsss  snd  the  Nstton 
hsve  toet  s  grsat  pubic  ssrvant  We  wrill  sorely 
miss  his  ieadsrship  and  counsel.  His  courage 
wee  an  Inepkalon  to  ue  el,  wnA  it  wouW  do  ua 
¥vell  to  rededtoate  ourselves  to  tlw  noble 
causes  that  Stewart  McKinney  aepouaad. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speller,  I  want  to  join 
my  cdeegues  lodey  In  expressing  profound 
sympatfiy  to  ttte  many  frier>ds  snd  ttte  fsmly 
of  Stewart  McKmney,  our  cdsegue  wfw 
psssedaway  last  montft 

I  served  wrilh  Stew  during  his  entire  con- 
gresaionai  career.  <tAici\  begen  in  1971.  arvi 
waa  alwaya  a  great  admirer  of  hie  dedteatton 
to  caueea  In  whtoh  he  beleved.  Some  of  the 
cauees  he  devoted  his  time  snd  snsrgy  to  Irv 
ckjded  home  nie  snd  sUrtehood  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cokjmbis.  chMren's  educatton  and  nu- 
trition end.  of  course.  sffordsMe  housing.  It 
waa  ttw  latter  iaeue  tttat  Stew  excelled  in. 
Sadly,  it  was  his  reeolve  to  publcize  the  plight 
of  ttie  homeless  that  contributed  to  his  deeth 
as  he  contracted  bacterial  pneumonia  during 
the  recent  congreaaional  sleep-out  Stew 
knew  he  was  suffering  from  AIDS,  which  dra- 
matically weakens  tt>e  Immune  system.  He 
knew  thet  the  harsh  weather  condWons  of  the 
streets  of  Washington  In  Msrch  couW  do  irrep- 
arable  harm  to  hie  body.  That  he  went  through 
with  his  efforts  aftows  as  dear  as  anyttiing  ttw 
selflessness  of  our  grset  frierKl  from  Connecti- 
cut 

Mr.  Speeker.  I  came  to  ttm  Chamber  in 
1963.  During  the  decade  of  the  sixties  I 
served  on  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Although  I  left  that  committee  the 
fdowing  decade.  I  continued  to  worV  closely 
with  Stew  and  a  handful  of  other  Republcans 
In  support  of  D.C.  matters.  No  matter  what  the 
issue  was.  Stew  fougM  tor  wttat  he  boievod 
was  right  He  refused  to  put  perty  before  prirv 
dpie.  That  attitude  perhaps  frusbated  many  of 
his  feltow  Republk:artt.  but  he  gairwd  the  re- 
spect of  each  and  every  Member  of  ttm  txxiy. 
I  kTKiw  ttwt  Stew's  write.  Lucie,  and  much  of 
the  McKinrwy  family  haa  joined  ua  here  today 
tor  ttm  tribute  to  Nm.  My  wife  Narx^y  and  I 
want  to  expreaa  our  deepest  cortdoiertces  to 
the  McKinney  family  during  this  extremely  diffi- 
cult time.  Our  hearts  and  our  kjve  go  out  to 
the  family  arvl  ttw  acores  of  frierxis  that  Stew 
left  behind.  Congreas  has  lost  a  man  of  true 
integrity  and  peraonal  honeaty  «rtx>  made 
untoM  contrlbutiom  In  meny  areas.  I  have  toet 
a  dear,  dear  frierxl  wtxMe  merrory  wiH  be  with 
me  for  ttw  rest  of  my  life. 

Mr.  McOADE.  Mr.  Speeker.  it  is  with  great 
sadness  ttiat  I  leemed  of  tfte  peaaing  of  one 
of  our  special  coleegues  and  deer  frtenda, 
Stewart  B.  McKmney.  I  riee  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  Stewart  and  to  recount  aome  of 
ttw  notabte  aocomplefMnents  ttwt  crowned  Na 
publK  career  arxi  to  expreaa  gratitude  for  Ms 


oonWbuttons  to  IMS  body  in  ths  furtherance  of 
the  nattonal  intarest  Theee  fonn  a  nobto 
legacy  that  wN  remain  wNh  us  snd  guMe  us 
as  we  continue  to  tend  to  the  important  affairs 
W¥i  businsss  of  our  NaMort 

Stewart  eerved  with  diattnction  as  the 
•econd^anking  Republcan  on  the  House 
Banldng,  Rnance  and  Urt>an  Affairs  CommH- 
tee.  As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  ttw 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Community 
Devetopmont  Stewart  was  known  as  s  rea- 
okJte  sdvocste  of  presewing  community  de- 
vetopmont btock  grsnts  and  urban  devetop- 
mont action  grants.  Because  of  his  strong 
support  of  ttwse  programs,  he  often  found 
himaelf  at  odda  ¥»ith  his  own  admiiiiatiatton 
wMch  Bought  to  eliminate  them,  htonetheleas, 
believing  in  their  fundamental  worth  to  the 
Nation,  he  dW  not  relent  in  his  efforts  to  save 
ttw  programs  from  termination.  In  his  capacity 
as  ths  rwiking  minority  leader  of  the  District  of 
Cokjmbis  Committee.  Stewart  chsmpionsd 
the  cause  of  home  mie  for  the  Disktot  snd  au- 
thored the  1973  DC.  Home  Rule  Act  to 
exterKi  the  right  of  self-govemment  to  Oistitot 
reskierrts.  Stewart  was  a  forceful  apokea- 
man  on  economto  arvi  budget  issues  and  took 
positions  that  frequently  placed  him  in  opposi- 
tion to  Ns  pert/s  general  program.  He  felt 
pasBwnately  about  issues  that  many  purpose- 
ly neglected  or  carefully  avokied.  And  so  it 
was  with  the  pight  of  the  Amerasian  chikken 
and  the  Nation's  homeless.  He  showed  a 
depth  of  caring  and  a  generous  sensitivity  to 
tfieir  suffering  and  needs  that  few  can  com- 
pret>erKJ  and  fewer  still  can  match.  Legislation 
to  help  these  people  grew  out  of  his  great 
desire  to  see  ttiem  helped. 

Having  served  with  Stewart  on  the  House 
Srrwl  Business  Committee  has  shown  me  that 
ttw  same  care  and  concern  he  demonstrated 
for  people  in  need  were  also  magnified  in  his 
interaction  with  small  business  men  and 
women  and  the  issues  affecting  tiiem. 

Stewart  was  known  for  his  irxieperKlerK» 
aa  a  thinker  and  deiiberator  on  the  iasues  and 
questions  ttiat  face  us  as  lawmakers.  It  can 
be  sakj  of  him  ttwt  he  was  truly  bipartissn  and 
understood  ttw  necessity  of  compromise  for 
ttw  sske  of  progress.  Stewart  knew  how  to 
Infhjence  ttw  machinery  of  Government  and 
the  legislative  process  to  achieve  thoae  worttv 
while  ttiings  that  strengthen  ttw  Nation  and 
improve  ttw  quality  of  life  for  Its  citizens. 

Even  ttxxigh  Stewart  had  a  probleiTwtic 
medKBl  history,  ttiis  did  not  deter  him  in  any 
way.  It  dkj  not  diminish  his  determination  to 
serve  ttw  pubic  and  Ns  constitiwnts  or 
dampen  his  enttxjsiasm  for  and  dedtoation  to 
pubic  senrice.  Despite  Ns  illness  and  suffer- 
ing, Stewart  was  not  given  to  rancor  or  re- 
sentinent  Insteed,  he  gave  Nmseif  completely 
to  his  tasks  and  carried  ttwm  out  witti  dignity, 
honor,  and  great  sacriftoe. 

Why  must  it  be  ttwt  ttw  best  are  always 
taken  from  our  rradst?  We  feel  so  poor  in  spirit 
today  but  we  so  rictily  Meaaed  and  rewarded 
for  having  had  Stewart  witti  ua  aa  our  kiend 
wid  coloeoini  The  torch  is  extinguished,  yet 
our  memory  endures  of  its  wsrmth  snd  brigfit- 


Mr.  OUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ttwnk 
ttw  Members  of  ttw  Connecticut  congresskan- 
sl  dslsgalton  tor  caHng  ttiis  apedal  order  to 
honor  Congreeeman  Stewart  B.  McKmney, 
who  dted  on  May  7.  SteWs  deatti  is  a  great 
loaa  for  ttiis  House  because  he  wss  sn  out- 
standing and  effecttve  Member  of  Congress. 

I  rscal  when  I  heard  of  SteWs  deatti  as  I 
was  waMng  from  the  Raytxjm  Room  to  ttw 
House  Chamber  and  saying  to  ttw  person 
who  toto  me  ttw  sad  news:  "He  wM  be 
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Ns  indignstion  ovsr  ttw  pighl  of  ttwse  poor 
souls  on  ttw  cokj  skeets  of  ttw  dtiss.  Hs  WW 
sbsoiutsly  skwers.  And  he  «iras  abeokilsly 
gokig  to  do  sonwttiing  about  it  And  hs  dkL 
That  was  Stew  McKmney.  ThsTs  ttw  friend  I 


Our  thoughts  snd  prayers  are  wHh  Stew- 
art's wife,  Lucie:  Ms  sons,  Stewart  and  John: 
and  his  daughters.  Jean  and  Elzabetti  and  ttw 
rest  of  hisfamly. 


Stew  McKnmey  was  senring  Ms  nintti  term 
SB  s  Member  of  ttw  House  when  he  died  snd 
so  I  sen/ed  wtth  him  during  Ns  entire  congres- 
skxwl  cweer.  For  s  number  of  ttKwe  yeers  his 
offkw  wss  just  down  ttw  hslwsy  from  mine  in 
ttw  Csnnon  Buldtog.  It  wss  during  ttiis  time 
ttwt  I  got  to  know  Stew  snd  thst  our  sssocia- 
tion  «Mtti  one  anottwr  grew  kito  friendship. 

Congressnwn  McKmney  and  I  came  from 
very  dMferent  backgrounds.  He  was  a  Con- 
necticut Yankee  and  a  Yale  man.  I  am  ttw  son 
of  tenant  fanrwrs  from  aouttwm  Appalachia. 
We  dki  not  alwaya  agree  on  ttw  issues  of  ttw 
day  for  Ns  general  outiook  viras  mora  liberal 
than  mirw.  But  «ve  were  both  proud  to  be  Re- 
publtoans  and  to  work  in  pubic  servtoe.  And 
we  enjoyed  vwrking  together  when  we  were 
on  ttw  same  skie  of  an  argument  or  potttical 
detwte. 

Two  occaatorw  eapedally  stand  out  in  my 
mind  when  I  ttwik  of  Congressman  McKm- 
NEY'8  ¥»ori«  here  in  ttw  House.  The  first  was 
about  a  decade  ago  when  he  took  ttw  lead  on 
a  couple  of  good  bills  changing  our  national 
energy  pdctea  during  ttw  oil  crisis.  He  felt 
Bkorigly,  ss  I  do,  ttwt  we  needed  to  make 
aome  big  changes  snd  he  woriced  hard  to 
push  ttwm  ttvough  ttw  Congress. 

In  my  judgment  his  views  were  sound  in 
ttiis  regard  and  he  wortied  dWgentty  to  enact 
ttw  bils  into  law.  For  ttiis,  ttw  country  owes 
Congressmsn  McKinney  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Induded  in  ttwee  efforts  on  Ns  part  was  ttw 
creation  of  ttw  Synttwtic  Fuels  Corporation. 
Stew  really  beleved  in  ttiis  approach,  as  I  do. 
We  were  both  disappointed  when  ttw  Con- 
gress ttirew  in  ttw  towel  on  synfuels  a  few 
yesrs  ago.  We  fought  to  keep  ttw  program 
going.  But  we  tost  tttough  I  am  convinced 
time  will  prove  Congressman  McKinney  right 
on  synfuels  and  wll  accord  his  high  mari(s  for 
Ms  lesdership.  Likewise,  Ns  leadership  on  ttw 
proNbitton  on  ttw  export  of  Alaskan  oil  shouM 
not  be  forgotten. 

The  second  occaston  I  especially  recal  is 
SteWs  testimony  before  ttw  Rules  Commit- 
tee on  ttw  homeless  ski  bW  ttiis  pest  March  4. 
Here  was  snottwr  case  of  leadership  and 
stiong  commiknent  on  Ns  pert.  He  felt  stiong- 
ly  thst  ttw  situstion  out  on  ttw  sheets  of  many 
American  cities  In  regard  to  ttw  plight  of  ttw 
homeless  is  s  nstional  dtograce.  We  now 
know  ttwt  his  worti  tor  ttw  homeless  on  ttw 
ooM,  wet  stieets  of  Wsshington  ttwt  winter 
r^ght  may  well  have  caused  ttw  pneumonial 
infection  ttwt  kUled  him.  Certainly.  Stew  knew 
he  was  runntog  a  grave  risk  of  infection  in 
view  of  his  skuggto  witti  AIDS.  »»rNch  he  prob- 
ably contracted  from  takrted  blood  ttansfu- 
sions  during  Ms  heart  bypass  operation  some 
years  twck. 

At  ttw  Rules  Committee.  Congressmsn 
McKhmey  was  etoquent  snd  knpsssioned  ki 


Over  ttw  yesrs,  of  courss,  Congrsssman 
McKinney  made  a  dWferenoe  on  msny  o«her 
issues  such  ss  benking  and  housktg,  snd  ttw 
government  of  ttw  Disktot  of  Cohsnbls.  He 
worited  hard  and  he  was  sffective  wtwn  hs 
beleved  in  sonwttiing.  I  respect  Nm  for  ttwt 
work  and  commibiwnt 

So,  I  wW  miss  Stew  IMcKmney,  I  csn  see 
him  now  driving  Ns  oM  Mack  convsrttito  to 
ttw  House  stepa  to  make  a  rdcal  vote,  and 
Na  cheery  wave  and  "H"  as  hs  rosred  by. 
His  good  humor  snd  his  sincerity  snd  Ns 
friendship;  ttwse  ttiings  I  wll  miss.  He  toved 
ttw  House  and  ttw  House  toved  Nm.  Stew 
McKinney  was  a  good  man  wNh  a  big  heart 
To  his  tovely  wife,  Lude,  snd  ttwk  five  chl- 
dren,  t  extend  my  deepest  sympattHes  st  Ms 
pftssinQ. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speeker,  I  joto  wNh  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tttMJte  to  a  tomwr  dass- 
rrwte  and  very  dear  kiend.  Congressmsn 
Stewart  B.  McKmney.  I  am  deeply  sad- 
dened by  SteWs  dssMi  snd  wetoomo  ttiis  op- 
portunity to  recognize  Ns  many  laudabto 
achievements. 

Stew  was  noted  for  Ns  untiring  efforts  on 
behalf  of  ttw  needy  and  less  fortunate  In  our 
society.  His  commitinent  to  tNs  worthy  cause 
has  left  an  indeltite  impression  upon  al  of  us 
and  has  certainly  pronwtad  ttw  betterment  of 
mankind. 

Throughout  his  distinguished  cereer  in  Con- 
gress, Stew's  social  conscience  and  empattiy 
iTwde  him  a  leader  on  such  issues  as 
womens'  equally  and  human  rights  m  Soutti 
Africa.  His  comiMSston  for  ttw  needy  was 
demonskated  by  Ns  vigorous  efforts  to  enad 
legislation  to  provkle  assistsnce  to  our  Na- 
tion's homeless.  Indeed,  ttile  commitinent  to 
provking  ahelter  to  ttw  dtoadvantaged  earned 
Nm  ttw  National  Housing  Coundl's  prestigous 
Csri  A.S.  Coan  Award  in  1966. 

As  ttw  sentor  Republcan  on  ttw  Housing 
and  Community  Devetopment  Subcommitlee 
under  ttw  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urtwn  Affairs,  Stew  was  wWely  recog- 
nized as  an  expert  on  houskig  law  and  urban 
issues.  In  ttiis  Congrsss,  Stew  was  Insku- 
mental  In  crafting  one  of  ttw  first  major  hous- 
ing packages  expected  to  pass  Congress 
since  1983— a  measure  which  wll  ensurs 
Federal  assistance  in  resolving  national  hous- 
ing problems. 

Stew  aenred  ss  ranking  member  of  ttw 
House  DC  Committee  where  he  dedkxted  Ns 
efforts  to  improving  our  Nation's  Capital 
saying,  "(it)  belongs  to  all  of  us  snd  I  tove  tt. 
as  everyone  shoukl"  Stew  wortied  m  ttls  ca- 
pacity to  establsh  s  DC  constihitionsi  amend- 
ment wNch  wouM  have  given  DC  voting  rsp- 
resentation  in  Congrees  snd  a  voioe  to  Wash- 


I  have  hewd  it  aakJ  ttwt  "deatti  doea  not 
end  all "  and  I  know  ttiis  to  be  kue  for  Stew 
McKinney.  SteWs  good  worta  and  idaaism 
cannot  be  diminished  by  his  dsatti.  His  eflbrts 
to  mvrove  our  wortd  snd  ttw  coursgs  of  Ns 
convtotions  wN  endure.  I  extend  my  deepest 
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■impatiy  10  Snw^ 

Ifemiy.  Our  tioutfili  and  prayvt  ••  ««h  you. 

I*.  BOUVrO.  Mr.  Qpi^ir.  I  wirt  to  «wnk 

«w  UmHotn  of  tw  Oonwoioul  tfiliBolon 

tor  Wdng  Mi  tm*  to  iiow  uo  to  p«f  «rfb(«o  to 
■m  Mo.  and  mourn  ttw  tfMVt  o(  Stiw  McKm- 


Tho  ftaw  Entfand 
Irapraoanto.  ia  not  taigo.  Th* 


haw*  boon  •  raauR  of  our  aMHy  to  pul 

of  party  and  adopt  unMod  pool- 
Wl  I  trink  haM  hanaitod  al  of  our 
Snw  McKmntv  «M  •  laadar  in  «wl 
i  doubt  VmI  twra  Moa  pofoon  in  Ma 
naalad  In  Idaolosy  and  mora  iiv 
I  in  iiaMfciq  Mnga  dona  %m\  ha.  Snw 
■n  uncawimon  aliWy  to  cut 
Mou^  •»  itwlarto  and  idanity  ttw  haart  of  a 
problam  and  aoMtono  to  H  Naar  England 
a  taquant  banaMary  of  twl  aMUy  on 


M)oa  of  ua  aitio 


wMi  Snw  on  too 


trinly  taadly  to  Na  aflacManaaa  in  Ma  body. 
Bui  Snw  licKaagY  waa  a  paraon  vrtw 
in  tarma  odwr  ttian  how  toay  t^ 
n  fadanaata  or  onaang  doowi  n* 
■aw  ttiam  in  tarma  of  twir  allact  on  paopta— 
Na  oonatiuanti  and  paopto  throughout  tha 
Naioa  Snw  had  a  Mmandoua  ampathy  tor 
thoaa  Amartcana  who  dklnl  hava  a  daooni 
plaoa  to  Iwa.  or  a  iob.  or  w^waa  oorwnunltlaa 
by  tha  davalopmani  of 


had  a  raaponaMRy  to  thoaa  paopla.  a  raapon- 
■URy  that  naadad  to  ba  dtacharoad  with  pro- 


UMI 


and  oraadwity.  Ha  apolw  out  oflan  and 
tor  thoaa  Mnda  of  programa  and  aoma- 
ha  mual  hawa  taN  twl  Na  waa  a  lonaly 
votoa.  But  if  ha  tall  Mmi.  ha  dUnl  lat  it  ahow. 
«)d  i  oartaHy  dUnt  allact  Na  wMngnaaa  to 
taka  on  naw  ehalangaa.  awan  wAian  Na  haaRh 
migM  hawa  ilctalad  that  ha  oonaarva  Na  arv 
arqiaa.  Ha  waa  a  good  paraon  «Mh  atrong 
convlctiona  and  tha  oouragato  Iva  thorn,  and 
tor  that  ha  waa  much  admkad  in  thia  Itouaa, 
in  Ma  CaplM  CMy.  and  in  Naw  England.  Wa 
wit  miaa  Nm  In  tha  diya  ahaad  and  I  want  to 
aKiano  my  aympanaa  n  ma  lamay. 

ft«r.  STOKES  Mr.  Opaafcar.  I  would  Hta  to 
ttank  tha  Mambara  of  tha  Connoctlcut  dala- 
gaion  tor  raaarving  tNa  tima  to  pay  tributo  to 
our  cotaaqua.  tha  lato  Stcwart  B.  McKm- 
NSV.  \Mllh  Na  paaaing.  tha  Congraai  and  our 
Nainn  loai  a  graai  laaoar  ana  gooa  mona. 

Upon  iaarNng  of  STCWAnra  doath.  I 
thougfn  a  graal  daal  about  Na  caraor  with  tNa 
body,  i  know  thai  Mambara  on  both  aidaa  of 
ttia  aiala  wM  agraa  thai  SnwART  MctdNNEv 
waa  truly  a  graal  atataamaa 

Mr.  Spaakar,  I  had  tha  good  tortuna  of  aarv- 
big  wNh  Snw  on  tha  Houaa  Salact  Commit- 
taa  on  Aaaaaainaliona  wNeh  I  chairad.  Ovar  a 
2-yaar  parlod  wa  wortiad  togatttar  Invaadgat- 
ing  tha  facta  and  drcumatanoaa  aurroundkig 
Via  aaaaaaawaoTia  oi  rraoKiani  jorwi  r.  v^w 
nody  «id  Dr.  Mwtin  tjjihar  King.  Jr. 

That  waa  ttw  iral  tima  I  had  Ilia  opportunity 
to  worti  «Mh  Snw.  Wa  dawatopad  an  axcat- 
■am  wonong  iaiaaorwr<p  mo  manaan^.  cwn 
during  tha  moat  dMIcult  and  trying  timaa, 
Snw  nmim  toal  aigM  of  tha  important  and 
natura  of  tfta  oommMaa'a  wortt  K 


to  Nm  that  wa  daocaw  our- 
I  to  indbig  tha  anawara  to  thoaa  two  aa- 
on   bahalf   of   tha    Amahcan 
Aa  a  raauR  of  that  aaaoclatton.  I  tor- 
a  N0h  ragaid  tor  SnWa  lagWatlva 
4oraovar.  I  dw»alopad  a  daap  aanaaof 
for  Stew's  oompaaaion  and  commit- 
mam  v  vw  Amanoan  paopw. 

That  almpty  waa  tha  mannar  of  Stewart 
MdONNCv.  Ha  waa  a  oonadanttoua  and  hard- 
working oommMaa  mambar.  Thoaa  charactar- 
iaica  wara  dtapiayad  not  only  in  Na  work  on 
tha  Houaa  Aaaaaalnaliona  CommMaa  biM  aiao 
dMtng  Na  Nna  tama  in  tha  Congraaa. 

Mr.  Opaafcar.  aa  tha  aanior  mamtiar  of  tfw 
Oonnadioul  congraaatonai  dalagation.  Sicw 
Na  aftorta  on  iaauaa  ootKaming 
and  houaing.  Tha  solar  anargy 
IjOw  Inooma  Waalhartzalon  Program 
wd  aynlhalk:  kjalUiara|uatalawoftha 
maaauraa  authoitaad  or  coauthorad  by  him. 

An  agqwt  on  Fadaral  houaing  law  and 
apokaaman  tor  urtMn  aflaira.  Stew  amandad 
both  tha  Nattonal  Houaing  Act  and  tha  Com- 
munily  DavatopmanI  Act  to  battar  targat  Fad- 
mnk  wtm  m  to  amalar  dHaa.  Ha  InMatad 
Uglalation  croaMng  tha  Naighborhood  Rain- 
naatmanl  Corporatton  to  aaaM  lowlncoma 
paraona  wIVi  houaing  iiM.taiiiiialton. 

Stew  waa  ona  of  two  anglnaara  of  tha  first 
omntoua  houaing  packaga  now  moving 
through  Congraaa.  ona  thai  «M  anaura  a  con- 
ttouad  Fadaral  roia  In  aoMng  houaing  prob- 
Tha  iagiaiatton  inckidaa  a  McKmney 
to  radkad  a  malor  houaing  program 
tor  tfta  aldariy  to  aid  handtoappad  paraona. 

Mr  Spartiar.  I  know  that  tha  raatoania  of 
ConnadkaiTs  Fourth  Congraaatonai  Oiatrict 
wH  mourn  tha  toaa  of  Congraasman  Stewart 
McIOnney.  I  paraonaMy  w«  miaa  SteWs  com- 
paaaton  and  dadkatton  to  tha  Congress,  to 
Amarica.  and  to  tha  paopla.  Ha  waa  a  good 
fttand  and  ooNaagua  to  ma. 

I  tafca  thia  tims  to  axtand  my  corMloianoaa 
to  Stew's  wMe,  Lucia,  and  his  chiklraa 

Thank  you  again.  Mr.  Spaakar,  tar  aitowing 
ma  to  loin  In  thia  trtiuto  to  my  friend,  the  late 
Stewart  B.  KlcKaaiEY. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  here 
speaking  aa  a  Mend  and  colleague  of  Stew 
l4ctONNEY  and  one  who  served  with  him  on 
Ifia  Danking  Committee. 

I  guaaa  what  comae  to  my  mirxJ  on  ttiis  oc- 
caston  is  that  Stew  McKinney  waa  a  breath 
of  traah  air  in  thia  Houaa.  Whether  you  agreed 
with  Nm  or  you  dtoagreed  with  him.  you 
alwaya  knew  where  Stew  McKinney  stood. 
wid  I  think  wa  win  all  agree  in  our  heart  of 
hearta  tfwt  that  is  a  rare  quaNty  in  the  public 
arena  today.  You  always  knew  where  he 
stood  bacauae  ha  had  peraonal  honesty  and 
imsaeciuai  nooeaiy. 

to  ttw  fact  that  I  have  served  for  6 
going  on  7  years,  with  Stew  on 
the  Banking  Committee,  and  I  have  got  to  tell 
you  that  it  is  an  educatton  serving  on  ttiat 
committee  with  him.  Stew  had  complete  com- 
mend of  his  subject  matter,  wtwther  he  was 
deaNng  with  the  HUD  bureaucracy— his  favor- 
ito  committee,  of  course,  was  Houaing— or 
whatlier  it  was  the  big  money-center  banks  or 
Paul  Votoker  at  the  Fed.  Stew  knew  the 
iesue.  He  dkt  not  express  himsetf  with  ponv 
poaity.  1^  reduced  every  issue  to  its  essence. 
dU  aaiay  wNh  tha  varbiaga,  spoke  plain  Eng- 


Mi,  and  got  right  to  the  potot,  wNch  la  a  rare 
quaJNy.  I  balx'a  all  of  ua  oouM  loam  from  Na 


Finirily.  I  wouM  Ike  to  aaaura  the  McKnmey 
fwnly  that  thay  ahouM  take  great  pride  and 
uufiaufi  VI  vie  xnowieage  viai  ns  nouee 
fiolde  hie  memory  In  Ngh  eeteem  end  wMh 
genuine  alfacttoa  Ttwy  afwuto  know  that  we 
have  toat  a  great  friend  here,  but  mora  tfian 
that,  the  American  people  have  kMt  a  great 
ngmar  lor  fuaaoa,  a  great  agnisr  lor  numerwy. 
And  we  have  toat  a  auparior  Intaiact  in  tNa 
Houae. 

Mr.  MIMETA.  Mr.  Spatter.  I  rise  to  (oin  my 
coieaguas  In  mourning  tfto  toes  of  our  dtotirv 
guiafted  coleaguo  Stewart  B.  IMcIOnney. 

I  firat  met  Stew  in  1972.  wfwn  I  waa  tfw 
mayor  of  San  Jooe  erxl  cfwir  of  tfw  Confer- 
erweof  Mayors  Committee  on  Community  De- 


At  tfwt  time,  even  though  he  was  only  In  his 
sacorxl  term.  Stew  waa  deerty  one  of  the  key 
people  In  thia  Houae  on  houaing  and  commu- 
nity development  ieauee. 

During  thoee  years.  I  had  the  chance  to 
work  with  Stew  often  as  togattwr  we  wrote 
tfw  Houaing  and  Comnnunity  Davatopment  Act 
of  1974.  This  landmark  iegisietton  created  the 
Corrwnunity   Devetopment   Btock   Grant   r>ro- 


We  couM  not  have  erwcted  this  important 
bin  without  Stew.  His  wisdom  and  under- 
standing of  the  problems  faced  by  tocal  offi- 
cials was  urwurpaaaed.  At  ttw  same  time,  he 
deerty  understood  the  Corigress  and  played  a 
key  role  in  erwcting  this  bm. 

I  always  enjoyed  working  with  Stew,  and  I 
am  proud  of  wtwt  we  accomplished  together. 

Wtwn  I  came  to  thts  House  In  1975,  I  was 
delightod  to  have  the  opportunity  to  work  on  a 
wtoe  vwiety  of  issues  with  Stew.  On  iaauaa 
from  home  rule  for  the  Distnct  of  Cotombia  to 
ttw  hghts  of  Arrwrasian  chiklren.  Stew  was 
always  speaking  out  for  the  unrepresented 
and  voicoieas. 

This  historic  100th  Congraaa  haa  now  toat 
t«M>  of  Its  most  compassiorwte  and  committed 
Members.  First  we  mourned  Sala  Burton,  and 
now  Stew;  tfwy  have  left  us  all  too  aoort 

We  wW  mies  you.  Stew. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukt  Nke  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a  dear 
friend  and  former  colleague,  Stewart  B. 
McKinney.  AdditiorwHy,  I  appreciate  tNs  spe- 
cial order  havir>g  been  requested  by  Na  ool- 
leaguea  in  the  Connecttout  deiegatton. 

Stew  and  I  have  sat  side  by  skte  on  ttw 
Banking  Committee  for  several  years,  and,  in 
fact  I  succeeded  Stew  as  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  EcorKxnic  Stabilization  Sub- 
conwnittee.  Because  Stew  always  derrxxv 
strated  a  certain  degree  of  empathy  for  nw 
with  some  of  ttw  hearings  I  went  ttvough  with 
ttw  subcommittee:  because  he  urvlerstood 
that  aspect  of  my  «vork,  I  felt  eapeaaHy  doee 
to  him.  Stew  often  spoke  out  very  fordbfy  on 
legislative  issues,  but  even  wtwn  we  heM  op- 
poeing  viewpoints.  Stew  wouM  never  be  criti- 
cal of  me.  Our  triendsfiip  always  superseded 
any  dWerences  of  opinton,  and  I  respect 
Stew  a  great  deal  for  tfwse  reasons. 

Stewart  McKinney  represented  his  dis- 
trict his  State,  and  our  form  of  government 
with  commitment  arxj  dedkxtnn.  He  spoke 


out  for  that  m  wNch  he  believad.  and  ha  Ml 
his  m«k.  I  know  that  my  ooHeaguaa  (oin  with 
rrw  In  offering  our  deepeat  condolanooa  to  Na 
wife  and  family,  and  In  aaying  that  Na  praa- 
enoe  wN  tnily  be  miaaed. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  with 
my  coMesqiwa  great  sadness  over  ttw  death 
of  our  friend  and  fallow  Representative  Stew- 
art B.  lykiKiNNEY. 

My  colteaguaB  have  spoken  etoquently  of 
Ns  ssHleasness.  compassion,  and  dadtoatton. 
Stewart  B.  McKinney  was  a  champton  of 
houaing  for  the  poor  and  a  leader  In  protect- 
ing dainalttuttonaltzad  handtoapped  people. 
Just  a  few  moniha  before  he  dtod,  Stewart 
showed  Na  commHmant  to  tha  homalaaa  by 
sparKflng  the  night  on  a  grate  near  the  Cap- 
itol. It  la  ironc  that  thia  eventog  apent  fighting 
tor  bettor  Uvea  for  others  appaiently  contribut- 
ed to  Na  own  death. 

Congraaaman  McKinney  was  an  intelligent 
arttoulate  spokesman  for  those  least  able  to 
speak  out  for  themaolves.  He  made  an  Impor- 
tant oontritxjtton  to  the  tMtterment  of  ttiis 
Natton.  In  this  Chomber,  we  wil  aNwy  re- 
member and  admire  his  accompllafimanta. 
Stewart  B.  McKinney's  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren have  much  to  be  proud  of.  He  wiH  be 


Mr.  ROYBAL  Mr.  Specker,  I  riee  today  to 
join  my  oolaaquaa  in  honoring  the  memory  of 
Stewart  B.  McIOnney.  Stewart  was  a  man 
dedtoated  to  public  aennce.  His  efforts  on 
behaH  of  the  homeless  were  practtoaUy  un- 
matched in  the  House.  He  was  an  active  sup- 
porter of  the  HiM  Staffers  for  the  Hometeas, 
and  he  spent  an  evening  with  them  dtetribut- 
ing  food  to  the  homeless.  Stewart  apent  a 
night  sleeping  on  a  heeling  grate  to  protest 
ttw  treatment  of  ttw  homeless  In  ttw  United 
States,  even  when  he  knew  his  health  was 
poor. 

Stewart's  commitrrwnt  to  the  people  of 
his  district  and  to  all  Americans  Is  evklent 
when  tooking  at  his  many  accomplishments 
during  his  tenn  in  Congress. 

As  Stewart's  colleagues,  we  can  learn 
from  the  contributtons  he  made  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  during  his  years  of  serv- 
ice. My  heart  goes  out  to  his  family  and  dos- 
est  friends,  and  I  know  we  wW  all  miss  this 
very  talented  and  dedtoated  man. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored  to 
join  my  colteagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  late,  distinguished  colleague  Congressman 
Stewart  B.  McKinney.  Stewart  was  tre- 
mendously dedtoated  to  publk:  servtoeand  to 
lepreaenting  ttw  citizens  of  ttw  Fourth  District 
of  Connecttout  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Moreover,  he  was  a  man  of  deep 
compasaton  and  hunwnity. 

Stewarts  sennce  in  the  House  began  in 
1970.  His  hwd  wori(.  leadership,  and  out- 
standing aan^kw  enaured  his  reelectton  in 
each  conaecutive  tenn.  Stewart  was  con- 
cerned about  many  national  issues  and  his 
norpwtiaan  outlook  aNowed  him  to  wort(  on 
both  aktes  of  the  aiale  In  seeking  and  findtog 
sokittorw  to  nsrttonei.  regtonal,  k>cal.  and  intor- 
nattonal  problema.  As  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Houatog  and 
Community  Devetopment  Stewart  triad  to 
Iritorove  the  Nation's  housing  programs  and 
he  cwad  deeply  about  the  homoioss.  Indeed, 
Stewarts  commitment  to  helping  the  homa- 


laaa and  to  bringing  greater  attanlton  to  their 
plight  waa  boundtoaa.  Without  regard  to  Na 
own  health  ami  waWbalna  Stewart  parttoi- 
pated  In  the  March  3  ataepout  on  the  Capitol 
grounda  to  heighten  awaraneaa  of  homeleaa 
ness.  His  davolton  to  this  causa  was  com- 
pletely selfleea  and  the  Wneaa  he  contracted 
that  COM  night  contributed  to  Na  unthnely 
death. 

Stewart  was  concerned  about  many  oltwr 
issues  that  affected  the  lives  of  his  constitu- 
ents and  the  dtizana  of  thia  Natkxt.  He  was  a 
man  of  principle,  horwr,  and  compasston  and, 
he  was  a  kind  and  good  friend  to  many  in 
Congress.  The  memory  of  Stewart  and  aN 
the  klaala  he  atood  for  will  live  on  in  the  haNa 
and  ch«nbers  of  this  great  damocralk:  Instttu- 
tton  and  m  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  who 
were  privileged  to  know  Nm.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  I  join  with  all  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing deep  sonow  and  sympathy  to  Mrs.  McKin- 
ney and  her  chiklren. 

Mr.  oe  LA  QARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
gattwr  to  honor  our  late  colleague  Stewart 
B.  McKinney.  Whie  there  are  a  mHlton  things 
one  oouM  say  lixiut  him  and  still  not  cover  all 
Ns  acoomplMMnants,  I  wHI  mentton  what  I 
consMer  to  be  Ns  foremost— champtoning  the 
rights  of  the  homeless  and  dbadvanlaged. 

A  person  of  great  ability  and  great  dadtoa- 
tton, Stewart  McKinney  fought  for  the  rights 
of  the  underprivieged.  He  dto  this  not  as  a 
matter  of  right  but  as  a  matter  of  need.  In  this 
klenttoal  mannar  whan  fighting  waste  in  gov- 
ernment Stewart  McKinney  dkl  so  weedtog 
out  the  worthless  from  the  worthwhite  and  the 
seemingly  worthwNto  from  that  wNch  never 
proved  its  worttt 

When  he  spoke  for  the  homeless  Stewart 
McKinney  dkt  so  believing  that  all  Americans 
deserve  an  equal  opportunity  and  chance  in 
society.  But  he  was  rrwre  ttian  iust  a  voice  for 
the  disadvantaged— Stewart  McKinney 
served  as  an  exampto  by  Ns  acttons.  The 
record  he  leaves  behind  Nm  is  a  monument 
to  constnjctive  thinking,  farsightedness,  and 
acumen. 

Stewart  McKinney  rendered  groat  sennce 
to  ttw  Natkxi  and  partKulariy  to  ttw  District  of 
Cokjmbia.  We  miss  him.  I  think  we  find  our 
wori(  to  be  less  productive  because  of  his  ab- 
sence, and  while  It  is  easy  in  the  midst  of 
these  etoquent  tributes  to  tose  one's  sense  of 
perspective,  this  is  not  the  case  when  I  say 
Stewart  McKinney's  legacy  w«l  live  on. 
God  bless  ttiis  man. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  again 
today  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  persorwl 
toss  at  ttw  passing  of  my  frierxj  and  colleague 
from  Conneclfcut  the  late  Stewart  B. 
lt«k;KiNNEY. 

In  the  intewening  vireeks  since  his  death  I 
have  had  almoat  daily  reminders  of  the  impor- 
tance of  his  personal  and  poiittoal  presence  in 
the  Congress,  both  in  committee  and  on  ttw 
House  ftoor.  We  were  tmly  congressional  ool- 
leagues  in  ttw  best  sense  of  the  term,  be- 
cause he  never  altowed  partisanship  to  in- 
trude upon  ttw  stnjggte  for  stwred  vakies  and 
togistatton  designed  to  promote  the  cause  of 
social  and  ecorwmk:  justice  for  aM. 

His  toss  has  also  been  a  dMinct  toss  for 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Cotombia.  be- 
cause he  was  a  paaatonate  champton  of 
home  njto  and  fuN  aalf-detenNnation  for  all  its 


dtizana.  I  aanrad  wHh  Stew  on  the  Houaa 
D.C.  Commitlae  during  Na  16-phja  yaara  in  tha 
Congraaa.  For  tha  paat  8  yaara  ha,  aa  ranking 
Republcan.  and  I  aa  Chair,  wortcad  in  tandem 
to  make  thia  dream  a  realty. 

In  my  judgment  Stew  waa  tniy  a  togiala 
live  atataaman.  Conaoienoe  alwaya  triunvhad 
over  partiaanahip  wtwn  he  knew  tfwt  ttw  iaaue 
under  debate  wouU  have  a  dadaiva  bnpaet 
upon  the  welfare  of  thia  aodely  or  the  aurakral 
of  the  planet  Adherence  to  principled  con- 
science compolod  Nm  to  advocate  improved 
health  erne,  houaing,  and  educaional  opportu- 
nities. That  conadanoe  alao  compated  Nm  to 
wgue  with  equal  paaaton  againat  akl  to  the 
Contraa.  SOI,  and  the  eacalaling  threat  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

Stew  was  both  a  true  gentleman  and  a 
truly  genlto  nwn.  He  was  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  consistently  sought  to  reach  out  to 
everyone,  regardteae  of  Na  or  her  atatton  in 
Kto.  He  set  an  exampto  for  aH  of  us  to  foMow 
by  ttw  courteous  manner  in  wtsch  he  treated 
steff  and  strangers  aWw.  He  was  alwaya  wil- 
ing to  listen  to  the  problems  of  others,  and  to 
help  in  conatnjctive  faahton  whenever  and 
wherever  he  couM—wNch  waa  oftea 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pasatog  of  Stew  McKh*- 
ney  leaves  ttiis  House  lees  wise  and  less 
corrtoasstonate,  but  it  also  leaves  us  with  tfw 
chaNenge  to  continue  Ns  Ngh  standarda  of 
commitment  and  caring  about  all  in  this  socie- 
ty, especially  the  very  least  among  us.  Ttw 
peopto  of  Connectk»jf  s  Fourth  Congraaatonai 
Distrtot  have  tost  an  outatandtog  Repreaente- 
tive,  and  the  Natton  haa  toat  a  man  who  fU- 
fltod  the  kleal  of  what  puUto  aen/toe  ought  to 
be  about 

The  members  and  staff  of  the  District  of  Co- 
kjmbia Committee  join  me  in  expressing  our 
coNective  sorrow  at  the  toss  of  Has  wonderful 
human  being  who  poaaeaaed  ao  much  decen- 
cy, integrity,  and  oompaaaion.  I  have  toat  a 
colleague— but  we  have  aU  toat  a  tnw  friend. 
Stew  McKinney  is  gone,  but  the  memory  of 
who  he  was  and  what  he  acoomplahad  on 
this  earth  wHI  live  in  our  hearts  and  minda  for 
always. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Spaakar.  I  riae  today  with 
my  colleagues  to  pay  tribute  to  Stewart  B. 
McKinney.  Joining  with  the  peopto  of  the 
Fourth  District  I  mourn  the  toes  of  this  deeply 
caring  Congressrrwn  from  Conrwcticut 

With  the  death  of  Stew  McKinney,  the 
Natton  has  tost  a  tiretoas  advocate  for  the 
poor,  homeless,  mentally  IH,  and  ottwrs  wittv 
out  poNttoal  strength.  And  as  a  Republcan,  I 
personally  miss  the  strong-wilted  Congress- 
man who  never  failed  to  vote  his  consdanoe, 
regardless  of  polttoal  pressure. 

A  man  of  compasston,  he  remained  always 
wiling  to  take  whatever  aclton  was  necossary 
to  draw  attentton  to  the  pight  of  others.  And 
in  the  process,  he  buHt  a  togacy  of  wortdng  to 
better  the  Kves  of  the  dtaadvantagad  (toing 
his  16  years  of  servkw  in  ttw  House  of  Repra- 

As  a  teadtog  player  on  the  Banktog  Commit- 
tee, he  was  a  strong  and  suoooesful  advocate 
for  housing  togislattoa  hto  was  a  staunch  da- 
fender  of  communlly  davatopment  btock 
granto  and  urtwt  davatopment  actton  granta 
as  tools  for  breathing  naw  We  Into  tow  income 
areas.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  batlto  to  obtain 
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•mi  tfMt  «w  ohMran  of  U.& 
m  SoutWMl  Aila  a  priority  ilgM 
to  obWn  vtM*  Mo  Ms  oounlry-  Ho  wo*  ■ 
man  wto  couM  bo  proud  of  No  aooompMv 


\MMo  woridng  to  Improvo  condWono  on  • 

Mionil  and  Intonialanol  lowoi.  Snw  Otoo 
woriiod  lono  and  hird  tor  ttio  bonoM  o(  tw 
•  wio  ooni  to  rapraoant  A  man  «4io 


mant.  ha  lad  a  lumiiMlUI  <V«  to 

ol  «)o  laal  unipolad  ooMMno  In  hit 
SMto  ttroug^  •»  oraaflon  of  Vw  Con- 


Ho  MM  a  man  of  MMIm.  anargy.  and  da- 
voMon.  «l»  la  miaaad  by  Vwao  «t»  rwd  Iho 
honor  of  aanrtnQ  aM)  Nm. 
Mr.  QARCIA.  Mr.  Spaahar.  Snw  McKnmev 
I  wtwlla  boat  about  Mi  InalMton. 
wpoHea  of  uompaaalon.  Ha 
I  tor  an  iaaua  not  bocauao  It  VMM  popu- 
IV  or  In  •»  haadtoaa.  Ha  wortiad  tor  Mnga 
habalowadln. 

I  had  ttia  ptaaiwa  of  aan«lng  wit)  Stcw  on 
•w  Houao  BanMng  CommMaa's  Suboommll- 
toa  on  Houatao.  Baoauaaof  al  tia  cuttMKks 
to  Fadaral  houaino  programa  owar  Iha  paiM 
aoMial  yaara,  wortdnQ  on  houainQ  laglaMlon 
could  oflan  ba  a  Iniataling  ai^artanca.  Yot. 
Snw  kapt  al  M.  Ha  kapt  wortdna  lor  wtwt  ha 
in-«  fair  dsal  tor  al  Amaricana  not 


You  cant  I 
Niv.  Hto  yaara  of  ( 
loot  aat  hkn  apart  from  Iha  ctomkL  Ha  was  not 
akald  to  maot  Ma  haad  on.  Ha  waa  not  ataid 
to  worti  in  Iw  aanohaa.  Ha  oould  hawa  avoid- 
ad  Ma  raaponatoHy  of  IghlIng  tor  Iha  undar- 
dog  had  ha  ctvaan  to  do  sa  Inatoad.  ha 
iio&imA  tor  ttw  poor  and  honwlaaa  wNh  sraat 


I  am  cartoin  that  Stew  McKmney  la  oon- 
inuino  wMh  Ns  igM  tor  Iha  naady.  CartaMy 
•ta  lagacy  ha  haa  toft  bahM  aarvaa  as  an  m- 
ipMtan  tor  ua  al  to  cany  on  Na  wotIl  Wa 
wM  miaa  you  Snw. 

Mr.  SCHUI.ZE.  Mr.  Spaahar.  I  am  daaply 
aaooanao  viai  via  nouaa  oi  napraasnvsvos 
■■fjaiiMM  loot  ona  of  Its  moat  raaoadad  and 
haidworMng  Mawtoari.  Stewart  McIOnney 
saivod  Cormaclicut  wid  ttM  Natton  wllh  dto- 
Hnuduii  and  dlgnlly  for  IS  yaars.  Hto  passing 
should  ba  a  Hma  wtian  wa  al  sfwuld  rallaci 
on  Na  aooomplahmaitfs  as  a  lagMator  and 
Na  Magrity  and  oouraga  as  a  man. 

Stew  was  an  uulalandhig  Mambar  of  Corv 
graaa.  Hb  tonura  on  ttw  Banking  Commitlaa 
Nglil^ilad  Ns  afaWy  to  solva  dMIcuN  prot>- 
lama  wMh  undarstandbig  and  a  complata  com- 
mand of  ttta  (acts.  Tha  Fadaral  faacua  pack- 
i«aa  craftod  for  Chryatar  «id  Now  Yortc  Ctty 
wara.  In  larga  maaaura.  Stew  McIOnney's 
handkwofk.  Stew  McIOnney  atoo  sarwad  «Mh 
dMincNon  on  Itw  Committoa  on  tha  Diatrict  of 
CoiURMa  arvl  ia  iaii>aiiijaiad  lor  Ns  arHcutato 
aiM)cacy  of  homa  njto  for  the  Oialricl 

Stew  was  a  marvolous  guy  to  know.  His 
qutok  humor  and  easy  going  mannar  was 
graady  sppraciatad,  aspadaly  wtian  the 
Houoa  waa  in  Ma  saaston.  He  had  a  pretty 
good  goN  game.  too.  But,  moat  Importantly. 
Stew  was  a  Mambar  who  tovad  Na  Oialrtot 
wtd  worked  Ns  hvdssi  tor  ttw  people  of  Con- 
nacHcuL  WNto  you  oould  dtoagraa  wMh  soma 
of  Na  posNtons  and  volaa  on  tha  issues,  you 


couM  nowar  deny  Viat  Snw  MdONNCY 
man  of  Magrity  and  wladonv  a  mar 
voted  wNh  ttie  uoiwlcllon  that  he  was  doing 
Na  baal  tor  ma  Fourth  OolrtcL 

I  «n  gratoful  to  have  known  Stew  McK»«- 
NKY,  mf  good  Irlend.  and  my  dsspsst  cortdo- 
tancaa  are  aadandad  to  Na  wMa.  Lucie,  and 
twir  chUran  and  Ivniaa.  Al  of  ua  share  Ihair 

Me.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  went  to 

s  gsnHeman  for  scftactoling  this 

to  pay  ttouls  to  Stewart  McKinncy. 
Stew  served  eight  terme  in  Congrees  toNow 
Ing  Na  alaoion  In  1970.  Throughout  that  Hma. 
ha  aarved  on  the  Commitlee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nwwe  wd  Uban  Aftoirs  where  he  dMn- 
guiahad  NmaaN  both  with  Na  work  on  the 
Eoonorato  Slablliatfon  Subcommitlee  and  the 
Houaing  SutwomnMee. 

Whan  Stew  aarved  aa  tha  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Eoonomto  StabMnrtion  Sut>- 
committoe  he  actively  parHcipatod  and  made 
conMbuiona  on  three  of  the  moot 
liy  ttiat  autwonv 
tor  New 

York  CNy  and  the  Chrysler  Corp.  and  the  cre- 
alton  of  tha  Synttwtk:  Fueto  Corporatkm.  After 
completing  work  on  thoee  meaaursa.  Stew 
turned  Ne  atlanaon  to  houoing.  During  the 
971h  end  SMh  Congreeeee  Stew  McKinney 
an  ardent  dafertder  of  the  programs  In- 
to the  ecorwmic  devetopment  of 
throughout  ttie  country. 

Stew  had  a  keen  senee  of  ttw  importance 
of  davaioping  our  uitMtfi  centers  and  In  doing 
80  •»  need  for  a  oooperetive  pertnerahip  be- 
tween the  Fedorai  and  tocal  levels  of  Goverrv 
woridng  In  concert  with  the  private 
tolacMato  the  recovery  and  ret)irth  of 
our  dtiee  Stew  repealedhr  fought  egainet 
elmineion  of  Federal  parldpetton  through  the 
Community  Devalopment  Block  Grant  Pro- 
gram and  the  Urtten  Devalopment  Actton 
Qrant  Program.  Hie  leadership  on  theee 
lamad  Nm  the  reepect  of  Ns  col- 
on t)oth  aidee  of  ttw  eieto. 

SteWs  dedtoatkxi.  wisdom,  integrity.  stkI 
honor  lad  Nm  to  apeek  out  not  only  on  issues 
of  ecorwmk!  stabiMy  and  houeing.  but  also 
leeuee  of  preeerving  our  Social  Security 
System,  supporting  equal  rights  for  all  citizerra. 
and  Improving  educatton  for  our  youth.  Addi- 
Itonaly.  Stew  waa  deeply  moved  by  the  plight 
of  Amsraslwi  cftfdren.  During  the  97th  Con- 
greee  he  waa  inalrumental  In  the  passage  of 
tfie  Amaraaian  Immigration  Act  whtoh  gave 
Itw  cfiUren  of  United  States  servicemen  in 
Southeast  Asia  the  same  priority  rights  to 
obt^  visaa  Into  this  country  as  an  other  chil- 
dren of  Americen  dttzens.  Ttiis  legisiatton  typ»- 
fiee  the  compeaston  and  sensitivity  that  Stew 
MdONNEY  had  for  Na  falow  human  beings. 

It  le  In  reoognitton  and  in  trtMJte  to  aH  his 
tirslsis  worit  on  behalf  of  the  homeless  that 
ttw  conferees  to  H.R.  558  have  renamed  it 
the  Stewwt  McKinney  Homeless  Relief  Act 

Stew  truly  dedicated  his  life  to  put)lic  serv- 
ice. As  a  young  aargeant  in  ttte  Air  Force  he 
served  hie  country  from  1951-55.  Then  in 
1967  he  ran  for  and  won  a  seet  in  tfw  Corv 
necticut  Legistature  where  he  served  until 
1971.  when  he  began  his  service  in  the  U.S. 
Houee  of  Repreaanlativei.  The  citizens  of  ttw 
Fourth  DisMct  of  Connecttout  couM  not  have 


nao  oener  rapreeemaaon  m\  VAjngrese  men  w\ 
Stewart  McIOnney. 

I  tfiank  the  genleman  for  reaerving  thia 
time.  We  were  Indeed  fortunate  to  heva 
kiwwn  Stew  McIOnney.  wortiad  with  him.  and 
oountod  Mm  among  our  MarNla. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of 
Congraaantan  Stewart  McIOnney  laat  montti 
a  far  greator  toae  to  oir  country  tfien 


Stew 
He 

I'S 


During  Ns  16 

MdONNEY 


brain  or  aoma  rwwspapar  haadkw.  Hia  pro- 
poaato  ware  tfw  reauMs  of  Na  own  brWant  artd 
ptainatalfing  analysis  of  problems  which  erv 
gagad  Nm.  Hia  apaachaa  and  bfla  bora  the 
cwar  aiamp  or  rwa  Taw  urwersay  aoucaaon 
and  Ne  uncompromising  uuiiindtiiieia  to  kjckt- 
ty  of  axpraeaion 

Many  of  ua  aeek  committoe  aaaignments 
and  focua  on  iaauea  on  tfw  basis  of  the  corv 
cama  of  our  conatNuents.  Certainly,  rw  ona 
can  fault  an  elecled  offictal  for  being  oon- 
cenwd  with  the  people  wtw  elected  him. 

For  the  moot  pert.  Stewart  B.  McKmney 
set  his  priorities  on  Itw  iMSis  of  considsratloni 
quite  removed  from  the  day-to-day  poMks  of 
his  Connecticut  dMrict  Wlwrwver  Stew  Im- 
merseo  rwneea  wi  weuee  remove  nufii  nw  ov- 
trict,  he  dU  so  aa  a  matter  of  oonedenoe. 

The  cleereet  exampto  of  Stew  McKmney's 
wHMrignaaa  to  put  Na  heart  into  an  iaaue  Itwt 
woukl  pay  no  poMtoal  dMdends  back  home  is 
hie  dedtoalion  to  home  rute  for  tfw  District  of 
Cotombia.  WHh  all  due  respect  for  the  people 
of  Connectkxjfs  Fourth  District,  I  doubt  if 
home  rule  for  Waafiington,  DC.  has  ever  been 
nign  on  ineir  sei  oi  corioems. 

Stew  McKinney  wes  sppeled  tfwt  ttw  reei- 
dents  of  ttw  District  of  Cokjmbie  itersly  Hve  in 
the  sftadows  of  the  greataat  ntorwmerits  to 
denwcracy— the  Capitol,  the  White  Houee.  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Waafiington  Monument, 
and  ttw  LJncoin  Memorial,  yet,  they  have  rw 
vote  in  either  the  U.S.  Senete  or  the  Houee  of 
Repreaentattvet.  Untfl  fairty  recentty.  they  had 
no  coTitrol  over  ttw  own  municipal  govern- 
ment This  was  tfw  kind  of  Iniustice  tfwt 
McKmney  simply  oouM  not  stomsch. 

Stewart  McKmney  was  a  man  of  many 
facets.  He  was  a  ranking  member  of  ttw 
Houae  Bankirig  Corrimittee.  He  is  nationany 
recogriized  as  an  expert  on  ttie  iritricacies  of 
Community  Development  Block  Grants  and 
Urtwn  Devetopmerit  Actton  Grarits. 

Despite  his  competer>ce  over  tfw  moat 
srcane  and  iritricate  legiatotion.  hia  passton 
often  went  to  quite  simpte  matters.  In  the  97th 
Corigress  tw  rrwde  ttie  simpto  txjt  boW  move 
of  winning  for  Amerasian  cfiiMren,  usually  ttie 
offspring  of  American  servkwmen  arid  Viet- 
nameee  worrien.  preciaoly  tfw  same  immigra- 
tnn  rigfits  enioyed  by  Itw  cNidren  of  ottier 
American  citizerw.  He  «vas  repelled  t>y  ttw 
racism  ttiat  rejected  chidren  of  American  fa- 
Ifiers  because  they  riiigftt  have  black  skin  arid 


If  I  were  to  cfwoee  a  singto  ooritributton  by 
whk:h  Stewart  B.  McKmney  sfiouM  be  re- 
memtwred,  I  wouM  focus  on  his  unrelenting 
pursuit  of  orw  of  ttw  most  twsk:  issues  of  our 
time:  sfielter  for  the  homeless.  Stewart 
McKmney  embraced  ttiia  iaaue  tong  before  it 


became  a  favorite  topto  of  the  maaa  medto. 
Hia  greunda  ware  aimpto  enough  ao  that  they 
oouM  be  underelood  by  Ifcalgiadars.  "Peopte 
without  a  plaoe  to  »ve  are  not  criminala.  The 
eHptctetN?"  of  miriimum  houaing  ia  one  which 
shouM  be  met  in  a  society  ao  affkjant  aa 
ours." 

A  shrewd  student  of  pubic  houaing,  McKm- 
ney was  not  sbout  to  buiU  abominabte  ghet- 
toized  Ngfiriees  such  as  Itioae  oorislructed  in 
the  WHea.  In  Ns  usual  thorough  manner,  he 
had  examined  every  facet  of  homeiessness— 
from  ttw  firiarKial  prot)lems  of  consUuctirig 
sftsHsrs  from  homes,  to  the  psycftotogical 
problems  of  the  homeless.  As  much  aa  he  be- 
loved in  aalf-raiianoa.  he  had  the  wiadom  and 
oompaaaton  to  recognize  thoee  unfortunate  iri- 
dMdu^  kKafttUm  of  elevating  themselves 
simply  by  tftslr  own  efforts. 

}ii  remerks  woukl  be  IrKompiete  if  I  were 
not  to  address  the  questkxi  of  partisanship. 
Stewart  B.  McKmney  was  a  good  and  k>yal 
ftapublcan.  He  was  deeply  respected  in  his 
own  party.  Yet.  from  tfw  Democratic  skto  of 
tfw  aiato.  ii*e  saw  not  oriiy  a  ntan  wfio  often 
voted  with  us  but  also  a  man  of  such  feariess 
Integrity  tfwt  no  orw  ever  questkxied  the 
motive  of  his  vote  or  ttw  diligence  that  had 
gorw  Into  Ns  deMberatkxis.  Stew  was  not  the 
kind  of  man  to  awayed  t>y  corrveritional  politi- 
cal pressures. 

Wouto  that  the  American  peopte  couU  have 
seen  Repreeentetive  Stewart  B.  McKmney 
at  work  in  Congrees,  his  every  act  belied  the 
cyritoal  aaserlton  ttiat  politicians  are  a  tower 
breed.  He  was  a  fine  a  human  beirig.  as  star- 
ing in  character,  as  compassioriate  and  self- 
eftedrig  as  any  man  or  vKxrian  you  are  likely 
to  find  amoTig  clergymen,  physicians,  judges, 
or  schotars. 

I  do  not  know  Ns  famiy.  yet  I  humbly  feel 
tfwt  I  have  some  sense  of  their  k>8s.  I  krww  I 
speak  for  ttw  entire  House  in  reiterating  to 
them  ttw  heartfelt  condolences  wfiKh  poured 
forth  wtwn  ttw  sad  news  of  Repreeentalive 
MdONNEY's  paaaing  sturined  tfiis  Chamt>er. 
My  prayers  are  that  Repreeeritative  McKin- 
NEY's  family  will  firid  solace  in  their  memory  of 
hia  rote  in  their  lives  and  in  our  national  Hte.  I 
also  pray  ttwt  we  wfiom  Stew  left  betiirid  be 
blessed  with  a  fractwn  of  the  courage  to  emu- 
late some  of  Stew's  moat  outatandtog  char- 
acteristics. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  mix- 
ture of  sadness  and  prkte  ttiat  I  riae  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  deparied  colleague,  Stewart 
McKmney  of  ConnectKut  sadness  at  Ns 
death,  and  prkje  to  M  atito  to  call  him  a  col- 
league and  a  frierid.  We  wtx>  had  ttw  privilege 
to  serve  with  him  In  ttw  House  admired  ttw 
acurr>en  arid  vigor  he  brought  to  his  wort(.  the 
compassion  and  selflessness  that  cfieracter- 
ized  his  We,  arid  ttw  courage  with  whKh  he 
faced  his  untiniety  death. 

I  served  with  Stew  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Bankirig.  Firiarice  and  Urtwn 
Affairs,  especially  on  ttw  Subcomniittee  on 
Economic  Stabikzatton.  iwhere  he  was  the 
ranking  miriority  member,  and  know  ttw  pride 
ttwt  he  took  in  contributing  to  the  finencial  as- 
sistarice  plarw  for  Ctirysler  and  ttw  city  of 
New  YorK  among  his  many  ottier  accompistv 
merits. 

But  ttw  work  which  he  kived  most  was  serv- 
ing on  ttw  Sutxommittee  on  Housing  and 
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Community  Devetopment.  and  It  is  a  fitttng 
tribute  to  him  that  the  ful  Houae  wMI  aoon 
conaktor  both  H.R.  4.  the  "Houaing.  Communi- 
ty Development,  and  Homeleeaneaa  Preverv 
tion  Act  of  1967,"  and  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  558.  the  "Homeieaa  Relet  Act" 
Stew  wii  not  be  on  the  ftoor  of  ttw  House 
when  we  act  on  ttieae  bMa,  but  he  wHI  be  on 
our  minds  arxj  in  our  hearta. 

He  was  a  tireloao  worker  and  a  zeakxia  ad- 
vocate of  those  cauaes  in  «»tik:h  he  beieved. 
and  he  was  wWng  to  sacrifice  himaelf  to  aee 
his  goeis  accornplafied.  His  work  for  ttw 
homeless  is  well  known.  He  demonstrated  ttw 
seriousness  of  ttw  protilem  and  ttw  depth  of 
his  commitment  to  eaaing  it  by  ioining  ottiers 
sleeping  out  on  a  grate  this  past  iwinter,  at  a 
time  wtien  his  health  vras  alraady  in  sertous 
jeopardy.  His  weakerwd  condHton  made  him 
more  susceptftite  to  ttw  pneumonia  that  was 
Itw  immediate  cauae  of  his  death.  He  sfiouU 
not  have  been  there,  but  Stew  just  wouM  not 
tiave  miaaed  it 

Stew  waa  a  friend  to  ttioee  In  our  society 
who  needed  help,  and  ttw  greater  their  prot>- 
lem  ttw  greater  the  erwrgy  he  gave  to  them. 
He  downplayed  his  iUness  because  he  dkl  not 
want  it  to  diatract  Nm  from  his  worit  in  the 
House.  Shortly  twfore  his  death,  however,  he 
made  it  known  that  he  had  AIDS.  In  ttw  hope 
ttwt  he  migtit  contribute  to  ttw  betterment  of 
ttw  lives  of  ottiers  t>y  his  death  as  he  tied 
dorw  ao  many  times  in  his  life. 

Wtile  we  mourn  ttw  passing  of  ttw  mari. 
SteWs  nanw  ifvill  continue  to  live.  On  May  13. 
ttw  Preeklerit  signed  into  law  a  bill  to  change 
ttw  name  of  ttw  "Connecticut  Coastal  Natxxi- 
ai  Wridife  Refuge"  to  the  "Stewart  B.  McKin- 
ney Nattonal  Wiklife  Refuge." 

I  offer  my  heartfelt  condolences  to  SteWs 
wito  Lude.  Ns  chidren  and  grandctiitoren  and 
an  ttiose  who  toved  him.  Ttiey  have  tost  a 
husband,  father,  and  grandfattier. 

Ttw  people  of  the  Fourth  Congresstonal 
Distnct  and  all  ttw  people  of  ConnectKut  have 
tost  a  great  Reprc«entetive  in  Congress.  His 
seat  in  ttiis  Ctwmlwr  wHI  be  taken  by  a  worthy 
successor,  but  Stew  McIOnney  can  never  be 
replaced. 

We,  his  colleagues,  have  kwt  a  trusted  and 
respected  friend.  We  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  Kke  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  payirig  tritxjte  to  a  most 
dedicated  Member  of  Congress— Stewart 
McKinney.  I  knew  Stewart  for  the  six  terms 
I  twve  served  in  Congress.  The  tremendous 
talent  ttwcompasston  and  ttw  servtoe  that  he 
provtoed  to  his  district  and  to  the  peopte  of 
ttiis  country  really  stand  as  an  examisto  for  all 
of  us  that  aspire  to  do  wretl  in  our  congresstorv 
al  duties. 

I  am  privHeged  to  have  served  with  him  on 
ttw  Banking  Committee  and  on  his  betoved 
Ktousing  Subcommittee.  He  comnianded  im- 
mense respect  in  those  committee  hearings. 
He  brought  to  each  hearing  a  rich  background 
and  ttiorough  understanding  of  ttw  issues  ttwt 
made  ttw  difference  in  terms  of  crafting  putitk: 
poKcy  ttwt  lasts  and  wortu. 

In  reoognitton  of  Stewart  McKinney's  final 
conlributxxi,  we  have  named  ttw  homeless 
legistation  in  his  honor.  He  has  put  in  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  worit  over  the  years  for 
provkting  housing  for  tow-income  people  and 
assistance  for  the  homeless.  This  is  simply  an 


iTMflcatton  of  our  appradatton  for  the  oonoem 
and  compaaaion  ttiat  tw  Iwa  dtaplayad. 

I  wM  always  remember  Stewart  McIOnney 
with  joy.  with  inspiratton.  and  oertairriy  aMh 
compaiaton,  aetting  an  exampto  and  demon- 
we  can  attain  a  biparttoan  oon- 


Today  our  hearts,  our  foolnga,  and  our  con- 
cern go  out  to  his  wife  Lucte  and  to  Na  famly. 
We  stwre  your  sorrow  and  stwre  in  your  toea. 

Ttw  spirit  of  Stewart  McKinney  wW  ive  on 
in  ttiis  inatitution.  He  tias  left  us  with  a  model 
of  extraonSnary  dedkartfog  oompaaaton,  and 
commitment  ttiat  we  can  all  strive  to  fuMI  in 
our  future  iMork. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  take  a  few  minutes  as  the  last 
Member  of  the  Connecticut  delegation 
to  try  to  say  a  few  words  aliout  Stkw- 
art.  I  think  that  I  first  want  to  apolo- 
gize to  Lucie  and  the  children,  becauae 
I  find  myself,  as  I  think  all  of  us  here, 
feeling  a  little  inadequate. 

The  sum  of  the  parts  do  not  get  even 
close  to  what  the  whole  man  was.  I  do 
not  think  that  I  have  to  tell  anyone 
that.  Otir  ability  to  speak  about  the 
things  that  we  fed  really  oomea  up 
short  today. 

There  are  so  many  places  to  start. 
The  legislative  accomplishments  are 
impressive.  I  think  any  of  us.  no 
matter  how  long  we  have  served  here, 
would  feel  that  we  have  done  otir  serv- 
ice to  our  country  and  to  our  constitu- 
ents had  we  achieved  Just  part  of  what 
Stewabt  had  achieved. 

But  Stewart  was  a  lot  more  than 
that.  I  am  not  sure  if  his  1970  Chevy 
convertible,  which  I  will  miss  from  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol,  was  symltolic  of 
his  entry  into  the  legislative  process  in 
1970  in  the  Connecticut  General  As- 
sembly. Although  Stewart  was  gone 
when  I  came  there,  I  served  there  as 
an  intern,  as  a  page  in  the  statehouse. 
and  remember  in  Connecticut  In  1970 
that  both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
admired  Stewart  McKimrET. 

D  1710 

In  those  halls  in  the  statehouse 
where  the  partisan  battles  are  often 
more  heated  than  they  are  here, 
Stewart  McKnnnr  was  one  of  the 
few  people  that  was  admired  across 
the  aisle,  that  Democrats  could  feel  as 
proud  of  their  friendship  with  him  as 
memtiers  of  the  Republican  Party. 

It  is  hard  to  come  here  to  try  to 
somehow  talk  about  what  we  feel  and 
what  will  be  missed.  I  think  of  this  old 
gentile,  this  old  Catholic  woman  in 
Poland  who  saved  my  father  in  the 
midst  of  World  War  II.  She  is  a 
woman  that  I  alwajrs  use  as  a  kind  of 
standard  for  courage.  She  was  in  occu- 
pied Poland,  with  Nazis  and  their  mili- 
tary forces  throughout  her  neighbor- 
hoods. She  risked  not  only  her  own 
life  but  she  risked  the  lives  of  her 
eight  children  to  save  this  one  Indlvld- 
uaL 
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There  are  not  many  people,  mytelf 
tneluded.  timt  I  would  due  to  oonuwre 
to  thto  woaan  for  oourMe.  I  think  I 
ean  put  Srwot  IfcKivmr  next  to 
her  and  feel  oonfUient  that  Stswabt 
McKimnnr  had  that  kind  of  courage. 

It  If  eaiy  for  us  here  to  be  coura- 
geous on  the  floor,  the  civil  rights  and 
dvll  liberties  and  the  protections  that 
we  all  have.  But  how  many  people, 
whether  in  this  Chamber  or  the 
friends  that  you  have  do  my  col- 
leagues feel  confident  would  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up.  even  when  it 
risked  their  safety  and  security?  We 
all  know  that  anwAar  was  that  kind 
of  indlvlduaL 

It  would  have  been  politically  easier 
oftoi  if  8xsw*>T  had  only  done  the 
right  thing  and  kept  quiet,  but  he 
would  come  to  the  well  and  speak  out 
for  Ameraslans.  for  Americans  sleep- 
ing on  grates,  and  '^""^"g  frtHn  the 
wealthiest  district  in  America  and  the 
State  with  the  highest  per  capiU 
Income.  8tbwa>t  McKnnfST  fought 
for  the  homeless  who  slept  on  the 
grates  of  Washington.  DC.  Stcwast 
licKonmr  is  someone  who  not  Just 
this  generation  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress but  those  who  will  replace  all  of 
us  will  be  able  to  look  to  as  a  standard 
by  which  to  measure  ourselves. 

There  is  an  old  saying  where  I  come 
from  "the  Prophet"  by  Gibran  KhallL 
It  goes  something  like  this:  "If  I  am 
not  for  me.  who  will  be?  If  I  am  only 
for  me.  what  am  I?  If  not  now,  whm?" 

For  8TSWAKT  MdCnmsT.  he  knew 
the  fight  was  now  and  he  knew  that 
he  had  to  fight  for  more  than  Just 
himself  or  hte  own  constituents.  He 
came  to  Washington  and  fought  for  all 
of  us.  all  of  us  that  cared  about  decen- 
cy and  humanity,  all  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation  whose  stomachs  turn 
when  they  understand  that  the  richest 
Nation  on  Earth  has  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  its  citizenry  going  to  bed 
hungry  and  cold  each  night. 

Stkwabt  McKiaiRT  took  the  fights 
that  more  of  us  ought  to  have  the 
cotirage  to  take  on.  It  is  never  easy  to 
lose  a  friend.  It  is  clearly  much  more 
difficult  to  lose  a  father  or  a  husband 
or  a  grandfather.  It  is  never  good,  and 
there  Is  no  way  I  think  to  erase  the 
pain. 

But  for  so  many  people  who  spend 
their  lives  wandering  around,  failing 
to  do  the  slightest  good  deed  for 
others,  for  the  McKimirr  family  you 
can  look  over  and  remember  that 
BrawaaT  McKmnT  made  thousands 
and  millions  of  people  in  this  country 
have  a  better  life,  and  for  that  we  all 
owe  him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

onnaALLBATS 
Mr.  OEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  this  special 
order  In  honor  of  Stswakt  McKnmr. 


The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuaBuO.  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentlewmnan  from 
Connecticut  [Mrs.  Jomrsoirl  is  recog- 
nised for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Horml. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  7  of  this  year, 
the  resldenU  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia lost  one  of  the  most  vigilant  de- 
fenders of  their  city's  governmental 
autonomy  with  the  death  of  Congress- 
man Stswabt  B.  McKmrnr  of  Con- 
necticut 

Snw  McKnnrrr  began  his  career  In 
this  House  in  1971.  Nine  times  the 
people  of  the  Fourth  District  voted  by 
substantial  margins  to  return  him  to 
office.  Perhaps  his  service  on  the 
House  District  Committee  was  not  up- 
permost in  the  minds  of  the  voters  as 
a  reason  to  vote  for  Srsw  McKimnr, 
but  It  Is  the  reason  that  citizens  of  this 
dty  and  this  region  shall  be  forever  in 
his  debt.  

Two  years  ago,  Srzw  McKnfmr 
called  for  the  abolition  of  the  District 
Committee.  At  first  glance  that  pro- 
posal may  have  seemed  unusual  for 
someone  who  was  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  that  committee.  But 
given  Stew's  record  In  support  of  Dis- 
trict home  rule.  It  made  perfect  sense 
that  he  should  feel  that  the  Congress 
should  remove  Itself  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble from  District  affairs. 

In  1973  Congressman  McKnnrKT  was 
the  key  author  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Home  Rule  Act.  Through  all 
his  career  on  the  District  Committee, 
Srsw  McKnmrr  strictly  adhered  to 
the  principles  of  fairness  and  self-gov- 
ernment for  the  District. 

He  was  a  leader  In  the  area  of  voting 
rights.  He  championed  the  Metro 
System,  which  Is  so  essential  to  the 
transportation  system  of  this  region. 
Had  he  continued  here,  I  am  sure 
Snw  would  have  played  a  pivotal  role 
In  the  battle  to  gsin  statehood  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Stxw  McKimfKT's  legislative 
achievements  extend  far  beyond  his 
work  on  the  District  Committee.  As  a 
key  member  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, he  played  a  major  role  on  a 
number  of  the  legislative  Initiatives 
coming  out  of  that  committee  in  the 
past  decade.  And  he  was  a  leader  of 
the  moderate  wing  of  his  party.  He 
was  recognized  and  respected  by  all  of 
his  colleagues  as  a  compassionate  and 
effective  legislator. 


Stbw  McKimiTr's  record  will  long 
■tand  as  a  reminder  of  his  commit- 
ment to  the  people  of  Connecticut's 
Fairfield  County  and  to  the  ideals  of 
participatory  democracy  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join  in  this 
most  appropriate  recognition  of  the 
contributions  made  by  one  of  the 
finest  Members  that  I  think  wiU  have 
served  in  this  House  in  the  course  of 
Its  history.  I  rise  particularly  as  the 
Representative  of  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area,  an  area  that  did 
not  elect  SnwAirr  McKmirr  to 
office.  The  District  of  Columbia  does 
not  have  a  voting  Representative  in 
this  body.  It  has  a  fine  Representative 
In  Waltbi  FAtmTROT,  but  we  have  not 
accorded  him  a  vote. 

So  the  almost  three-quarters  of  a 
million  people  who  live  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  need  a  voice,  need  a  rep- 
resentative, need  all  of  us  to  attend  to 
their  Interests  as  Members  of  this 
great  democratic  Nation.  The  resi- 
dents of  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area,  those  who  surround  the  District 
of  Columbia,  who  live  in  Virginia,  who 
live  In  Maryland,  also  need  support  for 
metropolitan  issues  from  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

I  rise  to  In  some  small  way  add  the 
voice  of  the  approximately  3  million  of 
us  who  live  in  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  to  say  thank  you.  to  say 
we  join  with  the  colleagues  so  close  to 
him  from  Connecticut  in  grieving  the 
loss  of  Stkwakt  McKnnrKT. 

I  rise  to  say  we  very  much  appreciat- 
ed Stcwart  McKnnrrr's  courage  and 
commitment,  appreciated  the  fact  that 
he  would  rise  time  after  time  on  issues 
of  little,  if  any  consequence,  and  per- 
haps adverse  political  consequences  In 
his  district  in  Connecticut,  rise  on 
l>ehalf  of  home  rule  for  those  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  people  who  live 
In  Washington.  DC.  rise  on  behalf  of 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  System  that  Box  Ixbmam  and 
Stxw  McKnnrxr  alike  liked  to  call 
America's  subway  system. 

Stkwart  McKnnixT  took  on  the 
tough  Issues.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
coming  to  this  House  in  1981.  I  was 
elected  in  a  special  election,  and  I  was 
automatically  assigned  to  the  commit- 
tees of  my  predecessor.  Mrs.  Spellman 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and  on  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  I  came  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  in 
June  1981  when  Gramm-Latta  was  on 
the  agenda,  and  I  remember  there  was 
a  real  rush  to  get  me  on  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  was  not  sure  exactly  why. 

But  the  day  I  arrived,  which  was  the 
day  after  I  was  sworn  In.  I  came  in  and 
the  committee  voted  on  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  targets,  and  the  roll  was 
called  and  the  vote  cast  24  for  the 
chairman's  position  and  23  against.  It 


became  immediately  clear  to  me  why  I 
had  been  rushed  on  to  the  committee, 
having  supported  the  chairman. 

On  that  date  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  talking  to  Stiwast  McKnmrr  and. 
of  course,  having  lived  in  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  aU  of  my  adult 
life,  I  knew  of  Stswabt  McKmrnr  be- 
cause he  is  a  famous  and  revered 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  if  you  live  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area. 
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So  I  knew  of  Stswabt  McKumxT. 
But  he  came  up  to  me  and  we  had  a 
brief  conversation  and  he  exuded  the 
warmth  and.  as  has  been  referred  to 
earlier,  the  caring  that  I  am  sure  he 
has  demonstrated  over  the  years  that 
he  served  in  this  body  to  literally  hun- 
dreds of  us.  And  it  was  not  a  long  or 
deep  or  Involved  conversation,  but  it 
was  a  conversation  that  made  me  feel 
more  at  home  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  on  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. Over  the  past  6M  years  that  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  this 
body  with  Stxwart  McKnmsr,  there 
was  never  a  time  when  I  did  not  Icnow 
why  he  was  so  respected  in  our  area. 
That  Is  not  to  say  we  always  agreed.  I 
remember  we  had  a  little  disagreement 
about  whether  or  not  we  were  going  to 
put  seats  in  the  Washington  Conven- 
tion Center  because  I  was  concerned 
that  that  was  going  to  compete  with 
the  Capital  Centre  that  is  located  in 
my  district  in  Prince  Georges  County. 
Stswabt  told  me.  really  that  Is  not  our 
decision,  that  is  the  District's. 

Notwithstanding  my  concern  about 
the  Capital  Centre,  the  logic  that  he 
conveyed  was  indisputable.  And  he  ap- 
proached those  with  whom  he  was  op- 
posed with  a  warmth  and  Intellectual 
conviction  that  made  It  almost  impos- 
sible to  be  angry  at  Stswabt  McKm- 
HST.  So  I  am  pleased  that  this  special 
order  was  taken.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  family  of  Stswabt  McKnmsr  who 
are  watching  us  and  listening  that 
they  can  be  assxired  that  there  was  not 
a  Member  of  this  House  who  did  not, 
in  a  significant  but  certainly  small 
way,  share  with  them  a  love  for  and  a 
respect  for  a  great  representative  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  Stsw- 
abt McKnmsr. 

I,  like  all  of  you  on  this  floor  and 
those  of  us  who  serve  in  this  body  was 
proud  to  be  his  friend  and  proud  to  be 
his  colleague. 

I  Join  the  House  In  sending  our  con- 
dolences and  prayers  to  Stew's  wife 
Lucie  and  to  their  children  and  grand- 
children. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Connecticut  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  being  with  us 
this  evening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman frcHU  Maine  [Ms.  Saowsl. 


Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  first  would  like  to 
commend  my  colleagues  from  Con- 
necticut for  taking  this  special  order.  I 
think  they'd  agree  that  the  outpour- 
ing of  Members  In  response  to  his 
commemoration  only  begins  to  show 
the  depth  of  warmth  and  love  this 
House  harbored  for  our  late  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Chamber  is  much 
diminished  today.  We  are  one  fewer  in 
number,  we  are  incalculably  fewer  in 
compassion,   in   talent,   and   in   good 

With  the  passing  of  Stew  BCcKm- 
HBT,  I  am  saddened  to  have  lost  a  dear 
and  beloved  colleague.  He  was  one  for 
whom  politics  was  not  an  end,  but  a 
means  of  bettering  the  world  around 
him.  For  Srsw.  government  was  the 
vehicle  by  which  his  neighbors,  his 
city,  his  State,  and  his  country  could 
improve  themselves.  His  eyes  focused 
not  on  power,  but  on  the  virtues  public 
service  could  yield  to  the  Nation.  It's 
not  siuprising  then,  that  he  would 
devote  his  exceptional  public  service 
to  help  the  homeless  and  those  less 
fortunate  in  life. 

He  saw.  for  example,  the  importance 
of  bringing  this  Nation's  fiscal  house 
In  order.  Since  1981,  really,  I  had  the 
chance  to  work  with  Stew  In  formulat- 
ing approaches  to  Federal  budgetmak- 
Ing  that  were  both  compassionate  and 
fiscally  responsible.  He  was  not  con- 
tent with  simply  issuing  a  wish  list  of 
programs  and  Issues  he  wanted  to  pro- 
tect. 

No,  Stew  did  his  homework.  He 
threw  himself  into  the  process  of  cre- 
ating alternative  proposals,  first  with 
the  loose  federation  of  Republicans 
Imown  as  Gjrpsy  Moths,  and  later  with 
the  92  Group,  recognizing  the  practi- 
cal as  well  as  idealistic  considerations. 

We  also  worked  together  as  fellow 
New  Englanders  to  fend  off  fees  on  im- 
ported oil.  Particularly  In  the  early 
1980's,  when  the  economy  of  New  Eng- 
land was  trying  to  lift  out  of  an  ex- 
tended trough,  Stew  recognized  the 
perhaps  Irreparable  damage  such  a  fee 
would  create— particularly  for  lower 
income  residents  for  whom  he  always 
had  a  special  concern.  His  work  helped 
block  an  action  that  could  have  hin- 
dered the  subsequent  growth  that  has 
benefited  so  many  in  our  region. 

These  Instances  briefly  illustrate 
that,  as  a  fellow  Member  of  Congress, 
one  with  whom  I  worked  my  entire 
career  In  this  House,  he  wlU  be  sorely 
missed.  But  it  Is  as  a  friend  that  I  shall 
miss  Stew  the  greatest.  The  English 
poet  Bjn-on  once  wrote  a  stanza  which 
aptly  describes  Stew  McKnmsr's 
openness  and  friendship: 

His  heart  waa  one  of  those  which  most 
enamor  us. 

Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain. 

Neither  legislative  battle  nor  politi- 
cal difference  could  crack  the  marble 
of  Stew's  friendship,  for  which  I  shall 


always  be  gratef  uL  Indeed.  I  wiU  mlsa 
him  at  our  weekly  92  Group  meetiogs. 
alwasw  held  in  his  office,  not  solely  for 
his  valuable  legislative  and  political 
contributions.  Srsw  was— and  the  use 
of  the  past  tense  is  difficult  to  use- 
one  of  the  people  genuinely  oajoyable 
to  be  around.  He  was  the  Idnd  of  man 
who  truly  lent  a  sense  of  membership 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  will 
miss  his  compassion,  his  friendship, 
his  intelligence,  his  sense  of  humor, 
and  his  dedication. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  his  wife  and  to  his 
family  I  join  in  sending  my  heartfelt 
condolences.  They  are  to  be  thanked 
for  sharing  with  the  Nation  an  ex- 
traordinary Individual.  But  to  Sisw, 
let  me  agahi  turn  to  Byron: 

Pare  thee  well!  and  if  forever. 

Still  forever,  fare  thee  well. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her  kind 
renuuitB. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Vermcmt  [Mr.  jErroBOSl. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  previ- 
ous speakers  have  well  delineated  the 
legislative  accomplishments  of  Stew- 
art McKnmsY  and  my  predecessor, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine,  has  cer- 
tainly struck  onto  what  I  think  I 
would  like  to  elaborate  on  and  that  is 
the  friendship  that  Stswabt  showed 
to  us. 

In  this  body  we  find  that  as  we  go 
through  it  many  people  come  and 
many  go  and  some  legislative  accom- 
plishments are  made.  But  I  think  it  is 
always  shocking  to  see  when  someone 
goes  like  Stswabt,  how  quickly  that 
name  leaves  this  body  on  the  wall 
before  us.  Yet,  there  are  few  Members 
of  this  House,  a  few  who  have  that 
human  quality,  a  few  that  really  touch 
us  deeply.  I  can  think  of  Bnx  Natchb 
and  others. 

Stewart  was  one  of  those.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  befriended  many  of 
us,  came  to  our  aid  when  we  needed 
him. 

I  arrived  here,  again,  as  the  previous 
speaker  from  Massachusetts,  some  13 
years  ago.  I  was  one  of  the  survivors  at 
that  point,  one  of  16  freshman  repub- 
licans, survivors  of  the  Watergate  mas- 
sacre. I  came  here  literally  homeless  in 
the  sense  that  I  had  nm  up  such  a 
monstrous  debt  that  I  had  no  place  to 
live  in.  Stewart  naturally  took  a 
liking  to  me  as  he  would  any  homeless 
Congressman  or  homeless  person  in 
that  category.  He  assisted  me  in  find- 
ing a  way  to  live,  in  the  sense  of  a 
place  to  live,  through  a  little  bit  of 
luck  and  a  little  bit  of  Stewart's  help. 

I  remember  without  his  help  I  threw 
my  first  fundraiser  and  almost  lost 
more  money  than  we  made.  Stewart. 
again,  came  to  my  rescue  and  said 
"Jim.  that  is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  Here 
is  my  home,  I  wiU  open  it  to  you. 
Come  there  and  we  will  help  you  raise 
some  money."  And  he  did.  And  to  a 
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iMie  extoit.  throucti  hla  help  I 
•bte  to  fet  myself  out  of  debt 

Throuch  time  he  often  helped  me 
•catn  to  looete  •  place  to  live  because 
tliere  was  no  one  In  this  House  who 
knew  Washtavton.  DC.  or  Waahlncton 
real  estate  better  than  Sxiw  did. 

Finally,  I  was  able  to  scrape  enough 
money  tocether  and  I  went  to  Stsw- 
ABT  and  he  helped  me  find  a  place 
where  I  presently  aUde. 

But  SxBWAST  had  another  quality 
that  I  know  that  many  of  us  who  knew 
him  well  and  whose  office  he  shared 
many  memories  with  as  we  had  offices 
eloae  to  his  and  we  had  friendships 
through  our  offices,  and  our  staffs 
over  the  years. 

But  the  day  that  I  looked  forward  to 
almost  as  much  as  any  other  day  in 
this  House  was  the  Stswast  McKn- 
mr  party.  I  will  tell  you  if  you  were 
there  at  the  flist  party  or  one  of  the 
first  as  I  was.  and  atde  to  go  to  most  of 
them  over  the  years,  there  was  no 
other  day  during  the  year  when  you 
had  a  chance  to  ^minmit  to  have  a  good 
time  and  Sibwast  would  be  there  and 
all  of  his  staff,  making  sure  that  your 
life  was  most  enjoyable  that  evening.  I 
wm  remember  those  nights:  perhaps 
some  of  them  I  do  not  remember  like  I 
should  remember,  when  there  are 
others  that  I  remember  that  I  should 
not  remember.  But  anyway.  8tbwabt 
knew  Just  that  correct  balance  be- 
tween how  to  work  hard  and  how  to 
play  hard,  how  to  be  a  hiunan  being 
and  how  to  be  a  hard  legislator. 

I  also  have  a  kinship  with  Snwiurr 
as  a  few  of  us  do  In  this  body;  the 
Oypsy  moths  have  been  alluded  to  as 
Uie  "93  Oroup." 

I  will  tell  you.  SnwAar  was  one. 
when  we  had  those  difficult  votes  and 
some  of  us  would  find  ourselves  at 
that  end  of  the  political  spectrum  of 
our  party  and  we  often  faced  that  and 
he  and  I  would  confer  with  each  other 
and  perhaps  console  each  other  as  to 
the  votes  that  we  knew  we  were  going 
to  cast.  We  would  find  ourselves  often 
with  half  a  doeen  other  members  of 
our  party  who  would  bolt  and  vote  in 
the  opposite  direction.  And  to  Stsw- 
sar  I  have  "thanks"  to  say  for  saving 
me  many  times  from  being  the  fur- 
thest out  on  the  limb  on  those  votes. 
and  being  able  to  point  to  the  rating 
scales  and  say.  "Oh.  no.  I  wasnt  the 
furthest  out.  There  was  Stkwast 
lIcKnmrr.  he  was  fxirther  out  than  I 
was."  So  I  would  be  able  to  say  that  I 
was  not  the  farthest  out. 

I  will  remember  those  days  and 
those  times  with  great  memories.  I  re- 
member the  McKlnney  staff  and  the 
family,  so  many  wonderful  memories. 

As  I  said  when  I  started,  we  ail  go 
through  here  and  most  of  us  will  pass 
without  too  much  notice  and  a  few  leg- 
islative accomplishments,  perhaps,  but 
omly  a  few,  when  they  leave  here,  wUl 
have  touched  ao  many  as  Stbwast  has. 
that  we  remember  him  not  only  for 
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his  legislative  accomplishments  but  be- 
cause he  was  a  true  friend. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Ccmnectlcut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Vermont. 

Ifr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OUNDBRSON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentlewoman  yielding  and  want  to 
thank  her  and  her  colleagues  for  this 
gpedal  order  and  for  this  opportunity 
to  remember  a  good  and  dear  friend. 

It  was  In  the  afternoon  of  Srsw's 
death  that  we  came  down  here  and 
discussed  what  he  had  meant  to  each 
of  us,  each  and  every  one  of  us.  At 
that  time  I  said.  "You  know,  today  we 
mourn  his  death  and  tomorrow  we  cel- 
ebrate his  life."  Well,  tomorrow  has 
arrived  and  today  we  celebrate  his  life. 
As  I  was  sitUng  here  waiting  for  my 
colleagues  to  finish  I  was  thinking 
that  if  we  were  sitting  in  237  Cannon 
which  was  Sraw's  office  and  8tkw 
were  in  there  he  would  be  walking 
back  and  forth  and  he  would  say.  "Are 
those  people  going  to  pretty  soon  cut 
out  that  rhetoric  and  get  some  work 
done?" 

D  1730 

That  is  exactly  what  he  must  be 
thinking  right  DOW.  that  "this  is  all 
very  nice,  but  thank  you,  you've  got 
things  to  do."  But  that  is  a  little  bit  of 
the  spirit.  I  think,  and  the  personality 
of  Stsw  that  we  came  to  love. 

In  many  ways  Stsw  was  a  iiindred 
spirit  of  mine.  I  must  say  that  I  do  not 
know  why.  but  in  those  early  weeks 
and  months  of  my  service  here  in  the 
Congress  he  picked  me  out  as  one  of 
the  Members  he  wanted  to  be  sure  to 
say  an  encouraging  word  to  every  once 
in  a  while.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  legal 
or  illegal  to  swear  on  the  floor,  but  I 
know  that  his  family  is  listening  and  I 
am  sure  once  in  a  while,  without  disap- 
pointing them,  they  would  understand 
that  he  would  talk  about  this  "blank 
place,"  called  the  Congress  and  its 
frustrations. 

But  he  would  alwasrs  come  up  to  me 
and  he  would  say,  "Steve,  don't  get 
frustrated.  Don't  lose  your  commit- 
ment or  your  enthusiasm  for  this 
place."  More  than  that,  what  he  really 
did  was  say.  "Steve,  keep  the  courage 
to  stand  up  for  what  you  believe." 
That  was  one  thing  that  Srsw  McKiif- 
HXT  tried  to  suggest  to  each  and  every 
one  of  us,  and  that  was  to  have  the 
courage  to  stand  for  our  beliefs  here  in 
the  House  of  the  U.S.  Congress  when 
pressures  are  going  to  come  at  us  from 
different  perspectives  to  ploy  or  to 
follow  a  course  that  seems  a  more  con- 
venient path  to  follow. 

In  addition.  I  think  we  remember 
Stsw  as  a  Republican  with  ccHnpas- 
sion,  and  If  there  is  one  thing  that  he 
would  like  us  aU  to  believe  and  pursue 
as  a  party  and  as  a  Congress  and  as  a 
nation,  it  was  that  as  we  pursue  our 
respective  political  ideologies,  we  do  it 
with  a  concern  and  a  commitment  to 


the  people  we  represent  and  the 
people  we  serve. 

We  also  had  a  kindred  spirit  In  ideol- 
ogy. As  mentlmed  here,  the  92  Oroup 
was  not  only  bom  in  Srcw  McKn- 
KCT's  office,  it  grew  up  in  Stsw 
McKnnrrr's  office,  and  as  long  as  the 
92  Oroup  exists  in  this  Congress,  it 
will  be  In  large  part  reflective  of  Stsw 
McKmnrr  and  his  patience,  his  en- 
thusiaan.  his  commitment,  and  his  en- 
couragement and  patience,  along  with 
that  of  his  staff,  when  we  barged  in 
there  every  Tuesday  at  4  o'clock  with 
a  whole  bunch  of  chairs  and  a  few 
cans  of  Coke,  and  once  in  a  while 
doing  some  substantive  work  and  rhet- 
oric as  well. 

In  addition  to  that,  Stsw  was  a  kin- 
dred spirit  to  me  because  he  was  also 
one  of  those  people  who  suggested 
that  Republicans  can  be  concerned 
about  the  environment  For  me  and 
my  district  it  is  the  Mississippi  Riven 
for  Stsw  McKnmr.  it  was.  of  course, 
his  particular  district  and  the  Con- 
necticut Coastal  Waterway  that  we 
have  mentioned  here  before  this  after- 
noon, the  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
We  have  also  mentioned  Long  Island 
Sound.  Those  were  both  legislative  pri- 
orities of  his. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  come  to 
my  mind  since  the  passing  of  Stkw's 
life  is  the  discussion  by  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  present  and  those 
who  spoke  previously  about  the  qual- 
ity of  the  people  who  worked  for  Stsw 
McKnmr.  Certainly  his  staff  has 
always  had  a  reputation  as  being  not 
only  one  of  the  kinder  and  more  per- 
sonal staffs  of  the  U.S.  Congress  but.  I 
think  to  their  credit  also  one  of  the 
most  competent.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  Members  that  I  have  been  blessed 
to  have  one  of  his  staff  people  work 
for  me,  and  I  asked  him  to  sit  down 
and  share  with  me  what  he  would 
want  to  include  in  a  special  order 
about  Stsw  McKnmrr's  major  legisla- 
tive accomplishments.  He  suggested 
the  two  environmental  issues  I  have 
mentioned,  but  he  suggested  five 
others: 

His  ability  and  his  willingness  in  the 
Ranking  Committee  to  deal  with  New 
York  City's  economic  emergency  in 
1975  and  again  in  1978;  his  political 
savvy  and  his  ability  to  cross  party 
lines  and  help  Chrysler  in  1979;  his 
work  in  1973  and  1979  and  again  in 
1985  on  behalf  of  the  Alaskan  oU 
export  ban:  forth,  his  humanitarian 
work  for  the  Amerasians,  which  has 
been  mentioned  earlier,  in  the  97th 
Congress:  and,  finally,  throughout  his 
career,  his  work  on  behalf  of  the 
homeless  and  for  adequate  housing 
wherever  it  might  be. 

Perhaps  it  was  appropriate,  when  we 
look  at  such  issues  as  these,  that  those 
words  and  those  sounds  of  mtislc 
which  finally  destroyed  the  stature 
and  composure  of  everyone  at  Stkw's 


funeral  came  through  when  the  song. 
"That's  What  Friends  Are  For."  was 
played.  I  think  it  got  to  everyone  be- 
cause that  was  the  time  we  found  in 
Stsw's  theme  song  what  his  life  stood 
for. 

But  I  will  have  to  say  that  I  wUl  re- 
member probably  Just  as  vividly  some- 
thing that  happened  the  night  before 
Stkw's  memorial  service.  I  happened 
to  be  driving  along  the  area  of  Union 
Station,  and  I  do  not  know  that  his 
family  or  his  staff  has  ever  taken  an 
opportunity  to  drive  by  that  area  and 
take  a  look  at  it,  but  the  fact  was  that 
not  only  files  there  the  American  flag 
but  also  there  files  the  flag  of  every 
State  and  territory  of  the  Union.  That 
evening,  as  I  drove  by,  I  noticed  that 
not  only  was  the  American  flag  at  half 
staff,  as  was  mentioned  earlier  in  our 
remarks,  but  also  the  flags  of  every 
State  and  territory  of  the  Union  were 
at  half  staff.  I  thought  how  touched 
Stew  would  truly  be  if  he  knew  that 
his  loss  was  felt  not  only  in  Connecti- 
cut and  In  the  United  States  capital 
but  was  felt  by  his  friends  in  every 
State  and  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Ouitdsrson]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  ULr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut 
for  her  role  in  giving  us  the  opportimi- 
ty  to  talk  about  how  much  we  admired 
and  how  much  we  will  miss  Stkwart 

McKlIfKKT. 

I  first  came  to  work  with  Stkw  in 
the  97th  Congress.  Other  Members 
have  referred  to  the  bill  for  Amerasian 
chUdren.  I  was  on  the  Immigration 
Subcommittee,  and  he  taught  me 
about  that  issue.  I  was  honored  to 
have  the  role  of  a  soldier  in  his  army 
in  that  case  in  getting  that  bill 
through. 

At  the  same  time,  he  and  I  were 
members  of  the  Housing  Subconunlt- 
tee.  He  was  the  ranking  Republican, 
beginning  in  the  98th  Congress,  and 
he  woriied  very  hard  on  that  issue. 

In  both  cases  he  did  something  to 
which  attention  has  to  be  called,  not 
Just  for  Stkw  McKimfxr  but  to  point 
out  one  of  the  reasons  I  think  there 
are  so  many  of  us  here  on  the  floor, 
that  we  are  in  a  Job  that  all  of  us  like. 
Politicians  sometimes  complain  about 
the  Job.  but  I  cannot  remember  the 
last  time  somebody  put  a  gun  at  some- 
body's head  and  said.  "If  you  don't  run 
for  office.  I  am  going  to  pull  this  trig- 
ger." So  we  are  all  here  pretty  volun- 
tarily. 

But  sometimes  we  feel  a  little  bit 
chagrined  that  public  esteem  of  what 
we  do  is  not  as  high  as  what  we  would 
like.  We  do  OK  in  our  districts,  but  we 


come  back  and  they  say.  "You  know, 
you're  wonderful,  but,  you  know,  those 
bums  you  work  with,  how  do  you 
stand  it?" 

Stkw  McKimtKY  was  one  of  those 
Members  who  made  you  proud  to  be 
an  elected  official.  I  would  be  asked 
sometimes,  "All  right,  tell  me,  who  are 
some  of  these  people  you  think  are  so 
great?"  And  Stkw  would  be  one  of  the 
ones  I  would  mention.  And  it  was  not 
Just  his  energy  level  and  his  dedication 
and  the  extent  to  which  he  was  pursu- 
ing this  Job  200  percent  of  the  time, 
and.  typically  of  him.  even  at  signifi- 
cant cost  to  his  own  health,  but  it  had 
to  do  with  the  issues  he  chose. 

We  are  seen  sometimes  as  very  self- 
interested.  People  have  this  stereotype 
that  politicians  only  do  things  they 
are  going  to  get  votes  for.  The  number 
of  Amerasian  children  who  voted  in 
Fairfield  County,  CT,  is  not  great.  I 
doubt  if  there  was  enough  to  tip  an 
election.  Yet  Stkwast  McKxhhkt  put 
a  passion  Into  that  issue.  And.  frankly, 
if  you  look  at  the  demographics  of 
Fairfield  County.  I  do  not  think  there 
were  many  of  the  parents  of  those 
children  voting  there,  and.  as  you 
know,  by  the  way.  if  you  followed  that 
issue,  the  Americans  who  may  have  fa- 
thered those  children  imfortunately 
were  as  happy  to  see  them  come  as  the 
Iraqis  are  to  see  the  Iranians. 

So  there  was  nobody  in  America  who 
had  any  kind  of  self-interest  in  the 
Amerasian  issue.  Deq>ite  the  fact  that 
it  clearly  had  no  relevance  whatsoever 
in  narrow  political  terms,  Stkw 
McKnmKT  worked  as  hard  on  that 
Issue  as  I  have  ever  seen  any  Member 
work  on  any  issue.  It  was  an  example 
of  selflessness.  It  was  an  example  of  a 
man  who  said.  "I  have  a  responsibility 
to  try  to  help  some  people  who  are 
badly  off.  and  I  am  going  to  do  it." 

Similarly,  with  regard  to  housing, 
nobody  in  this  Congress  cared  more, 
fought  harder,  and  accomplished  more 
in  trying  to  deal  with  oiu'  terrible 
housing  crisis. 

These  have  not  been  the  best  of 
times  for  low-income  housing.  We 
have  Federal  policies  which  I  think 
are  at  fault.  We  worry  about  the 
homeless,  and  sometimes  we  act  Idnd 
of  puzzled.  We  ask,  where  did  these 
homeless  come  from?  They  did  not 
come  from  Idars.  These  are  Americans 
who  used  to  have  houses,  and  econom- 
ic trends  and  other  things,  along  with 
individual  problems,  left  them  home- 
less. 

D  1740 

Stkwart  McKnnnr  understood  that 
as  well  as  anybody  in  this  Congress 
and  fought  very  hard,  and  again  If  the 
Members  had  heard  Stkwabt  McKiw- 
HKT  talk  about  the  need  for  housing 
for  former  mental  patient,  that  is  not 
one  of  the  largest  voting  blocks  in 
America. 


The  former  mental  patient  PAC  is 
something  I  have  not  yet  encountered. 

Time  and  again.  Stkwakt  McKmnr 
was  mie  of  the  most  effective,  diligent 
Members  of  this  Congress.  He  was  a 
man  who  thought  compassion  really 
meant  something. 

He  took  his  considerable  abilltiea. 
the  influence  he  had  acquired  as  a  rel- 
atively senior  Member  of  this  body  on 
the  other  side,  and  Stkwakt  used 
them  on  behalf  of  people  who  needed 
it 

When  the  mayor  of  San  Frandsoo. 
Wil  Moscone.  along  with  Harvey  MUk 
years  ago  was  killed.  I  remember  some- 
body saying  that  George  Moscone  said 
that  he  wanted  his  obituary  to  say.  "I 
was  a  power  broker  for  the  poor."  So 
was  Stkwabt  McKhikkt. 

Stkwakt  McKihiikt  was  a  power 
broker  in  that  he  acquired  the  req)ect 
people  had  for  his  ability  and  he  had 
some  serious  power  around  here.  He 
used  that  not  for  self-advancement, 
not  to  take  care  of  the  comfortable,  to 
get  his  majority  higher  and  higher 
and  higher,  but  he  used  it  on  behalf  of 
the  poor,  people  who  were  homeless. 
Amerasian  children. 

We  are  all  in  Stkwast's  debt  for  the 
example  he  showed  for  what  a  truly 
moral  profession  this  can  be  when  it  is 
practiced  at  its  best. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  BCr. 
Speaker,  I  jrleld  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Oilmah]. 

Mr.  GIIiliiAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  srieldlng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentlewmn- 
an  for  yielding.  It  is  with  deep  regret 
that  I  Join  with  my  colleagues  to  pay 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  Member  of 
this  body. 

Stkwabt  McKnnrKT  first  came  to 
Congress  in  1970.  and  early  earned  for 
himself  a  reputation  as  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  thoughtful  and  independ- 
ent-minded legislators.  Stkw  had 
proud  tradition  to  uphold,  since  his 
Connecticut  district  had  been  repre- 
sented by  such  outstanding  legislators 
as  Clare  Booth  Luce  and  Lowkll 
WncKKR.  Stkwabt  McKimfrr  filled 
their  shoes  admirably,  providing 
superb  representation  to  the  town- 
ships along  the  Long  Island  Sound  in 
Fairfield  County.  CT. 

Stkw  McKhikkt  and  I  saw  eye  to 
eye  on  many  Issues  not  only  as  one  our 
Oypsy  Moth  and  92  Club  members, 
but  on  many  local  Issues.  Since  many 
transportation  lines  run  between 
Stkwast's  district  and  my  own.  Just 
over  the  border  in  New  York,  we 
fought  many  battles  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  I  especially  remember  Stkw- 
ast's concern  for  the  rail  llnaand  rail 
bridges  in  our  region.  Had  Stkwast's 
advice  been  followed  many  years  ago. 
our  rail  transportation  network  would 
not  now  be  facing  crisiB. 

Stkw  McKihhkt  was  also  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Banking,  Fl- 
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naoM  and  Urtan  Affairs  Coamilttee. 
and  OB  the  Hoiwe  Dtotrtet  of  Columbia 
Comnlttae.  In  the  fonner  poaltlon. 
0nw  waa  careful  to  eonalder  what  waa 
the  beat  for  the  houalnc.  homeleaa  and 
urtan  neada  of  the  Nation  aa  a  whole, 
and  of  hla  dlatiict  In  particular,  a  dia- 
trtet  which  tocludea  the  national  head- 
quarten  of  many  of  the  major  nation- 
al ftr***^*'  Inatltutlona,  aa  well  aa 
naany  itroud  urban  oentera. 

SxswAKT  MeKnnnT  made  history  as 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  in  his 
role  as  one  of  the  few  Members  of 
Congreas  In  all  history  to  recommend 
that  hla  own  committee  be  abolished. 
8tsw  had  aenred  on  the  District  Com- 
mittee stnoe  fliat  oomlnc  to  Congress, 
and  was  one  of  the  spearheads  of  the 
Buoeeasful  move  for  home  rule  for  the 
District  In  the  eaiiy  1970's.  This  was  a 
thankleas  role  which  brought  Stswast 
no  ptriltlcal  capital  In  his  home  dis- 
trict: but  8nw  ohamplotMd  the  cauae 
hwa\iai»  he  knew  it  was  right  SrswArr 
believed  that  the  functioning  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  was 
made  superfluous  by  home  rule,  and 
waant  afraid  to  say  so. 

I  knew  aiBWABT  best  for  his  devoted, 
invlrtng  work  with  us  on  our  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics.  For  SnwAar. 
this  was  not  merely  fulfilling  a  con- 
gnailfmsl  assignment— for  Stkwast 
McKimnT  it  was  more  than  a  commit- 
ment—it was  a  licKlnney  crusade 
against  narcotics— a  crusade  which 
motivated  so  many  of  us  to  do  so  much 


So  many  of  ua  looked  to  Stbw 
McKnmsT  for  leadership  and  guid- 
ance, that  hla  loas  is  shared  by  all  of 
us  in  this  Chamber.  I  personally  con- 
sider my  work  with  Srwabt  McKn- 
mr  to  be  one  of  the  highlights  of  my 
congrrsaional  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  OsjiMDisoin 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mrs.  Johnaon.1  for  providing  us 
with  this  opportunity  to  )oin  to  ex- 
pressing  our  ocmdolencea  to  Snw's 
widow.  Lude.  and  their  five  lovely 
children.  We  can  assure  them  that 
they  are  not  alone  to  their  grief,  that 
we  all  share  their  loss  and  that  we  are 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  have 
known  and  to  have  worked  with  such  a 
dedicated,  compassionate  humanitari- 
an—Congressman Stswakt  B.  McKuf- 


Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsto  (Mr.  PrbiL 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  great  sadness 
that  I  stand  here  today.  After  aU  it  Is 
Wednesday,  and  the  Wednesday  group 
is  meeting  without  one  of  its  most 
dedicated  members.  Stswakt  McKn- 
mnr.  I  want  to  extend  my  condolences 
to  his  widow,  Lucie— members  of  his 


fftmlly  and  our  friend  Bmil  Prankel 
are  here  today. 

Many  of  Stiwabt's  ftoest  qualities 
were  noted  and  honored  here  aa  the 
floor  immediately  following  the  sad 
news  of  his  death  on  May  7.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  who 
lauded  his  bipartisan  approach  to 
problems,  his  concern  about  the 
unique  issues  facing  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, his  honesty,  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  this  body  and  to  the  people  of 
the  Fourth  District  of  Connecticut. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  Stsw- 
AST  wound  up  serving  two  constituen- 
cies: the  one  that  reelected  him  to 
nine  terms  and  the  one  which  had  no 
vote  aa  the  floor  of  the  House,  the 
residents  of  our  Nation's  Capital.  In 
serving  both.  Stkwakt  doggedly  pur- 
sued those  goals  which  he  felt  best 
met  the  needs  of  the  residents  of  both 
Washington  and  Connecticut  No  one 
can  argue  that  Stcwakt  McKnmrr 
did  not  pursue  what  he  believed  in. 

Many  Members  would  Iiave  shied 
away  from  such  long  service  on  the 
District  of  Coliunbla  Committee  since 
the  issues  the  committee  faces  don't 
matter  much  to  the  folks  back  home. 
But  Stswakt  felt  that  the  unique  situ- 
ation faced  by  District  of  Columbia 
residents  and  officials  deserved  long- 
term  supervision  and  toterest.  He  won 
the  respect  and  gratitude  of  this  city's 
residents  to  so  doing. 

In  truth,  there  is  little  difference  be- 
tween the  needs  of  DC  and  the  needs 
of  the  Fourth  District  of  Connecticut. 
Each  has  its  wealthy  areas  like 
Georgetown  or  Greenwich  and  its 
areas  of  abject  poverty  like  Shaw  or 
Bridgeport  He  served  them  both  with 
dedication,  honesty,  and  humor.  Stcw- 
AST  McKnofXT  spent  much  of  his  life 
to  service  to  his  country,  first  to  the 
Korean  conflict,  and  then  to  the 
House.  The  people  of  Connecticut's 
Fourth  District,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  100th  Congress  and  our 
Nation  as  a  whole  will  be  poorer  for 
his  loss. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  RidgbI. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut can  recall  when  we  were  both 
candidates  to  1M2.  We  had  a  mutual 
friend  whose  name  was,  and  still  is. 
Bill  Mclnturff:  and  he  is  still  a  mutual 
friend. 

For  some  reason,  he  decided  diulng 
that  very  hectic  election  cycle  to  bring 
me  to  Washtogton  to  have  me  meet  an 
individual  whom  he  respected  and  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  ftoest  legislators 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
one  whom  he  regarded  as  a  close  per- 
sonal friend.  That  todividual  hap- 
pened to  be  Stkw  McKimiKT. 

I  can  recall  rather  vividly  walking 
toto  Stxw's  particular  office  to  June 


or  July  1982.  when  there  was  so  mudi 
activity  going  on. 

We  sat  there,  and  Snw's  tried  to  be 
hospitable:  and  there  were  so  many 
legislative  demands  being  made  on 
him  at  that  time.  One  that  stood  out 
most  siffoifleantly  was.  "Tou  got  a  call 
from  the  White  House." 

Stkwakt  took  the  caU  from  the 
White  House  on  a  rather  unique 
phone  that  he  had  close  to  his  dMk. 
and  for  those  of  the  Members  that 
were  not  aware  of  the  phone,  it  was  a 
caricature  of  Mickey  Mouse.  He  re- 
sponded to  an  inquiry  from  the  White 
House,  using  that  phone,  very  force- 
fully and  agreaaively,  as  Stkw's  was  to- 
cUned  to  do,  and  said  basically.  "Look. 
I  told  you  before  what  my  position  is.  I 
am  not  going  to  change.  Thank  you 
very  much."  very  forthright,  and  obvi- 
ously very  conclusive,  as  far  as  Stbw- 
AKT  was  concerned. 

I  would  say  to  the  Members,  from 
that  short  time  to  Stkw's  office,  and 
from  conversation  that  I  was  able  to 
observe  on  that  rather  imique  phone.  I 
learned  about  many  qualities  that 
were  mirrored  to  a  relationship  and  to 
a  f riendahlp  that  I  had  with  Stkw  for 
5  yean. 


In 


a  1750 
a  town  where  equivocation  and 


obfuscation  is  often  reversed  as  an  art 
form.  Stew  set  a  refreshing  standard 
to  candor  and  openness  that  is  really 
unparalleled.  I  think,  to  my  limited 
history  here,  and  perhaps  to  the  histo- 
ry of  this  Chamber. 

If  you  did  not  know  how  Stsw 
McKnmrr  felt  about  an  issue,  you 
were  not  listening  to  Snw,  whether  it 
was  Paul  Volcker  at  a  committee  or  his 
friend,  Malcolm  Baldrige,  whether 
they  were  realtors,  bankers,  instumnce 
folks,  bustoess  people,  lobbyists  or  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  you 
Imew  that  once  Stkw  had  analyzed  an 
issue  and  decided  that  he  had  to  take 
a  stand  on  that  issue,  there  would  be 
no  equivocation  and  no  uncertainty  as 
to  what  that  stand  would  be  and  how 
he  felt  about  his  responsibility  to 
project  that  opinion. 

Stkw  KcKnnnrr  took  his  responsi- 
bilities to  this  Chamber  as  seriously 
and  conscientiously  as  any  Member 
that  I  have  met,  but  never  without 
that  humor  or  levity  that  was  reflect- 
ed to  that  phone  and  perhaps  never 
without  taktog  himself  too  seriously, 
to  addition  to  having  a  kind  word  for 
people  and  an  encouraging  word  for 
people,  there  was  always  an  effort  to 
bring  some  humor  to  the  discussion, 
and  todeed  that  first  experience  re- 
flected that. 

Stkw  McKimfrr  felt  if  you  believed 
deeply  alx>ut  an  issue,  if  you  cared 
strongly  enough  attout  people  affected 
by  an  issue,  then  you  must,  not  that 
you  should,  but  that  you  must  stand 
up,  use  every  conceivable  means  at 


your  di^TOsal  to  speak  as  openly,  as 
publicly  and  as  persuasively  as  possi- 
ble about  that  issue  and  you  did  not 
worry  about  the  political  fallout.  Tou 
did  not  worry  about  political  advan- 
tage. Tou  did  not  worry  about  political 
gain.  If  you  believed,  then  you  pur- 
sued it  with  a  vigor,  with  an  energy 
and  a  will,  and  you  did  it  as  best  you 
possibly  could  with  all  that  you  could 
muster. 

To  his  family  and  his  friends,  I  think 
moat  of  us  would  share  with  you  that 
he  truly  enjoyed  doing  it  just  that 
way,  his  way.  He  relished  it,  not  the 
controversy,  but  he  relished  it  to  a 
way  that  we  all  do  when  there  is  a  goal 
or  an  objective  that  we  pursue  and 
that  we  can  actually  affect  or  poten- 
tially affect  the  outcome.  That  was 
Stkw  McKnnnnr. 

I  will  teU  you  that  to  my  experience 
no  one  has  ever  better  identified  him- 
self or  herself  with  his  particular  legis- 
lative district,  no  one.  If  I  heard  him 
mention  Bridgeport  five  times  to  5 
years  to  specific  relationship  to  a  spe- 
cific piece  of  legislation,  he  mentioned 
it  500  times,  and  I  probably  did  not 
hear  the  other  5,000  times. 

His  constituents  were  not  nameless 
and  faceless  people.  They  had  specific 
meaningful  identities  to  Stkw  McKm- 
mnr.  He  bled  when  they  bled.  He  cried 
when  they  cried  and  their  needs  were 
his  needs  and  he  did  the  best  he  could 
to  translate  that  toto  action  and  toto 
legislation  to  this  Chamber. 

That  empathy,  that  sympathy  with 
people,  has  been  chronicled  to  expand 
beyond  his  legislative  district,  to  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Amerasian  children,  the  homeless, 
those  who  loolted  to  him  for  his  lead- 
ership on  public  housing.  These  people 
with  their  unique  or  special  needs,  re- 
gardless where  they  were,  if  they  were 
voiceless,  if  they  were  disenfranchised, 
if  they  were  disadvantaged,  they  were 
Stkw  McKnnfKT's  people  and  he  was 
willing  to  admit  that  if  you  stand  up 
for  those  people  from  time  to  time, 
you  had  to  stand  up  to  very,  very  spe- 
cial toterests.  and  he  was  willing  to  do 
that  with  as  much  vigor  and  energy  as 
he  could  possibly  muster  as  well. 

Finally,  on  a  more  personal  note, 
after  that  first  meeting  with  Stkw  and 
after  I  t>arely  survived  the  1982  elec- 
tion. I  came  back  and  chose  to  look  to 
him  as  one  of  the  few  people  upon 
whom  I  could  call  and  contact  for 
counsel,  advice,  and  encouragement, 
frankly  because  there  were  times  I 
needed  it  and  frankly  at  no  time  did 
Stkw  McKnnfrr  not  have  time  for 
this  Member  of  Congress,  whether  it 
was  back  here  as  we  observed  the 
debate,  as  we  checked  out  the  comput- 
ers to  see  how  many  to  that  small 
group  from  time  to  time  parted  com- 
pany with  the  rest  of  the  Republicans 
to  the  Chamber,  whether  it  was  walk- 
ing back  to  his  office  or  to  his  office  or 


to    the    Banking    Committee.    Stkw 
alwasrs  had  the  time. 

But  as  we  noted  from  the  discussion 
with  aU  our  other  colleagues,  it  seems 
he  left  that  impact  not  just  on  those 
who  came  to  1982  and  not  Just  on  Re- 
publicans, but  on  many  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  the  Chamber,  re- 
gardless when  they  started  their  legis- 
lative career. 

So  the  one  final  word  I  want  to  say 
to  the  McKnnfKT  family  is  thank  you, 
to  his  wife,  to  his  children  and  to  his 
grandchildren,  for  sharing  Stkw  with 
us. 

God  bless  you. 

Bfrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  (Bdr.  FAtnrrROY]. 

Mr.  PADNTROT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  express  my  heartfelt  apprecia- 
tion to  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut and  the  entire  delegation,  as  I 
did  on  the  day  that  Stew  left  us.  We 
were  here  then  to  mourn  his  passing 
and  I  want  to  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  giving  us  an  opportunity  today  to 
celebrate  his  life. 

It  was  the  immortal  Shakespeare  to 
his  memorable  woHe  Julius  Caesar 
who  said,  "The  evil  that  men  do  lives 
on  and  the  good  that  they  do  is  often 
toterred  with  their  bones." 

The  fact  Is  that  Stkw  McKnnrKT's 
life  reversed  that  adage.  The  fact  is 
that  we  are  here  to  celebrate  the  life 
of  Stew  McKucwey,  a  life  dedicated  to 
the  least  of  these,  God's  little  ones. 

As  I  said  then  and  I  say  now,  I  had  a 
particular  fondness  for  Stew  McKnr- 
WKT,  not  simply  because  throughout 
my  16  years  on  Capitol  Hill  I  served 
with  him  on  the  Banking  Committee 
and  on  the  District  of  Coliunbla  Com- 
mittee, but  my  kinship  with  him  was 
as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  Stkw 
McKnmKT  understood,  as  few  people 
do,  that  the  gospel  is  not  just  good  his- 
tory, it  is  good  news,  that  it  is  good 
news  to  the  least  of  these,  the  yoimg, 
the  old.  the  sick,  the  poor.  He  dedicat- 
ed his  life  to  try  to  declare  good  news 
to  the  least  of  these. 

Those  of  us  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia who  loved  and  watched  him  could 
not  help  but  believe  that  he  was  from 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

When  I  first  heard  him  speak  on  the 
Banking  Committee  on  the  question  of 
housing.  I  could  not  believe  that  he 
was  from  Fairfield.  I  said  certainly 
from  Bridgeport,  hut  for  me  and  for 
the  residents  of  our  Nation's  Capital, 
he  was  our  Congressman. 

I  do  not  have  a  vote  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  but  as  I  have  said  so  often. 
Stkw  McKnnfKT  was  my  vote  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  and  not  only  my 
vote,  but  the  vote  of  the  homeless  and 
the  helpless  and  the  hopeless  across 
this  Nation  whose  causCT  he  champi- 
oned. For  that  reason.  Stkw  McKnr- 
HKY  lives  on. 


He  found  somehow  what  I  call  the 
f ountato  of  youth.  Another  now  anon- 
ymous writer  said  that  youth  is  not  a 
time  of  life,  it  is  a  state  of  mind.  It  Is 
not  a  matter  of  ripe  cheeks  and  red 
lips  and  supple  knees.  It  is  a  tonper  of 
the  will.  It  is  a  quality  of  the  imagina- 
tion. It  is  a  freshness  to  the  deep 
springs  of  life.  Touth  means  a  temper- 
amental predominance  of  courage  over 
timidity,  the  i4>petite  for  adventure 
over  the  love  of  ease.  This  often  exists 
more,  he  said,  to  a  man  of  80  than  to  a 
boy  of  20. 

He  said  that  nobody  grows  old 
merely  living  a  number  of  years. 
People  grow  old  only  by  deserting 
their  ideals.  Tears  wrinkle  the  skin,  he 
said,  but  to  give  up  your  faith  to  Jus- 
tice and  right  wrinkles  the  souL 

Stkw  McKnnfKT  was  and  is  eternal- 
ly young.  He  lives  today  and  whenever 
Members  of  this  Congress  take  to  the 
well  or  sit  to  a  committee  or  prepare  to 
vote,  to  buUd  a  nation  and  a  world  of 
Justice  where  none  shall  prey  upon  the 
weakness  of  others,  a  nation  and  a 
world  of  plenty  where  greed  and  pov- 
erty shall  be  eliminated,  a  nation  and 
a  world  of  brotherhood  and  sister- 
hood, where  success  is  founded  upon 
service  and  where  honor  is  given  for 
the  ktod  of  nobleness  that  Stkw 
McKnfifKT  represented  to  his  life,  we 
will  know  that  he  lives  and  we  will  cel- 
ebrate his  life  every  time  we  stand  for 
the  principles  for  which  he  stood. 

D  1800 

Finally.  I  would  Just  like  to  say  that 
it  may  be  said  of  Stkw  McKnfifKT.  as 
of  few  to  his  generation  of  Members  of 
Congress,  that  he  possessed  that  rare 
combination  of  totellect  and  courage 
and  luiwavering  compassion  for  the 
disadvantaged  that  enabled  him  to  be 
a  genutoe  leader  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

I  can  say  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction  of  him  what  Tkd  KBfitK- 
DY  said  of  his  brother  at  his  funeral, 
you  may  recall,  now  nearly  20  years 
ago.  that  Stkw  McKnfifKT  Just  saw 
wrong  and  tried  to  right  it  he  saw 
sickness  and  suffering  and  tried  to 
heal  it.  he  saw  war  and  tried  to  stop  it 
and  for  that  he  is  blessed  with  eternal 
life. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  this 
opportunity  to  share  that  love  and  ex- 
pression of  celebration  of  that  life 
today. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  the  District 
of  Coliunbla,  the  representative  of  a 
city  that  Stewart  truly  loved. 

Mrs.  METERS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Kansas.       

Bdrs.  iiCETERS  of  Kansas.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  SpMkar.  I  would  Uke  to  vxUnA 
my  deep  lympathy  to  the  M cKtamey 
famoy  and  to  ilutre  with  them  my 
fedlnai  about  their  beloved  father 
•ndhmband. 

I  lemember  how  ahocked  and  aony  I 
waa  when  the  newa  of  Stswabt*!  death 
wai  flnt  announced  here  In  the  Houae 
Chamber.  Aa  I  IMened  to  speaker 
after  ipeaker  exprMa  hla  aorrow.  I  waa 
moved  by  how  qMotaneoui  the  out- 
powlnc  of  grlet  was. 

My  time  with  Sikwast  waa  relatively 
ahort  But  tan  thoae  a  yeara  that  I  knew 
8xiw  I  came  to  reapeet  ao  much  a  man 
that  loved  thla  place,  loved  the  laauea 
that  were  debated,  the  poraonalltlea 
Involved,  and  the  intellectual  chal- 
lengea  ahead.  8rw  waa  a  tireleaa 
i.hfi»»ipimi  for  what  he  believed.  It 
dldnt  bother  him  if  he  waa  fichting  a 
lonely  battle,  or  an  uphUl  battle,  or  a 
battle  that  others  left  for  loet  If 
SxBwaar  believed,  he  was  there.  His 
prwcmrff  aomehow  aasured  us  that 
thlnsa  would  be  OK,  and  that  the 
fight  waa  worth  fichtinc. 

anew  was  a  leader  among  moderate 
House  Republicans,  and  he  was  proud 
of  hia  role.  He  was  always  a  Republi- 
can, but  was  never  afraid  to  croas  the 
aiale  if  he  thought  it  was  right  to  do 
ao.  He  waa  as  dedicated  a  public  serv- 
ant as  I  have  witnessed.  It  smaawa  me 
that  he  stayed  hard  at  work  almost  till 
the  end.  I  waa  in  Stsw's  office  just  a 
few  weeks  before  he  died  and  I 
watched  him  sign  mall,  as  he  always 
did.  full  of  his  usual  vigor.  It  is  hard  to 
realise  the  pain  he  must  have  been  in 
as  I  watched  unknowing. 

SnwAar  with  all  the  corporate 
headquarters  and  his  Fortune  500 
^vnTiipawi—  had  a  Snoopy  phone  in  his 
office.  I  think  that  says  an  awful  lot 
about  the  kind  of  man  Stswast  was. 
He  didn't  put  on  airs,  he  wasn't  pre- 
tentious: he  was  kind,  gentle,  fim. 
and— what  you  saw  was  what  you  got. 

I  noticed  the  number  of  pictures  of 
his  family  in  his  office.  It  was  obvious 
to  me  that  8tsw  cared  a  great  deal 
about  hla  famUy.  and  If  he  wasn't  with 
them  in  parson,  they  were  never  far 
frmn  his  thoughts.  He  also  proudly 
displayed  artifacts  that  were  made  es- 
pecially for  him.  Some  might  try  to 
hide  those,  but  Stsw  displayed  them 
proudly,  becauae  they  were  so  much  a 
part  of  him. 

We  all  know  that  Stswakt  was  out- 
spoken. I  mean,  you  didn't  sit  in  a 
meeting  with  him  and  not  expect  at 
least  a  few  Srsw  comments.  Maybe  it 
was  the  way  he  said  them,  or  maybe  it 
was  becauae  they  needed  to  be  said 
and  no  one  elae  but  Stswait  would  do 
it. 

We  will  miss  his  intellectual  hones- 
ty, his  love  of  himian  kind,  his  humor, 
his  dedication,  his  commitment  and 
grace.  We  have  lost  a  wonderful 
friend,  a  brother  in  battle,  and  a  truly 
outstanding  Member  of  the  Houae  of 
Representativea. 


Mr.  TAUKK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mra.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  tram  Iowa. 

Mr.  TADKX.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  opiKMtunity  to  join  with  the  gen- 
tlewoman and  so  many  others  in 
pajring  tribute  to  our  departed  friend, 
Srswan  McKimrrr.  I  have  to  say 
that  as  I  have  listowd  to  the  remarks 
this  afternoon.  I  have  never  heard 
before  on  this  floor  such  eloquence  in 
describing  our  feelings  about  an  indi- 
vidual Repreaentative  in  this  body.  I 
fear  that  my  remartu  will  fall  far 
short  of  the  statements  that  have 
been  presented  thus  far. 

I  did  not  know  Stiwakt  McKnnfxr 
as  well  as  some  of  the  Members  of  this 
Houae  did  during  their  time  of  service 
here  and  during  his  time  of  service.  In 
fact  it  was  about  3  years  that  I  worked 
in  this  body  before  I  really  had  much 
opportunity  to  encounter  Stswast  at 
aU. 

Then  the  gentlewoman  from  Maine, 
Ms.  OLTMnA  Smowi.  and  I  decided 
that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  see  if 
we  could  pull  some  Members  together 
to  talk  about  issues,  and  one  of  those 
whom  we  asked  to  participate  in  the 
group  was  Stxwakt  McKnriTKT.  I 
thought.  "Why  was  it  that  we  asked 
Stew  McKiHitrr  to  participate  In  this 
group?" 

One  reason  I  know  was  becauae  of 
his  independence  on  issues.  He  was 
always  willing  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted.  Another  reason  I  think  was 
because  of  his  insight  and  his  intellec- 
tual prowess.  He  was  vigorous  in 
thinking  and  presenting  his  views.  I 
think  another  reason  was  because  of 
his  courage.  When  he  spoke.  Stcwakt 
was  always  very  open,  he  was  candid.  I 
think  that  you  could  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  he  was  often  reckless  in  his 
statements.  There  was  never  any  pre- 
tense at  all  with  Stcwakt.  He  told  you 
exactly  where  he  was.  If  the  emperor 
had  no  clothes.  Sttwakt  was  the  first 
one  to  say.  "The  emperor  has  no 
clothes." 

So  I  think  that  we  asked  Stcwakt 
because  he  could  contribute  something 
very  special  to  a  group  that  wanted  to 
explore  the  issues  before  this  body. 
How  great  it  was  that  Stcwakt 
McKnnfXY  was  part  of  the  group 
which  became  known  as  the  92  Oroup, 
becauae  he  was  a  senior  Member  who 
took  some  of  us  who  were  more  Junior 
and  kind  of  nudged  us  along.  And 
when  we  were  ready  to  throw  in  the 
towel,  he  would  say.  "Good  job:  keep 
going."  "The  rest  of  those  guys  need 
you."  he  would  tell  us. 

He  Invited  us  to  meet  regularly  in 
his  office.  That  is  why  so  many  of  us 
know  whether  he  had  a  Snoopy 
phone,  or  about  pictures  of  his  family. 
We  met  in  his  office  and  he  in  a  sense 


became  part  of  the  glue  that  held  our 
group  together. 

Stcwakt  laughed  a  lot.  When  you 
met  with  Stcwakt  and  you  talked 
about  the  issues,  he  would  always  in- 
terrupt you  with  some  comment,  but 
then  he  wotdd  also  laugh  a  lot  about 
the  things  that  were  going  on  in  the 
House.  But  he  also  was  very,  very  seri- 
ous about  the  issues  of  the  day. 

He  first  was  serious  In  the  sense  that 
he  was  totally  dedicated  to  accom- 
plishing the  goals  that  he  had  set  out 
for  himself.  He  was  also  serious  in  the 
sense  that  he  took  very  intently,  he 
understood  very  intently  the  views  and 
interests  of  his  constituents,  and  he 
was  totally  committed  to  that.  He 
would  spend  hours  signing  mall. 
Whenever  you  were  talking  to  him. 
you  always  were  worried  that  you  had 
to  compete  with  the  mail.  He  was  very 
serious  about  his  service  here  in  the 
Hor.se  and  service  to  his  constituents. 

I  think  that  his  spirit,  a  spirit  of  en- 
joyment of  this  work,  a  spirit  of  dedi- 
cation to  his  position  and  to  his  con- 
stituents, a  spirit  that  upheld  the 
promise  of  the  Constitution,  a  spirit 
that  looked  out  for  those  who  needed 
that  kind  of  protection,  that  spirit  I 
think  is  going  to  live  in  this  body  an 
awful  l<Hig  time  through  many  of  us 
who  came  in  contact  with  Stcwakt 
McKnnfKT. 

O  1810 

When   I   had   first   thought   about 
saying  a  word  or  two  about  Stcwakt 
after  his  passing.  I  pulled  a  few  lines 
from  an  E.EL  Cummlngs  poem.  When  I 
went    up    to    the    memorial    service, 
which  was  such  a  wonderful  outpour- 
ing in  his  hometown,  I  heard  those 
lines  read  at  that  service.  They  are: 
Do  not  stand  by  my  grave  and  weep, 
I  am  not  there, 
I  do  not  sleep. 

I  «m  the  thousand  winds  that  blow, 
I  am  the  diamond  glints  In  the  snow. 

Stcwakt  McKnnrcr  enjoyed  life  and 
he  also  left  something  behind  that  is 
still  in  this  House.  When  we  talk 
about  Stewart,  we  have  to  think  that 
he  is  here  now  in  a  sense  sharing  with 
each  of  us  those  experiences  which  he 
has  given  us,  sharing  his  commitments 
and  inspiring  us  to  move  forward  and 
carry  on  those  challenges  that  he  left 
us.  He  always  challenged,  and  so  to- 
night as  we  in  a  sense  say  goodbye,  I 
think  we  also  say  welcome  to  the  chal- 
lenges and  let  us  carry  forward  in  the 
work  that  you  began. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut for  joining  me  and  many 
others  in  saying  yes  to  that  challenge 
and  recognizing  that  as  we  continue  to 
do  our  work  here  and  do  it  well.  I 
hope,  that  we  will  be  having  Stcwakt 
McKiifHXY  behind  us  and  encouraging 
us  along. 


Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Bdr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Lsvnr]. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentlewoman  frcnn 
Ccmnecticut  and  am  pleased  to  join. 
The  occasion  Ls  sad,  though  there  is 
joy  in  the  memories. 

I  knew  Stow  for  only  4-plus  years.  I 
liked  him  very  much.  Like  everybody 
else  here  today  and  so  many  others.  I 
was  drawn  to  him.  He  was  ao  natural, 
and  he  was  that  way  on  the  floor.  He 
was  always  where  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  is  on  that  side  of  the 
aiale,  though  now  and  then  some  of  us 
over  here  would  say  to  Srcw.  why 
really  are  you  over  there. 

But  although  he  was  on  that  side, 
there  was  no  line,  at  least  not  very 
much  of  one.  There  was  a  naturalness, 
a  magnetism,  a  realness  that  drew  us. 
He  had  high  intelligence.  I  do  not 
know  where  that  came  from.  It  was  a 
gift  from  others,  I  would  think:  in  part 
it  came  with  him  at  birth,  though  only 
in  part.  He  had  a  lot  of  compassion 
and  a  great  deal  of  perseverance. 
Those  qualities  came  very  much  from 
his  own  doing,  his  own  experiences, 
his  own  efforts. 

Like  a  lot  of  my  colleagues,  I  was  at 
the  service  in  Connecticut,  and  it  was 
clear  how  rooted  Srcw  McKnorcr  was 
in  Connecticut  what  was  said  there.  So 
he  was  a  Connecticut  Member  of  Con- 
gress. But  for  us  here,  he  was  a  nation- 
al Member  of  Congress  because  his  in- 
terests spanned  all  regions  of  the 
country. 

I  believe  we  last  worked  together  on 
the  fair  housing  initiative  program.  It 
was  a  small  program.  Others  here 
worked  on  It  with  Stcw,  and  he  looked 
at  it  not  simply,  but  very  clearly.  Why 
are  we  battling  here  at  such  length 
about  something  that  should  be  the 
right  of  every  American,  to  live  where 
he  or  ahe  could  afford  to.  He  saw  that 
issue,  yes.  with  its  complexities,  but 
also  with  its  gist,  and  he  fought  hard, 
and  like  on  many  other  battles,  he 
won. 

So  we  here  and  others  in  this  body 
are  going  to  truly  miss  Stcw  McKiw- 
WCT.  I  would  say  that  if  we  do  not  re- 
member him  on  a  regular  basis  as  we 
work  here,  as  we  talk  here,  as  we  listen 
here,  if  we  do  not  miss  him.  that  will 
be  our  loss  and  the  Nation's  loss. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBix).  The  time  of  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  JohhsohI 
has  expired. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Row- 
LAHDl  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  let  me  say  that  it  is 
highly  unusual  that  we  would  take 


more  than  one  60-minute  special  order 
in  memory  of  one  of  our  colleagues.  I 
observe  that  at  this  point  we  are  on 
oiu-  third  60-minute  special  order. 

lix.  SpeiJier.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
CuHoml. 

Bfr.  CLINOER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  yielding. 
The  first  time  I  saw  Stcw  McKih- 
HCT  I  did  not  know  who  he  was,  but  I 
saw  this  gentleman  in  this  magnif  leant 
antique  convertible  car  driving  away 
from  the  Capitol.  This  was  shortly 
after  I  came  here,  and  the  person  driv- 
ing the  car  had  such  a  flare  and  such 
panache  that  he  got  your  attention.  I 
asked  somebody  who  it  was  and  they 
said,  "Oh,  that's  Srcw  McKnniCT 
from  Connecticut." 

Over  the  intervening  9  years  I  have 
gotten  to  know  Stcwakt  very  well. 
Ironically,  the  last  time  I  saw  Stcwakt 
he  was  In  that  same  car,  or  one  very 
much  like  it,  a  beautiful  convertible, 
driving  away  from  the  Capitol  after 
having  cast  a  vote. 

So  it  is  with  a  real  sense  of  sadness, 
and  certainly  a  deep  sense  of  loss  that 
I  think  we  all  recall  our  associations 
with  this  kindest  and  most  compas- 
sionate of  men  that  we  will  ever  be 
privileged  to  know.  He  was  indeed  a 
dear  friend. 

We  were  both  Members  of  the  Houae 
Wednesday  Oroup  and  shared  an 
awful  lot  of  laughs  and  great  conversa- 
tion. As  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Petri]  has  already  indicated, 
the  Wednesday  Oroup  is  meeting  to- 
night, and  if  Stcw  were  here  tonight 
he  would  be  downstairs  signing  mail, 
interjecting  comments,  attacking  this 
idea,  putting  forward  that  idea.  We 
have  a  little  custom  where  you  get  a  2- 
mlnute  egg  timer  and  you  are  allowed 
to  speak  for  2  minutes  on  any  subject 
of  your  choice.  That  was  the  only 
problem  we  ever  had  with  Stewart, 
you  could  hardly  hold  him  to  that  2- 
minute  egg  timer,  he  just  had  too 
many  ideas,  and  they  Just  had  to  come 
out. 

He  was.  I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  real 
American  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word,  a  thoughtful  Member  rather 
than  a  patriot.  He  never  wrapped  him- 
self in  the  flag,  but  he  was  an  excel- 
lent Representative  of  that  flag. 

He  served  In  the  Air  Force  from  1951 
to  1955,  which  is  the  same  period  that 
I  served  In  the  Navy,  so  we  used  to  tell 
old  war  stories  together,  among  other 
things. 

It  has  already  been  noted  he  was  the 
man  who  turned  down  so  many  oppor- 
tunities to  seek  higher  office  because 
he  loved  this  House  so  much.  I  think 
that  it  was  so  clear  in  everything  that 
Stcwakt  did  that  he  was  genuinely  a 
man  of  the  House  and  he  loved  this  in- 
stitution, he  throve  on  it,  and  he  liked 
to  work  in  it  and  enjoyed  the  combat, 
the  battle,  the  arguments,  the  debate. 
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It  was  all  fascinating  tot  him.  and  he 
was  an  active  participant  in  it. 

He  was  a  man  of  meana.  yet  one  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  speak  out  on  behalf 
of  the  homeless,  the  downtrodden,  and 
as  the  Washington  Post  put  it  in  their 
orbituary.  those  who  had  little  or  no 
voice  in  Federal  affairs  or  whose  views 
were  unpopular  to  many. 

As  has  already  been  noted,  he  was 
the  champion  and  the  first  person  to 
draw  attention  to  the  tragic  plight  of 
the  Ameraaian  children,  the  young- 
sters bom  of  American  servicemen  and 
Asian  mothers  during  the  Vietnam 
war  who  today  are  persecuted  by  a  cul- 
ture that  does  not  recognize  them  as 
people. 

tSi.  Speaker.  I  think  that  more  than 
anything  tjrpifies  what  Stcw  McKxh- 
HCT  was  all  about.  He  cared  about 
people  and  he  believed  that  Govern- 
ment had  a  responsibility  to  help 
those  who  needed  help,  and  that  was 
sort  of  his  pole-star,  I  think,  of  every- 
thing that  he  did  and  everything  that 
he  tried  to  do  in  this  Chamber. 
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He  was  not  afraid,  never  backed 
away  from  and  not  afraid  to  fight  a 
lonely  fight,  far  from  the  headlines, 
out  of  the  glare  of  television.  It  was 
nitty-gritty  woik  in  many  cases  and 
not  popular,  but  he  was  willing  to 
shoulder  that  burden,  carry  that  fight. 

I  wish  that  I  had  known  him  longer. 
But  I  think  like  everycme  who  has 
spoken  here  I  cherish  those  years  that 
I  did  know  Stcwakt,  enjoyed  his  com- 
pany, his  advice,  his  counsel,  and  his 
marvelous  wit. 

He  was  indeed  one  of  the  wittiest, 
cleverest,  most  enjoyable  people  to  be 
around  that  I  have  ever  had  the  op- 
portimity  to  know. 

So  I  join  with  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
giving  profound  sympathies  to  his 
wife,  Lucie,  and  to  the  five  McKlnney 
children. 

The  United  States  was  made  a  better 
place  indeed  by  far  because  of  Stcw- 
akt McKnnncT  and  this  Congress  has 
been  left  with  a  sad  emptiness  because 
of  his  passing. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yorit  [Mr.  ScHuicca]. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr^  Speaker,  it  is  a 
sad  day  to  remember  Stcwakt  McKih- 
NZT  because  we  all  do  miss  him  so. 
Stcw  McKnnicT  is  the  Idnd  of  person 
I  think  of  when  I  sit  back  at  home  or 
maybe  on  vacation  and  think  about 
how  much  I  really  care  about  this 
body  and  love  this  body.  I.  as  my  col- 
leagues Imow,  come  from  a  lltUe 
comer  of  this  country  called  Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn  is  a  different  place.  It  is  ita 
own  little  world  in  many  waya.  It  is  a 
curiosity  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
Just  as  Brooklyn  is  a  curiosity  to  the 
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nat  of  the  Nmtioin.  the  Nation  Is  often 
a  eurkwlty  to  thoae  of  ua  In  Brooklyn. 

Untfl  I  ouM  here  I  really  did  not 
have  really  a  great  idea— I  never 
■erred  In  the  Army.  I  went  to  an  east- 
ern coUeie.  all  of  that— of  what  thie 
country  and  the  Amertcan  people  were 
all  about  I  muet  My  that  being  In  this 
body  for  6H  yean  which  I  have  been 
here  has  both  made  me  a  patriot  and 
opthnlitic  about  the  future  of  this 
country  because  I  believe  that  people 
In  this  bodbr  are  truly  repreeentatlve  of 
the  American  people  and  they  are  a 
great  bunch  of  people,  my  colleagues. 

And  when  I  sit  back  at  home  and 
think  of  the  different  people,  this  one 
from  this  part  of  the  world— of  the 
country,  although  different  worlds,  as 
I  said  to  many  of  us  in  Brooklyn  in 
■ome  ways— and  this  person  from  this 
part  of  the  country  and  why  I  love 
this  body,  my  mind  would  often  turn 
to  8xsw  ifCKmHrr. 

He  and  I  were  from  different  back- 
grounds. He  was  bom  in  a  well-to-do 
family  In  Pittsburgh  and  I  was  bom 
from  a  family  of  far  humbler  means  In 
Brooklyn.  He  was  a  Connecticut 
Yankee.  That  is  something  no  one  will 
ever  describe  me  as. 

But  we  had  a  bond  and  a  sympathy. 
Bam  was  just  a  great,  great  guy.  He 
came  from  old  line  stock,  yet  he  cared 
about  the  poor  and  the  needy  and  he 
had  compassion.  He  Just  was  able  to  do 
things  in  so  many  different  ways. 

In  the  »f"H"f  Committee  on  which 
I  served.  8rw  McKoiiist  was  indeed 
the  fulcrum.  He  had  the  compassion 
that  many  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  had  and  the  dedication  to  fiscal 
responsibility  that  many  of  those  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  had.  Both  sides 
would  come  to  Stew  and  say.  "What  do 
you  think  of  this?"  And  we  knew  we 
would  get  a  fair  Judgment.  And  more 
likely  than  not  If  Stew  said.  "I  don't 
like  it."  it  would  not  fly.  He  would 
always  give  you  that  fair  hearing,  he 
would  give  you  that  grin,  he  would  tell 
you  an  anecdote.  I  know  more  anec- 
dotes I  think  about  Stbw  McKihiikt 
than  any  other  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress. Yet  then  he  would  draw  it  out 
and  tell  you  why  he  thought  It  was  a 
good  idea  or  a  bad  idea. 

So  I  would  say  in  all  respect  to  all  of 
my  colleagues  that  Stsw  was  the  ful- 
crum of  that  committee.  He  under- 
stood, he  combined  the  needs.  In  that 
sense  he  was  a  man  of  the  future, 
really,  because  where  America  is  going 
to  go  and  has  got  to  go  Is  where  Stkw 
licKnniKT  was  already  going,  caring 
about  people  and  our  problems  but  re- 
alising that  we  Just  could  not  continue 
to  throw  money  at  them. 

So  I  say  as  a  friend.  I  will  miss  Snw 
McKunrrr.  I  say  as  a  Member  of  this 
body,  this  body  clearly  misses  Stsw 
McKumrr.  But  as  so  many  have  said 
before  me,  we  really  stand  in  the  joy, 
In  the  luiowledge  that  Stsw  McKm- 
mr's  way.  Stsw  McKamsT's  under- 


standing of  the  legislative  process  and 
ability  to  combine  both  a  need  for  re- 
sponsibility and  the  need  for  rompas- 
sion.  marches  onward. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  at  this  time  to 
the  gentleman  froon  Minnesota  [Mr. 
WmmiJ.     

Mr.  PRSNZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  thank  all  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
program  for  having  given  up  their 
time  so  that  many  of  us  could,  in  our 
own  good  time,  have  the  opportunity 
to  help  celebrate  the  life  of  Stkw 
McKimrrr  and  to  say  a  few  words  for 
and  about  a  person  that  we  have 
known  pretty  closely  over  the  past 
years. 

It  is  a  great  treat  for  me  to  be  able 
to  say  something.  For  some  of  us, 
there  may  be  some  redundancy,  be- 
cause when  we  first  became  aware  of 
Stswast's  death  there  was  a  sort  of 
spontaneous  demonstration  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  which  I  found  per- 
sonally to  be  almost  overwhelming  pri- 
marily liecause  the  oratory  was  deliv- 
ered in  very  short  bursts  and  it  was  ex- 
tremely emotional,  extremely  personal 
and  probably  is  the  best  kind  of  eulogy 
that  any  person  could  have. 

Stkwabt  was  a  friend  of  all  of  ours. 
We  are  all  equally  disadvantaged  by 
his  passing. 

You  have  seen  today,  as  we  saw  in 
previous  weelLs,  that  people  who  speak 
in  such  glowing  terms  and  with  refer- 
ences to  such  close  personal  friend- 
ships, obviously  are  talking  about  an 
unusual  person.  We  have  seen  in  this 
Congress  people  who  could  walk  both 
sides  of  the  street,  that  many  of  the 
Republicans  have  been  suspected  of 
being  closet  Democrats  and  the  Demo- 
crats of  being  closet  Republicans.  But 
with  SnwABT  there  was  never  any 
doubt  that  he  was  a  Republican  and 
Republicans  were  proud  of  him.  There 
was  also  never  any  doubt  that  Demo- 
crats could  make  an  arrangement  with 
Stcwakt  if  they  had  the  right  kind  of 
program.  And  as  has  been  already  sug- 
gested here,  he  was  the  first  person 
many  Democrats  would  come  to  be- 
cause they  knew  he  kept  an  open  mind 
and  they  knew  they  would  get  a  good 
hearing  from  him.  And  if  they  could 
elicit  support  they  had  an  awfully 
good  chance  of  getting  not  only  a  good 
margin  for  their  bill  but  that  elusive 
Utopia  we  all  seek,  a  bipartisan  consen- 
sus. 

I  came  to  this  Congress  in  the  class 
of  the  93d  Congress.  That  was  the 
year  that  Stzwabt  was  elected  also. 
We  had  something  in  common.  We 
both  ran  "liiddie"  crusades  of  volun- 
teers: congressional  committees  and 
national  committee  liad  given  up  on  us 
and  we  went  ahead,  unknowingly,  and 
surprisingly  got  ourselves  elected.  We 
had  other  things  in  common.  Stswabt 


was  a  businessman  and  so  was  I.  Both 
of  lu  operated  in  what  I  would  call 
kind  of  a  pickey  business,  where  every 
sale  was  an  emergency  and  every  deliv- 
ery was  subject  to  some  kind  of  criti- 
cism later  or  a  demand  or  claim  of 
missed  shipment,  et  cetera.  We  had 
miich  fraternity  over  our  previous  oc- 
cupations. 

We  both  were  assigned  to  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  He  sat 
on  my  left  on  the  lower  row  which 
meant  that  by  the  luck  of  a  coin  flip 
or  a  draw  of  a  card  he  was  senior  to 
me  on  the  committee.  We  served  there 
for  4  years  of  servitude  during  which 
time  the  elderly  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee was  not  able  to  identify  either 
of  us  by  name  during  that  entire 
period. 

I  was  lucky  enough  to  break  out  of 
that  rather  confining  environment 
and  escape  to  another  committee 
where  I  Joined  a  very  large  alumni 
club  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  in  other  assignments. 
Stswabt  McKunrrr  thought  about  it: 
we  talked  about  it;  but  Stkwaht.  who 
at  the  time  was  describing  himself  as 
an  urbanist— that  is  one  who  loves 
cities— told  me  on  several  occasions. 
"Yes.  there  Is  probably  greener  grass 
over  the  hill  and.  yes.  I  am  not  making 
rapid  progress  in  this  ram  pasture  we 
call  the  Banking  and  Ciirrency  Com- 
mittee. 

"But  this  is  where  I  belong.  This  is 
the  kind  of  thing  I  want  to  do.  The 
Housing  Subcommittee  is  going  to  be 
my  home  and  where  I  make  my 
mark." 
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Of  course,  that  committee  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  was 
where  he  made  his  mark. 

There  are  plenty  of  others  around 
here  to  tell  of  the  tributes  and  the 
good  things  that  Stkwabt  did.  I  would 
like  to  affirm  those  things  as  well,  but 
I  would  not  like  anybody  to  think  that 
Stewart  spent  all  of  his  time  in  simple 
do-gooder  activities,  flapping  around, 
trying  to  take  care  of  poor  people. 
Stewabt  was  still  the  hard-headed 
businessman.  Stkwabt  luiew  black 
numbers  from  r  Hi  numbers,  and  on 
the  Banking  Committee  he  had  a  clear 
voice  of  reason  when  we  were  doing 
things  wrong,  when  we  were  going  too 
far  with  the  program,  even  if  he 
thought  it  was  something  he  would 
like  to  have  later  or  something  he 
would  like  to  build  up  to. 

Stewart  was  that  terribly  interest- 
ing blend  of  sensitivity  and  reality 
that  is  ustially  undiscovered  in  this 
body,  and  when  we  do  discover  it.  we 
never  recognize  it  nor  acclaim  it  or  ap- 
plaud it  until  it  is  much  too  late.  But 
Stewabt  did  have  that  rare  blend. 

I  remember  his  service  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia  Committee,  and  I 
used  to  say  to  Stkwabt  that  every  one 


of  us  iB  perhaps  doing  some  atonement 
for  sins  in  our  previous  occupations  or 
maybe  depending  on  our  religious  be- 
liefs in  a  previotis  life,  but  very  few 
Members  chose  to  wear  the  hair  shirt 
and  rub  the  ashes  on  their  heads  as 
vigorously  as  Stkwabt  did  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia  Committee.  He  en- 
dured all  of  our  Jibes,  all  of  our  in- 
sults. aU  of  our  jokes,  because  he  knew 
darned  well  that  what  he  could  accom- 
plish there  might  eclipse  the  things 
that  he  could  do  on  his  major  commit- 
tee, the  Banking  Committee. 

I  raneml>er  standing  here  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  and  hearing  Waltbb 
Fauhtbot  pay  tribute  to  him  and  say. 
"I  never  worried  about  not  having  a 
vote  because  Stewabt  McKihkey  was 
my  vote  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." 

I  do  not  think  Walter  knew  just 
how  true  that  was.  I  ronember  par- 
ticularly when  we  had  a  little  vote  on 
giving  the  right  to  vote  to  the  Dele- 
gate to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
When  I  came  to  the  floor.  I  was 
wholly  convinced  that  I  was  going  to 
vote  against  that  bill  until  I  ran  into 
Stkwabt.  who  reminded  me  of  some- 
thing about  the  origins  of  our  republic 
and  how  we  all  got  here  as  a  result  of 
representative  government,  and  that  if 
we  honored  the  process  at  all.  we 
ought  to  honor  it  in  terms  of  the 
people  that  live  in  this  city. 

So  he  took  my  arrogant  no  vote  and 
turned  it  into  a  yes  vote  on  that  issue 
on  this  very  floor.  So  if  Waltkb  had 
known  that,  he  would  have  said,  "Not 
only  is  Stkwabt  McKihkkt  my  vote, 
he  may  be  2  or  3  or  3  or  4  or  10  or  30 
votes  for  me  when  I  really  need  him 
on  matters  of  importance  to  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  is  our  Nation's  Capital." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  probably  overdo- 
ing this,  but  I  suppose  all  of  us  get  a 
little  overcome  in  these  clrciunstances. 
A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  mentioned 
that  I  never  could  xmderstand  Stkw- 
ABT's  district.  It  is  populated  by  terri- 
bly disadvantaged  people  and  by  su- 
perrich  people.  Not  only  do  they  seem 
to  get  along,  but  Stkwabt  never  had 
any  difficulty  in  getting  along  with 
either  group,  and  both  of  them 
seemed  to  feel  that  he  represented 
them  well.  I  think  the  simple  answer 
was  that  he  did.  and  they  imderstood 
it  and  kept  returning  him  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

There  Is  one  thing,  when  we  tell 
others  about  our  friends,  particularly 
those  we  love,  that  we  sometimes  are 
guilty  of  doing,  and  that  is  what  an 
old  accountant  I  had  one  time  used  to 
call  "putting  wings  on  the  dog."  Stew- 
art was  not  perfect,  he  was  not  any  su- 
perman; he  Just  happened  to  be  very 
good  at  this  Job,  and  he  was  the  kind 
of  person  that  we  all  loved  and  re- 
spected. But  he  had  fun,  and  he  made 
mistakes,  and  he  did  aU  the  things 


that  we  do.  That  was  part  of  his  at- 
tractiveness to  us. 

I  can  remember  him  hunched  over 
the  back  raU  day  after  day  mumbling 
things  about  the  Government  and 
about  the  House  of  Representatives, 
about  his  committee  or  his  subcommit- 
tee. "Madhouse"  was  one  of  his  favor- 
ite words.  "Total  insanity"  was  a  de- 
scriptive phrase  he  used  a  lot. 

Stewart  suffered  massive  frustra- 
tions, like  all  of  us  do.  But  in  the  end 
he  turns  out  to  be.  at  least  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  kind  of  person  that  I  would 
hold  up  to  people  whom  I  would  like 
to  recruit  to  run  for  future  Congresses 
and  say  that  "If  you  can  be  like  this 
one  Representative,  you  will  make  a 
difference  and  you  will  serve  the  re- 
public. You  will  serve  the  people  not 
only  of  your  district  but  of  the  whole 
United  States."  And  I  would  say,  "It 
doesn't  make  any  difference  whether 
you  are  in  the  majority  or  the  minori- 
ty, and  it  doesn't  make  much  differ- 
ence who  your  friends  are  or  where 
your  district  is,  if  you  have  the  Idnd  of 
attitude  Stewart  had,  you  are  going 
to  do  well,  and  people  are  going  to 
Imow  that  you  are  doing  welL" 

We  are  all  saying  good-bye  to  Stkw- 
abt. and  that  is  no  fim,  but  in  a  way 
we  are  terribly  lucky  because  we  are 
celebrating  the  fact  that  all  of  our 
lives  have  been  made  a  lot  better  be- 
cause we  knew  him,  because  we  were 
inspired  by  him.  and  because  we 
worked  with  him.  Let  us  hope  that  a 
little  of  Stkwart  rubbed  off  on  all  of 
us. 

It  will  be  different  for  those  of  us 
who  knew  him  well,  and  yet  the  best 
lesson  we  leam  from  his  life  is  to  keep 
on  marching  and  do  the  kind  of  things 
that  we  believe  in  and  that  he  believed 
in  and  do  the  best  we  can,  luiowing 
that  we  are  never  going  to  be  wholly 
successful. 

Finally,  as  a  personal  aside,  I  would 
say  also  that  of  the  people  who  came 
to  Congress  with  me,  Stewart  was  the 
all-time  favorite  of  my  wife,  Ruthie. 
She  always  thought  that  Stkwart  was 
like  us.  This  is  a  very  flattering 
thought  for  me,  but  she  thought  that 
Stkwabt  was  a  person  like  us,  one  that 
we  understood,  one  who  never  minced 
any  words,  who  was  exceedingly  direct 
and  had  the  kind  of  background  that 
we  understood,  the  business  back- 
ground. She,  too,  would  want  to  have 
her  thoughts  expressed  on  the  floor, 
that  while  she  saw  him  with  Increas- 
ingly less  frequency  during  the  last 
couple  of  years,  he  was  a  favorite  of 
hers,  one  whom  she,  too,  wiU  miss  very 
much. 

I  wish  to  extend  our  sympathy  to 
Lucie  and  the  family,  and  I  can  say  to 
them  in  consolation  that  even  though 
the  process  was  interrupted  in  an  un- 
timely fashion,  what  terribly  good  for- 
time  it  was  to  have  lived  with  or  been 
fathered  by  or  to  have  known  such  a 
man.  That  is  my  consolation  as  welL  I 
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am.  I  think,  much  enriched  and  much 
improved  from  having  known  the  man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielding. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Bfinnesota  [Mr.  Fbxhzkl]  for  his  gra- 
cious remarks. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Cmmecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yorit. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman  and  those  who 
preceded  him  in  the  well  for  having 
taken  these  special  orders. 

This  is  unprecedented.  We  have  had 
3  consecutive  hours  of  tribute  to  some- 
one who  Is  very  special  and  who 
touched  all  of  our  lives. 

When  I  think  of  Stkwart  McKnr- 
HKT.  I  think  of  two  oft-used  quotes  for 
two  very  famous  people.  Shaw  and 
Webster. 

Shaw  said:  "Some  men  see  things  as 
they  are  and  ask  why.  I  dream  things 
that  never  were  and  ask  why  not." 

That  personified  Stkwart  McKni- 
het.  He  was  the  first  to  admit  the 
greatness  of  this  country,  but  he  was 
the  last  to  concede  in  fighting  for  a  so- 
lution to  a  problem. 

D  1840 

When  I  first  came  here  as  a  junior 
Member,  and  I  had  been  here  before 
many  years  as  a  staff  member,  so  I 
knew  a  little  bit  about  how  the  system 
worked.  I  sought  out  Stewart  McKm • 
MKT.  I  sought  him  out  for  his  advice 
and  for  his  counsel,  because  I  knew 
that  he  was  a  pack  above  the  crowd. 
He  wanted  to  make  a  difference.  He 
cared. 

He  demonstrated  a  willingness  to 
tackle  the  toughest,  the  most  difficult 
of  problems. 

He  never  would  concede  an  inch  in 
his  quest  for  righting  a  wrong.  He  did 
so  always  with  compassion. 

Compassion  is  one  word  that  imme- 
diately comes  to  mind  when  I  think  of 
Stewart.  He  did  so  with  reason.  He 
was  intellectually  honest,  and  he  was 
something  else.  He  was  among  those 
senior  Members  who  was  willing  to 
take  the  time  and  Usten  to  a  Junior 
Member. 

He  was  quick  as  he  so  often  said  to 
me,  "Bokhlxrt,  you  are  all  wet.  You've 
got  it  all  wrong." 

I  woiild  say,  "Yes,  Stkwart,  tell  me 
what  is  right." 

He  would  take  the  time  to  explain 
something,  something  very  difficult, 
sometimes  which  would  seem  incom- 
prehensible to  me  coming  out  of  that 
committee;  but  he  always  had  the  time 
for  us. 

He  was  a  leader.  We  discovered  that, 
those  of  us  who  proudly  run  under  the 
banner  of  the  92  Group  of  moderate 
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procrcMtve  ItoimbUeana,  Sibwast 
one  of  iw.  H«  wm  •  leader. 

He  had  the  wtadom.  hut  he  had  the 
wit,  and  that  wae  an  unbeatable  oom- 
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If  Sbwabt  woe  here  today.  I  icnow 
what  he  would  lay.  "Bobbukt.  why 
dont  you  stop  aaylnc  In  a  few  words 
what  you  are  trytat  to  aay  in  M  para- 
grai>hr" 

That  hringa  me  to  the  ^aeoond 
famous  Quote,  and  It  is  etched  in  stone 
just  above  the  Speaker's  desk:  and  I 
would  like  to  quote,  because  this  too 
said  w»«<*^*"t  special  about  the  man 
we  honor  today. 

Webster  said,  and  I  often  look  at  It 
as  a  reminder,  but  I  do  not  have  It  yet 
eommltted  to  memory— "Let  us  devel- 
op the  resources  of  our  land.  Call 
forth  its  powers.  Build  Its  Institutions, 
promote  all  its  great  interests,  and  see 
whether  we  also  in  oiu-  day  and  gen- 
eration may  not  perform  s<Hnethlng 
worthy  to  be  remonbered." 

8nwA>T  IfcKnnfST  did  so  many 
things  worthy  to  be  remembered.  We 
are  the  richer  because  he  touched  and 
influenced  our  lives. 

Ifr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  Olr.BMunal. 

Mr.  BKREOTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
tome. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
and  the  entire  delegation  from  Con- 
necticut is  to  be  commended  for  taking 
these  special  orders.  As  was  pointed 
out  recently  here  on  the  floor,  this  is 
the  third  ooosecutlve  special  order  this 
evening  in  tribute  to  our  colleague, 
Stswakt  McKnnmr;  and  it  is  because, 
of  course,  he  was  such  an  extraordi- 
nary man.  an  extraordinarily  able  and 
very  much  loved,  perhaps  one  of  our 
best  loved,  colleagues,  a  man  who  so 
many  of  us  admired  for  his  attributes 
and  talents. 

That  is  the  reason  why  all  of  us 
want  to  say  a  few  things  that  need  to 
be  said  about  Srsw  McKmrnr. 

In  reality,  whfle  it  is  a  sad  occasion,  I 
think  we  all  ought  to  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  the  stories  that  our  colleagues 
have  told  about  Snw  McKimfST.  and 
the  kinds  of  things  that  impressed 
them  about  Stbw  McKnrarr  and  the 
contributions  that  he  made  here. 

When  I  think  about  the  words  that  I 
would  want  to  use  in  short  phrases 
about  Stsw  McKunnT.  I  would  say 
thtaigs  like  irrepressible,  passionate  in 
his  compassion  for  those  of  us  that  are 
leas  fortunate. 

He  had  no  patience  whatsoever  for 
pomposity,  an  attribute  that  is  in 
great  quantity  around  here.  He  would 
put  a  pin  to  It  in  a  hurry.  In  a  body  of 
hyperkinetic  people,  he  stood  out  for 
his  activity,  energy,  seat  for  activity 
and  unfailing  good  humor  which  were 
attributes  you  could  see  in  Stew  even 
as  he  was  suffering  in  faUlng  health, 
unfailing  good  hiunor. 


SxBW  had  8  years  of  seniority  on  me. 
and  I  joined  him  and  began  to  know 
him  better  early  in  my  seoood  term 
when  I  joined  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

He.  of  course,  was  one  of  the  very 
best  known  and  really  most  capable 
leaders  in  the  Congress  on  matters  of 
community  development  and  housing, 
and  his  talents  in  that  area  are  widely 
reoognlaed. 

He  knew  the  housing  programs  and 
the  HUD  bureaucracy  probably  better 
than  any  other  Member  of  this  body 
and  of  the  Congress. 

He  was  more  than  a  legislative  tech- 
nocrat. Of  course,  he  cared.  He  really 
cared  about  the  people  that  these  pro- 
grams were  designed  to  serve,  and  he 
tried  to  assure  by  the  kind  of  oversight 
and  constant  attention  that  they  in 
fact  were  meeting  those  goals  that  we 
had  set  for  them. 

Stsw  McKnrarr  would  battle 
against  his  colleagues  whose  answer  to 
housing  problems  was  to  throw  more 
money  at  them.  He  would  do  battle 
with  his  own  administration  and  more 
conservative  colleagues  who  wanted  to 
eliminate  housing  programs,  that  were 
serving  legitimate  purposes  as  he  saw 
them,  as  I  did.  Snw  McKnmrr 
brought  both  sides  together  to  draft  a 
housing  bill  that  could  be  passed  by 
Congress  and  could  have  an  impact. 

So,  he  was  that  necessary  bridge  and 
source  of  ideas  and  compromise  that 
are  so  important  in  a  legislative  body. 

His  efforts  directed  to  resolving 
housing  issues  earned  him  the  1986 
Carl  AJS.  Coan  Award  presented  by 
the  National  Housing  Council. 

Many  of  us  had  the  privilege  to  co- 
sponsor  his  legislation  to  permit  the 
abandoned  sons  and  daughters  of  U.S. 
servicemen  in  Vietnam.  Korea.  Laos. 
and  Cambodia  to  be  accepted  as  immi- 
grants to  the  United  States. 

He  was  a  leader  in  civil  rights, 
human  rights  issues,  including  domes- 
tic integration,  and  In  working  to 
eliminate  South  African  antiapartheid 
legislation. 

In  the  previous  Congress,  Stkw 
McKnmsT  won  passage  of  his  bill  cre- 
ating the  Connecticut  Coastal  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Refuge  to  save  wetlands 
threatened  by  developers.  Many  of  the 
Coiuiectlcut  members  had  a  major  role 
also  in  that  effort,  and  I  know  that 
the  Members  Icnow  the  details  that 
went  into  that  long  effort. 

Finally,  Just  to  give  you  some  addi- 
tional idea  of  the  kind  of  activity  he 
was  involved  in  outside  of  housing, 
community  development,  the  Clean 
Water  Act  passed  by  this  Congress,  in- 
cludes a  provision  offered  by  Srxw 
McKmnr  to  establish  a  pollution 
management  program  for  Long  Island 
Sound. 

His  wife,  Lucie,  five  children,  do 
know,  I  am  sure,  that  he  was  very 
highly  regarded  by  his  colleagues  in 
this  body,  and  that  his  work  truly 


made  this  Nation  a  better  place  for  its 
dtiaens:  but  we  want  to  reaffirm  it 
here  tonight  and  to  explain  why  some 
of  us  feel  so  strongly  about  Stkw 
McKnraxT  and  why  the  loss  is  so  great 
for  us. 

This  Member  will  miss  Stbw  McKht- 
HXT  very  greatly.  It  was  an  honor,  an 
education,  and  a  privilege  to  serve 
with  him  in  this  great  body. 

He  was  one  of  a  kind,  and  we  are 
very  much  the  better  for  the  fact  that 
Stbw  McKnmr  was  here  as  a 
Member  of  the  UJS.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, an  American  citizen  legisla- 
tor exactly  like  the  type  that  some  of 
our  Founding  Fathers  envisioned 
when  the  Constitution  was  passed  and 
the  groundwork  was  laid  for  tlUs  great 
legislative  body,  exactly  the  prototype. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  for  granting  me 
some  time  to  participate  in  this  special 
order,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  and 
the  entire  Connecticut  delegation  for 
giving  us  this  chance  to  say  a  few 
things  that  we  wanted  to  have  our  col- 
leagues and  other  Americans  remem- 
ber about  Stbw  McKzhhkt. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  JomrsoH]. 

Birs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

We  have  spent  many  hours  this 
evening  remembering  Stbwaht  as  a 
legislator  and  Stewart  as  our  col- 
league. 

An  important  measiire  of  a  Member 
is  the  relationship  that  that  Member 
has  with  his  or  her  staff:  and  by  that 
measure.  Stbwabt  was  truly  one  of  the 
greatest 

He  loved  his  staff.  He  admired  them. 
He  respected  them.  He  took  enormous 
pleasure  in  the  work  that  they  went 
on  to  after  they  left  his  office. 

He  rejoiced  in  the  births  of  their  off- 
springs. He  shared  their  Joys,  their 
sorrows  while  they  were  with  him  and 
after  they  left  him. 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  that  this 
evening  we  have  had  with  us  tonight 
many  of  his  staff  members,  present 
and  former,  his  family,  his  wife  Lucie, 
his  children,  his  larger  family. 

It  has  meant  a  lot  to  me  to  know 
that  you  are  here,  because  it  is  his  re- 
lationship with  you  that  set  me  on  my 
way  on  a  solid  and  fruitful  path. 

You  have  seen  tonight  what  you 
knew.  You  knew  he  loved  his  work. 
You  knew  he  served  with  pride  and 
dedication,  but  you  have  seen  how  his 
mind  and  spirit  have  animated  the 
work  of  this  House,  and  that  truly  we 
do  send  our  sympathy. 

We  share  your  sorrow,  and  this 
Nation  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  bring  to 
an  end  almost  3  hours  of  tribute  to 
one  of  our  colleagues,  and  indeed  the 
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from    our    col- 


second 
leagues. 

D  1850 

We  talked  about  achievements.  We 
talked  about  the  many,  many  lives  he 
has  impacted. 

I  think  we  are  a  little  bit  remiss  in 
not  referring,  as  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  [BCrs.  Johhsow]  re- 
ferred to,  one  other  group  that  was 
very  special  to  Stbw.  and  that  was  his 
staff. 

We  talked  about  the  pictures  on 
Stew's  walls  and  all  the  memories  in 
his  office.  One  of  the  things  that 
struck  me  that  was  so  different  about 
Stew's  office  from  other  Members  was 
when  you  walked  in  the  door  and 
looked  Immediately  to  the  right  up 
above  the  doorway,  there  were  doeens 
and  doeens,  perhaps  even  hundreds  of 
pictures,  throughout  the  office  of 
former  staff  people,  of  totems,  of 
people  who  had  worked  for  Stewart. 

I  think  it  \B  safe  to  say,  and  I  do  not 
think  anyone  would  contradict  me 
when  I  say  that  Stewakt  was  probably 
one  of  the  best  bosses  to  Washington. 
He  treated  his  staff  with  respect  and 
dignity. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  those  of  us 
who  watched  Stewart  working  and 
toteracting  with  his  staff,  he  treated 
them  like  family.  Quite  frankly,  he 
loved  them  very,  very  much,  and  that 
respect  and  that  dignity  and  that  love 
went  both  wajrs. 

I  know  from  working  with  many  of 
the  staff  people  and  getting  to  Imow 
them  over  the  years,  they  had  true  ad- 
miration for  Stewart,  just  as  we  did. 

I  guess  when  we  talked  about  the 
thousands  of  people  he  had  impacted 
and  the  impact  he  has  had  on  people 
that  we  do  not  even  know,  it  is  also  im- 
portant to  remember  that  he  was  an 
inspiration  to  so  many  people  who 
graced  his  office. 

At  that  memorial  service  I  could  not 
help  but  notice  as  I  looked  out  at  the 
honorary  p^bearers,  I  think  there 
were  some  eight  or  ntoe  former  AA's, 
people  who  have  come  through  the 
ranks  with  Stewart  McKihiiet, 
people  who  have  learned  from  Stew- 
art McKnnfET,  people  who  have  been 
dedicated  to  Stewart  McKnmET,  and 
his  causes.  I  think  when  we  look  back 
and  look  ahead  on  the  monuments 
that  we  wUl  be  presenting  to  Stewart, 
todeed  the  many,  many  lives  that  he 
touched  to  his  office,  will  be  yet  an- 
other monimtent  to  his  efforts 

This  will  not  be  the  last  said  of 
Stewart  McKihiiet.  It  certainly  will 
not  be  the  last  that  all  of  us  have 
thought  about  Stewart  McKnnfET 
and  the  time  we  have  had  with  him. 

I  know  there  will  be  many  of  us,  and 
I  want  his  family  and  his  staff  to 
know,  that  will  be  sitting  back  to  those 
aisles  to  the  bade  of  the  Chamber  and 
there  will  be  many,  many  times  when 
we  look  at  each  other  and  talk  about 


Stew  McKixhet  and  share  to  some  of 
the  memories  and  some  of  the  good 
times  that  we  had  with  our  beloved 
friend,  beloved  father,  beloved  hus- 
band and  beloved  boss. 

I  want  to  take  this  moment  to  thank 
all  of  my  colleagues  from  Connecticut 
for  sponsoring  this  special  order,  I 
should  say  the  third  special  order  this 
evening.  Even  some  former  Members 
have  come  to  the  Chamber,  people  like 
Ron  Sarasin.  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
outstanding  gentleman. 

I  want  to  thank  the  dozens  and 
dozens  of  Members  who  participated 
to  the  first  spontaneous  special  order, 
who  participated  this  evening,  and 
took  time  out  of  a  very  busy  day  to 
attend  the  memorial  service  to  Con- 
necticut. 

Stewart,  I  think  you  would  have 
liked  this. 

A  reporter  walked  up  to  me  after  the 
memorial  service  and  said,  "What  did 
you  think?" 

And  I  could  not  think  of  much  to 
say  and  I  said,  "Well.  Stewart  would 
have  liked  this."  and  I  think  Stewart 
would  have  enjoyed  this  evening. 


COMMUNICA'nON  FROM   CHAIR- 
MAN    OP    SUBCOMMl'lTKE    ON 
OVERSIGHT    AND     INVESTIOA- 
TIONS      OP      COMMITTEE      ON 
ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE 
The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Inves- 
tigations of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce: 

SuBcoiofrrra  oa 

OVSRSIGRTAHS 

IlTVBTIGATIOirS, 

Wathinaton,  DC,  May  2S.  1»»7. 
Hon.  Jm  Wkigrt, 
Speaker,  Hove  of  Representatives, 
WoMhitiffttm,  DC. 

DsAB  Mr.  Spkaxxr:  This  Is  to  notify  you, 
pursusnt  to  Rule  1X50)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves,  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  and  Investisations  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
has  been  served  with  two  subpoenas  issued 
by  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  After  consultation 
with  the  General  Counsel  to  the  Clerk.  I 
will  notify  you  of  my  determinations  as  re- 
quired by  the  House  Rule. 
Sincerely. 

JOHH  D.  DniGKLL, 

Chairman. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Yotmo  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  MiCHBL),  for  today,  on  account 
of  iltoess  to  the  family. 

Mr.  Plotk)  (at  his  own  request),  for 
June  4,  on  account  of  iltoess  to  the 
family. 


for  60  mtoutes,  on 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DbLat)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Rogers,  for  S  mtoutes,  today. 

Mr.  DeLat,  for  60  mtoutes,  on  June 
11. 

Mrs.  Meters  of  Kansas,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mrs.  Bxhtlet.  for  5  mtoutes.  on 
June  4. 

Mrs.  Behtlbt. 
Jume  11. 

Mrs.  Bbrtlbt.  for  60  mtoutes,  on 
June  18. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MruMB)  and  to  include 
extraneous  materiaL) 

Mr.  BtTSTAMABTTE,  fOT  5  mtoutcs, 
today. 

Mr.  AcKBRMAH,  for  5  mtoutes,  today. 

Mr.  Yatroh,  for  5  mtoutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  mtoutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoHZALXz,  for  60  mtoutes,  on 
June  4  and  June  8. 

Mr.  Moody,  for  60  mtoutes,  on  June 
9. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RowLAHD  of  Connecticut) 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
toclude  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  RowLAMS  of  Coimectlcut,  for  60 
mtoutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RowLAHO  of  Connecticut) 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remaiks  and 
toclude  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  DncALLT,  for  60  mtoutes,  on 
June  4. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanlmoiis  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mi.  Gekas,  during  general  debate  on 
H.R.  1934,  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  LuJAH,  and  to  toclude  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $1,621. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Iifr.  DeLat)  and  to  toclude  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Badham . 

Mr.  Callahah. 

Mr.  KoHHYU. 

Mr.  SOLOMOH. 
Mr.  MOLIMARI. 

Mr.  Taukx. 

Mr.  Shumwat. 

Mr.  KXMP. 

Mr.  Grebh. 

Mr.  Bartoh  of  Texas. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM. 
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Mr. 
Ifr. 
Mr. 

(Tta«  followlnt  Mflmbon  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mnmi)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter ) 

Mr.  MoiReoiinT. 

Mr.LAnoa. 

Mr.BBunraoii. 

Mr.  Rainbl  in  two  Inatancw. 

Mr.  Rob. 

Mr.  Faho. 

Mr.  Towm. 

Mr.  Mica  In  two  Instances. 

Mx.TmamAM. 

Mr.Mimx*. 

Mr.Kram. 

Mr.  Bnnnrr. 

Mr.  VMRO  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Mouusoii  of  Connecticut 

Mr.PVTBL 

Mr.  Dtsoii. 
Mr.  TBAncAin. 
Mr.  BUianiAi 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Spealier.  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  screed  to;  aocord- 
insly  (at  6  o'clock  and  55  minutes 
pjn.).  under  its  previous  order  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday.  June  4. 1987,  at  11  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1518.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defenae 
Beeuritjr  AMiaUnoe  Afeney.  trananitUns  a 
copy  of  Trmnanlttal  No.  07-S7.  conoemlns  a 
proposed  mipplement  to  a  memoruxhim  of 
undentandliic  with  the  United  Kincdom 
eonoemiix  development  of  nlcbt  sttadc  ca- 
pability for  AV-SB  and  Harrier  OR-S  air- 
craft, pursuant  to  33  DAC.  37S7(f):  to  the 
Oonmlttee  on  Foreign  Affalra. 

1519.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defenae 
Sacurtty  AeslBtanoe  Agency,  trmnemittlns 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  propoaed  letteria)  of  offer  to  Colom- 
bia for  defenae  articles  and  services  estimat- 
ed to  cost  $M  million  (Transmittal  No.  87- 
35),  pursuant  to  23  VS.C.  2r7«(b):  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1530.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legialatian  to  amend  Public  Iaw 
M-433.  relating  to  the  OrovlUe-TonaslKet 
Unit.  Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  31  DAC.  1110; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1531.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
CtvlUan  Radioactive  Wsste  Management, 
transmitting  the  fourth  annual  report  on 
the  activities  and  expaxUturea  of  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management, 
pursuant  to  43  D.&C.  10334  (c):  JoinUy,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs. 

153X  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  report.  "Additional  Benefits 


(Benefits  Abore  Tboae  Required  by  Medl- 
eare)  Provided  by  Health  Maintenance  Or- 
^»i»»to««  (HMCs)  and  (Mher  Eligible  Or- 
gun'— **"■»-  Under  Ri*  Sharing  Contracts." 
pursuant  to  43  XJA.C.  ISOOmm  nt.:  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
meroe  and  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMl'i'l'EEB    ON 

PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 

"nONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  zm.  reports 
of  ooimnlttees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  prlntlnc  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  foUows: 

Mr.  ASPIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Sery- 
ioea.  HJL  3113.  A  biU  to  authoriae  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1088  for  Intelllgenoe 
and  IntelUgenoe-related  activities  of  the  VS. 
Oovemment,  for  the  Intelligence  communi- 
ty staff,  for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
retirement  and  disability  system,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  100-03.  Pt.  3).  Re- 
ferred te  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN:  CTommlttee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Supplemen- 
tal report  on  HJi.  4.  (Rept.  100-122.  Pt.  2). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ROE:  Committee  on  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology.  H.R.  2310.  A  blU  to  amend 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of 
1083  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  au- 
thorisation of  appropriations  for  airport 
and  airway  improvements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  100- 
133.  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomla: 
H.R.  2583.  A  biU  to  authorise  addlUonal 
appropriations  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
National  Wildlife  Refuge:  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    BEILENSON    (for    himself, 
Mrs.     Collins,     Mr.     Fsaiik.     Mr. 
Mbazix.  Mr.  MnxBB  of  CaUfomla. 
Mr.    Hatxs    of    nilnoU.    and    Mr. 
Owns  of  New  York): 
H.R.  2584.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  to 
require    that    the    motor    vehicle    bumper 
standard  estaiilished  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  be  restored  to  that  in 
effect  January  1.  1082:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES  (by  request): 
HJi.  2585.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  to  suppress  the  diversion  and 
trafficking  of  precursor  chemicals  and  es- 
sential chemicals  utilised  in  the  illicit  manu- 
fscture  of  controlled  substances:  Jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself. 
Mr.    RoDiRO.    Mr.    Moorhsao,    Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Stmas,  Mr.  Edwawm  of 
California,  and  Mr.  BoncHn): 
H.R.  2588.  A  bill  to  provide  for  retirement 
and    aurvlvora'    annuities    for    bankruptey 
Judges  and  magistrates,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 


By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Toa- 
aiCBLU.  Mr.  HSBOB.  Mr.  Mica,  Mr. 

LAaoMAaanio,  Mr.  SMrm  of  nortda. 
Mrs.    MoBiLLA,    Mr.    Wroas,    Mr. 
WoLT,  Mr.  DwTBi  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Poamt.  Mr.  Riausasos,  Mr. 
Ktl,    Mr.   FaosT,   Mr.   Bans.   Mr. 
Daitb,  and  Mr.  Oallbblt): 
HJt  3587.  A  bill  to  make  unUwful  the  es- 
tablishment   or    malntenanoe    within    the 
United  States  of  an  office  of  the  Palestine 
liberation  Organisation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LaFALCB: 
HJt.  3588.  A  bill  to  fadUtate  the  provision 
of  additional  financial  reaouroes  to  tlie  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion and,  for  purposes  of  strengthening  the 
reserves  of  the  Cwporation,  to  establish  a 
forbearance  program  for  thrift  institutions 
and    to    provide    additional    congressional 
oversight  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System  and  to  limit  the  numl>er  of  days  a 
depository  Institution  may  restrict  the  avail- 
ability of  ftmds  which  are  deposited  In  any 
account,   and   for  other  purposes:   to   the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LIVINGSTON: 
H.R.  3588.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  credit- 
ability  of  certain  service  in  determining  the 
order  of  retention  for  competing  employees 
In  a  reduction  In  force  affecting  the  Federal 
Grain  Inspection  Service:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  McCOLLUM: 
H.R.  3500.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  clarify  that  im- 
migrant visas  may  not  be  Issued  to  aliens 
who  are  infected  with  the  etlologic  agent  for 
acquired  immune  deficietKy  syndrome:  to 
the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

By  Bfr.  M(X>DT  (for  himself  (by  re- 
quest). Mr.  DkLat.  Mr.  MacKat.  and 
Mr.  L«wi8  of  California): 
H.R.  2591.  A  bill  to  amend  subtitle  IV  of 
title  49,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  pro- 
ductivity and  competitiveness  by  reducing 
regulation  of  motor  carriers  of  property, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
Bv  Mr  STARK: 
H.R.  2502.  A  biU  to  amend  tiUe  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cover- 
age of  catastrophic  expenses  for  prescrip- 
tion drugs  and  insulin  under  the  Medicare 
Program:    Jointly,   to   the    Committees   on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy   and   Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  TOWNS: 
H.R.  2593.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  to  protect  farm  animals  used  In 
nonagricultural  research:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

HJt.  2504.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  to  prohibit  the  unnecessary 
surgery  or  alteration  of  animals:  to  the 
C^ommittee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WAZMAN  (for  himseU  and 
Mr.  DiNOBLL): 
H.R.  2505.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  make  im- 
provements in  the  regulation  of  medical  de- 
vices: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TOUNG  of  Alaska  (for  himself 
and  lAi.  Millxr  of  CaUfomla): 
H.R.  2598.  A  bUl  to  Improve  Federal  man- 
agement of  lands  on  Admiralty  Island.  AK; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  (for  himself, 
Mr.  WsaBR.  Mr.  Lcvm  of  California. 


BIr.  FoLKT,  Mr.  CoBLHO,  Mr.  Ajnnm- 
no.  Mr.  Anoss,  Mr.  AuC^ooi,  Mr. 
BALLmon.  Mr.  Batis.  Mr.  ^olbi- 
SOM,  Mr.  Blaooi,  Mr.  BosaAT,  Mr. 
BiuaAXis.  Mr.  BoKHLSiT,  Mr. 
BosKsa.  Mr.  BoasKi.  Mrs.  Boxxa, 
Mr.  Baows  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
BKTAjrr,  Mr.  Buamim.  Mr.  Bxm- 
imia,  Mr.  Cakoim,  Mr.  Cask,  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  CoLmAM  of  Texas,  Mr. 
O>0Bmt.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Davis  of  Il- 
linois. Mr.  DSLLUiis.  Mr.  DioOuasdi, 
Mr.  DoBXAii  of  California,  liCr. 
DowKST  of  New  York.  Bir.  Duasni, 
Mr.  EcKAST,  ar.  EawaairH.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Fkioham.  Mr.  FLoaio,  Mr. 
FoouxTTA.  Mr.  Fkahk,  Mr.  Faoar, 
Mr.  Gascia,  Mr.  Gejubisor,  Mr. 
GiLMAJi,  Mr.  Glickmam,  Mr.  Gosooh, 
Mr.  OiAimT,  Mr.  Gaan,  Mr.  Guak- 
m,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Haixis, 
Mr.  HxxTXL,  Mr.  HocHxauxcxmot. 
Mr.  Horn,  Mr.  Kxsirdt,  Mr. 
Kokmtt;,  Mr.  Laxtos,  Mr.  I^bmam  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Lslard,  Mr.  Lxirr,  Ux. 
Lxvix  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  Mr.  McEwxx,  Mr.  McGkath, 
Mr.  McHuoH.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Mavxoulxs.  Mr.  Mica. 
Mr.  MiLLXB  of  C^allfomla,  Mr. 
Mm—  of  Washington,  Mr.  Moodt, 
Mr.  Obxt,  Mr.  Owxxs  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Pahktta.  Mr.  Pxppxa,  Mr.  Richaxb- 
SOM,  Mr.  RiXALDO,  Mr.  Roxixsox, 
Mr.  RoDixo,  Mr.  Rosx,  Mr.  ScHxtncR, 
Mr.  ScHTTMXR.  Mr.  ScHuxrrx.  Mr. 
Shaw.  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Skitb  of 
New  Jersey.  Ms.  Snowk.  Mr.  Solaxz, 
Mr.  Stokks.  Mr.  Stxak.  Mr.  Tallom, 
Mr.  Toxxicklli,  Mr.  TxAncAicT,  Mr. 
Watkirs,  Mr.  Waxmah,  Mr.  Wxiss 
andMr.  Wtdkr): 
H.J.  Res.  302.  Joint  resolution  prohibiting 
the  enhancement  or  upgrade  in  the  sensitiv- 
ity of  technology  of,  or  the  capacity  of, 
Maverick  missiles  for  Saudi  Arabia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DYSON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Cal- 
lahan,  Mr.   YoDxc  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Majttoh,  Bir.  Tauzix,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia.  BCr.  Amdkrson,  B£r.  Hoktox, 
Ui.  BxviLL,  Mr.  Fazio,  B4r.  Lxvix  of 
Bilchlgan.  lAi.  Howard,  Mr.  Hatxs 
of  Louisiana  and  BCr.  ds  la  Oaxza): 
HJ.  Res.  303.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  November  1  through  November 
7.  1087,  as  "National  Watermen's  Recogni- 
tion  Week":   to   the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  avil  Service. 

By    BCr.    VENTO    (for    himself,    Ui. 
Floxio,    Bfr.    BxviLL,    Mr.    CXntoxx, 
BCr.  DAtTB.  Mr.  DePazio.  Mr.  Dowdt 
of    Mississippi.     Mr.     EcKAKT,     BCr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Pxosr,  Mr.  Okat  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Hxpnbx.  Mr.  Howaks,  Bis. 
Kaptob.  Mr.  LxviN  of  Michigan.  BCrs. 
liOTD.  Mr.  Martiitxz,  Mr.  Morbisor 
of   Connecticut,   B4r.   Mtmrar,   Btr. 
Oberstab.  Mr.  Olih.  B4r.  Owxxs  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Robinson,  BSr.  Rob. 
BCr.  Savage,  BCt.  Schxuxb,  BCr.  Smith 
of     Florida.     BCr.     Staogkxs,     BCr. 
Stokxs,     BIr.     Waloxxr     and     BIr. 
Yatbom): 
H.  Con.  Res.  133.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  administration's  proposal  to 
transfer  certain  railroad  retirement  system 
functions  to  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  C^om- 

merce.  

By  BIr.  JENKINS: 
H.  Res.   185.  Resolution  designating  the 
week  beginning  October  18,  1987  as  "Finan- 


cial Independence  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
BCrs.  MORELl<A  introduced  a  bill  (HJI. 
2507)  for  the  relief  of  BCrs.  Anne  Galslel 
Janney;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJI.  535:  BIr.  DAXifXMXTXX. 

HJI.  593:  BIr.  Buxuhxsb. 

HJt.  602:  BIr.  Baxxaxs,  BIr.  Bubcrxkb,  BIr. 
CxAxx,  and  BIr.  Edwaxds  of  Oklahoma. 

HJI.  817:  Mrs.  JomisoR  of  Connecticut 

HJI.  040:  BIr.  Waloxxr,  BIr.  Vxirro,  and 
BIr.  CXOCXKR. 

HJI.  958:  BIr.  BxxRRAR. 

HJI.  1018:  BIr.  Rowlard  of  Connecticut. 

HJI.  1038:  BIr.  JxrroxDS  and  Mr.  BIaoioar. 

HJI.  1040:  BIr.  Dxxxicv  and  BIr.  Hahser. 

HJI.  1158:  BIr.  Lkrt  and  BIr.  Tkaxlxk. 

HJI.  1342:  BIr.  Hamiltor,  BIr.  Mukpht, 
Mr.  LiPiRSKi,  BIr.  Ackbxmar,  BIr.  Fbark. 
Mrs.  BozKB.  and  BIr.  Obxxbtax. 

HJI.  1282:  Mr.  Coubtex,  BIr.  Ktl,  BIr.  Ed- 
waxds of  Oldahoma,  and  BIr.  Lurokxr. 

HJt.  1347:  BIr.  Packabo,  BIr.  Howabo,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  BCrs.  Vucarovich,  BIr. 
Wkiex.  BIr.  Edwaxds  of  Oklahoma,  BIrs. 
CoLLiRS,  BIr.  Waloxxr.  BIr.  Kolteb,  BIr. 
Chatmar,  BIr.  OwERS  of  New  York,  and  BIr. 
Erdbeich. 

H.R.  1470:  BIr.  CxocKxn. 

H.R.  1543:  BCr.  CXaxkx. 

H.R.  1544:  BCr.  C^laxkx. 

H.R.  1583:  BCr.  Packaxd,  BCr.  Feiohar,  and 
BCr.  Ktl. 

HJt.  1647:  BCr.  Bilixakis. 

H.R.   1711:  BCr.  Jorr.  BCr.  Yatbor.  and 

BCr.  (3LICKMAR. 

HJt.  1743:  BCr.  Lewis  of  California. 

HJI.  1807:  BCr.  Gbat  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  1841:  BCr.  Chardlkb. 

H.R.  1885:  BCr.  Gbat  of  Illinois,  BCr.  Ridgx, 
BCs.  Snowx.  and  Mr.  Gokdor. 

H.R.  1024:  Mr.  Lagomaksiro,  BCr.  Rox,  BCr. 
Davis  of  Illinois,  BCr.  Ackxbmar,  BCx. 
Darder,  and  BCr.  Petbi. 

H.R.  2036:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgrta. 

H.R.  2057:  BIr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma  and 
BCr.  Hawkirs. 

HJI.  3050:  BCr.  Bevill  and  BCr.  Cbare. 

HJI.  2062:  BCr.  Davis  of  Illinois. 

HJI.  2115:  Ms.  Srowx,  BIr.  Bevill,  and 
BCr.  Ricrabdsor. 

H.R.  2116:  BCr.  BEvnx,  BCr.  Bustamartx, 
and  Mr.  Richaxdsor. 

H.R.  2138:  BCr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  2148:  Mr.  Webxr,  BCr.  Ackxxmar,  BCr. 
LxLARD,  Mrs.  Kerrellt,  BCr.  Johrsor  of 
South  Dakota.  BCrs.  Bozxb,  BIr.  Schxuxb. 
and  Mr.  Koltxx. 

H.R.  2198:  BIr.  Hates  of  Louisiana,  BIrs. 
BoGCS.  Mr.  Erqlish,  BIr.  Hall  of  Texas,  and 
Mr.  Ortiz. 

H.R.  2240:  BCr.  Roe,  BCs.  Oakar,  BCr. 
FXARK.  BCr.  CoRTiRS,  BCr.  Bkrrett,  and  Mr. 
Smitb  of  Florida. 

HJI.  2241:  BCr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  BCr. 
DoxRAR  of  California,  BCr.  Smtth  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Mnxnt  of  Ohio. 

HJi.  2248:  BCr.  Valertirx. 

H.R.  2351:  BIr.  Lagomabsiro,  BIr.  Jxr- 
POXDS,  BIr.  WiLSOR,  BIr.  Shumwat,  BIr. 
PXRKT,  BIr.  Evars,  Mr.  Neal.  BCr.  Lewis  of 


norida,  BCr.  Chapmar,  BCr.  BICHuaH.  Mr. 
OtnniBKSOR,  and  BCr.  Roth. 

HJi.  3372:  BCr.  Bubchrbx. 

HJI.  3273:  Mr.  Buschhbl 

HJI.  2304:  Mr.  Woktlst,  Mr.  Lmomab- 
smo.  BCr.  BCcEwxr,  BCr.  Doxxar  of  Califor- 
nia. BIr.  FxARK,  and  BCr.  KoLisa. 

H.R.  2328:  BCr.  JxrroxDS.  BCr.  GooDURa, 
BCr.  iRHorx.  BCr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Upior,  and 
BCr.  YouRG  of  Florida. 

HJi.  2343:  BCr.  BCAxmrai.  BCr.  Rotxal.  BCr. 
HocHxxuscKRKK.  and  Mr.  db  Luoo. 

HJi.  2383:  Mr.  Ligrttoot,  BCr.  Imwu  of 
Rortda.  BCr.  Batxmar,  BCrs.  Vucarovich.  BCr. 
Baxtor  of  Texas.  BCr.  Sw^wxi.  BCr. 
Schuxtte,  and  BCr.  DeWirx. 

HJi.  3375:  BCr.  Comxest,  BIr.  Ktl,  Mr. 
YouRG  of  Florida,  BCr.  Swutoau.,  and  BIr. 
Blilbt. 

HJi.  3400:  BIr.  Btnxnan,  BIrs.  Bbhtlst. 
BIr.  HocHXXUXcKRn.  BIr.  Larcaxtxx,  BIr.  Li- 
FiRSKi,  BIr.  BIatsui,  BIr.  BIillb  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  BCXAZKK.  BIr.  Solaxz,  Mr.  Wbiss. 
and  BCr.  Gurdkbsor. 

HJi.  2425:  BCr.  Kiami*,  BCr.  Kolbx,  and 
BCr.  Moodt. 

HJi.  2435:  BCr.  Tallor,  BCr.  Schukttx,  BCr. 
Parxtta.  BCrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  BCr.  Daur. 
BCr.  Pashatar,  BCr.  Toxxxs.  BCr.  Rosx,  and 
BCr.  nuRK. 

H.R.  2505:  BCr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  and  BCr. 
Lagomaxsiro. 

H.R.  2546:  BCr.  Jxpfoxds  and  BCr.  Daub. 

H.R.  2556:  BCr.  Pakxis. 

H.J.  Res.  100:  BCr.  Lewis  of  C:allfomia,  BCr. 
CoRTXBS,  BIr.  RnrxR.  BIr.  BCack.  BIr.  SuRiA. 
BCr.  Batxmar,  BIr.  Shaw,  and  BCr.  Hatchxx. 

HJ.  Res.  132:  BCr.  Riraloo,  BCr.  Couxtxb. 
BCr.  iMAca  of  Iowa,  BCr.  dx  Lugo,  BCr.  Artho- 
RT,  and  BCr.  Saxtor. 

B.J.  Res.  180:  Mr.  Hatks  of  Illinois.  BCr. 
Bxoompixld,  BCr.  Dtmallt,  BCr.  Yatxor,  Mr. 
LcHMAR  of  California,  and  BCr.  Schxukr. 

H.J.  Res.  104:  BCr.  Ardxxsor,  BCr.  Atkirs, 
BIrs.  Boxes,  Mr.  Bbowr  of  California,  BCr. 
Brtart,  Mr.  Bustamartx,  BCr.  Cotrx,  BCr. 
Daub,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  BCr.  DxWiRX,  BCr.  Dt- 
mallt, Mr.  Dtsor,  BCr.  FxioBAR,  BCr.  FkARK. 
BCr.  Greer.  Mr.  Gdabiri.  BCr.  Hatchxx.  BCr. 
HoTXR.  BCr.  Howard,  BCr.  Hughxs,  BCr. 
JoRTZ,  BIr.  Kxrrxdt.  BCr.  Larcaxtxx.  BCr. 
LxHMAR  of  Florida,  BCrs.  Llotd,  BCr.  Maxti- 
Nxz,  BIr.  McGbatb,  BIr.  McBIillxr  of  Blary- 
land.  BIr.  Rowlard  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Savage,  BCr.  Scrxuxr,  BCr.  Shakp,  BIr.  Trati- 
cart,  BIr.  Waxmar,  and  BCr.  Weiss. 

H.J.  Res.  206:  BCr.  dx  Lugo,  BCr.  Bates,  BIr. 
Whittakxb.  BIr.  Lurgxxr,  BCr.  Hatchxx.  and 
BCr.  DxWiRK. 

H.J.  Res.  224:  BCr.  Ardxxsor,  BCrs.  Saiki, 
BCr.  Packaxd,  BCr.  Lewis  of  California,  BCr. 
Akaka,  BCr.  Petri.  BCr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Mr.  Valxntirx,  BCr.  Stallirgs,  BCr.  os 
LA  Garza.  BIr.  Campbell.  BCrs.  BCaxtir  of  Illi- 
nois, and  BCr.  Screuex. 

H.J.  Res.  252:  BCr.  Bustamartx  and  BCr. 
Atkucs. 

H.J.  Res.  268:  BIr.  Russo.  BIr.  Davis  of  Illi- 
nois, BIr.  TowRS,  BIr.  Caxdir,  BIr. 
BuxcHRKR,  BCr.  VxRTO,  BCr.  Rxcula.  BCr. 
Hatxs  of  Illinois,  and  BCr.  Gkbog. 

HJ.  Res.  272:  BCr.  Bxxmar,  BCr.  Bi.nxT, 
BCr.  Bustamartx,  BCr.  Caxpxx.  Mr.  COxlho, 
BCrs.  CoLLiRs,  BCr.  Cortk,  BCr.  COtre,  BCr. 
Darixl,  BCr.  DkFazio,  BCr.  Dkllums,  BCr. 
DowDT  of  BClsslsslppi.  BCr.  E>tmallt.  BCr. 
Fawxll,  BCr.  Pish,  BCr.  Frxhzxl,  BCr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Poster,  Mr.  Hughes,  BCr.  Kasicr,  BCr. 
LaFalce.  BIr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  BCr.  Lelard, 
BCr.  L«viR  of  BClchlgan,  BCr.  McBCnxER  of 
Blaryland.  BCr.  Roc,  Mr.  Staoobxs.  BCr. 
Cxockxtt,  BCr.  Daub,  BIr.  Daboxn,  BCr. 
Schuxttx,  and  BCr.  Ixwis  of  (Tallf omla. 
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HJ.  Rm.  in:  Mr.  Klkbu.  Mr.  ttucnmr. 
Itr  JVfOBM.  Mr.  Ohmtai.  Mr.  Caufiii. 
Mr.  Cm  turn.  Mr.  Hau.  a<  Ohio.  Mr.  Ownm 
of  Itaw  Tofk.  Mr.  VMmum.  Mr.  DnuuT. 
Mr.  M«nanr.  Mr.  BnLOMOii.  Mr.  Pbouo. 

£.2!^.  S.5SS1S:  !£-Sr.£       H.  R«.  m  Mt.  B««t  and  Mr.  C«u. 

BooEM.  Mr.  RoHim.  Mr.  OAacu.  Mr.  Batm    "^-  .^.   „     «         „     ,, „. 

ofl^Mta.  Mr.  KouB.  Mr.  Wdm.  Mr.       tL  Rm.  19*:  Mr.  D*w^  Mr.  HmM.  Mr. 
TkVWTmoY.    sad    Mr.    Domam    of    Nortb     Bomoa  of  Michigan.  Mr.  VAuaron.  and 

Mr.  DAinxL. 


Junes,  1987 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 

HJ.  Raa.  art:  Mr.  Nmaoa  of  UUh.  DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  PROM 

H.  Om.  R«.  M:  Mr.  RiounMH.  PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    REBOLU- 

H.  OoB.  R«a.  M:  Mr.  Paouss  and  Mr.        TIONS 
DBLat. 
H.  Con.  Rm.  1M:  Mr.  hAooMAMMimo. 


June  S,  1987 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Under  cUuae  4  of  rule  xxii.  spon- 
•ors  were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
reeolutloni  m  foUowc 

H.R.  810:  Mr.  NiXLao*  of  UUh. 
HJl.  irrx  Mr.  NisLsoa  of  Utah. 


ECHOES  PROM  ANTIQUITY: 
CLASSICAL  ORIGINS  OP  THE 
CONSTITUTION 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or  mwMXXico 
Dl  TBI  HOtTSK  OF  RXPBCSBrTATTVB 

Wednesday,  June  3. 1987 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  tome 
significant  events  occuning  here  at  the  CapMol 
to  celebrate  the  Bicentennial  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, that  greet  charter  of  hunian  ItMrty.  The 
Congresaional  Staff  Oub  [CSq.  the  oldest 
and  largeet  bipcvtiaan  organization  compoeed 
of  both  Senate  and  Houee  staff  ha*  organized 
a  aeries  of  activities  over  the  next  year  to  gen- 
erate dtocuaeion  about  the  ideas  embodted  In 
the  Ck)nalMution.  I  think  this  a  worthy  goal  and 
it  is  ImportMit  that  staffs  of  the  Congrees  are 
lewning  more  about  the  origins  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  they  senM.  I  think  the  framers  wouM  be 
proud  to  know  that  the  staff  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress is  actlvety  engaged  in  discusston  of  their 

work. 

The  events  have  been  organized  by  CSC's 
President  Hyde  Murray,  House  minortty  coun- 
sel, and  BeMe  Cummins,  chair  of  CSCs  Bicen- 
tenniri  Celebration  Committee  and  counsel  to 
the  Committae  on  the  Judk:iary.  On  Apr*  24 
CSC  with  the  Senate  and  House  Toastmas- 
ters'  CkJb  conducted  a  debate  on  whether  the 
Constitution  needs  a  200-year  tuneup,  moder- 
ated by  the  Honorabte  EWol  Rk:hardson.  On 
ktay  19  former  Congressman  Peter  Kyros  of 
Maine,  presented  a  paper  on  "Echoes  From 
Antfquily:  Classical  Origins  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." Future  events  promise  to  be  just  as  In- 
teresting. On  June  8  Prof.  Dk*  Howard  of  the 
Univeraity  of  Virginia  Law  School,  father  of  the 
New  Virginia  Constitutkxi.  wW  dtocuss  "The 
Constitutton:  Its  Roots  and  EvokJtton."  At  6 
p.m.  there  wW  be  a  recefjtton  to  meet  Profes- 
sor Howvd,  whose  remarks  will  begin  at  7 
p.m.  in  1300  Longworth  House  Office  Buikfing. 
On  July  23,  James  KMpatrick,  a  dWinguished 
)oumalst,  wil  discuss  "Separatkxi  of  Powers: 
Making  Constitutional  Government  Work." 
CSC  plans  to  discuss  controversial  topKS  too. 
like  the  role  of  minorities  and  women  with  the 
Constitution  during  its  framing  and  evokitton. 

I  want  to  share  with  everyone  the  Insightful 
peper  that  my  former  colleague.  Peter  Kyros, 
delivered  before  CSC  on  May  19.  He  traces 
ttw  ctassk»l  training  of  the  framers  in  Greek 
and  Roman  history  and  phitosophy,  ably  de- 
scribes the  phikMOphMMl  underpinnings  of  our 
Constitutnn:  and.  demonstrates  that  it  is  a 
profound  document  on  hunrtan  dignity.  I  com- 
mend it  highly  for  your  conskleratkKi.  The  fuN 
text  foltown: 
EcHoss  PaoM  AKTiQumr:  Classical  Okiqixs 

or  TRX  COHSTlTUTiOH 

(Hon.  Peter  N.  Kyroe) 
I.  nmoDucnoH 
How  could  the  classic  ace  of  Greece  and 
Rome  influence  the  framen  of  the  Consti- 


tution at  the  Philadelphia  Convention  with 
nearly  3000  yean  aeparmtlnc  these  events? 
Not  only  are  these  cultures  distant  In  time 
but  also  distant  In  geocraphy.  How  could 
that  distant  land  In  a  storm  tossed  wine  col- 
ored sea.  as  Homer  like  to  describe  the 
Greek  homeland.  Influence  the  writing  of 
the  Constitution?  If  these  ancient  cultures 
did  influence  the  writing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, why  Is  It  important  to  us  200  years 
later?  These  are  the  major  questions  I 
Intend  to  focus  <m  this  evenbig. 

Before  we  travel  iMtck  two  thousand  years, 
let's  first  Imagine  the  delegates  aasembling 
In  Philadelphia  In  May  of  1787.  Who  were 
these  men?  They  were  men  of  diverse  liack- 
ground.  Some,  like  Washington,  represented 
the  planter  aristocracy  of  the  South,  others, 
like  James  Wilson.  James  Madison  and  John 
Dickinson  were  bona-flde  men  of  law  and 
letters.  The  restless  and  intense  Hamilton. 
Washington's  protege,  had  excelled  lx>th  in 
military  and  civilian  life  before  his  80th 
birthday.  The  aged  and  learned  Benjamin 
Franklin  gave  breadth  and  perspective  to 
the  Convention's  delllteratlons.  Roger  Sher- 
man of  Connecticut  was  a  simple  shoemaker 
called  to  public  life.  All  the  delegates  were 
eminently  practical  men,  with  few.  if  any 
Ivory  tower  dreamers  among  them. 

And  yet  historical  records  freely  demon- 
strate that  the  men  of  Philadelphia  pos- 
sessed a  wide  knowledge  of  and  respect  for 
the  dassiclal  thinkers  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Although  they  were  not  scholars  of  the  das- 
slcs.  their  acquaintance  with  the  andoits 
and  their  ideas  was  ctmsiderable.  The  educa- 
tional system  of  colonial  America  placed  a 
strong  *wiptiMi«  on  the  daaslcs.  The  aiilllty 
to  read  the  Bible  In  Greek  or  VlrgU  In  Latin 
was  required  for  admission  to  oolleages  and 
universities  In  the  colonial  era. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  Imagine  that 
the  framers  would  consult  the  past  and  par- 
ticularly riasslral  resources  in  drafting  a 
new  Constitution.  Aristotle  was  an  unparal- 
leled source,  since  he  analyzed  158  constitu- 
tions used  by  Greek  dty  states  and  is  cred- 
ited with  drafting  the  Athenian  Constitu- 
tion. If  this  compendium  of  constltutt<»ial 
history  would  not  be  enough  to  prove  that 
the  framers  used  classkail  resources,  the  de- 
bates at  the  Constitutional  Convention  and 
later  writings  like  the  "Federalist  Papers" 
are  replete  with  allusions  to  the  classic  Re- 
publics of  Greece  and  Rome.  One  scholar  of 
the  period  has  sUted.  "the  framers' 
thoughts  ran  to  Greece  and  Rome  as  water 
runs  downhill,  and  the  ten  centuries  that 
separated  the  fall  of  western  Rome  and  the 
Ninety-nine  Theses  was  to  them  more 
remote  than  the  ages  of  Pericles  and 
Cicero."  To  eighteenth  century  man,  the 
problems  faced  by  the  ancient  city  states  In 
experiments  with  cooperation,  growth,  and 
development  offered  lessons  that  instructed 
them.  The  framers  often  turned  to  daasical 
aUusions  rather  than  the  polltkxl  writers  of 
the  18th  century  because  as  a  remote.  »mlfy- 
Ing  tool  It  released  them  from  the  preju- 
dices of  colonial  politics.  They  did  not 
merely  imitate  the  classical  institutions;  it 
was  a  method  of  empirical  analysis  of  the 
successes  and  failures  of  ancient  empires. 
Also,  to  use  such  ref«encs  with  ease  was  a 


sign  of  erudition  In  this  era.  The  leas  able  cm* 
luschooled  were  Intimidated  by  such  dis- 
plays of  ancient  laiowledce.  James  Madison 
spent  two  years  of  his  life,  from  1785  to  1787 
collecting  books  on  the  ancient  leagues  of 
dty  states,  with  the  help  of  his  mentor 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who,  while  minister  to 
France,  shipped  trunk  loads  of  rlaaslral 
works  from  France  not  printed  In  the  colo- 
nies for  Madison's  use.  When  Martlann 
padced  his  bags  for  PbOadelpbla  In  tbe 
Spring  of  1787,  he  Induded  his  own  40  pace 
paper  on  "Study  of  Andent  and  Modem 
Confederades."  Madison  came  to  tbe  Phila- 
delphia Conventitm  aimed  with  his  experi- 
ence from  the  Virginia  State  Constitutional 
Convmtlon.  He  was  prepared  to  defend  the 
need  to  create  a  strong  central  government 
outlined  In  his  Ylrglnla  Ftan  and  prepared 
to  defend  the  Flan  by  his  study  of  andent 
confederades  and  their  f aOures. 

The  reason  we  delve  Into  the  rlawlral  ori- 
gins of  the  Constitutions  is  to  betto-  undCT- 
stand  the  form  of  government  the  framers 
were  attempting  to  create.  In  my  Introduc- 
tion to  this  evening's  rtlsnisston.  I  have  used 
two  words  which  are  not  often  Justapoaed. 
They  are  -Itit^'^e"  and  c(»stltution.  Oaasl- 
dsm  to  Americans  of  the  eighteenth  oenta- 
ry  meant  not  just  the  culture  of  antiquity  or 
a  literary  style  but.  it  meant  the  whole  dvl- 
Uzatlon  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  the 
rise  of  these  great  people  to  their  falL  To 
andent  thinkers  like  Plato  and  Aristotle,  a 
consUtutlon  was  called  "PollteU":  It  Is  how 
a  state  organize  and  conduct  ItaeU.  Both 
Plato  and  Aristotle  stated  that  an  Ideal  con- 
stitution U  In  accordance  with  man's  nature 
and  needed  by  man  to  pursue  the  good,  thus 
fulfill^  his  potential.  An  Ideal  state  would 
have  a  constitution  in  bann<my  with  peo- 
ple's nature  and  would  allow  for  the  pursuit 
of  good  or  as  Aristotle  defined  good,  as  the 
pursuit  of  hwiness. 

In  exploring  the  classical  influences  aa 
the  delegates  In  Philadelphia  In  1787,  five 
men  stand  out  and  were  constantly  refer- 
enced. They  are  a  triumvirate  of  classical 
authority  and  two  18th  century  advocates: 
AristoUe,  the  earliest  poUtlcal  sage;  Poly- 
bius,  the  Greek  historian  of  Rome  who 
urged  for  a  iMJance  of  power  among  free 
people  and  a  gov«Tmiait  structure  to  Insure 
it;  Cicero,  the  defender  of  Roman  liberty 
from  the  tyranny  of  Caesar  the  18th  centu- 
ry advocate  Locke,  who  popularised  the  nat- 
ural law  of  Aristotle  to  mean  tnalienable 
rights  for  humanity,  and  Montesquieu,  who 
expanded  on  Polyblus'  work  on  the  separa- 
tion of  powers.  These  men  will  I>e  given  spe- 
cial attention  liecause  of  thdr  unique  rela- 
tionship to  the  American  Constitution. 
Some  may  have  other  suggestions  of  other 
classic  thinkers  that  should  be  nominated  to 
this  group.  Why  is  Plato  exduded?  In  the 
debates  on  the  ConstltuUon,  Plato  was  con- 
sulted ss  a  spiritual  advisor.  Jefferson  and 
John  Adams  agreed  that  he  was  too  vlsk«- 
ary  for  practical  purposes. 

As  we  discuss  the  influence  of  these  Ave 
men  upon  the  framers.  we  will  concentrate 
on  three  ideas.  First,  a  discussion  of  the  un- 
derlying philosophy  of  the  Constitution— 
the  dignity  of  the  individual;  second,  the 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identific*  ttatemena  or  insertions  which  are  ooc  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senaee  oo  die  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  woids  inserted  or  appended,  rariier  dian  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  die  House  oo  die  floor. 
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Jtutkm  wnUuB  BnmMB  has  ckUad  the 
OoiHtitiitloii  that  sraaA  "ohaitar  of  hniBan 
Utarty."  Ha  haa  fortbar  statod  that  "Tba 
naialMirtliai  h  a  wiWIaw  nffatitm  m  ""  -"t 
nHy  oi  maML"  Hovavar.  nowhara  outakto  the 
pnanMa  wtthln  the  aaren  artldea  of  the 
Cnatttotlaa  will  joa  flod  the  words  Ubarty 
or  dl0itt7  Id  the  Indhrfctaal.  tout  thaae  eon- 
are  taiplled.  Where  did  ««  aet  this 
that  people  have  fundamental  richta 
which iinBiiiiiimt  mtu  not  atarldteT 

In  the  hMocy  of  huaaan  eranta  there  was 
an  arotale  parted  whan  people  believed  that 
imtloBil  ftaraaa  cantmnad  their  Uvea  and 
I  pawns  BUhjected  to  forces 

^«tri^mtrm    Ukd    CeOtRd.     TlM 

tyrant  and  the  da«ot  find  fertile  ground  tn 
a  aodatr  with  aueb  vlewB. 

Herodotus.  In  hia  "HMorlaa.''  doeumanU  a 
In  huaaan  thought  which 
dviliBatiMi  and  Weatem 
dviUaatlon  «Mgi"»««t«f  In  the  rlsMlral  times 
of  Orseee  and  Rome.  That  change  of 
thought  in  Weatam  conactouaneas  was  best 
pronounced  by  Protagoras  a  generation 
before  Socrates  in  this  simple  azlam.  "Hu- 
manity (Man),  la  the  unsiiim  of  all  tbtnga." 
With  this  statenaent.  Protagoras  chases 
away  the  supernatural  as  the  basis  for 
morale  and  human  conduct.  In  the  affairs  of 
humanity  and  the  atate.  Reaaon  surfaces  ss 
auiiiame.  Itiia  is  a  seminal  change  In  the 
conduct  of  human  affairs  which  givca  In- 
trliMlc  rlghu  to  the  IndlvlduaL  Protagoras 
w^  among  the  first  to  urge  the  rationalist 
approach  to  Ufe  by  rejecting  all  traditions 
not  supported  bqr  the  evidence  of  the  iBnaas 
or  the  logic  of  reason.  In  Protagoras,  tndl- 
vMuaUan  finds  a  voice  and  a  philosophy.  By 
«~—«"»"t  sodal  and  political  institutions 
Protagoras,  and  be  empirlclaU  like  Aristotle 
and  Locke  who  followed  him.  set  the  stage 
In  human  conadooaness  for  revolution  to 
create  new  liMtltutlona  for  those  that 
ntiaaon  destroyed.  Man  was  In  control  of  his 
Boetety  and  his  deattny.  with  the  ability  to 
order  his  Ufe.  At  the  debates  tn  the  conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  it  was  univeraally  ex- 
pressed that  the  power  of  any  one  individ- 
ual should  be  limited.  The  delegates  quoted 
from  their  lAttn  tezU  the  words  of  tyranU 
aa  a  warning.  "This  Is  my  wOl  and  my  com- 
mand: tet  my  wiU  be  the  voucher  for  the 
deed."  Contrast  this  with  the  CmisUtutlon's 
sseitlon  of  "We  the  People."  As  Pranklln 
pointed  out.  the  ancient  republics  contained 
the  seeds  ot  their  own  dissolution.  Pree  men 
must  guard  fig**"**  the  despot  or  they 
would  slip  back  to  that  age  before  Reaaon 
triumphed. 

With  the  old  superrtltlons  dlspeUed  by  the 
light  of  Reason,  what  was  to  replace  them? 
Without  the  supernatural  to  punish  individ- 
uals, could  morality  survive?  Socrates  and 
Aristotle  both  set  out  standards  of  conduct 
for  the  Individual  that  would  be  the  basis 
for  the  dtlaen  In  the  Ideal  state.  A  natural 
ethic  was  possible  meaning  that  morality 
could  iflfttnT'****  between  good  and  bad. 
through  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Oood- 
neas  was  that  which  Is  useful  to  the  human 
condition.  Wrong  Is  lnJ\u1oua  to  humanity. 
The  best  Interests  of  the  human  condition 
t'^'-mwtm  the  basia  of  mormlity  and  not  the 
wHes  of  distant  gods. 

Delegate  James  Wilson,  a  classic  scholar 
and  lAtln  instructor  from  the  College  of 
Philadelphia,  histruetad  the  other  delegates 
at  the  convention  on  Aristotle's  man  of  su- 
perior qualities.  To  Aristotle  the  subjects  of 
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individual  morality  and  the  political  struc- 
ture af  the  stale  were  one  and  the  same. 
Morality,  as  the  basis  for  Individual  con- 
duct, amtoraoed  the  behavior  of  the  group, 
■thtaa  waa.  tharafore.  a  part  of  poUtlcs  and 
the  reverse  could  be  stated.  The  pursuit  of 
these  Ideals  formed  the  basis  of  Aristotle's 
tanportant  works.  "Ethics"  and  "PoU- 
Tbe  seareh  for  an  ideal  aUte  and  the 
,  eonstltutlon  are  the  very  heart  of  Aris- 
totle's "PoUtloB."  Aristotle's  formuU  for  the 
best  state  and  constitution  was  again  pre- 
■ented  to  the  framera  by  DelegaU  WUaon. 
Man  should  organlas  his  political  structure 
in  **^rnumj  with  people's  nature.  The  Ideal 
ooiMtltutlon  would  hameas  the  interests  of 
the  people  to  the  InteresU  of  the  state  and 
would  not  impoae  itself  against  the  will  of 
the  people.  Hamilton  would  later  use  this 
same  argument  in  urging  the  Congress  to 
honor  its  war  debts  from  the  Revolution. 

Of  course,  no  delegate  at  the  convention 
could  pursue  the  quest  for  the  best  constitu- 
tion without  consulting  Cicero  and  Locke. 
Am  was  stated  by  historian  John  CorMn: 

"The  theory  of  our  Constitution  derives 
from  Aristotle,  and  was  put  Into  successful 
practice  In  Ancient  Rome.  In  eighteenth- 
century  England,  and  in  our  early  state  oon- 
sUtutlOM.  before  It  was  given,  perhaps.  iU 
more  perfect  embodiment  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  1787." 

Cicero  ImplemenU  In  the  political  arena 
the  views  of  Aristotle  and  the  Greek  classi- 
cal tradition.  Cicero  fought  against  the  dic- 
tatorships of  Sulla  and  Caesar  that  were  de- 
stroying the  Roman  republic.  In  resisting 
the  tyrants,  Cicero  died  moral  authority  for 
the  freedom  of  the  Individual.  Real  author- 
ity came  from  unchangeable  moral  princi- 
ples which  dictators  are  not  competent  to 
abridge.  The  restatement  of  the  Greek 
ideals  are  found  tn  the  following  passage 
from  his  treatise,  on  the  State: 

"True  law  Is  Reason,  right  and  natural, 
commanding  people  to  fulfU  their  obllga- 
tloos  and  prohibiting  and  deterring  them 
from  doing  wrong.  Its  validity  Is  universal:  It 
la  Immutable  and  eternal.  Its  commands  and 
prohibitions  apply  effectively  to  good  men. 
and  thoae  uninfluenced  by  them  are  liad. 
Any  attempt  to  supersede  this  law,  to  repeal 
any  part  of  it.  Is  sinful;  to  cancel  it  entirely 
is  Impossible.  Neither  the  Senate  nor  the 
Assembly  can  exempt  us  from  Its  demands; 
we  need  no  Interpreter  or  expounder  of  it 
but  ourselves.  There  will  not  be  one  law  at 
Roote.  one  at  Athens,  or  one  now  and  one 
later,  but  aU  nations  will  be  subject  aU  the 
time  to  this  one  changeless  and  everlasting 
law." 

Cicero  advanced  the  concept  that  politics 
and  ethics  are  part  of  a  single  philosophical 
whole  and  that  the  basis  for  an  Ideal  state 
exists  where  human  cooperation  Is  the  key- 
stone. Cicero's  law  of  nature  la  Identical 
with  the  universal  or  the  divine  and  applies 
to  human  affairs.  A  spark  of  this  divinity  is 
uniformly  distributed  among  humanity.  Ac- 
cording to  Cloero.  virtue  Joins  man  to  God. 
Prom  this  concept  two  things  follow:  first, 
regardless  of  class,  all  human  twlngs  count 
for  something  and  have  value— the  basic 
premise  of  western  humanism— and  second, 
the  spark  of  divinity  In  each  person  Is  a 
bond  of  fctM>»tp  between  one  man  and  an- 
other, disregarding  race,  caste  or  state— a 
universal  tirotherhood  of  man.  Although 
this  concept  was  later  debased  to  an  empty 
platitude.  It  formed  a  fundamental  basis  (or 
Cicero's  activities  and  writings.  Be  used 
Greek  sources  to  reinforce  Ills  belief  that 
man's  Impulse  for  affection  for  his  kind  Is 
natural  and  Uua  nature  Is  good. 
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Nearly  MOO  years  later,  ^XMke  alao  con- 
sulted Cloero  and  Aristotle  in  formulating 
his  political  philosophy,  so  often  heard  in 
the  debatea  at  Philadelphia.  Locke  echoed 
that  law  or  government  was  restrained  by 
moral  forces  found  in  the  natural  law.  Natu- 
ral law  was  a  claim  to  innate.  Indefeasible 
rights  Inherent  tn  the  IndhrldusJ.  Both  gov- 
ernment and  society  exist  to  preserve  indi- 
vidual rights.  Locke  held  that  moral  rights 
and  duties  are  intrinsic  snd  prior  to  law. 
Government  by  law  must  follow  what  is  nat- 
ural and  morally  right.  Locke  depended 
upon  Aristotle  to  define  what  is  meant  t>y 
the  law  of  nature,  and  he  did  not  give  much 
analysis  to  the  doctrine.  However,  Locke  did 
list  natural  rights  of  which  the  most  com- 
monly used  was  "Ufe,  liberiy,  and  estate  (Le. 
property)."  Although  Locke  was  that  last 
link  to  the  delegates  In  Philadelphia  in  the 
chain  of  rational  or  empirical  thought,  he 
offered  no  proof  of  an  a  priori  existence  of 
natural  law.  Thomas  Jefferson  had  simply 
stated  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
that  it  was  self-evident  that  all  indhriduala 
are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  the  right 
to  life,  liberty  and  property.  In  the  tradition 
of  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  Locke  makes  no  dis- 
tinction l>etween  wtiat  Is  morally  Just  and 
what  Is  legally  actionable.  These  are  funda- 
mental laws  not  made  by  any  legislature.  It 
Is  these  fundamental  laws  that  are  con- 
tained In  the  Constitution.  Madison  resisted 
the  Bill  of  Rights  which  he  shepherded 
through  Congress,  because  such  a  document 
would  enumerate  rights  thus  reducing  the 
framework  of  fundamental  rights  ttiat  the 
Constitution  protected.  This  is  the  classical 
ptillosophical  t)asls  for  distinguishing  be- 
tween constitutional  law  and  statutory  law. 
Some  delegates  advocated  a  strong  central 
government  wlille  others  favored  the  weak 
Articles  of  Confederation,  but  all  were  con- 
cerned about  establiahing  a  government 
that  would  protect  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual which  Is  the  basis  of  the  philosophi- 
cal tradition  from  Aristotle  to  Locke. 

m.  TOW  ABB  A  Moas  naracr  umow 
In  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
Constitutional  Convention  In  1787.  the  thir- 
teen original  states  experienced  severe  prob- 
lems under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
Poremost  was  a  rapidly  deteriorating  eco- 
nomic situation  remarkably  parallel  to  our 
own.  The  balance  of  trade  with  England  was 
to  their  disadvantage  and  American  cargo 
ships  were  barred  from  the  West  Indies  and 
England.  American  agricultural  and  manu- 
factured products  were  excluded  from  Eng- 
land. The  value  of  the  currency  was  declin- 
ing and  the  Continental  Congress  was  heavi- 
ly In  debt  from  the  war,  with  many  urging 
that  the  Congress  not  honor  Its  debts.  The 
Congress  had  no  direct  relationship  with 
the  people  and  could  not  levy  taxes  but  only 
request  the  state  legislatures  to  honor  the 
debts  of  the  central  government.  Fanners 
were  (ailittg  and  there  were  rel>eUlons  remi- 
niscent of  Prance.  In  these  troubled  times,  a 
few  leaders  came  forward  calling  for  a  union 
that  would  control  war,  peace,  finance, 
trade  and  foreign  affairs.  Two  men  played 
significant  roles  In  the  creation  and  adop- 
tion of  a  Constitution  toward  this  more  per- 
fect union;  they  are  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  James  Madison. 

In  our  exploration  of  the  flsssirsl  origins 
of  the  Constitution,  it  Is  important  to  recall 
that  those  two  men.  authors  with  Jotm  Jay 
of  the  'Pederallst  Papers."  were  schooled  tn 
the  histories  and  philoaophies  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome.  They  would  both  draw 
from  this  well  often  to  urge  for  a  strong 
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central  government  and  avoid  the  peraonal 
prejudloes  of  the  delegates  steeped  in  the 
current  American  political  situation.  Hamil- 
ton found  his  way  to  King's  College,  now 
Columbia  University,  from  St.  Croix  In  the 
Britlah  West  Indies  with  a  chUdhood  past 
made  difficult  by  the  vindictive  beharior  of 
his  mother's  first  husband.  Rachel  Paucett 
Levine  found  her  marriage  to  Levine  un- 
bearable and  left  him  snd  their  son.  Peter. 
Levine  pursued  her  and  under  the  sex 
biased  laws  of  the  day  had  her  Jailed  for 
whoring.  This  did  not  make  her  contrite  but 
even  more  rebellious.  They  were  never  rec- 
onciled and  Rachel  met  Jamea  Hamilton,  a 
charming  Scotch  drifter  and  bore  him  two 
sons,  Jamea.  Jr.  and  Alexander.  Levine  di- 
vorced Rachel  and  had  her  children  liy 
w«i«nt«n  declared  Illegitimate  and  barred 
her  from  remarriage.  According  to  the  laws 
of  the  day,  this  was  possible.  Alexander,  at 
the  age  of  13  years,  was  on  his  own  with  the 
death  of  his  mother  snd  abandonment  by 
his  father.  Since  Levine  had  Alexander  and 
James  dedared  illegitimate  they  were 
unable  to  inherit  her  small  estate  which 
went  to  their  legitimate  son,  Peter.  Alexan- 
der was  apprenticed  as  a  clerk  to  an  import- 
export  firm  where  he  demcmstrated  a  great 
facility  for  figures  and  business  acumen.  He 
caught  the  attention  of  visiting  clergy  who 
secured  a  scholarship  for  him  at  King's  Col- 
lege in  New  York  Oty.  Prom  this  insecure 
beginning,  Hamilton  forged  tils  basic  finan- 
cial philosophy.  He  adopted  the  Aristotelian 
doctrine  of  enlightened  self-interest.  The 
government  was  to  be  secured  by  protecting 
the  currency  and  honoring  its  debts,  there- 
by making  it  the  Immediate  interest  of  men 
of  property  to  cooperate  with  the  govern- 
ment. 

A  parvenu.  Hamilton  married  into  the 
wealtliy  Schuyler  family  of  New  York  and 
continued  a  long-term  affair  with  his  wife's 
sister,  ss  well  as  other  illicit  relationships. 
Hamilton  tiad  a  pessimistic  view  of  women, 
formed  from  the  humiliations  of  youth  he 
unjustly  attributed  to  liis  mother.  In  the 
sixth  PederaUst  paper,  Hamilton,  whilst  de- 
lineating the  dangers  of  domestic  factions  in 
a  weak  union,  consults  the  classics  to  blame 
three  "loose"  women  for  undue  influence 
causing  a  national  convulsion.  Aspssia,  a 
courtesan,  allegedly  counseled  Pericles  to 
attack  the  t^mniarm  (Hamilton's  citation  is 
In  error).  Madame  de  Malntenon  and 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  mistresses  of  Louis 
Xrv  and  XV,  led  them  to  religious  persecu- 
tion, political  intrigues  and  national  disas- 
ter. 

In  a  state  of  disunion.  Hamilton  warned  of 
the  dangers  that  the  states  were  exposed  to 
from  foreign  nations. 

Hamilton,  while  a  delegate  from  New 
York  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
was  charged  with  collecting  New  York's 
•bare  of  the  taxes  for  the  Confederation 
government.  He  received  no  funds.  The 
problems  of  the  Confederacy  were  clear. 

Hamilton  found  an  ally  tn  James  Madison 
in  urging  the  states  to  abandon  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  and  to  establish  a  central 
government,  which  in  the  classical  tradition 
would  protect,  not  destroy  their  liberty. 
ICadison  was  an  unlikely  partner  for  Hamil- 
ton's efforts.  The  oontrssts  lietween  the  two 
were  visually  striking.  Hamilton  was  hand- 
some, self  assured,  a  dashing  urbane  com- 
panion. Madison,  frail  in  tiealth  as  a  child, 
stood  only  five  and  a  half  feet  with  a  shy- 
neas  that  made  some  of  his  remarks  during 
the  debates  inaudible.  But  Madison  wss  not 
truly  dwarfed  by  his  peers,  because  this 
sedate,  introspective  man  usually  attired  in 
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prim  black,  earned  the  right  to  be  called 
"the  father  of  the  constitution."  It  was  In 
essence  his  Virginia  Plan  establishing  a  new 
government,  with  sweeping  powers  of  legis- 
lation rather  than  the  New  Jersey  Plan 
amending  the  Articles  of  Confederation  by 
granting  a  few  tnadeqimte  additions  to  the 
powers  of  the  existing  Congress  that  the 
delegates  finally  adopted.  Madison  at  the 
l)eginnlng  of  the  convention  seated  himself 
at  the  front  of  the  room  so  he  could  make 
copious  notes  of  the  debates.  Every  evoiing 
he  retired  to  his  rooms  to  write  new  position 
papers  in  response  to  the  day's  events,  while 
other  delegates  enjoyed  the  local  taverns. 

The  son  of  a  prosperous  Virginia  planter 
of  icngitoh  heritage  he  never  had  to  earn  a 
living.  He  was  tutored  at  the  family  estate 
of  Montpeller  by  Donald  Robertson  from 
the  University  of  Eklinb«u-gh  who  drilled  the 
young  Madison  on  the  University's  basic 
curriculum  of  Latin  and  Greek.  With  this 
preparation.  Madison  was  admitted  to 
Princeton  where  he  was  further  exposed  to 
the  Scottish  enli^tenment  and  its  dislike 
for  state  established  religion.  This  was  a  fit- 
ting beginning  for  the  author  of  the  Plrst 
Amendment  dedarlng  the  free  exercise  of 
religion,  but  prohibiting  its  establishment 
by  the  state.  When  Madison  entered  the 
Continental  Congress  as  a  delegate  for  Vir- 
ginia in  1780,  he  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  committee  duties.  Madison's  dlllgenoe  on 
the  Poreign  Affairs  Committee  acquainted 
him  with  John  Jay's  mission  to  Spain  and 
peace  making  role  In  Paris.  Two  years  later. 
1782.  Madison  was  Joined  by  Hamilton  in 
the  Continental  Congress  where  they  l>egan 
to  share  the  view  that  the  Congress  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  unable 
to  correct  the  nation's  fiscal  crisis.  Madison 
proposed  to  the  Congress  that  they  take 
sanctions  against  states  to  fulfill  their  fed- 
eral obligations.  He  thought  Congress 
should  be  authorised  to  seize  the  vessels  and 
goods  of  offauUng  states.  This  wss  1781. 
BCadlson  was  six  years  too  early. 

During  the  Spring  and  summer  ev«ilngs 
In  1787,  Madism.  back  in  bis  boarding  house 
room  in  Philadelphia  ctmsulted  the  Greek 
historian  Polybius,  tn  books  shit>ped  to  him 
from  Paris  by  Jefferson.  There  liave  con- 
sulted his  own  paper  on  the  ancient  leagues 
of  Greek  city  states  that  he  gleaned  from 
Polybius.  The  "Achaean,"  "Lydan,"  "Aetol- 
Uan'  and  "Amphictyonlc  Leagues"  were  a  fa- 
vorite topic  of  debate  for  the  delegates  tn 
May  of  1787.  Madison  wrote  Jefferson  in 
1786  about  the  similarities  between  the 
present  Confederation  of  American  States 
and  the  "Amphictyonlc  League."  He  warned 
of  the  danger  of  a  Philip  of  Macedon,  able 
to  gain  influence  of  over  a  few  leading  men 
in  the  smaller  states.  Madison  dted  the 
need  for  actli>g  in  concert  against  a  common 
enemy.  In  the  "Pederallst  No.  18"  written 
by  Madison  with  Hamilton,  all  the  andent 
Greek  leagues  are  analyzed,  revealing  that  a 
weak  government  even  when  not  at  war  is 
still  In  danger  from  Internal  disputes  and  ri- 
valries of  member  states.  They  summarised 
their  views  on  the  andent  leagues  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  from  'Federalist  No.  18:" 
"had  Greece,  says  a  judldous  observer  on 
her  fate,  been  united  by  a  stricter  confeder- 
ation and  persevered  In  her  union  she  would 
never  tiave  worn  the  chains  of  Macedon; 
and  might  tiave  proved  a  iMirrier  to  the  vast 
projects  of  Rome."  This  was  a  portentous 
challenge  to  the  confederated  states  of  the 
dire  consequences  that  might  befall  them,  if 
they  failed  in  creating  a  more  perfect  union. 
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IT.  TBI  BALSaCB  OT  POWOt 

Onoe  the  delegates  In  Philadelphia 
became  convlnoed  that  the  Artldas  of  Oon- 
f edoation  contained  the  seeds  of  destrue- 
tlon  found  In  the  ancient  confederadea. 
what  new  constitution  vrould  they  create  to 
replace  it? 

It  is  a  common  axiom  in  American  voAiti- 
cal  pIxUosophy  that  democracy  is  best  pre- 
served by  a  social  and  economic  order  which 
la  neither  too  rich  nor  too  poor.  A  Strang 
middle  class  is  the  backbone  of  a  republic. 
Where  did  we  gain  this  concept?  Madlann 
states  in  "Pederallst  No.  10:" 

"But  the  most  ooomum  and  danlile 
source  of  factions  has  been  the  vartoua  and 
unequal  dlstribatlon  of  property.  Thoae  wftto 
hold  and  those  who  are  without  property 
have  ever  formed  distinct  interests  in  socie- 
ty. Those  who  are  creditors,  and  those  who 
are  debtors,  f aU  under  a  Uke  djsrrtminstlnn 
A  landed  interest,  a  manufacturing  Interest, 
a  mercantile  Interest,  a  moneyed  Interest, 
with  many  leaser  Interests,  grow  up  of  ne- 
cessity In  dvUiaed  natfana,  and  dtvfcle  tbem 
into  different  risssfs,  actuated  by  different 
sentiments  and  viewa  The  regulation  of 
these  various  and  interfering  interests 
forms  the  principal  task  of  modem  legisla- 
tion, snd  Involves  the  spirit  of  party  and 
faction  In  the  necessary  and  (HxUnary  opo"- 
atJons  of  the  government." 

I  believe  this  passage  to  be  Madison's  most 
instructive  on  the  formation  of  an  Ideal  con- 
stitution and  perhaps  the  most  relevant  to 
us  today.  It  was  the  chief  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  lialanne  the  interests  of  various  eco- 
nomic classes.  He  points  out  that  society  Is 
composed  of  an  aristocracy,  the  mercantile 
middle  class  and  the  debtor.  A  govornment 
must  respond  to  all  these  "factions'*  snd  In- 
terests. 

This  balance  of  power  needed  to  form  a 
stable  government  is  the  basis  of  Aristotle's 
ideal  constitution  of  the  middle  way  or 
meaoa.  ArlstoUe's  sense  of  balance  appealed 
to  the  delegates.  Both  Madlanti  and  John 
Adams  counselled  the  recommendation  of 
Aristotle  that  "the  more  perfect  the  mix- 
ture of  the  poliltical  elements,  the  more 
lasting  will  be  the  state."  This  derives  from 
"The  Politics"  (1295a25-ISMbl3)  (m  the 
MeriU  of  the  Middle  Oonstttutlmi.  a  very 
important  section,  as  made  dear  by  these 
additional  examples: 

1.  "In  all  states  there  are  three  state-sec- 
tions: the  very  well  off.  the  very  badly  oft 
snd  thirdly,  those  in  betvreen.  Since  there- 
fore, it  Is  agreed  that  moderation  and  a 
middle  position  are  best .  .  ."  (13»5bl)  "Poll- 
tics." 

2.  "It  is  dear  then  both  that  the  best  part- 
nership in  a  state  is  the  one  which  opoatea 
through  the  middle  people  .  .  ."  (1295bM) 
"PoUtics." 

3.  "The  superiority  of  the  middle  constitu- 
tion is  dear  also  from  the  fact  that  it  is  free 
from  facUcms."  (129«a7)  "Politics." 

Aristotle  also  instructs  why  democrats  and 
oligarchs  should  cultivate  the  middle 
ground: 

"The  better  mixed  a  constitution  is,  the 
longer  it  will  last.  It  Is  a  mistake  made  by 
many,  even  by  those  seeking  to  make  an 
artstociatlc  constitution,  not  only  to  give 
too  great  a  preponderance  to  the  rich,  but 
to  cheat  the  people.  In  the  long  run.  mistak- 
en good  inevitably  gives  rise  to  unmistak- 
able evil;  for  the  greedy  grabbing  of  the  rich 
does  more  harm  to  the  constitution  than 
that  of  the  people."  (1387M)  "PoUtlcs.'' 

As  the  previous  psssages  from  "The  PoU- 
tlcs" demonstrate,  Madison  in  "Federalist 
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No.  10"  WM  •ebokw  ArMoti«'t  wnOatf 
KBtawt  (Mtlaai  and  Um  nMd  U»  Ineind*  Um 
BMkJorttj  of  Um  pwvto  U>  nppvt  Um  Ooo- 
itltatlaB.  Jtkm  yvu  bmjt  •*  wtat  4o  the 
ttaiM  dMNB  of  ta&Mtatlm  bam  to  do  wttli 
Um  aotiaB  of  MpanUoB  of  pown*  In  ft  aov- 
aiMBMK.  anov  Um  OMeottvo.  loddftthro 
•ad  Judldftl  mnefaM?  PhllooophlaJly.  w« 
taftw  eomt  fun  drclo  bwaw  m  autod  In 
Uw  fkflt  aoeUoa.  tlM  MmI  ■tftto  li  In  hftnno- 
ar  with  tho  notim  of  man.  Thar*  will 
ahMVB  bo  people  of  dHToraDt  ataOlty  and  itftp 
In  Itfe.  Our  >fH—  of  cbaeka  and  bal- 
reditod  often  to  Monteoquleu  la  an 
;  to  attain  thia  ideal  mixture. 

le  a«aln  waa  the  boat  raeooroe 
(or  the  ilBlawitii  In  the  practtoal  aapoeU  of 
the  doetrtne  of  cbooka  and  balaaeee  of 
power.  PoUrMoB  erodlted  the  Romano  with 
the  aaoot  perfaot  aiatem  at  the  time  of  the 
I  War. . .  .  mave  wm  a  eemiJetr 
of  eooanlai  aanato  and  popnlaoe." 
.  .  .  "TlM  ■Uztare."  be  etated.  "waa  ao  etfeo- 
tlve  that  It  waa  tTir~-"'^  even  for  a  native 
to  ptooounoo  whether  the  prooedure  waa 
I  (aanate).  damorraHr  (people),  or 
I  (oofMUleX.'*  Folylilui  praleae  the 
_  of  the  Roman  Republic  In  that 
nana  of  the  three  are  abaolute  and  an  acraa- 
alve  ImpulH  by  one  la  sure  to  be  cheeked. 
He  eoBvarad  It  to  "the  equIUbrlimi  of  a 
wdl-trlmmod  boat"  There  la  both  balance 
and  aapanUloB  of  power  in  hia  ezamplea. 

Am  the  driegataa  oompromlaed  between 
the  NOW  Jeney  Flan  and  the  Vlislnla  Plan, 
or  the  intereata  of  lane  atatee  and  the  email 
atatee.  the  practical  political  reaUUea  of 
their  Umea  were  not  edipeed  by  the  deelre 
to  form  a  atabte  lovonment  aa  couneelled 
by  the  andenta.  The  balance  of  intereata  to 
aerve  the  majority  waa  adileved  in  eetab- 
llahhw  TarfcMia  bodlea:  the  executive  (mo- 
narchical), the  Senate  (artetocratic).  and  the 
Houee  (democratic).  Although  the  debatea 
on  whether  to  eetabllah  one  leglalatlye  body 
or  two  were  ateeped  in  practical  political 
problema  between  large  and  anall  atatee.  lU 
aoluttoB  in  the  Great  Oompromlee  haa  a 
ciaaalcal  echa  Perhapa  no  other  dedakm  at 
the  convention  waa  more  important  in  guar- 
anteeinc  the  future  of  the  government  they 
hoped  to  eetabUah. 

V.  THB  aBTAiATioa  Of  powxas 

The  debatee  at  the  Convention  often  cen- 
tered on  the  atracture  of  the  new  central 
government.  How  waa  the  power  alloted  to 
it  to  be  diatrlbutad  among  iU  porta?  The 
doctrine  of  aeparatlon  of  powera  waa  not  un- 
known to  the  frameta  becauae  both  the  Vir- 
gtada  Flan  and  New  Jeraey  Plan  in  their  var- 
loua  forma  of  eonalderatlon  contained  provt- 
akma  for  a  federal  executive,  legialatlve  and 
Judkfal  branch.  Madlaon  in  -Pederallat  No. 
47."  iiiiiiiaaia  the  delegatea'  vlewa  on  aepa- 
ratlon of  poweta  by  quoting  lionteequleu: 
"There  can  be  no  liberty  where  the  legiala- 
tlve and  executive  powera  are  united  in  the 
aame  peraon.  or  body  of  magiatratea."  or,  "if 
the  power  of  Judging  be  not  aeparated  from 
the  legialatlve  and  executive  powers."  The 
(nunera  were  alao  inaplred  by  the  example 
of  Roman  governmental  practices.  Quoting 
Polybiua  on  the  doctrine:  "As  lor  the 
Roman  Conatltution,  it  had  three  elementa. 
each  of  them  poaaeealng  aovereign  powera." 

When  •"r-— ''HT  the  creation  of  the  d»- 
partmenta  of  the  federal  government,  the 
direct  tnfluenoe  on  the  framen  by  ancient 
inatltutlona  la  moat  clear  when  they  dla- 
cuaaed  the  executive  and  Legialatlve 
branehea.  The  Judldary  branch  waa  most 
influenced  by  the  framen  own  experience, 
since  they  could  not  find  adequate  prece- 
dents in  Roman  and  Greek  hlatory.  The  es- 
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It  of  the  Bxeeutlve  branch  waa 
ditflealt  for  the  framers.  Hamnton 
had  offended  the  delegatea  In  the  eaiiy  de- 
batea of  the  oonventlon  by  augiaating  that 
tho  executive  be  aalaeted  for  life.  Although 
viewed  with  auaplrton  aa  a  monarehlat. 
i¥«wrinto«i  warned  agalnat  the  poealble 
threat  to  liberty  by  the  executive  in  "Feder- 
aUat  No.  TO:" 

"Bvery  man  the  leaat  converaant  in 
Rooaan  atory.  knows  how  often  that  repub- 
lic waa  otdlgad  to  take  refuge  in  the  abeo- 
tute  power  of  a  single  man.  under  the  f  onnl- 
dahle  title  of  Dictator,  as  well  agalnat  the 
intrlguea  of  ambitious  individuals  who  as- 
pired to  the  tyranny,  and  the  seditions  of 
whole  daaaea  of  the  community  whoee  con- 
duct threatened  the  existence  of  all  govern- 
ment, aa  agalnat  the  Invaaions  of  external 
enemlea  who  menaced  the  oonqueat  and  de- 
atmctlon  of  Rome." 

Hamilton  points  out  that  opponents  of 
the  new  Constitution  had  equated  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  historically 
dreaded  despoto  to  stir  the  pasalona  of  the 
people.  The  debatea  alao  focused  on  wheth- 
er the  executive  ahould  be  a  atngle  peraon  or 
a  group.  Jamee  Wilson  argued  that  execu- 
tive power  should  be  In  one  penon.  He 
stated: 

"A  plurality  In  the  Executive  of  Govern- 
ment would  probably  prodiice  a  tyranny  as 
bad  sa  the  thirty  TyianU  of  Athens  or  as 
the  Decemvin  of  Rome." 

Hamilton  agreed  with  Wilson  and  refer- 
enced andent  examplee: 

"The  Deoemvin  of  Rome,  whose  name  de- 
notes their  number,  were  more  to  be  dread- 
ed in  their  usurpation  than  any  ONE  of 
them  would  have  been."  ("Federalist  No. 
70"). 

Hamflton  also  dted  the  two  consuls  of 
Rome  as  to  how  the  plurality  of  the  execu- 
tive would  destroy  its  unity  In  the  following 
functlona:  "decision,  activity,  secrecy  and 
dispateh." 

The  establishment  of  the  Federal  legisla- 
ture with  the  unique  concept  of  two  houses 
caiMed  many  objections.  Many  feared  the 
creation  of  the  Senate  as  an  aristocratic 
body  would  oppress  the  Republican  House, 
the  repreoentatlves  of  the  people.  Hamilton 
argued  In  the  debates  for  the  creation  of  a 
Senate  stating: 

"The  history  of  andent  and  modem  re- 
publics had  taught  them  that  many  of  the 
evils  which  these  republics  suffered  aroae 
from  the  want  of  a  certain  lialance  and 
mutual  control  Indispensable  to  a  wise  ad- 
mlnistratlonaL ' 

According  to  Madlaon.  Athens  failed  be- 
cause It  did  not  have  a  Senate  to  check  the 
misguided  policiea  and  temper  the  people's 
paaaiona.  "Federalist  No.  03."  The  propoaed 
Senate  waa  feared  by  many  ss  the  voice  of 
the  property-owning  dtlaens.  Hamilton  did 
not  deny  that  this  was  the  character  of  the 
Senate.  He  argued  that  taiequality  of  proper- 
ty among  the  dtlaens  was  a  reality  and  was 
unavoidable.  As  long  as  all  offices  were  open 
to  all  men  and  no  constitutional  rank  Is  es- 
tabliahed.  Hamilton  thought  the  republic 
would  be  preserved  by  a  Senate  body.  Both 
liCadlaon  and  Hamilton  uae  fisaslral  exam- 
ples to  show  how  the  Senate  In  Sparta  and 
Rome  were  threatened  by  the  executive  and 
the  people.  In  these  examples,  the  short 
term,  popularly  elected  house  was  always 
more  than  a  match  for  the  more  aristocratic 
longer  tenured  senate.  These  classic  allu- 
sions helped  to  calm  people's  fears  of  a  pow- 
erful senate  and  did  much  to  advance  the 
idea. 
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TI.  OOWCLITSIOa 

That  tbe  Constitution  is  a  rlasslp  docu- 
ment Is  best  aummarlaad  by  a  ITnlveralty  of 
Chicago  hlatory  aoholar,  who  wrote: 

"The  Influence  of  rlaaalriam  on  the  Con- 
atltution can  be  found  only  in  iU  character 
and  not  In  the  similarity  of  its  clauses  with 
thoae  of  the  Greeks  and  Romana  They  who 
try  to  flndauch  provlaton  undereatimate  the 
Intclllgenoe  of  the  Framera  and  degrade 
tham  Into  uncritical  imltatora  Actually,  the 
OoiHtltutkm  ItaeU  la  a  claaalc  document.  It 
combines  all  the  features  attributed  to  a 
"IfT-'^'  work:  clarity,  elegance,  maturity  of 
thought,  simplldty  despite  complexity  of 
structure,  perfection  of  language,  loftineaa. 
idealiam  The  moat  fundamental  character- 
istic of  ciaaalcal  creatlooa.  the  deep  aenae  of 
balance,  la  alao  an  outstanding  characteris- 
tic of  thla  document.  There  la  in  it  a  halanre 
and  aymmetry  not  of  a  atotlc  character,  but 
dynamic,  dlaplaying  a  balance  of  powera 
which  calls  to  mind  the  dynamic  symmetry 
fotind  In  the  structure  of  the  Parthenon,  of 
the  ancient  drama,  of  the  works  of  Thucy- 
dldes,  of  tbe  Greek  vase,  of  every  classical 
creation.  This  balanced  relationship  among 
counteracting  powers,  together  with  its 
other  qualities,  give  the  Constitution  the 
forceful  life  and  magnificence  which  is 
common  to  all  things  claaalc:  it  alao  suggeste 
the  quality  of  background,  taste  and 
thought  of  the  men  who  framed  it." 

Finally,  if  the  only  duty  of  government 
were  to  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
then  Aristotle  conduded  that  such  a  gov- 
ernment was  merely  a  military  compact. 
The  ideal  sUte  should  cultivate  the  virtue 
of  Its  dtlaens.  Virtue,  or  areU  Is  the  ulti- 
mate achievement  of  an  Individual's  poten- 
tial. What  then  should  be  the  citizen's  obli- 
gation to  the  state?  For  us.  this  day.  this 
year  It  Is  to  study  the  framera  of  the  Consti- 
tution with  all  our  hearts  and  minds.  There 
Is  no  better  way  to  reallae  fully  the  magnifi- 
cent heritage  that  these  noble  and  remarica- 
bie  men  have  entrusted  to  all  of  us. 
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Hia  polMcal  cmmt  took  off  in  1951  whan  ha 
wwa  alactad  to  0m  Barbadoa  Houao  of  Aa- 
•ombiy.  Aflar  aarving  In  the  Houae  of  Parlia- 
mant.  he  tarvad  from  1961  to  1966.  undar  the 
old  colonial  rule,  aa  Pramiar  and  aa  Rnanca 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  ERROL  BARROW 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  aXW  TOBK 

Di  THX  HongK  or  KsnissirrAnvKS 
Wednetday.  June  3,  19S7 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  heart  grievas 
today  for  a  close  frietxj  of  mine;  a  man  wtto 
served  his  government  wel,  most  recently  as 
its  Prime  Ministar.  When  Bvhados  Prime  Min- 
ister Errol  Walton  Barrow  dwd  an  untimely 
death  on  MorxJay.  June  1.  he  left  behind  a 
legacy  of  progresa  arxl  corx:em  for  the  people 
of  that  tiTTy  West  Indies  Island  Nation  that  they 
w«  rK>t  forget 

As  one  who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
him  wen,  I  too,  will  not  forget  the  legacy  ttuit 
Prime  Minister  Barrow  has  left  behind.  In  re- 
membering this  great  man  whom  scxne  wW 
always  look  to  as  the  father  of  what  is  now  an 
indeperxlent  Baihados,  I  believe  that  it  is  ap- 
prapriale  that  we  take  a  look  at  a  snapahot  of 
his  distinguished  Me  and  aoxxnplishments  as 
a  tnbute  to  him: 

Prime  k^inister  Barrow  was  bom  January  20, 
1920,  in  SL  Lojcy,  BartMdoa.  Educated  in  the 
West  Indies  and  in  l^ondon.  he  served  for  7 
yews,  from  1940.  to  1947,  aa  a  pitol  for  the 
Royai  Air  Force. 


Perhapa  hia  breakthrough  aa  a  woftd-daaa 

leader  occurred  in  1966.  That  year,  after  help- 
ing aucoeaafully  lead  the  Baitadoa  independ- 
ence movement,  Mr.  Barrow  waa  elected  as 
that  nation's  first-ever  Prime  IMiniatar. 

For  10  years  after  BartMdoa  gained  its  inde- 
pendence. Erral  Watton  Barrow  aervad  as 
Prime  Minister  and  his  leadarthip  during  that 
perkxJ  has  had  a  lasting  effect  on  Barhadoe 
and  Ha  People.  But  in  1976,  Prime  Minister 
Barrow  experienced  something  that  many  of 
ua  in  politics  have  dealt  with  at  one  time  or 
another,  defeat  His  Democratk:  Labour  Party 
was  ousted  from  power  in  the  1966  elections. 

Despite  defeat  Prime  Minister  Barrow  did 
not  sit  idly  by  aa  Barbados  continued  its  matu- 
ratkxi  as  an  independent  nation.  Instead, 
Prime  Iwlinister  Banow  continued  to  take  an 
acttve  role  in  the  poitica  and  activities  of  Bar- 
bados as  leader  of  the  oppoaition  while  the 
other  goverr>ment  assumed  its  control. 

As  any  go(xJ  politician,  Mr.  Barrow  was  able 
to  bounce  back  from  earlier  politicaJ  defeat 
and.  I  believe  stronger  than  ever.  And  that  I 
beieve.  is  what  makes  his  death  untimely.  In 
May  of  1966.  barely  mora  than  a  year  ago. 
Enrol  Watton  Barrow  was  reelected  as  tl>e 
Prime  iwlinister  of  Baihados  after  a  10-year  ab- 
serwe. 

The  People  of  Bart)ad08  realized  that  if  they 
were  to  press  ahead  to  improve  their  standing 
in  the  world.  partkMlarly  ttieir  economic  cortdi- 
tion,  they  would  have  to  do  it  with  Mr.  Barrow 
at  the  hekn.  I  suspect  that  Mr.  Barrow's  dear- 
ly defir>ed  plan  for  ecorKxnic  recovery— Inckid- 
ing  ttw  elimination  of  income  tax  for  Bart>ados 
citizens  earning  below  $7,500  annually— is  tlie 
reason  wtiy  he  was  returned  as  Prime  Minister 
in  such  a  decisive  fashion. 

Barbados  is  certainly  not  (xie  of  the  big  fish 
In  the  scheme  of  things.  It  is  not  one  of  those 
priority  nations  we  call  on  or  confer  with  on 
ecorwmic  or  miitary  support  in  time  of  crisis. 
But  that  in  no  way  makes  it  less  important  to 
the  United  States. 

Because  of  the  leadership  of  Errol  Barrow, 
the  United  States  and  Barbados  have  been 
able  to  maintain  a  g(X)d,  working  reiabonship 
that  in  the  final  analysis,  has  contributed  to 
the  overall  scheme  of  things  in  the  free  world. 
For  that  reason,  I  do  not  think  we  can  altow 
this  man's  passing  to  just  be  skimmed  over. 
Errol  Barrow,  you  wiH  be  sorely  missed  by 
your  colteagues  here  in  ttie  United  States  as 
well  as  your  people  in  Bart>ado8. 


ADM.  RAYMOND  SPRUANCE 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEH 

OPPLORISA 
IN  THB  HOUSI  or  RKPRESKHTATITIS 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1987 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  45  years  ago, 
spedfteaNy  on  June  4,  1942.  the  U.S.  Navy 
defeated  a  supertor  fleet  at  the  iaiand  of 
Midway.  This  victory  was  a  turning  point  in  the 
WW  in  ttw  Pacific  and  it  was  due  in  large  part 
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to  tfte  brttiant  laadarahip  of  and  performance 
of  Adm.  ftaynwnd  Spruvice. 

Nearly  a  half  century  later,  only  limited  un- 
dergtandlng  is  shewn  of  the  relevance  of 
MUway  to  the  future  of  our  Nation.  Midway 
looma,  in  hialoric  perspective,  ak)ng  with  Sala- 
mia.  which  preaerved  the  cuHure  of  western 
maa 

Admiral  Spruance  was  featured  in  the  May 
1986  isaue  of  Shipmate,  in  an  article  written 
by  Lt  Comdr.  David  Meyer,  USNR  (retired).  It 
telis  us  wen  of  ttw  character  and  achieve- 
ments of  this  remarkable  man. 

With  thx  Quiki  Man— Adioxal  Ratmond 

Sfbuakcx— Ik  thx  Pachic 
(By  lit.  C:omdr.  David  Meyer.  USNR  (Ret» 

One  of  my  most  prized  possessions  Is  an 
old.  dilapidated  sheet  of  paper,  faded 
yellow.  It  is  a  letter  of  August  IMS.  from 
Admiral  Raymond  Spruance  to  me  as  Sig- 
nalman, second  class.  USNR.  In  the  letter. 
Admiral  Spruance.  then  Commander.  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Force,  and  Commander,  Fifth 
Fleet,  expresses  his  appreciation  for  my 
services  in  connection  with  11  battle  oper- 
ations and  the  occupation  of  JmMui— ships 
of  the  Fifth  Fleet  being  the  first  to  sail  Into 
T<Aohama  harbor. 

In  September  of  1943,  when  I  first  report- 
ed aboard  US8  IndianapolU,  Spruance  was 
a  vice-admiral,  only  six  months  short  of 
l>elng  promoted,  and  thus  achieving  the  dis- 
tinction of  l>ecomlng,  at  age  57,  the  young- 
est naval  officer  ever  to  l)ecome  a  full  admi- 
ral. I  can  picture  him  now— more  than  four 
decades  later— as  vividly  as  I  saw  him  then. 
He  was  climbing  up  the  high  ladder  to  the 
signal  bridge  of  the  heavy  twttle  cruiser,  to 
the  tune  of  the  "The  Wabash  C^annonliaU" 
("Listen  to  the  captains  as  they  nmible  and 
they  roar/As  they  climb  up  the  ladder  of 
the  Fifth  Fleet  C^annonliaU.")  Immediately 
upon  flrat  sight  of  him.  some  30  to  40  yoimg 
signalmen,  myself  Included,  jumped  off  the 
flagtMg  and  stood  rigidly  to  attention.  To 
our  amazement — and  delight— the  Admiral 
spoke  casually.  "That's  all  right.  Iwys.  Tou 
don't  have  to  salute  me." 

This  small  inddent  contravenes  somewhat 
the  Impression  of  Spruaitce  that  mainly  pre- 
vailed during  World  War  II  as  being  a  man 
with  little  or  no  visible  warmth  or  humor- 
an  image  which  has  by  no  means  completely 
disappeared  to  this  day.  One  article  by 
Robert  Sherod  in  Time  for  26  June  1944, 
called  Spruance,  a  "cold,  calculating,  me- 
chanical man."  Another  piece  that  also 
came  out  during  my  tour  with  Spruance— in 
an  issue  of  ilrposy  early  in  1945— was  point- 
edly titled  "Ice  Water  Admiral."  But  these 
and  other  stories  In  the  public  print  hardly 
did  more  than  confirm  a  view  of  Spruance's 
character  and  personality  already  widely  en- 
tertained in  the  Fleet  itself.  "Spruance  had 
a  repuUtlon  as  a  cold  fish,"  recalls  a  very 
recent.  In-depth  history  of  the  war  against 
Japan.  In  this  memoir.  I  hope  further  to  lay 
to  rest  the  peralstent  notion  of  Adm. 
Spruance  as  only  a  "fighting  machine"- a 
man  who  remained  unflappable  and  remote 
in  virtually  any  and  all  circumstances. 

On  this  particular  September  day  of  1943, 
of  which  I  speak,  I  was  a  signalman  third 
class— a  young  man  originally  from  the 
cornfields  of  Iowa.  Prior  to  my  voluntary 
enlistment  In  the  Navy.  I  had  never  seen  the 
Great  Lakes  much  less  the  ocean.  This  omis- 
sion was  to  be  amply  corrected  during  tbe 
following  three  and  one-half  years  on  active 
duty.  It  was.  in  fact,  this  September  that 
Spruance  chose  /ndiaaapolis  for  his  flag- 
ship as  Coounander,  Ontral  Pacific  Force. 
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Then,  too,  t>egan  the  greatest  adventure  of 
my  young  life.  I  continued  to  serve  on  Flag 
Allowance  imder  Spruance  for  ahnoat  two 
years,  imtil  November  of  1945.  and  had  full 
opportunity  to  oboerve  him  In  many  attua- 
tlona  durtng  thla  period. 

While  it  ia  hard  to  epitomlae  ao  complex 
an  individual  in  a  few  worda,  I  would  aay 
that  the  Admiral  was  haairally  a  rather  ahy, 
introverted,  even  bookiah  man,  with  a  droU 
aenae  of  hiunor.  twit  poaaeaaed  alao  of  a  ated 
will  and  one  driving  oompulalon:  to  end  the 
war  vlctortoualy  and  as  quickly  as  poaattde. 
This  determination  to  get  It  over  with  is 
well  reflected,  for  example.  In  the  fact  that 
after  each  one  of  his  operatkxis.  unlike 
some  of  the  other  top  naval  commandera, 
Spruance  nearly  always  stayed  within  the 
confines  of  his  Pacific  headquartera.  apend- 
ing  his  entire  time  planning  the  next  oper- 
ation rather  than  availing  himself  of  the 
luxury  of  going  stateside. 

Afloat.  Adm.  Spruance  loved  to  walk,  and 
often  paced  back  and  forth  on  deck,  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  one  of  the  very  few 
officers  that  he  clearly  regarded  iMth  as  a 
friend  and  most  probably  as  an  intellectual 
equal— LCklr.  Oilven  Slonlm.  '3<  his  Japa- 
nese language  officer.  A  picture  that  re- 
mains indelibly  imprinted  on  my  memory  is 
that  of  the  two  officers  traveraing  the  long 
dedt  of  U8S  New  Jeney  shcNtly  after  news 
of  the  tragic  sinking  of  US8  IndianapolU 
reached  them.  It  will  l>e  recalled  that  the 
"Indy"  was  hit  by  two  Japanese  torpedoes 
while  midway  t)etween  Leyte  and  Ouam 
near  midiUght  of  29  July  1046.  causing  900 
officers  and  men  to  l>e  plunged  into  the  sea. 
Of  these.  600  became  fatalities.  On  this  oc- 
casion, Spruance  and  Slonlm  were  not  talk- 
ing at  all. 

The  impressions  that  I  gained  of  Adm. 
Spruance  during  the  two  years  that  I  was 
privileged  to  serve  under  him  can  best  be 
conveyed.  I  believe.  In  a  few  vignettes, 
drawn  from  operations  during  tbe  sea  offen- 
sives toward  Japan  from  the  fall  of  194S  for- 
ward. 

At  Tarawa  Atoll,  in  the  Central  Pacific, 
our  first  operation,  a  ship  waa  to  be  voltm- 
teered  to  go  within  a  mile  of  shore  to  test 
the  shore  batteries  by  drawing  fire.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  Spruance  offered  the  Indy 
and  himself— and  us!  On  this  gambit  we 
lucked  out— no  big  guns  blasting  us  from 
shore. 

At  the  Marshalls  in  the  North  Pacific  a 
young  seaman  managed  to  get  ashore  and 
came  l>ack  to  the  ship  with  a  frightened 
mongrel  that  he  had  found  on  the  beach 
tucked  under  his  arms.  Prudently,  but  unml- 
lltarily  bypassing  his  Divlalon  Officer,  he 
went  directly  to  the  Admiral  and  said, 
"Please,  Sir,  may  I  keep  him?"  With  a  twin- 
kle in  his  eye,  the  Admiral  replied.  "It's 
okay  with  me.  sonny,  if  you  can  convince 
your  Division  Head." 

At  Okinawa.  In  the  Ryukyus  chain,  not 
far  from  the  southernmost  Japanese  main- 
land island  of  Kyusku.  occurred  an  instant 
of  his  wry  humor,  which  could  flash  forth 
at  the  most  imexpected  times.  When  the 
cruiser  US8  LouitvUie,  anchored  next  to  us, 
acddentlally  sent  a  five-inch  shell  into  the 
head  compartment  of  /ndy  while  we  were  at 
General  Quarters.  Spruance  called  up  the 
skipper  of  the  cruiser  and  asked  him  If  he 
wanted  his  ammunition  back. 

The  Okinawa  operation  reminds  me  of 
one  of  the  many  misrepresentations  that 
seem  to  have  dogged  the  footsteps  of  this 
quiet  officer.  Contrary  to  the  portrayal  of 
him  by  Glenn  Ford  in  the  movie.  Midway.  I 
never  once  saw  the  Admiral  smoke  nor  use  a 
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vofd  of  profanity  otbo-  than  "bell"  but 
I  Umb  b*  did  not  anploy  tta*  turn  m  an 
At  Okinawa  I  board  blm  wv  th» 
"baU"  twleai  Tba  fint  tlma  was  wban 
aboMt  M  of  iH  T*g— '*■**"  eooM  not  idantlfy 
by  naoM  one  of  our  mardiBnt  vwnla  that 
bad  rtippad  Into  a  moortac  wot  bard  by  us 
durtiw  the  Bight  Without  a  anile  this  ttane. 
apnianoe  barked.  "What  the  beU  are  you 
.«g~i»~i  up  here  forT"  Tbe  aeooad  oeca- 
itoa  that  called  forth  profanity  from  on 
high  *'«ri-~^  on  M  AprO  ItU.  at  the  ttane 
wbaa  Oklnava  «aa  to  be  aeeured.  Admiral 
waa  a^^|^TOa1T^^T^  m  tbe  great  batUe- 
,  uaS  JrUfoari  during  tbe  moat  f  ero- 
irawllrMi  attack  of  tbe  whole  war.  By 
Ugtit.  AAulral  Spruanee  aent  thla 

to  Halaar  "Keep  the  bell  out  of 

ban.  I  am  attU  tai  oommand." 

Aa  a  Mw«i  of  ooda  to  tbe  foregoing  brief 
eonment  on  apraanoe'a  occaaional  use  of  a 
■wear  word.  I  have  taUed  at  length  then 
and  later  with  both  enllated  men  and  offl- 
oen.  many  of  the  latter  with  high  rank,  who 
racarded  8pruanee  aa  their  MoL  They  would 
not  have  minded  bla  reference  to  hell.  On 
tbe  eontrary.  at  bla  ny.  they  would  gladly 
have  f oUowed  him  there  and  back. 

It  la  atoo  on  connection  with  action  at  Oki- 
nawa tai  the  miring  of  IMS  that  we  on  fndy 
bad  an  opportunity  to  become  aware  of  two 
qualltlea  aaldoiB  ttrr*'"^  In  tbe  literature 
with  the  character  of  Adm.  Spruanee:  a 
keen  eenae  of  juatice  and  a  capacity  for  ex- 
liiiimliM  fwy«»<^«  One  day  at  dawn  we  had 
JiMt  aeeured  from  routine  General  Quarters. 
All  of  a  audden  the  one  gunner  left  on  the 
40-mOUmeter  opened  fire  on  a  kamikiu*. 
The  roundi  from  the  anti-aircraft  gun  suc- 
ceeded tai  knocking  the  aukkle  plane  off  the 
main  target,  but  the  oncoming  aircraft  stUl 
crashed  taito  tbe  ship.  The  CO  of  Indv.  C.B. 
ICeVay.  m.  '30  ruahed  down  from  the 
bridge,  grabbed  hold  of  the  gunner's  mate, 
and  UM  him  he  would  be  court-martialed 
for  firing  without  a  fommanrt  Adm. 
Spruanee.  in  turn,  laid  his  own  hand  on  the 
captain's  sholder  and  remarked  in  a  mild 
manner,  "I  wouldn't  do  that,  sonny  (his  fa- 
vorite term  of  addreas.)  He  Just  saved  our 
Uvea." 

In  the  book  AU  the  Drovmed  Saiion  by 
Raymond  B.  Lech,  there  Is  an  official  pic- 
ture showing  Spruanee  pinning  Purple 
Hearts  on  the  men  Injured  In  this  action. 
What  the  picture  does  not  show  ts  the  tears 
tai  the  eyea  of  the  four-star  admiral  as  he 
solemnly  shook  each  hand  and  spoke  a  few 


Later  on  Okinawa,  on  13  May  IMS.  after 
we  had  transferred  with  the  Admiral  to  the 
batUewagon.  U88  New  Mexico,  and  whUe  we 
lay  at  the  Hagushi.  Anchorage  we  were 
again  hit.  this  time  by  two  fcamlibues.  Both 
Aikn.  Spruanee  and  tbe  Fleet  Medical  Offl- 
cer.  a  commodore,  themselves  carried 
stretchers  bearing  injured  men.  of  which 
there  were  U».  (Fifty-lour  were  kiUed  or 
missing  >  Amid  aD  the  confusion  that  pre- 
vailed, a  scared  young  sailor  ran  smack  Into 
the  Admiral,  knocking  him  down.  Shaking 
like  a  leaf  In  the  wind  while  he  awaited  the 
expected  caustic  reprimand,  the  bluejacket 
heard  imtead  theae  word,  spoken  casually 
and  with  a  barely  repressed  smile.  "It's  all- 
right,  sonny.  It's  my  fault  that  I'm  getting 
too  old  to  move  out  of  the  way  fast 
enough." 

Once  concluding  example  may  suffice  to- 
dlapel  any  lingering  notion  that  Adm. 
Spruanee  was  simply  an  efficient  fighting 
machine,  quite  lacking  In  the  ordinary  vir- 
tues of  humanity  and  compassion.  Perhaps 
those  who  have  criticized  him  for  chasing 
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the  Japaneae  fleet  too  far  and  too  long  may 
not  be  aware  of  one  oommand  that  he 
issued  during  the  second  Phillippine  Sea 
Battle  early  Ui  IMS.  The  danger  of  pilots 
running  out  of  fuel  after  a  far  pursuit  of 
enemy  ii  rirls  in  the  night  was  very  great.  If 
they  did.  their  fate  would  be  to  pltmge  Into 
the  murky  darknosa  of  the  cold  Pacific. 

In  order  to  ■««h<<wit««»  the  chanoea  of  this 
happening,  the  Admiral  gave  the  command 
that  all  oarrters  turn  on  all  exterior  llghU  so 
that  the  flyers,  no  matter  whether  It  was 
theta-  own  carrier  or  not.  could  gllmpae  the 
Uttle  bit  of  haven  and  land  safely  on  what- 
ever flattop  deck  they  could  spot.  The  Ad- 
miral knew  full  well,  of  course,  that  the  car- 
riers themselves  could  be  prey  to  enemy 
submarines  lurking  In  the  area.  But,  coolly 
■■■nMlnir  the  risks,  he  gave  the  daring 
order— one  which  doubtless  saved  hundreds 
of  Amertean  Uvea. 

Since  this  personal  recoUectlon  attempU 
In  a  small  way  to  correct  what  has  been  a 
generally  unfavorable  Image  of  Spruanee  as 
a  man.  It  wlU  perhaps  not  be  amiss  to  men- 
tion the  erroneous  statement  in  the  book  A 
aiorioM»  Way  to  Die  by  Raymond  Spurr  to 
the  effect  that  the  Navy  made  Spruanee  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  PhiUppines  in  IMS  to  as- 
suage his  hurt  feelings  at  not  getting  the 
fifth  star.  But  I  can  stlU  remember 
Spruanee  saying,  early  in  IMS  when  he, 
along  with  Halsey,  was  being  considered  for 
promoUon  to  the  hlgheat  rank  possible.  "I 
don't  deserve  it."  (Halsey  became  the  last- 
designated  of  only  four  fleet  admirals.) 

InddentaUy,  it  is  also  quite  Interesting  to 
recaU  the  UtUe-known  fact  that  while 
Spruanee  was  Administrator  of  the  PhUip- 
ptaiea  he  suggested  to  Washington  that  Oki- 
nawa had  served  iU  purpose  and  should  be 
given  back  to  Japan.  To  which  Washington 
promptly  respcHided  tai  effect  that  he  should 
stick  to  being  an  admiral  and  not  try  to  pass 
as  a  statesman.  Of  course,  as  Is  weU  known. 
Washington  did  give  the  Island  back  to 
Japan  aome  30  years  later,  after  spending 
bUlionji  of  dollars  on  It. 

His  detractors  notwithstanding,  this  quiet 
man.  Adm.  Raymond  Amea  Spruanee,  VA. 
Navy  (ReC),  who  died  tai  1960  at  age  83,  left 
his  mark  upon  military  history  for  aU  time. 
Those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
serve  under  him  may  perhapa  lay  claim  to  a 
smaU  place  on  his  shining  escutcheon. 

Over  the  mist  of  the  passing  years,  I  see 
htan  yet.  standing  there  on  that  embattled 
bridge,  moderate  of  statute  but  large  of 
heart.  I  hear  htan  saying  with  that  wry  smUe 
on  his  face,  "WeU  done,  boys!" 

Reapectfully,  weU  done  to  you.  too.  Skip- 
peri 


June  S.  1987 
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ARTHUR  SACKLER  DIBS  AT  73: 
DONATED  SMTTHSONLAN  OAIj- 
LERT 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or  CALiroamA 

m  THX  Housx  or  rkprkskhtatives 

Wedneaday.  June  3.  1987 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  26. 
1067.  the  art  worW  and  the  city  of  Washington 
kMt  a  great  friend  with  the  death  of  Dr.  Arthur 
M.  Sackler. 

Dr  Sackler  was  one  of  the  forefnost  art  col- 
lectors in  the  world,  and  his  collections  of  art 
from  Qsna,  Japan,  and  the  otfter  naliona  of 
Aaia  is  beyorxl  comparison.  In  his  Mettme,  Dr. 
Sackler  waa  extraordlnartty  generoua  «Mh  his 


a  renwrfcahle 
gglerlea  around  the 


Waahington  and  the  h4atton  ¥iHH  see  the 
maenMude  and  scope  of  thia  cogectkm  thia 
fan,  when  the  Arthur  M.  Sackler  (SaNery  of  the 
SmHhaoniMi  InaOtutton  opena. 

Aa  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  SmNhaoniwi.  and  aa  chair  of  the  SacMar 
Qallery  VWIing  Commmaa,  I  am  aaddanad  by 
the  loaa  of  this  dMIngulthad  man.  Atong  with 
ofhera.  I  am  parlkxjiarly  saddened  that  he  wW 
not  be  wNh  ua  to  aee  the  opening  of  the  mar- 
vekxia  new  SacMar  QaNary. 

FoNowing  are  two  arUdea  on  Dr.  Sackler. 
from  the  May  27.  1067  edMona  of  the  Wash- 
ington Poat,  and  from  the  Naw  York  Tlmaa: 
[From  the  Waahington  Post.  May  37. 1087] 

AsTHoa  Rsnn»  Dim  at  73:  Doxatbd 
SmTBaoinAii  Gallbbt 

(By  J.T.  Smith) 

Dr.  Arthur  M.  Sackler.  78.  a  psychUtrlst 
who  made  a  fortune  in  advertising  and  pub- 
lishing, an  art  ooUector  of  breathtaking 
scope  and  discernment,  and  a  founder  of 
various  museums,  wings,  galleries  and  other 
institutions  that  keep  his  pictures  and  ob- 
jecU  In  the  public  eye,  died  of  a  heart  ail- 
ment yesterday  at  the  Harkness  PavOion  of 
Presbyterian  Hospital  In  New  York  aty. 

"Great  art  doesn't  belong  to  anybody. 
Never  did.  Never  will."  Dr.  Sackler  told  The 
Waahington  Post  tai  September.  "The  more 
successful  your  coUectlons  are,  the  more 
they  cease  to  be  your  property." 

Next  September,  the  Arthur  M.  Sackler 
GaUery  of  the  Smlthsontaui  Institution  is 
scheduled  to  open  on  the  MaU.  It  wlU  house 
an  taiitial  ooUection  of  1,000  pieces  of  Chi- 
nese and  Near  Eastern  art  with  an  appraised 
value  of  at  least  8S0  mlUlon.  The  pictures, 
bronses.  Jades,  lacquers  and  ceramics  are  a 
smaU  fraction  of  the  Sackler  holdings— and 
according  to  Thomas  Lawton,  the  director 
of  the  Freer  OaUery  of  Art,  their  value  may 
be  closer  to  >100  mUlion  than  $50  miUion. 

Dr.  Sackler  donated  M  mlUion  of  the  87S 
mlUion  in  construction  costs  of  the  project. 

The  Sackler  GaUery  is  only  one  example 
of  the  doctor's  beneficence.  Some  years  ago 
he  established  the  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gal- 
lery for  Early  Chinese  Stone  Sculpture  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  tai  New  York  City 
and  the  MetropoUtan  also  has  a  Sackler 
Wtaig.  There  U  an  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gal- 
lery at  Princeton  University  and  In  1985  the 
Arthur  M.  Sackler  Museum  opened  at  Har- 
vard University.  Last  year,  the  Arthur  M. 
Sackler  Museum  was  dedicated  at  Beijing 
University  tai  China. 

A  biographical  sketch  compUed  by  Dr. 
Sackler's  office  said  that  his  coUectlons 
"range  over  different  cultural  horizons  and 
media,  tai  Asia  from  crhtaia  and  India  to  the 
Middle  East:  In  Western  art  ceramics, 
bronzes  and  paintings  from  pre-Columbian 
and  pre-Renaiasance  periods  through  the 
School  of  Paris." 

It  notes  that  he  began  collecting  shortly 
after  graduating  from  medical  school  at 
New  York  University  and  that  "tai  the  1940s 
he  focused  on  pre-  and  early  Renaissance 
and  French  Impressionist  and  post-lmpres- 
slonist  paintings.  At  this  time  he  also  active- 
ly supported  contemporary  American  paint- 
ers. In  1050.  he  started  hla  coUectlon  of  Asi- 
atic arts,  ftast  Chtaiese  ceramics,  and  then 
sculpture  and  paintings." 

Dr.  Sackler  donated  a  collection  of  draw- 
ings and  paln*'"g"  by  the  Italian  master  Plr- 
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anesl  to  the  Avery  Library  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  It  Is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
of  its  kind.  The  same  accolade  has  been  of- 
fered to  hU  coUection  of  Italian  terra  cottas. 
which  were  displayed  at  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art  tai  1970. 

The  Sackler  GaUery  at  the  Smithsonian 
not  only  wUl  house  a  notable  coUection  in 
its  own  right,  but  also  wiU  supplement  in  a 
special  way  its  next-door  neighbor,  the 
Freer  GaUery.  The  Freer  has  one  of  the 
world's  finest  coUection  of  Chinese  art.  But 
its  founder,  Charles  Lang  Freer,  decreed 
that  nothing  be  added  to  it  and  that  none  of 
its  treasures  go  out  on  loan. 

No  such  restrictions  apply  to  the  SatUer. 
According  to  Lawton,  the  Freer's  director, 
the  Freer  and  the  Sackler.  which  are  con- 
nected by  a  tunnel.  wUl  make  a  center  of 
Aatam  art  that  no  scholar  tai  the  field  wlU  be 
able  to  ignore. 

The  Sackler  name  Is  also  weU  known  tai 
medictaie  and  science.  There  Is  the  Sackler 
School  of  Medicine  of  Tel  Aviv  University  in 
Israel,  the  Sackler  Institute  of  Graduate 
Biomedical  Science  at  New  York  University, 
the  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Sciences  Center  at 
Clark  University  In  Worcester,  Mass..  and 
the  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Center  for  Health 
Communications  at  Tufts  University. 

"I  used  to  think  that  creativity  was  limit- 
ed by  age."  Dr.  Sackler  told  The  Post.  "But 
the  more  time  passes.  I  have  come  to  realize 
that  creativity  is  not  that  age-restrained. 
There  are  fascinating  examples,  in  terms, 
let  us  say,  of  scientists  such  as  Linus  Pau- 
ling. Or  a  choreographer,  Martha 
Graham.  ...  In  both  cases,  I  think  you  wlU 
find  a  residual  development  of  Irreverence. 
Not  for  great  achievements,  but  for  conven- 
tional wisdom.  I  once  asked  Linus  Pauling, 
"What  is  the  role  of  heresy  In  science?"  And 
he  looked  at  me  and  said,  'Arthur,  isn't 
heresy  the  source  of  aU  real  progress?'  " 

Arthur  MltcheU  Sackler  was  bom  tai 
Brooklyn.  N.Y..  on  Aug.  33.  1913.  He  re- 
ceived his  undergraduate  and  medical  de- 
grees at  NYU. 

Dr.  Sackler  was  a  pioneer  In  the  use  of  ul- 
trasound as  a  diagnostic  tool  and  in  hista- 
mine therapy  for  psychiatric  disorders. 

WhUe  he  practiced  medicine,  he  began 
making  taivestments.  He  bought  stocks  in 
pharmaceutical  companies  and  these 
became  the  foundation  of  his  fortune.  In 
the  1940b.  he  Joined  WUliam  Douglas  Adams 
Inc..  a  medical  advertising  agency,  and  in 
IM7  he  bought  it. 

He  later  went  into  the  vastly  profitable 
medical  publishing  field.  His  publications 
were  printed  in  10  languages  and  his  organi- 
zation had  offices  in  11  countries.  Among 
periodicals  he  owned  was  Medical  Tribune. 

Forbes  magazine  once  estimated  Dr. 
SadUer's  financial  worth  at  "$175  miUion 
plus."  He  Uved  on  Fifth  Avenue  in  New 
York  City. 

Dr.  Sackler's  marriages  to  the  former  Else 
Jorgensen  and  Marietta  Lutze  ended  tai  di- 
vorce. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  the  former  JiU 
Lesley  TuUy,  of  New  York  CMty;  two  chil- 
dren by  his  first  marriage.  Dr.  Carol  Ingrid 
Iifaster  of  Boston,  and  Elizabeth  Aime 
Sackler  of  New  York  Cnty;  two  chUdren  by 
his  second  marriage,  Arthur  Felix  Sackler  of 
New  York  City  and  Denise  Marica  of 
Venice,  Calif.;  two  brothers.  Dr.  Mortimer 
D.  Sackler  of  London,  and  Dr.  Raymond  R. 
Sackler  of  New  York  City,  and  seven  grand- 
children. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times] 
Da.  AjtTHxm  BhcxLa  Dns  at  73; 

PHnJUnHKOPUT  AHD  ART  PATKOK 

(By  Grace  Glueck) 

Dr.  Arthur  M.  Sackler,  a  research  psychia- 
trist, entrepreneur  and  philanthropist  who 
became  one  of  this  cotmtry's  leading  art  col- 
lectors and  patrons,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
yesterday  at  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical 
Center.  He  was  73  years  old  and  Uved  in 
Manhattan 

Dr.  Sackler's  coUecting  ranged  over  many 
ciUtures.  from  (Thina  and  India  to  the 
Middle  East:  from  pre-Columbian  and  Ren- 
aissance periods  through  the  School  of 
Paris.  His  holdings  numbered  in  the  tens  of 
thousands. 

The  physician,  who  made  his  fortune  in 
medical  advertistaig,  medical  trade  pubUca- 
tions  and  the  manufacture  of  over-the- 
counter  drugs,  gave  much  of  the  art  away, 
along  with  museums  and  gaUeries  to  house 
It.  Hla  latest  benefaction  is  the  Arthur  M. 
Sackler  GaUery  at  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, a  museum  of  Asian  and  Near  Eastern 
art  based  on  the  gift  of  1.000  Items  from  his 
coUectlons  and  a  contribution  of  84  miUion. 
The  museum  is  to  open  in  Washington  next 
September. 

BBfirACTOS  TO  HAKVARD 

Dr.  Sackler  was  also  the  principal  donor  of 
the  museum  at  Harvard  that  opened  two 
years  ago  bearing  his  name,  buUt  to  contain 
works  from  Asia,  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Mediterranean.  With  his  brothers,  Ray- 
mond and  Mortimer,  he  helped  to  finance 
the  construction  and  installation  of  the 
Sackler  Wing  at  the  MetropoUtan  Museum 
of  Art,  which  houses  the  Temple  of  Dendur 
and  the  Met's  new  Japanese  gaUeries.  And 
last  September,  he  attended  ground-break- 
ing ceremonies  for  the  Arthur  M.  Sackler 
Museum  on  the  ground  of  Beijing  Universi- 
ty: an  archeologic&l  facility  supported  by 
Dr.  Sackler  and  his  wife.  JIU,  it  wiU  also 
teach  muscology  to  students. 

The  sciences  and  humanities  also  benefit- 
ed from  Dr.  Sackler's  largest  contributions 
of  more  than  $2  miUion  to  Long  Island  Uni- 
versity, where  he  established  a  laboratory 
for  therapeutic  research  at  the  school  of 
pharmacy  made  him  one  of  tbe  largest 
donors  to  that  taistitution.  An  $8  miUion 
contribution  to  Clark  University  In  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  helped  to  establish  the  Arthur 
M.  Sackler  Sciences  Center  there.  And  with 
his  brothers,  he  helped  set  up  biomedical  tai- 
stltutlons  at  Tufts  University  and  New  York 
University,  as  weU  as  the  Sackler  School  of 
Medicine  In  Tel  Aviv. 

MOaX  THAIf  140  RKSKARCH  PATBRS 

Known  tai  the  scientific  field  as  a  pioneer 
tai  bUoglcal  psychiatry.  Dr.  Sackler  pub- 
lished, with  his  phj^cian  brothers  and 
other  coUaborators,  more  than  140  research 
papers,  most  dealing  with  how  alterations  in 
bodUy  function  could  affect  mental  illness. 

He  was  the  first  to  use  ultrasound  for 
medical  diagnosis,  and  among  other  pioneer- 
taig  activities,  identified  histamine  as  a  hor- 
mone and  called  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  receptor  sites,  important  in  medical 
theory  today. 

His  art  taiterests  were  eclectic,  and  he  pre- 
ferred the  purchase  of  entire  coUectlons  to 
that  of  taidlvidual  pieces.  He  liked  to  think 
of  himself  as  "more  of  a  curator  than  a  col- 
lector." 

"I  coUect  as  a  biologist,"  he  once  said.  "To 
reaUy  understand  a  civilization,  a  society, 
you  must  have  a  large  enough  corpus  of 
data.  You  cant  know  aoth-century  art  by 
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Dr.  Sackler.  bom  in  Brooklyn  on  Aug.  33. 
1013,  to  Issac  and  Sophie  Sackler.  took  a 
premedical  course  at  New  York  University. 
He  also  studied  art  history  at  N.Y.U.  and  at 
the  Cooper  Union.  To  finance  his  medical 
studies  at  N.Y.U.,  he  Jotaied  the  WOllam 
Douglas  MacAdams  advertialng  agency,  a 
medical  advertising  concern,  and  eventually 
became  its  principal  owner. 

In  1960,  he  began  pubUcatlon  of  Medical 
Tribune,  a  biweekly  newapapo'  for  doctors, 
which  expanded  into  an  intematlaaal  pub- 
lishing organization  with  offices  in  II  coun- 
tries. In  1958,  he  founded  the  Laboratories 
for  Therapeutic  Research,  a  nonprofit  basic 
research  center  at  the  Brooklyn  CoUege  of 
Pharmacy  of  Long  Island  University,  and 
served  as  ite  director  until  1083.  ^th  his 
two  brothers.  Dr.  Sackler  also  had  an  inter- 
est tai  the  Purdue-Frederick  drug  company. 

Dr.  Sackler's  art  coUecting  began  in  the 
mid-1940's.  Picking  his  way  from  field  to 
field,  he  went  from  pre-Renalssanoe  to  post- 
Impressionism  to  the  School  of  Paris,  and 
also  supported  contemporary  American 
painters. 

He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Oriental  art 
by  happening  on  a  smaU  Chinese  table  at  a 
cabinetmaker's.  "I  came  to  realize  that  here 
was  an  esthetic  not  commonly  appreciated 
or  understood."  he  said. 

Later,  advised  In  the  Chinese  paintings 
field  by  the  chairman  of  the  MetropoUtan 
Museum's  Far  Eastern  department.  Wen 
Fong,  and  in  other  areas  by  tnisted  dealers. 
he  wound  up  with  what  Mr.  Fong  has  caUed 
"by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  col- 
lection of  ancient  CSilnese  art  In  the  worlcL" 

His  coUection  became  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy at  the  MetropoUtan  Museum,  which 
had  provided  him  ia  the  1960's  with  a  smaU 
enclave  that  housed  thousands  of  the  Chi- 
nese works. 

Material  from  the  enclave  was  to  be  used 
for  an  exhibition  of  masterpieces  from  the 
Sackler  Chinese  holdings,  according  to  Dr. 
Sackler.  But,  though  discussed  by  him  and 
the  Met  for  years,  the  show  never  took 
place. 

Dr.  Sackler  is  survived  by  his  wife:  his  two 
brothers,  both  of  New  York;  and  four  chU- 
dren: Dr.  Carol  Master  of  Boston:  Elizabeth 
Sackler  and  Arthur  F.  Sackler.  both  of  New 
York,  and  Denise  Marica  of  Venice,  C^alif.. 
and  seven  grandchUdren. 


LANGUAGE.  LATVIANS  AND 
FREEDOM 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiMois 

IH  THE  HOXTSE  OF  BEPRXSENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  June  3. 1987 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Communist 
Party  dominatton  of  the  Soviet  Union  extends, 
as  we  all  know,  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Russia  itself  to  nations  such  as  Latvia.  Lithua- 
nia, and  Est(xiia.  As  ytxj  know,  the  United 
States  does  not  recognize  Soviet  Communist 
control  of  those  Baltic  nations. 

Oie  of  the  ways  in  wfiich  many  ethnic 
groups  dominated  by  Soviet  Communists  seek 
to  express  their  irxlividuality  ar>d  cultural  iden- 
tity is  through  use  of  their  native  tongue,  in 
Latvia,  recentty,  the  Latvian  human  rigfits 
group.  "Helainki  86,"  criticized  the  Secr^ary 
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of  «w  UMwt  CwwnunM  Pwt/t  CwMral 
ConimMM  tor  an  MMuN  on  ttw  UMw  Iwv 


An  op«n  Mlar  ftom  Unwd*  Qranino, 
of  ttw  "WttHriM  or  gwM>  m>  Mi  of  ftp  M- 
wi^  iilyfitHWrtih  upprMrion  of  Innooont 
human  tatngi  undw  oommuniMn. 

At  ttri*  poM  I  «Mt  to  inMrt  In  ttw  Rccono 
oopiM  of  l«N>  Mm  dMing  wWi  hunwn  rtohl* 
btUMi. 
Ovm  Krbi  Pbom  "Bmuaaa  M"  to  A. 

Qommamm.  emcHBun  ot^tmb  L>ttiaii 

OUMMUIUai  PMTTT  CM»T»AL  OUMMIIIO 

rmntetor^  note:  The  toOowlnt  latter, 
vrttten  tay  ttie  leader  of  Uie  Latvian  human 
righte  areup  "Heletnlrl  M."  la  a  reeponee  to  a 
voeefa  ghren  by  AnatoHje  OoctNinova.  Mcre- 
tu7  ol  the  lAtvtaD  OooimuDlet  Futjr  Cen- 
tral OoBuaMtae.  In  hie  ipeech.  Oorbunovi 
reeent  public  calla  for  Increaaed 
on  the  uae  of  the  Latrian  lan- 


] 


We  ««re  ahoeked  by  the  qweeh  of  Anato- 
UJi  Oorbunova.  whleh  was  pubUahed  In  the 
taauo  #1  of  'OJteratura  un  MakaU"  [Utera^ 
tui«  and  Aitl.  How  can  an  editor  publldae 
Mch  a  ipwirh.  which  openly  and  without 
«kmim»  pramotea  the  domination  of  the  Rua- 
ilan  lancuace? 

Oarbunovs  Mym:  "I  catecorlcaUy  oppoee 
the  itf»*"^  which  has  been  put  Into  the 
forefront-let  iw  eaU  thlnga  by  their  real 
nameai— which  atatea  that  the  Latvian  lan- 
guace  abould  talce  prl(»1ty  in  all  our  repub- 
lic's aodal  affairs.  In  oppoaltlon  to  the  Rus- 
sian lancuace.  The  moat  favorable  condl- 
ttoM  have  been  created  for  the  voluntary 
leamlns  of  the  Latvian  languase— this  prin- 
ciple Is  even  pronoted  on  televtalon." 

What  fctwiH  of  cynidsm  acainst  Latvia  and 
the  Latvian  people  hides  behind  theae 
words,  that  state  that  the  Latvian  lancuace 
can  be  known  only  on  some  kind  of  a  volun- 
tary baaiar 

In  whoae  name  do  you  apeak  In  this  period 
of  democratlaatlon7  As  can  be  seen  In  the 
article,  you  uae  the  words  "I"  and  "me", 
therefore  you  want  to  Impose  your  subjec- 
tive opinions  or  wishes  upon  the  Latvian 
people,  and  teach  writers  how  to  shape  their 
aodal  thlnklnc-  This  is  a  step  down  for  Oor- 
bunovs.  who  had  disgraced  himself  and 
made  a  lot  of  nolae  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Tou  should  look  at  yourself  with 
some  self-criticism:  who  are  you.  compared 
to  [Latvian  writers]  ImanU  Zledonls.  Mara 
Zalite.  Janis  Peters.  Klavla  Elsberga.  Ojars 
VadeU  and  others?  To  put  It  mUdly.  noth- 

mc- 

Tou  forcibly  Impoae  blUnguaUsm  on  the 
latviana.  Tou  should  first  ask  the  Latvians 
whether  they  do  not  desplae  that  other  lan- 
guace.  for  everythlnc  that  is  done  with 
force  la  resented.  No  one  chases  the  Rua- 
slaiM  here  by  force.  If  they  had  but  a  mini- 
mal seiMe  of  morality  or  conscience,  then 
they  would  undoatand  that  one  must  re- 
spect a  native  people  and  their  lancuace. 
and  not  make  themselves  comfortable  In 
well  fumlahed  apartments  and  Jeer  at  us. 

Oorbunova  critieiaes  "Llteratura  un 
llakala"  editorial  staffer  A.  Meier  for  dis- 
torting Lenlniat  national  polltkxl  principles. 
We  can  safely  say  that  Oorbunovs  hlmaelf 
has  mixed  up  Lenin's  writtncs  about  nation- 
al politics  with  Stalin's  Instructions  on  the 
same  theme.  If  Oorbimovs  continues  In  such 
a  manner,  then  Alma-AU  will  repeat  Itself 
In  Riga  as  well. 

Wrltinc  this  piece,  my  attention  was  aod- 
dently  drawn  to  the  Latvian  Soviet  encyclo- 
pedia. Let  us  look  at  what  Is  said  there 
about  Paadam  and  tiim  to  Volume  in.  pace 
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3St— and  my  goodneaal— from  there 
breathes  a  repugnance  stmllar  to  that  In 
Oorbunova' speech. 

If  Oorbunovs  and  the  Party  are  right, 
then  why  should  there  be  fear  of  a  referen- 
dum? Olve  the  Latvian  people  the  opportu- 
nity to  expreas  their  thoughts  freely  and 
not  with  help  from  the  basement  of  KOB 
headquarters,  as  you  employ  It  against  us. 

Prom  our  side  we  can  give  some  valuable 
sdvtoe  to  one  or  another  chauvinist  bully 
and  bureaucrat— don't  get  underfoot  of  the 
people  or  deasocratiaation.  for  It  can  end  un- 
pleasantly. 

LnAaaa  OaAanm, 

"Helainki  it". 

Am  Om  I^rrxa  Fhom  Umaxos  OaAirrnrs. 

Tj*"—    op    thx    Lattiaii    HOllAJf    RlORTS 

Oaoup.  "HxLsmKi  M" 
[TraiMlator's  note:  LInards  Orantlns.  Ral- 
monds  Bitenieka  and  Martins  Barlss  found- 
ed the  human  rights  group  'Helsinki  M'  In 
the  dty  of  Llepa)a  in  Soviet-occupied  latvla 
In  July.  1M6.  At  the  time  they  wrote  several 
letters— addreaaed  to  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party,  the  ITN.  Pope 
John  Paul  n  and  other  groups— asking  that, 
among  other  things,  the  Ruaslficatlon  of 
Latvian  be  halted  and  that  the  latvlan 
people  be  aUowed  to  participate  In  a  refer- 
endum to  decide  whether  they  wish  to 
remain  a  part  of  the  Soviet  Onion.  Orantlns 
and  Bltenleks  were  arrested  In  Aucust  and 
Barlss  was  put  under  house  arrest.  All  were 
releaaed  from  custody  in  January  1987.  POl- 
lowlng  Is  an  account  of  their  experiences 
written  by  linards  Orantlns.  This  and  other 
documenU  written  by  'Helsinki  M'  In  March 
were  smugsled  out  of  Latvia  and  tranalated 
by  the  World  Pederatlon  of  Pree  Latvians  tn 
May  1M7] 

I  would  like  to  teU.  In  a  few  words,  how  we 
have  been  since  the  founding  of  the  croup 
"Helslnlcl  M".  In  the  early  mominc  of 
Aucust  31.  19M.  I  (Orantlns)  was  deceptive- 
ly lured  from  my  house.  (I  have  two  plaoea 
of  employment.  "Dallrade"  and  at  the  gas- 
works. I  was  on  vacation  from  the  gasworks 
at  the  time  of  my  arrest.  There  are  three 
other  people  under  my  care.  My  wife  Ida. 
who  is  taking  a  postpartum  vacation  with  a 
14  month  old  son  Klavs.  and  Viktors.  a  14 
year  old  son  from  her  first  marriage.  I  also 
have  two  daughters  from  my  first  marrlace. 
Olta.  13  and  Liga,  11.)  A  driver  came  in  his 
"Volca"  and  told  my  wife  that  somethinc 
had  happened  at  the  gasworks  and  that  su- 
pervisor Akaelrods  had  requested  my  imme- 
diate presence. 

Approaching  the  gasworks  I  saw  a 
"Boblk"  [van]  parlced  In  front.  Our  car  had 
not  yet  stopped  when  the  three  doors  of  the 
"Boblk"  flew  open  and  three  men  came  run- 
nine  toward  our  "Volga",  blocking  my  path. 
I  had  seen  the  exact  same  scene  In  Russian 
films  where  they  showed  how  the  Gestapo 
arreated  Communist  patrioU,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  they  had  firearms  under 
their  belts,  but  I.  if  one  can  draw  a  compari- 
son, had  only  a  letter  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

Bltenleks  was  arreated  in  a  similar  manner 
at  the  city  hospital  where  he  works;  he  was 
summoned  by  his  superviaor  and  arrested. 
Barlss  was  held  but  not  arrested. 

This  was  Bariss'  first  serious  meetlnc  with 
the  KOB.  I've  had  numerous  talks  with 
them  at  work  (at  the  bus  park)  and  was  last 
warned  by  the  Uepaja  KOB  in  1980.  Por  I. 
you  see,  listen  to  foreign  radio  broadcasts 
and  supposedly  use  subtle  means  to  propa- 
gandize them  further.  They  attempted  to 
explain  to  me  that  the  Russians  aren't  occu- 
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plen.  but  inatead  are  helping  us  overcome 
our  backwardneas  by  sending  us  their  spe- 
daliata.  I  will  not  use  my  own  words  to  ex- 
press what  I  think  of  them,  let  the  great 
Lenin  speak.  In  the  first  issue  of  this  year's 
"Lauka  Daive"  (Country  Life]  It  Is  written, 
by  Lenin's  own  hand,  that  to  the  Russian 
people  one  muat  say  something  30  times  and 
they  must  be  checked  SO  times,  in  order  to 
get  anything  good  from  them.  If  such 
people  have  forced  themselves  on  the  lat- 
vians  as  specialisU  and  pathfinders,  then 
there  Is  only  one  path,  to  hell,  where  we 
also  now  find  ourselves.  But.  if  you  think 
about  it.  then  the  respective  situation  can 
be  exploited  In  order  to  gain  something.  If 
the  Hollywood  moviemakers  need  to  film 
post-war  bedlam,  or  scenes  from  hell,  then 
let  them  travel  here  to  Llepaja.  Latvia.  In 
talks  with  Bltenleks.  even  KOB  procurator 
Pf*"«g«  allowed  hlmaelf  to  admit  the  fact 
that  Llepaja  and  other  Latvian  dtlea  look 
Uke  garbage  dumps. 

Recardlng  Bltenleks.  In  1983  he  took  a 
motor  boat  acroas  the  sea  to  Sweden,  but 
had  a  misfortune  with  the  motors  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Russian  border  guards  18 
kilometers  from  Ootland.  In  the  boat  with 
Bltenleks  was  his  older  daughter,  and  his 
friend,  Janls  Vanaovlcs  with  his  son.  For 
wanting  to  see  how  the  Swedes  Uve.  without 
permission  from  the  Russians,  they  each 
had  a  chance  to  spend  several  years  behind 
barbed  wire. 

Barlss  was  kept  In  laolatlon  under  house 
arrest.  There  was  a  KOB  car  In  front  of  his 
house  for  the  entire  time  the  conference 
with  Americans  was  taking  place  in  Jur- 
mala.  On  work  days  he  was  brought  to  work 
and  returned  home,  and  when  there  were 
scheduled  free  days,  he  was  brought  to  the 
KOB  office  where  he  was  held  aU  day.  That 
U  how  that  great  freedom  manlfesU  Itself 
here. 

I  sat  in  the  KOB  basement  with  Bltenleks 
for  5  months.  Our  trial  was  on  January  19. 
We  were  brought  into  the  courtroom,  where 
we  were  Informed  that  the  procurator  had 
asked  that  our  trial  be  postponed  for  one 
week,  since  he  had  not  been  able  to  familiar- 
ize himself  with  the  breadth  of  the  issue. 
Regarding  the  written  charges  against  us. 
which  Bltenleks  and  I  have  In  our  posses- 
sion, one  can  only  say  this,  that  only  the 
KOB,  In  the  manner  of  the  30's  and  40's. 
can  allow  Itself  such  unintelllcible  babble. 
Criminal  charges  had  been  Initiated  acainst 
those  who  had  signed  the  Central  Commit- 
tee letter,  as  well  as  three  others  who 
merely  knew  that  such  a  letter  existed. 
People  were  intimidated  and  terrorized,  and 
some  even  lost  self-control.  How  can  there 
be  talk  of  openness  or  trust,  when  repres- 
sion and  criminal  charges  are  initiated 
against  those  who  write  letters  to  their  gov- 
ernment? If  the  documents  had  not  reached 
their  target,  who  knows  how  It  all  would 
have  ended.  The  KOB  works  with  enthusi- 
asm. The  original,  a  copy  and  six  photone- 
gatlves  were  found  In  various  places  during 
the  searches.  My  house  was  searched  twice. 
It  was  done  so  thoroughly  that  two  tons  of 
coal  were  sifted  through,  every  logend  was 
studied,  the  wallpaper  was  almost  torn 
down  and  women's  underwear  was  fondled. 
When  my  wife  Ida  asked  one  of  the  investi- 
gators. Voldemars  Zarlns.  whether  it  didn't 
make  him  uitcomfortable  to  handle  a 
woman's  underwear,  Zarlns  answered,  that 
It  was  Indeed  uncomfortable,  but  one  gets 
paid  well  for  It. 

I  spent  the  first  month  after  my  arrest  to- 
gether with  Rolands  Silaraups.  His  investi- 
gator was  the  section  head,  Strautmanls. 
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strautmanls  was  polite  and  open  with  SQar- 
aupa.  and  Informed  him  that  he  was  the 
tliird  generation  in  bis  family  to  have  deal- 
ings with  the  KOB.  The  first  had  been  his 
grandfather,  who  was  a  policeman  during 
Latvia's  Independence.  His  father  had  been 
a  volunteer  bi  the  Latvian  Legion.  He 
earned  10  years  for  that.  The  grandson 
again  seems  to  have  no  use  for  the  Soviet 
regime  or  Russians.  Strautmanls  announced 
to  SUaraups.  "None  of  you  enjoyed  the 
Stalin  era.  but  for  us  those  were  the  best  of 
times."  I  aaked  Silaraups  for  a  "patent"  on 
thoae  worda. 

When  I  was  brought  to  my  usual  Interro- 
gation. I  asked  my  investigator,  Major  Janis 
VUovlc  Stlkans,  what  kind  of  co-worker  of 
theirs  is  this  Strautmanls.  who  feels  that 
the  Stalin  era  was  the  best  of  tlmea  Thou- 
sands of  Latvian  political  workers  were  mur- 
dered, a  hundred  thousaiMl  were  forced  out 
of  their  homeland— this  to  Strautmanls  Is 
the  beat  of  times?  I  ask  Stlkans  In  what  kind 
of  atmosphere  are  they  training  their  new 
persotmel?  Stlkans  tried  to  defend  hU  boss, 
claiming  he  hadn't  quite  meant  It  on  that 
level.  I  answered  him  that  his  words  could 
■jnly  be  Interpreted  In  one  way,  and  that 
there  are  no  'levels'  here  since  Strautmanls 
defends  murder. 

My  Investigator  was  Special  Investigator 
of  Important  Matters.  Major  Stlkans.  When 
we  "fixed"  my  views  on  paper,  specifically 
where  I  had  asked  that  a  referendum  be 
held  In  latvla  so  that  Latvians  themselves, 
without  Russian  help,  could  decide  their 
own  fate,  Stlkans  explained  that  a  referen- 
dum Is  a  primitive  social  approach  to  deter- 
mining the  will  of  the  people.  'Back  then 
people  had  operated  thusly:  two  baskeU 
were  placed  on  the  ground  and  each  person 
was  given  a  stone  to  throw  Into  the  basket 
of  his  choice."  This  kind  of  answer,  from  a 
person  with  a  higher  education.  I  never  ex- 
pected. I  then  told  Stlkans  that  according  to 
the  Latvian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  consti- 
tution, important  problems  are  to  be  decid- 
ed with  a  referendum.  I  received  an  ever 
more  Informative  answer.  "We  are  not  inter- 
ested In  the  constitution,  we  operate  accord- 
ing to  the  criminal  codes." 

I  also  had  more  serious  confrontations 
with  Stlkans.  Stlkans  called  my  grandfa- 
ther, Kalvls  Orantlns.  a  criminal  because  he 
had  once  owned  land  and  livestock.  That's 
why  sil  bourgeoisie,  he  said,  were  sent  to  Si- 
beria. I  waited  until  he  finished  his  attack 
and  then  asked  him  whether  it  was  a  crime 
to  keep  livestock  on  the  land,  is  there  such  a 
lav??  Stlkans  answered  "No".  "If  there  is  no 
law,"  I  answered  StUians,  "then  there  are  no 
criminal  violations.  Therefore,  you  have 
committed  a  crime  against  my  family." 

My  grandfather  and  his  famUy  were  de- 
ported to  Siberia.  Even  that  was  not 
enough,  for  there  he  was  apprehended  and 
sentenced  to  10  years.  The  documenU  used 
as  evidence  against  him  were  fabricated  and 
the  signatures  were  forged.  In  prison,  he 
was  brought  before  some  officer,  who  put 
his  muddy  feet  on  the  table.  Ut  a  cigarette 
and  said.  "I  know  that  you  are  not  guilty, 
but  I  will  give  you  10  years  anyway." 

When  the  "moustachioed  one"  [Stalin] 
died,  my  grandfather  was  released.  He  had 
nevertheless  spent  10  years  In  prison  camp. 
It  Is  not  possible  to  write  about  the  horrors 
he  personally  saw,  or  heard  about  from 
others. 

On  March  4th,  Bltenleks  and  I  were  called 
to  Riga  to  meet  with  the  procurator  Batar- 
ags.  He  asked  us  how  we  were  and  how  we 
were  living.  Bitenieks  answered  that  he  was 
living  badly  for  he  was  not  able  to  return  to 
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his  original  place  of  residence.  He  Is  now 
losing  40  rubles  a  month  and  has  to  live  In 
one  room  with  tUs  adult  daughter.  Batarags 
answered  that  he  had  ito  interest  In  the  fact 
that  Bitenieks  has  no  place  to  live.  Blten- 
leks responded.  "Why  then  did  you  ask  me 
how  I  was  living?"  I  answered  that  I  had  no 
complaints  about  woriL  for  presently  I  am 
not  experiencing  any  repression.  "But  I  do 
wish  that  both  of  my  places  of  employe- 
ment  would  compensate  me  for  the  6 
months  I  spent  In  the  KOB  prison.  "We 
have  no  Intention  to  do  that"  Batarags  re- 
sponded, "for  you  have  committed  a  crime." 
Batarags  then  gave  us  a  docimient  to  read 
and  sign,  which  stated  that  due  to  a  change 
In  drcumstancee  criminal  charges  against  us 
would  be  halted,  but  If  we  were  to  continue 
In  the  same  spirit,  then  we  would  have  to 
deal  with  them  for  the  charge  itself  has  not 
been  dropped.  "I  have  no  Intention  to  lie  or 
keep  silent,  for  you  have  done  much  evil 
against  my  homeland  and  people."  I  an- 
swered. "Those  who  get  underfoot  of  my 
people  or  of  democratization,  will  cet 
stepped  on." 

Regarding  my  living  conditions,  we  are 
still  living  in  the  same  old  shack,  one  end  of 
which  has  fallen  Into  the  cesspool.  In 
summer  one  has  to  walk  about  with  a  gas 
mask  and  fly  swatter.  By  Soviet  Latvian 
standards,  this  is  not  considered  dangerous 
to  public  health.  Nevertheless,  even  of  such 
a  house,  we  only  have  a  3-year  lease.  What 
happens  after  that  we  don't  know. 


FAIR  TRADE  FRENZY 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OP  CAUFOBMIA 
TS  THX  HOnSI  or  HXPRESEKTATIVES 

Wednetday.  June  3,  1987 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  foltow- 
ing  articie  makes  clear,  all  of  Washington  has 
been  seized  by  a  protectionist  frenzy. 

I  am  frankly  appalled  and  disgusted  by  this 
shortsighted,  irresponsible  drive,  which  totally 
ignores  the  disastrous  effect  of  prote(rti(xii8m 
in  the  past.  Do  we  want  to  erxxxirage  a  trade 
war?  Do  we  really  want  to  require  our  citizens 
to  pay  higher  prices?  Do  we  want  to  discour- 
age new  iobs?  In  short  as  the  author  of  the 
article  puts  it,  "should  we  shoot  ourselves  in 
the  foot  to  fight  (foreign  competition)?" 

I  think  not  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  see 
likewise  after  reading  "Fair  Trade  Frenzy" 
Pahi  Tkadi  Frewzt 
(By  Marty  Zupan) 

All  of  Washington  is  now  hell-bent  on  pro- 
tectionism. The  ill  consequences  are  sure  to 
t>e  profound  and  painful. 

Congress  has  threatened  to  pass  tough 
trade  legislation  almost  since  President 
Reagan  took  office.  "Mr.  Pree  Trade"  has 
responded  with  an  escalating  barrage  of  his 
own  protectionist  measures.  At  each  turn. 
Reagan  winks  at  dismayed  free-market 
champions  and  whispers  that  he  Is  only 
throwing  a  l>one  to  keep  a  yelping  Congress 
at  bay. 

As  strategies  go,  this  Is  a  poor  one.  Con- 
gress caught  on  pretty  quickly  that  barking 
and  braying  about  the  evil  of  imports  works. 
With  Reagan's  move  against  Japanese  semi- 
conductors last  summer,  followed  up  with  a 
100  percent  tariff  on  some  Japanese  elec- 
tronic products  in  March,  protectionists  In 
Congress  smell  victory  and  are  moving  In 
for  the  kill.  In  Ute  April.  In  a  week  dominat- 
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ed  by  aee-wfao-can-be-touilier-on-trade  talk 
In  Washington,  the  House  paaaed  legMattnn 
with  an  amendment  by  Rep,  Richard  Oep- 
tiardt  (D-Mo.)  that  would  require  the  preai- 
dent  to  dap  tariffs  and  import  quotaa  on 
any  country  r\mnlng  a  large  trade  auiplua 
with  the  United  States  (read:  Japan).  The 
Senate  vras  to  submit  its  own  "tou^"  1)01  in 
short  order. 

And  the  size  of  the  protecUcmist  pack  ia 
growing.  Without  Reagan's  leadership,  lone- 
time  Republican  free-traders  are  defeeting- 
Said  Rep.  BiU  Prenael  (Mtam.).  explaining 
why  he  helped  the  Democrats  get  a  trade 
bill  before  the  House:  "I've  changed.  Pree- 
traders  are  getting  run  out  of  town."  Now. 
Prenzel  is  positively  panting  for  an  anti- 
trade  bill,  fretting  that  inclusion  of  the 
Oephardt  amendment  might  doom  trade 
"reform"  In  this  session  of  Cimgreas. 

With  an  eye  on  the  much-feared  trade 
deficit,  the  new  watchword  of  the  protec- 
tionists is  "fair  trade,"  or  as  Reagan  said  of 
Japanese  Prime  Minister  Nakaaone  when  he 
visited  Washlncton.  trade  "flowinc  equltar 
bly  between  our  peoples."  Was  trade,  then, 
unfair  and  Inequitable  wtoen  the  United 
States  was  ruimlnc  a  trade  surplus? 

The  fact  Is  that  Intematioiud  trade  ac- 
counts, lone  downplayed  by  ecoiKxnists.  are 
Increasingly  irrelevant  and  even  deceptive  In 
today's  global  economy.  Consider  last  year's 
$58-bllllon  U.S.-Japan  trade  deficit,  which  is 
sui4>0Bed  to  show  how  much  more  of  their 
stuff  we  bought  than  they  boucht  of  ouia. 
But  goods  made  by  Jmian-baaed  affiliates  of 
U.S.  companies  are  counted  In  a  strance 
way:  If  the  goods  are  shipped  here,  they're 
lumped  In  with  Japanese  exports,  and  if 
they're  sold  to  Japanese  they  don't  count  at 
all. 

This  may  not  seem  very  Important,  but  in 
fact  U.S.  firms  that  have  been  successful  at 
cracking  J^>an's  market  have  tended  to  do 
it  from  vrtthln.  By  1985,  U.S.  companies  pro- 
duced and  sold  In  Japan  goods  worth  more 
than  the  entire  UJS.  "trade  deficit"  with 
that  country— $53.1  billion  versus  $49.7  bU- 
llon.  Why  are  we  even  looking  at  the  bal- 
ance of  trade? 

America's  trade  deficit  with  Japan  to 
about  the  same  percentage  of  its  total  trade 
deficit  as  it  was  in  1980.  True,  the  total  defi- 
cit went  from  $39.1  billion  In  1981  to  $186 
billion  last  year.  But  the  U.S.  economy  grew 
43  percent  faster  than  West  Oermany's  or 
Japan's  from  1982  to  1986.  Nor  was  all  thto 
growth  In  the  "low-level  service  sector"— 
manufacturing  output  was  up  by  30  percent. 
And  the  number  of  Jobs  climbed  from  101.3 
million  to  111.3  million.  The  trade  deficit 
hardly  seems  to  be  a  sign  of  economic  weak- 
ness. 

Even  If  the  deficit  did  matter,  there  to 
wide  agreement  that  very  UtUe  of  it  can  be 
attributed  to  our  trading  partners'  barriers 
against  U.S.  imports— the  supposed  source 
of  the  problem  and  the  reason  for  threaten- 
ing tariffs  and  quotas  of  our  own.  Estimates 
of  how  much  would  be  lopped  off  the  U.S.- 
Japan deficit  If  Japan  were  to  drop  all  lU 
trade  barriers  range  from  a  low  of  $6  billion 
to  a  high  to  $15  billion— at  best,  25  percent 
of  the  current  Imbalance.  In  contrast.  It's 
been  estimated  that  we  could  cut  60  percent 
by  eliminating  Just  two  of  our  own  export 
controls,  on  Alaskan  oU  and  national-forest 
timber.  So  much  for  scapegoatlng  Japan. 

The  worst  part  of  the  protectlontot  frenzy 
that  has  seized  Washington  to  that  retalia- 
tion against  trade  practices  that  we  perceive 
to  be  unfair  to  self-destructive.  Japan  does 
use  tariff  and  nontariff  barrien  to  protect 
some  dcmiestic  industries  acainst  foreign 
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MBUMttttOB.  But  aliould  we  ttaoot  outmItm 
InttMfoottQflclitttT 

aiMNikl  vt  torn  ooncumen  to  pay  more 
(or  JapafaM  ptodueto  they  obvkNMly  wintt 
Tbafs  what  «•  do  with  taitfti  and  quoUa 
■iNMly  In  piMHi  tn  Um  tuna  of  |U  biUkm 
In  IMS.  Sbould  «•  protaet  aome  Induatrtee 
(aoeh  M  aamleandueton)  at  the  ezpeoM  of 
otben  (aueta  aa  oomputera)?  Thafa  what 
iMt  year^  prtoa-flzlnc  aamJoanductor  accord 
tkiai  imaiira  y  ehlpa  account  for  about  one- 
tldrd  the  coat  of  mafclng  a  peraonal  comput- 
er. SbooM  we  flak  a  tnda  war.  JeopardUnc 
tbe  ttarMnc  trade  we  already  do  have  with 
Um  TapaiiawiT  Laat  year  the  Japaneae  apent 
1ST  baUan  on  fooda  made  tn  America,  bor 
cludliw  M  hOUon  on  agricultural  producta. 

Tim  uwnqiienriaa  of  proteetkmlat  retalia- 
tion dont  aound  very  fair  at  aU.  Tree  trade 
to  fair  trade.  It'a  fair  to  oooaumera.  It  doeant 
ali^e  out  acme  of  our  workera  and  bualneaa- 
aa  for  veatal  treatment,  and  It  playa  hooeat 
with  our  tradinc  partners,  who.  after  all. 
dent  owe  us  anythlnc.  Trying  to  coerce 
them  In  the  name  of  "falmeaa"  la  unfair— 
and  unfree.  We  ahouldn't  stamp  protection- 
ism "made  In  America." 


JOHN  BRADEIIAS— BLAZINO  NITV^ 
TRAIUS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

ormwTOBK 

m  THS  HOTTSB  Or  KBPmBBHrrATIVIS 

Wednesday,  June  J.  19S7 

Mr.  RANQEL  Mr.  Sp— kar.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunNy  to  ofRcMy  lacognteo  the 
acWawemente  of  one  of  our  tormar  ooMeeguee 
whoee  good  works  and  noble  efforts  at  tNa 
tkne  «•  benemung  my  StaAe  <A  New  York. 

John  Brademas.  a  former  11-lenn  Demo- 
cratic Congreaamen  from  the  great  State  of 
Indtow.  today  stands  tail  among  the  many 
ihouawda  of  ooiege  and  univerarty  presidents 
in  this  oounliy  because  of  the  extraordkwy 
vnounl  of  progress  that  his  administratton  at 
New  York  University  has  seen  in  a  short 
amount  to  time. 

to  his  first  2  years  at  the  largest  private  uni- 
vertlly  in  this  country,  accordtog  to  a  recent 
wttoie  in  the  New  York  Daiy  Newa.  Mr.  Brade- 
mas rgjsad  more  than  $100  mMton  for  faculty. 
sdMlwahlpa  «id  various  types  of  academk; 
leaearch.  That  la  an  astonishing  figure  and  a 
symbol  of  the  dedteatton  and  commitment  that 
Mr.  Brademas  has  shown  to  higher  echjcatfon 
In  taMng  a^tw  the  New  York  University  presi- 
dency in  1962. 

In  addNton.  Prasklent  Brademas  has  ap- 
poMad  7  new  deans,  has  endowed  22  prof  es- 
soraNpa.  as  inalMuted  several  new  study  pro- 
grama  and  haa  led  several  mator  constnxiton 
praiects  at  New  York  University  inckjding  the 
buMng   of   new   dormitories   and   a   sports 


President  Brademas  is  not 
basking  in  hia  early  suooaas  either.  He  Is  al- 
ready pursuing  higher  goala  for  the  university 
comrnunity.  such  aa  the  raiaing  of  $1  bilUon  for 
New  York  UnlwarMy  by  2000.  That  is  a  re- 
markaUe  undertaking,  a  task  of  gigantic  pro- 
porVona.  But  given  hia  present  accomplish- 
ments. I  beleve  that  PreeUent  Brademas  wiM 
be  very  suooeeehil  in  this  next  level  of  chal- 
lenge as  ha  sirtvee  to  meke  New  Yori(  Univer- 
silyMthatKcanbeinthe  worid  of  educatton. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Spacer,  the  State  of  New  Yortt  Is 
proud  and  hicky  to  beneM  from  the  senAsee 
of  John  Bradawaa.  New  York  State  appred- 
atea  hia  innoMaivanees  and  vWon  in  leadtog 
one  of  our  Nneat  inaMultona.  New  Yori(  State 
i^pradatea  Ms  peraonabte  demeanor,  which 
hee  helped  attract  support  for  the  university 
and  Ma  many  programa. 

I  wouM  hope  that  in  thia  day  and  time  when 
mwiy  private  ooNegea  and  untversWes  are 
feeing  the  pinch  of  fewer  doHers  and  reduced 
aupport.  and.  In  some  cases,  when  they  are 
sIrMng  to  meinlain  a  good  marriage  between 
academic  axceMence  and  athtotk:  and  other 
nonacadamk:  endeavors,  thay  w«  took  to  New 
Yortt's  selectton  of  this  quality  MMdual  as  an 
SKwnptoof  whet  a  fine  univeralty  leader  is  ail 
about  He  is  undoubtedly  a  symbol  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  when  creetivity.  intelli- 
gence, experience,  and  character  are  the 
chief  quaMiea  components  found  in  an  indMd- 
ual. 

We  in  Congress  should  be  partk»larty  proud 
of  PraaMant  Brademas'  achievements  at  New 
Yort(  University.  Aa  a  former  Member  of  Con- 
grees.  he  continues  to  carry  the  torch  of 
pubic  servtoe  even  though  he  no  tonger  hoWs 
eiecUi/e  office. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Brademas'  mother  saU  In 
the  wtide  publiehed  on  him  recently  In  the 
New  Yorit  Daiti  News  that  she  was  glad  her 
son  toet  his  congresstonal  reelectton  bto  sev- 
eral years  ago.  She  was  quoted  as  saying.  'I 
toW  him  I  was  tkMed  pink  he'd  tost— that  I 
had  a  lot  better  and  bigger  things  in  mind  for 
him,  and  I  was  right"  Mr.  Speaker,  she  vras 
right,  and  we  in  New  York  are  elated. 


A  TRIBTJTE  TO  MARK 
VTKHMKYER 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

DT  THX  HODSK  OP  REPRZSDfTATI  V B8 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1987 
Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  riae 
on  behalf  of  Mark  Viehmeyer,  an  outstandtog 
student  who  attends  the  Poland  Semirtary 
High  Scfwoi  tocated  in  my  I7th  Cor>gre88k>nal 
Diatrlct  Mart(  has  recently  been  honored  as  a 
finaliat  in  the  competition  for  partk^tion  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  high  school  student  pro- 
gram of  the  U.S.  Congress-West  German  Bun- 
deatag  Youth  Exchange  Program.  As  one  of 
the  310  students  chosen  from  2.000  appli- 
cants, M«k's  prestigkxjs  award  inckides  a  12- 
month  visit  to  West  Germany  wtiere  he  will 
attend  high  scfwoi  and  reside  with  a  host 
family  there. 

The  purpoee  of  the  Youth  Exchange  Pro- 
gram ia  to  promote  a  better  understarxlirtg 
among  American  and  West  German  students 
of  the  importance  of  their  countries'  alliance 
and  rote  in  Western  security.  The  program 
was  offkaaily  announced  on  October  4,  1963 
at  joint  sesatona  of  Congress  attended  by 
German  PresMent  Kari  Carstens.  Although  rel- 
ativeiy  new  to  the  studem  exchange  program 
arena,  thia  excfwnge  program  has  enjoyed  re- 
mwkabto  suocaas  in  provMing  cuttural  insights 
to  both  Americwi  and  West  German  students. 
Mart(  «vill  initially  spend  several  weeks  in 
Washington.  DC  for  preparation  in  cultural  on- 
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enlalton  wid  lenguage  training,  whereupon  he 
wM  embark  on  his  visit  to  West  Germany. 

I  am  conMent  that  Merit  wW  gain  a  great 
deal  from  hia  ai^erienoee  in  Weal  Qennany 
baaed  on  Ma  active  parttolpalton  in  aoUvfttos  at 
school  and  within  his  community.  Merit  has 
won  focal.  Slate,  and  natiortal  awards  in  gym- 
naslto  oompetlttons.  whle  also  demonstrating 
superior  ablMy  in  choral  and  other  musfoal  erv 
deevors.  to  addNton  to  these  activities,  Marie 
has  maintairted  an  academic  record  worthy  of 
his  acceptarK»  into  the  Youth  Excfwnge  Pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  axtarvl  my  Mgheat  congratu- 
lations to  Mart(  Viehmeyer  on  behaH  of  his 
corrwnendation.  The  exchartge  of  views,  ideas 
and  vahMS  between  youiha  of  dtffarent  coun- 
tries is  an  opportunity  which  shouM  be  en- 
joyed and  promoted  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
hope  of  broadening  international  awareness. 


June  S,  1987 


HJl.  1873.  DEFENSE  CONSTRUC- 
TION EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITIES ACT  OP  1967 
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EXEMPLARY  SCHOOLS 


THE  RECOGNITION  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

OPtrawTOKK 
nf  THK  BOU8X  OP  RSPRISDITATrvaS 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1987 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt  is  with 
great  pleasure  tt^  I  riee  today  to  bring  recog- 
nition to  five  schools  in  my  distrk:t:  BHndbrook 
High  School,  Mount  Vernon  High  School. 
White  Plains  High  School.  White  Plains  Middte 
Scfxx>l.  and  the  Academy  of  Our  l^dy  of 
Good  Couneel.  These  schools  have  been  rec- 
ognized as  outstandirtg  academk:  Instituttons 
under  the  Secondary  Schol  Recognition  Pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Departntent  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  Recognition  Program  otiserved  a  total 
of  1,200  schools  and  judged  them  on  their 
overall  academic  environment  Two  hundred 
seventy-otw  finalists  were  chosen  in  all.  The 
schools  were  judged  on  14  measures  which 
inchxled  high  expectations  for  both  teachers 
arvj  stixlents.  rewards  and  irKentives  for  both 
teachers  and  students,  tfie  monitoring  of  ir»di- 
vidual  progress,  administrative  leadership, 
good  character  and  values,  ordered  discipline 
and  drug  use  monitoring,  as  well  as  ttie  over- 
all social  environment  VhaX  surrounds  the  aca- 
demic institution.  From  tfiese  criteria  one  can 
deeriy  understand  that  tt  ia  a  great  honor  to 
be  cfx>sen  as  or>e  of  the  271  finalists. 

A  ceremony  will  be  heW  in  Washington.  DC, 
this  fall  in  order  to  recognize  the  finalists.  The 
cererrxxiy  will  take  place  at  the  White  House. 
Each  school  will  also  bie  visited  by  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  Department  of  Education  at 
wfiich  time  they  will  be  presented  witii  an  horv 
orary  plaque  and  banner.  I  feel  very  proud  to 
see  that  five  achools  in  my  dMrict  are  repre- 
sented among  the  top  finalists,  tt  is  comforting 
for  me  to  learn  ttwt  the  educational  system  in 
my  district  continues  to  display  exceptional  re- 
sults. I  wouM  like  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  join  me  in  congratailating  tt>ese  scfK>ols  for 
their  outstandtog  academk:  achievement 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 


OP 
IH  TBI  BOTTBX  OP  RKPHJtSDtTATIVCS 

Wednesday,  June  3. 1987 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  riee  today  to 
infonn  my  coHeagues  from  acroas  the  Nation 
of  tegialation  I  have  introduced  that  can  in- 
crease empfoyment  opportunities  In  every 
congresstonal  district 

H.R.  1873,  the  Defense  Constwction  Em- 
ptoyment  Opportunities  Act  of  1987.  and  H.R. 
1874,  the  Federal  Construction  Empfoyment 
Opporiunities  Act  of  1987  are  related  bills 
wWch  wouM  correct  underiying  problems  in 
the  administration  of  Federal  constniction 
contracts. 

Our  primary  responstoHity  as  Federal  legisla- 
tors is  to  represent  the  resktonts  of  our  indi- 
vtoual  congresstonal  districts.  While  national 
and  international  debates  are  of  signiffoant 
concern  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  other  body,  our  constituents  elactad  us 
with  the  understanding  that  we  wouU  be 
strong  and  effective  representatives  of  our 
pavticulw  areas  of  ttw  country,  its  interests, 
and  resklents.  During  campaigrts,  we  promise 
to  fulfill  ttHs  role,  in  fact  I  wouto  imagine  that 
every  Member  of  Congress  has  promised  their 
constituents  more  than  once  ttiat  if  elected, 
their  primary  goal  in  Washington  is  to  create 
economc  growth  and  bring  jobs  to  their  d»- 
tricts. 

My  two  bills  provkle  you  with  ttie  opportuni- 
ty to  prortwte  economic  growth,  and  provkle 
you  with  a  concrete  example  of  your  efforts  to 
provkto  jobs  for  your  constituents.  The  con- 
struction emptoyment  opportunities  legislation 
wouM  require  that  25  percent  of  certain  Fed- 
eral constiuction  contiacts  be  reserved  for 
tocal  contractors.  Local  contractors  are  de- 
fined as  tt>ose  wtth  "a  substantial  degree  of 
permanent  facilities  and  operations,"  within 
175  miles  of  ttie  constiuction  sHe.  To  present 
flexibility  in  ttiis  legislation,  a  waiver  is  granted 
if  no  qualified  contractor  is  tocated  wittiin  the 
175-mile  radkis. 

I  doubt  this  waiver  wiH  be  applied  regulariy. 
We  all  know  of  quality  and  qualified  contiac- 
tors  within  our  distitots.  It  is  very  aggravating 
to  wort*  hard  to  bring  needed  Federal  con- 
stiuction to  your  datrict  only  to  discover  that 
some  distant  company  intent  on  emptoying 
imported  labor  was  rewarded  ttie  contract.  We 
wori(  for  Federal  contiacts  because  they  offer 
tong-temn  benefits  to  our  distiicts.  This  legisla- 
tion ensures  that  our  efforts  in  Washington 
tianslate  into  short-term  rewards  for  our  dis- 
trtots  as  well. 

Please  join  me  by  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. Contact  me  if  yoo  have  any  questions  or 
vrant  to  partidpato  in  this  textbook  example  of 
representetive  government 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

opmssouai 

IN  THE  HOUBX  OP  RKPUCSDTrATIVag 

Wednesday,  June  3. 1987 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  congratulate  three  outstanding  schools  in 
my  home  dMrict  that  were  selected  as  exem- 
plary high  schools.  Paricway  Central  Junior 
High  School,  Partcway  East  Juntor  High  School 
and  Parkway  South  High  School. 

Of  the  760  scftools  nominated  nationwide, 
271  were  selected  for  ttiis  award.  And  the 
ttvee  are  amor>g  six  schools  in  the  entire 
State  of  Missouri  to  be  selected  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education's  Secorxlary  School 
Recognition  Program  to  receive  the  Exemplary 
High  School  Award.  It  is  quite  signiffoant  that 
half  of  Missouri's  winners  are  Partcway 
schools,  but  not  surprising.  Partcway  achools 
have  an  enviable  record  of  academk;  excel- 
lence and  a  tireless  commitment  to  excel- 
lence. 

Excellent  scfxwis  renew  our  faith  in  Ameri- 
can education.  They  have  worked  extraonS- 
narily  hard  and,  as  a  result  ttiey  have  much  to 
show  for  it  Paricway  Central,  East  and  South 
have  demonstrated  their  commitinent  to  ex- 
cellence by  tajming  out  well-rounded  young 
citizens  wtw  will  go  on  to  become  our  leaders 
of  tomorrow. 

Exemplary  schools  require  a  deUcate  bal- 
ance of  talented  teachers,  parental  and  conv 
munity  support  eager  students,  and  dedtoated 
leadership.  The  hcxjrs  of  servk:e  working  with 
cxjr  young  people  dearty  shows  that  ttie  prirv 
dpato  and  staff  of  Partcway  Central,  East  and 
South  have  demonstiated  the  requisite  Ktod- 
ness.  ability,  and  compasaion  in  ways  that  sur- 
pass many  ottiers. 

Secretary  of  Education  William  Bennett 
sato: 

In  these  schools,  studente  are  receiving  a 
good  education:  teachers,  principals  and 
staff  are  achieving  the  results  every  school 
strives  to  achieve;  parents  are  Involved  and 
making  s  difference  in  their  children's  edu- 
cation; and  communities  enthusiastically 
provide  strong  support. 

It  is  dear  ttwit  our  community  has  been  en- 
riched and  strengtt>ened  by  tt>e  selfless  contri- 
butions of  the  staff,  and  by  ttie  sincere  com- 
mitment of  tt>e  students  of  Partcway  Central, 
East  and  South.  To  those  assodatad  with 
ttK>se  exemplary  schools,  I  congratulate  you. 
thank  you.  arto  wish  you  much  future  success. 
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Thisrute  wouto  require  that  al  amertomerHs 
to  ttiis  legislation  be  printed  in  ttte  Reoono  by 
Wednesday,  June  10, 1967. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  1987— PRAYER 
AT  UNION  CEMETERY,  RED- 
WOOD CITY.  CA 


RULE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT.  FISCAL 
YEARS  1988  AND  1989 

HON.  DAN  MICA 

OFPLoanM 

IX  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPUtSDTTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  3, 1987 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  advise 
Members  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs will  request  a  modWed  open  rule  for  ttie 
constoeration  of  H.R.  1777.  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Auttiorization  Act  fiecal  years  1988  and 
1969,  as  reported  by  ttie  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OPCAUFoairiA 

IH  TBI  BOUSE  OP  RBFRBSBirTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  3, 1987 

Mr.  I>NT0S.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Memorial 
Day  last  weak.  I  partidpatad  in  a  mvHng  me- 
morial servfoe  at  Unton  Cemetery  in  f^edwood 
City,  CA,  honoring  ttie  many  brave  men  and 
women  who  have  given  their  lives  for  our 
country  through  ttie  years. 

Unton  Cernetery  was  establshad  over  a 
centory  ago  as  a  final  resting  plaoe  for  many 
Americans  who  fought  in  ttie  Cfvfl  War,  but  our 
service  ttiere  honored  all  wtio  have  given  their 
life  to  preserve  our  country  and  the  freedom 
and  liberty  whfoh  it  guarantees  to  al  of  ua. 

The  Memorial  Day  sen^toe  was  hafo  in  the 
shadow  of  ttie  deatti  of  37  brave  American 
saitors  who  were  Icilled  just  1  week  earftor 
when  ttie  U.S.S.  Stark  was  attacked  by  an 
Iraqi  fighter  white  on  patiol  in  ttw  Persian  Gulf. 
This  ttagedy  made  ttw  Memorial  Day  moat 
meaningful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttw  prayer  offered  at  ttw  me- 
morial sennce  by  Jack  Savage  WMman.  chap- 
lain of  American  Legton  Pott  105  of  Redwood 
City,  was  pwticularty  appropriate  and  moving. 
For  ttw  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  ask  ttwt 
ttiis  prayer  be  induded  in  the  Recoiv). 
Pratkr  bt  Jack  Savaob  WiLOMAir 

Please  Join  me  In  prayer. 

Almighty  God.  giver  of  all  victories,  we 
thank  you  for  the  opportunities  that  abide 
In  our  land,  and  for  your  guidance  in  the 
times  of  peril  when  our  nation  has  l>een 
threatened.  Tcxlay.  we  rememlier  the  men 
and  women  who  followed  the  flag  during 
these  times  of  peril  and  the  price  they  paid 
for  the  freedoms  we  enjoy  today. 

We  gather  here  today  amid  the  grave 
markers  of  those  who  fought  to  preserve 
our  nation  over  100  years  ago  at  places  such 
as  Bull  Run.  Shlloh  and  Oettystnirg  *  *  * 
and  our  prayer  turns  to  other  men  In  other 
wars  that  preserved  our  nation  •  •  •  the 
men  who  stood  at  Belleau  Wood,  Saint 
Mihlel,  and  the  Argoime  Forest.  We  remem- 
l)er  the  men  and  women  who  served  our 
coimtry  a  generation  later  around  the  worid 
from  Ouadalcanal  and  the  sands  of  Iwo 
Jtma  to  the  Normandy  l>eechheadB  and  tbe 
snow-covered  village  of  Baatocne.  We  stand 
In  reverence  to  the  men  who  answered  their 
country's  call  and  served  at  the  Pusan  pe- 
rimeter and  Inchon  and  the  Talu  River.  We 
hold  l)efore  you.  oh  Lord,  those  who  suf- 
fered our  most  recent  war  and  we  rememlwr 
the  Tet  Offensive  and  Places  such  ss  tbe 
Mekong  Delta  and  Da  Nang. 

And  In  recent  days,  oh  Lord,  we  have  been 
reminded  that  those  who  serve  our  nation  In 
times  of  peace  may  also  l>e  called  upon  for 
the  ultimate  sacrlftoe.  We  pray  for  the  men 
who  died  aboard  the  \3A&.  Stark.  We 
mourn  their  loss  and  through  prayer  grieve 
with  their  famlUes. 

We  pray  today  with  solemn  awareness  of 
the  sacrifice   so   many   of   our  men   and 


i7v-n7KTcrrkKTC  rtn  nnit^ABirc 
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■MBHi  hmn  iMid*  who  imwiI  our  a»- 
Uoal  eaD  Id  tJBM  of  p«ca 

pny  wtth  the  tliMid  knowl- 
of  your  tnmt  lov«  f or  «■  all  and  your 

that    wran    thoucfa    we    walk 

throiwb  tho  Valloy  at  the  Shadow  of  Ooath. 
wo  aaod  f oar  no  evQ  for  ]rou  aro  wtth  m. 

WO  pray  fOr  your  holy  luidaiiee  ao  we  to 
forward  troaa  this  day  that  w«  may  prieorve 
the  high  irtnali  for  whleh  our  cotnradeo  died. 
May  your  aaerdful  biMilngi  raat  upon  thooe 
they  have  left  bohhid.  Keep  ua  forever  finn 
In  rUtitowMWi  •  *  *  hunbie  of  heart  *  *  * 
I  In 


VA  BCPLOTBBB  VOICK  STRONG 
8UFPORT  FOR  THEIR  MKDICAL 
COlfPCrrSR  STBTDf 


ilON.G.V.(SONNY)IIOmXX)lliERY 


or 
V  THB  BOTjn  or  IVmBSHTATITB 

Wedneadav,  June  i.  1997 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Op—tor.  •  conlro- 
varay  OMT  Wm  tn*t»t*n»m  and  ooat  of  the 
VMotW  AdmMaMMon's  m«ical  oompular 


Compulir  Pwym  (PHCyi  OirMMin.  haa  ariaon 
In  Vw  Gongfoaa.  Aa  chainnan  of  tfw  ConwnN 
tsa  on  VaMrans'  AfWra.  I  tmf  schKlutad 
many  owaraiglM  haailnga  on  iNa  bnporlant 
madtoai  oomputar  •ytMm  ovor  ttta  paat  aavar- 
al  yaara  and  Iha  raporta  on  ila  aftac<»»anaai 
and  ooalB  haw*  boon  unMormly  waiy  poaM»ve. 
Sinoa  our  howtng  d  Aprt  8.  1967  on  tNs 
importMil  aubiact.  I  haw*  raoah«d  many  let- 


Ion  awiptoyaaa  in  aupport  of  tw  DHCP. 

I  would  Mm  to  ahara  wNh  my  oolaaguat  a 
copy  of  a  lattar  aant  to  iha  chaimian  of  the 
Houae  and  Senato  ApproprtaBona  CommiOaea 
wtiich  I  raoaivad  trom  Mr.  J.  Lamar  Wamock. 
Okactor  of  Itw  VA  Madtoal  Canlar  at  Jactoon. 
MS.  that  dawunalratoa  how  the  VA  ompioyoea 
•aal  about  "thaT*  madtoai  oomputor  ayalam. 
Ttw  Mlar  toHcwa: 

Mat  11. 1M7. 
Hon.  JAim  WmTTBi. 
CMofmuM,   CommUtee  on  ApproprUMona, 

Houae  of  RepmentaHvea.   Washington, 

DC 
Daui  Mb.  Wmrrm.  I  un  writing  to  ex- 
prew  my  concern  that  the  $35  million  ap- 
propriated for  the  Veterana  AAnlntatratlon 
Deeentraltaed  Boapital  Computer  Procram 
(DHCP)  may  be  rednded.  Ai  Director  of  the 
Veterana  Admlniatraticm  Medical  Center  In 
Jaekaon.  Mlwimippl.  I  have  a  worklnc 
knowledfe  of  the  preaent  and  future  capa- 
tatlltlea  of  DHCP  and  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity   to   ejmte—    my    opinions    on    this 


The  purpooe  of  clinical  and  manacerlal 
data  aulonaatlon  In  the  Veterana  Adminis- 
tration la  to  allow  us  to  enhance  the  process 
of  health  care  delivery.  Our  goal  is  to  pro- 
vide opthnal  care  for  patients  using  a  cost 
effective  system,  not  the  most  elaborate  or 
the  most  all  inclusive  one.  This  is  particular- 
ly laiportant  at  this  time  as  we  are  attempt- 
taw  to  lestialn  the  expendlturea  of  the  Fed- 
eral Out  ei  nnient. 

The  Jaekaon  VA  Medical  Center  is  affili- 
ated with  the  anivenlty  of  Mississippi  Hos- 
pital which  BtOlaes  a  number  of  commercial 
software  systems.  It  is  our  understanding 
that  aasoBc  housestaf  f  and  medical  studenU 
who  have  ezperlenoe  with  Iwth  systems  the 
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VA  system  Is  eonalatently  judged  more  user 
friendly.  Moreover,  both  physicians  and  stu- 
denU feel  that  the  taiterfaoe  between  the 
VA  system  and  automated  laboratory  in- 
atruments  Is  particularly  noteworthy.  The 
direct  Input  by  lab  instrumenta  to  the  com- 
puter system  means  autamatlc  lab  resvUU 
reporting  to  the  reqtiesUng  clinic  or  ward 
area.  The  proceai  is  charaeteriaed  l>y  high 
speed  diagnnstif  support  with  minimum 
human  reaouroe  Investment  This  support 
meaiM  better  patient  care  at  less  coat. 

The  phumaey  DHCP  system  has  alao  tan- 
proved  patient  care  by  regularly  providing 
the  physidan  with  a  summary  of  the  pa- 
tlenU  medlcatkm  history.  Additianally.  the 
p«»*w«««  drug  file  allows  the  patient  medica- 
tion hlatory  to  accompany  the  patient  from 
Medical  Center  to  Medical  Center  without 
loss  of  information. 

Recently.  Booa-AUen  and  Hamilton.  Inc. 
a  oooBUlttng  and  auditing  company  deliv- 
ered the  resulU  of  their  assessment  of 
DHCP.  The  study,  while  flawed  In  some  re- 
speets  presented  a  well  documented  review 
of  the  VA  computer  system.  Although  rec- 
ommending some  managerial  and  systems 
support  enhancements,  the  Booe-Allen  and 
w«iiH<iM  report  states  that  "the  preaent 
DHCP  program  provides  the  l>est  founda- 
tion for  future  VAMC  Information  systems 
support  .  ."  My  experience  with  the  system 
certainly  confirms  that  assessment. 

I  believe  it  to  be  critically  tanportant  for 
us  to  continue  development  of  this  system 
on  a  timely  schedule  In  order  to  meet  the 
cost  efficiency  and  quality  standards  the 
veterans  programs  deserve  and  we  are  ex- 
pectd  to  meet.  The  systems  and  equipment 
at  this  center  have  reached  their  maximum 
capacity.  Without  continuing  enhancement 
we  will  not  be  able  to  provide  the  level  of 
support  required  by  the  workload.  There- 
fore. I  respectfully  urge  you  to  support  the 
Veterans  Administration  DHCP  program  by 
working  for  full  funding  of  this  patient  care 
oriented  Information  system. 

J.Ij.  Wamiock. 
Center  Director. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  RICHARD  R. 
JEREN 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

m  TBS  HOtTSK  or  RKPSXSOrrATIVB 

Wednetday,  June  3,  1987 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
m  ordar  to  pay  trtxjta  to  Mr.  Rk:hard  R.  Joren. 
a  vary  apadal  reaidant  of  my  17th  Congrea- 
•tonal  Diatrk:t  Hundreds  of  persona  in  the  Ma- 
honino  VaNay  have  had  their  youths  touched 
and  enriched  t)y  this  outstanding  Individual,  i 
wn  deeply  honored  to  be  able  to  pay  tribute 
to  Mr.  Jeran,  wtw  exempWiea  commitment  to 
educalion.  upon  hia  reliremeiu  aa  a  teacfwr  at 
Princeton  Junior  High  School  in  the  Younga- 
town  CKy  School  Diatrict 

Mr.  Jeren's  career  In  education  began  In 
1950.  He  haa  devetoped  yourtg  mirKto  as  an 
elementary  teacher  in  Hubbard,  aa  a  teacher 
at  both  Sdanoe  HM  Junior  High  School  and 
North  High  School,  aa  dean  of  boya  at  Sci- 
enoe  HM.  and  aa  w  aaaistant  priridpal  and 
principal  at  several  achoots  in  the  Youngatown 
School  Oialrict  Ha  capped  his  wonderful 
cvaer  in  educalion  aa  a  date  center  martager 
for  Youngatown  aclwola  and  aa  a  taacfter  at 


Mr.  Jaran'a  oam  burning  daaira  to 
Mmaalf  led  him  to  raoalifa  a  bachalor'a  deorae 
in  education  from  Youngatown  CoHega.  arvl  a 
maalar's  degree  in  education  from  Weatmirv 
Star  vxMege.  mm  rao-noooeo  peinoasm 
rTX>ved  him  to  become  a  radtoman  lor  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  both  Wortd  War  H  wid  the  Korean 
War. 

Mr.  Jeran  haa  alao  been  deeply  involved  in 
community  aclMliaa.  He  la  a  Ufa  member  of 
the  Nattonal  Educatton  Aaaodation.  a  chartor 
member  of  the  tocal  chi^Mer  of  Phi  Delta 
Kappa,  and  haa  served  aa  director  of  the 
Weat  Side  Merchania  and  aecrelary  of  the  Mill 
Lffeea  Kiwarsa. 

Mr.  Jeran.  on  behalf  on  aH  of  your  paat  and 
praaant  sludenta.  I  aaMa  you  for  your  inspir- 
ing Ma  of  aarvice.  Thua,  it  is  with  pleasure  and 
apacW  thanks  that  I  join  the  people  of  the 
I7lh  Congraaatonal  Oialrict  m  recognizing  the 
outalandtog  accompiahmarita  and  very  adml- 
rable  chwacter  of  Rk:hard  R. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALFRED  LaPORTA 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

ormwTOBK 
m  THs  HonsB  or  KxntxsnrTATrvsa 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1987 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  riae  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  conatituent  of  mine.  Mr. 
Alfred  LaPorla.  Mr.  LaPorta.  a  resident  of 
Pettiam.  NY,  is  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
Georgetown  School  of  DentMry.  I  wouM  like 
to  commervj  him  on  his  degree  and  his  im- 
preeaive  list  of  achievements  wtvie  In  school, 
such  as  edttor  of  ttw  senior  dass  yeart)ook. 

Recently,  the  Georgetown  School  of  Derv 
tistry  anrxxjnced  that  rt  wouM  be  ctosang  Its 
doors  in  3  years.  TTiis  unfortunate  IrKident  haa 
motivated  Mr.  LaPorta  to  actively  seek  support 
to  help  to  keep  ttw  scIkx)!  open.  I  wouW  like 
to  especla>y  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  LaPorta's  ef- 
forts In  this  area,  and  hia  dadtoation  to  seeing 
this  fine  instttutton  continue  its  record  of  pro- 
ducir>g  outstandtog  dantiats  and  provictng 
dental  care  to  kMMnconoe  patianta. 

Pleaae  join  me  in  comcifwndtog  Mr.  LaPor- 
te'a  dedteabon  aa  a  student  and  an  activiat 
We  cgn  aM  learn  from  this  axampla. 


H.R.  1874.  FEDERAL  CONSTRUC- 
TION EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTU- 
NITIES ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 


or 
HI  TBS  Bonas  or  asrmsssHTATivBS 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1987 
Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speeker,  at  the  present 
time,  varioua  provisiorw  In  Federal  law  erwure 
tfwt  smaM  buairwaaes  and  mirK)rity-owned 
Ijusinoinns  obtain  a  fair  share  of  contracts 
awarded  by  the  U.S.  Government  Theae  laws 
have  been  paaaad  for  a  number  of  raaaona. 
Inctodkig  a  deaire  to  aHow  selected  business- 
es the  opportunity  to  compete  with  larger, 
more  eataMahed  corporaliona.  The  Federal 
Government  haa  recognized  an  important  duty 
through  tttese  laws,  and  ackrKwvledged  the 
advantage  o<  having  many  lirma  benefit  from 
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purchaaaa  the  Federal  QoverrMnent  makaa 
each  yav.  I  wouW  say  that  the  Government 
haa  auoooadad  in  levaing  the  playtng  told  so 
a  vwialy  of  buslnssssi  have  the  chance  to 
obMtfn  vahiMite  Qovemmant  oonlracta. 

Theae  lawa  have  alao  offered  Congraaamen 
and  Congraaawoman  the  opportunity  to  earn 
their  keep  and  damonafrate  our  vakM  to  our 
oonsWuonla.  Whan  buainaaaaa  haadquarterad 
In  our  dtotricts  bM  upon  thaaa  contracta,  quito 
often  we  write  letters  to  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agendas  in  aupport  of  our  tocal  buainaaa- 
ea.  I  batava  tWa  parochial  behavior  is  an  ap- 
propriate exerdae  of  our  raspona*)«lties  as 
congresstonal  rapreaentativea.  H  we  cannot 
go  to  bal  for  our  constituante,  then  we  really 
do  not  daaerve.  and  probably  will  not  gat,  their 
raapaot  and  support  on  electton  day. 

AM  Congraaapaople  wateome  the  opportuni- 
ty  to  asaiat  their  conatituento  in  this  manner. 
We  realize  that  dedk:ation  to  the  welfare  of 
our  conalttuents  is  the  highest  calling  we  can 
anawer  as  pubik;  aenranta.  In  addKton,  whan  a 
tocai  busineasas'  bU  la  accepted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  it  produces  tangibto  benefite 
for  the  tocal  economy.  WHh  theae  lofty  ac- 
oorrylishments  aaaodated  with  the  minority 
business  and  smaN  business  set-askJes,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  these  Federal  initiatives  are 
pcpulw  with  Congress  and  many  buaineaaea 
•craaa  America. 

A  aimlar  prooeaa  occurs  when  a  Federal 
agency  conakters  kx»ting  a  storage  facility,  a 
regtonal  aarvtoe  office,  or  some  other  functton 
of  that  agency  within  our  dtetricta.  We  realize 
the  tong-term  beneftts  whk:h  accompany  the 
tocation  of  Federal  agencies  in  our  dtotricts. 
Quito  often,  however,  we  wrongly  assume  that 
if  our  dtotricts  are  choaen  to  host  the  regtonal 
headquarters  of  some  agency,  ttw  benefits 
w«  begin  immediately.  This  line  of  reasoning 
aaaumes.  and  not  suqirisingly,  that  kx:al  con- 
tractors will  be  Involved  with  constructing  the 
necessary  facilities  or  supplying  these  initial 
efforts.  This  simply  is  not  the  case,  and  any 
Member  who  has  visited  Federal  agency  oon- 
structton  sites  may  become  dnmayed  at  the 
number  of  out-of-State  Ncertse  plates  on  toca- 
tion. 

I  have  introduced  legislatwn  that  will  provkto 
at  least  a  pailial  correctton  to  the  problems 
faced  by  tocal  contractors  attempting  to  bkl 
on  Federal  proiects  slated  for  their  geographk: 
area.  This  w«  be  achieved  through  two  similar 
bills,  one  of  whk:h  applies  to  constructton  per- 
fornwd  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
one  bill  whkii  covers  all  other  Federal  con- 
stnxrtton.  H.R.  1873.  the  Deferwe  Conatnx;- 
tton  Emptoyment  Opportunities  Act  of  1987 
and  H.R.  1874.  the  Federal  Constructton  Em- 
ptoyment Opportunities  Act  of  1987.  both  pro- 
vkto a  aat-aatoa  on  Federal  corwtmctton  corv 
tracts  for  finns  from  the  geographk:  area 
wtwre  the  cortstructton  is  scheduled. 

AcconSng  to  this  togislatton.  25  percent  of 
theae  Federal  oontracte  wouW  be  maanted  for 
tocal  ootHractors.  Local  contractors  are  de- 
fined aa  thoae  with  "a  substantial  degree  of 
penn^wnt  facililies  and  operattona."  within 
175  mtoa  of  the  conalnjclton  aMa.  To  preeerve 
the  toidbilty  of  this  togislatton,  a  waiver  la 
grviled  H  no  qualitod  contractor  Is  tocatad 
wNhin  a  175-mito  radtos. 

I  doubt  INa  waiver  to  the  legislatton  wiM  reg- 
uMy  be  appisd  We  all  know  of  conkactors 
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within  our  dMricte  who  partomn  quality  work 
wid  shouto  be  abto  to  quaMy  for  moat  Federal 
oonlracta.  ShouMnt  thaaa  members  of  our 
uuiatltuanciea  reap  a  portton  of  the  rewarda 
which  raauH  from  the  permanent  tocatton  of 
Qovammant  fadWiaa  in  our  dMricts? 

I  don't  accept  that  our  communities  shouM 
have  to  endure  a  kxig  wailing  period  before 
aecuring  the  poaWve  economk;  beneltts  inher- 
ent in  the  eatibMshment  and  operation  of 
Government  fadHttaa.  In  addNton.  I  beKeve 
that  every  avaHabto  portkm  of  the  community 
shoukJ  have  acceas  to  some  ol  these  bene- 
fits. H.R.  1873  and  H.R.  1874  vrHI  ensure  that 
a  broader  share  of  irtoMduals  and  busirwsaea 
in  our  dntricts  actually  obtain  the  rewarda  of 
our  efforts  in  Washington.  That  in  my  opinton, 
la  truly  a  textbook  exampto  of  representative 
government  I  encourage  your  cosponaorship 
of  the  Defenae  Conatnjctton  Emptoyrnent  Op- 
portunities Act  of  1987.  and  the  Federal  Con- 
struction Emptoyment  Opportunities  Act  of 
1967.  Come  and  partk:ipate  in  Government 
the  way  It  is  supposed  to  be. 


SUCCESS  OF  THE  SUBURBAN 
JOURNAI^  NEWSPAPERS 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

or  mssoiTU 

nr  TBS  BOD8S  or  bbpbbskhtativss 

Wednesday.  June  3,1987 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  cortgratuiate  Mr. 
McMuHin  on  hia  aacent  to  prestoent  of  the 
SuburtMn  Newspc^wrs  of  Greater  St  Louis. 
His  outstandtog  achievenwnts  in  mass 
medto— as  president  of  Woodward  Communi- 
cattons  in  Dubuque,  lA— will  serve  Mr.  McMul- 
lin  and  our  community  well  in  his  new  positton 
at  Subutian  Newspapers. 

It  is  exciting  to  watch  the  success  of  the 
Suburtjwi  Journals  Newspepors  as  they  con- 
tinue to  grow.  The  community  newspaper  is  a 
vital  link  that  provtoes  the  news  aito  informa- 
tion that  ttw  larger  medta  wouM  otherwise 
miss. 

The  Suburbw)  Journals  are  no  kxiger  corv 
stoered  "shoppers"  that  are  clipped  for  the 
coupons,  gtosaed  over  and  then  ttirown  out  It 
is  a  part  of  a  new  trend  in  medte— toward  spe- 
dakzatton,  toward  more  thorough  coverage  of 
smaller  areas.  This  is  a  great  service  to  the 
many  small  communities  tliat  make  up  the  St 
Louis  metropolitan  area 

In  assuming  the  presklency  of  the  Suburban 
Journals  of  Greater  St  Louis,  Mr.  McMuHin  is 
taking  on  a  great  responsibility— one  that  I  am 
confklent  he  w«  fulfW  with  the  utmost  honor 
anddKinity. 

I  wish  Mr.  McMuMn  weM  in  his  future  at  the 
Suburban  Journals  of  Greater  St  Louis. 


THE  FACTS  ON  DOMESTIC 
SPENDING 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

or  IOWA 

iH  TBS  BO0SS  or  rspbsssrtativcs 

Wednesday,  June  3, 1987 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington 

Tnwa  printed  an  arttoto  on  Federal  spendtog 
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by  Qerw  Qrabowaki  whtoh  I  betove  my  oo^ 
loaguas  may  find  of  MaraaL  Given  our  up- 
coming dabatea  on  ansniwteliona  maaauraai 
it  la  important  for  aN  Members  to  undaiatend 
wtwt  has  happerwd  to  Federal  apamtng  owar 
the  pest  6  years.  H  may  coma  aa  a  auipfiae  to 
some  of  my  coHeaguaa,  but  domaaflc  Fadanl 
spendtog  has  steadlh'  grewrt— both  in  real 
terma  and  in  corwtant  doRars. 

I  command  Mr.  GrabowakTs  eaaay  to  your 
attenlton,  and  I  took  fonvard  to  wortdng  wMh 
my  coHeaguaa  to  bring  tocal  aanMy  back  to 
the  Federal  Government 

The  easay  folowa: 

Domestic  Spomnia  Up  as  Omat  Lambbts 
"Cuts" 

(By  Oene  Orabowski) 

Houae  Budget  Commltee  Chairman  WO- 
Uam  Oray  in  likes  to  tell  listeners  during 
his  speaking  engagements  acroas  the  coun- 
try that  the  fedral  budget  is  "like  a  sponge 
that  is  Iwing  wrung  dry"  by  domestic  spend- 
ing cuts. 

A  look  at  the  government's  budgets,  tiow- 
ever.  shows  that  domestic  spending  has 
grown  steadily  in  the  six  years  under  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  iMtb  in  real  tenns  and  con- 
stant dollan.  according  to  the  Offtoe  of 
Management  and  Budget 

In  fact.  OMB's  figures  shows  that  entitle- 
ments snd  other  assistanoe  to  the  poor  and 
elderly  grew  by  24  percent  between  fiscal 
yean  1982  and  1987.  In  dollar  terms.  l)eneflt 
paymente  to  those  groups  grew  from  $356.7 
billion  to  sn  estimated  $465.3  Mlllcm  during 
this  period. 

E^ren  trying  to  account  for  InflatkHi  by 
using  constant  dollan  doesn't  alter  the 
upward  trend  in  q>ending.  In  1987.  the 
amount  paid  out  in  l>enefits,  when  translat- 
ed into  1982  dollars,  is  $391  billion—  a  9  per- 
cent increase  over  1982. 

All  domestic  spotdlng.  excluding  the 
amount  set  aside  for  Interest  on  the  budget 
defkdt.  wmt  from  $475  l>iIlion  to  $587  l>a- 
Uon  from  fiscal  1982  to  1987. 

Mr.  Oiay.  a  Pennsylvania  Democrat,  ac- 
knowledges the  growth  in  domestic  pro- 
grams, but  says  it  has  l>een  kept  well  below 
levels  that  had  been  projected  in  1981  and 
pales  in  comiiariaon  to  the  growth  in  de- 
fense spending. 

"In  real  dollars,  domestic  spending  did  go 
up.  yes,  but  it's  misleading  to  look  at  it 
strictly  In  those  terms."  Mr.  Oray  said. 
"Look  at  its  percentage  of  the  entire  budget 
It  held  the  line  as  a  percentage  of  the 
budget  while  defense  spending  grew  as  a 
percentage." 

Records  shows  that  as  a  percentage  of  the 
entire  Inidget.  defense  spending  has  grown 
under  President  Reagan  from  $185.3  billion, 
or  25  percent  of  all  government  outlays,  to 
$282.3  billion,  or  about  28  percent  In  that 
same  period  of  time,  domestic  spending  for 
benefite  has  hovered  at  stwut  50  percent 

Mr.  Oray  and  other  budget  makcn  alao 
point  to  the  fact  that  when  spending  on  en- 
titlement programs  such  ss  Medicare.  Med- 
icaid, welfare  and  pensions  Is  separated 
from  the  daeoestlc  budget  the  remaining 
programs  have  suffered  a  4  percent  loas 
from  1982  to  current  year. 

"In  what's  left  you're  talking  about 
spending  for  education,  transportation,  air 
traffic  controUen  the  erimlnal  Justloe 
system  snd  drug  enforconent"  Mr.  Oray 
said.  "Those  are  the  areas  that  are  taking 
the  l>eatlng." 

The  programs  suffering  cute  are  in  what's 
known  as  the  "discretionary  spoidlng  cate- 
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"Too  bava  U  mUUoii  to  S4  mUlloa  people 
fora  entiUementa  erery 
Pate  OooMnlcl  of  New 
fttaitoo.  nnkliw  Repubbean  on  the  Senate 
"The  enUUenenta  will 
I  ralllV  alooc  iinlaai  Demoomta.  Repub- 
the    proaMant   aimuttanooualy 
I  to  take  a  poUtteal  riak  aad  reform  the 
.  I  dent  espeet  that  to  happen." 

of  the  budiet  proceaa  >^mphat^ 
oaUy  acree  with  lir.  Domenid'a  aaaaaanent 
beeauae.  thajr  mt.  bmiv  people  believe  they 
have  aliaailj  abaeabed  aaator  budcet  euta 
the  Reasan  adrntnlatratlon  and  don't 


"VoUtieiaiM  and  newapapera  continue  to 
the  budtet  In  tenna  of  cuta.  ao  the 
who  doeant  alt  down  with 
the  bodget  at  niaht  aaamnea  that  hla  local 
eiM^rmmuux  to  euttlnc  apendlnc."  aald  Dr. 
Ranald  Utt.  deputy  chief  econotntot  at  the 
VM.  Chaatiber  of  Oommeroe,  "The  reality  to 
that  nobody  to  euttlnc  anythlnc.  The  beat 
we  can  do  In  domeatlc  procrama  to  hold 
down  their  srowth." 

Mr.  Oray  aald  the  root  of  the  apendlnc 
problem  in  Cotwnm  to  that  almoat  erery 
propoaed  cut  efteeta  a  broad  enouch  con- 
aUtuaiicy  to  daatioar  Ita  chancaa  of  paaaace. 
"One  man'a  lard  to  another  man'a  meat." 
Mr.  Ofay  aald.  uainc  another  of  hto  favorite 
.  "In  a  democracy,  a  ooo- 
muat  be  built.  The  difficulty  to  to 
up  with  T—MHwy  cuta  that  will  win 
21*  votea  [a  majority]  In  the  Houae.  With- 
out that,  there  cant  be  any  cuta." 

OQKSnC  SPEWMG  0UM6  M  RMGM  YEARS 
ilr«mh-kMtoatfa*n) 
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WAU.  STREET  JOURNAL  EZ- 
PQgES  CONGRESSIONAL  IN- 
TERFERENCE 


HON.  GERALD  BJi  SOLOMON 

ormwTOHK 

ni  TBI  BOUSB  OF  ■BPKnnrTATTVn 

Wednemtaw.  June  3. 1987 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Spaakar.  probably  mora 
ttw)  wiy  oVmt  parlodteal.  the  Wall  SboM 
JOUnMB  naa  puDBVwa  wm  moK  rnaaiBani 
\  of  wtMl  wa  caH  ttw  IranQala  afMr.  If  a 
lia  ntomlnQ  wna  auparti,  must  read- 
ifiQ  for  ovaiy  Mambor  of  Congraaa. 

For  axampla,  ttw  Aral  paragraph  raminds  ua 
thai  oongraMlonsl  micfomanaQing  of  Nicaia- 
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guan  pdcy  was  at  laaat  aa  big  a  proUani  aa 
OHa  Nofttt's  antrapranainfiip. 

Tha  iMt  ptngrtfh  Omertbm  iHa  boys  ■■• 
too-fiaQuanl  Mruaiona  into  foreign  affaka  aa 
produckig  ligWaJon  conlakiktg  "aboiM  ttw 
a«na  dvMy  Ihay  Impoaad  on  iha  Envkonman- 
tri  Foley  Act" 

Mr.  Spaafcar.  it  wnaioa  ma  that  certaki 
mambara  of  ttw  aalaci  cemmktaa  on  thto 
allak  afwd  l«ga  taara  bafora  lalaviaton  cam- 
araa  Mboul  tha  aroaton  of  our  ayrtam  of 
cftacka  and  balancaa.  Thoaa  aama  mambara 
afwuM  look  in  tfia  mirror  firat. 

Coaeaaaa  Data  *  Ijaaoa 

The  Iran-Contrm  panel  yeaterday  received 
Ha  beat  teotlmony  ao  far  about  how  the  Con- 
traa  were  kept  alive  while  VM.  aid  waa  sus- 
pended. If  the  membera  had  Uatened  care- 
fully, they  would  have  learned  that  their 
mlcro-manadnc  of  Iflcaracua  policy  waa  at 
leaat  aa  talc  a  problem  as  Ollle  North's  entre- 
preneurahlp.  We  only  hope  thto  bitter  leaaon 
will  not  lead  them  to  amaaainaiB  the  reputa- 
tion of  wltnem  BUlott  Abrama  out  of  spite. 

Mr.  Abrams.  the  aaaiatant  secretary  of 
state  (or  inter-Amertcan  affairs.  U  one  of 
the  younc  stars  of  the  Reacan  adrainiatra- 
tlon.  At  the  ace  of  39,  be  to  In  hto  third  poat 
aa  an  aaaiatant  secretary  of  state.  He  told 
the  panel  how  he  tried  to  help  the  Contras 
while  abliUnc  by  fluctuatlnc  ooncreaalonai 
iMtilctlona.  What  was  most  intereatlnc  was 
to  listen  to  tito  detailed  answers  about  how 
forelcn  policy  to  made  in  modem  Washlnc- 
ton. 

In  colnc  over  the  history  of  concreaaional 
reatrlctlons  on  VS.  aid  for  the  Contras. 
Senate  counsel  Mark  Belnlck  referred  to  the 
Aucuat  IMS  veialon  of  the  Boland  amend- 
ment, which  authorlaed  $37  million  in  hu- 
manitarian aid.  He  noted  that  Concress 
made  the  State  Department  the  conduit  for 
the  funds. 

Mr.  Abrama:  "I  think  it'a  worth  notinc 
that  that  was  done  over  our  dead  Ixxly.  We 
all.  from  the  secretary  on  down,  felt  that 
that  was  crazy.  What  did  the  State  Depart- 
ment know  about  buylnc  boota  and  shlpplnc 
them  down  to  Central  America?  It  would 
take  us  months  to  set  up  an  office  from 
scratch,  to  fisure  out  how  we  do  this.  There 
were  two  acencies  of  government  that  do  It, 
that  luiow  how  to  do  It.  that  know  how  to 
account  for  it,  that  are  all  set:  CIA  and  the 
Defense  Department.  And  we  fought  and 
foucht  to  ix>t  have  to  do  thto  and  to  try  to 
persuade  Concreaa  that  thto  was  not  a  sensi- 
ble thine  to  do  and  we  lost." 

Concreaa  forced  the  wrong  executive- 
branch  department  to  oversee  Contra  aid. 
This  oversight  entailed  rather  biaarre  con- 
siderations that  had  nothing  to  do  with  ef- 
fectively running  foreign  policy.  Take  the 
Caae  of  the  Nonlethal  Timepieces. 

Mr.  Abrama  recalled  a  request  from  the 
Contraa  for  wrtatwatchea:  "I  remember  us 
aaytnc.  well,  you  know  unless  you've  got  a 
very  large  wristwatch  and  hit  somebody 
with  it.  It  was  not  lethal  aid.  But  this  was 
deadly  serious,  deadly  serious,  because  of 
local  reatrlctlons.  And  we  actually  detiated. 
of  course  wrlstwatches  weren't  iethaJ  aid,' 
but  were  they  humanitarian  aid?'  Did  they 
fit.  because  we  thought  Congress  basically 
meant  uniforms,  medicine  and  food  ...  I 
decided,  yeah,  a  wristwatch  is  OK.  But  that 
was  the  kind  of  dlacuaalon  that  we  had— waa 
that  doable?" 

The  Tower  Commission  made  similar 
points  atwut  how  the  Boland  amendments 
and  the  immersion  of  foreign  policy  In  trivi- 
al legalltlea  contributed  to  Iran-contra.  The 
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CIA  and  Defenae  Department  were  prohib- 
ited from  partldpatlnc.  State  was  told  to 
run  the  humanltarlan-aid  pracram.  despite 
Ita  objection  that  thto  made  no  aenae.  Then 
Mr.  Abrama  had  to  fall  back  on  hto  Harvard 
lAW  degree  to  parse  the  oonfuaed  lancuace 
of  Boland. 

After  aU  thto,  the  caae  acalnat  Mr.  Abrams 
to  belnc  reduced  to  another  lecaliam.  Con- 
creaa ezpreaaly  had  authorlaed  the  State 
Department  to  solicit  humanitarian  aid 
from  third  oountriea  as  part  of  the  1986  In- 
telllcenoe  Authorlaatlon  Act.  Tet  reports 
aay  medal  proaecutor  Lawrence  Walah  to 
thitiktng  about  tndlctlnc  Mr.  Abrama  for 
lying  to  Concreaa  about  U.8.  aoUdtation  of 
aid  from  Brunei.  Thto  aeems  to  boll  down  to 
a  claim  that  Mr.  Abrams  did  not  tell  Con- 
creaa about  the  aultan  of  Brunei  quickly 
enough.  "We  promtoed  oonfldentlallty  to 
Brunei."  Mr.  Abrama  aald.  He  aald  he  told 
Concreaa  about  the  aolldtatlon  as  soon  aa 
he  got  permtoalon  from  Secretary  Shultx. 

Mr.  Atwams  reaumea  hto  teatlmony  today. 
The  members  can  keep  berating  him  for  not 
informing  them  more  quickly  about  the 
sultan.  They  can  keep  insinuating  that  he 
lied.  Or  they  can  discuss  with  htm  how  Con- 
gress can  stay  Involved  in  foreign  policy 
without  getting  so  involved  that  it  forces 
the  executive  branch  into  aemiaecret  policy 
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torial  judgaa.  The  ttH  wouW  provWa  a  pwwton 
syalam  for  bwikmptoy  judgaa  and  magialratea 
that  takea  into  account  the  limited  yean  of 
Federal  sarvk»  auch  judicial  offioors  often 


While  the  Iranamok  terriers  are  running 
the  Brunei  Connection  to  ground,  we  aug- 
gest  that  the  rest  of  the  country  conaider 
how  VS.  foreign  policy  stumbled  into  iu 
current  swamp.  ConcraaaloruU  Democrats 
and  a  few  free-lance  Republicans  such  as 
Sen.  William  Cohen  don't  like  executive 
branch  foreign  policy,  ao  they  decide  to  run 
their  own.  Using  the  legislative  prooeas. 
they  write  up  policy  with  alwut  the  same 
clarity  they  Imposed  on  the  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  So  ordered,  the  secretary  and  an 
aaaiatant  aecretary  of  state  «>end  their  days 
aettlnc  up  quartermaster  operatioru  and  de- 
fining how  wrlstwatches  fit  within  the 
ambit  of  congreaaional  foreign  policy.  Thto 
to  a  meaa.  We  truat  that  thoae  viewing  these 
hearings  will  be  able  to  decide  who  created 
it. 


BANKRUKl'CY  JUDGES  AND 
MAGISTRATES  RETnUadENT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wiacoaani 

IH  THB  BOTTSB  Or  RKPRCSSMTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1987 

IMr.  KASTENMEIER.  IMr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Introduce  the  Retirement  and 
Survivor  AnrHJities  for  Bankruptcy  Judgea  arKl 
Magiatrates  Act  of  1967  and  to  be  ioirted  In 
sporaorirtg  tfiis  bill  by  my  full  committee  cfiar- 
man.  Mr.  Rooino,  the  ranking  mirxxity 
member  of  vne  full  committee,  IMr.  Fish,  my 
subcommittee's  rar)kir>g  mtrxxity  member,  Mr. 
MOORHEAO,  arxj  other  respected  memt>ers  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Syk4AR,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Caiifomta.  arxl  1^.  Boucher. 

The  bW  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  reeokJtmn 
adopted  t>y  the  Judicial  Conferer>ce  of  the 
United  States  callir^g  for  a  retirement  system 
more  likefy  to  attract  and  retain  skilled  lawyers 
for  these  judkaai  poeittons.  The  bill  provides 
for  a  new  retirement  system  arxl  survivors' 
benefits  for  bankruptcy  judges  and  magis- 
trataa  baaed  on  that  akaady  in  effect  tor  tafri- 


I  have  k>ng  supported  the  imposHkxi  of 
mertt  seiectkxi  standards  for  bankruptcy 
judges  and  magistrates  as  we«  as  provistons 
defkikig  and  enhanck>g  the  authority  of  these 
judkMl  officers.  Recently,  Congress  has  ap- 
proved an  addHkxwl  52  bankruptcy  judges,  a 
ne«fy  25-percent  increase  in  the  total 
number.  Obvtously  it  is  important  that  these 
judges  be  recruited  from  among  the  best 
available  lawyers.  Yet  experienced  lawyers  in 
this  area,  like  the  experienced  trial  lawyers 
wtK)  are  strong  candklatea  for  magistrates  po- 
sitions, are  among  the  moat  highly  sought 
after  and  best  compensated  members  of  the 
bar. 

As  it  stands  now  we  are  seeking  clear  signs 
that  well-qualified  people  are  shying  away 
from  these  positiorfs.  Stories  are  rampant  of 
lawyers  who  express  a  strong  initua  interest  In 
applykig  for  a  position  as  a  magistrate  or 
bankruptcy  judge  and  then,  after  dtocusskig 
the  salary  and  benefit  structure,  withdraw  thek 
rtames  from  consideration. 

In  many  instances,  even  those  who  proceed 
with  the  process  and  gain  appokitments  are 
not  staying  very  long.  The  turnover  rate 
among  banknjptcy  judges  over  the  past  8 
years  has  been  pfieriomenal.  An  estimate  pro- 
vided by  the  Admmistrative  Office  of  U.S. 
Courts  puts  it  at  73  percent  While  ttwre  may 
be  other  reasons  for  this  figure,  the  compen- 
sation and  perquisites  package  has  dearty 
t>een  a  major  factor. 

The  ranks  of  tt>e8e  judicial  offk»s  are  be- 
comktg  fHled  with  younger  and  less  experi- 
enced lawyers.  In  the  increasingly  complex 
worW  of  Federal  litigation,  this  b^end  is  alamv 
ng.  A  better  retirement  and  survivors  annu- 
ities system  will  be  a  signifKant  sign  that  Con- 
gress wishes  to  makitain  a  high-quality  corps 
of  magistiates  and  bankruptcy  judges. 

But  competitiveness  is  not  the  only  rationale 
behnd  this  proposal.  Magistiates  and  bank- 
njptcy judges  harxjie  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  matters  eacii  year,  from  jury  trials,  to 
search  warrants,  to  distritxjtkxi  of  hundreds  of 
milKons  of  dollars.  These  are  high  responsible 
positions,  of  vital  importarKe  to  the  operation 
of  the  Federal  judk^  system.  Yet  the  com- 
pensation package  for  magistrates  is  less  at- 
tractive titan  that  of  some  assistant  U.S.  attor- 
neys and  that  of  banknjptcy  judges  is  less  at- 
tiacttve  than  that  of  some  U.S.  banknjptcy 
trustees. 

This  situation  is  unfak  and  dearty  destruc- 
tive of  morale.  The  legislation  proposed  by  the 
Judkaal  Conference  wouM  be  a  significant 
step  toward  curkig  this  inequity. 

DescrtMd  bhefly,  the  biH  wouU  provkle  for 
a  nonoontributory  retirement  system  in  wtiich 
a  magistrate  or*banknjptcy  judge  with  8  or 
mora  years  of  senrice  wouM  receive  a  pen- 
sion, at  age  65,  based  on  the  percentage  ttwt 
his  or  her  years  of  service  was  of  14  years. 
Fourteen  years  to  based  on  the  basis  for  cal- 
culation because  it  roprasents  the  term  of  a 
bMkruptcy  judges  appokibnent  The  penskm 
wouM  ca^  at  14  years  of  servtoe  at  whk:h  time 
the  retiree  wouM  be  eigi)le  for  a  penakxi.  re- 
ceivable at  age  65.  equal  to  the  salary  of  the 
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ofltoe  at  the  Ibne  the  person  left  offk».  H  to 
further  capped  so  as  not  to  exceed  the  salary 
of  active  magtotrctas  and  banknjptcy  judges. 
Survivors  benefits  ara  based  on  the  JudniaJ 
Survivors'  Annuity  Program  recently  enacted 
last  Congress  for  article  III  judges.  This  latter 
program  wouW  be  contributory. 

Currently,  bankruptcy  judges  ara  in  a  con- 
totxxtory  retiiemerTt  s^tem  sknHar  to  that  of 
Members  of  Congress.  They  contribute  8  per- 
cent of  their  salary  and  thek  penaion  to  com- 
puted by  multiplying  ttiek  years  of  eligible 
seoAce  times  2Vi  percent  They  can  retire  at 
age  62  with  5  years  of  senrkse  or  at  age  60 
with  10  years  of  sendee. 

Magisb^ates  are  currently  in  several  different 
systems  though.  H.R.  1947,  passed  by  the 
htouse  last  week  and  now  pending  in  the 
Senate,  would  put  them  in  the  sanw  system 
as  bankruptcy  judges. 

The  bill  further  provkjes  for  recall  of  retired 
magistiates  and  bankruptcy  judges.  Thto  provi- 
sion, similar  to  that  in  many  State  court  sys- 
tents,  shoukj  significantiy  reduce  ttw  pressura 
to  create  and  fund  new  positions. 

In  sum,  thto  bilt— suggested  by  the  judkaal 
branch  of  Government— to  an  attempt  to  at- 
tract and  retain  highly  qualified  judicial  offi- 
cers. It  renruuns  to  be  seen  wttether  tt»e  pro- 
posed benefit  package  is  caHxated  at  the  op- 
timal level  to  achieve  thto  goal  while  at  the 
same  time  satisfykig  budgetary  realities. 

I  urge  ail  Members  to  examine  tt>e  pro- 
posed legislation  artd  to  give  imput  on  wheth- 
er it  attains  its  avowed  goato  in  a  rational  and 
cost-effective  manner. 


KIEDICAL  DEVICE 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OrCAUrOHHIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESKHTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  June  3,1987 
Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today, 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  the  dtotingutohed 
cfiakman  of  the  Energy  arxl  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  DiNQELL.  intioducing  H.R.  2595. 
ttw  Medical  Devne  Improvement  Act  of  1967. 
As  documented  by  a  hearing  heM  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  the  Environment  on 
May  4.  1987,  thto  to  a  bill  that  »  long  overdue. 
Despite  our  best  intentions  in  passing  a  conrt- 
prehensive  medial  devk»  law  in  1976,  FDA 
has  been  unable  to  implement  tt>e  law  in  the 
manner  vw  interxJed.  As  a  result  corwumers 
have  suffered  and  continue  to  suffer  from  de- 
fective medk»l  devwes. 

Thto  can  dearty  be  seen  in  just  a  few  statis- 
tics. Even  though  the  law  has  been  in  effect 
for  over  a  decade.  FDA  has  yet  to  complete  a 
SMigle  review  of  the  safety  and  effectiveness 
of  any  devk:e  ttiat  was  on  the  maiMl  wfwn 
the  tow  passed  in  1976.  r4or  has  FDA  been 
any  more  successful  n  promulgating  perform- 
ance standards.  Even  ttwugh  FDA  has  corv 
ckJded  tiwt  roughly  1.100  devwe  categories 
need  performance  standards  kt  order  for  the 
pubkc  to  be  adequately  protected,  ki  fact,  the 
agency  has  written  none. 

Unfortunately,  these  unregulated  devkiss  do 
not  sit  in  wwehouses  waiting  for  FDA  to  act 
To  the  contrary.  th«y  get  sold  to,  used  by, 
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used  on  and  even  knplamed  ki  maivban  of 
ttie  pubko— eomelknea  wNh  dtoaskous  results. 
As  we  saw  \n  our  May  4  hearing,  thai*  are 
many  consumers  wfw  have  experienced  ssrt- 
ous  kijuries  from  unregulated  medtoal  devloee. 
Greater  FDA  scrutiny  might  have  avoktod  thek 
injuries. 

The  reason  that  unregutoted  devKes  reach 
the  mart(et  to  ttuit  the  1976  meOcai  devwe 
law  contakw  a  large  loophole.  Under  the  law. 
if  a  devk»  was  on  ttie  maricet  t>efore  1976.  it 
can  be  soM  wittxxjt  restrkiion  until  FDA  re- 
qures  that  it  go  through  permarket  approval 
or  comply  witii  a  preformance  standard.  More- 
over, urxler  anoifter  proviskxi  of  tfte  law,  any 
post-1976  devk»  that  to  "substantially  equiva- 
lenf '  to  a  pre-1976  devk»  can  be  soM  without 
restriction  until  the  earlier  devk»  to  reviewed 
for  safety  and  effectiveness.  SkKe  none  of 
these  older  devwes  has  yet  been  regulated, 
the  effect  of  thto  provtakxi  to  to  create  a  kxip- 
hole  ttvough  whnh  roughly  96  percent  of  al 
new  devwes  reach  the  maricet  each  year. 

It's  bad  enough  that  so  many  unregulated 
devk»s  reach  the  market  But,  equally  dto- 
tiessng  to  that  fact  ttiat  FDA  doesn't  have  a 
truly  effective  kiformation  feedback  system  for 
finckng  dangerous  products  once  ttwy  kiiure 
peopto.  Recently,  the  General  Accounting 
Offne  tosued  a  report  noting  that  hospitato 
serve  as  one  of  Vne  main  arenas  ki  which 
mednal  devwes— especially  the  riskier  ones- 
get  used.  Yet  hospitals  rarely  turn  to  FDA's 
vokjntary  system  for  reporting  potentially  haz- 
ardous medk:al  devkses.  To  the  contrary,  GAO 
found  ttiat  the  mora  serious  an  kxadent  krvolv- 
ktg  a  medk«l  devkx  in  a  hospital,  the  lesa 
likely  it  to  that  the  hospital  wW  notify  anyone 
outskte  of  the  hospital. 

HOi  only  do  too  many  unregutoted  devkses 
get  onto  the  marttet  not  only  to  it  difficult  for 
FDA  to  uncover  problems  ttwrt  arise  with  de- 
fective devwes,  but  even  where  FDA  has  dto- 
covered  a  serious  health  hazard  associated 
with  a  devne,  ttw  agency  faces  a  maior  ob- 
stacle ki  removmg  the  device  from  the  maricet 
Under  section  518(b)  of  the  tow,  FDA  must 
prove  that  a  dangerous  devk»  dkl  not  meet 
state  of  the  art  at  the  time  the  devtoe  was  de- 
signed and  manufactured.  Thto  requkement 
whKh  to  unique  to  FDA  among  the  health  and 
safety  agencies,  effectively  bars  FDA  enforce- 
ment of  the  law. 

In  order  to  address  these  and  other  prob- 
lems, we  have  drafted  a  series  of  provistons 
to  stoeamltoe  ttie  law,  to  remove  unworkabto 
sections  of  the  law  and  to  give  greater  ftaxtjil- 
ity  to  FDA's  enforcement  efforts.  Amortg  tfie 
more  significant  provtotons  of  tt>e  tow  we  have 
introduced  today  are: 

Rrst  s  requirement  that  hospitato  artd  cer- 
taki  other  health  care  entities  notify  FDA 
whenever  they  obtain  information  that  resona- 
bly  suggests  that  a  medial  devne  may  have 
caused,  or  contitxjted  to.  a  dealth  or  Htoess 

of  a  patient 

Second,  a  provtokin  that  pemMs  FDA  to 
waive  unnecesaary  requkemento  wtwn  proc- 
essing prsmartcet  approval  appBcations; 

Thkd,  a  provtoton  that  provktoa  criteria  for 
the   processkig   of   devtees   undsr   sectton 

510<k)  of  the  law  with  reepect  to 

equivalence:" 
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F^OMrth.  •  prawWon  ttitA  dtadi  FDA  to 

M  tfMlon  and  ai  MmWoMl  dMtoM  «wi  do 

oono«m  to  luMfy  mining  twrn  In  oIms  W; 

F«K  a  rapaal  of  umicnaianf  and  cumbw- 
teadural  raqi*«nMnli  tor  Vw  premul- 
I  of  partoniiano*  alMidwda; 

Sbdh.  a  rapari  of  aodton  5l8(bMiMA)(ii). 
wtiloh  raquiraa  FDA  to  prava  ftal  a  manulao- 
turar  of  a  dansarauaiy  dafacMoi  madkal 
dawtoa  Wtod  to  daaign  and  manufadura  a 
dawtoa  aoooidtog  to  tw  aMa  of  tha  art;  and 

SawanVi,  a  daiMoslon  of  ttta  tom  "mani^ 
taokm"  In  fw  tow  to  Indtoato  ttwl  tt  mdudaa 
«w  •YHMMJlaclura"  of  dawtoaa. 

Mr.  apaaiiar.  rd  ■»  to  add  a  tow  worda 
about  Wm  UTa  approMti  to  ttw  iaaua  of  "aub- 
aMnM  aqutwatonoa."  Whan  wa  Mroduoad 
KR  S6ie  taat  yaar.  wa  Inciudad  a  p»o<»laton 
«al  raqulrad  manufadurara  aaaMng  a 
nrirwion  by  FOA  of ' 
tor  thair  producto  to 

mat  "ounanl  crilada"  tor  aafaty  and 
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ANar  tw  Ul  waa  Mroduoad,  wa  haard 
a  numbar  of  Inlaraatod  paraorw  tia 

dianga  «w  S10(k)  piooaaa  ftom  a  pro- 
I  for  oompailno  dMtoaa  Mo  an  approval 
tor  dawtoaa.  AMhougf)  wa  oartaMy  m- 
tondad  to  provtda  graaiar  NaidbWy  to  FDA  In 
procaaatoB  510(k)  noMcalona,  wa  nawar  in- 
tandad  to  tnnatonn  ttiia  aacHon  into  an  a|^ 
prowal  iwachaniara.  To  Vm  oonlrary.  wa  would 
ba  tooing  tha  pubic  if  wa  war*  to  auggaat 
thai  bacauaa  a  dawtoa  haa  gona  ««ough  a 
S1000  datoiminaion.  FOA  haa  oondudad  that 
K  la  aato  «id  attoOva.  Oiv  ManUon  waa.  and 
la.  to  alow  FDA.  whan  judging  a^talhar  a  naw 
dawtoa  ahouid  ba  found  to  ba  aubatanliaNy 
:  to  a  pra-197e  davtoa.  to  mate  ttwt 
wNh  ragaid  to  inodam  vaiatona 
of  tha  pria-197e  dawioa.  Wa  Mnk  that  our  ra- 
viaad  languaga  makaa  tNa  poM  ctoar.  Sadion 
510(k)  lamaina  a  ayatom  for  comparing,  not 
approving,  dawtoaa. 

Mr.  flpaafcar.  Wa  bll  waatolarga  part  atlm- 
uMad  by  Hw  anoalanl  InwaaHgalion  which  my 
JWb'igiiahiil  coaponaor.  Mr.  Owiqeii,  corv 
dudad  of  FDA'a  imptamamaion  of  ttia  madl- 
cat  davtoa  taw.  It  haa  baan  4  yaara  ainoa  Na 

oUDOOnWIMIM  On  vJvVrai^ll  mO  Irn^MBpraDnS 

pubMiad  Ito  raport  "Madtoal  Davtoa  Raguta- 
«on:  Tha  FDA'a  Nagtodad  ChUi"  Wa  hava 
baan  dtacuaaing  ttw  naad  for  cfwnging  Ma 
law  lor  abnoat  2  yaar*.  Tha  lima  tor  atudtaa 
and  dtacuaaiona  ia  ovar  and  tha  tima  for 
making  charigaa  la  upon  ua.  Wa  ainooraty 
hopa  that  wa  wM  hava  tha  oooparaiioo  of  aM 


TRIBUTE  TO  RABBI  ALVAN  D. 
RX7BIN 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

orMuaoou 
Di  THS  BOU8I  or  ■BntBBirrATnm 


Wedneaday.  June  3,  lit? 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Sparttar.  I  rtaa  today 
to  oongralulato  and  «Kland  my  gratituda  to 
Rabbi  Alvwi  D.  Rubin  tor  Na  davotion  of  20 
yaara  of  dadicatad  sarwice  to  tha  Tampto 
laraat  Congragation  In  my  homa  dtetrict. 


muat  poaaaaa.  Rabbi  Rubin'a 
20  yaar*  at  Tampto  taraal  etoaily  ihowa  that 
ha  haa  damonafeMad  that  Mndnaaa  and  oom- 
paaaton  in  a  way  that  aurpaaaaa  many  oVwra. 

Al  of  tha  mambara  of  Ilia  oommunMy  hava 
al  baan  anrtchad  «id  abangthanad  by  Rabbi 
Rubin'a  aaMaaa  oonMbuHona  on  thair  bahaN. 

Rabbi  Rubin  haa  dona  much  good  work  not 
only  tor  tha  apirilual  davatopmant  of  tha 
Jowtah  paopla.  but  for  •«  lair  and  juat  ttaat- 
manl  of  al  oNliana  afta.  Ha  haa  mada  an  out- 
atandtog  oonWbutlon  to  tha  community  to  and 
dtocriminallon  wid  aupport  tha  dvil  rtghia  of  al 


I  wlah  Rabbi  Rubin  a  proaparoua  and  anjoy- 
abto  totura  in  hia  roia  as  rabbi  amarMua  of 
Tampto  laraal  Congragatioa  and  in  hia  rafira- 


CONORBBSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HON.  THOMAS  VOELKNER. 
THEODORE  ROEHRS.  AND 
ROBERT  C.  MOORE  lU.  "PAUL 
HARRIS  FELLOWS."  ROTARY 
CLUB  OP  WAYNE 


of  aanAsa  raquM  tfw  cffar-    man,  aargaant  at  arma,  a  mambar  of  Itta  cfiar- 

ny  oaa  oommraaa,  ■wanani  oamar  oonwni* 
laa.  aaaaurar,  and  aa  a  mambar  of  iha  board 
of  dMdora.  Mr.  Voaftnar  alao  aarvad  aa  dta- 
trtoullon  cfiainnan  for  tfia  fruit  oommitlaa, 
which  la  ttta  Wayna  Rotaiya  main  fund  raiaar. 
thia  ya«  attaining  a  grwid  total  of  S27.000. 

Thaodora  Roahra  waa  bom  In  Patiaif.  NJ, 
aiwl  haa  Hvad  in  Dtoonangdala.  NJ.  airtoe 
1949.  Ha  haa  baan  witti  tha  Fkat  National 
Ban((  of  DIoomlngdato  for  tha  paat  38  yaara. 
baing  i^jpointod  man^jar  of  tha  Mountain 
Vlaw  offtoa  m  1961.  In  1961.  6  yaara  aftar  tha 
Flrat  National  Banit  of  Bloomirigdala  merged 
wHh  tha  Nationai  Banit  of  Paaaalc  County,  Mr. 
Roafva  bacama  manager  of  the  Preaicnaaa 
ofltoa.  and  in  1962  he  waa  appointed  vice 
praaidant  Mr.  Roehra,  through  a  muMtude  of 
actlvHIea,  epMomizea  community  aervioas  at  its 
highest  level.  He  has  been  a  member  of  ttw 
Wayne  Rotary  for  mora  Ittan  two  decades, 
aarving  aa  cfwirman  of  the  high  acfwoi  career 
confererwe.  truatoe,  liaaanei.  and  pioiident 
of  the  Rolwy's  foundation  for  the  handi- 
capped arxl  president  of  ItM  Wayne  ftotary 
from  1965  to  1966. 

Mr.  Spaaitar,  among  Theodore  Roehrs 
many  ottwr  community  and  dvic  activities,  he 
la  a  member  of  the  Bloomingdale  Citizen's  Ad- 
visory Committee,  treasurer  for  ttw  Wayrw 
Towfwhip  March  of  Dimea,  memtwr  of  the 
bovd  of  drectors  of  ttw  Paaaaic  County  Heart 
Association,  member  of  ttw  Bloomingdale  Re- 
publcan  Club  and  past  praaident  of  the  Pomp- 
ton  Lakaa  Kiwania  Club  «id  the  Wayne  Cham- 
ber of  Comnwrce.  Clearty.  he  has  been  a  vital 
part  of  his  community  and  weM  deserving  of 
uas  nign  nomr. 

The  third  recipient.  Robert  CoweM  Moore  III. 
is  a  charter  nwmtwr  of  the  Wayrw  Rotary. 
which  was  formed  In  1958.  so  it  is  irxleed  ap- 
propriate ttwt  ha  be  cfwaen  for  ttw  esteemed 
award.  Mr.  Moora,  the  only  chid  of  Robert  C. 
Moore,  Jr.,  a  prominent  Passaic  County  poMi- 
cal  figure,  and  Ruth  Lindquiat  Moore,  graduat- 
ed Peterson  Central  High  School  In  1952  and 
eventually  joirwd  the  family's  funeral  service 
busirwss,  becoming  ttw  ttwd  gerwration  Irv 
votved  at  Moore's  Home  for  Furwrals.  This 
busirwss  was  fourxled  by  Bob's  grarKtfather  in 
1902  in  Paterson,  wtwre  it  Is  stUI  In  operation, 
and  has  since  expanded  with  another  facility 
in  Wayrw  In  1957. 

Mr.  Spealcer.  despite  being  involved  with  ttw 
family  busirwss,  Mr.  Moore  wasn't  too  txisy  to 
help  his  comriHjnity  grow  arxl  become  stror>g 
through  a  wide  variety  of  activitiea.  After  help- 
ing ttw  Wayne  Rotary  Club  becorrw  estati- 
Kshed  nearly  three  deoKfes  ago.  he  served  as 
cocfwirman  of  ttw  club's  Chanty  Ball,  chair- 
man of  its  Hoie-in-Orw  Gioif  Tourrwnwnt,  as 
the  Rotar/s  aacratary  (1962-1963),  vice 
preaidant  and  program  chairman  (1963-1964). 
praaidant  (1964-1965)  and  on  its  board  of  di- 
rectors (1969-1970). 

His  numerous  ottwr  dvic  and  community 
activities  include  being  a  former  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  ttw  Edward  Sisco 
Senior  Citizens  Complex  In  Wayrw,  ttw  board 
of  dbectors  of  the  Wayne  Cfwmtwr  of  Com- 
merce, past  president  of  the  Paaaaic  County 
Furwral  Directors  Association,  current  vice 
president  of  ttw  r'4ew  Jersey  State  Funeral  Di- 
rectors Association  and  current  secretary  of 
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the  board  of  Iruatoaa  of  Wayna  Qanaral  Hoa- 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  mw  jsasKT 

HI  THi  Bousx  or  KsrassBirrATiTB 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1987 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wedneeday, 
June  10,  tha  raaidents  of  the  Township  of 
Wayna.  my  congraaatonal  diatrict  and  the 
Stato  of  Naw  Jaraay  w«  join  together  with  al 
falow  Rolariarw  In  teatimorty  to  three  out- 
standtog  community  leaders,  dtatinguiafwd  dti- 
zerw  and  good  frianda.  tfw  Hon.  Thomas 
Voaluwr.  Thaodora  Roehrs.  and  Robert  C. 
Moore  III,  whoee  stwidards  of  excelence 
throughout  their  Nfelimaa  have  earned  them 
tfw  moat  highly  coveted  honor  of  being 
choaan  1967  Paul  Harris  FeNows  of  the 
Rolwy  Club  of  Wayne— the  highest  awvd  that 
Rolwy  can  bestow  upon  any  of  ito  member*. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  you  and  our  colaaguaa 
here  In  tfw  Congress  will  want  to  join  with  me 
In  extendtog  our  heartiest  oongratulattorw  to 
thaaa  radpiento  mti  their  famliaa:  Mr. 
Voaluwr.  his  wife  Jeaa  and  their  three  chi- 
dran.  Robert  Karen,  and  Marianrw;  Theodore 
Roehra.  hia  wife  Lilian,  and  their  daughtar, 
Barttara;  and  Robert  C.  Moore  III,  his  wito  Bar- 
bara, and  their  children,  Mrs.  Lisa  Caatania, 
Robert  C.  Moore  IV,  Guy  Moore,  and  Danya 
Moore.  Al  three  of  ttwae  recipients  have  been 
staunch  dvk:  supporters  and  active  partk>- 
pents  in  many  community  improvement  pro- 
grama  and  wa  applaud  the  quality  of  their 
laadanhip  andeavon  In  ttw  variguard  of  serv- 
ioa  to  peopto's  needs. 

Thomas  Voelkrwr  was  bom  In  Pataraon.  NJ, 
w^wre  he  atterxled  kx:al  schools.  For  tfw  past 
27  years  he  has  been  associated  with  State 
Farm  Inaurarxw  Co.  aa  an  agent  He  has  also 
served  marry  years  as  a  Wayne  Republican 
county  committeeman,  and  for  6  years  was  on 
the  Wayne  Board  of  Adjuatment  his  last  year 
as  cfwirman.  Since  1975,  Tom  Voelkrwr  has 
rerxlered  invatoabto  servkw  to  ttw  community 
Ifvough  hia  Involvement  as  a  Rotarlan.  He  has 
served  ttw  Wayrw  Rotary  as  attandarxw  cfwir- 


Mr.  Speaker.  K  la  Indeed  appropriato  that 
wa  raiad  on  ttw  daada  and  achiavamantB  of 
our  paopto  who  have  conMbutod  to  ttw  quaMy 
of  Ma  and  way  of  We  m  America.  Aa  wa 
gattwr  togattwr  on  June  10  in  tribute  to  ttw 
laadarililp  and  personal  commitment  ttwae 
ttvaa  oulatandtog  paopto  have  dedicated  to 
their  community,  I  krww  that  you  wH  want  to 
join  witti  ttw  Rotary  Ckib  of  Wayne,  NJ,  In 
honoring  our  good  friends.  Thomaa  Voelkner, 
Theodora  Roehrs,  and  Robert  C.  Moore  III,  as 
oulatandtog  dttzana  and  great  Americana.  Wa 
do.  indeed,  aatoto  ttw  Wayna  Rotary  Club's 
"Paul  Hwria  Felows." 


NEW  IRANIAN  POLICY 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  OAY 

orifxssoimi 

DI  THB  HOtTSS  OF  ■SPBISSIITATTVSS 

Wednesday,  June  3.  1987 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttw  ttoubtod  natton 
of  Iran  conUnuaa  to  dominato  worW  attontnn. 
As  Members  of  ttw  United  Stales  Congraaa 
we  have  a  growing  oblgatton  to  nwlntain  a 
dear  undaratandtog  of  current  eventa  in  Iran 
and  to  Improve  our  viaton  of  future  devetop- 


It  ia  aatablahad  tttat  ttw  Khomeini  regime, 
which  haa  executed  70.000  dMdanto  and  im- 
priaonad  140.000  paopto.  is  bantoupl  and 
Mabto  to  auocumb  to  oppoaitton  foroea  In  ttw 
very  near  future.  It  appears  ttwt  ttw  diaintegra- 
tion  of  ttw  Khomeini  raginw  is  creating  an  op- 
portunity for  ttw  formalton  of  a  democratic 
government  in  Iran.  As  a  natton  we  must  ad- 
vocate ttw  berwRts  of  a  democratic  goverrv 
ment  for  al  paopto.  As  we  in  Congrees  contin- 
ue to  study  and  rafted  on  our  Natton'a  poicy 
toward  Iran.  I  raoonwiwnd  ttw  following  edHon- 
al.  "An  Opportunily  for  United  States  To  De- 
velop a  Naw  Iranian  Poicy."  by  Rapreaenta- 

ttveMERVYN  DVIMAIXY. 

[From  the  Boston  Olobe.  May  11. 1987] 
Am  OFroaiuwm  fok  UinrxD  States  To  Db- 

VKLOP  A  NSW  iRAiriAll  POLICT 

(By  Mervyn  M.  Oymaily) 
WASHnroTOM.— Irui's  strategic  importance 
precludes  our  disrecard  of  it.  But  flawed 
policy  toward  that  country  paralyzed  one 
presidency  and  liaa  severely  damaced  an- 
other's credibility.  In  the  wake  of  the  cur- 
rent debacle,  we  have  a  fresh  opportunity  to 
formulate  policy.  Again,  wUl  we  support  a 
tyrant  1"T»*»i<  of  the  citizens,  or  will  we 
deau>nstrate  that  we  value  freedom  as  a  uni- 
versal right,  not  a  privilege  of  the  few? 

Apparently  missing  from  our  current  re- 
evaluation  of  policy  Is  any  assessment  of 
how  It  may  have  damaged  the  people  of 
Iran  and  how  we  might  avoid  doing  so  in  the 
future.  Although  Ayotollah  Khomeini  is 
much  more  brutal  than  his  predecessor,  the 
people  of  Iran  still  remember  bitterly  the 
quarter-century  of  US  complicity  in  the 
shah's  dictatorship.  Now  we  have  sold  arms 
to  Khomeini's  mullahs  to  gain  a  foothold 
when  the  ayatollab  dies.  We  termed  the 
mullahs  "moderates." 

Those  who  think  we  dealt  with  moderates 
should  speak,  as  1  have,  to  torture  victims 
who  have  managed  to  escape.  ScHne  of  those 
moderates  Issued  orders  to  torture  and  eze- 
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cute  dtiaens.  Some  went  further  and  par- 
tidpated  in  the  torture. 

TOKTDia.  sxat'U'iioirs 

If  these  people  are  construed  as  moder- 
ates, to  what  should  the  people  of  Iran  look 
after  Khomeini?  The  answer  is  more  tor- 
ture, more  executions.  The  main  difference 
may  Iw  that  these  atrodtles  will  sgain  lie 
perpetrated  with  US  complicity.  That  is  the 
message  our  actions  have  conveyed  to  the 
Iranian  people  Iwcause  they  know  from  ex- 
perience what  to  expect  of  the  "moderates." 

When  will  our  Iran  policy  become  consist- 
ent with  our  professed  values?  We  have 
armed  a  government  that  held  our  diplo- 
mats hostage  for  444  days;  that  is  responsi- 
ble for  killing  341  of  our  Marines  in  Leber 
non;  that  maintains  the  largest  terrorist 
network  in  Europe;  that  has  tortured  and 
killed  tens  of  thousands  of  Iranians  and  has 
admitted  arresting  more  than  100.000  dti- 
sens  in  the  past  year  akme;  and  that  haa 
brought  Iran's  economy  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy  by  pouring  its  resources  into  a 
aenaeless  war  with  more  than  1.5  milli«i 
casualties. 

In  reevaluating  our  policy,  we  should 
remind  ourselves  that  Khcnnetni.  almost 
from  the  start,  has  faced  an  organized  re- 
sistance movement,  the  People's  Mojahedin. 
This  movement  has  conairtently  worked  to 
overthrow  oppressive  governments  in  Iran 
and  lias  resisted  foreign  intervention  there. 

In  response,  the  shah  Jailed  or  killed 
many  Mojahedin  leaders  and  meml>er8. 
Khomeini  has  also  murdered  many  of  its 
members,  induding  the  wife  of  the  leader. 
Tet  the  movement  lives,  and  its  popular 
base  and  effectiveness  are  clear  from  the 
frequency  with  which  Khomeini's  officials 
speak  out  against  it. 

Hosnu  poeinoH 

Inmically,  the  State  Department  has 
taken  a  hostile  position  against  the  Mojahe- 
din, accusing  it  of  employing  "terrorism  and 
violence  as  standard  Instruments  of  Its  poU- 
des." 

A  letter  frtnn  Manucher  Ohorlwnifar,  the 
Iranian  go-l>etween  in  the  Iran  arms  deal, 
was  Included  in  the  Tower  Commission 
Report;  it  sets  the  State  Department  posi- 
tion in  a  new  light.  The  letter  enumerates 
the  steps  our  government  took  as  a  "good- 
will gesture"  toward  Khomeini's  terrorist 
regime,  litdudlng  the  issuance  of  an  official 
announcement  branding  the  Mojahedin  as 
"terrorist  and  Marxist."  Inddentally,  the 
letter  demonstrates  how  antl-MoJahedin 
gestures  placate  the  mullahs. 

To  be  sure,  the  Mojahedin  resistance  is 
not  l>enign.  Nevertheless,  it  emtxKlies  the  re- 
solve of  a  nation  to  gain  lilwrty  and  self  de- 
termination. The  State  Department  con- 
tends the  Mojahedin  killed  six  Americans 
during  the  mid-1970s  in  the  course  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  shah. 

The  Mojahedin  denies  Uiis.  noting  that 
the  entire  leadership  was  Imprisoned  In 
1971,  and  that  the  only  surviving  leader, 
Maasoud  Rajavi,  was  released  only  10  days 
l>efore  Khomeini  came  to  power.  The  Moja- 
hedin also  denies  the  accusation  that  It  was 
involved  In  the  taking  of  U£.  hostages.  I 
have  seen  no  evidence  to  refute  Its  denial. 

Now  the  State  Department  acknowledges 
that  the  Mojahedin  is  the  most  powerful  re- 
sistance movement  Inside  Iran,  and  a  CIA 
analysis  in  December  1984  dtes  It  as  the 
only  organized  force  "likely  to  succeed  Kho- 
meini." It  appears  significant  that,  accord- 
ing to  Western  media,  the  Mojahedin  since 
February  has  escalated  ito  attacks  on  the 
revolutionary  guards  and  military  twses 
throughout  the  country. 
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The  Mojahedin  has  stated  in  wrlttng  tte 
plans  for  poat-Kbooieinl  Iran.  It  plans  fair 
and  free  elections  within  six  months  of 
Khomeini's  overthrow,  commtts  itself  to  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
and  reoogniaes  equal  rights  for  all  dttaens 
twfore  the  law.  The  Mojahedin  leader.  Mas- 
soud  RaJavi.  long  ago  negotiated  the  tenns 
of  peace  with  Iraq  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  And 
only  a  few  weeks  ago.  he  suooeasfully  iwgotl- 
ated  a  halt  in  Iximbing  of  dvOlan  targeta. 

Inquiries  made  at  the  State  Dqwrtment 
by  myself  and  Rep.  Dan  Burton  (R-Ind.)— 
two  twlltldans  who  on  moat  lasoes  could  not 
represent  toon  divergent  views— are  said  to 
have  helped  prompt  the  State  Department 
to  reexamine  ito  view  toward  the  Mojahe- 
din. Nevertheless,  State  contemplates  no 
change  in  policy  toward  the  group.  It  is  this 
apparent  tendency  to  reach  the  mnrliwlnn 
Iwfore  thoroutfily  -•mtttning  the  evidence 
that  makes  me  pessimistic  that  our  "new" 
policy  toward  Iran  will  l>e  anything  more 
than  the  old  policy  warmed  over.  And  that 
is  a  cause  for  deep  concern. 

Alternatively,  we  could  project  a  forth- 
right policy  of  sympathy  with  the  Iranian 
pe<^le  and  their  straggle  to  Xte  free.  Maytw 
we  would  not  l>egln  to  support  the  Mojahe- 
din as  though  they  were  the  contras  of  the 
East.  Not  even  they  want  that  But  maybe 
we  could  achieve  a  more  objective  under- 
standing of  the  struggle  that  is  being  waged 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  And  mayt>e  that 
Objective  view,  grotmded  in  concern  for  the 
people  of  Iran,  could  be  the  driving  force 
behind  our  policy. 

I  hope  that  when  the  government  of  Iran 
does  change  hands,  the  power  will  be  vested 
in  a  government  that  is  the  friend  rather 
than  the  enemy  of  the  people  of  Iran.  I  also 
hi^w  that  the  next  time  power  is  passed  on 
in  Iran,  our  country  will  find  itself  on  the 
side  of  the  people  rather  than  on  the  side  of 
their  oppressors. 

To  this  end.  we  must  reestablish  out  credi- 
bility not  by  accusing  thoee  who  f  aO  to  ad- 
vocate poUdes  we  see  ss  flawed,  but  by  our 
genuine  respect  for  the  Iranian  petvle's  as- 
pirations for  peace  and  freedom. 


anooon-kootznoowoo 
leoislahon 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  ALASKA 

n  THE  HOUSE  or  RKFBISOfTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1987 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legistation  designed  to  take  an 
important  step  toward  improving  land  maiwge- 
ment  of  ttw  Admiralty  Istand  National  Monu- 
ment in  Alaska.  I  am  deightad  to  be  joined  in 
sponsorsfiip  of  this  bill  by  the  genttaman  from 
California,  ttw  chairman  of  ttw  Sut>oommittee 
on  Water  and  Power  Resources,  Mr.  Georqe 
Miller. 

In  ttw  last  Congress,  fonnar  Rap.  John  Sai- 
beriing  and  I  coaponsored  H.R.  4883,  ttw  "Ad- 
miralty Island  Land  Exchange  Act  of  1986." 
TNs  bHI,  which  passed  ttw  Houae  by  unani- 
mous vote,  wouM  have  put  an  ervJ  to  years  of 
dispute  over  Admiralty  Island.  H.R.  4663  of- 
fered a  "comprefwrwive  aototion"  to  raaouroa 
issues  rotated  to  Admiralty  laland  by:  firat,  of- 
fering ttw  Slwe  Atika  Native  Corp.  a  combina- 
tion of  larxJ  and  financial  irxwntives  in  ex- 
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changa  tor  aoquMng 

hoUngi  on  AdmMly  tar  indMion  Mo  pro- 
laclod  sMua  wNNn  «w  monunwnl:  Mcond. 
iiidUiHI  LhwiQW  nooMMvy  to  ■low  an  aco- 
nomic^  hnportanl  mma  davatopmanl  to  pro- 
oaad  in  a  loW  vanlwa  ««i  «w  Saataaka 
NalM  RagtoiMl  Corp.  oulMa  ttw  monumant 
boundMtaa  on  «m  nortti  and  o(  itw  Wand: 
«td  Mrd.  aoquMng  Koodnoowoo,  lnc.'»  in- 
hddfcHU  naar  Anqoon  In  awtianqa  tor 

dawatapmam  pdaniai  and  otttar  con- 
Aflar  iiauoMaUnn  artd  modMcaHon, 
Ka  4883  pMaad  Wm  Houaa  wNhoul  oontro- 
varay  on  AuguM  11. 1986. 
UntortunaMy.  HJt  4883-»  "uotnprahanaiv 

""     of 

tn- 

not  auc- 

I  In  ttia  Sanala.  Tha  raaaon  had  Ma  to 

do  wNh  ttta  martta  of  (ha  AdrmraNy  Wand  pro- 
vWona:  ratftar,  (ha  ligWaHnn  tMcama  mkad 
to  altorta  to  ^tor  Itw  Foraat  Sarvlca'a  man- 
igamam  pradtoaa  in  ttw  Tongaaa  Natenal 
Foraat  In  Iha  Houaa.  w*  avoidad  connacing 
DM  to  Ma  latar,  mora 
Sanato  ne- 
to  raooncNa  tha  hw) 
«id  ma  AdmMty  Island  M  dU  not 
raach  tha  floor. 

I  ranWn  commmad  to  achiaving  a  compre- 
hanaiwa  aotulton  to  tha  probiams  on  Admiralty 
latoMl  Tha  paopla  ol  Alaaka  na«d  tha  joba 
««l  long-(arm  acorwmic  t>anafits  o(  Itw 
Qraana  Oraak  mina.  Shaa  Atka.  Inc..  whoae 
to  maka  uaa  of  thair  fuN  entWamant 
tha  Alaaka  Nattva  Oaims  SeWamant 
Act  haa  cauaad  graat  hardship,  deaarvas  to 
ba  put  on  w  aqual  footing  with  othar  Nativa 
corporaltona.  Much  dapanda  on  tha  daciaton 
of  Shaa  AUka  lawtara  ragan«ng  thair 
Wtda.  HopatuNy.  wa  wil  ba  aMa  to 
thaaa  go^  during  tWa  Conyaaa. 

In  tha  maaimma.  Mr.  Spaakar.  I  ar 
dudng  lagiilatton  today  that  limits  rtsalf  to  a 
numbar  of  laaaar  isauas  which  affect  only  tfw 
paopla  who  ac(ua*y  Kva  on  Admiralty  Island. 
TNa  naw  bM  6Mt»  with  tha  ratativaly  straight- 
concams  of  tha  VMaga  of  Angoon 
its  Nativa  viNaga  corporatton.  Kootz- 
noowoo.  Inc.  Tha  Native  people  of  Angoon 
have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  see  that  their 
land  and  subaistenoe  Meetyles  are  protected. 
TNa  biH.  the  "Admiratty  Wand  Land  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1987."  addresses  Angoon's  con- 
cerns. seoMS  the  pub«c  interest  by  eliminating 
certain  smaller  veas  of  potential  devetopment 
•diacent  to  the  monument,  and  by  conaoNdat- 
mg  land  owned  by  Kootznoowoo  in  order  to 
Improve  reaouroe  management  both  by  Kootz- 
noowoo and  Iha  Foraat  Service. 

Kootznoowoo's  provWons  are  relatively 
snWI  scale,  yet  w«  benefit  the  public  Interest, 
and  reeolve  an  jmporiant  segment  of  the 
problems  on  Admiralty  Island.  It  is  vital  to 
keep  In  mind  tha  naad  to  treat  the  people  of 
Angoon  with  the  special  conaidaration  that 
they  deserve,  as  the  only  residents  of  the  is- 
lands. This  is  a  good  place  to  start 

TNa  bill  in  no  way  limits  or  redefinee  my  ex- 
isting intent  to  sponsor  a  comprehensive  soki- 
tion  for  Admiralty  Wand.  My  intantkjn  here  is 
to  addraas  Angoon's  spedlk:  concama  in 
order  to  stvt  the  procees  moving  toward  s 
comprehensive  Admiralty  Island  legislative  so- 
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hjMoa  WorWng  together,  the  other  Involved 
pw«ea  have  the  opportunity  to  reeolve  the 
other  more  compicatad  laauas  that  were  ad- 
dreeaad  last  year  In  H.R.  4883.  It  is  my  hope 
that  thia  wM  ba  the  catalyst,  and  that  th«  bM 
w«  aan«a  as  tha  lagWaMva  vahnle  for  reaolv- 
ing  (ha  other  pubic  intaraat  concerns  related 
to  Admiralty  Island. 
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This  set  of  answers  showed  more  foresight 
and  courage  among  typical  American  citizens 
then  moat  Members  would  have  expected.  It 
•TKXMragea  me  to  continue  the  fight  arx)  to 
baiavs  that  aoma  folka  out  there  are  con- 
cerned about  their  country  and  their  children's 
future. 


ATTENDEES      AT      TOWN      HALL 
MEETTNO    IN   OEOROIA   SPEAK 

OUT 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

or  oaoMUA 
m  THX  Houss  or  RsntBasirr  atitbs 
Wednetday.  June  3.  1987 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  participants  at 
a  Town  HaN  Meeting  that  I  conducted  m 
McOonoogh.  GA,  on  April  25.  1967.  had  a  tot 
to  say  about  some  of  the  maiw  Issues  we 
face  today.  We  conducted  a  aecret  ballot  poH 
of  those  who  attended,  asking  several  Impor- 
tant questkxw  on  how  ttwy  wanted  Congross 
to  act  They  responded  with  sonw  remarkable 
answers  to  current  public  po«cy  questions, 
and  I  present  here  the  results  of  our  poll  for 
the  benefit  and  education  of  the  Congress  as 
well  as  those  who  peruae  tha  Conqressional 
Record. 
Thaaa  are  ttw  reaults: 

First  By  a  vole  of  49  to  2.  thoee  present 
preferred  to  cut  spendtoig  on  appropriations 
bMs.  even  if  It  led  to  the  toes  of  fundtog  for 
protects  in  our  own  district  The  discussion 
was  quite  specific  and  parVdpants  spoke  and 
voted  emphattoaHy  to  take  on  the  problem  of 
"pork  bwrel"  spending  In  the  budget 

Second.  By  49  to  1.  my  constituents  asked 
me  to  speak  out  on  ethics  In  Congress.  They 
felt  strongly  that  corruptmn  was  unacceptable 
and  had  to  be  chaNanged  whenever  it  oc- 
curred. 

TNrd.  By  41  to  13.  Georgians  voted  to 
ntake  containing  and  stopping  AIDS  ttte  No.  1 
domestic  pnonty  People  are  clearly  con- 
cerrted  about  the  reports  of  over  1  million  car- 
riers of  the  disease  and  increasmg  evidence 
that  It  is  spreading  into  the  general  population. 
Fourth.  By  45  to  3.  they  voted  to  encourage 
politicians  to  focus  on  long-'o""  sokitions 
rattier  tfwn  short-term  policies.  In  a  lengthy 
discussion  people  expressed  a  real  under- 
standing of  how  much  trouble  we  are  in  and  a 
re^  commitment  to  solving  our  protjiems  with 
long-term.  boM  sototions.  rather  than  focusing 
on  sfwrt-term  Issues.  For  many  Members  this 
may  be  the  most  surprising  and  most  hopeful 
of  all  of  my  findings. 

Fifth.  By  46  to  4,  this  meeting  preferred  my 
new  Social  Secunty  plan  (which  abolishes  the 
FICA.  replaces  it  wnth  a  VAT.  and  establishes 
a  mwKtatory  IRA  for  everyone  under  40)  over 
the  current  system.  The  average  age  person 
at  ttie  meeting  was  50  or  over,  with  about  20 
percent  of  the  group  under  40.  Interestingfy. 
savir«gs.  trade  and  capital  Investmerrt  to 
create  jobs  were  the  focus  of  the  dncussion. 
Once  the  retired  citizens  understood  that  the 
new  plan  wouto  continue  to  pay  their  Social 
Security  checks,  they  were  enthusiastic  about 
making  ttw  system  secure  for  their  chiWren 
and  grandchitoren. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OPCAUrORHIA 

HI  TBS  HOOSB  or  itBPiisaxirrATiTKs 
Wednesday,  June  3.  19S7 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoto- 
ably  absent  on  official  buskwss  during  rollcall 
votes  No.  157  through  No.  162  Tuesday,  June 
2  and  Wadnaaday.  June  3.  Had  I  been 
preaent  on  the  House  floor,  I  wouU  have  caat 
my  votes  In  the  followir>g  marvier 

Ron  No.  157:  Yea.  Journal  approval. 

Roll  No.  158:  Yea,  passage  of  H.R.  1039. 

Roll  No.  159:  Yea.  passage  of  H.R.  1444. 

Ron  No.  160:  Yea.  passage  of  H.R.  2533. 

Ron  No.  161:  Yea.  Journal  approval. 

Roll  No.  162:  Yea,  approval  of  House  Reso- 
kJtnn  179. 


INSIOHT  ON  THE  DEBT  CRISIS 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  mw  TOBK 

nt  THi  Honsz  or  reprksemtativcs 
Wednesday,  June  3,  1987 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Spaakar.  in  the  May  22 
adition  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Dr.  Paul 
Sacks  of  Multinational  Strategies.  Inc..  wrote 
an  excellent  op-ed  piece  on  the  Third  Worid 
debt  crisis,  discussing  ttw  "vakje  gap"  facing 
banks  as  they  try  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
crisis. 

This  gap  is  the  differer>ce  between  ttw  face 
value  and  ttie  maritet  value  of  loans  to  Third 
World  debtors.  The  recent  decision  by  Citicorp 
to  dramatically  Increase  Its  reserves  has 
forced  the  banks  to  officially  recognize  tfvs  re- 
ality. Dr.  Sacks  gives  a  fine  rerxJering  of  wfwt 
this  means  to  ttw  firwncial  markets  and  the 
entire  strategy  of  dealing  with  Third  WorW 
debt.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  his  article. 
Lrr  Banks  Close  ths  Valui  Gap— Sacoin>- 

AKY   MASKcrs  Could  Bt  Root*  Out  or 

Latxh  Dkbt  Cbisis 

(By  Paul  M.  Sacks) 

Citicorp's  Iwld  and  dramatic  decision  to 
set  aside  $3  billion  of  reserves  scalnst  lU 
outstanding  loans  to  Third  World  countries 
carries  several  measaaes  to  financial  mar- 
kets. 

One  of  the  most  important  la  that  for  the 
first  time,  the  difference  t)etween  the  face 
value  and  the  market  value  of  these  loans— 
the  "value  gap"— has  been  publicly  recog- 
nized. 

Ptiumcial  Innovators  have  recognized  this 
gap  for  more  than  two  years,  and  so-called 
secondary  markeU.  In  which  banks  sell  each 
other  their  developlng-country  loans  at  8ul>- 
stantial  discounts,  have  cropped  up  to  help 
cloae  It.  The  rapid  development  of  these 
markets  has  made  it  possible  to  reduce  the 
debt  burden  on  lenders  and  iMrrowers 
alike— and  without  tmnkrupting  either. 
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Secondary  markeU  make  clear  Just  how 
much  tianks  overvalue  their  developlng- 
country  loans  by  keeping  them  at  original 
twok  values.  By  last  Septemlwr,  commercial 
banks  had  on  their  books  $77  billion  in  out- 
standing loans  to  the  13  biggest  problem 
debtor  nations.  Secondary  markets  valued 
these  loans  at  no  more  than  %hO  billion. 
Thus  Third  World  debt  remains  a  problem, 
largely  because  this  t37-bilUon  "value  gap ' 
remains  open. 

Foreign  governments  have  t>een  quick  to 
recognixe  the  worth  of  secondary  markets  in 
reducing  the  value  gaps  that  their  Iwnks 
face.  The  Japanese  in  parUcular  have  begun 
to  draft  rules  allowing  their  lianks  to  take 
advantace  of  the  new  opportunities. 

Unimaginative  regulators  in  this  country, 
however,  have  hobbled  U.S.  Ixanks  in  their 
efforts  to  compete.  America's  dominant  po- 
sition in  glolial  finance  may  l>e  shaken  badly 
liefore  Waahington  wakes  up. 

Regulators  remain  fairly  unconcerned, 
perhaps  liecause  secondary  markets  were 
tmm  not  in  the  corridors  of  multilateral  de- 
velopment iMuiks.  or  In  the  offices  of  regula- 
tory authorities,  but  on  the  profit-oriented 
trading  floors  of  the  world's  major  t>anks. 
Traders  literally  buy  and  sell  the  rights  to 
receive  Interest  and  principal  payments 
from  Third  World  debtors.  Buyers  of  such 
loans  pay  less  than  face  value  l>ecau8e  of 
the  risk  that  these  payments  will  l>e  made 
late  or  even  never.  Sudan's  debt,  for  in- 
stance, trades  for  as  little  as  two  cents  on 
the  dollar.  Secondary  market  volume  came 
to  about  $6  billion  last  year,  most  of  it  U^. 
commercial  bank  loans  to  the  very  biggest 
developlng-country  Iwrrowers  now  in  trou- 
ble. 

What  makes  all  this  buying  and  selling  so 
Important  to  reducing  the  debt  problem? 
Secondary  markets  now  offer  a  compelling 
way  iMth  to  value  high-risk  debt  and  to 
transfer  this  debt  to  those  who  can  l>ear  the 
risk  l>est.  and  sometimes  even  use  It. 
Market-generated  alternatives  now  exist  to 
the  familiar  lend-and-reschedule  formula. 

Last  month's  deal  t>etween  commercial 
iMuiks  and  the  Philippine  govenmient  illus- 
trates how  secondary  markets  give  new 
flexibility.  The  Philippines  will  soon  start  to 
cover  part  of  its  interest  payments  with 
zero-Interest  Investment  notes  convertible 
Into  equity  there. 

But  such  debt-equity  swaps  are  not  the 
only  way  to  use  a  thriving  secondary  market 
to  make  sovereign  debts  more  flexible,  more 
bearable  and  more  payable.  Trading  debt 
also  allows  t>anks  to  clear  their  t>alance 
sheets  of  developing  country  loans,  freeing 
capital  to  support  more  profitable  fee-based 
activities  such  as  note  Issuance  facilities. 
The  question  now  is  whether  enough  buyers 
can  be  found  to  absorb  the  billions  in  debt 
that  t>anks  would  like  to  sell. 

The  Japanese,  ahead  of  the  pack  In  ex- 
ploring the  potential  of  secondary  debt  mar- 
kets, have  already  come  up  with  one  possi- 
ble answer  to  this  problem:  create  a  compa- 
ny Jointly  owned  by  l>anks  to  buy  and  hold 
developing  country  loans.  The  cleverly  de- 
signed plan  Is  supposed  to  have  little  or  no 
impact  on  either  the  Japanese  government's 
tax  revenues  or  Japanese  banks'  tax  pay- 
ments. 

But  while  Japan  and  the  Philippines  push 
l>ack  the  frontiers  in  the  use  of  secondary 
markets,  the  United  States  lags  far  t>ehlnd. 
A  new  American  approach  Is  needed,  with 
three  main  elements. 

Some  regulation  of  secondary  markets  is 
rteeded  to  ensure  that  full  Information  on 
traded  debts  is  available  to  buyers.  Such 
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regulations  would  tend  to  broaden  the  range 
of  buyers  and  help  prevent  dubious  prac- 
tices. 

Bank  regulators  should  Iwrrow  Ideas  from 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  on 
how  to  regulate  trading  and  how  to  use 
market  costs  rather  than  historic  costs. 
Bank  regulators  know  loans  best.  The  SEC 
knows  tradeable  instnwientB.  As  the  securi- 
tization of  debt  continues.  t>ank  regulators 
must  supplement  loan  regulations  with 
trading  regulations. 

Legislation  should  l>e  eruu:ted  obliging  the 
accounting  profession  to  prepare  a  softer 
playing  field  for  U.S.  banks.  Kspecially 
needed  are  provisions  permitting  written- 
down  loans  to  be  charged  off  over  several 
years  Instead  of  Immediately. 

The  prime  goal  of  creating  a  new  regime 
would  l>e  to  shut  the  value  gap  In  commer- 
cial l>ank  portfolios  of  developing  country 
debt.  This  $27-blllion  gap  needs  to  be  closed 
Iwfore  U.S.  lianks  can  t>e  considered  out  of 
grave  risk  from  defaults  on  sovereign  debt. 
Regulatory  changes  that  free  banks  to  solve 
their  problems  will  be  cheaper  and  simpler 
In  the  long  run  than  a  government  l>aUout 
of  a  crippled  major  t>ank. 

The  alternative  Is  to  stay  chained  to  an 
unstable  cycle  of  crises,  reschedulings  and 
involuntary  leiwiing.  Today's  regulatory  en- 
viroiunent  offers  l>anks  no  real  choices,  no 
real  escape. 

(Paul  Sacks  is  president  of  Multinational 
Strategies,  an  international  political  and 
economic  consulting  firm  iMised  in  New 
York.) 
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emptoyees  by  becoming  cosponaors  of  ttiis 
reaokjtton.  itouse  Concurrent  Reaokition  133. 


PORTUGAL  DAY 


RETIREES  ARE  BEING 
RAILROADED 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

oPMimrasoTA 

Df  THZ  HOnSS  OP  REPRBSEirrATtTES 

Wednesday,  June  3.  1987 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
duclr>g  a  resolutton  to  send  a  clear  message 
to  the  admlnistratton  tfuit  C<xigress  will  not 
tolerate  any  further  attacks  leveled  at  railroad 
retirees  arxf  emptoyees.  The  resolution  Is  in 
response  to  tfie  administration's  most  recent 
attempt  to  urvlermine  the  railroad  retirement 
system  t>y  dividing  it  between  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Admlnistratton  and  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board. 

Railroad  retirees  and  employees  have  t>een 
on  ttie  receiving  end  of  far  tcx)  many  adminis- 
tration assaults.  They  have  sacrificed  a  great 
deal  over  tf>e  past  few  years  In  order  to  re- 
store \he  financial  t>alance  of  their  retirement 
system.  They  have  committed  themselves  to 
the  retirement  system  arxj  are  askir>g  tor  nottv 
ing  t>ut  fair  and  equitable  treatment  In  retum. 
Ttiey  deserve  nothlr>g  less. 

Yet  tf>e  administratton  continues  to  attempt 
to  dismantle  Vhe  railroad  retirement  system. 
The  administratton's  recent  pnjposal  wouM 
transfer  tt>e  payment  of  tier  I  berwfits  to  tfw 
Social  Secunty  Administration  thereby  forcing 
railroad  retirees  to  deal  with  two  ager>cies. 
The  proposal  wouW  subiect  retirees  to  unnec- 
essary disnjpttons  and  woukj  inhit^it  the  ability 
of  the  Congress  to  maintain  Its  commitment  to 
railroad  retirees  to  ensure  fair  and  equitable 
treatment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ex- 
press tf>eir  support  for  railroad  retirees  arxJ 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OPMEW  jnsrr 

n  THE  HOUSI  OP  BXPRXSENTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  June  3.1987 

Mr.  ROOINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sunday. 
June  7.  Newark  resklents  of  all  races  win  join 
together  in  celebratnn  of  Portugal  Day.  It  Is  a 
day  to  pay  tribute  to  the  countless  achieve- 
ments of  Amertoans  of  Portuguese  heritage 
and  express  our  appredatton  for  ttwir  many 
contributions  to  our  Nation.  K  is  a  day  to  cele- 
brate tf>eir  rich  cultural  heritage  and  tfie  bless- 
ings it  brings  to  Amertoa.  It  Is  a  day  in  which 
each  of  us— regardtess  of  our  ethnic  t>ack- 
grouTKi — salute  cuf  frierKls  in  the  P(Xtugueee 
community. 

This  year's  festivities,  sponsored  t>y  the  Por- 
tuguese American  Federation  of  New  Jersey, 
will  begin  at  Newark  City  Hall  arxi  erto  with  a 
grarto  parade  and  ctosing  ceremonies  in  the 
IronbouKJ  Section  cA  Newark.  The  federatton 
directors  are:  Mr.  Bemardtoo  Coulinho.  Pe. 
Antonto  Pinho.  Mr.  Jose  Borges,  and  Mr.  Fer- 
nancto  Martino.  Their  devotton  and  hard  work 
are  invakiable  to  our  convnunity,  and  I'm  sure 
tfiat.  under  tfieir  guklarx».  tfvs  year's  cohibra- 
tton  will  be  a  smashing  success. 

Portugal  Day  as  it  Is  known  in  tfw  United 
States  is  also  refened  to  as  the  Day  of 
Camoes  or  of  the  Portuguese  Communities 
marking  ttie  date  wf«ch  in  1580  Luis  Vaz  de 
Camoes.  the  greatest  of  our  poets  and  patri- 
ots, died. 

He  is  cfiiefly  remembered  for  ftaving  written 
the  Lusiads  C'Os  Lusiadas"),  an  epic  poem 
celebrating  the  l0-rT>onth  voyage  by  wfiich 
Vasco  da  Game  oper>ed  tf>e  seaway  to  India. 
The  poem  recites  the  heroic  history  of  tfte 
Portuguese  ration  and  Its  victories  over  Vne 
Spanish  arto  the  Moors.  The  poem,  a  (tocu- 
ment  of  history  as  well  as  of  literature,  reflects 
ttie  zenith  of  a  country  of  little  more  tfian  1 
million  intuibitants  wfiich  carried  its  flag  and  its 
faith  across  the  w(xkj  from  Brazil  to  Japan  to 
establish  Vne  first  European  sea  empire. 

Ttie  celebration  of  Portugal  Day  is  one  of 
brotherhood  for  all  Portuguese  throughout  tfte 
world.  Its  essence  was  (»ptured  well  t>y  a 
17th  century  tfiinker.  Antonto  Vieira.  wfK>  said 
of  his  countiynrten:  "God  gave  tfte  Portuguese 
a  smalt  nation  as  cradle  but  all  the  world  as 
their  grave." 

The  Newark  Portuguese  community  wfiich 
numt)ers  close  to  40,000  has  observed  this 
day  since  1980,  and  with  each  passing  year 
tfie  festivities  have  attracted  several  hurxlred 
thousand  visitors  of  many  ethnic  and  cultural 
groups  to  tfie  East  ward. 
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FIRST-HAND  ACCOUNTS  COK- 
riBM  PATTKRNS  OP  ABUSE 
AMONG  CONTHAS  IN  NICARA- 
GUA   

HON.  LANE  EVANS 

or  nuaou 


m  TBI  Houm  or  i 

IVMiMttfaft  Jvnt  S.  1997 

Mr.  EVAN&  Mr.  SpMtar.  I  wouM  ■»  to 
In  •»  Rnono  to  ft*  tolowing 


I 

FMI  tor  U«/V«mns  Pmem  Mton  Jmim,  I 
Mnk  R  lw«»  to  undwwora  how  U.S.  poley 
IM  rawIM  In  ■  M«|c  toMi  of  vtotono*  md 
GfuMy  in  Mcm«i«.  I  atoo  brtMW  NdtopirtM 
raoMil  MMr«om  VM  «w  CoMrw  «•  not  bv 
woiMd  m  ttw  toirailMn  of  lnnoo««  Hctn- 


JL  9WUOW  Crmam:  The  flivt  VHerana 

AeUoD  Tmub  baa  rmrr^'*^^  Ito  ml*- 

■ioB  In  NlnnciMk  We  with  to  9Mk  to  you 
(ram  oar  haarte  Bboot  what  we  have  eeen 
^11^  heard  and  to  ahare  with  jrou  what  we 
have  Tnmfh**^  about  the  iUe«al  and  Imnor- 
al  war  whkdi  the  United  Statea  la  wacinc 
acalnat  the  Sorerelcn  nattai  ofmearacua. 

We  ipent  much  of  oar  rix  weeks  tn  Nlcarar 
lua  tn  the  war  wnea  where  we  beard  nu- 
maroua  tiwtlmr'**-  by  the  vtctlma  of  VA 
temrtan.  We  have  seen  the  recent  deatruc- 
tkm  of  peaaant  bomea,  achools  and  coffee 
laiiuealm  idanta.  We  have  aeen  and  90ken 
to  the  children,  mothen  and  elderly  who 
have  kMt  aroM  and  lev  aa  a  reault  of  the  ez- 
ploalon  of  our  anti-tank  mtnea.  We  have 
talked  to  vIcUbm  mlnutee  after  bloody  am- 
iMMtM»  What  we  have  concluded  la  that  you 
euphemiatlcally  call  low  Intenalty  warfare  la 
one  of  the  most  vldoue  and  barbaroua  f  ocma 
o<  wannakliw  deviaed  In  the  hMory  of  man- 
kind. While  you  would  have  the  people  of 
our  nation  believe  that  the  killlnc  and 
■««h«««f  to  an  unintended  conaequenoe  of 
the  war,  we  have  come  to  a  realteatlon  of  a 
far  different  truth:  Thia  la  not  a  war  be- 
tween two  armlea  over  territory  but  a  war 
wboae  objective  la  the  demorallHtlon  of  the 
Nlcaracuan  people  and  the  diaintecraticn  of 
their  government.  It  rellea  on  terror  and 
fear  and  economic  deprivation  to  accom- 
pUah  lU  Immoral  and  Illegal  ends.  The  acU 
of  terror  acalnat  Innocent  dvlliana  la  delib- 
erate and  Intentlanal:  it  la  conceived,  orga- 
nlaed  and  carried  out  by  the  ITnited  Statea 
government  and  lU  proxiea  and  paid  for  by 
the  tax  dollars  of  United  States  dtlaens. 
Our  handa  are  all  stained  by  the  blood  of 
the  war's  Innocent  victims.  Tou.  we  and  the 
North  American  people  have  much  to 
anawer  and  atone  for. 

We  oonchided  our  miasion  by  walking  73 
win—  unarmed  and  undefended  through  war 
aonea  of  Nicaragua  from  Jtnotega  to  WiwiU. 
On  the  vralk  we  each  felt  the  terror  and  fear 
the  United  Statea  la  causing.  We  experi- 
enced the  same  apprehension  felt  by  the 
Nlcaraguan  people  who  walk  or  ride  along 
the  road:  that  at  any  moment  they  may  be 
maimed  or  killed  by  ambush  or  mines.  We 
wltneaaed  funerala  and  the  grief  of  mothers 
and  children  because  of  the  death  of  thelr 
loved  ones.  We  were  given  33  letters  with 
nearly  800  signatures  appealing  to  the 
United  States  to  "stop  attacking  us  so  that 
we  may  live  and  raise  our  children  and 
return  to  our  land  to  raise  crops  without 
having  to  carry  weapons  to  defend  our- 
aehrca."  We  found  in  these  brave  people  a 
faith,  an  endurance,  a  dignity  and  a  spirit  of 
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forgtveneas   that   broke   open    aU   of   our 
hearts. 

We  also  found  that  the  people  strongly 
Bapport  their  government  They  peicielve  it 
aa  stttrtag  »»«*g*«tny  under  increasingly  diffi- 
cult eondltlacM  to  achieve  the  objecttvea  of 
their  revolution,  saperlally  humanlUng  and 
ampowvrlng  the  Uvea  of  the  poor.  We  heard 
tesUmonlas  about  how  indlvlduala  who  were 
azploltad  and  repressed  by  the  United 
Statea  proxy  government  of  Soummi  now  ac- 
tive support  the  Sandlnlata  government 
with  fuU  freedom  of  diassnt  and  criticism. 
Deaptte  the  terrible  saff  erlngs  cauaed  by 
thia  UA  Impoaed  war.  the  people  ahow  no 
signs  of  giving  up  on  themselves  or  their 
government.  Indeed  they  are  prepared  to 
defend  the  hard-won  fr\iiu  of  their  revolu- 
tion—their  freedom  and  their  independ- 
ence—to the  last  man.  woman  and  child. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  Oenaton  and  Members  of 
the  Houae:  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  chal- 
lenged us  in  the  United  Statea  to  "get  on 
the  right  side  of  the  world  revolution."  We 
Invito  you  to  remember  our  own  revolution- 
ary values  and  our  Ideala  of  equaUty,  Justice 
and  self-detenninatlan.  and  reconaidw  what 
you  are  doing  to  the  nation  of  Nicaragua 
.  .  .  and  to  ourselves. 

While  we  are  deeply  ashamed  and  out- 
raipBd  by  the  suffering  we  have  seen,  we  are 
inspired  by  the  hope,  the  courage,  and 
vision  of  the  Nlcaraguan  people  and  their 
revolution.  We  are  committed  anew  to  our 
own  revolutionary  valties  stmI  prindplea.  We 
are  committed  anew  to  stopping  the  viola- 
tion of  thoae  prindplea  In  Nicaragua.  To 
that  eixl  acme  of  ua  will  remain  In  Nicara- 
gua where  we  will  continue  to  place  our- 
selves at  risk  in  the  war  aonea.  We  wiU  be 
Joined  by  new  teams  of  veterans  who  will  re- 
build what  is  being  destroyed  by  UA  war- 
making.  Where  our  government  Is  offering 
death,  hate  and  despair.  UiUted  Statea  vet- 
erans wlU  bring  Ufe.  compassion  and  hope. 
Others  of  us  will  return  to  the  United 
Statea  where  we  will  engage— and  Invite 
others  to  engage  with  u»— in  tireleas  and  un- 
remitting iiaistsnrf  to  the  Immoral  and 
unjivt  war  through  tax  refusal.  dvU  disobe- 
dience and  other  forms  of  noncooperation. 

Mr.  President.  Senators,  and  Members  of 
the  Houae:  We  are  outraged  that  you  con- 
tinue to  support  and  finance  the  barbaric 
terrorism  in  Nicaragua  which  Is  violating 
international  and  UJB.  law,  our  own  consti- 
tution, various  treaties  and  an  order  of  the 
world  court.  It  has  earned  our  country  the 
contempt  of  peace-loving  nations  throxigh- 
out  the  world.  Stop  the  support  of  the 
Contra  terrorists.  CaU  home  the  troops 
from  Honduras.  End  the  economic  embargo. 
Support  the  Contadora  peace  process.  In 
the  words  of  Archbishop  Cecar  Romero: 
"We  implore  you.  we  beeeech  you.  we  order 
you  to  stop  the  killing." 

Nicaragua  must  live  and  be  free.  To  this 
ve  conunit  ourselves. 

Members  of  the  first. 

Veteraiw  Peace  AcUon  Team. 
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of  tfw  iMt  two  GonyvMM  to  raatora  aiAMno- 
bto  bump*  protodton  •tondarda  to  ttw  5- 
mNpgr-hour  raqulrwiMnl  which  ww  m  toroa 
whan  «w  Raagan  aJiiiiiiialialton  took  oMoa. 

Aa  part  ol  ttw  Praaidanra  plan  to  aaaa  ttw 
so^rtftod  raguMoiy  bwdan  on  ttw  automoMa 
Induatty  ttw  NaMonal  Highway  Traffic  Salaly 
AdmMattalon  [NHT8A]  relad  b«*  ttw  5- 
ma»par-hour  alandard.  which  had  baan  m 
•ffact  ainca  ttw  mid-1970't,  to  a  much  waakar 
2.5-mia  par-hour  atandard. 

Tha  bumpar  alandard  la  ttw  ^wad  at  which 
a  c«  craiNng  dbwctty  Into  a  fM  banlar  wouU 
suatain  no  damaga.  AOuatty.  ttw  banallto  ara 
bumpara   iiwattna   a 


June  S,  1987 

Mr.  Spaakar.  I  urga  my  cottaaguaa  to  Join 
ma  in  coaporworing  Ihia  simple,  ataighttof- 
ward  bM. 


RETURN  TO  STRONGER  &-MILE- 
PER-HOUR  AUTO  BUMPER 
PROTECTION  STANDARD 

HON.  ANTHONY  C  BEHENSON 

or  CALIFOBJIIA 

III  THX  Honss  or  rkpskskhtativib 
Wednesday,  June  J,  1997 
Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Spaakar,  today  I  am 
rainfroducing  legialalion  I  inlroducad  in  each 


craahaa  and  oMhaa  into  poiaa. 

Tha  nasgan  adminiairaion'a  argunwnt  for 
rwlaidng  ttw  alandard  to  2.5  miea  par  hour 
waa  ttwt  waakar  bumpara  wouU  be  chaapar 
to  maM  and  raplaoa,  and  ttwir  ighlar  waigM 
wouU  improva  fual  aoonomy.  saving  oonaum- 
ara  monay  on  ttw  purchaaa  prioa  and  oparat- 
ing  ooat  of  ttwIr  cara.  Tha  adminiatralion  alao 
promiaad  to  prowlda  bumpar  data  to  oonaum- 
ara,  so  ttwt  cv  buyera  oouU  make  inlormed 
chokwa  about  the  amount  ttwy  wishwl  to 
apand  for  axtta  bumpar  protadion. 

Nona  o«  ttwae  economic  barwWa  haa  mate- 
riaNzad.  Not  only  ia  ttw  Qovammant  ignoring 
ttw  oonaumars"  naad  for  adequate,  accsaaUa 
craah  safaty  and  damage  intormalion-by 
making  bumpar  and  crash  teat  intormatton  dH- 
flcult  tor  naw  car  purohaaara  to  ftod— bU  ttw 
cm  mMwrs  ttwmaatvaa  ara  not  reducing  ttw 
prioaa  on  cm*  ttwt  ttwy  hav«  aquippad  witti 
ttw  waakar  bumpara.  And  in  at  laaat  some 
caaaa  ttw  waakar  bumpars  are  actually  haav- 
iar  ttwn  ttw  sttongar  onaa.  so  ttwy  do  not  pro- 
vida  wt\  advanlaga  in  fuel  economy  aittwr. 

Furthar,  consumers  have  spent  hundreds  of 
milliora  of  doUars  in  extra  repair  coata  be- 
cause of  ttw  extra  damage  Jncurred  in  stow 
apaad  accklanto:  in  5-mla-per-hour  craah 
tests  dona  by  ttw  Inaurance  Institute  for  High- 
way Salaty.  cm%  witti  ttw  weaker  bumpers 
susWnad  up  to  $2,000  in  naadtoaa  damaee. 
And,  to  add  insult  to  iniury,  on  some  models 
ttw  stronger  bumpar  actuaNy  costs  less  to  r»- 
piaca  ttwn  a  waakar  bumpar  from  ttw  same 
manufadurar. 

Mr.  Spaakar,  ttw  administtatton  made  a  aa- 
rioua,  oostty  mistake  when  it  roiled  back  ttw 
bun^wr  standard.  It  has  coat  conaumers  many 
miMona  of  do«M,  wNh  no  offsettng  benem  at 
all.  Some  manufacturara  have  conlinuad  to 
supply  ttw  stronger  bumpers  vokmtarily,  but 
oonsumere  have  no  easy  way  of  knowing 
whattwr  cars  have  ttw  sttongar  or  waakar 
bumpers. 

it  ia  Bme  for  Congreas  to  reverse  ttiia  looliah 
and  coatty  error  by  aaWbiahing  in  law  ttw 
swne  standwd  ttwt  axialad  by  ragulatton  prior 
to  1962.  We  can  aave  corwumars  miHkxw  o« 
doHara  by  a  proven  regulation  that  worked 
waN  in  actual  practice  only  a  few  years  ago. 
This  admmiatratton  haa  shown  ttwt  it  wM  alow 
rhatoric  about  ttw  burden  of  Qovammanl  reg- 
ulation and  ttw  advantages  of  free  marital  ec- 
onomics to  blind  itself  to  the  raaMy  of  ttw 
econonsc  and  human  coats  of  autonwbile  ac- 
ddanla.  It  is  up  to  Congraaa  to  rastora  ratton- 
aMy  to  automobie  bumpar  protection  atand- 


TRIBUTE  TO  RUTH  E. 
ANDERSON 


HON.VICFAZIO 

OrCALZrOBHU 
ni  TBI  HOU8S  or  ■SPUSDrTATITCS 

WedneMday,  June  3.  1987 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
honor  Dr.  Ruth  Anderson  wtw  is  retiring  aa 
ttw  dean  of  woman  and  associate  daan  of 
atudanta  at  ttw  University  of  CaBtomia  at 
Divia.  After  25  years  of  devoted  aervkw  to 
tha  flakj  of  education,  Dean  Anderson,  will 
retire  from  UC  Davis,  Tuesday,  June  30,  1967. 

Rutti  has  oontttiuted  so  much  to  UC  Davis, 
Its  stodanla,  «id  the  Davis  community  that 
she  w«  be  graetty  missad.  She  is.  by  far,  one 
of  ttw  most  woM  loved  advisers  on  ttw  Davis 
campus  and  oerlainiy  orw  of  the  most  ad- 
varwad  ttiinktog  educators  in  Cakfomia.  I  know 
I  am  not  atone  in  saying  that  I  respect  Dr.  An- 
derson very  much  and  am  grateful  for  every- 
ttiing  she  has  done.  UC  Davis  will  be  tosing 
one  of  its  best,  but  ttw  effect  of  her  years  of 
service  wM  be  felt  for  a  kxig  time  to  come. 

Bom  In  1917,  in  Logan,  UT,  slw  came  to 
UC  Davis,  the  "university  farm,"  witti  her 
fattwr  as  a  chiM.  Dr.  Anderson  received  her 
BAin  EngBshlrom  UC  Bericetey  and  her  mas- 
ter's in  education  administration  from  Sacra- 
mento State  University.  National  University  in 
San  Diego  later  conferred  upon  her  an  honor- 
ary doctorate  in  human  relevarwy.  A  taacfwr 
at  both  the  elementary  arxl  junior  high  school 
levels,  she  eventuatty  became  vice  principal  of 
Davis  Junior  High  School.  While  vice  principal 
she  accomplished  many  thinga:  The  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  language  education,  ttw  initi- 
ation of  special  classes  for  gifted  students, 
ttw  organization  of  a  televised  Spanish  class 
for  elementary  school  classes,  arxi  the  intro- 
duction of  both  adult  and  preechooi  education 
programs  to  the  school  dtobicL 

In  1962,  Ruth  Anderson  became  the 
second  dean  of  women  at  UC  Davis  and  has 
now  bean  in  ttwt  post  for  25  years.  As  dean, 
Rutti  Anderson  worked  very  hard  to  establish 
aquaMy  between  male  arvj  female  students  by 
elimirwtirtg  thoae  rules  applied  only  to  women 
schoiws.  She  established  ttw  Women's 
Center,  now  krxMvn  as  the  Women's  Resource 
arxl  Roaoarch  Center.  Dean  Anderson  orga- 
nizad  "Latecomers,"  a  support  group  for 
woman  reluming  to  college,  and  "Network  for 
Graduate  and  Faculty  Women."  targeted 
toward     women     entering     male-domirwted 

Dr.  Anderson  has  been  active  in  a  number 
of  the  university's  organizations.  Associaled 
Women  Students  Advisor  from  1962-68, 
Women's  Representative  Assembly  Member 
from  1970-73,  Pryttwan  Honor  Sodely  advis- 
er from  1962-preaent.  Faculty  Women's 
Caucus,  cochair  Aaaodatton  for  Acadamk: 
Women.  Academk:  Senate  Education  Abroad 
Commitlee,  Steering  Committee  member  from 
igeo-present.  Faculty  Women's  nasearch 
aivl  Support  Group,  Leadership  ASance  for 
Woman,  and  chair  of  several  commitlaaa  for 
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ttw  Statos  of  Woman  at  Davis  Administtative 
Commitlaa. 

An  innovative  and  extremely  creative 
parson,  Ruth  Anderson  has  kept  up  wMh  the 
changea  in  our  aodaly.  The  University  of  CaK- 
fomla  at  Davis  has  been  fortunate  to  have 
woriwd  with  Dean  Anderson.  Though  she  wM 
ttuiy  be  missed  by  aH  ttw  faculty,  staff,  and 
student  body  at  UC  Davis,  Rutti  Andaraon  wiN 
always  be  renwmbarad  as  a  boM  leader  and  a 

ttue  friend  who  lived  by  her  own  tenet, 

took  at  all  ttw  opttons  open.  Be  wWng  to  took 
at  aKerrwttvea,  oouragaoua  enough  to  take 
chances." 
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FINANCIAL  INDEPENDENCE 


STATE  SX7PER  COLLIDER  FUNDS 
SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 


or 

nr  THX  HOUSE  or  RXPRXSnrTATIVB 
Wednesday,  June  3,  1987 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttw  Senate  has 
passed  an  amerxJnwnt  to  the  supplemental 
appropriattorw  biN  that  profiibits  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  from  consUering  financial  in- 
centives on  ttw  part  of  States  in  deddkig 
where  to  tocate  the  proposed  supercorxtocting 
supercollider. 

In  ttw  very  near  future,  ttw  House  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  is  likely  to  corwid- 
er  an  anrwndnwnt  similar  to  ttw  one  passed 
t>y  the  Serwte.  I  strongly  oppose  this  amerxl- 
nwnt  because  I  believe  that  it  is  ttw  Goverrv 
menf  s  reaponatoittty  to  accept  ttw  best  possi- 
ble proposal  at  the  towest  posstote  cost 

State  assistanoe  in  funding  corwtruction  of 
ttw  super  coMder  wouto  greatty  reduce  ttw 
cost  of  ttw  proiect  to  the  Federal  Goverr)- 
ment 

Witti  ttw  budget  woes  of  ttw  Federal  Gov- 
errwnent  and  deficit  reduction  targets  to  meet, 
any  type  of  Stete  support  shouM  be  wel- 
comed, not  discouraged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  home  State  of  Texas,  for 
example,  is  prepared  to  provkJe  up  to  $1  bil- 
lion in  ossistarKe  for  the  super  collider 
project  shouW  it  be  tocoted  in  Texas.  The 
issue  here  is  not  one  of  small  Steles  versus 
large  Steles. 

The  issue  is  how  to  get  the  best  possibte 
deal  for  America's  taxpayers. 

Regardless  of  wtiich  Stete  receives  the  bid 
to  host  ttw  super  collider,  the  Government 
has  a  responsibility  to  buikJ  it  at  ttw  toweat 
cost  possible  to  the  Federal  Government  Arxl 
aid  provided  by  the  Steles  shouM  be  factored 
into  the  total  equation  wtwn  deciding  where 
the  super  coOtoer  shouM  be  k)cated. 

I  want  to  commerxi  my  colleague,  JOE 
Barton,  who  serves  as  chairman  of  ttw 
Texas  SSC  Task  Force,  for  promistog  to 
oppose  the  Serwte  arrwrxirTwnt  wtwn  it 
comes  before  ttw  Science  and  Technotogy 
Committee.  In  this  case,  we  have  ttw  opportu- 
nity to  tw  fSscally  responstole,  and  we  shouW 
not  let  ttwt  opportunity  slip  away. 


HON.  ED  JENKINS 

oraaoaaiA 
m  THX  Botras  or  BsnaoB 

Wedneaday.  June  3, 1997 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  SpaMmr,  I  respecUuly 
submit  for  introduction  a  resokiHon  naming  ttw 
week  of  October  18-24  "Nation^  FhwncM  bv 


Keeping  firwncially  fit  invoivaa  ttw 
commonserwe  principles  as  keeping  phyaicaly 
fit  You  devetop  a  aound  program  thai  fits  your 
rweds  and  particular  situalion,  slick  to  it  moiv 
itor  it  dtograee  arxl  treat  any  dNItouMaa  and 
meaaure  the  reaulta  on  a  regular  basis. 

But  many  Americana  are  far  from  llacaly  W 
these  days,  and  find  it  very  JHfiuuK  to  beoonw 
firwncially  irxlependent 

Americarw  save  less  than  our  countorparls 
in  the  industrialized  world.  Our  naliorwl  sav- 
irigs  rate  is  about  3.6  percent  of  greas  nalioiv 
al  product  compared  with  IS  poroentto  Japan 
arxl  7  to  10  percent  for  our  European  aMaa. 

Acconing  to  ttw  Social  Security  Adminiatta- 
tion,  the  medwn  firwndal  net  worth  tor  an 
American  coupto  at  age  65  is  $20,000.  TTw 
rwt  worth  for  an  unmarried  American  woman 
at  age  65  is  $5,000,  and  the  average  unmar- 
ried man's  net  worth  is  $3,500. 

A  recent  survey  of  parents  revealed  that 
norw  were  saving  regularly  for  their  chiUren'a 
college  educatioa  Thek  steted  reoaon  waa 
ttwy  have  nottiing  to  save,  feel  ttwy  couM 
never  save  arxl  don't  krxMv  how  to  save  sya- 
temettoaMy. 

Saving  is  as  difficult  as  tosing  weight  exer- 
cising or  attempting  to  quit  smoking.  It  re- 
quaes  sen-oncipsrw. 

Fwcel  dtodpHne  has  been  out  of  style  for  a 
few  decades,  witti  ttw  Federal  Government 
leading  the  way  by  outaperxing  its  irxxxne  for 
17  coraecutive  years.  And  ttw  current  Westyto 
dtotates  sperxitog  more  ttwn  we  make  in  ttw 
hope  that  our  eamtogs  wNI  catch  up  to  bail  us 
out 

There  is  an  oM  adage,  "People  dont  plan 
to  fail,  ttwy  just  fail  to  plan." 

The  simple  secret  of  wealth  accumulation  is 
a  dtodplned,  tong-range  financial  plan  based 
on  persorwl  goals. 

This  resokition  is  intended  to  set  askle  a 
week  to  remkxl  and  encourage  Americarw  to 
set  up  a  plan  to  become  firwrxaaily  independ- 
ent 

If  an  indhAdual  does  not  have  ttw  time  or  in- 
clination to  do  ttwir  own  planning  and  financial 
monitoring,  I  urge  ttwt  liwy  seek  out  a  quafi- 
fied  financial  planner  in  ttwir  community  to 
help. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Intematiorwl  Aaaodatton 
for  Financial  Planning  [lAFP],  ttw  InsHtoto  of 
Certified  Financial  Planners  PCFPI,  American 
College,  College  for  Rnarx:iel  Plenners,  Ameri- 
can Society  of  CLU's  and  Chfcs  and  ttw 
American  Library  Association  for  jointog  me  as 
sporworing  orgainizatiotw  for  ttiis  effort 
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ALIKN8  WITH  AIDS 

HON.  BdImcCOLLUM 

orvuMun* 
IK  THI  HOUU  or  KBPrnaSSmATl  VKS 

Wednesday.  June  3.  1987 
Mr.  MCCOLLUM.  Mr.  Sp— Iwr.  Kxtay  I  rwv« 
Moduo«l  ■  bM  twt  vMXJid  WMnd  the  Immi- 
^■Moit  WKt  NtftoTMMy  Act  to  proNbtt  inuing 
bnmigrwit  vtMS  to  atorw  «Mh  AIDS.  FwtanI 
ragiMIOfW  now  bv  rtww  from  antorlng  the 
LMtod  SMm  on  Mvan  ground*.  aN  invoMng 
hatfVi  «td  Ma  M  wouM  afwdfy  AIDS  M  a 
ilM^Btf  —  ftifilaohrifT  daaaaa.  In  doing  tNa 
b«.  MrMogniM  twt  ttw  admMatraMon  haa 
•gcacuMM  poww  to  aniorca  what  Ma  lagiala- 
tton  doaa.  N  doaa  not  in  any  way  dbnMah  aup- 
port  of  Iha  adminiafralton  to  prolact  ttw  haaW) 
of  al  Amartcwia.  My  b«  wouM  oodHy  this  a«v 
flmanl  Into  law.  As  you  ara  a«  awara.  tha 
Saiwto  volad  urw*noualy  to  taat  immigrants 
(or  •»  AIDS  winia.  which  d^acts  tha  Praaidant 
to  act  by  August  31  to  add  AIDS  to  the  Gov- 
•nwtsnrs  lat  of  dangarous  and  contagioos 
«laaaaaa  wid  to  raquira  that  inimigrartts  t>e 
taaladtorit 

AIDS  is  wittKxit  a  doubt  a  thraat  today  to 
pubtc  heMh.  I  have  a  deep  concern  for  ttw 
piMc  intaiaat  wd  tha  health  of  the  popula- 
Iton.  It  is  aatimatad  today  that  more  than 
aOO.000  immigraniB  annually  appty  tor  penna- 
nam-raaidant  status  and  it  is  necessary  that 
Ihaaa  paopia  be  tostad  for  expoaura  to  AIDS 
as  pwt  of  a  raqulrad  madk:al  examination.  Irv 
laclad  paraona  would  than  be  denied  entry  on 
the  grounda  that  they  have  a  dangarous  con- 
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riM^  haeNh  risk,  for  the  entire  society  loom- 
ing tfiead  of  us.  Anwrica  faoea  a  disease  that 
ia  fatal  «id  spreading.  We  must  take  slaps 
now  to  do  what  we  can  lo  stop  people  who 
have  AIDS  from  seeking  permanent-reaident 
status  in  our  country  and  spreading  the  dis- 
)  to  Amertoena. 
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CHEMICAL  DIVERSION  AND 
TRAFFICKING  ACT  OF  1987 


Sludtos  by  the  World  Health  Organization 
oonckides  that  neither  vaccine  nor  therapy  for 
Iwge  popuMions  is  likely  to  become  avaiablo 
for  at  least  several  years.  I4umbers  of  report- 
ed caaes  of  the  acquired  immunodeficiency 
syndrome  [AIDS]  and  countnes  reporting 
AIDS  have  increaaed  dramatKally  As  of  De- 
cember 1962.  711  AIDS  cases  were  reported 
to  the  World  Heelth  Organization  from  16 
countries:  by  Februery  1967—5  years  later— 
40.770  AIDS  cases  were  reported  from  91 
countries  represertting  all  continents— a  570- 
percent  irKraase. 

K  Is  weH  known  that  there  is  a  tot  of  under- 
reporting going  on  to  national  heatth  autttori- 
ties  by  countries  other  than  the  United  States. 
which  means  that  the  number  of  reported 
AIDS  cases  throughout  tf»e  world  represents 
only  a  small  traction  of  the  total  cases  to 
date.  Theae  are  estimated  to  be  rn  excess  of 
100,000.  Because  of  AIDS'  long  irxxibation 
period,  it  will  take  years  to  know  if  a  vaccine 
works.  In  addWon.  as  a  result  of  ttie  long  incu- 
balnn  period— up  to  8  years  or  kx>ger— from 
HIV  infectwn  to  the  development  of  clinical 
dtoease,  the  number  of  AIDS  cases  provides  a 
misleading  view  of  ttw  real  extent  and  intensi- 
ty of  the  HIV  infection. 

Ttterefore.  I  have  introduced  a  bin  today 
that  would  curb  the  spread  of  AIDS  to  our  dti- 
zena  by  darrying  entry  by  immigrants  into  the 
United  States  «*<x>  are  carryk^  this  dreadful 
dtoease.  I  am  very  concerned  atxxit  the  AIDS 
dtoeaae.  It  is  becoming  more  evident  with 
each  passing  day  that  AIDS  is  just  as  easily 
spread  ttvough  heterosexual  contact  as  it  is 
ttvough   homosexual   contact    We   have   a 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  JOSHUA 
FELD8TEIN 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

or  rwrnnvTiMunA 
tm  TBK  HOOSS  or  RSPKBSBrrATTVIS 

Wednesday.  June  3.  19S7 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speeker.  I  rise  today 
to  bring  tha  accompkahments  at  a  great  edu- 
cator to  the  attentxxi  of  my  colleagues.  Dr 
Joshua  Fektatein,  presKlent  of  the  Delaware 
Valley  College  of  Science  and  Agriculture  for 
the  peal  12  yaers,  and  a  constituont  of  mine. 
wMI  be  retiring  from  hia  office  at  the  end  of 
Jurw. 

Dr.  Feklstetn  emigrated  from  Lithuania  to 
the  United  States  in  1939  at  the  age  of  17. 
Without  the  benefit  of  support  from  family,  and 
no  command  of  ttie  English  language,  he 
graduated  from  the  National  Farm  School,  the 
predeceasor  of  Delaware  Valley  Ck)llege  of 
Science  and  Agriculture,  m  1942.  He  received 
his  bachetor  of  science  degree  from  the  Ha- 
tional  Agricultural  College,  the  later  name  of 
ttte  National  Farm  School,  in  1952.  Dr.  FeW- 
stein  received  both  Ns  master  of  science 
degree  and  hia  PhD.  in  hortkMiture  at  Rutgers 
Unlveraily. 

Dr.  FeMstein  never  forgot  his  educational 
roots.  Since  his  first  days  at  the  National  Farm 
School  he  continued  his  affiliation  with  his 
akna  mater  wttere  he  advanced  through  the 
ranks  of  the  faculty,  first  as  an  assistant  in- 
structor at  the  sctKX)!.  and  later  as  professor 
of  horticulture  and  chairman  of  both  the  horti- 
cultural department  and  ttw  plant  and  scierK:e 
division  of  the  college.  In  1969  he  assumed 
administrative  duties  wfien  he  was  appointed 
associate  dean  of  the  college,  becoming  dean 
in  1973. 

Ultimately,  in  1975.  Dr.  FekJsteki  was  elect- 
ed president  of  tt>e  college  by  the  board  of 
trustees.  During  his  tenure  as  president.  Dr. 
FeWstein  accomplished  a  great  deal  to  irtv 
prove  ttie  facilities  and  the  educational  stand- 
ards of  \he  college.  He  made  a  sustair>ed 
effort  to  renovate  existing  buikJings  and  burtd 
additxx>al  structures  including  a  student 
center,  and  facilities  to  house  the  school  of 
animal  host>andry  He  also  oversaw  the  con- 
struction of  an  agricultural  mactiinery  complex, 
a  greenhouse  laboratory,  an  equine  facility, 
and  a  stadium.  Ttie  development  of  the 
campus  is  certainly  indk:ative  of  tf>e  broaden- 
ing of  course  offerings  at  the  college.  Over 
the  past  12  years,  tfie  curricukim  of  the  col- 
lege has  expanded  into  business  arvl  comput- 
er fieWs  from  its  agnculturai  and  acience 
t>ase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  speak  for  all  in  the 
Delaware  Valley  in  commendmg  Or.  Fektetein 
for  his  great  contributwns  lo  his  community 
and  to  tne  numerous  men  arxl  women  educat- 
ed at  the  Delaware  Valley  College  of  Science 
artd  Agncuiture. 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

OmBW  JOUBT 
IH  THX  HOOSB  Or  RKPRSSSNTATTm 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1987 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speeker.  as  part  of  the 
Anti-Drug  At>use  Act  of  1966,  ttw  Corvess 
requested  the  AttorT>ey  Gerwral  to  study  the 
need  for  legislation  and  regulation  to  control 
ttie  diversion  of  legitimate  precursor  and  es- 
sential cfiemcals  to  the  illegal  productton  of 
drugs  of  abuse.  The  Attorney  General  has 
transmitted  to  the  Ckxyess  the  findings  of  hia 
study  and  a  proposed  bill. 

Today  I  am  introducing  by  request  ttte  bill 
proposed  t>y  the  Attorney  General  to  permit 
examination  of  these  issues  by  tt>e  Congress. 
The  bill  creates  many  new  crimes  ttiat  narrow- 
ly focus  on  corxJuct  tfiat  wouki  be  committed 
by  tt>e  clandestine  manufacturers  of  syntfietic 
drugs  In  many  cases  ttiese  persons  coukj  be 
prosecuted  for  attempting  to  manufacture  corv 
trolled  sutMtances. 

The  bW  needs  and  will  receive  careful  ex- 
aminatkxi  t>y  ttie  Sutx»rT>mittee  on  Crime, 
which  I  chair,  and  the  subcommittee  wel- 
comes the  views  of  the  public  and  industry. 

Violation  of  tfie  provisions  of  the  new  act 
wouW  be  a  tetany  carrying  a  5-yeer  priaon 
sentence  under  21  U.S.C.  841  with  heavy 
fines,  forfeiture,  and  in  some  cases  a  prohto- 
tion  from  corxkicting  txjsiness  activities  with 
ttwse  chemicals  for  a  minimum  of  10  years. 

Essentially  it  gives  broad  authonty  to  the  At- 
torriey  General  to  require  recordkeeping  and 
reporbng  on  tt>e  part  of  manufacturers,  distrib- 
utors, importers,  arxl  exporters  of  any  listed 
sutistances  concerning  tt>e  distntxitkxi,  re- 
ceipt, sale,  importation,  or  exportatton  of  any 
listed  substance.  Records  must  be  kept  5 
years  and  be  available  tor  inspection. 

Listed  substances  include  10  precursor 
cfiemicals  and  4  essential  chemicals,  and  tfie 
Attorr>ey  Ger>eral  is  given  tfie  authority  to  add. 
by  rule,  other  chemicals  which  can  be  used  to 
manufacture  a  controlled  substance  and 
wfuch  are  being  used  in  illegal  controlled  sub- 
stance manufacture. 

The  four  essential  cfiermcals  initially  listed — 
potasaium  permanganate,  acetic  anhydride, 
acetone,  and  ethyl  ether— have  widespread 
legitimate  industrial  uses.  At  least  two  of  tt>e 
precursor  chemicals— ephedrine  and  pseu- 
doephedrine— are  widely  used  in  over-the- 
counter  drugs  A  great  many  businesses  rrtay 
t>e  attected  t>y  this  legislation 

Import  of  a  precursor  chemical  woukj  re- 
quire a  permit  from  tfie  Attorney  General,  arxl 
import  of  an  essential  chemical  would  require 
notification  to  the  Attorr>ey  General,  unless 
tt>e  ctiemical  is  imported  for  commercial,  sci- 
entific, or  ottier  legitimate  uses. 

The  biU  also  prohitMts  tt>e  distribution,  sale, 
import,  export  or  transfer  of  any  "commercial 
tableting  machine  or  er>capsulating  machine" 
unless  the  recipient  presents  a  certification  of 
lawful  use  and  identification  to  ttie  seller.  All 
such  transfers  must  be  reported  to  ttie  Attor- 
ney General.  It  «M>uM  be  a  tetany  to  poeaess 
any  drug  manufacturing  equipment  tableting, 
or  erxapsulating  machines,  or  gelatin  cap- 
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sules  with  intent  to  manufacture  a  controlled 
substance  except  as  authorized  by  ttie  Corv 
trolled  Substances  Act 

It  wouM  be  a  tetany  to  possess  any  precur- 
sor or  essential  cfiemical  with  krtowledge  ttiat 
the  recordkeeping  or  reporting  requirements 
or  regulations  fiave  not  been  adfiered  to. 

The  secborvby-section  analyais  prepared  by 
the  Attorney  General  foltows: 

Sacnon-aT-Sacnoir  Am altbis 

Sec.  i-Tttle. 

Sec.  3— Thla  is  the  section  that  provides 
the  t»asic  framework  of  the  control  mecha- 
nisms of  the  "Chemical  Diversion  and  Traf- 
ficking Act  of  1987"  by  amendina  Section 
310  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  830)  to  provide  the  followlns: 

Section  310<aXl)  makes  mandatory  the 
maintenance  of  records  and  the  making  of 
reports  by  any  person  who  distributes,  pur- 
chases. Imports  or  exports  a  listed  precursor 
or  essential  chemical.  It  also  requires  that 
the  records  t>e  kept  separately  and  t>e  read- 
ily retrievable  and  available  for  inspection 
for  five  years.  The  Attorney  General  Is  au- 
thorized to  designate  by  regulation  the  re- 
quired records  and  reports,  including  estab- 
lishing a  minimum  threshold  for  each  sul>- 
stance  under  which  records  and  reports 
need  not  t>e  made.  Failure  to  make  required 
reports  or  keep  required  records  would  l>e 
punishable  under  21  U.S.C.  842  or  843,  or 
under  21  U.S.C.  841(d)  for  knowing  or  inten- 
tional violations. 

Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  provide  details 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  information  the  At- 
torney General  may  require.  This  primarily 
involves  names,  addresses,  dates,  type  of 
chemical,  quantity  and  other  relevant  infor- 
mation concerning  distribution.  Import  or 
export. 

Section  310(aK2)  esUbllshes  an  Identifica- 
tion requirement  similar  to  the  Identifica- 
tion requirement  in  the  existing  piperidine 
legislation.  However,  there  Is  an  additional 
requirement  of  certification  by  the  purchas- 
er that  the  purchase  is  not  for  unlawful 
purposes.  The  exact  form  of  the  certifica- 
tion would  l>e  established  by  regulation. 
But.  it  is  expected  that  it  will  Include,  at  a 
minimum,  that  the  purchase  Is  not  for  un- 
lawful purposes  and  that  the  purchaser  has 
not  made  purchases  from  other  sources  In 
order  to  avoid  record-keeping  and  reporting 
requirements. 

Sutisection  (aK3)  provides  an  exemption 
for  agents,  employees,  common  carriers,  and 
those  exempted  by  the  Attorney  General. 
This,  again.  Is  the  same  as  currently  exists 
for  piperidine  and.  in  some  cases,  controlled 
drugs.  Additionally,  it  clarifies  that  these 
provisions  do  not  apply  to  drug  products 
lawfully  marketed  under  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  containing  these 
listed  chemicals. 

Section  310(b)  establishes  an  import- 
export  permit  requirement  for  listed  precur- 
sors and  a  declaration  requirement  for  es- 
sential chemicals.  It  also  sets  the  grounds 
that  can  tie  used  to  deny  permits  or  declara- 
tions. 

Section  310(c)  establishes  a  mechanism 
and  criteria  for  adding  or  deleting  chemicals 
from  the  lists. 

Section  310(d)  establishes  two  lists.  One 
list  is  for  precursors  and  the  other  for  essen- 
tial chemicals. 

Section  31(Ke)  esUbllshes  confidentiality 
of  Information  and  exemption  from  release 
under  Freedom  of  Information  except  for 
enforcement  purposes. 

Section  SKKf)  defines  "customs  territory" 
and  "import".  Other  definitions  are  includ- 
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ed  elsewhere  in  the  Controlled  Suljetances 
Act. 

SutMectlon  (g)  provides  for  required  iden- 
tification for  tableting  and  encapsulating 
machines,  as  well  as  for  certification  of 
lawful  use  by  the  purchaser. 

SulMection  (h)  establishes  a  reporting  re- 
quirement for  the  distribution,  sale.  im[x>rt 
or  export  of  tableting  or  encapsulating  ma- 
chines. 

Sec.  3— This  section  has  three  primary 
purposes.  Section  3(a)  amends  Section 
401(dKl)  (21  U.S.C.  841(dHl))  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substaix^es  Act  to  establish  criminal 
penalties  for  possession  of  listed  chemicals 
with  intent  to  illicitly  manufacture  con- 
trolled sulietances. 

Section  3(b)  amends  SecUon  401(dK2>  (21 
U.S.C.  841(dK2))  of  the  ControUed  Sub- 
stances Act  to  establish  criminal  penalties 
for  possession  or  distribution  of  precursor  or 
essential  chemicals  with  knowledge  that 
they  will  l>e  used  in  Illicit  manufacture. 

Section  3(c)  provides  penalties  for  know- 
ingly or  intentionally  manufacturing,  dis- 
tributing, importing,  or  exporting  precursor 
or  essential  chemicals  except  as  provided  by 
this  Act.  It  also  makes  the  possession  of 
these  chemicals  illegal  when  they  are  pos- 
sessed with  knowledge  that  the  record-keep- 
ing or  reporting  requirements  have  not  l)een 
adhered  to.  Finally,  it  prohibits  the  receipt 
or  distribution  of  a  reportable  amount  of  a 
listed  chemical  in  small  units  with  the 
intent  of  evading  the  record-keeping  or  re- 
porting requirements. 

Sec.  4— Sultsection  (a)  of  this  section 
amends  Section  402(aK9)  (21  n.S.C. 
842(a)(9))  of  the  ControUed  Sutjstances  Act 
to  establish  for  all  listed  chemicals  the  pen- 
alties for  distribution  or  sale  when  there  is  a 
violation  of  Identification  or  certification  re- 
quirements. 

Subection  (b)  deletes  Section  402(cK2KC) 
(21  XJ&.C.  842(cK2KC)).  concerning  piperi- 
dine reporting  violations. 

Sec.  5— This  section  establishes  prohibited 
acte  under  Section  403(a)  (21  U.S.C.  843(a)> 
for  violations  involving  listed  chemicals  as 
well  as  for  manufacture,  distribution,  sale, 
import  or  export  of  drug  manufacturing 
equipment,  tableting  or  encapsulating  ma- 
chines, or  gelatin  capsules  with  intent  to 
violate  the  Controlled  Sutistances  Act. 

Sec.  6— Adds  to  the  penalties  for  violations 
of  the  Act.  a  provision  for  enjoining  viola- 
tors from  further  activity  involving  listed 
chemicals  for  a  period  of  at  least  ten  years. 

Sec.  7— Authority  to  seize  and  forfeit 
chemicals,  drug  manufacturing  equipment, 
and  gelatin  capsules  under  Sec.  511  (21 
U.S.C.881). 

Sec.  8— Establishes  intent  of  Congress 
that  the  Attorney  General  will  maintain  an 
active  program  against  the  diversion  and 
trafficking  of  chemicals  both  domestically 
and  worldwide. 

Sec.  9— Amends  the  definitions  of  "distrit>- 
ute"  and  "deliver"  to  irKlude  delivery  of  a 
listed  precursor  or  essential  chemical.  Also 
establishes  definitions  for  "precursor  chemi- 
cals" and  "essential  chemicals". 

Sec.  10— Amends  Section  M)6(a)  (21  U.S.C. 
876(a))  authorizing  the  Attorney  General  to 
issue  8ul>poenas  with  respect  to  "precursor 
chemicals"  and  "essential  chemicals". 

Sec.  11— Amends  the  Uble  of  sections  for 
the  Controlled  Sulistances  Act. 

Sec.  12— Provides  a  delayed  effective  date 
for  the  Chemical  Diversion  and  Trafficking 
Act  of  1987. 
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ONE-TEAR  MORATORIUM  ON 
REAL  ESTATE  ACTIVITIES  FOR 
BANKS 


HON.  WAYNE  DOWDY 

OP  lassissim 

Ilf  THE  HOlisE  OP  BKPRCaSIITATIVBa 

Wednesday.  June  3. 1987 

Mr.  DOWDY  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wcxjid  like  to  go  on  record  in  support  of  a  1- 
year  mcxatcxium  on  new  and  exparvtod  reel 
estate  activities  for  banks  and  t>ank  hokSng 
companies. 

I  believe  that  this  meesure  is  needed  to 
ensure  that  Congress  has  the  opportunity  to 
fully  study  this  issue  before  broad  new  powers 
are  granted  to  t>ank  hokling  companies  and 
tfieir  respective  nont>anking  sutiskkaries. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  ttas  proposed  a 
regulattan  to  grant  expanded  powers  to  finart- 
cial  instituttans  t>eyond  those  approved  by 
(Congress.  My  concern  is  that  ttie  proposed 
regulattan  altows  the  Federal  Reserve  Boeid 
to  cfiange  ttie  fundamentals  of  our  Mattan'a 
banking  laws  without  ttie  involvement  of  Con- 
gress. I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  dismantle  ttie 
Glass-Steagall  Act  wtiich  has  tradittanally  pro- 
tected the  independent  role  of  ttie  real  estate 
industry.  Ttie  realtors  I  have  met  with  from  my 
home  State  of  Mississippi  have  voiced  ttieir 
concern  over  ttiis  situation,  and  I  certainly 
concur  with  them  on  the  danger  of  granting 
broad  new  powers  to  banks  wittiout  fully  ex- 
amining ttie  consequences.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  Congress  to  give  favor- 
at>le  consideration  to  a  1-year  mcxatorium  on 
new  and  expanded  real  estate  activities  for 
banks  and  bank  holding  c(xnpanies.  so  ttiat 
(Congress  will  tiave  time  to  fully  review  tfiis 
majcx  ctiange  in  onx  Nattan's  baricing  laws. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  SCOUTING 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

OPCALIPORHIA 
Iir  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  3. 1987 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure today  to  horxx  two  men  wtio  tiave  aerved 
their  community  well  tor  years  and  wfto  are 
sctieduled  to  be  recognized  fCK  their  achieve- 
ments on  June  1 2. 

Mr.  Emie  Ellsworth  and  Mr.  Larry  Buchheim 
have  been  leaders  in  the  El  CamirK)  Real  Dis- 
trict of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amerka  for  years 
and  tiave  improved  ttie  Scouting  experiences 
of  countless  numbers  of  young  men.  Current- 
ly, they  sen/e  more  than  1,600  Scouts  in 
souttiem  Oange  Cotjnty. 

Mr.  Ellsworth,  a  residem  of  Laguna  HUls, 
has  served  in  several  capacities  for  the  El 
Camino  Real  District  inckxling  Scoutmaster  of 
Troop  729  from  1981  until  1985.  He  became  a 
lawyer  after  serving  his  church  tor  2  years  in 
Chile.  He  also  spent  8  years  in  the  Army  Re- 
serve and  Nattanal  Guard,  attaining  ttie  rank 
of  captain. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  served  as  president  of  the 
Saddlet>acK  Regional  Ctiamber  of  (Commerce 
in  1960-81.  He  remains  a  member  of  the 
chamber's  board  of  directors  and  he  is  ctiair- 
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wn  ol  »>  c*itib<r^  c%twod  Midy  oonnnll- 
tMu  H*  Is  tfw  •  mwnlMr  of  ttw  board  01  «- 
molars  01  •»  Liguna  HM  RoMry  Ck^ 
I*.  BuoNwim.  •  rMidv«  ol  Sort  Jtan  Ca- 

_  .^  Id  on  »•  chiinMn'*  adNttory 

of  •«  B  OMino  RmI  OMrtct  of  Boy 

aoouli  of  AiMitoa  durtng  «w  tmnm  of  ttw 
PMI  twM  dMtol  chiimMii  m  1864.  ho 

)  M  olMlnMn  of  t»  dMrtcTs  — 


Mr.  BudwMfen  woo 


top  to  InancW  conlrt- 


S«i  Jiw)  CopMino  to  dlyhood  and  m  1961 
«id  la  now  a  mombor  of  Hi  oily  oounoL  Ho  is 
liso  a  mambar  of  tia  local  Amartcan  Laglon 
Poal.  tw  Bka  LodBS.  and  «w  San  Aian  Ca- 
pMrano  Uono  CkA. 

Bo»  of  >w—  "»y.  **<  "y  **f!!'^  °*  *' 

aoouMno  orgmtmiona  naMorMMa.  daaarva 
«w  Nghaal  uummandaMon  tor  tha  unaaMsh 
wortc  tftay  do  lor  our  chMrsa  liNolvwnanI  in 
SoouMng  nd  only  halpa  us  today—*  hs«ps 
ihipa  our  Mura  by  da»aloping  laadarsMp 
Mto  «id  a  ssnsa  of  rssponsMRy  In  our 
youii 

Eftorls  such  as  Mr.  Oawortft's  and  Mr. 
BuchlMlm's  JsiiiuiisSato  ttw  ttus  ipM  of  vol- 
unlaartsm  ttwi  Prssldsnl  Raagan  so  oflsn 
ipa*a  of  and  ttiay  ssrva  as  SRsmplaa  tttat  al 
of  ua  should  ky  to  tolow,  aNhouf^  law  w«  ba 
aUs  to  msflch  ttwir  aooomplahnMnls. 


OPPOSE  UNITED  STATES 
MT««TT.S!  SALE  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 


HON.  VIN  WEBER 

orimnmoTA 

ni  TBB  BOUSB  or  KBnUSniTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  June  S,  19S7 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Spssfcsr.  today  I  ioin  ssw- 
sr^ri  cciis^inn  In  Inlrodudng  s  rsaolulion  op- 
poaing  ttw  raosnHy  propoaad  Unitod  Statas 
s^  of  1,800  slr-to«*1aoa  Mavaricfc  AGM- 
660  irtiilii  wortti  S360  miMon  to  S«jdi 
Arabia.  I  urga  my  co6aaguss  to  auppon  ttiis 


TTW  adnilnis>allon  has  preaantad  ttiis  sala 
as  rouHna:  a  rsplaoanwnl  of  1,600  misslsi  for 
a  simlv  numbsr  spprovad  in  1964.  Acoord- 
bi(^.  ttwso  miaslas  wM  oonMbuto  to  U.S.  for- 
aign  polcy  «id  sacumy  inlarasis  In  ttw  Middia 
East  WKt  halp  prowida  sacurily  tor  a  Iriandhr 
nation  to  ttw  UnMad  States. 

I  skongly  dhagrss.  Sinca  1976,  wa  have 
dsttwwsd  a  toW  of  2.500  Mavartck  antttank 
mliilii  to  S«idl  Arabia.  But.  Saudi  Arabia 
vguaa  ttwy  naad  an  addNlonal  1.600  Mavw- 
Ick  misalaa  for  fUl  prolaction  from  the  ttveat 
tram  Iran  «id  Iraq,  i  do  not  bslsvo  ttiis  is  ttua. 

Lot's  look  at  ana  ttvoat  ttwt  is  usad  to  justi- 
fy ttris  sala.  Iraq  has  more  ttwn  3,000  tanks, 
one  of  ttw  iarqsst  tank  Invanlortas  in  ttw 
rsgton  after  Syria  and  Israel,  i  don't  expect 
9fl\m  to  attack  Saudi  Arabia.  Iraq,  however. 
may  attack  it  Saudi  Aiabta  doee  not  need  an 
addNtontf  I.eOO  AQM-660  missiles  tor  de- 
fsnsa.  Not  only  ia  K  an  upgraded  missito  de- 
signed tor  day  wid  night  operalton.  even  in 
low  vWbiMy  weattwr,  but.  ttwy  akaady  have 
Z400  AGM-666  mieeies  tor  antitank  defense. 
WMh  ttwir  100  F-5  planes,  capebte  ot  canying 
two  Maverick  missiles,  ttwy  wouM  have  to 
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teimh  a  fUl  3-day  air  siriia.  wNh  tour  sorttaa. 
i^ainat  Iraq  to  uae  up  ttila  aupply.  This  is  not 
a  ftaly  m«ary  slraiagy.  Evan  W  ttwy  woiM 
need  mora  misalaa,  ttwra  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent ttw  United  Steftes  from  coming  to  ttwIr 
M  at  ttils  ttma.  This  teavas  Israal  as  ttw  only 
r«^  oounlry  ttwt  wouM  be  a  potenttai  target 
for  4.000  Mavortok  minUi 

I  iwva  oppoaad  arma  satea  to  Saudi  Arabia 
«id  other  oountrtoa  in  ttw  paat  because  of  my 
oonoem  tor  our  intereate  and  our  sMteo'  inter- 
eeteinttw  Mtodto  East  Evsry  ttme  Congress 
has  dsbated  ttw  merit  of  an  arma  sate  to  ttils 
oountty.  wa  have  SKsminad  Saudi  Arabte's 
past  behavior  and  ttwir  wWngnsss  to  eetab- 
lah  ttaa  wNh  lanwi.  and  to  stop  llnanoialy  as- 
sisMng  ttw  Pataalinten  Ubaratton  Oganizatton 
[PLO].  I  have  not  bean  sattaltod  witti  ttwir  ra- 
aponaa  and  I  urga  my  oolaaguas  to  work  for 
U.&  Interaato  in  ttw  MUdte  Eaat  and  support 
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A     TRIBUTE     TO     THE     DI8TIN- 
OUISHKD  WOMEN  OF  CALVERT 

COUNTY 


CARMINE  C.  lOSUE  HONORED  AS 
COMMANDER  OF  DISTRICT  2. 
VinXRANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 


HON.  GUY  V.  MOUNARl 

ormwTOix 
m  THK  HOV8I  or  BSntBSSnTATIVB 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1987 
Mr.  M0UI4ARI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  dee  today  to 
pay  tttHJte  to  Cwmine  C.  loeue  of  Statan 
islMid.  NY.  who  is  being  honored  for  serving 

as  oomnwndsr  of  dtetrict  2.  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars— ttw  largest  district  sreawise  in 
New  York  State. 

A  nattve  Stolen  Mandsr.  Mr.  toaue  entered 
mMtwy  servtoe  in  Febniary  1969.  He  sensed  In 
Vielnam  tor  9  monttw  wtwn  he  was  wounded 
In  a  mineAeW  during  a  reecue  mission.  He  was 
evacuated  to  ttw  United  States  and  was  in 
dwigsr  of  losing  bottt  legs  ss  s  result  of  his 
Iniuries.  He  spent  ttw  foltowing  3V4  years  in 
phyatoai  ttwrapy  and  braces  fighting  to  retain 
ttw  use  of  his  tegs.  As  a  result  of  his  service 
in  Vietnam.  Mr.  tosue  was  awarded  ttw  Pupto 
Hewt  ttw  Nattonai  Defense  Medal,  ttw  Vlet- 
n«n  Sar^tee  Medal,  and  ttw  Vtetnam  Cam- 


When  he  twcame  weil  erwugh.  Mr.  loeue 
aaaumed  an  active  role  in  the  North  Shore 
Poet  7172.  VFW.  He  was  ttw  first  Vietnam 
veteran  to  serve  in  Via  capacity  and  also  the 
first  to  serve  as  commander  of  the  Ricfwnond 
County  Council.  VFW.  In  addition  to  his  cur- 
rent duties  ss  commander  of  dwttict  2.  VFW. 
he  has  just  been  appointed,  by  Gov.  Mario 
Cuomo,  to  be  a  member  of  ttw  Temporary 
State  Commisston  on  ttw  Readjustment  Prob- 
lems of  ttw  Vtettwm  Vetersn.  This  commission 
was  created  by  ttw  State  legiaiature  to  "Inves- 
ttgate  and  evaluato"  existing  State,  local,  and 
Federal  programs  avaiiable  to  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. Mr.  loeue  is  1  ^f  7  members  appointed 
by  the  Governor  to  thts  1 3-member  panel. 

Mr.  losue  has  tireiessty  devoted  msny  hours 
to  Improving  ttw  quality  of  life  for  ttxwe  who 
served  in  ttw  Vietnam  war.  I  am  proud  to  rep- 
reaent  a  fine  citizen  such  as  Carmine  losue 
and  I  ask  my  dtetinguished  colleagues  to  join 
with  me.  his  family  and  friends  in  horKxir>g 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

ortuMTuun 

a  TH>  Bouss  or  aKntcssHTATrm 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1987 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  riae  today  to 
command  ttw  aocomplehmante  of  ttw  dMkv 
guished  women  of  Caivart  County,  who  wM  be 
raoognizadby  ttw  Calvert  County  Commiasion 
for  Women  on  June  7.  1967. 

It  is  wNh  great  pteaaura  ttwt  I  pay  tttwte  to 
ttw  achtevamanto  of  woman,  not  only  m  Cal- 
vert County,  but  ttwoughout  ttw  United  Statea. 
In  ttw  past  two  dacadaa,  woman  in  ttw  United 
Statea  have  attained  poaWons  m  ttw  Mgheat 
lavato  of  government  and  society.  Today  we 
have  woman  in  ttw  U.S.  Senate,  ttw  Houee  of 
nepieeentattves.  and  even  on  ttw  Supreme 
Court  I  am  proud  of  ttwae  and  ttw  many 
ottwr  aooompishmante  of  woman  in  ttw 
United  Statea. 

I  wouM  ttwrafore  Ike  to  take  ttils  opportuni- 
ty to  bring  to  ttw  sttention  of  my  disttnguished 
co»eigues.  ttw  horvx  role  of  women  to  be 
feoognlzed  by  ttw  Catvect  County  Commiaston 
for  Women:  Ms.  Kattwrine  Can.  Ms.  Jacque- 
line Gray.  Ms.  Jeitje  Hutchins.  Ms.  Juanita 
Neleon.  Ms.  Patriae  Peese.  Ms.  Constance 
Rowe,  Ms.  Shirtey  Skjsher.  Ms.  Deborah 
Smith,  Ms.  Chris  Sydnor,  Ms.  Bonnie  Zinn. 

The  conttttxitions  of  ttwse  women  of  Cal- 
vert County  heve  been  invaiuabie  to  ttw  eiv 
hancement  of  both  our  community  and  our 
countty.  So.  I  ask  my  collaaguas  in  ttw  House 
to  join  me  In  saKitlng  ttw  Commission  for 
Women's  1967  honor  roll.  You  can  be  proud 
of  your  aclMvements  and  community  serv- 


H.R.  1728,  DEPARTMENT  OP 
DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


OF 

JM  THI  House  or  RSntXSXMTATIVn 
Wednesday,  June  3.  1987 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  unavoidedhr 
missed  ttw  final  vote  on  H.R.  1728,  ttw  DOD 
authorizatton  bill  and  wouk)  like  to  state  ttw 
reasons  for  my  opposition  to  ttiis  measure. 

Having  always  supported  a  strong  nattonai 
defense,  my  primary  objection  with  H.R.  1728 
is  ttw  funding  level.  The  House  approved 
$289  billion  for  defense  programs,  a  massive 
reduction  of  $23  billion  from  President  Rea- 
gan's request  This  total  is  not  sufficient  to 
rrwet  our  countries'  military  needs  and  ot>liga- 
tions. 

The  continuation  of  ttw  "Star  Wsrs"  Pro- 
gram is  orw  of  ttw  Key  elementa  of  future  U.S. 
defenses,  ttut  ttw  House  banrwd  all  testing  of 
space-twsed  antimissile  weapons.  I  furttwr 
oppose  the  ban  on  nuclear  weapons  testing 
and  ttw  continued  U.S.  compliance  with  SALT 
II.  a  tteaty  as  yet  unratified. 

The  process  by  wtiich  ttw  House  devetoped 
ttiis  measure  shouto  not  go  unnoticed.  Four 
luies  were  ultimately  considered  before  ttw  biN 
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oouM  even  ba  debated.  It  ia  obwtous  to  ma 
ttw  procaes  is  too  cumbersome  and  backward 
to  develop  efllcient  and  responstote  tegislsWon 
of  such  importanoe  to  ttw  United  States  and 
ouraNaa. 

It  is  tor  ttwae  reasons  I  wouU  have  voted 
nay  on  H.R.  1726.  The  bM,  as  passed.  Is  not 
in  ttw  beet  interest  of  U.S.  defenses. 


A  DEDICATED  TEAM  FOR  SSC 

HON.  JOEBARTON 

or  TXXAS 
ni  THB  HOU8B  Or  mSFRSSXHTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  June  3. 1987 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wouM  Wte  to  share  wWh  my  colleagues  a  dect- 
ston  made  on  Tueaday.  May  12.  1967.  by  ttw 
Texas  Nattonai  naaaarch  Laboratory  Commis- 
ston [TNRLC].  Tha  commiasion  on  ttwt  day. 
voted  unanimously  to  select  ttw  DsOaa-Fort 
Worth  in  EMs  County  as  ttw  "best"  Texas  site 
for  ttw  superconducting  super  colKder. 

This  deciston  was  based  on  ttw  technical 
meriteof  ttw  site  as  demonstiated  by  ttw  pre- 
ponderwwe  of  supporting  evidence  prepared 
by  ttw  Dates/Fort  Wortti  SSC  Auttwrity.  This 
dadaton  by  ttw  commiasion  woukj  not  have 
occurred  wittwut  ttw  monttw  of  dedtoated. 
tireless  effort  of  ttw  members  of  ttw  Board  of 
Directors  of  ttw  DaHas/Fort  Worth  SSC  Au- 
ttwrily.  who  mctode:  G.  Stephen  Itawerton  of 
Ennis:  E.L  (Buddy)  Langley  of  Inking;  ttw  Hon- 
orable Annette  Strauss,  mayor  of  DaNas;  the 
Honorabto  Bob  Bolen.  mayor  of  Fort  Worth; 
Mchoias  B.  Jordan.  >.  of  Waxahachte; 
Chwtos  Pinto  of  Mtotottiian;  Robert  W.  Sokoll 
of  Waxahachte:  Cattwrine  R.  Bums  of  Ennis: 
Dr.  Hylan  B.  Lyon.  Jr.  of  Fort  Worth:  Robert 
M.  ANhoff  of  Ennis;  C.  Edwin  Farrar  of  Waxa- 
hachte: Standard  D.  Lambert  of  Ennis;  John 
M.  McKinney  of  Waxahachte;  Gene  Rodgers 
of  Mtotottiian; '  John  R.  Johnson  of  Dallas: 
Rhys  Best  of  Dallas;  John  Stevenson  of  Fort 
Worth;  and  Robert  D.  Duke  of  Waxahachie. 

These  men  and  women  were  just  the  "tip  of 
ttw  toeberg."  who  led  ttw  activities  of  literally 
hundreds  of  ottwr  community  citizens  in  ttw 
SSC  proposal  for  ttw  north  centoal  Texas 
area.  I  salute  the  work  of  these  indivkluals, 
and  wish  to  bring  their  achievement  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  ttw  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 
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nay  general  in  charge  of  ttw  land  dMston.  Tha 
foNowing  year  ha  aacurad  a  poaiHon  as  aaaist- 
ant  attorney  gerwral  in  charge  of  ttw  cuatoms 
dMsion.  In  1951.  Judge  Cdelatain  waa  ap- 
pointed to  ttw  U.S.  DMrtct  Court  of  ttw  souttv 
em  Oiatttot  of  New  Yorte  From  1971  to  1960. 
he  praaktod  as  Chtof  Judge. 

In  addHton  to  hte  aarvlce  on  ttw  bench. 
Judge  Edeistein  has  served  on  many  over- 
sight committees  and  portidpatad  in  many 
forums  at  ttw  city.  State,  and  nattonai  level. 
He  is  a  former  member  to  the  Judk:ial  Confer- 
ence of  ttw  United  States.  He  was  s  delegate 
to  the  National  Conference  of  Federal  Trial 
Judges  and  aasisted  ttw  President's  Tempo- 
rary Commisaton  on  Emptoyee  Loyalty.  Pres- 
entty  Judge  Cdelstein  is  a  member  of  ttw 
White  Plains  Courthouse  Committee  and  a 
member  of  ttw  Nattonai  Adviaory  Board  of  ttw 
Center  for  ttw  Study  of  ttw  Presidency. 

To  complement  such  efforta,  Jw^je  Edei- 
stein has  been  an  acttve  member  of  botti  ttw 
Anwricen  end  Federal  Bar  Association  «vhere 
he  has  heW  over  seven  offkwrships. 

In  ttttxjte  to  such  service  and  guktence. 
Judge  Edeistein  has  been  awanled  honorary 
memberships  by  ttw  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Assoctetton.  ttw  Nattonai  Lawyers  Ctob.  and 
ttw  Phi  Delta  Phi. 

Judge  Edelstein's  efforta  and  achievemente 
are  to  be  vakwd  and  praiaed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  ttwt  my  colleagues  join 
nw  in  recognizing  and  honoring  Judge  Edei- 
stein for  hte  35  years  of  dedhMtion  and  serv- 
kw  as  a  lawyer  and  judge. 


COMMEMORATING  FEDERAL 

JUDGE     ESSELBTEIN'S    THIRTY- 
FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  mw  Tou 

ni  TBB  BOUSB  or  RKFSSSKMTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  3,  1987 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  recog- 
nize one  of  my  constituenta.  Federal  Judge 
Davto  Norton  Edeistein  of  ttw  U.S.  Disttkn 
Court.  Judge  Edeistein  is  today  celebrating  hte 
35tti  anniversary  of  sennce  on  ttw  bench  in 
ttw  souttwm  dtettict  of  New  Yortt 

A  graduate  of  Fon«wm  University.  Judge 
Edeistein  began  hte  iHustttous  career  as  a 
lawyer  in  New  Yortc  City.  From  1945  to  1947 
he  senmd  as  a  special  assistant  to  ttw  attor- 


A  VICTORY  FOR  DEMOCRACY  IN 
BCALTA 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
ni  THE  BOUSS  or  RKPRKSSHTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  June  3,  1987 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  several  oc- 
caskxis  during  ttw  past  2  years,  I  have 
brought  to  ttw  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
series  of  eventa  on  the  Republk:  of  Malta,  and 
I  am  now  pleased  to  report  ttwt  ttw  political 
atinosphere  in  Malta  improved  considerably. 
In  January  1967,  ttw  two  major  parties  in 
Malta  achieved  a  compromise  on  a  serws  of 
constitutkxwl  amendments,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  whk:h  guaranteed  ttw  party  obtaining 
an  absolute  majority  of  ttw  popular  vote  ttw 
right  to  govern  the  country.  Furttwr  electoral 
reforms  wore  agreed  upon  dealing  with  ttw 
equal  access  to  ttw  state-run  broadcasting 
media,  bipartisan  control  over  voting  registers 
and  polling  stations,  and  bipartisan  and  free 
medw  access  to  ttw  centivl  voting  facility. 

On  May  9  national  elections  were  heW 
urtoer  the  new  njles  and.  contrary  to  ttw  worst 
fears  of  many,  ttw  elections  were  fair  and 
took  place  wittwut  major  incktonta.  A  record 
96.1 1  percent  of  ttw  Maltese  voted.  Botti  tead- 
ers— Dr.  Fenech  Adami  and  Dr.  Mifaud-Bon- 
ntei  urged  calm  during  ttw  lengttiy  vote  count- 
ing process.  Their  joint  cooperation  and 
statesmanlike  behavior  averted  violenoe  as 
ttw  NationaKste  garnered  50.91  percent  of  ttw 
vote.  On  Tuesday.  May  12.  a  smootti  transfer 
of  power  took  place  and  Dr.  Fenech  Adami 
was  s«vom  in  as  Malta's  Prime  Minister. 
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Mr.  Adami  has  promtead  doaar  ratiMons 
wNh  ttw  United  States  and  leaa  rslanoa  on 
Ubya  and  North  Korea.  Now  Is  ttw  lima  tor 
ma  aamnsranon  era  uongrsss  v  aci  posK 
ttvely  by  supporting  Dr.  Ad«ni  and  ttw  MaNaaa 
people  as  they  aeek  a  doeer  relaliofwtiip  wNh 
ttw  umiad  Statea  and  ttw  WaaL  A  poitey  of 
boniQn  nsgloct  Is  not  in  ifw  bMt  inlSfiMt  of 
Malta  or  ttw  Umiad  Statea.  I  unja  my  col- 
leagues to  join  witti  me  and  extend  oofvaki- 
tattons  to  Prime  Minister  Adami  and  wiah  him 
and  hte  party  every  sucoees  in  ttwir  quest  tor 
freedom,  democracy,  and  proapertty  tor  ttw 
Malteae  peopte. 

Mr.  Speeker.  we  took  forward  to  mooting  him 
again  on  his  next  visit  to  ttw  United  Statea. 


SENATE  COBOiCnTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February  4. 
1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  a  computerized  schedule  of  all 
meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate  cam- 
mittees.  subcommittees.  Joint  commit- 
tees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest— designated  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee—of the  time,  place,  and  ptirpoae 
of  the  meetings,  when  scheduled,  and 
any  cancellations  or  changes  in  the 
meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information  for 
printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Remaiics 
section  of  the  Cohgrbssiohal  Rxoobs 
on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of  an 
asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of  the 
unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
June  4. 1987,  may  be  found  in  the  Dally 
Digest  of  today's  Rcoohd. 

MlRXHOS  SCBDUUED 

JUNES 

9:30  sjn. 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
military  impllcationa  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's plan  for  the  United  States 
military  force  to  protect  re-flagged 
Kuwait  oil  tankers. 

SR-3SS 

w^nMny,  Housing.  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  national  low-lnoome 
bousing  stock. 

SD-S38 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Sulx»mmittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  current  water-relat- 
ed programs  of  the  U.S.  CSeologlcal 
Siu-vey.  focusing  on  quanUflcatloD  and 
analyste  of  groundwater  resouroes. 

SD-SOS 


«  J«A£ 
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Select  on  Secret  IfUltary  Aiilitanee  to 
Inn  and  the  Nlcvicuui  Oppwition 
To  oooUnue  joint  heartnga  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Inveetlcate 
Covert  Arms  Trannetlona  with  Iran 
on  mattera  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 


UM 


SO-93S 
Joint  Boonomlc 
To  hold  hearlncB  on  employment-unem- 
ployment rtatlatlci  (or  May. 

8D-638 

10:00  ajn. 
Bnrlranment  and  Public  Works 
HannkHM  Waste*  and  Toxic  Subatanees 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearlnca  on  the  Resource  Con- 
aerratlon  and  Recovery  Act.  focusing 
on  the  land  disposal  ban. 

SI>-40e 

Finance 

■nergy  and  Agricultural  Taxation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  tax  incentives  to  in- 
crease energy  security. 

SD-315 

MOpjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Ntcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 

affair. 

SR-«2S 


JUNKS 

2:00  pjn. 
Ctovemmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1333.  Economic 
Competitiveness.  International  Trade, 
and  Technology  Development  Act. 

8D-343 


JUNE9 

9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  reform 
and    modernization    of    the    Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

SR-333 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  to  consider  pending 
business. 

8-205.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act 
(PX.  9»-448). 

SR-2S3 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1233.  Eco- 
nomic Competltivertess.  International 
Trade,  and  Technology  Development 
Act. 

8D-342 

S:30  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  activities  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Capital  Corporation. 

SR-333 


JUNE  10 

0:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-3M 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Businesi  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  744. 
State   Radon   Program    Development 

Act. 

SD-400 

lOHMajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  837.  Minimum 
Wage  Restoration  Act. 

SD-430 

Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  impact 
on  small  business  of  certain  provisions 
of  S.  79.  to  require  notification  to 
workers  who  are  at  risk  of  occupation- 
al disease. 

SR-428A 

10:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
nivtronmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  clean  air 
proposals. 

SD-400 


JUNE  II 

0:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing in  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
NaUonal  Wildlife  Refuge  In  Alaska. 

SD-300 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1233. 
Economic    Competitiveness.     Interna- 
tional Trade,  and  Technology  Devel- 
opment Act. 

SD-342 
10:00  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Nutrition  and  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Special  Supple- 
mental Food  Program  for  Women,  In- 
fanU.  and  Children  (WIC). 

8R-333 
Envirormient  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  clean  air  pro- 
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8D-400 

JUNE  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing In  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  In  Alaska. 

SD-3M 
Goverrunental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.   1233. 
Economic    Competitiveness.    Interna- 
tional Trade,  and  Technology  Devel- 
opment Act. 

SI>-342 

10:00  ajn.  > 

Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  quality  of 
long-term  health  care. 

SD-215 

JUNE  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Traiuportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-2S3 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 


To  resume  hearings  on  pending  clean  air 
proposals. 

SD-400 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  resume  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  MUitary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

JUNE  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act 
<P.L.  90-448). 

SR-2S3 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration loan  guaranty  program,  and 
on  proposed  legislation  relating  to  the 
VA  loan  guaranty  program. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  MUitary   Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with    the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with   Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2173  Raybum  BuUdlng 

JUNE  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  658.  to  provide 
price  and  Income  protection  to  family 
farmers  through  the  matuigement  of 
the  supply  of  the  1988  through  2000 
crops  of  certain  agricultural  conunod- 
Ities.  to  enhance  the  ability  of  eligible 
farm  borrowers  of  qualifying  States 
and  the  farm  creditors  of  sxich  borrow- 
ers to  restructure  farm  loans,  and  to 
provide  granU  to  States  to  assist  per- 
sons leaving  farming. 

SR-332 


Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subconunlttee 
To  resimte  hearings  on  current  water-re- 
lated programs  of  the  D.S.  Geological 
Survey,  focusing  on  quantification  and 
analysis  of  groundwater  resources. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  high  level  waste 
program.  liKrluding  a  proposal  for  the 
authorization  of  a  monitored  retrieva- 
ble strong  faculty. 

SD-406 
SmaU  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  437.  to  revise  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  to  permit  pre- 
payment of  loans  made  to  State  and 
local  development  companies. 

SR-428A 

Select  on  Secret  MiUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 
2.'00p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  MUitary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

JUNE  23 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  555.  to  regulate 
gaming  on  Indian  lands. 

SR-485 


JUNE  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
10:00  aon. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  I>arks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  693  and  S.  695, 
bills  to  designate  certain  lands  In  the 
Great     Smoky     Mountains     National 
Park  In  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee 
as  wUdemess. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources,  Transportation,  and  In- 
frastructure Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  infrastruc- 
ture issues. 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint    hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
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JUNE  24 
9:20  a.m. 
Conunerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Staggers  RaU  Act 
(PX.  96-448). 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Select  on  Secret  MiUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  MUitary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

JUNE  25 

9:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  9.  Service-Dis- 
abled Veterans'  Benefits  Improvement 
Act.  S.  453,  Veterans'  Ionizing  Radi- 
ation Compensation  Improvements 
Act.  S.  1002,  Veterans'  Radiation  Ex- 
posure DisabUity  and  Death  Benefits 
Act.  and  other  related  measures. 

SR-418 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  MUitary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affaU-. 

SR-32S 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  MUitary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

JUNE  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  MUitary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 


14607 


JUNE  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  need  for  a  new 
Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  to  reflect 
the  Inflation  rate  that  the  elderly  face 
and  the  process  by  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  should  develop  such  an 
index. 

8D-628 

JUNE  30 

2:00  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
PubUc  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Fiwests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  50,  National  For- 
ests and  Public  Lands  of  Nevada  En- 
hancement Act.  and  S.  854.  Nevada- 
Florida  Land  Exchange  Authorization 
Act. 

SD-366 

JULT7 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  MUitary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  resume  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8R-32S 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  MUitary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

JULYS 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  tCUitary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8R-325 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  MiUtary  Assistaitce  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-33S 

JULY  9 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUitary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-32S 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  MUitary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 


14608 


JULY  10 


Onknt  on  SmtM  Mtlttanr  htaMmnrm  to 
Inn  and  Um  mnmiian  OppMlttan 
Td  oonttnoe  Joint  hMrtnsi  with  the 
Houn  8*lMt  Omr— 1**^  to  lamUtUe 
OovHt  AiflM  TtuaettaM  with  Inn 
OB  BAttan  raiMttxm  to  the  Iimn/Oootn 
aftelr. 

SR-m 

MOfun. 
Setoet  on  Seorat  MOltary  AwWiinw  to 
Inn  and  tho  moancuMi  OpiMMttlon 
TO  contlniM  Joint  havtnfi  wtth  the 
BouH  Solaet  Oommlttee  to  InToatlgate 
covert  Araw  TnnMCtkxM  wtth  Inn 
on  matten  rriattnc  to  the  Inn/Oontn 


SR-«as 


JULY  IS 


Seleci  on  Saeret  Mflltary  AMtetanoe  to 
Inn  and  the  Nlcancuan  Oppoattkm 
TO  naume  Joint  beartnga  with  the 
Bouaa  Salaet  OonimlttM  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Anna  Tnnaaetlona  with  Inn 
on  matten  rdatinc  to  the  Inn/Contn 
affair. 

2172  Rarburn  BuUdlnc 

fldeet  on  Seoet  Military  AMiatanoe  to 
Iran  and  Uie  Nlcaraguan  OppoaiUon 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Houae  fldect  Committee  to  Inveatigate 
Oovert  AnoB  TranaacUona  with  Iran 
on  matten  relatiiw  to  the  Iran/Contn 


2172  Raybura  BuUding 


JULY  14 

9:20  ajB. 
Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Amlatance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  OppoaiUon 
To  oontlnue  Joint  bearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

2K)0pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Anns  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

2173  Raybum  BuUding 


JULY  15 


9-M 


Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  OppoaiUon 
TO  OMiUnue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  TransacUons  with  Iran 
on  DWttera  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 


3172  Raybum  BuUding 

2:00  p  jn. 
Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  OppoaiUon 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  vrlth  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  TransacUons  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JULY  10 

tdOaJB. 
Veterans'  Af f ain 
BiMtneoB  meeting,  to  coostder  8.  0,  Vet- 
erans' Health  Care  Improvement  Act. 
&  0,  Serrtee-Diaabled  Veterana'  Bene- 
fits Improvement  Act.  8.  017,  to  au- 
thorlae  a  headstone  allowance  for  pre- 
purchaaed  grave  marlcen  and  to 
modify  eligibQlty  requirements  to  the 
plot  allowance.  8.  1000.  Vetarans  Ad- 
ministration Insurance  Amendments, 
and  related  propoaals.  and  proposed 
legtalatkn  providing  for  disability  pay- 
menta,  based  on  nuclear-detonation  ra- 
diation ezpoaure. 

SR-418 
Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  OppoaiUon 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  TransacUons  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUding 
2HWpjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Aasistanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  OppoaiUon 
To   continue   Joint    hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  TransacUons  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUding 

JULY  30 
3:00  pjn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  TransportaUon 
Communlcmtions  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  889.  to  provide 
for  fair  marketing  practlcea  of  certain 
encrypted  aatelUte  communications. 

SR-383 

JULY  31 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  oa  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  resume  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

SR-S3S 

2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  OpposlUon 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  TransacUons  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 

affair. 

SR-33S 

JULY  33 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaragiian  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

SR-S30 

3:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Inveatigate 
Covert  Arms  TransacUons  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

SR-33fl 


June  S.  1987 


June  S,  1987 


JULYSS 


9:10 


Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Aasistanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Oppoaitlcm 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveatigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

8R-335 

3:00  p  jn. 

Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  OppoaiUon 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  TransacUons  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

8R-335 

JULY  24 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Ccmtn 
affair. 

SR-33S 
3:00  pjn. 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  TransacUons  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affaU-. 

SR-33S 

JULY  37 

0:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  TransacUons  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3173  Raybura  BuUdUig 

3:00  p.m. 

Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relaUng  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3173  Raybura  BuUding 

Jl'LY38 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3173  Raybura  BuUding 
3:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Aasistanoe  to 
Iran  and  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint    hearings   with   the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3173  Raybura  BuUding 


JULY  29 

9:30  aJB. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Aariatanoe  to 
Iran  and  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  beartaiga  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Inveatigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3173  Raybura  BuUding 

3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  Nicaraguan  Oppoaititm 
To  ocmtinue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Inveatigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3173  Raybura  BuUding 


JULY  SO 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  Nicaraguan  Oppoaition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3173  Raybura  BuUding 
3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Aasistanoe  to 
Iran  and  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint   hearings  with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3173  Raybura  BuUding 


AUGUST  3 


9:30 


Select  on  Secret  BOUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Bouse  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  vrith  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3173  Raybura  BuUding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  rrtatlng  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3173  Raybura  BuUding 

AUGUST  4 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearUigs  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3173  Raybura  BuUding 

3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUding 


AUGUST  5 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUding 

3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3173  Raybura  BuUding 


14609 


AUGUST  6 


9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Awistaiic*  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  beartnga  wtth  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Tranaacttoos  wtth  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3173  Raybura  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary   Aaslsrancf  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Oppoaition 
To  ccmtinue   Joint   hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Cranmittee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3173  Raybura  BuUding 

AUGUST  7 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Aasistanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  oontlnue  Joint  hearings  with  tbe 
House  Select  C<Mnmittee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Amu  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3173  Raybura  BuUding 
3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Oppositicm 
To  continue  Joint   hearings  with  tbe 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

2172  Raybura  BuUding 

POSTPONED 

JUNE4 

10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary  Ccmstitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  558,  to  revise 
the  procedures  for  the  enforcement  of 
fair  houstng  under  tlUe  vm  of  the 
avU  Rights  Act  of  1908. 

SI>-22« 
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The  Soiate  met  tX  9:45  %xck.  and  was 
ealled  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
THorr  Sakiobb.  a  Senator  from  the 
SUte  of  Nwth  Carolina. 


The  Chactlaln.  the  Reverend  Rich- 
aitl  C.  Halveracm.  DJ3..  offered  the  fol- 
knrlnc  prayer 

Let  ui  pray: 

J7«  hath  ahovoed  thee.  O  man.  vahat  U 
good;  and  vhat  doth  the  Lord  rtquire 
of  thee,  but  to  do  JueUw.  and  to  love 
mere*,  and  to  walk  humUv  with  thy 
aodT-Uk»h  6:8. 

Eternal  Ood  of  truth  and  light,  with 
heavy  hearts  we  pray  for  all  involved 
in  the  Iran-Contra  hearings.  Tou 
know  the  mixed  feelinss  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  select  committee,  their 
counsel,  those  being  questioned,  the 
press  and  medlsr-as  well  as  the  audi- 
ence and  TV  viewers.  Tou  know. 
FUher.  this  1b  not  an  enjoyable  expe- 
tlenoe  for  anybody.  Tou  understand 
the  pain  of  those  under  Intense  ques- 
tioning and  cross-examination— their 
struggle  to  remember— their  caution 
under  pressure  to  select  the  right 
words,  but.  Gracious  Father,  it  is  no 
less  painful  for  those  who  must  ques- 
tion—who are  mandated  to  discover 
the  truth.  We  pray  that  Thy  Spirit 
will  brood  over  the  hearings— that  the 
love,  mercy,  and  grace  of  Ood  shall  be 
experienced.  May  the  light  of  Ood  U- 
lumlnate  hearts  and  minds  that  truth 
and  Justice  may  be  served.  We  pray  in 
the  name  of  Him  who  is  truth  incar- 
nate. Amen. 


APPOINTIIENT  OP  ACTINO 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Smnns]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter 

D.S.8BIATB. 
PSSSISKHT  PSO  TSlfrOIZ, 

Washington.  DC.  June  4.  19S7. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Stsndlns  Rules  of  the  Senste.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  TnuiT  San- 
roso.  s  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chair. 

Joim  C.  Smnns. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  SANPORD  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITT  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognised. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tinanlmous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SENATORIAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT  OP  1»87 

Mr.  BTRD.  B€r.  President,  yesterday 
the  Senate  agreed  to  take  up  and 
debate  S.  2.  the  Senatorial  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1987.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  Senate  now  will  be 
debating  and  wiU  be  acting  on  a  meas- 
ure which  I  believe  speaks  to  one  of 
the  most  critical  issues  of  our  day; 
namely,  the  integrity  of  our  election 
process  and  the  confidence  that  the 
people  of  this  Nation  have  that  the 
elected  representatives  are  holding  to 
no  one  other  than  the  constituencies 
that  elected  them  and  to  the  well- 
being  of  these  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  President,  we  act  in  the  Senate 
on  any  number  of  matters  in  a  given 
year.  Many  of  them  are  significant: 
some  of  them  are  truly  important:  and 
a  very  few  of  them  are  momentous.  I 
firmly  believe  that  this  is  one  such 
Item  of  legislation. 

The  debate  that  began  yesterday 
was  good.  It  was  substantive.  It  is 
healthy.  It  is  beneficial.  By  the  time 
the  Senate  completes  action  on  the 
bill,  the  Members  of  this  Chamber.  I 
believe,  should  and  will  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  problems  with 
our  existing  system  of  campaign  fi- 
nancing and  the  alternative  proposed 
solutions  to  those  problems. 

The  American  people  also,  by  means 
of  live  television  coverage,  the  cover- 
age of  the  electronic  and  print  news 
organizations,  can  have  a  much  clearer 
understanding  of  the  problems  and 
various  proposed  solutions  by  the  time 
this  debate  Is  concluded.  This  subject 
is  worthy  of  the  time  and  the  energy 
that  will  be  Invested  in  it. 

I  am  deeply  hopeful  that  we  will  see 
a  bipartisan  consensus  emerge  as  this 
debate  proceeds  which  will  result  In 
the  enactment  of  a  strong  bill.  Some 
of  my  colleagues,  especially  some  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  yesterday 


made  appropriate  statements  to  the 
effect  that  partisanship  should  not  be 
a  primary  consideration  in  this  debate. 
Mr.  President.  I  eagerly  associate 
myself  with  those  remarks.  That  has 
been  my  attitude  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. 

This  is  not  a  Democratic  problem:  it 
is  not  a  Republican  problem.  It  is  not 
a  Democratic  bill:  it  is  not  a  Republi- 
can blU.  It  is  a  problem  that  all  of  us 
ought  to  give  the  most  serious  consid- 
eration to,  give  our  best  efforts  to  it, 
and  try  to  work  together  to  develop  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  will  effectively 
deal  with  this  growing  problem.  It  is  a 
growing  and  serious  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  cosponsored  S.  2 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bowil,  not  be- 
cause I  am  a  Democrat.  I  do  some 
things  because  I  am  a  Democrat.  But  I 
did  not  cosponsor  this  legislation  Just 
because  I  am  a  Democrat.  I  am  not 
supporting  it  Just  because  I  am  a  Dem- 
ocrat. 

I  am  supporting  it  because  I  am  an 
elected  officeholder  who  has  been  vic- 
timized, as  we  are  all  victimized,  by 
the  present  system.  I  am  supporting  it 
because  I  love  this  institution,  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  think  the  Institution  is  being 
undermined  by  the  present  campaign 
financing  system;  and  I  think  this  rep- 
resentative form  of  democracy  is  being 
badly  undermined. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  do  not  get 
action  on  this  legislation,  we  are  all 
going  to  see  the  day  when  something 
win  be  done,  becasue  the  people  of 
this  country  are  going  to  rise  up,  and 
they  are  going  to  demand  that  some- 
thing be  done  about  the  current 
system.  We  are  all  going  to  be  disap- 
pointed and  sorry  If  we  do  not  act  on 
this  legislation. 

For  those  who  have  better  ideas  as 
to  how  we  can  effectively  improve  this 
legislation.  I  hope  they  will  debate  the 
bill  and  let  us  see  what  they  have  to 
offer.  But  we  cannot  wait  forever. 

It  is  the  same  as  was  the  issue  of  tel- 
evision in  the  Senate.  I  said  it  Is 
coming.  Surely,  we  are  not  going  to 
enter  the  21st  century  without  the  de- 
bates In  this  body  being  covered  by  tel- 
evision and  radio.  It  Is  unthinkable.  It 
is  unavoidable.  It  is  something  that 
has  to  ht^jpen.  something  that  ought 
to  happen,  and  we  ought  to  make  it 
happen.  The  same  can  be  said  about 
the  subject  matter  that  is  before  the 
Senate  now.  It  is  going  to  happen. 
There  is  going  to  be  some  legislation 
passed,  and  I  hope  that  this  will  be  the 
time  and  that  this  will  be  the  place 
where  that  will  come  to  fruition. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  leaves  that  subject,  I  congratu- 
late him. 

He  is  talking  about  a  very  critical 
subject.  There  is  no  question  that  this 
country  has  been  corrupted  by  enor- 
mous contributions  for  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  is  a  disgrace. 

I  congratulate  my  good  friend,  the 
majority  leader,  for  leading  the  fight 
for  legislation  that  would  provide  for 
an  orderly,  sensible,  moderate  solution 
to  this  problem.  If  we  do  not  do  that, 
as  the  Senator  points  out  so  well,  we 
are  going  to  have  scandals  and  corrup- 
tion that  will  disgrace  this  great  body. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  his  thoughtful.  Incisive,  and 
prophetic  comments.  I  thank  him  for 
the  support  he  Is  giving  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  take 
too  much  time  of  the  Senate.  I  will 
have  more  to  say  about  this.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fowler).  Does  the  Democratic  leader 
wish  to  reserve  his  time? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Tes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  2  minutes  and  10 
seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my 
time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  which,  when  added  to 
his  morning  business  time,  would  be  of 
some  help:  and  If  he  needs  additional 
time,  he  will  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
get  it. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
BONORITT  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader,  Mr.  Dole  of  Kansas, 
is  recognized. 


•  This  "ballet"  symbol  identifies  KMemcnu  or  inscrtioo*  wliich  are  not  spolien  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

SXMATOX  AKTBTTa  PUS  OORMAR  DOS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
wall  outside  the  Senate  Chamber 
hangs  an  oil  portrait  of  a  person 
whose  career  in  this  institution  Is 
unique.  Over  a  span  of  56  years, 
Arthur  Pue  Gorman  of  Maryland 
served  in  positions  ranging  from 
Senate  page  to  Democratic  Party 
leader.  Eighty-one  years  ago  today,  on 
June  4.  1906,  Gorman  died  following  a 
long  illness. 

Gorman  began  his  Senate  career  in 
1852  at  the  age  of  13.  Although  he  had 
ended  his  formal  schooling  to  work 
here,  his  education  in  the  ways  of 
practical  politics— and  of  human 
natiu-e— was  Just  beginning.  As  the 
Nation  raced  toward  the  crisis  of  dis- 


union, and  the  Senate  Chamber  served 
as  the  major  theater  for  that  drama. 
Gorman  had  a  front-row  seat.  One  of 
the  principal  actors  in  that  drama. 
Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  hired 
him  as  a  private  secretary.  In  that  ca- 
pacity, Gorman  accompanied  the  Illi- 
nois Senator  during  the  1858  senatori- 
al campaign  tour  which  featured  the 
now  legendary  series  of  debates  be- 
tween Douglas  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 
After  that  campaign.  Gorman  moved 
up  through  the  ranks  of  choice  Senate 
patronage  positions,  first  as  messen- 
ger, than  Assistant  Doorkeeper,  Assist- 
ant Postmaster,  and  finally  as  Senate 
Postmaster  during  the  Civil  War.  Gor- 
man's political  ties  to  President 
Andrew  Johnson  cost  him  his  Job  in 
1866,  as  Senate  Republicans  locked 
horns  with  this  Increasingly  unpopu- 
lar President. 

In  the  1870's  Gorman  served  in  the 
Maryland  Legislature,  but  by  1880  he 
had  decided  that  the  most  interesting 
political  arena  in  the  Nation  was  the 
U.S.  Senate.  When  Maryland  Senator 
William  Whsrte  refused  to  support 
Gorman  in  his  wish  to  be  elected  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  Gorman  put  his 
political  education  to  worii.  To 
Whyte's  surprise.  Gorman  maneu- 
vered within  the  State  legislature  and 
defeated  him  in  the  1880  senatorial 
election.  In  1893  he  became  the  first 
official  chairman  of  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Caucus.  Although  defeated  for 
reelection  in  1898,  he  returned  to  the 
Senate  In  1903,  and  resumed  his  post 
as  Democratic  floor  leader.  He  served 
in  that  capacity  until  his  death  in 
1906. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  10:30 
ajn.,  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each,  with  an  additional  2  minutes  and 
10  seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmibx]. 


TENDER  OFFER  DISCLOSURE 
AND  FAIRNESS  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today,  along  with  Senator  Riegle,  who 
Is  chairman  of  the  Securities  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Banking  Committee,  and 
Senators  CitAifSTON,  Sarbamxs,  Dodd, 
DixoH,  Sasser,  SAifFORO,  and  WntTH,  I 
Introduce  the  "Tender  Offer  Disclo- 
sure and  Fairness  Act  of  1987." 

It  is  significant  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Democrats  on  the  com- 
mittee are  supporting  Senator  Riegle 
and  me  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  is  to  re- 
dress the  rampant  nuuiipulation  now 
undermining  the  stability  of  our  cap- 
ital markets  and,  in  turn,  undermining 


corporate  economic  efficiency  and 
American  competitiveness. 

Anybody  who  reads  the  papers 
knows  that  we  are  In  the  throes  of  a 
massive  white-collar  crime  wave. 

Our  capital  markets  are  beseiged  by 
a  new  breed  that  makes  Ponsi  look 
like  a  petty  pickpocket.  This  new 
breed  is  the  market-manipulating  cor- 
porate raider.  Already,  prosecutors 
have  JaUed  numerous  law  violators 
who  have  operated  on  the  fringe. 
Dennis  Levlne  traded  on  inside  Infor- 
mation; Martin  Slegel  sold  tips  on 
pending  mergers  his  firm  was  manag- 
ing in  exchange  for  suitcases  of 
payola.  Ivan  Boesky  bought  those  tips, 
and  made  millions  on  his  winnings. 
Now,  Federal  prosecutors  are  boring 
down  to  the  core  of  the  takeover 
scheme,  to  the  investment  bankers 
who  engineer  the  deals,  and  the  raid- 
ers themselves. 

Mr.  President,  Just  look  at  the 
mounting  evidence.  In  the  50  years 
before  1984,  how  many  criminal  pros- 
ecutions were  there  for  insider  trading 
In  the  United  States?  Exactly  12.  From 
1984,  up  to  the  time  of  the  notorious 
Dennis  Levlne  case— that  is  about  2 
years— Government  prosecutors  have 
successfully  Jailed  or  fined  another  40 
Insider  traders.  In  the  few  months 
since  the  Levlne  case,  another  12  have 
been  prosecuted.  And  this  is,  in  the 
cold  assessment  of  U.S.  Attorney  Ru- 
dolph Giuliani,  "the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg." 

As  Mr.  Giuliani  told  our  Senate 
Banking  Committee  a  month  ago. 
"There's  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  con- 
nection between  the  number  of  insider 
trading  cases  *  *  *  and  the  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  takeovers." 
Agreed  Gary  Lynch,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  Director  of 
Enforcement.  "I  definitely  think  there 
is  a  causal  relationship." 

The  crooks  are  now  notorious.  We 
cannot  afford  to  Ignore  the  lessons 
their  misadventures  teach,  to  be  sure, 
we  would  be  irresponsible  not  to  con- 
front this  Ineluctable  conclusion: 
Takeovers  are  now  the  toys  of  white 
collar  criminals. 

Raiders  devastate  healthy  compa- 
nies, loading  lean  and  hungry  finns 
with  huge  debt  burdens,  and  terminat- 
ing thousand  of  Jobs. 

How  does  the  raider  operate?  What 
is  the  scheme  that  is  the  core  of  the 
takeover  game?  Let's  walk  through  a 
manipulative  raid,  and  see  how  cur- 
rent laws  can  be  exploited. 

Begin  with  a  company  whose  stock 
price  is  undervalued.  They  are  not 
hard  to  find.  The  average  publicly 
traded  stock  sells  for  75  percent  of  the 
replacement  value  of  its  underlying 
assets.  As  we've  witnessed  during  the 
last  3  or  4  years,  the  stock  market 
swings  widely,  so  there's  often  a  time 
when  the  stock  of  even  the  best  of 
firms  will  trade  cheaply.  It's  important 
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for  the  mantirnlti^^^  to  basin  wtth  an 
undnraluad  flm.  baoauae  Um  profit  la 
mada  whan  tha  atoek  prloe  rlaaa  to  Ka 
tnia  value.  At  thla  itata.  tha  manHni- 
Istor  appean  no  dlfferant  than  the 
honaat  tanaator  looking  for  bartalna. 

Inc  to  take  ovar  tha  flm  ai  a  meana  of 

atTtHVT****^  growth. 

But  tha  dUf arenoaa  aooo  beoome  ap- 
pannt.  The  man'r"'****''  attampU  to 
purrihTiT*  ahana  quleUy  on  the  open 
Butrkei.  Tniieally.  the  iharea  are 
bou^t  In  anall  poftkma. 

under  the  WOllama  Act  of  1968. 
thoaa  who  aequire  5  percent  of  a  oom- 
pany  muit  toe  a  diaeloaure  f  onn  with 
the  SBC  within  10  daya.  Thla  dlaelo- 
nre  Inchidea  the  hlatory  of  purehaaea. 
Hi*m,tMw%f,  wuA  the  aoqulrora  Inten- 
ttoiw— whether  the  acquiror  wanta  to 
take  over  the  company,  or  is  almply 
maklnc  an  tnveatment 

Hanipulaton  abuae  thia  S-percent 
thfoahold.  Docaimr  they  have  10  days 
after  ■mawfng  the  6  percent  to  file 
dlaeloauze.  they  cootlnue  to  buy  quick- 
ly but  quietly  through  day  10  of  the 
dpailllnfi  often  accumulating  ai  much 
aa  15  percent  of  the  company  before 
the  puldlc  ever  finds  out  about  the 
raid.  Thla  enaUea  the  raider  to  mazl- 
ffttat,  the  Initial  stake  or  foothold  at 
the  cheapest  price  poaaible.  It's  this 
cheaply  bought  stake  on  which  the 
raider  later  profits— by  selling  once  his 
hyped  raid  drtvea  up  the  stock  price. 

Once  disclosure  is  required,  raiders 
shout  their  intentions  as  loudly  as  pos- 
sible. They  want  the  stock  Investing 
public  to  know  about  their  raid.  They 
seek  wide  recognition  of  the  raid  be- 
cauae  they  want  stock  buyers  to  bid  up 
the  price  in  a  trading  frensy  that  will 
put  the  company  into  play  and  force 
the  h*"«i  of  the  target  management. 

The  disclosure  form  of  5-percent 
ownership  is  known  as  a  1S(D).  In  a 
manipulaUve  raid,  the  1S<D)  is  fol- 
lowed shortly  by  the  14(D).  or  the 
toider  offer.  In  this  form,  the  raiders 
offer  a  sliable  premium  over  the  pre- 
vailing market  price,  to  be  paid  in  20 
liuslneas  days,  and  <mly  if  a  specified 
iwtwhtimn  number  of  shares  are  ten- 
dered. 

Though  manipulators  don't  want  or 
plan  to  assume  control  of  the  compa- 
ny, they  nevertheleas  declare  that  this 
is  their  Intention.  This  prompts  the 
target  Into  expcaoslve  defensive  posi- 
tions. In  "greenmall."  the  target  pays 
off  the  raider  in  the  form  of  a  premi- 
um on  the  stakehold.  More  complicat- 
ed is  the  "white  knight."  where  the 
target  sells  out  to  another,  friendly 
company.  In  a  leveraged  buyout,  the 
target  management  mortgages  its 
assets  to  buy  out  its  own  stock.  In 
every  case,  the  manipulaUve  raider 
wins.  More  recently,  we  have  seen  re- 
capltallntions  where  the  target  dis- 
courages a  raid  by  paying  huge  cash 
dividends  to  its  stockholders  with  bor- 
rowed funds. 


If  nwM*  of  these  def  enahre  strategies 
work,  then  the  raider  must  honor  the 
tender  offer.  But  how  can  an  Individ- 
ual or  a  group  even  hope  to  finance  a 
tender  offer  eapedally  for  a  large  com- 
pany several  tlmea  the  slae  of  the 
raider? 

If  the  tender  Is  successful,  and  the 
raider  wins  voting  control,  there  Is  a 
ready  source  to  pay  for  aU  the 
■harea— the  target  company  Itself.  The 
asaeta  of  the  target  company  are  used 
to  secure  its  own  takeover.  The  money 
comes  from  a  commercial  or  invest- 
ment bank,  or  in  the  form  of  high 
yield  braids.  Often,  the  debt  is  ex- 
changed for  bonds  a  few  months  after 
the  takeover  is  completed.  Among  the 
assets  of  the  target  pledged  against 
these  loans  are  the  pension  sur- 
pluaea— money  that  most  agree  belongs 
to  the  employees. 

How  easy  Is  it  to  arrange  such  loans? 
POr  the  lender.  It's  a  sweet  deal— safe 
and  lucraUve.  It  is  safe  because  the 
lender  rarely  enters  Into  a  binding 
commitment  unless  the  raid  is  success- 
ful, and  the  raider  has  secured  the 
aaseta  against  which  the  loan  Is 
pledged.  What's  more,  these  loans  are 
usually  very  short  in  term,  such  as  3 
or  8  months  before  they  are  due.  And 
It  is  lucrative  because  lenders  usually 
earn  a  hefty  bonus  up  front— often  $1 
million  or  more— plus  a  fat  bonus  if 
the  deal  goes  through:  $30  million  for 
a  $3  billion  company  la  not  uncommon. 
Whether  or  not  the  raider  winds  up 
with  control,  the  target  company  will 
undoubtedly  Increase  lU  debt  burden. 
"OreenmaU"  Is  a  relatively  cheap  way 
out  "White  knight"  and  leveraged 
buyouts,  however,  are  much  more 
costly,  and  entail  heavy  use  of  loans. 
Naturally,  a  raid  spells  new  debt  for 
thetarget.  __ 

How  is  this  debt  serviced?  Even  in 
the  strongest  of  firms,  there  is  little 
way  that  a  company's  own  earnings 
can  service  the  new  debt  loads,  espe- 
cially high-Interest  bearing,  short- 
term  debt  common  to  hostile  raids. 
The  mathematics  is  grim  and  inescap- 
able. In  the  best  of  cases,  the  target 
firm  must  refinance.  More  often,  the 
target  must  close  otherwise  productive 
planU  and  lay  off  employees  to  raise 
immediate  cash  to  pay  off  short-term 
^*>t. 

It  is  this  last,  sad  drcimistance  that 
is  most  devasUtlng  to  our  economy. 
For  the  last  3  years,  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  has  held  hearings  on 
the  role  of  corporate  takeovers  in  the 
economy.  This  year,  we  supplemented 
the  record.  We  have  esUbllshed  a 
clear  and  <<»mnlng  litany  of  the  vic- 
tims and  cosU  of  corporate  takeovers. 
EoonomlsU  have  highlighted  the 
dangers  of  debt.  Fueled  by  hostUe 
takeovers,  American  corporations  sold 
263  billion  dollars'  worth  of  debt  in 
19M.  double  the  1086  figxire.  and  five 
tlmea  the  figure  of  1982. 
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Investment  Banker  Felix  Rohatyn 
explained  the  dangers  before  the 
BanMwg  Committee.  In  the  aggregate, 
it  Increases  the  Nation's  vulnerability 
In  a  reoesakm.  For  each  company.  It 
means  that  in  an  downturn  of  aalea, 
the  firm  must  be  broken  up  to  service 
iUdebt 

Our  hearings  earlier  this  year  re- 
vealed that  last  year.  American  Indus- 
try spent  some  $ir7  billion  in  hoatUe 
raldi,  much  of  that  in  the  form  of  new 
debt.  This  Is.  for  the  first  time  in  UB. 
history,  greater  than  the  amount 
spent  on  aequisltions  of  new  planU 
and  eqxiipment.  What  this  Illustrates 
Is  the  enormous  diversion  of  money 
that  could  be  used  to  build  for  the 
future,  but  Is  Instead  spent  pillaging 
and  defending  against  pillagers. 

As  Economist  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith  warns  In  an  article  alarmingly 
Utled  "The  1029  Parallel'' 
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The  oad  for  those  In  the  present  play  will 
oome  when  either  reoeaston  or  s  tlsht 
money  crunch  to  arrest  InflaUon  makes  tbe 
debt  load  they  have  ao  oonfldently  created 
no  loncer  tolerable.  Then,  there  will  be 
thieaU  of  default  and  bankruptcy,  a  drastic 
contraction  In  operations. 

American  labor  and  American  com- 
munities also  suffer  extraordinary 
loaim  Expensive  raids  have  cost  an  es- 
timated 80.000  Jobs  of  members  of 
unions  affiliated  with  the  APL-CIO. 
according  to  testimony  delivered  to 
our  committee  by  Thomas  Danahue. 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  organizsr 
tion.  As  he  puts  it.  "This  Job  loss  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  need  •  •  •  to  aeU 
off  assets  In  order  to  retire  some  of 
the  heavy  debt  created  by  the  takeov- 
er process." 

Some  of  these  numbers  are  difficult 
to  comprehend.  But  each  unemployed 
person  constitutes  a  tragedy,  a  drama 
of  hardship.  Unemployment  is  itself 
shorthand  for  personal  devastation. 
Labor  leaders  that  testified  before  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  spoke  of 
divorce,  alcoholism,  child  beating,  de- 
preaslMi.  drug  abuse,  suicide,  crime 
and  mental  breakdowns. 

Already,  most  Americans  believe  cor- 
porate takeovers  are  harmful.  Consid- 
er the  results  from  a  poll  taken  in  Jan- 
uary 1987  by  Louis  Harris  &  Associ- 
ates commissioned  by  the  University 
of  North  Carolina's  Frank  Hawkins 
Kenan  Institute  of  Private  Enter- 
prises. A  fuU  58  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  feel  that  hostUe  takeovers 
do  more  harm  than  good,  while  only  8 
percent  say  they  do  more  good  than 
harm,  with  28  percent  saying  they 
make  little  difference  in  the  overall 
economy.  Among  stockholders,  a  full 
60  percent  feel  they  do  more  harm 
than  good.  What's  more.  67  percent  fa- 
vored legislation  to  "sharply  restrict" 
takeovers. 

Ovir  hearings  have  clarified  both  the 
crime  and  lU  victims  In  this  takeover 
scheme.  The  crime  is  the  useless  ma- 
nipulation of  markets  for  the  profit  of 


a  few.  The  victims  Izkdude  workers. 
American  competitiveness,  and.  In  the 
end.  the  entire  American  economy. 

The  crime  the  raiders  and  the  Wall 
Street  investment  bankers  play  can 
only  be  described  as  financial  strip 
mining.  Strip  mine  operators,  however, 
are  required  by  law  to  rebuild  and  re- 
plenish the  land  they  have  ravaged. 
Corporate  raiders,  having  made  thelr 
mlllions.  leave  the  victims  to  fend  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  acknowledge 
the  manipulative  corporate  raid  for 
the  crime  it  is  by  making  It  lllegaL 
Therefore.  I  Introduce  the  Tender 
Offer  Reform  Act 

SLSMURS  or  TWB  LBaiSUTIOS 

^th  the  example  in  mind  of  how 
the  manipulation  scheme  works,  let 
me  outline  the  major  provisions  of  the 
legislation. 

Tender  offer  reform  rests  on  several 
principles.  First  as  with  aU  maAet 
transactions,  complete  and  timely  dis- 
closure is  paramount  for  honest  eval- 
uation of  securities.  Second,  market 
manipulation  must  be  prevented  when 
possible,  and  severely  punished  when 
discovered.  And  finally,  tender  offers 
themselves  should  be  neither  encour- 
aged nor  discouraged  by  law,  egregious 
defenses  as  well  as  coercive  takeover 
tactics  should  be  limited. 

Based  on  these  principles.  I  have 
worked  with  a  variety  of  groups  and 
interested  parties  to  come  up  with  the 
following  proposal. 

The  Tender  Offer  Disclosure  and 
Fairness  Act  would  provide  the  follow- 
ing: 

Public  disclosure  is  required  within  1 
day  of  acquiring  3  percent  of  a  compa- 
ny's stock.  Further  acquisitions  are 
barred  imtil  the  disclosures  are  dis- 
seminated to  the  public: 

Disclosure  must  include  the  Identity 
of  people  with  whom  an  acquisition 
was  discussed  within  the  last  90  days, 
the  terms  and  source  of  financing,  and 
fees  paid; 

Those  who  indicate  they  have  ac- 
quired shares  for  investment  purposes 
are  barred  from  making  a  tender  offer 
for  6  months; 

The  definition  of  a  group  subject  to 
the  disclosure  rules  is  tightened  to  in- 
clude persons  "acting  in  concert  or  in 
a  consciously  pvallel  manner"; 

If  disclosuro  requirements  are  violat- 
ed, the  violator  can  be  sued  by  private 
citizens; 

Acquisitions  of  more  than  IS  percent 
of  a  company's  stock  cannot  be  made 
unless  by  a  tender  offer  open  to  all 
shareholders; 

The  time  period  for  reqjonding  to 
tender  offers  is  increased  from  20  to  35 
business  days; 

OreenmaU  is  outlawed:  companies 
caimot  pay  premiums  to  raiders 
beyond  what  is  paid  to  aU  sharehold- 
ers; 


Companies  cannot  adopt  new  poison 
pill  or  golden  parachute  provisions 
during  a  tender  offer. 

Target  companies  can  sue  raiders 
who  violate  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  margin  rules; 

Unregulated  arbitrageurs  must  regis- 
ter with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
CiMnmission; 

The  criminal  penalties  for  Insider 
trading  violations  aro  Increased  from  5 
to  10  years  and  from  $100,000  to 
$1,000,000; 

A  1-year  twiwimnm  Jail  term  is  re- 
quired for  those  convicted  of  perjury 
or  obstruction  of  Justice  in  connection 
with  an  insider  trading  investigation; 

Raiders  are  forbidden  from  using 
the  pension  fund  surplus  of  the  target 
company  to  repay  takeover  Incurred 
debt 

Pension  funds  an  allowed  to  reject  a 
tender  offer  without  violating  their  fi- 
duciary duties  under  ERISA;  and 

States  may  control  the  Internal  af- 
fairs and  governance  of  corporations 
which  they  charter. 

The  overriding  theme  of  these  provi- 
sions is  to  enhance  disclosure.  If  our 
capital  markets  are  to  be  run  efficient- 
ly, then  information  must  be  dissonl- 
nated  quickly.  Currently,  buyers  are 
given  10  dasrs  before  they  must  dis- 
close purehases  of  5  percent  of  a  com- 
pany's stock.  And  they  can  continue  to 
purchase  during  the  10-day  period. 
Technology  makes  Immediate  disclo- 
sure possible,  and  I  think  we  should 
take  advantage  of  it 

Rapid  disclosure  Is  Justified  even  In 
the  absence  of  martlet  manipulation. 
But  this  change  will  also  correct 
abuses  by  manipulative  raiders.  Recall 
In  the  example  of  how  the  typical 
scheme  works  that  the  game  depends 
on  i«i»irimi»ing  that  first  chei4>ly 
bought  stake.  Current  law  permits 
raiders  to  gain  10  to  15  percent  before 
their  raid  is  announced.  If  this  stake  is 
limited  to  3  percent,  the  chance  for 
profit  Is  limited.  Since  manipulators 
must  often  pay  attorneys  and  financ- 
ing fees,  the  profit  they  can  earn  on 
the  premium  they'll  earn  on  this  stake 
is  negligible. 

In  1983.  the  SEC  Advisory  Commit- 
tee found  that  the  10-day  window  pre- 
sented "a  substantial  opportunity  for 
abuse"  and  recommended  that  the  10- 
day  window  be  closed  "to  provide  ade- 
qiutte  notice  of  the  shareholder's  in- 
vestment and  intentions  regarding  the 
issuer  and— to  give— time  for  the 
market  to  assimilate  such  informa- 
tion." 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  sin- 
cerely attempt  to  take  over  a  company 

should  not  object  to  early  disclosure. 

Because  they  don't  plan  on  selling  the 

stock,  the  gap  between  the  stakehold 

price  and  the  tender  premium  is  unim- 
portant 
Reforming  the  tender  process  itself 

addresses  not  only  the  manipulator 

who  has  no  intention  of  succeeding  in 
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a  takeover,  but  also  the  raider  who 
alms  to  buy  the  company  on  the  cheap 
without  remunerating  shareholders  a 
fair  purchase  premium. 

Tender  offers  are  the  common 
manner  in  which  hosUle  takeovers  are 
executed.  For  many  of  the  largest 
companies,  shares  are  spread  widely. 
To  make  sure  that  shareholders  have 
adequate  time  to  beoome  informed  on 
the  benefits  of  a  tender  offer,  it  is  im- 
portant to  Increase  the  mandatory 
tender  offer  period  from  the  present 
20  business  days,  to  35  business  days  at 
the  very  least. 

Yet  another  way  to  discourage  ma- 
nipulative raids  Is  to  outlaw  what's 
known  as  greenmall.  This  Is  a  premi- 
um that  is  paid  by  the  target  rmnpany 
to  the  raider  in  exchange  for  calling 
off  the  raid.  Whether  or  not  the  target 
or  the  raider  Is  the  more  blameworthy 
is  unimportant  here:  what's  Important 
is  that  greenmaU  must  stop. 

To  date,  many  raiders  have  quietly 
worked  with  sUent  partners  whose  ex- 
istence, identity,  and  level  of  financial 
help  have  escaped  public  view.  This, 
too.  Is  Important  information.  By  re- 
quiring bidders  to  diacloae  contacts 
with  whom  a  prospective  deal  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  previous  90  days,  we  will 
discourage  illicit  collusion.  I  am  always 
amazed  at  how  Individuals  of  financial 
means  nowhere  near  the  level  neces- 
sary to  swallow  huge  American  corpo- 
rations are  nevertheless  able  to  secure 
flnanclng  for  such  deals.  The  provi- 
sions address  the  recmt  phenomenon 
of  modem  pools— operations  in  which 
Investment  bankers,  institutions,  arbi- 
trageurs and  others  Join  with  stock  ac- 
cumulators in  takeover  activities— 
which  Increase  the  possibilities  for 
market  manipulation.  If  they  are 
woridng  with  a  cabal,  the  sharehold- 
ing public  has  the  right  to  know.  And 
If  they  are  manipulating  the  maiicet 
pertU4)8  some  of  this  added  disclosure 
will  help  lead  authorities  to  the  crime. 

When  martlet  manipulation  is  perpe- 
trated, through  acts  that  should  have 
been  disclosed,  then  the  full  force  of 
the  law  should  be  brought  to  bear.  Pri- 
vate shareholders  and  others  who  may 
have  suffered  financial  harm  should 
have  the  right  to  sue  for  disclosure 
violations. 

While  manipulative  raids  must  be 
discouraged,  management  must  not  be 
allowed  to  entrench  itself.  The  defen- 
sive tactic  known  as  the  "poison  pill." 
where  target  firms  create  new  stock  to 
thwart  a  purchase,  is  wrong.  I  pnHMse 
to  ban  the  adoption  of  poison  pUls 
during  a  tender  offer. 

The  same  for  golden  parachutes. 
These  are  the  self-serving  bonuses 
that  executives  pay  themselves  if  they 
are  ousted.  Clearly,  the  compensation 
is  uiuelated  to  their  performance,  and 
simply  milks  shareholder  value. 


.r,.w,»  I     1QB7 
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lULLuan-Brr 
There  are  several  provisions  con- 
iplcuously  absent  from  this  draft.  One 
Idea  that  deserves  attention  is  the  eco- 
nomic bnpact  statement  This  would 
represent  an  assessment  of  the  pro- 
posed takeover  and  its  impact  on  the 
general  economy,  the  community  in 
which  the  tartet  firm  operates,  and  on 
the  health  of  the  target  firm.  If  the 
Iffopoaed  takeover  is  simply  a  game  to 
put  the  stock  in  play,  or  load  the  com- 
pany with  debt  to  be  servloed  by  gut- 
ting the  company,  then  this  will 
become  dear  in  the  Impact  statement 
Unemployment  and  the  devastation  of 
communities  cannot  be  tolerated  for 
the  pleasure  of  heartless  raiders.  We 
must  be  careful,  naturally,  that  such 
an  eooncanic  impact  statement  not 
interfere  with  the  efficient  merger  of 
fmmpfwi—  I  realise  that  many  eco- 
nomic studies  can  be  abused  as  tools  to 
slow  down  an  otherwise  efficient  proc- 

Another  crucial  area  not  addressed 
direetly  in  this  bill  is  the  use  of  debt  in 
takeovers.  Some  call  for  the  abolition 
of  so-called  junk  bonds  in  hostile  take- 
overs. Defenders  of  Junk  bonds  point 
to  a  relatively  low  default  rate  com- 
pared with  the  high  yields  offered  in- 
vestors. Junk  bonds  have  only  recently 
proliferated,  so  there  Is  little  history 
to  BBake  such  a  determination  of  risk. 
What's  more.  Junk  bonds  are  not 
widely  held,  they  are  owned  by  a  rela- 
tive few  who  are  capable  of  bearing 
this  risk  at  least  In  the  short  term. 
Petaonally.  I  have  serious  concerns 
about  the  liquidity  of  the  secondary 
marlwt  for  Junk  bonds. 

Tet  to  limit  debt  financing  restricts 
capital  to  legitimate  ventures  as  well, 
and  to  the  overall  corporate  debt 
market  Of  the  $900  billion  in  out- 
standing corporate  debt,  about  $150 
billion  is  in  Junk  bonds.  But  only 
about  5  percent  of  these  Junk  bonds 
are  used  for  hostile  takeovers.  The  bal- 
ance comes  largely  from  bank  loans. 
Should  bank  loans  be  limited?  Certain- 
ly there  are  serious  conflicts.  Security 
Pacific  maintained  an  intimate  busi- 
ness relationship  with  Unocal  span- 
ning four  decades.  Then  the  bank 
turned  around  in  1985  to  give  advice 
and  loans  to  a  Unocal  raider.  Yet  lim- 
iting bank  financing  is  also  a  danger- 
ous proposition,  since  commercial 
bank  loans  are  the  llfeblood  of  short- 
term  financing  for  all  of  American 
business,  llany  of  us  live  in  homes 
even  though  we  have  only  paid  for  a 
small  percentage;  the  rest  is  borrowed. 

There  are  other  ways  to  limit  the 
use  of  highly  speculative  financing  for 
manipulative  raids  that  depend  on  the 
uneconomic  dismemberment  of  target 
firms.  For  example,  we  could  bar 
tender  offers  unless  financing  has 
been  arranged  with  funds  placed  in 
escrow  accounts. 

We  also  need  to  consider  a  ban  on 
partial  or  two-tier  tender  offers.  These 


type  of  tender  offers  are  inherently 
coercive  in  that  they  place  enormous 
pressure  on  the  stockholder  to  sell  his 
shares  to  the  raider  in  order  to  avoid  a 
lower  price  on  the  second  tier  or  on  a 
subsequent  freese-out  merger.  Because 
of  their  coercive  nature,  partial  or 
two-tier  offers  unfairly  tilt  the  scales 
on  the  side  of  the  raider  and  make  it 
easier  for  raiders  to  put  companies 
Into  play. 

We  also  need  to  look  at  proposals 
that  deal  directly  with  manipulative 
raids.  One  suggestion  is  to  require 
raiders  to  rebate  trading  profits  back 
to  the  target  company  unless  they  ac- 
tually take  it  over.  This  would  not  in- 
hibit legitimate  takeovers,  but  It  would 
act  as  a  powerful  disincentive  against 
manipulative  raids  whose  only  purpose 
Is  to  put  a  company  into  play. 

Another  worthy  idea  is  to  bar  the  so- 
called  highly  confident  letter  by  re- 
quiring that  tender  offers  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  binding  committment  for  fi- 
nancing. This  would  make  the  lenders 
think  more  carefully  before  entering 
into  the  apparently  loose  but  lucrative 
contracts  that  lead  to  asset  stripping 
of  the  target. 

At  the  same  time,  it  may  turn  out 
that  provisions  in  the  bill  aimed  at  im- 
proving disclosure,  and  discouraging 
market  manipulation,  will  in  turn  dis- 
courage the  types  of  reckless  financing 
we  have  witnessed  during  the  last  sev- 
eral years. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress to  consider  such  alternatives 
that  could  be  added  to  this  legislation 
before  we  begin  the  process  of  voting 
and  amending  the  bill. 

RSMOiis  roB  UMmaoL  majtia 

To  understand  the  merits  of  hostile 
takeovers,  and  the  provisions  I  pro- 
pose that  are  designed  to  reform  take- 
over tactics,  let  us  consider  the  con- 
text and  the  motivation  behind  this 
merger  mania.  Before.  I  spoke  of  the 
archtypical  raider  whose  motives  do 
not  extend  beyond  selfish  greed,  and 
who  suffers  no  guilt  that  his  actions 
devastate  entire  communities.  How  se- 
rious is  this  charge?  What  are  the  mo- 
tivations behind  merger  mania? 
■coNomc  tnntmnifif  mos 

Motivating  mergers  are  a  number  of 
factors.  Some  are  promoted  for  tax 
purposes.  Some  companies  may  pur- 
chase another  to  exploit  loss  carry-for- 
wards. 

In  the  1960's.  the  great  conglomer- 
ates spoke  of  "synergy."  Under  this 
theory,  two  enterprises  somehow  mesh 
forces  to  create  greater  profitmaleing 
power  than  is  possible  under  separate 
management  and  control.  Resources 
can  be  shared,  or  cross-fertilized.  In 
some  cases,  this  "sjmergy"  borders  on 
monopoly,  a  clear  way  in  which  two 
firms  can  Join  to  Increase  profits  by 
Jacking  up  prices. 

Risk  diversification  is  another  rea- 
sonable motivation.  Firms  plagued  by 
cyclical  depressions  might  naturally 


look  to  businesses  that  enjoy  counter- 
cyclical profits. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  pride  of 
empire-building  managers.  In  the 
American  mythology,  size  commands 
respect,  and  there  Is  no  quicker  way  to 
gain  size  than  to  buy  It. 

There  are  sound  econonaic  reasons 
for  many  takeovers,  including  hostile 
raids.  In  most  basic  terms,  takeovers 
can  be  a  "good  deal."  Alan  Oreenspan. 
chairman  of  Townsend-Oreenspan. 
and  the  President's  nominee  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  Fed.  put  it  this  way 
in  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee: 

The  extraonUnsry  tncresae  in  recent 
years  of  mergers,  kcqulsitloru  and  leversced 
buyouU  U  a  response  to  a  sisnlficant  Incen- 
tive—the  perception  that  the  potential 
value  of  a  takeover  candidate  could  be  sub- 
stantially higher  than  the  cost  of  acquisi- 
tion. 

Some  economists  have  pointed  to 
the  so-called  Q  ratio.  This  Is  a  ratio  be- 
tween purchasing  plant,  equipment, 
raw  materials  and  the  like  in  the  open 
market,  and  acquiring  it  through  the 
purchase  of  a  firm  that  owns  these 
products.  Five  years  ago,  the  Q  ratio 
was  only  about  50  percent,  according 
to  estimates  of  Harvard  economist 
Lawrence  H.  Summers.  Today,  the 
ratio  Is  75  percent,  still  well  below  100 
percent,  or  the  price  that  should  dis- 
courage a  hostile  raid. 

The  oil  patch  represented  a  tangible 
example  of  the  Q  ratio  at  play.  It 
became  cheaper  to  drill  for  oil  on  Wall 
Street  than  finding  it  offshore.  As  in- 
dustry observer  Jeff  Madrlck  writes  in 
"Taking  America."  T.  Boone  Pickens 
held  a  "firm  conviction  that  most  oil 
companies  were  worth  more  dead  than 
alive." 

We  all  agree  that  management  of 
publicly  held  companies  should  not  be 
entrenched.  Shareholders  should  be 
able  to  remove  incompetent  managers. 

Now,  step  back  and  consider  these 
motivations— taxes,  empire  building, 
sjmergy  through  diversification,  and 
monopoly. 

The  diseconomy  of  a  tax-motivated 
merger  Is  self-evident. 

Empire  building  is  also  clearly  a 
motive  with  questionable  economic 
merit.  Merger  mania  reduced  some  of 
the  best  managers  to  slap-happy  deci- 
sions. Edward  Hennessy  of  Allied 
Corp.  acknowledged  he  bought  a  man- 
ufacturing firm  named  Eltra  on  little 
better  recommendation  than  a  favor- 
able article  in  Business  Week.  It  was  a 
bad  move,  he  later  lamented. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  merger 
mania  has  been  fueled  by  a  newly  re- 
laxed antitrust  enforcement  policy  of 
the  Reagan  administration.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  itself  openly  declares 
that  the  traditional  rules  of  trust  bust- 
ing do  not  apply  in  a  world  now  gov- 
erned by  global  competition.  In  1981, 
the  first  year  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, merger  activity  doubled  to  $81 
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billion,  from  a  level  that  was  already 
considered  active.  There  were  94  merg- 
ers of  $100  million  or  more.  Of  the  25 
largest  deals  undertaken  through 
1982.  15  were  accomplished  in  1981 
and  1982  alone. 

Risk  diversification  appears  to  be  a 
more  defendable  position  as  a  merger 
motivator.  Yet  this  too  is  a  facile 
reason  belying  an  extraordinary  and 
all  too  often  impossible  task.  Prof. 
Peter  Drucker  has  long  criticized  man- 
agers for  venturing  outside  their  area 
of  expertise  through  diversification. 
The  great  conglomerates  of  the  1960's 
have  nearly  all  contracted  or  col- 
lapsed. Management  giant  Harold 
Oeneen's  ITT  Is  a  shell  of  Its  former 
self.  LTV  Corp.  is  in  bankruptcy. 

Even  where  raiders  have  examined 
targets  carefully,  assuming  control  of 
a  company  can  prove  as  difficult  as 
starting  one  anew.  Airline  raider 
Frank  Lorenzo  has  encountered  more 
than  his  fair  share  of  turbulence  in 
merging  Continental,  People  Express, 
and  Eastern  Airlines.  According  to  a 
Wall  Street  Journal  article,  "flight 
delays  and  cancelations,  long  lines  and 
lost  baggage  have  plagued  the  compa- 
ny" causing  some  analysts  to  lower 
their  1987  earnings  estimates. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  even 
economists  agree  that  the  benefits  of 
hostile  raids  are  questionable. 

Numerous  studies  by  other  esteemed 
economists  highlight  that  hostile  raids 
sre  not  always  economic.  David 
Ravenscraft  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  P.M.  Scherer  of 
Swarthmore  College  came  to  several 
devastating  conclusions  in  a  study 
caUed  "The  ProfiUbility  of  Mergers." 

For  starters,  target  companies  are 
not  laggards.  The  average  target  in  a 
study  by  Scherer  &  Ravenscraft,  in 
fact,  were  "extraordinarily  profitable 
companies." 

What's  more,  "7  or  8  years  on  aver- 
age following  merger,  profitability  had 
declined  sharply  relative  to  premerger 
levels." 

In  sum,  Scherer  &  Ravenscraft  con- 
clude that  "the  evidence  mandates 
considerable  skepticism  toward  the 
claim  that  mergers  are  on  average  effi- 
ciency enhancing." 

Or  more  bluntly,  says  Scherer. 
"Takeovers  frequently  lead  to  short- 
run  profit-maximizing  strategies,  even- 
tually leaving  wasted  corporate  hulks 
in  their  wake." 

Scherer's  studies  have  been  rein- 
forced by  those  of  Prof.  Louis  Lowen- 
stein  of  Colimibia  University.  In  an  in- 
teresting and  sweeping  study,  he 
found  that  in  a  6-year  period,  target 
firms  enjoyed  a  16-percent  return  on 
equity,  greater  than  the  average  firm." 

William  E.  Wall,  chairman  of  the 
Kansas  Power  Sc  Light  Co.  made  a 
good  point  in  testimony  before  the 
Banking  Committee: 

It  Isn't  the  poorly-managed,  stumbling 
companies  (raiders)  are  after.  Quite  the  op- 


posite. It's  companies  of  the  stripe  of  Phil- 
lips Petroleum.  Owens  Coming,  Goodyear, 
Oulf  Oil.  and  m.  When  Chrysler  was  at 
the  brink.  In  Its  darkest  hour.  Its  manage- 
ment was  safe  from  the  raider's  insults. 

Raiders  typically  claim  that  the  free 
market  should  not  be  marred  by  legis- 
lated rules  on  takeovers.  The  free 
market  fairly  values  all  companies. 
Yet  defenders  of  the  free  market 
cannot  both  argue  that  the  market  is 
efficient  in  reflecting  the  true  value  of 
a  company,  yet  also  claim  that  hostile 
raids  exploit  tmdervalued  companies. 
Harvard  Economist  Michael  Jensen,  a 
champion  of  hostile  takeovers,  ac- 
knowledges that  "changes  in  stock 
price  diulng  takeovers  overestimate 
the  future  efficiency  gains  from  merg- 
ers." 

The  fact  is  that  the  efficient  market 
nevertheless  produces  an  occasionally 
good  bargain.  There  are  companies 
whose  stock  price  does  not  reflect  its 
good  management.  It  Is  this  same 
stock  market  that  might  gain  or  lose  5 
percent  of  its  value  in  a  single  day. 
even  though  none  would  claim  the 
American  economy's  prospects  make 
such  abrupt  changes.  It  is  this  same 
stock  market  that  has  tripled  in  value 
during  the  last  3  years,  even  though 
gross  national  product  has  limped 
along  at  a  3-percent  growth  rate. 

In  other  words,  hostile  raids  exploit 
market  inaccuracy,  and  are  not  evi- 
dence of  market  efficiency. 
TAKXovxR  raonrs 
If  the  result  of  hostile  takeovers  is 
often  at  best  questionable  and  may 
even  be  counterproductive  to  the  econ- 
omy, then  why  are  they  pursued  in 
the  first  place?  How  is  it  that  the  in- 
visible hand  appears  uncoordinated?  I 
think  there  are  several  reasons. 

I  suspect  there  is  another,  extraordi- 
narily powerful  force,  motivating 
many  of  these  hostile  raids.  Building 
on  the  natural  hubris  of  American 
management's  desire  to  grow  through 
aquisition  Is  an  army  of  investment 
bankers  paving  the  way.  And  these  in- 
vestment bankers  have  good  reason  to 
make  the  roadway  smooth. 

Hostile  takeovers  can  be  outrageous- 
ly profitable  to  a  select  minority. 

The  most  prominent  beneficiaries, 
needless  to  say  are  the  raiders.  And  in- 
sidiously, the  raiders  win  even  when 
they  lose.  Carl  Icahn  cleared  $50  mil- 
lion on  his  unsuccessful  raid  of  Phll- 
lil>6  Petroleum;  T.  Boone  Pickens 
pocketed  $90  million  for  his  attack  on 
the  Bartlesville  company.  The  Bass 
Bros,  earned  $60  million  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Blue  Bell;  James  Goldsmith 
made  $50  million  on  his  failed  bid  for 
St.  Regis,  and  a  tidy  $94  mlUlon  on  a 
raid  of  Goodyear  "nre.  Saul  Steinberg 
made  $60  million  at  the  expense  of 
Walt  Disney  Productions.  The  Haft 
family  made  millions  in  a  Safeway 
raid.  Asher  Edelman  attacked  Burling- 
ton Industries  Inc.,  the  world's  largest 
textile  company,  and  in  failure  will 


earn  some  $90  million.  When  Icahn 
succeeded  in  his  takeover  of  TWA.  I'm 
told  he  despaired. 

If  these  raiders  ever  suffer  a  tinge  of 
guilt,  they're  quickly  assuaged  by  a 
retinue  of  investment  bankers.  This 
select  crew  of  merger  advisers,  not  oo- 
incidentally.  has  discovered  they  can 
stick  their  hands  into  the  waterfall  of 
cash  flow  generated  by  merger  mania. 

Consider  some  of  these  deals:  During 
the  Burroughs  Corp.  merger  with 
Sperry  Corp..  Lazard  Freres  earned  an 
estimated  $7  million;  James  D.  Wol- 
fensohn  another  $4.5  million;  First 
Boston  about  $9  million;  Salomon 
Bros,  another  $8  million,  and  Paine 
Webber  also  an  estimated  $8  milli<m. 
Morgan  Stanley  profited  a  staggering 
$35  million  advising  Union  Caitoide  in 
its  tangle  with  OAF  Corp.  The  Chev- 
ron-Oulf  merger  meant  a  collective 
$63.5  million  for  the  various  invest- 
ment advisers. 

The  investment  banking  firm  of 
Drexel  Bumham  Lambert  Is  estimated 
to  have  earned  $1.5  billion  in  profit  in 
1986.  That  Is  a  100-percent  return  on 
capital 

Investment  advisers  do  not  earn 
these  fees  with  hard  woi^  these  fees 
are  99  percent  gravy.  In  1977.  the 
Harry  Gray  and  Ed  Hennessy  team  at 
United  Technologies  employed  the 
elite  investment  banking  firm  of 
White,  Weld  &  Co.  to  help  in  a 
planned  raid  on  Babcock  &  Wilcox. 
The  fee,  which  is  assumed  to  have 
been  adequate  compensation,  was 
$20,000.  During  the  Tezaco-Oetty 
takeover  in  1984.  a  Harvard  Business 
School  professor  figured  that  one  in- 
vestment banker  earned  $127,000  an 
hour  for  his  labor. 

Because  of  the  lure  of  these  profits, 
investment  t>ankers  have  begun  to 
"shop  deals"  to  potential  raiders.  Why 
not?  Just  as  an  encyclopedia  sales  rep- 
resentative promotes  his  or  her  vol- 
umes door  to  door,  or  an  advertising 
firm  promotes  Its  services  to  a  manu- 
facturer, merger  experts  approach 
companies  and  Investors  about  the  at- 
tractiveness of  certain  takeovers.  First 
Boston  Corp.  even  emplojra  what  it 
calls  a  creative  director  to  think  up 
deals  it  can  promote  at  firms. 

Humorist  Mark  Russell  said  invest- 
ment banking  has  become  to  produc- 
tive business  what  mud  wrestling  is  to 
the  performing  arts. 

Financial  World  magazine's  list  of 
the  best  paid  Wall  Street  professionals 
is  littered  with  takeover  specialists  and 
players.  Ivan  Boesky  led  the  list  in 
1985  at  an  estimated  $100  million.  The 
top  20  earners  all  made  more  than  $15 
million. 

Once,  the  major  players  of  industry 
eschewed  takeovers  as  an  ungentle- 
menly  sport.  Now.  the  takeover  game 
is  center  court. 

Wise  observers  of  our  economy  de- 
spair about  the  waste  of  talent  of  this 
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Tate  Seonomlat  uid  Nobel  1mm- 
James  Tobin  niffen  "an  uneasy 
we're  throwlnc  more  and 
of  our  reaourees.  tnchirttnt  the 
(tf  our  routh.  into  flnanrlal  ao- 
tlTttlea  remote  tntm  the  production  of 
■oodi  and  aenrlcea.  Into  aetmtlea  that 
lenerate  high  prtrate  rewardi  dl^ro- 
portiaoate  to  their  aoetal  mtiducUvl- 
ty." 

TtUa.  Rfrfiatyn.  of  La»rd  Frerea, 
htms^  an  Innorator  In  the  takeover 
iMi.111.—  Is  nevertheteas  worried  about 
an  eroakn  of  piinelplea: 

Thli  k  the  •••  of  the  flneadal  nmurmL 
Tta*  MBM  la  tm*  of  mmj  law  ftnna  and  the 
bahavtar  of  flBaneial  tDatitotlaaa  to  aoaUjr 
gaarad  to  ilnat  taiiii  raaulta.  Too  much 
money  la  aoaiUiig  tiigetltai  with  too  many 
youiw  paopla.  wtth  mUa  orno  taiatttutlaaal 
mMMMT  for  tradition,  imdar  onofmoua  pra^ 
anraa  to  perfonn  and  under  th«  glare  of  Hol- 
lyweod-llke  imbbdty. 

Alone  with  the  gentlemen  attracted 
to  the  game,  there  are  plenty  of 
crooka.  Merger  mania  haa  attracted  In- 


Wlth  the  rise  of  merger  mania,  we 
have  all iM— 111  the  rise  of  nefarious 
Insider  trading  and  market  manipula- 
tlon  schemes,  In  fact,  the  American 
wy"V»"y  may  well  be  at  the  mercy  of 
one  of  the  moat  cunning,  and  devastat- 
ing schemes  of  alL  We  face  the  pros- 
pect that  our  leading  investment  bank- 
ing firms  are  threatening  to  chum  our 
pubttdy  held  oorporatkms  Into  a 
freosy  that  exhausts  underlying  value. 

moraveUng  before  ua  Is  an  enormous 
ease  of  insider  trading  that  has  been 
iHsrussTNl  extmslvely  even  by  officials 
such  as  Messrs.  Olullanl  and  Lynch 
who  are  ccmrturting  the  investigation. 
The  ease  was  made  possible  by  the 
oonvletkm  of  Dennis  Levine,  whose 
own  attorney  describes  it  as.  "One  of 
the  most  significant  investigations 
ever  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment— a  massive,  ongoing  investi- 
gation Into  the  takeover  actlvitlea  of 
the  flnanelal  community  both  here 
and  abroad."  Are  the  culprits  worried? 
Mr.  Levlne's  life  has  been  threatened 
several  times,  aoowdlng  to  his  attor- 
neys. 

We  hear  constantly  from  enforce- 
ment officials  that  additional  diado- 
gure  is  imminent.  The  SEC  promises 
"major  new  cases  In  the  next  few 
motiths  as  the  biggest  crackdown  In 
history  against  securities  fraud  ex- 
pands in  slae  and  scope."  reports  the 
Washington  Post.  SBC  Chairman 
John  Shad  told  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee on  May  IS  that  "there  will  be  a 
succession  of  shoes  dropping  through 
VMm.  summer." 

Not  all  of  the  evidence  has  been— or 
perhaps  can  ever  be — collected.  But 
there  are  serious  questions  raised  in  a 
number  of  outstanding  lawsuits.  Are 
Investment  firms  extorting  firms  with 
the  threat  of  arranging  a  hostile  raid? 
Are  firms  raided  with  the  aid  of  a  rela- 
tively small  cabal  that  finances  the 
sh<nt-term   bonds   that   are   serviced 


with  the  economically  destructive  dis- 
memberment of  the  company?  Are 
takeovers  stanply  a  new  investment 
sport  for  the  brl^t  but  yet  unwise 
young  executives  of  Wall  Street? 

Perverse  gamesmanship.  I  fear,  may 
have  overtaken  coiieeru  for  economic 
efficiency  and  even  stifled  the  invisible 
hand  that  is  supposed  to  police  our 
markets.  Strategies  employed  in  raids 
and  defeoses  echo  of  llttte  boys  play- 
ing with  toy  soldiers.  There  are  poison 
pills,  staggered  elections,  supermajor- 
Ity  votea.  self-tenders,  leveraged 
buyouts,  and  so  cm. 

John  Brooks,  whose  astute  Wall 
Street  observations  have  resulted  in 
such  marvelous  books  as  "The  Oo-Oo 
Tears."  and  "Once  in  Goloonda." 
comes  to  an  imsettllng  conclusion  in 
his  forthcoming  work  entitled  "The 
Takeover  Game"— to  be  published  in 
September  by  HP.  Dutton. 

He  writea: 

Inatant  new  offertnai  with  reduced  public 
dlaeloaure:  raaaatve  ahort-tenn  trading  in  al- 
ready-Jaaued  aecurlUea;  a  wave  of  hoatHe 
takeoven  that,  whatever  else  thejr  do,  are 
virtually  certain  to  Increase  the  debt  loada 
of  tanportant  oompanlea.  and  may  end  In 
tbelr  partial  or  total  dlamembennent:  a  raah 
of  leveraged  buyout*,  whlcb  by  definition 
have  a  BimOar  effect:  tbeae  and  other  char- 
aeterlatlOB  of  the  new  tnveatment  hanking 
all  point  to  the  preeenoe  of  a  new  apeeula- 
tlve  era  in  American  finance,  with  greater 
*mp*'ft**  on  short-term  profit  and  leas 
thought  to  the  day  after  tomorrow— sowing 
the  wind,  and  not  worrying  about  reaping 
the  whirlwind. 

What  this  means  for  managers  Is  de- 
scribed by  Harvard  Business  School 
Prof.  William  Pranan.  Every  manager 
who  wants  to  avoid  becoming  a  target 
must  constantly  ask  how  to  "manage 
the  gap  between  my  share  price  and 
the  breakup  estimate  of  the  wildest- 
eyed  maniac." 

Revolutions  are  fought  when  eco- 
ncnnlc  equity  Is  upset  on  the  scale  that 
hostUe  takeovers  threaten  to  upset  our 
capital  markets. 

Certainly,  we  are  not  confronted 
with  such  a  problem  now.  We  must  be 
careful  of  hyperbole.  But  we  cannot 
ignore  the  comparatively  modest  re- 
forms I  propose  here. 


THB  PAmCLOOT  OP  mBOSI  MAiriA— LKVSaAOS 

So  far,  I  have  outlined  the  motiva- 
tions for  merger  mania,  and  described 
the  perversions  of  some  of  these  moti- 
vations. Now.  let  me  retiun  to  the 
broad  problems  of  merger  mania 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  of  these 
problems  is  the  leveraging  of  Ameri- 
can corporations.  As  I've  mentioned, 
we  already  face  a  highly  leveraged 
government,  and  we  face  a  terrible 
trade  deficit.  Our  consumers  are  also 
swamped  with  personal  debt.  Now.  the 
engine  of  our  economy— the  American 
corporation- Is  sinking  In  debt.  As  I 
said.  American  corporations  sold  t363 
billion  worth  of  debt  In  1986.  double 
the  1985  figure,  and  five  times  the 
figure  In  1082. 


American  companies  have  grown  ad- 
dicted to  debt.  The  average  ratio  of 
long-term  debt  to  equity  in  the  aver- 
age corporation  has  Increased  from 
S6.S  percent  in  1981.  to  48.7  percent  In 
1971.  to  71.4  percent  in  1988. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  raided  com- 
panies whose  debt  load  has  multiplied 
precisely  because  of  hostile  takeovers. 
Phillips  Petroleum,  pummelled  succes- 
sively by  T.  Boone  Pickens  and  Carl 
Icahn.  witnessed  Its  debt  triple  to  $7.3 
billion.  Unocal  fattened  Its  debt  fran 
$1.2  to  $5.2  billion  after  Its  fight  with 
raider  T.  Boone  Pickens.  Goodyear 
now  services  $4  billion  in  debt.  Owens 
Coming  was  forced  Into  loading  up 
with  •omt  $2.6  billion  in  debt.  Conti- 
nental Group  boosted  debt  $2  billion 
after  a  raid  by  James  Goldsmith. 
Twentieth  Century-Fox  Film  Corp.. 
faced  similar  straits  after  a  raid  by 
Denver  financier  Marvin  Davis. 

Nearly  all  of  this  new  debt  carries  a 
relatively  low  rating,  and  therefore, 
cmnpanles  must  service  it  at  high  in- 
terest rates.  Ten  years  ago,  60  compa- 
nies in  this  country  earned  triple  A 
ratings  for  their  bonds.  Now,  only  26 
can  make  this  claim. 

Precisely  because  of  the  high  inter- 
est that  companies  must  bear,  they  are 
especially  v\ilnerable  to  recession  in 
sales.  Companies  can  reduce  or  stop 
dividends  without  facing  closure;  de- 
fault on  bonds  spells  bankruptcy, 
plant  closure,  and  economic  disloca- 
tion. 

Investment  Banker  Rohatyn  ex- 
plained the  dangers  before  the  Bank- 
ing Committee: 

The  risk  *  *  *  is  twofold.  Fint,  in  the  se- 
curity of  the  paper.  With  the  servicing  of 
very  high  levels  of  debt,  at  rates  of  Interest 
in  exceas  of  most  targets  return  on  invest- 
ment, requires  significant  aaaet  disposltl<H>s 
which  may  not  alwajrs  be  possible  or  desira- 
ble. The  alternative  to  a  breakup  requires 
significantly  improved  cash  flow.  This  re- 
quires cutbacks  in  research  and  develop- 
ment, capital  spending,  and  usually  signifi- 
cant reductions  In  employment.  It  may 
cause  some  companies  to  be  more  competi- 
Uve.  It  may  also  require  sacrificing  the 
future.  The  second  element  of  risk  is  liquidi- 
ty. In  many  Instanoea.  no  large-scale,  liquid 
puttlic  market  exists  in  these  securities  and 
purchases  and  salea  are  handled  through 
private  transactions. 

The  sentiment  Is  echoed  by  Federal 
Reserve  Chairman  Paul  Volcker 

Whatever  the  circumstances  and  justlflca- 
ticms  for  the  particular  oompanlea  involved, 
a  financial  structure  that  tends  toward 
more  debt  relative  to  equity  becomes  more 
vulnerable  over  time.  More  cash  flow  must 
be  dedicated  to  debt  servicing,  exposure  to 
short-run  increases  in  interest  rates  is  mag- 
nified, and  cushions  against  adverse  eco- 
nomic or  financial  developments  are  re- 
duced. 


sHoaT-Tsaii  pocus 
Leveraging  corporate  America  bodes 
gravely  for  the  economy  generally.  It 
also  threatens  corporate  competitlve- 


Raids  are  expensive.  As  Unocal 

Corp..  chairman.  Fred  HarUey.  said: 

These  stock  raids  and  hostUe  takeovers 
have  not  added  a  barrel  of  new  oil  reaervea. 
They  have  merely  shifted  them  around. 
They  have  not  inspired  one  new  technology 
or  innovation:  they  have  simply  drained  off 
tnveatment  capitaL  They  have  not  strength- 
ened companies,  they  have  weakened  them, 
loading  surviving  firms  with  onerous  new 
debt. 

Because  of  a  fear  of  raids.  American 
corporations  must  concentrate  on 
ni^Timifdng  stock  price  at  all  times.  In 
the  1980'8,  according  to  Prudentlal- 
Bache  Securities  analyst.  Greg  A. 
Smith: 

The  typical  investment  cycle  was  three  to 
five  years.  Then  money  managers  looked  for 
good  results  over  a  year.  That  became  a 
quarter.  Now  It's  weekly  and  daily.  It  used 
to  be  we  had  an  Investment  policy  commit- 
tee. Now  there's  no  restraint  on  decision- 
making. It's  more  a  casino  operation. 

What  this  means  is  that  companies 
must  divert  fimds  from  i-esearch  and 
development.  Robert  B.  Luciano, 
chairman  of  Schering-Plough  Corp.. 
stated  the  case  well  in  testimony 
before  the  Banking  Committee: 

The  pharmaceutical  industry  is  on  the 
verge  of  the  most  dramatic  step  in  its  histo- 
ry—the giant  leap  from  treatment  to  pre- 
vention. Because  we  have  cracked  the  genet- 
ic code,  we  can  now  develop  products  that 
may  provide  actual  cures  for  a  wide  range  of 
illBrssrs  rather  than  merely  their  symp- 
toms. Reaeareh  and  development  and  cap- 
ital investmenU  are  the  driving  force 
behind  such  achlevemente.  They  are  the 
lifeblood  of  our  industry  and  of  my  compa- 
ny. Over  the  last  five  years.  Schering- 
Plough  has  invested  t853  million  in  RAD 
and  (914  million  in  capital  expendlttu-es, 
almost  one  billion  dollars  on  each.  •  •  •  We 
have  always  believed  that  our  corporate 
strategy  was  sound  for  the  long-term  inter- 
ests of  our  shareholders,  employees,  custom- 
ers and  the  communities  that  we  serve. 
(But)  the  corporate  bust-up  artist  isn't  con- 
tent to  benefit  in  the  medium-  or  long-term 
from  his  Investment.  He  wants  to  benefit 
now.  today,  in  his  pocketbook. 

Goodyear  chairman,  Robert  Mercer, 
told  a  similar  story  to  the  Banking 
Committee.  Beginning  in  1977.  the 
Akron,  OH.  based  firm  began  investing 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  new 
plants  and  equipment.  Plants  In 
Lawton.  OK,  Alabama,  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Maryland 
were  modernized. 

Those  investmenta  are  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  Ooodyear'B  VA.  tire  plants  are 
holding  their  own  today  in  global  competi- 
tion. In  many  foreign  countries,  it  takes 
from  25  to  50  man-minutes  to  manufacture 
a  13-inch  tire.  Our  modem  \3&.  planU  do  it 
with  leas  than  ten.  Our  advanced  technolo- 
gy and  equipment  make  it  possible  to  sup- 
port higher  American  wagea  and  benefits- 
more  than  (20  an  hour  versus  as  low  as 
(1.60  in  Korea.  Had  we  been  forced  into  the 
short-term  planning  and  Investment  now  a 
way  of  life  for  American  industry  because  of 
the  takeover  frenzy,  none  of  tboae  invest- 
ments could  have  been  made— at  least  not  in 
this  country. 


American  management  dean,  Peter 
Drucker.  tmequlvocally  condemns  the 
hostile  merger  mania. 

It  is  increasingly  hard  to  defend  the  un- 
frloidly  takeover  as  benefiting  anyone 
other  than  the  raider  (and  a  few  Investment 
bankers  and  merger  lawyers).  Anyone  work- 
ing with  management  people  knows  that 
fear  of  the  raider  paralyses  our  executives. 
Worse,  it  forces  them  into  making  decisions 
they  know  to  lie  stupid  and  to  damage  the 
enterprise  in  thetr  charge.  A  good  many  ex- 
pertenoed  bustneas  leaders  I  know  now  hold 
takeovers  fear  to  be  a  main  cause  of  the  de- 
cline in  America's  competitive  strength  in 
the  world  economy.  It  contributes  to  the  ob- 
session with  the  short  term  and  the  slight- 
ing of  tomorrow  in  research,  product  devel- 
opment, market  development  and  marketing 
and  in  quality  of  service. 

SHAKlHOLOBt  BIOBTS 

The  most  vehement  argument  ad- 
vanced by  raiders  is  the  right  of  share- 
holders. Entrenched  management 
should  be  ousted  unless  they  maximize 
shareholder  value.  Antitakeover  laws 
will  only  Interfere  with  capital  mar- 
kets. 

In  a  study  by  the  SEC.  an  Ohio  law 
aimed  at  protecting  Ohio-based  corpo- 
rations from  hostile  raids  depressed 
the  average  stock  price  by  about  2  per- 
cent. The  study  concluded  that  the  2- 
percent  average  decline  in  the  stock 
prices  supports  the  theory  that 
strengthening  takeover  defenses  "may 
not  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  share- 
holders," the  SEC's  chief  economist 
concluded.  However,  the  economist 
added,  the  Ohio  law  "may  not  be  detri- 
mental to  Ohio"  because  it  may  pre- 
serve Jobs  and  keep  companies  in  the 
SUte. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  rob  share- 
holders. Yet  if  we  are  to  make  a  choice 
about  this  issue.  I  acknowledge  that 
shareholder  rights  cannot  be  para- 
mount in  the  management  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  Were  they  paramount, 
then  we  would  not  tax  corporate  prof- 
its, or  dividends,  but  In  fact,  grant  tax 
breaks. 
Professor  Drucker  asks: 
Can  a  modem  democratic  society  tolerate 
the  subordination  of  all  other  goals  and  pri- 
orities In  major  Institutions,  such  as  the 
publicly  owned  corporation,  to  short-term 
gain?  And  can  it  subordinate  all  other  stake- 
holders to  one  constituency— the  sharehold- 
er? 

SEC  Chairman,  John  Shad,  warns 
shareholders  about  true  value: 

The  greater  the  leverage,  the  greater  the 
risks  to  the  company,  its  shareholders, 
creditors,  officers,  employees,  suppliers,  cus- 
tomers and  others.  •  •  *  The  more  lever- 
aged takeovers  and  buyouts  today,  the  more 
bankruptcies  tmnorrow.  During  the  past  few 
years,  the  multi-billion  doUar  premiums 
shareholders  have  received  in  leveraged 
takeovers  and  buyouts  have  been  a  multiple 
of  their  losses  from  acquisition-related 
bankruptcies.  The  premiimts  come  first,  the 
consequences  later. 

And  there  are  other  shareholders  to 
consider.  For  example,  shareholders  of 
the  raiding  company  very  often  suffer. 
While  the  target  flmi  stock  generally 


leaps  with  the  news  of  a  raid,  the 
sto^  of  the  acqtilror  often  decUnea. 
Studies  show  that  the  stock  prices  of 
acquiring  companies  drop  significant- 
ly, by  as  much  as  30  percent,  within  a 
year  after  the  acquisition.  As  I  have 
mentioned  above,  the  tXotik  price  of 
the  resulting  firm  usually  declines.  So 
much  for  shareholder  rights. 


Takeovers  have  led  directly  to  the 
elimination  of  Jobs.  AFL-CIO  secre- 
tary-treasurer. Thtnnas  Donahue,  gave 
this  eloquent  explanation  before  the 
Banking  Committee: 

This  Job  loss  is  the  result  of  the  need  of 
the  aoquiror— or  of  the  target  which  has 
suoceaafully  resisted  a  raid— to  sell  off  assets 
In  order  to  retire  some  of  the  heavy  debt 
created  by  the  takeover  proeeaa.  And  thla 
job  loss  inevitably  adversely  affecta  the 
communities  in  which  the  Jobs  were  located 
as  each  community  will  confront  an  Increas- 
ing demand  for  public  services  at  the  same 
Ume  that  the  community's  tax  base  is  re- 
duced. 

Many  raiders  make  no  secret  that 
they  plan  to  oust  unions  as  a  means  of 
lowering  wages.  Texas  Air  chairman. 
Frank  Lorenzo,  took  newly  acquired 
Continental  Airlines  into  bankruptcy 
to  rid  it  of  a  union  he  considered  over- 
paid. 

In  1985.  GAP  Coip..  tangled  with 
Union  Carbide.  When  the  dust  settled. 
Union  Carbide  was  expected  to  let  go 
some  25,000  of  the  company's  96.000 
employees.  Chevron  has  layed  off 
some  18.000  enuDloyees,  with  another 
12.000  apparently  due  to  be  axed  fol- 
lowing a  takeover  tangle.  Baxter  Tra- 
venol  Laboratories.  Inc.  acquired 
American  Hospital  Supply  Corp.  in 
1985  erasing  some  6.000  Jobs.  Phillips 
Petroleum  laid  off  some  7,000  workers 
after  its  fight  with  Boone  Pickens. 
The  Burroughs-Sperry  merger  result- 
ed in  11,790  job  losses. 

American  workers  are  plundered 
even  when  they  are  not  terminated. 
According  to  the  Employee  Benefit 
Research  Institute,  American  firms 
have  terminated  more  than  1.400  pen- 
sion plans  over  the  last  6  years  In 
order  to  skim  the  surplus  off  their 
pension  funds  for  purposes  other  than 
paying  retired  workers.  According  to 
Federal  statistics,  some  $12  billion  in 
pension  surpluses  have  been  diverted 
to  raiders.  Now,  Connecticut-based 
Schick.  Inc..  which  recently  acquired 
Reeves  Bros..  Inc.,  is  planning  to  ter- 
minate Reeves'  pension  plan  to  exploit 
the  surplus  funds  of  $25  million  to  pay 
off  debt  Incurred  when  it  bouii^t 
Reeves.  None  defend  this  plan.  Not 
Drexel,  which  advised  Schick  on  the 
takeover;  not  National  Westminster, 
which  helped  Schick  with  loans,  and 
not  Schick,  which  declined  to  respond 
to  a  <x)ngrie8slonal  query  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Countless  workers  who  have  labored 
productively  at  productive  plants 
stand  aghast  as  those  plants  are  closed 
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and  they  are  teimlnated  becMiae  of  % 
taoatUe  rmld.  James  E.  Hatfield.  Inter- 
natknal  president  of  the  Olaee.  Pot- 
tery. PlaetlCB  A  Allied  Workers 
streved  this  polnt: 

Amertcs  l>  lookliw  at  the  willful  dlanein- 
frwnMmt  of  Its  productive  •oonooUc  atruc- 
ture.  We  are  watchlne  •■  sood  Jotoa  are 
•Umloated.  We  ftand  by  aa  communlUee 
lose  their  industrial  mainstays  *  *  *.  We  in 
the  American  labor  movement  believe  in  the 
free  enterprlw  syatem.  However,  we  believe 
that  corporate  America  has  a  multiple  re- 
KKHMtbUlty  to  its  stockholders,  emptoyees. 
products,  customera  and  their  oommunlUe*. 

Hearlncs  with  labor  leaders  revealed 
that  hostfle  takeovers  can  lead  to  cruel 
results.  "I  wish  some  of  these  people 
oould  listen  to  the  women  crjrlng." 
pleaded  Clayton  C.  Oster,  president  of 
•  local  rubber  union,  who  told  of  the 
havoc  wreaked  by  Ooldsmlth's  raid  on 
Ooodyear. 

I  had  a  suy  that  I  knew  all  my  life,  one  of 
the  moat  sound  people  that  you  would  want 
to  talk  about,  as  far  as  his  belns  a  good 
worlter.  a  devoted  family  and  community 
man  *  *  *.  The  man  was  61  years  old  and 
had  the  opportunity  to  retire  with  no  prob- 
lem, whether  there  was  a  shutdown  or  not 
or  wliether  Ooldsmith  would  have  come 
alone  or  not  *  *  *.  And  he  committed  sui- 
cide, haiif^l'y  due  to  what  we  are  tallLlng 


OOMCLUaiOWS 

This  legislation  Is  the  result  of  care- 
ful and  lengthy  deliberations. 

This  draft  reflects  the  efforts  of  a  di- 
verse group,  whose  members  may  in- 
tensely disagree  on  some  of  the  basic 
elonents.  This  is  a  realistic  bill  that 
weighs  the  relative  merits  against  the 
dangers  of  its  provisions. 

My  design  Is  not  to  Inhibit  those 
mergers  by  acquirors  who  aim  to  buy. 
buUd.  and  grow,  but  to  ban  those  ac- 
quirors who  aim  to  buy.  strip,  and  sell. 

The  crowd  of  followers  that  merger 
mania  has  attracted  reminds  me  of  the 
crowd  described  In  Mark  Twain's 
Huckleberry  Finn:  "Hain't  we  got  all 
the  fools  In  town  on  our  side?  And 
alnt  that  big  enough  majority  in  any 
town?" 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill  and 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoBO.  as  follows: 

8.1333 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honte  of 
Jteprssemtafiee*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre—  ouenMed. 

SaCTMlH  I.  SHOBTTmX 

This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Tender 
Offer  Dtadoaure  and  ralmem  Act  of  1M7". 

IBC  L  FINDINGS  AND  PVBPOSCa 

(a)  FDnmroa.— The  Congrees  finds  that— 
(1)  under  the  laws  as  they  exist.  Investors 
have  not  received  timely,  adequate,  or  suffi- 
cient Information  with  respect  to  accimiula- 
tlons  of  securities  In  the  market  and  with 
respect  to  conduct  involved  In  tender  offers 
or  otherwise: 

<a)  Investors  have  been  denied  fair  treat- 
ment In  the  course  of  tender  offers; 


(S>  private  Investors  and  Issiiers  have  been 
denied  the  opportunity  to  secure  relief 
when  they  have  been  harmed  or  may  be 
harmed  by  violations  of  the  disclosure  and 
falmeas  provisions  of  the  law  In  the  course 
of  tender  off  era: 

(4)  the  integrity  of  financial  marfceU  and 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  them,  which 
are  i— rintlsl  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
country,  have  t>een  undermined  by  the  con- 
duct of  parties  in  tender  of  f  era:  and 

(5)  certain  Individuals  and  entities  tiave 
sought  to  precipitate.  Intensify,  and  prolong 
speculation  In  connection  with  acquisitions 
or  propoaed  acquisitions  of  corimrations  to 
the  detriment  of  corporations  and  their 
shareholders— 

(A>  by  engaclng  in  acts  and  practices  de- 
signed to  clrctunvent  the  equal  treatment  of 
all  shareholders: 

(B)  by  failing  to  disclose  the  nature  and 
extent  of  their  speculative  activities:  and 

(C>  by  acting  In  concert  with  othen  to  fur- 
ther the  common  objective  of  speculation  in 
the  market  for  control. 

(b)  Puaposis.- Therefore.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  public  Interest,  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  are  to  foreclose  the  opportunities  for 
abuse  under  the  present  provisions  of  law 
and  to  expand  the  protective  mechanisms  of 
the  pyderal  securities  laws. 

8BC.  a.  IS-OAV  WINDOW:  CX1WTBNT8  OT  REPOaT. 

(a)  Section  IXdKl)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
chance  Act  of  1934  (15  U.&C.  78m<dKl))  to 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "S"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "3":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "within  ten  days  after 
such  acqutolUon"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "not  later  than  the  close  of  business 
on  the  next  trading  day  after  such  acquisi- 
tion". 

(b)  Section  la(dKlKA)  of  the  SecuriUes 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  <15  VS.C. 
78m(dKlKA»  to  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "and.  if  within  00  days  preceding 
the  acquisition,  such  filing  person  has  had 
communications  regarding  hto  Intention  to 
purchase  the  securities  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  such  filing  person's  statement  with 
any  other  person  (1)  who  has  filed  a  state- 
ment pursuant  to  thto  section  or  punuant 
to  secUon  lS<g)  of  thto  title,  or  (11)  who.  to 
the  knowledge  of  such  filing  person,  as  a 
result  of  such  communications,  acquired  or 
agreed  to  acquire  any  equity  securities  of 
the  same  class  as  those  subject  to  the  filing 
person's  statement,  the  background,  identi- 
ty, residence,  and  citizenship  of  such  other 
person,  and  the  fact  of  each  such  communi- 
cation and  the  date  thereof  but  not  other- 
wise including  the  content  of  such  conunu- 
nicatlons". 

(c)  SecUon  13(dKlHB)  of  the  SecuriUes 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (IS  VS.C. 
78m(dKlKB))  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"security,  a  description  of  the  transaction 
and  the  names  of  the  parUes  thereto,  except 
that  where  a  source  of  funds  to  a  loan  made 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  by  a 
bank,  as  defined  in  section  3(aK6)  of  thto 
tlUe.  If  the  person  filing  such  statement  so 
requests,  the  name  of  the  bank  shall  not  be 
made  available  to  the  public"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "security— 

"(i)  a  summary  of  each  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement relating  to  the  extension  of 
credit,  the  issuance  of  securiUes  for  cash,  or 
the  other  acqutolUon  of  such  funds.  Includ- 
ing the  Identity  of  the  parties,  the  term,  the 
collateral,  the  stated  and  effective  Interest 
rates,  all  fees  to  be  paid  to  any  person  In 
connection  with  the  agreement  or  arrange- 


ment, and  all  other  material  terms  or  condi- 
Uons  relative  to  such  loan  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement: and 

"(U)  any  plans  or  arraogements  to  finance 
or  repay  any  amount  of  such  funds  repre- 
senting IndebtedTMSs  Incurred  or  to  be  in- 
curred, or  if  no  such  plans  or  arrangements 
have  l>een  made,  a  statement  to  that 
effect". 

(d)  SecUon  lS(dXlKC>  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (IS  UB.C. 
78m(dxlXC»  to  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ",  and  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe. In  the  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  contents  of  such  statement,  the 
means  by  which  such  statement  would  be 
required  to  designate  whether  the  purpose 
of  the  person  filing  such  statement  (1)  to  to 
acquire,  or  Influence  the.  control  of  the 
Issuer.  Including  having  the  effect  of  per- 
mitting any  other  person  to  acquire  or  Influ- 
ence such  control,  or  (11)  to  only  for  Invest- 
ment, without  any  purpose  or  effect  of 
changing  or  influencing  the  control  of  the 
issuer.  Including  participating  In  any  trans- 
action having  such  purpose  or  effect". 

(e)  Section  lS(dHl>  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (IS  VJS.C.  78m(dKl»  to 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
sul>paragTaph  (E)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ':  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(F)  a  reasonably  Itemised  statement  of 
all  expenses  Inciured  or  estimated  to  t>e  In- 
curred In  connection  with  the  acqutoltion  of 
such  beneficial  ownership.  Including  filing 
fees,  legal,  accounting,  financial  advisory, 
and  investment  banlting  fees  and  similar 
fees  and  expenses  Indicating  whether  or  not 
such  person  has  paid  or  will  be  responsible 
for  paying  any  or  all  such  expenses.". 

(f)  Section  13(dKl)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78m(dKl))  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"Any  person  required  to  send  and  file  such  a 
statement  may  not  acquire  or  agree  to  ac- 
quire, directly  or  indirectly,  the  beneficial 
ownenhlp  of  any  addiUoruU  amount  of  such 
equity  securities  after  the  transaction  that 
required  such  person  to  send  and  file  such 
statement  until  after  such  statement  has 
been  filed  with  the  Commission  and  an  an- 
nouncement has  been  publicly  disseminated 
in  the  manner  and  containing  such  of  the 
material  information  disclosed  in  such  state- 
ment, as  the  Commission  by  rule  or  regula- 
tion may  prescribe.". 

SEC  4.  TIME  FOR  nUIOG  AMENDMENT8. 

SecUon  13(dK3)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (IS  U.8.C.  78m(d>(2»  to 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "shall  be  filed 
with  the  Commission"  the  following:  "not 
later  than  the  close  of  business  on  the  next 
trading  day  after  such  change  occura". 

SEC.  &.  ENPUIICEMENT  MEABl'RES. 

SecUon  13<d)  of  the  SecuriUes  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78m(d»  to  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6KB).  and 
by  redestgnatlng  paragraphs  (6X0  and 
(exD)  as  paragrapiu  (gXB)  and  (6XC).  re- 
spectively; 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  thto  subsecUon,  the 
term  'person'  shall  include  two  or  more  per- 
sons acting  in  concert  or  In  a  coordinated  or 
consciously  parallel  manner  (whether  or  not 


pursuant  to  an  express  agreement)  or  as  a 
partnership,  limited  partnership,  syndicate, 
or  other  group  (whether  or  not  formally  or- 
ganised) for  the  purpose  of  acquiring,  hold- 
ing, or  dlfp^tng  of  securiUes  of  an  issuer,  or 
influencing  the  management  or  poUcles  of 
an  Issuer. ":  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4) 
through  (6)  as  paragraphs  (6)  through  (8). 
and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 

lowinr 

"(4)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  has  disclosed  in  any  sUtement  required 
to  be  fUed  under  thto  subsection  or  any 
amendment  thereto  that  the  acquisiUon  of 
securiUes  to  for  investment  purposes,  by 
making  a  designation  of  purpose  punuant 
to  paragraph  (IKCKU)  of  thto  subsecUon.  to 
acquire  by  tender  offer  or  request  or  invlU- 
tion  for  tenders.  direcUy  or  IndlrecUy.  bene- 
ficial ownership  of  any  addiUonal  shares  of 
the  class  of  equity  security  that  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sUtement  required  by  thto  sub- 
secUon unUl  6  months  after  the  date  an 
amendment  to  filed  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
thto  subsection  disclosing  that  the  purpose 
of  the  purchases  or  prospective  purchases  to 
to  obtain  or  Influence  the  control  of  the 
Issuer  of  such  securities  unless  such  person 
can  demonstrate  to  the  Commission  that 
there  has  been  a  material  change  of  circum- 
stances which  resulted  In  a  change  In  the 
purpose  for  which  such  securiUes  are  held 
or  were  acquired.  The  Commission  shaU 
have  the  power,  by  order,  upon  application, 
and  after  noUce  and  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate are  given  to  Interested  persons,  to 
grant  exempUons  from  the  prohibition  of 
thto  paragraph  upon  the  applicant's  making 
such  a  demonstration. 

"(5)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
make  any  false  sUtement  of  a  material  fact 
or  omit  to  sUte  any  material  fact  necessary 
In  order  to  make  the  sUtemenU  made,  in 
the  light  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  are  made,  not  misleading,  or  to  engage 
In  any  fraudulent.  decepUve.  or  maiUpuU- 
tlve  acts  or  pracUces.  In  connection  with  any 
SUtement  required  to  be  filed  under  thto 
subsecUon.  The  Commission  shaU.  for  the 
purposes  of  thto  subsection,  by  rules  and 
regulations  define,  and  prescribe  means  rea- 
sonably designed  to  prevent,  such  acts  and 
practices  as  are  fraudulent,  deceptive,  or 
manipulative.". 
SEC.  «.  CIVIL  UABiLmr. 

Section  13  of  the  SecuriUes  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78m)  to  amended  by 
addliw  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnr 

"(1X1)  The  Issuer  of  the  securities  In  ques- 
Uon  or  any  other  person  aggrieved  In  hto 
business  or  property  by  reason  of  any  viola- 
tion of  section  7  of  thto  title  or  the  rules  or 
regulations  thereunder  In  connection  with 
the  financing  of  a  tender  offer,  a  request  or 
InvlUUon  for  tenders,  or  other  acqutolUon 
of  equity  securiUes  In  an  effort  to  obtain  or 
influence  the  control  of  an  issuer,  or  by 
reason  of  a  vlolaUon  of  subsection  (d).  (f ),  or 
(g)  of  thto  section  or  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions thereunder.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  any  false  sUtement  of  material  fact  or 
omission  of  a  material  fact  necessary  to 
malte  the  sUtements  made.  In  light  of  the 
drctunstances  under  which  they  were  made, 
not  misleading,  may  bring  suit  in  any  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  without  respect 
to  the  amount  In  controversy,  to  recover 
actual  damages  sustained  by  that  person, 
and  the  cost  of  the  suit,  including  reasona- 
ble attorney's  fees,  and  to  seek  such  equiU- 
ble  relief  as  the  court  deems  proper  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  those  secUons,  including 
an  order  enjoining  any  person  violating  any 


such  provision  of  those  sections  from  voting 
securities  acquired  In  coimectlon  with  such 
VlolaUon,  an  order  to  compel  divestiture  of 
such  securiUes.  or  an  order  enjoining  the 
making  of  any  tender  offer  or  other  effort 
to  acquire  control  for  such  period  of  time  as 
the  court  may  order.  The  provtolons  of  sec- 
Uons 18(b)  and  18(c)  of  thto  tlUe  shaU  be  ^>- 
pUcable  to  any  such  action  seeltlng  mone- 
tary damages. 

"(3)  A  person  shaU  not  be  liable  for  mone- 
tary damages  under  thto  subsection  for  a 
violation  which  resulted  from  a  bona  fide 
error  notwithstanding  the  maintenance  of, 
and  compliance  with,  procedures  reasonably 
necessary  to  prevent  such  violations.". 

SBC.  T.  TENDER  OFFERS. 

(a)  Section  14  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78n)  to  amended  by 
striking  out  the  heading  of  such  section  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowinr 

"raOXIBS  AHD  "rXNDBR  oPFxas". 

(b)  SecUon  14(d)  of  the  SeciulUes  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  UAC.  78n<d»  to 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (8)  as  paragraphs  (5)  through  (10): 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following: 

"(2)  Any  person  malting  a  tender  offer  for, 
or  a  request  or  InvlUtlon  for  tenders  of. 
shares  of  any  class  of  any  such  equity  secu- 
rity shaU  hold  such  offer,  request,  or  InvlU- 
tlon open  for  a  period  of  at  least  35  business 
days  from  the  date  on  which  such  offer,  re- 
quest, or  InvlUtlon  to  first  pubUshed.  sent, 
or  given  to  security  holders,  or  such  longer 
period  as  the  Commission  may.  by  rule  or 
regulation,  prescribe. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  thto  subsection,  the 
term  'person'  shall  Include  two  or  more  per- 
sons acting  In  concert  or  In  a  e»ordlnated  or 
consciously  parallel  manner  (whether  or  not 
pursuant  to  an  express  agreement)  or  as  a 
partnership,  limited  partnership,  syndicate, 
or  other  group  (whether  or  not  formally  or- 
ganized) for  the  purpose  of  acquiring,  hold- 
ing, or  dtopoelng  of  securities  of  an  Issuer,  or 
influencing  the  management  or  poUcies  of 
an  Issuer. 

"(4XA)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
by  use  of  the  maUs  or  by  any  means  or  in- 
strumentality of  IntersUte  commerce  or  of 
any  facility  of  a  national  securiUes  ex- 
change or  otherwise,  to  acquire,  or  agree  to 
acquire,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  shares  of 
any  class  of  any  equity  sec»irity  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  thto  subsection.  If  such 
person  to.  or  after  consummation  of  such  ac- 
qutolUon would  become,  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly, the  beneficial  owner  of  more  than  15  per 
centum  of  such  class  unless  such  acqutolUon 
to  made  purauant  to  a  tender  offer,  or  a  re- 
quest or  invitation  for  tenders,  subject  to 
the  provtolons  of  thto  section  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  thereunder. 

"(B)  The  Commission  shaU  by  rule,  or  by 
order  upon  application,  conditionally  or  un- 
conditionally exempt  any  person,  security, 
or  transaction  from  the  provisions  of  thto 
paragraph,  to  the  extent  that  such  exemp- 
tion to  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the 
public  Interest  and  for  the  protection  of  In- 
vestors, and  consistent  with  the  purposes 
and  poUcy  fairly  Intended  by  thto  para- 
graph.". ^    . 

(c)  SecUon  14(dX8)  of  such  Act.  as  redesig- 
nated by  subsecUon  (a),  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "paragraph  (7)"  In  the  last  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "paragraph 
(9)". 


SEC  a  ACTIONS  BY  I88UB88. 

SecUon  14  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  (15  VS.C.  78n)  to  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(hXl)  It  ShaU  be  unUwful  for  an  issuer 
of  securities  described  In  subsecUon  (dXl)  to 
purchase,  directly  or  indlrecUy.  any  of  iU 
securities  at  a  price  above  the  market  value 
of  such  securiUes  from  any  person  who 
holcto  more  than  3  percent  of  the  class  of 
the  sectu^ties  to  be  purchased  and  has  held 
such  securiUes  for  less  than  6  months, 
unless  such  purchase  has  been  approved  by 
the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  ag- 
gregate outstanding  voting  securiUes  of  the 
issuer,  or  the  issuer  makes  an  offer,  of  at 
least  equal  value  per  share,  to  aU  bolden  of 
securities  of  such  class  and  to  aU  holden  of 
any  class  Into  which  such  securiUes  may  be 
converted.  For  the  purpose  of  thto  subsec- 
Uon. the  market  value  of  such  securities 
ShaU  be  the  average  market  price  of  such  se- 
curities durlitg  the  30  trading  days  preced- 
ing a  purchase  of  securiUes  subject  to  thto 
subsection,  provided  that.  If  such  person  tarn 
commenced  a  tender  offer  or  has  announced 
an  Intention  to  seek  control  of  the  issuer, 
such  average  market  price  shaU  be  deter- 
mined during  the  30  trading  days  preceding 
the  commencement  of  such  tender  offer  or 
the  malUng  of  such  announcement. 

"(2)  During  a  tender  offer  for,  or  request 
or  InvlUtlon  for  tenden  of,  any  class  of 
equity  security  deacriljed  in  subsection 
(dXl).  other  than  an  offer,  request,  or  Invi- 
UUon  by  the  issuer.  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for 
the  issuer  of  such  securiUes  to  enter  Into  or 
amend,  dlrecUy  or  Indirectly,  agreements 
containing  provisions,  whether  or  not  de- 
pendent on  the  occurrence  of  any  event  or 
contingency,  tliat  Increase,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  current  or  futtu*  compensation 
of  any  officer  or  director,  except  that  thto 
provision  shaU  not  prohibit  routine  In- 
creases In  compensation,  or  other  routine 
compensation  agreements,  undertaken  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  issuer's  business. 
"(3)  The  Commission  may.  by  rule,  regrila- 
tlon.  or  order.  In  the  pubUc  Interest  or  for 
the  protection  of  Investors,  provide  exemp- 
Uons, subject  to  such  terms  and  condlUons 
as  may  be  prescribed  therein,  from  any  or 
aU  of  the  provtolons  of  paragraph  (1)  or  (2). 
"(I)  An  Issuer  of  equity  securiUes  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (dXl)  which  are  the 
subject  of  a  tender  offer,  or  a  request  or  In- 
vlUtlon for  tenders,  may  not  from  the  time 
the  tender  offer  or  request  or  InvitaUon  to 
commenced  untU  such  offer  or  request  or  In- 
vlUtlon expires  or  otherwise  terminates, 
grant,  declare,  or  establish  any  righU  to  ac- 
quire any  securities,  if  such  rlghU  would— 

"(1)  entitle  the  holder  of  such  rlghu  to 
purchase  at  less  than  market  value  securi- 
ties of  a  corporation  other  than  the  issuer 
or  securiUes  of  the  successor  to  such  a  cor- 
poration: or 

"(2)  enUUe  the  holder  of  such  rights  to 
purchase  at  less  than  market  value  any  se- 
curities of  the  Issuer. 

where  such  enUUement  or  requirement  to 
coiuUtloned  upon  a  change  in  control  of  the 
Issuer,  or  the  acquisition  of  securiUes  by  a 
third  party,  or  may  be  Invoked  only  during 
the  pendency  of  a  tender  offer  or  other  con- 
test for  control  of  the  issuer.  The  Commis- 
sion may  by  rule  or  regulaUon,  or  by  order 
upon  appllcaUon,  coiKliUonaUy  or  uncondl- 
tlonaUy  exempt  any  person,  security,  or 
transaction  from  the  provisions  of  thto  parsr 
graph  to  the  extent  that  such  exempUon  to 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  pubUc  inter- 
est and  for  the  protecUon  of  Investora  and 
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LtlOH  AND  IHOLAtlOH  OT 


poikqr 


MaXS)  of  ttM  SMurtttM  Kx- 
Aot  of  ItM  (1ft  UAC  TMaXB))  la 


<1)  bv  taiMrtt[W  "(Ar  aftv 

(t)  bar  atrikHw  oat  "oUmtwIm.  bur 
liimllin  hi  Um  UMTwrf  "oUMrvtn.  and  (B) 
a  tandw  altar  wMtatma.  Soeh  tarm". 

(b)  BaetlaB  Ma)  of  meh  Act  (IS  UAC 
nee))  la  aiaandail  by  taMrtHw  bafon  para^ 
PWh  (tt)  ttM  foUoivtiic: 

~<4T)  Tbo  tana  tandar  oMar  aitttngaur' 
mtint  any  panon  •mttt  raaularly  buya  and 
aalte.  ter  Na  own  Moount  or  for  tbo  aooount 
of  otttara.  In  inpoMa  to.  or  In  anttdpotkm 
of.  a  ■■!»■    tandar  offar.  reoapltallaatiow. 


of 
to 
jquHj  aacorltlaa  of 
ttMt  would  hAva  baan  requlfod  to  be  ao  rag - 
tatarad  axeapt  for  tlia  OTawpUnn  cwntainad 
In  aaeUon  IXgXSXO)  of  thla  title,  or  equity 
aacurltlaa  laanad  by  eloaadend  tnTeatment 
«M«l»iii—  lugiitarad  under  the  Inreatment 
rviip»«y  Act  of  IMO.  The  term  'tender 
offer  aitttraceur'  doea  not  Include  any  natu- 
ral penon;  any  lamer,  hwiludlng  a  aeparate 
aooount.  that  la  redatered  under  the  Inreat- 
ment  Company  Act  of  1940;  any  'employee 
beneftt  plan'  auhjact  to  aeetlon  401  of  the 
■nployee  nalliwuail  Income  Security  Act 
of  1*T4  (St  UJB.C  1101):  or  any  peraon.  or 
daaa  of  peraona,  that  the  Cnmmlarton  may. 
by  rule  or  order,  aa  tt  deema  oooalatcnt  with 
the  public  Intereat  and  the  protection  of  bi- 
reatora.  either  eondttlonally  or  upon  v>ecl- 
fled  tenna  and  eondltlana  or  for  atAted  peri- 
oda.  exempt  fram  thla  definition  of  tender 
offer  arbttraceur'.''. 

(cXl)  The  amendmenU  made  by  aubaeo- 
tloiw  (a)  and  (b>  of  thla  aeetlon  ahaU  take 
effect  180  dayi  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thliAet. 

(3)  No  peraon  may  continue  to  act  aa  a 
tender  offer  arbttraceur  within  the  meaning 
of  the  amendmenta  made  by  aubeectlooa  (a) 
and  (b)  of  thla  aeetlon  after  the  expiration 
of  370  daya  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thla  Act  unlam  such  peraon  haa  been  regla- 
tered  with  the  Cnmmlaalop  aa  required  by 
the  amendment  made  by  subaeetlon  (a). 


la 

(a)  Section  400  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  (39  U^.C.  1100) 
la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(c)  Notwlthatandlng  any  other  prorlalon 
of  thla  title,  no  fiduciary  to  which  a  tender 
offer  or  exchange  offer  to  made  purauant  to 
aeetlon  14(d)  of  the  Securttlea  Exchange  Act 
of  19M  (1ft  VJ&.C.  7an(d)(l».  ahaU  be  liable 
under  thla  aeetlon  or  aeetlon  406  for  any  de- 
dalon  not  to  tender  aecurltlea  held  In  trust 
by  an  enmloyee  benefit  plan  aubject  to  thto 
title  In  the  abaence  of  gram  negligence  or 
waiful  malfnifiiTr~  if  the  decision  not  to 
tender  to  made  by  a  fiduciary  who  does  not 
hare  Intereata  In  the  tranaactlon  that  are 
adrerae  to  the  Intereata  of  the  plan  partld- 
panta  and  banefldarlea.". 

(b)  Section  400(a)  of  such  Act  (39  VA.C. 
1106(a))  to  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"part**  the  following:  ".  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  section  40»(c>.". 

(c)  Section  4404  of  such  Act  (39  VAC. 
Ift44)  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f  (blowing  new  subaeetlon: 

"(eXl)  Notwlthatandlng  subaeetlon  (dXl). 
a  dlatrlbutlon  otherwlae  permitted  pursuant 
to  such  subsection  shaD  be  iwohlblted  If  any 


part  of  the  raaldual  aaaats  of  the  plan  are 
laad  to  flnanoe.  directly  or  tndlraetly.  any 
aoqulattlon  of  the  aecurttlM  of  the  emirioyer 
puiauant  to  a  tender  offer  subject  to  section 
14(d)  of  the  Soeuritlea  Bxefaange  Act  of  19M 
(13  UJB.C.  Tta(d))  (or  which  would  be  sub- 
ject to  such  prortolons  except  for  the  ex- 
OBvUon  provided  tai  paragraph  OXB)  of 
aoeh  aeetlon)  by  any  peraon.  toyhidlng  the 
repayment,  redemption,  or  reflnandng  of 
any  tDdabtodnam  toeoired  by  nieh  person  In 
oonnaetlon  with  any  aueh  acquisition. 
"(3)  Por  purpoam  of  thto  subsection: 
"(A)  The  term  'person'  means  a  natuiml 
person,  eompany.  or  partnership  Incliidlng 
an  employer,  two  or  mote  peraons  acting  In 
concert  or  In  a  coordinated  or  oonacfawialy 
paralM  manner  (whether  or  not  pursuant 
to  an  sun  11  agreement)  or  aa  a  partner- 
ship, limited  partnership,  syndicate,  corpo- 
ration, or  other  group  (whether  or  not  orga- 
nised) for  the  purpoee  of  aequlrtng,  holding, 
or  '»*T«"'«g  of  the  securities  of  the  employ- 
er, or  Influencing  the  management  or  poU- 
dea  of  the  employer. 

"(B)  The  term  'employer*  Includea  any 
person  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  owna  or 
controto  60  percent  or  more  of  the  rotlng 
power  or  total  ralue  of  the  outstanding 
stock  of  an  employer.". 

taC    II.    tNCVAMO    PHULTm    P0«    DOIDC* 

TBAMNO.  PCBfinnr.  and  oBuiauc- 
T10N  or  jumcB. 

Section  S3  of  the  Securttlea  Exchange  Act 
of  1994  (15  U.S.C.  78ff)  to  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  sec- 
tion 10(b)  of  thto  title  or  the  rules  and  regu- 
latlona  thereunder  by  purchasing  or  selling 
a  aecurlty  while  tai  the  pomeaslnn  of  materi- 
al nonpublic  Information.  In  a  tranaactlon 
on  or  through  the  facilities  of  a  national  se- 
curities exchange  or  from  or  through  a 
broker  or  dealer,  but  not  Including  transac- 
tiotM  which  are  part  of  a  public  offering  by 
an  toauer  of  securities  other  than  standard- 
ised options,  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000,000.  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  10  years,  or  both. 

"(e)  Any  person  who  willfully  in  the 
course  of  an  Investigation  of  a  violation  of 
thto  title  relating  to  the  purchasing  or  sell- 
ing of  a  security  while  in  the  possession  of 
material  nonpublic  information  vlolatea  sec- 
tion 1506,  1510.  1631.  or  1633  of  UUe  16. 
United  States  Code,  shall  upon  conviction 
be  Imprisoned  for  one  year  which  shall  be  in 
addition  to  and  served  consecutively  to  any 
other  term  of  imprisonment  for  the  viola- 
tion.", 
sac  II  ■OLC  or  mkit,  law. 

The  SecuriUes  Exchange  Act  of  1934  (IS 
n.S.C.  78a  et  seq. )  to  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  f  ollowlnr- 

"BOLS  or  STATX  LAW 

"8sc.  36.  The  Congress  declares  that  the 
Internal  affairs  or  governance  of  corpora- 
tions shall  be  subject  to  regulaUon  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  imder  which  such  corpora- 
tion to  organised.  Nothing  contained  in  sec- 
tion 13  or  14  of  this  title  or  any  rules  or  reg- 
ulations thereunder  shall  be  construed  to 
Invalidate,  tanpalr.  or  supersede  any  law  en- 
acted by  any  State  regulating  the  internal 
affairs  or  governance  or  contests  for  control 
of  any  corporation  organised  under  Its  laws, 
except  where  compliance  with  such  law 
would  preclude  compliance  with  the  filing, 
dtodoaure,  procedural,  or  antifraud  requlre- 
menU  of  sections  IS  and  14  of  thto  UUe.". 


A.  Lower  the  dtocloanre  threahold  from  ft 
paroant  to  S  paroant  stock  ownership: 

B.  Raduoe  the  ten  day  fUlng  period  to  1 
dar 

C.  Prohibit  further  stock  aoqulattlona 
unto  the  dtodosurea  are  filed  with  the  SBC 
and  the  Information  to  i11sseni1nsf>f1  to  the 
public: 

D.  Expand  dtorioaures  to: 

1.  Identify  persons  with  whom  the  aoqulsi- 
tions  were  dtocuaaad  within  the  last  00  days: 

X  Include  f  eea  paid  to  lenders  or  others  In 
connection  with  the  stock  purchases: 

S.  IM  the  source  of  financing: 

4.  Specify  whether  the  purpoee  of  the  ac- 
quisition to  for  Investment  or  control.  If  In- 
vestment to  specified,  the  person  to  preclud- 
ed  from   making   a   tender   offer   for  six 


SmniAaT  or  ram  TBnn  Orm  Discumxjxx 
AMsFAiainss  Act 

L  Improved  Disclosure  under  18(d): 


E.  Tighten  the  definition  of  a  group  re- 
quired to  make  ISD  diadosurea. 
n.  Tender  Off  er  Procedures: 

A.  Extend  the  tender  offer  period  from  30 
to  S8  buslnem  days: 

B.  Restrict  "creeping  tender  offers"  by 
prohibiting  acquisitions  of  more  than  18 
percent  unlem  pursuant  to  a  tender  offer. 

m.  Management  Defenses: 

A.  Prohibit  greenmall: 

B.  Prohibit  golden  parachutes  during  a 
takeover  contest  unless  approved  by  a  nui- 
Jority  of  directors; 

C.  Prohibit  the  adoption  of  poison  plUs 
during  a  takeover  contest  unlem  approved 
by  a  majority  of  stockholders: 

IV.  Enforcement  ProvtoicmK 

A  Allow  s  private  right  of  acUon  against 
disclosure  vlolaUons  under  secUon  13  or 
margin  requirements  under  section  8; 

B.  Increase  Insider  trading  criminal  penal- 
tiea  from  a  maximum  of  five  years  to  ten 
years  and  tncreaae  the  maximum  fine  from 

$100,000  to  $1,000,000: 

C.  Require  a  minimum  one  year  penalty 
for  perjury  or  obstruction  of  justice  In  con- 
necUon  with  an  insider  trading  investiga- 
tion: 

D.  Require  the  reglstraUon  of  risk  arbi- 
trage funda  not  currently  subject  to  SBC 
regulation. 

V.  Pension  Funds: 

A.  Allow  managers  of  pension  funds  to 
take  Into  account  long  term  investmoit 
prospects  without  violating  their  fiduciary 
responsibUlUes  under  ERISA: 

B.  Prohibit  pension  funds  surpluses  from 
being  used  to  repay  takeover  Incurred  debt 
for  five  years  following  the  takeover. 

VI.  Role  of  States: 

A.  The  role  of  states  in  regulating  the  In- 
ternal affairs  and  governance  of  corpora- 
Uons  to  affirmed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  grocxl 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Securltieg 
Subcommittee,  who  has  done  such  a 
fine  Job  on  our  committee  and  has 
been  a  leader  in  this  area  and  who  la 
sponsoring  the  bill  with  me. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  my  gcxxl  friend. 
Senator  RicoLg  of  Michigan,  although 
I  have  great  admiration,  too.  for  the 
majority  leader,  of  course.  Senator 
Dotx. 

^tx.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Risqli] 
is  recognized. 

Ui.  RIZX3LE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  address  the  issue  Senator  PKOxmag 
has  diacussed  and  that  is  the  very  Im- 


portant legialatioo  that  we  are  offer- 
ing together  today  with  other  col- 
leagues called  the  Tender  Offer  Dls- 
closuze  and  Fairness  Act  of  1987. 

This  legislation  Is  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  that 
will  come  before  the  Senate  this  year. 

As  we  bring  It  forward  today  with 
substantial  cosponsorahlp.  it  Is  my 
hope  that  we  will  move  on  soon  to  a 
nutfkup  and  report  the  bill  to  the  floor 
and  bring  It  to  the  floor,  have  it  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  go  into 
conference  with  the  House,  be  enacted 
by  the  Congreas  and  signed  into  law  by 
the  President  this  year. 

It  is  (dear  from  the  pattern  of  trad- 
ing abuses  that  we  have  been  learning 
about  through  mAJor  cases  that  have 
been  brought  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  that  responaible 
and  very  carefiUly  crafted  changes 
should  be  made  In  the  tender  offer 
area.  This  paclawe  has  that  kind  of 
balance  and  that  kind  of  careful  engi- 
neering with  reQ)ect  to  what  It  Is  that 
we  plan  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  the  Tender  Offer  Dis- 
closure and  Fairness  Act  of  1987. 
which  we  are  Introducing  today,  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable 
debate,  negotiation,  and  compromise 
among  the  principal  sponsors  over  the 
past  number  of  months. 

As  chairman  of  the  SectiriUes  Sub- 
committee, I  have  worked  closely  on 
this  legislation  with  the  chairman  of 
the  full  y»"Hng  Committee,  Senator 
Paozicntg.  and  with  Senators  Dizoh. 

SASSSK.    ClANSTOH,    SANTOID.    WOtTH. 

SABBAms,  DoDD,  and  M*iujibaum. 

Two  basic  principles  form  the  foun- 
dation for  much  of  this  legislation: 
first,  that  Insofar  as  possible  all  share- 
holders should  be  treated  fairly  during 
the  tender-offer  process:  and  second, 
that  full  and  timely  disclosure  of  basic 
information  about  a  tender  offer  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  an  efficient  capital 
market  and  responsible  shareholder 
decisionmaking.  A  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice  once  said  that  "sunlight 
is  the  best  disinfectant"  Given  the 
rash  of  securities  law  violations  recent- 
ly uncovered  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  the  Justiix 
Department,  more  sunshine  on  certain 
aspects  of  the  tender-offer  process  is 
clearly  warranted.  A  recent  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorial  noted  that  our 
martlets  are  driven  by  information: 
"the  more  information  the  more  effi- 
ciency." With  the  revolution  in  the 
telecommunications  industry  and  the 
linkage  of  telephones  with  computers, 
it  is  harder  than  ever  to  Justify  with- 
holding basic  information  from  the  in- 
vesting public. 

Let  me  stress  at  the  outset  that  this 
proposal  is  a  product  of  negotiation.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  sponsors 
are  completely  satisfied  with  the  con- 
tents. The  legislative  process  in  this 
area  is  Just  beginning.  There  will  be 


ad(Mtrl<^^'  hearings,  there  will  be 
changes,  there  will  be  a  committee 
print  and  then  there  will  be  a  markup. 
But  the  leadership  of  both  this  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  are  deter- 
mined to  move  forward  cm  tender-offer 
reform  and  this  package  Is  likely  to  be 
the  focus  of  the  debate. 

The  need  for  the  legislation  Is  clear- 
ly spelled  out  In  the  findings  and  pur- 
poees  section  of  the  bill,  which  pro- 
vides: 
"(a)  PniBDios.— The  Ccmgreas  finds  that— 
(1)  under  the  laws  as  they  exist.  Investors 
have  not  received  tlm^,  adequate,  or  suffi- 
cient Information  with  reapect  to  acnimula- 
Uons  of  securiUes  in  the  maritet  and  with 
respect  to  conduct  involved  in  tender  offers 
or  otherwise: 

(3)  Inveators  have  been  denied  fair  treat- 
ment In  the  course  of  tender  offer. 

(S)  private  Investon  and  issuers  have  been 
denied  the  opportunity  to  secure  relief 
when  they  have  been  harmed  or  may  be 
liarmed  by  violations  of  the  disclosure  and 
falmf^  provtoions  of  the  law  in  the  course 
of  tender  offers: 

(4)  the  integrity  of  financial  markeU  and 
the  confldenoe  of  the  public  in  them,  wliich 
are  tttf""*'  to  the  eotmomic  welfare  of  the 
country,  have  been  undermined  by  the  con- 
duct of  partlea  In  tender  offers:  and 

(5)  certain  Individuals  and  enUUes  have 
sought  to  precipitate,  intensify,  and  prolcmg 
BpeculaUon  In  connectiim  with  aoqulslUons 
or  proposed  acquisitions  of  corporations  to 
the  detriment  of  corporations  and  their 
shareholders— 

(A)  by  engaging  in  acts  and  practices  de- 
signed to  circumvent  the  equal  treatment  of 
all  shareholders: 

(B)  by  falling  to  disclose  the  nature  and 
extent  of  their  speculative  activities:  and 

(C)  by  acting  in  concert  with  others  to  fur- 
ther the  common  objective  of  speculation  in 
the  market  for  controL 

(b)  Pnxroaxa.- Therefore,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  pubUc  interest,  the  purpoaes  of  tlito 
Act  are  to  foredoae  the  opportimlties  for 
abuse  under  the  present  provisons  of  law 
and  to  expand  the  protective  mechanisms  of 
the  Federal  securities  laws." 

The  Tender  Offer  Disclosure  and 
Fairness  Act  of  1987  is  designed  to  do 
essentially  what  Its  title  Implies. 

Greater  fairness  to  all  shareholders 
is  assured  In  several  wasrs. 

F^>r  example,  the  act  sharply  re- 
stricts greenmall— the  practice  by 
which  a  takeover  entrepreneur  invests 
in  a  company,  and  then  is  bought  out 
by  that  company  at  a  price  significant- 
ly above  that  available  to  all  other 
shareholders. 

Creeping  tender  offers  are  also  re- 
stricted. Both  the  securities  industry 
and  the  corporate  community  re<x>g- 
nlze  the  need  to  establish  a  threshold 
above  which  a  bidder  must  tender  for 
additional  shares  rather  than  pur- 
chase them  on  the  open  market.  The 
securities  Industry  would  establish 
that  threshold  at  20  percent;  the  busi- 
ness community,  at  10  percent.  Our 
legislation  provides  that  once  a  bidder 
controls  16  percent  of  a  corporation, 
that  person  must  use  a  tender  offer  to 
purchase  additional  shares.  A  tender 
offer  is  widely  acknowledged  as  provld- 
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Ing  greater  fairness  to  all  shareholders 
because  it  allows  everyone  the  oppar- 
tunlty  to  participate  In  the  premium 
which  usually  accompanies  a  tender 
offer  but  which  is  not  available  to 
stockholders  through  purchases  on 
the  open  market. 

In  addition,  our  legislation  extends 
the  iwiwiiwiiin  tender-offer  period  from 
20  to  35  buslnegs  days.  Althou^  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  the  States  among 
other  argue  for  a  period  considerably 
longer  than  35  busineas  days,  our  pro- 
posal still  allows  for  more  of  an  auo- « 
tion  market  in  the  takeover  process 
and  thus  affords  shareholders  addi- 
tional time  to  consider  their  altenuk- 
tives  and  m*Timiw  their  return  on 
their  shares. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant items  dealing  with  fairness  to 
shareholders  which  are  contained  in 
this  legislation. 

In  the  disclosure  area,  the  leglslaticm 
takes  into  aooount  recent  cases 
brought  by  the  SBC  and  the  Justice 
Department  which  raise  significant 
questions  about  possible  collusion 
^mnnng  some  arbitrageurs,  institutlooal 
investment  managers,  investment 
bankers,  and  corporate  raiders  with  re- 
spect to  certain  takeover-related  activ- 
ity. 

Serious  charges  have  already  lev- 
eled, and  in  many  Instranr**  proven,  in- 
volving insider  trading,  market  manip- 
ulation, parUng.  p(X>ling  activity,  and 
other  major  securities  law  violations. 
At  hearings  before  the  Securities  Sub- 
committee and  the  full  Banking  Com- 
mittee, SEC  Chairman  John  Shad. 
SEC  Division  of  Enforcement  Director 
Gary  Lynch,  and  n.8.  Attorney  Ru- 
dolph Giuliani  have  each  Indicated 
that  more  Indictments  are  anticipated. 
Many  are  expected  to  Involve  takeov- 
er-related activity. 

Given  the  concerns  raised  by  such 
developments,  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  buttress  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  securities  maritets.  One 
of  the  easiest  and  most  practical  ways 
of  doing  this  Is  to  Increase  the  dlsdo- 
sare  to  the  public  and  the  marketplace 
of  takeover-related  lnfoimati<m. 

The  Tender  Offer  Disdosiu'e  and 
Fairness  Act  of  1987  does  this  in  sever- 
al different  ways,  primarily  by  Increas- 
ing the  disclosure  already  required 
under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934. 

Currently,  a  person  is  required  to 
diadoee  his  or  her  holdings  in  a  corpo- 
ration once  that  person  controls  5  per- 
cent of  a  company's  stock.  Many 
people  have  argued  forcefully  that  the 
threshold  should  be  lowered  to  1  or  2 
percent.  We  proposed  a  3-percent 
threshold.  At  3  percent  a  person  must 
file  and  Indicate  to  the  public  whether 
he  or  she  is  accumulating  shares  for 
Investment  purposes  or  for  control 
Such  filings  will  more  timely  alert  the 
marketplace  to  large  rapid  aocumula- 
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tioas  of  Urtet  company  sharM.  alert 
the  tarieC  oompany'i  ahareholden  and 
dtrecton  and  prorkle  every  sharehold- 
er an  equal  opportunity  to  share  In 
any  poalble  control  m-emium. 

Our  leftalatlon  alao  requires  that 
people  who  act  as  a  croup  report  that 
fact  to  the  marketplace.  The  pertinent 
language  requires  disclosure  of  "two  or 
more  persons  aetlnc  In  concert  or  In  a 
coordinated  or  consciously  parallel 
manner,  whether  or  not  pursuant  to 
an  express  acreement.  or  as  a  partner- 
ship, limited  partnership,  syndicate,  or 
Other  group  (whether  or  not  orga- 
nlnd)  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring. 
holding,  or  'H^^^g  of  securities  of 
an  issuer,  or  influencing  the  manage- 
ment or  policies  of  an  issuer." 

To  assist  shareholders  and  the  mar- 
ketplace in  assessing  a  bidder's  re- 
sources, possihle  affiliations,  and  prob- 
able future  conduct,  this  proposal  re- 
quires a  bidder  to  disclose:  First,  com- 
munications with  other  interested  par- 
ties within  the  90  dajrs  prior  to  the  re- 
quired filing  with  the  SEC:  second,  in- 
formation provided  lenders  in  order  to 
obtain  financing,  including  the  Identi- 
ty of  such  lenders  and  a  summary  of 
the  financing  agreements:  and  third, 
the  amount  of  any  fees  paid  In  connec- 
tion with  such  purchases,  including 
the  identity  of  any  person  to  whom 
such  fees  have  been  paid. 

The  aim  of  many  of  the  provisions  In 
this  legislation  Is  not  to  prevent  hos- 
tile takeovers  but  rather  to  ensure 
that  the  ordinary  shareholder  is  given 
a  fairer  shake  and  that  shares  are  pur- 
chased for  legitimate  purposes  rather 
than  to  manipulate  the  market  for 
short-term  gain.  This  legislation  In  no 
way  seeks  to  discourage  takeovers  by 
people  who  want  to  actually  acquire 
and  run  a  company  and  produce  better 
products  or  services.  Instead,  it  seeks 
to  restrict  the  abuses  of  those  finan- 
cial entrepreneurs  who  have  little  in- 
terest other  than  to  make  a  fast  profit. 
often  at  the  expense  of  the  target 
company,  its  long-term  shareholders, 
its  employees,  and  the  community  in 
which  it  is  located. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Tender 
Offer  Disclosure  and  Fairness  Act  of 
1087  seeks  to  address  some  of  the 
abuses  of  bidders  in  the  tender-offer 
process,  it  also  recognlxes  certain  cor- 
porate target  management  abuses. 
Greenmail,  golden  parachutes,  and 
poison  pills  would  be  prohibited 
dmlng  the  tender-offer  process. 

Our  proposal  also  recognizes  the 
harm  done  to  working  people  and 
their  pension  funds  in  these  contests 
for  controL  We  specifically  restrict  the 
use  of  a  pension  fund  surplus  to  fund 
either  the  bidder  or  target  In  a  takeov- 
er contest.  Abuse  of  a  pension  fund  in 
such  a  contest  Is  wrong  aiul  must  be 
prohibited. 

Other  Important  provisions  of  the 
Tender  Offer  E>isclosure  and  Fairness 
Act  of  1087  include  the  following: 


The  10-day  window  period  under  sec- 
tion 13(d)  is  closed.  In  the  past,  per- 
sons were  required  to  disclose  their 
holdings  and  certain  other  Informa- 
tion once  they  acquired  5  percent  of  a 
company's  stock.  However,  they  were 
not  required  to  disclose  this  informa- 
tion for  10  days.  As  a  result,  bidders 
and  others  would  acquire  5  percent 
and  then  keep  right  on  accumulating 
stock  up  to  the  1 0th  day  without  any 
disclosure  at  all.  In  addition  to  lower- 
ing the  threshold  from  5  to  3  percent, 
this  legislation  restricts  a  person  from 
accumulating  additional  shares  until 
after  he  or  she  has  made  the  appropri- 
ate filing  with  the  Commission  and 
has  publicly  disseminated  an  an- 
nouncement containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  may  provide. 

In  another  section,  pension  fund 
managers  are  encouraged  to  consider 
the  long-term  prospects  of  a  company 
as  well  as  the  more  Inunediate  benefits 
of  a  takeover— benefits  which  might 
be  short  lived. 

Increased  penalties  are  provided  for 
insider-trading  violations  as  well  as  for 
perjury  or  obstruction  of  justice 
during  an  insider-trading  investiga- 
tion. Currently,  the  law  for  an  insider- 
trading  violation  provides  for  criminal 
fines  of  up  to  $100,000  and  imprison- 
ment for  up  to  5  years.  This  legislation 
increases  the  maximum  penalties  to 
$1,000,000  and  10  years  imprisotmient. 
In  addition,  we  agree  with  UJB.  Attor- 
ney Giuliani  and  SEC  Chairman  Shad 
that  the  best  way  to  deter  insider  trad- 
ing is  to  impose  a  prison  sentence.  We 
adopt  the  recommendations  made  by 
B£r.  Giuliani,  before  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  on  April  22.  1987.  that 
a  mandatory  penalty  of  1  year  be  im- 
posed upon  anyone  who  is  proven  to 
have  t>een  engaged  in  perjury  or  ob- 
struction of  Justice  in  an  SEC  insider- 
trading  investigation. 

Private  rights  of  action  are  specifi- 
cally provided  to  those  harmed  by 
false  or  misleading  disclosures  made 
involving  a  tender  offer,  as  well  as  for 
violations  of  the  margin  requirements 
in  takeover  financing  under  section  7 
of  the  Seciuities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934. 

The  act  also  provides  for  the  regis- 
tration and  regulation  of  tender-offer 
arbitrageurs  by  the  SEC.  This  provi- 
sion will  enable  regulatory  authorities 
to  better  identify  the  parties  Involved 
in  tender-offer  arbitrage  and  to  more 
accurately  assess  the  broader  market- 
place Impacts  of  this  practice. 

And  finally,  the  legislation  specifi- 
cally reaffirms  the  role  of  the  States 
in  the  internal  affairs  and  governance 
of  corporations. 

That  said,  let  me  outline  Just  a  few 
of  the  more  contentious  issues  which, 
although  not  included  in  this  legisla- 
tion, are  sure  to  be  subjects  of  con- 
tinuing interest  during  our  hearings: 

First,  financing  takeovers.  A  number 
of  Senators  believe  strongly  that  the 


many  issues  surrounding  the  use  of 
less-than-investment  grade  securities 
to  finance  hostile  takeovers  should  be 
thoroughly  examined.  There  have 
been  proposals  to  tighten  the  margin 
rules  on  debt  used  for  coriwrate  take- 
overs; restrict  the  percentage  of  less- 
than-investment  grade  securities  that 
may  be  held  by  any  federally  insiured 
depository  institution;  restrict  the  use 
of  "highly  confident"  letters:  and 
ensure  that  legally  binding  commit- 
ments back  the  financing  of  corporate 
takeovers.  There  is  considerable  con- 
cern that  a  number  of  recent  tender 
offers  have  not  been  supported  by 
firm  financing. 

Second,  there  Is  a  strong  body  of 
opinion  that  bidders  should  t>e  re- 
quired to  tender  for  the  entire  compa- 
ny once  a  certain  threshold  of  owner- 
ship is  reached.  Under  the  British 
system,  once  an  acquiror  gains  a  30- 
percent  interest  in  a  company  that 
person  must  tender  for  the  entire  com- 
pany if  he  or  she  wants  to  accumulate 
more  shares. 

Third,  recent  cases  brought  by  the 
SEC  and  the  Justice  E)epartment  have 
led  some  to  suggest  that  a  multiservice 
firm  should  be  prohibited  from  engag- 
ing in  both  risk  arbitrage  and  merger- 
and-acqulsition  activity  at  the  same 
time,  under  the  same  roof. 

Fourth,  a  number  of  Senators  would 
like  to  increase  the  liability  of  firms 
and  their  senior  management  for  the 
misconduct  of  their  firms  employees. 

Fifth,  there  Is  a  considerable  body  of 
opinion  that  supports  extending  the 
minimum  tender-offer  period  well 
t>eyond  the  35  business  days  included 
in  this  legislation. 

Sixth,  a  number  of  thoughtful 
groups  have  argued  that  bidders  in  the 
tender  offer  process  should  be  re- 
quired to  file  an  "economic  impact 
statement"  indicating  their  intentions 
with  respect  to  the  future  of  the 
target.  Its  employees,  and  the  commu- 
nity involved. 

Seventh,  there  is  growing  concern 
about  corporate  bondholders  who  find 
the  value  of  their  bonds  dramatically 
effected  by  actions  taken  either  as  a 
result  or  in  anticipation  of  a  takeover. 

Eighth,  and  there  is  also  concern 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  existing  dis- 
closure requirements  applicable  to  in- 
stitutional Investors  in  light  of  the 
substantial  percentage  of  the  stock  of 
many  companies  which  they  control. 
Some  people  argue  that  institutional 
investors  should  be  required  to  provide 
more  timely  disclosiire  of  their  hold- 
ings. 

We  considered  each  of  these  Issues 
in  drafting  this  legislation  and  agreed 
for  the  time  being  to  put  them  aside 
pending  future  examination  and  infor- 
mation during  the  hearing  process. 

In  conclusion,  the  Tender  Offer  Dis- 
closure and  Fairness  Act  of  1987  is  in- 
tended to  bring  the  securities  laws  into 


line  with  current  corporate  takeover 
realities.  It  is  designed  to  limit  certain 
current  abusive  practices  in  corporate 
takeovers  through  a  balanced  ap- 
proach which  addresses  actions  by 
both  tender  offerors  and  their  targets. 
The  primary  thnist  of  the  legislation 
is  to  improve  disclosure  in  the  takeov- 
er process  in  order  to  give  sharehold- 
ers and  the  marketplace  more  accu- 
rate and  timely  information  to  make 
reasoned  decisions  in  response  to  a 
tender  offer.  The  act  does  not  attempt 
to  outlay  corporate  takeovers  or  other- 
wise interfere  with  orderly,  fair 
changes  In  corporate  controL 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  more 
complete  summary  of  the  Tender 
Offer  Disclosure  and  Fairness  Act  of 
1987  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RgcoRO,  as  follows: 

SXTMMAKT  OF  TEKBER  OfTIK  RKTORM 

Lbgislatioii 

SBCnOa  I.  SHOKT  TITLS 

SecUon  1  of  the  bUl  sUtes  that  the  blU 
may  be  cited  u  the  "Tender  Offer  Disclo- 
sure and  Falmeas  Act  of  1987." 

sscnoii  1.  mfonios  and  nraross 

Section  2  of  the  blU  dlacusses  the  abuses 
which  have.  In  recent  years,  become  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  corporate  acquisition 
process,  especially  In  connection  with  tender 
offers.  The  purpose  of  the  blU  is  "to  foreclo- 
sure the  opportunities  for  abuse  under  the 
present  provisions  of  law  and  to  expand  the 
protective  mechanisms  of  the  Federal  secu- 
rities laws. ' 

sacnoii  s.  io-dat  wiinww;  coirmiTS  or 

BXPORT— CLOSIMO  THB  "10  DAT  WnTOOW" 

Currently  any  person  who  acquires  more 
than  5  percent  of  a  class  of  registered  equity 
security  must  publicly  disclose,  among  other 
things,  the  amount  and  percentage  of  secu- 
rities beneficially  owned,  the  identity  of  the 
beneficial  owner,  the  source  and  amount  of 
funds,  the  purpose  of  the  transaction,  and 
any  contracts  or  arrangements  with  respect 
to  the  subject  securities,  within  10  business 
days.  Dtiring  the  10  day  window  period, 
however,  such  person  may  acquire  addition- 
al securities  without  public  disclosure. 

In  1983.  the  SEC  Advisory  Committee  on 
Tender  Offers  (the  "Advisory  Committee") 
found  that  the  10  day  window  presented  "a 
substantial  opportunity  for  abuse."  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  10  day  window  be  closed 
to  "provide  adequate  notice  of  the  share- 
holder's Investment  and  Intentions  regard- 
ing the  Issuer  and  Ito  give)  time  for  the 
market  to  asslmilaU  such  Information." 

The  proposed  amendment  would  reduce 
the  acquisition  threshold  to  3  percent  and 
require  disclosure  by  the  close  of  business 
on  the  next  tradlitg  day.  The  purpose  of  the 
proposed  legislation  is  to  more  timely  alert 
the  marketplace  to  every  large  rapid  accu- 
mulation of  target  company  shares  and  to 
provide  every  shareholder  as  equal  opportu- 
nity to  share  in  any  possible  control  premi- 
um, as  weU  as  to  alert  the  target  company's 
board  of  directors,  and  Its  shareholders  to 
such  accumulation. 

OTHXX  DISCLOSUaS 

The  proposed  legislative  language  is  In- 
tended in  part  to  address  the  recent  phe- 
nomenon of  modem  pools— operations  In 
which  Investment  bankers.  Institutions,  ar- 


bltraceurs.  aiMl  others  Join  with  stock  aocu- 
mulatora  In  takeover  activities— which  in- 
crease the  poMibUlties  for  market  manipula- 
tion. These  entitles,  representing  potent 
allies  to  an  acquiror  In  iU  potential  acquisi- 
tion of  control,  are  proper  subjects  of  disclo- 
sure. 

Accordingly,  the  proposed  legislative  lan- 
guage would  require  that  persons  subject  to 
Section  I3(d)'8  reporting  requirements  dis- 
close: (1)  any  communications  In  the  90  days 
prtor  to  the  filing  with  a  third  party  regard- 
ing such  third  party's  intention  to  purchase 
the  securities  which  are  subject  of  the  filing 
person's  statement  If  such  third  party  (1) 
previously  has  filed  a  statement  under 
either  SecUon  13(d)  or  13(g)  or  (11)  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  filing  person,  subsequent- 
ly acquired,  or  agreed  to  acquire,  such  secu- 
rities. (2)  Information  relating  to  such  per- 
son's financing  of  the  purchases,  including 
the  Identity  of  the  lenders  and  a  summary 
of  the  financing  agreements,  and  (3)  the 
amount  of  any  fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  in 
connection  with  such  purchases,  including 
the  identity  of  any  person  to  whom  such 
fees  have  been  or  will  be  paid.  Such  infor- 
mation would  assist  shareholders  and  the 
marketplace  in  determining  the  future 
course  of  conduct  of  the  acquiror,  ite  re- 
sources, and  possible  affiliates. 

The  legislative  proposal  alao  contemplates 
that.  In  Section  13(dKl)(C).  the  Commission 
would  be  required  to  provide  a  means  by 
which  persons  would  be  required  to  choose 
between  a  control  intention  and  an  invest- 
ment IntenUon  In  sUUng  the  purpose  for 
which  they  iiave  acquired  the  securities. 
Currently,  many  people  arc  able  to  avoid 
any  meaningful  disclosure  of  their  pumoses 
by  narrative  descriptions  which  are  designed 
more  to  conceal  than  to  Ulumlnate  the  rea- 
sons for  their  acquisition  of  the  securities. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  also  bar 
further  purchases  by  a  person  first  crossing 
the  3  percent  threshold  until  the  initial 
statement  is  filed  and  the  purchaser  public- 
ly disseminates  an  announcement  contain- 
ing such  Information  as  the  Commission 
may  prescribe.  This  requirement  will  give 

the  shareholders  and  the  marketplace  time 

to  learn  of  those  disclosures. 

SSCTIOR  4.  Tim  FOK  mJHO  AMKKDMKltTS 

The  proposed  legislative  language  would 
also  require  public  disclosure  of  any  materi- 
al change  in  facte  relating  to  a  fUing  by  the 
close  of  business  on  the  next  trading  day 
foUowlng  such  change.  Currently,  SEC  rules 
require  the  disclosure  of  such  changes  In- 
cluding additional  acquisitions  of  at  least  1 
percent,  but  merely  provide  that  such  dis- 
closure should  be  inade  "promptly." 
SSCTIOR  s.  mroRcncxin  nEAStraas 
Qroup  activity 

The  concept  of  a  "group"  required  to 
report  their  aggregate  holdings  would  be  ex- 
panded to  encompass  persons  acting  in  a 
parallel  manner  with  knowledge  of  one  an- 
other's transactions.  Under  the  legislative 
proposal,  it  would  no  longer  be  necessary  to 
detect  or  prove  the  existence  of  an  agree- 
ment between  persons  in  order  to  require 
that  they  report  their  combined  holdings 
and  purposes. 

Remedial  provision* 

Additional  enforcement  mechanisms  are 
needed  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  dis- 
closure requirements  of  Section  13(d). 

New  paragraph  13(dK4)  would  prohibit 
for  six  months  any  further  acquisitions  by 
means  of  a  tender  offer  where  the  purchas- 
er indicates  he  or  she  Is  holding  the  stock 
for  Investment  purposes  unless  the  purchas- 


er f  Ues.  six  months  in  advance  of  the  tender 
offer,  a  revised  disclosure  statement  Indleat- 
Ing  his  purpose  Is  to  seek  controL  The  SBC 
is  empowered  to  waive  the  six  month  watt- 
ing period  upon  a  showing  that  there  has 
been  a  material  change  In  drcnmstsnres 

The  most  basic  neoeaslty  of  the  dtadosure 
statements  Is  that  the  Information  they  con- 
tain must  be  accurate  and  complete.  Aooord- 
ingly.  the  proposed  language  makes  illegal 
any  untrue  statement  of  material  fact  or 
any  omission  of  material  facts  needed  to 
make  the  other  statemente  not  misleading. 
It  is  also  made  illegal  to  eitgage  In  any 
fraudulent,  deceptive  or  manipulative  acts 
or  practices  In  coruiectlon  with  any  such  dls- 
clos«ire. 

SSCTIOM  •.  Cim.  LIASniTT 

New  SecUon  13(1)  provides  for  a  private 
right  of  action  not  now  uniformly  recog- 
nized by  the  courts  for  any  intenUonal  dis- 
closure violations  of  SecUon  13(d),  13(g)  or 
13(f)  or  for  any  violaUon  of  the  margin  re- 
qulremente  under  SecUon  7  In  connection 
with  tender  offer  flruuiclng.  The  proposed 
language  bars  liability  where  the  vioIatk» 
resulted  from  a  bona  fide  error. 

SSCnON  7.  TBIDBI  OPTCKS 

Extention  of  the  Minimum  Offering  Period 
The  proposed  leglslaUve  language  would 
require  a  tender  offer  to  remain  open  for  a 
minimiim  of  35  buslncss  days.  (Currently,  a 
bidder  may  limit  the  offering  period  to  only 
20  business  days. 

Essential  to  providing  an  equal  opportuni- 
ty to  all  target  company  shareholders  to 
parUclpate  In  the  offer  Is  a  minimum  offer- 
ing period  that  Is  sufficient  to  permit  a  rea- 
sonably diligent  shareholder  (Individual  or 
Institution)  to  evaluate  the  merits  of  often 
complex  transactions  (particularly  In  the 
case  of  a  front  end  loaded  offer)  and  to 
make  an  Informed  decision. 

Extension  of  the  tender  offer  period 
would  also  allow  for  more  of  an  aucUon 
market,  allowing  sliareholders  as  well  as 
management  to  consider  another  bid  or 
other  ways  of  maximiring  shareholder 
wealth.  It  would  also  provide  all  parties  ad- 
ditional time  to  make  fundamental  decisions 
regarding  the  future  of  the  company. 

As  with  any  bright  line  rule,  the  choice  of 
35  business  days  Is  to  an  extent  arbitrary. 
Various  alternative  measures  have  been  pro- 
posed both  before  and  after  the  adoption  by 
the  Commission  of  Rule  14e-l,  requiring 
tliat  a  tender  offer  be  held  open  for  20  Iwial- 
ness  days. 

In  1983,  the  SEC  Advisory  Ommlttee  on 
Tender  Offers  recommended  that  the  mini- 
mum offering  period  be  changed  to  30  calen- 
dar days. 

A  proposed  bill  by  Senator  D'Amato 
would  extend  the  minimum  offering  period 
to  30  calendar  days,  while  legislation  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Simon  would  extend  the 
minimum  offering  period  to  46  buslneas 
days  and  legislaUon  Introduced  by  Senator 
Metzenbaum  would  extend  it  to  60  calendar 
days.  A  bill  introduced  by  Congressmen  IMn- 
gell  and  Markey  would  also  extend  the 
period  to  60  calendar  days. 

The  investment  banking  community  gen- 
erally favors  a  minimum  offering  period  of 
30  calendar  days  although  Felix  O.  Rohar 
tyn,  senior  partner,  Lazard  Preres  and  Com- 
pany, testified  before  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  on  January  28,  1987,  in  favor  of 
lengthening  the  tender  offer  period  to  60 
days. 

Business  execuUves  testified  on  March  4. 
1987,  In  favor  of  90  days. 
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OMOrttlM  AdMlnto- 
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to  HoutUt  IMaoMTT  A 
■  LfMmltem,  IS  Ootam.  U  Rtr. 
Mt.  »1T  (!««).  

tonaly  bM  bMO  to  pvnit  tarpat  oompMiy 
wtan  tlM  ttBM  Moas- 
'  to  mmk»  an  infafiBOd  daoMan. 

i^  "Vr—pUtt  Tmiar  Qffm"  and 
I  Om  Stntt"  Timmamttiona 


.  T  of  ttaa  taffi  voiiM  add  a  new  aeo- 
tloD  14(dX4>  to  tlM  aaeoritlaB  Kiebaoga  Act 
In  ofltfar  to  daol  wtth  ia««nl  abuaaa. 

Om^ttig  Tm4tr  Qt^n.  On  January  38. 
IMT.  Mleboiaa  F.  Bndjr.  C3ialnnan  of 
DIDen.  Xaad  and  (onnar  RapubUoan  Sana- 
tor  fraa  New  Janay.  toatlflad  before  the 
Snate  Baakliw  Oaonnlttae  that  "we  ahoukl 
outlaw  the  eraaptac  trnder." 

Aoeordbic  to  Brady.  "Tbete  la  ■nmnthlnt 
unfair  whan  a  Mddv  aequlrea  eeonomlr  ooo- 
trol  In  the  open  narket  wtthout  payinc  a 
eoDtnl  pnmlOBi  and  without  otfertec  all 
boMara  the  abfllty  to  mU  at  the  nine  price." 
Aoeordlnc  to  Brady.  "I  believe  that  'control' 
la.  tai  effect,  an  aaaet  of  the  corporatlop  that 
ahookl  be  trantferred  only  In  the  llcht  of 
day.  with  afl  hoMan— partlenlarty  the  unao- 
naa— bavtac  the  opportunity  to 
I  In  the  proceedi.  Thia  rule  should  alao 
to  lawien  tcnderlnc  for  their  own 


In  July  I9M.  the  OonmlaBlan  propoeed 
for  coaoBent  the  concept  that  durtaic  a 
tender  offer  "any  peraon  ■iiiilni  to  acquire 
a  subatantlal  amount  of  tariet  mmpany  ae- 
enrtttaa  (c».  10  percent)  would  be  required 
toetfeet  that  aequMtton  throuch  aoonren- 
tlonal  tender  offer."  The  Oommlartnn  waa 
conovned  with  the  eooaequencea  of  regulat- 
Inc  confentlonal  tender  offen  "while  per- 
mltttnc  other  lane  aoqulaltloiM  (le..  open 
market  purcfaaaea)  to  compete  with  such 
offen.  unfettered  by  nich  rcatrlctlona." 

The  iMopoeed  ledalatlve  lancua«e  would 
prohlbtt  the  aequlaltlan  of  more  than  16 
percent  of  a  corporation  through  open 
market  piii rhai»a  or  private  tranaaftlotw 

liarve.  open  market  purchaaea.  even  when 
iTOiltlnf  In  a  chance  of  control,  generally 
do  not  cooatltutc  tender  offen.  Control  la 
primarily  a  corporate  anei.  Requiring  ae- 
quWtlona  of  control  to  utlllae  the  tender 
offer  prooeaa  and  Ita  protective  mechanlams 
(le.  adequate  dlaclaeure  and  equal  treat- 
ment of  ■bareholders)  amiree  that  target 
•""T^T  aharehoUen  wUl  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  ahare  In  any  premium  poM 
for  such  aaaet. 

Moat  Intemted  peraona  aupport  eetabUah- 
Ing  a  thraabold  above  which  all  purchaaea  of 
a  company's  securities  must  be  by  tender 
offer.  There  la  diaagreement  over  what  this 
thrtahold  should  be.  however.  The  seeurl- 
ttaa  Induatry  generally  favon  a  30%  threah- 
tM.  The  bualnen  ooramunlty  generally 
favon  a  10%  threahold. 

The  propoeed  amendment  would  also 
"^**-*^  shareholder  wealth  by  ensuring 
that  Uddan  do  not  use  techniques  to  reduce 
the  takeover  preasium  such  as  open 
maikot  or  privately  negotlatwi  purchases  In 
lieu  of  a  tender  offer. 

The  current  disparate  treatment  between 
open  market  or  negotiated  purchaaea  and 
tender  offen  plaoea  the  tender  offer  bidder 
at  a  competitive  dlaadvantage  In  a  control 
contcat.  A  ttldder  may  only  buy  In  a  tender 


offer,  and  the  tendering  aharaholder  may  be 
autajeet  to  prormtlan  under  the  tender  offer 
tatd.  Section  14(dX0)  of  the  Kmrtmnge  Act 
The  piopoeed  language  would  equaUae  the 
coBvietttlvo  poaltlon  of  the  tender  offeror 
and  open  market  ptirnhaaara. 

Finally,  given  the  currant  abaenoe  of  a 
definition  of  the  term  "tender  offer."  the 
propoaad  amendment,  by  requiring  any 
liaiiaai  thai  raaiilMng  in  the  aoqulaltlnn  of  a 
defined  magnitude  to  be  pursued  by  means 
of  a  tender  offer,  adds  certainty  to  the  plan- 
ning of  tranaaetlana  and  dimlnlahea  the 
neadleas  poadbtUtlas  of  Utlgatlon. 

'9ieesptog  tht  Strmf.  By  requlrli«  that 
acquisitions  of  more  than  15  percent  of  a 
corporation  be  made  by  tender  offer,  the 
propoeed  language  would  alao  addr—  the 
practice  known  aa  "swesptag  the  stroet". 
Under  that  praetloe.  a  Mddar  withdraws  a 
tender  offer  and  aequlrea  control  from  a  few 
artiltrageun  who  bold  large  blocks,  depriv- 
ing other  sharaholden  of  the  benefit  of  the 
tender  offer.  Nicholas  F.  Brady  alao  recom- 
mended that  thla  praetloe  be  elhnlnal4w1. 
Written  Statement  of  Nicholas  F.  Brady 
before  the  Senate  Banking.  Hoiislng,  and 
Urban  Affain  Committee  (January  38. 
1M7). 

The  purpoee  of  the  propoeed  leglslattve 
language  is  to  ensun  that  Individual  invea- 
ton  are  afforded  the  protection  of  the 
tender  offer  prnwos  Aa  noted  by  the  SBC. 
"After  the  announcement  of  a  tender  offer, 
aharea  of  the  target  company  often  become 
concentrated  In  the  hands  of  a  nnaller 
number  of  Investon.  This  concentration 
repreeents  an  aUocatlon  of  the  risk  created 
by  uncertainty  over  the  outcome  of  the 
takeover  process.  Shareholden  who  wish  to 
receive  some  portion  of  the  tender  offer  pre- 
mium but  who  are  tmwllllng  to  aasume  the 
risk  that  the  tender  offer  will  not  be  consu- 
mated  frequently  sell  Into  the  market. 
Theae  sham  are  often  purchased  by  profes- 
sionala.  who  assume  the  risk  and  provide  li- 
quidity to  the  market." 

Ooneentrstlon  of  a  large  block  of  stock  In 
relatively  few  hands  permits  the  acquisition 
of  control  through  open  market  purchases 
and  prlvatdy  negotiated  traosactionB  with- 
out the  substantive  protections  afforded  by 
the  tender  offer  procem  Including  adequate 
disclosure,  equal  treatment  of  shareholden 
and  suffl^ent  time  to  make  an  Informed  In- 
vestment decision. 

sacnoii  s.  Acnom  st  isaons 
Anti-Oreenmail  PrxyvUion 

Under  current  law.  the  ability  of  a  target 
company  to  repurchase  shares  from  dissi- 
dent shareholden  at  a  premium  has  created 
an  Incentive  for  an  investor  to  accumulate 
blocks  with  the  bitention  of  reeelllng  them 
to  the  purchaaer.  This  practice  has  become 
known  as  "greenmall " 

The  propoeed  legislative  language  would 
prohibit  an  Issuer  from  buying  bock  Its  secu- 
rities at  a  price  above  the  market  value  from 
any  person  holding  more  than  3  percent  of 
those  securities  if  that  person  held  the 
stock  lem  than  six  months,  unlem  the  stock 
Is  purchased  by  a  tender  offer  open  to  all 
shareholden  or  the  repurchase  Is  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  Issuer's  shareholdefs. 
Ifarket  value  for  this  purpose  Is  defined  as 
the  average  market  price  either  during  the 
SO  trading  days  preceding  the  purchase  of 
the  securities,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  tender 
offer  or  other  announced  Intention  to  seek 
control,  the  30  trading  days  preceding  the 
commencement  of  the  tender  offer  or  the 
wn»M*ng  of  such  announcement 

From  January  1979  to  March  1984.  ap- 
proximately 85,500.000.000  has  been  paid  by 


to  repiirrbaae  blocka  of  '<«-"»«»' 
stoek  from  individual  ahareholden  at  an  ag- 
gregate premium  of  over  $1,000,000,000. 
Otnee  of  the  Chief  Bonnnnitot.  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commlaaion.  27k«  Iwtpaet  of 
Tbtpsfsd  8Ka,r*  Jtsparr^asei  (OfntrnmaXL)  on 
Stock  PrUau  iXmel^  11.  1984)  ("SMC  tmpaet 
of  OrsntuMir).  This  praetloe  is  objection- 
able on  the  grounds  that  It  derails  the  auc- 
tion prnrwas.  and  thwarta  equal  ahareholder 
participation  in  the  control  premium. 

finplrleal  evidence  suggests  that 
nonpartldpatlng  shareholden  suffer  sub- 
stantial and  statiatically  significant  share 
price  declines  upon  the  payment  of  green- 


The  purpoee  of  the  propoeed  legialaMve 
language  la  to  limit  the  practice  except  as 
spertflrally  permitted  by  the  lasuer's  share- 
holden or  iinleas  made  pursuant  to  an  offer 
open  to  all  shareholders. 
Jtesfrlcfiotu  on  Adoption  of  Oolden  Pam- 

chafe*  and  Poiton  PUU  During  Tender 

Offen 

In  recent  years,  targets  of  takeover  bids 
have,  during  the  pendency  of  such  bids,  re- 
sorted to  certain  defensive  measures  that 
critics  have  suggested  can  be  detrimental  to 
shareholdera.  One  such  defensive  measure  Is 
the  adoption  of  "golden  parachute"  agree- 
ments that  generally  give  Its  offloen  the 
right  to  substantial  severance  payments, 
without  further  action  by  the  target.  In  the 
event  of  their  termination  following  a 
change  in  control  of  the  target. 

Another  measure  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  controveny  In  recent  yean  involves 
the  adoption  of  so-called  'share  purchase 
rights  plans."  or  "poison  pUls."  Such  plans 
typically  provide  for  the  lamance  of  stock 
purchase  rights  to  shareholden  that  auto- 
matically, without  any  further  action  by  the 
target,  permit  such  shareholden  to  pur- 
chase securities  of  an  acquiring  company  or 
the  Issuer  In  takeover  situations  not  ap- 
proved by  the  issuer's  board  of  directon. 
These  rights  generally  provide  for  a  pur- 
chase of  those  securities  at  a  substantial  dis- 
count and  on  terms  designed  to  make  the 
issuer  a  lem  attractive  takeover  candidate. 
Such  plans  have  generaUy  been  adopted 
without  shareholder  approval. 

The  legislative  language  would  prohibit 
the  adoption  of  golden  parachute  agree- 
ments or  poison  pills  during  the  pendency 
of  a  tender  offer  unless  the  Commission 
provides  an  exemption  by  rule,  regulation  or 
order.  The  effectiveness  of  any  golden  para- 
chutes or  poison  pUls  adopted  prior  to  com- 
mencement of  the  tender  offer,  however, 
would  not  be  affected,  even  If  the  tender 
offer  has  the  effect  of  triggering  such  pre- 
existing rights. 

SacnOII  t.  KBOISTXATIOII  AMD  XBOTTLATIOII  OF 

AXsnaAOKuas 

The  purpoee  of  the  propoeed  amendment 
is  to  provide  a  scheme  for  the  registration 
and  regulation  of  "tender  offer  arbitra- 
getirs." 

Because  of  the  secretlveness  of  arbitra- 
geurs, most  accounts  of  their  activities  are 
based  on  estimates  and  speculations.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  art>ltrageun  are  a  force 
in  the  market.  It  has  been  stated  that  "arbi- 
trageun  may  be  reaponslble  for  up  to  90 
percent  of  the  trading  activity  In  the  two  se- 
curities Involved  in  an  unconteated  ex- 
change offer  and  that  over  50  percent  of  all 
tenden  comes  through  arbitrageurs." 

The  common  wisdom  holds  that  tender 
offer  arbttrageun  provide  an  alternative  to 
target  company  shareholden  who  are  un- 
willing to  srrfTTT*  the  risk  that  the  tender 


offer  will  be  unsuooeasful.  stabUiae  the  price 
of  the  securttlea  Invohred.  and  provide  U- 
qukUty  to  the  maiket  It  has  alao  been  con- 
tended that  tender  offer  aitttngeun  over- 
prloa  target  company  sharea.  tipping  the 
balanoe  In  favor  of  the  bidder.  Thua.  many 
tender  offen  succeed  fw  reasons  only  "tan- 
gentlally  related"  to  the  meriU  of  the  offer 
Itaelf. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  propoeed  amend- 
ment would  make  it  unUwful  for  any  peraon 
to  be  a  "tender  offer  arbitrageur"  unleas 
registered  as  such  with  the  Commiarton. 

The  definition  of  tender  offer  arbitrageur 
(new  subsection  (SKaX47)  of  the  Exchange 
Act)  makes  use  of  the  definitions  of  broker 
and  dealer  preeently  found  in  Sectlan  S  of 
the  Exchange  Act  Thus,  any  person,  who 
for  his  own  account  throu^  a  broker  or 
otherwiae,  or  for  the  account  of  others,  reg- 
ularly engages  in  tender  offer  arbitrage  aa 
part  of  a  business,  must  register  with  the 
Commission 

It  is  generally  thought  that  moat  tender 
offer  arbitrageun  are  registered  broken  of 
dealen  Recent  news  repcMta.  however.  Indi- 
cate >*»»*  controlling  shareholden  of  nnall, 
publicly  held  companies  are  lasulng  stodt 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  uaed  to  engage  in 
arbitrage,  rortee.  Feb.  33.  1987,  at  35.  and 
that  Insurance  companlea  and  penaion  funds 

have  become  neophyte  investon  in  arbi- 
trage pools.  Bva.  Week.  Dec.  8. 1980,  at  38. 

SBcnoii  10.  ousA  sMsmnmrs— noociAaT 
Duma  AmTunxa  ormu 

The  propoeed  legisUUve  language  would 
permit  employee  beneflt  plan  trustees  in 
discharge  of  their  fiduciary  duty  to  consider 
the  long-term  benefits  of  continued  stock 
ownership  in  the  event  of  a  tender  offer. 

The  Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  ("ERISA")  is  sUent  with  respect  to 
the  fiduciary  duty  of  plan  trustees  In  the 
face  of  a  tender  offer.  It  currently  requires 
that  plan  fiduciaries  discharge  their  duty 
with  the  care  of  a  "prudent  man"  and 
"solely  in  the  Interest"  of  the  plan's  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries.  Thus,  in  the  face  of 
a  premium,  plan  trustees  may  find  them- 
selves with  no  recourse  but  to  tender  the 
shares  of  the  target  company. 

This  required  response  is  arguably  a 
source  of  institutional  investors'  "short-time 
horiaons"  and,  because  of  their  recognised 
dominance  of  the  market  (aocoimtlng  in 
1985  for  approximately  45  percent  of  public 
stock  ownership),  contributions  to  corporate 
managements"  preoccupation  with  short- 
term  *«tTiingm  at  the  expense  of  capital  in- 
vestment research  and  development  and 
other  long-term  goals. 

EXCESS  mSIOH  FLAM  ASSXTS 

The  propoeed  legislation  would  prevent  a 
company  from  transferring  excess  pension 
plan  assets  from  a  plan  to  the  company's 
general  coffers  If  any  part  of  such  asseU  are 
used  to  finance,  directly  or  indirectly,  sny 
acquisition  of  the  employer's  securities, 
whether  by  a  bidder  who  has  obtained  con- 
trol by  tender  offer  or  by  an  issuer  self- 
tender. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  a  number 
of  Instances  In  which  an  acquiring  company 
has  utilised  funds  of  a  target  company"8 
pension  plans  to  partially  finance  the  acqui- 
sition. This  occun  when,  following  an  acqui- 
sition, the  acquiror  terminates  one  or  more 
of  the  target's  pension  plans  and  transfen 
the  exceas  plan  asseU  into  the  target's  gen- 
eral operating  funds,  which  moneys  the  ac- 
quiror then  uses  to  pay  down  acquisition-re- 
lated debt 

Although  current  law  requires  acqulron 
to  leave  sufficient  ssseU  In  terminated  plans 


to  fund,  on  an  actuarially  determined 

alraady  earned  benefltB,  It  doea  not  mandate 
that  the  exceas  MMta  be  left  In  plaoe  to  pro- 
vide beneflta  to  be  earned  in  the  future  or  to 
provide  a  cushion  In  eaae  the  actuarial  as- 
■umptions  and  faVnili^V*"  prove  to  be  too 
optimistic  or  there  is  a  later  ahrinkage  in 
the  value  of  the  plana'  aaaeta.  Tlxua.  not 
only  are  employeea  of  a  target  subject  to 
termination  or  forced  reaignation  following 
an  acquisition,  but  alao  the  aaaeta  of  the 
peiHlon  plans  which  would  provide  them 
their  earned  boiefiU  in  such  event  are 
being  stripped  after  such  aoqulaitlons.  leave- 
Ing  them  with  only  the  mlnhninn  mandate 
amount  of  aaseU  to  protect  those  benefita. 
As  a  conaeqtience.  they  have  no  cuahlon  to 
protect  them  if  the  plans'  inveatmenU  falter 
or  the  entity  whldi  reaults  from  the  merger 
is  f  oroed  into  bankruptcy  during  an  ewmom- 
Ic  downturn. 

The  propoeed  amendment  would  prohlbtt 
any  earned  asseto  from  being  transferred  to 
fiwMw^  an  afqulftt<""  of  securttlea  and  the 
full  amount  of  exceas  aaaeta  in  penaion 
plaiM  at  the  time  of  an  acquisition  would 
remam  m  such  plans  to  provide  a  cushion  in 
case  the  affin«f«»««w«  provea  to  have  been  01- 
oonaidered  or  Hl-timed,  or  in  caae  the  value 
of  the  plans'  asaeU  decline  during  such 
period.  It  would  thus  help  ensure  that  they 
do  not  suffer  a  loas  of  already  earned  retire- 
ment boieflts  solely  because  a  raider 
wanted  to  acquire  their  former  employer. 
sBcnoM  11.  nKatuaKD  fdialtixs  won  onioiB 

TKAOOIO,  RBJUXT.  UKD  OBSnUCTIOIl  OF  JUS- 

ncx 

In  light  of  the  recent  insider  trading  scan- 
dals and  the  mttiim^i  deterrence  whkdi  the 
dvQ  and  criminal  sanctions  provided  for  in 
the  Insider  Trading  Sanctions  Act  of  1984 
apparently  have  engendered,  the  need  for 
increaaed  deterrence  has  become  apparent 
The  bill  would  ammd  Section  33  of  the  Ex- 
change Act  to  provide  for  criminal  fines  of 
up  to  $1,000,000  and  imprisonment  for  up  to 
10  yean  for  any  willful  Inaider  trading.  The 
bill  would  also  provide  for  an  additional  one 
year  sentence,  to  be  served  concurrently,  for 
Intentional  obstructions  of  Justice  and  per- 
jury in  connection  with  any  investigation  of 
any  alleged  insider  trading. 

On  April  33.  1987,  Rudolph  W.  Giuliani. 
United  SUtes  Attorney  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  testified  before  the 
Senate  w»"fc<ng  Committee  on  the  subject 
of  Improper  acttviUes  in  the  securities  in- 
dustry. Mr.  Giuliani  recommended  a  "man- 
datory '"intmiim  additional  penalty  of  a 
year  or  two  yean  for  those  who  are  proven 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  to  have  been  en- 
gaged In  perjury  or  obstructing  Ian  SEC)  In- 
vestigation." 

On  May  13. 1987.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  Chairman  John  Shad  testified 
before  the  Securities  Subcommittee  during 
oversight  bearings  on  the  SEC  authorisa- 
tion stating  "I  think  the  greatest  Inhibitor 
of  insider  trading  is  imprisonment" 

The  propoeed  provlsiim  would  follow  the 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Giuliani  and 
Chairman  Shad. 

aacnoH  la.  aoLX  of  stats  law 

The  continued  role  of  states  in  the  inter- 
nal affain  and  governance  of  corporations  Is 
affirmed  by  this  section  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  If  I  may,  then,  make 
Ju8t  two  additional  comments. 

It  is  very  significant  that  Joining  In 
this  legiiOatlon  effort  are  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  Senator 
Pbozmisx.  and  myself,  along  with  Sen- 


ators Dixoii.  Sassot  CaaaRoa.  Sus- 
roBB,  WntxB.  SsBBAVEB.  DOBO,  and  I 
would  expect  that  bef  oce  kmg  we  will 
have  other  cogponsors.  So  this  is  a  sig- 
nificant body  of  Senate  spooaorshlp 
t-^^.  brings  this  legislation  before  the 
Senate  today. 

I  would  Just  say  again  that  we  have 
tried  in  every  way,  after  hearing  aU 
the  parties  at  interest  and  oondueting 
lengthy  and  detailed  heaitngs.  to 
structure  a  parage  that  is  carefully 
balanced.  We  need  to  enaUe  our  cap- 
ital mai^ets  to  work  efficiently  and 
for  ci4>ital  to  be  able  to  flow  readily  to 
the  places  in  our  society  where  it  is 
needed. 

To  t««intAin  the  efficiency  of  the 
capital  market  syston  and  at  the  same 
time  put  an  end  to  the  abuses  requireB 
very  careful  adjustments  in  the  law.  I 
think,  upon  study,  that  Ifembers  will 
find  that  this  legislation  has  that  bal- 
ance and  I  think  you  will  find  that  the 
reqwnses  from  the  ccnporate  commu- 
nity, the  labor  community,  and  the  in- 
vestment *?»«iri«g  community  wOl  be 
ones  that  indicate  that  we  have  man- 
aged. I  think,  quite  well,  to  achieve 
that  kind  of  balanoe. 

I  hope  that  we  would  have  broad  co- 
sponsorshlp  within  the  Senate.  I  ask 
Senators  who  are  within  the  sound  of 
my  voice  and  prof egBi<«ial  staff  people 
that  support  Uiem  in  this  area  to  look 
at  this  legislation.  We  would  ask  that 
you  consider  becoming  a  coqmnsor  of 
this  legislation. 

There  are  abuses  in  this  area.  This 
legislation  deals  with  those  abuses. 
The  broader  the  sponsorship  that  we 
have,  hopefully  on  a  bipartisan  basis, 
the  more  quickly  we  wfU  be  able  to  act 
to  tighten  up  the  laws,  and  that  wHl 
be  profoundly  for  the  better  for  our 
country,  our  people,  and  our  economy. 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
Join  a  distinguished  group  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  PiM'Ung  Committee  in 
sponsoring  the  "Tender  Offer  Disclo- 
sure and  Fairness  Act  of  1987."  I  want 
to  commend  Chairman  PBOXMna  and 
Chairman  Rikls  for  their  diligent 
work  on  this  leglslatioiL  They  have  de- 
veloped a  bHI  with  a  number  of  pro- 
gressive measures  to  improve  disclo- 
sure and  enhance  the  faimeas  of  the 
tender  offer  process  for  shardiolders. 

This  legiidatlon  fills  some  loog-reoog- 
nlzed  gaim  in  the  Williams  Act,  which. 
in  the  past,  have  permitted  unequal 
and  unfair  treatment  of  shareholders. 
It  addresses  the  problem  of  large-scale 
open  maiket  or  privately  negotiated 
purchase  programs,  which  deprive  cer- 
tain shareholders  of  equal  opportuni- 
ties to  receive  takeover  premiums. 
This  has  been  recognized  as  a  problem 
since  the  late  1970's:  the  SBC  pro- 
posed rules  to  address  it  in  1979  and 
proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress  in 
1980.  The  "creeping  tender  offers"  and 
"street  sweeps"  we  have  seen  in  recent 
yean  have  made  it  clear  that  the  prob- 
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lem  will  continue  unlew  wdOttmtA  by 
SBC  rule  or  leclalatkm.  While  there 
may  be  eome  debate  about  the  precise 
threahold  tn  a  purchaee  iMrogram  at 
which  a  bidder  ahould  be  required  to 
make  an  offer  equally  to  all  aharehold- 
en.  aa  well  as  what  types  of  purchaaee 
ihottkl  be  excluded  from  such  a  re- 
qulmnent.  there  should  be  broad 
agreement  on  the  need  to  address  this 
issue. 

StmUaiiy.  there  is  broad  acreement 
on  the  need  to  close  the  10-day  period 
of  time  currently  permitted  under  sec- 
tion IMd)  for  msfc-in«  disclosure  to  the 
marketplaoe  of  significant  purchases 
of  securities.  The  predse  way  in  which 
the  IXd)  "window"  is  closed,  as  weU  as 
the  threshold  amount  trinerinc  the 
disdosure  requirement,  may  be  debat- 
ed durtog  hearings,  but  the  need  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  is  dear.  Shareholders 
(iMsrre  better  and  more  timely  disclo- 
sure than  they  are  getting  under  cur- 
rent law. 

The  legislation  also  curbs  "green- 
mafl" — a  practice  whl^  has  resulted 
in  mflUons  of  dollars  of  losses  to  share- 
holders in  recent  years.  The  manner  In 
which  the  legislation  does  this  is  con- 
sistent with  the  policy  of  equal  treat- 
ment of  shareholders:  there  should  be 
little  debate  over  these  provisions. 

The  legislation  lengthens  the  mini- 
mum offering  period  for  tender  offers. 
In  my  Judgment,  this  should  help  to 
provide  more  time  for  fully  informed 
decisionmaking  by  shareholders,  as 
well  as  provide  corporate  boards  suffi- 
cient time  to  make  reasoned  decisions 
about  the  best  course  of  action  in  ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  a  tender  offer. 
Some  would  argue  over  the  optimum 
period  of  time,  or  whether  the  period 
should  be  measured  in  calendar  days 
or  business  dajm.  but  the  need  to  ad- 
dress this  issue  in  some  way  is  clear  to 
most  observers. 

I  might  add  that  the  above  provi- 
sions, in  some  form,  were  included  In 
legislation  introduced  last  year  and 
again  this  year  by  my  good  friend 
from  New  York.  Senator  D'Amato. 
Since  this  legislation  in  many  respects 
builds  upon  the  work  of  his  hearings 
in  the  past  Congress.  I  hope  he  will 
Join  with  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  as 
the  legislation  goes  through  hearings 
and  further  refinement. 

There  are  a  number  of  new  provi- 
sions which  have  not  been  In  prior  leg- 
islation. Some  of  them  are  critical  to 
providing  ma»im»m  deterrance  to  in- 
sider trading,  as  well  as  to  give  law  en- 
forcement officials  more  effective 
tools  to  deal  with  obstruction  of  Jus- 
tice and  perjury  in  connection  with 
these  cases.  Pew  would  argue  with  the 
need  for  these  provisions,  nor  should 
there  be  controversy  over  require- 
ments that  arbitrage  firms  be  regis- 
tered with  the  SEC. 

Recent  developments  in  the  SEC's 
prosecution  of  Insider  trading  cases 
and  tender  offer  eases  have  also  point- 


ed to  the  need  for  additional  disclo- 
sure in  Williams  Act  fUlngs  and  a  re- 
thinking of  the  concept  of  "group"  ac- 
tivity, as  well  as  the  need  for  enhanced 
governmental  and  private  enforcement 
mechanisms  to  ensure  that  the  Wil- 
liams Act  protections  are  meaningfxil 
and  are  carried  out.  It  is  my  hope  that 
these  measures,  included  in  the  legis- 
lation, will  be  further  examined  and 
clarified  as  a  result  of  the  hearing 
process. 

I  am  encouraged  that  Chairman 
Paoxmxi  has  announced  a  full  and 
complete  set  of  hearings  to  further 
refine  the  legislation  and  to  perhaps 
address  areas  which  are  not  Included 
in  the  bill.  In  the  hearings,  we  really 
must  focus  upon  Just  what  the  legisla- 
tion does  to  what  has  long  been  viewed 
as  a  national  policy  goal— maintaining 
the  "balance"  in  taJceover  contests.  We 
must  debate  whether  takeovers  will 
continue  to  tie  viewed  as  tools  of  cor- 
porate accountability,  making  strong- 
er, more  competitive  companies,  and  if 
so,  whether  the  overall  package  we 
have  crafted  tOts  that  balance  in  one 
way  or  another. 

More  broadly,  however,  I  hope  the 
hearings  will  further  define  not  only 
what  the  goals  of  Federal  regulation 
in  this  area  should  be,  but  will  also  ad- 
dress some  of  the  broader,  long-term 
issues  that  are  raised  by  the  takeover 
debate.  While  it  may  be  that  we 
cannot  address  some  of  these  Issues  in 
the  immediate  legislation,  they  should 
not  be  overlooked  In  our  efforts  to  ex- 
pedite passage  of  the  bill. 

For  example,  while  the  legislation 
deals  with  one  aspect  of  the  Impact  of 
takeovers  on  employees — the  issue  of 
the  use  of  excess  pension  fund  assets 
to  fund  takeover-related  debt— it 
shortchanges  some  of  the  major  em- 
ployee concerns.  I  am  not  sure  we  can 
address  the  problems  of  the  massive 
employee  layoffs  tn  the  context  of 
William  Act  amendments,  but  there 
are  some  obvious  measures  that 
should  be  considered,  such  as  provid- 
ing for  improved  disclosure  of  plans 
for  employees  during  a  takeover  con- 
test. 

In  addition,  while  the  legislation 
deals  with  ERISA  obligations  of  plan 
trustees  in  the  face  of  a  tender  offer, 
this  is  only  one  of  a  much  broader  set 
of  questions  relating  to  the  increased 
institutionalization  of  the  securities 
markets  and  what  that  means  for  cor- 
porate governance  generally.  By  the 
end  of  the  next  decade,  it  is  expected 
that  more  than  half  of  all  corporate 
equities  will  be  held  by  pension  funds. 
Whether  in  the  context  of  this  bUl  or 
otherwise,  I  believe  our  committee 
should  fully  explore  the  Implications 
of  this  trend  for  conwrate  governance, 
and  also  examine  whether  those  who 
invest  In  our  capital  markets  through 
pension  funds  are  adequately  protect- 
ed. 


By  addressing  some,  but  not  all. 
takeover  defenses,  and  by  declaring 
that  the  States  shall  continue  to  regu- 
late the  "internal  affairs"  of  corpora- 
tions—without debating  the  critical 
question  of  Just  what  constitutes  "in- 
ternal affairs,"  the  legislation  does  not 
squarely  address  the  Federal-State 
role  in  corporate  governance,  the  pro- 
tection of  shareholders  rights  and  cor- 
porate takeovers.  Some  of  these  Issues 
have  been  debated  from  time  to  time 
throughout  this  century,  and  we  may 
find  they  defy  clear  resolution  In  the 
context  of  a  bill  designed  primarily  to 
address  takeover  abuses.  Even  so,  I  be- 
lieve they  should  be  part  of  the  debate 
as  we  proceed  with  hearings  in  the 
coming  month. 

I  look  forward  to  some  very  thor- 
ough hearings  on  this  important  legis- 
lation and  these  important  issues. 
Again.  I  want  to  commend  the  drafters 
of  this  legislation.  It  represents  a  sig- 
nificant first  step  in  making  the  take- 
over process  more  rational  and  more 
fair,  for  the  benefit  of  shareholders, 
employees  and  all  corporate  constitu- 
encies. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  VUx.  Sasssr] 
is  recognised. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  reform 
of  our  corporate  takeover  laws  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  and  sensitive  issues 
facing  Congress  today.  It  Is  an  issue 
with  far-reaching  economic  and  social 
implications. 

In  a  perfect  world,  corporate  takeov- 
ers should  be  as  beneficial  as  any 
other  business  transaction.  They 
should  result  In  better  managed  and 
more  efficient  companies.  They  should 
instill  our  economy  with  greater  long- 
range  employment  opportunities.  And 
they  should  foster  America's  competi- 
tiveness worldwide. 

Clearly,  many  takeovers  have  accom- 
plished these  goals.  However.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  afraid  that  a  large 
number  of  the  takeovers  we  have  wit- 
nessed lately  have  had  the  exact  oppo- 
site effect. 

In  fact,  many  very  well-managed  and 
efficient  companies  have  been  the  tar- 
gets of  these  takeover  raids.  As  a 
result,  companies  often  have  been, 
first,  burdened  with  enormous  and  ex- 
pensive debts.  And  second,  many  have 
been  "busted  up"  on  a  fire  sale  basis, 
to  retire  the  debt.  Many  plants  have 
been  closed,  thousands  of  Jobs  have 
been  eliminated,  and  numerous  com- 
munities have  been  devastated. 

ENren  if  the  impact  is  not  this  severe, 
a  company  subject  to  a  takeover  is 
often  left  with  little  money  for  needed 
investments  in  plants  and  equipment. 
Indeed,  no  money  at  all  may  be  left 
for  research  and  development.  The 
long-term  effect  is  a  further  deteriora- 
tion of  the  competitive  position  of 
American  industries.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  no  accident  that  the  Japanese,  the 
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Germans,  the  Koreans,  and  others,  do 
not  permit  corporate  takeovers  to 
occur  as  we  do. 

Even  the  threat  of  takeovers  has 
had  a  detrimental  effect  on  American 
businesses.  Companies  constantly 
worry  about  the  position  of  their 
stock.  They  are  often  reluctant  to 
make  needed  long-term  Investments 
and  to  engage  in  long-term  planning. 
Short-term  profits  become  the  pri- 
mary objective — our  economy  suffers. 

Why  is  this  hwpening?  The  simple 
answer  is:  our  takeover  laws  are  not 
functioning  as  Congress  intended.  The 
truth  is:  our  laws  have  become  subject 
to  widespread  abuse. 

htt.  President,  it  is  no  secret  that  a 
great  many  of  the  insider  trading  vio- 
lations, which  appear  to  be  rampant 
on  Wall  Street,  have  occurred  in  the 
context  of  corporate  takeovers.  Fur- 
ther, raiders  have  used  loopholes  to 
acquire  large  blocks  of  a  company's 
shares  without  notice.  And  groups  of 
affiliated  parties  have  been  able  to  act 
in  concert  without  detection.  Most  of 
all,  companies  have  been  put  in  play 
by  "fast  buck"  artists  who  actually 
have  no  intention  of  bussing  the  com- 
pany—their only  desire  is  a  quick  and 
easy  profit. 

And  I'm  not  saying  that  abuses  have 
all  been  on  the  side  of  corporate  raid- 
ers. The  practice  of  management 
paying  "greenmail"— blackmail  money, 
to  a  certain  extent— to  a  raider,  so  that 
he  will  end  his  takeover  attempt,  can 
be  Just  as  ^^Brnaging  to  the  long-term 
health  of  a  corporation  as  If  It  were  re- 
structured by  a  corporate  raider. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  today  I  Join  my 
colleagues  on  the  Banking  Committee 
In  Introducing  legislation  designed  to 
end  these  abuses  of  our  takeover  proc- 
ess. The  bill  we  are  Introducing  does 
not  call  for  a  fundamental  change  or 
overhaul  of  our  Nation's  securities 
laws.  Instead,  It  represents  a  series  of 
provisions  to  permit  our  takeover  law, 
the  Williams  Act,  to  operate  as  It  was 
originally  Intended.  I  believe  that  it  Is 
a  fair  and  balanced  approach.  The  bill 
will  not  unduly  restrict  the  takeover 
process— beneficial  and  economically 
sound  takeovers  will  still  occur.  How- 
ever, the  bUl  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
ending  the  abuses  which  have  beset 
both  sides  of  the  takeover  process. 

By  providing  for  more  disclosure,  by 
lowering  filing  thresholds,  and  by  ex- 
tending the  tender  offer  waiting 
period,  the  bill  will  give  interested  par- 
ties more  time,  and  more  Information, 
to  enable  them  to  respond.  In  a  reason- 
able manner,  to  a  takeover.  This  will 
help  avoid  more  needless  restructuring 
of  companies,  will  help  avoid  the  terri- 
ble Job  loses  that  many  workers  in 
many  communities  have  encountered, 
and  other  economic  and  social  disloca- 
tion. 

Equally  important,  the  bill  also  con- 
tains provisions  to  prevent  employee 
pension  funds  from  being  used  to  fi- 


nance takeovers.  And  the  bill  will  dras- 
tically increase  the  peiudtles  for  insid- 
er trading  and  for  obstruction  of  Jus- 
tice in  the  course  of  an  SEC  investiga- 
tion. Further,  the  bill  will  outlaw  the 
practice  of  paying  "greerunail"  as  I 
said  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  issues 
that  I  will  urge  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee to  consider  along  with  this  biU 
which  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor. 

We  should  consider  requiring  a  com- 
munity Impact  statement  to  be  filed 
by  persons  initiating  tender  offers.  We 
should  recognize  that  communities 
have  a  stake  in  corporatre  takeover 
provisions. 

We  should  curb  "two  tier"  and  par- 
tial tender  offers. 

We  should  explore  the  financing  of 
takeovers,  to  see  if  we  can  find  a  way 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  leveraging, 
and  the  consequent  restructuring  and 
Job  losses  which  often  occur  with  take- 
overs. 

Last,  we  need  to  examine  the  effica- 
cy of  enforcing  the  takeover  laws  by 
providing  private  parties  access  to  the 
courts.  We  may  be  better  served  by  in- 
creasing the  capabilities  of  SEC  en- 
forcement, rather  than  pursue  an 
option  that  might  bring  forth  a  tor- 
rent of  litigation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  looking  forward 
to  working  with  my  colleagues,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Mr.  Pbozmirx;  Senator 
RiEGLE,  the  chairman  of  the  Securities 
Subcommittee,  and  others  on  the 
Banking  Committee  as  we  move 
toward  the  enactment  of  this  vitally 
Important  legislation. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 
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pollution,  fashion  designer  gloves  to 
resolve  our  Nation's  toxic  waste  prob- 
lems, and  a  full  range  of  perfumes  and 
colognes  bearing  the  essence  of  gar- 
bage barge  to  get  us  used  to  the  future 
as  seen  by  Mr.  Hodel. 

I  guess  some  of  you  were  a  little 
amazed  by  the  Interior  Secretary's  i4>- 
proach  to  the  environment  he  is  sup- 
posed to  protect.  Let  me  tell  you,  Ne- 
vadans  were  not  surprised  one  bit.  Sec- 
retary Hodel's  unique  view  of  his 
duties  at  Interior  was  demonstrated  to 
us  last  year  by  his  strident  opposition 
to  the  establishment  in  Nevada  of  the 
Great  Basin  National  Pai^ 

That  park,  a  gem  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  had  been  pursu- 
ing for  50  years,  was  created  by  the 
Congress  in  spite  of  Mr.  Hodel.  We 
have  not  forgotten,  however,  his  inter- 
esting view  of  the  natural  treasures  he 
has  sworn  to  protect. 

Bflr.  President,  I  know,  now  that  the 
Great  Basin  is  part  of  our  system  of 
national  parks,  Mr.  Hodel  will  do  his 
creative  best  to  protect  it.  I  would  like 
a  little  advance  warning  though,  so  I 
can  be  there  when  he  tries  to  put  that 
floppy  hat  on  one  of  our  mountain 
lions.  I  do  not  even  want  to  think 
about  the  simglasses. 


SECRETARY     DONALD     HODEL'S 

BAND-AID    APPROACH    TO    THE 

ATMOSPHERE 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  held  3  days  of  hearings 
last  month  regarding  the  stratospheric 
ozone  depletion.  Interior  Secretary 
Donald  Hodel  was  listed  as  a  witness. 
He  did  not  bother  to  show  up,  but  per- 
haps he  should  have.  He  might  have 
learned  something. 

Ignorance  of  the  potential  dangers 
of  chlorofluorocarbons  and  of  ozone 
depletion  have  not,  however,  limited 
Mr.  Hodel's  creativity.  His  suggestion 
regarding  floppy  hats,  sunglasses,  and 
sunscreen  gives  new  reality  to  the 
belief  which  may  have  long  held  that 
the  administration  is  only  interested 
in  cosmetic  solutions. 

Secretary  Hodel's  band-aid  approach 
to  the  atmosphere  is  unique,  but  I  see 
no  reason  to  limit  it  to  ozone  deple- 
tion. Let's  give  him  full  scope  to  apply 
his  line  of  thinking  to  this  Nation's  en- 
viroiunental  problems.  I  foresee  a  full 
line  of  Don  Hodel  cosmetic  solutions: 
color-coordinated  gas  masks  under 
those  floppy  hats  as  the  answer  to  air 


OUR  OBJECTIVES  IN  THE 
PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  our  ob- 
jectives In  the  Persian  Gulf  are  sur- 
rounded by  some  confusion.  Secretary 
Shultz  states  that  we  must  Insure  free- 
dom of  navigation  in  the  gulf.  Senator 
MoTifiHAif  has  spoken  of  the  danger 
that  the  gulf  will  become  a  "Soviet 
Lake." 

No  responsible  person  Is  suggesting 
that  the  D.S.  Navy  or  UJ5.  presence  be 
removed  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  For 
nearly  40  years,  we  have  had  UA 
Navy  vessels  operating  out  of  Bahrain. 
Since  World  War  II,  our  warships  have 
gone  In  and  out  of  the  gulf  whenever 
we  chose  to  do  so. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  that,  because  lives 
were  lost  on  the  Sforfc,  we  would  now 
pull  up  anchor  and  depart  those 
waters.  Were  we  to  do  so,  those  na- 
tions In  the  area  friendly  to  the 
United  States— namely,  Kuwait,  Bah- 
rain, Saudi  Arabia,  Qatar,  Oman,  and 
the  United  Arab  Emirates— would 
rightfuUy  regard  us  as  paper  tiger  and 
a  pusillanimous  ally.  They  would  be 
forced  to  make  radical  adjustments  in 
their  relationship  with  other  nations 
in  the  area,  especially  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. 

We  must  not  reduce  our  presence 
from  what  it  is  now.  We  are  helping  to 
preserve  freedom  of  navigation  and,  as 
long  as  we  continue  to  do  so,  the  gulf 
will  not  become  a  "Soviet  lake." 

However,  there  Is  a  world  of  differ- 
ence between  maintaining  what  we 
have  been  doing  and  making  a  quan- 
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tarn  dunce  by  flylns  American  flac* 
on  Kinnltl  Unkcn. 

What  are  aame  of  th«  faeUm  we 
muit  oonrider  a*  we  debate  iriadnc  our 
flac  on  tanken  of  Kuwait? 

Fbat,  One  we  must  reoognlae  that 
thii  ii  not  a  ■hort-tenn  venture  that 
wm  last  untfl  ehrietmaa  or  a  jrear  from 
now.  The  Irao-Iran  war  haa  been  gtring 
on  for  TH  yean  and  there  to  no  sicn  of 
It  eonlnc  to  a  conclualon  It  eould  weU 
last  toto  the  IWVk  and  onoe  we  etart 
our  InvolTeBient  with  the  tanken, 
there  wffl  be  no  gneeful  way  to  end  tt, 
abaent  a  tenatoatkin  of  the  war. 

fleeood.  by  flylnt  our  flac  on  the 
Kuwaiti  TBMeli.  Uke  It  or  not,  we  wfll 
have  eftMttv^  ehoeen  ildeB  In  the 
wai^-eomethlnv  we  have  not  done  so 
tn.  Oar  tot  will  have  been  cast  with 
Iraq.  ICajrbe  that's  what  we  want,  but 
we  had  better  be  prepared  for  the  con- 


In  1982.  we  went  to  Lebanon  aa  part 
of  a  pexwlremiliit  force.  We  were  a 
neutral  party.  Then.  In  September 
IMS,  we  turned  our  naval  cuna  looae 
on  that  heplw  country,  deatroytnc  a 
few  housea  and  ehanctnc  our  statue 
from  a  neutral  to  a  participant.  One 
nirfftt^  later,  retaliation  came  In  the 
fOnn  of  a  bomb  that  killed  341  Amerl- 


Thoae  who  to  tiger  hunting  better 
be  prepared  to  find  tigers. 

Third,  we  must  conduct  this  oper- 
ation fUCceatfuMy.  The  United  Statea 
recently  has  had  too  many  military 
fftilurea.  due  to  lapaes  in  planning  or  in 
ezeeution.  The  Iranian  deaert  reecue 
-p^— *~'.  the  marine  barracks  in  Leba- 
non, and  now  the  Stark  all  illustrate 
that  point. 

Proper  protection  for  tankers  and 
our  vwsels  means  adequate  air  cover. 
It  is  unrealistic  to  suggest  that  such 
cover  can  be  provided  for  the  indefi- 
nite future  by  aircraft  flying  from  our 
carrlers.  BOO  mfles  away  in  the  Oulf  of 
Oman.  The  strain  on  our  personnel, 
our  equlmnent,  and  our  Treasury  to 
operate  at  such  distances  makes  It  im- 
perative that  we  have  available  land 
bases  doae  to  where  the  tanken  wlU 
be  operating. 

But  where?  Clearly,  Kuwait  should 
supply  Its  fields,  but  these  are  600 
mOes  from  the  Straits  of  Hormuz. 
What  about  Saudi  Arabian  air  fields? 
It  is  my  understanding  we  have  asked 
the  Saudis,  but  there  is  llttie  reason 
for  them  to  agree.  Saudi  Arabia  Is  neu- 
tral in  the  Iran-Iraq  war  and  wishes  to 
remain  so.  Once  they  agree  to  the  use 
of  their  fields,  they  also  will  have 
chosen  stdea. 

Whfle  it  would  be  nice  to  have  the 
Saudis  comply,  their  self-interest  dic- 
tates that  they  remain  on  the  sidelines 
in  the  war.  Thus,  providing  adequate 
air  cover  is  going  to  be  a  difficult  task. 

Fourth,  what  do  we  do  if  a  United 
Stales  flag  tanker  is  hit  by  an  Iranian 
air-to-«urfaoe  or  a  surface-to-surface 
miasOe?  While  it  is  not  necessary  to 


tell  the  world  what  our  reaction  would 
be.  we  must  know  in  what  manner  we 
will  retaliate  and  reoognlM  that  what- 
ever action  we  take.  It  undoubtedly 
will  eaealat4<  our  partlclpaUon  in  the 
oonfllet 

After  thus  reoognlilng  the  difficul- 
ties inherent  in  our  undertaking  to 
plaoe  our  flag  on  Kuwaiti  tankers,  we 
come  to  the  real  question:  Why  are  we 
doing  It? 

The  answer  seems  to  be  that  if  we  do 
not.  the  Soviets  wHL  But  that  is  not  an 
adequate  answer.  Surely,  we  do  not  lift 
every  burden  in  the  world  because.  If 
we  do  not.  the  Soviets  would.  Every 
decision  the  Soviets  make,  does  not  in- 
evitably advance  their  global  influence 
and  damage  ours.  Their  capacity  to 
blunder  or  to  act  stupidly  Is  equal  to 
ours. 

It  may  well  be  that  It  is  truly  in  our 
national  Interest  to  fly  American  flags 
on  those  tankers,  but  to  date  the  ra- 
tionale has  not  been  adequately  ex- 
pressed. It  Is  essential  that  there  be 
poiHilar  support  for  such  a  ventiire 
and  a  recognition  that  tenacity  is  an 
absolute  requirement.  If  history  can 
tell  us  anything,  it  is  that  no  amount 
of  forethought  can  disclose  to  us  the 
unknowns,  usually  unfavorable,  that 
arise  when  we  intervene  In  wan  far 
from  our  shores. 

My  message  today  is:  Let  us  not 
plaoe  American  flags  on  Kuwaiti  tank- 
en until  we  clearly  understand  why 
we  should  do  so,  until  we  recognize  the 
potoitial  consequences  of  such  action 
and  are  prepared  to  accept  those  con- 
sequences over  a  very  long  period. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  8AS8ER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  his  very  thoughtful  and  perceptive 
statement  this  morning.  He  quite  cor- 
rectly points  out  that  the  Issue  is  not 
whether  the  United  States  should 
withdraw  from  the  Persian  Oulf.  No 
one  Is  suggesting  that.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  quite  correctly 
points  out  that  the  question  Is  wheth- 
er we  wish  to  escalate  our  presence  In 
the  Persian  Oulf  and  whether  we  are 
willing  at  this  Juncture  to  allow  our- 
selves to  be  sucked  into  the  savage  vio- 
lence that  has  wracked  that  region  of 
the  world  for  the  past  6  or  7  years.  It 
is  a  matter  on  which  I  think  we  ought 
to  reflect  at  some  length. 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  pointed  out,  if  we  go  tiger  hunt- 
ing, we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  hunt 
tlgen  and  we  ought  to  be  prepared  for 
the  consequences  that  might  result.  It 
may  very  weU  be  that  we  will,  after 
careful  examination,  determine  that 
we  should  go  forward  with  the  flag- 
ging, that  it  is  in  our  national  interest 
to  do  so,  but  we  should  not  rush  pell- 
mell  into  this  situation,  as  my  distin- 
guished friend  has  pointed  out.  with- 
out first  carefully  considering  all  the 
consequences  and  carefully  consider- 
ing all  contingencies.  I  compliment  the 


Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chat^  for  his  very  thoughtful  and 
inf  onnative  statement  this  morning. 

Mr.  CHAFKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  for 
those  kind  remarks.  As  we  all  know,  he 
has  been  very  active  in  his  consider- 
ation and  presence,  actually,  in  the 
area.  So  his  ounments  are  very  flatter- 
ing. I  appreciate  reoeivlng  them. 

It  seems  to  me  the  point  we  forget  so 
often  is  that  this  is  not  for  the  short 
hauL  If  we  make  the  decision.  It  is  a 
decision  that  we  are  going  to  be  in- 
volved in  for  a  considerable  period.  As 
I  mentioned,  it  is  not  going  to  end  by 
January  1,  1088.  We  are  there  for  a 
while.  We  do  not  know  how  long.  And 
maybe  that  is  right.  Maybe  that  is 
what  we  ought  to  do. 

The  other  point  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  stressed  and  I 
would  like  to  refer  back  to  is  that  no 
one  is  suggesting  we  are  leaving  the 
gulf  or  It  is  going  to  be  a  Soviet  lake  or 
that  there  will  be  no  freedom  of  navi- 
gation. We  are  there,  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  be  there,  and  we  are  not 
pulling  out.  But  what  Is  suggested  Is  a 
m«Jor  step  forward.  It  Is  a  step, 
anyway,  a  quantum  leap,  and  we  Just 
better  carefully  evaluate  all  the  pros 
and  cons  before  we  go  into  it 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  thank  again 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  FRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Brao. 

Mr.  BTRD.  If  the  Senaton  would 
like  additional  time  for  morning  busi- 
ness, or  If  other  Senatora  would.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  an 
additional  15  minutes  for  morning 
business  under  the  same  restrictions 
as  heretofore  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DR.  RUSSELL  LEWIS  OF  THE 
MAR8HFIELD  CLINIC  OUT- 
STANDING ACHIEVEMENT  IN 
RURAL  HEALTH 

Mr.  PROXMIRXL  Mr.  President,  in 
the  heart  of  north  central  Wisconsin 
you  wlU  find  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive rural  health  centen  in  the  cotm- 
try:  the  Bfarshf leld  Clinic.  Operating 


since  1916.  the  Marshfleld  Clinic  last 
year  provided  health  care  services  to 
over  500.000  Americans  from  a  multi- 
State  area,  primarily  in  the  Midwest. 
With  over  235  physicians  concentrated 
in  a  rural  community  of  16,000  and  a 
524-bed  hospital  next  door,  the  Marsh- 
field  Clinic  is  distinctive  by  nearly  any 
standard. 

But  It  is  not  Its  size,  nor  its  outreach, 
that  makes  Marshfleld  speclaL  It  is 
the  remarkable  and  special  people 
that  the  Marshfleld  Clinic  has  man- 
aged to  attract  and  retain. 

Just  last  month,  the  National  Rural 
Health  Association  recognized  one  of 
Manhfleld's  finest  leaders.  Dr.  Russell 
F.  Lewis,  as  Its  1987  recipient  of  the 
Louis  Oorln  Award  for  Outstanding 
Achievement  in  Rural  Health  Care. 
The  award  is  named  for  Louis  Oorln.  a 
Federal  employee  who  devoted  25 
yean  of  his  life  to  the  design  and  op- 
eration of  health  initiatives  for  rural 
America,  and  is  meant  to  honor  crea- 
tivity, unselfishness,  compassion  and  a 
cooperative  attitude  In  providing  last- 
ing contributions  to  riiral  health  care. 
They  could  not  have  chosen  a  more 
deserving  recipient. 

Dr.  Lewis,  trained  In  obstetrics  and 
gynecology,  has  Just  retired  as  medical 
director  of  the  Greater  Marahfield 
Community  Health  Plan— Manhfleld's 
Health  Maintenance  Organization— 
but.  true  to  form,  at  age  70  he  contin- 
ues to  see  patients  and  functions  as  an 
assistant  to  the  new  medical  director. 

The  award  was  presented  on  May  8 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Health  Association  by 
E^arl  Thayer,  who  led  the  Wisconsin 
State  Medical  Society  for  the  past  two 
decades.  In  making  his  presentation. 
Earl  made  it  clear  that  health  policy- 
makers struggling  to  find  solutions  for 
assuring  health  care  for  the  "luiln- 
sured  and  uninsurable"  would  find 
much  of  value  in  looking  at  Russ 
Lewis'  career. 

In  the  1960's  he  created  the  Marsh- 
fleld HMO  which  anyone,  regardless 
of  their  health  status,  can  Join. 

He  was  the  driving  force  behind  the 
creation  of  the  Marahfield  Community 
Health  Center.  Both  of  these  initia- 
tives did  much  to  Improve  access  to 
health  care  for  over  5.200  low-income 
rani  residents  of  Manhfleld's  service 
area. 

In  1983  during  the  recession,  he  was 
a  prime  mover  behind  the  creation  of 
Project  ShareCare.  which  would  even- 
tually provide  health  care  to  over 
20.000  unemployed  Wisconsin  resi- 
dents in  17  counties.  It  was  Dr.  Lewis 
who  mobilized  the  SUte  Medical  Soci- 
ety and  its  membera  to  provide  over 
$1.4  million  in  free  medical  services  as 
part  of  that  effort,  arguing  that  physi- 
cians had  an  obligation  to  their  pa- 
tients and  their  communities  during 
economically  hard  times. 

In  all  of  these  efforts  Dr.  Lewis  was 
merely  continuing  and  expanding  a 


long  tradition  of  public  service.  In 
1980  he  served  as  president  of  the 
State  Medical  Society  and  chaired  the 
Society's  Health  Care  Costs  Liaison 
Committee.  He  has  served  on  the  Wis- 
consin Regional  Medical  Program's 
Advisory  Committee,  the  Governor's 
Task  Force  on  Medical  Education,  the 
Kellet  Commission  Task  Force  on 
Education,  the  Laird  Youth  Leader- 
ship Foundation  Board  of  Directors 
and  the  North  Central  Area  Health 
Planning  Committee. 

At  the  Marahfield  Clinic,  he  was 
president  of  the  Marahfield  Clinic 
from  1960  to  1962  and  1966  to  1968, 
served  on  its  executive  committee 
from  1953  to  1968,  was  medical  direc- 
tor of  the  clinic  from  1969  to  1977  and 
was  director  of  the  former  Marshfleld 
Clinic  Foundation  for  Education  and 
Research  from  1958  to  1971. 

In  every  aspect  of  his  life.  Russ 
Lewis  has  been  a  model  of  the  tjrpe  of 
individual  for  whom  the  Louis  Gorln 
Award  was  Intended.  The  citizens  of 
Marahfield  have  come  to  luiow  and 
love  him  personally.  But  the  citizens 
of  all  of  Wisconsin  and  in  rural  com- 
munities across  America  have  benefit- 
ed from  his  vision  and  compassion  as 
well.  I  know  that  they  Join  me  in  sa- 
luting him  for  all  that  he  has  given  lis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ssk  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  presentation  speech  of 
Earl  Thayer  suid  additional  commen- 
tary regarding  Dr.  Lewis'  career  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was    ordered   to    be    printed    in    the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 
Th*  Loots  Ooriii  Award,  to  Russkll  P. 

Lewis,  M.D.,  MAHSHrrau).  Wl.  at  the  10th 

ANITOAL   NATIORAL  COHTOtKlfCE   OH    RUBAL 

Health 

The  Louis  Gorin  Award  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  Rural  Health  Care  is  to 
honor  creativity,  unselfishness,  compassion, 
and  cooperative  attitude  in  providing  lasting 
contributions  to  rural  health  care. 

Russell  P.  Lewis.  M.D.,  of  Marshfleld.  Wis- 
consin, is  the  living  spirit  of  Louis  Goren. 

Since  receiving  his  medical  degree  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  IMl.  Doctor 
Lewis  has  spent  most  of  his  practice  life  as  a 
leader  of  the  Marshfleld  Clinic,  a  group 
practice  of  188  physicians  In  a  city  of  16,000 
in  the  heart  of  rural  north  central  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Doctor  Lewis,  specializing  in  obstetrics 
and  gynecology,  has  Just  retired  as  medical 
director  of  the  Greater  Marshfleld  Commu- 
nity Health  Plan,  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
exclusively  rural  HMOs.  He  has  been  inti- 
mately involved  In  myriad  aspects  of  life- 
medicine,  government,  education  and  busi- 
ness—selected by  peers,  governors  and  con- 
gressmen because  he  has  a  Imack  for  getting 
people  to  work  together  for  the  common 
good. 

In  the  IMO's  he  helped  create  the  Marsh- 
field  HMO  In  which  anyone,  no  matter  how 
sick,  can  join.  He  was  the  driving  force  to 
create  the  Marshfleld  Community  Health 
Center.  Together  they  Improved  access  for 
some  5.200  low  income  rural  citizens.  He  un- 
derstood and  found  solutions  for  the  "unin- 
sured and  uninsurable"  nearly  two  decades 
before  the  terms  foimd  popular  usage. 


Then,  in  1983.  in  the  midst  of  receHkm. 
Doctor  Lewis  was  the  cohesive  force  in 
launching  ShareCare,  a  program  of  health 
care  for  the  unemployed.  He  persiuuled  the 
State  Medical  Society  and  its  members,  as 
well  as  pharmacists,  to  donate  their  services 
to  this  new  program,  thus  freeing  up  scarce 
federal  and  state  dollars  to  pay  for  X-rays, 
lab  tests  and  pharmaceuticals.  The  value  of 
donated  time  totals  $1,400,000  and  is  stiU 
growing.  The  program  has  provided  30.000 
people  In  17  counties  with  prinjury  care 
when  it  is  needed  most  and  when  money  is 
scarce. 

Many  can  lay  claim  to  the  success  of  this 
project,  but  all  agree  that  the  strength  of 
Doctor  Lewis's  early  leadership  made  it  go. 

The  only  disagreement  would  come  from 
Doctor  Lewis  himself  who  sees  his  role  in 
this  and  so  many  other  accomplishments  for 
rural  people  as  nothing  more  than  doing 
what's  right. 

We  can  only  wonder  what  a  better  world 
this  would  be  if  the  special  professional  tal- 
ents of  Doctor  Lewis  were  In  fact  typical, 
and  If  his  personal  commitment  and  com- 
passion were  the  common  denominator. 

What  he  has  witnessed  to  all  of  us  is  an 
undeniable  dedication  to  humanity  and  an 
unending  supply  of  initiative  and  creativity 
that  has  sprung  out  to  address  the  needs 
and  challenges  of  rural  health  care,  not 
only  in  Wisconsin,  but  nationwide. 

I  am  pleased  and  honored,  in  the  spirit  of 
Louis  Gorin.  to  present  the  1987  award  for 
outstanding  achievement  In  Rural  Health 
Care  to  Russell  Lewis. 

EablR.  TBATSa. 
On  behalf  of  the  National 
Rural  Health  Atsociation. 

WlSCONSIR  PUMAKT  HSALTH 

Cahe  AssociATioa, 
Maditon,  WI,  March  2.  1967. 
Casouha  Ford, 

Chair,  Award*  Committee,  National  Rural 
Health  AMOciation,  Kansas  City,  MO. 

Dear  Ms.  Ford:  On  behalf  of  the  staff  and 
Board  of  the  Wisconsin  Primary  Health 
Care  Association  (WPHCA),  I  am  writing  in 
support  of  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Russell 
Lewis.  M.D.  of  Marshfleld,  Wisconsin,  as 
NRHA's  Rural  Health  Practitioner  of  the 
Year. 

Others  are  more  qualified  to  speak  of  his 
years  of  concerned  patient  service,  and  of 
his  role  in  buUding  the  Miu-shfield  Clinic 
the  Marshfleld  Medical  Research  Founda- 
tion, and  one  of  the  most  impressive  rural 
health  care  networks  In  the  nation.  We  can. 
however,  speak  with  first  hand  knowledge 
of  Dr.  Lewis'  commitment  to  assuring  access 
to  health  care  for  all  people,  regardless  of 
their  location  of  their  abUity  to  pay. 

Dr.  Lewis  was  Instrumental  In  the  develop- 
ment and  ultimate  success  of  our  Associa- 
tion's largest  project,  Share-Care,  a  program 
of  health  care  for  the  WisconCare  program. 

In  1983  when  the  U.S.  Congress  passed 
the  Jobs  Bill,  aimed  at  stimulating  employ- 
ment, it  also  allocated  a  portion  of  the 
funds  to  go  to  federally  funded  migrant  and 
community  health  centers  and  State  Mater- 
nal and  Child  Health  block  grant  programs 
to  provide  health  care  for  families  who  had 
lost  Jobs  or  health  insurance  due  to  the  re- 
cession. Recognizing  that  seven  M/CHC's  In 
Wisconsin,  by  themselves  could  not  hope  to 
reach  all  those  parts  of  the  State  severely 
affected  by  the  recession.  Wisconsin  M/ 
CHC's  decided  to  pool  their  allotmenU 
under  the  Jobs  Bill  and  develop  a  statewide 
program  to  be  administered  by  WPHCA.  to 
pay  for  medical  care  provided  by  private 
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Wblle  thto  procnun  waa  ctlll  In  the  Ide* 
■Uc«.  Dr.  LMria  u  Medical  Director  of  one 
of  tbe  wven.  tlw  FkmUy  Health  Center 
bMed  In  »*«'«t«w«»«i,  became  Involved.  Ualnc 
bli  Innuanee  m  PMt  Prertdent  of  the  State 
Medleal  Society  <SM8).  Dr.  Lewto  aoutht 
the  SMS  Board's  endoraement  of  the  Idea  of 
bavlnc  phyelelane  and  other  provtdera 
donate  their  peraonal  time  to  thla  new  pro- 
gram In  exchange  for  the  federal  funds 
beliw  uaed  to  pay  for  out^-pocket  the  tech- 
nical portion  of  lab  teaU  and  X-rays,  and 
the  coat  of  pharmaoeuUeala  preeoibed  for 
anroUeea  The  value  of  the  donated  time 
and  aervtoea  waa  then  to  be  pledged  aa  "local 
mateb"  to  the  MCB  block  grant  funda.  ena- 
MtMC  the  State  to  Join  in  tbe  ShareCare 
•flMt. 

Dr.  Lewla  argued,  aucceaafully.  that  phyai- 
cUm  bad  an  obligation  to  their  patients  and 
tbelr  communltlea  during  economleally  hard 
ttmea.  and  that  this  proposed  program 
would  be  a  fitting  way  to  put  into  practice 
the  "We  Care"  pledges  made  earlier  by  hun- 
dreds of  Medical  Society  members  to  serve 
tbe  unemployed,  without  payment  If  neces- 
sary. He  countered  arguments  that  this 
could  be  done  without  the  funding  and  re- 
sulting paperwork  by  pointing  out  that  pa- 
tients would  get  better  care  because  of  the 
availability  of  lab  tests  and  medications 
they  could  not  otherwise  afford.  The  SMS 
Board  agreed  and  became  partners  in  the 
program  eagerly  through  his  efforts. 

During  the  program's  development  proc- 
ess. Dr.  Lewis  was  an  acUve  participant  in 
helping  to  define  the  scope  of  services  that 
could  be  offered  within  Federal  and  SUte 
guidelines,  taking  part  In  negotiating  dUf  er- 
encee  among  fundng  offices.  WPHCA.  and 
provider  groupa.  Be  also  personally  worked 
with  other  physicians  at  turning  the  result- 
ing broad  policy  agreemenU  into  a  set  of 
specific  procedure  codes  to  be  used  in  pro- 
vider reimbursement,  and  In  determining 
what  level  of  reimbursement  would  cover 
outof-pocket  costs.  He  helped  defend  the 
donation  of  time  among  physicians,  while 
also  helping  WPHCA  staff  to  design  the 
program  In  such  ways  as  to  minimise  provid- 
er resistance,  which  was  strong   in  some 


He  continued  to  be  a  resource  to  staff 
throughout  the  ShareCare  program,  and 
continues  to  do  so  under  its  State  >iponsored 
successor  program.  WIsconCare.  which 
WPHCA  also  administers. 

The  ShareCare  program  has  been  region- 
ally snd  nationally  dted  as  an  important 
model  of  public-private  cooperation  in  an 
era  of  scarce  resources.  It  provided  nearly 
M.IMO  people  In  17  target  counties  with  pri 
mary  medical  care  when  they  needed  it 
most,  and  it  raised  the  awareness  of  the 
problems  of  the  uninsured  among  many 
State  legislators.  The  value  of  the  services 
donated  by  providers  together  with  dis- 
oounU  off  their  usual  fees  total  Is  to  date 
over  $1.4  million  and  continues  to  grow. 

Malay  people  can  legitimately  lay  claim  to 
having  originated  the  Ideas  that  became  the 
ShareCare  program.  More  than  a  thousand 
physicians  or  pharmacists  donated  their 
services.  The  tireless  work  of  dosens  of 
WPHCA  staff  and  local  activisU  made 
SbareCare  work.  But  everyone  would  agree 
that  without  the  strength  of  Dr.  Lewia' 
early  leadership  on  lU  behalf,  there  might 
have  been  no  program,  or  one  which  served 
only  a  fraction  of  the  nearly  30.000  people 
who  eventually  benefited  over  lu  first  eight- 
een months  of  operation. 


The  only  likely  disagreement  would  prob- 
ably be  from  Dr.  Lewis  himself,  who  sees  his 
own  committment  to  serving  the  under- 
served  ss  average  and  hla  own  high  level  of 
ethlca  as  merely  traditional  profesalonaUsm. 

We  can  only  wonder  what  a  better  world 
this  would  be  If  the  special  strengths  of  Dr. 
Lewis  were  In  fact  typical,  or  his  moral 
standards  a  common  denominator.  We  feel 
It  ia  altogether  fitting  that,  in  the  year  of 
hU  retirement.  E>r.  Lewis  be  honored  as 
Rural  Health  Practitioner  of  the  Year,  not 
only  for  his  many  fine  achievemenU  but 
also  because  of  the  example  he  has  set  for 
others  In  his  lifelong  commitment  to  aoceas 
to  health  care  for  all. 
Sincerely. 

Kathlbh  E.  PAanswoaTH. 

Executive  Direetor. 


PERSIAN  GULF  MISSIONS  DAN- 
GEROUS FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  B^.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  an 
article  by  Norman  Black  of  the  Anoci- 
ated  Press  about  women  serving 
aboard  Navy  ships  In  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  destroyer  tender,  the  U.S.S. 
Acadia,  that  went  Into  the  gull  region 
to  repair  the  U.S.S.  Stark,  counted  240 
women  among  its  crew,  serving  in  a 
full  range  of  positions.  These  women 
are  not  on  combat  ships  and  do  not 
have  a  combat  mission,  but.  clearly, 
they  do  not  have  a  safe  Job. 

Women  make  up  an  integral  10  per- 
cent of  our  total  forces,  and  women 
are— today— serving  In  dangerous  posi- 
tions at  sea.  on  land,  and  In  the  air.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  Con- 
gress and  the  American  public  realize 
this  and  that  our  assignment  policies 
for  women  reflect  current  threats. 

Army  women  serve  throughout  the 
European  theater  in  critical  command 
and  control  units.  Air  Force  women 
flew  tankers  that  refueled  the  planes 
used  in  the  Libyan  bombing  mission. 
These  are  not  safe  Jobs.  To  try  to  keep 
women  far  from  danger  only  confuses 
commanders  and  burdens  them  with 
extra  considerations  during  any  de- 
ployment. 

Women  are  currently  restricted  both 
by  what  they  do  and  by  where  they 
serve.  A  much  more  logical  system 
would  be  to  restrict  women  only  by 
what  they  can  do  and  to  allow  com- 
manders to  deploy  them  where 
needed.  The  Army  recently  completed 
an  excellent,  comprehensive  review  of 
its  assignment  policies  for  women  in 
which  they  tackled  this  difficult  issue 
head-on.  One  of  the  conclusions  was 
that  "geographical-based  lines  are  not 
feasible  as  assignment  boundaries  in 
the  fluid  air-land  battle  environ- 
ment." The  same  is  true  for  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force. 

If  Congress  wants  women  to  be  re- 
stricted from  combat  then  we  should 
say  women  cannot  serve  in  Jobs  or 
units  that  have  a  primary  offensive 
weaponry  mission,  but  otherwise  we 
should  let  commanders  deploy  their 


female  specialists  as  needed.  We 
should  not  tie  their  hands  by  making 
them  second-guess  congressional 
intent  every  time  they  want  to  deploy 
a  combat  support  unit. 

This  is  the  philosophy  behind  the 
combat  support  bill  Senator  Cohkn 
and  I  introduced  earlier  this  year.  This 
bill.  S.  581.  says  that  combat  Is  what 
you  do,  not  where  you  serve.  It  would 
open  up  the  gray  areas  of  the  combat 
support  sector  by  saying  that  all 
combat  support  Jobs  are  suitable  for 
the  assignment  of  women. 

In  the  article  I  am  submitting  for 
the  Rccoko.  a  Navy  official  is  quoted 
assaylnr 

Tou  can't  have  It  both  ways.  If  women  are 
going  to  go  to  sea  on  support  ships,  then 
they  have  to  be  available  to  go  wherever 
that  ship  is  needed. 

I  agree.  But  I  would  like  to  add  that 
the  Navy  can't  have  it  both  ways 
either.  In  a  hearing  this  year  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee's Personnel  Subcommittee,  Adm. 
Dudley  Carlson  brandished  pictures 
taken  during  World  War  II  of  sinking 
combat  support  ships  to  deflect  legiti- 
mate questions  about  its  assignment  of 
women. 

The  Navy  can't  come  to  hearings 
with  pictures  of  sinking  World  War  II 
ships  and  say  to  Congress.  "You  don't 
want  to  put  women  on  dangerous  ships 
do  you?"  lind  then  turn  around  and 
send  women  into  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  recent  bombing  of  the  Stark  was 
a  shock  and  a  tragedy.  It  underlines 
the  dangerousness  of  all  military  mis- 
sions and  the  volatility  of  many  re- 
gions in  which  we  maintain  a  military 
presence.  It  underlines  the  great  sacri- 
fices made  by  those  who  devote  their 
lives  to  military  service  and  the  great 
debt  we  owe  them  all.  I  believe  we  owe 
a  debt  to  our  female  service  members 
to  take  a  good  look  at  what  we  are  al- 
lowing them  to  do  and  to  remove  arbi- 
trary restrictions.  They  have  chosen 
the  military  as  a  career  and  deserve 
full  opportunities  within  the  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (E>C)  Times.  June  2. 
1987 

340  Woux  Aboard  TDmn  m  Barraih 

(By  Norman  Black) 

A  destroyer  tender  sent  Bahrain  to  repair 
the  U8S  Stark  after  an  Iraqi  missile  attack 
has  about  240  female  sailors  among  Its  crew, 
but  officials  yesterday  denied  the  Navy  was 
violating  a  law  against  sending  women  into 
combat  areas. 

The  US8  Acadia  arrived  in  Bahrain  yes- 
terday under  a  special  escort  from  the 
gulded-missile  cruiser  Pox.  The  Pox  was 
temporarily  detailed  from  the  battle  group 
supporting  the  aircraft  carrier  Constellation 
to  make  sure  the  tender  arrived  without  in- 
cident. 


Tbe  Navy  declined  comment  when  asked 
about  the  propriety  of  sending  female  sail- 
ors into  the  troubled  Oulf  region.  But  a 
ranking  officer  who  requested  anonymity 
denied  the  service  was  Ignoring  prohibitions 
against  women  serving  in  ctmabat-related 
Jobs. 

"This  is  not  a  combat  Eone  and  the  Acadia 
is  not  a  combat  ship, "  said  the  official.  "And 
she  is  not  going  to  be  steaming  around  the 
Oulf.  She  is  going  to  be  tied  up  in  port  in 
Bahrain  working  on  the  Stark." 

"You  cant  have  it  both  ways."  another  of- 
ficial added.  "If  women  are  going  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  to  sea  on  support  shlpe.  then 
they  have  to  be  available  to  go  wherever 
that  ship  U  needed.  And  the  Acadia  is 
needed  in  Bahrain." 

The  approximately  340  female  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel  are  part  of  a  crew  of 
1.300.  The  tender  is  expected  to  remain  In 
Bahrain  for  at  least  six  weeks  repairing  the 
Stark  so  that  it  can  sail  home. 

Questions  about  the  composition  of  the 
Acadia's  crew  arose  yesterday  with  the  reve- 
lation that  a  cruiser  had  been  detailed  to  ac- 
company the  ship  through  the  lower  Oulf 
to  M*"""*,  Bahrain,  where  the  Stark  has 
been  tied  up  since  shortly  after  a  May  17 
attack  by  an  Iraqi  jet  fighter,  which  killed 
37  saUors. 

The  use  of  such  a  large  warship  to  escort 
a  tender  was  unexpected,  since  smaller  frig- 
ates and  destroyers  are  already  in  the  Gulf. 

"They  sent  the  cruiser  because  they  didn't 
want  to  take  any  chances."  said  one  source. 
"It  was  a  precaution." 

The  Pentagon  officials  said  the  Navy  had 
originally  planned  to  send  the  Pox  back 
through  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  today  to  the 
northern  Arabian  Sea  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  Constellation.  Those  orders  were  can- 
celed, however,  and  the  sources  said  the 
cruiser  might  remain  In  the  Gulf  for  awhUe. 

The  Pox,  a  so-called  Belknap-class  cruiser, 
is  now  the  largest  warship  among  the  U.S. 
vessels  in  the  Oulf.  At  7.900  tons,  it  is  more 
than  twice  as  heavy  as  the  Stark,  a  gulded- 
mlssle  frigate. 

In  the  Iraqi  missile  attack,  a  15-foot  hole 
was  ripped  in  the  Stark's  hull  and  several 
large  forward  compartments,  including 
sleeping  areas,  were  devastated  by  fire. 

In  related  developments  yesterday: 

Sources  said  military  Investigators  had 
t>egun  asking  questions  about  the  failure  of 
the  Starks  officers  to  order  certain  precau- 
tionary maneuvers  as  the  Iraqi  warplane  ap- 
proached the  ship. 

The  sources  stressed  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment still  believes  the  Stark  had  no  reason 
to  expect  the  Iraqi  warplane  would  actually 
open  fire. 

A  ranking  military  officer  said  it  now  ap- 
peared the  Navy  might  not  begin  providing 
escorts  to  Kuwaiti  tankers  flying  the  Ameri- 
can nag  until  July.  President  Reagan  has 
vowed  to  provide  protection  to  the  tankers 
to  safeguard  the  world's  oil  supplies. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  S.  1320,  the  Solar 
Development  Initiative  Act  of  1987. 
My  accompanying  statement  and  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  were  inadvert- 
ently not  Included  in  yesterday's 
Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  statement  and  the  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bill  be  included  in 
today's  Record. 


THE  SOLAR  DEVELOPMENT 
INITIATIVE  OP  1987 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  introducing  today  legisla- 
tion which  will  help  the  United  SUtes 
retain  its  technological  lead  in  solar 
energy.  The  solar  development  initia- 
tive is  intended  to  further  solar  energy 
reseaixh.  expand  domestic  and  foreign 
markets,  and  build  our  domestic  re- 
newable energy  industry.  By  utilizing 
existing  Federal  programs,  this  bUl  is 
designed  to  be  of  practical  assistance 
to  the  solar  energy  industry  at  mini- 
mal cost  to  the  Federal  taxpayer. 

First,  the  legislation  authorizes 
funding  at  current  levels  for  the  De- 
partment of  EInergy  solar  research  and 
development  programs  for  a  3-year 
period.  While  Federal  support  has 
been  cut  by  70  percent  over  the  last  5 
years  for  the  international,  photovol- 
taics.  solar  buildings  and  solar  thermal 
programs,  our  international  competi- 
tors have  increased  their  funding.  Be- 
tween 1977  and  1985,  according  to 
international  energy  agency  data, 
Japan's  expenditures  for  solar  re- 
search have  increased  eightfold  and 
West  Germany's  solar  budget  has  tri- 
pled. Other  coimtries  show  similar 
trends. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  keep  our 
technological  lead  in  order  to  maintain 
an  aggressive  posture  in  international 
markets.  A  strong  research  and  devel- 
opment program  is  essential  to  this 
effort.  In  addition  to  the  long-term 
high  risk  research  which  the  DOE  has 
carried  out  under  Reagan  administra- 
tion guidelines,  there  is  a  need  for 
solar  research  with  practical,  short- 
term  commercial  applications.  My  leg- 
islation would  direct  DOE  to  consult 
with  the  solar  industry  to  develop  a 
program  of  cooperative  Federal/indus- 
try research  in  this  area. 

Second,  the  solar  development  initia- 
tive addresses  the  need  for  the  United 
States  to  expand  the  markets  for  solar 
energy  technologies,  so  that  our  indus- 
tries can  scale  up  their  production  fa- 
cilities and  subsequently  cut  their 
costs.  The  legislation  offers  two  con- 
crete actions  to  expand  Federal  pro- 
curement: First,  educating  procure- 
ment officers  about  the  successful 
solar  demonstration  projects  installed 
in  Federal  buildings:  and  second,  ap- 
plying the  Defense  Department's  solar 
procurement  policies  to  other  Federal 
agencies. 

Third,  the  legislation  directs  the  ex- 
isting Federal  loan  progrsuns  for  small 
business,  development,  and  exports  to 
be  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
solar  Industries.  These  programs  have 
tended  to  be  more  available  to  conven- 
tional energy  development  and  need  to 
be  opened  to  new  technologies. 


Mr.  President,  renewable  energy 
sources  are  making  and  can  continue 
to  make  an  important  contribution  to 
the  Nation's  energy  policy  goal  of  a 
balanced  and  diversified  energy  supply 
system  at  a  reasonable  cost.  A  recent 
Department  of  Energy  white  paper, 
entitied  "Renewable  Eiiergy  Profile 
1975-1984."  found  that  for  a  Federal 
expenditure  of  $6  billion,  renewables 
produced  energy  valued  at  $39  billion, 
and  displaced  4.2  billion  BOE— barrel 
of  oil  equivalent— which  we  would 
have  had  to  produce  from  convention- 
al sources.  Many  of  these  systems  can 
be  expected  to  produce  energy  well 
into  the  1990's,  thereby  contributing 
roughly  3  billion  BOE  of  additional 
energy  to  the  U.S.  supply  by  1994. 

The  current  low  oU  prices  have  al- 
ready caused  a  decline  in  the  domestic 
production  of  petroleum  and  an  in- 
crease in  imports.  The  energy  security 
study  released  by  DOE  states  that 
"key  projections  show  U.S.  oil  imports 
increasing  from  5.2  million  barrels  per 
day— about  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
oil  consumption— in  1986  to  between  8 
to  10  million  barrels  a  day  in  the 
1990'8."  The  pursuit  of  a  diversified 
energy  supply  system  becomes  even 
more  critical  imder  these  circum- 
stances. 

While  other  industrialized  nations 
increase  their  commitments  to  solar 
thermal  and  photovoltaics  technol- 
ogies, the  United  States  is  relying  on 
laissez-faire  policies  for  solar  energy 
development.  The  solar  development 
initiative  which  I  introduce  today  wiU 
catalyze  Federal  action  without  cost- 
ing additional  revenues.  For  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  all  the  world's  peoples, 
and  to  maintain  the  United  States' 
competitive  edge  in  solar  energy,  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  sustain  its  sup- 
port for  solar  energy  development  and 
pass  this  legislative  Initiative. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  section-by-section 
analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sbctior-bt-Sectioh  Ahaltsis 

sicnoN  1— short  tttle 

sscnoM  3— mniiNcs  Ain>  pttrposks 

sEcnoH  3— departhxnt  or  khkrot  solar 

ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMEirr  PROORAM 

Provides  three  year  minimimi  authoriza- 
tion levels  for  existing  solar  energy  research 
and  development  programs  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  (Solar  BuUdings,  Photovol- 
taic energy  systems.  Solar  Thermal,  Inter- 
national), based  on  FY  1987s  appropriation 
levels.  Directs  the  Secretary  to  develop  in 
consultation  with  the  solar  and  renewables 
energy  industry  a  research,  development 
and  demonstration  program  with  near  term 
applications  to  complement  the  existing 
long  term  research  efforts.  The  program 
shall  emphasize  projects  which  have  near 
term  commercial  applications  and  whlcb 
will  enhance  the  international  and  domestic 
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eanpctltlroMH  of  aoter  «nanr7   tochnol- 


■acnoa*— r 

DiraeU  Um  8Mr«tary  of  Awrgy  to  eaUb- 
Uah  «n  InforaAUoa  and  educaUon  procmn 
for  federal  loan  officer*  and  procurement 
offloen  on  the  potential  for  the  uae  of  aolar 
(eehnoiocy  In  federal  bulkUnga.  The  pro- 
gram ahaU  Include  technical  brief  tnga  and 
OB-iite  taMpeettMH  of  Federal  bulldlnga 
wblefa  have  received  inatallatlona  of  aolar 
twMng  and  aolar  heafhit  and  cooUng  tech- 
BOlo«7  under  tte  National  baergy  Conaer- 
vatlon  Policy  Act  federal  bulldlnga  demon- 
atratlcp  program. 

aacnoii  t.— nrnaiiATioiiAL  makkxt 


(a)  and  (b>  Reafftrma  CongreHlonal  aup- 
port  for  the  Committee  on  Renewable 
Bnergy  Commerce  and  Trade  and  eatab- 
Itabea  a  wHwtmum  funding  level  for  the  pro- 
grama  authoriMd  by  PX.  M-370  for  the 
next  three  flacal  yean. 

<c)  The  Caribbean  Baain  Kconomic  Recov- 
ery Act  authoriMB  the  Prealdent  to  proclaim 
duty-free  treatment  for  certain  eligible  ex- 
poita  from  dealgnated  benefldary  oountrica. 
Thla  aubaectlon  adda  to  the  "factors"  which 
the  President  la  to  take  into  account  In  dea- 
tgwtfaig  beneficiary  oountrica  the  promo- 
tion of  "energy  aelf  aufftdency  uaing  locally 
availabie  renewable  reaouroea". 


Ifodiflea  the  language  of  TlUe  10  VA.C. 
Sec  3867  (Defenae  Procurement)  as  suggest- 
ed by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  allow 
the  DoD  more  flexibility  to  decide  which 
new  (iralgns  have  the  grMtest  potenti&l  for 
aolar  energy  or  other  renewable  energy  ap- 
pUcatlona.  Makes  the  provisions  of  Sec.  2857 
as  amended  apply  to  other  federal  agencies 
with  major  procurement  programs  for  build- 
inga  coaatmctlon. 

sacnoa  t— AMxanitxirr  to  thx  azpoar 
mroar  bamk  scr  or  it4s 

Provides  for  a  set-aside  of  .035  percent  of 
the  Bank's  loan  authority  for  solar  and  re- 
newable energy  loans. 

aacnoa  s— AMaamsBar  to  roaxxoa 

ASaiSTAaCS  ACT 

Reestablishes  feasibility  study  monies 
through  OPIC  by  directing  that  monies  be 
made  available  to  Initiate  Incentives,  grants, 
and  studies  for  renewable  energy  and  other 
small  business  activities. 


■acnoR  •- 


-AMXaOlfXaT  TO  THX  aMAix 

Bosnnss  act 


Repeals  separate  energy  loan  program  In 
section  7(1)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  and 
replaces  It  with  a  set-aside  for  aolar  and  re- 
newable loans  in  the  general  SBA  loan  pro- 
gram. Directs  the  SBA  administrator  to  give 
due  consideration  to  solar  and  renewable  ex- 
ports in  Issuing  loan  guarantees  under  the 
Export  revolving  line  of  credit  program.  Di- 
recta  the  Administrator  to  Include  list  of 
loana  and  loan  guarantees  provided  to  solar 
energy  companiea  in  annual  report. 


UMI 


THE    OWENSBORO     NOON     CIVI- 
TANS  PRESENT  CIVITAN  SAM 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Precident.  the  Noon 
Civltans  In  my  hometown  of  Owens- 
boro.  KT,  have  recently  completed  an 
outstanding  service  project  which  de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
The  Owensboro  Clvitan  Club,  under 
the  leadership  of  committee  chairper- 


son. Sarah  Morrison  Baker,  and  club 
president.  Wayne  MllUgan.  have  pro- 
duced a  Clvitan  coloring  book  for 
young  people  which  teaches  them  how 
to  "just  say  no"  to  drugs  and  alcohol. 
The  coloring  book  features  Clvitan 
Sam  whose  message  is  respect  your- 
self, say  no  drugs  and  alcohol,  and 
practice  good  safety. 

The  coloring  book  was  developed  In 
consultation  with  the  local  substance 
abuse  council,  police  and  sheriff's  de- 
partments, and  other  local  agencies. 
The  booklet  was  distributed  free  of 
charge  to  all  schoolchildren  In  grades 
kindergarten  through  five  In  the  city, 
county,  and  private  schools  systems 
within  Daviess  County,  KY.  The  book- 
let has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Clvitan  International  and  we  are  hope- 
ful that  Clvitan  Sam  will  soon  become 
a  national  figure  recognised  by  young 
people  across  this  Nation  for  his  mes- 
sage to  say  yes  to  yourself  and  no  to 
drugs  and  alcohol. 

Our  young  people  today  are  facing 
challenging  times  and  they  will  need 
all  the  guidance  we  can  provide  them. 
I  commend  the  Owensboro  Noon  Civl- 
tans for  their  long  legacy  of  communi- 
ty service  and  their  commitment  to 
promoting  good  citizenship.  Clvitan 
Sam.  the  creation  of  the  Noon  Civl- 
tans. is  another  example  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  fine  service  group  to 
making  our  world  a  better  place  for 
this  and  future  generations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Clvitan  Creed  be  printed 
in  the  RccoRO  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  creed 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Racoso.  as  follows: 

Tkx  CivriAa  Cbxxd 

I  AM  CIVITAN:  as  old  as  life 

as  young  as  the  rainbow,  as  endless  as  time. 

ir7  HANDS  do  the  work  of  the  world 

and  reach  out  In  service  to  others. 

MY  EARS  hear  the  cry  of  children 

and  the  call  throughout  the  world 

for  peace,  guidance,  progress,  and  unity. 

MY  EYES  search  for  others  to  Join  in 

the  fellowship  and  service  of  Clvitan. 

MY  MOUTH  utters  the  caU  to  daUy  duty 

and  speaks  prayers  In  every  tongue. 

MY  MIND  teaches  me  respect  for  law 

and  the  flag  of  my  country. 

MY  HEART  beats  for  every  friend. 

bleeds  for  every  Injury  to  humanity. 

and  throbs  with  Joy  at  every  triimiph  of 

truth. 
\n  SOUL  knows  no  fear  but  Its  own  unwor- 

thineas. 
MY  HOPE  Is  for  a  better  world  through  a 

vitan. 
MY  MOTTO:  builders  of  good  cltixenship. 
MY  BELIEF:  do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you. 
MY  PLEDGE:  to  practice  the  Colder  Rule 
and  to  build  upon  It  a  better  and  nobler 
dtiaenship. 


THE  ENGLISH  LANOUAOE 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  8TMMS.  Mr.  President.  America 
is  a  nation  of  many  traditions  and  cul- 


tures bonded  together  by  a  common 
language— English. 

Since  the  first  settlers  landed  on 
America's  shores,  millions  of  Immi- 
grants have  left  their  homelands  and 
most  of  their  worldly  possessions 
behind,  bringing  their  folklore  and 
family  histories  to  their  new  country. 
These  people  have  passed  their  herit- 
age from  father  to  son.  and  generation 
to  generation.  Many  Americans  ob- 
serve these  traditions  through  the 
celebration  of  ethnic  and  religious 
holidays,  such  as:  St.  Patrick's  Day.  St. 
Lucia  Day.  Bastille  Day.  the  Chinese 
New  Year,  and  Hanukkah,  to  name  a 
few.  In  our  local  newspapers  and  park 
recreation  brochures  you  can  read  of 
organizations  and  schools  which  offer 
many  opportunities  to  learn  folklore, 
songs  and  dances  from  countries 
around  the  world. 

Because  our  ancestral  heritage  Is  Im- 
portant to  us.  we  maintain  and  share 
our  traditions  enriching  the  lives  of 
those  around  us.  This  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  done  by  using  Eng- 
lish as  the  medium  of  sharing  our  her- 
itage with  others,  while  we  and  all 
communities  participate  in  the  enrich- 
ment of  one  united  America. 

While  It  Is  important  to  malntAln 
the  cultural  activities  of  our  ancestral 
roots,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a 
unity  In  order  to  Join  the  mainstream 
of  the  American  way  of  life.  This 
unity  is  achieved  by  commimlcatlon  In 
a  single  common  language— English. 
The  common  language  necessary  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  place  in  Ameri- 
ca's mainstream  does  not  preclude  par- 
ticipation in  one's  ancestral  traditions; 
rather  It  enhances  one's  ability  to 
share  one's  culture  with  others,  and  it 
serves  as  a  vehicle  to  conduct  Ameri- 
ca's business. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rscoro  a 
paper  written  by  Jerry  Williams,  a 
member  of  my  staff,  which  describes 
the  current  problems  encountered  by 
those  who  fail  to  see  the  Importance 
of  leamliig  English.  It  presents  the  ar- 
guments of  what  the  E^lish  language 
amendment  would  and  would  not  do 
and  indicates  the  strong  public  sup- 
port for  the  amendment.  I  luve  my 
colleagues  to  review  this  paper  and 
Join  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  13.  The  English  language 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

Out  or  Many,  Wi  Cam  Bxcoux  Ohi— Thx 
Emoush  LAHauAOB  AMxasMxar 

(By  Jerry  L.  Williams) 

ouTum 

I.  This  paper  will  address  some  of  the  rea- 
sons the  United  States  Is  becoming  a  multi- 
lingual society,  and  how  a  constitutional 
amendment  might  solve  the  problem. 

II.  The  United  States  has  mulU-Ungual 
problems. 


A.  lAngiiage  communication  problems 
exist  in  communities  throughout  the  United 
States. 

1.  UJS.  cities  consists  of  multl-llngual  com- 
munities who  do  not  share  a  common  lan- 
guage. 

3.  U.S.  English-speaking  citiaens  who 
apply  for  basic  Jobs  are  discriminated 
against. 

3.  Communication  problems  arise  when 
employers  and  employees  cannot  speak  a 
common  language. 

4.  Immigrants  who  cannot  speak  English 
iaolate  themselves,  and  therefore  cannot 
fully  participate  in  Americas'  mainstream. 

5.  Immigrants  who  cannot  speak  or  under- 
stand English  can  lose  their  lives. 

B.  The  Federal  and  sUte  governments 
support  multl-lingualism. 

1.  The  Federal  and  state  govemmenU 
publish  materials  In  foreign  languages. 

2.  Government  sponsored  tests  are  given 
in  more  than  one  language. 

S.  The  Federal  government  negates  Its  im- 
migration laws  by  allowing  multi-lingual 
election  balloU  and  materials. 

4.  The  Government  has  changed  the  bll- 
llngual  education  programs  from  learning 
English,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  maintaining 
the  studente'  native  language  and  their  cul- 
ture. 

m.  The  Engliah  Language  Amendment 
(ELA)  is  a  solution  to  the  multi-lingual 
problem. 

A.  The  English  Language  Amendment 
would  accomplish  many  tilings. 

1.  The  ELA  would  make  English  the  offi- 
cial language  of  the  U.S. 

2.  The  ELA  would  establish  Erwlish  as  the 
official  language  of  the  national,  state  and 
local  governments. 

3.  The  ELA  would  enforce  Immigration 
laws. 

4.  The  ELA  would  require  English-only 
baUots. 

5.  The  ELA  would  change  the  bilingual 
education  programs  back  to  Its  original  con- 
cept— to  leam  English. 

6.  A  territory  seeking  to  become  a  part  of 
the  U.S.  would  be  required  to  declare  Eng- 
lish as  iu  official  language. 

B.  The  E^ngllsh  language  Amendment 
would  not  totally  do  away  with  the  use  of 
foreign  languages  Ln  the  U.S. 

1.  The  amendment  would  not  prevent 
schools  from  teaciiing  modem  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

2.  The  amendment  would  not  change  the 
Judicial  process  that  allows  for  forei^  lan- 
guages to  be  used  in  court  proceedings. 

3.  Foreign  languages  would  not  be  prolUb- 
Ited  for  private  use. 

IV.  General  support  for  the  English  Lan- 
giiage  Amendment  comes  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

A.  Many  American  ettmic  organizations 
support  the  EILA. 

B.  Many  naturalized  citizens  support  the 
ELA. 

C.  Graaaroots  groups  have  been  formed  to 
promote  English  as  the  official  language  of 
the  United  States. 

V.  The  English  Language  Amendment 
would  prevent  the  United  SUtes  from  be- 
coming a  diverse  multi-lingual  country  by 
establishing  a  common  language,  and  signed 
to  ImmigranU  that  the  way  to  full  participa- 
tion In  America's  political  and  economic 
mainstream  is  to  leam  English.  The  bilin- 
gual education  system  would  be  changed 
from  a  maintenance  program  to  Its  original 
concept— to  leam  English.  The  ELA  would 
protect,  bind,  and  treat  all  ethnic  groups 
equally  by  the  U.8.  government,  because  all 


government  business  would  be  conducted  in 
English. 

America  is  a  nation  of  immigrants,  and 
one  of  its  great  strengths  has  been  lu  abili- 
ty to  Incorporate  people  from  many  coun- 
tries with  their  different  cultures  and 
ettmic  traditions  Into  a  nation  of  people 
who  can  commimicate  with  each  other. 
What  allowed  our  ancestors  to  work  out 
their  problems  and  form  a  cohesive  country 
was  their  total  acceptance  of  learning  to 
speak,  write,  and  read  E^lish. 

United  States  Senator  Steve  Symms  (R- 
ID)sUted: 

"The  unquestioned  acceptance  of  this  lan- 
guage [English]  by  immigrants  from  every 
linguistic  and  culture  background  enabled 
us  to  discuss  our  differences,  to  det>ate  our 
problems,  and  to  agree  on  solutions.  It  has 
allowed  us  to  develop  a  stable  and  cohesive 
society  that  is  the  envy  of  language-frac- 
tured nations."  ' 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  expressed 
the  importance  of  having  one  language 
saying,  "We  have  room  for  but  one  language 
here,  and  that  is  the  English  language,  for 
we  intend  to  see  that  the  crucible  turns  our 
people  out  as  Americans  and  not  as  dwellers 
in  a  polyglot  boarding  house."  ■ 

For  the  past  seventeen  years  there  has 
been  a  strong  internal  movement  to  linguis- 
tically fractionalize  the  United  SUtes.  a 
fractioning  to  ctiange  our  country  from  a 
one  common  language  nation  to  a  "polyglot 
boarding  house. "  *  This  situation  has  led  us 
to  a  major  piece  of  legislation  that  is  car- 
rently  before  the  United  States  Senate. 

This  paper  will  address  some  of  the  rea- 
sons the  United  States  is  becoming  a  multi- 
lingual society,  and  how  a  constitutional 
amendment  might  solve  the  problem. 

It  is  assumed  by  most  U.S.  citizens,  as 
they  travel  tliroughout  the  country,  tliat 
communication  will  not  be  a  problem.  If  one 
encounters  a  difficult  situation,  he  can 
make  a  telephone  call  or  talk  to  someone  on 
the  street  and  in  simple  English  begin  to 
solve  the  problem.  This  Is  not  necessarily  so 
today  in  America.  In  communities  through- 
out the  United  States  many  information 
and  InstructloiuU  signs,  T.V.,  radio,  and 
magazines  are  In  several  different  foreign 
languges.  Miami  Mayor  Maurice  Ferre  re- 
lates how  his  Hispanic  residents  could  live 
In  an  English-speaking  country,  while  re- 
maining totally  Immersed  in  a  Spanish- 
speaking  culture.  Mr.  Ferre  said: 

"You  can  l)e  lx)m  here  In  a  Cuban  hospi- 
tal, be  baptised  by  a  Cuban  priest,  buy  all 
your  food  from  a  CMban  grocer,  tandl  take 
your  insurance  from  a  CXiban  bank. 

"You  can  get  all  the  news  in  Spanish- 
read  the  Spanish  daUy  paper,  watch  Span- 
ish television,  listen  to  Spanish  radio.  You 
can  go  tlu-ougb  life  without  tiavlng  to  speak 
English  at  all."  * 

The  crux  of  Miami's  problem  can  be  seen 
in  the  example  of  two  English  speaking 
women  who  were  seeking  a  Job  with  a 
Miami  office-cleaning  firm,  and  were  reject- 
ed because  they  could  not  speak  Spanish, 
and  therefore  would  not  be  able  to  under- 
stand their  Hispanic  supervisors.*  Mayor 
Ferre  said  that  in  ten  years,  "there  [will] 
not  be  a  word  of  English  spoken— English  is 
not  Miami's  official  language— residenU 
twill)  have  to  leam  Spanish  or  move."  • 

New  York,  like  Miami,  has  had  ita  share  of 
communication  problems  due  to  the  fact 
that  New  York  consists  of  many  multi-lin- 
gual communities.  In  the  past  four  years, 
the  New  York  City  Transit  Authority  has 


'  PDotnotea  at  end  of  article. 


hired  over  408  engineers  to  oversee  a  $6.5 
billion  program  to  rebuild  the  btis  and 
subway  systems.  Of  thoae  408  hired.  391 
lack  t>asic  English  language  akiUs.^  New 
York  State  Comptroller  Edward  V.  Reagan 
reported  that  these  engineers  "can't  com- 
municate with  their  supervisors,  their  sub- 
ordinates or  with  each  other."*  He  added. 
"Make  no  mistake  about  it,  these  deficien- 
cies twve  been  extremely  costly.  They  have 
wasted  time,  and  they  have  wasted 
money."* 

Migrant  workers  come  to  the  United 
States  to  seek  better  paying  Jobs  to  support 
their  families,  but  since  they  cannot  speak 
English,  these  workers  isolate  themselves  In 
their  own  groups,  away  from  the  mainstay 
of  American  society,  and  usually  remain 
poor  and  secluded  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Richard  Rodriguez,  a  guest  writer  for  the 
Wail  Street  Journal  put  it  well  when  he 
wrote: 

"For  the  Spanish  speaking,  especially,  it  Is 
possible  today  to  live  in  a  quasi-public  life 
apart  from  English.  And  those  who  tiave  the 
most  to  lose  in  a  bilingual  America  are  the 
foreign-speaking  poor,  who  are  l>eing  lured 
into  a  linguistic  nursery,  quite  apart  from 
power  and  money  in  English -speaking 
America." '" 

Mr.  Rodriguez  continued  to  say,  "there 
must  be  one  public  language  in  America." ' ' 

Ms.  Chris  Crystal,  a  writer  for  UPI,  re- 
ported a  major  fire  at  the  Los  Angles  Doro- 
thy May  [residential]  Hotel  In  which  24 
lives  were  lost.  Most  of  those  who  perished 
were  members  of  a  large  Mexican  family 
who  could  not  imderstand  rudimentary  Eng- 
lish. When  the  Los  Angeles  Fire  Depart- 
ment (LAFD)  arrived  at  the  fire,  they  caUed 
out  to  the  (xxnipants  and  Instructed  them  to 
stay  in  their  fireproof  rooms.  The  firefight- 
ers in  turn  would  rescue  them  from  each 
window.  Not  understanding  the  officers,  the 
family  panicked  and  ran  Into  the  hall  where 
they  died.  The  rooms  on  the  other  hand  did 
not  catch  on  fire  and  liad  the  family  under- 
stood English,  they  would  have  lived.'* 
Having  been  ignorant  of  English  these  im- 
migrants lost  more  than  their  Jobs  or  a 
chance  at  higher  education,  they  lost  their 
lives.  Communication  between  emergency 
personnel  and  its  respective  community  is  of 
the  utmost  Importance  for  the  safety  of  all 
residents. 

The  Federal  and  state  governments  try  to 
help  immigrants  by  printing  pamptilets  on 
subjects  ranging  from  rules  of  safety  in  the 
home,  to  the  collection  of  welfare.  These 
publications  cover  over  2,000  subjects  and 
are  printed  in  over  32  languages.  Former 
United  SUtes  Senator  Dee  Huddleston  of 
Kentucky  noted  that  the  2,000  subjects  are 
just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  and  there  are 
many  more  liOn-Engllsh  government  printed 
materials  provided  for  foreign-speaking 
people." 

Many  sUte  governments,  showing  their 
concern  for  the  problem,  administer  the 
drivers  license  exam  In  more  than  one  lan- 
guage. Micliigan,  for  example,  gives  the 
drivers  exam  in  16  different  lang\iages.>< 

One  of  the  most  basic  rights  of  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen Is  the  privilege  to  vote.  According  to 
former  C:alifomia  Senator  S.I.  Hayakawa. 
the  Federal  and  sUte  governments  are  sup- 
porting multilingualism  and  negating  the 
immigrant  law  by  providing  multilingual 
baUots." 

United  SUtes  immigraUon  laws  sUte  that 
for  a  person  to  become  a  naturalised  citiaen. 
he  must  pass  an  English  competency  test. 
The  exam  is  to  show  the  person  can  commu- 
nicate: read,  write,  and  speak  English.  >• 
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SMMtor  Hajrakawa  aUtcd: 

"Aoeordlnc  to  law.  a  panon  muat  be  able 
to  'read,  write  and  «Mak  Endlata  in  ordinary 
uM«e'  to  beeotne  a  dtlaen.  Nevertheleaa.  the 
law  now  requlree  a  so-called  bUlncual' 
ballot  for  those  who  do  not  read  Cncllah. 
TlM  »M""r"'  ballot  law  aimply  negatee  our 
naturaltaatlon  Uwa."  " 

ProTldinc  multilingual  election  ballota  can 
cauae  many  iwobteins.  First  It  gives  the  non- 
SngUsh  speaking  community  the  feeling 
that  it  is  not  neceHary  to  learn  English. 
And  second,  though  mulUUngual  balloU  are 
used  to  provide  a  necessary  service  to  pre- 
serve minority  voting  blocks,  it  allows  (or 
local  candidates  and  ethnic  leaders,  who 
«Mak  the  minority  community's  language, 
to  Interpret  and  control  all  pertinent  infor- 
mation. Stnoe  most  poUtteal  ads  and  debates 
ar«  In  F»g'»«*«,  these  ethnic  leaders  can 
present  a  hlssntl  view  to  their  constituents. 
and  seriously  undercut  the  opportunity  for 
every  voting  individual  to  be  Informed  about 
the  fanfiWf**"  and  the  issues.  The  individ- 
uals' inability  to  oonmunlcate  with  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  outside  their  immediate 
community  would  make  it  Impoaalble  for 
them  to  determine  what  Issues  were  rele- 
vant to  the  campaign,  and  which  candidates 
were  best  suited  to  the  office  In  question. 
Therefore  the  communities'  political  leaders 
have  great  control  over  these  isolated 
people.'* 

A  newsletter  caUed  Waahington  Alert, 
publlahed  by  Leadership  Foundation.  Inc.. 
reported  that  since  immigrants  can  receive 
Information  In  their  own  language,  they 
have  no  intention  of  learning  English.'* 

The  Department  of  Education  reported 
that  "36  million  people  in  the  U.S.  (one  out 
of  every  eight)  are  relying  on  a  language 
other  than  English  to  communicate  In  their 
bomca  and  their  work  place."  ">  That  Is  far 
more  than  three  times  as  many  as  in  1975." 

Patrick  B.  Patterson,  the  Public  Informa- 
tion Officer  for  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
made  the  point.  "There  are  currently  88  dif- 
ferent dialects  spolien  within  L.A.  City 
schools.  The  largest  majority  speaking  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish." 

In  1968  the  Federal  government  passed 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act  to  assist  non- 
English  speaking  children  In  gaining  fluen- 
cy in  the  English  language  so  they  could 
progress  educationally.  This  would  allow 
possible  upward  mobility  in  the  American 
society." 

Under  the  1968  Education  Act  the  Federal 
government  allowed  each  state  and  local 
school  district  to  decide  which  bilingual 
method  would  best  work  for  their  stu- 
dents.** Studies  have  shown  that  one  na- 
tional bilingual  program  or  one  method 
used  throughout  the  United  States  would 
not  work.**  The  majority  of  educators  wel- 
comed the  Act  due  to  the  fact  that  each 
state  has  different  problems  depending  on 
the  student's  language,  cultural  back- 
ground, and  individual  abilities.'* 

Ten  years  later,  when  the  bilingual  pro- 
gram came  up  for  review  the  law  was 
changed  from  pushing  for  fluency  in  Eng- 
lish, as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  teaching  and 
maintaining  the  studenU'  native  language 
as  well  as  their  culture.  This  was  called  the 
Bilingual- Biculture  method.*^  The  thought 
was  since  proficiency  in  one  language  Is 
good,  then  proficiency  in  two  languages 
would  be  better.  This  new  program  would 
help  develop  the  students'  native  tongue  as 
well  as  work  on  their  English. 

Theodore  H.  White  wrote  in  his  book 
America  in  Search  of  Itself  about  how  the 
Hispanlcs  felt  about  blllngual-biculture  ed- 
ctiation: 


"Some  Hispanlcs  have  .  .  .  made  a  demand 
never  voiced  before:  that  the  United  States, 
in  effect,  officially  recognise  itself  as  a  bi- 
cultural.  bilingual  nation  .  .  .  (They) 
demand  that  the  United  States  l>ecome  a  bi- 
lingual country,  with  all  children  entitled  to 
be  Uught  in  the  language  of  their  heritage, 
at  public  expense."  ** 

At  the  13th  International  BUingual-Bicul- 
tural  Education  Conferei>ce  of  the  National 
Association  for  Bilingual  Education  a  reso- 
lution was  promoted  which  stated: 

'[The]  Federal  government  must  play  a 
lead  role  In  bilingual  education  with  legisla- 
tive and  major  funding  resulting  In  a)  a  na- 
tional multicultural/multilingual  society, 
and  b>  a  national  language  policy,  with  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  recognised  as  the  two 
-legal  languages'  of  the  United  SUtes."  *• 

In  1974.  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
Lau  V.  Nichols  **  that  failure  of  school  dis- 
tricts to  provide  supplemental  instruction  to 
non-English  speaking  students  is  a  violation 
of  'ntle  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  RlghU  Act," 
the  Equal  Education  Opportunity  Act  of 
1974.»*  and  the  Equal  Protection  Clause.** 
The  problem  was.  the  Court  did  not  supply 
a  solution  or  guidelines  to  define  what  was 
meant  by  supplemental  Instructions. 

During  the  Carter  Administration,  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Education  Personnel 
drew  up  a  Ust  of  restrictive  guidelines 
known  ss  the  Lau  remedies.  »♦  These  reme- 
dies formed  a  t>Uingual  teaching  method 
called  Transitional  Bllinguallsm.  The 
method  basically  meant  non-English  profi- 
cient children  are  Uught  about  their  cul- 
ture and  all  academic  subjects,  excluding 
art,  music  and  physical  education,  in  their 
native  tongue,  until  they  are  proficient  in 
English.  Transitional  Bllinguallsm  is  a  lan- 
guage and  cultural  maintenance  program." 

At  this  point  we  need  to  ask  after  18  years 
and  tl.7  billion  of  federal  funding  of  Bilin- 
gual Education.'*  what  do  we  have  to  show 
for  It? 

A  New  York  Times  editorial  commented. 
"The  trouble  with  much  [of  the!  bilingual 
education  Is  that  It  Isn't  bilingual.  "*^  In 
other  words  the  education  system  maintains 
the  students  native  tongue,  and  does  not 
teach  English.  President  Reagan  said: 

"...  bilingual  programs  should  serve  as  a 
bridge  to  full  participation  In  the  American 
mainstream.  They  should  never  segregate 
non-English  speaking  students  In  a  way  that 
will  make  It  harder,  not  easier,  for  them  to 
succeed  in  life."** 

A  study  made  in  1980,  for  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration by  Dr.  Keigh  Baker  and 
Adriana  DeKanter  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  **  and  a  Harvard  study  In  1982. 
by  Iris  Rolberg*°  established  similar  find- 
ings. Transitional  bilingual  education  had 
worked  In  some  settings,  but  "had  been  inef- 
fective and  even  harmful  in  others."" 

In  1981.  the  Department  of  Education's 
report  Effectiveness  of  Bilinffual  Education: 
A  Review  of  the  Literature,  and  a  very  criti- 
cal 1982  study  by  the  American  Psychologi- 
cal Association  for  the  Congressional  His 
panic  Caucus  revealed  no  single  bilingual 
teaching  method  was  better  than  any 
other." 

The  research  proved  how  inconclusive  the 
effectiveness  of  bilingual  education  was.  and 
helped  to  explain  why  the  Hispanic  stu- 
dents, who  constitute  about  75  percent  of 
those  in  language-assistance  programs  na- 
tionwide, are  so  very  far  behind  the  national 
average.*' 

Testimony  given  by  Congressman  James 
Scheuer  of  New  York,  the  father  of  the  Bi- 
lingual Education  Act  said  the  Act's  "origi- 


nal   purposes    were    perverted    and    politl- 
clsed."**  and; 

English  has  been  sort  of  thinned  out  and 
stretched  out  and  in  many  cases  tMuUshed 
into  the  mists  and  all  of  the  courses  tended 
to  t>e  taught  in  Spanish.  That  was  not  the 
original  intent  of  the  program."** 

Secretary  William  J.  Bennett  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  commenting  on  the 
bilingual  education  system  said:  "we  have 
no  evidence  that  the  children  whom  we 
sought  to  help— that  the  children  who  de- 
serve our  help— have  benefitted. "  ** 

In  the  San  Diego  school  system,  the 
second  largest  In  California,  the  coalition  of 
Chicano  Organizations  which  was  very  con- 
cerned about  the  high  dropout  rate  and  the 
poor  test  scores,  have  been  pushing  the 
school  district  since  1981.  to  improve  their 
bilingual  education.*'  Mr.  Gus  Chavez,  a 
San  Diego  University  official  and  a  member 
of  the  Coalition  (or  a  Better  Education, 
asked.  If  we  have  all  of  this  great  bilingual 
program  In  place,  why  weren't  our  kids 
doing  better  in  school?  ** 

Mrs.  Felidanl  Asenclo  from  McAllen. 
Texas  (a  small  town  just  over  the  Mexican 
Iwrder)  was  very  disappointed  with  bilingual 
education.  In  a  newspaper  article  she  relat- 
ed that  her  Sth  grade  daughter  had  four 
years  of  the  old  programs  and  did  not  do 
well  In  school.**  She  said: 

"When  you  get  instructions  in  two  lan- 
guages. It's  confusing.  I  say  give  them  only 
English  in  school.  Here  in  the  [Rio  Orandel 
Valley,  we  already  speak  Spanish  all  the 
time  at  home."** 

ParenU  in  McAllen.  Texas,  became  so 
upset  over  the  low  ACT  score  results  and 
the  large  dropout  rate  that  they  rallied  to- 
gether and  petitioned  to  dissolve  the  local 
school  board.  Voting  in  a  new  school  board, 
they  pushed  through  a  new  language  pro- 
gram called  Immersion  and  have  had  much 
success."  "It  has  made  a  world  of  differ- 
ence," **  said  Wilbur  Harper.  Sam  Houston's 
Elementary  Principal.  He  continued  to  say: 

"We'd  been  using  a  bilingual  education 
program  and  It  just  didn't  seem  to  be  work- 
ing. It  took  too  long  for  the  transition  from 
Spanish  to  English  to  occur.  And  the  longer 
it  took,  the  further  behind  the  children 
would  fall. "  ** 

Structured  Immersion  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular.  And  the  program  should 
be  used  by  more  school  districts  when  the 
Federal  government  changes  the  law  and 
allows  the  local  school  districts  to  choose 
the  program  they  prefer  without  losing 
money. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Constitution,  Senator  Jeremiah 
Denton  (R-Al)  brought  to  the  nation's  at- 
tention: 

"We  [America]  are  witnessing  a  dangerous 
development  in  the  culture  history  of  our 
nation:  the  federal  government  Is  endorsing 
and  supporting  the  development  of  a  multi- 
cultural United  SUtes  .  .  .  The  bilingual 
policy  of  the  government  Is  discrimanatory 
in  nature.  There  is  no  room  for  upward  mo- 
bility In  a  society  if  one  does  not  speak  the 
language."  ** 

The  responsibility  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, as  explained  by  Secretary  Bennett,  is 
to  "help  ensure  that  local  schools  succeed  in 
teaching  non-English  speaking  students 
Eiwllsh,  so  that  every  American  enjoys 
access  to  the  opportunities  of  American  so- 
ciety."  " 

With  the  reported  problems  and  study 
findings  previously  mentioned,  a  strong 
warning  signal  swept  through  educational 
and  business  institutions.  The  aoth  Century 


Fund  Task  Force  on  Federal  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Policy  sUted. 
"anyone  Uving  in  the  United  SUtes  who  is 
unable  to  speak  English  cannot  fully  partici- 
pate in  our  society.  Its  culture,  (and)  iU  poli- 
tics." **  They  strongly  recommend  the  Fed- 
eral government  sUte  the  objective  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  in  the 
United  SUtes  is  the  development  of  literacy 
in  the  English  language.  The  usk  force  also 
directed  federal  funds  now  going  to  bilin- 
gual programs  be  used  to  teach  non-English- 
speaking  children  how  to  speak,  read,  and 
write  English.*' 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  held  a 
conference  Inviting  represenUtives  from  big 
and  small  businesses,  labor  unions,  educa- 
tion, and  government  for  the  purpose,  "to 
define  the  education  competencies  that  will 
be  needed  by  the  high  school  graduates  for 
success  in  the  workplace,  both  at  entry  level 
and  throughout  a  45  to  50  year  career  In  a 
constantly  changing  economic  environ- 
ment."  **  RepresenUtives  came  from  such 
organizations  and  corporations  as:  Dupont, 
Kellogg.  Woolworth,  Becthtel.  Hughes,  Citi- 
bank. Control  Data,  AT&T,  and  D.C.  Gener- 
al Hospital  as  well  as  the  Federal  Office  of 
Personal  Management,  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  AFL-CIO,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  represenUtives  of 
major  school  boards.** 

This  distinguished  group  looked  at  the 
problem  from  the  employers  perspective, 
that  business  in  America  is  conducted  in 
English.  In  a  report  entitled  "High  Schools 
and  the  Changing  Workplace. ' «"  these  rep- 
resenUtives formed  a  list  of  "10  Core  Com- 
petencies"*' which  are  "vital  to  almost 
every  job  except  the  least  skilled,  and  essen- 
tial to  upward  mobility  and  adapUbility."  *» 
The  first  competency  listed  was  a  "com- 
mand of  the  English  language,"*'  which 
was  declared  as  "the  most  basic  skill  of 
all."  **  They  continued  to  say  "a  command 
of  the  English  language  Is  essential  for  suc- 
cess and  mobility  in  American  society."  •» 
While  they  sUted  a  second  language  could 
be  helpful  In  getting  a  Job,  "all  American 
young  people,  regardless  of  their  home  or 
native  tongue,  need  a  functional  command 
of  standard  English  in  its  written  and 
spoken  forms."  ** 

The  next  three  competencies  were  read- 
ing, writing  and  oral  communications— all  in 
English. "  *' 

Our  Federal  government  esUblished  a  bi- 
lingual program  to  teach  new  Immigrants 
English  In  the  shortest  time,  allowing  them 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
upward  mobility,  but  once  the  momentum 
was  going,  the  government  changed  its  di- 
rection and  decided  to  maintain  the  inuni- 
grants'  native  language.  This  severely  inhib- 
ited the  students'  abUlty  to  learn  English 
and  many  even  graduate  from  high  school 
with  little  or  no  English  skills. 

What  Is  most  Interesting  is  national  edu- 
cation and  ethnic  organizations  who  sincere- 
ly try  to  help  these  people  are  actually  pre- 
ventbig  them  from  full  participation  in 
America's  mainstream  and  iU  political  proc- 
ess. 

Former  California  Senator  S.I.  Hayakawa 
caught  the  vision  of  the  problem,  and  in 
1981.  introduced  in  the  United  SUtes 
Senate  a  constitutional  amendment  desig- 
nating English  as  the  official  language  of 
the  United  SUtes.**  The  legislaUon  was 
called  the  English  Lang\iage  Amendment 
(ELA).  Before  Senator  Hayakawa  retired 
from  the  Senate  in  1982.  he  was  able  to  con- 
vince several  Senators  to  Join  him  as  co- 
sponsors. 


When  Senator  Hayakawa  retired  from  the 
UJ3.  Senate,  former  Senator  Walter  Huddle- 
ston  (D-Ky)  took  the  Initiative  and  in  1983. 
introduced  another  version  of  the  ELA.** 
During  this  time,  hearings  were  held  by  the 
Senate  Subconunlttee  on  the  Constitution, 
which  was  chaired  by  Senator  Orrin  Hatch. 
(R-UT)." 

LAter  Senator  Steve  Symms  became  the 
ELA's  sponsor  and  with  sixteen  co-sponsors 
introduced  the  amendment  in  l)oth  the 
99th  '■  and  the  100th  "  Congress.  The  ELA, 
which  is  Senate  Joint  Resolution  13,  simply 
reads: 

"Section  1.  The  English  language  shall  t>e 
the  official  language  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"Section  2.  The  congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation."  " 

The  ELA  would  give  English  a  special 
legal  sUtus  and  be  the  only  official  lan- 
guage In  the  United  SUtes.  There  would  be 
no  other  legal  or  equally  shared  sUtus  by 
any  other  language.  To  the  immigrants,  it 
would  signal  the  seriousness  of  learning 
English,  so  they  could  fully  participate  in 
the  mainstream  of  America's  political  proc- 
ess and  socioeconomic  lifestyle.  The  ELA 
would  unify  the  United  SUtes  with  the 
lx>nd  of  a  common  language,  and  show  that 
we  have  a  unified  and  cohesive  society  that 
can  work,  debate  and  solve  problems  togeth- 
er. 

The  amendment  would  esUblish  English 
as  the  official  language  of  the  national, 
sUte,  and  local  governments.  All  matter  of 
official  business  would  be  conducted  in  Eng- 
lish. These  govemmenU  would  no  longer 
print  pamphlets  and  other  Information  In 
foreign  languages,  and  all  government  post- 
ings, billings,  and  government-funded  tests 
would  be  In  English.'* 

Making  English  the  official  language  of 
the  United  SUtes  should  help  enforce  cer- 
tain laws,  such  as  immigration  laws  that  re- 
quire a  person  to  pass  an  Elngllsh  competen- 
cy test  before  he  can  become  a  U.S.  citizen. 
If  a  person  can  pass  the  English  competency 
test,  and  become  a  naturalized  citizen,  then 
multilingual  ballots  should  not  be  needed. 

In  a  letter  to  an  editor.  Senator  Symms 
listed  six  important  points  for  English-only 
balloU: 

"English  balloU  do  not  keep  anyone  from 
voting.  Anyone  who  needs  help  can  bring  an 
interpreter  into  the  voting  booth. 

"Foreign  language  ballots  Invite  abuse.  A 
check  of  San  Francisco  bilingual  ballot 
users  in  1981  disclosed  that  20  percent  were 
not  U.S.  citizens. 

"Foreign  language  ballots  are  not  neces- 
sary because  virtually  all  applicants  for  U.S. 
citizenship  must  pass  an  English  language 
test. 

"Foreign  language  ballots  are  discrimina- 
tory. Only  Spanish,  Native  American,  and 
Asian  languages  are  targeted  for  special 
treatment  within  the  law. 

"Foreign  language  ballote  are  an  Instilt  to 
millions  of  ImmigranU  who  learned  English 
in  order  to  participate  fully  In  American 
life. 

"Foreign  language  balloU  are  costly.  The 
cost  to  California  tax  payers  is  $1.3  million 
annually."  '* 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  government 
would  not  pay  for  election  materials,  book- 
lets, or  other  Information  printed  in  a  for- 
eign language.'* 

The  English  amendment  would  change 
the  United  SUtes  bilingual  education 
system  from  a  bilingual-blcultural  method, 
to  teaching  English  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The    amendment    does    not    promote    one 


method  over  another,  but  would,  as  the 
Reagan  Administration  is  currently  promot- 
ing, allow  the  sUte  and  local  school  dlstricU 
the  authority  to  determine  which  bilingual 
method  they  feel  would  best  help  their  stu- 
denU. as  long  as  the  end  goal  is  to  promote 
English."  It  would  also  do  away  with  teach- 
ing other  academic  subJecU  in  foreign  lan- 
guages.'* 

And  last,  the  ELA  would  require  that  a 
territory  seeking  to  become  a  state,  must 
make  English  tU  official  language.'* 

On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the 
intent  of  iU  author,  the  ELA  would  not  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  foreign  languages  In  the 
matters  of  "public  convenience  and  safety: 
for  example:  warning  labels  on  poisons.  In- 
secticides, and  construction  dangers."  ** 

The  constitutional  amendment  would  not 
affect  teaching  foreign  languages  in  public 
or  private  schools.  The  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  Meyers  v.  Nebraska"  that  states 
cannot  prohibit  teaching  any  modem  for- 
eign language  in  public  or  private  schools, 
because  it  Infringes  upon  the  parents  liberty 
to  make  "educational  decisions  for  their 
children."**  Also  academic  establishment 
could  continue  to  require  foreign  language 
credit  as  a  requirement  to  graduate.** 

In  cases  of  the  judicial  process,  the  ELA 
would  not  affect  the  use  of  another  lan- 
guage where  federal  law  sUtes  that  Inter- 
preters could  be  used  In  the  "physical  and 
mental  examination  of  alien  ImmigranU 
seeking  entry  into  the  United  States."** 
And  co»uts  could  have  interpreters  in  feder- 
al civil  and  criminal  proceedings  where  the 
parties  primary  language  is  not  English."  •* 
Another  language  could  be  used  when  the 
United  SUtes  or  sUte  courU  have  a  suit  in- 
volving a  foreign  sUte.  IU  political  subdivi- 
sions, or  agencies  which  would  need  a  trans- 
lation "Into  the  official  language  of  the  for- 
eign sUte."  *• 

Finally  the  bill's  sponsor  maintains  the 
ELA  would  not  forbid  or  discourage  foreign 
languages  to  be  used  at  home,  church,  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  private  schools,  com- 
merce, funerals,  games,  and  entertaliunent, 
or  by  private  organizations,  etc*' 

Letters  from  over  one  hundred  different 
American  etlmlc  organizations,  representing 
nationalities  from  all  over  the  world,  were 
sent  to  Senator  Symms  in  strong  support  of 
the  YXJl.  The  common  feeling  was  that  the 
amendment  would  be  a  crucial  element  to 
bind,  protect,  and  preserve  this  multi-ethnic 
republic.  These  organizations  expressed  all 
minority  and  ethnic  groups  would  be  treat- 
ed equally  by  the  U.S.  government  if  Eng- 
lish were  the  official  lang\iage.  The  follow- 
ing quotes  are  excerpts  from  these  letters. 

The  Antl-Communlst  Legion  In  the  Free 
World  Corp.,  sUted: 

"Those  of  us  with  homelands  in  Central 
Europe  and  the  Balkans  are  all  too  painful- 
ly aware  of  the  dangers  of  the  national  divi- 
sions along  linguistic  lines.  A  pluralistic  soci- 
ety such  as  ours  definitely  requires  the  uni- 
fying strength  of  one  official  national  lan- 
guage." ** 

The  Afghan  National  Islamic  CouitcQ 
wrote: 

"Through  the  medium  of  the  English  lan- 
guage the  Afghan  community  can  share  our 
heritage  with  Americans  and  others,  and 
they  with  us,  while  we,  and  all  communities, 
can  participate  in  the  enrichment  of  one. 
united  American."  •• 

The  World  Federation  of  the  Cossack  Na- 
tional Liberation  Movement  expressed  how 
the  government  discriminates  against  some 
groups  and  not  others: 
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"IJk*  tountl—  Immlcrftnta.  the  CcMnek- 
ABMTtean  eommunity  learned  KncUah  while 
nUtnliw  thetr  ethnic  IdenUty  and  heriUce. 
It  to  lmprap«r.  and  dtoertmlnatory  for  cer- 
tain n«w  immlgraBt  croupe  to  demand  gov- 
•moMnt  nitaatdlee  for  their  naUonal  lan- 


Polntlnc  out  the  cost  of  belnc  a  bUlncual 
oountrjr.  the  Serbian  NaUonal  Committee 
oonunented: 

"The  ooat  of  tttUnguallan  la  not  bom  only 
by  a  federal  government,  but  by  lUte  and 
even  hard-pried  dty  budgeta."  •> 

The  Serbian  organiiatlon  expreaaed  the 
harm  and  the  reverae  dlacrlmlnation  that 
would  occur  If  the  VS.  were  to  have  a 
aecicinrt  language.  They  wrote: 

.  .  offldaltolng  the  Spanish  language 
would  actually  work  against  thto  Spanish 
spnat^ing  young  people.  They  would  be  so 
encoumged  to  remain  unlllngually  Spanish 
that  they  would  end  up  permanently  In  an 
economlnally  depressed  ghetto,  never  being 
able  to  Integrate  suooessfully  Into  the  eco- 
nomic "««<  sodal  mainstream  of  the  coun- 
try. Thto  would  create  whole  non-integrated, 
economically  depressed  regions  In  America 
Which  would  feel  alienated  from  the  rest  of 
the  country  and  be  open  to  external  politi- 
cal Influences  which  are  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  security  of  the  U.8. 
Those  of  us  who  have  had  to  cope  with 
Ifmlng  English  as  a  ne«'  language.  Icnow 
very  well  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  Our 
people  who  failed  to  do  thto  will  have  not 
been  able  to  'realise  the  American  dream' 
Uke  those  who  have  mastered  English 
welL"** 

An  ethnic  group  representing  Americans 
from  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia  called 
the  IndoChlnese  Coalition  for  a  Free  Indo- 
china, strongly  endorses  the  ELA,  and  felt 
the  language  policy  currently  held  by  the 
VA.  government  to  wrong.  Thto  group  ex- 


"Such  respect  for  our  ethnic  diversity  and 
protection  for  our  political  unity  to  under- 
mined by  the  language  policy  mistakenly 
being  pursued  by  our  government.  Instead 
of  strengthening  a  common  cltlsenshlp.  thto 
policy,  which  to  unwarranted,  unwise,  and 
ethnically  divisive,  to  creating  Ungultic  ghet- 
toa.  And  ghettos  are  barriers  between 
people,  barriers,  both  physical  and  emotion- 
al, which  nurtures  suspicion,  fear,  and  Intol- 
erance." »» 

A  group  of  American  Immigrants  from 
Turkey,  the  Turkestanian  American  Asso- 
ciation, exemplified  the  Importance  of  a 
united  people  and  language  sajrlng: 

"Any  nation  to  claim  to  be  as  an  Nation 
should  have  One  National  Rag.  and  One 
National  or  official  Language."  ** 

Support  for  the  KLA  has  also  come  from 
indlvlduato  such  as  Mr.  John  Drost  who 
came  to  America  from  Czechoslovakia  with 
hto  wife  and  family.  When  they  arrived, 
they  could  not  speak  Engltoh.  In  Mr.  Drost's 
letter  to  Senator  Symms.  be  told  how  he 
and  hto  family  became  successful  because 
they  learned  English.*'  He  emphasized  how: 
.  .  important  it  to  to  master  the  English 
language,  which  opens  up  every  possibility 
for  a  successful  career  .  .  . 

.  .  billnguallsm  to  not  our  great  land  of 
opportunity.  Recognition  of  a  common  lan- 
guage to  necessary  to  preserve  the  basic  in- 
ternal unity  required  (or  political  stability 
and  national  cohesion.  The  proposed 
amendment  [ELA]  would  reaffirm  the  im- 
portance of  English  in  our  national  life.  It 
would  clarify  to  newcomers  that  learning 
Engltoh  to  indtopensabie  for  full  participa- 
tion in  American  society  and  economy.  It 


would  reaffirm  that  we  are  truly  'One 
Nation.  Indivisible ."  •• 

Another  naturalised  citizen  came  to  the 
U.8.  to  study  at  the  Columbia  University, 
and  each  day  while  traveling  to  the  universi- 
ty he  heard  public  aniwuncemenu  In  Span- 
ish, and  saw  Spantoh  emergency  instruc- 
tions and  official  notices  declaring  acts  of 
discrimination  to  be  illegal  printed  by  the 
SUte  of  New  York."  He  said: 

"Thto  bilingual  notice  was  the  most  gall- 
ing as  the  state  government  was  expressing 
Its  opposition  to  discrimination  through  the 
medium  of  blatant  language  discrimination. 
Over  one  hundred  linguistic  communities 
living  in  New  York  State  have  adopted  Eng- 
lish as  their  language,  their  Instrument  of 
communications  with  other  ethnic-Ameri- 
cans .  .  . 

"The  government  policy  of  subsidizing  a 
few  select  languages  endangers  our  unity 
and  promotes  ethnic  strife.  It  creates  lln- 
giitotlc  bantustans  and  insults  all  other  im- 
migrants, past  and  present,  who  have 
learned  snd  adopted  English.  For  these  im- 
migrants learning  Engltoh  was  not  an  act  of 
ethnic  betrayal  but  a  reconfirmation  of 
their  ethnic  identity  and  a  commitment  to 
their  political  Identity  as  Americans."  ** 

Rabbi  Peter  E.  Tarlow.  leader  of  the  Col- 
lege SUtlon.  Texas  B'nai  B'rith  HUlel  Foun- 
dation, felt: 

"...  when  one  group  of  Americans  cannot 
speak  with  another  group,  or  when  children 
are  kept  from  learning  the  daily  language  of 
the  land  in  which  they  live,  both  economic 
slavery  as  well  as  political  chaos  to  sure  to 
follow."  •• 

Hollywood  actor  Arnold  Schwarzenegger, 
who  came  to  the  United  States  from  Austria 
In  ISM  after  winning  the  Mr.  Universe  title, 
learned  English  the  old  fashioned  way,  he 
worked  at  it.  ><>«  He  said: 

"...  I  do  believe  that  anyone  who  comes 
to  thto  country  should  learn  the  language.  I 
think  that  if  one  lives  in  America,  they 
should  be  educated  in  the  English  lan- 
guage." '•' 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  ELA  in  IBS  I. 
there  has  been  a  growing  grassroots  move- 
ment throughout  the  United  SUtes.  Nation- 
al English  support  groups  have  t>een  formed 
in  support  of  the  Engltoh  Language  Amend- 
ment, for  example:  U.S.  Engltoh,  Engltoh 
First,  and  EL  PAC.  The  largest  and  most 
active  of  the  groups.  U.S.  Engltoh,  was 
founded  and  chaired  by  Senator  Hayakawa. 
Its  organization  has  branched  out  to  almost 
all  fifty  states,  and  Its  board  members  in- 
cluded such  people  ss  Walter  Cronkite  and 
Gore  Vidal. 

These  groups  and  others  have  used  the 
ELA  as  a  mechanism  to  persuade  eight 
states,  (California,  Georgia.  Illinoto.  Indi- 
ana, Kentucky.  Nebraska.  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia),  to  make  Engltoh  as  their  official 
language.  Thirty  other  states  have  current- 
ly before  their  state  legtolatures  resolutions 
or  constitutional  amendments  to  establtoh 
English  as  their  official  language,  i'* 

In  the  1986  November  elections,  Califor- 
nia's electorate  voted  in  favor  of  Proposition 
63  (73.2%  to  26.8%)  making  Engltoh  the  offi- 
cial language  of  California.""  Several  cities, 
such  as  Fillmore  '»♦  and  Alameda.  ">•  Cali- 
fornia, have  also  declared  Engltoh  as  their 
official  language. 

In  an  Orlando,  Florida,  newspaper  sound 
off  there  were  9,334  callers  who  responded 
to  whether  the  Engltoh  language  amend- 
ment should  pass.  Of  the  9.334  callers.  8.931 
or  96%  supported  the  ELA  and  403  opposed 
it.  The  Orlando  Stntinel  reported  the  re- 
sponse was  one  of  the  largest  the  paper  has 
ever  had.'" 


America  has  been  richly  endowed  with  a 
vast  number  of  different  and  exotic  ethnic 
cultures  and  traditions.  Throughout  our  his- 
tory we  have  learned  and  shared  from  the 
Immigrants  who  have  come  to  the  United 
States  and  preserved  their  heritage.  Al- 
though there  was  diversity  of  ctilture.  there 
was  a  basic  understanding  for  the  need  of  a 
common  method  of  communication— a 
common  language. 

Oiu  forefathers  felt  that  having  a 
common  language  was  Important  since  they 
wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  Eng- 
ltoh. 

Though  we  come  from  many  different 
backgrounds,  we  in  the  United  States  are 
one  people  because  as,  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  clearly  states.  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights,  (and  that)  Governments  are  institut- 
ed among  Men.  deriving  their  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  ""  Sec- 
retary BeruMtt  said.  ".  .  .  government  by 
consent  means  government  by  disctisslon.  by 
debate,  by  discourse,  by  argument.  Such  a 
common  enterprise  requires  a  common  lan- 
guage." '•• 

The  Engltoh  Language  Amendment  would 
prevent  the  United  States  from  becoming  a 
diverse  multilingual  country  by  establtoh- 
Ing  a  common  language,  and  signal  to  immi- 
grants that  the  way  to  full  participation  in 
America's  political  and  economic  main- 
stream to  to  learn  Engltoh.  The  bilingual 
education  system  would  be  changed  from  a 
maintenance  program  to  its  original  con- 
cept—to learn  Engltoh.  The  ELA  would  pro- 
tect, bind,  and  treat  all  ethnic  groups  equal- 
ly by  the  U.S.  government  because  all  gov- 
ernment business  would  be  conducted  in 
Engltoh. 

Our  national  motto  "E  Pluribus 
Unum"  ""  means  out  of  many,  (we  have 
become)  one."'  With  a  common  language 
we  would  remain  as  a  nation  of  many  cul- 
tures, but  be  a  strong,  united  and  cohesive 
nation  because  America's  citizens  can  com- 
municate with  each  other. 
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RECESS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  our  col- 
le«cue.  Senator  Boken.  who  la  manmg- 
Ins  the  bill.  S.  2.  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  is  momentarily  delayed  by  ac- 
tions in  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Iran-Contra  Affair.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  15  minutes  so  as  to 
allow  time  for  the  tnanacers  to  dispose 
of  problems  elsewhere  and  be  present 
on  the  floor. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  10:44  ajn..  recessed  untU 
10:69  ajn.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Simon]. 


EXTENSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BTRO.  Mr.  President.  whUe 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Mr.  BoKUf .  who 
is  for  the  moment  I  think  tied  up  In 
the  Iran-Contra  meetings.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  an  addi- 
tional 10  minutes  for  morning  business 
under  the  same  limitations  as  hereto- 
fore ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Florida. 


ON  SECX7RING  OUR  BORDERS 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  evening.  May  28.  a  single- 
engine  Cessna,  piloted  by  a  19-year-old 
West  German,  landed  without  incident 
or  interception  in  Red  Square  in 
Moscow. 

Thursday.  May  28.  was  an  "average" 
day  In  Miami,  according  to  the  medical 
examiner's  office:  1 1  deaths  investigat- 
ed— 4  of  them  drug  deaths,  including 
at  least  1  execution.  1  victim  of  a  drug 
war,  1  shoot  out,  and  1  cocaine  suicide. 

Narcotics  detectives  picked  up  8Vi 
kilos  of  pure  cocaine  in  three  small 
drug  busts. 

And,  if  it  was  truly  an  "average" 
day.  50  unauthorized,  undetected,  and 
nonlnterdlcted  boats  or  planes  landed 
with  the  objective  of  importing  illegal 
drugs. 

On  Saturday.  May  30,  Soviet  leader 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  announced  that,  in 
response  to  the  teenager's  prank  viola- 
tion of  Soviet  airspace,  he  had  dis- 
missed both  the  Soviet  Defense  Minls- 
ster  and  the  commander  of  the  Soviet 
Air  Defense  Forces. 

On  Saturday,  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced that  U.S.  Customs  will  have 
the  ultimate  drug  interdiction  author- 
ity from  now  on,  nominally  ending  a 
turf  battle  over  which  agency  tries  to 
interdict  what  and  where. 

The  Soviets  treat  their  Cessna  as  a 
national  security  emergency. 

We  respond  to  escalating,  dally  will- 
ful violations  of  our  borders  by  crimi- 
nals smuggling  In  a  deadly  cargo  by  re- 
organizing bureaucratic  systems. 


Our  borders  are  under  attack  and  It 
is  the  highest  function  of  our  military 
to  protect  our  national  sovereignty. 

Mikhail  Gorbachev's  reaction  may 
seem  extreme.  And  no  one  is  suggest- 
ing that  our  society  become  as  closed 
and  restricted  as  a  totalitarian  regime. 
But  we  are  facing  an  extraordinary  in- 
cursion, a  specific  and  deadly  threat— 
and  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  be  lax 
in  dealing  with  It. 

The  message  we  send  should  be 
clear.  We,  in  the  Federal  Government 
are  not  going  to  duck  this  problem  by 
wrapping  ourselves  in  redtape.  We 
must  use  every  resource.  We  must  be 
absolutely  unshakable  in  our  commit- 
ment. We  must  meet  flagrant  disre- 
gard for  our  laws  and  the  integrity  of 
our  borders  with  all  the  power  and 
purpose  of  a  great  nation. 

That  means  reevaluating  the  contri- 
bution our  defense  forces  can  make  to 
defending  our  borders.  Our  national 
security  is  being  challenged.  It  is  time 
we  retake  control  of  access  to  our  own, 
sovereign  territory. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ssk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  speak  just  briefly  on  the  cam- 
paign reform  measure  that  will  be 
pending  in  a  few  minutes  before  the 
Senate  once  again. 

There  is  no  greater  contribution 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  allow  me  to  in- 
terrupt him  for  a  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  certainly  yield  to  the 
majority  leader.  At  any  point  I  yield  to 
the  majority  lead  .>r. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  morning 
business  end. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  This  will  aUow  the  Sena- 
tor to  ta^eak.  longer  than  5  minutes 
without  his  having  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  once  the  clerk  lays  down  the 
unfinished  business. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business,  S.  2,  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (8.  a)  to  amend  the  Federal  Eaection 
Cunpalcn  Art  of  1971  to  provide  for  a  vol- 
untary cyctem  of  spending  limits  and  partial 
public  financing  of  Senate  general  election 
^T«P»iyfi«  to  limit  contrtbuUons  by  multJ- 
csndldate  poUtlcal  committees,  and  for 
other  purpoaes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
oftheblU.  ,    .^     ^ 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  able  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
gelding.  I  would  hope  that  he  would 
spc»k  longer  than  5  minutes.  I  would 
be  interested  in  hearing  what  he  has 
to  say  about  this  Important  legislation. 
I  did  not  want  him  to  have  to  use 
morning  business  to  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  thank  him. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  It  Is  probably  the  first  time  in 
all  my  years  in  Congress  that  anyone 
has  asked  me  to  speak  more  than  5 
minutes.  I  frequently  have  had  re- 
quests to  cut  it  short,  but  never  to 
speak  longer. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  not  only 
for  his  generosity  to  me  but  for  his 
leadership  as  well  as  the  leadership  of 
Senator  Boren  on  this  issue. 

There  Is  nothing  that  we  are  going 
to  be  faced  with  In  this  session  that  is 
more  fimdamental  to  really  seeing 
that  our  Government  responds  to  the 
needs  of  people  and  not  simply  to  the 
whims  and  wishes  of  the  rich  and  the 
powerful  who  are  able  to  help  in  cam- 
paign financing. 

Obviously,  every  American  ought  to 
have  representation  in  this  body,  but 
it  should  not  be  disproportionate  so 
that  some  have  much  greater  repre- 
senUtion. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  Member  of  this 
body  who  has  Introduced  a  bill  saying 
let  us  do  away  with  the  system  that  we 
now  have  for  voluntary  contributions 
for  the  Presidential  race. 

Right  now  after  the  two  nominating 
conventions,  thanks  to  a  voluntary 
checkoff,  both  candidates  have  the 
same  amount  of  money  to  spend.  And 
I  do  not  think  there  are  very  many 
people  In  this  broad  country  who  do 
not  believe  we  are  much  better  off 
having  made  that  change. 

Now  the  question  Is  should  we  have 
a  voluntary  checkoff  for  the  senatorial 
races?  And  I  suggest  to  you  that  we 
win  serve  this  country  well  by  doing 
that,  that  the  present  system  does  sev- 
eral things  but  among  the  things  It 
does  are  these:  Number  one.  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  forced  to  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  raising  money. 

I  saw  an  item  In  the  New  Tork 
Times  the  other  day  where  the  majori- 
ty leader  was  a  little  unhappy  because 
Members  were  not  here.  We  all  know 


that  when  we  have  caucuses  we  will 
say  let  us  keep  certain  nights  free  be- 
cause we  have  to  raise  money  on  cer- 
tain nights.  That  is  the  reality  that 
the  driving  force  in  politics  in  this 
country  to  much  too  great  an  extent  is 
raising  money  and  it  affects  all  of  us. 
I  have  never  In  all  my  years  in  public 
life  ever  promised  anyone  ans^hing  for 
a  campaign  contribution.  But  I  will 
later  today  end  up  In  New  Tork  City. 
Let  us  say  that  I  get  back  to  my  hotel 
room  at  midnight.  There  are  20  phone 
calls  waiting  for  me,  19  of  those  phone 
calls  from  names  I  do  not  recognize; 
the  20th  Is  from  someone  who  gave  me 
a  $500  campaign  contribution. 

Now.  at  midnight,  I  am  not  going  to 
make  20  phone  caUs.  I  might  make 
one.  Which  one  of  those  20  am  I  going 
to  make?  We  aU  know  the  answer.  Be- 
cause you  feel  a  sense  of  gratitude  to 
people  who  are  generous  enough  and. 
obviously,  wise  enough  to  contribute 
to  your  campaign. 

But  It  means  that  the  financially  ar- 
ticulate have  an  inordinate  access  to 
policymakers:  that  the  person  who 
lives  In  West  Virginia  or  Florida  or 
Kentucky  or  Idaho  or  Illinois  who  is 
out  of  work  does  not  have  the  same  in- 
fluence and  power  on  this  body  that 
someone  who  has  the  ability  to  make 
heavy  campaign  contributions  has. 

We  have  twisted  what  our  Govern- 
ment does  in  the  process.  Just  no  ques- 
tion about  It.  I  think  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that. 

I  believe,  in  terms  of  fundamental 
reform  for  our  system  of  Government 
to  make  sure  that  democracy  really 
serves  the  people,  there  is  no  Issue 
that  we  are  going  to  confront  that  is 
more  Important,  more  fundamental, 
more  basic  than  this  Issue  of  campaign 
finance  reform.  And  we  are  not  talking 
about  reaching  down  to  taxpayers  to 
reach  down  to  get  money  that  is  invol- 
untarily given.  We  are  talking  about 
the  voluntary  checkoffs. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  recog- 
nize that  the  present  system  warps  de- 
mocracy. We  have  to  change  that.  And 
I  hope  we  have  the  judgment  and  the 
courage  to  do  precisely  that. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  yielded  the 
floor. 
Mr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  this  body 
has  a  long  and  distinguished  history  of 
application  of  calm  wisdom  to  pressing 
societal  problems.  No  problem  facing 
the  American  people  more  affects  the 
continued  vitality  of  our  system,  than 
the  public  perception  of  unfairness  In 
our  electoral  process. 

That  perception  has  long  been  the 
subject  of  continued  legislation  and 
debate  In  the  United  States,  as  weU  It 
should  be. 


The  framers  of  the  Con«tltutlon 
dealt  with  the  Issue  on  the  most  basic 
level.  During  the  long  hot  Philadel- 
phia summer  200  years  ago.  that  bril- 
liant and  enlightened  body  argued  the 
questions  of  how  a  Senator  or  how  a 
Representative  were  to  be  elected.  The 
specter  of  Shay's  rebellion  still  hung 
over  them.  It  was  in  light  of  that  sort  ' 
of  violent  action  that  the  Pounding 
Fathers  repeatedly  expressed  the  con- 
cern that  the  American  people  must 
accept  that  whatever  process  they  de- 
veloped gave  them  a  fair  voice  in  the 
governance  of  their  new  Nation. 

In  1913.  the  17th  amendment  re- 
wrote the  process  by  which  this  body 
is  elected.  That  revision  to  our  basic 
law  was  passed  for  one  underlying  pur- 
pose; to  assure  to  the  people  that  their 
power  over  the  Government  remained 
Intact. 

In  the  1970's,  the  Congress  passed 
comprehensive  legislation  designed  to 
once  again  assure  the  American  people 
that  the  process  by  which  they  chose 
those  who  pass  their  laws  and  spend 
their  money  are  fairly  elected.  The 
scheme  created  by  that  legislation  was 
well  thought  out  and  woricable.  Unfor- 
tunately. It  has  not  proven  to  be  work- 
able. 

Part  of  the  reason  it  has  not  woi^ed 
has  been,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  lack  of  sufficient  en- 
forcement of  the  law  by  the  Federal 
Election  Commission.  There  is  plenty 
of  blame  to  go  around  for  that  failure; 
structural  defects  In  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission,  lack  of  institutional 
enthusiasm,  and  lack  of  funding  and 
staff  are  all  our  fault  as  much  as  the 
Commission's.  All  my  coUeagues  have 
heard  me  speak  on  that  issue,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  you  will  hear  me  again. 

Today,  however,  I  wish  to  address  a 
different  aspect  of  the  Issue;  the  ques- 
tion of  election  financing  reform.  I 
have  discussed  this  Issue  with  many  of 
my  colleagues.  They  are  not  uniform 
In  their  responses,  but  almost  all  of 
them  agree  that  some  sort  of  reform  Is 
necessary. 

We  can  all  agree  on  certain  basic 
principles.  The  American  people  think 
elections  are  too  long  and  too  expen- 
sive. The  people  believe  that  politi- 
cians are  tied  too  much  to  special  In- 
terests and  not  enough  to  the  general 
commonweal.  The  most  precious  right 
we  possess  as  a  free  people,  the  right 
to  vote,  has  In  the  view  of  many  been 
cheapened  to  the  point  where  It  is 
viewed  as  a  commodity  for  sale  which 
they  do  not  even  care  to  exercise. 

My  colleagues,  our  system  is  ill.  It  is 
within  our  ability  to  cure  those  ills. 
We  are  trustees  of  the  public  health; 
to  do  other  than  to  unite  to  cure  the 
system  would  be  an  abject  failure  of 
our  duty,  and  an  abrogation  of  our 
hcHior. 

On  those  principles  we  can  easUy 
agree.  On  the  means  to  a  cure  we  are 
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much  further  apart.  But.  let  ua  look  at 
the  lone-term  Interest  of  the  Nation, 
and  not  at  the  short-term  goals  of 
either  or  any  party. 

Senator  Beam  and  Majority  Leader 
Btsd  have  Introduced  Senate  bill  2.  I 
have  coeponsored  that  bilL  Although 
puhUe  financing  was  for  me  a  bitter 
pHI  to  swallow.  I  supported  and  contin- 
ue to  support  the  bUl  because,  as  far 
as  I  can  tell,  it  is  the  only  medldne 
which  will  cure  the  cancer  which  now 
eats  at  our  body  politic.  The  bill  has 
been  hammered  out  with  a  great  deal 
of  thought,  and  I  urge  this  body  to 
support  It 

But.  support  it  or  not,  the  problem 
which  we  face  must  be  resolved.  We 
must  deal  with  the  excessive  spending, 
the  length  of  time  which  electoral  bat- 
tles are  fought,  and  the  perception  of 
the  people  that  an  election  can  be  pur- 
chased like  a  fungible  commodity. 

I  implore.  Ux.  President,  this  body 
to  think  about  the  future  of  the 
Nation.  We  must  come  up  with  a  bill 
which  cures  those  ills.  And  If  that  biU 
taivolves  cranpromlse  on  both  sides, 
then  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  poli- 
tics is  the  art  of  compromise.  Let  us  all 
have  our  say,  but  let  that  speech  be 
ratlooal  and  let  us  reason  together.  It 
Is  our  right  in  this  body  to  debate.  It  is 
also  our  duty  to  reach  a  reasonable 
and  Just  conclusion  based  on  that 
debate. 

If.  in  the  end.  we  reach  smne  such 
conchision.  then  this  exercise  will 
have  been  a  valid  and  healthy  expres- 
tfon  of  our  obligation  to  the  American 
people.  If  we  do  not,  then  we  will  have 
failed  the  people,  we  will  have  failed 
the  country,  and  we  will  have  failed  in 
our  obligation  to  history. 

Let  us  avoid  that  failure  and  per- 
form our  duty.  Let  us  reach  a  reasona- 
ble and  valid  conclusion  after  full 
debate,  and  let  us  perform  our  duty  to 
the  people,  the  Nation,  and  to  history. 

Mr.  8YMM8  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMM8.  Mr.  President.  I  lis- 
tened with  keen  and  great  interest  to 
the  remarks  of  my  colleague  from  my 
neighboring  State  of  Nevada. 

I  might  just  say.  with  all  esteem  and 
respect  for  my  friend,  that  I  really  do 
not  think  our  elective  system  in  this 
country  is  sick  and  it  does  not  have 
cancer.  I  know  of  no  nation  that  avails 
more  opportunities  for  people  in  their 
private  lives.  In  their  personal  reli- 
gious side  of  their  lives,  their  educa- 
tional choices  that  they  make  than  is 
offered  in  this  great  country  of  ours. 

Now,  it  Is  true  that  it  may  not  be  a 
completely  perfect  system.  But,  Mr. 
President.  I  would  have  to  say.  com- 
pared to  what? 

It  would  appear  to  this  Senator  that 
the  appropriate  kind  of  a  system  to 
deal  with  elections,  the  key  to  the 
whole  process,  in  my  view,  is  to  have 
full  disclosure  of   where  the  money 


comes  from,  who  the  workers  are  who 
work  and  participate  in  election  proc- 
esses, who  pays  them,  and  have  it  all 
disclosed.  In  other  words,  if  a  candi- 
date is  running  for  public  office,  the 
national  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  House  or  the  Senate,  they 
have  to  ^)/¥'y'^'^  who  finances  the  cam- 
paign, how  they  spend  the  money  and 
how  much  money  is  left  over  so  it  is  all 
accounted  for.  where  it  is  deposited, 
and  so  forth.  So  it  keeps  the  system 
dean,  compared  with  the  way  it  used 
to  be  25  or  30  years  ago,  where  there 
really  was  no  accounting.  There  were 
many,  many  more  opportunities  for 
people  to  have  some  of  the  campaign 
money  stick  to  somebody's  hands  as  it 
ran  through  the  election  process. 

We  have  stepped  one  step  above  that 
now,  as  Senator  Stkvxns  and  others 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  yesterday,  by 
requiring  that  all  moneys  have  to  be 
accounted  for  and  where  they  come 
from  above  a  certain  amount.  So  we  do 
not  have  big  amounts  of  cash  floating 
around  in  campaigns  today. 

I  would  say  as  one  who  has  been  in 
the  Congress  for  the  last  14  years,  the 
system  has  been  much  improved  over 
what  it  was  before. 

My  good  friend  from  Nevada  talked 
about  the  17th  amendment  that  was 
passed  in  1913.  I  tell  my  constituents 
all  the  time  when  they  say  we  are 
spending  too  much  money  in  politics: 

If  you  want  to  cut  out  some  of  the  money 
•pent  on  Senate  races,  let  us  repeal  the  17th 
amendment  and  let  the  leslslatort  appoint 
the  Senators.  That  la  the  way  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  Intended. 

I  suspect  we  spend  more  money  in 
selecting  Senators  because  of  the  way 
we  choose  them. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  we  do 
have  a  constitutional  system.  We  have 
a  system  concerning  those  of  us  who 
were  elected  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
November  in  1986  where  anyone  in  our 
State  or  around  the  Nation  can  look 
and  say  that  in  November  1992  those 
Senators  will  be  up  for  reelection,  so 
they  can  start  running  against  them 
right  now,  if  they  want  to. 

That  is  exactly  what  happened  in 
the  case  of  my  State  and  many  other 
States.  That  is  the  way  the  system 
works.  People  who  were  choosing  to 
seek  the  office  that  I  now  hold  started 
running  3  or  4  years  ahead,  nmning 
for  that  seat. 

Mrs.  Thatcher,  the  head  of  the  par- 
liamentary government  in  Oreat  Brit- 
ain, is  able  to  declare  they  will  have  an 
election  and  the  vote  will  be  taken  in  a 
matter  of  a  few  weeks.  They  do  not 
have  the  same  system  we  have.  That 
shortens  the  time  for  election  process- 
es. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Ux.  McCONNELL.  I  would  like  to 
refer    to    the    Senator's    observation 


about  spending.  It  is  important  to  ask 
the  question,  spending  compared  to 
what? 

Last  year  in  this  country,  people 
across  the  coimtry  voluntarily  contrib- 
uted roughly  $500  million  to  Federal 
election  campaigns.  Volimtarily.  It  was 
no  taxpayer  money.  They  volimtarily 
contributed  about  $600  million  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  American  political  proc- 
ess. Only  $200  million  was  spent  on 
Senate  elections.  Those  same  consum- 
ers volimtarily  spent  $23  billion  on 
cosmetics  and  $55.4  billion  on  alcohol, 
voluntary  consumer  decisions  about 
how  to  spend  their  money.  In  fact,  the 
consumers  of  America  are  spending 
very  little,  it  could  be  argued  a  pit- 
tance, on  political  campaigns. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
good  friend  from  Kentucky  a  question. 
Does  he  have  the  figure  here  on  the 
floor  of  how  much  was  spent  to  elect 
33  U.S.  Senators  in  1986? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  The  figiur  I  Just 
gave  was  the  senatorial  figure. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  What  was  it?  $200  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  TotaL 

Hit.  SYMMS.  That  was  the  total 
spent  on  all  the  Senate  races.  Just  the 
Senate  races,  to  elect  33  U.S.  Senators 
in  1986. 

I  think  the  Senator  makes  an  excel- 
lent point  of  compared  to  what.  I  have 
read  numbers  when  McDonald's  start- 
ed the  Chicken  McNugget  program, 
they  spent  $39  million  in  the  opening 
salvo,  just  to  bring  in  people.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  Bliller  Lite  and  others 
spent  in  their  advertising  budgets. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  The  bill  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  supports  pro- 
vides for  9  percent  reductions  In  over- 
all spending,  but  shifts  the  majority  of 
that  spending  to  the  Government  so 
that  the  Government  picks  up  the 
largest  piece  of  that  pie  rather  than 
the  private  sector.  It  really  does  not  do 
much,  if  anything,  about  the  overall 
spending.  It  shifts  it  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  It  shifts  it  to  the  tax- 
payers and  the  taxpayers  are  forced  to 
support  candidates  which  they  do  not 
agree  with,  which.  In  my  opinion,  nms 
contrary  to  the  first  amendment,  the 
right  to  free  speech.  You  have  to  fi- 
nance your  opposition  by  the  coercion, 
whips,  and  guns  of  the  tax  collector  of 
the  United  States  is  what  it  amounts 
to.  We  are  talking  about  having  a  free 
society.  Why  would  we  want  to  impose 
this  on  our  constituents? 

I  say  the  system  is  not  sick  and  I 
think  the  Senator  makes  an  excellent 
point. 

I  would  also  say  that  representative 
government  is  not  a  spectator  sport. 

Mr.  REID.  WiU  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  REID.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's conunents  on  my  statement.   I 


would  Indicate  a  couple  of  things  in  re- 
sponse to  my  neighbor  from  Idaho. 

I  think  we  would  acknowledge  that 
there  is  too  much  time  q>ent  on  elec- 
tions, too  much  time,  period.  I  think 
the  Presidential  election  is  an  exam- 
ple. If  we  use  the  figure  we  have  been 
given,  that  $200  million  was  spent  on 
33  Senate  races,  that  is  an  average  of 
about  $6  million  a  race.  If  you  elimi- 
nate those  races  where  there  was  very 
little  competition,  if  any.  we  are  up  in 
big  bucks. 

Take  a  small  SUte  like  Nevada.  I  do 
not  think  we  know  even  yet  how  much 
we  spent  in  the  race  we  had.  In  a  State 
stretching  at  1  million  people,  prob- 
ably $6  million  was  spent  in  that  race, 
in  a  small  State  like  Nevada. 

I  think  while  you  may  not  agree 
with  my  thought,  you  would  have  to 
acknowledge,  and  I  tried  to  make  the 
statement,  that  our  system  needs  look- 
ing at.  We  need  to  look  at  the  system. 
A  lot  of  people  complain  about  what  is 
wrong.  That  may  not  be  the  right 
figure,  but  I  think  we  have  to  recog- 
nize something  needs  to  be  done.  I  am 
certainly  one  who  believes  that  in  a 
SUte  like  Nevada,  $6  million  is  too 
much  money. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  If  I  may  ask  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  what,  In  his 
Judgment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  happy  to  jield  to 
my  friend  from  Kentucky  to  ask  a 
question  of  my  friend  from  Nevada 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  The  Senator 
from  Nevada  states  the  conclusion,  it 
seems  to  me.  that  spending  is  inevita- 
bly bad.  It  seems  to  me  that  under  our 
current  system,  imless  you  happen  to 
be  a  millionaire— and  the  bill  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  myself  are 
proposing  will  do  something  about  the 
so-called  millionaires'  loophole— unless 
one  happens  to  be  a  millionaire  and 
puts  a  large  amount  of  his  own  money 
into  it,  the  spending  that  my  friend 
from  Nevada  decries  comes  from  a 
whole  lot  of  people.  It  is  called  partici- 
pation. That  is  where  the  money 
comes  from.  It  comes  from  the  people 
who  believe  in  the  candidate  who  is 
credible  enough  to  reach  out  and  get  a 
lot  of  support. 

I  am  having  a  hard  time  grasping 
the  point  of  my  friend  from  Nevada  as 
to  why  this  spending  is  evil  if  it  comes 
from  a  lot  of  people  in  small  denomi- 
nations and  which  is  spent  in  commu- 
nications, in  large  measure.  Will  the 
Senator  explain  why  this  is  somehow 
evU? 


Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  to  answer  the  question 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  REID.  My  friend  raises  points 
which  are  valid  points. 

First  of  all,  all  the  statistics  indicate 
that  of  the  100  Members  of  the 
Senate,  approximately  40  Members 
are  millionaires,  indicating  to  the  lay 
public,  and  I  think  reasonably  so,  that 
if  you  have  money,  it  is  easier  to  get 
elected. 

Second.  I  think  we  can  talk  all  the 
platitudes  that  we  want,  but  when  we 
get  down  to  the  real  world,  we  recog- 
nize that  much  of  the  money  that 
comes  to  people  who  are  running  for 
Congress  comes  from  special  interest 
groups.  We  can  say  all  we  want  about 
the  special  interest  groups  being  com- 
posed of  people  who  have  no  concerns 
or  no  special  interests,  but  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  I  think  we  have  to  ac- 
knowledge that  people  recognize  these 
special  interest  groups  are  just  that, 
and  they  are  the  ones  who  go  out  and 
raise  the  money  and  the  ones  who  de- 
liver the  money.  How  many  of  us  in 
this  body,  other  than  the  personal 
money  that  we  raise,  how  many  of  us 
who  have  taken  money  from  the  PAC 
group  have  received  the  money  from 
the  contributors?  Most  of  us  receive 
the  money  from  the  presidents  of  the 
groups  for  obvious  reasons. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
I  shall  reclaim  the  floor. 

I  hear  what  my  good  friend  from 
Nevada  is  saying.  The  fact  is  that  PAC 
contributions  come  from  many,  many 
small  donations,  from  people  who 
work  together.  It  brings  them  into  the 
political  process.  The  money  then  goes 
Into  the  political  campaign  of  the  can- 
didate for  Senate  and  it  is  spent  on  ad- 
vertising: so  it  brings  no  personal  gain 
to  the  candidate. 

I  know  that  it  is  very  popular  to 
come  in  and  talk  about  reform  and  we 
must  change  the  system  and  the 
system  is  bad.  Certainly,  it  is  a  lot  of 
money  to  spend.  This  Senator  does  not 
argue  that  the  amount  of  money  that 
was  spent  in  Idaho,  for  example,  in 
this  last  race  was  not  a  lot  of  money. 
Many  of  my  friends  said,  "Why  not 
take  all  the  voters  out  to  lunch?  You 
could  afford  to  do  that  for  what  it 
costs  to  run  in  a  State  that  has  big  ge- 
ogn4>hy,  several  media  centers,  and 
few  people."  So  the  costs  are  big. 

When  you  see  the  newspapers  start 
pushmg  for  campaign  reform,  you 
have  to  remember  that  everyone  in 
this  country  wants  to  have  their  share 
of  influence.  Political  power  is  a  zero- 
sum  game.  So  if  you  can  take  away  the 
power  of  some  people  to  nm  their  own 
campaigns  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  right  to  free 
speech,  you  give  the  newspapers  and 
the  other  media  centers  more  power  to 
select  who  the  candidates  are. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  I  think  the 
system  is  not  as  bad  as  often  talked 


about.  I  claim  that  the  United  States 
Government's  elective  process,  though 
not  perfect,  certainly  does  not  suffer 
from  cancer.  It  is  imperfect,  but  cer- 
tainly, when  you  compare  it  with  what 
it  was  25  years  ago.  with  unrep<nted 
amounts  of  cash  in  the  campaigns— we 
do  not  have  that  today.  All  campaign 
committees'  moneys  have  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  The  monejrs  are  reported, 
whom  they  come  from.  The  public 
could  decide  if  they  do  not  like  who  is 
getting  their  money  from  the  so-called 
special  interest  groups. 

If  you  examine  the  so-called  q>ecial- 
interest  groups,  most  of  them  repre- 
sent people  and  people  all  have  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  their  opportunities  in 
the  society  we  live  in— the  opportunity 
to  work,  to  raise  their  families,  to  have 
a  Job.  to  go  to  church  where  they  want 
to,  to  read  what  newspaper  they 
choose  or  not  read  one  at  all— what- 
ever their  choice  Is.  I  think  that  is 
something  we  should  not  overlook. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Yes;  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. Mr.  President. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  The  influence 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  proposes  to 
limit  Lb  not  included  in  the  bill.  He 
talks  about  the  undue  influence  of  po- 
litical action  committees  and  special 
interests.  The  bill  the  Senator  sup- 
ports, S.  2,  does  not  say  anything 
about  that.  It  keeps  the  committee 
contribution  to  $5,000.  To  the  extent 
that  it  still  allows  private  participation 
in  the  election  system,  it  does  nothing 
to  the  PAC's  at  all. 

It  sounds  to  me  like  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  should  be  supporting  the 
bill  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
myself.  That  allows  the  political 
action  committees  to  give  nothing  to 
candidates.  That  bill  more  aptly  would 
describe  the  influences  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  seeks  to  do  some- 
thing about. 

Mr.  REID.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  allow  the  Senator  to  respond  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
Senator  came  to  the  floor  originally 
and  asked  the  majority  leader  if  it 
were  possible  for  me  to  speak  out  of 
order.  I  did  not  realize  I  was  going  to 
stir  up  such  a  controversy  here. 

I  do  have  some  remarks  which  I 
shall  withhold,  since  the  debate  has 
picked  up  some  interest  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  shaU  at  this  point 
simply  say,  in  summarizing  my  re- 
marks, that  I  am  one  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  believes  that,  even  though 
a  lot  of  money  is  spent  on  politics  and 
elections,  we  can  not  overlook  the  fact, 
and  I  want  to  make  this  point  to  my 
colleagues,  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes  sete  the  election.  It 
says  Senators  shall  be  elected  every  6 
years.  The  17th  amendment  says  they 
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wUI  be  elected  by  popular  election  of 
the  people  of  the  Stotee. 

The  dJattnculahed  occupant  of  the 
chair  (Mr.  Okaham]  who  wu  succeee- 
ful  in  his  election  last  fall— and  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  that— ii  one  who  was 
running  for  the  U.&  Senate  from  the 
office  of  Oovemor.  There  are  many  in 
this  Chamber  who  were  Oovemors. 
The  dlstinculshed  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bowai]  was  a  Governor  In 
his  State.  They  ran  from  a  platform. 
This  Senator  had  a  Oovemor  as  an  op- 
ponent. I  want  to  state  from  experl- 
enoe  that  a  Oovemor  has  a  great  ad- 
vantage without  having  to  contribute 
anything  from  his  «^mpaiyn  coffers. 

Am  Oovemor.  he  can  go  to  any  town 
in  his  State,  make  speeches,  make  dec- 
larations, have  resolutions  that  this  be 
the  fair  dty  of  the  State  that  day.  to 
honor  dtisens.  They  can  do  this  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense  in  their  own  SUte, 
and  it  is  perfectly  in  bounds,  perfectly 
within  his  carrying  out  the  responsi- 
bilities of  Oovemor.  That  is  perfectly 
OK.  I  am  not  criticizing  that. 

But  if  a  Oovemor  decides  that  he  is 
going  to  run  for  U.S.  Senate  and  looks 
down  the  road  and  says.  "In  4  years.  I 
am  going  to  run  against  Senator  Such- 
and-Such."  he  has  the  abiUty  to  make 
news  and  the  unlimited  number  of 
talks  that  go  into  that.  If  he  is  adept 
at  it.  he  can  be  positively  viewed  by 
the  voters  because  of  the  things  he 
does  and  do  a  lot  of  it  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers  of  his  State. 

I  am  not  criticising  that  That  is  Just 
the  facts.  He  can  know  that  on  a  cer- 
tain date  4  years  from  now.  3  years 
from  now.  2  years  from  now.  Senator 
Such-and-Such  will  be  up  for  reelec- 
ticm  because  the  Constitution  dictates 
It. 

I  think  maybe  what  we  need  In  this 
coimtry  is  more  scholarship  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  how 
it  evolved  and  why  it  is  that  it  costs 
money  to  run.  rather  than  our  coming 
in  here  and  trying  to  tax  the  taxpay- 
ers to  force  them  to  put  up  money  to 
pay  for  elections.  I  think  it  is  outra- 
geous personally  to  even  suggest  that 
we  get  the  taxpayers  further  involved 
In  electing  people  to  office. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  candidate 
does  not  have  the  ability  to  get  the 
people  to  help  him  run  for  office  and 
raise  the  necessary  funds,  maybe  that 
is  one  to  the  market  tests  of  being  a 
successful  XSJS.  Senator  today.  If  they 
do  not  have  that  ability,  maybe  they 
should  not  be  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  know  the  Senator  pointed  out  the 
problem  of  the  Senate  having  a  lot  of 
millionaires.  This  Senator  has  only 
complaint  about  the  millionaires  club 
of  the  n.S.  Senate:  There  are  one  too 
few  members  in  that  club.  I  would  not 
complain  at  all  if  one  or  two  more  of 
us  should  happen  to  be  fortunate 
enough  to  end  up  in  that  category. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  the  money 
that  is  spent  on  politics  by  citizens  of 


this  country  is  really  their  way  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  democratic  process  in 
this  country,  in  a  representative  Oov- 
emment,  their  ability  to  participate  in 
dtlaenshlp.  It  is  a  participatory  system 
that  we  have.  It  calls  upon  people  to 
know  and  understand  and  exercise 
their  sovereignty  for  the  things  that 
they  believe  in. 

The  Constitution  has  allowed  us  the 
opportunity  to  have  a  sjrstem  where 
the  people  can  be  sovereign  over  the 
Government.  We  give  the  Government 
certain  powers  and  we  tell  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  certain  things  for  us.  It  is 
not  the  other  way  around;  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  telling  us.  I  think  when  we 
come  in  and  completely  condemn  the 
sjrstem,  I  would  say  it  has  served  this 
country  well  over  the  past  200  years.  It 
has  been  improved  a  great  deal,  and  in 
my  judgment,  the  key  to  the  whole 
process  is  disclosure.  As  l<»ig  as  the 
money  is  accounted  for— where  it 
comes  from,  how  it  is  spent,  how  much 
is  left  over,  is  it  in  the  bank,  what  is  it 
used  for— then  it  is  the  decision  of  the 
voters.  The  voters  of  this  country,  the 
dtizens  of  this  country,  have  an  in- 
cumbent responsibility  with  their  citi- 
senship  to  be  well-informed  electors, 
so  that  they  can  make  sound  Judg- 
ments on  who  it  is  they  want  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  Senate,  in  the  House, 
in  the  Governor's  chair,  the  State  leg- 
islature, the  county  commissioners.  If 
they  are  not  willing  to  do  this,  then  I 
say  God  help  this  country.  But  I  think 
the  people  are  willing  to  do  it. 

Good  disclosure  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  process,  equity  for  all  people  so 
they  have  the  opportiuiity  to  enter 
the  process,  so  the  market  is  open  for 
those  who  wish  to  nm  for  these  jobs, 
for  the  privilege  of  representing  their 
States  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  That  is  in 
this  Senator's  view. 

The  key  ingredient  is  to  protect  the 
opportunity  for  open  entry  into  the 
(mlitical  market,  and  then  also  to  pro- 
tect the  public  being  able  to  find  out 
who  is  financing  whom,  where  their 
money  comes  from  and  how  they 
spend  it  and  for  what  it  Is  being  spent. 
If  we  protect  those  basics  in  this  bill, 
then  I  think  that  is  the  approach  we 
should  be  taking. 

I  compliment  my  colleagues.  Sena- 
tors McCoNifKLL,  Packwood,  Stcvxhs, 
and  others  for  their  efforts,  but  I  per- 
sonally would  be  very  cautious  about 
anything  that  interferes  with  encour- 
aging small  contributors  to  participate 
in  the  process.  If  we  start  limiting  the 
ability  of  people  to  make  contribu- 
tions, I  think  we  may  be  limiting  par- 
ticipation in  the  system. 

Mr.  REID.  WUI  the  Senator  yield  for 
one  last  comment? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  the  noor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  yields  the  floor. 

Bfr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada. 


Mr.  REID.  I  have  Just  a  couple  of 
brief  comments  in  response  to  my 
friend  from  Idaho. 

First  of  all,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  comments  about  how 
things  used  to  be.  to  go  back  and 
maybe  do  away  with  the  17th  amend- 
ment, have  a  State  legislature  select 
Senators. 

That  is  not  going  to  happen.  We  all 
agree  that  the  system  is  better  than 
when  there  was  no  reporting  require- 
ments. But  as  with  all  things  in  life, 
we  cannot  stand  stiU.  Tou  either  go 
forward  or  backward. 

Now,  I  beUeve  S.  2  gives  us  the  abUi- 
ty  to  move  forward.  The  process  is  not 
working  well.  All  of  those  who  have 
been  Involved  in  costly  Senate  races  in 
recent  years  know  that  the  system 
must  change;  as  Senator  Smoif  said, 
we  should  not  spend  the  majority  of 
our  time  during  the  election  process 
out  raising  money. 

Sure,  there  are  political  action  com- 
mittees, but,  remember,  they  are  not 
group  contributions.  They  are  made 
by  individuals,  90  percent  of  the  time. 
This  bill.  S.  2.  reaches  to  some  real 
problems  we  have  in  the  system  such 
as  bundling,  where  people  are  giving 
money  but  they  do  not  really  know 
that  they  are  giving  to  a  political  can- 
didate. There  are  many  other  exam- 
ples. 

The  point  is.  Mr.  President— and  I 
tried  to  make  it  clear  in  my  remarks— 
that  the  system  needs  improvement. 
This  debate  certainly  should  lead  to 
that.  It  is  time  that  we  as  reasonable 
men  and  women  recognize  that  there 
are  problems  with  the  system  and  try 
to  improve  it. 

I  commend  and  applaud  the  two 
sponsors  of  this  legislation.  Senator 
BoRxif  and  the  majority  leader,  for 
having  the  foresight  to  initiate  this 
legislation  and  being  responsible  for 
this  debate  tailing  place  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  yielded  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BOREN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Nevada  for 
his  statements. 

We  are  dealing  with  an  exceedingly 
important  piece  of  legislation  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
this  country,  that  we  no  longer  post- 
pone action.  Every  time  we  attempt  to 
do  something  in  the  area  of  campaign 
finance  reform,  there  are  always  those 
who  say,  "I  am  for  campaign  reform  in 
general,  in  the  abstract,  but  let's  wait. 
An  election  will  soon  be  coming  up. 
Let's  wait  until  after  the  next  election 
before  we  take  action." 

The  problem  is  that  we  are  always 
within  2  years  of  an  election  for  all  of 


the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  one-third  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  So  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  the  Congress  are  always  within  2 
years  of  an  upcoming  election. 

Year  in  and  year  out  we  have  waited; 
we  have  postponed  action;  we  have 
failed  to  move.  And  every  time  we 
have  waited,  the  problem  has  gotten 
more  severe.  More  and  more  Members 
of  Congress  have  become  dependent 
for  more  than  half  their  campaign 
contributions  on  groups  outside  their 
own  States  Instead  of  people  at  the 
grassroots,  individual  citizens  in  their 
own  States,  their  own  districts  and 
their  own  communities. 

Six  years  ago  we  had  over  90  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  who  had  received 
more  than  half  of  their  contributions 
from  these  sources  Instead  of  from  the 
people  back  home.  In  the  last  election 
cyde  it  was  over  190.  E^rery  time  we 
wait,  the  problem  gets  more  and  more 
and  more  serious. 

A  decade  ago  It  cost  $600,000  on  the 
average  to  run  a  succ^usful  campaign 
for  the  Senate.  There  were  those  who 
said.  'We  do  not  have  a  serious 
enough  problem,  we  should  wait 
rather  than  deal  with  this  problem." 
And  then  we  saw  expenditures  go  to 
over  a  million  dollars,  and  then  we  saw 
them  go  to  over  $2  million.  In  the  last 
election  cycle,  we  saw  expenditures  go 
to  approximately  $3  million  on  the  av- 
erage to  run  for  the  Senate. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  how  much  is 
enough?  At  what  point  will  we  finally 
decide  that  the  increasing  amount  of 
time  and  money  that  Is  being  spent  Is 
simply  so  far  out  of  balance  that  we 
have  to  act  to  avert  a  national  crisis. 
Already  we  are  giving  the  impression 
to  our  own  citizens  that  money  has  an 
undue  Influence  on  the  outcome  of  the 
election  process.  I  am  convinced,  and 
there  is  strong  evidence  to  believe,  the 
csrnlclsm  which  Is  causing  people  in 
this  country  to  no  longer  vote,  to  stay 
away  from  the  election  process,  to  not 
express  themselves  through  the  ballot 
box,  is  at  least  in  part  due  to  the  feel- 
ing that  the  people  back  home  at  the 
grassroots  level  simply  do  not  have 
control  of  their  own  government  any- 
more. 

This  morning,  as  I  was  driving  into 
the  Capitol.  I  heard  a  radio  report.  It 
was  one  of  those  little  segments  that 
are  being  played  In  the  broadcast 
media  this  year  as  a  tribute  to  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  Constitution.  This 
commentary  started  out  with  the 
words,  "We  the  people."  The  person 
giving  the  commentary  said  we  are 
unique  in  terms  of  our  political 
system.  The  entire  document  which  is 
the  basis  for  our  governmental  frame- 
work starts  with  the  words: 

We  the  people  through  our  elected  repre- 
•enUtlves  will  mAke  policy,  we  the  people 
will  chart  the  future  course  of  thte  govern- 
ment. 


The  elected  Representatives  and  of- 
ficials In  government  are  not  those 
who  control  the  people.  They  work  for 
the  people.  We  are  only  trustees  of  the 
people.  We  are  only  employees  of  the 
people,  and  therefore  it  is  the  people 
themselves  who  ultimately  bear  sover- 
eignty and  it  is  the  people  themselves 
whose  voices  must  be  heard,  and  it  is 
the  people  who  must  feel  a  part  of 
their  own  government. 

'n^agically,  more  and  more  people 
are  being  alienated  from  the  process. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  why.  I  related 
the  Incident  yesterday  where  one 
person  was  quoted  as  saying.  "It  cer- 
taiiUy  is  easy  under  the  present 
sjrstem:  we  ought  to  feel  good  al>out  it. 
because  you  can  raise  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  In  one  evening  now 
in  a  fundraiser  in  Washington.  DC." 
There  are  some  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  receiving  far  more  than  50 
percent;  virtually  all  of  their  campaign 
contributions  are  from  special  Interest 
groups  located  outside  their  home 
States,  led  and  directed  by  people  who 
have  never  even  had  any  contact  with 
their  own  States  or  districts  and  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  prob- 
lems there.  That  person  said,  well,  per- 
haps that  was  a  good  trend  because  we 
would  not  have  to  embarrass  ourselves 
or  impose  upon  the  people  back  home 
by  aslLing  them  to  support  our  cam- 
paigns and  finance  our  campaigns.  I 
think  that  Is  the  feeling  that  people 
are  getting  at  the  grassroots. 

What  good  did  It  do  to  participate  in 
the  political  process?  What  good  did  it 
do  to  encourage  candidates  which  we 
believe  In  to  run  from  our  home  States 
and  districts  if  those  candidates  can  be 
overwhelmed  by  a  tidal  wave  of  out- 
side money  coming  from  outside 
sources  from  people  that  have  little  In- 
terest and  Involvement  In  their  own 
Stotes? 

So  we  lose  the  concept  of  grassroots 
democracy. 

The  people  of  this  country,  likewise, 
become  concerned  about  the  fact  we 
are  spending  too  little  time  in  the  Con- 
gress dealing  with  those  large  prob- 
lems that  are  going  to  be  very  difficult 
to  deal  with  In  the  long  run  If  we  do 
not  start  to  deal  with  them  now. 

Slowly,  but  surely,  we  are  eroding 
the  economic  strength  of  this  country. 
We  all  understand  It.  We  know  that 
the  current  trade  deficit  simply  must 
be  dealt  with  or  we  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  a  severe  price  In  the  long  run. 

In  the  years  between  1980  and  1985, 
the  United  States  went  from  a  net 
creditor  nation  with  a  surplus  of  some 
$200  blUlon,  In  terms  of  American  In- 
vestment In  other  countries  versus  In- 
vestment by  those  countries  In  the 
United  States.  We  had  $200  billion  of 
Investment,  more  Investment  In  the 
rest  of  the  world  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  owned  of  the  United  States. 

Five  years  later,  less  than  5  years 
later,  a  little  over  4  years  later,  the  re- 


verse was  true:  We  found  ourselves  in 
a  negative  position.  We  found  our- 
selves as  a  net  debtor  nation.  That  has 
only  happened  to  the  United  States 
twice  since  it  became  a  natloiL 

It  happened  one  other  time,  in  the 
1870's.  the  1880's.  and  It  happened 
then  because  our  people  were  expand- 
ing  so  quicldy,  we  were  expanding  our 
productive  capadty  so  quiddy.  We 
were  building  the  railroads  to  connect 
the  country.  We  were  building  the 
transportation  system.  We  were  build- 
ing new  factories.  We  were  plowing 
back  into  new  equipment  every  single 
dollar  we  could  find  to  build  a  produc- 
tive mechanism  for  the  future  of  this 
country. 

This  time,  however,  we  simply  did 
not  have  the  capital  available  in  the 
United  States  to  meet  all  those  needs 
to  build  for  oiu-  future  productivity. 

This  time,  in  the  1980's,  now.  the  sit- 
uation is  quite  different.  We  became  a 
net  debtor  nation  not  because  we  were 
plowing  back,  not  because  we  were 
building  for  our  future  productivity, 
but  because  we  were  simply  consuming 
far  more  than  we  were  able  to  pay  for. 
in  terms  of  what  we  were  producing. 

It  was  not  because  we  had  a  shortage 
of  investment  money;  it  was  not  be- 
cause we  were  Investing  so  much  that 
we  just  simply  could  not  meet  that 
demand  to  plow  back,  to  build  for  the 
future,  that  we  became  a  net  debtor 
nation  this  time.  It  was  because  we 
were  saving  too  little;  plowing  back  too 
little;  doing  things  that  will  build  the 
future  productivity  In  this  coxmtry  in 
very  small  measure  and  not  in  large 
measure. 

We  became  a  debtor  nation  because 
we  were  consuming  so  much  and  pro- 
ducing so  little  and  we  were,  therefore, 
buying  a  lot  more  than  we  were  selling 
in  the  International  marketplace. 

If  that  goes  on  much  longer,  the  eco- 
nomic f  utiire  of  the  next  generation  In 
this  coimtry  Is  going  to  be  severely  di- 
minished. Our  generation  will  become 
the  first  generation  that  will  pass  on 
not  an  enhanced  heritage;  not  an  en- 
hanced opportimity;  not  a  more  secure 
nation;  not  a  stronger  nation  to  the 
next  generation;  but  a  much  weaker 
nation  to  the  next  generation— one 
that  did  not  have  the  economic 
strength  that  it  now  has. 

One  author  recently  pointed  out 
that  we  wiped  out  in  4  years  the  net 
capital  accumulation  of  four  genera- 
tions. We  have  to  deal  with  that,  Mr. 
President.  The  people  of  this  country 
are  looking  to  us  to  deal  with  it.  They 
are  looldng  to  us,  to  the  President,  to 
others,  to  provide  leadership.  They  un- 
derstand what  an  author  of  an  artide 
that  I  read  recently  meant  when  he 
said,  that  If  we  aUow  this  to  go  on  for 
another  decade,  we  are  going  to  face 
the  choice  by  the  year  2000  to  do  one 
of  two  things.  We  are  going  to  either 
have  to  cut  in  half  the  amount  that  we 
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•re  now  buylns  from  other  countries 
or  we  wUl  have  to  find  a  way  to  double 
what  we  are  aelllnc  in  the  world  mar- 
ketiriace.  Either  Is  going  to  result  In  a 
sharp  ncrlfloe  for  that  generation  of 
Americans  at  that  time. 

They  are  either  gotng  to  have  to  do 
without  about  half  of  what  they  are 
now  ooosuming  by  cutting  down  on 
the  Imports  Into  this  country,  or  they 
are  going  to  have  to  do  without  about 
half  of  it  because  they  are  going  to 
have  to  be  plowing  that  money  back 
Into  savings,  back  into  investment,  to 
Increase  our  own  productivity.  Instead 
of  consuming  it  and  enjoying  it  at  the 
current  time. 

So.  a  very  massive  adjustment  In  the 
real  standard  of  living,  in  terms  of 
what  our  people  can  afford  to  con- 
sume. Is  down  the  road  for  this  coun- 
try In  the  future.  It  wlU  be  even  more 
massive  and  an  even  greater  shock  to 
this  country  if  we  do  not  find  a  way  to 
deal  with  it. 

Here  we  are.  spending  more  and 
more  and  more  of  our  time  out  raising 
money  for  the  next  election  because 
lompaiyiMi  have  become  so  expensive. 
Instead  of  dealing  with  the  problems 
that  the  people  sent  us  here  to  solve: 
Instead  of  dealing  with  the  true  items 
on  the  national  agenda,  we  have  our 
people  concerned  with  raising  money. 

What  kind  of  perception  does  that 
create  in  the  American  people?  How  is 
it  possible  for  people  not  to  be  cynical 
about  their  Government  when  they 
read  that  the  very  people  who  are 
voting  on  key  pieces  of  legislation  are 
also  the  same  people  who  were  receiv- 
ing large  economic  contributions  to 
the  campaign  fund  for  their  own  re- 
election from  groups  that  are  impact- 
ed by  those  economic  decisions? 

I  am  not  here  talking  about  the  mo- 
tivation of  any  Individual  Member  of 
this  body.  I  think  that  if  anyone  came 
Into  the  office  of  a  Senator  and  said: 
"If  you  wiU  vote  this  way  on  a  bill,  my 
PAC  will  put  so  much  money  in  your 
««»mp>igT«  fund."  they  would  be  shown 
the  door  in  a  hurry.  But  I  am  talking 
about  the  perception  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  of  the  interrelation- 
ship, the  appearance  of  the  interrela- 
tionship between  decisions  on  major 
Issues  and  campaign  contributions:  all 
of  which  has  become  necessary;  all  of 
which  has  happened  because  the  cost 
of  campaigning  has  so  much  gone  out 
of  sight. 

When  I  heard  comments  on  the 
radio  this  morning  about  "We  the 
people,  under  our  Constitution."  about 
"The  government  of  the  people,  for 
the  people,  and  by  the  people."  I  could 
not  help  but  think  there  are  a  growing 
number  of  people  in  our  country  who 
have  been  Infected  with  the  cynicism 
that  has  led  them  to  believe  that  in- 
stead of  having  government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people  and  by  the 
people,  we  are  in  danger  of  having  gov- 
ernment of  the  special  interests,  for 


the  special  interests,  and  by  the  spe- 
cial Interests. 

I  have  heard  those  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  let  me  say  those  in  the  East- 
em  bloc,  and  those  speaking  out  for 
forms  of  government  in  which  we  do 
not  believe,  which  are  inherently  con- 
trary to  our  own,  have  been  turning 
the  cost  of  camiMlgns  in  the  United 
States  to  their  own  propaganda  advan- 
tage. They  have  been  saying  that  we 
in  the  United  States  say  we  believe  in 
free  elections  but.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
amount  of  money  the  candidates  can 
raise  that  all  too  often  determines  the 
outcome:  that  the  highest  offices  In 
our  land  are  really  for  sale,  put  up  for 
auction  on  the  public  auction  block  to 
those  who  can  raise  the  most  money 
to  finance  campaigns.  This  is  the  kind 
of  cynicism  that  we  simply  cannot 
afford. 

There  is  an  editorial  this  morning  in 
the  Washington  Post  which  Indicates 
and  affirms.  I  think  very  correctly, 
that  true  campaign  reform  can  only 
come  when  we  get  the  amount  of  cam- 
paign spending  under  control.  Without 
that,  you  caimot  stop  this  vicious  cycle 
that  is  going  on.  playing  off  of  one  in- 
terest group  against  another. 

It  concluded  by  saying  that  anything 
short  of  true  reform  which  stopped 
the  scandalous  escalation  of  campaign 
spending  would  not  be  reform  at  all 
and  would  better  be  called  a  "fool  the 
voter"  bill  than  it  would  be  called  a 
true  measiire  of  campaign  reform. 

So  we  cannot  afford  to  wait.  We 
simply  must  restore  some  balance  and 
some  sense  to  the  election  process. 

For  years  and  years  and  years,  it  was 
understood  In  this  country  that  one  of 
the  responsibilities  which  we  had  as 
people  who  were  elected  and  sworn  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  was  to  make 
sure  that  the  Integrity  of  the  election 
process  itself  was  maintained. 

That  is  the  responsibility  which  we 
must  exercise,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  participate  In  the  discussion 
which  is  now  ongoing:  to  participate  in 
discussions  on  or  off  the  floor,  so  that 
we  can  find  a  formula,  put  together  a 
strong  bipartisan  consensus  to  enable 
us  to  act  in  this  bicentennial  year  of 
the  Constitution,  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  election  process  itself. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
yield? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  for 
questions? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  wlU  be  happy  to 
yield.        

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  have  a  series  of 
questions  to  ask  the  Senator,  but  I 
notice  the  Senator  from  Maine  Is  here. 
Is  he  here  for  a  long  comment  or  to 
put  something  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Well.  I  was  hoping 
to  make  my  remarks  in  person,  if  I  am 
able  to  do  so.  Perhaps  8  or  10  minutes 
or  so. 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  May   I  ssk  the 

Senator  a  couple  of  questions  first, 
then? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  will  be  happy  to  re- 
spond. 

The  PRXSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yields. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Can  the  Senator 
explain  to  me  how  the  bundling  provi- 
sions in  his  bill  work,  on  page  81?  I 
have  read  it  and  reread  it.  and  I  do  not 
quite  understand  how  they  work. 

Mr.  BOREN.  The  essence  of  it  is 
that  the  PAC's  or  other  groups  would 
not  be  able  to  bundle.  In  other  words, 
if  they  are  out  raising  contributions,  if 
the  group  has  given  David  Bobkh  the 
amount  of  contribution  that  I  can 
accept  which  under  current  law  will  t>e 
$5,000.  they  cannot  then  go  out  and 
solicit  on  my  behalf  additional  funds, 
let  us  say.  $25,000  more,  even  though 
those  checks  are  written  to  me.  They 
cannot  go  out  and  solicit  that  amount 
of  money  and  then  pass  it  on  to  me 
and  not  have  it  count  against  their 
limit. 

EUurmarklng  would  be  explicitly  out- 
lawed. They  cannot  go  out  and  solicit 
checks  written  by  their  members  des- 
ignated to  me.  The  bimdllng  would  be 
prohibited  by  PAC  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  PAC's.  and  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  connected  organizations,  acting 
for  those  organizations  except  in  Joint 
fundraising  events. 

Now.  for  example,  if  I  as  an  individ- 
ual person  held  a  fundraiser  for  Sena- 
tor PACKWOOD  and  Senator  Packwood 
came  and  attended  and  I  had  it,  let  us 
say,  at  my  home,  then  obviously  that 
is  an  actual  event  where  those  people 
are  attending  and  I  might  t>e  collect- 
ing the  checks  that  night  simply  as  a 
host  or  have  a  table  at  the  front  door. 
That  would  not  constitute  bundling. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Let  me  ask  for  in- 
stance, the  bill  defines  conduit  inter- 
mediary. Other  than  an  authorized 
committee  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 301(4).  an  "authorized  commit- 
tee" means  principal  campaign  com- 
mittee or  any  other  committee  author- 
ized by  the  candidate,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Which  means  political 
parties.  That  means  political  parties. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  not  what 
it  means.  Candidates  now  are  entitled 
to  have  any  number  of  authorized 
committees.  They  do  not  have  to  have 
Just  one  principal  committee. 

Mr.  BOREN.  The  Intent  of  that  is  to 
mean  your  own  political  committee  or 
the  political  party.  I  have  to  get  that 
part  in  front  of  me. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Or  pollUcal 
party.  The  Senator  means  to  limit  it  to 
that? 

Let  me  ask  him  if  that  is  what  he 
means  to  limit  it  to,  because  that  is 
not  what  it  says.  You  are  going  to 
have  a  Boren-for-Senate  fundraiser  in 
Dallas.  I  realize  you  do  not  take  politi- 
cal action  committee  money,  but  let  us 


say  you  get  someone  you  know  In 
Dallas  that  you  met  and  who  supports 
you.  You  say.  "Do  a  dinner  for  me, 
and  charge  $500  apiece."  You  author- 
ize him  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Yes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  OK? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Yes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  He  is  not  a  politi- 
cal committee. 

Mr.  BOREN.  No:  but  I  have  to  be 
there.         

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Why?  Where 
does  it  say  that?  You  do  not  have  to  be 
there. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  think  under  the  defi- 
nitional section— what  we  meant  to 
exempt  was  those  who  if  you  are  there 
for  a  fundraiser,  it  is  held  for  you,  no 
matter  who  gives  that  fundraiser,  that 
is  perfectly  all  right.  You  come  and 
the  contributions  are  given. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Do  you  mean  to 
say  you  have  made  this  person  in 
Dallas  part  of  your  committee — this  is 
your  Dallas  chairman  for  BoRxif,  and 
he  raises  you  money  and  there  is  going 
to  be  a  dinner.  On  the  night  of  the 
dinner,  you  cannot  go  because  we  had 
business  on  the  floor.  You  call  up:  you 
cannot  go.  The  money  they  collected 
becomes  illegal  and  they  cannot  give  it 
to  you? 

Mr.  BOREN.  You  have  to  be  there. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  You  have  to  be 
there? 

Mr.  BOREN.  You  have  to  be  there. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  All  right.  That  is 
one.  Then  I  think  your  bill  needs  to  be 
changed. 

Second,  assume  you  are  going  to  be 
there.  Can  you  designate  whoever  you 
want  as  your  agent  as  part  of  your 
principal  committee  to  raise  the 
money?  Let  us  say  it  is  going  to  take  2 
months  in  preparation  for  the  dinner 
and  it  is  going  to  be  held  on  December 
15.  On  November  15  you  designate  the 
committee  and  the  person  starts  to 
raise  the  funds.  You  are  going  to  be  at 
the  dinner.  Is  this  all  right? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  think  it  goes  back 
again  to  whether  or  not  you  are  phys- 
ically present. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Let  us  assiune 
you  are  going  to  be  physically  present. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Yes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Then  it  is  OK. 

Mr.  BOREN.  It  is  all  right. 

Bfr.  PACKWOOD.  I  want  to  read 
this  definition  of  "authorized  commit- 
tee" again.  The  term  authorized  com- 
mittee means  the  principal  campaign 
committee  or  any  other  political  com- 
mittee authorized  by  the  candidate. 
Under  section  442(e),  we  are  allowed  to 
have  10,  20,  50  committees  if  we  want, 
and  they  all  have  to  report.  I  want  to 
make  siu^  we  are  talking  about  the 
same  definition. 

Mr.  BOREN.  It  cannot  be  a  political 
action  committee.  You  cannot  desig- 
nate a  political  action  committee. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  You  cannot  desig- 
nate a  political  action  committee? 


Mr.  BOREN.  It  cannot  be. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  Is  correct. 
But  as  I  read  it  you  could  designate 
someone  who  belongs  to  a  political 
action  committee  because  your  clause 
here  is  totally  exclusionary. 

Bfr.  BOREN.  It  cannot  be  an  officer 
of  the  PAC. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  OK. 

yix.  BOREN.  For  example,  let  us  say 
you  had  someone  who  belonged  to  X 
professional  group.  I  have  no  idea 
what  it  might  be.  Let  us  say  you  have 
a  banker.  He  has  contributed  to  a 
banking  PAC.  He  is  not  an  officer  of 
that  PAC.  And  you  decide  that  you 
want  him  to  have  a  fundraiser  for  you 
and  invite  his  friends.  He  can  do  that 
and  you  can  designate  him  to  receive 
those  contributions  at  that  event 
which  you  have  to  attend. 

Bfr.  PACKWOOD.  Or  reasonably 
before  the  event,  but  he  is  going  to  be 
present. 

Mr.  BOREN.  To  be  present. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  As  long  as  a 
person  is  not  an  officer  of  the  PAC.  it 
Is  OK. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Yes. 

Mr.  PACKWCX)D.  Or  employee  or 
other  agent. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Or  other  agent,  that  is 
correct.      

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Say.  you  are 
going  to  have  a  function  in  Washing- 
ton. Take  Mike  Bromberg.  as  an  exam- 
ple, one  of  the  very  good  lobbyists  for 
hospitals.  If  he  is  not  an  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  of  the  committee,  you 
could  designate  him  to  do  a  fimdraiser 
for  you  here  and  collect  the  monejr? 

Mr.  BOREN.  There  is  nothing  to 
keep  you  from  doing  that.  It  does  not 
prohibit  a  fundraiser  in  Washington. 
DC 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  BaslcaUy,  aU  this 
does  is  prohibit  bundling  by  an  exist- 
ing or  newly  created  political  action 
committee? 

tEi.  BOREN.  A  political  action  com- 
mittee.        

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  bill  does  not 
stop  fundraisers  at  all  by  Indlvldtials. 

Mr.  BOREN.  And  political  parties.  It 
prevents  you  from  exceeding  the 
limits  on  that  particular  PAC  or  that 
political  party  by  doing  what  is  being 
done  now.  As  you  know,  what  is  being 
done  now  is  that  once  PAC's  give  their 
$5,000  or  $10,000,  the  PAC  Itself  then 
solicits  additional  contributions  and 
asks  that  those  checks  be  made  out  to 
that  individual  Senator,  or  the  Boren- 
Packwood  Reelection  Committee. 
Then  they  give  those  to  you. 

Under  our  bill  that  would  then  be 
counted  against  the  $5,000  limit.  So. 
they  could  not  exceed  the  limit  by 
doing  that. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  As  my  good 
friend  from  Kentucky.  Senator  Mc- 
ComnsLL.  and  the  leader  of  this  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  Senator 
BoREN,  indicated  yesterday  there 
might  be  some  room  for  some  agree- 


ment here  becaiise  it  was  alleged  our 
bill  does  not  stop  political  party  bun- 
dling. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Political  action  ccnn- 
mlttee.  In  the  discussion  yesterday  I 
thought  there  was  ImpUcatkm  that 
the  bill  zeroed  out  political  action 
committees.  In  fact,  it  would  still  sllow 
political  action  committees  to  give  to 
political  parties  and  would  also  under 
the  way  the  bimdllng  language  was 
written,  as  I  read  it.  it  would  allow  a 
PAC  to  receive  checto  made  out  to  the 
candidate  and,  in  essence,  be  the  bun- 
dling agent  so  that  you  could  go  to  a 
candidate  and  ciury  perhi^js  more 
favor  because  you  could  say  that  Z 
PAC.  let  us  call  it.  not  only  has  given 
you  $5,000.  here  is  $200,000  in  individ- 
ual checks  from  our  members. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  think  there  is 
some  room  for  genuine  compromise 
here  and  I  think  I  can  speak  for  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  think  we 
would  be  willing  to  move  toward  what 
you  are  saying.  I  want  to  be  sure  what 
your  bill  allows.  Let  us  go  back  to  the 
Texas  example.  Pick  a  banker.  Say 
you  have  a  president  of  one  of  the 
principal  banks  in  Dallas  and  he  likes 
you.  He  offers  to  put  on  a  fundraiser 
for  you  in  Dallas.  He  might  even  be 
president  of  the  county  banker's  asso- 
ciation, but  he  is  not  a  member  of  the 
American  Bank  PAC  or  an  officer. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Right. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  OK.  He 
could,  and  I  will  use  the  word, 
"bundle." 

Mr.  BORiai.  Not  the  treasurer  of 
the  Democratic  or  Republican  Party, 
either. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No.  But  the  fact 
that  he  belongs  to  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association  does  not  preclude  him? 

Mr.  BOREN.  No. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  every- 
body? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Every  individual  be- 
longs to  some  organization. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  would  use  the 
word  "bundling."  I  do  not  mean  here 
to  use  it  derogatorily.  He  could  over  a 
number  of  months  collect  these  checks 
payable  to  the  Boren-for-Senate  com- 
mittee and  present  them  to  you  and 
that  would  not  be  coimted  as  bim- 
dllng? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  honestly  will  have  to 
think  about  that,  because  I  know  it 
would  not  if  he  had  an  event. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  We  are  going  to 
have  an  event.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
dinner. 

Mr.  BOREN.  If  he  collected  some  of 
these  checks  in  advance. 

J4r.  PACKWCXJD.  Not  only  that.  As 
you  and  I  are  aware,  you  better  collect 
the  checks  in  advance  before  the 
dinner  or  you  are  going  to  pay  for  a  lot 
of  dinners.  They  come  in  over  the 
weeks  ahead  of  the  dinner. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Sometimes  they  come 
to  dinner,  meet   the  candidate,  and 
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deckle  they  would  rather  not  give  the 
oootributkm. 

lir.  PACKWOOD.  Neither  of  us 
wants  to  get  in  that  kind  of  dinner.  We 
will  loM  our  shirts. 

Mr.  BORKN.  I  thinli  what  you  are 
saying  is  correct  I  will  doublechecli 
that.  In  other  words.  If  you  have  an 
event  and  someone  desti^iated.  hope- 
fully, there  are  going  to  be  lots  of 
events.  In  my  State,  for  example,  last 
^attm  I  think  I  had  some  200  different 
fundraisers.  Some  of  them  were  quite 
TTw^ii  and  different  people  in  different 
towns  put  them  on  for  me.  So  you  can 
^if^^m*m  tj\  those  people. 

Mr.  PACKWCX>D.  I  think  we  are 
close  to  agreement  on  this. 

Let  me  ask  you  about  spending  gen- 
erally. The  figure  was  used 

(Mr.  SHKLBT  assumed  the  Chair). 

Mr.  BOREN.  If  I  say  one  thing.  I 
ought  to  clarify  In  our  Dallas  example 
since  neither  one  of  us  live  in  Dallas  or 
in  Texas.  In  terms  of  the  out-of-State 
contributions,  we  do  provide  that  here 
in  terms  of  meeting  your  threshold 
under  our  spending  limitation  provi- 
sion in  order  to  get  the  matching 
funds  that  we  are  talking  about  or  the 
partial  Federal  funds  funded  through 
the  income  tax  checkoff,  you  would 
have  to  raise  a  threshold  amount 
within  your  home  State.  80  percent  of 
the  money.  Say  the  threshold  in  Okla- 
homa was  $200,000.  You  have  to  raise 
all  the  money  from  the  primary  pri- 
vately and  then  have  to  raise  that 
threshold  amount  in  contributions  of 
$250  or  less,  80  percent  of  which  have 
to  be  in  our  home  State. 

Now.  that  does  not  mean  someone 
could  not  give  you  a  thousand  dollars 
in  Dallas  and  you  might  spend  that  in 
your  primary.  But.  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  you  could  not  count 
that  thousand  dollar  contribution 
from  Dallas  toward  the  requirement, 
only  from  the  home  State. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  understand 
that.  I  hope  before  we  are  done  on  the 
issue  of  public  financing,  the  taxpay- 
er-supported financing  is  out  and  we 
can  agree  upon  a  bill,  a  compromise 
bill,  that  does  not  include  that. 

I  want  to  ask  a  question  on  spending 
generally.  Earlier  someone  said  that 
$200  million  was  spent  on  Senate  cam- 
paigns last  year. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Generally,  correct 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  For  the  purposes 
of  argument,  let  us  say  $200  million. 
Here  is  where  I  find  the  argimient 
seems  to  shift  back  and  forth  and  a 
speaker  will  even  sometimes  shift  back 
and  forth.  We  are  spending  too  much 
money  coming  from  special  interest 
groups.  They  put  it  all  together,  with- 
out even  a  comma.  What  is  wrong  with 
spending  that  much  money  if  you  can 
raise  it  from  10  million  or  20  million 
people  at  $10  to  $20  apiece,  thus  in- 
volving many  small  donors  in  the  po- 
litical process? 


Mr.  BOREN.  I  would  say  I  would 
still  think  that  would  be  unhealthy  if 
most  of  that  was  being  raised  from 
people  outside  the  home  State  of  the 
person  Involved.  I  would  still  prefer  to 
see  us  have  some  sort  of  formula  that 
would  require  the  raising  of  funds 
within,  prindpidly— not  completely, 
because  we  realise  we  are  one  country 
and  we  do  represent  national  interests 
as  well  as  local  interests— but  I  think 
some  fair  balance  should  be  main- 
tained. 

I  think,  again,  we  have  to  be  careful 
about  how  we  craft  this.  I  want  to  see 
it  be  fair.  I  want  to  see  it  have  partisan 
balance  to  it  that  is  fair  so  we  do  not 
tip  the  scales  one  way  or  the  other. 
That  is  your  concern,  as  well. 

It  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  raise 
money,  and  particularly  that  is  true  if 
you  are  starting  from  scratch  as  a  can- 
didate. Again,  we  are  speaking  about 
also  opportunities  for  the  challengers 
as  well  as  the  incumbents.  We  prob- 
ably, you  and  I  both,  and  our  col- 
leagues, Iiave  large  mailing  lists.  We 
know  those  who  have  contributed  to 
us  In  the  past.  We  Imow  the  likely 
prospects,  so  we  run  a  direct  mail  cam- 
paign. We  are  not  really  starting  from 
scratch.  It  is  pretty  well  targeted  al- 
ready and  we  are  not  going  to  spend  a 
lot  of  postage  on  people  very  unlikely 
to  return  a  contribution. 

But.  particularly  those  that  are 
starting  up  their  direct  mall  cam- 
paigns, that  can  be  very  much  of  an 
expense.  It  is  a  strange  sort  of  thing, 
kind  of  like  the  old  saying.  "You  have 
to  have  money  to  make  money."  In  a 
way.  you  have  to  have  a  pretty  good 
headstart  to  have  the  kind  of  data 
base  necessary.  And  that  could  be  ex- 
pensive, in  terms  of  purchasing  the 
data  base  to  start  a  direct  mailing 
effort. 

Fundamentally,  I  think  It  is  very 
healthy  for  people  to  participate  in 
the  political  process  by  contributing. 
as  well  as  by  voting.  I  have  always 
wanted  somebody  to  contribute  a 
dollar  to  me  because  you  get  interest 
as  well  as  their  vote. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Assuming  we  can 
reach  an  agreement  on  In-State  versus 
out-of-State  contributions,  although  I 
must  confess  I  am  ambivalent  about 
that,  because  for  the  better  part  of  the 
last  19  years  I  have  been  involved  in 
the  fight  for  pro-choice  on  abortions 
for  women  in  this  country.  I  guess  I 
get  thousands  of  contributions  from 
people  in  New  York.  Georgia,  and 
Bdalne  that  support  me  on  that  issue. 
These  people  have  no  special  interest 
ax  to  grind,  other  than  that  they 
share  my  view  on  pro-choice.  I  am  not 
sure  they  ought  to  be  precluded  from 
giving  to  me  simply  because  I  am  not 
in  their  SUte. 

To  come  back  further,  you  and  I 
agree  that  if  we  can  get  the  small  con- 
tributors to  give,  that  is  good. 
Mr.  BOREN.  Yes. 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  If  we  could  get 
them  to  give  $200  million  or  $300  mil- 
lion—let us  say  get  30  million  people 
to  give  $10  a  piece.  That  Is  going  to 
cause  the  total  spending  In  campaigns 
to  go  up.  but  is  that  bad? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Is  that  bad.  per  se? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BOREN.  WeU.  I  think  at  some 
point  It  does  become  bad.  per  se.  No.  1. 
I  think  we  have  to  make  sure  there  are 
some  outer  limits  so  that  you  do  not 
get  extreme  imbalances  in  the  amoimt 
of  money  that  is  being  raised.  I  think 
at  some  point  we  need  to  get  back  to 
the  basic  concept  that  It  is  Individual 
votes  that  should  count  rather  than 
dollars. 

With  dollars,  unforttmately.  in  the 
times  in  which  we  are  living,  very 
often,  all  of  us  know  that  media  cam- 
paigns can  be  run  very  effectively.  We 
sometimes.  I  would  say,  I  think,  rarely, 
but  sometimes  I  think  we  have  all  ex- 
perienced meeting  people  who  have 
hired  the  right  media  director  and.  if 
they  have  a  vast  amount  of  money, 
they  can  hide  that  candidate  away 
from  the  people  so  that  they  do  not 
realize  that  image  created  in  a  30- 
second  spot  is  not  really  too  accurate. 
Sometimes  those  people  get  elected, 
even  though  they  really  do  not  have 
capabilities  of  governing  or  participat- 
ing In  government  once  they  get  here. 
That  is  true  in  both  political  parties. 

I  think  you  have  two  problems  here. 
One.  you  have  a  problem  of  a  large  im- 
balance that  can  go  up  between  the 
amounts  of  money— and,  again,  I  know 
some  commercial  analogies  have  been 
drawn,  but  we  are  not  here  marketing 
soap  or  some  other  consimier  item.  We 
are  dealing  with  selecting  people  for 
positions  of  public  trust. 

I  think  at  a  certain  point  of  time, 
with  the  volume  of  money  that  is 
being  spent  and  simply  engaging  in 
competition  on  the  basis  of  money 
rather  than  in  competition  on  the 
basis  of  ideas,  a  platform,  and  pro- 
gram, it  becomes  unhealthy. 

At  least,  I  would  say  that  the  vast  In- 
crease in  the  expenditure  of  money  by 
candidates— I  happen  to  think  that 
when  I  ran  in  1978.  there  were  prob- 
ably more  people,  and  if  you  want  to 
go  back  further,  that  were  toeing  in- 
formed about  the  issues  and  the  candi- 
dates in  the  kind  of  elections  that 
were  being  nm  than  there  were  in 
1984.  1986.  and  probably  will  be  in 
1988.  I  do  not  think  the  massive 
amount  of  money  that  has  been 
poured  into  the  system  has  done  any- 
thing to  really  further  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  public. 

The  other  thing  I  think  we  have  to 
sit  back  and  think  about  is  that,  with 
anything  we  do  in  terms  of  fundrais- 
ing.  there  Is  a  balance  that  has  to  be 
built  here  between  the  time  required 
to  do  these  things.  Now.  if  the  average 
cost  of  the  campaign  went  up  to  $10 


million,  obviously  the  amount  of  time 
needed  to  raise  $10  million  is  much 
greater  than  it  is  to  raise  $3  million, 
generally. 

yit.  PACKWOOD.  Not  If  you  raise  it 
from  thousands  of  people  in  small 
amounts. 

Mr.  BOREN.  It  still  can  be.  I  can  tell 
you  that  I  think  my  decision— and  tills 
is  something  I  had  to  balance  myself— 
my  dedslon  to  go  back  and  raise  the 
funds  that  I  raised  rather  than  raising 
them  through  political  action  commit- 
tees—and I  certainly  do  not  hold 
myself  out  to  be  holier  than  thou,  be- 
cause I  have  made  it  clear  that  if  I  had 
a  race  against  somet>ody  who  is  a  mul- 
timillionaire themselves  or  could 
spend  their  own  money  or  had  vast 
amounts  of  PAC  money,  that  I  might 
have  to  accept  it  as  a  realist  to  Just 
stay  even. 

But  I  did  make  the  decision— and  I 
was  able  to  abide  by  it.  fortunately,  in 
the  last  election  and  the  preceding 
election  in  1978.  as  well— that  I  would 
not  take  political  action  contributions: 
that  I  wiU  essentially  go  back  to  my 
home  State  where  90  percent  of  my 
fimds  were  raised.  But.  instead  of 
having,  say.  10  fundraisers  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  that  translated  to  200 
fundraisers,  approximately,  back  in 
Oklahoma.  So  my  wife  and  I  sat  down 
and  talked  about  it.  knowing  that  this 
decision  would  mean  we  would  have  to 
have  more  fimdraisers  and  spend 
many  more  evenings  and  so  on  and  do 
we  want  to  do  that.  We  decided,  yes. 
because  they  were  essentially  being 
done  mainly  in  my  home  State. 

I  think  it  had  the  additional  positive 
effect  of  putting  me  in  touch  with  my 
constituents.  I  was  back  there  work- 
ing, raising  the  funds  from  my  con- 
stituents. 

But  there  are  limits.  We  are  not 
talking  in  terms  of  absolute  right  or 
wrong  or  blacker  white. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Now.  I  am 
sturmed  by  the  lack  of  imagination  I 
find  in  politicians— and  I  do  not  mean 
this  is  true  of  my  good  friend  from 
Oklahoma— as  to  the  ways  that  you 
can  reach  people  without  having  to  go 
out  one  by  one  by  one. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  certainly  know  there 
are  a  lot  of  ways  of  doing  that. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  have  seen  the 
device  used— and  it  seems  to  work 
well— that  is.  you  rent  some  television 
time  and  SO  of  your  friends  have  cof- 
fees and  they  say,  "At  8:30,  we  are 
going  to  watch  Senator  Borem  on  tele- 
vision." At  8:30.  you  come  on  and  you 
speak  for  15  minutes  and  all  of  these 
friends  collect  money  at  their  func- 
tions. So  what  you  have  done  in  one 
night,  you  have  collected  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  from  thousands  of 
people.  That  is  a  good  process.  That 
tightens  democracy,  not  lessens  it.  It 
does  not  make  you  depend  upon  any 
single  fat  cat  and  it  has  not  taken  a 
great  deal  of  time. 


Mr.  BOREN.  I  do  not  fimdamentally 
disagree  with  what  you  are  sajrlng. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  I  think  there 
are  limits. 

In  other  words,  it  is  healthy  to  get 
people  to  give  contributions. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  it  healthy  to 
require  the  average  person  to  raise  $20 
million  in  revenue?  Let  us  take  it  to 
the  extreme  conclusion,  to  make  my 
point.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
healthy  if  it  cost  $100  million  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  or  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa to  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  do 
not  think  that  would  be  healthy  at  all 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  If  we  used 
every  kind  of  creative  device  we  could 
think  of  to  spare  your  time,  raising 
that  amount  of  money  is  a  very,  very 
major  time-consuming  enterprise,  not 
only  in  terms  of  physical  time  but  in 
terms  of  the  creative  thinking  that 
you  are  going  to  have  to  put  into  rais- 
ing that  money. 

Then  there  Is  another  factor  as  well, 
and  this  goes  back  to  the  fairness  be- 
tween challenger  and  Incumbents. 
Those  who  are  have  pretty  fairly 
much  decided,  most  of  them,  that  they 
are  going  to  run  again.  If  it  all  seems 
to  be  a  disease,  maybe  it  is  a  good  dis- 
ease. I  do  not  think  it  is  a  cynical 
matter  but  a  lot  is  public  service. 
There  are  days  when  we  leave  here 
when  we  feel  that  maybe  we  have 
done  something  good  for  the  country. 
We  try  to.  There  is  a  satisfaction  in 
that.  People  tend  to  want  to  continue 
to  serve.  I  want  to  say  that  they  can 
start  that  6  years  ahead.  If  it  costs 
$100  million,  to  use  an  extreme  exam- 
ple—the reason  I  say  is  that  there  has 
to  be  some  balance  maintained  in  all 
of  this— to  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
the  incumbents  start  raising  it  on  day 
one.  really,  because  of  the  amoimt  of 
money  now  required,  they  have  the 
first  fundraisers  before  they  are  sworn 
in. 

That  challenger  who  is  sitting  out 
doing  something  else  with  his  life  or 
her  life,  nmnlng  a  small  business  or 
farm,  whatever  it  is.  or  teaching,  and 
they  decide  they  want  to  run  a  year 
before  election.  Is  already  at  a  huge 
disadvantage  in  terms  of  being  able  to 
set  up  this  huge  commercial  enterprise 
to  raise  that  kind  of  money. 

I  would  suggest  that  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  truth  in  what  you  are  saying, 
an  element  with  which  I  strongly 
agree,  but  I  still  think  you  have  to 
maintain  some  balance  in  the  system. 

I  do  not  go  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  an  absolute  good  for  the  cost  of 
campaigning  to  continue  to  soar  and 
soar  and  soar.  I  think  there  is  definite- 
ly a  negative  side  to  that. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  Senatorial  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Finance  Act.  This  is 


one  of  the  most  Important  legislative 
issues  that  will  be  decided  by  this  Con- 
gress. 

Our  system  of  cMwpatgn  finance  is 
integral  to  our  governmental  system. 
While  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment derives  from  the  specific  powers 
written  in  the  Constitution  and  law. 
the  substance  of  its  authority  derives 
ultimately  from  the  trust  of  the 
people. 

If  the  American  people  do  not  have 
faith  that  their  government  fairly  rep- 
resents them,  that  it  functions  in  the 
best  overall  interests  of  the  Nation, 
and  that  it  respects  the  guarantees  of 
liberty  and  Justice  on  which  our 
system  rests,  the  authority  of  gov- 
ernment is  undermined. 

There  is  no  more  certain  way  for 
govermnent  to  lose  the  public  confi- 
dence—and with  it  the  substance  of  its 
authority— than  for  government  to 
appear  to  be  beholden  to  narrow,  spe- 
cial and  favored  interests,  separate 
from  the  common  good. 

Nowhere  in  govermnent  do  we  risk 
eroding  public  faith  and  undermining 
public  confidence  more  than  through 
the  manner  in  which  we  finance  our 
election  campaigns. 

With  each  successive  election  cycle, 
the  public  and  Members  of  Congress 
alike  see  a  degeneration  of  the  process. 
The  system  is  out  of  control.  The 
modem  campaign  for  the  Senate  has 
in  some  cases  become  virtually  a  non- 
stop fundraising  effort. 

That  spectacle  erodes  public  faith, 
both  in  election  campaigns  as  contests 
based  on  issues,  and  ultimately  in  the 
legislative  product  as  well. 

And  the  reality  means  that  Senators 
must  each  year  devote  more  and  more 
time  to  financing  campaigns,  for  our- 
selves and  our  colleagues.  The  process 
is  disliked  by  all  participants:  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  whose  time  fund 
raising  Imposes  enormous  demands: 
voters  who  wonder  whether  their 
small  contribution  or  volunteer  effort 
or  vote  means  anything  at  all:  and 
even  lobbyists  themselves,  who  are 
forced  to  compete  against  each  other 
in  an  ever-rising  cycle  of  contributions. 

The  1986  congressional  election  cam- 
paign was  the  most  expensive  in  histo- 
ry. Almost  $400  million  was  spent  on 
the  469  elections  for  congressional 
office,  up  20  percent  in  Just  2  years. 

For  Senate  campaigns,  spending  in- 
creased almost  30  percent  between 
1984  and  1986.  It  more  than  doubled 
over  the  last  6  years. 

And  what  did  that  money  buy? 
Many  races  degenerated  into  nonstop 
fundraising  efforts  to  finance  televi- 
sion commercials  rebutting  rival  com- 
mercials. Where  in  such  a  spectacle  is 
there  time  for  candidates  to  meet  ordi- 
nary voters,  to  set  out  ideas  and  pro- 
posals, to  debate  opposing  views? 

It  Is  no  coincidence  that  last  year's 
voter  turnout  was  one  of  the  lowest  in 
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our  htatory.  even  for  an  off-year  elec- 
tion. 

Something  must  be  done  to  reform 
the  manner  of  raidnc  funds  and  to 
control  the  costs  of  nmnlng  for  elec- 
tive office. 

I  am  pleased  that  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Senators  Bras  and  Beam  as 
well  as  Senator  Pou>  and  others  who 
have  put  this  legislation  together,  we 
now  have  a  chance  to  mact  meaning- 
ful reform  of  our  campaign  finance 
laws. 

In  the  last  three  Congresses.  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  provide  for 
public  ftT"~»i¥iy  of  Senate  campaigns 
and  I  am  pleased  that  elements  of  that 
legislation  have  been  Incorporated  In 
thto  bdl  including  limits  on  primary 
spending. 

The  wsnntlsl  element  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  the  overall  spending  limits  that 
would  be  placed  on  campaigns  for  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate.  Unfortunately,  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  in  the  case  of 
Buckley  versus  Valeo  that  the  Consti- 
tution does  not  permit  Congress  to 
impose  mandatory  spending  limits  on 
mntr**g"-  for  Federal  office.  Under 
Uiat  decision,  such  limits  can  be  im- 
posed only  on  a  volimtary  basis. 

I  believe  that  decision  to  be  one  of 
the  most  loosely  reasoned,  poorly  writ- 
ten, internally  inconsistent  legal  opin- 
ions I  have  ever  read.  But  it  is  the  law 
of  the  land  and  unless  and  until  It  is 
changed,  we  must  adhere  to  it. 

That  decision  has  left  Congress  with 
only  one  alternative— to  provide  public 
financing  as  an  inducement  for  candi- 
dates to  agree  to  overall  spending 
limits. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  in 
the  last  couple  of  days  about  the  cost 
of  this  legislation  and  how  this  Nation 
cannot  afford  public  financing  of 
Senate  <^»«p»<g»M  This  bill  would  cost 
less  than  $50  million  a  year.  That  is 
less  than  one-hundredth  of  1  percent 
of  total  Federal  spending.  It  is  only 
one-fifth  of  wtiat  taxpayers  spent  on 
an  *«T«ii*i  basis  to  fund  the  political 
contribution  tax  credit  that  was  re- 
cently repealed  as  part  of  tax  reform. 
It  is  less  than  the  annual  cost  of  mili- 
tary bands.  It  is  less  than  one-half  the 
«T»mi*i  Federal  expenditures  to  subsi- 
dise the  production  of  honey  in  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  oppo- 
nents of  public  financing  of  Senate 
campaigns  maintain  the  country 
cannot  afford  the  cost. 

The  opposite  is  true.  We  cannot 
afford  not  to  do  this  because  the  cost 
to  our  democratic  society  of  not  doing 
it  is  too  lilgh. 

The  argument  has  also  been  present- 
ed during  this  debate  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  keep  the  Democrat- 
ic Party  as  a  majority  in  the  Senate. 

The  argument  has  also  been  put 
forth  during  their  debate  that  this  leg- 
islation is  somehow  designed  to  lieep 
the  Democratic  Party  a  majority  In 
the  Senate. 


This  argument  evidently  relates  to 
the  claim  that  public  financing  Senate 
5^i«P>ifiM  will  protect  inciunbents 
and  there  are  now  more  Democratic 
incumbents  than  Republican. 

The  first  point  to  be  made  is  that 
public  financing  of  congressional  cam- 
paigns enjoys  biparttean  public  sup- 
port and  it  iuu  for  years. 

Some  Senate  Democrats,  Including 
myself,  have  worked  for  years  to  put 
in  place  a  system  of  public  financing 
ttiat  would  limit  spending  for  Senate 
«>»mp«LiynM  We  did  this  while  we  were 
the  minority  party  in  the  Senate  and 
we  have  continued  now  that  we  are 
the  majority  party. 

Why?  Because  public  financing  is  in 
the  national  interest.  There  are  a 
number  of  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  who  agree  but  they  have 
been  constrained  by  their  leadership 
to  stay  away  from  this  legislation.  Not 
because  this  bill  would  confer  some 
special  advantage  to  the  Democratic 
Party  but  because  it  could  limit  the  fi- 
nancial advantage  the  Republican 
Party  now  enjoys. 

I  introduced  such  legislation  when 
Democrats  were  in  the  minority  in  the 
Senate,  each  time,  until  this  year.  I 
continue  to  support  it  now  that  we  are 
the  majority  party.  But  if  the  allega- 
tion is  that  it  was  Intended  only  to 
keep  the  current  majority  in  place, 
then  how  account  for  the  fact  that 
many  of  us  Introduced  and  attempted 
to  push  such  legislation  while  we  were 
in  the  minority? 

The  claim  that  public  financing  of 
Senate  elections  is  going  to  protect  in- 
cumbents Is  always  made  when  this 
issue  arises.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
to  support  that  argument. 

Instead,  the  opposite  is  true.  It  is  in- 
cumbents who  now  have  an  over- 
whelming advantage  in  raising  cam- 
paign funds  over  their  challengers. 
Every  PAC  in  Washington  can  attest 
to  that.  Except  in  rare  Instances,  they 
simply  will  not  give  as  much.  If  any- 
thing In  contributions  to  challengers 
to  nm  against  an  Incimibent  who  votes 
regularly  on  legislation  affecting  the 
PAC. 

The  numbers  bear  this  out.  In  the 
last  Senate  election  in  1986.  incum- 
bents raised  almost  twice  as  much  as 
challengers  in  total  campaign  receipts. 
Incumbents  raised  almost  2V^  times  as 
much  from  PAC's  as  did  challengers. 
And,  most  of  that  challenger  PAC 
money  was  raised  by  candidates  who 
were  incumttent  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  thus 
more  able  to  depend  on  PAC's  than 
challengers  not  then  serving  in  the 
Congress. 

Of  the  68  candidates  for  the  Senate 
in  the  last  election,  42  were  sitting 
members  of  either  the  House  or 
Senate.  Thirty-nine  of  those  forty-two 
incumbents  raised  more  contributions 
from  PAC's  than  would  be  permitted 
under  this  legislation.  In  contrast,  of 


the  26  challengers  running  for  the 
Senate  who  were  not  Members  of  Con- 
gress, only  10  raised  enough  contribu- 
tions from  PACs  to  be  affected  by  the 
llmlU  in  this  bilL 

Those  numbers  bear  repeating  in  an- 
other way.  If  it  had  been  in  force  last 
November,  this  bill  would  have  re- 
duced the  PAC  contributions  received 
by  93  percent  of  the  incimibents  run- 
ning in  the  last  election.  However,  it 
would  have  limited  the  PAC  contribu- 
tions of  only  38  percent  of  the  chal- 
lengers. 

The  same  story  can  be  told  by  com- 
paring the  spending  limits  in  this  bill 
to  the  actual  amoimt  spent  in  the  1986 
Senate  elections  by  incumbent  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  running 
for  the  Senate  and  their  ctiallengers. 
Of  the  42  Inciunbent  Senators  or 
Members  of  the  House  miming  for 
election  to  the  Senate.  31  spent  more 
than  permitted  by  this  legislation.  In 
other  words.  74  percent  of  the  incum- 
bents would  have  been  limited  by  this 
bill.  In  contrast,  only  6  of  the  26  non- 
incumbent  challengers— 23  percent- 
would  have  t>een  limited  by  the  bill. 

The  conclusion  is  Inescapable.  This 
legislation  is  not  an  incumbent  protec- 
tion bill.  It  will  restore  a  tudance  to 
the  election  process  by  imposing  far 
tougher  limits  on  the  spending  of  in- 
ciunbents than  on  the  spending  of 
challengers. 

A  real  argimient  can  be  made  that 
those  who  purport  to  be  against  pro- 
tecting incumbents  are  In  reality  seek- 
ing to  preserve  the  enormous  fundrais- 
ing  advantage  that  incumbents  have 
over  challengers.  That  is  particularly 
true  when  challengers  are  not  already 
Members  of  the  House. 

The  Senators  from  Oregon  and  Ken- 
tucky have  proposed  alternative 
changes  in  the  campaign  finance 
system  including  the  elimination  of 
PAC  contributions  to  candidates  and 
disclosure  of  soft  money  contributions. 

If  the  Senators  were  serious  about 
eliminating  PAC  contributions  to  can- 
didates, the  effect  would  be  to  channel 
PAC  contributions  to  the  national 
party  committees.  But  just  last  year, 
the  alternative  from  their  side  of  the 
aisle  proposed  to  eliminate  all  PAC 
contributions  to  the  national  party 
committees  as  a  substitute  to  PAC 
limits  on  candidates.  The  Senators 
from  Oregon  and  Kentucky  voted  for 
that  amendment.  Now  they  offer  a 
proposal  that  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
what  they  voted  for  last  year. 

But  the  Senators  need  not  worry 
about  that  inconsistency  because  their 
proposal  would  not  actually  result  in  a 
decline  in  PAC  contributions  to  candi- 
dates. Instead,  it  would  simply  lead  to 
PACs'  changing  their  methods  so  that 
contribution  checks  are  bundled 
through  the  PAC  to  the  candidate. 
Thus  the  alternative  would  accomplish 
nothing,  other  than  to  permit  Sena- 


tors who  are  opposed  to  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  the  opportunity  to  vote 
for  something  which  they  can  later 
claim  to  have  been  a  campaign  finance 
reform  bill. 

There  will  be  several  amendments 
offered  to  this  bill  maybe  even  an  at- 
tempt to  filibuster  the  legislation— not 
because  the  Members  of  this  body 
aren't  in  agreement  that  the  current 
system  is  in  need  of  change— but  be- 
cause each  of  us  perceives  this  issue 
through  the  prism  of  our  personal  in- 
terest, or  through  the  prism  of  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  interest  of  the  po- 
litical party  of  which  we  are  members. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side,  in  the  late  1970's.  the 
last  decade,  the  Democratic  Party 
failed  to  meet  the  test  of  national  in- 
terest. Democrats  then  controlled  the 
Presidency,  the  Senate,  and  the 
House,  and  Democrats  could  not  see 
beyond  the  narrow  Interests  of  their 
party,  so  did  not  take  the  opportunity 
to  make  the  kind  of  correction  which 
this  system  needs.  Now.  as  fate  would 
have  it.  a  decade  later,  Republicans 
are  in  the  position  of  perceived  politi- 
cal advantage,  and  unfortunately,  they 
are  responding  now  in  the  manner 
similar  to  that  in  which  Democrats  re- 
sponded in  the  1970's.  They  are  imable 
to  see  the  national  interest  beyond 
their  narrow  political  interest.  I  hope 
very  much  that  they  will  rise  to  the 
occasion  and  not  repeat  the  error  tliat 
Democrats  made  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  decade. 

I  recognize  that  because  the  stakes 
are  so  great,  there  is  fear  of  change. 
That  is  human  and  understandable. 
But  this  issue  demands  that  we  put 
aside  our  self-interest  and  act  in  the 
common  good.  We  have  an  opportuni- 
ty in  this  100th  Congress  to  restore 
confidence  in  the  election  process  and 
we  must  not  let  that  opportunity  pass. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Maine  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  Sen- 
ator's speech.  I  noted  that  he  made 
the  olMervation  that  others  have 
made,  that  our  current  funding  system 
has  contributed  to  the  cynicism  of  the 
voters  and  evidence  of  that  is  the  de- 
clining participation  at  the  poUs.  Is 
that  largely  the  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  tliink  that  is  one 
factor  contributing  to  it.  I  do  not  by 
any  means  suggest  ttiat  is  the  exclu- 
sive factor. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  raise  that  only 
because  a  number  of  other  speakers 
have  made  that  point.  I  think  this 
might  be  an  appropriate  time  to  point 
out  that  in  the  only  elections  in  which 
we  have  experienced  public  funding,  a 
situation  exists  which  may  be  similar. 

In  recent  Presidential  elections, 
where  there  has  been  total  public  fi- 


nancing, both  preelection  and  post- 
election, there  has  been  a  continuing 
decline  of  interest  in  those  races. 

In  1968,  60.9  percent  of  our  people 
participated  in  the  Presidential  race; 
in  1972.  there  was  a  drop  to  55.3  per- 
cent. Those  were  the  last  two  entirely 
privately  funded  Presidential  elec- 
tions. In  1976.  It  dropped  a  percent  to 
53.5  percent:  in  1980.  it  dropped  a 
point;  and  in  1984.  there  was  a  slight 
dip  upwards.  It  seems  to  me  voter  par- 
ticipation can  be  blamed  on  a  lot  of 
things:  There  is  some  cjmlcisms  out 
there;  we  do  not  have  the  Idnd  of  elec- 
tions they  have  in  a  lot  of  other  coun- 
tries. But  I  do  not  see  any  correlation 
whatever  between  public  or  private 
contributions  and  voter  turnout.  I  do 
not  think  the  Presidential  race,  which 
has  been  publicly  fiuided  now  three 
times,  gives  any  indication  whatever  of 
voter  reaction  to  the  funding  system. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  Just  note  that  in  each  of  those 
years  where  a  Presidential  race  oc- 
curred, congressional  races  occurred, 
also,  so  you  had  identical  elections  in 
which  one  or  two  candidates.  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  were  elected 
with  a  system  of  public  financing, 
whereas  others  were  elected  through  a 
system  of  private  financing.  So  I  think 
it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  conclusion 
from  that.  I  acknowledge  the  Sena- 
tor's point  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  The  Senator  wiU 
agree  that  the  turnout  in  a  Presiden- 
tial year  is  hardly  dictated  by  a  Presi- 
dential race  and  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinued decline  in  participation  in  Pres- 
idential races,  even  after  public  fund- 
ing. So  I  think  it  is  really  hard  to 
reach  the  conclusion  that  getting 
money  from  the  Government  to  run 
the  campaign  is  going  to  make  people 
want  to  participate  more. 

Mr.  MITCH  KLL.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned the  Presidential  system.  Does 
the  Senator  favor  repealing  the 
system  by  which  Presidents  are  elect- 
ed or  is  his  opposition  to  public  financ- 
ing limited  to  Senate  campaigns? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Yes.  To  be  per- 
fectly frank  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  I  sort  of  have  mixed  views  on 
the  way  in  which  we  elect  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  country.  I  do  not  think  I 
have  a  very  strong  opinion  one  way  or 
the  other.  That  is.  of  course,  not  the 
Issue  before  us. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Right. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  The  question  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  institute  a 
system  which  greatly  diminishes  the 
participation  in  elections  for  Members 
of  the  Senate.  I  do  have  a  very  strong 
belief  about  that  as  the  Senator 
luiows.  but  I  have  no  particular  view 
one  way  or  the  other  about  the  way 
the  Presidential  system  under  public 
financing  has  worked. 

yix.  MITCHELL.  I  would  Just  make 
the  observation  before  I  leave,  I  l>e- 
lieve  that  the  system  of  electing  Presi- 


dents with  partial  public  financing 
represents  an  improvement  over  what 
it  previously  was,  particularly  follow- 
ing on  the  disclosures  of  some  of  the 
events  that  occurred  under  the  previ- 
ous system.  I  think  it  is  much  health- 
ier for  the  candidates  and  for  the 
public  and  I  think  it  is  pretty  general- 
ly well  accepted. 

If  it  is  good  enough  to  elect  Presi- 
dents in  that  way,  I  do  not  see  why  it 
is  not  good  enough  to  elect  Senators.  I 
do  not  want  to  suggest  that  Senators 
individually  are  in  the  same  position 
as  the  President;  certainly  they  are 
not,  but  collectively  the  Senate  is  an 
institution  of  significance  in  our  socie- 
ty and  the  decisions  made  by  the 
Senate  collectively  I  think  are  such 
that  they  impact  on  the  Nation  to  a 
significant  degree  similar  to  that  of 
the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  indicated  he  had  to 
leave,  but  I  might  say  there  is  one 
thing  that  the  Presidential  system 
clearly  tias  done  and  this  might  be  a 
good  time  to  make  that  point.  If  the 
Senator  from  Maine  has  to  leave.  I  un- 
derstand. But  it  was  a  point  I  Intended 
to  make  anjrway.  It  is  pretty  clear  one 
thing  has  hm>pened  under  public  fi- 
nancing of  Presidential  races,  and  that 
is  that  there  has  been  a  proliferation 
of  candidates.  It  certainly  has  encour- 
aged a  large  number  of  people,  l£r. 
President,  to  go  out  and  nm  for  Presi- 
dent. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  that,  tme  of 
the  obvious  reasons,  is  that  with 
rather  limited  success  in  the  area  of 
raising  money,  one  can  anticipate  an 
entitlement  check  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  go  on.  And  so  I  think 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  that 
Icind  of  experience  would  be  expected 
in  races  for  the  Senate  under  S.  2. 

We  had  an  interesting  debate  yester- 
day afternoon  for  4  hours,  we  covered 
a  lot  of  groimd.  but  one  of  the  areas 
we  did  not  touch  on  was  the  prolifera- 
tion of  candidates  that  is  likely  to  be 
anticipated  under  S.  2. 

So  let  us  talk  for  a  minute  about 
how  the  system  would  operate  as  I  un- 
derstand it. 

In  Kentucky,  the  State  in  which  I 
have  some  interest,  the  minimum 
threshold  amount  that  would  have  to 
be  raised  by  a  candidate  in  order  to 
qualify  for  public  funding  is  $271,500. 
In  Alabama.  Mr.  President,  the  figure 
is  $293,800. 

What  that  means  is  that  if  you  go 
out  and  raise  that  amount  of  money, 
you  will  get  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, if  you  are  the  nominee  of  the 
Democratic  Party  or  the  Republican 
Party  in  Alabama,  an  entitlement  of 
$987,600  to  nm  your  campaign  and 
your  Republican  opponent  the  same. 

But  alas,  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
a  proliferation  of  candidates  in  that 
general  election  campaign.  Someone 
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who  has  maybe  wplred  over  the  yean 
to  Me  his  name  not  only  on  the  televl- 
■km  eould  co  out  and  upon  ralalnc 
that  aame  threshold  amount,  which  is 
really  not  that  larce  amount  of 
money:  If  a  candidate  Just  has  some 
cradlblllty,  he  can  go  out  and  raise 
that  amount  of  money  in  Alabama— he 
would  then  on  a  dollar-for-dollar 
basis— in  other  words,  the  next  addi- 
tional dollar  he  raised  above  the 
threshold  amount  he  would  get  a 
«V>Har  from  the  imbllc  up  to  one-half 
of  that  entitlement  figure  in  Alabama, 
which  is  $987,600. 

So  to  go  back,  this  third  party  candi- 
date, not  credible  enough  to  be  the 
nominee  of  either  party  in  the  pri- 
mary, by  the  act  of  raising  $293,800 
would  then,  as  soon  as  he  got  above 
%>\mi.  figure,  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis 
be  able  to  get  up  to  $494,000  from  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  In  order  to 
seek  public  office  in  the  SUte  of  Ala- 


Now.  my  suspicion  is  that  there 
might  Just  be  a  number  of  those  folks 
out  there  in  Alabama  and  in  Kentucky 
and  in  Oregon  who  with  a  rather 
ouxlest  degree  of  sxiccess  at  the  busi- 
nem  of  garnering  support  wiU  get  a 
rather  large  amount  of  taxpayers' 
money  to  run  their  campaigns. 

I  think  it  is  totally  logical  to  assume. 
Mr.  President,  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  proliferation  of  candidates  all 
across  America,  a  proliferation  of  can- 
didates whose  races  are  going  to  t>e 
funded  by  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try. We  said  very  little  about  that  yes- 
terday and  none  about  it  today— the 
little-known  parts  of  S.  2  that  are 
going  to  make  this  bill  enormously  ex- 
pensive. 

Now.  I  might  say.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  a  Uttle  bit  diffi- 
cult to  run  for  public  office.  I  think 
you  ought  to  have  to  work  for  it.  you 
ought  to  have  to  get  a  lot  of  support 
to  do  it.  and  to  pull  it  off  it  should  not 
be  easy. 

I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  good  public 
policy,  in  fact  I  know  it  is  not.  to  J\ist 
make  it  very  easy  for  everybody  out 
here  who  can  demonstrate  Just  a  little 
bit  of  support  to  get  a  check  from  the 
federal  Oovemment  to  keep  on  going. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  see 
has  come  back  on  the  floor  now  and 
he  asked  rhetorically  yesterday  about 
those  youngsters  in  Oklahoma  who 
asked  him.  "Senator  Bokxh— I  forget 
the  exact  question— "What  is  it  like  to 
run  for  office?  What  does  It  take"? 
And  he  described  to  them  the  amount 
of  money  that  they  might  have  to 
raise.  H-  said  they  were  appalled. 

I  might  say  that  under  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  they 
would  not  have  to  raise  all  that  much. 
One  could  go  out  in  the  elections  as  an 
independent  candidate  and  in  Oklaho- 
ma by  raising  $237,900,  they  would 
then  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis  match 


up  to— I  am  getting  my  trusty  assist- 
ant to  divide  that. 

Every  one  of  those  students.  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Oklahoma,  may  well 
be  able  to  nm  for  the  Senate  for  S.  2. 
It  may  not  be  all  that  difficult  and 
they  will  be  able  to  do  It  at  taxpayers' 
expense.  And  so  the  Senator  can  say 
to  those  youngsters  next  time  he  is 
t>efore  them.  'If  you  go  out  in  our 
State  of  Oklahoma  and  raise 
$237,900"— and  many  people  can  do 
that— "then  our  taxpayers  on  a  dollar- 
for-dollar  basis  will  provide  you  an  ad- 
ditional amount  up  to  $437,000  to  run 
for  office  and  most  of  you,  the  Senator 
can  say  to  those  students  there  in  the 
classroom,  "will  indeed  be  able  to  nm 
for  the  \3S.  Senate  and  the  taxpayers 
of  America  will  pay  for  it." 

Mr.  BOREN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Ui.  McCONNELL.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oldahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  The  Senator  does  un- 
derstand that  under  the  terms  of  the 
primary  elections  under  which  they 
might  well  have  to  run— and  have  to 
run  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma— there 
would  be  no  public  funding  at  aU  in 
terms  of  the  f undraising  for  primaries. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  might  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  completely  under- 
stands. We  are  not  talldng  about  run- 
ning in  the  parties.  We  are  talking 
about  independent  candidates. 

Mr.  BOREN.  In  the  general  elec- 
tion? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  In  the  general 
election. 

lix.  BOREN.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  support  the  concept  of  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  credit.  $100  tax  credit 
which  previously  was  in  effect  for 
those  who  gave  to  political  candidates? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  had  no  particu- 
lar position  on  that  one  way  or  the 
other.  I  did  not  mind  seeing  it  go  in 
the  tax  reform  debate. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  Just  want  to  make 
sure  he  is  being  consistent  because,  as 
he  knows,  the  tax  credit  under  which 
we  have  operated— I  assume  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  when  he  ran 
the  first  time,  told  those  who  gave  to 
his  campaign  that  they  could  get  a 
$100  tax  credit  for  doing  so.  That  cost 
$220  million  a  year,  which  was  a  much 
higher  figure  than  the  projected  cost 
of  the  partial  public  financing. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  As  my  friend 
knows,  we  are  not  subsidizing  elections 
these  days.  I  think  that  is  fine.  I  think 
people  will  still  be  able  to  raise  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  money  to  go  out  and 
campaign,  because  we  have  all  said  fre- 
quently—at least  some  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle— that  the  amount  you 
are  able  to  raise  is  participation.  This 
was  the  point  I  was  seeking  to  make 
when  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  was 
on  the  floor  a  while  ago,  but  I  could 
not  get  his  attention. 

VLr.  BOREN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 


Did  the  Senator  know  of  any  other 
means,  under  the  case  of  Buckley 
versus  Valeo,  to  limit  total  spending, 
other  than  through  some  sort  of  vol- 
untary spending  limit  system  which 
involves  at  least  some  partial  public 
funding  as  under  the  Presidential 
system? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Tes.  I  might  say 
to  my  friend  from  Oklahoma.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  another  way.  nor  do  I 
think  that  is  desirable.  As  the  Senator 
from  Olilahoma  knows,  it  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  the  ability  to  secure  support,  par- 
ticularly under  the  current  law  where 
no  individual  can  give  you  very  much, 
that  that  is  an  example,  indices  of 
broad  support.  I  think  that  what 
drives  the  costs  of  campaigning  is  good 
competition. 

My  friend  from  Oklahoma  was  lucky 
in  1984.  He  did  not  have  much  compe- 
tition. I  congratulate  him  for  that.  Ob- 
viously, people  from  Oldahoma 
thought  he  had  done  a  spectacular  Job 
and  nobody  had  the  courage  to  take 
him  on. 

The  amount  raised  was  $31,000,  so 
there  was  not  much  spending  in  Okla- 
homa: and  that  Is  great.  But  in  a  State 
where  you  have  a  truly  competitive 
race  with  two  credible,  qualified,  capa- 
ble candidates,  it  is  going  to  create 
support  in  the  form  of  financial  con- 
tributions, and  it  is  going  to  generate 
them  from  a  large  ntunber  of  people. 

So  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Olilaho- 
ma. I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  to  put 
an  artificial  cap  on  how  much  support 
a  candidate  can  achieve. 

Mr.  BOREN.  May  I  ask  a  hypotheti- 
cal of  my  good  friend  from  Kentucky? 
Would  he  think  it  would  be  aU  right, 
not  a  bad  thing,  if,  say,  it  cost  $50  mil- 
lion to  run  for  the  Senate:  If  In  the 
next  election  cycle  or  10  years  from 
now  it  would  Jump  to.  say.  $50  million? 
Would  there  be  anything  wrong  to 
take  $50  million  to  nm  for  the  UJS. 
Senate  from  Kentucky?  Would  it 
bother  the  Senator  at  all  if  the  cost 
got  that  high? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  The  Senator  is 
asking  a  hypothetical,  of  course,  that 
is  never  going  to  occur.  He  is  assum- 
ing, of  course,  the  rate  of  increase  in 
campaign  spending  Lb  never  going  to 
ease. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Suppose  it  did. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  If  I  may,  I  have 
the  floor.  Let  me  go  on  on  that  one 
point  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  campaign 
spending  is  actually  coming  down. 
Prom  1976  to  1978.  there  was  a  signifi- 
cant Increase  in  spending  for  congres- 
sional races;  it  went  from  $115.5  mil- 
lion to  $194.8  million,  which  was  a  70- 
percent  increase:  1976  to  1978. 

Then,  from  1980  to  1982,  from  $239 
to  $342  million,  a  43-percent  Increase: 


then,  from  1984  to  1986,  $374.1  million 
to  $450  million,  a  20-percent  increase. 

That  Is  still  an  increase.  I  will  put  it 
another  way,  it  is  still  a  greater  and 
greater  number  of  people  participating 
in  the  process.  More  and  more  people 
stepping  up  to  a  campaign  and  saying: 
Yes.  I  want  to  support  candidate  so- 
and-so,  and  I  am  willing  to  make  a  con- 
tribution to  support  my  view. 

But  that  rate  of  Increase  is  coming 
down,  and  I  think  the  hypothetical 
that  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  sug- 
gests, some  astronomical  amount  of 
money  to  be  raised  out  there  in  a 
given  State,  is  pretty  remote.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  what  we  are  dealing  with. 

But  I  say  to  him.  If  there  were  that 
many  Individuals,  that  many  Individ- 
uals under  our  rather  severe  limitation 
on  Individual  contributions,  who  would 
seek  to  contribute,  then  I  think  that 
would  be  a  candidate  who  had  a  heck 
of  a  lot  of  support,  and  that  should  be 
commended  and  not  condemned. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
want  to  pursue  this  further? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  apologize.  I  was  being 
engaged  by  another  colleague.  Will 
the  Senator  restate  what  he  Just 
asked? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Basically,  we 
were  Just  continuing  the  discussion 
about  the  desirability  of  spending.  I 
was  maldng  the  point  that  I  thought 
the  estimation  of  the  $50  million  ex- 
penditure in  a  State  the  size  of  Okla- 
homa and  Kentucky,  with  all  due  re- 
spect, is  an  absurd  suggestion.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  in  the  cards,  because  the 
rate  of  increase  is  already  beginning  to 
come  down,  and  my  friend  knows  that 
what  drives  the  cost  of  campaigns  is 
two  things:  Good  competition  among 
two  capable  opponents  who  are  able  to 
attract  a  lot  of  support  and  the  cost  of 
television. 

I  want  to  make  an  observation  alx>ut 
the  cost  of  television.  My  colleague 
from  Kentucky,  Senator  Pord,  and  I 
yesterday  were  talUng  about  the  Ken- 
tucky gubernatorial  election,  which 
was  about  a  week  ago,  and  the  cost  of 
it. 

Now,  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  did  not  address  that,  nor 
did  my  bill  address  that.  But  it  is  a  le- 
gitimate subject  for  inquiry,  whether 
or  not  we  should.  We  can  do  that,  re- 
quire lower  prices  for  television,  which 
is  clearly  the  most  effective  and  effi- 
cient means  of  reaching  the  voters 
these  days.  Maybe  we  ought  to  be 
taking  a  look  at  lowering  the  cost  of 
the  most  effective  means  of  communi- 
cating with  our  constituents. 

I  noted  in  Monday's  Kentucky  Post, 
which  is  the  northern  portion  of  Ken- 
tucky, some  observations  about  the 
way  the  television  stations  operate  as 
you  move  down  toward  election  day. 

I  quote  from  the  article  by  the  re- 
porter named  Bill  Straub.  a  political 
reporter  from  the  Kentucliy  Post. 


All  television  stations  are  required  under 
the  FEC  Itself  to  sell  candidates  ad  time  at 
the  lowest  possible  rate.  Stations  tradition- 
ally Increase  their  lowest  rates  during  the 
campaign  season. 

Before  the  1987  guberatorlal  pri- 
mary. Wilkinson— that  is  the  fellow 
who  won  the  Democratic  primary  In 
Kentucky- 
Said  he  was  able  to  purchase  a  30-second 
spot  during  Wheel  Of  Fortune  in  election 
season  for  (550.  The  cost  increased  to  $950 
when  the  election  got  Interesting. 

So,  the  two  things  are  clearly  driving 
up  the  costs  of  campaigns.  One  Is  the 
cost  of  television,  the  cost  of  television 
itself. 

I  wonder  If  my  friend  from  Oklaho- 
ma would  have  any  interest  in  that 
kind  of  approach  as  we  approach  areas 
of  potential  compromise. 

Mr.  BOREN.  We  provided  in  our  bill, 
and  I  think  very  valldlly.  that  the 
lower  rates  of  advertising  would  be 
available  to  only  those  who  would 
accept  voluntary  spending  limits.  I 
think  that  is  an  appropriate  area  of 
concern. 

I  would  say  that  I  think  that  the 
spending  Is  being  driven  as  much  as 
anything  else  by  the  availability  of 
money;  and  that  it  is  no  coincidence 
that  as  money  available  from  PAC's. 
for  example,  has  gone  from  $12  mil- 
lion to  over  $140  million,  the  cost  of 
campaigns  has  gone  up  corresponding- 
ly, because  however  much  money  Is 
available  tends  to  get  spent. 

Those  that  are  running  for  office 
want  to  make  sure  they  win  so  that  if 
there  is  an  additional  $1  million  avail- 
able or  $2  million  available,  whatever 
the  advertising  rates  are.  I  think  what- 
ever the  mailing  costs  are,  I  think  can- 
didates rather  than  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  are  going  to  win  the  election 
are  going  to  spend  that  amount  of 
money. 

So  I  think  that  the  availability  of 
money— that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  feel  so  strongly  that  there  have  to  be 
some  sort  of  limitations  if  we  are  going 
to  have  true  reform;  that  the  availabil- 
ity of  money  itself  will  continue  to 
drive  the  cost. 

The  costs  of  media  consultants,  for 
example,  I  was  amazed  when  I  ran  last 
time.  I  continue  my  practice  of  writing 
my  own  television  spots.  They  might 
be  a  little  better  if  I  could  get  somone 
else  to  write  them  for  me.  but  I  tend 
to  write  them  myself. 

People  came  in  and  they  wanted  to 
charge  me  $400,000,  up  front,  to  be  my 
media  consultant  and  to  advise  me 
about  how  to  talk  to  the  people  of 
Oldahoma.  Then  they  wanted  a  com- 
mission on  top  of  that.  10  or  20  per- 
cent on  every  spot  that  was  run.  I 
thanked  them  very  much  and  contin- 
ued to  limp  along  by  writing  my  own. 

But  I  think  that,  again,  we  have  in 
place  an  Industry  now  that  is  growing 
and  is  delighted  with  the  tidal  wave  of 
money  that  Is  coming  in.  because  I 


dare  say  that  10  years  ago  when  we 
were  not  spending  nearly  as  much  on 
campaigns,  the  media  consultants  and 
others  were  not  charging  as  much 
either. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  part  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  I  certainly  do  not  think  it  is 
the  whole  problem. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  that  we  refigured 
the  spending  limits  in  S.  2.  and  I  have 
to  correct  my  observation  of  yester- 
day. 

The  fact  is  that  if  you  count  In  the 
appliance  money.  S.  2  Involves  only  a 
1.7  percent  reduction  in  spending. 

So.  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  has 
argued  that  we  ought  to  have  reduc- 
tion In  spending,  certainly  S.  2  did  not 
accomplish  that. 

A  1.7  percent  spending  reduction  is 
really  not  very  significant. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Is  the  Senator  saying  that  the 
spending  limits,  if  the  candidates 
spent  the  amotmt  that  they  are  au- 
thorized to  spend,  that  that  only  re- 
duces it  1.7  percent? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  The  1.7  percent 
spending  limit,  as  I  understand  it  from 
staff,  overall  spending  limits  envi- 
sioned under  the  Senator's  bill,  set  out 
State  by  State,  If  you  add  In  the  appli- 
cance  figures,  represent  only  a  1.7  per- 
cent spending  reduction  over  what  was 
spent  In  1986. 

tJLr.  BOREN.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
correct.  I  think  that  the  Senator  will 
find  that  the  result  amounted  to  about 
a  50  percent  reduction  in  the  amount 
actually  spendable,  unless  he  is  also 
including  the  fact  that  we  require  a 
candidate,  to  be  eligible  under  the  gen- 
eral election  sjrstem,  to  set  a  spending 
limit  in  the  primary  which  would  also 
be  60  percent  of  the  amount  spent  on 
the  general  election. 

But,  for  example,  the  formula  in  my 
State  works  out  to  I  believe  it  is  ap- 
proximately $1  million,  which  would 
be  $2.2  million  between  the  two  nomi- 
nees. The  candidates  last  time  togeth- 
er spent  well  over  $5  million. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  We  can  debate  on 
that. 

Mr.  BOREN.  As  to  the  cost  of  cam- 
paigns in  contested  races  last  time,  I 
know  the  example  of  California,  for 
example,  which  I  believe  would  result 
in  something  like  a  400  percent  reduc- 
tion In  that  Stete,  the  overaU  ceiling 
compared  to  what  was  spent. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  The  point  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  that  the 
overall  amount  of  spending  allowed 
under  S.  2  according  to  our  figures, 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  huddle  In  the 
cloakroom  on  this.  If  you  like,  but  ac- 
cording to  our  figures  I  said  yesterday 
represented  only  a  9-percent  reduction 
in  overall  campaign  spending  and  that 
was  not  contested  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 
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I  My  todfty  that  we  refl«ured  that 
InphMtt"!  the  compliance  coat  allowed 
In  a  a  and  there  la  only  a  1.7-peroent 
ova«U  decreaae  In  spending. 

So.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  do  some- 
thtnc  about  the  reduction  of  spending 
In  «^»»»p^fw  8.  2  seems  to  me  does 
not  aooomplish  that. 

If  I  could  ask  my  friend  from  Okla^ 
homa  a  question.  I  do  not  think  I  got 
the  aiwwer  to  a  while  ago.  let  me 
repeat:  Would  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa be  interested  In  Including  in 
some  kind  of  compromise  bill  that  we 
can  make  bipartisan  addressing  the 
coats  of  television? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  would  say  that  I  cer- 
tainly would  be  willing  to  look  at  that. 
I  think  we  would  have  to  be  fair  in 
terms  of  how  we  would  address  that 
and  it  would  not  be  fair,  I  think,  for 
one  industry  to  be  asked  to  bear  the 
fuU  costs.  You  have  all  other  kinds  of 
media  other  than  Just  television.  Tou 
have  direct  mail  and  you  have  a  lot  of 
other  things  that  go  into  campaign 
costs  at  this  time. 

Ifr.  If cCONNELL.  Olven  the  cost  I 
am  sure  my  friend  will  agree  the  cost 
of  television  is  high.  I  referred  to  the 
Kentucky  experience,  which  is  very 
common.  This  is  what  happened  last 
week.  The  sUtlons  came  in  and  Jacked 
the  rates  way  up  toward  the  end  of 
the  '■*'«p*<gTi  They  were  required  to 
give  the  television  spots  the  lowest 
unit  rate  but  If  you  raise  the  lowest 
unit  rate  then  what  you  do  is  get  rich 
off  the  candidates  right  around  elec- 
tion time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  way  of  ad- 
dressing this  business  of  holding  down 
costs  is  to  get  at  the  question  of  how 
much  they  can  charge  candidates  who 
are  running  for  public  office — not  sell- 
ing soap,  running  for  public  office- 
how  much  they  can  charge  us.  Thus 
my  question  to  my  friend  from  Okla- 
homa, how  about  taking  a  look  at 
doing  something  about  the  escalating 
cost  of  television  which  is  In  fact  what 
is  driving  the  cost  up? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  would  say  to  my  good 
friend,  and  I  think  that  Is  fair,  that  we 
should  look  at  that.  What  I  was  saying 
a  while  ago,  those  who  participate 
under  our  system  would  be  allowed 
the  lower  rate.  I  do  think  we  have  to 
put  in  some  sort  of  requirement— I  do 
not  know  if  we  want  to  get  in  the  busi- 
ness of  direct  price  control  here— set- 
ting up  some  kind  of  mechansim 
where  the  Government  would  deter- 
mine advertising  rates  of  television 
stations. 

But  I  think  the  Senator  Just  pointed 
out  an  abuse  where  we  say  that  the 
political  candidates  should  receive  the 
lower  rate.  If  the  station  can  get 
around  that  by  coming  in  during  the 
election  season  and  raising  all  their 
rates  temporarily  in  order  to  obviously 
elevate  that  rat«.  then  they  are  really 
getting  around  the  intent  of  the  law 
and  the  policy  now  In  place.  We  might 


well  need  to  come  back  in  and  make  it 
clear  when  we  talk  about  the  lower 
rate,  we  are  talking  about  the  lower 
prevailing  rate  or  the  historic  rate  in  a 
way  that  they  could  not  come  in  at  the 
last  minute  and  make  excessive  profits 
off  the  campaigns. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Right.  That  is 
precisely  what  they  do  now  in  most 
places. 

I  think  you  could,  however,  draw  a 
distinction  between  appropriate  Gov- 
ernment Involvement  in  setting  prices 
for  running  for  public  office  as  op- 
posed to  Government  involvement  for 
setting  prices  for  selling  soap. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Tea. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  entirely  inappropriate.  We 
have  encouraged  them  to  provide 
equal  access  and  we  have  encouraged 
them  to  provide  equal  time  for  mat- 
ters relating  to  public  affairs  now.  It 
seems  to  me  not  totally  unthinkable  to 
say  that  when  you  are  selling  advertis- 
ing for  a  race  for  public  office  some 
kind  of  more  favorable  rate  8tructiu« 
would  be  In  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  BOREN.  That  is  something  I 
think  that  should  be  explored  and  I 
think  particularly  as  to  the  kind  of 
abuse  that  the  Senator  Just  outlined, 
there  should  be  some  way  to  prevent 
that  kind  of  abuse.  I  think  that  is 
something  that  certainly  I  would  like 
to  explore  with  the  Senator.  I  think  it 
is  very  worthwhile.  I  think  we  do  have 
to  still  keep  some  sort  of  balance  in 
terms  of  the  burden  on  one  particular 
group  to  bring  back  campaign  reform 
or  to  also  monitor  or  to  enforce.  This 
was  an  objection  raised  as  to  an  earlier 
provision  patterned  on  one  offered  by 
Senator  Dahtorth  which  Senator 
Ooldwater  and  I  included  in  the  origi- 
nal draft  of  out  legislation  last  year. 
The  broadcast  media  came  over  and 
said: 

We  don't  thlnli  we  alone  ought  to  be  asked 
to  be.  In  essence,  the  enforcers  of  those  who 
decide  about  standards  of  attacking  a  candi- 
date or  nesatlve  attacks. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  areas  in  which 
we  could  become  involved.  I  think  cer- 
tainly it  Is  an  area  we  should  explore, 
particularly  this  economic  side,  within 
the  bounds  of  not  being  unfair. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator,  a  moment 
ago  I  think  I  did  answer  incorrectly  to 
his  question,  when  he  was  talking 
about  the  amount  of  total  spending 
you  were  cutting  back.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  We  are  not  cutting  back  tre- 
mendously on  the  present  amount.  We 
are  reducing  it  very  slightly  from  the 
total  amount  that  is  being  spent  out. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  had  in 
his  mind  the  amount  that  is  t>eing 
spent  by  PAC's.  When  I  talked  about 
the  reduction  of  approximately  half  or 
little  more  than  half.  I  was  thinking  In 
my  own  mind  that  you  were  asking  me 
about  PAC's.  With  our  formula,  we 
would  be  cutting  back  on  the  amount 


that  PAC's  gave  in  the  last  election 
cycle  by  a  little  more  than  half. 

Now.  on  total  spending,  we  did  not 
nuike  a  drastic  reduction  in  total 
spending  but  more  or  less  held  it  to 
very  slight  reduction.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

The  reason  for  that  is  a  reason  that 
partiaUy  has  been  raised  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

The  feeling  was  that  if  we  were  to 
set  a  limit  that  was  too  low,  very  low, 
that  you  would  not  unduly  handicap 
the  challenger.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  pointed  out  that  with 
the  exposure  that  certainly  there  is  a 
certain  point  at  which  a  challenger  Is 
not  given  a  chance  unless  the  chal- 
lenger has  an  opportunity  to  explore 
his  views,  his  character,  and  his  quali- 
fications for  office. 

So  we  want  to  make  van  we  did  not 
set  the  limits  so  low  as  to  handicap  the 
challenger. 

So  the  Senator  was  correct  in  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  was 
thinking  about  total  PAC  spending 
which  would  be  reduced  by  approxi- 
mately 50  percent. 

Bir.  McCONNELL.  I  understand  the 
point  of  the  Senator  from  Oldahoma. 
I  thank  him  for  the  correction  on  the 
spending  limits. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma,  he  has  made  several  refer- 
ences to  political  action  committee 
contributions.  Not  only  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  but  others  who  have 
spoken  in  favor  of  S.  2  have  made  the 
point  that  political  action  committees 
and  the  proliferation  of  political 
action  conunittees  and  the  size  of  their 
contributions  have  no  doubt  contribut- 
ed to  the  cost  of  campaigns. 

I  might  say  to  my  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  I  have  suggested  that  we 
eliminate  that  source  of  contribution 
entirely:  we  Just  simply  zero  out  politi- 
cal action  committees'  contributions  to 
candidates  entirely.  So  that  we  elimi- 
nate one  source  of  money  that  I 
gather  my  friend  from  Oklahoma 
thinks  has  been  driving  the  cost  of 
campaigns  upward. 

I  might  say.  beyond  that.  I  imder- 
stand  there  has  been  some  criticism  by 
Common  Cause  and  others  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  simply 
want  to  open  up  a  loophole,  whereas 
we  want  to  keep  the  PAC's  to  give  to 
parties  and  make  independent  expend- 
itures. I  want  to  say.  for  myself,  and  I 
believe  also  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
we  certainly  are  willing  to  eliminate 
PAC's  altogether,  whether  they  give 
to  candidates,  parties,  or  independent 
expenditures.  If  you  do  that,  then  cer- 
tainly you  deal  with  a  source  of  funds, 
a  relatively  new  source  of  funds  that 
has  been  coming  into  the  system  over 
the  last  10  years.  I  wonder  if  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma  might  agree  that  that 
kind  of  approach  would  do  something 


to  inhibit  the  increasing  cost  of  cam- 
paigns. 

(Mr.  BREAUX  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  it  would.  And  I  am  very 
pleased  to  hear  him  restate  a  part  of 
our  conversation  of  yesterday  that  he 
is  very  interested  in  pursuing  the  pos- 
sibility of  zeroing  out  PAC's  altogeth- 
er in  terms  of  contributions  all  the 
way  around.  And  I  do  think  that  there 
is  some  relationship  very  definitely  be- 
tween the  increasing  amount  of  money 
being  poured  into  the  process  by 
PAC's  and  the  escalation  of  costs  and 
otherwise,  and  also  the  erosion  of  the 
number  of  people  at  the  grassroots 
participating  and  contributing.  So  this 
is  something  I  would  certainly  be  will- 
ing to  explore  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
the  rate  of  increase  in  campaign 
spending  is  already  coming  down  with- 
out any  new  legislation.  If  one  adjust- 
ed the  system  further  by  doing  some- 
thing reasoruble  about  the  cost  of  tel- 
evision—for example,  requiring  the 
stations  to  sell  the  time  at  the  lowest 
luilt  rate  for  the  year  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion, so  that  the  rate  is  tied  to  a  time 
when  there  is  presiunably  not  an  elec- 
tion going  on.  And  if  you  zeroed  out 
the  PAC's  altogether,  it  would  seem  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  the 
rate  of  Increase  in  campaign  spending 
would  take  care  of  itself  without  an  ar- 
bitrary limit  on  spending  which  tends 
to  decrease  the  percentage  of  people 
out  there  across  America,  and  in  par- 
ticular in  our  States,  without  limiting 
their  participation  in  the  process. 

After  all.  Mr.  President,  that  Is  what 
spending  limits  do.  They  say  to  the 
American  people:  "You  can't  partici- 
pate beyond  a  certain  point." 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  does 
not  understand  the  argument  that 
somehow  spending  has— the  word 
"scandal"  was  used  on  the  floor  yester- 
day; the  spending  going  on  in  political 
campaigns  was  scandalous.  In  fact,  the 
amount  of  money  being  spent  on  polit- 
ical campaigns  in  America  is  a  pittance 
compared  to  what  is  lieing  spent  by 
the  consumers  of  this  country  on  a  va- 
riety of  other  products  much  less  im- 
portant to  the  country  then  choosing 
our  elected  officials. 

I  might  say,  on  the  spending  issue, 
the  top  six  cosmetic  manufacturers 
spent  $882.7  million  on  ads  in  1985 
alone;  Just  on  cosmetics.  Revlon  alone 
spends  8  percent  of  its  sales  income  on 
ads;  8  percent  of  its  sales  income  on 
ads,  certainly  a  larger  percentage  than 
the  average  voter  contributes  from  his 
disposable  Income  to  campaign. 

Quaker  Oats.  Mr.  President,  will 
spend  $20  mUlion  advertising  Just 
Ken-L-Ration  and  Kibbles  'n  Bits— $20 
million  on  that. 

Consumer  spending— this  is  volun- 
tary spending,  not  advertising,  how 


much  our  consumers  out  there.  Just 
like  our  voters  out  there  contributing 
to  races;  our  consumers  out  there 
make  decisions  about  how  they  are 
going  to  spend  their  money  on  their 
behalf.  Consumers  in  America  last 
year.  Just  on  eating  out.  Just  on  eating 
out,  spent  $121.4  billion.  We  spent  a 
little  under  $200  million  for  voluntary 
contributions  on  Senate  races.  The 
consumers  of  America  voluntarily 
spent  $121.4  billion  eating  out. 

Why.  Mr.  President,  even  on  bottled 
water,  consumers  of  America  spent 
more  on  bottled  water— $229.9  mil- 
lion—than we  spent  on  Senate  races 
last  year;  more  on  bottled  water. 

So,  Mr.  President,  when  they  say 
that  spending  on  political  campaiJKns  is 
scandulous  or  outrageous,  I  say:  Com- 
pared to  what?  Compared  to  what? 
Compared  to  almost  nothing  it  is  out- 
rageous.  

Mr.  REID.  Will  the  Senator  from 
KentuclLy  yield? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Yes.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  My  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky has  several  times  diulng  the 
course  of  this  debate  used  the  example 
of  what  people  spend  on  other  things. 
Of  course,  we  Just  heard  the  Senator 
talk  about  cosmetics  again  and  Kibbles 
'n  Bits. 

My  response  to  that  simply  would  be 
that  we  are  not  talking  about  dog 
food,  nor  are  we  talking  about  face 
makeup.  We  are  fjilking  about  33 
people,  33  men  and  women,  who  spent 
for  these  33  offices— and  sometimes  of 
course  there  were  more  than  33 
people,  but  basically  33  offices— spent 
$200  million,  which  is  the  figure  that 
you  used,  compared  to  260  million 
people  that  are  spending  money  on 
other  things.  I,  frankly,  do  not  think 
that  it  is  a  good  comparison.  I  think 
we  are  talking  about  33  Senate  seats 
and  trying  to  make  it  a  more  reasona- 
ble, rational  system. 

Again,  going  back  to  some  of  the  dis- 
cussion earlier  held,  the  system  has 
improved  over  the  years.  I  think  it  is 
better  now  that  we  have  some  spend- 
ing limits,  I  think  it  is  better  now  that 
we  have  disclosure  than  previously 
when  none  of  those  existed.  But  let  us 
look  at  some  of  the  aspects  of  this  bill. 

Let  us  not  talk  generalities,  even 
though  I,  again,  suggest  that  the  anal- 
ogy made  is  not  a  good  one  between 
dog  food,  cosmetics,  and  nmnlng  for 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

If  we  look  at  some  of  the  specifics  of 
this  Senate  bill.  S.  2,  you  wlU  find 
some  very  good  things.  Let  us  talk 
about  the  antlbundllng  language. 

In  the  Senate  race  I  Just  completed, 
I  had  some  experience  with  bundling. 
This  bill,  S.  2,  explicitly  outlaws  ear- 
marking; that  is,  contributions  made 
to  political  committees  which  the  com- 
mittee then  transmits  to  candidates  as 
contributions  from  the  original  contri- 


butions outside  the  otHumlttee's  con- 
tribution limits. 

Let  us  talk  specifics  rather  than  the 
language  of  the  proposed  statute.  In 
my  race  the  Republican  Senatorial 
Campaign  Committee  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Seruitorial  Campaign  Commit- 
tee could  legally  give  to  a  candidate 
nmnlng  for  the  Senate  from  the  State 
of  Nevada  i4}proxlmately  $100,000.  It 
is  interesting  to  note,  however,  in  the 
State  of  Nevada,  through  this  bun- 
dling concept,  that  is  probably  under 
the  present  law  illegal— but  certainly 
S.  2  makes  it  explicitly  and  unequivo- 
cally clear  that  bimdllng  would  no 
longer  be  allowed— but  in  Nevada 
$800,000  came  from  bundling. 

There  is  only  one  other  State  that  I 
understand  had  more  money  that 
came  from  the  bundling  concept. 
South  Dakota  in  the  Daschle  race. 

This  lira  specifically  prohibits  bun- 
dling. 

I  heard  the  Senator  talking  to  Sena- 
tor BoHEM  earlier.  Let  us  talk  about 
maybe  compromising,  let  us  talk  about 
limits  with  television  spending. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  this  antl- 
bundllng language  and  find  out  if  my 
friend  from  Kentucky  has  any  opposi- 
tion to  having  this  provision  in  the 
law. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield  for  a  response,  I  am  happy 
to  respond  to  his  observation. 

First  of  all,  I  know  my  friend  from 
Nevada  is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
S.  2.  and  I  believe  he  Imows  it  does  not 
decrease  campaign  spending.  There  is 
only  1.7  percent  reduction  in  campaign 
spending.  What  it  does  is  to  institu- 
tionalize and  codify  that  level  of 
spending  and  then  allow  it  to  adjust 
upward  in  coming  years. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
pointed  out.  the  rate  of  increase  in 
campaign  spending  on  its  own  is  al- 
ready beginning  to  wane. 

On  the  question  of  bundling,  which 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  raised,  I 
would  yield  to  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Oregon  on  that  issue. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Exactly  what 
does  the  Senator  from  Nevada  mean 
by  bundling?  What  are  we  talking 
about? 

Mr.  REHD.  I  did  read  from  the  stat- 
ute, but  iMsically- and  let  us  t>e  specif- 
ic in  a  case  that  I  am  familiar  with— 
money  is  solicited,  for  example,  by  the 
Republican  Senatorial  Campaign  Com- 
mittee, saying,  "We  want  you  to  help 
us  maintain  the  Republican  majority 
in  the  Senate." 

People  send  money  in.  There  is  a  law 
that  says  that  a  senatorial  campaign 
committee  can  only  give  to  a  candidate 
from  the  State  of  Nevada  $100,000. 
The  money  that  is  sent  in  by  these  in- 
dividuals from  all  over  the  country  is 
then  bimdled  and  earmarked  not  to 
the  senatorial  campaign  committee 
but  to  an  individual  candidate. 
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The  N«w  York  Time*,  m  «n  exam- 
ple, went  out  and  ocKiducted  a  mirvey. 
They  went  to  Indivlduala  and  said. 
"We  Me  jrou  have  given  money  to  can- 
didate X" 

They  laM.  "We  don't  Icnow  who  can- 
didate X  la.  We  gave  money  tp  the  aen- 
atorlal  campaign  committee." 

They  never  heard  of  the  candidate 
to  whom  their  money  was  directed. 

That  la  a  i»ticeas  where.  In  the  State 
of  Nevada.  tMO.OOO  waa  put  Into  the 
State  of  Neviwda. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  want  to  know 
what  you  mean,  however,  by  bundling. 
For  example,  do  you  Intend  to  stop  all 
bundling?  Much  of  what  the  courts 
will  Interpret  or  the  PEC  wUl  Interpret 
may  depoxl  on  what  we  say  here.  Can 
a  person  put  on  a  fimdralalng  dinner 
for  you.  collect  money  from  all  kinds 
of  people,  and  give  it  to  you?  Is  that 
bundling? 

Mr.  REID.  I  do  not  know  how  all 
dinners  are  conducted.  I  have  not  been 
Involved  In  a  number  of  them,  but  I 
have  been  to  a  few  where  a  person 
says,  and  I  am  using  your  name  in- 
stead of  mine.  "Senator  Packwood 
makes  a  great  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Oregon.  We  want  him  to  stay  there. 
I  am  going  to  help  him.  Will  you  help 
him?" 

Pe<H»le  write  out  checks.  We  have  all 
had  experiences  like  that.  That  is  not 
bundling.  That  person  makes  out  a 
check  to  Senator  Packwood. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  And  can  a  person 
who  is  a  lobbyist  in  Washington,  who 
is  not  precluded  by  your  bill  because 
he  la  not  an  officer,  agent,  or  employ- 
ee of  a  political  action  committee,  can 
he  put  on  a  dinner  for  you  and  collect 
money  from  different  people,  write  a 
check  out  to  reelect  Rxn>  and  give  it  to 
you?       

Mr.  REID.  Is  there  any  problem 
under  present  law?  Absolutely  not. 
and  there  would  not  be  any  problem 
under  this  law. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  Is  what  I 
thought.  So  we  really  are  not  stopping 
bundling  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
word.  Tou  are  aiming  at  a  particular 
tjrpe  of  bundling. 

Mr.  REID.  If  the  Senator  wiU  yield, 
of  course  there  Is  a  significant  differ- 
ence. In  the  instance  you  have  Just 
given,  that  person  is  directing  the 
money  specifically  to  a  Senator  Pack- 
wood  or  a  Senator  Rkid.  In  the  in- 
stances that  I  have  given,  a  person  is 
giving  a  check  to  the  Senatorial  Cam- 
paign Committee  and  there  are  limits, 
legal  llmlU.  that  that  committee  can 

five.         

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  want  to  make 
sure  I  understand.  Now.  can  the  Sena- 
torial Campaign  Committee  then  go 
out  and  Instead  of  having  the  check 
made  payable  to  them  solicit  the 
check  made  payable  to  you  and  pass  it 
along  as  an  Intermediary? 

Mr.  REID.  I  see  nothing  wrong  with 
that  whatsoever.  But  imderstand  also. 


there  is  a  limit.  They  can  go  out  and 
solicit  but  after  you  reach  the  $100,000 
limit,  and  It  is  more  in  Oregon  because 
there  are  more  people,  after  you  arrive 
at  that  limit  you  are  limited  by  law. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  In  other  words, 
that  Is  ^contribution  not  from  an  in- 
dlvldiialDUt  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  REID.  What  I  am  sajrlng  is  that 
if  the  committee  goes  out  and  solicits 
these  $5  and  $10  amounts  they  can  do 
it  as  much  as  they  want  because  that 
individual  is  giving  a  check  to  Senator 
Packwood  or  to  Senator  Rsid. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  So  that  is  not 
limited  by  the  amount  that  the  Sena- 
torial Campaign  Committee  can  give. 

Mr.  REID.  Of  course  not. 

Ui.  PACKWOOD.  So  if  the  Senato- 
rial Campaign  Committee  did  not  take 
the  checks  made  payable  to  the  com- 
mittee but  instead  writes  the  check  to 
you  but  says  this  check  came  from  Mr. 
Jones,  that  is  not  allowed:  but  if  Mr. 
Jones  sends  the  check  directly  to  you 
or  to  the  committee  and  they  forward 
it  to  you,  that  is  OK. 

Mr.  REID.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  If 
they  direct  the  check  to  you  or  to  me 
and  it  goes  to  our  campaign  commit- 
tee, it  is  legal.  There  may  be  a  legal 
question  if,  in  fact,  the  money  is  di- 
rected to  the  committee. 

Ux.  PACKWOOD.  Let  us  skip  that 
for  the  moment.  They  send  out  a 
mailed  piece.  Instead  of  giving  your 
opponent  $100,000  because  that  is  the 
limit,  they  spend  $100,000  on  your  op- 
ponent's behalf,  and  they  send  out  a 
mailing  to  2  million  people.  They  ask 
those  2  million  people  to  mall  money 
to  your  home,  straight  from  the  donor 
to  you  or  your  opponent,  and  that 
raises  $400,000  for  your  opponent. 
That  would  be  OK? 

Mr.  REID.  My  clear  understanding 
is  that  it  would  be. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  know  if  we  are  coming  close  to 
an  agreement  here  or  not.  In  talking 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  am 
hoping  we  are.  Again,  I  want  to  put 
some  things  in  some  perspective,  if  I 
might.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  myself,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
and  I  do  not  know  if  we  can  speak  for 
the  majority  of  our  side  or  not.  we  are 
willing  to  put  PAC's  out.  that  they 
cannot  bundle.  That  is  out.  That.  I 
hope,  will  take  care  of  the  charge  of 
special  interest  money.  This  is  the  de- 
rogatory term  often  used  for  PAC  con- 
tributions. They  would  Just  be  out.  We 
cannot  stop  them  from  spending  their 
money  independently.  Buckley  versus 
Valeo  does  that,  particularly  under 
the  present  law.  We  do  not  have  the 
legal  power  to  stop  that.  But  they  will 
not  be  able  to  contribute. 

I  do  not  know  if  we  have  the  votes  in 
this  body  to  do  that  or  not.  but  they 
can  count  me  as  one  vote  that  would 
dolt. 

Second,  the  argument  is  raised, 
apart  from  the  allegation  that  special 


interests  buy  our  ear,  buy  our  votes, 
that  we  are  spending  too  much  money 
anyway,  regardless  of  where  it  comes 
from. 

That  spending,  I  have  suggested, 
could  be  significantly  reduced,  I  think 
if  we  set  a  contribution  limit  of  $100 
per  donor,  not  $1,000  as  presently. 

One  of  two  things  would  happen  if 
we  set  a  contribution  limit  at  $100. 
Elither  the  total  amount  of  money  that 
comes  into  campaigns  would  go  way 
down  because  you  have  cut  off  the  big 
money,  the  PAC's.  and  you  are  limit- 
ing it  to  $100  donations:  if  it  goes  way 
down,  that  should  satisfy  those  say  we 
are  spending  too  much  money. 

Or,  if  by  chance  you  dramatically  in- 
crease the  number  of  people  who  give 
you  $10.  $20,  or  $30,  the  spending  level 
might  stay  the  same:  but  you  would  be 
bringing  it  in  from  literally  millions  of 
people.  I  have  made  the  argument 
before  that  I  think  the  political  proc- 
ess would  be  furthered  if  we  can  en- 
courage 20.  30.  or  40  million  people  in 
this  country  to  give  $10  or  $20  apiece 
to  congressional  and  senatorial  cam- 
paigns. If  they  give  $10.  they  will  be 
interested  in  the  campaign,  they  will 
be  Interested,  they  will  lick  envelopes, 
help  you  get  your  vote  out,  make  tele- 
phone calls.  I  think  that  is  a  good  way 
to  further  democracy. 

I  do  not  buy  the  argument  of  those 
who  advocate  public  financing  as  the 
hook  to  reduce  spending,  that  that  Is 
the  only  way  you  can  do  it.  If  you  set 
the  limit  low  enough,  you  will  get  the 
spending  down.  If  $100  does  not  get  it 
down  far  enough,  lower  it  to  $40  or 
$50,  and  finally  it  will  be  low  enough 
that  you  will  not  collect  as  much  as 
now. 

But  do  you  know  the  argiunent 
made  against  that?  It  would  make  us 
work  too  much.  We  would  have  to 
work  weekends  and  evenings  to  collect 
all  this  money  in  $10,  $20,  and  $30 
amounts.  So,  rather  than  us  work,  we 
will  make  the  taxpayer  work.  Let  the 
taxpayer  work  evenhigs.  Let  the  tax- 
payer work  on  weekends  and  then  we 
will  take  the  money  from  them.  It  is  a 
lot  easier  than  us  working. 

I  am  happy  to  put  that  issue  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  public.  As  between 
the  taxpayer  and  the  politician,  which 
of  us  ought  to  have  to  work  for  the 
money  for  our  elections,  us  or  them?  I 
think  us. 

It  is  not  going  to  have  to  be  Just  the 
Senator  or  the  Congressman  calling 
up  night  after  night  10,000  people, 
50,000  people  to  give  $10  apiece.  The 
people  who  wlU  be  able  to  raise  this 
money  are  those  who  have  extraordi- 
narily zealous  volunteer  supporters  in 
their  States. 

While  an  argument  might  be  made 
that  somebody  in  West  Virginia  or 
Oklahoma  would  give  $1,000,  or  $2,000 
for  a  husband  and  wife,  or  $3,000  for  a 
husband  and  wife,  prinuu7  and  gener- 


al, or  $10,000  for  a  political  action 
committee— $5,000  primary  and  $5,000 
general— to  a  race  in  Oregon,  the  im- 
plication might  be  that  they  are  doing 
it  for  a  special  interest  that  they 
might  have— maybe  it  is  related  to  coal 
mining— in  West  Virginia.  But  you  are 
going  to  be  hard  pressed  to  get  some- 
body in  West  Virginia  to  give  $5  or  $10 
to  a  race  In  Oregon  so  they  can  have 
some  special  access  for  some  interest 
they  have  In  West  Virginia. 

So  my  hunch  is  by  making  the  rate 
low  enough,  you  ipso  facto  force  most 
of  the  candidates  to  raise  the  money 
In  their  States,  where  the  voter  does 
have  a  direct  interest  in  you. 

I  have  been  in  the  Senate  almost  19 
years  now  and  1  am  fully  aware  that 
the  likelihood  of  getting  the  Senate  or 
the  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  which  sets 
campaign  limits  at  $100  and  totally 
eliminates  political  action  committees 
and  forces  us  to  work  hard  to  raise  the 
money  is  almost  nil.  I  think  that  it  is 
an  Infinitely  better  system  than  forc- 
ing the  taxpayers  to  work  hard  and 
then  give  us  the  money. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  hi^py  to 
yield. 

Mr.  REID.  I  made  a  statement  on 
the  floor  this  morning.  I  indicated 
that  one  of  the  things  that  should 
flow  from  this  discussion  on  this  bill  is 
looking  at  the  overall  system.  We,  as 
reasonable  men  and  women,  should 
come  up  with  a  better  system.  I  would 
very  much  suggest  that  the  statement 
Just  made  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  In  that  spirit. 

I  think  his  statement  has  great 
merit.  I  think  If  we  could  make  sure 
that  there  would  be  no  conduiting  of 
those  moneys,  it  would  be  a  good 
system.  It  sounds  good  to  me.  I  saw 
the  Senator  raise  his  hand  in  support 
of  that  and  I  would  raise  my  hand  in 
support  of  it.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
idea  and  I  think  it  is  something  we 
should  work  toward  during  this 
debate.  Hopefully,  those  people  man- 
aging the  bill,  with  our  support,  could 
arrive  at  at  least  that  part  of  it.  I 
think  it  sounds  very,  very  good. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

The  reason  I  suggested  it  is  that  in 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning— 
the  Washington  Post  is  one  of  my  fa- 
vorite papers.  I  enjoy  going  around 
the  country  reading  different  newspa- 
pers, and  I  like  the  Washington  Post— 
in  their  editorial  this  morning,  they 
made  two  points.  First,  it  says  the 
PAC's  are  where  the  strongest  smells 
now  come  from. 

That  can  be  eliminated.  That  is  a 
relatively  easy  problem  to  take  care  of. 
You  prohibit  the  PAC's  from  giving  to 
parties,  prohibit  them  from  bundling, 
prohibit  them  from  giving  to  candi- 
dates, and  at  least  they  are  out  of  that 
part  of  the  process. 


Then  the  Post,  in  concluding,  says: 
The  system  is  now  wrong.  The  combina- 
Uon  of  spending  limits  in  the  context  of 
public  financing  is  the  only  way  to  right  it. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  the  only  way. 
If  the  two  things  you  want  to  accom- 
plish are.  one,  to  eliminate  the  PAC's, 
which  is  where  the  Washington  Post 
says  the  worst  smell  comes  from,  you 
can  do  that  easily. 

If,  second,  what  you  want  to  elimi- 
nate is  excessive  spending,  you  can  do 
it  by  getting  the  contribution  low 
enough  so  you  can  Just  literally  not  be 
able  to  raise  that  money.  I  would  sup- 
port that. 

I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  compro- 
mise we  are  going  to  reach,  but  I  do 
know,  speaking  for  myself,  that  one 
element  of  that  compromise,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  wlU  not  include  pick- 
ing the  pocket  of  the  taxpayer  so  this 
hard  money  that  they  spend  their 
weekends  and  evenings  earning  is 
given  to  us  so  we  have  an  easier  time, 
a  more  restful  time,  running  for  re- 
election. That  is  neither  good  for  the 
system  nor  fair  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  am  hoping  that  before  we  are  done, 
Mr.  President,  we  will  be  able  to  work 
out  some  compromise  that  at  least  75 
or  80  Senators  from  both  parties  can 
live  with. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Bir.  President,  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
still  has  the  floor,  but  if  no  one  wishes 
to  speak  now,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand yesterday  and  again  today  some- 
body has  been  ringing  my  bell  around 
here  with  the  mention  of  $100  cam- 
paign limitations.  I  want  them  to 
know  that  I  have  gotten  the  message: 
I  have  heard.  I  understand  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Oregon  men- 
tioned yesterday  that  maybe  we  ought 
to  limit  our  campaign  contributions  to 
$100  per  person,  and  I  wanted  him  to 
know  that  I  think  maybe  he  has  a 
pretty  good  Idea. 

I  hope  he  does  not  mind  if  I  steal  it. 
I  am  confident,  though,  that  if  I  steal 
that  idea,  if  I  try  to  do  that  this  year, 
he  certainly  would  follow  me  next 
time  and  would  do  the  same  thing. 

Obviously,  there  should  not  be  any 
PAC  contributions,  obviously  there 
should  not  be  any  out-of -State  contri- 
butions. If  you  limit  them  to  $100. 

I  hope  my  good  friend  is  not  pro- 
phetic when  he  said  this  would  be  a  se- 
rious  mistake   for  an   incumbent   to 


make  because  it  would  allow  somebody 
to  spend  full  time  in  their  State  rais- 
ing money.  That  might  be  true,  but 
what  I  find,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
people  are  very  alarmed  at  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  being  spent  in  cam- 
paigns now.  And  I  find  that  while  I 
limited  my  contributions  In  1076  to 
$10  and  then  in  1982  to  $100,  I  will 
have  to  say  frankly  I  never  felt  there 
was  a  lot  of  benefit  in  those  years.  I 
did  not  seem  to  get  much  credit.  But 
this  year  already  I  notice  a  perceptible 
difference  out  there.  I  think  people 
are  for  the  first  time  very  alarmed  at 
the  amount  of  money  that  is  being 
spent  in  campaigns,  very  concerned 
about  it.  And  I  think  that  there  is  a 
perceptible  difference.  So.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  an  idea  that 
has  some  merit. 

Maybe  I  am  prejudiced  in  that 
regard,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  what 
we  were  all  about  in  elections  was 
trying  to  get  people  to  participate,  get 
people  to  inform  themselves,  get 
people  that  will  come  forward  and  sort 
of  take  a  side,  and  I  think  that  what 
we  are  seeing  is  more  and  more  people 
turning  over.  It  is  all  sort  of  done  in  a 
30-second  spot.  It  is  done  with  a  cock- 
tail party  up  here,  where  the  moneys 
raised  it  is  done  vrith  all  of  the  profes- 
sionals and  all  of  that.  I  think  people 
sense  that  they  are  not  able  to  partici- 
pate, and  I  think  we  are  seeing  fewer 
and  fewer  people  vote. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  May  I  ask  my 
good  friend  a  question? 

Mr.  CHn^.  Yes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  have  to  say,  in 
his  defense,  he  is  probably  the  only 
candidate  whose  biggest  expense  was 
shoes.  He  walked  the  entire  State  of 
Florida,  around  the  perimeter,  and  got 
his  publicity  and  succeeded  in  winning. 

In  the  last  campaign,  how  much  did 
the  Senator  raise? 

Mr.  rwn.FJj.  Raised  about  $160,000. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  And  the  Senator 
is  limiting  himself  again  to  $100  this 
year?  

"htx.  CHTTiES.  Yes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  In  this  campaign, 
roughly  what  does  the  Senator  think 
he  will  raise  this  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Well,  I  anticipate— I 
hope  to  be  able  to  raise— I  think  I  can 
raise  between  $2.5  million  and  $3  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  This  is  a  big 
State,  this  Is  Florida.  The  Senator  is 
not  talking  about  Oregon  or  Nevada. 
They  are  much  smaller  States.  But  the 
point  I  am  making  is.  you  put  In  this 
kind  of  campaign  limit,  and  if  you  did 
not  have  this  kind  of  limit,  you  might 
be  spending  $10  million,  if  you  take 
$1,000  PAC  money. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  two  candidates 
last  time— the  incumbent.  Senator 
Hawkiws.  and  then  Governor 
Graham,  now  Senator  Graham— each 
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9«nt  over  $6  million  in  their  cam- 
paicn  iMt  y«ar. 

Blr.  PACKWOOD.  The  point  I  waa 
maklnc  earlier,  because  the  Senator 
from  Florida  la  a  powerful  Senator 
and  chidnnan  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. Il  that  he  can  attract  a  fair 
amount  of  vaaatj,  could  attract  $6 
million,  or  $7  mHUon.  or  $8  million,  or 
$9  million  If  he  choae  to  |o  that  route. 

But  putting  thia  limit,  on.  if  we  want 
to  bring  «f»"p»'t"  ipending  down  and 
get  rid  of  the  special  interests,  the 
B^nat^''  is  living  proof  that  It  can  be 
done.  It  did  not  have  to  be  done  by 
taxing  the  taxpayer  to  do  it.  There  is 
anotlMnr  way  to  do  it  and  he  succeeded 
at  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Well.  I  thinli  it  is  possi- 
ble and  I  think  what  I  hear  many  Sen- 
ators say  Is  that  we  do  not  like  raising 
the  big  money,  especially  as  we  sit  in 
the  dining  room  together,  where  we 
tmik  And  we  do  not  like  that  we  have 
to  fly  around  the  country  and  spend 
tiaif  of  our  time— I  do  not  know,  not 
half  of  our  time  but  a  tremendous 
amount  of  our  time  raising  campaign 
funda,  going  out  weekends,  dinners, 
flying  all  around  to  do  that. 

But  I  have  to  do  that  because  some- 
one else  is  doing  it.  The  other  side  Is 
doing  it. 

I  had  a  decision  to  make  this  time. 
After  seeing  the  amount  of  money,  ev- 
erybody I  sought  advice  from  said: 
take  the  limit  off.  Tou  have  made 
your  point.  Or,  you  have  tried  to  do 
that,  you  cannot  do  that  anjrmore,  es- 
pecially in  the  advent,  now.  of  nega- 
tive camiMigning,  at  the  advent  of 
which  your  party  could  put  together 
tremendous  sums  of  money  and  put 
those  in. 

But.  I  guess  when  It  came  down  to 
the  value  judgment  it  was  that,  well,  I 
did  get  by  in  those  other  times.  The 
people  did  honor  that.  Should  I  leave 
that  because  I  am  an  Incumbent? 

I  do  have  name  recognition,  as  far  as 
that  goes.  I  think  you  can  spend  con- 
siderably less  money,  if  you  raise  your 
money  this  way. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  to  have  as 
much  money  as  I  would  have  to  tradi- 
tionally. 

I  think  if  it  was  something  where  It 
was  fairness,  where  you  did  not  have 
to  worry  that  your  opponent  could  do 
this,  then  it  would  become  reasonable. 

Somebody  asked  me:  "Well,  are  you 
saying  that  everybody  In  the  Senate 
ought  to  do  what  you  are  doing?"  No.  I 
cannot  really  say  that. 

If  they  say  we  are  subject  to  the  out- 
side, if  there  is  some  limitation  where 
nobody  could  do  it,  I  think  it  would  be 
the  healthiest  thing  for  the  electorate 
that  we  could  possibly  have.  I  think  it 
would  be  very,  very  helpfuL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
state  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  that  I  had  told  people  I  was 
going  to  introduce  the  substitute  that 
I  have  put   together  with  24  other 


Members  of  the  Senate  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  I  will  do  that  sometime 
this  afternoon.  I  am  waiting  for  copies 
to  be  made.  I  want  to  make  sure  the 
bill  Is  available  for  distribution  when  I 
do  introduce  it. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday,  diu-lng  the 
debate  on  this  bill,  I  engaged  in  a  dis- 
cussion with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  my  good  friend.  Sena- 
tor BoazM,  concerning  the  participa- 
tion of  political  action  coounittees  in 
senatorial  campaigns.  During  that  dis- 
cussion. I  reflected  upon  the  unsut>- 
stantiated  contention  that  Senators 
rely  upon  too  high  a  percentage  of 
contributions  from  PAC's.  To  discuss 
that  contention,  I  asked  imanimous 
consent  that  I  be  able  to  include  In  the 
Racoao  a  listing  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions to  Senators  in  19M  and  1984.  Un- 
fortunately. I  was  not  able  to  com- 
pletely tabulate  those  by  the  time  the 
Journal  was  closed  last  night,  and  I 
did  not  have  the  complete  records  for 
1984  and  1983. 

So  I  now  renew  the  request,  today, 
that  I  be  permitted  to  place  In  the 
Rbcoho  the  contribution  records  for 
Senators  only  in  the  1982  and  1984 
campaigns.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  do  that. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBD.  as  follows: 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  in  my  office,  with  interest,  to 
the  debate  that  is  going  on  here,  and  I 
will  participate  again  If  I  am  able  to 
get  to  the  floor  this  afternoon. 

I  merely  want  to  repeat,  once  again, 
what  I  said  yesterday,  and  I  hope  Sen- 
ators are  listening  in  their  offices,  as  I 
have  been,  as  they  perform  their 
duties.  I  still  believe.  Bdr.  President, 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  us,  as  elected 
politicians,  to  pass  a  bill  that  will 
reform  the  election  laws  on  a  partisan 
biwis.  I  do  not  believe  tliat  this  bill  can 
or  should  be  written  on  the  Democrat- 
ic side  of  the  aisle  or  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle. 

I  regret  that  I  am  introducing  a  biU 
with  24  cosponsors  from  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  I  understand  why:  be- 
cause the  basic  difference  between  us 
is  Federal  financing  of  campaigns. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  both  versions  from  this  side  of 
the  aisle  deal  with  soft  money;  that 
the  bill  that  has  been  promoted  from 
the  majority  side  of  the  aisle  does  not 
deal  with  soft  money. 

I  believe  that  many  people  who  are 
here  as  Democratic  Members  of  the 
Senate  want  to  deal  with  the  soft 
money  issues,  and  I  think  there  are 
many  things  in  S.  2  that  some  of  us 


want  to  deal  with.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  start  thinking  about  this  bill  as  a 
bipartisan  measure  and  find  a  way  to 
develop  a  bipartisan  consensus,  so  that 
it  can  be  enacted. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  extend  a  hand 
across  the  aisle  and  urge  some  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  IDemocratic  side  of 
the  aisle  to  consider  what  it  will  take 
to  get  bipartisanship  this  year  and  to 
be  (U)le  to  enact  a  truly  bipartisan 
campi^gn  reform  measure.  I  think  it  is 
possible,  but  it  takes  two  to  tango;  and 
it  takes  a  lot  of  couples  to  tango  in 
order  to  get  an  overwhelming  majority 
on  this  floor.  However,  I  think  we  are 
prepared  to  do  that,  and  I  would  like 
to  do  that. 

I  would  like  to  get  a  bill  that  would 
deal  with  some  of  the  things  that  I 
think  are  wrong  with  this  campaign 
reform  measure. 

My  staff  member,  who  is  working 
with  me  on  this  measure,  said  to  me, 
"It's  almost  impossible  to  get  this  bill 
done.  Ijecause  each  one  of  you  has 
been  through  campaigns,  and  each  one 
of  you  has  something  you  think  was 
wrong  in  your  campaign  that  you 
would  like  to  deal  with  in  this  bill." 

We  will  have  to  get  down  to  some 
common  denominators  in  order  to 
bring  about  meaningful  reform  that  is 
in  the  public  interest. 

I  tirge  a  bipartisan  approach  to  this 
bill.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  I 
think  that  the  discussion  by  him  this 
day  has  lieen  very  constructive. 

There  was  a  colloquy  between  me 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  in- 
dicated areas  of  considerate  compro- 
mise. I  think  that  the  posture  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaslca  on  the  floor  this 
day  is  certainly  one  that  means  that 
we  have  the  potential  to  work  some- 
thing out,  because  we  all  recognize  the 
need  for  compromise. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.     

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  take  a 
few  minutes  at  this  point  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
BoRXH,  uid  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  their  cosponsorshlp  of  this 
enormously  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

The  issue  of  campaign  finance 
reform  is  one  that  the  American 
public  has  been  slowly  but  surely 
coming  to  understand  and  becoming 
more  and  more  important  and  the 
time  has  come  for  us  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  UJS.  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives to  act  and  to  act  carefully, 
thoroughly,  and  expeditiously. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  anybody  who  has 
been  involved  in  campaigns  in  recent 
years  is  not  sick  and  tired  of  the  role 
that  finances  are  playing  in  American 
campaigns  and  the  amount  of  time 
and  attention  that  has  to  Iw  focused 
Just  to  raise  the  money  for  increiuing- 
ly  expensive  campaigns.  I  mean,  it  has 
gotten  to  the  point  that  there  is  so 
much  money  now  in  campaigns  for  the 
House  and  the  Senate  that  those  who 
are  running  for  office  are  trying  to 
figure  out  ways  to  spend  money.  My 
guess  is  that  what  we  are  doing  now  is 
going  out  and  spending  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  raising  money  so  that 
we  can  put  names  or  name  recognlti<Hi 
on  anything  that  moves. 

I  suspect  we  are  going  to  slowly  but 
sTirely  move  from  television  to  other 
vehicles  and  perhaps  get  various  birds 
with  bumper  stickers  on  them,  or  cows 
with  bumper  stickers,  or  whatever,  to 
figure  out  a  way  to  spend  this  enor- 
mous wash  of  money.  Things  are  thor- 
oughly out  of  control,  not  only  from 
the  perspective  of  those  who  have  to 
run  for  public  office,  but  clearly  I 
think  people  who  are  on  the  other  end 
of  it,  who  are  giving  this  money, 
maldng  these  contributions,  are  also 
sick  and  tired  of  the  current  process 
that  we  have. 

What  is  all  of  this  doing  to  the 
whole  process  of  public  debate?  I 
think  public  debate  in  the  campaigns 
is  diminishing  as  candidates  for  the 
House  and  candidates  for  the  Senate 
are  finding  themselves  spending  more 
and  more  time  Just  going  about  the 
process  of  raising  the  money  necessary 
to  fuel  this  huge  machine.  Even  in  the 
short  12  years  that  I  have  been  in 
public  office,  I  have  noted  the  decline 
in  time  spent  talldng  to  the  public, 
talking  to  voters,  and  debating  issues. 
The  time  for  that  has  gone  down 
every  year  and  the  time  that  each  of 
us  has  to  spend  raising  money  has 
gone  up  every  year. 

Are  the  American  people  well  served 
in  such  a  process?  I  think  not.  I  think 
the  American  people  would  like  to  see 
us  spending  our  time  and  focusing  our 
attention  on  the  debate  of  the  great 
issues  of  our  time,  not  going  around 
having  one  kind  of  a  f  undraising  event 
after  another  to  try  to  keep  up  with 
the  other  guy.  We  have  a  Idnd  of  Par- 
Idnson's  law  going  on  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  which,  if  one  person  raises 
money,  the  other  person  has  to  raise 
money.  If  the  other  i>erson  raises  the 
money,  then  you  have  to  raise  the 
money.  And  we  get  into  this  continual- 
ly upward  cycle  of  campaign  financ- 
ing, campaign  expenditures. 

The  time  has  come  to  sasr  "Let's 
stop  this.  Let's  put  a  lid  on  this.  Let's 
put  some  great  rationidlty  into  the 
whole  process." 
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Now.  how  do  we  go  about  dotnc  it? 
Cui  we  get  voluntary  restraint  on 
this?  I  think  not  The  only  way  the 
Supreme  Court  has  nld  that  we  can 
go  about  doing  this  Is  to  move  toward 
some  form  of  public  financing.  There 
are  those  who  say  this  Is  an  mormous 
trip  by  public  officials  to  the  public 
trough.  Well,  let  us  wait  a  minute  and 
review  what  that  particular  crltldam 
We  might  look  back  to  the 

rly  1970's  and  look  at  aU  of  the 
abuses  of  the  campaign  financing  at 
the  Presidential  leveL  AU  of  us.  unfor- 
tunately, remember  the  abuses  of  Wa- 
tergate and  all  of  the  problems  that 
came  out  of  the  1972  campaign 
During  that  '^'"p^'g"  a  small  hand- 
ful of  individuals  was  funding  the 
whole  of  that  Presidential  campaign. 

The  country  said  at  this  point.  Just 
as  they  ought  to  say  now:  "Let's  put  a 
lid  on  this.  Let's  put  a  halt  on  this. 
Let's  slow  this  down.  Let's  develop  a 
mofe  rational  process." 

And  what  did  we  do  at  the  Presiden- 
tial level?  What  we  did  at  that  level. 
Mr.  President,  was  to  move  to  a  form 
of  shared  public-private  financing  of 
i.yi».p«if«»  The  dollar  checkoff  is  fa- 
miliar to  most  taxpayers  and  millions 
of  Americans  have  contributed,  believ- 
ing that  that  was  the  way  in  which  we 
ought  to  fund  the  majority  of  Presi- 
dential campaigns. 

Is  that  totally  public  financing  of 
campaigns?  No.  In  order  to  qualify  for 
public  financing  of  Presidential  cam- 
paigns, one  has  to  be  able  to  qualify  in 
a  certain  number  of  States  with  a 
large  number  of  contributions  at  a 
minimal  level  to  prove  that  you  are  a 
serious  candidate. 

Then  there  is  only  so  much  in  pri- 
vate fxmds  that  can  be  spent  thereaf- 
ter. 

What  h^  happened  since  the  1972 
^»^mp»iyn  Mr.  President?  I  think  what 
we  have  seen  is  a  campaign  finance 
system  for  the  Presidency  that  is  back 
in  control.  I  do  not  think  that  anybody 
would  argue  that  since  we  changed  the 
rules  for  Presidential  campaigns  in  the 
mid-1970's  that  there  have  been  signif- 
icant abuses  of  campaign  financing  at 
the  Presidential  level. 

It  is  Just  the  opposite.  The  process  Is 
now  working  very,  very  well  for  Presi- 
dential f-^mpaigTM  We  have  cleaned  it 
up.  We  got  rid  of  the  abuses  of  a  few 
Individuals  being  able  to  have  undue 
influence.  Presidential  campaign  fi- 
nancing reform  worked  and  worked 
very  well. 

The  only  mistake  that  we  made  in 
the  mid-1970's.  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  remember  this  as  well, 
as  he  was,  I  believe,  a  Governor  at 
that  time,  but  we  were  all  observing 
the  process  of  campaign  finance 
reform— the  only  mistake  that  we 
made  was  not  including  Members  of 
the  Senate  in  that  campaign  finance 
law  at  that  time. 


Unfortunately,  in  the  12  years  since, 
we  have  seen  a  dramatic  escalation  of 
«^mp^ign  financing  at  the  House  level 
and  the  Senate  level  that  I  spoke  of 
earlier. 

The  time  has  come.  Mr.  President, 
for  us  to  follow  the  very  good  and 
sound  example  set  by  public  financing 
at  the  Presidential  level  and  apply 
that  to  House  and  Senate  races  ss 
welL 

The  Court  has  said  that  the  only 
way  we  can  do  that  is  to  have  some 
form  of  public  financing  that  allows  us 
to  reach  out  and  put  a  cap  on  financ- 
ing of  the  private  sector  going  into 
House  and  Senate  campaigns.  So  let  us 
go  about  doing  that.  In  the  bill  drafted 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  it 
provides  us  precisely  that  valuable  and 
important  opportunity. 

There  is  another  reason,  lEi.  Presi- 
dent, why  the  American  public  is 
going  to  be  pleased  with  this.  That  is 
that  we  put  limits  on  spending.  They 
are  going  to  be  able  to  peacefully 
watch  television  programs  without 
this  enormous  amount  of  political 
broadcasting  that  is  there. 

The  distinguished  Senator  in  the 
chair  knows  Just  as  well  as  I  do  what 
happens  in  modem  campaigns.  What 
you  do  is  one  side  puts  a  commercial 
on  and  the  other  side  responds,  then 
the  first  side  responds  to  that  response 
and  pretty  soon  you  have  all-out 
media  wars  paid  for  by  a  whole  variety 
of  people  out  there  who  had  their 
arms  broken,  who  are  sick  and  tired  to 
feel  that  they  have  to  do  It,  to  respond 
to  the  other  side  who  have  had  their 
arms  broken,  who  are  sick  and  tired  of 
having  to  do  it,  and  who  benefits?  The 
American  public  is  sitting  there  listen- 
ing to  one  accusation  after  another, 
probably  one  misrepresentation  after 
another,  probably  one  set  of  problems 
after  another. 

We  would  also,  I  believe,  have  a  very 
salutary  effect  on  the  airwaves  if  we 
limited  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
out  there  for  throwing  accusations 
around. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  close  with  a  final  comment.  I 
will  have  a  greater  statement  on  this 
later,  a  little  more  detailed  statement. 
That  will  be  the  issue  of  independent 
expenditures. 

One  of  the  major  problems  that  we 
currently  have  In  the  financing  of 
House  and  Senate  campaigns  is  the  ir- 
responsible, unaccountable  independ- 
ent expenditures.  These  groups  that 
are  out  there  banded  together  for  the 
puriKJse  of  passing  one  small  piece  of 
legislation,  banded  together  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  one  particular 
special  interest,  one  particular  out- 
come, are  banded  together  and  spend- 
ing literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  not  to  say  anything  positive 
about  somebody  but.  in  fact,  to  run 
them  down. 


Mr.  STlfMS.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  WIKTU.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  STMMS.  The  question  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  is:  E>oes  he  call 
the  American  Automobile  Dealers  As- 
sodationan  irresponsible  group? 

Mr.  WIRTU.  I  do  not  have  the  expe- 
rience with  the  American  Automobile 
Dealers  Association,  but  I  will  tell  you 
an  example  of  where  I  believe  truly  ir- 
responsible conduct  came,  and  that 
was  a  large  group  called  the  National 
Association  of  Realtors.  The  National 
Association  of  Realtors  decided  in  the 
last  campaign.  1988.  that  what  they 
were  going  to  do  was  to  target  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  resources  on 
two  or  three  races  around  the  country, 
and  they  decided  they  were  going  to 
befriend  somebody  in  Oklahoma  and 
spent  almost,  as  I  remember.  $600,000 
trying  to  eliminate  one  of  our  col- 
leagues in  this  body  from  public  office, 
$600,000  running  negative  campaigns 
against,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  somebody 
on  yotir  side  of  the  aisle,  somebody 
who.  for  some  reason,  had  probably 
made  some  muckety-muck  down  here 
in  the  National  Association  of  Real- 
tors here  in  Washington  unhappy 
with  his  behavior.  So  $600,000  was 
spent,  unaccountable  to  anybody  in 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  in  a  race  that 
was  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  That, 
in  my  opinion,  is  irresponsible.  What 
in  the  world  does  a  decision  being 
made  by  some  functionary  here  in 
town  for  the  national  association  have 
to  do  with  the  Senate  race  in  the  State 
of  Oklahoma?  Nothing. 

A  similar  sort  of  thing  happened  in 
the  State  of  Colorado.  They  decided  to 
work  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
without  any  reference  to  anybody  in 
Colorado.  The  Colorado  realtors  were 
not  consisted.  The  group  of  people  in 
the  State  of  Colorado  were  not  con- 
sulted. They  came  in  and  spent  nearly 
$300,000  for  that  very  same  purpose, 
eliminating  somebody  from  public  life 
because  of  some  guy  downtown  here 
reaching  out  and  telling  all  the  real- 
tors in  the  country  that  they  ought  to 
send  their  hard-earned  money  in  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  the  world,  that 
the  sky  was  going  to  fall  in  if  the  real- 
tors were  not  allowed  to  go  out  there 
and  drop  this  enormous  amount  of 
money. 

Why  in  the  world  do  we  want  to  con- 
tinue that  kind  of  process  of  one  par- 
ticular group  raising  all  that  money, 
reaching  out  to  people  who  do  not 
know  the  details  of  what  is  going  on, 
to  their  constituency  in  Colorado  and 
Oklahoma,  raising  all  this  money? 
What  does  the  response  have  to  be? 
They  have  to  turn  around  and  raise  a 
lot  of  money  to  respond  to  this  group 
of  functionaries  downtown  who  have 
been    raising     this    special    Interest 


money  to  pollute  the  airwaves  and  run 
a  more  negative  campaign. 

One  of  the  best  parts  of  the  legisla- 
tion Introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  who  was  not.  by  the  way. 
involved  in  this  particular  incident,  I 
might  add— one  of  the  best  parts  of 
this  bill  is  getting  rid  of  these  special 
interest  abuses  that  are  most  clearly 
illustrated  in  independent  expendi- 
tures. 

Why  in  the  world  should  we  allow 
one  group  to  come  in  and  try  to  pur- 
chase politicians  and  purchase  politi- 
cal outcomes?  There  Is  no  reason  for 
that  and  the  American  public,  I  be- 
lieve, are  sick  and  tired  of  that  and  we 
ought  to  get  rid  of  it.  That  independ- 
ent expenditure  provision  is  the  one 
that  I  think  ought  to  be  ranking  right 
up  there  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

I  want  to  commend  in  particular  this 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Senator 
BoKXir.  for  his  aggressive  action  on 
that  I  think  that  makes  an  enormous 
amount  of  sense. 

Mr.  STMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTU.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding.  This  Is  something  that  had 
gone  unnoticed  by  this  Senator. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  would  be  happy  to 
give  you  the  doubt  on  it.  But  the  other 
Senator  in  this  body  can  tell  you  all 
about  it  because  you  ought  to  know 
about  this  kind  of  abuse  and  this  kind 
of  lack  of  accountability  by  a  large 
sky-is-falling-in  organization.  These 
people  can  contribute  through  a  politi- 
cal action  committee.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  that.  Let  them  go  in  and 
contribute.  But  why  in  the  world 
should  they  be  allowed  with  this  vast 
abuse  of  power  and  independent  ex- 
penditiue  to  come  in  and  operate  the 
way  they  do?  Why  in  the  world  should 
we  allow  that  to  happen?  What  good 
does  it  do  other  than  polluting  the  air- 
waves and  saying  negative,  negative, 
negative?  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  might  say  in  my 
State  the  automobile  dealers  ran  some 
very  positive  pro  ads  for  a  Senator 
who  was  running  for  reelection  last 
year.  Nothing  negative. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Who  was  It? 

Mr.  STMMS.  This  Senator.  It  was 
all  positive,  nothing  negative. 

I  might  say  that  the  good  people  in 
Oklahoma  evidently  did  not  buy  the 
negative  campaign  so  the  money  was 
probably  wasted.  If  we  start  telling 
people  they  cannot  spend  money,  we 
are  tampering  with  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Nobody  is  saying  that 
the  automobile  dealers  in  their  great 
virtue  cannot  come  into  the  State  of 
Idaho  and  support  the  record  of  the 
distinguished  incumbent  from  the 
SUte  of  Idaho.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  bill  that  says  the  automobile  deal- 
ers cannot  do  that.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  bill  that  says  the  realtors  cannot 
OHne  into  Oklahoma  and  spend  money 


as  a  political  action  and  contribute 
Just  like  other  groups. 

The  abuse  Is  this  vast  loophole 
called  the  Independent  expenditure, 
where  literally  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  negative  dollars 
are  spent  by  a  narrow  interest  group 
for  the  express  piuT>ose  of  purchasing 
a  politician  and  if  not  doing  that,  pur- 
chasing a  political  outcome. 

That  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  this  legislation,  one  that  I 
hope  we  shall  hear  a  great  deal  more 
about. 

I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon. 

ISi.  PACKWOOD.  How  does  S.  2 
stop  that? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  think  if  we  look  at 
the  provisions  of  S.  2.  the  provisions 
for  the  elimination  of  the  independent 
expenditiu-es.  being  able  to  do  that  is 
eliminated  in  this  legislation.  S.  2.  As  I 
said,  tomorrow,  we  shall  have  a  lot 
more  discussion  of  that  in  great  detail. 

Mr.  PACBH^OOD.  I  would  love  to 
have  more,  but  it  to  news  to  me.  How 
does  S.  2  stop  it? 

Mr.  WIRTU.  I  shall  come  back  and 
talk  about  that  particular  provision  of 
the  legislation  tomorrow.  As  I  say.  I 
wanted  to  talk  generally  about  the  leg- 
islation today  and  talk  about  the  spe- 
cifics of  this  issue  tomorrow.  I  should 
be  delighted  to  have  us  engage  in  a 
debate,  a  discussion  of  the  validity  and 
legitimacy  of  thto  kind  of  independent 
expenditures. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield.  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  WIRTU.  I  am  tu4>py  to  yield  to 
the  dtotinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

B4r.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  of  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood].  I  think  S.  2  does  not  do  any- 
thing about  independent  expenditures. 
We  cannot  constitutionally  do  any- 
thing about  independent  expenditures. 
I  think  we  would  all  like  to  do  some- 
thing about  them,  but  there  to  a  con- 
stitutional problem. 

S.  2,  as  I  imderstand  it 

Mr.  WIRTH.  If  the  Senator  wlU 
yield 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Let  me  answer 
the  question,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  If  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  wanted  to  do  something 
about  independent  expenditures,  he 
would  vote  for  S.  2.  In  S.  2,  there  to 
that  kind  of  independent  expenditure 
coming  into  somebody's  campaign 
above  a  particular  level,  through  the 
financing  mechanism  in  the  legisla- 
tion—well within  the  context  of  what 
to  allowed  by  the  Supreme  Coiut— 
within  the  financing  mechanism  in  the 
legislation,  the  person  on  the  receiving 
end  of  that  negative  special-interest 
attack  to  given  a  similar  amount  of 
money  to  spend. 

What  that  does  to,  it  to  going  to  be 
discouraging  that  sort  of  broad,  irre- 


sponsible expenditure  which.  I  think 
most  of  us  agree,  ought  to  be  kept  out 
of  the  campaign. 

How.  within  the  context  of  the  first 
amendUient.  can  we  eliminate  that?  If 
the  Senator  has  a  better  idea  of  how 
to  do  it.  I  would  be  the  first  in  line  to 
support  that  kind  of  amendment 
What  we  have  to  do  to  make  sure  we 
get  to  the  point  where  that  independ- 
ent expenditure  gets  out  of  American 
politics  and  we  get  everything  back  to 
a  much  more  democratic  and  partici- 
patory playing  field  than  the  one  we 
have  now. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  If  the  Senator  to 
correct,  the  response  to  negative  ads 
by  way  of  indei>endent  expenditures 
will  be  financed  by  the  taxpayers. 
That  to  what  hi^jpens  under  S.  2.  It 
seems  to  be  a  rather  expensive  way  to 
deal  with  the  problem  we  are  con- 
cerned with,  but  has  not  had  much 
impact.  In  the  race  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  cites,  the  Oklahcnna 
race,  the  $500,000  in  independent  ex- 
penditures were  of  no  use.  The  incum- 
bent was  reelected. 

Mr.  WIRTU.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  American  public  to  sick  and 
tired  of  that.  If  the  American  public 
gettbig  sick  and  tired  of  watching  thto 
negative  nonsense  now  happmlng  in 
can^Mdgn  after  campaign  to  the  defini- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  of 
not  having  much  impact  he  to  not  lis- 
tening to  the  same  people  I  am  listen- 
ing to.  Maybe  it  to  not  done  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  but  it  was  certainly 
done  in  Colorado  and  certainly  in  the 
example  I  cite  in  the  State  of  Oklaho- 
ma. The  impact  to  there,  and  it  to 
growing  every  year. 

We  are  watching  these  groups  go  out 
every  year  and  collect  thto  money  for 
the  express  purpose  of  pushing  one 
very  tiny,  small  set  of  interests.  If 
they  want  to  participate  in  the  politi- 
cal process,  they  can  certainly  do  so. 
There  to  no  prohibition  against  their 
being  involved  and  contributing  to  a 
political  action  committee  if  they  want 
to.  getting  involved  in  a  campaign, 
sending  out  their  volunteers.  It  to  the 
bald  and  coarse  purchase  of  outcomes 
that  I  find  objectionable  and  that  I 
think  most  people  in  the  country  are 
sick  and  tired  of. 

If  there  to  a  better  idea  for  eliminat- 
ing independent  expenditures,  one 
that  can  be  done  within  the  context  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  ridings  of 
the  Coiut.  let  us  do  it.  I  would  support 
anything  the  Senator  would  come  up 
with  in  that  context  but  the  best 
thing  I  have  seen  so  far  to  the  provi- 
sion drafted  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  BorxmI. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  examine  thto  legidaticm 
very  carefully,  examine  the  way  it 
takes  care  of  many  of  the  abuses  that 
are  creeping  up— really,  galloping  up— 
in  our  current  state  of  campaign  fl- 
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nanoe  performance.  I  commend  the 
s^fmAtMT  from  Oklahoma  and  our  ma- 
jority leader  and  I  hope  we  do  find  the 
supp<Ht  that  we  need  from  all  ele- 
ment! of  the  \3J&.  Senate.  The  people 
of  this  country  are  asking  us  to  go  on 
with  the  Nation's  business  In  a  bal- 
anced, careful,  and  pluralistic  fashion, 
not  to  go  on  with  the  Nation's  business 
focused  only  on  the  interests  of  a  very 
few. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  In 
response  to  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado.  8.  2  does  not  do 
■^nythtitf  about  independent  expendi- 
tures, because  under  the  Constitution, 
we  cannot  do  anything  about  them. 
What  it  does  do  Is  have  the  taxpayers 
finance  the  respcmse,  which  further 
ff  slstns  the  amount  of  public  money 
to  be  spent  in  the  political  arena. 

The  other  observation  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  was  seeking  to  make 
but  was  unable  to  complete  his  com- 
ment is  are  we  overreacting  to  the  In- 
dependent expenditure  in  any  event? 
It  did  not  work  in  Oklahoma.  The  in- 
cumbent was  reelected.  It  did  not  work 
in  the  State  of  Colorado,  obviously. 
The  Senator  form  Colorado  was  elect- 
ed de9>ite  his  concern.  I  suspect  it  is 
not  working  in  most  places. 

I  ask  at  what  point  do  we  not  dip 
into  the  public  tUl  to  make  a  response 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  Is  not 
having  much  effect? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  first  says  S.  2  stops  in- 
dependent expenditures.  Upon  further 
inquiry,  it  is  clear  it  does  not  stop 
them  at  all.  It  is  unconstitutional  to 
stop  them.  What  it  does  say  is  that  not 
only  are  we  going  to  ask  the  taxpayer 
to  finance  a  candidate  initially,  we  are 
going  to  take  another  $600,000  from 
the  taxpayers  and  spend  it  against  the 
National  Association  of  Realtors  If  the 
National  Association  of  Realtors  goes 
out  and  spends  $000,000  in  the  State 
of  Oidahoma.  If  that  is  the  propo- 
nents' way  of  solving  the  problem,  one 
more  tap  on  the  taxpayers'  pocket.  I 
suspect  there  is  no  limit  to  the  prob- 
lems we  can  solve,  barring  some  limit 
on  the  sufferance  of  the  taxpayers  to 
work  hard  to  finance  our  campaigns  so 
we  do  not  have  to  work  too  hard. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
the  costs  associated  with  S.  2  by  the 
proponents  are  Just  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg. We  anticipate  that  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  assume— I  know  it  would 
happen  in  my  State— that  you  are 
going  to  have  independent  candidates 
in  the  general  election. 

They  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  a 
substantial  amount  of  public  money  as 
weU.  So  you  are  going  to  have  the  tax- 
payers not  only  financing  responses  to 
independent  campaigns  against  a  can- 
didate, but  also  financing  the  cam- 
paigns. It  is  going  to  turn  running  for 
office  into  a  major  national  pastime. 
There  is  going  to  be  a  proliferation  of 


candidates  like  nothing  we  have  ever 
seen  and  the  cost  will  be  Indeed  astro- 
nomical.      

Ux.  PACKWOOD.  If  my  coUeague 
will  yield  again,  the  figures  we  are 
given  for  the  cost  of  this  bill  are  very 
illusory.  First,  it  cited  $50  million  a 
year.  You  are  better  off  to  say  $100 
million  an  election,  but  it  does  not 
count  Including  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. That  is  only  the  Senate. 
We  are  not  going  to  pass  a  bill  that 
does  not  Include  the  House.  So  we  are 
talking  about  a  $400  million  cost. 

Second,  it  does  not  at  all  estimate 
how  many  of  these  3.  4,  5,  6,  or  7  party 
candidates  are  going  to  get  in.  All  you 
have  to  do  In  the  SUte  of  Alaska  is 
raise  $150,000  and  you  get  $800,000  of 
the  taxpayers'  money.  You  can  do  the 
same  thing  in  Vermont,  in  Utah,  in 
Wyoming. 

It  Is  not  just  a  one-party  candidate. 
Any  single-Issue  organization  worth  its 
salt  can  raise  $150,000  and  get  on  the 
ballot,  whether  it  is  somebody  inter- 
ested in  gun  control  or  school  prayer 
or  abortion,  or  whatever  it  might  be. 
You  are  going  to  have  6.  7.  8.  9,  10  can- 
didates on  the  ballot,  all  paid  for  by 
the  taxpayers.  In  many  cases  advocat- 
ing things  the  taxpayers  do  not  like 
and  are  utterly  opposed  to. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  Just  had  my 
staff  tote  up  the  cost  of  one  independ- 
ent candidate  per  State.  That  is  an 
extra  $15  million  for  Just  one  inde- 
pendent candidate  In  one  State.  That 
is  $15  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
Just  to  finance  this  proliferation  of 
candidates  under  this  bill. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  only  $7  million  was  spent  in  inde- 
pendent expenditures  in  1986  and  I 
think  it  would  be  far  less  than  that 
under  our  bill  because  I  do  not  think 
the  independent  expenditures  would 
be  made  when  it  is  known  that  there 
are  so  many  provisions  In  this  bill  that 
would  make  it  Ineffective  for  an  inde- 
pendent expenditure  to  be  made.  I 
think  they  simply  are  not  going  to 
engage  in  that  kind  of  expenditure. 

Why  would  a  group  make  an  expend- 
iture if  they  knew  that  all  it  would  do 
would  be  to  generate  funds  for  the  op- 
posing candidate  to  put  forward  a  posi- 
tive message  of  his  own?  I  think  they 
simply  will  not  engage  in  it. 

In  addition,  under  this  specific  piece 
of  iegtslation.  imder  S.  2,  we  provide 
that  when  independent  messages  are 
broadcast  on  television,  let  us  say  in  a 
30-second  spot,  in  large  lettering 
throughout,  continuously  throughout 
the  30-second  spot,  there  must  be  a 
message  displayed  upon  the  screen 
identifying  (he  interest  group  that  is 
paying  for  that  particular  message. 

We  did  have  an  experience  that  has 
been  referred  to  in  my  State  of  Okla- 
homa in  the  last  Senate  race  in  which 
there  was  a  large  Independent  expend- 
iture   made.    Those    30-8econd    spots 


were  made  by  actors.  They  appeared 
on  the  screen  and  of  course  the  letter- 
ing was  so  small  at  the  end  and  on  for 
such  a  brief  time  that  it  was  not  clear 
to  the  viewing  public  what  group  was 
paying  for  this  particular  piece  of  ad- 
vertising. The  implication  could  have 
been  left  that  it  was  Just  coming  from 
the  general  public  or  it  was  coming 
from  the  campaign  of  one  of  the  can- 
didates. Under  the  proposal  in  our  bill, 
throughout  that  30-second  spot  show- 
ing—in this  case  it  was  the  realtors  po- 
litical action  committee— who  had  paid 
for  that  particular  piece  of  advertising 

1  think  it  would  have  made  it  much 
less  attractive  to  them;  it  certainly 
would  have  detracted  from  the  mes- 
sage the  actor  was  reading. 

In  addition,  if  that  group  had  also 
known  their  expenditure  was  going  to 
generate  payment  to  the  opposing  can- 
didate with  which  to  respond.  I  think 
that  would  have  made  it  very,  very  un- 
likely such  expenditure  would  have 
been  made  in  the  first  place. 

I  mentioned  yesterday  a  number  of 
major  newspapers  across  this  country 
have  spoken  out  In  favor  of  Senate  bill 

2  and  in  favor  of  meaningful  campaign 
reform.  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  thoughts  from  two  of 
those  most  recent  editorials  in  two 
newspapers  because  I  think  they  are 
worth  hearing  and  contain  some  ideas 
upon  which  we  should  all  reflect. 

The  first  is  from  the  New  York 
Times  on  May  8,  1987.  It  is  headed. 
"The  Most  Vital  SklU  in  Congress. " 
Here  is  what  the  editorial  says: 

What's  the  single  most  Important  quality 
or  skill  In  a  I7nited  SUtes  senator  or  repre- 
sentative? 

(A)  liccal  and  analytical  capacity,  like  that 
reflected  In  the  ConKreaaional  Iran-contra 
hearlnsB. 

(B)  Honesty  and  Integrity. 

(C)  Substantive  expertise  In  fields  like  na- 
tional defense,  taxes  or  social  welfare. 

(D)  Experience  In  public  office. 

(E)  Ability  to  raise  money. 

A.  B,  C  and  D  are  wishful  answers.  In 
terms  of  practical  politics,  (E)  is  undispuU- 
bly  right.  Yet  to  Judge  by  a  little-noticed 
vote  Tuesday  night,  1987  might  finally  be 
the  year  of  reform.  Under  a  blU  soon  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  private  campaign 
contributions  would  flruilly  be  limited, 
offset  by  a  system  of  public  finance.  These 
would  be  breathtaklngly  welcome  changes, 
relieving  members  of  Congress  of  the  Influ- 
ence wielded  by  big  givers  and  retrieving 
endless  hours  spent  courting  them. 

There  was  nothing  encouraging  about  the 
Senate  vote  In  question. 

I  will  skip  over  this  part  of  it.  This 
was  on  a  procedural  vote  that  we  had. 

Here  is  what  the  editorial  goes  on  to 
say: 

The  reform  bill  sponsored  by  the  Senate 
majority  leader,  Robert  Byrd.  and  David 
Boren.  Democrat  of  Oklahoma,  would  limit 
campaign  contributions  in  the  only  way  the 
Supreme  Court  is  likely  to  tolerate— by  fi- 
nancing general  election  campaigns  with 
public  funds.  Taxpayers  who  now  send  $1 


Into  Presidential  campaigna  could  check  off 
another  tl  to  cover  the  ooats. 

We  have  talked  about  participation 
in  the  poUtical  process.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  encouraging  thing  that  37  million 
Americans  last  year  voluntarily 
checked  off  that  contribution  to  the 
checkoff  fund.  This  indicates  a  real 
desire  on  the  part  of  those  people  to 
clean  up  the  election  process,  to  try  to 
hold  spending  down,  to  try  to  have  a 
system  of  reform  that  will  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  to  say  that 
system  has  worked  in  the  case  of  Pres- 
idential elections.  Costs  for  running 
for  President  in  the  last  three  election 
cycles  during  which  time  this  system 
hss  been  in  effect  has  Increased  very, 
very  little.  It  has  remained  basically 
the  same. 

I  have  not  heard  anyone  come  to 
this  floor  and  condemn  Ronald 
Reagan,  for  example,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  for  participating  in 
that  system.  Indeed,  he  has  received 
more  public  funds  under  a  partial 
public  fimding  system,  the  Presiden- 
tial system,  which  is  very  much  like- 
the  system  imder  S.  2,  some  $90  mil- 
lion more  than  any  other  individual  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

I  say  that  simply  to  point  out  we  are 
dealing  with  an  American  problem,  a 
problem  which  cries  out  for  a  biparti- 
san solution.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  himself  has  participated 
to  the  maximum  degree  p<Msible  in  the 
present  system  set  up  in  the  Presiden- 
tial election  system.  And  37  mfllion 
Americans  by  checking  that  box  on 
their  tax  return  are  giving  a  vote  of 
confidence  to  this  system  every  year. 

Only  candidates  who  ralaed  specified 
amounts  would  be  eligible.  Total  PAC  con- 
tributions would  be  sharply  limited  and  the 
amount  one  PAC  could  give  one  candidate 
would  drop  from  $5,000  to  »3,000.  Candi- 
dates' spending  would  be  limited  according 
to  their  states'  population  and  they  could 
spend  no  more  than  $20,000  of  their  own 
money. 

In  these  ways,  the  Byrd-Boren  bill  would 
give  members  back  some  time,  and  reduce 
special  Interest  Influence.  Perhaps  Just  as 
Important,  it  would  eliminate  the  appear- 
ance of  influence.  The  cynicism  It  breeds  is 
poisonous. 

We  have  talked  about  that.  Mr. 
President,  on  the  floor  at  an  earlier 
time.  The  i4>pearance  of  special  inter- 
est influence  is  breeding  a  cjmicism 
which  is  poisonous  in  our  cotmtry, 
which  Is  discouraging  people  from  par- 
ticipating In  the  election  process  and 
which  has  brought  us  to  an  all  time 
low  of  only  37  percent  participation  in 
the  last  election. 

The  head  of  a  Washington  trade  associa- 
tion was  talking  about  his  PAC  last  week:  "I 
know  you  can't  buy  a  Congressman,"  he 
said.  "But  what's  wrong  with  renting  a 
few?" 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  any  of 
us  believe  anyone  Is  going  to  be 
bought  or  anyone  is  going  to  be 
rented,  but  the  appearance  of  special 
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influence  is  causing  this  kind  of  cyni- 
cal feeling  to  exist  in  the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
might  put  the  fuU  text  of  the  New 
Yoi^  Times  editorial  of  Blay  8  into  the 
RacoBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcohd.  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  8, 1987] 
Thk  Most  Vital  Skhx  o)  Cohoksss 

What's  the  single  most  Important  quality 
or  skill  in  a  United  States  senator  or  repre- 
sentative? 

(A)  Legal  and  analytical  capacity,  like  that 
reflected  in  the  Congressional  Iran-contra 
hearings. 

(B)  Honesty  and  Integrity. 

(C)  Substantive  expertise  in  fields  like  na- 
tional defense,  taxes  or  social  welfare. 

(D)  Experience  In  public  office. 

(E)  Ability  to  raise  money. 
A.  B,  C  and  D  are  wishful  answers.  In 

terms  of  practical  politics,  (E)  is  undispuU- 
bly  right.  Yet  to  Judge  by  a  UtUe-noticed 
vote  Tuesday  night,  1987  might  finally  be 
the  year  of  reform.  Under  a  bill  soon  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  private  campaign 
contributions  would  finally  be  limited, 
offset  by  a  system  of  public  finance.  These 
would  be  breathtaklngly  welcome  changes, 
relieving  members  of  Congress  of  the  Influ- 
ence wielded  by  big  givers  and  retrieving 
endless  hours  spent  courting  them. 

There  was  nothing  encouraging  about  the 
Senate  vote  In  question.  It  was  a  parliamen- 
tary sltlrmlsh  by  Republican  opponents. 
They  came  close,  losing  50  to  48.  What's  en- 
couraging is  that  they  even  made  the  effort; 
If  campaign  finance  were  not  a  live  subject, 
they  would  not  have  bothered. 

Anyone  who  doubts  the  need  for  reform 
might  heed  the  view  of  Senator  Tom 
Harkln.  Iowa  Democrat:  "The  average  cost 
of  winning  a  Senate  campaign  In  1984  was 
$3  million.  What  that  means  to  an  incum- 
bent Is,  at  best,  that  he  or  she  must  spend 
an  inordinate  amount  of  time  fund-raising— 
time  that  .  .  .  most  likely  should  be  spend 
on  Senate  business." 

Much  of  the  money  comes  from  special  In- 
terest political  action  committees,  PAC's. 
The  Senators  elected  in  1988  include  14  who 
collected  $1  million  or  more  from  PAC's. 
That  brings  to  24  the  number  of  "PAC  mil- 
lionaires,"  In  the  words  of  Fred  Werthemler, 
president  of  Common  Cause.  In  1974  there 
were  608  PAC's.  now  there  are  4,000-plu8. 

The  reform  bill  sponsored  by  the  Senate 
majority  leader,  Robert  Byrd,  and  David 
Boren,  Democrat  of  Oklahoma,  would  limit 
campaign  contributions  In  the  only  way  the 
Supreme  Court  U  likely  to  tolerate— by  fi- 
nancing general  election  campaigns  with 
public  funds.  Taxpayers  who  now  sent  $1 
into  Presidential  campaigns  could  check  off 
another  $1  to  cover  the  costs. 

Only  candidates  who  raised  specified 
amounU  would  be  eligible.  Total  PAC  con- 
tributions would  be  sharply  limited  and  the 
amount  one  PAC  could  give  one  candidate 
would  drop  from  $5,000  to  $3,000.  Candi- 
dates' spending  would  be  limited  according 
to  their  sUtes'  population  and  they  could 
spend  no  more  than  $20,000  of  their  own 
money. 

In  these  ways,  the  Byrd-Boren  bill  would 
give  memt»ers  back  some  time,  and  reduce 
special  Interest  Influence.  Perhaps  just  as 
Important.  It  would  eliminate  the  appear- 
ance of  Influence.  The  cynicism  it  breeds  Is 
poisonous.  The  head  of  a  Washington  trade 
association  was  talking  about  his  PAC  last 


wedc  "I  know  you  cant  bay  a  Congress- 
man," he  said.  "But  what's  wrong  with  rent- 
ing a  few?" 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  Just  this 
morning,  an  excellent  editorial  on  the 
subject  of  campaign  reform  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post,  and  as  we 
begin  this  debate  it  is  an  editorial 
which  I  hope  all  my  colleagues  will 
read  and  seriously  ponder.  This  edito- 
rial says: 

The  balloon  has  gone  up  on  congreaaional 
«.«t«P«<gn  finance.  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Robert  Byrd  facing  a  Republican  filibuster 
that  he  lacks  the  80  votes  to  Ineak,  has 
nonetheless  called  up  the  public  financing 
bill  of  which  he  is  cosponsor.  The  idea  is  to 
force  a  seareh  for  a  compromise.  The  Re- 
publicans don't  like  the  Democratic  bill,  but 
no  one  wants  to  be  seen  In  the  public  em- 
brace of  the  present  system  either.  The 
reason  Is  that  the  system  is,  if  not  corrupt, 
then  fetid  and  at  least  embarrassing.  That's 
also  the  reason  for  the  Democratic  bill.  B4r. 
Byrd  thinks  maybe  shame  will  help  him 
move  It.  We  hope  so. 

The  Republicans,  to  guard  against  the 
charge  that  they  are  naysayers  awash  In 
cash,  have  come  up  with  alternatives.  The 
more  responsible,  because  more  straightfor- 
ward, was  by  Sen.  Ted  Stevens  In  the  Rules 
Committee.  The  PACS  are  where  the 
strongest  smells  now  come  from.  As  the  cost 
of  campaigning  has  leapfrogged  In  recent 
years— the  average  Senate  seat  now  costs  $3 
million,  a  contested  seat  much  more— the 
PACs  have  become  bankers.  They  gave  $132 
million  in  the  last  election  cycle.  The  Real- 
tors alone  gave  $2.7  million.  The  list  of  the 
50  biggest  contributors  also  Includes  such 
disinterested  parties  as  the  doctors,  teach- 
ers, auto  workers.  Teamsters,  home  builders, 
trial  lawyers.  Seafarers,  life  underwriters, 
auto  dealers,  dairy  co-ops,  airline  pilots,  raU- 
way  workers  and  rural  letter  carriers.  All 
they  want,  of  course,  any  of  than.  Is  good 
government. 

Mr.  Stevens  suggested  that  PACs  be  per- 
mitted to  give  less  per  candidate  than  now. 
Individuals  and  the  parties  more.  That 
sounded  virtuous;  In  many  ways  it  Is.  It  hap- 
pens that  Republicans  are  also  better  at 
raising  Individual  and  party  money,  but 
that's  the  Democrats'  problem.  Now  a 
second  alternative  has  been  put  forward  by 
Sen.  Bob  Packwood  and  others.  It  Is  flashi- 
er. It  punx)rts  to  bar  direct  PAC  contribu- 
tions to  candidates.  But  It  would  still  permit 
them  through  the  back  doors  of  the  parties, 
and  critics  say  It  would  also  legitimize  the 
practice  of  bundling,  whereby  PACs  evade 
the  law  by  presenting  large  sums  as  the  sep- 
arate contributions  of  many  Individuals. 

Too  cynical,  and  in  any  case  both  these  al- 
ternatives miss  the  point.  The  cost  of  office 
has  doubled  in  the  past  10  years;  it  is  being 
bid  out  of  sight.  Expenditures  are  rising  at  a 
rate  of  some  20  percent  per  cycle.  The  Cap- 
itol floats  on  money;  the  members  are  ob- 
sessed with  It.  They  wlU  teU  you  so.  It  has 
to  stop.  There  have  to  be  limlU.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  said  there  can  be  limits 
only  in  the  context  of  public  financing,  as  a 
quid  pro  quo  for  public  funds.  This  Is  the 
sticking  point  for  the  RepubUcans.  They 
argue  against  public  funding  as  a  form  of 
piggery.  Congress  itself  at  the  trough. 
That's  doubly  good  poUtics  for  a  party  that 
both  preaches  smaUer  government  and 
looks  to  lU  fund-raising  advantage  as  the 
only  way  out  of  minority  status.  But  public 
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flnaneinc  will  not  benefit  )uet  Denoermta.  It 
will  cut  different  waya  In  different  noee. 

The  ajreteoi  now  la  wronc.  The  eombtn»- 
tlon  of  ■tHFtv*fTW  Umlta  In  the  ooatext  of 
public  flnandnc  la  the  onUf  way  to  rt(ht  It. 
As  both  partlea  reofCh  for  oonprooiiae,  there 
wai  be  a  temptation  to  nibberlw  the  defini- 
tion of  reform. 

I  want  to  repeat  that.  Mr.  Preddoit. 

Aa  both  partlea  reach  for  oompromiae. 
there  will  be  a  tamptaUon  to  rubberte  the 
definition  of  reform.  But  there  have  to  be 
if~**"ff  Umlta.  Otherwise  they're  Juat  play- 
Inc  Fool  the  Voter. 

Mr.  Preaklent.  I  caU  attenUon  par- 
ticularly to  the  last  two  sentences  and 
the  point  that  the  cost  of  office  has 
been  doubling  over  the  past  10  years, 
the  fact  that  the  Capitol  floats  on 
money;  as  the  editorial  aays.  the  Mem- 
ben  are  obsessed  with  it  and  they  wlU 
tell  you  that  it  has  to  stop.  This  cer- 
tainly is  an  editorial  which  contains 
thoughts  that  merit  our  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  stig- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRSBIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRXSIDINO  OWICER  (Mr. 
DixoH ).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  wiU 
be  very  brief  in  my  remarlcs  about  the 
campaign  finance  reform  bill  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  majority  leader 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oldahoma. 

I  want  to  say  first  of  all  that  it  is  not 
and  does  not  propose  to  be  a  perfect 
solution  to  the  problem. 

I  think  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  the  U.S.  Senate  recognize  that 
campaign  giving  and  campaign  spend- 
ing is  out  of  control  and  that  some- 
thing has  to  be  done. 

There  obviously  is  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  measures  suggested  to 
adcbess  the  problem. 

But  I  can  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
most  erosive  effects  of  Presidential 
campaign  fundraising  and  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  spending  that  Is  going 
on  is  on  our  political  process  and  the 
cynicism  that  results  among  about  9S 
percent  of  the  people  who  do  not  give 
in  campaigns. 

Take  my  State.  When  I  ran  for  Gov- 
ernor the  first  time,  I  forget  how 
many  thousands  of  contributions  we 
got  but  the  average  contribution  was 
less  than  $25,  and  everyone  in  the 
State  felt  that  they  had  a  piece  of  the 
new  Oovemor,  Oovemor  Bumpers, 
and  they  felt  that  nobody  owned  too 
big  a  piece  because  nobody  had  really 
given  that  much  money  in  one  chunk. 

Let  me  go  on  to  say,  because  we  all 
relate  to  our  own  personal  experiences 
much  better,  when  I  announced  that  I 
was  i^ing  to  run  for  Oovemor,  I  was  a 


country  lawyer,  had  never  sought  po- 
litical office  and  was  the  least  known 
of  eight  canrtldat,f  in  the  primary. 
When  I  made  that  announcement,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken  it  was  the  day  before 
the  ticket  dosed  and  the  primary  elec- 
tion between  those  eight  candidates 
was  going  to  be  held  2^  months  later, 
and  I  did  not  have  one  dime  in  the 
bank,  hardly  had  a  promise  from  any- 
body for  any  money. 

So  I  started  trying  to  raise  a  little 
money  knowing  that  the  primary  was 
Just  2%  months  away  and  that  I  was 
the  last  person  in  the  race.  Everyone 
else  was  fairly  well  heeled.  Of  course, 
you  might  make  the  argument  that  all 
things  ended  well  so  it  must  not  have 
been  a  big  disadvantage  because  really 
I  won  the  primary  and  then  went  on 
to  win  the  general  election. 

I  tell  you  that  story  Just  to  drama- 
tise the  differences  now  and  then  and 
I  promise  you  that  that  would  not  be 
pooible  today,  and  that  has  been  16 
years  ago.  I  spent  about  $75,000  to 
$90,000  in  that  first  primary,  about 
$75,000  the  next  2  weelcs  in  what  we 
call  our  runoff.  Then  about  $150,000 
that  faU. 

Mr.  President.  I  ran  for  reelection 
last  year  and  I  spent  twice  as  much 
money  as  I  had  spent  in  all  the  preced- 
ing seven  election  combined,  twice  as 
much  as  all  of  my  entire  15  years  of 
political  service  combined. 

When  you  talk  about  costs.  I  can  re- 
member occasionally  one  of  the  televi- 
sion stations  in  Little  Rock  would  call 
and  say  they  had  a  cancellation  on 
some  prime  time  show.  I  remember  we 
got  a  30-mlnute  time  slot  one  night,  30 
minutes.  We  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  it,  so  I  just  went  on  and  started 
answering  questions,  letting  people 
call  in.  It  cost  $150  for  30  minutes 
prime  time.  This  last  election,  it  cost 
$2,000  for  30  seconds  on  the  Cosby 
Show.  If  you  want  to  be  reelected,  you 
better  use  those  30-second  spots  on 
the  Cosby  Show. 

So  those  are  Just  dramatic  illustra- 
tions of  what  has  happened  to  the  po- 
litical process  in  this  country,  and 
during  the  period  of  time  that  these 
costs  have  escalated  exponentially  and 
PACs  have  come  to  dominate  political 
giving  in  this  country  and  these  enor- 
mous stims  required  to  run  for  office. 
the  people  participating  In  elections  In 
this  country  have  declined.  I  submit  to 
the  UJ3.  Senate  that  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding relevance  between  those  two 
things.  As  the  amount  of  money  we 
collect  has  gone  up  and  the  cost  of 
running  for  office  has  gone  up,  people 
are  l>ecomlng  more  cynical  about  the 
process,  more  turned  off  by  it.  more 
indifferent  to  it  and  they  believe  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  is  owned  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel  by  the  fat  cats.  And  you 
know  that  there  is  enough  credence  in 
that  to  keep  that  idea  afloat. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Just  in  response 
to  the  observation  of  my  friend  from 
Arkansas  tying  the  turnout  to  the  cur- 
rent system,  my  friend  knows  that  in. 

1  believe  it  was  1974,  there  was  the 
change  in  the  way  in  which  we  select 
Presidents  in  this  country  in  a  manner 
similar  tc  what  8.  2  would  do  for  con- 
gressional races  and  yet  there  has 
been  a  continuing  decline  in  turnout 
in  Presidential  races.  In  1968.  a  race 
which  was  privately  funded,  60.9  per- 
cent turned  out;  in  1972,  a  race  which 
was  privately  funded,  55.3  percent:  in 
1976,  the  first  publicly  funded  race, 
the  turnout  is  down  to  53.5  percent;  in 
1980  down  to  52.5  percent:  and  1984 
Just  a  slight  upward  Jag  of  S3  percent. 

I  heard  that  argument  made  by  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  over  the  last 

2  days.  I  am  having  a  hard  time  draw- 
ing this  correlation  t>etween  bundling 
and  a  reduction  in  voter  cjrnicism.  It 
seems  to  me  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow. 

I  wonder  if  my  friend  would  respond 
to  that.      

Mr.  BUMPERS.  ^Ai.  President,  I  do 
not  Ijelieve  that  it  Is  the  public  financ- 
ing—this is  Just  a  belief  on  my  part — I 
do  not  believe  public  financing  of  the 
Presidential  race  every  4  years  would 
ever  erase  the  constant  t>ombardment 
of  publicity  and  stories  of  campaign 
giving  by  the  wealthy,  of  abuses  of  the 
giving  process  through  such  tactics  as 
bundling  and  all  the  negative  publicity 
that  you  see  on  the  evening  news. 

I  daresay,  there  are  not  many  people 
who  even  know  that  the  Presidential 
races  are  financed  by  public  funds. 
And  when  I  say  "public  fimds."  as  you 
and  I  both  know,  it  really  is  not  public 
money,  because  people  are  voluntarily 
paying  for  it  on  their  income  tax  re- 
turns, I  think,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  So  my  point  is  that, 
as  long  as  the  press  and  Common 
Cause  and  other  similar  organizations 
issue  one  press  release  after  another 
about  the  abuses  of  the  existing 
system,  people  are  going  to  become  in- 
creasingly cynical  about  how  small  a 
part  they  play.  And  they  often  wonder 
who  up  there  is  representing  them. 

When  I  left  the  Governor's  office,  I 
made  a  speech  to  a  Joint  session  of  the 
legislature.  I  admonished  them  in  the 
legislature — and  I  did  not  intend  to  be 
paternalistic  about  it— but  I  said,  "Just 
remember  one  thing,  that  95  percent 
of  the  people  in  the  State  do  not  have 
anytiody  down  here  roaming  the  halls 
lobbying  for  them.  You  are  their  only 
lobbyist." 

If  you  walk  down  the  streets  of 
Charleston.  AR.  population  2,000,  and 
say,  "How  do  you  feel  about  the  com- 
parison between  regressive  and  pro- 
gressive taxation?"  they  probably 
would  not  Imow  what  you  were  talking 
about.  If  you  were  to  say,  "How  do  you 


feel  about  the  intermediate  range  nu- 
clear miasUe  treaty  we  are  about  to 
enter  into?"  they  do  not  know  what 
you  are  talking  about.  Those  are  com- 
plicated subjects,  and  they  don't  have 
time  to  become  experts  on  such  sub- 
jects. 

But  if  you  were  to  ask  them  how 
they  feel  about  campaign  financing,  I 
can  tell  you  they  will  teU  you  that 
they  think  the  fat  cats  control  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  here  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle  denies  that 
something  needs  to  be  done  about  this. 
If  something  does  need  to  be  done 
about  it,  there  is  only  one  way  to  do  it 
and  that  is  through  public  financing. 

The  other  day,  when  the  financial 
r«porU  of  aU  the  Senators  came  out,  I 
noticed  there  were  25— there  are  100 
UJB.  Senators— 25  of  them  are  known 
millionaires  and  another  7  suspect. 

Now.  32  millionaires  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  hardly  a  microcosm  of  Amer- 
ica. And  yet,  as  long  as  the  system 
existe  as  it  does  now,  if  I  am  wealthy  I 
can  spend  any  amount  I  want  to  on 
my  campaign,  if  I  have  the  money. 

Some  of  the  finest  Senators  in  this 
body  are  extremely  wealthy  and  I 
don't  intend  to  denigate  them  or  to 
relegate  those  people  to  an  inferior 
class. 

I  was  a  coimtry  lawyer  from  Charles- 
ton—and this  is  history.  One  day  I 
made  a  decision  to  run  for  Governor.  I 
had  to  sell  my  cattle  to  raise  money  to 
run.  Sometimes  I  wish  I  had  my  cattle 
back.  Winthrop  Rockefeller  was  Gov- 
ernor and  he  spent  about  $3  million 
and  I  spent.  I  think,  I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly, $150,000  to  $200,000,  and  won. 
That  sort  of  negates  what  I  am  saying. 
But  you  see,  one  of  the  reasons  I  did 
win  was  because  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous resentment  against  his  personal 
spending. 

But  if  you  look  through  the  statis- 
tics for  the  past  several  years,  you  will 
find  that  most  of  the  people  who  have 
spent  millions  of  dollars  of  their  own 
money  have  won.  especially  if  they 
were  incimibents. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCONNELL.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  of  course.  S.  2  would  not  do 
anything  about  that. 

But  I  agree  with  him,  a  major  con- 
cern was  created  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  which  held,  in  fact, 
that  it  was  constitutional  to  limit  what 
I  could  give  to  your  campaign  but  not 
to  limit  what  I  could  give  to  my  own 
campaign.  So  there  is  no  legislative 
way  to  completely  cure  what  I  have 
called  the  millionaire's  loophole. 

The  biU  that  Senator  Packwood  and 
I  introduced  yesterday,  or  the  day 
before,  at  least  gets  at  it  in  the  foUow- 
ing  way.  It.  in  effect.  Ufts  an  idea  that 
our  colleague.  Senator  Doimnct.  had. 


Under  our  proposal,  if  you  were 
going  to  spend  in  excess  of  one-quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  of  your  own 
money,  you  would  have  to  notify  the 
FEC  and  thereby  your  opponent  and 
then  at  least  your  opponent  could  go 
out  and  raise  from  others  larger 
amounts.  It  would  raise  the  individual 
contribution  limit  to  $10,000  per 
person  as  opposed  to  the  current  limit 
of  $1,000  per  person.  I  cannot  constitu- 
tionally solve  the  problem  that  my 
friend  from  Arkansas  is  talking  about. 
I  agree  it  is  a  big  one.  The  only  way  we 
could  solve  It,  unfortimately,  would  »>e 
with  a  constitutional  amendment, 
which  I  would  be  more  than  happy  to 
support. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  B4r.  President,  I 
thought  for  a  moment  I  had  misunder- 
stood this  bill.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  under  the  bill  it  is  true  you 
cannot  constitutionally  prohibit  some- 
body under  the  first  amendment  from 
spending  his  own  money.  But  it  Is  my 
understanding  also  that  if  somebody 
chooses  to  exceed  the  $20,000  limit  on 
personal  spending  set  under  this  bill, 
his  opponent  will  receive  a  like 
amount  of  public  funds  under  the 
fund;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  That  is  correct. 
There  are  a  couple  of  threshold 
amounts  you  would  get  from  the 
Treasury.  But  there  is  nothing  in 
there  to  keep  the  wealthier  person 
from  keeping  on  spending  all  the  way 
to  the  limit  they  desire  to  spend  in  his 
own  behalf. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Incidentally,  I  am  a 
great  believer  In  not  tinkering  with 
the  Constitution,  except  under  the 
most  compelling  clrciunstances.  But  If 
we  do  not  get  some  campaign  finance 
reform  around  here  before  long,  I  am 
going  to  cosponsor  and  push  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  has  been 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Holliwgs,  providing  the 
right  of  Congress  to  set  limitations  on 
how  much  money  we  spend.  I  would 
rather  not  address  it  that  way,  because 
I  Just  do  not  want  to  tinker  with  the 
Constitution.  But  I  do  not  like  the 
Idea  of  somebody  that  Is  unknown 
going  up  against  a  rich  Incumbent  who 
is  going  to  spend  $10  million  of  his 
own  money. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  could  not  agree 
more.  I  say  to  the  Senator,  if  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  were  directed 
to  close  the  millionaire's  loophole,  he 
could  get  me  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  amendment,  as 
I  recaU  it.  Just  simply  says  the  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  right  to  set  limits 
on  campaign  financing  in  Federal  elec- 

tions-  .        ^  ^w 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  That  is  not  the 

amendment  I  am  talking  about,  be- 
cause I  do  not  favor  limitations  on 
people's  discretion.  That  is  what  politi- 
cal giving  Is. 

I  do  think  the  same  rules  on  political 
contributions  ought   to   apply   as   to 


what  we  put  Into  our  own  races  and  as 
to  what  applies  to  what  we  put  Into 
somebody  else's  race. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  the  Senator  this  question, 
since  we  are  Just  visiting  here.  If  I 
have  $20  million  and  I  decided  to  run 
for  the  Senate,  and  the  limit  that  I 
can  spend  under  this  bill  is  $1  million, 
and  I  choose  to  spend  another  million 
dollars  of  my  own  money  and  exceed 
the  $20,000  limit  by  $980,000,  my  oppo- 
nent is  also  going  to  be  eligible  for 
$980,000  in  public  funds.  Now,  what  is 
the  incentive  for  me  to  spend  my 
money  If  he  is  going  to  get  the  same 
amount  given  to  him? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Arkansas,  there  is  a  limit 
to  what  he  can  get.  In  your  State,  the 
most  he  could  get  with  any  of  these 
triggering  mechanisms  would  be 
$1,727,000.  That  would  be  the  end  of 
the  taipplng  of  the  public  tUL  As  we 
know,  there  are  some  current  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  spent  well  In 
excess  of  that  of  their  own  money  to 
get  here  and  some  who  have  tried  It 
who  have  not  gotten  here.  But  that  Is 
as  far  as  the  public  matching  dollars 
would  go  under  S.  2  to  counter  the 
problem  that  the  Senator  decries  and 
I  &lso  decry. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  This  may  not  be  a 
perfect  solution,  but  I  would  be  reluc- 
tant to  spend  $1  million  of  my  own 
money  if  I  knew  by  doing  so  I  was  vir- 
tually guaranteeing  my  opponent  a 
similar  amoimt  of  money.  I  think  It 
takes  away  the  Incentive  for  people  to 
spend  their  own  money.  That  Is  not  a 
perfect  solution,  but  it  Is  certainly 
better  than  the  one  we  have  now. 
where,  if  you  happen  to  be  a  multimll- 
llonnaire  and  want  to  spend  your  own 
money,  you  can  do  it,  and  if  your  op- 
ponent cannot  match  that  in  gifts  and 
contributions  from  people,  he  is  at  a 
decided  disadvantage.  This  at  least  Im- 
proves the  disadvantage. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  about  all  I 
want  to  say  on  this,  but  I  do  want  to 
point  out  again  that  I  like  the  grass- 
roots provision  of  this  because  a  candi- 
date In  order  to  be  eligible  for  this  has 
to  raise,  I  believe,  20  percent  of  the 
limit  In  his  home  State  in  contribu- 
tions of  $250  or  less.  So  he  has  to  be 
viable  and  he  has  to  be  viable  In  his 
home  Stete.  He  has  to  be  viable  among 
people  who  will  give  him  $250  or  less.  I 
think  that  people  who  give  $50  to  $100 
would  feel  that  they  are  reaUy  a  par- 
ticipant, that  they  were  a  player. 

Nowadays,  the  Arkansas  papers  do 
not  bother  to  print  your  name  if  you 
give  under  $500.  They  have  a  Ust  in 
small  print,  reporting  Just  the  names 
of  the  people  who  gave  $500  to  $1,000. 
Do  not  expect  to  get  your  name  In  the 
pw)er  for  $250  in  my  SUte.  You  do  not 
even  get  any  notoriety  for  $250  in  my 
State.  And  we  are  one  of  the  smaller 
States. 
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The  whole  thine  about  reportinc 
«— T**t"  eootrlbuUoiM  «u  that  dis- 
closure would  ^Itmlnftt^  •bueee.  If  you 
want  to  take  money  from  the  Mafia, 
you  can.  but  you  have  to  report  it  and 
let  ererybody  know  you  are  taking 
money  from  the  Mafia.  That  la  good.  I 
applaud  that.  But  I  am  atanply  aayinc 
people  are  not  (Oinc  to  be  Interested 
in  glvlnf  you  $10  or  $90  when  all  they 
ever  see  In  the  newspapers  are  the 
people  who  gave  you  $1,000. 

I  was  such  a  neophyte  when  I  ran 
for  Qantaat  the  first  time  a  lot  of 
peoide  gave  me  money  and  said.  "All 
we  want  Is  good  government."  I  had 
not  been  Governor  2  weeks  when  I 
found  out  some  people  wanted  a  little 
bit  more  than  good  government 

So  whUe  this  Is  not  a  perfect  solu- 
tion. It  will  ellmtnal.f  the  amount  of 
money  PACs  are  going  to  be  able  to 
give,  or  at  least  the  amount  you  are 
going  to  be  able  to  take.  This  will  en- 
hance the  political  process.  It  will 
make  little  people  feel  once  again  that 
they  are  part  of  the  process.  And  the 
bill  eliminates  insidious  things,  such  as 
bundling. 

I  do  not  believe  in  being  an  ungra- 
cious loser.  I  won  and  I  am  grateful  I 
won  last  year.  But  I  must  say  one  of 
the  most  disturbing  things  I  saw  was 
when  I  picked  up  a  paper  and  saw  that 
my  opponent  has  received  $125,000 
from  all  over  the  Nation  that  came  In 
from  the  Republican  Senatorial  Cam- 
paign C<Hnmlttee.  One  of  the  newspa- 
pers in  Arkansas  began  to  call  the 
people  who  presumably  gave  the 
money.  They  called  10  people  and  not 
one  of  them  had  ever  heard  of  my  op- 
ponent. 

That  is  what  is  called  bundling, 
where  you  Just  send  a  check  in  to  one 
of  the  campaign  committees  and  ap- 
parently they  write  down  the  name  of 
whoever  they  want  to  get  the  money 
and  they  bundle  It  up  and  send  it  to 
them.  The  candidate  does  not  know 
them  and  they  do  not  know  him.  It  Is 
Just  a  solicitation  that  goes  out  that 
says,  "We  are  In  this  monumental 
battle  for  control  of  the  Senate.  The 
world  will  come  to  an  end  if  the  Re- 
publicans"—or  Democrats— "do  not 
control  the  Senate.  Send  money  now. 
And  if  it  Is  OK  with  you,  we  would  like 
to  help  'Old  Joe  Blow'  over  In  Tennes- 
see" or  Missouri,  or  someplace  else.  So 
you  send  in  a  check  for  $100  with  no 
name  on  it  and  they  put  the  name  on 
it  and  send  it  wherever  they  want  to 
send  it.  That  is  one  of  the  most  fla- 
grant abuses.  I  could  not  believe  that 
had  actually  happened.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  there  ought  to  be  a  criminal 
violation  involved  in  that,  but  there 
was  not.  I  found  out  it  was  a  very 
common  practice. 

This  bill  eliminates  that  and  elimi- 
nates a  lot  of  other  abuses.  What  I 
would  like  is  for  the  Republicans  and 
Democrats  to  quit  fighting  about  the 
necessity  for  election  campaign  reform 


because  I  feel  there  Is  a  lot  of  feeling 
on  both  sides  that  this  has  to  be  done, 
and  instead  of  being  here  championing 
8.  2  or  something  else,  and  I  do  not 
know  the  number  of  the  other  bill,  we 
ought  to  be  sitting  down  in  good  will 
and  in  the  spirit  of  promoting  good 
government  and  sensible  "^T^'g" 
giving  within  limits,  letting  the  Ameri- 
can people  know  that  we  are  really  se- 
rious and  concerned  about  this  and  we 
are  not  trying  to  gain  some  kind  of 
partisan  advantage  by  Insisting  that 
this  bUl  be  passed. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCONNXLL.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  a  good  discussion  in 
the  last  few  days  on  potential  areas  of 
compromise.  I  listened  with  consider- 
able interest  to  the  Senator's  com- 
ments. I  would  point  out  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  Senator  Packwood, 
and  I  have  a  bill  that  would  eliminate 
PAC  contributions  to  candidates  alto- 
gether and  we  have  both  Indicated  a 
willingness  to  go  beyond  that  and 
eliminate  political  action  contributions 
to  parUee  as  well.  I  think  if  PACs  are 
the  pervasive  Influence  that  we  are 
concerned  about  here,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  might  find  that  there 
is  a  pretty  broad  agreement  on  that  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

On  the  question  of  public  finance,  I 
think  that  is  a  highly  divisive  issue. 
The  question  of  spending  limits  for 
many  of  us  is  a  divisive  issue.  My  own 
view— and  the  Senator  has  run  for 
office  more  times  than  I  have— is  I 
would  expect  that  his  biggest  spending 
came  in  races  where  there  was  big 
competition.  Competition  has  a  way  of 
generating  interest  and  support.  That 
is  what  spending  is.  If  you  take  away 
the  mllllonnaire  problem,  which  you 
and  I  agree  ought  to  be  solved  and  we 
wish  it  could  be  solved,  and  talk  about 
where  the  balance  of  campaign  spend- 
ing comes,  it  comes  from  a  whole  lot  of 
folks  with  $1,000  or  less.  A  good  candi- 
date can  raise  money.  A  candidate  who 
Lb  not  any  good  cannot. 

My  bet  is  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
liansas  had  good  spending  when  he 
had  a  tough  opponent  and  less  spend- 
ing when  he  did  not  have  a  good  oppo- 
nent. I  wonder  if  that  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Well.  I  ran  against  a 
30-year  incumtient  opponent  in  1074.  I 
called  that  good  competition. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Did  you  spend 
more  in  races  where  you  had  a  real  op- 
ponent instead  of  Just  someone  who 
fUed? 

BCr.  BUMPERS.  We  do  not  have 
many  who  Just  file.  We  believe  in  run- 
ning down  there. 

I  think  you  heard  me  say  initially  I 
did  not  spend  twice  as  much  money  as 
I  spent  in  all  my  other  campaigns  put 
together  because  I  enjoyed  spending 
the  money.  I  did  it,  as  I  pointed  out, 
because  what  used  to  cost  $150  for  30 
minutes  on  TV  now  costs  $2,000  for  30 
seconds. 


Mr.  McCONNELL.  Was  it  also  true 
that  he  had  a  reasonably  credible  op- 
ponent last  year  as  opposed  to  1080? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, but  I  got  more  votes  this  year 
than  I  did  in  1960. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  WiU  he  not  con- 
clude, though,  that  the  quality  of  com- 
petition frequently  determines  the 
spradlng  in  the  sense  that  you  are  at- 
tracting more  money  and  have  more  to 
spend? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  Just  evade 
that  question  for  a  moment  and  make 
one  additional  point,  which  is  this: 

When  I  ran  in  1970  for  the  first 
time,  as  I  told  you,  the  day  I  an- 
nounced I  did  not  have  a  thin  dime  in 
the  bank.  It  was  an  act  of  faith.  I  do 
not  think  I  really  intended  to  win.  But 
everything  came  out  well.  Then  when 
I  got  ready  to  run  for  reelection  as 
Governor,  the  election  was  In  May  and 
I  do  not  think  I  raised  a  dime  before 
March. 

In  1074  when  I  ran  against  a  30-year 
inciunbent,  I  announced  that  I  was 
going  to  run  for  the  Senate  1  week 
before  the  ticket  closed  and  at  that 
moment  I  did  not  have  one  dime  in  the 
bank.  I  started  raising  money  then.  I 
raised  all  the  money  I  was  going  to 
raise  in  2  months'  time. 

In  1980  I  did  not  raise  any  money  for 
the  Democratic  primary,  and  I  did  not 
raise  any  money  until  about  4  months 
before  the  general  election.  A  lot  of 
Senators  in  this  body  can  make  the 
same  statement  as  to  their  beginnings 
in  politics.  But  today  Senators  start 
collecting  money  4  and  6  years  before 
the  race.  I  held  my  first  big  fundraiser 
almost  2  years  before  the  election  last 
faU. 

You  go  to  these  forums  about  how 
to  win  your  reelection  bid  and  they 
say,  "Start  raising  money  early." 
There  are  Senators  here  who  come  in 
bleary-eyed  after  a  fundraising  trip  to 
California,  who  will  not  stand  for  re- 
election for  4  years. 

I  know  one  Senator,  and  I  am  s\ire 
there  are  others— I  Just  happen  to 
know  about  this  because  this  Senator 
was  holding  a  fundraiser  at  the  same 
hotel  where  I  had  a  fundraiser.  He 
had  been  reelected  3  months  before, 
he  was  holding  another  fundraiser 
downtown.  And  he  already  had  a  sur- 
plus; he  did  not  go  into  debt.  He  start- 
ed raising  money  within  3  months 
after  he  was  elected,  6  years  before  he 
had  to  stand  for  reelection. 

That  is  what  Senators  have  been 
doing  to  finance  their  campaigns, 
going  out  with  their  tin  cups,  begging 
and  pleading. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  that  no  one  re- 
quires us  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  They  may  not  be  re- 
quired, but  they  may  not  be  here 
either.  I  think  it  is  excessive.  I  do  not 


think  it  is  necessary  for  Senators  to  do 
it  but  a  lot  of  them  do  it. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  The  Senator 
from  Arlcansas  did  not  do  it  but  he  got 
reelected.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
did  not  do  it.  He  got  elected. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas is  a  lawyer  and  a  rather  good 
one.  Some  lawyers  wait  untU  the  day 
before  the  trial  to  get  ready,  others 
decide  to  prepare  In  advance.  That  Is 
the  option  we  all  have.  Some  do  it, 
some  do  not. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  go  out 
and  change  the  law  Just  because  some 
people  decide  they  ought  to  wait  until 
the  last  minute  to  engage  in  fundrais- 
ing. That  is  an  option  some  of  us  can 
choose  to  employ  or  not  employ,  de- 
pending on  our  personalities. 

Bdr.  BUMPERS.  Does  the  Senator 
not  agree  that  the  woridoad  of  a  U.S. 
Senator,  with  arms  control,  budget, 
trade  legislation— every  kind  of  bill 
under  the  shining  sun— coming  up 
before  this  body,  that  our  primary  re- 
sponsibility is  to  be  here,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  debating  these  Issues? 
And  does  not  the  Senator  agree  with 
me  that  the  time  consumed  by  U.S. 
Senators  In  fundraising  has  been  dou- 
bled since  he  has  been  here? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  do  not  agree 
with  that. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  have  been  here  12 
years  and  I  promise  the  Senator,  it  has 
tripled  in  that  time.  It  was  unthink- 
able when  I  came  here  for  somebody 
to  be  raising  money  more  than  2  years 
before  an  election. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  is  a  good  reason  to  change 
the  law? 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes,  I  do. 
Mr.     McCONNELL.     The     solution 
here  is  let  the  taxpayers  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  They  can  pay  for  it 
if  we  want  to.  This  Is  a  voluntary 
checkoff  system.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
will  raise  $38  million  a  year.  I  will 
give— I  think  most  people  wilL 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  The  current  tax 
system  Is  voluntary,  truly  voluntary.  A 
voter  can  make  a  choice.  The  current 
system  makes  it  completely  voluntary. 
They  check  off  on  their  tax  returns 
whether  they  want  to  contribute  a 
dollar. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  South  Dakota. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  had  the  floor 
and  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky to  make  a  comment. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  Is  recog- 
nized. .  .  , 
Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
hesitate  to  follow  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  S.  2,  the  Senatorial  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1987,  of  which  I  am 


an  original  cosponsor.  I  believe  this  is 
legl^ion  that  has  been  needed  for 
many  years,  and  I  hope  its  time  has  fi- 
nally come. 

I  think  the  problem  has  been  well 
described  by  several  Senators  already. 
I  have  come  across  a  study  that  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  has 
done,  in  April  1987,  which  I  beUeve 
very  clearly  points  up  the  nature  of 
the  problem.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
summarize  four  tables  contained  in 
this  repxjrt. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  that  the  portion  of 
this  report  from  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  issued  in  April  1987  en- 
titled "Election  Costs  and  the  Role  of 
PACs"  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  President,  these  tables  depict 
the  change  from  1976  to  1986  in  cam- 
paign expenditures  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  To  sununarize  it  very 
briefly,  the  total  cost  of  campaigns,  in 
1976,  was  $115.5  million.  Ten  years 
later,  in  1986,  that  cost  had  gone  to 
$435  million.  This  is  a  clear  sign  that 
the  cost  of  campaigns  is  totally  out  of 
control. 
The  Increase  is  clearly  dramatic. 
The  second  of  these  tables  is  for  the 
same  period.  1976  to  1986.  and  deals 
with  the  average  campaign  expendi- 
tures by  the  winning  House  and 
Senate  candidates.  In  the  House,  from 
1976  to  1986,  the  cost  went  from 
$87,000  in  1976  to  $355,000. 

In  the  Senate  in  1976,  the  average 
wiimlng  candidate  spent  $609,000.  In 
1986.  the  average  winning  candidate 
spent  $3,099,554.  So  I  think  again,  that 
is  clear  evidence  of  the  escalating  cost. 
The  third  of  these  tables  gives  a 
breakdown  of  PAC  contributions  for 
the  12-year  period  from  1974  until 
1986.  In  1974.  PACs  contributed  $12.5 
million  to  congressional  candidates:  in 
1986,  they  contributed  $140  million. 

The  final  table  that  I  wish  to  cite 
from  this  report  is  the  level  of  PAC 
contributions  among  total  receipts  of 
congressional  candidates.  In  other 
words,  of  those  funds  that  congres- 
sional candidates  raised,  what  percent 
came  from  PACs?  In  1974.  the  per- 
centage was  15.7  percent;  In  1986,  12 
years  later,  it  was  31.3  percent. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  these  tables  demonstrate  a  seri- 
ous problem  in  the  growth  of  the  cost 
of  campaigns;  they  also  demonstrate  a 
serious  problem  in  the  growth  of  the 
PAC  contributions  to  the  campaign 
process.  I  think  it  Is  something  that  is 
addressed  very  effectively  in  S.  2.  For 
that  reason.  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor 
the  bill.  _  ^ 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  BoreK  has 
reintroduced  his  measure  from  last 
year  as  S.  2  in  this  Congress.  He  Is 
Joined  in  this  effort  by  our  distin- 


guished majority  leader.  Mr.  Bran,  and 
45  other  Senators— a  dear  signal  of 
the  substantial  desire  in  this  body  for 
real  campaign  reform.  This  measure 
would  improve  our  current  election 
campaign  laws  in  three  basic  ways. 
First,  it  would  establish  specific  spend- 
ing limits  in  each  State  for  both  pri- 
mary and  general  U.S.  Senate  elec- 
tions. Furthermore,  it  would  set  an 
overall  limit  on  spending  over  the  6- 
year  election  cycle  of  167  percent  of 
the  general  election  limit  for  each  can- 
didate's State. 

Second,  this  measure  would  estab- 
lish public  financing  for  general  elec- 
tions imder  very  specific  requirements. 
This  is  necessary  to  encourage  candi- 
dates to  voluntarily  limit  their  person- 
al contributions  to  their  own  cam- 
paigns. In  return  for  this  financing, 
the  biU  establishes  a  total  limit  on 
PAC  contributions  of  30  percent  of 
each  State's  primary  financing  limit 
under  this  bill. 

Last.  S.  2  limits  the  amount  of 
money  PACs  can  contribute  to  both 
national  and  State  political  party  com- 
mittees. The  legislation  also  includes 
important  provisions  to  reform  the  use 
of  electronic  and  print  media  and  to 
disallow  "bimdllng"  and  other  destruc- 
tive financing  processes. 

I  believe  the  "anti-bundling"  provi- 
sion Is  of  particular  importance.  It  is 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  PACs, 
despite  the  direct  limits  placed  on 
their  contributions,  are  not  able  to  cir- 
cumvent these  rules  by  bundling  funds 
contributed  by  their  officers  or  em- 
ployees. This  bill  would  not  only  pro- 
hibit the  earmarking  or  bundling  of 
contributions  by  PACs,  but  also  by 
their  officers  or  employees,  or  the  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  a  connected  orga- 
nization or  political  party  committee.  I 
believe  this  provision  will  help  ensure 
that  loopholes  do  not  exist  through 
which  PACs  can  avoid  the  limits 
placed  on  their  contributions. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  stress 
enough  the  essential  need  for  this  leg- 
islation. Year  by  year,  election  by  elec- 
tion, we  are  losing  control  of  our  polit- 
ical election  process.  Political  Influ- 
ence In  this  country  is  shifting  further 
toward  well-financed  special  interest 
groups  represented  by  PACs  and  away 
from  individuals.  It  Is  also  clear  that 
Members  of  Congress  are  spending 
ever-Increasing  amounts  of  time  rais- 
ing funds  for  their  campaigns  and  less 
time  working  on  the  crucial  issues 
facing  this  coimtry.  I  believe  this  legis- 
lation is  an  important  step  toward  lim- 
iting campaign  spending  and  the  de- 
generating Influence  of  PACs.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  measxire. 


Exhibit  1 

Elbctiok  Cost  ahd  thb  Rolk  or  PACs 

The  dual  phenomena  of  rising  costs  of 

congressional  elections  and  the  Increased 

Importance  of  poUtJcal  action  committees 

(PACs)  as  a  source  of  campaign  funds  have 
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eantrtbut«d  to  tbe  growlnc  Interwt  In  cmu- 
paign  flnanoc  racuUUoa  atnoe  the  enact- 
mant  of  landmark  reform  lettelatlon  in  the 
mld-lfTOa.  While  numeroua  subakUary 
imam  have  been  ralaed  about  the  percelred 
Inadequadea  of  exlatlnc  law,  theae  two 
interrelated  derelopmenta  have  received  the 
moat  media  attention  and  have  atUnulated 
the  current  debate. 

The  Umlta  on  oontributlona  by  tndlviduala, 
PAGi.  and  political  partlea.  In  conjunction 
with  an  ahaenrr  of  Umlta  on  spending  in 
mmifhiiial  elections,  have  formed  a  criti- 
cal copvei'ience  In  the  flow  of  money  In  con- 
grilonal  elecUona  during  the  past  10  to  la 
year*.  Thla  aritem  li  in  marked  contrast  to 
that  govemlnc  preatdentlal  electlona.  In  ad- 
dition to  tbe  uniform  contribution  Umlta  af- 
fecting aU  FMeral  candidates,  the  avallabU- 
itjr  of  mibUc  fundi  is  conditioned  upon  a 
prealdenUal  candidate's  agreement  to  limit 
expanditures. 

While  spending  on  congressional  elec- 
tlona—free  of  Umlta— has  risen  greatly,  the 
aouroes  of  funda  have  been  drcumacrlbed  by 
the  Umlts  set  In  1974  and  1976,  unlndexed 
for  Inflation.  This  dichotomy  has  led  candl- 
datea  to  place  a  premltmi  value  on  readily 
available  sources  of  '•■'"pr'g"  funds.  As  a 
practical  matter,  this  has  meant  candidates 
themaelves— particularly  for  thoae  who  are 
affluent  (such  expenditures  being  free  of 
Umitatlons)— and  PACs.  which  are  limited 
at  a  higher  level  than  Individuals  and  which 
have  proliferated  in  number  during  the  past 
decade.  Available  data  do  not  support  any 
suggestion  of  a  significant  increase  in  nimi- 
bera  of  wealthy  candidates.  There  Is  abun- 
dant evidence  of  a  sharply  Increased  role  of 
PACs  In  funding  congieaalonaJ  campaigns. 
nwKiASKn  COST  or  euctioiis 
At  aU  levels  of  govenunent.  campaign  ex- 
pendlturea  In  the  VS.  have  risen  greatly 
since  the  early  1970s  (one  notable  exception 
being  the  presldentlai  election  of  1976. 
which,  by  virtue  of  spending  limits  sssodat- 
ed  with  public  funding,  probably  cost  leas 
than  that  of  1973).  Champaign  finance  au- 
thority Herbert  Alexander  (Citixens'  Re- 
search Foundation)  estimated  that  6540  mil- 
ium was  spent  on  all  elections  in  the  U.S.  in 
1976  at  aU  levels,  on  ballot  propositions  as 
well  as  candidate  elections;  his  comparable 
estimate  for  1984  (the  most  recent  presiden- 
tial election  year)  was  $1.8  blUlon.  Even  ac- 
counting for  the  increase  In  the  cost-of- 
living  during  this  period,  which  was  83%. 
this  represented  a  significant  increase. 

In  congressional  elections,  the  uniform 
dladosure  laws  enacted  In  the  1970's  have 
made  It  possible  to  more  accurately  gauge 
any  trends  in  spending  levels.  As  Table  1 
ahows.  House  and  Senat«  candidates  in  pri- 
mary and  general  elections  spent  an  esti- 
mated $438  mlUlon  In  1988,  compared  with 
$11S.S  million  10  years  earlier— a  278%  In- 
crease (or  106%.  controlled  for  inflation). 
Tabu  I.— Campaign  expenditure*  in  House 
and  Senate  election*:  i97t-St 

MiUim 
1976 $115.5 

1960 239.0 

1984 374.1 

1986  (estimate) 436.0 

Source:  Herbert  Alexander  (19TS>:  FBC  (l>7a-S4>-. 
CHS  (1986). 

Even  greater  than  the  increases  in  aggre- 
gate campaign  coats  have  been  those  for  the 
average  expenditures  by  successful  candl- 
datea.  a  useful  measure  of  the  real  cost  of 
running  for  office.  As  Table  3  demonstrates. 


the  average  coat  for  a  winning  House  candi- 
dates rose  from  $87,300  In  1976  to  $346,000 
In  1986  (a  300%  increase),  and  the  average 
for  a  successful  Senate  race  Increased  from 
$609,000  to  $3,099,554  during  thU  same 
period  (a  8400%  irtcreaae  in  current  dollars 
unadjusted  for  Inflation). 

TA8U  2.-AVEI(AGE  CAMPAIGN  EXPENDITURES  BY 
1MNMNG  HOUSE  AND  SENATE  CANDIDATES  1976-16 
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Even  greater  were  the  amounts  spent  by 
those  candidates  in  the  most  competitive 
raoea:  suooeasful  House  candidates  in  elec- 
tions decided  by  a  margin  of  10%  or  less 
spent  an  average  of  from  $309,000  In  1980  to 
$532,377  In  1986.  These  daU  reflect  only  the 
level  of  spending  by  candidates  (under  both 
their  authorization  and  direct  control );  they 
do  not  Include  the  levels  of  independent  ex- 
penditures (by  outside  groups  and  Individ- 
uals), coordinated  expenditures  by  the  polit- 
ical parties,  or  the  more  difficult  to  gauge 
activities  of  unions,  corporations,  and  other 
Interest  groups  beyond  direct  contributions 
to  candidates.  Thus,  the  real  cost  of  winning 
a  House  or  Senate  seat  is  actually  understat- 
ed in  theae  figures  by  an  indeterminate 
amount. 

Most  observers  cite  the  Increased  central- 
Ity  of  media  In  modem  elections  and  the 
rapid  growth  In  the  cost  of  TV  and  radio  ad- 
vertisements ss  the  prime  contributors  to 
the  escalating  costs  of  elections  today. 
While  there  are  no  aggregate  data  on  the 
breakdown  of  FVderal  campaign  budgets 
(because  of  the  FECs  reporting  formats),  it 
Is  generally  estimated  that  50-60%  of  a  typi- 
cal Senate  campaign  budget  is  allocated  to 
broadcast  media  advertising  (such  media 
does  not  play  as  great  a  role  In  the  typical 
House  campaign,  as  the  concentration  of 
districts  in  urban  media  markets  often 
makes  such  costs  prohibitively  high). 

Three  other  factors  can  be  cited  as  con- 
tributing to  the  high  cost  of  elections  today: 

The  professlonallzation  of  politics — the 
shifting  of  election  campaigns  to  full-time, 
ongoing  operations  by  poUtlcal  consultants, 
pollsters,  etc.: 

The  Increased  degree  of  regulations  and 
disclosure  requirements,  necessitating  a 
greater  role  for  legal  and  accounting  assist- 
ance: and 

The  high  costs  of  fundralslng— primarily 
through  dlrect-maU. 

Ironically,  the  cost  of  fundralslng  has 
risen  in  response,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  lim- 
itations on  contributions  under  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act.  Candidates,  espe- 
cially in  large  Jurisdictions  (such  as  States), 
must  raise  more  money  from  more  people  in 
smaller  amounts,  a  democratic,  but  inher- 
ently more  time-consuming  and  expensive, 
process. 

To  many  obaervers.  the  daU  presented 
above  reflect  what  are  seen  as  exhorbitant 
levels  of  campaign  expenditures,  posing  a 
threat  to  our  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment. Critics  argue  that  too  much  time  is 
spent  raising  campaign  money,  diverting 
candidates  from  attention  to  the  issues  of 
the  campaign  and  officeholders  from  their 
public  duties.  The  high  cost  of  elections  and 
the  perception  that  they  are    "bought  and 


sold"  are  seen  as  contributing  to  public  cyni- 
cism about  the  political  process.  Also,  to  the 
extent  that  high  election  costs  may  be  re- 
sulting In  more  wealthy  individuals  seeking 
office  (an  unproven  assertion),  opportuni- 
ties for  public  service  by  those  of  more  lim- 
ited means  or  lacking  in  financial  contacts 
may  become  Increasingly  foreclosed.  Final- 
ly, in  the  wake  of  the  1986  elections,  some 
observers  have  speculated  about  a  correla- 
tion Iwtween  the  availabtUty  of  excessive 
amounts  of  campaign  money  and  the  per- 
ceived Increased  reliance  on  sophisticated, 
negative  media  advertising;  this  view  is 
based  on  the  central  role  of  both  media  and 
consultanU  and  the  widespread  belief 
among  the  latter  that  "negative"  advertise- 
ments are  most  effective  In  today's  cam- 
paigns. 

The  increase  In  election  costs  is  by  no 
means  unlversaUy  viewed  with  alarm.  Many. 
Including  some  political  scientists  and  cam- 
paign finance  authorities,  insist  that  we  do 
not  spend  too  much  money  on  elections, 
when  viewed  in  the  context  of  both  the  cost 
of  other  goods  and  services  in  today's  socie- 
ty and  the  expansion  of  government  func- 
tions over  the  past  five  decades.  They  note 
that  election  spending  constitutes  only  a 
fraction  of  a  percent  of  what  governments 
at  aU  levels  spend,  commenting  that  the 
cost  of  educating  the  public  about  critical 
policy  choices  on  the  disposition  of  those 
large  sums  is  hardly  excessive.  Because  so 
much  of  election  expenditures  take  the 
form  of  communicating  with  voters,  com- 
parisons are  made  with  the  costs  of  commer- 
cial advertising,  and,  in  that  context,  elec- 
tion costs  appear  less  shocking.  For  exam- 
ple, the  nation's  leading  commercial  adver- 
tiser. Proctor  Si  Gamble,  spent  $873  mUlion 
promoting  Its  products  in  1984.  more  than 
was  spent  by  candidates  for  the  presidency. 
Senate,  and  House  combined. 

Observers  also  raise  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  such  phenomena  as  wealthy 
candidates  and  negative  campaigning  are 
simply  more  visible  today  than  in  earUer 
years— a  result  of  better  disclosure  and  the 
dominant  role  of  TV  in  today's  politics. 
They  also  note  that  more  money  does  not 
necessarily  guarantee  electorial  success,  as 
was  seen  recently,  and  notably,  in  1988.  Fi- 
nally some  even  suggest  that  too  little  may 
be  spent  on  elections,  rather  than  too  much, 
from  the  perspective  of  meaningful  compe- 
tition in  elections.  Many  lncumt>ents  accu- 
mulate large  warchests,  with  the  effect  of 
deterring  significant  oppositon.  Challengers, 
facing  a  massive  fundralslng  task  Just  to 
reach  competitive  capability,  may  weU  de- 
cline candidacy.  Those  not  deterred  often 
cannot  raise  and  spend  enough  to  mount  a 
credible  challenge. 

rACS  AlfD  THK  SOtTKCSS  OP  PTTHDS 

The  Increased  expense  of  getting  elected 
to  Congress  and  its  many  ramifications  are 
closely  linked  to  Issues  about  the  sources  of 
those  funds,  particularly  the  ever  greater 
candidate  reliance  on  contributions  from 
PACs  as  agents  of  "special  interest"  groups. 
As  pressures  to  raise  large  campaign  war- 
chests  lead— or  are  perceived  to  lead— candi- 
dates to  taUor  appeals  to  the  most  affluent 
and  narrowly  Interested  sectors,  questions 
arise  about  the  extent  to  which  all  elements 
of  society  are  fairly  and  equally  represent- 
ed. The  role  of  PACs.  In  Itself  and  in  rela- 
tion to  other  funding  sources,  has  thus 
become  a  central  Issue  in  the  campaign  fi- 
nance debate. 

As  with  the  date  on  election  costs,  the  sta- 
tistics on  the  role  of  PACs  reveal  an  unmis- 
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tmkable  ^wth  by  any  standard  of  meas-  latlng  to  the  President's  trip  to  VenKje  considered.  As  I  "n<*«"^l,"[\"i«'*  *" 
™nt^hrther  iTnumhers.  In  amount  for  the  European  e<»nomlc  summit  to  some  amendment  tree  Plann«»  o^  con- 
^"  bu^  t^  cSidlSates.  or  in  the  level  of  be  offered  by  myself  and  Other  Sena-  sidered  that,  if  cloture  ^  invoked  and 
PAC  support  relative  to  other  sources  of  (^„  ^here  be  the  following  time  limi-  if  we  go  into  amending  this  bill,  many 
campaign  money.  In  terms  of  numbers.  Fed-  (^^jon-  Not  to  exceed  10  minutes  amendments  would  not  be  in  order  or 
eraUy-reglstered  PAiDs  increased  from  608  to  ^^y  divided  between  the  majority  they  might  be  voted  down  along  party 
4.157  between  the  end  of  1974  and  the  end    ^     nilnority  leaders;  that  no  amend-    lines. 

of  1986  (With  the  largest  lncress«<^^        ^  in  order;  that  no  motion  to       That  would  trouble  me  a  great  deal 

^^l.r~X^ytSeiJLue-oriS1^d^di^    ^^mmft  the  res<ilutlon  be  in  order,    because,   very   frankly.   I   think  that 
^-PA^)    >[).  s^o^^^i^l  the    either  with  or  without  amendments;    both  of  the  major  bills  we  are  talking 
•Sount  contributed  by  PACs  to  House  and    and  that  the  majority  leader  may  call    about  have  some  merit. 
Senate  candidates  during  this  period  rose    up   the   resolution   after  consultation        i^t  me  say  from  a  personal  point  oi 
from  $13.5  million  to  an  estimated  $140  mil-    ^j.j^  ^he  minority  leader.  view  that  I  have  never  been  blessed 

Uon-a  more  than  400%  rise,  controUing  for  ^  p^^^  qj  ^^teX  request,  and  I  have  with  such  huge  amounts  of  campaign 
the  effecu  of  InflaUon.  consulted  with   the   minority   leader,    funds  as  have  some  of  my  colleagues. 

Table  3.-Pi«C  confriftiUion*  to  ^.^^^^  ^  ^^^  qq  the  resolution  occur    perhaps  that  is  because  I  come  from  a 

cononuional  candidate:  1974-»6  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  y^^^  qj  4  o'clock  p.m.—    small  SUte,  although  the  last  Senate 

"aia^    this  would  also  accommodate  the  dis-    races  in  my  State,  according  to  what  I 

1974 — '**j    tingulshed  chairman  of  the  Foreign    read  in  the  papers,  cost  about  $3  mil- 

}*^'" ;;;;;;;;;      a^a    Relations  committee— and  that  there    uon  on  each  side,  which  is  about  as  ex- 

1980        !!!!...!..!"!".!!™."..      55.2    be  no  time  on  any  motion  to  reconsid-    pensive  as  any  State  In  the  Union. 

1982     .!»"."".~™™-"-"" *^'    er.  I  read  that  one  of  Senator  McGov- 

1984 —    12^-'       The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Is    e^n's  campaigns— again  I  read  in  the 

1986  (estimate) ".Z;:;' ". „.  .„,     there  objection?  paper  and  hope  it  is  right— was  the 

Source  Common  c»u»e<i974-7«):FEC(i»7»-M):  j^  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the  second  most  expensive  in  the  Nation. 
"**'!*"'  .».  ^  .„-.n.n.rf«i  me^ure-  Republican  leader  has  cleared  this  exceeded  only  by  a  Calif omia  race.  So. 
'^r^^fv.-'^ipT^ACs^^^tS  STt^  agreement.  There  is  no  objection  on  ^g  have  had  some  very  expensive 
S^nCorcindit'^Xt'SStSu^^  this  side.  I  have  been  a^ed  to  an-  senate  races  in  my  State 
b^TAC?^ntriS)n8.  as  It  shows  the  rela-  nounce  that.  I  thank  the  majority  j  ^eUeve  the  record  will  show  that  in 
tlve    Importance    of    each    major    funding    leader.  terms    of    campaign    expenditiU'es,    I 

source  (PACs.  poUtical  parties,  individual  Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin-  j^^^g  spent  somewhere  between 
cltixens— giving  directly,  and  candidates—  gulshed  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  $500  000  and  $800,000  on  an  actual 
giving  to  their  own  campaigns).  As  Table  4  ^^  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  campaign,  although  during  the  entire 
shows.  31.3%  o^H°"f^^*;f ^^"^Jf  ^ot)    sent  that  it  be  in  order  at  this  time  to    ^  riod  it  may  have  added  up  to 

^ptl'^c^eTrornVX^  m  im  cSm'S^    order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  resolu-    J^^  J^^,  ^unds  like  a  lot  of  money 

^  IS 7*ta  1974  tion.  ^^      ,      to  me.  but  it  is  not  very  much  money 

Vl^rl*l^of  PAC  contribution*  among  The  PRESIDING  OPCTpK.  Is  ^s  Senate  races  go  in  my  State  where 
S  r^S  %^n^^ncl  candidate,  there  objection?  Without  objection,  it  ^^^p^^  „g  spread  out  a  great  deal  and 
in  general  election*.  1974-86  is  SO  ordered.  *   t -.i,  #«..    It  is  expensive. 

Percent       Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for       j  ^^  ^^^  j^^j  j  ^^^^  a  great  ax  to 

,074  —      15.7    the  yeas  and  nays  to  the  resolution.  grind  I  do  not  spend  a  big  percentage 

1976  :::r.:::: iS-?       The     presiding     officer,     is    °f  ^^y  time  fundralsmg.  although  it  is 

1978 ^-^    there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a    j^  consideration.  I  tend  not  to  beUeve 

JS22 " 36  6    sufficient  second.  j^  public  financing.  I  think  moneys 

}S2 ZZZ'.      29:3       The  yeas  and  nays  were  or<lered.  can  be  raised  privately.  Maybe  there 

l986""r.'.""'.;!"""""."";r. 31.3       Mr.  BYRD.  I  urge  our  cloakrooms  to    ^^  ^  limitations  on  the  amounts  or 

Source   CRS  cajcuuuons.  bued  on  Common    notify  Senators  that  there  wlU  be  a    ^^^  political  action  committees  can  be 

Cause  and  FEC  data.  rollcall  votc  at  4  p.m.  today.  zerocd  out  or  limited.  But  I  believe  I 

Perhaps  of  greater  significance  than  the  ^_^^_^_  reflect  the  thinking  of  the  people  of 

!Sr^^da°t^  i;.  ^^fir'^Sii'r TpoX^       senate  ELEC™n  CAMPAIGN       my   Sta^^Jt   we   would  not   favor 

rw^^rn^ed^w-STttrerir  (U  ^^g  senate  continued  with  consider-  I  ^eTkn^Sw^ha?  we*do"^tSe 

is  also  worth  noting  that  House  candidates  *        -  ^.     ^^j^l  spending.  I  know  what  we  do  wiin  ine 

Satf  g^ne^y  b^n  more  reuant  on  PAC  »'S?      SSlER      addressed      the  national     debt    ceiling-we    ratee     it 

contributions,  vis-a-vifi  other  sources,  than  r^^'      '^"■""^  almost  every  year,  and  I  am  afraid  U 

Senate  candidates,  in  large  part  because  of  cnair.                    ^^    OFFICER.    The  we  had  the  taxpayers'  money  in  there, 

the   larger   funding   base   In  Senate  cam-  The    PJ^SromG    Oi-*lCi!Jt.    me  ^^^^    contributions, 

paigns.)  Major  party  House  candidate  re-  Senator  ^roin  South  Dakota^  ^av.               ^     w                                 ^_^^^ 

^ed  36.6%  of  their  funds  from  PACs  in  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  fverr  yw  "^  J*^'"  *  '  j^  haDi>ened 

^86V  amoii    House    incumbents    it    was  ^appy   that   we   are   discussing   cam-  "Jf  <*)!>«•  ^'^J  ^^S    n  h^^^ 

43  4%.    HoZ:   winners   received   41.3%   of  L|^'^  reform.  I  certainly  am  open  to  with  the  na"op»l  ,<*«*'^'„!L  *?^^  ^ 

thelTfunds  from  PACs  in  1988.  up  steadily  ^^oyj^g  ^  campaign  laws.  I  hope  pened  on  spending  for  everything  etee 

S^m  35.6%  in  1976.  Examined  another  way,  STSmproiX^can  be  reached  be-  Also  I  see  there  is  an  entiUement 

ri^rhrthrfS-ir-PA^'is  -SL^Thi|2t'hepuS^^^^^     s?^e^"r-tS?^-o^.s 

f.m9%lnl974to41%.1986:  ^^^X^Xre  ^e    ^/cky  .  an  ex^ri^t^^^ar^^ 

UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  Th^veTo^^Uer^^o^ess  for  13  this  b^^e^  S.^V^'S^pl?  ^^^ 

AGREEMENT  years.  When  I  first  came  here  we  had  in  P^^f  ^^^f^^ttag 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  au-  a   -'o™   ^   and^we   ha^e   had   a  ^1-^^^^^  ve^  toter^ti^^  ^  ^^^^  ^ 

thorized  by  the  distinguished  Republl-  ^'°™  i'S.oS  l^^ei^  S%ful  SSto  my  coUeague.  but  not  yield  the  floor. 

ssa.^,SnSS^,v?.s^~r  SfiStSSrs  is^"^^u's:s^ss^f 
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much  Interested  in  exactly  how  that 
would  work  becauae,  Mr.  Preaident,  I 
tend  to  think,  when  ail  la  aald  and 
done,  thla  is  going  to  be  an  incum- 
boits'  protection  bill. 

I  will  ooounent  on  what  my  col- 
league has  to  aay,  but  could  I  yield  to 
learn  what  wiU  occur  in  primaries 
under  thla  bill? 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  recocniaed  to  reapond  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  As  my  friend 
from  South  Dakota  knows.  I  am  nei- 
ther a  supporter  or  enthusiast  of  8.  2. 
But  as  I  understand  his  question,  it 
would  be.  What  would  be  the  primary 
spending  limit  under  S.  2? 

The  primary  spending  limit  under  8. 
S  in  the  Senator's  State  would  be  67 
percent  of  $950,000.  which  is  the  gen- 
eral election  spending  level. 

Now.  there  is,  of  course,  the  option 
to  go  privately,  to  just  say,  "I  am  not 
going  to  accept  public  funding,  I  am 
going  to  raise  my  own  money,  and  I 
am  going  to  do  it  that  way." 

There  is,  of  course,  an  enormous  dis- 
incentive under  S.  2  to  rely  strictly  on 
private  contributions  rather  than 
public  money.  Because  what  happens 
under  S.  2.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
South  Dakota,  is  that  if  he  should  opt. 
as  a  matter  of  principle  to  say  to  his 
people  in  South  Dakota.  "I  don't  think 
the  taxpayers  ought  to  have  to  pay  for 
this  race  so  I  am  going  to  raise  it,"  the 
moment  my  friend  from  South  Dakota 
exceeded  the  spending  limit  for  his 
State,  which  is  $950,000.  the  moment 
he  exceeded  that  figure  in  private  do- 
nations, his  opponent,  who  under  this 
hypothetical  chose  public  fimding, 
would  get  what  we  call  a  second  enti- 
tlement payment  of  an  additional 
$950,000. 

So  he  would  be.  under  that  scenario. 
$949,000  behind  at  taxpayers'  expense, 
the  moment  he  exceeded  the  $950,000 
limit  in  the  general  election. 

Mr.  PRES8LER.  Let  me  ask  my  col- 
league this,  and  maybe  the  cosponsor 
of  S.  2  might  better  answer  It. 

What  would  occur  with  funds  raised 
previously?  As  pointed  out  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  some  Senators 
raise  money  every  year. 

Say,  a  Senator  had  $1  million  in  the 
bank  under  this  scenario  at  the  begin- 
ning: How  would  that  be  counted 
under  S.  2?  My  friend  from  Kentucky 
need  not  account  for  8.  2.  since  he  is 
an  opponent  of  it,  but  as  he  under- 
stands it. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  South  DakoU  that  I  do 
not  think  I  could  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  PRE8SLER.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  a  clear  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  asked  that  ques- 
tion before  of  some  of  the  sponsors. 
They  are  not  quite  siure  of  two  things: 


First,  what  do  you  do  with  the 
money  you  now  have  raised?  The  ef- 
fective date  is  when  the  bill  comes  Into 
effect,  not  what  happened  before.  I 
have  not  got  an  answer  on  that. 

As  to  the  second  question,  what  hap- 
pens if  you  go  out  to  raise  the  match- 
ing funds  and  by  chance,  assuming 
you  are  matching  funds  of  $200,000 
and  you  rmise  $300,000  by  direct  mall 
that  comes  in.  what  happens  then? 

Have  you  raised  too  much  in  the  way 
of  matching  fluids  or  do  you  only  get 
$700,000  because  you  have  raised 
$300,000  and  you  could  spend  $1  mil- 
lion? I  have  not  got  the  answer  to 
that.  There  may  be  one.  but  I  have  not 
tieen  able  to  find  it. 

Mr.  PRE88LER.  I  believe  I  have  the 
floor.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  does  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  We  have  received 
about  100  telegrams  and  letters  on  this 
subject,  and  we  have  been  talking  to 
the  people  who  are  writing  in.  Most  of 
them  do  not  really  know  what  is  in  S. 
2.  They  do  not  know  there  is  public 
funding,  using  taxpayers'  money;  that 
Senators  will  t>e  under  an  entitlement 
program.  I  could  very  easily  raise 
$150,000  in  my  State,  and  then,  as  I 
understand  it.  I  would  be  entitled  to 
$800,000  of  taxpayers'  money. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  this  would  only 
be  coming  from  a  $2  checkoff:  but, 
adding  up  the  numbers,  I  do  not  see 
how  it  could  possibly  be  true,  and  I 
think  inevitably  we  would  be  taking 
money  out  of  the  Treasury.  Also,  I 
predict  the  ceiling  will  be  increased 
every  year  under  this  bill.  So,  we  will 
not  only  have  public  money;  we  will 
have  PAC  money;  we  will  have  private 
money. 

But  the  people  who  have  responded 
to  our  office's  inquiries  seem  to  be 
concerned.  First,  they  do  not  luiow 
that  under  this  bill,  we  would  have 
public  financing  in  part.  When  they 
are  told  that,  they  are  usually  some- 
what surprised.  I  do  hope  that,  in  the 
mailings  by  the  groups  supporting  this 
legislation,  they  will  be  completely 
candid. 

Second,  a  concern  by  people  is  politi- 
cal action  committee  contributions.  I 
would  agree  with  that,  and  that  is  why 
I  have  added  my  name  to  the  McCon- 
nell-Packwood  bill,  which  zeroes  out 
political  action  committees.  S.  2  did 
not  even  reduce  the  amount  that  a  po- 
litical action  committee  could  give.  A 
political  action  committee  still  could 
give  $5,000  per  election. 

Number  three,  the  people  who  have 
contacted  our  office  want  spending 
ceilings,  and  that  I  would  concur  in  or 
grant  to  S.  2.  It  does  do  that,  and  our 
bill  does  not.  A  spending  ceiling  does 
not  bother  me  because  I  have  never 
been  anjrwhere  near  a  spending  ceil- 
ing. 


As  I  have  pointed  out.  my  cam- 
paigns—and it  may  be  a  blessing— have 
never  cost  more  than  33  percent  of 
what  other  recent  Senate  campaigns 
in  my  State  have  cost. 

So.  the  point  I  am  making  is  that  I 
think  there  is  much  misunderstanding 
out  in  the  country  about  what  is  in  S. 
2.  This  Senator  would  love  to  have  a 
situation  where  there  was  an  opportu- 
nity to  offer  amendments  which  would 
not  be  voted  down  on  a  partisan  basis. 
Also.  I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
reporting  of  soft  money.  By  soft 
money  I  mean  money  that  is  spent  by 
business  or  labor  unions  or  teachers' 
groups,  or  even  504(b)  groups,  to 
inform  their  members.  The  fact  of  the 
mjttter  is  that  before  an  election,  they 
say:  "We  don't  care  who  you  vote  for. 
We  are  a  tax-exempt  group.  But  we 
would  like  to  point  out  to  you  that 
Senator  So  and  So  voted  against  you 
on  such  and  such  a  date."  That  is 
legal.  I  guess. 

In  my  mind,  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
law,  but  it  is  being  done.  And  those  are 
soft  money  contributions. 

So  what  we  would  be  doing  under  S. 
2,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  placing  a  limita- 
tion on  reported  expenditures  without 
doing  anything  about  soft  money. 

Also,  I  think  that  S.  2.  without 
amendments  would  be  an  incumbent's 
dream. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  find  it 
much  easier  to  run  for  election  under 
S.  2  than  I  would  under  the  present 
system.  It  would  be  much  easier  for 
me  to  run  in  1990.  But  it  would  be 
hard  for  an  opponent  to  run  against 
an  incumbent  because  they  are  going 
to  have  to  spend  more  dollars  to  do  it. 
I  have  had  the  advantage  of  being  in 
office,  and  I  have  had  the  advantage 
of  communication  with  my  constitu- 
ents over  the  years.  I  have  also  put  a 
lot  of  work  and  elbow  grease  into  it.  I 
might  say. 

So.  if  someone  is  going  to  work  to 
defeat  me.  they  are  going  to  have  to 
raise  more  money  than  I.  and  that  is 
why  I  see  this  as  an  incumbents'  pro- 
tection bilL 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  that  I  see  many  good  things  in 
both  S.  2  and  the  McConnell-Pack- 
wood  bill.  I  wish  there  could  be  a 
blending  together.  I  do  not  like  public 
financing.  I  think  the  money  should 
be  private.  I  think  we  do  need  to 
reduce  or  zero-out  the  individual 
PAC's  to  individual  campaigns.  That 
seems  to  be  something  that  our  people 
want  in  my  State.  They  do  not  want 
public  financing.  I  wish  that  we  could 
find  a  way  to  have  more  of  a  level 
playing  ground  between  inciunbents 
and  challengers. 

I  recall  that  when  I  first  arrived  in 
Washington,  everybody  was  all  excited 
about  political  action  committees. 
They  were  the  reform  of  that  time. 


After  PAC's  came,  they  said  well, 
now  we  can  trace  where  this  money  is 
coming  from. 

Before  PAC's.  you  could  have  10  ex- 
ecutives of  General  Motors  give  $1,000 
each,  and  it  would  Just  be  their  name 
and  home  address.  We  would  have  no 
idea  there  may  have  been  a  bundling 
effort,  but  with  a  PAC,  you  could  tell 
where  the  money  was  coming  from.  It 
was  a  great  reform. 

But  what  happened  under  PAC's 
was  that  the  amount  of  spending  ac- 
celerated. A  lot  of  people  participated: 
PAC's  were  successful;  and  people 
watching  the  political  process  said. 
"This  is  bad.  per  se." 

I  do  not  think  it  is  bad.  per  se.  but 
some  of  the  results,  the  negative  cam- 
paigning and  independent  expendi- 
tures are.  It  is  time  for  a  review. 

Let  us  be  careful  that  we  do  not 
throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath  and 
have  another  reform  bill  that  is  called 
reform  and  in  2  or  3  years  we  will  have 
all  the  same  groups  clamoring  for  an- 
other reform. 

Of  the  100-or-so  people  who  have 
contacted  my  office,  we  are  trying  to 
find  out  what  they  reaUy  want.  What 
they  really  want  really  Is  more  in  the 
Packwood-McConnell  bill  than  in  S.  2. 

But  this  Senator  is  ready  to  compro- 
mise. Is  ready  to  work  on  amendments, 
Lf  the  ground  rules  are  laid  out  in  a 
fair  fashion. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO  THE 
VENICE  SUMMIT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  the  resolution  on  which  the 
agreement  was  earlier  entered  with  re- 
spect to  a  vote  at  4  o'clock  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (8.  Res.  228)  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  commitments 
that  the  President  should  seek  to  obtain  at 
the  Venice  Summit  on  trade,  on  AIDS,  on 
agricultural  exports,  and  on  security  mat- 
ters. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
clerk  read  the  resolution. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  Rks.  225 

Whereas  the  heads  of  sUte  of  seven  lead- 
ing industrialized  nations  will  soon  convene 
in  Venice  for  an  economic  summit  meetinr. 

Whereas  the  strong  growth  of  imports 
into  the  United  SUtes  has  provided  most  of 
the  stimulus  to  world  trade  for  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  but  this  stimulus  has  ended  with 
the  decline  in  the  dollar. 

Whereas  Germany  and  Japan  have,  in 
contrast,  had  exix>rt-led  growth  and  slug- 
gish imports  resulting  in  exraordlnarlly 
large  trade  and  current  account  surpluses 
over  the  last  several  years  that  derive  not 
only  from  macroeconomlc  policies  but  trade 
practices; 

Whereas  Germany  and  Japan  can  pro- 
mote the  expansion  of  world  trade  and 
growth  by  using  their  enormous  trade  sur- 


pluses to  increase  their  Imports  substantial- 
ly: 

Whereas  returning  to  relative  balance  in 
our  international  accounts  will  require  con- 
certed efforts  in  both  macroeconomlc  and 
trade  policies  by  the  other  nations  attend- 
ing the  economic  summit: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Congress  Is 
committed  to  act  expeditiously  to  correct 
our  own  internal  Imbalances  by  reducing 
the  budget  deficit  and  improving  the  com- 
petitiveness of  American  industry; 

Whereas  Germany  and  Japan  have  moved 
slowly  to  correct  their  own  macroeconomlc 
and  trade  imbalances: 

Whereas  the  sharp  appreciation  of  the 
German  and  Japanese  currencies  Is  depress- 
ing their  exports  and  compelling  the  gov- 
emmenU  of  those  two  countries  to  adopt 
policies  to  stimulate  demand  for  their  own 
domestic  production,  but  their  internal  do- 
mestic pressures  will  discourage  greater 
demand  for  Imports: 

Whereas  the  current  value  of  the  dollar  is 
now  being  supported  by  sustantlal  pur- 
chases of  U.S.  securities  by  foreign  central 
banks  at  levels  that  will  be  difficult  to  sus- 
tain indefinitely; 

Whereas  further  substantial  reductions  In 
the  value  of  the  dollar  would  erode  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
disrupt  the  economies  of  nations  whose  cur- 
rencies appreciate; 

Whereas  the  United  States  economy  has 
been  far  more  open  to  imports  than  the 
economies  of  Germany  and  Japan  and  this 
has  contributed  to  the  current  wide  imbal- 
ances in  world  trade; 

Whereas  fundamental  programs  by  Ger- 
many and  Japan  to  ensure  much  greater 
openness  to  imports  would  contribute  to  a 
restoration  of  balance  in  world  trade  and 
act  as  an  alternative  to  further  substantial 
reductions  In  the  value  of  the  dollar: 

Whereas  the  European  Community's 
highly  protectionist  variable  levy  is  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  $5  bUlion.  50  percent  re- 
duction in  U.S.  agrictiltural  exports  to 
Epitope  and  Japanese  trade  barriers  cost 
U.S.  farmers  at  least  $1  billion  every  yean 

Whereas  the  worldwide  spread  of  Ac- 
quired Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome 
(AIDS)  threatens  the  lives  of  millions  of  the 
world's  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  spread  of  AIDS  poses  grave 
risks  to  the  economic  development  of  cer- 
tain less  developed  countries; 

Whereas  a  coordinated,  global  response  to 
this  international  health  crisis  will  hasten 
the  day  when  AIDS  will  be  defeated; 

Whereas  the  participant  nations  at  the 
Venice  summit  should  make  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  work  together  to  combat  this  epi- 
demic; 

Whereas  recent  developments  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  have  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  region  to  Western  economic  security; 

Whereas  the  continued  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion and  flow  of  commerce  in  the  Gulf 
region  Is  in  the  interest  of  the  Western  Alli- 
ance as  a  whole; 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  is  committed 
to  ensuring  the  continued  access  of  commer- 
cial shipping  to  the  Persian  Gulf: 

Whereas  the  Iran-Iraq  war  constitutes  a 
continuing  threat  to  Allied  InteresU  and  to 
freedom  of  navigation  in  the  Gulf;  Now. 
therefore  be  it 

Raolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that: 

(1)  the  United  SUtes  should  seek  commit- 
ments from  Germany  and  Japan  at  the  up- 
coming Venice  economic  summit  to  reduce 
their  trade  siupluses  by  substantially  in- 


creasing their  imports,  not  only  by  stimulat- 
ing demand,  but  restructuring  their  econo- 
mies to  become  permanently  more  open  to 
imports  of  goods  and  aervloes: 

(2)  the  United  SUtes  should  seek  commit- 
menU  from  the  European  Community  and 
Japan  to  liberalize  their  agricultural  import 
policies; 

(3)  the  United  SUtes  should  ae^  oommlt- 
menU  from  other  participanU  at  the  Venice 
summit  to  contribute  and  cooperate  with 
the  United  SUtes  and  international  efforts, 
particularly  those  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, to  combat  and  prevent  the 
spread  of  AIDS:  and 

(4)  the  {^resident  should  encourage  the 
Allies  at  the  Venice  summit  to  cooperate  In 
diplomatic  and  military  measures  which 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  Western  securi- 
ty interesU  in  the  Persiain  Gulf. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  is  considering  a  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  our  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Senator  Robcrt  Btso.  This  res- 
olution is  intended  to  put  the  Senate 
on  record  concerning  matters  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  President  Reagan  and  the 
heads  of  state  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Prance,  Germany,  Japan,  Italy,  and 
Canada  at  the  Venice  Economic 
Smnmit  next  week. 

Since  1975,  the  heads  of  state  of  the 
seven  most  powerful  industrialized  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  met  annually 
to  discuss  major  economic  issues  of 
mutual  concern.  These  sessions  have 
proven  to  be  very  useful  not  only  in 
terms  of  affording  an  opportunity  to 
exchange  views  on  specific  matters, 
but  in  highlighting  to  the  world  the 
importance  which  economic  issues 
have  come  to  play  in  our  overall  rela- 
tions with  each  other. 

The  majority  leader  has  concisely 
spelled  out  the  major  issues  which  de- 
serve serious  attention  by  the  summit 
participants.  Certain  matters  such  as 
the  serious  trade  imbalances  brought 
on  by  unwise  economic  policies  and 
unfair  trade  restrictions  should  be  dis- 
cussed in  depth.  The  instability  of  the 
dollar  on  foreign  exchange  markets 
must  also  continue  to  be  an  issue  of 
shared  concern.  So  too,  the  serious 
threat  to  our  shared  economic  and  se- 
curity interests  posed  by  recent  events 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  deserves  serious 
attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  our  distin- 
guished leader  for  authoring  this  reso- 
lution. I  think  it  conveys  an  important 
message  to  President  Reagan  and  to 
the  other  participants  who  will  attend 
the  Venice  Summit  next  week  of  the 
significance  that  the  Senate  accords  to 
the  discussions  which  will  be  held.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  res- 
olution.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  4  p.m.  having  arrived,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  blD  clerk  caUed  the  roU. 
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Mr.  C31AN8TON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Baucos],  the  Senator  from  Tenneaee 
(Mr.  Ooax].  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  MsnanAini].  and  the  Senator 
from  minoia  [Mr.  Sncoif ]  are  necewar- 
fly  absent. 

I  alio  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inoinii]  la  absent 
because  of  queetioning  wltneM  in 
Iran/  Contra  hearing. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  RuBMAMl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Washingtim  [Mr.  EvAm)  are  necessari- 
ly absent 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Bom]  is  absent  on 
off Idal  business.  

The  PRZSIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  In  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  90. 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  14«  Leg.] 
TEAS— 00 


AOaoM 

Olenn 

Moynihan 

Annatronc 

Oraham 

Murkowikl 

Bcntacn 

Oramm 

NIcklM 

Btdcn 

Oniriey 

Nunn 

Btafanuui 

Hwfcln 

Paekwood 

Dof  en 

Hatch 

PeU 

RoKhwlta 

HatneM 

Prearier 

Brvkiu 

Hceht 

Prosmlre 

Bumper* 

Benin 

Pryor 

Burdtek 

Helm 

Quayle 

Byrd 

Helaaa 

Reid 

Cbkfcc 

BoUlnci 

Riette 

ChllM 

Humphrey 

Rorkefeller 

Oochrao 

Johnston 

Roth 

OOiMB 

Kamea 

Sanford 

OCWMl 

Sarbanee 

Cnmlan 

Katfen 

Saaer 

DrAmato 

Kennedy 

Shelby 

Duifarth 

Kerry 

Slmpaon 

DMchle 

Lautenben 

Specter 

DaOooelnl 

Leahy 

Stafford 

DteOB 

Le*ln 

Stennli 

Dodd 

LilfV 

Dole 

Mati^TH*!* 

Symms 

Donaiicl 

McCain 

Thurmond 

DurmbcrvcT 

MoClure 

Trtble 

Bxon 

MeConnell 

Warner 

pyvd 

Ifeleher 

Wetckrr 

ramVu 

MIkulakI 

Wllaon 

Oam 

Mitchell 

NAYS-1 

Bradley 

Wlrth 

NOT  VOTWO- 

-» 

BMicua 

Oora 

Rudman 

Bond 

Inouye 

Simon 

Evmn* 

Ifetaenbaum 

Wallop 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  225)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to.  and  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SENATORIAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill  (S.  2). 


Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  am 
I  correct  that  &  2  is  the  pending  legls- 
laUm? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  E>sCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
events  of  the  past  several  months  have 
caused  the  American  people  to  ques- 
tion the  Integrity  of  their  Govern- 
ment, and  I  think  for  good  reason. 

Disillusionment  is  running  high  in 
this  country.  Surveys  in  my  State 
show  that:  public  forums  that  I  have 
held  domonstrate  that. 

S.  2  now  before  the  Senate,  will  do 
more  to  restore  public  confidence  In 
Government  officials  than  any  other 
single  thing  we  could  do.  any  single  act 
we  could  take  in  this  body. 

This  year.  1987.  is  the  bicentennial 
of  both  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  the 
U.S.  Congress.  Our  Founding  Fathers 
envisioned  a  Republic  governed  by  citi- 
zen legislators— a  representative  de- 
mocracy where  the  average  citizen  had 
some  Input,  where  the  average  citizen 
had  a  voice. 

However,  this  process  in  which  all  of 
us  here  are  Involved  more  and  more  is 
dominated  by  dollars,  and  large  dol- 
lars. It  is  not  dominated  by  that  de- 
mocracy in  which  we  all  think  we  are 
so  deeply  involved. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  spend  a  lot 
of  time  ensuring  that  the  democratic 
process,  that  process  of  letting  the  av- 
erage citizen's  voice  be  heard,  is  not  af- 
fected by  money.  But  it  is  this  Sena- 
tor's fear  that  It  is  being  affected  by 
money. 

S.  2  will  change  this  by  severely  lim- 
iting campaign  spending,  altering  the 
way  In  which  we  raise  money,  and  di- 
minishing the  role  of  special  interests, 
but  not  eliminating  special  interests. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  special 
Interests  coming  before  any  democrat- 
ic body  and  attempting  to  educate.  I 
only  say  that  this  influence  should  be 
diminished.  I  feel  that  special  Interests 
play  too  big  a  role  in  campaigns. 

Between  1976  and  1986  the  cost  of 
Senate  elections  Increased  from  $38.1 
million  to  $211  million.  Last  year,  two 
party  nominees  in  California  spent 
more  than  $22  million.  It  may  be 
closer  to  $27  million  or  $28  million 
when  all  the  figures  are  in. 

The  South  Dakota  election  for  the 
Senate,  as  we  heard  from  the  Junior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  cost 
almost  $7  million  in  a  SUte  with  a 
population  Just  a  little  under  750.000 
people.  I  think  too  much  money  is 
being  spent  on  elections  and  too  much 
time  is  being  spent  in  the  process  of 
raising  that  money. 

Those  of  us  who  are  running  In  this 
cycle  and  those  who  have  run  In  the 
past  realize  that  the  time  commitment 
necessary  to  raise  the  kind  of  money 
necessary  Is  excessive. 

Not  only  are  the  winners  spending 
an  Incredible  amount  of  money,  but 
the  losers  are  spending  as  much  and 


sometimes  more.  Four  candidates  In 
the  1986  election  spent  in  excess  of  $1 
million  in  a  losing  primary  effort.  One 
candidate  In  fact  spent  $6.2  million 
and  lost  the  primary. 

The  voters  of  my  State  of  Ariaona 
have  seen  the  light  of  this  issue.  Last 
fall  the  Arizona  voters  passed  a  refer- 
endum by  72  percent  which  places  new 
very  tough  campaign  financing  regula- 
tions on  all  State  candidates. 

That  new  Arizona  law  might  have 
gone  a  little  too  far,  quite  frankly,  and 
I  am  concerned  about  it,  but  I  support- 
ed it  and  I  voted  for  it  because  the 
time  had  come  to  address  the  cost  of 
elections  within  our  own  State.  I  am 
proud  of  Arizona  having  stepped  out 
on  this  issue.  Arizonans  have  spoken 
loudly.  It  is  very  clear  that  they 
wanted  a  change  and  they  have  It,  an 
it  is  causing  some  pain.  It  may  have  to 
be  altered  slightly,  but  the  purpose  of 
that  bill  was  to  curtail  the  horrendous 
amount  of  money  that  it  was  costing 
Just  to  run  for  the  State  legislature. 

I  believe  that  the  Arizona  vote  is  in- 
dicative of  a  nationwide  frustration 
with  our  system  of  electing  officials. 

I  have  been  surprised  to  hear  a 
number  of  Senators  who  oppose  the 
bill  ranting  and  raving  that  this  bill  is 
an  incumbent  protection  act  and  argu- 
ing that  the  Democrats  are  supporting 
this  bill  in  order  to  preserve  our  status 
as  a  majority  party. 

This  Senator  has  supported  this 
type  of  reform  when  the  Democrats 
were  in  the  majority  some  7  years  ago, 
and  all  during  the  time  the  Republi- 
cans were  in  the  majority,  because  it  is 
right,  because  the  time  is  long  past 
due  for  us  to  do  something  about  this 
problem  that  Is  out  of  control. 

I  have  been  surprised  at  these 
changes  because  I  do  not  think  that  is 
why  this  bill  is  t>efore  us  today,  and  I 
do  not  think  any  thoughtful  Member 
of  this  body  is  going  to  say  that  is  the 
purpose  for  which  we  are  here.  We 
were  here  with  a  bill  last  year,  the 
Boren-Goldwater  bill,  and  the  Repub- 
licans were  in  the  majority  and  we 
passed  that  bill,  though,  for  procedur- 
al reasons,  it  was  later  dropped.  Never- 
theless, I  do  not  believe  there  was  any 
charge  there  that  this  was  an  effort  to 
keep  Senator  Goldwater's  party  in  the 
majority.  It  was  done  because  those 
who  supported  It.  I  think,  felt  the  time 
was  ripe  to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  these  accusations,  to 
me,  are  not  true.  They  are  false  and 
they  are  misleading  to  the  American 
public.  The  present  system  is  Incum- 
bent protection.  It  Is  far  easier  for  an 
Incumbent  to  raise  money;  that  is  no 
secret.  In  the  28  Senate  races  where 
an  Incumbent  was  running  last  year 
the  Incumbent  outspent  the  challeng- 
er In  26  of  those  28  races. 

So,  are  we  dramatically  changing 
this?  I  think  we  are,  by  putting  some 
limits  on  spending.  The  incumbents 
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have  the  advantage  now  and  when  you 
think  about  It,  if  you  want  to  be 
honest  with  yourself,  you  have  to 
come  to  that  conclusion:  When  you 
are  an  Incumbent,  it  is  easier  to  raise 
money  than  when  you  are  not. 

I  know  that  firsthand,  for  I  have  run 
both  as  an  incumbent  and  also  when  I 
was  not  an  Incumbent.  By  putting 
spending  limits  in  place,  we  will  force 
the  Incumbent  back  down  to  the 
spending  level  of  the  challenger.  It  is 
more  difficult  for  the  chaUenger  to 
raise  funds:  it  always  will  be:  spending 
limits  wiU  help  to  equalize  this  system 
and  provide  a  level  playing  field. 

If  I  were  constructing  an  ideal  cam- 
paign finance  reform  bill,  I  must 
admit  I  would  not  Include  public  fi- 
nancing. However,  another  fact  that  is 
very  clear  to  all  of  us  is  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  that  decision  for  us. 
Their  1976  decision,  Buckley  versus 
Valeo.  specified  that  spending  limits 
could  only  be  legal  if  they  were  tied  to 
a  system  of  partial  public  financing. 
Spending  limits  are  the  key,  and  if  the 
only  way  to  obtain  spending  limits  Is 
to  accept  a  system  of  partial— and  I 
emphasize  partial— public  financing, 
then  I  will  support  public  financing. 

I  think  it  is  the  right  way  to  go.  I 
think  it  is  an  Investment  in  democra- 
cy. 

I  do  not  like  public  financing,  as  I  In- 
dicated. It  Is  abhorrent  to  me,  as  It  was 
In  the  Presidential  elections.  But  there 
is  no  way  to  limit  and  curtail  the 
abuses  we  have  seen  in  the  recent  past 
in  Presidential  elections  but  to  enact 
public  financing.  Without  spending 
limits,  there  will  be  no  real  reform  of 
the  present  system,  and  without  par- 
tial public  financing,  there  can  be  no 
spending  limits. 

Following  the  abuses  of  the  1972 
Presidential  campaign,  the  American 
people  demanded  reform.  And  the 
Congress  responded  with  the  Presiden- 
tial public  financing  system.  Ronald 
Reagan  has  accepted  more  than  $90 
million  through  this  system  and  It  has 
Indeed  worked. 

How  much  would  have  been  spent  by 
President  Reagan's  committees  and 
other  candidate's  committees  for  their 
elections  without  spending  limits?  I 
daresay  it  would  have  been  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  if  there  had  not 
been  a  Presidential  public  financing 
system  on  the  books.  Spending  has 
been  limited  In  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion system:  there  is  no  longer  an  ap- 
pearance that  Presidential  candidates 
can  be  bought. 

We  no  longer  have  headlines  about 
Indictments  of  sitting  attorneys  gener- 
al or  former  sitting  attorneys  general 
or  other  campaign  officers  in  Presi- 
dential elections.  Headlines  of  how 
they  are  accused  of  extorting  indus- 
tries to  make  huge  under-the-table 
contributions,  to  do  aU  types  of  bun- 
dling and  what-have-you  to  be  sure 
there  is  a  sufficient  flow  of  money  to 


sustain  a  Presidential  campaign.  I  be- 
lieve what  has  worked  in  the  Presiden- 
tial system  will  also  work  In  the 
Senate. 

The  fault  for  the  cuirrent  mess  lies 
not  Just  with  PAC's.  I  want  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  this  Senator  Is  not  op- 
posed to  political  action  committees.  I 
support  them.  I  urge  employees  of 
businesses  from  Arizona  to  Join  a  PAC. 
A  PAC  is  more  than  Just  giving 
money.  A  PAC  is  to  educate,  a  PAC  is 
to  encourage  participation  In  the  polit- 
ical process  to  know  what  the  issues 
are  of  particular  candidates,  of  attend- 
ing forums,  hopefully  of  getting  In- 
volved In  the  precinct  worit  or  In  the 
mailing  or  composing  of  letters,  debat- 
ing, learning  about  the  process.  But  as 
the  PAC  director  of  one  of  Arizona's 
largest  PAC's  told  me.  "You  know,  we 
have  gotten  pretty  lazy  ourselves.  We 
now  Just  give  the  money  or  we  agree 
to  underwrite  the  mailing.  That  Is 
what  our  contribution  now  Is  to  this 
political  process.  We  no  longer  go  and 
try  to  stir  the  Interest  of  our  employ- 
ees: we  Just  ask  them  to  Join,  because 
that  is  the  political  process." 

The  political  process  Is  a  lot  more 
than  that,  Mr.  President.  PAC's  are 
going  to  survive  under  this  bill.  I  think 
they  are  going  to  do  better,  because 
rather  than  just  raising  money  from 
their  employees,  they  are  going  to  get 
Involved  and  give  their  members  a  real 
education. 

The  fault  for  the  current  mess  lies 
not  alone  with  the  PAC's,  lies  not 
alone  with  candidates,  and  lies  not 
alone  with  fundraisers  or  parties.  Like- 
wise the  answer  is  not  simple.  I  do  not 
seek  to  eliminate  PAC's  because  that 
would  not  solve  the  problem:  I  do  not 
seek  to  gut  political  parties  because 
that  would  not  solve  the  problem.  The 
problem  can  only  be  solved  with  the 
comprehensive  approach  presented  In 
S.  2. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
expect  Integrity  from  those  they  have 
elected  to  positions  of  public  trust. 
Barry  Goldwater,  my  now-retired  col- 
league from  Arizona,  stated  it  very 
well: 

Our  Nation  is  facing  a  crisis  of  liberty  if 
we  do  not  control  campaign  expenditures. 
UnllnUted  campaign  spending  eaU  at  the 
heart  of  the  democratic  process. 

This  bill  will  help  us  overcome  this 
crisis  of  liberty  that  Senator  Gold- 
water  spoke  of. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  In  support  of  S.  2.  the 
Boren-Byrd  Senatorial  Election  Cam- 
paign Act.  This  bill  flnaUy  puts  a  halt 
to  the  splrallng  costs  of  campaigns  and 
the  Influence  of  special  Interests. 

This  bill  will  radically  change  the 
way  campaigns  for  the  U.S.  Senate  are 
financed.  It  will  diminish  the  worst 
part  of  campaigning— the  constant 
pursuit  of  dollars  to  fund  races.  This 
bill  is  timely,  it  is  necessary  and  It  is 
eminently  fair. 


This  bill  sets  a  celling  on  the  amount 
of  money  candidates  can  spend  based 
on  the  voting  population  of  the  State, 
provides  public  fimds  for  Senate  candi- 
dates willing  to  abide  by  the  limits, 
and  restricts  the  amount  of  money 
candidates  can  accept  from  political 
action  committees. 

The  current  process  forces  candi- 
dates to  become  dependent  on  money 
from  out  of  State  and  from  political 
action  committees  in  order  to  remain 
competitive.  Since  the  cost  of  cam- 
paigns keeps  going  up,  so  does  the  de- 
pendence. The  blU  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator BoREN  has  the  best  Intentions.  It 
seelu  to  shift  the  candidate's  reliance. 
Instead  of  candidates  having  to 
spend  2  years  of  their  lives  flying  to 
New  York  or  Los  Angeles  to  get  the 
funds  to  pay  for  the  endless  media, 
mailings.  poUs,  and  phone  banks,  they 
will  now  be  required  to  ftmd  their 
races  primarily  with  contributions 
from  the  folks  back  home. 

Instead  of  candidates  being  attacked 
by  negative  30  or  60  second  spots  that 
make  a  barrage  of  charges,  this  bill 
will  force  the  sponsor  of  the  ad  to 
appear  personally  when  reference  Is 
made  to  an  opponent  who  is  accepting 
Federal  funds. 

The  costs  of  running  for  the  n.S. 
Senate  are  skyrocketing.  The  1986 
Senate  elections  were  the  most  expen- 
sive ever.  During  the  1986  cycle. 
Senate  candidates  spent  $189  million. 
Candidates  for  this  body  spent  an  av- 
erage of  $2  million  per  race.  At  the 
same  time  contributions  from  political 
action  committees  to  Senate  candi- 
dates exceeded  $37  million. 

The  ever  increasing  cost  of  cam- 
paigns is  putting  elective  office  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  average  American 
who  lacks  personal  financial  resources 
and  Is  unable  to  raise  large  amounts  of 
money  from  out  of  State  or  from  spe- 
cial Interest  groups.  We  are  making 
elective  office  only  available  to  a  cer- 
tain class  of  citizen.  If  this  standard 
were  always  the  way  our  leaders  were 
selected  this  country  would  have 
missed  out  on  having  the  leaders  like 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Harry 
Tnmian— leaders  of  modest  beginnings 
and  no  wealth.  If  we  continue  on  this 
path  and  do  not  reform  the  system  we 
are  indeed  in  danger  of  having  Idark 
Twain's  remark  "the  best  Congress 
money  can  buy"  become  the  truth. 

Many  Senators  oppose  the  public  fi- 
nancing provisions  of  this  bill.  Howev- 
er, the  Supreme  Court  in  Buckley 
versus  Valeo.  made  clear  that  legisla- 
tion to  limit  spending  must  be  tied  to  a 
voluntary  system  that  Includes  public 
financing.  In  order  to  place  limits  on 
these  splrallng  costs  we  must  get  over 
the  hurdle  of  public  financing.  It  has 
worked  in  Presidential  elections  and  it 
wlU  work  in  senatorial  campaigns  as 
weU. 
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LMt  year's  overwhelming  vote  on 
the  Boren-Ooldwater  cmmpaim  ref onn 
legiauuon  raaOm  dear  that  the  current 
■yston  is  no  ktncer  viable.  The  Mparti- 
wn  support  of  that  measure  Indicates 
the  Republicans  and  Democrats  are 
tired  of  ipendlnt  ao  much  of  their 
thiMt  puraulnc  money  for  campaigns.  I 
want  to  compliment  Senator  Boam 
and  his  staff  who  have  been  pushing 
5^i».p>ijw  nnanoe  reform  in  the  last 
Congress  as  well  as  in  this  Congress, 
llieir  dlllgenoe  and  persistence  in 
having  the  Senate  face  up  to  this  issue 
Is  commendable.  I  think  Senator 
BouM  has  tried  to  create  a  bUl  that  is 
PHlf^»Ki^  to  both  parties. 

TliJi  bill  is  an  attempt  to  restore 
some  integrity  to  the  election  process. 
This  bai  tries  to  level  the  playing 
field.  Candidates  running  for  the  same 
office  must  raise  and  spend  the  same 
amounts  and  must  get  the  bulk  of 
their  general  electl<»  money  from 
home.  That  is  genuine  reform.  It  is 
time  that  Members  of  the  Senate  bite 
this  bullet  and  pass  the  Boren-Byrd 
Senatorial  Election  Act. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
gpnatftr  yield  to  me  for  an  announce- 
ment?  

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  Bftr.  President. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  announce  there  wUl 
be  no  more  rollcall  votes  today. 


,  cAMPAioa  ssrosii  act  or  i0*t 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  entitled  "The  Feder- 
al <>T»«g«  Reform  Act  of  1987,"  a 
bUl  in  which  I  have  been  Joined  by  24 
of  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

I  have  mentioned  this  bill  earlier 
today.  This  bill  wlU  be  offered  either 
as  a  substitute  to  S.  2  somewhere 
along  the  line  or  In  terms  of  the  proc- 
ess ss  amendments.  We  can  break  it 
down.  As  Members  will  see.  it  is  in  sep- 
arate titles,  so  we  may  offer  it  as 
amendments  to  S.  2. 

This  bill  seeks  to  address  many  of 
the  very  serious  campaign  finance 
problems  which  have  been  discussed  in 
the  Senate  over  the  last  2  days,  but  it 
does  so  without  resorting  to  the  unac- 
ceptable solution  for  many  of  us  of  fi- 
nancing Senate  campaigns  by  asking 
the  tazpajrers  for  their  money. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  will  re- 
strict the  amounts  of  money  which  po- 
litical action  committees  may  contrib- 
ute to  Senate  candidates  and  at  the 
same  time  it  wlU  raise  the  amount  an 
individual  citizen  can  contribute  to  a 
Senate  candidate. 

These  changes  would  have  the  effect 
of  iwntiy  candidates  more  dependent 
on  individual  contributors  and  leas  de- 
poident  upon  PAC's.  The  simple  truth 
is  there  are  more  PAC's  in  1987  than 
there  were  in  1974,  yet  individuals  now 
ought  to  be  able  to  contribute  more, 
not  less,  to  the  election  process.  A 
$1,000  contribution  in  1974  would  be 


equivalent  to  about  $2,500  in  1987  or 
you  could  put  it  the  other  way  and  say 
if  we  had  set  the  same  limit  in  1974,  an 
individual  would  have  been  able  to 
contribute  only  $450  In  1974.  I  beUeve 
that  the  amount  that  an  individual 
may  contribute  ought  to  be  indexed. 

This  bill  wlU  also  require  audits  of 
political  action  committees  and  non- 
party multlcandldate  political  commit- 
tees. It  will  for  the  first  time  require 
complete  public  disclosure  of  all  soft 
money  f*wip^gn  expenditures  includ- 
ing those  made  by  corporations,  labor 
unions,  and  political  psjtles. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  hearings  we 
have  held  in  the  Rules  Committee  it 
has  become  obvious  to  me  that  soft 
money  is  the  most  vexing  problem 
facing  the  political  process  In  the 
United  SUtes  today.  Day  in  and  day 
out  groups  are  making  contributions 
of  time  and  effort  and  money  to  cam- 
paigns for  such  things  as  voter  regis- 
tration efforts,  get-out-the-vote  ef- 
forts, and  these  soft  money  contribu- 
tions are  completely  unreported  to  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission.  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  are  necessarily 
wrong.  I  do  not  argue  they  are  wrong, 
but  I  do  believe  such  expenditures 
must  be  disclosed  to  the  public. 

This  bill  will  provide  penalties  for 
those  nonprlvate  501(cK3)  and 
501(cK4)  organizations  which  engage 
In  political  activities  while  using  tax- 
payer subsidized  postal  rates  during 
the  90  days  immediately  preceding  any 
general  or  special  election.  This  pro- 
posal will  also  require  the  disclosure  of 
all  indepeiKlent  political  expenditures 
and  will  redefine  the  term  "independ- 
ent expenditure"  to  make  certain  the 
definition  is  consistent  with  recent 
court  decisions. 

The  bill  that  we  present  to  the 
Senate  will  also  incorporate  a  provi- 
sion to  limit  the  effect  of  the  loophole 
which  was  created  by  Buckley  versus 
Valeo.  the  decision  in  1976  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  That  loophole  allows  in- 
dependently wealthy  candidates  to 
spend  unlimited  amounts  of  their  own 
money  and  I  feel  that  loophole  should 
be  closed. 

In  addition,  our  proposal  will  restrict 
the  bundling  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions, that  is,  of  putting  campaign  con- 
tributions together  in  one  package 
from  a  series  of  contributors,  and  calls 
for  the  creation  of  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission to  study  the  entire  issue  of 
campaign  financing. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  last  2  days 
we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion about  the  need  for  campaign  fi- 
nance reform,  and  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believes  that  such  reform  is 
needed.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
should  question  the  need  for  campaign 
reform. 

However,  I  do  not  agree  that  the  so- 
lution is  to  ask  the  already  hard- 
pressed  taxpayers  of  the  country  to 
ball  out  Senate  campaign  treasuries  in 


order  to  bring  about  campaign  expend- 
iture limitations. 

As  I  indicated  earlier  this  afternoon, 
no  /^»wp«tyTi  finance  reform  bill  in  my 
Judgment  will  be  adopted  by  the 
Senate  this  year  unless  it  has  broad  bi- 
partisan support,  support  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Based  on  my  experience  in  the 
Senate— it  is  not  as  long  as  many 
others  here  but  it  is  almost  20  years 
now— a  bipartisan  approach  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  any  campaign  act  amend- 
ment and  I  believe  those  who  favor  a 
realistic  approach  to  this  issue  should 
examine  the  proposal  that  now  25  of 
us  on  the  side  of  the  aisle  have  offered 
and  really  determine  that  it  is  time  for 
true  bipartisan  negotiations  to  bring 
us  a  bill  that  can  have  overwhelming 
support  of  the  Senate. 

I  look  forward  to  those  negotiations, 
Mr.  President,  and  offer  myself  to 
anyone  to  participate  in  them. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Seiuite  who  are  Joining  me 
Just  so  the  record  is  clear.  This  bill  is 
cosponsored  by  Senators  BoifD,  Coch- 
KAH,  D'Amato.  Damvorth,  Dole.  Do- 
Msmci.  ElvAMS,  Oarn,  Orasslet, 
KAsms,   Kasssbaum,   Kastkh,   Logar. 

MCCONHXLL,       MxnUCOWSKI.       NiCKLZS, 

RUDMAIf,  SnCPSOH.  Thurmohd, 

Warhkr.  and  Wilsoh. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  properly  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoDD).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoro.  as  follows: 

S.  1336 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  auembUd,  That  this 
Act  msy  be  cit«d  m  the  "FederaJ  C*mpalsn 
Reforai  Act  of  1967". 

coimiiBUTion  vtmm 
Sac.  X  Section  315(a)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campalsn  Act  of  1971  (2  U.8.C. 
441s(a»  U  amended  by- 
CD  strtklnc  out  "tl.OOO"  sod  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "(1.500"  in  paragraph  (IK A): 
and 

(2)  atriklns  out  "S&.OOO:"  In  paracrmph 
<2>(A)  and  Inaertlns  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$2,500:". 


KAintoM    AUDrrs    or    BxrASATS 

PtmiW    AMO    NOKPAITT    lfT;i.nCAJfI>IDATS    PO- 

uncAL  coMMrmss 

Ssc  3.  SecUon  311(b)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campalsn  Act  of  1971  (2  UJS.C.  438),  Is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  strUctng  out 
"(b)  The  Commlaaion"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "(bK  1 )  The  Commission":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2KA)  In  addition  to  the  audits  author- 
ized under  paragraph  (1).  the  Commission 
shaU  conduct  random  audits  of  separate  seg- 
regated  funds  and  nonparty  multlcandldate 
poUtlcal  committees. 


"(B)  As  used  in  this  paragraph— 
"(1)  the  term  'separate  sesregated  fund' 
means    a    fxmd    referred    to    In    section 
316(bK3KC):  and 

"(U)  the  term  'nonparty  multlcandldate 
poUtical  committee'  means  a  multlcandldate 
poUUcal  committee  ss  defined  in  section 
315(aX4).  except  that  such  term  does  not  in- 
clude a  multlcandldate  poUUcal  committee 
of  a  poUtical  party.". 

RBQunuaaarr  fob  kspurtimo  csbtaix  szxKrT 
ooinaisuTioNs  akd  umNuiTusss 
Sac.  4.  (a)  SecUon  304  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  n.8.C.  434)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f oUowlng  new  subsection: 
"(d)(1)  When  used  In  this  subsection— 
"(A)  the  term  election'  means— 
"(I)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation  or  labor 
organisatlcm.  an  election  (as  defined  in  sec- 
Uon  301(1))  with  respect  to  which  such  cor- 
poration or  labor  organization  is  prohibited 
from  making  a  contribution  or  expenditure 
under  section  316:  and 

"(U)  in  the  case  of  a  national  committee  of 
a  poUtical  party,  an  election  (as  defined  in 
section  301(1))  for  any  Federal  office: 

"(B)  the  term  'otherwise  exempt  activity' 
means  any  act  of  tumlshing.  arranging  to 
be  furnished,  or  otherwise  malting  avaUable 
any  services,  payment,  or  other  benefit  de- 
scrit)ed  In  paragraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  section 
316(b)(2)  (2  U.S.C.  441b(bX2)): 

"(C)  the  terms  'corporation'  and  'labor  or- 
ganization' have  the  same  meanings  as  in 
section  316  (2  U.S.C.  441b). 

"(2KA)  At  the  times  prescribed  in  para- 
graph (4).  a  corporation  shall  fUe  a  report 
with  the  Oxnmisslon  under  this  subsection 
if,  during  the  period  for  which  the  report  Is 
filed,  such  corporation  has  engaged  In  any 
otherwise  exempt  activity  In  connection 
with  an  election. 

"(B)  At  the  times  prescribed  In  paragraph 
(4),  a  labor  organization  shall  file  a  report 
with  the  Commission  under  this  subsection 
If,  during  the  period  for  which  the  report  Is 
fUed.  such  labor  organization  has  engaged 
in  any  otherwise  exempt  activity  In  connec- 
tion with  an  election. 

"(C)  At  the  times  prescribed  In  paragraph 
(4),  each  national  committee  of  a  poUtical 
party  shall  fUe  a  report  with  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  subsection  containing  a  dec- 
laration of  whether,  during  the  period  for 
which  the  report  is  filed,  such  committee 
has  engaged  in  any  otherwise  exempt  activi- 
ty in  connection  with  an  election.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  'other- 
wise exempt  activity'  refers  to  an  activity 
described  In  paragraph  (8KB)  or  (9KB)  of 
secUon  301  (2  VS&.C.  431  (8KB)  or  (9KB)). 

"(3)  Each  person  required  to  fUe  a  report 
under  this  subsection  shaU  Include  in  such 
report— 

"(A)  a  description  of  each  exempt  activity 
engaged  in,  in  connection  with  an  election, 
by  such  person  during  the  period  covered  by 
the  report:  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  each  payment  and  the 
cost  and  fair  marltet  value  of  each  of  the 
services  and  other  benefits  described  in  the 
report  in  accordance  with  clause  (A). 

"(4)  The  reports  under  this  subsection 
shaU  be  filed  at  each  of  the  times  prescribed 
in  subsection  (aK4KA)  for  reports  of  poUti- 
cal committees  other  than  authorised  com- 
mittees of  a  candidate. 

"(5MA)  Any  nonprofit  corporation,  receiv- 
ing reduced  postal  rates  because  of  Its  status 
as  a  nonprofit  corporation,  which  uses  the 
malls  to  engage  tn  any  activity  described  in 
paragraph  (1KB)  during  the  period  90  days 
immediately  prior  to  a  general  or  special 


election  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  as  provid- 
ed in  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  The  CommJMton.  upon  receiving  a 
complaint  under  subparagraph  (A),  or  on 
the  basis  of  information  ascertained  In  the 
normal  course  of  carrying  out  its  superviso- 
ry responsibilities,  by  an  affirmative  vote  of 
4  of  Its  members,  may  institute  a  civU 
action.  Including  an  order  for  a  clvU  penalty 
which  is  an  amount  equal  to  the  postage 
rate  for  flist  class  mail  for  all  of  the  maU  re- 
Uting  to  acUvities  described  in  paragraph 
(1KB)  which  Is  maUed  during  such  90-day 
period. 

"(eKl)  Any  Independent  expenditures  (in- 
cluding those  described  in  subsection 
(bKOKBKUl)).  by  any  person  with  regard  to 
an  election  which  may  directly  result  In  the 
election  of  a  person  to  the  office  of  United 
States  Senator,  which  In  the  aggregate  total 
mote  than  $10,000  shaU  be  reported  by  such 
person  to  the  Commission  within  24  hours 
after  such  Independent  expenditures  are 
made.  Thereafter,  any  Independent  expendi- 
tures by  such  person  in  the  same  election 
aggregating  more  than  $S,0(K)  shaU  be  re- 
ported by  such  person  to  the  Commission 
within  24  hours  after  such  independent  ex- 
penditures are  made. 

"(2)  Such  sUtemenU  shaU  be  fUed  with 
the  Commission,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
State  of  the  election  Involved  and  with  the 
principal  campaign  committee  of  each  can- 
didate in  the  general  election,  and  shall  con- 
tain the  information  required  by  subsection 
(bK6KBKiU)  of  this  section  and  a  sUtement 
fUed  under  penalty  of  perjury  by  the  person 
making  the  independent  expenditures  indi- 
cating whom  the  independent  expenditures 
are  actually  intended  to  help  elect  or  defeat. 
The  Commission  shall  notify  any  candidate 
in  the  election  Involved  about  each  such 
report  within  24  hours  after  such  report  Is 
made. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  reporting  re- 
quirements esUbllshed  in  this  paragraph, 
the  Commission  may  make  its  own  determi- 
nation that  a  person  has  made  independent 
expenditures  with  regard  to  an  election 
which  may  directly  result  in  the  election  of 
a  person  to  the  office  of  United  SUtes  Sena- 
tor that  In  the  aggregate  total  more  than 
$10,000,  and  thereafter  that  in  the  aggre- 
gate total  more  than  $5,000. 

"(4)  The  Commission  shaU  notify  each 
candidate  In  the  election  Involved  about 
each  such  determination  within  34  hotirs 
after  such  determination  is  made.". 

(b)  Section  316  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  VS.C.  441b)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f  oUowing  new  sulisectlon: 

"(c)  Any  activity  exempt  under  paragraph 
(A)  or  (B)  of  subsecUon  (bK2)  shaU  be  sub- 
ject to  the  reporting  requirements  of  section 
304(d).". 

DISCIXMUaS  OP  IHDEPCNDElfT  XXfKHUlTURES 

Sac.  6.  (a)  SecUon  318(aK3)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
44  Id)  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowinr  ".  except  that  whenever  any 
person  makes  an  independent  expenditure 
through  (A)  a  broadcast  communication  on 
any  radio  or  television  station,  the  broad- 
cast communication  shaU  include  a  state- 
ment— 

"(1)  in  such  television  l»x>adcast,  that  is 
clearly  readable  to  the  viewer  and  appears 
continuously  during  the  entire  length  of 
such  communication:  or 

"(U)  in  such  radio  broadcast,  that  is  clear- 
ly audible  to  the  viewer  and  Is  aired  at  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  such  broadcast. 


setting  forth  the  name  of  such  person  and 
in  the  case  of  a  poUtical  committee,  the 
name  of  any  connected  or  affiliated  organi- 
zation, or  (B)  a  newspaper,  magazine,  out- 
door advertising  facility,  direct  mailing  or 
other  type  of  gmeral  public  pollttcal  adver- 
tising, the  communication  shsll  include,  in 
addition  to  the  other  informatlMi  reqtiired 
by  this  subsection,  the  foUowing  sentence: 
"The  cost  of  presenting  this  oommunlcation 
is  not  subject  to  any  campaign  contribution 
limits.',  and  a  statement  setting  forth  the 
name  of  the  person  who  paid  for  the  com- 
munication and.  In  the  case  of  a  poUtical 
committee,  the  name  of  any  connected  or 
affiliated  organization  and  the  name  of  the 
president  or  treasurer  of  such  organisation. 
"(4)  The  person  making  an  independent 
expenditure  described  in  paragraph  (3)  shall 
furnish,  by  certified  mail,  return  reeeipt  re- 
quested, the  foUowing  information,  to  each 
candidate  and  to  the  Ck>mmission.  not  later 
than  the  date  and  time  of  the  first  public 
transmission  (e.g.  first  aired.  maUed.  pub- 
lished, or  displayed): 

"(A)  effective  notice  that  the  person  plans 
to  make  an  Independent  expenditure  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  a  communication 
which  expressly  advocates  the  election  or 
defeat  of  a  clearly  identified  candidate: 

"(B)  an  exact  copy  of  the  intended  oom- 
municaUon.  or  a  complete  description  of  the 
contents  of  the  Intended  communication,  in- 
cluding the  entirety  of  any  texts  to  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  such  communication, 
and  a  complete  description  of  any  photo- 
graphs, films,  or  any  other  visual  devices  to 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  such  commimi- 
caUon: 

"(C)  aU  approximate  dates  and  times 
when  such  communication  will  l>e  pubUdy 
transmitted:  and 

"(D)  each  specific  location,  media  channel, 
and  pubUcation  through  which  the  commu- 
nication wUl  be  publicly  transmitted.". 
isuKPSMuam  axKuiuiiuaBS 
Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  301(17)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  V&.C. 
431(17))  is  amended  by  adding  the  followlnr 
"An  expenditure  shaU  constitute  an  expend- 
iture in  coordination,  consultation,  or  con- 
cert with  a  candidate  and  shall  not  consti- 
tute an  'indepoident  expenditure'  where— 

"(A)  there  is  any  arrangement,  coordina- 
tion, or  direction  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
penditure between  the  candidate  or  the  can- 
didate's agent  and  the  person  (including  any 
officer,  director,  employee  or  agent  of  such 
person)  making  the  expenditure: 

"(B)  in  the  same  election  cycle,  the  person 
making  the  expenditure  (including  any  offi- 
cer, director,  employee  or  agent  of  such 
person)  Is  or  has  been— 

"(I)  authorized  to  raise  or  expend  funds  on 
behalf  of  the  candidate  or  the  candidate's 
authorized  committees, 

"(U)  serving  as  an  officer  of  the  candi- 
date's authorized  committees,  or 

"(UI)  receiving  any  form  of  compensation 
or  reimbursement  from  the  candidate,  the 
candidate's  authorized  committees,  or  the 
candidate's  agent; 

"(C)  the  person  malting  the  expenditure 
(Including  any  officer,  director,  employee  or 
agent  of  such  person)  has  communicated 
with,  advised,  or  counseled  the  caiuUdate  or 
the  candidate's  agents  at  any  time  on  the 
candidate's  plans,  proJecU.  or  needs  relating 
to  the  candidate's  pursuit  of  nomlnatKm  for 
election,  or  election  to  Federal  office,  in  the 
same  election  cycle.  Including  any  advice  re- 
lating to  the  candidate's  dedalon  to  seek 
Federal  office: 
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"(D)  the  peraon  maklns  the  expenditure 
nuiiM  the  profwrtonil  aervloes  of  any  Indl- 
Tidnal  or  oCber  person  alao  provMlnc  thooe 
amlc—  to  tbe  fiwIMatr  in  ootmeeUon  with 
the  cmndldate't  punult  of  nomtiMtUon  for 
election,  or  electkn  to  Federsl  office.  In  the 
Mine  election  cycle.  Indudlnc  any  lervlces 
reUttaic  to  the  candMate'i  dedalon  to  seek 
Faderal  office: 

"(■)  the  pemn  tniiK**^  the  expenditure 
(tncludlnc  any  officer,  director .  employee  or 
at*nt  of  such  person)  haa  communicated  or 
cofMuIted  at  any  time  durlnc  the  aame  elec- 
tion cycle  about  the  candidates  plana, 
project!,  or  needi  relating  to  the  candldate'i 
punult  of  election  to  Federal  office,  with: 
<i)  any  officer,  director,  employee  or  agent 
of  a  party  committee  that  has  made  or  In- 
tenda  to  make  expendlturea  or  contrlbu- 
tlona.  pumiant  to  aubaectlon  (a),  (d).  or  (h) 
of  section  SIS  in  connection  with  the  candi- 
date's campaign:  or  (11)  any  peraon  whose 
professional  aervloes  have  been  retained  by 
a  political  party  committee  that  haa  made 
or  Intends  to  make  expenditures  or  contrl- 
butloM  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  (d),  or 
(h)  of  section  SIS  In  connection  with  the 
canrtlrtsty's  campaign:  and 

"(7)  the  expenditure  la  based  on  Informa- 
tion provided  to  the  person  making  the  ex- 
penditure directly  or  Indirectly  by  the  can- 
didate or  the  candidate's  agente  about  the 
candidate's  plans,  projects,  or  needs,  provid- 
ed that  the  candidate  or  the  candidate's 
agent  Is  aware  that  the  other  person  has 
made  or  Is  planning  to  make  expenditures 
iiiHiisilj  advocating  the  candidate's  elec- 
tion.". 

UmTATIOII  on  CAKSaMTX  ULFBHUITUaB  nOM 

pntaoiiAi.  ruHiw 

Sk.  7.  Section  315  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (3  U.S.C.  441a>  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(IK IMA)  Within  16  days  after  a  candidate 
qualifies  for  the  primary  election  ballot, 
under  applicable  State  law,  such  candidate 
shall  file  with  the  Commission  and  each 
other  i^M******  who  has  qualified  for  such 
ballot,  a  declaration  stetlng  whether  or  not 
such  candidate  intends  to  expend  funds  and 
incur  personal  loans  for  the  primary  and 
general  election  a  total  amount,  in  the  ag- 
gregate of  $380,000  or  more  from  the  follow- 
ing sources:  (1)  his  personal  funds,  (ii)  the 
funds  of  Ills  Immediate  family,  and  (ill)  per- 
sonal loans  incurred  In  connection  with  his 
campaign  for  such  office. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  'im- 
mediate family*  means  a  candidate's  spouse, 
and  any  child,  stepchild,  parent,  grandpar- 
ent, brother,  sister,  half-brother,  or  half- 
sister  of  the  candidate,  and  the  spouse  of 
any  such  person  and  any  child,  stepchild, 
parent,  grandparent,  brother,  half-brother, 
sister,  or  half-sister  of  the  candidate's 
spouse,  and  the  spouse  of  any  such  person. 

"(C)  The  statement  required  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  such  form,  and  contain 
such  Information,  as  the  Commission  may, 
by  regulation,  require. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  in  any  election  in  which  a  candidate 
declares  that  he  intends  to  expend  or  incur, 
tat  the  aggregate.  $350,000  or  more  by  ex- 
pending from  personal  funds  and  funds  of 
his  immediate  family  and  incurring  personal 
loans  (or  his  campaign,  or  does  expend 
funds  and  incur  loans  in  a  total  In  excess  of 
such  amount,  or  falls  to  file  the  declarations 
required  by  this  subsection,  the  limitations 
on  contributions  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  as  they  apply  to  all  other  individ- 


uals running  for  such  office,  shall  be  in- 
creased for  such  election  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  limitations  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (aKlKA)  shaU  be  increased  to  tlO.OOO. 
and 

"(B)  The  limitations  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (aXS)  shall  be  tatcreased  to  an  amount 
equal  to  150  percent  of  such  limitation,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  contributions  above 
such  limitation  are  made  to  candidates  af- 
fected by  the  Increased  level  provided  in 
subparagraph  (A). 

"(3)  If  the  UmitaUons  in  this  section  are 
increased  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  for  a 
convention  or  a  primary  election  as  they 
relate  to  an  individual  candidate,  and  If 
such  individual  rarnlMat't  is  not  a  candidate 
in  any  subsequent  election  tai  such  cam- 
paign. Including  the  general  election,  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  para- 
graph (3)  shall  cease  to  apply. 

'(4)  Any  candidate  who— 

"(A)  declares,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
that  he  does  not  Intend  to  expend  and 
Incur,  by  expending  from  his  personal  funds 
and  the  funds  of  his  immediate  family  and 
InctuTlng  personal  loans  in  connection  with 
his  campaign  an  amount  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate totals  $350,000  or  more;  and 

"(B)  subsequently  does  spend  funds  or 
incur  loans  in  excess  of  such  amount,  or  In- 
tends to  spend  fiutds  or  incur  loans  In  excess 
of  such  amount. 

shall  notify  and  file  an  amended  declaration 
with  the  Commission  and  shall  notify  all 
other  candidates  for  such  office  within  34 
hours  after  changing  such  declaration  or  ex- 
ceeding such  limits,  whichever  flrat  occurs, 
by  sending  such  notice  by  certified  mail, 
return  receipt  requested. 

"(5)  Any  candidate  who  makes  expendi- 
tures from  his  personal  funds  or  the  person- 
al funds  of  his  immediate  family,  or  Incurs 
personal  loans  in  connection  with  his  cam- 
paign for  election  to  office  may  repay  such 
loan  for  such  expenditures,  to  himself  or  to 
his  Immediate  family,  from  contributions 
made  to  such  candidate  or  any  authorized 
committee  of  such  candidate,  except  that 
such  loan  shall  be  repaid  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  actual  amount  of  the  loan.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  repay- 
ment of  any  such  loan  shall  not  include  any 
Interest  on  the  principle  amount  of  such 
loan. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  candidate  may  make  expenditures 
from  his  personal  funds  or  the  personal 
funds  of  his  immediate  family,  or  incur  per- 
sonal loans  in  connection  with  his  campaign 
for  election  to  such  office  at  any  time  after 
SO  days  before  the  date  of  such  election. 
The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  apply 
to  all  candidates  regardless  of  whether  such 
candidate  has  reached  the  limits  provided  in 
this  subsection. 

"(7)  The  Commission  shall  take  such 
action  as  it  deems  necessary  under  the  en- 
forcement provisions  of  this  Act  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section.". 
axsTSKmoi*  or  suhblmo  or  coirntiBUTioNS 

Sk.  S.  The  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  (3  D.&C.  431  et  aeq.)  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  redesignating  sections  331.  333,  and 
333.  and  any  reference  to  such  sections,  as 
sections  333.  333.  and  334.  respecUvely:  and 

(3)  Inserting  after  section  330,  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 


"assnicnoii  on  suwsuiic  or  coirnusunoifs 
"Sac.  331.  When  any  person,  political  com- 
mittee, or  national  committee  of  a  political 
party— 

"(1)  solicits  or  accepts  contributions  in  the 
form  of  check  or  money  order  from  any 
source,  and 

"(3)  combines  the  amount  of  any  such 
contributions  and  contributes  such  com- 
bined amount  (or  any  portion  of  any  such 
amount  or  contribution)  to  a  candidate  for 
Federal  office,  or  to  the  authorised  agent  or 
authorised  political  committee  of  such  can- 
didate. 

then  all  such  solicited  or  accepted  contribu- 
tions made  through  a  check  or  money  order 
shall  be  made  payable  to  a  specific  payee  by 
the  original  drawer  of  the  check  or  money 
order". 

SBOAinnjAL  asposTS  bt  rABir  pouticai. 
ooiacmm  or  patumts  inn>n  sacnoii 
sot  <•>  isi  (XVI    AMD  COSTS   (7in>n   sKcnoii 

S01(t>  IS)  (Xil 

Sk.  9.  SecUon  304(a)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (3  U.8.C.  434(a)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(11)  If  the  committee  is  a  political  com- 
mittee of  a  political  party,  with  respect  to 
payments  under  section  SOKSKBMxv)  and 
coeU  under  section  301(9XBKxi)  the  treas- 
urer shall  file— 

■(A)  a  report  covering  the  period  begin- 
ning January  1  and  ending  June  30.  which 
shaU  be  fUed  no  later  than  July  31:  and 

"(B)  a  report  covering  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1  and  ending  December  31.  which 
shall  be  filed  no  later  than  January  31  of 
the  following  calendar  year.". 

SOPT  MOmT  KKPOKTmC  SBguiRXMXirrs  POS 

NATIONAL  COMMITTXn  OP  POUTICAI.  PAKTIXS 

Sk.  10.  (a)  Section  304(bX3)  of  the  Feder- 
al Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (3  U.8.C. 
434<bK3)>  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (J),  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  the  semicolon: 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (K).  by  Inserting 
"and"  after  the  semicolon:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(L)  for  a  national  contmittee  of  a  political 
party,  all  funds  received,  from  any  source. 
for  purposes  other  than  to  Influence  a  Fed- 
eral election:". 

(b)  Section  304(bX3)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
Uon  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (3  U.S.C. 
434(bX3))  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (F).  by  inserting 
"and"  after  the  semicolon: 

(3)  In  subparagraph  (O),  by  inserting 
"and"  after  the  semicolon:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing: 

"(H>  for  a  national  committee  of  a  politi- 
cal party,  person,  or  organization  providing 
funds  to  the  committee  for  purposes  other 
than  to  Influence  a  Federal  election:". 

(c)  Section  304(bX4)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
Uon  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (3  U,S.C. 
434(bX4))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (H),  by  strikiitg  out 
"and"  after  the  semicolon  at  the  end  there- 
of: 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (I),  by  inserting  "and" 
after  the  semicolon:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(J)  for  a  national  committee  of  a  political 
party,  all  disbursements  from  funds  received 
for  a  purpose  other  than  to  Influence  a  Fed- 
eral election:". 

AMXNOKXNTS  TO  DKPUIITION  OP  (XtNTKISnTION 

8k.  11.  (a)  SecUon  301(8XAXi>  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (3 


XJAC.  4S1(8XAXI))  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "Pfederal  office"  the  foUowinr  "or  for 
the  ptirpoae  of  expressly  advocating  that  a 
clearly  Identified  individual  become  a  candi- 
date for  Federal  office ". 

(b)  Section  SOKSKB)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
Uon  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (3  U.S.C. 
431(8KB))  to  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (xlll).  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  the  semicolon: 

(3)  in  clause  (xiv),  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ":  and": 
and 

(S)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlnr 

"(XV)  with  respect  to  a  poUUcal  committee 
Of  a  poUtlcal  party,  any  payment  to  such 
committee  spedficaUy  designated  to  defray 
establishment,  administration,  and  solicita- 
tion costs  of  such  committee.". 

(cXl)  Section  301(8XBXx)  of  the  Federal 
ElecUon  (Campaign  Act  of  1971  (3  UJS.C. 
431(8XBXx))  to  amended  by  striking  out  "by 
a  SUte"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "by  a 
national.  State.". 

(3)  SecUon  301(8XBXxll)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (3  D.S.C. 
431(8XBKxli))  to  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "by  a  State"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "by  a  naUonal.  SUte,";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "for  President  and  Vice 
President". 

AMXNDIfXNTS  TO  DIFUIITION  OP  BXrKNDITXmX 

Sk.  13.  (a)  Section  301(9XAKi)  of  the 
FWleral  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2 
UAC.  431(9KAXI))  to  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "Federal  office"  the  foUowlng:  ""or  for 
the  purpose  of  expressly  advocating  that  a 
clearly  identified  individual  become  a  candi- 
date for  Federal  office". 

(b)  SecUon  301(9XB)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
Uon Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  V&.C. 
431(9KB))  U  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (ix).  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  the  sentlcolon; 

(3)  In  clause  (x).  by  striking  out  the  period 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "":  and";  aitd 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(xl)  with  respect  to  a  political  committee 
of  a  pollUcal  party,  any  establtohment,  ad- 
mlntotratlon.  or  soUcitaUon  costs  of  such 
committee;". 

(cXl)  Section  301(9KBKvlll)  of  the  Feder- 
al Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  DJS.C. 
431(9KBXvlli))  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"by  a  State"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"by  a  national.  State.". 

(2)  Section  301(9XBXlx)  of  the  Federal 
ElecUon  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
431(9KBKix))  to  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "by  a  State"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "by  a  naUon&l.  State. ":  and 

(B)  striking  out  ""for  President  and  Vice 
President", 
crvn.  ACTION  por  paoHiBrrgD  osx  or  inposma- 

TION  IK  RZPOSTS  AND  STATXMXNT  PTUD  WITH 
THK  (XtlOUSSION 

Sk.  13.  SecUon  307(e)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
Uon Champaign  Act  of  1971  (3  VS.C. 
437d(e))  to  amended  by  inserting  "'and 
except  with  respect  to  a  violation  of  the 
copied  InformaUon  provision  in  secUon 
311(aX4)."  after  "of  thto  UUe.". 
oorrmioRTS 

Sk.  14.  Section  311(aX4)  of  the  Federal 
ElecUon  Champaign  Act  of  1971  (2  UAC. 
438(aX4))  to  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period;  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
lnr "Nothing  In  thto  UUe  shall  be  construed 
to  annul  or  Umlt  any  rights  under  UUe  17  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to  any 


of  the  exdustve  rlghU  within  the  general 
scope  of  copyright  or  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  or  delay  any  remedies  thereunder,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  Commission  shall 
not  be  liable  for  copyright  infringement  for 
fulfilling  iU  duUes  imder  this  section:". 
AUDTT  paodDinuts 
Sk.  16.  Section  311(b)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
Uon Campaign  Act  of  1971  (3  U^.C.  438(b)) 
to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1).  as  amended  by  section  3  of  thto 
Act.  the  foUowinr-  "Audits  under  thto  sub- 
section ShaU  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  procedures  published  by  the  Connnls- 
slon.  Before  any  vote  relating  to  any  audit 
findings,  the  (Commission  shaU  give  the  po- 
UUcal contmittee  involved  an  opportunity  to 
respond  in  writing  to  any  information  relat- 
ing to  the  prospective  audit  fumtohed  to  the 
Commission  by  the  general  counsel  or  any 
other  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Commis- 
sion.". 

(X>lfIfUSION  ON  (MMPAIGN  PIHANCIN C 

Sk.  16.  (a)  It  to  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  there  should  be  estabUshed  a  blparU- 
san  commission  on  campaign  financing  to 
develop  a  means  of  campaign  financing 
whl<A— 

(1)  promotes  the  avallabiUty  of  qualified 
candidates  for  congressional  office, 

(3)  permlte  candidates,  irrespective  of 
their  personal  financial  resources,  the  op- 
portunity to  communicate  effecUvely  with 
the  electorate. 

(3)  protecte  the  Integrity  of  the  legisUUve 
process,  and 

(4)  promotes  participation  of  poUtical  par- 
Ues.  including  State  and  local  poUtical  par- 
ties. In  the  electoral  process,  and 

(5)  promotes,  to  the  greatest  extent  possi- 
ble. pubUc  confidence  In  both  the  electoral 
and  legtolaUve  processes. 

(b)  Such  Commission  should  consider  and 
study  the  Federal  laws  and  regulations  and 
pubUc  commentary  relating  to  the  financing 
of  the  elections  of  Members  of  Congress, 
the  financial  disclosure  requirements  made 
of  candidates  in  such  elections,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  such  laws  and  regulations  and  the 
practices  which  they  permit  or  require. 
Such  study  and  consideration  should  give 
particular  attention  to  the  extent,  if  any,  to 
which  current  and  proposed  campaign  fi- 
nancing practices  and  financial  disclosure 
requirements  affect  the  avallabiUty  of  can- 
didates for  congressional  elections,  and  to 
the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  such  practices 
and  requirements  affect  the  integrity  of  the 
legtolative  process  or  undermine  pubUc  con- 
fidence in  our  representaUve  form  of  Oov- 
emment. 

SKVntABIUTT 

Sk.  17.  If  any  provision  of  thto  Act  or  any 
amendment  made  by  thto  Act,  or  the  appU- 
cation  of  any  such  provtoion  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  to  held  InvaUd,  the  vaUdity 
of  any  other  such  provtoion.  and  the  appU- 
catlon  of  such  provision  to  other  persons 
and  circumstances  shaU  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

■FPKnTKDATX 

Sk.  18.  Thto  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  thto  Act  shaU  become  effecUve  on 
the  date  of  enactment  and  shaU  apply  to  aU 
contributions  and  expenditures  made  after 
such  date. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  out  this  afternoon  on 
behalf  of  Senate  bill  No.  2.  the  Senato- 
rial Election  Campaign  Act  of  1987. 
Having  Just  completed  my  own  Senate 
campaign.  I  could  attest  to  the  very 


great  need  that  exists  for  ciunpalgn  fi- 
nance reform  in  our  country.  In  my 
five  terms  in  the  House  of  R^yresentar 
tives.  I  was  forttmate  never  to  liave  to 
raise  more  than  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  per  election.  Because  of 
that.  I  was  able  to  spend  my  time 
doing  what  the  voters  elected  me  to 
do— work  on  issues,  focus  on  the  day- 
to-day  needs  of  my  (»nstituents,  and 
worry  about  the  future  needs  of  the 
country. 

Well,  this  changes  when  you  become 
a  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  For 
those  of  us  who  choose  to  run  for 
statewide  office  or  the  UJS.  Senate,  we 
are  faced  with  the  responsibility  of 
raising  millions  of  dollars.  This  saps 
our  strength,  it  takes  time,  and  I  think 
robs  us  potentially  for  our  indepenct 
ence. 

In  my  own  campaign  contest  in 
Maryland,  through  essentially  running 
a  no-frills  campaign.  I  was  able  to  hold 
my  expenses  to  $1  million  in  the  pri- 
mary and  $1  million  in  the  general. 
But.  having  said  that,  we  are  talking 
about  a  contest  that  took  $2  million  to 
be  able  to  run:  $2  million  in  which  I 
had  to  raise  the  money.  Fortunately, 
through  a  variety  of  efforts— small 
givers,  direct  mail,  again  from  small 
contributors,  and  the  generosity  of 
longstanding  friends— I  was  able  to 
meet  that  obligation.  However,  one  of 
the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  that 
campaign  is  that  it  is  too  much  moner. 
it  takes  too  much  time. 

Therefore,  I  think  wliat  this  bill 
does  is  to  be  able  to  set  the  kind  of 
limits  that  are  important.  Senate  bill 
No.  2  is  far  from  a  perfect  bill.  But  it 
certainly  is  a  very  good  start.  Under  its 
system  of  partial  public  financing,  a 
Senate  race  in  Maryland  would  cost  no 
more  than  $2  million  from  start  to 
finish.  Of  that,  $1  million  woiUd  come 
from  public  finance  and  only  $279,000 
would  come  from  PAC  or  special  inter- 
est groups. 

I  think  that  is  an  important  point  to 
be  made,  because  what  I  truly  believe 
is  that  the  voters  want  us  to  be  inde- 
pendent. They  do  not  want  us  to  be  a 
coin-operated  Congress.  They  want  us 
to  be  able  to  exercise  Judicious  Judg- 
ment and  take  a  look  at  the  needs  of 
the  country.  Because  of  that,  they  do 
not  want  us  to  be  captive  of  special  in- 
terests or  particular  individuals. 

Therefore.  I  think  that  the  limits  in 
this  bill  and  what  it  calls  us  to  be  able 
to  observe  on  a  volimtary  basis  will 
now  once  again  restore  the  process  to 
some  semblance  of  rationality.  I  think 
it  certainly  warrants  not  only  our  con- 
sideration but  our  su]MX>rt. 
I  thank  the  Chair  for  his  attention. 
Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  we  need 
to  reform  campaign  finance  laws  and 
this  legislation,  as  reported  out  by  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee,  Is  the  right 
way  to  do  it. 
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Todaj.  ■■  mor*  and  more  mcmben 
of  the  public  have  became  dUllu- 
akmed  with  the  {wooen.  ai  rampalgn 
costs  continue  to  surge.  In  the  words 
of  Majority  Leader  Roanr  Bm>.  Sen- 
ators are  becomlnc  "part-time  legisla- 
tors and  full-time  fundraisers,"  even  as 
public  participation  In  the  campaign 
process  reaches  a  historic  low.  and 
public  trust  In  the  process  by  which 
we  are  elected  continues  to  diminish. 

Thirteen  years  later,  it  Is  clear  that 
the  reforms  of  1974  themselves  need 
to  be  reformed.  As  Richard  Reeves  has 
written,  "the  campaign  reforms  have 
solved  one  set  of  problems  by  creating 
another  one.  Cltlaens  and  their  money 
are  being  driven  out  of  the  process." 
In  the  words  of  political  writer  Elisa- 
beth Drew,  "we  have  allowed  the  basic 
idea  of  our  democratic  process— repre- 
sentative government— to  slip  away" 
through  the  role  that  money  Is  play- 
ing In  politics. 

All  of  us  know  from  personal  experi- 
ence that  campaigns  cost  too  much, 
that  candidates  spend  too  much  time 
fundraising,  and  that  the  balance 
which  the  1974  law  tried  to  creaU  be- 
tween individuals  and  institutions  has 
shifted.  We  have  seen  too  many  cam- 
paigns turn  on  the  use  of  expensive 
and  unfair  negative  advertising,  and 
with  bundling  and  conduiting  by  spe- 
cial interests,  too  much  reliance  on 
litmus  tests  for  candidates,  with  the 
result  that  the  public  believes  public 
policy  is  not  necessarily  addressed. 

The  lack  of  limits  on  spending  has 
had  many  unfortunate  consequences. 
As  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Maine 
has  said,  "campaigns  last  too  long  and 
cost  too  much.  Fundraising  Is  time- 
consuming  and  absorbs  the  personal 
attention  of  candidates,  so  candidates 
focus  on  the  most  efficient  means  of 
fimdraising."  That  means  that  candi- 
dates focus  on  the  most  efficient 
means  of  fundraising.  which  means 
PAC's.  which  a  decade  ago  numbered 
600  and  now  number  over  4.000.  The 
result  is  that  the  balance  that  once  ex- 
isted is  gone.  To  quote  Senator  MrrcH- 


It  Is  not  surprlslnc  thmt  ordinary  people 
feel  thst  the  proUfersUon  of  PACs  and  the 
amounts  they  can  donate  overwhelm  the 
role  of  smaller  individual  oontiibutions. 

Thus,  several  related  problems  need 
to  be  sddressed  at  once.  Campaigns 
are  too  costly,  fundraising  is  too  time- 
consuming.  PACs  are  perceived  by  the 
public  as  overwhelming  citizen  partici- 
pation in  politics,  the  balance  struck 
by  the  1974  reforms  appears  to  be  lost. 

As  a  result,  no  legislation  can  fairly 
be  said  to  reform  the  sjrstem  unless  it 
addresses  these  issues.  As  a  result  of 
the  combined  work  of  the  majority 
leader.  Senator  Boam.  Senator  Ford. 
Senators  CsAifSTOif  and  MrrcHSU.  and 
a  number  of  others,  this  legislation 
does  so. 


It  does  so  not  only  by  capping  cam- 
paign spending,  but  by  curbing  the 
process  of  bundling  and  conduiting 
which  clearly  violate  the  intent  of  cur- 
rent law.  It  responds  to  the  problem  of 
independent  expenditures,  which  if 
left  imtouched  would  create  a  practl- 
otlly  unlimited  loophole  In  any  spend- 
ing limits  we  enact,  and  significantly. 
It  creates  a  public  funding  mechanism 
for  general  elections. 

When  I  ran  for  Senate,  even  as  I  per- 
sonally experienced  the  treadmill  of 
fimdralslng  in  the  midst  of  a  tough 
campaign,  I  made  a  personal  decisl<m 
net  to  accept  political  action  money, 
and  I  have  continued  not  to  accept  po- 
litical action  money  for  my  Senate 
committee.  I  also  made  a  committment 
to  seek  campaign  finance  reform,  and 
began  to  press  for  public  financing  as 
an  alternative  to  the  current  system. 

Last  year.  I  filed  legislation  which 
paid  for  public  financing  for  general 
elections  through  the  elimination  of 
the  deduction  for  political  contribu- 
tions then  contained  in  the  Tax  Code. 
In  filing  such  legislation.  I  wss  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  one  of  my  pred- 
ecessors in  this  Senate  seat,  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  Jr..  who  suggested  that 
"all  this  breeding  of  suspicion  and  cyn- 
icism would  disappear,  I  believe,  over- 
night if  the  prlinary  cause  of  the  evil 
were  obliterated  at  its  root"  by  public 
financing.  Lodge's  championship  of 
public  financing  for  campaigns  Itself 
had  predecessors  going  back  to  Teddy 
Roosevelt  who  in  1907  called  public  fi- 
nance "a  substantial  improvement  in 
our  system  of  conducting  a  campaign." 

This  year,  with  the  inclusion  of 
public  financing  in  this  legislation,  we 
can  finally  make  Roosevelt's  "Improve- 
ment" a  reality.  Public  financing  can 
replace  the  current  system  of  too 
heavy  dependence  on  Institutional 
money  and  in  simultaneously  creating 
a  legal  framework  for  a  better  mix, 
consisting  of  public  funds,  institution- 
al funds,  and  funds  from  private 
individuals. 

Furthermore,  we  know  from  the  case 
of  Buckley  versus  Valeo  that  restric- 
tions on  overall  campaign  spending 
may  not  be  valid  unless  they  are 
placed  in  the  framework  of  a  volun- 
tary decision.  Public  financing  of  the 
kind  in  this  bill  does  Just  this,  creating 
an  appropriate  constitutional  basis  for 
specific  spending  limits  to  stop  the  un- 
conscionable increases  in  campaign 
spending.  Such  limits  would  for  the 
first  time  put  all  serious  candidates  on 
an  equal  and  fair  footing  in  the  gener- 
al election,  preventing  soaring  cam- 
paign costs  from  favoring  persons  of 
personal  wealth  over  those  without 
such  wealth,  and  Insuring  that  candi- 
dates have  equal  access  in  getting 
their  message  before  the  public. 

Public  financing  Is  the  foundation  of 
significant  reform.  This  bill  builds  on 
that  foundation  to  provide  a  frame- 
work for  campaign  finance  of  which 


we — and  the  public— could  be  proud.  I 
strongly  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRS8IDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  legialatlve  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  readnded. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska,  the  acting  Re- 
pubUcan  leader,  if  Calendar  No.  142 
has  been  cleared  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle.  

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  respond  that  it  has  been, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  act  on  the 
matter  now. 


SEVEN-NATION  ECONOMIC 
SUMMIT  IN  VENICE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Bir.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  230. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  330)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  resardlns  the  need  for 
the  participants  In  the  seven-nation  eco- 
nomic summit  in  June  to  focus  their  atten- 
tion on  addreasins  agricultural  Issues  In  m 
coordinated  maimer. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution  which  had  been  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations with  an  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
Monday  marks  the  start  of  the  seven- 
nation  economic  simunit  in  Venice. 
The  pending  resolution  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  President 
Reagan  should  make  discussions  and 
resolution  of  agricultural  issues  a  high 
priority  diuing  the  summit. 

This  resolution  comes  at  a  most  op- 
portune time,  and  the  able  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Prksslkr]  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  efforts  to 
cause  the  Senate  to  focus  on  this  issue. 
All  too  often,  agricultural  Issues 
occupy  the  back  burner  at  economic 
simunits.  despite  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  greater  problem  in  our  economic  re- 
lations with  the  Western  nations  than 
agricultural  trade. 

Given  the  importance  of  agricultural 
trade  problems,  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand why  such  Issues  tend  to  fall  to 
the  backdrop.  However,  a  contributing 
factor  is  the  problem  that  the  Europe- 
ans simply  are  not  serious  about 
ending  their  predatory  trade  practices. 
They  do  not  want  predictable  and 
swift  resolutions  of   disputes   in  the 


OATT,  and  in  fact,  do  not  want  to  see 
the  current  GATT  negotiations  round 
reach  an  early  conclusion. 

The  Pressler  resolution  will  help  im- 
press upon  the  parties  in  the  Venice 
summit  that  the  U.S.  Senate  renmins 
concerned  about  agricultural  trade 
practices,  and  desires  to  see  the  prob- 
lems in  agricultural  trade  resolved. 
The  resolution  should  be  of  great  help 
to  President  Reagan  as  he  broaches 
the  subject  of  predatory  agricultural 
subsidies  with  our  allies. 

Mr.  PRESS!  .KR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  considering 
a  resolution  I  recently  introduced  ex- 
pressing the  Senate's  support  for  in- 
cluding agricultural  trade  and  agricul- 
tural subsidies  as  a  priority  topic  for 
discussion  at  the  seven-nation  stunmit 
June  10-12,  1987.  This  action  is  very 
timely  and  shows  the  support  of  the 
Senate  for  President  Reagan's  efforts 
to  effectively  address  international  ag- 
ricultural disputes  at  the  economic 
siunmit. 

The  high  cost  of  farm  programs  and 
imfalr  agricultural  trade  policies  have 
created  problems  for  all  of  the  seven 
nations  participating  In  the  summit  in 
Venice.  Last  year,  the  nations  ^pent  a 
combined  total  of  over  $100  billion  on 
farm  programs.  Japanese  farmers  re- 
ceived over  half  of  their  Income  from 
Government  subsidies.  The  U.S.  and 
EXC  subsidy  rate  was  approximately 
20  percent. 

The  recent  action  taken  by  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  recognizes  the  world 
agricultural  problems.  The  members 
unanimously  agreed  to  reduce  agricul- 
tural production  subsidies.  The  partici- 
pants at  the  Venice  summit  should 
build  on  the  agreement  reached  by 
OECD  members  in  Paris.  It  is  vital 
that  agricultural  problenu  be  ad- 
dressed on  an  international  t>asis  at 
the  upcoming  summit.  All  of  the  na- 
tions involved  would  benefit  from  the 
resolution  of  these  problems. 

In  the  past,  agricultival  programs 
were  considered  a  domestic  issue  and 
were  seldom  discussed  on  an  interna- 
tional basis.  However,  with  increased 
agricultural  production  and  trade,  ag- 
riculture has  moved  from  a  domestic 
issue  to  an  international  issue.  Nations 
are  afraid  to  take  unilateral  action  for 
fear  of  losing  market  share.  It  is  time 
to  recognize  this  fact.  The  seven  lead- 
ing nations  of  the  free  world  should 
discuss  this  important  issue  and  try  to 
agree  on  a  rational  policy  that  would 
be  in  everyone's  best  interest. 

The  resolution  we  are  considering 
today  points  out  the  common  agricul- 
tural problems  the  seven  nations  face 
and  emphasizes  the  need  for  agricul- 
tural trade  and  domestic  policies  to  be 
a  primary  issue  of  discussion  at  the 
seven-nation  siunmit.  The  President 
has  expressed  his  intention  to  include 
agricultural  issues  in  the  disctission. 
Passage  of  this  resolution  wiU  send  a 


clear  signal  to  the  other  participating 
nations  that  the  \3B.  Soiate  places  a 
high  priority  on  agricultural  issues 
and  supports  the  President's  efforts  in 
this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICEai.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  220).  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  and  the 
preamble,  are  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  220 

Whereas  worldwide  supplies  of  grain  and 
other  agricultural  products  are  at  or  near 
record  levels; 

Whereas  the  cost  of  farm  programs  is  at 
record  levels  In  many  nations; 

Whereas  the  ongoing  GATT  negotiations 
will  take  time  to  resolve  agricultural  trade 
issues: 

Whereas  domestic  agriculture  and  trade 
policies  of  the  seven  nations  have  a  direct 
impact  on  other  nations; 

Whereas  current  agricultural  policies  of 
the  seven  itatlons  encourage  overproduc- 
tion: 

Whereas  export  subsidy  programs  in- 
crease protectionist  pressures  in  competing 
nations; 

Whereas  the  seven  nations  participating 
in  the  economic  summit  would  all  benefit 
from  reduced  grain  and  other  agriculture 
products  supplies  and  the  elimination  of  ag- 
ricultural export  subsidies;  and 

Whereas  the  most  effective  measure  to  ad- 
dress the  global  agricultural  issues  is 
ttirough  a  coordinated  effort;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Retolved,  That  the  United  States  continue 
to  aggressively  pursue  reaching  an  agree- 
ment on  current  international  conflicts  in 
agricultural  trade  policies. 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  make  discussions  and  a 
resolution  of  agricultural  issues  a  high  pri- 
ority during  the  seven  nation  economic 
stmunit  in  June. 

That  the  seven  nations  participating 
should  work  in  a  coordinated  fashion  to  ef- 
fectively reduce  global  grain  and  other  agri- 
cultural products  supplies  and  eliminate  ag- 
ricultural export  subsidies. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  will 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Treastvy,  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative and  the  Ambassadors  of  the  six 
nations  participating  in  the  economic 
summit. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution, as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Bir.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

lAi.  STEVENS.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia. 


OZONE  DEPLETION— HODEL  IS 
WRONG 

Bftr.  BIDEOf.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  Reagan  administration's  few  envi- 
ronmental Initiatives  has  been  Its 
prominent  role  in  the  negotiation  of  a 
proposed  international  agreonent  to 
freeze  production  of  chlorofluorocar- 
bons  [CFS'sl  and  reduce  their  tise  by 
20  percent  over  the  next  decade. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the 
State  Department,  the  United  States 
has  played  a  leading  role  in  bringing 
about  this  agreement  among  31  na- 
tions, which  is  a  significant  first  step 
toward  halting  the  destruction  of  the 
ozone. 

It  now  appears  that  the  White 
House  is  reconsidering  its  8\4>port  of 
the  CPC  agreement,  however,  due  to 
the  opposition  of  Interior  Secretary 
Donald  Hodel.  Hodel  opposes  the 
agreement  on  the  groimds  that  it  in- 
volves excessive  governmental  regula- 
tion. He  argues  alternatively  for  a  pro- 
gram of  personal  protection  against  ul- 
traviolet radiation,  including  the  wider 
use  of  hats,  sunglasses  and  sun-screen- 
ing lotions. 

This  position  is  absurd.  First,  his 
proposal  would  not  protect  the  health 
of  the  American  people.  It  Is  widely 
recognized  that  further  ozone  dele- 
tion would  significantly  increase  the 
Incidence  of  skin  cancer.  Millions  of 
Americans  would  undoubtedly  lack 
either  the  resources  or  the  inclination 
to  heed  the  warnings  proposed  by 
Hodel. 

Second.  Secretary  Hodel's  positicoi 
shows  a  shocking  disregard  for  natural 
resources.  While  the  full  implications 
of  global  ozone  depletion  are  uncer- 
tain, it  is  clear  that  ozone  depletion 
has  serious,  harmful  Implications  for  a 
variety  of  plant  life,  wildlife,  and 
aquatic  life.  Even  a  small  change  in 
the  ozone  layer  could  have  vast  impli- 
cations for  our  delicately  balanced  eco- 
system. Secretary  Hodel's  proposal  ig- 
nores this  crucial  aspect  of  the  ozone 
depletion  threat.  As  one  representa- 
tive of  the  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council  has  noted,  "It  is  very  hard  to 
get  fish  to  wear  sunscreen." 

Secretary  Hodel's  proposal  is  merely 
the  latest  In  a  long  line  of  the  Reagan 
administration's  strained  rationaliza- 
tions for  avoiding  governmental 
action.  As  my  colleagues  will  recall, 
the  Reagan  administration  opposed  air 
pollution  regtilations  on  the  grounds 
that  trees  are  a  major  source  of  pollu- 
tion, and  attempted  to  redefine  ketch- 
up as  a  vegetable  in  school  limch  pro- 
grams. Now  we  leam  that  our  only  re- 
sponse to  global  ozone  depletion 
should  be  to  encourage  wider  use  of 
sunglasses.  I  suppose  that  we  can  next 
expect  to  be  told  that  we  should 
repeal  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  instead 
encourage  Americans  harmed  by  air 
pollution  to  purchase  respirators. 
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SecreUry  Hoddl  ▼!««■  may  tound 
laughable,  but  they  will  really  not  be 
very  funny  If  they  prevent  ua  from  ae- 
rkMHly  addrearinc  oaone  depletion. 

Aa  a  more  aerious  and  reaponaftUe 
approach  to  the  threat  poaed  by  global 
oaooe  deterioration.  I  rnggeet  a  two- 
part  approach.  Flnt.  I  urge  the  admin- 
istration to  complete  negotiation!  on 
and  sign  the  propoaed  CPC  Intema- 
tional  agreement.  Second.  I  urge  my 
wrflfaguf^  to  fokn  me  in  paoing  8.  430. 
the  Global  Climate  Protection  Act. 
The  tfobal  warming  iaaue  la  doaely  re- 
lated to  the  oaone  ivue  because  the 
same  product— CPCs—ii  a  substantial 
cauae  of  both  oaone  depletion  and 
global  warming. 

8.  430  establishes  a  top-level  execu- 
tive branch  taak  force  to  assess,  within 
12  m<mt^^^  the  lAobal  warming  threat 
and  to  develop  a  govemmentwide 
strategy  to  respond  to  that  threat  by 
national  and  multinational  means. 
The  task  force  is  specifically  charged 
with  developing  special  reocmunenda- 
tions  for  cooperative  action  to  be  un- 
dertalcen  with  other  nations.  Three 
mcmths  following  its  completion,  the 
President  Is  to  submit  the  strategy  to 
Congress  with  qwdflc  recommenda- 
tlooB  for  further  legialative  action. 

Any  sensible  strategy  that  addresses 
global  warming  will  have  to  include 
expanding  energy  conservation  efforts, 
restricting  CFC  use.  and  preserving 
tropical  forests. 

It  is  also  clear  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  international  efforts  lllie  the 
one  Hodel  is  trying  to  torpedo,  as  the 
United  States  cannot  solve  the  global 
warming  problem  by  itself.  This  legis- 
lation thus  seeks  to  encourage  an  ef- 
fective international  strategy  for  deal- 
ing with  global  warming.  To  empha- 
slae  the  international  nature  of  this 
problem,  the  legislation  designates  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  chairman  of  the 
task  force.  The  legislation  also  directs 
the  President  to  appoint  an  Ambassa- 
dor-at-Large  to  coordinate  and  lead 
n.S.  participation  in  the  multiple  and 
diverse  multilateral  activities  related 
to  global  warming.  Finally,  the  legisla- 
tion calls  upon  the  Prealdent  to  give 
high  priority  to  global  warming  on  the 
agenda  of  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions. 

Global  oxone  depletion,  like  global 
wanning,  poses  a  deadly  threat  to  our 
future.  We  cannot  allow  our  efforts  to 
protect  our  environment  against  long- 
term  catastrophic  changes  to  be  side- 
tracked by  frivolous  and  insensitive 
proposals  that  completely  fail  to  ad- 
dresB  the  problem.  Instead  we  must 
begin  a  process  designed  to  develop 
and  build  a  worldwide  consensus  for 
serious  and  vigorous  action  to  address 
the  threat  of  man-caused  global  cli- 
matic change.  S.  420  Is  an  important 
step  in  achieving  that  goaL 

S.  420  has  been  incorporated  as  tiUe 
V  into  the  Foreign  Relations  Author- 
ity Act  of  1M7.  as  reported  by  the 


Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
The  Senate,  therefore,  will  soon  have 
an  opportunity  to  address  this  key 
issue. 


IRMA     HAN- 
TEARS      OF 


CONGRATULATING 

NKICAN      ON       25 

SENATE  SERVICE 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  a  major  milestone  in  the 
career  of  an  outstanding  Senate  staff 
member.  Irma  Hanneman.  who  is  a 
professional  staff  member  for  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  cele- 
brates 25  years  as  an  employee  of  the 
UwS.  Senate. 

Irma  came  to  the  Senate  on  June  4. 
1962.  For  15  years,  she  served  with  dis- 
tinction on  the  staff  of  Senator  Gale 
McGee.  of  her  native  SUte  of  Wyo- 
ming. In  1077,  Irma  Joined  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
Through  years  of  dedicated  service  to 
the  committee,  she  worked  her  way  up 
to  beocMne  the  clerk  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Rural  Develop- 
ment, and  Related  Agencies.  Ehiring 
my  teniuv  as  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee, Irma  served  very  capably 
as  the  subcommittee  staff  director. 
She  continues  to  serve,  in  an  exempla- 
ry fashion,  as  the  minority  clerk  for 
the  subcommittee,  and  as  my  principal 
adviser  on  matters  coming  before  the 
subcommittee. 

Irma  Hanneman  has  always  exhibit- 
ed the  tiighest  standard  of  profession- 
alism in  everything  she  lias  done  for 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  for 
me.  Her  conmiitment  to  that  standard, 
her  absolute  dependability,  and  her 
hard  work  have  all  contributed  to  her 
reputation  as  a  highly  respected  pro- 
fessional. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  Irma 
and  extend  to  her  my  gratitude  and 
our  sincerest  thanks  for  her  25  years 
of  dedicated  and  excellent  service  to 
the  Senate  and  to  our  country. 


It  was  my  pleasure  to  meet  Irma  in 
1977  when  she  Joined  the  committee 
staff  from  the  office  of  Senator  Gale 
McGee.  After  she  became  majority 
clerk  to  the  Agriculture  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  in  1982, 1  came  to 
appreciate  Irma  as  the  luutl-working 
professional  she  is,  toiling  through 
some  very  difficult  issues  and  times  In 
those  early  days  of  the  new  Senate 
majority.  It  was  about  then  that  I  also 
began  to  observe  Irma's  devotion  to 
her  family,  and  her  dedication  to  com- 
munity service,  including  a  lengthy 
term  of  service  to  the  Senate  Employ- 
ees Credit  Union.  Quite  honestly,  one 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  find  a  staff 
person  who  brings  more  Impressive 
personal  and  profesr*onal  attributes  to 
the  Senate  than  Irma  Hanneman. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  personal 
pleasure  to  recognize  Irma  on  this  im- 
portant day.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  thanking  Irma  for  her  serv- 
ice, her  loyalty,  and  her  cheerful  dedi- 
cation to  the  U.S.  Senate. 


TRIBUTE  TO  IRMA  I.  HANNEMAN 

FOR     26     YEARS     OP     SENATE 

SERVICE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
stand  before  the  Senate  to  recognize  a 
very  distinguished  member  of  our  Ap- 
propriations Committee  staff  who 
today  is  celebrating  25  years  of  service 
in  the  UJS.  Senate. 

Irma  I.  Hanneman  is  known  by 
many  Members  and  staff  as  the  minor- 
ity clerk  for  the  Agriculture  Subcom- 
mittee, which  produces  one  of  the 
most  Important  and  perennially  con- 
troversial of  our  13  appropriations 
bills.  Irma  is  better  known,  however, 
not  by  her  title  or  by  the  committ'^ 
she  works  for.  but  for  the  thorough, 
courteous,  and  highly  professional 
manner  in  which  she  has  conducted 
herself  during  her  25-year  Senate 
career. 


ROOSEVELT         JUNIOR  HIGH 

SCHOOL'S        WINNING        DRUG 
AWARENESS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
with  great  pride  and  respect.  I  rise 
today  to  draw  attention  to  a  very  spe- 
cial school  In  my  State  of  West  Virgin- 
ia. On  April  19.  Roosevelt  Junior  High 
School,  of  Charleston,  WV,  was  select- 
ed as  the  winner  in  a  nationwide  com- 
petition recognizing  drug  education 
programs.  They  were  chosen  as  No.  1 
for  a  determined,  energetic  push 
against  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  among 
all  students. 

Roosevelt  Junior  High  worked  hard 
for  this  extraordinary  honor.  School 
faculty  and  students  were  fully  aware 
of  the  lingering  stereotypes  that  hurt 
the  image  of  this  so-called  inner-city 
school.  When  the  Concerned  Business- 
men's Association  of  America  an- 
nounced its  "Set  a  Good  Example" 
contest  last  Augiist.  the  Roosevelt 
community  seized  on  the  opportunity 
to  let  others  know  about  one  of  the 
most  positive  aspects  of  their  school— 
their  effort  to  curb  and  prevent  drug 
and  alcohol  use. 

The  "Roosevelt  Pride— Set  Drugs 
Aside"  program  is  truly  an  example 
for  schools  throughout  the  country  to 
follow.  For  one,  the  effort  has  spurred 
everyone  from  the  school— teachers, 
administrators,  and  students— to  Join 
together  in  a  collective  battle  against 
drugs  and  alcohol.  After  intensive 
planning,  a  number  of  special  events 
were  launched  to  build  upon  antidrug 
curricula  and  programs  already  in 
place. 

Roosevelt's  special  antidrug  activi- 
ties were  conducted  during  the  month 
of  March  of  this  year.  Beginning  with 
a  Drug  Seminar  Day.  that  brought  ex- 
perts in  drug  education  to  the  school 


to  conduct  presentations,  "Roosevelt 
Pride— Set  Drugs  Aside"  went  on  to 
sponsor  a  series  of  creative,  highly 
visible  projects.  The  goal  has  been  to 
Instill  a  schoolwide  conunitment  to 
reject  drug  and  alcohol  use.  As  drug 
education  professionals  know,  the  key 
to  a  drug-free  school  is  peer  pressure 
that  frowns  on  illicit  substances  and 
makes  it  clear  that  their  use  is  not 
"cool." 

This  Friday,  June  5,  Roosevelt 
Junior  High  School  wiU  celebrate  its 
victory  in  the  national  drug  education 
contest.  I  know  that  all  West  Virgin- 
ians are  immensely  proud  of  this  spe- 
cial achievement.  Roosevelt  is  a  pace 
setter  that  will  surely  inspire  and  mo- 
tivate schools  tiiroughout  the  country. 
This  winning  school  has  shown  how 
students  and  faculty  can  be  mobilized 
together  to  make  their  school  drug  free 
and  alcohol  free. 

Mr.  President,  when  Congress  passed 
the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988,  we 
included  new  fiuiding  to  support  in- 
tensive drug  education  programs  in 
every  State.  Our  goal  was  to  spur  dedi- 
cated efforts  such  as  "Roosevelt 
Pride— Set  Drugs  Aside."  Thanks  to 
tills  contest,  the  entire  Nation  Is  now 
hearing  about  tills  extraordinary  anti- 
drug program. 

I  congratulate  the  students,  teach- 
ers, and  administration  of  Roosevelt 
Junior  High  School  for  their  deserved 
success. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  GEOGRAPHY 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
our  Nation's  social  and  economic  pros- 
perity for  the  future  is  not  guaran- 
teed. It  is  a  goal  that  we  must  work  to 
achieve.  It  wiU  be  acliieved  only  if  we 
recognize  that  we  operate  in  a  global 
economy  and  that  this  Nation  has 
worldwide  responsibilities.  A  thorough 
understanding  of  geography  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  meet  this  challenge. 

Yet,  the  news  on  the  homefront  is 
disheartening.  Recent  findings  of  a 
survey  of  5,000  high  school  seniors  in 
seven  major  cities  on  their  haaXc 
knowledge  of  geography  and  social 
studies  revealed  that  in  Dallas,  25  per- 
cent of  students  tested  could  not  Iden- 
tify the  country  that  borders  the 
United  States  on  the  south.  In  Boston. 
39  percent  could  not  name  the  six  New 
England  States.  In  MinneapoUs-St. 
Paul.  63  percent  could  not  name  all 
seven  continents.  In  Baltimore,  45  per- 
cent could  not  correctly  respond  to  the 
Instruction,  "On  the  attached  map 
shade  the  area  where  the  United 
States  is  located."  In  Hartford,  48  per- 
cent could  not  name  three  countries  in 
Africa.  In  Kansas  City.  40  percent 
could  not  name  three  countries  in 
South  America.  In  Atlanta,  42  percent 
could  not  answer  the  question:  "When 
it  is  noon  in  Atlanta,  what  time  is  it  in 
San  Francisco?" 


Results  of  this  survey  support  previ- 
ous studies  indicating  widespread  geo- 
graphic illiteracy  among  American  stu- 
dents. 

A  1985  University  of  Georgia  survey 
revealed  that  292  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores scored  an  average  of  57  percent 
on  a  test  that  asked  them  to  correctly 
label  40  locations  on  a  blank  world 
map. 

A  University  of  North  Carolina 
survey  in  1984  demonstrated  tliat  less 
than  50  percent  of  college  students 
tested  could  identify  Alaska  and  Texas 
as  the  two  largest  States.  Only  21  per- 
cent knew  that  Delaware  and  Rhode 
Island  were  the  two  smallest  States. 
Sixty-five  percent  never  had  a  class  in 
Junior  high  school  relating  specifically 
to  geography,  and  73  percent  had  no 
geography  in  senior  liigh  school. 

Mr.  President,  these  results  are  dis- 
turbing. How  can  we  appreciate  the 
significance  of  the  strategic  impor- 
tance of  Soviet  adventurism  in  Angola, 
South  Africa.  Nicaragua,  South 
Yemen,  and  Afghanistan  without  a 
sound  backgroimd  In  geography? 

How  can  we  Increase  our  exports  and 
develop  markets  If  we  have  no  basic 
knowledge  of  other  nations? 

Fortunately,  however,  this  challenge 
is  not  going  unanswered.  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  outstanding  program  developed 
by  the  National  Geographic  Society 
and  commend  them  for  their  efforts. 

In  April  1985,  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  established  the  Geog- 
n^hy  Education  Program— a  10-year 
effort  to  enhance  geographic  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

This  effort  includes: 

Sponsorship  of  geograptiic  alliances 
in  13  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia which  bring  together  teachers,  uni- 
versity faculty,  and  public  policymak- 
ers to  implement  local  curriculum 
change  and  improve  the  teaching  of 
geography. 

Establishment  of  an  annual  4-week 
Summer  Geography  Institute  at  socie- 
ty headquarters  designed  to  improve 
educators'  knowledge  of  geography 
and  enhance  their  teaching  of  the  sub- 
ject. Participants  return  to  their  com- 
munities to  lead  workshops  in  geogra- 
phy for  their  peers. 

Support  of  two  pilot  Junior  high 
school  programs  in  Washington.  DC. 
and  Los  Angeles. 

Publication  and  free  distribution  to 
secondary  schools  nationwide  of  more 
than  6  million  specially  prepared 
r"\ps. 

Publication  of  a  free  resource  guide 
with  off-air  taping  rights  for  teachers 
interested  In  using  the  society's  Chev- 
ron-sponsored television  specials  in 
the  classroom. 

Research  and  development  of  com- 
puter software,  video  disc  programs, 
and  a  telecommunications  system  to 
enhance  the  teaching  of  geography. 
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Commission  of  a  national  assessment 
of  geognu^hic  knowledge  among  17- 
year-old  high  school  seniors. 

For  1987,  the  society  has  budgeted 
close  to  $4  million  of  its  own  fund  to 
initiate  and  sustain  these  and  other  ef- 
forts to  Improve  geognu>hic  education. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned,  the 
society  is  fighting  geographic  illiteracy 
by  supporting  geographic  alliances 
networks  throughout  the  country. 
Support  comes  in  the  form  of  the  vast 
informational  resources  available  from 
the  society,  as  well  as  financial  assist- 
ance in  starting  an  alliance. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  description  of  the  ge- 
ogn^hic  alliance  network  and  how  to 
apply  to  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety for  financial  support  be  included 
in  the  Rscord  following  these  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society  for  its  ef- 
forts to  solve  this  serious  problem. 
Without  private  initiatives  such  as 
this,  we  will  never  solve  the  education- 
al problems  facing  this  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Gbographic  Aixiamcx  Nktwoek 
mstort  op  tbi  gkogkapric  aluakcz 

MTTWOEK 

In  January,  1986.  the  National  Oeosraph- 
ic  Society  Invited  academic  geographers  in 
Northern  California,  Texas.  Colorado, 
Oregon.  Tennessee,  New  Jersey,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  form  Geogxapblc  Al- 
liances in  their  areas,  basing  their  efforts  on 
the  California  Geographic  Alliance  estab- 
lished in  Los  Angeles  in  1983. 

The  following  year  Alabama,  North  Caro- 
lina. Missouri.  Minnesota,  Kentucky.  Illi- 
nois, and  Virginia  joined  the  Geographic  Al- 
liance Network. 

These  Geographic  Alliances  coordinate 
the  grass  roots  energies  of  classroom  teach- 
ers, academic  geographers,  administrators, 
and  students  toward  the  Increase  and  Im- 
provement of  geographic  education.  The  Al- 
liances provide  an  effective  forum  in  which 
discussions  can  be  held  on  curriculum  guide- 
lines, the  avaUabllity  and  use  of  classroom 
materials,  new  and  effective  presentation 
methods,  and  professional  outreach  activi- 
ties. 

To  help  support  the  operations  and 
project  activities  of  the  Geographic  Alli- 
ances, the  National  Geographic  Society  is 
committing  substantial  time,  materials  re- 
sources, and  financial  support  to  each  of  the 
Alliances  within  the  Society-sponsored  net- 
work. 

Examples  of  recent  Society-sponsored  Al- 
liance activities  Included  the  1986  three-day 
PLACE  curriculum  conference  hosted  by 
the  California  Geographic  Alliance  at  UCLA 
and  supported  by  matching  funds  from  the 
Society  and  the  California  SUte  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Alliance  activities  in 
1987  sponsored,  in  part,  by  the  Society  In- 
clude 9  regional  summer  geography  insti- 
tutes in  California,  New  Jersey,  Oregon, 
Tennessee,  and  Texas;  a  Colorado-baaed 
Western  PLACE  Conference,  and  inservlce 
workshops  for  teachers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
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TiM  AlUanoM  alao  nnmlnm^-*  tb«  teaciMn 
vho  aMand  Um  Sodaty'a  annual  four-waak 
Summer  Oaccnphy  luattUita.  Duitac  thla 
tiMTItntii  parUdpanta  an  givan  iiMlepth  i*- 
ocraphjr  liMtnietloa  laadenhtp  tralnlnc. 
aff*«^*^  eradtt.  and  opportunlUaa  to  work 
vlth  thatr  peera  to  davaiop  nav  taaiehlnc 
nnlta  and  |iii«antarinn  matboda.  Invohro- 
mant  of  tba  Alttaaoaa  In  tha  »immar  Ococ- 
raphy  InaUtuta  raOacU  tha  Sodety'a  eom- 
,  to  ansaaa  AlUanoa  mambara  In  all 
of  tiM  OMcraptajr  Bducatkm  Pro- 


TH«  rviuaa  or  thm  *mA»c«  mi  wo«k 
To  aehtef*  the  hlgheat  quaUtjr  procrama. 
tha  Nattenal  Oaagraphte  Society  tntanda  to 
ifcwtt  tlM  number  of  Oeofraphic  AIMannea  It 
HiiUMdia  to  13  per  jmt  (•  In  IMC  1ft  In 
IMT.  vtth  tba  erpanlnfi  to  »  in  IMS  and 
t^t^yi^'it  yaua).  Tba  Society  Intanda  to 
ratate  otbar  redona  and  atatea  Into  the  AlU- 
anoa uetworfc  aa  ~»«-»*^  alUaneea  oocnplete 
their  third  year  of  N08  aupport  and.  pre- 
anmably.  Iiave  achieved  aofne  meaaure  of 
adf-auffldaBcy. 


dltioaal  fundlnc  (or  teacher  lnaUtut«a,  cur- 
riculum ooBferencea.  and  other  apedfic 
projaeta.  In  all  eaaaa,  Alllanoea  will  be  re- 
quired to  ahow  evidence  of  matfhing  aup- 
port. either  through  additional  granU  or 
through  In-kind  aervloea. 

arrucATioii 
If  yoQ  are  intereated  In  applying  for  Geo- 
graphic Alliance  atatua,  mall  your  appllca- 
tloa  to  the  Natioaal  Oeograpblc  Society. 
Oeography  ■docatioo  Program.  ITth  and  M 
Stieata.  N.W.  Waahliwton.  DC  SOOM.  Attn: 
C3irlBtopher  Salter.  AppUcaUona  ahould  be 
poatmarkad  no  later  than  October  1.  1907. 
New  Alllaneaa  will  be  choeen  by  mid-Decem- 
ber. I«n. 


The  ability  of  proapectlve  Alllaneaa  to 
pjiuiiili  and  auatain  batereat  and  aupport 
for  geographic  education  that  reachea 
beyond  the  Sodety'i  commitment  la  crucial. 
Tbe  criteria  for  aelectlon  of  the  aeven  addi- 
tlooal  Alllanoea.  wlilch  ahould  be  addraaaed 
in  tbe  application  to  the  NaUonal  Geo- 
graphic Society.  Include: 

The  IdentlflcaUon  of  one  or  more  Alliance 
ooordlnaUxa  who  ahow  atrong  motivational 
and  organtMtional  talenta.  aa  well  aa  dem- 
oiHtrated  leaderatUp  in  educational  im- 
provement actlvlUea; 

An  eatablialied  baae  on  a  unlveralty 
campuB  which  provtdea  the  Alliance  and  Al- 
Uanee  coordinator  with  adminiatrative  aup- 
port, program  endocKment.  and  meeting  f a- 
cOttiea; 

A  plan  for  contacting  and  Including  local 
K-12  teachera  In  Alliance  programa; 

A  program  of  organiaatloaal  meetlnga 
(preferably  three  per  year)  and  content 
workahopa  (luch  aa  teacher  Instltutea.  cur- 
riculum conferencea.  and  Inaervlce  training 
aeaalona)  gotred  toward  enhancing  geogra- 
phy In  the  curriculum; 

Mechaniaraa  for  communicating  with  and 
Involving  Alliance  members  and  atate  policy 
makera.  auch  aa  newalettera.  regular  meet- 
lnga. or  a  lecture  aerlea; 

The  capacity  to  atimulate  financial  aup- 
port beyood  that  wtilch  N08  provtdea  for 
Alliance  acUvlUea: 

Coordination  with  biatltutiooB  auch  aa 
■tate  geograplilc  aodetlea.  aodal  atudlea  and 
adence  oouncUa.  International  atudlea  aaao- 
datlona.  appointed  public  officials,  other 
unlveralty  fadUty  and  departmental  groupa. 
and  other  prof  eaaiotuU  groupa. 
aurroai  roa  aociKTT-aroiiaoBMD  oxoobaphic 

AIXJ 


To  nurture  the  AUlancea,  the  Society  will 
provide  conaultant  services.  Informational 
reaourcea.  and  financial  aaaistance  to  each 
Sodety-aponaored  Alliance  during  lu  firat 
three  yean.  To  the  greateat  extent  poaaible. 
the  Sodety  will  help  planning  program 
eventa.  In  coordinating  activltlea  with  thoae 
planned  by  other  Alllancea.  in  reporting  Al- 
liance progreaa  in  the  Society's  Geography 
education  Program  UPDATE  newaletter. 
and  In  counseling  on  the  content  and  direc- 
tion of  Alliance  activltlea. 

Plnandal  aaaistance  will  alao  be  provided 
by  the  Sodety.  The  Society  will  award  amall 
ftiniMi  operating  grants  to  each  of  the  Alll- 
ancea and  will  conaider  applicatlona  for  ad- 


IDAHO  FARMERS  AFFECTED  BY 
nOaORATION  AND  NATURAL- 
IZATION ACT 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  make  tome  obaervatlons  and 
expreas  aome  of  my  concema  with 
retard  to  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralisation Act  that  took  effect  this 
year  and  how  it  affects  Idaho  Farm- 
ers. Not  only  farmers  In  Idaho,  I  might 
say.  but  with  any  of  the  perishable 
commodity  producers,  particularly  in 
the  Western  part  of  the  United 
States— Washington  SUte.  Oregon. 
Idaho,  in  California  particularly— is 
where  the  problems  are  starting  to 
show  up  here.  We  have  a  severe 
crunch  and  a  labor  shortage  In  the 
making. 

First.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  con- 
cerned with  the  final  Interim  H-2A 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  I  believe  we  In 
Congress  have  a  differing  point  of 
view  than  those  proffered  by  E>OL 
when  it  comes  to  implementing  this 
law.  Many  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
thought  to  streamline  the  H-2  pro- 
gram so  that  farmers  could  have  easier 
access  to  reliable,  legal  alien  workers 
when  domestic  workers  are  not  avall- 
ble.  and  to  cover  the  labor  needs  for 
those  not  qualified  under  the  seasonal 
agricultural  worker  provision  of  the 
new  law. 

The  regulations  limit  employment 
tenure  of  H-2A  workers  to  less  than  1 
year.  This  limitation  effectively  ex- 
cludes some  farmers  with  year-round 
operations  from  participating  in  the 
H-2A  Program,  such  as  the  dairy  and 
feed  lot  industries  and  the  sheep  and 
cattle  Industry,  where  herders  and 
workers  to  handle  the  livestock  are 
necessary.  The  program  should  in- 
clude 3-year  contracts. 

Another  defect  in  the  H-2A  regxila- 
tlons  is  the  methodology  by  which  the 
adverse  effect  wage  rate  [AEWR]  is 
calculated.  It  is  regressive  as  well  as  in- 
flationary. 

The  regulation  proposes  to  average 
the  field  and  ranch  hourly  wage  and 
use  the  average  as  a  minimum  for  the 
adverse  effective  wage  rate  [AEWRl. 
And  I  submit.  Mr.  President,  if  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  itself  used  that 
methodology    in    their    own    Depart- 


ment, they  would  be  bankrupt  tomor- 
row. 

I  would  also  suggest.  Bfr.  President, 
that  If  thoae  of  us  In  the  Senate  used 
that  formula  to  run  our  own  offices, 
we  would  find  out.  If  we  had  to  pay  as 
an  entry  wage  in  a  Senate  office  an  av- 
erage, you  would  have  to  start  all  em- 
ployees in  the  neighborhood  of  $35,000 
to  $30,000  and  you  would  have  a  severe 
crunch  on  the  operating  budget  of  a 
Senator.  It  is  Just  an  Impractical  appli- 
cation.   

My  suggestion  is  that  the  AEWR  be 
based  on  the  national  minimum  wage 
or  prevailing  rate  by  region  and  com- 
modity. 

I  think  It  Is  important  that  we  ad- 
dress this  Issue  and  that  we  do  it  sooil 

I  am  also  critical  of  the  department's 
plan  to  establish  a  fee  structure  for 
processing  applications,  that  is.  thoae 
that  are  exorbitantly  high  and  Ineqtil- 
table.  In  my  State,  we  have  an  agricul- 
tural employers  association.  Snake 
River  Farmers  Association,  that  has 
450  members  and  brings  in  2.000  H-2 
workers  each  year.  Under  the  Depart- 
ment's fee  structure  an  employer 
would  pay  $110  per  employee  with  a 
m^yitniim  of  $1,000.  Very  few  Idaho 
farmers  hire  more  than  10  workers  per 
season.  But  in  other  States  there  are 
employers  who  are  hiring  as  many  as 
3,000  or  4.000  employees  and  they  are 
under  the  same  $1,000  cap.  This  means 
that  the  employers  contracting  for 
thousands  of  workers  will  pay  the 
same  as  those  contractors  with  10 
workers  and  in  my  Judgment  the 
smaller  farmers  should  not  have  to 
pay  the  exorbitantly  high  $110  cost 
per  employee. 

Now.  I  suggest  that  the  fee  per  em- 
ployee be  decreased  and  the  cap  be  in- 
creased to  correct  this  inequity  and 
still  maintain  the  revenue  necessary  to 
operate  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  way  this  will 
be  resolved  is  if  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  site  down  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  work 
out  the  issues  that  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned. The  Attorney  General  is  the 
person  who  has  the  authority  to  make 
the  final  decisions.  I  appeal  to  him  to 
address  this  Important  issue  and  work 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
with  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
INS  to  solve  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  on  a  different  note 
but  in  the  same  vein.  I  would  like  to 
quote  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Alan 
Nelson,  the  Director  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  on  May  26: 

The  balanced  theme  of  border  enforce- 
ment, employer  sanctions  and  a  fair  legal- 
ization program  will  help  America  re^in 
control  of  it's  borden  and  give  qualified  Ule- 
gal  aliens  the  ability  to  step  out  of  the  shad- 
ows of  exploitation  Into  the  light  of  free- 
dom and  dignity. 

Recent  apprehensions  at  the  border  Indi- 
cate that  thla  balanced  approach  is  working. 
Since  January,   border   apprehenaiona  an 


down  40  percent  from  last  year's  record 
number.  This  &-month  sustained  reduction 
may  nflect  a  tnnd.  In  Intervlewlns  thoae 
caught  croaaing  illegally,  then  is  evidence 
that  concern  over  the  ability  of  the  Illegals 
to  get  employment  in  the  United  Statea  be- 
cause of  employer  sanctions  Is  a  large  part 
of  this  reduction  in  attempted  Illegal  en- 
trlea. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  success 
for  some  may  spell  disaster  for  others. 

Now,  Mr.  Nelson  of  INS  may  think  it 
is  successful,  it  is  working,  there  are 
less  [>eople  coming  across  the  border 
but  there  is  one  group  of  people,  a 
very,  very  large  group  of  people  who 
like  to  eat  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
produce,  perishable  commodities,  the 
American  consumers,  who  are  going  to 
be  devastated  If  this  trend  continues. 
It  is  going  to  cause  disaster  in  the 
highly  perishable  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry. 

As  you  know,  this  industry  has  his- 
torically been  dependent  on  the  avail- 
able work  force  where  crops  must  be 
harvested  on  a  limited  schedule. 

I  am  already  hearing  rumblings 
from  my  State  and  other  Staves  In  the 
perishable  commodity  production  busi- 
ness that  they  are  short  of  help  in 
California,  they  are  short  of  field 
workers,  there  is  not  enough  cherry 
pickers  in  California.  It  is  already 
starting  to  show  up.  If  that  is  the  case 
in  May  and  June,  Bir.  President,  wait 
untU  September  and  October  when 
the  big  harvest  season  comes  on.  We 
are  going  to  find  a  tremendous  crunch, 
particularly  In  the  States  of  Oregon. 
Washington,  and  Idaho,  in  those  pro- 
ducing areas  where  we  rely  heavily 
and  have  relied  heavily  in  the  past  on 
Mexican  nationals  to  do  a  large  part  of 
the  harvesting  of  the  crop. 

Because  of  the  new  immigration  law, 
fewer  aliens  are  coining  across  the 
border.  While  this  may  be  good  for  the 
Border  Patrol,  it  can  be  devastating,  as 
I  say,  for  the  produce  industry  as  well 
as  those  who  like  to  consume  fresh 
produce. 

If  the  reiwrted  decline  in  border  ap- 
prehensions is  a  barometer  of  things 
to  come,  then  I  can  only  hope  that  the 
principals  at  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture, Justice,  Labor  and  the  Con- 
gress itself  will  be  prepared  to  adjust 
to  an  emergency  situation. 

There  has  always  been  a  shortage  of 
labor  at  the  peak  harvest  times  but  if 
the  growers  are  short  by  40  percent  of 
their  crews  at  the  early  i>art  of  the 
season.  I  can  predict  gloom  and 
doom— we  can  have  all  kinds  of  prob- 
lems for  the  growers  and  consumers 
who  have  to  foot  the  bill  in  highly  in- 
flated food  costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  and  appeal  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  the  leadership, 
who  have  worked  on  this  immigration 
legislation.  Senators  Simpsoh  and 
B^KMinDT,  and  others,  that  we  sit  down 
with  the  leadership  in  the  Congress, 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary 


of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  address  this  approaching  problem. 
There  are  some  adjustments  that 
could  be  made  to  make  the  law  a  little 
more  flexible  temporarily  so  the  word 
can  get  out,  so  the  woikers  can  come 
across  the  border  and  harvest  these 
perishable  crops. 


COURAGE  AND  INTEGRITY 

Hi.  rollings.  Mr.  President,  as 
another  academic  year  draws  to  a 
close,  colleges  and  universities  are 
holding  that  annual  rite  of  spring- 
commencement.  Leaders  and  achievers 
from  all  wallts  of  life  are  called  upon 
to  address  thousands  of  new  graduates 
as  they  set  out  on  their  chosen  ca- 
reers. Many  in  this  body,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, have  had  the  honor  and  privilege 
of  speaking  at  commencement  ceremo- 
nies. It  is  always  a  challenge  to  pre- 
pare remarks  that  are  worthy  of  the 
high  occasion,  remarks  that  will  be  re- 
membered by  the  graduates  and  their 
guests. 

lix.  President,  a  particularly  notable 
commencement  address  was  delivered 
by  Ambassador  Gabriel  Lewis  last 
month  at  the  University  of  the  Ozarks 
in  Clarksville,  AR.  Of  course,  we  re- 
member Gabriel  Lewis  as  Panama's  ex- 
ceptionally capable  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  during  the  Senate's  con- 
sideration and  passage  of  the  Panama 
Canel  treaties.  As  one  who  served  at 
that  time  and  took  an  active  role  in 
the  consideration  of  the  treaties.  I  ac- 
quired a  very  high  regard  for  the  intel- 
ligence, wisdom,  and  competence  of 
this  fine  man. 

Ambassador  Lewis'  conunencement 
address  reflects  these  qualities  and  is 
highly  deserving  of  a  wider  audience. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
it  be  reprinted  In  the  Record. 

In  his  remarks,  the  Ambassador 
meditates  on  the  qualities  of  "cour- 
age"—the  quiet  strength  to  do  what  is 
right  regardless  of  obstacles  or  unpop- 
ularity; and  "integrity"— the  adher- 
ence to  moral  and  ethical  principles. 
Members  of  this  body  will  be  interest- 
ed to  note  that  Ambassador  Lewis  il- 
lustrates these  qualities  of  courage 
and  integrity  by  citing  the  actions  of 
our  esteemed  former  colleague, 
Howard  Baker,  during  the  course  of 
the  Panama  CaiuQ  treaties  debate. 
Ambassador  Lewis  lauds  Senator 
Baker's  willingness  to  swim  against  a 
floodtide  of  opposition  to  the  trea- 
ties—to do  what  he  believed  was  right, 
regardless  of  the  risk  to  his  own  politi- 
cal future.  The  Senator's  leadership, 
we  are  reminded  by  the  Ambassador, 
was  modem-day  "profUe  in  courage." 
And  he  goes  on  to  praise  President 
Reagan's  decision  to  bring  Senator 
Baker  into  the  White  House  to  help 
giilde  the  administration's  final  20 
months. 

Mr.  President,  Ambassador  Lewis' 
observations  come  as  no  news  to  the 


Members  of  this  body.  TlKwe  same 
qualities  of  courage  and  Integrity  wit- 
nessed by  Ambassador  Lewis  during 
the  canal  treaties  debate  were  on  dis- 
play throughout  Howard  Baker's  ex- 
traordinary career  in  this  body.  And. 
more  recently,  they  have  been  amply 
evident  during  his  tenure  aa  White 
House  Chief  of  Staff. 

Mr.  Resident,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  full  text  of  Ambassador 
Lewis'  address  to  the  University  of 
the  Osarks.  It  deserves  reprinting  on 
its  own  merits.  But  espedally  as  a  trib- 
ute to  our  former  colleague.  Howard 
Baker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Ambassador's  commencement  re- 
marks be  Included  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COMMKIiaaiXRT  ADDRKSS  at  THB  UHIVBtalTT 

OP  THX  Ozarks  av  Oabhisl  Ixwu 

Preaident  Ehnn: 

Trustees  of  this  great  school; 

Distinguished  members  of  the  Faculty; 

All  the  aoon-to-be-graduatea  of  the  Uni- 
versity; 

Dear  friends. 

I  have  had  trouble  finding  words  that 
would  express  adequately  my  feelings  on 
this  occasion.  Most  of  you  know— and  the 
rest  will  soon  discover— that  then  an  times 
when  language  falls  short  of  intentions, 
when  words  somehow  fall  to  convey  the 
emotions  one  feels.  Let  me  simply  aay  that 
this  is  a  day  of  great  Joy,  great  pride,  and 
high  honor— for  me.  for  my  wife  Nita,  and 
for  my  whole  family.  The  decision  to  make 
me  an  honorary  member  of  this  wonderful 
academic  community  is  an  award  that  I  will 
treasure  as  long  as  I  live. 

That  is  especially  true,  since — as  thoae  of 
you  who  have  read  my  biographic  sketch 
know— most  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  the 
non-academic  world.  I  was  fortunate  to 
attend  two  good  universities  in  Panama  and 
in  Florida.  But  most  of  my  education  waa 
outside  the  walls  of  Academe.  Prom  my  ear- 
liest years,  I  watched  my  father  and  thoae 
of  his  generation.  I  learned  what  hard  work 
meant.  And  I  also  learned  how  important  it 
was  to  treat  one's  fellow  human  beinga  with 
honesty  and  dignity.  Later,  in  dealing  with 
thoae  of  my  own  generation,  I  was  able  to 
distinguish  between  those  who  sought  only 
power  and  wealth,  and  those  for  whom  life 
had  a  higher  and  richer  meaning.  But  I  am 
still  learning. 

I  know  it  is  customary  on  occasions  like 
this  for  a  guest  speaker  to  praise  the  glories 
of  education.  Others  lay  stress  on  the  need 
to  acquire  skills  that  meet  the  needs  of  the 
marketplace.  Still  others  take  one  side  or 
the  other  in  the  continuing  debate  between 
the  advocates  of  specialized  education 
versus  the  broad  humanities. 

Forgive  me  if  I  do  none  of  these.  I  start 
with  the  assumption  that  the  young  men 
and  women  who  an  alx>ut  to  leave  this 
campus  and  go  into  the  world  imderstand 
the  importance  of  education.  Why  else 
would  they  have  come  to  this  gnat  school? 
Why  else  devote  four  yean  of  their  lives  to 
the  pureuit  of  knowledge? 

I  also  assume  that  you  know  that  mastery 
in  one  field— whether  it  be  accounting  or  ao- 
ology.  music  or  political  sdenoe,  history  or 
psychology— will  better  equip  you  for  an  in- 
creaatngly  competitive  aodety.  At  the  aame 
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I  know  th»t  thia  capftbl*  faculty  has 

alartod  you  all  to  the  duocera  of  orer-cpe- 
^H^*t~.  Remember  what  B^.  Skinner 
mVt-  "education  ti  what  aunrtTes  when  what 
haa  been  learned  has  been  for«otten". 

Ho  I  wUl  not  talk  more  about  edueatioa  or 
■fcnw  Tou  must  know— or  you  will  learn 
befora  loac— that  there  la  much  more  to  the 
■unuMfiil  life  than  IntelUgence  or  compe- 
tence. So  I  would  prefer  to  talk  today  about 
wauM  of  tboae  noncercbrml  quaUUea  that  are 
the  mark  of  greatncM.  They  are  what  divide 
superior  men  and  women  from  the  averace. 
They  are  what  aeparate  the  atateaman  from 
the  dema«ocue.  Indeed.  I  think  they  are 
what  determlnea  whether  a  town  or  a  unl- 
veralty.  a  atate  or  a  country,  will  prosper  or 
die.  or  merely  plod  ahead  In  time-worn 
patha  of  mediocrity. 

The  qualltlea  I  have  tn  mind  are  courace 
and  intecrity. 

By  courage  I  do  not  mean  the  sudden 
burst  of  bntvery  that  makes  a  soldier  crawl 
throuch  the  mud  under  enemy  fire  to 
raaeue  a  faUen  friend.  Nor  do  I  mean  the 
freniy  that  makes  a  frantic  father  dash  Into 
a  bumlnc  building  to  save  his  threatened 
chlldien.  I  have  in  mind  the  far  leas  dramat- 
ic, but  perhaps  more  difficult,  quiet 
strength  that  allows  men  and  women  to  do 
what  they  believe  Is  right— regardless  of  ob- 
stacles or  unpopularity.  It  permiU  them  to 
take  risks— often  sgainst  heavy  odds.  It  lets 
us  dare— dare  to  be  different,  dare  to  stick 
our  necks  out,  dare  to  swim  against  the  tide. 

Some  of  you  have  read  John  Kennedy's 
"Profiles  In  Courage".  I  commend  It  to 
those  who  have  not.  It  Is  a  collection  of 
essays  about  leaders  In  Congress  who.  at 
crucial  historical  mcxnents.  acted  firmly  on 
the  basis  of  conscience  rather  than  on  polit- 
ical expediency.  It  illustrates  the  courage  of 
whk^Ispeak. 

Integrity  Is  closely  related  to  the  kind  of 
courage  I  mean.  It  is  the  staunch  adherence 
to  a  body  of  moral  and  ethical  principles.  It 
should  not  be  confused  with  a  domineering 
and  rigid  orthodoxy.  It  does  not  say:  "This 
Is  what  I  believe— and  I  know  I  am  right". 
Rather  it  says:  "This  is  what  I  believe  and 
you  can  count  on  me  to  act  accordingly". 
We  should,  of  course,  keep  well  in  mind  the 
warning  of  Samuel  Johnson:  "Integrity 
without  knowledge  is  weak  and  useless,  and 
knowledge  without  integrity  Is  dangerous 
and  dreadful". 

I  have  been  fortunate  In  my  life— especial- 
ly In  the  last  fifteen  years— to  travel 
through  much  of  the  world.  And  I  have  met 
many  leading  figures  In  numerous  countries. 
Por  the  most  part,  they  were  people  of  Intel- 
ligence and  reasonable  competence— with 
some  notable  exceptions  that  I  will  leave  for 
some  other  occasion.  These  were  national 
leaders,  politicians,  captains  of  Industry. 

For  me.  what  set  apart  the  good  from  the 
bad.  the  dynamic  leaders  from  the  mere 
holders  and  exploiters  of  power,  were  the 
qualities  of  courage  and  Integrity.  Those 
who  had  them  shine  out  tn  my  memory, 
those  who  did  not  will  soon  be  forgotten. 

Let  me  dte  an  example  from  my  own  ex- 
perience. 

When  I  served  as  my  coimtrys  Ambassa- 
dor in  Washington,  the  Panama  Canal  Trea- 
ties were  my  main  item  of  business.  Upon 
arrival  at  the  White  House  for  the  first  time 
to  meet  President  Carter.  I  found  that  he. 
with  great  courage  and  vision,  had  decided 

to  correct  past  Inequities  and  make  the  con- 
clusion of  a  fair  agreement  with  Panama 

the  priority  foreign  policy  Issue  of  the  new 

administration.    I    worked    day    and    night. 

months  on  end.  to  help  complete  negotia- 


tions of  the  agreements.  Then  I  worked 
equally  hard  to  win  Senate  approval  of  the 
Treatlea.  It  was  a  gruelling  struggle— but 
wellworth  every  minute  that  went  into  It. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaties  were  not  the  most  popular  Item  on 
the  political  agenda  here  In  Arkansas,  as  In 
many  parts  of  your  country.  But  permit  me 
to  say  a  few  words  about  those  treaties. 
First,  they  are  working  and  working  well. 
The  canal  Is  operating  smoothly.  Americans 
and  Panamanians  are  working  slde-by-slde 
to  keep  the  waterway  functioning  well. 
Many  Americans  are  surprised  to  learn  that 
today  under  the  treaty  the  United  States 
still  has  the  main  responsibility  for  the 
canal  operations— and  will  continue  to  have 
It  until  the  end  of  the  century. 

I  believe  the  treaties  were  the  wisest  and 
moat  stateamanlike  action  the  United  States 
has  taken  In  Latin  America  In  this  century. 
It  was  an  example  for  the  world  of  how  a 
great  and  powerful  nation  can  deal  with  a 
weak  and  tiny  friend— with  wisdom  and  fair- 
ness. It  cut  the  ground  from  under  the  argu- 
menU  the  Communists  had  used  against 
you  for  many  decades.  It  largely  healed  the 
frustrations  and  bitterness  that  had  existed 
for  seventy  years.  It  turned  antagonism  into 
partnership. 

Those  of  you  who  look  Into  the  Panama 
Canal  treaties  should  look  hard  at  what 
they  have  accomplished  for  both  our  coun- 
tries. You  must  also  consider  the  reverse 
side  of  the  coin— what  would  have  happened 
If  the  treaties  had  not  been  approved.  The 
canal  would  almost  certainly  have  been 
closed.  Your  military  authorities  tell  us  that 
this  would  have  meant  sending  from  50.000 
to  100.000  young  Americans  to  Panama  to 
reopen  the  waterway— and  to  protect  it 
against  an  angry  and  embittered  populace. 
It  would  have  made  recent  events  In  El  Sal- 
vador and  Nicaragua  look  like  a  Sunday 
school  picnic.  With  the  treaties,  we  have 
avoided  what  could  have  been  a  disaster  for 
all  moderate  and  democratic  forces  In  both 
countries. 

While  the  battle  for  the  treaties  was  going 
on— and  it  was  the  longest  foreign  policy 
debate  In  the  U^S.  Senate  since  the  Ver- 
saUlea  Treaty  was  before  that  body— there 
were  daily  examples  of  what  I  have  l>een 
discussing:  courage  and  Its  absence:  Integri 
ty  and  its  lack:  statesmanship  and  dema- 
goguery  aplenty.  Fortunately  for  us  all.  the 
course  of  wisdom  and  moderation  and  fore- 
sight prevailed  In  the  end.  But  it  took  more 
courage  than  we  are  accustomed  to  expect 
from  our  politicians. 

I  could  mention  countless  examples,  but 
one  stands  out  in  my  memory.  Howard 
Baker  of  Tennessee  was  then  Minority 
Leader  in  the  Senate.  He  could  have  gone 
down  the  road  that  some  of  his  colleagues 
chose,  walked— bowing  to  the  flood  of  angry 
mall  they  were  all  receiving,  shaking  before 
the  threats  some  heard  over  the  phone,  ca- 
tering to  those  who  promised  financial  sup- 
port in  the  politician's  next  campaign. 
Baker  resisted  both  threats  and  promises. 
He  decided  to  look  Into  the  matter  in  depth. 
He  came  to  Panama  and  talked  with  both 
Americans  and  Panamanians.  He  spent  long 
hours  with  those  who  worked  on  the  canal 
and  lived  in  the  Canal  Zone.  He  gave  equal 
time  to  my  fellow  countrymen  of  all  politi- 
cal shades.  Then  he  went  to  other  Latin 
American  countries  to  get  the  views  of  lead- 
ing figures  there.  He  received  In-depth  brief- 
ings on  the  Panama  question  from  Ameri- 
can specialists,  both  pro-and  antitreaty. 

Then  Baker  went  off  by  himself,  toted  up 
all  the  plus  and  minus  factors,  and  made  his 


decision.  Re  would  support  the  treaties.  As 
an  astute  politician,  he  knew  the  risks  In- 
volved. With  passions  in  the  anti-treaty 
camp  running  at  floodstage.  he  knew  he  was 
putting  his  political  future  at  risk.  Indeed, 
their  votes  In  support  of  the  Canal  Treaties 
probably  helped  end  the  careers  of  four  or 
five  other  Senators.  But  Baker's  view  was 
that  what  Is  right  Is  right,  and  he  would 
fight  the  good  fight  on  that  basis.  He  was 
sure  the  good  people  of  Tennessee  would 
some  day  uiulerstand  and  agree  with  what 
he  did.  HU  was  a  new  "ProfUe  in  Courage". 

Recently,  as  you  know,  a  beleaguered 
President  was  faced  with  confusion  and  dis- 
array In  the  West  Wing.  He  desperately 
needed  someone  to  get  rid  of  the  broken 
crockery  and  to  get  the  executive  office 
back  In  full  operation.  What  he  sought  was 
someone  with  political  savvy,  wisdom,  cour- 
age, and  integrity.  The  President  turned  to 
Howard  Baker— and  he  could  hardly  have 
done  better. 

Incidentally,  on  a  recent  trip  to  Washing- 
ton. I  was  able  to  meet  with  many  old 
friends— and  a  few  old  antagonists.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  some  of  those  who 
were  most  outspoken  and  emotional  In  their 
opposition  to  the  Canal  Treaties  have  since 
changed  their  minds.  They  now  believe  that 
the  agreement  was  the  best  thing  for  both 
countries— an  Idea  whose  time  had  come. 

As  I  wind  up  these  remarks— let  me  make 
one  final  point.  I  have  dwelt  at  length  on 
courage  and  Integrity  In  public  affairs.  But 
please  understand  that  these  qualities  have 
a  major  role  to  play  In  all  our  lives.  If  we 
look,  we  can  find  them  In  the  professions,  in 
business,  tn  the  churches,  in  each  of  our 
home  towns.  Actually,  we  need  look  no  far- 
ther than  this  present  company. 

My  dear  friend  Sam  Walton  started  with  a 
small  store  and  built  It  into  one  of  the 
major  retailing  chains  In  the  world.  It  was 
possible  not  merely  because  he  was  bright 
and  full  of  imagination,  but  because  he  had 
courage  and  total  Integrity.  Now  he  and  his 
wonderful  Helen  are  sharing  the  fruits  of 
their  long  labor  with  many  others— includ- 
ing this  splendid  university  and  with  many 
of  Its  students. 

You  all  know  the  Stephens  Family.  I  am 
proud  to  be  their  friend.  They  began  with  a 
small  operation  selling  bonds  and  developed 
It  Into  the  largest  Investment  banking  house 
outside  of  Wall  Street.  They  did  It  not 
simply  with  intelligence  and  good  sense  but 
with  Imagination,  courage  and  a  bed-rock  in- 
tegrity. 

Young  people,  do  not  for  a  minute  Imag- 
ine that  you  have  to  go  to  Washington  or  to 
far-flung  capitals  half  a  world  away  to  find 
courage  and  Integrity.  Look  for  It  and  treas- 
ure It  In  your  friends  and  neighbors.  Most  of 
all.  I  hope  you  find  these  qualities  In  your 
own  hearts  and  souls.  If  you  do.  you  wiU  t>e 
truly  blessed. 

Thank  you  all  for  your  patience  and  for 
your  great  kindness  to  Nlta  and  me. 


THE  SUPERCONDUCnNO  SUPER 
COLLIDER 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkord  a  letter  I  received  from 
the  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Regional 
and  Growth  Association,  expressing 
the  support  of  that  association  for  the 
superconducting  super  collider  to  be 
located  at  the  Permi  Laboratory  in  my 
State,  as  well  as  my  response  to  that 


letter,  expressing  the  gratitude  of  the 
Illinois  congressional  delegation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcoeo,  as  follows: 

St.  Loms  Rsgiohal 

CoMMKBca  Ajn>  OaowTB  AsaociATioa, 

SL  LouU.  MO.  May  7.  19g7. 
Hon.  AiJUi  J.  Dixon. 

U.S.  Senate,  SenaU  Office  Buitding,  Wath- 
ington,  DC. 

DxAK  Aian:  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
St.  Louts  Regional  Commerce  and  Growth 
Association  Board  of  Directors  on  April  23. 
1087.  the  members  of  the  board  took  note  of 
recent  govenunent  announcements  and 
press  accounts  of  the  decision  by  the 
Reagan  administration  to  go  ahead  with  the 
atom  smasher,  known  as  the  sup>erconduct- 
ing  supercollider  (SSC).  It  was  noted  that  a 
number  of  states  are  competing  to  be  the  lo- 
cation of  this  important  research  facility 
and  that  the  state  of  Illinois  Is  one  of  the 
leading  competitors.  The  Board  adopted  a 
resolution  to  support  locating  the  SCC  at 
the  Fermi  Laboratories  tn  lUlnols.  The 
Board  further  Instructed  me  to  communi- 
cate the  sense  of  this  resolution  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  St.  Louis  Congressional  Delega- 
tion and  to  request  their  active  support  for 
locating  a  SCC  at  Fermi. 

This  resolution  is  based  on  two  reasons. 
First,  the  SCC  at  Fermi  will  benefit  from 
existing  facilities  already  located  there  and 
will  save  the  government  as  much  as  500 
million  dollars  in  construction  costs.  In  view 
of  the  critical  Importance  of  balancing  the 
federal  budget.  It  is  believed  that  this  sub- 
stantial saving  should  not  l)e  overlooked. 
Second,  the  presence  of  this  major  research 
facility  tn  Illinois  wUl  favorably  Impact  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  entire  Midwest. 
We  l>elieve  that  technological  growth  In  the 
Midwest  offers  the  nation  Its  best  opportu- 
nity for  a  high  return  on  investment  In  re- 
search facilities. 

For  these  reasons,  we  urge  you  to  actively 
support  locating  the  SCC  at  Fermi. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Ncs  Taddkucci. 

President 

VS.  Sknats. 
Wathington,  DC.  May  21.  1987. 
Mr.  Nkd  Taddxucci. 

President,  SL  Louis  Regional  Commerce  and 
Growth  Auociation,  St,  Louis,  MO. 

DxAK  Ned:  Thanks  so  much  for  letting  me 
know  of  the  St.  Louts  Regional  Commerce 
and  Growth  Association's  (RCGA)  support 
of  locating  the  Superconducting  Super  Col- 
lider (SSC)  at  Fermi  National  Laboratory  In 
Batavla.  Illinois. 

As  you  know,  the  President  approved  the 
construction  of  the  SSC  in  January,  and  the 
Department  of  Eiiergy  (DOE)  issued  an  in- 
vitation for  site  proposals  to  all  50  states  In 
April.  It  Is  Important  the  August  3.  1987. 
deadline  remains  unchanged  If  the  United 
States  is  to  maintain  Its  lead  in  high  energy 
particle  physics.  Congress  needs  to  approve 
funding  promptly  and  keep  to  the  DOE 
schedule  so  that  the  SSC  wlU  be  In  oper- 
ation tn  1996  as  plaiuied. 

Illinois  Is  definitely  a  strong  contender  for 
the  siting  of  the  SSC.  and  I  am  working 
closely  with  the  entire  Illinois  Congression- 
al Delegation  and  Governor  Jim  Thompson 
to  attract  this  very  viable  project  to  Perml- 
lab. 

Fermi  Is  the  home  of  the  largest  particle 
accelerator  In  operation  today.  This  acceler- 
ator will  remain  at  the  forefront  of  scientif- 


ic reaearch  until  the  SSC  comes  on  line. 
Many  states  wUl  bid  for  the  SSC.  I  believe 
that  Illinois  offers  the  best  site.  In  fact, 
though  California  is  one  of  the  leading  con- 
tenders for  the  SSC.  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
has  stated  its  support  of  selecting  Illinois  as 
the  site.  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  February 
3.  1987.  editorial. 

While  I  support  the  construction  of  the 
SSC.  I  am  also  aware  of  my  fiscal  responsi- 
bility as  a  legislator,  and  believe  that  the 
cost  of  this  project  should  be  kept  as  lean  as 
possible.  Illinois  Is  one  of  the  leading  con- 
tenders for  the  SSC  because  it  is  conserv- 
atively estimated  that  a  cost  savings  of  at 
least  $350  million  could  be  realized  If  the 
Fermllab  accelerator  is  used  as  an  Injector 
faculty.  Further,  the  Illinois  SUte  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  IDepartment  has  per- 
formed extensive  study  of  the  geology  and 
the  environment  around  Fermi,  and  found 
that  It  meets  the  preliminary  guidelines  and 
the  preliminary  test  for  resources,  having 
abundant  water  and  power  supplies. 

The  SSC  Is  vital  If  the  United  SUtes  Is  to 
remain  at  the  forefront  of  high  energy 
physics  research,  and  Illinois  is  an  excellent 
choice  for  the  location  of  the  project.  The 
Midwest,  and.  Indeed,  the  entire  Country 
will  benefit  from  the  construction  of  the 
SSC  at  Fermllab. 

For  your  perusal.  I  have  enclosed  a  copy 
of  a  floor  statement  I  made  In  the  Senate  on 
February  4,  1987.  and  a  copy  of  my  latest 
Weekly  Report  to  Illinois,  which  explains 
my  position  further. 

If  you  should  have  any  questions  or  be- 
lieve we  can  be  of  further  assistance  on  this 
matter,  please  feel  free  to  call  my  assistant. 
Mary  Beth  Dahm.  or  me. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Your  friend. 

Alaii  J.  Dixon. 

Thx  Sitpkbconddcting  Sitpkr  Colxider 

The  recent  announcement  by  the  Admin- 
istration that  the  federal  government  would 
build  the  Superconducting  Super  Collider, 
the  world's  largest  atom  smasher,  will  give 
the  U.S.  the  opportunity  to  lead  the  world 
In  basic  physics  research  well  into  the  21st 
century. 

This  project  would  bring  world-wide  pres- 
tige, as  well  as  many  economic  benefits  to 
our  sUte,  from  the  $4.5  billion  In  federal 
funding  allocated  for  the  project. 

No  one  can  be  sure  exactly  what  volume 
of  knowledge  can  be  gained  from  building 
the  world's  largest  atomic  smasher.  Today, 
the  Europeans  and  the  Soviets  are  develop- 
ing their  own  high-energy  collider  which 
will  easily  surpass  anything  we  now  have 
here  in  America.  When  the  Soviet  Union 
launched  Sputnik  Into  orbit  in  1957.  and 
thereby  surpassed  us  tn  the  space  race,  we 
responded  with  a  commitment  to  have  the 
finest  space  program  in  the  world.  The 
United  States  cannot  squander  its  lead  In 
scientific  research  to  foreign  competition. 

The  project  itself  will  be  enormous.  It  will 
consist  of  two  rings  200  hundred  feet  under- 
ground, roughly  52  miles  in  circumference. 
Inside,  superconducting  magnets  will  accel- 
erate subatomic  particles  to  velocities  ap- 
proaching the  speed  of  light  as  they  circle 
in  opposite  directions.  This  Superconduct- 
ing Super  Collider  will  be  20  times  more 
powerful  than  the  highest  energy  accelera- 
tor in  the  world,  now  located  at  Fermi  Na- 
tional Laboratory  In  BaUvla,  Illlnots.  The 
experiments  conducted  with  this  awesome 
E>ower  wUl  reveal  previously  undetected 
forms  of  energy  and  will  serve  as  a  giant  mi- 
croscope for  seeing  the  buUdlng  blocks  of 


nature  and  for  revealing  the  forces  that 
hold  the  universe  together. 

More  Important  than  the  enormoua  aden- 
tlf  Ic  Implications  of  the  SSC  would  be  the 
significant  economic  benefits  to  the  state  of 
Illinois  should  It  be  located  here.  Thia 
project  will  mean  an  average  of  8,000  Joba  in 
construction,  manufacturing,  servioea.  retail 
trade  among  others,  in  each  of  the  seven 
construction  years.  It  Is  estimated  that  thia 
will  create  approximately  $1.5  billion  toir 
the  local  economy  and  other  bustneaaes 
throughout  the  state.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  the  entire  state  would  benefit  from  the 
creation  of  $115  to  $140  million  in  addition- 
al state  tax  revenue  during  the  construction 
process. 

I  feel  very  optimistic  about  the  chances  of 
Illinois  to  host  the  Superconducting  Super 
Collider.  So  far  Illinois  has  spent  more 
hours  than  any  other  state  in  a  concerted 
effort  to  convince  the  Department  of 
Energy  that  Fermi  is  the  place  to  locate  the 
SSC.  Although  the  final  decision  on  loca- 
tion is  not  expected  until  1989.  we  must  con- 
tinue to  do  our  homework  to  make  sure  that 
Illinois  is  seen  as  the  best  possible  site. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Feb.  3, 1987] 
SurEHBOosT  roR  Science 

The  decision  of  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion to  ask  Congress  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  huge  atom  smasher  worth  bil- 
lions of  dollars  is  a  boost  for  theoretical 
physics  and  for  all  of  science.  If  Congress 
goes  along,  as  It  should,  this  nation's  com- 
mitment to  research  and  to  scientific  enter- 
prise will  be  supported  into  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

To  be  siu«.  $0  billion  (the  final  coat  of  the 
super-collider  after  a  decade  of  construc- 
tion) is  a  lot  of  money  to  come  up  with,  es- 
pecially when  budgets  are  pressed  and  the 
deficit  continues  out  of  controL  But  the 
United  States  cannot  expect  to  remain  the 
world  leader  in  science  and  technology  with- 
out Investing  large  sums  of  money.  This  in- 
vestment would  repay  dividends  tn  direct 
knowledge  and  in  new,  uncharted  areas  that 
cannot  be  forecast. 

The  one  danger  of  the  supercollider 
project  is  that  Congress  would  pay  for  It  by 
taking  money  out  of  the  rest  of  the  science 
budget.  Scientists  in  other  disciplines  are 
understandably  concerned  that  this  is  exact- 
ly what  is  going  to  happen,  and  that  phys- 
ics' gain  will  be  their  loss.  If  that  does  occur. 
It  will  be  a  serious  mistake,  for  all  the  other 
sciences  will  be  decimated  to  pay  for  the 
new  cyclotron. 

No.  the  present  science  budget  must  be  re- 
tained at  least  at  Its  present  level,  and  the 
supercollider  should  be  added  to  it,  taking 
money  from  elsewhere  In  the  federal 
budget.  The  Pentagon  would  not  miss  $6  bil- 
lion over  10  years. 

There  Is  also  the  very  serious  question  of 
where  to  put  the  new  machine,  which  would 
be  in  an  oval-shaped  tunnel  52  miles  in  cir- 
cumference buried  under  ground.  Twenty 
sUtes.  including  California,  are  vying  for 
this  prize,  but  if  the  decision  is  made  on  the 
merits,  the  machine  should  most  probably 
be  sited  at  Fermllab  in  Batavla.  111.,  near 
Chicago,  where  the  country's  largest  cyclo- 
tron (4  miles  in  circumference)  already 
exists. 

In  order  to  use  the  S2-mlle  supercollider, 
atomic  particles  would  first  have  to  be 
revved  up  in  a  smaller  machine,  like  the  one 
at  Fermllab.  If  the  supercollider  Is  built 
somewhere  else,  a  new  starter  machine  will 
also  have  to  be  built— at  a  cost  of  about  $500 
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BilllaB.  OttMT  Una  tlM  fMrnml  pock  banvl. 
Umt*  ta  no  appanot  rMMB  to  build  the  Mi- 
pvooDklv  uywbOTe  bat  ftanilab.  whloh  la 
■onoiBMlad  by  flat  and  Uchtljr  poptilatart 
flirmlMid  vtth  nUd  HwtWM  bVMiUli  it. 

The  dMWoD  to  ioMte  the  axMlnc  4-inUe 
VdotKB  In  nUiMla  was  made  to  IMdaftor 

tually  mntrr  state.  Familab  baa  bMn  a 
gnat  ■uimaai  Maeh  aa  w«  would  love  to 
haw  Um  new  maehlne  In  CalUoniila.  no  ar- 
lumant  that  taaa  baan  advaneed  ao  far  out^ 
I  the  dalDM  of  nUnoia. 


TRIBDTB  TO  FORMKR  SENATOR 
FRANK  CARUBON 

Mra.  KASSSBAUli.  Mr.  President. 
y««— wM  paid  flnai  tribute  on  Tues- 
day. June  2.  to  a  native  son  whoae  in- 
fluence reached  for  beyond  our  State 
borden.  Senator  Frank  Carlson  of- 
fered loDK  and  distinguished  service  to 
the  Republican  Party  and  to  the  State 
of  Wantf  in  a  public  career  which 
spanned  40  years.  In  fact.  Senator 
Carlson  and  my  father  started  their 
political  careers  together. 

Although  he  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  political  figures  in  Kansas  his- 
tory. Carlson  was  a  reluctant  entrant 
into  public  life.  His  first  love  was 
farming,  and  he  was  working  In  the 
fields  when  first  approached  about 
running  for  the  Kansas  House.  He  told 
his  would-be  supporters  he  "didn't 
have  time  to  fool  with  that."  It  was 
only  after  he  was  assured  he  would 
lose  the  race  that  he  agreed  to  have 
his  name  placed  In  the  nmnlng. 

Fortunately  for  the  SUte.  he  did  not 
lose  and.  in  fact,  never  lost  an  election 
for  any  office.  Prior  to  serving  in  the 
Senate  from  1950  to  1969,  he  served  in 
the  t^Ttmrn*  House  of  Representatives, 
the  DJB.  House  of  Representatives, 
and  as  Oovemor  of  Kansas. 

But  that  siimmary  of  his  career  only 
provides  us  with  a  frame  of  reference. 
Throughout  his  lifetime.  Senator  Carl- 
son commanded  enormous  respect  be- 
cause of  his  own  respect  for  the  people 
and  their  role  in  a  democratic  society. 
Senator  Carlson  noted  that  "I've 
always  figured  that  the  determining 
factor  on  any  Issue  was  the  people." 

Moreover.  Prank  Carlson  was  a 
person  who  lived  his  values.  As  Gover- 
nor, he  worked  actively  to  Improve 
mental  health  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. Later,  in  the  D.S.  Senate,  he 
championed  the  cause  of  farmers. 

His  objectivity  and  evenhandedness 
were  recognised  by  his  colleagues,  who 
selected  him  as  one  of  six  Senators  to 
serve  on  the  select  committee  that  ul- 
timately recommended  censure  of  Sen- 
ator Joseph  McCarthy.  This  was  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  and  painful  as- 
signment he  undertook  throughout 
his  long  career. 

As  a  man  with  deeply  held  religious 
belieti.  Senator  Carlson  initiated  in 
19»S  the  first  Presidential  Prayer 
Br^tfast.  which  has  grown  to  be  one 
of  the  major  events  in  the  Nation's 
CapltaL 


A  devoted  family  man.  Senator  Carl- 
son spent  l<mg  hours  in  caring  for  his 
wife  Alice  during  her  lengthy  illness. 

I  think  the  memory  of  Senator  Carl- 
son which  will  live  longest  in  the 
minds  of  Kansans  is  that  of  a  decent 
man  whose  roots  were  firmly  planted 
In  Rrr—  aoil.  Although  his  career 
took  him  far  afield  from  his  home  in 
Concordia.  KS.  his  thoughts  never  left 
its  farms  and  people. 

Senator  Carlson  probably  said  it  best 
himself  when  he  commented.  "If  I  am 
dedicated  to  one  thing,  it  is  the  preser- 
vation of  the  opportunities  I  had.  for 
our  children  and  grandchllden." 

We  bow  our  heads  in  tribute  to  a 
man  who  served  both  his  family  and 
his  nation  with  dignity  and  determina- 
tion. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:41  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  without  amend- 
ment: 

&  743.  An  act  to  clarify  the  consreoalonal 
Intent  concerning  and  to  codify,  cert*ln  re- 
quirements of  the  CommuiUcmtlons  Act  of 
1934  that  ensure  that  broadcasters  afford 
reasonable  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
oonfUctlng  views  on  iMues  of  public  impor- 
tance. 

mrnoLLXD  jonrr  usoLunoii  siaifD 

At  13:26  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks. 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  Joint  res- 
olution: 

HJ.  Res.  280.  Joint  resolution  to  observe 
the  300th  Commencement  exercise  at  the 
Ohio  SUte  University  on  June  12, 1B87. 

The  enrolled  Joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Smnris]. 


of  the  renewal  of  Lithuanian  Independence. 
February  16.  1M7.  as  "Uthuanlan  Inde- 
pendence Day." 

By  Ifr.  BIDCN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment  and  with 
a  preamble: 

&J.  Rea.  75.  Joint  reaoluUon  to  designate 
the  week  of  Augtnt  2.  1M7.  through  Augiist 
8.  1987.  aa  "NaUonal  PodUtiic  Medicine 
Week." 

SJ.  Rea.  76.  Joint  reaolutton  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  4.  1987.  through  Octo- 
ber 10.  1987  as  "Mental  Illneaa  Awareness 
Week." 

SJ.  Res.  86.  Joint  resolution  to  dealgnat^ 
October  38.  1967.  as  "National  Immigrants 
Day." 

8J.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  November  15.  1987, 
and  ending  November  31.  1987.  as  "Oeogra- 
phy  Awareness  Week." 

6J.  Res.  110.  Joint  resolution  to  deslgiukte 
October  16,  1987,  as  "World  Pood  Day." 

SJ.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  3. 1987.  as  "National  Uteracy  Day." 

SJ.  Res.  139.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  30,  1987.  as  "Space  ExploraUon  Day." 

SJ.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  1988,  as  "Pair  Housing  Month." 

SJ.  Res.  151.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
August  1.  1987.  aa  "Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day." 
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MEASX7RES  REFERRED 
The  following  Joint  resolution,  previ- 
ously received  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives.  was  read  the  first  and 
second  times  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

H  J.  Rea.  106.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  19,  1987,  as  "American  Gospel  ArU 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendment  and  with  a 
preamble: 

BJ.  Res.  15.  Joint  resoltuion  designating 
the  month  of  November  1987  as  "National 
Alsheimer's  I>laease  Month." 

By  Mr.  BIDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments  and  an 
amendment  to  the  title  and  with  a  pream- 
ble: 

SJ.  Res.  39.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  deslgnaUon  of  the  69th  anniversary 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HOLUNOS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation: 

SheUs  Tale,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring 
March  36.  1991: 

William  L<ee  Hanley.  Jr..  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for 
a  term  expiring  Mvch  36,  1992: 

Archie  C.  Purvis,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for  a 
term  expiring  March  36.  1991:  and 

Marshall  Tiimer.  Jr..  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for  a 
term  expiring  March  26.  1992. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RnoLB.    Mr.    Ckanston,    Mr.    Sar- 
BANSs.   Mr.    DoDO,    Mr.    Dixoit.   Mr. 
Sassks.     Mr.     Samfomi,     and     Mr. 
WnrrR): 
8.  1323.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  provide  to  sharehold- 
ers more  effective  and  fuller  disclosure  and 
greater  fairness  with  respect  to  accumula- 
tions of  stock  and  the  conduct  of  tender 


offers:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  8ANFORD: 
&  1334.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SecuriUes  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  more  ef- 
fective disclosure  and  to  curb  abuses  with 
respect  to  aocimiulations  of  stock  and  the 
conduct  of  tender  offers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   CHAFEE  (for  himself,   Mr. 
StArroao.  Mr.  Ooas.  Mr.  LuoAJt.  Mr. 
Lkvin,       Mr.       ManBiBAiTif.       Mr. 
ComtAD,    Ms.    MnuLSKi.   Mr.   Hol- 
Lmos.  and  Mr.  Cohkh): 
8. 1335.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  and  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  enforce  certain   food   labeling   require- 
ments for  packaged  foods  sold  by  certain 
restaurants;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bom,  Mr.  CocHSAn,  Mr.  D'Amato, 
Mr.  Dahtokth,  Mr.  Dols.  Mr.  Do- 
Mxmci.  Mr.  Evams.  Mr.  Gasii.  Mr. 
OaAssLKT,  Mr.  Kakiiks.  Mrs.  KAsaa- 
aA0M.  Mr.  Kastkn.  Mr.  Looas,  Mr. 
McCAn,  Mr.  McCOMmLL,  Mr.  Mtnt- 
Kowaxi.    Mr.    Nuaoas.    Mr.    Pack- 
wood,   Mr.   Rudmah,   Mr.  Supsoh, 
Mr.    TRXTKifoin),    Mr.    Tanix.    Mr. 
WAama.  and  Mr.  Wilsoh): 
S.  1326.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  further  re- 
strict direct  contributions  to  '^T»^MTi^-y>  by 
multlcandldate  political  committees,  require 
full  disclosure  of  attempts  to  influence  Fed- 
eral elections  through  "soft  money"  and  in- 
dependent expenditures,  and  correct  inequi- 
ties resulting  from  personal  financing  of 
campaigns;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hat- 
rtXLD.  and  Mr.  CTrahston): 
S.  1327.  A  bUl  to  prevent  United  SUtes  In- 
volvement in  hostilities  In  the  Persian  Gulf; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
KAans): 
S.  1338.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  modify  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  O'Neill 
unit,  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Programs, 
Nebraska;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  COHEN: 
S.  1339.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Roswitha 
Starlns:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TRIBLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
WAuni): 
S.  1330.  A  bUl  to  authorise  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  to  review 
the  report  of  the  Chief  of  E^iglneera  on 
James  River,  Virginia,  and  to  conduct  flood 
control  study  of  the  James  River  Basin:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By    Mr.    BIDEN    (for    himself,    li^. 

MrrcHXLL.  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Lugar. 

Ms.  MiKULSKi.  Mr.  Kastkn,  and  Mr. 

Wmth): 

S.  1331.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  AdnUnls- 

trator    of    the    Envommental    Protection 

Agency  to  establish  the  Waste  Reduction 

Clearinghouse,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 

the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 

Works. 

By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN: 
S.  1332.  A  biU  to  establish  a  remedial  edu- 
cation treatment  program  as  an  alternative 
to  criminal  incarceration  for  first-time  Juve- 
nile offenders  who  are  determined  to  be 
learning  disabled  as  a  means  of  reducing  re- 
cidivism rates  among  such  offenders;  to  the 
Committee  on  lAbor  and  Human  Resources. 


By  Mr.  MoCONNELL  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  NicKLBs): 
S.  1333.  A  bill  to  aUow  the  65  miles  per 
hour  speed  limit  on  highways  that  meet 
interstate  standards  and  are  not  currently 
on  the  National  System  of  IntersUte  and 
Defense  Hlghwaya;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Scienoe.  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    McCAIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

JoHMSxos,  BCr.  OLDm,  Mr.  Sronns. 

Mr.  Matsukaga.  lb.  Okasslet.  Mr. 

Brmms,  Mr.  Bond.  Mr.  Goaa.  Mr. 

Santou).      Mr.      Thusmond,      Mr. 

McClukx.  Mr.  Lkvin.  Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  HmrRKKT,  Mr.   Bvkdick,  Mr. 

MRXunauK,  Mr.  Numi,  Mr.  Sbklbt. 

and  Mr.  Luoak): 
S.J.  Rea.  155.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  on  September  13. 
1987,  and  ending  on  September  19,  1987,  as 
"National  Reye's  Syndrome  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BTRD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dole, 

Mr.   Pnx.   Mr.   Kkniikdt.   and   Mr. 

LCAHY): 

8.  Res.  225.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  commitments 
that  the  President  should  seek  to  obtain  at 
the  Venice  Summit  on  trade,  on  AIDS,  on 
agricultural  exports,  and  on  security  mat- 
ters; considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  RncLB,  til. 
Mr.  Sarbanss,  Mr. 
DizoH.  Mr.  Sasskr.' 
PORD.  and  Mr.  Wirth)] 
S.  1323.  A  bill  to  amende 
ties  Exchange  Act  of  192 
to   shareholders   more   efl 
fuller  disclosure  and  greats 
with  respect  to  accumulations  of  stock 
and  the  conduct  of  tender  offers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmirx  and 
Mr.  Sasscr  and  the  text  of  the  legisla- 
tion appear  earlier  in  today's  Rscoko.) 

By  Mr.  SANFORD: 
S.  1324.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  provide 
for  more  effective  disclosure  and  to 
curb  abuses  with  respect  to  accumula- 
tions of  stock  and  the  conduct  of 
tender  offers:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

CORPORAR  TAKBOVIB  AND  IMSIDBR  ABUSE 
RKFORll  ACT 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  Senator  Pbox- 
lORZ  and  Senator  Risglc  introduced 
this  morning.  I  fully  support  that  bill 
and  applaud  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  Committee  and 
the  distingtiished  chairman  of  the  Se- 
curities Subcommittee  for  drafting  a 
bill  addressing  the  serious  problems 
affecting  our  takeover  process.  I  am 


proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  that  bill 
and  Intend  to  work  for  its  passage. 

I  also  rise  today  to  introduce  a  bUl 
that  complements  the  "Tender  Offer 
Disclosure  and  Fairness  Act"  While  I 
heartily  endorse  that  bill.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  it  does  not  address  a 
number  of  additional  issues  that  I  be- 
lieve are  (antral  to  any  meaningful 
reform  of  our  takeover  laws.  These 
issues  are  primarily  those  affecting 
the  ways  in  which  takeovers  are  fi- 
nanced, with  the  restiltant  tremendous 
leveraging  of  our  corporations,  and 
the  lack  of  onphasis  on  the  Impact 
that  takeovers  have  on  the  employees 
and  communities  that  our  corpora- 
tions serve.  I  applaud  the  remarks 
made  earlier  by  Senator  PaozmBB  and 
Senator  Sasscr  noting  the  need  for  an 
examination  of  the  financing  methods 
of  takeovers  and  for  some  assessment 
of  the  Impact  of  a  takeover  on  our 
communities.  My  bill  is  designed  to  ad- 
dress those  specific  concerns. 

My  reasons  for  introducing  this  leg- 
islation are  simple — I  am  very  con- 
cerned that  in  allowing  the  rash  of 
debt-financed,  buy-thera-up  and  break- 
them-up  takeovers,  we  are  leaving  our 
corporations  so  debt-ridden  that  they 
cannot  afford  needed  investment  in 
plant  improvements  and  equipment, 
nor  in  long-term  research  and  develop- 
ment, much  less  afford  to  service  these 
debts  should  interest  rates  rise. 

In  addition,  while  our  takeover  laws, 
particularly  the  Williams  Act.  were 
carefully  crafted  to  favor  neither  the 
corporate  raider  nor  the  takeover 
target,  such  laws  do  not  even  consider 
the  implications  the  takeover  un- 
doubtedly has  on  the  employees,  cus- 
tomers, or  managers  of  the  corpora- 
tion, or  the  community  in  which  the 
corporation  is  located.  The  legislation 
I  am  introducing  is  designed  to  limit 
the  tremendous  leveraging  of  ouir  cor- 
porations in  response  to  tender  offers, 
in  addition  to  calling  for  an  analysis  of 
the  impact  a  proposed  takeover  will 
have  on  the  entire  constitutency  of  a 
corporation— not  Just  the  shareholders 
and  the  raider.  The  bill,  like  the 
"Tender  Offer  Disclosure  and  Fairness 
Act"  introduced  by  Senator  Proxmirr 
and  Senator  RnsoLx.  takes  important 
steps  to  bring  our  disclosure  laws  up  to 
date  with  the  speed  with  which  our 
capital  markets  now  operate. 

I  am  sure  that  certain  of  my  col- 
leagues wiU  immediately  begin  ques- 
tioning the  wisdom  of  any  legislation 
that  seeks  to  discipline  the  free- 
market  nature  of  the  American  corpo- 
rate system.  However,  even  a  free 
market  can  approach  a  point  where 
the  freedoms  available  to,  and  exer- 
cised by.  a  few  can  wreak  havoc  on  the 
interests  of  a  great  many  others. 
Therefore,  this  bill  does  not  restrict 
takeovers  per  se.  even  hostile  takeov- 
ers. Rather,  it  focuses  on  the  loop- 
holes and  weaknesses  in  the  Securities 
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BKclwnce  Act  of  1934  that  allow  mar 
nipulatlve  takeovers  and  takeover  at- 
tempt*, and  which  provide  tremendous 
flnandal  tnoenttves  for  insider  trading. 
FUws  In  the  Securities  Bzchance 
Act  and  creative  new  financing  teeh- 
nlques    have    allowed    self-interested 
parties,  driven  by  the  promise  of  im- 
okBtmt  sbort-teim  profit,  to  put  some 
of  this  Nation's  largest  corporations 
into  play  with  scarcely  a  penny  of 
their  own  at  risk.  And  for  what  pur- 
pose? Thcae  raiders  claim  that  they 
are  aiding  shs^eholders  In  an  effort  to 
get  rid  of  staid  or  entrenched  manage- 
ment. I  believe  that  such  claims  are 
often  made  only  to  distract  us  from 
their  true  motive— plain  and  simple 
greed.  Raiders,  who  put  companies  in 
play,   smnetimes   for   greenmaU   pur- 
pose*, sometimes  to  purchase  and  sub- 
sequratly   plimder   their   target,   are 
people  who  all  too  often  do  not  care  if 
they  load  the  surviving  company  with 
so  much  debt  that  it  cannot  possibly 
make  the  future  capital  expenditures 
and  research  investment  necessary  to 
modemixe   and  compete   in   an   ever 
more  demanding  domestic  and  inter- 
national  marketplace.   They   do   not 
care  if  factories  are  closed  and  thou- 
sands of  Jobs  are  lost  as  a  result  of 
their  strategtBing.  Too  rare  is  a  raider 
who     sUys     around     to     effectively 
manage  what  he  tendered  for.   Pew 
targets  of  this  type  come  out  of  a 
tender   situation    as    anything    more 
than  an  over-leveraged  shell,  a  shadow 
of  its  former  self. 

This  legislation  focuses  on  disclosure 
requirements  and  financing  mecha- 
nisms in  addressing  these  problems.  It 
would  amend  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  as  follows: 
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Current  law  requires  that  any 
person  acquiring  5  percent  or  more  of 
a  class  of  a  company's  stock  must  file 
notice  of  such  acquisition  with  the 
SEC  within  10  days.  During  this  10- 
day  window,  however,  such  person 
may  acquire  additional  securities  with- 
out public  dlsclosvu*.  The  ability  to 
continue  to  purchase  securities  during 
the  10-day  window  has  allowed  holders 
to  buy  significant  amounts  of  stock, 
well  above  the  5-percent  threshold, 
without  any  notice  to  the  corporation 
or  the  market  that  someone  has  ob- 
tained a  large  or  even  controlling  posi- 
tion In  a  company. 

In  1983,  the  SEC  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Tender  Offers  found  that  the 
10-day  window  presented  a  "substan- 
tial opportxmity  for  abuse,"  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  window  be  closed 
to  "provide  adequate  notice  of  the 
shareholder's  Investment  and  Inten- 
tions regarding  the  Issuer  and  [to  glvel 
time  for  the  market  to  assimUate  such 
information." 

The  proposed  biU  would  reduce  the 
acquisition  threshold  to  2.6  percent 
and  require  disclosure  by  the  next 
business  day.  The  proposed  legislative 


language  would  also  require  public  dis- 
closure of  any  addiUonal  acquisition  of 
1  percent  or  more  by  the  next  business 
day.  and  would  require  the  acquiror  to 
wait  2  days  after  the  initial  lS(d)  filing 
to  purchase  additional  share*. 

Flnall£,the  bill  addresses  the  recent 
growthof  pools— operations  in  which 
investment  bankers,  institutions,  ac- 
counting firms,  law  firms,  and  arbitra- 
geurs Join  in  takeover  attempts,  which 
raises  the  potential  for  market  manip- 
ulation. To  address  these  concerns,  the 
bill  calls  for  disclosure  of  the  financ- 
ing used  In  purchasing  the  stock  re- 
ported In  13(d)  fUlngs.  Including  re- 
ports on  how  such  financing  is  to  be 
repaid,  fees  paid  In  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  the  stock,  and  any 
parties  with  whom  the  transaction  has 
been  discussed.  The  proposed  leglsla 
tlon  also  adds  a  new  definition  of 
"group"  to  Include  persons  acting  in  a 
consciously  parallel  manner  to  acquire 
or  hold  securities. 

CIVIL  LIASIUTT 

In  order  to  encourage  accurate  and 
full  disclosure  In  filings  under  section 
13  and  to  clarify  the  current  ambigui- 
ty in  the  courts,  this  blU  provides  for  a 
private  right  of  action  to  sue  for  dam- 
ages or  injunctive  relief  based  on  false 
statements  made,  or  omission  of  mate- 
rial fact,  in  any  SEC  filing. 

■COHOM IC  IMPACT  KTATEMKirt 

In  order  to  ensure  that  the  public  is 
well  informed  about  the  plans  of  the 
bidder  with  regard  to  the  future  of  the 
corporation,  the  bill  requires  that  an 
economic  impact  statement  be  filed 
with  the  SEC  and  the  Issuers  of  the  se- 
curities. Such  a  statement  would  dis- 
close plans  to  close  plants  and  other 
facilities,  terminate  employees,  and 
abide  by  collective-bargaining  agree- 
menU.  as  well  as  list  the  assets  and  U- 
abilities  of  the  acquiring  company  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  assets  of  the 
acquired  company  will  be  pledged  or 
used  in  any  way  to  finance  the  trans- 
action. 

EXTKMSIOR  or  MIMIMXm  OmRIKC  pnioD 

The  bill  extends  the  period  that  a 
tender  offer  must  be  left  open  from  20 
business  days  to  a  minimum  of  45  busi- 
ness days.  This  additional  time  is 
needed  to  permit  all  target  company 
shareholders  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  offer  by  providing  suffi- 
cient time  for  shareholders  to  evaluate 
the  merits  of  any  particular  tender. 
The  extension  of  the  tender  offer 
period  also  allows  the  target  compa- 
ny's board  of  directors  more  time  to 
solicit  competing  bids,  thereby  maxi- 
mizing the  potential  share  price  for 
the  shareholders. 

PBOHIBmOM  or  TWO-TISRKD  TKHIKMS 

In  order  to  prohibit  two-tiered  or 
creeping  or  partial  tenders,  this  biU 
would  require  that  any  bidder  pur- 
chasing 20  percent  or  more  of  a  tar- 
gefs  stock  tender  for  all  remaining 
outstanding  sliares  at  one  price  and  on 
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the  same  terms.  Exceptions  would  be 
available  from  the  target's  board  of  di- 
rectors or  from  the  SEC.  The  provi- 
sion is  designed  to  eliminate  the  un- 
fairness that  results  when  a  bidder  ac- 
quire* economic  control  in  the  open 
market  without  payliv  a  premium  for 
that  control  and  without  offering  all 
stockholders  the  opportunity  to  sell 
their  stock  at  the  same  price. 
oooLUM  orp  rauoD 
The  bill  prohibits  the  former  bidder 
from  buying  additional  stock  of  the 
target  company  for  a  period  of  30  days 
following  the  withdrawal  of  the  tender 
offer,  thereby  banning  the  practice 
known  as  "sweeping  the  street."  This 
practice  deprives  shareholders  of  the 
benefit  of  the  tender  offer  because  It 
allows  the  bidder,  following  the  with- 
drawal of  its  tender  offer,  to  acquire 
control  through  open  market  pur- 
chases from  a  few  arbitrageurs  who 
hold  large  blocks  of  stock  in  response 
to  the  initial  tender  offer. 
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SHORT  swiwc  PRorrrs 
The  section  prohibits  so-called  short 
swing  profits  by  providing  that  any 
person  who  commences  a  tender  offer 
must  return  to  the  Issuer  all  profits- 
less  reasonable  expenses— made  on  the 
sale  of  the  securities  within  the  6- 
month  period  after  the  tender  offer 
was  made,  unless  the  SEC  exempU  the 
transaction  from  such  a  requirement. 
Transactions  that  the  SEC  determines 
were  bona  fide  tender  offers  terminat- 
ed as  a  result  of  a  competing  tender 
offer  are  among  those  that  would  be 
exempted.  The  provision  Is  designed  to 
take  the  profit  out  of  manipulative 
takeovers,  where  the  bidder  has  no  In- 
tention of  going  forward  with  the 
tender  offer,  but  knows  that  the  stock 
price  will  go  up  as  a  result  of  the  filing 
of  a  tender  offer  and  wishes  simply  to 
take  advantage  of  that  manipulated 
price  Increase. 

ANTICIlSElfMAIU  POISON  PILL,  AITO  COLDER 
PAXACHtrrC  PROVISION* 

Under  current  law,  the  ability  of  a 
target  company  to  repurchase  shares 
from  dissident  shareholders  at  a  pre- 
mium has  created  an  incentive  for  an 
Investor  to  accumulate  blocks  with  the 
Intention  of  reselling  them  to  the 
Issuer.  The  purchase  of  such  sales  at  a 
premium  has  become  known  as  green- 
mall. 

The  bill  would  outlaw  greenmail  by 
prohibiting  a  corporation  from  buying 
back  its  securities  at  a  price  above  the 
market  from  anyone  holding  more 
that  2.5  percent  of  those  securities  If 
that  person  has  held  them  for  less 
than  2  years.  The  Commission  is 
granted  the  authority  to  allow  exemp- 
tions. 

Similarly,  the  bill  prohibits  "poison 
pills"  and  "golden  parachutes"  adopt- 
ed during  the  course  of  a  takeover. 
Poison  pills  are  actions  taken  by  cor- 
porations to  alter  their  corporate 
structure   during   a   tender   offer   to 


make  them  more  difficult  to  acquire, 
and  golden  parachutes  are  the  pay- 
ment of  lucrative  severance  benefits 
for  the  former  management  of  the  ac- 
quired corporation.  Both  are  broadly 
defined  in  the  biU  and  the  SEC  is 
given  discretion  to  determine  how  to 
regulate  them. 

TAKBOVKR  PINAlfCIHa 

As  a  result  of  borrowing  to  finance 
takeovers,  the  average  ratio  of  corpo- 
rate long-term  debt  to  equity  l>ased  on 
market  values  has  increased  from  35.3 
percent  in  1961,  to  46.7  percent  in 
1971,  to  71.4  percent  in  1986.  Should 
interest  rates  rise  or  an  economic 
downturn  begin,  D.S.  corporations  are 
at  a  higher  level  of  risk  as  a  result  of 
this  debt. 

The  proposed  legislation  addresses 
this  concern  regarding  the  tremendous 
leveraging  caused  by  takeovers  by  pro- 
hibiting a  hostile  tender  offer  which  is 
more  than  25-percent  debt-financed 
with  borrowings  or  issues  of  securities 
dependent  on  the  pledging  or  treat- 
ment as  collateral  of  any  of  the  target 
corporation's  assets.  This  section  de- 
fines a  hostile  takeover  as  one  that 
has  not  been  recommended  for  ap- 
proval by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
takeover  target. 

The  bill  also  addressed  the  inequities 
created  through  the  current  use  of 
"highly  confident  letters"  and  "bridge 
loans."  which  allow  the  bidder  to  put  a 
company  in  play  with  virtually  no 
money  down,  no  substantial  commit- 
ment fees  for  a  loan,  and  no  secure  fi- 
nancing in  place.  The  bill  requires 
that  financing  be  in  place  before  the 
tender  offer  is  commenced. 

RSCULATIOII  OP  GOING  PRIVATC  TRANSACTIONS 
AND  LXVERAGED  BUYOUTS 

The  bill  addresses  the  problems 
raised  by  "going  private"  transactions 
and  leveraged  buyouts,  where  manage- 
ment is  mailing  the  decisions  to  buy 
itself  out.  In  order  to  protect  minority 
shareholders  in  such  transactions,  the 
proposed  legislation  provides  the  SEC 
with  rulemaking  authority  to  regulate 
the  fairness  of  "going  private"  trans- 
actions. The  bill  also  restricts  lever- 
aged buyouts  by  providing  for  a  60-day 
waiting  period  and  requiring  an  inde- 
pendent appraisal  of  the  fairness  of 
the  valuation  of  the  company  before 
the  buyout  can  proceed. 

PENSION  PUNS  SURPLUSES  AND  ERISA 

In  order  to  make  the  pooled  pension 
plan  surplus  assets  of  a  target  compa- 
ny unavailable  to  corporate  raiders  as 
a  cash  source,  the  bill  protects  pension 
funds  for  5  years  following  a  change  in 
control  of  the  target  company. 

Additionally,  to  reduce  pressure  on 
pension  and  stock  plan  fiduciaries  to 
trade  a  plan's  assets  based  only  on 
short-term  considerations  such  as 
tenders,  the  legislation  allows  plan 
managers  to  consider  long-term  stock 
ownership  options  in  discharging  their 
fiduciary  duties. 


INSIDBR  THAOara  PENALTIES 

In  order  to  discourage  the  use  of  in- 
sider information  in  structuring  take- 
over plans,  this  bill  provides  for  an  in- 
crease in  insider  trading  penalties 
from  $100,000  to  $500,000  and  extends 
permitted  sentences  form  5  to  10 
years.  The  bill  also  calls  for  a  1-year 
mandatory  sentence  for  perjury  or  the 
obstruction  of  Justice  in  the  course  of 
an  SEC  insider  trading  investigation. 

Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  that  this  bill 
is  essential  to  bringing  discipline  to  a 
practice  that  has  gotten  out  of  hand 
and  is  threatening  the  future  long- 
term  viability  of  our  corporations.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  section-by-section 
analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  cru- 
cial piece  of  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1334 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Corporate 
Takeover  and  Insider  Abuse  Reform  Act  of 
1987." 

SBC  t.  FINDINCa 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  many  corporate  takeovers,  and  the 
iiuge  debt  Incurred  to  finance  them,  have 
resulted  in  the  forced  and  rapid  restructur- 
ing of  many  of  America's  businesses,  have 
caused  the  elimination  of  thousands  of  Jobs 
as  well  as  severe  economic  dislocation  in  nu- 
merous communities: 

(2)  many  healthy  and  efficiently  run  com- 
panies have  been  subject,  without  adequate 
warning,  to  destructive  corporate  takeovers; 

(3)  On  an  aggregate  basis,  corporate  take- 
overs have  been  a  factor  in  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  corporate  debt— the  average  ratio 
of  corporate  long  term  debt  to  equity  based 
on  market  values  has  increased  from  35.3% 
in  1961,  to  46.7%  in  1971,  to  71.4%  in  1986: 

(4)  the  increasing  debt  could  have  serious 
economic  ramifications  in  the  event  of  re- 
cession or  an  interest  rate  spiral; 

(5)  these  destructive  corporate  takeovers 
have  been  in  part  facilitated  by  inadequa- 
cies in  our  existing  securities  laws; 

(6)  under  existing  law.  corporations  do  not 
receive  adequate  or  timely  notice  of  a  take- 
over attempt,  while  the  actual  tender  offer 
E)eriod  is  too  short  for  the  corporation  and 
its  shareholders  to  reasonably  evaluate  the 
offer; 

(7)  due  to  inadequacies  in  the  law,  groups 
of  investors  and  others  acting  in  concert  can 
actually  own  a  majority  of  a  corporation's 
stock  before  management  and  other  share- 
holders are  notified; 

(8)  many  takeover  attempts  are  initiated 
so  that  management  will  buy  back  stock  at  a 
high  premium  over  the  market  price,  there- 
by discriminating  against  long-term  share- 
holders and  contributing  to  the  corpora- 
tion's debt  burden; 

(9)  the  large  amount  of  debt  incurred  by 
corporations  either  as  a  result  of.  or  to  stave 
off  takeovers  has  resulted  in  a  decrease  in 
research  and  development  budgets  and 
needed  investments  in  plant  improvements 
and  equipment  at  a  time  when  U.S.  industry 
is  struggling  to  maintain  its  international 
competitiveness; 


(10)  corporations  with  well-funded  em- 
ployee pension  funds  have  become  ttie  tar- 
gets of  takeovers  and  such  pensions  fundi 
have  been  used  to  pay  for  takeovers  once 
they  are  consummated; 

(11)  the  enormous  amounts  of  money  in- 
volved in  corporate  takeovers,  as  well  as  the 
necessity  to  accumulate  large  amounts  of 
stock  quickly,  has  been  one  of  the  factors 
leading  to  profiteering  by  insiders: 

(12)  the  integrity  of  financial  markets  and 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  them  have 
been  undermined  by  the  conduct  of  parties 
in  tender  offers. 

(13)  Therefore,  in  order  to  protect  the 
public  Interest,  it  is  necessary  to  correct  in- 
adequacies in.  and  curb  abuses  of.  our  exist- 
ing securities  laws. 

SEC.  1.  I*-DAY  WINDOW:  HUNG  RBQUIRElfENTS. 

(a)  Section  13(dKl)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (IS  n.S.C.  i  78m(dKl))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "S"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "2.5";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out",  within  10  days  after 
such  acquisition,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "cease  to  acquire  additional  shares 
of  such  class  until  the  expiration  of  two  (2) 
business  days  after  such  acquisition  (or  such 
shorter  period  as  the  Commission  may  by 
rule  prescribe),  and  shall,  no  later  than  the 
first  business  day  after  initially  acquiring 
such  direct  or  indirect  beneficial  ownership, 
make  a  public  announcement  of  such  acqui- 
sition and". 

(b)  Section  13(dKlKA)  of  the  SecurlUes 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and  the 
background,  identity,  residence,  and  citizen- 
ship of  any  other  person  to  whom  such  pur- 
chases have  been  disclosed  or  discussed". 

(c)  Section  13(d)(lKB)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "security,  a  description  of  the  trans- 
action and  the  names  of  the  parties  thereto, 
except  that  where  a  source  of  funds  is  a 
loan  made  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness by  a  bank,  as  defined  in  section  3<aK6) 
of  this  title,  if  the  person  filing  such  state- 
ment so  requests,  the  name  of  the  bank 
shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  public;" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  therof  the  following: 
"security— 

"(i)  a  summary  of  each  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement relating  to  the  extension  of 
credit,  issuance  of  securities  for  cash  or 
other  acquisition  of  such  funds,  including 
the  identity  of  the  parties,  the  term,  the  col- 
lateral, the  stated  and  effective  interest 
rates,  all  fees  to  be  paid  to  any  person  in 
connection  with  such  an  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement and  all  other  material  terms  or 
conditions  relative  to  such  loan  agreement 
or  arrangement;  and 

"(ii)  any  plans  or  arrangements  to  finance 
or  repay  any  amount  of  such  funds  repre- 
senting indebtedness  incurred  or  to  be  in- 
curred or  if  no  such  plans  or  arrangements 
have  been  made,  a  statement  to  that 
effect;" 

(d)  Section  13(d)(1)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof":  and  ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f<d- 
lowing  new  paragraph: 

"(F)  the  amount  of  any  fees  paid  or  pro- 
posed to  be  paid  in  connection  with  pur- 
chases or  prospective  purchases,  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  obtaining  of  funds  repre- 
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,^n"^  any  put  of  tbe  pur^uapiioe  or 

m>  Ttwi  rtna«r«d  or  propc— d  to  ttT»»- 
anvd  te  un^iliftlnn  of  aueh  f om.  Bod  Um 
idnttty  o*  any  ptnan  to  whom  wd*  f  •« 
tev*  boMi  or  wo  propoMd  to  M  pua.  . 

■c. «.  HUB  fa*  nuNO  aTAnHBvn- 

(a)  Portion  IMdMS)  of  tbe  Socurltlw  Bz- 
ebMico  Aot  of  1W4  <  li  U  AC.  1 7*B(dXl))  to 
y-iI]»S««H  by  UwMttiw  oftM'  tiM  word*  "■biOl 
bo  fliod  wtth  tho  OuBMnlwinn"  tbo  wonk 
-no  Mar  than  the  foUovlnc  liuahiMi  day." 

(b)  aeotkn  IMdXt)  of  the  Seeuritiw  Bx- 
ehaiwo  Act  of  1M4  Is  furtbor  amended  by 

t  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowtnc  new 


"Tor  purpoeas  of  this  subaeetkn.  the  addl- 
tl««i»i  aequMtkn  or  dlapoalUoa.  directly  or 
Indtreetly.  of  the  beneficial  ownenhlp  of  1 
per  centum  or  more  of  the  dam  of  equity  se- 
curity that  Is  the  subject  of  the  statement 
requliod  by  poracraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  desmwl  materiaL" 
8W.  I.  nquiumNT  TO  mx 

Section  IMd)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  IW4  (15  OAC.  |Tara<d»  is  further 


UMI 


(a)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6HB)  of 
■iitiaiiftinn  <d).  and  redesignating  para- 
gnplM  (CXC)  and  (6XD>  as  (6MB)  and 
(•XC).  rHpoettvelr.  .     ^        ,       . 

(b)  by  striking  paragraph  (3)  thereof  and 
by  iuMTtlng  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(SXA)  When  two  or  more  persons  act  as  a 
partnership.  Umlted  partnership,  syndicate, 
or  other  group  (whether  or  not  organised) 
for  the  purpose  of  aoqutring.  voting,  hold- 
ing, at  '*'«r'irfT»t  of  securities  of  an  issuer, 
such  syndicate  or  group  shall  be  deemed  a 
•person'  for  purpooes  of  suboeetiona  (d).  (e). 
and  (g)  of  this  secUon  and  subsections  (d). 
(e).  and  (h)  of  section  14  of  this  tlUe. 

"(B)  In  making  a  determination  under 
this  paragraph,  the  Commission  (or  any 
court  having  Juris^Hctlon)— 

"(l)  may  rely  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
■yndlcate  or  group  acted  In  a  consciously 
parofioi  manner,  without  regard  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  contract  or  agreement: 

"(11)  shall  consider  actions  taken  by  a 
person  to  conceal  the  beneficial  ownership 
of  the  securttles  by  depositing  such  securi- 
ties with  another  person  as  evidence  of  the 
participation  of  both  such  persons  In  a 
group  within  the  meaning  of  subparagraph 
(a):  and 

"(ill)  may  consider  such  other  actions  or 
drcumstancea  as  the  Commission  (or  such 
court)  oonslders  relevant  to  the  detennlnar 

tion.". 

<c)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graphs at  the  end  of  subsection  (d): 

"(7)  It  Th*ii  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
who  falls  to  fOe  the  statement  or  Informa- 
tion required  by  this  subsection,  to  acquire, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  beneficial  ownership 
of  any  addltV"**'  shares  of  the  equity  secu- 
rity that  to  the  subject  of  the  statement  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  untU  such  state- 
ment or  InformatiOD  is  filed. 

"(8)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
who  has  not  disclosed  in  any  statement  re- 
quired to  be  fUed  under  this  subsecUon  that 
the  acquisition  of  seciulties  Is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining,  or  seeking  to  influence. 
control  of  the  issuer,  to  acquire  by  tender 
offer  or  request  or  invlUtlon  for  tenders,  di- 
rectly or  IndlrecUy.  beneficial  ownership  of 
any  addlttiF^'  shares  of  the  class  of  equity 
security  that  is  the  subject  of  the  sUtement 
required  by  this  subsection  during  the  6 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  an 
amendment  is  filed  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subaectlon  disclosing  that  the  purpose 


of  the  puiohases  or  prospecUve  purchases  is 

to  obtain  control  of  the  issuer  of  such  steu- 

rlties.". 

■■c  «.  ooNromiNc  ambmnhnt. 

(a)  Section  13(gKl)  of  the  Securltiea  ex- 
change Act  of  1S34  (16  UB.C.  |7«m(gXl))U 
,ntT~**^  by  striking  out  "6"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "3.S": 

sac  T.  CIVIL  UABIUTY 

SecUon  13  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  (15  UAC.  il9m\  U  amended  by 
a4i!«ng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(iXI)  The  issuer  of  the  securities  in  ques- 
tion or  any  other  person  aggrieved  in  his 
business  or  property  by  reason  of  any  vloU- 
tlon  of  secUon  13(d).  or  13(f)  of  this  tiUe.  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  by  any  false 
statement  of  material  fact  or  omission  of  a 
material  fact  necessary  to  make  the  sUte- 
m«iU  made,  in  light  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  made,  not  mislead- 
ing, may  bring  suit  in  any  court  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy,  to  recover  actual 
damages  sustained  by  that  person,  and  the 
coat  of  the  suit.  Including  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fees,  and  seek  such  equitable  reUef.  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  an  order  enjoin- 
ing any  person  liable  under  this  sutisection 
from  voting  securiUes  acquired  In  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  those  sections  or  divesU- 
ture  of  such  securities,  or  an  order  enjoining 
the  making  of  any  tender  offer  or  other 
effort  to  acquire  control  for  such  period  of 
time  as  the  court  may  order,  as  the  court 
deems  proper  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
those  secUons. 

"(2)  In  any  acUon  under  this  subsecUon 
alleging  harm  based  on  a  misrepresenUtion 
w  an  omission  of  a  material  fact,  or  upon  a 
faUure  to  file  a  sUtement  or  provide  Infor- 
maUon  required  by  section  13(d>,  13(8),  or 
13(f)  of  this  title,  it  shaU  not  be  necessary  In 
order  to  establish  a  cause  of  action  lor  the 
person  bringing  suit,  or  on  whose  behalf  suit 
is  brought,  to  show  reliance  on  the  misrep- 
resentation or  omission.  Such  person  may 
establish  a  cause  of  action  on  a  showing 
that  he  did  not  have  knowledge  of  the  rele- 
vant facts  as  they  should  have  been  dis- 
closed and  that  there  Is  substantial  likeli- 
hood that  a  reasonable  investor  would  have 
considered  the  fact  important  in  deciding 
how  to  act  or  that  a  proper  diacloaure  would 
have  signlflcanUy  altered  the  total  mix  of 
InformaUon  available. 

"(3)  A  perion  has  no  llabUity  under  this 
subaectlon  for  a  violation  which  was  not  In- 
tenUonal  and  resulted  from  a  bona  fide 
error  notwithstanding  the  maintenance  of 
procedures  reasonably  necessary  to  prevent 
such  violations.". 

ggC.  «.  «)NrOllMING  AMKNDIIKNT. 

SecUon  14  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  (15  VSC.  |78n)  la  amended  by 
striking  out  the  heading  of  such  section  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlnr- 


"niOZIXS  AMD  TKKOBK  omBS" 
BK. ».  TINDCB  OrFERS. 

(a)  Section  14(d)  of  the  SecuriUes  Ex- 
change Act  of  l»34  (15  VJB.C.  |7an(d))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (8)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (10) 
of  such  subsection,  and  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

•(2)  Any  person  making  a  tender  offer  for 
or  a  request  or  InvlUtion  for  tender  offers 
of  any  class  of  any  such  equity  security 
shall  hold  such  offer,  request,  or  Invitation 
open  for  a  period  of  at  least  45  business 
days  from  the  date  on  which  such  offer,  re- 


quest, or  Invitation  la  first  pubUsbed.  sent  or 
given  to  security  holders,  or  such  longer 
period  as  tbe  Commission  may,  by  rule,  pre- 
scribe. 

"(3KA)  It  shaU  be  uiUawful  for  any  person 
by  use  of  the  malls  or  by  any  means  or  in- 
strumentality of  Interstate  commerce  or  of 
any  facility  of  a  national  secuilUes  ex- 
change or  otherwise,  to  acquire,  or  agree  to 
acquire,  dlrecUy  or  IndlrecUy,  any  class  of 
any  such  equity  security  if.  after  consumma- 
tion thereof,  such  person  would  become,  dl- 
recUy or  IndlrecUy,  the  beneficial  owner  of 
more  than  20  per  centum  of  such  class, 
unless  such  acquisition  Is  made,  pursuant  to 
a  tender  offer,  or  a  request  or  InvltaUon  for 
tenders,  which  Includes  an  offer  under  the 
same  terms  ss  the  outstanding  tender  offer 
for  all  of  the  outstanding  shares  of  such 
class  (Including  all  shares  of  such  class  Issu- 
able upon  conversion  or  exercise  of  other 
outstanding  securiUes.  warrants,  opUons  or 
other  righU  Issued  or  granted  by  the 
Issuer). 

"(B)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  peraon  to 
acquire.  dlrecUy  or  IndlrecUy.  the  beneficial 
ownership  of  any  covered  equity  security  of 
a  class,  if  after  such  acquisition  such  person 
wlU  be  the  beneficial  owner.  dlrecUy  or  Indi- 
rectly, of  more  than  10  per  centum  of  such 
class,  except  by  tender  offer  or  request  or 
InvlUtlon  for  tenders  or  by  purchase  from 
the  Issuer. 

■(C)  The  provisions  of  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  acqulslUon  of  any 
equity  security  approved  In  advance  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Issuer  thereof,  or 
exempted  by  the  Commission  by  regulation 
or  order. 

"(D)  It  shall  be  unUwful  for  any  peraon. 
who  has  withdrawn  or  otherwise  terminated 
any  tender  offer  or  request  or  InvlUtlon  for 
tenders  of  any  class  of  such  equity  security 
to  acquire.  dlrecUy  or  Indirectly,  beneficial 
ownership  of  any  additional  share  of  the 
class  of  equity  security  that  was  the  subject 
of  the  tender  offer  or  a  request  or  InvlUtlon 
lor  tenders  for  a  period  of  30  calendar  days 
from  the  date  of  such  withdrawal  or  termi- 
nation, or  such  other  longer  period  as  the 
Commission  may.  by  rule,  prescribe;  provid- 
ed, however,  that  any  acquisition  made 
alter  the  expiraUon  of  the  30  day  period 
shall  be  fully  subject  to  the  restrictions  con- 
tained in  paragraph  (4)  of  this  secUon.";  and 
(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 

lowlnr 

"(11)  where  any  peraon  makes  a  tender 
offer,  such  person  shall  provide  to  the  Com- 
mission and  the  issuer  of  the  securities 
within  48  hours  of  the  making  of  the  tender 
offer  a  sUtement— 

"(A)  specifying  whether  the  acquhing 
peraon  intends  as  a  result  of  the  acqulsl- 
Uon— 

"(i)  to  sell  or  close  any  facility,  or 

"(U)  to  terminate  or  alter  any  operation. 

or 

"(lU)  to  abide  by  tbe  ooUecUve  bargaining 
and  other  agreemenU  of  the  person  to  be 
acquired; 

•(B)  estimates  of  the  number  of  employ- 
ment poslUons  of  the  acquiring  person  and 
of  the  peraon  to  be  acquired  that  are  likely 
to  be  lost.  In  each  year  of  the  5-year  period 
beglimlng  on  the  date  such  acquisition  Is  to 
be  consummated,  as  a  result  of  such  scqulsi- 
Uon; 

"(C)  estimates  of  the  revenue  likely  to  be 
lost,  in  each  year  of  such  5-year  period,  by 
each  governmental  enUty  in  the  geographi- 
cal jurisdiction  where  the  major  faciliUes  of 
the  acquiring  person  or  of  the  person  to  be 
acquired  are  located; 


"(D)  specifying  the  aggregate  amount  of 
tbe  liabilities  the  acquiring  peraon  has.  snd 
tbe  aggregate  amount  of  equity  the  acquir- 
ing peraon  has  (in  all  asseU  in  which  the  ac- 
quiring person  has  an  Interest)  Immediately 
before  the  acquiring  person  begins  to  carry 
out  such  aoquisiUon; 

"(E)  specifying  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  liabilities  the  acquiring  person  is  likely 
to  have,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  equity 
the  acquiring  person  is  likely  to  have  (In  all 
aaseU  in  which  the  acquiring  peraon  Is 
likely  to  have  an  interest)  after  such  acqul- 
slUon is  consummated; 

"(P)  specifying  whether  any  asseU  of  the 
person  to  be  acquired  are  or  are  likely  to  be 
pledged,  contracted  to  be  pledged,  treated  as 
collateral  or  consideraUon.  or  used  in  any 
way  (directly  or  IndlrecUy)  to  obtain  credit 
or  financing  to  carry  out  such  acqulslUon: 
and  identifying  each  such  asset;  and 

"(O)  the  background  identity,  and  citizen- 
ship of  any  person  to  whom  such  plans  or 
proposals  have  been  disclosed  or  discussed.". 

(b)  SecUon  14  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  V£.C.  78n)  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsecUon: 

"(hXl)  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
unfair  making  or  threatening  of  a  tender 
offer  for  an  issuer's  stock  by  persons  who  do 
not  intend  to  complete  or  make  a  tender 
offer  for,  or  change  or  influence  the  control 
of,  the  issuer,  all  profit  (less  reasonable  ex- 
penses) realized  by  any  person  from  any 
sale  or  other  disposition  of  any  equity  secu- 
rity of  an  issuer  within  any  period  of  less 
than  six  months  after  the  date  on  which 
such  person  conunenced  a  tender  offer  for, 
or  made  a  request  or  InvlUtlon  for  tenders 
of.  any  class  of  equity  seciuity  of  such 
Issuer  or  made  a  public  announcement  of  an 
intention  to  make  a  tender  offer  for  or  oth- 
erwise seek  control  of  such  issuer,  shall 
Inure  to  and  be  recoverable  by  the  Issuer 
provided,  however,  that  the  provisions  of 
this  subaectlon  shall  not  apply  to  any  such 
sale  or  other  disposition  of  any  equity  secu- 
rity of  an  issuer  of  which  such  person  was 
the  direct  or  indirect  beneficial  owner  on  or 
before  the  date  six  months  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  such  person  conunenced  such 
tender  offer,  requested  or  invited  such 
tenders  or  made  such  announcement.  This 
subsection  shall  not  be  construed  to  cover 
any  transaction  or  transactions  which  the 
Commission  by  rules  and  regulations  or, 
upon  application,  by  order  may  exempt  as 
not  comprehended  within  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection.  Among  any  other  exemp- 
Uons,  the  Commission  is  instructed  to 
exempt  siiy  person  who  has  made  a  bona 
fide  tender  offer  and  who  terminates  such 
offer  and  tenders  his  securities  to  a  person 
making  a  competing  tender  offer.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'person' 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  provided  in 
section  14(d)(2)  whether  or  not  there  is  ex- 
press agreement  between  the  parUes." 

8K.    la   ACTIONS   BY    ISSUERS   DUKINC   TENDER 
OFFERS 

Section  14  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  (15  Uj8.C.  78n)  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsecUons: 

"(1X1)  An  issuer  of  equity  setnulUes  de- 
scribed in  subsecUon  (dKl)  which  are  the 
subject  of  a  tender  offer,  or  a  request  or  In- 
vlUtlon for  tenders,  shall  not  from  the  time 
the  tender  offer  or  request  or  invlUtlon  is 
commenced  until  such  offer  or  request  or  In- 
vltaUon expires  or  otherwise  terminates,  un- 
dertake any  of  the  following  actions: 


"(A)  enter  Into  or  amend  any  agreement 
which  provides  for  an  increase,  directly  or 
IndlrecUy,  in  the  current  or  future  compen- 
saUon  of  any  officer  or  director  of  such 
issuer,  conditioned  upon  a  change  in  control 
of  the  Issuer,  except  that  this  provision 
shall  not  prohibit  any  routine  increase  in 
compensation  consistent  with  past  practices 
or  any  agreement  to  effect  any  such  In- 
crease, or  the  grant  of  reasonable  severance 
pay; 

"(B)  purchase.  dlrecUy  or  Indirectly,  any 
of  lU  securiUes  at  a  price  above  the  market 
price  for  such  securities  from  any  person 
who  holds  more  than  2.5  per  centum  of  the 
class  of  securities  to  be  purchased  and  who 
has  held  such  securiUes  for  less  than  1  year 
or 

"(C)  grant,  declare  or  establish  any  rights 
to  acquire  any  securiUes.  If  such  rights 
would— 

"(1)  entlUe  the  holder  of  such  rlghU  to 
purchase  at  less  than  market  value  securi- 
ties of  a  successor  to  such  corporation; 

"(ii)  entiUe  the  holder  of  such  rights  to 
purchase  at  less  than  market  value  any  se- 
ciulties of  the  issuer  or 

"(111)  require  the  Issuer  to  repurchase  its 
securities  from  the  holder  of  such  rlghte  at 
greater  than  market  value;  where  such  enti- 
tlement or  requirement  Is  condiUoned  upon 
a  change  In  control  of  the  issuer,  or  the  ac- 
quisition of  securities  by  a  third  pariy.  or 
may  be  invoked  only  during  the  pendency  of 
a  tender  offer  or  other  contest  for  control  of 
the  issuer. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  by  rule,  or  by 
order  upon  appUcaUon,  conditionally  or  un- 
conditionally exempt  any  person,  security 
or  transaction  from  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  to  the  extent  that  such  exemp- 
tion is  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
public  interest  and  for  the  protection  of  In- 
vestors and  consistent  with  the  purposes 
and  policy  fairly  intended  by  this  subsec- 
tion. 

SEC  II.  nNANCING  OF  TAKEOVERS. 

(a)  Section  14  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78n)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(liHl)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  directly  or  IndlrecUy,  by  use  of  the 
malls  or  by  any  means  or  instrumentality  of 
intersUte  commerce  or  of  any  facility  of  a 
national  securities  exchange  or  otherwise, 
to  make  a  tender  offer  for,  or  a  request  or 
invlUtlon  for  tenders  of.  any  equity  security 
of  a  class  described  in  section  14(dXl)  of 
this  title  if  both  (A)  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  funds  or  other  consideraUon 
for  the  purchase  of  the  maximum  number 
of  securities  for  which  such  tender  offer  or 
request  or  invlUtlon  for  tenders  is  being 
made  Is  provided  or  Is  expected  to  be  provid- 
ed, directly  or  Indirectly,  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  borrowings  or  the  incurrence  of  debt  or 
the  issuance  of  bonds,  notes,  debentures, 
parUclpatlons.  other  debt  securities  or  other 
obllgaUons  to  pay  money  (or  money's  worih 
In  one  or  more  other  forms)  and  (B)  it  is 
reasonably  expected  by  the  issuer  of  the 
equity  securities  subject  to  such  tender 
offer  or  request  or  InvlUtion  for  tender,  at 
the  time  such  tender  Is  announced  that  any 
one  or  more  of  the  asseU,  cash  flows,  earn- 
ings or  credit  of  such  Issuer  of  its  then  affili- 
ates will  be  looked  to,  dlrecUy  or  iiuUrectly, 
to  secure  or  service  any  of  such  borrowings, 
debt,  bonds,  notes,  debentures,  partidpa- 
Uons.  other  debt  securiUes  or  other  obliga- 
tions: Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  a  tender 
offer   for,   or   a   request   or   InvlUUon   for 


tenders  of  (a)  equity  securiUes  of  the  ten- 
dering person  or  (b)  equity  securiUes  of  sny 
company  of  which  a  majority  of  the  peraoiM 
who  were  directors  of  such  company  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  announcement  of  such 
tender  offer,  or  request  or  InvlUtlon  for 
tenders,  approved  the  tendering  person's 
plan  of  acqulslUon  or  (c)  equity  securiUes  of 
a  class  the  total  value  of  which  is  leas  than 
$100  million  or  (d)  to  twrrowings  or  the  In- 
ctirrence  of  debt  or  the  issuance  of  Iwnds. 
notes,  debentures,  partidpaUons,  other  debt 
securities,  or  other  obllgaUons  to  i>ay  money 
(or  money's  worth  In  one  or  more  other 
forms)  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of 
"qualifying  employee  security"  purchased 
or  acquired  by  an  "employer  stock  owner- 
ship plan"  both  as  defined  in  26  VJ&.C. 
4975(e). 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person. 
dlrecUy  or  indirectly,  by  use  of  the  mails  or 
by  any  means  or  instrumentality  or  Inter- 
sUte commerce  or  of  any  facility  of  a  na- 
tional securiUes  exchange  or  otherwise,  to 
make  a  tender  offer  for,  or  a  request  or  Invl- 
UUon for  tenders  of,  any  equity  security  of 
a  class  described  in  section  14(dXl)  of  this 
Utle,  other  than  equity  securiUes  of  such 
tendering  persons.  If  the  funds  or  other  con- 
sideration to  be  offered,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
consists  of  cash. 

"(A)  unless  such  cash  is  at  the  time  of  an- 
nouncement of  the  tender  offer  on  deposit 
In  an  uiu-estricted.  or  an  Interest  bearing 
demand  deposit  account  of  the  tendering 
person  at  a  bank  or  trust  company  org^ 
nlzed  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  a 
sUte  or  the  District  of  Columbia;  or 

"(B)  the  offering  person  has  entered  Into 
legally  enforceable,  uncondlUonal  and  Irrev- 
ocable oommltmenu  (not  subject  to  execu- 
Uon  of  further  definiUve  agreemenU)  to 
provide  such  cash  from  such  banlcs  and 
trust  companies,  which  commitments  are 
not  contingent  in  any  manner  upon  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  such  tender  offer  or  re- 
quest or  invlUUon  for  tenders,  or 

"(C)  a  combination  of  the  foregoing,  pro- 
vided that  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
(2)  shall  not  apply  to  a  tender  offer  for,  or  a 
request  or  inviUtion  for  tenders  of  (a) 
equity  securities  of  the  tendering  person  or 
(b)  equity  sectirities  of  any  company  of 
which  a  majority  of  the  persons  who  are  di- 
rectors of  such  company  immediately  prior 
to  such  tender  offer,  or  request  or  inviUtion 
for  tenders,  approved  the  tendering  person's 
plan  of  acquisition  or  (c)  equity  securities  of 
a  class  the  total  value  of  which  is  less  than 
$100  million. 

"(3)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System,  in  consultaUon  with  the 
SecuriUes  and  Exchange  Commission,  shall 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to  effectuate 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection.  The  Board 
of  Governors  is  empowered  to  grant  excep- 
tions to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  by 
order.  In  acting  on  an  appllcaUon  for  an  ex- 
empUon.  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  shall  consider  the 
posiUve  economic  aspecU  of  the  transacUon. 
the  fairness  of  the  transacUon  to  sharehold- 
ers, debtholders  and  creditors  of  both  the 
acquired  and  acquiring  corporation,  and  the 
economic  dislocation,  including  unemploy- 
ment risks,  likely  to  be  caused  by  consum- 
mation of  the  transacUon.  The  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sj^stem 
will  be  required  to  respond  affirmaUvely  or 
negaUvely  within  twenty  business  days  of 
receiving  an  ^>pllcation  for  an  exoepUon. 
Decisions  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  denying  such  ex- 
ceptions shall   not   be   reviewable   in   any 
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th«y  be  cun«ld»red  by  uiy 
of  Any  cztnordinary  writ  or 


"(4)  PBtAlTIM.- 

'•<»)  Any  pwaoo  th»t  vloUtca  or  eonvuroa 
to  TlolAto  MctlMM  (1>  or  <»  of  thls  p»rmr 
BBBb  T***!'  bo  aubiect  to  a  dvU  penalty  of 
not  leaa  than  •%  of  tbe  borrowlnsi  aucfa 
penon  baa  pultUcly  repreaented  It  would 
need  to  fund  the  entire  propoaed  trmnaae- 


"(b)  Any  peraon  (other  than  an  Individ- 
ual) that  acreea  to  prorfcle  funda  In  tIoU- 
Uon  of  thta  pancraph.  whether  oontlncent- 
w  or  otherwlae.  ahaU  be  aubject  to  a  drll 
penalty  of  not  lea  than  1%  of  the  anMMint 
of  such  funda  auch  peraon  acreed  to  provide 
plus  any  Intereat  payment  In  escees  of  1% 
per  annum  paid  in  reapect  of  such  funda. 

"(e)  Any  asreement  or  contract.  Indudins 
oontracta  of  Inauranoe  and  acreemenU  for 
indemnity  or  contribution,  in  reapect  of  any 
dvfl  panalty  tanpoaed  by  thla  paracraph.  and 
all  ooDtncta  for  indebtedneaa  In  vtolatlon  of 
thte  paragraph,  ahall  be  void. 

"(d)  On  apfdioation  by  any  person,  any 
United  Statea  PWeral  Diatrlct  Court  ihaU 
tame  any  and  all  injunctions  neceaaary  to 
prevent  any  vlolaUon  of  thi«  paracraph." 

■■C  IX.  T»ADINC  HALTS. 

(b)  SecUon  13(11)  of  the  SecuriUea  Bx- 
chance   Act   of    1M4   (DAC.   «   781(k)   i« 


(I)  by  Uwerting  "(l)"  after  "(k)":  and 

(3)  by  adcUng  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 

lowlnc 

"(a)(A)  It  8h*ll  be  unlawful  for  a  broiler  or 
dealer  to  make  uae  of  the  malls  or  any 
means  or  instrumentality  of  Interstate  com- 
Bteice  to  effect  any  transactions  In,  or  to 
Induce  or  attempt  to  Induce  the  purchase  or 
aale  of  any  security  (Including  any  put.  call. 
■traddle.  option,  or  prlvUege  or  any  such  se- 
curity, or  any  certificate  of  Interest  or  par- 
ticipation In,  temporary  or  Interim  certlfl 
cate  for.  receipt  for.  or  warrant  or  right  to 
■ubocribe  to  or  purchase  such  security,  but 
e»fhw>«"g  any  exempted  security),  during 
any  period  that  the  primary  market  for 
such  security  has  suspended  tradbv  In  such 
security  for  the  purpose  of  facilltatlitg  the 
orderly  (llssrmlnatlnn  of  materi&l  informa- 
tion concerning  the  issuer,  the  security,  or 
the  market  for  the  security. 

"(B)  Any  primary  market  determination 
to  suspend  tradlns — 

"(1)  shaU  be  effective  for  purposes  of  sul>- 
paragraph  (A)  for  not  more  than  one  busi- 

"(U)  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Commlaslon.  on  lU  own  motion,  or  upon  re- 
quest of  any  adversely  affected  issuer, 
broker,  dealer,  or  self-regulatory  organiza- 
tion, pursuant  to  procedures  the  Conunis- 
sion  shall  prescribe  by  rule  or  regulation: 


"(ill)  may  be  renewed  or  extended  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  Commission  pursu- 
ant to  procedures  prescribed  by  such  rule  or 
regulation. 

"(C)  The  Commission,  by  order,  shall  ap- 
prove such  suspension  of  trading  unleas  It 
finds  that^ 

"(I)  the  grounds  for  such  suspension  do 
not  exist  in  fact: 

"(li)  the  primary  market  has  not  followed 
Its  own  rules  In  suspending  tradlnr. 

"(Ill)  such  rules  of  the  primary  market  are 
being  applied  In  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
tbe  purposes  of  this  title:  or 

"(iv)  such  suspension  Imposes  an  unneces- 
sary or  Inappropriate  burden  on  competi- 
tion. 


"(D)  If  the  Commission  makes  any  such 
flndtaiff,  the  Commission  shall  set  aside 
such  susp^islon  or  modify  It  as  appropriate 
in  furtherance  of  the  protection  of  Investors 
and  the  public  Interest.  The  Commission  de- 
cision shaU  be  baaed  solely  upon  consider- 
ation of  the  record  before  the  primary 
market  and  such  other  informaUon  as  the 
C:ommission  may  deem  appropriate.  An 
appeal  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not 
stay  the  suspension. 

(E)  The  Commission  shaU.  by  rule  or  reg- 
ulaUon.  define  the  term  'primary  market' 
for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph.  The  Commission  may.  by  rule. 
regulation,  or  order,  exempt  a  broker  or  a 
dealer  or  class  of  brokers  or  dealers  from 
the  prohibition  contained  in  subparagraph 
(A)  with  respect  to  a  particular  transacUon 
or  classes  of  transactions  or  a  particular  se- 
curity or  class  of  securities.". 
8BC.  IS.  rosntnvRB. 

Section  SWc)  of  the  SecuriUes  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  UAC.  |78ff(c)  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsecUon  (c)  as  subsection 
(d)  and  inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)(1)  Any  person  who  falls  to  file  a  sUte- 
ment  or  Information,  or  who  files  sUteroent 
which  contains  an  untrue  statement  of  a 
material  fact  or  omiU  to  state  a  material 
fact  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  state- 
ment not  misleading,  required  to  be  filed 
under  subsections  (d).  (f)(2).  or  (g)  of  sec- 
Uon  13  of  this  title  or  any  rule  or  regulation 
thereunder,  shall— 

"(A)  In  cases  in  which  no  statement  or  In- 
formaUon was  filed,  forfeit  to  the  United 
States  a  sum  of  not  leas  than  $1,000  (per 
dayl.  as  determined  by  the  court  in  Its  dis- 
cretion lor  such  failure  to  file:  and 

■■(B)  In  cases  in  which  a  materially  false  or 
misleading  statement  was  filed,  forfeit  to 
the  United  SUtes  a  sum  equal  to  the  great- 
er  of  (I)  one  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
market  value  of  the  equity  securities  benefi- 
cially owned  by  such  person  and  required  to 
oe  reported  thereunder  for  each  and  every 
day  such  statement  remained  materially 
false  or  misleading,  or  (ID  the  difference  be 
tween  (I)  the  highest  market  price  of  such 
equity  securities  during  the  10  trading  days 
Immediately  following  the  filing  of  a  cor- 
rected statement  or  report,  and  (II)  the 
lowest  market  price  of  such  equity  securities 
between  the  date  on  which  such  false  or 
misleading  filing  was  made  and  the  date  on 
which  such  filing  was  corrected. 

(2)  Such  forfeiture  shall  be  payable  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  and  shall 
be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  or  In  a  civil  suit  brought 
by  the  Commission  or  by  the  issuer  of  such 
equity  securities  (in  which  case  the  reasona- 
ble expenses  of  such  suit  shall  be  awarded 
the  issuer  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  forfeit- 
ure). In  either  case  upon  a  showing  that 
such  failure  to  file  or  such  false  or  mislead- 
ing filing  was  not  the  result  of  Inadvertence 
on  the  part  of  the  filing  party,  but  no  such 
suit  shall  be  brought  more  than  (two)  years 
after  the  date  on  which  such  report  Initially 
was  required  to  be  filed.  The  Commission,  as 
It  deems  consistent  with  the  public  interest 
and  the  protection  of  investors,  may.  by 
order,  conditlonaUy  or  uncondiUonaUy 
exempt  from  this  subsection  any  such  fail- 
ure to  file.". 


SBC.  14.  aoue  or  CTAns. 

The  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1»34  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sic.  36.  (a)  The  Congress  declares 
that  the  continued  regulation  by  the  several 


SUtes  of  matters  Involving  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  governance  of  corporations  orga- 
nised urtder  the  respective  laws  of  such 
SUtes  is  In  the  public  Interest.  The  internal 
affairs  or  governance  of  corporations  shall 
be  subject  to  regulations  by  the  laws  of  the 
SUte  under  which  each  such  corporation  is 
organized. 

"(b)  Nothing  contained  In  Sections  13  or 
14  of  this  Act  or  any  rules  or  regulations 
thereunder  shall  be  construed  to  Invalidate, 
Impair  or  supersede  any  law  enacted  by  any 
SUte  regulating  the  Internal  affairs  or  gov- 
ernance of  any  corporation  organized  under 
lU  laws,  notwithstanding  any  effect  thereof 
upon  any  person's  ability  to  cause  a  change 
of  control  of  such  corporation  by  means  of  a 
tender  offer. 

■•(c)  Notwithstanding  subeectlon  (a)  or  (b) 
hereof,  this  section  does  not  authorize  any 
sUte  to  enact  any  law  which  would  preclude 
compliance  with  the  fUlng,  disclosure  or 
other  procedural  requirements,  or  the  anti- 
fraud  requlremenU  of  SecUons  13  or  14  of 
this  Act. 

"(d)  Ptor  purposes  of  this  section,  the  In- 
ternal affairs  or  governance  of  a  corporation 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  matters 
relating  to  the  voting  righU  of  security 
holders,  mergers  and  other  business  combl- 
natloru  and  the  approval  thereof,  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  controlling  or  other  sig- 
nificant shareholders,  and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  control,  management  or  gov- 
ernment of  such  corporations  or  to  the  rela- 
tive rights  and  obligations  of,  and  between 
and  among,  security  holders,  directors,  offi- 
cers and  their  corporations.". 

9BC    IS.  AiVKIUCBD   BUY<KT8   AND  GOING   PRI- 
VATE TRANSACTIONS. 

(a)  Section  14  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78n)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

•■(jKl)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  one  or 
more  officers,  directors,  or  employees  of  an 
issuer  of  any  security  which  Is  registered 
pursuant  to  section  12  of  this  title,  or  which 
would  have  been  required  to  be  so  registered 
except  for  the  exemption  contained  in  sec- 
lion  12(gK2HO)  of  this  Utle.  or  any  closed- 
end  investment  company  registered  under 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940,  to  ac- 
quire all  or  substantially  all  of  the  shares  of 
a  class  of  that  Issuer's  or  company's  equity 
securities  unless— 

"(A)  at  least  60  days  have  elapsed  between 
the  day  the  proposed  acquisition  Is  publicly 
announced  and  the  day  the  acquisition 
occurs:  and 

"(B)  the  Issuer  or  company  has  obtained  a 
report  by  an  Independent  apprialser.  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2).  on  the  proposed  ac- 
quisition. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (I KB), 
an  issuer  or  investment  company  may  apply 
to  a  United  SUtes  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  is  located  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Independent  appraiser,  and  such 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  appoint  an 
appraiser  to  review  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posed acqlsition  and  to  report  to  the  Issuer 
or  the  company  the  proposed  acquisition. 
The  cosU  of  conducting  the  review  and  pre- 
paring the  report  shall  be  paid  by  the  party 
proposing  to  acquire  the  shares.". 

(b)  Amend  Section  13(eKl)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  |78n) 
by  adding  after  the  first  full  sentence  in 
that  paragraph  the  following  new  sentence: 
"For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the  term 
manlpuUUve  shaU  not  be  limited  to  acU  or 


practices  based  solely  on  minvpresenUtion 
or  nondiclosure." 

SBC  IS.  ERISA. 

Section  404  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  (15  U.8.C.  s  11<M)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  as  paragraph  (3)  and  adding 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  In  dlacliarglng  the  duty  of  care  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (IHB)  of  this  subsec- 
tion in  cormection  with  a  tender  offer  or  re- 
quest of  inviutlon  for  tenders,  a  fiduciary 
shall  coiulder  the  beneflU  of  continued  se- 
curity ownership  to  partidpanU  and  their 
beneficiaries.". 

SBC  IT.  PENAL-nkS  AND  ENF()R(TMENT. 

Section  32A(a)  of  the  Securities  Elxchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  i  78fa)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "$100,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$500,000  "  and  by  striltlng  out  "five 
yean"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ten 
years,"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "A 
mandatory  one  year  term  of  Imprisonment 
will  be  Imposed  on  any  person  convicted  of 
obstructing  Justice  or  who  commlU  perjury, 
in  the  course  of  any  investigation  by  the 
Commission." 

SBC  IS.  FEDERAL  RESBRVB  BOARD  STUDY  OP  THE 
FINANCING  CORPORATB  TAKEOVERS. 

(a)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System  ("the  Board")  in  consul- 
Ution  with  such  other  agencies  as  it  deems 
appropriate,  shall  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  Issuance  of  and  investment  in 
high  yield,  noninvestment  grade  bonds  used 
to  finance  corporate  takeovers  during  the  5 
years  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  including  but  not  limited  to— 

(1)  the  Identity  of  the  Issuers  and  the  pur- 
chasers that  invest  In  such  high  yield,  non- 
investment  grade  bonds  that  are  issued  as  a 
method  of  financing  corporate  takeovers: 

(2)  the  distribution  system,  the  liquidity 
and  the  secondary  market  for  such  high 
yield,  noninvestment  grade  bonds  that  are 
issued  as  a  method  of  financing  corporate 
takeovers: 

(3)  the  relationships  between  issuers,  in- 
vestors and  underwriters  of  high  yield,  non- 
investment  grade  bonds  that  are  issued  as  a 
method  of  fltumcing  corjwrate  takeovers. 

(b)  The  Board  In  consulUtion  with  such 
other  agencies  as  It  deems  appropriate,  shall 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  role 
and  extent  of  commerical  banks  In  the  fi- 
nancing of  coriMrate  takeovers.  Including 
but  not  limited  to,  the  level  of  risk  involved 
in  commerical  banks,  the  average  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  financing,  and  the  effect 
on  the  commerical  bank. 

(c)  The  Board  in  consulUtion  with  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  and  with 
such  other  agencies  as  It  deems  appropriate, 
shall  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
role  of  "bridge  loans"  and  other  financing 
by  Investment  banking  firms  or  their  affili- 
ates which  are  extended  in  the  course  of  a 
corporate  takeover,  including  but  not  limit- 
ed to  the  extent  to  which  such  fiiuuiclng 
occurs,  the  average  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  financing  and  the  effect  on  the  acquir- 
ing company  or  person,  the  risks  incurred 
by  lenders  who  provide  the  funds  to  such 
firms  or  affiliates,  the  investment  banlLing 
firm,  or  affiliate  and  the  company  acquired. 

(d)  The  Board,  in  consulUtion  with  such 
other  agencies  as  it  deems  appropriate,  shall 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  in- 
crease in  corporate  debt  and  iU  relation  to 
equity  capital  during  the  5  years  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  including, 
but  not  limited  to — 

(1)  the  causes  and  reasons  for  this  in- 
crease in  corporate  debt; 


(2)  the  short  and  long-term  implications 
of  such  an  increase  in  corporate  debt;  and 

(3)  the  need,  if  any.  of  imposing  additional 
or  more  restrictive  requlremenU  regarding 
the  use  of  debt  to  finance  corporate  takeov- 
ers. 

(e)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovemment.  including  independent  agen- 
cies, shall  furnish  to  the  Board,  upon  IU  re- 
quest, such  information  as  the  Board  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  iU  functions. 

(f)  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  each  de- 
partment, agency,  and  instrumentality  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment. 
including  independent  agencies,  shall  detail 
staff  and  persotmel  as  necessary  to  assist 
the  Board. 

(g)  The  Board  shall,  within  180  days  after 
enactment  of  this  Act.  submit  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  a  final  report  con- 
taining a  sUtement  of  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  Board  resulting  from  the 
study  undertaken  under  this  section,  includ- 
ing recommendations  for  such  administra- 
tive and  legislative  actions  as  it  deems  advis- 
able. 

SEC  I*.  EFFECnVE  DATE. 

The  effective  date  of  the  legislation  is  IU 
date  of  enactment. 
CoBPORATX   Takeover    and    Insider    Abuse 

Reform  Act  of  1987— Sbction-by-Sbctioh 

Analysis 

Sec.  1.  Trlb  of  LaoisLATioir  "Corporate 
Takeover  and  Imsder  Abuse  Reform  Act  of 
1987." 

Sec.  2.  Findings. 

Sec.  3.  10  Day  Window;  Filing  Reqihre- 
MKNTS.— This  section  requires  that  anyone 
acquiring  over  2.5%  of  a  corporation's  stock 
file  a  13(dKl>  form  with  the  SEC  no  later 
than  the  first  business  day  after  such  acqui- 
sition, thus  shortening  the  "10  day 
window."  It  prohibiU  the  purchase  of  any 
additional  stock  for  two  days  after  the  2.5% 
purchase. 

The  section  also  requires  the  disclosure  of: 
(1)  the  names  of  any  other  parties  with 
whom  the  purchase  was  discussed.  (2)  a 
summary  of  the  financing  of  the  stock  pur- 
chases and  plans  to  repay  such  financing, 
and  (3)  the  amount  of  fees  paid  in  connec- 
tion with  the  stock  purchase  as  well  as  the 
Identity  of  the  persons  to  whom  such  fees 
were  paid. 

Sec.  4.  Time  for  Filing  Statements.— This 
section  requires  that  filings  relating  to  ma- 
terial changes  under  Section  13(dK2)  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  be  made  by  the  fol- 
lowing business  day.  and  provides  that  for 
purposes  of  section  13(d).  acquisitions  of  an 
additional  one  per  centum  of  shares  is 
deemed  a  material  acquisition  requiring  dis- 
closure. 

Sec.  5.  Rbquiremknt  to  File.— This  sec- 
tion adds  a  new  definition  of  "group"  to  in- 
clude persons  acting  In  a  consciously  par- 
ailed  manner  to  acquire  or  hold  securities. 

The  section  also  makes  It  unlawful  for  any 
person  who  falls  to  file  a  required  sUtement 
to  acquire  additional  shares,  or  for  anyone 
who  has  failed  to  declare  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  shares  Is  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing control  to  make  a  tender  offer. 

Sec.  6.  Conforming  Amendment.— Amends 
Section  13(g)  of  the  Act  to  conform  to  the 
2.5  per  centum  filing  requirement. 

Sec.  7.  Civil  Liability.- This  section  pro- 
vides a  private  right  of  action  to  any  ag- 
grieved party  to  sue  for  damages  or  injunc- 
tive relief  based  on  false  sUtements  or  omis- 
sions of  material  facts  in  filings  made  under 


SecUon  13(d).  13(f)  or  13(g)  of  the  Act.  The 
secUon  provides  that  persons  bringing  sudi 
scUons  are  not  required  to  show  reliance  on 
the  misrepresentaUon  or  omission;  rather 
the  aggrieved  party  must  demonstrate  that 
a  reasonable  investor  would  have  considered 
the  fact  important  in  deciding  how  to  react. 

Ssc.  8.  CoNFoaMoiG  AMENiMiBrr. 

Sec.  9.  Tender  Offers.— This  secUon  ex- 
tends the  tender  offer  waiting  period  from 
20  business  days  to  45  business  days. 

The  se(Aion  also  requires  that  once  a 
person  acquires  20%  of  the  outstanding 
shares  of  a  corporaUon  that  he  tender  for 
all  ouUtanding  shares,  under  the  same 
terms  as  the  then  current  and  outstanding 
tender,  unless  his  acquisition  Is  approved  by 
the  txMird  of  directors  of  the  issuer,  or  ex- 
empted by  the  SEC  by  rule  or  regulation, 
or,  upon,  application,  by  order.  This  so- 
called  100%  tender  provision  is  designed  to 
curb  abusive  takeover  techniques  of  "two- 
tier"  and  creeping  tender  offers. 

This  section  also  makes  it  unlawful  for 
any  person  who  has  withdrawn  or  terminat- 
ed a  tender  offer  to  acquire  any  additional 
shares  of  the  securities  that  were  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tender  offer  for  a  period  of  30 
calendar  days  from  the  date  on  which  the 
tender  offer  was  withdrawn,  thereby  prohib- 
iting "sweeping  the  street." 

This  section  also  requires  that  an  econom- 
ic impact  sUtement  be  fUed  with  the  SEC 
and  the  issuers  of  the  securities.  Such  a 
sUtement  must  disclose  plans  to  close 
planU  and  other  facUlUes,  terminate  em- 
ployees, and  abide  by  coUecUve  bargaining 
agreementa.  as  well  as  list  the  assets  and  li- 
abilities of  the  acquiring  company  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  asseU  of  the  acquired 
company  wUl  be  pledged  or  used  in  any  way 
to  finance  the  transacUon. 

Sec.  10.  Actions  by  Issuers  Ditrimg 
Tender  Offers.— This  section  prohibiU  so- 
called  short  swing  profiU  by  providing  that 
any  person  who  commences  a  tender  offer 
and  then  withdraws  that  offer  must  return 
to  the  issuer  all  proflU  made  by  the  sale  of 
securities  of  the  issuer  during  the  six  month 
period  after  the  tender  offer  was  made, 
unless  the  SEC  exempU  the  bidder  from 
such  a  requirement  based  on  iU  asssessment 
that  the  offer  was  tx>na  fide  and  was  with- 
drawn as  a  result  of  a  competing  offer  or 
other  valid  reason. 

This  section  prohibits  the  payment  of 
greeiunail  by  an  issuer.  Greenmail  is  the  re- 
purchase of  shares  from  a  person  attempt- 
ing a  takeover  at  above  the  market  price.  In 
addition,  the  secUon  prohibiU  poison  pills 
and  golden  parachutes  adopted  (hiring  the 
course  of  a  takeover.  Poison  pills  are  actions 
taken  by  corporations  to  alter  their  corpo- 
rate structure  during  a  tender  offer  to  make 
them  more  difficult  to  acquire,  and  golden 
parachutes  are  the  payments  of  lucraUve 
severance  beneflU  for  the  former  manage- 
ment of  the  acquired  corporation.  This  sec- 
tion further  provides  that  for  the  purposes 
of  defining  the  meaning  of  the  herein  de- 
scribed practices,  the  SEC  shall  be  the  arblt- 
ing  body. 

Sec.  11.  Financing  of  Takeovers.— This 
section  would  prohibit  a  hostile  tender  offer 
which  is  more  than  25%  debt  financed  with 
borrowings  or  issues  of  securities  d^jendent 
on  the  pledging  or  treatment  as  collateral  of 
any  of  the  target  corporation's  aaaeU.  This 
section  defines  a  hostile  takeover  as  one 
that  has  not  been  recommended  for  approv- 
al by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  takeover 
target. 

This  section  would  also  prohibit  the  use  of 
"highly   confident"   letters   by   investment 
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^ , I  ■■  tbe  lole  bMis  of  »  tender 

oif w  and  raqulns  that  ftnandng  be  In  place 
at  the  Ume  A  tMMter  off er  bwliML        

8k.  13.  TBABiiM  HauB.— This  aecuon 
iMk—  It  unlawful  for  a  broker  or  dealer  to 
eonttnue  to  tnde  or  to  Induce  the  purchase 
or  Mle  of  any  aaeurltir  durlnc  any  parted 
q>at  the  prtaarr  market  for  tbe  aecurlty 
baa  wMimy**^  tradliMl  for  the  purpoae  of  f a- 
dlttatlnc  tbe  orderiy  diaenitaatlon  of  mate- 
rial mfocmatlaB  txmcemlng  the  Imue.  tbe 
aeeuilty.  or  the  market  for  tbe  aeeurtty.  A 
primary  market  deUrmlnatlon  to  suapend 
tndinc  under  (he  tnwlaiop  ahall  be  effec- 
tive for  not  more  than  one  day.  ahaU  be  mib- 
ject  to  rerlew  by  tbe  SBC  upon  lu  own 
motlan  or  that  of  an  adversely  affected 
party,  and  may  bt  ranewed  or  extended  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  SBC. 

8k.    II.   FuMBiiuaB.— Thla  aectlon   pro- 
for  p— «m—  for  miaatatemenU  and 
linfUlngB. 

^^.  14.  Roaa  or  Sxavaa.— This  aectlon  re- 
attlmM  tbe  role  of  tbe  atataa  in  matten  In- 
TOtvinc  the  InUnal  affalra  of  corpormtlona. 

8ac.  15.  Lbvbmb  Boroura.— Thla  aectlon 
would  prevent  oftloera.  dtrectora  or  employ- 
eea  of  a  oorpormtlen  from  aoquirlnc  aubatan- 
tially  all  of  the  eorporatkn'a  share  until  60 
days  have  elapaed  since  the  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  tranaaetion.  and  unlem 
an  Independent  appralaer  has  reported  on 
the  fatmeas  of  the  valuation  of  the  compa- 
ny. Thla  aectlon  alw  givea  tbe  SBC  rulemak- 
hig  authority  to  promulsate  reculatlons 
governing  "going  private  transactions." 

8k.  1*.  BRIBA.— This  aectlon  provides 
that  fktudartaa  of  pension  funds  can  consid- 
er tbe  benefits  of  long  term  ownership  of 
stock  In  dtecbarging  their  duties  in  connec- 
tioB  with  a  tender  offer.  Under  current  law. 
ftdudariea  are  often  forced  to  sell  to  a 
seeking  to  acquire  the  stock  of  a 
merely  becauae  the  offer  la  at  a 
hidier  price  than  the  market  price.  This 
section  also  would  prevent  a  company  from 
traiMf erring  exoem  penaion  plan  asseU  from 
a  plan  to  the  company's  general  coffers  for 
a  polod  of  5  yean  from  the  date  of  a 
diange  in  control. 

8k.  17.  PKNALTna  AMB  EifroacKKBrr.— 
This  section  Increaaea  the  penalties  for  in- 
sider trading  from  $100,000  to  $500,000.  and 
from  five  years  to  ten  years.  It  alao  provides 
for  a  mandatory  one  year  sentence  for  ob- 
struction of  jusUce  and  perjury  in  the 
course  of  an  SEC  tnveatigaUon  of  insider 
trading. 

Sac.  18.  FanaaAi.  Rsasavs  Boako  Stuvt. — 
Thla  section  requiiea  the  Ped  to  conduct  a 
comprehenalve  study  of  the  financing  of 
corporate  takeovera  and  report  to  the  Con- 
grma  within  three  months. 

Sac.  19.  Effsciim  Dan.— The  effective 
date  of  this  leglalatlon  is  date  of  enactment. 

By   Mr.   CHAFEE  (for   himself. 
Mr.  Sxarroiu).  Mr.  Oors,  Mr. 
LOGAR,  Mr.  l^nm,  Mr.  Mrz- 
mBAim.  Mr.  Comus.  Ids.  Mi- 
KTTLSKi.  Mr.  HOLLiMOS.  and  Mr. 
CoHSM): 
S.  1S2S.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
taries of  Asrleulture  and  Health  and 
Human   Services    to    enforce    certain 
food  labeling  requirements  for  pack- 
aced  foods  sold  by  certain  restaurants; 
to  the  Committee  on  Qovemmental 
Affairs. 

r*sT  FOOD  uraasBmrr  imoRMATioa  act 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am    Introduclnc    legislation    to    give 


American  consumers  the  tools  they 
need  to  build  a  good  diet.  Joining  me 
are  Senators  STAyvoas.  Oorb.  Urn- 

BrSAUM,   LaOAK.  COHBf,  ComiAD,  HOL- 

Lurat,  Ixvm.  and  Mikulski. 

Our  proposal  would  simply  require 
that  fast  food— now  a  staple  In  the 
American  dlet-be  labeled  In  accord- 
anoe  with  existing  labeling  laws.  With 
over  40  million  Americans  a  day— 
roughly  one-fifth  of  the  population- 
eating  In  these  restaurants.  It  Is  criti- 
cal that  we  know  what  we  are  getting. 
There  is  nothing  radical  about  fast 
food  labeling.  In  fact,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture— the  two 
agencies  with  jurisdiction  In  this 
area— have  acknowledged  that  they 
could,  under  existing  laws,  require 
that  fast  food  be  labeled.  But  unfortu- 
nately for  the  consumer,  this  has  not 
been  done. 

Why  label  fast  food?  Because  we 
need  this  basic  Information  about  the 
food  we  eat  every  day.  Over  the  years, 
we  have  seen  the  evidence  steadily  ac- 
cumulate: good  nutrition  equals  good 
health.  This  knowledge  really  puts  us 
In  the  driver's  seat  as  far  as  our  health 
is  concerned.  While  we  cannot  control 
many  of  the  things  that  affect  our 
health,  diet  is  one  thing  we  can  con- 
trol—If we  have  the  facte  about  the 
food  we  eat  every  day. 

Take  heart  disease,  for  instance.  It  is 
now  this  Nation's  No.  1  killer,  claiming 
the  lives  of  400.000  Americans  every 
year.  But  we  are  not  helpless  against 
It:  we  can  reduce  our  risk  by  cutting 
down  on  sodium,  cholesterol,  saturat- 
ed fat,  and  caloric  intake. 

We  are  now  beginning  to  see  dis- 
tressing evidence  of  the  early  signs  of 
heart  disease  in  a  group  that  must  be 
counted  among  the  heaviest  consum- 
ers of  fast  food— children  and  teen- 
agers. 

This  is  no  mere  hypothetical  con- 
cern. Physicians  are  now  finding  high 
blood  cholesterol  levels  in  children  as 
young  as  3  and  4.  and  a  recent  study  of 
35  children  who  died  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  24  found  early  signs  of  heart 
disease  in  all  but  6  of  them.  Clearly, 
heart  disease  has  Its  roots  much  earli- 
er in  life  than  one  might  expect. 

Our  bill  simply  calls  on  PDA  and 
USDA  to  enforce  the  existing  require- 
ment that  food  sold  in  a  wrapped  or 
packaged  form  bear  a  list  of  ingredl- 
ente.  Thus,  under  our  bill,  labeling  re- 
quirements would  apply  to  fast  food 
restaurants  that:  First,  sell  food  in  a 
packaged  form;  and  second,  are  part  of 
a  chain  of  10  or  more  outlete. 

This  does  not  apply  to  the  family 
restaurant  where  there  is  not  a  chain. 
It  does  not  apply  to  restaurante  that 
do  not  have  packaged  food,  where  you 
step  up  and  order  this  or  that  and  it 
comes  in  a  package  and  you  carry  it 
away. 

Fast  food  being  highly  standardized, 
lends  itself  easUy  to  labeling.  If  you  go 


into  a  McDonald's  in  Peoria.  XL,  or 
Puerto  Rico,  you  get  the  same  thing. 

In  cases  where  printing  Information 
on  a  label  would  be  impractical,  the 
restaurant  would  be  allowed  to  provide 
it  in  some  other  way— by  posting  It  on 
a  wall  chart,  for  example.' or  printing 
it  in  a  brochure. 

Fast  food  labeling  would  put  all  the 
mariteting  genius  of  the  fast  food 
giants  squarely  in  the  comer  of  the 
health-conscious  consumer.  Consum- 
ers could  vote  with  their  fast  food  dol- 
lars, avoiding  meals  heavy  In  fat, 
sugar,  and  sodium.  They  would  Itnow 
whether  their  french  fries  had  been 
cooked  in  vegetable  oil  or  in  beef  fat. 
and  whether  their  "shake"  contained 
any  real  milk  or  not.  And.  in  the  case 
of  allergy-sufferers,  they  could  be  rea- 
sonably certain  that  their  meal  would 
not  mean  a  trip  to  the  emergency 
room.  We  would  get  better  quality 
food,  more  choices,  and  new  versions 
of  old  favorites— ones  that  taste  just  as 
good,  but  that  do  not  promote  heart 
disease. 

The  blU  also  has  the  support  of  a 
number  of  consumer  and  health  orga- 
nizations, including  the  American 
Heart  Association,  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  the  National  PTA,  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America,  the 
American  College  of  Allergists,  the 
Center  for  Science  In  the  Public  Inter- 
est, the  National  Heart  Savers  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Public  Voice  for  Food 
and  Health  Policy. 

Mr.  President,  fast  food  has  become 
a  mainstay  in  the  American  diet— and 
yet  we  know  nothing  about  it  except 
what  the  chains  choose  to  tell  us.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  to 
support  our  proposal,  and  strike  a 
blow  for  consumer  information  and 
good  nutrition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 

S.  1335 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
RepntentaHvet  of  the  Unittd  States  of 
America  in  Congres*  aueinbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Past  Pood  Ingredi- 
ent Information  Act  of  1M7". 
TTTLE    I— REBPONSIBIIJTIBS   OP   THE 

SECRETARY       OP       HEALTH       AND 

HITMAN  SERVICES 

KMVORcncKirT  or  LAasuiia  aaQunuacBiTa 

Sac.  101.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
Uon  (b).  the  Secretary  siiall  enforce  section 
403<i)  of  the  Pederal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
meUc  Act  (21  VS.C.  343<t))  with  reapect  to 
the  Information  required  by  such  section  to 
be  Included  on  the  labels  of  packaged  foods 
sold  for  consiunptlon  by  customers  of  fast 
food  resUurants. 

<b)  If  the  Secretary  determlites  that  it  Is 
Impracticable  for  fast  food  restaurants  to 
comply  with  section  403<i)  of  the  Pederal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  through  the 
inclusion  on  the  labels  of  packaged  foods  of 
the  Information  required  by  such  section, 
the    Secretary    may    prescribe    regulations 


which  permit  such  resUurante  to  comply 
with  such  section  through  the  display  of 
such  Information  on  notices  in  conspicuous 
places  In  such  restaurants  or  through  the 
provision  of  such  Information  on  other 
media  determined  appropriate  by  the  Secre- 
tary, such  as  menu  notices,  brochures,  or 
food  tray  liners. 

paruiiTiows 
Sk.  102.  Por  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "fast  food  resUurant"  means 
a  reaUurant  which  is  part  of  a  chain  of  10 
or  more  restaurants: 

(2)  the  term  "label"  has  the  meaning  pre- 
scribed for  such  term  by  section  201(k)  of 
the  Pederal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Coemetic  Act 
(21  VJB.C.  321(k)): 

(3)  the  term  "food"  has  the  meaning  pre- 
scribed for  such  term  by  section  201(f)  of 
such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  321(f));  and 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Servlcea.     

TITLE  II-RESPONSmiLmES  OF  THE 
SECRETARY  OP  AORICnJLTURE 
BRTOBCXMXirr  OP  LABELIMG  Ra«uumKirTS 
Sac.  201.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  Secretary  shall  enforce  the  pro- 
visions  of— 

(1)  subparagraph  (9)  of  paragraph  (n)  of 
the  first  secUon  of  the  Pederal  Meat  Inspec- 
Uon  Act  (21  U.S.C.  601(n)(9)):  and 

(2)  section  4(hK9)  of  the  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act  (21  U.8.C.  453(hX9)), 

with  respect  to  the  Information  required  by 
such  provisions  of  law  to  be  Included  on  the 
lAbels  of  packaged  foods  sold  for  consump- 
tion by  ctistomers  of  fast  food  restaurants. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  It  is 
impracticable  for  fast  food  resUurants  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  law  specified 
in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
through  the  Inclusion  on  the  labels  of  pack- 
aged foods  of  the  information  required  by 
such  provisions  of  law,  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  regulations  which  permit  such  res- 
taurants to  comply  with  such  provisions  of 
law  through  the  display  of  such  information 
on  notices  in  conspicuous  places  In  such  res- 
taurants or  through  the  provision  of  such 
Information  on  other  media  determined  ap- 
propriate by  the  Secretary,  such  as  menu 
notices,  brochures,  or  food  tray  liners. 

DDlKITIOIfS 

Sk.  202.  Por  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "fast  food  restaurant"  means 
a  restaurant  which  Is  part  of  a  chain  of  10 
or  more  restaurants; 

(2)  the  term  "label"— 

(A)  with  respect  to  a  food  subject  to  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act.  has  the  mean- 
ing prescribed  for  such  term  by  paragraph 
(o)  of  the  first  section  of  such  Act  (21  VJS.C. 
601(0)):  and 

(B)  with  respect  to  a  food  subject  to  the 
Pederal  Poultry  ProducU  Inspection  Act, 
has  the  meaning  prescribed  by  section  4(8) 
of  such  Act  (21  n.S.C.  453(s)): 

(3)  the  term  "food"  has  the  meaning  pre- 
scribed for  such  term  by  section  201(f)  of 
the  Pederal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Coemetic  Act 
(21  VS.C.  321(f)):  and 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  

TITLE  UI-REODLATIONS:  EFFECTIVE 

DATE 

RKGULATIOHS 

Sk.  301.  Within  6  months  after  the  date 
of  enactioent  of  thla  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  promul- 
gate final  regulations  to  carry  out  title  I  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  promul- 
gate final  regulations  to  carry  out  title  II. 
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KPPBCTTVK  BATX 

Sk.  302.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  this  Act  shall  take  effect  12  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  301  shaU  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  ISi.  STEVENS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Boifs.  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  Dahtobth.  Mr. 
DoLB.      Bftr.      DoMnnci.      Mr. 
Evans.  Mr.  Oarn.  Mr.  Orass- 
LK7.  Mr.  Karnks.  Mrs.  Kassk- 
RAUM.  Mr.  Kastcn,  Mr.  Lugar. 
Mr.  McCaih,  Mr.  McComncLL. 
Mr.  MTTRKOwna.  Mr.  Nickles. 
Mr.   Packwood.   Mr.   Rusman. 
itr.  SncPSOM,  Mr.  Thubmohd, 
Mr.  Triblc.  Mr.  Warmsr.  and 
Mr.  WiLSOH): 
S.  1326.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  fur- 
ther  restrict   direct   contributions   to 
candidates  by  multicandldate  political 
committees,  require  full  disclosure  of 
attempte   to   influence   Federal   elec- 
tions through  "soft  Money"  and  inde- 
pendent expenditures,  and  correct  in- 
equities  resulting   from   personal   fi- 
luuiclng  of  campaigns;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(The  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Stxvkns  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  appear  earli- 
er in  today's  Rcc»ro.) 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  li4r. 
Hattielo,  and  Mr.  Cranston): 
S.    1327.   A  bill  to  prevent  United 
States  involvement  in  hostilities  in  the 
Persian  Gulf;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 
PRKvnrmtG  uwited  states  iNVOLvmnrr  » 

PERSIAN  GULP  HOSTIUTICS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  together 
with  Senators  Hatfield  and  Cranston. 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
prohibit  the  Implementation  of  any 
agreement  to  place  Kuwaiti  ships,  or 
those  of  any  other  Persian  Gulf 
nation,  under  our  American  flag. 

The  administration  has  proposed  to 
reflag  11  Kuwaiti  tankers  with  the 
American  flag.  These  newly  designat- 
ed American-flag  tankers  would  then 
be  escorted  by  the  United  States  Navy 
through  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  into  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

In  my  view,  this  proposal  is  poorly 
conceived  and  dangerous.  It  is  being 
undertaken  without  balancing  the  pos- 
sible beneflte  against  the  very  real 
risks  of  greater  American  involvement 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  hostilities. 

The  United  States  has  real  intereste 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  a  real  stake  in 
the  outcome  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  The 
administration's  proposal  will  not, 
however,  significantly  advance  these 
Interests. 

The  adnxlnistration  Justifies  the  re- 
flagging  proposals  as  an  affirmation  of 
America's  interest  in  free  navigation 
through  the  Persian  Gulf  and  as  an 
act  of  solidarity  with  Kuwait.  An  un- 
spoken, but  real  objective,  is  also  to 
assist  the  Iraqi  war  effort  by  protect- 


big  the  oU  lifeline  of  Ito  ally,  financier, 
and  port  access  point,  Kuwait. 

The  administration's  proposal  will 
do  nothing  to  advance  our  Interest  in 
freedom  of  navigation  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  This  Interest  is  adequately  safe- 
guarded by  the  presence  of  the  United 
States  Navy— a  presence  of  40  years 
standing— in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Changing  the  mission  of  our  naval 
presence  to  the  protection  of  the  ship- 
ping of  quasi-belligerent  Kuwait  is 
more  likely  to  undermine  our  interest 
in  freedom  of  navigation  than  to  en- 
hance it.  So  far.  Iran  has  not  chal- 
lenged the  United  States  naval  pres- 
ence. 

However,  the  Involvement  of  our 
Navy  on  behalf  of  Iraq's  ally  Kuwait 
could  well  change  this.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  United  States  Navy  could 
prevail  militarily  over  Iran.  I  question, 
however,  whether  the  American 
people  are  prepared  to  pay  the  price, 
in  treasure  and  in  lives,  entailed  in  a 
United  States-Iran  conflict  over  the 
protection  of  Kuwait's  ships.  If  the 
American  people  are  not  prepared  to 
pay  the  price  then  we  may  end  up  In 
the  position  of  allowing  Iran  to  drive 
us  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  For  prece- 
dent, one  need  look  no  further  than 
the  administration's  ill-fated  interven- 
tion In  Lebanon's  civil  war. 

The  second  stated  objective  of  the 
administration  proposal  is  to  reassiu* 
Kuwait  about  United  States  reliability 
as  a  security  partner.  The  administra- 
tion, understandably,  does  not  explain 
why  Kuwait  needs  this  reassurance. 
Kuwait  needs  reassurance  because  of 
justifiable  doubts  generated  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  covert  policy  of  selling 
arms  to  Iran's  Ayatollah  Khomeini. 
Thus.  American  lives  are  being  placed 
in  jeopardy  in  good  measure  to  com- 
pensate for  the  folly  of  last  year's 
policy.  To  my  mind,  this  is  totally  un- 
acceptable. 

Finally,  the  convoying  of  Kuwaiti 
ships  Is  intended  to  help  a  key  ally  of 
Iraq,  and  Indirectly  to  assist  Iraq's 
effort  to  resist  Iran's  onslaught. 

An  Iranian  victory  over  Iraq  would 
be  a  disaster  for  American  intereste  of 
major  proportions.  After  Iraq,  there  is 
no  nation  in  the  gulf  region  with  the 
population  or  military  strength  to 
stand  up  to  Iran's  battle-tested  mili- 
tary. An  Iranian  victory  would,  of 
course,  also  provide  an  immense  psy- 
chological boost  to  ite  virulent  form  of 
Islamic  fundamentalism. 

As  long  as  Iran  refuses  to  negotiate 
with  Iraq,  the  United  States  must  do 
what  it  can  to  prevent  an  Iranian  vic- 
tory. The  single  most  important  step 
we  could  take  is  to  reinvlgorate  "Oper- 
ation Stoimch"— the  United  States  ini- 
tiated arms  embargo  on  Iran.  This  em- 
bargo has  been  seriously  undermined 
by  the  administration's  policy  of 
covert  weapons  sales  to  Iran. 
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Punulnc  Opermtlon  CtUuinch  with 
renewed  vlcor  to  far  more  likely  to  re- 
establish VA.  credibUlty  than  the  lU- 
oonoelved  reflacclnc  scheme.  In  this 
connection.  I  urge  the  administration 
to  seek  a  mandatory  arms  embargo 
asalnst  Iran  In  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity CoandL  My  bill  also  urces  our 
President  to  seek  a  Security  Council 
meetlnc  to  establish  a  United  Nations 
peaoekeeirinc  force  to  protect  nonbel- 
ligerent shipping  in  the  Persian  Oulf 
and  to  seek  an  early  end  to  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war. 

The  reflagglng  proposal  would  pro- 
tect only  a  fraction  of  Kuwaiti-owned 
shln>lng.  Further,  the  proposal  would 
presimiably  not  protect  other  oU  tank- 
ers calling  on  Kuwait  or  supplies 
bound  for  Iraq. 

In  short,  the  benefit  conferred  on 
Kuwait  and  its  Iraqi  ally  does  not 
nearly  match  the  costs  of  a  possible 
United  States-Iran  conflict. 

I  believe  the  administration  has  not 
thought  through  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  its  proponl.  Ideally,  of 
course,  flying  the  American  flag  on 
Kuwaiti  tankers  will  serve  as  an  effec- 
tive deterrent  to  an  Iranian  attack.  If 
so.  the  United  Stotes  will  have  made  a 
small  contribution  to  Kuwaiti  com- 
meroe  and  a  modest,  but  useful,  asser- 
tion of  American  power  and  prestige  In 
the  region. 

We  need  to  consider,  however,  what 
happens  In  the  likely  event  the  Irani- 
ans see  the  reflagglng  and  convoys  as 
provocation.  Suppose  Iran  attacks  a 
convoyed  tanker,  or  even  worse,  a 
United  States  Navy  vessel?  In  military 
terms  this  may  not  be  a  rational 
action,  but  Iran's  leadership  appears 
more  guided  by  the  divine  than  by 
mere  mortal  calculations,  by  emotion 
more  than  by  reason.  Further,  people 
who  believe  their  blows  against  the 
"great  satan"  will  earn  them  Inunedi- 
ate  entry  into  paradise  are  not  easily 
deterred  by  threat  of  retaliation. 

An  Iranian  attack  on  United  States 
escort  vessels  will  clearly  lead  to 
United  States  retaliation.  But  what 
next?  Suppose  Iran  reqjonds  to  a 
United  States  retaliatory  attack  by  an 
assault  on  one  of  the  poorly  defended 
and  sparsely  populated  Gulf  States? 
Are  we  prepared  to  match  Iran  in  an 
escalating  spiral  of  violence?  Are  we 
prepared  to  commit  young  American 
lives  to  the  defense  of  Persian  Oulf 
Arab  nations? 

American  military  force  can  be  a 
powerful  tool  to  defend  American  In- 
terests. It  should  be  used,  however, 
where  the  Interests  are  clear,  where 
the  consequences  are  understood,  and 
where  the  benefits  justify  the  costs. 
The  provision  of  a  naval  escort  to  re- 
flagged  Kuwaiti  ships  serves  no  clear 
interests,  could  have  consequences  we 
are  not  prepared  to  face,  and  yields 
minimal  gain  as  opposed  to  potential 
costs.  Quite  simply,  it  should  not  be 
done. 


Finally,  I  would  note  that  the  ad- 
ministration Ignored  the  Kuwaiti  re- 
quest for  reflagglng  until  Kuwait  ap- 
proached the  Soviet  Union  for  compa- 
rable assistance.  Now,  it  is  suggested 
that  since  Kuwait  Is  leasing  three 
Soviet-flag  tankers,  the  United  SUtes 
must  get  Involved  lest  the  Soviet 
Union  gain  a  foothold. 

In  my  view,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
the  Soviet  Union  can  gain  any  real 
foothold  among  the  conservative  gulf 
monarchies— who  abhor  both  the 
Soviet  Union's  communism  and  its 
atheism—or  for  that  matter,  with  Is- 
lamic Iran.  The  fact  that  the  Soviets 
may  do  something  Is  no  excuse  for  un- 
dertaking an  action  which  to  manifest- 
ly not  in  our  Interest. 

We  are  thto  year  coping  with  the 
consequences  of  the  administration's 
policy  of  selling  arms  to  the  Ayatollah 
Khomeini.  On  a  military  level.  United 
States  arms  sales  have  asstoted  Iran  In 
Its  assault  on  the  Iraqi  city  of  Basra 
and,  as  a  result,  have  enhanced  the 
Iranian  threat  to  Kuwait.  Diplomati- 
cally, the  Iran  arms  sales  have  under- 
mined Operation  Staunch  and  have 
therefore  increased  Iran's  war  fighting 
capability.  Politically  and  militarily, 
the  Iran  arms  sales  have  undermined 
the  credibility  of  United  States  securi- 
ty commitments  to  our  Arab  Oulf 
friends. 

Understandably,  the  administration 
wtohes  to  repair  the  damage  done  by 
last  year's  Iran  policy.  This  should  not 
be  done,  however,  at  the  risk  of  the 
lives  of  young  American  servicemen  in 
the  Persian  Oulf. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  RacoRS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD.  as  follows: 

S.1327 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  <a) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
and  (or  the  duration  of  the  current  hostll- 
lUes  In  the  Persian  Oulf.  the  United  SUtes 
shall  not  enter  Into,  and  shall  not  imple- 
ment, any  agreement,  formal  or  Informal, 
with  any  country  bordering  on  the  Persian 
Oulf  under  which  any  vessel  owned  by  such 
a  country  or  by  a  national  of  such  a  country 
is  registered  under  the  United  States  flag. 
No  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  under  any  other  provision  of  law 
may  be  used  to  implement  any  such  agree- 
ment. 

(b)  The  Congress  urges  the  President  to 
seek  a  United  Nations  Security  Council 
meeting  to  establish  a  United  Nations 
Peacekeeping  Force  to  protect  non-belliger- 
ent shipping  in  the  Persian  Oulf  and  to  seek 
an  early  end  to  the  Iran-Iraq  War. 


By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kakhcs): 
S.  1328.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  modify  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  msJntenance 
of  the  O'Neill  unit,  Pick-Sloan  Missou- 


ri Basin  programs,  Nebraska;  to  the 
Committee  on  EInergy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 
o'Mmx  \nm  or  tbs  pick-sxxmji  msaouKi 

PROJSCT 

Mr.  EXON.  Bfr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legtolatlon  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
modify  the  principal  features  of  the 
authorised  O'Neill  unit  of  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin  Program, 
replacing  the  decades  old  dam  and  res- 
ervoir components  of  the  project  with 
an  innovative  ground  water  recharge 
plan.  I  Introduced  this  legislation  in 
the  last  Congress  and  will  do  all  I  can 
to  secure  its  quick  passage  in  thto  Con- 
gress. I  am  pleased  to  have  my  Nebras- 
ka colleague.  Senator  KAEiras,  as  an 
original  cosponsor. 

These  modifications  are  designed  to 
implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  State-led  study  of  less  costly,  less 
environmentally  harmful  alternatives 
as  required  by  Public  Law  98-63.  Thto 
study  was  conducted  by  the  State's 
water  experts  as  a  preliminary  evalua- 
tion of  workable  alternatives  to  the 
use  of  a  dam  and  reservoir. 

The  State  recommends  an  OTfeill 
unit  project  that  can  be  built  to  meet 
the  water  needs  of  norih  central  Ne- 
braska without  the  use  of  a  costly  and 
controversial  dam  and  reservoir.  The 
State  plan  recommended  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  could  be  built 
in  a  third  of  the  time,  at  less  than  half 
the  cost. 

Thto  "consensus"  proposal  meets  two 
important  criteria:  Preservation  of  the 
extotlng  authorization:  and  resolution 
of  the  conflicts  and  opposition  to  the 
dam  and  reservoir  components  of  thto 
long-debated  water  project  for  north 
central  Nebraslta. 

Thto  project,  originally  authorized  in 
1954  and  again  reauthorized  in  1972, 
has  been  plagued  with  fatal  problems. 
The  project  narrowly  escaped  deau- 
thorization  by  the  House  in  1980  by 
only  two  votes.  Recognizing  the  perito 
facing  the  authorized  project,  Nebras- 
luuis  began  the  process  of  searching 
for  a  workable  alternative. 

An  entrenched  bureaucracy  restoted 
any  efforts  to  design  a  more  accepta- 
ble alternative.  The  1982  House  vote 
to  terminate  all  funding  for  the 
Norden  Dam  again  uinderscored  the 
need  to  find  an  acceptable  alternative. 
In  1983  I  called  for  a  study  which 
relied  upon  the  State's  leadership  and 
expertise  in  advancing  an  economical 
and  environmentally  sound  alterna- 
tive. 

Thto  study,  conducted  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Nebraska  Department  of 
Water  Resources,  was  released  in  Jan- 
uary 1986.  The  report,  entitled  "Ne- 
braska SUte-Led  O'Neill  Unit  Alterna- 
tives Study"  provides  the  basto  of  the 
changes  to  the  O'Neill  unit  which  my 
legislation  seeks  to  Implement. 


The  search  for  an  alternative  was 
based  upon  a  firm  beUef  that  failure 
to  do  so  will  end  all  water  development 
opportunities  for  north  central  Ne- 
braska. _ 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  Bureau's 
recognition  that  alternatives  which 
meet  the  water  needs  of  north  central 
Nebraska  without  the  use  of  a  costly 
rt^tn  and  reservoir  must  now  be  consid- 
ered if  we  are  to  have  any  project  at 
all.  Our  choice  to  not  between  the  old 
Norden  Dam  or  an  alternative.  The 
choice,  quite  simply,  to  between  an  al- 
ternative or  nothing  at  all. 

It  to  now  clear  that  the  original  dec- 
ades-old concept  for  the  O'NelU  unit 
will  never  prevail.  I  am  proposing  leg- 
islation to  modify  the  features  of  the 
authorized  project,  eliminating  the 
rtam  and  reservoir  and  replacing  those 
features  with  ground  water  recharge 
components  constotent  with  the 
State's  recommendations. 

Thto  project  can  offer  t)enefits  to  the 
entire  Nation.  Future  agriciUture  pro- 
duction potential  will  be  drasticaUy 
curtailed  due  to  our  depleting  ground 
water  resources.  While  that  occur- 
rence would  help  alleviate  our  current 
price-depressing  agricultural  sur- 
plusses.  it  does  not  make  long-term 
sense  for  the  SUte  of  Nebraska,  those 
dependent  on  the  Ogallala  aqulfier,  or 
the  Nation.  The  fact  remains  that  we 
must  make  good  use  of  otherwise  lost 
resources. 

Mr.  President,  thto  legislation  offers 
a  unique  opportunity  for  the  future  of 
water  development  In  our  Nation.  It  to 
an  opportimlty  for  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation to  move  forward  into  the 
future.  We  have  been  building  water 
projects  over  the  past  80  years  in  the 
same  way.  using  costly  and  controver- 
sial surface  Impoundments.  Thto  legto- 
latlon offers  an  opportunity  to  head 
down  a  new.  more  affordable  water  de- 
velopment path. 

Thto  legtolatlon  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  thto  water  project  by  more  than 
half  of  the  original  cost.  With  Federal 
dollars  becoming  more  constrained, 
these  modifications  to  the  authorized 
project  may  offer  a  model  for  other 
Federal  projects  using  new  technology 
to  meet  an  age  old  problem  in  a  less 
costly  and  less  environmentally  harm- 
ful manner. 

Certainly,  thto  new  direction  for  the 
O'Neill  unit  would  not  be  entirely  pos- 
sible without  the  support  of  the  local 
reclamation  dtotrict  as  well.  It  has 
been  a  long  and  trying  journey  for 
these  Nebraskans  who  have  been  wait- 
ing 30  years  for  thto  project. 

In  addition,  thto  project  to  located  on 
the  Niobrara  River,  the  only  remain- 
ing east-west  running  river  on  the 
northern  Great  Plains  unimpeded  by  a 
major  reservoir.  Thto  to  a  beautiful 
and  biologically  unique  area  which 
must  be  preserved.  The  Niobrara  River 
to  a  treasxu^  of  Nebraslta.  With  thto 
project,  water  development  and  con- 


servation can  exist  together.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  President  recently  pro- 
posed that  the  O'Neill  alternative 
study  be  denied  fimding  in  hto  1988 
budget  report.  Funds  for  thto  study 
are  needed  to  allow  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation to  Implement  the  revised 
project  I  am  reintroducing  thto  year.  It 
does  not  make  any  fiscal  or  planning 
sense  for  the  administration  to  aban- 
don the  OTJeill  alternative  since  it  to 
clearly  one  of  the  most  innovative  and 
cost-saving  projects  in  the  country.  It 
to  also  the  product  of  the  cooperative 
efforts  at  the  local.  State  and  Federal 
leveto.  Thto  project  must  go  forward. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate's  fa- 
vorable and  prompt  consideration  of 
thto  legislation  which  not  only  will 
save  the  Nation's  taxpayers  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  but  will  also  help 
pave  the  way  for  affordable  and  envi- 
ronmentally soimd  water  development 
In  the  year's  ahead. 

By  Mr.  TRIBLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Warner): 
S.  1330.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  to 
review  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers on  James  River,  VA,  and  to  con- 
duct a  flood  control  study  of  the 
James  River  basin;  to  the  Committee 
on  ESivironment  and  Public  Works. 

JAMBS  arVXR  FLOOD  COHTROL  AJTD  HAVIGATIOH 
STUDY 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legtolatlon  along  with  my 
colleague.  Senator  Warwkr,  to  author- 
ize the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
update  and  expand  flood  control  stud- 
ies for  the  upper  James  River,  and  to 
provide  for  a  James  River  navigation 

study. 

The  James  River  basin  to  located  in 
the  heart  of  Virginia  and  drains  ap- 
proximately 10,000  square  miles,  or 
about  25  percent  of  the  State.  The 
area  has  been  ravaged  by  severe  flood- 
ing on  three  occasions  in  the  last  18 
years.  The  most  recent  incident  oc- 
curred in  November  1985,  causing 
damages  of  $230  million  throughout 
the  entire  region.  Gathright  Dam.  the 
only  major  flood  control  project  in 
thto  area,  prevented  an  estimated  $70 
million  in  damages  during  the  1985 
flood. 

Although  a  floodwall  to  under  con- 
struction at  ScottsvlUe,  VA  and  studies 
are  in  an  advanced  stage  at  Richmond 
for  a  floodwall.  the  potential  for  major 
damage  to  the  upstream  localities  re- 
mains. The  problem  to  obviously  a  per- 
stotent  one.  There  are  however,  meas- 
ures that  can  be  undertaken  to  reduce 
devasUtlon  and  loss  floods  have 
caused.  I  believe  that  thto  study  will 
provide  Important  information  on  the 
steps  which  can  be  taken  to  mitigate 
f  utiu«  flood  problems. 

Thto  legtolatlon  also  provides  for  a 
James  River  navigation  study.  The 
James  River  flows  340  miles  from  the 
mountains  of  western  Virginia  to  the 


Hampton  Roads  on  the  coast  of  ^Hr- 
ginla  and  to  an  Important  link  to  the 
State  economy. 

BCany  problems  still  exist.  The  chan- 
nel depth  and  widths  are  inadequate 
to  accommodate  vessel  traffic  Thto 
situation  hinders  economic  growth  and 
job  creation.  My  legislation  authorizes , 
the  corps  to  determine  that  improve- 
ments are  needed  for  navigation  pur- 
poses along  the  James  River  from  the 
Hampton  Roads  to  Richmond. 

I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  legtolatlon  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  thto  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1330 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
created  under  section  3  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act,  approved  June  13,  1902,  is 
hereby  requested  to  review  the  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  on  James  River.  Virgin- 
la,  submitted  in  House  Document  586.  87th 
Congress.  Second  Session,  and  other  re- 
ports, with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
the  existing  navigation  project  should  be 
modified  In  any  way  at  this  time. 

Sk.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  conduct  a  flood  control 
study  of  the  James  River  Basin.  Vlrglnto 
and  West  Virginia,  which  basin  drains  ap- 
proximately 10,000  square  miles.  In  conduct- 
ing such  study,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  shaU, 
among  other  things,  concentrate  on  that 
portion  which  encompasses  Lynchburg.  Vir- 
ginia, and  its  upstream  watereheds.  Involv- 
ing a  drainage  area  of  3,314  square  miles 
and  major  subbaslns  which  Include  the 
Jackson  River,  Craig  Creek.  CaUwba  Creek, 
and  the  Maury  and  Pedlar  Rivers. 


By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Baucos,  Mr. 
LUGAR,      BfS.      MiKVLSKI,      Mr. 

Kasteh,  and  Mr.  Wihih): 
S.  1331.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
mlntotrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  establtoh  the  Waste 
Reduction  Clearinghouse,  and  for 
other  piuTJoses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

WASTE  RIDOCTIOH  CLXABmCHOirSK  ACT 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  be  joined  by  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  in  introducing  a  bill 
to  revise  our  national  approach  to  the 
problems  of  hazardous  and  toxic 
wastes.  The  basic  change  called  for 
thto  bill  to  a  new  emphasto  on  reducing 
the  production  of  hazardous  wastes, 
rather  than  seaarhlng  for  ways  or 
places  to  dispose  of  them. 

Reduction  of  hazardous  wastes  at 
their  source  has  been  shown  to  be  fea- 
sible and  cost  effective  In  hundreds  of 
manufacturing  plants  across  the 
Nation.  But  these  success  stories  are 
just  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
number    of    waste    reduction    efforts 
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that  kre  pifri^l^  The  bill  I  am  Intro- 
duelnc  today  with  Senaton  Mitchill, 
BADCua,  LooAa,  MnroLSKi.  Kastbh, 
and  WotTH  wlU  eatahUah  the  bedn- 
nlnc  of  a  coordinated  approach  to 
pave  the  way  for  more  wldeipread  uae 
of  waate-reductlon  techniques. 

Mr.  President,  waste  reduction  is  an 
nontradltlonal  approach  to  our  Na- 
tion's hanrdous  waite  problems,  but 
has  proven  to  be  remarkably  success- 
ful In  a  wide  ranee  of  applications.  3M. 
one  of  the  reoognlied  pioneers  In  this 
field,  reports  savings  of  $3  million 
from  Ita  10-year  corporate  waste-re- 
duction program.  For  example,  3M's 
electronics  plant  in  Columbia,  MO. 
changed  a  metal  cleaning  process  so  it 
would  not  rely  on  haaardous  cleaning 
solvents.  The  effort  cut  liquid  hanrd- 
ous  waste  generation  at  the  plant  by 
40,000  pounds  per  year. 

A  teztUe  plant  in  Virginia  found  It 
eould  save  $4.5  million  per  year  by  re- 
covering a  chemical  solution  it  used  to 
dUq>ose  of  in  a  landfill  Cleo  Wrap,  of 
Memphis,  TN,  switched  from  organic 
solvent-based  inks  to  water-based  Inks 
in  the  production  of  wrapping  paper. 
The  company  found  it  saved  $35,000  in 
waste-disposal  costs,  eliminated  the 
need  for  underground  storage  tanks, 
and  lowered  its  fire  insurance  premi- 
ums. 

Contrary  to  many  assumptions, 
smaller  plants  can  also  adopt  waste-re- 
duction processes.  A  furniture  plant  in 
North  Carolina  discovered  a  method  to 
recycle  solvents  used  in  its  operations. 
The  recycled  solvent  is  35-percent  less 
expensive  than  virgin  solvent,  and 
saves  the  company  in  material  and 
waste,  disposal  costs.  The  payback 
period  on  the  investment  was  1  year.  I 
note  that  other  companies  that  have 
Invested  in  waste  reduction  have  often 
found  a  similarly  short  payback 
period.  The  3M  example  described  ear- 
lier cost  $59,000  to  Implement,  but 
saved  the  plant  $15,000  per  year  in  raw 
material,  disposal,  and  lal>or  costs.  The 
Investment  was  paid  back  in  a  little 
over  3  years. 

The  benefits  of  waste  reduction  do 
not  Just  flow  to  those  companies  that 
are  willing  to  take  a  look  at  this  un- 
conventional approach  of  handling 
their  wastes.  States  are  also  rewarded 
for  investing  their  resources  in  these 
programs.  The  Qeorgla  Tech  Research 
Institute  estimates  that  each  dollar  in- 
vested in  waste-reduction  programs 
yields  $3  in  regulatory  compliance  and 
enforcement  coat  savings. 

The  cornerstone  of  a  comprehensive 
program  to  cut  hazardous  waste  pro- 
duction is  malLlng  information  avail- 
able to  companies  on  reduction  tech- 
niques and  processes  that  can  t>e  used 
in  their  plants.  The  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today  will  establish,  in  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  a 
national  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion on  existing  efforts  that  have  been 
shown  to  reduce  the  production  of 


haaudous  wastes.  A  clearinghouse  at 
the  national  level  builds  on  the  infor- 
mation already  collected  by  State  pro- 
grams, expands  the  resources  that 
waste-reduction  information  can  be 
drawn  from,  and  reduces  duplication 
of  effort  at  the  State  level. 

The  bill  also  calls  for  the  creation  of 
an  Office  of  Waste  Reduction  at  the 
Associate  Administrator  level  in  EPA. 
In  the  decade  since  the  EPA  listed  It 
as  the  preferred  environmental  protec- 
tion option,  it  has  done  very  little 
about  waste  reduction.  Responsibility 
for  waste  reduction  in  the  existing 
EPA  structure  is  buried  five  levels 
down  in  the  Office  of  Solid  Waste, 
hardly  a  situation  in  which  we  can 
expect  forceful  advocacy.  A  separate 
office  makes  clear  that  this  approach 
should  receive  a  higher  priority  In  the 
EPA  than  it  does  not. 

The  result  of  the  existing  E3*A  orga- 
nisation is  minimal  devotion  of  re- 
sources to  waste-reduction  research 
and  development,  and  only  a  minor 
presence  in  long-range  plans  of  the 
agency.  Waste  minimization  programs 
only  account  for  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  EIPA's  hazardous  waste 
budget.  This  is  simply  too  small  of  a 
funding  level  for  an  approach  tliat  is 
supposed  to  be  the  preferred  choice  in 
addressing  hazardous  wastes. 

A  separate  Office  of  Waste  Reduc- 
tion also  facilitates  a  cross-media  ap- 
proach to  pollutant  control.  It  is 
widely  recognized  that  regulations  to 
control  pollution  is  one  media  only 
result  in  shifting  that  burden  to  an- 
other media.  This  does  nothing  to  re- 
solve the  overall  problem  of  toxics  in 
the  environment.  Effective  waste  re- 
duction demands  coordination  at  a 
level  that  avoids  this  shifting  of  pollu- 
tion. An  Office  of  Waste  Reduction 
provides  the  needed  leadership. 

I  will  also  offer  a  funding  mecha- 
nism for  the  clearinghouse  as  an 
amendment  to  this  bill.  During  these 
times  of  tight  budget  constraints,  it  is 
especially  important  to  explain  how 
new  programs  are  going  to  be  paid  for. 
The  proposal  I  will  put  forth  calls  for 
fees  on  hazardous  waste  shipment 
manifests  required  under  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  and 
the  Marine  Protection.  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act.  The  fee  is  targeted  on 
those  large  quantity  generators  which 
account  for  99.6  percent  of  the  hazard- 
ous waste  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

I  am  not  tied  to  the  specific  mecha- 
nism outlined  in  the  amendment. 
There  are  a  number  of  methods  that 
tiave  been  suggested  to  pay  for  the 
clearinghouse,  including  tapping  into 
the  Superfund  Program,  offsetting  re- 
duction in  other  EPA  programs,  fees 
on  use  of  the  clearinghouse  services, 
general  revenues,  or  piggybacking  a 
fee  on  the  Superfimd  tax.  The  mani- 
fest fee  I  have  proposed  may  not  be 
the  best  means  to  raise  the  needed 


funds,  but  is  intended  to  spark  debate 
on  this  important  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  general.  I  will  look  for  a  funding 
system  that  targets  the  costs  to  gen- 
erators of  hazardous  waste,  provides 
direct  Incentives  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  waste  produced,  and.  m  effect,  re- 
wards those  companies  that  use  the 
clearinghouse  and  state  technical  as- 
sistance programs  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible.  I  look  forward  to  a  lively 
debate  on  this  provision. 

Mr.  President,  a  report  by  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  released 
last  year  found  that  Federal  leader- 
ship is  needed  to  achieve  the  benefits 
of  waste  reduction  sooner  rather  than 
later.  This  measure  will  provide  for 
that  leadership,  but  It  is  by  no  means 
the  only  step  that  should  be  taken.  In 
the  weeks  ahead.  I  plan  to  work  with 
my  fellow  cosponsors  on  legislation  to 
assist  States  in  getting  the  waste-re- 
duction information  of  the  clearing- 
house into  plants  and  factories. 

As  a  waste-reduction  study  conduct- 
ed by  Ventura  County,  CA.  found, 
managerial  attitudes  are  the  greatest 
hurdle  to  wider  adoption  of  waste-re- 
duction practices.  Management  is  too 
often  inclined  to  select  proven  meth- 
ods of  disposal  rather  than  to  look  for 
innovative  new  methods  to  permanent- 
ly solve  their  waste  problems. 

A  little  assistance  may  be  needed  to 
open  up  closed  minds.  One  of  the  most 
effective  ways  to  bring  about  a  shift  in 
this  thinking  is  an  outreach  program 
that  allows  waste-reduction  experts  to 
go  on  to  the  factory  floor  to  look  for 
potential  savings.  North  Carolina  es- 
tablished one  of  the  earliest  programs 
in  the  Nation  of  this  type,  and  it  has 
proven  to  be  highly  successful.  Minne- 
sota, Georgia,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana, 
and  New  York  have  also  started  tech- 
nical assistance  programs  in  the  last 
few  years. 

The  clearinghouse  will  notify  haz- 
ardous waste  generators  of  the  serv- 
ices available  at  the  State  level,  but 
this  alone  will  not  overcome  manageri- 
al inertia.  I  plan  to  review  proposals 
that  build  on  State  technical  assist- 
ance efforts,  and  encourage  all  States 
to  establish  similar  programs,  so  com- 
panies across  the  Nation  that  want  to 
look  at  waste  reduction  as  an  option, 
but  simply  lack  the  technical  expertise 
to  evaluate  the  possibilities,  are  no 
longer  held  back. 

Waste  reduction  represents  a  major 
shift  in  the  way  we  think  about  solv- 
ing environmental  problems.  Compa- 
nies are  finding  that  it  is  much  better 
to  prevent  the  creation  of  a  hazardous 
waste  in  the  first  place,  than  to  try  to 
clean  up  its  mess  later.  Business 
owners  are  also  discovering  the  gains 
they  realize  from  reduced  input  and 
disposal  costs  from  increased  efficien- 
cy. 


Under  these  new  circimistances  the 
Federal  Government  iias  an  important 
role  as  a  catalyst  to  action,  not  neces- 
sarily by  requiring  it  through  regula- 
tion, but  by  providing  the  help  that 
will  allow  companies,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  envirormiental  community, 
to  escape  the  financial  penalties  asso- 
ciated with  hazardous  wastes  through 
reduction  programs.  The  waste-reduc- 
tion information  clearinghouse  and 
technical  assistance  programs  repre- 
sent a  unique  opportxmity  to  bring  in- 
dustry and  envirorunentallsts  together 
In  controlling  hazardous  wastes.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  us  in  support  of 
this  biU. 

Btir.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  waste-reduc- 
tion clearinghouse  bUl  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

S.  1331 
Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLK  DETIHrnOKS 

SscnoH  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Waste  Reduction  Clearinghouse  Act", 
(b)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "waste  reduction"  means  practices 
that  reduce,  avoid,  or  eliminate  the  genera- 
tion of  hazardous  waste  so  as  to  reduce  risks 
to  health  and  environment,  whether  under- 
taken in-plant  or  off  premises,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  source  reduction  and  on- 
site  and  off-site  recycling.  Such  term  does 
not  Include  any  action  that  merely  treats  or 
concentrates  the  hazardous  content  of  a 
waste  after  it  Is  generated  to  reduce  waste 
volume  or  dilutes  It  to  reduce  the  degree  of 
hazard: 

(2)  "hazardous"  means  harm  to  hiunan 
health  or  the  environment:  and 

(3)  "hazardous  waste"  means  all  nonprod- 
uct  hazardous  outputs  from  an  industrial 
operation  Into  all  environmental  media, 
even  though  they  may  be  within  permitted 
or  licensed  limits. 

BSTABLISKMENT  OF  OfTlCS  OF  WASTX 
REDncnON  AMD  CLSARIHGHOUSE 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Administrator")  shall, 
within  the  180-day  period  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  establish, 
within  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Office  of  Waste  Reduction 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Office"). 
The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  an  Assistant 
Administrator  appointed  by  the  Administra- 
tor. It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Office  to 
administer  the  Waste  Reduction  Clearing- 
house established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d),  and  to  provide  assistance  to  technical 
assistance  programs  at  the  State  level. 

(b)  The  Assistant  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  appoint  and  remove  such  personnel, 
not  leas  than  eight,  nor  to  exceed  eleven,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Office  to 
perform  Its  function. 

(c)  The  Assistant  Administrator  may  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  personnel  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to  classifica- 
tion of  positions  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates. 


(d)  The  Administrator  shall,  within  the 
180-day  period  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  establish  and  maintain, 
within  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  a  Waste  Reduction  Clearlnghouae 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Clearing- 
house"). It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Clearinghouse  to  collect  and  disseminate 
d^ta  and  Information  on  waste  reduction 
technical  assistance  and  grant  programs  car- 
ried out  by  the  several  SUtes;  technical  arti- 
cles and  other  available  technical  informa- 
tion on  waste  reduction;  the  names  of  Indi- 
viduals, corporations,  or  other  entitles  who 
may  want  to  share  Information  and  data  on 
their  successes  and  failures  in  the  area  of 
waste  reduction;  waste  reduction  research 
conducted  by  the  Federal  Government 
under  Federal  contract,  to  the  extent  that 
Information  can  be  made  available  to  the 
public;  and  any  other  Information  or  data 
which  the  Assistant  Administrator  deter- 
mines would  be  of  assistance  to  any  such  in- 
dividual, corporation,  or  other  entity  in  de- 
veloping and  Implementing  a  waste  reduc- 
tion program. 

CLEAIUHCHOnSB  SKRVICKS 

tec.  3.  (a)  In  establishing  and  nmlntaining 
the  Clearinghouse,  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  that — 

(1)  the  Clearinghouse  shall  have  on-line 
computer  access  for  the  public  and  State 
waste  reduction  programs  as  well  as  person- 
al assistance  for  potential  users; 

(2)  the  Clearinghouse  shall  have  aU  refer- 
ence material  and  other  Information  and 
data  computerized; 

(3)  the  Clearinghouse  shall  include,  at  a 
minimum,  within  Its  data  bank— 

(A)  appropriate  information  on  economi- 
cally practicable  techniques  to  reduce  the 
volume  or  quantity  and  toxicity  of  waste, 
and  Information  relating  to  the  waste  reduc- 
tion techniques  currently  available  which 
minimizes  the  present  and  future  tlireat  to 
human  health  and  environment,  such  infor- 
mation to  be  acquired  by  the  Administrator 
as  part  of  the  certification  required  by  sec- 
tion 3002(b)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act;  and 

(B)  appropriate  Information  from  reports 
filed  with  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
section  3002(aK6)(C)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  relating  to  the  efforts  undertaken 
to  reduce  the  volume  and  toxicity  of  waste 
generated; 

(4)  all  waste  reduction  techniques  shall  be 
categorized  along  the  following  three  lines: 

(A)  SIC  codes; 

(B)  waste  stream  components;  and 

(C)  industry; 

(5)  computer  software  developed  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  catego- 
rize and  disseminate  Information  to  the 
public  shall  be  made  available  to  Interested 
individuals,  State  waste  reduction  programs, 
corporations,  or  other  entities,  upon  re- 
quest, by  the  Assistant  Administrator  at  a 
cost  determined  by  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator to  be  reasonable;  and 

(6)  the  services  of  the  Clearinghouse  shall 
be  accessible  by  tcU-free  numbers  from  any 
part  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Assistant  Administrator  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  inform 
individuals,  corporations,  or  other  entities 
engaged  in  the  generation  of  hazardous 
waste  as  to  the  existence  of  the  Clearing- 
house and  the  availability  of  Ite  services. 
These  actions  shall  include,  but  not  be  limit- 
ed to,  providing  the  information  referred  to 
In  this  subsection  by  Including  such  Infor- 
mation on  permit  applications  and  other 


forms  which  those  engaged  In  the  gmerar 
tlon  of  hazardous  waste  are  required  to  fill 
out,  and  on  other  appropriate  notices  sent 
to  those  so  engaged. 

ACTRORIZATIOaS 

Sac.  4.  (a)  For  fiscal  year  1988.  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated,  but  not  from 
the  Account,  such  sum.  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000,  as  o>ay  be  necessary  to  Initiate 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Monies  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  authorization  shall 
remain  available  until  expended.  Monies  ap- 
propriated for  the  1988  fiscal  year  shall  be 
repaid  from  funds  collected  in  the  Waste 
Reduction  Account  at  a  schedule  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator.  The  repay- 
ment schedule  shaU  be  at  a  rate  that  does 
not  Interfere  with  the  proper  functions  of 
the  Clearinghouse  as  described  In  section  3. 
(b)  For  fiscal  year  1989,  and  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  the  Account  such  stmis 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Monies  i4>proprlated  pur- 
suant to  this  authorization  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.* 
•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  "Waste  Re- 
duction Clearinghouse  Act."  Indus- 
tries and  citizens  organizations  in  Indi- 
ana are  keenly  interested  in  finding 
new  ways  to  minimize  the  generation 
of  hazardous  waste.  These  efforts  can 
lead  to  enhanced  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment as  well  as  to  important  cost 
savings  for  industry.  The  Indiana  De- 
partment of  Envirormiental  Manage- 
ment has  launched  an  important  pro- 
gram to  assist  industries  in  minlmiring 
waste  generation. 

The  "Waste  Reduction  Clearing- 
house Act"  will  establish  a  high-level 
office  within  the  Elnvironmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  This  office  will  collect 
and  disseminate  data  and  information 
on  how  to  economically  minimize  the 
generation  of  hazardous  waste.  Prom 
this  information  clearinghouse,  citi- 
zens may  obtain  technical  articles, 
case  studies,  and  other  information  on 
waste  minimization,  including  the 
names  of  firms  that  may  wish  to  share 
information  on  new  processes  for  haz- 
ardous waste  reduction. 

I  vu^e  my  colleagues  to  examine  this 
important  legislation.* 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1332.  A  bill  to  establish  a  remedial 
education  treatment  program  as  an  al- 
ternative to  criminal  incarceration  for 
first-time  Juvenile  offenders  who  are 
determined  to  be  learning  disabled  as 
a  means  of  reducing  recidivism  rates 
among  such  offenders:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Himian  Resources. 

LEARNING  DISABLXD  YOUTHrUL  OmJIUDI 
RXHABnjTATIOH  ACT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  the  Learning 
Disabled  Youthful  Offender  Act  of 
1987.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide remedial  education  and  treatment 
as  an  alternative  to  imprisonment  for 
first-time  youthful  offenders  who 
have  a  learning  disability.  Such  treat- 
ment can  be  anticipated  to  reduce  the 
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IHvaently  hlsli  reddlvlain  rmtes  unonc 
these  indlvldiuls. 

That  A  lignlflcant  oorreUtlon  exists 
between  lewninc  disabled  Individuals 
and  inddenoes  of  criminal  behavior  is 
dear.  Although  only  15  percent  of  the 
n.S.  populatlao  Is  considered  to  be 
learainc  disabled.  36  percent  of  Juve- 
nile offenders  are  individuals  with 
leamlnc  disabllltleB.  It  is  estimated 
that  within  a  typical  Jail  population, 
at  least  40  percent  of  the  Inmates 
suffer  from  learning  disabilities.  Ac- 
cording to  a  study  by  the  learning  dis- 
ability/Juvenile  delinquency  project  at 
Fordham  University,  learning  disabled 
individuals  are  220  percent  more  likely 
to  be  adjudicated  delinquent  than 
those  free  from  such  disabilities. 
Learning  disabilities  ar«  clearly  signifi- 
cant contributors  to  delinquent  and 
criminal  behavior.  Tet.  the  criminal 
Justice  system  falls  to  recognise  or 
treat  these  problems,  preferring 
rather  to  Ipsore  their  very  existence. 

The  high  rate  of  recidivism  vividly 
demonstrates  that  as  long  as  learning 
disabilities  ranaln  unaddressed.  delin- 
quent or  criminal  behavior  will  contin- 
ue upon  release  from  imprisonment. 
However,  there  is  a  way  to  break  this 
cycle.  Dlagnostlcally  based  treatment 
programs  f<M'  learning  disabled  individ- 
uals can  drastically  reduce  delinquent 
behavior  and  repeat  of  f  enes. 

The  program  envlsoned  in  this  bUI 
would  greatly  benefit  learning  dis- 
abled young  offenders  by  treating 
what  may  be  the  root  of  their  criminal 
behavior— rather  than  ignoring  the 
learning  disability  and  relegating  the 
individual  to  possible  incarceration 
and  a  probable  life  of  crime.  Not  Just 
the  Individual  offenders  are  helped  by 
such  a  program.  Society  will  also  bene- 
fit If  we  can  reduce  the  number  of 
crimes  committed  and  lessen  the  seri- 
ous prison  overcrowding  problem  that 
now  besets  us. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today,  the 
Learning  Disabled  Youthful  Offender 
Act  of  1987.  is  not  based  on  untried 
theories  or  wishful  thinking.  Rather, 
it  is  based  on  an  existing  program 
begun  last  year  by  the  Bronx.  NY  dis- 
trict attorney.  Mario  Merola.  Both 
Merola  and  Assistant  District  Attor- 
ney Tom  Olin  deserve  much  credit  for 
their  Innovative  program  which  has 
successfully  dealt  with  over  215  young 
offenders  since  its  inception  in  Sep- 
tember 1986. 

The  Bronx  district  attorney's  pro- 
gram operates  in  conjunction  with  the 
Rose  P.  Kennedy  Center  of  the  Albert 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine  in  New 
York.  The  Bronx  program  enjoys 
widespread  support  from  numerous  as- 
sociations, universities,  businesses,  and 
public  officials,  ranging  from  the 
mayor  of  New  York,  the  National  As- 
sociation for  Children  and  Adults  with 
Learning  EHsabUities,  the  New  York 
State  Commission  of  Corrections,  the 
New  York  University  College  of  Den- 


tistry, Fred  the  Furrier,  and  BIC  Pens, 
Inc. 

Specifically,  this  bill  would  provide 
$1S  million  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  distribution  to  district  attor- 
neys who  submit  acceptable  applica- 
tions. Funds  would  be  used  for  hiring 
additional  personnel  to  Identify,  evalu- 
ate, and  treat  those  learning  disabled 
Juveniles  who  are  regarded  as  suitable 
oondldates  for  the  program.  The  bUl 
envisions  the  same  close  coordination 
between  participating  district  attor- 
neys and  local  universities  and/or 
treatment  facilities  which  exists  In  the 
Bronx  Program. 

Defendants  will  be  accepted  into  the 
program  based  on  the  following  crite- 
ria: the  candidate  must  be  a  first-time 
offender  under  the  age  of  21  who  has 
committed  a  misdemeanor  where 
there  is  no  serious  injury  to  the 
victim;  one  who  has  been  diagnosed  as 
having  a  learning  disability  which  the 
district  attorney,  in  consultation  with 
experts,  regards  as  treatable:  and  fi- 
nally, the  defendant's  participation  in 
the  program  is  determined  by  the  dis- 
trict attorney  to  be  in  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  society.  After  meeting 
these  criteria,  the  defendant  is  then 
"sentenced"  to  a  minimum  of  100 
hours  in  the  educational  and  vocation- 
al program  that  is  tailored  to  his  or 
her  individual  needs.  In  order  to  re- 
ceive credit,  the  defendant  must 
comply  with  a  number  of  "conditions" 
as  sanctioned  In  a  contract  with  the 
district  attorney.  If  these  conditions 
are  not  fully  complied  with,  the  de- 
fendant would  have  to  appear  before 
the  court  for  traditional  sentencing. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  for  our  crimi- 
nal Justice  system  to  continue  to 
ignore  the  problems  of  these  young 
people.  This  bill,  based  on  a  highly 
successful  program  in  New  York,  will 
give  them  a  second  chance.  With  my 
bill,  which  has  the  endorsement  of  a 
number  of  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions. Including  the  New  York  District 
Attorneys  Association  and  the  Nation- 
al Learning  Disabilities  Association, 
these  learning  disabled  individuals  will 
be  redirected  away  from  a  life  of 
crime,  and  toward  a  more  productive 
role  in  our  society.  The  Learning  Dis- 
abled Youthful  Offender  RehabiliU- 
tion  Act  will  also  reduce  the  prison 
popuilation.  thereby  alleviating  the 
overcrowding  which  has  reached  crisis 
proportions  in  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  proposal.  I  ask 
that  articles  about  the  Bronx  Program 
which  appeared  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  and  In  the  New  York 
Times  t)e  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


8. 1M2 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of 
Repretentative*    of   the    United   Stale*    of 
America  in  Conffrest  aMtembUd, 

BBCnON  I.  BHOar  TITLS. 

This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Learning 
Disabled  Youthful  Offender  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1987". 

SBC  1  riNDINGS  AND  PVRPOSB. 

<s)  FmviiNM  —The  CongreM  makes  the 
foUowlns  flndlngB: 

(1)  A  ilgnlf leant  correlation  exists  be- 
tween learning  disabled  individuals  and  inci- 
dences of  criminal  behavior.  Although  only 
15  percent  of  the  United  States  population 
is  considered  to  be  learning  disabled.  36  per- 
cent of  Juvenile  delinquency  cases  Involve 
Individuals  with  learning  dlsabUlties. 

(2)  It  U  estimated  that  within  a  typical 
Jail  population,  at  least  40  percent  of  the  In- 
mates suffer  from  learning  disablUtles. 

(3)  Learning  disabled  Individuals  are  more 
prone  to  a  life  of  delinquency  than  non- 
leamlng  disabled  Individuals. 

(4)  While  a  learning  disability  is  clearly  a 
significant  contributor  to  delinquent  and 
criminal  behavior,  the  criminal  Justice 
system  falls  to  recognize  or  attempt  to  treat 
Individuals  with  learning  disabilities. 

(5)  As  long  as  the  learning  disability  of  an 
Individual  remains  unaddressed,  the  delin- 
quent behavior  of  the  individual  will  contin- 
ue upon  release  from  imprisonment  as  evi- 
denced by  the  high  rates  of  recidivism 
among  such  Individuals. 

(6)  Research  has  found  that  the  neurolog- 
ical deficiencies  resulting  In  problems  of 
self-image,  self-control  and  Interpersonal  ac- 
tivities contribute  to  academic  failure  of 
learning  disabled  Individuals  and  are  key 
elements  in  related  criminal  tendencies. 

(7)  Studies  have  found  that  diagnostlcally- 
based  treatment  programs  for  learning-dis- 
abled Individuals  can  reduce  recidivism  and 
delinquent  behavior  among  Juveniles. 

(b)  PuRPOSK.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is 
to  establish  a  comprehensive  educational 
and  psychosocial  prevention  and  interven- 
tion program  In  order  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
recidivism  among  learning  disabled  first- 
time  offenders.  To  accomplish  this  goal,  the 
specific  learning  disability  which  accounts 
for  the  criminal  behavior  involved  will  be 
treated. 

SEC.  1.  DEnNmONB. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term  "local 
district  attorney"  means  the  chief  criminal 
attorney  for  a  general  purpose  unit  of  local 
government. 

SEC.  4.  GRANTS  TO  THE  UKAL  DISTRICT  ATTOR- 
NEYS 

The  Attorney  General  Is  authorised  to 
award  grants  to  local  district  attorneys  to 
develop  educational  programs  offering  an 
alternative  to  learning  disabled  defendants 
meeting  the  eligibility  criteria  as  described 
In  section  5. 

SBC.  S.  APPUCATIONS  TO  RECEIVE  GRAHn*. 

(a)  AmjCATioH.— To  request  a  grant 
under  section  4,  a  local  district  attorney 
shall  submit  an  application  at  such  time  and 
in  such  form  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
require. 

<b)    PaOORAM    PSOPOSAI,    AND    Eligibiuty 

CurrsKiA.— Each  application  submitted  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  Include  a  program 
proposal.  The  program  proposal  shall  in- 
clude the  following  guidelines  and  eligibility 
criteria: 

(1)  In  order  to  be  accepted  into  the  pro- 
gram the  defendant  must— 


(A)  be  a  first-time  offender  under  the  age 
of  ai  who  has  conmiltted  a  misdemeanor  in 
which  there  was  not  serious  injury  to  the 

victim: 

(B)  have  been  diagnosed  as  having  a  learn- 
ing dlsabUlty  which  the  local  district  attor- 
ney regards  as  treatable:  and 

(C)  be  subject  to  a  determination  by  the 
local  district  attorney  that  It  Is  In  the  best 
InteresU  of  society  to  aUow  the  defendant 
into  the  rehabUiUtlon  program  rather  than 
Incarceration.  ^  ..  .        ^. 

(2)  The  following  procedure  shall  be  uti- 
lized by  the  local  district  attorney  in  deter- 
mining which  defendants  are  suiUble  as 
candidates  for  the  program: 

(A)  Each  defendant  shall  be  recommended 
to  the  local  district  attorney's  evaluatory 
staff  by  the  defendants  defense  attorney. 

(B)  Upon  referral,  the  defendant  shall 
complete  a  questionnaire  which  shall  then 
be  reviewed  by  a  select  evaluation  commit- 
tee. ,..        , 

(C)  The  select  evaluation  committee,  in 
conjunction  with  the  local  district  attor- 
ney's staff,  shall  make  the  final  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  the  program  will  be  of- 
fered to  the  defendant. 

(D)  If  the  defendant  Is  approved  and 
chooses  to  participate  in  the  program,  such 
defendant  shall  comply  with  the  conditions 
provided  In  paragraph  (3)  in  order  to  receive 
credit  for  the  program  and  avoid  imprison- 
ment. _^,  , 

(3)  In  order  to  receive  credit  for  participa- 
tion in  the  program  the  defendant  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(A)  The  defendant  shall  be  fcranted  a  con- 
ditional deferred  prosecution  and  plead 
guilty  to  a  crime  or  violation.  The  local  dis- 
trict attorney  shall  have  discretion  to  rec- 
ommend sentencing  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

(B)  The  sentence  or  condition  shall  be  a 
minimum  of  100  hours  in  the  educational 
and  vocational  program  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  defendant.  The  de- 
fendant shall  specifically  agree  to  the  re- 
quirements and  procedures  of  this  program. 

(C)  When  a  finding  of  default  has  been 
filed  against  a  defendant,  the  case  shall  be 
restored  to  the  court  calendar  for  execution 
of  sentence  or  further  proceedings. 

(D)  If  the  defendant  has  obsconded,  a 
bench  warrant  shall  be  issued  lor  the  de- 
fendant. 

(c)  Apwjcaht  Certificatioh.— Each  appli- 
cant for  iimds  under  thU  Act  shaU  certify 
thai  the  applicant's  program  meets  all  the 
requirements  of  this  section,  that  all  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  application  is 
correct,  and  tnat  the  appUca-.t  will  comply 
with  all  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  all 
other  applicable  Federal  laws.  Such  certifi- 
cation shall  be  made  in  a  form  accepUble  to 
the  Attorney  General. 

SEC  «.  USE  or  FUNDS. 

Funds  authorized  by  this  Act  shaU  be  used 
for  devising  a  system  for— 

(1)  identifying  learning  disabled  individ- 
uals: and 

(2)  hiring  evaluatory  and  remedial  agents 
in  order  to  identify  and  treat  eligible  learn- 
ing disabled  defendanU. 

SEC.  7.  REPORT. 

Each  appUcant  receiving  funds  under  this 
Act  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  a  report  setting  forth  with  re- 
spect to  the  program  of  the  applicant 
during  the  preceding  12-month  period— 

(Da  complete  accounting  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds: 

(2)  the  number  of  learning  disabled  indi- 
viduals eUglble  for  the  program  and  the 
number  that  completed  the  program: 


(3)  the  estimated  cost  of  treatment  for 
each  such  learning  disabled  individual  in 
the  program: 

(4)  the  estimated  cost  savings  which  re- 
sulted from  carrying  out  the  program  In  lieu 
of  prosecuting  and  incarcerating  each  learn- 
ing disabled  individual  in  the  program: 

(6)  an  evaluation  of  the  change  in  academ- 
ic ability  and  employment  success  of  each 
learning  disabled  Individual  resulting  from 
participation  in  the  program: 

(6)  the  change  In  recidivism  rates  for 
learning  disabled  individuals  In  the  program 
using  such  individuals  as  a  standard  against 
which  the  national  average  shall  be  meas- 
ured in  order  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program:  and 

(7)  recommendations  regarding  whether 
the  program  should  be  instituted  on  a  wider 
basis. 


The  information  required  by  clause  (5)  shall 
be  supplemented  by  a  second  report,  to  be 
issued  12  months  later,  again  evaluating 
each  Individuals  academic  and  employment 
status  In  order  to  gauge  the  longer-term  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program. 

SEC  a  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$15,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988, 
1989,  and  1990  to  carry  out  this  Act. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Mar. 

23,  1987] 
Throwing  the  Books  at  Young  Ofpenders 
(By  Victoria  Irwin) 
Tito    Merced    listens   quietly    whUe    the 
Bronx  assistant  district  attorney  discusses 
his  future.  "You're  young  and  you  have 
your  whole  life  ahead  of  you,"  says  Thomas 
Olln.  "We  don't  want  you  to  have  a  record. 
If  you  shape  up.  we'll  give  you  a  clean  slate. 
The  rest  is  up  to  you." 

A  17-year-old  high  school  dropout,  "nto 
was  arrested  on  assault  charges  stemming 
from  a  fight  with  some  other  youths.  But 
instead  of  being  cycled  into  a  Justice  system 
that  sometimes  s«^ms  to  offer  only  a  "diplo- 
ma In  crime."  "Hto  has  been  given  a  chance 
to  finish  high  school  through  General  Edu- 
cational Development  (GED). 

The  education  outreach  program  tliat  Mr. 
Olln  directs  for  the  Bronx  County  District 
Attorney's  Office  targets  first-time  offend- 
ers who  are  learning  disabled,  illiterate,  or 
high  school  dropoute. 

Pointing  out  that  there  is  a  link  between 
learning  disabilities  and  criminal  behavior, 
Bronx  District  Attorney  Mario  Merola  says 
he  hopes  the  program  can  help  defendants 
get  back  on  the  right  road.  CMminal-justlce 
experts  say  the  program  Is  Innovative  and 
on  target. 

"What  we're  trying  to  do  Is  put  total  em- 
phasis on  education."  says  Olln. "And  we  use 
toe  long  arm  of  the  law  to  do  this. " 

"1  want  my  GEU."  'Hto  tells  Olin.  With 
that  a  deal  is  sealed:  Tito  is  given  an  ACD— 
adjournment  and  contemplation  of  dismis- 
sal. In  return,  the  slight,  handsome  teen- 
ager pledges  to  attend  evening  GED  courses 
twice  a  week  for  six  months.  He  will  also 
report  to  the  Bronx  criminal  courthouse 
once  a  week.  And  if  he  fails  to  live  up  to  the 
terms  of  the  bargain,  his  case  will  become 
active  again. 

More  than  simply  an  alternative  sentenc- 
ing program  that  frees  needed  Jail  space 
through  work  programs,  the  Bronx  effort  is 
community  based,  and  does  intensive  screen- 
ing, careful  matching  of  defendente  with 
educational  programs,  counseling,  and  regu- 
lar contact.  Followup  and  Job  placement  ef- 
forts are  being  considered. 


The  need  has  always  been  there,  says  lir. 
Merola. 

The  defendants  are  often  unemployed, 
and  have  few  marketable  skills.  Reading 
level  is  often  very  low— around  third-  or 
fourth-grade  level.  And  not  a  small  number 
have  learning  disablUtles  that  have  gone  un- 
attended for  years.  Some  studies  estimate 
that  as  many  as  40  percent  of  the  criminal 
population  have  learning  diaablUties. 

WhUe  Merola  admits  he  likes  the  program 
because  It  helps  relieve  the  need  for  Jail 
space,  he  also  says  these  kinds  of  defend- 
ants are  often  entitled  to  a  better  deal  than 
JaU. 

"[Olin]  says  we  should  be  guilty  for  not 
providing  them  with  services,  and  there  is  a 
certain  truth  to  that,"  says  Merola.  The 
outreach  program  helps  divert  defendants 
from  the  system,  which  he  says  Is  a  revolv- 
ing door. 

Why  should  a  district  attorney's  office  l>e 
offering  this  program? 

"The  education  system  is  not  doing  its 
Job,"  says  Merola.  "We  take  it  for  granted, 
but  they  can't  read  or  write.  Don't  we  owe 
them  at  least  this  much?" 

Offenders  have  been  charged  with  car 
theft,  drug  selling,  possession  of  crack.  But 
Denise  O'Daly,  a  Junior  high  school  teacher 
by  day  who  teaches  a  GED  course  at  night, 
says  she  very  much  enjoys  teaching  the  pro- 
gram members. 

"[The  defendants]  are  Just  like  the  other 
students."  Ms.  O'Daly  says.  "They  are  ex- 
tremely motivated." 

Olln  points  out  that  the  district  attorney's 

first  duty  is  to  the  community— to  improve 

the  quality  of  life  and  keep  a  lid  on  crime. 

He    sees    this    program    as    wortdng    in 

tandem  with  that  goal. 

"He's  off  the  street,  rubbing  shoulders 
with  people  who  are  learning,"  says  Merola. 
"You  can't  minimize  that.  We  try  to  make 
them  part  of  the  mainstream,  and  not  some- 
thing to  be  discarded." 

He  tells  what  often  happens  to  kids  like 
Tito  Merced— they  come  before  a  Judge  who 
looks  at  the  case,  tells  them  to  be  good  or 
they'll  go  to  Jail  next  time,  and  then  sends 
them  out  on  the  street. 

"That's  discarding  him,"  says  Merola. 
"We're  not  going  to  solve  it  all.  We're  not 
running  a  HoUywood  gimmick.  .  .  .  Ufe  Is  a 
game  of  inches." 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  16, 1986] 

Help  of  Covkk  Sought  For  liARNWO 

Disabled 

(By  Kirk  Johnson) 

The  world  of  the  learning-disabled  child- 
clouded  by  frustration  and  faUure  in 
school— often  descends  into  an  orbit  of 
crime,  courtrooms  and  prison,  according  to 
law-enforcement  studies.  Society's  efforts  to 
help  usuaUy  stop  at  the  schoolyard  gate. 

In  New  York,  a  group  of  officials  in  educa- 
tion and  criminal  Justice— including  a  Judge 
and  prosecutor  who  themselves  have  learn- 
ing disabilities— are  taking  the  first  steps 
toward  changing  that  pattern,  by  changing 
the  attitude  of  the  courts. 

Their  message  is  that  learning-disabled 
children  can  be  helped  by  the  court  system 
through  education  and  training  when  they 
first  get  into  trouble. 

•What  I'm  obsessed  with  is  how  much 
more  we  could  be  doing."  said  Thomas  Olln. 
an  assistant  district  attorney  in  the  Bronx. 
Mr  Olln,  a  28-year-old  native  of  Rockland 
County,  has  dyslexia— a  disorder  that  makes 
printed  letters  and  words  appear  In  reverse 
or    Jumbled.    He    Joined    the    prosecutor's 
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offlOT  last  yew  kIUt  mduattaf  from  Fortl- 
ham  Unhrenlty  Law  School  entirely  by  oral 

""SBlStydleabUmea-whlch  affect  the 
mind's  abUlty  to  gatai.  retain  or  ezprem  cer- 
tain Information  but  do  not  affect  Intelli- 
gence—were  flrat  reoocnteed  around  the 
turn  of  the  century.  But  the  link  to  crime  !■ 
a  recent  one:  law-enforcement  experts  ny 
the  Idea  becan  to  latn  acceptance  In  1983. 
when  the  American  Bar  Aaodatlon  pamed 
a  reaolutton  reoo«nlrtn«  It. 

The  connection  la  borne  out  by  statlatlcK 
though  IS  percent  of  the  population  have 
loarwtwg  dlnbllltiea.  more  than  36  percent 
of  Jurenlle^iellnquency  caaea  Involved  such 
people,  accordlnc  to  Federal  and  private 
■tudiea.  But.  the  experts  say,  the  reasons 
remain  unclear 

Last  month,  at  Mr.  OUn's  suggestion,  the 
IHtMecutofs  office  established  what  It  calls 
the  Education  Outreach  Program,  with  the 
goal  of  Mentlfytog  learning-disabled  defend- 
ants, and  In  certain  Instances,  putting  them 
Into  training  or  educational  programs  In- 
stead of  Jail.  So  far,  three  such  defendants 
have  been  admitted  to  the  program,  of 
which  Mr.  OUn  Is  the  director.  Seven  others, 
who  are  not  considered  learning-disabled 
but  have  had  severe  problems  In  school. 
have  been  enrolled  In  other  types  of  train- 
ing. 

Law  enforcement  officials  say  there  have 
been  several  other  recent  developments  In 
New  York.  But  progress,  they  say.  remains 
tentative.  Money  for  large  programs  has  not 
yet  been  found. 

BsmsATn  OM  imiATa 

At  the  state  Commission  of  Correction, 
for  example,  several  programs  have  been 
started  this  year  to  determine  how  disabled 
persons  become  enmeshed  in  the  Justice 
system.  Preliminary  estimates  from  the 
studies  show  that  from  10  percent  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  Inmates  In  the  state's  county- Jail 
system  may  have  some  learning  or  other  de- 
velopmental disability.  About  SO  percent  do 
not  have  high-school  diplomas. 

In  the  city's  Pamlly  Court  system,  a 
manual  for  Judges— the  flrat  of  its  kind,  ac- 
cording to  law-enforcement  experts — has 
been  distributed  on  how  to  deal  with  and 
reoogniae  learning-disabled  defendants.  A 
similar  manual  for  attorneys  representing 
learning-disabled  defendants,  prepared  by 
the  American  Bar  Association,  was  distrib- 
uted nationally  last  year,  and  recently  up- 
dated. 

The  manuals  were  financed  by  the  New 
Tork-baaed  Foundation  for  Children  with 
Learning  Disabilities,  a  10- year-old  organiza- 
tion that  began  financing  research  into  the 
disability-crime  link  two  years  ago  and  has 
worked  with  Mr.  Olln. 

Judge  Jeffry  H.  Oallet.  a  43-year-old 
Queens  native,  overcame  several  learning 
disabilities,  including  dyslexia,  dyacalculia 
(difficulty  in  making  mathematical  calcul- 
tions)  and  dysgraphia  (difficulty  in  writing) 
sufficiently  enough  to  graduate  from  law 
school  and  write  five  books  on  civU-law  pro- 
ceedure.  But  he  said  he  still  had  to  look  at 
his  watch  to  tell  his  right  hand  from  his 
left. 

"I'd  love  to  say  there's  an  up  side,  a  good 
program,"  the  Judge  said.  "But  I  can't.  It's 
Just  all  too  slow." 

"It's  mostly  been  Just  a  change  of  aware- 
ness." said  Dr.  Julie  Oilligan.  a  spokesman 
for  the  foundation. 

But  Judges  and  correction  officials  said 
that  though  the  efforts  of  people  such  as 
Mr.  OUn,  Judge  Oallet  and  the  foundation's 
officials  have  increased  recognition  of  the 
problems  of  learning-disabled  people  in  the 


courts,  the  lack  of  money  for  large-scale 
testing  or  education  programs  means  that, 
in  effect,  little  has  changed. 

Education  researchers  said  that  30  differ- 
ent typaa  of  learning  disabilities  have  been 
identlflsd.  from  dyalexia— the  most  weU- 
knovn— to  dyHicusls  (a  hearing  impairment 
that  causes  a  distortion  of  pitch)  to  dysito- 
mla  (the  Inability  to  recall  certain  words). 

The  reasons  for  the  connection  between 
those  disabilities  and  crime,  however,  are 
much  less  clear,  they  said.  According  to 
Judge  Thomas  McOee.  a  Juvenile  court 
Judge  In  Louisiana — and  one  the  pioneers  in 
treating  the  learning  disabled  on  the  court 
level— there  are  several  current  theories. 
The  first  is  that  frustration  in  school  and  at 
home  leads  to  crime.  The  second  is  the 
learning-disabled  people  get  convicted  more 
in  the  courts,  often  because  they  don't  un- 
derstand their  legal  rights,  and  are  less  able 
to  "talk  their  way  out  of  situations"  or  ex- 
plain their  behavior  to  the  police  and 
Judges. 

For  the  moment.  Judge  Oallet  said  he  is 
relying  on  the  personal  touch.  When  he 
thinks  a  defendant  might  be  learning-dis- 
abled, the  Judge  calls  him  or  her  into  cham- 
bers and  talks  about  himself  and  hU  disabU- 
itlea,  and  how  he  "beat  it." 

"Sometimes  you  can  teach  a  kid  that 
way,"  he  said.* 


By  Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Nicklxs): 
S.  1333.  A  bill  to  allow  the  85-mlIe- 
per-hour  speed  limit  on  highways  that 
meet  Interstate  standards  and  are  not 
ciirrently  on  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

AIXOWIMO  •S-MILB-Pn-RODK  SPKXD  UMFT  OM 
CXXTAIN  STATS  HIGHWAYS 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  with 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  would  correct  an  oversight 
in  the  law  dealing  with  the  65-mlle- 
per-hour  speed  limit.  Specifically,  Mr. 
President,  the  highway  legislation  re- 
cently enacted  into  law  allows  States 
the  option  to  raise  the  speed  limit  to 
65  miles  per  hour  on  rural  interstates. 
In  fact,  yesterday  Kentucky  officially 
became  th«>  29th  State  to  raise  the 
speed  limit  on  its  Interstate  System. 
Tet.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
segments  of  highways  across  Ken- 
tucky and  the  rest  of  the  country  es- 
sentially meet  interstate  standards  In 
rural  and  small  urban  areas,  motorists 
will  not  be  allowed  to  drive  65  miles 
per  hour  on  these  portions.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  don't  have  little  red.  white, 
and  blue  Interstate  shields  with  num- 
bers on  them.  That's,  by  and  large,  the 
only  difference.  This  isn't  fair,  Mr. 
President.  This  is  inconsistent. 

My  State  of  Kentucky  happens  to 
have  hundreds  of  miles  of  noninter- 
state  toll-financed  highways.  Regard- 
leas  of  the  fact  that  eight  of  Ken- 
tucky's parkways  are  four  lane,  limited 
access  highways  compatible  with  inter- 
state standards,  they  are  not  allowed 
to  post  a  65-mlle-per-hour  sign.  The 
law  sajrs  that  these  100  percent  State- 
financed  parkways  must  remain  at  the 


55-mlle-per-hour  speed  limit  even 
though  they  are  as  safe  or  safer  than 
interstates.  This  doesn't  make  sense, 
Mr.  President.  We  made  a  mistake  in 
drafting  the  language  too  narrowly, 
and  this  bill  would  fine  tune  and  open 
up  an  option  that  numerous  States 
have  embraced. 

Kentucky  Is  not  the  only  SUte  that 
faces  this  problem.  The  Department 
of  Transportation  estimates  that  44 
different  States  have  divided,  four 
lane,  fully  controlled  access  highways 
in  small  urban  and  rural  areas  which 
are  ineligible  for  the  65-mlle-per-hour 
speed  limit.  Some  with  the  greatest 
mileages  are  In  California.  Cormecti- 
cut.  Florida,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Michi- 
gan. New  York.  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia. 
and  Wisconsin.  At  this  point  In  the 
Rkcors,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  a  listing  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  which  pro- 
vides a  rough  estimate  of  the  mileage 
effected  across  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoBD,  as  follows: 

NONrnTERSTATE  DMOEO  HIGHWAYS  HAVING  FOUR  OR 
MORE  lANES  AtN)  FUU  CONTROL  OF  ACCESS 
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I  don't  think  we  should  penalize 
these  and  other  States  Just  because 
they  had  the  initiative  to  go  forward 
and  build  well-designed,  safe  high- 
ways. Furthermore,  current  law  allows 
for  quicker  travel  on  the  Interstate 
system  between  major  population 
areas.  I  believe  rural  and  small  urban 
areas  not  located  on  the  interstate 
system  should  have  the  same  advan- 
tage. 

The  bill  we  are  offering  today  Is  not 
as  broad  as  the  amendment  defeated 
during  the  99th  Congress  which  would 
have  allowed  States  the  ability  to  raise 
the  speed  limit  to  65  miles  per  hour  on 
all  rural  highways.  This  bill  narrows 
the  field  to  those  segments  outside  an 
urbanized  area  of  50.000  population 
which  meet  Interstate  standards  or 
which  are  divided  four-lane,  fully  con- 
trolled access  highways  built  to  design 
and  construction  standards  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  believes  are 
adequate  for  a  65-mile-per-hour  speed 
limit.  Let  me  report  that  these  seg- 
ments are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  on  the  Interstate  System.  The 
only  obvious  difference  is  that  they 
don't  have  the  little  IntersUte  shield. 

This  is  fair.  Mr.  President,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  it  has  the  endorsement  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration. 
I  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  considered 
and  reported  promptly  so  we  can  cor- 
rect this  oversight  In  the  law.* 
•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
my  friend  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mc- 
Cohmxll]  in  sponsoring  this  important 
legislation.  This  bill  would  help  solve  a 
dilemma  that  States  like  Oklahoma 
and  Kentucky  are  facing  in  raising  the 
speed  limit  to  65. 

When  Congress  acted  as  to  the  65- 
mlle-per-hour  speed  limit  for  rural 
interstates.  its  action  extended  only  to 
officially  designated  Interstate  high- 
ways. This  discriminated  against  a  cat- 
egory of  highways  which  are  built  to 
IntersUte  standards  or  very  close  to 
them. 

In  Oltlahoma  we  have  three  turn- 
pikes that  are  not  classified  as  inter- 
states. These  turnpikes,  the  Cimarron. 
Muskogee  and  Indian  Nation,  are 
among  the  safest  highways  in  the 
State  because  of  their  rural  character 
and  restricted  access.  On  the  Cimarron 
and  Indian  Nation,  exits  can  be  as 
much  as  30  miles  apart. 

The  new  speed  limit  law,  when  ap- 
plied in  Oltlahoma's  case,  has  created 
confusion  and  is  inconsistent.  Al- 
though the  State  has  already  changed 
the  speed  limit  on  our  three  Inter- 
states, drivers  have  been  unaware  that 
the  changes  have  not  applied  to  the 
three  turnpikes.  All  three  of  these 
turnpikes  intersect  with  an  Interstate 
at  some  point.  Drivers  switching  high- 
ways are  often  unaware  of  the  speed 
limit  differences,  assuming  it  contin- 
ues under  the  Interstate  speed  limit. 


For  enforcement  purposes,  this  in- 
consistency is  a  problem.  Likewise,  the 
Oklahoma  Turnpike  Authority  is  very 
concerned  that  this  inconsistency  will 
result  in  a  decline  of  traffic  and  re- 
duced revenues.  Currently,  the  turn- 
pikes are  operating  on  a  thin  margin. 

This  legislation  would  restrict  the 
use  of  highway  trust  fund  contract  au- 
thority In  a  narrow  fashion,  to  elimi- 
nate enforcement  action  and  sanctions 
by  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion in  the  area  of  speed  limit  enforce- 
ment as  it  applies  to  Oklahoma's  three 
noninterstate  turnpikes.  These  high- 
ways meet  every  design  and  safety 
standard  for  Interstates  except  for  the 
width  of  the  median.  Currently,  the 
State  is  in  the  process  of  adding  addi- 
tional Impact  barriers  on  these  tilgh- 
ways  to  make  them  even  safer. 

This  bill  is  important  to  ensure  the 
equitable  treatment  of  all  highways  in 
Oklahoma  as  they  relate  to  the  speed 
limit  change.  The  E>epartment  of 
Transportation  recognizes  the  Inequi- 
ty of  current  law  and  agrees  that  high- 
ways such  as  the  Cimarron,  Muskogee, 
and  Indian  Nation  should  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  interstates 
and  be  allowed  to  raise  the  speed  limit 
to  65.  I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  In 
this  matter.* 


By  Mr.  McCAIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
JoHHSTOM.  Mr.  GuEmf,  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr. 
Grassley.  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
Bond.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Sanforo. 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  McClure, 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
METZENBAtm,  Mr.  NtTNN,  Mr. 
Shelby,  and  Mr.  Lugar): 

S.J.  Res.  155.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  period  commencing  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1987,  and  ending  on  Sep- 
tember 19.  1987.  as  "National  Reye's 
Syndrome  Week":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HATIONAL  RETE'S  STIfDROME  WIXK 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  a  Joint  resolution  dedicat- 
ing the  week  begiimlng  September  13, 
1987,  as  "National  Reye's  Syndrome 
Awareness  Weelt." 

I  am  Joined  In  this  effort  by  Sena- 
tors Johnston,  Glenn.  Stennis,  Mat- 
sunaga, Grassley,  Bumpers,  Bond, 
CK>RE.  Sanpord,  Thurmond,  McClure. 
Levin,  Cochran,  Humphrey,  Burdick. 
Metzenbaum,  Nunn.  Shelby,  and 
Lugar. 

From  the  years  1981  to  1985,  1.003 
children  In  our  country  were  stricken 
with  a  disease  about  which  we  know 
very  little.  Known  as  Reye's  syndrome, 
this  Illness— for  which  there  is  no 
cure— affects  the   liver   and   brain  of 


children  and  adolescents  recovering 
from  viral  illnesses.  Of  these  1,003 
children  stricken  with  Reye's  syn- 
drome 291  died,  and  up  to  one-third  of 
the  surviving  children  incurred  perma- 
nent brain  damage. 

The  symptoms  are  unfamiliar  to 
most  parents  and  many  health  care 
professionals.  This  lat^  of  education 
often  leads  to  misdiagnosis  and  im- 
proper treatment,  causing  death  or  Ir- 
reversible brain  damage  to  Its  victims. 
The  seriousness  of  this  Illness  Is  not  to 
be  discounted,  with  death  being  the 
result  for  over  30  percent  of  its  victims 
and  another  15  to  25  percent  left  with 
Irreversible  brain  damage. 

Reye's  syndrome  is  among  the  10 
major  causes  of  death  in  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  1  and  10,  and  no 
child  is  immune  from  the  illness. 
Recent  medical  research  has  proven  a 
link  between  the  use  of  aspirin  and 
the  development  of  Reye's  sjnidrome. 
The  April  3  edition  of  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association 
published  a  study  which  linked  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  children  with 
Reye's  syndrome  with  the  consump- 
tion of  aspirin  during  the  recovery  of  a 
viral  illness. 

The  Surgeon  General,  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control,  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  and  the  Nation- 
al Reye's  Syndrome  Foundation  have 
issued  warnings  against  the  use  of  as- 
pirin for  children  and  young  adults  re- 
covering from  influenza-like  illnesses 
and  chicken  pox. 

Early  detection  of  Reye's  syndrome 
is  vitally  important  if  treatment  Is  to 
be  successful.  Satistics  indicate  an  ex- 
cellent chance  of  recovery  when 
Reye's  syndrome  is  diagnosed  and 
treated  In  its  earliest  stages:  the  earli- 
er the  diagnosis  and  treatment,  the 
better  the  chances  for  successful  re- 
covery. 

With  two  young  children  of  my  own, 
the  fear  of  this  disease  is  very  real. 
While  I  am  aware  of  the  risk  of  aspirin 
consumption  for  children,  many  par- 
ents are  not.  It  is  my  hope  that  as  a 
result  of  the  Reye's  Syndrome  Aware- 
ness Week,  and  all  of  the  attention 
that  will  be  focused  on  this  issue,  par- 
ents and  health  care  professionals 
alike  will  learn  about  one  of  the  dead- 
liest diseases  of  childhood— Reye's 
syndrome. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join 
with  me  in  the  effort  to  bring  this 
issue  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  f  oUows: 
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&J.  RaalSS 

WberMs  Reye'a  Syndrome  U  a  dlaeue  of 
unknown  oilcln  th*t  iwUUy  strike*  chll- 
(tran.  adoleecenU.  mnd  aome  adulta  recover- 
Inc  (ram  Tlrml  UlneHca; 

Wtaereaa  Reye'a  Syndrotne  has  no  cure, 
and  aa  a  reault  over  M  percent  of  ita  victlma 
die.  and  another  16-3S  percent  are  left  with 
brain  damage; 

Wtaereaa  recent  medical  reaearch  haa 
proven  a  link  between  the  uae  of  aspirin  (aa- 
lleylate)  and  the  development  of  Reye's 
Syndrome: 

Whereaa  the  Surteon  Oeneral.  the  Center 
for  Dlaeaat  Control,  the  American  Academy 
of  PwUatrlca.  and  the  National  Reye's  Syn- 
drome Foundation  have  laaued  wamlnga 
agalnrt  the  uae  of  aaplrln  for  children  and 
younc  adulta  recovering  from  influenza-like 
OlneMes  and  chicken  pox; 

Whereaa  the  symptoma  of  Reye'a  Syn- 
drome are  "w^^wm^r  to  moat  dtlaena  and 
hcialth  prof eaaionala: 

Whereaa  thla  lack  of  knowledge  often 
laada  to  mltdlagTY~**  and  improper  treat- 
ment; 

Whereaa  the  current  reporting  of  caaea  of 
Reye'a  Syndrome  la  not  a  true  inddenoe  of 
the  rtlanaar  becauae  it  is  not  reportable  na- 
tionwide and  annually  more  caaea  are  re- 
ported to  the  National  Reye's  Syndrome 
Foundation  than  to  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control; 

Whereaa  the  National  Reye'a  Syndrome 
Foundation  la  a  volunteer  organisation  with 
affUlatea  eatabllahed  throughout  the  conti- 
nental United  States  and  la  supported  by 
thouaands  of  volunteers; 

Whereaa  the  National  Reye's  Syndrome 
Foundation  exlata  to  assist  in  the  broad 
communication  of  information  aimed  at  the 
general  public  and  medical  community,  to 
stimulate  the  scientific  community  by  spon- 
soring symposiums,  to  support  Investigation 
that  will  identify  the  cause,  develop  a  cure. 
and  lead  to  the  prevention  of  Reye's  Syn- 
drome, to  give  families  experiencing  the  per- 
sonal trauma  of  Reye's  Syndrome  support 
and  guidance,  and  to  encourage  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  support  and  sponsor  Reye's 
Syndrome  research;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  lack  of  urgency  to  re- 
solve the  mystery  of  Reye's  Sjmdrome  at 
the  Federal  level:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Rewolvei  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
reaenUMvet  of  the  United  Stale*  of  America 
in  ConoresM  ataembled.  That  the  period 
commencing  on  September  13,  1987  and 
ending  on  September  19.  1987.  is  designated 
as  "National  Reye's  Syndrome  Week  ".  and 
the  President  is  authorised  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  period 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities* 


UM 


ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0RS 

S.  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bidkh.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MncDLSKil  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8.  14.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974  to 
create  an  Independent  Nuclear  Safety 
Board. 

s.  as 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mothihah.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8.  38.  a  bill  to  increase  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  Magnet  School  Program  for  fiscal 


year  1987  to  meet  the  growing  needs 
of  existing  Magnet  School  Programs, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  new 
Magnet  School  Programs. 

S.  4* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
SnvxHS]  was  added  as  a  cosponaor  of 
S.  42.  a  bUl  to  amend  UUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  an  optional 
early  retirement  program  for  Federal 
Government  employees,  and  for  other 
puriKwes. 

B.  1«S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsuhaga. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sahtoro]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  363,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  ban  the  reimportation  of  drugs 
in  the  United  States,  to  place  restric- 
tions on  drug  samples,  to  ban  certain 
resales  of  drugs  purchased  by  hospi- 
tals and  other  health  care  facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  4*1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Bdr.  Kasten]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  8.  491.  a  bill  to  repeal  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986 
which  disallowed  the  treatment  of  cer- 
tain technical  personnel  as  self-em- 
ployed individuals. 

S.  BOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lcvnt.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsttnaoa]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  8.  508.  a  bill  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  strengthen  the 
protections  available  to  Federal  em- 
ployees against  prohibited  personnel 
practices,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  B41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prtor.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Spbctkr].  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  TriblbI.  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch!,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  IDakota  [Mr.  Pressler] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  541.  a 
bill  to  amend  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  to  extend  to  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
the  same  procedural  and  appeal  rights 
with  respect  to  certain  adverse  person- 
nel actions  as  are  afforded  under  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  Federal  em- 
ployees In  the  competitive  services, 
s.  sso 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chatke,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Braolkt]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  8.  560,  a  bill  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  annex  V  to  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  the  Prevention 
of  Pollution  from  Ships,  as  modified 
by  the  Protocol  of  1978. 

8.  BBS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chatke,  the 

name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  8.  596,  a  bill  to  promote  expan- 
sion of  international  trade  in  telecom- 


munications equipment  and  services, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  ^04 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prtor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Oramii]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  604.  a  biU  to  promote  and  protect 
taxpayer  rights,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  BTB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mttchkll,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Crahston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8.  675.  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973  during  fiscal 
years  1988.  1989.  1990,  1991,  and  1992. 

8.  SSB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop],  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  BoscHwrrz]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  685.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1984  to  make  permanent  the  adminis- 
trative offset  debt  collection  provi- 
sions with  respect  to  education  loans. 

8.  781 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ihocte.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DECoNCiifi],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]. 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuROiCK],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCaih].  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Evahs]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  8.  721,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  and  promote  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  Indian  tribes  by  furnish- 
ing the  necessary  capital,  financial 
services,  and  teclmical  assistance  to 
Indian  owned  business  enterprises  and 
to  stimulate  the  development  of  the 
private  sector  of  Indian  tribal  econo- 
mies. 

8.  7BB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johhston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8.  769,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize 
assistance  for  centers  for  minority 
medical  education,  minority  pharmacy 
education,  minority  veterinary  medi- 
cine education,  and  minority  dentistry 
education. 

S.  STB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Btro.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Kfr.  lidATSTnfAGA],  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Melcher]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  879,  a  bill  to 
encourage  the  deployment  of  clean 
coal  technologies  so  as  to  assure  the 
development  of  additional  electric  gen- 
eration and  industrial  energy  capacity. 

8.  BBS 

At  the  request  of  Kir.  Ford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  933,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  mini- 


mize the  impact  on  State  and  local 
governments  of  imexpected  provisions 
of  legislation  proposing  the  imposition 
of  large  unfunded  costs  on  such  gov- 
ernments, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  BBS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durewberger. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  CocHRAH).  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  936,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  permit  certain  Individuals 
with  physical  or  mental  impairments 
to  continue  medicare  coverage  at  their 
own  expense. 

8.  BBS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HEiirz.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Trible]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  8.  962,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  credit 
against  tax  for  expenses  Incurred  In 
the  care  of  elderly  family  members. 

8.  BBS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeCowcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosch- 
wrrz]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
998,  a  bill  entitled  the  "Micro  Enter- 
prise Loans  for  the  Poor  Act." 

S.  105B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moyhihah,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1059,  a  bill  to  terminate  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion regulations  relating  to  transporta- 
tion of  claimants  and  beneficiaries  in 
connection  with  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion medical  care. 

8.  1106 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
DakoU  [Mr.  Daschle],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Harkih],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth], 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  MrrcH- 
ELL],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms. 
MiKULSKi].  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator 
from  North  DakoU  [Mr.  Conrad],  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  1106,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  simultaneous  and 
verifiable  moratoriiun  on  underground 
nuclear  explosions  above  a  low-yield 
threshold. 

8.  11S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafte,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Bingaman]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1234,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38  United  SUtes  Code,  to  insure  eligi- 
bility of  certain  Individuals  for  benefi- 
ciary travel  benefits  when  traveling  to 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  fa- 
culties. 


8.  18B4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanpord,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heplin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  8.  1264,  a  biU  to  place  a  moratorium 
on  hostile  foreign  takeovers. 

SKNATB  JOINT  RXSOLUTIOIf  48 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKtTLSKi],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Dxtrxnberger], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Oarn],  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Heinz]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
48,  Joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  September  14,  1987,  through 
September  20.  1987.  as  "Benign  Essen- 
tial Blepharospasm  Week." 

SENATE  joint  RBSOLUTION  51 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.   Armstrong],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Danporth],  the 
Senator     from    West    Virginia     [Mr. 
Rockefeller],     the     Senator     from 
South    Dakota    [Mr.    Pressler],    the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Ms.  Miktjl- 
ski],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.    Proxmiri],    the    Senator    from 
Florida    [Mr.    Chiles],    the    Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the 
Senator  from  Texas   [Mr.   Bentsen]. 
the    Senator    from    Oklahoma    [Mr. 
BoREN],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska    [Mr.   Stevens],   the   Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham], 
the     Senator     from     Vermont     [Mr. 
Leahy],    the    Senator    from    Indiana 
[Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  McConnell],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spec- 
ter], and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Stafford]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  51, 
joint    resolution    to     designate    the 
period  conunencing  on  July  27,  1987, 
and  ending  on  August  2,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional     Czech      American      Heritage 
Week." 

SKNATK  JOINT  RESOLUTION  lOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iNOUYEl,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
109,  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  October  4,  1987,  as 
"National  School  Yearbook  Week." 
senate  joint  rxsoldtion  1 1 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  and  the  Sen- 


ator from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasscbaum] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  HI,  Joint  resolution 
to  designate  each  of  the  months  of  No- 
vember 1987,  and  November  1988,  as 
"National  Hospice  Month." 

SBNATI  joint  RBSOLtmON  131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Triblb.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Bfississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stknnis]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 121,  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  11,  1987,  as  "National  Neigh- 
borhood Crime  Watch  Day". 

senate  joint  RBSOLUTION  138 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  DbConcihi, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Weicker]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
133.  joint  resolution  prohibiting  the 
sale  to  Saudi  Arabia  of  12  F-15  air- 
craft. 

SENATE  JOINT  RBSOLUTION  136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain],  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
136,  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  December  13,  1987,  through 
December  19.  1987,  as  "NaUonal 
Drunk  and  Drugged  Driving  Aware- 
ness Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  14B 

As  the  request  of  Mr.  Hxlms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Karnes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  149, 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  on  Jime  21,  1989, 
and  ending  on  June  28.  1989,  as  "Pood 
Science  and  Technology  Week." 

SKHATI  concurrent  resolution  31 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
naime  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 

31,  a  concurrent  resolution  commend- 
ing the  Czechoslovak  human  rights  or- 
ganization charter  77.  on  the  occasion 
of  the  10th  anniversary  of  its  estab- 
lishment, for  its  courageous  contribu- 
tions to  the  achievement  of  the  aims 
of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 

32,  a  conciurent  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  volunteer 
work  should  be  taken  into  account  by 
employers  in  the  consideration  of  ap- 
plicants for  employment  and  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  a  listing  and 
description  of  volimteer  work  on  em- 
ployment application  forms. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  204 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  DaschliI  were  added  as 
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eoaponaon  of  Smate  Resolution  304.  a 
reaolutlon  to  ezprea  the  aenae  of  the 
Senate  regarding  fundi  provided  by 
the  Anti-Drug  Abuae  Act  of  19S6. 
aaiATs  taaaumom  tto 
At  the  requeet  of  Mr.  PussLn.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  WiLMiii]  wai  added  as  a  coapon- 
aor  of  Senate  Rcaolutkni  330,  a  resolu- 
tion exprearing  the  amae  of  the 
Senate  regarding  the  need  for  the  par- 
ticipants In  the  aeven-natlon  economic 
summit  In  June  to  focus  their  atten- 
tion on  addressing  agricultural  issues 
In  a  coordinated  manner. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  335— RE- 
LATINO  TO  THE  UPCOMDJO 
VENICE  SUMMIT 

Mr.  BTRD  (for  himself.  Bfr.  Dole. 
Mr.  Knnmnr.  ams  Mr.  Lsaht)  submit- 
ted  the   following   resolution;    which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to: 
aRa.  225 

Whereas  the  headi  of  stote  of  aeven  lead- 
ing taMhMtrlsllaed  nsUons  will  toon  convene 
In  Venice  for  an  economic  summit  meetlnr. 

Wheraaa  the  atrons  srowth  of  imports 
Into  the  United  States  has  provided  most  of 
the  stimulus  to  world  trade  for  the  last  sev- 
eral yeafs.  but  this  stimulus  has  ended  with 
the  decline  In  the  dollar 

Wtiereas  Oermany  and  Japan  have.  In 
contrast,  had  export-led  growth  and  slus- 
iteh  Imports  resulting  tn  extraordinarily 
large  trade  and  current  account  surpluses 
over  the  last  several  years  that  derive  not 
only  from  macroeoonomlc  policies  but  trade 
pvactioes^ 

Whereas  Germany  and  Japan  can  pro- 
mote the  expansion  of  world  trade  and 
growth  by  using  their  enormous  trade  sur- 
pluses to  Increase  their  Imports  substantlal- 
ir. 

Whereas  returning  to  relative  balance  In 
our  International  accounts  wUl  require  con- 
certed efforts  In  both  macroeccnomic  and 
trade  poUdes  by  the  other  nations  attend- 
ing the  economic  summit: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Congress  is 
committed  to  act  expeditiously  to  correct 
our  own  Internal  imbalances  by  reducing 
the  budget  deficit  and  improving  the  com- 
petltlveneas  of  American  industry: 

Whereas  Oermany  and  Japan  have  moved 
slowly  to  correct  their  own  macroeconomic 
and  trade  imbalanoea: 

Wiiereas  the  sharp  appreciation  of  the 
German  and  Japanese  currerKiea  is  depress- 
ing their  exports  and  compelling  the  gov- 
ernments of  those  two  countries  to  adopt 
policies  to  stimulate  demand  for  their  own 
domestic  production,  but  their  internal  do- 
mestic pressures  will  discourage  greater 
demand  for  Imports: 

Whereas  the  current  value  of  the  dollar  Is 
not  being  supported  by  substantial  pur- 
chases of  \3B.  securities  by  foreign  central 
banks  at  leveU  that  wUl  be  difficult  to  sus- 
tain Indefinitely: 

Whereas  furtlier  substantial  reductions  In 
the  value  of  the  dollar  would  erode  the 
standard  of  Uvlng  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
disrupt  the  economies  of  nations  whose  cur- 
rencies appreciate; 

Whereas  the  United  States  economy  has 
been  far  more  open  to  Imports  than  the 
economies  of  Germany  and  Japan  and  this 
tias  contributed  to  ttie  current  wide  Imbal- 
I  In  world  trade: 


Whereas  fundamental  programs  by  Ger- 
many and  Japan  to  ensure  much  greater 
openness  to  Imports  would  contribute  to  a 
restoration  of  balance  in  world  trade  and 
act  as  an  altentative  to  further  substantial 
reductions  In  the  value  of  the  dollar 

Whereas  the  ETuropean  Community's 
highly  protectionist  variable  levy  Is  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  tS  billion.  SO  percent  re- 
duction In  UJ3.  agricultural  exports  to 
Kurope  and  Japanese  trade  barriers  cost 
U.8.  farmers  at  least  tl  billion  every  year 

Whereas  the  worldwide  spread  of  Ac- 
quired Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome 
(AIDS)  threatens  the  lives  of  millions  of  the 
world's  eltlaens:  and 

Whereas  the  spread  of  AIDS  poses  grave 
risks  to  the  economic  development  of  cer- 
tain less  developed  countries: 

Whereas  a  coordinated,  global  response  to 
tills  International  health  crisis  will  hasten 
the  day  when  AIDS  wlU  be  defeated: 

Whereas  the  participant  nations  at  the 
Venice  summit  should  make  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  work  together  to  combat  this  epi- 
demic; 

Whereas  recent  developments  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  have  emphasized  the  ImportaiKe 
of  the  region  to  Western  economic  security; 

Whereas  the  continued  freedom  of  ruivlga- 
tlon  and  flow  of  commerce  In  the  Gulf 
region  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Western  Alli- 
ance aa  a  whole; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  committed 
to  ensuring  the  continued  access  of  commer- 
cial shipping  to  the  Persian  Gulf; 

Whereas  the  Iran-Iraq  war  constitutes  a 
continuing  threat  to  Allied  Interests  and  to 
freedom  of  navigation  in  the  Gulf:  Now. 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that: 

( 1 )  the  United  States  should  seek  commit- 
ments from  Oermany  and  Japan  at  the  up- 
coming Venice  economic  summit  to  reduce 
their  trade  surpluses  by  substantially  In- 
creasing their  imports,  not  only  by  stimulat- 
ing demand,  but  by  restructuring  their 
economies  to  become  permanently  more 
open  to  imports  of  goods  and  services; 

(2)  the  United  States  should  seek  commit- 
ments from  the  E^uropean  Community  and 
Japan  to  liberalize  their  agricultural  import 
policies; 

(3)  the  United  States  should  seek  commit- 
ments from  other  participants  at  the  Venice 
summit  to  contribute  and  cooperate  with 
the  United  States  and  international  efforts, 
particularly  those  of  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, to  combat  and  prevent  the 
spread  of  AIENS:  and 

(4)  the  President  should  encourage  the 
Allies  at  the  Venice  summit  to  cooperate  in 
diplomatic  and  military  measures  which 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  Western  securi- 
ty interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


WASTE  REDUCTION 
CLEARINGHOUSE  ACT 


BIDEN  AMENDBOINT  NO.  255 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works.) 

Mr.  BIDEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  biU  (S.  1331)  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection   Agency   to   establish    the 


Waste  Reduction  Clearinghouse,  and 
for  other  purposes:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl.  add  the  foUowlng 
newaecUon: 

rasB.  cRABoss;  Aocouirr 

Sac  8.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ised to  establish  and  collect  fees  and 
charges  for  permits  for  the  treatment,  stor- 
age, or  disposal  of  hazardous  waste  pursu- 
ant to  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  or  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Marine  Protection.  Re- 
search, and  Sanctuaries  Act.  In  any  calen- 
dar month,  no  such  fee  shall  apply  to  the 
generation  of  waste  by  any  person  who  gen- 
erates leas  than  1.000  kilograms  of  hazard- 
ous waste  in  that  month.  Monies  so  collect- 
ed shall  be  deposited  In  the  Waste  Reduc- 
tion Account  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section. 

(b>  Such  fees  and  charges  shall  be  estab- 
lished, and  reviewed  on  an  annual  basis,  by 
the  Administrator  after  considering  the 
annual  coat  of  operating  the  Clearinghouse, 
and  the  projected  amount  of  hazardous 
waste  which  will  be  produced  by  any  such 
firm  on  person  requiring  a  permit  under  the 
Solid  waste  DispoiuU  Act  or  section  102  of 
the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act. 

(cK  1 )  All  of  the  fees  and  charges  collected 
by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  deposited  In 
a  separate  account  within  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  Such  account  shall  be 
known  as  the  Waste  Reduction  Account 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Account"). 

(2)  All  funds  in  the  Account  simll  be  avail- 
able only  to  the  extent  provided  in  appro- 
priation Acts,  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act. 

(3)  The  Administrator  may  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  nuty  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

coMM rrrxx  on  foreigm  rslations 
Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thiuwlay,  June  4,  1987, 
only  for  the  purpose  of  final  commit- 
tee passage  of  trade  legislation  falling 
under  its  Jurisdiction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

comnTm  on  nnaoT  *in>  hatothal 
Rxsouacss 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  June 
4.  1987,  at  9:30  a.m.  to  continue  over- 
sight hearings  concerning  oil  and  gas 
leasing  in  the  Coastal  Plain  of  the 
Arctic  National  WUdlife  Refuge. 
Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMmTRS  OH  AOaiCULTUaS.  NUTaiTIOH,  AND 

roassTST 
Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 


session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
June  4,  1987.  at  9:30  ajn.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  foodbome  Illnesses  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

oouoTTSs  OK  commus,  scnxcs,  ahs 

TVAIISPOKTATIOR 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (X)nsent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
June  4.  1987,  at  9:30  a.m.  to  consider  S. 
907.  technology  competitiveness,  and 
S.  800.  authorizing  maritime  programs 
for  DOT. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

comcTTm  ON  thx  jrmiciAaT 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  June  4,  1987,  to  hold  a  business 
meeting.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEB4ENT 


SOUTH  DAKOTA— MENTAL 
ILLNESS  AWARENESS  WEEK 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  Inform  my  colleagues  that 
South  Dakota  has  become  the  first 
State  In  1987  to  proclaim  Mental  Ill- 
ness Awareness  Week  as  October  4-10, 
1987.  On  April  16.  1987,  Gov.  George 
S.  Mickelson  issued  an  executive  proc- 
lamation to  this  effect  so  that  atten- 
tion can  be  focused  on  the  stigma  im- 
posed on  the  mentally  ill  population. 

In  so  doing.  South  Dakota  set  an  ex- 
ample for  other  States,  as  well  as  the 
Congress.  By  proclaiming  October  4- 
10,  1987  as  Mental  Illness  Awareness 
Week,  we  direct  the  publics  attention 
to  the  plight  of  a  very  fragile  popula- 
tion—the mentally  ill.  Recent  research 
breakthroughs  on  the  physiological 
etiology  and  concomitants  of  mental 
illness  have  resulted  in  significant  di- 
agnostic and  treatment  innovations. 
Publicizing  the  many  advances  assists 
in  easing  the  stigma  associated  with 
mental  illness. 

I  hope  my  colleagues,  in  addition  to 
supporting  Senate  Resolution  76,  will 
encourage  their  States  to  Join  South 
Dakota  in  proclaiming  October  4-10 
Mental  Illness  Awareness  Week.* 


tion,  which  will  focus  public  attention 
on  the  concerns  surrotmdlng  mental 
illness  and  the  advances  that  have 
been  made  In  treating  this  disease. 

The  impact  of  mental  illness  is  felt 
throughout  our  society.  Every  year, 
between  31  and  41  million  Americans 
experience  significant  disability  with 
respect  to  employment,  attendance  at 
school,  or  Independent  living  as  the 
result  of  a  clearly  diagnosable  mental 
disorder.  More  than  10  million  Ameri- 
cans are  disabled  for  extended  periods 
of  time  by  schizophrenia,  manic  de- 
pressive disorder,  and  major  depres- 
sion. Mental  illness  is  a  major  contrib- 
utor to  homelessness:  it  Is  estimated 
that  between  30  and  50  percent  of  the 
homeless  suffer  from  serious,  chronic 
forms  of  mental  illness.  The  elderly 
are  particularly  vulnerable  to  mental 
Illness;  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  elder- 
ly who  are  thought  to  be  senile  actual- 
ly have  treatable  mental  disorders. 
Mental  illness  also  impairs  the 
healthy  development  of  as  many  as  12 
million  of  our  children.  All  told, 
mental  Illness  costs  our  Nation  $106.2 
billion  aimually  In  health  care  ex- 
penses and  lost  productivity. 

Fortunately,  research  in  recent  dec- 
ades has  led  to  a  wide  array  of  treat- 
ments for  some  of  the  most  incapaci- 
tating forms  of  mental  illness,  includ- 
ing schizophrenia,  major  affective  dis- 
orders, phobias,  and  phobic  disorders. 
These  treatments— which  may  be 
pharmacological,  behavioral,  or  psy- 
chostxial— have  been  demonstrated  to 
be  highly  effective.  Nearly  two-thirds 
of  all  mentally  111  patients  show  signif- 
icant signs  of  recovery  with  their  Ini- 
tial treatment.  Moreover,  appropriate 
treatment  of  mental  illness  can  result 
in  restored  productivity,  reduced  utili- 
zation of  more  costly  medical  services, 
as  lessened  social  dependence— all  of 
which  help  reduce  the  cost  of  mental 
illness  to  society. 

By  informing  the  public  that  mental 
Illness  is  a  disease— and  that  it  can  be 
treated— we  can  do  much  to  diminish 
the  fear  and  mlsimderstanding  that 
commonly  surroimds  this  disease.  I 
conunend  Mr.  Quatle  for  drawing  at- 
tention to  this  disease  and  for  recog- 
nizing the  role  of  research  in  helping 
us  to  understand  and  treat  mental  ill- 
ness. I  urge  support  and  passage  of 
this  Important  resolution.* 


MENTAL  ILLNESS  AWARENESS 
WEEK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 76.  a  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  October  4-10,  1987,  as  "Mental 
Illness  Awareness  Week."  I  commend 
my  colleague  from  Indiana.  Mr. 
QuATix.  for  introducing  this  resolu- 


INDIANAPOLIS 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  in 
August,  thousands  of  world-class  ath- 
letes from  38  countries  will  descend  on 
the  capital  of  my  State.  IndlanapoUs. 
for  the  quadrennial  Pan-American 
Games. 

This  international  sports  achieve- 
ment, however,  is  only  a  symbol  in  a 
long  series  of  successes  for  Indianapo- 
lis. 

As  a  recent  article  In  Smithsonian 
magazine  points  out,  Indianapolis  can 


Justifiably  call  Itself  the  national 
teur  sports  center  of  the  Naticm. 

The  Pan-Am  Games  are,  of  course,  a 
noble  and  highly  visible  International 
competition. 

But  Indlanm>olls  also  hosted  the  Na- 
tional Sports  Festival  in  1082.  and  it 
will  host  the  Olympic  track  and  field 
trials  in  July  1988. 

In  addition,  the  Amatetu-  Athletic 
Union  has  its  headquarters  in  Indian- 
i4x>lis.  and  the  governing  bodies  of  a 
ntmiber  of  amateur  q)orts— tradt  and 
field,  diving,  gymnastics,  rowing,  syn- 
chronized swimming  and  canoe- 
kayak— have  located  there  as  well. 

Indianapolis  is  also  the  home  of  two 
well-known  professional  sports  fran- 
chises—the NFL's  Colts  and  the  NBA's 
Pacers — as  well  as  two  prominent  pro- 
fessional sports  events,  the  Indy  500 
and  the  U.S.  Open  CHay  C^ourt  Cham- 
pionships. 

But  its  sports  successes  arent  all  In- 
dianmwlls  has  going  for  it  these  days. 

The  nationally  renowned  Hudson  In- 
stitute is  there.  Indy  has  the  world's 
largest  (Children's  Museum.  And  the 
New  York  Times  calls  the  Indianapolis 
Symphony  Orchestra  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's 15  best. 

Most  importantly,  perhaps,  is  the 
fact  that  Indianapolis  has  diversified 
its  economic  base  and  established 
itself  as  a  vital  hub  of  the  Midwestern 
economy.  The  rebuilt  and  reinvigorat- 
ed  downtown  of  Indianapolis  is  visible 
evidence  of  the  renewed  economic 
strength  of  Indiana's  capital. 

Indiaiu4)Olis.  as  this  article  notes,  is 
an  urban  Jewel  in  America's  heartland, 
a  noteworthy  story  of  achievement  in 
the  difficult  circumstances  of  the  in- 
dustrialized Midwest.  I  would  com- 
mend this  article  to  anyone  who  would 
like  to  see  how  this  success  story  was 
accomplished. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  Smithsonian 
article  appear  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  article  follows: 
Indianapolis:  a  Borm-Again  Hoosixa 
Diamond  in  thx  Rcst 
(By  Donald  Dale  Jackson) 

Mayor  William  H.  Hudnut  III  of  Indianap- 
olis glanced  down  at  the  notes  on  his  dedL 
"How's  this?"  he  began.  "Biie-no$  di-a*.  May 
ya-mo  e*.  uh,  Gee-ler-mo.  No,  Qee-yer-mo." 
The  accent  was  as  flat  as  an  Indiana  corn- 
field, but  the  spirit  was  willing.  'Coma,  I 
mean.  Oomo  tay  ya-mo?"  He  looked  up  and 
smUed.  "Yesterday  all  I  could  say  was  Taco 
BeU.  I  had  my  first  lesson  today.  Okay-uh. 
Con  mu-cho  gusto. "  He  frowned  In  concen- 
tration. "El  ou-tto  a  mee-o, "  he  said  In  con- 
clusion. 

By  signing  up  for  a  six-week  Spanish 
course,  Hudnut— "Mayor  Bill"  to  the  ctU- 
zens  of  Indianapolis  who  have  elected  him 
to  three  terms  as  El  Jefe—v»£  demonstrat- 
ing both  his  leadership  style  and  the  singu- 
lar blend  of  Hoosier  try  and  savvy  planning 
that  has  transformed  once  droopy  Indianap- 
olis Into  a  stunning  American  Os,  a  wonder- 
vlUe  on  the  prairie.  His  Spanish  lessons 
were  part  of  the  Mayor's  preparation  for 
the  Tenth  Pan  American  Games,  the  quad- 
rennial Western  Hemisphere  tporta  extrava- 
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to  be  held  in  VaOrnxmooUM  In  Aucuat. 

Tb«  Pui  Am  event.  In  which  athletes  from 
S8  oountrlee  Includlnc  Cube  and  Nlcaracu* 
wUl  compete  In  37  sport*.  U  only  the  latest 
In  a  wrtai  of  coupe  broucht  off  by  wide- 
awake Indy. 

Like  the  city*!  other  auoceaaee  In  recent 
yean,  ranglnc  from  the  inarinc  of  the 
fonner  Baltimore  Colta  to  the  lurlnc  of  the 
Hu«teon  Institute  think  tank  from  New  York 
and  the  emenenoe  of  flnt-fllcht  cultural  In- 
■Ututioae.  Indy'a  achievement  In  magtlnt 
the  Pan  Am  Oames  came  about  throuch  cal- 
culated planr'*^  and  poaltionlnc.  The  city's 
leaden  oooactoualy  set  out  to  attain  blc- 
iMgue  sUtus.  When  the  brass  rings  came 
around,  they  were  ready.  As  Illustrated  by 
the  Mayor's  return  to  the  classroom.  Indy 
also  tries  harder. 

Not  Just  the  Mayor  but  hundreds  of  other 
Indy  resldenU  are  studying  £Kpanlsh  in  an- 
tidpatkm  of  the  arrival  of  thousands  of 
Spanish-apeaklng  swimmers,  pole  vaulters. 
volleyball  splkers  and  other  athletes  and  of- 
ficials. Cab  drivers,  policemen,  waiters  and 
others  are  broadening  their  linguistic  horl- 
■ons  In  the  cause  of  good  neighborUness; 
the  art  museum  is  mounting  a  special  Latin 
American  exhibit;  the  restaurant  in  the 
downtown  Holiday  Inn  is  even  considering 
'•ht>ng<"g  Its  lunch  hours  to  accommodate 
the  latin  siesta. 

"We  have  to  look  at  It.  to  make  the 
effort."  Hudnut  explains,  "because  we're 
not  a  dynamic  Sun  Belt  city.  We  have  to 
create  and  manage  our  growth."  BUI 
McOowan.  who  as  president  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Convention  and  Visitors  Association 
Is  the  city's  public  relations  point  man.  says 
that  Indy  feels  compelled  to  fuss  over  its 
guests.  "We  go  all  out.  that's  what  seta  us 
apart,  and  there's  nothing  cocky  about  us." 
be  says.  "We  know  that  the  phones  in 
Boston  and  New  York  ring  a  lot  more  than 
ours  do."  Indy  has  to  scramble. 

Six  months  before  the  Pan  Am  Oames  the 
event's  managers  had  already  heard  from 
more  than  32.000  Hooslers  eager  to  work  as 
volunteers;  and  (3.9  million  worth  of  tickets 
had  been  sold,  close  to  half  the  projected 
goal  for  ticket  sales.  Though  most  of  the 
competitive  venues  were  already  in  place— 
with  its  Hoosier  Dome.  iU  naUtorium  (left) 
and  other  arenas  Indianapolis  Is  equaled 
only  by  Los  Angeles  among  U.S.  cities  ss  a 
home  of  world-class  sports  faculties— work- 
ers were  plugging  the  few  remaining  gaps  by 
readying  sites  for  the  soccer,  equestrian  and 
shooting  events. 

The  way  that  the  Indiana  capital  landed 
the  Pan  Am  Oames— the  only  other  U.8. 
dty  to  host  the  event  was  Chicago  In  1959— 
is  a  textbook  illustration  of  the  canny  mix 
of  calciilatlon.  diplomacy  and  all-ahead-full 
hustle  that  IndlanapoUa  has  evolved  In  lu 
drive  for  major- league  status.  "Our  strate- 
gy." says  Ted  Boehm.  an  attorney  who 
hMds  the  nonprofit  Indiana  Sports  Corpo- 
ratkm.  "was  to  apply  the  same  skills  we 
would  use  In  a  complex  business  operation 
to  bringing  major  amateur  sports  events  to 
f«/M«w«p>»u«-  accounting,  pubUc  relations. 
computer  systems— with  the  whole  works  on 
a  volunteer  basis." 

Opportunity  l>eckoned  when  first  ChUe 
and  then  Ecuador  withdrew  from  the  role  of 
host  for  the  IM7  Oames.  The  alert  Hooslers 
eyed  these  developments  with  the  barely  re- 
strained avidity  of  a  poker  player  holding 
four  queens  and  watching  his  rivals  fold. 
Indy  had  already  captivated  the  n.S.  Olym- 
pic Committee  and  emerged  as  the  leading 
U.8.  candidate  by  the  time  Ecuador  bowed 
out.  Mayor  Hudnut,  ever  ready  to  m»rlnt 


Into  action  waving  the  Indy  banner,  led  a 
group  to  Mexico  City  to  make  the  city's 
pitch,  and  the  selection  of  Indianapolis  fol- 
lowed In  late  19S4. 

The  Pan  Am  coup  confirmed  what  astute 
dty-watchers  had  known  for  some  time:  In- 
dianapolis has  emerged  ss  a  strlkli>gly  suc- 
ceasftU  contender  In  the  perermlal  American 
urban  sweepstakes,  the  Jousting  for  recogni- 
tion and  vlslbUlty  that  can  often  be  convert- 
ed Into  economic  gain.  "Cities  compete  with 
each  other  all  the  time,"  Hudnut  points  out. 
"We're  an  entrepreneurial  city— we  take 
risks,  we  build  on  our  strengths,  we  look  for 
niches  of  opportunity  and  we  market  our- 
selves." The  numerous  admirers  of  Indy's 
victories  in  the  urban  marketplace  are  given 
to  tying  various  belts  around  the  city  ("Star 
of  the  Snow  Belt"— Wall  Street  Journal: 
"Cinderella  of  the  rust  belt"— Newsweek;  "a 
Com  Belt  city  with  Sun  Belt  sl«le"— Chica- 
go Sun-Times)  in  stories  that  mulUbelted 
Indy's  PR  boosters  tack  on  their  office 
walls.  But  for  all  its  self-promoting  hype, 
which  Is  considerable.  Indianapolis  is  a  sure- 
enough  all-American  sucxeas  story,  all  the 
more  impressive  because  of  how  far  It  came 
to  get  there. 

"nrOIA-KO-PLACX"  bbcomks  somxplacx 

Less  than  a  generation  ago  Indianapolis 
was  a  dull  and  deteriorating  city  with  a  self- 
esteem  problem,  disparaged  by  natives  and 
aliens  alike  as  "India-no-place"  and  "Nap- 
town."  It  was  a  place  where  the  action 
wasn't,  a  comfleld-rlnged  metropolis  with  a 
self-perception  as  a  good  place  to  raise  a 
family.  It  woke  up  once  a  year  for  the  Indi- 
anapolis 500.  but  otherwise  It  was  content  to 
doae.  A  self-deprecating  Hoosier  Joke  told  of 
the  visitor  In  search  of  a  good  restaurant 
who  was  directed  to  Chicago.  Docens  of 
downtown  stores  were  boarded  up  In  the 
early  1940s,  and  derelicts  colonized  the 
seedy  warehouse  district  around  the  old 
Union  Station.  Indy  was  minor  league  aU 
the  way;  it  seemed  fitting  that  IU  Triple-A 
hasehsll  team  performed  at  Bush  Stadium. 

The  city  slowly  began  to  rouse  in  the  late 
19008.  The  concept  of  "Image "  had  entered 
the  American  vocabulary,  and  Indy's  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  became  curious  about  how 
their  city  rated  in  ouUiders'  eyes.  They 
cotnmissloned  a  consultant  to  find  out,  but 
the  answer  was  not  comforting.  "They  said 
we  didn't  have  a  good  or  bad  image,  we  had 
no  image,"  says  Sid  Weedman.  a  onetime 
college  professor  who  bcc&me  a  leader  In 
the  Indy  revival.  Amid  the  ensuing  teeth- 
gnashing  and  stock-taking,  a  coalition  of 
civic  leaders  called  the  Oreater  Indianapolis 
Progress  Committee  emerged,  with  a  self  as- 
signed mission  to  create  something  positive 
on  the  blank  page  that  was  the  Indy  image. 

They  knew  they  would  have  to  do  It  them- 
selves, to  make  It  happen,  because  nature 
had  not  been  kind  to  them.  Indianapolis  Is 
abjectly  deficient  in  mountains,  beaches, 
scenic  splendor  or  a  soothing  climate.  Its 
unimpoelng  White  River,  which  the  city's 
original  settlers  had  mistakenly  believed 
was  navigable,  was  hardly  going  to  lure  a 
stampede  of  tourists.  To  halt  and  reverse 
the  city's  slide  they  had  to  accentuate  and 
enhance  their  positives.  Indy's  location,  for 
one,  had  always  made  It  a  crossroads— It  was 
on  the  way  to  everywhere.  Another  plus 
was  a  focus  on  health  and  nutrition.  The  lUI 
Lilly  pharmaceutical  company  was  the  larg- 
est homegrown  business  In  town,  and  the  In 
diana  University  Medical  School  was  there 
There  was  also  the  long-standing  Hoosier  in- 
fatuation with  basketball  and  sports  in  gen- 
eral. The  question  was  whether  they  could 


fashion  something  marketable  out  of  this 
slender  portfoUo  of  assets. 

Indy's  location  made  It  a  logical  conven- 
tion site,  so  the  first  decision,  in  the  late 
19fl0s.  was  to  build  a  major  convention 
center.  Next  came  Market  Square  Arena, 
which  became  the  home  of  the  National 
BasketbaU  Association's  Indiana  Pacers. 
The  big  league,  at  least  one  big  league,  had 
arrived.  Downtown  Indianapolis,  though 
stUl  a  low-voltage  buUdlng,  was  flnaUy  be- 
ginning to  glow  a  bit.  albeit  fitfully. 

With  the  election  of  a  popular  RepubU- 
can.  Richard  Lugar  (now  a  U.S.  Senator),  as 
Mayor  in  1907.  the  city's  conservative  busi- 
ness community  had  a  leader  they  felt  com- 
fortable with.  Lugar  helped  engineer  a 
sweeping  change  In  the  city's  governmental 
structure,  which  proved  to  be  a  major  turn- 
ing point  for  Indianapolis.  In  1970  the  city 
merged  with  most  of  surrounding  Marlon 
County  Into  a  new  entity  called  "Unlgov," 
which  nearly  doubled  the  population  (at 
710,000  it  was  the  nation's  14th  largest  city 
in  1984)  and  enhanced  iU  eliglbUity  for  fed- 
eral funds.  Democrats  gnunbled  that 
Unlgov  was  a  formula  for  permanent  OOP 
control,  since  the  annexed  suburbs  were 
largely  Republican,  but  businessmen  saw  it 
as  the  beginning  of  a  congenial  public-pri- 
vate partnership  in  downtown  develop- 
ment—which It  turned  out  to  be. 

Builders  who  now  felt  they  had  a  friend  at 
city  hall  began  to  remake  the  city's  skyline. 
A  Hilton  and  then  a  Hyatt  Regency  hotel 
went  up  downtown,  the  latter  erected  as 
part  of  a  multlbuUding  complex  facilitated 
by  $4  mUlion  in  city  bonds.  Indy's  image- 
makers  decided  that  a  great  city  needed  a 
great  center  of  learning  and  the  State  of  In- 
diana obliged  by  creating  Indiana  Unlveisi- 
ty-Purdue  University  at  Indianapolis 
(lUPUI),  a  new  campus  close  to  downtown 
which  united  the  two  leading  sUte  institu- 
tions. Down-to-earth  Hooslers  promptly 
nicknamed  the  new  sch(X>l  "Ooey-Pooey." 

The  beginnings  of  a  downtown  comeback 
and  the  academic  infusion  were  gratlfsring, 
but  Indy  wanted  more.  In  the  mid-'70B  the 
city  leaders  hit  on  an  answer— sports.  Sports 
was  the  way.  Market  research  confirmed  It: 
they  found  sUtistics  showing  that  80  per- 
cent of  the  American  public  was  to  some 
degree  Interested  in  sports.  Amateur  sports, 
especially— wholesome,  healthy,  competi- 
tive, a  Hoosier  natural,  an  American  natu- 
ral. "We  were  seUlng  ourselves  as  main- 
stream America."  Sid  Weedman  says. 

The  Indianapolis  Establishment  pounced 
on  the  Idea  ("Everyone  began  thinking  that 
way,"  says  Weedman)  and  buzzed  Into 
action.  The  headquarters  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  had  moved  to  Indianapolis 
in  1970.  and  Indy  recruiters  bearing  gifts- 
foundation  money,  low-rent  or  no-rent 
office  space— now  began  romancing  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  various  amateur  sports, 
eventually  bagging  the  national  offices  for 
track  and  field,  diving,  gymnastics,  rowing, 
synchronized  swimming  and  canoe-kayak. 
They  reasoned  correctly  that  this  would 
generate  national  events  with  an  Indy  date- 
line. And  they  also  realized,  as  Ted  Boehm 
has  observed,  that  "now  we  had  to  have  the 
hardware"— the  arenas. 

Seeded  by  money  from  the  city,  from  cor- 
porations and  from  Indy's  most  munificent 
municipal  angel,  the  philanthropic  legacy  of 
the  Ully  family  called  the  UUy  Endowment, 
the  facilities  began  to  rise.  The  directors  of 
the  hugely  wealthy  Endowment  (IU  current 
assets  are  valued  at  nearly  $2  billion)  had 
made  a  fortuitous  decision  to  concentrate  Its 
largess  on  its  hometown,  a  second  turning 


point  for  the  dty.  Two  splendid  world-class 
venues,  a  track  and  field  stadium  and  the 
natatorlum.  were  built  on  the  Ooey-Pooey 
campus  before  the  school  had  a  track  or 
swimming  team.  A  tennis  complex  con- 
structed nearby  became  the  site  of  the  U.8. 
Open  Clay  Court  Championships.  A  velo- 
drome for  bicycle  racing  materialized. 
Oleamlng  with  promise,  the  new  arenas 
were  ready  when  Indy  staged  its  first  mega- 
event,  the  National  Sports  Festival,  In  1982. 
Thousands  of  volunteers  donned  badges  and 
pitched  In,  and  the  festival  turned  a  profit 
for  the  first  time.  The  strategy  had  deliv- 
ered its  first  payoff,  though  the  payee  was 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee.  More  Impor- 
tant, Indy  was  edging  its  way  onto  the  na- 
tional sports  map. 

The  event  that  erased  any  doubt  about 
Indy's  status  as  a  blg-Ieague  sports  town, 
the  shift  of  the  Baltimore  ColU  pro  football 
franchise  to  Indianapolis  in  1984.  Is  viewed 
today,  ironicaUy,  as  something  of  a  civic  em- 
barrassment. The  Colts'  midnight  move 
shocked  Baltimore  and  threatened  to  tar- 
nish Indy's  hard-won  image,  and  Major 
Hudnut  is  stlU  at  pains  to  avow  that  "We 
didn't  steal  the  Colts,  Baltimore  lost  them." 
Preparedness  was  again  the  Hoosier  secret: 
with  the  help  of  another  generous  grant 
from  the  LUly  ESidowment.  the  60,500-seat 
Hoosier  Dome  was  completed  and  in  busi- 
ness by  the  time  the  Colte  kicked  off  their 
first  season  in  Indiana,  before  a  seU-out 
crowd  of  season-ticket  holders. 

The  Dome  as  well  as  the  other  athletic 
theaters  and  downtown  projects  were  aU 
buUt  on  schedule,  an  achievement  traceable 
to  a  serendipitous  agreement  hammered  out 
more  than  a  decade  ago  between  contractors 
and  construction  unions.  With  the  addition 
of  the  Dome  to  the  other  arenas,  the  con- 
version of  Indianapolis  to  a  kind  of  perma- 
nent Wide  World  of  Sports  was  complete. 
Judo,  water  polo,  free-throw  contests,  fast- 
pitch  Softball,  slo-pltch  softball,  archery, 
kayaking— you  name  It,  Indy  sells  tickets  to 
it.  Hardly  anyone  mentions  the  Indy  500 
nowadays;  like  the  handsome  dome  on  the 
downtown  sUte  capltol,  the  race  has  been 
ecUpsed  by  newer  and  shinier  phenomena. 
After  the  Pan  Am  Oames  the  focus  will 
shift  to  the  Olympic  track  and  field  trials  in 
July  1988.  If  Indy  had  a  hUl,  It  would  be 
bucking  for  the  Winter  Olympics.  "If  you 
think  a  proposal  won't  work  here."  says  BUI 
Carr,  a  onetime  New  York  newspaper  editor 
who  now  runs  the  Indianapolis  office  of  a 
New  York  public  relations  firm,  "you'd  be 
ill-advised  to  say  so.  The  people  here  are  so 
gung  ho  that  they  can't  cope  with  that." 

Big-league  baseball  Is  perhaps  the  only 
badge  of  blgtlme  sports  status  that  has  thus 
far  eluded  Indy.  When  baseball  expansion 
seemed  possible  a  few  years  back,  a  group  of 
Indy  Investors  promptly  formed  a  paper 
team,  the  Arrows,  and  collected  deposits  for 
more  than  11,000  season  tickete.  But  Indy's 
reputation  for  athletic  aggressiveness  also 
has  Its  downside.  When  word  got  out  that 
Art  Angotti  of  the  Arrows  group  was  going 
to  Pittsburgh  to  confer  with  the  owner  of 
the  struggling  Pirates,  Angotti  got  a  caU 
from  a  Pittsburgh  city  official  threatening 
to  arrest  him  for  "tampering  with  a  munici- 
pal faculty"  If  he  showed  up  in  the  city.  He 
didn't:  the  owner  went  to  Indianapolis. 

WhUe  the  sports  explosion  snared  most  of 
the  headlines,  the  city's  cultural  institutions 
were  quietly  expanding  and  striving  upward 
with  their  own  form  of  Hoosier  hustle.  The 
two  leading  museums,  the  Indianapolis 
Museum  of  Art  and  the  ChUdren's  Museum 
(the  world's  largest),  both  moved  to  more 


capacious  quarters  in  the  1970s  and  both  are 
expanding  again.  The  celebrated  ChUdren's 
Museum  has  five  floors  of  beguiling  hands- 
on  exhibits  ranging  from  the  most  extensive 
toy  train  coUection  anywhere  to  an  Indy 
racing  car  and  a  working  carousel.  A  modem 
dance  troupe  arrived  in  1972,  a  ballet  thea- 
ter and  an  opera  company  a  year  later,  and 
two  decaying  downtown  movie  palaces  were 
restored  to  house  a  repertory  theater  and 
the  IndlanapolU  Symphony  Orchestra.  In 
1984,  New  York  Times  critic  Harold  Schon- 
berg  ratified  the  orchestra's  status  by  rank- 
ing It  among  America's  top  16. 

Indy  takes  none  of  this  in  stride.  Success 
has  bred  more  success,  one  risk  has  spawned 
another,  but  the  hustling  never  quits.  In  Its 
own  down-home,  heartland  way  the  Indian- 
apolis story  is  a  classic  expression  of  the 
characteristic  American  drive  to  get  ahead, 
to  triumph  through  hard  work,  to  make  it. 
Rave  reviews  for  touring  Indy  performers 
are  reprinted  in  the  local  papers.  The  recent 
acquisition  of  highly  regarded  British  con- 
ductor Raymond  Leppard  as  music  director 
of  the  symphony  was  reported  as  a  civic 
coup.  "We  aU  feel  the  pressure  to  grow,  and 
we  accept  it,"  says  Robert  Yassin,  director 
of  the  Museum  of  Art.  "Sometimes  you  feel 
caught  in  a  whirlwind  here.  It  aU  happened 
so  fast.  But  there's  a  feeling  that  tomorrow 
wiU  be  a  brighter  day,  the  city  just  keep 
going."  The  museum  conducted  classes  in 
Latin  American  culture  and  Is  presenting  a 
special  exhibit.  "Art  of  the  Fantastic:  Latin 
America  1920-87."  In  conjunction  with  the 
Pan  Am  Games.  With  Hoosier  practicality, 
the  Pan  Am  organizers  are  using  the  orches- 
tra's theater  on  Monument  Circle  as  the 
venue  for  the  weight-lifting  event. 

The  most  visible  symbol  of  the  Indianapo- 
lis renaissance  is  Its  gleaming  downtown 
heart.  More  than  a  bUllon  dollars  in  pubUc 
and  private  funds  has  been  poured  Into  the 
new  hotels,  office  buUdings,  theaters,  res- 
taurants and  other  kinds  of  development  In 
the  area  once  marked  by  dust-caked  store- 
fronts and  empty  sidewalks  after  dark.  A 
visitor  craving  a  croissant  need  not  fret  now- 
adays—a "food  court"  is  never  far  away.  A 
new  hotel  Is  rising  next  to  the  capltol  buUd- 
lng; the  unfinished  Pan  Am  Plaza  a  block 
away  will  contain  two  ice  rinks  and  an  office 
complex.  The  Indiana  Roof,  a  ballroom  with 
a  Spanish  Baroque  motif  that  enjoyed  Its 
heyday  in  the  1930s,  reemerged  in  the  '50s 
and  reopened  last  year  with  a  $5.5  million 
face-lift  and  a  c»mputer-generated  weather 
machine  that  drops  snow  made  from  shred- 
ded ceUophane  on  the  dancers. 

The  old  Union  Station  terminal,  restored 
and  transformed  into  a  hotel-restaurant- 
food  court  and  retail  shops  complex  at  a 
cost  of  $60  milUon.  is  a  showpiece  of  Indy's 
new  downtown.  With  Its  lovingly  rehabili- 
tated tUe  columns,  varnished  wood,  steel 
girders  and  ghostlike  plaster  mannequins 
representing  travelers  in  an  earlier  America, 
the  station  has  become  the  most  popular 
show  in  town,  attracting  more  than  13  mil- 
lion visitors  in  the  first  year  following  its 
opening  \n  the  spring  of  1986.  Developer 
Bob  Boms  lopes  around  the  clangorous  sta- 
tion with  long,  sweeping  strides,  eyeing  the 
ringing  cash  registers  and  chatting  amiably 
with  anyone  who  halts  his  flight.  "That's 
the  Hoosier  litmus  test,"  sUtewide  newslet- 
ter publisher  Harrison  Ullmann  observes. 
"They  won't  let  you  get  too  big  for  your 
britches."  Boms,  who  has  financed  several 
downtown  projects,  sees  Indy's  dazzling  new 
city  center  as  a  potential  "urban  Disney 
World." 


"svnT  cmr  has  its  m omr" 


He  may  be  right.  The  $200  mflllon  White 
River  State  Park,  including  a  65-acre  down- 
town zoo.  a  pleasurtng-ground  modeled  on 
(Copenhagen's  Tlvoll  Gardens,  and  a  contro- 
versial 750-foot-high  tower  which  Is  still  on 
the  drawing  board,  is  due  to  open  in  stages 
over  the  next  few  years.  The  LUly  Endow- 
ment, again,  was  the  park's  principal  finan- 
cial angel.  "I  think  every  city  has  its 
moment.  Its  time  when  things  can  happen," 
says  Sid  Weedman.  who  runs  the  White 
River  Park  project.  "Ours  Is  now."  A  new 
commercial  maU  featuring  a  covered  walk- 
way spanning  the  several  blocks  between 
Monument  Circle  and  the  Hoosier  Dome  is 
In  the  plaiuiing  stage. 

A  few  voices  in  the  Hoosier  wUdemess 
complain  that  Indy's  leaders  have  ignored 
or  neglected  some  unpleasant  social  and  eco- 
nomic realities  In  their  drive  to  gUtz  and 
glory.  "With  the  excepUon  of  LUly.  the  city 
still  doesn't  control  its  own  economy,"  says 
Harrison  Ullmann,  who  publishes  the  mu(dc- 
raklng  Indiana  Letter;  "most  of  the  big  em- 
ployers are  from  out  of  town."  Ullmann  also 
points  out  that  the  city's  declining  industri- 
al base  has  not  been  offset  by  the  new  de- 
velopment. 

Fay  Williams,  a  prominent  black  attorney, 
contends  that  human  problems  have  been 
slighted  in  the  buUding  boom  and  that 
"civic  pride  is  a  luxury"  for  people  without 
job  skills  or  adequate  low-cost  housing.  "De- 
velopment here  is  a  game  only  a  few  can 
play,"  she  says.  "They  draw  the  covered 
wagons  around  them."  (Two  old  men  en- 
countered in  an  office  buUdlng  lobby,  one 
resembling  Frank  Bartles  and  the  other  Ed 
James,  dismissed  the  downtown  revival  as 
"nice,  but  aU  for  the  rich. ")  Williams  faults 
the  LUly  Endowment  for  "failing  to  lead  a 
renaissance  in  human  development."  Mike 
CarroU  of  the  Endowment  repUes  that  al- 
though housing  and  neighborhood  revltal- 
ization  have  been  neglected,  the  foundation 
has  now  moved  them  ""to  the  front  burner.  I 
think  we'U  focus  on  that  in  the  next  five 
years,"  he  says. 

Mayor  Hudnut,  the  Spanish  student,  or- 
chestrates and  overseas  the  Indianapolis  re- 
vival from  his  top-floor  office  in  the  25-story 
City-County  BuUding.  Lean  and  energetic 
the  6-foot-5  ex-preacher  is  liable  to  pop  up 
almost  anywhere  Indy's  name  is  mentioned. 
He's  In  Asia.  taUcing  to  businessmen  who  are 
considering  moving  a  plant  to  the  United 
SUtes.  He's  in  New  York  to  quash  a  puta- 
tive raid  on  the  NBA  Pacers.  He's  in  Mexico 
City  lobbying  for  the  Pan  Am  Games.  At 
home  he  plays  chess  with  the  Indy  grammar 
schoolers  who  won  a  national  championship 
(the  Mayor  lost),  he  dispatches  moving  vans 
to  Baltimore  to  coUect  the  Colts'  belong- 
ings, and  he  writes  a  letter  to  Time  object- 
ing to  a  passage  that  said  Indy  is  "in  a  posi- 
tive fever  to  become  someplace  else."  He 
brings  his  abundant  charisma  to  his  pursuit 
of  the  Indy  grail;  he  has  "so  much  charm." 
says  Ullmann,  "that  if  he  fired  you  you'd 
feel  gratified  to  be  singled  out  for  his  dis- 
tinction." 

The  Mayor  acknowledges  that  "Nirvana 
hasn't  arrived  yet"  and  declares  that  he 
hopes  to  buUd  low-cost  housing  and  improve 
the  city's  economy  base  along  with  its 
Image.  Indy  offers  various  inducements  to 
businesses  moving  into  town,  induding 
zoning  concessions  and  tax  abatements  that 
enable  a  firm  to  defer  some  payments  for  as 
long  as  ten  years.  The  scorecard  on  new 
businesses  has  thus  far  l)een  mixed:  Purola- 
tor  Courier  and  Overland  Express  recently 
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relocated  UMf*.  but  Weatern  Dectric  and 
Stokeljr-Vui  Ounp  deeamped. 

A  raoent  oatefa  waa  the  HiKteon  InaUtutc. 
Tbomaa  Ball.  Jr..  Hudaon't  praaldent.  aaya 
that  TttT'T**^  expenaea  mandated  a  move 
and  that  tbe  Inatltute  was  courted  by  aever- 
al  Weateni  and  Mldweatem  dtlea  tncludlng 
Pboenlx  and  Columbua.  Ohio.  The  Indy 
cooUngent  waa  "ortantaed.  united,  they 
knew  what  tbey  were  doln«  and  they  could 
move  faat."  he  ULya  They  alao  offered  a 
latchel  of  aweetnera.  Including  nibakllaed 
moving  expenaaa  and  13.5  million  in  granta 
mm  ttM  Lilly  BidowmenU  and  Indiana 
oorporatlooa 

Bell  baa  no  regret*.  "Here  we're  In  the 
middle  of  what  moat  of  the  country  la  all 
about— agriculture,  education,  bualniaa- 
labor  relatlona.  Waahlngton  and  New  York 
are  more  parochial  than  Indlanapolla.  They 
aak  ua  what's  going  on  out  there'  becauae 
we  now  repreaent  'out  there.'  And  Indlanap- 
olla appreciates  us.  I'm  sold. "  he  declarea, 
"We're  not  going  anyplace.  I'm  a  Hooaler." 
He  has  the  volunteer  obligations  to  prove 
It— he's  on  the  boards  of  the  art  muaeum. 
the  Pan  Am  Oamea  and  the  Indiana  Sports 
Corporation. 

In  the  final  analysis  Indy's  most  market- 
able aaset  may  well  be  the  Hooeler  personal - 
Itr  eager,  likable,  sensible,  self-effadng.  In 
I8S0  a  Miaaourian  named  William  Rothwell 
sketched  a  collective  portrait  of  the  Hoo- 
slers  he  met  on  his  way  to  the  California 
goldflelds.  They  were  "plain,  open,  free  and 
aoclable."  he  wrote,  with  "a  certain  simplici- 
ty of  countenance  and  manner  peculiar  to 
Hooalers."  They  still  are.  "We  want  visitors 
to  like  us."  81d  Weedman  saya.  "not  Just  to 
come  here  for  an  event."  Harrison  UUmann 
believes  that  Indy  has  not  yet  shed  Its  self- 
doubta  "It's  still  pretty  aw-shucks  here."  he 
says.  "There's  a  hesitancy  to  brag  to  out-of- 
townera.  It's  as  U  we  think  that  if  some- 
thing were  really  good  It  wouldn't  be  In  In- 
dlanapolla." Counters  Ted  Boehm:  "I'm 
ready  to  declare  victory  on  the  question  of 
whether  we're  a  big-league  city." 

Despite  lU  well-orchestrated  campaign  for 
a  national  name,  Indy  still  behaves  like  the 
one-on-one,  bome-and- family  town  It's 
always  been.  An  Intermlaalon  at  a  "family 
day"  NBA  game  features  a  lay-up  contest 
between  two  Hooaler  families— Mom.  Dad 
and  two  kids  each.  The  home  folks  are  free 
to  uae  most  of  the  elaborate  world-class 
sports  facilltlea.  Cab  drivers,  policemen  and 
others  who  deal  with  the  public  are  regular- 
ly briefed  on  the  details  of  such  attractions 
as  Union  Station  and  the  Pan  Am  Oamea  "I 
want  Indianapolis  to  be  a  major-league  city 
with  a  hometown  atmosphere."  Mayor 
Hudnut  says,  and  so  far  it  still  is.  Its  new 
eminence  and  the  attendant  complications 
may  eventually  alter  homespun  Indy,  but  It 
hasn't  happened  yet;  there  are  no  signs  of 
an  Identity  criaia. 

The  closest  thing  to  it  may  have  been  a 
slogan  Indianapolis  latched  onto  a  few  years 
ago:  "Apple  [as  in  the  Big  Apple!  is  our 
middle  name."  But  the  T-ahlrts  bearing  this 
mui— /tiny  measage  are  nowhere  to  be  seen 
nowadays.  Indy's  grown  out  of  them.* 


THE  NEED  TO  PROVIDE  A  PREF- 
ERENTIAL TAX  RATE  FOR  CAP- 
ITAL GAINS 

•  Mr.  B06CHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
this  will  be  my  sixth  floor  statement 
advocating  a  preferential  tax  rate  for 
capital  gains.  I  will  continue  to  speak 
cm  the  issue  In  the  future. 


By  way  of  backcround.  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1M6  which  we  passed 
last  year— with  my  enthusiastic  sup- 
port—repealed the  exclusion  that  had 
existed  for  long-term  capital  gains. 
Under  that  exclusion.  60  percent  of  el- 
igible long-term  capital  gains  were  not 
taxed.  Since  the  top  tax  rate  was  50 
percent,  the  maximum  tax  rate  on 
long-term  capital  gains  was  20  percent. 

Under  the  new  law— that  is.  the  law 
after  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986— 
capital  gains  will  be  taxed  as  ordinary 
Income,  so  that  the  maximum  margin- 
al tax  rate  on  capital  gains  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  could  increase  to  as  high  as 
33  percent.  In  prior  floor  statements  I 
have  spoken  on  why  I  disagree  with 
the  decision  to  repeal  the  exclusion.  I 
have  pointed  out  that  the  exclusion 
was  not  a  loophole  for  the  wealthy  but 
was  instead  an  important  economic  in- 
centive, the  loss  of  which  will,  among 
other  things,  have  a  negative  impact 
on  our  international  competitiveness 
and  a  negative  impact  on  low  and 
middle-income  taxpayers. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  talk  about  my 
friend,  the  late  Congressman  William 
Albert  Steiger.  Steiger  Is  an  important 
name  in  the  long  history  of  capital 
gains,  which  dates  all  the  way  back  to 
1921.  From  1921  until  enactment  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  we  had  a 
differential  tax  rate  for  capital  gains. 
So  repealing  the  exclusion  last  year 
was  certainly  a  very  significant  change 
in  tax  policy. 

Prom  1967  untU  1978  Bill  Steiger 
served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  a  Republican  Congressman 
representing  the  Sixth  District  in  Wis- 
consin. Bill  carried  the  ball  In  the 
push  for  the  larger  capital  gains  dif- 
ferential which  was  eventually  enacted 
in  1978.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  last 
floor  statement,  he  encountered  no 
small  amount  of  resistance  in  his  ef- 
forts. Opposing  proposals  to  change 
the  tax  treatment  of  capital  gains, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  W.  Mi- 
chael Blumenthal  wrote  Bill  in  1978 
that  increasing  the  differential  be- 
tween ordinary  income  and  capital 
gains  would  cost  the  Treasury  12  bil- 
lion aiuiually  in  lost  revenues. 

As  the  evidence  clearly  demon- 
strates, we  should  now  know  that  de- 
creasing the  tax  rate  on  capital  gains 
wUl  not  result  in  a  loss  of  revenue  to 
the  Treasury.  To  the  contrary,  the  his- 
torical data  clearly  show  that  increas- 
ing the  tax  rate  on  capital  gains  de- 
creases collections,  while  lowering 
rates  increases  capital  gains  collec- 
tions. Congressman  Steiger's  unrelent- 
ing efforts  finally  paid  off  in  1978  with 
passage  of  the  "Revenue  Act  of 
1978"-H.R.  13611.  PubUc  Law  95- 
600— which  increased  the  capital  gains 
exclusion  to  60  percent. 

Congressman  Steiger  was  bom  in 
Oshkosh.  WI.  in  1938.  He  attended 
Rose  C.  Swart  Campus  Schooh,  Osh- 
kosh High  School,  and  then  the  Uni- 


versity of  Wisconsin,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1900.  BUI  was  elected 
to  the  Wisconsin  State  Assembly  from 
the  first  district  of  Winnebago  County 
in  1960.  and  reelected  in  1962  and 
again  in  1964.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention  in 
1968.  1972  and  1976.  In  1968.  the  U.S. 
Jaycees  named  Bill  Steiger  as  one  of 
the  10  outstanding  young  men  In 
America.  Prior  to  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress Bill  was  president  of  Stelger- 
Rathke  Development  Co. 

So  in  the  history  of  capital  gains  in 
this  country,  the  name  of  William 
Albert  Steiger  has  a  very  special  place. 
And  It  is  Important  that  capital  gains 
not  simply  fade  into  history  as  a  provi- 
sion from  a  prior  era.  We  need  a  cap- 
ital gains  differential  in  the  tax  law.  I 
have  introduced  legislation— S.  444— 
which  would  reinstate  a  capital  gains 
differential  Into  the  tax  law.  Under 
my  proposal,  a  40-percent  exclusion 
would  be  allowed  for  assets  held  for  1 
year.  In  the  case  of  assets  held  3  years 
or  longer,  the  exclusion  would  t>e  In- 
creased to  60  percent.  I  Invite  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  supporting  a  re- 
instatement of  the  capital  gains  rate 
differential.* 


but  one  of  countless 
find  Japanese  doors 


THE  IMPACT  OP  INTERNATION- 
AL TRADE  ON  NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  an  understatement  to  say 
that  international  trade  has  a  perva- 
sive impact  on  our  national  economy. 
Our  commerce  with  foreign  countries 
affects,  directly  or  Indirectly,  every 
sector  of  our  economy,  and  has  a  pro- 
found influence  on  the  basic  industries 
which  fuel  our  Nation.  We  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  International  trade,  and  we 
allow  other  nations  access  to  our  com- 
mercial market— the  largest  in  the 
world. 

Unfortunately,  not  every  nation  af- 
fords us  equivalent  free  access  to  their 
markets.  As  a  result,  we  are  experienc- 
ing unprecedented  trade  deficits  which 
place  severe  constraints  on  our  econo- 
my, costs  us  Jobs,  and  have  given  ur- 
gency to  trade  legislation  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

Japan  serves  well  as  a  paradigm  of 
those  countries  which  take  blatant  ad- 
vantage of  our  openness.  It  is  no  secret 
that  Japan's  economy  is  primarily 
export  driven.  They  guard  their  own 
markets  Jealously,  while  they  sell  ag- 
gressively to  ours.  Tobacco  is  a  case 
study  with  which  I  am  intimately  fa- 
miliar—they have  constructed  an  intri- 
cate maze  of  tariffs,  quotas,  bureauc- 
racies, regulations,  and  Government 
monopolies,  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
excluding  American  cigarettes  from 
their  markets.  Ours  Is  clearly  a  superi- 
or product,  and  these  barriers  are  in 
place  for  no  other  reason  than  to  pro- 
tect their  own  domestic  tobacco  indus- 


try. And  this  is 
products  which 
closed  to  trade. 

Recently,  Bosworth  M.  Todd.  Jr.  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  Japanese  econo- 
my, and  the  effects  of  their  unwilling- 
ness to  open  their  markets,  in  a  speech 
to  the  Southern  Teacher's  Retirement 
Conference  held  in  Lexington.  KY.  I 
think  that  Bos  Todd  makes  some  most 
Insightful  observations  and  interesting 
projections,  and  I  commend  him  for 
his  thoughtful  and  detailed  approach 
to  a  complex  situation.  I  am  asking 
that  the  text  of  his  speech  be  included 
in  the  Record,  and  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  as  the  basis 
for  serious  thought  about  our  trade  re- 
lations with  Japan,  as  well  as  the 
entire  trade  policy  debate. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  this  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  speech  follows: 

A  Bloodlsss  Peakl  Harbor 
(Speech  by  Bosworth  M.  Todd,  Jr.) 

In  April,  1985.  I  wrote  a  magazine  article 
expressing  skepticism  about  meaningful 
relief  from  our  trade  deficit  with  Japan.  At 
that  time,  they  had  a  trade  surplus  of  $37 
billion  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  much  of  It 
with  us.  and  had  emerged  as  the  world's 
largest  creditor  nation. 

I  cited  protectionist  tariffs  and  trade  re- 
strictions, which  hurt  our  efforts  to  sell  our 
goods  to  them.  They  still  do. 

The  Japanese  don't  play  by  the  same  rules 
we  do.  They  are  tough  negotiators.  They'll 
do  anything  to  keep  out  unwanted  competi- 
tion. 

They  overprotect  farmers.  High  taxes  re- 
strict supply  of  land,  and  shares  of  stock.  In 
my  article,  I  complained  they  "managed" 
the  yen,  (247  per  dollar)  keeping  it  cheap  to 
give  exports  a  price  advantage. 

Two  years  have  gone  by  and  the  Japanese 
trade  surplus  is  uo  3V^  times  to  $90  billion, 
in  spite  of  the  yen  nearly  doubling,  to  139. 
Barriers  continue,  and  manufacturers  have 
absorbed  much  of  the  change  in  their  cmx- 
rency  rather  than  raise  the  price  of  a 
ToyoU  to  $24,000. 

Japan  has  half  our  population,  half  our 
ONP.  yet  lU  stock  market,  at  $2.8  trillion, 
recently  passed  our  own.  .  .up  100%  in  the 
past  12  months  alone.  Stocks  are  56x  earn- 
ings, versus  15-20x  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
That's  speculation. 

Tokyo  real  estate  prices  tripled  in  the  last 
three  years.  Here  is  a  country  the  size  of 
C^ifomla.  much  of  It  mountains,  one-third 
habiUble.  Walking  on  Tokyo  streets  is  like 
Grand  Central  Station  at  rush  hour. 

I  was  thinking  about  using  my  DelU  Air- 
lines bonus  points  for  a  free  flight  to  Tokyo 
until  I  learned  from  a  friend  it  can  cost  $700 
a  day,  once  I  arrive. .  .$130  cab  ride  from  the 
airport.  .  .$7  for  an  orange  Juice.  .  .$17  to 
have  a  suit  cleaned.  .  .nearly  $4  for  a  cup  of 
coffee.  Ridiculous. 

Japan's  economy  in  many  ways  Is  archaic, 
such  as  their  weird  political  structure  and 
excessive  protectionism.  Another  flaw  is 
their  lack  of  military  strength.  They  are  de- 
pendent on  us.  We  spent  billions  on  a  carri- 
er task  force  In  the  Arabian  Gulf  so  Japan 
can  get  Its  oil.  We  spend  6%;  they  spend  1% 
on  defense. 

The  hourly  wage  Is  about  1S%  below  ours. 
But  living  costs  are  2W  times  ours,  so  living 
standards  are  low.  Their  consumer  markets 


are  limited.  No  wonder.  Protectionism  limits 
their  access  to  imported  goods. 

Japanese  corporations  now  divert  much  of 
their  profits  into  the  stock  market  instead 
of  capital  investment.  Individuals  are  taking 
out  loans  against  their  property  to  speculate 
in  the  market. 

The  astonishing  rise  In  Nippon  Telegraph, 
a  mature  telephone  utility,  to  280x  earnings 
Is  dramatic  evidence  of  excessive  spectila- 
tlon.  The  former  government-owned  compa- 
ny came  public  with  a  portion  of  their 
shares  in  February,  at  $10,500  a  share,  and 
has  since  doubled.  .  .now  a  $320  billion  in 
market  value,  or  4x  that  of  the  much  larger 
IBM. 

Two-thirds  of  all  Japanese  shares  never 
change  hands.  Many  corporations  for  years 
have  owned  stock  in  other  Japanese  compa- 
nies. Such  cross-ownership  is  like  a  seaweed, 
a  hangover  from  power  conglomerates.  If 
they  sold,  they  would  pay  a  55%  corporate 
tax  on  the  profit.  .  .hence  limited  floating 
supply. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  the  value  of  land 
in  Japan  exceeds  that  of  all  the  U.S.  are  re- 
itHctivt  zoning  and  costly  food  price  sup- 
ports.  This  leads  to  such  bizarre  activity  as 
rice  farming  on  the  outskirts  of  Tokyo. 
Those  policies  along  with  high  taxes  on  land 
sales  mean  94%  of  Japanese  land  never 
comes  up  for  sale. 

Perhaps  that  explains  why  a  large  Tokyo 
taxi  company  recently  bought  the  1,200- 
room  Hyatt  on  Maul  for  $360  million  or 
$300,000  per  room,  a  record  price  for  a 
hotel. 

Half  of  Japan's  habitable  land  is  devoted 
to  farming,  half  of  that  In  rice.  Japan  for- 
bids importation  of  rice.  The  government 
pays  huge  price  supports  to  farmers.  Con- 
sumers thus  pay  llx  the  world  price,  the 
price  it  could  be  shipped  in  from  California. 

There  are  thousands  of  inefficient  one- 
acre  rice  paddies  in  the  Tokyo  suburbs, 
tended  by  factory  workers  in  their  free 
hours. 

The  average  price  of  a  very  small  400  sq. 
ft.  house  in  a  middle  class  Tokyo  district  is 
lOx  annual  pretax  earnings  of  the  family— a 
heavy  burden.  By  contrast  it  is  only  4x  in 
the  U.S. 

Real  estate,  since  so  little  land  does  come 
Into  the  market,  gets  resold  thereafter  once 
very  two  months.  More  than  $200  billion  In 
bank  loans  feed  this  speculative  commerical 
real  estate  trading  activity. 

The  Tokyo  stock  market  is  antiquated  .  .  . 
like  ours  60  years  ago  .  .  .  market  rigging  is 
common.  Margin  buying  and  speculative 
short  term  trading  are  widespread. 

It's  a  thin  market,  but  trading  volume  is 
6x  ours,  due  to  heavy  turnover.  It's  an  easily 
manipulated  market. 

Nissan  lost  money  last  year  selling  cars, 
but  more  than  offset  it  by  trading  shares  in 
other  companies.  Sony  used  the  proceeds  of 
a  recent  debenture  not  for  plant  but  to  spec- 
ulate in  the  market . .  .  and  included  trading 
profits  .  .  .  even  after  the  55%  tax  ...  In  re- 
ported earnings. 

Japan's  rising  trade  surplus  is  feeding  this 
fever.  In  a  world  of  uncoordinated  money 
policy  and  floating  exchange  rates,  this  sur- 
plus has  driven  up  the  yen  so  dramatically. 
Japanese  Investors  have  suffered  big  foreign 
exchange  losses  on  their  Investments  In  our 
country.  Long  U.S.  governments  purchased 
two  years  ago  have  lost  one-third  of  their 
value  to  Japanese  Investors.  Realizing  this, 
some  Japanese  Investors  including  corpora- 
tions, have  exchanged  their  dollar  holdings 
back  to  yen  .  .  .  swamping  Japan  in  even 
more  liquidity. 


However,  the  wide  spread  between  tT.8. 
and  Japanese  bond  yields  encourages  some 
Japanese  investors  to  remain  in  our  market. 
The  five  point  yield  spread  on  a  five-year 
Treasury  (8.5%  vs.  3.5%)  means  that  even  if 
the  yen  rises  over  the  next  five  yean  to  100 
to  the  doUar,  versus  139  now  .  .  .  the  extra 
yield  offsets  the  currency  loss. 

If  Japan  were  to  open  up  to  exports,  there 
would  be  plenty  for  Janpanese  consumers  to 
buy.  They  would  not  have  to  spend  35%  of 
their  Income  on  food,  twice  our  portion.  The 
strong  yen  would  enable  them  to  draw  in  a 
wealth  of  cheap  imports,  expecially  food, 
and  allow  development  of  Japan's  stunted 
consumer  markets,  reduce  their  huge  trad- 
ing surplus,  raise  Japanese  living  standards, 
and  restore  some  balance  to  the  foreign  ex- 
change markets.  What  can  we  do? 

We  should  encourage  "one  man-one  vote" 
in  Japan,  as  recently  proposed  by  Sam  Na- 
ttagama  Agriculture  is  a  powerful  voice  in 
Japan,  way  out  of  proportion  to  their 
number.  It's  ridiculous  to  see  steak  selling 
for  $45 /lb.  in  their  supermarkets  because 
the  powerful  farmers'  lobby  inhibits  beef 
imports. 

Since  Japan  Is  the  most  q>eculatlve 
market  In  the  world  today,  and  now  the  big- 
gest, we  should  watch  for  signs  of  weakness 
in  the  market  as  an  early  warning  for  a  cool- 
ing off  in  our  own  market. 

Japan  is  the  focus  of  speculation  in  the 
world  today.  I'm  cautious  about  our  market 
outlook  because  I'm  aware  we  live  in  an 
interdependent  global  financial  village,  one 
member  of  which  has  gone  mad  at  the 
moment. 

What's  ahead?  There  will  be  tougher 
trade  negotiations  with  Japan.  The  yen  will 
stabilize.  Our  trade  deficit  will  shrink. 
There  will  t>e  an  increase  in  our  discount 
rate,  a  lowering  of  Japan's,  maybe  Germa- 
ny's; an  agreement— not  for  fixed  exchange 
rates,  but  trading  bonds— more  policy  co- 
ordination, some  trade  concessions  in  return 
for  cancelling  our  April  17  semiconductor 
tariff  penalty  .  .  .  possibly  some  Japanese 
help  in  lending  money  to  Latin  America.  We 
are  in  the  eye  of  the  storm  at  the  moment. 

Lee  laccoca.  in  his  book,  quotes  Dr.  Kubo, 
chairman  of  Mitsubishi:  'We  in  Japan  look 
out  for  our  self-interest.  What  I  don't  un- 
derstand is  why  your  country  does  not  do 
the  same." 

Perhaps  we  are  learning  to  do  Just  that.* 


ORIGINAL  S.  777,  THE  GUARAN- 
TEED JOB  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 
OP  1987 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  18.  1987,  I  introduced  S.  777, 
the  Guaranteed  Job  Opportunity  Act 
of  1987.  From  the  outset,  this  bill  has 
had  the  enthusiastic  support  of  friend 
and  colleague  Harry  Reid.  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Senator  Reid  is  the  only  member  of 
this  body,  to  my  knowledge,  who  has 
spent  the  night  in  a  shelter  for  home- 
less people.  He  has  come  face  to  face 
with  poverty  and  deprivation,  in  a  way 
most  of  us  have  not.  He  has  done  so 
without  fanfare  and  media  coverage. 

In  my  haste  to  introduce  S.  777, 1  ne- 
glected to  Include  the  names  of  each 
of  the  original  cosponsors  of  this 
measure  to  guarantee  a  job  for  every 
American  that  wants  to  work.  In  addi- 
tion to  Senator  Rkid,  Senator  Harkin, 
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and  Senator  Mixui-uu  should  also  be 
Uated  ••  oriclnal  coeponaon. 

I  want  to  apoloclae  for  any  Inconven- 
ience or  misunderstanding  that  may 
have  been  caused  by  my  failure  to  in- 
clude each  Senator's  name  on  the  bill. 
I  appreciate  their  strong  support  of 
this  important  measure. 

The  next  major  cmnmltment  Amer- 
ica must  make  is  to  the  development 
of  our  human  resource*— we  must  put 
America  back  to  work. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  on  March 
18.  1987  I  introduced  legialaUon  to  es- 
tablish a  guaranteed  Job  opportunity 
for  every  American.  Achieving  full  em- 
ployment is  the  next  logical  step  of  a 
humane  society  and  a  society  that 
squarely  conftonts  the  issues  of  com- 
petitiveness and  productivity.  Since  we 
are  not  going  to  let  people  in  America 
starve,  we  have  two  options— to  pay 
them  for  doing  nothing  or  to  pay  them 
for  doing  something. 

The  Pull  Employment  Act  of  1948 
declared  our  NaUon's  commitment  to 
providing  Jobs  for  every  American  who 
was  able  and  willing  to  work.  Since 
1948.  the  Congress  has  enacted  legisla- 
tion declaring  a  "war  on  poverty"  and 
has  restated  its  commitment  to  full 
employment  In  the  Humphrey-Haw- 
kins Act,  the  Pull  Employment  and 
Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1978.  Unfor- 
tunately, our  record  since  the  passage 
of  the  Hiunphrey-Hawklns  bill  In  1978 
is  not  good.  One  reason  Is  that  we 
have  been  short  on  work  and  long  on 
words  when  it  comes  to  carrying  out 
our  promise  to  put  Americans  back  to 
work.  I  want  to  emphasize  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  proposal  is  different. 
It  is  short  on  words— Just  a  23-page 
bUl— it  would  establish  no  new  Federal 
bureacracy  to  administer  the  program, 
and  it  will  work. 

The  Guaranteed  Job  Opportunity 
Act  of  1987  wUl  create  the  Guaranteed 
Job  Opportunity  Program.  In  each 
community  a  local  board  composed  of 
equal  numbers  of  business,  labor,  and 
public  sector  representatives  will  de- 
velop employment  projects.  Those 
who  are  eligible  for  emplojrment  must 
have  been  unemployed  for  at  least  5 
weeks.  S.  777  also  contains  the  follow- 
ing essential  elements  which  are  as 
follows: 

Employment— Eligible  p*rtlcl[>anU  wUl  be 
hired  on  a  project-by-project  baais  to  work  a 
m»»imiim  of  32  houTB  pcF  weck:  pay  will  be 
St  the  minimum  wace  ($3.M  an  hour. 
$107.a0  per  week,  or  ten  percent  above  the 
psrtldpsnt'a  welfare  allotment  or  unem- 
ployment compensation.  U  applicable,  and 
where  the  welfare  allotment  or  unemploy- 
ment ccMnpenaatlon  due  would  exceed  the 
mitiimiim  wage:  the  participant  would  con- 
tinue to  be  eliclble  for  a  (minimum  wage) 
Ouarwiteed  Job  Opportunity  Procram 
<OJOP)  lob  should  his  or  her  welfare  allot- 
ment be  reduced  or  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  expire. 

Testing  and  Educaton— all  applicants  will 
be  tested  for  basic  reading  and  writlnc  abili- 
ty, with  basic  skills  Instruction  provided  for 
those  with  limited  or  marslnal  skills,  but 


who  holda  a  high  school  diploma  or  a  OED. 
and  required  of  those  with  no  high  school 
diploma  or  OKD.  Those  In  the  latter  catego- 
ry will  receive  counaeUng  and  must  attend 
evening  or  weekend  clsnes  untU  they  obtain 
a  OED.  ffl1Hr'»'  rliTs  will  be  provided  for 
the  limited  Engllah  speaking  and  waivers 
would  be  made  available  for  handicapped 
persona  or  those  requiring  special  education. 

Job  auba— will  be  formed  to  assist  with 
resume  preparation,  the  development  of 
good  Intervtewlng  techniques,  and  to  pro- 
vide feedback  to  club  members  on  what 
each  la  doing  In  the  Job  search  process. 

Benefit*— persons  employed  through 
OJOP  will  receive  medical  coverage.  Social 
Security  retirement  and  disabUlty  coverage, 
but  will  not  receive  unemployment  compen- 
sation coverage.  Supportive  aervlcea  such  as 
child  care  and  transportatlMi  to  education 
and  training  centers  will  also  be  provided. 

Work  Prolects-^obs  will  be  decided  on  a 
project-by-proJect  basis  according  to  guide- 
lines established  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
If  an  objection  to  a  project  Is  filed  by  3 
union  repreaentatlves  from  the  committee. 
or  by  2  business  representatives,  the  project 
would  be  vetoed.  Supervisors  will  be  as- 
signed proJect-by-proJect  and  will  be  paid 
the  local  prevaUlng  wage.  Transportation 
and  equipment  may  not  exceed  10%  of  the 
total  project  cost. 

While  the  gtiaranteed  Job  opportuni- 
ty is  the  centerpiece  of  my  proposal, 
those  eligible  will  participate  In  a  proc- 
ess that  will  emphasize  education. 
traliUng,  and  Job  skill  development. 
The  focus  will  remain  on  private 
sector  employment,  and  as  a  last 
resort,  a  guaranteed  Job  opportunity 
in  the  public  sector.  These  jobs  will  be 
assigned  on  a  project-by-project  basis 
and  may  last  from  1  day  to  several 
months. 

This  bill  Is  not  a  simple  answer  or 
panacea  to  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment in  America.  I  have  Joined  a  bi- 
partisan majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  in  sponsoring  S. 
514.  the  Jobs  for  Employable  Depend- 
ent Individuals  Act  [JEDIl,  which  pro- 
vides an  incentive  for  States  to  train 
and  place  AFDC  and  SSI  recipients,  in 
particular  the  yoimg,  potentially  long- 
term  welfare  recipients.  Under  this 
program.  States  will  receive  a  bonus 
for  each  APDC  recipient  placed  as  a 
resvilt  of  participation  in  a  training 
program.  The  bonus  rewards  States 
using  a  portion  of  what  would  other- 
wise be  the  AFDC  benefit  check.  I  am 
also  an  original  sponsor  of  S.  538.  the 
Economic  Dislocation  and  Worker  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Act  of  1987.  This 
bill  Implements  the  recommendations 
of  Secretary  of  Labor  Brock's  task 
force  on  economic  adjustment  and 
worker  dislocation  in  a  competitive  so- 
ciety. It  promises  to  substantially  en- 
hance our  current  Federal  efforts  to 
retrain  and  reemploy  persons  dis- 
placed by  plant  closings,  adverse  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  other  circum- 
stances beyond  the  worker's  control. 
Farmers  and  displaced  homemakers 
will  also  benefit  from  the  provisions  in 
S.  538. 


There  Is,  however,  a  longer  term  em- 
ployment program  than  will  be  ad- 
dressed by  these  pending  bills  or  this 
year's  budget  proposal  by  the  Reagan 
administration.  The  Washington  Post 
touched  upon  the  real  issue  in  a  June 
15.  1988.  editorial  "Not  Enough  Jobs": 

*  *  *  Sometime  In  the  1970s  there  was  a 
silent  and  profound  change  in  the  politics  of 
economics.  The  unemployment  rate  was  no 
longer  the  single  crucial  number  that  could 
swing  elections.  Memories  of  bad  yean  in 
the  1B308  and.  for  the  Europeans,  the  post- 
war IMOa  had  faded.  A  substantial  structure 
of  Social  Security  and  unemployment  bene- 
flU  had  been  written  Into  law.  and  the  fear 
of  losing  a  job  no  longer  went  so  deep.  As 
the  pivotal  number  In  elections  campaigns, 
unemployment  was  replaced  by  Inflation. 
To  push  Inflation  down,  governments 
throughout  the  world  have  resorted  to  poli- 
cies that  have  left  the  numbers  of  people 
without  Jobs  far  above  the  levels  that,  until 
the  mid- 19708.  were  traditional. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  the  massive 
loss  of  industrial  Jobs  in  chiefly  attributed— 
correctly— to  the  excessively  high  exchange 
rate  of  the  dollar.  But  over  a  longer  period 
there  is  a  pattern  of  decline  in  manufactur- 
ing employment  that  Is  common  to  all  of 
the  advanced  industrial  countries,  even 
Japan.  Productivity  has  typically  risen 
much  faster  in  manufacturing  than  In  moat 
other  sectors  of  these  economies. 

A  high  general  level  of  unemployment  Is 
not  the  only  measure  of  the  social  damage 
that  results.  Another  Is  the  length  of  time 
that  each  person  remains  unemployed,  and 
It  has  generally  been  increasing.  Still  an- 
other is  the  age  distribution  of  unemploy- 
ment. Americans  worry,  with  good  reason, 
about  unemployed  youth.  But  the  Europe- 
aiu  have  far  more  to  worry  about.  In  the 
United  States,  one  out  of  every  seven  work- 
ing people  under  the  age  of  25  is  out  of  a 
Job.  In  Prance  It's  one  out  of  four,  and  In 
Spain  nearly  half. 

Of  all  the  industrial  countries,  only  Japan 
has  cut  Inflation  without  letting  unemploy- 
ment rise  to  levels  that,  at  any  time  before 
the  last  dosen  years,  would  have  been  con- 
sidered intolerable.  In  Europe  and  North 
America  there  have  been  endless  attempts 
to  bring  down  both  together,  and  none  has 
worked.  It  is  correct  to  celebrate  the  return 
to  (comparatively)  low  inflation.  But  It 
would  be  quite  wrong  to  ignore  the  costs  at 
which  It  has  been  accomplished. 

We  must  make  eliminating  unem- 
ployment our  No.  1  priority. 

TRXPROBLni 

Unemployment  will  not  disappear  by 
wishing  it  away,  by  a  policy  of  drift 
and  hope,  by  making  pious  speeches 
about  it.  Doing  a  politically  safe  ballet 
dance  around  the  Issue  will  not  solve 
it.  And  we  need  to  solve  it  because  a 
massive  waste  of  humanity  is  taking 
place  each  day,  and  that  waste  is 
slowly  but  certainly  eroding  our  eco- 
nomic futtve. 

The  Nation  heard  editorial  cheers 
when  the  unemployment  rate  dropped 
to  7.2  percent  for  1985,  but  between 
the  Great  Depression  and  1980  there 
were  only  2  years— 1975  and  1978— 
when  the  unemployment  rate  was  that 
high.  Although  there  has  been  some 
month-to-month  variation  in  Joble 


ness.  the  overall  unemployment  rate 
has  increased  by  more  than  1  percent- 
age point  each  decade  since  1950.  Our 
colleague,  Soiator  Daniel  Patrick 
MOTHXHAM.  has  accurately  noted, 
"rates  of  imemplosnnent  that  were 
thought  intolerable  in  the  early  1980's 
are  thought  unattainable  in  the 
1980'a" 

Under  the  leadership  of  President 
Harry  Truman.  Congress  passed  the 
Pull  Employment  Act  of  1946,  making 
a  commitment  in  words  to  provide  em- 
ployment opportunities  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. Truman  then  was  worred  about  1 
million  people  unemployed.  Forty 
years  later,  with  10  million  people  un- 
employed, the  hope  and  the  promise 
of  that  act  remain  unfulfilled. 

Nothing  restricts  the  future  as  much 
as  our  failure  to  use  our  human  re- 
sources more  fully.  Why  has  Japan 
made  such  tremendous  strides,  moving 
form  income  that  was  5  percent  of  the 
average  American's  income  in  1950,  to 
87  percent  in  1984?  Japan,  a  nation 
the  size  of  California  and  half  our 
population,  has  few  natural  resources. 
Yet  Japan  has  surpassed  most  nations 
in  economic  growth  through  develop- 
ing ideas  and  human  potential.  Japan 
has  announced  a  goal  of  having  the 
world's  highest  per  capita  income  by 
the  year  2000,  and  few  contest  that 
possibility. 

For  the  United  States  to  fall  to  un- 
derstand the  need  to  develop  ideas  and 
human  resources  much  more  fully  is 
not  simply  economic  folly,  not  simply 
lacerating  ourselves  with  self-inflicted 
wounds,  it  is  causing  untold  and  need- 
less agony  across  this  good  and  rich 
land.  Unfortunately,  most  of  us  don't 
see  the  agony.  In  the  play  named  for 
the  lead  character,  Zorba  draws  laughs 
when  he  says  the  obvious  to  a  man  he 
meets.  "We  are  strangers  because  we 
do  not  know  each  other."  The  agony 
of  Joblessness  is  a  stranger  to  most 
Americans  because  we  do  not  Icnow  it 
personally.  We  may  exi>erience  it 
slightly  through  seasonal  unemploy- 
ment, through  a  temporary  layoff, 
through  a  temporary  transition  period 
of  a  week  or  two  from  one  Job  to  an- 
other, but  not  the  hard,  real  thing. 
Even  if  we  do  not  encounter  Jobless- 
ness in  its  full  harshness,  it  touches  us 
every  day  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  We 
face  the  indirect  spinoffs  from  unem- 
ployment: high  crime  rates,  and  tax 
money  going  for  welfare,  prisons,  and 
luemployment  compensation.  But,  for 
most  of  us,  the  confrontation  with  un- 
employment's grlmness  is  distant,  indi- 
rect. The  ugly  realities  do  not  pene- 
trate most  middle-class  homes. 

Unemployment  leads  to  poverty,  and 
the  poverty  statistics  are  not  pleasant. 
In  1984  1  in  every  7  Americans  lived  in 
a  family  that  fell  below  the  poverty 
line  of  $10,609  for  a  family  of  four.  In 
1968  the  poorest  fifth  of  U.S.  families 
had  91  percent  of  the  money  needed 
for  basic  requirements,  but  15  years 


later  that  had  fallen  to  60  percent. 
Most  of  the  poor  are  white,  but  blacks 
are  three  times  as  likely  as  whites  to 
live  in  poverty:  Hispanics  are  more 
than  twice  as  likely.  Thirty-four  per- 
cent of  those  living  in  female-headed 
families  are  poor.  The  only  good  news 
in  poverty  statistics  is  that  the  per- 
centage of  elderly  Americans  living  in 
poverty  is  declining.  Older  Americans 
are  being  lifted  by  Social  Security  and 
programs  like  supplemental  security 
income.  But  those  over  65  are  only  14 
percent  of  our  population.  For  the 
nonelderly  poor  in  our  midst  the  main 
answer  must  be  Jobs. 

In  all,  we  have  at  least  10  million 
people  imemployed  or  significantly 
underemployed— worldng  2  dasrs  or 
less  a  week  when  they  want  to  work 
full  time.  Ten  million  people  is  almost 
twice  the  population  of  Switzerland.  If 
Switzerland  suddenly  lost  all  its  em- 
ployment, the  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  galvanize  our  resources  to 
help  the  Swiss  people.  Lions  Clubs  and 
women's  clubs  and  churches  and  syna- 
gogues would  volunteer  help.  As  they 
should.  But  when  more  than  twice  the 
employable  population  of  Switzerland 
is  unemployed  within  our  own  borders, 
we  have  yet  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
major  national  concern.  It  is  not  a 
high  priority  for  us.  One-third  of  that 
10  million  number  fortunately  are  un- 
employed for  less  than  30  days,  but 
the  average  length  of  imemployment 
had  grown  to  more  than  15  weeks  by 
1985. 

The  figure  of  10  million  unemployed 
is  higher  than  the  rosy  official  esti- 
mates of  8  million  but  lower  than  the 
estimates  of  others.  Dr.  Leon  Keyser- 
ling,  once  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  for  President 
Truman,  believes  the  accurate  figure 
today  is  closer  to  12  million.  No  one 
knows  the  number  precisely.  Ten  mil- 
lion unemployed  may  understate  Job- 
lessness slightly,  but  it  Is  probably 
close  to  accurate. 

From  1979  to  1984,  11.5  million 
Americans  lost  their  jobs  because 
plants  had  shut  down  or  moved  or 
modernized  production  techniques  or 
because  of  decreased  demand.  Of  that 
11.5  million,  more  than  a  million  have 
simply  dropped  out  of  the  labor  force. 
They  are  no  longer  counted  among  the 
unemployed.  Of  those  who  were  able 
to  find  new  Jobs,  over  half  found 
themselves  earning  less  money. 

The  Federal  Government  estimates 
that  more  than  2  million  women  who 
were  homemakers  have  suddenly 
found  themselves  divorced  or  widowed 
or  abandoned.  They  generally  have 
little  or  no  paid  work  experience,  in 
the  sense  of  a  9  to  5  Job.  Almost  half 
of  these  women  either  are  alone  in 
their  poverty  or  are  part  of  a  family 
with  total  income  below  $10,000.  They 
often  have  an  extremely  difficult  time 
getting  a  job. 


What  is  true  politically  is  that  the 
gravity  of  what  unemployment  means 
to  those  who  face  Joblessness  has  not 
penetrated  deeply— nor  is  there  a 
widely  held  belief  that  Government 
action  can  change  the  picture  much. 
Inaction  is  tolerated  and  the  misery  is 
accepted  or  ignored. 

A  1980  study  of  127  men  measuring 
42  possible  llfechanglng  emotional 
events  foimd  loss  of  Job  trailing  only 
two  other  experiences  in  its  emotional 
intensity:  death  of  a  spouse  or  death 
of  a  close  family  member.  A  1983  psy- 
chiatric study  reached  the  conclusion 
that  unemployment  "has  a  profoiuid 
impact  on  emotional  and  physical 
health." 

mtncPLOTifKirr  is  ulpuistvx 

When  we  fail  to  provide  employ- 
ment, the  costs  reach  far  beyond  the 
Jobless.  Many  of  my  colleagues  have 
seen  a  TV  commercial  by  the  oil  filter 
company  in  which  a  grease-stained 
mechanic  utters  the  prophetic  words 
about  failure  to  make  the  timely  re- 
pairs on  an  automobile— "Tou  can  pay 
me  now  or  pay  me  later."  The  same 
thing  can  be  said  about  investing  in 
our  human  resouires  through  pre- 
school education,  basic  skills  educa- 
tion, compensatory  education,  and 
education  for  handici^iped.  and  lan- 
guage classes  for  linguistic  minority 
children— if  we  do  not  invest  now,  we 
pay  a  much  higher  price  later. 

For  example,  it  would  cost  no  more 
than  about  $2,000  per  child  per  half- 
day  to  provide  preschool  education  to 
every  child  in  Illinois.  Annual  tuition 
and  fees  at  some  of  the  most  prestigi- 
ous universities  in  the  Nation  cost,  for 
example,  $17,510  per  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  or  $16,175  per  year 
at  Northwestern  University  and 
$17,750  per  year  at  Yale  University. 
While  the  Secretary  of  Education 
complains  about  the  rising  cost  of 
higher  education— and  it  does  cost  a 
great  deal  in  too  many  cases— he  pro- 
poses a  fiscal  year  1988  budget  which 
will  raise  the  barrier  of  cost  even 
higher.  Higher  education  must  be  both 
affordable  and  available. 

Even  at  these  prices,  we  are  better 
off  investing  on  the  front  end.  By  con- 
trast, it  cost  between  $70,000  and 
$75,000  per  year  to  incarcerate  some- 
one in  our  prisons,  depending  on  the 
facility. 

Ultimately,  in  aD  too  many  circum- 
stances, we  have  a  choice  between 
pairing  now,  or  we  can  pay  later.  A 
recent  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, "Education,  the  Best  Invest- 
ment." captured  the  whole  idea  in  a 
few  words: 

lAst  week,  the  CThlcago  school  system  re- 
ported that  children  from  poor  neighbor- 
hoods who  attended  its  12  full-day  kinder- 
gartens Jumped  five  to  eight  months  ahead, 
academically,  of  those  who  did  not.  And  this 
is  not  Just  a  modest  program.  Think  of  the 
Impact  on  the  school  system— and  on  this 
entire  area— if  this  opportimity  existed  for 
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all  dlMMtrantacwl  children.  be«lnnlnc  «t  •«• 
S  or  S  Inatead  of  m«  ft- 

Mr.  PrwkSent.  every  If  ember  of  thla 
body  hM  a  Chicaco  in  their  SUte  and 
if  they  do  not.  they  certainly  have  a 
dliadvantaced  child  there  who  could 
benefit  from  preschool  and/or  Im- 
proved education.  Education  li  our 
beat  investment. 

The  economic  impact  of  the  trade 
deficit— which  widened  to  $14.8  billion 
in  January— and  the  balance  of  pay- 
mento  deficit— which  roee  to  a  record 
$38.37  billion  in  the  last  quarter  of 
19M— on  doneatlc  employment  and 
local  eoonomlea  cannot  be  overstated. 
In  Peoria.  IL.  Caterpillar  employed 
Sa.no  people  In  1980  but  only  18.000 
in  1985.  That  one  company  purchased 
$418  million  in  supplies  from  firms 
within  50  mile  radius  In  IMO.  $300  mU- 
llon  in  liM5.  Real  estate  taxes  paid  in 
the  three  immediate  counties  dropped 
$1  million  over  the  same  period.  The 
value  of  homes  plummeted.  How  many 
people  in  grocery  stores  and  clothing 
shops  and  car  dealerships  and  hard- 
ware stores  lost  their  Jobs  as  a  result 
of  the  Caterpillar  layoffs?  No  one 
knows.  Thanks  to  hard  work  and  good 
leadership.  I  sense  that  Peoria  and 
Caterpillar  are  starting  to  rebound. 
But  in  the  meantime  thousand  of 
people  have  been  hurt. 

While  the  depression  in  sectors  of 
the  agricultural  economy  is  not  the 
same  as  unemployment,  its  economic 
impact  beyond  those  immediately  hit 
causes  unemployment.  In  4  years,  em- 
ployment at  agriculture-dependent 
International  Harvester— now  Navl- 
star— dropped  from  97,000  to  15.000. 
Small  towns  are  devastated  by  the  ag- 
ricultural slump.  The  havoc  of  unem- 
ployment is  more  visible  in  a  small 
community.  But  the  economic  suffer- 
ing, even  through  it  Is  less  dramatical- 
ly visible  than  it  is  in  Peoria  and  small 
communities,  is  felt  in  any  community 
were  there  is  Joblessness. 

Not  surprisingly,  areas  of  high  un- 
employment are  also  areas  of  high 
crime.  The  cost  of  crime  in  economic 
terms  is  huge.  The  cost  of  crime  in 
agony  to  the  victims  Is  even  greater. 
By  tolerating  unemployment  and  the 
resultant  poverty,  we  also  tolerate  a 
dlscouraglngly  high  crime  rate:  1  of 
every  40  black  men  bom  in  the  United 
States  will  be  murdered:  1  of  every  131 
white  men  will  be  murdered.  For 
women  the  statistics  are  better,  but 
not  good. 

Rockford.  IL.  is  in  many  ways  a  typi- 
cal American  city  of  medium  size,  pop- 
ulation 139.712.  It  Is  a  community  that 
imtll  recently  had  significantly  above 
average  income.  The  economic  reces- 
sion of  the  early  1980's.  together  with 
a  depression  in  the  machine  tool  in- 
dustry, sent  incomes  plimmieting  and 
unemployment  skyrocketing.  The 
author  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  a 
new  phenomenon  in  Rockford.  youth 
gangs,  wrote: 


Rock/ord  unemployment  has  been  the 
■tngle  mo«t  contributive  factor  In  the  rtae  of 
jrouth  tansa.  youth  offenders,  and  youth-st- 
riak. 

Unemployed  youth  want  money,  and 
if  they  have  no  alternative,  crime,  is 
too  often  the  obvious  answer.  Unem- 
ployed youth  have  time  on  their  hands 
and  abundant  energy,  and  when  a  Job 
does  not  demand  that  time  and 
energy,  something  else  will.  Some- 
times they  choose  crime.  During  the 
past  6  years  there  has  been  both  na- 
tlcmal  population  growth  and  growth 
in  the  total  number  of  Jobs,  but  the 
number  of  full-time  Jobs  held  by  teen- 
agers has  dropped  almost  30  percent,  a 
major  cause  of  crime. 

Children  who  grow  up  In  families 
where  no  one  works  do  not  leam  basic 
attitudes  and  work  habits  that  are  es- 
sential to  performing  effectively  in  our 
society.  In  a  real  sense  unemployment 
can  be  "Inherited." 

The  cost  of  Joblessness  in  family 
breakups  and  child  abuse  is  over- 
whelming, as  studies  have  shown. 

Business  is  harmed  by  unemploy- 
ment. People  who  do  not  work  do  not 
buy  new  cars  or  air  conditioners  or 
suits.  Tax  incentives  to  stimulate  busi- 
ness investment  sometimes  can  be  ef- 
fective, but  creating  an  economic  cli- 
mate in  which  people  are  working  and 
buying  always  stimulates  the  econo- 
my. 

The  Federal  budget  suffers.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  uses  the  figure  that  1 
million  people  unemployed  costs  the 
Federal  Government  $28  billion. 
Others  in  his  administration  use  the 
figure  $35  billion.  Let's  be  conservative 
and  say  that  the  Federal  expenditure 
for  food  stamps,  welfare,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  Medicaid  and  a 
host  of  other  expenditures— plus  loss 
of  revenue — amounts  to  $25  billion  for 
each  1  million  unemployed.  If  we  had 
programs  that  reduced  the  numbers  of 
those  unemployed  from  10  to  5  mil- 
lion, the  net  savings  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment  would  be  $125  billion, 
using  the  most  conservative  figure. 
Cutting  unemployment  in  half  would 
also  result  in  a  growth  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  of  at  least  4  percent,  or 
approximately  $700  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  Nation.  What 
a  tremendous  economic  loss  we  suffer 
through  our  indifferent  acceptance  of 
high  unemployment. 

Even  that  great  financial  Impact  is 
not  as  important  as  the  psychological 
cost.  Three  thousand  years  ago,  Solo- 
mon told  us:  "There  is  nothing  better 
than  that  a  man  should  rejoice  in  his 
own  work."  Three  centuries  before 
Christ,  Aristotle  wrote:  "The  happy 
life  is  thought  to  be  virtuous;  a  virtu- 
ous life  requires  exertion."  And  200 
years  before  that,  the  famed  lawmaker 
Solon  warned:  "An  abundance  of  la- 
borers should  not  be  left  idle."  Plato 
wrote:  "A  State  is  not  one,  but  two 
States,  the  one  of  poor,  the  other  of 


rich  men:  and  they  are  living  on  the 
same  spot  and  alwasrs  conspiring 
against  one  another."  Machiavelll  said 
much  the  same  thing.  To  the  extent 
that  a  government  can  avoid  hopeless- 
ness among  the  poor— and  reduce  the 
number  of  the  poor— the  two  States 
can  become  one  State. 

Those  who  tu-e  unemployed  feel  left 
out  of  society.  They  do  not  have  a  feel- 
ing of  contributing,  of  belonging.  Tes. 
they  can  vote,  but  in  a  very  real  sense, 
they  feel  disenfranchised.  There  is  a 
growing  sense  among  them  that  their 
voice  is  not  being  heard. 

America's  economy  is  facing  two 
human  resource  trend  lines — the 
supply  of  unskilled  labor,  and  often 
uneducated,  labor  Is  going  up,  and  the 
demand  for  unskilled  labor  is  declin- 
ing. Between  now  and  the  year  2000, 
employment  in  professional  and  mana- 
gerial Jobs  will  increase  by  5.2  million, 
while  operative  and  laborer  positions 
will  grow  by  only  1.3  million.  Minori- 
ties, especially  native  Americans,  black 
Americans  and  Hispanics,  dominate 
this  pool  of  unwanted  and  increasingly 
unused  labor. 

For  those  who  ask  how  much  does  it 
cost  and  insist  on  the  bottom  line  for 
the  budget,  a  preliminary  cost  esti- 
mate suggests  that,  if  fully  implement- 
ed, OJOP  would  cost  about  $8  billion. 
How  much  is  that?  Over  the  past  3 
years,  we  have  appropriated  exactly 
$8.2  billion  for  the  President's  strate- 
gic defense  initiative  or  star  wars.  I  am 
confident  that  we  can  spend  that 
much  to  develop  fully  America's 
human  resources. 

Some  doubt  the  practicality  of  en- 
acting this  legislation  because  of  the 
President's  opposition  to  new  taxes  or 
Federal  spending  on  new  programs. 
Others  have  said  that  the  Congress, 
given  its  concerns  about  the  budget 
deficit,  cannot  afford  a  new  $8  billion 
Jobs  program.  We  should  look  at  the 
President's  views  more  closely.  The 
President's  connection  with  the  WPA 
is  an  intimate  one— his  father,  an  un- 
employed salesman  in  Dixon.  IL,  rang 
doorbells  for  FDR  In  1932.  He  received 
a  reward,  a  Job  In  the  Roosevelt  relief 
operation,  first  with  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration 
[FERAl,  and  then  with  the  WPA.  The 
President  is  a  fan  of  the  WPA.  He  said 
as  recently  as  1980: 

"Now.  a  lot  of  people  remember  it  as 
boondoggles  and  raking  leaves,"  he 
noted.  But  that  was  not  right,  Reagan 
said.  "Maybe  In  the  big  city  machines 
or  something.  But  I  can  take  you  to 
our  town  and  show  you  things,  like  a 
riverfront  that  I  used  to  hike  through. 
Once  that  was  a  swamp  and  is  now  a 
beautiful  parklike  place  built  by 
WPA."  There  were  other  good  things 
that  a  WPA  had  done  for  Dixon, 
Reagan  added,  his  voice  vibrant,  such 
as  the  Improvements  in  the  town's  air- 
port. 


In  addition,  after  initially  rejecting 
the  idea,  the  President  has  recently 
proposed  that  we  provide  a  safety  net 
to  protect  those  who  need  catastroph- 
ic health  Insurance.  This  bill  also  pro- 
vides a  safety  net — catastrophic  Job  in- 
surance for  those  who  are  otherwise 
unable  to  find  a  Job. 

PASHIOimO  A  IfXW  APPROACH  TO  KaASICATTNG 

uimcPLOTiaarT 

A  basic  concern  that  I  have  Is  the 
Federal  Government's  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  need  for  an  integrated/com- 
prehensive approach  to  the  unemploy- 
ment problem.  We  must  simultaneous- 
ly address  the  preschool  and  elementa- 
ry/secondary education  needs  of  those 
students  likely  to  become  dropouts  or 
those  underachlevers  in  our  public 
schools  who  simply  attend  and  don't 
really  leam;  we  must  provide  the 
training  and  retraining  for  those  who 
are  dislocated  or  displaced  by  econom- 
ic conditions:  and  we  must  make  spe- 
cial provisions  for  those  who  may  re- 
quire Individualized  treatment.  Includ- 
ing Individuals  with  handicaps;  indi- 
viduals who  still  wish  to  work  but  are 
over  40,  and  frequently  disregarded  as 
useful  members  of  the  work  force,  and 
the  hardcore  unemployed. 

If  we  look  at  the  unemployment 
rates  in  high  unemployment  States, 
we  find,  not  surprisingly,  that  these 
are  often  the  States  with  the  highest 
high  school  dropout  rates,  and  the 
lowest  investments  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  In  addition, 
these  States  often  provide  minimal 
public  assistance  to  those  who  are 
unable  to  find  work.  While  underin- 
vestment in  education  is  not  the  sole 
cause  of  high  unemplosmaent  rates,  it 
is  a  major  factor.  We  must  not  allow 
individuals  who  have  been  victims  of 
the  system  to  be  allowed  to  further 
fall  through  the  cracks  and  Join  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  without 
being  given  a  chance  to  work. 

We  must  also  stop  treating  the  un- 
employed as  one  great  monolith. 

The  unemployed  represent  a  diverse 
group  of  individuals  from  all  walks  of 
life,  and  all  regions  of  the  country.  Un- 
employment is  not  a  rust-belt  phe- 
nomenon; unemplos^ment  is  a  problem 
throughout  the  country.  In  addition, 
the  unemployed  include  individuals 
who  have  lost  their  Jobs,  and  those 
who  are  Just  starting  out.  Half  of  all 
unemployed  persons  are  workers  who 
have  lost  their  Jobs.  Another  quarter 
are  individuals  trying  to  reenter  the 
work  force  after  a  period  of  absence 
from  it.  The  remainder  are  new  en- 
trants to  the  work  force,  and  individ- 
uals who  have  left  a  Job  and  are  seek- 
ing a  new  position.  Some  are  imedu- 
cated  and  lack  any  real  skills.  Others 
are  educated  beyond  the  basics,  but 
possess  outmoded  skills  which  are  not 
In  demand  in  today's  Job  market. 

Whatever  the  circumstance,  and 
whatever  the  region,  everyone  de- 
serves a  chance. 


Early  next  month.  I  will  be  introduc- 
ing a  companion  bill,  the  Full  Employ- 
ment and  Work  Opportunity  Act.  This 
comprehensive  legislation  wiU  have 
four  basic  parts:  First,  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
a  single  Intake  system  in  each  State 
and  a  comprehensive  work  program 
for  all  AFDC  recipients,  together  with 
an  employment  and  training  program; 
second,  the  guaranteed  Job  oppor- 
tunity program;  third,  creation  of  the 
education,  retirement  and  training  ac- 
count [EaiTAl;  and  fourth,  revenue 
producing  proposals  to  support  GJOP. 
The  ERTA  concept,  based  on  the  Indi- 
vidual training  account  idea  advanced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Illinois 
Dick  Durbik,  wiU  encourage  saving 
for  education,  training  and  retirement 
purposes  based  on  tax-deferred  incen- 
tives to  the  contributing  party  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $4,000  per  year.  I  believe 
this  concept  will  have  three  important 
positive  effects: 

Parents  will  be  encouraged  to  save 
for  their  children's  college  education 
because  of  the  tax  benefits,  thereby 
reducing  the  need  for  middle-income 
and  lower-upper  income  families  to 
rely  on  federally  subsidized  loans  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  college— this  ap- 
proach will  also  allow  families  of  limit- 
ed means  to  save  for  college  and  gain  a 
modest  tax  advantage; 

ERTA  will  also  aUow  every  Ameri- 
can to  prepare.  In  advance,  for  the  in- 
evitable change  in  one's  Job  and/or 
career  that  is  a  virtual  certaintly  in 
today's  economy;  and 

ERTA  will  encourage  saving  for 
training,  for  life-long  education  and 
retraining,  but  if  the  account  is  not 
used  for  either  of  those  purposes, 
prior  to  age  65;  then  it  could  be  used 
for  retirement,  except  the  Interest 
rate  applied  to  the  principal  would  be 
the  same  as  would  be  applied  to  a  reg- 
ular IRA. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  under  the  capable 
leadership  of  our  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, has  gotten  off  to  a  fast  start 
in  the  100th  Congress  by  addressing 
the  problems  of  unemployment,  pover- 
ty and  welfare  reform.  Recently,  we 
had  a  witness  before  the  committee. 
Dawn  Lawson,  who  was  a  former  wel- 
fare recipient  in  Massachusetts  but 
who  has  been  lifted  out  of  the  welfare 
cycle  through  Governor  Dukakis' 
"ET"  Program  in  Massachusetts.  Ms. 
Lawson.  who  has  a  young  son  in 
school,  told  the  committee  how  she 
and  her  family  were  lifted  as  a  result 
of  getting  a  Job  and  removing  herself 
from  the  welfare  roles: 

My  son.  Brian,  was  always  very  shy  and 
almost  withdrawn  from  other  people.  He 
was  Just  shy.  I  suppose  he  did  not  le&m 
where  self-esteem  comes  from. 

When  I  started  to  work.  aU  of  a  sudden, 
there  was  a  big  change  for  him.  He  started 
getting  involved  in  all  the  sports  at  school. 


and  he  wanted  to  get  involved  in  art  classes 
and  karate.  So  now.  I  cannot  afford  to  keep 
him  with  everything  he  wants  to  do  now. 

But  I  do  as  much  for  him  as  I  can.  Every 
year,  he  started  off  with  good  marks,  and  as 
the  year  went  on,  he  withdrew  and  his 
marks  went  down.  This  year,  his  marks  went 
up  even  higher,  to  like  all  straight  A's  and 
B's  this  term,  where  he  was  more  B's  last 
term.  And  he  is  Just  going  up,  and  his  teach- 
er cannot  believe  how  much  of  a  change  she 
sees  in  him  Just  from  semester  to  semester. 

I  have  noticed  a  big  change.  He  is  so  much 
happier,  so  much  more  outgoing,  and  he  is 
so  friendly.  It  is  a  real  big  change  to  him, 

That  kind  of  testimony  cannot  be 
quantified  in  dollar  terms,  nor  can  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  give  you 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  benefit  of  put- 
ting Dawn  Lawson  and  thousands  of 
other  Americans  back  to  work.  What  I 
can  tell  you  is  this.  An  opportunity  to 
work  gives  people  self-esteem,  some- 
thing we  all  need.  When  self-esteem 
disappears,  alternatives  that  are  not 
good  for  society  emerge.  People  with- 
out self-esteem  cannot  convey  self- 
esteem  to  their  chllden;  people  with- 
out hope  cannot  give  hope  to  others. 

After  more  than  three  decades  of 
public  life  and  woricing  with  people 
who  have  every  variety  of  problem,  I 
have  learned  that  the  great  division  in 
our  society  is  not  between  black  and 
white,  Anglo  and  Hispanic,  Jew  or  gen- 
tile, or  rich  and  poor.  The  great  divi- 
sion is  between  those  who  have  hope 
and  those  who  have  given  up.  There  is 
nothing  like  a  Job  to  raise  self-esteem, 
to  make  you  feel  you  are  contributing 
something  to  society  and  to  your 
family.  For  too  many  in  our  society, 
hopelessness  and  Joblessness  are  the 
same. 

Finally,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.  once  said: 

In  our  society,  it  is  murder,  psychological- 
ly, to  deprive  a  man  of  a  Job  or  an  income. 
You  are  in  substance  saying  to  that  man 
that  he  has  no  right  to  exist. 

The  Nation's  highest  commitment— 
our  most  important  national  goal- 
must  be  to  guarantee  a  job  opportiml- 
ty  for  everyone  who  wants  to  worti.* 


1986-87  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
RECOGNITION  PROGRAM 

•  Bfr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  Secretary  of  Education  Wil- 
liam J.  Bennett  announced  that  271 
outstanding  public  and  secondary 
schools  had  been  selected  for  the 
1986-87  Secondary  School  Recognition 
Program.  I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  that  three 
of  these  schools  were  in  Kentucky. 
Kentucky  has  often  been  criticized  in 
the  past  for  its  lack  of  emphasis  on 
education  but  I  believe  this  national 
recognition  shows  the  gains  we  are 
m^Ung  in  education  In  Kentucky.  The 
schools  were  recognized  based  on  char- 
acteristics that  contribute  to  school  ef- 
fectiveness and  student  success.  The 
Kentucky  schools  that  were  honored 
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wen:  Bftllard  Hlcb  School.  LouisvUle. 
Jeffenon  County,  Mrs.  Alexandra 
Allen,  principal:  Maryhurst  School. 
LoutovOle.  Jeffenon  County.  Ms. 
Janet  McWUllami  Calvert,  principal: 
Oldham  County  Hlch  School. 
Burner.  Oldham  County.  Mr.  Blake 
Harfflt^"  principal.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  achool  board  members. 
admlnistratorB,  teachers,  students, 
parents  and  the  support  staff  who 
were  instrumental  in  their  schools  re- 
ceiTlnc  theae  awards.  AU  Kentucklans 
are  proud  of  these  significant  achieve- 
ments.* 
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ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 
ABJOumiiMBirr  uirm.  tomobkow  at  lo  km. 
Mr.  BYRO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IK>  BBKH.irnom  os  Monona,  ovn  xmva^  ths 

B0LS.  TO  COMB  OVBt;  WAJTBI  OF  CALL  OP  THX 
CALSmAB 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
no  resolutions  or  motions,  over  under 
the  rule,  come  over,  and  that  the  call 
of  the  calendar  under  rule  VII  be 
waived.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

nUOD  FOB  MOBNINO  Busiirias 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  two 
leaders  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order  on  tomorrow,  there 
be  a  period  for  morning  business,  not 
to  extend  beyond  10:30  a.m^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BBaUMB  COKSIDBBATIOII  OP  UUPmiBHBD 
BUSINBSS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  tomor- 
row at  10:30.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  unfinished  business. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW  AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  have  no  other  speech- 
es or  business  to  transact  today.  I  will 
be  glad  to  adjourn  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  Is  nothing  fur- 
ther that  we  know  of  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  the  hour  of  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  at  5:27  pjn..  adjourned  until 
June  5. 1987,  at  10  a.m. 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  John  R.  Ans- 
chutx.  rector  emeritus.  Christ  Church, 
Georgetown,  Washington,  DC,  offered 
the  following  prayer 

We  praise  You,  O  God.  We  acknowl- 
edge You  to  be  the  Father  of  all  that 
is  and  ever  shall  be.  Because  You  have 
made  us  in  Your  own  image,  we  are  en- 
dowed with  the  priceless  gift  of  free- 
dom, freedom  to  make  every  impor- 
tant choice  in  our  private  and  public 
lives.  So  here  we  stand  as  our  fore- 
bears stood  in  this  House  created  to 
represent  all  the  people,  one  by  one, 
and  as  a  united  community  of  States. 
Realizing  that  there  are  vexing  mental 
and  physical  and  spiritual  illnesses  al- 
ready in  our  midst  that  threaten  our 
Nation  and  that  could  divide  us,  we  en- 
treat You.  O  God.  to  perpetuate 
among  us  that  never-ending  succession 
of  patriots.  They  are  here.  They  come 
from  every  comer  of  this  land  and  also 
in  each  branch  of  this,  our  Govern- 
ment, men  and  women  who,  with  cour- 
age and  intelligent  caring,  are  seeking 
and  working  for  Your  final  will- 
peace,  peace  for  our  Nation  and  peace 
for  all  mankind. 

O  God,  through  the  power  of  Your 
divine  indwelling,  release  all  of  us 
when  we  are  tempted  from  the  crip- 
pling bond^e  of  self-service. 
Strengthen  our  faith,  brighten  our 
hopes,  and  let  Your  great  love  draw  us 
together  that  with  quiet  minds  we 
may  see  the  needs  of  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans and  the  poor  and  the  hungry  of 
Your  world  so  that  we  may  help  feed 
and  clothe  them. 

And  finally,  O  God.  for  our  children, 
their  future  and  our  country's  future 
is  now  at  this  moment.  Bless  aU  who 
teach,  all  who  learn,  that  we  today 
and  they  tomorrow  may  move  our 
world  into  Your  nearer  presence 
where  righteousness,  peace,  love,  and 
Joy  are  not  Just  pious  dreams  but  ever- 
lasting reality.  Accept  these,  our  peti- 
tions, and  remain  with  us,  O  God,  for- 
ever, for  we  are  Yours.  Use  us.  Amen. 


amendment  a  bill  and  Joint  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJt.  1947.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  enhanced  retire- 
ment credit  for  U.S.  maglBtrates; 

H.J.  Res.  280.  Joint  resolution  to  observe 
the  300th  commencement  exercise  at  the 
Ohio  SUte  University  on  June  12.  1987;  and 

HJ.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  recognizing 
the  service  and  contributions  of  the  Honora- 
ble Wilbur  J.  Cohen. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
piuisuant  to  sections  276d-276g,  of  title 
22.  of  the  United  States  Code,  as 
amended,  the  Chair  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President  appoints  Mr.  McClurz, 
Mr.  Grassixt,  and  Mr.  Murkowski, 
as  members  of  the  Senate  delegation 
to  the  Canada-United  States  Interpar- 
liamentary Group  during  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  100th  Congress,  to  be  held 
in  Vancouver,  Canada,  on  June  4-8, 
1987. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  provisions  of  Public  Law 
99-603,  the  Chair  on  behalf  of  the  Re- 
publican leader  appoints  Michael  J. 
Teitelbaum  of  New  York,  NY;  Dr. 
Ester  Lee  Yao  of  Houston,  TX;  and 
Edward  Riviera  of  Sacramento,  CA; 
from  private  life;  to  the  Commission 
for  the  Study  of  International  Migra- 
tion and  Cooperative  Economic  Devel- 
opment. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
pursuant  to  sections  276d-276g,  of  title 
22,  of  the  United  States  Code,  as 
amended,  the  Chair  on  l)ehalf  of  the 
Vice  President  appoints  Mr.  Fowler  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  delegation  to 
the  Canada-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Group  during  the  100th  Con- 
gress. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPTEIAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 


TAKE  THE  FSLIC  RECAPITALIZA- 
TION BILL  TO  CONFERENCE 

(Mr.  CHAPMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
essential  that  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  recapital- 
ization bill  be  approved  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Throughout  the  debate  on  the 
bill  in  the  House,  Member  after 
Member  spoke  of  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars that  would  be  wasted  by  delay.  I 
believe  that  the  House  should  put  its 
votes  where  the  money  is;  let's  stop 
the  wasteful  game  of  political  ping- 
pong,  bouncing  the  ball  from  the 
House  to  the  Senate;  let's  take  the  biU 
to  conference  and  allow  the  process  to 
work. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  conferees 
report  a  bill  that  puts  an  end  to  the 


Federal  Reserve  Board  monarchy. 
Repeal  of  any  statute  is  the  sole  pre- 
rogative of  the  Congress.  The  Fed  has 
no  license  to  repeal  the  Glass-Steagall 
Act  by  regulation.  I  support  the  mora- 
torium in  title  2  of  the  Senate  FSLIC 
bill,  preserving  the  constitutional  role 
of  the  Congress,  placing  a  moratorium 
on  the  Fed's  power  grab,  and  making 
sure  that  the  people's  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, not  the  banking  industry, 
balances  the  interests  of  the  American 
people  with  respect  to  the  future  of 
our  banking  system. 

Let's  take  the  FSLIC  bill  to  confer- 
ence, let  the  process  woiii,  let  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people 
work  the  will  of  the  people. 


URGING  CONFERENCE  ACTION 
ON  FSLIC  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  Delay  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
speak  briefly  this  morning  to  Banking 
Committee  members  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  to  vu-ge  them  to  go  to  con- 
ference over  H.R.  27  to  recapitalize 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Instir- 
ance  Corporation. 

Both  of  these  bills  provide  funding 
plans  to  revitalize  the  SSOj  insurance 
system.  But  the  longer  we  wait  to  go 
to  conference,  the  more  S&L's  are 
going  to  fail,  the  more  confidence  is 
going  to  be  lost  in  our  S&L  system, 
and  the  more  lives  will  be  destroyed  by 
the  economic  havoc  in  many  areas  of 
the  country. 

If  the  Banking  Committees  would 
start  the  process  of  restoring  the  S&L 
system,  then  the  many  other  indus- 
tries and  businesses  that  rely  on  S&L's 
could  have  firm  ground  to  put  their 
feet  on.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  industries  is  the  real  estate  in- 
dustry which  has  seen  the  steady  de- 
cline of  land  values  and  commercial 
property  values  caused  by  regulators 
repossessing  properties  and  selling 
them  at  f iresale  prices.  This  action  af- 
fects all  property  values  in  those  areas 
and.  ultimately,  affects  hundreds  of 
unstispecting  investors. 

The  insurance  fund  must  be  recapi- 
talized so  that  repossessed  properties 
can  be  "managed  into  a  better  econo- 
my" where  they  won't  pull  the  values 
of  other  properties  into  the  quicksand 
along  with  them.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
on  the  Banking  Committee  to  go  to 
conference  and  resolve  this  issue  as 
soon  as  humanly  possible. 
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LBOI8LATION   TO   DENT   ADVER- 

•nSmO    EXPENSE    DEDUCTION 

FOR  CERTAIN  PRODUCTS 

(Mr.    DONNELLY    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 

llr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
today  I  am  Introducing  legislation  to 
deny  a  deduction  for  advertising  ex- 
penses for  tobacco  or  alcohol  products. 
Many  Individuals  have  suggested  to- 
tally prohibiting  advertising  for  both 
alcohol  and  tobacco  because  of  the  ob- 
vious health  problems  caused  by  their 
use  and  the  increased  loss  of  life 
caused  by  dnmk  driving.  This  ap- 
proach, however,  raises  serious  first 
amendment  and  freedom  of  speech 
constitutional  questions. 

My  bill  would  Instead  provide  that 
no  deduction  is  allowed  for  tax  pur- 
poses for  expenses  incurred  to  adver- 
tise alcohol  or  tobacco  products.  This 
biU  Is  Important  and  Justified.  The 
Federal  Oovemment  should  not  be 
subsidising,  through  the  Tax  Code, 
products  that  are  harmful  to  the 
people  of  this  country. 

An  Internal  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  study  suggests  that  the 
Federal  Government  spends  $7.7  bil- 
lion per  year  on  health  care  because  of 
illnesses  attrlbuUble  to  smoking  and 
$8  billion  because  of  illnesses  caused 
by  alcohol  abuse.  The  excise  taxes 
which  we  collect  on  these  products  do 
not  come  near  to  covering  those  costs. 
My  bill  will  make  up  the  difference, 
and  could  very  well  avoid  the  need  for 
an  excise  tax  increase. 

I  hope  this  change  in  the  Tax  Code 
will  be  Included  in  the  reconciliation 
bill.  It  wiU  help  reduce  the  deficit  and 
Is  both  good  tax  policy  and  good  social 
policy. 


my  colleagues  that  Congress  enacted 
Olass-Steagall  In  the  wake  of  the 
Oreat  Depression  with  the  expressed 
purpose  of  assuring  the  Integrity  and 
long-term  viability  of  this  Nation's 
banking  system  by  clearly  separating 
investment  banking  from  commercial 
banking. 

I  believe  the  rationale  for  this  sepa- 
ration is  as  sound  today  as  It  was  then. 
But  whether  my  colleagues  agree  with 
me  on  this  point  Is  not  the  Issue  here 
today.  The  Issue  is  over  whose  respon- 
sibility It  Is  to  determine  the  proper 
powers  of  banks  in  today's  financial 
marketplace— the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  or  the  U.S.  Congress?  I  strongly 
submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility and  duty  of  Congress  to 
make  such  critical  policy  decisions. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Banking  Committee  to 
go  to  conference  with  the  other  lx>dy. 
to  work  out  an  agreement  on  recapital- 
izing FSLIC  and  to  accept  a  provision 
In  the  other  body's  bill  to  prevent  ex- 
panded powers  for  banks  through 
March  1,  1988,  by  which  time.  Con- 
gress will  determine  the  proper  powers 
for  banks  in  today's  financial  market- 
place. 


SUPPORT  OLASS-STEAGALL 

(Mr.  BLELEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BLIIiEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
there  is  little  argimient  anywhere  that 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  requires  a  swift  Infusion 
of  capital.  It  Is  clear  that  this  issue  in- 
volves more  than  recapitalizing 
FSLIC.  We  cannot  provide  new  capital 
for  FSLIC  in  a  vacuum— oblivious  to 
actions  by  Federal  regulatory  agencies 
that  could  have  a  dramatic  Impact  on 
how  the  financial  marketplace  func- 
tions. Many  S&L's  that  are  now  in  fi- 
nancial trouble  are  in  that  condition 
because  of  bad  real  estate  investments. 
Yet.  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  last 
November  proposed  expanded  powers 
for  federally  chartered  banks  and 
bank  holding  companies  that  would 
allow  them— for  the  first  time— to  hold 
direct  equity  positions  in  real  estate, 
an  activity  prohibited  by  the  1933 
Olass-Steagall  Act.  I  need  not  remind 


benefit  from  the  sale  of  such  stock? 
The  answer  was  no. 

These  are  obvious  crucial  Issues  in 
the  investigation.  Yet  my  offer  to 
submit  to  another  lie  detector  test- 
was  never  even  responded  to  by  the 
Justice  Department.  Never  even  re- 
sponded to.  Is  that  Justice?  Is  that  the 
way  to  seek  the  truth? 

A  lie  detector  test  Is  worthless  now 
since  it  is  inadmissible  as  evidence  In  a 
Federal  court.  However,  It  can  be  very 
pertinent  in  the  preindictment  proc- 
ess. It  could  have  been  in  this  case  but 
now  I  will  never  know. 

Our  Justice  system  allows  prosecu- 
tors to  make  charges  but  Juries  render 
verdicts.  There  will  be  a  trial  and  I 
await  it  with  the  confidence  that  the 
Justice  that  has  thus  far  been  denied 
to  me  will  be  achieved  and  my  inno- 
cence confirmed. 


THE  USE  AND  NONUSE  OP  THE 
LIE  DETECrrOR  IN  THE  WED- 
TECH  CASE 

(Mr.  BIA(XiI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIA(3GI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  18  years  In  the  House,  I  have  come 
to  this  well  on  hundreds  of  occasions.  I 
have  spoken  to  defend  the  rights  of  In- 
dividuals, groups,  and  nations.  I  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

Today  I  speak  on  a  far  more  person- 
al issue— my  own  Individual  rights  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  a  citizen  of 
these  United  States. 

Yesterday  I  was  named  in  an  indict- 
ment handed  down  by  the  southern 
district  of  New  York  related  to  the 
Wedtech  Co. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  I  Intend  to 
fight  this  Indictment  liecause  I  am  in- 
nocent and  want  to  prove  it. 

Yet  I  want  to  emphasize  another 
point  I  made  yesterday  and  in  previous 
days.  On  two  separate  occasions  in  the 
days  and  weeks  prior  to  the  indict- 
ment—I offered  to  submit  to  a  lie  de- 
tector test  administered  by  the  pros- 
ecutors. I  made  the  offer  in  New  York 
and  In  Washington. 

The  offer  was  made  because  I  took  a 
lie  detector  test  several  months  ago  on 
the  central  Issue  in  this  case— and 
passed  It. 

The  two  essential  questions  were— 
was  my  son  Richard  ever  my  nominee 
to  receive  Wedtech  stock?  The  answer 
was  no— the  second  question  was  did  I 
receive  any  stock  from  Wedtech,  or 


D  HIS 

BANKING  COMMITTEE  HOLDS 
FSLIC  TIME  BOMB 

(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  fear- 
ful that  we  are  sitting  on  a  time  bomb 
that  is  about  to  go  off  and  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  is  holding  the  detona- 
tor, as  they  have  for  far  too  long  al- 
ready. Today  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee will  vote  on  whether  to  go  to 
conference  with  H.R.  27,  the  FSLIC 
recapitalization  bill.  This  bill  is  vital  to 
our  Nation's  savings  and  loans  and  our 
financial  system  and  is  long  overdue. 
Our  citizens  deserve  better  than  the 
continued  tactical  delays  their  repre- 
sentatives continue  to  use.  Now  is  the 
time  to  move  and  restore  the  deposi- 
tors' confidence  in  the  system. 

To  add  Insult  to  Injury,  while  Con- 
gress sits  on  Its  hands  the  regiilators 
are  writing  the  laws  that  should  be 
written  by  elected  officials,  and  not 
appointed  regulators.  I  am  referring  to 
actions  taken  by  appointed  public  offi- 
cials that  could  expand  the  powers 
controlled  by  statute.  Let  me  stress, 
"powers  placed  in  existence  by  Con- 
gress." To  me  it  Is  offensive  to  think  of 
anyone  addressing  this  Issue  besides 
the  Congress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Banking 
Committee  to  move  forward  by  voting 
today  to  go  to  conference  with  H.R. 
27.  In  addition,  I  strongly  urge  the 
conference  committee  to  adopt  the  1- 
year  moratorium  contained  in  title  II 
of  the  Senate  version,  thus  permitting 
Congress  and  not  a  Federal  regxilatory 
authority  to  decide  what  direction  our 
banking  system  will  take. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  PORTE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ma- 
jority controls  both  sides  of  the  rotun- 
da but  still  can't  get  a  budget  confer- 
ence report  out  on  time.  The  budget  Is 
now  7  weeks  late.  This  means  that 
once  again  we  will  use  that  uncon- 
scionable end-of-the-year  expedient— 
the  continuing  resolution. 

While  waiting  for  a  budget,  we  have 
meandered  through  several  authoriza- 
tions including  a  defense  bill  governed 
by  four  separate  nonsensical  rules. 
Now,  we  are  starting  to  move  the  indi- 
vidual appropriations  bills  that  will 
end  up  in  the  continuing  resolution  al- 
though we  have  no  actual  budget  allo- 
cations. 

And  we  still  haven't  seen  one  very 
Important  piece  of  legislation— the  one 
approving  $20  billion  In  new  taxes.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  would  be  nice  to  see  your 
new  taxes  before  we  start  marking  up 
appropriations  bills  because  those 
spending  bills  are  all  based  on  Demo- 
cratic budgets  that  includes  new  taxes. 

I  suppose  It's  too  much  to  expect  a 
budget  conference  agreement  anytime 
soon,  Mr.  Speaker.  But  if  you  are  not 
going  to  deliver  your  new  taxes,  please 
tell  us  now  so  we  can  cut  back  the 
spending  bills  and  stop  ignoring  the 
deficits  that  ruin  our  long-term  eco- 
nomic performance  and  our  children's 
future. 


WHERE  IS  THE  BUDGET? 
(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


THE  DEPARTURE  OF  PAUL 
VOLCKER 

(Mr.  CLARKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  CLARKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  describes  him  as  "one  of 
the  most  powerful  economic  policy 
makers  In  the  nation's  history."  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  writes  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman  "leaves 
behind  him  a  Federal  Reserve  Board 
that  enjoys  as  much  respect  and  power 
as  it  has  at  any  time  since  Congress  set 
up  the  central  bank  in  1913." 

Paul  Volcker  has  provided  our  coun- 
try and  the  world  with  stable  econom- 
ic leadership  during  the  past  8  years,  a 
period  filled  with  economic  uncertain- 
ty and  crises.  When  President  Carter 
nominated  Mr.  Volcker  in  1979,  the  in- 
flation rate  had  soared  to  13.3  percent. 
The  prime  rate  Jumped  to  21.5  percent 
during  the  following  year,  and  a  severe 
recession  and  the  Third  World  debt 
crisis  in  1982  further  clouded  the  eco- 
nomic future. 

Largely  because  of  his  wise,  able, 
and  courageous  guidance  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve,  Mr.  Volcker  leaves  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  the  midst  of 
our  longest  economic  recovery  since 
World  War  II.  Last  year.  Inflation  fell 
to  a  rate  of  1  percent,  and  Interest 
rates  are  currently  hovering  around  8 
percent.    In    addition.    Mr.    Volcker's 


strong  leadership  at  the  Federal  Re- 
serve has  helped  defuse  the  many 
crises  surrounding  Third  World  debt. 

All  Americans  are  indebted  to  tHr. 
Volcker  for  his  8  years  of  strong  lead- 
ership. We  hope  that  Alan  Greenspan, 
the  new  Chairman,  will  continue  the 
successful  work  of  his  able  predeces- 
sor. To  Paul  Volcker  we  offer  our 
deepest  thanks. 


THE  PERSIAN  GULF 
RESOLUTION 

(Ms.  SNOWE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.)      

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  is  not  alone  in  having 
national  and  strategic  Interests  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region.  Many  of  our 
allies  have  similar,  sometimes  greater 
interests  in  the  gulf. 

It  thus  only  makes  sense,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  United  States  should  not 
be  alone  In  defending  those  Interests. 
Regardless  of  what  specific  steps  the 
UJS.  Government  pursues  in  that 
region,  they  should  be  taken  with  the 
direct  or  indirect  participation  of  oiu* 
allies. 

As  the  President  prepares  for  his 
meetings  with  the  leaders  of  the  West- 
em  alliance,  it  is  important  that  the 
Congress  reinforce  our  belief  and  the 
President's  position  at  the  Venice 
summit  that  the  United  States  should 
not  shoulder  the  entire  burden  of 
maintaining  an  open  Persian  Gulf. 

To  that  end,  I  am  today  introducing, 
along  with  Representatives  Hamilton, 
Broomfield,  and  Gilmah,  a  resolution 
which  urges  our  Eiux>pean  allies  and 
Japan  to  Join  the  United  States  in  de- 
fense of  our  mutual  interests  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  sharing  either  a  military 
or  financial  burden. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  neither 
endorses  nor  contradicts  either  the  ad- 
ministration stance  or  the  actions  of 
the  House.  It  simply  is  a  commonsense 
endorsement  of  a  multilateral,  rather 
than  unilateral,  defense  of  our  Persian 
Gulf  Interests,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 


BANKING  COMMITTEE  SHOULD 
GO  TO  CONFERENCE  WITH 
SENATE  ON  FSLIC  RECAPITAL- 
IZATION 

(Mr.  TALLON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
5,  the  House  approved  a  bill  which 
would  provide  $5  billion  over  2  years 
to  shore  up  the  ailing  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 
From  the  very  start,  this  bill  was  sur- 
rounded by  dispute  and  disagreement: 
over  the  amount  of  funds  for  FSLIC, 


exit  fee  increases,  and  aUowable  activi- 
ties in  which  thrifts  may  engage. 

To  add  to  this  diversity  of  views,  my 
colleagues  on  the  House  wanirtng 
Committee  must  soon  decide  on 
whether  to  go  to  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  banking  bills,  H.R.  27 
and  S.  790. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  two  impor- 
tant provisions.  One  would  eliminate 
the  nonbank  bank  loophole,  and  the 
other  would  Instate  a  1-year  moratori- 
um on  any  expanded  activities  for 
banks  and  bank-holding  companies. 

These  two  provisions  in  the  Senate 
bill  along  with  the  urgently  needed 
FSLIC  recapitalization  are  matters 
which  need  to  l>e  addressed  by  Con- 
gress. I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the 
House  Banking  Committee  to  go  to 
conference  with  the  Senate  so  that  we 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  decide  on 
these  important  issues. 


THE  TOSHIBA  AFFAIR— COLD- 
BLOODED ESPIONAGE? 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
it  was  recently  discovered  that  Toshi- 
ba Electronics  Co.  of  Ji^ian  and 
Kongsl>erg  of  Norway  had  sold  to  the 
Soviets  our  sophisticated  milling  ma- 
chines.  which  gave  away  our  secrets 
regarding  the  silent  movements  of  our 
submarines,  we  were  at  first  told  that 
this  was  a  mistake,  an  aberration  from 
the  normal  strict  control  maintained 
over  sensitive  materials  by  our  allies, 
particularly  the  Japanese. 

A  week  ago,  a  Japanese  newspaper 
reported  that  the  sale  of  the  milling 
machinery  was  the  result  of  a  compli- 
cated scheme  in  which  the  Japanese 
Ministry  of  International  Trade  and 
Industry,  a  Crovemment  Cabinet 
agency,  played  a  major  part.  Together 
with  officials  of  Toshiba,  Ministry  of- 
ficials contrived  to  classify  the  ma- 
chinery as  "primitive"  and  not  subject 
to  trade  restrictions. 

Even  worse,  these  people  knowingly 
dealt  with  professional  KGB  industri- 
al spies.  It  is  essential  that  we  begin  a 
thorough  investigation  to  review  and 
strengthen  our  restrictions  on  the 
export  of  critical  technology.  We  must 
insure  that  our  position  In  trade  and 
our  military  advantages  are  not  sold  to 
the  highest  bidders,  to  our  economic 
and  military  disadvantage. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  DEFENSE 
PROTECTION  "FEE  BILL 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROE33E31.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
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limpn—  a  defenae  protection  fee  on 
countiiM  which  rely  on  the  United 
States  for  their  defense. 

At  this  very  moment.  American  w»r- 
ahlpe  are  patrolling  the  Persian  Oulf . 
No  Japanese  ships  are  patrolllnc  the 
Persian  Oulf  despite  the  fact  Japan 
geU  ao  percent  of  Ita  oil  from  the  gulf. 
There  are  no  French.  Oerman.  or  Brit- 
ish warships  In  the  gulf,  despite  the 
fact  that  Ehirope  geU  36  percent  of  its 
oU  from  the  area.  Once  again,  the 
United  States  Is  paying  the  price  to 
protect  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Look  at  the  cycle:  United  SUtes  war- 
ships protect  the  tankers  leaving  the 
Persian  Oulf.  The  tankers  steam  to 
Japan  where  the  oU  is  offloaded  and 
piped  to  an  automobile  factory.  That 
factory  uses  the  oU  to  produce  low- 
prioed  cars  which  are  then  driven  on 
cargo  ships.  United  SUtes  warships 
stand  guard  while  these  ships  steam 
over  the  aealanes  linking  Japan  with 
the  American  west  coast. 

In  this  way.  Japan  sells  Subanis  to 
our  ski  team.  And,  we  spend  nearly  7 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
tONP]  on  defense,  while  the  Japanese 
spend  barely  1  percent. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  fair.  So.  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Pee  Act.  The  concept  behind  this 
bUl  iB  simple:  the  United  SUtes  will 
impose  a  defense  protection  fee  on  im- 
ported goods  with  the  fee  based  on 
how  much  the  exporting  country  does 
for  the  common  defense.  On  allies,  the 
fee  would  equal  the  percent  of  GNP 
the  United  SUtes  spends  on  defense 
minus  the  percent  of  ONP  the  ally 
spends.  So.  In  the  case  of  Japan,  the 
fee  would  be  5.6  percent.  In  the  case  of 
Germany,  the  fee  would  be  3.2  per- 
cent. 

On  neutral  countries,  the  fee  would 
equal  the  percent  the  United  SUtes 
spends  on  defense  and.  In  the  case  of 
Soviet  Bloc  countries  and  countries 
that  sponsor  sUte  terrorism,  the  fee 
would  equal  10  percent.  The  bill  also 
permits  the  government  of  the  export- 
ing country  to  rebate  the  fees  so  that 
the  cost  will  be  borne  by  the  govern- 
ment and  not  passed  on  to  consumers. 
We  have  negotiated  until  we  are 
blue  in  the  face  to  try  to  get  our  allies 
to  do  more  for  the  common  defense. 
We  have  threatened  them  with  troop 
reductions.  Richard  Perle  even  went  to 
Europe  to  insult  them.  All  of  It  has 
come  to  naught.  It's  time  to  do  some- 
thing direct.  Stop  cajoling  them  to  do 
more  for  the  common  defense  and 
start  charging  them  for  what  we  do  on 
their  behalf. 

The  bill  is  rather  modest.  I  figure  it 
will  niae  about  $15  billion  next  year. 
And.  if  you  assume  that  half  of  our  de- 
fense budget  goes  for  the  protection  of 
the  territory,  shipping  lanes,  or  other 
vital  needs  of  our  allies,  we  spend  $150 
billion  on  their  defense.  Hence,  the 
bill  only  charges  our  trading  partners 
for  10  cents  on  the  dollar. 
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Finally,  this  bill  is  not  meant  as  an 
attack  on  our  allies  in  NATO  and  In 
Japan.  You  can  hardly  blame  them  for 
accepting  something  for  nothing.  But. 
this  free  ride  must  stop.  This  bill  is  a 
start  on  a  redistribution  of  responsibil- 
ities among  friends. 


URGING     CONFERENCE     ACTION 

ON    PSUC    RECAPITALIZATION 

BILL 

(Mr.  HEFLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  direct  my  comments  here  today  to 
my  colleagues  on  the  House  Banldng 
Committee,  and  encourage  them  to 
agree  to  go  to  conference  with  the 
Senate  over  the  temporary  moratori- 
um on  expanded  banking  powers  that 
the  Senate  added  to  the  FSLIC  recapi- 
talization bill. 

The  Fed  is  well  along  In  its  drive  to 
grant  commercial  banking  institutions 
the  authority  to  expand  into  the  real 
esUte.  Insurance,  and  securities  mar- 
kete.  The  Senate  amendment  would 
put  a  stop  to  any  fiulher  expansion  of 
powers  until  March  of  next  year.  It 
does  so,  properly  I  think,  because  this 
expansion,  if  it  is  to  take  place,  is  a  de- 
cision that  should  be  reserved  for  Con- 
gress. 

The  path  the  Fed  Is  taking  may 
offer  competitive  advantages  that 
would  benefit  both  the  consumer  and 
America's  balance  of  trade:  It  could 
also  mean  a  dangerous  concentration 
of  economic  power,  and  new  business 
risks  that  might  desUbillze  a  critical 
Industry. 

When  these  sorts  of  questions  are  In- 
volved, who  should  be  investigating 
the  answer?  A  Federal  regulatory 
agency  without  any  direct  connection 
to  the  voters,  or  Congress? 

The  Senate  has  expressed  a  commit- 
ment to  provide  an  answer  to  these 
questions  before  the  moratorium  ex- 
pires next  spring.  The  House  should 
Join  them  in  that  commitment,  and 
support  the  moratorium  In  order  to 
make  certain  that  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee's deliberations  are  not  made 
moot  by  the  Fed. 


June  i,  1987 

The  Marshall  plan  provided  for  the 
rebuilding  and  economic  recovery  of 
Europe  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

At  Monday's  signing  ceremony  at 
the  White  House,  the  President,  in 
light  of  the  upcoming  economic 
summit  in  Venice,  pointed  out  the  par- 
allels and  certain  differences  between 
today's  economic  situation  and  that  of 
40  years  ago.  The  President  noted  that 
the  basis  for  today's  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  our  Euro- 
pean allies  has  been  largely  shaped  by 
the  philosophy  the  Marshall  plan  set 
forward  40  years  ago. 

On  next  Tuesday,  May  9.  I  wiU  be 
holding  a  special  order  In  honor  of 
General  Marshall  and  the  Marshall 
plan.  I  Invite  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  honoring  this  great  man. 


June  4.  1987 
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HONORING  GEORGE  C.  MAR- 
SHALL AND  THE  MARSHALL 
PLAN 

(Mr.  OLIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday. 
June  1.  the  President  signed  Into  law 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  70.  proclaim- 
ing June  1987  George  C.  MarshaU 
Month  and  commemorating  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  Marshall  plan. 


WHERE  IS  THE  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION? 

(Mr.  BUECHNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)    

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  ask  a  question  that  many 
people  have  been  asking.  Where's  the 
budget  resolution? 

The  Democrats  have  been  meeting 
behind  closed  doors  now  for  the  past 
few  weeks  but  we  have  heard  nothing. 
The  House  Republicans  have  been  ef- 
fectively barred  from  putting  together 
an  agreement  with  the  other  body. 
The  Democrats  have  finally  taken 
hold  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
yet  they  have  been  unable  to  come  up 
with  an  agreement. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  tells  us 
that  the  Democrats  are  nearing  a  com- 
promise. Still,  we  are  waiting.  How 
many  weeks  have  passed  since  we  were 
supposed  to  complete  action  on  the 
budget?  When  will  the  American 
people  know  how  much  the  Democrats 
are  going  to  ask  they  pay  In  more 
Uxes?  The  Wall  Street  Journal  tells 
us  that  It  is  nearly  $20  billion.  The 
Congress  wants  to  know  and  so  does 
the  Nation. 

If  the  majority  Is  going  to  continue 
secret  negotiations  on  our  Nation's 
budget  without  the  benefit  of  public 
scrutiny,  they  that  Is  a  sad  commen- 
tary on  our  budget  process.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  we  will  hear  the  news  of  the 
sUte  of  the  budget  resolution  before 
we  start  to  consider  our  appropriation 
bills.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  iiave  a  right  to 
know. 


INTRODUCTION       OF       LEGISLA- 
•nON     PROVIDING      FOR     UNI- 
FORM    LICENSING     FOR     PARI- 
MUTUEL  SPORTS 
(Mr.    STAGGERS    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  will  be  introducing  legislation 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Kentucky.  Mr.  HonuifS.  that  would 
streamline  the  licensing  procedures 
for  participante  in  parimutuel  sports. 
Currently,  these  participants  must 
apply  for  a  license  in  each  SUte  In 
which  they  wish  to  race.  After  apply- 
ing, the  SUtes  then  run  a  criminal  his- 
tory check  on  each  applicant.  For  the 
Individual  who  operates  In  more  than 
one  SUte.  and  for  the  FBI.  who  has  to 
complete  the  criminal  history  checks 
this  current  system  of  licensing  is 
time-consumnlng  and  duplicative.  Our 
legislation  would  remedy  this  situation 
by  allowing  the  FBI  to  share  criminal 
history  Information  with  the  National 
Association  of  SUte  Racing  Commis- 
sioners, which  would  then  share  that 
Information  with  the  SUtes,  thereby 
allowing  the  participants  to  apply  only 
once  for  a  license  to  race  in  multiple 
SUtes. 

This  legislation  Includes  all  desirable 
aspecU  a  Member  could  want.  It  does 
not  cost  any  money,  it  causes  less  bu- 
reaucracy, and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  no  objections  to  It.  What 
more  could  you  want  In  a  bill?  For 
those  Members  who  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  racetrack  In- 
dustry firsthand,  my  office  will  pro- 
vide any  member  passes  to  the 
Charlestown  Race  Track  located  In  my 
nearby  district. 


as  we  try  to  arrive  at  a  compromise  on 
this  Important  legislation. 


CONGRESS,  NOT  FEDERAL  RE- 
SERVE, SHOULD  RESOLVE  CER- 
TAIN BANKING  ISSUES 


(Mr.  SCHAEFER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  concern  with 
a  proposed  Federal  Reserve  Board 
rulemaking  that  would  change  our 
banking  regulations  to  permit  bank 
holding  companies  and  their  subsidiar- 
ies to  expand  their  activities. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
closed  Its  public  comment  period  on 
this  proposed  regulation  to  permit 
these  companies  and  subsidiaries  to 
participate  In  real  esUte  and  other  ac- 
tivities. At  this  time  I  do  not  wish  to 
express  my  views  on  the  meriU  of  this 
proposal,  but  rather  on  the  way  con- 
gressional Intent  may  be  clrciunvent- 
ed. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  Issue  to  be 
resolved  by  Congress,  and  not  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  The  other  body 
has  approved  an  amendment  to  the 
FSLIC  recapitalization  bill  to  Impose  a 
moratorium  on  such  expanded  activi- 
ties until  March  of  next  year.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  on  the  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
to  go  to  conference  on  this  measure  to 
give  this  provision  every  consideration 


IRAN/CONTRA  HEARINGS— A 

GAME   OP   "TRUTH   OR   CONSE- 
QUENCES" 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
the  President  said  that  he  had  to  wait 
for  the  Tower  Commission  to  find  out 
really  what  happened.  Then  the  Presi- 
dent said,  after  the  Tower  Commission 
came  back,  that  he  could  not  remem- 
ber If  all  that  stuff  had  really  hap- 
pened. Then  he  said  that  he  Is  going 
to  have  to  wait  for  the  congressional 
hearings.  Now  ttiat  the  congressional 
hearings  have  started,  he  said, 
"Really,  the  law  In  effect  doesn't 
really  apply  to  me." 

That  Is  not  all  now.  Yesterday  El- 
liott Abrams  said  that  Ambassador 
Tambs  was  lying.  He  further  said  that 
he  has  utmost  respect  for  General 
Slnglaub,  but  he  too  was  misrepresent- 
ing the  truth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  really  have  a  soap 
opera  here:  self-pity,  lies,  greed,  guilt, 
names  dropping— right  out  of  Holly- 
wood. In  fact,  it  looks  like  a  Hollywood 
game  of  "Truth  or  Consequences." 
The  problem  is.  we  cannot  tell  who  is 
telling  the  truth,  and  the  conse- 
quences are  being  paid  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  credibility  of  our 
Government  around  the  world. 

I  ask  Congress,  After  seeing  this  cha- 
rade, how  many  Americans  do  you 
really  believe  would  buy  a  used  car 
from  any  of  these  people? 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD'S 
ACTION  ON  REAL  ESTATE  AC- 
TIVITIES OF  BANKS 

(Mr.  BALLENGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  recently  proposed 
regulations  that  expands  the  powers 
for  bank  holding  companies  and  their 
respective  nonbank  subsidiaries  by  al- 
lowing Involvement  In  a  variety  of  real 
esUte  activities  Including  Investment, 
development  and  potentially  broker- 
age and  management. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  acted  with- 
out a  mandate  from  Congress  and 
taken  upon  themselves  to  reinterpret 
and  expand  section  20  of  the  Glass- 
Steagall  Act. 

A  Federal  regulatory  authority  like 
the  Federal  Reserve  should  not  decide 
what  direction  our  banking  system  will 
take  nor  should  they  rewrite  our  Na- 
tion's banking  laws  without  congres- 
sional involvement.  This  matter 
should  be  fully  examined  and  debated 


by  the  Congress  becaiise  of  Its  effect 
on  our  banking  system.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  keep  these  thoughts  In 
mind  as  we  continue  to  work  on  bank- 
ing legislation  this  year. 


BANKING  COMMITTEE  SHOULD 
ACCEPT  SENATE'S  MORATORI- 
UM PROVISION 

(Mr.  HEFNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  is  in  im- 
mediate need  of  an  infusion  of  capitaL 
The  House  has  passed  such  a  bill,  as 
has  the  Senate,  and  it  Is  imperative 
that  we  allow  this  bill  to  go  to  confer- 
ence so  that  differences  can  be  re- 
solved on  the  recapitalization  of 
FSLIC. 

We  must  also  consider  that  this  issue 
involves  more  than  an  Infusion  of  cap- 
ital. Many  S&L's  that  are  now  in  fi- 
nancial trouble  are  in  that  condition 
because  of  bad  real  esUte  investments. 
Yet.  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  last 
November  proposed  expanded  powers 
for  federally  chartered  banks  and 
bank  holding  companies  that  would 
aUow  them— for  the  first  time— to  hold 
direct  equity  positions  in  real  esUte, 
an  activity  prohibited  by  the  Glass/ 
Steagall  Act. 

The  Senate  bill  places  a  moratorium 
on  such  activities  until  March  1,  1988. 
This  provision  would  give  Congress 
the  necessary  time  to  determine  the 
proper  powers  for  banlcs  in  today's  fi- 
nancial marketplace. 

The  Glass/Steagall  Act  was  enacted 
by  Congress  In  the  wake  of  the  Great 
Depression  with  the  express  purpose 
of  assuring  the  integrity  and  longterm 
viability  of  this  Nation's  banking 
system  by  clearly  separating  invest- 
ment banldng  from  commercial  bank- 
ing. I  believe  it  is  Congress  and  not 
any  regulatory  agency  that  should 
decide  whether  or  not  this  policy 
should  be  changed. 

I  urge  the  Banking  Committee  to  go 
to  conference  with  the  Senate  and  to 
accept  tills  moratorium  provision  in 
the  Senate  bill. 


D  1140 

GLASNOST  IS  LOST  ON  IRINA 
RATUSHINSKAYA 

(Mr.  BILIRAKIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlLS.) 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
Is  being  made  of  the  current  glasnost 
or  openness  in  the  Soviet  Union.  De- 
spite these  reports,  the  wonders  of 
glasnost  are  lost  on  Iriiui  Ratushlns- 
kaya.  a  Soviet  Christian.  They  are 
meaningless  to  her  because  she  does 
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not  believe  them— though  her  releaae 
to  the  Wert  Jurt  before  the  Iceland 
summit  w»  hailed  by  Soviet  authori- 
tie*  as  yet  another  example  of  their 
good  intentions. 

I  know  this  because  I  know  Irina. 
Two  years  ago.  I  adopted  her  through 
the  Soviet  Christian  AdopUon  Project 
At  the  time,  she  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
7.yeu'  sentence  of  hard  labor  in  the 
Oulag.  and  I  wrote  letters  to  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  on  her  behalf.  Her  crime 
was  being  a  poet  and  caring  enough 
about  human  rights  to  speak  out. 

Recently.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  her  and  welcome  her  to  freedom. 
She  is  a  gentle  woman  of  great  cour- 
age, as  one  might  expect  of  someone 
who  refused  to  abandon  her  faith  in 
Ood  and  her  art  even  in  the  face  of 
deprivation  and  torture. 

She  is  happy  to  be  free,  but  she 
admits  that  the  thousands  who  remain 
locked  in  the  Oulag  always  will  be  in 
her  mind.  To  talk  with  Irina  Ratu- 
ghlnskaya  and  to  consider  those  still 
imprisoned,  is  to  hear  the  hollow  voice 
of  tfacnort. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  HALT  SLIDE  IN 
FARM  PRICES 
(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Subcom- 
oilttee  on  Wheat.  Soybeans  and  Peed 
Grains,  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  de- 
signed to  halt  the  relentless  slide  in 
farm  commodity  prices.  At  a  time 
when  some  glimmer  of  hope  may  be 
appearing  on  the  horizon  for  farmers, 
now  is  definitely  not  the  time  for  the 
Inderal  Government  to  be  pushing 
prices  down.  Unless  this  House  acts  to 
reverse  what  has  been  the  administra- 
tion's policy  for  6  years,  that  is  exactly 
what  will  happen.  In  fact,  the  adminis- 
tration will  likely  propose  significant 
further  reductions  in  commodity  loan 
rates  over  the  next  3  years  which 
would  result  in  lower  market  prices  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  by  approxi- 
mately 15  percent. 

My  bill,  which  is  cosponsored  by  sev- 
eral member  of  my  subcommittee,  pre- 
vents any  further  reductions  of  extet- 
ing  commodity  loan  rates  for  wheat 
and  feed  grains,  the  producers  of 
which  are  the  ones  most  in  need  of 
better  market  prices.  In  addition  to 
firming  market  prices,  the  legislation 
will  save  the  Federal  treasury  some 
$500  million  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

We  will  have  a  choice  in  the  budget 
debate,  and  it  is:  Do  we  protect  farm- 
ers, or  do  we  protect  ideology?  I  say  we 
protect  farmers  while  saving  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  by  stabilizing  farm 
prices.  This  legislation  will  accomplish 
that  goal  and  I  urge  my  colleagues' 
support. 


CONGRESS  MUST  DECIDE  ROLE 
OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 

(Mr.  COBLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  urge  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urt>an 
Affairs  to  go  to  conference  on  H.R.  27. 
to  recapitalize  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

Action  is  needed  on  the  recapitaliza- 
tion of  FSLIC  and  other  banking  mat- 
ters. 

I  am  concerned  about  title  n  of  this 
blD  which  would  place  a  moratorium 
on  fiuther  action  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  on  expanded  powers  of 
federally  chartered  financial  Institu- 
tions. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  re- 
cently closed  Its  public  comment 
period  on  a  proposed  regulation  which 
would  allow  bank  holding  companies 
to  become  Involved  in  a  variety  of  real 
estate  activities. 

This  action  follows  the  Fed  Reserve 
Board's  approval  of  applications  from 
three  bank  holding  companies  to  es- 
tablish subsidiaries  that  underwrite 
and  deal  in  various  securities. 

Regardless  of  our  position  on  bank 
Involvement  in  the  real  estate  and  se- 
curities market,  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion today  Is  the  proper  role  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  Its  regula- 
tion of  the  banking  Industry.  Without 
a  congressional  mandate  to  the  con- 
trary, regiilation  of  the  banking  and 
savings  and  loan  industries  properly 
resides  with  State  governments  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  support  quick  adoption  of  title  II 
of  H.R.  27  so  that  the  Congress  may 
thoroughly  consider  the  proper  role  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  regulat- 
ing the  banking  industry. 


June  4,  1987 

I  think  it  is  Incumbent  upon  all  of 
the  Members  to  give  knowledge  to  our 
constltuents,  and  I  have  done  this 
through  their  newsletter. 

I  would  encourage  other  Members  of 
Congress  to  take  a  look  at  this  news- 
letter. It  took  about  1  month  to  pre- 
pare, and  it  is  a  very  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  problem  that  we  face. 

Hopefully,  if  our  constituents  imder- 
stand  the  problem,  they  can  prevent 
the  spread  of  AIDS,  and  that  we  can 
finally  gain  control  of  this  disease. 
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CONGRESS        MUST        ADDRESS 

ISSUE    OF    BANKS'    EXPANDED 

POWERS 

(Mr.  RAVENEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  RAVENEL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Banking  Committee  will  decide 
later  this  week  whether  to  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  bank- 
ing bills  H.R.  27  and  S.  790.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  accept  title  II  of  the 
Senate  bill  which  provides  for  a  mora- 
torium on  expanded  powers  for  banks 
until  March  1,  1988. 

Last  November,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  proposed  to  expand  the  powers 
of  federally  chartered  banks  by  allow- 
ing them  to  engage  In  nonbank  activi- 
ties, such  as  insurance  auid  real  estate. 
As  you  know,  these  businesses  have 
been  off  limits  to  banks. 

8.  790  affords  Congress  the  time  nec- 
essary to  thoroughly  study  this  matter 
and  decide  how,  if  at  all,  our  Nation's 
banking  laws  should  be  changed.  Fur- 
thermore, the  legislation  affirms  that 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress,  not 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  to  make 
this  decision. 


PREVENTION  OF  AIDS  EPIDEMIC 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  sending  a  newsletter  to  all  of  the 
constituents  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict that  I  am  privileged  to  represent. 

It  is  about  a  very  serious  problem, 
about  the  problem  of  acquired 
Immune  deficiency  syndrome  or  AIDS. 

AIDS  is  the  most  serious  health 
problem  that  this  planet  has  perhaps 
ever  faced.  AIDS,  as  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers know  in  this  body,  is  a  lethal  dis- 
ease. There  is  no  known  prophylactic 
for  it  except  knowledge,  and  there  is 
no  known  cure  for  it. 

The  death  rate  in  AIDS  is  almost 
over  80  percent  for  those  who  now 
have  it.  It  is  predicted  that  all  people 
who  now  have  AIDS  wiU  die  before 
any  kind  of  prevention  is  found. 


SUPPORT  1-YEAR  MORATORIUM 
IN  BANKING  LEGISLA'nON 

(Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.)  

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  the  House  Banking 
Committee  will  decide  whether  to 
adopt  proposed  amendments  to  H.R. 
27  in  conference  with  the  Senate.  One 
of  these  amendments,  included  in  title 
II  of  the  Senate  passed  Omnibus 
Banking  Bill,  S.  790,  provides  for  a  1- 
year  moratorium  on  expanded  activi- 
ties by  banks  and  bank  holding  compa- 
nies into  the  real  estate,  insurance  and 
seciirities  Industries.  This  amendment 
should  be  adopted  in  conference. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  recently 
closed  its  public  comment  period  on  a 
proposed  regulation  which  would  give 
new  and  expanded  powers  to  financial 
institutions  l)eyond  those  granted  or 
contemplated  by  Congress. 


I  do  not  believe  that  these  expanded 
powers  should  be  given  to  bank  hold- 
ing <»mpanies  without  at  least  some 
direction  from  Congress.  The  morato- 
ritmi  provided  by  title  II  would  give 
Congress  the  time  to  review  the  rami- 
fications of  these  proposed  changes 
and  to  assess  the  impact  of  these 
changes  on  the  industries  involved  in- 
cluding the  banking  system. 

A  1-year  moratorium  is  a  common- 
sense  measure  allowing  time  to  evalu- 
ate these  Impacts,  as  well  as  the  effect 
on  thej  home  real  estate  market. 
Please  Join  with  me  and  support  this 
moratorium. 


WHERE  IS  THE  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  where  is  it? 
Have  you  seen  it?  Will  we  ever  see  it? 
Does  it  really  matter? 

I  think  the  answer  to  all  of  them  is 
probably  no.  We  are  not  going  to  have 
a  budget  resolution. 

We  thought  we  would  have  had  it 
back  days  ago,  weeks  ago,  but  really 
what  difference  would  It  make?  The 
Congress  is  not  going  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  the  budget  resolution  anyway. 
We  would  immediately  waive  the 
budget. 

But  how  are  we  now  going  to  bring 
appropriations  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  beginning  in 
a  week  or  two?  I  understand  we  are 
going  to  mark  to  the  House  budget 
resolution,  and  what  is  that?  The  sky 
is  the  limit. 

No  budget  resolution.  No  budget  res- 
olution when  you  have  an  enormous 
majority  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  a  majority  in  the  Senate,  and  yet 
we  have  no  budget  resolution. 

I  do  think  that  while  we  are  fiddling 
around  with  hearings  on  other  investi- 
gations, Rome  is  burning,  America  is 
burning  because  we  are  not  dealing 
with  the  budget,  we  are  not  dealing 
with  the  deficit. 

And  oh.  by  the  way,  if  you  would 
like  to  be  with  your  constituents  or 
your  children  the  week  of  the  Fourth 
of  July,  you  better  act  quickly,  my  col- 
leagues, because  the  Speaker  is  fixing 
to  tell  you  that  you  are  not  going  to 
have  that  opportunity. 


PUSH  FOR  CONFERENCE  COM- 
MITTEE ACmON  ON  BANKING 
LEGISLA'nON 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  the  House  Banking  C<Hnmittee 
is  planning  to  meet  and  decide  wheth- 


er to  go  to  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  H.R.  27  and  S.  790.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  having  a  confer- 
ence committee  act  on  this  legislation. 
Both  bills  contain  important  provi- 
sions which  deserve  to  be  addressed  by 
this  body.  Both  bills  have  been  passed 
out  of  their  respective  Houses  and  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  banking  commit- 
tees should  exercise  their  obligation  to 
debate  these  bills  in  conference  and 
discharge  the  legislation. 

Our  Federal  savings  and  loans  insti- 
tutions need  to  be  recapitalized.  There 
are  two  amendments  which  I  strongly 
supported  to  help  minority  savings 
and  loans  by  expanding  the  present 
definition  of  institutions  eligible  for 
capital  forbearance.  In  fact,  I  myself 
introduced  legislation  on  this  very  sub- 
ject. I  do  not  want  to  see  unnecessary 
delays  in  this  area. 

There  are  also  important  provisions 
in  the  Senate  bill  that  require  our  con- 
sideration. Of  significance  in  the 
Senate  bill  is  a  moratoriiun  providing 
Congress  with  time  to  review  proposed 
regulation  changes  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  which  expand  the  abUlty 
of  banks  to  invest  in  real  estate.  Mr. 
Speaker,  neither  House  of  Congress 
has  reviewed  this  proposed  change  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  it  is 
certainly  reasonable  for  Congress  to 
examine  a  change  in  banking  law 
before  it  is  made.  We  need  to  carefully 
examine  the  effects  this  could  have  on 
the  real  estate  industry. 

Regardless  of  the  agreements  and 
disagreements  we  may  have,  we  need 
to  address  them  by  sending  these  bills 
to  conference  and  acting  on  them.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the 
banking  committees  to  push  for  con- 
ference committee  action. 


STRENGTHENING  UCENSING 

PR<X:ESS    FOR    PARTICIPANTS 
IN  PARIMUTUEL  SPORTS 

(Mr.  HOPKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
improve  and  strengthen  the  licensing 
process  for  participants  in  the  parlmu- 
tuel  sports  of  horse  racing,  dog  racing, 
and  Jai  lai. 

Presently,  all  participants,  owners, 
trainers.  Jockeys,  and  other  employees 
must  be  licensed  each  year  by  each 
State  in  which  he/she  will  compete 
and  today  that  includes  35  States. 

"EacYv  State  then  processes  the  appli- 
cation and  may  run  a  background 
check  on  the  applicant  through  the 
FBI's  criminal  history  records.  In 
many  cases  the  i^plicant  must  be  fin- 
gerprinted in  each  State  he  applies— a 
time  consuming  duplicative  and  expen- 
sive process. 

This  legislation  would  enable  the  li- 
censee   to    fill    out    one    application. 


submit  one  set  of  fingerprints  and  for 
one  fee.  receive  all  of  the  licenses  he 
needs.  This  will  not  take  away  from 
State  commlasicHis  licensing  authority 
or  reduce  revenues  from  fees— it  will 
facilitate  stronger  surveillance— and  it 
will  streamline  the  licensing  process 
for  thousands  of  racing  participants 
who  travel  the  national  circuit  com- 
peting in  their  particular  sport. 

This  bill  initiates  a  mulUstate  licens- 
ing system  by  allowing  the  National 
Association  of  State  Racing  Commis- 
sioners, to  nui  the  criminal  back- 
ground check  and  share  the  results 
with  the  States  involved  to  do  this,  the 
restriction  on  the  FBI  regarding  the 
dissemination  of  criminal  history 
records  must  be  changed  so  that  the 
National  Association  of  State  Racing 
Commissioners  will  be  included  in  the 
loop  between  the  States  and  the  FBL 

The  only  change  sought  by  the  legis- 
lation is  to  give  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Racing  Commissioners 
access  to  and  the  authority  to  share 
the  information  with  the  States  and 
individual  commissioners— who  have 
access  now. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  improving  the  integrity  of  licensing 
procedures  in  parimutuel  sports  by  co- 
sponsoring  this  long  overdue  legisla- 
tion. 


THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  friend  from  Mississippi 
asked  the  question:  "Where  is  the 
budget?" 

I  do  not  know  where  the  budget  is. 
but  I  will  say  this,  that  about  6  or  7 
years  ago  this  President  took  us  into 
this  economic  quicksand  called 
"supply  side  economics."  He  said  we 
can  dramatically  increase  defense 
spending,  cut  our  revenues,  and  still 
balance  the  budget.  In  so  doing,  he 
guaranteed  the  breakdown  in  fiscal 
policy  that  we  now  see  in  this  country 
today.  We  have  got  to  find  a  way  out 
of  that  morass. 

We  will  find  a  budget,  but  it  wiU  not 
be  apparently  with  the  cooperation  of 
that  side  of  the  aisle  or  this  President. 

OLIVn  HOHTH  AMD  ELUOT  ABBAMS  AKK 
DIBABXASSIIBITS  TO  AMKRICA 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Etekota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  in  the  newspa- 
per the  question  is.  Should  Oliver 
North  be  given  Immunity?  That  is  the 
question  the  special  prosecutor  asks, 
and  the  answer  is  "No,"  Oliver  North 
ought  not  be  given  immunity  for  any- 
thing. 

My  colleagues  have  all  heard  the  tes- 
timony that  is  going  on  aroimd  here 
about  the  Iranian  arms  sale  and  the 
'"^"riai  about  the  diversion  of  funds  to 
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the  Oontns.  OUver  North  Is  not  an 
Ameiicui  hero.  Oliver  North  Is  an  em- 
barrassment, and  Oliver  North  ousht 
not  get  Immunity  under  any  condi- 
tions. 

He  and  his  friends,  particularly 
Elliot  Abrams,  who  now  says  he  did 
not  uii  iiiisrilT  tell  the  truth  to  Con- 
gress when  he  was  testifying,  he  and 
his  friends,  in  my  Judgment,  have  em- 
barrassed and  deceived  this  country. 
GUver  North  ought  not  get  immunity, 
and  as  for  Elliot  Abrams.  while  I  am 
on  the  subject,  he  ought  to  leave  his 
post  and  he  ought  to  be  replaced  by 
somebody  this  Congress  can  trust. 
That  is  why  I  have  joined  with  my 
good  friend  Mr.  Moodt.  in  circulating 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
which  asks  for  Assistant  Secretary 
Abrams'  Immediate  resignation. 
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D  1155 

NATIONAL    BUREAU    OP   STAND- 
ARDS     AUTHORIZATION      ACT 
FOR  FISCAL  TEAR  1988 
The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (B«r. 
MoimoifSKT).  Pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 184  and  rule  XXIII.  the  Chair 
declares  the  House  In  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill.  HJl.  2160. 

D  1157 
ni  THB  oomams  or  thb  wrols 
Accordingly     the     House     resolved 
Itself    Into    the    Conunlttee    of    the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HR.   2180)   to   authorize   appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for    the    programs   of   the    National 
Biureau  of  Standards  for  fiscal  year 
1988,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
Rahall  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bUl. 
The  CHAmMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  Is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey.  [Mr.  Roe]  wlU  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man frmn  New  Mexico,  [Mr.  Lttjam] 
wiU  be  recognised  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RoeL 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  2160,  which  authorizes 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1988  for 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and 
two  smaller  agencies,  the  Office  of 
Productivity,  Technology,  and  Innova- 
tion, and  the  National  Technical  In- 
formation Service. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Walgrkii 
of  Peimsylvania.  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Science.  Research 
and  Technology,  for  his  leadership  In 
bringing  this  leflislatlon  to  the  floor.  I 
want  to  acknowledge  the  efforts  of  our 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 


aisle,  our  rankli^  Republican  mem- 
bers.' Mr.  LujAif  of  New  Mexico,  at  the 
full  committee  level,  and  Mr.  Bokh- 
ixrr  of  New  York,  at  the  subcommit- 
tee level.  Mr.  Skagos  of  Colorado,  and 
Mrs.  MoRELLA  of  Maryland,  in  whose 
districts  the  Bureau  resides,  also  have 
been  especlaUy  helpful  in  our  efforts. 

The  National  Btireau  of  Standards, 
the  Nation's  oldest  national  laborato- 
ry, for  almost  a  century  has  worked  to 
make  American  industry  more  com- 
petitive both  here  and  abroad.  Meas- 
urement is  vital  in  all  segments  of  the 
Industrial  economy  from  new  technol- 
ogies like  advanced  ceramics,  automat- 
ed manufacturing,  and  biotechnology, 
to  more  traditional  fields  such  as  com- 
munication, steel,  and  chemicals.  Most 
Industry  measurements  are  based  on 
NBS  research  and  standards  and  are 
verified  using  NBS  standard  reference 
materials  and  calibration  services. 
NBS'  verification  of  engineering  data 
provides  the  confidence  engineers 
need  in  using  the  daU  to  design  to 
specification.  The  economy  cannot 
fimctlon  without  the  standards,  serv- 
ices, and  other  information  NBS  pro- 
vides. We  pay  the  price  in  more  expen- 
sive, overdesigned.  and  lower  Quality 
goods  when  NBS  Is  denied  the  re- 
sources It  needs. 

The  bill  would  authorize 
$142,997,000  for  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards;  $500,000  for  the  Nation- 
al Technical  Information  Service;  and 
$2,400,000  for  the  Office  of  Productivi- 
ty. Technology  and  Innovation.  The 
committee  arrived  at  the  recommend- 
ed levels  for  these  activities  after  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  President's 
budget.  For  the  NBS.  the  total  In- 
cludes all  the  Initiatives  proposed  by 
the  administration  plus  the  restora- 
tion of  funding  for  the  vital  fire  and 
building  research  programs.  For  the 
fifth  year  in  a  row,  the  administration 
has  proposed  cuts  in  these  essential 
programs,  although  we  have  a  signed 
agreement  from  OMB  not  to  do  so. 
The  committee  bill  reflects  an  inten- 
tion to  honor  this  agreement. 

The  Presidents  budget  request  in- 
cludes $138,625,000  for  the  Bureau.  Al- 
though the  Increase  for  the  Bureau 
represents  a  reversal  of  the  funding 
trend  of  the  past  several  years,  most 
of  the  funds  are  for  inflationary  in- 
creases. The  total  In  the  committee 
bill  exceeds  the  administration's  re- 
quest only  by  the  amount  necessary  to 
live  up  to  our  agreement  with  OMB  to 
continue  NBS'  fire  and  building  pro- 
grams at  the  current  reduced  level. 

Funding  for  the  Office  of  Productivi- 
ty. Technology,  and  Innovation,  the 
Japanese  Technical  Literature  Pro- 
gram, and  the  National  Technical  In- 
formation Service  would  continue  at 
their  current  modest  levels  of  effort. 
The  committee  continues  to  believe  in 
the  importance  of  these  programs  to 
the  overall  competitiveness  effort  in 
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spite  of  attempts  by  the  administra- 
tion to  undercut  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  more  needs  to  be 
done,  especially  at  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  but  the  commit- 
tee felt  constrained  by  overall  budget 
limitations.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  Important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Ux.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Science. 
Space  and  Technology  Committee.  I 
Join  my  colleagues  in  supporting  full 
consideration  of  H.R.  2160.  the  fiscal 
year  1988  authorization  for  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  [NBS]. 

NBS  Is  one  of  the  Nation's  oldest 
Federal  laboratories  and  has  the  clos- 
est ties  to  the  U.S.  Industry  insofar  as 
assuring  that  Federal  investment  In 
research  and  development  find  their 
greatest  utUity. 

The  fiscal  year  1988  request  by  the 
administration  calls  for  a  14-percent 
Increase  over  current  levels.  I  find  this 
to  be  a  very  promising  proposal  and 
one  which  Members  of  the  House 
could  have  supported  as  a  strong  state- 
ment for  enhancing  U.S.  competitive- 
ness. I  regret  that  the  committee 
chose  to  Increase  the  authorization  by 
$4.4  million  above  the  already  gener- 
ous increase,  though  I  do  not  differ 
with  the  principles  behind  the  legisla- 
tion. The  Increase  was  to  permit  the 
reinstatement  of  the  Center  for  Fire 
Research  [CFR]  and  the  Center  for 
Building  Technology  [CBT).  The  com- 
mittee rational  for  adding  above  the 
14-percent  increase  rests  with  an  un- 
fortunate dispute  with  OMB. 

Last  fall,  as  the  House  and  Senate  fi- 
nalized the  fiscal  year  1987  authoriza- 
tion for  NBS.  we  negotiated  with  OMB 
to  relnsUte  the  Center  for  Fire  Re- 
search [CFR]  and  Center  for  Building 
Technology  [CBT]  at  a  level  $1  mil- 
lion less  than  current  spending.  In  the 
past,  the  administration  proposed  the 
elimination  of  these  centers  so  that 
the  funds  could  be  directed  for  con- 
struction of  the  cold  neutron  facility. 
OMB  requested  that  the  President's 
budget  of  $124  miUion  for  fiscal  year 
1987  be  maintained  in  order  for  the 
agreement  to  go  forward.  Both  the 
House  and  Senate  authorizing  commit- 
tees did  support  the  $124  million. 
However,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, during  conference  on  the  continu- 
ing resolution,  approved  $122  million, 
a  shortfaU  of  $2  mUUon.  The  Congress 
did  not  see  this  as  abrogating  our  com- 
mitment to  fund  construction  of  the 
cold  neutron,  as  the  authorization 
clearly  permits  for  any  necessary  redi- 
rection of  fimds,  should  the  agency 
choose  to  do  so.  The  contract  could 
still  proceed  and  construction  com- 
mence. 

Continuing   this   dispute   serves   no 
ones  purpose— certainly  not  NBS'— nor 
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the  ability  of  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  work  together.  I  intend 
to  see  an  end  to  the  finger  pointing 
that  is  going  on  with  this  issue  so  we 
can  all  get  to  work  on  supporting  a 
strong  NBS. 

Regarding  the  committee's  action  in 
the  past,  we  have  always  reinstated 
CBT  [Center  for  BuUdlng  Technolo- 
gy] and  CFR  [Center  for  Fire  Re- 
search] within  the  President's  overall 
budget  request.  In  past  years,  we  have 
not  had  budget  increases  to  work  with. 
This  year.  NBS  has  a  14-percent  in- 
crease. In  committee  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  accommodate  the  fund- 
ing of  these  programs  within  the  re- 
quested increase.  I  regret  that  this 
amendment  was  not  adopted.  I  contin- 
ue to  believe  the  House  must  exercise 
its  oversight  Jurisdiction  within  a 
framework  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

There  are  a  number  of  additional 
provisions  contained  in  H.R.  2160. 
some  of  which  are  being  opposed  by 
the  administration.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
vide specific  comments  on  a  few  of 
these. 

I  believe  the  committee  would  have 
no  objection  to  deleting  section  9  of 
the  biU  in  conference.  This  provision 
does  correspond  with  H.R.  145.  the 
Computer  Security  Act  of  1987.  We 
would  support  H.R.  145  being  consid- 
ered under  suspension  of  the  rules  so 
long  as  the  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology version  of  the  bill  is  in  order. 
This  bill  has  bipartisan  support,  and 
we  will  not  try  to  amend  out  section  9 
at  this  time  since  H.R.  145  will  come  to 
the  floor  later. 

Furthermore.  H.R.  2160  would  pro- 
hibit the  privatization  of  the  National 
Technical  Information  Service  [NTISl 
without  approval  of  the  Congress. 
While  I  am  generally  a  supporter  of 
privatization  initiatives,  I  am  uncom- 
fortable with  this  particular  proposal. 
The  Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology  Intends  to  examine  this  in 
far  greater  detail,  particularly  through 
hearings  at  the  end  of  the  month.  I 
would  add  that  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce  are  also  reexamining  op- 
tions. There  are  several  complicated 
questions  which  must  be  resolved,  not 
the  least  of  which  are  the  conse- 
quences of  privatization  on  cturent 
and  futiu-e  bilateral  and  multilateral 
agreements  with  foreign  countries, 
where  technical  information  and  data 
base  exchanges  are  crucial.  Offshore 
ownership  of  NTIS  must  also  l>e  safely 
avoided. 

Elven  with  these  reservations.  I  sup- 
port the  bill  and  will  work  during  the 
House  and  Senate  conference  to  delete 
section  9  and  to  keep  within  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  WalgrxhI. 


Mr.  WALOREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  for  the  Office  of 
Productivity.  Technology,  and  Innova- 
tion, and  the  National  Technical  In- 
formation Service. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  a  great  deal 
of  bipartisan  and  hard  work  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology.  Particular 
credit  should  be  given  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Bfr.  Boxhlkrt]. 
who  Is  the  ranldng  Republican 
member  of  the  sut>committee  I  chair, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Science.  Re- 
search, and  Technology,  and  also  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
LujAM],  and.  of  course,  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  gentie- 
man  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roi].  for 
the  roles  they  have  played  In  develop- 
ing the  breadth  of  the  agreement  we 
have  on  this  bill.  Credit  should  also  be 
given  to  the  genUewoman  from  Mary- 
land [Mrs.  Morella]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Skaggs],  who 
have  served  actively  on  the  subcom- 
mittee and  contributed  the  direct  ex- 
perience they  have  with  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  operations 
within  their  districts. 

On  the  surface,  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  is  not  the  most  interest- 
ing agency,  especially  for  political 
debate,  but  despite  its  name  and  its 
relatively  small  size,  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant agencies  the  Federal  Government 
has  to  attempt  to  contribute  to 
making  American  industry  more  pro- 
ductive and  more  competitive  both 
here  and  abroad.  When  we  think 
about  it,  the  science  and  technology  of 
measurement  is  the  critical  science 
and  capability  required  to  ensure  qual- 
ity. When  they  ask  whether  the  hood 
of  your  car  fits,  they  are  talking  about 
measurement.  Without  that  kind  of 
quality  Improvement,  American  indus- 
try will  not  succeed  in  the  worldwide 
economy  that  we  now  face.  And  more 
fundamentally,  the  science  of  meas- 
urement is  really  the  basis  of  all  sci- 
ence. 

If  we  stop  to  think  about  it,  that  is 
what  scientists  do;  they  measure.  The 
science  that  lies  behind  the  ability  to 
measure  with  the  same  process,  with 
the  same  focus  that  leads  to  the  devel- 
opment of  new  capabilities  of  worldng 
with  new  materials,  is  what  leads  to 
new  technologies,  and  that  is  what 
leads  to  new  products.  That  is  why  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  over  the 
history  of  this  country  has  become  the 
necessary  preeminent  laboratory  for 
industrial  science  and  industrial  engi- 
neering. The  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  that  history  has  devel- 
oped a  true  cooperative  relationship 
with  science  and  industry.  As  a  result, 
industry  has  no  trouble  turning  to  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  for 
help. 


What  does  Industry  do  when  they  do 
not  trust  Middle  Eastern  oil  mer- 
chants to  be  able  to  calibrate  the  den- 
sity of  oil?  They  call  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  and  in  that  exer- 
cise they  help  to  develop  true  accurate 
meas\u«ments  for  the  import  of  most 
of  this  country's  energy  base. 

What  does  industry  do  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  measiirement  of  the 
flow  of  natural  gas  through  large  pipe- 
lines? They  call  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  and  that  leads  to  sophis- 
ticated measuring  capabilities  that 
then  result  in  the  public's  not  being 
charged  literally  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  for  gas  which  was  apparent- 
ly in  the  pipeline  but  inacctirately 
measured,  gas  which  they  then  nevo- 
received. 

D  1210 

What  does  industry  do  when  it  at- 
tempts to  develop  flammabillty  stand- 
ards for  pajamas?  It  calls  the  NBS  and 
as  a  result,  hundreds  of  children  have 
not  been  scarred  and  lives  lost  because 
of  flammable  clothing  that  should  not 
be  there  in  the  first  place. 

What  does  industry  do  to  develop 
ways  to  measure  corrosion  in  bridge 
reinforcement  rods  in  our  efforts  to 
extend  the  life  of  bridges?  They  call 
the  NBS. 

What  do  you  do  when  the  submarine 
commander  needs  to  Imow  exactly  the 
mlnisecond  to  access  the  satellite  to 
receive  instructions  from  the  Penta- 
gon? They  call  the  NBS  and  they  turn 
to  the  atomic  clock  in  Denver  and  the 
measurement  of  time  in  the  infinite 
degree  that  the  NBS  has  developed  in- 
house. 

What  do  you  do  if  you  are  an 
AW  AC'S  pilot  and  you  want  to  cali- 
brate your  antenna  so  you  can  tell 
which  direction  an  Iraqi  fighter  is 
coming  from  and  where  a  U.SJS.  Stark 
is?  You  call  the  NBS,  because  they  are 
the  ones  who  have  developed  the  tech- 
nology of  calibrating  antennas  to  accu- 
rately access  the  information  that 
radar  provides. 

What  do  you  do  when  you  want  to 
know  what  energy  efficiency  a  new 
air-conditioner  or  a  new  heater  pro- 
vides to  your  building  or  to  your 
house?  You  call  the  NBS. 

The  NBS  is  literally  the  ghostbuster 
of  American  industrial  technology. 

This  bill  authorizes  $143  million  for 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
That  represents  an  Increase  of  $22  mil- 
lion over  the  1987  levels,  an  Increase 
that  is  really  the  first  substantial  in- 
crease that  has  been  allocated  to  this 
agency  since  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion took  office:  yet  while  we  applaud 
that,  I  think  we  have  to  be  sure  to 
look  behind  the  numbers  and  realize 
that  a  full  two-thirds  of  that  Increase 
in  the  1988  budget  recommendation 
will  be  consumed  by  unavoidable  costs 
related    to    payroll     and    personnel 
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clurtM.  alone  with  •one  ipecifle  ef- 
forts to  ranove  Mbeetos  mnd  remove 
PCB't  from  aome  of  the  Bureau's  fa- 
ciUUes. 

Just  $6  million  will  go  toward  actual 
Increased  efforts.  Increased  efforts, 
and  that  $6  mJlllon  divided  among 
such  things  as  process  control  and 
quality  assurance.  blODroceas  engineer- 
ing, which  Uterally  we  are  trying  to  de- 
velop the  measurement  techniques  to 
xinieash  a  whole  new  Indtistry  that 
does  not  know  what  it  wants  to  meas- 
ure at  the  outset  to  begin  with: 
lightwave  measurement  for  fiberoptic 
transfer,  high  performance  composites 
and  superccNoducttvlty.  all  these  ef- 
forts will  divide  that  $6.8  million  of  in- 
creased effort  In  this  IMS  budget. 

So  although  we  are  doing  more.  It  is 
a  very  little  more  at  best.  In  fact,  after 
acoounttag  for  these  Increases  that  are 
fMamtltilly  required  by  law  and  the 
■mall  increases  in  the  specific  efforts, 
this  budget  essentially  will  not  even 
support  the  present  levels  of  effort  In 
the  rest  of  the  NBS  Bureau  at  this 
point. 

The  Committee  on  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology,  made  Just  one  change 
In  the  administration's  budget  That 
change  affects  the  budget  totals  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  as  was 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  LojahI.  but  that  change 
was  simply  to  level  fund  the  Center 
for  Fire  Research  and  the  Center  for 
Building  Technology,  level  fund  them 
from  present  1987  efforts.  That 
change  was  made  both  as  a  matter  of 
principle  and  a  matter  of  public 
safety. 

Last  October,  through  difficult  nego- 
tiations, there  was  an  agreement 
reached  and  signed  between  conferees 
of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  on 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  au- 
thorisation and  the  senior  manage- 
ment of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  We  agreed  to  reduce  the 
budgets  of  both  the  Center  for  Fire 
Research  and  the  Center  for  Building 
Technology  and  the  Institute  for  Com- 
puter Sciences  and  Technology  and  to 
use  that  money  to  provide  the  startup 
funds  for  the  Cold  Neutron  Research 
Facility  which  all  of  us  agreed  was 
badly  needed. 

In  return  for  those  reductions,  the 
Office  of  Manacement  and  Budget 
agreed  not  to  propose  further  cuts  in 
fire  and  building  research  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  administration. 

They  also  agreed  not  to  propose 
merging  the  Center  for  Building  Tech- 
nology and  the  Center  for  Fire  Re- 
search as  a  baclL  door  way  of  simply 
reducing  those  programs. 

Three  months  later,  apparently, 
they  forget  the  agreements  they  have 
made  and  once  again  these  two  Cen- 
ters have  been  proposed  for  both  re- 
ductions and  mergers. 
We  could  have  voted  to  restore  the 

Centers  to  their  preagreement  funding 
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levels,  because  that  level  of  support  in 
view  of  the  importance  to  the  public 
and  the  national  interest  in  safety 
were  broadly  supported  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  this  House,  but  we  are 
not  rubbing  it  in.  We  are  just  standing 
on  the  ground  which  we  agreed  up  3 
months  ago.  We  are  simply  reinstating 
the  reduced  level  of  effort  that  was  in- 
corporated in  that  agreement,  and  I 
will  include  in  my  statement  for  the 
RIOORD  the  text  of  that  letter  with  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 
Omcs  or  Maiiaubmsmt  and  Busorr, 

WathiTigUm,  DC. 
Hon.  SanwooD  Boxm.KKT, 
Hou»e  of  RevmentaHvet, 
WathingUm.  DC. 

DsAS  Ms.  BoBHLsrr  This  is  to  confirm 
recent  staff  lUacuasions  on  tt->e  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  (NBS)  authorization 
and  appropriation  bills. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
will  support  a  total  NBS  budget  authoriza- 
Uon  of  $123,953,000  for  FY  1»87.  This  level 
will  include  $4.5  million  for  initiation  of  the 
Cold  Neutron  Pmcility  and  reductions  from 
the  pre  Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  FV  19M 
operatins  levels  of  t.S  million  for  the  Fire 
Program.  $.5  million  for  the  Building  Pro- 
gram and  $2.5  million  for  Computer  Sci- 
ences and  Technology.  There  will  also  be  re- 
ductions of  $1.5  million  In  the  Competence 
Program  and  $1.M1  miUlon  in  the  Post  Doc- 
toral Program.  Neither  the  Department  of 
Commerce  nor  OMB  will  propose  further 
programmatic  reductions  in  the  Fire.  Build- 
ing, and  Computer  Sciences  Programs  in  FY 
l»r7.  FY  1WJ8  or  FY  !»«».  In  the  case  of 
across-the-board  budget  changes  such  as  re- 
ductions the  President  must  malie  to 
achieve  Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs  deficit 
targets  or  a  subsequent  sequester,  these  pro- 
grams will  be  treated  the  same  as  the  other 
NBS  programs. 

Our  commitment  is.  of  course,  contingent 
on  successful  Implementation  of  this  com- 
promise In  both  the  final  authorization  and 
appropriation  for  NBS  in  FY  1987. 
Sincerely. 

Cabol  T.  CHAwroas, 
AuociaU  Dirtctor/or 
Economic*  and  OovemmenL 

National  Bukkau  or  SrAMOAaos. 
Oaitherabuiv.  MD,  Septeinber  25,  19S«. 
Hon.  SHKawooD  BomLBiT, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 
SubcommilUe   on   Science,    Retearch.    and 
Technology.    Hou*e   of  tUpretentative*, 
Washington.  DC. 
DsAS  Mk.   Bomuatr:  This  is  to  confirm 
recent  staff   discussions   on    the   National 
Bureau  of  Standards'  Authorization  Bill.  I 
will  not  propose  any  reorganization  to  the 
Centers   for   Fire   Research   and   Building 
Technology  In  FY  1987.  FY  1988,  and  FY 
1989. 

Sincerely, 

EamsT  Amblkk, 

Director 

Mr.  WALGREN.  The  other  budget 
actions  of  the  committee  are  straight- 
forward. We  authorized  funding  of  the 
Office  of  Productivity  Technology  and 
Innovation. 


We  authorized  the  Patent  Licensing 
Program  of  the  National  Technical  In- 
formation Service  and  we  authorized 
the  Japanese  Technical  Uterature 
Program,  all  at  current  levels  of  fund- 
ing. 

There  is  one  other  provision  that  I 
think  should  be  underscored.  Section 
15  of  the  biU  prohibits  the  National 
Technical  Information  Service  from 
contracting  out  activities  not  currently 
performed  by  outside  contractors,  and 
I  understand  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walkxb] 
has  an  amendment  to  that  provision 
that  he  will  offer  at  the  appropriate 
time.  That  amendment  seems  very  rec- 
ommendable. 

But  the  underlying  protection  and 
purpose  of  this  language  in  the  bill 
should  not  be  luiderestlmated  and 
that  is  that  the  National  Technical  In- 
formation Service  Is  essentially  a  li- 
brary function.  There  Is  a  reason  why 
most  of  the  libraries  in  this  Nation  are 
charitable  and  not  for  profit  and  that 
Lb  because  if  the  profit  motive  decides 
what  is  to  be  done  in  the  library  fimc- 
tion.  you  will  have  an  Improper  em- 
phasis given  to  certain  kinds  of  infor- 
mation that  may  not  presently  be  ap- 
preciated in  the  marketplace,  but  may 
be  literally  critical  to  be  accessed  by 
various  users  of  information  and  users 
of  a  National  Technical  Information 
Library:  so  that  is  preserved  in  this 
bill,  and  it  is  my  understanding  will 
not  be  undercut  by  the  amendment 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
win  offer. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALGREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that  the 
aspect  of  the  National  Technical  In- 
formation Service  to  which  the  gentle- 
man alludes  would  not  be  all  touched 
by  amendment. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  words 
about  it. 

What  it  seeks  to  do  is  simply  assure 
that  when  the  NTIS  begins  the  proc- 
ess of  printing  information  to  make  it 
available  to  the  public  that  they  would 
seek  quality  printing  services  from  a 
variety  of  services,  if  the  GPO  can  pro- 
vide that  at  the  most  cost-effective 
rate,  the  OPO  would  be  used:  but  if 
some  other  entity  could  provide  cost- 
effective  quality  printing  for  public 
dissemhiatlon.  then  that  would  be  per- 
mitted, too. 

The  amendment  basically  solves  one 
of  those  minor  problems  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  with  the  bUl. 

I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that 
nothing  in  my  amendment  will  get  in 
the  idea  of  essentiaUy  the  library 
functions  of  the  s-rvice,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  WeU.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  certainly  recognize  the  con- 


structiveness  of  that  amendment  and 
look  forward  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  an  impor- 
tant bill.  The  only  disputes  between  us 
and  the  administration  really  are  over 
the  Center  for  Fire  Research  and  the 
Center  for  Building  Technology. 

We  in  the  Congress  almost  without 
exception  have  repeatedly,  year  after 
year,  emphasized  that  those  are  abso- 
lutely essential  public  safety  fimc- 
tions. 

If  there  ever  was  a  Washington 
Monument  strategy  to  reduce  on  a  su- 
perficial level  a  budget  sent  by  the  ad- 
ministration, it  is  one  that  cuts  the 
Center  for  Fire  Research  and  the 
Center  for  Building  Technology. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  bill  in  view  of  the  contributions 
that  it  makes  both  in  that  area  and  to 
our  industrial  competitiveness  and  ca- 
pabilities as  a  whole. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consumer  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Boeh- 
lert].        

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  strong  support  of  HJl.  2160,  the 
authorization  for  the  National  Biu^au 
of  Standards. 

I  recognize  that  this  Federal  labora- 
tory—the Nation's  oldest— is  a  mystery 
to  many  of  my  colleagues.  But  its  work 
is  no  mysterv  to  American  Industry, 
which  has  depended  on  its  services  and 
has  contributed  money,  equipment 
and  people  to  supi>ort  its  work  for  the 
past  86  years.  Indeed,  the  very  mission 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  is 
to  aid  American  business  through  the 
science  of  metrology. 

Some  of  the  Bureau's  planned  initia- 
tives for  next  year  give  a  hint  of  the 
Lab's  importance.  The  Bureau  plans  to 
enhance  its  work  in  quality  control, 
composites,  fiber  optics  and  biotech- 
nology—all areas  in  which  our  Nation 
must  stay  ahead  to  maintain  prosperi- 
ty. The  Bureau  will  also  be  contribut- 
ing its  expertise  to  the  race  to  develop 
superconducting  materials. 

The  Bureau  also  helps  make  Amer- 
ica safer  through  the  work  of  the 
Center  for  Building  Technology  and 
the  Center  for  Fire  Research.  The 
Building  Center  is  helping  investigate 
the  tragic  building  collapse  in  Bridge- 
port. CT.  The  Fire  Center  was  instru- 
mental in  determining  the  cause  of 
last  New  Year's  Eve's  fatal  blaze  at  the 
Dupont  Plaza  Hotel  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  lessons  learned  from  these  in- 
vestigations as  well  as  the  ongoing  re- 
search at  the  Centers  will  help  make 
American  homes  and  offices  more  effi- 
cient, less  expensive,  more  durable  and 
more  safe. 

E>espite  the  record,  and  the  promise, 
of  the  Fire  and  Building  Centers,  the 
proposed  budget  would  have  cut  these 
programs  in  half.  Our  committee  re- 
soundingly rejected  that  proposal  as 
we  have  rejected  past  attempts  to 
eliminate  the  Centers  entirely. 


For  too  long,  the  Bureau  has  been 
treated  as  the  "ugly  duckling"  of  the 
Federal  scientific  establishment, 
eeklng  out  a  precarious  existence  in 
the  face  of  stagnant  budgets,  inflexi- 
ble persoimel  rules  and  growing  tech- 
nological needs.  I  hope  the  current 
"competitiveness  crisis"  has  opened 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  Bureau 
is,  in  actuality,  a  beautiful  swan. 

A  quotation  from  the  British  scien- 
tific sage.  Lord  Kelvin,  provides  a  clear 
statement  of  the  significance  of  the 
Bureau's  work.  Kelvin  wrote  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century:  "When  you 
can  measure  what  you  are  speaking 
about,  and  express  it  in  numbers,  you 
know  something  about  it;  when  you 
cannot  express  it  in  numbers  your 
knowledge  is  of  a  meager  and  unsatis- 
factory kind:  it  may  be  the  beginning 
of  knowledge,  but  you  have  scarely,  in 
your  thoughts,  advanced  to  the  stage 
of  science." 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
continues  to  strive  mightily  to  keep  us 
at  the  "stage  of  science."  It  merits  our 
unswerving  support. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Valkn- 
tiitk]. 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2160,  legislation 
authorizing  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  for  fiscal  year  1988.  During 
consideration  of  this  bill  before  the 
Science.  Research  and  Technology 
Subcommittee.  the  subcommittee 
sought  to  report  a  bill  that  would  have 
the  greatest  bipartisan  support.  I  am 
pleased  to  associate  myself  with  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Walgrek,  in  lending  my 
support  to  this  bipartisan  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  Is  our  country's  preemi- 
nent national  laboratory  for  scientific 
measurements  and  standards.  The 
Bureau  exemplifies  the  ideal  of  col- 
laboration and  cooperation  between 
industrial-  and  public-supported  re- 
search. At  any  given  time,  himdreds  of 
industrial  science  researchers,  acade- 
micians, and  other  Government  per- 
soimel are  working  side  by  side  at  the 
Biu'eau  to  solve  scientific  problems, 
update  research  methods,  and  gener- 
ate new  scientific  procedures. 

The  Bureau's  programs  improve  otu" 
competitiveness  in  foreign  markets, 
help  us  understand  hazards  such  as 
fires  and  earthquakes,  and  provide  a 
resource  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  standards  work  involving 
safety  programs. 

At  the  $142.9  million  authorization 
level  approved  by  the  committee,  the 
Bureau  represents  a  relatively  small 
but  important  investment  in  this  Na- 
tion's standards  and  measurements. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  adminis- 
tration continues  to  request  further 
and  deeper  cuts  in  the  bud(r?t  for  the 
Bureau.  For  the  past  several  years,  the 
administration  has  proposed  budgets 


that  would  have  wreaked  havoc  on  the 
Bureau  if  they  had  been  adopted.  This 
year,  the  administration  again  sutnnlt- 
ted  a  budget  that  is  less  than  satisfac- 
tory. Even  though  the  administration 
proposed  a  slight  Increase  of  $16.6  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1988.  it  requested 
substantial  cuts  in  other  important 
functions  such  as  the  Office  of  Pro- 
ductivity. Technology,  and  Innovation 
and  fire  and  building  safety  and  re- 
search programs.  It  also  provided  no 
fimds  for  the  National  Technical  In- 
formation Service,  which  continues  to 
be  the  focal  point  for  domestic  and 
international  patent  and  licensing  ac- 
tivities. 

The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, restores  fundhig  for  the 
Bureau  and  its  many  fiuictions.  It  in- 
cludes all  the  initiatives  proposed  by 
the  administration,  such  as  process 
and  quality  control,  high  performance 
composites,  bioprocess  engineering, 
and  lightwave  measurement  technolo- 
gy. The  subcommittee  did  not  accept 
the  proposed  reductions  for  fire  and 
building  research  programs;  instead, 
we  restored  the  funding  level  to  $4-3 
million.  The  subcommittee  also  re- 
stored funding  for  the  National  Tech- 
nical Information  Service  program  at 
the  fiscal  year  1987  level.  These  resto- 
rations are  extremely  important  for 
the  Bureau,  and  I  support  them  fully. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  is 
in  a  race  for  its  technological  life,  and 
this  race  will  continue  well  into  the 
next  century.  The  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  must  remain  a  state-of-the 
art,  scientific  organization.  It  must 
have  the  resources  to  interact  with  the 
industrial  commimity  and  the  univer- 
sity community  preserve  and  promote 
our  scientific  standards.  The  authori- 
zation of  the  Biu«au  before  us  today 
will  maintain  and  enhance  this  rela- 
tionship. It  will  also  continue  to  foster 
the  climate  for  American  industrial 
competitiveness  and  U.S.  resurgmce  in 
the  world  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill,  to  support  Ameri- 
ca's future.  I  also  urge  my  colleagues 
to  resist  any  attempt  to  reduce  the 
fimding  levels  for  this  Important  au- 
thorization bill. 

D  1225 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrleld 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Morella],  who  I  must  say  has  worked 
very  hard  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  She  even  took  us 
out  there  to  see  all  the  programs  so 
that  she  could  have  all  the  imput  in 
protecting  all  those  agency  functions 
out  there. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  very  much  to  thank  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Lujah],  for  his  very 
kind  words.  I  also  would  like  to  pay 
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tribute  to  the  ehalnnmn  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Sdenoe.  Spaoe.  utd  Tech- 
nolocy.  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jeney  [Mr.  Rocl.  wmI  to  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennaylvanla  [Mr.  WALoani].  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  sub- 
committee, and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  BoboatI.  It  Is  be- 
cauae  of  the  leadership  that  was  given 
by  these  monbers  that  such  a  biU 
could  come  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  weeks  ago  I 
hosted  a  congressional  tour  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  main 
campus,  located  in  Oalthersburg.  MD. 
Our  visit  convinced  me  that  NBS  is 
one  of  the  best-kept  secrets  in  the 
Washington  area.  We  saw  the  cold 
neutron  source  reactor,  being  put  into 
operation  at  far  less  than  the  cost  of 
similar  facilities  overseas,  and  saw  ma- 
terials, formulated  with  the  help  of 
the  reactor,  that  didn't  exist  3  years 
ago.  The  scientists  in  charg<;  of  the  re- 
actor spoke  with  pride  of  NBS  innova- 
tions allowing  America  to  stay  ahead 
of  the  Japanese  and  Western  Europe- 
ans in  the  critical  field  of  materials  re- 
search. Progress  in  this  field  is  rapid 
and  the  NBS  reactor's  computer  Is 
linked  to  computers  at  both  Govern- 
ment and  industry  laboratories 
throughout  the  Nation  so  that  new  de- 
velopments can  be  disseminated  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

We  also  toured  NBS'  Automated 
Manufacturing  Research  Facility, 
where  the  factory  of  the  future  Is 
being  designed.  In  factories  today. 
there  must  be  a  separate  machine  to 
create  each  different  nut  and  bolt.  At 
NBS  we  saw  a  single  machine  that, 
controlled  by  a  computer,  can  quickly 
switch  from  making  one  product  to 
mafcing  snothcr,  different  product. 
When  this  technology  is  perfected  and 
transferred  to  the  private  sector,  the 
Implications  for  increased  manufactur- 
ing efficiency  will  be  astounding. 

Implementation  of  new  technology 
has  been  an  American  weakness,  as 
has  been  the  relative  lack  of  coopera- 
tion between  Oovemment  and  busi- 
ness. The  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards is  Itnown  among  Qov^rment  lab- 
oratories for  establishing  an  exempla- 
ry record  of  cooperation  between  in- 
durtry.  Oovemment,  and  academia. 
Through  the  Bureau's  Research  Asso- 
ciate Program,  research  associates 
have  their  salaries  paid  by  the  spon- 
soring private-sector  organizations 
while  NBS  contributes  its  expertise 
and  permits  researchers  to  use  the  Bu- 
reau's excellent  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
has  a  particularly  fine  record  of  coop- 
eration with  high-technology  business- 
es in  Montgomery  County,  MD,  the 
county  in  which  the  Bureau's  main 
campus  is  located  and  which  I  repre- 
sent. Don  Johnson,  the  Director  of 
NBS'  National  Measurement  Labora- 


tory, Is  also  vice  chairman  of  the 
Montgomery  County  High-Technology 
Council,  made  up  largely  of  local  busi- 
ness men  and  women.  NBS  shares  its 
knowledge  with  the  council,  whose 
members  together  employ  over  11  per- 
cent of  the  county's  work  force,  at 
monthly  breakfasU  held  at  the  Oalth- 
ersburg campus.  I  was  pleased  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Johnson's  recent  appoint- 
ment as  an  adviser  to  the  House  Sci- 
ence. Space,  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee's Technology  Policy  Task  Force, 
on  whleli  I  serve. 

NBS'  record  of  close  cooperation  be- 
tween business  and  Oovemment.  rela- 
tively common  In  many  of  our  econom- 
ic rivals,  could  if  emulated  more  broad- 
ly make  a  significant  contribution  to 
American  competitiveness. 

But  the  Issue  now  before  us  Is  fund- 
ing for  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. In  the  Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology Committee  and  also  in  that 
committee's  Science.  Research,  and 
Technology  Subcommittee,  on  which  I 
serve,  we  have  heard  much  eloquent 
testimony  as  to  how  badly  under- 
funded the  Bureau  has  been.  Its  fund- 
.'ing  kept  level  for  a  number  of  years 
(now.  I  salute  the  President  for  calling, 
'In  this  year  of  competitiveness,  for  an 
increase  in  the  Bureau's  budget  and 
ODngratulate  the  Science.  Space,  and 
l^hnology  Committee  for  recom- 
mending the  specific  figures  Included 
in  the  legislation  before  us. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Is 
a  keystone  of  the  American  effort  to 
Increase  our  competitiveness.  There  is 
no  better  investment  in  the  future  of 
/imerican  technoloyry.  I  call  on  my  col- 
leagues to  fully  support  funding  for 
the  Bureau. 

Mr.  '..UJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  -ime  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Rhode  Island  [Miss 
Schmuobr]. 

Miss  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  su  iport  of  H.R.  2160,  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  Author- 
ization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1988.  H.R. 
2160  provides  a  $21  million  Increase 
for  the  Bureau  over  its  1987  appro- 
priation. This  bill  allows  the  Bureau  to 
initiate  critically  needed  research  pro- 
grams to  support  standards  develop- 
ment for  a  variety  of  high-technology 
industries  and  to  Increase  the  Bureau's 
abilities  In  process  control  and  quality 
assurance. 

Although  the  United  SUtes  stiU 
leads  the  world  In  scientific  discover- 
ies, we  now  trail  a  number  of  countries 
In  manufacturing  technology  and  In 
the  development  of  new  products.  The 
President's  Commission  on  Industrial 
Competitiveness  summed  up  this  prob- 
lem: 

Msnufscturing  technoloey  needs  more 
emphasis.  Perhspa  the  most  Blaring  defi- 
ciency in  America's  technolocical  capabUi- 
ties  has  been  our  failure  to  devote  enouch 
attention  to  uianufacturins  or  "proccH" 
technoloey.  It  does  us  little  good  to  deslcn 
state-of-the-art  products,  if  within  a  short 


time  our  foreign  competltora  can  manufac- 
ture them  more  cheaply. 

The  Bureau  has  a  unique  role  to 
play  in  addressing  the  shortcomings 
identified  in  this  report  and  in  our  Na- 
tion's effort  to  restore  its  industrial 
competitivenew.  The  Bureau  is  re- 
sponsible for  establishing  standards 
for  measurements  which  are  necessary 
for  assuring  quality  and  cost-competi- 
tiveness of  UJB.  high-technology  prod- 
ucts and  services.  NBS  assists  iiulustry 
by  sharing  its  specialized  facilities 
with  the  private  sector,  focusing  re- 
search in  emerging  technologies  in- 
cluding materials  science,  computer 
science  and  manufacturing  technolo- 
gy, and  transferring  technology  to  in- 
dustry. 

Our  subcommittee's  hearing  on  NBS 
demonstrated  strong  industry  support 
for  the  Bureau.  For  example,  there 
are  today  over  200  research  associates 
from  Industry  working  on  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  problems  at  the  Bureau  with 
NBS  employees.  In  addition,  over  30 
companies  and  numerous  academic  in- 
stitutions are  providing  assistance  for 
NBS's  recently  compK-ted  automated 
manufacturing  research  facility.  The 
AMRF,  which  Is  the  Nation's  most  ad- 
vanced manufactming  facility,  is 
studying  new  methods  of  measure- 
ment and  quality  control  for  automat- 
ed factories.  At  least  20  companies  al- 
ready have  commercial  adaptations  of 
portions  of  this  facility's  research. 

Because  the  wor'k.  of  the  Bureau  Is  so 
important  to  efforts  to  restore  U.S. 
competitiveness,  we  need  to  enhance 
the  Bureau's  efforts  ^o  transfer  its  re- 
search to  U.S.  Industry.  That  is  why  I 
am  pleased  that  H.R.  2160  Includes  my 
amendment  to  require  NBS  to  prepsu-e 
and  implement  a  strategy  to  transfer 
technology  to  small  businesses.  At  our 
subconunlttee  hearing  on  the  NBS 
budget  proposal,  we  heard  testimony 
from  the  NBS  Director  and  others 
that  the  Bureau  does  not  have  a  com- 
prehensive strategy  for  transferring 
Its  research  to  small  business.  NBS 
must  have  an  aggressive  program  to 
transfer  technology  to  small  business 
because  small  businesses  are  responsi- 
ble for  much  of  the  innovation  in  this 
coimtry. 

The  work  of  the  NBS  is  one  critical 
component  In  our  Nation's  fight  to 
regain  our  industrial  footing  In  the 
global  marketplace.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  2160 

a  1235 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Rox],  the  chairman  of  our 
full  committee,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walgroi], 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee, 
and  the  ranking  members  for  their 
leadership  in  seeing  to  it  that  we  can 
make  this  progress  within  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  and  to  show  the  world 
that  we  are  very  serious  about  making 


tangible  and  substantive  changes  to 
improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
goods  and  services  produced  on  behalf 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
0«  H.R.  2160,  which  authorizes  appropristions 
for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  I  wouM  lilte  to  thanic  Mr  WalGREN, 
Mr.  Hoe,  and  Mr.  B0€HL£RT  for  their  tireless 
efforts  on  t>ehalf  of  this  important  bill. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  is  inti- 
mateiy  involved  in  improving  the  competitjv©- 
ness  of  American  industry.  This  bill  will  pro- 
vide resources  to  ttw  Bureau  to  continue  its 
^mk  in  communications,  steel,  chemicais,  ad- 
vanced ceramics,  automated  marMjfacturing 
and  biotechnology.  The  growth  in  these  pro- 
grams will  help  restore  American  Industry  and 
manufacturing  to  a  position  of  preeminence. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  applaud  the  committee's 
dedston  to  restore  funding  levels  for  the 
Center  for  Building  Tecf>rK>logy  and  tfie 
Center  for  Fire  Research.  The  Center  for 
Building  Technology  has  helped  the  coostmc- 
tion  industry  by  providing  information  on  struc- 
tural reliability,  seismic  design,  rehabilitation  of 
existing  buildings,  buildirig  energy  conserva- 
tion standards  and  advanced  manufacturing 
technology.  The  restoration  of  turxJs  for  the 
Center  for  Fire  Research  will  support  State 
and  local  programs  to  train  firefighters.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  ttiese  provisions  of 
thtsbill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  turn  now  to  arxrther  portion 
of  Vn»  bill  which  is  particulariy  important  to 
me— tfw  Japanese  Tecfwfical  Uterature  Act. 
This  bdl  provides  $1  million  to  continue  the  ac- 
tivities auttxxized  in  tfie  Japanese  Technical 
Literature  Act  of  1986. 

Without  question,  some  of  ttte  finest  scien- 
tiftc  and  commercial  research  is  presently 
being  dor>e  in  Japan,  and  yet  we  have  failed 
to  train  erxxjgh  translators  with  proficiency  in 
both  tf>e  Japanese  language  and  in  harKllir>g 
technical  Informatioo.  As  s  result,  we  have 
only  scant  awareness  of  tf>e  range  of  re- 
search being  earned  out  in  Japan,  and  we  are 
in  many  instances  oblrvious  to  the  progress 
made  by  first-fste  researchers  and  innovators. 

Significant  advances  in  science  and  tech- 
nology are  expected  to  continue  in  Japan  In 
ttie  coming  years.  The  purpose  of  the  Japa- 
nese Technical  Literature  Act  is  to  improve 
awarer>ess  by  Americans  of  ttie  technological 
advances  in  Japan  arxj  to  make  such  informa- 
tion rrore  accessible.  It  is  our  Intention  tfiat 
we  no  longer  allow  tt>e  language  barrier  to 
impede  the  flow  ot  information  from  Japan  to 
the  United  States  Greater  access  to  this  ma- 
terial will  help  us  not  only  to  understand  our 
competition,  but  also  to  set  new  directions  for 
our  own  commercial   arxi   academic   enter- 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaHfomia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wtiile  ttte  National  Bureau  of  Standards  may 
not  be  tf>e  first  agency  that  the  Members  are 
likely  to  associate  with  competitVeness,  tfiis  is 
not  tfie  fault  of  the  Bureau.  While  otfiers  are 
moaning  about  our  inability  to  compete,  ttie 
Bureau,  in  its  own  quiet,  competent  tradition  is 
providing  the  underpinnings  foe  U.S.  industry 
to  participate  in  world  markets. 

The  Bureau,  through  its  membership  on 
over  1.000  private  sector  standards  commit- 
tees and  through  the  hundreds  of  conferences 


for  industry  that  It  sponsors  annually,  is  col- 
lecting information  on  iwfuit  measurement  and 
quality  standards  U.S.  industry  must  meet  in 
order  to  compete.  Then  it  goes  atxMit  doing 
the  research,  devekipment,  and  applications 
work  necessary  to  develop  the  knowledge  for 
these  standards  and  to  solve  these  problems 
hand-in-harxl  with  industry. 

The  work  of  tfie  Bureau  gets  more  complex 
every  year  as  emerging  industries  such  as  ad- 
vanced ceramics  and  bioprocessing  all  com- 
pete for  tfie  Bureau's  limited  resources  which 
must  also  serve  traditional  industries,  tfiem- 
selves  in  tfie  mklst  of  major  techrx)logical 
cfiange.  The  Bureau  has  managed,  despite  it 
all,  to  stay  a  world  leader  In  technologies  as 
diverse  as  teaching  robots  and  machine  tools 
of  various  manufacturers  to  work  together  to 
ttie  accurate  measurement  of  tfie  quantity  of 
oil  or  gas  flowing  ttwough  a  pipeline.  It  Is  hard 
to  think  of  an  industry  that  has  not  been  made 
more  competitive  by  ttie  development  of  the 
precision  standards  resulting  from  ttie  Bu- 
reau's research. 

Yet  we  have  not  been  kind  to  ttie  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  at  t>udget  time.  To  be 
blunt,  we  have  been  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foohsh.  We  have  starved  a  critical  agency  by 
pretending  ttiat  our  competitiveness  is  part  of 
the  discretionary  portkjn  of  the  Federal  budget 
and  at  the  mercy  of  those  nithless  knaves: 
Gramm-Rudman.  Competitiveness  is  not  at 
our  discretion  if  we  are  to  survive  economical- 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues  of  two 
Bureau  budgets  we  received  in  January  1961 
from  two  very  different  administrations.  The 
Carter  administration,  with  4  years  of  experi- 
ence, had  just  finished  a  major  study  on  com- 
petitiveness, or  "innovation,"  as  we  called  it 
tfien.  They  decided  that  the  agencies  author- 
ized by  this  bill,  the  Bureau,  the  National 
Technk:al  Information,  shouM  receive  a  total 
of  $150  mHfon  for  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
Reagan  administration  came  in  and  reduced 
the  total  to  $131  million.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
ttiat  in  spite  of  7  years  of  inflation  and  declin- 
ing market  share  for  American  firms  in  this 
country,  we  are  being  told  by  ttie  administra- 
tion that  we  cannot  afford  $146  million  for 
these  agencies.  Witness  after  vintness  told  the 
Science  Committee  that  NBS  is  stretched  too 
thin  and  needs  dramatic  increases  in  Its  fund- 
ing in  order  to  do  ttie  research  on  tiasic  stand- 
ards, to  verify  tfie  accuracy  of  engineering 
data  ttiat  American  industry  relies  on,  and  to 
provkie  the  preliminary  standards  for  emerging 
industries  that  will  be  the  basis  of  a  high 
American  standard  of  living  in  ttie  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  hope  against  hope  that  this 
body  can  wake  up  today  and  realize  tiow  im- 
portant a  healthy  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards is  to  our  f4ation.  We  have  been  arguing 
that  $4  or  $5  million  above  the  administra- 
tk>n's  request  will  break  our  bank.  It  is  time  we 
recognized  that  a  few  well-spent  dollars  at  ttie 
Bureau  pays  for  itself  many  times  over  in 
terms  of  higher  quality,  less  expensive  goods 
that  can  compete  in  domestic  and  intematiorv 
al  markets.  Let  us  get  on  with  ttie  job  of  re- 
buikling  the  Bureau  and  its  associated  agen- 
cies so  that  ttiey  can  once  again  make  their 
contributkxi  to  a  strong,  competitive  America 

Addltk>nally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  especially 
to  add  my  support  to  the  language  of  sectkjn 


15  of  H.R.  2160.  This  section,  which  prohbils 
the  administratton  from  contracting  out,  or  oth- 
erwise transferring,  functions  of  the  NationsI 
Technical  Information  Service  [NTIS]  wtiteh 
are  now  being  pertormed  by  ttiat  agency,  is 
necessary. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  for 
reasons  which  are  neittier  dear  rwr  cogent. 
has  attempted  for  several  years  to  prtvstizs 
ttiis  resource. 

NTIS  is  an  agency  of  tfie  Commerce  [)e- 
partment,  and  is  the  pnnctpal  source  of  Feder- 
al scientific  and  tecfmical  Informatkxi  to  ttie 
publk:  and  private  sectors.  NTIS  has  success- 
fulty  pertormed  its  mission  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  ttiis  vital  informatk}n  for  several  decades. 

The  organic  legislatk>n  for  NTIS,  enacted  in 
1970,  requires  tfiat  NTIS  pertorm  its  mission 
on  a  cost-recovery  t>asis,  and  at  no  cost  to 
the  Government  That  NTIS  has  been  able  to 
do  this— to  be  virtually  totally  self-supporting— 
is  a  tritNJte  to  the  wnsdom  of  those  who  cre- 
ated tfie  agency  and  to  tfie  Natkxial  Treasure 
wtiich  NTIS  has  become.  NTIS  now  maintains 
an  archive  of  at)out  2  million  documents  and 
an  electronic  database  which  Includes  over 
1  Vt  millkyi  bibliographic  references. 

If  NTIS  were  to  be  contracted  out  or  priva- 
tized, it  is  very  probable  ttiat  some  of  the 
most  important  functkjns  of  the  agency  wouW 
be  lrretrievat)iy  k>st  The  return  on  Investment 
for  maintaining  NTIS  is  not  sufficiently  great 
that  the  private  sector  woukj  be  willing  to  per- 
form all  of  tfie  valuable  servKes  and  provide 
all  of  the  Important  products  ¥«tiich  NTIS  now 
offers. 

NTIS  is  able  to  collect,  with  ease,  not  only 
United  States  Federal  scientifk:  and  technk^al 
information  because  it  Is  a  Federal  agency, 
but  also,  because  It  Is  a  Federal  agency,  it 
tias  been  at>le  to  enter  into  govemment-to- 
govemment  agreements  whwh  are  now  txing- 
ing  into  tfie  NTIS  collection  valuable  foreign 
scientific  and  technical  information  from  such 
natkjns  as  Japan,  West  Germany,  and  various 
members  of  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity. It  is  obvious  that  the  NTS  Federal  agency 
status  enhances  and  expedites  its  ability  to 
pertorm  tfiese  functions,  and  we  need  this  in- 
formatk>n  if  we  are  to  keep  abreast,  both 
technologically  and  economically,  with  our 
trading  partners  and  competitors. 

NTIS  is  an  American  asset  wtiich  is  assist- 
ing in  enhancing  ttie  crucial  function  of  trans- 
ferring Federal  and  foreign  technotogy  to  the 
private  sector.  This  means  that  NTIS  is  play- 
ing a  vital  role  in  provkjing  real  assistance  to 
the  health  and  well-being  of  our  Nation's  busi- 
ness and  industry,  and  in  improving  American 
competitiveness. 

We  canrxjt  afford,  given  the  importance  of 
the  functions  of  this  agency,  to  alkiw  It  to  be 
jeopardized  by  permitting  it  to  be,  in  this  in- 
stance, subject  to  ttie  wtiim  of  an  administra- 
tive kieology  wtiich  is  devoid  of  kig^ic. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  legislatkxi,  tfie  ad- 
ministration ¥«ll  have  ample  opportunity  to 
offer  recommendations  regarding  Improving 
ttie  functioning  of  NTIS.  But  the  administration 
will  be  required  to  submit  Its  recommendations 
essentially  as  statutory  changes.  This  will 
allow  us  all  to  share  in  ttie  responsibility  of  en- 
sunng  that  any  such  changes  are  ratkxial  and 
will  only  result  In  real  improvements  to  ttie 
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IwiulloninQ  ct  ttw 
ol  Mb  nriMioo  rnora 

I  uig*  my  oolMguM.  ttwrator*.  to  )oin  nw 
In  voUng  tor  Ka  2160.  and  ttwraby  prewid* 
tor  bQ«i  «to  nMdMl  autttoftalton  tor  ttw  N«- 
gonri  BuTMU  of  Stondwdt.  and  lh»  protocHon 
«id  awctiwtoarwant  of  fw  Naltonai  Tacfmical 
IntofffMHOn  Swio^ 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chalnrmn,  as  chair- 
womwt  of  «w  SUboommMaa  on  CM  San«toa. 
I  rias  to  dtoouaa  ttw  altomallws  parsonnat 
ayatom  auVwftnd  tor  ttw  NaNonal  Bu«m  of 
SiMidvds  in  tost  yaar's  ML  TNs  program  was 
daalgnad  ioMly  by  ttw  Commmaa  on  Sdanoa 
«id  Tactwntogy  and  »»  CommMaa  on  Poat 
Ofloa  and  CM  San^too. 

Ptoming  wHNn  ttw  NaHonal  Buroau  of 
StMVtords  for  Ms  progrsm  Is  now  wa«  undsr- 
way  and  Inmfamantolton  ahouW  bagm  later 
ttHa  yaar.  Tha  raport  of  ttw  Commttisa  on  Sci- 
anoa  wd  Tactmotogy  oonlaina  soma  impor- 
oinls  aboul  ms  damonstraMon  plan, 
I  Wiink  atwuid  ba  strsassd. 

FrwMy.  ona  of  tha  fundamantal  purpoaas 
of  tha  aNsmaliva  system  is  to  doss  tha  mas- 
sive gap  batwaan  prtvato  sector  salaries  for 
adantists  and  thoae  paid  by  the  Nationai 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Closing  the  pay  gap 
be  done  without  spervSng  more 
We  put  in  a  1-year  only  requirement 
lor  coat  nauMNy  in  the  tegistation.  After  Sep- 
tember 30  of  this  ysar.  tha  National  Bureau  is 
under  no  oMIgation  to  maintain  existing  costs. 
If  the  Bureau  does  not  fuNy  fund  the  pay  in- 
creeses  required  by  this  system,  it  win  not  give 
the  altamative  personnel  authority  a  chance 
to  wortL 

Second,  there  are  a  number  of  ways  to  view 
the  altamative  personnel  system:  as  a  way  to 
rationaliie  the  Bureau's  own  personnel 
system;  aa  a  way  to  create  a  new  system  for 
Government  labs;  or  as  a  way  to  test  a  model 
parsomal  system  for  the  entire  Government 
There  we  some  thirtgs  wtiich  the  Bureau  can 
do  which  would  poae  ssrious  problems  if  at- 
tempted on  a  broader  scato.  One  of  Ihoee  is 
extendtog  the  probationary  period  beyond  1 
year,  t  think  that  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  sfwuld  concentrate  first  and  fore- 
most on  developing  a  first  class  personnel 
aystem  for  Naalf.  If  that  system  can  later  be 
axparided.  so  much  Itw  better. 

I  congratulate  Chairman  Waloren  and  the 
committee  for  supporting  this  altemalive  per- 
sonnel system.  I  pledge  to  wortc  with  them  to 
make  sure  this  program  helps  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standarda  fulfill  ito  vital  mission. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  although  we 
we  still  by  far  the  moet  productive  Nation  on 
Ewth  and  sMI  the  moet  advanced  technologi- 
caMy,  we  are  often  stumbling  at  the  point  of 
turning  our  advanced  technologies  into  every- 
day products. 

Many  factors  have  hurt  our  ability  to  com- 
pete in  tha  intamaltonal  marKet,  but  mostly  it's 
been  a  case  of  shooting  ourselves  in  the  foot 
The  sad  fact  is  that  we  have  been  failing  to 
invest  intolligsntly  in  those  srees  that  pay  the 
greatest  dMdsnds:  in  education,  in  research, 
in  training  and  in  infrastructure.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  authori- 
zation b«  before  ua  today  becauaa  the  NBS  is 
one  of  the  stnongsat  toola  avaiaMe  to  the 
Government  to  help  regain  our  indualrial  supe- 
riority. 
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The  Bureau  haa  ttw  mission  < 
the  maasursmants  and  standarda  uaed  by 
U.&  Induaby.  Qovammant.  and  actenoa.  This 
task  la  often  Ignored  as  un^amoroua,  but  in- 
dualry  sknpfy  cannot  manufactora  preciston 
Mgh  technology  producte  without  exact  maas- 


HJt.S160 
B»  it  enaeUd  by  the  StnaU  and  Htnue  of 
Repre$eiitative$  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre—  ouenMed,  TYtMX  this 
Act  may  be  cited  ss  the  "NsUonal  Bureau  of 
Standards  Authorlxstlon  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1988". 


fiacal  year  1988  the  sum  of  $500,000  for  the 
patent  llcensinc  activities  of  the  National 
Technical  Information  Service. 


Theee  maaauramente  and  standards  are  the 
key  to  shortening  the  delay  between  new  dte- 
coveriea  in  science  and  the  practical  applca- 
ten  of  new  knowledge  to  everyday  products. 
The  bin  before  us  emphasizea  the  Bureau's 
role  in  toansfsrring  this  tschrtotogy  to  the  prv 
in  pwltouiar  to  small  bust- 


THS  SUnSAU  AMD  SUP»*00N0UCTtVrrY 

The  Intemattonal  race  on  superconductivity 
la  a  parlact  axampte  of  why  NBS  funding  is  so 
Important  UteraMy  ttKXisands  of  American  sci- 
artliats  have  been  working  around  the  dock 
for  monlfw  now  to  discover  new  chemtoal 
compounds  that  will  act  as  s  superconductor 
of  electridty  at  higher  temperaturea.  Such  dte- 
ooveries  couM  revokitionize  industry  and 
wouM  have  countless  practicai  applicatior^s— 
creating  millions  of  new  jobs.  But  they  won't 
be  new  American  iobs  unlees  our  courrtry  can 
turn  its  discoveries  Into  products  as  quckly 
and  with  tt>e  same  quality  as  our  intemattonal 
competitors. 

The  Bureau  can  significantly  accalarate  tha 
efforts  of  American  industry  to  make  use  of 
superconductivity  breakthroughs  by  providing 
the  meaaurement  methods  and  materials  data 
critk:al  to  all  stages  of  reseerch.  devetopntent 
arxj  marketing.  Bureau  measurements  and 
date  win  be  crittcal  for  characterizing  the  prop- 
erliee  of  new  superconducting  materials,  for 
designing  new  products,  for  controlling  manu- 
facturing processes,  for  testing  final  products. 
and  for  provirtg  tlie  performar«ce  of  those 
products  in  ttie  intematkxial  marketplace. 

I  am  proud  to  point  out  that  NBS  scientists 
in  BouMer,  CO.  have  built  what  Is  probabfy  ttw 
first  practtoal  devwe  made  from  new  high-tom- 
perature  superconducting  materials.  The  name 
of  it  Is  too  kxig  for  a  2-minute  speech,  but  it 
has  a  number  of  medical  applKattons.  indud- 
ing  pinpointing  tumors  in  ttie  body  so  as  to 
reduce  tfte  need  for  exploratory  surgery. 

Tt>e  bW  before  us  includes  an  additiortal 
$500,000  for  NBS  superconductivity  wori(.  and 
I  ttiank  ttie  sutxommittee  chairman,  Mr.  Wal- 
oren. for  his  leadership  in  this  regard.  As  ttw 
committee  noted,  ttm  amount  shouM  be  seen 
as  only  a  beginning  for  ttie  supercorxluctivity 
work  the  NBS  needs  to  do.  The  committee 
has  requested  from  the  Bureau  a  plan  for  its 
proposed  addMonal  activities  to  keep  ttie 
United  Statea  at  the  forefront  of  superconduc- 
tivity research  and  development. 

This  bin  is  an  Important  step  in  promoting 
tfie  revitalizatton  of  America's  manufacturing 
industry,  and  I  urge  my  colleaguea  to  join  ma 
in  votirig  for  it 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  aa  f  ollowi: 


AtrrROKiZATXoiis  ros  paoiauM  activitus 
Sac.  3.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  l>e  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"), 
for  fiacal  year  1988.  to  carry  out  acUvltlea 
performed  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, the  suma  set  forth  In  the  foUowlns  line 
Items: 

( 1 )  Measurement  Research  and  Standards. 
$43,198,000. 

(2)  Materials  Sdenoe  and  Engineering. 
$a4.&57.000. 

(3)  Endneerlng  Measurements  and  Stand- 
ards. $40,319,000. 

(4)  Computer  Science  and  Technolosy, 
$8.20«,000. 

(5)  Research  Support  Activities, 
$20,359,000. 

(6)  Cold  Neutron  Source  Facility. 
$8,500,000  (for  a  total  authorization  of 
$13,000,000). 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  or  any  other  Act — 

(1)  of  the  total  of  the  amounts  authorised 
under  sulwectlon  (a).  $2,000,000  Is  author- 
ized only  for  steel  technology; 

(2)  of  the  total  amount  authorised  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  $3,710,000  is  authorized  only  for  the 
Center  for  Building  Technology,  and 

(B)  $5,862,000  U  authorized  only  for  the 
Center  for  Plre  Research. 

and  the  two  Centers  shall  not  l>e  merged: 
and 

(3)  of  the  total  amount  authorized  under 
paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (a).  $7,371,000  is 
authorized  only  for  the  technical  compe- 
tence fund. 

(cKl)  Funds  may  t>e  transferred  among 
the  line  Items  listed  in  sutMection  (a),  so 
long  as  the  net  funds  transferred  to  or  from 
any  line  Item  do  not  exceed  10  percent  of 
the  amount  authorized  for  that  Une  Item  in 
such  sutMection  and  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence. Space,  and  Technology  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation  of 
the  Senate  are  notified  In  advance  of  any 
such  transfer. 

(2)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  may  propose 
transfers  to  or  from  any  line  Item  exceeding 
10  percent  of  the  amount  authorized  for  the 
line  Item  In  sutMection  (a):  but  a  full  and 
complete  explanation  of  any  such  proposed 
transfer  and  the  reason  therefore  must  t>e 
transmitted  In  writing  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  appropriate  authorizing 
committees  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves 
and  the  Senate,  and  the  proposed  transfer 
may  l>e  made  only  when  30  calendar  days 
have  passed  after  the  transmission  of  such 
written  explanatloiL 

omcx  or  paoDtJcnvrrr.  tbchmoloot.  ahs 
nniovATioM 

Sec.  3.  In  addition  to  any  sums  otherwise 
authorised  by  this  Act.  there  is  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for 
fiscal  year  1988  the  sum  of  $2,400,000  for 
the  acUvlUes  of  the  Office  of  Productivity. 
Technology,  and  Innovation. 

MATIONAL  raCHinCAL  IHrOSMATIOH  SBBVICS 

Sac.  4.  In  addition  to  any  sums  otherwise 
authorized  by  this  Act.  there  Is  authorized 
to  tie  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for 


JAPAHBSS  TacmnCAL  LIRSATUBS 

Sac.  5.  In  addition  to  any  simu  otherwise 
authorised  by  this  Act,  there  is  authorized 
to  lie  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for 
fiscal  year  1988  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Japanese 
Technical  Uterature  Act  o^  J  986. 

COLD  immoii  sonacs  pachitt 

Sac.  8.  In  addition  to  any  sums  otherwise 
authorized  by  this  Act.  there  are  authorized 
to  l>e  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for 
fiacal  year  1988  such  sums  as  were  author- 
ized but  not  appropriated  for  the  Cold  Neu- 
tron Source  FacUity  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
Furthermore,  the  Secretary  may  accept  con- 
tributions of  funds,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  lor  the  design,  construction, 
and  equipment  of  the  Cold  Neutron  Source 
Facility,  notwithstanding  the  limlUtlons  of 
aecUon  14  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1901  (15 
UAC.  nSd). 

SAIAKT  ABJUSnaHTS 

Sac.  7.  In  addition  to  any  sums  otherwise 
authorized  by  this  Act,  there  are  authorized 
to  l)e  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for 
fiacal  year  1988  such  additional  sums  as  may 
l)e  necessary  to  make  any  adjustments  in 
salary,  pay.  retirement,  and  other  employee 
benefits  which  may  l»e  provided  for  by  law. 

AVAILABIUTT  OP  APFROPRIATIOIIS 

Ssc.  8.  Appropriations  made  under  the  au- 
thority provided  in  this  Act  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation,  for  expenditure,  or 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  periods 
specified  in  the  Acts  making  such  appropria- 
tions. 

COHPUlSa  SCIKHCES  Aim  TECHNOLOGY 

Sac.  9.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1901  (15  UAC.  272).  Is  amended— 

<1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (17) 
through  (19)  as  paragraphs  (18)  through 
(20).  respectively,  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (16)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(17)  perform  research  to  develop  stand- 
ards and  test  methods  to  advance  the  effec- 
tive use  of  computers  and  related  systems 
and  other  equipment,  procedures,  and  sys- 
tems for  automatic  acquisition,  storage,  ma- 
nipulation, display,  and  transmission  of  in- 
formation, and  its  use  to  control  machinery 
and  processes,  and  to  protect  the  informa- 
tion stored,  processed,  and  transmitted  by 
those  systems;". 

pmxT  AMD  coBSKirrLT  mroutsD 

Ssc.  10.  The  Act  of  March  3,  1901,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"Ssc.  19.  The  Director  shall  keep  the 
Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  fully  and  cur- 
rently informed  with  regard  to  all  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards.". 

aaSBABCR  ASSOCIATES 

Sac.  II.  The  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ante  shall  not  Implement  a  policy  of  charg- 
ing fees  to  research  associates  in  the  al>- 
sence  of  express  statutory  authority  to  do 
so. 

AarosTMSirrs  to  pkk  schsdolbs 

Sac.  13.  The  Director  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  shall  Justify  in  writing 
all  proposed  changes  in  fees  for  currently 
offered  standard  reference  materials  and 


calibration  services,  including  a  description 
of  the  anticipated  impact  of  any  proposed 
changes  on  demand  for  and  anticipated  rev- 
enues from  the  materials  and  services. 
Changes  in  fees  shall  not  lie  effective  unless 
and  until  the  Director  has  submitted  the 
proposed  schedule  and  Justification  to  the 
Congress  and  a  period  of  30  days  has 
elapsed  since  that  submission:  except  that 
the  requirement  of  this  sentence  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  sdjustments  which  are 
based  solely  on  changes  In  the  costs  of  raw 
materials  or  of  producing  and  delivering 
standard  reference  materials  or  calibration 
services. 

ASSESSMCirr  or  niKBillHG  tbcrnouigixs 
Ssc.  13.  The  Board  of  Assessment  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  programs 
shall  include,  as  part  of  its  annual  review. 
an  assessment  of  emerging  technologies 
which  are  expected  to  require  research  in 
metrology  to  keep  the  Bureau  abreast  of  its 
mission  including  (but  not  limited  to)  proc- 
ess and  quality  control,  technology  transfer, 
engineering  databases,  advanced  materials, 
electronics  and  filler  optics,  bioprocess  engi- 
neering, and  advanced  computing  concepts. 
Such  review  shall  include  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  the  required  effort,  required  staffing 
levels,  appropriate  interaction  with  indus- 
try, and  the  period  over  which  the  research 
will  be  required. 

tICPKOVSMEirr  of  TSCIOf  OLOGT  TRAirSPEH  wrTH 
SMALL  BUSUraSSKS 

Sac.  14.  The  Director  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  shall  prepare  a  plan 
detaUlng  how  the  Bureau  will  make  small 
businesses  more  aware  of  the  Bureau's  ac- 
tivities and  research,  and  how  the  Bureau 
wlU  seek  to  Increase  the  application  by 
small  businesses  of  the  Bureau's  researeh, 
particularly  in  manufacturing.  The  plan 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Science.  Space,  and  Technology  and  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  no  later  than  Oc- 
tober 1,  1987. 

PKRPORMAlfCS  OP  THE  ACTIVITIES  AKD  PUMC- 
TIONS  OP  THE  MATIOIIAL  TBCHHICAL  IMPOHMA- 
TION  SERVICE 

Sec.  15.  None  of  the  activities  or  functions 
of  the  National  Technical  Information  Serv- 
ice which  are  not  currently  performed  by 
contractors  shall  be  contracted  out  or  other- 
wise transferred  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment uiUess  such  transfer  is  expressly  au- 
thorized by  statute.  The  Secretary  shall 
report  ills  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments in  the  NaUonal  Technical  Informa- 
tion Service  (including  methods  for  auto- 
mating document  distribution  and  inventory 
control),  and  any  statutory  changes  re- 
quired to  make  those  improvements,  to  the 
Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  by  December 
31. 1987. 

SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  PELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  16.  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce  a 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Technology  Fellow- 
ship Program  with  the  sUted  purpose  of 
providing  a  select  group  of  employees  of  the 
executive  brai>ch  of  the  Government  with 
the  opportunity  of  learning  how  the  legisla- 
tive branch  and  other  parts  of  the  executive 
branch  function  through  work  experiences 
of  up  to  one  year.  The  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 


on  the  Department's  plans  for  implement- 
ing the  Program  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

Mr.  ROE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  aa  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMSNSMEHT  OPPERED  BY  MK.  WALKEK 

Mr.  WALKER.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walkbs:  On 
page  8,  line  20,  after  the  period,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  language: 

"Nothing  in  this  section  shall  preclude  the 
National  Technical  Information  Service  and 
its  contractors  from  procuring  quality  print- 
ing services  at  the  most  cost-effective  rate." 

Mr.  WALKER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

RCCORO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  this  is 
the  amendment  that  we  discuaaed 
briefly  during  the  presentation  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
WalgrsnI. 

It  is  an  amendment  designed  to 
assure  that  as  the  National  Technical 
Information  Service  is  preparing  mate- 
rials for  public  dissemination  and 
doing  the  printing  thereto,  that  those 
materials  can  be  obtained  through  pri- 
vate printing  firms. 

There  are  many  printing  firms  in 
this  country,  including  some  in  the 
16th  District  of  Pennsylvania  that  are 
really  citable  of  doing  very  high  qual- 
ity work  and  can  do  so  very  cost  effec- 
tively. 

What  this  amendment  says  is  that  as 
we  look  toward  the  problems  that 
might  accrue  in  privatization  of  some 
aspects  of  NTIS.  we  do  not  preclude 
them  from  looking  to  places  other 
than  OPO  for  printing  services  as  it 
relates  to  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation. 

Let  me  clarify  precisely  that  this 
does  not  preclude  them  from  going  to 
GPO  if  GPO  can  provide  the  highest 
quality  at  the  best  cost.  This  is  cer- 
tainly permitted  under  this  amend- 
ment, but  it  does  ensure  that  there 
can  be  private  envolvement.  that  small 
business  private  firms  can  also  be  In- 
volved through  the  process. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  can  be 
adopted.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is 
simply  offering  some  assurance  that  in 
a  vital  area  of  interest  to  small  busi- 
nesses, that  they  he  included  in  the 
competition. 

Mr.  ROR  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  WAUCKR.  Mr.  Chalnnmn.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jeney. 

Mr.  ROK.  Us.  Ctuinnan.  I  thuik 
the  centlem«n  for  yielding. 

I  Jc^  with  the  gentleman  in  strong 
support  for  the  amendment.  It  adds  a 
great  deal  to  the  legislation  and  gives 
us  the  flexibility  to  get  the  work  done 
at  the  best  price  for  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  salute  the  gentle- 
man and  strongly  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  te  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WaucbI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
amendments  to  the  bill? 

Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Conmiittee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
OaAT  of  Illinois]  having  assumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Rabalu  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  the 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bUl  (H.R.  2160)  to  author- 
ise appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  the  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  184.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,  on  HJR.  2160.  the 
biU  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  RESEARCH. 

DEVELOPMENT.     AND     DEMON- 
STRATION       authori2;ation 

ACT  OP  1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  182  and  rule 
XXni.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  HJl.  2355. 


a  1241 
n  THX  ooiaamB  or  tbb  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJt  2355)  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  environmental  reseauvh.  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  for  the 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Rahall  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  biU  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rob]  will  be  recog- 
nised for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Lojah] 
will  be  recognised  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roil. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

HJl.  2355.  which  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology  on  May  13,  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  EPA  research  and  de- 
velopment activities  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  authorizes  research  activi- 
ties of  EPA's  Office  of  Research  and 
Development  under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act,  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act,  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Ro- 
dentlcide  Act.  and  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act.  Authorizations  for  re- 
search under  the  Superfund  Amend- 
ments and  Reauthorization  Act  are 
not  included  because  such  programs 
were  separately  authorized  for  5  years 
under  that  act. 

H.R.  2355  authorizes  appropriations 
of  $294.4  million  for  fiscal  1988.  equal 
to  the  President's  fiscal  1988  request, 
which  represents  an  $11  million  de- 
crease from  current  fiscal  1987  levels. 

H.R.  2355  authorizes  appropriations 
of  $307.2  million  for  fiscal  1989.  which 
provides  for  level  funding  for  these 
programs,  taking  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office's  inflation  estimate  of 
4.3  percent  into  account. 

While  the  committee  has  accepted 
the  President's  funding  levels  for 
fiscal  1988.  it  has  redirected  funding  in 
several  areas.  In  fiscal  1988.  $3  million 
has  been  redirected  from  the  Acid 
Rain  Research  Program  to  increase 
funding  for  programs  that  were  criti- 
cally underfunded,  such  as  research  on 
methods  to  reduce  radon  contamina- 
tion In  homes,  biotechnology,  and 
grants  to  university  researchers. 

In  fiscal  1989,  the  committee  has 
provided  additional  resources  above 
iMseline  for  important  research  in  the 
areas  of  biotechnology,  stratospheric 
change,  hazardous  waste  minimiza- 
tion, and  basic  research  at  universities. 
The  committee  also  provided  for  a 
modest  2-percent  Increase  above  infla- 


tion to  enhance  I3*A'8  in-house  re- 
search efforts. 

In  addition  to  program  authoriza- 
tions. H.R.  2355  contains  provisions  in- 
tended to  provide  guidance  on  EPA's 
research  program,  including  a  man- 
date for  E3*A  to  conduct  and  support 
long-term  environmental  research  for 
inunedlate  regulatory  needs. 

H.R.  2355  also  contains  provisions 
which  will  enhance  the  role  of  E3*A's 
Independent  Science  Advisory  Board 
In  advising  Congress  on  the  direction 
of  EPA's  research  program  and  its  re- 
search budget. 

The  bUl  also  directs  EPA  to  under- 
take several  research  studies  in  areas 
which  are  not  presently  being  ade- 
quately addressed  in  EPA's  research 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  importance  of 
science  and  engineering  research  is 
usually  overlooked  during  our  debates 
over  various  environmental  issues. 

But  whether  the  issue  is  hazardous 
wastes,  or  acid  rain,  or  groundwater 
contamination,  or  stratospheric  ozone 
depletion,  the  fundamental  questions 
we  must  ask  ourselves  inevitably  in- 
volve science  and  engineering.  What 
human  health  effects  are  caused  by 
what  levels  of  exposure  to  chemicals 
in  the  environment?  How  do  we  con- 
trol or  clean  up  those  pollutants? 
What  effects  do  pollutants  have  on 
ecosystems  and  wildlife? 

We  can  bring  our  own  policy  Judge- 
ments to  the  questions  of  what  role 
Government  can  play,  but  we  depend 
on  the  scientists  and  the  engineers  to 
give  us  answers  to  these  fundamental 
questions. 

Without  an  adequate  investment  in 
research,  without  a  sound  scientists 
base,  our  best  intentions  and  our 
greatest  efforts  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment amount  to  nothing  more  than 
expensive  guesswork. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  work  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Natural  Resources,  Agriculture  Re- 
search and  Environment  on  this  bill.  I 
would  like  especially  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
ScHztJER,  of  New  York,  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Miss  ScHircioKR.  of  Rhode 
Island,  for  their  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion in  developing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  H.R.  2355. 
authorizing  appropriations  for  envi- 
ronmental research,  development  and 
demonstration  activities  at  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  for 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.  The  funds 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1988  total 
$294.4  million— the  President's  request 
level— which  is  $10.1  million  below  the 
current  year's  appropriations  of  $304.5 
million.  For  fiscal  year  1989.  the  com- 
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mlttee  recommends  $307.1  million  to 
provide  an  Inflation  Increase  of  4.3 
percent.  The  research  authorized 
under  this  bill  is  designed  to  ensure 
that  EPA  has  an  adequate  scientific 
basis  for  its  regulatory  programs  and 
for  addressing  emerging  environmen- 
tal issues. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Mr.  ScHKOKR,  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  Republican,  Miss 
ScHHKiDCii,  in  their  handling  of  this 
legislation.  They  have  been  able  to 
bring  forward  a  package  which  is  both 
fiscally  sound  and  which  sMidresses  our 
Nation's  needs,  such  as  providing  addi- 
tional fimds  for  high  priority  pro- 
grams in  radon  exposure  and  biotech- 
nology. 

The  bill  also  directs  EPA  to  conduct 
basic  long-term  research  which  ad- 
dresses important  environmental  in- 
formation beyond  the  Agency's  imme- 
diate regulatory  needs.  In  a  related 
provision,  the  Administrator  is  re- 
quired to  submit  recommendations  for 
improving  EPA's  capacity  to  identify 
and  assess  emerging  environmental 
problems  and  research  needs.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  includes  a  requirement 
that  the  Agency  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive research  strategy  to  address  the 
reduction  of  hazardous  waste  at  its 
sources  of  production,  and  authorizes 
the  funding  needed  to  expand  the  em- 
bryonic efforts  now  underway  at  EPA. 
Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  require  that 
EPA  assess  the  current  status  on  re- 
search into  the  use  of  ethanol  and 
methanol  in  gasoline  to  reduce  carbon 
monoxide  and  ozone  emissions  from 
automobiles.  This  bill,  as  amended, 
Mr.  Chairman,  warrants  strong  bipar- 
tisan support,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  DE  LA  Garza],  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  OS  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to 
impede  the  progress  of  H.R.  2355,  and 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe],  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
ScHXUXK],  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, for  the  work  that  they  have  done 
on  this  bill. 

However,  the  interests  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  must  be  ex- 
pressed and  protected. 

I  believe  that  the  matters  of  concern 
are  relatively  minor  and  can  be  easily 
resolved,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  Ws  Interest  and  his  cooperation  in 
this  endeavor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Aghcutture 
snd  the  Committee  on  Scienca,  Space,  and 
Technotogy  share  jurisdiction  over  certain  en- 


vironmentally related  research  activities  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  [EPAJ,  and 
other  Federal  agencies.  Our  committees  have 
worked  together  in  the  past  on  these  matters 
arxl  I  am  sure  this  positive  relationship  WW 
contiTHM. 

As  reported,  H.R.  2355  provides  an  authori- 
zation for  research  undsr  the  Federal  insecti- 
cide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  [FIFRA]. 
Specifically,  the  t>ill  provides  $13,690,200  for 
fiscal  yjar  1988.  and  $14,496,300  for  fiscal 
year  1989  for  research  activities  authorized 
under  the  FIFRA.  While  I  believe  these 
amounts  will  initially  provide  adequate  authori- 
zations for  research  under  FIFiRA  in  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture will  review  these  levels  this  year  as  it 
works  on  a  compretiensive  FIFRA  reform 
effort  I  note  that  in  last  year's  House-passed 
FIFRA  bill  (H.R.  2482)  the  authorization  for 
FIFRA  research  was  $14,343,600  for  fiscal 
year  1988  and  $14,978,200  for  fiscal  year 
1989.  The  tiill  was  not  enacted  in  the  99th 
Congress,  but  it  will  provide  a  vehicle  for  our 
effort  to  pass  a  comprehensive  FIFRA  bill  ttus 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  2355  also  includes  other 
matters  ttiat  touch  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ComrrMttee  on  Agriculture.  With  regard  to 
water  quality  and  drintOr>g  water,  our  commit- 
tee will  be  reviewing  pesticide  related  ground 
water  Initiatives  as  part  of  the  FIFRA  effort 
this  year.  Later,  we  will  look  at  the  ground 
water  issue  as  it  relates  to  tfte  prevention  of 
ground  water  corrtamination,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  farmers  through  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
With  regard  to  energy  research,  the  bill  pro- 
vides authorizations  for  add  rain  research 
projects.  The  Agriculture  Committee  is  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  woric  being  conducted 
by  the  Natiortal  Acid  Predpilation  Assessment 
Program  [NAPAPl,  which  is  an  interagency 
group  ttiat  seeks  to  coordinate  research  on 
add  rain.  I  believe  ttiat  the  forest  ecosystem 
implications  of  air  pollution  shouM  constitute  a 
major  part  of  the  vwxk  being  conducted  by 
NAPAP.  In  the  99th  Congress  the  House 
passed  H.R.  2631,  the  Forest  Ecosystems 
and  Atmospheric  Pollution  Research  Act  of 
1966,  tttat  wouM  have  established  a  10-year 
program  to  document  the  threat  to  forests 
from  air  pollution,  and  a  plan  for  research  to 
deal  with  the  problem.  The  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture plans  to  move  an  identical  bill  (H.R. 
2399)  in  this  Congress. 

Two  provisiorw  in  section  7  of  the  bill  also 
concern  pesticide  related  research.  Specifical- 
ly, section  7(c)  directs  the  Administrator  of  the 
EPA,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
ricutture,  to  conduct  a  research  study  on  the 
environmental  ertects  of  pestkade  resistance 
and  the  potential  of  pestidde  resisUnce  man- 
agement techniques  to  reduce  such  effects.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  the  1985  fami  bill  required 
a  similw  study  by  the  [Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  was  transmitted  to  tfte  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  January  14,  1987.  I  believe  any 
future  study  of  this  subject  shouM  buid  on, 
and  not  dupHcate,  the  study  done  previously 
by  the  USDA.  In  additfon.  the  FIFRA  effort  in 
the  99th  Congress  recommended  a  more 
comprehensive  EPA  pestkade  resistance  pro- 
(^am  to  conduct  research  on  pestKkle  resist- 
ance and  pestKkie  resistance  management 


techraques  to  control  or  reduce  the  develop- 
ment of  pestidde  resistance.  Because  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  wiN  reconsktor  this 
proposal,  I  need  to  understand  that  the  study 
proviswn  in  H.R.  2355  is  not  intended  to 
hamper  the  effort  to  establish  a  broader  pro- 
gram later  tfiis  year. 

A  simiiar  problem  is  presented  by  section 
7(d)  of  the  bUl.  Sectkm  7(d)  requires  the  EPA 
to  establish  a  research  program  to  devetop 
testing  protocols  to  determine  the  effteacy  of 
sntimterotoials— disinfectants.  Last  year's 
FIFRA  effort  included  s  similar  provisk)n  that 
required  the  EPA  to  establish  efficacy  stand- 
ards for  antinwrobials,  conduct  compliance 
monitoririg,  arxi  implement  an  ertforcement 
program.  Again,  the  Committee  on  AgriouNure 
will  reconskler  this  proposal  later  this  year.  I 
hope  to  receive  darifteatkKi  tfiat  the  study  re- 
quired by  H.R.  2355  is  not  intended  to  sk>w 
any  effort  to  move  ahead  on  the  establish- 
ment of  effKacy  standards  for  antimfcrobials. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  vinsh  to  impede  the 
progress  of  H.R.  2355,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend Ctiairman  Roe  and  subcommittee  Chair- 
man SCHEUER  for  the  work  that  they  have 
done  on  the  bill.  However,  the  interests  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  must  be  expressed 
and  protected.  I  believe  that  the  matters  of 
concern  are  relatively  mirxx  arxl  can  tw  easily 
rdsolvod 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  interest  and  support.  I 
read  with  Interest  the  statement  the 
gentleman  submitted  to  the  Rules 
Committee  on  Tuesday.  As  the  gentle- 
man stated: 

Our  committees  have  worked  together  in 
the  past  on  these  matters  and  I  am  sure  this 
positive  relationship  wUl  continue. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  will  be  working  on  amend- 
ments to  FIFRA  this  year,  as  well  as 
legislation  on  the  effects  of  air  pollu- 
tion on  forests,  and  we  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  and  members  of  the 
committee  on  these  and  other  issues. 

I  did  want  to  emphasize  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  there  are  provisions  of 
this  bill  on  pesticide  resistance  and 
disinfectant  efficacy  which  are  intend- 
ed to  complement  the  broader  provi- 
sions  included  in  last  year's  FIFRA  re- 
authorization effort. 

Indeed,  we  support  the  provision  re- 
ferred to  and  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  we  believe  these  are  necessary. 
Nothing  in  this  bill  is  Intended  to  pre- 
empt adoption  of  those  two  provisions 
as  contained  in  last  year's  FIFRA  biU. 
Hi.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

D  1250 
Mr.  ROE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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Ifr.  Chalnnan.  I  yield  such  time  m 
he  may  i^imbt"*  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  ScHSunl.  the 
rhftftti»*n  of  the  «ubrommlttee. 

Mr.  8CHKUER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  for  yleldlnc 
thli  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for 
his  remarki  and  exprew  my  apprecia- 
tion for  his  strong  support  of  the  sub- 
committee's efforts  to  develop  this  leg- 


Anyone  familiar  with  the  work  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  on 
the  amendments  to  Superfund  and  the 
Clean  Water  Act  knows  that  he  is  one 
of  the  most  dedicated  and  determined 
Members  of  this  House  when  it  comes 
to  mvlronmental  protection.  His  sup- 
port of  this  bill  is  therefore  particular- 
ly welcome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  recognition  of  the 
budget  realities  facing  us.  HJl.  2355 
fundi  flacal  19M  EPA  research  activi- 
ties at  $294.4  million,  equal  to  the 
level  requested  by  the  President  in  his 
budget. 

HJl.  2355  continues  these  programs 
at  level  funding  for  fiscal  1989,  taking 
inflation  into  account. 

While  the  committee  has  accepted 
the  President's  funding  request,  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  we  are 
paying  a  price  for  meeting  this  budget. 

Over  the  last  0  years,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  slow  erosion  of  science  and 
research  at  the  EPA.  In  real  terms,  re- 
search funding  has  declined  26  percent 
since  fiscal  1981. 

From  1980  to  1985,  scientific  equip- 
ment funding  has  declined  43  percent. 
Total  scientific  full-time  personnel 
have  declined  by  500  positions— nearly 
20  percent— since  fiscal  1980. 

"Ui.  Chairman.  I  include  in  my  re- 
marks a  copy  of  an  article  in  a  recent 
edition  of  Science  entitled  "Erosion  of 
HMD  at  E3*A."  which  discusses  this 
problem  in  more  detail. 

RAO  Esoonia  at  EPA 

When  Howsrd  S.  Neufeld  left  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Asency'i  Corv&llia. 
Oreson.  reacAreh  Uboretory  after  23 
months,  hU  postdoctoral  reaesrch  ww  un- 
finished. Equipment  failures  foiled  his  ef- 
forts to  replicate  experiments  on  ozone's 
effect  on  slssh  pine,  a  tree  harvested  by  the 
southern  timber  industry.  Breakdowns  In 
the  laboratory's  23-yesr-old  plant-growth 
chambers  and  trouble  with  rickety  comput- 
ers, he  says,  ate  up  2S%  of  his  time. 

Neufeld's  experience  is  not  uncommon. 
Around  the  country  the  productivity  of 
EPA  researchers  is  taxed  by  needless 
glitches  in  experiments.  Agency  scientists 
often  have  to  patch  together  old  mass  spec- 
trometers, gas  chromstographs,  and  other 
instruments  because  there  is  Uttle  money  to 
replace  worn  out  machinery.  But  equipment 
troubles  are  just  part  of  the  problems  that 
beset  EPA's  research  program. 

Demands  on  agency  researchers  are  grow- 
ing, while  staff  additions  and  budget  re- 
sources lag.  Morale  Is  slipping  as  faculties 
decline  and  long-term  research  increasingly 
Is  put  off  so  that  current  regulatory  needs 
can  be  addressed.  This  ongoing  erosion  in 


KPA's  research  program,  especially  research 
performed  by  the  agency  itself,  alarms  some 
congressional  leadera.  "The  lack  of  solid  sd- 
entlflc  evidence  has  led  to  delays  and  has 
forced  policy  makers  to  make  Judgments  In 
the  faee  of  substantial  scientific  uncertain- 
ty," says  James  H.  Scheuer  (D-NY),  chair- 
man of  the  House  subcommittee  on  natural 
resources,  agriculture  research,  and  environ- 
ment. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  research  pro- 
gram Is  to  support  the  agency's  regulation 
of  air  and  water  quaUty.  pesticides,  radi- 
ation, toxic  substances,  and  hasardous  waste 
disposal.  This  role  Is  generally  defined  as 
consisting  of  three  functions:  performing 
applied  research  for  near-term  problem 
solving,  providing  states  with  technical 
advice,  and  conducting  basic  research, 
which  may  or  may  not  address  a  current 
need.  Support  (or  research,  however,  has 
not  expanded  with  EPA's  growing  regula- 
tory activities  In  areas  such  as  toxic  chemi- 
cals, hasardous  wastes,  and  the  efforts  of  at- 
mospheric pollutants. 

Por  example,  funding  of  exploratory 
grants,  a  key  vehicle  for  long-term  research, 
has  declined  steadily  from  $33  million  in 
IMl  to  a  proposed  M  million  in  FY  1»M. 
The  number  of  competitive  grants  funded 
by  EPA  between  IMl  and  1M6  fell  from  131 
to  59.  Bernard  D.  Goldstein,  a  professor  at 
the  Robert  Woods  Johnson  Medical  School 
In  New  Jersey,  and  a  former  assistant  ad- 
ministrator of  research  at  EPA,  says  the 
agency  "needs  at  least  130  million  to  make 
[the  program]  viable." 

EPA's  proposed  $353-mUlion  research  and 
development  budget  for  fiscal  year  1088 
looks  impressive  to  an  outsider.  But  track 
agency  spending  from  1980  forward  and  a 
different  picture  emerges.  In  1982  former 
administrator  Anne  M.  Oorsuch  sent  the 
RAD  program  on  a  roller  coaster  ride.  By 
1983  RAD  spending  had  plunged  to  $221 
million.  Not  until  this  year  did  research 
funding  match  the  1981  budget  of  1342  mil- 
lion—and inflation  has  eroded  much  of  the 
purchaslns  power. 

Although  total  spending  now  approxi- 
mates outlays  at  the  beginning  of  the 
decade,  the  overall  depth  of  the  agency's  re- 
search effort  has  diminished.  Since  1980, 
the  research  work  force  has  shrunk  by 
almost  500  to  1844.  Research  conducted  at 
uitiversitiea  and  by  private  contractors  also 
trails  historic  levels.  The  one  segment  of  the 
program  that  Is  responsible  for  pushing  up 
the  RAD  budget  is  Superfund  research, 
which  Is  financed  separately  through  the 
Superfund  trust  fund.  In  real  terms,  says 
Scheuer.  the  FY  1988  research  program  Is 
28%  below  the  1981  budget  of  $342  million. 

Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  laboratories 
such  as  EPA's  facility  In  Athens.  Oeorgla. 
find  It  difficult  to  meet  the  agency's  dead- 
lines. Rosemarie  C.  Russo.  director  of  the 
laboratory,  says  her  staff  Is  working  "fast 
and  furiously"  on  (ate  and  transport  analy- 
ses of  some  3000  chemicaJ  compounds  con- 
nected with  Industrial  and  municipal  waste 
water.  But  she  worries  about  the  lack  of 
backup  staff  to  carry  on  research  that  relies 
heavily  on  mass  spectrometry,  technology 
for  Identifying  chemical  substances  in 
ground  water  and  other  media.  "We  are  un- 
derstaffed to  handle  the  amount  of  work  we 
have  to,  complains  Russo. 

These  analyses  are  critical  to  EPA's  Office 
of  Solid  Waste  and  Emergency  Resource, 
which  is  struggling  to  meet  congressional 
deadlines  restricting  the  land  disposal  of 
hasardous  waste  iScienc*.  9  January,  p. 
158).  Congress  also  has  charged  EPA  with 


implementing  the  Superfund  Amendments 
and  Reauthorization  Act  of  1986  and  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Amendment  Act 
These  laws  combined  with  problems  such  as 
radon  emissions  in  homes,  the  threat  to  the 
environment  posed  by  depletion  of  strato- 
spheric oaone.  and  global  warming  have  fur- 
ther burdened  EPA's  research  apparatus. 

Although  Lee  Thomas  supports  the  agen- 
cy's research  program,  as  EPA  administra- 
tor his  options  are  limited.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  will  not  allow  him 
to  expand  the  agency's  budget.  And  he  finds 
it  difficult  to  shift  funds  away  from  burden- 
some regulatory  programs  to  RAD.  Con- 
gress is  aware  of  the  research  program's 
needs.  But  except  for  restoring  some  of  the 
redtjctlons  Imposed  by  Oorsuch.  there  has 
not  been  a  concerted  effort  to  expand  fund- 
ing across  the  research  program.  "EPA  does 
not  have  a  strong,  vociferous  constituency," 
observes  John  Neuhold,  chairman  of  the 
EPA  Science  Advisory  Board's  panel  on  re- 
search and  development. 

As  a  result.  EPA  laboratories  often  must 
scrounge  for  dollars  to  buy  equipment  and 
to  do  research.  Donald  J.  Ehreth.  deputy  as- 
sistant administrator  for  the  Office  of  Re- 
search and  Development,  has  tried  to  help 
laboratories  acquire  major  pieces  of  equip- 
ment by  sequestering  a  small  portion  of  the 
equipment  budget  in  recent  years.  Even  so, 
last  year  Russo's  laboratory  had  to  settle 
for  a  used  Vax  computer  that  seems  to 
break  down  too  frequently.  Scientists  there 
also  need  to  replace  a  13-year-old  high-reso- 
lution mass  spectrometer  and  a  15-year-old 
ln(rared  spectrometer. 

Most  o(  EPA's  research  budget  (unds  work 
done  outside  the  agency  by  contractors,  uni- 
versity grants,  and  cooperative  agreements. 
Since  1980  this  segment  o(  the  RAD  budget 
has  experienced  the  widest  swings.  Part  of 
the  reduction  in  spending  during  the  decade 
is  attributed  to  the  winding  down  of  re- 
search e((orts  in  areas  of  waste  water  treat- 
ment and  noise  abatement.  Other  program 
cuts,  such  as  energy  related  RAD.  resulted 
from  efforts  to  reduce  spending. 

The  remaining  one-third  of  the  budget 
falls  under  "salaries  and  expenses."  This 
pool  of  money  not  only  pays  the  salaries  of 
E7A's  In-house  research  staff,  but  Is  sup- 
posed to  fund  purchases  of  scientific  equip- 
ment, laboratory  maintenance  and  support, 
internal  research,  and  other  expenses. 

A  quick  look  at  the  history  of  the  salaries 
and  expenses  budget  reveals  why  msmy  EPA 
laboratories  are  under  stress.  Since  1980. 
that  budget  has  hovered  around  $100  mil- 
lion. Even  with  the  reduction  In  research 
staff,  salaries  consume  a  greater  share  of 
the  account  than  ever  before— about  80  per- 
cent In  1988  versus  59  percent  in  1980.  After 
salaries,  rent,  and  utilities  are  accounted 
for.  Goldstein  notes,  not  much  Is  left  to  sup- 
port actual  In-house  research  needs  such  as 
equipment,  supplies,  and  travel.  In  1988, 
that  support  Is  thought  to  be  under  $17  mil- 
lion, and  perhaps  as  little  as  $5  million. 

The  pressure  on  EPA's  equipment  and  in- 
ternal research  accounts  could  be  eased 
somewhat  if  the  agency  had  the  flexibility 
to  reprogram  funds  from  contract  research 
to  the  salaries  and  expense  budget. 
Scheuer's  subcommittee  sought  to  empower 
the  agency  to  do  this  in  the  FY  1988  author- 
isation bUL  The  idea  was  rejected  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  commit- 
tees early  this  month,  allegedly  because  of 
concern  that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  could  dte  the  practice  as  a  sign  that 
the  contract  research  program  had  excess 
funds. 


For  now  most  of  EPA's  14  laboratories  are 
getting  by.  They  have  learned  to  leverage 
available  research  and  equipment  budgeU 
by  pooling  funds  for  related  work  on  prob- 
lems such  as  hasardous  waste  disposal  and 
Superfund  cleanups:  to  utilize  equipment  at 
neighboring  universities;  and  to  Interpret 
regulations  so  that  equipment  or  supplies 
can  be  charged  off  to  contractor  research 
and  Superfund  accounts. 

But  this  Ingenuity  has  a  price.  "We  are 
spending  a  horrendous  amount  of  time  on 
bureaucracy  rather  than  on  science."  says 
Thomas  Murphy,  director  of  the  Corvallls 
laboratory.  "To  me.  that  is  not  productive." 
Some  laboratory  directors  worry  that  their 
top  scientists  could  tire  of  the  hassles,  quit, 
and  leave  them  in  a  Jam.  Thomas  W. 
Devlne.  of  EPA's  Office  of  Solid  Waste  and 
Emergency  Response,  says  the  agency  can 
respond  to  turnover  by  transferring  person- 
nel from  another  laboratory  If  necessary. 
He  concedes,  however,  that  some  research 
and  regulatory  programs  could  suffer  for  a 
whUe. 

Good  scientists  are  attracted  to  EPA  by 
the  opportunity  to  do  exciting  research, 
says  Al  W.  Bourqulnn.  the  recently  depart- 
ed chief  of  the  agency's  biotechnology  labo- 
ratory at  Gulf  Breese,  Florida.  If  the  cur- 
rent climate  of  growing  workloads,  scarce 
supplies,  and  aging  equipment  persists, 
working  at  EPA  will  become  less  attractive, 
notes  Bourqulnn,  who  reluctantly  left  the 
agency  after  15  years  because  "there  is  no 
room  for  advancement." 

Representative  Claudlne  Schneider  (R- 
RI),  an  outspoken  member  of  Scheuer's  sub- 
committee, says  there  is  a  growing  frustra- 
tion in  Congress  over  the  erosion  of  EPA's 
research  program.  In  hearings  held  in  April, 
EPA  was  crlticixed  for  its  plan  for  next  year 
to  halve  research  on  how  to  mitigate  radon 
buildup  in  buildings,  its  failure  to  report  to 
Congress  research  plans  for  Indoor  air  pollu- 
tion, and  for  reductions  in  the  exploratory 
grants  program.  She  notes  that  although 
EPA's  research  budget  would  rise  by  $10 
million  in  FY  1988.  there  would  be  an  equal 
decline  in  RAD  programs  except  for  efforts 
supporting  the  Superfund  site  cleanups. 

The  Science  Advisory  Board  Is  equally 
critical.  In  consecutive  analyses  of  the  agen- 
cy's proposed  budgeU  for  FY  1987  and  FY 
1988,  it  has  concluded  that  the  In-house  re- 
search program  Is  underfunded.  Not  only 
are  EPA's  in-house  scientists  expected  to 
conduct  research,  many  also  must  oversee 
research  performed  by  assorted  commercial 
and  university  contractors.  But  without 
strong  In-houae  capability,  says  the  board, 
the  Office  of  Research  and  Development 
can  not  manage  its  contract  research 
budget. 

The  board  also  says  EPA  must  conduct 
more  long-term  research.  This  is  needed, 
says  Neuhold,  to  help  the  agency  foresee 
future  scientific  and  regulatory  issues.  Rich- 
ard M.  Dowd,  a  consultant,  who  served  as 
acting  director  of  the  research  office  in  1980 
and  1981,  agrees.  The  agency,  he  says,  must 
have  a  research  program  "that  does  more 
than  Just  solve  the  problems  of  the  day." 

At  this  point  more  is  needed  than  Just 
money.  The  Science  Advisory  Board.  Dowd. 
and  others  believe  the  agency  also  needs  a 
new  road  map.  The  board  wants  EIPA  to 
define  for  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  Congress  its  scientific  staffing 
needs  in  the  context  of  its  aging  work  force, 
workload,  current  mix  of  scientific  skills. 
and  the  agency's  goal  of  establishing  a  risk- 
based  decision-making  apparatus. 

"I  think  there  is  a  real  interest  on  the 
part  of  people  who  are  concerned  that  we 


take  a  stropg  lo<A  at  how  to  decide  research 
priorities,"  says  Dowd,  who  notes  that  "an 
Infusion  of  money  often  does  not  make 
things  more  efficient."  There  is  both  con- 
cern and  confusion  in  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  about  EPA's  RAD  pro- 
gram. Says  one  committee  aide.  "EPA  has 
an  internal  set  of  [research]  priorities  that 
nobody  really  understands  too  well." 

The  need  to  redirect  facets  of  the  research 
and  development  program  Is  recognized  by 
Thomas.  In  February,  the  agency  released  a 
multlvolume  report,  Unfinished  Business:  A 
Comparative  Assessment  of  Entrironmental 
Problems.  Prepared  by  agency  scientists  at 
Thomas's  direction,  it  hu  helped  focus  at- 
tention on  the  agency's  research  program 
and  reflects  pressures  within  the  agency  to 
set  an  environmental  agenda  for  the  1990s. 

The  Science  Advisory  Board  appears 
ready  to  keep  pressure  on  the  agency  to  "ar- 
ticulate a  core  research  agenda"  that  will 
withstand  scrutiny  by  the  scientific  commu- 
nity. It  has  established  a  new  panel,  tenta- 
tively dubbed  the  research  strategy  subcom- 
mittee, under  the  leadership  of  Alvin  L. 
Aim,  deputy  administrator  of  EPA  between 
1983  and  1985.  The  group  is  expected  to  ex- 
amine the  challenges  facing  the  agency  and 
outline  research  priorities  for  the  19908. 

Congress,  too,  appears  to  be  focused  on 
the  next  decade.  Hearings  being  planned  in 
the  House  and  Senate  are  aimed  at  laying 
the  groundwork  to  set  EPA's  research  pro- 
gram on  a  new  course.  Scheuer's  subcom- 
mittee, for  example,  has  written  language 
Into  the  FY  1988  House  budget  authoriza- 
tion bill  that  stipulates  that  EPA's  mandate 
includes  a  responsibility  to  conduct  broad- 
based,  long-term  environmental  research. 

As  for  Congress  providing  the  agency  with 
significant  new  research  dollars,  Schneider 
says  Congress"  "hands  are  tied"  for  the  im- 
mediate future.  Indeed,  things  may  not  im- 
prove much,  she  says,  until  "we  wake  up  the 
American  people."  Por  even  when  the  budg- 
etary climate  moderates,  adds  Schneider, 
wiiming  new  support  for  RAD  at  EIPA  will 
not  be  easy. 

The  predictable  result  of  our  failiu-e 
to  invest  adequately  in  environmental 
research  is  a  serious  deficiency  in 
many  areas  of  scientific  luiowledge. 
Faced  with  substantial  scientific  un- 
certainties, policymakers  procrastinate 
and  delay,  and  limited  resources  are 
spent  in  litigating  the  few  standards 
that  are  set. 

H.R.  2355  contains  several  provisions 
which  are  Intended  to  ensure  that 
EPA  spends  its  limited  research  re- 
sources more  wisely.  The  bill  reflects  a 
number  of  suggestions  made  by  EPA's 
Science  Advisory  Board. 

H.R.  2355  directs  EPA  to  conduct 
and  support  basic  long-term  environ- 
mental research,  to  ensure  that  EIPA 
looks  at  potential  future  problems 
while  obtaining  the  Information 
needed  to  solve  present  ones.  To 
ensure  at  least  a  minimum  level  of 
support,  the  bill  sets  aside  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  authorized  funds  to 
conduct  or  support  basic  envlronmen- 

H.R.  2355  also  will  provide  Congress 
with  expanded  advice  and  assistance 
from  the  Science  Advisory  Board.  The 
biU  directs  the  Science  Advisory  Board 
to    review    EPA's    annual    research 


budget  and  to  evaluate  at  least  three 
research  programs  each  year. 

To  assist  the  committee  in  its  over- 
sight of  EPA's  research  management. 
the  bill  requires  EPA  to  prepare  a 
report  which  identifies  EPA's  key  sci- 
entific staffing  needs  and  their  budget 
implications. 

The  bill  requires  EPA  to  conduct 
several  research  studies  in  important 
areas.  For  example,  section  7(b>  re- 
quires EPA  to  conduct  research  to  de- 
termine the  significance  and  sources 
of  airborne  toxic  particles  which  are 
contributing  to  the  toxic  contamina- 
tion of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Section  7(c)  directs  the  EPA  to  study 
the  environmental  effects  and  implica- 
tions of  pesticide  resistance,  that  is  to 
commonly  used  pesticides,  a  phenome- 
non of  growing  economic  importance 
to  farmers,  consumers,  and  agriculttur- 
al  chemical  companies. 

Section  7(d)  directs  EPA  to  develop 
protocols  for  again  recommencing  the 
practice  of  testing  hospital  disinfect- 
ants for  efficacy,  in  response  to  c(Hn- 
plaints  about  the  growing  nimiber  of 
disinfectants    which    simply    do    not 

Section  7(e)  requires  EPA  to  start  up 
a  new  research  effort  to  demonstrate 
promising  new  methods  for  reducing 
the  generation  of  hazardous  waste  at 
the  source.  I  particularly  want  to  com- 
mend the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  Claudihe  Scnxn- 
DER.  for  her  leadership  and  diligence 
on  this  issue. 

In  addition  to  these  and  several 
other  specified  studies,  H.R.  2355  also 
redirects  the  funding  requested  by  the 
administration  in  certain  areas. 

In  fiscal  1988,  the  committee  has  re- 
directed $3  million  from  acid  rain  re- 
search to  increase  funding  for  impor- 
tant areas  which  has  not  received  suf- 
ficient funding. 

In  particular,  the  administration 
had  proposed  cutting  In  half  E3>A'8 
Radon  Program  which  is  developing 
and  testing  low-cost,  reliable  wajrs  to 
reduce  radon  contamination  in  homes. 
The  committee  has  restored  $1.5  mil- 
lion to  continue  this  program  at  the 
fiscal  1987  level. 

The  committee  supports  the  EPA 
Acid  Rain  Research  Program.  Never- 
theless, given  the  dramatic  recent 
growth  of  the  funding  for  add  rain  re- 
search—about 324  percent  In  4  years— 
the  committee  believes  that  a  modest 
reduction  in  the  request  is  warranted 
and  will  not  adversely  affect  or  delay 
the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  represents  a 
bipartisan  effort  to  give  EPA's  re- 
search programs  new  direction.  H.R. 
2356  will  help  to  ensure  that  EPA's 
limited  research  funds  are  addressed 
to  the  protection  of  the  public  health 
and  the  environment. 

I  ask  for  my  colleagues'  support. 
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Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  ChAlnnan.  I  yteld 
mch  f»»w  M  she  may  ooamune  to  the 
genUewoinaD  from  Rhode  Island  (MIm 
ScHinEia^.  the  ranklnc  member  of 
the  ■ubcommlttee. 

Mil  8CUNUDCR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  stronc  support  of  H.R.  2356 
which  authoriaee  approprlatlona  for 
ftacal  years  19M  and  1989  for  EPA's 
research  and  development  procrams. 
This  is  a  fiaoally  responsible  bill  which 
sets  research  prtorltles  for  the  Snvi- 
raomental  Protection  Asency  within 
the  fimi|~-<»»  parameters  established 
by  the  President's  fiscal  year  1988 
budget  request.  For  1989.  we  have  au- 
thorteed  an  increase  for  inflation  of 
4.S  percent  as  assumed  by  the  House 
budget  resolution. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  research 
acUTiUes  authorised  by  this  bUl  is  sup- 
port of  the  Acoicy's  regulation  of  air 
and  water  quality,  pesticides,  radi- 
ation, toxic  substances,  and  hazardous 
waste  disposal.  The  research  program 
try'iii/i—  applied  and  longer  term  ac- 
tivities as  well  as  technical  advice  to 
regions.  States  and  other  entities  con- 
cerned with  environmental  protection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  support  en- 
•ctment  of  this  bill,  additional  re- 
sources are  necessary  if  environmental 
research  and  development  activities 
are  to  keep  pace  with  EPA's  continual- 
ly expanding  responsibilities  for  pro- 
tecting the  Nation's  air.  land,  and 
water  from  pollution.  Excluding  re- 
search which  is  authorized  separately 
under  Superfund.  the  President's  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1988  Is  $294.4  mU- 
llon.  a  reduction  of  $11  million  from 
the  fiscal  year  1987  level.  Even  Includ- 
ing funding  for  research  responsibil- 
ities related  to  Superfund.  the  R&D 
budget  Is  26  percent  lower  in  purchas- 
ing power  than  it  was  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  Ideally,  it  should  be  more  gener- 
ous to  cover  our  responsibilities  be- 
cause of  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act.  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act.  and  Superftmd. 

Reductions  in  our  Investment  in  en- 
vironmental research  and  development 
are  particularly  iU-timed.  This  past 
spring  in  its  EPA  report  entitled  "Un- 
finished Business:  A  ComiMuatlve  As- 
sessment of  Environmental  Problems." 
identified  a  number  of  areas  of  rela- 
tively high  risk  but  relaUvely  low  EPA 
funding.  These  environmental  prob- 
lems are  ones  in  which  we  have  signifi- 
cant gaps  in  our  knowledge  problems 
like  indoor  air  pollution,  indoor  radon, 
stratospheric  osone  depletion,  and 
global  warming— to  name  only  a  few. 
Research  affofds  us  the  opportunity 
to  Identify  emerging  environmental 
problems,  and  is  the  key  to  developing 
timely  and  effective  protection  strate- 
gies. Without  research,  we  leave  our- 
selves no  choice  but  to  react  to  each 
environmental  crisis  once  it  is  upon  us. 
Sound  environmental  policies  must  be 
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built   on   a  strong 
search  foundation. 

In  the  event  the  final  budget  resolu- 
tion allows  for  a  freeie  in  EPA's  R&D 
Program  I  will  support  restoration  of 
this  program  to  its  fiscal  year  1987  re- 
sources levels. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  now  like  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  address  two  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  2355  which  I  believe 
are  particularly  noteworthy.  The  first 
concerns  EPA's  role  In  reducing  expo- 
sures to  Indoor  radon  gas  contamina- 
tion. Our  subcommittee  has  held  a 
number  of  hearings  over  the  last  few 
years  on  the  hazards  to  human  health 
posed  by  radon  and  other  indoor  air 
pollutants.  In  1985,  I  Introduced  with 
Chairman  ScHSun  the  Indoor  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1985  which  required 
EPA  to  set  up  a  research  program  to 
address  these  concerns.  This  legisla- 
tion was  incorporated  into  title  rv  of 
the  Superfund  Amendments  and  Re- 
authorization Act  of  1988. 

EPA  and  other  scientific  groups 
have  estimated  that  from  5.000  to 
20.000  lung-cancer  deaths  a  year  In  the 
United  States  may  be  attribuUble  to 
radon  gas  exposures.  While  radon  is 
present  everywhere  in  the  atmos- 
phere, outdoor  levels  generally  are 
low.  Typical  Indoor  levels,  however, 
are  usually  5  times  higher  than  aver- 
age outdoor  levels  and  have  actually 
been  detected  at  levels  as  much  as 
10.000  times  higher.  Indoor  radon  is 
potentially  a  widespread  problem,  and 
E7A's  preliminary  daU  suggest  that 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  85  million 
homes  in  the  United  States  may  have 
radon  levels  which  exceed  the  target 
recommended  by  EPA  for  corrective 
action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  both  good 
news  and  bad  news  about  this  situa- 
tion. The  good  news  is  that  EPA  Is  de- 
veloping effective,  low-cost  methods 
for  reducing  radon  gas  to  safe  levels 
for  a  wide  variety  of  housing  types  in 
the  United  States.  The  bad  news  Is 
that  the  administration  proposed  a  50- 
percent  reduction  in  this  mitigation 
research  program.  Chalnnan  Scheuer 
and  I  rejected  this  proposal  and  the 
committee  bill  authorizes  funds  neces- 
sary to  maintain  this  vital  program  at 
a  slight  increase  over  current  resource 
levels. 

This  second  provision  of  H.R.  2355 
that  I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  addresses  an  equally  critical 
problem  which  I  have  spoken  about 
many  times  in  the  past— namely,  re- 
ducing the  Nation's  production  of  haz- 
ardous wastes.  The  committee  bill  in- 
cludes my  amendment  directing  EPA 
to  develop  and  Implement  a  compre- 
hensive research  strategy  to  stimulate 
the  design  and  use  of  industrial  tech- 
niques that  cut  the  generation  of  haz- 
ardous wastes  at  their  sources  of  pro- 
duction. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  estimates  that 


the  Nation  currently  spends  $70  bil- 
lion a  jrear  on  pollution  control.  Two- 
thirds  of  this  cost  is  borne  by  Ameri- 
can industry  to  treat  and  manage  the 
wastes  generated  by  domestic  produc- 
tion processes.  OTA  and  EPA  have 
said  that  the  amount  of  hazardous 
wastes  generated  could  be  cut  by  any- 
where from  20  to  50  percent  through 
the  adoption  of  cost-effective  industri- 
al waste  reduction  practices.  Yet  the 
Agency  Is  spending  only  a  couple  of 
hundred  thousand  dollars  on  develop- 
ing and  encouraging  these  promising 
approaches. 

Individual  cases  of  industry  innova- 
tion in  this  area  demonstrate  that  the 
lise  of  less  toxic  raw  materials  or  rela- 
tively simple  changes  in  plant  oper- 
ations can  produce  dramatic  decreases 
in  waste  as  well  as  significant  cost  sav- 
ings for  the  company.  According  to 
the  OTA.  In  1980.  capital  investments 
in  pollution  control  by  American  in- 
dustries as  1  percent  of  gross  industri- 
al domestic  product  were  nearly  four 
times  greater  for  the  United  States 
than  for  Japan  and  France  and  nearly 
three  times  greater  than  for  West  Ger- 
many. Manufacturing  Industries  in 
newly  Industrializing  nations  such  as 
South  Korea  and  Brazil  have  an  even 
larger  cost  advantage  because  of  far 
fewer  environmental  requirements.  A 
concerted  national  effort  to  reduce  the 
generation  of  hazardous  wastes  and 
environmental  pollutants  at  their 
sources  is  the  logical  step.  Not  only 
will  it  allow  us  to  Improve  our  environ- 
mental quality,  but  It  will  reduce  In- 
dustry's costs,  making  us  better  able  to 
compete  successfully  In  world  markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  want  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  chairman 
of  our  committee,  Bos  Roe.  and  to  the 
ranking  Republican  member.  MAiruxL 
LnjAif.  for  the  support  they  have  both 
shown  for  EPA's  research  program 
and  this  bill.  Finally,  I  want  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  and  respect  for 
the  subcommittee  chairman.  Jim 
ScHxunt.  Under  Jm  Schkitkr's  leader- 
ship, we  have  brought  this  bill  to  the 
floor  with  the  bipartisan  support  that 
is  so  typical  of  the  even-handed 
manner  with  which  he  chairs  our  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  enactment  of  HJl.  2355. 

D  1305 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Sthab]. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2355.  I  want  to  speak 
for  a  moment  in  support  of  a  particu- 
lar provision  of  importance  in  this  bill, 
but  I  also  want  to  raise  some  issues  of 
concern  about  EIPA's  research  budget. 

In  the  bill  before  us  today.  Congress 
has  the  opportunity  for  the  first  time 
to  make  a  major  commitment  to  the 
reduction  rather  than   regulation  of 
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hazardous  waste.  This  bill  will  author- 
ize $4  million— $1  million  in  fiscal  year 
1988  and  $3  million  in  fiscal  year 
10S9— for  projects  which  demonstrate 
how  to  minimize  the  generation  of 
hazardous  waste.  These  funds  will  be 
made  available  as  grants  to  individual 
SUtes.  and  the  States  will  be  required 
to  provide  matching  funds. 

Our  ability  to  effectively  manage  the 
generation  of  as  well  as  the  disposal  of 
hazardous  waste  is  one  of  the  foremost 
challenges  confronting  our  Nation.  At 
hearings  before  my  Environment, 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Sub- 
OHnmlttee  last  year,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  testified  that  no  one- 
including  EPA— really  knows  how 
much  hazardous  waste  is  generated 
each  year.  Estimates  range  from  250 
million  tons  per  year  to  as  high  as  1 
billion  tons. 

Combined  with  increased  efforts  to 
clean  up  old  abandoned  waste  sites 
and  tighter  restrictions  on  hazardous 
waste  disposal  methods,  our  capacity 
to  treat  and  dispose  of  all  of  these 
wastes  is  under  question.  I  believe  we 
are  facing  a  genuine  capacity  crunch 
that  may  lead  to  increased  instances 
of  Illegal  disposal.  It  is  therefore  time 
to  expand  oiu-  efforts  from  the  regula- 
tion of  waste  disposal  to  the  reduction 
of  waste  generation. 

Last  year  a  study  by  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  found  that  a 
significant  reduction  in  the  quantity 
of  hazardous  waste  being  generated  Is 
both  technologically  possible  and  eco- 
nomically feasible.  But  the  study  also 
found  that  the  potential  for  hazardous 
waste  reduction  is  not  being  fully  real- 
ized for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

One  reason  Is  that  EPA  has  done  vir- 
tually nothing  to  encourage  industry 
to  invest  In  waste  reduction.  This  ad- 
ministration prefers  to  rely  on  market 
forces  to  dictate  technology  develop- 
ment and  disposal  choices.  I  believe 
that  this  issue— and  the  public's 
health— is  too  Important  to  leave  to 
the  chance  forces  of  the  marketplace. 

Many  States  have  undertaken  im- 
pressive programs  to  assist  industry  in 
the  development  of  waste  reduction 
technologies.  It  is  time  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  expand  on  these  limit- 
ed efforts  and  provide  needed  leader- 
ship In  this  critical  area.  Today's  bill  is 
the  first  important  step  In  this  direc- 
tion. 

As  I  mentioned  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
have  some  concerns  about  this  bill.  My 
primary  concern  Is  that  we  in  Con- 
gress have  allowed  environmental  re- 
search activities  to  be  severely  scaled- 
back  over  the  past  6  years.  The  admin- 
istration's fiscal  year  1988  proposal 
represents  a  26-percent  reduction  in 
research  funds  since  1981.  when  infla- 
tion is  accounted  for.  These  cuts 
merely  postpone  to  another  day  the 
solutions  to  and  costs  of  the  environ- 
mental problems  we  face  today. 


And  so  I  fear  that  we  are  leaving  for 
future  generations  not  only  a  budget 
deficit,  but  also  a  tremendous  environ- 
mental deficit.  A  deficit  of  environ- 
mental problems  that  in  many  ways 
may  be  more  threatening,  more  diffi- 
cult and  perhaps  more  costly  to  re- 
solve. Our  ability  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  today's  environmental  prob- 
lems and  prepare  for  those  of  tomor- 
row is  directly  related  to  our  commit- 
ment to  environmental  research. 

While  I  believe  that  we  are  begin- 
ning to  head  in  the  right  direction 
with  hazardous  waste  reduction.  I  also 
believe  that  we  are  losing  valuable 
groimd  in  many  other  important 
areas.  Pesticide  regulation  is  one  such 
area. 

This  bill  authorizes  $13.7  million  for 
l>esticide  research.  The  fact  is  that 
some  or  all  of  these  fimds  may  never 
be  available  for  pesticide  research. 
Rather  they  may  be  used,  as  other 
pesticide  program  funds  are  now  l)eing 
used,  to  reimbiu^e  manufacturers  for 
removing  dangerous  pesticides  from 
the  market. 

Under  present  pesticide  law,  the  tax- 
payer t>ears  the  costs  for  the  disposal 
of  banned  pesticides  and  assimies  an 
obligation  to  indemnify  all  holders  of 
the  banned  material  for  the  product 
cost.  Hearings  before  my  subcommit- 
tee have  clearly  shown  that  these 
costs— disposal  and  Indemnification— 
can  be  enormous. 

Already  millions  of  taxpayer's  dol- 
lars have  been  paid  to  major  pesticide 
manufacturers  for  the  indemnification 
of  products  containing  dangerous 
chemicals  such  as  2,  4,  5-T  and  EDB. 
EIPA  is  spending  millions  more  on  ef- 
forts to  have  these  products  safely  de- 
stroyed. 

Why  should  the  taxpayer  pay  a  pes- 
ticide manufacturer  to  remove  its 
poison  from  the  market?  This  is  an 
absurd  notion.  No  other  industry 
enjoys  such  a  privilege.  When  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  finds  a 
drug  to  be  dangerous,  it  Is  the  drug 
manufacturer— not  the  taxpayer— that 
bears  the  burden  and  cost  of  recalling 
the  drug  and  having  it  properly  de- 
stroyed. 

More  importantly,  indemnification 
and  disposal  costs  are  already  ravaging 
the  pesticide  program  and  impeding 
EPA's  ability  to  ensure  that  pesticides 
currently  on  the  market  and  those 
coming  into  the  market  are  safe  and 
acceptable  for  use.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
situation  can  not  continue  as  it  is  and 
I  look  forward  to  an  opportunity  later 
this  year  to  have  it  corrected. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  add  my  sup- 
port for  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  our  colleague  from  Illinois  [Bi^. 
BrocxI.  The  Bruce  amendment  will  re- 
store acid  rain  research  fimding  to 
levels  requested  by  EPA.  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  however  that  GAO  has 
recently  identified  a  number  of  prob- 
lems in  the  study  program,  not  all  of 


which  can  be  resolved  with  money.  I 
fiilly  expect  that  the  program  wUl  im- 
plement GAO's  recommendations  and 
management  problems  that  have  been 
identified  will  be  corrected. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  frmn  Florida 
[Mr.  Ijwisl. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
2355,  the  fiscal  year  1988  EPA  re- 
search and  development  authorization 
bill.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  one  sec- 
tion that  directs  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  examine  the  feasibility  of  develop- 
ing a  management  model  for  the  con- 
trol of  aquatic  plants  and  other  fresh 
water  pollutants. 

In  my  discussions  with  scientists 
who  conduct  research  on  the  control 
of  pollutants  In  lakes  and  the  related 
ecosystem,  the  point  has  been  made 
that  many  management  efforts  may 
correct  one  problem  but  create  an- 
other. For  example,  In  my  own  dis- 
trict, plans  to  divert  streams  contain- 
ing high  levels  of  phosphates,  which 
contribute  to  the  growth  of  aquatic 
plants,  from  Lake  Okeechobee,  could 
have  disastrous  results  on  the  marsh 
lands  receiving  the  phosphate  water. 

As  a  consequence,  I  have  become 
convinced  that  a  better  management 
framework  model  must  be  developed 
that  would  allow  decisionmakers  to 
predict  in  advance  the  long-term 
imiMust  of  various  cleanup  actions. 
This  section  of  H.R.  2355  will  be  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  creating  the  needed 
management  framewortc  model  that 
could  be  used  by  State  and  local  deci- 
sionmakers resolving  these  problems. 

Data  from  scientific  research  on 
aquatic  plant  overgrowth,  for  exam- 
ple, would  be  fed  into  the  computer- 
ized model  and  the  management  prod- 
uct would  list  the  various  solutions 
along  with  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  each  option. 

The  use  of  a  master  plan  for  the 
cleanup  of  a  lake  ecosystem,  which  the 
management  model  could  be  used  to 
develop,  would  be  available  to  State 
and  local  officials  to  use  in  making 
long-ranged  plans.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant concept  because  many  of  the  well- 
intentioned  cleanup  projects  of  the 
1960's  and  1970's  had  a  negative  long- 
term  impact.  In  case  after  case  the  sci- 
entific community  has  pointed  out 
that  this  could  have  been  prevented  if 
a  long-range  master  plan  had  been  uti- 
lized. 

In  the  initial  stage,  the  management 
model  will  focus  on  the  control  of 
aquatic  plants,  a  problem  found  in 
over  40  States.  Future  models  could  be 
used  for  management  of  many  pollu- 
tion problems  ranging  from  toxic 
chemicals  in  streams  to  the  placement 
of  hazardous  waste  dvunp  sites. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  ex- 
press  my  appreciation  to  Mr.  ScHxuxa, 
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mbooaunlttoc  chairman,  and  to 
SaunuMU  ranklnc  Republican,  for 
tb«lr  ii--«-*-«~^  and  support,  and  to 
Mr.  Roc  and  Mr.  Ijojui  for  their  lead- 
enhlp  In  brtnglnc  thli  Important  legis- 
lation to  the  floor  In  a  timely  fashion. 

I  uxfl*  my  coUeacues  to  support  this 
very  good  leglslaUon.  the  EPA  re- 
search authorliatlon  for  fiscal  year 
19M. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampahire  (Mr.  SiothI. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  support  for  the 
fiscal  year  1»U  KPA  research  budget 
authorisation  and  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  reccmunenda- 
tlocw  for  envirtnunental  research  fund- 
ing. The  bOl  Is  consistent  with  the  ad- 
ministration request  of  $294.4  million 
in  fiscal  year  88  for  EPA's  Office  of 
Research  and  Develoiment. 

The  research  authorised  in  this  bill 
is  amoog  the  most  significant,  ground- 
breaking environmental  research  work 
going  <m  today.  The  environmental  re- 
search at  EPA  and  in  our  colleges  and 
universities  is  what  ultimately  drives 
private  sector  Involvement  In  the  envi- 
ronmental field  and  commercial  devel- 
opment of  the  technology  needed  to 
comply  with  our  environmental  laws. 
The  work  we  are  authorising  in  this 
bill  is  critical  in  determining  how  well 
we  protect  the  environment  into  the 
19M's  and  beyond. 

This  is  a  lean,  very  focused  bill 
which  uses  environmental  R&D  funds 
effectively  and  wisely.  We  recognized 
in  subcommittee  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  be  luiowledgeable  about 
the  dynamics,  benefits  and  conse- 
quences of  biotechnology  develop- 
ment. The  subcommittee  has  been  pri- 
marily responsible  for  focusing  E3*A 
on  how  to  go  about  protecting  the 
public  from  indoor  air  pollution.  An- 
other important  goal  of  the  subcom- 
mittee is  to  identify  readily  available 
methods  that  citizens  can  use  to 
entrap  and  dispose  of  radon  in  their 
homes,  as  well  as  research  the  area  of 
groundwater  radon  contamination,  the 
type  of  radon  contamination  we  see  In 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  To  carry 
out  the  revonslbllity  of  protecting 
our  Nation's  environment  into  the 
1990's  and  beyond,  today  we  also  se^ 
to  authorize  toxic  and  solid  waste  dis- 
posal funds.  Together  with  methods 
which  reduce  the  amount  of  hasard- 
o\is  waste  produced  in  this  country,  it 
to  my  hope  that  the  very  Judicial 
smount  of  funding  we  are  authorising 
in  thto  area  will  help  us  stop  creating 
more  and  more  superf und  sites.  In  thto 
area,  truly  an  ounce  of  prevention  to 
worth  a  pound  of  cure.  Finally,  H.R. 
2355  authorizes  the  majority  of  fund- 
ing for  the  Nation's  Interagency  Acid 
Rain  Research  Program,  and  most  of 
my  colleagues,  and  certainly  a  large 
majority  of  people  of  New  Hampshire 
will  agree  with  my  view  that  we  know 
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enough  about  the  threat  of  acid  rain 
to  Implement  a  program  to  reduce 
harmful  and  nitrogen  emissions.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  also  recognise  that  thto  to 
terribly  Important,  crucially  signifi- 
cant environmental  research,  which 
has  benefited  from  healthy  funding 
leveto  supported  by  both  Congress  and 
the  administration  because  thto  to  an 
issue  which  to  ao  very  much  a  concern 
to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wtoh  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  my  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
ScHstnal.  and  certainly  the  ranking 
member,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Miss  Scmfsiscal,  for 
the  leadership  they  have  shown  in 
championing  environmental  research. 
Their  efforts  have  been  outstanding. 
and  I  share  their  commitment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thto  to  a  fine  bill,  and 
It  to  worthy  of  the  Members'  support. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  HxmiT]. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  ranking  member  for  yielding  thto 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  2355.  And  I  remind  my 
colleagues  that  portions  of  thto  bill  ad- 
dress some  of  the  most  critical  issues 
facing  the  environmental  quality  of 
the  present  and  future  generations  of 
American  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  indicate  special  sup- 
port for  two  important  environmental 
initiatives  in  thto  legtolation  which  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
One  program  will  assess  the  contribu- 
tion of  airborne  toxic  chemicato  to  the 
overall  toxic  pollution  In  the  Oreat 
Lakes  and  attempt  to  Identify  their 
sources.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in 
some  parts  of  the  Great  Lakes  waters, 
up  to  80  or  90  percent  of  all  pollutants 
now  come  from  the  air.  Thto  to  without 
doubt  one  of  the  most  important  envi- 
ronmental questions  facing  the  Great 
Lakes  region. 

Second,  thto  legislation  addresses 
one  aspect  of  the  many  environmental 
problems  the  Great  Lakes  region  to 
having  with  high  water  leveto  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  Several  proposato  have 
been  introduced  which  seek  to  manage 
the  water  leveto  of  the  Great  Lakes— 
and  substantial  debate  extots  within 
the  Congress  and  the  environmental 
community  on  questions  pertaining  to 
"water  level  management"  vto-a-vto 
"water  diversion."  Meanwhile,  reports 
have  circulated  that  the  Great  Lakes 
water  leveto  threaten  to  flood  some  of 
the  major  municipal  sewer  plants 
abutting  the  Great  Lakes  shorelines. 

Thto  bill  requires  the  EPA  to  Initiate 
a  research  study  to  advise  the  commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  as  to  the  threat 
which  high-water  leveto  may  or  may 
not  have  on  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  and  possible  implications 
of  such  high-water  flooding  which  are 
obviously      germane      considerations 


when  debating  the  broader  question  of 
water-level  management. 

a  isao 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  WoLn]. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  commend  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  Rhode  Island  for  suc- 
cessfuUy  amending  the  EPA  research 
authorization  to  Include  a  set-aside  for 
waste  rt  duction  activities. 

The  bill  now  earmuks  f  1  mllllori  In 
fiscal  year  1988  and  \t  least  $3  million 
In  fiscal  year  1989  for  State  m.'\tching 
grants  and  a  clearinghouse  to  dissemi- 
nate information  on  waste-reduction 
techniques.  These  provtoions  will  be 
essential  to  fostering  the  important 
work  being  done  In  the  States  to  help 
business  get  access  to  waste  reduction 
information. 

The  need  for  reducing  the  amounts 
of  waste  produced  in  our  society 
should  not  be  underestimated.  The 
garbage  barge  floating  aimlessly  along 
our  eastern  coastline  to  only  the  most 
recent  Indication  that  the  United 
States  to  producing  more  waste  than  it 
can  handle.  Toxic  wastes,  in  particu- 
lar, are  posing  an  ever  greater  threat 
to  our  environment,  the  public  health, 
and  the  economy.  The  office  of  tech- 
nology assessment  has  estimated  that 
we  produce  annually  a  shocking  1  ton 
of  hazardous  waste  for  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  the  Nation. 

The  long-term  environmental  bene- 
fits of  a  Federal  waste  reduction  effort 
are  obvious.  The  short  term  economic 
payoffs  are  surprising.  We  spend  ap- 
proximately $70  billion  each  year 
managing  hazardous  wastes.  The 
elimination  of  a  portion  of  that  waste 
would  save  us  millions  of  dollars.  For 
example,  a  Ventura  County.  CA, 
waste-reduction  program  to  saving  in- 
dustry $67  in  land  dtoposal  costs  for 
every  dollar  it  spends  on  waste  reduc- 
tion. Indeed,  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  estimates  that  a  Federal 
waste-reduction  program  would  pay 
for  Itself  in  less  than  a  year  based 
simply  on  the  increased  tax  base  it 
would  create. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  help  American  industry 
realize  its  tremendous  waste-reduction 
potential.  Thto  authorization  to  a  good 
start.  The  gentlewoman  from  Rhode 
Island  and  I  want  to  proceed  further, 
however.  We  are  planning  to  Introduce 
a  comprehensive  waste-reduction  bill 
in  the  coming  weeks.  Our  bill  will  au- 
thorize substantial  support  for  state 
waste-reduction  programs.  It  will  also 
establish  a  toxic  waste  accounting 
system  at  EPA  so  that  we  can  gain  a 
full  picture  of  the  waste-reduction  po- 
tential of  various  sectors  of  Industry 
and  help  those  Industries  meet  that 
potential. 


I  believe  thto  program  will  be  vital  to 
helping  industry  gain  access  to  one  of 
the  few  free  lunches  left  In  the  world, 
and  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  today's 
legtolation  give  waste-reduction  efforts 
a  head  start. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  BoKHuntr]. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill  authorizing 
the  programs  of  the  Envlroiunental 
Protection  Agency  for  1988,  but  I'm 
afraid  I  must  express  serious  concern 
that  EPA's  research  on  acid  rain  has 
not  made  its  way  into  policy  recom- 
mendations. 

In  fact,  the  pattern  of  delay  and 
denial  of  research  results,  and  the 
total  lack  of  policy  recommendations 
leads  one  to  wonder  whether  politics  to 
interfering  with  the  proper  conduct  of 
research.  Sometimes  EIPA  doesn't 
seem  to  publtoh  research  results  as 
much  as  nm  away  from  them. 

It's  been  7  years  since  Congress  es- 
tabltohed  the  National  Acid  Precipita- 
tion Assessment  Program  [NAPAPl  to 
study  the  causes,  effects,  and  potential 
solutions  to  the  so-called  acid  rain 
problem,  a  problem  that  I  know  con- 
cerns the  Speaker. 

The  EPA  to  first  among  equato  in  di- 
recting the  program  and  has  received 
slightly  more  than  half  the  total  re- 
search funds.  For  1987,  $85  million 
total.  EPA  gets  $55  million;  since  fiscal 
year  1982.  a  total  of  $303  million,  with 
EPA  getting  $180  million.  The  EPA 
Admintotrator  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  redirecting  hto  Agency 
toward  greater  attention  to  air  pollu- 
tion issues. 

But  something  to  ftohy  here.  While 
the  EPA-led  program  has  spent  more 
than  $300  million.  NAPAP  officlato  tell 
us  the  Information  they  have  gathered 
ton't  sufficient  to  decide  whether  the 
problem  to  serious  enough  to  warrant 
new  controto. 

The  1985  research  assessment  docu- 
ment to  more  than  2  years  late,  be- 
cause a  new  director  of  research, 
named  in  1985,  decided  to  completely 
rework  the  original  draft  docimient. 
putting  a  greater  emphasto  on  com- 
plexity and  unknown  factors. 

A  General  Accounting  Office  [GAO] 
investigation  of  the  research  program 
released  thto  weelt  reveato  that  by  the 
1990  deadline,  NAPAP  stUl  wont  have 
sufficient  information  on  forest  or  ma- 
teriato  damage.  They've  actually 
halted  their  research  on  the  total  eco- 
nomic value  of  damage.  But  they've 
told  GAO  they'll  have  sufficient  Infor- 
mation to  make  policy  recommenda- 
tions by  1990.  How  do  these  claims  fit 
together? 

I  would  like  to  know  what  magic  to 
going  to  occiu-  in  the  next  2  to  3  years 
to  ensure  that  NAPAP's  research  to 
completed,  and  will  meet  Its  statutory 
requirements. 


Over  1,200  nongovernment  studies 
on  acid  rain  point  to  a  very  clear  con- 
clusion: sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxide 
emissions,  in  the  huge  quantities  cur- 
rently allowed,  contribute  to  a  long  Itot 
of  damages  to  human  health  and  the 
environment.  The  NAPAP  evidence  to 
date  does  not  contradict  thto  conclu- 
sion—but it  does  go  to  extreme  lengths 
to  demonstrate  that  the  phrase  "acid 
rain"  to  too  simple  to  explain  the  full 
nature  of  the  problem. 

We  are  learning  that  acid  rain  to 
really  a  combination  of  several  com- 
plex factors  including  acid  deposition, 
climate,  high  ground-level  concentra- 
tions of  ozone,  and  local  conditions. 
But  as  our  friends  in  Canada,  West 
Germany,  and  elsewhere  have  learned 
from  the  massive,  tragic  losses  of 
living  lakes  and  forests,  there  to  no 
other  explanation  but  that  air  pollu- 
tion plays  the  key  role  in  creating  thto 
and  other  kinds  of  damage. 

What  we  need  to  not  more  confu- 
sion—we need  to  start  setting  some 
things  straight.  At  a  bare  minimum, 
we  need  EPA  and  NAPAP  to  complete 
their  research  on  time,  and  to  focus  on 
problem-solving.  Then  we  in  Congress 
need  some  courage  to  look  at  the  evi- 
dence and  set  thto  country  on  a  course 
to  fix  our  air  i>ollution  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  at  thto 
point  to  engage  In  a  colloquy  with  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  my 
dtotingutohed  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  SchkuerI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  based  on  the  recent 
GAO  report  and  the  gentleman's  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  program,  does 
the  gentleman  feel  that  EPA  or 
NAPAP  will  meet  the  1990  deadline 
for  completing  its  research  into  the 
causes,  effects,  and  potential  solutions 
to  the  acid  rain  problems? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Well,  the  GAO 
report  makes  it  clear  beyond  perad- 
venture  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
do  that  and  the  reason  they  will  not 
be  able  to  do  that  to  that  NAPAP  has 
downgraded  its  analysto  of  the  eco- 
nomic results  of  acid  rain  to  the  point 
where  it  would  be  virtually  impossible 
for  them  in  1990  to  have  sufficient  in- 
formation about  the  economic  results 
of  acid  rain  in  order  to  make  any  sensi- 
ble cost-benefit  recommendations  on 
an  action  program.  They  have  struc- 
tured their  research  to  be  a  nonstarter 
by  1990  and  to  make  it  Impossible  for 
them  to  make  any  sound  public  policy 
recommendations  on  an  action  pro- 
gram. Thto  admintotration  for  the  last 
7  years  has  said  that  we  have  to  know 
everything  about  acid  rain  imtil  we 
can  do  anjrthing.  and  since  they  have 
downgraded  their  research  on  the  as- 
sessment of  economic  results  of  acid 
rain,  they  have  produced  a  self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy  of  not  having  that  infor- 


mation by  1990  and  not  being  able  to 
make  public  policy  Judgments  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Well.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  Jiist  as  anxious  as  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  to  move 
forward. 

Let  me  ask  a  second  question.  Based 
on  the  gentleman's  understanding  of 
the  Intent  of  Congress  when  It  created 
the  research  program,  does  anything 
in  the  record  indicate  that  Congress 
must  wait  for  the  research  to  be  com- 
pleted before  it  may  take  action  to 
reduce  the  pollution  that  causes  add 
rain? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  WeU.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
you  luiow.  a  chap  went  up  to  the  infor- 
mation booth  in  a  Pennsylvania  sta- 
tion thto  morning  and  said.  "When  to 
the  last  train  to  Buffalo?" 

And  the  man  said.  "You  should  live 
so  long." 

Well,  the  research  to  never  going  to 
be  completed.  You  can  go  to  the 
pearly  gates  and  I  can  to  to  the  pearly 
gates  and  there  will  still  be  more  to 
know,  and  If  we  have  to  wait  until  we 
have  a  perfect,  complete,  total  re- 
search base,  we  will  never  do  anything. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  So  the  answer  to 
no.         

Mr.  SCHEUER.  And  of  course,  we 
must  go  ahead  when  we  have  an  ade- 
quate responsible  research  base. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinoto  [Mr.  Has- 
tertI. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  for  yielding  thto  time. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HASTERT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinoto. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Lujait]  making  thto  time 
available  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
noto so  that  we  might  have  the  opix>r- 
tunity  to  acquaint  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  with  a  problem  in  our 
State  of  Illinoto  that  may  very  well  be 
a  research  related  problem. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  had  an  amend- 
ment to  thto  bill  that  I  was  going  to 
offer  which  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  persuades  me  to  not  germane 
to  thto  bill,  so  I  am  not  going  to  offer 
it,  but  I  did  want  to  acquaint  both  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  with  a 
problem  that  extots  in  Illinoto  and  per- 
haps in  other  places. 

I  have  in  my  dtotrict  a  town  that  has 
passed  a  referendum  to  try  to  comply 
with  the  EPA  standards  on  radium 
content  in  the  municipal  water  supply. 

Now  they  are  levying  at  the  maxi- 
mum rate  with  the  referendum  and 
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•r«  ittll  •  mUlkm  dollan  ahort  of 
hftTlnc  enough  money  to  meet  tlM  low 
bid  of  tlM  various  oontnetors  who 
have  bid  on  •  iMroJect  to  bring  them 
into  oomi»Uance  with  the  EPA  guide- 
line. They  have  no  other  way  of  get- 
ting any  more  money.  They  simply 
have  no  way  of  coming  Into  eompll- 
anoe. 

The  gentleman  from  IlUnoli  [Mr. 
HAsniTl  has  40  communities  In  his 
distrtet  wrestling  with  a  problem  like 
this,  which  we  think  may  be  a  re- 
search problem  because  the  scientific 
community,  notably  at  the  Argonne 
Laboratory  In  Illinois  tells  us  that  the 
standards  that  we  are  being  required 
to  meet  are  excessive  and  unwarranted 
to  protect  the  public  health  of  the  dtl- 
aras  of  Illinois. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  lUi- 
nols  [Mr.  Hasrbt]  if  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  relate  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  and  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion that  Is  being  given  to  him  by  the 
Argonne  National  Laboratory. 

Mr.  HABTERT.  Well.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  I  will  re- 
claim some  of  my  time. 

In  my  district.  I  have  40-aome  com- 
munities who  have  a  problem  meeting 
standards  for  radium  in  water.  Now. 
this  radium  is  a  naturally  occurring 
substance.  It  comes  out  of  the  glacier 
system  millenniums  ago  and  it  is  actu- 
ally the  deterioration  of  ground  up 
uranium.  Radlimi  is  a  natural  byprod- 
uct. The  radium  1b  found  In  the  water 
anywhere  from  15  picociuries  to  11  pi- 
cocurles  and  the  E3*A  has  set  a  stand- 
ard for  5  picocuries  per  liter. 

Now.  that  standard  is  not  really  in 
our  understanding  a  substantiated 
standard.  It  could  be  5  picocuries.  It 
could  be  15  or  it  could  be  25. 
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One  of  the  things  that  we  see  is  the 
phenomenon  that  we  have  small  towns 
and  large  towns  that  are  actually 
saying  that  they  have  to  shut  down 
their  water  supplies  to  meet  this 
standard  which  nobody  luiows  if  it  is  a 
relevant  standard  or  not. 

Certainly  the  problem  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  and  I  both  share 
Is  that  we  have  to  go  back  to  these 
communities  and  tell  them  that  these 
are  relevant  standards,  that  these 
things  are  going  to  cost  anywhere 
from  $40  million  for  some  cities  to  %A 
million  for  other  cities  or  towns,  and 
what  we  see  is  they  shut  down  water 
supplies,  people  who  normally  would 
buy  water  from  a  municipality  say. 
"We're  not  going  to  pay  that."  they 
dig  their  own  well,  and  the  water 
comes  from  the  same  source. 

It  Is  really  a  problem,  and  it  is  a 
problem  in  dealing  with  those  munici- 
palities. I  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
gentleman  could  shed  some  light  on 
that. 


Chairman,  will  the    meets  immedtote  needs  o(  the  reguMory  pro- 


Mr.  ROS.  Mr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HA8TXRT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  ROE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
jrieldlng. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  exactly 
where  the  gentleman  Is  cmnlng  from, 
because  we  have  had  ctmiparable  prob- 
lems In  some  of  our  legislation  In  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

I  share  the  gentleman's  concern 
most  extensively  and  most  substan- 
tively, and  I  will  assure  both  gentle- 
men that  we  will  look  into  this  matter 
with  dispatch  to  see  what  kind  of  sug- 
gestions and  reconunendatlons  we  can 
make  to  come  back  and  see  if  we  can 
help  to  cure  the  issue. 

I  think  that  It  is  a  very  legitimate 
concern,  and  we  will  give  It  our  fullest 
attention,  that  I  promise  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  concern,  and 
he  can  understand  our  perplexity  in 
trying  to  find  out  what  those  stand- 
ards are  and  how  we  can  deal  with 
those. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HASTERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  might  just  sug- 
gest this,  because  there  is  a  body 
within  the  scientific  community  will- 
ing to  say  that  a  15-picocurie-per-liter 
is  an  adequate  standard,  we  would  like 
to  suggest  the  possibility  of  consider- 
ing in  the  conference  the  suspension 
of  this  EPA  regulation  as  it  affects  our 
communities  until  such  time  as  re- 
search can  be  done  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  15-mlcrocurle-per- 
liter  standard  would  be  Just  as  effec- 
tive for  public  health  as  the  5-mlcro- 
curle  standard  that  is  being  presently 
insisted  upon  In  the  regulation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CalifomM.  Mr  Chatrman.  I 
would  Kks  to  commend  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  mtrKvity  member  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Roe  and  Mr.  Lluan.  and  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  and  rankirtg  mtrxxity  member, 
Mr.  SCHEUER  arti  Miss  Schneider,  (or  their 
work  in  devek>pir>g  ttvs  important  bill. 

As  the  former  chairman  of  ttw  ScierKe  Sub- 
committee with  responsitMlity  for  EPA  re- 
search. I  have  a  particular  interest  in  noting 
the  historical  trends  in  environmental  re- 
search. At  the  same  tinw  tttat  Cor^gress  has 
been  increasing  EPA's  workload  with  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Water  Act.  Supertund, 
Safe  Orinking  Water  Act  and  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  EPA's  re- 
sewch  budget  has  dwindtod.  Exduding  the 
two  rosaarch  growth  areas  of  Supertimd  and 
add  rain,  for  example,  the  EPA  research 
budget  has  decreased  nearty  half  since  fiscal 
1061.  adiusting  for  inflation. 

It  is  hsrdly  surpnsirtg.  ttwn.  that  EPA  hss 
tended  to  conduct  only  that  research  which 


Ttiis  short-term  focus,  however,  has  serious 
consequerKes.  It  prevents  EPA  from  develop- 
ing tha  kind  of  bask;  sdenlific  information  on 
environmental  procssasi  snd  effects  thst  are 
needad  to  addrsss  some  of  ttie  furxlamental 
urwrtalnMas  that  hi?idar  dscisionmakirig. 

We  know  vary  Nttta,  for  exampla.  sboiM  the 
physical,  chemical,  and  btotogk^al  forces  at 
work  in  the  so*  and  In  ground  walsr.  UnW  very 
for  cxampte,  it  was  ttxxjght  that  no 
ndstad  in  ground  water  wtiich 
could  help  degrade  contaminants  through  nat- 
ural biological  procsssss.  Resesrchers  st 
ERA'S  ground  walsr  labs  in  Ada,  OK.  have 
upset  that  notkjn  with  the  discovery  that  there 
are  bacteria  in  grourtd  water  ttwt  can  degrade 
contaminsnts.  This  discovary  can  hsve  msior 
poicy  consaquencea  Tests  dorw  to  dste  sug- 
gest ttMt  contaminants  in  ground  water  may 
not  spread  as  far  as  had  been  feared,  due  to 
these  biotogical  rrtechanisms. 

Similar  adentifk:  uncertainties  abound.  We 
know  little  about  microbtal  interactions  in  soil. 
As  a  result  it  is  difficult  to  predict,  in  advance, 
what  effects  rslsasing  a  genetically  engi- 
neered organism  wM  have  on  s  microbial  eco- 
system. Sirioe  microbes  sustain  agricultural 
activity,  risks  couM  be  great— or  they  couW  be 
small  We  )ust  do  not  krww. 

In  addition,  a  short-term  focus  prevents  EPA 
from  kx)king  ahead  to  emerging  environmental 
problems,  to  identify  and  assess  possible 
issues  at  earty  stages  wt>ere  mitigation  or  pre- 
vention might  be  less  costly.  A  recent  report 
by  EPA  offKials  which  compared  environmen- 
tal risks  of  different  types  of  envirorwnental 
problems  showed  tttat  EPA  pays  relatively 
little  attentkxi  to  enwrgirtg  environmental 
problems  such  as  stratospheric  ozone  deple- 
tkxi  and  climate  char>ge  even  though  ttiey 
may  p>09«  significantly  greater  ttveats  to 
human  health  and  the  environment  ttian  well- 
kfxjwn  problems. 

As  EPA's  Indeperxlent  Scierx^  Advisory 
Board  has  said,  "What  is  needed  is  for  EPA  to 
devetop  a  better  system  of  eyes  and  ears  that 
can  alert  It  to  issues  beyorvj  today's  invnedi- 
ate  regulatory  and  statutory  priorities." 

I  am  pleased  that  H.R.  2355  addresses 
these  conceriis  by  mandating  EPA  to  conduct 
arxl  support  k>rig-range  environmental  re- 
search. The  tJill  requires  at  least  10  percent  of 
the  suttKXtzed  funds  to  be  used  tor  this  type 
of  basic  research.  Much  of  those  funds  will  be 
used  to  support  research  at  universities  arvl 
research  centers,  tttersby  enabling  EPA  to  tap 
ttte  existirig  expertise  in  tfw  academic  commu- 
nity. 

The  bW  also  requires  tfie  Administrator  to 
report  to  Cortgress  on  «*ays  to  improve  tfw 
Office  of  Research  and  Devekipment's  capa- 
bility to  identify  and  assess  potential  envvorv 
mental  problefrw. 

II  we  are  ever  to  escape  the  usual  "regula- 
tion by  crisis"  mentality  that  pervades  errvirorv 
mental  law,  we  must  begin  to  sntidpate  prob- 
lems before  ttwy  beconw  a  cnsis. 

H.R.  2355  will  help  restore  sonw  balance  to 
EPA's  research  program,  aiKl  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
wouk)  like  to  vocaKze  my  support  for  Mr. 


ROE'S  bW,  H.R.  2355,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tkxis  for  envirorvnemal  research  programs  at 
the  Environnfiental  Protection  Agency. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  and  my  col- 
leagues representing  the  Great  Lakes  States 
are  the  proviskXM  of  sectkxi  7  of  the  bHI.  This 
sectnn  provides  for  two  special  studies  of 
Great  Lakes  resource  probtems:  toxk:  polki- 
tkxi  and  water  levels.  The  Nstkxial  Academy 
of  Sciences  has  concluded  that  Great  Lakes 
raskJenIs  sre  exposed  to  more  toxics  ttuin  the 
U.S.  populstion  ss  s  wlx>le,  and  many  of 
tttese  uonlamir»ants  come  from  the  sir  from 
unknown  sources.  In  addition,  the  shores  of 
this  treasured  natkxial  resource  are  dissolving 
from  ttie  action  of  devastating,  mWenrsum- 
high  water  levels,  which  flood  Ijeaches  and 
erode  bluffs,  endangering  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  Great  Lakes  shoreline  resklents.  These 
problems  must  be  addressed  immediately  to 
reduce  the  threat  to  human  health  and  safety 
in  ttie  Great  Lakes  srea. 

Section  7(b)  of  H.R.  2355  requires  the  EPA 
to  assess  the  effect  of  airborne  toxk:  poHut- 
ants  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  to  klentify  their 
sources.  A  report  to  Congress  on  the  progress 
of  this  progrsm  Is  due  1  year  after  enactment 
This  program  couM  be  a  crucial  element  in  inrv 
plementing  the  1978  Great  Lakes  Water  Qual- 
ity Agreement  signed  by  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  coordinate  cleanup  efforts  to 
control  pollutants  drainirig  Into  ttie  lakes  from 
both  countries.  It  is  also  my  hope  that  the  ir>- 
fonnatxKi  devetoped  by  EPA  will  akj  the  Great 
Lakes  States  in  addressing  ttw  deadly  prot>- 
lem  of  PCB's,  heavy  metals,  and  dwxins  in 
their  waters  and  sediments,  and  improve  the 
health  of  Great  Lakes  resklents  and  wikHife 
alike 

Sectton  7(f)  requires  EPA  to  submit  a  report 
to  Congress  descriljing  research  programs 
identifying  the  effects  that  rising  lake  levels 
will  have  on  sewage  treatment  works  and  ef- 
forts to  mitigate  the  problem.  This  proviskxi 
dovetails  neatly  with  H.R.  1068,  legislatx>n  I 
cosponsored  creating  a  Federal  Guaranteed 
Loan  Program  for  the  protectk>n  of  resklential 
real  property  ak>ng  the  Great  Lakes  shore.  As 
Repubican  vice  chairman  of  the  House  Mer- 
cftant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  I  have 
cosponsored  legislatkxi  reauthorizing  the  Na- 
txxial  Sea  Grant  College  Program,  whch  has 
assisted  Great  Lakes  shoreline  resklents 
through  outreach-educatkxi  programs  on 
coastal  hazards.  I  am  also  exploring  other 
avenues  of  relief,  inckiding  grants  through  ttie 
(Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  for  shoreline 
erosion  and  fkxxjing,  and  prohibiting  Federal 
expenditures  ericouraging  devekipment  in  cer- 
t^  limited  unprotected  and  undevek)ped 
shore  areas  under  the  Coastal  Barrier  Re- 
sources Act  The  EPA  report,  due  180  days 
after  Mr.  Roe's  bill  is  enacted,  wW  add  to  the 
infonnatnn  pool  and  might  result  In  other 
measures  designed  to  save  Great  Lakes 
shoreline  structures  from  further  devastatkxi. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chsirman,  today  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2355,  the  Environ- 
mental ProlBCtton  Agency  research  authoriza- 
tk>n  for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969.  The 
House  Science,  Space,  and  Technotogy  Corrt- 
mitlee  reported  this  measure  by  a  votee  vote. 
H.R.  2355  provkles  auttiorizatkyi  primarily 
for  the  EPA  Offks  of  Resesrch  and  Devetop- 
About  two-thirds  of  EPA's 


budget  is  for  research  conducted  outskto  the 
Agency,  and  is  csrried  out  through  grants, 
contracts,  and  cooperative  agreements  with 
universities,  consultants,  snd  privste  research 
consultants. 

H.R.  2355  authorizes  S294  mdHon  in  fiscal 
year  1968  and  S307  milNon  in  fiscal  year 
1969.  Tlw  bHI's  total  auttvxizatkxi  is  equal  to 
the  administratkxi's  fiscal  year  1988  budget 
request  and  is  S1 1  mUKon  less  than  the  fiscal 
year  1967  appropriatkxis  level. 

This  measure  requires  that  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  tt>e  funds  appropriated  for  envirorv 
mental  research  be  used  to  cor>duct  basic, 
kx>g-term  research,  and  that  70  percent  of 
these  kxig-term  research  funds  be  used  to 
support  research  outskle  the  EPA  st  universi- 
ties and  other  research  centers. 

Tt>e  bHI  also  requires  EPA,  in  conjunctkxi 
with  other  agencies  and  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment to  conduct  a  study  on  the  contrtxj- 
tnn  of  airborne  toxk:  chermcsls  to  toxk;  polki- 
tk>n  in  the  Great  Lakes  area,  and  to  klentify 
ttte  sources. 

Finally,  the  measure  requires  that  at  least 
$1  milKon  of  the  funds  authorized  by  the  bill  in 
fiscal  year  1988  and  at  least  $3  millkxi  in 
fiscal  year  1989  be  used  for  State  grants  for 
demonstratk>n  projects  to  show  how  to  mini- 
mize the  generatkxi  of  hazardous  wastes. 

H.R.  2355  enjoys  strong  bipartisan  support 
on  the  House  Science.  Space,  and  Technok>- 
gy  Committee  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2355 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentative*   of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLf. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  ss  the  "Environ- 
mental Research,  Development,  and  Dem- 
onstration Authorization  Act  ol  1987". 

SEC.  L  GENERAL  AUTHORIZATIONS. 

(a)  EmrnomiKirTAL  Rsseakcr,  Devzlop- 
MKHT,  AHD  Dkiioiistratioh.— There  are  au- 
thorized to  l)e  appropriated  to  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  for  environmen- 
tal research,  development  and  demonstra- 
tion activities,  the  following  sums: 

(1)  965,462,800  (or  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$88,099,800  for  fiscal  1989  for  activities  au- 
thorized under  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

(2)  $24,685,400  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and 
$25,689,100  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  activities 
authorized  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act. 

(3)  $23,929,500  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$24,570,800  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  activities 
authorized  under  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  (tlUe  XTV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act). 

(4)  $45,236,800  for  (iacal  year  1988  and 
$48,151,700  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  activities 
authorized  under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act. 

(5)  $13,690,200  for  fiscal  year  1968  and 
$14,596,300  for  fiscal  year  1989  for  activities 
authorised  under  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide  and  Rodentlcide  Act. 


(6)  $2378.100  (or  fiscal  year  1968  and 
$2,952,400  (or  flacal  year  1969  (or  nuUatteo 
activities  authorised  under  section  301  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act. 

(7)  $23,905,900  (or  (Iscal  year  1968  and 
$26,202,400  (or  fiscal  year  1989  (or  Interdis- 
ciplinary acUvlUes. 

(8)  $29,017,500  for  (Iacal  year  1988  and 
$30,215,300  for  fiscal  year  1966  for  actlvlUes 
authorized  under  the  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act. 

(9)  $55,866,600  (or  fiscal  year  1966  (or 
energy  activities  of  which  not  more  than 
$52,331,100  shall  be  for  acid  deposition  re- 
search, and  $56,216,900  (or  (Iacal  year  1989 
(or  energy  activities  o(  which  not  more  than 
$56,611,900  shall  be  (or  add  depostUon  re- 
search. 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  af  (ect  amounts  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1988.  and  for  fiscal 
year  1989  for  Superfund  research  activities 
as  authorized  by  the  Superfund  Amend- 
ments and  Reauthorization  Act  o(  1966. 

(b)  PKOGRAM  MAMAGKICKirr  AHD  StIPPOKT.— 

There  is  authorized  to  l>e  appropriated  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Ofdce  o(  Research  and  Development, 
$9,796,400  (or  (Iscal  year  1968  and 
$10,414,600  (or  fiscal  year  1969  (or  program 
management  and  support. 

(c)  Reviews.— The  Administrator  o(  the 
Enviroiunental  Protection  AgeiKy  (bereln- 
a(ter  re(erred  to  as  the  "Administrator") 
may  utilize  (imds  authorized  in  subsection 
(a)  or  (b)  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  ap- 
propriate scientific  and  professlor^al  reviews 
of  research  and  development  grant,  con- 
tract, and  cooperative  agreement  applica- 
tions and  to  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments to  conduct  such  reviews. 

(d)  Tkahspers.— 

(1)  10  PEKCEiii  LnoT.— Except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (2),  funds  may  be  transferred 
among  the  categories  listed  in  sutjsections 
(a)  and  (b)  so  long  as  the  net  funds  trans- 
ferred to  or  from  any  category  do  not 
exceed  10  percent  of  the  amount  authorized 
for  the  category  in  such  subsections. 

<2)      TKAItSPKRS      KXCSSDIHC       10      PERCEMT 

LiMtT.— The  Administrator  may  propoae 
transfers  to  or  from  any  category  exceeding 
10  percent  of  the  amount  authorized  for 
that  category  in  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  If  a 
full  and  complete  explanation  of  any  such 
proposed  transfer  and  the  reason  therefor  is 
transmitted  in  writing  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  appropriate  authorizing 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatlvea 
and  the  Senate.  The  proposed  transfer  may 
l)e  made  only  when  30  calendar  days  have 
passed  after  the  transmission  of  such  writ- 
ten explanation. 

(3)  Compliahce.— If  any  funds  are  trans- 
ferred from  one  category  listed  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  to  another  category  so  listed, 
and  the  transfer  of  such  funds  or  any  part 
thereof  is  not  In  full  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  then 
(from  and  after  the  date  of  such  transfer) 
none  of  the  funds  otherwise  available  in  the 
category  to  which  the  transfer  is  made  (in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  trana(erred 
funds  themselves)  may  be  obligated,  ex- 
pended, or  otherwise  used,  for  any  purpose, 
until  such  time  as  all  of  such  requirements 
have  been  fully  complied  with. 

(e)  CLOsnfG  OmcB.  e;ic.— No  funds  au- 
thorized to  Ik  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  used  by  the  Administrator  to 
close  any  field  sUtlon.  regioiua  offlce,  labo- 
ratory, or  other  research  center,  or  (or  any 
payment  (or  a  reductlon-in-(oroe,  and  no 
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r  raduettoo  ihaU  (m  flnaaiBed. 
at  iMat  M  dftjn  prior  U»  iMUlnc  any 
notln  of  MKta  doatnc  or  radueUan 
tlM  Admlnlatrator  taifoma  Um  approprtate 
luMittrn  and  approprlatton  oanunlUMa  of 
Um  aanate  and  Um  Boua*  of  Repreaanta- 
tlTca  tn  wriUnc  of  the  riMona  for  such  ckia- 
liw  or  roduction.  tba  impact  of  nieh  cloalnc 
or  reduction  on  eanrtnc  out  tb«  provlakMu 
of  thta  Act,  the  datalla  of  audi  reduction  or 
dkaitim.  u>d  other  pertinent  Information. 

(f)  AvAiiABiurr.— Approprtetlana  made 
pomant  to  the  authority  prorided  by  thia 
Art  ahaU  remain  avaflable  for  obligation  for 
expenditure,  or  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture, for  aucb  poloda  aa  may  be  apedfled  In 
the  AeU  making  aueh  approprlatlona. 

<g)  LDOTATiOii.— No  funda  appropriated 
pursuant  to  thIa  Act  may  be  uaed  for  any  ac- 
tMtlaa  other  than  thoae  authortead  by  thIa 
Act. 

t.  BAaic  KKviaoranifrAL  rcbsakh  no- 


the  Office  of  Reeearch  and  Devetopmant  to 
Identify  emerging  environmental  problema, 
to  aaaaea  the  potential  riaka  to  human 
health  and  the  enylronment  aaaodated  with 
aueh  problema.  and  to  derdop  appropriate 
reeearch  programa  In  reaponae  to  aueh  prob- 


(a)  Babic  liOiw-TBM  R—arw  —In  addi- 
tion to  proTldlng  direet  raaeareh  aupport  for 
the  regulatory  needa  of  the  program  offleea. 
aa  required  by  aectlon  7  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Reeearch.  Development  and  Demonatra- 
tlon  Act  of  19T7.  the  Administrator  ahall 
alao  conduct,  and  aupport  at  universities 
and  other  reeearch  canters,  basic  long-tenn 
rnacerrh  which  furthers  the  scientific  un- 
derstanding of  environmental  pollution  and 
proeamea  and  their  effecta  upon  human 
health  and  the  environment  or  Improvea  acl- 
entlflc  and  engineering  capabllltlea  to  Iden- 
tify, aaaeaa,  and  reduce  exlatlng  and  poten- 
tial rtaka  to  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. Unices  otherwise  specified  by  law.  at 
least  10  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  environmental  reeearch.  development 
and  demonstration  shall  be  obligated  and 
expended  for  basic  long-term  environmental 
reeearch.  of  which  at  leaat  70  percent  ahaU 
be  uaed  to  support  such  reeearch  at  unlver- 
altiea  and  other  reeearch  centers. 

(b)  RxForr.— The  Administrator  shall  pro- 
vide to  Congress  an  annual  description  of 
the  basic  long-range  research  activities 
funded  in  the  previous  f lacal  year  under  thIa 


(c>  NAS  Stust.— The  Administrator  shaU 
provide  support  tar  a  study  by  the  National 
li/r^Amnty  of  Sciences  which  shall  review  the 
adequacy  of  Federal  funding  of  environmen- 
tal research  at  the  Nation's  universities  and 
research  centers. 

age  4.  ggPBAL  or  (  YKAK  aBSKABCH  XBPOirr  UE- 
QUWgMSNT. 

(a)  RxTBAL.— Section  5  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Research.  Development  and  Demonstra- 
tion Act  of  l»7«  Is  repealed. 

(b)  AmmKBrrs  to  ERDDA.— The  Envi- 
ronmental Research.  Development  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1B7S  Is  amended  aa 
follows: 

(1)  Strike  section  4. 

(3)  Strike  the  words  "Including  those  de- 
fined In  the  five-year  research  plan."  at  the 
and  of  section  7(a). 

(3)  Strike  aectlon  MO. 

(4)  Strike  the  language  In  aubsectlon  (a) 
of  section  9  beginning  with  the  phraae  "The 
Admlntatrator  shall  Include"  down  through 
the  end  of  such  subsection. 

I.  ggPOar  ON  gmaCINC  gNVIBONNgNTAL 


Within  IM  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology  in  the  House  of  Repreaent- 
attvea  and  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Wortca  tn  the  Senate  making  rec- 
ommendatlona  to  Improve  th?  capability  of 


nc  «.  aagncs  aovisoby  BOAaa 

(a)  AnroAL  Rvoar.— The  Scienee  Advlao- 
ry  Board  eatabllahed  by  the  Environmental 
Reeearch.  Development  and  Authorisation 
Act  of  1»7S  shaU  submit  an  annual  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology In  the  House  of  RepresenUUvea  and 
the  Committee  on  EnvlnHunent  and  Public 
Worka  In  the  Senate  providing  the  Sdenoe 
Advlaory  Board's  views  on  the  President's 
budget  request  for  research.  developm«it. 
and  deoMMistratlon  actlvltlea  at  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  Such  report 
ahall  be  aubmitted  to  Congreaa  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  submlaalon  of  the 
Preaident's  budget  to  Congreaa. 

(b)  EvAioATiow.— The  Science  Advlaory 
Board  shall  evaluate  ongoing  and  planned 
research,  development,  and  demonstration 
activities  in  at  leaat  3  areas  In  each  fiscal 
year.  The  areas  for  evaluation  shall  be  se- 
lected by  the  Science  Advisory  Board  after 
consultation  with  the  Administrator,  the 
Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Worka  in  the  Senate.  Reports  containing 
the  Science  Advlaory  Board's  evaluaUons 
and  recommendations  shall  be  filed  with 
such  committees.  The  Administrator  shall 
provide  to  such  committees  a  written  re- 
sponse to  the  Science  Advisory  Board's  eval- 
uations and  recommendations  within  60 
days  after  the  Science  Advisory  Board's 
report  has  been  filed  with  Congreaa. 

8BC  7.  SPECIAL  STITDIES. 

(a)  Scmmnc  SrAmifo  Nsxds  Assbss- 
MKirr.— Within  180  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congreaa  a  report  which  identifies  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  key  sci- 
entific staffing  needs  and  the  budgetary  Im- 
plications of  meeting  such  needs.  The  report 
should  address  the  significance  and  extent 
of  problems  with  the  Agency's  current  sci- 
entific skilU  mix;  Identify  training  and 
other  needs  of  existing  scientific  staff:  iden- 
tify which  new  scientific  skills  are  needed 
and  their  relatlortship  to  new  hiring  deci- 
sions: develop  realistic  cost  estimates  for 
key  assessment  activities  aiMl  their  relation- 
ship to  workload  models:  and  Identify  steps 
to  improve  the  Agency's  risk  assessment  ca- 
pacity. 

(b>  OaxAT  l^MMM  An  Toxica  Studt.— In 
cooperaUon  with  other  Federal  agencies, 
the  Canadian  Ctovemment.  State  agencies, 
and  the  International  Joint  Commiaalon. 
the  Admlnlatrator  shall  Initiate  s  research 
program  to  assess  the  relative  contribution 
of  atmospheric  deposition  of  toxic  sub- 
stances to  the  total  toxic  loading  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin  and  to  Identify  the 
aourcea  of  sach  toxic  substances.  Such  sul>- 
itan'tf  shall  include,  but  are  not  limited  to. 
polynudear  aromatic  hydrocarbons.  PCB's. 
dloxins  and  furans.  DDT.  Mlrex.  Dleldrin. 
heavy  metals,  solvents,  phtalates,  and  hexa- 
chlorobenaene.  The  Administrator  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence, Space,  and  Teclinology  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  in  the 
Senate  within  one  year  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  to  report  on  the  progress  of  such 
research  program. 


(c)  PxanciDK  RsaiaTAMcz  Mowaokiixmt.— 
The  Administrator,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
ahall  conduct  a  research  study  on  the  envi- 
ronmental effects  of  pesticide  resistance  and 
the  potential  of  pesticide  resistance  manage- 
ment techniques  to  control  or  reduce  such 
effects.  The  Admlnlatrator  shall  submit  a 
report  containing  the  resulU  of  such  study 
to  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  In  the  Senate  within  30 
months  after  the  enactment  of  thia  Act  to 
report  on  the  progreaa  of  such  research  pro- 
gram. 

(d)  EmcACT  or  DiaiwracTAJiTS.— The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  establish  a  research  pro- 
gram to  evaluate  existing  test  protocols,  and 
develop  alternative  protocols,  for  sssfs sing 
the  efficacy  of  antimicrobial  control  agents, 
including  disinfectanU.  The  Admlnlatrator 
ahall  submit  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology  in  the 
Houae  of  Repreaentatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Woriu  in 
the  Senate  within  30  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  to  report  on  the 
progreaa  of  such  research  program. 

(e)  Haxakoous  Wastx  MunmzATioM.— By 
October  1.  1S«7.  the  Administrator  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology  in  the 
Houae  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  in 
the  Senate  a  research  strategy  for  the  mini- 
mization of  hazardous  wastes.  The  strategy 
shall  be  designed  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment and  acceptance  by  industry  of  tech- 
niques that  will  result  in  the  reduction  of 
hazardous  wastes  at  the  source  of  their  pro- 
duction. The  strategy  shall  Include  pro- 
grams which  provide  matching  assistance  to 
States  to  fund  the  demonstration  and  eval- 
uation of  a  wide  range  of  innovative  source 
reduction  techniques  for  small  businesses  in 
a  variety  of  industries  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  clearinghouse  for  the  dlaaemlna- 
tion  of  information  on  promising  hazardous 
waste  minimization  approaches. 

(f)  Within  180  days  after  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Science. 
Space,  and  Technology  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaenUtlves  and  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  in  the  Senate  a 
report  which  describes  EPAs  research  pro- 
gram and  any  other  relevant  research  (1)  to 
Identify  the  threat  that  rising  lake  levels  in 
the  Oreat  Lakes  poses  to  nearby  sewage 
treatment  faculties  and  (3)  to  mitigate  the 
problem. 

Mr.  ROE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bUl  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Rccoro,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersejr? 

There  was  no  objection. 


coa 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  will 
report  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  printed  In  the  bill  as  re- 
ported be  considered  en  bloc. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  On  page  3,  line 
17,  amend  "(58,611,000"  to  read 
"$53,611,900". 

On  page  13,  line  3,  add  the  following  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (e): 

The  strategy  shall  provide  funding  levels 
and  implementation  timelines  for  each  pro- 
gram proposed. 

On  page  13.  add  the  following  paragraph 
after  line  14: 

(g)  Within  180  days  after  enactment  of 
thla  Act.  the  Administrator  shaU  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Science, 
Space,  and  Teclmology  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  PubUc  Works  in  the  Senate  a 
report  which  ( 1 )  assesses  the  sUte-of-the-art 
in  water  resource  aquatic  plant  manage- 
ment models  and  (3)  determines  the  feasibil- 
ity of  updating  the  Agency's  existing  model. 

Mr.  ROE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc,  considered  as  read, 
and  printed  in  the  Rccors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlenuui  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMXRSiaarr  ormxD  bt  kb.  lujah 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lujar:  On 
page  13,  add  a  new  subsection  section  7(h) 
as  follows: 

"Sac.  7(h).  Within  180  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology  in  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  and  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works  In 
the  Senate,  a  report  which  assesses  the  cur- 
rent status  on  research  Into  the  use  of  oxy- 
genated fuels  containing  ethanol  or  metha- 
nol to  reduce  carbon  monoxide  and  ozone 
emissions." 

Mr.  LUJAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Rbcohd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  directs  the  EDA  Adminis- 
trator to  prepare  a  report  to  Congress 
which  assesses  the  current  status  on 
research  into  the  use  of  oxygenated 
fuels  to  reduce  carbon  monoxide  and 
other  emissions  which  could  be  damag- 
ing to  the  ozone  layer.  Oxygenated 
fuel  Is  fuel  blended  with  additives  such 
as  ethanol  and  methanol. 

By  way  of  background,  in  typical 
urban  areas,  the  primary  source  of 
carbon  monoxide  emissions  is  motor 


transportation.  It  is  estimated,  for  ex- 
ample, that  cara,  trucks,  and  buses  ac- 
count for  75  percent  of  the  carbon 
monoxide  emitted  in  the  city  of  Albu- 
querque in  my  district.  In  Denver,  it  is 
estimated  at  85  percent  and  in  Los  An- 
geles it  Is  90  percent. 

Many  States  and  local  air  Districts 
are  considering  mandating  the  use  of 
oxygenated  gasoline  In  order  to  reduce 
carbon  monoxide  emissions  from 
motor  vehicles. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  Congress 
reviewed  the  current  research  results 
into  the  use  of  oxygenated  fuels.  If 
they  look  promising,  we  shotild  then 
direct  the  appropriate  regulatory 
agencies  to  consider  the  use  of  oxygen- 
ated fuels  as  an  alternative  to  manda- 
tory automobile  inspection  and  main- 
tenance programs.  This  may  prove  to 
be  a  cost-effective  way  of  reducing  am- 
bient carbon  monoxide  levels  and 
other  pollutants  harmful  to  the  ozone 
layer. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  ROE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico.  It  is  a  constructive 
amendment  and  addresses  an  Impor- 
tant research  Issue. 

One  of  the  most  Intractable  prob- 
lems we  have  had  In  meeting  the  clean 
air  requirements  is  the  urban  pollu- 
tion caused  by  cars.  Major  urban  areas 
of  the  country  have  made  progress 
over  the  last  several  years  in  reducing 
ozone  concentrations,  but  still  exceed 
the  limits  of  the  CHean  Air  Act.  Includ- 
ed among  these  areas  are  California, 
the  Northeast,  the  Texas  gulf  coast, 
and  the  Chicago  area. 

Alternative  fuels  for  cars  may  give 
cities  another  tool  in  fighting  air  pol- 
lution. Several  Federal  agencies  and 
States,  Including  the  EPA,  are  con- 
ducting research  and  small-scale  dem- 
onstrations on  methanol-fueled  vehi- 
cles. 

While  preliminary  restilts  appear 
promising,  there  still  remain  questions 
whether  the  technology  will  provide 
substantial  emission  reductions  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Lujah  will  give  the  Congress  and  the 
EPA  an  opportunity  to  pull  all  of  this 
research  together  and  assess  a  future 
course  of  action. 

I  congratulate  the  gentlemen  on  his 
amendment  and  welcome  his  contribu- 
tion.          

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yortt. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  strcmg  gup- 
port  of  this  very  constnicUve  and 
thoughtftil  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  New  York  City  is  one 
of  the  cities,  like  my  colleagues'  tirban 
areas,  that  are  having  a  difficult  ttane 
in  meeting  the  end-of-the-year  dead- 
line for  compliance  with  the  ooone  and 
the  carbon  monoxide  standards  in  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  Despite  very  strenuous 
efforts,  progress  In  meeting  these 
standards  has  been  difficult  and  slow. 
The  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Lujah]  has  identified  one  possi- 
ble option  that  seems  to  show  a  great 
deal  of  promise.  Just  recently  the  city 
of  New  Yorit  has  annotmoed  that  it 
would  be  implementing  an  experimen- 
tal program  to  test  fleet  vehicles  that 
are  powered  by  methanol  and  com- 
pressed natural  gas. 

We  need  to  bring  together  all  the 
data  that  can  be  generated  on  these 
technologies  to  see  if  we  have  a  sensi- 
ble, cost-effective,  reasonable,  and  reli- 
able method  for  improving  air  quality. 
So  I  congratulate  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  for  his  very  constructive 
amendment,  and  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  IlllnolB. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jieldlng. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  LujahI.  Half  of 
the  ethanol  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  is  manufactured  within 
50  miles  of  my  home  city,  and  the 
State  of  Illinois  Is  known  by  some  as 
the  Saudi  Arabia  of  ethanol. 

I  think  that  this  effort  that  is  being 
made  to  develop  the  technology  base 
and  the  scientific  research  base  con- 
cerning the  environmental  Impact  of 
ethanol  and  methanol  is  a  very  timely 
request,  not  only  for  the  environmen- 
tal concerns  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  but  also  In  the  con- 
text of  the  massive  agricultural  sur- 
pluses which  we  have  in  this  coimtry 
and  the  fact  that  many  of  these  feed 
gains  could  be  dedicated  toward  ethar 
nol  production,  not  to  mention  the 
fact  that  lessening  our  dependence  on 
imported  oil  would  lessen  the  prob- 
lems and  pressures  that  have  been  cre- 
ated in  places  like  the  Persian  Gulf. 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
this  effort,  and  I  hope  that  we  can 
move  forward  as  a  nation,  recognizing 
that  oxygenated  fuels  are  an  absolute 
necessity  as  part  of  tomorrow's  energy 
pictiue  In  America. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  his  com- 
ments, and  I  really  do  believe  that  in 
addition  to  helping  us  clean  up  our  en- 
vironment, it  certainly  is  going  to  be  a 
boon  to  the  agricultural  community, 
so  we  get  two  for  cme. 
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TiM  CHAIRBCAN.  The  quMtton  is  on 
the  uBOMlnMnt  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  LujamI. 

The  unendment  wmi  screed  to. 

Mr.  BRUCS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  ttMomw: 
ABMmtment  offered  by  Mr.   Bkuck   An 
,  to  aeeUon  Xa)  Oenerml  Authorl- 
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On  page  S.  Une  IS  strike  "$56  J6e.0OO- 
In  lieu  UMfeof  add  "tMJM.MO". 

On  page  S.  Une  U  strike  'tU.SSl.lOO' 
In  Ueu  thereof  add  "ISA.ni.lOO". 

On  pMe  3.  Une  1»  strike  "gSe.aia.SOO' 
m  Ueu  thereof  add  ■'•M.SIMOO". 

On  PMC  S.  Une  n  strike  '$53,611,900' 
In  Ueu  thereof  add  "$56.61  LMW". 

Mr.  BRUCX  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Raooao. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Bir.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amoidment  to  section  2  of  this  leg- 
islatton.  It  is  a  very  straightforward 
amendment.  It  would  restore  13  mil- 
lion of  funding  to  the  EPA's  Add  Rain 
Research  Program,  bringing  the  ftmd- 
ing  level  up  to  the  President's  request 
for  fiscal  year  1988. 

Before  I  begin.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  chairman  for  his  hard  work 
on  this  bill,  and  especially  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  ScHxnm]. 
He  did  an  exceUent  Job  In  crafting  this 
bill  and  in  bringing  It  to  the  floor.  He 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  trying  to 
match  all  the  needs  of  the  environ- 
ment and  the  problems  that  we  have 
In  having  a  clean  environment  in  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation. 

a  1945 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the 
committee  markup  of  this  bill  on  May 
13  important  new  Information  on  acid 
rain  research  has  come  to  light  which 
the  committee  was  unable  to  consider 
at  that  time. 

They  heard  the  biU  on  May  13.  On 
May  28.  OAO  released  a  report  on  the 
National  Add  Predpltatlon  Assess- 
ment Program,  or  NAPAP.  This  report 
was  requested  by  Reinnesentative  Dih- 
onx,  chairman  of  tiie  Oversight  and 
InvestlgatkHis  Subcommittee  and 
dearly  indicated  that  NAPAP  had  a 
need  for  additional  funding.  The  OAO 
report  speelflcally  indicated  that 
NAPAP.  a  10-year  multlagency  re- 
search project  established  by  Congress 
In  1980.  has  need  of  -adequate  staff" 
and  needs  "Increased  fimdlng  to 
expand  field  monitoring  sites,  initiate 
research  on  concrete  and  paint 
damage,  and  intensify  work  on  damage 
functions  for  certain  materials  and  air 
pollutants." 

Those  quotes  are  on  pages  48  and  63. 


1988  which  very  few  Members,  includ- 
ing this  Member,  had  had  a  chance  to 
review.  That  report  also  puts  forth 
their  operating  research  program  and 
their  fiscal  1988  budget  Ubles. 

This  Is  again  material  not  available 
to  the  committee  or  the  subcommittee. 

In  addition,  I  have  been  in  contact 
with  sdentists  working  In  this  pro- 
gram who  assure  me  they  need  this 
money  if  they  are  to  issue  a  credible 
report  In  1990. 

I  listened  to  the  comments  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Bokh- 
iMKtl.  It  Is  important  that  they  make 
their  deadline  if  that  research  is  to  be 
credible,  and  that  they  make  recom- 
mendations. 

One  does  that  by  funding  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  OAO  report  supported  their 
claim  by  indicating  that  dry  deposition 
and  materials  research  were  eq>edally 
needy  as  additional  fundings,  also 
mentioned  in  this  plan  Just  yesterday. 

There  are  several  proposed  solutions 
to  the  add  rain  problem,  all  of  which 
will  cost  billions  of  dollars.  Estimates 
of  the  Waxman-Slkorski  bill  run  be- 
tween $4  and  $6  billion  per  year. 

I  believe  restoring  money  to  the 
EPA  so  that  this  study  can  go  forward 
so  that  they  can  complete  their  re- 
search on  schedule  is  an  extremely 
prudent  Investment  of  $3  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  concerned,  as 
we  all  are.  with  the  need  to  restrain 
Oovemment  spending.  However,  deny- 
ing adequate  funding  to  scientists 
studying  the  acid  rain  problems  seems 
to  be  a  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish 
approach  to  this  important  environ- 
mental issue.  This  amendment  brings 
the  authorization  to  the  President's 
request,  and  the  funding  level  current- 
ly in  the  EPA  bill  represents  a  5-per- 
cent cut  from  last  year's  level,  and 
even  if  we  put  this  $3  million  back  In 
and  add  it  back  to  the  EPA  budget, 
this  year's  total  authorization  level 
will  be  $8  million  below  the  level  ap- 
propriated by  the  EPA  last  year. 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  make  clear 
that  this  amendment  does  absolutely 
nothing  to  block  any  sort  of  add  rain 
control  legislation.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  that  particular  idea. 

It  is  in  this  committee  that  we  made 
the  authorization.  It  is  in  another 
committee  that  legislation  concerning 
the  control  and  removal  of  acid  rain 
wlUbe. 

In  fact.  I  am  informed  that  a  bill  will 
be  introduced  either  today  or  tomor- 
row concerning  the  disposition  of  acid 
rain  control. 

This  amendment  does  nothing  to 
lengthen  the  amount  of  time.  It  does 
nothing  to  make  tan  that  this  10-year 
study  will  not  go  on. 

If  anything,  this  amendment  will 
speed  up  the  study,  not  slow  down  the 


study  will  be  completed  in  a  timely 
fashion. 

If  we  do  not  pass  this  amendment, 
we  could  actually  stall  further  legisla- 
tion, because  people  argued  that  the 
research  was  Incomplete,  inadequate, 
and  a  solution  is  not  appropriate. 

The  President  says  we  need  this 
money.  The  OAO  says  we  need  this 
money.  The  research  sdentists  say 
they  need  this  money  to  complete  this 
study. 

No  matter  what  you  think  of  add 
rain  controls,  our  best  solution  is  the 
one  which  makes  full  use  of  available 
scientific  research,  and  I  ask  the  Mem- 
bers to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  worlt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois' 
amendment.  This  amendment  is  essen- 
tial if  this  Congress  is  to  have  the  in- 
formation that  it  needs  to  make 
sound,  scientifically  based  decisions  on 
add  rain  legislation. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  this  very 
prlndple  that  Congress  established 
this  10-year  multlagency  research 
project  in  1980  to  study  the  cause  and 
effects  of  add  rain,  and  recommend 
actions  to  reduce  its  harmful  effects. 

The  bill  before  us  today  continues 
funding  for  the  National  Acid  Rain 
Predpltatlon  Assessment  Program, 
better  known  as  NAPAP.  But,  and  this 
is  a  big  but.  It  contains  $3  million  less 
than  the  amount  requested  by  EPA 
for  the  timely  completion  of  the  study. 

I  am  as  concerned  as  anyone  here 
about  the  need  to  restrain  Oovem- 
ment spending.  To  deny  adequate 
fimdlng  to  NAPAP  would  be  foolish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  May  28,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  EJnergy  and 
Commerce  Committee  released  a  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  report  indicat- 
ing that  NAPAP  has  need  of  "ade- 
quate staff"  and  needs  "increased 
funding  to  expand  field  monitoring 
sites,  initiate  research  on  concrete  and 
paint  damage,  and  intensify  work  on 
damage  functions  for  certain  materials 
and  air  pollutants." 

The  OAO  report  indicated  that 
NAPAP  should  have  suffident  infor- 
mation to  recommend  control  options 
"over  the  next  2  to  4  years."  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  submit  that  this  program 
is  in  the  words  of  my  friend  from  New 
York,  the  head  of  the  92  Oroup,  "vital 
to  further  progress." 

There  is  only  one  resson  I  can  think 
of  that  anyone  would  oppose  this 
amendment— they  are  afraid  that  they 
won't  like  the  answers  that  NAPAP 
will  deliver  when  it  concludes  its  work 
and  therefore  they  have  a  stake  in  de- 
nying NAPAP  adequate  funding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  our  responsibU- 
ity  to  do  evenrthlng  that  is  reasonably 
within  our  power  to  pursue  the  an- 
swers and  the  best  course  of  action  on 
acid  rain.  Approve  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  Let's  not  turn  our  backs 
on  this  vital  research  program  by 
hiding  our  heads  in  the  sand. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Blr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  being  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  to  re- 
store $3  million  in  budget  authority 
for  EPA's  research  effort  into  the 
causes  and  effects  of  acid  deposition. 

The  EPA  is  a  participant  in  the  Na- 
tional Acid  Predpltatlon  Assessment 
Program,  conducted  by  an  interagency 
task  force  of  12  Federal  agendes.  The 
Congress  in  establishing  this  research 
effort  as  part  of  the  Acid  Predpltatlon 
Act  of  1980  recognized  the  need  for 
unbiased  and  sound  scientific  data  on 
acid  deposition  and  provided  the  inter- 
agency task  force  with  a  10-year  study 
mandate  with  annual  reporting  re- 
quirements. 

Last  year  a  columnist  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post  wrote: 

If  this  Is  sprins.  It  must  be  time  for  the 
annual  shower  of  comprehensive,  unequivo- 
cal, sutlstically  significant,  scientifically 
hard-nosed  and  utterly  unassailable  pro- 
nouncements on  acid  rain.  Dependlns  on 
whose  scientist  you  heed,  either  the  United 
States  must  move  quIcUy  to  curb  the  sulfur 
pollution  that  Is  damaclng  lakes  and  forests 
In  the  Northeast  and  Canada,  or  it  should 
not  move  at  all. 

I  would  submit  that  every  spring  it 
does,  indeed,  rain  cats,  dogs,  and  acid 
rain  reports,  but  the  rainbow  after 
this  thtmderstorm  of  studies  since 
1982  has  alwajrs  been  the  annual 
report  by  the  National  Add  Predplta- 
tlon Task  Force. 

This  report  is  the  most  Informative 
and  unbiased  of  them  all  and  has 
added  greatly  to  our  luiowledge  on  the 
causes  and  effects  of  acid  deposition. 
The  EPA  receives  about  50  percent  of 
all  Federal  funds  dedicated  to  acid 
rain  research  and  their  work  has  been 
of  the  highest  quality  whether  it  be 
related  to  atmospheric  processes  or 
aquatic  effects. 

The  amendment  we  are  currently 
considering  would  simply  restore 
EPA's  acid  rain  funding  to  the  level 
proposed  by  the  administration.  I 
would  submit  that  if  the  Congress  is  to 
consider  the  so-called  acid  rain  issue 
fairly,  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
sound  scientific  evidence  rather  than 
emotionalism  and  screaming  newspa- 
per headlines,  then  this  funding  is 
warranted  and  necessary. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Bruce  amendment. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

VLi.  Chairman,  I  recognize  the  value 
of  what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
saying.  There  is  no  question  that  add 


rain  reflects  negatively  on  surface 
waters,  on  forests,  on  different  materi- 
als. 

There  is  no  question  about  it,  and  I 
applaud  the  gentleman  for  looking 
after  those  particular  interests. 

We  tried  in  committee,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  balance  out  the  best  use  of  the 
money  available  to  us. 

What  we  did,  we  took  some  money 
out  of  the  add  rain  moneys  and  trans- 
ferred it  on  over  to  radon  mitigation, 
to  biotechnology,  and  to  university 
grants. 

The  reason  that  we  did  that  is  be- 
cause we  felt  that  the  add  rain  catego- 
ry had  sufficient  money  in  it.  The  ad- 
ministration proposed  some  $55  mil- 
lion and  we  took  $3  million  from  that 
because  there  are  moneys  other  than 
in  this  bill  for  acid  rain  work. 

At  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
there  is  in  addition  to  the  $53  million 
a  year  here  some  $5.2  million.  At  the 
Department  of  Energy  there  is  $9  mil- 
lion for  research  on  acid  rain.  The  DJS. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  $11 
million  and  NOAA  has  $4.1  million. 
The  Termessee  Valley  Authority  has 
$640,000.  That  Is  a  total  Just  In  1987  of 
$85,665,000.  There  Is  a  total  spent 
from  1982  to  1987  of  $303  million. 

So  we  are  not  sajrlng  that  the  cause 
is  not  worthy.  We  are  saying  we  wish 
we  had  more  money.  If  we  had  more 
money,  there  would  be  a  lot  more 
money  in  there  for  acid  rain. 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  can  Just 
absorb  additional  amounts  of  money 
into  the  research.  There  have  been 
quotes  from  the  OAO  report  on 
NAPAP  that  says  they  are  not  effi- 
ciently using  the  money  that  they  now 
have.  So  I  would  tell  the  gentleman 
that  while  I  agree  with  the  purposes 
of  the  amendment  I  think  we  Just  kind 
of  have  to  be  a  little  careful  at  this 
point  to  make  the  best  use  of  our 
money,  and  maybe  this  additional  mil- 
lion into  acid  rain  is  not  the  best  use 
of  the  money  because  there  are  al- 
ready sufficient  amounts  of  money 
there. 

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  am  h^py  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

BCr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Ui. 
Chairman,  did  I  hear  the  gentleman 
say  there  Is  no  question  that  acid  rain 
negatively  reacts  on  forests  and  sur- 
faces? The  gentleman  said  that  there 
Is  absolutely  no  question  about  that  in 
the  gentleman's  mind? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  In  my  mind  there  is 
not.  

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  he  is  op- 
posing research  funds  now  in  order  to 
get  the  answers  and  to  piu^ue  those 
questions  that  the  gentleman  assiunes 
in  his  mind  to  be  incontrovertible. 

I  have  sat  in  on  hearings  for  many 
years  in  the  Health  and  Environment 
Subcommittee  and  we  have  heard  the 


National  Academy  of  Sdences,  we 
have  heard  the  witnesses,  the  experts 
who  come  in  and  testify  on  the  effects 
of  add  rain.  I  think  there  is  a  great 
question  whereas  the  gentleman 
thinks  there  Is  none,  there  is  a  great 
question  as  to  whether  acid  rain  as  we 
describe  acid  rain  from  manmade 
sources  has  caused  damage  to  forests. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  weight  of 
opinion,  the  weight  of  sdentific  opin- 
ion, is  on  the  other  side. 

But  the  gentleman  assumes  it  to  be 
incontrovertible,  so  I  can  understand, 
therefore,  on  that  basis  the  gentleman 
would  not  want  to  find  out  the  facts  If 
he  has  already  assumed  a  set  of  facts. 

But  the  point  is,  the  facts  are  very 
much  in  dispute,  and  we  have  agree- 
ments to  go  ahead  and  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this,  to  get  the  scientific 
facts,  and  this  research  is  a  means  of 
doing  so.  So  if  the  amendment  passes, 
the  funds  will  be  restored  and  we  will 
get  more  light  on  the  subject.  We  will 
get  more  facts  and  we  will  get  more  in- 
formation on  the  controversy. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  understand  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying.  All  I  am  sajrlng  is 
that  we  have  $53  million  here  rather 
then  $54  million,  and  whether  that  ad- 
dltioiud  $1  million  is  going  to  do  that 
much  good  is  not  something  that  I  feel 
very  strongly  about. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Grat  of  Illinois).  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Lujah] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Lojah 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
tell  the  gentleman  that,  while  there 
are  arguments  as  to  what  causes  the 
pollution  of  lakes  and  the  destruction 
of  forests  and  the  deterioration  of 
buildings,  that  it  is  kind  of  like  smok- 
ing. I  guess  you  know,  nobody  can 
definitely  tell  you  that  smoking  a  ciga- 
rette Is  going  to  give  you  cancer  or  you 
are  going  to  die  or  whatever,  but  you 
know  that  it  is  going  to  cause  some 
damage,  and  that  Is  the  position  I  am 
taking  on  acid  rain. 
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And  I  am  not  opposing  your  re- 
search on  add  rain.  We  have  $85  mil- 
lion in  acid  rain  mones^  for  1987  and 
an  equal  amoimt  for  1988  and  I  think 
that  what  we  tried  to  do  was  just  take 
the  money  that  was  available  to  us 
and  leave  a  lot  of  it  in  add  rain  re- 
search, but  move  some  to  some  of  the 
other  areas.  

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentlonan 
from  Ohio.  

Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrleldlng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  gentleman 
is  suggesting  is  that  this  money  which 
is  in  the  President's  budget.  $3  million. 
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be  taken  out.  The  money  is  in  the 
Preaidant's  budget,  so  we  are  not  af- 
feettoc  the  budget  iMrooen.  Aa  far  as 
flndlng  out  the  (acts  about  the  effects 
of  add  rain,  it  may  well  be  that  oaoie 
may  be  the  cause  of  what  the  gentle- 
man aanmied  to  be  the  damage  to  the 
foreats.  and  there  are  many  other 
taaues  that  remain  undecided  and  we 
need  theae  funds  In  the  budget  in 
onto*  to  get  the  tecta. 

So  the  amendment  should  be  sup- 
ported. 

Mr.  8CHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  riae  in  very  reluctant  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Bkucb}. 

I  wish  to  note  my  profound  respect 
for  the  gentleman.  He  Is  a  sUunch 
sumiorter  of  the  environment  and  we 
have  Joined  forces  in  many  battles  to 
protect  our  national  resources  and  I 
am  sure  we  wUl  be  Joined  again  in  the 
future,  often,  in  the  good  fight 

However,  on  this  amendment  I  reluc- 
tantly part  company  with  him.  ^ix. 
Chairman,  the  question  Is  basicaUy 
one  of  priorltiea.  The  President  has 
proposed  spending  165  mllllmi  on  acid 
rain  resear^  in  fiscal  year  1988.  Now, 
the  total  budget  that  has  been  re- 
quested is  $88  million,  because  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  is  also  spending 
money  on  add  rain  reaearch.  Almost  1 
in  5  of  all  the  research  dollars  that  we 
are  spending  is  in  add  rain  research. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  none  of  this  research  is  spent  on 
ways  to  control  add  rain.  It  is  all  re- 
search on  causes  and  a  little  bit  on  the 
effects. 

Now.  we  have  already  spent  $250 
million  on  add  rain  research  since 
IMO  in  EPA  and  another  $150  mUlion 
on  add  rain  research  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  other  Federal 
Agendes.  So  we  have  spent  $400  mil- 
lion on  acid  rain.  What  we  are  trying 
to  do  in  this  biU  is  to  redirect  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  moneys  that  have  al- 
ready been  spent  on  acid  rain,  to  redi- 
rect less  than  1  percent  onto  other 
critical  matters. 

For  example,  as  I  mentioned  before 
on  the  question  of  radon.  Radon  is  the 
second  cause  of  lung  cancer  in  this 
country,  up  to  30.000  deaths,  the 
second  most  important  causation  of 
lung  cancer  after  cigarette  smoking, 
30.000  deaths  a  year.  Eight  mUlion 
homes  seem  to  have  a  radon  problem. 
Surely,  that  is  worth  some  attention. 

We  are  dramaticaUy  and  perhaps  ir- 
reversibly changing  our  atmosphere 
with  very  little  understanding  of  the 
potential  effect  on  human  health,  cli- 
mate, and  our  environment.  For  exam- 
ple, the  carbon  dioxide  problem  that 
producea  a  global  warming  can  have 
absolutely  mind  blowing  and  cata- 
strophic implications  for  our  country 
and  for  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  prob- 
lem   of    chlorofluorocarbons,     which 


imtduces  oaone  depletion  which  in 
turn  produces  a  whole  rash  of  skin 
cancer,  cataracts  and  perhaps,  sden- 
tlsts  are  afraid,  a  devastating  effect  on 
our  Immune  systems.  These  are  the 
things  that  promise  to  critically  effect 
the  health  of  the  people  and  the  well- 
being  of  our  environment. 

Yet  the  President's  budget  requested 
only  $3  million  to  further  our  under- 
standing of  what  may  be  truly  a  global 
threat. 

American  industry  now.  for  example, 
is  developing  a  number  of  genetically 
engineered  products  which  can  make 
cropa  resistant  to  drought  disease  and 
pests,  products  which  can  reduce  our 
dependency  on  chemical  pesUddes  and 
fertUlnra.  products  which  can  destroy 
haaardous  wastes.  These  have  enor- 
mous promise,  enormous  promise  for 
the  quality  of  life  here  and  abroad. 
But  the  commercialixation  of  these 
projects  Is  being  slowed  to  the  vanish- 
ing point  because  EPA  does  not  Icnow 
how  to  assess  what  environmental 
risks  these  products  may  produce. 

The  President's  budget  does  not 
even  have  enough  funds  to  support  an 
EPA  lab  for  conducting  biotechnology 
reaearch  that  meets  NIH  safety  stand- 
ards. Imagine  that.  Because  we  do  not 
have  a  lab  of  sufficient  sophistication 
we  cannot  even  investigate  and  test 
and  assess  these  potentially  marvelous 
Improvements  In  the  quality  of  life 
that  the  new  biotechnology  field  of 
commercial  enterprise  offers  to  us. 

I  could  go  on.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  list 
is  long.  Let  me  Just  reiterate  we  have 
already  spent  $400  million  on  acid  rain 
research.  I  hope  we  will  spend  more. 
But  what  we  are  asldng  be  directed  Is 
less  than  1  percent  of  that  sum  for 
these  other,  also  equally  critical,  areas 
of  needs. 

Let  me  Just  say  that  the  OAO  report 
on  NAPAP  makes  it  clear  to  any  rea- 
sonable person  who  reads  it  that  the 
administration  and  the  EPA  have  no 
intention  of  producing  the  kind  of 
result-oriented  research  which  would 
enable  us  to  make  some  public  policy 
Judgments  In  1990. 

Let  me  Just  read  a  sentence  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
ScHxcnl  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Wauur  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Scimm  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.)       

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Let  me  Just  read  a 
sentence  or  two  from  the  OAO  report 
of  April: 

NAPAP's  uuiua]  reports  have  been  issued 
late  and  have  not  Included  policy  recom- 
mendations. NAPAP  offlclalB  stated  that 
the  reports  are  late  because  of  extensive  re- 
views, staffing  constralnta  and  do  not  con- 
tain recommendations  because  scientific  un- 
certainties are  still  too  great  to  reach  con- 
trolled stratesy  conclusions.  Aocordlns  to 
NAPAP  officials  the  scope  of  NAPAP  vmtm- 
ments  wUl  not  be  as  broad  as  envteloned. 
Por   example,   although   required   by   this 


Oongreaa  by  law  to  evaluate  the  economic 
•ffecU  of  add  rain.  NAPAP  has  reduced  iu 
efforts  in  this  area  considerably  since  198& 
and  will  probably  include  only  minimal  eco- 
nomic effects  Information  on  Its  first  aasev- 
ment. 

It  was  due  in  1985.  We  have  not  seen 
it  yet.  It  Is  2  H  years  late  even  as  we 
speak  and  God  knows  when  it  will  be 
coming  up. 

NAPAP  officials  believe  at  this  point 
it  is  more  Important  to  fund  sdentific 
rather  than  economic  research. 

So  you  see  we  are  not  going  to  have 
accounts  assessments  that  are  going  to 
give  us  guidance  for  hard  public  policy 
decisionmaking  in  1990.  It  has  been 
structured  that  way.  And  since  we 
have  engaged  in  sdentific  research  on 
add  rain  up  to  our  gasoo  to  the  extent 
of  $400  million.  I  think  we  could  redi- 
red  less  than  1  percent  of  that  to 
areas  that  have  pressing  needs  for  sd- 
entific research. 

Mr.  WALKER.  B&r.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  aU  let  me  say 
to  those  who  have  argued  that  there 
are  no  budget  implications  In  this, 
they  are  Just  wrong.  What  the  gentle- 
man proposes  to  do  is  add  $3  million  to 
an  item  that  was  brought  by  the  sub- 
committee and  by  the  committee  to 
this  floor  In  compliance  with  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  What  we  are  talking 
about  here  is  a  pure  add-on  and  so 
therefore  It  will  make  what  was  a 
budget-responsible  bill  into  a  budget- 
buster. 

But  let  me  also  say  that  if  it  were  a 
purely  budget  argument  that  was 
being  made  here,  if  that  was  the  real 
Issue  here,  this  gentleman,  maybe  sur- 
prisingly to  some,  would  probably  be 
on  the  floor  arguing  that  we  ought  to 
go  ahead  and  approve  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois'  amendment,  because  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  areas  where  we 
do  have  a  Federal  responsibility. 

But  let  me  also  say  this:  the  problem 
with  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
that  what  we  are  doing  is  doing  some- 
thing In  research  so  that  we  do  not 
have  to  do  anything  real. 

That  Is  what  this  argtmient  Is  really 
all  about  here  on  the  floor  today, 
whether  or  not  you  want  to  put  some 
additional  money  into  research  so  that 
you  do  not  have  to  do  anything  real 
about  acid  rain. 

We  have  arguments  here  on  the 
floor  today  by  people  who  want  us  to 
say  "Put  a  few  dollars  more  into  re- 
search and  then  don't  do  anything  at 
all  about  add  rain  in  the  future." 

Well,  I  will  tell  you.  I  am  someone 
who  has  bought  that  research  argu- 
ment for  several  years.  I  have  come  to 
the  floor  and  I  have  tx>ught  onto  that 
argument  and  I  have  said  more  re- 
search is  what  we  need. 

I  will  tell  you.  It  is  now  time  to  drop 
that  argument,  it  is  no  longer  real. 
The  problem  Is  ongoing.  We  under- 


stand enough  about  it  that  now,  after 
spending  $300  million  for  add  rain  re- 
search, we  ought  to  get  on  with  doing 
something  to  solve  the  acid  rain  prob- 
lem. And  that  is  what  we  are.  exactly 
what  we  are  trying  to  stop  with  this 
amendment  on  the  floor.  This  amend- 
ment Is  on  the  floor  purely  as  a  sop.  in 
my  opinion.  I  think  what  we  are  doing 
is  trying  to  say  to  people  "We  won't  do 
anything  about  add  rain  but  we  will 
do  a  lot  more  research." 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Bfr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late my  colleague  on  his  ludd  analysis 
of  this  whole  business. 

For  years  the  scientists  were  sajring. 
In  partial  conscience,  "We  really  don't 
know  enough.  This  Is  a  very  complicat- 
ed question,  the  transport  of  air  pol- 
lutants is  incredibly  complicated." 
Even  the  computer  cannot  understand 
It. 

But  they  have  changed  their  tune. 
Now  scientists  are  saying,  "We  know 
enough  to  take  responsible,  practical 
cost-effective  action. ' ' 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right.  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  agree  with  me  that  the  $3  mil- 
lion that  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
not  going  to  get  us  one  bit  more  of  sig- 
nificant research,  that  we  are  not 
going  to  get  anything  really  signifi- 
cant out  of  this,  that  what  we  will 
simply  get  is  a  vote  that  everybody  can 
point  to  to  say.  "Look,  I  did  something 
more  on  acid  rain,"  which  is  not  in 
fact  really  anything  about  acid  rain.  It 
will  buy  us  a  bit  more  research  of  a 
nonsignificant  matter,  maybe,  but  it 
will  assure  that  we  do  not  get  any- 
thing real  done  this  year  and  perhaps 
next  on  the  real  problem  of  dealing 
with  acid  rain.  And  I  think  that  is  a 
shame. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  were  correct  that 
that  is  the  purpose  for  this  aunend- 
ment  I  would  be  in  complete  and  abso- 
lute agreement  with  him  and  I  would 
withdraw  this  amendment.  Please  do 
not  confuse  the  question  of  getting  an 
acid  rain  solution  with  the  question  of 
acid  rain  research.  And  I  am  con- 
cerned as  the  gentleman  is.  that  some 
of  the  det>ate  here  has  flowed  from 
one  side  to  the  other;  it  is  a  question 
of  whether  this  Congress  5  years  into 
a  study  ought  to  continue  it  and  find 
out  the  adequate  solutions  to  stop  add 
rain.  I  stand  In  favor  of  that  with  the 
gentleman  and  agree  with  him.  This 
$3  million,  though,  if  we  say  that  the 


$3  million  is  not  intended,  then  why 
not  cut  out  all  the  money  and  say  let 
us  go  to  the  solution? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
the  gentleman  now  argues  the  ridicu- 
lous. If  he  really  is  saying  that  we 
have  got  to  continue  the  research 
what  we  are  saying  is  $52  million  is 
enough  to  do  the  research.  We  do  not 
need  $55  million;  $52  million  will  do 
the  research. 

What  we  are  also  saying,  though,  is 
that  that  research  is  not  enough  any- 
more, that  you  have  got  to  do  more 
than  research;  you  have  got  to  get  on 
with  solving  the  acid  rain  problem  and 
that  we  are  afraid  that  this  $3  million 
amendment  on  the  floor  is  largely  an 
attempt  to  say  that  we  are  doing  some- 
thing more  about  acid  rain  when  we 
are  really  doing  nothing  more  about 
acid  rain.  We  are  not  moving  on  to  a 
solution. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  has  expired. 

(On  the  request  of  Mr.  Boehlert 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  tir. 
Waueer  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ROE  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rosl. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  debate  very,  very 
carefully.  You  know,  there  is  an  as- 
simiption  here  that  there  is  a  study 
going  on.  There  is  not  one  study  going 
on;  there  is  about  350  studies  going  on. 
The  question  we  ought  to  ask  our- 
selves Is,  What  is  the  $3  million  to  go 
for?  We  spent  $400  million  and  we 
have  not  done  a  tinker's  damn  in  any 
add  rain  control  in  this  country. 
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This  is  a  situation  where  Canada  is 
going  to  be  visiting  with  us  time  and 
time  again  because  we  are  destrosring 
their  foreste.  All  along  the  east  coast 
and  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  we 
are  being  destroyed. 

I  did  not  choose  to  bring  up  a  battle 
today  on  acid  rain  at  all.  We  simply 
came  back  and  said,  "You've  got  $85 
million."  We  have  shorted  program 
after  program  in  the  whole  science 
and  technology  operation.  We  »xe  ar- 
guing over  whether  we  can  fly  our 
shuttles  again,  and  this  argument 
stems  over  $3  million. 

I  will  continue,  if  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield. 

Mr.  WALKER  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ques- 
tion is  that  the  operation  was  success- 
ful but  the  patient  died.  What  we 
should  be  doing  here  is  not  adding  $3 


million;  we  should  be  adding  $50  mil- 
lion if  we  feel  stron^y  about  it.  That 
is  what  we  should  be  doing.  We  should 
be  coming  back  and  saying  to  the 
American  people,  "phony-baloney." 
because  we  are  talkiiu;  about  not  pro- 
ducing anything  until  1990.  Good  God. 
we  will  all  be  dead  of  limg  disease  by 
then. 

So  anybody  who  comes  bade  and 
says  this  Issue  Is  going  to  be  addressed 
and  that  will  finish  the  report  is 
wrong.  The  report  is  not  going  to  be 
perfect,  and  we  have  a  decision  to 
make  if  we  go  this  way.  That  is  abso- 
lutely a  fraud  upon  the  American 
people,  and  the  value  of  this  debate, 
which  I  strongly  support.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Bruce]  Is 
that  now  It  is  on  the  table.  It  is  on  the 
table  now.  Do  the  people  fight  among 
one  another,  the  oil  States  and  the 
coal  States,  or  do  we  do  the  right 
thing  for  America? 

The  assumption  that  a  $1  trillion  bill 
Is  going  to  solve  that  problem  and  that 
this  $3  million  is  going  to  make  the 
difference  is  a  frcud  on  the  American 
people.  It  is  not  going  to  do  it.  We 
have  kept  that  $3  million  back  in  rea- 
sonable amounts.  They  are  getting  $53 
million.  And  we  must  remember  that 
Public  Woriu  is  the  agency  over  the 
top  of  EPA.  and  we  have  dealt  with 
EPA  in  25  different  areas.  Let  EPA 
come  back  to  this  committee  and  say 
to  this  committee  that  this  is  what  we 
are  going  to  do  with  the  $3  million.  Let 
them  say  that  we  need  three  more  sd- 
entists.  Well,  they  have  got  $400  mil- 
lion and  they  have  had  nothing  going 
yet.  That  is  the  question  that  is  before 
us.  

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  agree  with 
him  completely. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Bfr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  my  colleague  for  bring- 
ing this  subjed  up  so  forcefully  and  so 
lucidly. 

I  would  respond  to  my  chairman  by 
saying  that  the  right  thing  to  do  for 
America  is  finally  to  establish  some 
standards  and  a  timetable.  This  is  a 
smokescreen  behind  which  a  lot  of 
Members  are  going  to  hide.  They  are 
going  to  vote  for  this  amendment  and 
they  are  going  to  go  back  home  and 
tell  their  people  that  they  are  environ- 
mentalists. To  all  the  people  who  are 
really  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
life,  they  are  going  to  tell  them.  "We 
are  doing  something.  Why,  we  sup- 
ported an  amendment  to  add  $3  mil- 
lion for  research." 

We  have  researched  this  issue  to 
death.  We  have  had  the  National 
Academy  of  Sdences,  we  have  had  all 
sorts  of  groups  that  can  document 
clearly  the  source  of  add  rain.  The 
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OoTernor  of  the  tentleman's  own 
State.  Oovemor  Kean  of  New  Jttwey. 
mML  "If  all  we  do  !■  continue  to  itudy 
thfa  problem,  we  will  have  the  best- 
documented  environmental  dliiaiit.fr  In 

history" 

It  Is  time  to  start  some  action,  to  set 
a  timetable,  to  establish  some  stand- 
ards, and  to  get  on  with  the  Job.  not  to 
ovate  Uttle  smokescreens  that  allow 
peoi>le  to  hide  behind  them  and  say.  "I 
am  a  warrior  in  the  battle  acainst  add 
rain." 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  urge  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  JKFPORD8.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  fRnn  Vermont. 

Mr.  JSn'OROS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Just  want  to  Join  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  and  I  would  Just  Invite 
anyone  to  come  to  Vermont.  If  you 
want  to  see  add  rain  and  if  you  want 
to  see  the  destruction.  I  urge  you  to 
come  up  some  weekend  and  take  a 
walk  with  me  and  take  a  picture  of 
what  Camels  Hump  looks  like  and 
what  It  used  to  look  like,  and  go  up 
there  now  and  see  the  destruction  on 
the  top  of  that  mountain,  where  you 
walk  through  a  forest  of  dead  trees 
staring  at  you. 

I  would  like  you  to  take  a  look  at 
what  is  happening  to  our  maple  trees 
and  to  what  Is  happening  to  our  maple 
forests  and  see  them  dying.  I  would 
like  you  to  take  a  look  at  our  streams 
and  our  ponds  on  top  of  those  moun- 
tains and  see  how  pure  they  are  with 
nothing  In  them— no  fish,  no  life  at 
all.  That  Is  where  you  ought  to  come. 
Tou  do  not  need  a  study.  You  need  a 
little  observation  of  those  areas  that 
are  suffering. 

I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment  in 
a  while  that  will  try  to  get  a  bUl  on 
this  floor  that  will  allow  us  really  to 
do  smnethtng  about  it.  It  wlU  not  get 
very  far.  I  am  sure,  but  at  least  we  are 
here  today  discussing  what  must  be 
done  to  end  this. 

To  put  up  this  smokescreen  today  is 
to  say  to  my  people  In  Vermont,  "It  is 
all  right  If  you  have  the  Brown  Moun- 
tain State  Instead  of  the  Oreen  Moun- 
tain State.  We  don't  care  if  you  have 
any  more  maple  sugar  to  sell  or  not. 
All  we  care  about  is  to  keep  the  cost  a 
little  Mt  down  In  some  of  our  utilities 
out  in  the  Midwest." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  ways  to  solve 
this  problem,  and  our  people  are  tired 
of  waiting  for  it.  We  want  action  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Waixb]  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Walksk 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ORBOO.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKXR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f nnn  New  Hampshire. 


Mr.  OREOO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  Just 
wish  to  Join  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont in  their  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  Those  of  us  in  the  North- 
east and  our  nel^bors  in  Canada  find 
it  Just  incredible  that  this  Congress  re- 
fuses to  act  on  the  acid  rain  issue,  and 
it  is  Incredible  that  we  would  try  to 
cover  up  that  inaction  by  continuing 
to  add  funds  to  conduct  studies  which 
are  becoming  very  repetitive  in  their 
conduslons.  That  Is  Just  outrageous. 
We  know  what  these  studies  are  going 
to  show  because  they  have  been  show- 
ing the  same  thing  for  the  last  5  years. 
The  pollution  goes  up  in  the  Midwest, 
and  It  comes  down  in  the  Northeast 

That  may  be  a  cheap  way  to  get  rid 
of  your  pollution  if  you  are  In  the  Mid- 
west, but  it  is  very  expensive  for  those 
of  us  in  the  Northeast  and  in  Canada. 
What  we  want  is  some  action.  There 
are  a  number  of  good  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion in  this  House  to  address  an  active 
response  to  this  problem,  but  they  are 
being  stonewalled  in  certain  commit- 
tees In  this  House. 

I  hope  that  we  do  not  fall  for  this 
sophistry  of  adding  more  and  more 
money  to  studies  when  it  Is  not  studies 
that  we  need  but  it  is  action. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  GaaoQ]. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  say  that  if 
Members  would  do  the  thing  that  is 
environmentally  sound,  they  will  vote 
against  this  amendment.  If  they  want 
to  do  something  that  will  make  certain 
that  we  get  real  action  on  this  problem 
of  acid  rain,  they  should  vote  against 
this  amendment.  If  they  simply  want 
to  do  research  after  research  and 
nothing  real,  they  can  vote  for  the 
amendment,  but  they  will  be  wrong. 

Miss  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Rhode  Island. 

wt—  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
concur  with  the  remarks  the  gentle- 
man has  made. 

I  for  one  have  been  very  fnistrated 
by  the  tendency  to  assume  that  If  we 
have  a  problem  and  we  attempt  to  do 
crisis  management,  the  way  to  solve 
that  problem  is  to  throw  money  at  it. 
It  is  very  clear  that  we  have  thrown  an 
enormous  amount  of  money  at  the 
add  rain  Issue. 

My  colleagues  have  already  stated 
some  very  succinct  points  with  which  I 
concur.  The  fact  remains  that  unless 
we  take  action,  unless  we  enforce  and 
Implement  policies  that  call  for  miti- 
gating measures,  we  are  not  going  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  acid  rain.  The 
research  that  has  been  done  is  condu- 
slve  enough  to  move  us  to  the  action 
mode. 

So  I  encourage  all  my  colleagues  to 
support  no  more  funding  for  add  rain 
research   or   no   more   increases   for 


funding  for  add  rain  research  but. 
rather,  programs  that  move  us  ahead 
toward  mitigation,  because  as  we  all 
know,  action  speaks  louder  than 
words,  and  certainly  throwing  money 
at  the  problem  is  not  going  to  solve 
our  problem  of  add  rain. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
WALKBtl  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  BocHLorr.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Wsucn  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
should  never,  never  stop  studjrlng.  We 
will  never  know  all  we  need  to  know 
about  this  subject  or  any  other  sub- 
ject, but  what  I  suggest  is  that  what 
we  need  most  of  all  at  this  critical 
juncture  is  not  just  studies  but  a  little 
backbone.  It  is  time  that  we  had  some 
standards.  It  is  time  that  we  had  a 
timetable.  It  is  time  that  we  were  all 
able  to  go  back  home  to  our  districts 
across  this  country  and  look  at  our 
people  eyeball  to  eyeball  and  say.  "We 
are  doing  something  meaningful  about 
add  rain,  not  just  more  studies." 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  is  not  just 
a  Northeast  problem.  The  most  heavi- 
ly and  negatively  impacted  waterways 
in  the  United  States  of  America  are 
not  in  my  home  State  of  New  York. 
They  are  in  the  State  of  Florida,  one 
of  the  fastest-growing  States  In  the 
Nation.  We  have  got  to  do  something 
about  it.  More  than  studies,  we  need 
backbone. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Iti.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleagues  today  for  taking  a 
very  strong,  aggressive  position  on  this 
amendment.  I  was  Inclined  to  support 
it  because  of  the  political  perception 
of  it.  but  the  right  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment Is  a  no  vote.  The  environmental 
vote  is  a  no  vote. 

We  all  know  where  the  problem  Is.  It 
lies  right  here  in  some  of  the  commit- 
tees of  this  Congress  that  refuse  to  let 
add  rain  implementation  legislation 
out  on  the  floor.  Let  us  be  fair  about 
it.  Let  us  vote  this  amendment  down. 

As  my  colleagues  have  said,  let  us 
not  be  so  concerned  about  addtlonal 
money  for  research,  but  let  us  be  con- 
cerned about  getting  an  acid  rain  bill 
out  on  the  floor  of  this  Congress, 
hopefully  ss  a  good  tribute  to  the 
100th  Congress. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  this 
debate  Is  about  $3  million,  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  about  busting  the 
budget.  I  think  we  have  finally  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  vent  a  lot  of 
frustration  over  the  whole  add  rain 
issue. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  in  good 
consdence  is  willing  to  stand  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  and  say,  "Let's  put  an 
end  to  research. "  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Bokhlxbt) 
Just  said  it  very  succinctly  when  he 
said.  "Let  us  continue  with  the  re- 
search." 

Let  me  try  to  put  this  in  some  politi- 
cal and  historical  perspective,  being  a 
Congressman  from  an  area  that  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  source  of  these  pollut- 
ants. Not  too  many  years  ago  those 
who  were  elected  to  Congress  from  my 
area  of  the  country  denied  that  add 
rain  exists.  Not  too  many  years  after 
that  there  were  candidates  from  all 
over  the  country  who  would  say  such 
things  as  "Add  rain  is  caused  by 
trees."  Do  we  remember  that  remark? 

AU  of  these  different  things  have 
lu4>pened  in  the  evolution  of  Ameri- 
ca's attitude  toward  add  rain.  I  am 
prepared  to  say  as  I  stand  here  today, 
representing  an  area  that  is  rife  with 
high-sulfur  coal,  that  acid  rain  does 
exist,  that  in  fact  sulfur  emissions 
have  something  to  do  with  it,  and  that 
In  fact  we  have  to  work  on  this  prob- 
lem to  solve  it. 

There  are  people  who  are  very  sensi- 
tive around  the  country  who  say  that 
the  solution  is  obvious:  dose  down 
those  plants,  find  a  different  source  of 
fuel,  one  that  does  not  have  sulfur  In 
it.  and  move  forward.  But  let  me  sug- 
gest to  the  Members  that  if  they  have 
strong  feelings.  I  understand  them  be- 
cause I  have  a  good  environmental 
record.  Those  strong  feelings  of  Mem- 
bers in  the  Northeast  about  the 
damage  to  the  environment  are  shared 
by  me  in  the  Midwest.  But  I  look 
across  the  faces  of  literally  thousands 
of  coal  miners  that  I  represent  who 
will  be  out  of  work  if  we  take  that  ap- 
proach. It  is  a  simple  approach.  Maybe 
it  would  work.  I  say.  "maybe."  But  in 
so  doing,  it  would  wreak  havoc  on  the 
economy  of  the  area  in  which  I  live. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Bruck]  and  I  are  trying  to  do  in 
supporting  this  amendment  is  to  say 
to  the  Monbers  that  we  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  moving  forward,  but  for 
goodness  sakes,  do  not  ask  us  to  take 
an  approach  that  would  give  us  a  solu- 
tion that  could  wreak  havoc  on  the 
local  economy.  And  it  Is  an  approach 
that  could  falL  What  if  we  followed 
that  program  and  found  out  in  fact 
that  the  sources  of  the  pollution  are 
totally  different  than  those  we  suspect 
today? 

There  is  good  sdentiflc  research 
available  today  that  suggests  to  us 
that  perhaps  the  largest  polluters  are 
not  the  largest  contributors.   Those 


who  are  polluting  and  living  in  the 
areas  that  h^pen  to  be  in  a  certain 
alrstream  or  windflow  may  cause  more 
problems  for  the  Northeast  and 
(Canada,  so  we  may  get  more  problems 
from  smaller  polluters  than  the  larger 
polluters  that  we  are  going  after. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  this  problem 
dl^Musionately,  objectively,  and  sden- 
tlflcally.  but  please  give  us  the  oppor- 
timity  to  move  forward.  Do  not  draw 
the  line  and  say  that  it  is  all  or  noth- 
ing. That  Just  creates  a  situation 
where  we  will  be  unable  to  solve  this 
problem  and  we  will  spend  years  in  the 
futiue  debating  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  very  impressed 
by  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  who  spoke  about  research. 
Some  of  the  research  that  I  have  read 
that  Is  done  by  institutions  in  the 
Northeast,  notably  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  says  in  re- 
ports on  add  rain  deposition  that  their 
conclusion  is  that  the  long-range 
transport  theory  is  without  merit,  that 
the  sources  of  SOi  emissions  in  the 
area  represented  by  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  do  not  have  any  impact  what- 
soever upon  the  problems  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks.  in  Canada,  and  other  places. 
I  think  the  argument  Is  made  for  a  re- 
quirement for  further  research  when 
we  have  an  institution  as  reputable  as 
MIT  from  the  area  of  the  United 
States  that  Is  most  heavUy  impacted 
by  this  problem  disagreeing  with  the 
research  that  has  been  quoted  by 
other  Members  from  the  Northeast 
here  today.  I  think  that  makes  the 
point  that  more  needs  to  be  done. 

I  noticed  also  that  the  gentleman 
spoke  about  the  ecological  damage  oc- 
curring in  the  State  of  Florida.  While 
I  do  not  want  to  be  argumentative 
about  what  has  gone  on  in  the  past, 
because  the  past  is  past.  I  would  Just 
remind  the  Members  assembled  here 
today  that  the  acid  control  legislation 
being  advocated  by  the  gentleman  and 
by  others  and  sponsored  by  them  last 
year  and  in  previous  years  did  nothing 
whatsoever  about  the  problem  in  the 
SUte  of  Florida.  In  fact,  it  specif icaUy 
exduded  norlda  from  the  first  round 
of  controls  that  would  have  been  vis- 
ited upon  the  area  represented  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  others. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  Just  say  in  closing  that  I  think 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Bbucc]  is  reasonable.  It  is  $3 
million.  We  wiU  still  be  below  last 
year's  funding  level  for  research  on 
this  important  national  problem.  I 
think    we    ought    to   dedicate    these 


funds  and  move  forward  to  get  the  In- 
formation in  idace.  We  share  a  com- 
mitment to  solve  the  problem,  and  I 
ask  the  Members  to  give  us  the  re- 
sources. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Duaanrl 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Fdblds.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dubbih  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

BCr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

BSr.  Chairman.  I  have  not  heard 
anyone  yet  quote  from  the  OAO 
study.  But  OAO  said  this: 

Research  In  several  areas,  includins  the 
effects  of  acidic  deposition  aa  forests  and 
man-made  materials,  will  be  iteeded  for  sev- 
eral years  to  better  imderstand  the  com- 
plexities involved  In  damage  caused  by  air 
pollution. 

That  to  me  indicates  the  need  for 
further  study.  The  OAO  also  said  this: 

Olven  these  uncertainties,  dedsionmaken 
will  continue  to  be  faced  with  weighing  the 
risks  of  further,  potentiaUy  avoidable  envi- 
ronmental damage  against  the  risks  of  eco- 
nomic Impacts  from  add  rain  controls  that 
may  ultimately  prove  to  be  ineffective. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Import 
of  those  words  is  that  further  study  is 
needed,  and,  therefore,  the  Bruce 
amendment,  putting  back  $3  million,  is 
extremely  essential  if  we  are  to  make 
the  right  decisions  in  Congress. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  lively  debate 
we  have  Just  had  is  a  preview  of  the 
debate  on  add  rain.  Indeed  we  are 
going  to  have  a  contentious  session 
when  the  issue  comes  before  the  Con- 
gress four  square.  However,  as  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
pointed  out,  the  issue  is  not  before  us 
four  square.  The  question  today  is  not 
add  rain  control  legislation  per  se. 

D  1430 

The  question  is  sinm>ly  financing  an 
adequate  study. 

Let  me  point  out  that  I  feel  a  bit  like 
the  man  at  a  lynching  with  the  mob 
standing  around  screaming  for  his  Ufe. 
without  reaUy  wanting  to  hear  the 
facts— wanting  to  dispose  of  the  ac- 
cused without  a  trial. 

We  need  the  facts.  Studies  to  date 
have  shed  considerable  new  light  on 
this  issue  and  are  begtanlng  to  dispell 
a  lot  of  the  presumptions  Initially 
adopted  by  add  rain  control  propo- 
nents. 

Regardless  of  whether  you  now  sup- 
port add  rain  legislation,  or  you  want 
to  move  cautiously  on  the  quesUcm  of 
what  kind  of  additional  add  rain  con- 
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troli  to  '■"r"— I  I  do  not  lee  how  one 
can  atand  up  taA  »rciw  tttJoA  addl- 
^i<m>i  study.  What  are  we  ooooemed 
about?  Are  we  afraid  of  additional  In- 
formation? 

Are  we  going  to  adequately  study 
thto  Inue  before  Impoaing  very  expoi- 
■Ive  oontrolf ? 

We  have  heard  expreaBlons  of  oon- 
oem  attout  the  amount  of  money  that 
has  been  ipent  <»  studies.  I  have 
heard  the  figure  of  $400  million.  It 
pales  to  insicnlflcanoe  in  comparison 
with  the  cost  of  the  additional  Clean 
Air  Act  rmHw***"  limits  that  are  pro- 
poaed  In  add  rain  legislation  pending 
before  the  Congress.  These  oosU  have 
been  estimated  in  a  range  that  begins 
at  $4  Ulllon  per  year.  The  best  invest- 
ment we  can  make  In  this  country  is  to 
invest  in  study  and  research  to  Imow 
what  benefits  will  aoocHnpany  those 
oosti. 

Let  me  put  this  in  context.  We  have 
an  add  rain  control  program  in  force 
in  this  country.  It  is  called  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  Indeed,  those  people  who 
have  expressed  concerns  about  sulfur 
ffintsf<«M  from  the  Midwest,  should 
understand  that  while  we  have  in- 
creased the  coal  bum  In  this  country 
by  about  78  percent  during  the  last  15 
years,  we  have,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
duced sulfur  emissions  from  stationary 
Goal-flred  sources  by  approximately  20 
percent;  so  the  point  is  that  emissions 
coming  from  the  stationary  sources 
that  add  rain  legislation  targets  have 
already  been  reduced— as  a  result  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  If  the  problem  U  in- 
creasing in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  United  SUtes— and  there  is  little 
evidence  that  it  is— then  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  not  increasing  because  of  the 
long  distance  transport  of  sulfur  from 
stationary  sources.  The  studies  are  be- 
ginning to  show  that  the  major 
sources  of  acid  deposition  are  local 
rather  than  distant. 

The  add  rain  legislation  that  U 
pendtog  before  the  Congress,  unfortu- 
nately, targets  long-distance  sources. 
Perhaps  that  is  not  the  major  cause  of 
whatever  acidic  deposition  is  occurring 
in  New  England.  The  question  can 
only  be  answered  by  completing  the 
very  studies  in  question. 

Study  is  absolutely  mandatory  if  we 
are  going  to  fashion  additional  Clean 
Air  Act  emission  limitations  in  a  sensi- 
ble way. 

I  urge  this  body  to  support  the 
Bruce  amendment. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  talk  about 
two  issues.  There  is  no  one  in  the 
House  for  whom  I  have  greater  respect 
than  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.    BosHLXST]    or    the    gentleman 


from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roa],  our  fine 
chairman.  They  have  done  a  great  job 
In  taking  over  this  committee. 

I  guess  I  represent  a  district  that  has 
the  smokestacks  that  everybody  is  sort 
of  complaining  about,  as  did  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Duaani]. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  the 
budget-busting  situation.  When  Mrs. 
AquliK)  was  here  last  year  after  having 
received  $600  million.  Congress  gave 
her  $200  million  more. 

I  want  somebody  in  this  House  to 
tell  me  what  greater  asset  America  has 
than  its  coaL  We  have  a  great  salable 
resource  that  we  are  not  maximizing 
the  potential  from.  No.  1. 

No.  2.  I  want  someone  to  tell  me 
where  Canada  has  installed  one  scrub- 
ber on  one  of  their  powerplants. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  start  looking  at 
these  partkrular  areas.  I  think  we  have 
to  focus  on  a  policy  and  I  think  that 
policy  is  prudent  for  us  to  attack  this 
very  technical  problem  with  a  techni- 
cal solution. 

I  will  not  yield  at  this  point,  except 
to  say  that  Ohio  has  enough  coal  to 
handle  America's  full  energy  needs  for 
100  years,  and  I  think  we  should  maxi- 
mize the  resources  we  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  WAuan.  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mollohah 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.)     

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  Just  wanted  to  reply  to  at  least  one 
of  the  questions  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  posed.  The  gentleman  said  that 
he  would  ask  us  what  greater  resource 
America  has  other  than  its  coal.  I  will 
admit  that  coal  is  a  great  resource,  but 
I  would  give  the  gentleman  two:  liber- 
ty and  its  people. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

&fr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
very  fine  remarks.  I  was  paying  very 
close  attention  to  what  the  gentleman 
said.  The  gentleman  expressed  some 
siuprise  that  there  are  those  of  us  op- 
posed to  study.  We  are  not  opposed  to 
study.  We  recognize  that  we  have  to 
study  more.  We  will  never  have 
enough  information  on  this  or  any 
other  sensitive  subject.  What  we 
oppose  is  the  smokescreen  created  by 
this  amendment,  which  allows  people 
to  support  a  modest  $3  million  addi- 
tional contributions  for  research  and 
then  run  home  and  tell  their  people 
that  they  are  voting  and  doing  some- 


thing to  fight  add  rain.  This  will  do 
very  UtUe. 

Second,  there  was  some  confusion 
expressed— not  confusion,  but  siu*- 
prise— we  wiU  vote  in  a  minute  after 
we  get  through  arguing  the  subject— 
the  gentleman  expressed  surprise  that 
people  were  so  cotuxmed  about  spend- 
ing $300  million,  when  it  is  a  very  seri- 
ous problem. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  $400  million. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  It  is  a  serious 
problem  aiKl  we  spent  $300  million  and 
we  are  going  to  have  to  spend  some 
more,  but  we  have  got  to  do  more  than 
just  study  it.  It  is  about  time  that  we 
had  standards  and  a  timetable,  be- 
cause the  National  Academy  of  Sd- 
ences  and  scientists  across  this  coun- 
try have  docimiented  the  problem. 

Finally,  please  do  not  make  this  a 
Northeast  United  States  problem.  It  is 
a  universal  problem,  border  to  border. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

I  would  simply  suggest  that  we  have 
done  something.  We  passed  add  rain 
control  legislation  in  1970.  It  is  called 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

To  put  this  argxunent  In  context,  it 
has  reduced  sulfur  emissions  by  about 
20  percent  from  the  stationary  sources 
that  have  been  targeted,  while  the 
amount  of  coal  burned  has  actually  in- 
creased. 

In  addition,  I  would  close  by  urging 
support  for  the  amendment  and 
asking  my  colleagues.  What  do  we 
have  to  fear  by  additional  informa- 
tion? 

Certainly  this  amendment  would  not 
in  any  way  preclude  the  consideration 
of  the  issue  on  its  merits  In  any  acid 
rain  control  legislation  that  may 
progress  through  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
wants  to  have  a  couple  of  minutes,  so  I 
yield  to  the  genUeman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  BroceI. 

iSi.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just 
want  to  clear  up  a  few  things  that 
have  been  said  here.  I  am  a  new  player 
on  the  acid  rain  question.  I  am  a  littie 
disturbed  by  what  I  have  heard  said 
here  today.  No  one  has  questioned  my 
personal  integrity  in  offering  this 
amendment,  but  the  words  "smoke- 
screen" have  been  used  up  here  and 
they  concern  me.  This  Is  no  smoke- 
screen. 

I  asked  in  the  t>eglnning  to  remem- 
ber that  we  talked  about  two  things 
when  we  talked  about  add  rain.  The 
money  that  is  going  to  be  needed  to 
fund  the  research  and  the  money  that 
is  going  to  be  needed  by  all  of  us  to 
find  a  solution. 

We  are  not  debating  an  add  rain  bill 
today,  but  I  can  assure  you  from  what 
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I  have  heard  today  that  if  we  do  not 
have  adequate  research  on  this  floor 
we  are  never  going  to  get  an  add  rain 
bill  out  of  here— never.  I  do  not  want 
that  and  I  do  not  think  anybody  else 
wants  that. 

We  have  got  to  quit  talking  about 
smokescreens  and  all  the  other  prob- 
lems and  get  down  to  what  is  being 
asked  for. 

I  do  not  believe  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  the  EPA  put  up  a 
smokescreen.  I  am  asking  that  he  be 
given  what  he  asked  for.  That  is  all  I 
am  saying.  Let  us  give  the  EPA  and 
the  President  his  budget  request.  If  we 
get  to  that,  then  we  can  fight  on  acid 
rain. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reclaim 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  spirit- 
ed debate  and  it  has  been  a  good 
debate.  Emotions  run  high  because 
the  issue  Is  an  emotional  issue,  to  say 
the  least,  but  the  fact  still  remains 
that  this  committee,  which  is  your 
committee,  that  decides  what  the  re- 
search of  this  Nation  should  be  that 
has  to  put  together  the  requirements 
and  the  levels  of  funding  that  we  need 
across  the  t>oard  is  appropriating  $52 
million  for  this  program  and  we  are 
shorting  other  areas. 

The  full  committee  and  subcommit- 
tee believe  that  that  is  adequate  fund- 
ing, if  not  more  than  adequate  fund- 
ing. 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
when  he  was  making  his  presentation 
said  he  heard  something  like  $400  mil- 
lion has  been  expended.  We  have  ex- 
pended $300  million,  and  maybe  $400 
million  before  this  year  is  out. 

On  the  basis  of  that,  I  would  urge  bi- 
partisan support  on  both  sides.  This  is 
not  a  partisan  issue.  I  would  urge  that 
we  vote  this  $3  million  down.  I>ecau8e 
it  is  inappropriate.  It  will  not  do  the 
Job  and  it  will  not  achieve  what  we 
want  to  do. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  will  not  take  all  the 
time  that  I  am  allotted,  but  I  would 
like  to  be  associated  with  the  remarlu 
of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Boehlert],  and  my 
neighbor,  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jeptokds]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  was  made 
here  earlier  that  this  is  a  debate  on 
add  rain.  The  sad  part  of  this  whole 
discussion  is  that  in  the  6  years  and  5 
months  that  I  have  been  privileged  to 
be  a  Member  of  this  body,  we  have  not 
had  the  privilege  of  even  having  a  bill 
come  to  the  floor  so  that  we  could 
debate  add  rain.  What  we  are  talking 
about  now.  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
gentleman  and  everybody  else  who 
spoke  before  me,  is  another  $3  million 
for  more  study. 


I  said  many  times  on  the  floor  how  I 
felt  about  more  and  more  studies. 
What  I  am  sashing  is  why  not  bring  a 
bill  to  the  floor  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject of  acid  rain  and  let  the  body  work 
its  wlU?  Come  with  an  open  rule  and 
give  us  the  opportunity. 

But  one  thing  that  strikes  me  as 
ironic  about  this  entire  debate,  which 
is  about  as  close  as  we  have  come  to 
discussing  acid  rain  on  the  floor,  is 
that  this  afternoon  starts  the  28th  In- 
terparliamentary Group  Meeting  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  to  dis- 
cuss things  of  mutual  interest  to  us.  It 
is  ironic  that  we  would  be  here  and 
delay  that  as  we  discuss  again  this  $3 
million  study. 

I  would  only  hope  the  questions  that 
are  brought  up  concerning  what 
Canada  is  doing  about  acid  rain  is 
something  that  we  can  debate  fully 
here  someday  and  hopefully  soon  in  a 
bill  dealing  with  the  drastic  problem 
of  acid  rain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  deference  to  my 
colleagues,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, t  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amerKlntent 
wtitch  would  increase  by  $3  million  the  com- 
mittee's recommended  funding  for  the  Natiorv 
al  Acid  Rain  Precipitation  Assessment  Pro- 
gram [NAPAP]. 

Acid  rain  is  one  of  the  most  serious  enviror>- 
mentsl  problems  facing  our  Nation.  Those  of 
us  from  New  York  State  know  the  wkje-rang- 
ing  damage  which  has  already  occurred  and  is 
continuing.  In  our  great,  forever  wild  Adirorv 
dacfc  Reserve,  thousands  of  acres  of  forest 
are  slowly  dying  from  add  rain.  Several  lakes, 
formerly  teeming  with  We,  are  now  sterile. 

Not  only  are  our  natural  resources  threat- 
ened, txjt  add  predpitatxm  is  erKiangering  our 
architectural  and  historical  heritage  as  well. 
Real  and  personal  property  damage  exacts  an 
additkxul  cost  from  every  New  Yorker. 

Since  1980  the  Environmental  Protectton 
Agency  [EPA]  has  spent  $195,830,000  on 
add  rain  research.  Since  1 970  over  3,000  sd- 
entific  studies  have  been  completed  on  add 
rain.  The  recent  Government  Accounting 
Offk»  report  on  NAPAP  reveals  that  all  this 
money  and  effort  has  not  been  productively 
spent  We  are  still  waiting  for  NAPAP's  statu- 
torily required  midcourse  assessment  wttich 
was  due  in  1 985. 

Enough  is  erK>ugh.  We  cannot  afford  to 
postpone  actkxi  while  awaiting  more  studies.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  opposing  this 
amendment;  we  don't  need  additional  funding 
for  studies.  Our  scarce  furnls  «voukJ  be  better 
spent  in  beginning  the  diffkxjit,  but  essential 
task  of  cleaning  up  our  air. 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUe- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  BruckI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chalnnan  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

UDOOKDKD  VOTS 

Mr.     BRUCE.     Mr.     Chairman.     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  124.  noes 
278.  not  voting  30,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  IM] 

AYES— 124 


Ackermui 

Ford  (MI) 

Michel 

Annimzlo 

Frost 

Miller  (OH) 

Anthony 
Applegate 

Oarda 

MalUA.n 

Oaydca 

Murphy 

Archer 

OlMwns 

Murtha 

Ballenser 

Ooncalez 

Myen 

Bartlett 

Gordon 

Obey 

BUley 

Orant 

OUn 

Boland 

Oray(n.) 

Ozley 

Boaco 

Hall  (OH) 

Partis 

Boucher 

Hamilton 

PerUns 

Bruce 

Harrto 

Pickett 

Bryant 

Hactert 

Price  (IL) 

Bunnlng 

HayeadL) 

RataaU 

Burton 

Hertel 

Regula 

Cut 

HUer 

Rittcr 

Cllnser 

Hopkins 

Roemer 

Co«ts 

Houghton 

Savage 

Coble 

Hoyer 

Colemmn  (MO) 

Hubbard 

Sdiaefer 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Huckaby 

firhulae 

Cooper 

Hyde 

Schumer 

Coyne 

Jacobs 

Sharp 

Crockett 

Johnson  (SD) 

Sislaky 

Daniel 

Jones  (TN) 

Skelton 

Darden 

Jontx 

Spratt 

DavUcn.) 

Kanfordti 

Staggers 

DBvla(MI> 

Kaslch 

Stenholm 

deUOarza 

Klldee 

Sweeney 

DeLAy 

lAtta 

Synar 

DeWlne 

Leath(TX) 

TaUon 

DinteU 

Levin  (MI) 

Torres 

Dor(an(ND) 

IJplnskl 

Towns 

Downey 

Luken.  Thomas 

Traflcant 

Durl>tn 

Iiiikens.  Donald 

Trailer 

Rckart 

Madlgan 

Viadosky 

Emerson 

Manton 

Wheat 

Erdrelch 

Marlenee 

wise 

Evans 

Martin  (XL) 

WyUe 

niweU 

Mcaoskey 

Tates 

Feishmn 

McCurdy 

Field* 

McEwen 
NOES-278 

Akaka 

Conyera 

Ormndy 

Alexander 

CougfaUn 

Gray  (PA) 

Anderson 

Courter 

Green 

Andrews 

Craig 

Gregg 

Armey 

Crane 

Guartnl 

Aspin 

Dannemeyer 

Ounderson 

Atkins 

Daub 

HaU(TX) 

AuColn 

DeFazlo 

Bammeranhmldt 

Baker 

Dellums 

Hansen 

Barnard 

Derrick 

Hatcher 

Barton 

Dickinson 

Hawkins 

Bateman 

Dicks 

Heney 

Bates 

DioOuardi 

Hefner 

Bellenson 

DUon 

Henry 

Bennett 

Donnelly 

Herger 

BenUey 

Daman  (CA) 

Bereuter 

Dreler 

HoUoway 

Blam 

Duncan 

Howard 

BiUrakls 

Dwyer 

Hughes 

Boehlert 

Dymally 

Hunter 
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Messrs.  MOAKUCY.  HEFLEY.  VAL- 
ENTINE.  FAZIO.  ATKINS.  SWIN- 
DALL.  WOLF,  MacKAY.  and  SOLO- 
MON changed  their  votes  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

Mesvs.  HALL  of  Ohio.  CARR. 
CROCKETT.  JONES  of  Tennessee. 
and  YATES  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced aa  above  recorded. 


r  omMMB  BT  MH.  UCHABIWOM 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  RicRABoaor. 
Pmge  3.  line  6,  after  the  period  Insert:  "In 
carrylnc  out  the  radCMi  mlUsAtlon  and  pre- 
ventloD  demonstration  procram.  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  insure  that  the  results  of  the 
procram  are  applicable  in  all  areas  of  the 
nation  where  exposure  to  radon  in  buildings 
may  be  a  significant  problem." 


Mr.  RICHARDSON  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RaooRO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  a  ncmcontroversial  amendment 
to  B.JL  2355  that  Is  designed  to  ensiupe 
that  EPA's  radon  mitigation  demon- 
stration program  Is  applicable  to 
homes  throughout  the  Nation  where  it 
is  determined  that  those  homes  do  not 
meet  EPA  rad<»  safety  levels. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  has  recognized 
the  critical  importance  of  EPA's  radon 
mitigation  program  which  develops, 
tests,  and  evaluates  technologies 
which  may  be  useful  in  reducing  high 
levels  of  cancer-causing  radon  gas  in 
homes  and  that  the  committee  has  in- 
creased the  authorization  for  radiation 
research  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  concern  that  my 
amendment  is  designed  to  address  is 
the  notion  that  most  of  the  residential 
radon  contamination  Is  concentrated 
in  homes  in  the  East.  That  misconcep- 
tion may  be  brought  about  by  EDPA's 
program  concentrating  its  efforts  in 
demonstrations  in  trial  homes  built 
over  the  Reading  Prong,  a  geological 
formation  In  Pennsylvania.  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York  areas. 

Residential  radon  contamination  is 
not  Just  an  eastern  problem.  It  affects 
the  West  and  South  as  well.  Earlier 
this  week,  the  New  Mexico  Environ- 
mental Improvement  Division  released 
results  of  their  radon  study  which 
shows  that  out  of  241  homes  moni- 
tored in  northern  New  Mexico.  28  per- 
cent exceeded  the  recommended 
action  guidelines  established  by  EPA. 
An  alarming  73  percent  of  30  homes 
surveyed  in  Taos.  NM  exceeded  the 
radon  safety  levels  established  by 
EPA. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  concerns  me  that 
EPA  has  focused  its  attention  on  Its 
residential  radon  mitigation  programs 
in  the  East  and  that  the  results  from 
those  studies  may  not  produce  tech- 
niques that  would  be  effective  In  the 
West  or  the  South  for  that  matter. 
Homes  constructed  In  the  West,  for 
example,  use  different  building  mate- 
rials and  have  different  designs  that 
homes  in  eastern  areas.  Most  homes  in 
the  West  do  not  have  basements. 
Many  are  constructed  from  adode  ma- 
terials and  the  soil  composition  is  dif- 
ferent. Radon  is  produced  in  the  decay 
of  uranium,  found  in  small  quantities 
in  soil.  Uranium  Is  found  in  high  con- 
centrations in  the  West.  Houses  in 
Colorado  built  on  uranium  mill  tail- 
ings were  found  in  1984  to  have  high 
concentrations  of  radon.  Health  ex- 
perts say  long-term  exposiire  is  associ- 
ated with  a  risk  of  lung  cancer. 


Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  will 
simply  ensure  that  EPA's  residential 
radon  mitigation  program  Is  national 
in  scope  and  that  It  will  produce  an 
array  of  techniques  which  can  reliably 
and  consistently  reduce  radon  to  safe 
levels  in  a  variety  of  homes  and  geo- 
graphic locations.  My  amendment  will 
ensure  that  techniques  developed  by 
EPA  will  apply  to  homes  in  the  Read- 
ing Prong  area  as  well  as  for  homes  in 
New  Mexico.  Florida,  or  Washington 
SUte. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  enter  Into  a  short  colloquy  with  the 
Chairman  Roi  of  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  to  further  ex- 
plain the  intent  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ROE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  would  be  happy  to  enter  into  a 
colloquy. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Is  it  the  Intent 
of  the  committee  that  the  residential 
radon  mitigation  demonstration  pro- 
gram be  national  In  scope  and  that  the 
techniques  developed  be  applicable  to 
homes  throughout  the  Nation? 

Mr.  ROE.  Yes.  yLt.  Richardsor.  It  is 
the  intent  of  the  committee  that  the 
radon  program  be  national  in  scope.  I 
view  the  Richardson  amendment  as 
constructive  and  believe  that  it  will 
remove  any  doubt  that  through  EIPA's 
research  in  dealing  with  this  critical 
residential  radon  contamination  prob- 
lem that  techniques  developed  will  be 
sensitive  to  a  variety  of  homes  and  ge- 
ographic locations.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  for  offer- 
ing the  amendment  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  appreciate 
your  support  and  commend  you  and 
the  subcommittee  chairman.  Jm 
ScHKUER,  for  their  outstanding  work 
on  this  legislation.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  provide  their  bipartisan 
support  to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  the  article 
on  the  EID  survey. 

[Prom  the  Albuquerque  Journal.  Thursday. 
June  4.  19871 

EID  Smvrr  Rbvsals  Ursapi  Raoor  Ijcvxls 
(By  David  StaaU) 

Saira  Pk.— More  than  one  In  four  homes 
sampled  in  seven  New  Mexico  cities  con- 
tained higher  levels  of  deadly  radon  than 
deemed  safe  by  the  \3S.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  a  state  agency  said  Wednes- 
day. 

Twenty-eight  percent  of  341  houses  stir- 
veyed  in  Albuquerque.  SanU  Pe.  Pojoaque. 
Espanola,  Los  Alamos.  White  Rock  and 
Taos  had  levels  high  enough  to  warrant 
action  by  homeowners  to  cut  their  exposure 
to  radon,  the  Environmental  Improvemoit 
Division  said. 

A  division  scientist  cautioned  against  over- 
reaction  to  the  findings,  however.  "This  is 
not  a  panic  level  situation,"  said  J.  Margo 
Keele,  manager  of  the  surveillance  and 
monitoring  section  EID's  Radiation  Protec- 
tion Bureau. 

The  highest  percentage  was  in  Taos, 
where  73   percent  of   30   homes  surveyed 


during  the  winter  had  excessive  exposure  to 
the  colorless,  odorless  gas.  The  lowest  was  in 
Los  Alamos,  where  none  of  the  homes  had 
excessive  amounts. 

In  Albuquerque,  two  of  34  homes  sur- 
veyed, or  8  percent,  exceeded  EPA  recom- 
mended levels.  A  separate  previously  dis- 
closed survey  by  a  I7nlverslty  of  New  Mexico 
geologist  of  175  homes  in  Albuquerque 
found  28  percent  above  the  recommended 
level. 

The  figures  elsewhere  are:  Pojoaque,  40 
percent  of  37  homes:  EspaAola.  23  percent 
of  48  homes:  White  Rock.  30  percent  of  20 
homes:  Santa  Pe,  17  percent  of  54  homes. 

The  stu^ey  was  limited  to  Albuquerque 
and  six  Northern  New  Mexico  communities 
because  the  division  lacked  the  staff  to  in- 
stall testing  equipment  statewide,  Keele 
said.  However,  the  division  plans  statewide 
tesU  next  winter  using  simpler  sampling  de- 
vices tliat  volunteers  can  mall  to  the  divi- 
sion's headquarters  in  Santa  Pe. 

Radon  Is  a  product  of  the  radioactive 
decay  of  uranium  338.  It  decays  in  less  than 
four  dajrs  to  other  radioactive  products  that 
spin  off  tiny  alpha  particles.  The  particles 
can  lodge  in  lungs,  damaging  cells  and  caus- 
ing cancer. 

The  gas  is  produced  naturally  in  soil  and 
rocks.  Outd(x>rs.  it  poses  no  health  problem. 
Indoors,  it  can  build  up  to  dangerous  levels 
in  poorly  ventilated  buildings,  such  as 
homes  whose  doors  and  windows  are  closed 
in  cold  weather.  The  state  study  was  con- 
ducted in  homes  from  E>ecember  through 
April. 

EPA  estimates  that  radon  kills  5,000  to 
20,000  people  yearly  in  the  United  SUtes 
through  lung  cancer. 

The  agency  recommends  that  people  act 
when  home  radon  levels  exceed  2  percent  of 
one  "worlting  level,"  a  measure  of  radon  ex- 
posure developed  for  use  in  uranium  mines. 

At  the  2  percent  level,  EPA  estimates  that 
between  one  and  five  people  in  100  would 
die  of  radon-induced  lung  cancer  if  they 
spent  three-fourtlis  of  their  time  in  the 
dwelling  for  70  years. 

Taos  had  t>oth  the  highest  average  con- 
centration, 2.8  percent  of  one  working  level, 
and  the  highest  single  concentration.  7.8 
percent.  The  high  single  concentration  is 
roughly  equivalent  to  smoking  a  pack  of 
cigarettes  a  day. 

The  New  Mexico  levels  are  only  a  fraction 
of  levels  found  in  homes  of  some  areas  of 
New  York.  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
Keele  said.  Radon  problems  in  the  North- 
eastern states  prompted  the  New  Mexico 
study  and  have  spurred  congressional  pro- 
posails  to  help  states  finance  testing  and  the 
training  of  contractors  and  home  diagnosti- 
cians. 

Previous  research  in  the  Grants  area  has 
found  higher  than  normal  levels  of  radon  In 
the  air  near  uranium  mill  tailings  piles. 
However,  samples  taken  Inside  homes  there 
found  levels  that  generally  were  no  higher 
than  homes  In  Santa  Pe.  Keele  said. 

State  scientists  tried  to  correlate  high 
radon  levels  with  geologic,  atmospheric  and 
building  conditions,  but  discerned  no  pat- 
tern, Keele  said.  The  division  may  later  at- 
tempt a  study  aimed  at  showing  whether 
radon  causes  higher  cancer  rates  in  particu- 
lar communities. 

People  who  would  like  their  homes  sam- 
pled may  contact  Keele's  office  to  get  on  a 
waiting  list  for  next  winter's  sampling  pro- 
gram, to  be  conducted  at  no  cost  to  partici- 
pants. Pree  literature  about  radon  also  is 
available.  Contact  the  Radon  Program.  En- 
vironmental Improvement  Division.  P.O. 
Box  968,  Santa  Pe,  87504. 


Private  companies  that  perform  tests  for  a 
fee  Include  Radon  Meastirement  and  Con- 
trol of  New  Mexico  in  Albuquerque,  and 
Controls  for  Elnvlronmental  Pollution  Inc., 
in  Santa  Pe. 

■AOOH  RISK  KVALUATION 

This  chart  gives  an  idea  of  how  exposure 
to  various  radon  levels  over  a  lifetime  com- 
pares to  the  risk  of  developing  lung  cancer 
from  smoking  and  chest  X-rays. 
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Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

We  have  reviewed  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  in 
reference  to  an  equitable  program  on 
radon  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  we  agree  to  the  amendment.  We 
accept  the  amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  LDJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

On  this  side  we  accept  that  amend- 
ment also.  There  has  been  a  survey,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  in  Albuquerque 
by  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  which  says  that  about  28 
percent  of  the  homes  that  we  surveyed 
were  foimd  to  have  radon  levels  above 
EPA  recommended  action  levels,  and 
so  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man on  his  amendment, 

Mrs.  MORELI>.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  introduced 
by  my  colleague  from  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. 

Ttvs  amendment  directs  ttie  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  take  steps  to  ensure 
that  radon  mitigation  (demonstration  protects 
will  be  applicable  to  all  regions  of  the  country 
wtiere  homes  do  not  meet  ttie  EPA  radon 
safety  levels.  The  techniques  developed  from 
research  on  radon  arx)  indoor  air  pollution  will 
be  national  in  scope  and  applied  to  all  parts  of 
the  country,  recognizing  the  varying  soil  condi- 
tions. 

I  Itnow  first  hand,  how  serious  the  radon 
problem  Is.  In  my  district,  Montgomery  Ckxjnty 
in  Maryland,  a  report  released  just  this  week 


found  28  percent  of  aH  county  homes  have 
levels  of  radon  gas  above  the  safety  standard 
set  by  ttw  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Tt)e  predicted  anrHial  death  rate  from  radon 
approximates  the  death  rate  from  aulotnobie 
accidents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  coMeaguo«  to  sup- 
port ttie  Richardson  amendment  Action  is 
needed,  and  this  amendment  addresses  the 
serious  nature  of  radon  poMutton. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richard- 
soh]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AimiuMijrr  oppnzD  bt  ita.  RicHAaoeoH 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  B(r.  Richasdsoit. 
Page  12.  after  line  22,  insert  the  following: 

(i)  "Within  90  days  of  the  date  of  submis- 
sion of  the  report  on  methanol/ethanol  oxy- 
genated fuels  to  the  Congress.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  develop  a  technology  transfer 
program  to  provide  this  information  and 
other  appropriate  technical  assistance  to 
States  and  localities,  including  high-altitude 
nonattaiiunent  areas,  to  carry  out  research 
and  demonstration  projects  on  the  effective- 
ness of  fuel  ethanol  blends,  neat  methanol/ 
ethanol  fuel,  oxygenated  fuels  and  other  al- 
ternative fuels  in  reducing  c»rl>on  monox- 
ide, ozone  and  other  air  pollution  resulting 
from  mobile  source  emissions." 

Mr.  RICHARDSON  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcohd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1510 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Mr.  LujAN's  amendment  recognizes 
that  there  is  a  fair  body  of  informa- 
tion available  that  supports  the  effec- 
tiveness of  alternative  fuels  in  reduc- 
ing carbon  monoxide  and  ozone  In  the 
air.  This  information,  however,  is 
widely  dispensed  and  its  dissemination 
is  haphazard  at  best. 

I  have  contacted  a  number  of  people 
within  the  Government  and  outside  of 
It.  all  of  whom  are  Involved  in  research 
or  implementation  of  alternative  fuels 
programs.  Without  fail,  they  have  all 
said  that  information  on  the  efficacy 
of  alternative  fuels  was  available  but 
not  easily  obtainable,  and  that  only  an 
informal  structure  existed  at  EIPA  to 
share  research  and  applications  infor- 
mation. In  addition  to  information  on 
studies  already  completed,  there  is  on- 
going research  being  conducted  by 
both  Government  entities  and  private 
enterprises — such  as  the  effects  of  al- 
ternative fuels  on  vehicles  in  use  or  on 
emissions  reductions  in  high  altitude 
areas.  This  valuable  information  needs 
to  be  shared  as  it  is  developed.  No 
formal   mechanism   exists   to   do   so. 
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While  the  Offlee  of  IfoUle  Sources 
within  SPA  is  remonalble  for  respond- 
ing to  lequests  for  Information  on  ozy- 
■enatad  fuels.  It  does  not  take  the  Ini- 
tiative In  iHssfimlnstlnff  this  Informa- 
tion—I  would  like  to  see  CPA's  effotts 
In  this  retard  changed  from  a  reactive 
to  a  proactive  mode. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  Intent  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  coUeacue. 
Bir.  LojAii— to  pull  all  of  this  data  to- 
(etho-  and  to  present  it  to  the  Con- 
gress In  report  form— that  he  shares 
my  concern  that  this  informatkm 
needs  to  be  oentrallaed.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  concern  one  step  further  and 
ensure  that  this  information  is  actual- 
ly used  by  the  Oovemment  entitles 
who  are  interested  In  alternate  fuels 
as  a  means  to  attain  air  quality  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  80  major 
urban  areas  in  the  country  which  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  carbon  monox- 
ide reductions  necessary  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act;  auto  emissions  account 
for  90  percent  of  the  carbon  monoxide 
found  in  these  areas.  In  my  home 
State  of  New  Mexico.  Albuquerque 
ranks  fourth  in  the  Nation  in  carbon 
monoxide  levels.  This  problem  not 
only  affects  Albuquerque  proper  but 
the  entire  metropolitan  area  Including 
Sandoval.  Valencia,  and  SanU  Fe 
Counties.  My  constituents  are  con- 
cerned for  their  health;  local  business- 
es fear  a  drop  in  tourism,  one  of  the 
area's  economic  mainstays.  Studies 
show  that  the  use  of  oxygenated  fuels 
can  reduce  carbon  monoxide  emLsslons 
by  as  much  as  27  percent— I  believe  we 
should  be  doing  everything  possible  to 
encourage  the  use  of  oxgenated  fuels 
to  combat  this  serious  health  problem. 

My  amendment  Is  simple.  It  would. 
•0  days  after  the  report  called  for  In 
the  Lujan  amendment  is  submitted  to 
Congress,  direct  the  EPA  Administra- 
tor to  develop  a  technology  transfer 
program  to  ensure  that  this  and  other 
valuable  information  is  provided  to 
those  States  and  localities  who  would 
like  to  establish  programs  to  meet  air- 
quality  standards  by  utilizing  alter- 
nate fuels.  The  amendment  authorizes 
no  fuiul  but  its  eventual  monetary  and 
environmental  benefits  could  be  in- 
valuable. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  amendment. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  who  has 
been  a  leader  in  this  effort  throughout 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  AliEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
RiCHAaosoH]  to  HJl.  2356.  the  re- 
search and  development  authorization 
for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 


The  Richardson  amendment  would 
require  EPA  to  provide  technical  and 
research  assistance  to  States  and  local- 
ities for  demonstration  projects  on  the 
effects  of  fuel  ethanol  blends,  neat 
methanol  and  ethanol.  and  other  oxy- 
genated and  alternative  fuels  on 
carbon  monoxide  and  osone  levels  in 
the  atmosphere. 

Much  is  already  known  about  alco- 
hol fuels,  going  back  to  the  1980 
report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Alcohol  Fuels,  on  which  I  served  with 
the  distingtilshed  manager  of  the  bill. 
Chairman  Ros.  and  even  further. 

We  know,  for  instance,  that  increas- 
ing the  use  of  alcohol  fuels  is  a  good 
deal  for  the  Nation's  fanners,  who  are 
now  choking  on  surplus. 

Mandating  the  use  of  ethanol-gaso- 
line  blends  In  a  percentage  of  the  Na- 
tion's fuel  supply  could  create  a 
market  for  billions  of  bushels  of  grain. 

We  also  know  that  alcohol  fuels  en- 
hance energy  Independence  by  displac- 
ing Imported  oil.  Alcohol  fuels  re- 
search is  without  a  doubt  safer  and 
more  cost  effective  than  sending  the 
Navy  to  the  Persian  Oulf  to  protect  oil 
shipping. 

We  also  know  that  alcohol-blended 
fuels  reduce  air  pollution.  There  is  no 
question  that  gasoline-alcohol  blends 
reduce  carbon  monoxide  emissions. 

But.  there  are  some  important  ques- 
tions still  unanswered,  however,  and 
the  answers  to  these  questions  could 
point  the  way  to  a  future  with  cleaner 
air.  reliable  energy  supplies,  and  a 
more  seciu-e  economy  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Specifically,  there  is  a  debate  over 
whether,  and  to  what  extent,  blending 
gasoline  with  10  percent  ethanol  ag- 
gravates ozone  pollution  by  increasing 
gasoline  volatility  and  emissions  of  hy- 
drocarbons and  nitrogen  oxides. 

It  is  also  apparent  that,  even  if  gaso- 
line-ethanol  blends  may  increase 
ozone  levels,  gasoline  refiners  may 
modify  the  gasoline  that  Is  blended 
with  ethanol  in  order  to  mitigate  this 
problem. 

But  it  Is  unclear  Just  what  they 
would  have  to  do  to  achieve  this,  and 
how  much  it  would  cost  them  to  do  it. 

In  May,  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  urging  him  to  provide  answers 
to  these  questions.  It  is  important  that 
EPA's  scientists  continue  to  dig  for  the 
answers. 

The  letter  follows: 

CoRoans  or  tkx  UnmD  STAns. 

WathingUm.  DC,  May  12,  1»»7. 

Hon.  JOHM  8.  HSWUlfOTOM. 

SecTttart  of  Snem. 
Waahingtoit,  DC. 

DiAS  M«.  SBCirr/iiiT:  For  more  than  » 
decade  I  have  worlied  for  the  formulation  of 
a  national  energy  policy  to  Include  alterna- 
tive fuels.  Accordingly.  I  have  Introduced  a 
bill.  H.R.  2031.  that  would  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  require  the  uae  of  a  certain  per- 
centage of  ethanol  and  a  certain  percentage 
of  a  methanol-ethanol  blend  in  the  natkm'a 
gaaoUne  supply. 


It  Is  my  opinion  that.  In  addition  to  pro- 
vkUnt  subctantlal  benefits  to  the  nation  by 
expanding  the  market  for  farm  products 
and  reducing  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil, 
aloohol-blended  fueU  provide  a  tremendous 
opportunity  for  the  nation  to  addrea*  the 
difficult  air  pollution  problems  posed  by 
carbon  monoxide  and  ozone. 

Since  I  Introduced  H.R.  3031.  It  has 
become  apparent  that  there  Is  division 
within  the  ■clentific  community  regarding 
the  effect  of  alcohol-blended  fuels  on  osone 
levels.  Specifically,  the  question  of  whether 
gasoline  blended  with  ten  percent  ethanol 
aggravates  osone  pollution  by  increasing 
gasoline  volatility  and  emissions  of  hydro- 
carbons and  nitrogen  oxides  is  apparently 
still  a  subject  of  debate. 

Additionally,  it  is  apparent  that,  even  If 
gasoline  blended  with  ten  percent  ethanol 
Increases  hydrocarbon  emissions,  refiners 
may  make  adjustments  to  the  gasoline 
before  it  is  blended  with  ethanol  In  order  to 
reduce  vapor  pressure  and  mitigate  any 
such  Increase— thereby  producing  a  "super- 
fuel"  that  has  higher  octane,  provides  real 
reductions  in  carbon  monoxide  emissions, 
and  has  no  harmful  effect  on  ozone  levels. 

However,  it  is  unclear  Just  what  gasoline 
refiners  would  have  to  do  to  achieve  this, 
and  how  much  It  would  cost  them  to  do  It. 

I  therefore  request  that  DOE's  Office  of 
Alcohol  Fuels,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Office  of  Research  and  Development  at  the 
Eiivlronmental  Protection  Agency,  provide 
as  best  It  can  conclusive  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

1.  Does  the  use  of  ten  percent  ethanol 
blended  with  gasoline  increase  or  decrease 
emissions  of  hydrocarbons  and  nitrogen 
oxides? 

2.  What  Is  the  most  economical  method  by 
which  gasoline  refiners  could  produce  a  gas- 
oline feedstock  that  would,  when  blended 
with  ten  percent  ethanol.  yield  a  fuel  that 
results  In  the  release  of  no  more  hydrocar- 
bons at  the  pump  and  from  the  tailpipe 
than  does  straight  gasoline?  How  much 
would  it  cost  refiners  to  produce  this  par- 
ticular feedstock? 

3.  Specifically,  would  the  above  result  be 
achieved  by  taking  steps  to  reduce  the  vapor 
pressure  of  the  gasoline  feedstock  by  .75  psi 
from  cxirrent  levels  and  reducing  the  octane 
level  of  the  feedstock  by  two  points? 

VThile  I  realise  that  much  time  Is  neces- 
sary to  conduct  in-depth  research  on  these 
subjects,  I  would  hope  answers  could  be  ob- 
tained as  speedily  as  possible.  The  results  of 
the  research  will   no  doubt  have  a  great 
bearing  on  consideration  of  solutions  to  the 
air  pollution  problem  in  the  100th  Congress. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Bnj.  Ai.KXAin>ni. 
Member  of  CongnMt. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Mexico's 
amendment  would  be  a  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  acquiring  necessary  re- 
search on  those  important  issues.  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota,  who 
has  been  a  leader  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
Just  want  to  emphasize  that  what  we 
are  really  Interested  in  here  are  dem- 


onstration projects.  We  do  not  want  to 
get  bogged  down  on  the  research  side 
of  this,  because  we  do  need  research 
but  we  are  especially  interested  in 
demonstration  projects.  And  I  hope 
that  is  the  gentleman's  intent,  because 
my  particulsT  interest  is  in  ethanol-al- 
cohol  production  demonstration 
projects  for  what  that  can  mean  to  the 
larger  cities  in  the  country. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Ro«). 

Mr.  ROE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  reviewed 
this  amendment.  It  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. It  further  amplifies  on  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  LojawI.  We  have  no 
objection  on  this  side. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  }rield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  the  gentle- 
man I  appreciate  the  additional  effort 
in  this,  and  that  we  are  in  support  of 
the  amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richard- 
soifl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKIfSICKirT  OrrEREO  ST  MR.  JXTTORSS 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rob]  reserves  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  JsrToitos: 
Page  12,  after  line  22,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC  8:  hCm  DEPOSITION  CONTROL 

Title  I  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  part  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"Part  E— Acid  Dspositioh  Control 
"sec.  isi.  emissions  from  imuty  boiler& 

"(a)  Statk  Puufs  To  Cohtrol  Emis- 
sions.—Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  Governor  of 
each  Bute  shall  submit  to  the  Administra- 
tor a  plan  establishing  emission  limitations 
and  compliance  schedules  for  controlling 
emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  oxides  of  ni- 
trogen from  fossil  fuel  fired  electric  utility 
steam  generating  tmlts  in  the  State.  The 
plan  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tions (b>  and  (c). 

"(b>  Phasx  I  Rsquirzmknts:  1993  Sd 
Emission  Rats.— The  emission  limitations 
and  compliance  schedules  contained  in  the 
plan  under  this  section  shall  be  adequate  to 
ensure  that,  by  January  1,  1993,  and  there- 


after. Statewide  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide 
(per  million  Btu  of  heat  input)  from  the 
total  of  aU  fossU  fuel  fired  electric  utUlty 
steam  getterating  units  in  the  State  shall 
not  exceed  an  average  monthly  rate  of  2.0 
pounds  per  million  Btu  of  heat  input. 

"(c)  Prasi  n  RsqiTiRnaarrs.— The  emis- 
sion limitations  and  compliance  schedules 
contained  In  the  plan  under  this  section 
shall  be  adequate  to  ensure  that,  by  Janu- 
ary 1.  1997,  and  thereafter.  Statewide  emis- 
sions from  the  total  of  all  fossil  fuel  fired 
electric  utility  steam  generating  units  in  the 
State  shall  not  exceed  the  average  monthly 
rate  provided  In  table  1. 

TABLE! 
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'Rates  are  expreoed  In  pounds  per  million  Btu  of 
heat  Input. 
"SEC  ISZ.  EMISSIONS  ntOM  INDUSTRIAL  BOILERS. 

"(a)  Statk  Plans  To  Control  Emis- 
sions.—Not  later  than  June  1.  1994.  the 
Governor  of  each  State  shall  submit  to  the 
Administrator  a  plan  establishing  emission 
limitations  and  compliance  schedules  for 
emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  oxides  of  ni- 
trogen from  fossil  fuel  fired  steam  generat- 
ing units  in  the  State  other  than  fossil  fuel 
fired  electric  utility  steam  generating  units. 
Such  State  plan  may  include  any  emissions 
limitations  and  compliance  schedules,  appli- 
cable to  any  such  units  within  the  State, 
which  the  SUte  deems  appropriate  and 
which  are  adequate  to  ensure  compliance 
with  subsection  (b)  and  (c). 

"(b)  1997  Statewide  Average  Sd  Emis- 
sion Rats.— The  emission  limitations  and 
compliance  schedules  contained  in  the  plan 
under  this  section  shall  be  adequate  to 
ensure  that,  by  January  1.  1997,  and  there- 
after. Statewide  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide 
(per  million  Btu  of  heat  input)  from  the 
total  of  all  fossil  fuel  fired  steam  generating 
unlU  In  the  SUte  (other  than  fossil  fuel 
fired  electric  utility  steam  generating  units) 
shall  not  exceed  an  average  monthly  rate  of 
1.2  pounds  per  million  Btu  of  heat  input. 

"(c)  1997  Statewide  Average  NO,  Emis- 
sion Rate.— The  emission  limitations  and 
compliance  schedules  contained  in  the  plan 
under  this  section  shall  be  adequate  to 
ensure  that,  by  January  1,  1997.  and  there- 
after. Statewide  emissions  of  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen (per  million  Btu  of  heat  input)  from  the 
total  of  all  fossil  fuel  fired  steam  generating 
units  in  the  SUte  (other  than  fossU  fuel 
fired  electric  utility  steam  generating  units) 
shall  not  exceed  an  average  monthly  rate  of 
0.6  pounds  per  million  Btu  of  heat  input. 

"SEC  lU.  industrial  process  EMISSIONS. 

"(a)  Inventories.— The  Administrator 
shall  conduct  and  periodically  update  a  com- 
prehensive annua]  inventory  of  emissions  of 
sulfur  dioxide  and  oxides  of  nitrogen  from 
sUtlonary  sources  of  such  air  pollutants,  in- 
cluding fossU  fuel  fired  electric  utUlty  steam 
generating  units,  other  fossil  fuel  fired 
steam  generating  unlU,  and  sUtlonary 
sources  of  Industrial  process  emissions. 

"(b)  Identification  of  Emission  Rxdoc- 
TioNs  From  Inoostrial  Processes.— The 
Administrator  shall  identify  the  total  SUte- 
wide  potential  reductions  in  emissions  of 
sulfur  dioxide  and  oxides  of  nitrogen  which 
are  economically  and  technically  achievable 
by  December  31,  1996  by  sUtlonary  soiirces 
of    industrial    process    emissions    in    ea^ 


SUte.  By  December  31,  1««0.  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  transmit  to  each  State  a  state- 
ment containing  a  calculation  of  the  total 
reductions  Identified  for  that  State  under 
this  subsection,  together  with  an  explana- 
tion of  such  calculation. 

"(c)  Emissions  Limitations.— Not  later 
than  June  1.  1994.  the  Oovemor  of  each 
SUte  shall  submit  to  the  Administrator  a 
plan  esUbllshlng  emission  llmlUtlons  and 
compliance  schedules  for  emissions  of  sulfur 
dioxide  and  oxides  of  nitrogen  from  stattoo- 
ary  sources  of  industrial  process  emlasiona 
Such  SUte  plan  may  Include  any  emissions 
limitations  and  compliance  schedules,  appli- 
cable to  any  sources  of  industrial  process 
emissions  within  the  SUte,  which  the  State 
deems  appropriate  and  which  are  adequate 
to  ensure  that,  by  January  1,  1997,  the  ag- 
gregate anniuU  reductions  In  emissions  of 
sulfur  dioxide  from  the  total  of  such  sources 
located  in  the  SUte  will  be  at  least  equal  to 
the  total  Statewide  potential  emission  re- 
ductions for  each  of  such  air  pollutanU 
Identified  by  the  Administrator  under  sub- 
section (b). 

"SBC  184.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS  APPLICABLE  TO 
STATE  PLANS. 

"(a)  Choice  of  Compliance  Mxasitrxs 
Under  State  Plans.— SUte  plans  under  this 
part  may  provide  for  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  part  through  any  emis- 
sion UmiUtions  and  other  requlremenU 
which  the  SUte  deems  appropriate. 

"(b)  Disproportionate  Epracrs  Among 
Utiuties.— The  SUte  shall  make  reasona- 
ble efforts  to  ensure  that  the  emission  re- 
ductions required  for  fossil  fuel  fired  elec- 
tric utility  steam  generating  units  under  the 
SUte  plan  do  not  have  an  linnecessarily  dis- 
proportionate economic  effect  on  electric 
utility  ratepayers  in  any  region  of  the  State 
or  in  any  utility  service  area. 

"(c)  Study  and  Report  to  Congress.- The 
Administrator  shall  conduct  a  study  to  de- 
termine the  reduction  in  acid  deposition 
achieved  pursuant  to  phase  I  requirements 
under  section  181(b).  The  study  shall  also 
examine  the  feasibility  of  meeting  the 
phase  II  requirements  specified  in  section 
181(c).  A  report  containing  the  results  of 
the  study  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  on 
or  before  June  30,  1993. 

"(d)  Congressional  Review  of  Rbquike- 
MENTS.— The  phase  n  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 181(c)  and  the  requirements  of  section 
182  and  183  shall  not  take  effect  if,  after  the 
receipt  of  the  study  under  subsection  (c), 
but  before  January  1,  1994,  the  Congress 
enacts  legislation  providing  that 
such  requirements  shall  not  take  effect. 

"(e)  Approval— 

"(1)  In  gehbul— Within  6  mcmths  after 
the  submission  of  a  State  plan  under  this 
part,  the  Administrator  shall  approve  the 
plan  if  he  determines  that  the  plan  contains 
provisions,  including  compliance  schedules 
with  enforceable  increments  of  progreaa. 
adequate  to  ensure  that  the  requirements  of 
this  part  will  be  achieved  within  the  aM>U- 
cable  time  period  specified  in  section  181, 
182,  or  183.  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(2)  Conditional  approvals  disallowed.— 
The  Administrator  may  not  approve  a  plan 
under  this  part  unless  he  finds  that,  under 
provisions  of  the  plan  without  any  amend- 
ment, condition,  or  other  contingency,  each 
emission  rate  specified  in  section  181.  or  182 
or  each  aggregate  reduction  level  specified 
In  section  183  (as  the  case  may  be)  will  be 
attained  by  the  date  required  under  those 
sections. 

"(f)  Disapproval— 
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"(1)  Kuenue  vmxrr  monwM—U  a  State 
plan  to  ■iilMiltfarl  uadar  ■ufcwrtlnn  Ml  on  or 
bafom  Um  raquliwd  date  and  the  Adialnto- 
trater  illMinaniw  mcfa  ptaa.  the  AdoUnia- 
trater  aliall  notlly  Um  Stete  of  the  reaaoiM 
for  mich  dtaapproral  and  Um  Stete  may  r«- 
■utaUt  aieh  plan  vlUiln  •  monUia  fram  Ute 
date  an  wbleh  aaeta  noUw  te  prorldad.  If  no 
Stete  plan  baa  bean  mbailtted  under  McUon 
Itl  wtthla  !•  bmdUm  after  Um  enacteaent 
of  Uite  aectlon  or  If  no  Stete  plan  baa  been 
by  Uie  AdmlnlaUator  wlUiln  a 
after  Uie  enacUnent  of  Uiii  aecUon. 
each  foaU  fuel  fired  electric  utility  ateam 
jimitrfft***g  unit  In  tbe  State  ahaU  comply 
vtth  Um  emlaaiaM  rate  apadfled  In  table  3 
by  tbe  applicable  date  and  thereafter 

T/«£l 
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ttMtam  are  n|ii— iil  In  potindi  per  mlUkm  Btu  of 
hmt  knput.  «nf«d  on  •  eatendu-  month  baate. 

"(3)  ImtoanuAL  aoiuas— if  a  8tat«  plan 
ti  aubmltted  under  aecUon  183  on  or  before 
June  1.  1M4  and  the  Admlnlatrator  dtaap- 
provea  aueta  plan,  the  Admlnlatrator  ahall 
nottfy  the  State  of  the  reaaons  for  such  dis- 
approval within  6  montha  after  the  submls- 
alon  by  the  State.  The  State  may  resubmit 
such  plan  within  •  months  from  the  date  on 
which  such  notice  Is  provided.  If  no  SUte 
plan  has  been  submitted  under  section  183 
on  or  before  June  1.  1M4  or  If  no  SUte  plan 
under  secUon  183  has  been  approved  by  the 
ftltelllllslisliii  on  or  before  June  1,  1995. 
each  foasU  fuel  fired  steam  generatina  unit 
In  the  State  ahall  comply  with  the  emissions 
rate  specified  In  table  3  by  January  1.  1997 
and  thereafter 
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•Rates  are  mriwii  In  poundi  per  million  BUi  of 
heat  Input,  averaaad  oo  a  talenrtar  month  basts. 

"(3)  Puun  poa  raocoa  KMiaaioas— If  a 
State  plan  Is  submitted  under  section  183  on 
or  before  June  1.  19M  and  the  Administra- 
tor dlaapprovea  such  plan,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  noUf y  the  State  of  the  reaaons  for 
such  disapproval  within  6  months  after  the 
submission  by  the  State.  The  State  may  re- 
submit such  plan  within  6  months  from  the 
date  on  which  such  notice  is  provided.  If  no 
State  plan  has  been  submitted  under  section 
m  on  or  before  June  1.  1M4  or  If  no  State 
plan  under  section  183  has  been  approved 
by  the  Admlnlstrater  on  or  before  June  1. 
1995.  the  Administrator  shall  promulgate  a 
State  plan  under  section  183  for  such  SUte 
on  June  1. 1995. 

"(g)  KinaacmiiBfT.— Each  emission  UmlU- 
tlon  tai  effect  under  subaecUon  (f)  and  each 
requirement  of  a  State  plan  approved  or 
promulgated  by  the  Administrator  under 
thla  part  shall  be  treated,  for  ptirpoaes  of 
sections  113.  114.  110.  130.  and  304  as  a  re- 
quirement of  an  applicable  ImplemenUUon 
plan. 

"(h)  Oncaa  ArrucABLS  RaQVianaorrs.— 
Nothing  In  this  part  shaU  be  conatrxied  to 


affect  or  impair  the  requlremente  of  aectlon 
110  (or  of  any  applicable  Implementation 
plan)  or  of  any  other  section  of  this  Act. 
except  that  any  stationary  source  which  Is 
subject  to  any  such  requlremente  may  alao 
be  subject  to  additional  requlremente  under 
this  part, 
-asc  lis.  ma. 

"(a)  iMToamoM.— Under  regulatiora  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Administrator,  the  Admln- 
Mrator  may  Impoae  a  fee  on  the  generaUon 
and  ImporUtlon  of  electric  energy.  Such  fee 
■hall  be  established  by  the  Administrator  at 
such  level  (and  adjusted  from  time  to  time) 
as  will  ensure  that  adequate  funds  are  avail- 
able to  make  Interest  subsidy  paymenU  in 
the  amount  authorised  under  section  187. 
The  amount  of  such  fee  shall  not  exceed  W 
mill  per  kilowatt  hour.  The  fee  shall  not 
apply  with  reapect  to  the  generation  of  elec- 
tric energy  within  the  United  SUtes  by  hy- 
droelectric or  nuclear  power. 

"(b)  PiaioD  or  ArrucATioa.— No  fee  under 
subaectlon  (a)  may  take  effect  before  De- 
cember 31.  1988.  No  such  fee  may  continue 
to  apply  after  December  31,  1996.  The  Ad- 
mlnlatrator may  terminate  the  fee  at  an  ear- 
lier date  If.  under  eatlmatea  made  by  the  Ad- 
mlnlatrator. sufficient  funds  have  been  col- 
lected from  the  fee  to  fund  the  Interest  sub- 
sidy paymente  authorised  to  be  made  under 
section  187. 

"(c)  RacoukTiows.— Any  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Administrator  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  promulgated  by  March 
1.  1988.  The  regulations  shall  set  forth  the 
time  and  manner  required  for  payment  of 
the  fee  Imposed  under  subsection  (a)  and 
the  information  required  to  be  reported  In 
coiuiection  with  the  payment  of  such  fee. 

"(d)  EiiroacKiixirT.— 

"(1)  PxMAi.Tiia.-Any  electric  utUlty  (or 
Importer  of  electric  energy)  which  fails  or 
refuses  to  pay  any  amount  of  a  fee  Imposed 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  (a)  or 
which  fails  or  refuses  to  file  any  report  or 
other  document  required  by  the  Administra- 
tor In  coiuiection  with  the  Imposition  of 
such  fee  shall,  in  addlUon  to  liability  for 
any  unpaid  amount  of  such  fee  (and  interest 
on  any  such  unpaid  amount),  be  liable  for  a 
dvil  penalty  of  950.000  for  each  day  during 
which  such  failure  or  refusal  continues.  Any 
person  who  makes  any  false  or  misleading 
sUtement  in  any  such  report  or  other  docu- 
ment required  by  the  Administrator  In  con- 
nection with  the  imposition  of  such  fee 
ahall  be  liable  for  a  cIvU  penalty  of  850.000. 

"(3)  Civil  actioh.— If  any  electric  utility 
(or  Importer)  which  falls  or  refuses  to  pay 
any  amount  of  a  fee  Imposed  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  fails  or  refuses  to  file  any  report  or 
other  document  required  by  the  Administra- 
tor in  connection  with  the  Imposition  of 
such  fee.  or  makes  any  false  or  misleading 
sUtement  tn  any  such  report  or  other  docu- 
ment required  by  the  Administrator  In  con- 
nection with  the  imposition  of  such  fee.  the 
Admlnlatrator  shall  bring  a  civil  action 
against  such  electric  utility  (or  importer)  to 
collect  such  fee  and  any  civil  penalty  appli- 
cable under  paragraph  (1). 
"sac  isa  PVND. 

"(a)  PuiR).— There  Is  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  a  trust  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  Acid  Deposition  Control 
Fund'  (herelrutfter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  'Fund'),  consisting  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  transferred  to  such 
FuimJ  as  provided  In  this  section. 

"(b)  TaAifsrxR  or  Fixs.— There  are  hereby 
credited,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  Fund 
amounU  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 


Treaaury  (hereinafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Secretary')  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  amounte  received  In  the  Treastiry 
from  the  fees  under  section  185. 

"(c)  Uax  or  Fdnb.— Amounte  In  the  Fund 
shall  be  available  only  for  punxises  of 
making  Interest  subsidy  paymente  under 
section  187. 

"(d)  MAHAOBifBirr  or  Fonb.— 

"(1)  TaAKarxaa.— The  amounte  appropri- 
ated by  subsection  (b)  shall  be  transferred 
at  least  monthly  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  Fund  on  the  basis  of  ea- 
tlmatea made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
amounte  referred  to  in  such  subsection  (b). 
Proper  adjustmente  shall  be  made  In  the 
amount  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
extent  prior  estimates  were  In  excess  of  or 
leas  than  the  amounte  required  to  be  trans- 
ferred. 

"(3)  Rxroara.— The  Secretary  shall  be  the 
trustee  of  the  Fund,  and  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  on  or 
after  September  30.  1989.  on  the  financial 
condition  and  the  resulU  of  the  operations 
of  such  Fuitd  during  such  fiscal  year  and  on 
Its  expected  coiulltlon  and  operations  during 
the  next  5  fiscal  years.  Such  report  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  of  the  session 
of  the  Coitgress  to  which  the  report  Is  made. 

"(3)  lavsamxwTS.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  to  Invest  such  portion  of  such 
Fund  as  Is  not.  in  his  judgment,  required  to 
meet  current  withdrawals.  Such  invest- 
menU  shall  be  in  public  debt  securities  with 
maturities  sulUble  for  the  needs  of  such 
Fund  and  bearing  interest  at  rates  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  taking  into  consid- 
eration current  market  yields  on  outetand- 
Ing  markeuble  obligations  of  the  United 
Statea  of  comparable  maturities.  The 
Income  on  such  InvestmenU  shall  be  cred- 
ited to.  and  form  a  part  of.  such  Fund. 

-SEC  1ST.  ironusT  subsidy  pkocram  for  elec- 
TKic  imunsa 

"(a)  brrxaxBT  SuaaiOT  PaooxAM.— The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  promulgate  regulations 
not  later  than  18  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  part  esUbllshing  an  Interest 
subsidy  program  under  this  section.  The 
program  shall  provide  for  the  payment  of 
Interest  on  debt  Incurred  by  any  electric 
utility  to  pay  all  or  a  portion  of  the  interest 
on  qualified  pollution  control  debt  Incurred 
by  the  utUity. 

"(b)  Patmxnts  To  Aaaoax  RATXPATxa  Pao- 
TKnoM.— The  purpoae  of  the  interest  pay- 
mente under  the  program  esUblUhed  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  to  protect  the 
residential  customers  of  the  electric  utility 
from  excessive  rate  increases  due  to  the  in- 
stallation of  pollution  controls  required  to 
comply  with  this  Act.  Payments  shall  be  In 
such  amounte  as  the  Administrator  deems 
necessary  to  ensure  that  no  monthly  resi- 
dential CTistomer  rate  payment  will  exceed 
by  more  than  10  percent  the  monthly  rate 
payment  which  would  have  been  required  If 
no  qualified  pollution  control  debt  were  in- 
curred by  the  utility. 

"(c)  QcALinxo  PoLLunoH  CoanoL 
DxBT.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'qualified  pollution  control  debt' 
means  debt  incurred  by  a  utility  to  purchase 
and  Install  any  technological  system  of  con- 
tinuous emission  reduction  (not  limited  to 
flue  gas  desulfurization  devices)  which 
meete  each  of  the  following  requlremenU: 

"(1)  The  system  Is  installed  on  a  steam 
generating  unit  In  order  to  comply  with 
emission  llmitetlons  established  for  that 
unit  under  SUte  plan  provisions  adopted 
pursuant  to  section  181. 
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"(3)  The  steam  generating  unit  is  specifi- 
cally deaignated  by  the  Oovemor  of  the 
State  as  a  unit  on  which  a  technological 
system  of  continuous  emission  control  la  to 
be  inatalled  for  purposes  of  meeting  such 
emlaaion  llmiUtlons. 

"(3)  The  construction  of  the  steam  gener- 
ating unit  commenced  on  or  before  Septem- 
ber 18.  1978  so  that  the  unit  is  not  subject 
to  new  source  performance  standards  under 
40  CFR  60.40a. 

"(d)  IKXLIGIBI.S  ArrucAirrs.— No  person 
who  brings  an  acUon  against  the  Adminis- 
trator chaUenglng  the  vaUdity  or  applica- 
tion of  any  provision  of  this  part  shall  be  el- 
igible to  receive  any  interest  subsidy  pay- 
ment under  this  section  after  the  date  on 
which  such  action  Is  brought. 
-8BC  iia  DcnNmoNS. 

"As  used  In  this  part: 

"(1)  The  terms  'Steam  generating  unit', 
•electric  utility',  and  fossU  fuel'  have  the 
same  meanings  as  provided  in  regxilations 
set  forth  in  40  CFR  60.41a. 

"(3)  The  term  sUtlonary  source  of  Indus- 
trial process  emissions'  means  any  major 
sUtlonary  source  In  any  category  of  sUtlon- 
ary sources  (other  than  fossil  fuel  fired 
steam  generating  unite)  which  the  Adminis- 
trator determines,  by  rule,  contributes  sig- 
nificantly to  concentrations  of  sulfur  diox- 
ide In  the  ambient  air.". 

8BC  l«r  REVISIONS  Or  NEW  SOURCE  PERFORM- 
ANCE STANDARDS  FOR  CONTROL  OF 
NrrWXSEN  OXIDE  EMISSIONS. 

Section  111  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  subsections 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(k)  NO.  Emissions  From  Certaim  Elic- 
Txic  Utility  Boilers.— The  Administrator 
shall  revise  the  standards  of  performance 
for  emissions  of  nitrogen  oxides  from  elec- 
tric utility  steam  generating  units  which 
bum  bituminous  or  subbituminous  coal. 
Such  revised  standards  shall  prohibit  the 
emission  of  nitrogen  oxides  from  such  unite 
at  a  rate  which  exceeds: 

"(1)  0.30  pounds  per  million  Btu's.  in  the 
case  of  subbltuminous  coal,  based  on  a  30- 
day  rolling  average. 

"(3)  0.40  pounds  per  million  Btu's.  in  the 
case  of  bituminous  coal,  based  on  a  30-day 
rolling  average. 

Such  revised  standard  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  unite  which  commence  construc- 
tion after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subaectlon.  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the 
terms  'electric  utility  steam  generating 
uiUt',  'bituminous  coal',  and  'subbltuminous 
coal'  have  the  same  meanings  as  when  used 
in  40  CJ^Jl.  part  60.  subpart  Da.  as  in  effect 
on  January  1, 1983. 

"(1)  N8PS  for  no.  Emissions  From  Ih- 
oasTRiAL  BoiLiaa.— The  Administrator  shall 
promulgate  standards  of  performance  under 
this  section  for  emissions  of  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen from  aU  foasU-fuel-flred  steam  generat- 
ing units  which  meet  each  of  the  following 
reqtiiremente: 

"(1)  The  unite  are  new  sources  within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (aK3). 

"(3)  The  unite  are  capable  of  combusting 
more  than  50  million  Btu's  per  hour  heat 
input  of  fossil  fuel  (either  alone  or  In  combi- 
nation with  any  other  fuel). 

"(3)  The  unite  are  not  owned  or  operated 
by  an  electric  utility. 

The  standards  under  this  section  applicable 
to  fossll-fuel-fired  steam  generating  unite 
which  are  capable  of  combusting  more  than 
350  million  Btu's  per  hour  heat  Input  may 
vary  from  the  standards  applicable  to  unite 
which  are  not  capable  of  oombuatlng  more 


than    350    million    Btu's    per    hour    heat 
Input.". 

SEC.  ISX  SMELTERS. 

Section  I19<cX3)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  foUowtng  at  the  end 
thereof:  "Each  primary  nonferrous  smelter 
which  has  applied  for,  or  been  granted,  a 
second  order  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  an  emission  limlUtlon  or  standard  for 
sulfur  oxides  under  the  applicable  Imple- 
menUUon plan  shall  be  in  compliance  with 
such  llmltetion  or  standard  by  January  3, 
1988.  No  order  under  section  113  and  no 
action  under  any  authority  contained  in  this 
Act  or  in  any  other  provision  of  law  (Includ- 
ing any  SUte  ImplemenUtlon  plan)  and  no 
order  of  any  court  shall  permit  any  exten- 
sion or  delay  of  the  effective  date  of  such 
compUance  beyond  January  2,  1988.  Within 
180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  sentence,  the  Administrator  shaU  com- 
plete action  on  all  applications  for  an  order 
under  this  section  which  are  pending  on 
such  date.  Within  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  sentence,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  amend  each  order  in  effect  on 
such  date  under  this  section  to  require  final 
compliance  by  the  primary  nonferrous 
smelter  before  January  2.  1988,  with  the 
emission  llmiUtlons  and  standards  for 
sulfur  oxides  under  the  applicable  Imple- 
menUtlon plan.". 

SEC  104.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  Is  amended  as  follows: 
(1)  Section  113(aK3)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  is  in  violation  of  any  requirement  in 
effect  pursuant  to  subpart  1  of  part  E." 
after  "inspections,  ete.)". 

(3)  Section  113(b)  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  immediately  after  paragraph 
(5):  "Whenever  any  person  violates  any  re- 
quirement in  effect  pursuant  to  subpart  1  of 
part  E.  the  Administrator  may  commence  a 
civil  action  for  permanent  or  temporary  in- 
junction or  to  assess  and  recover  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $25,000  per  day  of  vio- 
lation, or  both.". 

(3)  Section  113(cKlXC)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "or  violates  any  requirement  in 
effect  pursuant  to  subiuu^  1  of  part  E," 
before  "or". 

(4)  SecUon  307(bKl)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing ",  any  final  action  taken  by  the  Adminis- 
trator under  part  E  of  Utle  I"  after  "120"  In 
the  first  sentence  thereof. 

'HTLE  II— CONTROL  OF  EMISSIONS  FROM 
MOBILE  SOURCES 
SEC  2*1.  EMISSIONS  OF  OXIDES  OF  NITROGEN. 

(a)  NO.  Emissions  From  CxxTAiif  Motor 
Vehicles.— Section  203  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(g)  NO.  Emissions  From  Cirtain  Motor 
Vehicles.- EffecUve  with  respect  to  the 
model  years  specified  in  table  1.  the  regula- 
tions under  subsecUon  (a)  applicable  to 
emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  from  the 
motor  vehicles  (and  from  motor  vehicle  en- 
gines for  such  vehicles)  specified  in  Uble  1 
shall  contain  standards  which  provide  that 
such  emissions  may  not  exceed  the  level 
specified  in  Uble  1: 

TABlfl 
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The  welghte  specified  In  the  first  column  of 
Uble  1  (and  in  table  3  of  subsection  (h)) 
shall  be  based  upon  the  gross  vehicle  weight 
rating  determined  by  the  Administrator.  In 
the  c»se  of  any  motor  vehicle  specified  in 
the  Uble  (and  In  the  case  of  motor  vehicle 
engines  for  such  vehicles)  the  standard  es- 
Ublished  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
apply  In  lieu  of  any  standard  otherwise  ap- 
pli<»ble  pursuant  to  this  secUon. 

""(h)  Htbrocarror  Stahsards  roR 
Trocks.— Effective  with  respect  to  model 
year  1900  and  thereafter,  the  regulations 
under  subsection  (a)  applicable  to  emiasioni 
of  hydrocarbon  from  the  motor  vehicles 
(and  from  motor  vehicle  engines  for  such 
vehicles)  specified  in  the  first  column  of 
Uble  2  shall  contain  standards  which  pro- 
vide that  such  emissions  may  not  exceed  the 
level  specified  in  the  second  column  of  table 
2: 

TABLE  2 
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In  the  case  of  any  motor  vehicle  specified  in 
the  Uble  (and  in  the  case  of  motor  vehicle 
engines  for  such  vehicles)  the  standard  ea- 
tablished  pursuant  to  this  subsecUon 
shall  apply  in  lieu  of  any  standard  other- 
wise applicable  piu-suant  to  this  section.". 

(b)  DEriHmows.— Section  216  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"'(6)  The  terms  "passenger  car"  and  'Xrof^' 
shall  have  such  meaning  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator. 

"(7)  The  term  "gpm'  means  grams  per 
mile. 

"(8)  The  term  "g/Bhp'  means  grams  po" 
brake  horsepower  hour.". 

(c)  RacuLATioa  or  Sulfur  ih  Diesel 
Fuel.- 

(1)  0.05  rxHcuii  LIMIT.— Section  211  of  the 
cnean  Air  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsecUon  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(h)  RxGOLATiOH  OF  Suitor  ih  Diebb. 
Fuel.— The  Administrator  shaU  promulgate 
regulations  under  this  subsecUon  requiring 
that  the  sulfur  content  of  any  motor  vehicle 
diesel  fuel  shall  not  exceed  0.06  percent  (by 
weight).  After  January  1,  1989.  no  manufac- 
turer or  processor  of  motor  vehicle  diesel 
fuel  may  seU,  offer  for  sale,  or  introduce 
into  commerce  any  fuel  which  does  not 
comply  with  such  regulations.  In  the  caae  of 
a  SUte  standard  which  Is  more  stringent 
than  the  standard  under  this  subaectlon. 
secUon  211(cK4KA)  shall  not  apply  to  regu- 
lations regarding  the  sulfur  content  of  any 
motor  vehicle  diesel  fueL". 
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(9)  Errr*^— — r  Oiitlnn  tll(d)  of  meh 
Act  to  ■iiiiMlwl  by  UMMftlnc  •ft«r  "under 
■titiMiftlon  (e)"  Um  foDowInc  "or  (h)". 

(d)  ■VAKMUxm  HC.-8eetloa  aO»aX6)  of 
Um  Clesn  Air  Act  to  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 


-(•)  CvtfoaATnrs  HC.-Not  later  than  6 
montha  after  the  enactment  of  thto  para- 
grapb.  the  A<tmtntotfat«r  aliaU  promulgate 
reculatlaiH  roquMnc  one  or  both  of  the  fol- 
lowtac  on  a  natloiiwlde  baato: 

"(A)  The  iHe  of  onboard  hydrocartwn  con- 
trol taohnolocy  by  motor  vehldca  manufac- 
tund  for  any  model  year  after  the  model 


"(B)  Um  um  of  gaaoUne  vapor  recovery  of 
hydmailMn  amtoitana  emanating  from  the 
fualliw  of  motor  vahlelea.". 

(g)  OMnoaMDW  AMimmrr.-aectlon 
IMCaXSXAXU)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  la 
^f,,M.,>jtmA  bj  tnMrtlng  "and  except  aa  other- 
wtoe  liTOvldad  In  autaaaetlona  <g).  (h).  and  (1)" 
after  "(■)'•. 
TTTLB  m— DimNATIONAL  OOOPEKATION 

aac  m.  DrmNATMNAL  oootoution. 

(a)  Aanoc  lo  Boaan  Aoaimgr.— The 
OKWtMB  tmifara  Ita  concern  and  aenae  of 
urgnc)-  regarding  the  ongoing  and  praapec- 
tlve  envlroamental  ImpacU  of  tranaboun- 
dary  air  pollution  between  the  Dnlted 
Stataa  and  Mexico,  particularly  from  extot- 
taig  and  future  point  aourcea  of  aulfur  diox- 
ide In  both  countrlea.  The  Congreai  flnda 
that  the  pnnicaa  of  the  United  SUtes  in  ne- 
gotiating an  Annex  concerning  transboun- 
dary  air  poUutlon  to  the  August  4.  1983. 
United  8tatea-New  Mexico  Border  Environ- 
mental Agreement  has  been  unsatisfactory 
and  therefore  directs  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Admlnlatrmtor  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  to.  with  all  due  dis- 
patch, conclude  with  the  Oovemment  of 
liexioo  an  Annex  concemina  trmnsbound&ry 
air  pollution  to  the  1983  Border  Environ 
mental  Agreement.  All  feasible  efforU  shall 
be  made  to  conclude  a  final  version  of  said 
Annex  as  soon  as  poaalble  and  in  no  case 
later  than  3  montha  after  enactment  of  this 
section. 

(b)  NaooTiATioiia.— 

(1)  In  negotiating  the  Annex  referred  to 
In  subsection  <a).  the  Secretary  shaU  give 
special  emphasta  to  ensuring  that  an  agree- 
ment to  concluded  that  will  ensure  that  the 
Nacoaarl  smelter  In  Mexico  will  meet  pollu- 
tion control  standards  that  are  at  least  as 
stringent  as  new  sourt«  performance  stand- 
arda  under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as  codified  in 
40  CFR  part  90  subpart  p.  preferably  before 
start-up  of  that  smelter  but  In  no  caae  later 
than  January  1. 1988. 

(3)  In  negotiating  such  Annex  the  Secre- 
tary ahall  ensure  that  an  agreement  is  con- 
cluded that  will  ensure  that  the  Cananea 
smelter  In  Mexico  wUl- 

(A)  at  a  minimum,  achieve  a  level  of  pollu- 
tion control  for  any  increased  emissions 
before  any  proposed  expansion  that  is  at 
least  aa  stringent  as  new  source  perform- 
ance standarda  under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  as 
codified  at  40  CFR  part  60  subpart  p;  and 

(B)  if  technically  feasible,  achieve  that 
level  of  pollution  control  for  the  entire 
aouroe  before  any  expanalon. 

(3)  In  negotiating  such  Annex  the  Secre- 
tary shall  ensure  that  an  agreement  U  con- 
eluded  for  a  mutually  acceptable  arrange- 
ment for  monitortng.  tasspection  and  en- 
forcement of  pollution  control  standards  for 
copper  smelters  in  both  countries  in  the  air 
quality  control  region  (within  100  kilome- 
ters In  each  direction  from  the  border)  en- 
compassing the  copper  smelters  at  Douglaa. 


NaeoMTi  Bonora:  and  Cananea. 
Sonora. 

(4)  In  negotiating  such  Annex  the  Secre- 
tary ahall  promote  a  final  version  that  in  lu 
other  provtaiona  to  in  no  caae  leas  stringent 
In  terms  of  absolute  emissions  and  ambient 
air  quality  standarda.  and  In  the  schedule 
for  «n«««'"g  Into  force  of  such  standarda. 
then  sat  out  In  the  July  18,  1985.  joint  com- 
munique of  the  national  coordinators  of  the 
1988  Border  Agreement. 

(c>  Rspoar.— The  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  shaU  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  no  later  than  6  montha  after  en- 
actment of  thto  section,  on  their  implemen- 
tation of  subsections  (a)  and  <b)  of  thto  sec- 
Uon. 

(d)  PixLD  Exnammrrs.— The  Environ- 
ment*! Protection  Agency  thaU  perform  at- 
mospheric field  experiments  to  determine 
the  effecU  of  emissions  of  sulfur  dioxide 
from  the  Nacoaarl  smelter  In  Mexico,  before 
and  after  implementation  of  pollution  con- 
trols, on  concentrations  of  oxides  of  sulfur 
and  depoaltlon  thereof  In  the  States  of  Ari- 
lona.  Colorado.  Idaho.  Montana,  New 
Mexico.  Utah,  and  Wyoming.  The  experi- 
menU  shall  place  particular  emphasU  on 
the  effecU  of  the  smelter,  before  and  after 
Implementation  of  pollution  controto.  on 
acid  rain  and  visibility  In  the  above-men- 
tioned SUtes. 

(e)  SroBT  AHB  RXPOBT.— The  Secretary  of 
State,  in  consultation  with  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  shall  establish  a  duly  constituted 
international  agency,  or  make  use  of  an  al- 
ready constituled  international  agency  to 
prepare  and  report  on  the  effects  of  trans- 
boundary  air  pollution  originating  from 
copper  smelters  on  public  health  and  wel- 
fare in  the  United  SUtes  and  In  Mexico. 
The  study  and  report  shall  address,  to  the 
extent  avaUable  daU  permit,  the  magnitude 
and  effects  of  transborder  pollution  by 
sulfur  dioxide,  including  pollution  expected 
from  further  Industrial  expansion.  The 
report  shall  make  a  finding  as  lo  whether 
such  transborder  pollution  by  sulfur  dioxide 
originating  from  copper  smelters  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  endanger  public 
health  and  welfare  in  the  territories  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  in  Mexico  and  shall  make 
recommendations  for  prevention  or  elimina- 
tion of  such  endangermenU  as  may  be  docu- 
mented In  the  report. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 

RSCORD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

Ut.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  Clerk  continued  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  lUinols  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  with  a  better 
understanding.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  J17FORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R. 


2S55  that  wUl  address  to  problem  of 
acid  rain.  As  this  bill  contains  an  au- 
thorization for  acid  rain  research.  I  be- 
lieve It  is  an  appropriate  vehicle  to  ad- 
dress this  critical  problem. 

I  recognise  that  this  is  an  unusual 
procedure  for  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House.  However,  those  of 
us  who  have  been  fighting  for  years  to 
get  an  acid  rain  bill  to  the  House  floor 
face  unusual  obstacles. 

My  amendment  would  Insert  the 
text  of  H.R.  4M7.  a  biU  that  was  intro- 
duced In  the  last  Congress  and  gar- 
nered the  bipartisan  support  of  over 
170  Members.  This  bill  was  the  subject 
of  lengthy  hearings  in  the  Environ- 
ment Subcommittee.  On  May  20.  it 
was  reported  from  the  subcommittee 
on  a  16  to  9  vote.  The  Energy  and 
Power  Subcommittee  considered  the 
bill  and  discharged  it  to  the  full  com- 
mittee for  consideration.  And  nothing 
happened.  For  the  next  6  months,  de- 
spite pleas  from  many  Members  of 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the  full  com- 
mittee took  no  action. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Vermont  deserves 
better,  and  this  country  deserves 
t>etter.  We  need  to  pass  an  acid  rain 
bill  that  attacks  the  problem  head-on. 
And  we  need  that  bill  now. 

My  home  State  of  Vermont,  due  to 
its  peculiar  location,  was  the  first  to 
feel  the  impacts  of  acid  rain.  Pollut- 
ants from  the  Ohio  Valley,  dispersed 
into  the  upper  atmosphere  by  tall 
stacks,  are  carried  northeast  by  the  Jet 
stream  and  dumped  on  the  great 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Northeast — 
the  Green  Moimtains.  the  White 
Mountains,  and  the  Adirondacks. 

Acid  rain  is  not  a  new  problem  for 
Vermont.  Back  In  1979.  I  Introduced 
legislation  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Vermont  to  accelerate  acid  rain  re- 
search and  establish  an  interagency 
committee  to  Implement  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  to  reduce  acid  rain.  And  in 
1980,  when  President  Carter  proposed 
to  convert  more  than  100  oil-fired 
plants  to  coal.  I  pushed,  along  with 
Mr.  CoNTi  and  others,  for  a  strong 
acid  rain  title  in  the  1980  Omnibus 
Energy  Act. 

In  the  past  decade,  the  impact  of 
these  airborne  pollutants  upon  our  en- 
vironment has  become  strikingly  clear, 
particularly  in  the  Northeast.  The  de- 
cline of  high-elevation  forests  in  Ver- 
mont is  well  documented,  as  is  the 
acidification  of  himdreds  of  lakes 
throughout  the  Northeast.  Most  re- 
cently, sugar  maple  trees  in  Vermont 
have  been  dying  at  an  alarming  rate. 
Acid  rain  is  threatening  to  turn  Ver- 
mont—the Green  Mountain  State  and 
the  home  of  maple  syrup— into  the 
Brown  Mountain  State  with  sour 
syrup.  dead  lakes,  and  stunted  trees. 

Despite  the  abundance  of  evidence, 
Vermonters  are  repeatedly  told  that 
more  study  is  necessary.  But  I  don't 


think  Vermont  sportsmen,  maple  pro- 
ducers, and  outdoorsmen  would  agree. 

And  scientific  experts  don't  either. 
Their  message  is:  "the  science  does 
support  the  bill."  Last  August,  the 
EPA  released  the  preliminary  remits 
of  its  eastern  lakes  survey  which 
showed  startling  new  signs  of  damage. 
In  the  East,  over  1.000  lakes  are  dead, 
and  over  4,000  lakes  have  virtually  no 
buffering  cv»acity  left  to  neutralize 
acid  rain. 

The  prestigious  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  has  found  a  direct  link  be- 
tween sulfur  dioxide  emissions  and 
acid  rain  damage.  In  a  Ifarch  1986 
report,  the  NAS  concluded  that  a 
casual  relationship  exists  between  SOt 
emissions  and  acidification  of  lakes  in 
the  Adirondacks. 

Research  conducted  by  the  U.8. 
Forest  Service  made  public  at  a  Senate 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee hearing  last  December  turned 
up  alartning  declines  in  growth 
through  the  Southeastern  United 
States  in  yellow  pines,  an  important 
commercial  species.  The  regional 
survey  of  southern  pine  stands  found 
growth  reductions  of  40  to  SO  percent 
over  the  last  20  years. 

This  study  is  significant  for  two 
critically  important  reasons.  First,  it 
Illustrates  that  acid  rain  is  not  exclu- 
sively a  Northeastern  problem.  Florida 
lakes  and  southern  Appalachian  forest 
are  dying,  while  fragile  alpine  environ- 
ments in  the  West  are  also  threatened. 

Second,  this  study  is  especially  sig- 
nificant because  it  illustrates  the  eco- 
nomic costs  of  not  acting  to  reduce 
acid  rain.  Opponents  of  the  bill  com- 
plain loudly  about  the  cost  of  reducing 
emissions,  but  they  ignore  the  costs  of 
inaction.  Forest  decline  could  have  a 
devastating  economic  impact  on  the 
forest  products  industry  in  the  East. 
In  addition,  a  draft  study  prepared  by 
E3*A.  Brookhaven  National  Laborato- 
ry, and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
estimated  that  materials  damage  to 
statues,  monuments,  and  historical 
buildings  may  be  as  high  as  $6  billion 
per  year.  If  Congress  weighs  the  costs 
of  action  against  the  costs  of  inaction. 
I  am  confident  that  Congress  will 
move  expeditiously  and  favorably  on 
this  legislation. 

After  4  years  and  a  number  of  ap- 
proaches, we  have  finally  developed  an 
acid  rain  bill  which  can  pass  the  House 
of  Representatives.  H.R.  4567.  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Health  and  Environ- 
ment Subcommittee,  will  mandate  the 
emissions  reductions  necessary  to  curb 
acid  rain.  And  it  will  give  the  States 
maximum  flexibility  in  achieving 
these  emissions  reductions. 

This  bill  has  several  advantages. 

The  first  is  flexibUity:  The  bill  man- 
dates tough  new  statewide  average 
emissions  standards  for  sulfur  dioxide 
and  nitrogen  oxide.  The  CSovemor  of 
each  SUte  will  have  the  flexibility  to 
choose  from  a  wide  array  of  options  to 
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meet  this  statewide  emissions  stand- 
ard. The  bill  does  not  mandate  scrub- 
bers. In  many  States,  switching  from 
high-sulfur  to  low-sulfur  coal  will  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  emissions  stand- 
ard. By  providing  this  flexibility,  HJl. 
4567  will  promote  least-cost  methods 
of  meeting  emissions  standards  and 
saving  ratepayers  millions  of  dollars. 
The  flexibility  of  H.R.  4567  also  allows 
Governors  concerned  about  the  loss  of 
high-sulfur  coal  Jobs  to  preserve  these 
Jobs. 

The  second  criterion  is  ratepayer 
protection.  The  bill  would  create  a  pol- 
lution control  trust  fund  with  a  small 
fee  on  fossil  fuel  power  produced  in  or 
imported  into  the  Untied  States.  This 
trust  fund  would  be  used  to  cap  resi- 
dential rate  increases  attributable  to 
the  biU  to  no  more  than  10  percent. 
This  fee  would  increase  the  average 
residential  customer's  monthly  rate  by 
an  average  of  only  25  to  50  cents  per 
month.  The  inclusion  of  this  provision 
in  the  bill  illustrates  the  willingness  of 
the  sponsors  to  reduce  to  the  extent 
possible  the  regional  inequity  in  rate 
impacts. 

The  third  and  most  important  crite- 
rion: large  and  meaningful  reductions. 
Recent  scientific  evidence  suggests 
that  reductions  of  sulfur  dioxide  alone 
is  not  enough  to  ensure  the  future 
protection  of  our  forests,  lakes,  and 
streams.  In  addition  to  a  10-million- 
ton  reduction  in  sulfur  dioxide,  our 
bill  requires  a  4-million-ton  reduction 
In  nitrogen  oxide  emissions.  Nitrogen 
oxide  is  a  precursor  of  ozone,  which 
has  been  linked  to  forest  decline  and 
crop  damage  in  numerous  studies.  Ni- 
trogen oxide  emissions  will  be  reduced 
by  tightening  emissions  standards  on 
cars  and  trucks.  The  tough  emissions 
reductions  contained  in  H.R.  4567  will 
ensure  that  our  forests,  lakes,  and 
streams  do  not  meet  a  fate  similar  to 
those  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  year  for 
acid  rain  legislation.  This  approach 
has  been  endorsed  by  a  wide  range  of 
groups,  including  the  New  England 
CJovemors  Conference.  It  has  also 
been  strongly  endorsed  by  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  the  League  of  Con- 
servation Voters,  the  Sierra  Club,  the 
National  Audubon  Society,  the  Nation- 
al Clean  Air  Coalition,  and  numerous 
other  groups. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  Join  this  bipar- 
tisan effort  by  supporting  my  amend- 
ment. 

ponrr  op  orskr 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rot]  insist 
on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

On  the  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  committee  feels  that  the 
amendment  as  drafted  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeptords]  has 
a  regulatory  purpose  which  goes 
beyond  the  R&D  programs  authorized 


by  this  bilL  And  for  this  reason  the 
amendment  is  not  germane. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  be  heard  on  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Vermont  is  recognized  to  speak 
on  the  point  of  order. 

Infr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  section  2 
of  this  bill  states  as  follows,  the  first 
sentence  after  the  title  of  section  A: 
"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  environmental  research, 
development  and  demonstration  activi- 
ties the  following  sums"  and  it  delin- 
eates the  amounts  of  those  sums. 
Some  of  those  are  for  activities  which 
are  authorized  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  So  we  have  money  authorized 
here.  The  amendment  I  have  will  use 
little  or  no  funds  of  those.  There  is 
nothing  in  here  that  says  it  is  prohib- 
ited from  using  those  fimds.  The 
amendment  that  I  offered  and  as  I  say 
has  no  budgetary  impact  in  addition  to 
what  is  already  authorized  under  this 
bill,  it  provides  for  the  development  of 
State  plans  to  take  care  of  the  prob- 
lems of  acid  rain.  It  authorizes  studies 
which  are  research  programs.  It  also 
authorizes  development  programs  to 
control  the  emissions  consistent  with 
the  Clean  Air  Act  by  amending  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  do  that,  both  for  sta- 
tionary sotirces  and  mobile  sources 
and  also  authorizes  certain  field  ex- 
periments. 

I  believe  it  is  well  within  the  author- 
ity that  is  gathered  and  given  by  this 
bill  which  is  a  bill  of  general  nature 
within  the  areas  being  authorized.  So  I 
feel  it  is  well  wittiin  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  committee,  there  is  no  question 
about  that  and  I  believe  it  is  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Rahall). 
Does  any  other  Member  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order?  If  not  the 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  Chair  is  ruling  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont,  amends  a  law  that  does 
not  come  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology.  In  addition,  the  pending 
bill  is  research  and  development  legis- 
lation and  the  gentleman,  concedes 
that  he  not  only  addresses  a  research 
issue,  but  addresses  regulation  regard- 
ing acid  rain  that  is  outside  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  committee  reporting  the 
pending  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey's 
point  of  order  is  sustained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  the  bill?  If  not. 
under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Mtththa]  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Rahall,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
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mlttee.  havlnff  had  under  oonsider- 
Atlon  the  hill  (HJl.  33U).  to  authorise 
appfopriatioDB  for  enyironmental  re- 
Mardi.  development,  and  demonatra- 
Uon  for  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
Bouse  Resolution  182  he  reports  the 
bill  liack  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SFBAKER  pro  tonpore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  qtiestion  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  wiU  put 
themengros. 

The  amendments  were  acreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reocuMider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

OMKEMALlMAm 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  lesialatlve  days  during  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  on  H.R. 
2355.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

■■QOisT  roK  ucoomnoii 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  was  not  recognized  as  seek- 
ing recognition.  We  have  already  gone 
to  other  business.  The  Chair  apolo- 
gises. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
on  my  feet  with  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. I  was  going  to  ask  for  a  recorded 
vote.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  was  not  seeking  recognition 
when  the  Chair  put  the  question. 

ItT.  QUILLEN.  I  was  on  my  feet 
seeking  recognition,  but  you  recog- 
nised him.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  apologises. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  obJeeUmu 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
JUNE  8.  1987 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING      WITH      CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY       BUSINESS       ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 
Ms.   OAKAR.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  business 
In  order  under  the  Catendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 


CONGRESSMAN  SEES  RED 

(Mr.  DYMALLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, our  colleague  Congressman 
McCoLLUM  made  an  unfair  inference 
about  two  of  our  colleagues  and  me. 
during  the  Iran-Contra  hearings,  by 
accusing  us  of  undermining  the  admin- 
istration's war  efforts  in  Central 
America. 

The  Florida  Congressman  saw  red. 
ttecause  we  supported  United  States 
church  humanitarian  organisations  in 
raising  funds  to  assist  innocent  women 
and  children,  who  were  victims  of  a 
tnglc  war  In  El  Salvador. 

My  Republican  colleague  sought  to 
equate  the  iUegal  sale  of  arms  to  Iran, 
with  helping  innocent  victims  of  war 
in  Central  America. 

There  are  those  who  support  violat- 
ing the  laws  of  this  land,  and  call 
themselves  patriots. 

There  are  others,  like  me.  who 
employ  peaceful  and  legal  means  to 
try  and  stop  the  war,  and  boast  not 
about  what  we  do. 

Congressman  McCollum.  McCarthy- 
Ism  is  dead.  I  think. 

At  this  point  I  include  the  followinr 

HOUSX  OP  RKrBSSXMTATIVKS. 

Waahington,  DC,  June  4,  /M7. 
Hon.  Jm  Wbioht. 

Speaker.  House  of  RemetentaHveM.  H204, 
The  Capitol.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mk.  Sfkakmi:  Yesterday  («/4/87) 
Congressman  Bill  McCoUum.  Republican  of 
Florida  used  a  letter  I  signed  to  raise  funds 
for  vlcUms  of  the  war  in  EH  Salvador  to 
accuse  two  of  my  colleagues  and  me  of  un- 
dermining the  Administration's  war  efforts 
in  Central  America. 

I  am  attactUng  for  review  the  letter  to 
which  Mr.  ICcCoUum  referred. 
Sincerely. 

Mnvm  M.  Dnuixr. 

WasHnraroN.  DC. 
Wednemtav  a/temoon. 

DBAS  Fbllow  AMsaicAK  CinzBif:  The 
United  SUtes  Is  deeply  involved  in  a  civU 
war  in  El  Salvador— a  war  which  has  cost 
over  a  billion  taxpayer  dollars,  UUed  50.000 
Salvadorans.  and  driven  over  one  and  a  half 
million  more  from  their  homes. 

U.S.  arms  provide  firepower  in  the  Salva- 
doran  civil  war.  U.8.  advisors  provide  train- 
ing and  oversight,  and  VA  piloU  use  Infra- 
red equipment  to  Identify  targets. 

The  war  will  not  stop  without  your  help. 

There  are  three  things  you  can  do  to  help 
stop  the  bombing  in  El  Salvador  and  end 
n.S.  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  Contras.  But 
before  telling  you  what  they  are.  I  must 
make  dear  how  seriously  I  view  this  situa- 
tion. 

During  my  six  yean  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.   I   have   listened   to  wit- 
cbronlde  our  deepening  military  in- 


volvement In  Central  America.  In  my  Los 
Angeles  County  home  district,  Salvadoran 
refugees  have  told  me  about  the  high 
human  toU  of  the  war. 

Sporadic  news  reporting  fails  to  convey  a 
full  picture  of  the  intettslty  of  the  fighting 
or  of  Its  impact: 

Our  tax  dollars  fund  an  escalating  air  war 
which  features  daily  bombings  of  dvlUan 
areas.  U.8.-tralned  pilots  fly  AC-47  gunshlps 
wtUch  can  put  a  bullet  in  every  square  foot 
of  an  area  the  slae  of  a  football  field— wltlUn 
three  seconds. 

Since  January,  the  Salvadoran  military 
has-been  conducting  "Operation  Phoenlz"- 
a  massive  drive  to  depopulate  Ouasapa 
Province,  a  few  miles  north  of  El  Salvador's 
capital  city. 

Once.  50,000  people— mainly  farmers- 
lived  In  the  area  around  the  Ouasapa  Volca- 
no. Now.  lea  ttian  1.900  civilians  are  esti- 
mated to  be  left.  The  army  has  methodical- 
ly killed  livestock,  burned  fields  and  fruit 
trees,  and  destroyed  food  stocks— all  viola- 
tions of  the  Oeneva  Accords. 

According  to  an  April  18th  report  from 
the  Christian  Committee  for  the  Displaced 
of  El  Salvador,  Operation  Phoenix  has  pro- 
duced 345  civilians  murdered,  including  5 
pregnant  women:  1.345  civilians  captured: 
and  13  villagea  totally  destroyed. 

On  January  13.  1986  the  Washington  Post 
(p.  A31)  reported.  "El  Salvador's  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  [Arturo  Rivera  y 
Damas]  said  he  witnessed  a  government 
aerial  bombardment  of  a  populated  area 
during  his  pastoral  visit  to  guerilla-con- 
trolled areas  this  week  ...  be  witnessed  the 
bombing  last  Monday  as  residents  of  the 
embattled  northern  Chalatenango  Province 
were  singing  songs  of  welcome  to  him  .  .  . 
Defense  officials  denied  that  there  was  any 
bombing  in  the  area  where  Rivera  y  Damas 
visited." 

The  American  people  and  their  m>reaent- 
ativcs  In  Congress  must  not  allow  our  gov- 
ernment to  support  the  bombing  of  civil- 
ians. That  U  why  the  U.S.  Committee  In 
SoUdarlty  with  the  People  of  El  Salvador 
(CISPES)  is  organizing  a  National  Emergen- 
cy Campaign  to  Stop  the  Bombing.  I  ask 
you  to  support  the  campaign. 

Members  of  CISPES  are  working  in  local 
communities  across  the  country.  Informing 
their  neighbors  about  the  threat  of  full- 
scale  war  in  Central  America— and  aslting 
them  to  also  take  action. 

With  450  committees  In  towns  and  cities 
In  all  50  states,  and  close  working  relation- 
ships with  many  other  organizations. 
CISPES  Is  Ideally  suited  to  inspire  pubUc 
opposition  to  the  widening  U.S.  role  In  Cen- 
tral America.  Through  films,  slideahows. 
and  public  discussions  In  churches,  commu- 
nity centers,  and  homes.  CISPES'  volunteer 
members  are  showing  Americans  what  Is 
really  happening  in  Central  America. 

In  Its  5  ^^  years  of  existence.  CISPES  has 
helped  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
take  action  for  peace— many  for  the  first 
time. 

CISPES  efforts  have  motivated  thousands 
to  call  Members  of  Congress  and  to  write 
letters  voicing  opposition  to  the  U.S.  war  in 
Central  America. 

CISPES  volunteers  are  breaking  through 
the  news  media  blackout  in  El  Salvador.  Op- 
ed articles,  letters  to  the  editor,  and  newspa- 
per ads  are  telling  the  facts.  "Stop  the 
Bombing"  bus  and  subway  placards  are  up 
In  urban  transit  systems  across  the  country. 
CISPES  has  sent  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  help  meet  the  basic  human 
needs  of  those  in  El  Salvador  suffering  from 
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war.  In  IMS  alone,  CISPES  grassroots  com- 
mittees sent  over  tlSO.OOO  in  humanitarian 
aid. 

My  House  and  Senate  colleagues  have 
aooeas  to  the  same  information  as  do  I. 
"War  stories"  will  not  change  their  votes— 
imlees  they  also  know  that  a  consensus  in 
opposition  to  the  war  is  building  among 
their  own  constituents. 

Through  organization,  that  consensus  can 
be  built.  That  is  why  CISPES  is  embarking 
on  a  two-year  educational  campaign  in  SO 
key  Congressional  districts.  With  trained 
full-time  organizers,  CISPES  wlU  reach  the 
unconvinced,  recruit  volunteers  and  build 
effective  opposition  to  the  bombing. 

With  generous  initial  contributions, 
CISPES  has  begun  the  effort— and  already 
shown  results  in  Congress: 

47  Members  of  Congress  have  co-spon- 
sored a  resolution  by  Rep.  John  Conyers 
condemning  the  continuing  human  rights 
violations  in  El  Salvador  and  calling  for  a 
halt  to  the  Indiscriminate  air  and  ground  at- 
tacks on  civilians. 

At  CISPES'  urging.  House  Ways  and 
Means  Chair  Dan  Rostenkowsid  wrote  let- 
ters to  our  coUeagues,  David  Obey.  Chair  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, and  Michael  Barnes,  Chair  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  Subcommittee  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  He  voiced 
opposition  to  the  Administration's  supple- 
mental request  of  $54  million  in  Central 
American  police  training  fimds. 

The  police  training  measxue  failed- 
thanks  in  (lart  to  the  opposition  of  Rep. 
Rostenkowski  and  other  members  of  Con- 
gress contacted  by  CISPES. 

Following  Rep.  Rostenkowakl's  letter  and 
thousands  of  letters  from  CISPES  members. 
Rep.  Barnes  held  Subcommittee  hearings  on 
the  human  rights  situation  in  EI  Salvador. 

Rep.  Prank  Annunzio.  a  former  supporter 
of  military  aid  to  El  Salvador,  credits 
CISPES  members  in  his  district  with  chang- 
ing his  point  of  view  about  the  effects  of 
that  aid  in  El  Salvador. 

But  now  our  government  is  escalating  the 
U.S.  mUltary  role  in  Central  America  in 
ways  reminiscent  of  the  expansion  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam— and  we  must  all  redouble 
our  efforts  to  respond. 

Here  are  the  three  things  YOU  can  do 
right  now  to  help  stop  the  bombing: 

(1)  Write  a  check  to  CISPES  today  for 
$35— or  for  $25.  $50  or  $100— and  send  It  to 
us  In  the  enclosed  postage— paid  envelope. 

The  day-to  day  work  of  CISPES  is  carried 
out  by  volunteers,  and  the  CISPES  staff  are 
paid  subsistence  wages.  But  other  expenses 
are  unavoidably  high.  To  finance  its  Nation- 
al Emergency  Campaign  to  Stop  the  Bomb- 
ing. CISPES  must  raise  over  $45,000  in  the 
next  two  weeks— and  most  of  It  must  come 
from  individuals  like  yourself. 

(2)  Sign  the  "Urgent  Reply  Memoran- 
dum" I  am  enclosing  and  retunt  it  along 
with  your  contribution.  We  need  to  obtain 
thousands  of  signatures  as  part  of  CISPES' 
effort  to  driver  these  pledges  by  the  truck- 
load  to  Members  of  Congress.  Your  repre- 
senUtlves  must  recognise  that  you  want 
them  to  act  to  stop  the  bombings. 

(3)  If  you  wish  to  participate  actively  In 
your  local  community  as  well,  write  down 
your  phone  number  on  the  enclosed  reply 
memorandum.  CISPES  staff  or  other  volun- 
teers in  your  area  will  contact  you  with  de- 
tails about  grasarooU  activiUes  in  which  you 
may  take  part. 

The  Reagan  AdmlnlstraUon  and  the  Con- 
gress are  at  a  crossroads.  Tou  can  help  point 
out  the  right  path. 


One  path  leads  to  peace  and  economic  Jus- 
tice. It  is  the  route  to  the  recognition  of 
human  rights  and  the  sanctity  of  human 
afe. 

The  other  path— the  way  of  death  squads 
and  massive  bombardmentr— leads  to  large- 
scale  death  and  destruction.  We  took  that 
path  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Let  us  not  allow  our  government  to  lead 
us  down  that  path  again. 
Sincerely, 

MxKvm  M.  Dyicaixt, 

Member  of  Com/ress, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
P5.— Your  check  for  $100  or  more  will  be 
tax-deductible  if  made  payable  to  the  "Insti- 
tute for  Effective  Action".  Contributions 
will  fimd  CISPES'  ongoing  educational 
work. 


WASTE  REDUCTION 
CLEARINGHOUSE  ACT  OP  1987 

(Mr.  CARPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
will  Introduce  legislation  to  promote 
waste  reduction  as  the  most  environ- 
mentally soimd  and  politically  viable 
way  of  addressing  the  growing  threat 
posed  by  hazardous  waste  in  this  coim- 
try. 

The  Waste  Reduction  Clearinghouse 
Act  of  1987  establishes  an  Office  of 
Waste  Reduction  within  the  U.S.  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  facili- 
tate the  exchange  of  information  on 
new  waste  reduction  technologies, 
while  minimizing  the  regulatory 
burden  on  industry,  accomplishing 
both  at  virtually  no  cost  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

The  clearinghouse  wiU  also  alert 
hazardous  waste  generators  to  State 
and  Federal  technical  assistance  and 
grant  opportunities  to  assist  in  waste 
reduction  efforts. 

The  waste  reduction  clearinghouse 
would  be  funded  through  fees  assessed 
on  large  generators  of  hazardous 
waste,  thus  adding  an  additional  In- 
centive for  those  generators  to  pursue 
waste  reduction  efforts. 

Experts  agree  that  the  best  way  to 
manage  hazardous  waste  is  to  produce 
less  of  it.  The  challenge  we  face  is  to 
find  economically  viable  wasrs  to  do 
that.  This  legislation  can  help  us  meet 
that  challenge.  To  the  extent  that  it 
does,  it  will  also  focus  national  atten- 
tion on  the  need  to  reduce  sharply  the 
amount  of  hazardous  waste  our  coun- 
try produces  each  year. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  this  effort. 

Wasts  RBDOcnoif  Clbauhghoitss  Act— 

Ssctioh-bt-Sktioii 

sscno>  1 

Short  tiUe— Waste  ReducUon  Clearing- 
house Act. 

Definitions. 

SKTIOR  a 

Establishes— within  180  days  of  enact- 
ment—the    Office     of    Waste     Reduction 


within  the  Environmental  ProtecUon 
Agency  headed  by  an  Associate  Administra- 
tor. 

Authorizes  the  appointment  of  from  8  to 
12  persons  to  work  in  the  Office  of  Waste 
Reduction. 

Establishes— within  180  days  of  enact- 
ment—a Waste  Reduction  Clearinghouse  to 
collect  and  disseminate  data  and  informa- 
tion on  (1)  State  waste  reduction  technical 
assistance  and  grant  programs;  (2)  technical 
articles  and  other  available  technical  infor- 
mation on  waste  reduction  and  waste  mini- 
mization; (3)  the  names  of  individuals,  cor- 
porations, and  other  entities  who  may  want 
to  share  information  and  data  on  their  suc- 
cesses and  failures  in  waste  reduction;  and 
any  other  information  the  Associate  Admin- 
istrator determines  would  be  useful  in  devel- 
oping and  implementing  a  waste  reduction 
program. 

sacTioif  3 
Specifies  the  following  clearinghouse  serv- 
ices:  (1)  on-line  computer  access  for  the 
public;  (2)  computerization  of  all  reference 
material  and  other  information  and  data; 

(3)  compilation  of  information  on  economi- 
cally practicable  techniques  to  reduce  the 
volume  or  quantity  and  toxicity  of  waste,  in- 
formation on  waste  reduction  techniques 
currently  available  which  minimize  the 
present  and  future  threat  to  human  health 
and  environment,  and  relevant  information 
generated  according  to  reporting  require- 
ments under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 

(4)  categorization  of  waste  reduction  tech- 
niques by  SIC  codes,  waste  stream  compo- 
nents and  industry;  (5)  availability— at  a 
reasonable  cost  to  interested  parties— of 
computer  software  developed  by  the  EPA  to 
categorize  and  disseminate  waste  reduction 
information:  and  (6)  accessibility  of  clear- 
inghouse services  by  toll-free  numbers  from 
any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Requires  the  Associate  Administrator  to 
inform  hazardous  waste  generators  of  the 
existence  of  the  clearinghouse  and  the 
availabUity  of  its  services,  including  notices 
on  forms  which  waste  generators  are  re- 
quired to  fill  out. 

8BCTION4 

Requires  the  Administrator  to  establish 
and  collect  fees  and  charges  on  wastes 
transferred  by  a  generator  to  any  other 
person  for  treatment,  storage,  or  disposal 
pursuant  to  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
and  the  Marine  Protection.  Research  and 
Sanctuaries  Act.  The  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  fee  would  apply  only  to  those  who  gen- 
erate more  than  1.000  kilograms  of  hasard- 
ous  waste  per  month. 

Requires  that  fees  and  charges  be  estab- 
lished and  reviewed  on  an  annual  basis  to 
reflect  the  cost  of  operating  the  clearing- 
house and  the  projected  amount  of  hasard- 
ous  waste  which  will  be  produced  by  those 
who  must  pay  those  fees. 

Places  aU  fees  and  charges  in  a  separate 
account  within  the  Treasury.  All  funds  in 
the  Account  shaU  be  available  only  through 
i^ipropriatimis. 

sBcno*  s 

Authorizes  $3  million  In  fiscal  year  1988 
from  the  Oeneral  Fund  to  Initiate  the  fimc- 
tions.  programs,  and  actions  required  under 
this  Act.  Moneys  appropriated  for  fiscal 
1988  must  be  repaid  frcMD  funds  collected  in 
the  Waste  ReducUon  Account. 

Authorizes  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  year  1989  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter. 


^^^^■^t^^w»w>cc'wr\lb.1  A  t     DC^/^DTX U/^I  TC17 
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RKPORT  ON  R«BOLUnOW  PRO- 
yiDINa  FOR  COW81DCRATION 
OF  ILR.  l»7.  COHSnTOnON 
DAT 

Mr.  PKPPCR,  from  the  Oommlttce 
an  Rules,  lubmltted  a  prlvUeged 
raport  (Rept.  Na  100-13S)  on  the  reM>- 
lutkm  (H.  Ree.  IM)  provkUns  for  the 
ooiMldermUon  of  the  bill  (HJl.  157)  to 
A^mif^mtM  September  17.  1987,  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  t*t"*"f  of  the  Con- 
■tttutkm  of  the  United  State*,  as 
"Canrtttutkm  Day."  and  to  make  such 
daj  m  total  public  holiday,  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RKSOLUnON  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  ILR.  1112.  INTELUOENCE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  FOR 
FISCAL  TEAR  1988 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  prlvUece  report 
(Rept.  No.  100-128)  on  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  187)  providing  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJl.  2112)  to  au- 
thorise appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1988  for  intelllcenoe  and  intelllcence- 
lelated  activities  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, for  the  intelligence  community 
staff,  for  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  retirement  and  disability 
system,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


HOLOCAUST  MONUMENT 
DEFACED  IN  SKOKIE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Amfxmzio]  Is 
recognised  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZK).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  caN 
to  the  ansnlion  of  my  ooHeagues  in  the  House 
of  RapressnMtvss  the  recent  outrsgaous  and 
Vpmng  defacement  of  •  newify  dedteated 
Hotocaust  memorial  in  the  viNago  of  Skokie,  a 
suburb  kxatad  in  the  11th  Congreestonai  Ote- 
Wct  of  Illinois  whKh  I  am  honored  to  rapre- 
sanL 

Last  Sunday,  on  May  31,  s  sotsmn  and  in- 
spiring ceremony  took  plaoe  during  which  a 
monument  was  dedtealed  in  Skokie  In 
memory  of  the  victims  of  the  Hotocaust  The 
bronze  soulplure  on  s  stone  base,  includes 
five  ligurae— a  Jewish  resistanco  fighler.  a 
mother  hoMtog  her  aWn  chid,  and  a  little  boy 
dnging  to  tn  etoerty  rabbi,  and  the  front  in- 
scription states  that  Ihia  memorial  is  "In  Honor 
of  the  Ghetto  FigMara,  the  Underground  Re- 
aialvwe  and  U.S.  Amwd  Forces  who  Helped 
Defeat  the  Scourge  of  Nazism"  TNs  memori- 
iri,  buit  wNh  funda  raised  by  Shaertt  Hapleitah. 
RamnwTt  of  the  Hotocauat.  a  Chtoago-araa 
Hotocaust  awvtvors  organization,  is  a  sOning 
Wbuto  to  the  vteMms  of  the  Hotocauat.  aa  we» 
aa  a  aad  remlndar  of  ttie 


the   monument   wNh   spray-       TRIBUTE  TO  ANDRES  SEGOVIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  os  la  Oarza]  is 
recognized  for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  DC  LA  QARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  «ve  wM  no 
tongar  be  enchanlsd  by  the  incomparable 
muaic  of  the  great  Andrea  Segovia  tar  he  haa 
paaaed  Itam  this  world,  never  to  play  again. 

Parhape  It  is  my  love  for  the  Sparish  people 
that  prompts  my  comments  on  the  Hfe  of  Mae- 
afro  Segovia,  and  of  course  It  la  my  own  faao- 
natton  wid  reaped  for  his  supraiiftely  unique 
guitar  muaic. 

Andrea  Segovia  took  an  instrument  called 
the  guitar  and  made  It  into  aomelhing  elae  en- 
tirely. To  so  many  Amaricans.  the  guitar  ia  a 
alrirtged  inetnjment  found  everywhere  but 
thoae  plaoea  vrhere  Segovia  saw  fit  to  mtro- 
duce  it  Masstfo  Segovia  showed  us  how  the 
guitar  can  be  as  lyricaMy  beautiful  as  the  violin 
and  the  celto.  and  aa  hauntingly  cod  as  the 
oboe. 

Throughout  the  sges  there  sre  but  s  few 
wtw  ve  touched  by  the  harxj  of  God  vMh 
whet  we  caN  "genkis. '  Andres  Segovia  was 
ao  toucfwd.  He  played  before  Kirtgs  and 
Queens  in  the  grand  concert  halls  of  the 
wodd.  Hia  music  exemplified  the  mystique  of 
the  gypay.  the  bravery  of  the  bullfighter,  the 
aadneea  of  the  peaaant.  the  ioy  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  thunder  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
tranquility  of  an  evening  twneeth  the  artxxs  in 
ArvMuaia  or  CastiUa.  He  infused  the  dassicai 
guitar  wMh  an  ar>ergy  heretofore  unknown. 

We  mourn  his  recent  passing,  but  reiOK»  in 
his  contrtouttons.  A  few  of  us— for  haviig  had 
the  privilege  of  being  in  his  preser»ce— consid- 
er this  s  greet  fortune  in  our  Nves.  His  musk: 
wiH  remsin  now  for  the  world  to  savor,  end 
every  Spaniard  Mill  be  proud  of  the  ArKires 
Segovia  legacy. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  life, 
character  and  public  service  of  our 
late  colleague,  the  Honorable  Frank 
Carlson. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


peopto  and  against  al  humanity. 

Somednw    between    Sunday    night 
Monday  morning,  unknown  vandals— cowardly 
hoodksna  under  the  false  protection  of  darlt- 


TMa  thoui^ 
iaea  «id  baibarte  act  haa  reminded  ua  that 
our  wodd  sti  harbor*  atamanls  of  hate  and 
anHasmMam  At  the  aame  time.  tNa  oorMampt- 
Ue  act  haa  aaenggtened  otv  commitment  to 
laona  of  the  Hotocauat  Siva  tor  al 
to  lolow.  On  Tuaaday.  June  2.  vt- 
tfongwMh  local  clergy  from  all 
raigtoua  danominaMona.  gathered  for  another 
memorW  aarvtoe  at  the  defaced  monument, 
to  reflect  on  the  leeaona  from  thia  moat  tragto 
event 

Mayor  Atiert  J.  Smith  of  the  VMage  of 
Skokie  haa  courageoualy  acted  to  reetore  and 
protect  thia  monument,  and  hia  acttona  have 
renewed  the  reepect  and  admiratton  of  the 
raatoenta  of  Skokie.  of  whom  about  10  per- 
cent are  Hotocauat  aun/ivors.  and  who  recaM 
Mayor  Smith's  Urslees  efforts  to  prevent  the 
Nazis  from  msrching  in  Skokie  In  1978. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  wouM  Nke  to 
inckide  an  edHorial  whk:h  appaered  in  the 
June  3  edttion  of  the  Chtoago  Trtwne.  regard- 
ing the  deMmg  of  Skokie's  Hotocaust  memori- 
irf.  The  edNorial  foNows: 

Trb  Sick  Wosld  op  Skokik's  Vandals 

Leai  th*n  s  day  after  Skokie  had  dedicat- 
ed a  sculpture  coRunemoratlng  the  6  million 
Jewtah  victlma  of  the  Holocaust,  vandals 
had  defaced  it.  They  did  a  thorough  job. 
smearlnc  swastikas  and  Insults  over  the 
work— five  flsures  representing  a  young 
man.  a  woman,  two  children  and  an  old 
man.  all  fadng  the  Inhuman  horror  of  Hit- 
ler's murder  camps. 

This  was  not  mere  brainless  destructlve- 
neas.  like  most  araffltl.  The  word  "Liars" 
smeared  on  the  pedestal  showed  that  this 
was  the  work  of  a  mind  twisted  far  out  of 
shape,  one  that  has  renounced  reality  In 
favor  of  a  strange.  sk:k  fantasy.  If  there  Is  a 
horror  worse  than  the  concentration  camps. 
It  is  minds  that  find  them  not  horrible 
eiunigh,  and  Invent  for  themselves  lies  to 
outdo  the  truth. 

The  first  reaction  to  this  crime  Is  rage. 
But  If  one  thinks  about  it  for  awhile,  the 
rage  gives  way  to  a  disgusted  sort  of  pity. 

Thoae  who  did  this  are  total  failures  as 
human  t>elngs.  They  are  on  a  treadmill,  and 
must  know  it.  Their  lives  have  the  bilious 
taste  of  hate;  every  breath  they  draw,  every 
thought  that  goes  through  their  minds,  is 
steeped  In  it.  They  have  sacrificed  every- 
thing else  to  It;  balance.  Intellectual  hones- 
ty, humor,  peace  of  mind,  enjoyment  of  the 
everyday  good  things  of  Uf  e.  Hate  is  aU  they 
have. 

If  the  vandals  are  caught,  they  should  of 
course  I>e  punished  with  whatever  penalty 
the  law  provides.  It  will  tie  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  constant,  living  hell  they  Inflict 
on  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  condemn  the  thoughtless  ac- 
ttons  taken  by  the  hooligans  which  defiled  ttw 
Hotocaust  monument  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  they  an  caught  and  prosecuted  within 
of  the  law.  I  join  «Mth  the 
Hotocaust  awvivors  and  their  families 
Hving  in  the  11th  Congreaatonal  District  of  Illi- 
nois who  have  been  touctted  by  this  incident 
as  we  remember  the  vkrtims  of  the  Hotocaust. 
and  aa  we  vow  to  carry  in  our  hearts  snd  our 
tna  to  pass  on  to  our  chiMrsn.  the 
"remember"  and  "never  agsin."  so 
that  we  inaure  that  another  Hotocauat  wM  not 
be  repeated 


THE      LIFE.      CHARACTER      AND 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  OF  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  FRANK  CARI^SON 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kanrw  [Mr.  RobxrtsI  Is 
recognised  for  60  mlnutea. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
taken  this  special  order  in  behalf  of 
the  Ksnirsfl  congressional  delegation  in 
order  to  pay  tribute  to  our  former  col- 
league, former  Senator,  and  former 
Kanrniff  Governor.  Frank  Carlson.  On 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  in  his  hometown 
of    Concordia.    KS.    funeral    services 


were  conducted  for  Senator  Carlson 
who  died  last  Saturday  at  the  age  of 
94. 

During  those  services,  the  Senator 
was  described  by  our  Kansas  Gover- 
nor, Mike  Hayden.  as  a  true  public 
servant  and  a  man  for  all  Kansans.  He 
was  also  eulogized  by  his  good  and 
long  friend.  Dr.  Richard  Halverson, 
the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  as  a  "saint 
and  a  true  giant  in  Kansas  and  our  na- 
tional history." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  often  that  we 
find  those  In  public  service,  those  who 
go  through  the  rough  and  tumble 
world  of  politics,  even  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word,  described  as  a  saint. 
But.  Dr.  Halverson's  description  of 
Frank  Carlson  certainly  is  vpropri- 
ate. 

As  his  successor  and  personal  friend. 
Senator  Bos  Dole  said  in  his  eulogy  in 
the  Senate.  Senator  Prank  was  more 
than  bills  he  Introduced,  and  there 
were  many,  bills  signed,  and  there 
were  many.  He  was  flesh  and  blood, 
spirit  and  soul,  a  warm  heart,  a  keen 
eye.  a  chuckle  In  the  throat  and  the 
knowledge  no  num  is  better  than  his 
neighbor.  And.  in  the  case  of  Prank 
Carlson,  he  was  to  everyone  who  knew 
him,  a  good  Christian  neighbor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  length  and  breadth 
of  service,  if  the  number  of  friends, 
and  if  the  amoimt  of  activity  in  a 
man's  lifetime  are  any  measure,  then 
Frank  Carlson  was  one  of  my  State's 
greatest  statesmen— and  there  have 
been  several.  He  is  the  only  person  to 
serve  In  all  three  of  our  State's  high- 
est elected  positions,  as  Congressman, 
Governor  and  Senator. 

In  addition,  as  former  State  chair- 
man of  the  Kansas  Republican  Party 
and  a  tireless  worker  in  local.  State 
and  national  campaigns,  he  played  a 
key  role  in  our  Republican  Party  for 
over  50  years.  From  county  chairman 
in  Cloud  County  to  helping  select 
Dwlght  Eisenhower  as  President,  his 
was  the  role  or  mentor,  adviser,  and 
worker. 

I  am  honored  to  count  myself  as  one 
of  the  many  for  whom  the  Senator 
served  as  mentor.  Since  he  had  been  a 
family  friend  of  my  grandfather  and 
my  father,  who  served  as  State  party 
chairman  when  he  was  Governor,  my 
relationship  with  the  Senator  was 
even  more  special  when  I  became  a 
member  of  his  staff  back  in  1967  and 
1968.  And.  he  was  the  first  person  to 
make  a  contribution  when  I  considered 
running  for  Congress  7  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Carlson's  life 
and  achievements  have  been  well 
chronicled  and  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  all  the  biogn4>hy  I  wiU 
insert  for  the  record.  I  would  like  to 
add  a  few  personal  observations. 

I  worked  for  Senator  Frank  Carlson 
as  a  young  intern  and  a  decade  later  as 
his  administrative  assistant,  and  you 
get  to  know  a  person  pretty  well  going 
from  a  young  pup  to  chief  cook  and 


bottle  washer.  In  all  of  that  I  never 
saw  this  Christian  gentleman  lose  his 
temper  or  his  practice  of  treating 
others  with  human  dignity.  Oh.  as  a 
stubborn  Swede,  there  were  times 
when  he  would  answer  oiu-  queries 
with  "yup.  yup."  and  you  knew  when 
you  reached  the  "srup.  yup"  stage, 
your  time  was  up.  But.  the  point  is  he 
treated  everyone  like  family.  Every 
morning  at  9:30.  regardless  of  the  pres- 
sures of  the  day.  Senator  Frank  would 
meet  with  his  staff  over  coffee.  It  was 
like  a  family  gathering  and  we  truly 
were  family.  So  was  every  employee  of 
the  Senate.  Even  today,  some  19  years 
following  his  retirement,  long-time 
Senate  employees  remember  him  with 
special  fondness.  Whether  on  the  cam- 
paign trail,  advising  Presidents,  or 
working  with  the  most  contentious 
and  difficult  issues,  he  genuinely  loved 
people  and  they  In  return  instinctively 
loved  him.  We.  on  his  staff,  or  more 
correct,  we.  who  were  part  of  his  offi- 
cial family  loved  him.  miss  him,  and 
are  Ijetter  people  for  having  the  privi- 
lege of  working  for  him.  I  make  these 
comments  in  behalf  of  his  long-time 
administrative  assistant  and  right  arm. 
George  Stafford,  and  all  of  the  staff 
members  down  through  the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  one  additional 
personal  observation.  Just  this  morn- 
ing the  many  members  of  the  House 
Prayer  Breakfast  Group  met  for  fel- 
lowship and  sharing  as  we  do  every 
Thursday  morning.  And  that  fellow- 
ship is  repeated  in  the  Senate  and  in 
agencies  throughout  Washington,  and 
in  fact  in  governments  throughout  the 
world.  It  was  Senator  Prank  Carlson 
who  founded  the  President's  Prayer 
Breakfast  and  was  instrumental  in  the 
founding  of  the  Senate  and  House 
groups. 

Sometime  after  being  elected  Presi- 
dent in  1952.  Dwight  Eisenhower  con- 
fessed to  Senator  Frank  the  White 
House  was  the  loneliest  house  he  had 
ever  lived  in.  At  the  Senator's  invita- 
tion. Ike  attended  the  Senate  Prayer 
Breakfast.  A  tradition  was  bom.  The 
first  Presidential  Prayer  Breakfast  has 
over  400  in  attendance.  This  year,  over 
3,000  were  in  attendance  with  600 
from  nations  all  over  the  world. 

When  he  retired  in  1968,  Senator 
Carlson  spoke  at  the  prayer  brealcf ast 
he  helped  found  and  organize.  The  re- 
marks were  reprinted  by  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report;  they  were  entitled 
"Wanted  a  Man  Who  Will  Stand."  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  thoughts  are  as  rele- 
vant today  as  they  were  some  20  years 
ago,  perhaps  even  more  so.  The  full 
text  will  follow  my  remarks  as  will  the 
biography  of  Frank  Carlson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  that  address, 
Frank  Carlson  quoted  from  Ezekiel. 
the  prophet: 

And  I  sought  for  a  man  among  them  who 
would  build  up  the  wall  and  stand  In  the 
breach  before  me  for  the  land,  that  I  should 
not  destroy  It. 


May  I  suggest  that  the  good  Lord. 
Kansas,  and  our  Nation  found  such  a 
man  in  Frank  Carlson  and  through 
the  efforts  of  thoae  who  try  to  emu- 
late his  example,  his  memory  and 
work  will  live  on. 

A  blogrm>hy  and  a  magazine  article 
follow: 

PAUDrrs  PBOM  swsuaa 

Prank  Carlson  was  bom  January  23.  ISM 
In  Concordia,  Kansas,  the  son  of  Immigrant 
parents  who  were  from  their  native  country. 
Sweden.  His  father,  Charles  Eric  Carlson. 
(January  31.  1862  to  April  5.  1931)  was  from 
the  province  of  Ostergotland.  His  mother, 
Anna  Johannson  Carlson,  (May  27,  18M  to 
April  9.  1948)  was  from  the  province  of  Ver- 
meland.  Both  were  employed  by  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  N3.  Brown  In  Concordia.  They 
were  married  in  Brownstone  Hall  In  1891. 

The  Carlsons  had  one  son.  Prank  1893, 
and  two  daughters.  Lillian  1895,  and  Edna 
1897  (married  Harry  Johnston  1924). 

MAUUJCS  ALICE  PRKDHICKSOM 

August  26.  1919,  Frank  Carlson  and  Alice 
Fredrickson  were  married  by  Rev.  C.W.  An- 
derson at  Concordia.  The  Carlsons'  wedding 
occurred  at  8:00  in  the  morning.  Just  after 
the  wedding  ceremony,  they  Imarded  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway  for  a  wedding  trip  to 
Junction  City,  then  on  to  Kansas  City  for 
their  honeymoon.  Alice  as  a  homemaker- 
wife  of  leglslator-congressman-govemor  and 
U.S.  Senator  served  with  dignity  and  charm 
and  made  friends  throughout  the  country. 

During  World  War  I.  Prank  Carlson 
served  in  the  United  States  Army  Infantry. 
After  the  war,  he  returned  to  ConcordU, 
Kansas  where  his  experimentations  with  a 
new  type  of  wheat  established  him  as  a  suc- 
cessful farmer. 

IH  ACaiCULTUBX 

Owning  and  oi>eratlng  a  farm  near  Con- 
cordia. Kansas,  since  1914.  has  given  Prank 
Carlson  Insight  to  the  problems  of  those  en- 
gaged In  agriculture.  He  has  consistently 
worked  at  keeping  Imports  at  a  level  wlilch 
will  encourage  profitable  production  for  the 
American  farmer.  Many  completed  flood 
control  and  soil  conservation  projects  may 
be  attributed  to  his  efforU.  The  Public  Law 
providing  for  the  extensive  watershed 
projects  in  Kansas  is  the  result  of  a  bill  In- 
troduced by  Frank  Carlson  and  Clifford 
Hope. 

He  is  a  member  of  many  farm  organiza- 
tions and  a  Charter  Memlier  of  the  Farm 
Bureau.  In  1959.  the  Missouri  Farmer's  As- 
sociation awarded  him  the  Distinguished 
Service  to  Agriculture  Award.  He  received 
the  Wheat  Industry  Man  of  the  Tear  Award 
in  1964  from  the  Kansas  Wheat  Commission 
and  the  Kansas  Wheat  Growers  Association. 
In  1965.  Prank  Carlson  received  Distin- 
guished Service  in  Agriculture  Awards  from 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  and  also 
from  the  Kansas  SUte  Orange.  In  the  same 
year,  the  Kansas  4-H  Foundation  awarded 
him  a  special  certificate  of  appreciation  and 
gratitude. 

During  his  service  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUUves.  Frank  Carlson  began  to  acquire 
publications  of  the  VS.  Departmoit  of  Ag- 
ricTilture.  particularly  the  annual  year- 
iMoks.  Early  editions  were  acquired  from  his 
friends  and  colleagues.  Congressman  and 
Mrs.  Kahn  of  California.  The  complete  col- 
lection of  these  publications  from  1894  Is  in 
the  library. 
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Prank  CUlaon  haa  atwmya  been  w  aettye 
BMmber  of  tbe  Baptist  Church.  At  ■Uteen. 
b«  becMM  8upMlnt«ndM>t  of  hU  SuiKlay 
aebooi.  a  poattlon  be  held  for  twenty  year*. 

Durlnc  hia  teraM  a>  Oovemor  of  the  State 
of  iTaiTi  he  «aa  named  Chairman  of  the 
International  Councfl  for  Christian  Ijeader- 
ablp.  He  later  serred  as  the  International 
President  of  this  onanlaatlon.  While  Hving 
In  Topeka.  Oorenior  Carlson  attended  the 
Pint  Baptist  Church  Just  east  of  the  State 
Oapltol  on  9th  Street. 

Prank  Carlson  is  reoocnlaed  as  the  man 
who  aatabUsbed  the  Annual  Presidential 
Prayw  Breakfast  In  19U.  He  presided  over 
this  hulk  fast  for  many  years.  Also  durlnc 
hli  yean  as  UjB.  Senator,  he  was  a  member 
who  was  In  recular  stt^mdanr^  at  the 
Senate  Prayer  Breakfast  each  Wednesday. 

As  the  International  President  of  the 
Council  for  Christian  Leadership,  he  and 
Queen  WUhelmlna  of  Holland  chaired  the 
Intornatlonal  Conference  at  The  Bacue. 
Holland  In  IMl  and  19U.  Senator  Carlson 
also  conducted  a  church  service  In  Swedish 
at  Stockholm.  Sweden.  He  was  received  by 
Pope  Plus  Zn  at  the  Vatican  In  10«3.  In 
1964.  hli  recorded  Chrlstman  message  was 
distributed  throughout  the  country.  In 
19M.  tbe  Central  Baptist  Theoloclcal  Semi 
nary  In  KaiMas  City.  Kansas  awarded  Frank 
Carlson  the  churchmanshlp  dtatlon. 

nUUnC  CAKLSON  OOIS  TO  KAirSAS  UBOISLATUaS 

As  a  younc  man.  Prank  Carlaon  was  inter- 
acted In  his  government  and  his  political 
party,  the  Republican  Party.  WhUe  lervlng 
as  the  Cloud  County  Chairman  of  the  Re- 
puldlcan  Party,  he  was  asked  to  run  for  the 
State  Legislature  to  help  All  the  ticket.  Al- 
though some  thought  chances  (or  •  Repub- 
lican victory  were  slim,  he  won  by  a  land- 
slide In  1938  and  was  reelected  to  a  second 
term  In  1930. 

Prom  1933  to  1934.  Prank  Carlaon  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee during  the  term  of  Alfred  M.  Landon 
as  Oovemor.  Alf  Landon  wanted  someone  to 
talk  to  the  farmers  in  Western  Kansas  that 
tbe  farm  population  could  trust.  His  choice 
was  Prank  Carlson. 

Having  worked  closely  with  Oovemor 
Landon.  it  was  only  natural  that  while 
Prank  Carlson  was  a  Congressman  from 
KaiMas'  Sixth  District,  he  was  active  in  the 
iiaiMp^ifw  of  Alf  lAndon  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  Prank  Carlson  and  several 
other  Congreannen  from  the  Mid- West  trav- 
eled with  Landon  during  his  campaign. 

During  his  forty  years  as  an  elected  offi- 
cial. Prank  Carlaon  was  very  active  in  three 
presidential  elections.  He  worked  on  the 
^^«.p.i,«  of  Alf  Landon  In  1933.  Dwlght  D. 
Ktaenbower  In  1951.  and  was  a  nominee  for 
the  offtee  In  1967. 

oovsaKoa  or  Kansas 

In  1946.  after  six  terms  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Repreaentattves.  Prank  Carlaon  returned 
to  Kansas  where  he  was  elected  the  State's 
SOth  governor.  He  was  reelected  for  an  addi- 
tional two  year  term  In  I94S. 

During  his  administration  as  Oovemor, 
ITanaaa  financed  a  aound  and  effective  im- 
provement program. 

New  and  modem  treatment  in  mental  hos- 
pitals was  begun,  and  today  Kansas  has  one 
of  the  best  State  sponsored  mental  health 
programs  In  the  country.  Working  with  the 
Mennlngers  and  other  leaders  in  mental 
health,  the  theory  of  "rehabllltaUon  rather 
than  warehousing"  those  with  mental  Ill- 
ness became  a  reality. 


The  educational  system  was  expanded  and 
improved.  New  buildings  were  provided  for 
state  colleges.  State  financial  aid  to  elemen- 
tary schools  was  doubled.  Better  salaries 
weie  provided  for  the  faculties  of  state 
schools.  Parmera  and  businessmen  benefited 
from  the  provision  for  research  for  new  In- 
dustrial opportunitlea. 

A  long  range  highway  improvement  plan 
was  Inaugurated.  A  formal  Industrial  train- 
ing program  for  the  blind  began.  During  his 
mdmlnlstratlon.  ^-~— *  advanced  with  pro- 
gressive programs  and  solid  growth. 

■smas  ntoM  puauc  omcB 

On  December  19,  1967,  at  a  press  confer- 
ence in  the  Jayhawk  Hotel.  Topeka,  Kansas, 
Prank  Carlson  announced,  after  40  years  of 
public  service,  he  would  not  seek  reelection 
to  the  United  SUtes  Senate.  He  planned  to 
retire  from  the  Senate  when  his  term  ex- 
pired in  January  of  1969,  so  he  could  return 
to  ITsrTT'  where  he  could  look  after  his 
farms  and  be  with  his  family. 

In  retirement.  Prank  Carlaon  remained 
active.  He  was  able  to  personally  look  after 
his  three  Cloud  County  farms,  visiting  each 
of  them  several  times  a  week. 

Several  times  each  year,  he  would  return 
to  the  East  Coast  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
Direct  Mail  and  Marketing  Association  and 
the  Directors'  Meetings  of  the  National  Lib- 
erty Corporation  at  Valley  Forge.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Early  in  1969,  he  became  a  Director 
of  the  Central  National  Bank  in  Junction 
City,  Kanms  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
Bank's  Trust  Committee. 

During  his  retirement.  Prank  Carlson 
served  as  a  Trustee  for  the  Mennlnger 
Foundation.  Kiwanls'  Foundation,  4-H 
Foundation,  the  Masonic  Foundation,  and 
the  Carlson  Lecture  Series  at  Kansas  Wes- 
leyan  College  in  Salina. 

Frank  Carlson  was  the  Chairman  of  the 
Kansas  Cancer  Crusade,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Wheat  Center.  U.S.A..  and  the  Food 
Conference  at  Kansas  State  University. 

(From  the  U.S.  News  A  World  Report.  July 

1,  19681 

"WAimD  A  Man— A  Mam  Who  Will  STAits" 

(By  Prank  Carlson.  VA.  Senator  from 


(Prank  Carlson  is  a  member  and  frequent 
leader  of  the  Senate  Breakfast  Oroup, 
which  meets  every  Wednesday  moming  to 
pray  together  and  ponder  the  issues  of  a 
spiritual  heritage.  About  30  Senators— of  all 
denominations  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
country— usually  are  present.  For  37  years 
this  writer  has  attended  as  the  only  regular 
member  outside  the  Senate. 

What  is  said  at  these  gatherings  is  gener- 
ally not  for  publication,  but  the  talk  made 
by  Senator  Carlson  on  June  19  so  Impreased 
his  listeners  that  special  permission  was 
granted  (or  this  printing  of  excerpts  from  It. 

Senator  Carlson  Is  retiring  at  the  end  o( 
the  current  session  after  18  years  in  the 
Senate.  Prior  to  that  he  served  13  years  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  four 
years  as  Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Kansas.— 
David  LAwrence.  Editor.) 

The  subject  of  the  text  I  am  uaing  is 
"Wanted  a  man— a  man  who  will  stand."  We 
have  had  men  in  both  ancient  and  modem 
history  who  have  had  the  courage  to  stand 
and  stand  firm.  .  .  . 

In  Eseklel  33:30,  the  Prophet  says: 

"And  I  sought  for  a  man  among  them  who 
would  build  up  the  wall  and  stand  in  the 
breach  before  me  for  the  land,  that  I  should 
not  destroy  it." 


Ood  is  searching  for  men  who  are  tmique. 
thoroughly  saved,  and  filled  to  running  over 
with  His  spirit.  Ood  and  the  world  need  men 
who  will  stand  in  the  gap.  .  .  . 

Modem  Americans  have  accepted  and  are 
tolerating  conditions  never  before  permitted 
by  any  generation  of  our  anoestora. 

Never  have  so  many  hated  on  such  fUmsy 
cause.  Never  have  so  many  denounced  so 
many  with  such  little  knowledge.  Never  has 
the  dollar  been  as  important  as  it  is  today. 
Never  has  wild  pleasure  or  physical  aban- 
donment been  considered  fitting  human  be- 
havior as  it  is  today. 

Never  have  public  o((lcials  been  so  brazen 
and  open  in  seelUng  the  vote  o(  the  people 
through  promises  of  things  that  are  morally 
and  spiritually  wrong.  Never  have  ministers 
o(  the  Oospel  turned  their  pulpits  and  their 
pastoral  duties  toward  direction  of  the 
social  order  to  the  near  exclusion  of  the  sal- 
vational  order  as  abounds  in  our  time. 

In  that  same  23nd  chapter  of  Ezeltlel.  the 
Prophet  speaks  of  Israel's  religious  leaders 
In  these  words: 

'Her  priesu  have  done  violence  to  my  law 
and  have  profaned  my  holy  things;  they 
have  made  no  distinction  between  the  holy 
and  the  common,  neither  have  they  taught 
the  difference  between  the  unclean  and  the 
clean,  and  they  have  disregarded  my  Sab- 
baths, so  that  I  am  profaned  among  them." 

Israel's  religious  leaders  of  that  earlier 
time  would  be  appalled  to  observe  what  Is 
transpiring  in  the  churches  o(  Ood  today. 
Even  the  daily  press— notoriously  indiffer- 
ent to  religious  news— reports  a  few  lines  on 
the  inner  and  back  pages  that  tell  us  clearly 
how  growing  numbers  o(  Americans  treat 
holy  things  with  irreverence  and  sacred 
things  with  contempt. 

Not  only  have  vast  numbers  of  Americans 
lost  all  sense  of  the  sacred,  the  moral,  and 
the  ethical,  but  the  spiritual  leaders  from 
both  the  laity  and  the  priesthood  are  often 
found  in  the  (ore(ront  of  this  irreligious 
pursuit  of  comfort  rather  than  conviction- 
o(  acconunodation  rather  than  truth — of 
the  pleasant  life  rather  than  the  meaning- 
ful life. 

If  Ood  is  to  have  men  who  will  stand  in 
the  gap  and  hold  back  the  flood  of  destruc- 
tive emotional  and  spiritual  (orces  we  roust 
first  understand  the  nature  of  the  problem 
and  why  things  are  the  sray  they  are. 

There  are  three  major  forces  that  have 
brought  about  the  chaos,  frustration,  and 
anti-Christian  era  in  which  we  live.  They 
touch  both  the  philosophical  and  religious 
baaea,  were  first  voiced  by  few  in  number 
whose  Intensity  deceived  millions,  and  have 
been  permitted  to  flourish  by  both  the 
unwary  and  the  fearful. 

First,  we  live  in  this  age  of  uncertainty  be- 
cause we  have  either  accepted  or  endured  a 
doctrine  of  universal  conformity. 

The  (orces  that  reduce  the  power  of  an  In- 
fluence o(  Ood  and  Christ  in  the  lives  of  our 
people  are  seeking  to  become  levelera  of 
men.  It  is  their  conviction  that  only 
through  lowering  mankind  to  a  dependoicy 
upon  the  ideas,  ideals,  and  material  Judg- 
ments of  superior  people  can  we  live  togeth- 
er in  harmony  and  peace. 

Evidence  Is  rampant  that  this  kind  of 
meddling  and  interference  with  Ood's  natu- 
ral law  brings  (earful  conflict,  death,  de- 
struction, riots,  crime,  and  disregard  of  de- 
cency and  principle  among  our  people. 

Today  there  is  wldeapread  devotion  to  the 
Idea  that  nothing  absolutely  nothing,  can  be 
allowed  to  remain  the  same.  All  things  must 
change,  and  there  is  practically  no  consider- 
atloo  given  as  to  whether  the  change  Is  good 


or  bad— right  or  wrong— easy  or  difficult- 
necessary  or  unnecessary. 

The  doctrine  of  change  stands  on  Just  the 
piedse  Idea  that  change  U  inevitable.  That 
is  absolutely  true.  Change  of  various  kinds 
and  sorts  takes  place  every  day  everywhere. 
But  irresponsible,  erratic  violent  change 
only  for  the  sake  of  making  things  different 
Is  ss  illogical  and  as  unreasonable  as  it  is  un- 
spirttual. 

No  Intelligent  person  argues  against  the 
necessity  of  using  question  marks  after 
many  of  our  inherited  ideas  and  practices  of 
the  past.  But  when  the  question  mark  is 
turned  into  a  totem  pole  or  a  marble  altar 
on  which  the  people  are  suppoaed  to  lay 
their  sacrificial  offerings,  such  people  have 
escaped  the  general  limlU  of  common  sense 
and  sound  Judgment  and  have  launched  off 
into  material  idolatry  and  a  rushing  toward 
a  degree  of  spiritual  insanity. 

If  human  reason  has  so  totally  lost  its  re- 
spectability and  no  one  is  allowed  to  go 
frtxn  a  major  and  minor  premise  to  some 
sort  of  orderly  conclusion,  then  the  welfare 
of  our  people  is  entnisted  to  the  care  of 
strange  and  weird  people. 

Oreat  changes  had  to  take  place  during 
these  recent  years,  and  even  greater 
changes  will  have  to  take  place  in  the 
future.  But  no  safe  and  proper  change  seen 
In  recent  times— and  certainly  none  of  the 
irrational  changes  that  outnumber  the  sane 
ones— can  justify  the  wholesale  abandon- 
ment of  the  safe  snd  sure  principles  of  Ood 
and  this  country  which  have  brought  us 
safely  this  far.  In  the  face  of  greater 
changes  we  Christians  have  to  remember 
that  we  have  a  firm  point  of  view  and  that 
we  operate  from  certain  unchanging  foun- 
dations. 

We  believe  in  a  Ood  who  does  not 
change — in  human  nature  which  does  not 
change  except  (or  its  accommodation  with 
and  acceptance  of  Ood— in  standards  of 
right  and  wrong  that  do  not  change— in 
death  and  judgment  which  are  inescap- 
able—and we  believe  in  a  truth  that  is  abso- 
lute, not  relative,  and  which  is  (orever  set- 
tled in  heaven  and  can  never  pass  away. 

The  Christian  today— even  in  the  midst  o( 
the  erratic  and  erotic  commitments  o(  Irreli- 
gious leaders— does  not  (oUow  the  failing 
steps  of  the  priests  of  Israel.  Christians 
make  a  clear  distinction  between  the  holy 
and  the  common.  They  teach  the  difference 
between  the  clean  and  the  unclean.  They 
observe  and  keep  the  Sabbath  and  they  do 
not  profane  either  the  name,  the  spirit,  nor 
the  power  of  Ood. 

The  third  cause  of  our  imcertalnties  in 
this  time  is  the  doctrine  of  universal  criti- 
Mnii  Today  man  U  taught  not  to  accept 
anything  until  he  has  first  put  it  under 
strong  and  critical  examination.  Trust 
nobody— believe  nobody— have  faith  in 
nothing— and  accept  no  truth  until  It  has 
been  proved  to  you  with  mathematical  ex- 
actness and  material  demonstration.  That  is 
the  agony  of  the  hour  when  the  doctrine  of 
criticism  has  taken  over  our  people. 

Tou  cannot  pick  up  a  paper,  a  magaidne, 
or  a  book  that  is  not  in  and  of  itself  critical 
of  something  or  somebody,  even  including 
among  its  victims  almighty  Ood  Himself  In 
truth,  the  criticisms  of  Ood  rank  weQ  above 
almost  all  other  criticisms  of  the  hour.  More 
people— in  more  ways  and  on  more  ooca- 
sloos— cast  doubt,  hurl  darts,  and  throw 
charges  valnst  Ood  gach  as  this  coimtry 
has  never  aeen  in  aU  o(  Ita  history. 
To  aoeept  the  doctrtare  o(  universal  criU- 
leaves  us  with  alBMBt  nothing  that  Is 
Dothii«  tint  is  abairiute— 


and  nothing  that  is  eteraaL  So  real  has  our 
acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  criticism 
become  that  even  the  word  "indoctrination" 
has  been  turned  into  an  evU  word  that  must 
be  shunned  like  "discipline,"  "dladple."  or 
"patriotism." 

These  three  doctrines— universal  conform- 
ity, universal  change,  and  universal  criti- 
cism—have left  our  nation  without  moor- 
ings or  anchors.  We  are  being  tossed  about 
In  the  sea  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  that  is 
about  to  sink  the  ship  of  Ood  before  our 
very  eyes. 

The  world  today  is  looking  for. 

Men  who  are  not  for  sale: 

Men  who  are  honest,  sound  from  center  to 
circumference,  true  to  the  heart's  core; 

Men  with  consciences  as  steady  as  the 
needle  to  the  pole: 

Men  who  will  stand  for  the  right  if  the 
heavens  totter  and  the  earth  reels; 

Men  who  can  tell  the  truth  and  look  the 
world  right  in  the  eye; 

Men  who  neither  brag  nor  run; 

Men  who  neither  flag  nor  flinch; 

Men  who  can  have  courage  without  shout- 
ing it; 

Men  in  whom  the  courage  of  everlasting 
life  runs  still,  deep,  and  strong; 

Men  who  know  their  message  and  tell  it; 

Men  who  know  their  place  and  fill  it: 

Men  who  know  their  business  and  attend 
to  it: 

Men  who  will  not  lie.  shirk  or  dodge: 

Men  who  are  not  too  lazy  to  work,  nor  too 
proud  to  l>e  poor. 

Men  who  are  willing  to  eat  what  they 
have  earned  and  wear  what  they  have  paid 
for. 

Men  who  are  not  ashamed  to  say  "No" 
with  emphasis  and  who  are  not  ashamed  to 
say  "I  can't  afford  It." 

Ood  is  looking  for  men.  He  wants  those 
who  can  unite  together  around  a  common 
faith— who  can  join  hands  in  a  common 
task— and  who  have  come  to  the  kingdom 
for  such  a  time  as  this.  Ood  give  us  men. 

D  1525 

Mr.  OLICKMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  colleagues  the  gentleman 
from  Kft"«a« 

Mr.  OLICKMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  echo  the  thoughts  of  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Roberts],  who  knew  Prank  Carl- 
son very,  very  well.  I  only  met  him  on 
three  occasions,  but  there  was  one 
thing  that  was  always  impressed  upon 
me.  to  reinforce  what  the  gentleman 
said,  and  that  is  that  he  was  a  person 
of  unquestioned  integrity  and  respect, 
and  he  gave  extraordinary  meaning  to 
the  word,  "poUtlcs." 

A  lot  of  folks  in  this  world  think 
that  politics  is  a  dirty  business,  but 
really  politics  is  nothing  but  the  art  of 
making  policy.  Frank  Carlson  spent  18 
years  in  the  Senate,  and  years  before 
that  as  Oovemor  and  Congressman 
and  legislator,  making  policy,  doing 
what  was  right  for  the  country,  and  he 
made  politics  a  very  honorable  profes- 
sion. He  was  a  partisan,  but  beyond 
that  and  more  important  than  that, 
he  was  an  American  who  wanted  to  do 
the  right  thing  for  his  coimtry. 


So  far  all  the  yoimg  folks  growing 
up  and  looking  at  politics  are  thinking, 
gee,  there  is  nothing  there  but  a 
bunch  of  crooks  or  a  bunch  of  people 
who  are  not  honest  or  who  are  on  the 
take  and  that  kind  of  thing.  I  wotild 
say:  No.  1,  the  legacy  of  Frank  Carlson 
is  a  goal  these  people  should  ascribe 
to,  because  he  was  the  kind  of  politi- 
cian this  country  was  foimded  upon: 
and  No.  2.  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  it  is  not  true,  that  politics  is  an 
honorable  profession,  that  most 
people  in  this  world  may  not  be  quite 
as  good  as  Prank  Carlson  was,  but  gen- 
erally they  are  all  trying  to  do  the  best 
thing  for  tills  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  legacy  that 
he  leaves,  and  it  is  one  that  we  in 
K^T"""  and  everybody  around  the 
country  ought  to  be  very  proud  of. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  able  gentleman  in  the  well  for 
giving  me  a  chance  to  add  a  word  to 
the  eloquent  remarks  he  has  already 
given  to  the  House. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Sena- 
tor Frank  Carlson  for  a  long  time  and 
being  a  friend  of  his.  Many  times  have 
I  attended  the  Presidential  Prayer 
Breakfasts  and  heard  his  eloquent  and 
moving  words.  He  was  a  great  patriotic 
American,  a  great  Christian  gentle- 
man, and  I  subscribe  heartily  to  aU 
the  eloquent  words  spoken  of  him  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  in  the 
well. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  PkppkrI. 

Mr.  WHTTTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  the  Fifth  District  of 
Kansas 

D  1535 

Mr.  WHTTTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from 
KftTimm  [Bftr.  RoBBKTS]  for  organising 
this  special  order.  I  am  privileged, 
though  I  was  not  prlvfleged  to  work 
with  Senator  Carlson,  as  you  were 
lucky  enough  to  do  so  in  your  early 
career,  but  I  am  privileged  to  Join  with 
the  Members  today  in  paying  tribute 
to  one  of  our  former  Members  of  the 
House,  Senator  Frank  Carlson  of  Con- 
cordia. KS. 

His  career  is  unmaiited  in  Kansas 
history;  he  was  a  Oovemor  and  also  a 
D.S.  Senator.  Frank  Carlson  will  be 
very  long  remembered  for  his  devotion 
and  service  to  his  country  and  his 
Ood. 

His  career  and  life  was  one  that  was 
marked  by  all  of  the  characteristics 
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Thraudiout  hie 
toadi  wtth  the 
oC  hie  fdkm 

hliTOtca.  and  hie  valuea  reflect- 
ed hto  atitHW  attadiBMnt  to  hia  State 
and  lU  people. 

mtA  Cariaan's  tradltiaoal  roota 
and  bdiefa  led  him  to  found  the  Preal- 
dentlal  Prayer  Breakteat.  aa  has  been 
larUer.  and  to  go  on  and 
f eDov  Kanaan  and  poMtldan. 
Dwlcht  BaenlMmer.  And  a 
way  to  httim  their  beliefs  and 
rci«tlw  Into  the  public 
poilcy  arena.  The  fact  that  the  Preai- 
dantlal  Prayer  Breakfast  eootlnuea 
today,  and  la  a  suooeai  that  It  to. 
kideed  la  a  teatament  to  hia  impact  on 
thlB  body  and  thla  dty. 

There  are  very  few  people  in  the  hia- 
tory  of  ti>t»  Ooncreaa  who  can  truly  be 
ifcf  ilhfil  aa  both  a  italfaman  and  the 
f.Btwr**"^  of  thli  body,  but  Prank 
Carlaon  was  one  of  them. 

I  Jote  with  my  coUeafuea  in  paying  a 
brief  tribute  to  this  great  man.  The 
worda  which  are  spoken  on  this  flocnr 
today  can  help  us  remember  his  spirit 
but  wUl  never  measure  up  to  the  reali- 
ty of  the  man. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
EMOtaoH]. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Robsbts]  for 
taking  this  time  for  a  tribute  to  Prank 
Carlson. 

It  was  my  privilege  bacdc  In  the  early 
ISM'S  to  serve  on  the  staff  of  then 
Kantat  Ccmgressman  Bob  Ellsworth. 
In  KfiT— .  they  had  a  small  delega- 
tion then,  as  it  does  now.  and  there 
were  not  as  many  staff  people  then  as 
there  are  now.  so  there  was  always  a 
great  deal  of  camaraderie  in  the  dele- 
gation. 

We  knew  each  other  well.  It  was  a 
real  privilege  to  get  to  know  Senator 
Carlson. 

He  was  a  gentle,  kindly  man  of  great 
character  and  Integrity.  I  hope  in  my 
public  service,  that  when  the  end  of  it 
comes,  we  can  look  back  and  say  that  I 
served  by  the  same  precepts  that 
Prank  Carlaon  did.  because  he  was  a 
great  Christian  gentleman,  a  great  pa- 
triot, and  one  who  cared  deeply  about 
his  country. 

Although  he  had  been  retired  now 
for  17  years,  I  understand  that  he  re- 
mained very  active  almost  up  until  the 
end:  and  that  is  a  further  miu-k  of  trib- 
ute to  the  gentleman  really,  because  of 
his  zest  for  life  and  his  desire  always 
to  be  of  service. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  note  that  at  age  94.  Senator 
Carlson  was  stiU  very  active  In  the  last 
Governor's  campaign  and  was  the  first 
endorsee  of  our  current  Governor.  He 


he  never  loat       Mr.  Speaker.  I 


yMd  to  the  gantlfr- 
IMr.  SLansBT). 

Mr.  SLATTERT.  Mr.  Opeaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  >»<ii*i»»*»>H  the  gentleman  for  re- 
ijMialli^  thla  time  for  all  of  the  Mem- 
bets  to  pay  tribute  to  a  truly  great 
man  who  wOl  be  aorely  mliaert  by  all 
w^m,,^^  regardleas  of  their  political 
phOoaophy. 

Raie  la  the  Individual  who  comblnea 
character  and  integrity,  intelligence 
and  humility,  compassion  and  sinceri- 
ty. To  find  a  persoo  who  poaseaaea  all 
of  theae  qualltlea.  I  doubt  aerloualy  If 
he  ia  referred  to  as  "common  folk." 

The  State  of  Kanaas  mourns  the 
death  of  Prank  Carlson,  a  man  who 
had  all  of  thoae  qualltlea  and  th«a 


Prank  Carlaon's  neighbors  deacribed 
him  hi  a  1940  article  publiahed  in  the 
American  Swedish  Monthly  as 
"common  folk."  but  his  accomplish- 
ments belle  that  deacription. 

Prank  Carlson  began  his  political 
career  as  a  precinct  committeeman  in 
1924.  and  then  after  serving  as  a  Re- 
publican chairman  for  Cloud  County, 
he  was  asked  to  run  for  the  Kansas 
State  Leglalature.  When  he  expreased 
concern  that  the  demands  of  working 
and  '«^'«^^^"J  a  growing  wheat  and 
cattle  farm  operation  would  not  allow 
time  to  campaign,  the  delegation  re- 
sponded: "Dont  worry,  you  wont  be 
elected  anyway." 

They  were  dead  wrong.  He  won  that 
election  and  all  13  election  contests  he 
entered.  In  his  rise  from  precinct  com- 
mitteeman. Prank  Carlson  was  never 
defeated  and  was  the  only  man  in  the 
history  of  Kansas  to  serve  as  a  U.S. 
Representative.  Governor,  and  Sena- 
tor. He  served  12  years  in  the  House,  4 
as  Governor,  and  16  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

Deacribed  by  the  Washington  Post 
as  a  liberal  Republican.  Prank  Carlson 
was  a  man  of  common  sense.  He  was 
not  an  ideologue. 

Prank  Carlson  was  known  chiefly  for 
his  sponsorship  of  farm  legislation  and 
as  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Income  tax 
withholding  system.  He  was  also  the 
first  to  introduce  legislation  calling  for 
the  creation  of  a  nationwide  system  of 
reservoir  projects  for  the  dual  pur- 
poses of  flood  control  and  irrigation. 
He  also  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Por  that  matter,  he  may  be  one  of 
the  last  chairmen  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  from  his  side  of 
the  political  aisle.  He  resigned  from 
public  service  at  the  end  of  1968. 

Prank  Carlson  was  a  deeply  commit- 
ted Christian.  At  the  young  age  of  16, 
he  organized  a  community  Sunday 
school  in  his  home  area,  and  was  su- 
perintendent of  a  Baptist  Simday 
school  for  20  years. 

He  established  a  Bible  class  in  Wash- 
ington that  is  still  active,  and  he  start- 


ed the  Preaidenttal  prayer  breakfast  In 
1963.  In  teet.  as  one  of  PraaMent  Kl- 
senhower^  doaeat  friends  and  moat 
trusted  advlsera.  he  la  generally  cred- 
ited with  having  played  an  tanporiant 
behlnd-the-aeenea  role  In  Elaenhower's 
affmatloo  with  a  diurch.  It  Is  toM 
that  when  Kanaas  State  College  built 
a  new  chapel.  Cariaon  invited  Elaen- 
hower— then  preaident  of  Columbia 
Unlvwaity— to  dedicate  the  new  struc- 
ture. The  two  spMit  about  a  half  hour 
talking  during  which  they  were 
gripped  by  powerful  emotions  at  the 
time,  prompting  Elsenhower  to  say: 
"Praiok.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  grow 
aa  a  world-leading  nation,  there  Is  one 
thing  we  wiU  simply  have  to  do— and 
that  is  to  get  back  to  the  fundamental 
teachings  of  the  great  man  who 
walked  the  shore  of  GaUlee." 

My  State  of  Kansas  is  immeasurably 
fortxmate  that  when  Prank  Carison's 
Swedish  father— Charlea  Cariaon— 
landed  at  Ellis  Island,  he  was  told  to 
"go  west,  young  man."  The  young  Im- 
migrant went  as  far  west  as  his  meager 
funds  would  carry  him.  Charlea  Cart- 
son  got  off  the  train  In  Concordia.  K8. 
with  only  12  cents  in  his  pocket  He 
had  g(me  as  far  weat  as  he  could,  but 
far  enough  weat  to  make  Kansans 
eternally  grateful. 

Indeed,  I  Join  my  fellow  Kansans  In 
mourning  the  death  of  Prank  Carlson, 
who  dedicated  much  of  his  life  to  serv- 
ing the  people  of  Kansas.  Prank  Carl- 
son, a  Christian  gentleman,  a  devoted 
family  man.  a  political  giant 

Enough  cannot  be  said  aloout  Prank 
Carlson— who  was  aptly  described  by 
Journalist  Edna  Nyqulst,  who  I  never 
heard  of.  as: 

A  pollttdan  without  lnainc«rity— a  good 
man  without  pious  Mlf-rlghteousnMS— a 
popular  man  without  being  a  loclal  climb- 
er—and  a  confident  man  without  a  touch  of 
the  braggart. 

I  cannot  add  any  more  to  that  elo- 
quent description  of  a  truly  great 
Kanaan  and  a  great  American. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 

STAIfOKLAHD]. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  taking 
this  time  to  stop  and  pause  and  re- 
member a  great  American,  a  great 
stateaman.  Certainly  I  was  never,  ever 
privileged  to  know  Prank  Carlson  per- 
sonally, but  had  read  about  him  as  a 
younger  person  active  In  politics  back 
in  Minnesota. 

Prank  Carlson  was  one  who  was  of 
the  soil  and  the  sod,  a  very  folksy, 
very  human,  very  homey  kind  of  a 
person  who  rose  to  greatness,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  landmark  or  hall- 
mark things  that  he  did  was  to  start 
with  President  Elsenhower  the  prayer 
breakfast  which  was  started  in  19S3. 
an  institution  that  has  lived  now  for 
some  34  years  and  will  continue  on. 


something  that  many  of  the  Members 
who  are  a  part  of  that  group  thank 
him  for  beginning,  and  who  believe 
that  it  is  a  very  important  part  of  our 
lives  here. 

We  ariU  alwasrs  remember  Prank 
Carlson  for  this,  but  beyond  that, 
Kanrmi!  can  be  extremely  proud,  and  I 
think  the  whole  Nation;  and  I  pay 
tribute  to  Prank  Carlson  and  would 
tell  his  descendants  that  you  can  be 
extremely  proud  that  you  had  as  a 
father,  grandfather,  uncle,  someone  so 
well  esteemed  as  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  Prank  Carlson. 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  partictpate  in  this  tribute  to  Frsnk 
Carlson  of  Kansas. 

He  was  a  humble  man,  from  humbte  begin- 
ninga  He  never  lost  his  perspective  on  who 
he  was,  or  wfiere  he  came  from.  Fnnk  Cart- 
son  was  a  Kansas  wtieat  farmer  wfw  served 
his  State  and  his  Nation  with  distinction,  with 
grace,  and  with  a  deep  sensitivity  arKi  com- 
passion tor  his  fellow  man. 

His  public  service  career  spanned  four  dec- 
ades from  1928  wtien  he  was  first  elected  to 
the  Kansas  House  of  Representatives  wfiere 
he  served  three  terms,  to  1968  when  he  re- 
tired from  18  years  of  service  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

CXjhng  those  other  years,  Frank  Carlson 
was  Governor  of  Kansas  for  4  years,  and  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
for  12  years.  He  was  the  only  person  to  ever 
hold  the  offices  of  Governor.  Congressn«an. 
and  U.S.  Senator  from  Kansas. 

As  his  political  career  drew  to  a  dose.  Sen- 
ator Carlson  was  nominated  for  President  of 
the  United  States  as  a  favorite  son  from 
Kansas  at  the  1968  Republican  National  Con- 
vention in  Miami. 

Frank  Carlson  was  closely  associated  with 
other  favorite  sons  of  Kansas. 

Former  Goverrxx  and  1936  Republican 
Presidential  Nominee  Alf  LarKion  appointed 
Frank  Carlson  chairman  of  the  Kansas  Repub- 
lican Party  in  1932. 

And  Owight  Eisenhower  relied  heavily  on 
the  advice  arxj  counsel  of  Frank  Carlson  both 
in  his  campaign  for  the  PreskierKy,  and  in  his 
corKJuct  of  foreign  and  domestic  polk:y  as 
Preskient 

Frank  Carlson  had  a  deep  and  abkling  faith. 
He  was  the  founder  of  «vhat  today  is  known  as 
the  Presklential  prayer  breakfast  As  a  result 
of  Serutor  Carlson's  initiative,  prayer  break- 
fasts iMve  become  an  institutkxi  throughout 
the  United  States  and  the  worW. 

Before  coming  to  Congress,  I  was  a 
Member  of  the  Kansas  Senate,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  with  Frank  Carlson's 
grandson.  Representative  Ed  Rolfs  of  Junc- 
tkjn  City,  KS.  Frank  Carlson's  traditkxi  of  gen- 
uine corKsm  for  the  people  and  humility 
about  one's  self  Nves  on  in  his  grandson  wtx} 
embodies  many  of  the  Une  qualities  of  his  dis- 
tirtguished  grandfattwr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  we  celebrate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  reassuring  to  reflect  upon 
ttxwe  wfK)  have  gone  before,  who  showed  us 
the  way.  who  set  the  standard  of  excellence. 

Had  he  lived  in  the  time  of  the  birth  of  our 
Nation.    Frank    Cadson    wouM    have    been 


smong  our  Foundkig  Fathers 
their  Nves.  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
hoTKX  establish  and  deferxj  the  Amernan  way 
of  We. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  all  of  the  gentle- 
men for  their  contributions,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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A  DEVASTATING  CASE  OP 
INTERNATIONAL  AND  CORPO- 
RATE ESPIONAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  HxnrrERl 
is  recogniaed  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
not  going  to  take  the  whole  hour,  but 
I  want  to  talk  with  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues about  one  of  the  most  devas- 
tating cases  of  international  espionage 
and  corporate  espionage  that  has  ac- 
crued to  the  great  detriment  of  not 
only  the  United  States,  but  the  securi- 
ty of  the  entire  Western  World  and 
discuss  a  few  things  that  could  be  done 
to  try  to  remedy  or  at  least  pimish  the 
guilty  parties  in  this  particular  act. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  Toshiba  case.  It 
is  a  case  in  which  the  Toshiba  Corp., 
along  with  Kongsberg  of  Norway,  con- 
spired to  sell  to  the  Soviet  Union 
equipment  that  allowed  the  Soviet 
Union  to  quiet  their  submarines  and 
effectively  place  at  great  risk  the  secu- 
rity of  tens  of  thousands  of  American 
men  and  women  who  man  our  naval 
vessels,  but  also  the  security  of  every 
family  in  the  Western  World  who  rely 
on  our  submarine  force,  that  third  leg 
of  the  triad,  which  to  date  has  been 
the  most  reliable  and  most  invulnera- 
ble leg  for  their  safety. 

The  Soviet  Union  through  the 
Walker  case  and  other  sources  of  in- 
formation understood  that  they  had 
to  quiet  their  propellers  to  reduce  the 
turbulence,  so  to  speak.  There  were 
machines  that  were  made  by  the  To- 
shiba Corp.  in  Japan  that  are  milling 
machines  that  had  the  capability  be- 
cause they  can  mill  on  a  high  number 
of  axes  that  could  mill  these  extreme- 
ly quiet  propellers.  They  are  restricted 
by  Cocom  section  1019  from  selling 
these  milling  machines  to  our  adver- 
saries, to  Communist  countries,  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Knowing  this,  they  removed  the 
heads  from  the  machines.  They  put  on 
phony  labels.  They  put  on  false  desti- 
nations. They  took  the  numerical  con- 
troller off  the  machine  and  then  they 
submitted  it  to  Mm,  which  is  the 
Ministry  for  Trade  in  Japan,  as  an  un- 
prohibited vertical  lathe,  rather  than 
a  prohibited  milling  machine. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Kongsberg 
Corp.  in  Norway,  which  was  undergo- 
ing some  difficult  times  and  had  a 
complicated  niunerical  controller  to 
put  on  one  of  those  machines  that 


would  allow  them  to  mill  these  very 
quiet  submarine  propellers 

Mrs.  BENTLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  please  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  am  h^>py  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  BENTIjET.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  mentioned  the  Walker  case. 
The  gentleman  is  talking  about  the 
Walker  spy  case? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Yes. 

Mrs.  BENTLET.  And  the  informa- 
tion that  the  Walker  family  provided 
to  the  Soviets  about  how  our  Navy 
functioned? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  is  right. 

Mrs.  BEINTLEY.  And  the  secrets  of 
our  Navy,  so  that  the  Soviets  knew  ex- 
actly what  they  had  to  go  after? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  is  right  What 
they  did,  I  would  answer  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland,  they  were  able 
effectively  to  quiet  their  submarine 
fleet  and  are  in  the  process  of  doing 
that  right  now. 

In  attack  submarines,  we  only  have 
about  100  in  the  United  States.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  300;  so  we  have  a  3- 
to-1  disparity.  The  reason  we  have 
been  able  to  live  with  that  is  because 
in  the  past  their  submarines  were  not 
as  quiet  as  ours  were  and  we  could 
detect  theirs  from  great  distances. 

Today  because  of  the  corporate  con- 
spiracy by  Toshiba,  and  combined 
with  the  Walker  information,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  able  to  quiet  their  sub- 
marines and  now  get  closer  to  us  with- 
out our  being  able  to  detect  them. 

I  jrield  further  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  BENTLETT.  We  are  alwajrs  very 
shocked  and  surprised  when  we  hear 
of  a  corporation  which  might  engage 
in  espionage  or  the  selling  of  trade  se- 
crets or  the  selling  of  security  secrets 
and  always  for  the  buck.  We  hear 
about  the  greed.  But  the  thing  in  this 
case  that  has  really  stunned  me  and 
what  was  presented  to  the  gentleman 
yesterday  and  the  gentleman  was  kind 
enough  to  share  with  me,  is  the  fact 
that  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Trade  in  Japan  apparently  played  a 
role  in  this. 

It  would  i4>pear  from  this  newspaper 
article  that  came  out  of  the  Japanese 
newsi>aper  on  Prlday,  May  29.  the 
daily  Tomiuri,  that  says  specifically 
that  memos  seized  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  indicate  that 
officials  of  the  International  Trade 
and  Industry  Ministry  helped  the  To- 
shiba Machine  Co.  skirt  restrictions  on 
exports  to  Communist  countries  when 
the  company  sold  sophisticated  mill- 
ing machines  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Does  that  shock  the  gentleman  as 
much  as  it  shocks  me? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
tell  the  gentlewoman  it  absolutely 
shocks  me  and  it  means  that  this  was 
not  Just  a  couple  corporate  executives 
in  Toshiba  who  did  this.  This  was  han- 
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died  with  the  approvml  of  the  Japa- 
nese Oovenunent,  or  a  large  portion  of 
the  Japaneee  Oovemment.  In  selling 
out  the  Mcurlty  of  the  Western  World. 

If  I  could  for  just  a  second,  let  me 
Just  run  down  what  happened  here. 
The  Russians  because  of  the  Informa- 
tion they  got  from  the  Walkers  real- 
ised they  needed  to  pnxnire  these  very 
sophisticated  milling  machines  to 
quiet  their  propellers.  They  knew  that 
Toshiba  was  one  of  the  few  places  in 
the  world  they  could  get  it  Toshiba 
knew  they  were  restricted  from  selling 
It  because  those  milling  machines  have 
a  military  application.  They  disguised 
the  rf««^*««"«»  They  put  phony  labels 
on  them  and  then  Kongsberg.  which 
had  the  numerical  controller,  that  is 
the  brains  of  the  milling  machine,  sent 
the  numerical  controllers  from 
Norway  to  Tokyo.  They  married  up 
the  numerical  controllers  with  the 
milling  machines. 

The  Soviet  agents  came  in  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  met  with  the  offi- 
cials of  Toshiba,  the  same  company 
that  sdls  us  our  televisions  and  com- 
puters, and  they  tested  the  machines, 
but  further,  what  the  gentlewoman 
has  brought  out.  it  has  now  come  to 
light  that  the  members  of  the  Japa- 
nese Oovemment  met  with  the  Soviet 
agents  who  were  attempting  to  buy 
out  this  very,  very  important  technolo- 
gy, and  members  of  the  Japanese  Oov- 
emment helped  to  sell  out  the  West- 
em  World  and  the  security  of  the 
Western  World. 

It  is  my  estimation  that  it  is  going  to 
cost  us  $30  billion  minimum 

Mrs.  BENTLET.  Minimum. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Minimum  to  put  us 
back  in  the  position  with  the  Soviet 
Union  that  we  were  in  before  this 
treachery  by  Toshiba  and  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Japan. 

Mrs.  BENTLET.  Let  me  read  to  the 
gentleman  this  paragraph  in  this 
story.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield 
further^ 

ICr.  HUNTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  The  article  says: 

Aocordtns  to  the  police,  of ftclals  belonslns 
to  MITI's  Machinery  and  Informstlon  In- 
dustries Bureau  were  entertained  aboard 
the  nosttns  hot«l  Scandinavia  In  a  bay  on 
Isu  Peninsula.  Shlsuoka-ken.  In  IMl  when 
they  visited  the  company's  Numazu  plant  In 
Shisuoka-ken.  The  bureau  is  In  charie  of 
ebecklnc  whether  machine  tools  and  other 
items  violate  COCOM  reculations  before  ex- 
porters apply  to  the  Export  Division  of 
MTTI's  International  Trade  Administration 
for  permission  to  export. 

Soviet  technical  experU  dined  with  the 
MTTl  officials  and  Toshiba  represcntaUves 
on  the  same  occasion,  the  MFD  learned. 

When  Toshiba  applied  to  lilTI  for  per- 
mission to  export  the  mlUins  machines.  It 
said  they  did  not  come  under  the  COCOM 
reculatlonB  because  they  were  of  a  primitive 
type  luivlns  only  two-ptvot  control.  The  Ma- 
chinery and  Information  Industries  Bureau 
BubaequenUy   Issued  Toshiba  a  certificate 


saying  that  the  machines  were  not  covered 
by  the  COCOM  regulaUons. 

KOSCOaTACTS 

On  Thursday  the  MPD  learned  that  KGB 
asenU  actlnc  as  trade  officials  proposed 
buying  the  Toshiba  machine  tools  In  1979 
when  employees  of  the  company  were  vlslt- 
1ns  the  Soviet  Union  on  bustneaa. 

The  Soviets  were  Identified  as  IJl.  Oslpov. 
vice  president  of  Techmashlmport  and  AJ>. 
Troltskly.  vice  president  of  Prommashlm- 
port. 

Oslpov  proposed  the  purchase  and  Trolts- 
kly  handled  the  detailed  necotlatlons  In 
woriUnc-level  talks  on  the  deal,  the  MPD 
Tf^i/i  Oslpov  was  engaced  In  espionage  ac- 
tivities In  West  Germany  for  four  years  be- 
ginning in  1963  and  Troltakiy  was  expeUed 
from  Britain  in  1971  for  spying.  It  said. 
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Mrs.  BENTLET.  I  think  that  that 
spells  it  out  pretty  thoroughly,  and  I 
again  am  Just  shocked  and  stunned 
that  Mm  would  engage  in  anything 
of  this  type. 

lb.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman,  and  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  one  of  the  real  experts  In  this 
House  on  technology  transfer,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Roth]. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Huitrra]  for  yielding,  and  I  want  to 
compliment  him  for  taking  this  special 
order  to  make  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  people  of  this  country 
aware  of  this  particular  case  that  has 
been  so  injurious  to  our  national  de- 
fense. 

The  Toshlba-Kongsberg  hlgh-tech- 
nology-diversion  case  that  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention  I  think  shows 
us  the  stakes  that  are  Involved  in  safe- 
guarding Western  technology. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  Bnrnxv]  I  think  also  in  her 
comments  I  think  is  pointing  out  some 
of  the  very  dangers  that  we  are  experi- 
encing. 

These  are  not  Just  paper  exercises 
when  we  are  dealing  with  our  allies, 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
mentioned  Cocom,  this  is  very  serious 
business.  When  we  have  legislation  on 
the  floor,  for  example  our  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act.  I  think  that  It  dem- 
onstrates now  how  important  that  leg- 
islation was  that  we  considered,  and 
ramifications  of  it  that  we  will  be  con- 
sidering again. 

Export  licensing  is  a  very  serious 
matter  with  serious  consequences  for 
the  Western  Alliance  and  also  for  the 
people  in  our  uniform,  the  uniform  of 
our  country.  As  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Economic  Policy  and  Trade  I  am  con- 
stantly made  aware  by  our  exporters 
how  difficult  it  is  for  us  to  export 
overseas,  but  how  easy  it  is  for  our 
competitors  overseas  to  deal  with  their 
governments  and  how  the  govern- 
ments deal  with  our  potential  adver- 
saries. 


I  think  that  this  case  points  out  why 
It  is  so  dangerous,  because  of  what  the 
Japaneae  Oovemment  has  been  In- 
volved in.  for  example.  But  in  a  way  it 
is  not  a  secret,  because  you  know  when 
Shinto  Abe.  Japanese  Trade  Minister, 
visited  the  United  States,  he  said  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  able  to  up- 
grade their  technology  to  a  great 
degree  because  of  diversion  from 
Japan.  So  the  Japanese  have  not 
really  made  a  secret  of  it.  they  have 
admitted  that  much  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  high  technology  comes,  for  ex- 
ample, from  Japan. 

Now  when  the  Soviet  Union  looks  at 
a  new— whether  it  is  a  tank  or  whether 
it  is  a  missile— they  do  not  ask  them- 
selves like  we  do.  "How  much  is  this 
going  to  cost  for  R&D?"  We  may 
spend  120  billion  a  year  on  R&D.  but 
the  Soviets,  the  first  question  that 
they  ask  themselves  is.  "What  can  we 
get  diverted  from  the  West,  or  what 
can  we  steal  from  the  West  in  technol- 
ogy?" So  they  do  not  have  those  bil- 
lions that  we  have  to  put  into  R&D, 
because  they  come  to  the  Western 
World  and  pick  it  up. 

When  the  KOB  comes  to  the  West, 
they  come  to  the  West  with  a  shop- 
ping list.  We  already  know  what  they 
are  looking  for.  I  think  that  that  is 
why  it  is  so  important  for  Congress  to 
look  at  the  Export  Administration  Act 
to  follow  what  the  gentlewoman  has 
mentioned  and  to  follow  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  so  often 
admonished  us  to  do. 

I  think  that  this  case  demonstrates 
how  important  these  issues  really  are. 
I  think  that  many  times  we  in  our  own 
Congress  do  not  give  enough  emphasis 
to  the  importance  of  the  diversion  of 
high  technology.  It  costs  us  $289  bil- 
lion a  year.  That  Is  27  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  for  defense,  and  a  lot  of 
that  goes  into  R&D. 

I  want  to  compliment  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  who  said 
that  this  is  going  to  set  us  back  some 
$30  billion.  How  much  did  these  com- 
panies make  in  diverting  this  technolo- 
gy? I  have  been  told  some  $20  million. 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Yes;  I  think  that  To- 
shiba made  some  $17  or  $18  million  on 
this  sale,  and  it  reminds  me  of  the 
Bryant  grinders  that  were  sold  in  1971 
or  1972  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  make 
the  tiny  ball  bearings  that  allowed 
them  to  accurize  their  SS-18  missUe 
guidance  system.  They  made  a  few 
million  dollars  on  the  sale  from  this 
Western  technology.  Western  corpora- 
tions did.  and  because  we  sold  them 
those  Bryant  grinders,  it  allowed  them 
to  accurize  their  missiles.  We  now 
have  to  build  a  mobile  missile  system, 
like  an  MX  missile  system,  that  will 
cost  us  many,  many  billions  of  dollars. 

I  think  that  Melvin  Kraus  calls  that 
the  defense  feedback  cost.  That  is 
what   the   United   SUtes   and   other 


Westem  nations  have  to  pay  In  their 
own  defense  budgets  to  offset  what 
the  greed  of  their  own  enterpreneuni 
and  capitalists  has  cost  them  by 
iwaking  these  sales  of  very  high-tech 
equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Tou  know,  I  would  like  to  ask  both 
of  my  colleagues  while  they  are  here, 
where  do  we  go  from  here?  Now  we 
know  that  Toshiba  has  done  this  after 
the  statute  of  limitations  conveniently 
ran  on  any  criminal  action  against  the 
executives  of  Toshiba,  the  Japanese 
Oovemment  Idcked  in  the  doors  and 
they  got  the  Information  and  they 
have  made  a  case,  and  I  think  that  the 
president  of  Toshiba  Machine  has  re- 
signed. The  Oovemment  of  Japan  has 
said.  "OK.  for  1  year  Toshiba  Ma- 
chine, which  is  just  a  subsidiary  of  To- 
shiba, can't  make  any  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union."  They  gave  them  essen- 
tially a  slap  on  the  wrist. 

The  same  thing  Is  going  to  happen 
with  Kongsberg.  Kongsberg  of  Norway 
has  contracts  with  the  U.S.  E>epart- 
ment  of  Defense.  While  they  are  sell- 
ing us  out  to  the  Russians,  they  are 
making  dollars,  they  are  receiving 
American  taxpayer  dollars  for  defense 
materiel. 

My  suggestion  is  that  the  only  way 
in  which  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
deter  companies  from  selling  out  the 
West  for  a  few  dollars  is  to  punish 
them  in  the  only  way  that  is  really 
meaningful  to  them,  and  that  is  to 
take  away  their  nuu-ket.  Now  Toshiba, 
while  they  are  selling  out  the  security 
of  the  families  of  the  United  States, 
are  hand-over-fist  selling  computers, 
tape  recorders,  televisions 

Mrs.  BENTLET.  Copy  machines. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  And  other  electronic 
equipment,  copy  machines,  to  Ameri- 
can industry  and  to  American  families. 
My  suggestion  is  that  the  only  way 
that  we  are  going  to  stop  other  compa- 
nies from  doing  what  they  have  done 
in  this  devastating  blow  to  our  securi- 
ty is  to  ban  from  here  on  out  every 
single  Toshiba  product  that  is  import- 
ed into  the  United  Stetes.  And  I  would 
Just  ask  if  the  gentleman  has  any  al- 
ternatives to  that. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

I^.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man has  made  an  excellent  suggestion, 
because  Toshiba's  top  executives  were 
well  aware  of  this  diversion.  Now  To- 
shiba has  been  fined.  What  has  their 
fine  been?  Their  fine  has  been  $23  mil- 
lion essentially,  which  is  what  they 
normally  sell  in  1  year  to  the  Eastern 
bloc.  $23  million.  They  made  about  $30 
million  on  this  transaction.  So  they 
are  still  $7  million  ahead. 

So  we  have  got  to  have  some  teeth 
into  the  reprimand  that  Toshiba  re- 
ceives. I  think,  rather  than  not  being 


allowed  to  sell  to  the  Eastern  bloc  for 
1  year.  Toshiba  should  not  be  allowed 
to  sell  to  the  United  States  for  1  year. 
That  would  hurt  their  pocketbook. 

But  there  is  another  issue  here  that 
we  have  to  look  at,  my  friends,  and 
that  is  this:  Before,  we  were  always 
able  to  find  the  Soviet  subs  easily  be- 
cause of  the  noise  factor.  Today  we 
cannot  do  that.  So  the  people  in  our 
submarines  and  the  people  who  are 
guarding  the  ramparts  of  freedom 
have  been  Jeopardized  to  a  great 
degree.  We  have  an  obligation  to  them 
also.  / 

Mrs.  BENTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  BEairrLET.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

mi.  Speaker,  what  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  was  pointing  out 
about  the  use  of  our  technology,  that 
Toshiba  and  the  Japanese  MTTI  actu- 
ally are  biting  the  hand  that  has  fed 
them  in  the  past— I  have  a  book  here 
which  was  put  out  by  a  group  from 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
called  "The  High  Technology  Gap," 
and  it  notes  that  from  1950  to  1959.  64 
percent  of  the  technology  that  Japan 
received  came  from  the  United 
States— 64  percent.  That  says  some- 
thing. It  says  something,  either  that 
we  are  really  fools  in  this  country  and 
we  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  or 
that  they  just  outsmart  us  every  day. 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  get  a 
handle  on  this  and  put  a  stop  to  it. 

I  agree  with  him  that  we  should  stop 
Toshiba  products,  but  I  would  hope 
that  it  would  be  for  longer  than  1 
year.  I  would  put  a  ban  on  permanent- 
ly, and  I  would  hope  that  we  do  have 
legislation  now  that  the  three  of  us 
have  cosponsored,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  HUHTCR].  calling  for  a  stop- 
page of  all  Toshiba  and  Kongsberg 
products  in  the  United  States.  But  in 
the  meantime  I  would  hope  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  just 
go  ahead  and  boycott  Toshiba  prod- 
ucts and  just  stop  buying  them  and  let 
them  know  that  we  mean  business 
here,  because  it  could  take  a  while  to 
get  such  a  bill  through  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  her  remarks,  and 
I  think  that  we  should  have  a  perma- 
nent ban  also,  because  if  you  look  at 
the  severity  of  what  occurred,  we 
could— there  were  voices  in  this 
Nation,  reasonable  voices,  that  called 
for  execution  for  the  spies  who  have 
been  selling  out  America's  security.  Es- 
sentially the  corporate  executives  in 
Toshiba  did  the  same  thing— in  fact, 
perhaps  worse— than  the  Walkers  and 
other  spies  have  done. 

They  are  people  who  are  in  positions 
of  great,  great  responsiblUty.  They  re- 
ceive enormous  benefits  from  this 
system  of  free  enterprise  that  J^an 


enjojrs  and  the  trade  that  they  enjoy 
with  the  United  States.  And  yet  for  a 
few  bucks  they  literally  sold  out  the 
security  of  every  man  and  woman  who 
puts  to  sea  in  an  American  warship, 
and  every  American  family  that  de- 
pends in  some  way— and  we  all  do — on 
the  viability  and  the  survivability  of 
our  submarine  force. 

So  I  go  back  to  the  "Shoeless  Joe" 
Jackson  case,  when  "Shoeless  Joe" 
Jackson,  who  I  think  was  pitcher  for 
the  Chicago  Black  Sox  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  threw  a  game. 
And  "Shoeless  Joe"  Jadcson.  as  I 
recall,  was  banned  from  baseball  for- 
ever. I  remember  the  saying,  the  kids 
used  to  go  around  sasring.  "Say  it  ain't 
so.  Joe."  That  became  an  American  ex- 
pression. "Say  it  ain't  so,  Joe.  Tou 
didn't  really  sell  out  this  great  sport, 
did  you?" 
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The  point  is  a  lot  of  people  thought 
"Shoeless  Joe"  Jackson  was  given  an 
extremely  severe  punishment,  but 
nobody  threw  another  game  for  about 
20  years.  And  what  we  have  to  remem- 
ber right  now  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  a  very  simple  formula  for  acquir- 
ing Westem  technology.  Mr.  Lenin 
spelled  it  out.  Mr.  Lenin  said  the  cap- 
italists themselves,  because  they  are  so 
greedy,  will  sell  us  the  rope  with 
which  to  hang  them. 

So  you  have  a  Soviet  KOB  policy 
that  says  if  you  want  to  get  informa- 
tion from  young  marine  guards  you 
give  them  women,  and  if  you  want  to 
get  technical  information  from  Ameri- 
can ci4)itallst8>you  give  them  money 
and  they  sell  out. 

So  the  point  Lb  we  have  other  compa- 
nies in  the  Westem  World  right  now. 
maybe  in  the  United  States,  maybe  in 
other  places.  France.  Japan,  other 
places  who  are  being  offered  large 
svuns  of  money  to  sell  out  the  security 
of  the  West. 

The  only  way,  in  my  estimation,  to 
get  the  attention  of  such  companies  as 
Toshiba,  and  the  would-be  Toshibas  of 
the  world,  is  to  say  if  we  catch  you 
doing  this  we  are  going  to  deprive  you 
forever  of  the  market  in  the  United 
States.  I  think  it  is,  in  fact,  maybe  less 
than  an  appropriate  punishment. 
Maybe  the  punishment  should  be 
more  severe  than  banning  them  from 
where  the  Sun  now  shines  forever 
from  access  to  American  markets.  But 
I  think  in  the  least  we  should  ban  To- 
shiba and  all  of  the  subsidiaries  from 
access  to  the  American  markets  for- 
ever. 

Bdrs.  BENTLET.  I  concur  with  the 
gentleman. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  a  question 
that  I  am  sure  may  be  on  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  citizens  of  this  country. 
How  did  Toshiba  in  the  first  place  get 
ahold  of  this  milling  machine?  How 
was  it  made  available  to  them? 
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ICr.  UUMTCK.  The  Toshiba  Ma- 
chine Co..  which  ii  the  machine  ann 
or  machine  tool  arm  of  Toshiba,  the 
giant  corporation,  makes  those  mllllnc 
T«»<'Hfa»—  for  Its  subsidiary. 

Ifim.  BDfnXT.  For  us? 

Mr.  HUMTCK.  They  make  very  few 
of  them  and  they  make  them  for  us. 
but  they  make  them  for  other  West- 
em  countries. 

Mrs.  BKNTLET.  Why  can  we  not 
make  oar  own? 

Mr.  HUMTBR.  We  do.  We  do  make 
ift«^iiM»  that  have  the  same  capabili- 
ties as  the  Toshiba  machine.  That  \» 
the  information  I  have.  But  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  needed  these  machines, 
felt  that  it  would  be  easier  to  get  a 
Japanese  «^~«p»"y  to  sell  out  the  secu- 
rity of  the  West  than  it  would  be  to  go 
to  the  United  States  or  to  the  United 
Kingdom  or  some  other  place.  So  they 
went  the  easiest  route. 

Mrs.  BENTLET.  Is  the  reason  that 
Toshiba  gained  access  to  this  particu- 
lar piece  of  equipment  because  we 
have  allowed  our  machine  tool  Indus- 
try to  be  depleted,  to  be  nin  down  and 
have  to  depend  on  foreign  sources  for 
iw«4?htne  tools? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  think  to  some 
degree  that  is  true. 

However.  Toshiba  Machines  builds 
these  machines,  so  even  if  the  United 
States  has  several  places  that  builds 
them  too,  Toshiba  is  a  competitor  at 
least,  and  builds  the  machines  them- 
selves. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Who  designed  it 
originally? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  It  was  a  Toshiba  ma- 
chine, as  I  understand  it,  that  works 
on  the  9  axis. 

But  the  point  the  genUewoman  is 
making  is  a  good  point,  and  that  is 
that  the  United  States,  from  this  inci- 
dence, should  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  a  time  of  war  or  a  time  when 
we  need  these  critical  national  re- 
soiuves  In  our  machine  tool  industries 
that  we  may  not  be  able  to  rely  on 
partners  like  Japan.  In  this  case,  they 
have  been  a  very  poor  partner. 

Mr.  ROTH,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentieman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
fw  yielding. 

There  is  another  Issue  that  we 
should  take  a  look  at  that  is  even 
broader  than  this.  This  is  not  the  only 
case  of  diversion.  There  are  hundreds 
of  cases  of  diversion,  and  I  hope  that 
when  the  President  meets  with  our 
Free  World  allies  in  Venice  this  week 
that  he  brings  up  some  of  these  Issues. 

For  example,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
askhig  for  $5  billion  worth  of  credits 
from  the  West.  If  they  receive  these 
credits,  they  can  have  all  kinds  of  dl- 
versltm.  With  $5  billion  they  can  buy  a 
great  deal  of  Western  technology.  So 
this  is  not  even  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 


There  are  going  to  be  many  many 
more  cases  such  as  this,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  then  we  have 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  credits  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

So  it  is  not  only  the  Japanese  that 
are  arming  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  our 
own  Western  bankers  and  so  on  who 
loan  the  money  to  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  Ills  comments  and  I  think 
they  are  appropriate. 

I  think  it  was  William  Buckley  who 
said  the  only  thing  wrong  with  capital- 
ism is  capitalists.  I  think  the  Soviets 
have  a  cynical  view  of  United  States 
industry  and  Western  industry  In  gen- 
eraL  I  think  they  feel  anything  they 
want,  that  they  need  in  their  military 
sjrstem  to  kill  Americans  they  will  be 
able  to  buy  from  some  Western  entre- 
preneur or  corporate  executive  or  com- 
pany, and  I  think  that  is  a  tragedy. 

There  is  one  last  thing  I  would  like 
to  mention  because  I  think  we  are  get- 
ting down  now  to  what  do  we  do  about 
this.  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
trade  bill  and  to  the  Armed  Services 
bill  that  was  Just  up  on  the  House 
floor  that  would  have  banned  Toshiba 
products  of  all  kinds  from  being  im- 
ported Into  this  country.  I  referred  to 
the  classified  report  on  this  particular 
situation  that  any  Meml>er  could  go 
read.  I  went  to  the  Rules  Committee 
of  this  House  and  asked  for  this 
amendment  that  would  ban  Toshiba 
from  doing  business  in  America  to  be 
made  in  order  so  the  Members  of  this 
House  would  have  a  chance  to  vote  on 
it. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
PxPFCR],  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  read  to  me  when  I 
asked  for  this  to  be  placed  on  the 
agenda  for  the  Armed  Services  biU  a 
letter  from  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  RosmncowsKi],  who  is  the 
Democrat  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  saying  essentially 
that  he  did  not  think  it  was  advisable 
at  this  time  for  the  Hiuiter  amend- 
ment to  be  made  in  order  so  that  it 
could  be  debated  and  voted  on  by  the 
Members  of  this  House. 

Maybe  that  is  because  the  genUe- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  RosTKincow- 
SKi]  and  his  committee  would  like  to 
hold  some  hearings  on  this  particular 
action,  and  they  would  like  to  have  a 
hand  in  shaping  the  legislation  them- 
selves. I  hope  that  is  the  reason.  If 
that  is  the  reason,  then  I  would  hope 
that  they  would  handle  the  matter  ex- 
peditiously so  we  can  have  hearings,  so 
that  the  company  that  has  placed  in 
Jeopardy  the  lives  of  all  of  the  young 
Americans  at  sea  and  all  American 
families  can  be  prohibited  from  selling 
and  making  a  profit  on  their  sales  in 
the  United  States. 

If  that  is  not  the  case,  and  in  fact  if 
we  see  some  delaying  tactics,  and  the 
Democrat  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 


Means  Committee  and  other  commit- 
tees do  not  allow  this  legislation  to 
come  to  the  floor,  I  can  guarantee  that 
this  Member  is  going  to  be  back  on  the 
floor  talking  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
the  American  people  about  a  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  Democrat 
leadership  of  this  House  to  do  some- 
thing meaningful  about  one  of  the 
most  critical  and  dangerous  violations 
of  security  that  has  taken  place  in  this 
century  against  the  sectirity  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mrs.  BENTLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  am  h^py  to  yield 
to  the  genUewoman  from  MsJrland. 

Mrs.  BENTLET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  certainly  Join  the  gentleman 
and  thank  him.  I  Join  him  in  his  effort 
because  I  do  think  the  American 
people  need  to  tte  made  aware  of  it. 
and  I  think  the  Information  that  has 
lieen  presented  here  today  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  and  the  genUe- 
man from  Wisconsin  will  tie  of  great 
interest  to  the  American  people.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  tsklng  this 
time  so  that  we  could  present  it. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman, and  again  hope  ttiat  with  all 
good  wishes  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  will  take  this  amendment 
up.  or  this  bill  up.  very  expeditiously. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  RothI  for  his 
contribution  also  as  one  of  the  experts 
in  this  House,  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


DEFENDING  MT  OFFICE  AND  MT 
HONOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Bir. 
Hubbard).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  genUeman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  GoirzALB]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
anywhere  near  my  allotted  time.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  under  the  rules  and 
privileges  of  the  House.  I  could  have 
arisen  on  a  plea  of  personal  privilege 
diiring  this  past  week  to  address  the 
subject  matter  that  impels  me  to 
speak  today  since  it  has  to  do  with  an 
occurrence  back  home  last  December  4 
which  was  widely  publicized,  covered 
throughout  the  country,  through  the 
wire  services  and  even  internationally. 
It  has  to  do  with  a  fray  as  such,  if  we 
want  to  call  it  that.  I  call  it  a  confron- 
tation, I  call  it  a  standing  up  for  the 
honor  of  one's  name  and  the  office 
which  I  happen  to  be  occupsring  at 
this  moment  as  a  result  of  the  full  uni- 
versal manhood  suffrage  of  the  con- 
stituency of  the  20th  Congressional 
District  from  the  State  of  Texas. 
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I  want  to  say  that  I  have  felt  im- 
pelled to  rise  today  because  I  believe 


that  this  matter  now  transcends  the 
purely  personal  involvement  in  this 
matter  and  that  it  has  to  do  with  more 
important  situations  involving  the 
privileges  and  Immunities  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Only  once  before  has  that,  on  my  ac- 
count, been  invoked  and  it  was  under 
somewhat  similar  circumstances 
though  not  identical  at  all.  I  will  refer 
to  that  later. 

But  all  through  my  career  as  an 
elected  public  official,  a  career  which  I 
had  not  planned,  intended,  or  even 
dreamed  of  aspiring  to  untU  1950 
when  I  sought  the  office  of  SUte  rep- 
resentative to  the  State  Legislature  of 
Texas  and  in  the  July  primaries— then 
held  in  July  in  Texas— and  when  I  did 
seek  office  even  though  that  first  time 
I  was  defeated,  in  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing It  was  a  moral  victory  but  an  elec- 
toral defeat:  I  had  felt  then  that  the 
integrity  and  the  honor  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  participating  in  these  won- 
derful glorious  free  democratic  proc- 
esses of  which  we  rightfully  boast, 
above  all  had  the  supreme  duty  and 
commitment  to  defending  that  integri- 
ty and  that  honor  and  after  over  34 
years  of  service  in  an  elective  public 
capacity,  I  am  no  richer,  no  poorer 
then  when  I  started.  Even  though,  as  I 
said  and  repeated,  I  had  never  intend- 
ed to  enter  the  arena  of  public  contest 
or  activity,  the  reason  l>eing  that  I 
grew  up  in  the  context  of  a  world  that 
has  long  disappeared  and  in  the  con- 
text of  a  world  that  required  many  of 
us  to  identify  and  seek  self-identifica- 
tion with  the  birthplace  that  was  ours. 

Some  of  my  brothers  and  some  of 
my  own  playmates  and  some  of  those 
that  grew  up  in  the  context  and  envi- 
ronment of  that  world  70  years  ago  did 
not  fare  well  and  became  victim  of  the 
horrible  social  forces  that  have  been 
loosed  throughout  that  part  of  the 
country  and  even  up  to  this  day  and 
time. 

So  that  my  identification  came  as  a 
result  of  World  War  II.  I  was  fortu- 
nate because  I  was  able  to  struggle— 
and  when  I  say  struggle  I  mean  that 
literally— at  a  time  when  there  was  a 
bitter  struggle  for  survival,  and  I  mean 
that  literally.  When  we  talk  of  poverty 
today,  thank  God,  there  is  nobody 
living  in  America  today,  living  at  that 
time  and  having  little  memory  of  it, 
that  can  evoke  the  definition  of  pover- 
ty as  of  that  day.  It  was  cruel,  it  was 
grinding,  it  was  a  real  hungry-striken 
poverty. 

In  my  city  which  became  Itnown  as 
the  tuberculosis  capital  of  the  Nation 
If  not  the  world.  I  saw  pathetic  in- 
stances of  cousins  and  second  cousins 
dying  off  day  by  day,  victims  of  this 
terrible  disease  which  incidentally  and 
by  way  of  parentheses  I  have  lieen 
keeping  track  of  for  the  last  3  years  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
housing  and  community  development, 
because  of  the  growing  density  and 


overcrowdedness  in  our  shelter  situa- 
tion in  the  country,  which  I  think  dra- 
matically has  been  illustrated,  particu- 
larly during  the  winter  with  this  grow- 
ing and  disturbing  number  of  home- 
less. The  incidents  of  social  diseases 
such  ss  tuberculosis  with  poverty,  and 
overcrowdedness  particularly. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that  I 
have  been  checkii^  on  that  and  the 
developments  are  most  alarming. 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
what  the  Atlanta  Centers  For  Disease 
Control  calls  the  homeless  area  but 
which  they  mean  the  high  density 
overcrowded  area,  the  incidents  of  tu- 
berculosis within  the  last  2  years  has 
gone  up  by  over  18  V^  percent.  In 
Boston.  MA.  in  the  same  years  the  in- 
cidents have  increased  by  over  22  per- 
cent. The  reason  is  that  these  social 
diseases  such  as  tuberculosis  are  iden- 
tified with  these  two  endemic  prob- 
lems of  malnutrition,  poverty,  and 
overcrowdedness. 

San  Antonio  had  that.  That  is  the 
reason  I  consecrated  myself  to  fight- 
ing that  forever  and  a  day  even 
though  at  that  time  the  group  I  came 
from  was  considered  wholly  a  con- 
quered group,  literally  an  enslaved 
group.  The  only  difference  between 
the  group  I  came  from  and  the  fellow 
Texans  who  happened  to  be  of  black 
descent  was  that,  fortunately  or  unfor- 
tunately, no  statute  such  as  the  "Jim 
Crow"  laws  or  constitutional  provi- 
sions had  been  directed  against  this 
group.  And  the  reason  is  simple,  the 
so-called  Hispanic  group  today— a 
word  I  do  not  like  at  all— but  which  we 
designate  as  the  Mexican-American 
group  in  my  part  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  the  darker  com- 
plexioned  brothers  and  sisters.  And  in 
my  family  I  might  say  by  way  of  pa- 
rentheses I  am  the  lighter  complex- 
ioned  in  my  family.  So  I  can  recall 
when  I  was  Just  about  10  years  old  in 
1927  going  with  my  brother,  now  a 
doctor,  3  years  younger,  and  some 
friend  from  the  neighborhood  to  the 
great  San  Pedro  swimming  pool  at 
that  time,  which  was  really  public, 
open  at  ijl  hours  and  at  no  charge, 
and  going  in  the  middle  of  a  hot 
summer  afternoon  having  what 
seemed  to  me  then  a  gigantic  lifeguard 
come  up  and  say  "We  don't  want 
Mexicans  swimming  around  here." 
And  my  brother,  together  with  the 
neighbor  who  was  also,  as  I  say, 
swarthy  or  darker  complexloned,  got 
up  and  was  shivering  and  I  said,  "Wait 
awhile."  The  guard  turned  to  me  and 
said,  "Well,  not  you,  you  are  Spanish." 

I  said  even  then,  because  I  do  not 
know  what  it  has  been  ever  since  I 
have  memory,  but  I  have  never  taken 
anything  even  from  my  own  father 
who  was  a  stem  "pater  famllla" 
father.  If  something  did  not  seem 
right  I  said  so  even  though  that  gave 
me  many  a  thrashing.  The  only  thing 
that  saved  me  as  I  grew  up  at  8.  9,  or 


10  years  old  was  that  I  could  outrun 
my  father.  But  I  stood  up  and  always 
have  and  pray  God  I  always  shalL  I 
said  "Mister,  you  can't  do  that."  And 
he  says.  "I  told  you  you  are  l^Mnlsh.  it 
is  all  right."  In  the  meanwhile  my 
brother  started  crying  and  shivering. 
He  was  Just  atwut  7V^,  8  years  old.  So 
did  his  friend,  a  neighborhood  friend 
we  called  Little  George  Faz.  And  they 
got  to  shivering  and  crying  and  did  not 
want  to  come  in. 

So  I  went  to  the  bathhouse  where 
the  lady  in  charge  was  a  neighbor  by 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Vidaurri,  and  I  said, 
"Mrs.  Vidaurri.  I  want  to  complain  and 
I  want  to  know  what  you  are  going  to 
do  about  it." 

Well,  low  and  behold,  she  dosed  the 
bathhouse,  went  down  with  me  in 
hand,  got  ahold  of  the  lifeguard, 
chewed  him  out  and  he  said,  "Well, 
you  Imow,  we  don't  want  these  Mexi- 
cans around  here."  She  said,  "It  is  not 
what  you  want.  I  am  going  to  report 
you."  But  by  that  time  I  coxild  not 
convince  my  brother  or  the  neighbor 
to  come  t>ack  in  so  we  went  home. 

The  next  day  I  had  picked  nine  bud- 
dies of  mine  that  lived  across  the 
creelt,  San  Pedro  Creek. 

My  family  was  fortunate;  we  lived  in 
the  inner,  in  a  nice  neighborhood 
where  we  were  the  only  Mexican- 
American  family.  But  across  the  cre^ 
was  predominantiy  100-percent  Mexi- 
can-American families. 

D  1625 

I  went  over  and  I  got  the  dariiest 
complexloned  friends  I  could  find,  and 
we  went  to  San  Pedro  swimming  pool 
and  we  went  right  in  front  of  that  red- 
haired  lifeguard— because  I  remember 
that— and  Jumped  right  in  the  water 
and  splashed  as  much  as  we  could. 
Then  he  started  to  come  at  me,  and  I 
said,  "Mister,  I'm  going  to  get  Mrs.  Vi- 
daurri, because  you're  Just  not  going 
to  do  what  you  did  yesterday." 

And  lo  and  l>ehold,  he  left  us  alone. 

So  I  learned  early  that  you  do  not 
take  any  guff  of  an  unjust  kind  from 
anybody  if  you  will  Just  stand  up.  I 
recognized  that  in  our  country.  Some 
of  our  schoolmates  demonstrated  that 
and  told  me  that,  and  I  learned  that 
that  is  something  that  we  in  America 
respect,  that  is,  the  courage  to  stand 
up  for  one's  convictions  and  being  will- 
ing to  fight  for  them— not  to  talk  a 
fight  but  to  fight  a  fight. 

I  say  aU  of  this  because  on  Decem- 
ber 4  I  was  presented  with  a  situation 
that  I  think  my  colleagues  will  recog- 
nize as  one  that  we  all  try  to  avoid,  the 
loud,  bulljring  type,  the  loud-mouthed, 
insulting  kind  in  a  public  place.  But  on 
this  particular  morning  the  situation 
was  such  that  it  was  the  fifth  morning 
in  a  row  that  I  had  met  at  this  restau- 
rant Imown  as  Earl  Abel's  in  San  Anto- 
nio. It  is  a  near  50-year-old  establish- 
ment, and  it  is  very  popular.  The  origi- 
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nal  owner.  Earl  Abel,  wm  a  penonal 
friend  of  mine.  He  died  a  few  yean 
•CO.  and  his  brother  la  running  the 
bualneas.  Outside  of  the  House  dining 
rtxun  here.  It  Is  the  best  meeting  place 
I  have  had  for  meetings  back  home, 
preferably  at  breakfast  time,  to  clear 
the  calendar. 

Thursday.  December  4.  1M6.  hap- 
pened to  be  the  fifth  morning  In  a  row 
that  I  had  met  with  oonsUtuenU  rang- 
ing from  members  of  the  city  council 
to  businessmen  who  had  matters  to 
discuss  concerning  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  So  in  the  place,  the  table 
that  I  had  sat  at  became  known  by  all 
and  sundry  as  Henry  B's  table.  On  this 
particular  morning  I  had  as  a  guest  a 
sergeant  major  who  had  retired  from 
the  Army  after  30  years  and  7  months 
of  honorable  service,  heroic  and  patri- 
otic service  in  both  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam. He  had  retired  at  formal  ceremo- 
nies at  Port  Sam  Houston,  which  is  in 
the  middle  of  my  district,  on  or  about 
October  15.  but  being  that  we  were  In 
session  right  before  closing  out  that 
Congress  last  year.  I  could  not  make 
the  retirement  ceremonies,  so  I  invited 
him  to  Join  me  and  finally  we  could 
get  together  so  I  could  make  a  presen- 
tation of  a  small  momento  with  a  seal 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
show  and  reveal  my  high  respect  for 
this  patriotic  man  and  give  these 
things  to  him.  He  happened  to  be  the 
half-brother  of  a  young  attorney  who 
Is  working  currently  on  my  San  Anto- 
nio office  staff. 

We  got  to  talking  about  his  experi- 
ences, and  before  I  knew  it.  it  was  9:30 
in  the  morning.  We  had  met  there  at  8 
a.m..  and  at  9:30  in  the  morning  we 
were  the  only  ones  in  that  entire 
dining  room. 

Being  that  the  table  I  would  sit  at 
had  the  only  hatrack.  which  was  to  my 
immediate  right  behind  me.  I  noticed 
that  a  group  of  three  men  came  in 
from  the  outer  door,  the  outer  en- 
trance on  the  far  side.  Having  at  least 
20  tables  to  pick  from,  they  decided  to 
come  in  and  sit  right  at  the  one  next 
to  us. 

Since  two  of  the  little  waitresses  had 
been  coming  in  to  talk  to  me  about 
some  personal  problems  they  had.  one 
of  them  not  being  in  my  district.  I 
counseled  her  to  get  hold  of  my  next- 
door  colleague,  and  I  gave  her  his 
phone  number  and  his  office  address. 
Her  problem  was  serious.  She  and  her 
husband  were  hard-working  people, 
lower  income,  middle-class  people,  and 
they  had  Just  been  presented  with  a 
$10,000  doctor's  bill  on  her  mother's 
case,  and  it  developed  that  it  had  Just 
been  ascertained  that  she  was  suffer- 
ing from  Alzheimer's  disease,  and  the 
nursing  home  wanted  to  kick  her  out. 
So  I  advised  her  that  she  should  make 
sure  she  got  hold  of  the  Congressman, 
and  that  if  she  failed  to  do  that  or 
could  not  communicate  with  him.  to 
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let  us  know, 
and  my  card. 

The  other  little  lady  came  up.  This 
waitress  had  worked  longer  at  the 
place,  and  she  lived  in  my  district.  I 
had  been  trying  to  help  her  with  re- 
spect to  a  son  of  hers.  But  even  as  I 
was  talking  to  them.  I  heard  my  name 
mentioned.  I  heard  the  word.  "Com- 
munist."  and  then  I  felt  somebody 
brush  my  elbow  behind  me.  and  out  of 
the  comer  of  my  eye  I  realized  he  was 
hanging  a  cowboy  hat  on  the  hat  rack. 

But  at  that  point  the  second  wait- 
ress came  back  and  said  to  the  first 
one.  "Say.  some  customers  are  waiting 
for  you."  And  then  she  said.  "Look. 
Congressman,  where  would  I  be  able 
to  get  you  in  case  I  miss  you  at  the 
office?" 

So  I  gave  her  my  residence  number. 
At  that  point  I  heard  my  staff  member 
say.  "Mister,  you're  wrong  about 
that." 

So  I  looked  around,  but  at  that  point 
the  other  waitress  came  back  in.  Then 
I  looked  at  my  watch  and  I  said.  "My 
goodness,  it  is  10  minutes  to  10.  and  at 
10  a.m.  I  am  supposed  to  have  a  taping 
session  for  a  30-second  spot  on  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  Constitution  to  be 
aired  next  year."  I  said.  "I've  got  to 

go." 

My  two  guests  got  up  and  walked 
around  the  table  toward  the  exit  near- 
est to  that  table  which  leads  to  the 
cash  register  idong  a  narrow  corridor. 
Then  I  got  up  and  with  my  left  hand 
picked  up  my  car  kejrs  and  the  ticket. 
As  I  was  getting  up  and  going  around 
the  Uble.  I  heard  loudly,  clearly  and 
distinctly:  "There's  Hiwry  B.  Gohza- 
LEZ.  our  No.  1  leading  damned  Commu- 
nist around  here." 

In  the  meanwhile  my  guests  had 
stopped  about  1  foot  across  the 
threshold.  So  I  said.  "Hey.  Just  a 
minute." 

And  then  my  staff  assistant  said. 
"Hey.  they've  been  calling  you  a  Com- 
mimist  all  morning  long." 

So  I  turned  around,  came  to  the 
table,  and  I  said.  "Gentlemen,  have 
you  been  calling  me  a  Conununist 
here?" 

The  two  men  opposite  me  nodded 
their  heads  negatively,  vigorously, 
saying,  no,  no.  The  one  nearest  but 
facing  them  and  with  his  right  side 
facing  me.  said.  'I  did." 

Then  I  said.  "Well,  can  you  tell  me 
what  brings  this  all  up  here  at  this 
time  in  this  way?" 
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He  said.  "Well,  because  you  are  the 
leading  No.  1  damn  Communist 
around  here." 

I  noticed  that  he  had  a  hunting 
knife  in  a  scabbard  on  his  belt,  the 
right  side.  I  thought  in  the  back  of  my 
mind  that  these  were  hunters.  The 
hunting  season  was  on.  and  this  estab- 
lishment which  remains  open  practi- 
cally all  24  hours,  sometimes  in  the 


morning  will  host  some  of  the  hunters 
coming  back  or  going  out  on  a  hunt,  so 
I  thought  perhaps  this  is  what  they 
were. 

When  this  man  talked  the  way  he 
did.  I  said.  "WeU.  Mister,  I'U  tell  you 
what.  Stand  up  like  a  man  and  tell  me 
that  to  my  face." 

He  pushed  away  from  his  table, 
dropped  his  hand  to  the  scabbard,  and 
I  was  not  about  to  wait  to  have  him 
pull  the  knife.  I  hit  him  on  the  right 
cheekbone. 

In  order  to  turn  him  aroimd.  and  If 
he  had  made  further  moves  to  grab 
the  knife,  picked  him  up  and  hit  him 
with  my  Itnee  in  the  groin  and  disable 
him  and  disarm  him. 

I  have  had  experiences  like  that 
coming  up  through  the  Jungle  that  I 
have.  I  have  had  to  face  alley  fights  in 
which  knives  were  pulled  on  me. 

Later  when  I  was  Juvenile  probation 
officer,  at  2:30  in  the  morning.  I  had  a 
man  put  a  .45.  what  we  call  a  hoglet. 
against  my  midriff,  my  belt,  pressed 
the  hammer. 

Well.  I  am  here  to  tell  you  about  it.  I 
do  not  know  where  that  guy  is.  All  I 
know  is  that  had  it  not  been  for  his 
father-in-law,  maybe  I  would  not  be 
here  today,  because  I  grabbed  his  arm 
so  hysterically,  that  I  dug  my  finger- 
nails in  his  flesh  more  than  one  quar- 
ter of  an  inch. 

In  the  meanwhile,  being  larger  than 
I  was  and  bigger,  because  at  that  time 
my  weight  was  about  134  pounds,  and 
even  though  I  was  always  sinewy  and 
could  take  on  heavies,  this  man  un- 
doubtedly with  the  pistol  In  his  right 
hand  could  have  pushed  me.  His 
father-in-law  came  in.  hit  us  both, 
threw  us  on  the  mud  and  gravel. 

It  was  an  October  night  after  the 
war,  and  it  was  drizzly,  wet.  cold:  and 
then  the  father-in-law  proceeded  to 
get  his  belt,  wrap  it  aroimd  this  man's 
neck  and  compel  him  to  loosen  the 
pistol. 

I  was  in  such  a  hysterical  state  that 
I  got  the  the  pistol  and  threw  it  over 
the  little  shack  across  the  alley. 

It  was  the  alley  they  call  Bumette 
Alley.  The  reason  I  was  there  was  that 
the  chief  Juvenile  probation  officer 
who  was  the  only  women  In  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Barcony  Juvenile  Office  that 
they  ever  had  as  a  women  chief,  called 
me  after  supper  and  said.  "Ricky,  this 
little  fellow."  and  I  won't  mention  his 
name,  "has  nm  away  from  Miss  Whit- 
taker." 

Mrs.  Whittaker  was  a  caseworker. 
""Tou  know  how  the  police  have  been 
riding  us.  You  have  got  to  go  and  re- 
treive  him  before  the  morning."  she 
said. 

Knowing  the  ways.  I  waited  until 
midnight  and  decided  I  would  go  out 
and  see  what  I  could  do.  which  was  a 
mistake,  because  I  had  long  held  to 
the  principle,  and  was  the  first  one  In 
the  Barcony  Juvenile  Office  not  to 


carry  a  pistol,  that  we  were  not  police 
officers,  and  we  were  not  equipped  to 
do  police  work;  but  I  went  and  I 
learned  the  lesson  firsthand. 

That  is  the  reason  I  was  there,  but 
what  happened  was  that  this  brother- 
in-law  of  this  kid  had  come  from  Camp 
Polk.  LA.  and  had  been  drinking.  The 
family  had  been  told  about  the  young 
15-year-old  facing  a  possible  term  In 
the  training  school,  and  even  though 
It  was  not  my  case,  since  I  was  a  male, 
I  was  asked  to  try  to  pick  him  up. 

If  the  chief  had  not  been  so  defen- 
sive with  that  police  department,  she 
probably  would  have  called  in.  As  the 
facts  remain.  I  have  faced  these  situa- 
tions, and  I  have  faced  others. 

In  the  case  on  December  4.  I  felt 
that  the  attempt  was  to  try  to  intimi- 
date me  into  accepting  an  Insult, 
which  I  consider  that  an  Insult,  and  I 
considered  those  words  fighting  words. 
Just  like  any  attack  on  my  honor  and 
my  Integrity  or  my  honesty. 

As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  have  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  worldly  wealth 
that  I  did  not  have  when  I  entered 
politics;  and  that  Is  not  much,  but  all  I 
have  Is  my  name  and  my  honor,  and 
that  never  Is  going  to  be  smirched, 
never,  and  anybody  ever  having  at- 
tempting it  has  had  to  fight,  and  by 
golly,  that  is  the  way  I  am. 

When  I  hit  this  fellow,  the  two 
guests  that  had  been  with  me  came 
behind  me  and  then  he  stood  still.  He 
was  going  to  get  up,  no  question  In  my 
mind  that  he  certainly  was  not  moving 
his  right  hand  to  the  scabbard  Just  to 
play  with  it,  and  I  have  never  waited 
for  anybody  to  get  a  chance  to  do  that. 

I  have  had  at  least  four  encounters 
with  knives,  and  I  have  never  been 
scratched,  and  I  was  able  to  take  care 
of  myself. 

The  whole  venture  Into  public  office 
has  been  a  constant  confrontation 
with  danger,  violence.  We  live  In  a 
very  violent  society,  and  violence  is  all 
around  us.  and  those  of  us.  or  any  one 
of  us  that  has  been  around  In  the 
public  arena  long  enough.  In  all  areas 
of  society,  not  Just  in  select  segments. 
I  think  will  accept  the  truth  and  valid- 
ity of  what  I  am  saying,  that  violence, 
like  the  Scriptures  say.  a  crouching 
lion  at  the  door  was  Imminent,  and 
you  never  know. 

I  have  been  in  situations  like  in  what 
we  call  llevate,  downtown  San  Anto- 
nio, beautiful  reconstruction  of  the 
Spanish  community.  It  was  a  beautiful 
dance  being  sponsored  by  one  of  the 
most  respected  and  beautiful  young 
ladies  ever  having  a  social  club  in  San 
Antonio. 

They  had  asked  me  to  be  the  master 
of  ceremonies,  and  I  was  sitting  there 
when  all  of  a  sudden.  I  heard  a  crack, 
piece  of  glass  hit  our  table  where  my 
wife  was  seated,  and  a  friend  of  mine, 
a  doctor,  was  on  the  comer. 

I  looked  up  and  saw  an  individual 
covered  with  beer  foam  vrith  this  head 


down;  and  it  seemed  that,  and  it  was 
so  fast,  that  I  cannot  remember  when 
instead  of  the  neck  of  the  broken  beer 
bottle,  there  was  a  revolver. 

I  did  notice  that  the  man  was  hold- 
ing It  very  professionally.  Just  like 
Jack  Ruby  when  he  killed  Oswald. 
That  was  no  casual  individiial.  and  I 
heard  one  shot,  and  then  the  next 
thing  another,  and  a  bullet  singeing 
my  coat,  and  cutting  my  neck  as  if  a 
saw  had  cut  It  off  and  hitting  over 
where  the  orchestra  was.  and  the  or- 
chestra was  in  panic,  all  trying  to  hide 
behind  the  piano. 

I  pushed  my  wife  and  the  doctor, 
then  got  up.  I  heard  four  more  shots, 
and  I  saw  this  individual  following  a 
man  that  was  Just  crawling  down 
toward  the  gate.  Finally,  almost  at  the 
gateway,  when  I  reached  the  man,  he 
turned  around,  gave  me  the  gun.  and 
said.  ""Do  you  have  a  cigarette?" 

I  said.  "What  is  the  matter  with 
you?"  I  leaned  over,  and  I  saw  the 
fellow  on  the  ground  was  expiring. 

Who  would  have  suspected  that  kind 
of  violence  under  those  circumstances 
at  that  time?  Yet,  It  happened. 

If  the  Insult  on  December  4  had 
been  unattended  with  an  illegal 
weapon,  because  under  the  ordinances 
of  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  that  type 
of  hunting  knife  is  against  the  law  in  a 
public  place. 

When  this  man  saw  the  two  guests 
come  up,  he  Just  sat  there.  The  ser- 
geant-major came  and  grabbed  me  by 
the  shoulder  and  said.  "Congressman, 
you  don't  need  any  of  this,  come  on." 

He  pulled  me  back,  and  then  I  re- 
membered that  I  stiU  had  the  meal 
ticket  and  the  car  keys  in  my  left 
hand:  and  I  said.  "Oh.  my  God.  I  got 
to  pay  the  bill." 

I  went  to  the  cash  register  when  my 
staffer  said.  "Congressman,  look  out. 
here  comes  this  fellow,"  and  I  saw  this 
fellow  approaching  me  In  this  narrow 
corridor,  so  I  got  set  thinking,  well,  he 
is  going  to  come  at  me.  He  did  not.  He 
passed  by  and  went  outside. 

My  assistant  said.  "He's  going  to  get 
a  gim."  I  said,  "Well.  look,  don't 
worry." 
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In  the  meanwhile  the  cashier— mind 
you.  at  the  time  of  all  this  encounter 
there  was  not  a  soul  in  that  dining 
room,  except  us,  my  two  guests  and, 
the  three  Individuals. 

When  I  saw  that  he  was  approach- 
ing me  in  this  narrow  corridor,  there 
was  no  way  that  he  could  pass  by  with- 
out coming  right  next  to  me,  I  looked 
to  see  if  he  was  going  to  start  any- 
thing, and  I  was  ready  to  kick  him,  but 
he  did  not.  He  passed  by  with  a  smirk 
on  his  face.  He  went  out  to  the  car. 

When  my  assistant  said.  "He's  going 
to  get  a  gun, "  I  said.  "You  don't  know 
that.  Just  sUy  aside.  Let  me  take  care 
of  it." 


As  we  were  going  out.  he  was  coming 
back  In  and  he  deliberately  had  this 
shirt  Jacket  and  he  was  deliberately 
trying  to  get  our  attention  to  show 
that  he  did  not  have  the  Imlfe  In  the 
scabbard,  so  he  obviously  went  to  his 
pickup  to  leave  the  knife,  knowing  full 
well  it  was  Illegal. 

But  he  did  not  do  anything,  so  we 
left. 

I  went  on  to  the  office  and  taped  the 
program,  when  I  received  a  call  f  ran  a 
newspaper  reporter  who  said.  "There 
is  a  fellow  here  saying  that  you  hit 
him  at  Earl  Abel's.  Is  that  true? 

I  said.  "WeU.  do  you  know  him?" 

He  said.  "Do  you  know  what  his 
name  Is?" 

I  said.  "No.  I  didn't  ask  for  his  call- 
ing card." 

"WeU,  did  you  hit  him?" 

I  said.  '"WeU.  Mister,  what  Is  It  that 
you  want  to  know?  Do  you  want  to 
know  the  circumstances?" 

He  said,  ""WeU.  I  Just  want  to  know, 
did  you  hit  him?" 

Now,  mind  you,  aU  of  the  newspaper 
stories  printed  were  as  a  result  of  his 
having  gone  to  the  newspapers.  I  did 
not  go  to  the  press.  He  did. 

It  was  not  imtU  after  the  next  day 
that  I  was  interviewed  in  depth.  By 
then  his  version  was  out  that  I  had  hit 
him. 

Then  he  Ued.  as  he  continued  to.  He 
said  that  I  had  hit  him  on  the  left  eye 
tmd  had  cut  his  face. 

WeU.  I  do  not  wear  rings.  There  was 
no  way  I  could  have  hit  him  on  the 
left  eye  unless  I  had  gone  around  the 
table  to  do  It.  so  I  knew  he  was  lying. 

It  turns  out  that  there  Is  no  bad  or 
evU  but  for  what  some  good  comes  out 
of  It.  and  with  aU  this  pubUclty 
spreading  around  that  I  had  hit  a 
man.  but  he  did  admit,  but  he  did  not 
say,  he  said  he  had  Just  said  in  a  low 
voice  that  I  was  a  Communist,  but 
then  he  said,  "What  I  have  against 
him  is  that  he  is  attacking  my  Presi- 
dent, Ronald  Reagan." 

This  Is  the  real  animus  and  this  is 
the  real  thrust  of  the  situation  today, 
which  I  wUl  sum  up  In  just  a  few  min- 
utes. 

The  reason  I  am  going  into  this 
detaU  is  because  I  think  I  owe  it  to  my 
coUeagues,  Just  as  I  did  24  years  ago 
when  a  coUeague,  also  from  Texas, 
had  caUed  me  a  Communist  in  the 
newspapers  and  then  here,  and  then 
had  reported  to  another  coUeague  who 
took  personal  privQege  and  reported 
on  something  he  had  not  seen. 

Tne  first  story  he  gave  was  that  I 
had  hit  him.  WeU,  of  course,  there  was 
no  way  I  could  have  hit  him  without 
leaving  some  telling  marks  on  him. 

The  second  story  that  came  out.  and 
remember,  those  stories  also  were  his 
version,  actuaUy  not  even  his.  It  was 
his  coUeague  who  had  reported  the  in- 
cident and  described  me  as  having  at- 
tacked this  man. 
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Well.  In  the  first  plaee.  I  did  not  pull 
•  punch.  I  did  not  throw  a  punch.  The 
guy  for  some  reMon  or  other  broke 
throucfa  thoM  two  doon  there,  iwlng- 
Inc  doon.  almost  knocked  over  Repre- 
sentative BaUey  from  West  Virginia. 
So  even  If  I  had  wanted  to.  I  was  not 
about  to  come  on  the  House  floor  and 
tackle  him  or  hit  him. 

But  the  second  story  after  the  press 
went  to  him  and  said.  "Well,  where  did 
be  hit  you?",  and  he  could  not  aay. 

The  story  came  out  that  he  had  not 
been  hit  at  all.  but  by  then  the  first 
reports  were  out  and  I  was  pictured  as 
a  mad  Mexican  who  had  lost  his  head 
or  sMnethlng. 

Well,  whoi  they  also  had  some 
quotes  out  of  context  which,  of  course. 
wUl  be  accessible  to  those  who  do  not 
want  to  research  the  newmaper 
morgues. 

In  any  event,  the  Incident  grew  out 
of  the  same  attempt  to  besmirch  and 
denigrate. 

However,  as  a  result  of  the  publicity, 
within  34  hours  I  had  two  phone  caUs 
from  down  in  south  Texas,  southeast 
in  Braaorla  County  and  another  one 
from  the  adjacent  county  from  the 
former  sheriff  there,  who  said.  "Say. 
I'm  calling  you.  Congressman,  because 
that  no-count  individual  that  I  saw  on 
these  TV  reports  is  the  same  guy  that 
I  arrested  in  1972  here  for  enciting  to 
a  riot,  a  sawed  off  shotgun  in  his  pos- 
session, and  we  intercepted  an  order 
he  had  Just  placed  in  Atascosa  County 
for  some  dynamite,  and  we  arrested 
him." 

I  said.  "Well.  Sheriff.  I'm  glad  you 
called  me.  but  this  is  an  ad  hoc  situa- 
tion and  it  will  stand  on  its  own." 

The  individual  hid  out.  The  press 
started  calling  me  and  saying.  "Hey, 
have  you  seen  or  heard  of  him  or  have 
you  made  any  contact?" 

I  said,  "No." 

They  said.  "Well,  we  can't  locate 
him." 

For  2  weeks  nobody  saw  him.  obvi- 
ously because  he  knew  that  I  had  not 
hit  him  on  the  left  eye.  I  could  not 
have  given  him  a  left  eye  black  eye. 
but  he  hid  out  for  2  solid  weeks  and 
then  came  and  went  to  the  police,  who 
at  that  time  were  on  the  defensive  be- 
cause of  the  murder  of  one  policeman 
by  another  under  very,  very  unbeliev- 
able circumstances,  and  in  which  my 
name  became  involved  because  the  po- 
liceman killed  had  been  involved  in 
some  kind  of  vigilante  activity.  In  fact, 
he  had  killed  some  members  of  minori- 
ty, racial  or  ethnic  minority,  black  or 
brown,  and  in  fact  was  under  suspen- 
sion for  the  death  of  three,  and  was 
reputed  to  be  a  member  of  the  Aryan 
brotherhood. 

The  FBI  and  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  began  to  recall  that  a  few 
years  ago  Just  about  half  a  block  from 
this  restaivant.  Earl  Abel's,  an  explo- 
sive device  had  been  placed  in  this 
automobile  with  congressional  license 


tags  belonging  to  my  colleague  from 
Houston.  Bnx  Aacna.  It  turns  out 
that  ICr.  AacHia's  son  had  come  to  a 
wedding  reception  at  the  old  San  An- 
tonio country  club,  which  Is  another 
half  a  blodc  away,  and  while  at  this  re- 
ception somebody  had  blown  up  his 
car. 

I  got  tipped  off  by  some  of  my 
former  and  since  retired  law  enforce- 
ment agents,  when  I  was  a  Juvenile  of- 
ficer, and  said.  "Congressman,  that 
was  meant  for  you.  They  thought  that 
was  your  car." 

I  said.  "Well.  I'U  have  to  wait  and 
see  what  comes  out  of  it." 

In  1976.  the  FBI  reported,  and  this 
was  soon  after  the  formation  of  the 
Assassination  Ccnnmlttee  that  my  res- 
olution had  brought  into  being  and  in 
which  immediately  we  found  ourselves 
involved  in  very,  very  subversive  spec- 
ulation, the  FBI  reported,  to  be  pre- 
cise on  October  26,  1976.  at  near  mid- 
night to  my  wife.  I  was  attending  a 
planning  session  for  the  coming  visit 
of  candidate  Jimmy  Carter  to  appear 
before  the  Alamo  on  the  30th,  and 
when  I  came  in  my  wife  was  very  nerv- 
ous and  said  the  FBI  had  called  and 
said  they  had  a  most  urgent  report. 
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When  I  called  the  number,  the  night 
attendant  said  that  they  had  been 
trying  to  get  ahold  of  me  to  tell  me 
that  they  had  a  report  of  a  $35,000 
contract  on  my  life.  Then  after  they 
gave  me  this  report,  the  FBI  acted  as 
if  they  were  more  Interested  in  pro- 
tecting the  would-be  assassin  than 
they  were  me. 

So  it  took  4  years  before  I  could  get 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  a 
new  FBI  Director.  Mr.  Webster.  The 
first  FBI  Director,  Kelley,  refused  to 
give  me  that  information. 

I  finally  got  the  report,  and  it  was 
astoimding.  Not  only  had  the  FBI  re- 
ceived that  one.  they  had  received 
four  other  threats  against  my  life,  and 
never  once  reported  them  to  me.  The 
dossier  went  back  to  the  time  that  I 
was  in  the  State  senate.  On  the  day 
after  my  election  to  the  Congress, 
which  was  November  5.  1961.  the  day 
after  the  election,  the  local  agent-in- 
charge  had  sent  to  J.  E>lgar  Hoover  a 
memo  saying: 

Bute  Senator  Henry  B.  Oonsales.  UberaJ 
Democrat,  hu  Just  been  elected  to  the  Con- 
greaa  with  Communist  help. 

Now  if  anybody  in  San  Antonio  has 
ever  rubbed  elbows  with  a  live  and 
kicking  Communist,  I  have  yet  to 
know  about  it. 

I  was  bom  in  San  Antonio:  I  have 
lived  there  all  along.  I  have  never  in 
my  life  been  arrested  for  anything, 
even  a  traffic  violation.  There  is  no 
record,  even  though  I  grew  up  at  a 
time  when  everybody  around  me  in 
the  neighborhood  had  a  record.  I  had 
to  resist  them.  I  had  to  fight  them 
then.  In  fact,  two  of  those  four  fights 


I  referred  to  Involved  that,  because 
there  was  something  that  was  said  to 
me.  "That  is  not  for  you."  I  had  to 
fight  It.  The  pressures  were  there. 
They  call  It  "peer  pressures"  today. 
We  did  not  know  what  the  hell  it  was 
then. 

So  where  do  we  stand  today?  Well, 
the  police  were  on  the  defensive.  The 
CBS  had  come  to  me  and  had  Inter- 
viewed me  because  the  crew  that  had 
gone  to  San  Antonio  stumbled  across 
the  fact  that  the  special  grand  Jury 
had  Information  that  tied  In  the  dead 
policeman  Smith  with  the  bombing  of 
the  Congressman's  car,  and  that  it  was 
a  mistaken  identity  that  he  thought  it 
was  mine.  At  that  time  he  was  living  in 
that  area. 

They  also  know  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  attacking  the  former  chief  of 
police's  house  by  blasting  the  house 
with  shotgun  fire.  He  had  also  been 
accused  of  many  other  things,  some  of 
them  obviously  corroborated,  some 
not. 

When  the  CBS  came  to  interview 
me.  I  said.  "This  is  a  local  matter. 
What  is  it  you  want  to  Imow?" 

They  said.  "Well,  you  were  down 
there,  and  we  find  that  the  people  are 
scared  of  the  police  department.  They 
still  are  scared." 

I  said.  "Well,  all  I  can  testify  to  you 
is  that  I  go  back  to  my  district  every 
weekend.  I  have  been,  off  and  on,  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  law-en- 
forcement processes." 

It  used  to  be  that  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  if  you  were  a  minority. 
you  could  get  shot  and  killed,  and 
nobody  would  give  a  hoot.  That  was 
my  first  fight  as  a  Juvenile  officer.  I 
went  to  the  grand  Jury,  protested.  It 
got  to  the  point  where  I  could  not 
walk  through  the  police  station  with- 
out being  cursed,  until  one  day  I  con- 
fronted four  detectives  and  said. 
"Which  one  of  you  called  me  a  name?" 
They  all  had  gxms. 

They  said,  "Well,  suppose  we  all 
did?" 

I  said.  "Well.  then,  take  off  your 
doggone  gims  and  I'll  proceed  to  knock 
you  through  the  door." 

They  did  not  take  me  on.  but  it  got 
to  where  I  could  walk  through  the 
police  corridors  without  being  insult- 
ed, and  I  won  the  case  with  the  grand 
Jury,  even  though  the  Juvenile  court 
Judge  called  me  down  and  said  that  po- 
litically I  was  getting  him  in  trouble, 
blah.  blah.  blah.  I  said.  "WeU,  here's 
my  resignation." 

He  said.  "No."  He  did  not  take  it. 

So  it  has  been  a  constant  fight.  It 
stm  is.  What  I  told  the  CBS  reporter 
was,  "Look,  mister,  yes,  there  are 
entire  areas,  both  on  the  east  side- 
that  is  predominantly  black,  and  on 
the  west  side— that  is  predominantly 
brown,  where  people  do  not  look  upon 
that  policeman  as  a  friend.  They  look 
upon  him— in  fact,  they  have  a  word  in 


Spanish,  they  call  them  "perros." 
That  means  "dogs."  On  the  east  side 
you  had  out-and-out  coldblooded  mur- 
ders, except  that  It  was  policemen 
doing  it. 

Who  gave  a  hoot?  Who  gives  a  hoot 
now?  I  then  communicated  with  the 
special  prosecutor  who  as  of  this  week, 
incidentally,  is  prosecuting  the  case.  It 
has  finally  come  to  trial.  At  that  time 
he  was  a  special  prosecutor  handling 
the  special  grand  Jury. 

This  grand  Jury  issued  Its  report  Just 
about  the  time  that  CBS  was  inter- 
viewing me,  and  they  said.  "We  don't 
have  the  resources  on  the  State  level. 
and  we  recommend  that  the  Federal 
grand  Jury  be  impaneled  to  look  into 
this  pattern  of  civil  rights  violations 
and  the  decomposition  in  the  San  An- 
tonio Police  Department." 

I  then  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Federal  district  attorney,  a 
woman.  One  month  went  by,  and  I  re- 
ceived no  acknowledgment.  I  then 
wrote  her  another  letter.  Another  3 
weeks  went  by,  and  finally  she  ac- 
knowledged and  said,  "WeU,  I  think 
what  you  ought  to  do  is  get  ahold  of 
the  Justice  Department  in  Washing- 
ton, DC."  So,  I  let  it  go. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  CBS  tells  me 
that  they  are  going  to  air  the  show  3 
weeks  later.  Two  nights  before  they 
were  scheduled  to  air  it,  they  called 
and  told  my  administrative  assistant 
that  they  were  very  sorry,  but  they 
were  going  to  have  to  delete  my  por- 
tion of  the  interview. 

Then  it  turns  out  that  the  mayor  of 
the  city,  who  is  a  friend— one  whom  I 
have  known  since  he  was  bom,  known 
his  family  before  they  were  married- 
it  seems  that  he  had  gotten  nervous 
that  the  city  was  going  to  get  a  bad 
name,  and  had  intervened  with  CBS  to 
censor  that  program. 

Now  I  do  not  care  about  that,  except 
that  since  it  is  my  hide  that  is  still  at 
stake.  I  naturally  am  going  to  defend 
every  right  of  mine. 

Then  comes,  right  immediately  after 
that,  the  fact  that  the  new  district  at- 
tomey— and  incidentally,  those  who 
would  want  to  make  it  a  racial  matter, 
let  me  point  out  that  he  is  a  so-called 
Hispanic,  and  he  Just  took  office  on 
January  1— Police  Officer  Summey— S- 
u-m-m-e-y— called  me  exactly  2  weeks 
after  the  incident  and  said.  "Congress- 
man, I  really  apologize  for  bothering 
you,  but  we  Just  took  this  complaint 
from  this  fellow  Allen  and  apologize, 
but  you  know,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  we 
get  about  four  or  five  of  these  a  day, 
and  they  either  end  up  nowhere  or 
they  go  to  the  police  court,  the  city 
court,  or  the  JP.  but  you  know,  this  is 
'HnntT  B.'  This  is  what  makes  this  dif- 
ferent." 

I  said,  "What  are  you  trying  to  tell 
me.  Officer  Summey?" 

He  said.  "Well,  what  I  am  trjrlng  to 
tell  you  is  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
go  out  of  here  and  investigate  and 


maybe  refer  It,  but  I  do  not  see  where 
It  will  go  anyplace." 

I  said,  "Well,  that's  not  the  point.  If 
you  have  waited  2  weeks." 

He  said.  "I  tried.  Tou  know  this  guy 
waited  2  weeks." 

I  said.  "Did  you  take  it?" 

He  said,  "Tes." 

"Did  you  see  any  marks  on  his 
face?" 

He  said,  "No." 

I  said,  "OK.  Then  I  want  to  file  a 
complaint  that  he  had  a  prohibited 
weapon  on  his  person." 

"Oh,  no.  I  can't  do  that,  I  can't  do 
that.  I  Just  can't  do  that." 

I  said.  "Why  not?" 

"Well,  too  much  time's  gone  by." 

I  said.  "Look.  Good  day."  And  I 
hungup. 

Next  thing,  on  January  1,  which  was 
the  day  that  the  new  district  attorney, 
the  present  district  attorney,  assiuned 
office,  he  had  a  release  in  the  newspa- 
per saying  that  this  case  was  being  re- 
viewed and  that  they  were  going  to  re- 
quest more  information  from  the 
police. 

At  that  point  I  knew  that  this  was  a 
setup.  Why?  Because  there  is  no  case 
in  history  where  a  simple  assault  case 
goes  anywhere  on  the  county  or  the 
district  attorney's  level.  They  have  all 
gone  to  the  police  court  or  the  JP 
court,  at  the  worst. 

Not  getting  involved  in  Democratic 
primaries.  I  had  inctirred  the  anger  of 
this  elected  district  attorney,  who  had 
been  considered  an  imderdog.  But  pre- 
cisely because  the  former  district  at- 
torney had  been  involved  in  this  bi- 
zarre police  killing  of  another  police- 
man, he  had  fallen  into  great  disfavor. 
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At  no  time  did  that  district  attorney 
ever  make  any  effort  to  contact  any 
one  of  us  three,  either  my  two  guests 
or  myself.  So  that  time  went  by.  I 
knew  full  weU.  after  all  I  had  been  in 
the  county  courthouse  for  4  years  as  a 
juvenile  officer,  that  an  obviously  po- 
litically motivated,  frivolous  case 
would  at  the  least  be  sent  to  the  mu- 
nicipal court,  police  court,  when  all  of 
a  sudden  there  was  a  big  story  in  both 
newspapers  quoting  an  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney,  and  of  course  putting 
my  pictiu%  sas^g,  this  case  is  serious 
and  we  are  looking  into  it,  and  we  are 
trying  to  get  more  information. 

The  next  3  weeks  went  by.  nothing 
was  said  or  done,  at  no  time  were  we 
contacted,  when  another  story  comes 
up,  same  vein,  same  replay.  In  the 
meantime  there  were  and  there  are 
two  radio  talk  shows  that  are  conduct- 
ed by  very,  very  right  wing  elements 
who  had  this  assistant  district  attor- 
ney on  their  show.  They  had  also  had 
the  man  whose  name  turned  out  to  be 
Allen  on  their  show  day  after  day  de- 
manding that  I  be  prosecuted.  The  dis- 
trict attorney's  assistant  appeared  on 
the  show,  not  once,  several  times,  to 


discuss  the  case.  In  the  meantime,  the 
district  attorney  then  caUs  my  oldest 
son,  who  is  an  attorney— I  have  eight 
children  In  all,  four  boys,  four  glrli, 
and  three  of  the  boys  are  attorneys— 
and  he  said,  listen,  you  know  you  did 
help  me,  and  I  can  let  you  have  the 
address  and  the  name  of  this  individ- 
ual, and  I  would  suggest  that  maybe 
you  could,  or  some  friend  of  your  dad's 
could  talk  to  him  and  see  if  you  could 
get  some  accommodation.  Maybe  you 
could  have  some  kind  of  a  mutual 
apology. 

At  that  point  my  son  called  me  and  I 
said.  "Look,  forget  about  it,  and  I  am 
going  to  consult  a  friend  of  mine  who 
had  volimteered  to  help,  an  attorney, 
and  I  said  let  him.  I  said  I  do  not  get 
my  family  involved  in  my  fights.  I 
think  it  is  very,  very  questionable  that 
the  district  attorney  should  call  you 
and  suggest  that  he  would  give  you 
this  man's  name  and  address  and 
phone  number  and  you  set  up  a  meet- 
ing. I  said  I  do  not  authorize  It.  I 
advise  you  to  drop  the  matter.  Tell  the 
district  attorney  to  either  get  hold  of 
me  or  get  hold  of  the  guy  I  am  going 
to  tell  him  to  get  hold  of. 

The  next  thing,  the  district  attorney 
called  a  very  long,  long  time  business 
friend  of  mine,  one  of  the  leading  busi- 
nesses in  the  community  there,  who 
calls  me  and  says  the  district  attorney 
called  me  and  said,  you  know,  it  is 
strange  because  I  did  not  support  him. 
I  supijorted  the  Incumbent,  a  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Sam  Hillsup.  but  he  says 
he  wants  me  to  talk  with  him.  meet 
with  him  and  talk  to  him  about  this 
case  of  yours.  He  seems  nervous,  and 
he  said  that  he  really  hsul  a  dilemma 
and  he  thought  maybe  I  could  suggest 
a  peg  he  could  hang  his  hat  on.  And  I 
said.  Bill,  you  have  no  authority  to 
represent  me.  The  district  attorney  I 
think  is  violative,  of  course,  of  conduct 
that  would  be  proscribed  in  such  cases. 
He  said,  oh,  but  he  told  me  that  he 
had  an  appointment  with  this  other 
fellow  in  his  office  and  I  committed 
myself  to  meet  with  him.  So  I  said, 
well.  Just  remember,  you  do  that  on 
your  own.  you  are  not  speaking  for 
me,  and  you  are  in  no  way  authorized 
to  do  so.  He  said  fine. 

He  called  me  back  after  the  meeting 
and  he  said,  you  know.  Henry,  this 
fellow  said  that  he  had  met  with  your 
adversary  and  that  your  adversary  had 
said  that  well,  maybe  if  you  made  a 
public  apology.  I  said,  look.  Bill,  I  do 
not  want  to  discuss  it  with  you.  What  I 
will  ask  you  to  do  is  to  call  this  individ- 
ual, who  is  a  lawyer. 

In  the  meantime,  this  individual  had 
absented  himself  quite  a  bit  from  the 
city  and  was  not  aware  of  what  was 
happening.  So  it  was  a  few  days  before 
my  friend  got  hold  of  him. 

Then  finally  another  bizarre  thing. 
The  assistant  to  the  district  attorney, 
never  would  the  district  attorney  be 
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quoted  in  the  p*<>erB.  he  alwajrs  had 
ttiMt  ualatuiU.  Mine  unknown  anlst- 
•nt  ipf  hinf  came  out  with  a  story 
♦Hat  they  were  (olnc  to  do  aomethlng 
by  the  foUowlnc  week.  That  wai  on  a 
Thunday.  That  aame  afternoon  here 
In  D.C..  in  my  office.  I  got  a  caU  from 
the  lawyer  and  he  said  the  district  at- 
torney got  bold  of  me  and  he  says  that 
he  has  met  with  this  fellow,  and  that 
if  you  will  pubUcly  apolociae  they  will 
drop  all  charges.  I  said  stop  right 
there.  I  said  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  despicable  deal  with  a  despica- 
ble character  arranged  by  a  despicable 
moral  and  political  coward  in  the 
penon  and  shape  of  the  district  attor- 
ney. 

Well,  that  was  on  Friday.  I  go  home 
every  weekend,  and  that  particular 
Sunday  my  wife  had  arranged  a  birth- 
day celebration  for  me,  for  all  of  the 
people  that  I  have  always  wanted  to 
have  with  me  but  could  never  afford  a 
ticket  to  get  Into  any  kind  of  a  fund- 
rataer.  I  do  not  have  fundsralsers 
except  in  a  contest,  and  for  Instance, 
this  year  is  a  nonelection  year.  I  would 
not  think  of  having  a  fundraiser.  So  I 
do  not  have  one  of  these  kittles,  and 
my  wife  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  open  up  to  all  who  wanted  to 
come,  and  she  did.  We  ended  up  with 
about  10.000  people. 

Then  I  had  to  leave  on  Monday 
morning  at  5  a.m..  as  I  do  usually  on 
Moaiday  mornings,  and  later  that 
morning  the  district  attorney  filed  in 
the  county  court  at  law.  with  a  Repub- 
lican Judge  who  is  highly  partisan, 
who  has  political  ambitions.  He  has 
Just  taken  over  the  county  Judgeship 
and  is  already  planning  a  race  for  the 
district  Judgeship.  He  is  very  bitterly 
partisan  and  has  demonstrated  that 
time  and  time  again. 

So  then  the  attorney  calls  my  wife 
at  h<Hne  and  says,  listen,  if  an  officer 
or  a  deputy  comes  around  to  serve 
papers,  well  Just  tell  him  the  Con- 
gressman is  not  around. 

So  then  I  get  hold  of  him.  When  my 
wife  tells  me  that.  I  told  my  wife.  I 
said,  look,  do  not  worry  about  any- 
thing, and  I  caUed  this  lawyer  and  I 
said,  look,  you  volunteered,  you 
wanted  to  help.  I  told  you  one  thing, 
you  Just  do  not  want  to  get  sand- 
bagged. I  know  there  are  people  in  this 
town  that  want  to  do  that.  They  would 
like  to  embarrass,  they  would  like  to 
ffani1*mg  for  purely  political  reasons, 
mostly  because  they  cannot  forgive  me 
for  being  an  inveterate  opponent  of 
President  Ronald  Reagan's  policies,  of 
having  introduced  the  impeachment 
resolution  that  I  did  on  March  5. 
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And  I  certainly  have  not  hidden  my 
candle  under  a  bushel.  Everybody 
knows  where  I  stand  here  and  back 
home.  In  fact.  I  talk  home  first  and 
then  here. 


Anyway,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
this  judge  was  going  to  have  a  warrant 
served  to  drag  me  in.  except  that  the 
county  clerk,  mind  you,  not  the  lawyer 
but  the  county  clerk,  bless  his  soul, 
said.  "Wait  awhile.  That  is  abnormal 
process.  We  usually  provide  for  an 
agent  or  a  spokesman  to  come  in  and 
particularly  in  a  case  such  as  this,  sign 
the  papers,  either  for  waiver  or  ar- 
raignment or  for  the  equivalent  of  a 
bond  of  appearance.  And,  by  golly.  I 
am  issuing  them." 

This  Republican  Judge  came  down 
and  chastised  him  and  tried  to  intimi- 
date him.  but  since  the  county  clerk 
knows  his  law  he  said.  "You  had 
better  go  back  to  your  chambers. 
Don't  try  to  come  around  here  and  in- 
timidate me."  Then  the  attorney  that 
I  find  out  later  has  in  the  last  2 
months  Joined  a  Republican  law  firm 
and  is  a  former  teacher  of  this  Repub- 
lican Judge,  calls  and  says.  "Tell  you 
what.  Congressman.  I  have  managed 
to  arrange  for  you  to  come  in  on 
Friday  and  we  will  go  to  the  court- 
house and  sign  the  papers."  And  I 
said.  "I  am  sorry:  the  county  clerk  has 
already  taken  care  of  that."  So  then 
the  proceedings  Intended  for  me  are  a 
kangaroo  Republican  court  and  I  want 
to  advise  everybody  it  will  be  a  long 
day,  a  long  sunny  day  before  that 
shall  happen. 


THE  MEDIATING  ROLE  OF  INDIA 
IN  THE  SRI  LANKAN  CONFLICT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hubbard).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dtmallt]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  DTMALLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  time  tonight  to  lend  some 
perspective  to  our  discussions  about 
the  country  of  India.  Despite  the  ef- 
forts of  India's  leadership,  our  country 
has  remained  decidedly  cool  toward 
that  country.  That  has  always  seemed 
odd  to  me.  India  and  the  United  States 
share  one  precious  thing  that  should 
make  our  two  countries  close.  Both 
countries  are  democracies.  In  a  time 
when  we  spend  a  good  deal  or  our  time 
worrying  about  places  where  democra- 
cy is  nothing  more  than  a  distant 
dream,  we  look  on  the  largest  democ- 
racy on  the  face  of  this  Earth  with 
something  that  looks  like  polite  indif- 
ference. 

We  have  spoken  on  this  floor  in  con- 
demnation of  the  Indian  Oovem- 
ment's  relationship  with  the  Sikh  mi- 
nority. We  have  not  been  totally  sup- 
portive of  the  particular  measures  the 
Government  has  taken  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  At  the  same  time.  I  rec- 
ognise the  extremely  complex  nature 
of  that  situation.  The  historical  and 
cultural  roots  are  so  deep  that  there  is 
no  easy  solution.  While  we  need  not 
agree  in  every  instance  with  how  the 
problem  is  handled,  we  must  at  least 


show  some  degree  of  respect  for  the 
complexity  of  the  problem,  and  for 
the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi's  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  a  peaceful  and 
lasting  resolution  to  the  problem. 

In  this  vein  of  trying  to  give  some 
perspective  on  the  largest  democracy 
in  the  world.  I  want  to  discuss  an  im- 
portant mediating  role  that  the  Indian 
Government  has  been  playing  in  the 
conflict  between  the  Tamil  minority 
group  and  the  Government  of  Sri 
Lanka. 

To  begin,  let  me  read  for  you  a  state- 
ment on  this  matter  issued  by  Prime 
Minister  Gandhi  on  May  28,  1987,  3 
days  after  the  beginning  of  the  Sri 
Lankan  Government's  Operation  Lib- 
eration on  the  Jaffna  Peninsula: 

Violence  has  already  claimed  thousands  of 
lives  In  Sri  LanlUL  The  military  option  is 
adding  to  the  camace.  Hundreds  have  died 
In  the  last  few  days.  The  death  toll  will 
quickly  rise,  as  thousands  of  defenseless  ci- 
vilians in  Jaffna  are  strafed  from  the  air 
and  repeatedly  and  systematically  subjected 
to  carpet-bombtnc. 

The  Sri  Lankan  authorities  luiow  this  and 
acknowledce  It.  Yet  they  Justify  this  maan- 
cre  of  unarmed  noncombatant  civilians  on 
thU  scale. 

The  horrific  loss  of  Innocent  life  of  this 
magnitude  is  totally  disproportionate  to  the 
avowed  aim  of  exterminating  the  Tamil  mil- 
itant groups.  The  calculated  slaughter  of 
thousands  of  Sri  Lankan  citizens  by  their 
own  Oovemment  cannot  promote  a  solu- 
tion. It  is  a  gross  violation  of  every  tenet  of 
human  rights.  The  international  community 
must  impress  upon  the  Sri  lAnkan  authori- 
ties the  Imperative  need  for  restraint. 

While  India  was  patiently  and  painstak- 
ingly working  towards  a  political  solution.  It 
is  apparent  now  that  the  Sri  Lankan  govern- 
ment was  buying  time  for  pursuing  the  mili- 
tary option.  The  present  offensive  is  part  of 
this  plan.  India  has  done  everything  to  find 
solutions  compatible  with  the  unity  of  Sri 
Lanka  but  by  mercilessly  bombing  defense- 
less people  and  spreading  misery,  on  the 
basis  of  only  ethnic  difference.  Sri  L^nka  is 
Itself  putting  iU  unity  and  integrity  in  Jeop- 
ardy. FYom  the  rubble  and  the  ashes,  there 
can  only  arise  the  total  alienation  of  an 
entire  people,  a  more  determined  militancy, 
more  extreme  options. 

The  time  to  desist  from  a  military  occupa- 
tion of  Jaffna  Is  now.  Later  may  be  too  late. 

To  make  clear  Just  how  important 
India's  role  is  in  this  conflict.  I  need  to 
tell  you  something  about  the  conflict 
itself.  Its  origins  are  rooted  in  religious 
and  ethnic  history.  The  Sinhalese 
ethnic  group  has  always  made  up  the 
majority  of  Sri  Lanka's  population, 
and  the  Tamil  ethnic  group  has  always 
been  a  minority.  The  Sinhalese  sub- 
scribe to  the  Buddhist  religion  while 
the  Tamils  have  traditionally  been 
Hindus. 

The  religious  and  ethnic  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  groups  has  been  built 
through  history.  While  the  Tamils 
have  alwajrs  been  a  minority,  there 
was  a  time  during  the  period  of  British 
colonial  rule  when  the  Tamils  were 
not  only  protected  but  even  shown 
favor  by  the  British.  Presumably,  this 


scHnewhat  privileged  position  of  the 
minority  served  to  deepen  the  antago- 
nism between  the  two  groups. 

As  early  as  the  first  decade  of  this 
century,  Leonard  Woolf.  familiar  to 
most  of  us  as  Virginia  Woolf's  hus- 
band, in  his  role  as  British  High  Com- 
missioner, of  what  was  then  caUed 
Ceylon,  observed  that  the  Sinhalese 
would  immediately  move  to  dominate 
and  subjugate  the  Tamils  once  Ceylon 
was  granted  independence— unless 
something  was  done  to  keep  the  two 
groups  from  each  other's  political 
throats.  Woolf  was  an  enlightened 
High  Commissioner.  He  advocated 
freedom  from  British  rule  for  Ceylon. 
And  his  stewardship  of  the  country  is 
remembered  and  respected  in  Sri 
Lanka  even  today.  Unfortunately,  his 
ideas  about  how  the  country  should 
constitute  itself  after  the  end  of  colo- 
nial rule  have  not  been  entertained. 
His  prophecy  about  subjugation  of  the 
Tamils  by  the  Sinhalese  has  come  to 
pass. 

After  observing  how  other  countries 
dealt  with  a  population  in  which  there 
were  sharp  differences  between  ethno- 
rellgious  majorities  and  minorities,  he 
suggested  a  model  he  referred  to  as 
the  "Swiss  model."  Basically,  he  sug- 
gested a  federal  system  in  which  the 
coimtry  would  be  split  into  cantons,  or 
area.  One  ethno-religious  group  would 
dominate  in  a  canton.  Each  canton 
would  be  tied  to  the  central  govern- 
ment but  would  also  have  its  own 
semi-autonomous  goverrunent.  The  re- 
lationship, presumably,  would  resem- 
ble the  relationship  between  Washing- 
ton and  our  own  State  governments. 

On  its  face  the  idea  has  merit.  One 
might  even  argue  that  to  the  extent 
that  India  has  managed  to  control  dif- 
ferences among  Its  own  ethno-religious 
groups,  a  good  measure  of  that  control 
is  due  to  the  cantonment  of  the  coun- 
try along  ethno-religious  lines.  We  see 
from  the  occasional  breakdowns  in 
that  system  that  it  is  not  a  total  solu- 
tion, but  it  does  hold  promise.  At  the 
very  least,  it  creates  a  framework  in 
which  political  solutions  to  differences 
may  l)e  considered  on  an  equal  footing 
with  military  solutions. 

The  Tamils  make  up  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  covmtry's  population  of  16 
million.  Since  1985,  Prime  Minister 
Rajiv  Gandhi  has  been  working  hard 
to  mediate  a  political  settlement  be- 
tween the  Sri  Lankan  Government 
and  the  Tamils.  The  current  rotmd  of 
tensions  flared  4  years  ago  when  the 
government  imposed  harsh  rules  pro- 
hibiting Tamils  from  holding  Jobs  or 
places  in  the  imiversity  and  making 
Sinhalese  the  sole  official  language  of 
the  country. 

One  gains  some  insight  into  why 
India  takes  such  a  deep  interest  in  the 
conflict  when  one  realizes  that  while 
there  are  about  3  million  Tamils  in  Sri 
Lanka,  there  are  more  than  50  million 
Tamils  in  India.  Many  of  them  live  in 


the  Indian  State  of  TamU  Nadu,  which 
I  visited  some  years  ago.  which  Ls 
poised  directly  across  Palk  Strait  from 
Sri  Tfft"!"^.  and  serves  as  a  distribution 
point  for  goods  to  the  Tamils.  One 
complexity  in  this  matter  is  that  Mr. 
Gandhi  politically  cannot  cut  off  the 
traffic  to  the  Tamils.  He  must  work 
with  the  moderate  Tamils  to  win  polit- 
ical compromises  that  will  eliminate 
the  driving  factors  behind  militancy. 
His  work  is  made  the  more  difficult  by 
the  radical  Tamils  who  have  been  kill- 
ing known  moderates  as  a  way  of  ter- 
rorizing others  into  forsaking  modera- 
tion. 

Monday,  despite  the  efforts  of 
Gandhi  to  negotiate  a  settlement  in 
Sri  Lanka,  the  General  Secretary  of 
the  Indian  political  party  Dravidar 
Kazhagan,  Mr.  K.  Veeramani,  and  18 
others  staged  a  himian  blockade  on 
the  railroad  tracks  in  the  city  of 
Madras.  They  were  attempting  to  dis- 
rupt transportation  to  protest  Gand- 
hi's inactivity  on  the  Tamil  issue.  Ob- 
viously Mr.  Gandhi  is  imder  Intense 
pressure  within  India  to  act  in  a 
strong  maimer.  In  the  face  of  this 
pressure,  Mr.  Gandhi  has  worked  ad- 
mirably in  my  opinion.  He  has  resisted 
the  pressure  to  use  direct  military 
intervention,  and  has  worked  patiently 
to  reach  a  political  end  to  the  conflict. 
It  appeared  as  late  as  December  that 
he  was  making  progress.  At  that  time, 
the  Sri  Lankan  Government  had 
agreed  in  principle  to  extend  a  quite 
limited  degree  of  power  to  the  nine 
provinces  comprising  the  country,  al- 
though true  control  would  have  re- 
mained decisively  in  the  hands  of  the 
central  government.  Now  there  is 
great  danger  that  even  the  rudimenta- 
ry progress  contained  in  that  conces- 
sion will  be  negated. 

Operation  Uberation,  a  military 
move  by  the  Sri  Lankan  Government 
to  impose  strict  control  over  the 
Jaffna  Peninsula,  where  perhaps  one- 
third  or  more  of  the  Tamils  live,  began 
early  last  week.  The  government  has 
reportedly  killed  hundreds  of  Tamil  ci- 
vilians in  the  cotu-se  of  the  military 
action.  It  has  reportedly  bombed  the 
towns  where  the  Tamils  live,  and  then 
when  the  Tamils  fled  to  churches  and 
schools  for  refuge,  the  troops  bombed 
them  as  well.  Bombing  and  strafing 
have  destroyed  the  shops  and  stores 
which  are  distribution  points  for  food 
and  the  other  necessities  of  life.  The 
Jaffna  Peninsula  contains  two  hospi- 
tals. Both  have  been  rendered  useless 
by  bombings.  BCany  are  said  to  be 
dying  of  their  military-infUcted  inju- 
ries because  treatment  in  unavailable. 
The  Red  Cross  has  been  prohibited 
entry  to  the  peninsula.  As  a  result, 
more  than  a  million  inhabitants  of  the 
peninsula  may  be  facing  death  from 
starvation  or  injuries. 

Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  Is 
being  pressured  by  citizens  of  his  own 
coimtry  to  intervene  militarily.  So  far 
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he  has  been  able  to  take  less  drastic 
measures.  Through  the  Indian  Red 
Cross,  he  has  dispatched  S3  million  in 
food  and  medical  supplies  to  the 
Jaffna  Peninsula  in  a  flotilla  of  fish- 
ing boats.  He  has  noted  that  the  boats 
come  on  a  humanitarian  mission  and 
are  not  escorted  by  naval  ships.  The 
Sri  Lankan  Government,  as  of  my  last 
information,  has  not  allowed  the  boats 
to  dock  or  to  dispense  their  cargo.  It 
strikes  me  that  when  one  looks  back 
over  history  one  can  distingtiish  criti- 
cal turning  points,  decisions  that,  once 
made,  close  off  options  and  thereby 
decisively  alter  the  course  of  history. 
We  are  on  the  very  brink  of  such  a  de- 
cision on  the  part  of  the  Sri  Tjtnkan 
Govenunent. 

To  this  point.  It  has  been  possible  to 
identify  moderate  Tamils  in  both 
India  and  Sri  Lanka,  people  with 
whom  there  is  the  possibility  that  the 
Sinhalese  moderate  in  the  government 
can  work,  through  the  mediation  of 
Mr.  Gandhi,  to  achieve  a  peaceful  end 
to  the  conflict.  The  decision  to  make 
Sinhalese  the  national  language,  and 
to  cut  the  Tamils  off  from  Jobs  and 
places  in  the  imiversity  revivied  Tamil 
militancy,  which,  in  turn  sparked  a  re- 
vival of  Sinhalese  militancy.  Still, 
there  was  the  possibility  of  backing 
away,  of  reducing  the  polarization  be- 
tween the  two  groups.  The  need  to  do 
so  was  accentuated  by  the  barbaric 
acts  of  violence  carried  out  by  mili- 
tants of  both  sides.  The  military  inva- 
sion of  the  Jaffna  Peninsula  with  its 
accompanying  wholesale  massacre  of 
civilians,  may  prove  to  be  the  historic 
turning  point  in  Sri  TAnkan  history.  It 
may  be  the  decision  that  turned  Sri 
Lanka  irrevocably  toward  a  genocidal 
bloodbath. 

If  there  is  yet  a  chance  to  take  an- 
other course,  to  back  away  from  re- 
grettable violence,  the  mediator  Mr. 
Rajiv  Gandhi  is  the  bearer  of  that  last 
hope.  His  partner  is  Sri  Lankan  Presi- 
dent Junius  Jayewardene  who  must 
exercise  the  courage  in  the  face  of 
mounting  Sinhalese  militancy  to  not 
break  faith  with  Mr.  Gandhi,  to  give 
him  the  chance  that  will  almost  surely 
be  the  last  chance  for  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement to  the  conflict. 

Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  has 
Issued  a  plea  to  the  leaders  of  govern- 
ments around  the  world  to  strongly 
support  his  effort.  We  in  the  United 
States  of  America  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  respond  to  his  calL  In  concert 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  United 
Nations,  we  must  exert  whatever  dip- 
lomatic pressure  we  might  be  able  to 
bring  to  bear  to  create  an  atmosphere 
in  which  a  negotiated  conu>romise  is  a 
more  attractive  solution  than  is  geno- 
cide. We  must  see  that  those  Red 
Cross  boats  land  and  that  this  be- 
comes the  first  step  back  from  the 
brink.  Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi  put  the  ur- 
gency of  the  matter  simply  and  truth- 
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fully  on  Mooday  when  he  lald.  and  I 
quote:  "The  ttane  to  deelat  from  a  mili- 
tary ooeupatfcin  of  Jaffna  la  now.  Later 
may  be  too  late." 


LBAVK  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  oontent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Ifr.  BiLUUT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Four),  after  XM  pan.  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

ICr.  Bomoa  of  lllchl«an  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FoLBT).  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Touira  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  MiCHSL),  for  today,  on  account 
of  iUDcas  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House.  foUowinc  the 
ledalatlve  procram  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  IiTHori)  to  rerise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Hmrraa.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BBBona.  for  ft  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DAmmamu  for  60  minutes,  on 
Jime  16. 

Mr.  DAiniKMBTia.  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  17. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HAsais)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous materiaL) 

Mr.  Amnnmo.  for  ft  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ds  LA  Oabza.  for  ft  minute 
today. 

Mr.  ALBZAiioaa.  for  60  minutes,  on 
Junes. 

Mrs.  CoLLiHS,  for  ft  minutes,  on  June 
». 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mrs.  MoaxLLA,  prior  to  the  vote  on 
the  Richardson  amendment  on  radon 
on  HJl.  238ft.  in  the  committee  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ihhovs)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Callabam. 

Mr.  Fa  WILL. 

Mr.  Whtttakxb. 

Mr.  Dattb. 

Mr.  Gaixo. 

Mr.  TouHO  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Ktx. 

Mr.  Gallbolt. 

Mr.  Packabo. 

Mr.  MicBBL. 

Mr.PUmsL. 

Mr.  KxMP. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Hamsxh . 

Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Bbhtlst. 


Mr.  CaAifS. 

Mr.  WxLDoii. 

Mr.  Uftoh. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hamus)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  MoirrooKsaT. 

Mr.  PiPiVL 

Mr.  Shabt. 

Mr.  Pbasx. 

Mr.  Bomoa  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Scmnaxa. 

Mr.  Vnrro. 

Mr.  Bomcn. 

Mr.  Mnjxa  of  California. 

Mr.  (30BOOH. 

Mr.  DowHBT  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Obkt. 

Mr.  Clat. 

Mr.  HoTXB. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  has  examined 
and  foimd  truly  enrolled  a  Joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker 

H.J.  Res.  360.  Joint  resolution  to  observe 
the  300th  commencement  exercise  at  the 
Ohio  StAte  Univeralty  on  June  12.  1987. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DYMALLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  ft  o'clock  and  35  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  June 
8.  1987.  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  CX>MMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1533.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  AMtatant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (AdminlstraUon). 
tfAnsmlttlng  %  report  on  the  f InAnclAl  condi- 
tion And  operating  results  of  the  Working 
CApitAl  Funds  of  the  Department,  pursuant 
to  10  U.S.C.  2308(i>:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1534.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  LeglalAtive  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  notification 
of  the  Intent  to  continue  antlterroriam  as- 
sistance for  E3  Salvador,  pursuant  to  FAA. 
aecUon  574(aHl)  (97  Stat.  973):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1535.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  notification 
of  a  travel  advisory  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  Fiji  which  has  security  implica- 
tions for  Americans  traveling  or  residing  In 
that  country,  pursuant  to  23  U.S.C.  2056e: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1536.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  copies  of  re- 
port* of  political  contributions  by  Samuel 


ladred  Lupo.  of  CaUfomla.  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Republic  of  Oulnea,  Iiester  B.  Dom,  of 
California,  to  be  the  Representative  on  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador,  pur- 
suant to  33  U.8.C.  3»44<bX3):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1537.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  113b(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1538.  A  letter  fnxn  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  appli- 
cation of  bonuses  and  perialties  to  overseas 
construction  and  the  requirements  for 
bonds  and  guarantees:  the  proposed  defini- 
tion for  disqualifying  contractors  associated 
with  Libya  also  included,  pursuant  to  33 
U.S.C.  4856(a):  to  the  Omimittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1539.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  transmitting  notification 
of  an  altered  Federal  records  system,  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  553a(o):  to  the  Committee  on 
C}ovemment  Operations. 

1530.  A  letter  from  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Officer.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Agen- 
cy's activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  during  calendar  year  1986,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  553<d):  to  the  OMnmlttee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1531.  A  letter  from  the  Benefits  Adminis- 
trator, Farm  Credit  BanlLS  of  Baltimore, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the  Farm 
Oedit  District  of  Baltimore  Retirement 
Plan  for  1986,  pursuant  to  31  U.8.C. 
950S(a)<l)<B):  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations. 

1532.  A  letter  from  the  C^omptroller,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  on  the  President's  Retire- 
ment Sjrstem  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
9503<aMlMB):  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations. 

1533.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Oeneral  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector 
Oeneral  for  the  period  October  1.  through 
March  31,  1987.  pursuant  to  5  UwS.C.  app. 
(Inspector  Oeneral  Act  of  1978)  5(b):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1534.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Inspector  Oeneral  for  the  period  Oc- 
tober 1,  1986  through  March  31,  1987,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  95-453,  section  5(b)  (96 
Stat.  750);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1535.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Inspector 
Oeneral  for  the  period  October  1,  1986, 
through  March  31,  1987,  pursiiant  to  5 
U.S.C.  app.  5(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  Operations. 

1536.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  revised  National  Airspace 
System  Plan,  which  U  the  fifth  updated  edi- 
tion of  the  original  version  published  in  De- 
cember 1981.  pursuant  to  49  U.S.C.  app. 
3303(bKl):  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

1537.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  (CMvll  Wortcs).  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  trananUtting  a  report  on  Illinois 


Shoreline  Erosion.  Casino  Beach,  IL,  togeth- 
er with  other  pertinent  reports,  pursuant  to 
PubUc  Law  99-663  (H.  Doc.  No.  100-81);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1538.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  (Civil  Works),  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  St.  Louis 
Harbor,  MO  and  IL,  together  with  other 
pertinent  reports,  pursuant  to  PubUc  Law 
99-663  (H.  Doc.  No.  100-83);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1539.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  the  quarterly  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  expenditure  and  need 
for  worker  adjustment  assistance  training 
funds  under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  pursu- 
ant to  19  U.S.C.  3396(e);  to  the  CkHnmlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

1540.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  coverage  of 
railroad  workers  under  the  Federal-SUte 
unemployment  compensation  system,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

1541.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  nondisclosure  of  Safe- 
guards Information  by  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory C^Mnmission  for  the  quarter  ending 
March  31.  1987.  pursuant  to  43  U.8.C. 
3167(e):  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  and  Energy  and 
Conunerce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Instilar  Affairs.  H.R.  1530.  A  bill  to  grant 
the  consent  of  the  Congress  to  the  Western 
Low-Level  Waste  Disposal  (Rept.  100-134, 
Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  186.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  157.  a  bill  to  designate 
September  17,  1987.  the  bicentennial  of  the 
signing  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  "Constitution  Day",  and  to  make 
such  day  a  legal  public  holiday  (Rept.  100- 
125).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BEILEN80N:  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  187.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2112,  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1968 
for  intelligence  and  intelligence-related  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States  Government, 
for  the  Intelligence  (immunity  Staff,  for 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement 
and  Disability  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  100-136).  Referred  to  the 
House  (^endar. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  3343.  A  blU 
to  designate  the  Federal  Building  located  at 
10  C^auseway  Street.  Boston.  Massachusetts, 
as  the  "Thomas  P.  O'NeiU.  Jr.,  Federal 
Building"  (Rept.  100-137).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  307.  A  bill 
to  designate  the  Federal  Building  and 
United  SUtes  Post  Office  located  at  315 
West  Allegan  Street  in  Lansing.  Michigan. 


as  the  "Charles  E.  Chamberlain  Federal 
Building  and  United  States  Post  Office." 
(Rept.  100-138).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  and  TransporUtion.  H.R.  436.  A  bill 
to  designate  the  Federal  Building  and 
United  States  O>urthouse  at  316  North 
Robert  Street.  St.  Paul.  Minnesota,  as  the 
"Warren  E.  Burger  Federal  Building  and 
United  States  Courthouse"  (Rept.  100-139). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  517.  A  biU 
to  designate  Soldier  Oeek  Diversion  Unit  In 
Topeka,  Ksntr*  as  the  "Lewis  M.  Paramore 
Diversion  Unit"  (Rept.  100-130).  Referred  to 
the  House  (Calendar. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Ommittee  on  PubUc 
Works  and  TransporUtion.  H.R.  614.  A  bill 
to  designate  the  new  United  States  court- 
house In  Binningham.  Alabama,  as  the 
"Hugo  L.  Black  United  States  Courthouse" 
(Rept.  100-131).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  1276.  A  bUl 
to  name  the  lake  formed  by  the  Felsenthal 
Dam  on  the  Ouachita  River,  Arkansas,  as 
"'Lake  Jack  Lee"  (Rept.  100-133).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  and  TransporUtion.  H.R.  1473.  A  bill 
to  designate  the  buUding  which  wiU  house 
the  Federal  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Texas  in  Lufkln,  Texas,  as  the  "Ward  R. 
Burke  Federal  Court  BuUding";  with 
amendments  (Rept.  100-133).  Referred  to 
the  House  C^alendar. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  and  TransporUtion.  HJt.  3100.  A  biU 
to  designate  the  border  sUtlon  at  9931 
Guide  Meridian,  Lynden,  Washington,  as 
the  ""Kenneth  G.  Ward  Border  SUtlon"; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  100-134).  Referred 
to  the  House  C^alendar. 


PUBLIC  BILUB  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LOWRT  of  Washington  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Yoimc  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
MiLLsa    of    Washington,    and    Mr. 
Bomota): 
H.R.  2598.  A  biU  entitled:  "The  Commer- 
cial Fishing  Industry  Vessel  AnU-Reflagging 
Act  of  1987";  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr.   CARPER   (for  himself,   Mr. 
Drsoif.  VLi.  DAiftKL,  Mr.  Lowkt  of 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Sabo): 
HJl.  3599.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator   of    the    Environmental    Protection 
Agency    to   esUblish    a   Waste    Reduction 
CMearinghouse,    and    for    other    purposes; 
Jointly,    to   the   Committees   on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Energy  and  Ctun- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Mabkxt): 
HJt.  3600.  A  biU  to  extend  and  amend  the 
authorization  of  appropriation  for  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  C^ommission,  and  for 
other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Bflr.  BL.A2t 
H.R.  2601.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion   of    excess    Federal    land    located    on 
(3uam.  and  for  other  purposes;  JoinUy,  to 


the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Armed  Services,  and  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  COBLE  (for  hlnMelf.  Mr.  Nbal. 
Mr.  Joins  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
VALBrrm,  Mr.  LuicASRa,  Mr.  Puci 
of  North  CaroUna.  Mr.  Roas,  Mr. 
HvKia,   Mr.    McMn.uui   of   NorUi 
Carolina,  Mr.  BALLBrasa,  and  Mr. 
Claikx): 
HJt.  3603.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  to  promote  expansion  of  interna- 
tional trade  with  C^azuula  regarding  furni- 
ture, recreational  marine  craft,  and  printed 
products,   and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Cmnmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    DAUB    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bkowm  of  C^olorado,  Mr.  Kmasoa. 
Mr.  LicBTPOoT,  Mr.  SrAixnros,  and 
Mr.  DoROAK  of  North  DakoU): 
HJl.  3603.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  allow  institutions 
of    the    Farm    Credit    System    to    deduct 
amounte  added  to  a  reserve  for  bad  debto 
under  rules  appUcable  to  the  deduction  of 
such  amounts  by  smaU  banks;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DiFAZIO  (for  himself  and  Mr, 
Bomn): 
H.R.  3604.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  to  clarify 
the  definition  of  hardboard,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DioOUARDI: 
H.R.  3605.  A  bUl  to  amend  titie  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  prohibit  the  rental  or  oth^ 
transfer  to  minors  of  obscene  videotapes  by 
persons  in  the  business  of  renting  or  selling 
videotapes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
HJl.  2606.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  dlsaUow  deduc- 
tions for  advertising  expenses  for  tobacco 
products  or  alcoholic  beverages:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  2607.  A  biU  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  establish  a  grant  pro- 
gram for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  cer- 
tain SUte  programs  of  education  with  re- 
spect to  acquired  Immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
HJl.  2608.  A  bUl  to  am«id  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  no 
gain  shall  be  recognized  on  the  Involuntary 
conversion  of  property  without  regard  to 
whether  the  property  is  converted  into 
property  similar  or  related  in  service  or  use 
to  the  property  converted;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Ui.    GAUiO   (for    himself,    Mr. 
Saxtoh.  Mrs.  Jomrsoa  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Comms,  Mr.  Boamxar,  Mr. 
SiaTH    of    New    Hampshire,    Mr. 
HowABO,  VLz.  MuiirRT,  Mr.  Comna. 
Mr.  L*a<»iAasiiio,  Mr.  ScHAVBt.  Mr. 
ScHUAiia,  and  BCrs.  Rouksma): 
H.R.  3609.  A  biU  to  vaeoA  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  prohibit  creditors  from  ex- 
tending credit  for  any  residential  mortgage 
transaction    under    terms    and    conditions 
which  are  less  favorable  to  the  consumer 
than  the  terms  and  conditions  disclosed  to 
the  consumer  at  the  time  of  appUcation  for 
such  credit,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Uriian 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OUCKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Emgush,  Mr.  Joms  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Naolx.  Mr.  Jomtz.  Mr.  Oux.  Mr. 
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VOLKMM.  Mr.  Ponrr.  Mr.  Jfl 

of  South  DokoU.  Mr.  PAiniTA.  Mr. 

Mr.  DoMUi  of  Nouth 

Mr.   8KB.T0N.   Mr.   Kv/ura. 

Mr.  McCtoOTT.  Mr.  Bbocb.  utd  Mr. 

Amaoirrt: 

HJC  MIO.  A  WU  to  r«TlM  the  price  lup- 

port  loon  rotM  for  tbo  IMT  crop  of  com  and 

tbo  IMS  crop  of  wbeot:  to  th«  Committee 

OB  Acrlculture. 

By  Mr.  HOFKIMS  (for  htanwlf.  Mr. 
axMona.  Mr.  Muaou.  Mr.  Buii- 
mnm.  Mr.  Hubbako.  Mr.  Obuc  Mr. 
Mr.  OBorr  amrru,  Mr. 
Mr.  JBFfooBO.  Mr.  Dio- 
OoAmBi.  Mr.  Tbomm  A.  Lukim.  Mr. 
SmAB.  Mr.  McObatb.  Mr.  Roans. 
Mr.  Call*ha«.  Mr.  Immmam  of  VUtri- 
da.  Mr.  BooaKi.  Mr.  Wauhwm.  Mr. 
LoJAii.  Mr.  FuoxL  uid  Mr.   Pn- 
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HJl.  Mil.  A  biU  to  KcomoA  title  18.  United 
atotea  Code,  to  allow  tbe  National  AMOda- 
tlon  of  State  Itednt  OommlHtooen.  State 
ndiW  I  iwiimlwtniM  and  regulatory  authorl- 
tlH  that  regulate  partanutuel  wagering  to 
reoetve  and  abare  Federal  Oovemment 
criminal  Identlfleatlon  reoordK  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  KSMP: 
HJL  MIX.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  ao  aa  to  remore  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outalde  income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing beneflta  thereunder,  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mn.  KXNNKLLT: 
HJl.  MIS.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revonue  Code  of  IBM  and  Utie  I  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  with  regard  to  pension  Integration. 
participation  and  vesting  requirements,  and 
to  provide  for  studlea  relating  to  cost-of- 
Uvtng  adjustments  and  pension  portability; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Kdueattnn  and  I^bor. 

By  Mr.  LOWRT  of  Washington: 
HJt  M14.  A  bill  relating  to  Internships 
under  the  Sea  Orant  Fellowship  Program: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Flahertes. 

By  Mr.  McCANDLESS: 
HJl.  M15.  A  blU  to  provide  that  certain 
lank  shall  be  In  trust  for  the  Pechanga 
Band  of  Lulseno  Mlmlon  Indians  of  tbe  Pe- 
changa Reservation.  CA;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONTOOMKRT  (for  himself. 
Mr.  HAmaManavr,  Mr.  Solomom. 
Mr.  Mic*.  Mr.  Snmr,  Mr.  Pgrnnr. 
Mr.    McKwni,    Mr.    StMoaa.    Mr. 
SiDTH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Rowlamo 
of    Georgia.    Mr.    Bn.iasais.    Mr. 
BaTAMT.  Mr.  RiBQB.  Mr.  Ftoaio,  Mr. 
Rowuun)  of  Ooonecticut.  Mr.  Orat 
of  niinots.  Mr.  Kakiosski.  Mr.  Ros- 
msoii,  Mr.  Smraout.  Mr.  HAsais, 
Mr.  KmnoT.  Mr.  Evans,  and  Mr. 
Dicxnisoa): 
HJl.  MM.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  M.  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  health-care  pro- 
grams of  the  Veterans'  AdmlnlstraUon:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
KoLTia): 
HJl.  MI7.  A  bUl  to  improve  the  Worker 
Adjustotent    Assistance    Program:    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bsmncrr.  Mr.  Fascsu,  Mr.  Onaoiis. 
Mr.  CHAmu,  Mr.  Toowo  of  Florida, 
Mr.  LaniAa  of  Florida.  Mr.  Ibbjutd, 
Mr.  Huno.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Hwuom  of 
Florida.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Bhaw. 


Mr.  Bn.niAgfs.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  MacKat.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida,  and  Mr.  CHuin): 
HJt  MIS.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1M6  to  authorise  the  Issu- 
ance by  States  of  tax-exempt  bonds   for 
hlgh-«>eed     intercity     raU     transportation 
projects  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  C^munittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROWLAND  of  ConnecUcut: 
HJl.  Ml*.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtea  Code  to  make  nondischargea- 
ble  any  debt  arising  from  a  Judgment  or 
consent  decree  requiring  an  Individual 
debtor  to  make  resUtuUon  as  a  result  of  a 
violation  of  State  law:  to  the  (Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mrs.   SCHROEDER   (for    beraeU 
and  Mr.  Talloii): 
H.R.  M30.  A  bill  to  Impose  an  addlUonal 
fee  on  the  Importation  of  goods  Into  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  offsetting  the 
Impact    of    defense    expenditures    on    the 
United  States  economy:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STNAR: 
HJt  M31.  A  blU  to  establish  grazins  fees 
for  domestic  livestock  on  the  public  range- 
lands;  to  the  (Committee  on  Interior. 

By  Mr.   WAXMAN   (for   himself  and 

Mrs.BoxB): 

H.R.  M3S.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  11>  of 

the  Clean  Air  Act  to  regulate  the  emissions 

of  certain  hasardous  air  pollutants;  to  the 

Coounlttee  on  Energy. 

By  Mr.  WOLFE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lsvm  of  California): 
H.R.  M23.  A  bUl  concerning  United  States 
policy  toward  Pakistan;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CARPER: 
HJ.  Res.  S(M.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  period  commencing  on  May  0.  IMS.  and 
ending  on  May  15,  IMS,  as  "NaUonal  Stut- 
tering Awareness  Week":  to  the  C:ommlttee 
on  Post  Office  snd  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
HJ.  Res  SOS.  Joint  resolution  dlsapprov 
ing  the  acUon  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Couxtcil  In  approving  the  "ConsUtutlon  for 
the  State  of  New  Columbia  Approval  Act  of 
1M7:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 

Columbia.  

By  Mr.  SC:HUMi3l: 
HJ.  Res.  SOS.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  ConsUtuUon  of  the 
United  SUtes  relaUve  to  expenditures  of 
candidates  In  Federal  elections;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McEWEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CAina): 
H.  Con.  Res.  134.  Concurrent  resolution 
commending  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Jeru 
salem  on  the  occasion  of  the  30th  aimiversa- 
ry  of  the  reuniflcaUon  of  the  city;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Ms.  SNOWE  (for  herself,  Mr.  Fas- 

CBLL.   Mr.   BaooMriKLD,   Mr.   Hamil- 

TOM.  and  Mr.  Oilmaji): 

H.  Con.  Res.   135.  Concurrent  resolution 

expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 

United  States  allies  with  significant  security 

and  economic  interesU  in  the  Persian  OuU 

should  Join  the  United  States  in  protecting 

our  mutual  interest!  In  the  region;  to  the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fuppo,  and  Mr.  McEwm): 
H.  Res.  lU.  ResoluUon  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  to  require  that  each 
HoiHe  committee  that  reports  leglsUUon 
that  requires  employers  to  provide  new  em- 
ployee beneflU  secure  an  obJecUve  analysis 


of  the  Impact  of  the  legislation  on  employ- 
ment and  International  competitiveness  and 
Include  an  analysis  of  tbe  Impact  In  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  legislation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MKMORIAUB 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  preaented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

101.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  relative  to 
the  high  levels  of  the  Oreat  Lakes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

103.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Ouam,  relaUve  to  the  Ad 
Valorem  Tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

103.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presenUtalves  of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii,  rela- 
tive to  a  naUonal  health  insurance  program: 
JolnUy,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Dnder  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  biUs  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  87:  Mr.  BnuwAii. 

HJt  77:  Mr.  DioOuakdi,  Mr.  Baviu,  Mr. 
DbLat.  and  Mr.  Bxtakt. 

H.R.  3S1:  Mr.  Aspin. 

H.R.  544:  Mr.  CXiNOia,  Mr.  Ackkucaii,  Mr. 
JoNTZ,  Mr.  RooKss.  Mr.  Solomom,  and  Mn. 

LU>YO. 

H.R.  5S7:  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Rmox,  Mr. 
WHrrTKR.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
DsFazio,  Mr.  HoFKiMS,  Mr.  MAVBonLCS.  Mr. 
LioBTrooT.  Mr.  ALXXAinna.  Mr.  Koctmatcb. 
and  Mr.  Tatlob. 

HJl.  573:  Mr.  WoLK. 

H.R.  579:  Mr.  Maszou. 

H.R.  709:  Mr.  CAlsn. 

H.R.  722:  Mr.  FLOBIO. 

H.R.  753:  Mr.  jBrroBBS  snd  Mr.  Rahaix. 

H.R.  809:  Mr.  STBireoLM. 

H.R.  954:  Mr.  Colkmak  of  Texas. 

H.R.  1049:  Mr.  Packabd  and  Mr.  Bbtakt. 

H.R.  1101:  Mr.  Schaktsb  and  Mr.  Wnss. 

H.R.  IMl:  Mr.  Hatu  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
SOLABZ.  Mr.  Biaooi.  and  Mr.  Kilokb. 

HJl.  1312:  Mr.  DS  Luoo. 

HJl.  12SS:  Mr.  Atkihs,  Mr.  Esrr.  Mr. 
HuoKBS.  Mr.  Dwm  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
OBjmfSOH.  Mr.  MoBBisoM  of  Connecticut, 
and  Mr.  Towhs. 

HJl.  1443:  Mi.  Comtb.  Mr.  Cabtbb.  and 
Mr.  DioOuABDi. 

H.R.  1540:  Mr.  Wbiss.  Mr.  Kostmatbb. 
and  Mr.  FOBS  of  Michigan. 

HJl.  156S:  Mr.  Wbbxb. 

HJl.  1604:  Mr.  Minkta.  Mr.  Bodchkb.  Ms. 
Kaptub.  Mr.  KoLTKB.  Mr.  Scrbuzb,  Blr. 
DAmBL,  and  Mr.  Pbppbb. 

HJl.  160S:  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  DbLat,  and  Mr. 
BaowB  of  O>lorado. 

HJl.  1638:  Mr.  Sabo  and  Mr.  Kiukb. 

HJt  1S4T:  Mr.  Wolt. 

HJl.  17M:  Mr.  OomsBSO*  and  Mr.  Daub. 

HJl.  1732:  Mr.  Rajtobu 

HJt  1742:  Mr.  Daub. 

HJt  1787:  Mr.  Laoomabsiwo  and  Mr. 
Hatchb. 

HJt   1794:  Mr.  Tatbor,  Mr.  BomoB  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Wobtlkt.  Mr.  Studdb,  Mr. 
WBga.  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 
HJl.  1800:  Mr.  Webxb. 
H.R.  1843:  Mr.  Bbbmak. 


H.R.  1860:  Mr.  Batbs.  Mr.  Fascbll,  Mr.  Eo- 
WABDS  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Udall,  and  Mr. 
Bomkb  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  1900:  Mr.  Joint,  Mr.  MABmnz,  and 
Mr.  CXay. 

H.R.  1934:  Mr.  Joim. 

H.R.  1942:  Mr.  Mubfht.  Mr.  Fauhtbot. 
Mi.  KAsmiMBiau  Mr.  Bbviix.  Mr.  Acxn- 
MAJ(.  Mr.  Mbazbk.  and  Mr.  Walgbzm. 

H.R.  2017:  Mr.  BuscmnB. 

H.R.  3021:  Mr.  Ixwis  of  Oeorgia,  Mr. 
Owms  of  New  York.  Mr.  FxiOHAit,  Mr. 
OuABim,  Mr.  Mavboui.bs,  Mr.  Hughes,  and 
Mr.  Stokbs. 

HJl.  M56:  Mr.  Walobsh. 

H.lt  2070:  Mr.  Lahcastxs. 

HJl.  2114:  Mr.  Maoioam  and  Mr.  Watkihs. 

H.R.  31M:  Mr.  Kiu>eb  and  Mr.  Bilbbat. 

H.R.  3138:  Mr.  Kostmatbb. 

H.R.  3317:  Mr.  Osxr. 

HJl.  3232:  Mr.  Balixrgxb,  Ui.  Bbowh  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  DioOuabsi,  Mr.  Hastbbt,  Mr. 
Hbpixt,  and  Mr.  Nibl80R  of  Utah. 

H.R.  2248:  Mr.  RoBKBT  F.  SMITH  and  Mr. 
Bbooks. 

H.R.  2249:  Mr.  Vxirro,  Mr.  Batbmam.  Mr. 
Bkbmah.  Mr.  Mahtoh,  Mr.  St  Obrmain.  Mrs. 
BoxBB.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Lukxh,  and  Iti.  Stao- 

CBBS. 

HJl.  2260:  Mr.  Bukhkbb,  Btr.  Volkmbb. 
Mr.  BuHwnia.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Oum.  and  BCr. 
Hbplbt. 

H.R.  2279:  Mr.  Makkxy,  Mr.  Atkihs,  Mr. 
ACKXBMAH,  Mr.  Obbbstab,  Mr.  Fauhtbot, 
Mr.  BxBMAit,  Mr.  Mabvboules.  Ms.  Kaptob, 
Mr.  KiLDBB,  Mrs.  Bozbb.  Mr.  FxioHAif,  Mr. 
Joim,  and  Mr.  Lowbt  of  Washington. 

H.R.  2306:  Mr.  DkLat  and  Mr.  Babton  of 
Texas. 

H.R.  2337:  Mr.  Biaooi.  Mr.  Mamtow,  Mr. 
McHugh.  Mr.  AcKKBMAii,  and  Mr.  Schbuxb. 

H.R.  2383:  B4r.  Niblson  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Bobhlxbt.  Mr.  Bustamahtx,  Mr.  DePazio, 
Mr.  Atkihs.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Lahcastkr.  Mr. 
Mabtihxz,  Mrs.  Behtixt,  and  Mrs.  Boxxb. 

H.R.  24M:  Mr.  iMraat  of  California  and 
Mr.  Bxbmam. 

HJl.  2464:  Mrs.  Byboh.  Ui.  Gbboc,  and 
Mr.  DoBOAM  of  North  Dakota. 

H.R.  2522;  Mr.  DePazio.  Mr.  Appleoati. 
Bir.  OwsHS  of  New  York,  Mr.  BoifioR  of 
Mfa»hig«n,  Mr.  Hatxs  of  Illinois,  and  Mr. 
FoBD  of  Michigan. 
HJl.  3546:  Mr.  Boehlbxt. 

HJ.  Res.  48:  Mr.  Dumcah.  

HJ.  Res.  50:  Mrs.  Boxes.  Mr.  Cbockxtt. 
Mr.  CoopEB,  Mr.  Wobtlet,  Mr.  Johes  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Hi.  Suhbquist. 

HJ.  Res.  61:  B4r.  Youho  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Gbbgg,  and  Mr.  Ibelamd. 

HJ.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Tallor.  Mr.  Obart.  Mr. 
RowLARO  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Harser. 

HJ.  Res.  171:  Mr.  Obat  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
RoKMBB,  Mr.  OuRBKBSOR,  Mr.  Hates  of  Lou- 
isiana, and  Mrs.  Saixi. 
H  J.  Res.  197:  Mr.  Lurgber. 
HJ.  Res.  208:  Mr.  Valertire.  Mr.  Mrazbk. 
Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Whittakeb.  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Scheueb.  Mr. 
Moaklet,  Mr.  Waxmar.  Mr.  Wobtlet,  BCr. 
Obbbstab,  BCr.  Batkmar,  BCr.  Lurgbbr,  Mr. 
Cbockxtt,  BCrs.  Bertlet,  BCr.  Cabpxb.  BCr. 
BEvnx,  BCr.  Fields.  BCr.  C^tre.  Mr.  Busta- 
marte.  BCr.  Cortebs.  BCr.  Fazio,  BCr.  Schu- 
BCr.     Fbost.     BCr.     Cbapmam.     BCr. 


Bubckreb.  BCr.  Biaooi.  BCrs.  Boxxa.  and  BCr. 

KOLTXB. 

HJ.  Res.  251:  BCr.  Weiss.  BCr.  Riraldo. 
BCr.  LnraRGSTOR.  Mr.  Coubteb,  BCr.  Howabd, 
BCr.  RoDiRO,  BCr.  Rose,  BCr.  Tobbicxlli,  BCr. 
DWTXB  of  New  Jersey,  BCr.  Guahihi,  BCr. 
BCabtirbz.  BCr.  Feighar,  BCr.  Prxrzel,  BCr. 
Cbockxtt,  BCr.  Oallo,  BCr.  Brooks,  BCr. 
NiXLSOR  of  Utah,  BCr.  Wobtlet,  BCr. 
DkFazio.  Mr.  ScHExrxB.  and  BCr.  Webeb. 

H J.  Res.  253:  BCr.  Wise.  BCr.  Wobtlet,  Mr. 
Fbark.  BCr.  IfHMAR  of  California,  BCr.  Fish. 
BCr.  Dtmallt,  BCr.  Dorrellt.  BCr.  Stabk. 
BCr.  Kasich.  BCr.  McEwer,  BCr.  Jeftobds, 
BCr.  Moaklet,  BCr.  BCaxtirez,  BCr.  Neal.  BCr. 
Tbapicart,  Mr.  St  Oebmair,  BCr.  Verto,  BCr. 
Mortgomebt.  Mr.  Stargelard,  BCr.  DePazio, 
BCr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  BCr.  Lur- 
gber. BCr.  MoBRisoM  of  ConnecUcut,  BCr. 
Hall  of  Ohio.  BCrs.  Collirs,  BCs.  Srowe.  and 
BCr.  Babtlett. 

HJ.  Res.  361:  Mr.  Hates  of  Louisiana. 

HJ.  Res.  275:  BCr.  Trapicart,  BCr.  Blilet. 
Mr.  Savage,  BCr.  Dorrah  of  (California.  BCr. 
Dtmally.  Mr.  Hortor,  BCr.  Hatcher.  BCr. 
DixoR,  BCr.  Daub,  BCr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  BCr. 
Hughes,  BCr.  BCabttrxz,  BCr.  Schaxpxb,  BCr. 
Vkrto,  Mr.  Lurgber.  BCrs.  Boxeb.  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Fbost,  BCrs.  Roukxma, 
and  Mr.  Bubchmbh. 

H.J.  Res.  391:  BCr.  Skaggs,  BCr.  Gray  of  Il- 
linois, BCr.  DE  la  Garza,  BCr.  DeFazio.  BCr. 
BxRRXTT,  BCr.  Fazio,  BCr.  Bbtart,  and  BCr. 
Hates  of  Illinois. 

HJ.  Res.  296:  BCr.  Ixran  of  California. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  BCr.  Durbir,  BCr. 
LowRT  of  Washington,  BCr.  Weiss,  BCr.  Ker- 
REDT,  BCr.  Hates  of  Louisiana,  BCr.  Lehmar 
of  California.  BCr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  BCr. 
AuCoiR,  BCr.  Wyder,  Mrs.  Boxer,  BCr.  Del- 
LUMS,  and  Mr.  Gbjdersor. 

H.  Con.  Res.  31:  BCr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Gbardy, 
and  BCr.  Jortz. 

H.  Con.  Res.  113:  BCr.  Tbapicart,  BCr.  Mob- 
BisoR  of  ConnecUcut,  BCr.  Hates  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Pkppeb.  ICr.  Boriob  of  BClctaigan.  and 
BCr.  Caboir. 

H.  Con.  Res.  114:  BCr.  Jacobs,  BCr.  Olir, 
and  BCr.  Frark. 

H.  Con.  Res.  122:  BCr.  Oberstar,  BCr.  Cole- 
mar  of  Texas,  BCr.  Bevill,  BCr.  Davis  of  lUl- 
nois,  BCr.   Hebtel.  BCr.  Walobxr,  and  BCr. 

NOWAK. 

H.  Res.  53:  BCr.  Gbardt. 

H.  Res.  110:  BCr.  Rargel  and  BCr.  SwiR- 


43.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
BCr.  Frank  BC.  Portusach.  Guam,  rtiattve  to 
the  late  Honorable  Antonio  Borja  Won  Pat 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


H.  Res.  141:  BCr.  Aspir.  BCr.  Stubps,  BCr. 

GiLMAR,    BCr.    DE   LA    GaBZA,    BCt.    DWTER    of 

New  Jersey,  BCr.  de  Luoo,  BCr.  Fkigrar,  BCr. 
Walcrer,  BCrs.  S(3Rokdeb,  BCr.  Bustamarte, 
BCr.  Wheat,  BCr.  Lehmar  of  Florida.  BCr. 
OwEira  of  Utah,  Mr.  Jortz,  BCr.  Lowbt  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Eckart.  and  BCr.  Bbowr  of 
California. 
H.    Res.    169:    Mr.    Sterholm    and    BCr. 

SWEERXT. 

H.    Res.    177:    BCr.    Bxbxutxr    and    BCr. 

KOLTKB. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  peti- 
tions and  pi^iers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXTTT.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJl.  1777 

By  BCr.  UDALL: 
—Page  62,  after  line  22,  add  the  following 
newsecUon: 

SBC    III.    UNfTBD    8TATB8-80VICT   nVDKNT   EX- 
CHANGES. 

Of  the  amoimts  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  by  section 
201(1),  not  less  than  $2,000,000  for  tbe  fiscal 
year  1988  and  not  less  than  $2,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1989  shall  be  available  only 
for  student  exchanges  between  tbe  United 
SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  pursuant  to  Ar- 
ticle rv  of  The  General  Agreement  Between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Unicm 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  Contracts. 
Exchanges  and  Cooperation  in  the  Scientif- 
ic, Technical.  EducaUonal,  Cultural  and 
Other  Fields  (done  at  Geneva  on  November 
21.  1985). 


HJl.  2112 

By  BCr.  BROOBCFIELD: 

—At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  tbe  foUowing: 

TITLE  Vn— MOUNT  ALTO  EBCBASST 

SITE 

ASSBSSMXRT  OP  SOVntT  XLSCTBORIC  XSPIORAOB 
CAPABtLTTT 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Review  ard  Assessmert.— 
The  Secretary  (rf  Defense  shall  review  and 
assess  tbe  present  and  potential  capabilities 
of  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Unicm  to 
Intercept  United  States  communicaUons  In- 
volving diplomaUc  military,  and  Intelli- 
gence matters  from  facilities  on  Mount  Alto 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  such 
review  and  assessment  not  later  than  90 
diors  after  the  date  of  tbe  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Detxbmiratior  or  (Corsistxrct  With 
Natioral  Sbcubitt.— The  report  required 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  Include  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  present  and  proposed  oc- 
cupiUion  of  faclliUes  on  BCount  Alto  by  tbe 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  consist- 
ent with  the  naUonal  security  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(c)  Classipicatior  op  Report.— Tbe  report 
required  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submits 
ted  In  both  a  classified  and  unclassified 
form,  except  that  the  determination  re- 
quired by  subsection  (b)  shall  be  submitted 
In  an  unclassified  form. 

(d)  LnoTATiOR  OR  Delbgatior.—  Tbe  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  not  delegate  tbe  duty 
to  make  the  determination  required  by  sub- 
section (b). 
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VOTINO  RBCORD  OF  HON.  DON 
J. 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 


orono 


m 


Bounor 
Thwnda%  June  4,  1M7 


ATTTCS 


Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  SpMkar.  I  am  pHwid 
ono*  to^  to  ina«t  in  «w  Conohemionm. 
Reoono  a  M  oI  ttw  kay  voIm  ttwl  I  hM« 
CMt  m  tfw  U.&  HouM  of  n^Mm»mHa»^fm 
ainoo  ttw  taginning  of  Ms  CongraM. 

TTw  M  ii  wrangMl  in  ttw  Mowing  manrwr 
Each  MHn  iMginB  wMh  ttw  rolcaH  vota  nunter 
of  «w  Ml  or  rawMion  Vwl  •)•  Houm  wm 
oonaicMng,  tolovMd  by  »w  M  numtMT  and  ■ 
aummaiy  of  ttw  iaaua.  TNa  ia  to«o«wd  by  my 
a«M)  vola  on  t»  iaaua  and  ttw  vola  oirtoonw. 

TNa  lat  of  votaa  oowara  ttw  paitod  of  Janu- 
aiy  6.1967  to  Miy  13.  1967: 

Krr  Vom  or  CoMonmuii  Don  J.  Puss 

(•)  H.  Rm.  IX  Crcfttea  the  Houae  Select 
Caminlttee  to  InvesUcate  Covert  Anna 
TraiMnetlans  with  Inn.  to  probe  the 
RMkcan  Admlnlatrmtlon's  ules  of  weapons 
to  Inn  and  poaaflde  dlvenlon  of  funds  to 
anU-corenunent  forces  In  Nlcanau*.  Yes. 
Piaaad  416-2. 

(6)  HJL  I.  The  Oean  Water  Act  Reau- 
thoriiatlon.  Amends  and  reauthortaes  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  authorialnc  $30.1  billion 
for  oootndUnc  water  pollution  and  akUnc 
local  Koremments  In  building  sewace  treat- 
ment plants.  The  bill  Indudea  tlS  billion  In 
aewage  aid  for  mr  1966-FT  1M4.  Tea. 
^aaaed  406-8. 

<9>  H.  Rea.  36.  Eatabllahes  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Huncer.  Other  titles  of  the  bill, 
including  estabUahment  of  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Children.  Youth  and  Families,  and 
Select  Committee  on  NareoUca  Abuae  and 
Control,  were  later  adopted  by  voice  vote. 
Yea.Paaaed313-M. 

(13)  HJl.  3.  The  Omnlbua  Highway  Reau- 
thortaatkHi.  Authorlaea  approximately  $60 
bUllon  in  funds  for  highway  and  mass  tran- 
sit programs  in  FY  1967-FY  1961.  Yea. 
Paaaed  401-30. 

(14)  HJl.  1.  Clean  Water  Act  Reauthortsa- 
tion.  Overrtdea  Preatdenta  veto  of  the  bUl  to 
amend  and  reautboriae  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  Yea.  Paaaed  401-36. 

(19)  HJl.  598.  The  Urgent  ReUef  for  the 
fUjwwIf^*  Act.  Amendment  requiring  that 
funding  for  HJl.  568  be  provided  from  exist- 
ing budget  authority  and  not  through  new 
budget  authority.  No.  Palled  303-207. 

(30)  HJl.  568.  The  Urgent  ReUef  for  the 
Bomeleas  Act.  Amendment  requiring  that 
recipients  of  outpatient  health  services  ad- 
ministered under  HJl.  558  be  tested  for  the 
AlOe  Virus.  No.  PaUed  101-392. 

(31)  HJl.  558.  The  Urgent  Relief  for  the 
Homelcas  Act.  Amendment  prohibiting  the 
authortsUlon  of  funds  under  H.R.  558  from 
violating  any  other  federal  law.  Including 
balanced  budget  sUtutea.  No.  PaUed  154- 
230> 

(34)  HJl.  658.  The  Urgent  ReUef  for  the 
Homeless  Act.  Authorises  tf  35  million  over 


four  yean  for  new  aid  to  the  homeleas.  Yea. 
Passed  364-131. 

(90)  BJ.  Raa.  175.  Iforatorlum  on  Oontn 
Aid.  Places  a  six-month  moratorium  on  640 
million  In  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  oootras 
during  which  time  the  president  must  ac- 
count for  funds  previously  provided  to  the 
rebels.  Yea.  Paaaed  360-196. 

(31)  HJl.  1085.  The  New  O.I.  BUI  Educa- 
tional AMlatanoe  Program.  Makes  Chapter 
M  permanent,  authorising  66  months  of 
edueatlofial  benefiU  to  participating  acUve 
duty,  NaUonal  Ouard.  and  Reaenre  miUtary 
personnel  Yes.  Passed  401-3. 

(93)  HJl.  1157.  Farm  DIaaiter  AMistance. 
Provldea  income-support  paymenU  to  cer- 
tain gT«in  produoen  who  could  not  plant 
their  crops  in  1986  due  to  weather  disasters; 
makes  hay  farmen  and  apple  growen  eligi- 
ble for  beneflU  under  a  1988  disaster  pay- 
ment program:  and  authorises  increased 
spending  for  the  disaster  program  subject  to 
further  appropriations.  Yes.  Passed  304-100. 

(35)  HJt  3.  Omnibus  Highway  Reauthor- 
iiKtlon.  Amendment  allowing  States  to  raise 
the  speed  limit  to  65  mph  on  Interstate 
tiighwaya  located  outside  urbanised  areas  of 
50.000  population  or  more.  No.  Passed  317- 
306. 

(39)  HJl.  3.  Omnibus  Highway  Reauthor- 
isatlon.  Overrides  President  Reagan's  veto 
of  the  bill  authorizing  funds  for  highway 
and  mass  transit  programs  through  FY 
1991.  Yea.  Paaaed  350-73. 

(40)  H.  Con.  Res.  34.  Human  RlghU  Viola- 
tions. Protests  continued  violations  of 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Yes. 
Paaaed  415-0. 

(49)  H.  Con.  Res.  93.  FY  1988  Budget  Res- 
olution. President  Reagan's  proposal  setting 
FY  1988  budget  totals  as  foUows:  new 
budget  authority.  $1,142  trillion:  outlays. 
$1,034  triUlon:  revenues.  $916.6  bUUon:  defi- 
cit, $107.8  bUlion.  No.  Palled  27-394. 

(52)  H.  Con.  Res.  93.  FY  1988  Budget  Res- 
olution. Budget  Committee  substitute  set- 
ting FY  1988  budget  totals  as  follows:  new 
budget  authority.  $1,142  trllUon:  outlays. 
$1,039  trillion:  revenues.  $930.9  blUion:  defi- 
cit, $107.6  biUion.  Yes.  Passed  330-192. 

(68)  H.R.  1827.  FY  1987  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations. Appropriates  $9  billion  in  sup- 
plemental funds  for  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987.  Yes.  Passed  208-178. 

(66)  HJl.  9.  Omnibus  Trade  Bill.  Amend- 
ment adding  to  list  of  principal  negotiating 
objectives  for  the  Uruguay  Round  of  multi- 
lateral trade  talks  under  the  Oeneral  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT)  the  ob- 
jective that  most-favored-natlon  sUtus  does 
not  need  to  be  extended  to  any  country  that 
falls  to  maintain  equally  open  markets.  Yes. 
Paaaed  398-19. 

(70)  HJl.  3.  Omnibus  Trade  Bill.  Amend- 
ment requiring  actions  to  prevent  circum- 
vention of  existing  Federal  prohibitions  on 
imports  from  (Tuba.  Also  requires  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  to  report  to  Congress 
on  such  actions.  Yes.  Parsed  394-27. 

(72)  H.R.  3.  Omnibus  Trade  Bill.  The  Gep- 
hardt Amendment,  requiring  identification 
of  countries  with  excess  trade  surpluses 
with  the  United  States  and  quantification  of 
the  extent  to  which  unfair  trade  practices 
contribute  to  that  surplus.  Also  mandates 


negotiations  to  eliminate  those  unfair  trade 
practices,  and.  if  negotiations  fall  or  an 
agreement  Is  not  fully  implemented,  re- 
quires the  imposition  of  tariffs  or  quotas  to 
srield  annvB'  10  percent  reductions  In  that 
country's  trade  surplus.  Yes.  Passed  316- 
314. 

(73)  HJl.  3.  Omnibus  Trade  BlU.  Amend- 
ment striking  certain  portions  of  the  bank- 
ing provisions  of  HJl.  3,  including  provi- 
sions that  mandate  actions  to  establish  a 
competitive  exchange  rate  for  the  dollar, 
provide  relief  lor  Third  World  debtor  coun- 
tries, and  create  a  Council  on  Industrial 
Competltlveneas.  This  amendment  would 
substitute  studies  and  reports  on  exchange 
ntes  and  the  Third  World  debt  problem. 
No.  PaUed  187-239. 

(75)  HJl.  3.  Omnibus  Trade  BlU.  Amend- 
ment granting  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
authority  to  exempt  clasaes  of  investments 
or  Investors  from  the  ruin  requiring  disclo- 
sure of  certain  foreign  Investment  in  U.S. 
businesses  and  real  esUte.  Yes.  PaUed  190- 
330. 

(76)  HJl.  3.  Omnibus  Trade  BiU.  Amend- 
ment denying  Romania  non-diacrimlnatory 
access  to  U.S.  markets  for  six  months,  and 
requiring  a  review  every  six  months  of  Ro- 
mania's compliance  with  existing  statutory 
reqtUrements  for  continued  most-favored- 
natlon  status.  No.  Passed  232-183. 

(77)  H.R.  3.  Omnibus  Trade  BUI.  Substi- 
tute retaining  all  provisions  from  H.R.  3  as 
reported  to  the  House  floor,  but  striking 
provisions  on  excess  trade  surplus  countries, 
international  finance,  foreign  Investment 
disclosure  and  purchases  of  foreign  goods  by 
U.S.  government  agencies.  No.  Failed  156- 
208. 

(78)  HJt  9.  Omnibus  Trade  BUL  Author- 
izes presidential  negotiations  to  reduce 
Intenuitlonal  tariffs  and  non-tariff  barriers 
to  trade:  mandates  reductions  In  trade  sur- 
pluses certain  countries  have  with  the 
United  States:  requires  retaliation  against 
unjustifiable  foreign  trade  practices:  en- 
hances worker  and  company  benefits  for  in- 
dustries Injured  by  Imports:  relaxes  controls 
on  certain  high-technology  products  to 
Western  countries:  enhances  exports;  ex- 
pands programs  for  worker  retraining;  and 
Improves  math,  science,  and  foreign  lan- 
giiage  education.  Yes.  Passed  290-137. 

(80)  H.R.  28.  Expedited  Funds  AvallabUlty 
Act.  UmiU  the  time  that  banks  and  thrifU 
can  deny  access  to  customen'  check  depos- 
iU.  Yes.  Passed  338-5. 

(81)  H.R.  1748.  FY  1988  Defense  Authori- 
zation. Substitute  reducing  to  $288  bUlion 
the  total  FY  1988  Department  of  Defense 
budget  authority.  Yes.  Passed  249-172. 

(83)  H.R.  27.  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corpontlon  Rescue.  Increases  the 
amount  of  funds  raised  to  cover  defaults  of 
savings  and  loan  Institutions  Insured  by  the 
F8UC  from  $5  bUUon  to  $15  bUUon.  Yes. 
FaUed  153-258. 

(85)  H.R.  27.  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  Rescue.  Provides  $5 
biUion  over  two  years  In  borrowing  author- 
ity to  recapitalize  the  F8LIC.  Yes.  Passed 
403-6. 

(88)  HJl.  1748.  FY  1988  Defense  Authori- 
zation. Requires  UJB.  obaervanoe  of  certain 
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limits  set  by  the  unratiHed  1979  UB.-Soviet 
Strategic  Arms  Um't^H""  Treaty  (SALT 
n).  Yea.  Passed  346-181. 

(90)  H.R.  1748.  FY  1968  Defense  Authori- 
ntion.  Amendment  deleting  a  provision  in 
the  bUl  that  would  require  continued  adher- 
ence to  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the 
1973  U  A-Sovlet  Treaty  Umiting  antiballistic 
mlaaUe  (ABM)  systems.  No.  FaUed  159-363. 

(93)  HJl.  1746.  FY  1988  Defense  Authori- 
sation. Amendment  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated 
the  1973  AnU-BallisUc  MissUe  (ABM) 
Treaty  by  constructing  a  radar  installation 
at  Krasnoyarsk.  Yes.  Passed  418-0. 

(93)  H.R.  1748.  FY  1966  Defense  Authori- 
zation. Amendment  deletiitg  $644  million  in 
the  defense  budget  for  components  to  be 
used  in  two  aircraft  carriera.  No.  FaUed  134- 
394. 

(94)  H.R.  1748.  FY  1988  Defense  Authori- 
sation. Amendment  deleting  $844  million  In 
the  defense  budget  for  components  to  be 
used  in  one  aircraft  carrier.  This  amend- 
ment retains  additional  funds  for  the  FY 
1969  budget  that  would  buy  components  for 
one  of  the  two  carriers  requested  by  the 
Navy.  Yes.  FaUed  145-367. 

(98)  H.R.  1748.  FY  1988  Defense  Authori- 
sation. Amendments  recommending  that 
Uie  President  develop  a  plan  to  reduce  the 
number  of  U.S.  mlUtary  personnel  In  Korea 
during  FY  1988-FY  1992.  No.  FaUed  64-311. 

(100)  H.R.  1748.  FY  1988  Defense  Authori- 
sation. Amendment  Increasing  the  strengths 
of  the  National  Ouard  and  mUitary  reserve 
troops.  Yes.  Passed  350-0. 

(107)  H.R.  1748.  FY  1988  Defense  Authori- 
sation authorizing  $4  bilUon  for  Stntegic 
Defense  Initiative  (SDI)  research  In  FY 
1966.  No.  FaUed  139-386. 

(108)  HJl.  1748.  FY  1988  Defense  Authori- 
zation. Amendment  authorizing  $1.2  bilUon 
for  SDI  research  In  FY  1988.  Yes.  FaUed 
105-307. 

(111)  HJl.  1748.  FY  1988  Defense  Authori- 
oUlon.  Amendment  requiring  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  begin  development  of  an 
antl-missUe  defense  system  for  deployment 
beginning  in  1993.  No.  FaUed  121-303. 

(112)  H.R.  1748.  FY  1988  Defense  Authori- 
zation. Amendment  barring  tests  of  a  space- 
baaed  kinetic-kill  vehicle,  which  Is  an  anti- 
missUe  weapon  planned  as  part  of  SDI.  Yes. 
FaUed  303-216. 

(113)  H.R.  1748.  FY  1988  Defense  Authori- 
zation. Amendment  requiring  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  develop  an  anti-missUe 
defense  system  that  would  be  effective 
against  an  accidental  missUe  launch.  No. 
FaUed  121-297. 

(114)  H.R.  1748.  FY  1988  Defense  Authori- 
zation. Amendment  barring  the  award  of 
any  SDI  new  development  contract  to  a  for- 
eign company  if  a  U.S.  company  can 
produce  the  same  item  at  the  same  or  lower 
cost.  No.  Passed  229-187. 

(116)  H.R.  1748.  FY  1988  Defense  Authori- 
zation. Amendment  deleting  $1.7  bUllon  ear- 
marked to  develop  and  produce  the  C-17 
cargo  plane.  Yes.  FaUed  92-321. 

(116)  H.R.  2360.  Debt  Limit  Increase. 
Amendment  raising  the  permanent  ceUlng 
of  the  federal  debt  from  $2.3  trilUon  to 
$2,578  triUlon.  Yes.  PaUed  162-259. 

(117)  H.R.  2360.  Debt  Limit  Increase. 
Raises  the  temporary  ceUIng  on  the  federal 
debt  from  $2.3  triUlon  to  $2.32  trillion, 
through  July  17,  1987.  Yes.  Passed  396-134. 

(118)  H.R.  1748.  FY  1988  Defense  Authori- 
zation. Amendment  deleting  $250  miUlon 
earmarked  to  develop  a  rall-mobUe  basing 
method  for  MX  missiles.  No.  Failed  184-339. 

(119)  H.R.  1748.  FY  1988  Defense  Authori- 
zation.  Amendment  deleting  $674  milUon 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

earmarked  to  purchase  13  MX  missUes  for 
testing  purposes.  No.  FaUed  163-258. 

(120)  HJl.  1746.  FY  1968  Defense  Authori- 
zation. Amendment  barring  pnxnirement  of 
additional  Trident  II  missUes  and  authoriz- 
ing 63.3  bOllon  for  procurement  of  Trident  I 
miasUea.  No.  FaUed  93-330. 

(131)  HJl.  1748.  FY  1988  Defense  Authori- 
zation. Amendment  barring  modification  of 
existing  missile-launching  submarines  to 
carry  Trident  n  missUes.  Yes.  FaUed  109- 
311. 
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Clearty  a  man  of  many  tatenta,  t-arry  Buch- 
heim  reflects  the  true  spirit  of  the  adult  volun- 
teer in  s(xxjting.  He  doesn't  seek  the  spotlight 
or  the  Job  titles,  but  is  more  conoomed  wMh 
getting  the  job  done  on  behalf  of  the  mora 
than  1,600  s(»uters  who  are  (MrrenOy  in- 
votved  with  the  dislricL 


A  TRmUTE  TO  LARRY 
BUCHHKIM 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 

OPCAuroaHiA 

Hf  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKFRSSDfTATIVES 

Tliunday.  June  4.  1987 

Mf.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  On  June  12. 
1967,  l^wry  Buchheim  wM  be  honored  with  the 
prestigious  1967  (lood  Scoutsr  Award  for  the 
El  Gamine  Real  District  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  This  is  a  tremendous  achievement 
and  (.arry  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credM  for 
his  accotnplishments. 

Oie  can  hardly  talk  abcxjt  the  history  of  the 
Capisirano  Valley  without  mentioning  Larry 
Buchheim's  contrlbutxxi  to  the  area  where  he 
was  bom  and  raised. 

Bom  December  22.  1926,  Lany  was  raised 
in  the  San  Juan  (Dapistrarw/Capistrano  Beach 
area  where  his  family  operated  a  large  farming 
operation  and  orange  groves. 

The  affable  Larry  graduated  from  Capis- 
trano  Unton  High  School  where  he  was  con- 
sidered a  star  athlete,  especially  in  the  high 
hurdles  where  he  was  rated  as  one  of  the  top 
ttvee  athletes  In  California. 

Foltowing  graduation,  Lany  immediately  en- 
tered ttw  Army.  Upon  his  return  to  the  area, 
Larry  once  again  became  heavily  Involved  in 
the  comnrHjnity,  serving  on  a  wide  range  of 
boards  and  commissions. 

In  1957,  he  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Capistrano  Union  High  School 
District  and  was  later  instrumental,  along  with 
his  brother  Car\,  in  ttie  formation  of  the  "new" 
city  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  in  1961.  Carl  was 
later  elected  the  first  mayor  of  the  city.  Lany 
served  as  mayor  in  1982-83  after  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  city  council  in  1978.  Lany  is 
now  mayor  pro-tem. 

The  list  of  Larry's  other  contributions  to  the 
community  is  torig,  indeed,  serving  on  such 
noted  bodies  as  the  San  Juan  Capistrano 
Planning  Commission,  the  Capistrano  Valley 
Water  District  Board  of  Directors  and  the  San 
Juan  (Capistrano  Ecorxjmic  Development 
Board. 

Larry  has  been  equally  as  active  on  behalf 
of  the  El  Camino  Real  District  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  serving  on  the  districrt 
chairman's  advisory  team  for  the  past  three 
district  cfiainnen. 

In  1964,  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  dis- 
trict's sustaining  membership  campaign  and 
was  instrumental  in  helpir^g  the  (district  top  its 
finarfdai  contribution  goials. 

Last  year  he  served  as  the  fiost  committee 
chairman  for  ttw  second  annual  El  Camino 
Real  District  Good  Scooter  Reception  wtiic^ 
raised  funds  for  youth  camping  scholarships. 


LEOISIiATION  TO  HELP  UNITED 
STATES  PISHING  INDUSTRY 


HON.  MKE  LOWRY 

OF  WASHIHCTOH 

nf  THX  H0U8X  OP  RXPRESDITATIvn 

TTiunday,  June  4,  1987 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  joined  by  my  coMeagues.  Mr. 
YOUNG  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington, 
and  Mr.  Bonker  of  Washington,  in  introducing 
legislation  that  wUI  reduce  the  uncertainty  sur- 
rounding a  provision  in  eidsting  law  that  oouM 
jeopardize  the  gradual  Americanizalion  of  ttte 
fishing  industry  within  the  U.S.  Excknive  Eco- 
nomic Zone  [EEZ]. 

Eartier  this  year  Mr.  Youno  intnxkiced  H.a 
438  and  I  was  joined  by  Mr.  Miller  in  intro- 
ducing H.R.  1956  to  resolve  this  uncertainty. 
This  legislation  Is  a  compromise  tfwt  ttas  been 
worked  out  between  the  three  of  us  and  Mr. 
Bonker.  This  bill  is  tmly  a  compromise.  It  is 
not  perfect  but  I  believe  that  it  ia  fair  to  all  par- 
ties involved. 

As  we  all  know,  the  United  States  maintains 
a  three-tier  system  in  altocating  the  number  of 
fish  that  ships  are  allowed  to  catch  and/or 
process  within  the  EEZ.  The  first  priority  goes 
to  U.S. -caught  and  U.S.-proces»ed  fish.  The 
second  priority  is  U.S.-caught  and  foreigrv 
processed  fish.  This  towest  priority  is  foreign- 
cauglit  in  foreigrt-processed  fish. 

Interest  has  arisen  because  many  U.S.  fish- 
ermen are  concerr)ed  tftat  existirtg  foreigrvbuitt 
vessels  couM  be  reHagged  as  a  U.S.  vessel, 
and  as  a  result,  enhance  its  fish  altocabon  pri- 
ority. U.S.  laws  prohibit  the  transfer  of  many 
types  of  fcxeign-built  ships  including  vessels 
that  catch  fish.  However,  based  on  some  in- 
terpretations, that  prohibition  doesn't  dearly 
extend  to  fish  processing  vessels.  Many  be- 
lieve that  these  foreign-built  factory  vessels 
have  signifKant  advantages  because  of  con- 
structnnand  labor  costs. 

As  we  devetoped  this  compromisa  I  very  se- 
riously considered  what  effect  this  legislation 
will  have  on  the  U.S.  catcher  vessels  that  now 
participate  in  various  joint  ventures.  As  a 
sMong  supporter  of  joint  ventures,  I  was  con- 
cerned that  if  the  number  of  U.S.  catcher- 
process<x  vessels  ir>crease  with  ttw  enact- 
ment of  legislation  at  the  same  time  that  joint 
ventures  are  t>eing  phased  out  tfMit  we  may 
also  be  eliminating  a  delivery  point  for  U.S. 
catcher  boats  that  now  operate  in  joint  ven- 
tures which  could  have  serious  ecorxxnfc  ef- 
fects on  their  operatwns.  However.^s  tong  as 
the  North  Pacific  Fishery  Management  Council 
and  the  Secretary  of  Comnoerce  continue  to 
implement  the  Magnuson  Act  baaed  on  the 
"full  utilization  principle"— so  that  a  joint  vor»- 
ture  processing  alk)cabon  is  cotttinued  to  be 
made  unless  it  is  clearty  demonstrated  that 
the  donwstic  processing  capacity  exists  to 
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uoncmrm  an  fwt  mmmma. 


THB  fTTAT.T.»voB  OP  AMgRICAW 
CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  BERYL  ANTHONY,  JR. 


n  THE  Hovn  or 

Thundaw,  June  4.1987 

I*.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  SpMkw.  MCh 
VM«««  Of  Rmign  Wan  Of  «w  UnNwl 
«id  Hi  Ladta  Audtoy  oondud  »w  VdM  of 
Ownoorwy  bRMdcMt  »uM<wWliiu  ooniMt 
TN»  ym  mora  twn  300,000  Moondwy 
Mtwol  ttukmtt  piMWod  m  iho  oontMt 

Jh»  oonlMl  ftomo  tt*  y««r  «mw  "Tho 
GhiMng*  of  Aimiicwt  Cmzwwhip."  I  am 
proud  to  aubniil  lor  «w  Reooro  »!•  winning 
•n»y  mm  Jwi  Elzabott)  WNwnt.  Mm  W»- 
tom  IwM  in  ttw  irw  dly  of  Pino  BMf.  AR. 

Har  onhy  in  M»  yoW*  contMt  is  a  poignant 
fwnindar  of  Iha  graat  aignNlcanoe  and  roapon- 

aUMy  aunoundbig  *>•  bottom  we  hav«  as 
I  «M  ara  tortunato  to  Mva  in 


UM 


a  damocralic  aociaty. 

Tbh  CRAUBraa  or  Ammucan  CmzmsHir 
(By  Jsn  EUmbeth  WiUlams) 

It  WM  one  of  UtOM  momlnaa  when  bappi- 
p—  radiated  Uke  warm,  brilliant  rays  of 
sunshine.  It  was  a  brlcht.  clear  mominf .  It 
was  s  mominc  of  hope  end  expectstion. 

As  expected,  the  twelve-story  ship  was 
potaed  motionleas  acainst  the  sky.  The  trsv- 
dcrs  aboard  tbe  michty  vessel  swalted  the 
thrill  of  the  launch.  Finally  tbe  moment  ar- 
rived. America  watched  the  spwx  shutUe 
Challancer  laboriously  move  upward  while 
the  earth  shook  and  vibrated  In  respect.  Aa 
the  Challencer  gained  speed  and  rose 
higher  everyone's  expectations  rose  skyward 
vtth  the  mammoth  space  shuttle.  Suddenly 
this  gigantic  ship,  straining  with  over  SU 
ipnunn  gallons  of  fuel  faltered  slightly.  A 
UtUe  smoke  appeared  at  the  side  of  a  solid 
rocket  booster.  Next,  a  mass  of  smoke,  an 
explosion,  and  the  sight  of  rocket  boosters 
flytiW  ainUeasly  toward  the  ocean.  The 
ChaDenger  and  its  valuable  cargo  of  seven 
human  lives  disappeared  before  the  eyes  of 
^11  America  that  sunny  day  In  January. 

Who  were  the  travelers?  It  Is  said  that  the 
crew  seemed  to  have  been  chosen  to  repre- 
sent "everybody's  America".  Six  crew  mem- 
bers were  experU  in  the  field  of  space  explo- 
ration, but  the  most  popular  traveler  shar- 
ing the  historical  experience  was  a  teacher 
who  was  called  "an  ordinary  dtlaen". 

It  is  at  this  point  that  I  step  in.  I.  too.  am 
an  ordinary  dtlaen.  a  young  person  whose 
treedom  Is  guaranteed  in  our  300  year  old 
Constitution.  Therefore,  I  must  examine 
the  challenges  which  I.  and  all  Americans 
face. 

nist,  I  examine  the  challenge  to  national 
defeue.  Today  we  hear  of  people  fighting 
for  freedom  In  countries  that  have  been  our 
friends  and  neighbors.  Challenges  so  dose 

ImMratr  that  treedom  is  not  a  gift  to  be 
taken  casually,  yreedom  has  a  price.  In 
WashlngtoB.  D.C..  I  viewed  a  tall,  black 
■ant  to  VIelnam  Veterans. 

t  there  I  notteed  an  older  man 

I  an  etched  name  and  weeping.  The 
1  In  that  taiscriptlcn.  like 
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so  many  others,  did  not  consider  the  popu- 
larity of  the  battle,  but  the  purpose. 

Next.  I  examine  the  challenge  to  educa- 
tion. American  citlsens  are  guaranteed  a 
public  education,  but.  young  people  must 
want  to  learn  and  to  work  for  the  success 
that  education  can  bring.  Students  must 
take  the  opportunities  to  hold  offices  and  to 
vote  In  school  elections.  Then,  as  sdulU.  we 
can  witness  a  higher  percentage  of  Ameri- 
cans voting  than  the  S7%  who  voted  this 
year. 

Next.  I  examine  social  challenges  that  do 
not  presently  touch  all  Americans  with 
equal  force  or  urgency.  Our  citlsens  need 
Jobs,  safety,  clear  air.  pure  water,  and  pro- 
tection from  disease.  The  challenge  of  clU- 
aenshlp  must  be  accepted  even^here— In 
states  where  democracy  was  bom.  In  states 
where  surplus  of  crops  feed  the  world's 
hungry,  and  In  states  that  offer  breathtak- 
ing scenery.  Tes.  All  have  a  part. 

The  seven  occupants  of  the  Challenger 
■pace  shuttle  probably  had  seven  different 
personal  reasons  for  boarding  that  fateful 
ship.  But.  whatever  personal  commitments, 
they  also  made  a  public  commitment. 

They  said  to  us.  ordinary  citlsens.  that 
they  had  examined  the  risks,  and  were  step- 
ping sboard  for  the  future  of  America. 
President  Reagan  best  described  the  chal- 
lenge of  dtlaenshlp  when  he  said.  "The 
future  doesn't  belong  to  the  faint-hearted.  It 
belongs  to  the  brave." 

Now  I  understand  why  the  space  shuttle 
was  named  "Challenger",  and  I  understand 
why  I  must  accept  the  challenge  that  ac- 
companies my  citizenship.  Unlike  the  once 
In  a  lifetime  experience  of  a  spaceflight,  dti- 
senshlp  lets  me  board  the  sturdy  ship  called 
Freedom.  In  it.  I.  and  all  Americans,  surge 
forward  slowly  and  steadily  to  fulfill  hopes, 
dreams,  and  expectations. 


THREE  YEARS  IN  A  FEDERAL 
PRISON  FOR  REFUSING  TO 
REGISTER  WITH  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE 


HON.  GERALD  BJL  SOLOMON 

OP  mw  TOSK 
Ilf  THS  B008S  OP  UtntBSDfTATlVgS 

Thunday.  June  4,  1987 
Mr  SOLOf^lON  Mr  Speaker,  as  the  spofv 
9or  of  the  Solon>on  arnendments,  corKiitioning 
Federal  benefits  to  the  requirefnent  to  regiater 
with  Selective  Service  I  wish  to  alert  young 
men  across  the  country  of  the  other  conae- 
quancaa  of  faiing  to  regialer  with  Satoctive 

Faiura  to  regiater  is  a  felony  puniahable  by 
a  fine  of  up  to  $250,000  and/or  a  sentence  of 
up  to  5  years  in  a  Federal  penitentiary.  And 
the  Federal  Government  is  not  kidding,  on 
May  29  of  this  year  a  Federal  district  court 
judge  sentenced  Gillam  Kerley,  a  student  at 
the  Univeraily  of  Wiaconsin,  to  3  years  in  a 
Fadartf  priaon  for  failing  to  register  with  the 
Selactiva  Service  System. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  wish  to  insert  the 
thoughtful  and  thought  provoiung  comments 
of  the  Director  of  Seiective  Service  on  this 


Rxsirmro  trx  Inactioiis  op  Rssistom 

(By  Wilfred  L.Ebel) 

David  CNllssi  Kerley  has  been  convicted  as 

a  felon  by  a  jury  of  his  peers  in  Madison. 

Wisconsin.  On  IiCay  39th,  he  was  sentenced 
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to  S  years  in  prison  and  ordered  to  pay  a 
1 10.000.00  fine.  His  crime?  Refusing  to 
comply  with  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act— the  federal  law  that  requires  men  to 
register  srith  SelecUve  Service  within  30 
days  of  their  18th  birthday. 

While  I  agree  with  the  necessity  to  pros- 
ecute nonregistrants,  I  have  great  sympathy 
for  Ui.  Kerley.  My  feelings  are  akin  to  the 
adage  that  one  should  "hate  the  sin.  but 
love  the  sinner."  It  Is  a  paradox  that  a  man 
fortunate  enough  to  live  In  a  free  society- 
one  that  protects  our  right  of  legitimate  dls- 
■ent— should  choose  to  defy  a  law  that  helps 
guarantee  our  freedoms.  Registration  gives 
our  nation  the  ability  to  call  on  iU  young 
men  In  any  future  emergency,  should  Con- 
gress decide  a  draft  Is  needed. 

Mr.  Kerley  over-stepped  the  twunds  of  le- 
gitimate dissent  by  knowingly  and  willingly 
violating  the  law.  The  government  literally 
begged  him  to  register  aiul  thus  avoid  going 
to  trial.  Regrettably.  Mr.  Kerley  adamantly 
and  repeatedly  rejected  such  entreaties.  Ap- 
parently he  never  understood  that  it's  okay 
to  t>e  discontent  in  our  society,  but  it's  not 
okay  to  t>e  a  malcontent.  For  a  democracy  to 
thrive,  dtisens  cannot  pick  and  choose 
which  Uws  they  will  obey:  all  Uws  must  be 
obeyed.  Laws  that  prove  unpopular  or 
unwise  are  changed  by  our  society  through 
our  system  of  government,  not  l>e  criminal 
disobedience. 

Despite  widespread  circulation  of  fliers  on 
the  University  of  Wisconsin's  Madison 
campus,  calling  for  students  to  "pack  the 
courtroom."  very  few  supporters  of  the  de- 
fendant were  present  when  the  guilty  ver- 
dict was  handed  down.  I  suspect  that  the 
young  men  In  Madison,  like  Just  about  all 
young  American  men,  know  that  spending 
those  five  minutes  at  the  post  office  to  give 
the  government  your  name,  address,  date  of 
birth,  social  security  and  phone  numbers  is 
a  civic  duty  as  well  as  a  legal  requirement. 
Failure  to  register,  they  know.  Is  simply  not 
worth  the  risk  of  t>elng  branded  a  felon, 
twing  denied  federal  student  aid,  or  making 
themselves  ineligible  for  most  federal  em- 
ployment and  certain  federal  Job  training 
beneflU. 

It  Is  sad  to  note  that  Mr.  Kerley  has  also 
placed  his  future  profession  at  risk.  He  as- 
pires to  a  degree  in  law.  and  one  must 
sronder  what  difficulties  will  be  encountered 
when  a  convicted  felon  applies  for  admit- 
tance to  the  bar. 

Although  I  have  never  met  Mr.  Kerley,  I 
am  certain  we  share  some  common  concerns 
and  goals.  Surely,  we  tx>th  want  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans  to  eiUoy  the  same 
benefits  we  Inherited  from  our  forebears. 
But  history  teaches  the  wise  must  not  only 
pray  for  peace,  they  must  simultaneously 
prepare  for  war.  Preparedness  never  caused 
a  war  and  unpreparedness  never  prevented 
one. 

This  year,  as  we  conunemorate  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  signing  of  our  Constitution, 
we  should  each  remember  that  freedom 
isn't  free.  Nor  Is  its  permanency  ensured. 
Each  generation  must  l>e  prepared  to  make 
whatever  sacrifices  are  necessary  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  American  values.  In  our 
culture,  the  security  of  our  free  sodety 
must  often  rank  ahead  of  individual  goals  or 
beliefs.  Concomitantly,  we  must  adhere  to 
the  legal  concept  of  least  drastic  means. 
That  is  to  say  the  government's  method  of 
assuring  the  safety  of  the  state  must  mlni- 
miae  Instruslon  on  Individual  rights. 

Peacetime  registration  wiUkout  a  <kaft  la 
hardly  intrusive.  18  mllliea  ssen  have  regis- 
tered since  President  Carter  called  fer  a 
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return  to  peacetime  registration  after  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  No  doubt 
many  were  less  than  eager  to  do  so.  and 
some  have  legltlate  and  deeply  felt  objec- 
tions of  conscience  that  would  preclude 
th«n  from  serving  In  war.  But  they  lived  up 
to  their  obligation  by  registering  and  the 
moral  high  ground  belongs  to  them.  Not  one 
has  been  adversely  affected  because  they 
ol)eyed  the  law— they  go  to  school,  work, 
travel,  marry  and  enjoy  all  the  other  l)ene- 
flts  of  living  In  our  great  nation.  Every  reg- 
istrant knows  that  registration  is  not  an  ob- 
ligation to  serve  In  the  military.  All  should 
know  that  the  System  will  provide  equlUble 
opportunities  lor  exemptions,  postpone- 
menU  and  deferments  should  Congress  rein- 
state a  draft.  Conscientious  objector  status 
will  Xx  dispensed  liberally  to  those  whose  re- 
ligious, ethical  or  moral  l)ellef8  cause  them 
to  oppose  mUltary  service.  It  Is  out  of  fair- 
ness to  these  millions  who  have  registered 
that  the  government  is  obligated  to  pursue 
those  few  who  have  failed  to  comply. 

I  am  proud  of  the  5,000  young  men  who 
come  forward  to  register  every  day.  I  lament 
that  Mr.  Kerley  doesn't  share  this  pride.  He 
has  failed  to  understand  that  registration  Is 
an  Investment  our  nation  must  make  to  help 
maintain  the  peace. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 
TODAY  AT  THE  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION  (JUNE  4) 

HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

OP  ntsuMA 
HI  THB  HOUSK  OP  RKPKSSKHTATIVKS 

Thunday,  June  4,1987 
Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  drawing  up 
its  comprehensive  plan  to  overhaul  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  the  Virginia  delegatnn 
had  left  a  few  blanks  to  be  fHled  in  during  the 
subsequent  Convention  debates.  Randolph  in- 
serted most  of  these  gaps  in  place  of  specific 
numbers  thus  giving  the  delegates  more  flexi- 
bility in  their  deliberations. 

For  exan^,  on  June  4.  the  delegates  de- 
bated the  size  of  the  executive  branch  without 
any  guidance  from  the  Virginia  plan,  which 
had  not  apedficatty  indicated  how  large  that 
branch  shouU  be. 

Some  participants  feared  that  investing  all 
executive  power  in  one  indivklual  would 
produce  an  elected  monarch.  However,  most 
of  the  delegates  believed  ttiat  ttte  country 
needed  more  centralization  and  control  arxl 
noted  that  a  single  executive  had  wori^ed  rea- 
sonably well  in  the  States.  So,  the  Convention 
dedded  to  fill  that  blank  «Mth  a  "one"  reaulting 
in  a  single  executive. 


EDUCATION  IS  OUR  BEST 
DEFENSE  AGAINST  AIDS 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  HOSTH  DAKOTA 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OP  BCrRXSKHTATlVKS 

Thunday.  June  4,  1987 
Mr.  OORGAN  of  HaiVn  Dakota  Mr.  Speaker, 
thia  week  more  than  6,000  people  have  gath- 
ered in  Washington.  DC.  for  the  Third  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Acquirad  Immune  Defi- 
ciency Syndrome  [AIDS).  Throughout  the 
week,  aa  medfcal  experta  have  diacuaaad  their 
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efforts  to  fir>d  appropriate  treatment  and  a 
cure,  public  offidais  have  focused  tf>eir  atten- 
tton  on  the  question  of  marxtatory  testing. 
While  I  support  and  encourage  the  medial 
community's  endeavors  and  am  in  favor  of  ad- 
ditkjnal  testing,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  until 
ttiere  is  a  cure,  we  shouM  concentrate  on  pre- 
vention; It  is  our  best  defense  against  this 
dreadful  disease. 

Becauae  prevention  can  only  result  from  an 
informed  citizenry,  we  need  a  strong,  accurate 
education  program.  In  an  effort  to  reach  this 
goal,  today  I  am  introdudng  legialatkxi  to  help 
State  and  k)cal  education  agencies  devetop 
and  implement  AIDS  educabon  cumcula  for 
public  schools  and  teachers.  WNIe  the  Center 
for  Disease  Control  and  the  Put>lic  Health 
Service  have  made  funds  available  for  this 
purpose,  the  demand  far  exceeds  the  funds 
available. 

For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1987  States  re- 
quested more  than  $48  million  for  AIDS  relat- 
ed activities  however  only  $24  million  was 
available.  Thus,  many  States  were  forced  to 
scale  down  or  eliminate  their  AIDS  educatkxi 
programs.  Unfortunately,  the  programs  to  edu- 
cate teacf)ers  were  often  the  ones  eliminated. 
The  legislation  I  have  introduced  today  author- 
izes $50  million  to  fill  this  void  and  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  so  that  States  can  accelerate 
their  education  efforts. 

AIDS  is  a  difficult  issue  for  many  people  to 
discuss.  It  focuses  on  two  subjects  many 
people  are  reluctant  to  talk  about— sexual  be- 
havior and  dnjg  abuse.  Particularly  because 
AIDS  can  be  a  deNcate  topic,  especially  for 
parents  and  their  chiklren.  we  must  educate 
our  teachers  so  they  can  help  us  educate  our 
children. 

There  are  currently  35,960  diagnosed  cases 
of  AIDS  in  the  United  States.  While  many  of 
us  quickly  point  out  the  overwtielming  majority 
of  these  cases  are  homosexual  or  bisexual 
men  or  intravenous  drug  users,  the  inddence 
of  AIDS  among  heterosexuals  is  increasing 
rapidly  and  the  total  number  of  cases  is  ex- 
pected to  double  within  the  next  12  to  15 
months. 

Until  we  find  effective  treatment  and/or  a 
cure,  the  medical  bills  for  treating  AIDS  pa- 
tients over  the  next  5  years  are  expected  to 
exceed  $40.5  bUHon.  Medicare  and  MedKSid 
will  cover  atKKrt  35  percent  of  this  total  whtah 
does  not  indude  treatment  for  AIDS-related  ii- 
rwsses  or  the  relatively  new  drug  AZT.  whfch 
can  coat  over  $10,000  per  year  per  patient 

Clearly  the  coat  to  society  is  growing. 
Young,  productive  Kves  are  being  lost  We  can 
no  tonger  view  AIDS  as  someone  else's  prob- 
lem. We  need  to  respond  with  infonnation  not 
panic— until  there's  a  cure  our  only  defenae  is 
preventxjn. 

HJl.  2607 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  establish  a  grant  program  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  certain  State  pro- 
grams of  education  with  respect  to  ac- 
quired Immune  deficiency  syndrome 
Be  it  enacted  fry  the  SenaU  and  Houtt  of 

Repnaentativa   of  the    United   States   of 

America  in  CongretM  ouenMed, 
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SECTION  1.  BSTABUaailENT  OP  GKANT  PHOGKAII 
POR  CklTAOi  STATE  PBOCaAMB  OP 
EDUCATION  WITH  BBSPICT  TO  AC- 
QUIKKD  IMMUNB  DBPKnMCV  STN- 
DROME. 

Section  318(d)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  247c(d))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
may  make  grants  to  the  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  each  State  to  develop  for, 
and  Implement  In.  the  public  school  system 
of  the  State— 

"(A)  a  curriculum  for  educating  students 
with  respect  to  the  prevention  and  control 
of  acquired  immune  defidency  syndrome: 
and 

"(B)  a  program  for  educating  teachers 
with  respect  to  teaching  such  curriculum.". 

SEC  2.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  318(e)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  247c(e))  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  subsection  (dX2),  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $50,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988.". 
SEC  J.  EPFECnVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  October  1,  1987,  or  upon  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichev- 
er occurs  later. 


OFFICE  OF  OFFICIAL  WASTE 
REDUCTION 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OPMAETLAJd) 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTATITBS 

Thunday,  June  4, 1987 
Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  riae  in 
support  of  legislation  introduced  by  my  (totiiv 
guished  colleague,  Mr.  Carper  of  Delaware. 
This  important  piece  of  legislation  establishes 
an  Office  of  Waste  Reductton  within  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency.  The  Office  of 
Waste  Reduction  would  operate  a  waste  re- 
duction clearinghouse  that  wouM  deal  with 
America's  waste  directly  at  the  source.  For 
years,  scientific  studies  have  shown  us  tfiat  in 
order  to  avoid  costly  cleanup  efforts  such  as 
Superfund,  we  must  go  to  tfie  generators  of 
the  toxic  waste  and  eliminate  it  on  site.  This 
bill  proposes  just  tf>at 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion so  we  can  avoid  future  environmental 
atrocities  on  the  magnitude  of  Love  Cmnd. 
The  waste  reductkx)  clearinghouse  woiMoo^ 
lect  informabon  on  waste  reduction  mathoda 
to  akl  private  sector  companies  which  have 
made  a  commitment  to  waste  reduction,  but 
are  unabte  to  do  so  becauae  of  their  lack  o< 
reaources.  Up-to<late  waste  management 
technotogies  and  sennces  wil  be  provided  to 
hazardous  waste  generators,  inducing  online 
computer  access  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  moat  attractive  part  of  thia 
bill  is  that  It  will  minimize  the  bunJen  on  inAia- 
try  and  the  taxpayers.  Industries  that  produce 
more  than  1.000  kilograms  of  hazardoua 
waste  per  month  would  pay  a  fee  on  wastes 
tint  are  transp(xted  out  <>f  ttieir  fadNly  for 
treatment,  storage,  or  disposal,  tfiereby  craat- 
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Ino  «<  wMMonal  lno««v«  to  puTMM 

ducHon  •ftorts.  TY*  Im  wnutd  go  toiMrd  ttw 

Mrtng  of  «w  wMM  rMlucion  ctMrtnghouw 


InMolM  al  tha  Kdctonl*— train  dfMmaot*. 
ra.  truck  oMhM.  oofKarnirirtion 
fttm  toidc  iMid  Mk-hm  can  avoid  by  worWftg 
tooln*wla  hnardoua  wasia  onMa.  Now  ia 
dawly  «w  I'm*  to  addraaa  iNa  oMcal  iaaua 
«)d  put  «i  and  to  tha  horrUa  haaNh  haarda 
ttwt  toidc  wMla  poaaa  to  our  world.  Tha 
IMiad  Slalaa  muat  nawar  walva  from  ila  oom- 
n*i>ant to  protacltha arwironmam— and  I  ba- 
lava  that  INa  b«  ia  a  atap  in  tha  rigM  dirw> 
tion. 


THE  TERRORIST  ORGANIZATION 
EXCLUSION  ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  ELTON  GALLEGLY 


orcAUFoaau 


ATTVCS 


HI  THB  Houn  or 

Thundav.  June  4.  IBS 7 

Uk.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Opaahar,  today  I  riae  in 

akong  mjfipon  of  H.R.  2587.  tha  TarrorM  Or- 

aMiiaion  Exduaion  Ad  o(  1987.  I  am  an 

original  ooaponaor  o(  thia  laglatalton  bacauae  I 

~  ahould  talce  the 


tarrartst  ac- 
liona  aupportad  by  ita  pramiar  organization  of 
its  Idnd  in  tha  wortd  today,  tha  f^alaaHne  Ub- 
aration  Organization. 

H.R.  2587  would  accomplah  thi*  goal  by  af- 
facHwaly  doaing  tha  PLO  "obaarvar"  mission 
to  tha  Unilad  Naliona  in  Naw  Yortc.  and  tha 
PLO  "intormafton"  offloa  in  Washington.  CX;. 
TNa  lagialation  would  also  predude  the  open- 
ing of  my  naw  PLO  officM  in  tha  United 


There  wa  easentially  three  operative  provi- 
alons  to  this  bill.  The  tMll  will:  Rrst  proNbit 
wiyona  in  tha  Unitad  Stataa  from  receiving 
anything  of  vakia  ascapt  informational  material 
tram  tha  PLO,  its  agents,  consiituant  groups, 
or  any  succaaaor  group  to  the  PLO;  second, 
prohibit  the  expandture  of  any  funds  in  the 
UrMed  Stalae  t^  the  PLO  or  any  of  its  constit- 
uanl  groupa:  and  third,  bar  the  establishment 
or  maintainanca  of  any  PLO  offica.  haadquar- 
tars,  or  other  facility  within  the  juriadkrlion  of 
the  Unitad  Stataa. 

Tha  raaaons  for  this  bill  are  obvious.  The 
barbaric  practice  of  terrorism  continues  to  be 
one  of  tha  greavest  ttveats  facing  the  free 
world.  Tha  actMbes  of  the  PLO  in  both  engag- 
ing in  tsrroriat  atrootes,  and  trainirtg  a  wide 
variety  of  tarroriat  operatives,  have  in  large 
p«t  bean  raeponsaila  for  the  advent  of 
modem  terrorism.  In  facL  the  crime  of  aircraft 
NiacUng  was  primarily  developed  and  refined 
by  tha  PLO. 

Tha  PLO  hM  baan  largely  responsible  for 
unleaahing  a  bloody  soourage  of  terrorism  on 
tha  wortd,  and  the  United  States  has  been  a 
primary  target  In  1983  alone.  274  Americans 
were  kMed  and  118  iniured  in  terrorist  attacks. 
In  1988.  the  State  Department  has  reported 
that  27  percent  of  all  terrorist  attacks  were 
targeted  at  U.S.  cMzena  and  property. 

The  PLO  has  been  dbadly  involved  in  a 
Ivga  rurrbm  of  tarroriat  attacks  against  the 
United  States  which  has  cost  the  lives  of 
donna  of  American  citizens.  While  the  com- 
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plete  let  of  theee  atrodtiaa  is  too  long  to  ra- 
oounl  hare,  a  law  aiiamplss  are  Muatraliva.  In 
1973.  Cteo  NoaL  tha  US  Ambaaaador  to  tha 

Sudan  wee  asaassinateil  by  the  PLO  Black 
September  group  at  the  order  of  Yasser 
Aralat,  tha  dhairman  of  the  PLO.  In  1985.  the 
PLO  plwwwd  and  executed  the  NtacMng  of 
tha  Acfm»  Laum  ship  and  the  aubeequent 
murder  of  Leon  KNnghofter,  a  U.S.  cWzen.  The 
maatannind  of  this  crime.  Abu  Abbas,  was 
triad  «id  aentenced  in  absentia  to  We  impria- 
onment  by  the  Italian  court  for  his  role  In  the 
KHnf^Kiffer  murder.  IncredMy,  Abbas  currently 
sits  on  the  exacutive  committee  of  the  PLO. 
Juet  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mahrmud  Ahmad  was 
wrested  in  New  York  tor  his  role  in  a  1986 
bombing  of  an  Israeli  bus  which  kiHed  the 
driver  and  left  three  paaserigers  serkMJSly 
«w)unded.  A  PLO  terrorist  Abu  Nidal.  has  al- 
ready ttireatened  to  retaliate  against  the 
United  States  if  Ahmad  rs  extradited  to  Israel 
as  is  expected. 

Today,  the  PLO  ramaina  an  organizatton 
dadfcatad  to  ttw  practkse  of  terrorism  to  fur- 
ther Ms  aims.  The  United  States  must  take 
direct  action  agairtst  any  organization  that  es- 
pouses terrorism.  It  is  hidkTOus  to  aitow  the 
PLO  free  rain  to  spread  their  ideology  of  hate 
and  vioianca  in  our  country.  The  United  States 
has  every  right  to  defend  its  citizens  from  ter- 
rorist attack,  and  this  bin  is  a  step  in  that  d»- 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ERNIE 
ELU8WORTH 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 

orcAuroamA 

ni  THB  HOnSK  or  KSPRKSnfTATIVXS 

Thuraday,  June  4.  1987 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  12. 
1987,  Ernie  Ellsworth  win  be  honored  with  the 
prestigious  1987  Good  Scouter  Award  for  the 
El  Camino  Real  district  of  ttie  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  This  is  a  tremerxkxjs  actiievement 
and  Emia  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
his  accomplisfimems. 

Ernie  was  txxn  in  McNary,  AZ.  where  he 
grew  up.  graduating  from  Mesa  High  ScfKX>l  in 
1964.  He  continued  his  education  at  Arizona 
State  University  wfwre  he  graduated  with  a 
BA  in  aoorKxnics  in  1970.  He  earned  his  law 
degree  in  1975  from  Pepperdine  University 
School  of  Law.  He  passed  the  Cakfomia  State 
Bar  exam  in  1976. 

Prior  to  starting  his  legal  career.  Ernie  spent 
2  years  on  a  mission  for  his  cfHjrch  in  Chile. 
He  also  spent  8  years  in  the  Army  Reserve 
and  Nattonal  Guwd.  attaining  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain prkx  to  ttw  completion  of  his  duties. 

After  he  earned  his  law  degree  and  passed 
tfie  State  bar.  Emie  bnefly  established  hn 
practk»  m  Newport  Beach,  later  movir«g  it  to 
Laguna  Htfis  in  1976. 

A  resident  of  Nellie  Gail  Ranch  in  Laguna 
HMIs.  Ernie  has  been  an  active  force  in  his 
community,  church,  and  the  Boy  Scouts.  Long 
active  in  tt>e  SaddletMCk  Regkxtal  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Erme  served  as  president  of  tfus 
large  organizatkin  in  1980-81.  He  is  still  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  and  is  chair- 
man of  the  cfMmber's  dtyfwod  study  conwnit- 
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Ha  is  aiao  a  member  of  the  MouNon  Niguel 
water  dMrict  board  of  dhnadors.  a  poaWon  he 
haa  haM  since  1983.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
boerd  of  doctors  of  the  Laguna  Hits  Rotary 
Ciub. 

Through  his  extenetve  involvement  in  his 
church.  Emie  has  been  irwtrumental  in  helpir^ 
the  El  Camino  Real  dMrict  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  He  has  served  in  numerous  ca- 
pacities for  tf>e  Scouts,  inckjdirig  Troop  729 
scoutmaster  from  1981  to  1985. 

Emie  is  to  be  applauded  for  his  unaeMah 
devotion  to  hie  community. 

Cleariy  a  man  of  many  talents.  Emie  Ells- 
worth reflects  the  true  spirit  of  Vna  adult  volurv 
teer  in  Scouting.  He  doeen't  seek  tfte  spotkgtrt 
of  ttie  job  titles,  but  is  more  corwemed  vrith 
getting  the  iob  dorw  on  behalf  of  tfie  more 
than  1,600  Scouters  wfio  are  currently  irv 
volved  with  the  dMrict 
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FAIRNESS  DOCTRINE 


FEDERAL  INTERNSHIPS 
PROGRAM 


HON.  MKE  LOWRY 

OF  WASBUfGTON 

IH  THX  HOUSE  Or  UntKSnfTATTVIS 

Thurtday,  June  4,  1987 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker. 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to  authorize 
Federal  interrwfups  ur>der  the  Sea  Grant  Fel- 
kjwship  Program. 

In  1978.  tfw  Natkxwl  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  [NCAA]  established  an 
internship  program  as  one  element  of  the  Na- 
Horai  Sea  Grant  College  Program  Under  tt«s 
internship  program,  sea  grant  institutxxts  can 
recaiva  matcfiing  grants  to  serKJ  selected 
graduate  students  to  Washington,  DC,  for  1- 
yaar  Internships.  During  this  1  -year  period,  the 
interns  work  in  congressior^  offces  or  vari- 
ous NOAA  offices.  The  program  is  intended  to 
rourxj  out  the  students'  traifwig  by  givinQ  them 
some  expenerx»  at  tt>e  Federal  policymaking 


AltfKwgh  legislatkxi  wf«ch  established,  or 
reautt>orized,  the  Sea  Grant  Program  makes 
no  specifk:  proviswn  for  the  internship  pro- 
gram. NOAA  established  ttw  program  under 
ttw  t>road  authorities  conferred  t>y  ttw  act 
NOAA  believed  that  no  spedfk:  congressional 
approval  was  necessary. 

Recently,  an  opinion  by  ttw  Department  of 
Comrtierce's  Office  of  inafMdor  General, 
completed  a  survey  ttwt  determir>ed  tt^at  ttw 
NatKX^  Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act 
of  1966  and  tt>e  Sea  Grant  Improvenrtent  Act 
of  1976  dkl  not  auttxxize  ttie  interchip  pro- 
gram. 

This  program  is  a  very  worttiwfiile  program 
and  has  broad  bipartisan  support.  Two  brils 
that  have  already  been  introduced  (H.R.  1717 
and  H.R.  1727)  to  reauthorize  the  Sea  Grant 
Program  both  contain  proviaions  to  autfK)rize 
the  internship  program. 

In  light  of  the  confuskxi  about  the  status  of 
the  internship  program.  I  am  introducing  this 
legislation  which  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
pass  before  ttw  end  of  ttw  rrxsnth  to  dear  up 
any  ur>certainty  8urrourxJir>g  ttw  internship  pro- 
gram In  ttw  interim  twfore  reauthorizing  legis- 
lation ts  enacted. 


HON.  BERYL  ANTHONY,  JR. 

or  AUCANSAS 

Df  THX  HOU8S  Or  RSPRnKHTATTVBS 
Thunday,  June  4,  1987 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  was 
uniMe  to  cast  my  vote  on  ttw  important 
iaaua.  I  would  like  the  Record  to  reflect  my 
views.  I  riae  in  support  of  H.R.  1934.  the  Fair- 
ness in  Broadcasting  Act  of  1987.  This  piece 
of  legislation  Is  Important  to  prevent  ttw  FCC 
from  repealing  the  doctrine  and  to  require  the 
Commission  to  vigorously  enforce  it.  Although 
ttw  number  of  radn  statx>ns  has  increased, 
demarxj  continues  to  exceed  supply.  Ttwre- 
fore.  Federal  regulation  Is  still  necessary  to 
ensure  a  balarxwd  coverage  of  controversial 
issues.  This  biN  wouW  not  create  additional  re- 
strictkxis  on  t>roadcasting,  but  woukj  only 
codHy  an  existing  practice  which  has  k>r>g 
baan  a  fundamental  part  of  this  country's 
broadcast  policy.  It  wouki  require  radk>  and 
television  broadcasters  to  afford  reasonable 
opportunity  for  ttw  discusskxi  of  conflKting 
views  on  issues  of  put)lic  importance. 

Sirxw  broadcasters  are  granted  a  Federal  li- 
cense altowing  exclusive  use  of  a  scarce  pub- 
Ndy  owned  resource,  they  are  obligated  to 
promote  diversifcatkxi  of  mass  communica- 
tk>n  rrwdta  and  are  entrusted  to  serve  the 
public  interest.  This  doctrine  is  in  keeping  with 
the  obligatx>ns  of  broadcasters  to  assure  the 
right  of  ttw  pMkc  to  receive  a  maximum  of  irv 
formation,  opinion,  and  kleas.  It  provides  a 
put>Hc  mechanism  for  redressing  imbalances 
in  public  broadcasting.  Rather  than  restricting 
infOTTTWtion,  this  doctrine  provMes  for  in- 
creased access  for  a  variety  of  views  in  ttw 
discussion  of  public  controversies.  It  prevents 
groups  with  excess  funds  from  saturating  the 
airwaves  to  advocate  a  controversial  view- 
point In  additkxi,  it  will  prevent  ainwaves  from 
becoming  an  outlet  for  purely  personal  or  pri- 
vate interests  of  ttw  licensee. 

Furthemrwre,  since  this  doctrirw  does  not 
mandate  precise  equivalence  in  ttw  discus- 
sion of  all  views  on  issues,  but  rrwrely  affords 
"reasonable  opportunity"  for  these  discus- 
sions, it  enhances,  rather  than  restricts,  the 
right  of  free  speech  under  the  first  amend- 
ment The  electroTMc  media  is  too  powerful  a 
tool  to  overtook  regulating  potential  "monopo- 
ly power." 
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intent  of  ttw  Congrasa.  The  Selective  Senrioe 
Offica  of  Complianca  and  the  Education  De- 
partment's Office  of  ttw  Inspector  Gerwral 
merit  special  recognition. 

Ttw  hard  work  and  dedtoatkxi  of  the  profes- 
skxwls  at  Selective  Servkw  have  nwde  ttw 
Selective  Servkw  registratton  program  both  ef- 
fective and  equitable.  In  the  event  America  is 
forced  to  rrKibiiize,  Selective  Service  is  fuHy 
prepared. 

The  Selective  Service  registration  level  of 
over  98  percent— a  success  rate  of  over  98 
percem — is  urwqualed  elsewtwre  in  Govern- 
ment. If  the  IRS  coukj  match  this  success,  the 
deficit  wouki  be  balanced  within  a  week. 

Much  of  tt«s  success  can  be  attributed  to 
the  excellent  job  of  the  Selective  Service  Di- 
rector. Wil  Ebel.  But  like  any  success  story  in 
Washington,  tNs  renwrt<at)le  accomplJshment 
ooukl  not  have  been  achieved  without  a  team 
effort  The  Selective  Servwe  team  is  made  up 
of  some  of  ttw  twst  executives  in  ttw  execu- 
tive branch:  Jerry  Jennings,  deputy  director, 
Colonel  McCaddin,  chief  of  staff;  Dr.  Williams, 
general  counsel:  Dr.  Fred  Smith,  director  of 
congressional  affairs:  Lew  Brodsky.  director 
for  public  affairs:  Hunt  Banister,  controller; 
Rtehard  Flahavan.  director  for  opertwns;  Ken 
Johnson,  director  for  informatkxi  manage- 
ment and  Donna  Bahls.  the  inspector  general 
whose  contributk>ns  to  the  program  have 
proven  invaluable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  corK:kJSion  I  woukJ  simply 
Kke  to  say  ttiat  I  am  grateful  to  all  ttw  profes- 
sionals at  Selective  Sennce  and  ttw  educatxxi 
departrrwnt  wtw  have  vwxked  to  implenwnt 
ttw  Sotomon  amerxJnwnt  and  nxxe  important- 
ly who  have  made  the  total  Selective  Sennce 
misston  a  success.  As  ttw  sponsor  of  the  Sol- 
omon amendment  I  am  proud  ttw  cun-ent 
generatkxi  of  Americans  have  contributed  to 
Ariwrica's  mibtary  preparedness  by  registering 
with  Selective  Senrice. 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM— A 
LESSON  IN  EXCELLENCE 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

or  mw  YORK 
n  THX  Honsx  or  RxntxsxifTATivxs 
Thunday.  June  4.  1987 
Mr.  SOLOHilON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  spon- 
sor of  legislation  lir^ng  Federal  higfwr  educa- 
tion assistance  to  ttw  requiremem  to  register 
with  the  Selective  Service,  I  wish  to  command 
the  work  being  done  by  the  Selective  Sarvk:e 
and  the  Department  of  Education  in  ttwir  ef- 
forts to  execute  ttw  Sotomon  amendment 
Secretary  of  Educatkxi  William  Benrwtt  and 
Director  of  Selective  Servkw  Wil  Ebel  have 
dorw  a  commendable  job  in  carrying  out  the 


STEINHAUER  ELEMENTARY 
SUCCEEDS  IN  READATHON 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  ifKW  JKKsrr 
III  THX  HOUSX  or  RXPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Thunday.  June  4,  1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  Steinhauer  El- 
ementary Sctwol  in  Maple  Shade,  NJ.  there  Is 
a  group  of  special  students.  They  are  special 
not  only  because  they  partKipated  In  ttw 
school's  Readathon  for  Multiple  Sclerosis  but 
also  because  ttwir  combined  efforts  brought  a 
distinctkxi  to  them  and  their  school:  the  No.  1 
dass  in  the  Natkxi  in  this  readathon. 

I  comrrwnd  each  one  of  ttwse  students. 
William  Dickman,  Mtohael  Gagliardi.  Raymond 
Harple,  Robert  LaMarr,  Jay  Langston,  Tyrone 
Moore.  Christopher  Odoor.  and  Marion  Solar. 
Ttwy  are  fifth  and  sixth  graders  in  a  special 
education  class  at  Steinhauer. 

They  are  special,  indeed.  By  giving  so  much 
of  ttwir  time  to  the  cause  to  combat  multiple 
sclerosis,  they  have  shown  in  their  way  that 
they  care  for  their  feNow  students  and  chiMran 
throughout  the  worM. 

The  Multiple  Sdarosis  Society  will  get  over 
$1,500  for  the  efforts  of  these  chiMren.  That 
in  itself,  makes  this  contributxxi  the  nattonal 
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indMdual  dass  record.  It  took  230  books,  and 
tha  efforts  meant  that  264  sponsors  were  an- 
Hsted  to  underwrite  tfiis  worthy  cauaa. 

Beyond  ttw  contribution  that  these  students 
made  to  the  fight  agairM  MS  is  the  conlribu- 
t»n  that  ttwse  students  made  to  their  own  erv 
ricfvnent  Somewtwre  atong  ttw  road  tofinislv 
ing  those  230  books,  these  students  damorv 
strated  that  with  a  tot  of  dedtoalion,  aomaona 
can  acfveve  wfiat  one  sets  out  to  do. 

It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  abWy.  These  stu- 
dents sfwwed  that  ttwy  do.  indeed,  possess 
the  talent  to  contribute.  Rather,  it  is  also  a 
matter  of  persistence  and  dedtoation  to  a 
cause. 

For  that  atorw.  ttwse  students  are  an  exam- 
ple to  the  rest  of  us.  both  those  of  us  wtw 
have  fought  for  causes  in  ttw  past  arxl  for 
ttwse  wtw  will  figtit  for  causes  in  ttw  future. 

In  their  accompMshrrwnt  there  is  inapiialioo 
for  everyone.  I  ttwnk  ttwm  and  I  thank  ttwir 
teactwrs  for  ttw  efforts  ttiat  ttwy  made  to  irv 
still  In  ttwm  ttw  desire  to  succeed  and  to 
learn.  John  M.  Walsh,  ttwir  teacfwr,  and  Anna 
Schneider,  an  akle  to  ttw  dass.  gave  of  ttwn>- 
selves  to  ttwse  youngsters. 

My  remarks  are  only  words  of  commenda- 
tion. But  the  accomplishnwnt  itself  speaks  for 
these  students  and  their  teachers.  Their  par- 
ents and  their  frierxte  are  deservingly  proud. 

May  we.  too.  be  proud  of  wtwt  ttwy  have 
done.  I  urge  them  to  pursue  their  dreams  and 
to  continue  ttwir  contributions.  Through  their 
education  arxj  ttwir  parttoipatton.  ttwy  are  val- 
uable members  of  our  society. 


CBI  CHAIRMAN  TESTIFIES 
AGAINST  DOUBLE-BREASTINO 
BILL 


HON.  HARRIS  W.  FAWELL 

OFILUIIOIS 

nf  THX  HOUSX  or  hxprkskhtativxb 
TTiunday.  June  4,  1987 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chaimian  of 
the  CBI  Industries  of  Oak  Brook,  IL,  William 
Pogue,  is  testifying  today  before  the  Senate 
Labor  Subcommittee  on  S.  492.  ttw  construc- 
tton  industry  labor  law  anwndments.  I  share 
CBI's  oppositton  to  this  bW. 

This  legislatwn  woukI  prohUt  the  practtoa 
of  double-braasling  in  the  constnjctton  indua- 
try  and  bind  emptoyers  artd  workers  to  prefiira 
agreements  beyond  ttwir  term  of  expiratioa 
Doutile  breasting  is  ttw  practtoe  wfwret>y  a 
construction  firm  operates  tx)th  union  arxl 
nonunion  subsidiaries.  This  practk»  is  not  ille- 
gal unless  it  is  done  to  evade  a  contract 

Similar  legislation.  H.R.  281,  has  already 
cleared  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
and  Is  excepted  to  come  to  the  House  floor 
for  consideration  some  time  in  the  near  future. 
Because  of  ttw  severe  and  adverse  impact 
H.R.  281 -S.  492  woukJ  have  on  the  construc- 
tion industry  and  American  competitiveness  in 
general,  I  want  to  share  William  Pogue's  testi- 
mony with  my  colleagues. 

The  testimony  foNows: 

STAmfBiT  or  WnxiAM  A.  Pooui 

Mr.  Chairman  and  memlwrs  of  the  Senate 
Sul>committee  on  Lalwr.  my  name  Is  Wil- 
liam A.  Poffue.  and  I  am  Chairman.  Presi- 
dent, and  Chief  Executive  Ofncer  of  CBI  In- 
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duatilcM.  Inc.  CBI  InduatrtM.  Inc..  which  U 
hMMlquarterad  In  Oak  Brook.  lUlnols.  haa 
miilor  b«Mln««  aecmenu  In  contncUnt 
■ervteM.  IndiMtrlal  gMe*  and  InvntmanU. 
We  operate  in  the  United  SUtaa.  lU  territo- 
riea  and  poMeasiona.  and  throuchout  the 
free  world. 

VoT  the  laat  5  reportlnc  yeara.  CSI't  reve- 
nuca  have  avera«ed  apitroxtanately  tl.a  bil- 
lion. Over  the  laat  three  reportina  years,  ap- 
prmdmately  M%  of  our  revenuca  bare  been 
generated  In  the  contracting  lervloeB  aeg- 
ment.  In  19M  Liquid  carbonic  Corporation, 
a  major  auppUer  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
other  Induatrlal  laaea.  became  a  part  of  our 
corporate  family.  Before  that  time  virtually 
all  of  our  revenuea  were  generated  by  what 
Is  now  the  oootnetlng  aenrioes  segment. 

CBI  Induatrtaa.  Inc.  had  ita  corporate  be- 
gtnniwg  aa  Chlcaco  Bridge  A  Iron  Company, 
whleh  waa  eatabUahed  as  an  minota  oorpora- 
tkm  in  1M9.  Over  the  almost  100  yean  of 
our  existence  we  have  been  a  leader  In  the 
dcalgn.  fabrication  and  oonstnieUon  of 
metal  plate  structures  and  related  systems. 
We  have  enjoyed  a  repuUtlon  as  a  "can  do" 
<M«iip«iiy  which  Is  always  willing  to  go 
where  the  work  Is  and  upon  whom  our  cus- 
tomers can  depend  abaolutely. 

I  have  requeated  the  opportunity  to  come 
before  you  today  to  testify  In  oppoalUon  to 
a  specific  proposal— 8.  403.  The  Construc- 
tion Industry  Labor  Law  Amendments  of 
1967.  ICy  teatlmony  Is  intended  to  addreas 
the  practical  ef  f  ecU  of  this  legislation  For 
thoae  members  of  the  Committee  who  are 
intereated  In  specific  legal  technicalities  of 
the  bUl.  I  would  refer  them  to  the  Legal 
AnalysiB  prepared  by  the  National  Coalition 
to  Defeat  HJL  UlS.  492. 

As  a  contractor  and  businessman  who  has 
been  involved  with  the  construction  indus- 
try for  my  entire  career.  I  am  troubled  that 
Congreas  would  consider  legislation  that 
would  prohibit  "double  breasting"  in  the 
construction  industry.  Such  legislation 
would  effectively  eliminate  legitimate  dual 
shop  operations  and  force  construction  com- 
panlss  Into  unwanted  and  unnecessary  con- 
tractual agreements  while  Infringing  upon 
Individual  freedom  of  choice  and  opportuni- 
ty 

CBI  Industries.  Inc.  la  but  one  of  many 

such  "double  breasted"  companiea  which 
have  organised  and  which  operate  separate 
construction  units  to  serve  customers  in  the 
two  distinct  markets  which  presently  exist 
In  the  UK.— union  and  open  shop.  Our  deci- 
sion to  operate  in  this  manner  was  dlcUted 
totally  by  our  customers  and  conditions  In 
the  construction  marketplace. 

CBI  has.  over  lU  history,  enjoyed  an  ex- 
cellent working  relationship  with  the  build- 
ing trades  unions  and  much  of  oux  success 
can  be  directly  attributed  to  this  relation- 
ship. However,  ss  the  1970's  unfolded,  union 
construction  cosU  were  approaching  all- 
time  highs  In  the  VB.  and  competitive 
foroea.  dictated  by  our  customer  require- 
ments, began  to  make  their  preaence  felt  in 
many  of  our  traditional  markets.  As  an  ex- 
ample. Chicago  Bridge  A  Iron  for  many 
years  had  been  dominant  in  the  supply  of 
water  storage  tanks,  particularly  of  the  ele- 
vated variety  which  dot  the  landscape  of 
much  of  our  countryalde.  By  the  early  M's. 
our  market  share  for  these  structures  had 
dwindled  to  virtually  nothing. 

In  spite  of  our  best  efforts,  it  became 
quite  obvious  that  we  were  unable  to  com- 
pete in  public  bidding  with  the  open  shop 
contractors.  Although  we  continued  to 
pursue  this  work  aggressively,  our  union 
oontracU.  with  their  restrictive  work  riUes. 
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virtually  precluded  Chicago  Bridge  ft  Iron 
from  obtaining  this  work. 

CBI  Industries'  management  was  forced  to 
consider  the  several  organlaallonal  alterna- 
tives which  could  restore  us  to  a  competitive 
position  In  all  of  our  construction  markets. 
In  1079.  CBI  Industries.  Inc.  incorporated  In 
the  State  of  Texas  a  wholly  owned  open 
shop  subsidiary  now  named  CBI  Ns-Con. 
Inc.  to  operate  In  thoae  areas  of  the  U.S. 
where  It  could  best  serve  those  customers 
which  constituted  the  open  shop  market. 

In  19M.  CBI  Industries.  Inc.  further  rec- 
ognised Its  worldwide  contracting  services 
segment  with  the  formation  of  CBI  Serv- 
ices. Inc.  a  Delaware  corporation,  as  a  do- 
meatlc  union  construction  company.  Both 
construction  subsidiaries.  CBI  Services.  Inc. 
and  CBI  Na-Con.  Inc..  are  separately  man- 
aged and  are  related  only  through  their 
membership  in  the  CBI  Industries.  Inc.  cor- 
porate family. 

CBI  Services,  Inc's  corporate  manage- 
ment staff  Is  located  at  Oak  Brook.  Illinois 
with  construction  divisions  headquartered 
In  Fremont.  California:  Kankakee.  Illinois: 
and  New  Castle.  Delaware.  Total  current 
employment  approximates  2.000.  including 
1.500  hourly  rated  employees  who  work  at 
numerous  construction  sites  throughout  the 
United  Statea  and  lU  territories  where 
union  construction  is  desired. 

CBI  Na-Con.  Inc's  corporate  staff  U  also 
located  In  Oak  Brook.  Illinois  with  constr\ic- 
tion  divisions  headquartered  in  Fontana. 
California:  Houston.  Texas:  and  Norcroas. 
Georgia,  with  satellite  operaUons  at  Plain- 
field,  nilnois  and  Wayne.  Pennsylvania. 
Current  employment  Is  roughly  2,000  in- 
cluding 2.000  hourly  rated  employees  locat- 
ed at  numerous  construction  sites  where 
open  shop  construction  is  desired.  The 
above  employment  figures  do  not  reflect 
subcontractor  employment. 

CBI  Services  and  Na-Con  have  separate 
management,  and  each  company  has  a  sepa- 
rate board  of  directors.  Each  has  a  separate 
sales  force.  They  have  separate  accounting 
functions.  They  have  separate  supervisors 
and  employees.  The  two  companies  main- 
tain separate  payrolls,  and  separate  wage 
and  benefit  programs.  Each  entity  has  iU 
own  labor  policies  and  personnel  function. 
In  short,  each  company  operates  separately 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  to  pursue  work  in  and 
to  service  two  separate  markets. 

CBI  Services  is  signatory  to  a  national 
labor  agreement  with  the  National  Transit 
Lodge  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Boilermakers.  Iron  Ship  Builders.  Black- 
smiths, Forgers  and  Helpers.  Article  I.  Para- 
graph A  of  this  agreement  makes  it  clear 
that  it  covers  all  construction  work  within 
the  Boilermakers'  jurisdiction  performed  by 
CBI  Services  in  the  United  SUtes.  Article 
rv.  Paragraph  A  provides  that  as  a  condi- 
tion of  employment  all  employees  of  CBI 
Services  covered  by  the  agreement  must 
become  and  remain  members  of  the  Broth- 
erhood. Other  provisions  make  it  quite  clear 
that  the  bulk  of  CBI  Services'  employees 
must  be  referred  through  the  hiring  hall. 

Under  the  terms  of  S.  492.  this  contract 
would  be  applied  to  CBI  Na-Con,  even 
though  neither  Na-Con  nor  its  employees 
agreed  to  the  contract.  If  this  bill  were  en- 
acted, many  of  Na-Con's  employees  would 
be  required  to  join  the  Boilermakers  Union 
in  order  to  keep  their  Jobs.  In  many  in- 
stanoea.  they  would  be  required  to  go 
through  the  union  hiring  hall  to  obtain 
future  work.  The  referral  rules  of  most 
hiring  halls  are  such  that  nonunion  mem- 
bers are  usually  referred  only  after  union 
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members  are.  The  effect  of  this  bill  would 
be  In  many  Instances  to  replace  open  shop 
workers  with  union  members.  AU  this  would 
be  done  without  affording  the  open  shop 
workers  a  say  in  the  matter. 

8.  401  presents  a  serious  dilemma  for  CBI 
Industries  and  Its  construction  subsldiariea. 
Do  we  simply  close  Na-Con  altogether  and 
forego  the  open  shop  market?  Or.  do  we 
close  our  union  company  and  forego  the 
union  market?  None  of  these  choices  repre- 
sents an  acceptable  resolution  of  the  dilem- 
ma. Recent  history  has  taught  us  that 
union  contractors  cannot  successfully  com- 
pete In  those  markets  where  Na-Con  cur- 
rently operates.  CBI  Services,  as  a  union 
contractor,  would  not  be  able  to  compete  in 
these  markeU.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
union  company  has  enjoyed  a  fruitful  rela- 
tionahip  with  the  unions  for  many  years 
and  we  would  very  much  like  to  continue 
that  relationship.  What  choice  will  we 
make?  I  honestly  cannot  say.  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  be  forced  to  make  a  choice.  I 
hope  that  we  will  not  be  required  to. 

Having  pointed  out  the  specific  dilemma 
with  which  we  are  confronted  by  S.  492.  I 
would  like  to  address  just  a  few  of  the  other 
problems  with  this  bUl. 

At  the  time  this  bill  was  introduced, 
unions  claimed  that  construction  companies 
simply  could  "walk  away "  from  pre-hlre 
agreements  into  which  they  had  voluntarily 
entered.  Although  this  sssertion  wss  sub- 
stantially Incorrect,  a  recent  decision  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  re- 
solved all  doubt  as  to  that  issue.  Under  cur- 
rent law.  as  in  Section  2(c)  of  the  bill,  a  pre- 
hire  agreement  is  binding  throughout  its 
term  and  may  not  be  repudiated  unless  the 
union  is  decertified  by  a  vote  of  the  employ- 
ees. Under  the  unions'  interpretation  of  S. 
492.  however,  construction  companies  would 
be  required  to  continue  to  deal  with  the 
union  after  the  expiration  of  the  pre-hlre 
agreement,  even  though  the  union  never  es- 
tablished that  It  represenU  the  employees 
of  that  company.  Thus,  under  the  unions' 
interpreUtlon.  S.  492  would  change  "pre- 
hire  agreements"  from  voluntary  relation- 
ships permitted  by  Congress  since  1959  into 
compulsory  relationships  required  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  bill  would  also  greatly  expand  the  op- 
portunities for  unions  to  picket  construction 
employers.  While  one  may  debate  seman- 
tics, the  bill's  overly  broad,  all-encompass- 
ing definition  of  "single  employer"  would 
put  In  place  the  concepts  of  "common  situs" 
picketing.  The  bill  would  allow  a  union  to 
picket  a  business  entity  sharing  any  direct 
or  Indirect  common  control  on  a  construc- 
tion site  with  the  contractor  subject  to  the 
primary  dispute.  Thus,  the  control  typically 
exerted  by  general  contractors  or  construc- 
tion managers,  could  impose  "single  employ- 
er" status  on  sut>contractor8  on  any  con- 
struction site  and.  thus,  enmesh  once  neu- 
tral employers  in  each  other's  labor  dis- 
putes—a form  of  "common  situs"  picketing. 
Also,  because  single  employer  picketing  is 
iswful  wherever  the  single  employer  is 
doing  business,  those  formerly  separate  con- 
tractors then  would  be  subject  to  "multi- 
situs"  picketing. 

The  bill's  definition  of  'single  employer" 
would  modify  each  remaining  section  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Including  its 
secondary  boycott  provisions.  The  bill  would 
sweep  previously  separate,  legally  independ- 
ent contractors  within  the  expanded  defini- 
tion of  "single  employer."  thereby  removing 
their  secondary  boycott  protections  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  picketing. 


I  am  aware  that  the  language  of  the  com- 
pazUon  bill  in  the  Hoxise,  H.R.  281,  has  been 
modified  somewhat,  from  that  which  Is  con- 
tained in  S.  492.  However,  we  do  not  believe 
that  these  changes  substantially  alter  the 
effect  of  this  legislation. 

Further,  since  coUective  bargaining  agree- 
menU  would  be  automatically  applied  by 
operation  of  law  to  some  open  shop  oper- 
ations, the  bill  also  would  eliminate  the 
nonunion  construction  worker's  freedom  to 
choose  whether  to  be  represented  by  a 
union,  or  by  which  union.  The  result  is  com- 
pulsory unionism.  In  many  cases,  these  em- 
ployees would  be  required  to  join  unions  as 
a  condition  of  their  employment.  Even  In 
Right-to-Work  states.  coUective  bargaining 
agreements  could  force  a  nonunion  con- 
struction worker  to  seek  Job  referrals 
through  a  union  hiring  hall. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  seriously 
impact  the  ability  of  United  States  industry 
to  compete  in  the  world  marketplace.  The 
cost  of  construction  is  a  major  component  in 
the  total  cost  of  manufactured  goods.  Con- 
struction users,  the  customers  of  contrac- 
tors, should  have  avaUable  to  them  a  full 
range  of  construction  services  in  order  to 
obtain  the  maximum  return  for  their  con- 
struction dollar.  This  bill  would  limit  full 
access  to  these  services.  The  many  users  of 
construction  who  are  opposed  to  this  bill 
can  better  advise  you  on  how  It  will  impact 
on  their  costs,  and  I  will  not  go  into  it  here. 
However,  it  would  be  counter-productive  to 
deny  this  flexibility  to  these  customers  of 
construction  services  at  a  time  when  they 
are  struggling  to  combat  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  make  some  com- 
mente  concerning  the  practice  of  double 
breasting  itself.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
this  bill  is  Intended  only  to  prevent  compa- 
nies from  setting  up  "sham  "  shadow  corpo- 
rations to  evade  their  collective  bargaining 
agreements.  In  the  May  23.  1987  issue  of  the 
APL-CIO  News,  it  was  sUted: 

.  .  union  construction  firms  across  the 
country  have  l)een  evading  federal  labor 
laws  and  the  term  of  their  union  contracts 
by  the  practice  of  double-breasting:  setting 
up  non-union  alter-egos. 

"These  phoney  companies  drain  work 
away  from  the  union  operations  and  under- 
mine the  wages  and  beneflte  that  construc- 
tion workers  have  gained  over  the  years." 

If  this  bUl  were  limited  to  the  companies 
described  above,  I  would  not  be  here  before 
you  today.  We  do  not  engage  In  such  prac- 
tices, nor  do  we  condone  them.  The  bill  goes 
much  farther  than  that,  however.  It  would 
reach  companies  such  as  those  in  the  CBI 
family  and  many  others  of  the  most  respect- 
ed companies  in  the  construction  industry. 
For  nearly  a  century  CBI  has  built  a  reputa- 
tion for  outstanding  service.  We  have 
worked  with  construction  unions  successful- 
ly for  decades.  We  did  not  become  a  double 
breasted  company  in  order  to  evade  our  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements.  We  operate 
the  way  we  do  because  we  wish  to  maintain 
a  relationship  with  the  unions,  not  to  avoid 
them.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the 
other  major  double  breasted  contractors 
with  whom  we  deal,  and  with  whom  we  com- 
pete, operate  In  a  legitimate  manner  in  ac- 
cordance with  well  established  legal  prlnci- 
plea  I  know  that  CBI  does. 

It  Is  moat  distressing  to  be  portrayed  as  an 
organisation  that  has  created  phony  and 
sham  corporations,  but  this  Is  exactly  how 
this  bill  would  treat  us.  A  dual  shop  oper- 
ation is  not  Immoral,  it  Is  not  unethical.  It  Is 
not  unfair.  It  is  a  legitimate  response  to  a 
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fact  of  Ufe  In  the  construction  industry. 
There  are  two  construction  markets,  and 
there  is  no  legitimate  reason  why  companies 
should  not  be  permitted  to  compete  in  both 
of  them. 

I  previously  stated  that  if  this  bill  were  to 
become  law.  we  would  be  forced  to  make  a 
difficult  choice.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
choice  we  make  would  be  of  any  beiteflt  to 
the  unions  with  whom  we  have  contracts.  If 
we  were  to  lose  our  open  shop  operations, 
that  work  would  not  be  taken  over  by  our 
union  company— it  would  go  elsewhere,  to 
other  open  shop  companies.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  were  to  lose  our  union  oper- 
ation, the  tinions  would  be  deprived  of  yet 
another  union  contractor.  Why  the  unions 
believe  this  bill  would  benefit  them.  I  do  not 
know.  I  do  know  that  It  would  definitely 
harm  our  companies  and  their  employees. 


THE  HIGH-SPEED  INTERCITY 
RAIL  TRANSPORTATION  BOND 
FINANCINa  ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OPrXORIDA 
VH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESDfTATIVES 

Thundav,  June  4.  1987 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  will  allow  tax-exempt 
bonds  to  be  Issued  by  State  govemtnents  to 
help  finance  high-speled  passenger  rail  sys- 
tems to  be  operated  by  private  companies 
along  heavily  traveled  comdors  within  the 
United  States  starting  during  the  mid-1 990's. 

Proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  tax-exempt 
bonds  would  be  used  for  acquiring  public 
rights-of-way  and  rail  equipment,  and  for  the 
costs  of  constructing  the  fixed-rail  systems. 
Franchisees  wouW  repay  the  bonds  over  time 
based  on  farebox  revenues  necessarily  sup- 
plemented, as  an  example,  by  proceeds  from 
real  estate  devekspment  ahing  the  right-of- 
way. 

Relatively  minor  amendments  to  the  tax- 
exempt  bond  provisions  of  tt>e  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  are  r>eeded  to  make  such  high- 
speed rail  protects  possible,  similar  to  the  pro- 
visions adopted  last  year  for  public  airport  and 
seaport  devetopment 

This  legislatkxi  is  cosponsored  by  all  mem- 
bers of  ttw  Florida  congressional  delegation: 
Earl  Hutto.  Bill  Grant,  Charles  Bennett, 
Bill  Chappell,  Jr.,  Bia  McCollum,  Buooy 
MacKay.  Sam  GiBeoNS,  B»ll  Young,  MtCHAEL 
Bilirakis,  Andy  Ireland,  Bill  Nelson,  Tom 
LEWIS,  Connie  Mack.  Daniel  Mica,  Ci>y 
Shaw.  Jr.,  Uvwence  Smpth,  William 
Lehman,  and  Dante  Fascell.  It  is  identical  to 
S.  1245,  Introduced  by  Senators  Chiles  and 
Graham  on  May  20,  arxl  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  United  States 
wouW  benefit  from  and  could  improve  upon 
the  modem-day  rail  technology  that  has  been 
highly  successful  in  other  countries:  Japan's 
"bullet  train"  since  1964  has  carried  3  blKon 
passengers  in  revenue  service  at  average 
speeds  over  100  miles  per  hour  without  a 
single  fatality;  France's  Tres  Grande  Vitesae 
[TGV]  has  operated  for  5  years  between  Paris 
and  Lyon  at  speeds  approaching  170  milas 
per  hour  and  the  magnetic  iavMatton  systam, 
maglev,  currently  being  test  operated  by  the 
Japanese  and  the  West  Germans,  promises 
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speeds  approaching  300  mies  per  hour  or 
more. 

In  contrast,  the  fastest  passertgar  ral  aerv- 
Ice  «vithin  the  United  States  is  Amtrak's  Melro- 
liner  averaging  80  miles  per  hour  between 
Washinton,  DC,  and  Hem  York  and  only  50 
miles  per  hour  between  New  York  and 
Boston. 

Apart  from  the  technology,  high-speed  raM 
systems  developed  jointiy  t>y  publk:  and  pri- 
vate initiatives  can  provide  numerous  benafHa 
toourNatkxt: 

1.  balanced  transportation  system 

High-speed  rail  can  supplement  already 
congested  highways  and  airports  for  short- 
and  medium-haul  passenger  tranaportatton  in 
high  density  corridors,  using  avaiablo  right-of- 
ways  to  eliminate  traffic  jams  and  without  the 
adverse  impacts  of  weather  condMorv  that 
delay  flights  and  hamper  travel  on  highways. 
Ji^Mn's  Shinkanaen  (bulet  train)  has  a  95- 
percent  orvtime  performance  history,  as  com- 
pared with  United  States  commercial  avia- 
tion's currently  lackkjster  record. 

2.  EXPANDED  infrastructure  witmout  federal 
grants 

The  public/private  partnership  of  l^igh- 
speed  rail  can  provide  lower  cost  alterrtatives 
to  adding  ever  more  lanes  of  highways  be- 
tween urbanized  areas  witfxxit  resort  to  dvact 
Federal  grants-in-aid.  To  the  extent  that  high- 
speed rail  capacity  substitutes  for  highway 
lane-mHes  or  addKional  runways  that  arent 
constructed,  there  woukj  be  no  additional  cost 
to  Treasury  resulting  from  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  since  thoae  projects  already 
are  eligible  for  tax-exempt  financing. 

3.  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  ASSURED 

Adverse  envirorvnental  impacts  of  high- 
speed raM  are  less  than  for  highways  and  air- 
ports; growth  patterns  particutaily  can  be  fo- 
cused and  controlled  biy  State  actions.  High- 
speed rail  offers  energy  savir>gs  over  alterna- 
tive transportation  modes  as  well  as  improved 
safety  and  system  efficiency. 

My  own  Slate  of  Florida,  which  is  the  third 
fastest  growing  State  in  the  Nation,  has  pio- 
neered in  efforts  to  devetop  high-speed  rai's 
potential  for  meeting  passenger  travel  needs 
in  its  heavily  traveled  Miami-Ortando-Tampa 
corridor,  and  possibly  expanding  to  other  sec- 
tions of  the  State  as  wiell.  A  consultant's  study 
in  1963  indnatod  that  there  wouM  be  a  con- 
siderable market  in  that  corridor  in  the  year 
2000  for  high-apeed  rail  and  that,  based  on  an 
average  160  mph  technotogy,  8  station/16 
train  per  day  scenario,  revenue  from  system 
operations  couW  cover  100  percent  of  oper- 
atnns  costs  and  up  to  40  percent  of  capital 
costs. 

Thereafter,  legisMton  enacted  in  the  State 
in  1964  authorized  a  state-of-the-art  high- 
speed rail  system  to  be  provided  through  pri^ 
vate  sector  initiative.  A  privale/piMk:  partner- 
ship was  created  through  which  the  State  of 
Florida's  High  Speed  Rai  Tranaportatton 
Commission  would  grant  a  franchise  to  a  pri- 
vate operator  to  construct  a  high-speed  rail 
system  using  public  rights-of-way  and  corrWor 
development  rights  to  support  major  capital  fi- 
nancing. 

The  legislalion  I  and  my  colleagues  are  in- 
troducing today  is  essential  if  the  Florida 
proiect  is  to  succeed  on  schedule.  The  com- 
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SacnoiMT-SBcnoa  Amaltus  or 

iMBOMLATlOm 

mu:  AMsmMBR  to  ItM 


Th«  bill,  an  amendment  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  196«.  may  be  dted  aa  the 
"HJgb-apead  Interdtjr  RaO  TnoaportaUon 
Bond  FInanrIng  Act  of  IMT." 

Aa  Mich,  the  title  makes  clear  that  the 
biU'a  intent  is  to  eatabllih  an  additional  but 
narTOwly-deflned  catecory  of  State  (or  local 
gorenuncntal)  aecufltlea  for  tnnapoitaUoa 
pfojaete  the  intereat  on  which  would  be  tax- 
exempt  from  Federal  ineooae  taxes  under 
the  new  Interaal  Revenue  Code  of  1984  be- 
cause the  advanced  tachnoloc7  raU  systems 
beinc  made  eUdble  would  provide  needed 
public  transportatloa  infrastnieture  for  the 
laaO's  and  thus  further  the  public  Interest. 
SBcnoa  s.— Daojuunoii  or  pouct 

The  ledslatkm  proposta  four  Concreaslon- 
al  findings  in  iU  dedaratioo  of  policy:  (1) 
that  the  development  of  hlgh-spieed  Inter- 
city raO  transportation  systems  within  cer- 
tain hlch-denslty  traffic  corridors  in  the 
United  States  is  in  the  public  interest  and 
that  high-speed  intercity  rafl  facilities  gen- 
ermUy  should  Xte  treated  the  same  under  the 
tax-exempt  bond  aectlons  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1M6  as  highway,  airport, 
and  port  fadUtleB:  (3)  to  the  extent  that 
high-speed  intercity  rail  faculties  would  be 
ooostructed  In  lieu  of  Increased  capacity  in 
other  modes  of  transportation,  there  would 
be  no  increased  cost  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  from  the  iswianre  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  for  that  purpose  but  only  a  substitu- 
tion of  (me  type  of  tax-exempt  bond  for  an- 
other, (3)  partnerships  of  State  or  local 
public  agencies  and  private  corporations  to 
achieve,  without  reliance  upon  Federal 
grant  funds,  infrastructure  projects  of  bene- 
fit to  the  public  such  m  high-speed  Inter- 
city raO  systems,  are  to  be  encouraged  and 
are  in  the  public  interest:  and  (4)  develop- 
BMnt  within  the  United  States  of  state-of- 
the-art  technologies,  such  as  high-speed 
Intercity  rafl  systems  operating  at  speeds  be- 
tween 130  and  300  miles  per  hour,  helps 
assure  the  Nation's  continued  competitive- 
ness with  other  countries. 

sacnoii  s.— HXOH-spsxD  sau.  as  CATaooar  or 

'■KKB0T  rACIUTT"  SOKO 

Section  3  of  the  legislation  would  amend 
several  subsections  of  section  143  of  the  In- 
ternal  Revenue   Code.   Section    L43   estab- 
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llabed  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  sec- 
tloo  109(b)  that  Interest  on  bonds  issued  by 
State  or  local  governments  wUl  be  taxable  If 
there  Is  substantial  participation  In  the 
project  by  ttos  private  ssctor  ("nongovern- 
mental peiaoos"). 

Subsection  (a)  would  add  "high-speed 
intercity  rail  facUlUes"  to  the  list  of  exempt 
fadlitlss  that  could  be  financed  with  tax- 
exempt  securities  issued  by  State  govem- 
menU  under  section  lAUm)  where  there  is  a 
public/private  partnership  arrangement. 
(Airports,  docks  and  wharves  and  mass  com- 
muting facilities  are  already  exempted 
under  cxirrcnt  law  for  similar  public  policy 
reasoiM.) 

Subsection  (b)  adopU  current  law  and 
would  apply  to  high-speed  rail  projects  the 
same  limitations  the  99th  Congress  applied 
to  airports,  ports  and  mass  transit  as  to 
which  development  projects  connected  with 
the  transportation  function  could  not  be  fi- 
nanced with  tax-exempt  securities. 

Thus,  high-speed  Intercity  raU  projects 
could  be  financed  with  tax-exempt  debt 
under  the  legislation  except  for  hotels, 
retail  faculties  In  excess  of  the  slse  needed 
for  pasaengen  and  employees  at  the  facility, 
certain  office  twUdlngs,  and  Industrial  paries 
and  manufacturing  facilities.  These  facul- 
ties could  be  financed  only  with  taxable  se- 
curities. 

Subsection  (c)  places  statutory  llmlu  on 
the  scope  of  the  new  category  of  exempt  fa- 
cility bonds  for  high-speed  raU  projects, 
with  addlUonal  detaU  to  be  Included  in  any 
implementing  Treasury  regulatlMis.  "High- 
speed intercity  raU  facilities"  would  include 
all  facilities  (including  rolling  stock/trains) 
for  transporting  passengers  and  their  bag- 
gage between  metropolitan  areas  provided 
that  (1)  advanced  modem  technology  is  to 
be  used  (raU  speed  above  130  mph  In  normal 
operation);  and  (3)  the  project  would  be 
open  to  use  by  the  general  pubUc. 
sacnoa  4.— xxcamoit  moM  AfrucATioii  or 

STATX  VOLOia  CAT 

The  legislation  would  amend  section 
I4a(g)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  pro- 
vide that  high-speed  intercity  rail  facUlUes 
would  be  excepted  from  the  dollar  limita- 
tion on  volume  of  public/ private  partner- 
ship bonds  that  Congress  established  for 
most  such  bonds  last  year. 

This  exception  would  be  identical  to  cur- 
rent law  treatment  for  airport  and  seaport 
bonds.  According  to  the  legislative  history 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  19M,  Congress 
was  convinced  that  certain  transportation 
facilities  benefit  a  geographlcaUy  ttroader 
area  than  could  be  appropriately  identified 
for  purposes  of  a  State  volume  cap  alloca- 
tion. Further.  certain  transportation 
projects  that  are  needed  In  response  to  pop- 
ulation/tourist growth  might  be  successful- 
ly opposed  by  local  interests  if  most  of  a 
State's  already  limited  volume  cap  had  to  be 
negotiated  and  set  aside  for  a  few  essential 
but  relatively  controversial  transportation 
projects. 

aacnoR  ».— laud  ac^oisitioh  roa  HioM-snxD 
KAtLPaojacTS 

As  a  general  rule,  not  more  than  35%  of 
the  proceeds  of  a  tax  exempt  bond  issue 
may  be  expended  directly  or  indirectly  for 
land  acquisition.  The  legislation  amends  sec- 
tion 147(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
exempt  high-speed  Intercity  rail  projects 
from  the  35%  test  for  the  same  reasons  Con- 
gress has  currently  exempted  airports,  ports 
and  mass  commuting  facUities.  Advance  ac- 
quisition of  land  for  important  transporta- 
tion purposes  (or  environmental  purposes) 
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is  both  necessary  and  difficult.  Congress 
should  facilitate  advance  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way  for  high-speed  raU  transporta- 
tloa for  the  same  reasons. 


sacnoa  s.— arracnvx  date 
This  Act  will  not  apply  to  bonds  Issued 
prior  to  October  1,  1991.  Thus  there  could 
be  no  adverse  revenue  Impact  to  the  Treas- 
ury between  the  date  of  enactment  and  the 
end  of  FT  1991,  at  a  minimum 
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TJiunday,  June  4,  1987 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  f4aw  Yorte  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  ia  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  rf  we  wen 
ever  to  oompHe  all  of  the  speeches,  eesays, 
and  treaties  ever  written  on  the  aub(acl  of 
arms  corrtroi,  wa  wouM  have  mora  paper  than 
avan  Olvar  North  couM  sfved.  Why  than,  do  I 
bring  the  toltowing  speech  to  the  attention  of 
my  coHaaguaa  here  m  the  Houae? 

Now  arKi  than  or>e  of  us  here  in  Washington 
detivara  an  address  that  so  clearly  crystaiizas 
the  nature  of  a  debate  that  it  immediataly 
rises  to  the  top  of  that  tramendoua  pile  of 
p<W>er.  My  good  friend.  Sartator  Aibert  (Sore. 
racantty  daNvared  such  a  speech  on  the  pra- 
vaniion  of  war  and  the  principlaa  of  peace. 
Senator  Gore  and  I  have  apcMnt  many  hours 
together  discussirtg  this  iasua,  and  it  ia  my 
privilege  to  submit  hia  commenta  for  jnduaion 
in  the  RECX)m. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colieagues  to  carefully  study 
the  Serwtor's  words  ar>d  to  consider  the  rec- 
ommandatiorw  he  has  made.  We  can  all  bon- 
afit  from  tiiem. 

Trb  Paavamtow  or  Wax  amd  thx  PamciPLXS 
or  PxAcs 

(By  Seitttor  Albert  Oore.  Jr.) 

(Speech  liefore  International  Physicians  for 

the  Prevention  of  Nuclear  War.  Moscow. 

May  39. 1987) 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  International 
Physicians  for  the  Prevention  of  Nuclear 
War  for  inviting  me  to  this  Seventh  Annual 
Congress.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  help 
focus  world  attention  on  the  most  impor- 
tant issue  of  our  time:  the  prevention  of  nu- 
clear war. 

My  own  efforts  to  address  this  problem 
date  l>ack  to  an  Incident  almost  seven  years 
ago.  when  I  happened  to  ask  a  large  group 
of  young  students  In  my  home  state  of  Ten- 
nessee whether  or  not  they  expected  to  see 
a  nuclear  war  in  their  lifetime.  To  my  sur- 
prise, nearly  every  student  raised  a  hand.  I 
then  asked  the  same  group  whether  or  not 
they  t>elleved  that  there  was  much  we  could 
do  to  change  that  outcome.  And  out  of  five 
hundred  students,  only  two  or  three  of 
them  raised  their  hands. 

That  day,  I  saw  the  verdict  on  our  future 
from  a  generation  which,  like  my  own,  has 
never  known  a  world  without  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war.  I  realized  that  whatever  else 
we  do  In  our  lifetimes,  we  must  somehow  re- 
verse that  verdict— and  enable  our  chUdren 
and  grandchUdren  to  face  the  future  with 
hope,  not  despair. 

The  International  Physicians  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Nuclear  War  are  contributing  to 


this  same  goal  by  reminding  us  of  the  gro- 
tesque medical  and  human  oonsequenees  of 
a  nuclear  war.  It  Is  a  necessary  message,  l>e- 
cauae  in  time  of  peace,  war  can  too  easUy 
become  an  InteUectual  abstraction.  The 
mcne  awful  its  effects,  the  harder  it  is  to 
keep  them  constantly  in  mind. 

In  ancient  mythology.  Medusa's  fearsome 
visage  turned  to  stone  aU  who  gased  upon  it. 
In  her  presence  they  stood,  some  with 
swords  lifted,  motionless,  thoughtless, 
froaen  In  place.  In  our  time  and  place,  the 
fearsome  image  of  nuclear  war.  Indeed  the 
very  phrase  itself,  hardens  our  sensitivity  to 
Its  true  nature.  Some  are  left  froaen,  as 
shadows  on  concrete,  with  arms  raised  for 
incompleted  sctions. 

Others,  to  avoid  this  fate,  obscure  the 
horror  of  nuclear  war  with  a  cloud  of  geopo- 
Utical  and  strategic  analysis  that  makes  It 
possible  for  them  to  think  of  nuclear  war  as 
limited,  controllable,  or  survlvable.  But  we 
must  seek  to  understand  nuclear  war  for 
what  it  would  truly  mean  in  human  terms, 
and  then  prevent  it  from  ever  taking  place. 
In  this  same  sense,  your  organisation's 
name  Is  well  chosen.  As  s  medical  prescrip- 
tion for  how  to  respond  to  the  prospect  of 
nuclear  war,  "prevention"  makes  far  more 
settse  than  an  effort  at  "survival,"  which  In 
the  event  of  a  nuclear  war,  would  be  a  delu- 
sion for  most  and  a  nightmare  for  the  rest. 
As  a  poUtical  strategy,  "prevention"  also  re- 
quires far  more  thought  and  action  than 
mere  "avoidance,"  which,  like  "survival," 
may  In  this  case  be  a  mere  delusion,  particu- 
larly for  strong  nations  with  sometimes  con- 
flicting interests. 

In  this  century,  we  have  had  some  very 
hard  lessons  about  the  difficulty  of  prevent- 
ing war  with  words  alone.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  First  World  War,  nations  set  out  to 
prevent  any  other  such  conflict  by  formally 
raMundng  warfare.  But  the  experience  of 
the  I930's  shows  that  theoretical  condemna- 
tion of  war  cannot  assure  peace.  In  1945  the 
wartime  Allies  recognized  that  peace  would 
depend  upon  concerted  action  among  na- 
tions: action  to  assure  economic  growth 
around  the  world:  and  collective  action  In 
response  to  aggression. 

This  was  the  basis  upon  which  the  United 
Nations  was  created.  TragicaUy,  however, 
the  hope  that  wartime  alliance  would  carry 
over  Into  peacetime  cooperation  faUed.  We 
have,  as  a  restUt,  learned  to  live  In  a  world 
both  spiritually  and  physlcaUy  divided:  with 
powerful  armed  alliances  organized  around 
those  divisions.  E^ven  during  the  darkest 
times,  there  has  always  been  the  hope  that 
peaceful  cooperation  might  someday  prevaU 
over  the  threat  of  war. 

Yet.  throughout  the  nuclear  age,  al- 
though the  two  superpowers  have  agreed 
that  arms  control  was  necessary,  a  method 
to  halt  the  arms  race  has  always  eluded  us. 
Now,  that  era  may  be  ending.  The  Reykja- 
vik summit  failed  to  produce  agreement  be- 
cause both  sides  made  proposals  that  were 
too  ambitious  and  were  founded  on  differ- 
ent premises.  Nevertheless,  Reykjavik  raised 
hopes  that  something  more  than  csmidsm 
might  be  at  work.  WhUe  the  meeting  was 
not  a  diplomatic  success,  it  may  have  been  a 
psychological  breakthrough.  For  once,  both 
sides  seemed  to  share  a  powerful  desire  to 
deal  with  the  nuclear  problem  at  its  core, 
rather  than  at  the  margins. 

Little  time  remains  if  a  significant  strate- 
gic agreement  is  to  be  reached  wbUe  the 
current  administration  is  in  office  in  the 
United  States.  But  there  is  time  enough. 
Some  argue  that  a  final  18  months  of  his 
term  Is  a  period  of  decline  for  any  president. 
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and  that  any  effort  expended  in  reaching  a 
major  agreement  dtirlng  this  period  Is 
wasted.  I  do  not  agree.  It  would  be  a  pro- 
found mistake  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  act 
on  such  assumptions.  The  government  of 
the  United  States  desires  progress  and.  In 
my  opinion,  the  United  States  would  wel- 
come the  chance  to  ratify  a  good,  comive- 
hensive  and  verifiable  treaty  next  year. 

MeanwhUe,  although  agreement  on  strate- 
gic weapons  and  new  defenses  remains  an 
elusive  prospect,  the  Reykjavik  impetus  has 
carried  over  into  the  discussion  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe.  Both  sides  now  seem 
close  to  agreement  on  the  nearly  complete 
aboUtlon  of  two  whole  rlsssm  of  ballistic 
missUes  from  the  European  continent. 

Such  an  agreement  would  not  address  the 
far  more  Important  dOemma  of  strategic 
weapons  and  defensive  systems.  But  the 
elimination  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  long  range 
and  short  range  intermediate  nuclear  forces 
would  be  a  mlUtary  and  political  event  of 
considerable  importance. 

Precisely  t>ecause  their  ramifications 
would  be  so  dramatic,  these  proposals 
arouse  almost  as  much  anxiety  in  some 
quarters  as  they  inspire  hope  in  others.  It  is 
important  for  us  to  examine  why. 

In  the  face  of  Insecurity,  the  normal 
human  instinct  has  always  been  to  arm:  and 
having  armed,  more  often  than  not,  to  fight. 
UntU  the  present  era,  only  moralists  and  vi- 
sionaries have  urged  another  path— to  con- 
trol arms,  and  to  avoid  armed  confUct 
rather  than  invite  it.  Now,  t>ecause  of  the 
horrific  consequences  of  nuclear  war,  many 
enlightened  statesmen  have  come  to  share 
the  same  view. 

And  yet,  this  imprecedented  approach  to 
the  conduct  of  International  life  carries  dan- 
gers of  its  own.  We  have,  after  all  learned 
how  to  manage  the  present  system  with  rea- 
sonable success.  An  Ill-conceived  or  poorly 
executed  transition  to  some  other  system, 
no  matter  how  noble  or  attractive,  could 
lead  to  disaster. 

To  be  specific,  many  Europeans  and  some 
Americans  share  profound  misgivings  about 
the  sudden  elimination  of  intermediate 
range  missUes  because  they  recognize  that 
this  step  may  represent  part  of  a  process 
which  is  intended  to  lead  to  the  abolition  of 
aU  nuclear  weapons  on  the  European  conti- 
nent. And  whUe  that  may  seem  entirely 
agreeable  to  many  people,  to  others  whose 
desire  for  peace  is  equally  sincere,  it  is 
alarming  to  speak  of  the  piecemeal  disas- 
sembly of  the  existing  balance  of  military 
power,  in  the  absence  of  some  general 
notion  of  where  this  process  is  supposed  to 
lead,  and  at  a  time  when  the  poUtical  con- 
text for  such  sweeping  change  does  not  yet 
fuUy  exist. 

There  seems  to  be  a  very  good  chance  that 
the  current  negotiations  wiU  end  successful- 
ly, despite  these  misgivings.  I  hope  that  is 
the  case.  Beyond  that  point,  however, 
progress  is  likely  to  become  more  rather 
than  less  difficult— tmless  we  begin  to  pre- 
pare a  better  foundation  than  we  now  have. 

Therefore,  I  would  Uke  to  propose,  for 
your  consideration,  some  specific  steps 
toward  a  single  unifying  goal  which  might 
serve  as  that  foundation:  the  prevention  of 
aU  war  between  nuclear  powers. 

The  prevention  of  nuclear  war,  whUe  a 
moral  imperative  and  a  medical  necessity,  is 
not  enough.  Our  goal  must  be  larger  stUl: 
the  prevention  of  any  war  between  nuclear 
powers. 

The  unprecedented  horror  of  nuclear  war, 
and  its  unique  potential  for  ending  human 
civilization,  seem  on  the  surface  to  Justify 
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an  undUuted  focus  on  its  preventioa  as  oar 
highest  and  only  authority. 

But  If  efforts  to  make  nuclear  war  impoe- 
sible  serve  to  increase  fears  of  oonventianal 
aggression,  then  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
a  conventional  war  is  a  leaser  oonoem. 

It  was.  after  aU.  the  fear  of  oonventiooal 
war,  with  its  own  horrors,  which  led  to 
much  of  the  current  nuclear  strategy  of 
both  superpowers.  It  may  weU  be  impoasi- 
ble,  therefore,  to  prevent  nuclear  war  with- 
out a  plan  to  prevent  war  of  any  kind  be- 
tween nuclear  powers. 

Ironically,  U.S.  and  Soviet  mUitary  leaders 
have  understood  this  principle  better  than 
most,  and  have  made  great  efforts  to  avoid 
the  possibiUty  of  any  military  oonfllct  be- 
tween the  superpowers.  The  result  has  been 
an  unusuaUy  long  absence  of  wortd  war. 
Once  again,  however,  avoidance  Is  less  de- 
manding than  prevention.  Our  mlUtary 
forces  have  managed  to  avoid  open  oonfUct 
with  each  other,  but  we  have  faUed  on  both 
sides  to  prevent  a  worsening  of  those  factors 
which  generate  fear,  increase  tensioiis,  drive 
the  arms  race  forward,  poison  the  underly- 
ing relationship,  and  Increase  the  risk  of  a 
major  confUct. 

If  we  are  really  interested  In  actively  pre- 
venting war,  we  must  attend  to  aU  these  fac- 
tors. As  a  way  to  begin,  I  want  to  propose 
five  specific  steps: 

(1)  Make  It  Impossible  for  either  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States  to  gain 
any  advantage  whatsoever  from  a  nuclear 
first  strike.  This  wlU  require  close  attention 
to  the  fear  of  a  first  strike,  even  though  nei- 
ther superpower  intends  to  lauiKsh  one.  The 
essential  task  is  to  create  a  more  stable  rela- 
tionship between  the  nuclear  arsenals 
through  arms  control  and  through  the  re- 
placement of  destabilizing  weapons  with 
ones  that  are  less  vulnerable  and  better 
suited  for  deterrence. 

(3)  Reduce  the  fear  of  a  conventional  sur- 
prise attack  by  making  it  impossible  to  mass 
forces  quickly  near  the  Imrder  between  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO.  This  wlU  require 
greater  use  of  conventional  arms  control  to 
reduce  the  numbers  of  soldiers  and  tanks  on 
twth  sides  In  proportion  to  the  unequal  of- 
fensive threat  each  now  poses  to  the  other. 
And  in  the  process  we  must  conclude  a  veri- 
fiable agreement  to  ban  aU  chemical  weap- 
ons. 

(3)  Increase  the  feasibility  and  usefulness 
of  arms  control  itself  and  improve  the  poUti- 
cal prospects  for  the  new  arms  control 
agreements  we  wUl  need  In  the  future  by 
forthri^tly  settling  the  current  corrosive 
disputes  over  compliance  with  »»i^ng 
agreements.  For  starters,  both  superpowers 
should  agree  that  telemetry  data  should  be 
made  fuUy  accessible  now,  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  formal  new  agreement  on  strate- 
gic weapons.  In  addition,  defenders  of  the 
Anti-Ballistic  MissUe  Treaty  in  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would 
find  their  task  a  lot  easier  If  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar  was  dismantled. 

(4)  Reduce  the  tensions  generated  outside 
of  Eitfope  in  potential  flashpoints  around 
the  world.  These  tensions  always  directly 
affect  the  bUateral  relationship.  The  ongo- 
ing war  in  Afghanistan,  for  example,  cer- 
tainly feeds  fear  of  a  Soviet  grand  dedgn 
aimed  at  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  in  turn 
makes  nuclear  arms  control  more  difficult 
Lowering  the  tensions  in  this  region  is  also 
necessary  for  a  successful  effort  to  prevent 
nuclear  proliferation. 

(5)  Improve  the  underlying  relatimiship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  by  bringing  more  candor  to  an  open 
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i  about  our  bMtc  phOoaophtol  dlf- 
TTltlinattlr  ow  eoofUet  l>  not 
«,„»,  ^^«n  or  raMNiroM  but  About  vXvm 
and  Maoa.  the  naturt  of  Mctety  and  the  n»t- 
mml  Hgliti  of  humwAlnd.  How  we  deal  with 
tlMM  uuMtlnwi  wOl  have  a  profound  effect 
on  bow  woU  we  ean  deal  with  aU  of  the 
oUmt  taMMB  whloii  eonfroot  m. 

mm  the  Ameftean  itandpolnt  «  new 
eDoeh  eannot  look  Juat  Uke  the  old  one. 
Sndw-  the  t«f^  of  the  Helilnkl  Aooords. 
for  esamide.  aU  Umatortea  recoijUwdMan 
Intemattaaal  obUciUlon  the  need  to  reapect 
oertain  indhrtdual  ristata.  inehidlnt  the  Hsht 
t0  leave  one  country  for  another.  Of  what 
iMe  to  thli  acreement.  if  thoae  who  embrace 
It  an  tmatert  m  tumooata.  erimlnala.  and 
even  mMrTT*^  falaely  aa  paychlatrtc  caaea? 

I  am  not  hera  to  aay  that  aU  araa  control 
muBt  Kwatt  aolutkMM  to  aU  theoe  problema. 
But  I  do  believe  that  the  rate  at  which  we 
can  expect  vntnm  In  anna  control  la  bound 
to  be  taifluenoed  very  atroncly  by  auch  mat- 
tera.  and  for  good  reaaon.        

AU  five  of  thaae  atapa  are  naaentlal  If  we 
are  to  eraate  a  coherent  atratecT  for  pre- 
ventlnc  war  between  the  United  Statea  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  eotnmon  enemy  la  fear  In  many 
gulacK  fear  of  a  flrat  atrlke.  fear  of  conven- 
Xiooal  attack,  fear  of  trickery  and  deceit. 
fear  of  the  unknown,  fear  of  domination  by 
another.  AU  of  theae  muat  be  addreaaed.  but 
the  moat  potent  fears  muat  be  dealt  with 

flnt.  , 

There  are  many  poaaibUitlea  for  improve- 
ment In  the  n.&-8ovlet  relatlonahlp.  but  we 
will  not  pay  full  attention  to  them  ao  long 
aa  we  ara  fearful  of  a  nuclear  flrat  atrlke. 

Both  nft**'"**  were  victims  of  a  surprlae 
attack  early  In  World  War  II.  Both  nations 
fear  the  poariWllty  of  conventional  aa  weU 
M  a  nuelev  attack.  However  rational  or  ir- 
ntlonal  theae  respective  feara  may  be.  they 
are  not  eaally  dlapelled. 

vyv  lU  part,  the  United  Btatea  looks  upon 
Soviet  heavy  ICBMa  aa  a  direct  threat  to  lU 
land-baaed  deterrent.  Never  mind  that  such 
an  attai*  ia  Implaualble.  Mortal  fear  can  be 
partly  rational  and  partly  Irrational— or  to 
uae  Lenin's  terms:  partly  objective  and 
partly  aubjectlve.  And  ao  lon«  as  even  a  tiny 
portion  of  it  is  obJecUve.  no  appeal  to 
reason  wlU  dlapel  the  reat  of  the  fear.  In 
truth,  we  must  be  doctors  to  each  other's 
feara  and  seek  to  dlapel  them  by  removlnc 
any  rational  baals  for  them. 

Only  rvoently  has  the  Soviet  government 
even  indirectly  acknowledged  the  need  to 
a4jixj»  these  concerns  in  a  reductions 
agreement.  But  we  have  yet  to  see  any  ape- 
dflcdetaUa.  _        _.    ,^ 

It  ia  worth  noting  that  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  waa  created  primarily  as  a 
reapoMC  to  the  fear  of  a  Soviet  first  strike. 
In  an  irony  characteristic  of  first  strike 
fears.  8DI  has  itaelf  become  the  cause  of 
the  same  fear  on  the  Soviet  aide. 

Theae  feara.  however,  can  be  dealt  with.  It 
ia  perfectly  poaidble  to  reatructure  the  rela- 
tkxMhlp  between  the  araetuOa  to  eliminate 
any  conceivable  first  strike  advantage.  But 
nductlofw  alone  are  insufficient.  The  pat- 
tern of  reductlona  muat  be  carefully  de- 
■Igned  to  addreaa  the  nature  of  each  aide's 
forces— not  Just  the  number— in  order  to 
achieve  a  strategic  balance.  And  the  subaU- 
tutlon  of  a  alngle-warhead.  mobUe  misallea 
for  acme  of  the  remaining  multiple-war- 
head, allo-baaed  miaallca.  can  make  that  out- 
come much  eaaler  to  obtaliL 

Of  course,  we  kitow  that  peace  Involves 
more  than  the  weapons  of  war.  Even  If  we 
cut  the  number  of  weapons  in  half,  made 
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ever  prudent  changes  to  assure  a  mutually 
stable  balance,  and  then  cut  them  In  half 
again,  we  would  sUU  be  left  with  two  poUU- 
cal  systems  in  oompeUUon.  with  sharply  dif- 
fering views  on  many  laauea. 

The  relatkKMhip  between  the  United 
Statea  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  matter  of 
basic  difference  and  profound  dangers.  We 
differ  with  the  Soviet  Union  about  the  des- 
tiny of  man.  the  meaning  of  power,  and  the 
proper  UmlU  of  the  state.  We  understand 
that  Soviet  dtiaena  are  proud  of  their  revo- 
lution In  thia  aOOth  year  of  our  ConaUtu- 
Uon.  we  Amerlcam  believe  more  deeply 
tKm  ever  in  the  moral  and  poUtlcal  achleve- 
menU  of  our  revolution  which  our  Conatitu- 
Uon  codified  and  expanded. 

Those  are  the  rooU  of  our  disagreement. 
Tet  our  dlffereneee  with  the  Soviet  Union 
must  be  the  beginning  of  the  matter,  not 
the  end.  We  muat  frankly  discuss  the  nature 
of  mankind's  future  as  weU  as  act  to  assure 
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saiMk  of  nuclear  weapons  and  complicated 
delivery  systems.  We  rely  on  theae  weapons 
to  keep  the  peace  and  prevent  war. 

Has  aityone  heard  any  alarms?  WUl  we 
heed  them  this  time?  Or  wUl  we.  like  Medu- 
sa's victims,  remain  motionless  and  unable 
to  act?  ^ 

"War  U  an  old  habit."  the  American 
author  Herman  Wouk  once  wrote,  "that 
must  now  pass  as  human  sacrifice  and 
human  sUvery  have  passed. "  Our  task  U  to 
accelerate  the  maturing  of  civilisation 
through  a  critical  stage.  Our  strategy  must 
be  to  prevent  war,  deal  with  our  fears  and 
create  what  every  chUd  bom  in  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  reat  of  the 
world  deserves:  a  future  with  hope. 

"ntank  you. 


The  oiUy  stable  world  I  can  picture  is  a 
world  not  only  of  nuclear  peace,  but  of 
social  Justice  and  liMllvldual  freedom.  We 
cannot  postpone  our  quest  for  nuclear 
peace.  But  Andrei  Sakharov  is  right;  "The 
preservation  of  peace  Is  Indlssolubly  linked 
to  the  openness  of  society  and  the  observ- 
ance of  human  rights."  As  we  move  forward, 
my  country  will  strive  for  a  future  of 
human  freedom  as  weU  aa  world  peace. 

With  aU  our  differences,  we  have  much 
more  In  common.  We  love  our  children.  We 
love  this  earth.  We  want  to  live. 

Both  of  our  nations  are  being  drained  by 
the  expenses  of  continuing  this  deadly  con 
flict.  We  both  have  allies  with  economies 
that  are  outperf  ormirxg  our  own. 

We  both  know  that  unless  the  arms  race  is 
controlled,  it  will  soon  take  a  turn  for  the 
worse,  with  even  greater  expenses  and 
greater  riak. 

Above  all.  peace  demands  that  the  two  su- 
perpowers agree  to  give  the  world  a  fresh 
start.  Next  week.  America  and  lU  aUles  wUl 
commemorate  the  40th  aimlversary  of  the 
MarshaU  Plan,  our  response  as  we  stood 
amid  the  ashes  of  Hiroshima  and  Auschwtu 
to  face  a  new  and  frlghteiUng  dawn.  Noth- 
ing can  change  what  has  happened  since  the 
last  world  war.  But  I  hope  we  can  celebrate 
this  anniversary  with  renewed  confidence 
that  we  shaU  soon  see  significant  arms 
agreemenU  to  keep  the  threat  of  another 
war  asray  from  Europe's  door. 

As  we  struggle  to  make  out  a  path 
through  this  uncertain  time.  I  believe  that 
this  meeting  has  more  than  symbolic  Impor- 
tance. Aa  physicians  and  sdentlsU,  you  see 
as  clearly  as  anyone  the  urgent  need  to 
work  together  to  secure  the  health  of  na- 
tioiw  aiKl  of  humanity. 

And  we  aU  know  that  the  answer  does  not 
lie  in  new  weaports  or  new  technology.  It  Ues 
within  ourselves. 

Within  the  past  year  and  a  half,  the 
United  SUtea  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  ex- 
perienced two  seemingly  unrelated  techno- 
logical dlaaatera:  the  explosion  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  ChaUenger  and  the  nuclear  accident 
at  Chernobyl.  In  each  caae,  dear  warnings 
were  not  heeded.  Alarm  beUa  rang,  but  no 
one  responded  until  It  was  too  late.  In  each 
caae,  faith  and  hope  In  techiMrtogy  itself 
blinded  us  to  obvious  risks.  Both  accidents 
reflect  a  technological  hubris  characteristic 
of  our  age. 

Theae  Inddenta  ahould  leave  ua  wary  of 
our  own  limits,  and  remind  ua  that  technol- 
ogy can  never  be  relied  upon  by  itaelf  to 
solve  our  fundamental  problems. 

In  a  supreme  competition  in  technological 
hubris,  we  have  now  created  teiu  of  thou- 
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Mr.  CALLAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  stand  before 
you  today  to  present  an  articie  that  I  feei  wiH 
be  of  great  interest  to  you  and  our  coHeaguea. 
The  aubiect  matter  is  of  a  delicato  nature,  yet 
it  wTanta  our  immediate  corwideration.  With 
the  ever-preeont  threat  of  nudear  war.  I  feel 
we  shoukJ  remain  weJI  informed  as  to  the 
state  of  Soviet  offensive  and  delensivo  strate- 
gic updates  wkJ  innovations.  The  text  of  this 
aitide,  which  i«>peared  in  Reader's  Digest 
and  was  presented  to  me  by  my  cortstituent. 
Mr.  Gien  Cobb  of  Mobile,  reveals  significant 
evidence  of  the  Soviet  Union's  unyielding  ad- 
vances  in  their  "Red  Shield,"  or  antlballistic 
misalln  defense  system,  i  tnist  that  my  teilow 
iwlembers  wiM  find  this  arbde  as  thought  pro- 
voi(ing  as  I  have,  and  hence  my  appeal  for  its 
inclusion  in  the  Record. 

Russia's  Sacaar  "Ran  Shield" 
(By  Ralph  Kliuiey  Bermett) 
When  President  RoiuUd  Reagan  made  his 
famous  "Star  Wars"  speech  In  March  1983, 
suggesting  that  the  United  States  explore  a 
defense  agalnat  intercontlnental-balliatlc 
mlasUes  (ICBMs).  a  great  cry  of  angulah 
roae  from  the  Soviet  UiUon. 

An  "Appeal  to  the  Scientiata  of  the 
World."  condemning  Reagan's  Strategic  De- 
fense InltlaUve  (8DI).  soon  appeared  in 
Prowfa,  and  as  a  paid  advertisement  in  the 
New  York  Time*.  It  was  signed  by  more 
than  200  members  of  the  "Conunlttee  of 
Soviet  ScientlsU  in  Defense  of  Peace  and 
Against  Nuclear  War."  headed  by  Ye.  P.  Ve- 
Ukhov. 

Central  Intelligence  Agency  analysts  Iden- 
tified many  of  the  signers  as  aclentlsU  In- 
volved In  Russia's  own  secrecy-shrouded 
anti-ballistic  missUe  (ABM)  program,  which 
has  l>een  under  way  for  more  than  two  dec- 
ades. Vellkhov  himself  is  a  former  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Atomic  Energy  Laborato- 
ries at  Troitsk,  and  a  leader  In  Soviet  mili- 
tary high-energy  laser  research.  Other  sci- 
entists protesting  8DI  turned  out  to  be  the 
developers  of  Russia's  various  ABM  systems 
as  well  as  lU  ICBMs  and  other  strategic 
weapons.  Kremlin  orchestration  of  this  In- 
delense-of-peace  propaganda  ploy  was  evi- 
dence that  In  broaching  the  Idea  of  a  de- 
fense against  ballistic  mlssUes.  Reagan  had 
struck  a  nerve. 
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In  fact.  Star  Wars  represents  the  first  real 
chaUenge  to  the  most  ominous  strategic  de- 
velopment of  the  decade:  a  growing  Soviet 
nudear  flist-atrlke  capabUlty  combined  srith 
lU  own  'Red  Shield."  a  baUlatlc-mlaaUe-de- 
fenae  system  covering  the  entire  VJSJBJl. 
WhUe  Star  Wars  remains  largely  theory, 
with  experimental  testing.  Red  Shield  is  an 
emerging  operational  reaUty.  Its  main  ele- 
ments: 

Completion  by  next  year  of  a  modernized 
100-launcher  ABM  system  around  Moscow. 

Production  of  a  new  generation  of  ABM 
interceptor  rockets  and  aaaodated  radars. 

Continued  upgrading  of  and  new  oonatnic- 
tion  on  a  nationwide  network  of  long-range 
detection  and  battle-management  radars  of 
unparaUeled  siae  and  power. 

Intensive  work  on  "beam  weapons"  attd 
other  advanced  technologies.  Indudlng  test- 
ing of  laser  weapons. 

The  Soviets  are  pouring  an  estimated  $10 
blUlon  a  year  into  Red  Shield,  from  ABM 
teat  rangea  at  Kamchatka  and  Sary-Shagan 
to  such  top-aecret  research  and  production 
fadllUes  aa  thoae  at  Semlpalatlnak.  Troltak. 
Golovlno,  Kraanoarmeysk  and  Azglr.  Ruaala 
already  bristles  with  about  12.000  surface- 
to-air  missile  (SAM)  launchers— many  of 
them  with  ABM  capability  (there  are  no 
SAMs  defending  the  United  SUtes).  These 
SAMa  are  tied  into  a  network  of  10.000  alr- 
defenae  radars  (the  UiUted  States  has  118). 
Says  one  of  our  government's  top  Soviet  ex- 
perts: "ABM  Is  the  natural  culmination  of 
the  Soviets'  long-term  commitment  to 
'defend  the  Motherland'— regardleaa  of  coat, 
regardleas  of  treaties,  regardless  of  any 
Western  niceties  about  mutual  destruction 
or  mutual  vulnerability  being  the  best  way 
to  prevent  war." 

TOTALLY  DBrKMSKLSaa 

In  the  1972  ABM  treaty,  the  United  Statea 
and  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  not  to  buUd 
any  nationwide  networks  of  ABMs.  Instead, 
each  side  would  rely  on  the  overwhelmlitg 
power  of  its  ICBMs  aa  a  deterrent  to  nudear 
war.  Placing  iU  faith  entirely  In  this  "bal- 
ance of  terror,"  the  United  States  disman- 
tled Its  embryonic  ABM  system  and  left 
Itaelf  totally  def  enaeleas  against  ICBMs. 

The  Soviets  were  not  about  to  l>e  left  in 
the  same  position.  Defense  Minister  Blar- 
shall  Andrei  Grechko  assiu^  the  Soviet 
Presidium  in  1972  that  the  ABM  treaty 
"places  no  limitations  whatsoever  on  con- 
ducting research  and  experimental  work  di- 
rected toward  solvlitg  the  problem  of  de- 
fending the  country  from  nudear-mlasUe 
strikes." 

A  vigorous  Improvement  of  the  already 
existing  ABM  ring  around  Moscow  was 
begun.  Design  bureaus  set  to  work  on  new 
missUes  to  intercept  ICBM  warheads.  And, 
in  specific  violation  of  the  treaty,  the  Sovi- 
eta  uixlertook  extenalve  tests  to  upgrade 
their  already  formidable  arsenal  of  SAMs 
and  alr-defenae  radars  ao  they  could  shoot 
down  warheads. 

Although  the  United  States  detected  the 
Soviet  ABM  acUvlty  shortly  after  the  treaty 
waa  algned.  hopea  for  preaerring  the  agree- 
ment reduced  Waahlngton  reaction  to  ooca- 
alonal  public  hand-wringing  and  aecret  dip- 
lomatic aooldlnga  at  arma-oontrol  aeaalona. 
When  former  UjB.  Defenae  Secretary 
Mdvln  Laird  warned  "the  Ruaalana  are 
cheating"  in  a  December  1977  Reader's 
Digest  artide,  his  charges  were  met  with 
anger  in  our  State  Department  as  weU  as 
the  Kremlin.  Prank  Oaffney.  Deputy  Aaalat- 
ant  Secretary  of  Defenae  for  Nudear  Poroea 
and  Arma  Control  Policy,  admits:  "It  la  now 
nnmiatakahly  dear  that  the  UB.S.R.  never 
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embraced  the  notion  of  mutual  vulnerabU- 
ity;  rather  It  adherea  to  atrategic  defenae  aa 
a  desirable  complement  to  strategic  offen- 
sive forces." 

Here,  drawn  from  sensitive  intelligence 
sources,  is  a  doser  look  at  the  fruit  of  more 
than  two  decades  of  Soviet  work  on  Red 
Shield. 

BOCKSIS  AMD  BASaa 

In  the  forests  outside  Moscow  Ue  six  heav- 
ily guarded  complexes:  the  keystone  of  Red 
Shield.  Oarrlsoned  by  special  troops  of  the 
PVO,  Soviet  air-defense  forces,  these  instal- 
lations ocmtain  a  total  of  100  underground 
sUos,  which  are  beUeved  to  be  reloadable. 

Beneath  the  sliding  concrete  lids  of  these 
sUos  are  SH-4s  and  SH-ta.  two  of  the  fastest 
rockeU  In  the  world.  The  SH-4  is  capable  of 
intercepting  warheads  at  the  threshold  of 
space.  The  SH-8  is  a  backup  interceptor 
that  reportedly  can  accelerate  to  over  11,000 
m.pJi.  In  a  matter  of  seconds  to  hit  war- 
heads the  SH-4  has  missed. 

The  rockets  are  served  by  engagement 
radars— dubbed  "Plat  Twins"- that  can 
detect  warheads  coming  into  the  ABMs' 
rsnge,  and  guidance  radars— called  "Pawn 
Shops"— that  direct  the  ABMs  to  their  spe- 
cific targets.  Both  were  tested  extensively, 
engaging  Soviet  warheads  over  the  Sary- 
Shagan  missile  test  range.  These  radars,  in 
turn,  receive  their  "orders"  from  a  huge 
radar  system  housed  in  a  llO-foot-high 
tnmcated  pyramid  in  the  Moacow  suburb  of 
Pushkino. 

Thia  is  a  large  phased-array  radar 
(LPAR),  a  complex  of  thoiisands  of  small, 
powerful  radars  driven  by  a  high-speed  com- 
puter. It  can  track  large  numbers  of  speed- 
ing warheads,  sort  out  harmleas  decoys,  and 
delegate  interception  assignments  to  the 
smaUer  ABM  radars  around  the  system.  In  a 
threatening  dc^vdopment  earlier  this  year. 
U.S.  intelligence  dlacovered  that  SA-6 
SAMs.  of  which  there  are  more  than  a  thou- 
sand In  the  Moscow  area,  have  also  been 
linked  into  the  Pushkino  radar,  indicating 
their  ABM  capabUity. 

U.S.  worries  over  a  rapidly  deployable 
Soviet  ABM  system— a  "breakout*"  from  the 
ABM  treaty— were  heightened  when  oiu- 
sateUites  observed  the  traiuport  and  set-up 
of  a  Plat  Twin  at  Sary-Shagan  in  25  days. 

Flat  Twins  and  Pawn  Shops  are  now  in 
production  and  are  presumably  being  stock- 
plied  or  secretly  pre-posltloned  under  cover 
In  various  parts  of  the  country.  Now  the  So- 
viets are  begliming  to  deploy  a  completely 
mobUe  SAM— the  SA-12— with  a  definite 
ABM  capability.  Comprising  several  tracked 
vehides.  indudlng  one  with  a  small,  power- 
ful PAR  caUed  "OrlU  Pan."  and  others  car- 
rying launch  tul>e8.  this  system  has  already 
engaged  and  destroyed  a  balllstic-mlssUe 
warhead  In  a  test.  A  secret  report  on  arms- 
treaty  violations  says  the  SA-12  "could  have 
a  significant  autonomous  cmMiblllty  to 
defend  a  small  area"  against  strategic  ballis- 
tic-missile warheads. 

These  developments  in  ABM  mlssfles  and 
supporting  radars  are  aU  the  more  ominous 
because  of  the  appearance  at  key  points  In 
the  Soviet  Union  of  LPARs.  These  huge  in- 
stallations—each of  which  would  dwarf  the 
U.S.  Capitol— provide  long-range  detection 
and  precise  assessment  of  the  size  of  an 
ICBM  attack. 

SArniia  SATXLLIRS 

Nowhere  is  the  depth  of  Soviet  commit- 
ment to  balllstlc-mlssile  defense  seen  more 
dearly  than  in  the  amount  of  manpower 
and  money  devoted  to  the  more  exotic  tech- 
nologies,    especially    space-based    "beam" 
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weapoiuy.  While  the  United  States  Is  stfU 
studying  whether  such  futuristic  weapons 
are  feasible,  the  Soviets  are  building  them. 
They  are  spending  an  estimated  $1  bOlion  a 
year  on  laser  weapons  alone— a  program  In- 
volving more  than  10,000  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. They  have  already  buUt  several 
groimd-bsaed  lasers  at  Sary-Shagan  and 
near  Moscow,  one  of  which  UJS.  officials  be- 
lieve ia  powerful  enough  to  damage  aenaors 
on  some  of  our  spy  satellites. 

The  Soviets  are  now  preparing  compo- 
itents  for  a  laser  weapon  to  be  launched  Into 
orbit.  "The  ability  of  such  a  weapon  to  track 
a  mlssUe  in  flight  was  successfully  tested  in 
1981  from  the  Salyut  manned  space  station, 
ostensibly  Involved  in  peaceful  qwoe  re- 
search. 

The  problem  of  lofting  into  space  the  tre- 
mendous power-generating  capadty  needed 
for  l>eam  weapons  has  also  been  attacked 
with  vigor  by  the  Russians.  They  have  de- 
veloped a  comtMct  rodLet-drlven  generator 
that  pitxluces  more  than  15  megawatts  of 
electrical  power— a  device,  says  the  Defense 
Department,  "that  has  no  counterpart  In 
the  West" 

In  addition,  the  Soviets  are  devdoping 
radio-frequency  weapons— with  the  poten- 
tial to  disable  the  electrical  components 
inside  an  attacking  warhead— and  partide- 
beam  weapons.  The  Pentagon  believes  the 
Soviets  may  orbit  a  parUde-beam  gun  some- 
time in  the  1990b. 

ATTACK  WITBOUT  PXAS 

Since  the  United  States  has  no  defense 
against  ICBMs  and  tmly  a  sadly  deteriorat- 
ed dvU-defense  system  to  protect  its  popula- 
tion. Red  Shield  enhances  Russian's  grow- 
ing ability  to  launch  a  nudear  first-strike 
without  fear  of  effective  retaliation. 

The  Soviets  already  have  enough  "hard 
target"  warheads  to  easily  wipe  out  the 
badtbCHie  of  America's  deterrence— her  1000 
Minuteman  ICBM  silos.  But  a  Red  Shield 
even  if  only  partially  effective,  could  give 
the  Soviets  the  even  greater  assurance  that 
they  could  blunt  whatever  reduced  number 
of  less-accurate  and  less-powerful  warheads 
the  United  States  could  throw  at  them  in  a 
retaliatory  attadt. 

The  ever-growing  momentum  of  Red 
Shield  has  stripped  the  ABM  treaty  of 
whatever  vestigial  pretensions  it  may  once 
have  had  as  a  preserver  of  peace.  The  record 
is  dear  neither  treaty  nor  entreaty  has  ever 
served  to  stop  a  Soviet  mUltary  program. 
The  one  effective  response  to  Red  Shield  is 
for  the  United  States  to  move  immediately 
toward  building  its  own  ballistic-missile  de- 
fense. As  to  the  old  fraud  of  a  "balance  of 
terror,"  President  Reagan  dismissed  it  with 
a  single  burning  question:  "Would  it  not  be 
better  to  save  lives  than  to  avrage  them?" 


GOVERNMENT  OF  JAPAN  IMPLI- 
CATED IN  INDUSTRIAL  ESPIO- 
NAGE 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENHEY 

OPMAKTLAim 
nf  THC  HOUSI  OP  BBPBBSSHTATrVB 

Thundav,  June  4, 1987 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  29. 
1967.  a  Japanese  Newspaper,  the  Daily  Yo- 
miuri.  reported  dotais  of  the  transfer  by  Toahi- 
tM  Machirte  Co.  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  a  ma- 
chirw  on  the  restricted  IsL  The  report  ia 
shocking  because  it  alieges  the  irtvotvement 
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ty  for  some.  Justice  for  some,  neither  for        Tha  < 
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of  •»  MW*y  a»  miwiirtlorwl  Jndm  and  m- 
duaky  *»  tacmittnQ  mdurtW  myionaQt  ty 
•«  SowMi.  I  MKt\  th*  articto  fv  ttw  Intor- 

lOfl 


mTI  Rou  Bbm  IM  Tonna*  Case 
MMBoa  wteed  by  the  lletropoUUn  PoUoc 
Dapwtment  taxUatcd  Uiat  otfldala  of  tha 
Intcraattonal  Trade  and  Induatnr  IClnlstnr 
beipad  Toablba  Marhtnw  Co.  aklrt  reatrio* 
Xjnmm  on  expofta  to  eommunlat  countrlea 
vban  the  r^rrrr^r  aokl  aofttalatlcatad  mm- 

fan  maehlPM  to  the  aoTlat  OnlMi.  

The  IfPD  alao  leaned  that  other  lOTI 
otndali  ware  wined  and  dtaed  by  the  ma- 
Mttn»  naker  when  the  company  wsa  negoU- 
atliw  wtth  the  Mm  orer  the  export*. 

The  marhhw  exported  between  Decem- 
ber 1M3  and  June  1963.  were  uaed  by  the 
SovtaC  union  to  make  low-noise  submarine 
prapdieia  that  make  It  more  difficult  to 
track  aovlataaba. 

FMiee  arreatcd  two  officials  of  Toahlba 
fMmfMi»  oo.  on  Wedneadaj  In  connection 
with  the  caae  on  cfaartee  of  vkrtatlnc  the 
Ftadcn  Kxehance  and  Trade  Control  Law. 
By  exportlnc  the  four  mllllnff  machines  to 
the  Soviets.  Toahlba  ICadilne  Is  alao  sus- 
pected of  Tlolatlnc  the  refulatlons  of  the 
Coordtnatlnc  Cammlttee  for  Export  Control 
(COCOM).  which  UmlU  high-tech  exports 

toeoBununlst  nf**'***  

The  memoa  seiaed  by  the  MFD  indicate 
that  Mm  officials  recommended  particular 
■tcpa  to  be  taken  to  get  around  restrictions 
of  the  COCOM  regulations,  the  MFD  said. 

Aeeordlng  to  the  police,  officials  belonging 
to  MTITs  Machinery  and  Information  In- 
duatrlea  Bureau  were  entertained  aboard 
the  floating  hotel  Scandtaavia  In  a  bay  on 
bu  FttniiMula.  Shlauoka-ken.  In  1981  when 
they  vlaited  the  company's  Numasu  plant  In 
8hlxuok»-ken.  The  bure*u  ts  In  charge  of 
fh4M^fa<f  whether  machine  tools  and  other 
ttema  violate  COCOM  regulations  before  ex- 
porters apply  to  the  Export  Divlalon  of 
IflTI's  International  Trade  Administration 
for  perailsBion  to  export. 

Soviet  technical  experts  dined  with  the 
Mm  officials  and  Toahlba  repreaenUUves 
on  the  same  oocaakm.  the  MPD  learned. 

When  Toahlba  applied  to  Mm  for  per- 
mlMlon  to  export  the  milling  machlnea.  It 
said  they  did  not  come  under  the  COCOM 
regulatlani  because  they  were  of  a  primitive 
type  having  only  two-pivot  control.  The  Ma- 
chinery and  Information  Industries  Bureau 
subaequently  issued  Toshiba  a  certificate 
saying  that  the  machines  were  not  covered 
by  the  COCOM  regulations. 

■OaOOWTACTS 

On  Thursday  the  MPD  learned  that  KGB 
•genu  acting  as  trade  officials  proposed 
buyiiw  the  Toshiba  machine  tools  In  1979 
when  emdoyees  of  the  company  were  visit- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  on  busineas. 

The  SovieU  were  Identified  as  I.A.  Osipov. 
vice  pwldent  of  Techmashlmport  and  A.P. 
TroitAiy.  vice  preaident  of  Prommashlm- 

Oatpov  propoaed  the  purchase  and  TroiU- 
kiy  handled  the  detailed  negoUaUons  In 
working-level  talks  on  the  deal,  the  MPD 
said.  Osipov  was  engaged  In  espionage  ac- 
tivities in  West  Germany  for  four  years  be- 
ginning in  19«S  and  Troitakly  was  expeUed 
frtan  Britain  in  1971  for  spying.  It  said. 
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JOHN  D.  DINOKLL  AND  KDWARD 
J.  MARKKT  INTRODUCE  LBOIS- 
LATION  TO  AUTHORIZE  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  THE  8E- 
CURITIES  AND  ESCCHANOE 
COMMISSION 

HON.  X)HN  D.  DINGELL 

ormcBiaaa 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKET 

or  meaMWuaaiiB 
n  TH«  Bonai  or  RxnisBrrATivu 


TTittrsday.  June  4.  19S7 
Mr.  DINGELL  Mr.  Spoakar,  kiday  tha  gan- 
l|gm«)  from  MMtMhuaMt*  [Mr.  Markey]  and 
I  «•  inlrodudnQ  laglateion  to  authort»  appro- 
pMktna  tor  tha  Sacuritiaa  and  Exchange 
Comnriatfon  in  tha  amounta  o(  S153.9  miUton 
tor  natal  1988.  $166  million  tor  tiacai  1989. 
wid  $181.1  mi»on  tor  tacai  1990.  Wa  betow 
that  ttiaaa  funds  are  fuHy  justifiad  givan  tha 
Comniaaton's  mandate  and  ita  atatua  aa  a  nat 
contributor  to  tha  U.S.  Traaawy- 

Tha  Commiaaioo  coUacta  faaa  for  tha  filing 
of  documanla.  for  tranaactiona  on  tha  stock 
aachwqaa  and  for  certain  other  activities 
under  Ha  raguiatcry  jurisdiction.  All  fee  reve- 
rwa  ia  dapoaited  mto  the  general  fund  of  the 
U.S.  Traaaury.  In  fiscal  year  1986.  the  Com- 
miaalnn  coVected  feea  amounting  to  203  per- 
cent of  tta  njpropriated  operating  axpanaes. 
In  fiscal  year  1967,  it  axpacta  that  amount  to 
be  195  percent 

Tha  anonnity  of  the  Commiaaton's  mandate 
and  the  need  for  addHtonai  reaources  ia  IHua- 
tratad  by  the  fact  that,  amce  fiscal  1961: 

FuH  dtactoeure  filinga  by  iaauers  have  in- 
croaasrl  35  percent  But  pursuant  to  its 
system  of  "selacttve  review."  in  1986  the  DM- 
ston  of  Corporato  Finance  reviewed  only  72 
percent  of  first-time  registratton  statements, 
only  17.1  percent  of  the  annual  reports,  and 
19.3  percent  of  the  proxy  statements. 

The  number  of  raglstered  broker-dealers 
haa  Increaaed  57  percent  There  are  cunently 
11.400  broker-dealer  firma  registered  with  the 
sec.  with  over  15.300  branch  officea  and 
357,000  regiatered  representatives.  The  Com- 
miaaton,  c«ng  staff  limitations,  drectly  in- 
spects or^  about  6  percent  of  aH  broker  deal- 
ers each  yav  and  the  number  of  "cauae"  ex- 
Miilnattona  where  the  SEC  recaivas  a  tp  or 
conylwnt  or  kiwws  there  is  a  significant  prob- 
lem—haa  afvunk  from  523  in  1980  to  145  in 

1066. 

The  number  of  registered  investment  com- 
panies and  adviaers  has  irK^eased  86  per- 
cent, and  the  amount  of  assets  under  man- 
agement has  Increaaed  over  200  percent  to 
$800  biNton.  In  1986.  the  SEC  staff  reviewed 
only  675  of  the  1.508  new  inveatment  compa- 
ny registrattons  and  only  896  of  the  5.806 
wnendments  fHed;  40  percent  of  the  registra- 
bona  received  containod  "material  defkaerv- 
ciea."  During  1986.  the  SEC  completed  in- 
specttons  of  only  1,263— only  13  percent— of 
the  more  than  9,000  active  investment  advis- 
ers, and  only  between  20  to  25  percent  of 
thoae  adviaers  targeted  as  presenting  "higher 
risks"  to  clients. 

The  number  of  investors  has  increased  46 
percent  and  the  number  of  shares  traded  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  increaaed 
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186  paroant  Compiainls  to  tha  SEC  have  in- 
craasart  55  percent 

Tha  SECs  current  IBM  mainframe  computer 
is  17  yaws  oU.  having  baan  aoqukad  aa  uaad 
equipment  in  1980.  The  funda  authorized 
wouM  altow  la  raplacamant  of  this  unit  We 
iriao  wittoipate  fundtog  tor  the  Commlaaton'a 
electronic  diactoaure  system,  EDGAR,  after 
exwnkuilxxi  of  the  acttona  taken  or  in  plan- 
ntog  by  the  SEC  to  comply  with  the  recom- 
mandattona  of  tha  General  Accounttog  Ofltea 
in  its  recent  report.  "ADP  Aoquialltona:  SEC 
Needs  To  Resolve  Key  laauea  Before  Pro- 
caadkig  With  Its  EDGAR  System  (GAG/ 
IMTEC-87-2,  October  9,  1966)."  as  wen  as  to 
addraas  the  concema  of  thia  committee- 
Report  9&-155.  to  accompany  H.R.  1602. 
pagea  8-10— arxj  the  CommMtee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations— Electronic  Coiectton  and 
Dissemination  of  informatton  by  Federal  Agen- 
cies: A  Policy  Overview.  Report  99-580,  April 
29,  1966."  Spedfk:  authorizalton  for  the  SEC 
to  proceed  with  the  EDGAR  operattonal 
system  will  not  be  granted  unll  the  committee 
is  satisfied  that  the  program  is  coat  justified, 
usefU,  and  aoundly  managed. 

Acoordtogly,  the  bill  wouM  aulhoriza  to  be 
appropriated  to  cany  out  the  functtona, 
powers,  and  dubaa  of  the  Commission— other 
than  EDGAR: 
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pUcal  year  i%omtamdM 

1988 $1*3.900 

1989 1»*.000 

1990 I'LIOO 

And  for  the  purpoae  of  eatabllshlng 
and  operating  the  EDGAR  system: 
Fiscal  year  TKonta^Ai 

1988 ».«» 

1989 .  16.000 

1990 10.000 

The  bill  would  require  annual  re- 
ports on  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  EDGAR  to  be  filed  with  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees. 
Finally,  the  bill  would  provide  that 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  may 
be  extended  for  salarlea  or  expenses  of 
the  office  referred  to  as  the  Director- 
ate of  E>»nomic  and  Policy  Analysis. 
This  provision  is  proposed  as  a  vehicle 
for  review  of  the  use  of  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  Economist  and  the  work  of 
the  SEC  economists  to  undermine  the 
Commission's  enforcement  program. 
For  example.  "The  SEC's  Fight  With 
Itaelf ,"  Wall  Street  Journal,  Thursday. 
March  19,  1987-edltorial  referring  to 
a  study  entitled  "Stock  Trading  Before 
the  Announcement  of  Tender  Offers: 
Insider  Trading  or  Market  Anticipa- 
tion?" 

Congress  created  the  SEC  In  1934  to 
serve  the  public  interest  by  protecting 
investors  and  maintaining  fair  and  or- 
derly capital  markets.  Those  markets 
are  now  global  and  possess  a  speed  and 
complexity  heretofore  uncontemplat- 
ed. It  is  In  the  national  interest  that 
we  foster  a  strong  SEC  to  keep  our 
markets  the  strongest  and  fairest  in 
the  world,  continuing  to  draw  invest- 
ment domestically  and  from  abroad 
for  American  business  and  our  long- 
term  international  competitiveness. 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  MnmnoTA 

Hr  THS  HOOSK  OP  RKraXSKHTATIVKS 

Thunday,  June  4, 1987 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roltoall  No. 
160,  the  paasage  of  H.R.  2533.  I  dU  not  vote 
because  I  waa  in  a  room  in  one  of  the  Houae 
Office  BuiMtogs  which  lias  no  signal  device. 
Had  I  t>een  present  I  would  have  voted  aye. 

H.R.  2533  was  a  simple  request  for  informa- 
tkxi  on  our  Persian  Gulf  activities.  Opporients 
suggested  that  it  «ras  the  equivalent  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resototton.  That  interpretation, 
in  my  judgment  is  an  erxxmous  exaggeratxxi. 
House  Joint  ResohJtion — has  neither  the  lan- 
guage nor  the  intent  to  be  associated  in  any 
way  with  ttw  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolutton. 

I  don't  blame  Members  for  being  cautious. 
Nobody  wants  to  be  burrwd  tftat  way  again. 
Nevertheless,  as  tightly  drafted  the  resolution 
is  neither  a  grant  of  authority,  nor  an  Interpre- 
tabon  in  ttie  foreign  policy  jurisdkrtton  of  tfie 
President  It  should  be  interpreted  at  face 
vahje. 

\M.  Speaker,  I  regret  my  inability  to  partici- 
pato  in  tfie  vote,  and  restate  my  support  for 
H.R.  2533. 


H.R.  281  POSES  A 
CONSTITUTIONAL  QUESTION 


HON.  ERNEST  L  KONNYU 

orcAUPoaHiA 

m  THX  HOUSK  OP  RKPRKSDTTATrVIS 

Thursday,  June  4,  1987 

Mr.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Speaker,  recentty  there 
has  been  some  discussion  concerning  the  lr«- 
tial  imperfections  of  tf>e  Constitutkxi  and  Its 
steady  metenKxpfiasis  to  \he  ideal.  In  view  of 
the  upcoming  vote  on  H.R.  281,  I  see  this 
concept  as  being  particularly  relevant 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  wouto  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  article  by  one  of  my 
constituents.  James  Eblen  of  Eblen  Industries. 
Inc.: 
With  Lxbektt  ahd  Jnsno  por  All— A  Civil 

Rights  Issus 
(By  James  H.  Eblen.  Eblen  Industries.  Inc.) 

A  recent  electronic  poll  on  Channel  7 
stated  that  71%  of  all  Americans  believed 
that  the  tiUe  of  this  article  U  true.  That  It 
is  true  In  these  United  States  we  do  have 
Lit>erty  and  Justice  for  all.  Do  we? 

We  didn't  In  1787  when  the  Constitution 
was  written.  Women  didn't  have  the  right  to 
vote  and  all  Blacks  were  slaves.  Only  landed 
sentry  had  the  right  to  vote  and  rule.  Slav- 
ery was  not  abolished  until  after  IMS.  and 
women  didn't  have  the  right  to  vote  until 
the  passage  of  Article  Nineteen  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  ratified.  It  wasn't  until  1966 
when  we  took  another  giant  step  forwrd  to- 
wards the  realisation  of  "Liberty  and  Jus- 
tice for  AU".  when  the  OvU  RlghU  Act  of 
1966  was  passed.  In  this  Act  we  hear  such 
words  as  It  Is  now  "Unlawful  to  discriminate 
because  of  Race.  Color.  Creed,  or  National 
Origin".  We  need  to  add  "or  club  member- 
ship or  non-meml>ershlp"  to  the  Civil 
RlghU  Act. 

You  see.  when  this  greatest  of  all  experi- 
ments in  Government  started  back  In  1787. 
we  had  liberty  and  Justice  for  some.  Uber- 
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ty  for  some.  Justice  for  some,  neither  for 
some.  But,  we  are  improving— slowly.  It  has 
l>een  a  struggle,  it  still  is  a  struggle,  and  it 
will  continue  to  l>e  a  struggle.  Struggle  we 
must  If  we  are  to  Improve  and  be  better 
than  our  forefathers.  This  struggle  Is  not 
without  irony.  Recently  In  the  100th  Con- 
gress of  these  United  States  a  bill  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  for  its  approval.  The 
blU  is  known  as  H.R.  281,  and  the  bill's  cen- 
tral function  is  to  outlaw  the  two-gate 
system  with  regard  to  construction  Jobs. 
The  two-gate  system  was  set  up  to  allow  all 
people  to  work  on  their  Jobs  without  being 
forced  to  Join  a  certain  "club"  to  get  that 
Job.  Now  memt>ers  of  Congress  wish  to  de- 
prive some  Americans  of  their  liberty  and 
Justice. 

Let  me  Just  say  H.R.  281  will  not  prevaU. 
A  future  Civil  Rights  Bill  will  proclaim  that 
It  shall  be  illegal  to  discriminate  because  of 
"Race,  Color,  Creed.  National  Origin,  or 
what  club  you  t>elong,  or  do  not  belong  to." 
It  is,  and  shall  be  every  man's  civil  right  to 
be  trained  in  a  Job  and  to  hold  that  Job, 
without  being  required  to  Join  a  union.  Each 
and  every  man  may  choose  to  Join  or  not 
Join  without  coercion  from  anyone  or  any 
manner.  This  is  and  ought  to  be,  our  civil 
right.  In  keeping  with  the  phrase  from  our 
Pledge  of  Allegiance,  it  Is  only  right  and 
proper  to  insure  liberty  and  Jus*.loe  for  all. 

We  Americans  certainly  make  big  issues 
out  of  Human  Rights.  We  make  big  issues 
out  of  the  Injustice  In  South  Africa.  We 
rant,  rave  and  protest,  and  the  media  goes 
on  for  days  and  days  about  the  injustice  on 
other  shores.  But,  not  one  word  about  the 
thirty-three  States  that  do  not  have  Right 
to  Work  Laws.  Not  one  word  about  a  Con- 
gress trying  to  pass  a  law  that  would  outlaw 
the  right  to  work  unless  dues  are  paid  to  a 
imlon.  Not  one  word  about  a  Congress 
trying  to  pass  a  law  that  would  prevent  an 
employer  from  employing  people  to  work 
unless  he  paid  benefits  to  several  unions. 

Unions  have  become  outdated.  They  drive 
up  costs,  drive  down  productivity,  drive  Jobs 
overseas,  and  drive  up  Inflation.  Americans 
need  to  lower  costs,  increase  productivity, 
bring  Jobs  back  from  overseas,  and  dry  up 
inflation. 


ST.  LOUIS  POST  DISPATCH  EN- 
DORSES THE  FAMILY  AND 
MEDICAL  LEAVE  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OPKISSOUHI 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSEirTATXVSS 

TTiunday.  June  4,  1987 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouM  like  to  call 
my  colleagues'  attentkxi  to  a  recent  editorial 
in  tfie  St  Louis  Post  Dispatch  on  May  17, 
1987  which  endorsed  H.R.  925,  the  Fan>ily 
and  Medical  Leave  Act  of  1967.  Tf>e  Post  Dis- 
patch, along  with  many  other  newspapers  In- 
duding  the  New  Yortc  Times,  the  Los  Angeles 
Ttmes  and  the  Boston  Globe,  ftas  recognized 
tfie  Important  link  tietween  job  security  and 
family  stability.  They  join  a  growing  list  of  inde- 
pendent voices  wtK)  agree  that  tfie  time  has 
come  to  guarantee  tworkers  a  minimum  pertod 
of  job  protectkxi  wfien  family  responsibilities 
or  serkxis  medtoal  HInesses  require  a  tempo- 
rary period  of  job  leave.  If  we  truly  care  about 
the  future  of  the  family,  we  must  make  every 
effort  to  provkle  reasonable  job  security  to 
Amehcan  families. 
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The  editorial  fdtows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dlspat^  ICay  IT. 
1987] 

A  Bnx  POB  TRX  Faiolt 
LltUe  by  lltUe,  session  by  sesskm.  support 
in  Congress  grows  for  gtving  new  parents  or 
parents  of  seriously  ill  children  unpaid  leave 
from  their  Job  without  the  worry  of  wheth- 
er they  will  have  a  Job  to  return  to.  Tlie  lat- 
est move  forward  came  in  the  Houae  labor- 
management  relations  suboommittee.  where 
such  a  bill  advanced  on  a  voice  vote.  Sub- 
committee Chairman  William  Clay  of  St. 
Louis  hopes  to  build  support  in  the  fun 
House,  perhaps  by  modifying  proviaiaas  of 
the  blU.  whUe  keeping  Ito  substance  Intact. 

The  time  for  such  legialatloo  has  come. 
The  bill,  co-sponsored  by  Mr.  Clay,  requlrea 
employers  of  15  or  more  people  to  offer 
unpaid  but  Job-protected  leaves  of  up  to  18 
weeks  to  workers  with  newborn,  newly 
adopted  or  seriously  ill  children.  Supporters 
Include  labor,  women's  medical  and  rellgioua 
groups,  who  call  it  a  much-needed,  family- 
oriented  approach  to  employment  that  al- 
ready has  been  adopted  by  many  other  in- 
dustrial nations. 

The  n.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  apptmm 
the  bill,  both  on  phlloaophical  grounds  and 
on  argtunents  that  buslneases  would  suffer 
economically  if  forced  to  grant  leavea  to 
their  employees.  But  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  already  has  shot  down  the  Cham- 
ber's economic  doomsday  scenario,  eatimat- 
ing  that  the  cost  of  the  bill  will  be  stgnifl- 
cantly  less  than  the  $5.2  billion  fwecast  by 
the  Chamber.  The  legislation  is  expected  to 
ccme  to  the  House  floor  by  this  summer. 
That  should  be  time  enough  for  its  support- 
ers to  build  more  harking,  either  by  short«i- 
ing  the  leave  time  Involved  or  exempting 
more  businesses.  But  the  philosophy  behind 
the  bill  should  remain.  Job  security  and 
family  stability  are  the  kind  of  all-American 
values  that  everyone — particularly  the 
Chamlter  of  Commerce— should  sunMrt  m- 
thusiasUcally. 


WORLD  TRADE  CENTERS 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHHRTTOR 
ni  THX  HOUSE  OP  REFSBSBIITATIVES 

TTiunday,  June  4, 1987 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  tf  know  that 
our  economy  is  becorning  incraaaingly  ntama- 
ttonakzed.  with  manufaclurars  and  sarvioa 
fimis  k>oking  overseas  for  new  markets.  Inter- 
national marketing  is  a  d^Kult  task,  and  both 
experienced  finns  and  those  just  starting  out 
requke  assistance.  Our  first  kistkict  is  to  aak 
Government  to  provkle  ttss  assistanoe,  and 
frequently  it  does. 

Today,  fwwever,  I  wouM  ike  to  cafl  your  at- 
tenlton  to  our  Nation's  worW  trade  oentars, 
which  provkle  vakiable  export  promotton  serv- 
ices at  little  or  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  These 
private,  nonprofit  organizattons  are  set  up  in 
maior  tradkig  cities,  and  supported  by  a  local 
membership. 

In  our  efforts  to  expand  the  number  of  ex- 
porting firms,  we  must  expand  the  whole  ex- 
porting kifrastructure.  By  provkiing  vatoaUa 
services  to  exporters,  worW  trade  centers  can 
be  an  integral  part  of  that  infrastructure. 

The  enctosed  article  from  tfie  Journal  of 
Commerce  of  June  3  describes  tfie  formation 
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d  •  iww  owilw  In  Lo*  Angrtw.  and  •»  eH* 
lw«M  ol  bnagratno  K  into  ttw  trad*  oommu- 

ntf.  ^ 

How  To  Rva  a  Suuaurui.  Tram  Cswm 

(By  BOI  MoiweUuBO) 
I^oaa  |T«"~  Cauf.— Whoever  ia  chosen  to 
nm  the  new  Ormtmr  U»  Aacelea  World 
Trade  CanUr  ftTT^****""  wlU  have  bla  work 
flat  out  for  htm.  aoeordlnfl  to  manacen  (a- 
Blllv  wtth  world  trade  oentefs. 

"It  wOl  take  a  very  talented  individual  to 
get  the  prateet  off  the  iround."  aaid  Bucene 
J  flefaieiber.  marrg*"!  director  of  the 
World  Trade  Center  of  New  OrteanB.  a 
laa  been  operating  for  more 


"UitlamtalT.  the  aueoeae  of  the  project  la 
In  hte  handL  The  direetar  of  a  world  trade 
ffp.t^  to  orttloaL  I  cant  think  of  many  busl- 
■aaMB  where  you  r^  ao  much  on  one  man." 
he  added. 

Robert  A.  Bureo.  who  had  quite  a  record 
of  aeooauilWimenta  In  international  mar- 
ketlnc.  tianportatlon  development  and 
pobUe  policy  reaearch.  waa  choeen  late  laat 
year  aa  the  flnt  executive  director  of  the 
Oieater  Loa  Angelea  Aaaodatkm.  but  he 
laated  '"'y  alz  m<w«"««  Neither  he  nor  Ml- 
«*>«^i  J.  Chopptai.  board  chairman,  would 
dtoWMB  the  JlaiiilaHl 

A  new  executive  dlrect<M'  ia  expected  to  be 
««■— rf  In  the  next  M  daya.  and  it  wlU  be  his 
lob  to  give  focuB  and  direction  to  the  non- 
ptom  aaaoflatlnn  that  wlU  aponaor  trede- 
ptomotlOB  awleea  In  Southern  California. 
Mr.  Sehreiber  feela  thia  Job  ia  eapedally  dif- 
ficult heraii'  the  community  baa  no  prevl- 
am  experience  with  a  world  tr»de  center. 

"Deciding  on  a  menu  of  aervlcea  for  a  new 
trade  center  can  be  very  difficult  becauae 
the  board  membera  and  community  prob- 
ably doot  know  what  they  want."  Ui. 
Sdueiber  Hid.  Thia  knowledge  oomea  with 
tfmi>,  «nd  with  experience  with  a  world 
trade  center. 

"It  la  tmpoaalble  to  prejudge  which  aerv- 
lcea wfll  be  most  ef fecUve  In  each  market. 
Tou  cant  Judge  It  adentlflcally  In  advance. 
Tou  do  It  by  getting  your  feet  wet,"  he 
added. 

In  developing  a  menu  of  trade  promotion 
acttvltlea,  the  board  of  directors  and  the  ex- 
ecutive director  muat  cooatantly  balance  the 
desire  to  offer  effecUve  aervlcea  with  the 
need  to  make  these  actlvltlea  pay  for  them- 
aelvea. 

"Any  •ervk*  should  eventually  be  able  to 
pay  Ita  own  way.  U  not.  you  wUl  have  a 
fKrfwkiwy  horlaon."  aald  Tom  Kearney,  sec- 
retary general  of  the  New  Tork-baaed  World 
Trade  Centers  Aaaodatlon. 

That  aaaodatlon  Is  the  International  orga- 
T.«-.*t.».  that  aecredlta  world  trade  centers. 
Ita  membsishlp  Indudee  more  than  SO  trade 
flenters  across  the  ilobe. 

Mr.  Ksamey  aald  world  trade  centers  nor- 
mally are  representative  of  the  oommunlUea 
they  ssrve.  In  a  port  dty.  the  trade  center 
probably  will  fmr**"*"*  trade  promotion  of 
a  maritime  nature.  Financial  communities 
often  require  a  trade  center  that  offers  serv- 
ices geared  to  banks.  Insurance  companies 
end  Investment  firms. 

In  a  general  sense,  world  trade  centers 
offer  trade  promotion  services  and  educa^ 
tlonal  forums,  aponaor  trade  mlaslons  to 
other  countrlca.  bold  trade  exhlblU  and 
have  a  restaurant  or  club  frequented  by 
membera  of  the  trading  commimlty.  Mr. 
Kearney  aakL 

If  a  world  trade  club  la  to  maintain  iU 
membership  in  the  International  organisa- 
tion. It  must  offer  a  basic  menu  of  services 
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geared  toward  serving  the  needs  of  the 
raglon  in  which  it  is  located.  The  larger  the 
community,  the  more  demanding  will  be  the 
requlremenU  placed  on  the  trade  center. 

"The  »»iini»nmti  requirements  for  Los  An- 
geles would  be  higher  than  for  smaller  com- 
munities." Mr.  Kearney  said.  He  added, 
however,  that  the  13-member  board  of  the 
international  associates  Is  flexible  in  apply- 
ing standards  to  each  center,  with  the  em- 
pbasto  being  on  the  good  Intentions  of  the 
trade  center's  managers  and  their  commit- 
ment to  serve  their  community. 

Because  the  needs  and  interests  of  each 
community  are  unique,  trade  promotion 
■ervlces  popular  In  one  region  may  faU  flat 
In  another.  Mr.  Sehreiber  advises  that  a  new 
trade  center  emphasise  quality,  rather  than 
quantity. 

"I  wouldnt  offer  services  Just  for  the  sake 
of  having  them  or  because  they  look  good 
on  a  brochure.  The  key  to  offering  aervlcea 
la  quality.  Are  these  services  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  community?"  he  said. 

In  New  Orleans.  educaUonal  seminars  are 
espedally  popular.  The  trade  center  the 
past  eight  years  has  offered  a  seminar  caUed 
"ABCs  of  Exporting  and  Importing."  It  U 
offered  four  or  five  times  a  year. 

"We  allow  a  m»»>iniim  of  M  persona  to 
sign  up.  and  It  almost  always  sells  out."  Mr. 
Sehreiber  said. 

Other  popular  services  In  New  Orleans  In- 
dude  half-day  or  day-long  seminars  on 
doing  business  with  other  countries,  limch- 
eon  speakers  on  various  topics  and  language 
ilaiiMM  Theae  services  also  tend  to  be  the 
least  expenshre  to  sponsor. 

Trade  mlaslons.  though  potentially  effec- 
tive, are  quite  costly  to  put  on  and  tend  to 
be  risky.  They  require  much  advance  plan- 
ning, extensive  contacU  in  the  country  to  be 
visited,  expensive  overseas  fllghU  and  over- 
night accommodations  and  a  good  deal  of 
foUow-up  work.  To  be  effecUve,  the  mlaslons 
must  be  limited  to  about  a  doaen  partld- 
panta. 

"Tou  must  ask  Lf  you  want  to  spend  a  lot 
of  time,  effort  and  money  to  benefit  10  or  13 
companies,"  Mr.  Sehreiber  said. 

For  trade  centers  that  do  not  wish  to 
devote  extensive  resources  to  a  trade  mis- 
sion, he  advises  as  an  alternative  a  catalog 
show.  Local  companies  describe  their  prod- 
ucU  in  catalogs,  which  representatives  of 
the  trade  center  bring  to  foreign  countries 
for  preplanned,  widely  promoted  exhibi- 
tions. 

Raising  revenue  is  a  constant  coitcem  of 
world  trade  centers,  even  If  they  are  non- 
profit organisations.  The  generally  accepted 
way  to  guarantee  a  constant  base  of  revenue 
is  to  charge  corporations  membership  fees 
In  the  trade  center  assocUtlon.  Determining 
the  membership  fee  can  be  tricky. 

Mr.  Sehreiber  said  that  if  the  fee  U  high, 
members  will  demand  an  extensive  menu  of 
services.  Also,  a  stiff  membership  fee  will 
discourage  participation  by  those  companies 
a  trade  center  can  best  serve— small  and 
medlxun-slaed  businesses. 

Mr.  Kearney  said  some  centers  have  a  slid- 
ing scale  of  membership  fees  baaed  on  the 
size  of  a  company  and  Its  ability  to  pay. 

Another  factor  trade  centers  muat  consid- 
er is  the  availability  of  services  already  of- 
fered by  other  trade  promotion  clube  and 
organizations  In  the  community.  Theae 
groups  may  resent  a  world  trade  center  com- 
peting for  their  client  base. 

"Turf  protection  is  a  never-ending  prob- 
lem In  any  commuiUty."  Mr.  Sehreiber  said. 
"We  virtually  never  do  anything  alone.  We 
always  offer  other  organizations  the  oppor- 
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tunlty  to  Join  us  in  sponsoring  an  event,  or. 
If  they  take  the  lead,  well  help  them."  he 
added. 

Mr.  Kearney  adds  that  trade  centers  are 
not  established  to  serve  only  their  members. 
Rather,  they  are  part  of  a  larger  commtmlty 
and  must  serve  the  entire  region. 

"Any  good  world  trade  center  develops 
programs  with  the  acUve  partldpaUon  of 
business  and  trade  groups.  A  good  world 
trade  center  serves  the  whole  region  and  not 
just  IU  tenants."  Mr.  Kearney  said. 

With  this  need  to  be  Involved  in  the  larger 
community,  the  executive  director  of  a 
trade  center  must  have  a  "team  player" 
type  of  attitude.  "The  execuUve  director 
must  have  the  ability  to  work  with  other 
people.  He  can't  be  a  lone-wolf  entrepre- 
neur." Mr.  Sehreiber  aald. 

Additionally,  the  effective  director  prob- 
ably haa  had  extensive  overseas  experience. 
Dealing  with  businessmen  from  other  coun- 
tries and  recognizing  cultural  differences 
and  matters  of  protocol  are  Important  ele- 
ments in  the  job  description. 

"I  don't  care  how  successful  you  are  in 
real  estate  or  chamber  of  commerce  work. 
You  must  have  international  experience  to 
be  director  of  a  world  trade  center. "  B4r. 
Sehreiber  said. 

Mr.  Kearney  added  that  a  varied  back- 
ground In  InUmatlonal  business  Is  an  excel- 
lent training  ground  for  a  director  of  a  trade 
center.  For  an  example,  he  pointed  to  expe- 
rience with  an  export  management  compa- 
ny. "Having  dealt  with  a  range  of  producU 
is  much  better  than  being  an  expert  Just  In 
fertilizer."  he  said. 

Mr.  Kearney  concluded  that  the  board  of 
a  world  trade  center  can  never  be  too  care- 
ful In  choosing  a  director. 

"Choosing  the  executive  director  is  the 
most  Important  decision  the  world  trsde 
center  makes.  All  other  developmenU 
depend  on  the  success  of  the  first  decision. 
This  is  no  time  to  be  cost-consdous,"  he 
said. 
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HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD.  JR. 

or  KXWTUCKT 
VK  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESnTTAtlVB 

Thunday,  June  4.  1987 
Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  recently 
contacted  by  my  frierxl  and  constituent, 
Robert  E  •Bobby"  Frands,  a  NgWy  respected 
attorney  at  Cadiz,  Trigg  County.  KY,  who  sent 
me  a  memorandum  regardmg  Social  Security 
attorney  fees.  In  his  memorandum,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis outlines  some  very  interesting  points  re- 
garding this  most  important  issue  that  I  felt  it 
shoukl  be  presented  to  the  full  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: 

Social  Sacmurr  ATToaitBT  Pass 
chrxai. 
It    ia    imperative    that    the    Legislative 
Branch   give   immediate   attention   to   the 
iaaue  of  attorney  compensation  in  Social  Se- 
curity disability  cases.  It  seems  that  very 
few  understand  the  magnitude  of  the  prol>- 
lem,  and  due  to  thU  fact.  I  feel  that  some 
background  Information  Is  necessary. 
SACKOxonin) 
I  worked  with  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration for  several  years  prior  to  entering 
the  private  practice  of  Uw.  With  this  back- 


ground I  naturally  began  to  represent  some 
individuals  in  Social  Security  caaea.  By  1980, 
the  number  of  people  seeking  legal  assist- 
ance in  Social  Security  cases  liegan  multi- 
plying. Following  much  research  I  wrote  a 
practice  manual  on  Social  Seciulty  appeals 
and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  this  book  was 
quite  well  received  by  the  Bar. 

In  lOM.  the  number  of  people  seeking  my 
help  had  grown  to  such  proportions  that  I 
was  forced  to  curtail  much  of  my  other 
work  to  concentrate  on  Social  Security 
cases.  For  the  past  6  years  I  have  lectured, 
conducted  seminars,  attended  seminars  and 
generally  maintained  contact  with  lawyers 
acroaa  the  United  States.  Based  on  this 
background  I  am  able  to  reach  some  prior 
conduxions. 

1.  Social  Security  is  a  new  and  unique 
field  of  Uw. 

3.  The  Social  Security  Administration  has 
made  repeated  attempts  to  change  the  law 
of  the  land  through  unoffidal  and  improper 
"legal  standards". 

3.  Lawyers  played  a  paramount  role  in 
forcing  the  Social  Security  Administration 
to,  at  least,  give  Up  service  to  proper  legal 
standards. 

4.  The  Social  Security  Administration  is  in 
the  process  of  coercing  competent  lawyers 
to  leave  or  forego  the  field  of  Social  Securi- 
ty law.  When  this  happens  (and  It  will)  a 
large  section  of  the  public  will  be  deprived 
of  adequate  legal  assistance. 

5.  The  Social  Security  Administration 
seems  to  be  shooting  for  the  total  exclusion 
of  lawyers  In  the  Social  Security  appellate 
process  by  placing  such  restrictions  on  fees 
that  Social  Security  practice  will  be  nonre- 
muneratlve. 

This  sounds  like  strong  language  and  it  is. 
but  the  facts  are  totally  supportive. 

basic  SirUATION 

The  Social  Security  Administration  is  de- 
nying disability  claims  In  large  numbers  and 
many  of  these  people  are  seeking  assistance 
of  private  counsel.  The  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration then  tells  the  claimant  how 
much  he  or  she  can  pay  their  lawyer.  In 
other  words,  the  enemy  sets  the  attorney 
fee.  If  this  premise  was  carried  to  its  ulti- 
mate conclusion  there  would  t>e  no  Bar  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

If  you  do  not  feel  this  can  be  done,  please 
consider  Veterans  Administration  cases.  An 
attorney  can  receive  a  fee  of  $5  or  $10  for 
representing  a  veteran  In  a  Veterans  Admin- 
istration case.  I  cannot  remember  how  many 
veterans  have  asked  me  for  help,  but  I  had 
to  decline  their  pleas.  Yet,  many  of  these 
people  had  strong  cases. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  denies 
benefit  claims  by  the  thousands  and  most  of 
these  denials  are  not  supported  by  proper 
legal  standards.  When  lawyers  obtain  evi- 
dence, ascertain  the  facts  and  apply  the  law 
for  a  finding  of  disabled,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  then  t>ecome8  patemalisti- 
cally  benevolent  and  seeks  to  protect  these 
individuals  from  overreaching  lawyers  by  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  the  fee. 

I  am  in  favor  of  attorney's  charging  rea- 
sonable fees  and  I  am  sure  the  national  Bar 
feels  the  same,  but  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
mlnlatration  is  subverting  the  term  reasona- 
ble fee  by  reducing  requesting  fees  without 
basis. 

THX  MATuaz  or  SOCIAL  SBCURrrr  rxxs 

Most  Sodal  Security  cases  Involve  margin- 
al Income  people  who  have  been  out  of  work 
for  6  months  to  a  year.  They  have  depleted 
all  savings  and  are  existing  on  poverty  in- 
comes. Most  do  to  have  money  to  meet  ordi- 
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nary  living  expenses  much  less  enough 
money  to  pay  a  $35  fee  to  a  doctor  for  com- 
pleting a  medical  report.  Without  exception, 
these  are  truly  pitiful  Individuals. 

Contrary  to  public  opinion,  these  people 
do  have  severe  physical  and/or  mental  prob- 
lems. They  are  disabled  and  if  they  do  not 
have  mental  problems  at  the  onset,  they 
will  have  after  months  of  no  income. 

Their  only  hope  for  continued  existence  is 
Social  Security.  After  2  or  3  denials,  they 
seek  assistance  from  private  counsel.  As  a 
rule  they  have  no  funds  and  the  lawyers 
take  these  cases  on  a  contingency  basis.  My 
policy  is  25%  of  the  bade  pay  If  we  are  suc- 
cessful, and  I  charge  no  fee  If  we  lose  the 


I  caimot  think  of  an  agreement  that 
would  be  fairer  to  the  client.  There  are, 
however,  pitfalls  In  that  lawyers  may  de- 
cline to  take  cases  they  consider  marginal 
and  lawyers  luiow  that  it  will  be  approxi- 
mately a  year  before  they  can  expect  to  re- 
ceive a  fee  even  if  they  are  successful.  In  ad- 
dition, they  know  that  a  significant  number 
of  requested  fees  will  l>e  cut. 

If,  in  the  unusual  case,  these  people  had 
the  money  to  pay  a  lawyer  on  an  hourly 
basis,  the  fees  would  have  to  be  held  In 
escrow  and  would  be  subjed  to  the  Sodal 
Security  Administration's  approval. 

The  net  result  Is  a  clientele  without  funds 
who  must  rely  on  a  contingent  fee  arrange- 
ment or  not  have  representation. 

CHl'lKKIA  POR  PXX  SSillMC 

The  Statutory  standard  Is  one  of  reason- 
ability  In  view  of  the  services  rendered  and 
may  be  the  smallest  of:  (Administrative  Ap- 
peals) 

1.  25%  of  total  past-due  benefits;  or 

2.  The  amount  set  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration;  or 

3.  The  amoimt  agreed  upon  l>etween  the 
attorney  and  the  client. 

It  Is  safe  to  say  that  options  1  and  3  above 
have  been  de  facto  scrapped  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  Even  so.  the  regu- 
latory guidelines  (20  CFR  404.1725(b)  and 
20  CFR  416.1525(b))  sUtes  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  will  consider: 

1.  Services  performed; 

2.  Complexity  of  the  case; 

3.  Level  of  skill  and  competence  required 
in  rendering  the  servic*; 

4.  Amount  of  time  spent  in  the  case; 

5.  Results  achieved; 

6.  Level  of  review  to  which  the  claim  was 
carried  and  the  level  of  review  at  which  the 
attorney  entered  the  case. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  has 
established  a  de  facto  policy  of  ignoring  all 
but  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  the  case. 
That  this  Is  true  Is  evidenced  by  a  recent  in- 
ternal memo  which  prohibits  Administra- 
tive Law  Judges  from  approving  any  fee  at  a 
rate  greater  than  $1,500  and  ostensibly  tried 
to  set  a  $75  hourly  rate. 

There  are  no  national  guidelines  for  set- 
ting fees  In  Court  cases.  There  is  a  limit  of 
25%  of  past  due  benefits.  Recent  Court  deci- 
sions also  show  a  definite  trend  toward  com- 
plete reliance  on  the  hours  spent  In  a  case. 

ROUKLY  RATX  DISCUSSED 

It  is  too  simplified  to  state  that  $75  or 
$100  an  hour  is  a  justified  rate  of  compensa- 
tion. This  is  supported  by  the  previously 
cited  regulation  which  supposedly  mandates 
that  other  factors  be  (»nsldered. 

Quite  franlEly,  most  Social  Security  dis- 
ability appeals  are  won  by  obtaining  new 
and  material  evidence  and  then  staying  with 
the  case  until  you  reach  a  decision  maker 
who  will  properly  apply  the  law  to  the  evi- 
dence. Time  is  Just  not  an  essential  factor. 
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Consider  that  this  writer  with  his  con- 
stant research  into  Social  Security  Uw,  med- 
ical and  vocational  data  can  analyse  and 
l>rosecute  a  case  In  less  time  than  the  aver- 
age Uwyer.  Then  there  are  Uwyers  who  can 
ascertain  issues  and  develop  cases  quicker 
than  I  can. 

In  determining  fees  based  on  hours  spent 
has  an  even  worse  pitfall  as  Uwyers  do  not 
win  all  of  their  Social  Security  cases.  Let  us 
consider  the  following  hypothetical  situa- 
tion: 

1.  1900  billable  hours  in  average  work 
year. 

2.  $75  hourty  rate— maximum. 

3.  Case  winning  percentage  of  90%. 

4.  Fixed  overhead: 
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Productive  (winning  hours)— 1,140  (60%  of 
1900  Hours). 

Gross  Income— $85,500. 

Expenses— $46,800. 

Net  Income— $38,700. 

This  would  be  an  adequate  iitoome  for 
many  lawyers,  but  the  hypothetical  is  based 
on  an  unrealistically  high  numlwr  of  billa- 
ble hours  (unless  a  Uwyer  works  many 
nights  and  weekends)  and  a  very  low  cost  of 
doing  business. 

We  must  also  consider  that  the  Uwyer 
who  can  win  60  to  70%  of  his  or  her  Sodal 
Security  cases  is  above  average  in  skills. 
ability  and  work  ethics. 

Conversely,  if  a  Uwyer  could  receive  $75 
an  hour  from  all  of  his  work  for  a  1900  hour 
work  year,  he  or  she  would  gross  $1434i00 
and  net  $95,700.  However,  this  is  not  the  sit- 
uation   with    Social    Security    contingency 


A  Uwyer  can  only  put  in  ao  many  hours  a 
year,  and  there  are  (mly  two  ways  to  In- 
crease productivity  and  effidency:  (1) 
Become  more  effective  through  knowledge 
and  (2)  rely  more  on  paralegal  or  derlcal 
help.  Without  further  elaboration,  let  me 
simply  say  there  are  obvious  limitations  in 
both  areas. 

People  do  not  hire  Individual  Uwyers  just 
because  the  Individual  is  a  Uwyer.  They 
hire  this  person  because  they  think  or  feel 
he  or  she  is  a  "good  Uwyer"  who  will  win 
their  case.  The  primary  factor  in  setting  at- 
torney fees  should  be  the  result  achieved. 

SCKIAL  SKCITKITT  ADMUnSTKATIOIl  MOTIVB  Of 
raS  ATPBOVAL 

I  am  reminded  of  the  old  story  about  the 
boy  who  had  the  only  baseball,  and  if  he 
could  not  be  the  pitcher  he  would  take  his 
ImlU  and  go  home.  The  boy  did  not  get  to 
play  Itall,  but  no  one  else  did  either. 

Lawyers  have  held  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration's feet  to  the  fire.  They  took 
case  after  case  to  the  Courts,  and  they 
t>egan  developing  expertise  to  the  extent 
that  they  were  regularly  beating  the  Sodal 
Security  Administration  at  their  own  game. 

For  years  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion hss  told  the  Courts:  "We  do  not  choose 
to  honor  Circuit  Court  precedent  unless  we 
want  to."  Now  they  are  being  forced  to  dis- 
card their  non-legal  doctrine  of  nonaequles- 
cence.  There  is  no  question  that  the  Sodal 
Security  Administration  will  give,  at  least. 
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Up  nrrlM  to  Court  prModenU.  However.  If 
tiMN  ■!«  no  tewy«s  wUUnc  to  titke  caam  to 
court,  ttey  can  rvuBW  dotnc  m  they 
nitir-  WlMO  tbe  BoekaX  8ecwlty  Admlni*- 
tntkm  ti  able  to  fore*  the  eonpetent  Uw- 
yenout  of  tbe  field,  tbejr  will  be  like  the 
boy  •tth  the  ball.  Ptakjr  their  gMie  or  *>  not 
ptay  at  an.  The  loaan  are  lotaic  to  be  the 
ilfhlril  who  wUl  be  eff eettr^  daprlved  of 
their  eonetttuttenal  right  of  due  prooeaB. 

That  the  Soetal  Security  AAnlnMraUan  is 
TiDdlBtiTe  toward  lawyen  It  without  quaa- 
tlon.  That  their  reoent  polley  In  oppoalnc. 
^i^ittHn  and  ddayliw  f eaa  sterna  from  purity 
of  heart  and  pcoteetlan  of  the  disabled  to 
pure  and  afenple  hocwaah. 

Althoiwh  I  can  cite  doaens  of  cases.  I  am 
tenlnded  of  one  particular  case  in  which  we 
tt»A  three  hearlnca.  The  eaae  was  in  UA 
Dtatrlct  Court  and  went  through  three  hear- 
ti^  and  three  Appeals  Oouncfl  rerlewB.  The 
«»«ii»wt  M  a  young  lady  with  multiple  by- 
paiMS  and  cztnme  ihniirMinn  She  has  two 
or  three  youiw  children,  and  her  husband 
WM  a  Janitor  at  the  kxal  sehooL  It  took  sev- 
eral yean  to  win  the  case,  and  I  am  sure  the 
flftiiy'  Security  A«hnlnistratiaa  will  careful- 
ly scrutinise  my  requested  fee.  Thto  family 
waa  reduced  to  abject  poverty,  and  I  fully 
bebeve  thto  poverty  greatly  exacerbated  her 
mental  problems  to  the  point  of  permanen- 
cy. 

Tet  there  to  such  a  number  of  back  pay 
mof«tt»«  that  thto  case  should  yield  a  decent 
amount  of  back  pay.  In  addition,  thto  case 
has  gone  on  so  long  that  I  am  sure  I  have 
not  lagged  all  of  my  time.  As  my  requested 
fee  wlU  be  over  $IJM0. 1  am  reaaonably  sure 
that  I  wUl  be  cut. 

Another  case  comes  to  mind.  I  took  It  to 
UjB.  Dtotrtet  Court  and  won  the  case.  The 
,l7(f^t~.  was  not  Issued  before  the  19*4 
AmendmenU  were  passed.  The  Court  had 
found  no  mfif****'  improvement  and  ordered 
the  Plaintiff  restored  to  the  benefit  rolls. 
Thto  order  was  vacated  pursuant  to  the  Act 
Amemteents.  and  thto  sununer  the  Social 
Security  Aihnlnistratlon  finally  agreed. 

Thto  man  was  terminated  In  1961.  The  Ap- 
pellate process  was  timely  followed  through 
court.  In  December.  1964.  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Atknlnlstratlon  began  paying  him  interim 
beneflU  following  the  remand.  The  Social 
Security  Administration  had  not  paid  him 
643,696.  Counting  the  interim  benefits  re- 
ceived (following  the  remand),  be  received  a 
total  of  $67,686:  V,  of  thto  to  $16,934.  I  re- 
quested a  fee  of  $10,934  which  to  approxi- 
mately 16%  of  back  pay.  The  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration  cut  the  fee  to  $5,500. 

First  of  all.  If  It  had  not  been  for  me.  thto 
w»Mi  and  hto  family  would  have  lost  $67,008 
outright  and  had  no  money  coming  for  the 
future.  Secondly,  the  client  did  not  object  to 
my  requested  fee. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  did 
not  care  how  hungry  thto  family  was.  For 
almost  four  years,  they  let  him  go  without 
hto  Social  Security  benef  tU  even  though  the 
termination  was  contrary  to  the  Uw.  Now 
that  the  case  to  won.  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
minVr*'***"'  would  have  you  believe  that  I 
reouested  an  exorbitant  fee. 

The  Social  Security  AdmlnlstraUon  U  not 
protecting  the  disabled.  Quite  the  reverae. 
they  are  protecting  themselves  from  law- 
yers. Moat  lawyers  do  not  accept  Sodal  Se- 
curity cases  because  It  takes  an  eternity  to 
get  notice  of  back  pay  and  then  requested 
fees  are  routinely  cut. 

In  stt^~«"t  seminars  and  other  asaoda- 
tloos  with  lawyers,  I  am  Imprfsfil  with  the 
ability  and  integrity  of  Social  Security  law- 
yers. Thto  to  a  new  field  of  law.  and  it  has  at- 
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tractod  a  highly  competent  cadre  of  Uw- 
yers.  It  to  my  firm  conviction  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  wanU  to  curtaU  the 
growth  of  lawyers  in  the  field  of  Social  Se- 
curity disabiUty  Uw. 

OOMCI.0SIOII 

There  must  be  legislation  in  the  area  of 
attorney  fees  in  Social  Security.  If  there  to 
not  a  fair  and  equitable  amendment  passed, 
the  public  wlU  suffer.  The  poor  and  needy 
will  be  deprived  of  their  right  to  effective 
oouMel  in  pursuing  their  Social  Security 
Appeals. 

I  am  not  asking  for  a  personal  windfall.  I 
am  asking  for  Justice  to  the  people.  I  am 
one  lawyer  isolated  In  a  small  town  in  West- 
em  Kentucky.  My  clientele  comes  from  a 
rural  and  traditionally  low  Income  area. 
These  people,  like  their  fellow  disabled  from 
other  parts  of  the  country,  need  help.  Attor- 
ney lees  are  not  paid  from  Social  Secxirity 
trust  fund  money.  They  are  paid  by  the  In- 
dividuals. They  should  be  allowed  to  seek 
counsel  of  their  choosing.  The  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration  can  and  will  prevent  our 
better  lawyers  from  practicing  Social  Secu- 
rity law  by  reducing  fees. 

It  to  further  Ironic  that  we  cannot  appeal 
attorney  fee  decisions  to  the  Courts.  You 
take  what  the  Social  Security  Admlntotra- 
tlon  says  you  can  have  and  that  to  that. 

I  was  thinking  about  hiring  another 
lawyer  to  help  me  with  Social  Security 
cases,  but  I  have  all  but  forgotten  thU  as  I 
see  a  bleak  and  dismal  future  for  this  type 
practice.  I  will  not  be  the  loser  as  I  can 
simply  return  to  the  other  types  of  law  for 
my  Income.  Even  though  I  may  not  be  that 
good  at  Social  Security  disability  law.  there 
are  others  who  are  and  who  feel  the  same 
way.  The  losers  wUl  be  those  disabled  people 
who  wUl  not  have  the  skilled  Sodal  Security 
lawyers  to  turn  to. 

The  solution  to  very  simple.  Set  a  maxi- 
mum on  fees,  but  remove  the  requirement 
of  fee  approval.  This  would  not  greatly  In- 
crease fees  over  what  they  have  been  In  the 
past,  and  It  might  very  well  reduce  fees. 
President  Reagan  la.  apparently,  a  firm  be- 
liever In  free  enterprise  and  deregulation.  If 
thto  to  correct,  there  will  be  more  lawyers  In 
the  field  and  competition  will  reduce  fees. 

It  to  my  sincere  belief  that  the  Issue  of 
fees  In  Social  Security  cases  Is  truly  signifi- 
cant. I  further  believe  that  the  actions  of 
the  Social  Security  Admlntotratlon  In  thto 
area  are  marginally  legal  and  are  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  disabled. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  that  the  disabled  are 
for  the  most  part  marginally  educated,  un- 
skilled and  In  the  lower  rungs  of  the  finan- 
cial ladder.  They  should  not  be  deprived  of 
their  right  to  the  counsel  they  desire. 

In  closing  let  me  refer  to  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration fee  llmlUtlon.  I  have  a  Social 
Security  client  who  has  severe  post  Vietnam 
syndrome.  He  to  receiving  treatment  from 
the  Veterans  Administration  for  thto  mental 
disorder,  but  they  say  It  to  non-service  con- 
nected. I  believe  I  could  establtoh  his  right 
to  a  service  connected  disability,  but  for  $10 
I  simply  cannot  afford  to.  I  recenUy  talked 
with  another  man  with  what  appears  to  be  a 
very  good  case  for  service  cormected  disabil- 
ity. Once  again.  I  declined  the  case.  He  of- 
fered to  pay  me  and  could  not  understand 
how  the  government  could  control  what  he 
wanted  to  pay  me. 

If  the  Social  Security  Admlntotratlon  has 
their  way.  I  predict  Social  Security  fees  will 
evolve  similarly.  Congress  must  look  Into 
thto  issue  and  pass  legislation  which  will 
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erwure  adequate  representation  for  the  dis- 
abled. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

RoasBT  E.  Paawcis. 

Attorney  ai  Law. 


HEROIC  LIPE  8AVINO  EFFORTS 


HON.  DCE  SKELTON 

ormssouai 
nf  THX  HOUgg  or  UtPKESSNTATIVIg 

Thunday.  June  4,  1987 
Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Spaakar.  I  rise  today  to 
inform  the  Houaa  o«  the  Mo-aaving  actiona  of 
three  residents  of  my  hometown  of  Lexington. 
MO.  On  May  7.  Mrs.  Leroy  Fenner.  Dennis 
Payne,  and  Brian  McKown  were  partners  in  an 
effort  to  save  a  man's  life.  Ron  Peterson  had 
fallen  through  a  plate  glass  storm  door  and 
experiertced  a  severe  cut  to  a  main  artery  in 
his  right  arm.  Mrs.  Fef>ner.  with  the  aid  of 
Dennis  and  Brian  applied  a  toumtquet  which 
stopped  the  blooding.  They  then  escorted  Mr 
Peterson  to  Lafayette  Regional  Health  Center 
wttere  he  was  treated. 

Dennis  and  Brian  were  awarded  certificates 
of  convnendatioo  by  the  Lexington  Board  of 
Education.  Mr.  Spealter.  I  am  sure  the  rest  of 
our  colleagues  )0^  ">«  "^  congratulating  the 
three  for  ttwir  heroic  life  saving  efforts  in  L.a- 
fayette  County.  MO. 


MARINE  CX)RP8  LEAGUE  ALERT 
ON  SECURITY  PROBLEM 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  mw  jxasrr 

ni  TBI  HOU8K  or  RKntCSSHTATTVES 

Thunday,  June  4,  19S7 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently  brought 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
matters  relating  to  our  desire  to  rebuild  tt*e 
competitiveness  of  tt>e  American  ecorxjmy. 

In  a  port  tn  Japan  lies  arK^hored  the  U.S.S. 
Mkfway.  This  aircraft  earner  will  receive  an  ex- 
tensive facelifl  at  tt>e  hands  of  the  Japanese. 
In  the  trade  war  with  Japan,  the  Japar>ese 
seem  to  t>e  wir>rw>g. 

When  I  first  learned  of  the  fate  of  the 
AOMmk;  I  thought,  too.  of  a  steam-generating 
plant  being  built  at  Norfolk.  The  contract  for 
major  components  of  tt>e  plant  is  going,  not  to 
Americans,  wtx)  can  deliver  on  the  contract 
with  reliability,  aftordability.  and  security,  not  to 
an  ally  of  the  United  States,  and  not  even  to 
the  Japar>ese. 

The  contract  is  going  to  Yugoslavia. 

A  firni  funded  by  Yugoalavia's  Government 
will  deliver  on  the  contract  with  equipment 
manufactured  by  a  Yugoolavian  company. 

Once  the  generator  has  been  delivered  to 
the  yard  at  Norfolk.  Yugoslavia  will  be  tt>e 
home  of  the  Norfolk  generating  plant 

Yes.  Yugoslavia  can  probably  deliver  on  the 
promise  of  an  affordable  generator  for  a 
steam  generating  plant  that  wiU  powor  the 
base  at  Norlollc. 

But  if  we  need  a  plant  to  help  protect  us. 
then  we  shouM  not  give  the  contract  to  con- 
struct our  defer^ses  over  to  a  country  in  tf>e 
Eastern  btoc.  There  are  lessons  atxxJt  that  in 
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the  wvelltons  that  the  U.S.  Emboooy  in 
Moocow  is  riddled  with  listening  devices  In- 
stalled by  the  Soviet  construction  crews. 

There  are  firma  in  the  United  States  who 
ve  more  titan  willing  to  contribute  to  our  na- 
tional defertse.  At  ttw  same  time,  a  contivct 
going  to  Anns  in  the  United  States  wouM 
strike  at  ttie  problem  of  unemployment 

I  hope  that  you  will  read  tt>e  foliowirig  article 
written  by  George  WHIiams.  tt>e  commandant 
of  the  Semper  Fidelis  Detachment  of  the 
Mwine  Corps  League  in  Wenonah.  NJ.  His 
thoughts  are  the  same  thoughts  that  we  in 
Congreaa  ahouW  be  having  if  we  wish  to  re- 
buiM  our  industries: 

Makiiix  Lsrsx  Stmptom  or  National  Ills 
(By  George  WUllama) 

In  these  times  where  national  security  has 
l>een  threatened  by  compromise  in  Moscow. 
I  have  l)een  requested  by  the  memt>ershlp  of 
the  Semper  Fldelto  Detachment  of  the 
Marine  Corps  League  to  express  our  views. 

Tes.  a  couple  of  young  Marines  were  ex- 
ploited and  used  by  the  Russians  at  our 
Moscow  emlMssy.  Even  t>eyond  that,  our 
leaders  and  State  Department  were  also  ex- 
ploited, in  the  building  of  the  new  embassy. 
We  feel  somehow  the  facts  at>out  the  new 
embassy  only  surfaced  after  the  collusion  of 
the  two  Marines  came  to  light.  Perhaps  that 
Incident  to  the  only  reason  problems  at  the 
new  embassy  ever  surfaced. 

Seeing  as  how  easily  the  Epiphany-plow- 
shares group  gained  access  at  the  Willow 
Orove  Air  SUtlon  and  was  able  to  destroy 
coimtless  dollars  worth  of  VS.  government 
flying  equipment  can  leave  us  with  little 
doubt  that  our  whole  national  security 
system  in  thto  country  needs  overhaul;  and 
now. 

Young  servicemen  are  Just  that,  "youth." 
Some  of  our  problems  of  today  stem  from 
education.  Education  at  home  and  in  our 
schooto  goes  lacking.  ChUdren  of  today  are 
not  taught  the  values  of  moralities,  freedom 
and  the  history  of  thto  great  country.  Our 
whole  educational  system  needs  a  major 
overhaul. 

It  to  time  we  Uught  oiu-  children  how. 
over  200  years.  Americans  have  fought  and 
defended  thto  country,  and  for  our  youth  to 
know  the  names  of  places  like  Belleau 
Wood.  Pearl  Harbor  and  Normandy  Beach, 
and  the  true  price  of  freedom.  That  when 
your  country  to  no  longer  dear  to  you,  it  is 
in  danger. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  enter  mili- 
tary bases  over  the  last  few  years  and  I  find 
many  are  open  targets  for  terrorists  at  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night.  A  speeder  to  more 
likely  to  be  stopped  before  one  bent  on  de- 
struction, such  as  happened  at  Willow 
Orove. 

Yet  what  can  we  expect?  Oiu-  worries  are 
even  more  alarming.  Thto  detachment  to 
worried  about  a  greater  breach  of  security 
within  the  realm  of  our  national  defense. 

Maybe  most  dtisens  aren't  aware  of  the 
aircraft  carrier.  USS  Midway,  that  to  under- 
going extensive  repairs  In  a  shipyard  In 
Japan.  Why?  Because  It's  cheaper.  We  must 
question  what  kind  of  security  breeches 
and/or  implants  of  any  type  device  could  be 
place  aboard  the  Midway,  where  100  percent 
of  the  workers  aren't  American. 

Though  the  Midway  repairs  gives  little 

forethought  to  the  loas  of  American  Joba,  it 

to  also  detrimental  to  the  large  defidt  in  the 

balance  of  trade. 

If  thto  seems  so  terrible,  there  to  an  even 

situation  that  could  breech  our  na- 
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tlonal  security.  Bids  for  military  contracts 
are  let.  on  low  bids,  as  the  main  criteria. 

It  has  come  to  light  through  Congressman 
(James  J.)  Florio  that  a  contract  has  been 
or  to  about  to  be  awarded  to  the  low  bidder 
on  a  Navy  ship  at  Norfolk.  A  generator  com- 
pany iMsed  in  Ohio  should  l>e  great,  correct? 
Wrong,  wrong,  wrong. 

The  geiterating  plant  company  to  owned 
by  Yugoslavia,  an  Eastern  bloc  country.  If 
all  it  takes  to  a  low  bid  to  secure  military 
contracts  and  gain  access  to  military  instal- 
lations, perhaps  Congressman  Florio  to 
right— the  Russians  might  be  willing  to  do  It 
for  nothing  to  gain  access  to  our  military  In- 
stallations. 

It  to  not  a  funny  matter.  It  all  stems  from 
the  top. 

Responsibility,  Integrity  and  respect. 

There  are  many  other  words  that  would 
characterize  all  that  to  lacking  in  the 
"American  spirit"  today.  Those  three 
should  t>e  enough. 

Why  would  Marine  guards  even  consider 
aiding  our  enemy  in  Moscow? 

They  never  learned  any  better.  Educating 
the  youth  of  this  nation  In  the  scope  of  self- 
respect,  pride,  respect  for  authority  and  love 
of  country  does  not  entirely  fall  on  the  edu- 
cation system  but  also  on  one  generation  to 
teach  the  next.  Tell  them  our  government 
ton't  perfect,  but  It  may  be  the  closest 
anyone  wiU  ever  come,  and  we  must  not 
take  what  ins't  ours  but  hold  dear  to  us  that 
which  to.  Our  politicians  must  lead  by  exam- 
ple. Then  perhaps  our  youth  will  under- 
stand. 

Even  the  religious  leaders,  whose  ranks 
have  been  ravaged  with  turmoil,  must  lead 
with  the  same  example  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  preach. 

It  to  thto  rapid  decline  from  within  that 
threatens  our  ruitlon's  security,  not  the  dis- 
tant enemy  and  Its  weaponry.  Teaching  our 
youth  not  to  cheat  or  Ue  to  Inexpensive, 
compared  to  the  military  hardware  we  are 
forced  to  keep  up  to  date. 

Losing  confidence  In  our  spiritual  leaders, 
elected  offlclato  and  those  that  guard  our 
shores  surely  leaves  me  wondering  where 
did  we  go  wrong? 

It  to  not.  however,  too  late  to  turn  things 
around. 

As  for  the  awarding  of  government  con- 
tracts to  foreign  nations,  a  few  good  men 
are  now  asking  for  a  few  good  letters  from 
the  public,  to  our  leaders  in  Washington- 
keep  American  work  American. 


CATASTROPHIC  CARE:  YOUR 
PREMIUM  COULD  BE  $4,000 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OPILLIltOIS 
m  THI  BOtJSK  or  RKPBXSDfTATIVBS 

Thunday,  June  4, 1987 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  The  House  wHI 
soon  vote  on  a  Medicare  catastiophic  cover- 
age bill.  H.R.  2470,  ¥»h»ch  couW  levy  mandato- 
ry premiums  as  high  as  $4,000.  cost  senior 
citizens  an  average  of  about  $1,000.  and 
threaten  to  double  in  size  as  a  proportnn  of 
Medic«ve  costs  within  the  next  18  years.  The 
trustees  of  Vne  Medk»re  trust  funds,  in  their 
1987  annual  report,  have  predkned  that  the 
Medware  tnjst  funds— without  the  added  ben- 
efits of  H.R.  2470— couM  go  bankrupt  as  soon 
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as  the  year  2002.  I  want  to  warn  my  col- 
leagues that,  in  their  frenzy  to  heap  benefit 
upon  benem  on  our  eUarty  oonaMuents.  they 
oouM  very  weN  crsale  financial  chaos  in  the 
Mecfcaro  Program  itself. 

The  Ways  and  Moans  CommMse  has  tm- 
oently  reported  out  H.R.  2470,  the  ao-caled 
Modfcare  Catastrophic  Protoctton  Ad  of  1967. 
It  is  dov  to  me  that  the  H.R.  2470,  in  its  cur- 
rent form,  conflicts  with  many  of  the  guide- 
lines set  by  the  PresUent  for  the  caiaslrapNc 
illness  insurance  program.  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  an  expanston  of  Medtoare  wfiich  ttvaat- 
ens  the  very  financial  security  of  the  systom 
itself.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  a  bM  which  mis- 
leads the  ekJerty  into  believing  that  aa  their  re- 
tirement health  needs  beyond  an  otrt-of- 
pocket  cap  wiH  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Na- 
tional QovemmenL  In  addNion,  I  certainly 
question  the  wisdom  of  replacing  the  prtvale 
insurance  maritet  with  a  new  Federal  Govern- 
ment program.  Furthermore,  I  am  oppoaed  to 
the  invokjntary  nature  of  this  program.  Also,  I 
am  quite  wary  of  the  proiected  irwtaaaei  of 
ttie  mandatory  progressive  surtaxes  levied 
upcxi  certain  secUxs  of  tfie  eklarty  populaioiv 
To  this  end  I  wouM  like  to  insert  two  items 
into  the  record.  The  first  is  a  letter  which  my 
offx^e  received  from  the  Treasury  Daparlment 
concerning  the  tong-njn  costs  and  tlw  AGI-re- 
lated  premium  under  the  Ways  and  Means 
catastrophic  proposal.  Under  H.R.  2470,  the 
maximum  surtax  levied  on  taxpaying  senior 
citizens  to  pay  for  the  benefit  expanawrw  of 
the  bMI  Is  S580  in  1988.  Treasury  estimates 
that  ttiis  maximum  premium  couW  increase 
about  sixfoM  in  real  dolton  by  the  year  2005, 
if  the  new  program  remains  self-financing. 
Thn  letter  atoo  contains  other  alarming  intor- 
mation  about  the  budget-busting  costs  of  H.R. 
2470  in  the  outyears  of  the  program.  The 
second  Hem  which  I  wouM  like  to  insert  in  the 
reconJ  is  the  Prsaklenfs  guidalnas  for  the 
acute  catastrophic  insurance  propoeal  which 
he  had  described  in  his  press  release  to  his 
1987  State  of  ttw  Unton  Addraaa.  While  I  do 
not  profess  to  know  wtwt  the  Preakton*  will  <to 
when  H.R.  2470  reaches  his  desk,  I  woukJ  Ice 
to  point  out  that  H.R.  2470  falls  far  short  of 
most,  if  not  all.  of  these  important  guidolnes. 
For  a  detailed  explanation  of  how  H.R.  2470 
contradKts  aM  fails  these  gukJelnes,  my  col- 
leagues might  wish  to  refer  to  the  dwaei^ing 
views  of  which  I  and  a  number  of  my  Republ- 
can  coHeagues  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee attached  to  the  committee  report  on 
H.R.  2470. 

n  is  quite  alarming  that,  less  than  a  year 
after  Congress  passed  tax  refonn,  it  to  «bout 
to  pass  a  ma|or  tax  increase  on  a  number  of 
taxpaying  senior  citizens.  Although  this  tax  irv 
crease  to  hidden  in  the  form  of  a  mandatory 
premum,  or  surtax,  on  eUerty  tuqmfen,  K  to 
dearly  a  tax  increase.  I  hope  my  colaaguat 
play  dose  attention  to  the  potential  size  of 
ttm  tax  increase,  as  deacrtoed  tn  the  letter 
from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

DarAanmrr  or  thx  Tkbasubt, 

WaaMnotOH,  May  Zt,  1997. 
Memorandum  for  Crmgreaanan  Philip  M. 

Crane. 
Prom:  Sonla  Conly.   Plnandal  Economist. 

Of  f  kx  of  Tax  Analysts. 
Subject:  Long-run  costs  of  the  Ways  and 

Means  Medicare  Catastrophic  Coverage. 
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■nUi  li  to  oonflna  the  Inf onnation  I  pro- 
vkM  to  you  o*«r  Um  phone.  Tou  eaked  for 
InfonBOtlan  coocernhn  the  Ions-run  ooeU 
and  the  AOI-related  premhim  under  the 
Wajre  and  Means  catastrophic  propoeaL  As 
■11  itlsrussnrt.  our  tax  models  do  not  provide 
foraeosU  beyond  the  INt-ltM  budcet 
period.  However,  the  Health  Care  Finandnt 
Aikiilnlstratlan  has  provided  us  with  k>n«- 
rai«e  proJeetloiM  based  on  the  Social  Secu- 
rttjr  Trustee's  IIB  assumptions  which  enable 
m  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  ran«e  of 
costs  per  enroUee  of  the  new  procram  In  the 
year  MOe.  If  the  new  program  Is  to  remain 
deficit  neutral,  then  the  premiums  paid  by 
enroUees  will  have  to  rise  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  costs.  Tor  the  year  3006.  the  per  en- 
roUee cosU  of  the  Ways  and  Means  program 
are  projected  to  be  In  the  range  of  $800  to 
$1000  In  IM*  dollars.  This  compares  to 
slightly  more  than  tlM  (1960  dollars)  per 
enroUee  In  lOtO.  The  cost  for  calendar  year 
1666  Is  less  than  $60  per  enroUee;  however 
IMS  costs  are  relatively  low  since  the  new 
benefits  are  not  fully  effective  in  that  year. 

Par  the  1009  calendar  year,  it  appears 
that  the  maximum  per  enroUee  AOI  related 
premium  wfll  be  about  four  ttanes  the  aver- 
age cost  per  enroUee.  Assuming,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  flhMtratlon.  that  this  relationship 
were  to  hold  in  the  year  3006  yields  a  pro- 
jected Boaxlmum  AOI  related  premium  In 
196t  doUara  of  IMOO  to  14000  per  enroUee. 

The  Ways  and  Means  cata^rophlc  pro- 
rssants  about  five  percent  of  local 
costs  (Including  the  catastrophic 
1)  In  calendar  year  1080.  The  1088 
ratio  (when  the  program  la  not  fully  phased 
In)  Is  about  two  percent.  By  the  year  2006. 
the  proportion  of  medicare  accounted  for  by 
the  new  program  Is  projected  to  be  about 
ten  percent. 

The  amounts  provided  above  represent 
staff  projections  based  on  the  asmmpUona 
as  reported  here  and  on  our  current  under- 
standing of  the  Ways  and  Means  caU- 
strophlc  program  and  premium  structure. 
The  projections  do  not  represent  official 
Department  of  the  Treasury  or  Administra- 
tion forecasts.  Indeed,  the  economic  projec- 
tioos  under  the  Social  Security  Trustee's 
nB  scenario  differ  from  both  the  CBO  and 
Admlnlstratian  projections  for  the  Budget 
period. 

A  twenty-year  projection  of  programs  and 
premlim  costs  under  any  current  law  and 
structure  is  subject  to  the  observation  that 
few  programs  remain  untouched  for  twenty 
years.  For  example,  growth  in  productivity 
and  Inflation  wOl  Increase  the  percentage  of 
enroUees  subject  to  the  premium.  Thus,  it 
might  be  possible  during  the  next  twenty 
years  to  change  the  tax  structure  under  the 
proposal,  reducing  for  example,  the  rate  of 
wrslstlnn  of  premiums  snd  stUl  retain  defi- 
cit neutraUty.  Despite  these  caveat-.  It  is 
dear  that  program  costs  wiU  rise  much 
more  rapidly  than  Income  as  long  as  medical 
oasts  Inaeaae  more  rapidly  than  the  overaU 
economy.  This  means  that  average  premium 
costs  wfll  also  rise  rapidly  under  the  premi- 
um strueturs  as  currently  proposed. 

Tib  Whttb  HoosB. 
OmcB  or  THE  Pans  SKaxrABT, 

Janmarg  27.  IM7. 

Thb  Paasnaarr's  IirrnAnvs  o« 
CaxasiBurmc  lumss  Covsbaos 

SBsamsnuTioii  PBorosAL 
The  President's  Initiative  on  acute  care 
Catastrophic  Illness  Insurance  for  the  elder- 
ly Is  based  on  the  following  guidelines: 
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We  must  provide  meaningful  protection 
against  out-of-pocket  expenses  that  substan- 
tially threaten  family  savings: 

The  Importance  of  Medicare.  Medicaid 
and  Medlgap  should  be  maintained;  and  we 
would  not  encourage  excessive  use  of  serv- 
ices; 

Any  catastrophic  illneoi  coverage  should 
be  voluntary,  not  a  new  government  entitle- 
ment; snd 

The  proposal  must  be  fully  budget-neu- 
tral, without  the  explosive  potential  of  pro- 
gram expansions. 

The  President.  In  his  1067  SUte  of  the 
Union  Address,  spoke  of  the  "specter" 
facing  older  Americans— that  of  often 
having  to  make  an  "unacceptable  choice  be- 
tween bankruptcy  and  death."  The  Presi- 
dent wlU  submit  legislation  shortly  to  free 
the  elderly  from  the  fear  of  not  being  able 
to  meet  the  costs  of  catastrophic  illness. 


NOT  ABOVE  LAW.  BUT  WELL 
WITHIN  IT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiKOU 

IH  THE  HOnSK  OF  RCFHSSSNTATIVn 
Thunday,  June  4.  1987 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been 
rgpggted  claims  by  tho  media  and  certain 
membera  of  the  Houae  and  Senate  Select 
Committees  investigating  the  Iran-C^orrtra  affair 
that  private  and  foreign  soliotations  of  funds 
for  the  Contras  viotated  ttw  Boiand  amend- 
ment The  daims  are  false.  To  educate  the 
Congreaa  and  the  public  on  the  matter,  at  this 
point  I  wiah  to  Ineert  in  the  Comwessional 
RECOmr  a  Los  Angeles  Times  column  au- 
thored by  Representative  RtoiARO  Cheney 
and  Bruce  Fein  tfiat  discredits  the  argument 
that  the  alleged  solKitations  might  have  been 
Hegal. 

The  article  foMcMv*: 
(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  May  37. 1987] 
Not  Asovx  Law,   But  Wkll  WrrMiii   It— 

PmisioKirr  Has  iMvntcisLs  Right  to  Souc- 

rr  Ptmns  roa  CoirraAs 
(By  Richard  Cheney  and  Bruce  Fein) 

Constitutional  history.  Supreme  Court 
pronouncements,  political  custom  and 
reason  all  confirm  the  preeminent  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  President  and  his  alter 
ego,  the  National  Security  Council,  to  forge 
and  execute  national  security  and  foreign 
policy. 

Tet  from  Octotter  1984.  to  October  1986. 
Congress  sought  to  exploit  its  power  to 
hamstring  President  Reagan's  policy  of  sup- 
port for  the  contrat  fighting  the  Sandinista 
tryanny  in  Nicaragua.  Congress  enacted  the 
so-caUed  Boiand  Amendment  during  that 
two-year  interval.  The  amendment  prohibit- 
ed funds  appropriated  for  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agmcy.  Defense  Department,  or  any 
other  agency  involved  In  InteUigence  activi- 
ties, from  being  used  to  aid  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly the  mUltary  arm  of  the  contras.  But 
the  amendment  did  not.  and  constitutional- 
ly could  not.  prohibit  either  the  President 
or  Ills  NSC  from  soliciting  foreign  govern- 
ments or  private  parties  to  fund  the  contra 
military  effort. 

Our  Constitution  emerged  from  a  <»nven- 
tlon  that  had  been  caUed  in  1787  in  large 
measure  to  invigorate  a  feeble  executive 
power  that,  as  drawn  in  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, made  the  nation  vulnerable  to 
foreign  enemies.  The  articles  entrusted  ex- 
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ecutlve  power  to  an  irresolute,  multimember 
Congress,  whose  weskness  was  highlighted 
in  1786  by  Shays'  RebeUion  in  Massachu- 
setu. 

At  the  convention,  misuse  of  power  by  the 
legislative  department,  not  the  executive 
bnuich.  was  a  major  issue.  James  Madison 
expostuUted  in  Pederalist  48  that  legisU- 
tures  everywhere  were  usurping  power.  He 
warned  that  "It  is  sgalnst  the  enterprising 
ambition  of  [Congress]  that  the  people 
ought  to  indulge  aU  their  Jealously  and  ex- 
haust aU  their  precautions." 

In  national  security  and  foreign  poUcy. 
the  Constitution  sulwrdlnated  the  powers  of 
Congress  to  the  broad  discretion  of  the 
President. 

Congress  was  denied  power  to  make  war. 
only  endowed  with  the  power  to  declare 
war.  whereas  the  President  was  explicitly 
endowed  with  unilateral  authority  to  repel 
sudden  attacks. 

The  President  also  was  granted  exclusive 
and  plenary  authority  to  negotiate  with  for- 
eign nations  because  of  the  imperatives  of 
secrecy.  InteUigence  and  dispatch,  as  John 
Jay  explains  in  Federalist  64.  Indeed,  more 
than  SO  years  ago  in  United  States  vs.  C^irtis 
Wright  Corp..  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
firmed that  in  the  vast  realm  of  Internation- 
al relations,  "the  President  alone  has  the 
power  to  speak  or  listen  as  a  representative 
of  the  nation."  a  power  whose  exercise  does 
not  require  "an  act  of  Congress." 

In  an  earlier  case,  the  court  maintained 
that  the  President  possesses  constitutional 
authority  to  faithfully  execute  Internation- 
al law. 

Both  Congress  and  President  Reagan  have 
found  that  Sandinista  despotism  has  violat- 
ed Nicaragua's  commitments  under  the  1947 
Rio  Treaty  and  1948  Charter  of  the  Organi- 
sation of  American  States  by  fomenting  In- 
surrection In  EH  Salvador  and  other  Central 
American  democracies. 

The  treaties  entitle  the  United  SUtes  to 
respond  by  use  of  proportionate  force  to 
deter  the  Sandinistas.  Encouraging  private 
Individuals  or  other  nations  to  provide  aid 
to  the  contras  Is  In  accordance  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  constitutional  power  to  en- 
force international  law  and  \3&.  treaty 
righu. 

The  constitutional  prerogatives  asserted 
by  President  Reagan  over  national  security 
or  foreign  policy  paraUel  venerated  paths 
pioneered  by  Presidents  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  During  the  Civil 
War.  Lincoln  unilaterally  suspended  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  despite  a  Judicial 
nillng  that  the  concurrence  of  Congress  was 
consUtutlonaUy  required.  Explaining  his 
disobedieitce,  Lincoln  asked,  "Are  aU  the 
laws  but  one  to  go  unexecuted,  and  the  gov- 
ernment itself  go  to  pieces,  lest  that  one  l>e 
violated?" 

Before  Japan's  treachery  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
PJJJl.  circumvented  the  neutrality  laws  by 
providing  naval  assistance  to  Oreat  Britain. 
Defending  his  aggressive  actions,  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  in  the  days  of  lightening-llke 
attack.  "It  is  stupid  to  wait  untU  a  probable 
enemy  has  gained  a  foothold  from  which  to 
attack.  Old-fashioned  common  sense  calls 
for  the  use  of  a  strategy  that  will  prevent 
such  an  enemy  from  gaining  a  foothold  In 
the  first  place." 

The  iiutitutional  attributes  of  Congress 
dictate  its  role  as  understudy  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  stage  of  international  affairs. 
Alexander  HamUton  observed  in  Federalist 
75  that  success  in  that  areita  requires  a 
knowledge  of  foreign  poUtics.  a  firm  and 
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systematic  adherence  to  long-range  goals, 
and  continuity  of  policy  snd  decisiveness. 

These  attrilnites  are  more  likely  to  t>e 
found  in  a  President  than  in  Congress.  A 
coUection  of  &S5  individuals  devoting  much 
time  and  energy  to  satisfying  constituent 
needs,  dealing  with  domestic  issues  and 
planning  reelection  campaigns,  cannot  for- 
mulate and  Implement  a  consistent  foreign 
policy. 

Congress  is  Ul-suited  for  policy  contlnuty 
because  of  the  unremitting  demands  on 
members  for  tangible  signs  of  success  before 
the  next  election  cycle.  The  consequence  Is 
an  oscillating  and  aimless  foreign  policy,  ex- 
emplified by  the  legislative  pirouettes  to- 
wards Nicaragua. 

In  1979  and  1980  Congress  provided  ap- 
proximately $120  million  to  support  the 
g,pHini«t^«  In  a  1983  about  face.  Congress 
provided  $34  mlUlon  In  contra  mlUtary  aid. 
MlUtary  funding  for  the  contras  ceased  in 
1984  and  1985.  but  $37  million  in  humanitar- 
ian aid  and  limited  information  sharing  was 
authorised.  In  1986  $100  million  in  mlUtary 
and  humanitarian  aid  was  appropriated,  but 
prospecU  for  further  contra  funding  in  1987 
are  dim. 

Compromise  is  the  earmark  of  the  inter- 
nal poUtics  of  Congress.  Multiple  views  typi- 
cally receive  some  recognition  to  satisfy  a 
majority. 

Thus  Congress  funds  some  freedom  fight- 
ers abroad,  but  not  others.  It  denounces 
some  human-rights  violations,  but  not 
others;  It  offers  compromise  funding  levels 
for  new  weapons  development  or  produc- 
tion. But  no  strategic  organizing  principle 
explains  congressional  voting  patterns  In 
international  relations. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Gravel  vs.  United 
States  held  that  congressional  assistants 
may  invoke  congressmen's  constitutional 
immunities  from  prosecution  in  performing 
legislative  tasks. 

The  court  In  Harlow  vs.  Fitzgerald  also 
suggested  that  NSC  employees  enjoy  the 
constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  President 
in  furthering  his  national  security  objec- 
tives. 

Constitutional  history.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions, the  precedents  of  Lincoln  and  Roo- 
sevelt and  sound  political  theory  establish  a 
constitutionaUy  Invincible  right  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  solicit  private  or  foreign 
nation  funds  for  the  contras.  That  constltu- 
Uonal  power  is  shared  by  NSC  officials, 
such  ss  John  M.  Polndexter,  Robert  C. 
McFarlane  and  Col.  OUver  L.  North,  when 
acting  to  further  the  President's  national 
security  goals. 


MOTOR  FUELS  EXCISE  TAX.  NO! 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OrCAUrOBMIA 

nr  TBI  Honsx  op  rzfhxsdttatives 

Thunday,  June  4,  1987 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Spealcer,  there  has 
been  increased  speculation  recently  that  ef- 
forts may  be  made  to  increase  the  Federal 
fuels  tax.  the  proceeds  of  which  would  be 
used  for  deficit  reduction  purposes.  In  addition 
to  the  regressive  nsture  of  the  gasoline  and 
diesel  taxes  which  would  place  s  heavier  rela- 
tive burden  for  the  respixwibility  of  reducing 
the  deficit  on  k>wer  and  middleHncome 
people,  there  is  another  reason  to  oppose  an 
increased  fuels  tax  at  this  time.  The  Deport- 
ment of  Energy  is  predicting  that  the  average 
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price  of  goaofine  w«  rise  to  the  doNar-a-^jaHon 
mark  this  summer. 
Some  have  argued  that  a  gaa  tax  increaae 

would  be  apaiattble  method  of  reducing  the 
deficit  because  gasoline  costs  are  lower  cur- 
rently then  ttwy  have  been  in  recent  years. 
The  real  price  of  gasoline  this  summer, 
though,  will  be  11  percent  higher  ttwn  in 
1966.  A  tax  on  fuel  vrauM.  therefore,  be  not 
so  painless  as  some  hope,  and  would  in  fact 
come  on  the  heels  of  the  dramatic  cost  in- 
creases we  are  rxMv  experiencing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  Associated  Press  arti- 
de  elaborates  on  the  new  Department  of 
Energy  gasoline  price  projections.  So  that  all 
of  our  colleagues  may  see  it,  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Re(X)RD. 

The  artKle  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Thursday. 
BCay  38.  1987] 

OASOLim  Hkasiho  Back  Over  $1  a  Galloh 

MOaS  KXTKHSrVK  (atUBE  OIL  WIU.  DRTVI  UP 
SmfMKS  PRICE 

The  average  price  of  gasoline  should  climb 
back  over  the  $l-a-gaUon  mark  this  summer, 
slowing  the  growth  of  driving  and  resulting 
in  a  drop  in  fuel  use  for  the  season,  the 
Energy  Department  predicted  yesterday. 

The  department's  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration forecast  on  energy  markete  and 
supplies  also  saw  higher  crude  oU  prices  and 
fairly  stable  domestic  crude  oil  production 
from  now  into  next  spring. 

The  average  pump  price  of  gasoline  of  aU 
grades.  Including  sUte  and  local  taxes  and 
lumping  together  full-service  and  self-serv- 
ice stations,  was  93  cents  a  gaUon  for  aU  of 
1986,  87  cents  during  the  summer  and  90 
cents  in  the  first  three  months  of  1987.  the 
EIA  reported  In  Its  quarterly  forecast. 

This  summer's  average  wlU  be  $1.00  and 
the  price  is  expected  to  rise  2  cents  a  gaUon 
In  each  of  the  foUowlng  quarters.  It  said. 

After  accounting  for  Inflation,  the  real 
price  of  gasoline  wiU  be  11  percent  higher 
this  summer  than  last,  and  this  should 
mean  a  1.2  percent  decline  in  usage  to  7.18 
mlUion  barrels  per  day,  the  forecast  said. 

Supplies  should  be  adequate  because  In- 
ventories are  weU  above  normal,  the  depart- 
ment said. 

Driving  increased  by  5  percent  last 
summer  over  the  1985  season,  but  this  year 
the  increase  should  be  about  2.1  percent,  it 
said. 

"Increases  In  vehicle  efficiency  projected 
for  1987  and  1988  more  than  compensate  for 
the  Impact  of  Increased  driving  activity  on 
motor  gasoline  consumption."  the  report 
said  in  predicting  lower  demand  for  fuel. 

"New  car  sales  were  very  strong  during 
1986;  these  new  cars,  with  an  average  on- 
the-rx>ad  efficiency  of  close  to  23  mUes  per 
gaUon.  are  helping  push  the  fleet  average 
up  by  2  percent  in  1987  to  17.3  mUes  per 
gaUon."  it  added. 

But  the  government's  easing  of  new-car 
mUeage  standards  last  year  wlU  reduce 
future  efficiency  gains,  the  department  said. 

By  the  end  of  May.  at  least  12  sUtes  will 
have  instaUed  65-mUe  speed  limits  on  rural 
intersUte  highways,  an  Increase  of  10  mph 
from  the  nationwide  maximum  last  year. 

Although  cars  lose  5  to  30  percent  in  fuel 
economy  at  the  higher  speed,  the  depart- 
ment made  no  explicit  forecast  of  the  re- 
sulting Increase  in  gasoline  demand  other 
than  to  guess  that  it  would  l>e  "several  hun- 
dred thousand  barrels  per  day." 

The  agency  said  it  did  not  know  how 
many   mUes  of   road  wiU   faU   imder   the 
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higher  speed  limit  or  how  actual  driving 
patterns  wlU  change.  The  56  mph  limit  has 
been  widely  Ignored. 

The  forecast  said  the  base  price  of  crude 
oU  would  average  $18  for  the  final  three 
quarters  of  1987,  rising  to  $19  for  the  first 
half  of  next  year. 

In  its  last  quarterly  forecast  In  Jsnuary, 
the  department  had  predicted  oO  prices, 
then  about  $17  a  barrel,  to  faU  to  $16  l>y 
summer  snd  recover  to  $17  by  year's  end. 

But  the  higher  prices  are  not  OMUgh  to 
reverse  the  decline  In  U.8.  production,  the 
report  said. 

The  forecasters  lowered  their  predictioiis 
of  1987  production  of  domestic  crude  tram 
8.33  mlUl<m  barrels  a  day  to  8.30  miUion  bar- 
rels, down  from  8.67  mllli(»  barrels  last  year 
and  8.97  mUUon  barrels  In  1966. 


OUTSTANDING  SCHOLAR-ATH- 
LETE DAVID  BfcCANN  TO 
ATTEND  UJ8.  MERCHANT 
MARINE  ACADEMY 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OP  mw  TOSK 

IH  TBI  HOUSE  OF  KXPRBSKHTATIVKS 

Thunday,  June  4,  1987 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
achievements  of  an  outstandsig  student  in  my 
dntricL  ft  is  with  pride  that  I  announce  tttat 
David  D.  IkAcCann  has  been  invited  to  attend 
one  of  our  Nation's  finest  service  academies. 
It  is  refreshing  to  see  achievement  such  as 
his.  This  young  man  personifies  the  level  of 
excellence  to  which  we  should  at  aapirs. 

Mr.  McCann,  who  recently  graduated  from 
Xaviehan  High  School  wM  attend  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings  PoinL 
This  school  is  one  of  the  finest  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  this  country.  Only  superior 
students  with  exceptional  leadership  potential 
are  accepted  to  the  Academy.  David  is  a 
highly  qualitied  student  with  a  very  impressive 
record  of  achievements.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Boy  Souts  of  America  since 
igeo  and  was  promoted  to  Eagle  Scout  in 
1963  at  the  age  Of  13.  David  is  also  a  star 
athlete.  As  a  member  of  the  Varsily  Baseball 
Team  he  was  awarded  M.V.P.  in  1965. 

I  congratulate  David  D.  McCann  on  Ns 
achievements  and  I  ask  you  to  ioin  me  in 
wishing  him  well  as  he  prepares  to  expend  on 
his  akeedy  fine  quaKttes  K  is  my  hope  tiiat 
tlw  achievements  and  ambition  of  1N»  fine 
scholar/athlete  wrill  inspire  his  peers  to  strive 
for  simitar  personal  and  academic  dMnctioa 


VA  EMPLOYEES  VOICE  STRONG 
SUPPORT  FOR  THEIR  MEDICAL 
COMPUTER  SYSTEM 


HON.G.V.(SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MTSSTSSTFPI 

m  TH>  Housx  or  RmtcsDrrATivcs 
Thursday.  June  4.  1987 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  contro- 
versy over  the  effectivenesa  and  cost  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  medtaal  computer 
system,  known  as  the  Decentrafaed  Hospital 
Computer  Program  [DHCPl  system,  has  arisen 
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m  ttwCongraM.  As  chalmMn  ol  ttw  OommH- 
IM  on  V«lww«'  AfWrs.  I  »««•  •ctmUtmi 
mwiy  ovmiaM  hairlnos  on  IN*  importani 
nrwdtoai  oompular  ayatMn  ow  ttw  pMl  Mw«r- 
■I  yMiB  and  tw  raporti  on  Ns  oWcHmw ■ 
and  ooats  haw*  baan  unionnly  waiy  poaWva. 

Sinoa  our  hawtiHI  o(  Aprt  8,  1967.  on  thia 
hnportwit  aubiacl.  I  hava  raoaiwad  many  M- 
w«t  Vatarana'  AdmMatra- 
I  in  aupport  ol  Iha  DHCP. 

I  «MMUHia  to  iharo  wNh  my  ooiaaguaa  ■ 
copy  ol  a  Mlar  aani  to  Iha  cMrman  o*  iha 


I 

rador  of  Mw  VA 
Juncion.  00.  thtt 


Mr.  ArcMa  Bourrat.  0(- 
Canlar  ai  Grand 
how  ttw  VA 
•Mir  nrntcat  oomputar 
ayalafn.  Tna  laMar  toaowa: 

OBAm  JuMcnoa.  CO. 

Mmg  li,  1$$7. 
Hon.  Jamis  Whtrbi. 

C%mtrmmn.   Committee  on  Approprlatioiu, 

IA&  Houee  of  RepretentaHvet,  Waahinff- 

toti.DC. 

Dua  CHAiBMAa   Whrtbt   I   penotuOly 

wiita  to  appralae  you  on  my  opinion  of  the 

•uecMB  of  DHCP  at  the  VA  Medical  Center. 

OrandJuDcUon.  CO. 

the  admlnlstrmUon  akie.  we  have 
at  our  flngertlpa  patient  Information 
when  the  bard  copy  medical  record  may  be 
out  of  the  file  room.  Early  on  In  the  initial 
■tagea  of  DHCP  implementation  at  this 
medical  center,  we  bad  a  mmatoae  patient 
brought  In  from  out  of  town  to  the  medical 
center.  We  only  had  his  name.  We  could  not 
find  the  medical  record  and  were  able  to  call 
up  the  next  of  kin  and  emaraency  Inf  orma- 
tlon  on  the  acreen  ao  we  could  appropriately 
treat  the  patient. 

Tbe  tyatem  works  and  we  are  able  to  suc- 
geat  changes  that  are  Implemented  In  quick 
order  through  the  Special  Interest  Usera 
Groups  (mJOsl  as  well  as  the  Regional  In- 
formation Servloe  Centers  [18CS1. 

Tbe  DHCP  system  works  and  Is  as  respon- 
sive as  any  entrepreneurial  system  for  less 
money.  Please  consider  restoring  the  $M 
million  In  DHCP  funds. 
Sincerely  youn, 

A.BOUBISt. 


CONORATOLATION8  TO  PACIFIC 
UOHTINO  ENKROT  STSTSaiCS 


HON.  WALLY  MERGER 

orcsuFoaaiA 

n  THB  Houas  or  KsmsBirrATnm 

TTtttrsday.  June  4.  1987 

Mr.  MERGER.  Mr.  Spe^iar.  it  is  wMh  great 
plaaawa  and  prida  that  I  oftar  my  oongratula- 
Vona  to  Pacific  Lighting  Energy  Syatama  for 
winning  the  Amarican  Lung  Association's 
Claan  Air  Award.  Tba  awanl,  praaanlad  t>y  the 
aaaooiaHon's  miarlor  CaMomia  raglon  rapra- 
aarMng  ll  nodham  CaMomia  counHaa,  was 
fliwan  In  raoogniion  of  PLES'  axatnplafy  anvi- 
ronmanlal  aHwIa  M  Ns  PacMc  OrowIHa  powar- 
piani,  w\  ma  aaoona  conyraaawnai  uiaaici  or 
Caiiomia. 

PacMc  Lighting  Energy  Systefns'  OroviMa 
powaiplani  bums  approidmataly  120.000  dry 
tona  of  waaiawood  a  yaar  to  produoa  about 
17  magawatts  of  powar  for  northam  CaMomia. 
TNa  powar.  which  is  anougfi  to  maat  tha 
naada  of  17.000  honwa,  is  sold  to  Pacific  Gat 
A  Eladric  Co.  for  (fiaMmfion  to  oonaunwrs. 
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Tha  aaaodation's  Oaan  Air  Award  was  pra- 
aanlad upon  tha  raconwnandatton  of  Mr.  Jeff 
Molt  BulM  County  deputy  pollution  control  of- 
ficer, wfw  dlad  PLES'  willingness  to  work  for 
protection  of  tha  anvirorvnant  in  OroviHa.  CA. 

Mr.  Spaakar.  I  am  understandably  fond  of 
OrovWa  and  Butte  County.  CA.  and  I  am 
gratafki  that  the  OroviNo  plant  can  operate  in 
a  manner  wfsch  daarly  benefits  both  tt>e 
oounly's  anvirorwnant  and  its  cortsumers.  The 
two-phase  emission  control  system  at  OrovWe 
Incorporataa  a  multicyckxw  mechanical  dust 
cofiactor  and  an  electrostatic  precipitator 
which  togaffter  remove  over  99.5  percent  of 
oombuafion  particulatas  from  tha  plant's 
nonwWWa  induatrW  axhauaL  Tha  plant  pro- 
vidaa  ioba.  atactrical  powar.  tax  ravanuas.  and 
addMonal  stabilty  to  Butte  County. 

It  is  irtdeed  exciting  to  see  ir¥lustr«al  capac- 
ity worlung  for  the  community  and  in  ftarmony 
with  the  environmanL  Ctearty.  there  is  proof 
that  irvkjatrial  development  need  not  come  at 
ttw  axpanae  of  damaging  our  environrrtent, 
and  piotoclirig  our  environment  need  not  pre- 
ckjde  the  benefits  of  industrial  development.  I 
am  happy  to  have  the  Pacific  OroviHe  power- 
plam  in  my  district  and  happier  stiti  to  corv 
gratolala  Pacific  Lighting  Energy  Systems  on 
racaiving  tha  Amarican  Lung  Asaoctation's 
Claan  Air  Award. 


MORATORIUM  PROHIBmNG 
BROADENING  BANK  POWERS 


HON.  JON  L  KYL 

or  ABIZOMA 

HI  THS  Houss  or  RsmxsBirrATivss 
Thursday,  June  4,  1987 

Mr.  KYL  Mr.  SpeaKer.  in  the  near  future,  a 
House-Senate  confererK»  will  be  appointed 
artd  begin  ttw  process  of  worlung  out  a  com- 
promise on  a  banking  bill.  Both  Chambers  are 
strongly  on  record  in  support  of  an  infusion  of 
muctwteeded  capital  tor  ttw  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  InsurarKe  Corporation.  The  confer- 
ence will  be  called  upon  to  make  important 
poNcy  decisions  in  some  ottwr  areas,  including 
wfwiher  to  adopt  a  moratorium  preveming  ex- 
panded bank  powers  through  March  1.  1988. 

I  support  increasing  certain  t>ank  activity, 
parttcularty  in  tf>e  securities  area.  I  do  not, 
however,  believe  ttmX  barAs  should  exparxl 
ttiair  activities  into  real  estate  or  insurarKe.  I 
wouM  hope  tfte  conference  wouM  adopt  a 
moratorium  prohibiting  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  from  broadening  bank  powers  in  real 
astato  and  inaurance  and  that  we  couM  over- 
wttekningly  adopt  such  a  moratonum. 

I  wouW  suggest  tt>at  such  a  position  shouW 
also  make  it  much  easier  to  quickly  recapital- 
ize the  FSLIC  at  an  appropriate  level 


LEGISLATION  CLARIFYING  U.S. 
TARIFF  SCHEDULE 


HON.  PETER  A.  DeFAZK) 

or  oaaooH 

Dl  THK  HOUSI  or  RKPRKSSMTATIVXS 

TTkursday,  June  4,  1987 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  t  am  In- 
troducing legiatatton  to  clarify  the  U.S.  Tanff 
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Schedule  with  respect  to  the  tariff  treatment 
of  certain  hardboard  products. 

Under  currerrt  Cuatoms  Service  interpreta- 
tions minor  machinirtg  of  ttw  hardboard  edges 
such  as  bufi-fwaing.  tongue  and  groovir>g  or 
rabbeting  can  have  the  effect  of  removing 
hardboard  from  tha  normal  dutiable  categories 
to  a  category  of  "bufidtog  boards."  wtiich  car- 
ries different  or  no  duties.  In  rrwny  inatartces 
the  result  is  duty  free  treatment  rattier  titan 
tt>e  3  to  6  percent  assessed  on  hardboard. 
Consequently,  one  piece  of  fiardboard  with 
squared  edges  is  assessed  a  6  percent  tariff 
wftile  arK>ther  [Mece  of  hardboard,  indentical  in 
every  respect  except  ttwt  its  edges  are  round- 
ed or  grooved,  enters  ttie  country  duty-free. 

The  coat  of  edgeworfcing  is  typically  less 
than  ttw  3  to  6  percent  duty  ar>d  therefore  this 
interpretation  can  be  readily  abused.  My  legis- 
lation would  create  a  tieadnote  definition  of 
hardtx>ard  ttiat  would  inckjde  edgeworked 
products  It  woukl  thus  defeet  attempts  by  for- 
eign marnifacturers  to  obtain  duty-free  status 
for  hardboard  products  that  may  be  classified 
as  txjilding  tx>ards. 

A  similar  provision  regarding  the  edgeworfc- 
ing of  plywood  wras  irKiuded  in  H.R  4800  last 
year  and  H.R.  3  this  year.  This  bill  deals  with 
the  identical  issue  for  anolfier  panel  product 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  and  sup- 
port tttis  important  bill. 


BLAJ.  GEN.  JIMMT  D.  ROSS:  ONE 
OF  OUR  BEST 


HON.  JAMES  V.  HANSEN 

or  UTAH 
ni  THK  HOUSK  or  UCPRCSSHTATIVCS 

Thunday,  June  4,  1987 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mai.  (^*n-  «limmy  0.  Ross,  corrv 
manding  general.  U.S.  Army  Depot  System 
Command,  wfw.  on  June  9.  1987,  wrill  move 
on  to  become  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logis- 
tics. Department  of  the  Army. 

The  strength  of  the  Army  is  t>e8t  measured 
by  its  people.  Let  me  say  that  throughout  his 
distir>guished  career  with  the  Army,  Maior 
Ger>eral  Ross  has  beon  the  standard  after 
wtWch  others  m  service  have  molded  tt>em- 
selves.  He  symbolizes  the  heroic  mettle  that 
fought  and  won  wars  for  our  great  country.  His 
preparedness,  conviction,  and  krrawledge  has 
been  the  hallmark  of  his  distir>guished  career 
Indeed,  Tooele  Army  Depot  which  is  located 
in  my  congressional  district  owes  Major  Gen- 
eral Ross  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  help, 
leadership,  and  friendship.  He  has  worked,  not 
for  recognition,  txit  for  tt>e  good  of  America. 

Tfie  list  of  accomplishments  of  ttiis  out- 
standing officer  would  take  kxiger  than  time 
will  altow,  but  I  vmxjM  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  what  Maior  General  Ross  has  per- 
sonally meant  to  Tooele  Army  Depot. 

Maior  Ger>eral  Ross  enharx:ed  ttw  readi- 
ness of  the  US  Army  and  the  State  of  Utah 
as  is  eviderx^ed  by  his  support  in  the  funding 
of  maior  modernization  initiatives.  The  fiscal 
year  1989  construction  of  a  $60  million  con- 
solidated maintenarKe  facility  at  Tooele  Army 
Depot  which  is  kx:ated  in  my  congressional 
dMrict  wiN  increase  the  proficiency  arxl  effi- 
ciency of  the  Utah  workforce  as  well  as  result 
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in  wi  Army  that  stands  ready  to  protect  ite 
aWea  and  our  Natton. 

In  addttton  to  facilities  modernization.  Maior 
General  Ross  provided  the  resources  neces- 
sary to  automate  Tooele  Army  Depot  in  infor- 
matton  management  and  equipment  process- 
ing, preparing  the  depot  for  any  challenge  well 
into  the  2 1st  century. 

In  an  effort  to  dean  up  the  envirorwnent  at 
Tooele.  Maior  General  Ross  entered  into  a 
partnership  with  the  State  of  Utah  to  assure 
all  deficiencies  encountered  were  corrected. 
He  has  ensured  that  environmental  control 
programs  in  excess  of  $10  million  were  insti- 
tuted to  protect  tt>e  ecotogical  balance  and 
human  health  in  Utah.  During  his  tenure,  a 
new  health  clinic  was  constructed  and  a 
chemical  environmental  laboratory  started  to 
provide  the  best  facilities  and  latest  technolo- 
gy to  support  Tooele  Army  Depots  mission. 

His  program  for  centers  of  technical  excel- 
lence has  seen  a  smooth  transition  of  mod- 
ernized wheeled  vehicles  and  equipment  go 
from  manufacturers  to  soMiers  in  the  fiekj 
through  expert  training  and  fiekjing  teams. 
New  equipment  such  as  the  heavy  expanded 
mobility  tactteal  tnick  [HEMTT],  high  mobility 
multipurpose  wheeled  vehk^le  [HMMWV],  and 
the  distribution  illuminatkKi,  electrical  [DISE] 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  trained  military  per- 
sonnel thanks  to  the  personal  efforts  of  Maj. 
Gen.  Jimmy  D.  Ross,  an  outstarxling  Army  of- 
ficer  and  a  great  American. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  ioin  me  in  horxxing 
the  man  behind  the  tradition  of  excellence. 
k>yalty,  and  unselfish  dedication  to  this  coun- 
try by  proclaiming  June  9.  1987,  as  "Ma).  Gen. 
Jimmy  D.  Ross  Day."  It  is  Utah's  small  way  of 
saying:  Thank  you,  Jimmy  Ross,  for  your  many 
yews  of  service  to  America  and  to  tt>e  State 
of  Utah. 
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taxpayers  except  for  certain  financial  institu- 
tions, defined  as  "banks"  under  section  581 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  with  total 
assets  of  leas  than  $500  million.  Unfortunate- 
ly, IRS  niling  81-172  heW  that  PCA's  are  not 
considered  banks  for  purposes  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  because  they  are  not  auttxv- 
ized  to  receive  deposits  or  exercise  the  fiduci- 
ary powers  altowed  to  banks.  The  result  is 
that  these  financial  institutions  serving  our 
vital  agricultural  industry  are  unfaidy  disadvarv 
taged  and  my  bW  provides  a  necessary  equi- 
lizer. 


REINSTATE  RESERVE  METHOD 
OF  ACCOUNTING  FOR  LOAN 
LOSSES  IN  FARM  CREDIT 
SYSTEM 

HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OPimilASKA 
m  THK  HOUSE  or  RIPRESnfTATlVES 

Thunday.  June  4.  1987 
Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  whk^  will  reinstate  the  use  of  the 
reserve  method  of  accounting  for  toan  tosses 
to  the  taxable  entities  in  the  Farm  Credit 
System.  Prior  to  1987  these  businesses  were 
allowed  to  use  ttiis  preferred  method  to  ac- 
count for  toan  losses  for  Federal  tax  pur- 
poaea.  However,  because  of  an  oversight  in 
the  Tax  Reform  Act.  tt>ese  k)cal  credit  institu- 
ttons  were  not  given  the  same  exemptkxi  from 
tfiis  k>an  k>ss  mle  that  other  financial  institu- 
tions are  altowed. 

Under  prior  law,  banks  for  cooperatives 
were  altowed  to  catoulate  toan  toss  deduc- 
ttons  based  on  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles:  meaning  ttie  amounts  necessary  to 
cover  any  expected  tosses  from  toans  hekJ  at 
the  end  of  the  taxable  year.  Production  credrt 
associattons  computed  their  toan  kwses  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Farm  Credtt  Act  of  1971,  as 
amended  in  1985. 

The  Tax  Refonn  Act  repealed  the  use  of 
the  resenre  method  for  tax  purposes  by  all 


LEGISLATION  TO  INCREASE  THE 
GRAZING  FEE 


HON.  MKE  SYNAR 

OP  OKLAHOMA 
Ilf  THK  HOUSE  or  REPRBSOfTATX  VE8 

TTiunday,  June  4,  1987 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislatton  to  increase  tt>e  fee  charged 
for  grazing  livestock  on  public  rangeland  man- 
aged by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
(BLM]  and  the  Forest  Senrice  [FS].  The  fee 
currently  charged  is  $1.35  per  animal  unit 
month  (a.u.m.),  whtoh  is  far  betow  the  average 
appraised  1963  market  value  of  $6.53  per 
a.u.m.  for  all  Federal  grazing  larxl.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  implements  a  recommerKla- 
tion  nude  last  year  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operattons  that  if  the  adminlstratkxi 
failed  to  increase  the  fee  in  accordance  with 
existing  law.  Congress  shouW  require  an  in- 
crease. 

The  current  fee,  established  by  Executive 
onler  in  1986,  fails  to  cover  even  the  costs  of 
the  grazing  program.  That  makes  no  sense 
wtwtsoever  in  tttese  times  of  mammoth 
budget  deficits,  and  is  totally  irx»nsistent  with 
the  Reagan  administration's  phikMopfiy  of 
cfutrging  user  fees  to  those  wtto  benefit  from 
a  sen/ice.  In  1982  and  1963.  the  grazing  fees 
fell  short  of  the  costs  of  tt>e  range  program  by 
$78  million,  and  by  almost  $33  million  in  1984. 
In  1985,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  estinrtated  that  the  grazing  fee  covered 
only  35  percent  of  the  costs  of  rangeland 
management  and  improvement  Furthermore, 
the  fee  fails  to  fulfill  the  poltoy  established  in 
the  Federal  Land  PolKy  and  Management  Act 
of  1976  to  receive  fair  market  value  for  ttie 
use  of  the  publk:  lands  and  resources. 

The  $4  millkxi  "Grazing  Fee  Review  and 
Evahjatx>n"  published  last  year  by  the  Forest 
Servtoe  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
provides  ample  evider>ce  of  the  need  for  an 
increase  in  grazing  fees. 

Furtf>er  eviderKe  is  provided  by  the  fact  ttiat 
hundreds  of  BLM  permittees  "sublease"  their 
grazing  privileges— The  Forest  Service  profii>- 
its  subleaaing— It  wouto  make  no  economto 
sense  to  "sublease"  if  BLM  grazing  privileges 
were  not  priced  betow  market  value.  Unfortu- 
nately, Congress'  efforts  to  collect  the  windfall 
profits  earned  by  these  sublessors  have  been 
sabotaged  by  the  BLM.  Rather  than  continue 
such  round  about,  and  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
deal  with  subleuing.  we  shoukj  simply  in- 
crease ttw  fees. 

Twenty-three  thousand  "permittees,"  who 
account  for  less  than  2  percent  of  the  total 
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livestock  induatry,  benefit  from  the  $1.35  par 
a.u.m.  fee.  While  they  inckide  aome  tradWtonai 
family  fanners,  they  also  inctode  maior  ol 
companies,  agribusinesses,  land  spectiators, 
and  doctors  arxJ  lawyers  wtw  engage  in  a 
little  weekend  ranching.  If  all  Amarican  live- 
stock producers  were  subskSzed  equafiy,  it 
woukJ  coat  a  total  of  $2  billion. 

Permittees,  wtto  support  legislation  to  keep 
the  fee  at  the  $1.35  per  a.u.m.  fee,  argue  that 
the  fee  shouM  be  kept  tow  because  pubic 
rangeland  is  not  in  very  good  stuipe.  That  urv 
fortunately,  is  tnie  in  many  cases.  Much  of  the 
public's  land  has  been  overgrazed  by  ive- 
stock.  Sometimes  it  is  overgrazed  because  of 
trespass  and  sometimes  t>ecause  permiMeaa 
have  vigorously  and  successfully  fou|^ 
Forest  Servtoe  and  BLM  efforts  to  reduce  the 
number  of  livestock  altowed  on  particular  par- 
cels of  land.  However,  it  shouM  be  remem- 
bered that  the  appraisal  which  determined 
that  maiket  vatoe  for  the  pubfic  rangeland 
grazing  privileges  is  almost  5  times  ttte  $1.35 
per  a.u.m.  fee  took  ttie  condKion  of  the  land 
into  consideratton. 

The  proposed  legislation  establishes  a  fee 
based  on  a  fomnula  described  in  the  "Grazing 
Fee  Review  and  Evaluation"  called  ttie  Modh 
fied  Mari(et  Value  fomwla  It  estabishes  a  fee 
for  six  different  pricing  regtons  taking  into  con- 
stoeration  the  1983  grazing  rental  appraisal 
estimates  of  mart(et  vatoe  of  forage  and 
making  annual  adiustmenis  based  on  changes 
in  private  lease  rates. 

Proceeds  from  the  fees  will  pay  for  range 
improvements.  But  much  of  ttto  money  cur- 
rently spent  for  range  improvements  goes  for 
proiects  that  enhance  livestock  producttof>— 
For  example,  ferK»s.  livestock  watering  holes, 
etc.— Therefore,  the  legislation  requires  that  at 
least  25  percent  of  the  mor>ey  be  used  to  ino- 
prove  riparian  habitat— Riparian  areas  are 
those  lands  whtoh  are  near  water  resources 
such  as  streams,  springs,  and  lakes  and  are 
ctose  ertough  to  the  water  to  provkle  needed 
habitat  for  wikllife. 


THE  FSLIC  CONFERENCE 


HON.  BART  GORDON 


OP 
Hf  THE  HOUSI  or  SSPBBCirrATlVES 

Tliunday,  June  4,  1987 
Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  must  deckle  within  the  next 
few  days  whether  or  not  to  go  to  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  banking  bills.  H.R.  27  and 
S.  790.  both  dealing  with  the  much  needed  ra- 
capitalizatton  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporatton.  I  urge  my  coWeaguos 
to  go  to  confererKO. 

Over  the  past  few  yews  financial  straina  on 
FSLIC  have  grown  as  the  number  of  troublad 
ttwifts  have  increased.  Alttwugh  eatimatea 
differ  as  to  the  amount  of  resources  ttw 
FSta  wW  need  in  the  period  ahead,  there  ia 
no  dnagreement  that  new  fundtog  sources  are 
neceaaary  to  supplement  ttie  current  depoatt 
insurance  base.  At  the  present  time.  FSUC 
continues  to  experience  significant  drains  on 
its  resources.  The  Bank  Board  is  now  ctoaaly 
monitoring  351  troubled  institutions  with  total 
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o(  t117.S  bMoa  Th*  Bank  Board  cur- 
MM  maMuiiQfw  loM  te 
nnaon  •  dqr  or  S2^  bMon  par  yaar. 

Cla^.  •)•  Mura  Inaraial  wWWMy  o<  Via 
FSUC  and  Ra  mambar  maMuMoni  dapanda 
i/^onqHtak  and  daciaNa  acMon  by  tha  Houaa 


Mr.  Spaakar,  ttw  tliM  haa  ooma  to  com- 
pMa  acMon  on  Ma  Iwportar*  proWam  and  I 
urga  Wm  Houaa  Banking  CommMaa  to  bagin 
lla  ooniaranoa  wm\  Ra 


ABOLISH  THK  7>-PBRClINT  TAX 
BRACKET  ON  SENIOR  CITIZENS! 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

ornwToaK 

ni  THE  movtm  ov  WEnaaMMTATvnB 

Thunday,  June  4.  1987 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Spaakar.  today.  I  am  Mro- 
duokig  a  bM  to  rapaal  tha  Social  Sacurity 
aamlnoi  toat  Tha  aamingB  toat  Iwa  MaraNy 
iNtda  woffc  •  loiino  proportion  lor  many  r»- 
«rad  wortiara  by  radudng  Social  Sacurity  ban- 
aila  by  SO  oania  tor  awary  $1  a*  oulaida  aarrv 
inga 

By  taking  aiway  tha  lon'a  ahara  of  aaminga. 
tha  aanHnga  toat  la  an  IrnpfcH  mwaga  to  tha 
aMarty  tat  ftay  hawa  noting  to  conWbuto  to 
our  NaUon'a  aoononiy  aftor  ratiraniant  and 
■hoiid  laava  tha  work  torea.  ThaTs  a  lanWa 
maMaga  to  oktor  Amaiteana.  Santora  dont 
iMnt  to  took  on  from  tha  ikiallnaa  whan  thay 
ralira:  «My  viant  to  coniributo  to  our  Nalton't 
aconomic  Ma  awan  altor  oWdal  ratiramant 

By  rariKMing  a  bantar  to  tmk  attar  noimai 
"ratiramant"  aga.  my  bM  w«  haip  craato  naw 
opportunWaa  tor  taniofi  to  achia^  graatar 
aaN-worlh,  dignity,  artd  flnandal  indapano- 
anoa.  It  wM  halp  raalora  Iha  Sodai  Sacurity 
Syitam  aa  an  aamad  panaton,  rathar  than  a 
typa  ot  waNara  program.  And  wUh  growing 
•hortaoaa  in  aidiad  labor,  many  amptoyar 
groupa  ahouid  alao  waicoma  thia  raterm. 

nia  aaminaB  toat  la  rtot  waM  undaratood 
awan  by  many  oidar  Amaricana.  Undar  thia 
law.  wofWrtg  aantora  hava  50  canto  in  Social 
Sacurity  banalNa  wWtfiatd  tor  aach  $1  in  aanv 
mgi  abowa  16,000  tar  banaWdartaa  undar  aga 
66  and  S8.160  tor  banaidartoa  aga  66 
through  60. 

For  avan  ttw  awaraga  Inooma  oidar  worttar, 
thia  ia  aquivatant  to  a  SO  paroant  marginal  tax 
on  waigaa.  Conaidaring  tlw  paraonal  inooma 
tax.  tha  amptoyaa'a  ahara  of  tha  RCA  tax, 
and  tha  aarrtnga  taat  tax  rata,  an  oidar  workar 
who  haa  aamad  an  awaraga  annual  waga  in 
1906  wouM  laoa  a  75  parcant  or  N^tar  aftoc- 
tkra  tax  rato  on  lito  or  fiar  aamad  inooma. 
Prior  to  1866  tax  ratorm,  tha  rato  oouM  actual 
lyamaad  100  paroant 

Tha  N^  marginal  tax  rato  on  aaminga  la  a 
vary  laiga  dWnoanttin  tor  wok.  Labor  aoono- 


dont  work  aimpfy  bacauaa  thay  want  to  avoid 
Iha  aaminga  laaL  Tha  aaminga  taat  alao 
lowara  tha  standard  of  ttvtng  of  at  laaat  1  mil 
Ion  othar  aanior  cMnna  wtto  hava  thair  Social 
Sacurity  lianaMa  raduoad  in  part  or  in  whoto. 
Conaidaring  famly  mambars  and  dapartoanla. 
Social  Sacurity  aitoarto  aaMmato  that  3  mMon 
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Tha  7S  parcant  brackat  would  Ita  oonaid- 
arad  oonRacatory,  oountorprodudhM.  and  irv 
aquHabto  tor  any  othar  group,  but  aomahow 
If  a  on  oidar  Amaricarta,  tow  voioaa 
\  m  oppoaiBon.  r^amapa.  mai  ranacn 
iwtion  that  whan  a  paraon 
raachaa  Iha  i«a  of  66  thay  ahouU  laava  tha 
work  toroa  to  opan  up  a  atot  tor  youngar  work- 
ara. 

I  rafact  thia  daad  and.  atatoa  quo,  Maithu- 
■to)  ttiMilng.  Eoonomiato  caH  it  tha  "tomp  of 
labor"  lalacy  bacauaa  it  ignoraa  the  amaiing 
iot>-craatlng  powara  of  a  (raa  aconomy.  Santor 
cNizana  ara  not  a  drag  on  our  raaourcas.  tttay 
ara  our  moat  practous  raaourca. 

Santora  dont  taka  ioba  away  from  youngar 
wortcara.  ttwy  incraaaa  ttw  numtiar  of  )oba 
through  thair  anfrapranaurahip,  craativity.  and 
innovattoa  Sanioi*  alwukl  not  only  ba  parmH- 
tad,  thay  shouM  ba  ancouragad  to  continua 
working  aa  tong  aa  ttiay  want  to. 

In  Iha  paat,  tha  main  obatacto  to  aiminating 
Itta  Sod^  Sacurity  ratiramant  aaminga  taat 
haa  baan  its  coat  QovammanI  agarKtoi  put 
tha  coct  at  aomanvhara  ba<«raan  $2.5  to  $5 

biMon  pm  year,  though  that  doaan't  taka  into 
account  any  incraaaad  ravanues  from  more 
aaniora  coming  into  ttw  work  forca.  With  the 
Society  Sacurity  trust  fund  racking  up  $30  bil- 
Iton  or  mora  aurptoaaa  every  yaar,  thia  irv 
craaaa  in  Social  Sacurity  outlays  ahouM  not 
imperil  the  financial  intavity  of  the  fruat  fund. 
Moreover.  Social  Sacurity  actuariaa  eatimato 
that  tha  coat  wM  decline  rtaadHy  k>r  tha  real 
of  the  decade,  and  than  actuaNy  raault  m  net 
ravanua  gains  for  both  the  Social  Security 
truat  fund  and  income  tax  system  aarty  in  the 
next  century. 

Wlwt  wouU  account  for  ttw  tong-tarm  reve- 
nue gain?  The  primery  reason  is  ttwt  abolish- 
ing tha  eaminga  taat  wiH  increase  the  size  of 
ttw  work  force  by  encouraging  milliorts  of  our 
sentors  to  take  jobe.  WTMe  dmcuit  to  estirrvte 
precisely,  rrare  jotw  arxi  more  wage  earrwrs 
WiH  garwrato  greater  revenue  for  both  ttw 
inooma  tax  system  and  the  Social  Security 
fruat  fund. 

I  hope  Congreea  wiH  paaa  my  biH  ttiia  aaa- 
ston,  wid  I  baiava  Praaidant  Reagan  wouM  be 
plaaaad  to  sign  It  into  law.  We  need  the  in- 
creaaad  ravanues  into  both  the  trust  furxj  and 
tha  income  tax  system.  We  need  ttw  exper- 
Haa,  talents,  and  experience  of  senior  dtizerw 
in  our  work  force.  Let's  recognize  ttw  dignity 
of  labor,  abolish  ttw  75-percent  tax  bracket  on 
senior  dtizerw.  arxl  rejieal  the  foHy  of  this 
Federal  infruaion  into  ttw  realm  of  private  de- 
datonmakirtg.  For  an  these  reasorw  and  more. 
I  urge  my  coHeagues  to  support  my  bM. 


MORTGAGE  CREDIT  FAIRNESS 
ACT 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

or  mw  Jiasrr 
ni  TBI  HOUSB  or  UPBBBHT ATTVas 

Thunday,  June  4, 19S7 

Mr.  QALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  infro- 

dudng  toglalation  to  prevent  financial  inatito- 

tiorw  from  promiaing  oorwumara  a  lock  in 

mortgage  rato  arto  ttwn  rwt  horKxing  ttwee 


Hwfrig  aa  a  raauN  of  ttw 


I  flrmiy  believe  that  ttw  legisiatton  wiH  keep 
corwunwra  from  having  to  acrantoto  atxxit 
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bHndly  at  a  Hma  wtwn  thay  ara  making  orw  of 
ttw  moat  tignifh'^r^  itociaione  ttwy  wW  aver 
make.  Tlwre  la  nolt*)g  ao  Importartt  or  experv 
sive  as  ttw  famHy  home. 

In  many  cases,  lerxtors  have  promised  to 
lock  in  certain  mortgage  imaraat  ratae  for  a 
specific  pertod  of  Hme.  Consurrwrs  then  plan 
Itwfr  famHy  budgato  around  ttw  quoted  rate, 
irwtudtog  ttw  numtwr  of  pointa  that  wouU  tw 
duaatctoaing. 

Tha  problems  for  ttw  corwumars  do  not 
become  apparent  untH  doaing,  wtwn  ttwy  dis- 
cover that  ttw  tock-in  period  haa  expired  and 
ttw  intaraat  ratea  or  numtwr  of  points  ttwy  wiH 
have  to  pay  have  Incraaaad  signiflcantty. 

Home  buyers  or  thoaa  wtio  wiah  to  rafi- 
rwnce  ttwfr  mortgagee  ara  often  faced  with 
accepting  toarw  ooattng  far  mora  ttwn  ttwy  ex- 
pected, coming  up  with  addWorwl  morwy  up 
front  surrarxtaring  ttwir  apptk:atton  faea  or. 
most  important,  giving  up  their  dreams  of 
horrwownarship.  A  coHapaed  firwrxartg  deal  of 
this  kind  has  a  domirK)  effect  Home  seHnrs 
also  count  on  ttwse  guarantees  and  expect 
payment  for  ttwir  homes  so  that  they  can  fuil- 
fW  ttwir  cortwnitments  to  purctwse  anottwr 
home. 

Under  my  biH,  corwumers  wiH  be  protected 
from  ttiis  mortgage  rato  stwck.  Lenders  wtw 
have  promiaad  terms  such  as  guaranteed  irv 
terast  rates  or  numtwr  of  points  wW  be  profito- 
Ited  from  using  delays  in  ttw  doairtg  process 
to  escape  ttwir  prornises.  Ttxwe  lerxtors  wtw 
dearty  teil  corwumers  ttwt  ttw  interest  rate  or 
ottwr  terms  are  rwt  guaranteed  or  lenders 
whose  doairtgs  ara  daiayad  by  unrea8onat>ie 
twtwvior  on  the  part  of  ttw  corwumer  are  ex- 
empted urxtor  my  bill. 

Under  ttw  terms  of  ttw  Fair  Mortgage  Credtt 
Act,  conaumars  will  have  the  knowledge  they 
need  to  stwp  arourKi  for  ttw  best  deal.  Corv 
swTwrs  wW  be  protected  t>y  knowing  the  exact 
temw  of  ttwir  mortgage  and  ttwy  wiH  be  at>to 
to  predkrt  accuratety  tww  rrxx^h  morwy  they 
wA\  ptei  srxj  when  arxj  how  they  will  pay  it 

The  Mortgage  Credit  Fairrwss  Act  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  Arrwrican  consumers  from  ra- 
livirig  last  summer's  horror  stories,  vrtwn  pro- 
spective honwowTwrs  shopped  diiigently  for 
ttw  best  rates  and  terms  ority  to  learn  at  doa- 
ing that  "k>ck-in"  was  a  meaningless  word 
and  ttw  deal  ttwy  ttwught  ttwy  had  was  only 
an  estimate. 

Again  tt«s  spring,  lerxtors  are  suddenly  de- 
mandtog  more  points  arxl  consurrwrs  are 
forced  to  conw  up  with  ttwusands  of  doHars 
at  a  moment's  noltoe.  Interest  rates  guararv 
teed  to  corwumers  for  limited  periods  are 
goirtg  ttvough  ttw  roof  when,  ttxtxigh  no  fault 
of  ttw  oonaumar.  the  dosing  is  delayed 
beyorto  ttw  "guaranteed"  tock-in  period. 

Ttw  protiiem  is  widespraad.  The  Naw 
Jersey  Department  of  BarMng  has  recaivad 
over  1.300  corwumer  complaints  regarding  pa- 
perwork delays  ttwt  have  cost  corwumers 
ttwuaarxlB  of  doHars  in  higher  imerest  rataa.  In 
Marylarto,  the  number  of  corwumer  complaints 
has  reached  ttw  2,500  rrwric 

Here  ara  just  a  few  commems  from  corv 
sunwrs. 

Somettiing  should  be  doiM  to  protect  the 
consumer  from  rate  chances.  With  the  price 
of  homes  today,  most  buyers  are  ttarely 
aqueeslng  under  the  wire  sikI  can  111  afford 
dramatic  upward  ctiances  In  rmtea.— Brick- 
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town.  New  Jersey,  promised  8^4  pooent, 
closing  10  Vi  percent. 

Because  (the  lender)  failed  to  "lock  us  In." 
as  promised.  It  wUl  cost  us  over  $30,000  In 
additional  Interest  over  the  next  10  years.— 
Seattle.  WA,  promised  9.35  percent,  doalns 
0.875  percent. 

I  want  ttiis  house  very  much.  I  tiave  ix>- 
where  to  live,  and  tiave  no  choice  but  to 
accept  ttiia  railroad  Job— OUahmna  City, 
promised  iVt  percent,  closing  11  percent. 

On  behM  Of  ttwaa  good  peopto  and  ottwrs 
Nke  ttwm,  t  urge  my  coHeaguea  to  join  me  in 
support  of  ttiis  legisiatton.  In  ttw  simplest 
terms,  this  bill  is  about  fairrwas  to  existing  and 
future  horrwowners.  It  is  alao  about  faimeas  to 
ttw  many  lenders  wtw  currentty  keep  ttwse 
promises  or  wtw  don't  make  committnents 
ttwy  know  ttwy  can't  fuMHI. 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  TITLE  n 
CONTAINED  IN  S.  790 


HON.  L  OAY  SHAW,  JR. 

orrtjOsiDA 
n  THK  BOUSX  or  RKPBCSnrTATIVBS 

Thunday,  June  4, 1987 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  ttw  House 
Banking  Committee  is  rrweting  to  discuss  ttw 
upcoming  conference  with  ttw  Serwte  on 
banking  togisiatton.  I  am  in  strong  support  of 
titte  II  in  ttw  Senate's  version  of  ttw  bHI  and  I 
wouW  hope  ttwt  it  is  contained  in  ttw  confer- 
ence report.  wittMut  any  crippling  anwnd- 
ments. 

Tltte  II.  as  contained  in  S.  790.  institutes  a 
1-yeer  moratorium  on  increased  activities  by 
federaHy  chartered  banks  and  bank  hoMing 
companies  in  real  estote,  irwurance.  and  se- 
curities. This  title  is  of  great  importance  for 
several  reasorw. 

First  of  all.  ttw  Federal  Resenre  Board  has 
doaed  its  public  comrrwnt  period  on  a  pro- 
poaed  regutatton  v^tiich  «vouW  altow  banks  and 
nonbank  subsidiaries  to  become  involved  in 
real  estate  activities.  ir>dudtog  invesfrnent,  de- 
vatopment  and  even  possibly  brokerage.  I  am 
concerned  ttwt  ttw  Federal  Reaerve  Board 
propoaed  this  regulation  without  congressional 
^jproval.  It  is  imperative  ttwt  congresstonal 
hooinga  be  hekl  to  determine  wtwttwr  the 
banking  industiy  shouM  ba  getting  involved  in 
real  eatate  activitiea. 

Second,  ttiis  1-year  moratorium  wouM  give 
Congreas  a  sufficient  amount  of  time  to  inves- 
tigato  the  propoaed  changea  under  consider- 
ation by  ttw  Federal  Resenre  Board. 

RnaRy.  it  wouM  aend  a  message  to  ttw 
Federal  ResaoM  Bovd  ttwt  it  has  stepped  out 
of  bounds  and  in  ttw  future  ttw  Board  ahouto 
remember  which  body  of  ttw  Qovamnwnt 
makes  ttwse  types  of  decisions. 


HARRIET  QUIMBT 

HON.  FREDERICK  S.  UPTON 

or  MicinGAa 

ni  THE  HOU8B  Or  BKPRKSEirTATIVaS 

TTiurtdav.  June  4, 1987 
Mr.  UPTON.   Mr.  Speaker,  In  conjunction 
witti  ttw  annual   "fly-in"  festivities  In  Ck)to- 
water.  Ml.  arto  ttw  Michigan  Seaqucentennial, 
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I  riae  today  to  honor  Harriet  Quknby,  a  ptorwer 
aviatrix  from  Branch  County.  Ml. 

Bom  in  1875  in  Cddwater.  Ml.  Harriet 
Quimby  waa  ttw  youngar  daughter  of  William 
Quimby.  a  fanner.  Her  mottwr  aapired  ttwt  her 
two  beautiful  daughters  wouM  rise  above  ttwir 
humtito  start  in  life. 

Harriet  became  a  journalist,  starting  her 
career  as  a  staff  memtwr  of  the  San  Frarwis- 
co  Dramatic  Review.  Stw  was  one  of  the  first 
jounwlists  to  make  use  of  a  typewriter. 

White  hunting  for  a  dramatic  story,  her  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  a  flying  meet  at  Belmont 
Part(.  Greatiy  inspired  at  ttw  meet  she 
becarrw  faactrwted  witti  the  ttKXjght  of  learn- 
ing to  fly  a  plane.  After  4  months  of  flying  les- 
sons, Harriet  was  granted  her  pitot's  Ifcense  in 
1911.  rrwking  her  the  first  American  woman  to 
receive  a  pHof  s  license. 

Harriet  saw  great  possibHities  in  using  her 
acquired  skills  to  gain  both  fanw  and  fortune. 
She  dedded  to  be  ttw  first  woman  to  cross 
ttw  English  Channel  on  a  soto  flight  On  April 
16.  1912,  despite  inexperience  and  adverse 
weattwr  conditions,  stw  successfully  crossed 
ttw  Channel.  Unfortunately,  ttw  sinking  of  ttw 
manic,  which  had  happened  2  days  eariier. 
drove  ttw  news  of  Harriet's  accompKstxTwnt 
to  ttw  small  spots  on  newspapers  around  ttw 
country.  Stw  did  receive  publicity  later  on.  txjt 
it  was  antidimactic  to  ttw  ti«gk:  news  of  the 
nanic 

After  her  success.  Harriet  was  invited  to 
several  air  siXTws  in  wtiich  stw  performed  her 
talents  for  many  peopto  across  the  country. 
Then  in  1912.  fragedy  struck  during  a  perform- 
ance in  Boston.  Hamet  and  her  passenger, 
William  WMIard,  ttw  meet  manager,  were 
tossed  from  ttwir  airplane  and  feH  1,000  feet 
to  ttwir  deattis.  Harriet's  flying  career  had  only 
lasted  1 1  months,  but  her  courage  opened  ttw 
way  for  ottwr  women  to  foHow  in  her  patti. 
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THE  "SMALL  BUSINESS  BILATER- 
AL FREE  TRADE  ACT  OP  1987" 


r>TT.ii!TwrMA  OF  KEITH  BRAUN 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

or  M ICKIGAH 
IN  THK  HOnSC  or  RKPRBSKKTATTVES 

Thunday.  June  4. 1987 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  call  attention  to  ttw  dilemma  of  Mr. 
Keith  Braun  of  Mchigan,  a  member  of  ttw  Di- 
vided Spouses  Coalition. 

Mr.  Braun  mamed  Svettana  llyinictww,  a 
Soviet  dtizen,  almost  3  years  ago.  yet  ttwy 
remain  apart  Four  tiirws  Mrs.  Braun  has  ap- 
plied for  permission  to  emigrate  to  ttw  United 
States,  but  has  been  refused  on  each  occa- 
skxi.  This  young  coupto's  happiness  shouk) 
not  be  made  a  poHtical  issue.  Littie  has  inv 
proved  for  any  of  ttw  divtoed  spouses  who 
were  anticipating  better  toeatnwnt  from  ttw 
Soviet  Unton's  new  emigration  laws.  Is  the 
Soviet  Unton's  pledge  for  humanitarian 
change  merely  a  auperfidal  gesture?  Certainly 
Mr.  arto  Mrs.  Braun  and  ottwr  divided  spouses 
ttiinkso. 

Mrs.  Braun  is  a  refrigerator  technician  in  ttw 
Soviet  Unton.  She  has  no  Soviet  secrets  to 
oonttibute  to  American  intaHigence.  If  ttw 
Soviet  Unk)n  is  sincere  in  ite  desire  to  improve 
ite  reputation  in  tttis  countiy.  ttwn  altowing  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Braun  to  begin  ttwir  lives  togettwr 
wouW  be  a  step  in  ttw  right  direction. 


HON.  HOWARD  COBLE 

OW  MOKTH  CAaOLOIA 

nr  THK  HOUSE  or  bkfresehtativbs 
Thunday,  June  4, 1987 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  ttw 
phraaes  moat  heard  in  ttiis  hattowed  haM  is 
"free  bade."  Its  proponente  say  we  have  to 
do  everyttvng  we  can  to  contirHW  our  system 
of  free  trade.  If  we  continue  our  system  as  it 
exists  right  now,  we  will  free  tnOe  ourselves 
right  into  ttw  poor  house.  What  we  need,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  fair  trade.  A  shining  exampto  of 
how  free  trade  is  not  woridng  can  be  found 
twck  home  in  North  CaroKna. 

Our  neighbor  to  ttw  north,  our  largest  ttad- 
ing  partiwr.  our  good  friend,  Canada,  has  ttw 
United  States  over  a  barrel  right  now.  We  are 
living  under  a  tiading  agreement  witti  Canada 
that  is  highly  detrinwntai  to  our  ecorxxny.  And 
ttw  worst  part  of  all.  much  of  ttw  darrwge  is 
self-inflicted.  Since  we  put  ourselves  in  this 

unterwt>to  situation,  we  must  now  correct  ttw 
problem.  We  cannot  wait  for  Canada  to  act 
unilaterally. 

I  am  referring  to  ttw  rate  of  tariffs  ttwt  aftact 
ttvee  very  important  arxJ  diverse  irxlustries. 
Ttw  furniture,  printing,  and  boating  industries 
have  been  severely  hamwd  over  ttw  last  few 
years  by  an  unfair  tariff  agreerrwnt  with 
Canada.  Since  there  is  no  real  irxwntive  for 
Canadians  to  dwnge  a  situation  favoratite  to 
them,  ttwt  we  willingly  entered,  it  is  up  to  the 
United  States  to  correct  ttw  flaws.  That  is  why 
today,  my  North  CaroKna  coHeagues.  from 
both  stoes  of  ttw  aiste,  and  I  are  introducing 
ttw  "SnwII  Business  Bilateral  Free  Trade  Act 
of  1967."  During  ttw  99tti  Congress,  we  intro- 
duced a  bHI  covering  only  ttw  furniture  indus- 
try. This  bHI  seeks  to  encompass  two  other  irv 
dustries  that  have  been  harmed  t>y  ttiis  unfair 
tariff  sctwdute. 

The  fumitajre  industry  is  exti-errwly  important 
to  North  CaroHna.  Approximately  85.000 
peopto  are  emptoyed  by  ttw  industry  in  our 
State  atone.  My  district  contains  High  Point 
recognized  as  ttw  "Fumitajre  Capital  of  the 
Wortd  "  Twice  a  year,  more  ttwn  40,000 
buyers  from  around  the  worid  converge  on 
High  Point  to  inspect  the  latest  furniture  offer- 
ings. More  ttwn  500,000  peopto  are  emptoyed 
by  the  furniture  irxlustry  nationwtoe. 

Here  is  the  problem:  American  fumitaire 
products  shipped  to  Canada  face  a  tariff  of  at 
toast  15  percent  whHe  ttw  con^esponding 
United  States  tariff  is  approximately  2.5  par- 
cent  Because  of  ttiis  dHferenttal  in  1966,  Ca- 
nadian  furniture  imports  irxTeased  17  percent 
to  an  all-time  high  of  $500  million. 

The  fumitajre  industry  is  not  atone  in  frying 
to  overcome  high  tariff  walls  in  Canada.  Re- 
garding, ttw  printing  industry,  trade  between 
ttw  United  States  and  Canada  is  being  dMort- 
ed  to  ttw  extent  ttwt  printed  products  export- 
ed to  Canada  are  subject  to  duties  up  to  28.6 
percent  whHe  ttw  buk  of  Canadian  printed 
products  enter  ttw  United  States  diAy  free. 

Regarding  ttw  boating  industry,  Canadten 
tariffs  on  certain  products  are  in  ttw  range  of 
15   to    16   percent   and   the   correspondtog 
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blood  praUonw,   inwnuno 
•ystom  ilyitoKMon  md  ccnow. 

Evsn  tMNh  owwhoknino  •widono*  Mjpport- 
ing  a  bon.  EPA  cannot  aaam  to  act  L«lar  thia 
wunwnti,  i  plan  on  hoMtog  a  haartng  on  ttiia 
praoMm  K)  UKmi  mMMKMwt  praaaurv  ■BBViai 
EPA.  I  alao  hop*  ttwl  wa  wM  ba  aUa  to  bring 
Ma  amandnwnt  botofa  ttw  Houaa  tor  acHon 


MM  to  ooaroonia  prewcaoraai  laiai  oamar*. 
As  a  raauH.  ito  lumilura.  prinMng.  and  boaUng 

'  to  acNawa  Iraa 
tta     Umtod 
«id  CMWdi  on  ttMir  praducli.  Al  ara 
aupportaia  of  ttta  Smal  Dualnaaa  Bilal- 
arri  Fraa  Trwla  Ad  of  1967. 

TTw  9mai  Dualnaaa  BMaral  Fraa  Trada 
Act  of  1987  would  pfOKlda  bady-naadad  In- 
tor  VtaCanadton  Qovammant  to  na- 
«t  and  to  twir  unfair  taiMa  wMNn  toa 
oontoKi  of  «w  ongoing  UnMad  Stala»Can«to 
Tha  Uglaiaion  would 
wm  iwo  cnoioaa.  iraa 
kada  or  radprodty.  Tha  PraaidanI  ia  grantod 
•w  authority  to  nagoHato  fraa  Irada  on  tha 
cowarad  producta.  N  an  agraamant  ia  not 
raaohad  wNNn  a  apacNIad  tima  pariod.  than 
applcaMa  UnNad  Slalaa  tarWa  on  oorraapond- 
Ing  Canadton  gooda  would  ba  graduaRy  raiaad 
unH  twy  wara  avan  wNh  tha  Canadtan  tariflt. 
At  no  tima  would  United  Slalaa  tvNfs  avar 
aoioaad  tooaa  of  Canada,  and  M  tha  Canadton 
tarWi  dadna  in  Mura  yaara,  ours  would 
fiMHcn  swr  oacTO,  poait  lor  poan. 

Aa  i  flialad  awlar.  IMr.  SpaiJcar.  tha  UnHad 
Slalaa  canrat  oonHnua  Itta  status  quo.  Wa 
canrat  aftord  iL  Wa  ara  not  isslJng  prolac- 
llon  tor  thaaa  indualriaa;  thay  can  oparato  affi- 
danfly  wMhout  our  prolactlon.  What  wa  are 
aaafclny  ia  aquaWy.  Whan  thaaa  Amartoan  irv 
duanaa  ara  aow  to  oompaw  wnn  mair  foreign 
oountoiparta  on  an  equal  baais.  they  will  not 
only  aurvlva,  they  wM  thrive.  We  have  named 
our  bM  tha  Smal  Buaineas  Bilateral  Free 
Trada  Act  of  1967.  Parhapa  a  more  approprt- 
ato  moniiar  would  have  been  the  EquaWy 
Act  rqiMlty  of  treatment  ia  wtwt  we  seek. 
We  hope  you  w«  join  ua  in  our  oftorta. 


I  urge  my  coMaaguei  to  signal  their  support 
tor  controi  of  chloradat^a  emiaaiofw  in  and 
around  ttw  home  by  ooaponaoring  ttw  vital 
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HON.  STENY  H.  HOVER 

or  MAITLUro 
W  THB  HOUSX  or  BSntKSKirr  ATTVSS 

Thunday,  June  4,  1987 

Mr.  HOVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  11. 
1967.  the  Pmce  Georges  Civic  Association 
WW  award  the  Prince  Georges  Journal  Cup  to 
Miaa  Uaa  Beavers  and  Miaa  Kathleen  McGinn, 
lepieeeiiling  the  senior  daas  of  St  VirKent 
PiMoMi  High  School. 

TNa  praatlgtoua  award  is  made  annuaHy  to 
a  person  or  group  wtiich.  ttvough  civic  activ- 
iam.  has  worliad  to  improve  ttw  quality  of  life 
tor  citizens  in  our  county.  Among  ttie  award 
wirwwrs  over  the  cup's  nearly  50-yeer  hiatory 
have  been  some  of  the  moat  diatinguiahed 
civic  activists  in  Prirwe  Georges  County.  I 
would  hazard  a  guaaa  tttat  the  PaNotti  seniors 
are  Itie  youngeat  recipients  ever  of  tt>e  Jour- 
nal Cup. 

As  my  coMaaguas  In  the  Houaa  may  recall, 
several  weeks  ago  I  commended  the  same 
group,  the  senior  dass  Ol  PaNotti  High  School, 
upon  ttteir  receiving  the  American  Trial  Law- 
yers' Association's  Victim  Service  Award  for 
1967. 

AN  of  this  recognitkxi  is  due  ttw  seniors  of 
PMotti  High  School,  led  t>y  Lisa  Beavers  and 
KatWeen  McGinn,  because  of  their  «MXk 
during  this  peat  sessKxi  of  the  Maryland  Gen- 
eral Aaaambly  in  lobbying  for  lagolatton  to  Inv 
prove  truck  safety  starxlards  in  our  State. 

Through  their  efforts,  the  students  of  PaNott 
High  S^wd  have  demonatrated  the  finest 
quaMies  of  commitment  and  integrity  of  tfte 
young  people  ot  our  country.  Ttieir  work  has 
served  as  an  inspiration  to  me.  and  I  have  irv 
traduced  legislation  at  ttw  Federal  level  to 
sirsngthen  truck  safety  laws. 

The  efforts  of  the  PaHoM  students  stem 
from  a  great  tragedy.  One  day  In  November 
1966,  ttvee  young  women,  members  of  ttw 
PaNotti  sentor  dass  were  dnvmg  home  from 
school,  wtwn  the  car  in  which  they  were  trav- 
aNng  was  crushed  by  a  truck  with  faNed 
brakaa.  Two  of  ttw  young  wonwn,  Gtoria 
Graham  and  Jeannirw  Everhart  were  kiNed. 
and  LJaa  Beavers  was  seriously  injured. 

Ttw  ftuck.  wtiich  was  registered  in  Virginia, 
had  numaroua  safety  violations  and  had  not 
been  irwpecled  tor  3  years.  The  truck  driver 
was  openMing  with  an  expired  driver's  icenae. 

We  can  aN  imagirw  ttw  trenwndous  grief 
and  sense  of  loee  felt  by  ttw  families,  friends, 
and  classmates  of  both  Gtoria  and  Jeannirw. 
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The  daaamatea  at  PaNott  look  their  grief  and 
clwnrwied  It  into  action. 

First,  under  ttw  gutoarwe  of  Betta  BorraM, 
an  American  Government  teacher  at  PaNotU 
mg^  acraoi,  tna  suoenu  expiorea  ano  re- 
aaarchad  truck  aalaty  iaauea.  They  each  wrote 
letters  to  ttwir  State  legislators,  ahmit  ttw 
rwed  for  improved  truck  safety  meaaurea. 
More  than  100  PaHoW  aludente  traveled  to 
AnrwpoNa  to  meet  witti  tlw  legislators  and  to 
attend  oommMaa  twartnga  in  siypnrt  of  a 
mandatory  truck  safety  irwpection  program  to 
replace  ttw  current  system  of  random  safety 

Neiawr  trw  iwaryiano  rwuse  or  ueiegaies 
nor  the  Maryland  Stete  Senate  enacted  the 
ctwrtgaa  In  truck  safety  laws  sought  by  ttw 
PaHoM  students.  But  we  aN  hope  that  their 
wiNingrwss  to  tw  involved  in  the  legisiative 
process  wiN  eventually  lead  to  strengttwning 
of  our  Steto's  laws. 

I  know  that  the  Members  of  the  Houaa  )oln 
me  in  sakjting  the  outstanding  students  of  St 
Vincent  PaNotti  High  Schod.  led  by  Lisa  Bea- 
vers arxt  Kathleen  McGinn,  for  demorratrating 
ttw  ctwractoristics  of  civic  activism  ttwt  make 
ttwm  such  deserving  rectptents  of  ttiis  year's 
Prirxw  George's  County  Journal  Cup  Award. 


A  SALUTE  TO  BERT  COPPEY 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALIPOKNIA 
ni  THS  HODSK  or  RXPRXSnrTATrVKS 

Thursday,  June  4,  1987 

Mr.  MILLER  Of  CaMomia.  Mr  Speaker,  this 
Friday  nigtrt,  hundreds  of  frierxts.  admirers, 
and  colleagues  wiN  gattwr  to  salute  one  of  ttw 
truly  outstarxUng  political  leaders  in  ttw  Stete 
of  California.  Bert  Coffey. 

It  IS  a  great  tradition  we  horwr  tomorrow 
night,  the  tradition  of  the  "Coffey  Mactww." 
That  traditton  is  continued  in  ttw  legions  of 
young  people  wtwm  tw  tws  txought  Into  ttw 
politx:al  process,  wtwm  he  has  helped  win 
elective  office,  and  wtwm  tw  tias  steered 
toward  ttw  goal  of  put>lM:  sennce. 

It  is  a  tradWon  which  will  continue  alao 
ttvough  the  activism  of  Bert's  three  chNdren, 
MitctwN,  Vcki.  and  Colin,  ail  of  wrtiom  are 
active  in  public  affairs. 

To  rrw.  Bert  Coffey  has  twen  far  more  ttwn 
a  mentor,  an  advisor,  or  a  corwuttant  to  me. 
He  has  nurtured  ttw  political  careers  of  two 
gerwrations  of  ttw  Miller  family.  Over  40  years 
ago,  Bert  guided  my  fattwr  to  a  seat  in  ttw 
Stete  assemtiiy.  He  remained  a  trusted  frtervt 
ar>d  invakiat>to  adviser  ttvougtxxit  my  fattwr's 
entire  career. 

But  Berf  s  inftoence  and  expertise  has  twen 
lavistwd  on  far  more  ttwn  (ust  the  Millers.  In 
ttw  early  post-war  years.  Bert  wras  orw  of  ttw 
fourxting  forces  of  the  Cakfomta  Democratic 
Council,  the  leading  force  for  progressive  poli- 
tics in  our  Stete. 

His  influerxw.  insigtits,  and  guidance  helped 
devetop  many  of  ttiose  wtw  have  become  ttw 
political  leaderstiip  of  our  Stete  arvj  Nation 
sirxw  ttw  1940's,  induding  former  Stete  as- 
sembly speaker-pro  tent.  Jack  Knox,  and  U.S. 
Serwtor  Alan  Cranston. 

His  years  of  organteattorwl  efforte  and  stra- 
tegic planning  culminated  in  hia  service  aa 
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chairman  of  both  the  Northern  Democratk: 
Pwly,  and  ttwn  ttw  Democratk:  Party  of  the 
State  of  CaWomia.  Asa  member  of  ttw  Oenno- 
cratk:  Natkxwl  Committee  for  nwr^  years,  he 
has  had  a  major  influence  on  the  derrxx^vti- 
zation  of  our  party. 

Ttvougtxxjt  his  distinguistwd  career,  Bert 
Coffey  has  always  kept  dearly  in  mirxj  ttwt 
poMx»  was  ttw  device  for  actiieving  horwst 
compassiorwte,  and  constructive  policy,  not 
merely  a  meana  for  prontoting  one's  own  per- 
sorwl  power.  His  commitment  to  the  rigtrts 
working  peopto,  the  cause  of  civil  rigtrts  and 
dvil  liberties,  arxl  ttw  peace  movement  has 
rwver  waivered  for  decades,  regardless  of  ttw 
ftekto  trends  of  ttw  limes.  He  has  never  hesi- 
tated to  starxl  up  and  tell  you— sometirTWS 
nx>re  tikjrftly  ttwn  you  wouM  prefer— what  he 
twHeved,  arxj  wtiy  you  were  wrong. 

There  are  a  few  key  phrases  wtik:h  every- 
orw  who  knows  Bert  will  always  renwmber  as 
uniquely  his. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  and  set  out 
an  ambitious  agenda  for  social  justice,  eco- 
rxxnic  prosperity,  and  world  peace — all  of 
ttwm  to  tw  accomplistwd  in  ttw  first  sesskx>— 
Bert  remirxled  rrw,  "Before  you  save  ttw 
worM,  you've  got  to  save  your  seat"  Ifs  ttw 
Nttte  homilies  like  that  that  a  politician  comes 
to  appreciate  rrxxe  often  ttwn  we  care  to 
admit 

Bert  also  remirxted  us  that  ttw  complexities 
of  America's  social  and  economic  inequities 
couki  not  be  addressed  abstractly.  "You  can't 
tove  humanity  If  you  don't  tove  people,"  he 
advised,  and  that  advkw  has  wisely  persuaded 
many  an  elected  offkaal  to  visit  ttw  senors 
corners  arxj  ttw  sctxxsis  and  ttw  hospitels, 
and  to  learn  atxxjt  social  prot>lems  from  per- 
sorwl  experierx^e,  rxit  from  dry  stetistKS. 

Arxj.  of  course,  we  wouki  tw  remiss  if  we 
dkj  not  acknowledge  the  many  contritxjtxxis 
of  Bert's  own  adviser  arxJ  strategist,  Hyman 
PopovKh,  wrtxwe  vrisdom  arxt  guktance  ttave 
served  us  all  so  well,  and  wtx)  for  many  years 
has  coaxed  Bert  out  of  SKk  beds  and  retire- 
ment to  win  ofw  more  campaign. 

In  an  era  where  politKS  has  been  reduced 
to  slick,  television  "txts"  arxJ  symtxjls.  Bert 
has  renwirwd  true  to  the  essentials  of  ttw  po- 
litical process:  a  fervent  commitment  to  kleas, 
reliance  on  grassroots  activity,  and  comnxjnity 
organizatton.  Ttxwe  are  attritxjtes  wtitoh  twve 
served  tiim  rx>t  only  in  winning  inrximerabto 
victories  In  electoral  politk»,  but  in  his  work 
with  community  organizations  as  well. 

Bert  Coffey  is  a  natiorwl  political  leader  in 
every  sense  of  ttw  word.  His  wisdom,  his  irv 
sigtrts,  arxt  tiis  intellect  has  been  sougtrt  t>y 
candktetes  arxj  poNcymakers  from  ttw  tocal 
city  courxal  to  the  occupants  of  the  Wtiite 
House,  arxl  many  Memtwrs  of  ttxs  body  as 


Ttwt  is  wtiy  I  know  ttwt  many  Memtwrs  of 
ttw  House  of  Representetives  join  me  in  sakjt- 
ing Bert  Coffey  on  years  of  diligent,  dedcated, 
and  tireless  senrice  to  the  peopto  of  ttiis  courv 

fy 
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LEGISLATION  REGARDING  THE 
REDOCUMENTATION  OP  PISH- 
ING INDUSTRY  VESSELS 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  ALASKA 
or  THX  HOUSX  or  RXPIlKSEirTATIVES 

Ttiunday.  June  4.  1987 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  joirwd  with  my  colleagues  from  ttw  Stete 
of  Washington  in  introducing  legislatkxi  ttwt 
wouM  protiibit  foreigrvbuilt  vessels  from  being 
used  in  the  U.S.  fisheries.  This  bill  is  a  modifi- 
catton  of  H.R.  438  wtiKh  I  introduced  in  Jarxi- 
ary  and  H.R.  1956,  wtiich  my  cdleagues  Intro- 
duced in  April. 

Ttw  Committee  on  Merctwrrt  Marirw  arxJ 
Fistwries  tws  spent  a  consNJerat>le  amount  of 
time  wrrestling  with  ttw  prot)lem  of  tx>w  twst  to 
influerx^e  ttw  furttwr  devetopmerrt  of  our  oonv 
mercial  fishir>g  irxlustry.  Argumente  twve  twen 
rrwde  for  and  against  ctwnging  current  law. 
We  Members  from  the  Pacific  Norttiwest  have 
tried  to  corrw  up  virith  legislation  that  will  pro- 
tect ttw  rights  of  fistwmwn,  processors,  and 
seafood  industry  workers.  We  twiieve  that  ttw 
bill  twing  introduced  is  ttw  most  k>gical  way 
available  to  do  ttw  job,  corwkleririg  all  of  ttw 
arguments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  appropriate 
House  committee  wrill  teke  rapkj  actkxi  on  ttxs 
measure,  ttwt  it  will  be  quickly  adopted  by  ttw 
full  House,  arxJ  ttwt  our  colleagues  in  ttw 
other  body  will  see  fit  to  pass  it  unchanged. 


SMOKE  AND  MIRRORS 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

or  TEXAS 
in  THX  HOUSX  or  EXPItESEirTATIVKS 

Thursday,  June  4,  1987 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  without  ques- 
tton,  ttw  most  pressing  protilem  ttw  Congress 
faces  today  is  the  increasingly  unmanageable 
Federal  budget  deficit  In  the  last  6  years,  the 
deficit  has  more  ttwn  dout>led,  crowdir>g  out 
private  investnwnt  raising  interest  rates,  and 
hurling  our  ecorxxny. 

Even  as  I  speak.  House  and  Serwte  budget 
conferees  are  trying  to  work  out  a  compro- 
mise on  next  year's  txidget  ttwt  will  nwet  ttw 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit  target  of  $108  bHIkxi. 
It  is  rx>t  an  easy  tesk. 

In  order  to  make  any  signifcant  progress  on 
the  defKit.  realistk:  reducttons  In  domestk:  and 
defense  sperxjir>g.  as  well  as  conskjering  ttw 
rwed  for  additkxwl  reverxjes.  will  tw  neces- 
sary. Given  these  tough  chokies,  tt  Is  regrette- 
ble  ttwt  Congress  has  had  so  little  coopera- 
tton  from  the  administratton  during  our  delit>- 
erattorw. 

As  the  foltowing  editorial  from  the  Houston 
Post  pdnts  out  to  insist  as  ttiis  administratton 
does  ttwt  we  can  reduce  ttw  defk^  arxJ  corv 
tinue  huge  military  experxiitures  wittxxjt  addi- 
ttorwl  revenue  Is  to  use  "a  smoke-arxj-mirrors 
approach  to  our  fiscal  problems." 

I  believe,  as  ttw  Post  does,  ttwt  it  is  tirrw  for 
a  more  realistk;  approach. 

Smokx  and  Mimoks 

President  Reacan's  attack  on  conKression- 
al  advocates  of  bl«  spending  and  new  taxes. 
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In  a  speech  to  business  leaders  Ttiuraday, 
would  tiave  twen  more  omvliicliic  if  It 
weren't  for  tils  own  questionable  fiscal 
record. 

Addressing  the  NationAl  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  president  reiterated  Ids 
vow  to  veto  any  tax  increaae  legislation  sent 
to  tilm  by  the  Democrat-controlled  Con- 
gress.  At  the  same  time,  he  promised  not  to 
let  the  lawmakers  gut  tils  defense  spending 
request. 

Reagan  credited  the  Oramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  Iwlanced-budget  law  with  keeping 
the  lid  on  spending  this  year.  But  the  White 
House  concedes  ttist  the  president's  pro- 
posed budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  Iwiin- 
ning  Oct.  1,  wlU  exceed  the  law's  $108  tm- 
Uon  def  kdt  limit  by  $27  billion. 

His  contradictory  stances  on  taxes  and  de- 
fense spending  tuive  contributed  to  the  na- 
tion's debt  burden.  Just  as  the  free-spending 
tiabits  of  Congress  have. 

Reagan  took  office  In  1981  promising  to 
twlance  the  budget  by  1984.  He  pushed 
ttuough  what  he  proudly  proclaimed  as  the 
largest  tax  cut  in  lilstory  and  won  hefty  in- 
creases in  defense  spending.  But  he  tias  yet 
to  submit  a  balanced  budget  to  CcMigress. 

When  he  l>ecame  president,  the  federal 
budget  deficit  was  atxiut  $58  bUUon.  It  later 
rose  to  more  than  $200  billion.  Iiefore  start- 
ing a  decline  under  the  impetus  of  Oramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  In  six  years  of  the 
Reagan  presidency,  the  national  debt  has 
more  than  doubled— from  a  little  less  ttian 
$1  trillion  to  $2.3  trillion  and  counting. 

The  president  is  right  atwut  taxpayers' 
aversion  to  new  taxes.  But  to  iiulst  ttiat  we 
can  reduce  the  mountain  of  federal  debt 
and  continue  huge  military  expenditures 
without  additioiuU  revenue  is  to  use  a 
smoke-and-mirror  approach  to  our  flacal 
problems. 


THE  85TH  ANNIVERSARY 
SECOND  RAFTIST  CHURCH 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

or  ranrsYLVAiriA 

nf  THX  HOUSX  or  bxprxskhtativb 

Thuraday,  June  4,  1987 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
jdn  with  Mayor  Frank  W.  Daly  of  Media,  PA 
and  the  Council  of  the  Borough  of  Media  in 
celebrating  ttw  85th  arxiiveraary  of  the 
Secorxj  Baptist  Church. 

On  Saturday.  June  6,  1987,  I  w«  have  the 
privilege  of  partKipating  in  ttw  "God  arto 
Media  Parade".  As  we  prepare  to  cokibrato 
the  bwentennial  of  our  Constitutton.  it  Is  ap- 
propriate to  recognize  ttw  spirit  of  community 
involvenwnt  and  ctxjrch  leadership  reflected 
by  the  achievenwnts  of  the  Second  Baptist 
Church. 

Ttw  Seoorxj  Baptist  Church  has  expanded 
their  tradHtorwl  servtoes  to  fit  the  needs  of  ttw 
community.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
pastor.  Rev.  Warren  D.  Mays,  Sr.,  the  Second 
Baptist  Ctxjrch  has  striven  to  provkle  housing 
to  senior  citizens,  drug  preventton  programs, 
illiteracy  mxkatnps,  as  well  as  many  ottwr 
community  servkw  projects. 

I  congratutate  Revererxl  Mays  arxJ  the 
Second  Baptist  Church  family  for  their  suc- 
cess and  thank  ttwm  on  betialf  of  ttw  many 
people  they  have  toudwd  over  ttw  past  85 
yews.  I  wish  for  them  the  beat  in  aN  future  an- 
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dMMora  and  atwr*  ttw  toiowHno  RMoMion  of 
ttw  Cound  of  ttw  Borough  of  Mwta. 

VMwraM.  M  has  com*  to  th«  •nwttton  of  ItM 
Counci  of  ttw  Borough  of  UtOm  that  tha 
Saoond  B^Mat  Church  of  Madto  w«  catabrata 
tha  eStt)  yaar  of  to  founding,  and 

Wharaaa.  tha  Coundl  of  tha  Borough  of 
Madta  ratfzaa  that  tha  Church  through  to 
Pattara  ha*  baan  aarvtng  tha  apirtlual  naada 
of  to  mambara,  and 

Wharaai.  tha  Church  through  to  aarvtoas 
and  adivMaa  and  through  tha  labor*  of  to 
mambara  makaa  thia  communMy  a  baltar 
ptaoa  to  Iva  and  work 

Now,  tharalora.  tha  Counci  of  tha  Borough 
of  Madta  unankTWualy  raaotvaa  thia  22d  day  o( 
htovambar  1960  to  ba  a  day  of  cafabralton  for 
tha  Saoond  Bi«tM  Church  of  Madta. 


CONORlSSliiAN  HAMILTON'S 
ELOQUENT  CALL  FOR  TRUTH 

HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or  wiscoMSix 

nr  THB  Hoosa  or  HKraassmATivKS 

Thursday.  June  4, 1997 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  SpaaKer.  tha  adminiatration 
haa  mada  Cantral  Amarica  a  major  locua  of 
U.S.  intaraata. 

The  fact  ia.  howavar.  that  tha  administra- 
tion'a  daoaptt«w  tactica  in  daaHng  with  tha 
Congraaa  on  thia  Itay  iaaua.  through  evaaion. 
haH-tmtha  and,  apparantly,  outright  lies,  will 
have  a  sertous  negattva  impact  on  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  develop  a  coherent, 
auatainable.  unifiad  policy  in  that  important 
region  for  Vne  rest  of  this  administration's  term 
In  office. 

The  bast  example  of  tha  problems  the  ad- 
miniatratton  has  created  for  itself  is  tt>e  testi- 
mony of  the  Aaaistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Intar-Amartoan  Affairs,  EMott  Abrams.  before 
the  congraaaional  Iran-Contra  panala  the  past 
lew  days. 

Congresaman  Lae  Hamilton,  tha  dtotin- 
guiahed  chaimwn  of  tha  Houaa  panel,  careful- 
ly and  thoughtfully  wticulated  tha  aehousness 
of  the  situation  created  try  Mr.  Abrams  and 
other  administration  officials  when  ha  said: 

We  cannot  advance  United  SUtea  Interest 
If  public  officials  who  testify  before  the 
Consreas  resort  to  legalisms  and  word 
games,  claim  ignorance  about  things  they 
either  know  about  or  should  know  about 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  at  crtttcal  polnU  teU  the  Congreas 
thlnga  that  are  not  true  .  .  . 

The  President  cannot  sustain  his  policy.  If 
he  tries  to  carry  that  poUcy  out  secreUy  snd 
his  repreaentatlves  mislead  the  Congreas 
and  the  American  people  .  .  . 

N  ia  not  necaaawy  for  Mambara  of  Corv 
graaa  to  always  agree  wNh  an  admWatratioo's 
foreign  policy,  but  it  is  nacaaaary  for  us  to  be 
abte  to  believe  that  we  are  being  told  the 
ttuttv  and  the  whole  truth. 

Every  now  and  then,  in  the  course  of  our 
d^  worf(  in  the  Capital,  one  of  our  cd- 
lesgiiss  makaa  a  statement  wtiich  ia  so  eio- 
quant  and  so  in  tune  with  basic  truttts  that  it 
brings  a  new  and  needed  focua  to  our  pursuit 
of  ttte  nattonal  interest 

Mr.  Hamilton's  statement  yesterday  was 
one  of  ttioaa  occasions. 

I  commerKl  Mr.  Hamilton's  remarka  to  my 
oolleaguoa. 

[From  the  New  York  Tlmea.  June  4, 19871 

Pakbl  *^»«"»»  saaa  SiLr-DsrBATnro  U.S. 

POUCT 

At  one  point  In  the  hearings.  RepresenU- 
tlve  Iiee  H.  Hamilton.  Democrat  of  Indiana 
and  chairman  of  the  House  committee  on 
the  Irancontra  affair,  offered  some  com- 
ments on  the  testimony  of  Elliott  Abrams. 

I  think  the  tactics  that  were  employed  by 
the  Administration  In  carrying  out  lu  policy 
In  Central  America,  impeded,  if  they  did  not 
defeat,  the  policy  objectives  that  you 
sought.  .  .  . 

You  acknowledged  that  you  made  state- 
ments that  were  not  true  and  that,  at  least 
In  some  Instances,  your  testimony,  taken  as 
a  whole,  was  misleading.  .  .  .  But  we  have 
here  not  a  single.  Inadvertent  statement. 
but  a  pattern  of  statements,  upon  which  the 
Congress  and  its  committees  relied. 

And  over  a  period  of  time,  whether  inten- 
tionally or  not.  you  snd  your  colleagues 
kept  from  the  Congress  critically  Important 
facts  about  policy.  .  .  . 

You.  the  Administration,  relied  on  secrecy 
as  the  chief  means  to  carry  out  key  aspects 
of  your  foreign  policy  goals.  .  .  . 

Now  let  me  Just  make  one  comment  alwut 
secrecy,  almost  parenthetically,  if  I  may. 
The  Administration  kept  from  the  Congress 
information  about  aoUciting  funds  from 
Brunei.  And  if  I  understand  your  testimony 
correctly,  you  said  that  you  wanted  to  main- 
tain the  sultan's  request  for  confidentiality. 

I  reaUy  do  not  see  why  we.  in  the  United 
SUtes.  should  let  s  foreign  sultan  dlcUte 
the  requirements  of  our  foreign  policy.  .  .  . 
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You  told  us  in  the  opening  statment.  and 
we  aU  agreed  with  It.  that  Congreas  must  be 
a  powerful  participant  In  the  making  of  for- 
eign policy. 

But  your  actions,  as  you  acknowledge, 
were  not  compatible  with  your  rhetoric. 
You  said  that  unless  members  of  Congress 
ask  exactly  the  right  quesUons.  they  won't 
get  the  right  answer,  with  regard  to  one 
hearing  at  least.  And  that  U  precisely  the 
wrong  tactic. 

The  object  here  is  not  to  avoid  a  perjury 
Indictment.  The  object  Is  not  to  work  to 
make  your  answer  literally  correct,  but 
nonetheless  misleading. 

The  object  is  to  make  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes  work.  .  .  . 

You.  as  others  have  pointed  out.  kept 
yourself  ignorant  alwut  an  Important  part 
of  policy,  for  which  you  had  responsibility.  I 
was  Impressed,  in  your  testimony,  about 
your  emphasis  on  the  compartmentalization 
of  policy-making.  You  did  your  thing.  Colo- 
nel North  did  his  thing.  You  said  you  did 
not  need  to  know  what  Colonel  North  was 
doing  and.  for  you.  it  was  enough  that  the 
State  Department  was  not  in  violation  of 
the  law. 

That  may  satisfy  you.  but  It  cannot  satisfy 
the  Congress.  For  whatever  reasoru.  and  I 
don't  srant  to  judge  those  reasons,  you  did 
not  ask  the  questions  that  you  should've 
asked  about  the  private  network.  You 
looked  the  other  way.  You  chose  not  to  be 
Informed  about  a  key  element  of  policy  di- 
rectly under  your  Jurisdiction. 

Now  let  me  try  to  conclude.  We  cannot  ad- 
vance United  SUtes  Interest  if  public  offi- 
cials who  testify  before  the  Congress  resort 
to  legalisms  and  word  games,  claim  igno- 
rance about  things  they  either  know  about 
or  should  know  about  and  at  critical  poinU 
teU  the  Congress  things  that  are  not 
true.  .  .  . 

The  Congress  cannot  play  iU  constitution- 
al role  If  It  cannot  trust  the  testimony  of 
represenUtlves  of  the  President  as  truthful 
and  fully  Informed. 

The  President  cannot  sustain  his  policy,  if 
he  tries  to  carry  that  policy  out  secretly  and 
his  represenUtlves  mislead  the  Congreas 
and  the  American  people.  .  .  . 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Executive 
and  the  Congress  both  play  a  key  role  in 
making  American  foreign  policy.  And  the 
members  of  this  committee,  of  both  parties. 
of  all  persuasions,  have  a  deeply  felt  desire 
to  show  that  our  Government's  system  of 
shared  powers  works.  And  I  do  not  see  how 
that  can  be  done,  unless  those  of  us  who  are 
charged  with  that  responsibility  speak  to 
one  another  the  truth. 
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SENATE— Friday,  June  5,  1987 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Tim- 
othy E.  WiRTH.  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Colorado. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

For  my  thoughts  are  not  your 
thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my 
ways,  saith  the  Lord.  For  as  the  heav- 
ens are  higher  than  the  earth  so  are  my 
ways  higher  than  your  ways  and  my 
thoughts  your  thoughts.— IsaJiaii  55:8-9. 

If  any  of  you  lack  unsdom,  let  him 
ask  of  Qod,  that  giveth  to  aU  liberal- 
ly.^James  1:5. 

Omniscient  God,  Your  Word  makes 
it  clear  that  our  thoughts  and  ways 
are  antithetical  to  Yours.  We  are  pre- 
disposed to  upside-down  thinking  and 
doing.  Deliver  us  from  the  futility 
which  so  often  haunts  our  t>est 
thoughts,  our  finest  ways.  As  You 
have  given  us  minds  to  think  with— as 
You  have  made  us  rational  creatures— 
You  have  promised  to  give  us  Your 
wisdom  when  we  acknowledge  our  lack 
and  ask  for  it.  Pride  sometimes  makes 
it  difficult  to  acknowledge  our  need, 
wise  Father— but  help  us  to  himible 
ourselves  before  You  as  we  face  im- 
ponderable situations  that  are  often 
puzzling,  confusing,  and  conflicting. 
Help  us  to  know  that  there  are  no  im- 
possible situations  with  God,  for 
whom  all  things  are  possible.  Give  us 
the  grace  to  function  with  Your  mind 
in  Your  way.  In  His  name  who  is  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Stennis]. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC,  June  S,  1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sertate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Timotht 
WniTR.  a  Senator  from  the  SUte  of  Colora- 
do, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
John  C.  Stennis. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Bftr.  WIRTH  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  Senators,  it  is  hoped 
that  any  votes  that  occur  today  will 
occur  by  noon,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  most  of  the  day  will  be  spent  on 
continuing  the  debate  on  S.  2,  the 
campaign  financing  reform  bill.  Bar- 
ring any  unforeseen  surprises  in  con- 
nection with  that  legislation  today,  I 
would  not  expect  any  votes  on  or  relat- 
ed to  that  legislation  today. 

I  should  say  at  this  point,  however, 
that  the  Senate  will  be  back  on  S.  2 
next  week.  We  are  very  serious  about 
that  legislation.  It  is  not  legislation  to 
be  called  up  one  day  and  brought 
down  the  following  day.  It  is  going  to 
be  with  us,  and  I  urge  that  all  Sena- 
tors give  their  attention  to  it  because 
it  is  a  matter  the  importance  of  which 
merits  careful,  serious,  and  thorough 
attention. 


UNFOUNDED  CRITICISM  OF 
PUBUC  FINANCING 

Mr.  BYRD.  One  of  the  central 
themes  raised  by  several  Senators  who 
spoke  against  S.  2  yesterday  was  that 
it  is  unconscionable  to  force  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  bear  the  costs  of  Senate 
election  campaigns — or,  as  some  said, 
to  bear  the  even  higher  costs  of  all 
congressional  election  campaigns  since 
they  believe,  not  without  some  good 
reason,  that  the  House  may  add  its 
own  public  financing  system  to  this 
bill  once  it  arrives  there. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the 
cost  issue,  let  me  address  it  directly, 
briefly.  I  begin  by  saying  that  I  believe 
there  is  no  more  important  part  of  our 
Pederal  Government  than  its  integrity 
and  there  is  nothing  more  important 
than  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the 
citizenry  in  their  government.  There  is 
no  price  we  can  place  on  these  vital 
elements  of  a  free  government.  As  I 
said  in  my  statement  yesterday,  and  in 
previous  statements  on  this  issue.  I  be- 


lieve we  have  reached  a  point  where 
the  rising  cost  of  elections  mean  legis- 
lators devote  far  too  much  time  to 
fundraising,  where  those  who  finance 
these  very  expensive  campaigns  are 
perceived  to  have  excessive  influence, 
and  where  increasingly  only  the  rich 
or  well-connected  will  be  able  to  aspire 
to  Federal  elective  office.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  consider  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer of  the  present  system  in  terms 
of  special  interest  loopholes,  excep- 
tions, and  pet  projects,  et  cetera.  In 
short,  the  costs  of  not  establishing  a 
system  of  partial  public  financing  will 
be  the  further  erosion  of  public  confi- 
dence, the  perception  of  even  more 
pervasive  influence  of  the  special  in- 
terests, and  a  growing  exclusivity  of 
this  legislative  body.  These  are  costs 
we  should  not  be  willing  to  pay. 

To  put  aside  the  heavy  rhetoric 
about  picking  taxpayers'  pockets,  Mr. 
President,  let  us  look  at  the  simple 
facts.  They  are  simple,  Mr.  President, 
and  they  are  compelling. 

First,  S.  2  forces  no  one  to  pay  for 
campaign  costs  of  any  candidate  for 
any  office.  It  is  absolutely  incontrover- 
sible  and  individuality  clear  on  its 
face.  The  costs  of  the  public  financing 
program  will  come  only  from  a  trust 
fund  that  will  obtain  all  its  funding 
from  the  voluntary  tax  checkoff.  In 
effect,  the  only  funds  that  will  be 
available  for  public  financing  will  be 
those  that  taxpayers  directly  vote  to 
spend  for  that  purpose  by  means  of 
the  checkoff.  This  is  the  sole  device  in 
existence  in  our  Government  by  which 
all  taxpayers  have  the  right  and  op- 
portunity to  decide  of  their  own 
accord  to  grant  fimding  or  refuse  to 
grant  funding  to  a  government  func- 
tion. 

Second,  there  was  great  wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  concerning  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  that  would 
l>e  required  to  cover  the  costs  of  this 
program.  Let's  look  more  closely  at 
those  figures.  In  the  first  place.  Feder- 
al elections  take  place  only  every 
second  year.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  says  that  the  costs  of  S. 
2  will  be  approximately  $100  million 
for  each  2-year  election  cycle  if  most 
candidates  participate.  Simple  arith- 
metic tells  one  that  the  average 
annual  cost  will  be  approximately  $50 
million. 

This  Is  the  cost  for  Senate  elections 
alone.  S.  2  only  applies  to  Senate  elec- 
tions. Certainly,  if  the  House  chooses 
to  establish  a  system  of  public  financ- 
ing for  its  elections,  the  costs  will  be 
higher.  Let  us  assume  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  the  cost  for  House 
races  will  be  three  times  that  of  what 
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0  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Senate  races  will  cost  in  each  2-year 
cycle— what  I  sincerely  believe  to  be 
an  excessively  cenerous  amount  allo- 
cated for  House  races.  That  amounts 
to  MOO  million  In  costs  for  each  2-year 
cycle  for  both  House  and  Senate  elec- 
tions, or  an  average  annual  cost  of 
$300  million  for  both  House  and 
Senate  election. 

Mr.  President.  In  order  to  fund  aver- 
age annual  Senate  and  House  public 
financing  costs  of  $200  million,  it 
would  be  necessary  at  current  partici- 
pation rates  for  willing  taxpayers— re- 
member, now,  that  only  willing  tax- 
payers determine  the  revenue  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose— for  willing  tax- 
payers to  choose  to  allocate  the 
amount  of  $4  a  year  from  the  amount 
of  tax  they  already  owe  the  Federal 
Government. 

Where  I  come  from.  $200  million  is  a 
very  large  amount  of  money,  and  not 
something  to  be  treated  lightly.  But 
can  this  NaUon  afford  $200  million  to 
clean  up  our  campaign  financing 
system  and  restore  Integrity  to  it  and 
to  these  Halls?  Can  we  afford  the  sum 
of  $4  per  year  per  willing  taxpayer  for 
this  purpose?  I  cannot  Imagine  how  we 
would  not  be  willing  to  dedicate  $4  per 
year  per  taxpayer  for  this  purpose— 
and  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  cost  If 
we  do  not  do  it?  What  is  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayer?  What  Is  the  cost  to  the 
American  people  If  we  continue  under 
the  present  system? 

The  alternative  to  voluntary  spend- 
ing limits  tied  to  partial  public  financ- 
ing of  modest  cost  is  uncontrollable 
spending  with  all  of  the  negative  con- 
sequences I  and  others  have  already 
mentioned.  The  relatively  small  cost 
of  such  a  system  will  pay  rich  divi- 
dends— restored  public  confidence  in 
our  electoral  and  congressional  deci- 
sionmaking process,  greater  focus  by 
Members  on  their  legislative  duties, 
and  more  competitive  campaigns  open 
to  a  much  wider  spectrum  of  partici- 
pants. 

To  set  in  place  a  reformed  campaign 
financing  system  such  as  that  em- 
bodied in  this  legislation,  $4  per  year 
per  willing  taxpayer  surely  is  a  bar- 
gain. It  should  keep  in  mind  while  it 
debates  S.  2  that  the  costs  of  S.  2  in  its 
current  form  are  only  $1  per  willing 
taxpayer— willing  taxpayer,  a  taxpayer 
who  voluntarily  chooses  to  make  the 
checkoff— per  year  since  S.  2  applies 
only  to  Senate  elections. 

Some  have  questioned  whether  tax- 
payers will  continue  to  check  off  their 
tax  forms  at  the  same  rate  after  this 
law  takes  effect.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
result  of  the  growing  concern  over  this 
issue  and  the  attention  to  the  issue  by 
the  media,  there  may  actually  be  an 
Increase  in  the  proportion  of  taxpay- 
ers earmarking  a  few  of  their  tax  dol- 
lars to  support  a  system  of  campaign 
finance  like  the  one  that  is  l>eing  pro- 
posed. Moreover,  Mr.  President.  I 
would  suggest  that  it  is  my  sense  that 


most  citisens  do  not  presently  under- 
stand that  the  campaign  finance 
checkoff  does  not  result  in  additional 
tax  liability,  but  rather  earmarks  for 
this  worthy  purpose  a  very  small 
amount  of  the  tax  dollars  they  already 
owe  to  the  IRS.  As  more  and  more  citi- 
zens come  to  understand  this,  I  believe 
more  and  more  persons  wish  to  partici- 
pate. Also,  I  would  underscore  a  point. 
Mr.  President,  and  that  is  that  the 
public  financing  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  financed  exclusively  from  the  tax 
checkoff.  At  current  or  even  slightly 
declining  rates  of  voluntary  participa- 
tion In  the  checkoff,  the  trust  fund 
would  realize  sufficient  revenue  over 
each  2-year  election  cycle  for  the  fore- 
seeable future,  from  the  $1  Increase  In 
the  checkoff  contained  in  S.  2,  to  pay 
all  costs  of  the  Senate  Public  Financ- 
ing Program  established  by  S.  2.  If  the 
unexpected  should  happen  and  at 
some  point  the  tnist  fund  does  not 
contain  sufficient  funds  to  fully  pay 
for  costs  that  result  from  S.  2.  the  bill 
provides  for  this  eventuality  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  present  Presiden- 
tial system  does  in  order  to  avoid  dip- 
ping Into  the  Treasury's  general  fund. 
First,  priority  is  given  to  the  general 
election  grants,  and  other  cost  Items 
would  be  foregone.  Second,  if  still  nec- 
essary, the  general  election  grants 
would  be  reduced  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  has  15  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  the  floor 
and  I  will  have  further  to  say  on  the 
subject  later. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERSHIP 
TIME 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
be  reserved  for  his  use  later  In  the 
day.        

The  ACTING  PRESIDEJn*  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


STAFF  EXPLANATION  OF  TECH- 
NICAL CORRECTIONS  TO  DEFI- 
CIT REDUCTION  ACT  OF  1984 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  enacted  last  year  con- 
tained technical  corrections  to  the 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984.  One  of 
these  technical  corrections  modified 
the  treatment  of  losses  from  pre- 1981 
straddles  entered  into  by  taxpayers  in 
the  business  of  trading  commodities. 
There  has  lieen  an  ongoing  dispute  as 
to  whether  Congress  in  adopting  this 
provision  intended  also  to  change  the 
tax  treatment  of  investors  in  pre- 1981 


straddles  who  were  not  In  the  business 
of  trading  commodities. 

The  House  Committee  report  accom- 
panying this  provision  contained  a  dis- 
cussion indicating  an  intent  to  change 
the  taxation  of  investors,  even  though 
there  was  no  substantive  change  made 
to  the  statutory  language  governing 
investors.  During  the  Senate's  consid- 
eration of  the  conference  report.  I  en- 
tered into  a  colloquy  with  the  then 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
Mr.  Packwood.  in  which  we  reflected 
the  understanding  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees that  this  essentially  extraneous 
discussion  in  the  House  report  dealing 
with  investors  was  definitely  not  in- 
cluded in  the  agreement  of  the  confer- 
ees and  that,  consistent  with  that  un- 
derstanding, the  language  in  question 
was  not  included  in  the  Joint  State- 
ment of  Managers. 

The  following  week,  after  Congress 
enacted  the  legislation,  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Mr.  RosTKWKOwsKi,  inserted  in  the 
Record  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
It  was  his  view  that  the  House  commit- 
tee report  language  dealing  with  inves- 
tors was  intended  to  be  included  as 
part  of  the  conferees'  agreement. 

The  staff  of  the  Joint  Conunittee  on 
Taxation  has  recently  published  an 
explanation  of  the  technical  correc- 
tions to  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1984  that  were  conUined  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986.  In  preparing  this 
explanation,  the  issue  arose  as  to  how 
to  deal  with  the  dispute  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  significance  of  the  House  commit- 
tee report  language  regarding  strad- 
dles. 

I  understand  the  objective  in  prepar- 
ing such  explanations  is,  first,  to  com- 
pile in  one  document  the  legislative 
history  relevant  to  the  legislation  and, 
second,  to  provide  additional  clarifica- 
tions or  amplifications  where  there  is 
a  consensus  of  all  the  principal  parties 
involved  in  enacting  the  legislation.  It 
is  the  very  clear  intention  of  the  staff 
that  the  explanation  not  create  any 
implication  as  to  the  appropriate  reso- 
lution of  any  issue  with  respect  to 
which  there  is  not  agreement  among 
the  majority  and  minority  leadership 
of  both  tax  writing  committees. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  objective 
the  ground  rules  that  the  staff  oper- 
ates on  in  preparing  its  explanations 
are  that  It  Includes,  without  express- 
ing any  view  as  to  their  legal  signifi- 
cance, all  portions  of  the  House  and 
Senate  committee  reports  and  the 
joint  statement  of  managers  that  con- 
cern the  final  legislation,  but  that  it 
does  not  include  any  other  materials, 
including  floor  statements,  where 
there  is  a  dispute  as  to  whether  they 
express  the  intent  of  Congress  in  en- 
acting the  legislation.  Again,  the  fail- 
ure to  include  any  such  material  in  no 
way  is  intended  to  express  an  opinion 


of  the  staff  as  to  the  appropriate  reso- 
lution of  the  issue  in  dispute. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  these 
ground  rules  were  followed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  staff's  treatment  of  pre- 
1981  straddles  In  its  explanation  of  the 
technical  corrections  to  the  1984  act— 
the  relevant  House  committee  report 
language  was  included  but  the  floor 
statements  concerning  the  significance 
of  that  language  were  not.  It  is  my 
further  understanding,  and  the  point  I 
wish  to  emphasize,  that  this  treatment 
was  not  in  any  way  an  expression  by 
the  staff  of  a  .view  as  to  which  Inter- 
pretation of  the  straddles  provision  is 
correct:  The  Interpretation  expressed 
in  my  colloquy  with  Senator  Pack- 
wood  or  the  statement  later  Inserted 
in  the  Record  by  Mr.  Rostenkowski. 

The  views  expressed  in  my  colloquy 
with  Senator  Packwood  accurately 
states  the  understanding  of  the  Senate 
conferees  on  this  issue.  The  language 
in  the  recent  staff  document  should 
not  cause  anyone  to  draw  an  inference 
to  the  contrary. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 
JUHX  T,  itst:  mxthod  op  senatorial 

CLICTIOR  DECIDED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  200  years 
ago  this  Sunday,  on  June  7,  1787,  the 
Constitutional  Convention  reached 
agreement  as  to  who.  within  the  new 
governmental  system,  would  elect  Sen- 
ators. The  "Virginia  plan,"  the  first 
working  draft  of  the  Constitution,  had 
proposed  that  the  House  select  Sena- 
tors from  candidates  nominated  by  in- 
dividual State  legislatures.  A  few  dele- 
gates advanced  alternative  methods, 
such  as  selection  by  the  President,  or 
by  direct  popular  vote.  Most  believed, 
however,  that  Involvement  by  the 
House,  or  the  President,  would  deprive 
the  Senate  of  its  necessary  independ- 
ence. 

On  June  7,  Delaware's  John  Dickin- 
son moved  that  the  Senate  be  chosen 
by  State  legislatures.  He  believed  that 
State  legislative  elections  would 
produce  Senators  who  were  more  sym- 
pathetic to  the  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion's moneyed  classes,  and  that  the 
Senate  would  thus  appropriately  re- 
semble Great  Britain's  House  of  Lords. 
This  would  also  provide  balance  to  the 
earlier  agreement  that  House  Mem- 
bers would  be  popularly  elected.  Con- 
necticut's Roger  Sherman  agreed,  ob- 
serving that  this  method  would  closely 
bind  to  the  National  Government  the 
individual  States,  ever  suspicious  of 
centralized  power. 

Although  the  Convention  unani- 
mously accepted  this  plan  on  June  7, 
1787,  its  delegates  remained  undecided 
on  the  crucial  related  question  of  how 
many  Senators  each  State  legislature 
would  be  allowed  to  select.  Virginia's 
James  Madison  worried  about  the 
Senate  becoming  too  large.  He  as- 
sumed that  Senators  would  be  selected 


in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
individual  States.  He  reasoned  that  for 
each  of  the  smallest  States  to  have  I 
Senator,  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Senate  would  swell  to  as  many  as  80. 
This,  he  believed,  would  destroy  the 
Senate's  principal  role  of  "proceeding 
with  more  coolness,  with  more  system, 
and  with  more  wisdom"  than  the 
House.  The  delegates  wisely  decided  to 
leave  this  decision  to  another  day. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRE3SIDE3JT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business  for  not  to 
extend  beyond  10:30,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 


THE  NUCLEAR  ARMS  RACE  CON- 
TINUES TO  MOVE  AHEAD  ON 
THIS  DAY-JUNE  5.  1987 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  22,  I  rose  on  the  floor  of  this 
body  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  on 
that  day  we  were  modifying  still  an- 
other B-52  bomber  to  provide  addi- 
tional nuclear  warheads.  At  that  time 
this  Senator  called  attention  to  the 
grim  fact  that  while  there  was  talk  in 
world  capitals  about  the  possible 
agreement  on  limiting  intermediate 
nuclear  arms  in  Eiu*ope,  the  superpow- 
er arms  race  rushes  on.  That  was 
about  2  short  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  today  because 
on  this  very  day,  June  5,  we  will  add 
still  another  B-52  especially  equipped 
bomber  to  our  inunense  nuclear  arse- 
nal. What  kind  of  destructive  power 
does  each  of  the  several  warheads  de- 
ployed on  each  bomber  contain?  Each 
warhead  has  the  power  to  destroy  a 
metropolis  the  size  of  Washington, 
DC,  and  kill  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  in  the  process.  Mr.  President, 
just  the  one  B-52  bomber  that  this 
country  will  add  to  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons-carrying fleet  today  will  carry 
about  20  nuclear  warheads.  How  de- 
structive is  that  {)ower?  Each  one  of 
those  20  warheads  can  deliver  about 
200  kilotons  of  destruction  on  its 
target.  How  much  is  200  kilotons  of 
nuclear  power?  Let  me  put  that  in  per- 
spective. The  atomic  bomb  that  so  dev- 
astated Hiroshima  in  1945  delivered 
about  15  kilotons  on  that  Japanese 
city.  Each  one  of  the  approximately  20 
nuclear  warheads  we  deploy  on  our  B- 
52  on  this  date  adds  more  than  12 
times  the  destructive  power  that 
slanuned  into  Hiroshima  in  1945.  In 
aggregate,  that  B-52  bomber  that  we 
add  today  to  our  deterrent  will  in- 
crease our  destructive  power  by  360 
times  as  much  as  we  dropped  on  Hiro- 
shima. 


Now,  consider,  that  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  imtil  today  we  have 
added  11  B-52's  newly  modified  to 
carry  nuclear  missiles.  Altogether  in 
this  less  than  6-month  period,  we  have 
increased  the  mammoth  destructive 
power  of  our  nuclear  deterrent  by 
about  4,000  times  the  power  of  what 
our  Air  Force  delivered  on  Hiroshima 
in  1945.  Two  weeks  from  now  we  will 
add  still  another  nuclear  warhead 
equipped  B-52  with  another  360  times 
the  destructive  power  that  we  deliv- 
ered on  Hiroshima  and  this  Senator 
will  call  that  to  the  attention  of  this 
body,  too. 

Now,  of  course,  Mr.  President  our 
great  superpower  adversary,  the 
Soviet  Union,  is  now  free  to  do  precise- 
ly the  same  thing.  They  can  and 
almost  certainly  will  add  still  more  to 
their  huge  nuclear  arsenal  as  we  do  to 
ours.  That  is  precisely  my  point.  There 
is  now  no  limit  on  either  side. 

The  arms  race  hurtles  on.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Treaty— SALT  U— expired  last  Decem- 
ber 31,  1986.  That  treaty  restrained 
both  superpowers.  Did  it  really  re- 
strain the  Soviet  Union?  It  sure  did. 
Just  ask  the  Joint  Chiefs.  They  testi- 
fied that  the  restraint  on  the  U.S.S.R. 
required  by  SALT  II  was  fully  effec- 
tive. In  their  judgment,  Soviet  viola- 
tions, alleged  or  actual,  were  not  mili- 
tarily significant. 

Mr.  President,  consider  the  discour- 
aging effect  on  overall  arms  control  by 
this  United  States  repudiation  of 
SALT  II  and  the  superpower  nuclear 
arms  race  this  action  ensures.  E^ren  if 
the  superpowers  do  agree  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  nuclear  weapons  from 
Europe,  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  will  move  relentless- 
ly ahead,  month  after  month,  adding 
more  and  more  infinitely  destructive 
nuclear  weapons  to  their  respective  ar- 
senals. The  cost  is  immense.  The  utter- 
ly useless  burden  on  the  people  of  the 
two  countries  Is  colossal.  It  is  constant- 
ly rising.  But  It  is  worse.  Does  all  this 
increase  our  national  security?  No. 
Indeed,  the  arms  race  diminishes  the 
national  security  of  both  coimtries.  As 
the  months  go  on.  with  each  side 
piling  ever  higher  levels  of  nuclear  ar- 
maments on  top  of  already  outrageous 
destructive  power,  the  utter  futility  of 
this  arms  race  should  become  clear  to 
the  most  fervent,  militaristic  hawk. 
This  Senator  concedes  that  this  coun- 
try must  have  a  secure  and  adequate 
nuclear  deterrent.  I  agree  that  the  su- 
perpowers have  kept  the  peace  in 
Europe  for  more  than  40  years  be- 
cause of  the  terrible  assurance  that 
the  mutual  deterrent  provides  that  a 
nuclear  attack  by  either  side  would 
surely  bring  a  nuclear  war  with  only 
losers  for  both  sides.  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, enough  is  enough.  We  caimot 
and  should  not  end  the  arms  race  iml- 
laterally.  We  must  do  it  in  concert— by 
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Arm.  verifiable  Agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  SALT  II  Treaty  did 
exactly  that.  We  should  revive  it.  We 
■hould  renegotiate  it.  We  should 
extend  it.  We  should  build  on  It. 

Mr.  Preeldent.  I  yield  the  Hoor. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognliee  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina. 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  MARSHALL  PLAN 

Mr.  8ANPORD.  Mr.  President.  40 
years  ago  today  a  few  sentences 
spoken  at  a  college  graduation 
launched  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
cooperative  efforts  for  peace  and  pros- 
perity. 

Speaking  at  Harvard  University.  Sec- 
retary of  State  George  C.  Marshall 
spoke  of  the  hardships  Europe  suf- 
fered in  the  wake  of  the  war.  He  said 
that: 

Any  sovemment  that  la  wUllns  to  aaslBt  in 
the  task  of  recovery  will  find  full  coopera- 
tion *  *  *  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
government. 

But.  he  said: 

ThU  It  the  buslnea*  of  Europeans.  *  *  * 
The  tnlUstlve,  I  think,  must  come  from 
Europe. 

With  these  words,  George  Marshall 
Invited  the  nations  of  Europe  to 
become  full  partners  in  a  program  of 
recovery  and  development,  a  program 
that  became  known  ss  the  Marshall 
plan.  Today,  with  American  foreign 
policy  facing  difficult  challenges 
throughout  the  world,  it  is  fitting  to 
recall  facing  difficult  challenges 
throughout  the  world,  it  is  fitting  to 
recall  the  spirit  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
Cooperation,  respect,  generosity,  and  a 
sense  of  shared  burdens  and  common 
Interests— these  are  the  principles  that 
guided  the  Marshall  plan,  and  these 
are  the  principles  that  insured  its  suc- 
cess. 

Europe  lost  no  time  In  responding  to 
Marshall's  invitation.  Within  weeks. 
Prance  and  England  had  invited  22 
European  nations  to  draw  up  a  cooper- 
ative recovery  plan.  Sixteen  nations 
met  in  Paris  on  July  12  to  l>egin  plan- 
ning the  rebuilding  of  Europe.  Un- 
daunted by  the  enormity  of  their  task, 
the  European  nations  set  about  to 
piece  together  their  war-ravaged 
economies.  The  United  States  provid- 
ed money,  raw  materials,  expertise, 
and  above  all.  hope. 

The  results  were  astounding.  Prench 
harbors.  70  percent  destroyed  during 
the  war.  were  completely  rebuilt  In  2 
years.  Italy's  Industrial  production,  at 
only  20  percent  of  prewar  levels,  rose 
steadily.  Germany  experienced  an  eco- 
nomic miracle.  Between  1949  and  1950. 
its  volume  of  trade  doubled;  the  next 
year,  it  tripled.  Coal  production  dou- 
bled, unemployment  plununeted.  and 
new  homes  sprang  up  on  the  shelled 
ruins  of  old  houses. 


Europe  directed  Its  own  rebirth,  but 
the  United  States  made  It  possible. 
Our  Government  contributed  $13  bil- 
lion to  the  European  recovery  efforts, 
a  sizable  part  of  our  then  national 
budget,  and  American  citizens  did 
their  part.  Business,  labor,  farmers, 
schoolchildren— all  worked  and  sacri- 
ficed to  help  Europe  meet  its  needs.  In 
response  to  a  personal  appeal  from 
President  Truman.  American  families 
instituted  meatless  Tuesdays.  Children 
cleaned  their  plates. 

One  political  figxuv  of  those  times 
described  the  Marshall  plan  this  way: 

It  should  not  be  s  thsrpster  lending  pro- 
sram.  It  should  not  be  light-headed  give- 
away program.  It  should  be  a  practical, 
sound,  long-vlsloned.  businesslike  approach 
to  the  situation  that  exists  In  the  world 
today,  and  to  what  we  can  foresee  In  the 
years  ahead. 

That  Is  Just  what  it  was.  And  it 
worked. 

Today,  40  years  later,  the  recipients 
of  Marshall  plan  aid  remain  among 
our  most  dependable  and  valued  allies. 
They  have  not  forgotten  the  role  we 
played  both  during  and  after  the  war. 
We  offered  them  not  orders,  but 
advice:  not  charity,  but  cooperation; 
and  not  condescension,  but  respect. 
Together  we  built  not  only  factories 
and  houses,  but  friendships  and  alli- 
ances—ties that  have  lasted  over  the 
years. 

It  is  Important  for  us  to  look  back  on 
the  Marshall  plan  and  remember  that 
aid  alone  does  not  guarantee  develop- 
ment. Nations  grow  and  prosper  best 
when  they  chart  their  own  growth: 
when  they  are  active  participants,  not 
passive  recipients.  We  should  also  be 
reminded  that  America  is  strongest 
and  most  respected  when  it  acts  as  a 
builder,  not  a  bully.  These  are  lessons 
that  can  guide  us  as  we  chart  our  way 
through  today's  foreign  policy  chal- 
lenges. 


perience.  May  he  continue  to  serve  in 
the  Lord's  vineyards  for  years  to  come. 


RECOGNIZING  THE  40th  ANNI- 
VERSARY IN  THE  PRIESTHOOD 
OP  MSOR.  A.  CHARLES  KENNEY 

Ui.  BREAUX.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  and  offer  my  congratula- 
tions to  Msgr.  A.  Charles  Kenney  of 
Metalrle.  LA.  as  he  prepares  to  cele- 
brate his  40th  anniversary  in  the 
priesthood  on  June  7,  1987.  There  Is 
no  higher  calling  than  service  to  God 
as  a  faithful  shepherd  to  His  follow- 
ers. 

Monsignor  Kenney  has  answered  the 
Lord's  call  faithfully  and  has  served 
Him  well.  I  am  happy  to  Join  with  so 
many  others  in  recognizing  this 
blessed  occasion.  I  know  that  my 
Senate  colleagues  Join  with  me  in  my 
hope  that  Monsignor  Kenney  will  con- 
tinue this  service  so  that  many  more 
may  profit  from  his  guidance  and  ex- 


SENATOR  PELL'S  COMMENCE- 
MENT ADDRESS  TO  NEW 
YORK  UNIVERSITY 
Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
today  our  distinguished  colleague  and 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  Claiborne  Pell,  is 
delivering  the  commencement  address 
to  the  55th  graduating  class  at  New 
York  University.  It  is  a  great  privilege 
for  the  graduates  of  NYU  to  hear  Sen- 
ator PxLL  and  to  have  the  benefit  of 
his  wisdom  and  experience,  as  well  as  a 
personal  pleasure  for  Senator  Pell  to 
speak  at  this  fine  university.  As  you 
know.  NYU  has  become  a  premier  In- 
stitution of  higher  learning  under  the 
leadership  of  Its  president.  Dr.  John 
Brademas.  who  Is  one  of  America's 
outstandiiig  educators,  a  close  friend, 
and  highly  esteemed  former  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  he  served  with  distinction  for  22 
years  and  for  4  of  them  as  majority 
whip. 

Senator  Pcix's  address  to  the  grad- 
uating class,  entitled.  "Relations  Be- 
tween the  Superpowers:  Hope  for  a 
New  Paradigm."  concerns  an  area  of 
profound  Importance  not  only  to  the 
graduates,  but  to  this  body  and  Indeed 
to  all  those  searching  for  a  responsible 
and  constructive  approach  to  United 
States-Soviet  relations.  I  would  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RsLATioifs  Bcrwssif  THs  SoMcsrowiss: 
Hon  FOB  A  New  Paradigm 

(Commencement  address  by  Senator 
CLAiBoan  Pell) 

Mr.  Ttach.  President  Brademas,  Chancel- 
lor Ollva.  Judge  Kearae.  Mr.  Johnson.  Mr. 
Wtesel.  Mr.  PIsher.  graduating  students, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  honored  by  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  this  graduating  class  today, 
but  also  profoundly  aware  of  the  solemn  re- 
sponsibility I  bear  as  the  one  remaining  ob- 
stacle between  many  of  you  and  your  diplo- 
mas. 

I  take  particular  pleasure  in  sharing  the 
platform  with  John  Brademas.  with  whom  I 
had  the  honor  to  work  for  many  year»  In 
Congress— particularly  In  writing  legislation 
that  brought  much-needed  support  to  the 
arts  and  humanities,  to  libraries  and  muse- 
ums, and  above  all,  to  education  through  fi- 
nancial aid  to  students. 

As  recent  Federal  budget  cuU  have  shown, 
that  battle  is  by  no  means  over.  But  to 
those  who  believe  that  educating  American 
minds  should  take  precedence  over  building 
redundant  American  missiles,  I  can  offer  as- 
surance that  you  continue  to  have  a  voice  In 
Congress. 

My  subject  today— the  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union— bears  directly  on  how  our  nation  al- 
locates Its  enormous  financial  and  human 
resources. 


More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
United  States  Senate  has  confronted  me, 
almost  daily,  with  the  reality  that  much  of 
American  life— from  our  national  budget  to 
our  role  In  the  International  community— is 
profoundly  shaped  by  the  U.S.-Sovlet  rela- 
tionship. 

My  own  lifetime  has  spanned  much  of  the 
30th  century,  whereas  most  of  you  will 
spend  more  of  your  lives  in  the  2l8t  century 
than  in  the  20th.  But  one  thread  of  continu- 
ity is  that  superpower  relations  will  contin- 
ue—for better  or  worse— as  a  predominant 
factor  In  the  world  you  Inhabit. 

The  past  seven  years  have  shown  that  our 
world  can.  In  the  short  term,  survive  with- 
out progress  In  UJ5. -Soviet  relations.  But 
what  has  not  changed  during  the  current 
Administration— what  no  Administration 
could  change— are  these  fundamental  reali- 
ties of  the  nuclear  age: 

First,  both  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  today  capable— and  will 
remain  capable  In  any  foreseeable  future— 
of  Inflicting  massive  global  destruction  on  a 
scale  almost  beyond  the  Imagination.  Man- 
kind might  not  be  destroyed,  but  our  civili- 
sation certainly  would  be. 

This  second  reality  Is  that  the  premise  of 
Star  Wars— that  we  can  somehow  hide  from 
the  nuclear  threat  beneath  a  technological 
astrodome— is  a  beguiling  but  dangerous  il- 
lusion. The  genie  of  nuclear  weaponry  is  out 
of  the  bottle,  and  our  most  pressing  need- 
far  more  than  a  fantastic  scheme  for  orbit- 
ing battle  stations— is  for  an  enlightened  di- 
plomacy to  Improve  and  stabilize  the  super- 
power relationship  on  earth. 

The  third  reality  is  that  arms  control— ne- 
gotiated agreement  limiting  offensive  and 
defensive  systems— represents  our  best  hope 
of  enhancing  nuclear  stability  and  reducing 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  Certainly,  arms  con- 
trol is  the  only  hope  for  actual  reductions  in 
nuclear  weaponry. 

As  a  practicing  optimist,  I  would  like  to 
believe  that  Oeneral  Secretary  Gorbachev  is 
sincere  In  his  quest  for  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol; certainly  Soviet  economic  difficulties 
offer  evidence  that  the  Kremlin  could  find 
benefit  In  a  sound  agreement.  Similarly.  I 
believe  that  President  Reagan's  desire  for 
an  historic  achievement  could,  before  he 
leaves  office,  triumph  over  the  forces  of 
confusion  and  obfuscatlon  that  have  domi- 
nated his  Administration's  arms  control 
policy  thus  far. 

Yet.  realistically,  one  must  note  that 
these  positive  signs  appear  bright  only 
against  the  extremely  grim  background  of 
the  past  seven  years.  Not  only  has  that 
period  been  marked  by  no  apparent  progress 
in  arms  control;  we  have  also  seen  the  su- 
perpower relationship  well-nigh  swamped 
by  a  tide  of  Ideology,  harsh  rhetoric,  and  ill 
will  that  has  threatened  to  produce  a  nearly 
total  dismantlement  of  the  entire  arms  con- 
trol framework  previously  erected. 

We  thus  face  a  major  historical  turning 
point — a  choice  between  the  end  of  arms 
control  and  an  unconstrained  arms  race  on 
the  one  hand,  and  substantial  progress  on 
the  other.  I  hope  therefore  that  the  Admin- 
istration will  focus  its  full  energies  on  the 
constructive  poaslbillties  in  Geneva.  Nuclear 
arms  control  does  not  require  a  dramatic 
breakthrough.  Quite  the  contrary,  what  I 
envisage  constitutes  no  more  than  the  pres- 
ervation of  agreements  already  reached,  and 
slow  but  steady  progress  built  upon  that 
foundation. 

In  the  years  ahead,  management  of  the 
superiMwer  relationship  will  continue  to 
demand  all  the  patience,  firmness,  and  Intel- 


lect we  can  bring  to  bear.  Our  task  is  not  to 
eliminate  UJS.-Soviet  competition,  but 
rather  to  render  that  competition  safer  by 
managing  it  through  agreements  built  on 
the  ground  of  fundamental  mutual  interest. 
American  and  Soviet  values  may  differ;  our 
Ideologies  may  sharply  conflict;  but  our  na- 
tional Interests  per  se  are  often  quite  simi- 
lar. 

A  19th  century  British  statement.  Lord 
Palmerston.  said  of  his  country,  "We  have 
no  eternal  allies,  we  have  no  perpetual  en- 
emies. Our  Interests  are  eternal  and  perpet- 
ual and  those  interests  it  is  our  duty  to 
follow."  For  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  nuclear  age,  a  para- 
mount interest  in  common  is  the  interest  in 
peace. 

A  key  to  pursuing  that  common  interest,  I 
believe,  is  to  expand  U.S. -Soviet  contacts  at 
all  levels — educational,  cultural,  economic, 
and  political.  My  enthusiasm  for  exchanges 
is  not  bom  of  any  naive  faith  that  familiari- 
ty necessarily  produces  fondness,  but  rather 
of  a  conviction  that  familiarity  breeds  real- 
ism and  that  realism  in  international  affairs 
is  a  crucial  commodity  in  short  supply. 

The  Prench  diplomat  Tallyrand  said  that 
for  each  hour  spent  negotiating  with  an  ad- 
versary, one  should  spend  ten  minutes 
Inside  the  skin  of  the  adversary.  Exchanges 
help  to  provide  that  ten  minutes. 

Ultimately,  our  goal  must  be  to  change 
the  paradigm— the  model,  the  expectation— 
that  each  side  brings  to  bear  on  U.S.-Sovlet 
relations.  For  some  four  decades,  the  two 
superpowers  have  Invested  deeply— finan- 
cially and  emotionally— In  a  policy  of 
mutual  animosity.  On  l>oth  sides,  that 
policy  has  created  formidable  political,  psy- 
chological, and  bureaucratic  barriers  that 
will  not  be  easily  dismantled. 

To  do  so  will  require  a  great  exercise  of 
leadership  and  political  will.  But  as  Gover- 
nor Cuomo  pointed  out  Just  last  week,  there 
may  now  be  "an  unprecedented  conver- 
gence" of  U.S.  and  Soviet  Interests  that  pro- 
vides an  historic  opportunity. 

To  see  that  such  a  "paradigm  shift"  Is  pos- 
sible, one  need  only  observe  the  dramatic 
transformation  in  our  once  hostile  relations 
with  China— a  relationship  that,  only  two 
decades  ago,  motivated  our  tragic  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  and,  only  a  decade  ago, 
still  consisted  of  mutual  antipathy  and  fear. 

Today,  our  image  of  the  "yellow  peril"  has 
given  way  to  a  policy  of  limited  but  growing 
cooperation  with  a  China  with  whose  ideolo- 
gy we  remain  in  conflict,  but  with  which  we 
are  engaged  in  an  emerging  economic  and 
political  partnership. 

Even  more  profound  Is  the  change  that 
has  occurred  in  our  Image  and  expectation 
of  Japan  and  Germany,  against  whom  we 
fought  in  a  vicious  war  four  decades  ago, 
but  with  whom  we  have  been  partners,  in 
democratic  alliance,  for  most  of  the  period 
since.  In  that  same  war,  of  course,  the 
Soviet  Union  was  our  ally,  until  the  war's 
end  led  us  Into  40  years  of  cold  war  and  con- 
frontation. 

In  future  U.S.-Sovlet  relations,  much  wiU 
depend,  of  course,  upon  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  Mr.  Gorbachev's  "glasnost"  policy  may 
conceivably  represent  an  historic  turning 
point  In  Soviet  life  and  in  East-West  rela- 
tions, and  we  should  be  prepared  to  partici- 
pate fully  and  creatively  In  all  opportunities 
it  may  offer  for  a  progressive  transforma- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union.  A  more  modem 
Soviet  society  would  almost  Inevitably  be  a 
more  liberal  Soviet  society— less  repressive, 
more  open  to  outside  Influences,  and  more 
and  more  Integrated  into  the  world  commu- 


nity—all of  which  would  enhance  our  own 
national  security. 

To  hope  for— indeed,  to  expect— such 
change  Is  far  from  naive.  For  communism  Is 
an  ideological  system  fundamentally  at  odds 
with  human  nature.  The  desire  to  travel 
freely,  worship  freely,  talk  freely,  work 
freely,  save  a  little  money  for  one's  future 
or  one's  children— these  are  drives  possessed 
by  all  human  beings.  These  are  drives  that 
will  erode  the  communist  system. 

I  am  thus  convinced  that  time  Is  on  our 
side— that  it  is  communism,  not  capitalism, 
that  contains  the  seeds  of  Its  own  destruc- 
tion. Our  task,  as  leaders.  Is  to  keep  the 
peace  as  time  moves  us  down  the  path 
toward  mutual  forbearance. 

Someday— perhaps  through  a  grand 
breakthrough  but  more  likely  through  the 
steady  progress  of  an  evolving  Soviet  Union 
and  an  expanding  East-West  relationship — 
U.S.-Sovlet  relations  may  blossom  into  a 
true  partnership  of  friends.  In  my  lifetime,  I 
doubt  that  it  will  happen.  But  certainly 
progress  in  that  direction  will  remain  my  as- 
piration, warranting  a  continuing,  dedicated 
and  determined  effort  in  which  I  urge  all  of 
you  to  share. 

President  John  F.  Kermedy  once  observed 
that  the  American  eagle  holds  in  one  talon 
a  bundle  of  arrows,  and  In  the  other  an  olive 
branch.  "We  intend."  he  declared,  "to  give 
equal  attention  to  both."  As  you  emerge 
now  from  this  distinguished  university,  you 
can  perform  no  greater  service  to  our 
nation,  and  to  the  children  you  will  raise, 
than  to  help  our  great  Republic  establish 
and  maintain  the  Judicious  and  enlightened 
balance  of  which  President  Kermedy  spoke. 

I  congratulate  you,  and  wish  you  weU. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANCIS  B.  BURCH 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  Francis  B.  "Bill"  Burch,  who 
served  three  terms  as  Maryland's  at- 
torney general,  marks  the  passing  of 
one  of  our  State's  finest  legal  minds 
and  a  distinguished  public  servant. 

Bill  Burch  instituted  a  number  of  In- 
novations during  his  12  years  as  attor- 
ney general.  In  I9«7,  he  created  the 
consumer  protection  division  of  that 
office,  one  of  the  fii-st  in  the  Nation, 
an  accomplishment  which  he  often 
noted  was  among  those  which  give 
him  the  greatest  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion. The  State's  antitrust  division  was 
also  created  during  Bill  Burch's  three 
terms  as  attorney  general.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General. 

As  a  youth,  Bill  delivered  newspa- 
pers and  milk,  among  other  Jobs,  to 
pay  for  his  schooling.  First  In  his  class 
at  Loyola  College.  Bill  Burch  complet- 
ed law  school  at  Yale  In  Just  2  years, 
and  began  a  distinguished  career 
which  Included  service  as  Baltimore 
city  solicitor  and  Maryland  insurance 
commissioner  as  well  as  12  years  as 
Maryland's  chief  legal  officer.  I  know 
all  Marylanders  Join  in  extending  our 
ssmipathy  to  Mary  Burch,  Bill's  wife 
of  40  years,  and  all  of  his  family.  An 
editorial  from  the  Baltimore  Sim  will 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 
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[Pram  the  Baltimore  Sun,  June  2.  IMl] 
FrahcuB.  BumcR 

For  more  than  a  decade.  Prancia  B.  "BiU" 
Burch  waa  a  dcmlnatlnc  presence  on  the 
Maryland  political  and  lecal  acene.  He 
•erved  aa  attorney  teneral  from  lOM  to 
197t.  loncer  than  any  other  Individual  who 
haa  held  that  office.  He  waa  an  early  cham- 
pion of  conaumer  protection  and  a  tough 
law-and-order  advocate.  He  could  be  paa- 
ikxiate  about  such  iasues  aa  prayer  in  the 
achoola  and  atudent  unrest  at  CoUece  Park. 
Or  he  could  be  studious  and  attentive  to  de- 
tails In  Issuing  the  thousands  of  legal  opin- 
ions that  he  signed  during  his  long  tenure 
aa  the  sUte's  chief  legal  officer.  He  was 
always  forthright  and  outspoken. 

A  top-flight  atudent  at  LoyoU  College  and 
Tale  Law  School.  Mr.  Burch  served  both  the 
city  and  state,  first  as  city  solicitor,  then  as 
insurance  romiiilaslnnrr  and  finally  as  attor- 
ney general.  His  popularity  increased  each 
Ume  he  ran.  culminating  in  1974  when  no 
Republican  or  Democrat  ran  against  the 
seemingly  Invincible  Incumbent 

His  appeal,  though,  was  not  transferable 
to  higher  office.  In  1978.  Mr.  Burch  ran  for 
governor  but  gave  up  the  effort  in  mid- 
summer. Other  candidates  were  preempting 
his  role  as  an  advocate  of  the  consumer  and 
his  lenient  handling  of  the  Rev.  Ouldo  Car- 
dch's  Indictment  for  misspending  millions 
of  dollars  raised  for  the  Pallottlne  fathers 
tarnished  Mr.  Burch's  law-and-order  image. 
He  considered  another  run  for  attorney  gen- 
eral last  year,  but  bowed  out  In  favor  of  the 
eventual  winner.  J.  Joseph  Curran  Jr..  who 
shared  his  views  on  returning  the  office  to  a 
less  activist  role. 

Bill  Burch's  12-year  reign  saw  consider- 
able growth  In  the  workload  of  the  attorney 
general.  He  hired  superb  deputies  and  as- 
sistants, who  later  rose  to  prominence  in  the 
state  Judiciary.  He  was  a  pioneer  In  the  field 
of  consiuner  advocacy  and  fought  hard  to 
esUblish  an  anti-trust  division.  Throughout 
the  years.  Mr.  Burch  was  never  bashful 
about  stating  an  opinion,  or  demanding 
quality  work  from  his  ssslstants.  His  death 
yesterdy  at  age  M  roba  the  state  of  a  fine 
legal  mind. 


ANALYSIS  OF  GENERAL  SECRE- 
TARY MIKHAIL  OORBACHEVS 
SPEECH  TO  THE  PORUM  'POR 
A  NUCLEAR-FREE  WORLD.  FOR 
THE  SURVIVAL  OP  MANKIND" 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Committee  on  United 
States-Soviet  Relations  has  published 
a  remarkable  analysis  of  statements 
and  actions  of  the  new  U.S.S.R.  leader. 
General  Secretary  Mikhail  Gorbachev. 
It  shows  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  has  de- 
parted from  traditional  Marxtst-Lenin- 
1st  doctrine  and  from  the  positions  of 
those  who  have  preceded  him  as 
Soviet  leader,  In  some  very  significant 
ways. 

It  Indicates  that  Mr.  Gorbachev 
views  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  as  requiring  wholly  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  problems  of  war  and 
peace  and  International  relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  document  be  printed  In 
the  Rkoro. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows: 
Textual  Analysis  or  OomAL  SacarrAiY 

Mikhail    OoasACHXv'a    SmcH    to    thx 

PORUll   "roa   A   NUCLSAa-PRKS  WoaLD.   POB 

Tin  SiTKvivAL  or  MAmum)" 
(By  William  P.  Brasler  and  Joel  8.  Hellman) 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  used  the  platform  at 
the  International  Porum  for  a  Nuclear  Free 
World  to  present  his  "new  thinking"  on 
International  relaUons  to  what  he  called  "a 
true  embodiment  of  world  public  opinion." 
Though  many  of  the  forum's  participants 
expected  the  Soviet  leader  to  announce  a 
new  arms  control  or  further  reform  propos- 
als, the  speech  served  more  as  a  summary  of 
the  ideas  and  developments  in  Gorbachev's 
world  view  since  his  ascent  to  the  leadership 
only  two  years  ago.  His  new  vision  of  the 
present  realities  and  future  possibilities  of 
world  development,  radically  different  from 
the  traditional  Soviet  world  view,  was  not 
tailored  for  the  forum's  international  audi- 
ence. Rather.  It  was  an  innovative  summary 
presenUtion  of  the  major  foreign  policy 
themes  of  Gorbachev's  leadership.  This  tex- 
tual analysis  attempts  to  describe  the  new 
Soviet  world  view  as  advanced  by  Gorbachev 
In  this  speech  and  in  many  of  his  foreign 
policy  pronouncements.  It  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  we  can  not  begin  to  evalu- 
ate the  policy  relevance  of  the  new  thinking 
until  we  fully  understand  Its  background 
and  Its  content. 

Gorbachev  placed  the  views  he  expressed 
at  the  forum  within  the  border  framework 
of  the  development  of  Soviet  doctrine.  Early 
in  his  speech,  he  referred  to  the  27th  Con- 
gress of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  in 
which  "we  set  forth  our  vision  of  the  world, 
our  philosophical  concept  of  its  present  and 
future."'  In  contrast  to  many  Western  ana- 
lysU.  who  have  explained  the  new  thinking 
as  a  hodgepodge  of  new  concepts  and  practi- 
cal proposals  in  several  different  areas.  Gor 
bachev  has  consistently  stressed  the  holistic 
vision  of  the  new  thinking.'  In  the  Soviet 
context,  the  new  thinking  is  a  comprehen- 
sive new  way  of  viewing  the  world  and  eval- 
uating policy  that  Is  based  on  a  set  of  funda- 
mental changes  in  contemporary  Interna- 
tional relations.  As  Gorbachev  said  at  the 
Congress: 

"The  changes  In  contemporary  world  de- 
velopment are  so  profound  and  significant 
that  they  demand  a  rethinking  and  complex 
reanalysLs  of  all  factors.  The  envlrorunent  of 
nuclear  confrontation  commits  us  to  new 
approaches,  methods  and  forms  of  relatioru 
between  different  social  systems.  sUtes  and 
regions.' 

At  the  forum.  Gorbachev  foctiaed  on  two 
of  these  changes  or.  as  he  has  called  them, 
"the  new  realities  of  the  nuclear  age  "  First, 
he  described  s  nuclear  arms  race  that  has 
reached  a  new  border  not  only  in  the  com- 
plexity of  its  technological  development  and 
lU  sheer  numbers,  but  also  in  the  ability  of 
man  to  control  these  weapons.  Second,  he 
Identified  a  new  trend  in  international  rela- 
tions In  which  nations  are  moving  away 
from  competition  and  rivalry  towards 
"interdependence"  and  "unity."  Theae  two 
Interrelated  themes  have  formed  the  foun- 
dation of  Gorbachev's  new  thinking. 

THX  "HKW"  MUCLXAR  AaiCS  aACS 

Every  Soviet  leader  since  Khnjshchev  has 
included  routine  warnings  on  the  potential- 
ly catastrophic  consequences  of  nuclear  war 
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and  the  apiralllng  arms  race  as  a  standard 
feature  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  pronounce- 
ments. Yet  in  all  his  speeches.  Gorbachev 
haa  attempted  to  portray  this  threat  as  a 
completely  new  reality  which  has  prompted 
the  necessity  of  the  new  thinking.  A  radical 
change  of  style  in  discussing  the  nuclear 
threat  is  the  most  obvious  sign  of  Gorba- 
chev's desire  to  present  the  arms  race  in  a 
new  light.  In  an  unusual  departure  from  the 
standard  structure  of  Soviet  speeches.  Gor- 
bachev delayed  the  traditional  expression  of 
greetings  to  the  foreign  quests  at  the  start 
of  the  forum  and  began  with  the  central 
Issue:  "The  destinies  of  the  world  and  the 
future  of  humanity  have  concerned  the  best 
minds  in  various  lands  ever  since  man 
thought  of  the  morrow. "  *  He  proceeded  to 
describe  the  nuclear  threat  In  unusually  om- 
inous and  apocalyptic  terms  more  character- 
istic of  the  language  of  the  anti-nuclear 
movement  than  of  traditional  Soviet  percep- 
tions of  nuclear  arms.  In  contrast  to  Brezh- 
nev's and  Chemenko's  unabashed  pride  in 
the  achievement  of  nuclear  parity.  Gorba- 
chev spoke  of  '"nuclear  suicide."  and  "the 
point-of-no-retum. "  and  he  warned  that 
There  would  be  no  second  Noah's  ark  for  a 
nuclear  deluge." '  In  what  has  become  a 
principal  slogan  of  the  new  thinking,  he 
sUted: 

"The  question  stands  like  this:  either  po- 
litical mentality  Is  geared  to  the  requlre- 
menu  of  the  times,  or  civilization  and  life 
Itself  on  Earth  may  perish.  "  * 

In  addition  to  this  threatening  portrayal 
of  the  arms  race.  Gorbachev  has  advanced  a 
new  moral  and  ethical  standard  for  the  So- 
viets against  which  he  has  evaluated  con- 
temporary nuclear  forces.  Under  Gorba- 
chev, lectures  on  "objective  trends"  and 
"dialectics "  have  been  replaced  with  the 
language  of  morality  and  humanism  famil- 
iar to  the  West  but  which  also  strikes  a 
chord  for  Russians  in  the  language  of  Tol- 
stoy and  Doatoevsky.  At  the  forum,  he 
argued  that  "A  nuclear  tornado  will  sweep 
away  socialists  and  capitalists,  the  Just  and 
the  sinners  alike.  Is  thU  situation  moral?"  ' 
He  declared  that  the  main  task  before 
today's  leaders  is  "to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween political  practice  and  universal  moral 
and  ethical  standards."  ■ 

But  Gorbachev's  analysis  of  a  new  stage  in 
the  nuclear  arms  race  was  not  limited  to  sty- 
listic flourishes.  On  substantive  Issues,  the 
Soviet  leader  has  adopted  an  imiovative 
analysis  of  the  arms  race  most  commonly 
asaocUted  with  the  political  theorist.  Jour- 
nalist and  playwright  Pedor  Burlatskii.  who 
argues  that  the  nuclear  arms  race  has  taken 
on  Its  own  Independent  Internal  momen- 
tum." At  the  Party  Congress,  Gorbachev 
warned  that  the  nuclear  arms  race  ""may 
begin  to  get  out  of  hand  "  and  claimed  that: 

"The  situation  in  the  world  could  gain 
such  a  character  when  it  will  no  longer 
depend  on  the  mind  and  will  of  politicians. 
We  win  find  ourselves  in  captivity  of  tech- 
nology and  of  the  military-technocratic 
logic."  '• 

At  the  center  of  Gorbachev's  new  think- 
ing U  the  realization  that  nuclear  weapons 
are  not  simply  the  Instruments  of  hostile 
International  actors,  but  that  they  are 
themselves  the  moat  active  force  In  interna- 
tional relations.  As  such,  this  force  follows 
its  own  liuier  logic  becoming,  as  Gorbachev 
said  at  the  fonmi.  "a  kind  of  idol  demanding 
more  and  more  sacrifices,"  that  is  ""inexora- 
bly pushing  us  towards  Universal  trage- 
dy." ' '  The  development  of  new  and  more 
destructive  weapons  systems,  at  the  fore- 
front of  which  Is  the  expansion  of  the  arms 


race  into  space,  is  only  one  manifestation  of 
this  inner  logic.  More  dangerous.  Gorbachev 
has  argued,  is  the  fact  that  the  "infernal 
train"  of  the  arms  race  inceases  the  risk  of 
war.  and  hence  the  destruction  of  mankind, 
through  accident.  Irrationality  or  even 
through  the  internal  tension  of  deterrence 
strategy. 

This  development  of  the  arms  race  to  a 
new  stage,  dicUted  by  its  own  laws.  Is  the 
tMsIs  for  Gorbachev's  call  for  a  new  ap- 
proach to  security,  deterrence,  war  and  nu- 
clear weapons  themselves.  As  he  said  at  the 
Party  Congress: 

"The  character  of  contemporary  weapons 
does  not  allow  any  state  the  hope  of  defend- 
ing itself  only  by  mUitary  means,  that  Is.  by 
the  creation  of  even  the  most  powerful  de- 
fense. The  guarantee  of  security  seems  more 
and  more  like  a  political  task  that  can  only 
be  solved  by  political  means."  " 

In  accordance  with  this  new  perception, 
Gorbachev  considers  that  military  capabili- 
ties do  not  enhance  security,  but  threaten 
It.  For  according  to  the  Soviet  leader,  build- 
ing up  one's  nuclear  potential  only  quickens 
the  internal  momentum  of  the  arms  race 
and  Increases  the  risk  of  conflict  or  acciden- 
tia! destruction.  Thus,  at  the  forum.  Gorba- 
chev asserted  that  "nuclear  weapons  can  no 
longer  effectively  guarantee  security. "  "  He 
has  argued  that  In  today's  world,  genuine 
security  "can  only  be  mutual,""  that  Is,  based 
on  the  Joint  efforts  of  nations  to  control  the 
arms  race  through  political  means.'*  He  has 
called  the  current  situation,  in  which  both 
Sides  have  achieved  parity  In  the  ability  to 
destroy  one  another  several  times  over, 
"madness  and  absurdity."  "  in  this  frame- 
work, Gorbachev  attacks  the  doctrine  of  nu- 
clear deterrence. 

In  his  address  to  the  forum,  Gorbachev 
gave  his  most  detailed  criticism  to  date  of 
those  who  see  nuclear  weapons  as  "an  evil 
necessary  to  prevent  a  greater  evil,  war."  '• 
He  focused  on  four  points: 

First,  he  argued  that  the  risk  of  technical 
error,  human  failure  or  malice  Increases  as 
the  size,  sophistication  and  scale  of  our  nu- 
clear caiiabllities  grow.  "The  bigger  the  nu- 
clear arsenals,"  he  said,  "the  less  chance 
they  will  be  kept  obedient."  "  " 

Second,  he  declared  that  the  strategy  of 
deterrence  has  its  own  "Inner  logic"  which. 
In  fact,  does  not  reduce,  but  Increases  the 
risk  of  military  conflict.  Deterrence  is  based 
on  the  credibility  of  the  threat  and  this 
credibility  can  only  be  Insured  by  definite 
military  action,  thus  encouraging  periodic 
military  adventures. 

Third.  Gorbachev  attacked  what  he  con- 
sidered the  basic  premise  of  deterrence— 
that  man  is  Inherently  violent  and  war  Is  a 
manifestation  of  this  human  instinct.  By 
taking  the  optimistic  viewpoint,  he  denied 
an  important  strand  In  Soviet  political  and 
sociological  literature  that  claims  that  capi- 
talist man  Is  aggressive  by  nature  given  the 
harshly  competitive  system  under  which  he 
lives." 

Finally,  he  argued  that  there  is  no 
common  definition  of  what  Is  rational  and 
what  is  irrational  and  therefore.  It  Is  dan- 
gerous to  trust  a  doctrine  which  assumes 
that  everyone  will  act  according  to  the  same 
standards.  This  substantive  denunciation  of 
deterrence  is  supplemented  with  a  moral  cri- 
tique that  attacks  the  policy  for  Its  reliance 
on  threat  and  force.  He  asked,  in  his  own 
words.  "How  can  educated  leaders  consider 
behavior  generally  considered  unacceptable 
in  relations  between  people  normal  for  rela- 
tions between  states?"  '• 

Throughout  Gorbachev's  new  approach  to 
security  and  his  critique  of  the  strategy  of 


deterrence  is  the  aaaumptlon  that  war  Is  un- 
accepUble  in  the  nuclear  age.  In  his  address 
to  the  forum  he  mentioned  "the  dominant 
contradiction  between  war  and  peace,  be- 
tween the  existence  and  nonexistence  of  hu- 
manity."  "  If  war  threatens  the  destruction 
of  all  humanity,  in  his  analysis,  then  It  can 
not  be  a  legitimate  means  of  politics.  At  the 
forum,  Gorbachev  placed  himself  on  the  re- 
formist side  of  a  long-standing  debate  in  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  contemporary  validity 
of  Clausewitz's  formula  that  war  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  politics  by  other  means  (en- 
dorsed by  Lenin  himself).  Brezhnev  used 
the  Clausewitz  maxim  to  support  "just" 
wars  continuing  the  politics  of  socialism  as 
opposed  to  "unjust"  wars  enhancing  the 
capitalist  position.  In  this  speech.  Gorlsa- 
chev  argued  that  world  war  no  longer  fits 
within  this  framework."  Elsewhere,  he  has 
been  more  categorical  In  his  criticism  of  the 
legitimacy  of  war.  At  the  Party  Congress,  he 
sUted: 

"In  a  word,  the  modem  world  has  become 
too  small  and  fragile  for  wars  and  the  poli- 
tics of  force.  It  will  be  impossible  to  save 
and  preserve  It.  if  we  do  not  break— decisive- 
ly and  lrrev<Kably— with  the  manner  of 
thoughts  and  actions  which  .  .  .  were  built 
on  the  acceptabihty  and  permissibility  of 
wars  and  armed  conflicts."  " 

Gorbachev  has  abandoned  the  distinction 
between  just  and  unjust  wars  in  his  own 
rhetoric,  supporting  those  Soviet  theorists 
who  have  been  arguing  that  war  Is  "Incom- 
patible with  the  movement  of  history."  " 

"IirrEROEPERDClKX"  AND  INTERIIATIONAL 
RXLATIOHS 

Another  central  feature  of  Gorbachev's 
world  view  and,  consequently,  a  major 
theme  of  his  address  to  the  Moscow  fonmi 
is  the  growing  trend  In  his  Ideological  think- 
ing away  from  rivalry  and  competition  be- 
tween nations  towards  an  increasing  "inter- 
dependence" in  the  development  of  contem- 
porary International  relations.  This  has 
been  one  of  the  most  significant  revisions  of 
Soviet  doctrine  since  the  theory  of  "peace- 
ful coexistence."  Though  several  Influential 
Soviet  theorisU,  including  Georgli  Shakhna- 
zarov.  Ivan  Frolov,  Vadim  Zagladin  and  B. 
T.  Grlgorian.  has  been  developing  this 
notion  of  global  Interdependence  and  unity 
for  several  years.  Gorbachev  has  been  the 
only  Soviet  leader  willing  to  legitimize  this 
political  thinking  as  part  of  his  new  Soviet 
world  view. 

Interdependence  theory  has  its  roots  in 
the  Soviet  science  of  "globalistics. "  Devel- 
oped In  the  mid-1970s,  prominent  globalist 
theorists  traced  two  trends  In  the  contempo- 
rary International  system.  First,  they  de- 
picted the  growing  interrelationships  and 
"Intercormectedness"  between  all  nations  as 
a  result  of  the  internationalization  of  the 
economy,  the  development  of  more  sophisti- 
cated and  more  efficient  means  of  mass 
communication,  and  the  Increasing  number 
of  personal  and  cultural  exchanges.  Second, 
they  Identified  a  set  of  problems— the  global 
problems— that  threaten  mankind  as  a 
whole  and.  consequently,  can  only  be  solved 
by  the  united  efforts  of  all  nations.  The  re- 
lationship between  both  trends  Is  dialecti- 
cal: the  global  problems  enhance  Interde- 
pendence, which  is  Itself  necessary  to  solve 
the  global  problems.  Armed  with  this  analy- 
sis of  world  development,  the  globallsts 
have  attempted  to  deemphaslze  what  Sovi- 
ets have  long  characterized  as  the  deep 
chasm  between  the  capitalist  and  socialist 
systems  and  instead,  to  encourage  mankind 
to  recognize  the  essential  unity  that  haa  de- 
veloped in  the  International  system.  They 


have  altered  the  traditional  Soviet  vision  of 
a  future  Utopia  from  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  socialism  to  a  world  based  on  "growing 
mutual  understanding,  agreement  and  the 
unity  of  mankind."  **  In  their  analysis,  this 
unity  would  no  longer  require  a  claasless,  so- 
cialist world  society  but.  In  fact,  would  rec- 
ognize and  support  the  diversity  of  social, 
economic  and  cultural  systems. 

Gorbachev  has  adopted  the  essence  of  the 
globalist  approach.  In  the  new  style  and  lan- 
guage of  most  of  his  speeches,  the  Soviet 
leader  has  virtually  eliminated  the  standard 
anti-imperialist  and  anti-capitalist  rhetoric 
that  has  become  a  hallmark  of  most  Soviet 
foreign  policy  pronouncements.  At  the 
forum.  Gorbachev  avoided  the  labels  "capi- 
talist" and  Imperialist, "  using  more  neutral 
language.  In  his  account  of  Reykjavik,  he 
referred  to  the  United  States  only  as  "the 
other  side, "  while  in  his  section  on  the 
Middle  East,  he  did  not  lay  blame  on  what 
in  the  rhetoric  of  earlier  leaders  would  have 
been  called.  "Imperialist  and  Zionist  cir- 
cles." He  noted  instead  how  the  "interests 
of  many  nations.  .  .  intersect  there.""  Gor- 
bachev has  perhaps  deliberately  toned  down 
his  rhetoric  for  this  international  audience, 
but  In  nearly  all  of  his  previous  addresses  he 
has  avoided  the  standard  Soviet  method  of 
analysis  which  places  the  blame  for  all 
International  problems  on  "the  Imperialists" 
and  has  not  used  harshly  critical,  class- 
based  language. 

Regarding  substantive  Issues.  Gorbachev 
has  accepted  the  globallsts"  analysis  of  the 
two  fundamental  trends  in  the  international 
system.  As  he  explained  at  the  forum: 

"A  notable  feature  of  recent  decades  has 
been  that  for  the  first  time  in  Its  history 
mankind  as  a  whole,  and  not  only  Individual 
representatives,  has  begun  to  feel  that  It  Is 
one  entity,  to  see  global  relationships  be- 
tween man,  society  and  nature,  and  to  assess 
the  consequences  of  material  activities."  " 

Rather  than  emphasizing  the  differences 
between  the  social  systems,  he  stressed  our 
"common  home"  and  the  effort  to  protect 
"our  one  big  family  of  humanity.""  In  the 
forum  speech,  he  repeated  what  has  become 
an  Important  slogan  of  the  new  thinking: 

"The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet  people 
consider  themselves  part  of  an  International 
community.  The  worries  of  all  mankind  are 
our  worries,  its  pain  is  our  pain  and  its 
hopes  are  our  hopes."" 

This  Idealistic  rhetoric  marics  a  sharp 
break  with  previous  Soviet  practice,  in 
which  leaders  reserved  such  language  only 
for  descriptions  of  unity  among  the  socialist 
nations  or  the  woriclng  class  as  a  whole. 
Gorbachev  has  advanced  a  new  socialist 
world  view  which  emphasizes  the  common 
threats,  problems  and  capabilities  of  man- 
kind as  a  whole,  as  opposed  to  the  "irrecon- 
cilable differences"  that  have  always  sepa- 
rated the  social  systems.  As  (Gorbachev  told 
the  French  Parliament  in  what  is  often  con- 
sidered to  be  his  first  presentation  of  the 
new  thinlcing: 

"Despite  all  our  differences  In  political 
and  philosophical  views,  in  Ideals  and 
values,  we  must  remember  one  thing:  we  are 
aU  keepers  of  the  flame  of  life  handed  down 
to  us  by  earlier  generations."  " 

Gorbachev  has  also  adopted  the  globalist 
analysis  of  world  problems,  which  has  now 
ttecome  a  common  theme  in  his  speeches. 
"tThel  logic  of  an  Interrelated  and  integral 
world."  he  said  at  the  forum.  "...  requires 
the  solution  of  other  global  problem  such  as 
food,  ecology,  energy,  and  worldwide  liter- 
acy, education  and  medical  care."  •»  Former 
Soviet  leaders  have  accepted  the  concept  of 
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glotel  probtcma.  but  have  attempted  to  fit 
them  within  %  narrow  clan  frameworii.  As 
Chemenko  nld: 

"The  problema  of  war  and  peace,  lilte  all 
the  glotial  problema,  do  not  exist  by  them- 
•elves.  They  are  inseparable  from  the 
world's  social  contradictions  and  from  the 
development  of  the  class  strutsle."  *■ 

In  contrast,  Oorbachev  has  used  the 
common  threat  of  the  global  problems  to 
support  his  calls  for  unity,  cooperation  and 
doae  interaction  amonc  all  nations. 

These  two  "new  realities  of  the  nuclear 
age"— the  new  stage  of  the  arms  race  and 
the  growing  interdependence  within  the 
intenaatlonai  system— are  doaely  Interrelat- 
ed in  Oorbochev's  world  view.  Changing  the 
foeus  of  the  globalist  theorists.  Oorbachev 
has  framed  the  nuclear  arms  race  as  the 
foremast  global  problem  upon  which  all 
others  are  based.  The  recognition  of  the  all- 
embracing  threat  of  nuclear  war  Is  a  great 
"moral  and  political  school"  promoting 
interdependence.  And  this  threat,  Oorba- 
chev says,  can  only  be  eliminated  through 
coordinated  interaction  which  is  the  key 
feature  of  this  interdependent  world.  Thus, 
Gorbachev's  view  of  the  new  realities  of  the 
nuclear  age  is  the  foundation  for  his  new 
approach  to  international  relations.  He  has 
■et  it  forth,  he  claims.  In  order  to  foster  the 
unity  of  mankind  in  an  attempt  to  save  civi- 
Uiation  from  the  universal  threat  of  nuclear 
destruction  and  other  global  problems. 

ooasACHXv's  mw  atpsoach 

Previous  Soviet  leaders  have  always  ad- 
vanced a  simple  solution  to  every  world 
problem— strengthen  aoclalism.  By  making  a 
distinction  between  socialism  and  Imperlal- 
Im.  asserting  that  the  former  Is  dedicated 
to  peace  and  the  latter  is  Inherently  In- 
clined towards  sggression,  these  leaders 
have  argued  that  anything  that  advances 
the  cause  of  socialism  advances  peace  and 
the  coming  of  the  problem- free  socialist 
Utopia.  As  Chemenko  said.  "The  success  of 
the  preservation  and  strengthening  of  peace 
depends  ...  on  how  great  the  influence  of 
socialist  countries  is  In  the  world  arena."  " 
It  Is  against  this  logic  on  both  sides  of  the 
ideological  divide  that  Oorbachev  has  re- 
peatedly called  for  a  "revolutionary  trans- 
formation of  outlook."  At  the  forum.  Oorba- 
chev explained  the  essence  of  his  new  ap- 
proach: 

"In  view  of  the  rising  danger  of  a  new 
spiral  in  the  arms  race  and  of  the  drastic  ex- 
acerbation of  regional  and.  what  we  call, 
global  problems,  we  must  waste  no  more 
time  trying  to  outplay  each  other  and  to 
gain  unilateral  advantages.  The  stake  in 
such  a  game  is  too  high- the  survival  of  hu- 
manity." ■* 

Just  as  he  has  abandoned  the  class-baaed, 
divisive  rhetoric  of  the  former  Soviet  ortho- 
doxy, so  has  Oorbachev  rejected  the  analy 
sis  of  a  world  in  which  mutual  action  Is  par- 
alyzed by  the  irreconcilable  divide  between 
the  two  opposing  social  systems.  At  the 
Party  Congress,  in  Valadivostok.  in  Paris 
and  in  Delhi,  Oorbachev  criticised  both 
aides  for  "class  narrow-mindedness"  and 
"national  egoism."  International  relations, 
he  states,  must  not  be  buUt  on  s  search  for 
unilateral  benefit  to  others'  detriment.** 

The  only  solution  for  such  national 
egoism,  Oorbachev  argues,  arises  out  of  the 
logic  interdependence  and  the  global  prob- 
lema As  he  said  In  his  address  to  the  French 
Parliament: 

"Not  a  single  nation,  not  a  single  state  is 
capable  of  solving  the  existing  problems 
alone.  And  the  old  baggage  of  disunity,  con- 


frontation  and   mistrust   Impedes   unifica- 
tion." " 

Thus,  he  has  advanced  the  call  "to  rise 
above  our  differences"  as  one  of  the  key 
principles  of  his  new  approach  to  Interna- 
tional relations.  In  contrast  to  the  outdated 
definition  of  peaceful  coexistence  as  "a  spe- 
cific form  of  class  struggle.**  Oorbachev 
has.  in  his  speeches,  refocused  the  Soviet 
world  view  away  from  competition  and  rival- 
ry to  cooperation  and  "mutual  interaction" 
among  all  nations.  "Confrontation  Is  not  an 
innate  defect  in  our  relations  (with  the  capi- 
talist countries]."  he  said  in  an  earlier 
speech.  "It  is,  rather,  an  anomaly  and  there 
is  no  inevitability  of  its  preservation."  "  In 
OortMchev's  analysis,  the  new  realities  of 
the  nuclear  age  have  made  the  move  from 
the  anomaly  of  confrontation  to  "close,  con- 
structive Interaction"  an  objective  stage  in 
the  development  of  international  relations 
and,  therefore,  a  prerequisite  for  the  contin- 
ued survival  of  humanity. 

TMsmw  OTon* 

Since  his  "January  proposal"  to  eliminate 
all  nuclear  weapons  by  the  year  2000.  Oor- 
bachev has  added  an  Important  new  aspect 
to  the  reformed  Soviet  world  view— the 
vision  of  a  new  utopta.  Every  Soviet  leader 
since  Lenin  has  used  the  idea  of  a  socialist 
Utopia  as  an  important  legitimizing  justifi- 
cation for  current  hardships.  This  was  the 
stereotypical  socialist  Utopia  In  which  ex- 
ploitation would  disappear  and  economic 
abundance,  distributed  equitably,  would 
lead  mankind  to  new  heights  of  creativity 
and  achievement.  Brezhnev  relied  less  and 
less  on  this  Utopian  vision  in  an  effort  to 
focus  on  concrete,  visible  improvements  In 
the  socialist  economy  and  in  living  stand- 
ards. Oorbachev  has  revived  this  Utopia,  but 
In  a  substantially  new  form.  The  vision  of  a 
world  socialist  future  has  been  replaced  in 
his  world  view  with  a  nuclear-free  future.  In 
the  Delhi  Declaration.  Oorbachev  affirmed 
a  new  Utopian  goal: 

"It  is  necessary  to  change  the  existing 
world  situation  and  to  build  a  nuclear 
weapon-free  world,  free  of  violence  and 
hatred,  fear  and  suspicion."  ** 

At  the  forum.  Oorbachev  placed  the 
greatest  emphasis  yet  on  this  vision  of  a  de- 
militarized, nuclear-free  world.  He  said: 

"The  past  is  no  model  for  the  future.  Man 
living  on  the  threshold  of  the  twenty-first 
century  knows  a  great  deal  and  can  do  a 
great  deal.  That  is  why  he  must  realize  the 
need  to  demilitarize  the  world.  We  believe  it 
possible  to  build  such  a  world  and  we  shall 
do  everything  to  ensure  success  of  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  ambitious  social  goal 
ever."  *• 

Oorbachev  introduced  the  concept  of  a 
"post-nuclear  age"  in  which  the  world  would 
be  immune  to  violence,  militarism  and  the 
attempts  to  dictate  to  others  by  threats  and 
force.  But  most  importantly  for  Oorbachev, 
this  new  age  is  not  an  exclusively  socialist 
age,  but  one  in  which  the  underlying  as- 
sumption is  that  the  social  systems  can  and 
will  exist  together,  cooperating  in  an  inter- 
dependent world.  As  he  said  at  the  forum, 
this  stage  will  finally  bring  the  "humaniza- 
tion"  of  international  relations. 

This  vision  of  a  nuclear-free  Utopia  with  a 
place  for  all  societies  and  social  systems  is 
the  conclusion  Gorbachev  comes  to  in  his 
new  world  view.  He  has  replaced  what  he 
and  his  group  regard  as  the  outworn  pros- 
pect of  socialism's  final  victory  with  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  present  and  future  legitima- 
cy of  the  world's  diversity.  He  has  replaced 
a  world  view  tiaaed  on  unilateral  advantage 
to  one  that  places  global  or  "all-human" 


tasks  at  the  forefront  of  socialism's  agenda. 
And  finally,  he  has  replaced  the  classic 
Soviet-Marxist  dialectic  with  a  vision  of  the 
world's  development  presumably  Intended 
for  all  nations,  regardless  of  their  economic 
and  social  systems. 

Western  analysts  have  been  debating  the 
significance  of  Gorbachev's  new  thinking 
for  the  Soviet  policy-making  process.  Does 
Oorbachev  base  his  foreign  policy  on  this 
new  world  view?  Is  It  merely  a  public  rela- 
tions enterprise?  The  debate  on  this  Issue 
continues,  but  clearly  there  are  elements  of 
both  propaganda  and  practical  policy  In  his 
new  approach.  On  the  domestic  front.  Oor- 
twchev's  radical  reformulation  of  the  tradi- 
tional Soviet  world  view  could  have  tremen- 
dous repercussions  in  the  society  as  a  whole. 
The  Soviet  leader  has  changed  the  very 
nature  and  language  of  debate  in  the  Soviet 
Union  on  international  affairs,  and  has  cre- 
ated a  new  Soviet  orthodoxy  which  will 
affect  school  curricula,  workplace  propagan- 
da and,  if  It  is  extended  over  a  period  of 
time,  may  affect  the  societal  attitudes  and 
perceptions  of  the  public  at  large.  In  the 
international  arena,  Gorbachev's  foreign 
policies  have  begun  to  reflect  the  funda- 
mental tenets  of  his  new  thinking.  It  is 
toward  a  discussion  of  these  policies  that  we 
now  turn. 

ncnxxsirniiG  ths  worlb  idcal 

In  his  speech  to  the  International  fonmi, 
Gorbachev  enumerated  a  series  of  specific 
Soviet  foreign  policy  initiatives  that  he  con- 
sidered to  be  manifestations  of  the  "new 
thinking"  in  international  affairs.  Although 
he  listed  a  large  number  of  Soviet  policies 
that  are  consistent  with  the  new  thinking  In 
his  address,  this  portion  of  the  report  will 
focus  on  those  policies  that  reflect  signifi- 
cant, constituent  elements  of  the  Oorbachev 
world  outlook.  Three  of  these  foreign  policy 
areas  that  Gorbachev  considers  most  impor- 
tant are  1>  arms  control:  2)  policy  towards 
the  countries  of  the  Asian/Pacific  basin  and 
the  Middle  East:  and  3)  (Killcy  towards  the 
non-aligned.  Less  Developed  Countries  of 
the  Third  World  (LDCs). 

On  arms  control.  Oorijachev  cited  in  his 
speech  the  Soviet  plan  to  eliminate  nuclear 
and  other  mass  destruction  weapons  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  by  the  year  2000.  As 
elements  of  that  proposal.  Oorbachev  high- 
lighted the  USSR's  moratorium  on  nuclear 
testing  and  the  proposals  made  by  Gortja- 
chev  himself  at  Reykjavik  concerning  the 
50-to-100%  reductions  of  nuclear  offensive 
arms. 

First  announced  on  January  15.  IMM,  the 
Soviet  plan  for  the  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons  constitutes  an  attempt  to  translate 
into  practical,  step-by-step  measures  Gorba- 
chev's vision  of  a  nuclear-free  Utopia 
Whether  or  not  a  nuclear-free  world  is  con- 
sidered a  real  possibility  by  Oorbachev  is 
less  Important  than  the  fact  that  he  has 
outlined  a  broad  plan  for  political,  diplomat- 
ic, economic,  and  military  actions  In  pursuit 
of  what  he  regards  as  a  more  stable  world 
situation.  Gorbachev's  address  at  the  forum 
in  Moscow  should  be  viewed  as  an  attempt 
to  draw  together  and  reiterate  the  key 
Soviet  foreign  policy  Initiatives  that  are 
aimed  at  the  implementation  of  the  new 
thinking's  idealism. 

Begun  in  August  of  198S.  and  extended  a 
number  of  times  over  a  period  of  eighteen 
months,  the  Soviet  moratorium  on  nuclear 
tests  provided  a  practical  backdrop  to  Mos- 
cow's continued  insistence  that  a  t>an  on 
such  tests— tests  that  are  necessary  for  the 
creation  of  new,  advanced  nuclear  weap- 


ons—is the  best  way  to  proceed  towards  rad- 
ical reductions  in  atomic  weapons  and  even- 
tual disarmament.  The  logic  in  the  Soviet 
position  is  simple:  in  order  to  proceed  with 
arms  reductions,  they  argue,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  agree  to  not  develop  or  build  any 
new  arms.  Statements  from  the  USSR  on 
this  issue  have  consistently  stressed  this 
point  both  during  the  moratorium  and  after 
It  ended.  Gorbachev  himself  has  said,  "We 
are  firmly  convinced  that  putting  an  end  to 
nuclear  explosions  is  the  simplest  way  to- 
wards curtailing  the  arms  race.*"  and  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  now  to  affirm  its 
willingness  to  resume  the  moratorium  on 
nuclear  tests  if  the  United  States  also  stops 
its  own  nuclear  testing.  Given  the  moratori- 
um and  Its  extensions  until  February  of  this 
year,  the  continuing  Soviet  sUtements  on 
the  urgency  of  the  testing  Issue,  and  the  of- 
fering to  resume  the  moratorium.  It  is  clear 
that  Gorbachev  and  the  Soviet  leadership 
see  themselves  as  moving  forward  In  accord- 
ance with  the  January  15.  19M  plan  for  the 
elimination  of  mass  destruction  weapons, 
and  are  in  line  with  the  new  thinking  in 
international  affairs  that  they  are  calling 
for. 

Consistent  with  the  Soviet  view  that  nu- 
clear weapons  can  only  be  reduced  if  the  US 
and  the  USSR  agree  to  refrain  from  the  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  new  types 
and  quantities  of  strategic  armaments,  Oor- 
bachev proposed  massive  cuts  In  nuclear  ar- 
senals at  the  Reykjavik  Summit  and  linked 
those  cuts  with  a  requirement  that  the  US 
abstain  from  out-of-laboratory  testing  and 
deployment  of  SDI  weapons  systems.  He 
has  continuously  stated  that  the  SDI  pro- 
gram will  open  up  an  entirely  new  sphere  In 
the  arms  race,  and  that  In  order  to  proceed 
down  the  road  toward  the  reduction  and 
elimination  of  nuclear  weapons,  plans  for 
new  weapons  such  as  SDI  systems  must  be 
halted,  and  the  testing  of  these  systems'  ele- 
menU  should  Ideally  be  stopped. 

This  link  that  the  Soviets  see  between 
SDI  and  the  testing  Issue  was  elucidated  by 
V,  Matveev,  a  writer  for  the  Soviet  newspa- 
per tzvtttiia,  when  he  wrote  about  a  report 
from  an  American  newspaper  stating  that 
the  Pentagon  Intends  to  conduct  100  nucle- 
ar tests  this  year.  "What  is  the  reason  for 
such  a  slap  in  the  face  to  millions  of  people 
and  many  governments  who  are  looiLing  to 
the  US  to  avoid  taking  such  disastrous 
steps?",  he  writes.  "Obviously  it  is  the  SDI 
program— the  single  most  destabilizing 
weapon  In  the  world,  even  if  you  Include  nu- 
clear weapons  themselves.  ...  It  is  well 
luiown  that  already  a  number  of  the  tests 
conducted  in  the  Nevada  desert  are  connect- 
ed to  the  research  and  development  of 
SDI.*'  Acconling  to  Gorbachev's  new  doc- 
trine, the  SDI  program  is  something  to  be 
curtailed  not  only  because  it  could  lead  to 
significant  Western  technological  advan- 
tages, but  because  within  the  framework  of 
the  new  thinking,  it  threatens  the  very 
foimdatlon  of  the  Soviet  leader's  ideal  pro- 
gram. It  is  the  sjmibolic  manifestation  of 
the  arms  race's  internal  dynamic  as  well  as 
its  new,  dangerous,  and  technologically  ad- 
vanced stage.  SDI  is  the  incarnation  of  all 
that  Is  in  opposition  to  Gorbachev's  new 
Utopia  because  it  is  a  practical  expression  of 
the  new  thinking's  anti-theory. 

Recognizing  that  significant  reductions  in 
nuclear  weaponry  raise  the  importance  of 
conventional  force  levels,  Oorbachev  aUud- 
ed  to  the  June,  1986  Budapest  Appeal  of  the 
Warsaw  Treaty  Organization  (WTO)  in  his 
forum  speech: 

"Along  with  our  allies,  we  undertook  bold 
and  large-scale  steps  concerning  confidence- 


buUdlng  measures  and  the  reduction  of  con- 
ventional arms  and  armed  forces  In  Europe. 
We  expressed  readiness  to  have  chemical 
weapons  totally  abolished."** 

This  mention  of  the  Budapest  Appeal  In 
the  Forum  address  was  perhaps  Intended  by 
Oorbachev  as  an  Illustration  of  the  specific 
measures  that  would  make  up  the  new  polit- 
ical thinking.  The  Budapest  Appeal  itself 
states  as  its  aim  the  achievement  of  "a  radi- 
cal change  for  the  better  In  the  present 
complex  International  situation",  and  said 
that  It  hoped  to  convince  the  NATO  nations 
to  "embark  on  the  path  towards  real  disar- 
mament." *»  In  the  Appeal,  the  SovleU  and 
their  allies  proposed  reduction  measures 
that  the  pre-Oorbachev  leadership  had  con- 
sistently rejected  when  those  measures  were 
proposed  by  NATO  member  sUtes.  For  ex- 
ample, the  WTO  proposal  called  for  the  in- 
clusion of  the  entire  European  continent  up 
to  the  Ural  Mountains  In  the  confidence- 
building  measure  and  reduction  area.  It  also 
called  for  on-site  Inspection  of  reduction 
areas  and  exit-entry  checkpoints  for  the  de- 
mobilizing troops  to  pass  through.** 

The  sections  of  the  Budapest  Appeal  that 
are  most  consistent  with  the  new  thinking 
as  Oorbachev  outlined  it  in  his  Forum 
speech  deal  with  the  proposals  aimed,  ac- 
cording to  Oorbachev,  at  basing  the  military 
alliances  in  Europe  in  accordance  with  clear- 
ly defensive  strategies.  In  the  Forum  ad- 
dress, Oorbachev  said, 

"It  is  important,  in  our  view,  while  scaling 
down  military  confrontation,  to  carry 
through  such  measures  as  would  make  it 
possible  to  lessen,  or  better  still,  altogether 
exclude  the  possibUity  of  a  surprise  attack. 
The  most  dangerous  offensive  arms  must  be 
removed  from  the  zone  of  contact.  Quite 
naturally,  military  doctrines  must  be  purely 
of  defensive  nature."  ** 

For  the  purpose  of  implementing  this  de- 
fensive strategy.  sUtes  the  Budapest 
Appeal, 

"It  is  suggested  that  an  agreement  be 
reached  straight  away  on  a  considerable  re- 
duction in  the  tactical  strike  aviation  forces 
of  both  military-political  alliances  In 
Europe,  and  also  on  the  deconcentratlon  of 
troops  along  the  line  of  contact  of  these  alli- 
ances." *• 

On  the  surface  at  least,  the  Warsaw  Pact 
proposals  do  appear  to  be  consistent  with 
thte  line  of  thinking.  They  envisage  a  reduc- 
tion by  25%  of  the  present  level  of  tactical 
air  forces  and  land  forces  by  the  early  nine- 
ties. Although  both  sides  dispute  the  other's 
figures  for  the  exact  levels  of  Warsaw  Pact 
troop  strength.  Gorbachev  has  expressed  a 
willingness  to  discuss  the  Issue  and  has  al- 
lowed for  the  discrepancy  by  proposing  in 
the  Budapest  Appeal: 

"A  one-time  mutual  reduction  in  the  nu- 
merical strength  of  the  forces  of  states  of 
the  opposing  mlUtary-poUtical  alliances  by 
100-150  thousand  troops  from  each  side 
within  one  or  two  years  ...  as  an  initial 
step."  ♦' 

Clearly,  if  the  Budapest  Appeal  had  sug- 
gested an  exact  number  for  the  initial  re- 
duction, the  disputed  data  issue  would  be 
considerably  more  difficult  to  resolve. 

OortMChev  further  proposes  that  ulti- 
mately NATO  and  the  WTO  demobilize  in 
the  aggregate  a  total  of  one  million  men.** 
This  would  amount  to  an  approximate  re- 
duction from  one  million  men  on  each  side 
to  close  to  500  thousand  on  each  side.** 

The  Budapest  proposals  also  envisage  a 
reduction  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  with  a 
range  of  up  to  l.OOO  kUometers.  and  focus 
largely  on  reducing  the  tactical  air  strike  ca- 


pabilities of  each  alliance."  This  latter 
point  concerning  the  air  strike  capabiliUes  is 
important  to  note,  because  it  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  such  air  capabUities  that,  according 
to  Oorbachev,  will  help  to  put  the  European 
alliances  on  a  defensive  footing. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  Budapest  Appeal, 
the  Warsaw  Treaty  nations  put  forth  the 
belief  that  their  proposals  on  conventional 
arms  reductions  will  instiU  NATO  and  WTO 
with  defensive  postures,  when  they  state, 
"In  the  Intereste  of  security  In  Enm«>e  and 
the  whole  world,  the  military  concepts  and 
doctrines  of  the  military  alliances  must  be 
based  on  defensive  principles",  and  claim 
that  the  WTO  nations  are  In  favor  of  a  "si- 
multaneous dl8l>andment  of  both  milltarT 
alliances."  *'  Together  with  the  proposed 
confidence-building  measures  and  specific 
suggestions  for  the  eventual  removal  and 
demobilization  of  500,000  troops  for  each 
European  alliance,  the  statements  on  the  es- 
Ubllshment  of  defensive  military  postures 
seem  to  Oorbachev  and  the  WTO  member 
states  not  only  reasonable  In  terms  of 
mutual  security,  but  wholly  In  line  with  the 
new  thinking's  philosophy. 

Manifestations  of  Gorbachev's  new  think- 
ing in  his  Asian  policy  stand  out  most  clear- 
ly when  examined  with  a  sense  of  historical 
perspective.  The  approaches  of  the  USSR  to 
the  problems  of  differing  theaters  of  con- 
flict or  tension  during  the  Brezhnev  years 
are  qualitatively  different  from  the  ap- 
proaches taken  by  the  Oorbarfiev  leader- 
ship. The  concept  of  multilateral  confer- 
ences for  the  solution  of  security  problems 
and  the  promotion  of  regional  cooperation 
among  sUtes  provides  a  good  focal  point 
through  which  to  view  the  new  thinking  of 
the  present  General  Secretary.  In  his 
speech  at  Vladivostok  in  July  of  1988,  Oor- 
bachev proposed  the  convening  of  an  Inter- 
national conference  to  deal  with  security 
and  cooperation  in  the  Asian/Pacific  region. 
He  suggested  that  this  conference  be  similar 
in  intention  and  spirit  to  the  Helsinki  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  (CSCE)  of  1973-1975.  Where  Gorba- 
chev's proposal  differs  from  the  Brezhnew 
CSCE  proposals  can  be  seen  In  the  former's 
Insistence  that  the  United  SUtes  be  Includ- 
ed from  the  start  In  the  Asian  conference. 
He  not  only  acceded  to  US  parUcipatlon  in 
an  Asian  conference  in  his  Vladivostok 
speech,  but  announced  his  view  that  Ameri- 
can participation  is  a  necessity: 

"We  clearly  realize  that  the  U.S.  is  a  great 
Pacific  power,  primarily  because  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  country's  population  lives 
on  the  shores  of  this  ocean. .  .  .  Besides,  the 
United  States  undoubtedly  has  important, 
legitimate  economic  and  political  interests 
In  the  region.  ...  No  doubt,  without  the 
U.S..  without  its  participation,  it  is  Impossi- 
ble to  resolve  the  problem  of  security  and 
cooperation  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  a  way 
that  would  satisfy  all  nations  in  the 
region."  **  ,_       .. 

Gorbachev's  sUtements  at  Vladivostok 
stand  in  stark  contrast  to  the  Brezhnev  at- 
tempts in  the  early  19708  to  convene  an  aU- 
European  conference  without  the  participa- 
tion of  the  US,  and  are  different  from  the 
United  SUtes'  own  attempU  to  prevent  the 
Soviet  Union  from  taking  an  active  or  signif- 
icant part  in  the  peace  process  in  the  Middle 
East.  According  to  the  logic  of  the  new 
thinking,  Gorbachev's  approach  is  the 
better  one  because  it  does  not  seek  to  guar- 
antee unlUteral  security  advantages  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Brezhnev  approach  to 
Europe  and  the  US  approach  to  the  Middle 
East  are  viewed  as  outmoded  ways  of  imple- 
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menting  policy  became  in  each  InaUnce  the 
country  ooooemed  wu/is  attempUnc  to 
gain  advantace*  In  the  Intereata  of  national 
aecurtty  over  thoae  of  International  aecurlty. 
Um  latter  being  undeniably  more  important 
In  the  advanced  nuclear  age. 

Soviet  poUdea  toward  the  Middle  East 
provide  us  with  yet  another  example  of  the 
way  In  which  Oorbachev't  approach  to  re- 
gional security  Issues  differs  from  that  of 
Breshnev.  In  the  1970s.  Breahnev  took  a 
■eries  of  unilateral  acUons  in  the  Middle 
East  hoping  to  advance  Soviet  foreign  policy 
Intereata.  He  was  quite  vocal  about  the  sup- 
port for  Bgypt  and  Syria  In  the  early  1970t. 
attempting  to  make  It  very  clear  to  the 
United  SUtes  that  the  U8RR  would  not 
stand  by  and  let  Its  friends  In  the  region 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  Israel  and  the  US.  He 
was  proud  of  the  newly  won  parity  with  the 
United  States,  and  was  quite  willing  to  let 
the  capitalist  camp  know  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  not  afraid  to  use  Its  new  military 
power.  Breshnev'a  support  for  his  Middle 
Cast  clients  was  clearly  expressed  during 
the  Tom  KIppur  war  in  1973.  During  this 
conflict,  the  Egyptian  army  found  Itself  In 
serious  danger  of  being  annihilated,  and 
Breahnev  threatened,  and  even  began,  to  in- 
troduce Soviet  military  personnel  and  equip- 
ment to  save  the  Egyptians,  prompting  the 
United  States  to  put  into  effect  a  worldwide 
military  alert. 

In  contrast  to  the  Brezhnev  approach, 
Gorbachev  has  continually  emphasized  the 
danger  for  the  superpowers  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  Is  there,  he  claims,  that  a  regional 
conflict,  of  only  minor  concern  to  the  US 
and  the  USSR,  could  escalate  Into  a  super- 
power confrontation  Involving  nuclear 
weapons.  Thus  he  states  In  the  Forum 
speech: 

"Settlement  of  regional  conflicts  is  a  dic- 
tate of  our  time.  And  our  Initiatives  on  the 
Middle  East  may  serve  as  an  example  of  our 
approach  to  the  problem.  It  is  a  major  nerve 
center  on  our  planet.  The  interests  of  many 
nations,  and  not  only  the  Arabs  and  Israel, 
intersect  there.  It  is  a  crossroads  of  histo- 
ries, religions  and  cultures.  Therefore  we  be- 
lieve In  the  need  for  a  very  responsible,  cau- 
tious and  even  delicate  approach.  Power  pol- 
itics, piracy  and  constant  threaU  of  force 
are  unacceptable."  " 

In  Asia  as  In  other  regions  of  the  world, 
mutual  security  is  Gorbachev's  declared  ob- 
jective, while  equal  security  was  Brezhnev's 
stated  goal.  The  key  difference  between  the 
two  is  that  mutual  security  requires  consul- 
tation and  negotiation  with  other  interde- 
pendent nations  In  the  world,  but  equal  se- 
curity for  unilateral  action  in  pursuit  of 
self-centered  national  interests.  Gorbachev 
is  proposing  a  conference  on  Asian  mutual 
security  and  therefore  recognizes  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  SUtes  Ui  that  con- 
ference as  essential.  His  proposals  for  Asia 
are  consistent  with  his  calls  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  "class  narrow-mindedness,  the  primi- 
tive. Ideological,  mechanical  approach  .  . 
to  International  affairs."  They  are  also  in 
line  with  his  recommendations  for  "a  radi- 
cal breaking  of  many  customary  attitudes  to 
foreign  policy,  a  breaking  of  the  traditions 
of  political  thinking,  of  views  on  problems 
of  war  and  peace,  on  defense,  the  security  of 
Individual  states  and  International  securi- 
ty." Coupled  with  sUtemenU  like  thU  one 
from  the  forum  speech  itself,  "We  say:  Let 
us  search  and  act  together.  This  applies  to 
the  Iran-Iraq  war,  the  Central  American 
crisis,  the  Afghan  problem,  and  the  situa- 
tion In  the  south  of  Africa  and  In  Indo- 
china." •*  Gorbachev's  Vladivostok  proposal 


for  an  Asian  conference  can  be  viewed  as  a 
policy  Implementation  prompted  by  the 
philosophical  tenets  contained  in  his  new 
thinking. 

For  the  Soviet  leader,  the  non-aligned 
LOCs  of  the  Third  World  are  a  force  to  be 
allied  with  in  the  quest  for  disarmament 
and  economic  cooperation.  In  rhetorical 
terms,  these  nations  are  natural  allies  for 
Gorbachev  because  they  themselves  would 
benefit  from  a  greater  availability  of  re- 
sources for  economic  growth,  and  Gorba- 
chev sees  the  reduction  of  armaments  as  a 
key  method  for  Increasing  funds  available 
for  that  growth.  In  addition.  Gorbachev's 
emphasis  on  the  International  role  of  the 
LDCs  flu  theoretically  Into  his  world  view. 
In  his  sUtemenU  on  international  affairs, 
he  constantly  stresses  the  global  nature  of 
the  LDCs'  problems  (e.g..  poverty.  Illiteracy, 
hunger)  and  he  emphasizes  the  need  for  all 
countries  to  work  for  the  resolution  of  these 
global  problems  because  one  global  problem 
cannot  be  separated  from  any  of  the  other 
global  problems.  All  the  world's  problems 
are  Interwlned  Just  as  all  of  the  earth's 
countries  are  interdependent. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  Gorbachev's 
first  trip  as  General  Secretary  ouUlde  of 
Europe,  was  to  India— the  leading  nation  of 
the  Non-Allgned  Movement.  During  his  visit 
there,  he  signed  the  E>elhl  Declaration  with 
Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi.  This  docu- 
ment, continuously  referred  to  by  almost  all 
of  the  Soviet  foreign  policy  figures  as  a  sig- 
nificant formulation  of  the  new  thinking's 
philosophy,  contains  all  of  the  basic  teneU 
of  Gorbachev's  world  outlook.  It  starU,  as 
do  all  of  Gorbachev's  world  policy  sUte- 
menU with  a  warning  on  the  dangers  of 
today's  nuclear  arsenals,  and  goes  on  to  put 
forward  a  series  of  principles  of  internation- 
al life  that  should  ideally  be  adhered  to  by 
all  nations.  Of  particular  relevance  ot  the 
LDCs  are  principles  five,  six,  and  eight: 

"<5)  The  right  of  every  sUte  to  political 
and  economic  Independence  must  be  recog- 
nized and  respected:  A  new  world  order 
must  be  built  to  ensure  economic  Justice  and 
equal  political  security  for  all  nations.  An 
end  to  the  arms  race  is  an  essential  prereq- 
uisite for  the  esUbllshment  of  such  an 
order. 

"(6)  Resources  being  spent  on  armsjnenU 
must  be  channelcKl  towards  social  and  eco- 
nomic development:  Only  disarmament  can 
release  the  enormous  additional  resources 
needed  for  combatting  economic  backward- 
ness and  poverty. 

"(8)  Mankind's  material  and  Intellectual 
potential  must  be  used  to  solve  global  prob- 
lems: Solutions  must  be  found  to  global 
problems  such  as  shortage  of  food,  the 
growth  of  populations,  illeteracy  and  envi- 
ronmental degradation  through  the  effi- 
cient and  appropriate  resources  of  the 
earth.  ...  A  termination  of  the  arms  race 
would  create  better  conditions  for  this  pur- 
pose." " 

Specific  examples  of  Gorbachev's  foreign 
policies  that  are  consistent  with  the  view  ex- 
pressed in  the  Delhi  Declaration  can  be  seen 
In  Soviet  SUtemenU  and  actions  regarding 
the  less  developed  areas  of  Southeast  Asia 
and  Latin  America.  In  both  of  these  regions. 
Soviet  spokesmen  have  expressed  their 
country's  unconditional  support  for  the  nu- 
clear-free zone  treaties:  concerning  Latin 
America.  Foreign  Minister  Shevardnadze 
has  highlighted  the  USSR's  accession  to  the 
Tlatelolco  Treaty  on  nuclear  non-prolifera- 
tion in  Latin  America,  and  at  the  same  time 
publicized  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  one  of  the  f  irat  nuclear  powers  to  sign 


the  Raratonga  Teaty  for  the  non-prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  South  Pacif- 
ic. Commenting  on  the  Issue  of  these  non- 
proliferation  treaties.  Shevardnadze  said: 

"Being  a  consistent  supporter  of  creating 
nuclear-free  zones,  the  Soviet  Union  is  pro- 
foundly convinced  that  progress  In  that  di- 
rection undoubtedly  accords  with  the  task 
of  strengthening  the  regime  of  non-prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  preven- 
tion of  nuclear  war,  creating  the  climate  of 
International  trust  and  detente,  and  eliml- 
natlttg  nuclear  weaports."  " 

Prom  this  sUtement  It  is  clear  that  In  the 
Soviet  view  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  the  general  Improvement  of  physi- 
cal living  conditions  are  inextricably  inter- 
twined. The  trust  gained  by  the  elimination 
and  reduction  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  is 
argued,  can  not  only  Improve  atmospherics 
in  international  politics,  but  will  promote 
economic  cooperation  and  development. 

This  point  receives  further  elaboration 
when  the  Soviet  scholars  and  policy  makers 
turn  to  a  discussion  on  the  LDC  debt  crisis. 
There  is  much  attention  devoted  to  the 
debU  of  the  LDCs  In  the  Soviet  press.  The 
way  out  of  the  crisis,  according  to  these  dis- 
cussions. Is  a  lessening  of  spending  on  arma- 
menU.  Viktor  Volskll.  the  Director  of  the 
Latin  America  Institute,  has  been  particu- 
larly vocal  on  this  issue.  In  an  interview  In 
the  Soviet  government  newspaper  Izveitiia, 
he  sUtes  that  a  shrinking  of  defense  budg- 
eU  In  all  countries  will  not  only  make  the 
IntematloiuU  situation  more  sUble.  but  will 
work  towards  the  solution  of  problems  In 
international  economic  relations.'* 

None  of  the  examples  referred  to  above 
are  meant  to  convey  that  the  Soviet  leader 
is  an  idealist  without  pragmatic  intentions. 
His  proposals  on  arms  control  and  his  desire 
for  reductions  in  all  armamenU  clearly  stem 
In  significant  measure  from  his  expressed 
eagerness  to  reform  the  Soviet  economic 
system.  This  much  he  sUted  quite  plainly  In 
his  fonim  speech.  As  he  said: 

"Before  my  people,  before  you  and  before 
the  whole  world,  I  sUte  with  full  responsi- 
bility that  our  international  policy  is  more 
than  ever  determined  by  our  domestic 
policy,  by  our  interest  In  concentrating  on 
constructive  endeavors  to  improve  our  coun- 
try. This  U  why  we  need  lasting  peace,  pre- 
dicUbility  and  constructiveness  in  interna- 
tional relations."  *" 

His  proposals  for  Asia  In  the  Vladivostok 
speech  are  not  primarily  aimed  at  US  con- 
cerns In  the  region,  but  are  directed  toward 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Proposals 
for  the  removal  of  Soviet  troops  from  Mon- 
golia, a  willingness  to  concede  certain  is- 
lands in  the  Amur  River  to  the  Chinese,  and 
the  announcements  of  new  Soviet  policies 
towards  reconciliation  In  Afghanistan  are 
intended  to  be  noticed  by  the  leaders  In 
Peking.  Gorbachev  clearly  must  hope  that 
less  tension  In  Asia  and  Improvement  in  re- 
lations between  the  world's  two  communist 
glanU  further  economic  cooperation  In  the 
region  and  make  socialism  as  a  system  more 
attractive  to  developing  countries.  Finally, 
Gorbachev's  policies  are  intended  to  indi- 
cate to  leadership  groups  in  the  LDCs  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  aware  of  the  monetary 
problems  of  the  developing  world  and  is  In 
agreement  with  the  LDCs'  own  efforU  to 
achieve  nuclear  disarmament.  Thus,  up  to 
this  point  Gorbachev  has  proven  himself  to 
be  an  able  tactician  in  international  politics 
by  Initiating  policy  actions  and  formulations 
that  he  considers  consistent  with  the  new 
poUtlcal  thinking. 


Whether  or  not  Gorbachev's  policies  are 
motivated  by  his  Ideals  or  his  ideals  have 
been  structured  to  Justify  his  policies  Is  a 
matter  that  requires  further  Investigation 
and  additional  evidence.  Indeed,  there  exlsU 
the  additional  poeslbUlty  that  both  the  poli- 
cies and  the  ideals  are  the  cynical  creations 
of  a  sophisticated  public  relations  team  In 
the  Soviet  leadership.  What  appears  to  be 
correct  Is  that  there  Is  In  fact  a  connection 
between  Gorbachev's  new  world  view  and 
his  diplomatic  Initiatives.  The  nature  of 
that  connection  and  further  Issues  concern- 
ing lU  effect  on  Soviet  International  behav- 
ior are  both  topics  to  be  examined  In  future 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  my  colleagrues  and  all  others  con- 
cerned about  United  States-Soviet  re- 
lations to  study  It  with  the  care  it  de- 
serves. 

I  urge  my  country  to  proceed  wltn 
Its  policies  designed  to  test  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev's actual  willingness  to  carry  out 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  approaches 
this  study  indicates  he  favors. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quortim. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  -President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
morning  business  be  closed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  is  no  further  morning 
business,  morning  business  is  closed. 


SENATORIAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
hour  of  10:30  a.m,  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business.  S.  2,  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  blU  (S.  2)  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a  vol- 
untary system  of  spending  llmlte  and  partial 
public  financing  of  Senate  general  elections 
campaigns,  to  Umlt  contributions  by  multi- 
candidate  political  committees,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ORDER  OR  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  Senators,  I  am  hoping 
that  the  Senate  can  very  shortly  take 
up  by  unanimous  consent  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  ongoing  International 


negotiations    to    protect    the    ozone 
layer. 

Numerous  discussions  have  been 
held  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  with  re- 
spect to  taking  up  this  resolution 
today  and  disposing  of  it.  I  hope  that 
the  chief  sponsors  of  the  resolution 
will  come  to  the  floor  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble so  that  we  can  get  under  way  in 
dealing  with  the  resolution.  I  would 
anticipate  one  or  more  rollcall  votes  in 
relation  to  the  resolution  and  I  hope 
that  those  can  be  disposed  of  early  in 
the  day  so  that  the  Senate  then  can 
resume  its  debate  on  S.  2. 1  see  no  like- 
lihood of  votes  on  S.  2  this  afternoon. 
I  think  the  debate  should  continue  on 
that  measure. 

But  on  the  ozone  layer  resolution,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  get 
under  way  and  dispose  of  that  at  the 
earliest  moment.  So  that  Senators 
who  do  have  airline  reservations  can, 
in  this  instance,  plan  on  going  at  a  rea- 
sonable hour  and  knowing  that  there 
will  not  be  any  further  rollcall  votes 
after  these  initial  one  or  two  that  I  do 
anticipate. 

So  I  hope  the  sponsors  would  come 
to  the  floor. 

I  see  Mr,  Stafford  is  here.  He  is  one 
of  the  chief  sponsors. 

I  see  Mr.  Chafee,  who  Is  one  of  the 
leading  cosponsors;  and  Mr.  Baucus  is    . 
here,  he  Is  the  chief  cosponsor. 

So  I  wonder,  if  we  might,  if  the 
leader  on  the  other  side  would  be  will- 
ing to  give  us  permission  to  proceed  to 
take  up  the  resolution  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
trying  to  get  all  the  principals  in- 
volved. We  are  waiting  for  the  junior 
Senator  from  Idaho.  It  Is  our  view  if 
we  could  get  him  here— he  Is  on  his 
way— we  would  then  be  able  to  iron 
out  perhaps  an  amendment  that  he 
would  have  and  thus  move  very  quick- 
ly to  the  passage  of  this.  That  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  do. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Very  weU. 
Mr  CHAFEE,  So  if  the  leader  would 
bear  with  us  for  a  little  while  longer.  I 
think  we  wiU  be  able  to  hopefully  re- 
solve this. 

Mr.  BYRD.  In  the  meantime,  if  Mr. 
Baucus  and  others  would  like  to  begin 
talking  about  the  resolution  before  it 
is  submitted,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senators  may  speak  out  of  order, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Pastore  rule 
has  not  elapsed  for  the  day  and  the 
Senate  is  on  other  business.  I  make 
that  consent  request  so  that  Senators 
may  speak  out  of  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. _^  .  .  _ 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  aU  Senators.  U  they  wish  to 
proceed  to  discuss  the  resolution 
before  it  is  called  up.  then  this  would 
be  a  good  time  to  do  so. 
Mr.  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chair. 
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The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem 
pore.  The  Chair  recognises  the  Sen* 
tor  from  Montana. 
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OZONE  DEPLETION 

Mr.  BAUCU8.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  indulgence  of  the  Senate 
and  also  the  cooperation  of  our  leader 
[Mr.  BtboI.  alone  with  the  yeoman 
work  of  Senator  Cratcb  of  Rhode 
Island,  Senator  STAFroao  of  Vermont, 
and  the  many  others  who  are  cospon- 
sors  of  this  resolution. 

Our  efforts  are  really  very  simple 
and  very  clear,  namely,  to  encourage 
our  administration  to  forthrightly  and 
very  strongly  continue  our  Govern- 
ment's position  in  International  nego- 
tiations, to  work  with  other  countries, 
tn  reducing  the  emissions  of  chloro- 
fluorocarbons  in  the  atmosphere 
which  is  the  net  cause  of  depletion  of 
the  upper  atmosphere  osone.  thereby 
causing  a  higher  incidence  in  our 
oountiy  of  skin  cancer,  damage  to  eye 
retinas,  damage  to  human  immune 
systems,  and  other  effects  on  plant 
and  animal  life  in  our  country. 

We  have  a  serious  problem  facing  us 
in  this  country  and  in  the  world; 
namely,  the  growing  emissions  of 
chlorofluorocarbons. 

What  are  chlorofluorocarbons  and 
why  are  they  causing  such  damage  to 
our  environment?  Chlorofluorocar- 
bons are  those  materials  which  are 
used  as  coolants  in  automobile  air-con- 
ditioners. In  refrigeration  systems,  and 
they  are  also  used  in  making  foam  ma- 
terials, in  some  furniture  materials. 

They  are  effective  in  construction 
insulation  materials. 

CFCs  are  also  found  in  those  ham- 
burger cartons.  McDonald's  cartons. 
When  you  get  a  Big  Mac  or  a  quarter 
pounder  with  cheese,  or  the  Whopper, 
at  Burger  King,  the  container  is  made 
with  CFC's.  Companies  find  it  is  easier 
to  make  those  containers  with  CPC's. 
There  are  many  beneficial  uses  of 
CFC's. 

The  problem  is  that  there  are  also 
some  problems  with  CPC's.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  the  chlorine  component  of 
chlorofluorocarbons  begins  to  drift  up 
into  the  upper  atmosphere. 

CFC's  are  emitted,  basically,  when 
you  repair  the  air-conditioners  in  your 
car,  you  put  a  refrigerant  in  your 
freexer.  or  your  refrigerator.  CFC's 
escape  into  the  atmosphere. 

It  takes  about  5  years  to  get  to  the 
um>er  atmosphere  where  the  osone 
layer  surrounds  our  planet. 

The  problem  is  that  these  CPC's. 
particularly  the  chlorine,  break  down 
the  osone.  It  combines  with  the  ozone 
and  breaks  it  apart,  thereby  depleting 
the  upper  atmosphere  osone. 

There  is  an  additional  difficulty  here 
in  that  this  chlorine  component  lasts 
»bout  75  years.  It  does  not  break 
down.  It  is  like  a  bullet  that  keeps 
breaking  down  those  osone  modules.  It 


breaks  down  one  then  another  and  an- 
other for  75  years,  and  finally  the 
chlorine  itself  breaks  down. 

In  effect,  we  have  this  time  bomb. 
All  these  CPC's  are  floating  up,  which 
takes  about  5  years  to  get  up  to  the 
upper  atmosphere  to  begin  to  do  its 
work.  Even  if  we  had  a  total  ban  today 
on  chlorofluorocarbons  going  up  into 
the  atmosphere,  during  the  next  5 
years  the  upper  atmosphere  osone 
level  would  still  be  depleting. 

The  science  on  this  is  becoming 
more  and  more  clear.  Science  is  dem- 
onstrating that  with  the  depletion  of 
the  ozone  layer,  more  ultraviolet  light 
from  the  Sun  Is  reaching  the  Earth, 
and  the  more  ultraviolet  light  reach- 
ing the  Earth  causes  a  growing  Inci- 
dence of  skin  cancers.  There  are  a 
number  of  kinds  of  skin  cancer.  There 
is  melanoma,  the  most  fatal  kind  of 
skin  cancer,  and  there  are  nonmelano- 
ma  cancers.  There  are  other  kinds 
which  also  lead  to  fatalities.  Skin 
cancer  is  becoming  one  of  the  greatest 
diseases  In  our  country  and  that  is  in 
part  due  to  Increased  exposures  to  ul- 
traviolet light  and  perhaps  partly  due 
to  depletion  of  the  ozone  in  the  upper 
atmosphere. 

A  lot  of  us  have  read  about  the  Ant- 
arctic hole  which  is  developing.  The 
hole  develops  in  the  fall  or  winter  of 
our  year,  where  there  is  this  gigantic 
depletion,  basically  over  the  southern 
part  of  our  planet,  over  Antarctica. 

This  hole  was  completely  unantici- 
pated. Scientists  over  the  years  have 
been  trying  to  address  this  question, 
trying  to  determine  the  causes  of  de- 
pletion of  upper  atmosphere  zone. 
They  did  not.  in  their  wildest  imagina- 
tion, predict  that  there  would  be  this 
hole  developing  over  the  Antarctica. 
But  it  is  happening. 

Every  year  they  go  back  and  try  to 
ieam  more  about  it  and  see  whether 
research  can  provide  some  clues  as  to 
its  cause. 

The  more  we  looked  at  it  and  the 
more  other  countries  looked  at  it,  I 
must  say  internationally  the  science 
on  this  is  quite  unanimous,  in  virtual 
agreement.  There  is  a  strong  connec- 
tion here.  No  one  knows  for  sure,  but 
there  is  a  strong  connection.  It  seems, 
between  increased  chlorofluorocarbon 
production  and  development  of  the 
Antarctic  hole  and  gradual  depletion 
of  the  upper  atmosphere  ozone. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  our  country 
has  taken  a  very  courageous  and  very 
strong  and  very  forthright  and  very 
progressive  position  in  international 
negotiations.  Our  country  has  gone  to 
other  countries  at  the  United  Nations 
In  Geneva  in  particular  and  has  said. 
"Look,  we  have  a  problem  here.  We 
are  on  this  planet  together.  Let  us  see 
if  we  can  find  a  solution." 

Originally,  the  Ehiropean  countries, 
and  originally  Japan,  were  balking, 
they  were  dragging  their  heels.  They 
did  not  think  there  was  much  of  a 
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problem  and.  if  there  was.  perhaps 
they  could  continue  to  produce  the 
CPC's  even  if  the  United  SUtes 
wanted  to  reduce  production  of  CFCs. 
But  it  is  because  of  the  strong  Ameri- 
can position  in  Geneva,  a  strong  Amer- 
ican position  in  international  negotia- 
tions, that  Japan,  the  EEC,  and  the 
developed  countries  are  beginning  to 
agree  with  our  position  that  we  should 
not  only  freeze  the  production  of 
CFC's.  but  we  should  also  begin  to 
reduce  the  production  of  CPC's. 

In  the  original  American  position  it 
was  not  only  to  freeze  production  but 
it  was  also  worlring  toward,  in  6  to  8 
years,  a  50-percent  reduction  in  the 
production  of  chlorofluorocarbons. 
That  was  our  position  and  the  virtual 
elimination  of  the  use  of  these  sub- 
stances. Consequently,  other  countries 
began  to  agree  and  fall  into  line  in 
adopting  that  position. 

The  problem.  Mr.  President.  Is  basi- 
caUy  this:  Even  though  the  EPA 
strongly  has  followed  this  position, 
and  even  though  our  State  Depart- 
ment is  to  l>e  commended,  and  I  do 
commend  the  State  Department,  even 
though  it.  too,  has  followed  this  posi- 
tion, in  the  last  several  days,  about  a 
week  ago,  of  all  things,  we  woke  up 
and  find  Secretary  Hodel  saying: 

No,  the  aoluUon  to  skin  cancer  and  to 
damage  to  our  eyes  from  ultraviolet  Usht  is 
to  wear  a  hat.  aunglaMes.  and  more  suntan 
lotion.  The  solution  Is  not  to  follow  the 
orisinal  American  position  towards  the 
free«e  and  reduction  of  CFC's. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  were  as- 
tounded that  Secretary  Hodel  would 
not  say  that  but  seemed  to  actually  be- 
lieve that  the  solution  is  to  wear  sun- 
glasses, to  put  more  sunblock  on  your 
face,  your  arms,  your  skin,  and  to  wear 
a  hat  when  you  go  outside. 

It  is  true  that  those  preventions  will 
help  in  preventing  skin  cancer.  But 
that  is  like  saying  we  should  abolish 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  all  put  on  gas 
masks.  That  is  the  way  to  make  sure 
to  be  healthy  and  not  worry  about  pol- 
lution. 

Or  it  is  like  saying  If  you  go  swim- 
ming, wear  rubber  suits.  We  had  to  do 
that  in  the  Potomac  a  few  years  ago. 
Our  Clean  Water  Act  is  helping  to 
clean  up  the  Potomac  and  a  lot  of 
other  lakes  and  streams  in  the  cotm- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  we,  then,  are  offering 
this  resolution.  The  resolution  is  very 
simple.  The  resolution  states  that  the 
U.S.  position  should  be  the  original 
U.S.  position  in  international  negotia- 
tions. That  is,  a  freeze  on  the  produc- 
tion of  chlorofluorocarbons  as  well  as 
working  toward  a  50-percent  decrease 
in  the  production  of  CFC's  and  the  vir- 
tual elimination  of  the  use  of  these 
chemicals.  That  is,  I  think,  a  mlnimiun 
standard  that  we  should  adhere  to. 

EPA  origlnaUy  felt  that  we  should 
work  toward  an  immediate  95-percent 
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reduction  in  CFC  production.  There  is 
room  to  back  off.  It  is  a  more  moder- 
ate position.  It  is  an  automatic  50-per- 
cent reduction  in  the  CFC's  to  be  pro- 
duced. 

Some  countries  have  not  gone  as  far 
as  they  should.  We  in  our  country 
banned  CPC's  in  aerosol  cans  in  1978. 
We  along  with  a  few  other  countries 
are  the  only  ones  to  do  so.  And  it  has 
worked.  The  ban  of  CFC's  in  aerosol 
cans  has  not  meant  no  more  shaving 
cream,  no  more  deodorants.  It  has 
worked  very  well.  We  have  taken  a 
very  progressive  step  in  this  country. 

With  this  resolution,  if  it  is  adopted, 
we  can  more  forcefully  argue  our  posi- 
tion in  Geneva  and  I  am  convinced 
that  other  countries  will   begin  not 
only  to  ban  CFC's  in  aerosol  cans  but 
begin  to  find  substitutes  for  refriger- 
ants in  air-conditioning  coolants,  and 
other  items  where  CPC's  arc  now  used. 
We  in  our  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee,  Mr.  President,  have 
had  many  hearings  on  this  issue.  The 
hearings  have  focused  on  the  develop- 
ment of  substitutes.  I  commend  the  in- 
dustries and  particularly  the  compa- 
nies that  have  been,  over  the  years, 
working  to  develop  substitutes.  Some 
have  been  doing  very  well.  Du  Pont 
Chemical,   for  example,   has  done  a 
good  Job.  They  have  spent  a  good 
amount  of  time  loottlng  for  substitutes 
for  ozone  depletions  CPC's.  They  teU 
us  in  our  committee  that  certainly, 
within  8  to  8  years,  they  can  develop 
substitutes. 

Certainly.  If  American  indxistry  says 
to  me,  yes,  they  can  develop  substi- 
tutes, that  is  good  enough  for  me. 
That  is  further  evidence  that  we 
should  move  toward  a  very  aggressive 
reduction  in  CPC's. 

General  Motors,  too,  has  told  our 
committee  that  they  are  financing 
ways  to  develop  substitutes  for  their 
air-conditioning  systems  in  automo- 
bUes. 

The  solutions  are  not  perfect.  There 
are  bugs  to  be  worked  out.  but  they 
are  worltlng  for  solutions:  they  are 
finding  ways  to  develop  substitutes  for 

Some  other  companies  are  dragging 
their  heels  but  many  are  not.  I  very 
much  commend  General  Motors,  and 
the  automobile  industry  for  aggres- 
sively working  to  find  substitutes  and, 
as  I  said,  Du  Pont,  for  working  to- 
wards substitutes  for  CPC's. 

That  is  the  resolution.  I  very  much 
hope  that  Senators  can  look  at  the 
resolution  and  vote  for  its  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  are  waiting 
for  a  certain  Senator  to  come  to  the 
floor  to  work  this  out.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Vermont  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President, 
first,  I  compliment  the  very  able  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  for  the  exposition 


he  has  Just  delivered  to  us  on  the 
problems  that  are  created  by  CFC's. 
Rather  than  repeat  the  explanation, 
which  I  think  was  excellent,  I  simply 
wish  to  be  associated  with  that  expla- 
nation that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  presented  to  our  colleagues. 

We  are  speaking  In  advance  of  the 
actual  offering  of  the  resolution, 
which  will  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  ongoing  Inter- 
national negotiations  to  protect  the 
ozone  layer. 
It  goes  on  to  say: 

Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  U  participat- 
ing as  a  world  leader  in  ongoing  Internation- 
al negotiations  sponsored  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Environment  Program  to  protect  the 
ozone  layer,  the  Earths  natural  shield 
against  harmful  ultraviolet  radiation  and  to 
control  manufactured  oeone  depletion; 

That  is  the  resolution  to  l)e  present- 
ed to  the  Senate  shortly.  It  is  with  re- 
spect to  that  that  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment briefly. 

Mr.  President,  within  the  next  few 
days  the  Domestic  Policy  Council  will 
meet    to    reconsider    the    administra- 
tion's policy  regarding  the  regulation 
of  chemicals  which  destroy  the  ozone 
shield.  I  hope  that  the  result  of  the 
meeting  will  be  an  open,  unmistakable 
vote  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
entire  Cabinet  for  the  policy  which 
the  administration  adopted  last  year, 
namely,  an  immediate  freeze  on  pro- 
duction followed  by  a  95-percent  re- 
duction. _,,  ^,     ^ 
Unfortunately,    there    is   a   distinct 
possibility   that   what   could   emerge 
from  the  Domestic  Policy  Council's  ne- 
gotiations is  a  policy  calling  for  some- 
thing less  than  a  virtual  elimination  of 
CPC's.   If   that   were   to   happen,   it 
would  be  a  defeat  for  not  only  the 
health  of  the  American  public,  but  the 
health  and  environment  of  the  entire 
planet. 

No  scientist  can  predict  the  exact 
consequences  of  ozone  layer  depletion 
because  the  resulting  planetary  envi- 
ronment wiU  be  unlike  any  that  has 
ever  existed.  It  Is  the  unprecedented 
nature  of  the  threat  posed  by  deple- 
tion of  the  ozone  shield,  combined 
with  other  changes  in  the  global  envl- 
roiunent  that  wlU  result  from  contin- 
ued use  of  these  chemicals,  that  has 
led  the  world's  scientists  to  warn  that 
we  are  "conducting  one  giant  experi- 
ment on  a  global  scale  without  know- 
ing the  consequences." 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  the 
United  SUtes  should  adhere  to  its 
original  position  and  reject  proposals, 
regardless  of  how  they  might  be  char- 
acterized, which  fall  to  assure  achieve- 
ment of  the  underlying  policy  goal  of 
avoiding  depletion  of  the  stratospheric 

ozone  layer.  _      ._.     .       „ 

The  resolution.  Mr.  President,  calls 
on  the  Domestic  PoUcy  CouncU  and 
the  President  himself  to  reaffirm  their 
support  of  the  original  U.S.  poUcy  of  a 
virtual  elimination  and  to  reject  pro- 


posals which  fail  to  measure  up  to 
that  standard. 

This  Senator  would  be  less  than 
honest  if  he  told  other  Members  that 
there  Is  a  100-percent  certainty  that 
science  will  ultimately  confirm  the  va- 
lidity of  the  ozone  depletion  theory.  In 
late  1985.  150  scientists  from  through- 
out the  world  met  in  Villach.  Austria, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  half  a  dozen 
national  and  international  organiza- 
tions. They  issued  a  Joint  statement 
warning  governments  that  the  world  is 
"conducting  one  giant  experiment  on  a 
global  scale  by  increasing  the  concen- 
trations of  trace  gases  in  the  atmos- 
phere without  knowing  the  environ- 
mental consequences." 

It  is  possible  that  CPC's  might  ulti- 
mately be  exonerated.  But  it  is  highly 
unlikely,  and  this  is  not  a  theory 
which  we  can  afford  to  become  a  reali- 
ty. Gravity  is  still  a  theory,  but  this 
Senator  would  not  care  to  test  it  by 
putting  his  neck  beneath  a  guUlotine. 
nor  does  he  care  to  test  the  ozone  de- 
pletion theory  by  putting  the  world  on 
a  chopping  block. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana,  the  chairman  of  the 
involved  subcommittee,  may  not  have 
mentioned  this,  it  Is  in  cormectlon 
with  Mr.  Hodel's  statements  about  sun 
block  creams  and  sunglasses.  Mr. 
Hodel  may  have  overlooked  the  impor- 
tant fact  that  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous aspects  of  depleting  the  ozone 
layer  Is  the  ultraviolet  radiation  reach- 
ing the  top  inch  or  so  of  the  world's 
oceans,  where  plankton,  the  basic  food 
chain  of  all  life  in  our  seas,  live  and 
swim  in  their  early  moments  and 
where  they  are  vulnerable  to  destruc- 
tion from  unltravlolet  radiation.  ^^ 

Many  of  the  present  uses  of  CFC  s, 
more  commonly  known  as  freon  be- 
cause that  is  the  Du  Ponte  Corp's. 
trade  name,  are  important.  A  few  are 
essential.  But  there  was  a  world  before 
flash  frozen  com-on-the-cob  and  styro- 
foam  egg  cartons,  and  there  will  be 
one  without  them. 

More  certaiiUy.  there  are  substitutes 
for  freon  which  are  under  develop- 
ment and  can.  within  a  reasonable 
time,  be  available  that  will  not  attack 
the  ozone  layer  in  the  stratosphere. 

The  best  way  to  be  certain  of  that, 
Mr.  President,  is  to  move  prompUy 
toward  complete  substitution  and 
elimination  of  CFC's  as  the  adminis- 
tration originally  proposed.  A  vote  for 
this  resolution  will  contribute  to  this 
goal  and  I  hope  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  will  support  us  in  that  endeav- 


or. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
(Mr  BAUCUS  assiuned  the  chair.) 
Mr  WIKTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am    pleased    to    Join    with    Senators 
BAticTJS,  Stafford.  Chafbk,  and  30  of 
my  dl8ting\iished  coUeagues  in  «»Pon- 
sorlng  this  resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  endorse  the  original  U.S.  posl- 
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Uon  at  international  negotiations  on 
oaone  depletion.  The  Senator  from 
Montana.  In  particular,  has  shown 
great  leadership  in  the  effort  to  devel- 
op solutions  to  this  problem. 

As  correctly  pointed  out  and  very 
well  described  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  oaone  layer  shields  the 
Earth,  and  aU  Uvlng  things,  from  ex- 
posure to  the  Sun's  damaging  ultravio- 
let radiation.  The  delicate  ozone  layer 
also  plays  a  Icey  role  in  regulating 
global  temperature  levels.  Yet.  we  now 
know  that  the  composition  of  the 
Earth's  atmosphere  is  being  changed 
by  human  activities,  particularly  by 
emissions  of  chlorofluorocarbons 
CCPC]. 

Atmospheric  models  predict  a  de- 
crease of  several  percent  in  strato- 
spheric oaone  due  to  CPC  emissions. 
Such  a  decrease  would  increase  ultra- 
violet radiation  reaching  the  ground. 
causing  the  results  described  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  and  others.  Without 
resolute  international  action  we  could 
experience  harmful  effects  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas: 

First.  Skin  cancer  EPA  estimates 
that  a  freeie  on  CPC  production 
would  prevent  92  million  cases  of 
cancer,  including  1.8  million  deaths 
worldwide.  This  includes  several  hun- 
dred thousand  cases  and  several  thou- 
sand deaths  in  the  United  States. 

Second.  Eye  damage:  Cataract  for- 
mation and  permanent  destniction  of 
retina  and  cornea  tissue. 

Third.  Crop  production:  An  estimat- 
ed 25  percent  reduction  in  crop  yields. 
10  percent  reduction  in  crop  protein 
quality,  and  a  severe  reduction  of  crop 
ability  to  compete  with  weed  species  or 
survive  pests  and  disease.  After  all. 
two-thirds  of  all  crop  species  are  sensi- 
tive to  increased  UV  radiation. 

Fourth.  Natural  flora:  Probable  de- 
creases in  forest  productivity. 

Fifth.  Fauna:  Damage  to  aquatic 
ecosjrstems.  causing  "substantial  re- 
ductions" in  fish  populations. 

Sixth.  Global  warming:  Besides  le^ 
ting  more  radiation  into  the  lower  at- 
mosphere. CPC's  are  very  efficient  at 
keeping  heat  in. 

Indeed,  the  impacts  of  continued 
oaone  depletion  could  be  enormous.  In 
an  effort  to  address  this  problem,  the 
United  SUtes  has  been  negotiating 
with  other  nations  to  find  ways  to 
limit  the  production  and  use  of  chloro- 
fluorocarbons. We  have  started  in  the 
right  direction.  With  the  cooperation 
of  other  nations.  I  hope  that  we  can 
move  from  a  50-percent  reduction  to  a 
IMV-percent  reduction  in  CPC  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  our  original  negotiat- 
ing position  sends  the  right  message  to 
the  world— ozone  depletion  is  a  serious 
threat  to  the  global  environment,  and 
clearly  multilateral  action  is  needed  to 
address  this  problem. 
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We  can  all  be  proud  that  the  United 
SUtes  has  taken  the  lead  at  these  ne- 
gotiations. The  administration  is  to  be 
commended  for  coming  to  the  bargain- 
ing table  with  a  sound  proposal  to  halt 
the  destruction  of  the  ozone  layer. 
The  SUte  Department  has  provided  us 
with  a  solid  foundation  for  continued 
progress  when  further  negotiations 
resimie  in  September. 

The  United  States'  position  at  these 
negotiations  is  critically  Important  to 
protecting  human  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment against  the  adverse  effects 
which  result  from  the  release  of 
chlorofluorocarbons.  Ozone  depletion 
is  no  longer  simply  a  question  of  scien- 
tific inquiry.  It  is  a  potent  threat  to 
the  environment  that  demands  the  at- 
tention of  all  nations.  That  is  why  we 
must  maintain  our  strong  negotiating 
position  and  continue  to  encourage 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  work  to- 
gether with  us  to  reduce,  and  ulti- 
mately eliminate  this  threat  to  the 
Earth. 

Unfortunately,  the  debate  has  been 
clouded  by  reports  of  sUtements  made 
by  Secretary  Hodel  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

The  day  after  the  Secretary  was  al- 
leged to  have  made  his  statements.  I 
took  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  asked 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  please 
clarify  his  remarks.  These  sounded 
unlike  Secretary  Hodel.  and  as  in  situ- 
ations like  this  perhaps  there  are 
times  when  statements  are  taken  out 
of  context  or  are  not  fully  accurate. 

I  renewed  that  request  to  Secretary 
Hodel  at  a  meeting  of  the  EInergy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee  earlier 
this  week.  Secretary  Hodel  was  also.  I 
can  say.  equally  concerned  and  dis- 
turbed by  the  reports  of  his  state- 
ments. 

I  think  it  is  fair,  while  I  do  not 
always  agree  with  Secretary  Hodel.  to 
make  certain  that  we  have  a  complete 
statement  from  him  so  that  his  posi- 
tion on  this  is  clear. 

In  a  letter  written  to  me.  the  Secre- 
tary has  assured  me.  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  American  people  that 
indeed  the  reports  of  his  sUtement 
about  sunglasses,  hats,  and  skin  cream 
were  erroneous. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  submit  for  the  Rscoro  the 
letter  submitted  to  me  by  Secretary 
Hodel  along  with  the  negotiating 
letter.  His  letter  is  dated  June  4.  1987. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRo.  as  follows: 


Trk  SacKXTAaY  or  rm  IimaioH. 

Wuahington.  June  14.  tU7. 
Hon.  Tiifonrr  E.  W»tm. 
V.S.  Senate.  Wa3hington,  DC. 

DCA*  Senator  Wihth:  Thanli  you  for  In- 
qulrlng  about  my  position  recardlnc  chloro- 
fluorocarbons (CFC»)  and  stratosphertc 
oBone.  and  thanlc  you  very  much  for  ques- 
tioning whether  sUtemenU  attributed  to 
me  In  press  reporU  were  true.  They  were 
not. 


I  have  not  suggested  and  do  not  believe 
that  the  complex  Issues  concerning  effects 
of  stratosphertc  oxone  depletion  should  be 
or  could  be  solved  by  some  simplistic  ap- 
proach such  as  sunglasses,  hats  and  lotions. 
In  essence,  the  basic  Issue  is  whether  the 
President  merely  will  be  presented  with  a 
proposal  which  authorises  negotiating  "the 
best  possible"  international  agreement  on 
the  subject,  or  whether  he  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  establish  (or  our  negotiators 
meaningful  guidelines  which  Indicate  such 
things  as  how  many  countries  must  sign, 
what  percentage  of  global  CFC  production 
and/or  use  must  come  under  the  agreement, 
which  chemicals  must  be  included,  and  the 
like  In  order  for  an  agreement  to  be  accepta- 
ble to  the  United  SUtes.  Certainly,  unilater- 
al action  by  the  United  SUtes  would  do 
little  to  address  the  problem  and  would  be 
to  our  disadvantage. 

This  issue  currently  Is  before  the  Presi- 
dent's Domestic  Policy  Council  (DPC).  Let 
me  elaborate  on  some  of  lU  aspecU. 

The  purpose  of  DPC  consideration  Is  to  be 
sure  that,  upon  the  considered  advice  of  his 
entire  Cabinet,  the  President,  rather  than 
Just  one  or  two  agencies  or  departments,  is 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  pass  Judgment 
on  the  position  to  be  taken  by  the  United 
SUtes  Government  during  International  ne- 
gotiations concerning  possible  limlUtlons  on 
global  production  and  use  of  CPCs  and  simi- 
lar chemicals.  This  Is  a  complex  issue  of  po- 
tentially great  significance  to  the  American 
people,  their  health,  their  lifestyle,  their  en- 
vironment and  their  economy.  It  is  the 
DPS's  responsibility  to  subject  available  sci- 
entific Information  to  thoughtful  review 
and  to  present  to  the  President  an  array  of 
restmnsible  options  concerning  the  negotiat- 
ing position  of  our  government. 

Contrary  to  certain  press  reports.  I  have 
not  yet  decided  for  myself  what  options  are 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the  President, 
much  less  what  the  preferred  option  should 
be.  DaU  and  analysis  on  the  multi-faceted 
aspecU  of  the  issue  still  are  being  developed 
on  an  Inter-agency  staff  basis  for  DPC  con- 
sideration. Once  such  information  is  avail- 
able, the  DPC  members,  including  myself, 
will  be  in  a  position  to  reflect  on  a  preferred 
array  of  options  and  then  liimfum^  our  views 
with  the  President. 

I  am  quite  disturbed  by  those  who  care- 
lessly or  deliberately  provided  the  mislnfor- 
maUon  concerning  my  views  which  resulted 
In  the  erroneous  press  reports  regarding 
this  matter.  The  potential  Impact  of  CPCs 
and  similar  chemicals  upon  stratospheric 
ozone  and  the  potential  consequences  of 
such  impacu.  and  of  possible  measures  to 
avoid  or  mitigate  such  ImpacU.  upon  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans,  not  to  men- 
tion other  countries'  citizens,  are  very  seri- 
ous Issues  which  deserve  thoughtful  evalua- 
tion at  the  highest  levels  of  our  govern- 
ment. The  manner  In  which  the  matter  has 
been  characterized  by  those  who.  It  appears, 
are  determined  to  confine  the  President's 
options  to  those  only  of  their  crafting,  has 
the  unfortunate  tendency  to  trivialize  legiti- 
mate concerns  and  to  inhibit  informed  anal- 
ysis and  policy  making. 

I  believe  the  threshold  question  to  be 
dealt  with  Is:  what  Is  our  objective?  Are  we 
attempting  to  deal  with  a  potentially  serious 
health  problem,  or  is  the  proposed  strategy 
of  limiting  production  and  use  of  CPCs  also 
aimed  at  other  types  of  potential  problems? 
The  essential  thrust  of  the  answer  so  far 
has  been  that  our  primary  concern  Is  poten- 
tial adverse  impact  on  people's  health,  spe- 
cifically, skin  cancer.  Once  that  threshold 
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question  U  finally  resolved,  we  must  tackle 
the  who.  what,  when  and  how  questions. 

First,  If  the  scientific  theories  are  accu- 
rate, then  the  problem  Is  one  that  we  as  a 
Nation  must  seek  to  solve  through  Interna- 
tional cooperation.  We  must  convince  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
this  Is  a  problem  which  must  be  dealt  with 
and  solved  on  a  glot>al  basis.  A  negotiating 
objective  of  obtaining  agreement  from  "as 
many  nations  as  possible"  could  be  mean- 
ingless If,  in  our  zeal  to  reach  an  agreement, 
we  enter  a  pact  which,  for  example,  does 
not  bind  those  nations  which  now  and  pro- 
spectively are  likely  to  be  significant  pro- 
ducers and/or  users  of  CPCs  and  similar 
chemicals.  My  information  Is  that,  at  the 
last  set  of  international  negotiations  In 
Geneva,  which  were  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  Environment 
Program  (UNEP),  less  than  one- third  of  the 
United  Nations  member  countries  were  rep- 
resented, and  several  emerging  Industrial 
nations,  such  as  South  Korea.  Taiwan,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  India,  Singa- 
pore, and  Pakistan,  were  not  present.  The 
Soviet  Union  was  the  only  Eastern  Bloc 
nation  present.  In  my  view.  It  would  be  fool- 
hardy for  the  United  SUtes  to  limit  domes- 
Uc  production  and  use  of  CPCs,  only  to  be 
confronted  with  global  ozone  depletion 
caused  by  other  nations'  continuing  to  enjoy 
unfettered  CPC  production  and  use. 

It  should  be  noted  that  United  SUtes 
leadership  on  this  Issue  has  brought  Increas- 
ing support  from  other  countries,  but  the 
President  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  consider  to  what  extent  that  leadership 
might  cease  to  be  effective  if  the  United 
SUtes  alone,  or  In  concert  with  only  rela- 
tively few  other  producing  and  consuming 
countries,  entered  into  a  CPC  limiUtlon 
program.  The  President  should  be  able  to 
consider  what  constitutes  sufficient,  assured 
participation  by  other  nations  before  any 
agreement  receives  our  government's  ap- 
proval. 

Secondly,  we  must  have  a  well-thought 
out  proposal  which,  while  designed  to  pro- 
tect American  interests,  will  gain  acceptance 
by  other  countries,  with  de  minimis  excep- 
tions. If  any.  No  longer  can  the  United 
SUtes  merely  make  assertions  and  arm- 
twist  the  world  community  into  agreement 
and  compliance.  Our  facts,  data,  and  analy- 
sis must  be  credible,  so  that  our  arguments 
will  be  convincing.  We  should  base  our  pro- 
posals on  a  realistic  understanding  of  when 
CPC  substitutes  will  be  available  In  commer- 
cial quantities,  the  cost  to  our  society  to 
adapt  to  them,  and  whether  they  will  be 
safe  from  a  health  and  environmental 
standpoint. 

If  the  theories  which  underlie  our  con- 
cerns about  CPCs  are  accurate,  then  the 
burden  is  on  those  who  would  not  insist  on 
all  chlorine-emitting  CPCs',  as  distinguished 
from  Just  a  few,  being  subjected  to  Interna- 
tional limlUtlons.  You  will  note  from  the 
enclosed  copy  of  the  'Chairman's  Text," 
which  emerged  from  the  Geneva  negotia- 
tions, the  only  three  CPCs  were  agreed 
upon,  two  (Indicated  by  parentheses)  were 
discussed  but  not  agreed  upon,  and  halons 
(believed  to  l)e  powerful  emitters  of  ozone- 
depleting  chlorine)  were  not  Included  at  all. 
I  am  advised  that  it  is  unclear  whether 
Japan  will  agree  to  limlUtlons  on  CPC  113, 
which  is  used  as  an  effective  cleansing  agent 
for  computer  chips. 

It  is  important  to  determine  whether  and 
to  what  extent  an  International  agreement 
in  some  way  will  give  "credit "  to  the  United 
SUtes  for  iU  1978  unilateral  ban  on  "non- 


essential" aerosol  sprays  conUlnIng  CPCs. 
Since,  as  mentioned  above,  substantially  all 
the  countries  of  the  world,  developed  and 
developing,  should  be  bound  by  the  agree- 
ment, the  President  has  to  determine 
whether  to  accept  the  suggestions  of  some 
that  developing  countries  be  excused  from 
the  same  level  of  restrictions  as  are  being 
proposed  for  the  United  SUtes. 

Certainly,  any  international  agreement 
should  assure  that  compliance  by  each  sig- 
natory Is  mutual  and  verifiable.  We  also 
need  to  know  whether  this  Nation,  which  Is 
committed  to  the  concept  of  free  interna- 
tional trade,  will  support,  as  lias  been  sug- 
gested by  some,  trade  sanctions  against 
countries  which  do  not  adhere  to  the  obliga- 
tions Imposed  by  an  International  agree- 
ment. 

Thirdly,  we  must  have  an  acceptable 
mechanism  for  future  decisionmaking.  No 
plan  should  be  put  forward  which,  regard- 
less of  good  Intentions  today.  In  effect  pre- 
cludes basing  the  International  regulatory 
actions  of  the  future  on  serious  scientific 
review.  To  create  today  regulatory  "targets" 
which  are  to  obtain  five  to  twelve  years 
from  now,  based  on  the  modelling  of  today 
which  admittedly  is  plagued  by  uncertain- 
ties and  which  certainly  will  change  after 
the  proposed  "freeze"  has  lieen  In  effect  for 
two  years.  Is  highly  questionable  policy.  It 
seems  logical  to  me  that  there  should  be 
adequate  time  between  the  proposed 
•freeze "  and  the  scientific  review  contem- 
plated by  the  •Chairman's  Text"  to  enable 
signatories  to  ascertain  and  to  evaluate  new 
scientific,  technological  and  medical  infor- 
mation before  the  decision  is  made  to  move 
forward  to  the  next  targeted  reduction;  oth- 
erwise, the  "scientific  review"  could  be 
meaningless. 

Moreover,  any  international  agreement 
which  provides  for  future  regulatory  deci- 
sions by  vote  of  signatories  should  be  de- 
signed so  as  not  to  leave  the  United  SUtes 
wholly  subject  to  the  voting  power  of  other 
nations  whose  economic  and  political  objec- 
tives may  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  our 
own.  Before  we  agree  to  an  international 
protocol,  perhaps  it  would  make  sense  to 
have  a  pretty  good  Idea  as  to  how  the  do- 
mestic regulatory  mechanism  would  allocate 
among  U.S.  producers  and  users  of  CPCs 
and  similar  chemicals  the  burden  of  contrib- 
uting to  Internationally  agreed-upon 
••freezes"  or  reductions  In  their  production 
and  use. 

The  foregoing  are  but  some  of  the  major 
facets  of  this  complex  Issue.  Neither  the  Do- 
mestic Policy  nor  the  President  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  address  them,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  there  Is  divergence  of  opin- 
ion among  interested  departments  and  agen- 
cies as  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  an  agree- 
ment that  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes.  Yet,  It  Is  re- 
ported that  those  Involved  In  the  negotiat- 
ing process  already  have  scheduled  signing 
of  the  International  agreement  at  a  planned 
September  meeting  in  Montreal.  The  Presi- 
dent should  not  he  presented  with  a  fait  ac- 
compli. The  Nation  and  he  deserves  better. 
I  believe  that,  with  well-documented.  In- 
formation, a  scientifically  based  review 
process  and  creative  thinking,  tills  Issue  can 
be  dealt  with  by  the  world  community  In  a 
rational  way  for  the  good  of  all. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  respond 
to  your  interest. 
Sincerely. 

DOMAU)  Paui.  Hodkl. 


Text  PmsPARSD  by  a  Smaix  Stjb-Workihg 
Group  or  Head  or  Delegations 

ARTICLE  Ii:  COirrSOL  KKAStmES 

1.  Each  party,  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  CPC  11,  CPC  12,  CPC  113,  (CPC  114. 
CPC  115)  are  produced  shall  ensure  that 
within  (2)  years  after  the  entry  Into  force  of 
this  Protocol  the  (combined  annual  produc- 
tion and  imports)  (combined  adjusted 
annual  production)  of  these  substances  do 
not  exceed  their  1986  level. 

2.  Each  party,  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  substances  referred  to  In  paragraph  1 
are  not  produced  at  the  time  of  the  entry 
Into  force  of  this  Protocol,  shall  ensure  that 
within  (2)  years  from  the  entry  Into  force  of 
this  Protocol  (Its  combined  annual  produc- 
tion and  Imports)  (Its  combined  adjusted 
annual  production)  do  not  exceed  the  levels 
of  imports  in  f  1986. 

3.  Each  party  shaU  ensure,  that  wltiiln  (4) 
years  after  the  entry  Into  force  of  tills  Pro- 
tocol levels  of  substances  referred  to  in 
paragraph  1  attained  In  accordance  with 
paragraphs  1  and  2  will  be  reduced  by  20  per 
cent. 

4.  E^ach  party  shall  ensure  that  within  (6) 
(a),  (8)  (b)  years  after  the  entry  Into  force  of 
this  Protocol,  the  1986  levels  of  substances 
referred  to  In  paragraphs  1  and  2  will  be 
further  reduced  (by  30  per  cent),  (a)  (If  the 
majority  of  the  parties  so  decide,  (b)  (unless 
parties  by  a  two-third  majority  otherwise 
decide).  In  the  light  of  assessments  referred 
to  In  Article  III,  such  decision  should  be 
taken  not  later  than  (2)  (4)  years  after  entry 
into  force. 

5.  Parties  shall  decide  by  (two-third  ma- 
jority) (a  majority  vote) 

whether  substances  should  be  added  to  or 
removed  from  the  reduction  schedule 

whether  further  reductions  of  1986  levels 
should  be  undertaken  (with  the  objective  of 
eventual  elimination  of  these  substances). 

These  decisions  shall  be  based  on  the  as- 
sessments referred  to  in  Article  III. 

Note:  A  second  paragraph  reading  as  fol- 
lows has  to  be  added  to  Article  III.  Begin- 
ning 1990,  and  every  four  years  thereafter, 
the  parties  shall  review  the  control  meas- 
ures provided  for  In  Article  II.  At  least  one 
year  before  each  of  these  reviews,  the  par- 
ties shall  convene  a  panel  of  scientific  ex- 
perU,  with  composition  and  terms  of  refer- 
ence determined  by  the  parties,  to  review 
advances  In  scientific  understanding  of 
modification  of  the  ozone  layer,  and  the  po- 
tential health,  environmental  and  climatic 
effects  of  such  modification. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Secretary  Hodel  has 
acknowledged  that  ozone  depletion  is 
an  extremely  complex  issue  upon 
which  we  must  act  wisely  and  I  might 
just  briefly  read  a  couple  of  para- 
graphs out  of  his  letter: 

Dear  Senator  Wirth:  Thank  you  for  in- 
quiring about  my  position  regarding  chloro- 
fluorocarbons [CPCs]  and  stratospheric 
ozone,  and  thank  you  very  much  for  ques- 
tioning whether  sUtements  attributed  to 
me  in  press  reports  were  true.  They  were 
not. 

I  have  not  suggested  and  do  not  beUeve 
that  the  complex  Issues  concerning  effecU 
of  stratospheric  ozone  depletion  should  i>e 
or  could  be  solved  by  some  simplistic  ap- 
proach such  as  sunglasses,  hats,  and  lotions. 
He  goes  on  later  in  the  letter  to  say: 
Contrary  to  certain  press  reports,  I  have 
not  yet  decided  for  myself  what  opUons  are 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the  President, 
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much  l««  what  the  preferred  option  should 
be. 

The  Secretary  goee  on  later  in  the 
letter  to  say: 

I  un  quite  disturbed  by  thoae  who  care- 
leasty  or  deliberately  provided  the  mlalnfor- 
nation  concerning  my  views  which  resulted 
in  the  erroneous  press  reports  regardlnc 
this  matter.  The  potential  Impact  of  CFCa 
and  similar  chemicals  upon  stratospheric 
oaone  and  the  potential  consequences  of 
such  Impacts,  and  of  possible  measures  to 
avoid  or  mitigate  such  Impacts,  upon  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Americans,  not  to  men- 
tion other  countries'  dtlaens,  are  very  seri- 
ous Issues  which  deserve  thoughtful  evalua- 
tion at  the  highest  levels  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

The  Secretary  goes  on  in  his  letter. 
Mr.  President,  to  lay  out  four  concerns 
that  he  believes  must  be  part  of  the 
administration's  consideration  of  the 
Initiative  undertaken  by  the  State  De- 
partment. 

I  include  all  of  this  in  the  Racoao. 
Mr.  President,  not  because  I  agree 
with  the  analysis  given  by  Secretary 
Hodel  or  because  I  agree  that  there 
ought  to  be  delay  at  all.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  ought  to  be.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  a  50-percent  reduction  in  CFC 
production  is  enough.  I  think  we 
ought  to  move  to  a  95-percent  reduc- 
tion. But  I  put  this  in  the  Rbcord.  Mr. 
President,  because  I  t>elleve  that  the 
Secretary  does  have  a  right  to  be 
heard,  and  from  all  that  his  letter  of 
yesterday  has  said  to  me  it  appears  as 
if  he  was  misquoted,  as  if  these  state- 
ments were  taken  out  of  context. 
While  many  people  have  had  a  lot  of 
fun  with  this  issue  and  with  the  Secre- 
tary, I  think  we  ought  to  move  beyond 
sunglasses,  hats  and  skin  lotion  and 
get  to  the  fundamental  fact  that  we 
must  put  a  freeze  on  and  then  start 
the  pirocess  of  dramatically  changing 
the  production  of  CFXT's.  ultimately 
reducing  production  by  95  percent. 

The  resolution  offered  today  by  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Montana, 
Rhode  Island.  Vermont,  and  some  30 
Members  of  the  Senate,  is  a  positive 
step  toward  addressing  this  issue  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  us  in 
support  of  this  measure. 

I  also  thank  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana for  assisting  me  in  being  able  to 
make  this  statement  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
uwAinMons-coiisniT  ackssmknt 

(The  following  proceedings  occtirred 
later  in  the  day.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quest I  am  about  to  make  has  been 
cleared  with  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader,  and  he  has  authorized  me 
to  proceed  to  present  it  to  the  Senate 
without  his  presence  on  the  floor.  He 
is  tied  up  in  the  office  at  the  moment. 
So  I  make  this  request  with  his  full 
knowledge. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus]  may  offer 
his  resolution  and  that  there  be  the 


following  time  agreement  thereon:  40 
minutes  equally  divided  between  Sena- 
tors Baucus  and  Staptoro  or  their  des- 
ignees on  the  resolution;  that  no 
amendments  be  in  order,  that  no  mo- 
tions to  recommit  the  resolution  be  in 
order,  that  there  be  no  time  on  any 
motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  agreement  is 
entered  into,  then  the  Senator  will  be 
voting  on  the  resolution  circa  noon, 
give  or  take  a  little:  and  then,  follow- 
ing the  disposition  of  this  measure,  I 
expect  no  more  rollcall  votes  today.  I 
expect  only  that  the  Senate  continue 
debate  on  S.  2,  and  I  do  not  foresee 
any  surprises  in  connection  with  that 
bill  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  I  will 
not  object— the  Senator  from  Vermont 
simply  wants  to  inform  the  majority 
leader  that  he  will  designate  Mr. 
Chapxk  to  handle  the  matter  for  the 
minority. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out  objection,  the  request  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  the  Republican  leader.  I 
also  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana 
and  Mr.  Symms  and  Mr.  Staptord  and 
other  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  In  order  to  order  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  Is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brxaux).  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  I  spoke  about  the  U.S.  position 
on  the  ongoing  international  negotia- 
tions to  control  chlorofluorocarbons, 
CFC's.  and  the  depletion  of  the 
Earth's  protective  ozone  shield.  At 
that  time  I  noted  that,  as  recently  as  a 
few  weeks  ago.  the  United  States  and 
this  administration  in  particular  had 
reason  to  be  proud  of  its  position  as  a 
world  leader  in  this  area.  At  a  recent 
series  of  international  negotiations  the 
United  States  had  been  calling  for  an 
immediate  freeze  to  be  followed  by  a 
prompt  virtual  elimination  of  the  pro- 
duction and  use  of  ozone-depleting 
chemicals.  That  position  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  sound  public  policy 
and  a  good  response  to  one  of  the  most 
serious  environmental  problems  facing 
the  world  today. 


Recent  reports  of  dissension  within 
the  administration  and  attempts  to 
force  a  retreat  from  the  United  States' 
original  position  threaten  to  embar- 
rass the  President  and.  if  not  dealt 
with  soon,  will  seriously  damage  our 
ability  to  effectively  negotiate  in  the 
international  arena. 

Therefore,  the  resolution  that  we 
will  bring  up  shortly  reiterates  the  call 
that  I  made  last  Friday  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  control  of  this  issue,  to 
support  the  exports  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  who  have  been 
grappling  with  this  Issue  for  several 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  here 
dated  April  6.  1987,  from  Dr.  Margaret 
Kripke.  who  Is  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Immunology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  and  it  is  addressed  to 
Dr.  David  Gibbons,  who  is  the  Deputy 
Associate  Director  for  Natural  Re- 
sources at  OMB,  I  ask  uiianlmous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thi  Univirsity  of  Texas. 

Systzm  CAitcm  Cnma. 
Houston,  TX.  AprU  t.  i»87. 
Dr.  David  Oisbors. 

Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Natural  Re- 
sources, Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  New  Executive  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dbak  Dr.  Oibsoiis.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
meet  you  last  Friday  and  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  some  of  the  Issues  relating 
to  the  potential  effects  of  increased  ultra- 
violet radiation.  I  found  the  meeting  quite 
interesting  because  it  gave  me  an  added  per- 
spective on  the  complexities  surrounding 
this  topic.  I  also  ended  up  with  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for  your  Inclslveness  and  ability 
to  foctis  on  the  essential  Issues  In  the  midst 
of  a  deluge  of  Information.  For  this  reason, 
I  am  troubled  by  the  point  of  view  you  relat- 
ed indicating  that  skin  cancer  is  a  self-in- 
flicted disease,  and  therefore,  we  need  not 
protect  people  against  increased  UVB  radi- 
ation because  they  should  t>e  responsible  for 
protecting  themselves. 

I  have  thought  about  this  issue  a  great 
deal  in  the  past  few  days,  and  I  feel  that  my 
response  to  this  portion  of  the  discussion 
was  quite  Inadequate,  considering  the  seri- 
ous implications  of  this  perception.  I  must 
admit,  that  coming  from  a  cancer  hospital 
and  research  Institute,  I  was  caught  unpre- 
pared for  this  line  of  reasoning.  I  suppose 
this  Is  because  we  are  inevitably  faced  with 
the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  the  resulU 
of  Increased  UVB  exposure,  regardless  of  Its 
cause,  and  we  do  not  have  the  option  of  ig- 
noring people  whose  cancers  are  self-inflict- 
ed. 

Whether  the  attitude  you  expressed  is 
your  personal  view  or  merely  one  that  has 
been  expressed  publicly  by  others,  I  think  it 
deserves  to  be  addressed  In  a  more  substan- 
tive manner  than  I  was  able  to  do  last 
Friday.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  try  and 
pinpoint  the  reasons  for  my  discomfiture 
with  this  analysis  of  the  situation. 

First,  the  majority  of  the  skin  cancer  pa- 
tients we  see  at  the  M.D.  Anderson  Hospital 
and  Tumor  Institute  cannot  t>e  character- 
ized as  belonging  to  the  leisure  or  sun-wor- 


shiping sets.  Most  of  our  patients  with  skin 
cancer  are  farmers,  ranchers,  oil  field  work- 
ers, and  people  who  work  on  off-shore  oil 
rigs.  It  is  true  that  we  sec  the  more  serious 
cases  of  skin  cancer  because  we  treat  many 
people  who  have  failed  to  be  cured  by  sur- 
gery. However.  I  feel  that  I  am  doing  our 
patlents  a  great  disservice  by  leaving  uncon- 
tested the  Impression  that  skin  cancer  is  a 
problem  limited  to  the  suntan  seekers.  This 
is  clearly  not  the  case:  however.  I  am  un- 
aware of  any  recent  study  that  attempts  to 
characterize  the  skin  cancer  population  as 
to  what  proportion  of  cases  might  have  re- 
sulted from  voluntary  or  recreational  sun- 
light exposure. 

Second.  If  we  take  the  cold,  economic 
point  of  view,  skin  cancer  has  an  economic 
impact  regardless  of  how  It  Is  acquired.  It 
costs  us  In  loss  of  human  productivity  and 
In  medical  expenses,  irrespective  of  whether 
it  Is  self-inflicted  or  inadvertently  acquired. 

Third,  part  of  the  increased  exposure  of 
our  population  to  UVB  results  from  the  de- 
mographic trend  of  people  moving  south- 
ward. This  was  viewed  as  being  purely  vol- 
untary in  our  discussion  last  Friday  and  at- 
tributed to  people  retiring  in  the  South  be- 
cause of  the  pleasant  climate.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  realize  that  this  is  not  the  only 
reason  for  the  demographic  shift  in  popula- 
tion, and  it  may  not  even  be  the  inajor 
reason.  My  Impression  is  that  the  south- 
ward movement  also  resulted  from  a  de- 
pressed economic  situation  In  the  manufac- 
turing centers  of  the  northeastern  United 
SUtes  in  the  1970's.  and  that  the  migration 
was  augmented  by  the  high  price  of  heating 
fuel  during  a  few  very  cold  winters.  If  these 
impressions  are  correct,  the  view  that 
people  are  moving  southward  voluntarily 
because  they  want  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  is 
not  a  fair  assessment  of  the  situation.  Many 
people  have  moved  because  of  economic  ne- 
cessity, rather  than  because  they  want  to 
play  golf  year  round. 

Finally,  there  Is  a  scientific  issue  that 
needs  to  be  addressed.  We  are  assuming  that 
the  increase  in  the  incidence  of  skin  cancers 
over  the  past  few  decades  is  due  to  a  volun- 
tary increase  in  exposure  to  UVB  radiation. 
This  Increase  is  clearly  not  due  to  measura- 
ble reductions  in  ozone  concentrations,  and 
therefore  Is  generally  attributed  to  volun- 
tary changes  in  behavior  that  lead  to  more 
sunlight  exposure,  e.g..  clothing  styles,  tan- 
ning, recreational  activities.  Although  this  is 
the  simplest  explanation  and  quite  logical, 
it  is  not  an  explanation  based  on  scientific 
evidence,  nor  is  it  the  only  possible  explana- 
tion. Consider,  for  example,  the  hypothesis 
that  some  other  agent  that  Is  increasing  in 
our  environment  increases  the  susceptibility 
of  the  skin  to  UVB-lnduced  cancers.  For  ex- 
ample, suppose  some  bath  soaps  contain  in- 
gredients that  remove  dead  skin,  thereby 
permitting  the  penetration  of  more  UVB. 
The  increasing  emphasis  on  personal  hy- 
giene and  resulting  increase  in  bathing  prac- 
tices could  also  account  for  the  increasing 
incidence  of  skin  cancer,  without  invoking  a 
voluntary  increase  in  exposure  to  UVB  radi- 
ation. Thus,  there  is  a  possibility  that  volun- 
tary behavioral  changes  are  not  the  only 
cause  of  the  Increasing  incidence  of  the 
coRunon  skin  cancers,  and  other  explana- 
tions need  to  be  considered  before  condenm- 
ing  people  for  having  "self-inflicted"  skin 
cancers.  This  is  an  unproven  assumption 
that  may  be  incorrect.  Furthermore,  with 
malignant  melanoma,  we  do  not  luiow 
whether  Increased  exposure  to  UVB  radi- 
ation in  adult  life  can  Increase  the  risk  of 
this    more    serious    form    of   skin    cancer. 


Recent  evidence  suggests  that  sunlight  ex- 
posure during  early  childhood  may  be  the 
determining  factor  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween UVB  expostire  and  malignant  mela- 
noma. 

I  regret  that  I  was  unable  to  marshall 
these  arguments  on  the  spot  last  week, 
which  would  have  given  the  audience  an  op- 
portunity to  respond.  However,  I  think  that 
these  arguments  are  important,  and  I  hope 
you  will  consider  them,  nonetheless.  If  you 
wish  additional  discussion  or  clarification  of 
these  or  any  related  Issues,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely, 

Makgakr  L.  Kripke.  Pr.D. 

Mr.  CHAFE3E.  Mr.  President,  this 
letter  shows  that  the  press  reports  of 
last  week  regarding  how  we  can  defend 
against  the  deterioration  of  the  ozone 
layer  by  wearing  sunglasses  and  hats 
were  not  misinterpretations  of  some 
offhand  remark.  It  reveals  the  belief 
among  some  within  this  administra- 
tion that  skin  cancer  is  a  "self -inflict- 
ed" disease. 

As  ridiculous  as  that  suggestion  may 
l>e.  it  shows  that  the  hats  and  sim- 
glasses  policy,  was  and  may  still  be 
considered  a  serious  option  by  some 
within  the  administration. 

As  one  may  expect,  the  letter  from 
Dr.  Kripke  goes  on  to  explain  the  fal- 
lacy and  the  dangers  of  such  misinfor- 
mation. 

But  what  about  the  environmental 
effects  of  ozone  depletion?  Are  fish  ex- 
pected to  wear  sunglasses?  Are  we  sup- 
posed to  spray  our  trees  and  crops 
with  sunscreen  lotion? 

To  the  extent  that  some  of  the  high 
officials  made  later  remarks  to  clarify 
the  earlier  comments,  I  think  that 
they  are  extremely  disturbing,  that  we 
got  into  that  whole  discussion.  If  the 
no-action  policy  is  intended  as  a  stalk- 
ing horse,  as  part  of  a  strategy  to 
forge  a  compromise  around  the  pro- 
posal for  a  mere  20-percent  reduction 
in  CFC's,  it  will  not  work. 

Without  a  commitment  to  further 
significant  reductions  approaching  vir- 
tual elimination— and  that,  it  seems  to 
me  has  to  be  the  goal,  virtual  elimina- 
tion of  these  harmful  chemicals— 
unless  we  do  that,  a  20-percent  cut  will 
not  even  come  close  to  adequately  pro- 
tecting oiu"  environment. 

What  we  are  seeking  is  an  interna- 
tional agreement  that  goes  further. 
The  suggestion  that  if  you  go  no  fur- 
ther than  20  percent,  that  that  will 
start  us  on  the  right  road  must  be  re- 
jected. We  have  to  go  further  than 
that,  as  the  resolution  proposed  by 
Senator  Baucus  and  myself  and  others 
implies. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  best  to  get  an 
international  agreement  to  deal  with 
this  global  problem.  But  it  must  be  a 
good  agreement.  We  must  not  let  our 
desire  for  a  widespread  agreement 
blind  us  to  the  "lowest  common  de- 
nominator" syndrome.  If  some  coim- 
tries  refuse  to  go  along  with  a  tough 
protocol,  we  should  consider  splitting 
off  and  reaching  agreement  with  like- 


minded  countries.  Such  an  agreement, 
coupled  with  tough  trade  sanctions, 
would  probably  bring  the  recalcitrant 
countries  aroimd  in  short  order. 

The  first  order  of  business  is  for  the 
President  to  get  the  administration 
s(>eaking  with  one  voice,  again.  That 
voice  should  be  delivering  the  message 
adopted  by  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  Mr.  Lee 
Thomas. 

The  President  has  an  opportunity  to 
get  this  process  back  on  track  and  take 
the  credit  that  he  deserves,  and  that 
this  Nation  deserves,  for  pressing 
these  international  negotiations. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  do  hope  that  the 
resolution  that  will  shortly  be  intro- 
duced will  receive  unanimous  support, 
because  we  are  dealing  with  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  most  serious  environ- 
mental challenge  that  this  globe  faces. 


INTERNATIONAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
TO  PROTECT  THE  OZONE  LAYER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  the 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes,  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  will  have  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk  on  bahalf  of 
myself.  Senator  Chapee.  and  other 
Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  objection  in  order  at  this  time. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  226)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  ongoing 
international  negotiations  to  protect  the 
ozone  layer. 

The  cosponsors  of  the  resolution  are 
Senators  Baucus,  Chapee,  Burdick, 
Stappord,  Pell,  Dole,  Mitchell, 
LUGAR,  Reid,  E^tans.  Kerry,  Dxjkeh- 
BERGER,  Adams,  Behtsen.  Bingamam. 
BoREM,  Bumpers,  Cohen,  Conrad, 
Daschle,  Dodd,  Gore,  Harkin,  Kasse- 
BAtm,  Kennedy,  Leahy,  Moynihan, 
Pryor,  Simon,  Wirth,  Rollings, 
DeConcini,     Bradley,     Heinz,     and 

ROCKEPELLER. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  constime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  and 
other  Senators  have  already  spoken  on 
this  issue  in  behalf  of  this  resolution. 
The  salient  point  is  this:  Science  is 
clear  that  chlorofluorocarlwns  pro- 
duced in  this  coimtry  and  other  coun- 
tries are  depleting  the  upper  atmos- 
phere ozone  of  this  planet. 
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The  depletion  of  the  upper  atmos- 
phere oaone  surrounding  this  planet  is 
allowing  more  ultraviolet  radiation  to 
come  down  to  harm  human  life,  to 
harm  plant  life,  and  other  animal  life. 

In  humana  it  has  Increased  skin 
cancer,  it  has  increased  the  Incidence 
of  cataracts:  It  has  damaged  the 
human  immune  system. 

For  other  animals,  and  particularly 
plants,  its  harmful  effects  are  very 
clear. 

With  this  resolution,  we  simply  are 
urging  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  the  position  that 
our  country  was  forcefully  presenting 
in  Oeneva  and  Vienna  at  the  interna- 
tional negotiations— namely,  for  a 
worldwide  freeze  in  production  of 
chlorofluorocarbons.  moving  toward  a 
50-percent  reduction  in  the  production 
of  CFC's  and  the  virtual  elimination  of 
the  use  of  these  substances. 

Mr.  President,  science  is  very  defi- 
nite on  this  subject.  It  is  time  for  the 
United  States  to  maintain  the  leader- 
ship role  that  we  were  advocating.  It  is 
important  that  we  send  a  very  clear 
signal,  a  very  clear  message  to  not 
only  other  coiuitrles:  Japan,  European 
countries,  and  other  developing  coun- 
tries, but  also  to  producers  of  CFC's 
and  to  other  interested  people  that  we 
are  going  to  finally  begin  to  reduce  the 
production  of  chlorofluorocarbons  and 
therefore  take  a  very  significant  step 
to  begin  to  reduce  the  depletion  of 
upper  atmosphere  ozone. 

This  resolution  is  necessary  because 
there  are  unfortunately  some  in  the 
administration  who  are  trying,  I  think, 
to  backslide,  trying  to  take  the  easy 
way.  reverting  to  the  Dark  Ages  and 
trying  to  dilute  and  trying  to  under- 
mine and  trying  to  weaken  the  Ameri- 
can position. 

We  are.  therefore,  offering  this  reso- 
lution so  that  the  American  position  is 
very  clear.  It  Is  the  same  position  that 
we  originally  advocated  Just  a  few 
months  ago.  namely  worldwide  freeze, 
and  an  automatic  50  percent  reduction 
over  6  to  8  years.  We  believe  strongly 
at  the  very  least  that  is  the  minimum 
position  our  country  should  take. 

I  predict.  Mr.  President,  that  when 
this  resolution  is  adopted  and  when 
position  is  presented  forcibly  at  the 
next  round  of  international  negotia- 
tions, other  countries  will  follow  suit. 

It  is  the  only  approach  that  we 
should  consider.  It  is  the  only  ap- 
proach that  we  should  adopt. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  consumed  3  minutes. 

Who  yields  time  on  this  side? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  10  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 


Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Rhode  Island  for 
yielding  to  me  the  time. 

I  might  Just  say  to  my  colleagues 
who  may  not  be  here  on  the  floor  but 
might  be  listening  to  this  debate  or 
members  of  their  staff,  there  are 
clearly  two  sides  to  this  issue.  I  do  not 
know  that  this  resolution  as  it  passes 
has  any  significant  importance,  but  I 
do  know  that  there  are  two  sides 
within  this  administration.  There  is 
the  side  that  Secretary  Shultz  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  EPA.  Mr.  Lee 
Thomas,  have  taken. 

There  is  another  voice  from  OMB.  I 
think  it  is  Mr.  Bob  Dawson,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Hodel. 
have  pointed  out  that  the  Jobs  ques- 
tion Is  very  important  and  it  is  not 
that  the  goal  is  not  noble,  but  how  do 
we  get  to  that  goal.  Should  the  United 
States  in  fact  tie  the  hands  of  our  ne- 
gotiators or  weaken  our  position  and 
try  to  help  the  ozone  depletion  prob- 
lem without  the  rest  of  the  world  par- 
ticipating in  the  process,  also?  Should 
we  stand  all  the  costs?  Or  are  we  going 
to  be  putting  our  industry  in  Jeop- 
ardy? 

That  is  the  question  that  I  raise  and 
that  is  the  objection  I  have  even  with 
bringing  up  resolutions  like  this,  even 
though  I  would  say  that  and  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  including  some  lan- 
guage that  I  think  Is  important,  that 
talks  about  not  only  the  importance  of 
public  health  and  the  environment  but 
the  protection  of  American  Jobs  in- 
volved in  this  process. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  is.  is  the 
sky  really  falling  in  on  ozone,  on  the 
total  ozone  depletion  around  the 
world?  There  is  very,  very  mixed  testi- 
mony to  that  In  the  committee.  I 
think  one  could  take  either  side  after 
listening  to  witnesses.  One  side  Is  the 
sky  is  falling  in;  the  other  side  is  that 
the  ozone  around  the  world  really  has 
not  changed. 

Another  question  that  should  be 
asked,  are  there  in  fact  safe  alterna- 
tives to  replace  the  CFC's— I  have  to 
get  the  acronym  correct  here.  Mr. 
President— to  replace  those  CFC's? 
Are  there  substitutes  and  how  much 
will  they  cost?  Will  it  cost  twice  as 
much  for  a  housewife  to  have  a  refrig- 
erator? Will  she  have  to  make  twice  as 
many  trips,  or  will  Americans  have  to 
make  twice  as  many  trips  to  the  gro- 
cery store  here  because  they  will  have 
less  capable  refrigeration  units  If  we  in 
fact  make  massive  changes  In  the 
qualities  of  the  materials  we  can  use  in 
insulation  and  f reons.  and  so  forth?  Are 
the  alternatives  there?  Who  will  get 
hurt?  How  many  people  will  lose  Jobs? 
EX)  we  really  know  what  we  are  doing 
or  are  we  Just  going  out  here  as  often- 
times, legislating  in  the  dark? 

What  will  the  cost  be  to  U.S.  con- 
sumers if  in  fact  the  United  States 
tries  to  go  this  process  alone  or  even  if 
we  try  to  do  what  the  international 


agreement  naay  call  for  where  we  are 
the  one  country  that  uses  the  highest 
level  of  these  products.  How  much  do 
we  expect  to  increase  our  cost  of 
living,  lower  our  standard  of  living  by 
getting  in  some  international  agree- 
ment? Someone  who  lives  out  In  the 
forests  of  Siberia  probably  does  not  do 
much  in  terms  of  the  use  of  CFC's. 
and  it  will  not  change  his  already  very 
low  lifestyle.  What  will  it  do  to  the 
living  standard  in  the  United  States  of 
America  if  we  meet  those  same  stand- 
ards? 

So  I  think  those  are  the  questions, 
and  that  is  the  objection  I  have  to 
even  bringing  up  this  issue  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  trying  to  debate  it. 

I  think  we  would  be  far  better  ad- 
vised to  have  our  negotiators  negotiate 
from  a  very,  very  strong  position,  and 
I  would  not  think  that  this  vote 
should  in  fact  be  a  clearcut  endorse- 
ment of  one  side  of  the  argiunent.  I 
have  not  actually  made  up  my  mind 
how  I  wish  to  vote  on  this  resolution, 
but  I  would  say  that  there  would  be  a 
good  reason  for  many,  many  Senators 
to  vote  against  this  resolution  Just  to 
demonstrate  that  it  is  not  a  clearcut 
proposition,  that  there  are  two  points 
of  view  of  how  our  negotiating  stance 
should  be.  and  I  think  we  should  make 
that  very  clear  in  this  debate,  that  It  is 
not  Just  a  one-sided  issue. 

I  will  repeat  again  to  my  colleagues, 
the  goal  of  preserving  the  ozone  layers 
and  the  environment  is  certainly  noble 
and  laudable.  But  is  the  sky  really  fall- 
ing in?  Scientific  evidence  is  very  un- 
clear as  to  whether  that  is  the  fact. 
Are  we  Just  in  fact  pushing  forward 
based  on  some  emotional  viewpoint 
that  is  not  completely  verified  yet?  I 
guess  I  for  one  would  say  with  respect 
to  some  of  the  comments  that  have  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  criticism  lately 
by  one  of  our  distinguished  Cabinet 
officers,  in  my  view  If  one  examines 
what  he  was  saying  you  cannot  Just 
have  govenunents  take  the  total  re- 
sponsibility for  everything  that  goes 
on  which  respect  to  people. 

If  people  are  going  to  insist  on  going 
out  and  exposing  themselves  to  exces- 
sive simshlne.  there  is  a  limit  to  what 
can  be  done  in  terms  of  government, 
this  government  and  the  rest  of  the 
governments  In  the  world,  to  try  to 
protect  people  from  excessive  sim 
which  can  bring  about  skin  cancer 
which  can  be  very  detrimental  to 
people. 

I  Just  believe  that  there  would  be  a 
good  Justification  for  Senators  today 
to  vote  against  this  resolution  Just  to 
show  that  there  are  two  points  of  view 
and  also  to  show  that  there  are  many, 
many  consumers  of  this  country  who 
are  all  involved.  Every  one  uses  refrig- 
eration one  way  or  other  in  this  coun- 
try with  the  produce  that  they  eat. 
with  the  products  that  they  use.  the 
ability  to  store  and  keep  meats  cool. 


The  meatpacking  Industry  certainly  Is 
affected  by  this  refrigeration  question. 
All  of  those  questions  are  all  Impacted. 
So  we  are  talking  about  cost  of  living 
for  people.  We  are  talking  about  Jobs 
for  people  and  certainly  it  ought  to  be 
on  the  record  here  that  the  U.S.  nego- 
tiators should  not  In  any  way.  shape  or 
form.  Mr.  President,  they  should  not 
in  any  way.  shape  or  form  interpret 
this  vote  to  mean  that  they  are  to  ne- 
gotiate anything  that  puts  the  United 
States  in  a  less  competitive  position 
with  respect  to  world  trade  and  inter- 
national competitiveness. 

I  would  hope  that  the  record  would 
show  that,  and  I  think  it  probably 
would  be  healthy  if.  say.  40  percent  of 
the  Senators  voted  against  this  resolu- 
tion Just  to  show  there  are  two  points 
of  view.  I  suppose  that  unfortunately 
is  the  way  votes  are  tallied,  if  you  vote 
against  this,  you  are  viewed  as  some- 
one who  is  against  the  envirorunent. 
That  certainly  Is  not  the  case.  It 
should  be  shown  If  a  Senator  votes 
against  the  resolution,  he  Is  doing  it 
because  the  concern  is  whether  the 
scientific  evidence  Is  really  to  prove 
that  it  is  necessary  to  do  this;  second, 
whether  it  is  going  to  affect  the  cost 
of  living  of  people  In  the  United 
States,  and  in  fact,  lower  the  standard 
of  living;  and  third,  will  it  end  up  cost- 
ing a  lot  of  American  Jobs  where  our 
competitive  countries  who  do  not 
comply  sometimes  with  their  treaties, 
will  sign  an  agreement,  get  the  United 
States  to  contribute,  and  we  contrib- 
ute to  the  ozone  problem,  we  contrib- 
ute to  the  reduction  of  CFC's  as  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  rest  of 
the  countries  of  the  world  really  do 
not  comply  with  it  as  well  as  they 
should,  and  we  have  ended  up  costing 
ourselves  jobs  and  competitiveness. 

I  think  there  is  good  reason  for  Sen- 
ators who  choose  to  do  so  to  vote 
against  this  resolution  today. 

I  commend  my  colleagues.  Senator 
Baucus.  Senator  Chafee.  and  Senator 
Staftord,  and  others  for  their  contin- 
ued Interest  and  concern  In  this  issue, 
and  I  do  not  make  light  of  the  issue.  I 
respect  their  points  of  view  on  this.  I 
respect  those  in  the  administration 
who  have  a  divided  point  of  view.  I 
think  it  should  be  very  clearly  under- 
stood there  is  a  good,  sound.  Justifi- 
able reason  for  the  two  sides  that  are 
presented  in  this  issue. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  yield  it  baclc  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  11 
minutes  and  12  seconds  remaining, 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
16  V^  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
Just  like  to  briefly  say.  first.  I  always 
respect  the  thoughts  that  are  so  well 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
He  has  been  an  active  member  of  our 
Environment  Committee  and  has 
given  these  matters  a  lot  of  thought.  I 


think  it  Is  important  that  we  hear  his 
views. 

Second,  I  would  say  that  somehow 
there  is  a  feeling  that  the  folks  who 
get  skin  cancer  are  the  Sun  worship- 
pers out  there  that  are  laying  on  the 
beaches  In  Miami  or  Tucson  and  soak- 
ing up  the  Sun  while  they  are  on  vaca- 
tion. 

In  this  letter  to  Dr.  Gibbons  from 
Dr.  Kripke.  who  is  at  the  University  of 
Texas  System  Cancer  Center,  this  Is 
what  she  said: 

The  majority  of  the  skin  cancer  patients 
we  see  at  the  M.D.  Anderson  Hospital  and 
Tumor  Institute  cannot  be  characterized  as 
belonging  to  the  leisure  or  sunworshiplng 
sets.  Most  of  our  patients  with  skin  cancer 
are  farmers,  ranchers,  oil  field  worlcers.  and 
people  who  woriL  on  off-shore  oil  rigs. 

So  this  is  an  extremely  serious 
matter  that  goes  way  beyond  those 
who  lie  out  in  the  sun  in  their  bikinis, 
or  whatever  they  wear  or  whatever 
they  do  not  wear,  and  get  some  form 
of  skin  cancer. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  like  a  couple  of 
minutes. 

First.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  very  able  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Senator  Stbcms,  two  changes  have 
been  made  to  the  resolution  to  accom- 
modate the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I 
think  these  should  make  It  possible  for 
every  Member  to  support  this  propos- 
al. Both  changes  really  are  clarifica- 
tions of  the  U.S.  position. 

The  first  adds  a  new  whereas  clause 
stating  that  an  international  agree- 
m'^nt  "should  accomplish  two  impor- 
tar. .  goals,  protection  of  public  health 
and  the  envirorunent.  and  the  protec- 
tion of  American  Jobs  through  ade- 
quate trade  provisions." 

Mr.  President,  a  critical  element  now 
missing  from  the  proposals  for  an 
agreement  is  an  explicit  statement 
that  trade  in  CFC's  and  CFC  products 
should  cease.  For  an  agreement  to  be 
effective,  either  all  nations  should  sign 
it  or  trade  with  nonsignatories  should 
cease. 

The  second  change  is  the  addition  of 
a  requirement  to  the  resolved  clause 
for  regular  review  of  scientific,  eco- 
nomic, and  technological  factors.  This 
is  essential.  Mr.  President,  to  assure 
that  reductions  are  being  made  as 
quickly  as  necessary  and  in  a  wide 
enough  spectrum  of  chemicals  and 
practices. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  both  Im- 
provements and  we  are  pleased  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  suggested 
them.  I  hope  that  with  these  amend- 
ments every  Senator  can  vote  for  this 
resolution. 


Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  and 
reserve  the  balance  of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  reserves  the  balance  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chah-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  debate  is 
showing  that  there  is  probably  reason 
for  this  resolution  to  pass  unanimous- 
ly. Various  Senators,  myself  Included, 
have  spoken  in  favor  of  the  resolution. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  has  added 
to  and  strengthened  the  resolution  by 
adding  the  whereas  clause  and  some 
other  language  which  recognizes  the 
economic  considerations  that  any 
American  policy  position  should  recog- 
nize. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there 
may  be  some  who  are  concerned  about 
the  economic  costs  of  the  United 
States  working  to  find  substitutes  in 
place  of  refrigerants  and  solvents  and 
other  uses  made  from  chlorofluorocar- 
bons. The  statement  was  made  earlier 
on  the  floor  today  that  developing  the 
substitutes  might  cause  a  housewife  to 
pay  twice  as  much  for  a  refrigerator. 
The  implication  is  that  substitutes  are 
very  expensive  and  will  have  a  signifi- 
cant adverse  economic  effect  on  Amer- 
icans. 

Mr.  President,  I  asked  vsulous  repre- 
sentatives of  American  Industry  at  the 
hearing  we  had  on  this— we  have  had 
several  hearings  on  this  subject— what 
the  economic  effects  would  be  with 
the  additional  cost  of  the  substitutes. 
The  answers  were  very  Interesting. 
The  witnesses,  who  are  industry  repre- 
sentatives—these are  not  representa- 
tives of  the  envirormiental  groups; 
they  are  not  advocates  of  the  total  hu\ 
of  CFC's;  these  are  representatives  of 
the  Industries— answers  were  that 
there  would  be  virtually  no  significant 
economic  effect  because  of  developing 
the  substitutes;  virtually  none,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  developing 
insulating  foam. 

Refrigerators,  for  example,  today 
cost  around  $400.  $500.  $600  for  a  new 
refrigerator.  The  freon  that  goes  into 
the  refrigerator  costs  today  about  10 
bucks.  The  estimates  are  that  maybe 
that  10  bucks  might  have  to  be  dou- 
bled—maybe. Now.  that  is  a  very  con- 
servative estimate.  It  will  not  be  $10,  I 
am  quite  sure.  But  let  us  say  it  is  $10. 
That  means  a  refrigerator  that 
would  cost  $500  today  compared  to  a 
refrigerator  that  might  cost  $500  plus 
$10.  so  It  will  not  double  the  cost  of 
the  refrigerator.  It  does  not  come  any- 
where close  to  doubling  the  cost  of  the 
refrigerator.  The  fact  is  It  is  about  a  2- 
percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  re- 
frigerator, maybe  even  less.  It  is  not  a 
50-percent  increase  in  the  cost. 
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Asaln.  when  I  asked— I  had  a  very 
strons  Interest  in  this  question— I 
asked  industry  witnesses  whether  this 
would  have  a  significant  economic 
effect,  and  the  record  is  clear.  The 
answer  they  gave  to  our  committee  is. 
no.  no  significant,  adverse  economic 
effect:  maybe  slight  effects.  But.  basi- 
cally, because  we  are  dealing  with 
chemicals  like  freon.  and  so  forth,  it  is 
a  very  small  component  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  refrigerator  or  alr-condl- 
tkmingunlt 

The  ledttmate  concern  Is  there.  Yes. 
we  want  to  be  sure,  in  fashioning  envi- 
ronmental policy,  that  we  also  take  a 
look  and  very  closely  consider  the  eco- 
nomic costs.  That  is  a  legitimate  con- 
cern and  we  should  pursue  that.  But, 
In  pursuit  of  that  concern,  with  the 
questions  we  asked  in  the  committee 
and  asked  the  Industry  witnesses  and 
the  answers  they  gave  to  us.  it  was 
that  there  would  not  be  a  significant 
economic  cost  in  the  products  that  the 
Americans  buy— cars,  refrigerators, 
air-conditioning  units  that  go  into 
buildings,  homes,  or  commercial  con- 
struction. 

So  I  think  this  resolution,  particular- 
ly with  the  additional  language  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  is 
one  that  we  all  can  support.  It  states  a 
very,  very  strong  American  position 
and  one  that  we  all  can  be  very  proud 
of.  I  think,  when  we  do  pass  this  reso- 
lution, we  are  going  to  walk  out  of  this 
Chamber  with  our  heads  up  high, 
proud  that  we  Americans  are  doing 
what  we  know  is  right:  that  Is.  estab- 
lishing a  position  to  protect  not  only 
ourselves  from  adverse  ultraviolet 
light  penetration  from  the  upper  at- 
mosphere ozone,  but  also  for  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  we  who 
are  alive  today  are  the  trustees  of  the 
Earth.  We  are  the  trustees.  We  do  not 
own  it.  Nobody  gave  It  to  us.  We  are 
the  trustees.  We  are  not  going  to  be 
here  forever.  Not  one  of  us  in  this 
body  is  going  to  be  on  this  planet  for- 
ever. We  are  the  trustees  of  this 
planet,  of  this  Earth.  We.  therefore, 
should  exercise  a  trustee  standard, 
and  the  basic  trustee  standard  is  one 
of  prudence:  that  is.  to  exercise  pru- 
dence and  error  on  the  side  of  helping 
and  protecting  the  body  that  we  are 
the  trustees  for.  With  that  strong 
mandate.  I  think.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  view  of  our  role  as  individuals  on 
this  Earth,  it  is  even  more  clear  to  me 
that  we  should  support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  E>akota  has  10 
minutes  remaining  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  8  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  echo  the  point  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  made  about  us  being 
trustees  of  this  Earth.  We  do  not  have 
a  mandate  to  wreck  this  world.  It  is 


our  duty,  particularly  coming  from  the 
richest,  strongest,  and  most  profligate 
nation,  in  many  respects,  on  Earth,  to 
pass  this  globe  on,  to  the  extent  we 
can.  not  only  in  as  good  as  shape  as  we 
found  it  but  In  better  shape.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  is  not  happening  with  the 
release  of  these  CPC's.  We  truly  are 
destroying  the  ozone  layer. 

This  effort  we  are  making  today  is  to 
encourage  the  United  States  to  contin- 
ue its  position  at  the  international  ne- 
gotiations. It  will  be  a  step  toward  re- 
storing or  preventing  further  deterio- 
ration of  the  ozone  layer. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  here  and  has  some 
questions  which  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  on  my  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
plaud the  Intention  of  the  resolution. 

What  was  the  United  States  original 
position  in  ongoing  international  nego- 
tiations referred  to  In  the  resolution? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  original  position 
was  seeking  up  to  a  95-percent  reduc- 
tion in  CPC's. 

Mr.  HELMS.  But  it  also  related  that 
95  percent  to  the  development  of  al- 
ternative chemicals,  is  that  not  cor- 
rect?   

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  do  not  recall  that  it 
said  anything  about  that.  The  feeling 
right  along  has  been— and  we  had  a  lot 
of  testimony  on  this— that  the  alterna- 
tives are  there  or  can  be  soon  but  the 
alternatives  will  only  come  about  if 
there  is  incentive  to  produce  them. 
Now,  of  course,  there  is  not. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  Join  the  Senator  in 
wanting  to  provide  those  Incentives, 
but  the  thing  that  gives  me  a  little  bit 
of  a  problem  is  at  least  some  of  the  al- 
ternatives are.  at  best,  6  to  8  years  off. 
What  does  the  Senator  have  in  mind 
in  terms  of  the  immediacy  of  eliminat- 
ing the  use  of  things  which  are  admit- 
tedly or  at  least  agreed  to  being  harm- 
ful to  the  ozone? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Well,  in  the  current 
negotiations  that  we  referred  to  here, 
there  appears  to  be  agreement  that  we 
should  strive  swiftly  for  a  20-percent 
reduction.  Then  8  years  thereafter, 
they  go  for  a  further  30-percent  reduc- 
tion. That  is  where  the  50  percent 
comes  from.  This  current  U.S.  position 
is  not  changed  from  the  original  one 
of  an  up  to  95-percent  reduction. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  me  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  will  not  prolong  this  but  I  really 
need  to  know  how  to  vote  on  this  reso- 
lution. 

Regarding  the  20-percent  reduction 
which  the  Senator  describes  as  t)elng 
Immediate,  what  impact  would  that 
have  on  industry,  jobs,  and  so  forth, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  refrigeration 
industry?  I  am  talking  about  the  20 
percent. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  We  can  make  the  20- 
percent  reduction  in  a  whole  variety  of 
areas.  It  would  not  necessarily  have  to 
be  only  in  the  refrigeration  area, 
though  that  would  be  one. 


For  example,  as  previously  pointed 
out  in  the  discussion,  the  containers  in 
which  fast  food  is  served  currently  in 
restaurants  use  CPC's.  Obviously, 
there  are  substitutes  for  that.  That  is 
one  area  where  substitutes  might 
come  at>out. 

We  do  not  specifically  say  where, 
and.  therefore,  it  would  be  a  little 
hard  to  answer  your  question.  In  the 
testimony  we  have  had  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  there  are  substitutes 
for  many  products  and  they  predict 
the  demand  would  bring  down  the 
price  fairly  rapidly.  The  price  factor  of 
the  CFC  in  a  refrigeration  unit  is  a 
very  small  poriion  of  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  HELMS.  So  the  Senator  does 
not  feel  that  there  would  be  a  drastic 
Impact  on  the  Job  situation? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  We  do  not:  no. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  has  relieved  my  mind  to  a  great 
extent  on  this. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  would  like  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  to  vote  for 
this  because  in  the  testimony  we  have 
had,  this  is  truly  a  frightening  propo- 
sition that  is  occurring.  We  have  dealt 
with  so  many  environmental  worries- 
hazardous  waste,  solid  waste,  dirty 
water,  problems  with  the  air.  acid 
rain— but  this  is  of  a  magnitude  that  is 
far  greater  than  anything  I  have  had 
experience  with,  at  least  since  I  have 
been  on  this  committee. 

As  I  previously  stated,  this,  to  my 
Judgment,  represents  the  single  great- 
est environmental  threat  to  the  world 
today. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  know  Senator  Baucus 
and  Senator  Chatsz  will  not  be  uru-ea- 
sonable.  In  the  next  place,  this  is  a 
sense-ofthe-Senate  resolution,  and 
that  is  almost  akin  to  kissing  your 
sister. 

If  the  Senator's  characterization  of 
it  is  to  provide  an  incentive  for  devel- 
oping the  alternatives,  then  I  applaud 
that.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  If  I  heard  the  testimo- 
ny correctly,  and  I  want  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  to  verify  this,  I 
thought  we  had  one  witness  In  there 
with  a  great  scientific  background  who 
testified  that  since  they  have  been 
measuring  the  ozone  level,  it  really 
has  not  changed:  that  is.  the  amount 
of  ozone.  It  depletes  and  restores 
itself.  So  this  is  really  not  a  clear-cut 
scientific  position,  that  there  Is  a  cata- 
strophic situation  smd  the  sky  is  fall- 
ing. There  are  two  points  of  view. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  As  you  recall,  they 
talked  about  the  total  colimin  of 
ozone.  It  depends  on  where  the  deple- 
tion is. 

The  total  column,  the  Senator  is 
quite  right,  has  not  changed,  but 
where  the  ozone  is  located  has 
changed.  In  other  words,   it  has  in- 


creased in  the  lower  atmosphere 
where  really  it  is  sori  of  a  hazard.  But 
in  the  upper  stratosphere  where  it 
does  act  as  a  shield  to  ultraviolet  rays, 
it  has  depleted  some  2  percent  in  the 
testimony  we  have. 

Furthermore,  the  rate  of  the  In- 
crease in  the  depletion  is  the  frighten- 
ing part. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  But  I  thought  one  wit- 
ness said  that  was  a  natural  cycle,  that 
that  will  eventually  start  rotating  and 
it  will  go  back  up  there,  some  will  de- 
plete on  the  bottom  and  it  will  be 
higher  up  higher.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not 
have  the  name  of  the  man  who  said 
that. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  As  you  will  recall,  we 
had  a  whole  series  of  witnesses.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  ever  had  unanimity 
on  any  subject.  You  sat  through  the 
long  hearings  on  acid  rain.  You  cannot 
get  total  unanimity  from  any  group  of 
scientists.  But  the  bulk  of  the  scien- 
tists that  we  had  there  clearly  ex- 
pressed their  concern.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  discussion  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  I  am  as  concerned  as  he 
is  about  the  potential  economic  effect 
on  Jobs.  Many  of  us  in  the  committee 
asked  many  questions  directed  to  that 
point.  The  conclusion  or  the  bottom 
line  for  this  Senator  is.  first,  that 
among  the  various  competing  theories 
for  upper  atmosphere  ozone  depletion, 
one  is  the  emissions  of  chlorofuorocar- 
bons,  another  is  sunspots,  and  the 
third  is  called  dynamics,  that  is,  air 
currents,  and  so  forth,  causing  the  re- 
duction of  upper  atmosphere  ozone  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  in  certain 
places  because  of  winds,  and  so  forth. 
If  you  listen  to  all  the  evidence  and 
you  weigh  all  the  competing  theories, 
in  this  Senator's  judgment,  trying  to 
be  as  objective  as  one  can  possibly  be, 
the  strong  weight  of  evidence  Is  not  in 
favor  of  the  sunspot  theory  or  not  in 
favor  of  the  dynamic  theory,  but 
rather,  as  we  would  understand  it,  the 
evidence  is  still  piling  up  more  and 
more  and  more  that  it  has  to  be  chlor- 
ofluorocarbons  causing  the  measured 
decreases,  to  the  degree  we  can  meas- 
ure it,  in  the  upper  atmosphere  ozone. 
The  problem  is  that  this  stuff  takes 
5  years  to  get  up  there.  So,  in  fact,  it  is 
a  severe  problem.  If  we  act  today  to 
ban  it.  it  will  have  no  effect  on  the 
next  5  years  when  the  depletion  will 
be  getting  worse  and  worse. 

I  am  saying  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that.  In  trying  to  judge 
this  the  best  we  can  among  competing 
theories,  and  we  can  determine  this 
fairly  well  as  it  Is  fairly  clear,  CFC 
production  is  causing  the  upper  atmos- 
phere ozone  to  deplete. 


On  the  jobs  question,  we  also  asked 
many  questions  of  many  witnesses  rep- 
resenting Industry  about  jobs  and  sub- 
stitute development  costs,  and  so  on. 
One  company.  Du  Pont  Chemical,  for 
example,  tells  us  that  within  5  years 
with,  they  say,  a  "proper  regulatory 
framework."  they  can  develop  substi- 
tutes, acceptable  substitutes  for  our 
country,  particularly  a  substitute  for 
freon  for  refrigerators  and  freezers 
and  air-conditioners.  Basically,  that  is 
CPC-11  or  12.  The  substitute  will  be 
what  is  called  CFC  134a. 

They  can  do  that.  They  said  that 
many  times.  It  Is  on  the  record  that 
within  5  years  with,  they  say,  a  proper 
regulatory  framework.  What  that 
means  is  they  want  to  be  told,  "We  are 
going  to  start  freezing,  reducing  pro- 
duction of  this  stuff."  so  they  can  go 
forward.  They  have  developed  the  sci- 
ence and  the  technology  to  go  for- 
ward. 

In  addition,  we  in  America,  I  think, 
can  have  a  competitive  advantage  if 
we  proceed,  because  it  is  our  compa- 
nies in  America  that  have  proceeded 
more,  engaged  in  more  research  and 
development  for  CFC  substitutes  than 
have  companies  in  any  other  country. 
So,  if  we  move  to  a  worldwide  freeze 
and  to  a  reduction  in  the  production 
of  CFC's,  our  companies  will  have  an 
advantage,  because  they  have  under- 
taken the  research  and  we  are  moving 
in  that  direction.  That  gives  our  com- 
panies, American  companies,  a  com- 
petitive advantage  over  others  that 
would  have  to  come  along  a  little  later. 
Nothing  in  life  is  certain.  You  have 
to  look  at  the  question  the  best  you 
can.  But  for  all  of  us  who  have  been 
on  the  Environment  Committee,  I 
think  the  strong  weight  of  evidence  is 
that  there  is  a  very  significant  prob- 
lem here.  We  have  to  act  quickly;  we 
cannot  wait  longer;  and  it  will  not 
cause  a  significant  loss  of  Jobs  or  eco- 
nomic disruption;  in  fact,  it  will  be  eco- 
nomically beneficial  because  of  the 
avoidance  of  economic  costs  of  in- 
creased incidence  of  skin  cancer,  cata- 
ract damage,  and  so  forth. 

I  must  tell  the  Senator,  as  one  who 
has  sat  on  this  committee  through  all 
the  hearings,  that  this  is  the  action  we 
should  take. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
May  I  ask  a  subsequent  question? 

Is  there  follow-on  legislation  with 
some  teeth  in  it?  It  seems  that  would 
be  pretty  important  now. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  This  Senator  and 
others  introduced  legislation  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Has  it  cleared  the  com- 
mittee? I  am  sorry  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  The  legislation  moves 
us  even  further,  but  the  action  on  that 
legislation  In  part  depends  upon  the 
American  negotiators  and  also  on  the 
results  of  negotiations  that  our  coun- 
try and  other  countries  agree  with. 


The  Senator  knows  as  well  as  I  do — in 
fact,  better  than  most  Senators  in  this 
body— how  the  first  stages  of  negotia- 
tion In  this  country  are  the  levels  one 
sometimes  utilizes.  But  the  answer  is 
yes.  I  think  we  can  proceed  without 
legislation,  but  it  depends  upon  how 
we  work  with  other  countries  in 
moving  together. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  being  sub- 
mitted by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Montana  which  seeks  to  estab- 
lish a  clear  responsible  position  by  the 
United  States  regarding  international 
controls  of  chlorofluorocarbons 
[CFC's]  in  order  to  eliminate  the  haz- 
ardous thirming  of  the  Earth's  protec- 
tive ozone  layer. 

CFC's  and  other  chemicals  break 
down  the  ozone  layer  and  consequent- 
ly destroy  the  ozone's  ability  to  shield 
deadly  ultraviolet  rays.  According  to 
scientists,  the  effects  of  ultraviolet 
rays  on  our  planet  is  devastating.  The 
radiation  causes  lethal  skin  cancer, 
cataract  of  the  eyes,  kills  marine  ani- 
mals and  damages  crops  worldwide. 
Last  year,  according  to  a  draft  report 
by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  at  current  CFC  growth  rates, 
by  the  year  2075.  the  depletion  of  the 
ozone  would  lead  to  an  additional  40 
million  cases  of  skin  cancer.  80.000 
American  deaths,  other  human  health 
disorders  as  well  as,  extensive  damage 
to  crops,  forests  and  marine  life.  Such 
statistics  Mr.  President  are  shattering, 
they  paint  a  rather  dismal  picture  of 
what  is  ahead,  but  more  importantly 
the  EPA  report  underscores  the  imme- 
diate need  to  correct  this  potentially 
devastating  situation. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Secretary  Callo 
from  the  National  Oceanographic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  [NOAA] 
testified  before  the  National  Ocean 
Policy  Study  Subcommittee.  In  char- 
acterizing his  comments  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  Secretary  Calio  clearly  be- 
lieves that  the  sooner  we  begin  to 
make  reductions  in  CFC's.  the  less 
severe  those  reductions  will  have  to 
be.  According  to  Callo.  when  examin- 
ing satellite  data,  we  are  "seeing  ozone 
depletion  greater  than  what  theory 
predicts."  With  such  scientific  data 
and  unanswered  questions  coming 
from  NOAA.  EPA.  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  [NSFl.  it  seems  par- 
ticularly Justified  to  move  forward 
with  a  policy  that  will  have  significant 
positive  results.  For  that  reason.  I  was 
quite  pleased  last  winter  when  this  ad- 
ministration took  the  first  steps  and 
the  lead  role  in  correcting  this  fright- 
ening situation. 

Last  February  international  negotia- 
tions were  initiated  to  come  to  an 
agreement  on  how  to  save  the  Earth's 
protective  ozone  layer  from  being  fur- 
ther depleted.  Officials  from  the  State 
Department,  and  the  Environmental 
Protection    Agency   went   to   Geneva 
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and  participated  in  United  Nations' 
sponaored  negotiations.  To  their  credit 
they  established  the  United  SUtes  as 
a  world  leader  in  this  area,  and  a  re- 
sponsible leader  at  that.  I  commend 
the  UJS.  representatives  and  applaud 
their  efforts  which  brought  about  a 
tentative  agreement  to  phase  out  up 
to  95  percent  of  production  of  CFC's 
In  the  next  decade. 

In  April  with  the  European  Commu- 
nity on  the  brink  of  agreeing  to  our 
strong  position,  this  administration 
under  increasing  pressure  from  indus- 
try representatives  retreated  from  its 
original  stance.  They  backed  away 
from  a  gutsy  and  meaningful  position 
that  would  actually  have  had  a  posi- 
tive effect  on  our  global  climate,  and 
instead  agreed  to  a  substantially 
weaker  agreement.  This  position 
called  for  a  freeze  in  CFC  production 
at  1986  leveU  by  1990.  to  be  followed 
by  a  20-percent  reduction  2  years  later 
and  another  30  percent  reduction  in  6 
to  8  years,  and  only  if  those  countries 
involved  at  the  time  agree  to  it.  The 
voices  of  OMB  and  business  interests 
once  again  rang  louder  in  this  adminis- 
tration than  the  call  from  citizens  and 
experts  in  the  areas  of  health,  and  the 
environment. 

To  add  insult  to  injury.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recently,  the  administration 
shied  even  further  away  from  their 
original  position,  significantly  retreat- 
ed from  their  compromise  position 
and.  in  fact,  turned  around  a  good  360 
degrees  to  devise  a  plan  that  is  a  moclc- 
ery  of  the  whole  negotiating  process. 
The  plan  advanced  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Donald  Hodel,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  take  the  place  of  any  inter- 
national agreement,  would  put  forth  a 
public  relations  campaign  encouraging 
the  use  of  sunglasses  and  suntanning 
lotion  as  protection  from  the  carcino- 
genic ultraviolet  rays  penetrating  the 
protective  ozone  layer.  Environmental- 
ists are  calling  the  proposal  by  Secre- 
tary Hodel  the  Ray-Ban  plan.  Political 
cartoons  have  appeared  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  depicting  com 
stalks,  fish,  and  heifers  wearing  Ray- 
Ban  and  Vuamet  sunglasses  as  viable 
protection  against  ozone  depletion. 

Mr.  President,  what  more  needs  to 
be  said?  The  outcry  from  scientists, 
environmentalists,  and  health  officials 
have  said  it  all.  Regrettably,  once 
again  we  are  forced  to  witness  an  ad- 
ministration proposal  that  completely 
undercuts  sound  and  scientifically 
backed  policy  decisions  made  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Whether  it  is  acid  rain,  ozone  deple- 
tion, off-shore  oil  and  gas  leasing,  or 
hazardous  waste  dumping,  time  and 
time  again,  this  President  has  left  his 
E3>A  Administrator  out  on  a  limb, 
holding  an  empty  bag.  Meanwhile, 
other  Cabinet  officials,  whether  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  head 
of  OMB.  have  lobbied  the  President 


and  poisoned  all  sound  and  rational  ar- 
guments for  a  clean  environment. 

The  purpose  of  our  resolution  is  to 
ensure  that  the  President  takes  a  bold 
and  responsible  stance  on  ozone  deple- 
tion instead  of  allowing  the  CPC  in- 
dustry and  Cabinet  members  whose  in- 
terests are  clearly  unrepresentative  of 
worldwide  health  and  environmental 
concerns  to  undermine  rational  and 
scientifically  supported  policy  deci- 
sions made  by  agency  officials  who  are 
experts  In  the  field. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
state  my  strong  support  for  Senate 
Resolution  226.  which  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  in  support  of 
international  negotiations  to  protect 
the  ozone  layer.  And  I  would  like  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  Important  resolution. 

Our  Nation  has  been  participating 
actively  in  ongoing  international  nego- 
tiations to  protect  the  ozone  layer.  I 
have  followed  these  negotiations  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  In  our  country's 
position. 

Preservation  of  our  Earth's  natural 
ozone  layer  should  be  an  issue  of  inter- 
national consensus.  And  the  United 
States  has  been  aggressively  working 
toward  that  goal. 

The  Earth's  ozone  layer  protects  us 
from  dangerous  levels  of  exposure  to 
ultraviolet  radiation.  Excessive  expo- 
sure to  ultraviolet  radiation  can  cause 
dramatic  Increases  in  the  incidence  of 
skin  cancers  and  cataracts. 

Chlorofluorocarbons.  known  as 
CFC's.  chemically  react  with  strato- 
spheric ozone  and  ultimately  deplete 
the  ozone  from  our  upper  atmosphere. 
There  are  substitutes  for  CFC's  avail- 
able which  do  not  harm  the  ozone. 
But  presently  the  use  of  chlorofluoro- 
cart>ons  continues  throughout  the 
world.  And  there  are  no  substitutes  or 
replacements  for  our  planet's  ozone 
layer. 

In  1978  the  United  States  banned 
the  use  of  CFC's  in  aerosol  sprays. 
Our  Nation  has  long  recognized  the 
potential  danger  in  continued  use  of 
these  chemicals.  But  unilateral  reduc- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
are  not  enough  to  stop  the  depletion 
of  ozone  worldwide.  We  are  closing  in 
on  an  historic  international  agreement 
among  the  CFC  producing  nations  of 
the  world  to  dramatically  curtail  and 
finally  ban  the  production  of  CFC's 
worldwide. 

Recently  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  took  a  giant  step  back- 
ward from  the  legislation  toward  a  so- 
lution to  this  problem.  Surely  the 
agency  charged  with  guarding  the  en- 
vironmental quality  of  our  Nation 
must  recognize  that  sunglasses  and 
strawhats  will  not  protect  livestock  or 
crops  from  excessive  exposure  to  ultra- 
violet rays.  The  so-called  Rayban  plan 
is  an  effort  to  abdicate  our  responsibil- 


ity as  a  world  leader  In  the  fight  to 
protect  our  ozone  layer. 

Senate  Resolution  226  would  rein- 
force the  United  States'  original  posi- 
tion In  ongoing  International  negotia- 
tions to  protect  the  ozone  layer.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  Join  me  in  supporting 
this  important  and  timely  resolution. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today. 
I  will  vote  in  favor  of  this  resolution 
calling  for  control  of  chloroflorocar- 
bon  [CFC]  emissions. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
there  are  many  difficult  problems  re- 
maining to  reduce  these  emissions. 

The  United  States  has  taken  the 
lead  in  unilaterally  acting  to  reduce 
CFC's.  We  have  unilaterally  banned 
the  use  of  aerosol  propellants  which 
could  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
atmosphere.  Our  European  allies  have 
not  followed  our  lead,  and  are  still 
using  these  damaging  materials. 

That  means  that  the  CFC's  still  used 
in  this  Nation  are  more  essential  to 
our  industrial  base  than  used  in  other 
nations. 

Second,  we  need  a  technological 
breakthrough  to  develop  sut>stitutes  to 
damaging  CFC's.  The  users  of  CFC's 
today  often  do  not  have  acceptable 
substitutes.  Clearly  there  are  some 
substitutes  for  some  processes,  but  sev- 
eral industries  depend  on  the  use  of 
these  materials. 

Those  industries  which  utilize  CFC's 
are  dependent  on  the  manufacturers 
of  the  materials  to  develop  alterna- 
tives. They  are  held  hostage  waiting 
for  others  to  make  the  technological 
breakthroughs. 

We  need  that  breakthrough,  but  we 
do  not  know  when  that  will  occur.  I 
believe  this  resolution  will  help  press 
for  that  breakthrough. 

This  resolution  calls  on  the  adminis- 
tration to  press  for  reductions  in  CFC 
emissions.  Our  primary  concern  must 
be  the  protection  of  the  public's 
health  and  safety. 

But  the  United  States  cannot  solve 
this  problem  alone.  This  is  a  world- 
wide problem,  with  many  nations  con- 
tributing to  the  problem.  All  contribu- 
tors must  work  together  to  solve  this 
problem. 

I  hope  that  not  only  will  the  admin- 
istration listen  to  this  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution,  but  so  too  will  other 
actors  in  the  International  process  of 
negotiating  the  control  of  CFC's. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  like  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  I,  too,  am 
deeply  concerned  about  depletion  of 
our  Irreplaceable  ozone  layer.  The  dev- 
astating effects  of  ultraviolet  radiation 
are  well  understood.  We  need  to  take 
action  to  avoid  the  Increases  in  skin 
cancer,  cataracts,  and  environmental 
damage  that  could  result  from  ozone 
depletion. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  take  a  leading  role  in  negotiat- 


ing a  multilateral  freeze  and  eventual 
reduction  of  chlorofluorocarbon— oth- 
erwise known  as  CFC— production.  In 
addition.  I  believe  we  need  to  do  a 
better  Job  of  informing  the  public 
about  the  dangers  of  exposure  to  the 
Sun.  and  how  we  can  protect  our- 
sgIvgs 

Mr.  President.  I  believe,  however, 
that  any  international  agreement 
must  accomplish  two  goals:  The  pro- 
tection of  public  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment, and  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can Jobs.  An  agreement  that  includes 
an  initial  worldwide  freeze  on  produc- 
tion, followed  by  a  worldwide  program 
for  the  development  of  safe  and  effec- 
tive alternatives,  coupled  with  reason- 
able reductions  In  CFC  production 
would.  I  believe,  gamer  wide  support.  I 
am  pleased  that  this  resolution  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  takes  into  ac- 
count these  important  concerns,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  a  satisfactory  multi- 
lateral agreement  will  be  forthcoming. 
Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  to  respond  to 
this  administration's  shortsighted  ap- 
proach to  the  growing  problem  of 
ozone  depletion  in  our  atmosphere. 

Instead  of  facing  the  problem  of 
ozone  depletion  in  a  realistic  and  re- 
sponsible manner,  it  seems  that  this 
administration,  particularly  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Donald  Hodel,  would 
like  us  all  to  ignore  the  source  of  the 
problem  and  to  continue  on  our 
present  course  of  atmospheric  ozone 
depletion. 

I  am  also  a  cosponsor  of  the  Strato- 
spheric Protection  Act,  S.  570.  I  sup- 
port this  legislation  because  I  know 
that  without  a  reduction  In  worldwide 
chlorofluorocarbons  and  other  ozone 
depleting  chemicals,  life  on  Earth  will 
eventually  become  impossible.  It  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  increased  risk  of 
skin  cancer.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
saving  our  eyes  from  the  Sun.  While 
these  are  important,  they  are  but  two 
of  the  harmful  effects  of  ozone  deple- 
tion. An  increase  in  ultraviolet  rawli- 
atlon  would  not  only  cause  many  more 
cases  of  sunburn,  it  would,  more  im- 
portantly, lead  to  drastic  changes  in 
global  weather  conditions.  There  is  sci- 
entific evidence  that  the  overall  global 
temperature  increases  as  imtraviolet 
radiation  rises.  This  phenomenon  Is 
commonly  known  as  the  "Greenhouse 
Effect,"  a  condition  that  could  turn 
deserts  into  swamplands  and  fertile 
farm  country  into  wastelands. 

The  Nation  has  been  a  world  leader 
in  calling  for  a  reduction  in  global 
chlorofluorocarbon  [CFC]  levels.  Both 
the  State  Department  and  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  have 
called  for  the  strongest  possible  CFC 
controls  as  soon  as  possible.  With  ap- 
parent support  from  the  administra- 
tion, U.S.  negotiators  have  attempted 
to  reduce  CFC's  by  as  much  as  95  per- 


cent and  still  hope  for  a  50-percent  re- 
duction In  their  use.  This  ambitious 
goal  would  stUl  lead  to  a  5-  to  lO-per- 
cent  reduction  In  atmospheric  ozone 
within  a  decade. 

It  Is.  therefore,  consistent  with  our 
efforts  to  deal  with  this  serious  envi- 
ronmental problem  that  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  legislation  to 
reduce  global  CPC  use.  This  CPC  re- 
duction will  slow  ozone  depletion.  Hats 
and  sunglasses  will  not.  If  something 
is  not  done  to  drastically  reduce  ozone 
depletion,  a  thin  piece  of  glass  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  protect  our  eyes  from 
extremes  in  ultraviolet  radiation.  A 
thin  layer  of  sunscreen  on  our  skin 
will  not  prevent  plant  and  wildlife  de- 
stmction.  And.  no  matter  how  large 
our  hats  are.  we  will  not  save  our  polar 
icecaps  from  being  melted  by  a  global 
temperature  Increase. 

I  strongly  support  the  Senator  from 
Montana's  resolution  that  this  coun- 
try get  back  on  track  in  negotiating 
for  global  elimination  of  CPC  use.  It  Is 
critical  that  the  President  endorses 
the  original  U.S.  position  on  protect- 
ing the  environment  from  the  effects 
of  ozone  depletion. 

OZONE  DEPLmOM  IS  A  SERIOUS  GLOBAL  THREAT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  resolution  I 
am  cosponsoring  today  with  a  number 
of  my  Senate  colleagues  Is  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  progress  of  a  global  so- 
lution for  the  problem  of  stratospheric 
ozone  depletion.  I  will  not  repeat  my 
earlier  remarks  of  Jime  2  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  would  like  to  reiterate  my 
strong  support  for  this  resolution.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  about  the  contin- 
ued introduction  into  our  atmosphere 
of  manmade  chemicals  which  threaten 
human  health,  basic  ecosystems,  and 
global  climate  patterns.  We  must  work 
toward  the  eventual  elimination  of 
these  ozone-depleting  chemicals.  The 
United  States  must  continue  to  be  a 
strong  leader  in  the  international  ne- 
gotiations to  control  the  production  of 
chlorofluorocarbons. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  express  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port for  this  resolution,  of  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor,  along  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works.  The  hear- 
ings held  Jointly  between  the  Toxic 
Substances  and  EnvironmentsJ  Protec- 
tion Subcommittees— I  am  proud  to  be 
a  member  of  the  latter— have  been 
most  productive,  and  I  am  confident 
such  will  lead  to  prudent  and  effective 
legislation  on  chlorofluorocarbon 
tCFC]  controls  In  this  country. 

But  at  least  an  equal  part  of  our 
effort  to  minimize  damage  to  the 
stratospheric  ozone  layer  must  be  In 
the  international  arena.  Recent  an- 
nouncements by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  this  regard  are  troubling, 
however,  and  have  brought  into  doubt 
the  administration's  commitment  to 
Its  announced  negotiating  position  at 


the  ongoing  talks  in  Geneva  on  reduc- 
tions in  CPC  use  worldwide. 

Until  recently  the  United  States 
publicly  supported  global  cuts  of  95 
percent  In  CFC  use.  Ovu"  negotiators 
had  good  reason  to  be  proud— we  were 
leading  the  world. 

But  it  looks  as  If  some  In  the  admin- 
istration would  have  us  back  off.  Inte- 
rior Secretary  Donald  Hodel  has  sug- 
gested that  Instead  of  intemationally 
agreed-upon  reductions  in  CFC  use,  we 
should  turn  to  personal  protection 
against  the  dangers  of  increased  ultra- 
violet radiation— sunglasses  and  hats 
and  such. 

A  somewhat  startling  recommenda- 
tion, to  say  the  least.  What  we  are 
about  here.  Mr.  President.  Is  some- 
thing of  great  Import,  though  It  ap- 
pears such  has  not  been  recognized  by 
Mr.  Hodel.  In  the  Environment  Com- 
mittee we  have  held  quite  a  few  hear- 
ings on  this— we  have  heard  from  the 
experts,  if  the  Interior  Secretary  has 
not.  What  they  told  us  is  abundantly 
clear:  The  continued  release  of  chloro- 
fluorocarbons and  related  gases  into 
the  atmosphere  will  have  no  small  de- 
structive effect  on  the  stratospheric 
ozone  that  is  our  principal  protection 
against  ultraviolet  solar  radiation. 
There  Is  much  debate  on  the  extent  of 
these  effects,  but  It  Is  apparent  to 
most  that  damage  will  occur;  what  we 
have  yet  to  see  is  how  bad  it  will  be. 

Enlightened  individuals  in  the  ad- 
ministration do  acknowledge  this:  The 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Shultz,  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency.  Mr.  I*e 
Thomas.  Mr.  Thomas  in  particular  has 
made  this  Issue  a  priority  and  dedicat- 
ed no  small  effort  to  it.  How  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  enters  into  this 
debate  I  do  not  yet  understand.  These 
negotiations  seem  much  more  a  matter 
of  the  exterior  than  the  interior,  and 
up  to  this  point  the  Department  of 
State,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  has  rep- 
resented our  country  with  great  vigor 
and  foresight. 

The  resolution  we  are  about  to  vote 
on  today  has  a  single  purpose:  To  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  our 
negotiators  in  Geneva  should  continue 
their  work  on  the  basis  of  our  previ- 
ously articulated  position— that  we 
should  not  change  course  in  mid- 
stream. Those  of  us  who  support  this 
resolution  wish  in  no  way  to  tie  the 
hands  of  our  negotiators.  But  we 
cannot  and  will  not  be  stopped  from 
making  clear  that  we  believe  the  best 
Interests  of  the  country  lie  with  the 
position  they  have  been  pressing. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  in  support  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port this  resolution  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  our 
need  to  counteract  the  serious  blow  to 
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the  credibility  and  effectiveness  of  our 
netotlatora  at  the  international  con- 
ference worlUng  to  reduce  the  use  of 
chlorofluorocarbons  created  by  Interi- 
or Secretary  Model's  recent  state- 
ments. 

Secretary  Hodel  has  surely  made  it 
difficult  for  VM.  negotiators  to  get 
their  work  done  when  he  came  up 
with  his  sunglasses-and-lotion  propos- 
al. Certainly.  Mr.  President,  their  task 
la  difficult  enough  without  stripping 
them  of  their  dignity. 

Of  course,  such  a  bisarre  idea  from 
this  administration  does  not  come  as  a 
surprise  to  those  of  us  in  Washington 
State  fighting  to  keep  oil  drills  away 
from  our  seashore  and  the  Nation's 
nuclear  wastes  out  of  our  back  yard. 

With  the  passage  of  this  resolution, 
we  will  convey  our  conviction  that  the 
threat  of  osone  depletion  is  deadly  se- 
rious and  requires  the  highest  level  of 
acientif  ic  thinlUng  and  statesmanship. 
We  cannot  tolerate  a  slipshod  ap- 
proach to  preventing  a  situation  which 
could  cause  an  additional  40  million 
cases  of  sldn  cancer.  800.000  of  them 
fatal,  and  12  million  more  cataract 
cases  in  the  next  century.  Neither  can 
we  stand  for  the  damage  to  our  for- 
ests, our  crops,  and  our  oceans. 

The  United  States  has  devoted  con- 
siderable resources  to  addressing  the 
problem,  including  a  ban,  in  1978,  on 
the  use  of  chlorofluorocarbons  as  aer- 
osol propellants.  Recently,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  pre- 
pared a  five-volume  risk  assessment 
summarizing  and  synthesizing  the  cur- 
rent scientific  understanding  on  the 
Issue  of  stratospheric  ozone  modifica- 
tion. Using  this  base  of  information, 
EPA.  the  NatioruLl  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Administration,  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, along  with  American  industry 
representatives  and  U.S.  environmen- 
tal organizations,  advised  the  State 
Department  as  it  developed  a  negotiat- 
ing position  for  use  in  the  internation- 
al negotiations.  Our  position  has  been 
that  we  will  support  efforts  to  create 
large  reductions  in  the  use  of  chloro- 
fluorocarbons. 

The  U.S.  negotiators  have  been  pro- 
ceeding along  agreed  upon  lines  in 
good  faith.  The  conferees  have  tenta- 
tively reached  agreement  to  freeze  the 
production  of  chlorofluorocarbons  at 
current  levels  with  a  20-percent  reduc- 
tion over  the  next  10  years.  Our  nego- 
tiators will  press  for  further  reduc- 
tions, up  to  50  percent,  when  negotia- 
tions resume  in  September. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  make  sure 
that  other  countries  participating  in 
the  negotiations  realize  that  the 
United  States  finds  the  ozone  deple- 
tion threat  no  laughing  matter  and  is 
determined  to  deal  with  it  most  seri- 
ously.   

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
vote. 


Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shklby).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Hkinz  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
t>een  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiOEN].  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DcCoifciNi],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  GoRz],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metzknbaum],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
[Mr.  RocKETELLER],  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouyi]  is  absent 
because  of  questioning  witnesses  in 
the  Iran-Contra  hearing. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  DixoNl,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gori],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller],  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
bercer],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
GarnI,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Karnes],  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  McCain],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudman],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son], and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bond]  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  Durenberger],  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  80, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

(RoUcaU  Vote  No.  147  Leg.] 
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Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  ongoing  international  negotia- 
tions to  protect  the  ozone  layer. 

Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  Is  participat- 
ing as  a  world  leader  In  ongoing  Internation- 
al negotiations  sponsored  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Eijvlronnient  Programme  to  protect 
the  ozone  layer  (the  Earth's  natural  shield 
against  harmful  ultraviolet  radiation)  and 
to  control  manufactured  ozone  depleting 
chemicals: 

Whereas,  the  United  SUtes'  position  call- 
ing for  a  freeze  on  production  of  certain 
ozone  depleting  chemicals  at  19M  levels  to 
be  followed  by  the  virtual  elimination  of 
such  chemicals  Is  a  sound  public  policy  re- 
sponse to  a  global  environmental  threat: 

Whereas,  the  potential  human  health  ef- 
fects of  increased  ultra-violet  radiation  in- 
clude increased  skin  cancer,  suppression  of 
the  immune  system,  and  increased  cataracts 
and  other  eye  disorders; 

Whereas,  the  potential  environmental  and 
welfare  effects  of  stratospheric  ozone  deple- 
tion include  global  climate  change,  in- 
creased "smog"  from  ground-level  ozone, 
crop  and  vegetation  damage,  marine  and 
aquatic  ecosystem  Impacts,  and  deteriora- 
tion of  man-made  materials: 

Whereas,  suggestions  that  simple  changes 
in  lifestyle  can  offset  these  adverse  health 
and  environmental  effects  of  ozone  deple- 
tion are  misstatements  of  fact: 

Whereas,  considering  these  health  and  en- 
vironmental effects,  there  is  no  safe  or  ac- 
ceptable level  of  ozone  depletion: 

Whereas,  even  a  fifty  percent  reduction  in 
the  production  and  use  of  certain  ozone  de- 
pleting chemicals  tv  the  year  1996  is  pre- 
dicted to  result  In  approximately  nine  per- 
cent depletion  of  the  ozone  layer  within  the 
next  75  years:  and 

Whereas  any  international  agreement  ne- 
gotiated by  the  United  States  should  accom- 
plish two  important  goals— the  protection  of 
the  public  health  and  the  environment  and 
the  protection  of  American  jobs  through 
adequate  trade  provisions:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
should  be  urged  to  strongly  endorse  the 
United  SUtes'  original  [wsltion  in  ongoing 
international  negotiations  to  protect  the 
Earth's  ozone  layer  and  the  United  SUtes 
should  continue  to  seek  aggressively  an 
International  agreement  which  will  provide 
for  an  immediate  freeze  in  the  production  of 


the  major  ozone  depleting  chemicals  at  1986 
levels,  a  prompt  automatic  reduction  of  not 
less  than  fifty  percent  in  the  production  of 
such  chemicals  and,  as  set  forth  In  the 
United  SUtes'  original  position,  and  the  vir- 
tual elimination  of  such  chemicals: 

Such  agreement  shall  provide  for  regular- 
ly scheduled  assessmenU  of  scientific,  eco- 
nomic, and  technological  factors. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.     BYRD.     Mr.     President,     the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  S.  2.  the  campaign  financing  reform 
legislation. 

I  do  not  expect  any  votes  on  that 
measure  this  afternoon.  I  expect  the 
debate  to  continue  during  the  after- 
noon. There  will  be  no  more  rollcall 
votes,  therefore,  today. 

I  suggest,  then,  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  unfinished  business. 


SENATORIAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  continue  with  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  2. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  just  a  bit  of  morning  busi- 
ness and  otherwise  at  the  moment. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
if  the  following  calendar  orders  on  the 
Legislative  Calendar  of  business  have 
been  cleared  on  his  side:  Calendar 
orders  numbered  144.  145.  146.  147. 
148.  150.  151.  152.  153.  and  154. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  all  of  those  have  been  cleared 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Republican  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  therefore  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  these  various  measures 
ad  seriatim. 


NATIONAL  ALZHEIMER'S 
DISEASE  MONTH 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  15) 
designating  the  month  of  November 
1987  as  'National  Alzheimer's  Disease 
Month",  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  is 

Whereas  more  than  two  and  one-half  mil- 
lion Americans  are  affected  by  Alzheimer's 
disease,  which  is  a  surprisingly  common  dis- 
order that  destroys  certain  vlul  cells  of  the 
brain: 

Whereas  Alzheimer's  disease  is  responsi- 
ble for  50  per  centum  of  all  nursing  home 
admissions,  at  an  annual  cost  of  more  than 
$25,000,000,000: 

Whereas  in  one-third  of  all  American  fam- 
ilies one  parent  will  succumb  to  this  disease; 

Whereas  Alzheimer's  disease  is  not  a 
normal  consequence  of  aging:  and 

Whereas  an  Increase  in  the  national 
awareness  of  the  problem  of  Alzheimer's 
disease  and  recognition  of  national  organi- 
zations such  as  the  Alzheimer's  Disease  and 
Related  Disorders  Association  may  stimu- 
late the  Interest  and  concern  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  which  may  lead.  In  turn,  to  in- 
creased research  and  eventually  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  cure  for  Alzheimer's  disease: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  VniUd  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
November  1987  is  designated  as  "National 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Month  ".  The  President 
is  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  ob- 
serve such  month  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 

HATIOMAL  ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE  MONTH 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  rise  today  to  com- 
mend and  thank  my  colleagues  for 
their  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 15.  designating  November  1987  as 
"National  Alzheimer's  Disease 
Month."  As  the  principal  sponsor  of 
the  Joint  resolution,  I  am  pleased  the 
Senate  has  acted  so  expeditiously. 

Mr.  President,  Alzheimer's  disease  Is 
one  of  most  tragic  health  problems 
facing  us  today.  It  is  the  fourth  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  among  older  Ameri- 
cans, is  responsible  for  at  least  one- 
half  of  all  nursing  home  admissions, 
and  costs  an  estimated  $40  billion  an- 
nually. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  a  very 
short  time  in  understanding  Alzhei- 
mer's disease.  While  researchers  have 
not  yet  discovered  the  cause  or  cure, 
they  have  made  incredible  break- 
throughs. Genetic  Units  have  been  im- 
covered  and  recent  studies  indicate  the 
drug  Tetrahydroamlnoacridlne  [THA] 
shows  potential  in  alleviating  symp- 
toms of  Alzheimer's  dementia.  But  we 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  Continued 
Federal  support  for  research  is  greatly 
needed. 

Another  area  where  greater  atten- 
tion and  assistance  is  needed  is  in  the 
care  of  Alzheimer's  patients.  Current- 
ly, most  Alzheimer's  disease  patients 


are  cared  for  in  the  home  by  family 
members  with  little  or  no  relief.  Addi- 
tionally, Alzheimer's  patients  very 
seldom  qualify  for  assistance  such  as 
Medicare.  Through  outstanding  orga- 
nizations like  the  Alzheimer's  Disease 
and  Related  Disorders  Association 
[ADRDA],  family  caregivers  have  a 
friend  to  turn  to  for  support.  Pounded 
In  1980,  ADRDA  now  has  more  than 
1,000  support  groups  and  150  chapters 
and  affiliates  nationwide.  Thousands 
of  caring  Individuals  who  volunteer 
their  time  and  energy  to  help  Alzhei- 
mer's victims  and  their  families,  made 
ADRDA  possible. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  leaders 
in  helping  to  raise  private  funding  for 
research  and  educate  the  public  of 
Alzheimer's  disease  Is  Princess  Yasmin 
Aga  Kahn.  Yasmin  is  the  daughter  of 
Rita  Hayworth.  who  recently  died  of 
Alzheimer's  disease.  She  has  been  a 
tireless  leader  in  the  Alzheimer's  fight 
and  helped  raise  public  awareness  of 
the  disease  by  sharing  her  mother's 
story  with  the  public.  Rite  Hayworth 
will  be  best  remembered  for  her  tal- 
ented film  career,  but  her  battle  with 
Alzheimer's  disease  helped  millions  of 
Americans  understand  the  Illness.  It  is 
my  hope  that  this  year's  Alzheimer's 
Disease  Month  will  be  dedicated  in  her 
memory. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  39)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  69th 
anniversary  of  the  renewal  of  Lithua- 
nian independence,  February  16.  1987. 
as  "Lithuanian  Independence  Day," 
which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of, the  following:  with  amendments,  as 
follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  Joint  resolution  In- 
tended to  be  stricken  are  shown  in 
brackets,  and  the  parts  of  the  Joint 
resolution  Intended  to  be  Inserted  are 
shown  in  italics.) 

S.J.  Res.  39 

Whereas  this  year  marks  the  69th  anni- 
versary of  the  esUblishment  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Democratic  Republic  of  UthuanU 
by  the  Uthuanlan  National  Council  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918;  ,    ^     o  _.  » 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  recognized  the  sovereignty  and  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Uthuania  in 
the  peace  treaty  of  July  12, 1920; 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  does  not  recog- 
nize the  iUegal  incorporation  of  the  free  and 
Independent  Republic  of  Lithuania  into  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  In  1940; 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  continues  to 
provide  accrediution  to  the  Charges  d" Af- 
faires of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania; 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  remains  firmly 
committed  to  the  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation as  contained  In  the  Pinal  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  In 
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■urope  (also  known  u  the  "Helalnkl  Pinal 
Act"),  an  acreement  to  which  the  Soviet 
Union  la  a  party: 

WherMi  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  itrunle  every  day  under  Soviet 
domination; 

Whereas  the  United  States  condemns  the 
Soviet  policy  of  forced  Ruaaificatlon,  ethnic 
dilution,  and  relidous  and  political  persecu- 
tion: and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  who  so  stroncly  cher- 
lah  the  principles  of  independence  and  self- 
determination  denied  the  Lithuanian  people 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  join  with  the  people  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania  to  demonstrate 
our  common  desire  to  advance  the  cause  of 
freedom:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Rfolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
naentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conffnts  attemUed.  That  the  1 69th  I  70th 
anniversary  of  the  renewal  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence. February  10.  [1M7)  19SS.  Is  des- 
ignated as  "Lithuanian  Independence  Day" 
and  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  is 
authorised  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  observe  that  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint  reso- 
lution to  provide  for  the  designation  of  the 
70th  anniversary  of  the  renewal  of  Uthua- 
nian  independence.  Pebruary  16.  1988.  as 
"Lithuanian  Independence  Day". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  engrossed, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  the  70th  anniversary  of 
the  renewal  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence, Pebruary  16,  1988,  as  "Lithuani- 
an Independence  Day." 


NATIONAL  PODIATRIC 
MEDICINE  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  75)  to 
designate  the  week  of  August  2.  1987. 
through  August  8.  1987.  as  "National 
Podiatric  Medicine  Week,"  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rn.  75 

Whereas  the  American  Podiatric  Medical 
Aaaoclatlon  celebrates  Its  75th  anniversary 
in  1987: 

Whereas  foot-related  diseases  and  injuries 
continue  to  plague  countless  Americans, 
millions  of  whom  seek  and  require  profes- 
sional care  each  year: 

Whereas  basic  podiatric  medical  research 
offers  significant  promise  for  the  prevention 
and  relief  of  numerous  foot  health  com- 
plaints; 

Whereas  doctors  of  podiatric  medicine,  as 
the  guardians  of  the  Nation's  foot  health, 
are  committed  along  with  their  medical  col- 
leagues to  cost  effective,  high  quality,  com- 
prehensive patient  care:  and 

Whereas  the  American  Podiatlc  Medical 
Association  will  hold  lU  75th  annual  meet- 
ing in  Washington.  IX:.  during  the  week  be- 
ginning August  2.  1987:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 


Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 

retentativet  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congreu  attembled.  That  the  week  of 
August  2.  1987,  through  August  8,  1987,  is 
designated  as  "National  Podiatric  Medicine 
Week."  The  President  Is  requested  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  calling  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


MENTAL  ILLNESS  AWARENESS 
WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  76)  to 
designate  the  week  of  Octol)er  4.  1987, 
through  October  10.  1987,  as  "Mental 
Illness  Awareness  Week."  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rn.  76 

Whereas  mental  Illness  Is  a  problem  of 
grave  concern  and  consequence  In  American 
society,  though  one  widely  but  unnecessar- 
ily (eared  and  misunderstood; 

Whereas  thirty-one  to  forty-one  million 
Americans  annually  suffer  from  clearly 
diagnosable  mental  disorders  involving  sig- 
nificant disability  with  respect  to  employ- 
ment, attendance  at  school,  or  Independent 
living; 

Whereas  more  than  ten  million  Americans 
are  disabled  for  long  periods  of  time  by 
schizophrenia,  manic  depressive  disorder, 
and  major  depression: 

Whereas  between  30  and  50  per  centum  of 
the  homeless  suffer  serious,  chronic  forms 
of  mental  Illness; 

Whereas  alcohol,  drug,  and  mental  disor- 
ders affect  almost  19  per  centum  of  Ameri- 
can adults  in  any  six-month  period: 

Whereas  mental  Illness  In  at  least  twelve 
million  children  Interferes  with  vital  devel- 
opment and  maturatlonal  processes; 

Whereas  mental  disorder-related  deattis 
are  estimated  to  be  thirty-three  thousand, 
with  suicide  accounting  for  at  least  twenty- 
nine  thousand,  although  the  real  number  Is 
thought  to  be  at  least  three  times  higher: 

Whereas  our  growing  population  of  the  el- 
derly is  particularly  vulnerable  to  mental  ill- 
ness; 

Whereas  mental  disorders  result  in  stag- 
gering costs  to  society,  totalling  an  estimat- 
ed $106,200,000,000  In  direct  treatment  and 
support  and  Indirect  costs  to  society,  includ- 
ing lost  productivity: 

Whereas  mental  Illness  is  Increasingly  a 
treaUble  disability  with  excellent  prospects 
for  amelioration  and  recovery  when  proper- 
ly recognized: 

Whereas  families  of  mentally  ill  citizens 
and  those  persons  themselves  have  begun  to 
join  self-help  groups  seeking  to  combat  the 
unfair  stigma  of  the  diseases,  to  support 
greater  national  Investment  in  research,  and 
to  advocate  for  an  adequate  contlnlum  of 
care  from  hospital  to  community. 

Whereas  In  recent  years  there  have  been 
unprecedented  major  research  develop- 
ments bringing  new  methods  and  technolo- 
gy to  the  sophisticated  and  objective  study 
of  the  functioning  of  the  brain  and  Its  link- 
ages to  both  normal  and  abnormal  behavior: 

Whereas  research  in  recent  decades  has 
led  to  a  wide  array  of  new  and  more  effec- 
tive modalities  of  treatment  (both  somatic 
and  psychosocial)  for  some  of  the  most  inca- 
pacitating forms  of  mental  illness  (including 


■chisophrenla.  major  affective  disorders, 
phobias,  and  phobic  disorders): 

Whereas  appropriate  treatment  of  mental 
Illness  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  cost  ef- 
fective in  terms  of  restored  productivity,  re- 
duced utilization  of  other  health  services, 
and  lessened  social  dependence:  and 

Whereas  recent  and  unparalleled  growth 
in  scientific  knowledge  about  mental  illness 
has  generated  the  current  emergence  of  a 
new  threshold  of  opportunity  for  future  re- 
search advances  and  fruitful  application  to 
specific  clinical  problems:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning on  October  4.  1987.  Is  designated  as 
"Mental  Illness  Awareness  Week",  and  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


NATIONAL  IMMIGRANTS  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  86)  to 
designate  October  28,  1987,  as  "Nation- 
al Immigrants  Day,"  was  considered, 
ordered  to  t>e  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rts.  86 

Whereas  the  SUtue  of  Liberty  has  been 
the  syml>ol  of  freedom,  hope,  and  opportu- 
nity for  millions  of  Immigrants  since  the 
people  of  Prance  dedicated  the  Lady  of  Lib- 
erty to  the  people  of  America  on  Octot>er 
28.  1886; 

Whereas  the  Statue  of  Liberty  serves  as  a 
reminder  to  all  that  the  United  States  is  a 
nation  of  Immigrants,  a  nation  of  nations: 

Whereas  the  Statue  of  Liberty  Is  a  lasting 
memorial  to  the  immigrants  who  have  made 
America  great: 

Whereas  millions  of  immigrants  settled 
throughout  the  vast  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  supported  the  ideals  of  inde- 
pendence and  liberty; 

Whereas  the  torch  held  by  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  serves  as  a  beacon  of  freedom  that 
lives  in  the  soul  of  every  American: 

Whereas  on  October  28.  1886.  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  began  to  greet  immigrants  who 
came  to  America  In  pursuit  of  their  dreams; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  set  aside 
October  28,  1987.  as  a  day  of  celebration  to 
honor  the  immigrants  welcomed  by  the 
burning  torch  of  the  Lady  of  Liberty  to  this 
land  of  freedom:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assemt>led.  That  October  28. 
1987.  is  designated  as  "National  Immigrants 
Day",  and  the  President  Is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 


WORLD  POOD  DAY 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  110) 
to  designate  October  16,  1987,  as 
"World  Pood  Day,"  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  l>e  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

SJ.Ris.  110 
Whereas  hunger  and  malnutrition  remain 
daily  facU  of  life  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world: 

Whereas  the  children  of  the  world  suffer 
the  most  serious  effects  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition, with  millions  of  children  dying 
each  year  from  hunger-related  Illness  and 
disease,  and  many  others  suffering  perma- 
nent physical  or  mental  impairment  because 
of  vitamin  or  protein  deficiencies: 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  a  long  tradition  of 
demonstrating  humanitarian  concern  for 
the  hungry  and  malnourished  people  of  the 
world,  recently  manifested  by  the  American 
response  to  African  famine; 

Whereas  efforts  to  resolve  the  world 
hunger  problem  are  critical  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  world  peace  and,  therefore,  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  the  largest 
producer  and  trader  of  food  In  the  world, 
has  a  key  role  to  play  In  assisting  countries 
and  people  to  improve  their  ability  to  feed 
themselves: 

Whereas  although  progress  has  been 
made  In  reducing  the  incidence  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  In  the  United  SUtes.  cer- 
tain groups,  notably  Native  American,  mi- 
grant workers,  the  elderly,  and  children, 
remain  vulnerable  to  malnutrition  and  re- 
lated diseases: 

Whereas  the  Congress  Is  acutely  aware  of 
the  paradox  of  immense  farm  surpluses  in 
the  United  SUtes  despite  the  desperate 
need  for  food  by  people  throughout  the 
world: 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  and  other 
countries  should  develop  and  continually 
evaluate  national  policies  concerning  food, 
farmland,  and  nutrition  to  achieve  the  well- 
Ijeing  and  protection  of  all  people  and  par- 
ticularly those  most  vulnerable  to  malnutri- 
tion and  related  diseases: 

Whereas  Improved  agricultural  policies, 
including  farmer  Incentives,  are  necessary  in 
many  developing  countries  to  increase  food 
production  and  economic  growth; 

Whereas  private  enterprise  and  the  prima- 
cy of  the  Independent  family  farmer  have 
tieen  basic  to  the  development  of  an  agricul- 
tural economy  in  the  United  SUtes  and 
have  made  the  United  SUtes  capable  of 
meetiitg  the  food  needs  of  most  of  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes: 

Whereas  increasing  farm  foreclosures 
threaten  to  destroy  the  independent  family 
farmer  and  weaken  the  agricultural  econo- 
my In  the  United  SUtes; 

Whereas  conservation  of  natural  resources 
Is  necessary  for  the  United  SUtes  to  remain 
the  largest  producer  of  food  in  the  world 
and  to  continue  to  aid  hungry  and  malnour- 
ished people  of  the  world: 

Whereas  participation  by  the  private  vol- 
untary organizations  and  businesses,  work- 
ing with  national  govemmenU  and  the 
International  community.  Is  essential  In  the 
search  for  ways  to  increase  food  production 
in  developing  countries  and  Improve  food 
distribution  to  hungry  and  malnourished 
people; 

Whereas  the  member  nations  of  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  unanimously  designated  October  16 
of  each  year  as  World  Food  Day  because  of 
the  need  to  increase  public  awareness  of 
world  hunger  problems: 

Whereas  past  observances  of  World  Pood 
Day  have  been  supported  by  proclamations 


by  the  Congress,  the  President,  the  60 
SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territo- 
ries and  possessions  of  the  United  SUtes. 
and  by  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, other  Pederal  departments  and 
agencies,  and  the  governments  and  peoples 
of  more  than  140  other  nations: 

Whereas  more  than  375  private  voluntary 
organizations  and  thousands  of  community 
leaders  are  participating  in  the  planning  of 
World  Pood  Day  observances  In  1987,  and  a 
growing  numl}er  of  these  organizations  and 
leaders  are  using  such  day  as  a  focal  point 
for  year-around  programs;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
can  express  their  concern  for  the  plight  of 
hungry  and  malnourished  people  through- 
out the  world  by  fasting  and  by  donating 
food  and  money  for  them:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  UniUd  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  October  16. 
1987.  is  designated  as  "World  Food  Day", 
and  the  President  is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  that 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties, including  worship  services,  fasting,  edu- 
cational endeavors,  and  the  esUblishment 
of  year-roimd  food  and  health  programs  and 
policies. 


NATIONAL  LITERACY  DAY 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  117) 
designating  July  2,  1987,  as  "National 
Literacy  Day,"  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  117 

Whereas  literacy  is  a  necessary  tool  for 
survival  in  our  society: 

Whereas  35.000.000  Americans  today  read 
at  a  level  which  is  less  than  necessary  for 
full  survival  needs; 

Whereas  there  are  27,000,000  adults  in  the 
United  SUtes  who  cannot  read,  whose  re- 
sources are  left  unUpped,  and  who  are 
unable  to  offer  their  full  contribution  to  so- 
ciety; 

Whereas  Illiteracy  is  growing  rapidly,  as 
2.300,000  persons.  Including  1,200,000  legal 
and  Illegal  Immigrants,  1.000.000  high 
school  dropouts,  and  100.000  refugees,  are 
added  to  the  pool  of  Illiterates  annually; 

Whereas  the  annual  cost  of  illiteracy  to 
the  United  States  in  term  of  welfare  ex- 
penditure, crime,  prison  expenses,  lost  reve- 
nues, and  Industrial  and  military  accidents 
has  been  estimated  at  $225,000,000,000: 

Whereas  the  competiveness  of  the  United 
SUtes  Is  eroded  by  the  presence  in  the 
workplace  of  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
functionally  or  technologically  Illiterate: 

Whereas  there  Is  a  direct  correlation  be- 
tween the  number  of  illiterate  adults  unable 
to  perform  at  the  standard  necessary  for 
available  employment  and  the  money  allo- 
cated to  child  welfare  and  unemployment 
compensation: 

Whereas  the  percentage  of  illiterates  in 
proportion  to  population  size  is  higher  for 
blacks  and  Hispanlcs,  resulting  In  Increased 
economic  and  social  discrimination  against 
these  minorities; 

Whereas  the  prison  population  representa 
the  single  highest  concentration  of  adult  il- 
literacy: 


Whereas  1.000.000  children  in  the  United 
SUtes  between  the  ages  of  12  and  17  cannot 
read  at>ove  a  3rd  grade  level.  13  percent  of 
17-year-olds  are  functionally  illiterate,  and 
IS  percent  of  graduates  of  urban  high 
schools  read  at  less  than  a  6th  grade  level: 

Whereas  85  percent  of  the  Juveniles  who 
appear  in  criminal  court  are  functionally  il- 
literate: 

Whereas  the  47  percent  illiteracy  rate 
among  black  youths  is  expected  to  increase 
to  50  percent  by  1990; 

Whereas  one-half  of  all  heads  of  house- 
holds cannot  read  past  the  8th  grade  level 
and  one-third  of  all  mothers  on  welfare  are 
functionally  illiterate: 

Whereas  the  cycle  of  illiteracy  continues 
because  the  children  of  illiterate  parents  are 
often  illiterate  themselves  because  of  the 
lack  of  support  they  receive  from  their 
home  environment; 

Whereas  Pederal.  SUte.  municipal,  and 
private  literacy  programs  have  only  been 
able  to  reach  5  percent  of  the  total  illiterate 
population; 

Whereas  it  is  vital  to  call  attention  to  the 
problem  of  illiteracy,  to  understand  the  se- 
verity of  the  problem  and  Its  detrimental  ef- 
fects on  our  society,  and  to  reach  those  who 
are  illiterate  and  unaware  of  the  free  serv- 
ices and  help  available  to  them:  and 

Whereas  It  is  also  necessary  to  recognise 
and  thank  the  thousands  of  volunteers  who 
are  working  to  promote  literacy  and  provide 
support  to  the  millions  of  illiterates  in  need 
of  assistance:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  UniUd  States  of  Ameri- 
can in  Congress  assembled.  That  July  2. 
1987.  is  designated  as  "National  Literacy 
Day"  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  ob- 
serve such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 


SPACE  EXPLORATION  DAY 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  139) 
to  designate  July  20,  1987,  as  "Space 
Exploration  Day,"  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  139 

Whereas  on  July  20.  1969  people  of  the 
world  were  brought  closer  together  by  the 
first  manned  exploration  of  the  moon; 

Whereas  a  purpose  of  the  United  SUtes 
space  program  Is  the  peaceful  exploration  of 
space  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind; 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  space  program 
has  provided  scientific  and  technological 
benef iU  affecting  many  areas  of  concern  to 
mankind; 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  space  pro- 
gram, through  Project  Apollo.  Viking  and 
Voyager  missions  to  the  planets,  the  space 
shuttle,  and  other  space  efforts,  has  provid- 
ed the  Nation  with  scientific  and  teclinologi- 
cal  leadership  in  space: 

Whereas  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  the  United  SUtes 
aerospace  Industry,  and  educational  institu- 
tions throughout  the  Nation  contribute  re- 
search and  development  to  the  United 
SUtes  space  program,  and  to  the  strength 
of  the  economy  of  the  Nation: 

Whereas  the  space  program  reflects  tech- 
nological skill  of  the  highest  order  and  the 
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bMt  In  the  American  character  w>crtflce. 
taifenulty  and  the  unrelenttnc  v>lrlt  of  ad- 
venture: 

Whereat  the  spirit  that  put  man  on  the 
nuMn  may  be  applied  to  all  noble  pursuit* 
Involvlnc  peace,  brotherhood,  couraae. 
unity  of  the  human  tplrlt.  and  the  explora- 
tion of  new  frontiers:  and 

Whereas  the  human  race  will  continue  to 
explore  space  for  the  benefit  of  future  (en- 
•rations:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Jlesoloed  by  Ou  SenioU  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
r*»*ntative»  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
fn  CVmores*  aiifiiiMwf,  That  July  M.  IMT.  is 
deslmated  as  "Space  Exploration  Day."  The 
President  Is  authorlaed  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calllnc  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  day  with 
appropriate  procrams.  ceremonies,  and  ac- 
UvlUea. 


PAIR  HOUSINa  MONTH 

The  Joint  resolution  (S^.  Res.  143) 
to  designate  April  1988.  as  "Fair  Hous- 
ing Month."  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engitMsed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rb.  143 

Whereas  the  year  IMW  marks  the  twenti- 
eth anniversary  of  the  passace  of  title  VIII 
of  the  CIvU  Rlfhts  Act  of  19M.  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  "Federal  Pair  Housing 
Act",  declaring  a  national  policy  to  provide 
fair  housing  throughout  the  United  States: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Fair  Housing  Act 
prohibits  discrimination  In  housing  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or  national 
origin: 

Whereas  fairness  Is  the  foundation  of  our 
way  of  life  and  reflects  the  beat  of  our  tradi- 
tional American  values: 

Whereas  invidious  discriminatory  housing 
practices  undermine  the  strength  and  vitali- 
ty of  America  and  the  American  people:  and 

Whereas  In  this  twentieth  year  since  the 
passage  of  the  Fair  Housing  Act.  all  Ameri- 
cans must  work  to  continue  to  improve  the 
Fair  Housing  Act  by  strengthening  enforce- 
ment provisions,  by  extending  the  protec- 
tions of  the  Act  to  all  our  dtisens.  by  assur- 
ing there  are  no  victims  of  dlacrlmliuktory 
housing  practices,  and  by  making  the  Ideal 
of  fair  housing  a  reality:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houie  of  Rejh 
retentative*  of  the  United  Statet  a/  America 
in  Conffret*  otjemMed.  That  the  President 
Is  authorised  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  April  as  "Fair  Housing 
Month"  and  to  Invite  the  Governors  of  the 
several  SUtes.  the  chief  officials  of  local 
governments,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  month  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 


HELSINKI  HUMAN  RIGHTS  DAY 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  151) 
to  designate  August  1.  1987.  as  "Hel- 
sinki Htunan  Rights  Day."  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 


8J.  Rb.  Iftl 

Whereas  August  1.  1»87.  will  be  the 
twelfth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  (hereafter  in  this 
preamble  referred  to  as  the  "Helsinki  Ac- 
cords"): 

Whereas  on  August  1,  1975.  the  Helsinki 
Accords  were  agreed  to  by  the  Oovemments 
of  Austria.  Belgium.  Bulgaria.  Caitada. 
Cyprus.  Csechoalovakla.  Denmark.  Finland, 
France,  the  Oerman  Democratic  Republic, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Oermany.  Oreece. 
the  Holy  See,  Hungary.  Iceland.  Ireland, 
Italy,  Liechtenstein,  Luxembourg,  Malta, 
Monaco,  the  Netherlands.  Norway.  Poland. 
Portugal.  RomaiUa.  San  Marino.  Spain. 
Sweden.  Switzerland.  Turkey,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  King- 
dom, the  United  States  of  America,  and 
Yugoslavia: 

Whereas  the  participating  States  have 
committed  themselves  to  balanced  progress 
In  all  areas  of  the  Helsinki  Accords: 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  express  the 
commitment  of  the  participating  States  to 
"recognize  the  universal  significance  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms, 
respect  for  which  is  an  essential  factor  for 
the  peace.  Justice  and  well-being  necessary 
to  ensure  the  development  of  friendly  rela- 
tions and  cooperation  among  themselves  as 
among  all  States": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "respect  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms,  including  the  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience,  religion  or  belief,  for  all  without 
distinction  as  to  race.  sex.  language  or  reli- 
gion": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "promote  and  encourage  the  effective  ex- 
ercise of  civil,  political,  economic,  social,  cul- 
tural and  other  rights  and  freedoms  all  of 
which  derive  from  the  inherent  dignity  of 
the  human  person  and  are  essential  for  his 
free  and  full  development": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "recognize  and  respect  the  freedom  of 
the  Individual  to  profess  and  practise,  alone 
or  in  community  with  others,  religion  or 
belief  acting  in  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
in  whose  territory  national  minorities  exist 
to  "respect  the  right  of  persons  belonging  to 
such  minorities  to  equality  before  the  law" 
and  that  such  States  "will  afford  them  the 
full  opportunity  for  the  actual  enjoyment  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
and  wUl.  in  this  manner,  protect  their  legiti- 
mate interests  in  this  sphere": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "constantly  respect  these  rights  and  free- 
doms in  their  mutual  relations"  and  that 
such  States  "will  endeavor  Jointly  and  sepa- 
rately, including  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  Nations,  to  promote  universal  and 
effective  respect  for  them": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "confirm  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
know  and  act  upon  his  rights  and  duties  in 
thU  field": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
in  the  field  of  human  rights  and  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  to  "act  In  conformity  with  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  with  the  Universal 


Declaration  of  Human  Rights"  and  to  "ful- 
fill their  obligations  as  set  forth  in  the 
International  declarations  and  agreements 
In  this  field,  including  Inter  alia  the  Inter- 
national Covenants  on  Human  Rights,  by 
which  they  may  be  bound": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  guarantee  the  right  of  the  Individual  to 
leave  his  own  country  and  return  to  such 
country: 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "facilitate  freer  movement  and  contacts, 
individually  and  collectively,  whether  pri- 
vately or  officially,  among  persons.  Institu- 
tions and  organizations  of  the  participating 
States,  and  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
the  humanitarian  problenu  that  arise  In 
that  connection": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "favorably  consider  applications  for 
travel  with  the  purpose  of  allowing  persons 
to  enter  or  leave  their  territory  temporarily, 
and  on  a  regular  basis  if  desired,  in  order  to 
visit  members  of  their  families": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "deal  In  a  positive  and  humanitarian 
spirit  with  the  applications  of  persons  who 
wish  to  be  reunited  with  members  of  their 
family"  and  "to  deal  with  applications  in 
this  field  as  expeditiously  as  possible": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "examine  favorably  and  on  the  basis  of 
humanitarian  considerations  requests  for 
exit  or  entry  i>ermits  from  persons  who 
have  decided  to  marry  a  citizen  from  an- 
other participating  State": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "facilitate  wider  travel  by  their  citizens 
for  personal  or  professional  reasons": 

Whereas  the  Oovemments  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  the  Oerman  Democratic 
Republic.  Hungary.  Poland,  and  Romania, 
in  agreeing  to  the  Helsinki  Accords,  have  ac- 
knowledged an  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
as  embodied  in  the  Helsinki  Accords: 

Whereas  in  varying  degrees  the  aforemen- 
tioned Governments  consciously  and  sys- 
tematically have  violated  their  commit- 
ments to  the  Helsinki  Accords  by  denying 
individuals  their  inherent  rights  to  freedom 
of  religion,  thought,  conscience,  and  belief: 

Whereas  In  varying  degrees  the  aforemen- 
tioned Oovemments  consciously  and  sys- 
tematically have  violated  their  commit- 
ments to  the  Helsinki  Accords  by  restricting 
the  free  movement  of  people,  ideas,  and  in- 
formation: 

Whereas  In  November  1M6  representa- 
tives from  the  signatory  States  convened  in 
Vienna  to  review  implementation  of  the 
Helsinki  Accords,  including  the  human 
rights  and  humanitarian  provisions:  and 

Whereas  the  Vienna  meeting  has  present- 
ed important  opportunities  to  address  issues 
of  compliance  with  the  human  rights  and 
humanitarian  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* of  the  United  Slate*  of  America 
in  Congre**  assembled.  That— 

(1)  Augmt  1, 1987.  the  twelfth  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Helsinki  Accords  Is  des- 
ignated as    Helsinki  Human  Rights  Day": 

(2)  the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  reasserting 
the  American  commitment  to  full  Imple- 


menUtlon  of  the  human  rlghU  and  humani- 
tarian provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Accords, 
urging  all  signatory  nations  to  abide  by 
their  obligations  under  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords, and  encouraging  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  Join  the  President  and  Con- 
gress in  observance  of  Helsinki  Human 
Rights  Day  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities: 

(3)  the  President  is  further  requested  to 
continue  his  efforts  to  achieve  full  Imple- 
mentation of  the  human  rights  provisions  of 
the  Helsinki  Accords  by  raising  the  issue  of 
noncompliance  with  the  Oovemments  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia, 
the  Oerman  Democratic  Republic.  Hungary. 
Poland,  and  Romania  at  every  available  op- 
portunity: 

(4)  the  President  Is  further  requested  to 
convey  to  all  signatories  of  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords that  respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  Is  a  vital  element  of 
further  progress  in  the  ongoing  Helsinki 
process: 

(5)  the  President  Is  authorized  to  convey 
to  allies  and  friends  of  the  United  SUtes 
that  unity  on  the  question  of  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  is 
the  most  effective  means  to  promote  the 
full  implementation  of  the  human  rights 
and  humanitarian  provisions  of  the  Helsinki 
Accords: 

(6)  the  President  is  further  requested  to 
continue  his  efforts  to  achieve  the  release  of 
all  political  prisoners  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Including  Helsinki  monitors,  the  significant 
Increase  in  Soviet  emigration,  the  resolution 
of  all  family  reunification  cases,  and  the 
cessation  of  radio  transmission  Januning: 

(7)  the  President  is  further  requested  to 
seek  the  inclusion,  in  any  concluding  docu- 
ment agreed  to  in  Vienna,  of  a  mechanism 
to  assure  that  human  rights  progress  is  sus- 
tained following  the  conclusion  of  the 
Vienna  Conference  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration In  Europe:  and 

(8)  the  President  is  further  requested  to 
convey  to  signatory  States  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  for  a  balanced  result  at  the 
Vienna  meeting  that  will  not  favor  military 
security  at  the  expense  of  human  rights. 

Sac.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  di- 
rected to  transmit  copies  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Ambassadors  of  the  thirty- 
four  Helsinki  signatory  nations. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  motion  to 
reconsider  en  bloc  the  actions  taken  be 
in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Now.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  that  motion  en  bloc  to  reconsid- 
er. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Ux.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Republican  leader  if  the  following 
nominations  on  his  side  of  the  aisle 
have  been  cleared?  Looking  at  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  I  begin  on  page  2. 
Calendar  Order  No.  88,  Calendar 
Order  No.  183.  all  nominations  on  page 


3  of  the  Executive  Calendar,  and  all 
nominations  on  page  4  and  on  page  5 
of  the  Executive  Calendar. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  if  those  nominations  have 
been  cleared,  and  then  I  have  a  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  another  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  say  to  the  major- 
ity leader  I  am  checking  on  No.  88.  I 
do  not  believe  I  am  in  a  position  to 
clear  that  one. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well. 
Mr.  DOLE.  But  an  effort  Is  being 

made.  That  would  leave 

Mr.  BYRD.  Prom  183  forward. 
Mr.  President.  1  withhold  my  inquiry 
of  the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
momentarily. 

May  I  ask  him,  with  respect  to  one 
of  the  nominations,  at  least,  however, 
which  I  did  not  enumerate,  is  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  able  to 
tell  me  whether  or  not  the  nomination 
of  Melissa  Wells  is  being  cleared  or 
what  the  prospect  may  be  for  early 
clearance  on  that  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  check  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  Senator  Helms,  Just  in  the 
past  few  moments.  He  had  a  meeting 
with  Melissa  Wells  this  past  week.  She 
is  sending  information  which  should 
be  available  on  Monday  and  I  conclude 
from  that  that  I  think  progress  is 
being  made. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  say  the  same 
with  reference  to  Jean  K.  Eider.  We 
are  trying  to  check  that. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  can  give  me  any  Infor- 
mation on  David  Bryan  Sentelle,  a  Ju- 
diciary nominee  to  be  a  circuit  Judge 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
nomination,  that  nomination  has  been 
on  the  calendar  since  May  1.  May  I  say 
to  the  Republican  leader  that  it  is  my 
intent  to  call  that  nomination  up  on 
any  day  beginning  next  week. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  do  not  know  just  what 
day  I  will  call  It  up.  but  I  intend  to  caU 
it  up.  There  is  one  or  more  holds  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  on  that.  I  have 
discussed  the  holds  and  I  hope  the 
holds  will  be  lifted.  But  it  is  my  Intent, 
and  I  have  nade  it  clear  that  I  shall 
move  to  take  that  nomination  up. 

I  spoke  with  a  Senator  3  or  4  days 
ago  about  it  and  I  want  to  give  a  little 
additional  time  for  some  information 
which  is  being  sought.  But  I  do  not 
intend  to  let  that  nomination  rest  on 
this  calendar.  We  will  Just  have  a  vote 
on  it  one  way  or  the  other.  And  I 
Intend  to  support  It.  imless  I  leam 
something  I  do  not  know  now. 

I  hope  both  sides  would  be  prepared 
for  a  rollcall  vote  on  that  nomination 
at  any  time  after  today. 


Mr.  DOLE.  And  I  will  make  an  effort 
on  the  other  two  nominations  being 
held  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  now  advised  that 
Calendar  Order  Nos.  183,  184.  185,  186, 
187,  188,  189,  190.  191,  and  192  have 
been  cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well.  I  thank  the 
able  Republican  leader. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  executive  session  to  consid- 
er the  nominations  that  have  been 
enumerated  by  the  Republican  leader, 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc  and 
confirmed  In  bloc;  that  the  President 
be  Immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation; that  the  notion  to  reconsider 
be  laid  on  the  table;  and  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
agreed  to  are  as  follows: 

Natiohal  Cotmcn.  oh  Educational 
Research  akd  iMrRovmnrr 
Max  Charles  Graeber.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Educational  Research  and  Improvement. 
National  Advisory  Council  on 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement 
Van  B.  Poole,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Educa- 
tional Research  and  Improvement. 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Women's 

Educational  Programs 
Patricia  Hill  Williams,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Advisory  CouncU 
on  Women's  Educational  Programs. 

Patricia  Hill  WUUams.  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Women's  Educational  Programs. 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 
Paul  J.  Olscamp.  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  Humanities. 
Anne  Paoluccl.   of  New   York,   to   be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Hu- 
manities. 

John  Shelton  Reed,  Jr.,  of  North  Caroli- 
na, to  be  a  member  of  the  National  CouncU 
on  the  Humanities. 

Pay  S.  Howell,  of  Georgia,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Museum  Services  Board. 
Department  op  Education 
Bonnie  Oulton,  of  California,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Vocational  and  Adtilt  Edu- 
cation, Department  of  Education. 
Department  op  Labor 
Janet  L.   Norwood,   of  Maryland,   to  be 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  has  indi- 
cated that  the  nominations  beginning 
with  New  Reports,  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  on  page  4  and  the 
Nominations  Placed  on  the  Secretary's 
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deak  In  the  Public  Health  Service  on 
PMe  5  have  been  cleared. 

I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  nominations  and  seria- 
tim and  that  the  Senate  go  into  execu- 
tive session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  now  report  the  first  nomina- 
tion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Sheila  Tate,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  nomina- 
tion? If  not,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  clerk  will  now  report  the  next 
nomination. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  William  Lee 
Hanley,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
lot. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  debate  on  the  nomination?  If 
not.  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  next  nomina- 
tion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Archie  C.  Purvis,  of 
California,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  nomina- 
tion? If  not.  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  next  nomi- 
nation. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Marshall  Turner. 
Jr..  of  California,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  debate  on  the  nomination?  If 
not.  the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK  IN  THE 
PUBUC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nominations  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  in  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  nomina- 
tions? 

If  not.  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  are  as  follows: 

Public  Health  Service  nominations  bcfln- 
ninc  Diane  S.  Ackerman.  and  ending  Earl  H. 


Lynch,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Conokis- 
siOHAL  RscoRD  of  March  25.  1987. 

Public  Health  Service  nominations  besln- 
nlng  William  A.  Eaton,  and  ending  Patricia 
A.  Rye.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  on  May  11.  1987.  and  appeared 
In  the  CoNoanaiOHAL  Rscokd  of  May  12, 
1987. 

Public  Health  Service  nominations  becln- 
nlnc  Margaret  C.  Bash,  and  ending  Eliza- 
beth A.  Woodcome,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
CoHOBOSioNAL  RccoRD  of  May  19,  1987. 

Public  Health  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning Leonard  Bachman.  and  ending  Janet  E. 
Johnaon-leclalr.  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
CoNomsiONAL  Rkoou)  of  May  19.  1987. 

Public  Health  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning Thomas  N.  Chase,  and  ending  Oeorge 
H.  Walter,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Coifcacs- 
SIOHAL  Rkcoro  of  May  19.  1987. 

Public  Health  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning Oerald  A.  Palch,  and  ending  Oeorge  E. 
Foley.  III.  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Conoiixs- 
siORAL  Record  of  May  19.  1987. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  reconsider  en  bloc  the  votes  on  the 
various  nominations  which  were  con- 
finned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  en  bloc  the  votes  on  the 
nominations  that  have  Just  been  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  Immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  the  nominees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATORIAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT 

Mr,  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
record,  what  is  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2)  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a  vol- 
untary system  of  spending  limits  and  partial 
public  financing  of  Senate  general  election 
campaigns,  to  limit  contributions  by  multi- 
candidate  political  committees,  and  for 
other  pun>06e«. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 


Mr.  ADAMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr,  President,  for  the 
past  100  days,  100  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  have  had  a  chance  to  consider 
campaign  reform,  and  right  now  the 
100  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  have 
an  opportimlty  to  talk  about  campaign 
reform.  But  for  the  past  few  years, 
millions  of  Americans  have  been  de- 
manding that  we  do  more  than  talk. 
They  have  been  demanding  we  actual- 
ly do  something  to  reform  the  process. 

The  bill  twfore  us  today  is  not  per- 
fect, but  it  can  be  perfected.  It  is  a 
good  bill,  and  with  the  help  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  it 
can  be  even  better. 

After  all,  this  is  not  a  partisan  bill. 
This  is  a  bill  to  reclaim  for  the  Ameri- 
can electoral  process  a  chance— a 
chance  to  perform  and  feel  that  they 
have  a  voice  equal  with  that  of  the 
special  interests.  It  Is  to  return  elec- 
tions to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  approach 
this  issue  from  an  objective  or  from  a 
theoretical  perspective.  I  wish  I  could, 
but  I  cannot.  The  memories  of  what  I 
had  to  do  to  get  here  are  still  too 
fresh.  I  am  a  new  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  I  have  Just  been  through 
the  electoral  process  as  it  now  exists. 

But.  you  know,  even  as  time  passes, 
these  memories  are  not  going  to  fade. 

Let  me  be  frank,  Mr.  President.  It 
would  be  easy  for  me  to  stand  here  as 
an  incumbent  with  a  6-year  term  and 
say  that  the  system  worlts.  After  all,  I 
got  elected.  And  I  probably  can  get  re- 
elected. But  I  do  not  think  that  any 
candidate,  challenger  or  Incumbent, 
Republican  or  Democrat,  should  have 
to  go  through  what  I  went  through 
last  year  and  what  a  number  of  others 
who  were  successful  went  through  last 
year. 

From  the  first  day  of  my  campaign 
to  the  last,  the  most  serious  problem  I 
faced  was  raising  enough  money  to  be 
considered  a  credible  candidate.  It  is 
what  I  called  being  able  to  buy  a  ticket 
to  even  get  into  the  game. 

Mr.  President.  I  spent  35  years  in 
public  and  private  life.  I  was  U.S.  dis- 
trict attorney  tmder  John  Kennedy,  a 
Congressman  for  12  years,  a  Cabinet 
Secretary  for  3  years,  and  45  years  a 
resident  of  the  State  of  Washington.  I 
did  not  believe  I  was  a  stranger  to  the 
people  who  traditionally  supported 
candidates  of  my  ideology  and  inter- 
est. But  I  foimd  that  potential  contrib- 
utors, particularly  PAC's,  were  more 
worried  about  offending  the  incum- 
bent than  the  experience  or  creden- 
tials I  might  have.  In  fact,  this  reluc- 
tance to  offend  the  incumbent  has  cre- 
ated a  whole  new  campaign  tactic  and 
we  have  to  address  it  in  this  bill  and 
address  it  promptly  or  it  will  distort 
forever   the   whole   character  of   the 


Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. And  that  is  wrong. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  this  new 
tactic.  The  tactic  is  cut  off  an  oppo- 
nent's money  rather  than  cutting 
apart  an  opponent's  ideas,  ideals,  or 
ideology.  I  never  imagined  how  much 
of  my  personal  time  could  be  spent  on 
fundraising.  Whether  it  was  personal 
phone  calls  asking  for  a  contribution, 
meeting  with  potential  donors,  fund- 
raising  receptions  in  and  out  of  the 
State,  I  spent  at  least  50  percent  of  my 
time  asking  for  money. 

When  I  was  preparing  to  debate  my 
opponent,  my  best  opportunity  to 
make  my  case  on  statewide  television, 
I  had  to  interrupt  these  preparations 
constantly  to  make  fimdralsing  calls. 

When  I  was  traveling  the  State,  my 
mornings  began  with  fimdralsing  calls 
and  my  evenings  ended  with  fundrais- 
ing calls. 

Most  of  all.  Mr.  President,  during 
this  time  I  was  not  talking  to  constitu- 
ents about  contributions.  I  was  talking 
to  high-priced  Washington,  DC,  law- 
yers or  lobbyists  or  professional  fund- 
raisers who  were  as  removed  from  the 
State  of  Washington  as  anyone  could 
be.  I  did  not  wjuit  to  have  to  do  it  this 
way.  I  spent  an  awful  lot  of  time  talk- 
ing to  the  people  in  my  State  trying  to 
raise  money,  but  there  are  just  not  re- 
sources in  my  State  or  probably  in 
yours,  Mr,  President,  or  in  75  percent 
of  the  SUtes  of  the  United  SUtes,  to 
handle  the  demands  of  the  amotmts  of 
money  that  are  now  being  required  in 
the  new  media  campaigns  throughout 
the  country.  And  it  will  get  worse,  not 
better. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  a  can- 
didate for  the  U.S.  Senate  should  have 
to  sit  in  a  motel  room  in  Goldendale. 
WA,  at  6  in  the  morning  and  sr>end  3 
hours  on  the  phone  talking  to  political 
action  committees.  Let  us  not  kid  our- 
selves. When  I  was  talking  to  those 
PAC's  I  was  not  talking  to  individual 
contributors  who  had  given  a  few  dol- 
lars to  support  some  common  cause  or 
interest  that  they  had.  I  was  talking  to 
professional  politicians,  the  folks  who 
make  a  living  figuring  out  the  odds  on 
each  race  and  betting  on  the  percent- 
ages. 

Some  of  those  individual  contribu- 
tors, some  of  those  PAC's  supported 
me.  But  not  many.  They  were  not  only 
afraid  of  the  incumbent,  they  were 
trying  to  decide  how  much  money  I 
had.  It  became  an  endless  circle,  the 
chicken  and  the  egg.  "If  you  do  not 
have  it.  you  cannot  get  it.  If  you  got  it, 
you  get  more." 

Those  political  pros  told  me  again 
and  again  I  could  not  win  because  I 
had  not  raised  either  enough  early 
money  or  enough  late  money  or 
enough  middle  money,  but  it  always 
came  down  to  I  had  not  raised  enough 
money. 


Well.  I  did  win.  You  did  not  measure 
my  percentage  in  percentage  points 
but  in  tenths  of  a  point. 

What  iKtthers  me  most  of  all  is  I 
wish  I  had  been  able  to  win  by  debat- 
ing the  issues  with  my  opponent 
rather  than  debating  my  political 
prospects  with  political  banks.  We  all 
know  how  it  works  and  we  all  loiow 
that  we  spend  so  much  time  asking  for 
money  because  campaign  costs  have 
escalated  beyond  all  reason. 

That  is  one  thing  I  like  about  this 
bill:  It  has  some  incentives  in  it  to 
limit  campaign  costs.  I  like  the  idea 
that  if  you  do  not  accept  the  limits, 
your  opponent  gets  to  have  the  money 
that  he  otherwise  would  not  have 
gotten.  I  do  not  know  any  other  way, 
under  Supreme  Court  decisions,  to  do 
it,  but  I  do  know  there  has  to  be  a  way 
to  limit  campaign  contributions  or  the 
U.S.  Senate— a  place  I  dearly  love  and 
a  place  that  has  seen  great  figures 
walk  through  it— is  going  to  become 
like  the  House  of  Lords:  You  are  going 
to  have  to  have  a  lot  of  money  to  get 
into  it,  either  personal  or  by  connec- 
tions. I  am  not  talking  about  a  million 
dollars:  I  am  talking  about  being  able 
to  put  in  $5  million,  $10  million.  $15 
million  of  your  own  money. 

That  is  why  this  is  a  small  step  for- 
ward. All  it  does  in  this  bill  is  give  us 
that  magic  ticket  to  get  into  the  game. 
Then  you  are  probably  still  going  to 
have  a  terrible  money  problem  if 
somebody  has  decided  they  want  to 
buy  the  election.  But  get  me  into  the 
game  with  somebody  who  is  going  to 
spend  a  lot  of  money  and  I  shall  take 
my  chances.  But  I  saw  in  this  game 
that  I  was  being  cut  off  and  I  was  not 
going  to  get  into  the  game  and  nobody 
else  was,  because  I  was  not  going  to  be 
credible  because  people  were  saying  I 
did  not  have  enough  money. 

I  think  those  limits  are  important. 
We  can  argue  about  the  amounts.  But 
this  is  not  a  money  game,  it  is  a  politi- 
cal game.  We  do  not  want  to  see  who 
can  collect  and  spend  the  most.  My  op- 
ponent spent  more  than  twice  what  I 
did  and  still  lost. 

Within  some  ranges,  that  can  stUl 
happen.  But  we  both  could  have  spent 
a  lot  less  and  still  waged  a  very  vigor- 
ous campaign,  particularly  if  we  had 
coverage  from  the  media  and  not  had 
to  buy  everything. 

This  is  not  just  a  bill,  though  Mr. 
President— my  point  is  not  to  make 
the  lives  of  politicians  easier.  It  is  a 
bill  designed  to  make  our  politics 
better.  Our  constituents  look  aroimd. 
They  saw  Watergate.  They  see  Iran- 
scam.  They  hear  rumors  and  they  read 
stories  about  elected  officials  being  in- 
dicted for  taking  money.  The  net 
result  is  that  our  constituents  believe 
that  more  and  more  of  these  bodies 
are  up  for  sale. 

I  do  not  believe  a  single  one  of  my 
colleagues  would  sell  a  vote  for  a  cam- 
paign contribution,  but  as  the  amoiuit 


of  money  we  raise  grows  and  grows, 
the  problem  is  the  perception  grows 
and  grows  among  all  the  folks  in  the 
election  that  somebody  is  getting 
something  for  those  millions  they  con- 
tribute to  a  campaign. 

Mr.  President,  that  turns  off  people 
in  the  American  political  system.  I  get 
letters  every  day  in  my  office  from 
constituents  who  believe  that  a  PAC 
that  could  contribute  or  would  con- 
tribute $10,000  has  more  Influence  on 
me  than  they  do.  The  point  is  not 
really  my  honesty  or  objectivity.  I  feel 
comfortable  with  my  honesty  and  my 
objectivity,  I  have  been  around  politics 
a  long  time.  The  point  is  that  too 
many  people  in  my  State  and  else- 
where are  not  comfortable  with  their 
elected  officials  and  with  their  repre- 
sentatives in  government.  Those  let- 
ters are  not  an  attack  on  my  credibil- 
ity, they  are  an  attack  on  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  system,  on  our  whole  politi- 
cal process.  I  tell  my  colleagues  this 
coimtry  cannot  afford  to  weather 
many  more  of  these  attacks  on  its  po- 
litical process.  I  therefore  believe  that 
S.  2  is  an  important  step  toward  a  true 
bipartisan  reform  of  a  system  that  is 
simply  running  amok.  It  can  be  Im- 
proved and  at  the  appropriate  time.  I 
shall  offer  a  few  amendments.  But  as 
we  engage  in  this  general  debate  and 
as  we  look  at  what  our  problems  may 
be  in  specific  parts,  let  us  look  beyond 
that  to  the  national  interest. 

We  have  a  historic  opportunity. 
These  come  along  maybe  once  in  a 
congressional  session,  maybe  twice.  I 
think  this  is  one  of  them.  I  hope  that 
all  of  us  in  the  Senate  will  rise  to  this 
opportunity  and  we  will  pass  a  truly 
meaningful  campaign  reform  bill. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
would  my  friend  from  Washington 
yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  shall  t>e  most  pleased 
to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator  and 
I  have  been  a  good  friends  for  a  long 
time.  I  wonder  if  we  might  have  a 
little  colloquy  about  the  big  problems 
and  the  minor  problems,  to  try  to  get 
a  bill  both  he  and  I  can  live  with.  I 
think,  very  honestly,  if  we  insist  on 
pushing  ahead  with  S.  2.  we  are  not 
going  to  get  a  bill  passed:  we  will  end 
up  with  nothing,  and  we  all  agree 
there  is  ample  room  for  reform. 

Let  us  take  the  PAC's.  I  know  my 
good  friend  says  you  go  home  and  if 
there  is  a  feeling  among  the  voters 
that  a  PAC  gave  you  $5,000  in  the  pri- 
mary and  $5,000  in  the  general,  they 
have  bought  your  ear.  they  think  you 
are  going  to  listen  to  them.  Can  we  not 
solve  that  problem  by  prohibiting  the 
PAC's  from  giving  at  all.  Pass  a  bill 
that  says  they  cannot  give  to  him. 
they  cannot  give  to  me,  they  cannot 
biuidle  funds,  and  so  on? 
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Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  one  way  to  do 
It.  Another  way  is  to  lower  the 
amounts.  A  third  way  is  to  require 
that  it  be  in  amounts  that  are  practi- 
cal: in  other  words,  not  $5  apiece,  but 
in  amounts  that  people  are  glvlns  Into 
PAC's  that  they  can  designate  to 
whom  it  Is  to  go,  rather  than  its  Just 
being  to  a  professional  manager. 

The  advantage  of  the  PAC.  as  the 
Senator  and  I  know— we  were  both 
here  when  this  all  started— was  to 
allow  a  system  for  a  number  of  people 
to  Join  in  an  easier  way  of  participat- 
ing in  the  political  process.  It  has  not 
worked  out  that  way.  because  people 
do  not  designate:  it  Just  goes  into  a  big 
pot 

I  am  willing  to  discuss  and  work  with 
the  Senator  on  any  of  the  alternatives. 
Including  the  one  that  he  mentioned. 
The  one  that  he  mentioned  was  the 
reason  why  we  tried  originally. 

You  might  take  an  amount,  say, 
where  people  contribute  $100  or  the 
amount  that  is  in  the  income  tax  level: 
at  that  level  they  would  be  able  to  des- 
ignate. I  think  that  would  take  away  a 
lot  of  the  feeling  that  people  have 
that  PAC's  have  simply  become  an  ac- 
cumulation of  money  that  is  used  by 
special  interests  to  have  the  ear  of  the 
Senator.  I  am  certainly  willing  to  dis- 
cuss the  range  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Let  us  take  one 
more  example,  because  if  it  Is  big 
money  that  is  evil,  that  is  one  thing.  If 
the  evil  is  the  special  interest,  that  is 
perhaps  another,  although  all  special 
interests  which  the  special  interest 
thinks  are  good.  Most  of  these  people 
are  not  malevolent  troublemakers.  But 
let  me  take  the  issue  of  prochoice  and 
abortion.  As  my  good  friend  luiows.  for 
almost  two  decades  now,  I  have  been 
strongly  supportive  of  a  woman's  right 
to  abortion,  as  has  my  friend  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PACKWCXJD.  I  started  that  In 
the  Oregon  Legislature  in  the  mid- 
1960's,  started  discussing  it  with  my 
fellow  Members.  Clearly.  I  had  no 
chance  of  having  a  bill  passed.  I  never 
got  to  the  stage  of  introducing  or  pass- 
ing a  bill. 

I  came  here  in  1970.  introduced  bills 
to  legalize  abortion  3  years  before  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision.  I  got  no 
place  with  the  bills:  nobody  would  sup- 
port them. 

Then  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
came  down  in  1973.  saying  in  essence 
what  my  bill  would  have  done.  Then 
started  this  tremendous  backlash  to 
the  Roe  versus  Wade  decision,  the 
growth  of  Right  to  Life,  all  the  rest  of 
it. 

In  1977-78  I  was  involved  In  a 
debate,  two  people  on  each  side. 
Gloria  Steinhem  and  I  were  on  one 
side;  I  cannot  remember  who  the  other 
two  people  were.  Somehow,  she  and  I 
got  ourselves  boxed  into  a  forum 
where  neither  she  nor  I  knew  what  we 


were  getting  into.  It  was  a  big  forum,  a 
couple  of  thousand  people,  probably 
95  percent  against  our  position.  It  was 
a  hot  night:  we  were  lucky  to  get  out 
with  our  scalps. 

At  the  end  of  the  meeting.  Olorla 
Steinhem  thanked  me  for  participat- 
ing, saying,  "If  there  is  anything  I  can 
do  to  help  in  your  campaign.  I  will  be 
glad  to  do  it." 

In  1980.  she  signed  some  direct  mall 
pieces  for  me  and  we  raised  a  lot  of 
money  based  on  her  signature. 

In  the  intervening  years.  Oeorgie 
and  I  have  become  good  friends  with 
Gloria.  We  have  had  her  as  guest  of 
honor  at  our  parties.  I  have  seen  her 
on  a  number  of  occasions.  Again,  she 
helped  me  in  my  last  campaign  by 
signing  mall. 

Over  the  two  elections.  Gloria  has 
probably  raised  for  me  close  to  $2  mil- 
lion, through  direct  mail  she  signed 
for  me.  That  dwarfs  anything  any 
PAC  could  have  done  for  me.  Is  that 
wrong?  Is  that  malevolent?  Am  I  be- 
holden to  her  because  of  the  circum- 
stance, because  of  the  quantity  of  the 
money? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Senator  is  in  any  way  evil  for  raising 
amounts  of  money,  but  the  way  that 
that  needs  to  be  attacked— and  I  know 
what  the  Senator's  problem  was.  be- 
cause we  share  State  borders  and  a  lot 
of  common  Interests.  He  was  faced 
with  the  potential  of  enormous  PAC 
contributions  and  Independent  PAC 
contributions  flowing  into  that  State 
on  the  opposite  side. 

I  think  that  is  the  way  you  handle 
that,  with  the  limitations  on  total 
amounts  of  spending  in  the  campaign 
so  people  cannot  come  In  and  back 
door  you.  That  was  the  Senator's 
problem. 

I  would  like  to  put  Senator  Bos 
Pacxwood  in  the  position  of  having  a 
somewhat  equal  amount  of  money  at 
least— and  there  is  flexibility  in  this 
for  moments  of  money  above  what  you 
would  use  as  a  financing  mechanism— 
in  the  race  against  anyone.  And  I 
think  the  Senator  is  not  only  formida- 
ble but  he  would  be  the  kind  of  candi- 
date who  would  be  successful. 

What  happened  in  the  Senator's 
case  is  an  example  of  why  I  feel  we 
need  S.  2.  I  cannot  rememl>er  how 
much  money  the  Senator  finally  had 
to  T9iBie,  and  I  do  not  know  how  much 
was  spent  against  him  but  for  the 
State  of  Oregon  I  remember  all  of  us 
in  Washington  thought  this  was  astro- 
nomical: it  ran  into  the  millions,  and 
we  had  never  gotten  to  the  million 
dollar  mark.  I  think  that  hurts  the 
Senator,  me.  the  whole  political 
system  when  in  small  States  like  ours 
people  tuiow  that  you  and  I  are  having 
to  spend  $2  million,  $3  million.  $4  mil- 
lion. I  do  not  have  any  objection  to 
working  out  a  mechanism  where  some- 
body helps  you,  but  I  would  rather 
also  try  to  prevent  that  tremendous 


flow  of  negative  Impact,  VAC-tyipe 
money  coming  in  that  required  the 
Senator  to  protect  himself. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  There  is  no  way 
you  can  prevent  the  negative  ads.  I 
might  say.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  is  talking  about  is  some  inde- 
pendent expenditure  group.  They  are 
not  connected  to  my  opponent,  they 
are  not  connected  to  me.  and  they 
raise  money.  In  the  case  the  Senator 
was  referring  to  it  was  groups  for  the 
Right-to-Life  in  opposition  to  women's 
choice  on  abortion.  They  had  threat- 
ened to  spend  untold  amounts  of 
money  a^dnst  me  independently. 
They  can  do  that  even  under  S.  2. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  what  I  am 
saying.  The  Senator  may  want  to  do 
some  work  in  that  area.  I  have  not 
said  that  S.  2  is  perfect. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Here  is  what  I 
would  suggest  Ruy  be  an  answer. 
What  this  boils  down  to  in  this  debate 
is  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  tap 
the  taxpayers  to  pay  for  part  of  our 
campaigns  so  that  if  the  candidate 
takes  the  taxpayers'  money  we  can 
then  impose  a  s|}ending  limit  on  the 
candidate. 

That  still  does  not  impose  any 
spending  limit  on  the  Independent  po- 
litical action  committee;  because  they 
are  independent,  the  Court  has  said 
they  can  spend  what  they  want.  But 
the  question  is.  Can  we  remove  the  in- 
fluence of  the  political  action  commit- 
tees? Can  we  get  the  cost  of  campaigns 
down? 

I  would  suggest  we  can  in  two  rela- 
tively simple  ways.  One.  you  eliminate 
the  contribution  of  the  political  action 
committees.  They  cannot  give  to  you. 
to  me.  or  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
they  cannot  give  to  Bob  Dole  or  Bob 
Byrd.  They  Just  cannot  give.  They 
cannot  give  to  parties.  They  cannot 
bundle  up  their  money  and  secretly 
give  it  individually.  We  can  get  them 
out. 

Then,  two,  if  you  lower  the  contribu- 
tion limit  low  enough— and  I  have  sug- 
gested $100.  although  I  do  not.  frank- 
ly, find  much  support— the  effect 
would  be  to  bring  spending  down. 

First,  you  have  the  PAC's  out  so 
they  cannot  give  the  big  money. 

At  a  $100  campaign  limitation,  to  be 
very  frank  about  it.  very  few  people— 
the  Senator  is  from  Washington.  I  am 
from  Oregon— very  few  people  in 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  or  Maine  are 
going  to  give  the  Senator  or  me  $50  to 
run  for  election.  They  do  not  have  any 
ax  to  grind.  They  do  not  know  the 
Senator  or  me.  We  would  have  to  raise 
the  money  in  our  States  by  and  large, 
the  bulk  of  it.  That  would  be  good. 

We  could  achieve  what  we  want,  low- 
ering the  cost  of  campaigns  and  elimi- 
nating the  special  interest  money 
without  asking  the  taxpayer  to  pick 
up  part  of  the  tab.  I  think  that  is  what 
we  ought  to  be  attempting  to  achieve. 


But  I  find  great  resistance  to  it.  The 
argument  is  made.  "Boy  if  you  lower 
the  amount  to  $100.  we  will  have  to  go 
out  and  really  work  hard  to  raise  the 
money.  We  will  have  to  ask  thousands 
of  people  to  give  us  $20." 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  think  there  are  two 
parts  to  the  Senator's  question  and  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  both  of  them. 
The  first  is  that  with  the  $100  limit 
those    groups    which    have    in    place 
direct  mail  apparatus  feed  on  that  and 
are  capable  then  of  having  the  ability 
to  scew  that  process.  So  that  is  the 
reason  there  is  resistance  to  saying 
that  will  be  the  only  way  we  will  do  it. 
The  second  part  is  with  the  idea  of 
public  financing,  it  creates  the  abili- 
ty—it  does  not  pay  for  all  of  the  cam- 
paigning, but  it  creates  the  ability,  as 
it  does  in  many  other  democracies,  to 
have  the  two  candidates  In  the  field 
and  debating  the  issues  without— and 
this  is  what  lurks  behind  it  all— having 
the  candidate  who  has  a  very  large 
personal   fortune— and   this   is   not  a 
theoretical  thing:  it  is  happening  all 
the  time  and  it  is  what  I  referred  to 
when  I  said  we  do  not  want  to  have 
this   become   the    House   of   Lords- 
coming  Into  the  State  of  Oregon  and 
deciding  that  he  or  she  wishes  to  be  a 
Senator  and  pours  In  $10  million  and 
that  the  Senator  who  Is  nmnlng  at 
that  time  does  not  even  have  enough 
to  come  up  and  be  a  credible  candi- 
date. In  other  words,  to  get  new  life 
and  get  new  people  and  not  have  all 
those     people    be    Just    enormously 
wealthy,  you  have  to  have  a  system  of 
giving  the  opportunity  for  a  ticket  into 
the  gate  and  some  punishment  for  the 
one  who  wishes  to  buy  the  election. 
That    is    the    reason    for    giving    the 
money  of  the  one  who  does  not  take  it 
to  the  other  one. 

That  does  not  guarantee  the  elec- 
tion. The  Senator  mentioned  a  lot  of 
smaller  States.  But  if  you  give  a  candi- 
date in  those  smaller  States  enough 
money  at  least  before  the  election  and 
they  know  that  you  are  alive  on  televi- 
sion, there  comes  a  point  where  the 
enormous  amount  of  money  becomes 
counterproductive.  But  without  some 
money,  what  happens  is  the  other  side 
starts  to  run  in  January,  runs  continu- 
ous back-to-back  ads  with  their  own 
money,  or  a  direct  mall  operation  and 
you  never  get  a  candidate  In  there. 

I  think  there  are  many  Members— I 
will  close  with  this.  I  have  been  in  the 
House  and  I  know— in  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  are  waiting  to 
run  for  the  Senate  and  would  like  to 
do  so. 

I  want  to  caution  all  of  them  that  it 
is  not  like  it  used  to  be.  Your  stepping 
up  is  much  more  difficult  and  if  the 
local  millionaire  arrives  on  the  scene  a 
lot  of  the  old  ways  are  gone. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  with  this  bUl 
is  make  some  corrections  and  try  to 
Improve  it.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  a  very  serious  student 


of  this.  I  am  worried  about  the  credi- 
bility of  the  process  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  whole  Congress,  that  we 
are  truly  people  of  the  public  in  that 
they  feel  that  their  $10  or  $25  at  the 
local  barbecue  really  counts.  When 
they  see  these  large  amounts  of  money 
flowing  around,  they  get  disenchanted 
and  that  is  why  we  have  the  number 
of  people  voting  dropping. 

So  I  think  we  do  have  a  lot  of  things 
we  can  in  common  try  to  do  with  this. 
But  I  hope  we  pass  a  bill  not  for  me. 
because  I  Just  got  here,  but  for  making 
the  process  work  so  that  It  all  becomes 
better. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  If  my  friend  from 
Washington  will  yield.  I  think  we  are 
all  concerned  about  the  so-called  mil- 
lionaire loophole. 

I  was  curious  whether  the  Senator 
from  Washington  could  explain  to  me 
how  S.  2  eliminates  the  problem  of  the 
millionaire  candidate. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  What  it  does  is  that  by 
setting  an  amount  of  money  for  both 
candidates  and  requiring  them  to 
accept  the  limit,  if  they  take  the 
money,  it  puts  a  limit  on  the  cam- 
paign. If  they  refuse  to  take  the 
money,  then  that  money  goes  to  the 
other  one.  So  the  person  who  has  the 
millions  spends  their  own,  but  at  least 
the  other  candidate  is  In  the  field. 

The  problem  that  I  tried  to  address 
here  is  that  the  technique  now  is  to 
say  the  candidate  is  not  credible.  In 
other  words,  you  do  not  have  a  million 
dollars  In  the  bank,  and  therefore  do 
not  run  at  all. 

So  that  people  who  might  want  to 
run  or  might  want  to  get  into  an  elec- 
tion and  who  are  very  capable  and 
who  have  many  credentials  are  shut 
off  before  they  get  started. 

It  Is  not  a  final  solution,  but  it  is  the 
only  approach  under  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  we  can  make  that 
gives  some  incentive  to  people  to  ob- 
serve campaign  limits. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  My  friend  is  cor- 
rect. There  is  nothing  you  can  do  con- 
stitutionally about  the  millionaire 
loophole  problem.  All  S.  2  would  do  is 
to  give  the  opponent  a  second  entitle- 
ment of  public  dollars  for  the  total 
amount  of  public  money. 

For  example,  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, a  candidate  going  up  against  a 
millionaire  whose  stated  goal  was  to 
spend  as  much  as  he  needed  in  order 
to  win  the  seat— a  candidate  dipping 
Into  the  public  till  could  get  2,435.500 
public  dollars  to  help  counter  a  prob- 
lem that  cannot  be  countered  constitu- 
tionally anyway.  That  is  the  difficulty 
with  this  whole  problem,  of  course. 
The  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  myself  seeks  to  get  at  the  million- 
aire's loophole  in  a  little  different  way. 
Under  our  bill.  If  you  were  going  to 
spend  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  in  your  own  behalf,  you  would 
have  to  so  certify  with  the  Federal 
Election  Commission,  thereby  notify- 


ing your  opponent  that  you  intended 
to  go  and  try  to  buy  the  election.  If 
that  notification  were  made,  then  the 
limit  on  what  the  top  candidates  could 
get  from  an  individual  contributor 
would  be  immediately  triggered 
upward,  so  that  he  could  go  out  and 
get,  say,  $10,000  from  an  individual  to 
help  try  to  counter,  to  some  extent, 
the  advantage  of  the  millionaire. 

The  question  philosophically  is 
whether  we  ought  to  dip  Into  the  tax- 
payers' Government  money  to  try  to 
counter  the  influence  of  the  million- 
aire trying  to  buy  the  office,  or  wheth- 
er we  should  allow  the  counter  to 
come  from  contributions  from  individ- 
uals. 

Clearly,  we  cannot  solve  that  prob- 
lem, because  any  millionaire  in  Amer- 
ica intent  on  spending  a  huge  amount 
of  money  to  buy  the  UJS.  Senate  seat 
can  do  it  under  S.  2,  under  McConnell- 
Packwood.  and  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  My  point  is  that  you 
reach  a  point  of  diminishing  returns 
with  enormous  amoimts  of  money. 

I  like  the  Idea  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  of  having  somebody  declare 
that  they  are  going  to  spend  i  amount 
of  money.  But  you  have  to  get  the 
other  candidate  in  the  field  and  have 
an  Incentive  for  people  observing  cam- 
paign limits. 

I  thank  the  Senator,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
Just  to  carry  this  a  step  further  with 
my  friend,  since  we  are  still  on  the 

floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  frequently  the  millionaire 
did  not  win  when  he  spent  all  his 
money.  I  think  In  particular  of  our  col- 
league from  Minnesota,  Senator 
DtTRENBERGER.  who  In  1982  faced  a  can- 
didate with  many  millions,  who  spent 
quite  a  few  of  them  in  that  race. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  colleague 
was  outspent.  I  believe,  two  to  one.  in 
1982,  and  yet  it  did  not  work. 

So,  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  It 
will  be  Inevitably  possible  in  every  case 
for  someone  of  great  wealth  to  go  out 
and  simply  buy  the  election,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  a  conclusion  you  cannot  nec- 
essarily reach. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  agree.  I  know 
that  race  quite  well.  I  was  chairman  of 
the  senatorial  campaign  of  Senator 
DtTREiTBERGER.  SO  I  Understand  what 
you  were  talking  about.  He  was  out- 
spent  by  a  fellow  named  Mark  Dayton, 
who  was  an  heir  to  a  great  department 
store  fortune,  who.  as  I  recall,  spent  $7 
million,  or  $8  million,  about  98  percent 
of  which  was  his  money.  He  raised  2 
percent  someplace  else.  But  Senator 
DuHENBERCER  beat  him  and  beat  him 
rather  handsomely.  I  think  In  that 
case  the  voters  of  Minnesota  made  a 
very  wise  choice,  based  on  merit:  decld- 
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ed  a  candidate  had  to  earn  the  seat. 
not  buy  it. 

Bfr.  McCONNELL.  So  I  gueas  the 
phlloaophlcal  question  is:  In  order  to 
deal  with  the  millionaire  problem, 
should  we  dip  Into  the  public  pool  of 
taxpayers'  money? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  We  ought  to  dip 
Into  the  pool  of  taxpayers'  money  for 
campaigning  or  SDI  or  anything  else 
when  it  is  necessary  for  this  country 
to  do  it. 

I  think  the  thing  that  frustrates  me 
is  how  many  times  I  hear.  "Oh.  it  is 
hard  to  raise  the  money.  You  have  to 
work  at  raising  the  money." 

We  do  work  at  raising  the  money. 
Well,  the  choice  is  we  work  at  it.  or  we 
let  the  taxpayer  work  at  earning  it 
and  then  we  will  take  It  from  him. 
That  is  a  lot  easier  for  us.  Then  we  do 
not  have  to  work  at  it. 

Hopefully.  If  you  could  obfuscate  it 
In  some  way  so  the  taxpayer  did  not 
know  exactly— because  they  make  a 
little  check  on  the  box.  they  do  not  ac- 
tually have  to  give  part  of  their 
Income  tax.  it  Just  comes  out  of  the 
general  fund— the  hope  is  that  it  will 
be  painless  for  them  and  they  would 
not  realize  they  have  worked  at  it  and 
given  it  away  and  we  would  not  have 
to  lift  a  single  phone  and  say:  "Will 
you  give  me  $10  and  help  me  in  my 
campaign?" 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  The  Senator 
mentioned  the  time  involved  running 
for  office.  Our  friend  from  Washing- 
ton, who  did  have  to  leave  the  floor. 
made  the  point  how  time  consuming 
and  difficult  it  was  to  run  for  office.  I 
do  not  know  of  anybody  who  ever  said 
it  was  going  to  be  easy  to  get  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  is  time  consum- 
ing. Our  colleague  indicated  that  he 
spent  a  lot  of  time  asking  for  money: 
and  had  he  still  been  here.  I  was  going 
to  ask  him  what  he  would  have  done 
other  than  that  during  the  campaign. 

I  think  a  lot  of  candidates  say: 
"Well.  I  would  have  been  out  shaking 
hands.  I  would  have  been  out  shaking 
hands." 

Well.  I  do  not  know  what  the  popu- 
lation of  the  SUte  of  Washington  is. 
but  I  suspect  it  exceeds  2  million 
people,  certainly.  I  expect  you  could 
shake  hands  all  day  every  day  for  2 
years  and  never  make  a  dent  in  a  State 
that  size.  Can  you  imagine  the  prob- 
lem in  New  York  or  California?  The 
fact  is  that  the  most  effective  way  to 
reach  our  constituents  in  this  high- 
technology  media  age  Is  to  use  the 
same  Idnds  of  techniques  available  to 
anyone  else  who  wants  to  be  effective 
in  a  modem  society. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  once  tried 
seeing  how  many  hands  I  could  shake 
in  a  day.  I  did  not  try  to  keep  it  up  for 
any  length  of  time.  If  you  could  really 
find  a  place  where  they  were  just 
coming  bang,  bang.  bang,  like  that,  out 
of  the  factory  gate— even  a  shopping 
center  Is  not  that  good.  The  people 


mill  around  a  bit.  they  are  not  all  col- 
lected, standing  there  in  a  receiving 
line,  waiting  to  shake  hands. 

But  if  you  could  shake  hand  after 
hand  after  hand,  you  might  be  able  to 
do  800  to  1.000  a  day.  You  would  get 
callouses  on  your  hand.  You  would  get 
a  tennis  elbow.  Maybe.  If  you  could  do 
that  for  a  year.  7  days  a  week,  and  do 
nothing  but  shake  hands,  although  I 
have  never  been  able  to  find  out  why 
just  shaking  hands  is  a  test  for  elec- 
tion  

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Right. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  may  be  a  test 
for  the  Olympics,  but  it  is  not  a  test 
for  the  election.  But,  if  you  could  do 
it.  if  you  were  young  enough  and  able 
enough,  in  a  large  State,  if  you  shook 
hands  all  day  every  day.  you  could 
shake  maybe  one-twentieth  of  the  eli- 
gible voters'  hands  In  the  State  if  that 
is  all  you  did. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  The  presumption 
is,  and  the  Senator  alluded  to  this,  the 
presumption  is  if  you  shake  hands, 
press  the  flesh,  that  is  somehow  a 
meaningful  exchange. 

In  my  experience  running  for  public 
office,  the  business  of  shaking  hands  Is 
really  rather  gross  and  routine.  Typi- 
cally, what  people  say  when  they 
shake  hands  is:  "Hello,  sir.  How  are 
you?";  or  "Hello,  Senator."  Or  they 
may  not  even  know  who  the  heck  you 
are. 

To  say  that  that  Is  a  meaningful  ex- 
change, issue-oriented  dialog  out  on 
the  campaign  trail,  has  certainly  not 
been  the  Senator  from  Kentucky's  ex- 
perience. I  wonder  If  that  was  the 
similar  experience  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Even  Churchill 
shook  hands  with  Stalin.  The  meanest 
reaction  is:  "I  don't  want  to  shake 
hands  with  you."  I  put  that  guy  down, 
not  as  an  undecided:  he  is  not  undecid- 
ed. He  does  not  want  to  vote  for  you. 
But  most  of  the  time  people  will  shake 
your  hand  and  go  on  their  way.  It  does 
not  mean  a  thing  to  them. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Well,  what  has 
obviously  happened  here  is  that  more 
money  has  not  been  raised  in  these 
campaigns,  and  if  you  set  aside  the 
millionaires  problem— which  I  think 
we  all  wish  we  could  solve,  we  all  wish 
we  could  solve  that  thing.  The  Su- 
preme Court  decision  created  a  prob- 
lem for  us.  But  setting  aside  the  situa- 
tion where  the  millionaire  puts  his 
own  money  into  the  race,  this  money 
comes  from  a  vast  array  of  individuals 
giving  contributions  in  amounts  of 
$1,000  or  less.  That  is  participation. 
That  is  involvement.  That  is  people 
saying.  "I  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  po- 
litical process." 

And  If  you  look  at  the  figures  of  the 
number  of  people  Involved  in  politics 
today  it  is  greater  than  ever  before.  It 
is  going  straight  up.  the  number  of 
people  stepping  up  and  saying.  "I  want 


to  participate.  I  want  to  make  a  contri- 
bution. I  want  to  be  involved  in  this." 

(Mr.  ADAMS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  What  else  I  dis- 
covered is  with  reference  to  the  com- 
plaint that  we  do  not  have  time.  I 
have  worked  with  a  lot  of  candidates.  I 
have  twice  been  chairman  of  the  Sena- 
torial Campaign  Committee.  I  worked 
with  all  Senators  who  were  elected 
and  worked  with  a  lot  of  candidates 
who  were  not.  My  experience  is  I  have 
yet  to  run  across  a  candidate  who  did 
not  have  the  time  to  raise  the  money. 
I  am  not  talking  about  where  it  comes 
from  or  if  this  is  evil  money  or  good 
money  or  PAC.  I  did  not  run  across 
anyone  who  did  not  have  the  time. 
They  have  the  time. 

I  have  run  across  a  lot  of  candidates 
who  did  not  have  the  personality. 
They  called  up  and  asked  for  money 
and  did  not  get  it.  After  a  while  they 
get  discouraged,  sit  on  their  back  end 
and  make  no  more  calls,  and  say, 
"Bob,  I  can't  raise  any  money." 

"Why  not?" 

The  answer  is.  "They  don't  like  me." 

That  candidate  would  not  do  well. 
That  candidate  would  be  delighted  to 
have  the  public  taxpayer  give  him  or 
her  $1  million.  He  or  she  would  not 
have  to  earn  it,  will  not  have  to  prove 
himself  or  herself.  "Here,  just  give  it 
to  me." 

I  have  yet  to  meet  a  serious,  success- 
ful candidate  who  did  not  have  the 
time  to  make  the  effort  to  say.  "Can 
you  give  me  $10?  Can  you  give  me  $50 
to  help  in  my  campaign?" 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  wonder  if  it  has 
been  the  Senator's  experience  that 
frequently  those  who  complain  the 
most  about  the  difficulties  of  fundrais- 
ing  are  those  who  are  having  a  hard 
time  doing  It,  either  because  as  the 
Senator  suggests  they  are  not  in  terms 
of  their  own  personalities  particularly 
good  at  it  or  because  they  are  widely 
perceived,  as  can  often  be  the  case,  not 
to  have  a  chance?  That  makes  it 
harder. 

I  have  been  in  that  position.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  been  in  that 
position  in  1968  against  Wayne  Morse. 
I  have  been  in  that  position  in  1984 
against  Dee  Huddleston.  The  Senator 
in  the  Chair  was  in  that  position  in 
1986. 

The  people  do  not  think  you  can 
make  it.  It  makes  it  tough.  It  is  a  real 
test  of  your  grit  and  your  determina- 
tion to  go  out  there  against  the  odds 
as  the  Senator  from  Washington  did. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  did,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  did.  It  is  not  easy 
but  it  tests  you.  It  tests  your  mettle. 

What  you  are  engaged  in  is  nothing 
inappropriate  or  improper.  You  are 
asking  for  support. 

If  you  want  to  address  that  portion 
of  the  current  system,  then  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  arguably  at  least  special  inter- 
est, then  let  us  talk  about  the  political 


action  committees.  S.  2  does  not  do 
anything  about  PAC's. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  S.  2  lets  them 
give  $5,000  which  is  the  present  limit. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  The  current  law. 
It  makes  an  aggregate.  It  will  allow 
only  a  percentage  to  come  from  PAC's, 
but  that  aggregate  percentage  is 
higher  than  the  average  Senator  is 
getting  in  PAC  contributions  as  a  per- 
centage of  his  campaign  today. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Do  you  know 
what  it  is  going  to  mean?  Let  us  say 
that  in  your  State  the  most  they  will 
be  able  to  take  in  your  State  from  the 
political  action  committee  is  $200,000 
total.  That  is  all  you  can  take.  Do  you 
know  which  political  action  commit- 
tees are  going  to  be  there  first?  The 
biggest  ones,  the  most  powerful  ones, 
the  ones  that  have  the  most  money 
that  might  have  something  left  over 
from  the  last  campaign  that  repre- 
sents the  largest  special  interest  in  the 
country.  They  will  be  there  to  give  you 
your  $5,000  that  S.  2  allows  you  to  get, 
and  the  tougher  ones,  the  smaller 
ones,  the  ones  that  gave'  all  the 
money,  the  ones  that  take  8,  10,  or  12 
months  after  the  election  to  raise 
money  again  by  the  time  they  come  to 
say:  "Sorry.  I  have  taken  all  the  PAC 
money  I  can  take."  If  the  allegation  is 
the  PAC's  have  your  ear,  the  ones  who 
will  have  your  ear  are  the  most  power- 
ful interests  in  America. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Your  money, 
then,  is  going  to  come  from  the  tax- 
payers and  the  big  PAC's. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  You  got  it. 

Mr.  McCONNELL  That  is  where  it 
will  come  from. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  average  tax- 
payer who  might  want  to  give  you 
money  voluntarily  is  out  of  this  proc- 
ess. Forget  it.  You  cannot  take  any 
money. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  That  is  why  in 
our  bill,  we  have  suggested  that  we 
just  zero  out  PAC  contributions  to 
candidates,  and  as  we  have  said  in  the 
debate  over  the  last  couple  days,  both 
of  us  are  more  than  happy  to  zero  out 
PAC's  altogether,  do  not  let  them  give 
to  parties,  do  not  let  them  give  to  can- 
didates. If  we  want  to  deal  with  the 
appearance  of  undue  influence  or  spe- 
cial influence,  it  is  in  the  area  of  PAC 
giving,  not  raising  money,  because 
raising  money  comes  from  a  large 
niunber  of  people.  If  we  want  to  talk 
about  the  cost  of  campaigns,  it  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  deal  with  those 
things  that  are  driving  costs.  What  are 
driving  costs  is  the  cost  of  television. 
The  reason  we  have  been  able  to  get 
the  money  is  because  a  lot  of  people 
have  been  very  good  to  get  a  lot  of 
people  to  contribute  because  you 
cannot  give  very  much  under  our  cur- 
rent law.  If  you  want  to  do  something 
about  the  cost,  then  maybe  we  ought 
to  consider  addressing  the  cost  of  tele- 
vision, because  that  is  what  is  driving 
the  cost  of  campaigning,  and  that  is 


something  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  I  have  talked  about  in  the  course 
of  the  last  2  or  3  days,  something  we 
discussed  in  an  earlier  version  of  our 
bill,  something  that  could  be  well  con- 
sidered. 

But  anything  that  puts  a  cap  on  par- 
ticipation, it  seems  to  me,  is  bad  for 
America.  We  ought  to  be  encouraging 
participation,  not  dismissing  It. 

When  people  start  saying  what  we 
need  to  do  Is  put  a  limit  on  spending, 
what  they  are  saying  is  we  need  to  put 
a  limit  on  participation,  get  the  Indi- 
vidual out  of  the  process,  reach  into 
the  taxpayers'  till  and  let  the  public 
pay  for  it  on  an  involuntary  basis. 
That  is  not  good  for  America  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  totally  agree. 

I  will  come  back  to  the  statement  I 
made  earlier.  I  fully  support  taxing 
the  people  in  this  country  for  the 
things  the  Government  must  do.  I  am 
willing  to  try  to  make  the  case  for 
those  things  that  we  think  we  have  to 
spend  money  for,  whether  it  be  na- 
tional defense  or  Social  Security  or 
education  or  environmental  protec- 
tion, and  then  go  to  the  taxpayers  and 
say  these  things  are  necessary  and  we 
need  you  to  help  pay  for  it  and  we  are 
going  to  have  to  levy  taxes  to  do  it. 
Those  are  legitimate  debates  as  to 
what  the  environmental  standard 
ought  to  be  and  whether  to  raise  the 
money  necessary.  Those  are  legitimate 
debates,  whether  to  spend  the  Presi- 
dent's $300  billion  on  defense  or  Con- 
gress' roughly  $290  billion  on  defense. 
In  any  event  we  ought  to  pay  for  it. 
Then  we  can  ask  the  taxpayers  to  join 
us  in  the  debate. 

But  there  is  no  point  in  taking 
money  from  the  taxpayers  to  put  in 
our  campaign  pockets,  so  that  we  can 
nm  a  campaign  of  leisure  and  with 
ease  and  not  have  had  to  work  at  it. 

When  the  money  can  be  raised  we 
can  even  limit  the  amount  by  bringing 
the  amount  down  that  you  can  give. 
We  can  limit  how  much  will  be  spent 
by  simply  lowering  the  contribution 
level  if  we  want.  We  can  make  sure 
that  campaigns  are  adequately  fimded. 
voluntarily  funded,  and  we  can  have 
good  debates.  Ideological  debates  be- 
tween Republicans  and  Democrats,  or 
third  parties  if  they  get  into  it  without 
having  to  tap  the  till  of  the  taxpayer, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  go  that  route 
when  there  is  no  proven  reason  to  go 
that  route. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  One  of  the  things 
that  mystifies  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I 
have  been  here  in  the  debate  the  last  3 
days  and  heard  speaker  after  speaker 
stand  up  and  decry  the  scandalous 
cost  of  campaigns.  First  of  all,  I  have 
asked  several  of  our  colleagues  what  is 
scandalous  alx)ut  It  and  second,  com- 
pared to  what,  compared  to  what? 

The  fact  is  that  what  we  spend  on 
campaigns  in  America  is  a  pittance,  a 


pittance,  and  it  comes— setting  aside 
the  millionaire  problem,  which  is  a 
small  portion  of  the  overall  spending— 
it  comes  from  individuals  participating 
in  the  process.  I  do  not  think  putting  a 
cap  on  campaign  spending  is  a  good 
idea  at  all.  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  any- 
body suggest  to  this  Senator  what  was 
Inherently  scandalous  about  being 
able  to  raise  a  lot  of  money  from  a 
whole  lot  of  folks  and  being  able  to 
spend  it  on  television,  which  Is  what 
everybody  Is  watching  these  days.  It  Is 
the  major  and  really  only  significant, 
effective  means  of  mass  communica- 
tion in  our  society  today.  It  may  be  re- 
placed by  something  else  later,  but 
that  is  where  it  is  today. 

So  I  am  dhite  disturbed  about  this 
sort  of  willy-niUy  observation  that 
spending  is.  per  se,  bad  and  that  the 
amount  we  are  spending  is  somehow 
scandalous. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  To  put  it  in  dif- 
ferent perspective.  I  cannot  verify  the 
figure,  but  I  am  told  that  about  $200 
million  was  spent  for  Senate  races  last 
year.  Is  that  roughly  correct? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  That  is  roughly 
accurate,  yes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  would  put  this 
in  context.  I  bet  you  could  raise  $300 
million  for  races  in  this  country  from 
roughly  30  million  people  and  that  is 
an  average  of  $10  apiece.  I  bet  you 
could  do  It  and  you  would  have  30  mil- 
lion people  involved  in  your  cam- 
paigns, but  you  know  what  that  would 
take?  That  would  take  a  lot  of  work  on 
our  part.  We  would  have  to  have  a  lot 
of  volunteers  who  believed  in  us  be- 
cause you  are  not  going  to  raise  this 
money  making  the  calls  yourself.  You 
are  going  to  have  300  volunteers  going 
to  shake  1,000  hands  a  day.  You  have 
to  have  people  to  give  you  a  night  a 
week.  They  rap  on  doors  to  talk  to 
people.  They  make  phone  calls  in  your 
behalf.  Those  are  the  kind  of  candi- 
dates we  have  to  have  who  inspire  10 
times  10  volunteers  to  raise  the  money 
in  small  amoimts  on  a  broad  base.  It 
can  be  done.  We  have  never  tried  it. 

I  had  an  experience  in  my  last  cam- 
paign. I  tried  it  and  frankly  threw  up 
my  hands  and  I  said  it  is  not  worth  it. 
We  hired  a  young  woman  in  1983.  She 
was  just  out  of  college.  We  were  going 
to  go  out  and  see.  These  were  in  the 
days  when  we  had  the  Federal  tax 
credit.  Oregon  had  a  similar  tax  credit. 
So  In  Oregon  If  you  gave  $100  as  an  in- 
dividual, single  return,  you  could  get 
$100  tax  credit.  $100  back.  $50  from 
the  Federal  Government,  $50  from  the 
State  government. 

So.  literally,  you  could  talk  people 
into  giving  to  you  for  nothing,  if  you 
took  into  account  these  tax  credits, 
which  Is  a  form  of  public  financing. 
And  I  do  not  like  those  and  I  am  glad 
we  got  rid  of  them. 

We  hired  this  young  woman,  who 
never  even  had  been  interested  In  sales 
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before,  and  explained  to  her  what  she 
had  to  do.  She  had  to  ask  people  who 
were  not  giving  to  other  campaigns, 
because  you  could  only  donate  up  to  a 
certain  amount.  You  could  not  take 
$50  for  you  and  $80  for  me  and  every- 
body else. 

She  worked  at  it  for  about  a  year. 
We  Just  about  broke  even.  Her  salaries 
and  expenses  cost  about  $22,000.  We 
raised  about  $22,000,  all  in  contribu- 
tions of  $100  or  leas. 

I  could  see.  however,  if  I  wanted  to 
continue  at  this  and  she  wanted  to 
continue  at  it— and  she  was  getting 
better  as  she  went  along— that,  since 
you  could  get  a  tax  credit  each  year, 
we  could  go  back  to  those  people  who 
gave  in  li>83  to  give  in  1M4.  we  could 
have  pyramided  that.  It  would  have 
taken  not  1  or  2  people  but  I  would  say 
20  or  30  people  selling  and  we  could 
have  blanketed  the  SUte.  We  could 
have  raised  an  extraordinary  amoimt 
of  money  in  the  State. 

The  one  thing  I  discovered  Is  that 
the  tax  credit  was  not  much  of  an  in- 
centive. The  people,  if  they  wanted  to 
give,  were  willing  to  give  ansrway. 
They  all  were  not  giving  $100.  and  a 
lot  of  them  were  giving  $20.  But  it  was 
a  lot  easier  to  take  the  money  the  way 
It  was  given  under  the  present  system. 

Consequently,  we  gave  up  on  that 
process.  The  girl  was  going  tmck  to  col- 
lege after  her  master's  degree  anyway, 
so  we  would  have  had  to  train  some- 
body again  and  get  somebody  else 
started.  But  the  process  could  work 
and  it  could  be  done  In  any  State.  You 
could  raise  enough  money  in  any  State 
in  small  contributions  if  you  wanted  to 
doit. 

So  the  argimient.  "the  only  way  we 
can  democratize- with  a  small  d— poli- 
tics, the  only  way  we  can  get  the  indi- 
vidual back  into  the  system,  to  cut  out 
the  fat  cats  and  special  interests,  is  to 
take  the  money  from  the  taxpayers"  is 
Just  plain  hogwash.  We  do  not  have  to 
take  the  money  from  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
campaign  spending  has  been  blamed 
for  a  whole  lot  of  things.  In  the  debate 
over  the  last  2  or  3  days  it  has  t>een 
blamed  for  this  and  blamed  for  that. 
One  of  the  interesting  arguments  is  it 
somehow  affected  turnout.  People 
were  so  turned  off  by  all  of  this  cam- 
paign spending  that  they  were  voting 
in  fewer  numt>er8. 

I  think  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
there  is  only  one  race  in  America 
where  we  have  complete  public  fund- 
ing poatconvention  and  partial  public 
funding  preconventlon,  a  concept  simi- 
lar to  S.  2. 

In  IMS.  when  the  Presidential  race 
was  still  entirely  privately  funded,  the 
turnout  was  00.9  percent.  In  1972. 
when  the  Presidential  race  was  still 
entirely  privately  funded,  the  turnout 
was  55.3  percent.  Then  Congress 
passed  the  current  law  under  which  a 
Presidential    contest    postconvention 


became  publicly  funded  and  precon- 
ventlon became  partially  funded.  And 
the  turnout  dropped  to  53.5  percent  in 
1976.  S2.5  percent  in  1980.  and  then  a 
slight  increase  in  turnout  of  about  a 
little  less  than  a  percent  between  1980 
and  1984.  No  demonstrable  evidence 
whatsoever  that  public  funding  or  the 
limitation  on  the  spending,  which  is 
what  we  have  had  in  Presidential  races 
In  1976.  1980.  and  1984.  have  impact 
whatsoever  on  voter  turnout. 

In  this  country,  turnout  has  been  de- 
clining. I  am  not  sure  why.  There  are  a 
variety  of  different  reasons  for  it. 
There  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that 
the  decline  in  turnout  has  anything 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  way  in 
which  we  fund  campaigns  or  the  level 
at  which  we  spend. 

So.  I  think  that  that  is  one  of  the 
bum  raps  on  spending  that  we  have 
heard  expressed  here  over  the  last  few 
days,  with  good  intentions,  but  simply 
not  understanding  that  there  is  no 
correlation  whatsoever  between  spend- 
ing on  campaigns  and  turnout. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  issue  before  us  of  campaign 
reform,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
is  not  going  to  talk  very  long  today,  al- 
though I  have  thought  long  and  hard 
on  the  subject  and  I  am  prepared, 
hopefully,  with  some  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  floor  managers  to  accom- 
modate me,  to  make  a  rather  lengthy 
statement  of  my  observations  and 
thoughts  on  the  bills  that  are  before 
us  and  the  notion  of  reform  next 
week. 

But  I  happened  onto  the  floor  when 
the  discussion  started  to  take  a  turn  in 
a  way  that  prompted  me  to  stand  and 
tell  the  Senate  a  little  bit  about  my 
feelings.  That  has  to  do  with  whether 
or  not  the  individuals  within  our  re- 
spective States  and  as  American  citi- 
zens care  enough  about  campaigns  to 
contribute  themselves  and  should  we 
ignore  them  or  make  them  more  rele- 
vant or  irrelevant  as  we  move  through 
the  reform  process  In  this  basic  issue 
of  who  ought  to  pay  for  what  politi- 
cians need  to  run  their  campaigns. 

The  reason  it  comes  to  mind  is  be- 
cause I  have  decided  that  if  the  issue 
is  that  we  are  spending  too  much 
money  in  our  campaigna— and  that 
may  very  well  be  the  case— and  if  the 
American  people  are  concerned  about 
that,  that  it  is  skyrocketing  in  terms 
of  how  much  we  are  spending  on  a 
campaign  regardless  of  where  it  comes 
from  for  this  first  thought,  then  It 
seemed  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that,  since  we  are  in  some  seri- 
ous way  tied  by  the  interpretation  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  limits,  we 
ought  to  take  a  look  at  what  has  prob- 
ably fanned  the  flames  of  the  ever-in- 


creasing and  spirallng  expenditures  to 
see  if  that  might  give  us  a  clue  to  what 
we  ought  to  do. 

What  I  found  was  that  the  flame  is 
being  farmed  by  political  action  com- 
mittees' contributions  and  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  their  numt>ers.  And  I 
would  add.  parenthetically,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  legitimately  skeptical 
because  we  really  do  not  know  In 
many  cases  what  they  are  for.  I  mean, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  law,  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Oregon,  at  this  point  that 
would  tell  the  American  people— if  you 
listed  or  I  listed  or  somebody  else 
listed  50  PAC's,  25  of  them  may  have 
very  innocuous  soiuiding  names.  They 
may  be  Jack's  Foundation.  We  do  not 
know  what  their  primary  motive  is. 
And  nothiiig  in  the  current  laws  says 
that  they  have  to  put  in  there,  "Our 
principal  concern  is  the  manufacturer 
of  string  beans."  They  do  not  have  to 
do  that. 

But  I  do  not  attribute  any  great  and 
significant  evil  to  PAC's,  so  I  am  not 
on  the  new  bill  that  says  no  more 
PAC's  in  our  campaigns  because  I 
think  they  somehow  or  another  are  an 
evil  force. 

What  I  found  is  that  if  there  is 
something  that  is  farming  the  flames 
of  ever  increasing  expenditures,  they 
are  more  responsible  for  that  than 
anything  else.  And  I  have  the  history 
of  that  which  I  will  put  in  my  rather 
lengthy  discussion  before  the  Senate 
next  week. 

So  it  seemed  to  me  that  you  could 
take  a  look  at  what  are  you  trying  to 
do  in  campaign  reform— and  I  am  Just 
establishing  one— to  cause  this  ever  es- 
calating amount  being  spent  to  come 
down  In  a  legitimate  way  and  to  pass 
legislation  that  will  probably  logically 
cause  it  to  occur.  That  is  one  thing,  to 
say  we  cannot  use  them  any  more, 
period,  either  the  direct  PAC's  or  the 
software  aspect  of  the  political  action 
contributions.  I  submit  that  if  you  did 
that  the  upward  pressure  on  spending 
more  would  disappear. 

But  now  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  was  concerned  about  another 
thing,  and  that  is  that  Constitution 
that  we  are  celebrating  says.  "We,  the 
p>eople."  And  frankly.  I  am  very  fortu- 
nate. My  real  name  is  Pete.  You  know, 
it  is  not  Peter  or  Pietro.  It  is  Pete. 

So  when  I  run  I  have  had  a  very  in- 
teresting slogan,  and,  from  the  first 
time  I  ran,  "People  for  Pete."  Very 
simple.  I  will  use  it  again  when  I  run 
in  1990. 

But.  Mr.  President,  in  my  last  cam- 
paign, by  working  at  it  I  had  almost 
20.000  individual  contributors  to  my 
campaign.  That  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  individual  contributors. 
$1,200,000:  enormous  both  in  percent- 
age of  my  population  and  in  percent- 
age of  the  money  I  spent.  My  State 
has  only  a  total  population  of  men. 
women,  children,  in  every  head  count. 


of  about  1,350.000,  three  congressional 
districts.  I  have  checked  the  record.  It 
is  the  highest  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation contributing  individually  of  any 
Senate  race  that  we  can  find. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  pre- 
cisely how  it  ought  to  be.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  ask  our  constituents,  within 
reasonable  limitations.  $1  or  $1,000.  to 
support  us.  We  ought  to  ask  them  to 
vote  for  us  on  a  record  and  we  ought 
to  forthrightly  ask  them  for  $1  or  $5 
or  $1,000  to  support  our  record  and 
our  campaign. 

I  submit  that  that  is  the  healthiest 
approach  to  politics,  and  any  bill  that 
promotes  that  ought  to  get  support. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  May  I  ask  my 
good  friend  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  You  said  you 
raised  $1.2  million  in  small  contribu- 
tions in  your  State. 

Mr.  E>OMENICI.  Yes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Under  their  bUl. 
all  you  have  to  do  in  New  Mexico  is 
raise  $150,000.  That  is  no  problem. 
Then  the  taxpayers  will  give  you 
$800,000. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  You  have  it  abso- 
lutely right.  What  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  if  what  I  have  Just  described  is 
good  government,  good  politics,  and 
something  we  ought  to  encourage,  you 
pass  this  so-called  reform  bill  that  you 
have  Just  referred  to  and  it  is  gone. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Understand 
something  more.  Once  they  have  given 
you  $150,000  and  you  take  the  taxpay- 
ers' $800,000,  they  cannot  give  you  any 
more.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  call  this  bill 
voluntary.  I  have  now  looked  at  it.  If  I 
were  here  saying,  "Do  not  do  this  be- 
cause it  makes  individual  gift  giving  in 
the  sovereign  State  of  New  Mexico  for 
a  candidate  like  Pete  Doicenici  irrele- 
vant," I  would  be  here  with  a  special 
interest.  But  there  are  20  States,  as  I 
understand,  that  are  exactly  in  the 
same  position.  By  virtue  of  the  dollar 
limitation  you  put  in  on  up  front  indi- 
vidual, and  then  the  match  that  comes 
public,  and  then  if  you  want  to  say,  "I 
do  not  want  any  of  that  public  money, 
I  am  going  to  raise  my  own,"  do  you 
know  there  is  a  second  match  of 
money  available  automatically  once  I 
have  gone  out  there  and  raised 
$900,000  from  individuals?  When  it 
gets  to  $900,001.  my  opponent  gets 
$800,000  or  $900,000.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  He  gets  It  a 
second  time.  You  raise  $150,000  if  you 
want  to  and  you  get  $800,000  from  the 
taxpayers.  Your  opponent  raises 
$150,000  and  gets  $800,000  from  the 
taxpayers,  but  if  you  say.  "I  will  not 
take  it  from  the  taxpayers  at  all.  I  wUI 
raise  it  from  the  people  of  New 
Mexico.  $1.6  million,"  not  only  does 


your  opponent  have  to  raise  the 
$150,000  to  get  the  other  $800,000.  but 
as  soon  as  you  have  raised  more  than 
the  total  of  $900,000.  he  gets  another 
$800,000  from  the  taxpayers.  So  he 
gets  $1.6  million  from  the  taxpayers 
that  he  did  not  raise  himself,  but  you 
raise  it  yourself. 

Mr.  EKDMENICI.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  have  concluded  that  in  any  of  those 
20  States  that  I  will  identify  when  I 
speak  in  more  detail,  anyone  who  is 
going  to  adopt  my  philosophy  of  going 
out  and  having  the  people  give  you 
money,  even  getting  20.000  of  them  in 
a  small  State  like  I  did.  are  idiots,  they 
are  absolutely  stupid.  Their  opponent 
will  get  that  much  money  and  more  by 
raising  $150,000  while  you  are  busy 
spending  30  to  40  percent  of  your  time 
attending  events  where  you  explain 
your  position  and  ask  people  for  $5  to 
help  you  with  your  campaign.  Why 
would  you  do  it? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Do  you  know 
what  the  supporters  of  this  will  say? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  is  voluntary. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No.  It  is  too 
much  work.  Let  the  taxpayer  go  out 
and  work  and  earn  the  money  and 
then  give  it  to  you.  You  will  take  it 
away  from  them.  I  know  you  can  go  to 
clambakes,  you  might  eat  foods  you 
might  not  otherwise  eat.  and  you 
might  meet  with  100  or  more  people 
and  you  will  say.  "Will  you  give  me  10 
bucks?"  and  they  will. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Absolutely.  You 
write  letters  and  tell  them  what  your 
case  is.  what  you  are  going  to  use  the 
money  for.  what  the  campaign  is  all 
about,  and  they  send  you  something. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  You  have  to  sell 
them  and  yourself. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  there  is  anything  we  want  to  pro- 
mote rather  than  demote,  it  is  that. 
From  what  I  can  tell,  any  notion  that 
this  Is  voluntary  when  it  comes  to  at 
least  the  20  States  I  am  telling  you 
about,  it  is  about  as  voluntary  as  any- 
thing mandatory  in  terms  of  realism 
that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Who  in  the  world— and  I  will  yield 
the  floor  shortly— who  in  the  world  is 
going  to  spend  the  time  and  effort  to 
do  what  I  have  just  described  I  did.  a 
perfect  example?  If  I  did  that  with  all 
of  that  effort,  and  an  opponent  would 
have  had  to  raise  the  first  $150,000— 
and  I  understand  600  contributors— as 
soon  as  I  had  passed  that  $900,000 
which  I  did  in  my  example,  with  all 
the  work  I  have  done,  my  opponent 
would  have  tax  dollars  equivalent  to 
$1.7  milUon. 

So  I  would  have  to  start  this  whole 
process  if  I  want  the  people  dollars  in- 
stead of  tax  dollars.  I  would  have  to 
start  by  saying  in  my  State,  "I  need  $4 
million,  not  $2  million,  that  I  think  I 
can  nm  the  campaign  on." 

I  will  be  able  to  get  $4  million  and 
my  opponent  from  the  taxpayers  will 
get  $1,800,000  and  probably  will  not  be 


able  to  raise  more  money  so  I  will  have 
done  better  with  my  effort.  Otherwise, 
my  effort  will  be  to  find  600  people  to 
give  me  the  $150,000  and  then  say. 
"Thank  you.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  American 
taxpayer.  I  sure  hope  I  run  the  right 
kind  of  campaign  and  right  kind  of  tel- 
evision ads  with  your  money,  and  I 
hope  when  I  get  elected,  you  are  proud 
of  me  because  most  of  you  do  not  even 
know  who  I  am.  I  did  not  solicit  you. 
You  did  not  contribute.  It  came  from 
the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States  Government." 

Frankly,  I  think  to  move  in  that  di- 
rection with  a  bill  that  is  supposed  to 
be  reform  is  an  absolute  misstatement 
of  the  case,  misstatement  of  the  cause, 
and,  from  what  I  have  heard,  you 
would  think  it  is  something  completely 
different  than  I  have  explained. 

I  am  positive  what  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed is  going  to  happen  in  some- 
where between  18  and  22  States.  I 
have  not  had  time  to  research  the  rest, 
but  I  will  bet  even  in  the  bigger  States, 
because  of  the  doubling  up,  once  you 
exceed  a  certain  number,  I  will  bet  it 
will  apply  to  States  like  California  and 
Texas  and  others.  You  wiU  Just  say, 
"Raise  the  seed  money  and  send  the 
bUl  to  Uncle  Sam  for  the  rest." 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  The  Senator 
states  part  of  the  problem,  the  Repul)- 
lican  and  Democratic  candidates.  Let 
us  talk  about  what  else  happens.  Any 
third  party  or  independent  candidate 
who  wants  to  get  his  hand  in  the 
public  till  will  be  able  to  do  it  imder 
this  system  by  going  out  and  raising 
$150,000  in  your  State,  not  a  difficult 
task.  He  wiU  get  $475,000  out  of  the 
taxpayers'  pocket.  What  is  going  to 
happen  here,  as  frankly  has  happened 
in  the  Presidential  situations,  is  a  pro- 
liferation of  candidates.  Every  person 
who  woke  up  in  the  morning  and 
looked  at  himself  in  the  mirror  while 
shaving  will  say,  *I  think  I  see  a 
United  States  Senator  in  there."  even 
though  he  cannot  get  the  nomination 
of  his  party.  He  will  run  as  a  third 
party  candidate  in  the  election.  Run- 
ning for  office  will  become  the  nation- 
al pastime  under  S.  2. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  At  least  we  will 
only  give  him  half.  We  will  save  tax- 
payers some  money  there.  He  will  only 
get  $475,000. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  But  there  will 
not  be  only  one. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  STENNIS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  expect  to  speak  very  long  in  this 
case.  One  reason  is  I  have  already 
spoken  on  this  subject  a  good  number 
of  times. 
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Another  re«aon  Is  that  I  have  seen 
this  situation  grow,  from  the  time  we 
pawrrl  the  bill  which  Is  the  present 
law.  I  have  seen  a  problem  trow  year 
by  year  without  anyone  that  I  know 
anything  about  changing  or  trying  to 
change  it.  I  say  that  to  cover  the  point 
that  It  is  the  system  that  is  In  trouble 
and  In  need  of  change  wherever  it  is  to 
be  found.  I  have  seen  the  facts  develop 
and  the  sentiment  and  realization  of 
need  for  change  grow  tremendously. 
Still.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  provi- 
sions written  out  in  hard,  firm  law 
that  will  meet  all  of  the  problems  of 
carrying  the  banner  of  fairness  and 
deal  with  what  is  almost  a  sacred 
matter,  that  is.  the  casting  of  the  vote 
of  the  liuUvidual  citizen,  a  citizen  of 
one  of  the  States  of  the  United  States. 

As  I  recall,  the  very  first  article  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
has  in  it  provisions  that  pertain  to  the 
election  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  and  how  a  ballot 
should  be  cast.  It  Is  a  sacred  right  and 
one  that  has  been  expanded,  not  less- 
ened. 

We  started  out  Just  electing  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. There  was  no  direct  election  of  a 
U.S.  Senator  by  the  voters.  The  legis- 
latures were  to  be  chosen  by  the 
people.  But  the  legislatures  were  the 
ones  who  made  their  choices  and  elect- 
ed the  Members  of  this  great  body. 

I  remember  when  that  was  the  law.  I 
have  a  very  vivid  memory,  as  a  little 
boy.  of  my  father  explaining  to  me 
about  the  change  in  the  law.  The  17th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution 
merely  extended  that  right  to  elect 
representatives  to  directly  elect  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  have 
never  heard  any  objection  to  that 
system  or  that  change  since. 

There  is  no  objection  now  to  the 
right  of  every  citizen  to  vote  his  or  her 
choice  for  membership  in  this  truly 
fine  body.  I  think  it  is  a  fine  body:  in 
fact.  I  Imow  it  is. 

The  change  pertained,  as  I  empha- 
sized, to  the  privileges  of  voting  and  to 
extending  them.  I  was  here  when  the 
present  law  was  passed  which  provides 
the  Federal  contribution  In  Presiden- 
tial elections.  There  was  a  separate 
vote  on  that  matter,  and  I  voted 
against  it.  But  I  have  changed  my 
mind  to  this  extent  on  that  subject:  In 
order  to  get  a  better  bill  covering  the 
other  matters  in  the  law,  I  am  willing 
to  support  some  measure  of  Federal 
funding.  I  support  the  idea  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  making  a  contribu- 
tion after  certain  requirements  have 
been  met  and  the  taxpayers  that  pay 
the  money  in  are  protected.  He  is 
being  charged  something  for  improv- 
ing the  system:  we  are  not  making  him 
pay  to  vote  or  making  some  other  tax- 
payer contribute  to  the  cost  of  my 
ballot  being  cast.  It  is  a  protection  for 
the  system,  to  keep  it  in  line  with  the 


times  and  to  avoid  the  abuse  of  that 
system  of  voting. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  Jumped- 
up  affair  with  me.  As  I  said.  I  strongly 
opposed  public  funding  when  we 
passed  the  Presidential  election  law.  I 
luiew  that  the  rest  of  it  was  not  per- 
fect, but  you  have  to  have  some  time 
before  you  get  them  perfected. 

What  has  happened  under  the 
present  law  since  it  was  passed  is  not 
all  bad  by  any  means,  and  I  want  to 
emphasize  that.  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  violation  in 
the  administration  of  the  law.  My 
complaint  is.  and  this  is  to  me  a  monu- 
mental complaint,  that  this  puts  in 
diminution  or  takes  away  from  that 
average  voter— that  average  fellow 
that  gets  to  the  polls  one  way  or  an- 
other and  casts  his  one  ballot— the 
value  and  the  content  and  the  impor- 
tance of  that  single  vote  that  he  casts. 

But  Just  as  sure  as  we  are  here,  in 
this  body,  the  real  depth  of  meaning, 
the  far-reaching  consequences  of  that 
election,  even  though  it  is  within  the 
law— we  say  that  no  one  has  thought 
about  violating  the  law— nevertheless, 
it  carries  with  it  the  idea  that  the  elec- 
tion is.  I  do  not  say  bought  but.  to  an 
appreciable  extent,  the  elections  are 
being  taken  away  from  the  average 
fellow  now  in  many  of  the  States. 

It  is  being  taken  away  and  by  dimi- 
nuMon  of  the  power  of  one  vote  and  its 
relative  strength,  and  it  is  turned  over 
in  part  to  those  who  are  able  to  make 
a  very  appreciable  contribution— 
under  regulation  of  the  law.  The  total 
effect  and  I  am  amazed  at  the  extent 
of  the  effect,  is  to  diminish  the  voting 
strength,  the  real  strength  behind  the 
average  fellow's  vote. 

If  we  do  not  change  this  law  fairly 
soon.  I  think  it  will  be  beyond  our 
power  to  get  it  into  the  form  we  need 
and  get  it  passed  and  recapture  it  for 
the  benefit  of  that  single  person,  that 
person  who  is  designated  specifically 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Also,  it  affects  the  election  of 
two  of  the  most  important  positions  in 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Oovem- 
ment that  we  have. 

To  a  large  degree.  Mr.  President,  the 
presence  of  this  outside  money  from 
political  action  committees  is  counter- 
productive. I  am  not  casting  aspersions 
on  them.  I  have  been  in  elections 
myself  since  this  provision  was  written 
into  the  law  in  which  we  accepted 
some  political  action  committee  contri- 
butions. I  am  not  saying  it  is  wrong  to 
use  that  money,  but  it  should  come 
from  a  different  source,  a  better 
source,  a  better  plan. 

(Mr.  CONRAD  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Incidentally,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  do  not  say  this  about 
any  Individual,  but  the  first  time  I  was 
elected  to  this  body,  there  was  not 
anything  like  this  in  the  law.  We  did 
not  have  anything  like  this.  I  say  it 
with  a  laugh,  perhaps,  but  the  high 


probability  is  that  I  would  not  have 
been  elected  under  the  current  law.  I 
was  that  unknown  fellow  in  that  race. 
People  got  out  and  made  the  people 
acquainted  with  me.  I  will  not  go 
beyond  the  outline  on  that.  I  think 
the  present  law  Just  gives  too  much  of 
an  advantage  and  weight  to  the  man 
who  has  already  been  elected.  I  should 
come  out  and  say  that,  and  I  am  in 
there  myself. 

But  that  is  not  the  primary  objec- 
tion I  have  to  it  so  much  as  the  idea  of 
taking  away  from  the  so-called  little 
fellow  the  influence  that  he  has  by 
comparison  with  his  vote.  We  are  al- 
lowing these  outside  special-interest 
moneys  to  have  a  larger  and  larger 
role  in  determining  our  elections  than 
do  the  people,  by  and  large,  who  live 
in  the  States. 

That  is  what  this  thing  starts  with 
and  that  is  what  it  stops  on  I  think. 
Certainly,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
change  this  law.  I  do  not  know  when 
we  will  change  it  but  we  are  going  to 
have  to  change  it. 

Now,  this  is  simply  not  what  the 
drafters  of  our  Constitution  had  in 
mind.  I  have  already  recited  that  the 
Constitution,  under  which  we  have  op- 
erated now  successfully  as  a  Nation  for 
Just  about  200  years  in  round  num- 
bers, points  out  with  the  greatest  clar- 
ity and  emphasis  that  the  power  to 
elect  officers  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment was  to  rest  with  the  people.  The 
power  to  impose  taxes  and  the  power 
to  declare  war  are  vested  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  through  these  elected 
Representatives. 

You  see.  Mr.  President,  the  writers 
of  the  Constitution  were  trying  to 
keep  that  power  as  close  to  the  voter 
as  they  possibly  could.  They  put  the 
power  to  select  the  Representatives  in 
the  people  and  then  those  Representa- 
tives were  the  only  ones  who  had  the 
power  to  declare  war  and  to  originate 
revenue  measures. 

Our  U.S.  Constitution  begins  in  Arti- 
cle I  with  this  legislative  power,  the 
first  power  the  drafters  enumerated. 
And  one  branch  of  that  Congress  is 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  is 
repetitious  but  I  do  not  apologize  for 
repeating  that.  It  covers  the  situation 
where  the  Memljers  are  to  be  chosen 
every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the 
several  States.  Later,  through  the  17th 
amendment,  the  selection  of  Senators 
was  also  put  directly  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  where  it  now  rests. 

My  point.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
under  our  system  of  government,  it  is 
the  people  of  the  respective  States  and 
districts  who  select  their  own  repre- 
sentatives. But  with  all  of  this  outside 
money  flowing  into  the  campaigns  for 
Federal  election,  the  people  have  less 
and  less  to  do  with  the  election  of 
their  representatives. 

Now.  I  thought  about  that  state- 
ment carefully  before  making  it.  But 


the  average  American  is  having  less  to 
do  with  this  system  that  we  are  now 
using.  At  the  very  least  they  certainly 
feel  that  they  are  playing  a  lesser  role 
in  the  process.  They  are  not  particu- 
larly complaining  about  this  but  they 
see  it  now  clearer  and  better.  They  see 
these  vast  sums  of  money  that  are 
coming  in  from  outside  sources  and 
wonder  if  their  own  small  contribution 
really  makes  any  difference. 

Candidates  now  spend  more  and 
more  time  raising  money  from  people 
outaide  of  their  States— now.  I  am  told 
this  is  true;  it  is  not  true  in  all  cases— 
and  that  inevitably  reduces  the  time 
they  have  for  their  own  constituents. 
Indeed,  fundraising  tends  to  become 
the  main  driving  force  for  elected  offi- 
cials. It  becomes  almost  all-consuming, 
and  In  the  process  the  needs  of  the 
people  sometimes  get  lost. 

If  one  person  is  turning  in  so  much 
money  to  be  spent  under  the  process 
of  the  outside  contributions,  it  puts  a 
larger  and  larger  burden  on  the  so- 
called  little  fellow,  who  does  not  have 
those  connections,  friends,  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  them.  He  and  his 
group  have  to  get  out  and  dig  all  the 
harder  and  be  more  and  more  expan- 
sive in  their  program,  as  far  as  they 
can,  to  make  it  go.  but  he  Is  more 
likely  to  lose  the  election  after  all 
than  he  would  under  what  I  think  is  a 
necessary  and  a  fairer  system. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  critical  in  any 
way  of  any  particular  Senator  and  I  do 
not  know  of  any  wrong  that  is  attrib- 
uted to  anyone  who  has  been  elected 
since  I  have  been  here. 

Indeed,  under  our  current  law,  it  is 
very  difficult  for  any  Senate  candidate 
to  refuse  to  accept  money  from  these 
political  action  committees.  Unless  he 
accepts  PAC  contributions  he  Is 
almost  certain  to  find  himself 
swamped  and  outspent  by  opponents 
who  do  have  these  sums  of  money  that 
they  can  afford  to  spend,  some  in  a 
lavish  manner.  This  fact  simply  under- 
scores the  need  to  make  changes  in 
this  system  and  apply  the  changed 
plan  to  all  voters  alike. 

I  felt  we  made  good  progress  in 
working  on  this  Issue  last  year.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  In  particular. 
Mr.  BoREN.  Is  very,  very  adept  in  his 
writing  of  a  bill.  He  has  improved  on  it 
since  then,  with  the  help  of  many 
others.  I  wish  it  was  possible  for  me  to 
claim  more  of  a  contribution  than  I 
have  been  able  to  make  timewise,  but  I 
have  been  tied  up  with  other  matters. 
But.  it  is  a  good  start,  good  has  been 
done,  a  solid,  sound  bill  I  think  has 
been  reported.  We  have  had  to  make  it 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Supreme 
Court  for  one  reason.  That  is  all  right. 
The  highest  court  under  our  Constitu- 
tion passed  on  this  matter  and 
thought  that  It  ought  to  be  restricted 
in  its  application  to  how  much  a  man 
could  put  up  of  his  own  money.  We 


had  a  reduction;  a  lid  put  on  it;  a  cell- 
ing put  on  it. 

I  think,  perhaps  as  a  whole,  the 
change  that  we  gladly  made  to  comply 
with  the  Court  makes  it  not  a  better 
plan,  but  It  is  certainly  as  good  as  the 
bill  Introduced  last  year. 

This  bill  has  encompassed  all  of  the 
thought  In  that  field  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes.  There  was 
an  improvement  in  about  1913.  when 
they  made  the  U.S.  Senators  directly 
elected  by  the  people,  by  a  ballot.  Now 
we  have  made  progress  in  having  the 
present  campaign  finance  law  passed, 
in  some  of  its  major  aspects,  but  It  is 
for  corrections  and  changes  of  that 
kind  that  I  advocate  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel,  as  certain  as 
night  follows  day,  that  we  will  have  to 
change  the  current  law  sometime, 
make  It  comply  with  most  of  the 
points  that  are  set  out  in  this  proposed 
revision,  this  proposed  change,  be- 
cause conditions  cannot  continue  to  go 
on  and  at  the  same  time  be  carried  on 
in  the  present  high  level.  That  Is  an 
aspect  of  human  nature  that  we  have 
to  recognize.  I  feel  confident  that  the 
change  wUl  come.  I  feel  that  perhaps, 
timewise.  the  effective  date  for  much 
of  the  law  ought  to  be  deferred 
beyond  the  forthcoming  elections. 
Others  may  disagree  with  that,  but 
that  Is  not  a  basic  fundamental  differ- 
ence. The  principles  involved  are  those 
I  have  already  enumerated. 

I  feel  this  bill  would  have  made  an 
improvement  in  our  system  of  financ- 
ing campaigns,  and  I  regret  that  we 
were  not  able  to  get  it  enacted  last 
year. 

By  getting  off  to  an  early  start  this 
year,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  can  see 
a  bill  all  the  way  through.  We  should 
build  on  last  year's  measure,  but  I 
think  we  should  also  go  a  little  fur- 
ther. 

Even  if  we  impose  some  new  limits 
on  the  amount  that  outside  groups  can 
contribute  to  candidates,  we  still  have 
not  solved  the  problem  of  the  sheer 
costs  of  campaigning  these  days.  I 
have  been  willing  to  support  restric- 
tions on  the  financing  of  Federal  elec- 
tions, but  the  courts  have  raised  con- 
stitutional objections  to  some  of  these 
approaiches. 

Reluctantly,  then,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  must  turn  to 
some  form  of  limited  public  financing 
if  we  are  ever  going  to  get  this  situa- 
tion under  control.  Public  financing 
will  help  us  by  imposing  limits  on  total 
campaign  spending  and  by  reducing 
the  importance  of  money  from  special 
Interest  groups. 

This  is  a  new  position  for  me.  In  the 
past  I  have  opposed  any  public  financ- 
ing of  congressional  campaigns.  But  I 
just  do  not  think  we  have  any  other 
alternative.  If  we  do  not  act  to  reform 
our  system  of  financing  campaigns,  we 
will  soon  find  ourselves  with  a  system 
in  which  the  people  have  very  Uttle 


say  about  who  their  representatives 

It  is  important,  though,  to  make 
sure  that  a  system  of  public  financing 
is  designed  only  for  serious  candidates. 
We  must  require  a  candidate  to  dem- 
onstrate that  he  has  a  broad  base  of 
local  support  before  he  becomes  eligi- 
ble for  funds  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. The  private  contribution  thresh- 
old of  S.  2  meets  that  requirement. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  S.  2  has  reached  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  where  I  am  sure  it  will 
imdergo  thorough  discussion.  I  believe 
we  can  succeed  in  adopting  a  bill  that 
will  restore  to  the  people  their  pri- 
mary role  in  determining  who  their 
elected  representatives  are.  And  that 
will  add  new  meaning  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  200th  anniversary  of  our 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  whether  this  bill  passes  or  not— I 
think  It  will  pass  when  it  gets  down  to 
a  straight  yes  or  no  vote— but  whether 
it  passes,  becomes  full  law,  this  year  or 
not.  the  contribution  has  been  made 
here  this  year,  and  more  will  be  neces- 
sary, until  we  do  get  back  to  the  place 
where  every  voter  has  the  same 
chance  to  reflect  his  opinion,  his 
rights  to  vote,  regardless  of  how  much 
money  the  other  man  may  have  or 
how  little  he  may  have,  and  he  cannot 
be  stnmg  up  and  overwhelmed,  as  the 
present  law  does  permit. 

Again.  I  commend  those  who  have 
looked  Into  the  law.  who  have  worked 
on  It.  who  have  contributed  here  with 
their  thoughts,  whether  they  are  the 
same  as  mine  or  not. 

This  Constitution  still  belongs  to  us, 
belongs  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  present  and  future,  which  our 
forebears  did  in  making  it  possible  to 
exercise  these  rights. 

I  remember  those  old  days  very 
pleasantly.  We  have  faith  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  we  lay  this  down  before 
the  people,  before  this  body,  before 
the  Members  of  the  House.  We  sup- 
port the  Constitution,  and  I  beUeve 
that  in  the  end  we  will  protect  it. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WIRTH  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
beautiful  Friday  afternoon.  The  rain 
has  gone,  the  humidity  has  gone,  and 
a  lot  of  our  colleagues  have  gone  as 
well.  [Laughter.] 

But  I  wanted  to  be  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
issue  before  us.  the  seriousness  of  the 
concern  people  in  the  country  have 
about  the  real  problems  that  now 
occur  in  campaigns  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  fact  that, 
increasingly,  we  are  seeing  that  our 
Congress  appears  to  be  up  for  sale. 

Before  getting  into  my  comments.  I 
want  to  point  out  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
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for  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Cohkao) 
and  me.  u  new  Members  of  the  body, 
to  be  here  and  to  hear  the  comments 
of  the  distlnsuished  senior  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  who  has  seen  more 
campaigns  come  and  go  than  we  likely 
will  ever  see  come  and  go,  who  has 
seen  more  Members  of  the  Senate 
come  and  go  than  we  likely  will  ever 
see  come  and  go,  and  whose  wealth  of 
experience  in  this  area  is  extremely 
Important  for  the  Presiding  Officer 
and  for  me  and  for  all  other  new  Mem- 
bers here.  I  hope  the  eloquent,  very 
carefully  thought  out.  and  very  impor- 
tant statement  of  the  Senator  from 
MisBlsalppl  is  a  signal  to  everybody  in 
this  body  and  around  the  country  as 
to  how  important  this  debate  is.  When 
Senator  Smncis  stands  up  over  there, 
I  know  the  matter  is  important:  and  I 
listen:  we  all  listen. 

Senator  Stkhhis.  we  thank  you  very 
much. 

This  afternoon,  as  I  suggested  yes- 
terday In  my  overall  comments  about 
campaign  rules  and  financing.  I  said 
that  I  wanted  to  talk  at  greater  length 
about  Independent  expenditures. 

Let  me,  first  of  all,  read  the  defini- 
tion of  independent  expenditures  from 
the  Federal  EHectlon  Campaign  Act  to 
point  out  what  it  is  that  we  are  talking 
about: 

The  term  "Independent  expenditures" 
means  an  expenditure  by  a  person  expressly 
advocating  the  election  or  defeat  of  a  clear- 
ly-identified candidate  which  is  made  with- 
out cooperation  or  consultation  with  any 
candidate  or  any  authorised  committee  or 
■cent  of  such  candidate  and  which  Is  not 
made  In  concert  with  or  at  the  request  or 
sucsestlon  of  any  candidate  or  any  author- 
ised committee  or  agent  of  such  candidate. 

In  other  words,  groups  of  people  get- 
ting together  who  say:  "I  don't  have 
anything  to  do  with  your  campaign 
but  what  I  am  going  to  do  is  I  am 
going  to  come  in  and.  perhaps,  spend 
some  money  for  you."  Or,  alarmingly. 
"I  am  going  to  come  in  and  spend  an 
enormous  amount  of  money  against 
you." 

The  definition  points  out  that  in- 
cluded in  this  are  people  who  express- 
ly advocate  the  defeat  of  a  clearly 
identified  candidate. 

What  we  are  talking  atwut  here,  in 
the  discussion  of  independent  expendi- 
tures, and  our  attempt  to  deal  with 
them,  is  the  sale— not  the  sale  of  pop- 
corn, or  hamburgers,  or  Coca-Cola,  or 
hot  dogs  in  the  ImUI  park  but  the  sale 
of  candidates — public  officials— by  a 
few  people  gathering  an  enormous 
amoimt  of  money  together  and  at- 
tempting to  Influence  political  out- 
comes and  purchase  politicians. 

The  second  item  that  this  Is  about  is 
what  Senator  Smniis  was  talking 
about— what  he  described  as  the  little 
fellow,  and  returning  elections  in  this 
country  to  the  purview  of  the  average 
citizen— the  man  In  the  street,  the 
mom  and  pop  who  own  the  mom  and 
pop  grocery  store,  the  small  contribu- 


tor—to reclaim  for  them  the  heritage 
that  we  have  had  for  300  years. 

Senator  Stknnis  said.  "The  little 
fellow."  That  Is  what  the  Independent 
expenditures  provisions  and  this  bill 
are  all  about. 

Third,  the  independent  expenditures 
provisions  in  this  bill  are  about  some- 
thing we  do  not  like  to  talk  about,  but 
it  Is  very  real,  and  that  is  intimidation. 
They  are  about  the  fact  that  hanging 
out  there,  standing  outside  here,  hov- 
ering about  this  town  around  the 
country  are  groups  of  people  with 
large  and  growing  concentrations  of 
money  which  are  there  not  only  to  be 
spent  on  campaigns,  but  also  against 
anytxKly  in  this  body  who  might  dis- 
agree with  the  narrow  interests  of 
such  a  group. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  a  pluralistic 
society.  We  are  a  democratic  society  in 
which  there  are  vast  numbers  of 
voters  who  ought  to  be  heard  and 
have  a  right  to  be  heard.  Their  voice 
should  be  heard,  in  debate  here,  in 
debate  in  the  other  body.  That  is  what 
a  democracy  should  k>e  all  about.  A  de- 
mocracy also  should  be  about  the  abil- 
ity, after  all  those  views  are  expressed, 
ultimately  to  bring  them  together  by 
majority  vote— 50  percent  plus  1  of  the 
votes— and  come  to  a  conclusion.  After 
the  cauldron  of  debate,  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  come  together  and  pass 
the  laws  for  this  great  country. 

What  these  independent  expendi- 
tures do  is  to  say  "You  can  talk  about 
the  law,  you  can  talk  about  public 
issues,  but  do  not  talk  about  those 
that  disadvantage  me,  because  it 
might  be  painful;  do  not  mess  with  my 
back  yard:  talk  about  everybody  else, 
but  do  not  talk  about  mine;  if  you  do,  I 
am  going  to  spend  a  ton  of  money  to 
defeat  you:"  or  the  threat  of  independ- 
ent expenditures  is  used  to  intimidate 
Members,  saying,  in  effect.  "If  you  do 
this.  I  am  going  to  spend  large  sums  to 
defeat  you,  so  stay  away:  do  not  mess 
around  with  my  particular  interest." 

Let  me  read  from  the  committee 
report  on  S.  2.  if  I  might,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  section  that  deals  with  inde- 
pendent expenditures  so  we  lay  the 
foundation  about  this  very,  very  im- 
portant element  in  this  legislation. 
iNOKrafonrr  ExrafoiTuaas 

A  second  development  since  the  Inception 
of  public  financing  of  Presidential  elections 
In  1976  has  been  the  growth  and  influence 
of  independent  expenditures  in  both  Presi- 
dential and  ConKressional  elections.  In  the 
19M  elections,  some  $8.5  million  was  spent 
by  outside  groups  and  Individuals  in  support 
of  or  opposition  to  federal  candidates,  com- 
pared with  Just  over  $300,000  In  1078. 

The  first  objective  of  the  bill  with  regard 
to  Independent  expenditures  Is  to  assure 
that  such  spending  Is  truly  independent  of 
the  candidate  who  is  supported  by  such  ex- 
penditures. To  accomplish  this  the  bill  sets 
our  certain  relationships  between  a  candi- 
date and  other  persons  that  by  definition 
constitute  coordination,  cooperation  or  con- 
cert for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
expenditures  by  such  person  are  Independ- 


ent and,  therefore,  outside  the  contribution 
limits  of  the  Act.  It  also  specifies  that  such 
relationships,  once  entered  into  during  a 
campaign,  even  if  before  a  person  officially 
becomes  a  candidate,  may  not  thereafter  be 
abandoned  during  a  campaign  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  unlimited  expenditures  In 
support  of  that  candidate  or  In  opposition 
to  his  or  her  opponent.  It  Is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  committee  to  restrict  In  any  way  the 
valid  and  legitimate  participation  of  persons 
In  election  campaigns  independent  of  a  can- 
didate. It  is  its  purpose  to  define  certain  re- 
lationships that  are  Inconsistent  with  a 
claim  of  independence  from  a  candidate  and 
to  prohibit  persons  having  such  a  relation- 
ship with  a  candidate  from  making  expendi- 
tures outside  the  contribution  limitations 
and  restrictions  of  the  Act.  The  committee 
finds  that  the  relationships  specified  In  the 
bill  raise  such  a  strong  presumption  of  co- 
ordination, cooperation  or  concerted  activi- 
ty between  the  parties  that  any  expendi- 
tures by  one  of  the  parties  that  benefit  the 
candidate  cannot  reasonably  be  considered 
Independent  and  should  be  subject  to  the 
contributions  limitations  of  the  Act. 

A  candidate  who  accepts  public  funding 
will  be  subject  to  a  spending  limit:  he  is  pro- 
tected against  disproportionate  spending  by 
his  opponent  because  of  the  provisions  of 
additional  public  funds  and  the  ultimate  re- 
moval of  spending  limits,  but  there  Is  also 
the  possibility  that  an  outside  group  or  Indi- 
vidual win  make  massive  Independent  ex- 
penditures against  him  or  her,  or  In  favor  of 
his  or  her  opponent,  leaving  his  or  her 
hands  tied  because  of  the  spending  limit. 
The  solution  proposed  by  this  bill  Is  to  pro- 
vide additional  public  funds  on  a  matching 
basis,  and  a  higher  spending  limit,  for  any 
independent  expenditures  by  the  same 
source  that  exceed  $10,000.  The  bill  requires 
reports  by  persons  making  Independent  ex- 
penditures to  the  Commission  within  24 
hours  after  such  expenditures,  aggregating 
in  excess  of  $10,000,  are  incurred  or  obligat- 
ed. 

It  goes  on,  Mr.  President,  to  further 
address  this  subject  and  the  way  the 
bill  addresses  it.  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  remainder  of  that 
section  of  the  report  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Commission  is  then  required,  during 
the  general  election  period,  to  certify  pay- 
ment of  a  matching  amount  of  public  funds 
to  the  candidate  directly  with  the  Treasury. 

The  provision  of  the  bill  serves  First 
Amendment  values  by  Increasing  the 
amount  of  Information  available  to  the  elec- 
torate. It  does  not  limit  the  speech  of  per- 
sons making  independent  expenditures; 
they  remain  free  to  make  such  expenditures 
in  unlimited  amounts.  It  is  similar  to  other 
laws  that  provide  financial  assistance  to  the 
exercise  of  free  speech,  such  as  aid  to  public 
broadcasting  and  other  forms  of  educational 
media.  "(Tlhe  central  purpose  of  the 
Speech  and  Press  Clauses  was  to  assure  to 
society  In  which  urUnhlblted.  robust,  and 
wide-open'  public  debate  concerning  matters 
of  public  Interest  would  thrive,  for  only  In 
such  a  society  can  a  healthy  representative 
democracy  flourish  .  .  .  Legislation  to  en- 
hance these  First  Amendment  values  Is  the 
rule,  not  the  exception.'  424  VS.  1.  93  n.l27 
(1976) 


A  third  objective  with  regard  to  Independ- 
ent expenditures  Is  to  enable  voters  to  more 
readily  understand  who  is  sponsoring  media 
advertisemenU.  Such  ads  by  Independent 
groups  would  be  required  to  run  a  continu- 
ous disclaimer  sUting  who  Is  paying  for  the 
ad.  In  order  to  reduce  voter  confusion  as  to 
whether  such  messages  may  be  from  candi- 
dates themselves.  This  should  promote 
greater  accounUblllty  In  the  political 
system,  by  esUbllshIng  a  clearer  link  be- 
tween the  voter  and  the  candidate,  with  less 
Interference  from  outside  groups  whose 
names  do  not  appear  on  the  ballot. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

S.  2  speaks  in  several  ways  to  the  in- 
dependent expenditures  abuses  that 
have  become  so  pronounced. 

First,  it  tightens  the  definition  of 
"Independent  expenditure"— and 

makes  that  definition  more  explicit— 
so  that  wherever  there  is  any  connec- 
tion ijetween  allegedly  "independent 
expenditures"  and  the  campaign  of  a 
candidate  being  aided  by  those  ex- 
penditures, the  expenditures  are 
counted  against  the  campaign's  limits. 
In  other  words,  the  bill  attempts  to 
assure  that  any  political  expenditures 
which  enjoy  the  sUtus  of  independent 
expenditures  truly  are  Independent, 
and  that  campaigns  cannot  use  that 
rubric  and  the  advantages  and  protec- 
tions granted  to  it  by  the  first  amend- 
ment as  a  subterfuge  and  a  means  of 
avoiding  legal  spending  limits  and  re- 
strictions. 

Second,  all  advertisements— in  all  ad- 
vertising media,  whether  television, 
radio,  billboards,  magazines,  newspa- 
pers, or  direct  mall— which  are  paid 
for  as  "Independent  expenditures" 
must  clearly  identify  what  person  or 
organization  paid  for  them.  Television 
ads.  in  particular,  must  constantly  run 
a  "trailer"  across  the  screen,  during 
the  entirety  of  the  ad.  Identifying  the 
person  or  organization  which  pur- 
chased the  ad.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  is  to  assure  that  all  voters 
know  the  source  of  Independent  mes- 
sages, and  eliminate  any  confusion 
concerning  whether  a  candidate  is  the 
source  of  such  messages.  This  should 
promote  greater  accountability  in  the 
political  system. 

Finally,  S.  2  seeks  to  assure  candi- 
dates who  are  the  object  of  negative 
Independent  expenditure  advertising, 
or  whose  opponents  are  beneficiaries 
of  such  advertising,  that  they  will  be 
able  effectively  to  reply  to  such  ads.  A 
candidate  who  accepts  spending  limits 
and  public  financing  under  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  2  will  be  protected  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  against  spending  by 
opponents  beyond  the  applicable  vol- 
imtary  spending  limits— by  being  eligi- 
ble for  an  additional  grant  of  public 
fimds  when  an  opponent  exceeds  the 
State's  spending  limit,  and  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  spending  and  fimd-rals- 
Ing  limits  applicable  to  the  participat- 
ing candidate  if  an  opponent  exceeds 
twice  the  State's  spending  limit. 


There  also  is  the  possibility,  strongly 
suggested  by  events  in  recent  elec- 
tions—especially the  1986  elections— 
that  an  outside  or  Independent  person 
or  organization,  entirely  imrelated  to 
the  campaign  of  an  opponent,  will 
make  large  expenditures  In  opposition 
to  a  candidate  or  In  favor  of  his  oppo- 
nent. Such  expressions,  of  course,  are 
protected  by  the  first  amendment.  But 
a  candidate  participating  in  the  volun- 
tary spending  limit  and  public  financ- 
ing system  suffers  more  greatly  in 
such  cases  than  would  other  candi- 
dates—because such  a  candidate  in  the 
absence  of  any  ameliorating  provision 
would  have  no  ability  to  respond  to 
such  an  advertising  expenditure,  re- 
gardless of  its  veracity,  except  by  use 
of  funds  falling  within  the  State's 
spending  limit.  Opposing  candidates, 
of  course,  who  would  benefit  indirectly 
from  such  advertising,  would  therefore 
gain  a  possibly  Important  advantage. 

Independent  expenditures  have  been 
with  us  since  1975  and  have  grown  dra- 
matically. The  total  has  risen  from  $2 
million  in  1976  to  $23  million  in  1984. 
While  much  of  this  money  was  spent 
to  influence  Presidential  races,  an  In- 
creasingly large  amount  has  been 
spent  on  congressional  races— from 
$385,000  In  1976  to  almost  $8.5  million 
in  1986. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  this  l)ody 
know  full  well  the  effect  of  those  inde- 
pendent expenditures.  My  colleagues 
from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Texas,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia 
have  all  felt  the  wrath  of  these  so- 
called  Independent  messages.  They 
were  lucky— they  survived— but  it  cost 
them  ever  greater  amoimts  of  money 
to  respond.  And  it  is  that  kind  of 
money  that  drives  the  cost  of  congres- 
sional elections  and  turns  off  the  elec- 
torate. 

Where  was  this  money  spent?  Let 
me  give  you  the  top  States  as  we  got 
them  yesterday  from  the  PEC.  In  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  independent  ex- 
penditures in  1986  amounted  to 
$540,887;  In  North  Carolina,  $453,000; 
California,  $402,000;  South  Dakota, 
$283,000;  Florida.  $137,000;  and,  in  the 
State  of  Colorado,  Mr.  President,  the 
grand  champion  State  of  independent 
expenditures,  $818,000.  It  is  a  champi- 
onship that  in  one  way  I  think  we  may 
be  proud  of  if  it  occiured  because 
people  thought  that  the  elections 
there  were  worth  that  kind  of  expend- 
iture. 

But  from  another  perspective,  na- 
tional groups  spent  over  $800,000  last 
year  to  tell  our  State's  citizens  how  to 
vote.  We  know  that  these  groups  also 
spent  large  amounts  in  Oklahoma. 
South  Dakota,  and  elsewhere  to  skew 
the  political  debate  being  heard  by  the 
voters.  If  we're  all  wondering  why  the 
voters  are  turned  off,  why  the  voting 
turnout  Is  lower  every  year,  and  why 
election  costs  are  rising  dramatically- 


then  let's  look  to  one  culprit— inde- 
pendent expenditures. 

Consequently.  S.  2  makes  adjust- 
ments of  two  kinds  for  a  candidate 
who  Is  the  object  of  Independent  ex- 
pendltiu-es  made  in  opposition  to  him 
or  In  support  of  an  opponent.  First, 
during  the  period  between  the  last 
Federal  general  election  In  the  State 
and  the  primary  in  which  a  candidate 
is  numlng.  something  less  than  2 
years,  and  typically  between  18  and  22 
months,  that  is,  before  the  primary 
election— any  participating  candidate 
who  is  the  object  of  such  independent 
expenditures  exceeding  $10,000  by  any 
one  Independent  sotirce  or  by  any 
group  of  Independent  sources  working 
in  concert,  is  permitted  to  raise  and 
spend  the  same  amoimt  over  and 
beyond  the  primary  spending  limit 
that  otherwise  would  apply. 

When  a  participating  candidate  is 
the  object  of  such  independent  ex- 
penditures during  the  general  election 
period,  that  is,  between  the  primary 
election  and  the  general  election,  and 
such  expenditures  by  any  one  inde- 
pendent source  or  any  group  of  inde- 
pendent sources  working  in  concert 
exceed  $10,000.  the  participating  can- 
didate's public  funding  is  increased  by 
an  identical  amount,  and,  of  course, 
his  general  election  spending  limit  is 
increased  by  a  like  amount.  Persons  or 
organizations  making  independent  ex- 
p>enditures  must  report  them  to  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission  within 
24  hours  after  they  are  made,  and. 
during  the  general  election  period,  the 
FEC  must  certify  the  candidate  who 
was  the  object  of  such  expenditures  Is 
eligible    for    the    additional    fimding 
within  24  hours  after  being  so  notified. 
It  shoiUd  be  noted  that  this  final 
provision  in  no  way  precludes  inde- 
pendent    expenditiu-es     from     being 
made— whether  they  directly  aid  or 
hurt  a  candidate  or  not.  The  amounts 
of  such  expenditures  are  neither  limit- 
ed nor  constrained.  Independent  ex- 
penditures which  do  not  single  out  a 
candidate     or     candidates     are     not 
touched  by  this  provision  in  any  way 
whatsoever.  But  candidates  operating 
in  an  environment  of  volimtary  spend- 
ing limitations  are  assured  that  they 
will  not  be  without  the  capability  to 
respond  to  independent  expenditures 
which  are  made  In  the  form  of  nega- 
tive ads  against  them  or  supportive 
ads  for  opponents. 

In  this  way.  the  first  amendment  is 
preserved  and  protected.  First  amend- 
ment values  are  served  by  Increasing 
the  amoimt  of  information  made  avail- 
able to  the  electorate.  As  is  set  forth 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  on  S.  2,  this 
provision  is  similar  to  other  laws  that 
provide  financial  assistance  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  free  sjjeech,  such  as  aid  to 
public  broadcasting  and  other  forms  of 
educational  media.  The  central  pur- 
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poM  of  the  speech  and  press  clauses 
was  to  assure  a  society  In  which  unin- 
hibited, robust,  and  wide-open  public 
debate  concerning  matters  of  public 
Interest  would  thrive,  for  only  in  such 
a  aodety  can  a  healthy  representative 
democracy  flourish  *  *  *  lecislatlon  to 
enhance  these  first  amendment  values 
is  the  rule,  not  the  exception  (424  U.S. 
1.  93  N.127  (1976)). 

Mr.  Preeldent.  what  is  wrong  with 
uninhibited,  robust,  and  wide  open 
public  debate? 

By  the  combination  of  all  three  of 
these  means  of  addressing  negative  ad- 
vertising and  other  Iclnds  of  "inde- 
pendent expenditures."  S.  2  seeks  to 
assure  that  the  claim  of  independent 
exi>enditures  is  not  used  as  a  means 
for  candidates  or  others  to  evade  vari- 
ous legal  requirements  pertaining  to 
campaign  financing,  including  the  vol- 
untary si>endlng  limits  established  by 
thJs  act;  that  the  presentation  of  im- 
portant Information  to  the  electorate 
Is  not  impeded  because  candidates  par- 
ticipating in  the  voluntary  spending 
limits  and  public  financing  system 
cannot  respond  to  injurious  advertis- 
ing paid  for  with  Independent  expendi- 
tures; and  that  the  electorate  linows 
the  source  of  independent  expenditure 
advertising  and  is  thereby  enabled  to 
noake  important  Judgments  concerning 
the  veracity,  reliability,  and  impor- 
tance of  the  messages  contained  in 
such  advertisements. 

Mr.  President.  I  firmly  believe  these 
are  vitally  important  steps.  Not  to 
take  these  steps  would  be  to  fail  to  ad- 
dress adequately  the  crying  need  for 
campaign  finance  reform— on  which 
citizens  across  this  great  Nation  under- 
standably are  insisting. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Borem], 
and  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
and  others  of  the  Icey  sponsors  of  S.  2, 
for  their  labor  in  producing  this  bill.  It 
is  landmark  legislation.  It  is  landmark 
legislation  which  it  would  be  fitting 
for  the  100th  Congress  to  enact.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  worthy  of  the  support  of  all 
Senators  who  truly  believe  that 
enough  is  enough,  and  that  we  must 
act  now  to  reform  the  current  cam- 
paign finance  system.  That  system 
today  is  destroying  the  Integrity  of  our 
democratic  system  of  Government  and 
the  popular  support  without  which  it 
cannot  survive;  is  damaging  the  ability 
of  this  institution  to  do  the  essential 
business  of  the  public  which  only  it 
can  do;  is  turning  incumbents  and 
challengers  alike  into  panting  money- 
chasers. 

It  has  unleashed  a  withering  barrage 
of  negative  advertising  that  sours  the 
entire  elective  process  and  causes  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  turn  away  from 
participation  in  It  altogether,  has  re- 
sulted in  dependence  of  many  if  not 
most  candidates  on  contributions  from 
monied  special  Interests  with  business 


tiefore  the  Congress;  and  has  led  to  a 
staggering  spiral  of  increasing  cam- 
paign costs  across  this  Nation,  giving 
the  impression  to  many  that  elections 
are  no  longer  to  determine  which  can- 
didates are  best  equipped  to  represent 
our  States  and  districts  and  to  lead  the 
Nation,  but  about  which  candidates 
can  spend  the  most  incredible  sums  of 
money  to  purchase  their  offices. 

It  cannot  go  on  like  this.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  it  must  not.  Long  ago  we 
should  have  acted  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion. 

As  I  believe  Senator  Stknnis  pointed 

out.  there  was  an  opportunity  in  1974 
before  many  of  us  were  here,  when 
public  financing  for  Presidential  cam- 
paigns was  enacted,  to  do  the  same 
thing  for  congressional  campaigns. 
That  same  kind  of  mix  of  public-pri- 
vate financing,  which  has  reformed 
Presidential  campaigns,  we  ought  to 
have  in  House  and  Senate  campaigns. 

In  Presidential  elections,  the  abuses 
of  Watergate  are  behind  us.  We  must 
do  the  same  thing  with  House  and 
Senate  campaigns. 

S.  2  offers  us  that  opportunity.  I 
support  it  enthusiastically;  I  call  on 
my  colleagues,  regardless  of  their 
party  allegiance,  to  Join  in  supporting 
it;  and  I  look  forward  to  its  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoDD).  The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield 
for  a  question  or  two? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  PACKW<X>D.  I  want  to  make 
sure  our  facts  agree.  I  am  looking  at 
the  report  of  the  Rules  Committee.  I 
think  this  agrees  with  the  figure  you 
said. 

A  second  development  since  the  inception 
of  public  financing  of  Presidential  elections 
In  1976  has  been  the  ^owth  and  influence 
of  independent  expenditures  in  both  Presi- 
dential and  congressional  elections.  In  the 
1986  elections,  some  tS.S  million  was  spent 
by  outside  groups  and  individuals  in  support 
of  or  opposition  to  Federal  candidates,  com- 
pared with  Just  over  >300,000  in  1978. 

That  agrees  with  what  you  said? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  $8.5  mUlion 
is  for  Federal  candidates.  I  do  not 
Itnow  how  that  brealts  down  between 
the  Presidency,  the  House,  and  the 
Senate,  and  the  report  does  not  break 
it  down. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
yield.  1986  was  not  a  Presidential  cam- 
paign year.  It  was  a  campaign  year.  I 
believe,  only  for  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  The  1986  elections  would  be 
for  House  and  Senate,  and  not  the 
Presidency. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  assume  It  was 
all  spent  on  congressional  elections. 
$8.5  million.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
breaks  down  lietween  the  House  and 


the  Senate.  Let  us  assume  that  $5  or 
$6  million  was  for  the  Senate  and  $2 
or  $3  million  was  for  the  House.  As  I 
understand  the  provisions  of  S.  2.  and 
what  the  Seitator  from  Colorado  was 
saying,  when  an  outside  group,  an  in- 
dependent expenditure  group — and  so 
that  the  public  understands  S.  2  has 
done  a  good  Job  in  trying  to  identify 
what  Independent  means.  They  have 
drawn  this  so  tightly,  and  I  think 
properly,  that  it  is  almost  as  if  two 
people  sit  down  and  share  a  bus  seat, 
they  will  be  counted  as  coordinated.  I 
think  that  Is  probably  a  good  idea. 

But  there  are  genuine  outside  ex- 
penditures. I  had  in  my  campaign  the 
allies  of  the  right  to  life  spend  some 
money  on  behalf  of  my  opponent. 

If  that  is  an  immense  problem,  let  us 
assume  that  $5  or  $6  million  was  for 
Senate  campaigns,  why  would  It  not  be 
possible,  without  having  the  rest  of  all 
the  public  financing  of  the  elections 
generally  and  the  expenditure  limits, 
to  give  payments  to  candidates  to 
match  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
spent  by  independent  expenditures 
without  having  to  go  through  all  the 
test  of  the  provisions  that  are  In  S.  2? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  If  the  Senator  wlU 
yield,  it  is  an  interesting  question.  As 
usual,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  raises 
an  interesting  possibility.  I  do  not 
agree  with  it  for  a  couple  of  important 
reasons.  Our  objective  ought  to  be  to 
involve  more  people  in  the  political 
detMite.  We  want  to  diminish  the  effect 
of  financial  power  attempting  to  pur- 
chase political  outcomes  and  at  the 
same  time  encourage  a  very  much 
broader  return  to  democratic  debate 
among  all  people. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Let  us  say  that 
the  limit  says  $1  million,  that  that  is 
all  you  can  spend,  counting  what  pri- 
vate funds  you  raise  and  the  public 
funds  match.  As  I  understand  It.  what 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  saying  is 
if  the  National  Association  of  Realtors 
comes  along  in  your  State  and  spends 
independently  $500,000  against  you, 
you  get  an  additional  $500,000  to 
spend  from  the  Public  Treasury.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  In  the  general  election, 
yes.  That  is  what  S.  2  provides. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes,  in  the  gener- 
al election. 

So  S.  2  is  not  going  to  have  any 
effect  in  stopping  the  expenditure  of 
this  money  unless  an  independent  ex- 
penditure group  says  to  itself,  "Is  it 
worth  it?  We  spend  $500,000  against 
this  turkey  and  then  this  turkey  gets 
$500,000  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  match  what  we  spend." 

If  that  is  the  return  you  are  hoping 
for,  hoping  that  that  will  dampen 
down  the  expenditure  of  Independent 
funds,  you  can  do  that  by  changing 
the  present  law  In  only  one  respect, 
and  that  is  to  say  any  independent  ex- 
penditures will  be  matched  by  a  corre- 


sponding Federal  pajrment  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  candidate  against 
whom  they  had  the  expenditure. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  If  the  Senator  wiU  con- 
tinue to  yield,  I  think  the  Senator's 
initial  comments  are  exactly  right. 
Where  independent  expenditures  over 
a  certain  level  will  be  matched  by 
public  funds,  the  independent  expend- 
iture committee  would  say,  "Is  it 
worth  it? " 

For  example  the  realtors  would  go 
out  and  represent  to  all  of  their  real- 
tors the  kinds  of  independent  expendi- 
tures they  propose  to  make— perhaps 
to  spend  $500,000  in  Oklahoma  or 
$300,000  wherever  it  may  be. 

Some  realtors  would  say,  "If  I  give 
money  for  this  purpose  as  a  member 
of  the  realtors  and  you  spend  all  that 
money  in  that  fashion,  you  will  only 
trigger  higher  spending  on  the  other 
side." 

I  think  you  are  right,  they  will  say, 
"Is  it  worth  it?"  And  they  will  not  do 
it. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  But  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  change  the  present  law  to 
provide  that  same  match  under  inde- 
pendent expenditures.  You  do  not 
change  anything  else  in  the  present 
law.  Why  would  that  not  have  the 
same  discouraging  effect? 

I  do  not  think  we  can  solve  the  prob- 
lem with  S.  2;  I  do  not  think  we  can 
solve  it  with  the  present  law.  Let  us 
take  the  present  law  and  the  S.  2  so- 
called  campaign  reform  bill.  Let  us  say 
under  the  present  law  a  campaign  is 
going  to  cost  you  $2  million  in  your 
State  and  you  go  out  and  try  to  raise  it 
privately.  We  can  get  into  an  argu- 
ment on  whether  we  ought  to  put  a 
limit  on  the  amount  individuals  can 
give.  I  say  it  should  be  $100.  But  let  us 
say  you  have  to  raise  $2  million  and 
you  have  to  raise  it  privately.  Under 
the  present  law,  let  us  say  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Realtors  spends 
$500,000  against  you.  Under  present 
law.  that  is  your  tough  luck.  You  do 
not  get  any  money  to  counteract  them 
or  anything  else. 

Let  us  go  to  S.  2.  Let  us  say  your 
campaign  expenditure  is  limited  to 
$200,000.  You  have  to  raise  $2  million 
privately  and  you  raise  the  $200,000 
and  the  taxpayers  give  you  $800,000. 
Under  S.  2,  if  the  National  Association 
of  Realtors  spends  independently 
$500,000  against  you,  you  get  an  addi- 
tional $500,000  from  the  taxpayers  to 
spend  to  match  what  the  realtors 
spend. 

All  I  am  saying  is  you  could  do  that 
without  enacting  public  financing  of 
campaigns.  You  do  not  need  public  fi- 
nancing to  do  that,  do  not  need  ex- 
penditure limitations.  You  can  say 
that  if  an  independent  group  spends 
$500,000  against  you,  and  they  are 
constitutionally  entitled  to  do  so,  your 
campaign  gets  $500,000.  You  could  do 
that  without  having  to  ask  the  taxpay- 
ers to  fund  all  of  the  elections. 


Second.  I  think  we  ought  to  put  it  in 
l>erspective.  I  have  been  attacked  by 
independent  groups  and  I  do  not  like 
it  any  more  than  anybody  else  does. 
Why  are  they  allowed  to  do  so?  Be- 
cause the  Supreme  Co\ai  says  they 
are  entitled  to  free  speech,  they  can 
say  what  they  want.  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  that.  But  we  ought  to  put  it  in 
perspective.  In  1986.  about  $200  mil- 
lion was  spent  on  Senate  races.  I  do 
not  luiow  how  much  was  spent  on 
House  races,  but  altogether.  House 
and  Senate  races  in  1986,  $8.5  million 
was  spent  in  independent  expendi- 
tures. Let  us  assume  $5  million  or  $6 
million  of  that  was  the  Senate. 

Do  we  need,  literally,  to  cure  the 
problem  of  $5  or  $6  million  in  inde- 
pendent expenditiu-es,  to  go  to  a  total 
system  of  public  financing  of  cam- 
paigns, the  entire  $200  million?  I  do 
not  think  we  do.  There  is  a  variety  of 
other  ways  to  cure  that  problem  with- 
out going  to  the  extraordinary  limits 
of  asking  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try to  put  up  about  $400  million  an 
election  to  pay  for  elections  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Colorado  for 
staying. 
Mr.  WIRTH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  WIRTH.  I  appreciate  his  stay- 
ing. I  think  there  are  some  points  that 
are  worth  responding  to  as  long  as  we 
are  here. 

One,  it  is  incorrect  to  say.  as  the  op- 
ponents have  said  over  and  over  again, 
that  we  are,  in  this  bill,  funding  the 
entire  cost  of  all  Senate  election  cam- 
paigns. That  simply  is  not  correct.  S.  2 
provides  no  public  money  for  primary 
elections,  and  only  approximately  80 
percent  of  the  spending  limit  in  each 
State  toward  general  election  costs. 

Second,  to  say  that  this  is  "only"  $6 
million  of  independent  expenditures 
against  a  total  of  $200  million  spent 
for  all  campaign  costs,  trivializes  a 
central  concern  here,  which  is  the 
trendline,  Mr.  President.  Only 
$300,000  was  spent  10  years  ago  on  in- 
dependent expenditures;  more  than  $8 
million  was  spent  just  10  years  later.  It 
has  multiplied  by  about  30  times  in  10 
years.  The  trend  is,  at  least  to  this 
Senator,  deeply  disturbing. 

Third,  the  Senator  has  an  interest- 
ing point  when  he  suggests  taking 
from  S.  2  only  the  provision  to  give 
matching  funds  to  a  candidate  when 
independent  expenditures  have  been 
made  against  him  or  for  his  opponent. 
But  it  is  interesting  only  if  what  you 
are  interested  in  is  only  taking  on  in- 
dependent expenditures.  I  certainly 
am  interested  in  that  but  I  am  also  in- 
terested in  seeing  if  we  can  put  a  limit 
on  the  cancerous  growth  of  campaign 
spending  overall. 

The  only  way  we  can  do  that  is  to  go 
to  the  same  kind  of  shared  public-pri- 
vate enterprise  that  has  characterized 


oiu-  present  Presidential   races  since 
1976  and  has  worked  very  well. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  says  the  only  way  to  do 
that  is  to  go  to  the  system  of  taxpay- 
er-supported elections  so  you  put  a 
spending  limit  on  what  candidates  can 
spend.  That  is  not  the  only  way  to  do 
it.  I  have  said  it  a  dozen  times  and  I 
shall  say  it  again:  If  we  put  a  $100 
limit  on  the  amount  the  people  give  to 
campaigns,  we  will  have  a  dramatic 
effect  of  lowering  campaign  expendi- 
tures and  we  will  not  have  to  ask  the 
taxpayers  for  a  penny.  It  is  not  the 
only  way  to  do  it. 

I  will  come  back  and  make  the  point 
I  made  a  dozen  times  once  more.  I 
think  the  reason  that  many  of  us— not 
me,  but  many  of  us— are  pushing  this 
is  if  we  lowered  the  limit  of  individual 
contributions  to  $100  and  we  needed  to 
raise  $1  million  for  a  campaign,  we 
would  have  to  ask  a  lot  of  people,  we 
would  have  to  go  to  lots  of  little  cof- 
fees, we  would  have  to  have  lots  of 
those  little  TV  studio  sessions  where 
you  get  10  or  15  people  together  and 
they  all  sit  in  a  living  room  somewhere 
and  watch  you  and  they  all  pay  $50, 
and  you  raise  some  money. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  we 
would  have  to  work  for  it,  hard,  and 
people  who  believe  in  us  would  have  to 
work  for  it  hard.  I  believe  the  reason 
many  of  us  are  willing  to  go  to  that 
proposed  system  is  that  it  is  designed 
to  make  the  taxpayer  work  hard  and 
we  do  not  have  to  work  at  all.  It  is  an 
unneeded  system  to  try  to  ctire  every 
objection  that  has  been  raised  so  far 
to  the  evils  of  the  present  election 
system. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  3-year  principal  preoccupa- 
tion by  the  National  Security  CoxmcU 
in  dealing  arms  to  foreign  brokers,  a 
Khomeini  sting  operation  with  elabo- 
rate Middle  Eastern  intrigues.  As  the 
details  are  revealed  in  the  special  com- 
mittee's documentary,  this  is  not 
America's  finest  hour. 

None  should  confuse  the  Iran- 
Contra  shameful  transgressions  as  ex- 
amples of  clean  government.  Free  en- 
terprise and  fair  trade  take  on  a  new 
concept.  Got  an  arms  deal?  Cut  me  in. 
Deposit  my  loot  in  my  Swiss  bank  ac- 
coimt.  When  the  law  Is  stretched  or 
fractured,  shred  the  records. 

Taxpayers  may  wonder,  why  not  do 
like  those  "heroes"— "take  the  fifth," 
or  at  least  limited  immunity,  and 
evade  income  taxes?  American  kids 
might  figure  to  forget,  or  at  least 
forget  to  remember,  so  they  need  not 
tell  what  they  did  which  they  were  not 
supposed  to  do. 

The  truth  is.  the  National  Security 
Council  has  been  lacerated,  is  as  naked 
as  a  plucked  chicken,  eviscerated,  and 
ready  for  the  frying  pan. 
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What  went  on  here?  It  did  go  on 
right  here,  not  somewhere  else,  and  It 
la  not  a  novel  or  wreenplay— It  went 
on  rlf  ht  here  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Nothing  Is  too  blsarre:  A  lieutenant 
colonel  naming  the  show,  with  a 
White  House  detached  admiral  as 
backup,  and  a  CIA  Director  symboli- 
cally depicted  as  a  sleeping  dog— were 
these  the  people  In  charge  for  "we  the 
people"  to  deal  with  a  retired  general 
and  conniving  arms  merchants  of  vari- 
ous countries? 

Was  this  what  the  people  voted  for? 
Have  the  people  delegated  power  and 
the  public  purse  to  mix  with  these 
shoddy  deals?  I  believe  not.  People 
have  to  have  oonfldence  In  the  per- 
formance, integrity,  and  effectiveness 
of  their  Government,  or  the  country 
begins  to  wither. 

Times  are  tough  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  and  most  of  the  blame  for 
that  rests  squarely  on  policies  fostered 
here  In  Washington.  Farmers  or  small 
business  operators  desperately  hang- 
ing on  to  save  their  operations,  worlc- 
era  without  a  Job  or  underemployed, 
young  people  pocketbook  pinched  to 
pursue  education,  or  older  Americans 
skimping  to  eke  out  a  livelihood  on 
Social  Security  are  not  satisfied  that 
the  country's  policies  are  working  for 
them. 

The  dreary  documentary  on  the 
Iran-Contra  affair  unfolds  tales  of 
sleaze  and  conniving  at  the  highest 
level  of  Government  to  use  Govern- 
ment to  profiteer  in  a  miserable  plan 
to  sell  weapons  to  pillage  a  part  of  the 
world  already  weakened  and  drained. 
That  it  happened  through  the  Nation- 
al Security  Council,  with  numerous  of- 
ficials and  present  and  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  involved, 
certainly  Jars  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  their  Government. 

That  it  happened  under  the  nose  of 
the  White  House,  with  Congress  sit- 
ting here  on  Capitol  Hill,  causes  the 
citizenry  to  question  the  checks  and 
balances  of  our  constitutional  Govern- 
ment That  there  is  enough  money  to 
shuffle  abroad  during  these  times  of 
economic  stress  at  home  causes  Ameri- 
ca's people  to  disdain  their  Govern- 
ment. That  a  majority  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  through  a 
number  of  votes  in  the  past  several 
years  endorsed  one  way  or  another  the 
activities  of  the  questionable  Contra 
groups  is  certainly  reason  for  people 
to  lose  confidence  in  Government. 
That  it  bred  indifference  to  integrity 
and  the  law  is  not  amazing,  because 
the  scheme  was  shoddy  from  the  time 
it  was  conceived. 

Excluding  an  outright  invasion, 
there  are  three  different  viable  op- 
tions for  U.S.  policy  in  Nicaragua.  This 
administration  chose  the  worst  of  the 
three,  and  Congress  on  several  occa- 
sions by  majority  votes  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  turned  them  loose. 


Our  country  is  now  reaping  a  bitter 
harvest. 

The  political  process  Is  on  trial.  The 
public  trust  of  voters  and  taxpayers  in 
delegating  authority  is  being  tested. 

I  decry,  as  many  of  you  did.  and 
voted  against  the  administration's  Nic- 
araguan  policies,  but  the  majority  of 
both  Houses  approved  and  the  people 
hold  us  all.  as  they  have  a  right  to  do. 
accountable  for  this  sordid  mess. 

The  very  process  of  people's  delega- 
tion of  power  and  purse  must  be  re- 
claimed to  one  of  integrity,  one  of 
honesty,  and  one  of  accountability. 

This  bill.  S.  2.  to  reform  the  financ- 
ing of  the  election  process  for  Sena- 
tors, is  a  starting  point  to  rebuild 
public  confidence  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  long-suffering  citizens  of  this 
country  expect  more  and  are  entitled 
to  more  than  what  they  are  getting 
from  Congress.  The  least  they  demand 
is  a  system  of  honest,  straightforward 
accountability.  There  is  no  better 
point  for  Congress  to  act  to  reestablish 
that  accounUbility  than  with  the  bill 
as  a  very  beginning  point— the  election 
of  each  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

S.  2  would  establish  a  system  of  cam- 
paign spending  limits  for  Senate  pri- 
mary and  general  elections.  That  is  a 
beginning  point,  where  the  money 
comes  from.  S.  2  is  a  voluntary  cam- 
paign spending  cap.  Because  the  Con- 
stitution prevents  limiting  campaign 
spending  as  a  limitation  on  free 
speech,  the  bill  sets  out  a  voluntary 
approach  for  candidates  that  seek  to 
receive  public  financing.  In  effect,  the 
bill  offers  a  candidate  the  option  of 
voluntarily  agreeing  to  a  limitation  on 
campaign  spending  and,  in  return,  re- 
ceiving public  financing  for  a  major 
portion  of  the  general  election  costs. 

I  strongly  endorse  campaign  spend- 
ing limits.  Too  much  is  spent.  The  con- 
tinuous round  of  gathering  campaign 
money  continually  ups  the  ante.  It  is 
time— past  time— to  set  the  cap. 

The  bill  gives  Senate  candidates  in 
each  State  a  spending  limit,  ranging 
from  a  minimum  of  $950,000  to  a  max- 
imum of  $5.5  million,  based  upon  the 
voting  age  population  of  each  State. 

Political  action  committees  would 
still  be  permitted  to  contribute  up  to 
$5,000  per  election  to  a  candidate; 
however,  a  limit  would  be  placed  on 
the  aggregate  amount  of  contributions 
that  a  candidate  may  receive  during 
the  6-year  Senate  election  cycle.  That 
limit  would  be  30  percent  of  the  pri- 
mary spending  limit. 

The  bill  would  require  that  "inde- 
pendent" TV,  radio,  and  printed  ads 
continuously  display  and  clearly  iden- 
tify who  placed  and  paid  for  them. 

Candidates  participating  must  agree 
that  if,  in  a  TV  advertisement,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  an  opponent  who  is 
also  participating,  such  candidates  will 
do  so  personally  and  will  be  identifia- 


ble throughout  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  ad. 

S.  2  also  closes  the  so-called  bun- 
dling loopholes— so  candidates  cannot 
evade  PAC  contribution  limits.  This, 
along  with  limitations  on  the  total 
amount  of  PAC  contributions,  means 
that  candidates'  dependence  on  PAC's 
for  financing  is  decreased  and  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  bill  in  ex- 
tending spending  limits  to  cover  pri- 
maries also  limits  the  amount  that  the 
candidates  can  spend  between  the  last 
general  election  and  the  date  of  the 
primary. 

S.  2  Is  the  type  of  campaign  spend- 
ing reform  that  makes  sense.  And  it 
has  come  none  too  soon. 

The  method  of  campaign  financing 
and  the  amount  of  campaign  financing 
available  to  a  candidate  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  election  process.  At  this 
time  when  the  public's  confidence  in 
the  integrity  and  honesty  of  govern- 
ment is  at  a  low  ebb,  our  first  step  to 
demonstrate  responsibility  to  the 
public  should  be  taken  by  passing  the 
campaign  reform  provisons  contained 
in  S.  2. 

To  dawdle  or  delay  drags  out  the 
lack  of  public  confidence  and  support 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  Is  our 
responsibility— no  one  else's— to  clean 
up  our  own  house,  and  this  is  the  t>est 
place  to  start. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor.  But 
before  I  do,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
May  1974.  the  Senate  passed  legisla- 
tion which  was  intended  to  provide 
campaign  "reform."  Included  in  that 
bill  were  provisions  calling  for  the 
public  financing  of  Federal  campaigns. 
Thirteen  years  ago  there  were  numer- 
ous, unsuccessful  efforts  to  delete 
public  financing  from  the  campaign 
reform  bill  then  under  consideration.  I 
supported  each  of  those  efforts,  and 
called  public  financing  a  "step  back- 
wards" from  the  goal  of  campaign 
reform.  I  said  in  1974  that  public  fi- 
nancing was  fiscally  irresponsible  and 
that  it  would  deplete  the  "public  treas- 
ury of  funds  that  are  desperately 
needed  In  other  sectors  of  our  socie- 
ty." 

The  passage  of  13  years  has  further 
buttressed  the  validity  of  those  com- 
ments. The  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1974 
was  $11.6  billion.  The  National  debt 
was  $486  billion.  Last  year  the  deficit 
was  $220  billion,  nearly  10  times  the 
yearly  deficit  in  1974.  The  National 
debt  last  year  exceeded  $2.2  triUion. 


It  Is  estimated  by  the  sponsors  of 
the  legislation  before  us  that  public  fi- 
nancing In  the  1988  election  will  cost 
the  Federal  treasury  at  least  $91  mil- 
lion. It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that 
when  the  payment  of  Interest  on  our 
national  debt  is  the  third  largest  item 
In  the  Federal  budget,  a  proposal  to 
remove  nearly  $100  million  in  funds 
from  the  public  treasury  and  to  dis- 
tribute those  funds  to  congressional 
candidates,  is  given  the  serious  consid- 
eration of  this  t>ody. 

Although  improvements  can  be 
made  in  Federal  political  campaigns,  it 
is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  advisable,  to 
place  the  burden  of  these  improve- 
ments on  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  sponsors  of  this  bill  say  that  it 
will  reduce  campaign  spending.  I,  too. 
believe  that  the  reduction  of  campaign 
spending  is  an  important  goal.  Howev- 
er, at  what  price  to  the  American  tax- 
payer is  this  goal  achieved  by  the  leg- 
islation in  question?  Campaign  spend- 
ing limits  proposed  for  California  pro- 
vide an  excellent  example  of  the  illu- 
sion of  reform  provided  in  this  bill.  In 
the  California  Senate  race  last  year. 
Senator  Cranston  and  Congressman 
Zschau  together  spent  $22.5  million. 
Under  S.  2,  they  would  have  been  lim- 
ited to  $17.6  million  in  public  funds. 
Are  we  seriously  contemplating  asking 
the  American  taxpayer  to  pay  $17.6 
million  to  reduce  campaign  spending 
in  California  by  $4.9  mUlion?  This  is 
not  reform.  This  is  welfare  for  politi- 
cians. 

I  agree  that  campaign  spending 
should  be  reduced.  I  strongly  disagree 
with  the  concept  that  the  American 
taxpayer  must  foot  the  bill  to  achieve 
campaign  spending  reductions.  Under 
our  system  of  government,  we  should 
encourage  truly  voluntary  participa- 
tion in  the  electoral  process.  Those 
who  wish  to  contribute  to  a  campaign 
should  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of 
contributing  to  a  candidate  of  their 
choice.  The  underlying  premise  of  S.  2 
is  that  political  action  committee's 
[PAC's]  are  bad,  and  therefore.  PAC 
contributions  should  be  discouraged.  I 
disagree  with  that  premise.  PAC's  en- 
courage the  participation  of  millions 
of  individuals  who  have  limited  finan- 
cial resources  to  contribute  to  candi- 
dates of  their  choice. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  from 
South  Carolina.  Senator  Rollings. 
who  has  asserted  that  the  problem  is 
not  too  much  participation  in  the  po- 
litical system,  but  rather  too  much 
money  being  required  to  nu  for  office. 
Senator  Rollings  proposed  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  21,  to  provide  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  would 
permit  Congress  to  Impose  legal  caps 
on  campaign  spending.  I  believe  such 
an  approach  to  the  problem  of  cam- 
paign spending  has  merit.  I  assume 
that  is  why  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee.  Sen- 


ator Stevens,  is  an  original  cosponsor 
of  that  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I,  too,  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  21. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  conclusion.  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  an  article 
written  by  Frank  Fahrenkopf,  Jr.. 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee: 

Our  present  system  of  funding  Congres- 
sional elections  is  public  financing.  The 
public  voluntarily  decides  who  will  receive 
its  financial  support. 

This  is  the  way  it  should  be.  Mr. 
President.  Any  proposal  which  in- 
cludes taxpayer  financing  of  congres- 
sional campaigns  will  have  my  strong 
opposition.  Any  proposal  which  omits 
such  provisions,  and  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote true  campaign  reform  will  have 
my  most  serious  consideration.  The 
most  appropriate  vehicle  to  achieve 
campaign  finance  reform  is  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Accordingly.  I  sup- 
port that  approach. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


vote  will  occur  on  Tuesday.  The 
motion  will  mature  by  Tuesday.  I  say 
that  for  the  Record.  The  matter  has 
been  cleared  with  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood]  and  others  that  the  clo- 
ture motion  will  be  permitted  to  ripen 
by  Tuesday  even  though  the  Senate  is 
not  in  on  Monday. 

Mr.  President.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
motion  to  invoke  cloture  occur  at  S 
p.m.  on  Tuesday  next  and  that  a 
quorum  call  not  precede  within  the 
hour  of  that  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  In  this  way.  all  Senators 
can  be  sure  that  the  vote  will  occur  at 
5  o'clock  p.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

cloture  motion  having  been  presented 

under  rule  XXII.  the  Chair  directs  the 

clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Cloture  Motion 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  com- 
mittee substitute  for  S.  2,  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  a  voluntary  system  of  spending 
limits  and  partial  public  financing  of  Senate 
general  election  campaigns,  to  limit  contri- 
butions by  multicandidate  political  commit- 
tees, and  for  other  purposes. 

Senators  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Terry  Sanford. 

Max    Baucus.    Tom    Daschle,    Harry 

Reid.  Edward  Kennedy,   Carl   Levin. 

Wyche  Powler,  Jr..   David  L.   Boren. 

Daniel  P.   Moynihan,  Wendell  Ford, 

Spark  MaUunaga,  Paul  Sart>anes,  Jim 

Sasser,    Alan    Cranston.    Patrick    J. 

Leahy,  John  F.  Kerry,  Barbara  Mikul- 

ski,  Kent  Conrad,  and  Tom  Harkln. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  can 

get  consent,  the  cloture  vote  will  occur 

on    Tuesday,    whether    or    not    the 

Senate  is  In  on  Monday. 

The    Senate    will    not    be    in    on 
Monday,  so  if  I  can  get  consent  the 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:13  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills.  In  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1444.  An  act  to  amend  titles  XI. 
XVIII.  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  protect  beneficiaries  under  the  health 
care  programs  of  that  Act  from  unfit  health 
care  practitioners,  and  otherwise  to  improve 
the  antlfraud  provisions  relating  to  those 
programs; 

H.R.  1451.  An  act  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  authorise  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  years  1988.  1989. 
1990.  and  1991.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  2330.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1988,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  1444.  An  act  to  amend  titles  XI, 
XVIII,  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  protect  beneficiaries  under  the  health 
care  programs  of  that  act  from  unfit  health 
care  practitioners,  and  otherwise  to  improve 
the  antlfraud  provisions  relating  to  thoae 
programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

H.R.  1451.  An  act  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  years  1988.  1989, 
1990.  and  1991,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources; provided  that  if  reported  by  said 
committee.  It  be  refereed  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  for  not  to  exceed 
30  days,  provided  that  the  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  be  limited  to  amendments 
to  section  41  or  an  amendment  proposed  to 
the  subject  matter  contained  In  that  sec- 
tion. 

H.R.  2330.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1988.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


r. c    lao'T 
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ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smnns)  announced  that  he  had 
signed  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
olution provlously  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uvea: 

HJ.  Res.  380.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  obaerve 
tbe  300th  Coramenoement  exerclae  at  the 
Ohio  State  Unlveralty  on  June  12. 1M7. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BTRD  (for  Mr.  Bnaii).  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

8.  1200:  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  35.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  patented  proc- 
esMS,  patent  mlmiae  and  Uoeniee  challenses 
to  patent  vaUdlty. 


EXECimVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIDEN.  from  the  C^ommlttee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Haldane  Robert  Mayer,  of  Vlrslnla.  to  be 
United  States  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Federal 
(Circuit;  and 

Layn  R.  Phllllpa.  of  Oklahoma,  to  l>e 
United  SUtes  District  Judse  for  the  West- 
ern District  of  Oklahoma. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  HI3NZ: 

&  1334.  A  blU  to  restrict  certain  UA  con- 
tributions to  International  orsanlsatlons 
until  certain  actions  to  eliminate  abuses  of 
the  United  Nations  system  are  undertaken 
by  the  United  Nations  Secretary  (General:  to 
the  Committee  on  Poreisn  Relations. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Snfiu): 

8.   1335.  A  biU  to  establish  the  City  of 
Rocks   National   Reserve   In   the  State   of 
Idaho  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  CltANSTON: 

S.  1336.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  granting  of 
diplomatic  and  consular  privileges  and  im- 
munities to  offices  of  the  Commission  of  the 
European  Communities  which  are  estab- 
lished In  the  United  States:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  DURENBEROER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  STArroRD): 

S.  1337.  A  biU  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  and  United  States  Courthouse  at 
316  North  Robert  Street.  Saint  Paul.  Minne- 
sota, as  the  "Warren  E.  Burger  Federal 
Building  and  United  States  C^ourthouse":  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated: 

By   Mr.   BAUCUS   (for   himself.   Mr. 

Chatkb.  Mr.  Bdkoick,  Mr.  STArroao. 

Mr.  Pill.  Mr.  Dolk.  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  LnoAS,  Mr.  Rno.  Mr.  Ev/Ufs.  Mr. 

KsBST,      Mr.      DuBnfsnoR,     Mr. 

AHAMS.  Mr.  Bantxm,  Mr.  BiifCAMAii. 

Mr.     Boasii,     Mr.     Btmrats.     Mr. 

CoHXM.   Mr.   Comuo,   Mr.   Daschls. 

Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Ocas.  Mr.  Hakkin, 

Mrs.  KASSSBAtm,  Mr.  KsmtsoT,  Mr. 

LsARY.  Mr.  MomiHAJi.  Mr.  Pkyok, 

Mr.    SiMOM.    Mr.    Wmth.    Mr.    Hol- 

UNOS.  Mr.  DsCoHciHi,  Mr.  Braolst, 

Mr.  Hxmz.  and  Mr.  Rockxtsllbk): 

S.  Res.  236.  A  resolution  expressing  the 

sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  ongoing 

International   negotiations   to   protect   the 

oaone  layer,  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  (CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BSMTSKM.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  KnuiT, 
Mr.  MrrcKKLL  and  Mr.  Wilson): 
S.  Res.  237.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  proposals  by 
the  Government  of  Canada  to  limit  the  abil- 
ity   of    foreign    companies    to    distribute 
motion  pictures  In  that  country,  and  the  re- 
lationship of  those  proposals  to  the  success- 
ful completion  of  a  Free  Trade  Agreement 
between  the  U.S.  and  Canada;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Dol*): 

S.  Res.  338.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 

taking  of  a  photograph  In  the  Chamber  of 

the  United  States  Senate:  considered  and 

agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BYRD: 
S.  Res.  339.  A  resolution  to  establish  the 
Interim  Office  of  Senate  Security:  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  1334.  A  bill  to  restrict  certain  U.S. 
contributions  to  international  organi- 
zations until  certain  actions  to  elimi- 
nate abuses  of  the  United  Nations 
system  are  undertaken  by  the  United 
Nations  Secretary  General:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

ABUSES  OP  THE  n.N.  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
force  the  United  Nations  to  end  a  his- 
tory of  flagrant  abuses  by  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Soviet  bloc,  abuses  that 
use  American  taxpayer  dollars  to  sub- 
sidize Soviet  espionage  against  the 
West  and  trample  the  international 
principles  of  the  U.N.  system. 

Last  year  I  offered  similar  langtiage 
as  an  amendment  to  the  continuing 
appropriations  resolution.  Events  since 
then  have  only  underscored  the  need 
for  strong  Senate  action  of  the  kind 
represented  by  this  bill.  We  have  all 
watched  In  horror  as  the  security 
breaches  of  our  Embassy  in  Moscow 
called  the  integrity  of  our  entire 
worldwide  system  of  Embassy  security 
into  question.  We  have  belatedly 
awoken  to  the  potential  Intelligence 


threat  posed  by  the  new  Soviet  Embas- 
sy complex  on  Mount  Alto. 

Now.  as  our  colleague  Senator  Bos 
KASTDf  has  revealed,  the  U.N.  Secre- 
tary General  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar  is 
apparently  granting  the  Soviet  bloc  a 
waiver  on  an  April  1986  U.N.  hiring 
freeze  so  they  can  replace  104  of  their 
nationals  working  in  the  Secretariat. 
This  would  also  allow  the  Soviet  to 
funnel  in  dozens  of  new  intelligent^ 
operatives  to  replace  the  25  we  ex- 
pelled from  their  mission  to  the 
United  Nations  last  year:  And  it  per- 
petuates the  "ownership"  of  certain 
Secretariat  jobs  by  the  Soviets,  who 
are  not  U.N.  civil  servants,  who  are  al- 
lowed to  specify  the  slots  through 
which  their  short-term  national  em- 
ployees are  rotated.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Secretary  General  does  not  yet  take 
our  concern  about  Soviet  abuse  at  the 
United  Nations  seriously. 

We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  Intel- 
ligence threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  bloc 
employees  of  the  United  Nations.  To 
address  this  security  problem,  the  U.S. 
Government  has  taken  some  first  and 
encouraging  steps.  For  example.  Con- 
gress has  imposed  limits  on  the  travel 
rights  of  these  agents  posing  as  diplo- 
mats. The  administration  has  expelled 
identified  Soviet  intelligence  opera- 
tives working  at  the  United  Nations. 
We  even  caught  one.  Gennadly  Peo- 
dorovich  Zakharov.  redhanded  and  ar- 
rested him. 

We  must  let  the  Secretary  General 
know  that  the  flagrant  abuses  of  the 
U.N.  system  practiced  by  the  Soviet 
bloc  will  no  longer  be  tolerated  by  the 
U.S.  Senate.  American  taxpayer  dol- 
lars will  no  longer  go  to  subsidize 
Soviet  subversion  of  international  or- 
ganizations and  fulfillment  of  Soviet 
intelligence  objectives  against  the 
United  States.  This  bill  is  tough,  it  Is 
clear,  it  is  to  the  point. 

I  tirge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  look 
at  this  issue.  The  Senate  has  spoken 
strongly  on  matters  of  American  secu- 
rity, on  protecting  our  secrets  from 
Soviet  intelligence.  The  Senate  sup- 
ports the  legitimate  objectives  of  the 
U.N.  system.  If  we  want  to  continue 
both,  we  must  take  action  to  end  the 
damage  to  t>oth  these  interests  repre- 
sented by  current  Soviet  practices  and 
U.N.  policy.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  this  effort  and  to  cosponsor 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  tmanlmous 
consent  that  an  excerpt  of  a  report  en- 
titled "Soviet  Presence  in  the  U.N. 
Secretariat"  by  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
Senate,  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
well  as  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1334 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
Representative*    of   the    United    State*    of 
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America  in  Congre**  auembled.  That  fifty  retary  General  to  make  favorable  reference  an  intemaUonal  civU  servant  of  the  United 

percent  of  the  funds  made  available  for  the  to  sUtemenU  of  Soviet  leaders  or  announce-  Nations,  to  discharge  these  functions  and 

Fiscal  Year  1988  by  any  provision  of  law  to  ments   of   the  Central   Committee.   Docu-  regulate  my  conduct  with  the  interests  of 

meet  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  ments  supporting  Soviet  Interests  are  en-  the  United  Nations  only  In  view,  and  not  to 

for  assessed  contributions  to  the  United  Na-  tered  Into  UN  records  and  later  presented  as  seek  or  accept  any  instructions  In  regard  to 

tions  and  Its  specialized  agencies  may  not  be  a  UN  document  In  Soviet  propaganda  place-  the  performance  of  my  duties  from  any 

obligated  until  the  President  certifies  to  the  ments.  Oovemment  or  other  authority  external  to 

Congress  that  significant  progress  has  been  Key  Soviet  personnel  have  been  placed  in  the  Organization." 

made  within  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  UN  offices  responsible  for  UN  relations  with  .xinw 

in  ellmlnatlnr  nongovernmental  organizations  and  Soviet  ^  rkjulatioh  i.» 

(1)  the  use  of  salary  remission  arrange-  front    groups.    Nongovernmental    organlza-  The  Soviet  Union  is  effectively  using  the 

menu  whereunder  the  nationals  of  member  tlons  such  as  the  World  Peace  Council  par-  UN  Secretariat  In  the  conduct  of  Its  foreign 

states  serving  as  employees  of  the  United  tlclpate  In  UN  activities.  Soviet  Interest  In  relations,  and  the  West  is  paying  for  most  of 

Nations  Secretariat  or  any  of  its  specialized  these  groups  stems  from  their  ability  to  in-  It.  In  contrast  with  Western  members  whose 

agencies  are  required  to  turn  over  their  sala-  fiuence  UN  debate  and  the  domestic  politi-  citizens  normally  work  as  international  civil 

rtes    to    their    national    governments    and  cal  process  In  their  own  countries.  servants,  Soviets  in  the  UN  sjrstem  are  part 

retain  only  a  portion  of  the  salary  paid  to  Approximately  one-fourih  of  the  Soviets  of  a  large  and  complex  system  designed  to: 

them  by  the  United  NaUons;  in  the  UN  Secretariat  are  intelligence  offi-  —Determine  how  to  integrate  UN  activi- 

(3)  the  excessive  use  of  secondment  by  cers  and  many  more  are  co-opted  by  the  ties  with  other  foreign  policy  and  Intelli- 

member  states  whereunder  nationals  of  the  KGB  or  GRU.  All  Soviets  In  the  Secretariat  gence  efforts. 

member  states  serving  as  employees  of  the  must  respond  to  KGB  requests  for  assist-  —Identify  the  specific  positions  in  the  UN 
United  Nations  Secretariat  or  the  special-  ^^ce.  The  Soviet  intelligence  services  use  system  that  can  contribute  to  those  efforts. 
Ized  agencies  are  seconded  to  such  employ-  their  UN  assignments  to  collect  information  —Secure  and  keep  targeted  positions, 
ment  on  fixed-term  contracts  and  not  al-  (,„  UN  activities:  to  spot,  assess,  and  recruit  —Manage  the  work  of  Soviet  citizens  hold- 
lowed  to  become  regular  career  employees  agents;   to   support   worldwide    intelligence  ing  ujj  jobs. 

of  the  United  Nations,  with  a  view  to  imple-  operations:    and    to    coUect    scientific    and  xhe   lines   of   authority   for  this  system 

mentlng  the  recommendaUons  of  the  Group  technical  Information  of  value  to  the  USSR,  begin  In  Moscow  with  the  PoUtburo  and  nm 

of  18  with  respect  to  llmlU  on  the  use  of  se-  Soviet  subversion  of  UN  programs  have  through  the  Foreign  Ministry,  the  KGB, 

condment:and               .,,.,,,  bene  prevented  on  occasion  by  strong  US  gj^^  qru  to  the  Soviet  Missions  In  New 

(3)  the  blatant  control   of  nation^  of  protests  and  action  of  UN  officials.  Secre-  y-^.    Geneva.    Paris.   Vienna,   and   other 

member  sUtes  serving  as  employees  of  the  ^„y  General  Perez  de  Cuellar  has  thwarted  .y    '  ^^j,  m,  ^^^^^  headquarters.  The 

United  Nations  Secretariat  or  the  special-  ^^^  govlet  personnel  moves,  but  he  is  de-  ^^t  m^oM  l^t^  ^recUyronteol  the 

Ized  agencies  through  regular  supervis  on.  j^nt  on  Soviet  support  for  UN  diplomat-  |S2^|^^cH^nI  eZloy^by  the  United 

consulUtlon.  and  evaluation  o   such  nation-  ^efforts.  The  SovleU  will  maintain  a  dis-  Satio^wid  ItTJ^^Sb^  Mer^«  In S 

als  of  member  states  by  their  permanent  ^^^^^  advantage  In  the  United  Nations  untU  [^!"°?te  IJfe^avrmi^^ntrol  ^r 

ml»ions  to  the  United  Nations  or  to  the  ^^^j,  diplomatic  and  inteUlgence  efforts  are  thiS^-^^S.  ^ente  r^Sd  S  th^  KGB 

specialized  agencies  o^he  United  Nations.  ^^^^^  ^^  systematic,  long-term  Western  ^f  iJ^vTwitfen"??  ofeT^tS  ^  laSS? 

Soviet  Presehce  iM  THE  UN  Secretariat  '  opposition.         „   .^  ^  „  ^.             ^  ..  Bloc  employees.  Thus.  Western  delegaUons 

snoiABY  SovieU  m  the  UniUd  Nation*  and  xU  spe-  j^^  ^^^  only  the  large  Soviet  delegations 

^^    c     ,  .  r,  .     V;#    ..     ,        .      .»,  cialiged  agencie*.  by  oivanizatton  tn  1984  and  the  Third  World  majority  in  the  United 

The  Soviet  Union  te  effectively  using  the  Number  <>r  Nations   but  also  anTrganLatlon  of  800 

^.,^7';^rt*h^W«.Tnavn°/fo^SM  Oryani^atiort                                    SovieU  S^pT^^thln    Ite   bureaucracy    who    have 

relations,  and  the  West  Is  paying  for  most  oi  t^»«i                                                   77^     »^"t'  ^                   

it.  The  800  Soviets  assigned  to  the  United               ^°^ H?  ^^  Plf«<»  J>y-  '^  "'^f.^lL'^f.Iff  "" 

Nations     as     international     civil     servants  united  Nations.  New  York.  Geneva.  '*?Jff ^X'^'^^h'^ivi  IS^ 

report  directly  to  the  Soviet  missions  and  Vienna.  Nairobi  etc                                 469  ^^  Soviets   comprehensive  approacn  to 

are  part  of  an  organization  managed  by  the  inl^^onH^'i^c^eiiir- Agenilj;  ''"' f?*^,„'^^ ,Tt^  ^"^^^S' E^t 

Soviet  Foreign  Ministry.   InteUlgence  serv-  riAEA]  Vienna                                            69  ™«"^  ^  unique  in  the  UN  system.  Soviet 

ices,   and   the   Central   Committee  of   the  international  ClvilA^iati^i^"  Oiianl-  '^!!?!^*'  placements  "^nect  o^«'*",S«'**J 

C^ommunlst  Party.  The  SovleU  have  gained        zation  [ICAQ],  Montreal 30  obJecUves    in    propaganda,    acquislUon    of 

significant      advantage      over      the      West  international     Labor     Organization  Western  technology,  and  Intelligence  acUvi- 

through  their  comprehensive  approach  to        [ILO],  Geneva 43  ties.  In  the  Security  Council  and  the  Oener- 

the  strategy  and  tactics  of  personnel  place-  international  Maritime  OrgaJoization  al  Assembly,  the  SovieU  seek  positions  from 

ment  and  their  detailed  plans  for  using  the        (IMOI,  London 8  which  they  can  protect  or  promote  Mos- 

Unlted  Nations  to  achieve  Soviet  foreign  international      Telecommunications  cow's  broad  political  and  Intelligenee  objec- 

poUcy  and  InteUlgence  objectives.                          Union  [ITU].  Geneva 11  tlves. 

Soviet  and  Eastern  Bloc  personnel   use  United   Nations   Development   Pro-  In  addition  to  their  comprehensive  ap- 

thelr  positions  to  promote  a  broad  range  of        gram  [UNDPl.  New  York 4  proach  to  placement,  the  SovieU  maintain 

foreign  policy  objectives  in  the  United  Na-  United  Nations  Educational.  Scien-  effective  control  over  their  citizens  in  the 

tlons    and    iu    specialized    agencies.    They  tific,    and    Cultural    Organization  xjjf  system.  Most  Western  employees  are 

gather  Information  to  provide  early  warning        [UNESCO).  Paris 59  career  international  civfl  servanU  on  con- 

of  possible  UN  actions  and  are  involved  In  United     Nations     Children's     Fund  tract  with  the  United  Nations.  Soviet  citi- 

shaplng  conference  papers  controlling  the        tUNICEP),  New  York 4  zens  are  first  carefiUly  selected  for  a  specif ic 

flow  of  news  to  staff  and  delegations,  influ-  United  Nations  Institute  for  Train-  function   and   often   stay   on   that  career 

endng     delegations      seeking      Secretariat  ing  and  Researeh  [UNTTAR),  New  track,    rotating    on    short-term    contracU 

advice,  and  aiding  Soviet  dlplomaU  during        York 1  among  asslgnmenU  in  International  organl- 

conference  and  other  deliberations.  Western  United  Nations  Relief  Refugees  In  zations  and  related  Soviet  ministry  sloU.  No 
diplomau  have  protested  specific  Instances  the  Near  East  [UNRWAl.  Beirut....  1  ^t-,.--,  state  or  erouo  of  sUtes  can  match 
of  Soviet  staff  abus^.  but  no  comprehenisve  Universal  Postal  Union  lUPU).  thf  combination  of  expertise  and  placement 
effort  has  been  undertaken  by  the  United  Berne 4  ^_j._,  „,  j^.  janvi^t  iTninn  &nd  the  East- 
Nations  to  enforce  UN  Charter  and  Secre-  Worid  Health  Organization  tWHOl.  ^-^  .„  ,i,„  tto  .«til^ 
Uriat  staff  reguUtions  that  prohibit  em-        Geneva 51  *'™  °i?^ "  ^^,  Jv^^^ 

e^i^*^/"*"  "^  ""  '"•^  "'  ''''''  •""  ^^Uonlwi^l'i^v^'"'  °^'            6  Pe'l^^elT^S'e  S^'^J^J^t  L^^dtJ 

Soviet  employees  use  the  United  Nations  World  Meteorol^jgical  Oiiiiiiiuon  ~"!l!P""°/Jf.  I^.tfJJiL' nTt^^l^S 

to    support    Soviet    propaganda    activities        [WMOl.  Geneva 17  M°'^,y"' ^^^^^^'^^^JJ^^  "^J^ 

world^de.   Soviet   S«^reUriat   officials   re-  World         Touri«n         OrganlzaUon  *?".,S^°".i" '^.f.^^^i^  tJ^Vr'im  ^T 

celve  instructions  directly  from  Moscow  on        tWTOl,  Madrid 6  Uckbacks  they  '^^„^™'°  *^*^,  ^^  ^^'l 

propaganda  placemenU  for  coverage  in  the  Soviet  Presence  in  the  UN  Secretariat  These  funds  »™  Vf^.^/^^  "J,^' ^^5" 

soviet  media  and  to  arrange  for  the  UN  Sec-  .-Members  of  the  SecreUrlat  shall  sub-  ^'"^  Propaganda,  and  InteUlgence  acUvi- 

scrit>e  to  the  following  oath  or  declaration:  I 

.  This  report  wa.  prepared  for  the  Select  Com-  solemnly  swear  (undertake,  affirm  promise)     ^__                                    „,^ta.u« 

mltu«  on  ^Uisenoe  by  elemenU  of  Uie  0.8.  Intel-  to   exerelse    In    all    loyalty,    discretion,    and  .  See  appendix  A  for  details  of  Uie  orru^aUoo 

licence  community.  conscience  the  funcUons  entrusted  to  me  as  that  control*  Soviet  UN  Secretariat  employees. 
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hM  ipaelftc  obJacUvca  and  de- 
tailed plana  oooocmlnt  lU  partldpaUon  In 
the  UN  ajntcaa.  Tha  SovleU  aervlng  In  the 
UM  cyatam  ha«a  f CNir  baalc  obJaeUvea: 

-ProBOta  aoTlat  and  allied  IntereeU  in 
the  United  NaUona. 

—Spread  Soviet  propacanda. 

— Uae  atatua  to  Influence  individuals  and 
groupa  within  member  statea. 

— Undartaka  intelligence  operatlona. 

a«0»raM4cai  DittrUtution  cj  UN  SUff 

In  IMT  the  admlaiton  of  30  new  members 
to  the  United  Natlona  prompted  UN  Gener- 
al Aaasmbly  oonaideratlon  of  the  equitable 
diatributlon  of  poaltloiM  in  the  UN  Secretar- 
iat. The  General  Amembly  recommended  to 
the  Secretary  General  that  repreaenUtion 
of  new  members  be  Increased  by  ilvlnc  pref- 
erence in  hiring  to  nationals  of  "undeirepre- 
santed"  oountrtea  and  by  increastng  the 
number  of  fixed-term  contracts,  by  which 
officials  of  governments  are  loaned  or  "sec- 
ooded"  to  the  United  Nations  for  a  fixed 
number  of  years. 

The  Secretary  General  responded  by  or- 
dertog  publication  of  a  report  each  year 
that  shows  the  representation  in  the  UN 
Secretariat  by  country  and  posts.  Including 
all  political  poaU  (P-1  and  higher),  and  by 
developing  a  system  of  desirable  ranges  for 
spedflc  oountrtea  and  regions  baaed  on  pop- 
ulatfcms.  cultural  tradition,  political  system. 
and  UN  contribution.  Prom  the  beginning, 
the  ITnlted  Statea  and  Western  Europe  have 
been  overrepresented.  and  the  Third  World 
and  the  Eastern  Bloc  have  been  underrepre- 
aented. 

The  trend  of  the  last  30  years  has  been  to 
Increase  the  number  and  proportion  of 
Third  World  and  Eastern  Bloc  nationals. 
Since  the  UN  Secretariat  has  increased  in 
siae,  the  number  of  Western  Secretariat  of- 
ficials also  has  increased,  but  their  propor- 
tion In  the  Secretariat  and  their  dominance 
of  the  Institution  have  decreased. 
Promotiacr  Soviet  InUnatt 

Soviet  and  Eastern  Bloc  personnel  in  the 
UN  Secretariat  uae  their  positions  to  pro- 
mote Soviet  and  Eastern  Bloc  interests  in  all 
phases  of  UN  action.  Their  efforts  begin 
with  gathering  Information  to  provide  early 
warning  of  possible  UN  actions  and  do  not 
end  until  the  final  report  has  been  dissemi- 
nated. Soviet  and  Eastern  Bloc  personnel 
are  Involved  in  shaping  conference  papers, 
controlling  the  flow  of  news  to  staff  and  del- 
egationa.  influencing  delegations  seeking 
Secretariat  advice,  and  aiding  Soviet  dlplo- 
mata  during  oonferencea  and  other  dellbera- 


Tfke  Ki^back  Svttem 

The  Soviet  Union  receivea  about  $20  mil- 
lion per  year  In  salary  kickbacks  from  Soviet 
emptoyeea  in  the  United  Nations  and  Its  spe- 
rtaWawd  agendea.  Although  this  sum  does 
not  cover  the  full  coat  of  Soviet  participa- 
tion in  the  United  Natlona.  it  is  a  major  sub- 
tidf  for  Soviet  diplomatic  and  Intelligence 
efforta. 

The  kickback  system  did  not  begin  as  a 
falnilated  aebeme  but  rather  as  a  Soviet 
Government  responae  to  the  ruffled  feath- 
ets  of  Soviet  ambassadors  jealous  of  the  per- 
quMtea  of  their  offlcea.  In  the  early  IBMs 
the  Ambaasador  to  Austria  complained  that 
young  diplomats  recently  graduated  from 
college  and  working  for  International  orga- 
Diaationa    were    getting    three    times    his 
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salary.  Worse,  the  youngsters  were  buying 
Western  cars.  As  a  member  of  the  Central 
Committee,  the  Ambaasador  got  the  support 
of  his  oolleaguea.  and  the  practice  of  salary 
kickbacks  waa  b<>g^in 

An  Identical  kkikhafli  system  Is  at  work 
throughout  the  United  Nations.  Each  posi- 
tion in  the  UN  Secretariat  Is  assigned  a  rank 
and  pay  grade  equivalent  to  that  in  the 
Soviet  Mission,  which  Is  roughly  comparable 
to  an  Individual's  diplomatic  status.  No 
matter  his  rank  or  grade,  each  Soviet  em- 
ployee Is  required  to  turn  over  his  entire  UN 
salary  to  a  finance  clerk  in  the  Soviet  Mis- 
sion. The  clerk  then  pays  the  Soviet  Secre- 
tariat employee  the  standard  hard  currency 
salary  paid  to  mission  personnel  of  the  same 
rank  plus  10  percent.  If  the  Soviet  resides 
outside  the  Soviet  compotmd.  he  also  re- 
ceives an  apartment  allotment.  The  pay- 
ment usually  does  not  meet  the  actual 
rental  expenaea.  The  hard  currency  contri- 
bution Soviets  make  to  the  UN  pension  fund 
Is  turned  over  to  the  Soviet  mission  when 
they  leave  the  UN  Secretariat. 

tarty  Waminp.— Each  Soviet  Secretariat 
employee  has  his  UN  work  reviewed  by  the 
Soviet  mission  for  analysis  and  comment.  In 
addition,  the  KGB  has  sccess  to  some  UN 
code  cables,  some  of  which  are  copied  and 
sent  to  Moscow.  Though  these  efforts,  the 
Soviet  mission  is  aware  of  the  Initiation  of 
Secretariat  actions  and  is  able  to  Intervene 
early  on  when  the  substance  of  the  recom- 
mendations are  more  easily  Influenced. 
Early  warning  also  gives  Soviet  diplomats 
longer  leadtlmes  to  prepare  for  a  meeting. 

Conjermce  />r»para«on.— Groundwork  for 
major  UN  conferences  begins  years  In  ad- 
vance with  the  Secretariat's  preparation  of 
the  baalc  documents  for  discussion.  Soviet 
and  Eastern  Bloc  personnel  are  In  a  position 
to  share  these  documenU  to  favor  their  gov- 
ernments' positions.  Soviet  employees  dl 
rectly  Influenced  key  conference  documents 
for  the  UN  Special  Sessions  on  Disarma- 
ment In  New  York  and  the  UN  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD)  in 
Belgrade  in  1983.  The  UNCTAD  document 
was  such  an  egregious  distortion  of  Sovlet- 
versus-Westem  aid  efforts  that  It  drew  a 
sharp  US  proteat. 

N«yo*  Serptce— The  Soviets  have  tried  to 
gain  control  of  the  Political  Information 
and  News  Services  (PINS)  established  by 
the  United  Nations  to  provide  Secretariat 
staff  and  member  states  with  synopses  of 
media  reporta.  Supervision  of  PINS  was  as- 
signed to  the  office  of  UN  Secretariat  Under 
Secretary  General  Viacheslav  Ustinov,  who 
delegated  the  editiorial  responsiblUtiea  to 
his  special  assistant.  Viktor  Andreyev. 

Control  of  PINS  gives  the  SovieU  an  op- 
portunity to  select  and  edit  press  items. 
Review  of  PINS  products  Indicates  an  anti- 
US  bias  and  an  absence  of  unfavorable  cov- 
erage of  the  Soviet  Union.  Por  example, 
during  the  US  election  In  the  fall  of  1984. 
PINS  used  selective  coverage  from  US  news- 
papers to  support  the  Soviet  position  that 
President  Reagan's  arms  control  proposals 
were  motivated  by  campaign  politics. 
HUtort  of  Soviet  Pretenct  in  the  UN 
Secretariat 

Soviet  activities  since  the  founding  of  the 
United  Nations  In  1945  indicate  that  USSR 
participation  has  evolved  through  three 
phases: 

—Prom  1945  to  1954.  Moscow  sent  few  of 
Ita  people  to  serve  In  the  Secretariat,  and 
thoae  sent  tended  to  be  senior  officials  re- 
sponsible for  monitoring  UN  activities. 

-Prom  1954  to  1970.  The  SovleU  estab- 
lished themaelvea  In  key  Secretariat  posi- 


tions and  developed  tactics  to  shape  Secre- 
tariat activities  to  meet  their  needs. 

—From  1970  to  the  present.  Moscow  re- 
fined iU  system  of  personnel  placement  and 
control  so  that  SovleU  in  the  Secretarial 
function  reasonably  well  as  adJuncU  of  the 
Soviet  Poreign  Ministry  and  Intelligence 
services. 

Before  1954  the  Soviet  Government  con- 
sidered the  United  Nations  a  pro-US  organi- 
sation and  was  unwilling  to  commit  re- 
sources to  It.  Tht  government  also  feared 
that  giving  Soviet  citiaens  the  status  of 
international  cMl  servanU  would  lead  to  de- 
fections. Consequently,  only  a  few  well- 
screened  Soviet  officials  were  employed  In 
the  UN  Secretariat,  and  only  a  handful  of 
KGB  officers  were  imder  UN  cover. 

In  195S  Nlklta  Khrushchev  recognised 
that  the  trend  toward  decolonisation  would 
mean  the  admlaslon  of  a  large  number  of 
newly  Independent  states  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  would  transform  the  character 
of  the  organization.  The  Soviet  Poreign 
Ministry  responded  with  new  Interest  to  the 
United  Nations  by  enlarging  IU  Department 
of  Internationa]  Organizations  and  creating 
new  sectors  to  deal  with  disarmament  and 
International  economic  organizations.  A 
Khrushchev  demand  for  a  more  equal  rep- 
resentation in  the  Secretariat  caused  a  push 
for  UN  positions,  which  Initially  were 
staffed  by  poorly  qualified  Individuals. 

As  the  SovieU  gained  more  UN  poeta  the 
pool  of  qualified  people  with  UN  experience 
Increased.  More  scceptable  candidates  were 
provided  for  vacanlcies,  and  the  KGB 
became  Increasingly  subtle  In  seeking  ad- 
vantageous positiorts  for  IU  officers.  The 
800  SovleU  currently  employed  In  the 
United  Nations  reflect  this  focus  on  Increas- 
ing the  quality  and  Influence  of  Soviet 
placementa 

Injluence  on  Other  Celepafions.— Secretar- 
iat staff  offlclaU  are  often  asked  for  advice 
and  assistance,  particularly  by  Third  World 
delegations.  Such  exchanges  allow  the  Sovl- 
eU In  the  Secretariat  to  Influence  the  pres- 
entation of  positions  of  friendly  Third 
World  delegations.  SovieU  in  the  Secretar- 
iat also  use  third-country  nationals  to  sound 
out  Third  World  or  Western  countries  on 
proposals  the  USSR  wanU  to  Introduce.  By 
taking  these  soundings  through  third-coun- 
try nationals  and  then  having  a  client  spon- 
sor the  Initiative,  the  SovleU  avoid  some  the 
disadvantages  of  Soviet  sponsorship. 

Support  for  J#eefinp«.— Soviet  and  Eastern 
Bloc  persoimel  also  use  their  positions  to 
assist  their  delegations  attending  UN  meet- 
ings. These  ef forU  provide  small  but  signifi- 
cant advantages.  Por  example,  the  Soviet- 
dominated  Office  of  Conference  Services 
gives  Soviet  diplomaU  the  advance  copy  of 
speeches  that  are  prepared  for  the  Inter- 
preters. The  SovleU  also  receive  advance 
copies  of  documenU  prepared  for  the  offi- 
cial record  of  UN  meetings,  which  facilitates 
their  preparations. 

Soviet  Secretariat  staff  members  do  not 
hesitate  to  manipulate  UN  procedures  to 
favor  the  SovleU  and  their  allies.  Diulng 
the  1988  UN  General  Assembly  (UNGA) 
debate  on  China's  representation  In  the 
United  Nations.  Viktor  Leslovskly.  who  waa 
serving  as  a  special  assistant  to  Secretary 
General  U  Thant.  drew  a  formal  protest 
from  the  US  Mission  when  he  put  the 
United  States  in  a  disadvantageous  position 
on  the  speakers  list. 

Decorum  does  not  preclude  Soviet  UN  of- 
ficials from  providing  advice  to  Soviet  dele- 
gates during  UN  proceedings.  At  the  Janu- 
ary 1982  debate  on  the  Congo  Issue,  the 


Soviet  Under  Secretary  General  passed  five 
penciled  notes  to  Soviet  representative  Vale- 
rian Zorln.  drawing  complalnU  from  non- 
Communiat  delegates  that  the  action  was 
highly  Improper. 

SovieU  in  the  Secretariat  provide  internal 
UN  budget  Information  directly  to  the 
Soviet  representative  on  the  UNGA's  Plfth 
Committee,  which  Is  responsible  for  the 
budget.  In  technical  conferences.  Soviet  Sec- 
retariat officials  have  been  assigned  directly 
to  the  Soviet  delegation. 

Obtaining  UN  Aesovrce*.— SovieU  in  the 
UN  Secretariat  are  Instructed  to  get  back  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  USSR's  contribu- 
tion to  the  United  Nations.  Some  of  the  ac- 
tivities Include  getting  the  United  Nations 
to  sponsor  conferences  In  the  USSR  and  to 
publish  Russian  UN  documenU.  In  the  UN 
Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nization (UNESCO).  SovieU  are  diverting 
programs  to  the  USSR  Intended  for  under- 
developed countries. 

Soviet  Tactic*  for  Secarintr  VN  Jobt 

The  Soviet  Government  accomplishes  IU 
personnel  objectives  in  the  United  Nations 
through  a  combination  of  long-range  plan- 
ning and  dogged  persistence.  The  SovieU 
usually  begin  their  efforU  to  secure  sloU 
through  the  formal  UN  personnel  systems, 
but  they  also  use  a  variety  of  other  tactics 
to  gain  their  ends.  One  ploy  Is  to  remain 
geographically  underrepresented  in  the  Sec- 
retariat to  improve  their  chances  of  secur- 
ing desired  poata  If  the  SovieU  are  particu- 
larly interested  in  a  specific  position,  they 
will  present  a  well-credentialed.  outstanding 
candidate  for  the  post.  This  method  was 
used  In  securing  the  directorship  of  the  Dag 
Hammerakjold  Library  at  UN  headquarters 
In  New  York.  When  a  qualified  person  Is  not 
available,  a  resume  is  falsified.  Political 
preasure  also  Is  used  to  gain  persoimel  con- 
cessions. Por  example,  the  USSR  has 
blocked  the  transition  of  the  UN  Industrial 
Development  Organisation  into  a  special- 
ized agerKy  to  make  sure  a  deputy  director 
general  position  Is  reserved  for  the  Eastern 
Bloc  countries. 

The  SovleU  also  achieve  their  objectives 
by  ignoring  or  manipulating  the  ITN  vacan- 
cy notice  system.  As  Director  of  Personnel 
In  Geneva,  Oely  Dneprovsky  used  his  au- 
thority to  hire  locally  on  temporary  con- 
tract without  approval  from  New  York.  He 
moved  SovleU  or  their  allies  Into  key  posi- 
tions as  temporary  appointees  so  that  they 
could  subsequently  apply  as  internal  candi- 
dates The  SovieU  have  also  used  friendly 
third-country  nations  to  protect  their  sloU. 
Por  example  when  a  KGB  agent  who  was 
filling  a  senior  political  officer  slot  returned 
to  the  USSR  on  leave  for  a  year,  a  Spanish 
national  working  under  Soviet  supervision 
as  a  manual  laborer  was  shifted  to  fill  the 
slot  ad  Interim.  The  SovleU  have  also  been 
known  to  exclude  highly  qualified  third- 
country  candidates  from  consideration  to 
make  their  own  nations  look  better  and 
have  Intervened  at  the  hlgheat  levels  to  pro- 
tect Incompetent  Soviet  officials. 
Propoffanda  Placement 

The  SovieU  use  the  United  Nations  to 
support  Soviet  propaganda  activities  world- 
wide. Secretariat  officials  receive  instruc- 
tions directly  from  Moscow  on  placing  mate- 
rials or  stagtag  propaganda  evenU  for  cover- 
age in  the  Soviet  media.  Commimist  Party 
groups  in  the  secretariates  of  international 
organlaitlons  concentrate  on  the  use  of  UN 
poeta  for  Soviet  propaganda. 

SovleU  In  the  Secretariat  are  instructed  to 
arrange  for  the  UN  Secretary  General  to 


nudte  favorable  reference  to  the  statemenU 
of  Soviet  leaders  or  anouncemenU  of  the 
Central  Committee.  The  SovleU  circulate 
these  StatemenU  and  a  wide  variety  of  deci- 
sions and  anouncemenU  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment as  UN  documenU,  which  are  then 
reported  In  Soviet  media  as  having  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  United  Nations.  As  a 
matter  of  practice,  the  United  Nations 
allows  documenU  of  any  delegation  to  be 
entered  in  the  record  and  circulated  as  offi- 
cial UN  documenU.  The  fact  that  the  docu- 
menU have  been  circulated  In  the  United 
Nations  is  used  by  the  Soviet  press  and 
other  media  in  a  way  that  gives  the  Soviet 
propaganda  placement  more  credibility. 

The  Soviet  delegation  explolU  UNESCO 
(or  propagandizing  Soviet  achievement  In 
agriculture,  science,  culture,  and  education 
and  the  advantages  of  the  Soviet  way  of  life. 
The  SovieU  use  the  organization's  pro- 
grams, international  forums,  information 
and  publication  activities,  and  IU  audiovis- 
ual services. 

The  party  committees  in  the  Soviet  com- 
munities in  New  York,  Geneva.  Paris,  and 
Vienna  are  actively  involved  In  Soviet  prop- 
aganda activities.  The  party  structure  Is 
made  up  of  the  SovieU  In  the  embassy,  con- 
sulate, the  trade  mission,  and  groups  from 
the  secretariaU  of  each  international  orga- 
nization. Each  group  has  a  propaganda  com- 
mittee that  meeU  to  discuss  practice  steps 
for  attaining  Soviet  propaganda  objectives. 
One  or  more  representatives  of  each  com- 
mittee attends  the  main  propaganda  com- 
mittee meeting  once  a  month.  The  main 
committee  meeting  is  chaired  by  the  Ambas- 
sador, who  is  assisted  by  the  Party  Secre- 
tary, whose  instructions  come  from  the  Cen- 
tral Committee. 

The  Ambassador  holds  periodic  meetings 
to  review  the  progress  of  the  propaganda 
program  and  to  discuss  plans  for  increasing 
the  effort.  Occasionally,  an  official  of  the 
Cadres  Abroad  Department  of  the  Central 
Committee  vlsiU  the  UN  representing  him- 
self as  a  member  of  a  delegation  to  an  inter- 
national organization  or  conference,  but  ac- 
tually his  mission  is  to  discuss  the  propa- 
ganda activities  conducted  within  the  secre- 
tariaU of  international  organizations. 
Support  of  Soviet  Interests  Outside  the 
United  Nations 

Soviet  Secretariat  employees  use  their  po- 
sitions to  influence  not  only  the  diplomatic 
activity  within  the  United  Nations  but  also 
the  groups  and  individuals  within  member 
states.  To  accomplish  this  objective,  they 
are  fcxnislng  particularly  on  nongovernmen- 
tal organizations  (NOOs)  associated  with 
the  United  Nations  and  Soviet  front  groups. 

NOOs.— Groups  such  as  the  World  Peace 
Council  participate  In  a  wide  variety  of  UN 
activities  to  bring  nonofflcial  views  and  in- 
formation to  member  states.  NOO  repre- 
sentatives may  attend  conferencs  as  observ- 
ers; submit  papers,  which  become  part  of 
the  official  record:  and  at  times  speak  at 
meetings.  The  NGOs  are  targeU  because  of 
their  potential  to  influence  UN  debate  and 
because  of  their  Interaction  in  the  political 
processes  of  their  countries. 

International  Year  of  Peace 

Preparations  under  way  for  the  1988 
International  Year  of  Peace  (lYP)  are  an 
example  of  the  ability  of  the  SovleU  in  the 
Secretariat  to  influence  organizations  out- 
side the  UN  system.  The  UNGA  proclaimed 
1968  as  International  Year  of  Peace  and  In- 
vited member  states  to  participate  In  IU  ob- 
servance, Soviet  Under  Secretary  General 
Ustinov  was  assigned  responsibility  for  the 


project.  His  UN  staff  is  soliciting  funds  for 
the  project  and  organizing  regional  meet- 
ings of  nongovernmental  organisations.  In 
this  way,  individuals  and  groupa  will  partici- 
pate In  a  UN  project  without  suspecting 
that  the  effort  is  managed  by  a  Soviet. 

The  SovleU  have  key  personnel  in  offlcea 
responsible  for  UN  Secretariat  relations 
with  nongovernmental  organizations.  In 
New  York.  Anatoly  Mkrtchyan  heads  the 
External  Relations  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Information.  At  UNESCO. 
Assistant  Director  General  Sema  Tanguiane 
personally  approves  the  list  of  Invitees  to 
UNESCO  nongovernmental  meetings.  In 
Geneva.  Political  Officer  Vladimir  Soloviev 
is  in  charge  of  seminars  and  relations  with 
NGOs  In  the  Information  Service. 

Front  Groups.— The  KGB  and  the  Central 
Committee  actively  promote  the  coimectlon 
between  UN  and  Soviet  fnmt  organizations 
such  as  the  World  Peace  Council  (WPC). 
Soviet  Secretariat  employees  also  attempt 
to  get  high-level  UN  repreaentation  at  meet- 
ings and  conferences  sponsored  by  front  or- 
ganliKtlons.  When  WPC  President  Romesh 
Chandra  vislU  the  United  Nations,  Soviet 
personnel  in  the  Secretariat  are  Instructed 
from  Moscow  to  coordinate  the  visit  and  ar- 
range meetings  with  the  UN  Secretary  Gen- 
eral and  the  preaidenU  of  the  Security 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly. 

The  SovieU  use  the  UN  imprimatur  and 
funds  to  lend  credibility  and  prestige  to 
Soviet  front  organizations  involved  in  Mos- 
cow's peace  offensive  in  the  Third  World 
and  Western  Europe.  The  front  organiza- 
tions participate  in  the  meetings  of  major 
UN  committees,  subordinate  organizations, 
regional  commissions,  and  spedalized  agen- 
cies. They  are  in  contact  with  the  Secretary 
General  and  departmenU  of  the  Secretariat. 
/nteUipence  Openifioiu 

Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  SovieU 
In  the  UN  Secretariat  are  intelligence  offi- 
cers. Moreover,  many  other  SovieU  are  co- 
opted  by  the  KGB  and  GRU.  AU  SovieU  in 
the  UN  system  must  re«K>nd  to  KGB  re- 
quesU  for  assistance. 

In  the  early  years  of  Soviet  participation 
In  the  United  Nations,  Moscow  placed  a  few 
Intelligence  officers  in  New  York,  but  they 
were  not  very  successful  in  collecting  Infor- 
mation. The  KGB  and  GRU  Initially  used 
UN  positions  only  as  a  cover  for  inteUigenoe 
activities.  Over  time.  Soviet  intelligence 
services  have  become  experienced  In  the  use 
of  the  UN  system  and  iU  persoimel  and  pro- 
gram resources  to  support  their  efforts. 
They  now  use  their  UN  aolgnmenU  and  the 
organization  itself  to  collect  information  tax 
UN  activities;  to  spot,  assess,  and  recruit 
agents;  to  support  worldwide  intelligence 
operations:  and  to  collect  scientific  and 
technical  Information  of  value  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

No  Kid  StMff 

The  Youth  Porum.  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Swiss  Commission  for  UNESCO,  is  a 
tradition.  Since  1953,  500  schoolchildren 
from  the  four  comers  of  Switaerland  and 
bordering  French  regions  have  assembled  in 
Geneva  once  a  year  to  "play"  United  Na- 
tions. As  in  the  General  Assembly,  the 
young  people  are  grouped  by  the  countries 
represented  In  the  United  Nations  and 
debate  a  specific  topic  for  three  days. 

Por  25  years,  the  Porum  was  held  In  the 
Palace  of  Nations,  an  official  UN  buUding, 
which  gave  the  event  an  added  sense  of  au- 
thenticity. But  since  1978.  following  an  In- 
teresting and  revealing  incident,  the  forum 
has  been  held  at  the  International  Confer- 
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am  Center,  which  belongi  to  the  dty  of 
OenevA. 

The  topic  of  the  Fy>rum  that  year  wm 
~The  Chapter  of  the  United  Natlona  and 
the  Human  RlchU  Dedaratton."  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  flnt  day,  a  younc  boy  "rep- 
reeentlnc''  the  United  Arab  Bmlratee  mo- 
tloiMd  for  the  elimination  of  the  two  eeats 
occupied  by  the  Ukrainian  and  Byelonusian 
Soviet  SodalleU  RepubUea.  which  are  an  In- 
tecral  part  of  the  USSR.  He  considered  It 
unfair  that  the  Sorleta  three  votee  In  the 
General  A— imhiy— which  haa  been  the  case 
dnoe  the  United  Natlona  waa  eatabllahed  In 
IMA— when  they  are  the  greatest  vlolatora 
of  human  and  dvO  rlchta.  The  motion  was 
adopted. 

Thla  nonooneequential  play  acting 
■parked  a  high-level  Soviet  responae.  A 
SovlK  official  of  the  UN  preas  service  hap- 
pened to  aee  the  proceedings  and  reported 
them  to  the  Soviet  Ambaaaador.  The  next 
momlnc.  Ambaaaador  Zoya  IClronova  woke 
the  director  of  the  Palace  of  Nations  and  de- 
manded that  he  terminate  the  Forum.  The 
director.  Lulgl  Cottafavi  explained  that  the 
aaaembly  entailed  no  commitment  for  the 
United  Nations,  but.  when  the  young  people 
arrived  at  the  Palace  about  9  am.,  they 
found  the  doora  locked.  The  decision  has 
been  made  by  the  official  in  charge  of  con- 
ference servtcea.  Vladimir  Lobachev.  a 
Soviet,  without  conaultlng  the  director  of 
the  Palace.  The  young  people  had  lost. 
They  left  the  Palace  and  never  returned  to 
dlaturb  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  dlplo- 


Oover.— UN  staff  aaaignmenta  are  used  as 
cover  for  operatiooa  directed  at  the  host 
country  and  third  oountrlea.  UN  secretariat 
atatua  provldea  Intelligence  officers  with  the 
opportunity  to  travel  unencumbered  by  re- 
atrlctlona  Impoaed  on  Soviet  diplomats.  Fur- 
thermore. UN  identification  does  not  dis- 
close nationaUty,  which  allows  Soviet  UN 
employees  to  attend  profeaslonal.  academic, 
or  political  meetings  and  to  develop  contacts 
without  revealing  their  nationality. 

One  example  of  Soviet  use  of  UN  cover  in- 
volves Anatoliy  Andreyev,  an  Intelligence  of- 
ficer who  worked  aa  a  UN  librarian.  In  1»73 
Andreyev  met  a  civilian  employee  of  the  US 
military  at  a  librarians  conference  on  Long 
Island.  After  a  year  of  exchanging  unclassi- 
fied documents.  Andreyev  offered  to  help 
the  military  employee  financially  in  ex- 
change for  specific  classified  documents. 
Andreyev  left  the  United  SUtes  after  a 
quiet  protest  from  the  UN  mission. 

Another  ORU  officer.  KlrlU  ChekotiUo. 
worked  In  the  UN  Office  of  Political  and  8e^ 
curtty  Council  Affairs  for  the  Soviet  Under 
Secretary  Oeneral.  During  that  time,  Che- 
kotiUo also  traveled  around  the  United 
Stiktcs  visiting  various  research  Institutes. 
Using  the  coverage  of  a  Oerman  working  (or 
the  United  Nations  on  Law  of  the  Sea  nego- 
tiations, he  was  able  to  gather  information 
on  the  status  of  US  oceanographlc  research. 
When  the  United  States  pointed  out  these 
clandestine  activities  to  the  Secretary  Oen- 
eral. Chekotlllo  resigned  and  returned  to 
Ifoacow. 

Aecntitmenf.— The  preatlge  and  impor- 
tance of  a  UN  poat  for  European  and  Third 
World  diplomata  provide  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Soviets  to  meet  and  develop 
long-term  intelligence  sources  and  sgents  of 
Influence.  In  New  York.  Oeneva.  and 
Vienna  extended  contact  with  Africans  and 
Asians  does  not  arouse  the  suspicion  It 
would  in  the  diplomats'  home  capitals, 
where  Soviet  officers  may  be  under  heavy 
surveillance. 


The  United  Natlona  is  fertile  ground  for 
Soviet  recruitment  efforU.  SovleU  working 
in  the  UN  personnel  system  use  their  access 
to  personnel  records  for  spotting  and  iisrss 
Ing  poaalble  recruits.  UNESCO,  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA). 
UNCTAO.  and  other  UN  agencies  sponsor 
seminars  and  conferences  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  SovleU  In  the  secretariats 
control  or  monitor  the  inviutlons  to  these 
evenU.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  attendees 
are  targeU  for  Soviet  intelligence  officers. 

SovleU  In  the  UN  personnel  system  also 
help  their  agenU  get  UN  Jobs.  These  posU 
may  be  used  to  enhance  the  political  or  dip- 
lomatic career  prospecU  of  an  agent  of  in- 
fluence or  UN  employee  as  an  enticement  or 
reward  for  service.  The  SovleU  can  be  as  ef- 
fective in  a  negative  way,  they  prevent  pro- 
motions and  make  working  conditions  un- 
pleasant for  uncooperative  UN  employees. 

ThirdCountry  C^rotlofu.— Soviet  intelli- 
gence officers  use  the  headquarters  of  UN 
international  organizations  to  support  their 
third-country  operations.  Meetings  are 
planned  for  New  York.  Oeneva.  Vienna,  or 
Paris,  although  the  agent's  travel  and  busi- 
ness have  nothing  to  do  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. UN  conferences  held  In  these  cosmo- 
politan cities  allow  SovleU  extended  contact 
with  sgenU  with  whom  It  would  be  difficult 
to  meet  In  their  home  countries.  A  recent 
case  involved  Ame  Treholt,  a  prominent 
member  of  Norway's  UN  delegation  from 
1980  to  1982.  The  Norwegian  SUtes  attor- 
ney accused  Treholt  of  obtaining  NATO 
claaaifled  Information  and  passing  It  to  the 
SovleU.  He  met  his  KOB  case  officer  at  the 
UN  Library  In  New  York. 

ScienHfic  and  Technicai  CoUecflon.— The 
USSR  also  takes  advantage  of  iU  positions 
In  international  organizations  to  acquire  sci- 
entific and  technical  information  and  equip- 
ment. A  large  portion  of  the  individuals  who 
come  to  the  UN  Secretariat  from  the  State 
Committee  for  Science  and  Technology  and 
related  academic  Institutions  are  KOB  or 
ORU  personnel,  or  have  been  co-opted  by 
the  intelligence  services.  Soviet  tactics  vary 
from  simply  taking  hardware  and  shipping 
it  to  Moacow  to  arranging  for  international 
organisations  to  conduct  or  support  re- 
search that  fills  gaps  In  Soviet  technological 
knowledge. 

The  SovleU  use  the  UN  copying  facilities 
and  have  shipped  boxes  of  technical  litera- 
ture twck  to  the  USSR  at  no  cost  to  the 
Soviet  Oovemment.  As  the  SovleU  have  as- 
sumed more  responsible  positions  as  direc- 
tors of  research  programs,  they  have  been 
able  to  establish  daU  bases  of  specific  inter- 
est to  the  Soviet  Union,  again  at  UN  ex- 
pense. 

The  SovleU  began  using  the  UN  In  their 
scientific  and  technical  collection  effort  at 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  in 
the  late  19508.  Positions  acquired  in  IAEA  li- 
braries and  research  offices  gave  them  le- 
gitimate access  to  Western  equipment  and 
publications,  computer  systems,  software, 
and  daU  bases. 

Chemenko  the  UN  Delegate 

In  1974  Konstantln  Chemenko.  then 
Chief  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee's 
Oeneral  Department,  visited  the  United 
SUtes  as  a  member  of  the  Soviet  delegation 
to  the  UN  Special  Session  on  Raw  liCaterl- 
als.  He  was  Interested  in  how  the  UN  Secre- 
tariat worked  and  what  kind  of  technical 
services  were  provided.  He  also  was  Interest- 
ed In  (amUlarizlng  himself  with  US  auto- 
mated daU-proceasing  systems. 

Chemenko's  trip  to  Waahlngton  included 
a  tour  of  the  US  Oovemment  computer 


center.  In  the  briefing,  he  was  Introduced  to 
The  New  York  Times  DaU  Bank  system. 
The  system  was  queried  for  information  on 
Chemenko.  and  to  his  surprise  and  amuse- 
ment two  separate  press  items  came  up.  The 
news  Items  were  printed  and  given  to  the 
visitor.  The  next  week  the  wife  of  the  KOB 
Resident  aaalgned  to  the  New  York  Soviet 
Mlaalon  to  the  United  Natlona  began  uaing 
the  UN  computerised  DaU  Bank  Service  to 
tap  Into  The  New  York  Timea  DaU  Bank. 

APPawDix  A 
Soviet  OrganUation  in  the  United  Nations 
Soviet  ability  to  use  the  UN  Secretariat  aa 
an  Instrument  of  IU  foreign  policy  depends 
on  a  large  organixatlonal  structure  capable 
of  managing  the  800  Soviet  and  the  Eastern 
Bloc  citizens  working  in  the  United  Nations 
and  IU  specialized  agencies.  The  process 
begins  with  the  selection  of  personnel.  The 
Foreign  Ministry,  the  KOB.  other  minis- 
tries, and  the  party  Central  Committee  ap- 
paratus all  are  involved  In  the  process.  The 
Soviet  missions  to  the  various  UN  organiza- 
tions are  the  focal  poinU  for  managing  and 
evaluating  the  Soviet  employees  In  the  UN 
system.  Finally,  the  specific  plans  and  in- 
structions for  actions  In  the  United  Nations 
are  formulated  and  approved  In  Moscow  by 
the  Foreign  Ministry,  the  KOB,  and  the 
Central  Conunittee. 

The  Personnel  Selection  Proces* 

SovleU  do  not  apply  directly  to  the  United 
Nations  for  employment.  They  are  nominat- 
ed by  Moscow  and  "seconded"  or  loaned  to 
the  United  Nations  as  Soviet  Oovemment 
employees.  The  Office  of  Personnel  Admin- 
istration in  the  Foreign  Ministry  has  an 
International  Organization  Section  that 
acU  as  the  clearinghouae  for  appotntmenU 
to  the  UN  Secretariat.  The  UN  Information 
Office  In  Moacow  does  the  paperwork  for 
the  application.  Although  the  office  is  a 
formal  part  of  the  UN  Secretariat,  it  is 
sUffed  and  controlled  by  the  KOB. 

The  Office  of  Personnel  Administration  of 
the  Foreign  Ministry  manages  a  pool  of 
ministry  professional  and  clerical  employees 
whose  specialty  Is  International  organiza- 
tions, and  receives  nominations  from  other 
ministries  and  insUtutlons  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  office  malnUlns  contact  with 
the  UN  Office  of  Personnel  and  the  perma- 
nent missions  of  the  USSR  to  the  various 
UN  institutions.  The  Foreign  Ministry  noti- 
fies the  other  ministries  of  anticipated  UN 
openings  and  prepares  the  formal  nomina- 
tions for  the  Central  Committee.  Over  the 
years  s  quoU  system  has  emerged,  and  vari- 
ous ministries  have  come  to  regard  particu- 
lar Jobs  In  the  United  Nations  as  their  prop- 
erty. 

The  Foreign  Miniatry  provides  the  largest 
number  of  employees  for  UN  asslgnmenU. 
Foreign  Ministry  candidates  for  UN  posU 
are  drawn  from  three  main  sources:  the  sub- 
stantive offices  that  deal  with  the  United 
Nations,  foreign  service  officers  on  roUtion- 
ai  tours,  and  schools  sponsored  by  the  For- 
eign Ministry,  such  as  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Relations. 

The  KOB  and  ORU  provide  the  second 
group  of  candidates.  The  Office  of  Person- 
nel Administration  Is  In  constant  touch  with 
the  KOB.  The  paperwork  Is  done  by  the 
Foreign  Ministry  The  forms,  which  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Cadres  Abroad  Department  of 
the  Central  Committee,  provide  the  ficti- 
tious backgrounds  developed  by  the  KOB 
for  IU  personnel. 

Other  ministries.  sUte  committees,  and 
academic    Inatltutlons   also   provide   candi- 


dates to  the  UN  system  according  to  their 
functions.  For  example,  the  State  Commit- 
tee for  Science  and  Technology  contributes 
scientlsU  to  carry  out  IU  role  In  acquiring 
Western  technology,  and  the  Health  Minis- 
try provides  doctors  to  the  World  Health 
Organization. 

The  Communist  Party  Central  Committee 
apparatus  from  time  to  time  provides  per- 
sonnel for  particular  UN  Jobs.  The  key  of- 
fices are  the  International  Department, 
headed  by  Boris  Ponomarev,  and  the  Inter- 
national Information  Department,  headed 
by  Leonid  Zamyatin.  Stanlslav  Menshlkov 
of  the  International  Department  served  in 
the  economic  and  Social  Department  of  the 
UN  Secretariat  in  New  York  in  the  1970s. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  procedures  for 
personnel  selection,  an  extensive  network  of 
personal  contacU  influences  the  process. 
The  Permanent  RepresenUtive  in  New 
York,  Oeneva.  and  Vienna  have  consider- 
able Influence  In  nominating  proteges  for 
key  posU.  Prominent  pariy  and  Foreign 
Ministry  officials  find  Jobs  In  the  United 
Nations  for  their  relatives  and  friends.  In 
1983  three  children  of  high-level  Foreign 
Ministry  officials  worked  in  the  UN  Secre- 
Uriat  in  New  York. 

Bureaucratic  contesU  also  become  a  factor 
in  the  process  If  a  UN  Job  attracU  the  atten- 
tion of  more  than  one  ministry.  When  KOB 
officer  Viktor  Leslovskly  was  Invited  by  Sec- 
retary Oeneral  U  Thant  to  t>e  his  assistant, 
the  KOB  was  given  the  right  to  nominate 
his  successor  over  the  objections  of  the  For- 
eign Ministry.  Disputes  of  this  sort  are  re- 
solved at  the  highest  level  of  the  respective 
ministries.  Sometimes  the  Politburo  has 
been  required  to  resolve  confllcU  between 
the  KOB  and  the  Foreign  Ministry. 

The  Central  Committee  approves  all  can- 
didates for  UN  jol)s.  Once  the  nominations 
are  made  and  the  KOB  has  done  a  back- 
ground Investigation,  the  credentials  are 
submitted  by  the  Foreign  Ministry  to  the 
Central  Committees  Cadres  Abroad  Depart- 
ment for  further  screening.  The  nomination 
for  UN  Under  Secretary  Oeneral,  the  senior 
Soviet  position  in  the  United  Nations,  is 
submitted  to  the  Polltbiut). 

RoU  of  the  Mittion 

When  a  Soviet  citizen  reports  for  work  at 
a  UN  office  in  New  York,  Oeneva.  Vienna, 
or  elsewhere,  he  has  already  checked  In 
with  his  boss  In  the  Soviet  mission  to  the 
UN  organization.  The  Soviet  mission  In- 
strucU  him,  supervises  his  work,  evaluates 
his  performance,  monitors  his  loyalty,  and 
reporU  his  activities  to  Moscow.  The  Soviet 
mission  Is  the  link  between  the  Soviet  citi- 
zen and  the  Communist  Party  and  Soviet 
Oovemment. 

The  USSR  ambassador  to  a  UN  organiza- 
tion Is  the  formal  head  of  the  Soviet  organi- 
zation and  Is  responsible  for  the  overall  op- 
erations of  the  mission.  He  reports  through 
diplomatic  channels  to  the  Foreign  Minis- 
try. The  regular  diplomatic  work  of  the  mis- 
sion Is  organized  by  divisions  and  sectors 
that  parallel  the  UN  committees  and  Secre- 
tariat offices.  The  key  managers  for  diplo- 
matic activity  are  called  laaue  referenU. 
They  usually  are  foreign  service  officers  and 
handle  all  the  miasion  activity  related  to 
aubatantlve  Issues,  such  as  disarmament,  or 
to  functional  specialties,  such  as  personnel. 
KOB  and  ORU  officers  from  the  mission 
and  Secretariat  are  also  aaalgned  to  these 
sectors  for  cover  purt>oses  and  are  theoreti- 
cally required  to  apend  one-third  of  their 
time  on  diplomatic  work. 

The  Communist  Party  organization  con- 
stitutes the  second  major  control  mecha- 


nism. Each  Soviet  in  the  UN  Secretariat  be- 
longs to  a  party  group.  The  party  secretary 
ensures  that  all  decisions  of  the  Central 
Committee  are  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Soviet  community  abroad.  He  also  is  re- 
sponsible for  assuring  that  the  SovleU  in 
the  UN  Secretariat  use  their  UN  jobs  to  pro- 
mote current  propaganda  and  front  activi- 
ties directed  by  the  Central  Committee. 

The  third  mechanism  for  controlling  Sovl- 
eU in  the  Secretariat  is  the  mission  Security 
Officer,  who  Is  a  member  of  the  KOB.  His 
job  Is  basically  counterintelligence.  Assisted 
by  other  KOB  officers  and  InformanU  in 
the  various  offices,  he  monitors  the  activi- 
ties of  all  SovleU  in  the  mission  and  the 

The  fourth  set  of  links  to  SovleU  in  the 
Secretariat  involves  the  Individual's  home 
organization,  ministry,  state  committee,  or 
component.  The  lines  of  communication  of 
ministries,  which  only  occasionally  send 
people  to  International  organizations,  are 
generally  weak  and  informal,  but  control 
mechanisms  can  be  extremely  strong,  as  In 
the  case  of  the  KGB. 

THE  KOB  has  a  separate  chain  of  com- 
mand and  communications  ouUide  the  mis- 
sion referent  system  that  links  directly  to 
Moscow.  The  standard  Soviet  practice  Is  to 
place  a  KOB  officer  as  the  second  senior 
Soviet  official  in  a  Secretariat  office.  He  is 
then  In  a  position  to  free  other  KOB  and 
ORU  officers  under  his  supervision  in  the 
United  Nations  for  their  Intelligence  activi- 
ties. Individuals  are  managed  by  the  Resi- 
dent through  the  KGB  structure.  Other  So- 
vleU, including  their  Soviet  non-KGB  su- 
pervisors, have  little  knowledge  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  these  officials  and  exert  no  au- 
thority over  them. 

KGB  use  of  Soviet  SecreUriat  employees 
Is  managed  directly  by  the  KGB  officers  in 
the  Secretariat  or  from  the  mission.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  KGB  simply  asks  the 
Soviet  for  information  concerning  specific 
intelligence  requiremenU  on  the  political  or 
economic  conditions  in  countries  of  UN  dlp- 
lomaU  or  third-country  Secretariat  employ- 
ees. Sometimes  the  Soviet  Is  required  to  ini- 
tiate contact  and  report  the  information. 
The  KOB  also  dlrecU  Soviet  Secretariat  of- 
ficials to  obtain  employment  In  the  United 
Nations  for  individuals  recruited  by  the 
KGB. 

SovleU  in  the  Secretariat  also  use  the  Sec- 
retariat employees  from  Eastern  Bloc  coun- 
tries and  client  states.  Eastern  Bloc  employ- 
ees routinely  check  with  Soviet  supervisors 
when  they  are  unsure  of  the  Soviet  line  and 
need  guidance  on  how  to  handle  their  UN 
work.  When  an  Eastern  Bloc  employee  is  fa- 
vorably placed  to  accomplish  a  Soviet  objec- 
tive, he  Is  given  direct  instruction  from 
Soviet  supervison  in  the  Secretariat. 
Reporting  and  Work  for  the  Mission 

The  divisions  and  sectors  within  the  mis- 
sion parcel  out  their  work  to  the  SovleU  in 
the  Secretariat.  Using  Secretariat  research 
and  library  facillUes.  the  Secretariat  em- 
ployees draft  contributions  to  mission 
cables.  SovleU  in  supervisory  positions  in 
the  United  Nations  use  their  non-Soviet  em- 
ployees to  support  their  mission-related 
projecU. 

The  Soviet  Secretariat  employees  form  an 
integral  part  of  Soviet  mission  operations. 
On  each  issue  or  project,  the  potential  Sec- 
retariat contribution  is  considered  at  the 
outset.  SovleU  In  the  Secretariat  sometimes 
take  the  Initiative  in  suggesting  strategy 
and  tactics  for  the  use  of  Secretariat  re- 
sources and  the  UN  mantle  of  legitimacy  in 
support  of  Soviet  objectives. 


Each  Soviet  In  the  Secretariat  haa  report- 
ing requiremenU  beyond  the  scope  of  his  re- 
sponse to  specific  KOB  requesU  or  his  regu- 
lar Input  through  the  mission  sector.  The 
SovleU  in  the  United  Nations  must  report 
every  contact  with  foreigners  including 
work-related  meetings  and  social  occasions. 
To  avoid  being  seen  and  having  to  complete 
a  report,  the  SovleU  make  a  point  of  not 
meeting  Western  friends  in  the  restaiuanU 
or  coffee  shops  in  UN  buildings. 

Evalvation 
The  SovleU  in  the  UN  Secretariat  are 
within  the  personnel  evaluation  system  of 
the  Soviet  Oovemment.  The  miasion  and 
local  party  committee  provide  the  standard 
personnel  evaluation  reports  on  Soviet  Sec- 
retariat personnel.  The  KGB  and  ORU  pre- 
pare a  separate  evaluation  report  to  which 
the  Soviet  supervisors  in  the  United  Nations 
or  the  mission  make  pro  forma  contribu- 
tions. The  mission's  evaluation  includes  sev- 
eral parU.  including  a  description  of  the  job 
and  an  evaluation  of  performance.  The  sul)- 
stantive  part  is  provided  by  the  sector  or  di- 
vision chief  In  the  mission.  The  party  secre- 
tary and  KOB  security  officer  In  the  mis- 
sion also  add  commenU,  and  the  Soviet  su- 
pervisors in  the  Secretariat  report  on  the 
employee's  work  in  the  United  Nations. 

In  addition,  each  Soviet  employee  Is  re- 
quired to  complete  an  annual  report  of  his 
activities  within  the  Secretariat.  The  report 
contains  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  par- 
ticular UN  slot  to  the  Soviet  operation  and 
of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  orga- 
nizational setup  and  provides  suggestions 
for  improvemenU.  The  senior  SovleU  report 
on  the  overall  operations  of  their  offices,  or. 
in  the  case  of  the  Under  Secretary  Oeneral, 
on  the  whole  Soviet  operation  in  the  UN 
Secretariat.  The  analysis  of  these  reporU  by 
the  Personnel  and  Finance  Sector  In  the  De- 
partment of  International  Organizations  in 
the  Foreign  Ministry  provides  the  basis  for 
the  long-range  plans  for  allocation  of  Soviet 
personnel  in  the  UN  Secretariat. 

Instructions  From  Moscow 
Soviet  Secretariat  employees  regularly 
visit  the  mission  to  get  Instruction  from 
their  supervisors.  As  a  general  nile,  the  For- 
eign Ministry  instructions  to  the  Soviet  mis- 
sion are  sufficient  to  guide  the  conduct  of 
Secretariat  employees.  The  Foreign  Minis- 
try usually  assumes  that  these  instructions 
will  also  Initiate  specific  action  by  SovleU  in 
the  Secretariat.  Foreign  Ministry  personnel 
in  the  Secretariat  occasionally  receive  spe- 
cific instructions  requiring  them  to  contact 
particular  foreign  diplomaU  with  whom 
they  have  close  relationships  to  gather  in- 
formation or  lobby  on  a  specific  Issue.  The 
Foreign  Ministry  and  KOB  communication 
systenis  are  used  by  the  International  De- 
partment of  the  Central  Committee,  headed 
by  Boris  Ponomarev,  to  send  Instructions  by 
special  cable  to  SovleU  in  the  Secretariat 
concerning  UN  support  for  Soviet-controlled 
front  organizations. 

Leonid  Zamyatin  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee's International  Information  Department 
Is  concemed  with  propaganda,  and  the 
Cadres  Abroad  Department  manages  the 
party  mechanism  within  the  Soviet  delega- 
tions abroad.  Both  of  these  Central  Com- 
mittee offices  use  the  foreign  Ministry  and 
KGB  communications  systents  and  some- 
times send  cables  to  the  exclusive  attention 
of  particular  SovleU  in  the  UN  Secretariat. 
The  KOB  and  ORU  maintain  a  communi- 
cations system  separate  from  Foreign  Minia- 
try channels.  KOB  headquarters  instrucU 
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the  RMldent.  who  dMU  dlracUy  wtUi  KOB 
oftlocn  in  Um  UN  aMraUrtet. 


Sonitt  tnUmt  in  UN  OomponenU 

Over  the  paat  M  ymn,  the  Sovleta  have 
(toreloped  «  ■timtcdc  spproech  to  the  ptace- 
ment  of  their  ptraonnel  within  the  UN 
lyitain.  Analjnls  of  the  funotlona  of  UN  of- 
fleae  and  evldenoe  of  Soviet  Interecta  by  the 
Idaoement  of  pereonnel  reveal  the  foUowlnf 
raotlvee  and  Intereat  In  particular  UN  of- 
ftoea. 

TH»  UN  Seeretaftel  in  New  York 

The  Kiecutlve  Office  of  the  Secretary 
Oeneral  provldaa  staff  cupport  to  the  Secre- 
tary Oenetal.  manacea  hia  peraonal  activl- 
tlM.  and  baa  direct  aoceaa  to  any  office  In 
the  UN  ayatan  tat  the  Secretary  Ooieral'i 
name.  Thla  haa  been  a  KOB  slot  since 
Viktor  Lwinvlrly  became  an  aailatant  to  U 
Ttaant.  Today.  Ouennadl  TevataTlev  monl- 
ton  theae  actlvitlea  and  haa  acccaa  to  all 
persoimel  reoorda  and  appUcatlona  for  UN 
employment. 

The  Department  of  Political  and  Security 
Council  Affairs  la  responsible  for  assisting 
the  Secretary  Oeneral  In  his  relations  with 
the  Security  Council  and  haa  a  broad  man- 
date to  deal  with  political  lasuea.  According 
to  Trnrve  Ue.  In  1M0  the  Big  Five  powers 
agreed  that  the  top  poat  would  be  held  by  a 
Soviet  national.  The  Under  Secretary  Oen- 
eral In  charge  of  that  department  has 
always  been  a  Soviet.  Under  Secretary  Oen- 
eral Ustinov  first  served  In  the  United  Na- 
tkma  in  the  late  19S0s.  The  department  has 
15  Sovleta  and  haa  been  the  primary  focus 
of  political  Influence  and  intelligence  oper- 
atkm  In  the  Secretariat  in  New  York. 

The  Department  of  Conferences  Services 
fontalns  the  laigeat  contingent  of  Soviets  in 
New  York.  A  high  proportion  of  KOB  and 
ORU  officers  serve  in  this  department.  The 
Soviet  tranalators  are  together  in  one  Rtis- 
slan-language  section,  where  the  Soviet  su- 
pervlsora  can  free  the  KOB  officers  to  do 
their  "other  work."  as  it  U  tailed  in  the 
United  Natkma.  The  Soviets  are  also  Inter- 
eated  in  the  Dag  Hammerakjold  Library  be- 
cauae  it  providea  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
US  technical  pubUcaUona  and  lets  KOB  and 
ORU  officers  travel  throughout  the  United 
Statea  and  meet  people  with  access  to  vast 
ooUactlona  of  technical  literature. 

The  KOB  U  vitally  Intereated  in  the 
Office  of  Personnel  for  aoceaa  to  personnel 
filea  and  applications  for  UN  employment. 
This  gives  the  Sovleta  considerable  leverace 
over  applicants  and  providea  information  on 
poaalble  character  weaknesses  and  financial 
difficulties  of  current  employees.  The  office 
also  malnlalna  information  on  personnel 
disputes  within  the  Secretariat  and  deals 
with  disgruntled  employees. 

The  Financial  Servicea  Office  helpa  the 
extremely  eoat-oonacloua  Soviets  to  keep  UN 
expenses  and  contributions  under  control. 
The  Ministry  of  Finance  puts  experts  on 
budget  planning  and  accounting  in  this 
office  to  aid  Soviet  delegatea  on  the  UN 
budget  committee.  The  KOB  la  interested  In 
monitoring  how  the  Soviets  in  the  Secretar- 
lat  yend  their  money  to  assure  that  the 
USSR  gets  every  penny  of  hard  currency 
kickback  from  ita  UN  employeea. 

Soviet  participation  in  the  Department  of 
Legal  Affairs  is  designed  to  control  from 
within  the  Secretariat  attempts  to  expand 
the  UN  mandate.  A  Soviet  has  held  the  Di- 
rectorship of  the  Codification  Division  since 
196A;  particular  intereats  are  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  negotlattona  and  the  review  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty.  A  defector  reports  that  the 


office  alao  deala  with  legal  questions  per- 
taining to  emplojrment  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures for  promotions  and  has  information 
on  private  monetary,  marital,  and  employ- 
ment dlfflcultlea  of  UN  emplojreea,  which 
are  of  Interest  to  the  KOB. 

The  Department  of  Public  Information  Is 
a  focal  point  for  propaganda  and  Intelli- 
gence efforta.  Anatoly  ICkrtchyan  Is  direc- 
tor of  the  External  Relations  Division  and 
handles  relations  with  nongovernmental  or- 
ganisations and  the  program  that  brings 
graduate  students  from  all  over  the  world 
for  a  UN  work-study  program.  Theae  actlvl 
tlea  are  Important  to  the  KOB  and  the  Cen 
Ural  Committee  for  recruitment  and  for  sup- 
porting their  front  organisations.  The  de 
partment  as  a  whole  has  relatively  few  Sovi 
eta  at  present  but  It  is  a  high  priority  for 
future  Soviet  placements  because  It  man 
agea  the  UN  information  offices  worldwide, 
maintains  contacts  with  JoumallsU  and  the 
media,  and  publishes  much  of  the  UN  pro- 
motional literature. 

OenevQ,  Vienna,  ParlM.  and  Nairobi 

Soviet  activities  in  the  New  York  compo- 
nent are  only  part  of  the  overall  effort  in 
the  United  Nations  and  Its  specialised  agen- 
dea.  Since  the  1920s  the  Soviets  have  been 
active  In  technical  and  scientific  organisa- 
tions. In  19M,  when  they  Joined  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the  Soviets 
began  their  concerted  effort  to  provide  staff 
to  International  organizations  with  aoceas  to 
western  technology. 

OenetHL— The  Oeneva  office  of  the  United 
Nations  is  the  center  for  research  and  dis- 
cussion of  North-South  Issues  and  Is  the  site 
of  more  than  a  dosen  specialized  UN  agen- 
cies and  affUlated  bodies  in  which  the  Sovi- 
ets disseminate  propaganda  and  collect 
technical  information. 

A  Soviet  national.  Oely  Dneprovsky,  was 
particularly  successful  in  placing  personnel 
In  the  UN  Oeneva  office.  In  spite  of  press 
publicity  regarding  his  alleged  KOB  connec- 
tions, Dneprovsky  was  appointed  chief  of 
personnel  In  1978.  By  the  end  of  his  tenure 
in  1983.  he  had  worked  effectively  behind 
the  scenes  to  oust  Westerners  and  to  put 
UN  personnel  functions  In  Oeneva  In  the 
hands  of  the  Soviets  and  their  allies.  Disre- 
garding UN  personnel  rules,  he  gave  the 
largest  division— Conference  services— to  a 
Soviet. 

Soviet  staff  members  try  to  discredit  west- 
em  aid  programs,  promote  Soviet  Ideologi- 
cal doctrine  on  economic  Issues,  and  present 
the  Soviet  domestic  economy  In  a  favorable 
light,  while  protecting  the  USSR  from 
Third  World  criticism  and  demands  for  aid. 
This  has  been  accomplished  through  pre- 
publication  censorship  of  official  UN  docu- 
menta,  alteration  of  statistics,  and  pressure 
on  Western  or  Third  World  UN  employees 
to  follow  the  Soviet  line.  The  Sovleta  also 
take  advantage  of  the  vast  array  of  techni- 
cal Information  in  the  technical  libraries  of 
the  UiUted  Natioiu  and  Its  specialized  agen- 
cies. Soviet  employees  routinely  photocopy 
documents  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Mission. 

Vienna.  -The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Weat- 
em  nations  have  shared  a  mutual  Interest  in 
nonprollferatlon  Issues.  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  partlci[>atlon  gives 
the  Soviets  a  chance  to  monitor  some  as- 
pects of  nuclear  programs  In  the  West  and 
developing  countries  as  well  as  to  try  to  ac- 
quire Western  technology.  The  Soviets  have 
high-level  posts  staffed  by  people  technical- 
ly and  politically  qualified  to  exploit  the  In- 
formation available  In  the  Institution. 

The  SovleU  use  the  UN  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Organization  (UNIDO)  not  only  to 


acquire  technology  through  participation  in 
the  work  of  the  organization  but  also  to  try 
to  circumvent  US  and  COCOM  controls  on 
technology  transfer  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  SovleU  attempt  to  get  UNIDO  to  spon- 
sor development  projects  in  client  states 
that  use  advanced  computers  and  Industrial 
proceaaes.  The  purchase  of  the  equipment 
through  UNIDO  and  shipment  to  Eastern 
Europe  allow  the  Soviets  to  obtain  US  tech- 
nology and  get  the  United  NaUons  to  pay 
for  it. 

/HirU.— Moscow  has  effectively  and  con- 
sistently exploited  UNESCO  programs  In 
education,  science,  and  communications. 
UNESCO  U  tailor-made  for  Soviet  Initia- 
tives designed  to  Influence  media  content, 
particularly  in  the  Third  World,  to  esUbllsh 
contact  with  influential  persons  in 
UNESCO-interested  fields,  and  to  gain  spe- 
cific technical  information.  The  Soviets 
have  developed  contacts  with  Secretariat  of- 
ficials responsible  for  publication  and  broad- 
caating  and  have  targeted  UNESCO  Infor- 
mation services  as  a  vehicle  for  disseminat- 
ing Soviet  propaganda. 

The  senior  Soviet  in  the  Secretariat.  As- 
sistant Director  Oeneral  Sema  Tangulane.  is 
a  tough  bureaucrat  in  his  third  tour  in 
UNESCO.  Tangulane  has  great  influence 
over  the  employment  process  in  the  Educa- 
tion Sector  and  approvea  lists  of  individuals 
Invited  by  UNESCO  to  represent  nongov- 
ernmental organisations  at  all  UNESCO 
meetings. 

ATolroftt-The  UN  office  provides  staff  for 
the  UN  Enviroiunent  Program  and  the  UN 
Center  for  Human  Settlements.  The  Soviets 
have  the  largest  delegations  to  the  UN  insti- 
tutions, and  their  presence  contains  a  high 
proportion  of  KOB  officers.  The  Soviets 
take  frequent  trips  to  other  African  coun- 
trlea. 

The  senior  Soviet  in  the  UN  Center  for 
Human  Settlements.  Sergei  Stepanov,  sees 
his  real  Job  as  Inltating  and  developing  UN 
projects  for  "like-minded  socialist  coun- 
tries." 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  SrMMg): 

S.  1335.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  City 
of  Rocks  NatioQAl  Reserve  in  the 
State  of  Idaho,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

cmr  or  rocks  natiom al  rksxxvb 
•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am.  with  my  collea^e.  Sena- 
tor Steve  Symms.  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  will  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion and  development  of  the  City  of 
Rocks  area  in  southern  Idaho  by  es- 
tablishing a  national  reserve. 

The  City  of  Rocks  area  is  imique  to 
the  people  of  Idaho,  to  the  people  of 
the  West,  and  to  the  entire  Nation  due 
to  its  rich  historical  significance.  But 
the  management  of  this  area  is  not  a 
new  issue  to  the  people  of  Idaho.  We 
have  had  various  proposals,  and  stud- 
ies since  the  early  1970's.  I  conducted 
a  hearing  on  a  bill  to  establish  the 
City  of  Rocks  National  Monument  in 
December  1976.  I  know  that  this  issue 
has  been  troublesome  in  finding  a  so- 
lution. The  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  is  a  far  cry  from  the  one  intro- 
duced in  1975  for  a  32,000-acre  nation- 
al monument.  The  present  bill  is  a 


third  of  the  size,  to  be  managed  and 
administered  by  the  State  and  local 
people.  The  acreage  figiire  in  our  bill 
is  10.320  acres  of  which  3.960  acres  of 
BLM  lands  and  3.040  acres  of  Forest 
Service  lands  would  be  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  along 
with  the  possible  acquisition  of  3.320 
acres  of  private  lands  if  the  owners 
agree  to  sell.  All  lands  would  then  be 
transferred  to  State  or  local  Jurisdic- 
tion for  numagement  and  administra- 
tion if  adequate  protections  are  guar- 
anteed. The  map  Is  being  prepared  and 
will  be  available  for  distribution  short- 
ly. We  are  willing  to  make  the  effort 
to  secure  the  proper  level  of  Federal 
involvement  and  support  If  the  State 
and  local  governments  agree  to  do 
their  share. 

The  City  of  Rocks  might  best  be  de- 
scribed as  a  mirage  rising  up  out  of  the 
high  desert  country,  a  spectacle  of 
granite  rock  eroded  into  cathedrals, 
towers,  bathtubs,  and  cones.  One  of 
the  630-foot-tall  Twin  Sisters  is  a  spire 
2V4  billion  years  old.  Archeologists  tell 
us  that  prehistoric  people  lived  among 
the  strange  formations  In  these  Albion 
Mountains  of  southern  Idaho. 

But  the  history  of  the  last  century  is 
perhaps  most  relevant  to  our  interest 
in  the  City  of  Rocks  today. 

By  the  mld-1800's  the  great  west- 
ward migration  of  European-Ameri- 
cans began  to  make  an  impact  on  the 
land  and  the  history  of  this  Nation. 
The  movement  of  thousands  of  emi- 
grants across  the  plains  and  moun- 
tains into  the  Far  West  was  a  dramatic 
event  imduplicated  in  our  history.  The 
2.000  miles  of  land  traversed  included 
dry  plains,  rugged  mountain  ranges, 
and  parched  deserts  inhabited  by  no- 
madic, often  hostile.  Indians.  The  te- 
nacity, bravery,  and  energy  of  those 
pioneers  is  legendary  in  the  annals  of 
American  achievement.  The  westward 
overland  migration  was  of  tremendous 
importance  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  new  communities 
bom  out  of  this  frontier  movement 
were  for  decades  to  have  a  profound 
impact  on  the  economic  growth  of  our 
Nation. 

The  overland  migrations  were  com- 
posed of  three  distinct  population 
movements:  The  optimistic  pioneer 
farmers  moving  into  the  fertile  valleys 
of  California  and  Oregon;  the  perse- 
vering Mormons,  searching  for  an  area 
where  they  might  live  in  peace;  and 
the  hordes  of  "forty-niners"  heading 
West  with  visions  of  quick  and  easy 
wealth.  Thus,  the  westward  migration 
of  Americans  resulted  from  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  and  motives,  but 
beneath  it  all  was  a  desire  to  improve 
one's  prospects  for  "the  good  life," 
whether  expressed  in  terms  of  land, 
gold,  or  simply  the  freedom  to  pursue 
happiness. 

The  most  significant,  longest,  and 
most  heavily  traveled  route  of  over- 
land migration  during  the  19th  centu- 


ry was  that  known  as  the  "Oregon  and 
California  Trail."  It  was  the  sole 
artery  of  overland  travel  to  Oregon, 
and  became  the  most  important  access 
route  to  the  California  gold  rush  terri- 
tories in  1849. 

Immigrants  traveling  to  Oregon  and 
California  used  a  single  trail  as  far  as 
the  Great  Basin.  After  they  had 
crossed  the  Rocky  Movmtains,  those 
headed  for  California  left  the  Oregon 
Trail  and  made  their  way  to  the  Pacif- 
ic by  a  variety  of  routes. 

The  early  pioneers  were  constantly 
searching  for  new  travel  routes,  avoid- 
ing menacing  barriers  such  as  the  Salt 
Desert,  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  the 
marshes  along  the  upper  Raft  River. 
City  of  Rocks,  sometimes  called  Silent 
City  of  Rocks,  owes  much  of  its  histor- 
ical significance  to  the  proximity  of 
these  historic  routes.  The  first  practi- 
cable route  to  California  north  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  passed  directly 
through  the  City  of  Rocks  area. 

The  City  of  Rocks  area  provided  im- 
migrants with  a  passage  around  the 
hazardous  marshes  on  the  upper  Raft 
River,  as  well  as  good  campsites, 
water,  and  pasturage  for  their  ani- 
mals. Their  arrival  at  City  of  Rocks 
was  usually  an  occasion  for  rest  and  an 
interesting  respite  from  the  arduous 
journey.  As  the  emigrants  climbed 
among  the  unusual  rock  formations, 
they  recorded  their  names  on  the 
eroded  granite  faces,  and  in  time  these 
rocks  became  covered  with  the  names 
of  past  travelers.  Members  of  the 
trains  not  only  added  their  names  to 
the  roster,  but  searched  the  rocks  for 
the  names  of  relatives  and  friends  who 
had  preceded  them  westward. 

As  migration  increased  in  1849,  the 
three  supply  centers— Ports  Laramie, 
Bridger,  and  Hall— proved  inadequate 
for  travelers'  needs.  Thus,  many  emi- 
grants continued  on  to  the  Mormon 
community  of  Salt  Lake.  In  1848,  a 
new  cormection  with  the  California 
Trail  was  established  from  the 
Mormon  settlement  to  a  junction 
south  of  Twin  Sisters  In  Emigrant 
Canyon.  This  route  later  was  known  as 
the  Salt  Lake  cutoff,  although  it  was  a 
longer  route.  The  relationship  of  the 
City  of  Rocks  area  to  the  various  emi- 
grant trails  provided  the  basis  for  des- 
ignating the  area  as  a  national  historic 
landmark  [NHL]  in  1966  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  The  NHL  pro- 
gram emphasizes  the  preservation  of 
those  nationally  significant  resources 
associated  with  our  Nation's  history. 
National  historic  landmarks  are  af- 
forded a  measure  of  protection  under 
the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
of  1966. 

During  the  years  when  westward  mi- 
gration was  at  its  height— as  in  1862, 
when  at  least  52,000  people  passed 
over  the  California  Trail— there  were 
few  major  conflicts  between  the  pio- 
neers and  the  Indians  of  this  locality. 
Pocatello's  band,  who  inhabited  the 


City  of  Rocks  area,  were  members  of 
the  Shoshoni  Tribe,  the  most  widely 
dispersed  linguistic  group  of  North 
American  Indians.  Unlike  other  Sho- 
shoni bands.  Pocatello's  group  were  in- 
clined to  restrict  access  through  their 
domain— particularly  in  1862  when 
most  emigrant  parties  had  to  follow 
other  routes.  The  subsequent  influx  of 
white  miners  into  Idaho  became  an  ir- 
ritating factor  to  the  Indians,  and  ap- 
parently this  Irritation  was  all  that 
was  needed  to  touch  off  the  Snake 
War  of  1864-68,  a  clash  fiu-ther  west. 
The  war,  however,  seemed  to  put  an 
end  to  the  widespread  conflicts  be- 
tween whites  and  Indians,  and  it 
opened  the  way  for  more  permanent 
settlement  in  southern  Idaho. 

Even  before  the  California  gold  rush 
started,  prospectors  were  extending 
the  search  for  new  bonanzas  all  over 
the  West.  Eventually  their  hunting 
grounds  became  the  entire  region  west 
of  the  Mississippi— the  Rockies,  the 
Great  Basin,  and  the  Colorado  and  Co- 
lumbia Plateaus.  One  source  of  miner- 
al wealth  was  the  rugged  Idaho  region. 
When  the  Idaho  mines  were  opened  in 
the  1860's,  a  demand  for  supplies  was 
created  that  led  to  the  beginning  of 
freighting  from  the  Utah  settlements 
along  the  Salt  Lake  cutoff.  The 
freight  wagons  passed  Emigrant 
Canyon  and  then  turned  northward, 
entering  the  Snake  River  Valley  near 
Oakley. 

Kelton.  UT.  became  the  main  ship- 
ping terminus  for  southwestern  Idaho 
after  the  Central  Pacific  and  the 
Union  Pacific  railroads  were  complet- 
ed. At  this  time  a  nimiber  of  freight 
and  stage  routes  were  established; 
John  Halleys  stageline  began  regular 
servlce  from  Kelton  to  Boise  City, 
along  the  Kelton  Road,  to  cormect  the 
southern  Idaho  region  with  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railway.  At  the  junction 
of  the  Kelton  Road  and  the  California 
Trail  lay  one  lone  stage  station,  the 
remnants  of  which  can  be  seen  in  the 
study  area  today. 

The  legislation  we  introduce  today 
has  three  primary  objectives.  These 
are: 

PROTXCT  AlfD  IMTERTIIXT  SIOHIFICAin  COLTUBAL 

Rcsotmcxs 
Wagon  ruts  dating  from  the  19th- 
century  emigrant  overland  migration— 
commonly  known  as  the  California 
Trail,  remnants  of  a  stage  line  station 
and  original  homestead  buildings,  and 
pioneer  inscriptions  on  some  of  the 
rocks  are  the  major  cultural  resources 
that  would  be  managed  principally 
under  this  objective.  Currently  impro- 
tected,  these  resources  are  vulnerable 
to  vandalism  and  iiuulvertent  damage 
from  incompatible  uses. 

MANAGl  aaCRKATIOK  USE  TO  raOVHW  A  HIGH 
QOAUTT  RECREATION  EXPERIEWCt 

This  would  be  realized  by  managing 
public  use  of  the  area  to  eliminate  con- 
flicting   recreation    activities    and    to 
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protect  the  environment  from  degra- 
dation due  to  recreation  use.  Indis- 
criminate off-road  vehicle  [ORV]  use 
preaently  conflicts  with  nonmotorised 
users  and  contributes  to  vegetation  de- 
struction and  soil  erosion.  Indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  firearms  in  the  area  pro- 
vides obvious  safety  haxards  for  visi- 
tors. Uncontrolled  camping  and  hiking 
also  contribute  to  resource  damage 
through  firewood  cutting,  tent-site 
trenching,  inadvertent  trail  develop- 
ment, and  subsequent  erosion.  Poor 
climbing  practices  damage  the  rocks. 
Potential  problems  exist  between  the 
recreation  visitors  and  private  land- 
owners in  the  form  of  trespass,  proper- 
ty damage,  and  recreation  use— live- 
stock conflicts.  The  absence  of  basic 
developments  such  as  toilets,  drinking 
water,  and  picnic  tables  detracts  from 
the  visitor's  recreation  experience. 

PKOTBCT  AMD  MAUfTAIlf  aCXXIC  QUAUTT 

The  present  landscape  generally  pro- 
vides an  aesthetically  pleasing  setting 
in  which  recreation  use  occurs.  The 
fact  that  the  landscape  largely  ap- 
pears today  as  It  did  when  the  pioneer 
emigrants  passed  through  the  area 
provides  the  modem  visitor  with  a  cer- 
tain sense  of  "Idnshlp"  with  events 
that  are  now  historically  important. 
Qradng  and  crop  production  as  cur- 
rently practiced  do  not  detract  from 
the  scenic  quality.  However.  Utter  and 
modem  graffiti  are  discordant  ele- 
ments in  the  scene  and  the  subdivision 
of  lots  for  residential  development  rep- 
resents a  potential  threat  to  the  integ- 
rity of  the  natural /pastoral  landscape. 
Other  potential  intrusions  are  oil  and 
gas  development  and  mineral  exploita- 
tion. Uncontrolled  vehicular  travel 
contributes  to  the  proliferation  of 
ORV  trails  that  now  crisscross  the 
area. 

Mr.  President,  the  method  we  have 
chosen  to  solve  the  problem  is  to  take 
the  recommendation  of  local  citizens: 
a  study  of  the  alternatives  presented 
by  the  National  Park  Service  as  a 
result  of  my  request  in  the  99th  Con- 
gress: and  the  suggestion  of  State  and 
local  government. 

The  establishment  of  a  national  re- 
serve would  formalize  a  Pederal-State- 
private  cooperative  effort  to  protect 
and  develop  this  historical  area  and 
provide  for  commitment  of  Federal 
and  State  funds  with  State  manage- 
ment of  the  area  under  the  terms  of  a 
comprehensive  plan.  This  idea  has 
precedence  in  law  at  several  areas  in 
the  country.  The  most  notable  of  the 
affiliated  areas  are  Ebey's  Landing  Na- 
tional Historical  Reserve.  Ice  Age  Na- 
tional Scientific  Reserve,  and  Pine- 
lands  National  Reserve. 

Mi.  President,  we  are  introducing 
this  bill  as  a  focusing  of  the  discussion 
on  the  proper  development  and  pro- 
tection of  this  nationally  significant 
area.  We  have  attempted  to  consoli- 
date the  views  of  the  people  on  this 
issue.     We     welcome     comment     and 


Input.  I  ask  uiumimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rscoito. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  1339 

Be  it  enacted  tty  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repreaentativet    of   the    United    State*    oj 
America  in  Congret*  attembUd, 
SROSTTms 

Sscnoii  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"City  of  Rocks  NaUonal  Reaerve  Act  of 
19«7". 

Sk.  2.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  esUblished  the 
City  of  Rocks  National  Reserve  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "reserve").  In  order  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  significant  cultural  re- 
sources; to  manase  recreational  use;  to  pro- 
tect and  maintain  scenic  quality;  and  to  in- 
terpret the  nationally  significant  values  of 
the  reserve. 

(b)  The  reserve  shall  Include  approximate- 
ly ten  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  as  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
"Boundary  Map,  City  of  Rocks  National  Re 

serve,  Idaho",  numbered and  dated 

.  The  map  shall  be  on  file  in  the  of- 
fices of  the  National  Park  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Offices  of  the 
Oovemor,  State  of  Idaho. 

(c)  Within  6  months  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  file  a  legal  description  of 
the  reserve  designated  under  this  section 
with  the  CoRunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  with  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate.  Such  legal  description 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  in- 
cluded In  this  Act.  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  correct  clerical  and  typographical 
errors  in  such  legal  description  and  in  the 
map  referred  to  in  sut>section  (b).  The  legal 
description  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Offices  of  the  Oovemor  of  the 
SUte  of  Idaho. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  To  achieve  the  purpose  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the 
approportate  State  agencies  and  local  units 
of  general  government,  shall  formulate  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  protection,  pres- 
ervation, and  interpretation  of  the  reserve. 
The  plan  shall  identify  those  areas  or  zones 
within  the  reaerve  which  would  most  appro- 
priately be  devoted  to— 

(A)  public  use  and  development: 

(B)  historic  and  natural  preservation:  and 

(C)  private  use  subject  to  appropriate 
local  ordinances  designed  to  protect  the  his- 
torical rural  setting. 

(b)  Within  eighteen  months  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  transmit  the  plan  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Idaho. 

(c)  At  such  time  as  the  State  or  appropri- 
ate units  of  local  government  having  Juris- 
diction over  land  use  within  the  reserve 
have  enacted  ordinances  or  established  reg- 
ulations which  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary will  protect  and  preserve  the  historic 
and  natural  features  of  the  area  In  accord- 
ance with  the  comprehensive  plan,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  pursuant  to  cooperative  agree- 
ment- 
CD  transfer  management  and  administra- 
tion over  all  or  any  part  of  the  property  ac- 
quired under  subsection  (d)  of  this  Act  to 


the  State  or  appropriate  unlU  of  local  gov- 
ernment; 

(2)  provide  technical  assistance  to  such 
State  or  unit  of  local  government  in  the 
management,  protection,  and  interpretation 
of  the  reserve:  and 

(3)  make  periodic  grants,  which  shall  be 
supplemental  to  any  other  funds  to  which 
the  grantee  may  be  entitled  under  any 
other  provision  of  law,  to  such  State  or  local 
unit  of  government  for  the  annual  costs  of 
operation  and  maintenance.  Including  but 
not  limited  to.  salaries  of  personnel  and  the 
protection,  preservation,  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  reserve  except  that  no  such  grant 
may  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
annual  cost,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
of  such  operation  and  maintenance. 

(dHl)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire such  lands  and  interests  as  he  deter- 
mines are  necessary  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  by  donation,  purchase  with 
donated  funds,  or  exchange,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  not  acquire  the  fee  simple 
title  to  any  land  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner.  The  Secretary  shall,  in  addition,  give 
prompt  and  careful  consideration  to  any 
offer  made  by  an  individual  owning  proper- 
ty within  the  reserve  to  sell  such  property. 
if  such  Individual  notifies  the  Secretary 
that  the  continued  ownership  of  such  prop- 
erty is  causing,  or  would  result  In.  undue 
hardship. 

(2)  Lands  and  waters,  and  interests  there- 
in, within  the  boundaries  of  the  reserve 
which  were  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service.  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, Department  of  the  Interior  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  administrative  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Secretary  to  t)e  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Park  Service  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act. 

(3)  Lands  and  Interest  therein  so  acquired 
shall,  so  long  as  responsibility  for  manage- 
ment and  administration  remains  with  the 
United  States,  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
August  25.  1916  (39  SUt.  535),  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  and  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(e)  If.  after  the  transfer  of  management 
and  administration  of  any  lands  pursuant  to 
sut>sectlon  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  reserve  is  not  being 
managed  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  he  shall  so  notify  the 
appropriate  officers  of  the  State  or  local 
unit  of  government  to  which  such  transfer 
was  made  and  provide  for  a  ninety-day 
period  in  which  the  transferee  may  make 
such  modifications  in  applicable  laws,  ordi- 
nances, rules,  and  procedures  as  will  be  con- 
sistent with  such  purposes.  If,  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  such  ninety-day  period,  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  modifications 
have  not  been  made  or  are  inadequate,  he 
shall  withdraw  the  management  and  admin- 
istration from  the  transferee  and  he  shall 
manage  such  lands  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Subject  to  valid  existing  righU,  Con- 
gress expressly  reserves  to  the  United  States 
such  water  rights  as  may  t>e  required  to 
carry  out  the  primary  purposes,  as  ex- 
pressed In  section  2,  of  the  reserve  created 
by  this  Act  with  respect  to  aU  lands  with- 
drawn from  the  public  domain  by  this  Act. 
Such  rights  shall  t)e  perfected  by  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  the  procedural  require- 
ments of  the  laws  of  the  SUte  of  Idaho.  The 
priority  of  such  rights  shall  be  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  United 


SUtes  may  acquire  such  additional  water 
rights  as  It  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  iU 
responsibilities  under  this  Act.  Such  water 
rights  shall  be  acquired  pursuant  to  the  sub- 
stantive and  procedural  requirements  of  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Idaho.  Nothing  In  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  reserve  any  im- 
plied water  rights  to  the  United  SUtes.  The 
transfer  of  lands  to  the  administrative  Juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
3  shall  not  affect  any  reserved  water  right 
which  the  United  SUtes  may  be  acquired 
for  the  primary  purposes  for  which  such 
lands  were  originally  withdrawn  to  the 
extent  such  rights  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  for  which  such  lands  are  to  be  ad- 
ministered pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(g)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  1336.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  grant- 
ing of  diplomatic  and  consular  privi- 
leges and  immunities  to  offices  of  the 
Commission  of  the  European  Commu- 
nities which  are  established  in  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EXTENDING  EtniorEAN  COMmrNrTY  CONSULAR 
FRIVILECES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  which 
would  enable  the  President  to  grant 
diplomatic  and  consular  privileges  to 
Offices  of  the  European  Community 
which  are  esUblished  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  EC  has  maintained  a  delegation 
with  full  diplomatic  status  here  in 
Washington  since  1973.  However,  be- 
cause the  EC  is  not  covered  by  the  dip- 
lomatic agreements  of  the  Vienna 
Convention,  special  legislation  was 
needed  to  open  that  office.  That  legis- 
lation does  not  allow  for  consulates. 
My  bill  would  simply  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  discretion  to  grant  consular 
privileges  to  other  offices  of  the  EC. 

Mr.  President,  our  relationship  with 
the  EC  is  extremely  Important  and 
complex.  I  believe  It  would  be  In  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  and  oiu- 
Etiropean  allies  to  allow  an  EC  office 
elsewhere  in  the  coimtry.  An  addition- 
al office  would  Improve  our  knowledge 
and  our  understanding  of  each  other's 
problems  and  priorities. 

The  European  Community  and  the 
United  States  are  each  other's  largest 
trading  partners,  and  together  accoimt 
for  almost  a  third  of  world  trade.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  trying  to  remedy 
our  huge  trade  deficit,  we  should  take 
every  action  possible  to  strengthen  re- 
lations with  our  trading  partners  and 
expand  trade.  My  bill,  which  should 
have  no  budgetary  impact  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  will  do  Just  that. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  legislation  and  I  look  forward  to 
its  early  consideration  by  the  Senate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f oUows: 


S.  1336 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represenlativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrett  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  extend  diplomatic 
privileges  and  immunities  to  the  Mission  to 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  of  the  Com- 
mission of  the  European  Communities  and 
the  members  thereof",  approved  October  18, 
1972  (86  SUt.  815),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following:  "Under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  may  deter- 
mine, the  President  is  authorized  to  extend 
to  other  offices  of  the  Commission  of  the 
European  Communities  which  are  esUb- 
lished in  the  United  States,  and  to  members 
thereof— 

"(1)  the  privileges  and  immunities  de- 
scribed In  the  preceding  sentence;  or 

"(2)  as  appropriate  for  the  functioning  of 
a  particular  office,  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties equivalent  to  those  accorded  consular 
premises,  consular  officers,  and  consular 
employees,  pursuant  to  the  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  Consular  Relations.". 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Stattord): 
S.  1337.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Fed- 
eral Building  and  United  States  Court- 
house at  316  North  Robert  Street.  St. 
Paul.  MN,  as  the  'Warren  E.  Burger 
Federal  Building  and  United  States 
Courthouse:"  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

WARREN  E.  BORCER  FEDERAL  BUU,DING  AND  U.8. 
COITRTHOUSE 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  Senator  Staftoei)  and  I 
are  introducing  a  bill  to  name  the  Fed- 
eral building  In  St.  Paul.  MN  the 
Warren  E.  Burger  Federal  Building 
and  U.S.  Courthouse. 

Warren  Burger,  the  former  Chief 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  Is  a 
native  of  St.  Paul.  He  was  bom  in  the 
Dayton's  Bluff  neighborhood  and 
lived  in  St.  Paul  for  the  first  46  years 
of  his  life. 

By  all  accounts  his  childhood  in  our 
capital  city  was  modest  in  circum- 
stance but  important  in  shaping  the 
character  and  values  which  have 
marked  the  career  of  this  distin- 
guished public  servant  throughout  his 
life. 

He  was  a  popular  energetic  and 
scholarly  young  man  during  his  days 
in  the  St.  Paul  school  system,  a  four- 
letterman  in  athletics  and  editor  of 
the  high  school  newspaper.  Upon 
graduation  from  Johnson  High  School 
in  St.  Paul  he  was  offered  a  scholar- 
ship to  Princeton  University  which  he 
was  forced  to  decline,  so  that  he  could 
stay  In  St.  Paul  and  help  his  large 
family  through  the  difficult  times  of 
the  Great  Depression.  He  worked  his 
way  through  the  University  of  Miime- 
sota  and  a  night  law  school  in  St.  Paul 
which  is  now  Itnown  as  the  William 
BfUtchell  CoUege  of  Law. 

Warren  Burger  practiced  law  in  the 
Twin  Cities  for  22  years  from  1931  to 
1953.  During  that  time  he  was  on  the 
faculty  of  the  law  school  and  was  very 
active  in  the  civic  affairs  of  his  com- 
mimlty. 


As  a  community  leader,  he  came  to 
the  attention  of  Harold  Stassen,  an  ex- 
tremely popular  Govemor  and  after 
World  War  II  a  candidate  for  the  Pres- 
idential nomination  of  the  Republican 
Party.  It  was  as  a  Stassen  lieutenant 
that  Mr.  Burger  first  came  to  national 
attention.  At  the  1952  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  and  as  part  of  the 
Minnesota  delegation  he  played  a  piv- 
otal role  In  timilng  the  nomination 
from  Taft  to  Elsenhower.  When  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  was  sworn  in  as  Presi- 
dent in  January  1953  he  chose  Warren 
Burger  as  his  assistant  attorney  gener- 
al for  the  Civil  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department. 

In  1956  Eisenhower  put  the  future 
Chief  Justice  on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  D.C.  circuit  where  he 
served  through  1969.  His  consistently 
strong  and  well-reasoned  dissents  from 
the  generally  liberal  tradition  of  the 
D.C.  court  brought  him  to  the  top  of 
the  list  when  President  Nixon  chose  a 
successor  to  Earl  Warren  for  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1969. 
His  17-year  tenure  as  the  leader  of  the 
Burger  court  made  him  the  longest 
serving  Chief  Justice  In  the  20th  cen- 
tury. And  It  was  a  stable  and  moderat- 
ing period  for  the  court.  A  period  of 
stability  that  the  Nation  desperately 
needed  as  so  many  of  the  other  Insti- 
tutions in  our  society  were  subject  to 
the  turmoil  of  the  1970*8  and  1980's. 

Mr.  Burger's  service  as  Chief  Justice 
will  probably  be  best  remembered  for 
the  administrative  reforms  which  he 
brought  to  the  management  of  the 
Federal  court  system.  Most  students  of 
the  Supreme  Court  credit  Burger  with 
having  been  the  most  Innovative  ad- 
ministrator in  this  century  of  the  Fed- 
eral court  system.  His  proposals  have 
resulted  In  centralizing  court  Informa- 
tion, streamlining  its  administration 
and  professionalizing  its  management. 
In  June  of  last  year  after  24  years  of 
continuous  public  service  In  the  Feder- 
al Government,  Mr.  Burger  retired 
from  the  court  so  that  he  might 
devote  his  fvill  energy  to  one  more 
public  effort— the  bicentennial  cele- 
bration of  the  Constitution.  He  was  se- 
lected to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Constitution  Bicentennial  Commission 
and  has  brought  to  that  service  aU  of 
the  energy,  scholarship,  and  celebra- 
tion of  the  American  Nation  and  its 
heritage  which  has  marked  his  long 
career. 

During  the  period  from  the  1950  8 
through  the  1980's  Minnesote  has 
given  many  sons  and  daughters  to  the 
public  service  of  this  Nation— Hubert 
Humphrey.  Eugene  McCarthy.  Walter 
Mondale.  and  Harold  Stassen  come  to 
mind  immediately.  Mr.  Burger  also 
had  the  opportimity  to  serve  on  the 
high  court  with  his  childhood  friend. 
Justice  Blackmim. 

As  a  Minnesota  Senator  I  am  always 
proud  and  it  Is  a  source  of  inspiratiCHi 
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to  reflect  on  the  public  service  of  these 
p««t  men.  And  I  am  pleased  to  Intro- 
duce this  bill  today  to  honor  one  of 
our  own  who  served  the  Nation  with 
distinction  during  his  years  on  the 
court  and  Is  continuing  his  service  by 
leading  us  In  the  celebration  of  our 
constitutional  heritage.* 


UM 


ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0RS 
s.  at 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MonrxBAii,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Ms.  MoccLSKil  was  added  as  a  co- 
MttODMOt  of  S.  39,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1M6  to 
make  the  exclusion  from  gross  income 
of  amounts  paid  for  employee  educa- 
tional assistance  permanent. 

s.  T« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oramm.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Smoii]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
74.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  charitable 
contribution  deduction  for  certain 
amounts  paid  to  or  for  the  lienefit  of 
an  institution  of  higher  education. 

S.  T* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MsTzsmAUif. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles]  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Lbaht]  were  added  as 
coeponsors  of  S.  79.  a  bill  to  notify 
workers  who  are  at  risk  of  occupation- 
al disease  in  order  to  establish  a 
system  for  identifying  and  preventing 
Illness  and  death  of  such  workers,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

>.  103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inovts.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
103.  a  biU  to  establish  the  position  of 
Associate  Director  for  Special  Popula- 
tions in  the  National  Institute  on  Alco- 
hol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  and  in  the 
National  Institute  on  Dnig  Abuse, 
a.  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ihoutk,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sahtord]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  104,  a  bill  to  recognize 
the  organization  luiown  as  the  Nation- 
al Academies  of  Practice. 

s.  It* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Spacml.  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Conrad],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  BorkmI.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  StkvknsI, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato].  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LuoAR],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hnnz]  were  added 
as  coaponsors  of  S.  126,  a  bill  to  amend 
Utles  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  gerontologi- 
cal nurse  practitioner  or  gerontologi- 
cal clinical  nurse  specialist  services  are 
covered  under  part  B  of  Medicare  and 


are  mandatory  benefit  under  Medic- 
aid, and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  i«s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ricout,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kfizona 
[Mr.  DcCoMcnti]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8.  183,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
a  program  for  the  provision  of  child 
care  services  in  public  housing 
projects. 

a  ati 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rnouc  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DsCoifciNi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  222.  a  bill  to  strengthen 
the  program  for  grants  to  States  for 
dependent  care  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  141 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautcnberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Dfoun]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  248,  a  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  to  wear, 
luider  certain  circiunstances,  items  of 
apparel  not  part  of  the  official  uni- 
form. 

S.40S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzcnbaom, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  465,  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  44,  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  prohibit  the  manufacture,  im- 
portation, sale,  or  possession  of  fire- 
arms, not  detectable  by  metal  detec- 
tion and  x-ray  systems  commonly  used 
at  airports  in  the  United  States. 

S.  4«« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MrrzofRAiTM, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  466,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
a  waiting  period  before  the  sale,  deliv- 
ery, or  transfer  of  a  handgun. 

S.  533 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Weickxr]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  533,  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  an  execu- 
tive department. 

S.  Ml 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  E>elaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  541,  a  bill  to  amend  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  to  cer- 
tain offices  and  employees  of  the  UJS. 
Postal  Service  the  same  procedural 
and  appeal  rights  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain adverse  personnel  actions  as  are 
afforded  under  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  Federal  employees  in  the 
competitive  services. 

S.  B40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Holungs,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Prtor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  549,  a  bill  to  remedy  injury  to  the 
U.S.  textile  and  apparel  industries 
caused  by  increased  imports. 


■.  %%i 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kkhitedt,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ariiansas 
[Mr.  BtnmRs],  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor],  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  657,  a  bill  to  restore 
the  broad  scope  of  coverage  and  to 
clarify  the  application  of  title  IX  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972. 
section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973.  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of 
1975.  and  Utle  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

S.  Mt 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  559,  a  bill  to  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  measures  available  to  reduce  the 
adverse  effect  discarding  or  dumping 
of  plastics  on  land  and  in  the  waters 
have  on  the  environment,  including 
the  effects  on  fish  and  wildlife:  to 
make  recommendations  for  eliminat- 
ing or  lessening  such  adverse  effects: 
and  to  require  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  control  the  pollution  of  the  environ- 
ment caused  by  the  discarding  of  plas- 
tics on  the  land  and  in  water. 

S.  B»« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  withdrawn  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  596,  a  bill  to  promote  ex- 
pansion of  international  trade  in  tele- 
communications equipment  and  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  404 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  604,  a  bill  to  promote  and  protect 
taxpayer  rights,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston],  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HoLLiNos]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  759,  a  bill  to  amend  the  direct  and 
guaranteed  student  loan  programs 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  publicize  the  current  loan  de- 
ferral program  for  full-time  volunteers 
with  the  Peace  Corps.  VISTA,  and  tax- 
exempt  organizations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  TOO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumfbrs,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holungs]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  760,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  direct  student  loan  pro- 
gram under  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  to  provide  for  partial  loan  can- 
cellation for  full-time  volunteer  serv- 


ice  with   a  tax-exempt   organization, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Seruitor  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford],  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  OoRE],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick], 
and  the  Senator  from  Cormecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  930,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Steven- 
son-Wydler  Technology  Irmovation 
Act  of  1980  to  establish  a  Center  on 
State  and  Local  Initiatives  on  Produc- 
tivity, Technology,  and  Irmovation. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  Ml 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Seruitor  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hecht],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  931,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  to 
provide  preferential  treatment  for  cap- 
ital gains  on  small  business  stock  held 
for  more  than  4  years,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  1017 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1017,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  11  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
make  nondischargeable  any  debt  aris- 
ing from  a  judgment  or  consent  decree 
requiring  an  individual  debtor  to  make 
restitution  as  a  result  of  a  violation  of 
State  law. 

S.  1040 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bincaman.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1069.  a  bill  to  revise  and 
extend  the  Older  American  Indian 
Grant  Program  under  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.   1070 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1070,  a  bill  to  increase 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  allotted 
under  title  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

S.  1083 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  DomeniciI  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1083.  a  bill  to  delay  im- 
plementation of  the  employer  sanc- 
tions provision  of  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1986  by  4 
months. 

8.  1184 

At  the  request  of  lix.  Ford,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1184.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Improvement  Act 
of  1982  to  improve  the  safety  and  effi- 


ciency of  air  travel,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  1188 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chapee].  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin].  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser],  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1188,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  to  allow  certain  associations  of 
football  coaches  to  have  a  qualified 
pension  plan  which  includes  cash  or 
deferred  arrangement. 

8.  1188 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Evans],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Trible].  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Heplin]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1196,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  en- 
hanced understanding  and  wise  use  of 
ocean,  coastal,  and  Great  Lakes  re- 
sources by  strengthening  the  National 
Sea  Grant  College  and  by  initiating  a 
Strategic  Coastal  Research  Program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
s.  laoi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1201,  a  bill  to  prevent  consumer 
abuses  by  credit  repair  organizations. 

8.  1378 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sanpord,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  I>akota  [Mr.  Conrad]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1275,  a  bill 
to  advsmce  the  national  leadership  in 
semiconductor  technology,  to  establish 
a  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Semiconductors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  laas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1323.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  pro- 
vide to  shareholders  more  effective 
and  fuller  disclosure  and  greater  fair- 
ness with  respect  to  accumulations  of 
stock  and  the  conduct  of  tender  offers. 

8.  1338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chapee.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1325.  a  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  and  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  enforce  certain 
food  labeling  requirements  for  pack- 
aged foods  sold  by  certain  restaurants. 

SEN  ATS  JOIirr  RKSOLUTIOII  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  15.  joint  reso- 
lution designating  the  month  of  No- 
vember 1987  as  "National  Alzheimer's 
Disease  Month." 


8EIIATK  joint  RnOLUTIOH  3 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  21,  Joint  reso- 
lution proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  rela- 
tive to  contributions  and  expenditures 
Intended  to  affect  congressional  and 
Presidential  elections. 

SENATE  JOnn  RSaOLOTION  101 

At  the  request  of  lix.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Borbn].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PellI. 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
NicKLEs].  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Sasser].  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
101.  Joint  resolution  designating  Jime 
19.  1987  as  'American  Gospel  Arts 
Day." 

senate  joint  RESOLUnOM  103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Latttehberg. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles],  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Durenberger],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wihth],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  NuwhI, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Domenici],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  McClure],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga], the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Heinz],  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilson],  were  added 
as  cospwnsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 103,  joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1987,  as  "Computer  Learning 
Month." 

senate  joint  RXSOLimON  108 

At  the  request  of  !i4r.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  105,  joint 
resolution  to  designate  December  7, 
1987,  as  "National  Pearl  Harbor  Re- 
membrance Day"  on  the  occasion  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor. 
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nsAis  taan  vmaLvmam  i4i 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wncsn.  the 
naiDM  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Obamutt].  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Ma.  MixuLSKi).  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Kxoh].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylyanla  [Mr.  Bxani, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]. 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
ComuB].  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  DoMBncil.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
Moro],  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  142.  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  day  of  Octo- 
ber 1.  1987.  as  "NaUonal  Medical  Re- 
search Day." 


4TI  jonn  ■■w.iiiiiiow  its 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  HcruN].  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  BiDBi].  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
AnAKs]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  153.  Joint  res- 
olution prohibiting  the  enhancement 
or  upgrade  in  the  sensitivity  of  tech- 
nology of.  or  the  capability  of.  Maver- 
ick missiles  for  Saudi  Arabia. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  22ft-R£- 
LATINO  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
NEGOTIATIONS  TO  PROTECT 
THE  OZONE  LATER 

Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Chatcb.  Mr.  BuasicK.  Mr.  SrArroiu). 
Mr.  Pkll,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Mitchsll.  Mr. 
LoQAK.  Bir.  Rno,  Mr.  Evams.  Mr. 
Kbut.  Mr.  DoRBiacBoot.  Mr.  Adams. 
Mr.  BKirrsoi.  Mr.  BiiiCAMAn.  Mr. 
BoKBH.  Mr.  BuMpnts.  Mr.  Cohkn.  Mr. 
Comuo.  Mr.  Daschlb.  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr. 
Goas.  Mr.  Habkih,  Mrs.  Kassxbaum, 
Mr.  KainnDT.  Mr.  I^aht.  Mr.  Motni- 
HAJf,  Mr.  PiTOK.  Mr.  Simoh.  Mr. 
WntTH.  Mr.  HoLLiHos.  Mr.  DBCoNciifi. 
Mr.  Bradlet.  Mr.  Harm,  and  Mr. 
RocKBPSLLKR)  submitted  the  following 
resolution:  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to: 

8.  Rn.  ns 

Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  to  partldpst- 
inc  SB  s  worM  leader  in  oncotnc  IntemsUon- 
sl  neioUsUona  sponsorMl  by  the  United  N»- 
tkms  Environment  Protrainnie  to  protect 
the  oaone  layer  (the  Ssrth'a  natunl  ihleld 
ssalnst  harmful  ultraviolet  rsdlsUon)  and 
to  control  msnufsctured  ocone  depletlnt 
chemicals: 

Whereas,  the  United  8Ut«s'  position  call- 
ins  for  s  freeae  on  production  of  certain 
oaone  depletins  chemicals  at  19M  levels  to 
be  followed  by  the  virtual  elimination  of 
such  chemicals  Is  a  sound  public  policy  re- 
vonse  to  a  slobal  environmental  threat: 

Whereas,  the  potential  human  health  ef- 
fecU  of  Increased  ultra-violet  radiation  In- 
clude Increased  ikln  cancer,  suppreaslon  of 
the  Immune  system,  and  Increased  cataracts 
and  other  eye  disorders: 

Wheress.  the  potential  environmental  and 
welfare  effects  of  stratospheric  oaone  deple- 
tion Include  global  cUmate  chance.  In- 
creased  "smoc"   from   cround-level   osone. 


crop  and  vetetatlon  damace.  marine  and 
aquatic  ecosystem  Impacts,  and  deteriora- 
tlon  of  man-made  materials: 

Whereas,  sunestlons  that  simple  chances 
In  lifestyle  can  offset  these  adverse  health 
and  environmental  effects  of  oaone  deple- 
tloa  are  mlsstateraents  of  (act: 

Whereas,  oonskterlns  these  health  and  en- 
vironmental effects,  there  is  no  safe  or  sc- 
oqjtable  level  of  osone  depletion: 

Whereas,  even  a  fifty  percent  reduction  In 
the  production  and  use  of  certain  osone  de- 
pletlnc  chemicals  by  the  year  1M4  Is  pre- 
dicted to  result  in  approximately  nine  per- 
cent depletion  of  the  osone  layer  within  the 
next  75  years:  and 

Whereas  any  international  acreement  ne- 
cotlated  by  the  United  States  should  accom- 
plish two  Important  goals— the  protection  of 
the  public  health  and  the  environment  and 
the  protection  of  American  jobs  through 
adequste  trade  provisions: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolxyed.  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
should  be  urged  to  stronsly  endorse  the 
United  States'  original  position  in  ongoing 
International  negotiations  to  protect  the 
Earth's  oaone  layer  and  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  seek  aggressively  an 
International  agreement  which  will  provide 
for  an  immediate  freeze  in  the  production  of 
the  major  osone  depleting  chemicals  at  198fi 
levels,  a  prompt  automatic  reduction  of  not 
less  than  fifty  percent  In  the  production  of 
such  chemicals  and,  as  set  forth  in  the 
United  States'  orlclnal  position,  and  the  vir- 
tual ellmltuition  of  such  chemicals.: 

Such  acreement  shall  provide  for  regular- 
ly scheduled  assessments  of  scientific,  eco- 
nomic, and  technological  factors. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  227— RE- 
LATINO  TO  THE  CANADIAN 
PROPOSAL  TO  CLOSE  MARKET 
TO  AMERICAN  FILM  DISTRIBU- 
TORS 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BcHTSzif,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Kotar. 
Mi.  Mitchsll.  and  Mr.  Wilson)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

S.  Res.  237 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  each  other's  most  Important  trading 
partners,  having  the  largest  bilateral  trad- 
ing relationship  in  the  world,  with  such  re- 
lationship providing  Jobs  for  two  million 
Americans  and  as  many  Canadians: 

Whereas  both  nations  recognize  that 
strengthening  and  developing  economic  re- 
lations between  them  would  be  for  their 
mutual  benefit,  and  to  that  end,  have  been 
negotiating  a  trade  agreement  since  19M: 

Whereas  both  nations  desire  the  negotia- 
tions to  culminate  in  a  historic  Free  Trade 
Agreement  that  would  liberalize  trade  in 
goods  and  services  and  Investment  flows. 
and  alleviate  the  causes  of  bilateral  trade 
disputes  and  enhance  Canadlan-U.8.  rela- 
tions: 

Whereas  the  successful  completion  of  a 
Free  Trade  Agreement,  desirable  to  both 
(Canada  and  the  U.S..  depends  on  the  good 
win  of  both  governments  to  negotiate  the 
elimination  of  trade  barriers:  and 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  Canada  is 
considering  proposals  to  Impose  discrimina- 
tory limitations  on  the  ability  of  foreign 
companies  to  distribute  motion  pictures  In 
Canada:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 


Retolved  by  the  SenaU  of  the  United 
Stale*  of  America— 

<I)  that  proposals  by  the  Oovemment  of 
(Canada  to  Impose  discriminatory  limitations 
on  the  ability  of  foreign  companies  to  dis- 
tribute motion  pictures  in  Canada  reflect  a 
highly  protectionist  trade  policy  aimed  pri- 
marily at  U.8.  motion  picture  distributors: 
and 

(3)  such  measures  are  totally  at  odds  with 
concepts  of  free  trade  between  nstlons  and 
could  result  In  an  absolute  bar  to  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  negotiations  and 
Senate  approval  of  a  Free  TVade  Agreement 
between  the  \3S.  and  Canada. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  submitting  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
efforts  to  reach  a  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment with  Canada  will  be  jeopardized 
if  that  country  adopts  legislation  re- 
stricting the  distribution  of  American 
films  and  video  material  In  Canada  by 
American  film  distributors.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  in  submitting  this 
resolution  by  Senator  BairraKN,  Sena- 
tor D'Amato.  Senator  Kckrt,  Senator 
MiTCHXix,  and  Senator  Wilson. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  In- 
tended to  send  a  clear  message  to  the 
Canadian  Oovemment  that  we  have 
serious  concerns  regarding  their  pro- 
posal to  require  American  film  compa- 
nies that  do  not  have  worldwide  distri- 
bution rights  to  use  Canadian  compa- 
nies to  distribute  their  films  and  video 
material  in  Canada.  In  1986,  49  films 
distributed  by  American  distributors 
in  Canada  would  have  fallen  within 
the  purview  of  this  restriction,  ac- 
counting for  25  percent  of  United 
States  distributor  revenues  in  Canada. 
The  end  result  of  the  (Canadian  pro- 
posal would  be  to  enrich  less  than  10 
Canadian  distributors  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  film  industry.  In  es- 
sence. Mr.  President,  the  Canadian 
proposal  confiscates  American  distrib- 
utor revenues  in  order  to  subsidize  Ca- 
nadian distributors. 

In  addition  to  the  disastrous  impact 
the  enactment  of  the  Canadian  pro- 
posal would  have  on  American  distrib- 
utor revenues,  I  am  also  concerned 
that  global  film  trade  may  be  ruined  if 
other  coimtrles  follow  Canada's  lead. 
The  gravity  of  the  situation  is  clear 
given  that  the  exportation  of  films 
and  home  videos  returns  more  than  $1 
billion  annually  to  this  country  in  stir- 
plus  balance  of  trade.  Canada's  adop- 
tion of  the  proposed  legislation  could 
create  an  epidemic  of  similar  actions 
around  the  world,  the  financial  impli- 
cations of  which  would  be  far  more  se- 
rious than  Just  the  loss  of  revenue  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  President.  Canada's  proposal  re- 
flects a  highly  protectionist  trade 
policy  aimed  primarily  at  U.S.  motion 
picture  distributors.  Such  a  discrimi- 
natory policy  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Free  Trade  Agreement  which 
Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
been  negotiating  for  over  a  year.  The 
United  States  and  Canada  are  each 


other's  most  important  trading  part- 
ners, having  the  largest  bilateral  trad- 
ing relationship  in  the  world.  This  re- 
lationship provides  jobs  for  2  million 
Americans  and  as  many  Canadians. 
But  the  successful  completion  of  a 
Free  Trade  Agreement,  desirable  to 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
depends  on  the  good  will  of  both  Oov- 
emments  to  negotiate  the  elimination 
of  trade  barriers. 

The  Canadian  Oovemment  can't 
have  it  both  ways:  Canada  cannot  ne- 
gotiate to  obtain  freer  access  to  United 
States  markets,  and  at  the  same  time 
enact  new  measures  severely  restrict- 
ing United  SUtes  access  to  the  Canadi- 
an market  for  film  distribution. 
Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
the  opportunity  to  enact  a  historic 
Free  Trade  Agreement  that  would 
greatly  benefit  both  nations.  The  suc- 
cess of  such  an  agreement  hinges  on 
the  good  will  of  the  Canadian  and 
United  States  Qovemments  to  elimi- 
nate trade  barriers.  Our  resolution 
would  tell  Canada  that  any  proposal 
to  erect  this  new  trade  barrier  is  total- 
ly at  odds  with  concepts  of  free  trade 
between  nations,  and  could  result  in 
an  absolute  bar  to  Senate  approval  of 
a  Free  Trade  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 
•  BIr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  well  aware. 
United  States  and  Canadian  negotia- 
tors are  working  with  great  determina- 
tion to  produce  an  agreement  elimi- 
nating trade  barriers  between  our  two 
countries.  Such  an  agreement  would 
be  historic  for  both  of  our  countries. 

A  Free  Trade  Agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  would 
also  be  historic  for  all  members  of  the 
international  trading  community. 
When  one  considers  that  our  two 
countries  have  created  the  world's 
highest  bilateral  level  of  trade,  if  we 
can  achieve  an  FTA.  then  perhaps 
anything  is  possible  in  the  way  of 
trade  liberalization  and  expansion. 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  there  are  many 
existing  obstacles  that  must  be  over- 
come by  the  negotiators.  And  among 
the  most  contentious,  it  appears,  are 
the  obstacles  to  United  States  compa- 
nies that  depend  on  intellectual  prop- 
erty protection  or  that  seek  to  enter 
the  service  sector  In  Canada. 

Canada  refers  to  these  Issues  as  ones 
affecting  its  "cultural  sovereignty." 
but  the  real  import  is  that  they  are 
basic  areas  of  commerce  in  which  we 
are  very  competitive— Indeed,  more 
competitive  than  any  other  cotmtry  in 
the  world. 

With  all  of  these  obstacles  already  in 
place— affecting  United  SUtes  publish- 
ing, entertainment,  pharmaceutical, 
banking,  and  Investment  industries— 
the  Canadian  Government  is  poised  to 
take  an  action  that  calls  into  question 
whether  or  not  it  is  negotiating  the 
Free  Trade  Agreement  in  good  faith. 


Earlier  this  year.  Canada's  Commu- 
nications Minister  announced  a  new 
policy  placing  further  restrictions  on 
United  SUtes  companies  seeking  to 
distribute  films  in  Canada.  This  policy, 
if  enacted— and  the  legislative  process 
is  already  imderway— would  allow  a 
United  SUtes  company  to  distribute  a 
film  in  Canada  only  if  it  produced  the 
film  or  if  it  has  secured  worldwide 
rights.  In  other  words,  if  a  United 
SUtes  company  purchases  worldwide 
distribution  rights  for  a  film  that  was 
made  by  an  independent  producer,  but 
then  sells  distribution  rights  for  east- 
em  Asia  to  a  Hong  Kong  company,  it 
could  not  distribute  the  film  in 
Canada— even  though  it  had  paid  for 
these  rights. 

Again,  under  the  false  pretext  of  cul- 
tiu-al  sovereignty.  Canada  already  has 
in  place  protectionist  policies  that  dis- 
criminate against  United  SUtes  film- 
makers. Now  it's  attempting  to  further 
shut  the  door  on  distributors,  which  is 
intolerable.  And.  when  viewed  in  the 
context  of  other  exclusionary  Canadi- 
an policies,  it  is  even  more  significant 
for  it  suggests  that  Canada  is  seeking 
a  limited,  self-serving  trade  agreement. 

Beyond  the  effect  on  United  States- 
Canada  trade,  if  the  Canadian  plan  is 
Implemented,  it  would  play  into  the 
hands  of  those  countries  throughout 
the  world  which  oppose  expanded 
trade  in  services  and  investment- 
areas  in  which  we  are  very  competitive 
internationally.  Indeed,  it  is  ironic 
that  developing  coimtries  have  tradi- 
tionally been  opposed  to  expanded 
trade  in  these  areas,  yet  one  of  our 
most  economically  advanced  allies, 
Canada— with  which  we  have  the  big- 
gest per  capiU  trade  deficit— is  the 
coimtry  leading  the  way  toward  pro- 
tectionism. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  make  it  clear 
to  the  Canadian  Crovemment  that  its 
so-called  cultural  sovereignty  policies 
cannot  be  mainUlned  if  we  are  to 
achieve  a  Free  Trade  Agreement  that 
is  accepUble  to  the  Congress. 

With  this  in  mind,  this  week  I  joined 
with  53  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate  to  send  a  letter  to 
Canadian  Prime  Minister  Mulroney 
expressing  our  strong  opposition  to 
the  proposed  film  distribution  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

In  order  to  reiterate  my  concern,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California,  Mr. 
Cranston,  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  227,  that  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  in  strong  op- 
poeition  to  the  Canadian  film  policy. 
It  also  reinforces  the  view  that  Can- 
ada's film  proposal  places  at  risk  ratifi- 
cation of  the  entire  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


CONORBSS  or  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Wathington,  DC,  June  2,  f  M7. 
Right  Hon.  BaiAN  MtrLSOHXT, 
PHme  Minuter  oj  Canada,   Of/ice  of  the 
PHme     Minuter.      Ottawa,      Ontario, 
Canada 
Deab  Mk.  Panfx  Minister:  During  the  ne- 
gotiation of  a  potentially  historic  elimina- 
tion of  trade  barriers  bKween  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  we  want  to  express  our 
strongest  objections  to  any  further  limita- 
tions on  the  distribution  of  motion  pictures 
in  Canada. 

Indeed,  as  our  governments  attempt  to  ne- 
gotiate the  tortuous  route  towards  a  free 
trade  agreement,  part  of  your  government 
appears  to  be  swimming  at  crosKunents.  Of 
course,  we  are  referring  to  the  legislative 
proposal  announced  by  Communications 
Minister  Flora  McDonald  on  February  IS. 

The  McDonald  policy  has  been  touted  as  a 
measure  designed  to  ensure  certain  "cultur- 
al sovereignty"  interests,  but  it  has  all  the 
markings  of  protectionism.  So.  while  the 
successful  negotiation  of  a  comprehensive 
free  trade  agreement  will  be  difficult.  Its  im- 
plementation by  the  Congress  would  be  en- 
tirely Inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  the 
restrictive  McDonald  Policy. 

As  Minister  McDonald  made  clear  In  her 
statement,  the  new  policy  would  not  reduce 
the  niunber  of  U.S.  films  available  to  Cana- 
dians. The  avaUability  of  U.S.  films  has 
been,  and  should  continue  to  be.  a  fimction 
of  what  Canadians  want  to  see.  Rather,  it 
would  divest  U.S.  film  distributors  of  their 
rights  and  hand  them  over  to  Canadian  dis- 
tributors. This  is  not  a  cultural  policy,  but  a 
commercial  one,  despite  any  claims  to  the 
contrary. 

We  realize  that  the  policy  Is  designed  to 
yield  some  financial  benefits  for  film  pro- 
duction in  (Canada,  but  by  questionable 
means.  First,  there  is  more  television  and 
film  production  voluntarily  undertaken  In 
Canada  presently  by  U.S.  companies  than 
might  ever  be  undertaken  as  a  result  of  the 
McDonald  PoUcy.  Second,  if  (Canada  wants 
to  pursue  the  entirely  legitimate  national 
policy  of  furthering  the  development  of  iU 
film  industry,  it  should  not  place  this 
burden  on  one  sector  of  one  U  A  Industry. 

It  Is  our  firm  belief  that  an  agreement 
that  simply  meets  the  minimal  require- 
ments of  Article  XXIII  of  OATT  would  be 
vastly  inadequate,  for  such  an  agreement 
would  not  provide  for  unencumbered  trade 
by  some  of  the  most  Important  industries  In 
our  countries.  A  comprehensive  acreement 
must  Include  many  areas  presently  outside 
the  purview  of  GATT,  such  an  lnvestm«it 
policy  and  services.  Therefore,  not  only  was 
the  announcement  by  Minister  McDonald 
objectionable  standlnjg  alone,  but  it  also 
served  to  undercut  the  credibility  of  Can- 
ada's claimed  desire  for  a  broad  free  trade 
acreement. 

As  members  of  the  United  States  Omgreas 
who  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  arts 
to  every  nation's  culture,  we  support  the 
search  for  novel  ways  to  underwrite  the  arts 
in  the  UJ3.  and  around  the  world.  However. 
as  we  also  support  a  truly  comprehensive  bi- 
lateral free  trade  agreement,  we  caimot 
accept  the  method  of  underwriting  proposed 
by  Minister  McDonald,  for  It  constitutes  an 
undue  burden  on  International  trade  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  Canada.  There- 
fore, we  ask  that  your  govemmoit  carefuUy 
review  altemaUve  funding  approaches  for 
the  c;anadian  film  Industry,  including  those 
that  were  recently  presented  to  the  Commu- 
nications Ministry. 
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As  we  look  forwd  to  a  auooMBfully  neto- 
Uated.  oomprehenalTe  free  trade  tfnaaeat 
betneen  the  United  flUt«  tnd  OMi>d».  w« 
urte  you  to  fully  noniirtiir  the  ef feeU  that 
vouM  flow  from  lmplrmeHt»Uon  of  the 
McOonald  Policy.  We  alio  Mk  that  you 
work  for  the  repeal  of  exletlng  limitations 
on  fUin  dMributloii.  thereby  remorlnc  sig- 
nificant Impedimenta  to  the  free  trade  talks. 

Sincerely  youn. 
Pete  Wikon.   Richard  O.   Lugar.   Bob 

Carr,  Jamaa  M.  Jeffords.  Steven  D. 

SynBH,  Howard  U  Benoan.  Bruce  A. 

Morriaaii.  Ilarcy  Kaptur.  Jim  Bates, 

Ben    Ntchthocae    CampbeU.    WUllam 

Lehman.  John  D.  Dingell.  Thomas  J. 

Mantoti.    Carl    Lcrln.    Tony    Coelho. 

Prank  Hotton.  Ron  Wyden.  Henry  A. 

Waxman.  WUllam  L.  Clay,  Robert  A. 

Roe.  Oouclas  Applegate.  WUllam  H. 

Qiayin. 
Stephen  U  Real.  Bart  Gordon.  Kenneth 

J.  Gray.  Max  Baucus.  James  H.  BU- 

bray,   John    Bryant,    Barney    Prank. 

Steny  H.   Hoyer,  BUI   Green.  Prank 

IfoCloakey,     Benjamin     A.     GUman. 

Robert     O.     TorrioeUl.     Robert     T. 

Ilatsul.  Ron  deLuco.  Vic  Pailo.  Edol- 

phus     Towns,     Oary     L>.     Acfcerman. 

Thomas  U.  PbgUetta.  Ton  BevlU.  Mel 

Levlne.  Mary  Roae  Oakar.  John  C. 

Danforth.  John   Helns,   Lawrence   J. 

Smith.   Thomas   J.   Downey,   George 

MlUer,  Robert  J.   Mrawk.  David  E. 

Bonlor,  Orrln  G.  Hatch.  Prank  R.  Lau- 

tenberg.  Claude  Pepper,  and  Raymond 

J.McOrmth.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  228— AU- 
THORIZIWO  A  PHOTOGRAPH 
OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BTRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dou)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: which  was  considered  and  agreed 

IflC 

aRn.  338 

Jtcsoioed,  That  paragraph  1  of  rule  IV  of 
the  Rules  of  the  Regulation  of  the  Senate 
Wing  of  the  United  States  Capitol  (prohibit- 
ing the  taking  of  pictures  In  the  Senate 
Chamber)  be  temporarily  suspended  for  the 
sole  and  specific  purpose  of  permitting  the 
National  Geographic  Society  to  photograph 
the  United  States  Senate  in  actual  session 
on  a  date  and  time  to  l>e  announced  by  the 
Majority  Leader  after  consulution  with  the 
Minority  Leader. 

Sac.  3.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate  Is  authorised  and  directed  to  make 
the  neceaary  arrangements  therefor,  which 
arrangements  shall  provide  for  a  mintmnm 
of  dlsrupUan  to  Senate  proceedings. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  229— EX- 
TENDPIG  THE  AUTHORITT 
POR  THE  OFFICE  OP  SENATE 
SECURITY 

Mr.  BYRD  submitted  the  foUowing 
resolution:  which  was  considered  and 
•greed  to: 

8.RBS.  339 

Reaolved,  That  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created 
within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  an  Interim  Office  of  Senate  Security 
with  the  same  duties,  functions,  personnel, 
rooms  and  facilities  as  the  office  established 
pursuant  to  Section  10S<a>  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Act.  1979  (3  U.8.C. 
73a  note),  as  recnacted  by  Public  Law  No. 
10»-1S,  approved  April  S,  1967. 


<b)  Punds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967  which  would  be  available  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Office  of  Qasslfled  Na- 
tional Security  Information  but  for  the  ter- 
mination of  such  office  shall  be  available 
for  the  Interim  Office  of  Senate  Security. 
The  personnel  transferred  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  continue  to  receive  the  same  rate 
of  compensation  as  in  effect  on  June  S, 
I9g7,  subject  to  any  modification  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  All  records,  documents,  data,  materials, 
rooms,  and  facilities  In  the  custody  of  the 
Office  of  Classified  National  Security  Infor- 
mation at  the  time  of  Its  termination  on 
June  S.  1987,  are  transferred  to  the  Office 
established  by  this  resolution. 

(d)  This  resolution  shall  take  effect  on 
June  6. 1987,  and  expire  on  July  10, 1987. 


June  5,  1987 
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AUTHORITY  POR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

suacoiaaTm  oa  razardods  wastu  ams 

TOXIC  SUBSTANCXS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Hazardous  Wastes  and 
Toxic  Substances,  Committee  on  Envi- 
rofunent  and  Public  Works,  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  June  5,  beginning  at  9  a.m., 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  Resource  Conser- 
vation and  Recovery  Act  land  disposal 
bans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
soscoMif  rrm  oh  knskot  ajtd  AoaicoLTuaAL 

TAXATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Agricultural 
Taxation  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  June  5. 
1987,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
wlndifall  profit  tax  and  tax  incentives 
to  Increase  U.S.  oil  reserves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

coMMrrrsB  om  ammmb  sbivicxs 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Friday,  June  5.  1987,  at  9:30  a.m..  to 
receive  testimony  on  the  military  im- 
plications of  the  administration's  plan 
for  U.S.  military  forces  to  protect  "re- 
flagged"  Kuwaiti  oil  tankers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

suacoMMrms  oh  watib  amo  rowia 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  and  P*ower  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Friday, 
June  5,  1987,  at  9:30  a.m..  to  receive 
testimony  concerning  the  ctirrent 
water-related  programs  of  the  U.S.  Ge- 
ological Survey  and  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  with  emphasis 
on  ground  water. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  TAXPAYER'S  BILL  OP 
RIGHTS 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  today  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  604.  the  Omnibus  Taxpayers  Bill  of 
Rights  Act.  This  legislation  addresses 
a  problem  that  has  demanded  atten- 
tion for  quite  some  time:  the  exploita- 
tion of  our  Nation's  taxpayers  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  witnessed 
over  the  past  few  years  an  alarming  In- 
crease in  what  can  best  be  described  as 
strong-arm  tactics  used  by  the  IRS. 
IRS  agents  increasingly  rely  on  intimi- 
dation and  coercion  in  their  activities. 
I  suspect  this  increase  in  questionable 
conduct  stems  at  least  in  part  from 
the  need  to  generate  sufficient  reve- 
nue to  service  the  Federal  deficit.  Mr. 
President,  we  all  support  deficit  reduc- 
tion, but  not  under  the  guise  of  Intimi- 
dating activity  by  the  IRS.  The  tax- 
payer's bill  of  rights  addresses  this 
troubling  trend. 

This  legislation  recognizes  that  one 
of  our  most  basic  rights  as  American 
citizens  in  a  court  of  law  is  that  the 
burden  of  proof  lies  on  the  prosecu- 
tion. The  prosecution  must  present 
evidence  and  prove  to  a  judge  and  Jury 
that  we  are  guilty  before  we  can  be 
found  guilty.  This  presumption  of  In- 
nocetice  is  central  to  our  legal  system. 
Yet.  the  IRS  does  not  abide  by  this 
basic  tennet  of  American  Jurispru- 
dence. 

Currently,  the  IRS  can  determine 
arbitrarily,  for  whatever  reason,  with- 
out trial,  that  an  Individual  is  guilty  of 
a  violation  of  tax  law.  And  the  IRS 
has  the  power  to  act  as  judge  and  jury 
and  sentence  that  individual  to  such 
penalties  that  the  IRS  sees  fit.  Quite 
clearly  this  makes  a  mockery  of  our 
civil  Justice  system.  The  Taxpayers 
Bill  of  Rights  puts  an  end  to  these 
renegade  tactics.  The  bill  will  address 
and  correct  this  problem  as  well  as 
many  and  other  procedural  shortcom- 
ings that  currently  exist  within  the 
IRS. 

For  example,  under  ctirrent  law  the 
rights  of  the  taxpayer  are  unclear. 
This  legislation  brings  some  much 
needed  clarity  to  this  issue.  The  Tax- 
payer's Bill  of  Rights  directs  the  IRS 
to  offer  the  taxpayer  an  explanation 
of  his  rights  in  an  audit  and  to  provide 
an  opportunity  to  meet  personally 
with  the  taxpayer  and  his  or  her  attor- 
ney at  a  location  that  is  agreeable  to 
all  parties.  There  are  no  existing  stat- 
utory guidelines  for  the  scheduling  of 
IRS  interviews. 

Under  the  current  system,  an  error 
in  filing  results  in  pajrments  of  penal- 
ties and  interest.  Mr.  President,  we 
want  to  punish  abusers  of  the  tax 
system— who  doesn't?  But  let's  give 
honest  citizens  a  chance  to  correct 


their  mistakes  before  assuming  their 
guilt.  This  bill  would  do  Just  that  by 
offering  an  opportunity  to  avoid  pen- 
alties and  interest  to  those  who  make 
an  honest  error  in  their  return. 

All  to  often  when  taxpayers  call  or 
write  to  the  IRS  with  an  inquiry  about 
their  tax  return,  they  are  given  incor- 
rect advice  that  sometimes  results  in 
an  error  in  the  return.  In  fact,  Mr. 
President,  I  have  a  constituent  from 
Nashville  who  had  Just  such  a  problem 
that  I  would  like  to  relate  to  you. 

This  woman,  who  is  an  attorney, 
filed  a  940  tax  form  for  the  period 
that  ended  in  December  1980.  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  IRS  sent  her  a  notice 
that  the  tax  had  been  increased  so  she 
paid  the  Increase.  Then,  for  reasons 
that  were  never  explained,  the  IRS  re- 
versed its  position  and  sent  her  a 
check  for  $160.85  in  December  1982.  2 
years  later.  Then  5  years  later  in  Janu- 
ary 1987.  this  same  individual  received 
a  letter  which  reads  In  part:  "We  are 
sorry,  but  an  error  was  made  in  the 
refund  check  we  sent  you  for  $160.85, 
dated  Dec.  31,  1982  •  •  •  This  amount 
plus  penalty  and  interest  ($366.65)  fig- 
ured to  January  22,  1987  should  be  re- 
stored and  paid  to  the  account." 

Under  current  law.  my  constituent 
will  have  to  undergo  the  time  and  ex- 
pense of  a  court  battle  to  oppose  this 
outrageous  treatment.  Under  the  Tax- 
payer's Bill  of  RighU,  individuals  will 
no  longer  have  to  pay  late  penalties 
that  develop  as  a  result  of  an  IRS 
error.  In  addition,  the  IRS  must  abate 
penalties  that  arise  as  a  result  of 
faulty  advice  given  by  them  in  writing. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time  Con- 
gress stand  up  and  protect  the  rights 
of  the  taxpayer  as  they  are  guaran- 
teed by  our  Constitution.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  their  part  by  support- 
ing this  long  overdue  legislation.^ 


often  in  ways  that  we  don't  compre- 
hend or  aren't  even  aware  of.  As  Presi- 
dent Reagan  said  when  signing  a  pre- 
vious proclamation  for  Space  Explora- 
tion Day: 

Let  us  use  this  occasion  as  a  commitment 
to  our  future,  to  the  best  of  America.  And 
let  It  be  a  reminder  of  America's  spirit  of  ex- 
ploration, our  desire  to  cross  new  horizons 
and  to  learn  more  about  ourselves  and  the 
world  around  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  all 
share  this  vision  of  the  future.  We  can 
highlight  our  accomplishments  by  de- 
claring this  July  20  as  a  particular  day 
to  rememl)er  and  to  celebrate  our 
many  adventures  in  space.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  show  their  support  for 
this  effort  by  voting  for  passage  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  139  today. 

I  also  have  Introduced  separate  legis- 
lation. S.  1288.  which  will  designate 
July  20  of  each  year  as  "Space  Explo- 
ration Day."  I  can  only  add  that  this 
siffnificant  date  warrants  our  atten- 
tion, and  that  it  is  fitting  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  our  space  program— and  its 
potential  and  future— by  commemorat- 
ing Space  Exploration  Day  every  year. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  review  S.  1288 
and  to  join  me  in  supporting  an 
annual  commemoration  of  Space  Ex- 
ploration Day.* 


SPACE  EXPLORATION  DAY 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
ask  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
today  as  we  consider  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 139,  a  resolution  to  declare 
July  20.  1987  as  "Space  Exploration 
Day." 

This  July  20  will  mark  the  18th  an- 
niversary of  the  first  landing  on  the 
Moon,  the  12th  anniversary  of  the 
international  ApoUo-Soym  mission, 
and  the  11th  anniversary  of  the  first 
Viking  landing  on  Mars.  Those  are  sig- 
nificant anniversaries  and  every  Amer- 
ican has  the  right  to  be  proud  of  our 
accomplishments  in  space.  But  more 
importantly,  we  need  to  look  to  our 
future  in  space,  to  anticipate  the  dis- 
covery and  exploration  of  new  worlds, 
and  to  find  answers  to  questions  we 
face  in  oiu-  own  world. 

Space  offers  the  opportunity  to 
learn  more  about  communications, 
medicine,  oceanography,  geology,  and 
many,  many  other  disciplines.  We 
each  benefit  from  space  exploration. 


dedicated  scholar.  This  I  have  come  to 
learn  personally  from  having  sent  two 
of  my  sons  to  study  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity. 

Dr.  Ryan  is  retiring  as  president  to 
give  his  full  time  to  the  campaign  fcH- 
Indiana — an  aggressive  campaign  to 
raise  over  $200  million  in  private  sup- 
port for  the  university.  This  is  quite 
appropriate,  since  the  University  en- 
dowment has  increased  during  Dr. 
Ryan's  presidency  from  $11  to  $38  mil- 
lion, and  the  Indiana  University  Foun- 
dation and  James  Whitcomb  Riley  en- 
dowments have  increased  from  $9  to 
$136  million. 

I  wish  him  success  as  he  enters  this 
newest  phase  of  service,  as  he  seeks 
the  resources  necessary  to  provide  the 
highest  quality  of  education  and  re- 
search at  Indiana  University .• 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  JOHN  W.  RYAN 
•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  recognize  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Dr.  John  W.  Ryan  of  Blooming- 
ton,  who  is  retiring  as  president  of  In- 
diana University  this  year  after  16 
years  of  distinguished  service. 

Dr.  Ryan  became  president  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  1971,  and  imder  his  leadership 
Indiana  University  has  efnerged  as  one 
of  the  great  research  universities  of 
the  world.  The  highly  developed  eight 
campus  system  effectively  serves  the 
entire  State  of  Indiana,  and  has  devel- 
oped and  flourished  primarily  during 
Dr.  Ryan's  presidency.  Important  new 
buildings  have  been  erected  including 
the  Glenn  Black  Laboratory  for  the 
study  of  archaeology,  the  Musical  Arts 
Center,  which  houses  performances  of 
what  is  considered  by  most  to  be  the 
best  music  school  in  the  world,  the 
Fine  Arts  Museum,  and  a  major  addi- 
tion to  the  law  school.  The  school  of 
business  is  one  of  the  top  ranked  In 
the  country.  New  educational  horizons 
including  the  school  of  public  and  en- 
vironmental affairs  have  been  institut- 
ed imder  Dr.  Ryan's  leadership,  and 
important  international  programs 
have  been  fostered. 

Dr.  Rjran  is  a  remarkable  person 
who  provides  a  living  example  for  all 
of  us  in  lUs  commitment  to  achieving 
the  goals  he  sets  for  himself.  He  is  an 
exemplary  educator  who  has  per- 
formed admirably  as  chief  executive  of 
Indiana  University,  and  he  is  known 
throughout  the  American  educational 
community  as  a  deeply  principled  and 


TEACHER  THANK  YOU  WEEK 

•  Mr.  E>OMENICI.  Mr.  President. 
May  31-June  6  is  "Teacher  Thank 
You  Week."  The  phrase  thank  you 
seems  so  inadequate  to  state  our  grati- 
tude for  the  tremendous  contributions 
made  by  America's  educators. 
Throughout  our  lives,  there  have  been 
teachers  who  stand  out  because  their 
influence  has  stayed  with  us.  Their 
commitment  to  teaching  young  people 
was  sui  inspiration  that  extended 
beyond  the  classroom.  They  cared 
what  kind  of  adults  we  would  become. 

As  a  former  teacher  myself,  I  know 
that  without  these  dedicated  profes- 
sionals, we  would  not  be  able  to  func- 
tion as  literate  individuals.  It  is  from 
them  that  we  learned  the  basic  skills 
that  provided  a  foundation  for  every- 
thing we  accomplish  in  life. 

It  is  time  that  the  daily  dedication 
and  commitment  with  which  teachers 
approach  their  profession  receive  na- 
tional recognition.  Teachers  play  a  val- 
uable role  in  developing  skills  and 
values  in  the  young  people  who  are 
our  country's  future.  As  Ume  goes  on, 
teachers  spend  more  time  with  chil- 
dren than  some  of  their  parents  do. 
and  the  kind  of  influence  they  have  is 
all  the  more  critical. 

The  foundation  of  our  Nation's 
future  prosperity  is  being  strength- 
ened daily  in  our  schools.  Today  teach- 
ers are  shaping  the  scientists,  engi- 
neers, doctors,  nurses,  businessman, 
and  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

Recently.  Mr.  Raymond  Horvath. 
principal  of  Ruth  N.  Bond  Elementary 
School  in  Kirtland.  NM.  was  selected 
by  the  National  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciation as  one  of  the  five  top  educators 
In  the  United  SUtes.  I  can't  think  of  a 
greater  honor  than  to  be  named  one  of 
the  Nation's  top  educators.  It  involves 
more  than  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. It  boils  down  to  caring— caring 
for  the  young  minds  that  look  to  our 
teachers  for  the  education  that  will  be 
the  foundation  of  their  later  life,  and 
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earing  that  they  have  grown,  and 
learned  how  to  live  and  love  their 
fellow  man.  At  thli  time.  I  ask  that  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Klrtland 
Dally  Times  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  acknowl- 
edge and  thank  the  teachers  of  New 
Mexico  and  our  Nation  for  literally 
making  education  in  our  counti^r  passi- 
ble. Let's  take  the  time  to  thank  them 
or  at  least  remember  what  they  have 
done  for  us,  and  what  they  continue  to 
do  for  our  children. 

The  article  follows: 
KnmjuiB  Ebucatos  Won  National  Award 

Raymond  Horvath,  principal  of  Rutta  N. 
Bond  Elementary  School  In  Klrtland,  won 
one  of  four  honorable  mentlona  In  the  Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher  A«oclaUon'«  educa- 
tor of  the  year  conteat. 

Honrath.  who  was  nominated  by  members 
of  the  Ruth  N.  Bond  FTA  waa  selected  to 
win  one  of  the  five  awards  from  out  of 
about  1.000  people  who  were  nominated  na- 
tionwide. He  will  receive  a  $500  cash  prise. 
according  to  Information  from  the  National 
PTA 

He  shared  the  honorable  mention  award 
with  Karen  Asal  a  third  grade  teacher  at 
Mowhawk  Elementary  School  In  Eugene. 
Ore.:  Oretchen  Dlcklaon.  a  fourth  grade 
teacher  at  Joseph  Bingham  School  In 
NobleavlUe.  Ind.:  and  Joseph  Clpfl.  superin- 
tendent of  the  BeileTllle.  ni..  school  district. 

BcMle  McLemore.  principal  of  Pulton 
High  School  In  Atlanta.  Oa..  was  selected  as 
the  1S87  winner  of  the  Phoebe  Apperson 
Hearst  Outstanding  Educator  of  the  Year 
Award.  She  will  receive  13,500  to  use  In  a 
school  project. 

Horvatb  won  the  honorable  mention 
award  because  of  his  heavy  Involvement 
with  the  Ruth  Bond  PTA.  "He  was  the  one 
who  reaUy  started  this  PTA"  said  Carla 
KlrabaU.  PTA  president. 

He  adds  a  personal  touch  to  school  and 
encourages  parental  Involvement  in  educa- 
tion. His  philosophy  of  education  is  that  It 
is  much  broader  than  Just  learning  the 
three  Rs.'  she  said. 

Horvath  was  also  recommended  for  the 
award  by  Central  Schools  Superintendent 
BlU  Horton  and  by  State  PTA  President 
Mildred  Corbett  He  has  been  in  education 
for  35  jrears  and  has  been  an  administrator 
at  Central  School  Olstrtct  since  1971.  He  U 
also  Involved  In  Civltans  and  provides  many 
valuable  community  services,  she  sald.« 


COMPULSORY  UNION  DUES  FOR 
POLITICAL  PURPOSES 

•  Mr.  HECBT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
hearing  lots  of  talk  during  this  debate 
on  campaign  reform  about  how  PAC 
spending  distorts  the  political  process. 

We  are  being  told  that  PAC's  distort 
the  will  of  the  people  by  making  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  beholden  to  one  spe- 
cial Interest  or  another.  This  corrupt- 
ing Influence  is  supposedly  destroying 
the  foundations  of  our  representative 
form  of  government,  say  the  self- 
styled  reformers. 

Mr.  President.  I  fail  to  see  the  cor- 
ruption in  groups  of  citizens  voluntari- 
ly banding  together  to  petition  their 
congress  through  PAC's.  I  see  nothing 
wrong  with  any  kind  of  voluntary  clti- 
len  participation  in  our  political  proc- 


ess—be it  through  a  PAC  or  individual 
giving  to  Federal  candidates  provided 
that  contributions  and  spending  are 
fully  reported  and  disclosed. 

However.  I  am  deeply  concerned  by 
a  form  of  compulsory  PAC  giving  that 
has  somehow  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  reformers.  To  me,  and  I  am  sure  to 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, it  is  the  most  vile  and  corrupting 
influence  in  our  current  election 
system. 

I  am  talking  about  the  current  loop- 
hole in  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  that  allows  union  officials  to  take 
dues  collected  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment and  spend  those  forced  dues 
on  political  causes  many  of  the  forced 
dues  payers  oppose. 

While  direct  cash  contributions  from 
union  PAC's  to  Federal  candidates 
must  ostensibly  be  derived  from  volun- 
tary sources.  I  would  like  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  the  FECA  allows 
these  union  PAC's  to  pay  their  over- 
head costs  out  of  general  treasury 
funds.  These  general  union  treasury 
funds  consist  of  millions  upon  millions 
of  dollars  taken  from  workers  who 
must  pay  up  or  be  fired. 

That  is  right.  Compulsory  union 
dues  can  pay  the  salaries  of  union 
PAC  staffers,  foot  the  costs  for  expen- 
sive fundraising  mailings,  pay  the  rent 
for  office  space,  and  a  host  of  other 
activities  that  directly  subsidize  the 
luiion  PAC  cash  contributions  to  can- 
didates. 

S.  2,  as  it  Is  presently  written,  will 
not  insulate  congressional  elections 
from  the  influence  of  special  interests. 
This  bill  will  not  fulfill  that  promise 
because  it  leaves  untouched,  uncriti- 
clzed  and  unlimited  the  most  blatant 
manipulation  of  the  American  politi- 
cal process,  namely  the  political  use  of 
compulsory  union  dues. 

First,  S.  2  fails  to  deal  with  the  most 
indefensible  of  all  campaign  abuses, 
the  use  in  each  Federal  election  of 
tens  of  millions  of  compulsory  union 
dues  dollars  for  politics. 

Second,  and  even  worse,  it  rewards 
the  perpetrators  of  this  corruption  by 
giving  them  a  clear  field  In  which  to 
operate  by  baruilng  private  contribu- 
tions which  might  tend  to  balance  or 
even  reduce  their  compulsory  dues 
based  political  control.  The  main  issue 
at  stake  here  is  that  of  individual  free- 
dom. It  Is  not  a  question  of  what  party 
receives  more  PAC  money.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  any  citizen  should 
have  his  earnings  forcibly  taken  from 
him  and  spent  by  a  private  organiza- 
tion—a union- in  ways  not  to  his 
liking.  As  Thomas  Jefferson  said,  "to 
compel  a  man  to  furnish  contributions 
of  money  for  the  propagation  of  opin- 
ions which  he  disbelieves  and  abhors  Is 
sinful  and  tyrannical."  Yet  that  is  ex- 
actly what  the  Federal  election  cam- 
paign act  currently  allows  union  offi- 
cials to  do. 


Mr.  President,  we  cannot  In  all  hon- 
esty pat  ourselves  on  the  back  for 
truly  reforming  our  election  laws  and 
making  them  as  fair  and  Just  as  possi- 
ble until  we  have  somehow  solved  the 
problem  of  the  use  of  compulsory 
union  dues  for  political  purposes.  My 
distinguished  colleague  from  North 
Carolina.  Senator  Helms,  and  others 
have  Introduced  S.  615.  legislation 
that  would  prohibit  the  use  of  forced 
dues  to  support  congressional  candi- 
dates. Some  of  my  other  colleagues 
have  been  discussing  similar  legisla- 
tion, to  require  the  full  and  complete 
disclosure  of  any  compulsory  union 
dues  as  expenditures  for  soft  money  or 
in-kind  political  activities  on  behalf  of 
candidates.  I  strongly  support  these 
approaches  to  the  problem. 

The  National  Right  to  Work  Com- 
mittee has  compiled  an  informative 
issue  briefing  paper  on  the  disgrace  of 
using  compulsory  union  dues  for  polit- 
ical purposes.  I  ask  that  this  issue 
briefing  be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Ths  Thrsat  or  ConrtrLSORT  Umoa  Dun 
roR  POUTICS 

Every  year,  millions  of  American  worlcera 
are  forced  to  support  political  causes  and 
candidates  they  believe  are  wrong.  They're 
compulsory  union  members — workers  who 
would  be  fired  from  their  Jobs  If  they  dared 
stop  paying  forced  union  dues  and  fees.  And 
their  hard-earned  dollars  are  being  spent 
unchecked  by  union  officials  on  behalf  of 
their  handplcked  candidates  who  will  then 
vote  for  even  more  compulsory  unionism 
legislation. 

Federal  labor  law  grants  labor  union  offi- 
cials a  lucrative  special  privilege  afforded  no 
other  private  organlxatlon— the  power  to 
force  workers  to  pay  money  to  the  union  on 
peril  of  their  Jobs.  Every  year  union  officials 
take  in  an  estimated  $3.5  billion  in  compul- 
sory dues.  And  that  amounts  to  nearly  $10 
million  a  day. 

POUnCAL  MACHINK  rUKLCD  BT  PLOW  OP 
POHCSS  DKIOIf  DUSS 

Using  these  vast  resources,  union  officials 
finance  the  operation  of  their  sophisticated 
union  political  machinery.  Through  this 
vast  machinery,  they  furuiel  huge,  unreport- 
ed amounts  of  compulsory  dues  dollars  on 
behalf  of  candidates  who  will  do  their  bid- 
dbtg. 

Politicians  who  find  themselves  deep  in 
hock  to  union  officials  claim  that  this  is  not 
true.  They  anxiously  point  to  federal  cam- 
paign laws  which  give  the  appearance  of  re- 
stricting the  use  of  compulsory  dues  for  pol- 
itics. But  as  they  well  Imow,  the  law  Is  care- 
fully drafted  to  look  the  other  way  while 
partisan  union  political  operatives  throw 
countless  millions  of  dollars  into  the  elector- 
al fray. 

Current  election  laws,  while  prohibiting 
the  use  of  compulsory  dues  for  direct  cash 
contributions  to  political  candidates,  en- 
courage the  use  of  forced  union  dues  for  a 
number  of  Indirect  means  of  supporting 
union  officials'  pet  candidates  and  causes. 

For  example,  Section  441  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  specifically  permit 
union  officials  to  use  compulsory  dues 
money  to  communicate  with  union  members 
and  their  families,  urging  their  support  for 
a  particular  candidate:  to  conduct  blatantly 


partisan  get-out-the-vote  drives:  and  to  op- 
erate the  sophisticated  union  political 
action  committees  (PACs). 

The  federal  courts,  while  finding  that  the 
use  of  compulsory  dues  for  politics  violates 
employee's  legal  and  constitutional  rights, 
have  to  date  failed  to  provide  any  meaning- 
ful remedy  for  this  abuse,  a  remedy  that 
will  protect  employees  everywhere  by  stop- 
ping this  practice  once  and  for  all. 

Taking  advantage  of  these  gaping  loop- 
holes in  the  federal  election  laws,  union  of- 
ficials fuimel  most  of  their  political  expend- 
itures through  Indirect  chaiuiels.  They  call 
it  "soft  money"  and  it  comes  directly  from 
compulsory  union  dues. 

"soPT  MONnr";  miluons  in  porced  omior 

DirXS  POR  POLITICS 

Unlike  all  other  political  expenditures, 
compulsory  dues  "soft  money"  has  no  cell- 
ing—and almost  all  of  it  goes  unreported. 
Union  political  operatives  use  "soft  money" 
millions  for  two  major  expenditures:  financ- 
ing their  extensive  union  PAC  operations, 
and  providing  massive  "in-kind"  political 
services. 

Compulsory  dues  "soft  money"  for  the 
union  PACs  pays  the  salaries  of  thousands 
of  full-time  political  operatives  across  the 
nation.  It  provides  PAC  supplies,  finances 
mass  mailings  and  travel  expense  accounts, 
and  purchases  sophisticated  office  machin- 
ery and  computers.  It  even  pays  the  salaries 
and  overhead  for  partisan  union  fundrais- 
ers. 

MASsrvE  "n  aniD"  spemdihg  op  porces 

UmOH  MIRS  POR  RAMOPICKES  CANDIDATES 

But  in  spite  of  the  massive  amounts  of 
"soft  money"  required  to  operate  union 
PACs,  it's  still  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
The  overwhelming  bulk  of  compulsory  dues 
"soft  money"  is  spent  on  "in-kind"  political 
services. 

While  union-controlled  politicians  persist- 
ently deny  that  forced  dues  are  used  for  pol- 
itics, union  officials  themselves  admit  to 
using  millions  of  dues  dollars  for  "in-kind" 
political  services. 

According  to  STEELABOR,  the  Steel- 
workers  union  official  newspaper,  compulso- 
ry dues  money  "can't  go  for  direct  political 
contributions— but  It  can  do  a  lot:  mailings 
supporting  or  opposing  political  candidates, 
phone  t>anlu,  precinct  visits,  voter  registra- 
tion and  get-out-the-vote  drives  .  .  ." 

A  sutMtantial  admission— but  still  only 
half  of  the  story.  Compulsory  dues  also  pay 
the  salaries  of  thousands  of  union  staffers 
who  abandon  their  regular  duties  for  weeks 
and  even  months  on  end  to  devote  them- 
selves entirely  to  partisan  politics.  In  the 
final  stages  of  major  elections,  countless 
union  offices  commit  all  of  their  vast  re- 
sources to  political  action. 

Additionally,  forced  dues  "In-kind"  ex- 
penditures provide  hordes  of  election-day 
"volunteers"  who  are  paid  overtime  rates 
from  compulsory  dues,  hundreds  of  millions 
of  political  pamphlets  and  flyers,  and  paid 
election-day  cariKWls  and  baby-sitters,  to 
name  Just  a  few. 

Because  this  unrei>orted  "in-itlnd"  spend- 
ing is  not  subject  to  any  limitations  under 
current  law,  it  represents  the  overwhelming 
bulk  of  union  political  expenditures.  While 
no  official  statistics  for  total  union  "in- 
kind"  spending  are  available,  respected 
labor  columnist  Victor  Riesel  put  the  1976 
total  at  $100  million— a  figure  which  many 
experts  consider  conservative. 

One  hundred  million  dollars,  of  course, 
buys  a  tremendous  amount  of  political 
clout.  By  comt>arison,  during  that  same  elec- 


tion year,  business,  trade  and  farm  organiza- 
tions spent  a  total  of  $11.5  million,  and  inde- 
pendent citizens'  groups  spent  $1.5  million. 

All  these  contributions  are  reported,  docu- 
mented and— most  important— voluntary. 
But  they  are  reduced  to  near  Insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  massive  infusion 
Into  the  political  system  of  countless  mil- 
lions of  compulsory  union  dues  dollars  co- 
erced from  American  workers. 

SO-CALLED  REPORMS  IGNORE  PORCED  DITES  "SOPT 
MONET" 

Because  of  the  influence  on  Congress  of 
special  Interest  groups.  It  has  become  fash- 
ionable on  Capitol  Hill  to  call  for  election 
spending  "reforms." 

But  all  too  often,  those  shouting  loudest 
for  so-called  'reforms"  are  the  very  politi- 
cians who  receive  the  most  "in-kind"  sup- 
port from  organized  labor.  Predictably, 
their  "reforms"  impose  strict  limits  on  cash 
contributions  from  business  and  citizen 
PACs— but  they  do  nothing  to  restrict  the 
use  of  compulsory  union  dues  "soft  money" 
for  massive  "in-kind"  political  spending. 

Legislative  experts  agree  that  if  such  mis- 
directed "reforms"  were  enacted  Into  law, 
union  political  operatives  would  be  granted 
even  greater  advantages  in  electoral  cam- 
paigns. They  would  be  free  to  continue  their 
spending  of  compulsory  union  dues  for  "in- 
kind"  political  services,  while  competing  in- 
terests, relying  on  voluntary  cash  contribu- 
tions, would  be  bound  by  strict  spending 
limitations. 

Candidates  would  then  be  faced  with  a 
simple  choice:  sell  out  to  well-heeled  union 
officials,  or  face  defeat  in  an  underfunded, 
unfair,  one-sided  campaign. 

THE  NATION'S  PRESS  ITNCOVERS  PORCED  DITES 
POR  POLITICS 

New  York  Times—".  .  .  most  of  (organized 
labor's)  contributions  never  show  up  in  offi- 
cial reports.  NoUble  Is  the  tab  for  virtually 
full-time  assignment  of  union  organizers 
and  clerks  to  get-out-the-vote  duty  in  pre- 
election periods. 

"This  year  more  than  10  million  calls  were 
placed  from  COPE  telephone  banks  and 
120,000  volunteers'  were  involved  in  its  car- 
pools  and  doorbell  ringing." 

Los  Angeles  Times— "Dues  money,  directly 
from  the  union  treasury,  can  be  used  only 
for  such  political  work  as  voter  registration, 
get-out-the-vote  drives  and  for  leaflets  and 
newsletters  to  'communicate'  with  union 
meml>ers." 

Wall  Street  Journal— "The  documents  in- 
dicate that  direct  gifts  are  often  overshad- 
owed by  various  services  provided  free  of 
charge  to  favored  union  candidates  under 
the  guise  of  'political  education'  for  union 
members. 

The  indirect  aid  includes  some  of  labor's 
most  potent  political  weapons:  assignment 
of  paid  staff  members  to  candidates'  cam- 
paigns, use  of  union  computers,  mobilization 
of  get-out-the-vote  drives." 

Arizona  Republic— "Unions  can  assign  of- 
ficers and  office  workers  to  ring  doorbells 
for  the  candidate.  It  can  put  up  bill  posters 
and  place  advertisements  in  the  newspapers 
for  him.  It  can  operate  a  telephone  bank  for 
him." 

Chicago  Tribune— "There  is  no  control  at 
all  on  the  most  effective  source  of  union 
help,  namely  the  services  performed  by 
union  staffs  on  behalf  of  candidates— such 
as  telephone  operations  and  driving  voters 
to  the  polls.  ...  In  short,  lattor  unions  have 
become  the  No.  1  special  interest'  group  in 
trying  to  influence  Congress." 

Washington  Star— "The  unions'  support 
was  more  than  direct  financial  aid  to  candi- 


dates. There  was  mass  distribution  of  litera- 
ture to  members  voicing  support  of  some 
candidates  and  opposition  to  others.  There 
was  also  open  endorsement  of  candidates 
and  announced  opposition  to  others." 

REAL  CAMPAIGN  REPORM:  STOP  PORCED  DUES  POR 
POLITICS 

Throughout  American  history,  individual 
campaign  contributions  have  been  a  strong 
determining  factor  in  politics!  elections.  But 
current  election  laws  have  upset  the  elector- 
al balance  by  restricting  Individual  contribu- 
tions while  opening  the  floodgates  to  vast 
amounts  of  union  "soft  money."  Union  offi- 
cials have  been  granted  a  free  hand  in  their 
use  of  compulsory  dues  for  "in-kind"  parti- 
san political  spending. 

Any  meaningful  campaign  reforms,  rather 
than  naively  clamping  even  tighter  ceilings 
on  cash  contributions  alone,  must  deal  with 
the  problem  of  compulsory  dues  "soft 
money"  for  political  purposes.  The  election 
laws  must  return  to  individual  workers  the 
right  to  choose  for  themselves  which  politi- 
cal candidates  and  causes  their  dollars  wlU 
be  used  to  support. 

Until  such  genuine  campaign  reforms  are 
enacted  into  law,  true  political  freedom  for 
American  workers  will  remain  a  frustrated 
dream.  And  union  officials  will  retain  the  in- 
ordinate power  to  force  workers  to  support 
hand-picked  union  candidates.* 


THE  ST.  PAUL  DISTRICT  OF  THE 
FARM  CREDIT  SYSTEM 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  past  few  years  as  the  rural 
economy  has  struggled,  the  Nation's 
Farm  Credit  System  has  struggled  as 
well.  The  first  quarter  financial  re- 
ports showed  that  nationwide  the 
System  is  continuing  to  suffer  losses. 
The  System  reported  a  first  quarter 
loss  of  $155  million.  Loan  volume  also 
continued  to  fall.  At  year-end  1986  the 
System  held  $54.6  bUllon  in  loans,  and 
by  the  end  of  March,  loan  volume  de- 
creased to  $52  billion. 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing 
the  System  is  the  voliune  of  nonper- 
forming  loans  that  are  putting  a  drain 
on  the  System.  At  the  end  of  March 
the  System  held  $6.8  billion  in  nonac- 
crual  loans.  With  a  shrinking  loan 
portfolio  these  nonpaying  loans  now 
make  up  an  even  greater  percentage  of 
the  total  loan  volume. 

Recognizing  that  its  volume  of  non- 
paying  loans  were  producing  an  enor- 
mous drain  on  the  district,  the  St. 
Paul  District— which  covers  my  home 
State  of  Minnesota— began  an  inten- 
sive and  aggressive  self-help  program. 
Many  of  the  other  districts,  however, 
have  not  taken  the  initiative  to  move 
forward  and  restructure  or  otherwise 
contend  with  their  problem  loans.  It 
seems  that  these  other  districts  are  sit- 
ting back  and  waiting  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  come  up  with  some  new  cw^ 
ital  to  bail  them  out. 

The  St.  Paul  District  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  taking  an  aggressive  lead 
in  restructuring  debt  and  keeping 
farmers  on  their  land.  This  is  an  on- 
going program  in  the  St.  Paul  District 
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and  they  are  still  flnallslnt  plant  for 
the  next  phase  to  begin  In  mid^une. 
As  we  continue  to  work  on  legislation 
to  assist  the  Pun  Credit  System,  we 
must  take  a  close  look  at  what  the  St. 
Paul  District  has  done  for  Itself  and 
apply  that  same  approach  to  the  other 
districts  In  the  Parm  Credit  System. 

I  InTlted  Larry  Buegler.  the  presi- 
dent of  the  St  Paul  District,  who  mas- 
terminded the  St  Paul  District  ap- 
proach to  come  out  to  Washington 
yesterday  to  discuss  their  program. 
Their  goal  Is  to  get  borrowers  paying 
again  and  keep  the  farmers  on  the 
land.  And  they've  been  able  to  restruc- 
ture 70  percent  of  these  loans  and 
keep  the  farmers  on  their  land.  They 
also  set  out  to  raise  land  values  5  per- 
cent by  creative  marketing  of  land 
they  had  acquired  from  farmers  as  a 
partial  payment  of  their  loans. 

The  results  are  impressive.  Of 
roughly  8.300  nonperformlng  loans  In 
the  St.  Paul  District,  more  than  5.100 
have  gone  into  restructuring  talks  and 
almost  3,500— worth  $542  million- 
have  reached  a  final  settlement  as  of 
May  1.  In  doing  this,  the  district  recov- 
ered $60  million  that  was  charged  off 
to  cover  losses  on  these  nonaccrual 
loans.  The  St.  Paul  District  alone  ac- 
counted for  three-quarters  of  the 
loans  restructured  throughout  the 
system  in  the  first  quarter  of  1987. 

With  respect  to  its  land  sales,  the 
district  sold  300.000  acres  at  a  value  of 
$190  million  at  5  percent  over  the  ap- 
praised value.  One  other  district  has 
commended  the  St.  Paul  District  for 
its  role  in  sparking  an  increase  in  land 
values  nationwide. 

The  district's  first  quarter  financial 
results  reflect  the  early  resultji  of  its 
debt  restructuring  plan.  Por  the  first 
quarter  of  1987  the  St.  Paul  District 
came  within  $2.1  million  of  breaking 
even.  In  comparison,  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1986  the  district  posted  a  $33 
million  loss  and  a  full-year  1986  loss  of 
over  $430  million.* 


elusion,  again  conflicting  with  tradi- 
tional economic  theory. 

In  Pebruary  1985.  there  were  3.3025 
German  marks  to  $1,  and  the  price  of 
flat  carbon  plate  imported  from  Ger- 
many was  $408  per  ton.  During  the 
last  2  years,  the  mark  has  dropped 
almost  45  percent  to  1.8265  to  the 
dollar  yet  carbon  plate  prices  for 
German  imporU  in  the  United  SUtes 
have  not  risen.  In  fact,  the  price  for 
imported  German  plate  has  fallen  14.5 
percent  to  $359.  Belgium  has  shown  a 
similar  trend.  Prom  Pebruary  1985  to 
February  1987  the  Belgian  franc  de- 
clined from  66.310  per  dollar  to  37.816 
per  dollar,  a  decrease  of  approximate- 
ly 43  percent.  However,  the  price  for 
flat  carbon  plate  Imports  into  the 
United  States  from  Belgium  has 
dropped  1.58  percent  from  $380  to 
$374. 

The  economic  myth  that  a  simple 
declining  dollar  will  translate  into  a 
reduced  trade  deficit  does  not  match 
with  reality.  Both  the  Germans  and 
Belgians  have  apparently  followed  the 
Japanese  tactic  of  capturing  market 
share  and  hanging  on  to  it  at  any  cost. 
They  have  proved  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  profits  in  the  Interest 
of  m&intainlng  a  presence  In  the 
market.  Unless  these  countries  change 
their  tactics.  Americans  cannot  afford 
to  harlMr  the  illusion  that  a  shrinking 
dollar  will  solve  our  foreign  problems. 
Maintaining  that  illusion  at  best 
would  be  harmful  in  the  short  run  and 
at  worst  would  bring  about  irreversible 
long-term  economic  damage.  As  the 
debate  on  the  trade  bill  proceeds.  I 
will  have  more  to  say  about  this  myth. 
I  only  urge  my  colleagues  at  this  point 
to  recognize  It  for  what  It  is— a  myth 
that  has  very  little  relationship  to  the 
way  the  world  actually  works.* 


UM 


SHRINKma  DOLLAR  WILL  NOT 
SOLVE  TRADE  PROBLEMS 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  a  month  ago.  I  took  the  floor  to 
discuss  the  fallacy  that  the  shrinking 
dollar  will  automatically  solve  our 
trade  problems.  Many  economists  have 
predicted  that  as  the  dollar  becomes 
weaker  against  the  currency  of  a  for- 
eign country,  the  prices  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  that  country  should  rise  in  the 
United  SUtea. 

While  this  relationship  seems  logi- 
cal, it  is  not  necessarily  accurate  in  re- 
ality. Previously.  I  presented  data 
which  demonstrated  that  a  declining 
yen-to-dollar  ratio  was  not  reflected  in 
higher  prices  for  imported  Japanese 
color  television  sets.  My  conunents 
today  shift  the  fociu  to  a  different 
product  manufactured  by  different 
countries  but  arrive  at  the  same  con- 


THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  about  the  Federal  budget  is  a 
debate  about  leadership.  It  is  a  test  of 
congressional  determination  to  reduce 
the  deficit  while  providing  for  the 
country's  critical  needs.  It  involves  bal- 
ancing competing  macroeconomic  con- 
cerns and  allocating  scarce  resources 
among  a  multitude  of  deserving  pro- 
grams. 

The  decisions  are  especially  impor- 
tant this  year,  since  the  country  is  at 
an  economic  crossroads.  We  have 
become  increasingly  dependent  on  the 
goods  and  resources  of  other  nations 
instead  of  our  own.  America's  future 
position  in  the  world  economy  depends 
on  a  clear  vision  of  our  spending  prior- 
ities. 

Unfortimately,  the  budget  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Senate  on  May  6. 
1987  fails  the  test  of  congressional  de- 
termination and  fails  to  provide  the 
vision  we  need.  It  places  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  deficit-reduction 
burden  on  the  backs  of  the  elderly  and 


relies  on  excessive  tax  increases.  Fund- 
ing of  both  defense  and  domestic  pro- 
grams fails  to  provide  adequately  for 
the  country's  critical  needs. 

Congress  and  the  President  made  a 
commitment  to  the  American  people 
last  year  to  reform  our  tax  system.  I 
Intend  to  keep  that  promise.  However, 
the  Senate  budget  raises  revenues  by 
$137  billion  over  the  next  4  years, 
which  will  make  the  promise  much 
more  difficult  to  keep. 

There  are  positive  aspects  of  the 
budget  which  the  Senate  passed.  It 
protected  our  commitment  to  educa- 
tion and  Job  training.  But  it  also  avoid- 
ed many  cuts  that  I  believe  are  neces- 
sary. We  are  not  serious  about  deficit 
reduction  so  long  as  we  continue  to 
subsidize  everything  from  timber  pro- 
duction to  irrigation,  which  represents 
profitable  business  enterprises. 

When  the  Budget  Committee  report- 
ed out  the  budget,  it  sought  to  spread 
deficit  reduction  evenly.  For  example, 
it  imposed  grazing  fees,  reduced  some 
Power  Marketing  Administration 
funds,  juid  minimized  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation subsidies.  However,  this  bal- 
anced approach  to  deficit  reduction 
was  upset  when  the  substitute  budget 
added  $1.2  billion  to  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resource  Committee  programs. 

Just  2  years  ago.  Congress  enacted  a 
bipartisan  bill  to  eliminate  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  by  1991— the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  Act.  However,  our 
ability  to  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Holllngs  goal  Is  already  in  jeopardy. 
The  Senate-passed  budget  missed  the 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit  target  of  $108 
billion  by  $26  billion.  This  will  delay 
our  reaching  a  balanced  budget  and 
will  add  to  the  debt  burden  that  our 
children  and  grandchildren  will  have 
to  bear. 

Of  particular  concern  in  the  Senate- 
passed  budget  was  funding  for  both 
defense  and  domestic  programs.  De- 
fense cuts  will  come  from  the  person- 
nel we  depend  upon  to  safeguard  our 
Nation.  Reductions  could  be  made  in- 
stead in  unnecessary  or  duplicative 
procurement.  There  should  be  some 
economizing  at  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, but  not  in  the  quality  or  readi- 
ness of  the  men  and  women  who  are 
the  heart  of  our  military  services. 

I  also  question  the  commitment  to 
quality  health  care  that  this  budget 
represents.  It  took  an  axe  to  vital 
health  programs  like  Medicare.  Over 
the  past  several  years.  Medicare  has 
sustained  larger  cuts  than  any  other 
domestic  program.  We  may  say  that 
the  money  will  not  come  out  of  older 
Americans'  pockets,  but  by  reducing 
provider  pajrments.  we  are  encourag- 
ing reductions  in  the  quality  of  care 
available  to  our  senior  population. 

Concern  about  Medicare  cuts  in  the 
Chiles  budget  caused  Senator  Chafb 
and  me  to  offer  an  amendment  restor- 
ing $1  billion  in  funds  to  Medicare. 


The  amendment  would  have  helped  to 
ensure  high-quality  health  care  for 
the  poor  and  the  elderly.  I  very  much 
regret  that  our  amendment  was  de- 
feated. 

The  Congress  and  the  President 
share  an  obligation  to  ensure  the  fi- 
nancial strength  of  the  United  States. 
The  budget  passed  by  the  Senate  falls 
to  fulfill  that  commitment.  For  all  the 
reasons  I  have  outlined,  I  could  not 
vote  to  approve  it,  and  I  make  these 
renuu'lu  today  to  serve  notice  to  the 
conferees  on  the  budget  resolution 
that  they  will  need  to  make  significant 
Improvements  in  the  budget  confer- 
ence report  if  It  is  to  have  my  sup- 
port.* 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  PEOPLE 
OF  PANAMA 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  insert  into  the  Record  a  letter  to 
the  Pananuuiian  people  cosigned  by 
Senator  KxNifKDY  and  a  bipartisan 
group  of  Senators. 

Last  year.  Congress  overwhelmingly 
passed  the  Anti-Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1986.  This  legislation  required  certifi- 
cation that  drug  producing  nations  are 
cooperating  with  U.S.  antinarcotics  ef- 
forts. In  April,  this  body  voted  on  a 
resolution  to  disapprove  Presidential 
certification  that  Panama  has  fully  co- 
operated with  the  United  States  to 
counter  drug  trafficking. 

Since  that  vote,  the  government-con- 
trolled news  media  in  Panama  has 
characterized  the  effort  as  a  thinly 
veiled  attempt  to  abrogate  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty.  Mr.  President, 
nothing  could  l>e  further  from  the 
truth. 

The  following  letter  clarifies  this 
point  for  the  people  of  Panama.  It  is 
my  hope  this  message  gets  to  them. 

I  ask  that  this  open  letter  to  the 
people  of  Panama  be  included  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  letter  follows: 

Juin  5. 1987. 
An  Orwn  Lxrim  to  the  Peopu  op  thk 
Rktubuc  op  Pah  ama 

We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  our  view  of  the  basis  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  express  our  opposition  to  the 
erroneous  view  now  being  voiced  in  Panama 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  desire 
to  abroKate  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty.  We 
hope  theae  remarks  will  be  of  interest  not 
only  to  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  but  to 
the  people  of  our  two  countries  as  well. 

In  recent  months,  an  increasing  number 
of  voices  in  the  United  States  have  ex- 
pressed concern  about  events  in  Panama. 
The  alleged  murder  of  a  prominent  opposi- 
tion figure  has  been  the  subject  of  hearings 
in  this  body.  Reports  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions have  surfaced  with  Increasing  frequen- 
cy. Drug  trafficking  and  money  laundering 
continue  to  be  a  matter  of  deep  concern.  Al- 
legations of  corruption  in  the  leadership  of 
the  Panamanian  Defense  Forces  and  the 
growth  of  these  forces  beyond  any  Justifi- 


able requirement  have  been  the  subject  of 
unanswered  questions. 

As  this  chorus  of  voices  has  increased,  a 
frequent  response  heard  from  officials  of 
the  Oovemment  of  Panama  and  the  Pana- 
manian media  has  been  to  dismiss  these 
issues,  aUeglng  that  they  are  prompted  by 
some  conspiracy  of  individuals  in  the  United 
States,  including  members  of  the  Senate,  to 
abrogate  the  Canal  Treaty  and  continue 
control  after  the  year  2000.  This  is  com- 
pletely untrue. 

We  hope  that  the  people  of  Paiuuna  are 
not  misled  by  statements  which  try  incor- 
rectly to  attribute  these  concerns  to  a  desire 
to  retiun  the  Canal  to  the  United  States. 
Certainly  there  are  those  who  disagreed 
with  the  Treaty  at  the  time  It  was  ratified 
by  the  Senate.  Some— a  substantially  small- 
er number  in  our  opinion— continue  to  dis- 
agree today. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  surely  one  of  the  en- 
gineering marvels  of  the  modem  world.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  Panama  have  shared  in  its  construction 
and  its  operation.  For  many  reasons,  it  is  an 
Important  fact  of  life  to  both  countries.  We 
have  carefully  watched  the  operation  of  the 
Canal  as  our  two  coimtries  have  begun  the 
implementation  of  the  Treaty.  We  have 
been  very  pleased  to  see  the  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
demonstrate  the  capability  of  Panamanian 
leadership  to  excel  in  a  different  task. 

Our  two  countries  have  enjoyed  a  long 
and  friendly  relationship.  Events  which 
have  proved  to  be  good  for  the  people  of  one 
country  have  generally  been  good  for  the 
people  of  the  other.  The  largest  community 
of  U.S.  citizens  in  this  hemisphere  who  live 
ouUide  the  United  States  lives  in  Panama. 
Occasional  disagreements,  while  reflecting 
the  Intense  concern  of  both,  have  not  dis- 
rupted the  fabric  of  individual  relationships 
which  bond  the  two  countries  together. 
Both  the  people  of  Panama  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  been  the  benefici- 
aries of  this  enduring  relationship.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have  always  re- 
garded Panama  as  a  special  friend  and 
watched  with  great  interest  as  Panama  met 
its  unique  challenges. 

The  people  of  Panama  should  know  that 
the  vast  majority  of  these  expressions  are 
prompted  by  genuine  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  Panama  and  a  desire  to 
see  the  Panamanian  Oovemment  succeed  in 
achieving   democracy.   Beyond   any   doubt, 
the  vast  majority  of  concemed  citizens  of 
the  United  States  view  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  as  the  law  of  this  land  and  are  sin- 
cere in  their  hope  for  the  best  the  future 
may  offer  for  their  friends  in  Panama.  That 
certainly   includes   their  desire   that  they 
may  come  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  genuinely 
democratic  system,  free  of  repression  and 
other  evUs  of  absolutism.   We  count  our- 
selves among  the  friends  of  Panama.  We 
offer  these  views  in  a  spirit  of  good  will, 
knowing  that  our  futures  are  linked  togeth- 
er. 
Sincerely. 
Edward  Kermedy.  Alfonse  M.  D'Amato, 
Richard  G.  Lugar,  Frank  H.  Murkow- 
ski.    Patrick    L«ahy,   Robert   Kasten, 
Wendell  Ford,  David  Pryor,  Alan  K. 
Simpson.  William  Armstrong,  Alan  J. 
Dixon,  Christopher  J.  Dodd.  Pete  V. 
Dommlci.* 


AUTHORIZA-nON     FOR     PHOTO- 
GRAPH   IN    THE    CHAMBER   OF 

THE  U.S.  SEINATE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Dole  and  myself,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  228)  authortaing  the 
taking  of  a  photograph  in  the  Chamber  of 
the  United  SUtes  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senate  acts  on  the  resolution,  may 
I  say  that  the  official  Senate  photo- 
graph, which  will  be  taken  by  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society,  will  appear 
in  the  14th  edition  of  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Historical  Society's  guidebook.  "We 
The  People,"  and  in  the  publication 
entitled  "The  Capitol,"  prepared  Joint- 
ly by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  and 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

I  should  add  that  the  first  of  these 
official  photographs  was  taken  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1963,  the  day  on  which  the 
Senate  approved  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  228)  was 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Ris.  228 

Resolved.  That  paragraph  1  of  rule  IV  of 
the  Rules  of  the  Regulation  of  the  Senate 
Wing  of  the  United  SUtes  Capitol  (prohibit- 
ing the  taking  of  pictures  In  the  Senate 
Chaml>er)  be  temporarily  suspended  for  the 
sole  and  specific  purpose  of  permitting  the 
National  Geographic  Society  to  photograph 
the  United  SUtes  Senate  in  actual  session 
on  a  date  and  time  to  be  announced  by  the 
Majority  Leader  after  consuiution  with  the 
Minority  Leader. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  therefor,  which 
arrangements  shall  provide  for  a  minimum 
of  disruption  to  Senate  proceedings. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote    by    which    the    resolution    was 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  INTERIM 
OFFICE  OP  SENATE  SECURITY 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 

the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its 

inunediate  consideration. 
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The  PRXSIDINO  OFTICER.  The 
i«M>lutlon  wUl  be  sUted  by  UUe. 

The  ■iftftrn*  legiilatlve  clerk  read 
MfoUowB: 

A  r«MtuUao  (a  Rm.  3»)  to  eMabUsh  the 
Intartan  Office  of  Senate  Security. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  beint  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  omslder  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  the  exist- 
inc  statutory  authority  for  the  Office 
of  Classified  NaUonal  Seciuity  Infor- 
mation in  the  Senate  expires  today. 
June  5.  1987. 

The  Joint  leadership  is  presently  de- 
veloping the  permanent  language  for 
upgrading  this  office  in  accordance 
with  current  security  requirements. 
However,  since  it  is  essential  that  we 
maintain  the  continuity  of  the  office,  I 
am  submitting  this  resolution  which 
extendi  this  office  through  July  10. 

1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  229)  was 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

aRn.  229 

tlnolvei.  That  (a)  There  U  hereby  cre- 
ated within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  an  Interim  Office  of  Senate  Se- 
curity with  the  ume  duties,  functions,  per- 
sonnel, rooms  and  faculties  as  the  office  ea- 
tabliahed  pursuant  to  Section  105(a)  of  the 
liStislaUve  Branch  Appropriations  Act,  1979 
(2  UAC.  72a  note),  as  reenacted  by  Public 
lAW  No.  lOO-lt.  approred  April  3. 1987. 

(b>  Funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1987  which  would  be  available  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Office  of  Classified  Na- 
tional Security  Information  but  for  the  ter- 
mination of  such  office  shall  be  available 
for  the  Interim  Office  of  Senate  Security. 
The  personnel  transferred  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  continue  to  receive  the  same  rate 
of  oompensatton  as  In  effect  on  June  5. 
1987,  subject  to  any  modification  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  All  records,  documents,  data,  materials, 
rooms,  and  faculties  In  the  custody  of  the 
Office  of  Classified  National  Security  Infor- 
mation at  the  time  of  Its  termination  on 
June  5.  1967,  are  transferred  to  the  Office 
established  by  this  resolution. 

(d)  This  resolution  shall  take  effect  on 
June  6,  1987,  and  expire  on  July  10,  1987. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


That  when  8.  795  is  again  reported 
by  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee.  It  be 
referred  to  the  Energy  Committee  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  SO  calendar 
days,  excluding  periods  of  7  days  or 
more  that  the  Senate  Is  not  in  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


tion  by  virtue  of  the  Senate's  being 
out  on  Monday  next. 


RE-REFERRAL  OF  BILL-S.  795 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  795,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  water 
rights  claims  of  certain  bands  of  the 
Bilsslon  Indians  in  San  Diego  County, 
CA,  that  Is  currently  before  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee be  re-referred  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs:  and 


TIME  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tees may  have  until  8  p.m.  today  to  file 
reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY.  JUNE  9, 
1987 

AOJOuainmiT  vwnx.  \  i  a.ii.  tussdat 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  11  a.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered, 
oaon  OP  pROCBBOU 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order 
on  Tuesday  next,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  12 
noon:  that  at  the  hour  of  12  noon  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  for  2  hours, 
until  the  hour  of  2  p.m.,  to  accommo- 
date the  two  regtilar  party  confer- 
ences: that  no  resolutions  or  motions 
over,  under  the  rule,  come  over,  and 
that  the  call  of  the  calendar  under 
rule  VII  be  waived:  provided  further, 
that  Senators  may  be  permitted  to 
speak  during  the  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

DHAHIIfOUS-CORSXIfT  AOKaKIUMI 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  who 
have  amendments  that  they  wish  to 
timely  file  In  compliance  with  the  clo- 
ture rule,  rule  XXII.  may  do  so  on 
Monday,  even  though  the  Senate  Is 
not  in  session:  that  they  may  submit 
their  amendments  to  the  appropriate 
Senate  officer,  and  those  amendments 
then  will  be  considered  on  Tuesday  If 
cloture  should  be  invoked  Just  as 
though  the  Senate  had  been  in  on 
Monday  and  the  amendments  were 
timely  filed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  with- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Therefore.  B4r.  Presi- 
dent, no  Senators'  rights  have  been 
compromised  in  this  rule  XXII  situa- 


TiMX  AoaBKXirr  roa  nmsoAY,  jum  t,  itST 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday, 
between  the  hours  of  2  p.m.  and  5 
pjn..  the  time  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  majority  and  minori- 
ty leaders  or  their  designees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

ACComtoDAnoH  amono  sshatoss 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
all  Senators  who  have  participated  in 
the  debate  today.  It  has  been  a  good 
debate. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  protecting  my  rights 
while  I  had  to  be  away  from  the  floor. 

I  think  that  Is  something  about  this 
body  that  we  all  understand  and  ap- 
preciate so  much,  that  if  Senators  are 
in  opposite  positions  and  on  a  given  oc- 
casion they  are  antagonists,  they  will 
certainly  honor  the  circvunstances  and 
respect  the  situations  in  which  other 
Senators  who  probably  take  a  differ- 
ent view  from  the  one  they  hold  in  a 
given  situation  may  find  themselves, 
so  that  that  Senator's  rights  are  pro- 
tected and  no  action  is  taken  while  he 
is  off  the  floor. 

I  mentioned  to  Senator  Packwood 
earlier  today  that  both  Senator  Borkh 
and  I  would  have  to  be  away  from  the 
floor  for  a  while  this  afternoon,  would 
he  protect  our  rights.  He  said,  "of 
course."  and  we  had  no  further  con- 
cerns. I  thank  him. 

I  also  thank  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  who  participated  in  the  debate 
this  afternoon  and  those  who  presid- 
ed. I  look  forward  now  to  continuing 
the  debate  on  S.  2  on  next  Tuesday. 


RECORD  OPEN  UNTIL  5  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  CoKCRes- 
siONAL  Record  remain  open  until  5 
p.m.  today  for  the  statements  of  Sena- 
tors and  for  the  offering  of  resolutions 
and  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  committees 
also  may  file  reports  on  Monday  next 
between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  3 
p.m.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  distinguished 
acting  Republican  leader  have  any  fur- 
ther statement  or  business  he  wants  to 
transact? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Nothing  more.  I 
want  to  agree  with  the  majority  leader 
there  has  been  good  debate  on  S.  2 


today,  good  debate  on  both  sides,  good 
points  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  BYRD.  He  does  concede  good 
points  on  this  side? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  There  was  one 
good  point  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TUESDAY. 
JUNE  9.  1987.  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  11  o'clock  a.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  at  4:07  p.m.,  adjourned  until 
Tuesday.  June  9.  1987.  at  11  a.m. 


CONPIRMA'nONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  S,  1987: 

National  Asvisort  Coomcil  on 

Educational  Research  and  Improtemknt 

Max  Charles  Oraeber,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 

member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 

on  Educational  Research  and  Improvement 

for  a  term  expiring  September  30.  1989. 

Van  B.  Poole,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Educa- 
tional Research  and  Improvement  for  a 
term  expiring  September  30,  1989. 

National  Advisory  CoimciL  on  Women's 

e:ddcational  Programs 
Patricia  HUl  Williams,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 


on  Women's  Educational  Programs  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  May  8,  1987. 

Patricia  Hill  Williams,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Women's  E:ducational  Programs  for  a 
term  expiring  May  8,  1990. 
National  Foundation  on  thx  Arts  and  thx 
Humanities 

Paul  J.  Olscamp,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  Humanities 
for  a  term  expiring  January  26, 1992. 

Anne  Paoluccl,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Hu- 
manities for  a  term  expiring  January  26, 
1992. 

John  Shelton  Reed,  Jr.,  of  North  CaroU- 
na.  to  be  a  member  of  the  National  CotmcU 
on  the  Humanities  for  a  term  expiring  Janu- 
ary 26.  1992. 

Fay  S.  Howell,  of  Georgia,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Museum  Services  Board  for 
a  term  expiring  December  6, 1991. 
Department  op  Education 

Bonnie  Oulton,  of  California,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Vocational  and  Adult  Edu- 
cation. Department  of  Eklucation. 

DCFARTMENT  OP  LABOR 

Janet   L.   Norwood,   of   Maryland,   to   be 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  XJJS.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
Corporation  por  Public  Broadcasting 

Sheila  Tate,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  for  a  term  ex- 
piring March  26.  1991. 

William  Lee  Hanley,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for 
a  term  expiring  March  26,  1992. 

Archie  C.  Purvis,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 


Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for  a 
term  expiring  March  26, 1991. 

MarshaU  Turner.  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for  a 
term  expiring  March  26.  1992. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

PlTBLIC  HKALTH  SBRVICB 

Public  Health  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning Diane  S.  Ackerman,  and  ending  Earl  H. 
Lynch,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  March  25, 1987. 

Public  Health  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning William  A.  Eaton,  and  ending  Patricia 
A.  Rye,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  May  12,  1987. 

Public  Health  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning Margaret  C.  Bash,  and  ending  Eliza- 
beth A.  Woodcome,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  May  19,  1987. 

Public  Health  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning Leonard  Bacliman,  and  ending  Janet  E. 
Johnson-Leclair.  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  May  19,  1987. 

Public  Health  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning Thomas  N.  Chase,  and  ending  George 
H.  Walter,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Cokgrb- 
siONAL  Record  on  May  19,  1987. 

Public  Health  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning Gerald  A.  Palch,  and  ending  George  E. 
Foley  III,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  May  19, 1987. 
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Hie  Hooae  met  at  IS  nooo. 

Tbe  Re?erend  Dr.  Ronald  Chrtetlan. 
■Mtrtant  to  the  biehop.  American  Lu- 
theran Church.  Fairfax.  VA.  offered 
the  foDowtaw  prayer 

O  God  our  Fatho: 

The  writers  of  old  tell  of  Tour  good- 
ne«  In  the  creation  story: 

The  prophets  remind  us  all  of  Tour 
i*ff»«M*«*  for  Justice  and  our  need  to 
walk  humbly  before  Tou: 

The  theolotlan  writes  that  while 
faith  and  hope  are  essentlato  of  life. 
love  is  the  ultimate  gift 

So.  we  pray  this  day.  O  Ood: 

Protect  us  from  lodnc  our  sense  of 
awe  at  the  wonders  and  Intricacies  of 
our  wortd: 

Keep  us  from  the  secular  creep  of 
•dflBh  goals  and  the  quest  for  person- 
al gain; 

Challenge  us  to  give  as  we  have  been 
given,  to  bless  as  we  have  been  blessed. 
and  love  as  we  have  been  loved. 

This  is  our  prayer.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


the  United  SUtes  pass?  Do  the  Saudis 
think  that  the  U.8.S.  Stark  was  taking 
a  pleasure  cruise?  It  was  there  to  pro- 
tect the  gulf  and  the  Saudis.  Is  37 
dead  Americans  not  a  good  enough  in- 
dication of  our  political  will?  Further- 
more. Saudi  Arabia  has  purchased 
over  29  billion  dollars'  worth  of  weap- 
OM  from  the  United  SUtes  In  the  6 
years  of  this  administration  alone. 
During  each  debate  on  these  sales,  the 
administration  has  pledged  that  In 
return  for  the  arms,  the  Saudis  would 
work  closer  with  us  to  pursue  Ameri- 
can interests  In  the  region.  All  we've 
gotten,  though,  are  more  tests.  Did  we 
pass  the  test  with  the  marines  In  Leba- 
non? Do  we  pass  the  tests  with  our  for- 
eign aid  to  Egypt.  Jordan.  Oman,  and 
so  forth,  each  year? 

Mr.  Speaker,  rhetoric  is  no  substi- 
tute for  action.  It's  time  for  the  Saudis 
to  pass  the  test,  put  themselves  In 
harm's  way.  We've  passed  the  test 
year  after  year  with  American  lives 
and  American  dollars.  The  United 
States  does  not  have  to  pass  any  more 
tests. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  DOES  NOT 
HAVE  TO  PASS  ANT  MORE 
TESTS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Congress  is  currently  In  the  midst  of 
acting  on  a  resolution  I  authored  to 
disapprove  of  the  sale  of  360  million 
dollars'  worth  of  highly  sophisticated 
Maverick  antitank  missUes  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Frankly,  I  am  aghast  at  some  of  the 
preposterous  comments  coming  from 
the  administration  In  regard  to  our  re- 
lationship with  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  last  Friday's  New  Tork  Times,  a 
senior  administration  official  de- 
scribed the  United  States-Saudi  rela- 
tionship as  follows:  "It's  a  reciprocal 
relationship  *  *  *.  They  have  to  have 
ctmfidence  In  our  staying  power.  This 
is  a  test  (referring  to  the  sale)  and  if 
they  don't  think  that  we  pass  the  test. 
why  should  they  put  themselves  in 
harm's  way?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  5  years  in  Con- 
gress I  have  never  seen  such  a  perver- 
skm  of  reality.  How  many  tests  must 


KICK  SAM  DONALDSON  OUT  OF 
THE  PRESS  ROOM 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
cerning the  newscaster,  Sam  Donald- 
son, we  have  all  seen  how  rude  and  un- 
couth he  can  be  in  questioning  our 
President  Ronald  Reagan,  but  I  guess 
that's  his  right  and  anyway  he  only 
demeans  himself,  but  this  morning, 
Mr.  Speaker,  over  In  Venice  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world  in  his  nasty  way,  he 
demanded  that  the  President  tell  us 
what  we  are  going  to  do  if  Iran  de- 
ploys the  Silkworm  missiles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  President  tells 
us,  he  Is  going  to  Jeopardize  the  lives 
of  American  men  and  women  serving 
on  our  ships  In  the  Persian  Gulf.  If  he 
does  not  tell  us.  Sam  Donaldson  will 
Jump  up  on  his  high  horse  and  he  will 
say  the  President  Is  holding  back  on 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  member  of  the 
American  press  traveling  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  over- 
seas xjo  rldlctile  the  Presidency  and  de- 
manding answers  to  questions  that 
would  telegraph  our  strategy  to  the 
enemy  Is  downright  un-American  and 
if  I  were  the  President,  I  would  kick 
tilm  out  of  the  pressroom. 


DEFENSE  WASTE  CLEANUP 
FINANCINO  ACT 

(Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  Introduce  legislation  that 
would  create  a  financing  mechanism 
for  the  systematic  cleanup  of  more 
than  40  years'  worth  of  nuclear  de- 
fense waste  that  has  been  generated 
by  the  Federal  Government  during 
the  production  of  nuclear  weapons 
materials. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is 
almost  good  news.  Environmental  and 
operational  standards  for  these  facili- 
ties have  Improved  dramatically  over 
the  years.  Unfortunately,  the  funding 
lias  not  been  made  available  to  clean 
up  the  backlog  of  existing  waste  to 
meet  these  new  standards.  This  legis- 
lation would  establish  a  funding  mech- 
anism and  mandate  a  cleanup  plan 
aimed  at  resolving  existing  waste  prob- 
lems and  preventing  future  environ- 
mental damage. 

The  bill  calls  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  set  aside  a  fixed  percentage 
of  defense  related  spending  each  year 
to  fund  disposal  of  radioactive  and 
hazardous  waste.  This  would  essential- 
ly establish  a  pool  of  funds  from 
which  the  Department  of  Energy 
could  draw  to  address  waste  disposal 
problems.  The  concept  is  that  of  a  tax 
on  defense  activities  in  an  effort  to 
force  a  pay-as-you-go  cleanup  proce- 
dure, as  recommended  by  the  North- 
west Citizens  Forum  on  Defense 
Waste  in  a  recent  report  to  Members 
of  Congress. 

I  have  found  that  it  is  simply  too 
easy  to  put  environmental  activities 
off  in  favor  of  meeting  production 
goals.  Many  areas  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding the  Hanford  Reservation  in 
my  district,  have  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported defense  production  goals.  In 
return  they  deserve  an  enthusiastic 
effort  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
restore  and  maintain  the  environmen- 
tal quality  of  the  area. 

This  is  how  the  legislation  would 
work.  One-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
money  appropriated  to  Department  of 
Defense  programs  and  certain  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  defense  production 
programs  would  be  set  aside  and  then 
transferred  to  the  Department  of 
E^nergy  to  be  used  solely  for  radioac- 
tive and  hazardous  waste  cleanup. 
This  would  provide  almost  $1.5  billion 


annually  if  defense  spending  remains 
at  fiscal  year  1987  levels. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's Office  of  Environment,  Safety 
and  Health,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
would  develop  a  comprehensive  plan 
to  deal  with  defense  waste  including 
timetables  and  estimated  costs.  The 
plan  would  have  to  be  presented  to 
Congress  within  12  months  after  en- 
actment. Congress  would  then  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  recommenda- 
tions on  the  plan  and  to  determine  the 
adequacy  of  the  set-aside  percentage. 

It  has  been  too  easy  to  ignore  this 
issue.  This  bill  will  force  the  Depart- 
ments of  Energy  and  Defense  to  pay 
the  piper  for  past  environmental 
damage  as  we  meet  new,  protective 
standards  for  the  future. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BT  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
0>AT  of  Illinois).  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  5  of  rule  I,  the  Chair 
announces  that  he  will  postpone  fur- 
ther prcxxedlngs  today  on  each  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  re- 
corded vote  or  the  yeas  and  najrs  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  ob- 
jected to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Tuesday,  June  9, 1987. 


a  Thk  lymbol  rcprctena  die  time  of  d«y  during  tiic  Hou«c  proceeding*,  e.g.,  D  1407  i«  IStJ  p.m. 
Matter  Mt  in  tNs  typelaos  indicate*  word*  inactted  or  appended,  rather  than  •pokcn,  by  a  Member  of  the  Home  on  the  floor. 


UM 


NATIONAL  QUALITT 
IMPROVEMEarr  act  of  1987 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  812)  to  amend  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of 
1980  to  establish  a  National  Quality 
Improvement  Award,  with  the  objec- 
tive of  encouraging  American  business 
and  other  organizations  to  practice  ef- 
fective quality  control  in  the  provision 
of  their  goods  and  services,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  812 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
sacnoN  I.  SHORT  ntLc. 

Thia  Act  msy  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1987". 
sac  1  nNDDtcs  and  purposes. 

(s)  FnrDiitos.— The  Congreaa  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

(1)  the  leadenhip  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
product  and  process  quality  has  been  chal- 
lenged strongly  (and  sometimes  successful- 
ly) by  foreign  competition,  and  our  Nation's 
productivity  growth  has  decreased  In  rela- 
tion to  our  ocHnpetltora  over  the  last  two 
decsdea: 

(2)  American  buslneas  and  Industry  are  be- 
Klnnlng  to  understand  that  poor  quality 
costs  companies  as  much  as  20  percent  of 
sales  revenues  natlonslly,  and  that  im- 
proved quality  of  goods  and  services  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  improved  productivity, 
lower  coats,  and  increased  profitability; 


(3)  strategic  planning  for  quality  and  qual- 
ity Improvement  programs,  through  a  com- 
mitment to  excellence  in  manufacturing  and 
services,  are  becoming  more  and  more  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  our  Nation's  econo- 
my and  our  ability  to  compete  effectively  in 
the  global  marketplace: 

(4)  improved  management  understanding 
of  the  factory  floor,  worker  Involvement  in 
quality,  and  greater  emphasis  on  statistical 
process  control  can  lead  to  dramatic  im- 
provements in  the  cost  and  quality  of  manu- 
factured products; 

(5)  the  concept  of  qiudity  improvement  is 
directly  applicable  to  small  companies  as 
well  as  large,  to  service  Industries  as  well  as 
manufacturing,  and  to  the  public  sector  as 
well  as  private  enterprise; 

(6)  In  order  to  be  successful,  quality  im- 
provement programs  must  be  management- 
led  and  customer-oriented  and  this  may  re- 
quire fundamental  changes  in  the  way  com- 
panies and  agencies  do  business; 

(7)  several  major  industrial  nations  have 
successfully  coupled  rigorous  private  sector 
quality  audits  with  national  awards  giving 
special  recognition  to  those  enterprises  the 
audits  identify  as  the  very  best;  and 

(8)  a  national  quality  award  program  of 
this  kind  in  the  United  States  would  help 
Improve  quality  and  productivity  by— 

(A)  helping  to  stimulate  American  compa- 
nies to  improve  quality  and  productivity  for 
the  pride  of  recognition  while  obtaining  a 
competitive  edge  through  increased  profits, 

(B)  recognizing  the  achievements  of  those 
companies  which  improve  the  quality  of 
their  goods  and  services  and  providing  an 
example  to  others, 

(C)  esUbllshing  guidelines  and  criteria 
that  can  be  used  by  business,  Industrial,  gov- 
ertmtental,  and  other  organizations  in  evalu- 
ating their  own  quality  Improvement  ef- 
forts, and 

(D)  providing  specific  guidance  for  other 
American  organizations  that  wish  to  leam 
how  to  manage  for  high  quality  by  making 
available  detailed  information  on  how  win- 
ning organizations  were  able  to  change  their 
cultures  and  achieve  eminence. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  is  the  purjxjse  of  this  Act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  con- 
duct of  a  national  quality  improvement  pro- 
gram under  which  (1)  awards  are  given  to 
selected  companies  and  other  organizations 
in  the  United  SUtes  that  practice  effective 
quality  management  and  as  a  result  make 
significant  Improvements  in  the  quality  of 
their  goods  and  services,  and  (3)  informa- 
tion Is  disseminated  about  the  successful 
strategies  and  programs. 

SEC  i.  ESTABUSHMKNT  OF  NATIONAL  QUALITY 
AWARD  PROGRAM, 
(a)  IM  Oknkkal.— The  Stevenson- Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  is 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  10,  17, 
and  18  as  sections  17,  18,  and  19,  respective- 
ly, and  by  inserting  after  section  15  of  the 
following  new  section: 

-SBC  It.  NATIONAL  QUALITY  AWARD. 

"(a)  EsTOSMSHimrr.- There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished a  Natioiul  Quality  Award,  which 
shall  be  evidenced  by  a  medal  bearing  tbe 
inscriptions  'National  Quality  Award'  and 
The  Quest  for  Excellence'.  The  medal  shall 
be  of  such  design  and  materials  and  bear 
such  additional  inscriptions  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

"(b)  ICAKnra  un  Pssssiratioii  or 
AwAKO.— <1)  The  President  (on  the  basis  of 
recommendations  received  from  the  Secre- 
tary) or  the  Secretary,  shall  periodically 
make  the  award  to  companies  and  other  or- 
ganizations wlUch  In  ilia  Judgment  have  sul>- 


stantially  benefited  tbe  economic  or  aodal 
well-being  of  the  United  States  through  im- 
provements in  the  quality  of  their  goods  or 
senrloes  resulting  from  the  effective  practice 
of  quality  management,  and  which  as  a  con- 
sequence are  deserving  of  special  recogni- 
tion. 

<^(2)  The  presenUtion  of  the  award  shall 
be  made  by  the  President  or  tbe  Secretary 
with  such  ceremonies  as  he  msky  deem 
proper. 

"(3)  An  organization  to  wtiich  an  award  is 
made  under  this  section,  and  which  agrees 
to  help  other  American  organisations  Im- 
prove their  quality  management,  may  puldi- 
dze  its  receipt  of  such  award  and  use  tbe 
award  in  lU  sdvertlsing.  but  it  staaU  be  ineU- 
glUe  to  receive  snottaer  such  award  in  tbe 
same  category  for  a  period  of  5  years. 

"(c)  Catboosiss  ih  Which  Awaso  Mat  Bb 
Onrzii.— (1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  sepa- 
rate awards  shall  be  made  to  qualifying  or- 
ganizations In  each  of  the  following  catego- 
ries: 

"(A)  Small  businesses. 

"(B)  Companies  or  their  subsidiaries. 

"(C)  Companies  which  primarily  provide 
services. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  at  any  time 
expand,  subdivide,  or  otherwise  modify  tbe 
list  of  categories  within  which  awards  may 
be  made  as  Initially  in  effect  under  para- 
graph (1),  and  may  establlsta  aeparate 
awards  for  other  organizations  including 
units  of  government,  upon  a  determination 
that  the  objectives  of  Uils  section  would  be 
better  served  thereby;  except  that  any  such 
expulsion,  subdivision,  modification,  or  es- 
tablishment shall  not  be  effective  tmless 
and  until  the  Secretary  has  submitted  a  de- 
tailed description  thereof  to  the  Congress 
and  a  period  of  30  days  has  elapsed  slnoe 
that  submission. 

"(3)  Not  more  than  two  awards  may  be 
made  within  any  subcategory  in  any  year 
(and  no  award  shall  be  made  within  any  cat- 
egory or  subcategory  if  there  are  no  qualify- 
ing enterprises  in  tliat  category  or  subcate- 
gory). 

"(d)  CXITSRIA  FOR  QUALIFICAIIOH.— (1)  AD 

enterprise  may  qualify  for  an  award  under 
this  section  only  if  it— 

"(A)  applies  to  tbe  Director  of  the  Nation- 
al Bureau  of  Standards  in  writing,  for  the 
award. 

"(B)  permiU  a  rigorous  evaluation  of  tbe 
way  in  which  Its  business  and  other  oper- 
ations have  contrilnited  to  improvements  in 
the  quality  of  goods  and  services,  and 

"(C)  meets  such  requirements  and  specifi- 
cations as  tbe  Secretary,  after  receiving  rec- 
ommendations from  tbe  Board  of  Overseers 
established  under  paragraph  (2XB)  and  tbe 
Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, determines  to  be  appropriate  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  section.  In  ap- 
plying the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (C> 
with  respect  to  any  organisation,  ttw  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
shall  rely  upon  an  intensive  evaluation  by  a 
competent  tward  of  examiners  which  shall 
review  tbe  evidence  sutmiitted  by  tbe  orga- 
nization and,  through  a  site  visit,  verify  tbe 
accuracy  of  the  quality  improvemenU 
claimed.  Tbe  examination  should  encom- 
pass all  aspects  of  the  organization's  current 
practice  of  quality  management,  as  well  as 
the  organization's  provision  for  quality 
management  in  its  future  goals.  Tbe  award 
shall  be  given  <mly  to  organisations  which 
tuive  made  outstanding  Improvements  aa 
tbe  quality  of  their  goods  or  services  (or 
both)  and  which  demonstrate  effective  qual- 
ity management  tbrou^  tbe  training  aiMl 
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Involvement  of  «U  !•«•]•  of  penonnel  in 
quality  liiro»eingnt. 

"(SXA)  Th«  DIractor  of  the  National 
BOTMU  of  Standkrdi  ihall,  under  appropri- 
ate eontraetual  arraacements.  carry  out  his 
T—P««i«niiitti—  under  nibparagraphi  (A) 
and  (B>  of  paracraph  (1)  throucb  one  or 
braad-taMd  nooproflt  enUttaa  which 
Mdan  In  the  field  of  quality  manace- 
,  and  which  have  a  hlatory  of  Mnrtce  to 


UM 


"(B>  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  board 
of  uiiuwe  for  the  award.  ooneWtnt  of  at 
laaat  fbre  peraooa  aeleeted  for  their  preeml- 
aenoe  In  the  fWd  of  quality  manacement. 
ThlB  board  shall  meet  annually  to  review 
the  work  of  the  contractor  or  contractors 
yiMt  make  such  suneaUooa  for  the  Improve- 
Bent  of  the  award  prooeH  as  they  deem 
neeaasary.  The  board  shall  report  the  re- 
■ulU  of  the  award  acttvttiea  to  the  Director 
of  the  NattaiMl  Bureau  of  Standards  each 
year,  alone  with  their  reoommendaUons  for 
Improvement  of  the  procem 

"(e)  iMvoaMATioii  um  Tmcmmauoar  Tbams- 
m  Proobam.— The  DIreetor  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standartk  shall  enaure  that  all 
procram  partldpanta  receive  the  complete 
reaulU  of  their  audlU  as  weU  as  detaUed  ex- 
of  all  sutieetlons  for  tanprove- 
He  shaO  also  provide  information 
about  the  awards  and  the  tuoceasful  quaUty 
Improvement  strateilea  and  prociams  of  the 
award-wtamlnc  partldpanU  to  all  partici- 
pants and  other  appropriate  groups. 

"(f)  PDwnom.— The  Secretary  Is  author- 
taed  to  seek  and  aoeept  gifts  from  public  and 
private  sources  to  carry  out  the  program 
under  this  section.  If  additional  mmis  are 
needed  to  cover  the  full  coat  of  the  program, 
the  Secretary  shall  Impose  fees  upon  the  or- 
ganlaatloas  applying  for  the  award  In 
aaaounts  sufficient  to  provide  such  addition- 
al soma. 

"(g)  Raroar.— The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, within  S  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  a  report  on  the 
progieas.  findings,  and  conclusions  of  activi- 
ties conducted  pursuant  to  this  section 
along  with  recommendations  for  poaslble 
saodlflcatlons  thereof.". 

(b)  CowvoaMUM)  AMBrasmrr.— Section  9(d) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "or  16" 
and  inserting  "IS.  or  17". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
mnt  to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Nev  Jersey 
[Mr.  Rob]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
mlnutea  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Lujah]  will  be  recognised 
for  ao  minutes. 

The  Chatr  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rosl. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yiejd 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  SpeaJter.  I  rise  In  support  of 
niL  813.  the  National  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1987.  before  the 
House  today,  which  would  establish  a 
National  Quality  Award  to  encourage 
American  business  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  goods  and  serviees. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  WaLoasif 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subccmunlttee  on  Science,  Research 
and  Technology,  for  his  leadership  In 
bringing  this  legislation  to  this  floor.  I 
also  want  to  acknowledge  the  efforts 
of  our  ranking  Republican  members. 


Mr.  LuJAif  of  New  Mexico,  at  the  full 
committee  level,  and  Mr.  BoKHmT  of 
New  York,  at  the  subcommittee  level. 

For  much  of  this  century,  the 
United  States  was  the  undisputed 
world  leader  in  quality,  and  that  lead- 
ership provided  us  with  a  broad 
market  for  our  products  both  domesti- 
cally and  overseas.  In  recent  years, 
however,  that  leadership  role  has  been 
challenged  strongly  by  foreign  compe- 
tition, and  our  Nation's  productivity 
growth  has  fallen  behind  those  of  our 
competitors. 

The  National  Quality  Improvement 
Act  is  simple  In  concept.  However.  Its 
impact  can  be  significant.  The  award 
established  by  the  act  is  modeled  after 
the  Japanese  E>emlng  Prize  which  Is 
given  to  companies  In  certain  catego- 
ries which  show  the  highest  quality 
management  and  best  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  statistical  quality 
control  in  the  running  of  their  busi- 
ness. 

The  award  will  consist  of  a  medal  In- 
scribed with  the  words  "National 
Quality  Award"  and  "The  Quest  for 
Excellence"  to  be  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
a  limited  number  of  companies  who 
have  improved  the  quality  of  their 
products  and  deserve  recognition.  To 
prove  themselves  to  be  worthy,  appli- 
cants for  the  award  wUl  need  to  pre- 
vail In  an  extensive  review  of  the  way 
they  do  business,  conducted  by  a  panel 
of  our  Nation's  best  quality  experts. 
Those  companies  which  win  the  award 
will  be  free  to  use  the  award  in  thelr 
advertlsements,  a  factor  that  has 
proven  very  beneficial  to  the  bottom 
line  of  recipients  of  the  E>emlng  Prize 
In  Japan. 

The  bill  includes  provisions  describ- 
ing the  application  process,  the  eval- 
uation process,  and  compliance  re- 
quirements. It  establishes  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  as  the  agency 
which  recruits  the  private  sector  qual- 
ity experts  who  will  audit  the  pro- 
gram. The  Bureau  was  chosen  for  this 
role  because  it  is  in  the  unique  posi- 
tion of  being  able  to  provide  independ- 
ent and  unbiased  expertise  in  the  field 
of  quality. 

There  are  no  appropriated  Federal 
funds  Involved.  The  entire  award  pro- 
gram, including  administrative  (x»ts. 
would  be  funded  by  private  contribu- 
tions, or  by  a  fee  charged  to  award  ap- 
plicants. 

And  finally,  the  Mil  requires  a 
progress  report  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  after  the  program  has  been 
in  effect  for  3  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  812  has  solid  bi- 
partisan support  of  our  committee 
members.  It  Is  a  g(xxl  bill  and  I  urge 
all  Members  to  support  this  much- 
needed  legislation. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  812.  the  NaUonal  Quality  Im- 
provement Award  for  1987,  and  urge 
the  House  to  unanimously  adopt  this 
bill. 

H.R.  812  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  Committee  on  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology  with  full  bipartisan  sup- 
port. The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  one 
that  all  Members  can  endorse— that  is 
to  encourage  American  businesses  and 
other  organizations  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  their  goods  and  services. 
The  biU  does  this  by  establishing  a 
quality  award  program  whereby  Amer- 
ican business  and  other  qualifying  or- 
ganizations agree  to  a  rigorous  evalua- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  they  have 
contributed  to  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  operations.  Successful  eval- 
uation leads  to  recognition  with  the 
awarding  of  a  national  medal. 

E>espite  all  the  criticism  we  hear 
these  days  as  to  how  the  United  SUtes 
is  losing  its  competitive  edge— the  con- 
cept for  the  award  created  under  this 
bill  is  home  grown.  Dr.  Joseph  Juran 
and  Dr.  Edwards  Demlng.  two  promi- 
nent United  States  engineers.  t>egan 
emphasizing  quality  in  manufacturing, 
following  World  War  II.  However,  the 
concept  was  picked  up  offshore  by 
Japan  and  Australia,  and  most  recent- 
ly by  Prance  and  England,  before  ever 
attaining  national  status  in  the  United 
States. 

Perhaps  we  have  been  taking  quality 
for  granted  in  this  country,  as  a  June 
8. 1987,  business  week  article  discusses. 
It  is  the  intention  of  this  legislation 
that  by  focusing  more  on  the  need  for 
Increased  quality  In  the  workplace,  the 
Incentive  for  enhanced  productivity 
will  permeate  the  organization  from 
the  bottom  up  through  the  ranks  of 
the  corporation. 

Regarding  the  cost  of  this  bill,  the 
administrative  costs  of  this  program 
will  come  from  private  sector  contribu- 
tions. Fees  may  also  be  assessed  on 
those  applying  for  the  award.  There- 
fore, not  only  will  Industry  pay  for 
their  quality  Improvement,  they  wlU 
also  bear  the  cost  of  the  national  rec- 
ognition. 

So  often,  we  In  Congress  search  for 
ways  to  make  the  Federal  Investment 
In  research  and  development  more  ac- 
cessible to  the  public.  Over  the  last  7 
years,  we've  gone  to  great  pains  to  in- 
crease our  transfer  of  technology  to 
the  Industrial  sector,  where  it  can 
then  be  Incorporated  In  a  way  to  bring 
a  positive  return  back  on  our  economy. 
But.  despite  what  we  have  accom- 
plished, the  frustration  still  continues 
that  "you  can  bring  the  horse  to  water 
but  you  can't  make  it  drink."  Tou  can 
open  the  doors  to  Federal  technology 
but  you  can't  force  industry  in.  Like- 
wise, under  this  bill,  there  is  no  forc- 
ing. We  all  want  to  promote  "made  in 
U.S.A."  but  we  will  do  it  in  a  way  that 
does  not  push  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment Into  private  sector's  business.  If 
you  want  to  be  recognized  as  a  "qual- 
ity" organization  by  receiving  national 
recognition,  you  must  be  willing  to 
stand  the  test  of  the  evaluation  and 
willing  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  cre- 
ating the  award. 

Ux.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wal- 
aam],  the  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
objective  of  the  National  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  is  to  en<x>urage  the 
spirit  and  values  that  are  necessary  to 
make  the  United  States  the  best  man- 
ufacturer in  the  world  by  quality,  cost, 
reliability,  or  any  other  measure  im- 
portant to  worldwide  competitiveness. 

It  hurts  when  our  business  repre- 
sentatives go  to  other  countries  and 
are  told  that  America,  once  considered 
the  world's  leading  Industrial  nation, 
does  not  produce  products  that  these 
countries  would  want.  Somehow, 
somewhere  we  have  slipped  and  are 
now  being  outdone  by  foreign  manu- 
facturers In  many  critical  areas  like 
automobiles,  steel  production,  robot- 
ics— even  heavy  construction  and  resi- 
dential home  building.  We  have  two 
choices:  we  can  ac(%pt  an  increasingly 
lower  standard  of  living  or  we  can 
push  ourselves  back  to  the  front  ranks 
of  manufacturing. 

A  National  Quality  Award,  to  be  pre- 
sented either  by  the  President  or  cabi- 
net level  officer  like  the  Secretary  of 
Commenx.  would  give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  very  best  performanc^e 
American  companies  can  represent. 
That  can  be  both  something  for  Amer- 
ican business  to  aspire  to— and  a  con- 
crete advantage  in  positioning  a  com- 
pany for  sacxxsR.  The  idea  of  a  nation- 
al quality  award  is  simple  enough.  We 
have  a  national  teacher  of  the  year 
award  and  many  similar  kinds  of  rec- 
ognition. Our  most  aggressive  competi- 
tor, Japan,  took  the  idea  of  a  national 
quaUty  award  from  us— and  put  it  to 
good  use  in  their  Demlng  award.  Tou 
would  think  that,  although  we  resist 
importing  Japanese  ways,  we  would  be 
more  than  ready  to  pick  up  American 
ideas  that  they  have  used  to  their  ad- 
vantage. 

The  subcommittee  I  chair,  and  the 
Science,  Space  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee re<»mmend  this  bill  as  a  step 
we  can  all  agree  to  take.  I  especially 
want  to  credit  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Science,  Research  and 
Technology  Subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Bokhlkkt], 
for  his  help  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  House 
floor.  We  have  sought  suggestions 
from  the  administration  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  we  have  Incorporated 
the  best  of  their  suggestions.  As  a 
result,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Mr.  Baldrige,  writing  for  the  adminis- 


tration, has  gone  on  record  in  favor  of 
the  legislation,  saying,  and  I  quote: 

HJi.  812  seeks,  with  a  minimum  of  Feder- 
al intrusion  or  cost,  to  encourage  effective 
quality  management  and.  as  such,  is  entirely 
consistent  with  the  President's  objectives. 

With  the  administration's  support, 
as  expressed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, we  have  a  bill  that  we  can 
expect  will  be  quickly  signed  Into  law 
by  the  President.  I  would  like  to  con- 
clude by  asking  your  support  in  put- 
ting in  pla(%  this  small,  but  Important, 
part  of  a  reemerging  Industrial  Amer- 
ica. Now  is  the  time  for  American 
manufacturers  to  fight  back  with  the 
same  focus  on  quality  and  attention  to 
detail  which  originally  made  us  a 
world-class  Industrial  power. 

The  SccacTAKT  or  Commskcs, 
WaiMnaton,  DC.  March  13. 1987. 
Hon.  Dcuo  WALoaaii, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
tearch  and  Technolofn,  Committee  on 
Science,  Space,  and  Technology,  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ma.  Cbaikmar:  Thank  you  for  giving 
the  administration  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  committee's  proposed  mai^up 
of  H.R.  812,  which  establishes  the  National 
Quality  Award.  The  administration  supports 
thUblll. 

In  explaining  the  President's  reasoning 
for  establishing  a  national  goal  of  assiiring 
American  competitive  preeminence  into  the 
next  century,  the  White  House  announced 
that  "(b)uslness  must  work  more  efficiently: 
setting  high  standards  of  quality:  streamlin- 
ing operations;  discarding  outmoded  sys- 
tems and  management  styles:  adapting  to 
change:  and  building  on  their  tradition  as 
entrepreneurs  who  saw  a  better  way,  had  a 
better  idea,  worked  a  little  harder."  H.R. 
812  seeks,  with  a  minimum  of  P'ederal  Intru- 
sion or  cost,  to  en<»urage  effective  quality 
management  and,  as  such,  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  President's  objectives. 
Indeed,  your  staff's  proposal  to  adopt  the 
President's  own  theme  of  "A  Quest  for  Ex- 
cellence" as  the  medal's  inscription  reflects 
clearly  that  this  is  a  goal  shared  by  our  re- 
spective branches. 

H.R.  812  takes  yet  another  step  in  encour- 
aging American  businesses  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  gcxxls  and  services,  and  does 
so  without  throwing  a  lot  of  dollars  around 
indiscriminately  at  programs  of  unproven 
worth.  We  have  to  encourage  American  ex- 
ecutives to  get  out  of  their  boardrooms  and 
onto  the  factory  floor  to  learn  how  their 
products  are  made  and  how  they  can  be 
made  better. 

Turning  to  the  bill  itself,  I  agree  with  you 
that  the  focus  should  be  (m  awards  to  busi- 
ness rather  than  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  public  services  they  provide  to 
their  dtlsens  are  of  a  different  nature.  I 
also  agree  that  the  program  should  be  run 
out  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
(NB8).  The  program  will  fall  If  the  awards 
are  perceived  as  politically  motivated  to 
reward  favored  cotopanles  or  generous  con- 
tributors, but  NBS's  reputation  is  sufficient 
to  end  any  such  accusation.  For  the  same 
reason.  I  agree  that  audits  should  be  per- 
formed by  external  contractors. 
Sincerely. 

MAUX>Lif  Balsrigs. 
Seeretam  of  Commerce. 


Mr.  BOEHLEFTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  812.  which  would 
create  a  Natiorwl  Quality  Award. 

This  bill  erxxxjrages  American  business  to 
releam  an  old  lesson— "quaily  ssMs."  And  the 
bill  actually  helps  businesses  help  themselves 
since  the  National  Quality  Award  would  be 
funded  entirely  by  the  privi^  sector. 

Other  natons  have  learned  the  quality  mes- 
sage as  we  have  forgotten  it.  and  we  have  tha 
trade  deficit  to  prove  it  Ironically,  their  teach- 
ers have  been  Americans — most  notably  Ed- 
wards Deming  and  Joseph  Juran — men  who 
have  been  honored  as  prophets  save  in  thsir 
own  country. 

We  are  sometimes  accused— nghtly  I 
think— of  believing  that  we  can  regain  our 
competitive  edge  by  mimickirtg  Japartesa  pro- 
grams that  have  no  place  in  our  culture.  Bui 
the  Deming  prize— as  the  name  indicates — did 
not  spring  from  some  inscrutable  Jspanese 
custom.  The  idea  of  working  towsrd  s  quslity 
medal  Is  as  American  as  the  goM  star  (xi  a 
first-grader's  homework  assignment 

This  bill  is  a  smaH  but  vakjaUe  first  step  in 
getting  us  back  to  the  basics  that  once  made 
American  industry  the  envy  of  the  world. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roi]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  812.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  biU  to  amend  the  Ste- 
venson-Wydler  Technology  Innovation 
Act  of  1980  to  establish  a  NaUonal 
Quality  Award,  with  the  obJectiTe  of 
encouraging  American  bustness  and 
other  organizations  to  practice  effec- 
tive quality  <»ntrol  in  the  provision  of 
their  goods  and  services." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  cm 
H.R.  812,  the  bUl  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  termpore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDDERAL       FIRE       PREVENTION 
AND    CONTROL    ACT    OF    1974: 
AUTHORIZATION    FOR    FISCAL 
YEAR  1988 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 

suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
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(BJl.  1523)  to  authorte  approprta- 
tlooa  for  aettTlUM  under  the  Federal 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
19T4.  aa  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  aa  f  oUowk 
BJt  isn 

At  tt  MMCtei  6v  tki  Senate  qmA  Honat  of 
K0HmntMtivn  of  tk»  VmUa*  Stmtu  of 
Amtrieu  «a  Oomtrma  mmtmbU*.  That  aee- 
tlaa  IT  ol  the  Ftdaral  Fire  Prerentton  and 
OoBtnl  Act  of  lfT4.  M  aoMndad  (1ft  DAC 
SSlt).  to  furUMT  uaanded  by  addiiic  at  Um 
■Id  thereof  Um  foDovlnr- 

"(a)  Buipt  aa  otherwiM  vjedftcaUy  pro- 
vtdad  wtth  ravaet  to  the  panaent  of  dalma 
HBdw  aaettan  11  of  thli  Act.  to  earry  out  Um 
puipoew  of  tbia  Act.  there  ia  authoriaed  to 
ba  appraprtated  $lt.Wt.OM  for  the  flM:ml 

The  SFCAKKR  pro  tempore.  Punu- 
ant  to  the  rule,  a  aecond  Is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Rob]  wUl  be  reoocnlaed  for  30 
mlnutea  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mezloo  [Mr.  Lojaal  wlU  be  recognised 
for  ao  minutes. 

The  Chair  reoognlaea  the  gentlonan 
fhxn  New  Josey  [Mr.  Rotl. 

Mr.  ROB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  aa  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  l^iMaker.  I  am  pleased  to  rise  In 
support  of  HJt.  1522.  the  fiscal  year 
1988  authwisatlon  for  two  programs 
created  by  the  Federal  Fire  PrevenUon 
and  Control  Act  of  1974.  These  pro- 
grams were  created  in  response  to  the 
1973  report.  "America  Burning"  that 
dramatkally  detailed  thla  country's 
shocking  fire  problem. 

I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Ldjan.  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology, for  hla  cooperation  and  help 
on  thla  bill  during  the  legislative  proc- 
eas.  Alao.  I  would  like  to  thank  Mr. 
WauauDi.  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Sdenoe.  Reaearch.  and 
Technology,  and  Mr.  BosHLBtr.  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

One  of  these  programs  is  the  \JB. 
Fire  Administration,  which  conducts 
reaearch  on  residential  sprinkler  sys- 
tems and  promotea  fire  safety  educa- 
tion. Also,  the  Fire  Administration 
monitors  trends  in  fire  losses  nation- 
wide and  sponsors  programs  to  im- 
prove prevention  and  control  methods. 
The  second  program  is  the  National 
Fire  Academy,  which  provides  expert 
tratailng  to  the  Nation's  fire  service 
leaders. 

Now.  this  bill  does  the  followinr 

MaintAiTf  all  fire  prevention  and 
araon  control  actlvltlea  within  the  U.S. 
Fire  Administration:  and 

Provides  full  funding  of  the  stipends 
needed  to  bring  firefighters  to  the  Fire 
Academy  for  top-notch  training. 

Therefore,  the  committee's  authori- 
latlon  for  theae  programs  Is 
$16,698,000.  which  is  consistent  with 
the  fiscal  year  1987  appropriation 
level.  This  authorisation  will  restore 
the  admlnistraUon's  cuts.  We  want  to 


reduce  Federal  expendlturea,  but  not 
in  areas  that  save  Uvea  and  reduce 
rlaks  for  our  dtlsens. 

We  simply  cant  cut  theae  programs 
in  good  conscience,  when  6.000  Ameri- 
cans die  from  fire  each  year  and  more 
than  $9.6  billion  worth  of  property  is 
lost  an"ny"y  as  a  result  of  fire.  Reau- 
thorlalng  the  fire  actlvltlea  for  flacal 
year  1988  at  the  fiscal  year  1987  ap- 
propriation level  of  leas  than  $17  mil- 
lion, is  a  small  price  to  pay  to  continue 
programs  which  have  a  proven  success 
rate  of  reducing  human  and  property 
losses  due  to  fire. 

Statistics  show  that  fire  is  a  tremen- 
dous national  problem.  We  have  got  to 
support  the  valiant  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tion's firefighters  and  the  fire  safety 
activities  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. They  should  not  be  expected  to 
battle  (Ires  alone.  The  Federal  Oov- 
emment  has  a  responsibility  to  trans- 
fer the  benefits  of  fire  control  and  pre- 
vention research  to  the  individuals 
who  risk  their  lives  to  save  others. 

Purthermore.  it  is  neither  feasible 
nor  economically  sound  for  each  State 
to  duplicate  the  expert  training  avail- 
able at  the  Academy.  The  Federal  cost 
of  these  instructional  programs  is  le- 
veraged time  and  time  again,  as  the 
trained  share  their  new  expertise  with 
their  firefighter  colleagues  back  home. 

Therefore.  I  strongly  urge  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  vote  in  favor  of 
HJl.  1522.  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 

gy- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence, Space,  and  Technology  brings 
before  the  House  today  a  reauthoriza- 
tion request  for  legislative  programs 
which  have  been  with  us  for  nearly  a 
decade  and  a  half.  As  a  result  of  the 
1973  report,  "America  Burning."  writ- 
ten by  the  National  Commission  on 
Plre  Prevention  and  Control,  Congress 
created  a  Federal  focal  point  for  ad- 
vancing fire  research,  and  for  promot- 
ing the  mitigation  and  control  of  fires. 

The  UJ8.  Fire  Administration 
(USFAl  and  the  National  Fire  Acade- 
my [NPA],  currently  located  within 
the  Federal  Emergency  Manag«nent 
Agency  [FEMA],  and  the  National 
Center  for  Fire  Research  ICFR),  lo- 
cated at  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  [NBS],  all  find  their  origin 
in  this  1974  law.  Taken  collectively, 
this  bill  supports  the  Federal  fire  de- 
partment and  funds  efforts  to  maxi- 
mise the  efforts  of  SUte.  local,  and 
private  fire  organizations  to  collabo- 
rate with  the  Federal  Ooverrunent. 

Consideration  of  H.R.  1522  provides 
an  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
thousands  of  paid  and  nonpald  fire- 
fighters in  the  United  SUtes.  Without 


their  unselfish  commitment  and  dedi- 
cation, our  quality  of  life  would  be  In 
constant  threat  of  destruction.  Fire- 
fighters are  the  backbone  of  each  and 
every  community  emergency  manage- 
ment structure.  They  belong  to  a  pro- 
fession that  does  not  distinguish  be- 
tween night  and  day:  they  respond 
whenever  the  call  for  help  comes  in. 

Turning  to  the  specifics  of  the  bill, 
HJR.  1523  authorizes  $16.7  million  in 
fiscal  year  1988  for  programs  under 
the  USFA  and  NFA.  This  is  a  $3.6  mil- 
lion Increase  over  the  $12.5  million  re- 
quested by  the  administration,  though 
level  with  current  fiscal  year  1987 
spending. 

The  administration  proposed  to 
reduce  by  two-thirds  the  travel  stipend 
program  for  the  NFA.  Currently.  $1.2 
million  goes  to  pay  the  travel  of  the 
4.000  students  attending  academy 
classes.  As  has  been  tradition,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pays  the  cost  of  reg- 
istration fees,  books  and  supplies,  and 
lodging  for  attendees.  This  year's  pro- 
posal would  have  only  asked  that  the 
States  pick  up  the  travel  costs,  certain- 
ly a  mtntma.]  effort  for  invaluable 
training. 

Unfortunately,  diirlng  the  hearings 
held  by  the  committee,  the  facts  were 
not  adequately  examined.  In  fiscal 
year  1986.  the  same  year  the  first  pro- 
posal was  made  to  reduce  the  stipend 
program  by  70  percent,  NPA  had  an 
increase  in  applications  of  5  percent. 
While  NFA  received  over  10,000  appU- 
cations,  they  could  only  accommodate 
4,000  students.  It  is  the  regional  train- 
ing programs  that  actually  pick  up  the 
vast  amount  of  training.  In  fact,  the 
field  program  delivers  2.5  times  as 
many  students  as  the  Emmitsburg, 
MD.  facility.  Furthermore,  another 
30.000  students  are  reached  by  the 
"traln-the-tralner"  program  packages 
disseminated  by  FEMA.  Not  only  does 
the  Government  supply  the  materials 
to  teach  this  program,  travel  expenses 
do  not  become  a  problem  when  the 
courses  are  available  at  home. 

There  are  further  facts  and  figures 
to  Justify  the  travel  stipend  proposal 
put  forward  by  the  administration, 
and.  while  the  amendment  I  offered  in 
committee  to  adopt  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  was  rejected.  I  would 
hope  the  facts  finally  receive  a  fair 
and  open  review  during  Senate  consid- 
eration of  this  authorization.  In  con- 
ference on  this  bill,  and  when  the  com- 
mittee takes  up  the  fiscal  year  1989 
authorization. 

While  I  disagree  with  this  specific 
provision  of  this  bill.  I  am  in  full 
accord  with  the  Intent  of  this  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  1522  is  in  accordance  with 
the  House  budget  resolution  and 
therefore  I  support  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man   from    Pennsylvania    [Mr.    Wal- 


oBBf].  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WALOREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gmtleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill,  HJl.  1522,  as 
was  said,  authorizes  the  activities  of 
the  XJ&  Fire  Administration  and  the 
National  Fire  Academy. 

I  want  at  the  outset  to  credit  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  BokhlibtI.  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  sub- 
omnmlttee,  for  the  Federal  fire  pro- 
grams. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
BoBHLsar]  has  a  background  as  a 
county  executive,  and  perhapa  more 
than  anyone  else  in  the  immediate 
process  of  the  committee  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation,  has  a  real  feel 
for  the  Importance  of  the  Federal  Fire 
Programs  at  the  coxmtry  and  local  gov- 
ernment level.  The  gentleman's  enthu- 
siastic support  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

These  programs  were  started,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
LujAH]  said,  in  response  to  the  1973 
report  "America  Burning"  that  high- 
lighted this  country's  shocking  rates 
of  fire  death  and  economic  losses. 

When  we  consider  that  we  have  the 
highest  rate  of  loss  of  life  in  the  world, 
that  we  lose  more  people  for  every 
10.000  of  our  residents,  it  should  be  a 
great  source  of  concern  to  all  of  us. 

It  is  true,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  said,  that  the  fire  pro- 
grams have  been  with  us  for  15  years; 
but  in  a  way.  they  have  not  been  with 
us  very  much  in  these  15  years. 

"America  Biiming"  originally  set  out 
a  bipartisan  blueprint  for  a  Federal 
contribution  to  reducing  fire  death 
and  loss  that  called  for  spending  Af>- 
proxlmately  $150  million  a  year,  start- 
ing In  1974. 

In  this  bUl  we  have  topped  out  at  tip- 
proximately  $18  million,  not  $150  mil- 
lion in  1974  dollars.  If  we  really  meas- 
ure effort,  this  blU  would  have  to  pro- 
vide something  in  the  range  of  $300 
million  a  year  if  we  were  to  meet  the 
responsibility  called  for  by  the  nation- 
al commission  in  1974.  We  are  sup- 
posedly meeting  that  responsibility 
with  something  in  the  range  of  $18 
million. 

When  we  talk  about  the  Federal  Fire 
Administration  and  the  importance  of 
meeting  whatever  the  Federal  respon- 
sibility for  fire  is.  sometimes  we  get 
the  feeling  that  there  is  some  sort  of 
large  agency  down  there  that  takes 
care  of  this  sort  of  thing. 

In  truth,  there  are  18  people  at  the 
U.S.  Fire  Administration,  some  of 
which  are  secretariaL  Eighteen  full- 
time  employees  for  a  nation  the  size  of 
the  United  States,  so  we  should  keep 
the  mlnleffort  we  make  on  the  Federal 
level  In  some  perspective. 

That  Fire  Administration,  those  18 
people,  are  charged  with  evaluating 


and  collecting  all  the  fire  lnformatl(» 
available  to  us  on  a  national  basis,  and 
sponsoring  programs  to  improve  pre- 
vention and  control  method. 

Anyone  with  a  small  child  has  had 
that  child  come  home  to  them  and  tell 
them  how  they  learned  to  "stop,  drop, 
and  roll."  That  stop,  drop,  and  roll  was 
initiated  by  the  Federal  fire  preven- 
tion and  control  effort. 

The  National  Fire  Academy,  the 
sister  to  the  Administration,  provides 
executive  leadership  training  at  levels 
that  are  more  sophisticated  than  are 
generally  available  on  county  and 
State  levels. 

As  with  any  emergency,  our  natural 
instinct  is  to  nm  to  solve  the  problem. 
The  same  is  true  with  fire.  If  there  is  a 
fire  across  the  street  we  immediately 
go  to  it.  The  problem  is  somebody  has 
to  sit  back  and  think  about  the  best 
way  to  organize  the  resources  we  have 
available  to  use  in  fire,  and  that  Is 
what  a  Federal  National  Fire  Academy 
is  able  to  do.  By  putting  in  the  field 
trained  executives  that  can  truly 
manage  our  fire  response,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  fire  response  is  im- 
measurably enhanced. 

Fire  is  a  very  commonplace  occur- 
rence. I  guess  it  is  understandable  that 
we  largely  Ignore  the  threat  of  fire 
until  there  is  some  large  tragedy  like 
the  MGM  Grand  or  the  Dupont  Plaza 
Hotel  fires  that  dramatically  captures 
our  attention  and  focuses  all  of  us  on 
what  is  essentially  a  needless  and  ter- 
rible loss.  Althoiigh  fire  in  large  struc- 
tures attracts  our  attention,  the  real 
losses  are  not  in  large  fires.  They  are 
in  one-,  two-,  and  three-fire  fatsdities 
across  the  countrr.  6.000  people  a  year 
die  in  fires,  mainly  in  their  homes, 
mainly  the  elderly  or  the  young  who 
are  unable  to  take  measures  to  protect 
themselves. 

Six  thousand  people  a  year.  That  is 
equal  to  a  midair  collision  of  two  747's. 
fully  loaded,  350  people  in  each  plane, 
each  month,  month  after  month  after 
month.  That  is  a  tragedy  that  even 
the  FAA  would  readily  ask  for  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  deal 
with. 

IiCr.  Speaker,  our  subcommittee 
hearings  confirmed  that  the  programs 
of  the  U.S.  Fire  Administration  and 
the  National  Fire  Academy  are  wolf- 
ing and  they  are  necessary.  Witnesses 
cited  the  need  for  more  Federal  in- 
volvement in  hotel  safety. 

Most  of  us  now  assume  the  hotels  we 
stay  in.  particularly  in  our  larger 
cities,  are  protected  by  sprinklers. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth,  with  95  percent  of  the  hotels  in 
this  country  not  fully  protected  by 
sprinklers.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go 
before  we  can  take  any  satisfaction  In 
fire  prevention  and  control  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

Therefore,  our  committee  has  ap- 
proved a  bill  that  maintains  the  re- 
search on  improvements  in  sprinkler 


technology  that  Is  ongoing  at  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Academy,  an  effort  that 
would  not  have  been  supported  if  this 
committee  had  accepted  the  adminis- 
tration bilL 

Furthermore,  the  witnesses  agreed 
that  the  travel  stipend  program  was 
crucial  in  getting  firefighters  to  the 
National  Fire  Academy  in  Maryland  to 
receive  expert  training.  Although  we 
realize  that  States  can  pick  up  almost 
any  program,  the  travel  stipend  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  enoouragonent  we 
ought  to  give  to  those  participating  in 
this  program  that  imderacores  the  im- 
portance of  the  training  these  people 
receive.  They  themselves  are  sacrific- 
ing a  great  deaL  Most  of  them  are 
using  vacation  time  or  are  on  leave  of 
absence  without  pay  from  woi^  The 
least  we  can  do  is  to  prevent  them 
from  being  out  of  pocket  to  express 
the  importance  that  we  feel  for  the 
effort  they  are  involved  in  by  picking 
up  their  travel  expense. 

Therefore,  the  subcommittee  pro- 
posed to  fund  the  programs  at  the 
Fire  Administration  and  the  Fire 
Academy  at  the  fiscal  1987  appropria- 
tion level.  $16,698  million.  That  level 
allows  us  to  restore  the  Hre  prevention 
and  arson  control  activities,  and  the 
travel  stipend  at  last  year's  level. 

But  I  think  we  should  note  that  even 
at  this  authorization  level,  funding 
will  not  be  adequate  to  continue  the 
same  level  of  effort  in  1988  as  was  put 
together  in  1987  because  increases  re- 
quired by  law  in  salary  adjustments 
and  retirement  benefits  erode  any  pro- 
gram level  fimded  without  any  in- 
crease for  inflation. 

Also  I  think  we  should  note  that  the 
funding  in  the  bill  is  below  the  author- 
ization that  this  House  passed  last 
year.  Each  year  we  have  essentially  re- 
duced the  effort  because  we  roll  our 
authorization  back  down  to  the  level 
of  the  previous  year's  appropriation, 
and  since  the  pattern  has  that  appro- 
priation below  authorization  level, 
there  is  a  step-by-step  decline  in  the 
level  of  effort  given  these  programs. 

These  programs  have  worked.  Fire 
losses  are  down  by  any  measure.  In 
fact,  when  you  want  a  candidate  for 
cutting  off  your  nose  to  spite  your 
face  department,  consider  the  fact 
that  the  Investment  in  fire  prevention 
has  been  a  net  plus  for  the  Federal 
Treasury  in  each  of  the  last  4  yeara. 

a  1240 
During  that  period  the  losses  due  to 
fire  decreased  $1.6  billion.  That  means 
that  the  Federal  Treasury  is  a  net 
winner  because  of  these  programs  by 
appropriately  $300  million  in  tax  reve- 
nue that  otherwise  would  have  been 
lost  or  set  off  agidnst  losses  to  busi- 
ness from  fire.  That  Is  three  times  the 
amoimt  in  pure  dollars  that  have  been 
spent  in  the  national  fire  effort,  not 
even  mentioning  any  measure  of  the 
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Uvea  that  have  been  lost  and  the  mif  • 
ferine  that  ultimately  !■  the  real  value 
that  we  pursue  in  theee  proflrams. 
Durinc  thli  period  only  about  $100 
million  from  the  Federal  Government 
was  spent  on  fire  programs  and  as  I 
■ay.  that  does  not  measure  the  2.000 
fewer  people  who  died  in  fires  during 


thoae  4  years  than  died  in  the  previous 
4. 

If  the  programs  were  a  private  sector 
operation  we  would  rate  them  an  un- 
qualified success.  They  made  money 
while  providing  an  abaolutely  essential 
program. 

In  truth,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  courage  that  fire  fight- 
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era  throughout  our  communities  have 
shown  deserve  more. 

We  have  cut  these  Federal  fire  pro- 
grams as  much  as  we  could  possibly 
dare  and  then  some,  and  I  hope  the 
entire  House  will  support  this  authori- 
sation bill  to  fund  programs  that  are 
so  important  to  all  of  us. 
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Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr  Spei*«r,  I  rise  today 
in  suppbrt  o(  H.R.  1S22.  to  sulhortzo  sppro- 
prialions  tor  the  U.S.  Fire  AdmWslrstiort  snd 
•te  Naltonal  Rre  Academy,  two  extreinely  Im- 
portsnl  programs  undsr  lbs  Fedsral  Rre  Pre- 
venion  md  CofHrot  Act  o(  1074. 

KR.  1S22  would  aulhortzs  sppropriations 
tor  the  FedsrsI  Rrs  Preventton  srtd  Control 
Act  tor  fiscal  year  1966  in  the  smount  of 
t16.60e.000.  which  miMiyns  the  lams  level 
as  was  sppropfislsd  for  fiscsi  year  1067. 

In  1073,  the  NaUonsI  Conswlsslon  on  Fire 
Piswenliun  snd  Control  rsteased  s  report  snti- 
Nsd  "Amsnca  Burning."  twNch  highlghled  the 
Nrs  problem  on  s  nsMonsI  Iswsl  snd  which  left 
no  doubt  ss  to  the  need  tor  s  Fedsral  role  in 
Hre  pie^reiillmi  snd  control.  StjbsequerMly,  the 
conQfess  passed  tne  waionsi  rse  rrevenoon 
WKl  Control  Act  of  1074.  and  created  wNhln 
•w  act  the  National  Fire  Academy  snd  the 
U.S.  Fire  AdmMsMlion.  I  suppodsd  snd 
voted  lor  the  NaUontf  Fire  Preventton  snd 
Conkol  Act  of  1074.  I  continue  to  support  this 
program  as  it  has  made  great  progrees  In  llrs 
prswenllon  snd  oonkol  snd  has  providsd  ••- 
senlsl  training  to  the  courageous  firefighters 
ttwoughoiA  Affcansaa 

it  Is  our  duty  to  ensure  that  Hrefightsrs 
across  the  oounfey.  wtio  dsly  risk  their  Hvee  to 
protect  the  Iwee  snd  propsny  of  msmbsri  of 
their  oommunNy.  be  provided  wNh  trsMng 


wNch  would  incresse  the  safety  snd  effective- 
nees  of  those  courageous  men  arxi  women. 

The  Natiortal  Fire  Academy  provides  such  a 
service  to  those  fearless  firefighters.  As  an  m- 
tegrsl  pert  of  ttw  Federal  Fire  Prevention  stkI 
Control  Act  of  1974,  the  Natmr^  Fire  Acade- 
my provides  extemive  training  to  this  Natton's 
firefighters. 

H.R.  1522  would  authorize  funding  for  travel 
stipends  for  lireftghters  to  attend  the  NstionsI 
Fire  Academy  at  $1,260,000,  the  same  level 
as  in  fiscal  year  1987.  Through  the  stipends 
firefighters  from  across  the  country  can  attend 
ttw  Academy  and  receive  valuable  trainirH)  on 
fire  prevention  and  control. 

The  National  Fire  Academy  has  made  a 
concerted  effort  to  reach  the  msny  selfless 
volunteer  firefighters  in  the  vsrious  field  pro- 
grams that  the  Academy  offers.  In  a  rural 
State  such  as  Arkansas,  volunteer  firefighters 
greatly  outnumber  full  time  firefighters,  and 
Itteretore  every  efton  must  be  made  to  reach 
ttw  feerlesi  volunteer  forces  snd  provide 
them  wMh  the  necessary  training  to  silow 
tfiem  to  effectivety  execute  their  jobs. 

AlttKXigh  fire  prevention  and  control  sre  pri- 
mwity  local  responsibilities,  the  size  snd  se- 
verity of  ttw  fire  problem  on  s  national  scale 
mandatee  the  involvement  of  the  Federal 
Qovemment   The   U.S.    Firs   Adminlstratton 


plays  s  significant  role  In  its  ability  to  view  the 
Nation's  fire  problem  in  its  entirety. 

The  U.S.  Rre  Administration  conducts  vital 
research  in  fire  prevention  ar>d  provides  effec- 
tive methods  for  fire  control  Annually,  more 
than  6.000  people  die  as  a  result  of  fire,  and 
over  100.000  people  are  injured  each  year. 
Property  damage  due  to  fires  is  estimated  at 
$8  million  each  year.  Since  the  inception  of 
the  U.S.  Fire  Administrstion  in  1975,  sbout 
2.000  fewer  people  dto  from  fires  sach  yesr 
snd  $1.2  billion  less  property  loss  is  incurred, 
compved  with  1975. 

Mr.  Spesker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  1522  which  would  authorize  appro- 
priation of  the  necesssry  funds  to  both  ttte 
U.S.  Fire  Administrstion  and  the  National  Fire 
Academy  in  onler  that  these  progrsms  may 
continue  to  reduce  this  Nation's  leases  due  to 
fires. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  1522.  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  Authorizatton  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  National  Fire  Academy,  kxatad  in  my 
distnct  in  Emmltaburg.  MO.  was  crested  in  re- 
sponse to  ssrtous  shortcomings  in  the  Na- 
tion's firefighttng  capabilities  as  documented 
in  ttie  1973  report  "America  Burning."  Since 
the  creatton  of  the  U.S.  Rre  Administrstion  in 
1074.  fire  deaths  have  dropped  sn  estimatsd 


12.000  annuaNy  to  approximataly  6.000 
dsaiha  Though  stHI  s  tragk:  figure,  without  the 
Fedenri  Qovsrrwnsnf  s  commitment  to  provide 
the  premier  trsining  needed  to  combst  snd 
prsvent  fires  across  ttie  Nation,  firefighters 
would  be  forced  to  rely  on  unimproved  fire 
safety  programs.  Just  lil<e  any  emergency 
service  responsible  for  ssving  lives  snd  prop- 
erty, fire  departments  must  be  trsined  to 
tackle  new  emergency  situations  in  their  com- 
munities, such  as  hazardous  material  spills  on 
our  highways  or  forest  fires  in  our  parks. 

Of  course  without  the  trsvel  stipend  to  pay 
for  firefighters  to  attend  the  Fire  Academy,  fire 
companies  would  be  unable  to  participete  in 
the  spedaHzed  executive  and  leadership  trsirv 
ing  program  at  Emmltaburg.  Wtien  the  stipend 
was  discontinued  briefly  in  1985,  cancellations 
roee  to  30  percent.  FurtherrrKxe,  with  the 
elimination  of  revenue  sharing,  there  are  even 
less  local  and  State  funds  maHabie  to  pay  for 
expense  at  the  Fire  Academy.  The  funds  for 
this  vital  travel  stiper>d  program  sre  compsrs- 
tively  small— less  than  $1  millton.  But  I  consid- 
er this  to  be  one  of  the  nrxist  productive  mil- 
lion we  wW  autfxxize  this  year. 

Because  of  my  strong  support  for  fire  pro- 
grams, I  wouki  also  like  to  express  my  cort- 
cem  over  the  administration-sponsored  initia- 
tive to  retocate  the  U.S.  Fire  Adminlstratton 
fixxn  ErrvnKsburg  to  Washington.  DC,  snd  to 
reorganize  ttw  Training  and  Rre  Programs  Di- 
rectorate at  the  Nattonal  Rre  Academy.  Based 
on  ttw  administration's  previous  efforts  to  zero 
furtd  the  fire  programs,  I  am  not  convinced 
that  a  separatnn  of  the  marwgenwnt  and 
tectwitoal  functton  at  the  Nattorwl  Rre  Acade- 
my wouto  enhance  the  intended  purpose  of 
the  FedersI  Rre  Preventxxi  arKi  Control  Act 
With  this  in  mind,  I  am  encouraged  to  see  that 
the  Committee  has  included  In  its  report  of  the 
bil  a  directive  for  FEMA  to  evahjste  the 
impact  arKi  justificatHXi  for  ttw  reorganization, 
inckjding  a  request  for  informatkxi  about  the 
cost  of  ttw  proposal  and  its  impact  on  ttw  em- 
ptoyees  st  Emmitstxjrg. 

Fire  prevention  is  too  important,  and  far  too 
expenaive,  to  expect  volunteer  and  profes- 
stonal  fire  companies  to  adequately  har>dto 
atorw.  Though  we  are  experiencing  a  time  of 
Federal  deficit,  ttw  Federal  cost  of  ttwse  in- 
structiorwl  programs  can  be  measured  t>y  ttw 
estimated  2,000  fewer  people  wtw  did  not 
perish  in  fires  during  ttw  past  4  years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  authori- 
zation bm.  Ttw  phce  of  fire  fightir>g  deficien- 
cies is  messured  in  human  life  and  property 
danwge;  we  cannot  afford  to  turn  our  backs 
now. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaMomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1522.  the  FedersI  Rre 
Preventton  snd  Control  Act  Authorizstton  for 
fiscal  year  1968. 

Rrefigtiters  are  ttw  first  resporxtor  to  most 
emergencies  in  this  Nation.  Not  only  are  they 
responsible  for  fighting  the  2.5  million  fires 
thst  are  reported  each  year,  they  are  ttw  first 
responder  to  well  over  90  percent  of  hazard- 
ous materials  irx^dents  that  occur. 

FIrefigMars  shoukJ  not  be  expected  to 
handto  the  Nation's  fire  problem  atone.  I  sup- 
port this  bil  becauae  it  provkles  full  fundtog  of 
the  stipend  program  whtoh  pays  for  s  firefight- 
er to  travel  to  the  National  Rre  Academy  to 


receive  expert  training  beyond  that  available 
at  the  Stete  level. 

Also,  H.R.  1522  recognizes  that  firefighter 
training  atone  can  not  solve  the  fire  protilem. 
The  bHI  siso  supports  activities  in  pubHc  edu- 
cation and  awareness.  Through  ttw  U.S.  Rre 
Administrstton's  Office  of  Rre  Preventton  and 
Control,  the  biN  maintains  put>lic  educatton  ac- 
tivitiea.  suchss: 

Quick-acting  reskiential  sprinkler  system 
programs,  including  retrofit  projects  in  coop- 
erstton  with  HUD  to  completo  sprinkler  retro- 
fits in  multifamily,  inner-city  buikSngs; 

A  program  with  Peoples  RrelKXise.  s  com- 
munity-based organizatton  in  New  York  City, 
to  sporwor  s  proiect  that  wHI  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  retrofitting  oMer.  inner-city, 
multtfamity  buikiings  with  sutomatic  quick- 
acting  reskiential  sprinkler  system;  and 

The  Community  Volunteer  Rre  Program, 
whtoh  awards  grsnts  to  Stetes  to  devetop  new 
and  strertgthen  existirtg  fire  safety  progrsms. 
With  support  from  the  Nattonal  GoverTK>r's  As- 
soctatton.  the  Nattonal  Volunteer  Rre  Prevert- 
tion  Program  has  been  expanded  to  29  Stetes 
and  ttw  District  of  Columbia. 

Each  day,  on  a  monwnt's  nottoe,  firefighters 
are  called  to  put  ttwir  Kves  on  the  lirw  to  save 
us  fiom  fires  and  all  sorts  of  errwrgencies. 
This  authorizatton  of  the  Federal  Fire  Preverv 
tton  and  Control  Act  seeks  to  provkle  support 
for  ttwir  t>rave  efforts. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  t4a- 
tton's  firefighters  by  voting  in  support  H.R. 
1522. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  1522,  which  will  help 
our  r^tton  prevent  fires  and  better  combat 
those  that  do  occur. 

Tt>is  Is  a  pressing  misston.  Our  Natton  has  a 
higher  rate  of  kiss  of  lives  and  property  due  to 
fire  than  any  ottwr  industrialized  nation  except 
Canada. 

Even  more  Americsns  wouW  tw  dying  in 
fires  if  not  for  the  work  of  the  Nattonal  Rre 
Academy  and  the  U.S.  Fire  Adminlstratton. 
Over  the  past  10  years,  these  agencies  have 
cut  the  amount  of  death  and  destruction 
caused  t>y  fire  in  tialf. 

Given  ttiis  outstanding  record,  we  shoukJ  be 
searctiing  for  ways  to  enhance  ttwse  pro- 
grams, not  to  cut  ttwm.  I  think  our  committee 
stxnved  great  restraint  by  funding  ttwm  at  cur- 
rent appropriate  levels. 

Our  Natton's  firefighters  put  ttwir  lives  on 
ttw  line  to  protect  us  every  day  of  ttw  year. 
The  least  we  can  do  in  return  is  ensure  ttwt 
they  have  all  the  Federal  help  they  need  for 
fire  preventton  and  trairmg. 

We  shouW  view  support  for  this  bill  as  an 
obMgatton. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  %>eaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentlenoan  from  New  Jersey  IMr. 
Roe]  that  the  Hotise  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill.  HJl.  1522,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 


the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  OD 
the  table. 


GENERAL  L£AVE 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Memben  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 


EARTHQUAKE  HAZARDS  REDUC- 
nON  ACT  OP  1977:  AUTHORIZA- 
TION FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1988 
AND  1989 

Mr.  ROE.  til.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  1612)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions under  the  Earthquake  Hazards 
Reduction  Act  of  1977  for  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989.  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  1613 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hone  of 
Rej>Te*entative»  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congnu  osaenMed,  That  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  the  Earthquake  Hasards  Reduc- 
Uon  Act  of  1977  (42  n.aC.  7706(a))  is 
amended  by  addint  at  the  end  thereof  of 
the  following: 

"(7)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Director,  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  5  and  6  of  tills  Act.  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1968. 
$5,778,000.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1989.  $6,788,000.  and  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  ettding  September  30.  1090. 
$5,798,000". 

Sic.  2.  Section  7(b)  of  such  Act  (42  UJS.C. 
7706(b))  Is  amended  by  striking  "and"  im- 
mediately after  "1986;"  and  by  adding 
lief  ore  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  f ol- 
lowinr  ";  $36,540,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1988;  $37,819,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1989; 
and  $39,143,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30. 1990.". 

Sac.  3.  Section  7(c)  of  such  Act  (42  n.8.C. 
7706(c))  is  amended  by  striking  "and"  imme- 
diately after  "1986: "  and  by  adding  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  foQowlnr 
":  $28,235,000  for  the  Hscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988;  $31,634,000  for  tbe  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1988;  and 
$35,454,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1990. ". 

Ssc.  4.  Section  7(d)  of  such  Act  (43  XJJS.C. 
7706(d))  Is  amended  by  strildng  "and"  im- 
mediately after  "1988;"  and  by  adding 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thoeof  the  fol- 
lowing: ";  $525,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1988;  $525,000  for  the  flacal 
year  ending  September  SO,  1988;  and 
$525,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1990.'. 

Sac.  5.  Section  5  of  the  Earthquake  Has- 
ards ReducUon  Act  of  1977  (42  U&C.  7704) 
la  ameiMled  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(jXl)  In  tlie  case  of  any  State  which  has 
voluntarily  engaged  in  cost  stiartng  by 
matctilng  Federal  grante  from  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  for  aetlvl- 
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'  thla  Act  over  the  three  flfi-year 
I  endliw  September  M.  IMT.  any  auch 
■harlm  that  nuu  be  required  for  the 
year  endioc  Septenber  SO.  IMS.  or 
ttie  flaeal  year  endtnc  September  W,  1M9. 
ibaD  be  at  a  lerel  no  hither  than  the  State's 
atranca  lavtf  of  meh  ooat  eharlnc  over  micfa 
three-year  period. 

~(t)  In  tba  caae  of  any  State  which  haa 
nol  oBSMWd  In  eoat  aharinc  by 
Pidenl  grante  from  the  Fadenl 
MaiMHiiiiiwit  A«eney  for  acttvltlaa  under 
thla  Act  over  aueh  three-flaeal-year  period— 
"(A)  no  auch  coat  shartnc  may  be  required 
for  the  flaeal  year  endinc  September  M. 
lM«:and 

"(B)  any  auch  aharinc  that  may  be  re- 
qulrad  for  the  flaeal  year  endinc  September 
M.  IMt.  ahall  be  at  a  level  no  hlcher  than 
M  per  centum  of  the  FMerml  contribution 
toward  the  coat  of  the  aetlvMaa  tnvtdved. 

"(«)  Nothinc  In  this  aubeeetlon  ahaU  be 
eooatiued  te  prevent  any  State,  voluntarily 
at  Ite  option,  from  encaclnc  In  ooet 
[  at  a  level  hlcher  than  the  maximum 
vhleh  may  be  required  of  It  under 
pancnph(l)or(».". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temi>ore.  Is  a 
■eoond  demanded? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
aaecMid.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiwre.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered •■  twdered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  trom  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roc] 
will  be  recotnlied  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
LojAK]  will  be  recogniied  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  R<»]. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  constmie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  1612.  The  bill  authorises  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1988.  1989. 
and  1990  for  the  Earthquake  Hazards 
Reduction  Act  of  1977. 

It  is  imperative  that  our  Nation  con- 
tinue an  effective  Federal  earthquake 
reduction  program.  The  Federal  Emer- 
geney  Management  Agency  (PEMAl 
currently  estimates  there  Is  a  2-to-5- 
peroent  probability  per  year  of  a  cata- 
strophic earthqiiake  In  California,  and 
greater  than  SO  percent  probability  In 
the  next  SO  years.  Such  an  event  could 
cause  $16  to  $70  billion  in  direct  prop- 
erty damage  and  $.000  to  13.000  fatali- 
ties. Proper  perdlctlon  and  response 
planning  would  substantially  reduce 
these  losses  and  provide  for  rapid  and 
economic  recovery  of  the  Impacted 
community. 

The  Earthquake  Haaards  Reduction 
Act  established  a  national  program  to 
coordinate  federal  efforts  to  reduce 
future  losses  of  life  and  property  from 
earthquakes.  It  is  also  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  severe  sodoeoonomlc  disrup- 
tion that  a  catastrophic  earthquake 
could  cause.  Achievement  of  these 
goals  depends  on  the  combined  and  co- 
ordinated actions  of  all  govenmental 
units— Federal.  State,  and  local— as 
well  as  the  private  sector. 


Let  me  thank  Chairman  Ddall  and 
ranking  Republican  member  Dor 
TouKQ.  of  the  Committee  on  the  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  for  helping  to 
bring  this  bill,  which  represents  an 
agreement  between  both  committees, 
to  the  floor. 

This  agreement  authorizes  a  total  of 
$71,078  million  In  fiscal  year  1988 
which  Is  $4  million  above  the  adminis- 
tration's request:  $75,768  million  in 
fiscal  year  1989  which  Is  $4,140  million 
above  the  administration's  request  and 
$80,919  million  in  fiscal  year  1990. 

The  agreement  reached  in  HJl.  1612 
does  the  following: 

Restores  the  State  and  local  assist- 
ance program  at  FEMA,  which  would 
have  been  cut  in  half  by  the  adminis- 
tration's request. 

Prohibits  FEMA  from  requiring  a 
50-50  cost  sharing  match  for  States 
participating  in  FEMA's  State  and 
local  assistance  program  imtU  1989. 
The  administration's  proposal  re- 
quired a  50-percent  State  match  for  Its 
grants  in  fiscal  year  1988.  This  propos- 
al did  not  give  States  enough  time  to 
prepare  for  this  change. 

Increases  the  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey's program  to  pay  for  Increased  sal- 
aries and  retirement  costs  needed  to 
maintain  the  fiscal  year  1987  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1988. 

Reduces  slightly  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  earthquake  budget  for 
NSF  in  fiscal  years  1988-90:  and 

For  fiscal  years  1988  and  1990  the 
bill  increases  each  authorization  at 
the  same  percent  as  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1989  request  for  each 
agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  agreement  reached, 
which  is  reflected  in  the  bill,  provides 
for  an  adequate  national  effort  to  pro- 
tect our  citizens  from  impending 
earthquakes.  The  bill  maintains  cur- 
rent State  and  local  support  activities, 
while  it  bolsters  basic  university  re- 
search and  seismic  field  monitoring 
and  prediction  efforts.  This  earth- 
quake bill  and  the  knowledge  generat- 
ed by  it  will  save  millions  of  dollars  in 
property  losses  and  lives. 

As  recognized  by  the  Congress  a 
decade  ago.  earthquakes  are  a  national 
problem.  The  problem  intensifies  each 
year  as  areas  become  more  vulnerable 
and  densely  populated. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  HJl. 
1622. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  must  reserve 
my  unqualified  support  for  H.R.  1612 
for  budgetary  reasons.  I  do  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  intent  of  this  legislation. 

H.R.  1612.  as  amended,  repreaents  a 
proposal  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 
to  authorize  Federal  earthquake  re- 
search and  mitigation  efforts  for  a  S- 


year  period  commencing  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  As  the  former  and  current  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  these  respec- 
tive committees,  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
the  Federal  earthquake  program  is 
truly  national  in  that  nearly  all  50 
States,  in  one  form  or  another,  feel 
the  consequential  effects  of  these  nat- 
ural disasters.  A  3-year  authorization 
serves  to  provide  the  stability  neces- 
sary for  all  States  to  adopt  necessary 
emergency  management  planning,  as 
well  as  to  lend  stability  to  the  research 
efforts  underway  to  further  our  under- 
standing and  predictability  of  this 
phenomenon. 

Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1989.  States 
will  be  asked  to  cost-share  Federal 
grants  made  available  by  FEMA  for 
emergency  earthquake  response  plan- 
ning efforts.  The  cost-sharing  wlU  be 
25  percent  State  to  75  percent  Federal 
for  the  first  year,  and  it  is  our  intent 
that  this  increase  beyond  fiscal  year 
1989  to  attain  a  50-peroent  balance. 

During  consideration  of  H.R.  1612, 
in  the  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 
Committee,  an  amendment  of  mine 
was  accepted  to  shift  i^proximately 
$500,000  to  restore  the  FEMA  grant 
monejrs  In  fiscal  year  1988.  While  the 
National  Science  Foundation  request 
level  was  affected  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  goal,  I  in  no  way  question 
the  value  of  the  NSF  research.  My 
amendment  was  to  attain  some  fiscal 
responsibility  in  HJl.  1612.  as  the 
spending  level  in  this  bill  still  exceeds 
the  administration's  request. 

Under  H.R.  1612.  USOS  will  receive 
an  increase  over  fiscal  year  1987  levels 
of  roughly  $2  million.  The  USOS  has 
performed  very  valuable  and  appropri- 
ate research  and  monitoring  in  re- 
sponse to  the  original  Intent  of  this 
legislation.  The  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Science,  Research  and 
Technology  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Boeh- 
lert  of  New  York,  offered  an  amend- 
ment in  committee  which  I  supported, 
to  continue  USOS  programs  at  the 
fiscal  year  1987  appropriated  leveL  It 
recogiiized  the  value  of  USOS's  contri- 
bution to  the  earthquake  program,  but 
at  the  same  time  acknowleged  the 
fiscal  difficulties  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  facing.  I  regret  that  this 
amendment  was  not  adopted.  Howev- 
er, it  now  appears  that  the  budget  res- 
olution currently  being  conferenced,  if 
accepted,  will  allow  some  additional 
flexibility  in  funding  for  these  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  cons\mie  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wal- 
OKBi].  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  for  allowing 
this  time  and  for  his  support  in  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  floor. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1612  which  authorizes  the  Earth- 
quake Hazards  Reduction  Act  for 
fiscal  years  1989  and  1990. 

At  the  outset  credit  should  really  be 
given  to  Chairman  Uoall  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member  Doh 
Totnro  of  Alaska  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for 
their  interest  and  concern  and  effort 
which  Ues  behind  this  bill  being 
brought  to  the  floor  today. 

The  bill  represents  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Committee  on  Science. 
Space  and  Technology  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
headed  respectively  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rok]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 

The  total  authorization  level  for 
fiscal  year  1988  is  $71,078  million, 
which  is  $4  million  above  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1988  request  for 
these  programs.  In  fiscal  years  1989 
and  191K>  the  blU  authorizes  each  pro- 
gram with  a  percentage  adjustment 
that  the  President  included  in  his  re- 
quest for  these  programs  in  the  ad- 
ministration's submission. 

Also,  the  agreement  reflects  a  slight 
decrease  in  authorization  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  in  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1990  In  view  of  the 
overlapping  nature  of  some  of  the  leg- 
islative considerations  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  earthquake  Act  enacted  10 
years  ago  established  a  national 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Pro- 
gram. The  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency,  or  FEMA,  was  given 
primary  responsibility  to  plan  for  and 
coordinate  this  program  and  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  with 
earthquake  mitigation,  and  prepared- 
ness efforts.  The  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  was  given  responsibility  to  con- 
duct and  engage  In  research  on  earth- 
quake prediction  and  evaluation  of 
geologic  hazards.  The  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  was  given  the  respon- 
sibility to  sponsor  basic  and  applied  re- 
search on  earthquake  processes,  earth- 
quake engineering,  and  on  societal  re- 
sponse to  that  kind  of  an  emergency. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
was  given  responsibility  to  pursue  re- 
search on  performance  criteria  for 
building  and  measurement  technology 
for  earthquake  resistant  construction. 
This  is  particularly  Important  legisla- 
tion. We  all  know  that  California  suf- 
fers tremors.  It  is  part  of  the  Ring  of 
Fire,  that  belt  of  earthquakes  and  vol- 
canic activity  that  encircles  the  Pacif- 
ic: and  the  San  Andreas  Fault  which 
runs  north  and  south  almost  through- 
out California  is  one  of  the  Earth's 
great  points  of  continental  collision 
generating  such  tremendous  forces 
that  man  will  be  very  hard  put  to  sur- 
vive a  great  emergency  in  that  area. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  have  to  re- 
member that  since  1700  there  have 
been  some  3,500  earthquakes  east  of 


the  Mississippi.  And  although  earth- 
quakes are  10  times  more  common  in 
California  than  they  are  in  the  eastern 
United  States,  the  eastern  earth- 
quakes are  characterized  by  a  greater 
damage  and  hazard  liecause  of  the  ge- 
ology involved.  Historic  examples  of 
violent  earthquakes  occurred  in 
Charleston.  S.C.  on  August  31.  1886 
and  in  Missouri  in  1812.  Looking  back 
on  those  events,  the  extensive  damage. 
60  lives  were  lost  in  South  Carolina, 
even  in  the  building  environment  of 
1886.  And  looking  at  the  Missouri  ef- 
fects there  was  widespread  dislocation 
of  the  surface  of  the  Earth  in  much  of 
the  Mississippi  River  Valley.  These 
earthquakes  were  felt  over  much  of 
the  eastern  United  States  and  future 
ones  we  can  count  on  wiU  be  similar  in 
effect.  The  threat  of  earhquake 
hazard  is  not  limited  to  California  and 
what  we  usually  think  of  as  the  east 
coast.  In  fact,  all  or  part  of  39  States 
in  regions  classified  as  having  a  signifi- 
cant seismic  risk  and  within  those 
States,  are  70  million  people. 

Listening  to  our  new  leader  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  saying  the  question  is 
not  whether  we  will  have  a  recession 
but  when,  that  clearly  is  also  true  with 
respect  to  earthquakes.  The  question 
is  not  whether  we  are  going  to  have  a 
major  event  that  will  result  in  great 
damage  and  great  threat  to  life:  the 
question  is  only  when.  This  year  the 
administration  proposed  the  following 
for  the  earthquake  program:  a  50-per- 
cent decrease  in  FElAA's  cost  sharing 
program  for  State  and  local  earth- 
quake hazard  reduction  activities 
which  equals  a  reduction  of  $465,000, 
and  an  11-percent  reduction  in  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey's  current  seis- 
mic monitoring  activities.  The  subcom- 
mittee held  an  authorization  hearing 
to  determine  the  wisdom  of  those  ad- 
ministration proposals  and  found  pro- 
foimd  concern  expressed  about  the 
negative  effects  that  these  reductions 
would  have  on  our  ability  to  prepare 
for  an  earthquake. 
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Even  though  it  does  not  seem  like 
very  much  money,  when  you  ask  the 
State  and  local  officials  about  what 
they  were  able  to  create  in  terms  of 
community  awareness  and  community 
involvement  and  the  difficulty  they 
had  of  getting  even  those  limited 
funds  from  State  budgets  based  large- 
ly on  flat  income  taxes  and  property 
taxes,  these  programs  seem  something 
that  should  be  encouraged  on  the  Fed- 
eral level  for  fear  they  might  not 
happen  on  the  State  level. 

Certainly  there  was  no  question 
about  the  reduction  in  the  Geological 
Survey's  ability  to  monitor  and  actual- 
ly carry  out  in  place  monitoring  in 
these  years  when  we  are  Just  on  the 
verge  of  being  able  to  ask  the  right 
questions  of  the  earth  scientifically 


and  be  able  to  protect  ourselves  mudi 
better  for  asking  those  questions. 

Our  committee's  response  was  to  re- 
establish the  cost-sharing  program  at 
the  fiscal  1987  impropriation  level. 
that  same  $465,000.  That  brought  the 
FEMA  Earthquake  Program  back  to 
$5,778  million,  and  in  addition  we  re- 
stored the  Geological  Survey's  Earth- 
quake Program  to  the  level  required  to 
maintain  these  monitoring  programs 
at  the  level  that  they  were  funded 
after  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  in 
1986.  That  raised  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey's authorization  some  $4  million 
from  the  administration  request  of  $32 
million. 

A  major  earthquake  is  a  rare  and 
yet.  as  I  said,  certain  event,  only  the 
timing  is  in  doubt.  State  and  local  offi- 
cials and  scientists  have  made  us  well- 
aware  that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 
the  momentum  that  we  have  at  least 
started  on  the  Federal  level  for  earth- 
quake hazard  reduction  programs.  The 
national  program  authorized  in  this 
bill  tries  to  coordinate  Investment  in 
reducing  the  losses  that  wlU  inevitably 
be  facing  this  country.  It  only  makes 
common  sense. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  blU. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Sulx»mmlttee  on  Parks  and 
Public  Lands,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  VDrro]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
onset,  let  me  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roxl  and  his  coimter- 
part,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall]  and  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  WALGRXir],  and  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  RahaijJ.  who 
was  imable  to  be  with  us  today,  so  I 
am  standing  in  really  for  him. 

I  think  that  the  bill  has  been  ade- 
quately described.  Of  course.  I  rise  in 
support  of  it.  It  is  an  Important  legis- 
lative action. 

I  think  that  since  1977  when  we  first 
authorized  this  activity  and  this  in- 
volvement, this  mandated  coordina- 
tion between  these  four  agencies.  It 
really  has  underlined  the  wisdom  of 
that  decision. 

I  think  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  that  we  have  Federal  agendec 
that  coordinate  and  work  more  closely 
together  and  focus  on  the  serious 
problems  that  confront  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  and  what  it 
does  in  terms  of  amounts  has  been 
adequately  explained,  but  I  think  it  Is 
important  to  recognize  the  national 
role  in  the  sense  that  the  fault  llnec 
and  the  other  types  of  geologic  struc- 
tures, the  tactonic  action  betwem 
these  plates,  does  not  occur  simply 
along  the  political  boimdaries  of  our 
States,  but  runs  across  the  breadth  of 
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the  face  of  the  Barth.  Indeed,  of  our 

The  fact  li  that  while  In  my  SUte 
we  have  a  very  low  geodectle  ratine  In 
other  words,  we  have  fewer  earth- 
quakes near  the  Canadian  shield  in 
Minnesota,  the  fact  is  that  they  occur 
with  frequency  of  the  eastern  sea- 
board and  with  devastatinc  results  be- 
cause of  the  wave  action  that  occurs 
there  and  In  the  Pacific  Rim.  the  Rim 
of  Fire  as  it  is  referred  to  in  terms 
where  we  see  a  lot  of  plate  action  and 
movement  that  occurs. 

Recently  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  one  of  the  sites  that  we  use  for 
our  monitoring  In  Hawaii  volcanoes, 
which  is  integrated,  incidentally,  with 
the  national  park  site  and  used  for  in- 
terpretation. I  was  very  impressed 
with  the  sophisticated  new  tools  that 
we  have  for  measuring  the  wave  action 
and  the  seismic  activity,  which  gives 
us  a  greater  ability  to  foresee  and  to 
understand,  hopefully,  and  to  prevent 
the  inevitable  damage  that  occurs 
when  these  earthquakes  manifest 
themselves  in  these  remote  locations. 

I  think  that  understanding  is  devel- 
oidng,  that  knowledge  is  growing,  cer- 
tainly progress  that  has  been  made  in 
these  10  years  Is  remarkable.  I  think  it 
is  important  that  we  continue  a  pre- 
dictable policy  path  of  funding  for 
these  programs  to  provide  for  the 
changes  in  building  codes  and  respon- 
sible action,  reasonable  action,  with 
regard  to  policy  decisions  and  plans  so 
that  we  can  mitigate  the  adverse  ef- 
fects to  the  inevitable  occurrence  of 
earthquakes  in  our  communities,  so 
that  we  can  prevent  the  loss  of  life 
and  damage  where  it  is  possible. 

So  again,  it  Is  an  Important  issue, 
one  I  think  that  the  national  Oovem- 
msnt  should  be  involved  in  on  a  co- 
ordtaiatfld  basis  in  terms  of  our  agen- 
cies and  working  closely  with  our 
State  governments  and  with  our  sceln- 
tlfic  community  to  accomplish  and 
with  the  work  and  the  knowledge  that 
we  gain  for  the  people  that  we  repre- 
sent. 

Mr.  BOEHI^RT.  IMr.  SfmUm,  I  urge  my  col- 
Issguss  to  suppoil  H.R.  1612.  wNcb  reaulhor- 
izas  the  Naional  Ewthquske  Hs2wds  Reduc- 
Hon  Prograin  tor  3  mm  years. 

TNs  progrsin  draws  on  ttw  expertise  of  sev- 
ersl  sgsncies  to  hsip  predtot  snd  prspwe  for 


may  think  this  Nl 
them.  But  esrthquskss 

Esrthqualw  zones 
the  worst  quaites  in  the 
occurred  east  of  the 


This  tiM  wM  snabts  the  Fedsrsl  EmsrgsrKy 
Managsmsnt  Agsncy  to  help  Statos  and  locsl- 
Wse  prepare  smsr|)sni?y  pfsns.  buildinB  codes 
snd  educaUon  programs  to  dsai  «Mh  ssrtfv 
quakaa  It  wM  enable  the  U.S.  Qeologicsl 
Swvey  to  oonUnus  Ks  current  efforts  to  study 
ssismicMy,  geodelics,  and  earthquake  hazards. 
N  wM  enable  the  NaltonsI  Sdanoe  Foundation 
to  expand  its  sdetKe  snd  eriglrwerlng  prO' 


indudktg  the  new  Earthquake  Engi- 
nssrlng  Reeewch  Center  m  Utm  Yorti.  And  It 
««  enable  the  Nationiri  Bureau  of  Standsfds 
to  learn  more  sbout  how  buidktgs  react  to 


Many  of  my 
lias  nothing  to  do 
are  s  national 
S)dst  in  30  Stales. 
Nation's  history 


We  know  ihocWngly  Httle  sbout  earth- 
quakaa  We  have  few  laurels  on  which  to  rest 
In  this  liaM.  We  must  continue  to  conduct  re- 
search snd  prsparadnses  programs  If  we 
hope  to  avert  the  tragk:  death  snd  destnjction 
that  have  resullsd  from  past  esrthquakes. 

UK.  BAOWN  of  Csifomia  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1612.  the  fiscal  years 
1968-00  authorization  for  the  Earthquake 
Hazvds  Reductton  Act  This  biN  reflects  sn 
^yreemsnt  between  the  Committees  on  86- 
srK:e.  Space,  and  Tecfmotogy  snd  Interior  snd 
Insular  Afnyrs. 

My  dMrict  has  s  high  probability  of  experi- 
encing s  devastating  earthquake  in  the  near 
future.  Riverside  County  is  crossed  by  three 
msior  sartftquake  fault  lines  snd  its  soils  are 
doited  by  liquefaction  zones.  The  combinatkxi 
is  eatremely  dangerous  as  the  vibrations  of  a 
mt^fx  quake  turn  these  zorws  into  quicksar>d. 
Sen  BemardifK)  itself  lies  just  south  of  the 
junction  of  ttw  Sen  Andress,  ttie  San  Jacinto 
snd  the  Cucamonga  Fsults.  The  fact  that  thts 
area  has  t>een  free  of  large  earthquakes  for 
over  100  years  has  scientists  womed.  For  the 
last  1,000  years  maior  earthquakes  have  oc- 
cured  in  tt>e  average  every  150  years  in  this 
srsa  ft  is  now  130  years  smce  s  maior  quake 
has  occurred.  Thus  scientists  believe  ttiat 
ttwre  is  s  50-percent  chance  thst  s  maior 
quake  wW  occur  in  tfie  next  30  years— well 
within  the  life  of  most  houses  snd  office  buito- 
ings  existing  todsy. 

But  we  sre  Mi-prepared.  This  bil  is  one  step 
to  help  rectify  this  dsngerous  sttuatkxi  which 
oouW  t)e  of  great  consquefKe  far  beyor>d  tt>e 
bouridsries  of  my  district. 

A  decade  ago,  I  was  an  original  sponsor  of 
the  Esrlhquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  Since 
then,  I  have  t>een  deeply  involved  with  tfiis 
program.  In  ttut  time  I  have  seen  the  steady 
erosion  in  real  dollars  of  some  sctivities.  H.R. 
1612  corrects  some  of  ttm  srosion.  snd  malrv 
tairw  s  tMlarKed  effort. 

In  psrbculsr.  the  bill  does  ttw  foltowing: 

Maintsins  FEMA's  current  support  of  State 
and  locaJ  activities;  such  as.  hazard  assess- 
rrtent  snd  vulr>erat)«lity  studies,  eartt>quake 
preparedness  and  response  plannir>g,  and 
public  swsrerwss  sr)d  educatkxi  campaigns: 
and. 

Maintairts  tfw  full  cost  of  seismic  monitor- 
ing, geodetk;  snd  prediction  sctivities  of  the 
U.S.  QeotogKal  Survey  at  the  fiscal  year  1966 
post  Qramm-RudmsrvHollings  k^vel.  as  well 
as  pays  for  increased  salaries  stkI  retirement 
coets.  It  does  so  by  increasing  the  sutlwriza- 
tton  for  the  USGS  $4  mMMon  for  fiscal  year 
1968  unA  fiscal  year  1980  over  the  administrs- 
tion  fsqiieet 

Recently.  ttM  Importance  of  this  set  brought 
horns  to  me  «irf>en  ttie  Defertse  Department 
came  in  with  a  request  for  $4  milkon  to  rebuiM 
s  hospital  to  meet  eartfiquake  standsrds.  The 
hoepMal  la  tocatod  on  s  fault  in  southern  CaK- 
fomia  wfiKh  has  s  50-percent  chance  of  ex- 
periencing s  devsstating  earthquake  in  the 
very  nesr  future. 

We  wouM  not  have  t>een  at>le  to  estimate 
the  effort  required  to  protect  the  Hves  of 


people  in  hospitals  as  In  this  instance  were  it 
not  for  the  Earthquake  Hazsrds  Reductkxi 
Act 

In  cortdusion,  I  urgs  my  coHsagues  to  to!" 
nte  In  supporting  HR  1612. 

Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1612  seeks 
to  resuthorize  ttw  Esrthquake  Hazards  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1077.  which  eiqiires  st  the  end  of 
the  current  fiecal  year.  This  act  provides  the 
ststutory  suthortty  for  the  National  Earthquake 
Hazvds  Reduction  Progrwn  whk:h  is  carried 
out  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  the  US  Geotogk:al  Survey,  the  Na- 
ttonal  Science  Foundatkxi  and  the  NatkxwJ 
Bureau  of  Standsrds.  Funding  for  this  impor- 
tant program  wiN  aHow  these  four  agencies  to 
contirHie  important  tecfviical  resesrch  simed 
St  mitigating  tr>e  devastating  effects  of  earth- 
quakes. 

Sharirig  joint  jurfsdkiion  over  tfils  program 
with  the  Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  reported  H.R.  1612  favorsbly  to 
the  full  House  on  May  12.  1067.  after  it  was 
considered  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Minir>g 
and  Natural  Resources.  The  two  committees 
have  readied  an  sgreement  thst  the  Earth- 
quake Hazards  Reduction  Act  shouM  be  reau- 
tlKXized  for  the  next  3  fiscal  years,  instead  of 
a  2-year  reauthorization  as  previously  prac- 
tKed.  A  3-year  reauthorizatton  will  provide 
adequate  funding  and  stability  for  this  program 
at  all  four  principal  agencies. 

As  chairman  of  ttw  Subcommittee  on 
Mining  and  Natural  Resources.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  colleagues  from  the  Science  Com- 
mittee in  bringing  this  legislatkxi  to  the  House 
floor. 

Mr  Speaker.  Mrm  Earthquake  Hazards  Re- 
duction Act  provides  the  ststutory  arxl  finarv 
dat  basis  for  research  that  will  help  protect  all 
Americans  from  tf>e  awful  effects  of  an  earth- 
quake. Reauthorization  of  tfm  act  is  or  ex- 
treme importance  and  I  urge  favorable  actnn 
on  H.R.  1612. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
ftirther  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Roil  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill.  HJl.  1612,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations under  the  Earthquake  Haz- 
ards Reduction  Act  of  1977  for  fiscal 
years  1988.  1989.  and  1990. " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
HJl.  leia,  the  bill  luat  pawed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jenmyf 

There  waa  no  obiectlon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Meml>ers  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 


PROmBmNO  ENTRANCE  FEES 
AT  THE  STATUE  OF  UBISITY 
NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
Biupend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill  (a  636)  to  prohibit  the  impoalUon 
of  an  entrance  fee  at  the  Statue  of 
liberty  National  Montmient.  and  for 
other  ptirpoaea: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
&6a6 

B€  U  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Houie  of 
lUpnatmtaHvea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreaa  auewMed,  That,  not- 
wttbstandlns  sny  other  provision  of  law. 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not  charge 
sny  entrance  or  admission  fee  at  the  Statue 
of  liberty  National  Monument.  New  Jeisey 
snd  New  York. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ptirsu- 
ant  to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Mlnneaota  [Mr. 
ViMTo]  will  be  recognised  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  LaooMAaaaro]  will  be  recog- 
nised for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  Mlnneoota  [Mr.  Vnno]. 

OnnSALLBAVB 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmotis  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  leglalatlve  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  S. 
638.  the  Senate  bill,  now  under  consid- 
eration.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mlnneaota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  stich  time  as  I  may  oonstmie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  8.  626.  which  was  con- 
sidered and  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
April  7.  would  prohibit  the  charging  of 
an  entrance  or  admission  fee  at  the 
Statue  of  liberty  National  Moninnent. 
Presently,  under  the  tonporary  au- 
thority contained  in  the  fiscal  year 
1987  continuing  resolution  (Public 
Law  99-591),  the  NaU<Hial  Park  Serv- 
ice has  begun  collecting  a  $1  entrance 
fee  from  ^  each  visitor  to  the  numu- 
ment.  There  has  been  notable  dlswtit- 
factlon  from  the  general  public  and 
Members  of  the  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  delegations  regarding  the  »ih 
propiiateness  of  charging  an  entrance 
fee  to  visit  the  recently  refurbished 
statue.  The  recently  completed  resto- 
ration of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  on- 
going restoration  of  Ellis  Island,  a 
matter  of  considerable  Interest  to  me, 
has  generated  an  outpouring  from  the 
public  of  between  $350  million  to  $300 
million  in  rVwiations   In  light  ot  this 


tremendous  donatitm  reflected  by  the 
American  public,  many  view  It  as  inap- 
propriate to  now  come  back  and  sedc 
$1  from  each  visitor. 

On  April  1,  1987,  the  House  passed 
HJl.  1S30,  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  Amendments  of 
1987  that  sddresses  In  a  comprehen- 
sive manner  the  collection  and  use  of 
fees  at  National  Park  System  imlts. 
HR.  1330  contains  a  prohibition  on 
charging  an  entrance  fee  at  the  Statue 
of  liberty  and  other  tirban  national 
park  units.  So  basically,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  an  entrance  fee  at  the  Statue 
of  liberty,  the  House  and  Senate  are 
in  agreement. 

The  Ctmunittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  in  reporting  S.  636 
strongly  noted  that  it  views  the  cir- 
cumstances regarding  the  appn^jriat- 
ness  of  the  entrance  fee  at  the  Statue 
of  liberty  as  a  unique  case  and  that  It 
does  not  intend  to  deal  with  the  na- 
tional park  entrance  fee  issue  on  a 
piecemeal  basis.  I  tinderstand  that  the 
Stmate  CtHnmittee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  will  in  the  near  futtu« 
consider  H.R.  1330.  It  is  my  position 
that  HJl.  1330  is  the  appropriate  vehi- 
cle to  address  entrance  fees  at  Nation- 
al Parte  Sjrstem  units.  I  believe  though, 
that  supporters  of  the  entrance  fee 
prohibition  at  the  Statue  can  make  a 
convincing  case  for  the  legislation 
presently  before  the  Hotise  and  in  this 
particular  circumstance.  I  therefore 
support  its  miovitiKm. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
626,  to  prohibit  charging  an  entrance 
fee  at  the  Statue  of  liberty  National 
Monument  in  New  Jersey  and  New 
York. 

A  $1.00  per  person  fee  is  currently 
being  charged  at  the  statue  tmder  au- 
thority granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  the  fiscal  year  1987  con- 
tinuing resolution.  That  blU  provided 
the  Secretary  with  the  authority  to 
charge  entrance  fees  at  all  units  of  the 
National  Park  System  meeting  the  cri- 
teria tmder  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fimd,  excluding  urban  areas 
and  paito  with  qjeclflc  statutory  ex- 
emptions. 

On  .^ril  1  of  this  year,  the  House 
passed  legislation,  HR.  1320,  to  extoid 
the  fee  collection  authority  on  a  per- 
manent basis  and  to  modify  certain  as- 
pects of  the  current  fee  program.  One 
provision  of  the  bill  prohibits  the  im- 
position of  entrance  fees  at  urban  na- 
tional park  tmlts  located  in  areas  with 
a  population  or  more  than  50,000  and 
where  a  fee  was  not  imposed  prior  to 
September  30,  1986.  Under  this  provi- 
sion, the  Secretary  would  be  prohibit- 
ed from  charging  a  fee  at  the  Statue 
of  liberty. 

While  I  believe  that  It  is  inamiropri- 
ate  to  address  the  paik  fee  issue  in 
this  type  of  piecemeal  faahlon  since  a 


bipartisan  agreement  on  this  issue  was 
reached  and  embodied  in  HR.  1330.  I 
understand  that  this  is  a  very  imlque 
and  special  case  that  deserves  immedi- 
ate consideration.  The  Statue  of  liber- 
ty serves  as  a  continuing  reminder  of 
our  Nation's  commitment  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  on  which  our  coun- 
try is  f  otinded.  The  statue  was  a  gift  to 
all  Americans  and  is,  I  believe  a  part 
of  all  Americans.  The  national  out- 
pour of  assistance  to  restore  "The 
Lady"  is,  I  believe,  an  indlcatlmi  of 
what  she  means  to  every  American. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Sstmka,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  •ptuove  S.  638 
to  prohibit  fee  collection  at  the  Stattie 
of  liberty. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Jomisow]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  gentleman 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  me  on  the 
issue  of  entrance  fees  at  national 
monimients? 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jrleld.  I  wotild  be 
pleased  to  engage  in  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  Is 
aware.  Moimt  Rtishmore  has  never 
had  an  entrance  fee  and  currently  the 
U.S.  Parte  Service  is  not  planning  to 
charge  entrance  fees,  however,  there  is 
a  piece  of  legislation,  currently  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate,  the  Land  and  Water 
C^onservation  Fund  Act,  that  would 
change  the  Congress*  ability  to  legisla- 
tively prevent  a  fee  from  being  imple- 
mented at  Motmt  Rushmore  if  it  were 
to  be  proposed  by  the  U.S.  Park  Serv- 
ice. 

I  mention  this  in  the  context  of  the 
debate  on  this  measure  to  prohibit  en- 
trance fees  at  the  Statute  of  liboty, 
because  I  fully  support  the  commit- 
tee's affirmative  action  toward  pre- 
vontlng  entrance  fees  at  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  treasured  national  historic 
monimients. 

I  tmderstand  that  we  have  a  situa- 
tion, with  regard  to  the  Statue  of  lib- 
erty, that  warrants  immediate  action 
to  prevent  a  fee,  because  an  entrance 
fee  has  been  proposed  and  I  commend 
the  gentleman  and  the  committee  for 
the  qtilck  action  on  this  matter. 

Should  such  a  fee  be  proposed,  at 
some  future  date,  wotild  the  gentle- 
man support  a  similar  measure  to  ];»«- 
vent  the  implementation  of  a  fee  at 
Motmt  Rushmore? 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  was  not  my  in- 
tention nor  do  I  perscmally  suivort 
the  imposition  of  a  specific  entrance 
fee  at  Motmt  Rushmore  Naticmal  Me- 
morial. Rather,  the  purpose  of  HR. 
1330,  passed  earlier  by  the  House,  is  to 
achieve  an  overall  consistency  in  the 
process  of  establishing  mtrance  fees 
for  national  park  units.  The  adminis- 
tration has  sought  to  greatly  expand 
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In  number  and  amount  the  fees 
diufed  to  enter  our  nrnttonai  park 
units,  turnlnt  our  parks  Into  toUgates 
to  tax  the  American  imbUc.  HJl.  isao 
modifies  and  restricts  the  authority 
they  sought  to  ooUeet  and  use  recre- 
ational user  fees.  It  requrles  that  the 
admlntatratlon  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
^t^m  Justlfylnt  both  the  Imposition 
and  amount  of  an  entrance  fee  based 
on  the  criteria  In  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act. 

No  entrance  fee  is  presently  belnc 
contemplated  for  Mount  Rushmore 
and  If  HJL  1330  were  to  become  law. 
such  a  tnoposal.  If  offered,  would  have 
to  meet  the  requirements  In  the  law 
and  be  fully  subject  to  review  by  the 
Congress  as  to  Its  appropriateness. 

a  1310 

Ifr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota.  I 
^h»nk  the  gentleman  for  this  support 
and  understanding  on  this  matter  and 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  him 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  and  Public  Lands  to 
keep  our  most  treasured  national 
monuments  open  to  everyone  with  a 
desire  to  visit  them,  regardlem  of  their 
financial  ability. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  oc»unend  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
OuABunl,  who  has  led  the  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  delegations  in  response 
to  the  imposition  of  the  fee  at  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  He  has  since  the  fee 
has  been  put  In  place  expressed  con- 
stant concern  with  regard  to  this,  and 
clearly  it  is  his  efforU  and  urglngs 
that  have  prompted  this  measure  to  be 
oxisidered  earlier  in  the  House  by 
itself  outside  of  the  overall  policy 
package,  because  this  is  something 
that  is  taking  place  right  now,  and  I 
think  that  we  have  a  consistent  policy 
with  regard  to  this  that  we  are  In 
agreement  with,  the  overaU  bill.  I  just 
want  to  commend  him  for  his  diligence 
In  pursuing  this  issue,  bringing  it  to 
the  committee's  attention,  and  sup- 
port of  the  overall  measure,  as  well  as 
of  course  his  specific  measure  that  is 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  GuABnn]. 

Mr.  OUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  our  outstanding  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vnrrol  for  his  helpfulness  in  bringing 
this  matter  up.  and  for  the  Interest 
that  he  has  shown,  and  also  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bos  XjuKMCAasmol  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  for  his  participation  and 
helpfulness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge  unani- 
mous support  for  this  legislation  being 
considered  today,  concerning  a  symbol 
of  freedom  to  citlsens  throughout  our 


country  and  our  world— the  Statue  of 
Uberty.  ^       ^ 

Starting  this  year,  an  entrance  fee  of 
$1  per  person  has  been  levied  on  each 
visitor  to  the  statue  or  the  Museum  of 
Immigration.  I  consider  the  impoeltion 
of  a  fee  at  the  entrance  of  this  nation- 
al shrine  inappropriate  and  unfitting. 
The  taxpayer  has  been  strapped  to 
give  more  and  more  to  the  Pederal 
Government.  A  users'  fee  at  our  Na- 
tion's urban  parks  is  nothing  more 
than  placing  a  double  tax  burden  on 
our  dtiaem.  It  Is  another  tax  in  dis- 
guise. 

Last  year,  in  a  national  outpouring 
of  private  sector  support,  the  Statue 
of  liberty  was  refurbished  by  many 
generous  corporations  and  Americans, 
from  schoolchildren  to  senior  citizens. 
To  then  ask  the  public  which  has  al- 
ready contributed  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  to  visit 
the  statue  ignores  this  generosity. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  now  stands  in 
the  forefront  of  our  country's  national 
symbols  as  a  place  belonging  to  all  our 
Nation's  citlaens.  Generations  of 
Americans,  countless  inmilgrants  and 
millions  of  newcomers  to  our  shores 
have  embraced  this  monument  to  the 
opportunity  which  our  land  possesses. 
There  Is  Indeed  a  part  of  every  Ameri- 
can in  this  statue,  and  in  this  bicen- 
tennial year,  we  should  encourage 
AmerlcaiM  of  all  ages,  as  part  of  their 
dvlc  education,  to  participate  in  the 
great  history  and  traditions  of  our 
NaUon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  recognize  that 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  holds  a  unique 
place  amcmg  the  sites  held  In  trust  by 
the  National  Park  Service.  As  a  gift 
commemorating  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers' commitment  to  the  principles  of 
freedom,  as  a  symbol  of  the  freedom 
which  America  offers  to  Its  people, 
and  as  a  prominent  park  in  our  Na- 
tion's largest  urban  area.  I  oppose  any 
restriction  on  admission  to  the  Statue 
of  Liberty:  and  therefore.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In  unanimous 
support  for  the  passage  of  S.  626. 

Mr.  BIAGQI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  m  full  sup- 
port o«  S.  626,  which  wouW  prohibit  the  Interi- 
or Oepartmsnt  from  chaigirtg  any  entrarKe  or 
admission  fee  st  the  Ststue  of  Uberty  Nstionsi 
ktonument 

For  more  than  s  century  now.  the  Statue  of 
Uberty  has  symboNied  this  Nation's  unwaver- 
ino  oommitmertt  to  freedom  for  sN  people.  It  Is 
a  prtosless  national  treasure  snd  it  is  tenibty 
wrong  to  ptaoe  a  price  tag  on  it  But.  that  is 
lust  what  we  sre  doing  when  we  chsrge  Si  tor 
s  visM  to  the  Statue  of  Uberty. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates 
that  enactnient  of  this  legislstioo  wiH  result  in 
the  loss  of  Federal  revenues  totaling  about  $i 
miMon  in  llsc^  year  1067— representing  simi- 
nation  of  the  $1  entrance  fee  for  every  Ameri- 
can who  visMs  the  Ststue  of  Uberty.  However. 
I  would  suggest  ihst  a  visit  to  the  Ststue  of 
Uberty  is  sn  invalusble  aicperience.  To  deny 
or  dtacourmje  sny  MMdual  who  wants  to 
benefK  from  that  experience  Is  sn  incstcuisble 


loss,  but  ons  that  csrtsMy  exceeds  the  $1 


In 

The  Status  of  Ubsrty  was  s  gift  to  all  Amsrt- 

cans.  and  a  pwt  of  II  belongs  to  us  sN.  That 


dent  during  the  effort  to  refurbish  the  Statue 
of  Uberty  for  Its  centennial  celet>rstion.  Mit- 
lons  of  Americans— young  and  old,  the  rich- 
est «id  ths  poorest-«l  gsve  gensrousty  to 
this  most  worthy  cause,  it  would  be  sn  insuK 
to  that  generosity  to  ask  these  same  people 
to  torcMy  open  their  pockelbooks  when  they 
come  to  visN  the  monument  that  they  helped 
to  rvfufuMiii 

Mr.  Specter.  2  months  sgo  I  )olned  the 
overwhelming  maionty  of  my  coMeagues  in 
passing  s  similar  msasure.  H.R.  1320.  whk:h 
dealt  wHh  the  broader  pdcy  of  imposing  tees 
at  certain  nstional  parks,  incfcjdtog  the  Ststue 
of  Uberty  National  Monument  As  we  move 
towwd  s  resoMton  of  the  broader  Issue.  I  oer- 
tsMy  would  urge  my  coWesgues  to  K>to  ms  in 
sdoptmg  this  more  hnited  spproach  in  the 
short  wm.  In  this,  the  btoentennial  of  our 
ConstMution— a  lime  when  we  are  renewing 
our  commitment  to  freedom  and  liberty— we 
must  ensure  that  one  of  our  greatest  symbols 
of  freedom  snd  liberty— the  Ststue  of  Ubsr- 
ty—is  made  pure  and  untarnished.  We  must 
approve  S.  626. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  riss  m 
strong  support  of  S.  626.  barring  admisston 
fees  to  the  Statue  of  Uberty.  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  1557.  the  companion  bi 
to  S.  626. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  OonaM  Hodel  urging  that  the  admis- 
sion fee  to  the  SUtue  of  Uberty  be  rescinded. 
I  pointed  out  to  the  Secretary  that  the  sale  of 
Statue  of  Uberty  coins  Isst  yesr.  under  legisla- 
tion «»t«ch  I  authored,  raised  over  $81  mMton 
to  restore  arxl  rerxjvste  the  Statue  of  Uberty 
and  the  immigration  facilities  at  Ellis  Island. 
The  money  is  also  to  be  used  to  establish  an 
endowment  to  ensure  tfie  continued  upkeep 
and  maintenance  of  these  monuments. 

The  pubHc  response  to  this  coin  offering 
was  so  enthusiastic  that  aN  the  goto  coins  au- 
thorized sou  out  in  8  wweks.  In  total,  over  15 
million  coirts  were  soM. 

Millions  of  Americans  bought  coins  with  the 
intent  of  helping  restore  Lady  Uberty.  The  im- 
position  of  sn  sdmission  fee  by  the  NaUonai 
P«k  SeoAoe  has  left  msny  purchssers  of  the 
coins  sn^.  They  rightfully  believed  thst  the 
fundraising  efforts  and  the  coin  sales  wotM 
restore  the  statue.  H  did,  and  at  no  cost  to  ths 
National  Park  Servtoe  or  the  U.S.  Govem- 


It  Is  unh*  to  chsrge  Americsns  s  fee  to  visit 
Americs's  most  vskisd  symbol  of  liberty  snd 
tresdom.  Many  of  thoee  visitors  to  the  ststue 
sre  the  seme  men,  women,  snd  chiMran  who 
felt  so  strongly  tfKwt  whst  the  sUtue  stands 
for  that  they  gsve  their  hsrd-esmed  money  to 
keep  the  torch  lit  for  future  generstions. 
Surety,  they  did  not  expect  Ihet  they  wouM 
hsve  to  pay  to  visit  the  monuntent  thsy  so 
generously  helped  save. 

In  view  of  the  fundraising  efforts  last  yeer. 
and  the  signMtoant  oontrtMtton  made  by  the 
sale  of  coins  by  the  U.S.  Qovemmenl,  K  is 
truly  ini()propriste  to  chsrgs  sn  admlaston  fee 
to  the  Slakie  of  Uberty. 


Uberty  Is  pricslsss.  it  cannot  be  soU  by  the 
National  Pwk  Sen^ice.  the  Oepwtnwnt  of  the 
imarlor,  or  anyorw,  for  $1  per  person.  I  urge 
my  coleaouai  to  support  S.  626  snd  restore 
Iberty  to  its  priceless  position  in  the  fiesrts  of 
sM  Amsricsns. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Bfr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
ftirther  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (BCr. 
Gkat  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Bdr.  Vkmto]  that  the 
House  susi>end  the  rules  and  paas  the 
Senate  bill,  S.  626. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the 
Senate  bill  was  i>assed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
LIBRART  AND  INFORMATION 
SERVICES 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  90) 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  call  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information  Services  to 
be  held  not  later  than  1989,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJ.RBS.M 

Whereas  aoceas  to  inf  oimation  and  ideas 
la  Indispensable  to  the  development  of 
human  potential,  the  advancement  of  civili- 
sation, and  the  oontlnuanoe  of  enlightened 
■elf-covemment: 

Whereas  the  preservation  and  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  and  ideas  are  the  pri- 
mary purpose  and  function  of  the  library 
and  Information  services: 

Whereas  the  economic  vitality  of  the 
United  States  in  a  glol>al  economy  and  the 
productivity  of  the  work  force  of  the  Nation 
rest  on  access  to  Information  in  the  postin- 
dustrlal  Information  ace: 

Whereas  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information  Services  of  1979 
Iwsan  a  process  In  which  a  broadly  repre- 
sentative group  of  citizens  made  recommen- 
dations that  have  improved  the  library  and 
Information  services  of  the  Nation,  and 
sparked  the  Nation's  interest  in  the  crucial 
role  of  lllirary  and  information  services  at 
home  and  abroad: 

Whereas  in>rary  and  Information  service  Is 
essential  to  a  learning  society: 

Whereas  social,  demographic,  and  eco- 
nomic shifts  of  the  past  decade  have  Intensi- 
fied the  rate  of  change  and  require  that 
Americans  of  all  age  groups  develop  and  sus- 
tain literacy  and  other  lifelong  learning 
habits: 

Whereas  expanding  technological  develop- 
ments offer  unprecedented  opportunities 
for  appUcation  to  teaching  and  learning  and 
to  new  means  to  provide  access  to  library 
and  inf  ormatlon  servloea: 

Wbereas  the  growth  and  augmentation  of 
the  Nation's  Iftirary  and  Information  serv- 
ices are  wsentisl  if  all  Americans,  without 
regard  to  race,  ethnic  tiackground,  or  geo- 
graphic  location   are   to   have   reasonable 


to  adequate  Infotmation  and  lifelong 
learning; 

Whereas  the  future  of  our  society  depends 
on  developing  the  learning  potential  inher- 
ent in  all  children  and  youth,  espedally  lit- 
erary, reading,  research,  and  retrieval  skills; 

Whereas  rapidly  developing  technology 
offers  a  potential  for  enabling  Utiraries  and 
information  services  to  serve  the  public 
more  fully;  and 

Whereas  emerging  satellite  communica- 
tion networks  and  other  technologies  offer 
imparalleled  opportunity  for  access  to  edu- 
cation opportunities  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  to  individuals  who  are  home- 
botmd.  handicapped,  or  incarcerated:  Now, 
therefore.  l>e  It 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
ruentoHvea  of  the  United.  State*  of  America 
in  Conoreu  OMtenMed, 

SICnON  1.  PBSSmCNT  TO  CALL  CONFBRENCB  IN 

ISSS. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  call  and 
conduct  a  White  House  Conference  on  li- 
lirmry  and  Information  Services  to  be  held 
not  earlier  than  September  1,  1989,  and  iu>t 
later  than  September  80, 1991. 

sac  t.  BSr  ABUSBIIINT  or  CONnBENC& 

(a)  PtTHPOSB.— The  purpose  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  Informa- 
tion Services  shall  be  to  develop  recommen- 
dations for  the  further  Improvement  of  the 
library  and  information  services  of  the 
Nation  and  their  use  by  the  public,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  findings  set  forth  in  the 
preamble  to  this  Joint  resolution. 

(b)  CoitPosinoH.— The  Conference  shall 
be  composed  of — 

(1)  representatives  of  professtonal  library 
and  Information  personnel  and  individuals 
who  support  or  furnish  volunteer  services  to 
libraries  and  Information  services  centers, 
from  all  age  groups  and  walks  of  life,  and 
members  of  the  gnieral  public; 

(2)  representatives  of  local,  statewide,  re- 
gional, and  national  institutions,  agencies, 
organizations,  and  associations  which  pro- 
vide library  and  information  services  to  the 
public; 

(3)  representatives  of  educational  institu- 
tions, agencies,  organizations,  and  associa- 
tions (iitcludlng  professional  and  scholarly 
assodations  for  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion aiu)  research); 

(4)  individuals  with  special  knowledge  of. 
and  special  competence  in.  technology  as  it 
may  be  used  for  the  improvement  of  library 
and  Information  services;  and 

(5)  representatives  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  govenunents. 

(c)  DisraisuTioR  or  PutnctPARTS.— In  car- 
rying out  sulMCCtion  (a>— 

(1)  one-fourth  of  the  participants  ahall  Ix 
selected  from  the  library  and  Information 
profession, 

(2)  one- fourth  of  the  participants  shall  l>e 
selected  from  among  Individuals  who  are 
currently  active  lilnary  and  Information 
supporters,  including  trustees  and  friends 
groups. 

(3)  one-fourth  shall  t>e  selected  from 
among  individuals  who  are  Federal,  State, 
or  local  government  officials,  and 

(4)  one-fourth  shall  l>e  selected  from  the 
general  puldic 

(d)  State  PAancxPAZioir  Optioral.— State 
and  territorial  delegates  and  alternates  to 
the  national  conference  may  participate  in 
the  respective  State  or  territorial  confer- 
ence. 

SBC  1  AOiONnnunvK  pcovisions. 

(a)  Dnacnos  sr  Comkissiom.— The  Con- 
ference shall  be  planned  and  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  National  Com- 


mission on  Libraries  and  Information  Sei- 


(b)  CoKMissioa  Foacnoas.— In  carrying 
out  this  Joint  resolution,  the  Commission 
shaU— 

( 1 )  when  appropriate,  request  the  coopera- 
tion and  assistanre  of  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  order  to  eany  out  tta 
responsU>iUties; 

(3)  make  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance (by  grant,  contract,  or  otb«rwiae)  avail- 
able to  the  States  to  enaMe  them  to  orga- 
nize and  omduct  confoenoes  and  other 
meetings  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  Confer- 
ence; 

(3)  prepare  and  make  available  back- 
ground materials  for  the  use  of  delegates  to 
the  Conference  and  associated  State  confer- 
ences, and  pr^iare  and  distribute  such  re- 
ports of  the  Conference  and  associated 
State  conferences  as  may  tie  appropriate; 
and 

(4)  coiiduct  fiscal  oversight  activities  with 
respect  to  the  preparation  for  and  the  con- 
vening of  the  Conference  tnrUidiiig  om- 
tracting  for  the  services  of  an  audit  firaL 

(C)  FDKSAL  AomCT  COOPSBATIOa  ASB  As- 

sisTAHcx.— <1)  Each  Federal  department  and 
agency,  including  the  national  libraries, 
shall  cooperate  with,  and  provide  aartstsive 
to  the  Commission  upon  its  request  under 
clause  (1)  of  sutaection  (b).  For  that  pur- 
pose, each  Federal  department  and  agency 
is  authorized  and  encouraged  to  provide  per- 
sonnel to  the  Commission. 

(2)  The  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Lllirary  of  Medicine,  and 
the  Director  of  the  National  Agricultural  Li- 
brary are  authorized  to  detail  personnel  to 
the  Ccmunission.  upon  request,  to  enable 
the  Commission  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  Joint  resolution. 

(d)  Pbuomhxl.— In  carrying  out  the  i»ovi- 
sions  of  this  Joint  resolution,  Vm  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  oigage  such  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Advisory  Committee,  without 
regard  for  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  (Tode,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
chapter  51,  and  subchapter  m  of  chapter  58 
of  such  title  relating  to  classiffc»tion  and 
General  Schedule  pay  ratea. 

(e)  Ezmrsss.— Members  of  the  Confer- 
ence may,  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  bustness  and  attending  the 
Conference,  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subslstenoe,  as 
may  be  allowed  under  section  5703  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  C^ode,  for  persons  serving 
without  pay.  Such  expenses  may  tie  paid  by 
way  of  advances,  reimbursement,  or  in  in- 
stallments as  the  Commission  may  deter- 
mine. 

sac  4.  BIPOBT8. 

(a)  SiTSMissioN  TO  PacsniKHT;  Tbamsiot- 
TAL  TO  CoRoasss.— A  ftnsl  report  of  the  Con- 
ference, containing  such  findings  and  reo- 
ommoidations  as  may  tie  made  by  the  Con- 
ference, shall  be  submitted  to  the  Presidait 
not  lato'  than  130  days  following  the  dose 
of  the  Onference.  The  final  report  shall  be 
made  puliUc  and,  within  90  days  after  its  re- 
ceipt by  the  President,  transmitted  to  the 
Cmgreas  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
President  containing  the  recommendations 
of  the  President  with  respect  to  such  report. 

(b)  PUBLXCATTOR    ARD    DlSniBUTIOR.— The 

Cmnmission  is  authorized  to  publish  and 
distribute  for  the  Conference  the  reports 
authorised  under  this  Joint  resolution. 
Copies  of  aU  such  reports  shall  be  provided 
to  the  depository  lilirariea. 
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ban,  who  ara  not  fuU-ttma  VManl  cmidoy- 
om.  The  Advlnry  Commtttea  ahaU  select 
the  C3»lr  of  tha  Oonf afanoa. 

(»  Tha  Chairman  of  tha  Adnaery  Com- 
mlttea  la  anthoataad  to  aalahllih.  pnaerfba 
fowtlaaa  for.  and  appoint  iiwiiibara  to.  auch 
■fdrtaory  and  tacfanleal  eommltteea  and  atatf 
w  aajr  ba  naoaaaary  to  aaalat  and  advtaa  the 
Oontaranoa  in  earrylnc  out  tta  fanetlona. 

(d)  Co«rmM«Tn»L— Mamban  of  any  oom- 
mlttee  iwlwW^*'"'^  under  thla  aaettai  who 
■re  not  regular  full41me  oftloen  or  emidoy- 
aea  of  tha  Unit«l  Btatea  afaaU.  while  attend- 
Inc  to  the  *■■''"■■■  of  the  Oonf ereooe.  be  an- 
tltlad  to  reoatva  uMiipanaatlwi  therefor  at  a 
rate  fixed  by  the  PraMaot  but  not  ezeaad- 
hw  the  rate  of  pay  ipeelHed  at  the  time  of 
anoto  aarvtoe  for  trade  OS-IS  In  aeetton  un 
at  tttle  ft.  mittod  Stataa  Code,  hicludlm 
travaltlBM.  Soeh  ■■^■■■■t«a>«  wmj.  whOe  away 
from  their  homaa  or  racular  plaoea  of  bwl- 
naaa.  be  aOowad  trvni  aipanaaa.  tnchidhn 
per  diam  tai  Ueu  of  luhalalnnna.  aa  may  be 
•ttthortaed  undar  aeotlon  tin  of  title  ft. 
Unltad  atataa  Coda,  for  paaaona  In  the  Oaw- 
t  eerrlee  ampioyed  Intermittently. 
:  a  apn  AND  iiiLB  TO  GBTAiN  nnmTY. 

(a)  Oim.— The  Cnminlaalon  ahaU  have 
authority  to  aooept.  on  behalf  of  the  Oon- 
ftoanee.  tn  the  name  of  the  United  Statca. 
■ranta,  gifta.  or  baqueata  of  money  for  Im- 
mediate dWwraement  by  the  Ooaamlaakm  In 
furtharanoe  of  the  Conf eranoe.  Soeh  granta. 
glfta.  or  baqueata  oCtared  the  Commiaalon. 
ahall  be  paid  by  the  donor  or  hla  repreeent*- 
ttfe  taite  tha  Traaaury  of  the  United  Btatea. 
whoae  raealpte  ahaD  enter  auch  granta.  glfta. 
and  baqueata  tn  a  apodal  account  to  the 
credit  of  the  Commiaalon  for  tha  puipoaaa 
of  thla  Joint  raeohitlon. 

(b)  Rmanoai  or  Ctatxua  ■quimmrr  abb 
Maxbial— MatarlalB  and  aqutpment  ae- 
qinirad  by  tha  Whtte  Houae  Conference  ahall 
revert  to  the  National  Conference  on  U- 
brarlaa  and  Information  Sdenoe  after  the 
doee  of  the  White  Houee  Conference. 


of  thla  joint  raaotatton— 
maaiM  the  Ka- 
on Uteaitaa  and  Infer- 
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nMre  are  authortaed  to  be  appropriated 
wtthont  ftaeal  year  HDBltatlona  auch  auma  aa 
may  be  neoaaaary  to  carry  out  thla  joint  raa- 
otntlon.  Bueh  aoBM  ahaD  remain  araHable 
for  obUgaUon  unto  expended. 

The  8PBAKXR  pro  tempore.  Purau- 
•nt  to  the  rule,  a  aeoond  ta  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  lentlemAD  from  Mlehican  [Mr. 
FoBDl  vlll  be  reoocnlied  for  30  min- 
ute* and  the  lentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  BasTLBTT]  will  be  recognised  for 
)0  minutes. 

The  Chair  reoocniies  the  gentleman 
from  Mlehltan  [Mr.  Foaol. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  m^elf  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rlae  In  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  90,  authorisr 
tag  and  requesting  the  President  to 
call  and  conduct  a  White  Houae  Con- 
ference on  Library  and  Informatkm 
Senrlces.  The  resolution  calls  for  the 
White  Houae  conference  to  be  held 
not  earlier  than  September  1.  1080. 
and  not  later  than  September  SO.  1901. 
This  Second  White  Houae  Confer- 
ence on  library  and  Information  Serv- 
ices will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
realdents,  including  American  Indians. 
NaUve  Alaskans  and  NaUve  Hawai- 
ians.  fnMu  every  State,  community, 
and  territory,  to  have  a  role  In  review- 
ing the  needs  for  library  services,  eval- 
uating those  services,  and  In  planning 
how  library  and  information  services 
will  best  serve  them  in  an  "informa- 
tion society."  Today's  technology 
allows  many  new  wajrs  ta  which  to  in- 
volve large  numbers  of  people  in  dls- 
cussioos  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
policy  on  library  needs. 

The  purpose  of  the  Second  White 
House  Conference  Is  to  assure  that 
progress  will  continue  toward  develop- 
ment of  coherent  national  policies  for 
library  and  information  reaouroea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  historic  1979  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  In- 
formation Services  brought  together 
more  than  900  delegates  representing 
more  than  100.000  people  who  partici- 
pated at  the  SUte.  local,  and  territori- 
al levels  ta  59  preoonferenoes.  includ- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia.  By  law, 
two-thirds  of  the  delegates  were  con- 
cerned dtlsens,  while  one-third  were 
librarians  and  library  trustees. 

For  the  1979  conference,  it  was  man- 
datory that  States  desiring  to  partici- 
pate in  the  National  Conference  in 
Washington  woud  have  had  to  conduct 
a  State,  regional,  or  territorial  iM-eccm- 
ferenoe  on  library  needs,  from  which 
many  of  the  delegates  were  selected  to 
attend  the  national  conference. 


In  House  Jotat  Resolution  90.  State 
participation  is  optionaL  For  those 
States  that  do  not  conduct  a  precoo- 
f  erenoe.  arrangemenU  wUl  be  made  by 
the  White  House  Conf  erene  Advisory 
CouncO  to  provide  guidelines  for 
bringing  representatives  from  such 
States  to  attend  the  national  confer- 
ence. Delegates  to  the  second  confer- 
ence are  expected  to  represent  a  broad 
cross  section  of  American  society. 

A  lasting  product  of  and  tribute  to 
the  1979  White  House  Conference  del- 
egation Is  the  fact  that  of  the  M  reso- 
lutions approved  by  conferees,  all  of 
which  recommended  realistic  changes 
and  improvementa  ta  various  aspecta 
of  library  and  information  services,  55 
of  the  64  recommendations  have  been 
implemented,  either  through  enact- 
ment tato  law  or  through  administra- 
tive actions  by  State,  local,  and  Feder- 
al governments.  These  64  resolutions 
ap^tuved  by  the  delegates  ta  1979  em- 
phasised that  libraries  should  be  seen 
as  community,  cultural,  educational, 
and  information  resources  ta  need  of 
greater  and  oonttaued  support,  and  re- 
flected their  desire  to  stroigthen  serv- 
ices to  Indians,  including  Native  Alas- 
kans and  Hawallans.  the  handicapped, 
the  elderly,  home-bound.  Instltuticmal- 
iaed.  illiterate,  minorities  and  other 
groups  who  have  been,  and  often  con- 
ttaue  to  be.  underserved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  ta  favorably  and 
unanimously  reporting  House  Jotat 
Resolution  90,  fuUy  recognised  that 
States  may  use  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  [LBCA]  funds  for 
the  State  preliminary  conferences. 
Still,  the  committee  urged  that  States 
utilise,  to  the  extoit  possible.  non- 
Federal  funds,  taduding  private  sector 
donations,  to  help  offset  the  coats  of 
State  conferences. 

With  respect  to  funding  the  national 
conference  ta  Washington,  our  efforts 
to  obtata  reliable  cost  estimates  over 
the  past  2*4  years,  has  been  very  con- 
fusing. Sarly  ta  the  99th  Congress, 
after  I  had  tatroduced  House  Jotat 
Resolution  344  calling  for  the  White 
Houae  Conference,  an  unofficial  esti- 
mate put  the  oosta  of  holding  the 
Second  White  House  Conference,  ta 
terms  of  "today's  dollars"  at  about 
$14.5  mUiion— basing  the  estimate  on 
the  fact  that  the  1079  conference  had 
cost  $3.6  million  ta  Federal  appropria- 
tions nearly  a  decade  ago. 

When  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  ordered  House  Jotat  Reso- 
lution 90  to  be  reported,  the  official 
CBO  estimate  was  requested  and  re- 
cehfed.  At  this  time,  we  learned  that 
CBO  estimated  that  the  total  oosta  of 
such  conference  would  be  no  more 
tYtm^n  $6  million,  and  understand  that 
CBO  based  this  estimate  otx  the  costa 
of  recently  conducted  White  House 
Conferences  on  other  issues  such  as 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Small 


Businesses.  In  other  words,  Mr.  ^leak- 
er.  the  estimated  casta  for  the  Second 
White  House  Conference  on  library 
and  Information  Services  will  be  less 
than  one-half  the  amount  of  the  previ- 
ous unofficial  estimate  of  $14.6  mil- 
lion. This  is,  of  course,  good  news. 

Mr.  l^)eaker.  I  wish  to  thank  179  of 
my  House  colleagues  for  their  biparti- 
san cosponaorshlp  of  House  Jotat  Res- 
olution 90.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
36  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  now  cosponsor 
House  Jotat  Resolution  90.  Those 
Members  are:  the  Honorable  Messrs. 
William  Clat,  Mario  Biaogi,  Dalx 
Knjwti,  Pat  WnxiAMS.  Matthbw  Mah- 
TDiB,  Majok  OwBirs,  Chaklbs  Hatb. 
Ca>l  Pnumrs,  Tom  Sawtxr,  Stxphkw 
Solars.  Timotht  Pxmnr,  Bill  Ricb- 

ARSSOM,     TOMMT     ROBIHSOH.     ClUSlUl 

Ancnrs.  Jm  Jomx.  Pctxr  Viscloskt. 
RoxBRT  Wisx,  William  OooDuifo, 
Thomas  Colcmah,  Stsvs  OnHDXRsoii, 
Frxd  Orahdt,  Cass  Ballxhoxr,  Harris 
Fawxll.  Maroi  RoincKMA.  Thomas 
Prri,  and  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Preliminary  Design 
Task  Force  members  for  the  Second 
White  House  Conference  on  Library 
and  Information  Services,  have  select- 
ed three  overarching  themes  for  the 
ctmference.  They  are:  library  and  In- 
formation Services  for  Productivity, 
for  literacy,  and  for  Democracy.  The 
committee  endorses  these  three 
thanes. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee's concern  over  productivity,  liter- 
acy and  sound  government  is  well 
known.  These  are  also  concerns  of  the 
President,  the  Congress  as  a  whole, 
elected  officials  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, and  citizens  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  House 
Jotat  Resolution  90  to  my  colleagues 
ta  the  Whole  House,  and  ask  for  their 
unanimous  support  for  Its  passage. 
Their  favorable  vote  today  will  speak 
for  more  than  75.000  public,  school, 
and  university  libraries  and  informa- 
tion centers  ta  the  United  States— a 
national  resource  serving  all  Ameri- 
cans. Their  vote  will  be  a  statement  of 
their  belief  ta  the  need  to  assure  the 
effective  development  and  manage- 
ment of  library  resources  ta  the  name 
of  conttaued  progress  for  the  Nation 
ta  education,  science,  tadustry.  agricul- 
ture, conuneroe.  and  foreign  relations. 
It  will  represent  their  collective  under- 
standing that  today's  growing  technol- 
ogy promises  new  opportunities  for 
more  effective  library  and  information 
services.  It  is  imperative  now  that 
plans  be  made  for  dealing  with  the 
multitude  of  issues  that  will  arise  ta 
the  near  future.  I  flrmly  believe  that 
only  through  a  second  White  House 
Conference  can  the  process  of  plan- 
ning and  cowtMnating  library  and  ta- 
formation  services  for  the  next  gen- 
eration of  Americans  proceed,  and  do 
so  on  the  ba^  of  a  broad  popular  un- 


derstanding and  support  that  will 
derive  from  this  national  forum. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  recommend  that 
House  Jotat  Resolution  90  be  passed 
by  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WILUADAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am 
ioinsd  by  s  bipartisan  group  of  my  coNasguss 
ki  bringing  iMfore  the  House,  House  Joint 
Resolution  00,  a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  Proaidant  to  caN  a  WhNe 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information 

I  iMgin  iff  commorxflng  my  cdlsague  Mr. 
Ford  for  his  leadership  In  developing  this  rss- 
oiutloa 

BuikSng  on  the  previous  achievenwnts  of 
the  first  Nstoric  WhMs  House  Confersnce  on 
Ubrwy  and  Information  Services  in  1979,  this 
roeolution  assures  continued  progress  in  our 
efforts  to  develop  a  coherent  national  polcy 
for  our  lljrary  and  Information  sciences. 

Over  900  dslsgates.  representing  the  more 
than  100,000  people  participated  in  the  1970 
WtiMa  House  Confersnce.  The  moat  Important 
resuH  of  this  first  oorrference  was  a  significant 
increase  in  the  pubHc  awamess  of  tt)raries 
and  their  impact  on  irxividuais,  the  economy, 
andtheNatioa 

The  White  House  conference  proposed  by 
House  Joint  Resolution  90  wMI  focus  on  tiie 
themes  of  service  and  information  for  produc- 
tivity, Nteracy,  and  democracy.  Such  a  confer- 
ence provides  a  forum  for  the  widespread  dto- 
cussion  of  issues  relating  to  these  themes 
and  to  other  concerns  for  ttxary  and  Informa- 
tion services  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

I  beNeve  that  Hbrwies  are  indtapensMe  to 
the  ecommic  well-being  of  our  Natioa  In  a 
society  that  becomes  more  InformatiorHXiant- 
ed  on  a  daily  basis,  our  Nbraries  ensure 
access  to  Vne  essential  services  and  informa- 
tion that  leads  to  a  productive  and  educated 
citizenry. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  Impor- 

i  ,  III   liil...  -   -  '   lil .1 1. 

lani  {oan  resownon. 

Bir.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  genUonan  jrield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrieldlng. 

Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  and  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  for  his 
leadership  on  this  bill,  which  calls  for 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Li- 
brary and  Information  Services  to  be 
held  not  later  than  1989,  and  say  that 
I  strongly  siu>port  his  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  atong  with  my  dto- 
tinguiahed  eositequa  from  Michigan,  to  extend 
my  support  for  House  Joint  Resolution  90, 
whk:h  caHs  for  a  White  Ktouse  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information  Services. 

The  State  of  ArkMwas  has  been  most  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  wWsty  suocessful  ttirsry 
system.  Our  Ibariss  sra  stslfsd  by  both  pro- 
feaaional  and  communtty  votunteers  wtw  era 
ever  ready  to  assist  those  of  us  who  seek 
knowledge  or  pleasure  In  books.  We  have 
also  been  tortunate  to  have  one  o«  the  Na- 
tion's most  prominent  Mirarians  as  a  rssMent 
of  our  State:  l>.  Bessie  Moore  of  LMie  Rock.  I 
have  counted  Dr.  Moore  ss  ons  of  my  very 


gooo  mertos  lor  many  yeara.  im,  aaoore  ■  a 
piorwer  In  the  aiea  of  library  sdenoe.  It  was 
srw  wno  oigamea  nw  nsi  oouniy  auisy  n 
Aii(«isas  SI  Pins  Ouff  m  1026.  8hs  has  *o 
ssrved  under  nine  Arkansas  Qowsmora  as  a 
riMrroer  oi  hm  Miiansas  uorary  uMraiasann 
from  1941  to  1979,  Mid  chairman  Itom  1961 
to  1979. 

In  1970  Presidsnt  Nbnn  sppolnted  Dr. 
Moore  to  the  IMionri  rmaitasiiai  on  Ubrar- 
iaa  and  Informalion  Sarvioaa.  Dr.  Moore's  ori^ 
eminent  stature  In  this  iWd  is  sllsslsd  to  by 
tlw  fad  that  she  was  subeequenOy  lesppoin^ 
ed  and  remains  on  ttw  commission  to  this 
dsy.  The  State  of  Artcansas  is  prMtegsd  to 
dsim  Beesie  Moore  as  otn  o(  Ns  oan. 

As  you  know,  the  last  WNto  House  Coi4er- 
ence  on  Ubrsiiss  in  1979  was  a  rssoundbig 
success.  The  conference  was  attended  by 
over  000  delegates  from  around  Ow  country 
and  led  to  the  estabMwnsnt  of  the  friends  of 
ttirwiesUSA. 

Since  that  time,  our  Nstfon's  ftrsriss  snd 
Informatkxi  servtoes  have  undsrgorw  rapid  soc- 
panston  and  change.  I  bsieve  i 
ence  Is  necessary  to  strengttwn  and 
tocal  statewMe  planning,  to 
present  servicoi  for  maximum 
and  to  meet  the  needs  of  many  ssctors  of  our 
poputspon  lor  exisung  ana  aaamofwa  aaivioaa 
and  facMties. 

Mr.  %>eaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time.  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
8\une. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  not  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Jotat  Resolution  90, 
I  am  here  as  a  rcpreaentative  of  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Postsecondary  Education  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  gmtleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Colxmah],  and  also  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Educatlcm  and  Labor,  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  JxnoRss]. 

Mr.  CoLXMAM  does  support  House 
Jotat  Resolution  90. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration 
does  not  object  to  the  goals  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  librariea. 
However,  it  does  object  to  this  bOl  as 
unnecessary.  Further,  it  is  the  view  of 
the  admlnlstratUHi  that  private  asso- 
ciations and  the  private  sector  are 
better  able  to  host  and  finance  such  a 
conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  buk  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

D  1330 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  £4>eak- 
er,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  ccm- 
sume  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

[Mr.  GOHZALBl. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  I^>eaker.  I  rise  ta  support  of  this 
resolution,  and  I  do  so  because,  as  one 
more  than  just  casually  taterested  ta 
this  type  of  activity,  the  record  wUl 
show  I  was  one  of  the  co-authon  with 
Mr.  James  Roosevelt  of  the  1963  Na- 
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Library  uid  Infoimatlon  8«rv- 
lM«  Act.  UMl  I  have  eooUnued  to  have 
•n  sMdiiic  Intovst. 

I  wmnt  to  eonpUmMit  the  tentlanan 
tram  Mlc»»«f»"  [Mr.  FobbI  for  his  oon- 
cem  on  awMf  hiftd  b—to. 

I  think  I  WM  alao  one  of  the  ooepon- 
■ors  of  the  197S  resolution,  calllnc  for 
the  19T9  White  Home  Conference. 

I  thousht  it  WM  very  luoceetfuL  I 
thlnic  thle  is  grest.  I  should  be  shown 
M  a  eosponaorlnc  supporter  of  this 
IfK^lsttrm:  but  whether  I  am  or  not, 
•nd  If  it  Is  possihie  that  my  name 
could  go  down  subsequently,  I  would 
be  cratefuL 

I  want  to  say  that  I  sm  completely 
In  support  of  thia.  

The  library  In  San  Antonio.  TX.  is 
what  I  coMlder  to  be  my  raal  source  of 
whatever  it  is  I  have  gotten  to  be.  I 
started  going  to  the  San  Antonio 
Public  Library  when  I  wat  S  years  of 
still  trying  to  learn  the  ItagUsh 
The  fact  that  It  was  tree  and 
it  possible  for  me  to 
have  aoceai  to  the  knowledge  and 
wisdom  that  Is  in  books  that  has  en- 
abled me  to  function. 

I  would  also  like  to  say,  lamentably, 
sadly,  that  in  my  dty  of  San  Antonio 
today.  M  years  after  I  was  on  the  dty 
council  and  pushed  through  an  onU- 
nanee  rdnvigon^tng  the  San  Antonio 
Public  Library  system,  the  San  Anto- 
nio library  system  is  being  downgraded 
budgetarily.  and  being  given  In  our 
sort  of  perverted  priorities,  a  10th 
place  on  priorities,  and  an  athletic  sta- 
dium proposed  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  bus  riders  in  my 
dty.  is  being  proposed  for  $1S0  million 
stadium,  while  they  are  downgrading 
the  public  library  system. 

I  regret  and  am  saddened  to  report 
that,  but  I  also  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Poarl.  the  chairman,  for 
giving  me  this  chance  to  voice  my  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  that  the  gentleman  frmn 
Texas  (Mr.  OohzalbI  who  Is  not  now 
a  oosponsor  of  the  legislation  be  added 
to  the  list  of  cosponsors. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Obat  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman's  re- 
quest will  appear  in  the  Rboobd. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mtehlgan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
fume  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Ai.KXAiniBa]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Mtehlgan  (Mr.  Fobd]  for  his  leader- 
ship <m  this  bill. 

Mr.  Spsaksr.  I  rise  today  in  support  r? 
House  JoM  neeoimion  90.  which  would  au- 
thorize a  WhMe  House  Conference  on  Ubaries 
Sdsnoss  to  be  held  some- 
aplsinber  1.  1809.  end  8ep- 
30.  1991. 
House  Joint  ResoMlon  90  provides  the  Na- 
on  Ubrariei  and  Informa- 
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I  hsM  doesly  totowed  the  work  ol  the       The  WhUs  House  Contorence  suthortzed^ 
Commission  sinoe  Ms  mospMon  in  1970.  My 
great  Mend  Or.  Dmli  Moors,  who  has  been 
Involved  In  ttte  promotton  of  nrarles  snd  ecto- 
jsnsrsNy  in  Artiansas  tor  mors  than 
s  oenfesy,  serves  ss  the  Conwniesion's 
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intormaHon  Is  power. 


Mr.  Spencer.  Ubrsry 
Is  now  much  more 
snd  cataloging  of  musty 
voksnss  on  dusty  shelves.  intormsMon  man- 
i^smsnt  Is  s  Ngh^schnotogy  senA»  which  Is 
vKiri  to  the  proviston  of  olhsr  high-tochnology 

The  changing  nature  o(  Information  adenca 
Is  rsAected  in  eadi  d  the  three  themes  tor 
the  oonlerenoe  propoeed  by  the  f4sttonal 
Commisston's  Whits  House  Conference  Pre- 
Iminwy  Design  Qroup:  Ubrary  and  Infonnelion 
Services  for  ProducHvNy.  Ubrsry  and  Informa- 
tion Services  for  Utsracy:  snd  Ubrsry  snd  In- 
formation Services  for  Osmocracy. 

Information  managsmanl  Is  vital  to  Ameri- 
can productivity.  AM  d  us  have  had  the  experi- 
ence d  needmg  aome  rather  obecure  tad  or 
statistic— nd  tomorrow,  rtot  in  4  hours,  bd  im- 
medtotsly.  When  these  situations  occur,  the 
d  the  Ubrsry  d  Congress's  Con- 
Research   Service   come   to   our 


Privale-sector  managers  face  the  same  situ- 
aliort  Business  execdives  can't  afford  to  tie 
up  thsir  staffs  for  hours  loerching  for  data 
that  are  needed  immedtately. 

Intonnatlon  science  prdessionsH  ssve 
counMess  mwvhours  sach  year  by  using 
modsm  technologies  to  quiddy  retrieve 
nssdsd  pieces  d  idormetion. 

In  order  to  be  productive,  however.  Ameri- 
cww  must  be  able  to  use  tfw  information  tfwt 
information  sdenoe  professionals  can  obtain 
for  them.  For  millions  d  Americans,  the  library 
Is  nd  s  source  d  useful  idormation  because 
thoee  Americans  can't  read. 

Approximateiy  27  million  Americans  are 
functionally  iilitarate.  Some  experta  estimate 
that  In  addMon.  45  miHion  Americans  can  reed 
to  some  degree,  bd  st  well  below  a  high 
achod  competency  level.  These  Americsns 
we.  d  course,  se^areiy  limited  to  their  sbiiity 
to  conlrtode  to  s  21st-century  society. 

Ubrsrisns  wkI  infonnation  sdentista  realize 
thd  as  the  guardtans  d  the  printed  word,  they 
have  a  special  odigstion  to  )dn  with  educa- 
tors and  all  levels  of  government  to  combd 
the  horror  d  illiteracy. 

Finally,  in  this  period  d  the  Cortstitution's 
bicenlersM  R  is  extremely  appropriate  ttiat 
the  WhNe  House  Conference  recognize  the 
rde  Nbrariarw  and  idormation  scientists  have 
in  prontotirtg  democracy. 

As  Preaidsd  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said  in 
his  "firesMe  chst"  d  April  14.  1938.  'the  only 
sure  bdwwk  d  continuing  ttMrty  is  *  *  *  s 
people  strong  enough  and  well  enough  in- 
formed to  meintain  its  sovereign  contrd  over 
ttw  Goverrwnent" 

Ubrsrisns  snd  idormation  sdsntists  hsve  s 
aimHw  obligstion  to  that  d  joumelsts  As  cus- 
todtavw  d  Idormatxxi,  ttwy  must  use  the  tods 
d  their  prdesaion  to  make  ths 
amount  d  idormation  available  to 


this  resddton  w«  fdtowup  on  ths  workd  the 

first  W!*e  House  Conference  on  Ubrsries  snd 

Intomtatton  Scisnce.  whidi  was  hdd  m  1979. 

Thd  confsrsncs  rsiosd  Ihs  proflto  d  Kwar  • 

ies.  reeuHing  m  more  fundhig  for  Birsriss  by 

Stata  snd  tocal  govsmmsnts  and  s  prdWsra- 

tton  d  Friends  d  the  Ubrsry  groups  across 

the  country. 
In  sn  sra  d  dbTMshing  Federal  reeourcM. 

It  is  impsrstlve  thd  more  support  for  fcraries 

come  from  tfie  community  level— both  wMtiin 

and  wilhod  government 

As  sn  acknowledgmsd  d  this  trdh.  the 
Educatton  and  Labor  Committee  urges  in  ito 
report  thd  the  Commission  continue  its  efforta 
to  find  non-Federal  fundtog  for  the  White 
Houee  Conference. 

Mr.  Spedter.  the  Whita  House  Conference 
authorized  in  this  IsgWatton  Is  much-needed 
wKi  wi  cxceHed  idea  I  urge  the  pssssgn  d 
House  Jdd  Resddton  90. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ownrsl. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  l^chigan  [Mr. 
Ford]  and  thank  the  gentleman  for 
the  introduction  of  this  legislation. 

I  was  a  participant  In  the  1979  White 
House  Conference  on  Libraries,  and  I 
assure  the  Members  that  that  Is  an  ac- 
tivity that  will  pay  great  dividends.  It 
is  an  investment  of  a  very  tiny  amount 
of  Federal  funds,  and  it  will  pay  great 
dividends. 

I  would  also  like  to  assure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Ooi(zai.b] 
that  there  was  great  private  sector 
partldpation  in  the  1979  White  House 
Conference  on  Libraries,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  private  sector  parUcl- 
pation  in  this  coming  White  House 
Conference  would  be  even  greater. 
However,  nothing  goes  forward  unless 
there  is  a  vital  seed  money  investment 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  smount  of  money  being  author- 
ized by  this  legislation  is  a  very  small 
amount  of  money,  but  it  will  be  well 
used:  and  the  private  sector,  of  course, 
will  contribute  far  more  in  the  final 
analysis  than  the  Government  sector 
will  contribute. 

I  also  want  to  urge  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  remember  that  as  this  complex 
society  of  ours  moves  forward,  the  In- 
formation managers  of  our  society 
become  more  and  more  Important. 
They  are  neglected;  they  are  over- 
looked. 

As  an  advertisement  in  the  New 
York  Times  pointed  out  yesterday, 
every  activity  of  any  significance  has 
an  Information  base,  and  every  activi- 
ty of  any  significance  has  information 
managers. 


It  is  up  to  us  to  guarantee  that  we 
take  steps  in  our  society  to  widen  the 
tmderstanding  of  what  it  means  to 
have  an  information  base,  and  what  it 
means  to  have  information  managers. 

What  is  necessary  to  train  and  devel- 
op the  most  competent  information 
managers  that  we  can  develop?  The  in- 
formation managers  of  our  sodety 
manage  the  Defense  Technical  Infor- 
mation Center,  the  National  Technical 
Information  Service,  and  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine. 

There  are  numerous  areas  which 
serve  as  a  backbone  of  an  information 
network  for  our  entire  Nation  which 
could  not  exist  unless  you  had  compe- 
tent information  management  using 
sjrstems  that  are  developed  by  the  pri- 
vate sector,  as  well  as  the  public 
sector. 

All  of  this  complex  apparatus  needs 
to  be  reviewed.  We  need  to  understand 
what  the  role  of  it  is  in  our  total  na- 
tional effort. 

We  need  to  understand  how  it  im- 
pacts upon  our  military,  our  defense 
effort,  and  how  it  impacts  upon  our 
competitiveness  effort  In  the  commer- 
cial sector. 

We  do  not  talk  about  it  very  much; 
but  if  you  would  examine  the  informa- 
tion base  and  the  kind  of  information 
systems  that  are  present  already  in 
the  Japanese  industrial  society,  exam- 
ine the  Idnd  of  Information  base  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  whereby  any 
document  in  any  language  can  l>e 
translated  in  48  hours,  you  can  imder- 
stand  how  they  make  such  great  use 
of  the  technology  that  is  developed  by 
other  countries. 

They  get  if  from  Journals  and  Infor- 
mation docimients.  and  they  have  the 
capacity  to  quicidy  convert  it  into 
their  language.  quiclLly  translate  it. 
There  are  a  number  of  activities  of 
that  kind  that  are  taking  place  that 
we  need  to  periodically  take  a  look  at 
and  examine  whether  our  sodety  is 
measuring  up. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Li- 
braries affords  us  the  opportunity  to 
take  a  look  at  those  libraries  and  take 
a  look  at  modernizing  our  education 
caiMSbillty  which  produces  information 
managers,  and  a  larger  awareness  in 
the  total  society  of  what  the  function 
of  the  written  word  is.  how  the  written 
word  spins  off  the  video  tape  and  the 
movies. 

Everything  starts  with  the  written 
word,  and  the  importance  of  having  us 
understand  the  vitality  of  that  and  the 
importance  of  us  understanding  the 
national  effort  needed  to  make  certain 
that  we  have  the  very  best. 

Again.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Fobs],  and  I 
would  urge  a  strong  vote  in  favor  of 
this  important  measure. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution  and  for  reqwnd- 
ing  to  the  comment  that  was  made 
about  cost. 

Our  previous  experience  with  con- 
ferences of  this  kind,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, this  conference  is  not  just 
a  meeting  in  Washington.  It  originates 
with  local  and  then  State  meetings, 
and  then  regional  meetings,  and  ulti- 
mately it  all  comes  together  here  in 
Washington  involving  many  thousands 
of  people  as  partidpants. 

The  costs  are  shared  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  They  represent  contributions  of 
time  and  money  by  Individuals,  by  cor- 
porations, by  foundations. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  it  is  likely  that  before  this 
project  is  oonduded.  the  amount  of 
money,  an  investment  made  in  this 
projed  by  private  individuals,  private 
entities,  corporations  and  foundations 
will  far  exceed  the  minimal  amount 
that  the  Federal  Government  puts  up 
to  cover  its  specific  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram. But  without  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's initiative  and  the  aegis  of 
the  National  Conference  at  the  White 
House,  there  really  is  no  way  to  pro- 
vide focus  for  these  activities  through- 
out the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consimie  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Biaogi]. 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Bfr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
joint  resolution  which  advocates  a  con- 
ference of  librarians. 

One  might  ask  why  a  conference, 
why  not  just  have  a  number  of  meet- 
ings, regional  meetings,  or  why  have 
any  meetings  at  all?  The  libraries  are 
out  there  and  their  value  is  dimin- 
ished, at  least  that  is  the  contention  of 
some.  I  think  they  are  more  cynical, 
and  they  are  not  in  touch  with  reality, 
and  they  may  be  parochial  in  their 
considerations. 

But  I  recall  as  a  yoimg  man  during 
the  impoverished  period  in  our  Nation 
when  books  were  cherished,  difficult 
to  come  by,  a  luxury  that  was  not  af- 
forded millions  of  Americans.  The 
only  resource  available  to  us  was  the 
library. 

The  passage  of  time  seems  to  dim 
that  memory.  I  guess  for  those  of  us 
who  live  in  huge  metropolitan  areas, 
the  notion  of  a  library  seems  extrane- 
ous, we  have  so  many  resources  for  in- 
formation. In  the  dty  of  New  York  we 
have  the  great  New  Yoik  Public  li- 
brary and  a  host  of  others.  I  cannot 
help  but  refled  how  the  lives  of  so 
many  people  would  have  been  changed 
from  PocateUo.  ID.  to  New  Yorit  City. 
Chicago,  and  Washington,  DC,  if  we 
did  not  have  libraries  in  those  early 
days.  That  is  the  impad  on  the  indi- 
vidual, the  individual  who  would  have 
been  denied  the  literary  wealth  of  our 
Nation  but  for  libraries. 


At  one  time,  libraries  mjoyed  a  very 
prominent  position  in  otir  sodety. 
They  were  part  of  the  educational 
process.  A  yoimg  man  or  a  young 
wonum  wotild  be  told  to  go  to  the  li- 
brary for  a  book  and  produce  a  book 
review.  Today  we  are  a  little  more  af- 
fluent, and  if  asked  for  a  book  re(x>rt, 
you  generally  go  out  and  buy  one  or 
borrow  one  from  a  neighbor  who  has 
in  fad  purchased  one.  But  we  cannot 
forget  that  there  are  still  a  niunber  of 
people  out  there,  a  goodly  number  of 
people  out  there,  who  still  rely  on  the 
libraries  for  their  information.  I  have 
been  talking  in  a  very  narrow  sense, 
taking  a  very  narrow  approach  of  the 
effed  on  the  IndividuaL  But  how 
about  the  effed  of  libraries  on  our  Na- 
tion's interests,  not  simply  domestical- 
ly but  internationally.  With  the 
advent  of  technology,  where  resources 
of  every  tjrpe  must  be  compiled  and 
must  be  made  available,  the  imiMet  on 
our  Nation  is  critical  and  monumental, 
and  we  wonder  in  the  light  of  the  his- 
tory of  libraries  and  a  careful  ciurent 
assessment  of  libraries,  we  wonder 
why  there  seems  to  be  an  attonpt 
after  attempt  to  eliminate  all  libraries 
by  eliminating  funding,  or  at  least  if 
not  eliminating  the  funding,  diminish- 
ing the  funding.  Directly  or  indirectly, 
any  effort  in  this  direction  has  nega- 
tive impacts  on  our  Nation's  develop- 
ment of  fimdamental  resources,  and 
our  Nation's  competitiveness. 

But  to  me,  the  focus  of  a  conference 
and  the  advantage  of  a  conference  will 
be  to  bring  all  of  the  sources  of  iotat- 
mation  together  to  be  discussed  at 
length  and  to  distill  what  we  have  that 
we  can  improve  the  quality  of  librar- 
ies. 

These  conferences  are  not  uncom- 
mon. We  have  had  them  for  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration,  and  it  has 
Improved  the  quality  in  that  area.  We 
have  had  them  with  the  White  Con- 
ference on  Aging.  Clearly  that  was  one 
of  the  more  significant  conferences  of 
our  Nation  and  our  time,  and  which 
produced  benefit  after  benefit,  legisla- 
tive suggestion  after  legislative  sugges- 
tion that  redounded  to  the  advantage 
of  the  seniors  of  our  country  and 
those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with 
their  plight.  They  have  helped 
immeasurably  in  the  deliberation  by 
our  colleagues  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate,  and  yes,  have  informed  and 
enlightened  administration  after  kd- 

mlnlstration. 

So  while  we  have  this  House  Joint 
Resolution  90  under  consideration.  I 
suggest  very  strongly  we  pass  it  quldi- 
ly,  have  the  conference  and  go  on  to 
address  its  recommendations  and  legis- 
lative suggestions. 

The  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  Biichlgan,  Chairman  Po>d,  in 
this  area  and  in  so  many  other  ediiea- 
tlonal  areas,  is  without  parallel,  and 
he  is  to  be  commended  because  of  his 
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•nd  iinflagitrif  oominltmcnt, 
M  wtU  M  tlM  wmtkamn  from  Califor- 
nia. CbalnBan  HAWKisa.  for  addroM- 
tiW  tlia  IMMO  ao  aKpadtttoualy^^ 

to  i(w  to  nwoil  ol  Houoa  JoM 
90  wMoh  autwtaM  and  raquaato 
to  orii  a  MMto  Houao  Contar- 
I  on  Ubfaiy  and  Momiaflon  sanMoaa 

Kfariaa  hava  itaaya  baan  a 
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Not  only  ara  «wy  a  aotfoa  of  Intonnailon.  bM 
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ayatom  la  a  vary  bnportonl  part  of  tw  oommu- 

nMy.  VWa  Imm*  a  dtfy  1»4tour  "toMng  Mvar/' 

lor  ttw  Mnd  and  ptiyaioaly  handi- 

Vweugh  a  iubeantar  of  our  puMc 

I  \MPUi  Oar  300  voluntoara  raad 

w—tnm  ounanl  awanto  to  ihop- 

I  booki  to  dwaa  paopta.  (Xr 

prM  booka  to 

lor  our  aid«fy.  Alao  tw  Birary  la 
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fMBano  v>  ins 


1979  provod  to  ba 

otm* 


loundkiQ  ol  oia  oMy. 
Thalai 

Nalon'il 

nanac,  and  tochnotogloil 

In  our  aoctoty  and  Vwa  to  a  much 
•ad  lor  aooaaa  to  MomMtfoa  Wa 
ara  Daoomng  a  naaon  wnKn  nssoa  jo  d*  hiw 
to  tocala,  aoquka,  and  affadMily  uia  Infuiiiia 
9on  «Mcf)  would  anaura  our  lUlura  quaMy  of 


I  UTQa  my 
of  a 


to  support  tha  organi- 
Housa  Conlararwa  on  Li- 


O  1SS6 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mtrhlgan  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  DO  further  requeata  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
GtaAT  of  Dllnola).  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  MIrhlgan  [Mr.  Fobd]  that  the 
Houae  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Joint  reaolutUm.  Houae  Joint  Reaolu- 
tlon  90,  aa  amended. 

The  queatlon  was  taken:  and  (taro- 
thlrds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rtilea  were  suspended  and  the  Joint 
rcaoluUon.  aa  amended,  was  paaaed. 

The  title  of  the  Joint  resolution  wms 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  Joint  resolu- 
tUm  to  authorise  and  requeat  the 
Prealdent  to  call  and  conduct  a  White 
Houae  Conference  on  Library  and  In- 
formation Servloea  to  be  held  not  ear- 
lier than  September  1.  1989.  and  not 
later  than  September  30.  1991.  and  for 
other  purpoaea." 

A  motion  to  reoonalder  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


er.  I  aak  unanlmoua  conaent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  leglalaUve  days 
in  whkh  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marka   on   the   Joint   reaolutlon   Just 


Is 
the 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
there  objection  to  the  requeat  of 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHILD       ABUSE       PREVENTION. 
ADOPTION,  AND  FAMILY  SERV- 
ICES ACT  OF  1987 
Mr.    OWENS    of    New    Torit.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  blU  (HJl.  1900)  to  amend 
the  ChUd  Abuae  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment Act,  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  and  Adoption  Reform 
Act  of  1978,  and  the  Family  Violence 
Prevention  and  Servlcea  Act  to  extend 
through  flacal  year  1991  the  authorl- 
tiea  aatabllahed  In  such  acta,  as  amend- 
ed. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  IMW 
Be  it  tnaettd  bv  Ou  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
tU^naenUMve*    of    the    United    State*    of 
Aimtrtea  in  Conon—  OMtenMed, 

SBCTKM  1.  SMMrrTRLB. 

Tlila  Act  may  be  referred  to  m  the  "ChUd 
Ab«Me  Prerentloa  Adoption,  and  PBmOy 
SerrkM  Act  of  1987". 

rrnx  i—cbud  abdsb  prevkntion 

AND  TRXATMKNT  ACT 

nc  in.  AMBNDiiaMr  to  laa  cnLO  abusb  pbb- 
vswnoN  AND  laxAfMBrr  act. 
(a)  Amasifiin.— The  ChUd  Abuse  Preven- 
tion end  Treatment  Act  (43  DJB.C.  6101  et 
■eq.)  is  amended  to  read  aa  foUowa: 

1.  saoar  titlb  and  tabli  or  con- 


"Thla  Act  may  be  dted  aa  the  Child 
Abuae  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act'. 

-nC  L  NATIONAL  CSNTVa  ON  CHILD  AaUSB  AND 

NBCLacr. 

"<a)  Brabluhiisnt.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Buman  Senrloea  shall  estabUah 
an  office  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Center  on  ChUd  Abuae  and  Neglect. 

"(b)  ArroomiBrT  or  Onacroa.— 

"(1)  ApponmiBrr.— The  Secretary  shall 
appoint  a  Director  of  the  Center.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  Act.  the  Director 
shaU  be  responsible  only  (or  administration 
and  operation  of  the  Center  and  for  carry- 
Ins  out  the  functions  of  the  Center  under 
this  Act. 

"(2)  Compensation.— The  Director  shaU  be 
oompensated  at  the  annual  rate  provided 
for  a  level  OS-lft  employee  under  section 
SU3  of  UUe  6.  United  State*  Code. 

"(c)  Omn  STArr  anb  RaaonBcaa— The 
Secretary  shaU  make  available  to  the 
Center  such  staff  and  resources  as  are  nec- 
essary for  the  Center  to  carry  out  effective- 
ly its  functions  under  this  Act. 
-sac  t.  ADviaoaY  aoAio  on  child  Aama  and 
NBCLacr. 

"(a)  AjTonnMBNT.— The  Secretary  shaU 
appoint  an  advisory  board  to  be  known  as 
the  Advisory  Board  on  ChUd  Abuse  and  Ne- 
glect. 

"(b)  SoucrrATioii  or  Nokinatioiis.— The 
Secretary  ahaU  pubUah  a  notice  In  the  Fed- 


eral Redstcr  aollcltlnt  nominations  for  the 
■ppolntaMnU  required  by  subaectloo  (a). 

"(e)  CoMroamoa  or  Boasb.— 

"(1)  NuMiM  or  MBiasBS.— The  board  shaU 
iiniMtot  of  IS  msmbera.  each  of  which  ahaU 
be  a  penon  who  la  reoognlaed  for  expertise 
in  an  aspect  of  the  area  of  child  abuse,  of 
which— 

"(A)  two  ShaU  be  memben  of  the  taA 
force  aetaMlahert  under  section  4;  and 

"(B)  IS  ShaU  not  be  Psderal  employees. 

"(2)  RoaassaxATioa.— The  Secretary 
shaU  appoint  members  representing  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(A)  ethnic  or  racial  minorities; 

"(B)  dhrerw  geocraphlcal  areas; 

"(C)  legal  practltlaoen: 

"(D)  psycbologleal  dleclpUnes; 

"(■)  efaild  proteetion  organlsatlona: 

"(F)  sodal  work  organlMttntis; 

"(O)  pedtetrfdaiw 

"(H)  State  and  local  govenunenta; 

"(I)  handicapped  persons; 

"(J)  parents'  groupa;  and 

"(K)  teacheta. 

"(S)  Tbms  or  Omca.— (A)  Bxeept  as  oth- 
erwise provided  In  this  subsection,  members 
shaU  be  appointed  for  terms  of  office  of  6 
years. 

"(B)  Of  the  non-Federal  uiembers  of  the 
board  first  appointed  under  subsection  (a>— 

"(I)  four  sbaU  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
office  of  two  years; 

"(li>  four  ShaU  be  appointed  fen'  terms  of 
office  of  four  years;  and 

"(Ul)  five  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 

office  of  6  years. 

as  determined  by  the  noo-Federml  members 

during  the  first  meeting  of  the  board. 

"(C)  no  member  of  the  board  appointed 
under  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  eligible  to 
serve  in  exceas  of  two  consecutive  terms,  but 
may  continue  to  serve  untU  such  member's 
successor  Is  appointed. 

"(4)  Vacawcim.- Any  member  of  the 
tMard  appointed  under  subsection  (a)  to  fUl 
a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  to  which  such  member's  predeoes- 
wm  was  appointed  shaU  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term.  If  the  vacancy 
occurs  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
a  member  of  the  board  appointed  under 
subeecUon  (a),  a  replacement  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

"(5)  RsMOVAL.— No  member  of  the  board 
may  be  removed  diiring  the  term  of  office  of 
such  member  except  for  Just  and  sufficient 


"(d)  ELacTioii  or  Omcxms.— The  board 
shaU  elect  a  chairperson  and  vlce-chalrper- 
son  at  Its  first  meeting  from  among  the  non- 
Federal  members. 

"(e)  Mssnuas.— The  board  shaU  meet  not 
leas  than  twice  a  year  at  the  caU  of  the 
chairperson.  The  chairperson,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable.  shaU  coordinate 
meetings  of  the  board  with  receipt  of  re- 
ports from  the  task  force  under  section  4<f ). 

"(f)  Dunss.— The  board  shaU— 

"(1)  fnniiaiiy  submit  to  thc  Secretary  and 
the  Congress  a  report  confining  recommen- 
dations AS  to  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act; 

"(3)  «ti»iii«iiy  submit  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  Director  a  report  containing  long-term 
and  short-term  recommendations  on— 

"(A)  programs; 

"(B)  grant  and  contract  needs; 

"(C)  areas  of  unmet  needs;  and 

"(D)  areas  to  which  the  Secretary  should 
provide  grant  and  oontract  priorities  uitder 
section  6(aKlXA>;  and 


"(»  annually  review  the  budget  of  the 
OHitar  and  submit  to  the  Director  a  report 
coneemlDg  such  review. 

"(g)  CoifrBnATioa.— 

"(1)  I>  OBBBUL.— except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (S).  members  of  the  board,  other 
than  those  resularty  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  while  serving  on  business 
of  the  board,  may  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  not  In  excess  of  the  dally  equivalent 
payable  to  a  OS-lS  employee  under  section 
5U3  of  UUe  6,  United  Statee  Code.  Including 
traveltlme. 

"(3)  Travh.— Except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (S),  members  of  the  board.  whUe  aerv- 
faag  on  bualnesi  of  the  board  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  plaoea  of  buatneaa. 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses  (Including 
per  diem  tat  lieu  of  subalstcnoe)  as  author- 
ised by  ssctlan  5703  of  Utle  5.  United  States 
Code,  for  persona  In  the  Oovemment  service 
employed  Intermittently. 

"(3)  RsBiucmni.- The  Director  may  not 
oompenaate  a  member  of  the  board  under 
this  secUon  If  the  member  Is  receiving  com- 
pensation or  travel  expenses  from  another 
sooroe  whUe  serving  on  business  of  the 
board. 


4.   DnXB-AGSNCY  TASK   rOBCS  ON  CXILD 
ABWB  AND  NBCLacr. 

"(a)  KsTABLUHiiBVT.— The  Secretary  shaU 
estabUah  a  task  force  to  be  known  as  the 
Inter-Agency  Task  Force  on  ChUd  Abuse 
aodNe^ect. 

"(b)  CoMFOSinoii.— The  Secretary  ahaU 
appoint  representatives  to  the  taA  force 
from  employees  of  Federal  icendes. 

"(c)  CHAiarsasoit.— The  task  force  shaU  be 
chaired  by  the  Director. 

"(d)  Donxa.— The  task  force  shaU— 

"(1)  coordinate  efforts  with  respect  to 
chUd  abuse  prevenUon  and  treatment  pro- 
grams; 

"(2)  encourage  the  development  by  other 
Federal  agencies  of  activities  relying  to 
child  abuse  prevention  and  treatment;  and 

"(3)  coordinate  the  use  of  grants  received 
under  this  Act  with  the  use  of  grants  re- 
ceived under  other  programs. 

"(e)  liixmios.— The  task  force  shaU  meet 
not  leas  than  three  times  annually  at  the 
caU  of  the  chairperson. 

"(f)  RsroKTS.— The  task  force  shall  report 
not  leaa  than  twice  annuaUy  to  the  Center 
and  the  Board. 


I.  NATIONAL  CUtABINCBOUSK  HW  INVOK. 
HATHW  KXLATINC  TO  CHILD  ABUaB. 

"(a)  SBTABLXsmmn.- Before  the  end  of 
the  3-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  ChUd  Abuae  Preven- 
Uon. Adoption,  and  Family  Services  Act  of 
1B87.  the  Secretary  shaU  through  the 
Center  or  by  contract  let  through  a  oompe- 
Ution  aiid  of  no  leas  than  3  years  duraUon. 
establish  a  national  clearinghouse  for  infor- 
mation relating  to  chUd  abuae. 

"(b)  Fnacnoaa.— Through  the  clearing- 
house required  to  be  established  by  subaec- 
tlon  (a),  the  Director  shaU— 

"(1)  w«»«nt*it»  coordinate,  and  dlssrmlnstf 
Information  on  aU  programs,  including  pri- 
vate programs,  that  show  promise  of  suooeas 
with  respect  to  the  prevention.  Identifica- 
tion, and  treatment  of  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect. Indurtlng  the  taiformatlon  provided  by 
the  National  Center  for  ChUd  Abuae  and 
Neglect  under  section  S(b);  and 

"(3)  w«»«Tit^n  and  disseminate  Informa- 
tion relating  to^ 

"(A)  the  Incidence  of  cases  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect  In  the  general  populaUon; 

"(B)  the  Incidence  of  such  cases  In  popula- 
tlona  determined  by  the  Secretary  under 


section  6(aX3XB)  to  be  at  special  risk  for 
such  cases; 

"(C)  the  taiddenoe  of  any  such  esses  relat- 
ed to  alcohol  or  drug  abuae: 

"(D)  State  and  local  recordkeeping  with 
leapcct  to  such  cases; 

"(K)  court-related  acttvltlea  with  respect 
to  such  rases;  and 

"(F)  ease  specific  data. 

"(C)  MODBL  laVOKMATIOH  COLLBCTION  STS- 

TBita.— In  establishing  a  national  clearing- 
house as  required  by  subsection  (a),  the  EM- 
rector  shall.  In  consultation  with  appropri- 
ate State  and  local  agencies  and  profeasion- 
ala,  establish  model  Information  coUecUtms 
systems. 

"(d)  CooasixATiON  With  Availablb  Rb- 
sooscBB.— In  establlahing  a  national  dear- 
ini^use  aa  required  by  subsection  (a),  the 
Director  shaU— 

"(1)  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies 
that  operate  similar  clearinghouses; 

"(2)  consult  with  the  head  of  each  agotcy 
that  Is  represented  on  the  task  force  aa  the 
development  of  the  components  for  infor- 
mation coUectUm  and  managemmt  of  such 
clearinghouse; 

"(3)  develop  a  Federal  data  system  taivolv- 
Ing  the  elements  imder  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  which,  to  the  extent  practicable.  coonU- 
natea  existing  State,  reglcmal.  and  local  data 
systems;  and 

"(4)  solicit  public  comment  on  the  compo- 
nents of  such  dearinghouse. 

-BBC  &  BBBBABTW  AND  ASBBTANCB  ACnvnUS 
or  THB  NATIONAL  CBNTBB  ON  CHILD 
ABUSE  AND  NBGUCT. 

"(a)  Rbskasch  — 

"(1)  Torres.— The  Secretary  shall, 
through  the  Center,  ooiuluct  research  on— 

"(A)  the  causes,  prevention,  identification, 
and  treatment  of  chUd  abuse  and  neslect; 

"(B)  appropriate  and  effective  invesUga- 
Uve.  admlnistraUve,  and  Judicial  procedures 
with  respect  to  cases  of  chUd  abuse;  and 

"(C)  the  naUonal  taiddenoe  of  chUd  abuse 
and  neglect.  Indudlng— 

"(1)  the  relationship  of  chUd  abuse  and  ne- 
glect to  nonpayment  of  chUd  support. 
>i«««Hr^p«  and  various  other  factors; 

"(U)  the  extent  to  which  taiddents  of  chUd 
abuse  are  incrawlng  or  decreasing  bi 
number  and  severity;  and 

"(HI)  the  number  of  reported  chUd  abuse 
cases  that  result  In  dvU  child  protecUon 
proceedlDgs  or  criminal  proceedings,  indud- 
lng the  number  of  such  cases  with  respect  to 
which  the  court  makes  a  ftaiding  that  abuse 
or  neglect  exists  and  the  dlqxwiUon  of  such 


"(2)  PuoKiTiBS.-<A)  The  Secretary  shaU 
estabUah  research  prIortUes  for  maklztg 
grants  or  contracts  for  purposes  of  carrying 
out  paragraph  (IX A). 

"(B)  In  establishing  research  priorities  as 
required  by  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary 
ShaU- 

"(i)  publish  proposed  prlorlUes  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  toe  public  comment;  and 

"(U)  allow  not  leas  than  60  days  for  public 
comment  on  such  moposed  prioriUes. 

"(3)  RiPOKT.— <A)  Before  the  expiraUon  of 
the  two-year  period  bednnlng  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  OiUd  Abuse  Pre- 
vmUon.  AdopUcm,  and  Family  Servloea  Act 
of  1987.  the  Secretary  shaU  submit  to  Con- 
gress and  make  available  for  dissemlnaUon 
through  the  Center  a  report  on— 

"(1)  the  Inddence  of  chUd  abuse  and  ne- 
glect cases  wlthtai  populations  tai  which  risk 
is  high,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and 
an  analysis  of  the  Inddence;  and 

"(U)  the  number  of  chUdren  who  tatcur 
i%^nMMj,M  aa  a  result  of  abuse. 


"(B)  The  Secretary  abaU  indnde  wttbln 
the  populations  tai  whldi  risk  Is  high  the 
followlnr 

"(1)  ChUdren  with  hanrttpsps 

"(U)  ChUdren  of  persons  who  abuae  drugs 
or  alfohftl 

"(Ui)  Children  who  are  mcmbefs  of  other 
groups  that  have  been  hlatarloaUy  under- 
served  or  unserved. 

"(b)    PUBUCATIOa    ABB   DlSSBMlBATIOa    OT 

IxFOBKATioM.— The  Secretary  shall,  through 
the  Center— 

"(1)  annually  compUe  and  evahists  re- 
search  on  child  abuae  and  negjaet  and  pub- 
Uah a  summary  of  such  resesrdi.  In  oonsnl- 
tatkn  with  the  Advisory  Bosrd  on  ChUd 
Abuse  snd  Neglect  estsbUshed  under  see- 
tlon3: 

"(3)  compUe.  evaluate,  publish,  snd  dls- 
sfmlnst.e  to  the  States  snd  to  the  dearing- 
house, estabUabed  under  aeetkm  6.  materials 
and  Infmmatlon  designed  to  ssslst  ths 
States  tai  developtaig.  estabUshlng.  sad  oper- 
ating the  programs  described  to  section  10. 
ftidiidlng  an  evaluation  of — 

"(A)  various  methods  and  procedures  for 
the  tanrestigatlan  snd  prosecution  of  chUd 
physical  and  sexual  abuse  eases;  and 

"(B)  resultant  psychological  trauma  to  the 
chUd  victim; 

"(3)  compUe.  pubUah.  and  disseminate 
training  materials — 

"(A)  for  perMns  who  are  engaged  In  or 
Intend  to  engage  to  the  prevention.  Identifi- 
cation, and  treatment  of  chUd  abuse  snd  ne- 
ilect  innlndlng  parents  and  persons  who 
work  with  (diUdren  with  hanrttraps;  and 

"(B)  to  appropriate  State  and  local  otfl- 
dals  to  assist  In  training  law  enf oroement, 
legal.  Judicial,  medical,  mental  health,  and 
chUd  welfare  personnd  to  appropriate 
methods  of  taiteracttng  during  taivestlgatlve. 
admlnistraUve,  and  Judicial  proceedings 
with  ChUdren  who  have  been  subjected  to 
abuse.  

"(c)  PBoviaiom  or  TauHsnaL  Assnr- 
AKCB.- The  Secretary  shell,  through  the 
Center,  provide  t^whnlcsl  asriBtanre  to 
public  and  nonprofit  private  agendea  and 
organisations,  taicludtaig  dlsabOlty  ngsnlsa- 
U<ms  and  persons  i^io  work  with  diUdren 
with  handlfaps,  to  assist  sudi  agencies  and 
organisations  In  planning,  improving,  devd- 
oping,  and  carrying  out  programa  and  aottvl- 
Ues  relating  to  the  prevention.  Mentlflcar 
Uon,  and  treatment  of  child  abuse  snd 
neglect. 

"(d)     AOTHOKITT     TO     MAKB     OBABXS     OK 

Ertbi  Iwto  CtamuuciA.— 

"(1)  In  onsKAL.— The  functions  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  secUon  may  be  cairled 
out  either  directly  or  through  grant  or  con- 
tract. 

"(2)  Ddkation.— Orants  under  thla  aection 
ShaU  be  made  for  periods  of  not  more  than 
five  years.  The  Secretary  shaU  review  each 
such  grant  at  least  ■"""■"?  to  determine  If 
pert oimance  under  the  grant  la  satlsfsctoty. 

"(3)  Pkbpbkbbcb  roK  unro-TBor  stoiubs.— 
In  making  grants  for  purposes  of  conducting 
research  under  subeectton  (a),  the  Secretary 
•haU  give  ivef  ereooe  to  studies  whidi— 

"(A)  have  strong  evaluation  oaaponenta; 
and 

"(B)  are  longitudinal  to  nature. 

"(e)  Pbbk  Rbvibw  fob  Obabts.— 

"(1)  EsTASLiSBiiBirr  or  p^b  asviaw  fboo- 
Bss.— <A)  The  Secretary  ahaU  estabUah  a 
formal  peer  review  procesi  for  purposes  of 
evaluating  applications  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  section  and  determining 
the  relative  merits  of  the  inoJeeU  for  which 
such  aaslBtaiice  la  requested. 
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''<B)  MHBban  of  pmt  revtov  puwla  abAll 
to  «MeliiUd  br  Um  flMTtUry  fnn  unonc 
IndlfMiMlt  who  u«  not  offlcon  or  onploy- 
•«  a<  Um  OttlM  of  Bonan  DovoloooMnt 
In  aoklBC  ■inwiiiil— ill!  to  nich 
Um  aofUiy  alMll  ineludo  only  ex- 
I  In  Um  (loM  of  child  KbuM  uid  Mcloct. 
"O)  Itonaw  or  tfrucATioaa  roo  umun- 
AKB.— BMh  PMT  rrvtow  p«m1  af  bltihed 
OBdrr  poracraph  (IXA)  Uwt  ravMws  any  ap- 
ptteatlSB  for  a  grant,  eontraet.  or  other  fl- 


"(B>  provldtiw  adhrtoe  and  oonaultatlon  to 
Indlvtduala.  acendea.  and  ortanlnUona 
upon  raquaat. 

"(I)  For  fumlahinc  the  aarrtooa  on  a  con- 
■ulttof  baala  of  taama  of  profeaaional  and 
paraprof—tontl  poraoonel  trained  In  the 
prerantlan.  tdentlftcatloa.  and  treatment  of 
child  alMiae  and  neclect  caaea  to  anall  com- 
munltlaa  where  auch  aerrloea  are  not  avall- 


"(A)  lialeiinlin  Um  mertt  of  each  project 
dMHribod  Id  auch  appUcatJon; 

"(B)  rank  auch  application  with  reject  to 
aU  attMr  appHrattwna  It  rettewa  In  the  ■une 
prtortty  araa  for  Um  Oaoal  raar  taTolTed.  ac- 
oordhw  to  the  rdaUve  merit  of  aU  of  the 
praJaelB  that  are  daacrlbart  In  such  appUca- 
ttoB  and  for  which  financial  aalatanoe  la  re- 


"(C)  antanUt  to  the  Secretary  and.  make 
avallaMa  opan  raquaat.  no  later  than  14 
data  altar  the  raqueat.  to  the  Oongreai  a  llat 
that  Mantlfloa  aU  appMcarVwia  revlewad  by 


to  rank  determlnad  under  para- 
graphia). 

"(S)  Horn  or  arraovaL.— <A)  At  the  end 
of  each  application  proc— .  the  Secretary 
■haD  aaaka  available  upon  requeat.  no  later 
than  U  daya  after  the  raquaat.  to  the  Oom- 
on  Bducatlon  and  Labor  of  the 
of  Bepraaantariraa  and  the  Commlt- 
tae  on  lAbor  and  Human  Reaouroea  of  the 
SeoaU  a  Uat  of  all  appUcatlona  funded. 

"(B)  In  the  Inatance  In  which  the  Secre- 
tary approvaa  an  appUeatlon  for  a  program 
without  having  approved  aU  appUcatlona 
ranked  above  auch  application  (aa  deter- 
mtaMd  under  aubaecUon  (eXSMB).  the  Secre- 
tary ahall  append  to  the  approved  applica- 
tion a  comprahaoaive  explanation  of  the 
reaaona  relied  on  for  approving  the  appUea- 
tlon and  for  falling  to  approve  each  pending 
appllcatton  that  la  aupertor  In  merit,  aa  Indi- 
cated on  the  Uat  under  aubaectlon  (eK3KB). 

-HC  T.  OlAlfn  TO  PVHJC  MSNCIB  AND  NON- 
PaiTAn      OaBANUATIONS 

•m.  KavKs 


"Tbtt  Baemmry.  through  the  Center.  ahaU 
aaake  granta  to.  and  enter  Into  oontracta 
with,  public  agendea  or  nonprofit  private 
(or  combtnatlona  of  auch 
or  organlaatlona)  for  demonatra- 
tkn  or  aervloe  programs  and  projecta  de- 
to  prevent.  Identify,  and  treat  child 
and  neglect  Oranta  or  oontracta 
thia  aectlon  may  be  uaed  for  the  f ol- 


"(1)  Training  programa— 

"(A)  for  profeaaional  and  paraprofeaalonal 
peiaonnal  In  the  flelda  of  medldne.  law,  edu- 
cation, aodal  work,  and  other  relevant  fields 
who  are  wigagvid  In.  or  Intend  to  work  In. 
the  field  of  prevention.  Identification,  and 
treatment  of  child  abuae  and  neglect:  or 

"(B)  to  provide  Inatructloo  In  methods  of 
protecting  children  from  child  abuse  and 
neglect,  to  children  and  to  persona  reaponal- 
ble  for  the  welfare  of  children.  Inchidlng 
peracna  who  have  children  with  handkapa. 

"(3)  The  eatabUahment  and  maintenance 
of  oentera  aerving  defined  geographical 
areaa  and  staffed  by  multkUadpUnary  teams 
of  perannnel  trained  In  the  prevention,  iden- 
tification, and  treatment  of  child  abuae  and 
neglect  caaea.  to  provide  a  broad  range  of 
related  to  child  abuae  and  neglect 
,  Including — 

"(A)  direct  aupport  and  supervlalon  of  aat- 
ellite  centers  and  attention  homes:  and 


'(4)  Prevention  aervlcea  which  serve  chil- 
dren who  are  atlll  with  their  families. 

"(ft)  Projects  which  provide  educational 
Identification.  prevenUon.  and  treatment 
aovloea  In  cooperation  with  preachooU  and 
elementary  and  aecoodary  achools. 

"(6)  Raaplte  and  criala  nuraery  programs 
provided  by  community-baaed  organisations 
under  the  direction  and  supervlalon  of  hos- 
pltala. 

"(7)  Programs  and  proJecU  for  parent  self- 
help  that  streas  control  and  parenting  tech- 
nlquea  and  that  are  dealgned  to  reach  par- 
ents of  children  In  populatlona  In  which  rlak 
la  high. 

"(8)  PrevenUon  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
and  drug-related  child  abuae  and  neglect. 

"(9XA)  Providing  aervlcea  to— 

"(I)  paxenU  and  children  who  are  conald- 
ered  to  be  at  rlak  for  child  abuae  and  ne- 
glect: and 

"(U)  children  who  have  been  neglected  or 
abuaad  and  their  parenu. 

"(B>  Kxoept  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(CXll).  servlcas  provided  under  a  grant  re- 
ceived under  this  paragraph  shall  be  provid- 
ed at  the  hoapltal  Involved— 

"(1)  upon  the  birth  or  admlaaton  of  a 
handicapped  child; 

"(U)  upon  the  birth  of  a  child  to  parenU 
that  are  determined  to  be  members  of  popu- 
latlona In  which  rlak  Is  high  as  designated 
by  the  Secretary: 

"(111)  upon  the  treatment  of  a  child  for 
abuse  or  nelect:  and 

"(Iv)  upon  the  admission  to  a  hospital  of  a 
child  of  parenU  who  are  determined  to  be 
members  of  populations  In  which  risk  is 
high  as  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

"(C)  Servloea.  as  determined  as  appropri- 
ate by  the  grantee,  provided  under  a  grant 
received  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  hos- 
pital-based and  shall  consist  of— 

"(1)  the  provision  of  Information  to  par- 
enU of  a  child  deeoibed  In  subparagraph 
(B)  regarding  reaources  In  the  community, 
particularly  parent  training  reaources,  that 
wUl  aaslat  such  parents  In  carina  for  their 
child  and  reduce  the  poaaibillty  of  abuse  or 
neglect; 

"(U)  the  provision  of  appropriate  follow- 
up  services  to  parents  of  a  child  described  In 
subparagraph  (B)  after  the  chUd  has  left 
the  hoapltal;  and 

"(111)  where  necessary,  aaslstanoe  In  co- 
ordination of  community  servicea  available 
to  parents  of  children  described  In  subpara- 
graph (B). 

except  that  the  grantee  shaU  aaaure  that 
parental  involvement  la  voluntary. 

"(D)  For  purposea  of  this  subsection,  a 
qualified  grantee  la  a  nonprofit  acute  care 
hoapltal  that— 
"(1)  Is  In  a  combination  with— 
"(Da  health-care  provider  organisation; 
"(11)  a  child  welfare  organisation; 
"(lU)  a  disability  organlmt.Uwi:  and 
"(IV)  a  State  child  protection  agency: 
"(11)  aubmlU  an  application  for  a  grant 
imder  thia  paragraph  that  la  approved  by 
the  Secretary; 

"(111)  malntaina  an  offkse  in  the  hoapltal 
Involved  for  purpoaea  of  providing  aervlcea 
under  such  gnnt; 


"(iv)  providea  aaaurancea  to  the  Secretary 
that  In  the  conduct  of  the  project  the  confl- 
dentlaUty  of  medical,  social,  and  personal 
Information  concerning  any  peraon  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  shall  be 
maintained,  and  shaU  be  dlsdoaed  only  to 
qualified  peraons  providing  required  services 
deacribed  in  subparagraph  (C)  for  purpoaea 
relating  to  conduct  of  the  project;  and 

"(V)  assumes  legal  responslbUity  for  carry- 
ing out  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
grant. 

"(E)  In  awarding  grants  under  this  para- 
graph, the  Secretary  ahall— 

"(1)  give  priority  under  this  aectlon  for  two 
grants  under  this  paragraph,  provided  that 
one  grant  shall  be  made  to  provide  services 
In  an  urban  setting  and  one  grant  shall  be 
made  to  provide  ■ervlces  in  a  rural  setting: 

"(11)  give  preference  for  such  granta  to 
qualified  granteea  where  the  hospital  In- 
volved Is  a  hospital  that  serves  a  large 
number  of  parents  that  are  members  of  pop- 
ulattons  designated  by  the  Secretary  aa 
high-risk  parents:  and 

"(111)  encourage  qualified  grantees  to  com- 
bine the  amounts  received  under  the  grant 
with  other  funds  available  to  such  grantees. 

"(10)  A  program,  for  which  the  Secretary 
shall  give  a  priority  for  two  grants  under 
this  aectlon.  to  train  educators,  child  wel- 
fare workers,  health-care  providers,  child 
protective  workers,  and  Justice  employees 
on  how  to  identify  and  address  the  specific 
needs  of  children  with  dlsabUlUes  who  are 
abused,  provided  that  one  grant  shall  be 
made  to  provide  training  in  an  urban  setting 
and  one  grant  shall  be  made  to  provide 
training  in  a  rural  setting. 

"(11)  For  such  other  innovative  programs 
and  projects  that  show  promise  of  treating 
cases  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  approve. 
-aac  a  grants  to  btatis  pok  child  ABing  and 

NBCLBCT    PUVKNTION    AND    T«BAT- 

mMT  paocmAits. 

"(a)  DgvxLontBrr  and  OrsaATioN 
OaAjrra.- The  Secretary,  through  the 
Center,  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  the 
States  for  purposes  of  assisting  the  States  In 
strengthening  and  carrying  out  child  abuae 
and  neglect  prevention  and  treatment  pro- 
grams. 

"(b)  EuoiBiuTT  RaqtnaaitaiiTa- In  order 
for  a  State  to  qualify  for  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (a),  such  State  shall— 

"(1)  have  In  effect  a  SUte  Uw  relating  to 
child  abuse  and  neglect,  including— 

"(A)  provisions  for  the  reporting  of  known 
and  suspected  Inatancea  of  child  abuae  and 
neglect:  and 

"(B)  provisions  for  immunity  from  pros- 
ecution under  SUte  and  local  laws  for  per- 
sons who  report  inttaiKes  of  child  abuse  or 
neglect  for  drcums  ances  arising  from  such 
reporting: 

"(2)  provide  that  upon  receipt  of  a  report 
of  known  or  suspected  InsUncrs  of  child 
abuae  or  neglect  an  inveatlgatlon  shall  be 
initiated  promptly  to  substantiate  the  accu- 
racy of  the  report,  and,  upon  a  finding  of 
abuse  or  neglect,  immediate  steps  shall  be 
taken  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  abused  or  neglected  child  and  of  any 
other  chUd  under  the  same  care  who  may  be 
in  danger  of  abuse  or  neglect; 

"(3)  demonstrate  that  there  are  In  effect 
throughout  the  SUte,  in  connection  with 
the  enforcement  of  child  abuse  and  neglect 
laws  and  with  the  reporting  of  suspected  In- 
stances of  child  abuse  and  neglect,  such— 

"(A)  administrative  procedurea; 

"(B)  personnel  trained  In  child  abuse  and 
neglect  prevention  and  treatment: 


"(C)  training  procedures; 

"(D)  inaUtutional  and  other  fadliUea 
(public  and  private):  and 

"(E)  such  related  mulUdlaclpUnary  pro- 
grams and  servicea, 

as  may  be  neoeaaary  or  appropriate  to 
enaure  that  the  SUte  will  deal  effecUvely 
with  child  abuae  and  neglect  cases  In  the 
State; 

"(4)  provide  for  methods  to  preserve  the 
oonfldentlaUty  of  aU  records  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  rIghU  of  the  child  and  of  the  chUd's 
parenU  or  guardians: 

"(5)  provide  for  the  c(x>peration  of  law  en- 
forcement offldala,  courU  of  competent  Ju- 
rlsdlcUon.  and  appropriate  State  agendea 
providing  humane  services; 

"(6)  provide  that  in  every  case  involving 
an  abused  or  neglected  child  which  resulU 
In  a  Judicial  proceeding  a  giuuxUan  ad  litem 
shall  be  appointed  to  repreaent  the  child  in 
such  proceedings: 

"(7)  provide  that  the  aggregate  of  support 
for  programs  or  proJecU  related  to  diild 
abuse  and  neglect  assisted  by  State  funds 
shall  not  be  reduced  below  the  level  provid- 
ed during  fiscal  year  1973.  and  set  forth 
polides  and  procedures  dedgned  to  ensure 
that  Federal  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  so  used 
as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent  pracU- 
cable.  Increase  the  level  of  SUte  funds 
which  would,  in  the  abaence  of  Federal 
funds,  be  available  for  such  programs  and 
projecU; 

"(8)  provide  for  dlsaemlnatlon  of  informa- 
tion to  the  general  public  with  respect  to 
the  problem  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  and 
the  fadllUes  and  prevention  and  treatment 
methods  available  to  combat  instances  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect; 

"(0)  to  the  extent  feadble.  ensure  that  pa- 
rental organlsaUons  combating  child  abuse 
and  neglect  receive  preferential  treatment: 

"(10)  have  in  place  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
sponding to  the  reporting  of  medical  neglect 
(Including  Instances  of  withholding  of  medi- 
cally Indicated  treatment  from  disabled  in- 
fanU  with  life-threatening  condlUons),  pro- 
cedures or  programs,  or  both  (within  the 
SUte  child  protecUve  services  system),  to 
provide  for— 

"(A)  coordination  and  consulUtion  with 
individuals  designated  by  and  within  appro- 
priate health-care  facilities: 

"(B)  prompt  notification  by  Individuals 
dedgnated  by  and  within  appropriate 
health-care  facilities  of  cases  of  suspected 
medical  neglect  (including  Instances  of  with- 
holding of  medically  Indteated  treatment 
from  disabled  InfanU  with  life-threatening 
conditions):  and 

"(C)  authority,  under  State  law,  for  the 
State  child  protective  service  system  to 
pursue  any  legal  remedies.  Including  the  au- 
thority to  Initiate  legal  proceedings  in  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  withholding  of 
medically  Indicated  treatment  from  disabled 
InfanU  with  life-threatening  conditiona;  and 

"(11)  demonstrate  that  it  is  making  eff orU 
to  encourage  accurate  reporting  of  cases  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect. 

"(cXl)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  any  State  which  does  not  qualify 
for  aaalstance  under  this  subsecUon  may  be 
granted  a  waiver  of  any  requirement  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection- 

"(A)  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  one 
year,  if  the  Secretary  makes  a  finding  that 
such  SUte  Is  making  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  any  such  requirement,  aiul  for 
a  second  one-year  period  if  the  Secretary 
makes  a  finding  that  such  State  Is  making 


substantial  progrem  to  achieve  such  compli- 
ance; or 

"(B)  for  a  nonrenewable  period  of  not 
more  than  two  years  In  the  case  of  a  State 
the  legislature  of  which  meete  only  bienni- 
ally. If  the  Secretary  makes  a  finding  that 
such  State  is  making  a  good  faith  effort  to 
comply  with  such  requirement, 

"(2XA)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsecUon,  any  State  whose  waiver  under 
paragraph  (1)  expired  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1986  may  be  granted  an  extension  of 
such  waiver.  If  the  Secretary  makes  a  find- 
ing that  such  SUte  is  making  a  good  faith 
effort  to  comply  with  the  requiranraU 
tmder  subsection  (b)  of  this  secUon- 

"(1)  through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1988;  or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  a  SUte  the  legislature 
of  which  meeU  biennially,  through  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1089  or  the  end  of  the 
next  regularly  scheduled  aesdon  of  such  leg- 
islature, whichever  is  earlier. 

"(B)  This  provldon  shall  be  effective  ret- 
roacUvely  to  October  1, 1986. 

"(3)  No  waiver  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
may  apply  to  any  requirement  under  subsec- 
tion (bKlO)  of  this  secUon. 

"(d)  RKDOcnoM  OP  FuwDS  or  Cask  op  Fail- 
VKK  To  Oblioatk.— If  a  SUte  fails  to  obli- 
gate funds  awarded  under  subsection  (a) 
before  the  expiration  of  the  18-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  such  award, 
the  next  award  made  to  such  SUte  under 
this  section  after  the  expiration  of  such 
period  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal 
of  the  amount  of  such  unobligated  funds 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  ex- 
traordinary reasons  Justify  the  failure  to  so 
obligate. 

"(e)  Rxsraicnoiis  Rzlatimo  to  Crild 
Welpakz  Sxxvicxs.- Programs  or  projecto 
relating  to  child  abuse  and  neglect  assisted 
under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  shall  comply  with  the  requirementa 
set  forth  in  paragraphs  (IXA),  (2),  (4),  (5). 
and  (10)  of  subsecUon  (b). 

"(f)  CoMPLiAHCi  Ain>  Education  Okants.- 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  the  SUtes  for  purposes  of  developing.  Im- 
plementing, or  operating-^ 

"(1)  the  procedurea  or  programs  required 
under  subsecUon  (bXlO); 

"(2)  InformaUon  and  education  programs 
or  training  programs  dedgned  to  Improve 
the  provision  of  services  to  disabled  Infanta 
with  life-threatening  conditions  for— 

"(A)  profesdonal  and  paraprofesdonal 
personnel  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  dis- 
abled InfanU  with  life-threatening  condi- 
tions, including  personnel  employed  in  child 
protective  services  programs  and  health- 
care f  adliUes.  and 

"(B)  the  parenU  of  such  Infants;  and 

"(3)  programs  to  assist  In  obtaining  or  co- 
ordinating neceasary  services  for  families  of 
disabled  InfanU  with  life-threatening  condl- 
Uons. Including— 

"(A)  existing  social  and  health  services; 

"(B)  financial  assistance:  and 

"(C)  servioes  necessary  to  facillUte  adop- 
tive placement  of  any  such   InfanU  who 
have  been  relinquished  for  adopUon. 
StC  f .  TBCHNICAL  ASSIgTANCS  TO  STARS  POR 
CHILD     ABU8B      PRBYKNTKNH      AND 
TBBATIfENT  PIO(»Alt& 

"(a)  TaAnmro  and  Trhnicai.  Assist- 
ANCK.— The  Secretary  shall  provide,  direcUy 
or  through  granU  or  oontracU  with  public 
or  private  nooproflt  organlsaUons,  for— 

"(1)  training  and  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams to  assist  States  In  developing.  Imple- 
menting, or  operating  programs  and  proce- 
dures meeting  the  requiremenU  of  atction 
8(bK10):and 


"(2)  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
national  and  regional  Informatlan  and  re- 
source dearlnghouaea  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  the  moat  current  and  complete  In- 
formaUon regarding  medical  treatment  pro- 
cedures and  reaoureea  and  commimity  re- 
sources for  the  provldon  of  aervlcea  and 
treatment  to  diaabled  InfanU  with  life- 
threatening  condiUooB,  induding— 

"(A)  c(xnpillng,  maintaining,  updating, 
and  dlaafiiilnatlnr  regional  directtnlea  of 
community  aervlcea  and  reaoureea  (Indud- 
ing the  namea  and  phone  numbers  of  State 
and  local  medical  organlHUlona)  to  aaaiat 
parenta,  f amillea.  and  physidans:  and 

"(B)  attempting  to  coordinate  the  avail- 
ability of  appropriate  regional  education  re- 
sources for  health-care  peraooneL 

"(b)  Limitation  on  Fmrexira.— Not  mc»e 
than  $1,000,000  of  the  funda  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  purposes  of  carrying 
out  this  Act  may  be  used  to  carry  out  thia 
secUon. 

-SBC  la  GIANTS  TO  8TATC8  FOR  PSOCRAMS  RB- 
LATING  TO  THE  INVR8TICATION  AND 

PROsacimoN    op    chdj)    abubb 

CASES. 

"(a)  Okants  to  Stateb.- The  Secretary. 
acting  through  the  Center  and  in  ccmsulta- 
tlon  with  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  is  author- 
ized to  make  granU  to  the  States  for  the 
purpose  of  TifT*-*«''g  Statea  in  devdoping.  es- 
tablishing, and  operating  programs  designed 
to  Improve— 

"(1)  the  hmtiung  of  Child  abuae  caaea,  par- 
Uculaily  cases  of  chUd  sexual  abuse,  in  a 
manner  which  limiU  additional  trauma  to 
the  child  victim;  and 

"(2)  the  inveatlgaUon  and  prosecution  (rf 
cases  of  child  abuse,  particularly  dilld 
sexiud  abuse. 

"(b)  Elioibiijtt  RaqtmEMBna.— In  order 
for  a  State  to  qualify  for  asriatanre  under 
this  secUon.  such  State  ahall— 

"(1)  fulfill  the  requiremenU  of  secU<nia 
8(b)  and  8(e)  or  recdve  a  waiver  under  sec- 
Uon 8(c); 

"(2)  establish  a  task  force  as  provided  in 
subsecUon  (c); 

"(3)  fulfill  the  requiremenU  of  subsecUon 
(d);  and 

"(4)  submit  an  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  such  Ume  and  containing  such  Infor- 
maUon and  assurances  as  the  Secretary  oon- 
dders  neceasary,  Induding  an  assurance 
that  the  State  will— 

"(A)  make  such  reporto  to  the  Secretary 
•s  may  reasonably  be  required;  and 

"(B)  malntfi'"  and  provide  access  to 
records  relaUng  to  acUviUes  under  subsec- 
Uons  (a)  and  (b). 

"(c)  Stats  Task  Foaess.- Except  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (2),  a  State  requesting 
assistance  under  this  section  shall— 

"(1)  establish  or  designate  a  SUte  mulU- 
disdplinary  task  force  on  children's  JusUoe 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  'State  task 
force')  compoaed  of  professionals  with 
knowledge  and  experience  relating  to  the 
criminal  Justice  system  and  laauea  of  child 
abuae.  The  SUte  taak  force  ahall  Indude— 

"(A)  individuals  repreaenting  the  law  en- 
forcement commimitr. 

"(B)  Judicial  and  legal  officers  (induding 
Individuals  Involved  with  the  defense  as  well 
as  the  prosecuUon  of  such  cases); 

"(C)  child  advocates; 

"(D)  health  and  mental  health  profession- 
als: 

"(E)  individuals  representing  child  protec- 
Uve service  agendea; 

"(F)  individuals  experienced  In  working 
with  chfldren  with  handicaps; 

"(O)  parents;  and 
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1.  MO.  wtth 
mbantalp  and  taaetlaai;  may 
Um  State  taA  fovM  forpur- 


ehOd 


In  w^  of  the 
SQCb  otilur  oon- 


of 


**(•)  Aaaraam  tm  ansa  Tam 
k-flobjaet  to  Um 
I O).  bofte*  a  State 

tettaxaStateahaO- 
"(1)  adopt  the  reiwnnnwMtirtnne  of  the 
State  tMk  fMee  that  tn  each  of  the  f  oDow- 

"UO  UiiMtlgithre.  aABtnMnUlre.  aod  Ju- 
dldal  iiMMiHnt  of  e«M  of  child  abun.  par- 
tteolarly  child  enoal  abuee  eaaae  in  a 
which  redneee  the  additional 
to  the  chUd  TlcUiB  and  which  alao 
I  prooadmal  falnii  to  the  accueed; 
"(B)  expeiteaDtal.  Bodal  and  danoutra- 
tloB  pncnoM  for  twthic  innovatlre  ap- 
lanaiilm  and  taehnlqaea  which  may  tm- 
prove  the  rate  of  ■iinrwfiil  ^woeeeutlon  or 
MilMiMa  the  ett eethwiea  of  Judicial  and  ad- 
TninHlT~**"T  action  In  chUd  etmae  caeea.  par- 
tlealaify  ehOd  eamal  abuse  eaaa  and  whi^ 
procedural  fatmaa  to  the  ae- 


''<0  rafonn  of  State  lawB.  ordinaneea.  rec- 
od  procedorva  to  provide  compre- 
protaetkn  for  chUdnn  from  abuee. 
paitlonlariy  chUd  aeacual  abuee.  whUe  enaur- 
tim  fatniem  to  aU  MttmimA  pefona; 

"<»  aa  determined  by  the  Secretary,  a 
State  ihaQ  be  coneidered  to  be  In  fulflD- 
ment  of  the  reqiUrementa  of  thie  iuliewtinn 
if- 

"(A)  the  State  adopta  an  attematire  to  the 
rarnmmwMlaritwM  of  the  State  taak  force. 
whMi  aanlee  out  the  purpoee  of  thia  eeo- 
tkn.  to  enefa  of  the 
liaph  (1)  for  which  the  State  taak  f( 
mmmmwndatloiw  are  not  adopted:  or 

"(B)    the    State    ie 
prngTiM  toward  adoptlnc 
of  the  State  teak  force  or  a  eonparable  al- 

"(f)  Foaas  AvAiuau.— For  grants  under 
thia  aecUon.  the  Secretary  ahall  oae  the 
aBMMDt  authored  by  aeetkm  1404A  of  the 
VIetbBB  of  Crime  Act  of  1M4. 
-ac  iL  lOBCBXAMBaaB  ■HiunaiBna  ulat- 

IMeTO 

"(a)  Oamaocnaw  or  Fi 

"(1)  Rianionaw  oa 

Idad  under  thia  Act  may  not  be 
I  for  onnetnictlon  o<  facUitiea 

"(S)  iMua.  waaruL.  oa  aaran.— Hie  Secre- 
tary may  authutiae  the  uee  of  funda  re- 
oeived  under  thia  Art— 

"(A)  wlMre  adequate  facOitlee  are  not  oth- 
erwiae  availataie.  for  the  leaae  or  rental  of 
facllltleB:or 

"(B)  for  the  repair  or  minor  remodelinc  or 
alteraftnn  nf  BTJatina  f  arilltlee 

"(b)  niwiiBH  11  Dnxammoii.— The 
Saerotary  ahaU  eatabUah  crttoria  deatgned  to 
achieve  equitable  distribution  of 

ographlr  areae  of  the  Natkm.  and 

rural  and  urban  areas  of  the  Nation.  To  the 


extent  poesible.  the  Secretary 

that  the  dtiaeiM  of  each  State  reeeiTe 

anee  from  at  least  one  project  under  this 


"(c)  Paataanoa  Atimma.— The 
tary.  In  conauttation  wtth  the  taak  force  and 
the  board.  shaU  ensure  tiiat  a  proportionate 
share  of  aaalstann  under  thia  Act  la  avail- 
abte  for  aettrttlea  reiatad  to  the  prerentlon 
of  child  abuaa  and  iwnlert 

"(d)  LaDunow.— No  funds  appropriated 
for  any  giant  or  contract  pursuant  to  au- 
lliiM^iliais  made  In  this  Act  may  be  used 
for  any  puipoee  other  than  that  for  which 
such  funds  were  authorlaed  to  be  approprl- 


•■KL  u.  (xxmotAnoM  or  cbld  abusb  and  nb- 
(H^pcmocatAMB. 
"The  Secretary  shall  preecrlbe  regulations 
and  make  such  arrangemente  as  may  be  nec- 
eaaary  or  appropriate  to  ensure  that  there  la 
effeetivo  coordination  among  programs  re- 
lated to  child  abuse  and  netf  ect  under  this 
Act  and  other  such  programs  which  are  as- 
sisted by  Federal  funds. 

"(a)  CooBBoiATioii  Itoroara.— Not  later 
than  Ifarch  1  of  each  year,  the  Secretary 
sliall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  efforts 
during  the  one-year  period  preceding  the 
date  of  the  report  to  coordinate  the  objec- 
tives and  acUvltlee  of  agencies  and  organlaa- 
tlou  which  are  responsible  for  programs 
and  acttrltles  related  to  child  abuse  aiul  ne- 
glect. 

"(b)  BiiannMiiai  or  Statb  Pboobams 
AMB  TacwwTCAi,  AssiSTAiKX.— Not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  first  fiscal  year  for 
which  funds  are  obligated  under  section 
I404A  of  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1984. 
the  Secretary  sliall  submit  to  Congreas  a 
report  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of — 

"(1)  assisted  programs  In  achieving  the  ob- 
Jectlvea  of  section  10:  and 

"(3)    the    technical    aaslstsnce    provided 
under  section  >■ 
-aac.  14.  DODtmoNB. 

"For  purposss  of  this  Act— 

"(1)  the  term  nward'  means  the  Advisory 
Board  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  estab- 
llahed  imder  section  3; 

"(2)  the  term  'Center*  means  the  National 
Center  on  Clilld  Abuse  and  Neglect  estab- 
lished under  section  2; 

"(S)  the  term  'ctiOd'  means  a  person  who 
has  not  attained  the  leeser  of — 

"(A)  the  age  of  18:  or 

"(B)  except  In  the  case  of  sexual  abuse, 
the  age  vedfled  by  the  child  protection  law 
of  the  State  tn  which  the  child  resides: 

"(4)  the  term  child  abuse  and  neglect' 
means  the  physical  or  mental  Injury,  sexual 
abuse  or  exploitation,  negligent  treatment, 
or  maltreatment  of  a  child  liy  a  person  who 
is  responsible  for  the  child's  welfare,  under 
circumstances  which  Indicate  that  the 
child's  health  or  welfare  Is  harmed  or 
threatened  thereby,  as  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  preacrtbed  by  the 
Secretary: 

"(S)  the  term  'children  with  handicaps' 
moana  any  child  under  the  age  of  U  who  (1) 
haa  a  physical  or  mantal  Impairment  which 
sulistantially  Umito  one  or  more  of  such  per- 
son's major  life  activities,  (11)  has  a  record  of 
such  an  tanpalrment.  or  (111)  is  regarded  as 
having  such  an  Impairment: 

"(6)  the  term  'person  who  Is  responsilrie 
for  the  child's  welfare'  Includes 

"(A)  any  employee  of  a  restdential  facility; 


"(7)  the  tenn  'Secretary  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Senricea: 

"(•)  the  term  'sexual  abuse'  taicludes— 

"(A)  the  employmettt.  uee.  persuasion,  in- 
duoement.  entloement.  or  coerdon  of  any 
chUd  to  engage  In.  or  assist  any  other 
person  to  engage  tn.  any  aexual  explicit  con- 
duct or  simulatlan  of  such  conduct  for  the 
purpose  of  produdxw  a  visual  depletion  of 
such  conduct;  and 

"(B)  the  rape,  moleetstion.  prosUtution. 
or  other  form  of  sexual  exidoitatlon  of  chil- 
dren, or  incest  with  children; 

"(»)  the  term  'State'  means  ea<di  of  the 
several  Statea.  the  Dtstrtct  of  Columbia,  the 
(Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo.  the  Vta^in 
T.i»iww  Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Padfle 


"(B)  any  staff  person  providing  out-of- 
homecare; 


"(10)  the  term  'task  force'  means  the 
Inter-Agency  Task  Force  on  ChUd  Abuse 
and  Neglect  established  under  section  4:  and 

"(11)  the  term  'withhtdding  of  medically 
Indicated  treatment'  meana  the  failure  to 
respond  to  the  Infant's  life-threatening  con- 
ditions by  providing  treatment  (Including 
appropriate  nutrltian.  hydration,  and  medi- 
cation) which,  in  the  treating  physician's  or 
physicians'  reasonable  medical  Judgment, 
will  be  most  likely  to  be  effecUve  In  amello- 
ratlng  or  correcting  all  such  conditions, 
except  that  the  term  does  not  Include  the 
faflure  to  provide  treatment  (other  than  ap- 
propriate nutrition,  hydration,  or  medica- 
tion) to  an  Infant  when,  tn  the  treatins  phy- 
sician's or  physicians'  reas(mable  medical 
Judgment— 

"(A)  the  Infant  Is  chronically  and  Irrevers- 
ibly comatose; 

"(B)  The  provision  of  such  treatment 
would— 

"(1)  merely  prolong  dylnr. 

"(ti)  not  be  effective  In  ameliorating  or 
correcting  all  of  the  Infant's  Ufe-threatenlng 
conditions:  or 

"(111)  otherwise  be  futile  tn  terms  of  the 
■urrtval  of  the  Infant;  or 

"(C)  the  provision  of  such  treatment 
would  t>e  virtually  futile  tn  terms  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Infant  and  the  treatment  Itself 
under  stich  circumstances  would  be  Inhu- 
mane. 
-UC  li.  AUTSOBIXATION  OT  AmupmuTiONa. 

"(a)  III  Oonuu.- There  are  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  for  purpoees  of  carrying  out 
thte  Act  $48,000,000  for  fiscal  year  IMS,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
years  I9M.  1900,  1091,  and  1992.  Of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
this  section  except  aa  provided  in  the  suc- 
ceeding sentence,  (1)  an  equal  amount  shall 
be  available  In  each  fiscal  year  for  activities 
undo-  (A)  sections  \  6.  and  7,  and  (B)  seo- 
tlotw  Ma)  and  »  of  thU  Act,  giving  special 
consideration  to  continued  funding  of  chUd 
abuae  and  neglect  programs  or  projects  (pre- 
viously funded  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Serviees)  of  nstional  or 
regional  scope  and  demonstrated  effective- 
ness, (2)  $5,000,000  shaU  be  available  tai  each 
stich  year  for  grante  and  oontracto  under 
section  7(a>  of  this  Act.  for  Identification, 
treatment,  and  prevention  of  sexual  abuse, 
and  (2)  $$.000,000  shall  be  available  in  each 
such  year  for  the  purpose  of  making  addi- 
tional grants  to  the  States  to  carry  out  the 
vnrrMoim  of  section  8(f)  of  this  Act.  Wtth 
respect  to  any  fiscal  year  tn  whidi  the  total 
amount  appropriated  under  this  section  Is 
leas  than  $90,000,000,  no  less  than 
$21,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  tai 
such  fiscal  year  funds  shaU  be  available  as 


proridad  In  dauae  (1)  In  the  preoeding  sen- 
tenoa  and  of  the  remainder,  one-half  shall 
be  avaUaMe  as  provided  for  In  clauae  (2)  and 
one-half  as  pwwidad  for  tn  clause  (2)  In  the 

"(b)  PuouTT  POB  AMonoaAL  FuaPMu.— 
For  eadi  flaeal  year  oorersd  by  this  section, 
any  ftmds  appropriated  tn  each  such  fiscal 
year  which  are  In  exoeas  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated under  aection  104  of  the  Child 
Abuae  Prevention  and  Treatment  and  Adop- 
tion Reform  Act  of  1978,  for  flaoal  year  1967 
ahall  be  distributed  so  as  to  give  a  priority 
to  identification  and  prevention  activities 
authorlaed  under  this  Act. 

"(c)  AvAiuaiUTT  or  Puma  Without 
FiacAL  Tbax  LanTAnoa.— Punda  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  authorbaitions  in  this  Act 
shall  remain  available  untQ  expended  for 
the  purpoaea  tor  whkh  they  were  appropri- 


"(d)  DgAsuas  POB  OBAara.— All  grants 
made  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
authorisations  In  this  Act  shall,  except  were 
ddayed  for  unforeaeen  drcumstanoes  not 
within  the  control  of  the  executive  branch. 
I>e  made  liefore  the  expiration  of  the  six- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  later  of — 

"(1)  the  first  day  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  funds  are  appropriated;  or 

"(2)  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  leglslsr 
tion  containing  any  appropriation.  Inrhirtlng 
any  supplemental  appropriation,  of  such 
funds  for  such  fiscal  year.". 

(b)  EiiBLiivi  Datb.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  establish 
a  national  dearlngbouae  for  inf ormatian  re- 
lating to  child  aiNise  as  required  by  ssction  B 
of  the  (Thlld  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment Act  (as  smended  by  subsection  (a)) 
before  the  end  of  the  two-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

TTTLB  n— CHIU>  ABUSE  PREVENTION 
AND  TREATIiENT  AND  ADOPTION 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1978 

8BC  III.  AUTBOBBAnON  nW  CBJLD  ABUSB  PBB- 
VBfTION  ANDnSATMBNT  AND  AOOP- 
IION  BBPOBM  ACT  Orim. 

Section  206  of  the  ChUd  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  and  Adoption  Reform  Act  of 
1978  is  "»«~**^  to  read  as  follows: 
"AOTHoaixATioa  or  APPBonuAnoas 

"Sac.  206.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorlMd 
to  be  appropriated  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  90.  1968,  and  such 
sums  as  may  l>e  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1969. 1990. 1991.  and  1992. 

"(b)  For  any  fiscal  year  in  which  appro- 
priation exceed  $6,000,000  (in  fiscal  year 
1967  dollars),  there  are  authorised  to  tie  ap- 
propriated. In  addition  to  the  sums  author- 
ised under  subsectlcn  (a),  $7,000,000  for  the 
purpoees  of  grante  under  sections  908(bX8) 
and20S(d). 

"(c)  Atailabiutt  or  FoaM  Wrbout 
Fiscal  Tsab  Limitatiob.— Funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  authorisations  in  this  Act 
ShaU  remain  available  until  expended  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  appropri- 


"(d)  Dbabubb  POB  Obabtb.— AU  grante 
made  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
authoriaaUons  in  this  Act  shall,  except 
where  delayed  for  unforeseen  drcumstanoes 
not  within  the  oontrol  of  the  executive 
branch.  I>e  made  before  the  expiration  of 
the  six-month  period  t>eglimlng  on  the  later 
of- 

"(1)  the  first  day  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
wtilch  such  funds  are  appropriated;  or 

"(2)  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tloo  funtatning  any  ^rrT»y*y **"»«_  including 


any  supplemsntal  appropriattoi.  of  audi 

funds  tot  such  fiscal  year.". 

sac  lit.  ambndiiintb  to  oold  abusb  pbbvbh- 
noN  and  iBBATMBiirr  and  adop- 
tion aaPOBM  act  op  itn  bbl 

TO  adoption  ABBOTANCB  AND 
KB. 

(a)  Section  20S(b)  of  title  n  of  the  ChUd 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  and  Adop- 
tion Reform  Act  of  1978  is  amended  l>y— 

(1)  deleting  the  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6); 

(3)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  insotlng  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(S)  adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  make  demonstration  grants,  based  on 
need,  to  States  for  purpoees  of  ssslsting 
such  States  and  localities  (who  sbaU  provide 
senrioes  directly  or  throutfi  grant  or  pur- 
chase service  agreemente  with  one  or  more 
local  government  entltlea.  a  private  non- 
profit ChUd  welfare  (v  adoption  agency  li- 
censed by  the  State,  an  adcvtlve  parent  or- 
ganisation, or  a  omununtty-based  (Hganlsa- 
tion  with  experience  In  working  with  his- 
torically underserved  populations)  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  such  States  in  establish- 
ing and  oporating  programs  designed  to  fa- 
dUtate  the  adoption  of  children  from  his- 
torically underserved  populatkaia  who  (1) 
arc  in  foster  care  and  (2)  have  a  permanen- 
cy planning  goal  of  adoption.  A  program  tar 
which  a  grant  is  received  under  this  para- 
graph may  Indude  such  activities  as— 

"(A)  outreach,  public  education,  or  media 
^wr,j»ignm  to  inform  the  public  of  the  needs 
and  numbers  of  sudi  children; 

"(B)  recruitment  of  prospective  adoptive 
families  for  sudi  dilldren; 

"(C)  en>edlttng.  where  awropriate,  the 
legal  avaUabOlty  of  such  children; 

"(D)  expediting,  where  appropriate,  the 
agency  assessment  of  prospective  adoptive 
f amUiea  identified  for  such  chQdren; 

"(E)  formation  of  proapective  adoptive 
family  support  groups: 

"(F)  training  of  personnel  of— 

"(1)  public  agencies: 

"(it)  private  nonprofit  child  welfare  and 
adoption  agendes  that  are  licensed  by  the 
State;  and 

"(ill)  adoptive  parente  organisations  and 
community-based  organizations  with  experi- 
ence in  working  with  historically  under- 
served  populations; 

"(G)  use  of  volunteers  and  adoptive 
parent  groups;  and 

"(H)  any  other  actlvtttes  determined  by 
the  State  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  to 
further  the  purpoaea  of  this  Act.  A  State 
that  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
paracrapta  ■tuOl  submit  to  the  Secretary,  in 
such  mmnnmr  uuj  form  ss  the  Secretary  may 
vrmaVbe,  a  plan  describing  the  State's  pro- 
gram for  farilltetlng  the  adoption  of  chU- 
dren  of  historically  underserved  popula- 
tlcns.  togc^ier  with  sssuranoes  that— 

"(1)  the  plan  was  developed  In  nmralta- 
tlon  wtth  private  nonprofit  child  welfare 
and  adoption  agencies,  licensed  by  the 
State,  adoptive  parent  oranlaations,  and 
oommunlty-lMsed  organisations  with  experi- 
ence in  working  with  historically  under- 
served  populations; 

"(U)  the  activities  carried  out  under  this 
program,  where  appropriate,  wiU  t>e  aug- 
mented by  exisUng  Federal  or  State  funds; 

"(Ul)  amounte  payalde  to  States  under 
thto  section  shaU  supidement  and  not  sup- 
plant any  other  funds  which  may  l>e  avaO- 
aUe  for  the  ssme  general  purpoees  in  the 
States  or  localities  hivolved: 

"(Iv)  the  State  wiU  establish  a  goal  by 
which  it  proposes  to  increase  the  number  of 


children  of  histotteally  uudsiseipad  popalS' 
tlons  placed  with  adopttve  tamOtas  rdattve 
to  the  prevloua  year  in  which  grante  under 
this  section  were  provided  to  States:  snd 

"(V)  the  State  wID  rtesignat*'  a  person  or 
group  of  perans  that  wm— 

"(I)  periodkaDy  review  the  status  of  eadi 
f smOy  that  Is  carrying  on  tiiiHMiilliiis  to 
adopt  a  ehOd  who  is  in  foster  care  and  that 
has  been  assessed  by  the  State:  and 

"(II)  assist  the  family  as  the  adoptkm  pro- 
c«ie<lln6«  iBOgi'SBS  toward  conchislon, 
"provided  that  nothii«  tai  this  clause  pro- 
hibite  a  State  from  designating  a  person  or 
persons  ind^endent  of  the  State  for  pur- 
poaea of  carrying  out  thia  danae.". 

(b)  Section  203  Is  further  ammded  by 
addtaig  the  following  new  aubaeotian  ley. 

"(c)  Any  State  who  recetvea  a  grant  under 
subsection  (bXl)  shaU  provide  to  the  Secre- 
tary a  report  jvovkUng  the  f oOowing  inf  or- 
matian wtth  respect  to  sudi  State: 

"(1)  The  ntunber  of  adoptive  families  re- 
cruited (hulng  the  grant  pcalod. 

"(2)  The  number  of  prospective  adoptive 
families  sssessed  or  studied  during  the  grant 
period. 

"(3)  Tlie  number  of  chOdren  of  historical- 
ly underserved  populations  in  foster  care 
wtth  the  permanency  planning  goal  of  adop- 
tion at  the  tieginning  of  the  grant  period. 

"(4)  The  number  of  diOdren  of  historical- 
ly underserved  in  foster  care  that  were 
placed  with  adoptive  families  during  the 
grant  ptxtoi. 

"(5)  The  number  of  children  of  histarieal- 
ly  underserred  popnlatinns  in  foster  care 
watthig  to  be  placed  with  adoptive  families 
at  the  end  of  the  grant  period. 

"(6)  The  demographics  of  the  famiUea 
with  whom  such  children  formerly  In  foster 
care  were  placed.  Including  race  or  ethnio- 
Ity,  income,  age.  or  marital  status;  snd 

"(7)  taiformation  pertaining  to  children 
and  f  amUlea  who  reodve  services  under  this 
grsnt  from  piddle  or  private  agendes.". 

"(c)  Sectkm  203  is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  f  (dlowing  new  subsection: 

"(dXl)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  demon- 
stration grante  to  States  (wtilch  may  pro- 
vkle  services  dtoectly  or  through  one  or 
more  of  the  f  oUowing:  case  management  by 
pulillc  agency  adoption  personnel,  or  grsnla, 
contracta,  or  purchase  of  servloe  sgreemente 
wtth  private,  nonprofit,  lioenaed  chUd  wd- 
fare  or  adivtive  parent  organlBatlans,  or  tn 
any  other  ™»"t  spproved  liy  the  Secre- 
tary) for  purposes  of  providing  services  to 
famlliea  with  adopted  children  under  the 
age  of  18. 

"(2)  Services  provided  under  grante  made 
under  this  subsection  shaU  supplement,  not 
supplant,  services  from  any  other  funds 
available  for  the  same  general  purpoaea  tai 
the  State  or  locaUty  may  indude— 

"(A)  taxUvidual  oounseUng; 

"(B)  group  counseling: 

"(C)  family  oounaellng: 

"(D)  caae  managcnaent: 

"(E)  training  public  agency  adoption  per- 
sonnel, pwaffr"*'  of  private,  nonprofit  child 
welfare  and  adoption  agendea  Itcenaed  liy 
the  State  to  provMe  adoption  anvioea, 
mental  health  aervtoea  profeaaionals,  and 
other  support  personnd  to  provide  services 
under  this  section; 

"(F)  sssManoe  to  adcHittve  parent  organl- 


"(G)  asslstanoe  to  support  groups  for 
adoptive  parenta,  adopted  diUdren.  and  db- 
Ilngs  of  adopted  dilldren. 

"(3)  A  State  that  reeelves  a  grant  under 
this  subaection  for  any  fiscal  year  shaU  pro- 
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vM*  to  Um  SMraUry  not  iMi  than  M  daira 
bifan  Um  nnt  im$  U  Vtm  tkmX  ymx  tat 
whleh  Um  mat  li  nvtmtutA  a  ptaa  far  Um 
provMoB  otmnkmvoim  UUs  mbneUon. 
Sueh  plan  alMU  b«  ilt»rtopid  In  eonaulto- 
ttOB  wtth  adopUv*  pannts  iroupa,  prirate. 
nooproftt.  lleiMiil  child  vaUaN  and  adop- 
Ucn  aaandaa.  and  appwprtaU  chOd  waltare. 


"(4)  A 
thli 
tanr  not 


"(A)  Um 


UMt  rasatvaa  a  grant  under 

■ball  autaBlt  to  Um  Sacre- 

UMn  voot  eroT  two  rean  a 


of  famlllaa  and  children 
rovMad  undar  the 
of  the  nature  of 


"(tl)  aeUrttlea  and 


"(B)  a  dHerMton  of  each  (covMer  of  amr- 
lee  odir  Um  grant.  Inctedinc — 
"(I)  the  amoont  of  fundi  reoatred  by  each 


dellveied  by 


"(111)  the  number  of  fanilUea  and  children 
I  bQf  each  aneh  provider. 

'^B)  A  atato  that  raeeivM  a  grant  under 
thia  aubaacttai  shall  prorUe  State  funds— 

"(A)  for  the  Moood  year  of  the  grant 
period  In  an  anwunt  equal  to  10  percent  of 
the  aaMunt  provided  under  the  grant  for 


"(B)  for  the  third  year  of  the  grant  period 
la  an  "»«"»«t  equal  to  15  percent  of  the 
»m-tmtn».  pfwrtded  Under  the  grant  for  such 
year,  and 

"(C)  for  the  fourth  year  of  the  grant 
period  In  an  aoMiUBt  equal  to  90  percent  of 
the  amount  provided  under  the  grant  for 
■uch  year.". 

Tmx  m-PAMiLT  violenc:k 

PMEVKNTIOIf  AND  8KRVIC1S  ACT 
■C  in.  AinaOHSATIOM  POB  rAWLT  VIOLSNCg 

nnnmmoH  AND  aonncaB  ACT. 

Section  110  of  the  ftailly  Violence  Pre- 
vention and  Servloee  Act  la  amended— 

(1)  In  wihewtlnn  (a)— 

(A)  by  atrlkliw  out  "and"  the  first  place  it 
appears  and   lueeitlng   In   Ueu    thereof   a 


(B)  by  strUdng  out  the  period  at  the  end 
and  Inaertlnc  tan  lieu  thereof  the  f  oUowtng: 
".  116.000.000  for  fiscal  year  lOM.  and  such 
suna  as  may  be  neceaeary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  INO.  1000. 1001.  and  IMX":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUoving  new 


"(c)  AvAiLftBiUTT  oe  Pome  Wmoor 
PiacAL  Tksa  LomAnoii.- Punds  approt>rl- 
ated  purauant  to  authorliatloDs  in  this  Act 
shaD  remain  available  unUl  expended  for 
the  purpoaee  for  which  they  were  approprl- 


(A)  By  amending  subaeetlon  (aM4)  of  such 
eeetlon  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  preaeribe  sueh  rsgulatloos  as  are  rea- 
sonably neceasary  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purpcese  and  provtakxM  of  this  title.":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  suliaiw  I  If  Ml 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  tttle  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  supersede  the  application  of  State 
or  local  requirements  for  the  reporting  of 
InddenU  of  suspected  ehUd  abuse  to  the  ap- 
proprlato  State  authoritlea.". 

(S)  Oosvoumn  juobbsibr.- The  Pamlly 
Vtolsnoe  Prevention  and  Servlcea  Act  Is 
nnm>*^  by  striking  out  section  S12  the 
second  Ume  such  section  appears. 

(b)  Pamilt  Viouikz  PaavaimoH 
PaoncT.— The  Pamlly  Violence  Prevention 
trvloee  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
at  the  end  the  following  new  seo- 


"rAMILT  "■*«■—  ABTrsa  mrOBMATIOM  Ajn> 

BOCumwTATioe  raaiacT 
"Sac.  SIS.  The  Sacertary  shall,  directly  or 
by  grant  at  contract— 

"(1)  develop  date  on  the  Individual  charac- 
teristics relating  to  family  violence:  and 

"(3)  provide  for  the  obiective  documento- 
tloo  of  date  on  the  victims  of  family  vio- 
lence and  their  dependente  baaed  on  injuries 
that  the  brought  to  the  attention  of  hoepi- 
taL  sodal  aervloe.  or  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel, whether  at  nor  formal  dvil  or  crimi- 
nal action  is  taken. 

"DivoeMATioa  AMD  TaAimiro  oBAtrrs 


"(d)  Dbabuhs  roe  Obawts.— All  grante 
shall,  except  where  delayed  for  unforeseen 
dreumatancea  not  within  the  control  of  the 
executive  branch,  be  made  from  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  authortaatlona  in 
thia  Act  before  the  exptration  of  the  sU- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  later  of — 

"(1)  the  first  day  of  the  flacal  year  for 
which  such  funds  are  appropriated;  or 

"(3)  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  legislar 
tkm  mntainlng  any  appropriation.  incl«i«llng 
any  supplemental  appropriation,  of  such 
funds  for  such  fiscal  year.". 

ac.  ui.  AHBoanim  TO  rAioLT  vioLgNGB  nm- 
vamoM  AND  aanncn  ACT. 

(a)  TfeoancAL  AuNMUvia.— 

(1)  Aasmnaisanow  un  sxAToroaT  oow- 
Rinicnasi.-Sectlan  S13  of  the  Fsmlly  Vio- 
lence Prevention  and  Sei»ieee  Act  Is  amend- 
ed the  first  Ume  such  seettoo  appear*— 


S14.  The  Secretary  shall  make  dem- 
onstration grants  to  local  law  enforcement 
■gendes,  acting  In  coordination  with  local 
social  service  agencies  and  hospitals,  for 
porpoaes  of  supporting— 

"(1)  programs  to  provide  training  and 
^^fy^nirai  sssManoe  to  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, hospital  personnel,  social  services  per- 
■MmeL  education  counseling  personnel,  and 
other  appropriate  personnel  Involved  In  the 
identification  of  family  violence  caaea: 

"(3)  the  development  of  materiala.  to  be 
provided  to  each  abused  family  member  at 
the  Ume  such  spouse  Is  Identified  by  any  of 
the  persooB  deacrlbed  In  paragraph  (1).  that 
include— 

"(A)  an  explanation  In  basic  terms  of — 

"(I)  the  rIghU  of  the  abused  famUy 
member  under  the  laws  of  the  Jurisdiction 
Invovled;  and 

"(11)  the  services  available  to  the  abused 
family  member.  Including  IntervenUon. 
treatment,  and  support  servlcea:  and 

"(B)  phone  numbers  and  addi  teaia  for  the 
services  deecrlbed  in  subparagraph  (AXU): 

"(3)  the  development  of  prooedureo 
whereby  hoapital.  social  service,  or  law  en- 
forcement personnel  provide  to  an  abused 
family  member  a  written  report,  relating  to 
each  Inridlenre  of  physical  abase  reported 
by  the  family  member,  that  includes  a  de- 
scription of  physical  injuries  to  the  family 
member  obeerved  by  such  personnel:  and 

"(4)  the  development  of  systems  whereby 
local  social  servloe  personnel,  wtth  the  con- 
sent of  the  abased  family  member  involved, 
may  obtain  from  local  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel Information  relating  to  abuse  of  such 
family  member.  Including  a  report  describ- 
ing the  initial  contact  of  such  family 
member  and  the  law  enforcement  agency.". 


TTTLB  IV-AOMINISTRATIVS 
PROVISIONS 
Ul.  gaCULATIONa. 

(a)  PnaucATioa.— Por  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion needed  to  Implement  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Servloes 
shaU- 


(1)  publish  proposed  regulations  for  pur- 
poaee of  Implementing  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  before  the  expiration  of 
the  M>-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act: 

(3)  allow  not  lees  than  45  days  for  public 
comment  on  such  proposed  regulations:  and 

(3)  publish  final  regulations  for  purpoaee 
of  implementing  the  amendmente  made  by 
this  Act  before  the  and  of  the  end  of  the 
IM-dAy  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Act. 

(b)  PtBLHia  Datb.— The  final  regtOatloni 
published  under  subsection  (aXS)  shaU  be 
effective  with  reepect  to  grante  made  for 
flacal  years  after  flacal  year  1968. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la  a 
aecxmd  demanded? 

lir.  BARTUETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
dqnand  a  ■ecomL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out obJecUon.  a  aeoond  will  be  conaid- 
ered  a«  orderecL 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OwsMSl  wUl  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bahtlrt]  wiU  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
frcMn  New  York  [Mr.  Owsks]. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myseU  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  we  are  pleased 
to  brine  before  the  House  the  Child 
Abuse  PrevenUon.  Adoption  and 
Pamlly  Services  Act  of  1M7.  HJl.  1900. 
This  is  a  historic  occasion,  it  repre- 
senta  the  first  significant  revision  of 
the  cniild  Abuse  PrevenUon  and  Treat- 
ment and  AdopUon  Reform  Act  of 
li»78. 

I  am  additionally  pleased  because 
this  bill  comes  before  the  House  with 
complete  bipartisan  support  This  is  a 
commendable  achievement  for  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, but  It  also  speaks  to  the  unified 
concerns  and  directions  that  the 
Nation  wants  to  take  in  addressing 
some  of  the  serious  family  problems 
that  are  before  us. 

HJl.  1900  makes  a  new  attempt  to 
address  the  continuing  crisis  affecting 
the  American  family,  a  crisis  that  has 
substantially  worsened  in  the  12  years 
that  separate  us  from  the  time  when 
the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment Act  first  became  law. 

Before  presenting  more  details  about 
the  shape  of  the  tradegy  affecting  too 
many  of  our  children  and  f  amlUea.  and 
more  details  about  how  this  legislation 
attempts  to  address  these  problems.  I 
want  to  thank  my  Democratic  col- 
leacues  liir.  Williams  and  Mr.  Biaqoi 
as  well  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
B*aTLBR,  for  their  hard  work  and  co- 
operation in  making  this  bill  a  biparti- 
san effort.  This  bill  was  unanimously 
reported  from  the  committee,  and  it  is 
a  sound  measure  well  destgned  for  the 
complex  problem  we  seek  to  combat 


I  am  offering  the  committee  report- 
ed bill  amended  to  reflect  chuiges 
which  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  mi- 
nority. These  amendments  will  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  Raooao. 

HJt  1900  will  not  by  Itself,  solve 
the  massive  problems  affecting  our 
families  and  children  today.  The  pro- 
gram at  $7B  million,  is  small— hardly 
reoognliable  in  the  overall  Federal 
budget— and  funding  for  it  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  rapid  rise  in  the  in- 
ddexioe  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  or 
with  the  rise  of  family  violence.  The 
causes  of  this  near  epidemic  in(Tease 
in  child  abuse  and  domestic  violence 
are  unclear.  What  is  apparent,  as  out- 
lined in  the  recent  report  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Children  Youth 
and  Families  EnUUed  "Abused  Chil- 
dren in  America:  Victims  of  Official 
Neglect,"  is  that  the  States  cannot 
cope  with  the  scale  of  the  crisis  be- 
cause of  their  shrinking  budgets. 

For  example,  despite  a  55-percent  in- 
crease in  reports  of  child  abuse.  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  resources  for  ad- 
dressing the  problem  rose  less  than  2 
tiercent  overall  In  over  half  the 
States,  resources  either  declined,  or 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  influx  of 
cases.  There  are  regular  reports  in  the 
newspapers  and  on  television  describ- 
ing how  the  current  tidal  wave  of  do- 
mestic violence  is  straining  social  serv- 
ices. 

A  story  featured  in  the  Sunday,  May 
31  issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  for 
instance,  focused  on  the  need  for  shel- 
ters in  Massachusetts.  Of  the  30  shel- 
ters in  that  State  which  are  supported 
by  State  and  Federal  funds,  only 
about  10  have  1  staff  member  working 
qjedfically  with  children,  although 
two-thirds  of  the  residents  of  those 
shelters  are  children. 

The  situation  in  Massachusetts  re- 
flects the  broader  dimensions  of  the 
national  tragedy.  The  shelter  featured 
in  the  Times  articles  turns  away  8  chil- 
dren for  every  3  that  they  take  in. 

A  mokesperson  for  the  Massachu- 
setts Governor's  Advisory  Coimcil 
commented  that  those  indlvidtials  who 
are  denied  refuge  "will  turn  to  drugs, 
crime,  prostitution,  not  be<aiuse  of 
poverty  but  because  of  years  of  pain  at 
home."  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submitting 
this  article  for  the  Raooao. 

The  select  committee  report  notes 
that  the  number  of  childhood  fatali- 
ties due  to  abuse  and  neglect  increased 
39  percent  in  1986  in  24  States  sur- 
veye(L  Between  1,200  and  5.000  chil- 
dren are  killed  as  a  result  of  domestic 
brutality.  Addlti<mally,  1,350  Amwican 
women  die  annually  due  to  family  vio- 
lence. The  numbers  are  truly  shock- 
ing. The  States  are  desperate  for  help 
in  addressing  the  increased  needs,  and 
histork»Uy  it  has  been  programs  of 
the  kind  which  HJl.  1900  seU  in  place 
that  demonstrate  to  the  States  what 
can  be  done  and  what  needs  to  be 
done.  The  bill  allows  States  to  gain 


some  control  over  problems  that  strike 
at  the  heart  of  this  country's  most 
precious  and  most  important  institu- 
tion, the  family.  Without  such  Federal 
leadership,  we  risk  duplication  of 
effort  pursuit  of  failed  solutions,  and 
a  further  division  between  those 
States  which  have  the  resources  to 
cope,  and  those  which  do  not.  A  new 
and  more  energized  Federal  leadership 
must  coordinate  the  effort  to  address 
what  is  rapidUy  becoming  a  national 
emergency. 

Of  course,  a  small  program  such  as 
H.R.  1900  cannot  reach  into  the  homes 
where  children  and  family  members 
are  calling  out  for  help  and  for  serv- 
ices. It  may  not  be  able  to  stimulate 
the  construction  of  sufficient  shelters 
so  that  desperate  women  and  children 
may  escape  intolerable  home  environ- 
ments. But  it  does  offer  the  troubled 
families  of  the  Nation  some  limited 
hope.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
areas  in  which  this  legislation  might 
make  a  difference,  and  where  we  need 
to  direct  more  Federal  efforts. 

H.R.  1900,  reauthorizes  three  crucial 
Federal  efforts  in  the  area  of  child 
abuse,  adoption  opportunities  and 
family  vlolen(x  and  continues  these 
programs  for  5  additional  years.  In  the 
area  of  child  abuse  and  neglect— we 
have  built  on  the  concept  of  a  nation- 
ally (»ordinated  policy  toward  child 
abuse  prevention  and  treatment,  es- 
tablished in  current  law.  The  bill  a^ 
tempts  to  make  the  so  far  feeble  at- 
tempts at  coordinating  Federal  policy 
more  of  a  reality:  By  streamlining  a 
cumbersome  and  largely  inoperative 
Advisory  Board  to  the  National  Center 
on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  and  man- 
dating that  the  board  work  with  a  new 
entity— an  interagency  task  force  on 
child  abuse  and  neglect— a  real  possi- 
bility exists  that  Federal  dollars  will 
be  spent  more  effectively.  Additional- 
ly, a  beginning  is  made  at  attempting 
to  standardize  the  data  collection  of 
local  and  State  agencies  so  we  can 
arrive  at  nationally  consistent  and  reli- 
able information. 

With  respect  to  the  child  abuse  pro- 
grams, HJl.  1900  follows  current  law 
confirming  the  Federal  role  as  a  leader 
and  as  a  catalyst  for  State  initiatives. 
Because  of  the  increasing  scale  of 
family  violence  in  this  country  we 
have  in  this  current  reauthorization, 
emphasized  the  importance  of  preven- 
tion as  opposed  to  treatment  efforts  as 
the  most  logical  and  the  most  humane 
approach  to  the  problem.  Several  new 
initiatives  characterize  the  importance 
of  early  identification  and  prevention 
efforts.  A  key  element  for  future  suc- 
cess in  this  area,  I  l>elleve.  wUl  be  the 
new  oommunlty  based  partnerships 
recommended  in  this  legislation. 

We  have  added  two  new  initiatives  in 
the  area  of  adoptitm  opportunities. 
The  first  one  is  designed  to  prevent 
historically  underserved  children  from 
i^nyiiiahing  In  f  ostcr  csTc  sltuatloDS  by 


aggressively  recruiting  minority  fami- 
lies and  others  to  adopt  such  children. 
The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
indicates  that  out  of  the  36.000  chil- 
dren awaiting  adoption  today,  an  esti- 
mated 45  percent  of  them  are  mlnort- 
ties.  Our  second  initiative  also  at- 
tempts to  limit  unnecessary  foster  care 
placement  by  providing  counseling  and 
other  services  for  parents  who  have 
adopted  children  with  special  needs. 
Sucdi  parents  are  returning  these  chfl- 
dren  in  increasing  nxmibers,  unable  to 
find  the  specialized  support  services  to 
help  them  deal  with  the  many  in- 
creased burdens  that  come  with  adopt- 
ing such  children. 

The  Family  Violence  Prevention  and 
Service  Act  is  strengthened  with  the 
addition  of  two  new  initiatives  again 
designed  to  stress  prevaiti<m  activi- 
ties. The  first  concerns  a  training 
eff(»t  to  assist  law  enforcement  and 
other  professionals  in  the  early  identi- 
fication of  family  violence.  The  second 
would  allow  an  abused  family  member 
to  gain  a  written  record  of  their  abuse 
from  a  law  enforcement  officer  or 
other  professional,  as  well  as  appropri- 
ate referral  information. 

It  is  relatively  easy  to  pass  a  law.  but 
difficult  to  guarantee  timely  imple- 
mentation of  the  program.  It  became 
apparent  during  our  hearings  that  cer- 
tain programs  that  are  being  reauthor- 
ized today  were  hampered  by  adminis- 
trative delays  and  that  ftmds  and  reg- 
ulations were  not  released  as  sched- 
ulecL  A  new  tiUe  added  to  this  legisla- 
tion seeks  to  clarify  our  understand- 
ing—specifically, that  regulations  have 
to  go  through  the  defined  sequence  of 
notice  and  comment  periods  followed 
by  the  issuance  of  final  regulations  in 
accordance  with  a  reasonable  timeta- 
ble. This  provision  should  prevent  the 
re<nirren<e  of  such  probleuM. 

HJl.  1900  only  scratches  the  surface 
of  a  bewildering  and  tragic  problon. 
We  cannot  afford  to  be  complacent 
about  this  problem  once  we  have 
passed  the  measure.  We  have  a  very 
long  way  to  go  before  Federal  efforts 
in  this  area  will  be  adequate  to  the 
need.  However,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
funds  which  the  States  receive  as  a 
result  of  this  measure  wHl  point 
toward  a  new  direction. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  to  have  the  amounts  ap- 
prcH^riated  for  these  programs  in- 
creased as  the  authorisati<»)s  have  In- 
creased to  keep  pace  with  the  escalat- 

We  share  the  problem  that  TjS. 
Eliot  referred  to  when  he  said  that  the 
human  mind  cant  liear  too  much  re- 
ality, so  I  will  leave  you  with  an  image. 
It  has  stayed  on  my  mind  since  I  read 
the  New  Yoi^  Times  artlde  I  referred 
to  earlier.  It  concerns  the  observations 
of  a  family  shelter  counselor  who  saw 
an  abused  child  ptinchlng  himself  at  a 
group  (x>unsellng  session. 
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AnMrentljr  It  \m  eommon  for  abuaed 
diUdTHi  to  bbUBO  IhMMOlTM  f OT  the 
pain  thoy  have  Miffwod.  Ottaar  ehU- 
dran  who  araot  fortunata  enough  to 
reoilve  tlMfipy  to  on  to  beoome  abus- 
ara  of  oChon  aa  ««n  aa  themaelvea  and 
'  turn  tocrine. 

I  Rich  aa  thoae  In  HJL  1000 
DM  of  the  beat  inveet- 
In  the  future  of  thla  country 
that  we  can  poarihly  make.  Stable 
Amertean  famfUea  are  the  foundation 
of  our  Natkm'i  future.  I  atraogly  une 
the  paenta  of  HJL  1900. 
tPMB  tte  Me*  T«k  TtaH,  May  II.  IMTl 
Oaoor  poa  CUuaaa  Ann  To  Baatf  Ctcu 


PoUm  your  nunc.  wOdnm.  «y  Dad  to  bit- 
Mm  liotber  and  aoMk  out  wben  Father 
doMDl  know. " 

•itomttlmw  I  would  think  I  did  CTMUitm 
wntm."  be  vent  on.  "U  I  wai  bad.  be'd  yeU 
•nd  beat  on  Mom.  Now.  I  know  the  flchtlnc 
to  By  fatber't  fault.  Be  tua  a  proMwii  ■ 
bad  tamper.  Also,  at  the  group  you  meet 
other  people  end  toe  yooTt  not  the  only 
one  wttb  >  pcoMii 

Aooordtaw  to  a  IMS  atudy  of  S.0OO  Am«1- 
ean  bomae  by  Or.  Murray  Stnuim  of  tba 
Unlventty  of  New  Hampehlra  Family  Re- 
■aarcfa  Labotatory.  apoam  abuae  oocun  tai 
about  n  percent  of  tba  natlon'a  bomea,  and 
ab«Me  about  33  percent  of  tbe  cbfl- 


.— Wblle 

paid  to  tbe  problama  of  bat- 

wte  iMMe  takan  rafoca  In  abel- 

aboot  two-tblrda 

of  tboaa  ahritafa  are  ehll- 


Of  the  M  aheilaaa  bi  tba  atate.  wblob  era 
auppofted  by  etete  end  WwdtKtX  funte  only 
about  10  bava  even  om  atatf  maeaber  »- 
Pfeariy  for  otalMen.  aeennBng  to  Oayle  A. 
lAvteo  of  tba  Mamefilmentta  Ooalltlop  of 
Battand  WomaB*8  Saiikja  Oroupa.  Sucb 
ebOd  advoaataa  typteaUy  attend  to  tba  ebll- 
ttan'a  naada,  oonduet  luiM»ldual  tbarapy  in- 
vobrtaw  gaaMa  and  playtac  field  bot  Una 
ealta  tor  help  and  aaitat  oMitban  in  flndlnc 


for  wayi  to  belp  cbUdren 
IMiW  in  aburive  rttnatlona.  ona  cbQd  adro- 
eate.  Naoeal  Malone.  daeldad  tbrea  yaen  aco 
to  atart  a  eaiaij  >««ni— ifa«g  group  for  ebll- 
I  at  Arch,  a  abelter  bere. 


"Children  are  tba  tfant  vtetbaa  of  domea- 
tle  vMenee."  aald  Ma.  Matane.  bara^  a  aur- 
vlvor  of  an  abuiTe  family.  "U  we  work  wttb 
tbeea.  boya  dont  bava  to  grow  up  to  be 
abiaen  and  gtrto  to  be  vlcUma."  About  80 
peroMit  of  aU  batterate  grew  up  in  abualTe 
tamlUaa.  aald  Sarab  M.  Buel  of  tbe  ateta 
Antl-Crlnie  Ooanefl.  an  adflaory  penel  ap- 
poteted  by  tbe  Ooeeinoi. 

In  tba  oonnadinc  group.  cbUdren  meet  to 
tbeb-  f  eeUnga.  learn  tbat  tba  rto- 
I  at  boaaa  to  not  tbeb-  fault  and  davdop 
Affla  for  ilnellna  wttb  anaar  and  for  aunrtT- 
ina  in  abualva  tamUlaa.  Above  an.  tbey  learn 
to  lore  tinmi— iwM 

AUoa  U  Jordan  of  tbe  National  CoaUtlon 
AgataMft  Domaatle  Vlolefioe.  aald,  "Arcb  to 
deflnttely  tai  tbe  fotefront  wttb  tta  format 
and  eurrtcnlum."  Moat  eounaaltnc  groupa 
tbat  daal  wttb  cbUdan  are  lam  formally  or- 
ganleed  tban  the  Arcb  program  and  are  not 
focueed  eadualtriy  on  tbam  and  tbeir  amo- 
,  Ma.  Jordan  aald. 

oma  0WI.T  on" 
t-yaar^tld  Peter,  wbo  to  tn  tbe  Arcb 
group.  recaOa  tbat  bto  fatber.  a  preacber, 
would  bit  bto  itater  wttb  a  bat  and  lock  up 
bto  mother  nntJl  "be  cooled  off." 

Onee,  I  aaw  btaa  tai  tba  baaament  atttlng 
on  MoUmr."  Peter  aeld.  "He  waa  btttbig  bar 
bead  OB  tbe  cement  floor.  Blood  came  out 
OS  ner  imw^ 

After  tbat  bto  motbar.  wbo  to  a  nurae. 
came  to  Arcb.  Mow,  every  Wadnaeday,  Peter 
attanda  tbe  eouneellng  group  of  30  cbUdren 
S  to  U  yeen  of  ace.  Tbey  are  currant  or 
former  i^eb  imliliiiile  or  tbelr  motben 
have  eaDed  the  Arcb  bot  Une  for  belp. 

"^  learned  a  lot  of  atotf.  Uke  If  tbere'a  a 
flflbt.  never  get  taito  It."  Peter  aald.  "Tou 
could  get  burt  real  bad.  Call  Oil,  gtra  the 


Ma.  Buel  of  tbe  Anti-Crime  Council  aald 
tbe  atate's  ahelten  "turn  away  eight  chO- 
dran  for  every  two  tbey  take  tai."  addtair 
"Tbey  wfD  turn  to  druv.  crime,  proatltu- 
tlofi— not  becauaa  of  poverty,  becauae  of 
yean  of  pain  at  borne." 

iiiFAirm.1  oa  PAianAL  naAvioa 

Ma.  Mf'"'»«  flnda  tbat  many  of  tbe  chil- 
dren blame  themealvaa  for  tbe  vtolanoe. 
bave  low  aeU-eeteam,  have  been  toolated  by 
the  abuaar  ao  tbey  feel  alone  and  have  limit- 
ed akllto  in  playtng  and  conununlcatlon. 

Some  tmv«  tnfantOe  behavior  "If  tbey 
ding  to  Mom  maybe  they  can  prevent  the 
next  abiHe."  Ma.  Malone  wtplamert. 

Otben  act  Uke  parent*.  "I  protected 
^tmitvKf  tiecauee  Rico  would  hit  her  every 
day."  aald  ft-year-old  Mario,  referring  to  bto 
motber'a  houeemate.  "It  waa  bad  at  home. 
It  feeto  good  bere.  There  are  no  Daddlea. 
M<wmy  Is  happT.  ibc  oooka  and  gtvee  ua 


Mario,  wbo  adopted  aoma  abuatve  babtta, 
to  now  learning  in  tbe  counaeling  tbat  be 
can  deal  with  anger  by  taking  a  walk  wttb  a 
toy.  taking  a  bubble  bath  or  Juat  aittlng 
alone  for  a  while. 

In  tbe  counaeling  group.  Ms.  Malone  aakU 
"I  look  for  cbUtf-ttMishUd  aolutlona." 

Raoently,  tbe  group  waa  comforting  a  dto- 
turbed  cbUd  wben  another  abuaed  boy  atart- 
ed  to  punch  htanaelf.  "I  aaked  tbe  group  If 
tbey  underatood  how  he  felt  and  what  we 
could  do,"  Ma.  Malooe  aald.  "Tbey  gave  blm 
huge,  aald  tbey  loved  btan.  and  I  told  htan  we 
don't  even  hit  ouraelvea  here. 

"Alao.  I  Mid.  'Tou  know  you're  good.  It's 
not  your  fault.'  He  aald.  'For  real.  Naomir  " 

SoBM  children.  Uke  Roae.  0.  have  phyaleal 
ailments.  "I  bad  auch  bad  cheat  palna  It 
made  me  cry."  aald  Roee.  "Now  I  have  lem 
palna  and  headaches."  She  and  her  6-year- 
old  atoter  attend  the  Arch  group  and  aee  a 
paycbolociat. 

"Dad's  bands  are  powerful."  Roae  aald. 
"Wben  be  hit  or  kicked  us  It  really  hurt  I 
begged  btan  to  go  (or  help." 

Her  stotcr  said.  "The  flgbttaig  was  Dad's 
fault."  adding:  I  Uke  Arch  'cause  Dad  never 
oomea  here.  But  I'm  stlU  afraid  of  wtaidows. 
ftwiM'o«w»  might  peek  in  and  take  me." 

What  bebw  children  most.  Ms.  Malone 
said,  to  mothers  who  take  control  of  their 
Uvea.  "Then  tbey  can  relax,  be  their  age  and 
do  tbe  moet  difficult  things— Uke  them- 
selves exactly  bow  they  are." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reaenre  the  balance  of 
my  tline. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myaelf  auch  time  aa  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  1900  oontatau  a 
number  of  technical  ai  well  as  sub- 
gtantive  Improvements  to  the  ChUd 
Abuse  and  Neclect.  Adoption  Opportu- 
nltlea,    and    Domestic    Violence    pro- 


grams. The  Federal  role  In  theae  pro- 
grams has  been,  and  because  of  HJt 
1900.  oontlnuee  to  be.  the  support  of 
Innoratlve  demonstration  and  re- 
search acthrlttoB  that  will  asstst  the  ef- 
forts of  States  and  local  service  provid- 
ers. Identifying  and  disseminating 
model  programs  and  beat  practices 
eventually  leads  to  decreases  in  child 
abuse,  neglect  and  domestk:  violence 
and  to  increases  in  the  adoption  of 
special  needs  children. 

I  wotild  like  to  recognise  and  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Select  Educaticm,  Mr. 
Ownrs,  and  thank  him  for  continuing 
the  Ccmgreas'  bipartisan  approach  to 
theee  programs.  HJt  1900  improves 
the  child  abuse,  adoption  oppratuni- 
tlea.  and  family  violence  programs  be- 
cause It  focuses  upon  special  needs 
populations  and  ccmcentratea  on  pre- 
vention. 

HJl.  1900  builds  upon  federally 
funded  research  and  demonstration 
programs  of  the  past.  Becauae  of  our 
reaearch  efforts  we  are  able  to  identify 
thoae  drcumstanoea  and  individual 
characteriatlca  which  are  more  likely 
to  lead  to  an  incident  of  abuse,  ne- 
glect, or  domestic  violence.  I  take  par- 
ticular note  of  a  provisi<Hi  in  HJt.  1900 
which  bases  a  preventicm  program  in  a 
hospital  In  an  effort,  at  the  earliest 
poesible  opportunity,  to  link  commiinl- 
ty  resources  to  parents  whoee  risk  is 
high  for  abusing  or  neglecting  their 
son  or  daughter. 

HJl.  1900  makes  no  change  In  ctu-- 
rent  Baby  Doe  requirements  on  child 
abuse  and  ocmtlnuea  theee  require- 
ments. HJl.  1900  allows  States  which 
are  experiencing  difficulty  meeting 
either  the  guardian  ad  item  require- 
ment or  the  so-called  Baby  Doe  re- 
quirements of  the  Child  Abuse  Act  to 
twaintAin  their  eligibility.  It  should  be 
noted  by  those  SUtea  which  are  cur- 
rently »»'«'fc'«"g  efforts  to  meet  the 
guardian  ad  Item  requirement,  that 
HJl.  1900  eaaentially  providea  them 
with  an  extension  until  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1988  pending  action  by  the 
other  body  diuing  fiscal  year  1987. 

I  note  that  HJl.  1900  authorlaea  $75 
million  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  pro- 
grams that  were  authorized  in  fiscal 
year  1987  at  $74.1. 

While  this  authorisation  level  is 
greater  than  the  fiscal  year  1987  ap- 
pn^^riation  level,  it  does  amount  to  es- 
sentially a  freece  of  the  current  fiscal 
1987  authorisation  level. 

I  would  support  and  did  support  a 
freeae  at  the  appropriations  leveL  This 
bill  fWMitl^ny  freeaes  the  authorisa- 
tion level  and  I  appreciate  the  gentie- 
mrt  from  New  York's  willingness  to 
compromise  on  the  issue.  I  believe  no 
purpose  would  be  served  by  disputing 
this  Issue  on  the  House  floor. 

The  child  abuse  and  neglect,  domes- 
tic violence  and  adoption  opportunl- 
tiea  programs  play  a  small  but  impor- 


tant role  in  helping  state  and  local 
programs.  HJl.  1900  improves  these 
programa  by  emphasixing  prevention 
and  targeting  reaourcea  upon  the 
needieat  populations. 

D  1360 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
E^Doaker,  I  yield  such  time  ss  he  may 
consume  to  the  gmUeman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Biaoqi]. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  HJl. 
1900. 1  rise  today  to  expreas  my  strong 
support  for  this  legislation,  and  urge 
its  prompt  adoption.  This  measure 
straigthens  our  commitment  to  fight 
child  abuse  and  neglect,  and  expands 
our  ability  to  treat  and  aid  its  victims. 
There  Is  perhaps  no  subject  that  I 
feel  more  strongly  about,  and  have 
been  associated  with  any  longer,  than 
child  abuse  prevention.  The  very  first 
bill  that  I  introduced  In  the  Congress 
in  1989  was  a  child  abuse  prevention 
measure.  It  became  a  forerunner  to 
the  legislation  that  we  consider  today 
for  reauthorisation.  I  am  proud  to  be 
the  coauthor  of  the  original  child 
abuse  law  back  in  1974,  and  I  have  ac- 
tively worked  on  all  of  its  reauthoriza- 
tions. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  urgency  about 
the  problem  of  child  abuse  and  its  re- 
lentless Increase  that  this  body  should 
consider  this  legislation  today.  Trag- 
ically, we  have,  in  fact,  regressed  over 
the  past  few  years  with  reqwct  to  our 
national  ocnmnitment  to  fight  child 
abuse.  Since  the  start  of  this  decade, 
are  have  witnessed  a  disturbing  55  per- 
cent increase  in  the  number  of  inci- 
dents of  child  abuse  and  neglect,  corre- 
sponding, if  not  direcUy  related  to 
that  fact,  is  that  funding  for  this  child 
abuae  law  has  actually  declined  $8  mil- 
lion In  real  dollars  at  that  same  time.  I 
find  this  an  abominable  situation— a 
national  tragedy— that  we  must  wcnk 
to  addreas  immediatelyl 

To  put  it  quite  simply,  it  is  not 
enough  for  us  here  to  reauthorize  this 
law.  We  must  provide  the  funding  so 
desperately  needed  if  we  are  to  make  a 
real  impact  In  the  fight  against  child 
abuse.  There  is  no  money  better  spent 
in  our  society  than  to  fight  the 
scourge  and  horror  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect.  PuU  funding  for  this  legisla- 
tion represents  our  commitment  in 
terms  of  action,  and  not  merely  words. 
During  this  reauthorization.  I  be- 
lieve the  Subcommittee  on  Select  Edu- 
cation, on  which  I  so  proudly  serve, 
has  made  real  progress  with  respect  to 
both  improving  and  expanding  these 
programs.  We  have  made  a  number  of 
efforts  to  addreas  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren with  handicaps  who  are  abused. 
Disabled  children  repreaent  a  dispro- 
portionately large  number  of  the  chil- 


dren who  are  abused,  and  are  likely  to 
be  abused  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  I 
am  mtnid  to  point  to  a  new  program  I 
authored  to  provide  appropriate  train- 
ing to  personnel  who  work  with  dis- 
abled children  who  are  abused.  Theae 
children  pose  special  difficulties  for 
personnel  who  are  unable  to  identify 
and  appreciate  the  chOd's  disahUng 
condition(s).  and  thus  need  more  spe- 
cific training  in  this  area.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  to  develop 
programs  to  l>etter  address  the  special 
needs  of  disabled  children. 

We  have  also  made  great  strides  in 
the  area  of  preventing  the  abhorrent 
crime  of  abuse.  It  is  simply  not  enough 
to  aid  and  treat  the  victims  of  abuse— 
we  must  work  to  prevent  this  tragedy 
aswelL 

This  reauthorization  vehicle  encom- 
passes three  programs:  child  abuse, 
adf^tion  assistanoe.  and  family  vio- 
lence. They  are  programs  that  reflect 
on  us  as  a  society.  They  are  programs 
that  recognise  and  reqwnd  to  some  of 
the  most  disturbing  problems  facing 
American  society  today. 

The  Adoption  Assistance  Program 
contains  two  new  critically  important 
components  in  our  efforts  to  facilitate 
children  through  the  foster  care 
system  and  place  them  in  a  loving,  and 
stable  home.  The  first  program  con- 
centrates efforts  on  recruiting  families 
to  adopt  historically  underserved  or 
hard-to-place  children.  The  second 
component  provides  followup  place- 
ment services  to  assure  that  both  the 
family  and  the  child  make  a  smooth 
transition  after  the  adoption.  Both  of 
these  programs  make  important  head- 
way into  an  area  of  deep  concern  and 
importance  to  me— foster  care  pro- 
gram. 

CXu-  Nation's  foster  care  system  has 
been  rocked  by  recent  reports  of  tre- 
mendous overcrowding,  and  abuse  and 
neglect.  It  is  a  system  ready  to  virtual- 
ly explode.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
theae  two  new  adoption  programs  will 
be  a  significant  step  in  efforts  to  ease 
the  burdens  on  our  foster  care  system, 
and  more  importantly,  provide  these 
children  with  the  proper  care  and 
services  they  clearly  need,  and  deserve. 
While  I  regret  my  own  bill.  H.R.  2038. 
was  not  specifically  included  in  this  re- 
authorization measure.  I  intend  to 
continue  my  efforts  in  this  area. 

And  Anally,  we  have  made  an  impor- 
tant effort  to  better  address  the  prob- 
lem of  family  abuse  by  more  qjecific 
training  for  both  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel and  social  service  workers.  We 
have  alM>  added  a  provision  strength- 
ening efforts  to  collect  data  on  this 
shoddng  crime,  in  order  to  compile  a 
"compoeite"  on  both  the  battera-  and 
the  abused.  If  we  know  who  these 
people  are.  we  will  be  able  to  better, 
and  more  quickly,  respond  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

In  dosing.  I  want  to  recognize  and 
th^^it  our  distinguished  chairman,  my 


friend  and  colleague  from  New  Yorit. 
Mr.  Owms.  tot  addressing  this  issue 
so  quickly  and  effectively.  I  also  want 
to  thank  the  ranking  mlnortty 
member  Mr.  Babtlrt.  for  his  contri- 
butions in  crafting  this  legislation. 
And  Anally,  I  wish  to  recogniae  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Mr.  WnxxAMS,  our  chairman.  Mr. 
HAWKnrs.  snd  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Mr.  Jxrroaoa.  for  their  work 
on  this  fine  measure. 

As  we  consider  this  legislation,  we 
must  look  not  only  to  the  programs 
and  solutions,  but  to  the  much-needed 
funding  as  weU.  Only  with  this  com- 
plete padcage  will  we  truly  poasess  tbe 
tools,  and  the  reaourcea.  esaentlsl  to 
Aght  the  problem.  I  pledge  my  own 
commitment  and  I  urge  my  oolleaguea 
to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  I^jeaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  badt  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  engage 
the  gentleman  in  a  colloquy  on  the 
legislation.      

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  would  be  happy 
toreQKmd. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  Y<nk.  Mr. 
^teaker.  today  I  have  offered  a  onn- 
mittee  amendmmt  which  modifies  the 
language  relating  to  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  by  the  Secretary  concern- 
ing publication  or  regulations.  Is  it  the 
gentieman's  understanding  that  under 
the  ammdment  accepted  today,  if  reg- 
ulations are  determined  to  be  neoea- 
sary.  the  Secretary  shall  publish  all 
such  regulations  as  proposed  regula- 
tions, subject  to  public  oommmt  and 
under  the  timelines  specified  in  the 

bill? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Ui.  OWENS  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentiqnan  from  Texas. 

B4r.  BARTUrrr.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
S^jeaker.  is  it  the  gentieman's  expecta- 
tion that  certain  areas  of  the  bUl.  taa- 
duding  definitions  and  the  specifica- 
tion of  populations,  will  requhre  regu- 
latory guidance^^ 

Mr.  BARTUTTT.  Yea.  That  is  my  ex- 
pectaticm. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentieman  for 
his  concern  in  this  area  and  his  darlfi- 
catim  on  theae  pohita. 

Vu.  MIU^R  of  CsMomla  IMr.  Spesksr.  I 
support  H.R.  1000.  a  M  to  raauthofiss  Iha 
ChM  Abuae  PravenOon  and  Trsabnsnt  Ad 
and  FwnOy  Vtolanoe  Piwwanten  snd  Sorvioes 
Act  and  the  Adoption  Ratonn  Act 

Thto  legtolalion  has  skong  biparttaan  sup- 
port. raflacNng  the  groartng  concern  over  the 
rtoe  m  cNU  dbuse  snd  domssOc  viotsnce  in 

thto  counlnf- 
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o(  wofk,  of  poMfly,  and  ot  nri^ 


mo  _, 

wNh  Ihs  rwnoMl  by  ttito  (dniMalrallon  of 
many  baric  aupporti  tor  tawM^B.  wch  m 
hoiMinQ  md  wluoBion— hcM  tod  iMny  wluNs 
to  tito  VwM  praMUTM  out  on  ttwir  cMdran 
w  on  oacn  ow.  iraQRHqf.  to  wnovona 
Mm  of  fltiuM  wid  no^Mt  ranwln  sfltf  sny 
phyrioii  in|urtM  hcvo  hMlod  md  tn  vtuttf 
pMMd  on  ttw  nwt  QononMton. 

NVQIITB  or  CMU>  iMUM  MO  NMLKT  ON  TMi  MM 

Aooonflno  to  •  rwoni  mltonwkto  aufyiy  by 
«w  S«toct  CommnM  on  ChMwv  Youth  and 
FwiMm.  «>t«ich  I  ctyir.  noaily  1.9  m«on  ch»- 
dran  WHS  raportwt  m  vtcMnw  of  ibuM  In 
1986— «  56^areanl  IncraaM  alno*  1961. 
CtiM  MKUil  abuM  raports  roaa  80  paroant 
balwaan  1983-86.  Yal,  cMd  naglact  oofMn- 
uad  to  oofnpftaa  Iha  maiortty  of  CMaa— 68.5 
paraani  in  1986.  Taaliniony  liy  ttta  National 
ComnMaa  tor  tha  PravanHon  of  ONU  Abuaa 
balora  ray  ooiwnMaa  In  Itlarch  favaalad  Itiat 
28  paroant  raora  chUian  dtod  at  ttia  handi  o( 
tMir  paranii  or  guardtana  In  1988  than  tm 
prawious  yMf . 

in  OMnma.  laporu  or  cnwi  aDuaa  ano  na- 
gfact  reaa  to  272.963  m  1986  a  51.9iMniant 
Incwaa  In  5  yaara.  In  my  omn  oommunity  of 
Contra  Coata  County.  CA.  raporl*  of  cMd 

>  TO  Mai^Ma  MM-TWATB)  CHUWEN 

UntonunaMy.  whia  abuaa  of  chidran  in  this 
counliy  oonHnuaa  to  cMnto,  raaouroaa  to  pra- 
vara  and  waai  to  vtcoma  ana  ma*  lafnaaa 
ara  baraiy  hoMnp  atoady.  Fadaral.  Slala,  and 
local  raaouroaa  to  addraaa  Via  probtara  roaa 
laaa  8ian  2  paroant  owaral  batuvaan  1961-65. 
In  owar  half  Vw  Slalaa,  howawar,  raaourcss 
aWwr  dadnad  or  fritod  to  kaap  paoa  wNh  toa 
wwut  n  raporo.  SMan  anonagaat  maaaquaia 
paaormal  tumowar  turttiar 
Stalaa'    abWy   to   pro^Ma 


nagtactod  chMran,  auch  aa  chM  protacttva 
and  chid  wattiya  aarvicaa,  haaltti.  aducation, 
and  luvania  JuaMoa. 
auocnanjL  wwiwitwh.  unly  wtii(vention  and 


DaapMa  thaaa  barrlars,  our  raport  docu- 
raanto  aawaral  auooaaalul  prawantlon,  aarly 
Iniarvanllon  and  fraatmant  aftorta.  Eafly 
aoaaninQ  and  mtai'xanltun  aarvloaa,  parant 
aducrtlon.  and  Irvtwrna  vWtor  programa  hava 
prowan  aapadaly  affacMva  In  avarling  Ind- 
dania  of  diMd  abuaa.  Improving  tamty  fun^ 
Honing  and  avoidkig  ooatfy  IraatmanL  FamNy 
praaarvatlon  pro^wna  haw  provan  aftacUva 
In  kaaplng  chMran  out  of  foator  cara  by  build- 
ing upon  tha  akangtfw  of  abualva  or  na^act- 
ing  tamliaa.  Yat,  in  moat  inalartoaa,  thaaa  prO' 
grama  ara  only  pMota,  or  aarva  only  a  fraction 
of  thoaa  in  naad. 
Tod^r.  wa  ha«a  tha  opportunity  to  carafuNy 
and  ag^iaiKl  upon  thaaa  programa, 
puble  doAva  and  ipara  chldran 
fcom  tha  Muma  of  abuaa  and  naglacL  Enact- 
mani  of  H.R.  1900  wH  admulato  laaaarch, 
uamonaaaoon  profacMi  ana  OMaamnanon  oi 
XMil  auooaaami  program*  to  ad- 
cnBo  aouaa  am  nagMCL  By  prowang 
gnwilB  to  Slataa.  INa  iagiataliijii  wH  alao  bol- 
aliHIy  to  prowUa  much  naadad 
)  to  al-4iak  and  Abuaad  ohiidrart. 


H.R.  two  \MU.  MMKMC  MMVICia  AMD  DATA 

oouacnoN 

I  «n  plaaaad  ttwt  tha  b«  axpanda  tha  avaH- 
abMty  of  raapMa  cara  and  criala  nuaariaa.  t«wo 
highly  aftacllva  chM  cara  programa  tor  fami- 
laa  at  riak  of  abuaa  and  naglacL  Howavar.  I 
Mn  oonoamad  that  Ihara  la  an  amphaaia  on 
hoapWal  admmiatorari  programa.  Tha  aalact 
oommMtoa  had  dooumantod  that  many  of  Iha 
moat  auccaaalui  raaplto  cara  programa  ara  ad- 
mWatorad  by  locai  oommunity  groupa  wNh 
alrong  parantal  Inwolvamant 

Tha  aalacl  commitlaa'a  raporl  alao  pointod 
out  tha  lack  of  ratabla  data  on  tha  mddanoa 
of  ChM  abuaa  and  nagfact,  parHculaily  among 
Mgh  riak  groupa.  auch  aa  tha  handtoappad  or 
chronicaiy  W.  or  on  ttw  numbar  of  caaaa 
which  laad  to  arraat  and/or  proaacutkm.  H.R. 
1900  wN  halp  Improva  data  coiaction  on  apa- 
dal  popuiattona  and  on  law  aniorcamant  ac- 
IMIiaa.  ao  that  wa  may  batlar  taitor  programa 
to  ttwaa  In  naad. 

FAMT.Y  VKXENCC  MCMAMS  A  MMOUa  NATIONAL 


Tha  lagialation  bafora  tNa  body  today  wM 
alao  raaulhortza  tha  Famiy  Violance  Pravan- 
tion  and  Sarvioaa  Act,  which  I  authorad  In 
1964  to  aaaiat  viclima  of  domaatk:  violanoa. 

Each  yaw  mora  than  2  mWton  woman  ara 
baltorad  by  thair  huabanda.  ax-huabanda  or 
boytrtarida;  about  1,350  of  ttwaa  woman  wara 
Uted  In  1986.  And  In  hail  of  wifa-abuaing  lam- 
Waa,  tha  chMran  ara  beaten  as  weM.  Domaa 
tic  vtolarwa  ia  cyclical:  75  percent  of  battarars 
wara  abuaad  aa  chiUran;  60  percent  of  boyt 
wfw  witnaaa  vtolanca  In  the  home  grow  up  to 
abuaa  thair  adult  mataa.  Ctaarly.  domeatic  vio- 
lertoe  la  not  a  private  matter,  but  a  nattonai 
one.  It  is  not  just  a  women's  protiiem,  txit  a 
family  arvl  chitoran's  probiem.  Domaatic  vto- 
lanca la  a  problem  ttwt  demands  a  nattonai 


HKlf  TON  aATTENEO  WOMEN  ANO  THEM  CMLDNEN 
STKi.SCAMCE 

Deapito  the  best  efforts  of  those  at  the  tocal 
laval  who  aupport  shaitera  for  battered  woman 
and  thair  childran.  auch  as  Junor  Leaguea. 
UnNad  Waya,  ami  YWCA's.  hato  for  victima  of 
domaatic  vidarKa  ramaina  acarce.  Tha  Na- 
tional Coalition  Againat  Domaatic  Vioiance  re- 
ports ttwt  only  1 ,200  safe  homes  and  shaNers 
aidat  acroaa  tha  Nation,  arxl  many  communi- 
tiea  have  no  sheNara  or  safe  homaa.  In  moat 
other  communWaa.  sfielters  ara  ovarwtwlmed 
by  tha  demand  for  services.  In  Contra  Coata 
County,  for  example.  Battered  Woman's  Alter- 
naMvaa  received  5,800  calls  from  women  in 
need  of  criaia  aarvtoes  in  the  first  3  months  of 
1967  atone.  Yet  BWA  has  space  for  13 
women  and  chMran,  wtw  may  stay  at  tha 
ahallar  for  no  mora  than  6  weeks. 

In  moat  inatancea,  battered  women  ftavw 
crtttcai  medk:al,  houaing,  and  legal  needa.  In 
addNton  to  chM  care,  emottonal.  arvl  amploy- 
mant  needa.  So,  too.  do  their  chiMren.  But 
chMran.  wtK>  compriaa  atxxit  two-thirdB  of  ttta 
of  afwitara  for  iMttarad  woman,  ara 
Ikaly  to  receive  therapeutic  services 
thwi  their  mothers.  H.R.  1900  will  help  inv 
prova  tha  avaiabiiity  of  tha  range  of  servicaa 
naadad  tiy  abuaad  women  and  ttieir  ctiiktran. 

BErm  BOfTWKATION  AND  MKMECUTION  Of 
DOMESTIC  vmENCE  NEEDED 

TWIa   kjll         .—     -  ■  -    -     ii  .III     I  ^ **k^   t   I  ,    II  ItlT  I    . 

irss  oai  WW  aiao  nato  vnprove  me  loernnica- 
tton,  invaaligatiort,  and  proaacuHon  of  domaa- 


tk; violanoa  caaaa  by  poMa,  courta,  and  amar- 
gancy  room  staff.  Thia  la  axtramaiy  Important, 
becauae  even  today,  family  vioianoa  ia  not 
racognliad  for  what  II  ia:  a  crime.  Moat  law 
antoroamanl  offk:ial8  continue  to  reaiat  purv 
iahing  tha  perpetrators  or  protecting  their  vic- 


Whito  thaaa  proviaiona  ara  poaitiva  stapa  m 
curtailing  domeatic  vioiance  and  aaaiaHng  ita 
victima.  I  am  concerned  that  the  authortntton 
level  waa  cut  by  $9  mMon.  At  a  tima  whan 
domeatic  vtotartce  affects  ttie  lives  of  so 
many,  we  canrwt  afford  to  cut  ttw  program's 
alraady  meager  fundtog. 

If  wa  raaNy  want  to  reduce  chM  abuaa  and 
domaatic  violence  In  thia  country,  than  reau- 
thorization of  H.R.  1900  la  aaaential.  I  com- 
mend Congreaaman  Owens  from  New  Yort( 
for  his  leadership  in  bringing  this  important 
lagiaiatton  to  the  floor  and  urge  my  ooMaagua* 
to  ioin  ma  in  voting  for  tha  ChM  Abuse  Pre- 
venlton,  Adoptton.  and  Family  Servicas  Act  of 
1967. 

Mr.  GOOOUNG.  Mr.  Spacer.  I  riae  In  aup- 
port of  H.R.  1900.  the  ChM  Abuaa  Pravanlton. 
Adoption,  and  FamMy  Servicaa  Act  of  1967. 

We  deal  with  many  difficult  emottonal 
iaauaa  in  this  body,  but  one  of  the  moat  heart- 
rending is  chM  atiuae. 

Although  our  role  is  small,  this  being  an 
area  dealt  with  primarity  by  the  States,  the 
subject  is  still  important;  too  important  to  slip 
byunnottoed. 

Some  of  us  only  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  this  issue  when  tt>e  ChM  Abuse  Act  is  ra- 
auttwrized  and  wtwt  we  know  is  limited  to 
wturt  W9  have  read  In  the  daily  papers  or 
through  studying  the  lagisiatton.  Vary  saktom 
do  wa  see  the  vtolima  wa  are  trying  ao  dea- 
perately  to  help. 

As  a  former  educator,  I  dU  come  in  contact 
with  the  victims  of  chM  abuaa.  Some  wara 
quiet  chitoren,  wtw  worlMd  very  hard  to  make 
good  gradea,  afrakJ  of  what  wouW  happen  If 
ttwy  brought  home  a  bad  report  card,  and 
Mvtog  in  fear  that  someone  wouW  find  out  thair 
horrtoto  aacret  Others  dealt  wMh  their  probtem 
by  acting  out  In  each  instance,  these  chitoran 
were  unable  to  benaAl  fuNy  from  the  aduca- 
ttonal  opportunity  in  which  tttey  were  involved. 

Mr.  Spaakar,  we  have  to  break  this  cyde. 
We  have  to  help  perents  who  are  potantiai 
abuaers.  parents  wtw  ware  abuaed  ctiMran 
thamaahwa— and  we  have  to  help  the  chM 
vtotims  eraae  the  phyak:al.  mental,  and  emo- 
tk>nal  scars  left  byr  abuae.  The  bin  before  us 
does  provide  an  incraaaed  tocua  on  ttta  Fed- 
eral roto  in  praventton  activities,  and  I  applaud 
my  coiaaguaa  for  taking  thia  Important  atap. 

Mr.  Spaakar,  there  la  another  porlton  of  the 
bM  whkii  I  feel  deaaoMa  the  attantton  of  my 
collaimuaa,  «to  that  ia  the  adoptton  opportuni- 
tiaa  program.  Each  chM  daaan<ai  to  grow  up 
In  a  toving  home,  and  lagiaialton  auch  aa  we 
are  conaUarIng  today  wti  help  guarantee  that 
each  ChM  la  given  tha  opportunity  to  do  aa 

H.R.  1900  containa  two  new  initiatlvea  in 
thia  vea.  Tha  firat  wouM  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  conduct  Stato  grant  damonatratton  pro- 
grama to  promote  tha  adoptton  of  chMran 
from  Nstoricaiy  undaraarvad  popuiattona  wtto 
are  in  foatar  care.  A  aacond  damonatratton 
grant  program  wouU  provide  poetadoption 
aanMaa  to  raduoa  the  poaaMNy  that  adopted 


ChMran  ara  returned.  I  support  these  two  new 
WiaMvaa  and  commend  Mr  Owens  for  his 
work  In  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  famiy  m  my  dMrict  haa 
adopted  a  numbar  of  chMren  with  apedal 
needa,  and  ttta  tamNy  haa  grown  ctoaar  from 
ttw  rewardtog  aiQierience  of  watching  theae 
ChMran  grow  and  davatop  to  their  fuNaat  po- 
taniaL  Thaaa  chiklran  alwaya  had  the  ability 
to  aucoaed.  but  they  lacked  orte  eaaential  In- 
gredtont  In  their  Uvea— tova.  I  have  known  thia 
fam«y  for  many  years  and  can  aaaure  you 
tlwy  are,  in  every  sense  of  the  words,  a 
fainily.  Hopefully,  through  the  inoentivea  pro- 
vided through  the  enactment  of  thia  biH,  mora 
famHae  w«  open  their  hewta  and  their  Uvea 
and  adopt  a  apedal-naeda  or  other  hard-to- 
plaoachM  I  aaaure  you  it  can  be  a  rawardtog 
axparianoe  for  ttie  entire  family. 

Mr.  Spaakar.  this  Is  a  amall  but  important 
piece  of  legWatton.  and  I  urge  my  coHaaguaa 
to  give  it  their  aupport  It  affects  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  aodaty— our  chiklran. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  riae  In  aup- 
port of  H.R.  1900,  the  ChM  Abuae  Prevention, 
Adoptton,  and  FamHy  Sarvtoas  Act  of  1967.  In- 
ckJded  In  the  meaaure  before  ua  la  tha  reau- 
thortzatton  of  the  expiring  ChM  Abuee  and 
Naglact  Praventton  and  Treatment  and  Family 
Vioiance  Praventton  and  Sen/k:es  Acts.  In  ad- 
dNton, the  activities  authorized  under  the 
adoptton  opportunities  are  also  extended  lor 
m\  addHtonal  5  years  or  through  fiscal  yeer 
1991. 

THte  I  of  the  bin  Inctodes  a  number  of 
changes  designed  to  Improve  program  admin- 
iatratton  and  to  ensure  that  the  Nattonai  Advi- 
aory  Board  on  Chikj  Abuse  and  Neglect  is 
workable  in  size  ar>d  comprised  of  recogriized 
ai^Mrts  from  a  broad  spectrum  of  dtodplines. 
Simiafly,  the  Inter-Agency  Task  Force  on 
ChM  Abuae  and  Neglect  has  been  revamped 
«)d  hopahjity  will  be  better  able  to  effectively 
ooordtoato  tha  various  federally  assisted  pro- 
grama and  activities  that  relate  to  chikl  abuse 
praventton  and  treatment 

The  ranking  Repubikwi  member  of  the 
Select  Education  Subcommittee.  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT,  la  to  be  commandad  for  his  initiative 
which  authorizes  tha  Secretary  to  fund  hoapi- 
tat-basad  damonatratton  programs  which  aeek 
to  provkle  informatton  on  servtoea  within  the 
community  to  the  parents  of  ChMren  who  may 
be  eepedaNy  vutoerabie  to  abuse  and  neglect 
Claarty,  this  new  discrettonary  authority  fo- 
cuaaaon  prevention  services— reaching  out  in 
m\  attempt  to  provtoe  aarvices  that  may  avoto 
aituattona  in  which  abuae  occur*. 

Let  me  turn  briefly  to  aoma  of  the  changaa 
whk:h  have  been  made  in  the  Adoptton  Op- 
portunitiaa  Program.  One  such  Mtiatlva  au- 
thorizaa  a  new  Stato  grant  damonatraMon  pro- 
grMK  that  wHI  tocua  addHtonal  afforta  on  ee- 
tablahing  and  Implamenling  programa  to  an- 
counga  and  facMtato  the  adoptton  of  ChMran 
from  hlaloricaHy  undaraenred  popuiattona  who 
w  in  foatar  cara  and  have  a  pamwnancy 
planning  goal  of  adopttoa  A  aecond  and  relat- 
ed inWialiva  provtoea  for  damonatratton  granta 
to  tha  Stataa  for  the  purpoee  of  pnividlng  a 
boat  of  naoaaaaiy  poatadopttva  aervtoea  to 
famKea  with  adopted  chMren  under  the  age 
of  18.  Our  dMinguiahed  chaimtan  of  the 
Select  Educatton  Subcommittee,  Mr.  OwEHia, 
ia  to  be  i«iplaudad  for  Na  toadarahip  in 


making  theae  important  changaa  in  our  Adop- 
tion OpporturMaa  Program. 

Mr.  Spaakar,  the  bM  before  us  today  rapra- 
aenta  a  bipartiaan  effort  to  extend  and  atraant- 
Kne  exiating  atatulory  authorittea  whk:h  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  Inctoancas  of  chM  abuae. 
neglect  and  acta  of  famiy  vioienoa.  and  to  in- 
craaae  the  number*  of  permanent  adoptiva 
placement*,  eapadaiy  anwng  hlatoricaHy  un- 
deraerved  or  other  apedal-needa  chidran. 
The  fiacai  yeer  1968  aulhorizattona  of  appro- 
priattonaara  aignificantly  higher  than  both  the 
fiacal  year  1967  authorization  and  appropria- 
tton.  Theee  higher  levela  for  flacal  year 
1988— and  tha  auch  aum*  authorizations  for 
the  remaining  years  of  this  reauthorization— 
give  a  clear  indnation  of  tlie  Importance  we 
attach  to  providing  aufficiant  reaources  to  ade- 
quately meeting  the  challenge  we  face  in  the 
growing  number  of  aubatantiated  cases  of 
ChM  abuae  and  famiy  vioiance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  coioaguos  on  both 
aUea  of  tha  iMe  to  join  me  In  voting  for  finel 
paaaagaofH.R.  1900. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  Ike  to 
votoe  my  atrong  aupport  for  H.R.  1900,  the 
ChM  Abuae  Praventton,  Adoption,  and  Famiy 
Servtoee  Act  of  1967.  In  thia  past  year  atone, 
over  13,000  Oregon  chidran  were  abused  or 
neglected.  More  than  4,000  of  theee  were  vic- 
tims of  sexual  assault  Fatalittes  from  abuae 
more  than  doubled.  These  are  grim  statistica. 
but  the  attention  paid  to  the  problem  by  this 
legislation  is  a  crucial  part  of  ttw  sokitton. 

H.R.  1900  extenda  ttw  auttwrizatton  for  tha 
ChM  Abuae  Prevention  Program,  the  Adoption 
Opportunitiea  Program,  and  the  Famiy  Vio- 
lence Prevention  Program,  infecting  theae  pro- 
grams with  critical  funding.  Enactment  wM 
streamline  the  current  ChM  Abuae  Prevention 
Program  and  give  State*  some  added  re- 
sources to  strengthen  this  Nation's  very  foun- 
dation—the famiy. 

The  Oregon  chapter  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Prevention  of  ChM  Abuae  has  been 
at  the  forefront  of  Oregon's  siruggto  to  ensure 
that  our  chidran  have  a  fair  chance.  As  co- 
chirinnan  of  the  chapter,  I've  had  the  priviege 
of  woridng  with  the  organization  to  bring  pubic 
aarvtee  announcement*  to  Oregon'*  famiea 
on  wi  effort  to  contain  thia  grooving  aptoemk:. 

The  chapter**  reeource  center  for  chM 
abuae  prevention  haa  created  a  statewkto 
clearing  houae  for  community-baaed  preven- 
tion orgwiizationa  and  programs.  WHh  offtoea 
in  Portland,  CorvaNis,  Grants  Peas,  Ontario, 
and  U  Grande,  the  Oregon  chapter  haa  cre- 
ated a  networic  acroas  the  Stato  to  combat 
ChM  abuae  on  aN  fronta.  In  addHton,  the  chap- 
ter haa  been  successful  in  State  tobbying  ef  • 
forts  for  the  enhanceinent  of  our  chidren  truat 
fund— an  Income  tax  return  checkoff— and  for 
impropriation  of  8200,000  for  1967-68  pre- 
vention funding. 

Oregon  haa  already  aaen  tremendoua  auc- 
caaa  in  putting  grant  money  from  the  National 
Center  on  ChM  Abuae  and  Negtoct  alao 
funded  by  ttw  iegiaiation.  into  ground4)reaktog 

programa. 

Among  the  programa  deaenring  apedai  rec- 
ognitton  in  Oregon  ia  ttw  riak  aaaeaamant 
protect  whtoh  wW  create  a  ayatam  lor  eatimat- 
ing  the  risk  to  a  chM  by  ktontifying  the  con- 
ataiation  of  indk^tora  whtah  point  to  abuaive 
or  neglectful  peranta.  Thia  ayatam  wNI  help 


caaewortcers  make  dedatona.  auch  aa  whan  to 
place  a  chM  In  out-of-ltome  cara. 

Oregon's  chidran'a  aenMea  dKMon  haa 
alao  uaed  NCCAN  funda  to  put  togeOwr  a 
multidlacipinafy  team  with  rapraaentatton  from 
chidren  aennoes  dMaton.  the  dMrict  attor- 
ney's ofAoe,  pubic  heaNh  and  the  Slate  medi- 
caJ  examiner  to  Menttfy  gape  In  tha  reporting 
ayatam,  inaccuradae  In  tha  reporting  of  chM 
faditiea,  and  undarcodtog  of  acddenlal 
deattw  of  chidren  whteh  may  have  occunad 
as  a  reault  of  parental  nagigenoe. 

In  addttton  to  fundtog  chM  abuaa  prevention 
programa,  thia  tegialation  wM  reauthorize  ttw 
Adoptions  Opportunities  Program  ti  eating 
greater  opportuniHea  for  adoptton  of  hiatoricat- 
ly  undaraarved  chidran  and  the  devetopmen- 
tally  dtoabtod. 

In  Oregon,  over  half  of  the  chidran  ptaoad 
through  the  chidren's  aenrteea  dMaton  w« 
quaify  for  ttta  matching  granta  provUed  for  in 
ttiia  togialattoa  About  280  chidran  w«  be 
placed  by  CSD  in  Oregon  thia  year.  Moat  ara 
special  needa  chidran.  ao  caNed  becauae 
they  come  in  famiy  groups,  are  handteapped, 
or  are  oktor  chidren. 

H.R.  1900  aiao  addraaaea  ttw  probtem  of 
foltowup  aen/toes  to  ttie  adopting  famiy  to  im- 
prove the  ad)ualment  procea*.  With  Statea 
strugging  to  maintain  the  akeietons  of  ttwir 
programs,  it  is  next  to  impoastite  to  acoom- 
nwdato  thia  aspect  of  the  adoption  prooeaa, 
even  though  foMowup  aervtoea  ara  identified 
by  toeder*  in  the  fiekl  aa  a  top  priority.  A  new 
Demonstration  Grant  Program  wil  help  fill  the 
gap. 

I  support  H.R.  1900  because  wtth  the  pr»- 
;^ams  in  this  togislation,  13,000  Oregon  chi- 
dren we  being  given  a  fighting  chance. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  Yortt  Mr.  Speaker. 
H.R.  1900  contains  some  dWterencas  from  ttw 
bil  tttat  was  reported  out  of  committee.  Theae 
amendments  were  approved  by  ttte  minority 
and  I  want  to  take  thia  opportunity  to  explain 
their  signMtoance. 
The  changaa  wouU: 

Frst  Require  the  depertmenf  a  iate  ktontify- 
ing all  ranked  and  approved  grvrt  appication* 
to  be  made  avaiabto  to  Congreas  upon  re- 
queat  and  pravtoed  within  14  days  of  such  a 
requeat 

Second.  Require  that  el  granta  under  ttte 
act  be  made  within  6  monttw  of  ttie  date  of 
enactment  of  any  appropriation,  indudtog  any 
supplemental  appropriation,  or  tha  fIrat  day  of 
the  fiacal  yett  (or  whtoh  funda  ara  epproprt;- 
atad.  except  under  unforaaeen  drcumetancee 
not  Witt*)  the  control  of  ttte  executive  branch. 
Third.  Require  any  niaa  or  ragulationa  nec- 
essary to  implement  the  act  to  be  pubiahed 
as  proposed  and  aubject  to  pubic  comment 
Fourth.  CIvify  ttwt  within  the  authorization 
tovel  as  eatabttahad  by  the  committae  bM. 
funda  in  exoeas  of  fiacal  year  1967  doiara 
shei  be  spent  for  identification  and  prevention 
activities. 

Fiflh.  Revise  language  to  enaura  ttiat  indi- 
vkluM  Intended  to  be  een«d  by  ttw  bWa  pro- 
vi*ton*  wil  not  be  atigniattzad. 

Ux.  OWENS  of  New  ToiIl  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requeats 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 
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TlM  SFKAKBt  pro  Umporv  (Mr. 
Gbat  of  nUnolB).  Tho  quMtlon  la  on 
th*  noOon  ottHrod  by  the  ganUaBan 
fraoi  NOW  Totk  Ofr.  Own*]  that  the 
HottM  MMpwd  the  nilH  and  pui  the 
Mil.  HJl.  1900.  Ml  iBMftded 

The  quertlan  «•■  taken:  and  (two- 
thMi  havliif  voted  ta  favor  thereof) 
the  mlee  were  mq^ended  and  the  bill. 


laid  on 


A 
the  table. 


to 


ICr. 


OXNIRALLBAVK 
OWKN8  of  New  York.  Ux. 
r.  I  aak  unantanoui  cooaent  that 
an  IfandMn  may  have  5  ledalattve 
dajps  In  whleh  to  revftw  and  estend 
on  HJL  1900.  the  bill 


The  8FKAKKR  pro  tempore.  la 
there  ohjeetfan  to  the  request  of  the 
VsntleiBan  from  New  Tork? 

There  waa  no  objeetloo. 


THOMAS  P.  OTtELL.  JR.. 
FEDERAL  BUILDINa 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  auapend  the  rules  and  paaa  the  bill 
(HJL  aU)  to  rtfUnatf  the  Federal 
BuOdtnc  located  at  10  Cauaeway 
Street.  Boaton.  MA.  ai  the  "Thomaa  P. 
OHem.  Jt..  PBderal  BuOdtnc." 

The  Oerk  read  aa  f ollowa: 
HJL»tt 

B*  it  tmrnetat  by  Om  ttmmU  mmd  Houm  of 
ntrtm»*tmHvm  of  Otm  VmUti  Statu  of 
iiMfnos  ta  Con0fwn 

Tba  MdMVI  Bolldlac  loeatad  at  10 
way  SUwL  Boitaa.  Mairhiwiini.  rikaU  be 
known  and  ilmlanatirt  aa  tha  "Thooaa  P. 
OTfaOl.  Jr..  Vmdmni  Bniklliir'. 

Any  lafaiaPBe  to  aueb  baUdtiic  In  anj  law. 
OMp.  raanlatlaa.  doeomant,  raoord.  or  other 
paper  of  tba  Unttad  atatea  ahaU  be  deoned 
to  be  a  refcrenM  to  the  "Thomaa  P.  onelU. 
Jr.. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  aeoixid  la  not  re- 
quired oo  thla  motion. 

The  centleman  from  New  Jersey 
QCr.  Howaan]  will  be  reoognlaed  for 
90  mlnutea  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arkanaaa  (Mr.  HAiiims<auujtl  will 
be  reoocntaed  for  90  minutes. 

Tlie  Chair  recotnlaes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howabd]. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myadf  such  time  aa  I  may  eonaume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Thoouw  PhUllp 
OHem.  Jr..  waa  deeted  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  MsassrhiMWtta  House  of 
Representatives  In  1996.  He  aerred  as 
the  Speaker  of  that  dtettngulshed 
body  from  1949  to  196X  Mr.  OlVelll 
was  dected  to  the  Old  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  suoeeedlng  J<rfm  P. 
Kennedy.  He  served  as  majority  whip 
and  majority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  then  served  ably 
aa  Ita  Speaker  for  five  eoneeeutlve 
terma. 


Tip  OTVeOl  retired  at  the  doee  of 
the  99th  Congress.  Fifty  years  of 
public  service  was  served  by  Mr. 
Olfelll.  throughout  whleh  he  consist- 
ently fought  for  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation which  would  benefit  all 
people.  He  was  truly  a  belleva-  In  the 
prtaidple  that  government  should 
extend  a  hand  to  all  rlsssus.  whether 
they  be  rich,  middle  class,  or  poor.  He 
was  always  an  advocate  of  social  pro- 
grams whleh  would  better  the  well- 
bdng  of  the  Indlvklual  American,  and 
he  was  an  advocate  of  programs  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  operation  of 
our  ettlea.  our  counties,  and  our  States. 
Tip  OVeUl  was  a  true  believer  In  de- 
mocracy, which  means  assistance  to  all 
who  need  it. 

Throughout  hla  long  career  In  public 
service  he  remained  consistently  the 
warm,  vibrant  human  being  that  he  Is 
today.  Tip  OTfeUI  has  throughout  his 
life  been  a  friend  to  all.  The  asalstanrf 
he  has  provided  to  so  many  people 
throutfwut  his  career  is  truly  an  end- 
less list  Naming  the  Federal  BuUdlng 
In  honor  of  Thomas  PhUllp  OTIelll. 
Jr..  brfaogs  credit  not  only  to  Tip 
O'Neill  but,  more  importantly,  to  the 
d^  of  Boston,  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  MsBsarhnsftti.  and  to  our  Nation 
which  he  has  so  ably  and  effectively 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  reeerve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  for 
HJL  2249,  leglslaUon  which  would 
name  the  Federal  building  at  10 
Causeway  Street  in  Bosttm.  MA.  in 
honor  of  our  former  colleague  and 
Speaker.  Tip  07f  eUL 

Tip  O'Neill  began  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  as  a  legislator  in 
1996  as  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature.  In  his  16  years  In  the 
legislature,  he  served  as  minority 
leader  and  thm  speaker  of  that  body 
tot  4  years.  untU  his  election  to  the 
83d  Congress  on  November  4. 1953. 

"np  O'Neill  served  In  this  House  for 
94  years  until  his  retirement  just  last 
year.  He  moved  up  the  ranks  of  the 
House  leadership  as  majority  whip  in 
the  92d  Congress,  majority  leader  in 
the  93d  and  94th  Congress,  and  finally 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  for  10  yean 
from  the  96th  through  99th  Congress. 

His  love  and  respect  for  the  House  as 
an  InsUtutlon  was  evident  in  the  fare- 
well addrees  the  Speaker  made  to  the 
House  on  Ostober  17.  1086.  He  said. 

This  Is  the  greatest  legislaUve 

body  in  the  world.  We  will  always  be 
great  as  long  as  we  recognise  the 
rights  of  one  another  across  the  aisle, 
ss  long  as  we  respect  each  other  for 
our  thoughts.  Ideas,  phlktaophies  and 
ss  long  ss  we  respect  thoee  who  dis- 
agree." He  concluded  that  address  by 
stating.  "I  will  always  be  a  man  of  the 
House  of  Repreeentattves  but  always. 


first.  I  am  an  American  and  so  proud 
of  this  body." 

Last  year,  the  House  recognized  the 
contributions  of  Tip  O'Neill  by  naming 
room  824  in  this  Cspltol  In  his  honor. 
It  Is  truly  fitting  that  we  name  a  Fed- 
eral building  In  his  dty  of  Boston  the 
"Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.,  Federal  Build- 
ing" as  a  lasting  tribute  to  his  60  years 
of  distinguished  service  to  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  ss  he  may  fions«ime  to  the 
distinguished  centleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Biaogi]. 

Mr.  BIAOOL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  htmored  to  rise  in 
fuU  support  of  this  bOl.  HJl.  2243,  to 
deslviate  the  Federal  buOdlng  located 
at  10  Causeway  Street  in  Boston.  MA. 
as  the  "Thomss  P.  O'Neill.  Jr..  Federal 
BuUdlng." 

For  34  years.  Tip  O'NelU  served  the 
Federal  Government  with  unsurpassfrt 
dedication  and  distinction.  Today,  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  recognise  that 
service  in  a  very  appropriate  fashion. 
Tip  O'Neill  certainly  needs  no  Federal 
buUdlng  named  after  him  to  establish 
his  greatness  he  did  that  all  by  him- 
self. However,  he  certainly  deserves 
this  very  special  tribute— a  tribute 
that  wlU  benefit  anyone  who  is  re- 
minded of  this  man's  extraordinary 
record  and  who  strives  to  emulate  his 
work  and  principles. 

Those  of  us  who  prlvUeged  to  serve 
under  the  esteemed  former  speaker 
need  no  such  reminders.  You  do  not 
forget  a  man  who  did  so  much  for  the 
country,  for  the  office  of  Speaker,  and 
for  this  body  as  a  whole.  You  do  not 
forget  a  man  who  is  so  committed  to 
his  principles  and  who  did  so  much  to 
serve  those  principles.  In  short,  you  do 
not  forget  a  man  who  aooHnplished  so 
much  and  served  as  a  model  leader 
and  public  servant  during  a  50-year  po- 
Utlcal  career. 

Finally,  I  want  to  simply  SMOcist4' 
mjrself  with  and  recall  the  words  of 
the  New  York  Times  when  Tip  O'Neill 
neared  the  end  of  his  10-year  term  as 
^teaker.  They  wrote  that: 

Tip  O'Neill  waa— and  la— one  of  Amertea's 
treat  men  *  *  *  no  matter  whether  you 
■hare  hla  political  view  or  not,  he  aerTed  our 
Nation  with  the  hlcbeat  dtottnrtton.  Aa 
Speaker  of  the  Houae.  O'NelU  atood  for  ev- 
erythlnc    that 


I  salute  the  man.  and  warmly  en- 
dorse this  flttlnc  tribute. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  be- 
cause I  wish  to  congratulate  our  col- 
leagues from  Massachusetts:  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mssssfhuserts  [Mr.  Kan- 
moT],  who  has  succeeded  our  Speaker 
in  representing  that  district  In  the 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
MosxLiT],  In  whoae  district  this  build- 
ing exists;  and  aU  the  otho*  Members 
of  the  delegation  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  for  their  co- 
sponsorshlp  and  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MOAKL£Y.  Mr.  Spssksr,  M  is  sn  honor 
for  me  to  itss  in  strong  support  of  ttw  bM  H.R. 
2243,  dsslgnalinq  ttw  FedsrsI  Buidhg  at  10 
Caussway  Sirsst  in  Boston  as  the  "Thomss 
P.  OTtaS,  Jr..  Federal  BuMng-"  I  sm  s  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  2243  snd  I  wish  to  thank  my 
colsagiiss  from  MasisifiussWi,  Mr.  Kbmedy. 
tar  inkodudno  ttiis  bM.  snd  tor  Ms  efforts  in 
bringing  tNs  bM  to  the  floor  so  si^MdNIOMiy.  I 
would  iteo  Ike  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Now  Jersey,  Mr.  Howard,  the  chairmsn 
of  ths  ComnMse  on  Pubic  Wortts,  tor  aN  of 
his  wori(  in  moving  this  bM  fonward. 

Mr.  Spetfier,  I  can  think  of  no  one  who  is 
more  dsssrving  of  this  honor  thsn  our  formsr 
Spsi*er  wtd  my  friend  Tip  OtMi.  I  know  Ihst 
T^  has  shown  some  rskictsnce  st  hsving  s 
F=edsral  bulling  named  sflar  him.  I  can  only 
say  that  his  modssty  is  wskx>med  but  his  con- 
Wbultons  to  the  cMzens  shouM  be  acknowl- 
edgedTNs  FedsrsI  buUbig  is  not  bult  ss  s 
monumsnt  to  s  great  man,  but  as  s  thank  you 
for  a  grsat  pubic  ssrvsnt 

Up  has  been  in  pubic  sen>ice  his  whole 
prolesstonrt  Mo.  He  stsrted  in  the  Massachu- 
setts State  House  in  1936  where  he  served 
unM  1052,  ssn>tng  ss  minortty  isadsr  in  1947 
and  1048  mi  flnaly  as  Speaker  of  the  Houee 
from  1048  unIM  1952.  Then  in  1952.  he  was 
slecled  to  1M  the  vacsted  seat  of  the  thsn 
newly  otected  Senator  John  Kennedy.  He  was 
nvned  m#>rtty  whip  in  the  92d  Congress, 
slecled  to  the  minortty  leadar'a  post  in  the 
93d  Congress,  snd  flnsly  slecled  Speaker  of 
the  House  in  the  95lh  Ck)ngrees.  where  he 
senwd  for  10  years  untl  his  retiremenL 

It  is  of  oourae  sppropriste  that  Boston  Is  the 
aito  of  the  Thomas  P.  07MI  BuUfog  aflsr  sM 
he  has  done  for  the  dty.  The  dty  of  Boston 
owee  s  frsmendous  debt  to  him  for  his  years 
of  rsprssentation  in  Ck>ngrsss.  Ths  rsvMsRzs- 
lion  of  the  city,  snd  the  continued  growth  of 
tha  dty  we  due  to  hia  Urelesa  efforts  to  bring 
FedersI  money  home  to  the  dty  snd  Stste.  In 
fact,  thoee  efforts  wM  continue  to  help  revttai- 
ize  the  dly  with  the  thinl  hsibor  tunnel,  now 
unocT  oonivuciiOo. 

Hto  oonlrtNJltons  don't  stop  st  the  dty  Ines 
by  sny  mssns,  snd  the  cunent  heetthy  eco- 
nomk:  status  that  Massachusstts  enioys  sre  in 
p«t  the  result  of  the  combined  Stato/Federsi 
support  which  Up  helped  engineer.  We  are 
vary  fortunato  in  Massschuaotti  for  cunently 
having  ons  of  ths  towsst  unemptoyment  rstes 
in  the  Nation. 

As  Speaker.  Tip  was  not  only  s  rsgfonsi 
Isadar  but  a  nalonal  leeder.  The  pubic 
ahowod  ita  appredalon  to  Tip  for  hia  alyla  of 
governing  by  giving  him  Na  highast  approval 
rslng  ss  Speeker  during  his  last  year  m  pubic 
Me.  It  was  truly  heartwanning  for  me  to  see 
my  good  friend  relirs  during  ths  spex  of  his 
cwear  in  pubic  Me. 

Tip  dWkee  bsing  ttw  subtsct  of  Isnglhy  tss- 
timorrisls  almost  as  much  as  hs  haiss  to  see 
the  Red  ScR  toee.  As  s  good  Irisnd  I  csn  only 
say  I  wish  that  he  and  Ms  wNs  MHs,  soospt 


my  thanks  for  thsir  ysars  of  Mndm^s  snd 

frisndship.  Partwps  one  of  the  Ngfwet  tributes 
I  c«i  pay  Tip  is  that  he  always  hseded  his  fa- 
thsr's  lesson  snd  he  "slways  rsmsmbsrsd 
wftanoe  tw  came. 


.....  the  nwning  of  the  FedersI  holding  in 
Boston  for  Thomas  P.  CTNeM,  Jr.,  the  people 
of  the  UnNsd  Stsiss  wM  msrt(  on  their  msps 
"from  whsnoe  he  cams,"  and  with  the  pas- 
ses of  this  bM  ths  people  say  "thsnk  you  for 
ai  you  hava  dons  for  us."  I  urgs  si  of  my  col- 
Isaguss  to  Join  me  m  passing  this  bM. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Houss  voiss  on  s  bM  that  I  introduced  to 
name  the  new  FedersI  BuMng  in  Boston  after 
ttw  men  who  rapraaentad  the  Eighth  Congrea- 
atontf  (Xstrict  In  ttw  Houee  fsNMuly  snd  ef- 
fectively for  34  years.  This  gesture  is  s  sym- 
bole  meesure  of  ttw  grslitude  felt  by  ttw 
people  of  ttw  Eightti  District  to  Tip  O'Nell,  a 
man  known  vary  allecttonately  here  snd  st 
homs  as  "The  Speaker." 

FrwMn  Delano  Rooeevelt  saU: 

The  test  of  our  pio»reai  ia  not  whether  we 
add  more  to  the  abundance  of  thoee  who 
have  much:  it  ia  whether  we  provide  enoush 
for  thoae  who  have  too  little. 

By  ttwt  measure  ttw  votoe  o«  Tip  O'Nefll  has 
besn  one  of  ttw  meet  progreteive  vokws  in 
ttw  Nsttonal  (jovemnwnt  for  s  gsneraiion. 
Through  tt  aN,  he  has  never  lost  touch  witti 
ttw  people  of  ttw  Eightti  District  snd  he  con- 
tinues to  capture  ttwir  admiratkNi  and  respect 
in  s  way  ttwt  few  poltk:isns  can  do.  In  ttw 
rough  and  tumble  worid  of  pdtka,  Speaker 
CTNeM  has  tfways  taken  ttw  high  road.  He 
has  made  a  cweer  out  of  combining  wit  and 
humMty  Witt)  tough  detsmiinalion  and  dedtoa- 
tton  to  ttw  enduring  prindptee  of  sodsl  justtce. 

When  Tip  O'NeM  begsn  his  pubic  csreer  in 
1836,  hsM  of  our  Nalon  ived  in  poverty,  on»- 
quwter  of  ttw  Nalton's  breadwinners  were  out 
of  wort(,  only  3  peroent  of  ttKwe  Amerfeans 
who  finished  high  school  attended  colege, 
tiramen  end  pdoeman  wortced  over  100  hours 
sweek.  H  you  were  ekleriy  it  meant  you  were 
poor,  if  you  ware  poor  you  had  no  access  to 
decent  heeltti  care,  and  if  you  were  in  colege 

it  nrwant  you  were  rich. 

Today  ttwee  figures  have  changed  dramstf- 
caly:  60  percent  of  high  school  graduates  go 
on  to  higher  educatton,  90  percent  of  our 
people  live  above  ttw  poverty  hw,  and  93 
percent  of  our  wage  eemers  srs  at  wortc 
Never  have  so  msny  of  our  foltow  dtizons,  es- 
pedsly  wortdng  Amsricsns,  lived  so  well  for 
so  tong.  The  meiortty  of  American  famiHea  can 
afford  to  own  ttwir  own  honw.  educate  ttwir 
chMrsn.  wid  took  fonvsrd  to  s  secure  retirs- 
mont. 

We  have  suffered  settwcks  in  ttw  recent 
past,  snd  mwiy  of  ttw  toughest  batttes  la 
tfwad,  but  ttw  Democratte  Party,  whk:h 
Spstftsr  O'NeM  helped  to  lead,  can  take  ttw 
credK  for  ttw  creatkm  of  ttw  American  mkkSe 
daaa.  There  we  aiW  ttwee  who  are  poor. 
ttwee  who  are  hungry,  ttwee  who  ars  stok  and 
uncwed  for,  ttwea  who  are  homdeae.  ttwao 
who  we  dtouiminatod  agabwL  We  shsl  buU 
on  ttw  progress  of  ths  past  to  ensurs  that  in 
ttw  future  al  Americana  share  In  ttw  prosperi- 
ty of  INS  Natioa 

To  borrow  ag^  from  FranMto  Roooevelt.  in 
whoee  frsdHton  Tip  OTtaM  has  Ived  and  la- 
bored lor  twoeoore  years  and  10  in  poMtes:  "I 


am  reminded  of  four  deflnMons:  s  radtoal  is  s 
mwt  wNh  botti  feet  fimily  plented-in  ttw  sir,  s 
conssivallva  is  s  man  wNh  two  psrfscOy  good 
legs  who.  however,  has  never  learned  to  wsic 
a  readtonwy  is  s  sunswmbulst  aslJng  bsck- 
wwds:  s  Mwral  is  s  msn  who  usss  his  legs 
snd  his  hwds  at  ttw  bshsst  of  his  hsad."  Tip 
O'NsM  has  psmevered  ttwee  msny  yasrs  in 
ttw  best  snd  ttusst  spirit  of  ttw  Misral  iradl- 
tton.  He  is  s  hsnds  on  poMoisn  who  has 
never  been  sfraU  to  apesk  Ms  mind  or  to  take 
on  ttw  tougheat  issuss  fsdng  ttw  RsfsMc. 

The  pollk:s  of  Msssachusetf  wouM  never 
be  ttw  ssme  wtthout  Tip  OTIeM  eo  I  sm 
pleesed  to  report  to  ttiis  House  ttwt  ttw 
fomwr  Speeker  haa  dadded  to  ramsin  active 
in  ttw  poWtoal  snd  sodsl  Me  of  our  home 
State.  I  know  I  speak  for  al  of  my  ooieaguas 
when  i  say  ttwt  we  wish  Mm  si  ttw  hick  o'  ttw 
Irish  wherever  Ms  new  inlereets  may  take  Mm. 

I  wM  took  to  ttw  exsmpto  of  the  Speakar  for 
guklance  ss  I  try  to  devetop  as  dssp  snd 
strong  s  bond  witti  ttw  peopto  of  ttw  E^Nh 
Distrtet  as  he  has  foigsd  over  ttw  years. 

Ui.  HOWARD.  Mr.  I^Deaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAMBOSISCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  back  tiie  balance  of 
my  time.        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Howasd]  that  the  House  suq)end  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bUl.  HJL  2243. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1405 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Sneaker,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  aa  the 
bUl  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersejr? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ABRAMS  AND  CWTRA  AID 
BOTH  MUST  OO 

(Mr.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, snd  to  Include  extraneous  ma- 
terlaL) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  I^>eaker.  the  MU- 
waukee  Journal  Issued  an  editorial  on 
Friday.  June  5,  which  I  would  like  to 
put  in  the  RaooKO  and  quote  briefly 
from  today. 

When  he  misled  C^ncresi  laat  tall  on  vital 
aipeete  of  UJS.  policy  on  Nlearacaa.  Bllott 
Abntms  ended  his  uaefulrwaa  aa  Aaaiaranti 
Secratary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs. He  baa  hopdeasly  sabotaged  hla  credi- 
Ullty  and  ability  to  work  with  Coogreaa. 


r.....  O    1QS7 
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B*  >itotn»rt  that  h*  provided  mls- 
teiacMiu  tiMltmnny  about  X3A.  Involve- 
BMOt  In  tiM  Oontn  War  to  the  Houm 
and  the  Senate  Intelligence  Commlt- 
toei  and  to  the  Senate  Fwelcn  Rela- 
tloni  Committee.  OlioU  Abrama'  ez- 
planatVwi  for  this  deception  was  as 
cowardly,  aa  appalllnc  and  aa  inescua- 
able  aa  the  houi  ItaeU. 

Flrat,  he  claimed  that  he  had  been 
beCrajred  by  U.  CoL  Ollim  North,  the 
former  White  Houae  National  Security 
aide,  but  Abrama  alao  admitted  that 
he  choae  not  to  doeely  supenriae 
North. 

Second.  Abrama  offered  the  Incredi- 
ble ezeuae  that  he  had  not  leveled 
with  Ocngrem  became  Shulta  had  not 
authorfaed  him  to  do  so. 

Ateams  cannot  pass  the  buck  to 
North.  Abrams  la  the  Department's 
senior  officer  for  Central  America  and 
has  both  the  power  and  the  duty  to 
deaicn  and  oversee  United  States 
policy  recanUnc  Nicaragua.  If  he 
failed  in  that  responsibility,  It  must 
have  been  by  choke. 

Being  tmthful  to  Congress  Is  also 
part  of  his  Job. 

Mr.  Spei^r.  Congressman  DoaaAK 
and  I  have  a  letter  calling  for  Elliott 
Abrams'  resignation,  which  I  hope 
others  may  choose  to  sign.  We  have  72 
slgnaturea  ao  far.  I  hope  others  will 
Join  us  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  Speidcer.  I  Include  the  article 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  as  fol- 
lows: 

mvat  tlM  MUvwikee  Journal.  June  S.  IteTl 
AsBAMS.  OmncBA  Aa  Bora  Must  QoI 

When  be  misled  Coogreai  last  fall  on  rlUl 
■■pecU  of  US  policy  on  Nlcaracua.  EUlott 
Atanms  ended  his  usefulnea  m  ■■litint 
■eeretary  of  itate  (or  inter-American  affaln. 
He  has  hopelwily  aaboUsed  his  credibility 
and  aUllty  to  work  with  CoogrcsB.  And  the 
reaignaUoa  be  ought  to  Mlmilt  tlKNUd  not 
be  viewed  aa  a  trade-off  Juatlfylnc  In  any 
way  a  renewal  of  US  aid  to  the  Nicaracuan 
central. 

Abrams  admitted  thla  week  that  he  pro- 
vided mlsleadlDK  testimony  about  US  In- 
volvement In  the  contra  war  to  the  Houae 
and  Benste  Intellisenoe  Cooimltteea  and  to 
the  Senate  Forelcn  Relatlona  Ooeamlttee. 
The  ezplanattan  iHovlded  by  Abrams  (or 
this  deception  was  aa  cowardly,  appalllnc 
and  Inezcusable  aa  the  hoax  ttaelf . 

Pint,  he  dataned  he  had  been  betrayed  by 
U.  OoL  Oliver  North,  the  former  White 
Houae  national  aeeurity  aide.  But  Abrama 
alao  admitted  that  be  choae  not  to  doaely 
■upervlae  North,  despite  Abrama'  havtac 
been  asked  by  Secretary  of  State  Oeorte 
Shulta  in  1S85  to  "monitor  Ollle."  Abrams 
also  offered  the  Incredible  ezeuae  that  he 
taatet  leveled  with  Oa^reaa  beeauae  Shulta 
had  not  authorised  him  to  do  ao. 

Abrama  la  not  In  a  position  to  paaa  the 
buck  to  North  or  anyone  else,  however 
deeply  othen  may  have  been  involved  In 
mlaoaaduct.  AbranM  la  the  State  Depart- 
ment's senior  officer  on  Central  America 
and  an  IntelUcent.  experienced  bureaucrat. 
He  had  both  the  power  and  the  duty  to 
design  and  oversee  US  policy  regardliw 
NIcaracua;  U  he  failed  in  that  reaponaJbOtty. 
It  must  have  been  by  choice.  Nor  did  he 
need  permlaaloo  from  Shulta  or  anyone  elae 


to  testify  candkUy  to  Concress.  Beinc  truth- 
ful to  Congress  Is  part  of  his  Job. 

As  for  Shulta,  his  apparent  dlsrecard  of 
the  basic  requlremcnU  of  puldlc  servloe  was 
deaantistrated  not  only  by  his  involvement 
in  Abrams'  deoaptlon.  but  alao  by  his  pre- 
poaterouB  vote  of  confidence  In  his  subonU- 
nata  later.  Abrams  may  have  created  a  sen- 
sation. aU  richt.  but  It  was  not  the  "sensa- 
tional Job"  that  ShulU  credited  him  with 
doing. 

Giving  Abrams  the  sack,  however,  woold 
not  reacue  US  policy  in  Nicaragua  from  iU 
Inherent  flaws,  which  is  why  the  current 
hlnta  of  a  trade-off  are  so  dtaquleCtng.  Rep. 
Dante  FteaeeU  (D-Fla.).  chairman  of  the 
Houae  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  a 
backer  of  contra  aid.  says  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  Abrams  to  work  effectively  with 
Congress  when  a  contra  aid  bOl  comae  up 
thlsfaU. 

That  Is  no  doubt  true,  but  no  one  can 
make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear.  No 
matter  who  slta  in  Abrams'  office,  aiding  the 
contras  would  only  worsen  a  conflict  that 
ought  to  be  resolved  through  diplomatic 
meana.  Repladnc  Abrams  mlcht  help  ease 
the  Iran-oootrm  srandal.  but  only  by  replac- 
ing the  policy  that  Abrams  so  eagerly  em- 
braced (and  sought  to  conceal)  will  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  have  a  better  chance  of 
achlevlnc  the  peace  and  Justice  they  de- 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  MY  HONOR  AND 
OF  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  IM- 
MUNITIES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman frtMn  Texas  (Mr.  OomALBl  is 
recognised  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OONZAIiEZ.  Idr.  Speaker,  I  will 
advise  the  Speaker  with  utmost  cour- 
tesy that  contrary  to  last  Thursday's 
promise  to  speak  less  than  an  hour,  I 
will  make  no  such  rash  commitment  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess  this  one  could 
be  entitled  "In  Defense  of  My  Honor 
of  the  Constitutional  Immunities  of 
the  House." 

I  left  off  last  Thursday  after  redtlng 
a  series  of  events  in  a  fragmentary 
way  with  what  led  to  the  filing  of  the 
so^adled  misdemeanor  charge— down 
in  Texas  they  call  it  class  A— on  the 
county  level  by  the  district  attorney 
who  unquestionably  has  acted  out  of 
malice  and  who  has  clearly  and  amply 
demonstrated  by  his  remarks  as  print- 
ed in  the  local  newspapers  that  he  is 
so  minded  maliciously  and  perversely 
and  has  even  been  mendacious. 

As  a  district  attorney,  this  is  to  be 
deplored.  The  office  of  district  attor- 
ney in  the  State  of  Texas  is  an  office 
of  awesome  power.  It  is  one  which 
throughout  my  career  in  Bear  County 
I  have  from  time  to  time  inveighed 
against  the  introduction  of  purely  po- 
litical and  frivolous  cases  entertained 
by  a  willful  and  a  maliciously  Intended 
and  politically  minded  district  attor- 
ney. 

I  recall  that  when  I  was  a  chief  Juve- 
nile probation  officer  for  Bear  County 
after  the  war  that  we  had  a  celebrated 
criminal  district  court  Judge  by  the 


name  of  Judge  W.W.  McCoroy.  There 
was  only  one  criminal  district  court  at 
that  time  for  Bear  County.  I  think 
this  shows  something.  Even  though 
the  county  was  considerably  smaller  in 
population,  still  in  proportion  to  the 
rate  of  crime  today  I  think  it  is  indica- 
tive of  the  differences  and  the  aspect 
of  the  problem. 

I  believe  that  when  our  courts  are 
congested  and  the  backups  of  the 
criminal  district  courts  espeicially  with 
capital  murder,  rape,  and  hcHnldde 
eases,  that  it  ill-behooves  a  district  at- 
torney to  crowd  and  pollute  these 
dockets  with  frivolous  and  politically 
oriented  cases,  whkh  ordinarily,  and 
the  records  amply  demonstrate  in 
Bear  Coimty,  are  seldom  if  ever  sus- 
tained on  a  county  district  attorney 
level.  Usually  these  cases  are  police 
court  or  municipal  level  matters  or  the 
justice  of  the  peace. 

In  this  case,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
district  attorney  was  acting  out  of  long 
nourished  animosities  that  go  back  to 
1970.  to  be  exact.  I  will  document  this 
as  I  go  along. 

I  have  said  that  the  reason  the  im- 
munity—and maybe  I  did  not  bring 
this  out  too  clearly  last  Thursday— the 
reason  the  immunities  and  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House  under  the  Constitu- 
tion are  involved  is  that  the  district  at- 
torney selected  one  court  on  the 
county  level  that  happens  to  be  presid- 
ed over  by  a  very  partisan  Republican 
Judge  Just  elected  and  who  took  office 
on  January  1,  as  well  as  the  district  at- 
torney. However,  the  fact  is  that  this 
same  Judge  after  he  himself  expressed 
comments  of  a  personal  nature  with 
respect  to  the  case  granted  interviews 
to  reporters,  say: 

Well.  I've  got  a  celebrity  before  me  and 
I'm  Koinc  to  have  to  have  a  much  larger 
court.  In  order  to  have  and  hold  forth  a  ses- 
sion. It  wUl  take,  of  course,  a  long  time  to 
select  a  Jury. 

There  is  nobody  that  can  say  wheth- 
er or  tK>t  a  particular  individual 
through  his  attorney  is  even  going  to 
ask  for  a  Jury  and  it  indicated,  al- 
though, that  the  judge  has  great 
hopes  to  make  a  circus  or  what  I 
would  call  a  political  lynching  party 
out  of  whatever  trial  it  was  In  his  mind 
hoping  to  have. 

I  believe  that  the  record  will  also 
show  that  this  same  Judge  manifested 
an  Intent  and  an  Intention  to  humili- 
ate and  bring  me  forth  in  an  unusual 
procedtue  so  that  I  would  appear 
before  him  and  he  claimed  that  he  was 
keeping  me  from  going  to  JalL  This,  of 
course,  has  been  the  Intent  all  along. 
This  was  the  Intent  harbored  by  the 
district  attorney,  who  took  6  months 
almost  to  file  a  very  simple  assault 
case— 6  months. 

The  very  first  day  that  he  took 
office  on  January  1,  he  announced  his 
intention  to  consider  receiving  the 
case.  Ordinarily,  a  case  of  this  nature 


when  it  has  been  reported  by  the 
police,  as  in  this  case,  and  which  the 
police  took,  as  I  said  last  Thursday, 
after  3  weeks  of  the  so-called  incident 
in  which  I  have  described  the  circum- 
stances last  Thursday  and  will  briefly 
report  in  what  was.  obviously,  a  setup 
at  this  restaurant  that  I  have  been 
using  for  40  years  and  which  this  par- 
ticular morning  of  December  4  had 
been  the  fifth  morning  in  a  row  that  I 
had  met  with  constituents,  because  of 
its  proximity  and  convenience  all  the 
way  around,  and  the  fact  that  usually 
if  I  have  to  have  some  kind  of  meeting 
I  prefer  to  have  it  early  in  the  morn- 
ing in  order  to  clear  the  day  and  its 
agenda  for  things  that  must  be  han- 
dled administratively  in  the  office. 

In  any  event,  in  that  partictilar  case 
and  on  that  particular  day  or  morning, 
my  appointment  had  been  with  a  con- 
stituent who  had  retired  after  30  years 
and  7  months  of  honorable  and  in  fact 
heroic  and  patriotic  duty  in  the  Army, 
having  served  with  bravery,  having 
been  decorated  for  such  both  in  Korea 
as  well  as  Vietnam.  I  was  unable  to 
join  him  at  the  retirement  ceremonies 
at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  which  is  in  the 
middle  of  my  district. 

I  then  finally  was  able  to  meet  with 
him  in  order  to  give  him  as  a  gift  a 
small  memento  as  a  sort  of  expression 
of  gratitude  for  his  service  to  the 
coimtry. 
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He  was  accompanied  by  his  brother, 
who  is  a  staff  member,  a  yoimg  attor- 
ney, who  works  in  the  congressional 
office  that  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting in  San  Antonio,  TX. 

We  had  met  there  at  8  a.m.  and  we 
had  a  prolonged  visit,  so  that  by  9:30 
in  the  morning  the  restaurant  toid  the 
dining  room  were  empty  of  all  persons 
except  myself  and  the  two  guests. 

At  9:30  exactly  this  individual,  later 
known  or  identified  as  a  Bill  Allen, 
came  in  with  two  individuals  from  the 
far-eiul  entrance  of  the  dining  room. 
Having  20  tables  to  pick  from,  he  se- 
lected the  one  immediately  adjacent  to 
where  we  were  seated. 

Because  the  two  waitresses  who  had 
been  discussing  personal  problems 
with  me  were  engaged  in  discussing 
these  problems  with  me.  it  was  only 
out  of  the  periphery  of  my  hearing 
that  I  heard  my  assistant  say.  "Mister, 
you're  wrong  on  that."  but  I  did  notice 
that  some  individual  came  right 
behind  me  and  hung  a  cowboy  hat  on 
the  hatrack  which  was  just  about  half 
a  foot  behind  me  at  the  table  where  I 
was  seated. 

I  heard  the  words  "Henry  B.  Gonza- 
les." I  heard  the  word  "Communist." 
but  since  I  was  about  to  explain  to  this 
waitress  about  her  mother's  situa- 
tion—she  telling  me  that  the  doctor 
had  Just  presented  her  husband  and 
her  with  a  bUl  for  $10,000.  and  that 
her  mother  had  been  determined  to  be 


suffering  from  Alzheimer's  disease, 
and  that  the  nursing  home  was  about 
to  kick  her  out.  and  knowing  that  she 
did  not  live  in  my  district,  she  was  ap- 
pealing to  me  for  help.  The  other 
waitress  was  one  whom  I  had  known 
for  a  longer  period  of  time,  and  is  a 
constituent.  I  had  been  trying  to  help 
her,  even  though  it  was  a  State 
matter,  with  respect  to  a  case  involv- 
ing her  son. 

So  it  was  that  that  was  taking  most 
of  my  time  from  about  9:30  to  10  min- 
utes to  10  o'clock  when  I  realized  that 
I  would  be  late  for  a  10  o'clock  ap- 
pointment in  the  office  if  I  did  not 
leave. 

When  I  got  up,  to  repeat  what  I  said 
last  Thursday,  I  clearly,  distinctly,  and 
in  a  loud  manner,  which  was  imavoid- 
ably  and  inevitable  to  be  heard  at  that 
close  range.  I  heard  a  voice  say. 
"There  Is  Hemy  B.  Gonzalez,  the 
greatest  damn  No.  1  leading  Commu- 
nist we  have  around  here." 

My  two  guests  had  gone  around  the 
table,  proceeding  to  exit.  I  had  picked 
up  my  car  keys  and  my  bill  with  my 
left  hand,  and  was  starting  to  go  out, 
when  my  guest  looked  at  me.  and  I 
said.  'Who  said  that?"  And  he  said, 
"These  people  have  been  saying  that 
all  morning  long." 

So  I  turned,  walked  about  3V^.  4  feet, 
no  more  than  that,  when  I  asked  the 
three  Individuals,  three  men.  One  of 
them,  who  happened  to  turn  out  to  be 
this  individual  Allen,  had  this  hunter's 
knife  in  a  scabbard. 

Now  this  type  of  knife  is  prohibited 
by  city  ordinance  in  a  public  place,  but 
I  realized  when  I  asked  the  individuals 
if  any  one  of  them  or  if  all  of  them 
had  been  calling  me  a  Communist,  the 
two  other  men  said  no,  they  had  not. 
This  one  said.  "Yes,  I  did." 
I  said.  "Well,  what  brings  that  on?" 
He  said,  "Well,  because  you  are. 
You're  our  No.  1  damn  leading  Com- 
munist around  here." 

So  then  I  said.  "Well,  mister,  stand 
up,  tell  me  to  my  face." 

He  pushed  back  from  the  table, 
dropped  his  hand  to  the  scabbard,  and 
with  that  I  hit  him  on  his  right  cheek- 
bone. He  has  since  changed  his  story, 
though  the  first  newspi4>er  story 
printed  of  the  event  the  following  day, 
by  the  Express  News  of  December  5, 
1986.  quotes  him  as  saying.  "The  old 
man  can't  hit.  When  you  got  a  free 
shot  on  someone,  you're  supposed  to 
knock  them  off  the  stool."  Allen  said. 
Now  he  says  that  I  hit  him  on  the 
left  eye.  gave  him  a  black  eye.  cut  his 
face— though  I  never  wear  rings— and 
that  that  is  the  reason  for  filing  the 
dass  A  misdemeanor  charge.  But  he 
hid  out  for  2  weeks. 

In  this  press  report,  which  was  writ- 
ten as  a  restilt  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
of  a  telephone  conversation  with  me 
by  the  byline  author  of  this  article, 
one  Don  Flnley,  in  which  I  recited  the 
events.  Flnley  only  wanted  to  know  if 


it  was  true  that  I  had  hit  this  man 
who  had  gone  to  the  newspapers  to 
report  the  incident. 

When  I  said.  "Are  you  interested  in 
knowing  what  happened?"  he  very  im- 
patiently said,  "Well,  you  hit  him, 
didn't  you?" 

I  said.  "Yes.  Don't  you  want  to  know 
why?" 

I  explained  about  the  knife  and  the 
scabbard.  He  failed  to  report  it.  The 
two  witnesses  who  happened  to  be  my 
guests  also  saw  the  knife  and  the  scab- 
bard. They  both  gave  sworn  affidavits. 
as  well  as  L  In  all  three  of  the  affida- 
vits, including  mine,  that  fact  was 
stated.  However,  when  the  wire  serv- 
ices picked  up  the  story,  which  as  I  say 
and  repeated  did  not  I4>pear  until  the 
next  day— even  though  I  will  say  this, 
one  of  the  television  reporters  who 
interviewed  me  that  same  evening  did 
report  that  I  was  saying  that  the  man 
had  a  knife  in  a  scabbard,  and  that  it 
was  a  prohibited  wei^wn  under  Texas 
or  municipal  law  in  San  Antonio. 
The  story  follows: 
[From  the  Express-News,  Dec.  S,  1987] 

HBO  Ptmcmts  Cainc  oi  Eve 
"CoMxnmsT"  Rbcabks  Spaxks  tmcxBKKt 

(By  Don  Flnley) 
Enraged  at  being  called  a  "communist," 
U.S.  Rep.  Henry  B.  Oonsalex  gave  a  man  a 
black   eye   at   a  San   Antonio   restaurant 
Thursday. 

After  telling  his  companions  Oonsalex 
"leaned  toward  the  communist  side."  40- 
year-old  Bill  Allen  says  he  was  hit  Inthe 
left  eye  by  the  congressman,  who  striped 
up  to  Allen's  table  at  Eari  Abel's  restaurant 
and  asked  if  he  made  the  remark. 

One  arnvf'"**"'^  of  Allen  deacribce  him 
as  a  mild-mannered  man  with  a  sUg^t-to- 
mediimi  build. 

He  described  Allen  as  weighing  125  to  130 
pounds,  with  a  height  of  about  5-f  oot-8  to  5- 
f  oot-8  inches.  .    ^  .. 

Oonsalex  is  described  as  about  fr-foot-9 
and  weighing  about  190  pounds. 
Allen  wants  a  rematch— In  a  courtroom. 
"The  old  man  can't  hit.  When  you  get  a 
free  shot  on  someone,  you're  supposed  to 
txiodk.  them  off  the  stool,"  Allen  said. 

He  fQed  assault  charges  against  Oonxales 
with  San  Antonio  police  following  the  inci- 
dent, adding  he  intends  to  fQe  a  dvfl  law- 
suit. 

Gonzalez,  who  turned  70  In  May.  later 

told  reporters  he  considered  AJ'en's  remark 

an  assault.  ._^ 

"If  a  man  calls  me  a  crook  or  a  oommonlst 

thoae  are  fighting  words."  Oonaalea  said. 

"If  he  calls  me  craxy.  no— he's  entitled  to 
his  opinion  of  an  old  ixdltidsn." 

The  congressman  described  the  man's  re- 
marks as  "intolerable." 

"It's  a  kind  of  assault  on  my  integrity,"  he 
added. 

"His  exact  words,  and  he  spoke  them 
three  times  to  my  face,  were,  There's  Henry 
B.  Oonsalex,  our  number  one  biggest  com- 
munist.' "  Oonsalex  said,  addinr 

"No  son  of  a  b-  calls  me  that,  and  I  half- 
slapped  and  half-hit  him  in  the  face.  I  could 
have  knocked  him  cold  right  there  on  his 
butt" 

Allen,  who  to  semi-retired,  UM  poUee  offi- 
cers the  incident  occurred  at  about  9:M  r 
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By  low 

i."  ADCB  told 


•tttMl 

lOB  of  him  (to  BIT 

UMl 

"nmt  (ttM  Owilw  vmip)  loC  up  and 
lift  Bboot  M  BlontM  latar.  ra  ilttliw  Mm* 
■I  whan  Id  eomw  B«ii7  B. 
1  Mid  tali  two  tOHii.  Ha  a^ad  'Did 
M  a  flMaoniDlrtri  Mid  Tiah. 
I  dM.'  TiMB  ba  took  a  wmkm  and  foC  om  In 
thaliftaya." 

OoMBtaB  itatad  bofora  Um 
ba  iMaid  of  tha  mMife  tram  oim  of 
tatiaMia. 

OonnlH  diolad  liavliic  tba  liatauiant 
bafara  tbi  toeMHft. 

"l  lot  op  and  took  my  kayo  and  my  etaadc 

bi  my  Mt  band,  and  I  laft  two  ena-doQar 

MDi  on  tha  tabia  ai  a  tip.**  ha  mid 

"Am  I  paamd  by  thto  loy.  I 

ant  of  my  smata  mid  to  ly.  Tou  boaid 
tbatr  I  mtl  1«o.  what  did  be  myT  and  <my 


mid  ha  walkad  back  to  the  table 
AOen.  "Are  you  oalUnc  me  a  oom- 
to  my  faeeT'  thrae  ttmee  before 


he  mid  It  the  third  time.  I  half- 
puriMd.    baU-htt    him."    the    i:iwnf>minen 


■a  dkbit  eol««ock  htaa.  U I  had  done  that, 
tha  SOB  wouMit  be  eaUnt 

or( '   ' 


■a  coald  not  bdlef*  It  llila  la  a 
man  and  a  grown  amn— who  decried  eendlm 
aid  to  freedom  flchtan  tai  Nlcaracua— 
takint  a  awtnc  at  aomeone  itttlnc  down  at  a 
table  eatbw  la  naif  eel."  be  mid.  addlnc: 

"Tre  known  for  a  kmc  time  Henry  had 
•otten  tvmg  around  the  edaee.  I  feel  eorry 
for  him." 

AUen  mid  he  was  treated  for  a  bnileed  eye 
at  a  nearby  cUnlc.  but  that  he  waa  not  batUy 
hurt. 

Reetaurant  manager  Jeanle  ICIDer  oon- 
ftneed  that  an  exchange  of  wordi  took 
plaee.  but  mid  emptoyem  did  not  eee  Oonm- 


11  o  otlmr  cuatomen  were  in  the  room  at 
the  tlBM.  Mmer  aald.  She  aald  the  OMWrM*- 
man  la  a  ragolar  cualcwiei  at  the  reatauiant 
forbteakfmt. 

A  poUea  ipokaaman  aakl  the  caae  la  betaw 
nlaailflail  aa  an  aaaault  with  bodOy  Injury 
and  la  tiaing  Invaatlgated  by  hnmlrlde  dete^ 


So  the  wire  aervloea  who  did  get  hold 
of  him  quoted  eztenglTely  what  he 
aald.  All  they  did  wu  have  a  repeat 
watered  down  of  thla  Finley  atory.  In 
the  other  newgpaper.  the  San  Antonio 
Uchc  the  reporter  there  first  apoke 
with  my  two  cuesta.  then  spoke  with 
me,  and  also  failed  to  mention  that  all 
three  of  as  had  said  that  he  had  a  pro- 
hibited and  dancerous  weapon,  be- 
cause the  law  so  considers  It. 

Now  I  had  a  choice.  Should  I  have 
waited  tUl  he  pulled  a  knife?  Well, 
given  the  experiences  that  I  referred 
to  last  Ttaursdajr,  I  would  hardly  wait 
to  be  71  years  of  age,  though  I  aras 
70%  at  that  point,  in  order  to  find  out 
what  would  happen.  I  have  had  ezpe- 
rlancea  four  ttmtt  In  which  I  been  at- 
tacked by  men  wielding  knivea,  and  all 


four  times.  I  was  not  about  to  give 
them  an  equal  chance.  I  am  here  to 
tell  the  story,  and  I  do  not  know 
where  they  are.  AU  I  know  Is  that 
those  were  not  repcvted.  hecsusa 
nobody  was  going  to  the  press,  but  I 
had  to  f  aoe  tHjww 

I  have  had.  like  I  said  last  Thursday, 
guns  and  incidentally  this  same  AUen 
had  in  hto  left  side  pocket  a  bulky 
object  What  It  was  I  do  not  know  to 
this  day.  It  could  have  been  one  of 
those  types  of  guns  that  are  very 
common  and  prevalent  and  fotmd  in 
great  and  abundant  quantity  In  the 
San  Antonio  area. 

Certainly  I  could  have  done  more 
than  Just  hit  him  on  the  right  cheek- 
bone. However,  Instead  of  getting  up 
when  he  saw  the  two  guests  who  no- 
ticed that  I  had  hit.  came  up  and  the 
retired  sergeant  major  grabbed  me  by 
the  shoulder,  and  said.  "Congressman, 
you  don't  need  any  of  this  at  alL  Let's 
go  out" 
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The  man  saw  them  and  stayed 
where  he  was.  though  he  had  started 
to  get  up  and  grab  that  knife.  Now 
under  those  drcumstanoes.  It  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  anything  but 
at  the  most,  if  a  grievance  were  filed 
and  the  police  did  not  take  it  until  10 
days  later,  and  then  only  after  the 
man  known  as  Bill  Allen  disappeared 
from  anybody's  view,  no  reporter 
could  see  him.  Two  of  them  called  me 
and  wanted  to  know  where  they  could 
get  hold  of  him.  which  sounds  ridicu- 
lous, but  It  happened.  And  they  aaid 
we  cannot  get  a  hold  of  him.  and  we 
understand  that  one  of  the  TV  report- 
ers finally  got  his  phone  number  do 
you  have  it?  And  I  said,  say,  do  you 
think  I  asked  the  man  for  his  calling 
card?  I  said  I  did  not  even  know  what 
his  name  was  until  you  reported  It. 

So  he  hid  out  for  10  days,  obviously 
becauae  he  had  no  black  eye,  he  had 
no  damage  to  his  face,  and  10  days 
later  when  the  photographers  took  a 
full  fleah  plct\u«  of  him  there  aras  ab- 
solutely no  signs  of  any  harm  of  any 
Und. 

Then  the  police  officer  who  took  the 
complaint  called  me  and  apologetically 
said,  you  know,  we  get  4  or  S  of  these 
and  they  do  not  get  anyplace.  But  this 
is  Henry  B.  so.  you  know,  that  makes  a 
difference.  And  I  sitd  why,  why  should 
it  make  it  different?  He  said.  well,  we 
do  not  know;  we  have  to  look  Into  this. 

Then  I  said  if  that  ia  the  case  and 
you  have  received  a  complaint,  then  I 
want  to  file  a  complaint  that  the  man 
had  a  prohibited  weapon  on  his 
person.  The  officer,  whose  name  is 
Summey.  then  said.  oh.  I  cannot  do 
that.  I  cannot  take  a  ocunplaint.  Too 
much  time  has  gone  by. 

With  that  I  said,  officer,  I  do  not 
want  to  hear  anjrthlng  more  from  you. 
and  I  hung  up. 


The  fact  is  that  they  tried  to  make  a 
case  on  a  ootmty  level,  which  there  is 
no  record  of  in  the  last  decade  of  such 
a  thing  going  to  the  county  or  to  the 
district  attorney  level.  So  this  was  a 
selective,  malicious  prosecution  from 
the  beginning,  if  at  alL  At  that  point  It 
was  not  a  prosecution  because  the  dis- 
trict attorney  was  coming  out. 
through  his  assistants— every  time  the 
district  attorney  spoke,  it  was  not  he. 
it  was  some  aasistsnt  aaylng  we  are 
looking  into  this  matter,  and  we  cer- 
tainly have  not  rejected  it  We  do  not 
know,  we  are  trying  to  get  more  infor- 
mation. We  cannot  get  statements 
from  all  of  the  witnesses. 

Mind  yoti.  in  the  same  first  story 
that  I  am  Introducing  as  document  No. 
1  for  this  occasion,  the  lady  in  charge 
of  the  restaurant  at  the  cash  register, 
and  all  of  those  employed  stated  that 
nobody  was  in  the  dining  room  at  the 
time  of  the  event,  that  all  she  heard 
were  some  words,  but  there  was 
nobody  in  the  dining  room  except  my 
two  guests  and  the  three  Individuals 
sitting  at  this  adjacent  table. 

So  then  10  days  after  the  event 
changes  the  story,  shows  no  sign  of 
any  kind  of  damage  on  his  face,  but 
the  police  take  It.  But  at  that  point 
the  police  also  were  highly  defensive, 
and  some  aegments  of  the  police  de- 
partment were  very  put  out  with  me 
because  I  had  raised  questions  about 
the  great  scandal,  none  of  which  has 
ever  happened  like  that  in  the  history 
of  the  San  Antonio  Police  Depart- 
ment, where  one  police  officer  mur- 
dered another  or  killed  another,  the 
police  officer  klUlng  the  officer  known 
as  Patrolman  Smith,  who  was  on  sus- 
pension for  having  shot  and  killed, 
and  they  all  happen  to  be  minority 
members  of  the  community,  in  a  ques- 
ticmable  way.  and  had  been  under 
some  suspicion,  was  killed  because  the 
officer  who  Incidentally  and  coindden- 
tally  is  now  imdergoing  triaL  The 
event  happened  last  summer  in 
August  late  In  August  and  it  is 
coming  to  trial  at  long  last  arith  all  of 
the  publicity,  both  local.  State,  and 
national,  that  any  case  could  ever  have 
received:  yet.  nobody,  even  the  defense 
says  we  do  not  arant  to  change  venue, 
we  still  think  it  ought  to  be  tried  and 
tried  right  here  in  Bexar  Coimty. 

But  then  comes  my  caae.  and  it  fol- 
lows on  the  heels  of  my  raising  inquir- 
ies about  the  deceased  patrolman's  as- 
sociation with  the  bombing  of  the  car 
belonging  to  my  colleague.  Represent- 
ative Bnx  AacRsa.  from  Houston, 
such  bombing  having  taken  place  half 
a  block  away  fran  the  restuarant  in 
which  this  incident  took  place  last  De- 
cember 4.  It  so  happened  that  Mr. 
Bnx  AacHBB's  car  had  his  license  tags. 
"State  7."  In  other  words.  Texas  U- 
oense  plates,  if  we  wished  them,  and 
we  have  to  pay  the  same  fee  as  any- 
body else,  and  in  my  case  it  would  be 


House  ao  or  28,  meaning  I  have  the 
House  of  Representatives.  District  30. 
from  the  State  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 
AaoiB  was  District  7.  But  the  car  was 
bloam  up. 

Who  would  have  had  any  motive  for 
blowing  up  the  car  belonging  to  Bnx 
AacHB.  who  came  all  the  way.  or  Us 
son  did.  his  son  was  driving  the  car 
from  Houston.  200  miles  away? 

I  soon  had  reports  from  some  former 
colleagues  of  mine  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment business  who  told  me  that  that 
had  been  intended  for  me.  that  the 
mistake  was  they  thought  that  was  my 
car. 

Later,  during  the  special  grand  Jury 
investigation  of  the  killing  of  this  one 
policeman,  Tudter.  of  the  other  police- 
man. Smith,  they  were  supposed  to 
have  l>een  big  buddies,  but  Tucker 
came  and  reported  to  the  then  deputy 
chief  of  police,  the  assistant  chief  of 
police,  the  district  attorney  then  of 
Bexar  County,  that  he  had  overheard 
his  buddy.  Smith,  threatening  the 
lives  of  all  three  men.  So  they  then 
meet  in  secret  at  a  North  Side  cafe  or 
restaurant,  and  there  the  district  at- 
torney brought  a  recorder,  and  they 
then  c(»nmissioned  Office  Tucker  to 
go  out  and  get  a  recording,  evlden- 
tiarywise.  of  Smith  repeating  these 
threats. 

Then  what  happened  after  that,  of 
course.  Is  open  to  the  proceedings  now 
underway.  What  happened,  and  what 
the  papers  reported  was  that  Tu<±er 
wait  to  Smith's  house.  He  was  off 
duty,  and  as  I  said,  he  was  under  sus- 
pension. Smith  invited  Tucker  to  take 
a  drive  around  in  his  car.  They  had 
gone  a  few  blocks  when  the  next  thing 
Smith  is  shot,  the  car  is  out  of  control, 
hits  a  curb  and  stops.  Tucker  alleges 
first  that  while  Smith  was  driving  the 
car  he  yanked  the  service  revolver,  a 
Tnag"iit«.  from  Tucker's  belt  and 
pointed  it  at  his  head  while  driving. 
TMdkia  then  said  that  he  reached  with 
his  right  hand  under  his  coat  for  a 
second  pistol,  a  .38  that  he  had  behind 
him  under  his  belt,  and  that  with  that 
he  shot  Smith. 

The  big  question  is  why  did  the  au- 
topsy reveal  that  Tucker  had  killed 
Smith  with  a  magnum,  not  with  the 
.38?  So  those  are  questions  that  are 
being  decided  in  the  trial. 

But  my  name  was  involved.  The 
police  were  very  defensive,  and  I  began 
to  hear  murmurings  about  my  sticking 
my  nose  in  the  police  department 
when  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  I 
was  called  by  the  program  on  one  of 
the  networks.  ABC.  and  was  inter- 
viewed on  the  request  of  their  news 
man  in  charge  here  in  Washington. 
DC.  concerning  that  Incident  of  the 
congrowional  tags  on  the  car  that  was 
blown  up.  and  whether  or  not  I 
thought  that  the  people  in  the  minori- 
ty aections  of  the  city  still  lived  in 
great  fear  and  hatred  of  the  police. 
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To  which  I  repUed.  "Yes."  I  go  back 
to  my  district  every  weekend.  There  is 
not  a  weekend  I  do  not  go  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  that  district.  That 
includes  areas  that  even  r^^orters  do 
not  go  to.  even  reporters  nowadays 
much  less  go  to.  Even  policemen. 
These  are  areas  which  are  deprived  of 
police  protection,  deprived  of  adequate 
dty  services.  These  are  areas— and  I 
can  duplicate  them  throughout  our 
country  imfortunately  because  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
I  have  httsn.  from  the  eastern  seashore 
to  California,  from  BCinnesota  to 
Texas,  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas 
and  I  can  tell  you  what  I  see  in  my  dis- 
trict I  can  duplicate.  But  in  my  district 
these  are  the  people  that  were  getting 
pushed  around,  shot  up  and  killed  by 
trigger  happy  policemen.  Unfortunate- 
ly. San  Antonio  has  had  a  plague  of 
those  throughout  the  years. 

When  I  was  in  the  Juvenile  office  I 
had  to  go  to  the  grand  Jury  in  order  to 
defend  the  rights  and  the  limbs  and 
well-being  of  the  Juveniles  who  were 
sui^TOsed  to  be  in  my  charge,  from 
what  you  could  say  wss  more  than  Just 
police  brutality,  it  was  a  murderous 
approach.  This  was  a  time  before 
there  were  such  things  as  civU  rights. 
Nobody  had  read  the  Constitution  ap- 
parently in  that  day  and  time.  I  went 
to  the  grand  Jury. 

So  why  am  I  bringing  this  in?  Be- 
cause it  was  precisely  at  a  similar 
period  of  time  in  1970  when  I  was  criti- 
cizing the  local  Bexar  County  criminal 
Justice  sjrstem  and  I  was  sajrlng  our 
criminal  Justice  sjrstem  oiight  to  be 
called  "credit  card  criminal  system." 
Tou  have  criminals  who  are  charged 
with  murder  walking  around  the 
streets,  out  on  bond,  committing  other 
felonies  while  out  on  bond.  All  they  do 
is  bring  them  back  and  give  them  an- 
other bond. 

It  so  happens  in  one  of  those  cases, 
the  so-caUed  case  of  Lampos  Lederma, 
he  himself  was  guilty  of  a  couple  of 
homicides,  between  he  and  his  two 
other  brothers  they  were  responsible 
for  a  total  of  seven  homicides  in  Bexar 
County.  I  knew  him  because  as  a  Juve- 
nile officer  I  had  handled  that  family. 
So  on  the  night  of  March  1,  1970, 
having  occasion  to  be  on  the  platform 
in  the  auditoriiun  of  the  University  of 
St.  Mary's  and  having  a  group  get  up 
and  shout  and  hurl  insults,  one  of 
them  I  recognized  as  "Lampos"  Le- 
derma, and  he  had  a  gun  with  him  and 
one  of  the  leaders  Jumped  on  the  stage 
and  came  up.  And  I  did  the  same  thing 
then.  I  said.  "Buddy,  take  your  glasses 
off.  And  if  you  take  one-half  step 
closer  to  me  I  will  forget  you  have 
glannm  on."  When  at  that  point  my  as- 
sistant then— now  a  fellow  Congress- 
man—Jimiped  up  from  the  aisles,  came 
up  and  hit  this  individual's  brother 
who  was  rushing  up  at  an  angle. 


What  does  the  distrlei  attotney  say 
today?  He  says  that  I  was  the  reason 
why  that  youth  was  brougSit  to  trial 
and  sentenced.  And  this  district  attor- 
ney Is  so  perverse  and  so  mendacious 
as  to  think  he  can  get  away  with  dis- 
torting history  and  Ijing.  I  did  not 
know  that  he  was  an  aagistant  district 
attorney  then.  I  was  dealing  with  the 
Judges. 

So  I  place  into  the  RaotMO)  at  this 
point  an  article  from  the  San  Antonio 
Evoilng  News,  then,  for  Friday,  March 
6,  1970,  headlined  "Youth  HBO  Cited 
at  Demonstration  Oets  2- Year  Term." 

[From  the  San  Antonio  Evening  News.  Mar. 
6, 19701 

Youth  HBO  Crkd  at  Dmi omTBATioa  Ons 
a-TsASTBac 

Freedom  for  a  19-year-old  youth  ended 
after  ahnoat  30  monthe  Thuraday,  wlien  a 
Judge  aentenoed  liim  to  two  yean  in  prlaon. 

But  the  youth.  Ramlro  T.(WWmna.  atUl 
faom  chargea  in  two  aggravated  aaaault 
chargea.  and  an  automobile  theft  dmrge. 

Ledeama'a  being  brought  before  County 
Court-at-lAW  No.  3  Thuraday  stemmed  di- 
rectly from  complalnta  voiced  by  Rep. 
Henry  B.  Oonaales,  ftdlowlng  a  demonstra- 
tion at  St  Marys  Untveratty  last  Friday. 

The  immumman  wired  Diet  Atty.  Ted 
Butler  that  be  bad  apotted  Tiertfama  In  a 
group  of  aome  36  peraons  who  fanned  the 
demonstration. 

OonsaleE  wired  the  district  attorney  that 
he  wanted  to  know  "for  my  own  aecurlty" 
the  diapoaition  of  aeveral  chargw  againat 
Ledeama. 

Thuraday  Twnmhiy,  judge  H.F.  Oarda  <h 
County  Court-at-Law  No.  3  hiked  Ledeama'a 
haoA  to  $3,000  and.  later  In  the  day,  aa- 
aeaaed  the  two-year  aentence. 

The  aentenoe  is  the  maximum  that  can  \» 
levied  In  an  aggravated  aaaault  caae. 
Ledeama  had  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge 
on  May  38, 1988. 

Judge  Oarda  denied  Ledeama'a  applica- 
tion for  probation. 

Before  Thuraday,  l>deama  also  had  lieen 
free  on  a  $5,000  bond  on  an  auto  theft 
ctiarge  made  on  Jan.  17  of  thia  year. 

At  the  request  of  the  district  attoney. 
Judge  Archie  S.  Brown  of  14tb  Dist  Court 
hiked  Ledeama'a  bond  on  ttiia  eiiarge  to 
$38,000.  , ^^ 

The  aggravated  aamult  caae  in  which 
Ledeama  waa  aentenoed  to  prlaoo  atemmed 
from  a  charge  ttiat  he  fired  a  ahot  whleb 
struck  a  85-year-old  woman.  Ledewna  aald 
he  liad  fired  at  a  group  of  boya  and  hit  the 
woman  accidentally. 

The  woman.  Mra.  Pilar  Pena,  110  &  Chrla- 
topher  St,  died  15  daya  later.  Ledewna,  who 
had  been  charged  flrat  with  aggravated  aa- 
aault In  the  ahootlng  waa  then  charged  with 
murder  with  malice. 

However,  due  to  a  mixup  in  paperwork,  he 
waa  allowed  to  enter  a  plea  of  guilty  to  the 
aaaault  cliarge  before  the  murder  charge 
waa  filed.  He  entered  a  plea  of  guUty  to  the 
charge. 

Laat  Feb.  10  the  murder  charge  waa  dia- 
mlaaed  becauae  of  a  "double  Jeopardy." 

Ledeama  la  now  In  county  JalL 
This  district  attorney  now,  Pred 
Rodriguez,  in  an  article  in  the  Express 
aiul  News  of  May  7  last  enUtled 
"Rodriguez  Shrugs  Off  Oonnles' 
Claim  That  Filing  Was  a  Remlsal." 
says  in  an  article  "Rodrlgues  said  it 
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not  tbe  tint  time  lie  had  been  In- 
volved in  a  eaee  invohrtnc  Oonaales 
and  a  thrown  punch.  Durtnc  a  1970 
appearaaoe  by  Ooiaalea  at  St.  ICary'a 
UtalveiMty."  and  this  Is  quotlnc  from 
the  artkde.  "a  younc  heckler  rushed 
onto  the  itage  and  wae  alucted  by 
then  OonialeB  aide  Albbkt  Busta- 
uum  now  himaelf  a  Concreaiman. 
The  heckler  was  tried  for  asMult  and 
lecielTed  the  maTlnnim  punishment— 2 
yean."  This  to  an  outright  falsehood. 
It  is  a  Ue.  it  Is  a  mendacious  statement 
by  a  man  who  has  the  awful  power  to 
accuse  others  of  crimes,  committed  or 
not  ffnmmitUwi  The  facts  are  as  re- 
vealed In  this  article  I  have  Just  placed 
in  the  Rboou)  from  March  6.  1970. 
that  this  particular  man  who  was 
tried,  only  after  I  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  judge  that  he  was  out 
on  bond  for  having  shot  a  woman,  a 
•6-year-old  woman,  an  Innocent  by- 
stander who  died.  And  he  said  that  he 
did  a  great  job  In  getting  him  a  2-year 
sentence  on  an  assault  Instead  of  a 
homicide?  That  shows  you  the  kind 
and  the  character  of  this  district  attor- 
ney. 

[From  the  Kxpraa-Nem.  May  7. 1987] 

WueaisuM  Brnxoom  Orr  Oodiaui'  Clau 
l^AT  FiuMi  Was  a  Ritkisal 

(By  Patrick  Canty) 

OMrlet  Attorney  Prad  Rodrlsues  Is  iMish- 
IBS  off  awni— ttntM  by  VS.  Rep.  Henry  B. 
Ooosales  that  hit  office  filed  a  mlademean- 
or  aasnlt  etaarge  igalnst  the  ooocreamsn 
M  K  poUtlaa  reprlHJ. 

OwiMlM.  who  bsi  been  charsed  with 
Claa  A  iiilsikiiiieems  SHsalt  for  punching 
BUI  Alton  D«^  4  tawlda  Bsrt  Abel's  reatwi- 
rant.  claimed  Tuesday,  that  Rodrigues  fUed 
tbe  charge  to  punlah  him  for  not  endorsing 
Rodrigues  during  his  Democratic  primary 
race  last  year. 

"Nobody  was  endorsing  me."  Rodrigues 
laughed  Wedneaday.  "That  doesn't  bother 


Oonaales  earlier  had  called  Rodrigues  a 
"omven  coward"  for  his  handling  of  the 
ease,  but  Rodriguea  said  he  held  off  filing 
the  ease  at  the  behest  of  Oaaaalei's  son  to 
allow  Oonsalaa  and  AUen  a  chance  to  work 
out  an  —«««>«»«  solution. 

Despite  the  sharp  criticism  from  the  oon- 
gi  iiesiiiaii.  Rodrigues  eald  hla  office  has  re- 
ceived telephone  eaUs  from  dtlaens  support- 
ing the  setloii.  8o  far  the  office  has  received 
M  csUb  In  support  of  the  prosecution  and 
three  caDe  against 

Rodrlcnes  eald  It  WM  not  the  first  time  be 
has  been  Involved  In  a  case  Involving  Oooaa- 
taa  and  a  thrown  punch. 

During  a  ISTO  appearance  bjr  Oonaales  at 
St  Mary's  Unlveralty,  a  young  heckler 
rushed  onto  the  stace  and  was  slugged  by 
then-Ooasales  aide  Albert  Bustamante.  now 
himaelf  a  eoiwreasman. 

"The  heckler  wae  charged  with  assault 
sad  was  tried  and  received  the  maximum 
punlshoMBt— two   yeara."   Rodrigues   asM. 
"And  guam  who  proeeeut«l  the  oaaa? 
"Tou're  looking  at  'em  baby. 

Booatle  and  me  are  on  hto 
1  card  list."  Rodrigues  laughed,  re- 
to  a  strained  relationship  between 
I  and  Bustarxante. 

Aid  hv    now  has  waabed  hla 
hands  of  tbe  OonsalCL  ease  and  Is  leaving  it 


up  to  a  misdemeanor  prosecutor  to  handle 
■by  the  book." 

"I'm  not  hurting  for  volunteers  (to  pros- 
ecute the  case)."  be  said,  adding  with  a  wide 
grin:  "Maybe  I'll  let  'em  punch  it  out." 

But  then  recent  events  more  dra- 
matically than  anything  in  the  past 
clearly  reveal  his  total  incapacity  and 
his  tendency  to  slush  off  on  somebody 
else.  The  headlines  have  been  capti- 
vated In  the  last  2  weeks  by  one  of  his 
assistants  who  was  arrested  by  the 
PBI  in  New  Orleans  just  about  2  weeks 
ago  for  conspiracy  to  pay  to  murder 
her  husband.  It  turns  out  this  woman 
has  a  history  of  Involvement  with 
other  notorious  criminals,  the  notori- 
ous Luca's  who  has  been  in  the  nation- 
al press  as  the  would-be  multimur- 
derer.  She  was  hired  by  this  district  at- 
torney. 

How  does  he  explain  that?  Then 
when  the  police  come  to  him  and  say, 
"Hey.  the  FBI  has  got  this  assistant  of 
yours,"  he  says.  "Well,  I  didn't  even 
know  she  was  married.  I  didn't  even 
know.  I  will  fire  her."  Then  an  assist- 
ant says,  "She  quit  a  week  ago.  Mr. 
Rodrigues  but  the  day  she  left  here 
she  had  a  .38  revolver  ttiat  she  Just 
bought  and  was  showing  it  around  to 
us  in  the  DA's  office. "  What  did  Mr. 
Rodrlques  have  her  hired  to  do?  She 
was  in  charge  of  the  violence  section 
and  here  she  Is  indicted  for  conspiring 
to  murder  her  husband  In  New  Orle- 
ans. 

So  I  bring  this  out  in  the  Raooas  in 
order  to  show  the  perversity,  the 
malevolence,  the  malice,  the  fore- 
thought, premeditated  in  this  district 
attorney's  handling  of  my  case  and  his 
filing  of  the  case. 

Second.  I  do  not  have  to  go  beyond 
that  to  show  that  there  is  no  other 
precedent  of  a  nature  of  this  case  and 
the  gravamen  of  this  case  handled  on 
a  county  or  district  attorney's  level. 
That  should  have  said  enough  to  begin 
with.  But  I  would  think  with  this  men- 
dacious statement,  this  flat  out  lie.  he 
saying  that  I  caused  the  prosecution 
of  that  punk?  All  I  did  was  ssk  the 
Judge,  "Why  is  this  man  permitted  to 
be  out  on  bond  when  this  woman  lias 
died  and  he  had  a  gim  that  could 
easily  have  been  used  against  me?" 

a  144S 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  even  positioned 
myself,  expecting  him  to  start  shoot- 
ing. After  all.  I  think  I  recognise  and 
have  luui  enough  experience  through- 
out my  lifetime  with  that  kind  of  situ- 
ation. I  have  had  to  face  violence  at  all 
times,  unexpected,  precipitous,  and 
always  contemporaneous  and  extem- 
poraneous. I  have  faced  situations,  as  I 
said,  with  individuals  putting  a  0.45— 
what  we  call  a  "hog  leg"  In  Texas- 
right  in  my  midriff  and  against  my 
belt  and  pressing  the  trigger,  and  all  I 
got  was  a  powder  bum  and  my  twit  cut 
In  two.  And  I  Uved  to  teU  the  tale,  and 
I  am  still  able  to  punch  and  act  cer- 


tainly in  any  situation  Involving  my 
defense. 

Now,  in  the  meanwhile,  because  of 
the  publicity  that  this  man's  trip  to 
the  newspaper  engendered— and  it  is 
being  picked  up  and  circulated 
around— I  had  two  calls  from  law  en- 
forcement agents  further  south  from 
my  county.  Each  one  said,  "I  am  the 
former  sheriff.  I  saw  in  the  paper 
where  you  had  this  involvement  with 
this  character.  I  want  you  to  know 
he's  no  good.  I  arrested  him  in  1972 
for  Inciting  a  riot." 

He  had  a  sawed-of  f  shotgun  and  tiad 
Just  put  in  an  order  for  djmamlte  from 
his  home  county  of  Atascosa,  which 
incidentally  is  the  next-door  county. 

Now,  the  services  had  a  big  article— 
and  I  think  the  Post  reprinted  it.  and 
at  a  later  date  I  will  place  that  in  the 
RaooBO— in  which  It  was  said  that  he 
was  a  constituent.  Well,  that  is  not 
true.  The  reason  is,  as  I  said,  that  the 
wire  services  people  in  San  Antonio 
never  Iwthered  to  get  hold  of  me. 
When  they  put  in  a  call  at  my  resi- 
dence and  I  tried  to  get  hold  of  them 
in  reply,  nobody  knew  where  they 
were.  So  what  they  read  everywhere 
else  wss  this  man's  interpretation  of 
the  event.  And  locally,  had  it  not  been 
for  Just  one  TV  station  reporter,  the 
pertinent  facts  would  also  have  been 
left  out.  It  was  not  until  the  day  of  the 
filing  of  these  charges  on  May  4— that 
was  this  last  May-that  he  finaUy 
came  out  and  was  quoted  in  the  paper 
as  saying,  "Yes:  I  did  have  a  knife,  but 
I  made  no  attempt  to  draw  it."  Well, 
of  course  not.  I  did  not  give  him  that 
chance. 

I  will  also  defer  for  a  sulieequent  in- 
sertion of  copy  of  s  report  reflected  in 
an  article  published  in  the  San  Anto- 
nio Express  on  or  about  December  6  In 
which  he  admitted  that  he  had  pulled 
back  frcHn  the  table  and  dropped  his 
hand. 

So  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  make 
sure  that  I  exhaustively  report  to  the 
House  and  to  my  colleagues,  because  it 
Involves  more  than  Just  a  petty  fracas. 
It  involves  my  honor  and  the  respect 
that  I  have  and  the  honor  I  hold  for 
this  great  institution.  I  have  always 
tried  to  behave  in  such  a  way  that 
nothing  I  would  do  or  say  would  re- 
flect badly  on  the  institution  I  have 
the  honor  of  serving. 

This  U  the  first  time  In  my  life  that 
I  have  had  any  such  thing  as  this 
against  me  In  the  nature  of  a  charge.  I 
have  never  been  arrested  for  anything, 
even  a  traffic  violation.  I  grew  up  in  an 
environment  in  which  every  one  of  my 
childhood  companions  ended  up  with 
a  police  record  of  some  kind  or  an- 
other. I  came  up  through  that 
"Jungle."  And  I  am  proud  of  that.  Just 
like  I  am  proud  of  my  record  in  the 
House. 

I  feel  that  this  charge  was  preselect- 
ed by  the  district  attorney  to  file  a 


case,  and  it  was  a  highly  partisan 
Judge  already  making  political  waves 
to  try  to  nm  for  what  we  call  a  district 
judge  the  next  time  around,  and  who 
obviously,  by  the  remarks  he  made  to 
the  man  who  more  or  less  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  had  acted  as  an  attorney, 
had  been  having  a  conflict  in  the  alle- 
giance he  has  and  continues  to  have,  a 
sort  of  an  aUeglanoe  between  his  work 
and  what  he  must  do  to  get  along  with 
the  district  attorney  and  with  this 
judge  that  he  has  told  me  is  a  former 
law  student  of  his  and  his  wife's.  This 
attomesrs  wife  is  also  a  judge,  and  she. 
as  well  as  he,  was  an  instructor  at  the 
St  Mary's  Law  School,  of  which  I  am 
one  of  the  original  charter  member 
graduates. 

So  I  feel  that  this  same  Judge  had 
intenticHis  to  join  in  the  conspiracy  to 
humiliate  me.  and  this  is  reflected  in 
an  article  that  appears  in  the  Express- 
News  for  May  6.  1967,  bylined  by  one 
B:ym  Fox.  And  it  says:  "Oonzales  War- 
rant Recalled."  and  it  goes  on:  "An 
arrest  warrant  for  UjS.  Representative 
Henry  B.  Oonzales  has  been  recalled 
after  it  was  mistakenly  issued,  a  judge 
said."  And  that  is  this  judge. 

What  happened?  The  Judge  knows 
that  was  no  more  mistaken  than  any- 
thing else  he  said.  What  happened  was 
that  the  county  clerk,  to  his  everlast- 
ing credit— and  that  is  Bob  Oreen.  who 
handles  the  processes— recognized  that 
this  was  Inordinate,  that  this  never 
happened  in  a  case  such  as  that,  and 
had  called  my  office  and  had  said, 
"You  can  have  a  rei»esentatlve  sign 
all  of  these  papers.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  you  to  go  to  the  court."  But  the  at- 
torney—Charles Butts  is  his  name- 
had  called  to  tell  my  assistant  that  he 
wanted  me  to  go  with  him  that  coming 
Friday  to  the  courthouse.  That  obvi- 
ously was  an  entn^ment  to  have  me 
before  the  cameras  and  the  TV.  The 
only  thing  is  they  probably  were  even 
getting  ready  to  have  me  fingerprint- 
ed. 

So  it  was  not  either  the  lawyer  or 
the  Judge,  it  was  the  county  clerk  who 
did  the  right  thing,  according  to  the 
law,  the  precedents  and  the  proce- 
dures under  the  Texas  code  of  crimi- 
nal procedure  and  every  other  ixmk 
there  is  governing  the  processes. 

Mr.  SpMtker,  for  the  Rbcobd  at  this 
point,  I  want  to  include  this  article  by- 
lined  by  Kym  Fox  headlined  "Gonza- 
lez Warrant  RecaUed."  m>pearing  in 
the  Express-News  of  May  0, 1987: 
[Prom  the  Expreas-Newi,  May  6, 1987] 

OOMZALIS  WAXBAirr  RaCALLBB 

(By  Kym  Fox) 

An  arrest  warrant  for  U.8.  Rep.  Henry  B. 
Oonsales  has  been  recalled  after  it  was  mis- 
takenly issued,  a  Judge  said. 

Tbe  Congressman  is  to  be  arrested  on  a 
misdemeanor  assault  charge,  but  not  by 
warrant.  County  Court-«t-Law  Judge  Tim 
Johnson  said  Tuesday. 

Authorities  insist  Oonsales  is  being  sf- 
f  orded  no  special  treatment. 


Johnson  said  be  Is  not  going  to  throw  a 
U.8.  imignsiiinn  in  the  Bexar  County  JalL 
Charges  were  filed  Monday  against  Oon- 
sales.  nv"««"f  him  of  punching  restaursnt 
patron  Boll  Allen.  The  congressman  has  ad- 
mitted he  punched  AUen  Dec  4  while  at 
Earl  Abel's  restaurant  after  being  told  Allen 
had  called  him  a  communist. 

Meanwhile,  Oonsales  said  from  his  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  offloe  that  the  charge  is  an  at- 
tempt to  "humiliate  and  eml>arrass"  him. 
He  also  caUed  it  poUtical  retaliation  because 
he  did  not  support  District  Attorney  Pred 
Rodrigues  in  the  May  primary. 

"I  can't  help  but  remember  that  the 
present  district  attorney  was  very  disap- 
pointed when  I  didn't  endorse  him  a  year 
ago."  Oonsales  said. 

He  said  he  explained  to  a  Rodrigues  aide 
at  that  time  that  he  did  not  get  involved  in 
Democratic  primaries. 

However,  the  congressman  added  that  his 
son.  Henry  B.  Oonsales  Jr.,  was  actively  in- 
volved In  Rodrlgues's  csmpalgn  last  year. 

Johnson,  who  will  handle  the  case,  signed 
a  summims  for  Oonsales  to  appear  in  court 
by  May  15. 

Somehow  an  arrest  warrant  also  was 
issued  for  the  congressman,  Johnson  sal(L 

"There  was  a  screw-up,"  Johnson  said.  "I 
signed  a  summons  and  there  should  never 
have  been  an  arrest  warrant." 

The  Judge  said  he  "couldn't  get  a  straight 
answer"  from  anyone  about  how  the  war- 
rant came  about,  but  he  did  sign  an  order 
recalling  It  Tuesday. 

The  warrant  apparently  was  recalled 
before  making  it  to  the  sheriffs  office  to  be 
served,  a  spokeswoman  there  said. 

Courthouse  grumblings  portrayed  tbe 
summons  as  special  treatment.  Johnson  dis- 
agreed, sajring  it  is  not  uncommon  for  an  at- 
torney to  be  asked  to  bring  a  client  in  in- 
stead of  the  sheriffs  department  being  or- 
dered to  serve  an  arrest  warrant. 

The  next  thing  that  came  about  was 
that  after  that,  the  very  next  day,  this 
same  pip-squeak  county  Judge,  a  Re- 
publican at  that— and  partlssji.  highly 
partisan  and  bitterly  so— Issues  a  gag 
nile.  Can  you  imagine,  a  gag  rule? 
However,  it  is  so  flaky  that  I  am  going 
to  place  it  in  the  Record  on  the  next 
occasion  to  show  how  I— even  though  I 
am  not  practicing  law  now— can  prove 
that  it  is  defective  even  in  its  poor  con- 
struction. 
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Perhaps  I  will  have  to  remind  them 
again  as  I  did  one  Federal  Judge  some 
few  years  ago,  in  fact,  about  16  years 
ago,  that  here  are  constitutional  im- 
munities and  protections  for  the  very 
purpose  of  preserving  the  freedom  to 
speak  forth  of  a  duly  elected  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  re- 
flected In  article  I,  section  6,  of  the 
Constitution. 

That.  I  feel,  is  the  least  that  I  can  do 
in  defense  of  the  immunities,  the  con- 
stitutional immunities,  of  the  House 
and  my  own  honor. 


METTERNICH.         CASTLEREAOH. 
SECORD  AND  NORTH:  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION  PAII£   AT   HIS- 
TORY AS  WELL  AS  POLITICS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  IxachI  Is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker^  in 
one  of  the  profotmdest  unauthorized 
bluffs  in  diplomatic  history.  Lord 
Castlereagh.  representing  Oreat  Brit- 
ain, in  1815  secretly  pledged  British  re- 
entry into  a  continental  conflict  if  the 
parties  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
faUed  to  reach  a  geopolitical  settle- 
ment. Fortunately,  his  bluff  worked 
and  he  never  had  to  test  the  mettle  of 
his  diplomatic  authority— either  with 
a  Prime  Minister  and  Cabinet  tmaware 
of  his  strategic  commltmrat  or  with  a 
British  public,  worn  down  from  dec- 
ades of  Napoleonic  adventurism. 

Late  last  week  In  the  most  extraordi- 
nary revelation  of  the  Irangate  probe, 
it  was  revealed  that  a  private  citizen— 
General  Secord— in  the  presence  of  a 
high-ranking  NSC  offtelal-OUv» 
North— pledged  to  Iranian  representa- 
tives that  the  United  States  would 
help  depose  Iraq's  President  Saddam 
Hussein  and  go  to  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union  if  it  invaded  Iran.  What  began 
as  a  soap  opera— an  Emperor's  clothes 
dilemma— has  turned  into  a  full- 
fledged  constitutional  confrontation. 
Instead  of  being  guilty  of  shnply 
stretching  the  law  and  ignoring 
common  sense  through  an  arms-f  or- 
hostages  exchange,  the  adminlstratlcm 
appears  in  its  quasi-privatized  diplo- 
macy to  have  pledged  to  Intervoie  on 
the  Iranian  side  in  the  ongohig  gulf 
war  and  hinted  at  an  alliance  amunlt- 
ting  American  forces  in  the  event  of  a 
Soviet  invasion  of  Iran.  These  pledges 
are  of  a  type  and  warmaking  nature 
reserved  to  Congress  in  article  I  of  the 
Constitution. 

Complicating  the  constitutional  un- 
seemliness of  the  issue,  they  appear, 
according  to  sworn  testimony,  to  be 
driven  in  a  timing  sense  by  concern  for 
affecting  the  outcome  of  an  American 
election.  An  arms-for-hostage  ex- 
change apparently  deteriorated  to  a 
war-for-hostage  promise,  as  long  ss 
the  Ayatollah's  henchmen  kept  their 
side  of  the  bargain  before  an  election. 
If,  as  in  the  British  Parliament, 
there  were  such  procedures  as  "no 
confideisce"  motions  that  could  be  in- 
troduced before  this  body,  this 
member  of  the  President's  party  would 
be  hard  pressed  not  to  support  the  op- 
position. Not  only  has  the  admlnlstra- 
Uon  flaunted  the  law  in  its  poUdes  in 
Iran  and  Central  America,  It  is  violar 
tlve  of  the  ulUmate  conservative  hy- 
pocrisy: strict  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

In  designing  a  system  of  government 
where  authority  would  be  bifurcated, 
where  consent  of  the  governed  could 
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perpetually  be  matntalnnd.  there  le  no 
poliit  upon  which  our  Poundtnc  ¥%r 
then  were  elefer  no  Eaeeutiye  hM 
the  light  to  eommlt  UA  dttena  to 
wsr  or  to  enter  Into  entencllnc  elli- 
•Doee.  esoept  In  conf  onnlty  with  law 
•ad  the  OoiMtttutlon.  If  th%  ^dmlnls- 
tratlan  le  to  be  put  beck  tocether.  the 
prlratlMtlon  of  dlpkwnany  muct  be 
■topped,  and  aneglance  to  law,  even  if 
unoomf ortable.  reeetabUehed.  Oeneral 
Seoord  le  no  Caetlereach:  Oliver 
North,  no  Mettemleh:  the  United 
Statee  of  America,  no  Auetro-Hungarl- 
an  empire. 


WHO  ARK  THX  CONTRAS? 
FOUNDING  PATHKRS  OR 
THUGS? 

The  8FKAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevlouB  order  of  the  Houee.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arfcaneai  Ofr.  Auzam- 
aaa]  la  reoofnted  for  M  mlnutee. 

Mr.  ALKZANDKR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
eadi  Monday,  durinc  thk  year  of  the 
Bloentennlal  of  the  JJB,  Conetltutlon. 
the  Weehlngton  Poet  le  publiahinc  a 
9eelal  eeriee  on  the  debatee  and  pro- 
poaala  which  wrought  our  Ccmetltu- 
tlon.  A  atudy  of  thie  history  can  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  quality,  wladom.  and 
moral  fiber  of  our  Pounding  Pathert. 

In  recent  yean  Preeident  Reagan 
and  his  administration  have  compared 
a  motley  band  of  Nlcaraguan  guerrilla 
tighten  to  the  Pounding  Pkthen  of 
our  Natkm.  Whfle  there  has  been 
some  recent  improvement  in  their  ci- 
vilian leadership,  the  Nlcaraguan 
oounter-revolutionsiies  remain  a  band 
of  opportunists  who  are  ravaging,  pil- 
laging, and  idundertng  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  at  the  expense  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers,  who  are  paying  the 
UUs  to  support  Mr.  Reagan's  war. 

A  little  less  than  a  m<mth  from 
today  we  will  celebrate  the  211th  Anni- 
versary of  one  of  the  most  important 
dates  in  our  Nation's  history.  Inde- 
pendence Day.  One  of  the  landmark 
dates  In  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  Fourth  of  July.  It  was  on  this 
date  in  1776  that  a  small  band  of  cou- 
rageous leaden  declared  themselves 
for  Independenor,  llbertr.  democracy; 
and  freely  choeen.  self-government. 

The  Ihiglish  king  and  Parliament  re- 
fused to  reoognlae  the  right  of  colonies 
to  declare  themselves  free  from  op- 
presslon.  Shortly  after  that  historic 
Fourth  of  July  red-coated  British  sol- 
dlen  fired  the  first  shots  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  With  those  bullets  the 
Independent  nation  of  the  United 
States  of  America  began  to  be  forged 
on  the  anvfl  of  freedom. 

During  the  jrean  of  war  that  fol- 
lowed families  voluntarily  gave  their 
fwtunee  large  and  small— and  men 
voluntarily  gave  their  lives  for  free- 
dom, liberty  and  democracy. 

The  names  of  our  Poimdlng  Pathen 
have  rung  down  the  oorrldon  of  our 
history.  Those  of  thousands  of  other 


men.  women,  and  children  whose  sacri- 
fices are  not  so  well  documented  are 
less  weD  known  to  us.  But,  they  gave 
us  the  beginning  of  more  than  two 
centuries  of  independence,  freedom, 
and  democracy.  Theee  brave  people,  in 
many  oases,  voluntarily  gave  every- 
thing but  their  honor  and  their  love  of 
freedom.  It  is  to  theee.  our  splritval 
and  political  ancestors,  that  this  ad- 
ministration compares  the  Nlcaraguan 
Contras. 

The  Sandlnista  government  is 
counter  to  most  values  embodied  In 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
our  Constitution.  The  Sandinistas  are 
often  characterised  as  repressive 
Marxist  ideology. 

To  fight  this  Sandlnista  machine, 
with  which  it  continues  to  maintain 
diplomatic  relations,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  initiated  and  spon- 
sored a  bought  and  paid  for 
counterrevolutionary  force  known  as 
Contras.  They  are  trained,  equipped, 
and  sui>plied  by  U.S.  operatives.  The 
President  calls  them  freedom  fighters. 
Most  people  call  them  Contras.  Some 
aptly  label  them  Reaganlstas  because 
they  are  working  for  the  Yankee 
Dollar. 

The  administration  tells  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  Contras  will  win  the 
hearts  and  minds  and  support  of  the 
Nlcaraguan  people.  The  administra- 
tion impllee  that  under  the  Contra 
leadership  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
will  rise  up  an  fight  against  the  dicta- 
torial Sandlnista  government. 

What  do  these  Contras  do  to  win  the 
support  of  the  Nlcaraguan  people? 

When  volunteers  are  running  low, 
the  Contras  kidnap  youths  as  yotmg  as 
14.  These  youngsters,  including  some 
teenage  girls,  are  pressed  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Contras  military. 

This  repugnant  forced  recruitment 
is  one  of  the  practices  the  Contras 
have  promised  to  forego.  When  they 
are  caught  continuing  the  policy,  as 
they  recently  were  by  a  Newsweek  re- 
porting team.  Contra  leaden  describe 
the  kidnapping  as  "a  mistake".  But. 
they  can  offer  no  reason  for  failure  to 
discipline  the  kidnappers. 

If  the  Contras  don't  know  a  safe 
route  to  their  objective  they  force 
rural  farmen  to  lead  them  by  walking 
point.  If  land  mines  or  ambushes  are 
triggered,  it  is  these  so-called  volun- 
teer collabonton  who  are  the  first 
victims. 

Most  of  the  Nlcaraguan  people  are 
farmers.  Most  of  their  farms  are  so 
small  they  produce  littie  more  than 
enough  to  feed  the  families  that  spend 
their  lives  working  them. 

When  their  food  supplies  are  gone 
the  Contras  take  food  from  the  small 
farmen  along  their  march  route.  If 
they  have  not  already  run  out  of 
money,  the  Contras  may  offer  to  pay 
the  farm  family.  But,  that  is  littie 
comfort  to  their  victims. 


Very  likely  one  or  more  family  mem- 
ben  will  have  to  travel  many  miles- 
passing  other  farms  whose  food  sup- 
plies have  already  been  raided  by  Con- 
tras—to  find  chickens,  pigs  or  cattie  to 
replace  those  the  Contras  have  taken. 

And.  if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to 
get  home  with  the  replacements,  these 
farm  families  live  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  next  pasring  band  of  hungry 
Contras  will  llk^  eat  the  new  chick- 
ens, pigs,  and  cows. 

So  blatant  are  tiie  Contras  about 
these  practices,  they  continue  them 
even  when  accompanied  by  foreign 
news  teams.  I  insert  in  the  Racoao,  at 
the  end  of  this  speech,  a  copy  of  an  ar- 
ticle from  Newsweek  of  June  1.  titled 
"The  New  Contras?  Back  in  Battie. 
But  Losing  the  War  Prom  the  People's 
Hearts  and  Mhids." 

life  in  rural  Nicaragua  is  hanh.  The 
amenities  of  a  "good  life"— schools, 
electricity,  fresh  water  ssrstems,  health 
clinics— that  most  people  in  the  United 
States  take  for  granted  are  few.  The 
"good  life"  that  is  avaOable  has  been 
built  or  is  being  built  at  incredible  cost 
to  the  people  they  serve— frequently 
with  the  aid  of  foreign  volunteers. 

Because  foreign  voltmteen  are  unde- 
fended or  lightly  defended  they  are 
less  dangerous  targets  than  the  posts 
and  troops  of  the  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment. So.  to  flex  their  military  muscle 
and  demonstrate  their  fighting  skills 
the  Contras  attack  these  civil  works 
projects.  The  result  is  that  those  coun- 
try people  who  have  struggled  so  hard 
to  improve  their  lives,  are  robbed  of 
the  small  progress  they  have  made 
and  may  count  themselves  lucky  to 
live  through  the  Contn  attacks. 

So  shameful  and  public  has  been  the 
Contras  abuses  of  human  rights,  the 
Congress  funded  a  special  rebel 
human  rights  office  and  human  rights 
training  for  the  rebels. 

Even  with  the  prospect  that  the 
Congress,  finally,  will  be  shaken 
enough  to  refuse  to  continue  to  hand 
out  millions  of  dollars  for  their  sup- 
port if  they  do  not  clean  up  their  act. 
the  Contn  military  leaden  have  been 
resisting  coopention  with  their  own 
human  rights  organization.  I  Include  a 
copy  of  a  report  on  this  dispute  which 
was  published  on  June  2  in  the  New 
York  Times. 

Political  and  military  Ineptitude  are 
the  hallmark  of  the  Contras  perform- 
ance. With  their  kldnapings.  confisca- 
tion of  food,  and  attacks  on  the  civil 
works  the  people  have  built  or  are 
trying  to  build  for  themselves,  they  al- 
ienate the  very  Nicaraguans  who  must 
be  the  underpinning  of  a  victory 
against  the  Sandlnista  government. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  the  Contras  whom  Mr. 
Reagan  calls  freedom  f Ighten  like  our 
Pounding  Pathen  are  revaglng  Nicara- 
gua pillaging  and  plundering  the  very 
nation  Mr.  Resgan  says  they  wish  to 


liberate  from  the  SandlnisU  govern- 
ment. 

John  Adams  was  41  when  he  argued 
for,  helped  formulate,  and  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
served  as  Vice  President  and.  then,  as 
the  second  President  of  the  United 
States.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life, 
commenting  on  the  transf  onnation  of 
the  American  colonies  into  the  United 
States,  Adams  said: 

Tbe  Revoiutkn  wu  effected  before  the 
war  ooomMneed.  The  Revolution  was  in  the 
hearts  and  m'nds  of  the  people  *  *  *. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  will  experience  a  similar 
revolution  of  heart  and  mind  against 
the  Sandlnista  government.  It  is  equal- 
ly possible.  Indeed  it  is  probable,  that 
that  same  revolution  wiU  be  against 
the    brutal   and    inept    Contras   the 
United  States  has  bought  and  paid  for. 
To  compare  these  brutal,  inept,  mer- 
cenary Contras  to  the  Pounding  Fa- 
then  of  the  United  States,   as  Mr. 
Reagan  has,  demonstrates  a  shocking 
ignorance  of  American  history,  and  is 
a  shameful  betrayal  of  all  of  the  basic 
principles    which     have    made    the 
United  SUtes  the  homeland  of  liberty, 
democracy,     independence,     freedom 
and  self-government. 
News  articles  follow: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  2. 1B87] 
ComaA  laouixT  Imto  Abvsbb  Is  DisrunD 
ST  CoMMAinats 
(By  JsmcB  LeMoyne) 
TsoucioALrA.  Homnnus.  June  1.— A  sharp 
dispute  hss  liroken  out  between  Nlcsracusn 
rebel  mOltsry  commanders  and  their  own 
human  rlshta  orcanisatlon. 

The  commanders  tiave  charged  that  the 
human  rights  monitors,  most  of  whom  are 
ctvfllans,  have  "Interfered  with  tbe  military 
chain  of  command"  In  pursuing  reports  of 
abuses,  aooordlnt  to  two  senior  rebel  offi- 
cials. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  commanders  barred 
tlie  moDltots  from  entering  rebel  border 
i-»mp«,  aocordins  to  the  officials.  The  moni- 
tors have  replied  by  charging  that  the  mili- 
tary commanders  hamper  their  investlga- 
tions. 

The  dispute  Is  politically  charged  because 
the  United  States  Congress  appears  unlikely 
to  renew  financing  of  the  rebels,  who  are 
known  as  contras,  if  they  repeat  past 
human  rights  abuses  or  prove  unable  either 
to  maintain  a  worUng  rights  office  or  to 
punish  offenders. 

THB  TWO  SnMS  M^CT 

Both  sides  in  the  dispute  met  this  week  to 
try  to  resolve  their  differences,  but  there 
appears  to  be  little  trust  between  them. 

Rebel  civilian  officials  say  the  military 
commanders  consider  the  htmian  rl^ts  offi- 
cials to  be  a  threat  to  their  power  and  also 
fear  that  they  may  uncover  evidence  of 
abuses  the  rebels  have  denied  committing. 

"It's  very  uncomfortable  right  now,"  a 
senior  rebel  official  said. 

Charges  of  human  rights  abuses  by  the 
contras  were  so  frequent  in  past  years  that 
riminsB  approiirlBtrrI  t1  mllHtm  tn  rr»  nr  * 
spedal  rebel  human  rii^ts  office  last  year 
and  to  give  human  rights  training  to  ret>el 


have  blocked  righU  monitors  from  visiting 
prisoners  in  rebel  jails. 

The  commanders  have  also  complained 
that  the  human  rights  officials  tiave  unnec- 
essarily dug  into  the  past  In  investigating 
charges  that  rel>el  interogators  raped 
female  prisoners  four  years  ago  and.  more 
recently,  beat  other  prisoners.  There  is  a 
separate  case  in  which  a  rebel  unit  Is  l)e- 
Ueved  to  have  killed  dvUlaas  in  the  town  of 
Cuapa  in  Nicaragua  two  years  ago. 

The  human  rights  offldsls  have  also 
found  that  a  rebel  unit  kidnapped  four  teen- 
age girls  In  Nicaragua  last  month  and  took 
them  to  a  rebel  camp-  Two  of  the  girls  rela- 
tives among  the  oontras  who  took  them  into 
their  care.  According  to  two  rebel  officials, 
the  other  two  girts  were  assigned  to  live 
with  male  contn  combatants,  a  situation 
that  has  led  to  women  being  raped  in  the 
pest. 

The  two  women  were  released,  the  rebel 
officials  said,  when  a  human  rights  official 
i1fT"f~»««rf  they  be  allowed  to  return  to 
WcaragusL 

There  are  other  reliable  indlcatUns  of 
rebel  kidnappings  in  tbe  last  mimth. 

"It's  about  the  dumbest  thing  they  can 
do,"  said  a  diplomat  who  monitors  the 
rebels.  "They  have  been  told  repeatedly  to 
treat  dvOlans  with  respect  and  not  to 
Udiukp  people." 

SHOomro  moutaiii  at  issue 
Another  point  of  tension   between  the 
human  rights  office  and  contn  commanders 
has  lieen  the  twnning  of  shooting  incidents 
InvolvtDg  senior  rebel  commanders. 

In  one  Incident,  a  commander  who  shot 
and  killed  a  rebel  soldier  In  a  drunken  fight 
last  December  was  at  first  sentenced  to  a 
year  of  detention.  But  the  human  rights 
office  pressed  for  a  tougher  sentence  and 
the  commander.  EncamadOn  Baldivia  Cha- 
varria.  received  a  three-year  term. 

Rebel  military  commanders  then  let  Mr. 
Baldivia  leave  detoition  and  spend  most  of 
April  in  the  Honduran  town  of  Danli.  where 
he  lived  with  friends,  according  to  several 
rebel  officials. 

Another  deUcate  esse  now  facing  the 
rebels  is  the  Investigation  into  the  killing  by 
rebels  In  April  of  Benjamin  E.  Linder,  an 
American  volimteer  working  on  a  Sandlnista 
economic  development  project  in  northern 
Nicaragua.  Rebel  oonmianders  have  so  far 
not  permitted  their  human  rights  office  to 
investigate  the  case  thoroughly,  according 
to  rebel  officials. 


But  according  to  senior  rebel  officials  and 
diplomats,    contra    military    commanders 


[Prom  Newsweek.  June  1, 1M7] 

Tax  New  CoiraaAS? 

(By  Rod  Nordland) 
A  heavy  rain  blotted  out  the  sliver  of  new 
moon  ax>d  plunged  the  night  march  Into 
pitch  ilsrt^nrss  Deep  In  the  motmtains  of 
northern  Nicaragua,  we  groped  along  blind- 
ly, slipping  and  falling.  Each  of  us  held  onto 
the  bafkparl^  of  the  man  in  front  of  us— all 
60  of  us.  a  human  centipede  covered  In  mud. 
None  too  quietly,  we  passed  a  dosed-up 
shack  where  a  cook  fire  glowed  through 
cracks  In  the  walls.  Dogs  barited  and  the 
children  Inside  started  crying:  nervously,  a 
woman  — "g  to  them  to  still  their  fear.  The 
oontras  were  passing,  bringing  the  war  past 
the  door.  For  five  hours  we  sought  our 
ambush  site,  a  road  used  by  Sandlnista 
tnxKM,  until  Anally  we  all  flopped  down  in 
the  muck  of  a  cow  pasture— hopelessly  lost 
The  officers  berated  our  guide,  a  local  peas- 
ant they  had  strong-armed  into  showing  us 
the  way.  But  they,  too,  settled  In,  netfeetlng 
to  post  sentries  or  even  send  out  a  rear 


guard.  Sooo  msny  of  the  men  were  gahbhig 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  intfansgns  Tbey 
struck  ■«««fa»*«—  lit  flashUgfats.  Tbe  three 
gills  tbey  brought  along  began  giggling  un- 
contndlably,  as  one  of  tbem  pondered  akrad 
whldi  man  she  would  sleep  wtth  thst  night. 
To  no  avaU.  the  offleers  pleaded  for  a  blacfc- 
out  and  sOenoe.  We  spent  tbe  night  like 
that,  near  a  place  called  n  Bote.  We  were 
more  like  rabble  on  the  loose  than  a  guerril- 
la army  the  enemy  country. 

These  were  the  "new  oootras."  Their  wsr 
wss  on  agatai,  kick-started  by  the  $100  mil- 
lion  in  aid  finally  reaching  tbe  troops,  msny 
of  them  trained— legally,  now— by  UA  ad- 
viaos.  After  months,  even  years  of  idleness 
In  Honduran  camps,  they  were  eager  to 
prove  themselves  with  an  all-out  spring  of- 
fensive. The  stskec  the  next  round  of 
money  from  a  skeptical  Congress.  That's 
why,  for  the  first  time  in  five  years,  tbe 
high  coounand  of  the  contras'  mam  group, 
the  Nlcaraguan  Democratic  Front  (PDN), 
agreed  to  let  two  Asaertcan  journalists  ao- 
oompany  their  forces  de9  biside  Nicaragua 
for  an  up«lose  look  at  thdr  war.  And  it  is 
why.  when  we  flMlly  reached  Msnsgua.  the 
Bandinlirtnf  took  us  right  back  out— to  see 
the  same  war  from  their  side  of  the  Mnes. 

For  nearly  a  month.  Nbwswok  photogrsr 
pher  BUI  OentOe  and  I  slogged  up  rtvers. 
climbed  mftuntf*^^  and  clawed  through  jun- 
gles with  the  FDN's  Nicarao  Regkmal  Cobb- 
mando.  During  the  drou^ts  of  April  and 
the  rains  of  May.  through  parte  of  three 
provinces  in  northern  Nicaragua,  we  shared 
with  them  the  ordeals  of  the  march.  In  the 
first  days  bef ««  we  reached  that  soggy  pas- 
ture  nearly  100  miles  from  the  Honduran 
border,    these    contras    were    liiuiiisslw. 
AmArirm  offidals  who  briefed  us  In  Central 
ArnrH^  befcnv  we  left  said  the  contns 
showed  promise  <hi  three  critical  fronts:  es- 
tablishing themselves  permanently  in  Nlear 
ragua,  taking  the  war  to  the  Sandinistas  by 
attTT^xg    military    targete    and,    perhaps 
most  important  of  all.  winning  over  the  Nlc- 
araguan peasant  majority.  As  we  soon  saw, 
they  really  were  inside  the  country  In  un- 
taecedented  numbers,  perhaps  as  many  as 
10,000;  their  m(»ale  seemed  high,  their  new 
^f|/*P»f*»  burst  with  up-to-date  matSrid. 
the  »M«»  droned  with  the  motors  of  C-47 
cargo  planes  dropping  ammo  to  them,  cour- 
tesy of  the  CIA.  ,   .  ^     ..    ^ 
They   also   seemed  single-minded   about 
thdr  cause,  at  least  at  first.  One  day.  after  a 
week  In-country,  the  march  began  at  S  ajn. 
The  men  waded  a  mile  up  the  bed  of  a 
chilly,   hip-deep  stream,   then  cUmbed  a 
nearly  vertical  trafl  into  the  furnace  of  tbe 
Juntfe  day.  Just  ahead  of  me  in  the  oolunm 
was  a  contra.  30  years  old  going  on  50. 
stooped  under  the  100  pounds  of  a  mortar 
tube  and  a  pack  full  of  shells.  Before  the 
war  he  had  been  a  peasant,  a  campeslno. 
like  most  low-ranking  contras.  Here  he  was: 
sweat  pouring  off  his  brow  and  thick  neck, 
groaning  as  he  hltftMtepped  over  a  fallen 
tree.  Only  a  believer  could  work  so  hard,  it 
aeemed.  The  contras  all  pick  a  pseudooym.  a 
nom  de  guerre,  and  use  it  to  the  esdurtong 
their  teal  names.   This  one   had  chosen 
"Ronald  Reagan."  after  he  heard  the  presi- 
dent's famous  remarks.  "I'm  a  contra,  too." 
He  had  one  more  bullet  wound  than  his 
iisiiifsskf  and  many  fewer  teeth. 

They  started  off  armed  with  an  Infectious 
■elf-oonfldence.  Tbe  commander  of  the  IBO- 
ip»n  task  force  that  led  us  in.  a  38-year-<dd 
former  student  leader  who  calls  himself 
Attila.  boasted  that  they  would  win  this 
year— a  common  contn  refrain.  Along  the 
path,  we  ran  Into  ToAa  one  of  the  most 
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•t  the  bMd  e(  1 JN  BMB.  He  nid  tbay  had 
JiMt  ipant  four  imbUm  In  Um  field,  fought 
M  MHHMiiMili  and  bMO  rMuppUml  IS 
MaM  by  airftoiM  tram  Um  mr-Mllod  C- 
4'h.  Hit  CMualtlM.  IM  MM:  nliM  dood.  13 


"U  «•  «Mi  do  our 
Um  WW  In  Wliblnftoo  for  aor*  akL  Tlili 
wor  li  mneb  wwlw  Jurt  put  on  ■mtwioh  all 
Um  tlBM.  If  old  li  r«Mwod,  wo  eon  win  by 


MOTTO  fllUll 


Attn*  and  hla  Itoutmaiit.  Black  BmI*.  bad 
■at  out  fnot  tlM  eootrao'  naw  Itevard  Oom- 
BMBd  Foat,  SI  mUaa  Into  Rlearacua  ai  th« 
crov  fUM.  with  oioar  ontatK  to  join  otber 
I  for  an  attaek  on  tba  Bandlnlata  artll- 
Mar  8aa  JoM  da  Bocay  (map). 
Attlla  avan  bad  ooplaa  of  VA.  aerial  reeon- 
napa  abowtns  Saodlnlata  poal- 
In  Mieb  datall  that  the  hrratlim  of 
'  latrine  waa  aotad.  On  a  portaMa  Dato- 
tak  eoaapotar.  the  radloaaan  deeoded  bmo- 
naee  fnan  hexIqiMitiiri  "All  unite  bead 
toarard  your  eertgnert  objecttvae  with  all  due 
Vaad."  But  the  Banrtlnlarae  bad  relnforoad 
Wux  Joa*.  «a  leamad,  to  we  would  attack 
the  Waalala  turaoff  tnetead  Later,  there 
ware  too  many  Bandlnleta  patrol*  on  that 
road.  BO  offloan  decided  without  ordere  to 
the  San  Joe*  road  liwtead.  We 
for  that  objeethre  with  Black  Bede 
60  men.  until  we  booed  down  at  the 
■n  route,  at  Santa  Maria  de  Cua. 
we  lay  In  «»■>■'-'«  naar  an  unauepectinc  San- 
dtadBta  unit,  much  analler  than  ours— but 
never  attacked.  "Our  goal  la  to  reach  the  ob- 
jecUre."  Black  Bacle  explained.  "Not  to 
ncht  aloiw  the  way." 

TiMy  did  have  their  moaaenta.  The  beat 
waa  at  the  AtapaUto  rldie  In  JInoteca  Prov- 
Inee.  Attlla  the  contra  waa  In  command, 
with  the  Sandlnlataa'  Juan  Pablo  Umanaor 
battalion  hot  on  our  trail:  the  day  before 
they  had  vottad  us  aa  we  lingered  at  a  peaa- 
ant's  houee.  eating,  deeptte  wamlnga  the 
enemy  waa  near.  The  ellmb  up  the  ridge  waa 
kmg.  ateep  and  hot:  at  the  creat.  we  threw 
oureehrea  down  to  reet — bunching  upagalnat 
orden.  in  the  camaraderie  of  the  shade. 
Tbal  gave  Attlla  an  Idea.  At  that  ipot.  an 
oftleer  called  Nagarote  carefully  burled  a 
aertea  of  granadea  tied  to  a  cortf— a  trick  re- 
cently taught  him  by  X3&.  Army  Rangers  In 
Florida,  be  HkL  A  contra  hid  behind  a  tree 
with  the  cord,  and  when  HandlnlaU  troops 
created  the  ridge  top.  the  oontras  tripped 
the  booby  trap.  Then  from  higher  ground, 
eontra  officer  CallJOn  and  a  team  of  M 
opened  Are  with  their  AK-47  automatic 
rlflea:  later  he  said  10  Sandinistas  had  died, 
although  no  one  stayed  around  to  Inqwct 
the  rasiMltles  "Tou  should  have  seen  the 
Uttle  animals."  CalejOn  gloated.  "aU 
bunched  up  like  that." 

Perhaps  from  frustration  as  much  as  fa- 
tigue, the  march  corroded  both  dtedpllne 
and  comradeahip.  The  quest  for  food  out- 
weighted  any  hunger  for  combat.  Every 
oampeetno  hut  became  a  target.  Often  other 
contra  nntta  had  cleaned  out  houses  before 
we  got  to  them.  There  were  no  eggs,  becauae 
the  bene  had  become  contra  fryers:  no  milk, 
becauae  the  cows  had  beeonM  eontra  beef. 
Frequently  there  weren't  even  beans.  The 
oontras  made  a  show  of  paying  for  theae 
thlngi  when  they  took  them,  but  that  was 
little  solace.  "There's  nowhere  around  here 
to  buy  anothCT  snlmal."  said  one  woman 
after  the  contras  bought  her  last  hen.  The 
neareat  road  was  at  least  M  miles,  a  ouuket 
even  farther.  And  aa  the  men  in  Black 
Bight's  column  grew  hungrier,  fewer  both- 


ered with  the  nicety  of  payment — eeperliHy 
after  they  loot  wads  of  their  food  money 
gambling.  "Why  not  make  bm  a  gift  of  this 
ehickanf"  one  would  ask.  No  one  ever  re- 
fused. Frightened  peasants  become  instant, 
if  taaaporary.  "ooUaborators"  when  scores  of 
heavily  armed,  hungry  men  drop  in  for 
taeatfest  Than  is  no  overt  ooerclon:  the 
physical  appearance  of  the  contras  is  usual- 
ly sufficient.  Many  of  the  men  have  skulls 
and  crombones  tattooed  on  their  arms  or 
painted  on  their  shirts,  or  boast  naoMs  like 
"Bzteimlnatar"  and  "Dragon." 

Hard  praaaed  by  Hanrttniataa  on  the  hunt, 
the  oontras  alao  forced  campealnoa  to  aoout 
for  tham  and.  worae,  to  walk  on  their  point 
(the  first  man  in  the  column)  to  make  aure 
we  weren't  falling  into  a  trap.  They  bragged 
that  thaae  men  were  their  collaborators,  but 
when  we  talked  to  them  privately  it  was 
clear  they  felt  more  like  human  mine  detec- 
tora.  They  were,  however,  the  secret  to  how 
we  repeatedly  managed  to  evade  our  Sandl- 
niata  pursuers  in  the  tangle  of  densely  jun- 
gled  moimtalns  and  Isolated  farmsteads  in 
the  provinces  of  JInotega,  Zelaya  Norte  and 
Matagalpa 

The  contras  were  great  at  retreating;  at- 
tacks, they  never  quite  managed.  One  after 
another,  we  abandoned  targets  aaalgned  ua 
by  the  high  command.  "I'm  aorry  you 
cannot  stay  loager,"  aald  Black  Eagle  as  we 
prepared  to  leave  following  the  debacle  of 
the  pasture.  "I'm  sure  that  In  time  you 
would  see  a  great  auoceaa."  He  aeemed  re- 
lieved to  have  ua  ga 

For  a  country  at  war,  Nicaragua  ta  not 
hard  to  travel  In.  Leaving  the  contras,  we 
aneaked  acrom  Sandlniata  linea  and  found  a 
truck  to  take  ua  to  Managua  There  govern- 
ment offldala  made  us  a  bold  offer  We 
could  return  to  the  aame  region  In  the  com- 
pany of  their  foroea,  and  aee  "the  other  side 
of  the  coin."  By  air,  truck  and  on  foot,  we 
apent  another  week  arlth  Sandlnista  troops, 
crlaacroaalng  our  routes  of  the  month 
before. 

Our  return  to  the  area  around  San  Joae  de 
Bocay  came  inalde  one  of  the  Soviet-made 
Ml-17  heUcopter  gunahips.  bristling  with 
the  rocket  poda  and  machine  guns  we  had 
apent  ao  much  time  hiding  from  only  two 
weeks  before.  At  the  Sandinistas'  command 
post  alons  the  Rio  Bocsy,  helicopters  and 
big  Soviet  trucks,  transport  planes  and  jeeps 
came  and  left  all  day  In  fury  of  dust.  A 
counteroffenalve  was  on.  aimed  at  wiping 
out  the  bases  we  had  Just  visited. 

The  main  target  was  San  Andres  de 
Bocay.  on  the  Honduran  side  of  the  border 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Coco  and  Bocay 
rivers.  Around  a  small  landing  atrip  there. 
the  contraa  were  dug  in  on  ateep  hills  with 
antiaircraft  guna  and  mortars— a  complex  of 
campa  they  dubbed  Star  Base.  For  38  miles 
south  along  the  Bocay,  inalde  Nicaragua, 
they  had  established  an  overland  supply 
line  to  their  Forward  Command  Post  some 
30  mllee  farther  on.  This  encampment,  with 
hundreds  of  troops  and  a  heUcopter  landing 
sooe  (12).  was  to  be  the  new,  In-country 
nerve  center  of  the  war.  The  overland  lines, 
then,  were  vital— the  small  LZ  could  not 
handle  the  volume  of  supplies  needed  for  a 
malor  offensive. 

The  Handinlstas  called  their  counteroffen- 
slve  the  biggest  of  the  war— and  the  abort- 
eat  On  May  10  they  landed  five  battallona 
by  helicopter  near  Amaka,  and  fought  their 
way  down  the  Rio  Bocay  to  the  Honduran 
bonier.  The  next  day,  under  withering  fire, 
they  waded  acrom  the  Rio  Coco  Into  Hondu- 
ras, snd  quickly  took  the  Star  Base  hilltops 
at  San  Andrea,   thus  cutting   the  supply 


route.  The  eoittras  "dont  have  any  balls." 
aaM  Manuel  Antonio,  a  30-year-old  aoldler 
wounded  In  a  grenade  blast  in  the  fighting. 
"Moat  of  them  juat  run."  U.  CoL  Manuel 
Salvatlerra.  commander  of  the  operation 
and  head  of  the  Sandlnlataa'  Sixth  Military 
Region,  made  no  apologlea  for  attacking  a 
contra  baae  in  Honduran  territory:  "With- 
out their  aanctuarlea  in  Honduraa,  they 
oouldnt  exist." 

Byea  of  death:  When  the  Sandlnlataa  fkw 
ua  along  the  river,  aklrtlng  the  treetopa.  the 
troopa  below  were  now  all  SandiniataB,  al- 
though from  deeper  Inalde  Honduraa,  the 
contraa  ahelled  the  landing  aone  where  we 
set  down.  At  Amaka,  the  bodies  of  two  con- 
traa lay  on  the  river  banlL  We  recognised 
both  of  them  from  our  time  with  the  TOH 
at  the  Forward  Command  Post:  eyes  vrlde 
open  in  death,  both  had  been  ahot  aeveral 
timea.  The  oootraa  later  aald  their  defeat  in 
the  region  waa  unimportant:  that  they  had 
never  Intended  that  command  poat  aa  a  per- 
manent base.  Theirs  is  a  guerrilla  war,  they 
insisted,  and  the  idea  is  not  to  defend  terri- 
tory but  to  evade  the  enemy,  develop  local 
support,  choose  the  moment  to  attack. 

The  greater  aggreaslveness  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas may  explain  one  anomaly  of  the  war. 
Moat  guerrilla  armlea  In  inflict  far  more  cas- 
ualties than  they  suffer,  since  they  have  the 
advantages  of  terrain  and  surprise.  Tet  FDN 
guerrillas  and  Sandlnista  troopa,  according 
to  the  lateat  VS.  intelligence  estimatea, 
suffer  roughly  equal  kill  ratios.  The  contraa 
aeem  reluctant  to  follow  VS.  offldala' 
advice  to  confront  the  regular  Sandlniata 
military,  instead  of  concentrating  on  more 
lightly  armed  civilian  militias  and  undefend- 
ed targets.  The  two  fire  fights  we  experi- 
enced in  all  our  time  with  the  contras  were 
both  defensive  maneuvers.  By  contrast,  the 
Sandlnista  unit  we  accompanied,  the  SlmOn 
Bolivar  Battalion,  found  contras  and  fought 
after  only  two  days.  The  30-man  "company" 
we  marched  with  near  £3  Bote  learned  from 
peaaants  that  ISO  contraa  were  aomewhere 
behind  us:  they  Immediately  turned  around 
and  went  lookhig  for  them.  Another  of  the 
battaUon'a  companies  found  them  first. 

The  conduct  of  the  Sandinistas  made  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  oontras.  Their  dis- 
cipline held  firm  after  many  months  in  the 
Isabella  Mountains — even  though  the  SlmOn 
Bolivar  Battalion  waa  made  up  moatly  of 
draftees  on  two-year  tours  of  duty.  Many 
told  us  they  hadn't  seen  a  paved  road  or  had 
a  cold  drink  In  IB  months  of  steady  action. 
Where  it  had  taken  a  otere  three  weeks  for 
the  oontras  we  accompanied  In  the  same 
mountains  to  turn  Into  an  unruly  scourge, 
Sandlnista  troops  on  the  march  never  even 
stopped  at  a  peasant's  house,  except  with 
permission  from  an  officer— and  then  only 
to  wait  outside  for  drinking  water.  With 
ground  resupply  readily  available,  they 
seldom  ate  anything  they  weren't  carrying, 
mostly  Hungarian  canned  rations  and  Rus- 
sian rice.  When  they  did  requisition  food, 
the  campeslnos  told  us,  they  always  paid. 

We  never  saw  the  Sandlnlataa  tmpreaa 
campealnoa  as  guides  or  make  them  walk  in 
front  of  the  troopa.  Peaaants  we  talked  to 
from  both  sides  all  agreed  that  only  oontras 
do  that.  "Of  course  none  of  us  arsnts  to  do 
this— everyone  blamea  us,"  one  of  our  guides 
with  the  contras  had  confided.  "If  you're 
successful,  well  t>e  blamed  by  the  oompas 
[Sandinistas].  U  you  fall.  we'U  be  blamed  by 
the  contras.  What  can  we  do?" 

The  Independent-minded  campeslnos  of 
the  motmtalns  are  natural  enemies  of  the 
Sandinistas.  Frequently,  whether  we  arrived 
with    contras    or    Handiniatas.    they    com- 


plained about  the  government's  aodallst 
agrarian  polldea.  They  have  been  hurt 
badly  by  the  falling  economy— something 
moat  blame  on  the  Sandinistas,  not  on  the 
war.  But  the  contras  seen  unable  to  exploit 
this.  While  still  on  patrol  with  them,  we  ar- 
rived one  day  at  the  hut  of  a  caraiwsino  the 
contras  called  Obedlente.  Here  was  a  disaf- 
fected peasant  If  ever  there  waa  one.  On  hla 
tiny  farm.  Obedlente  produoea  just  enough 
f oodatuff  to  eat.  plus  coffee  to  sell.  But,  he 
said,  the  1,400  pounds  he  picked  this  year 
will  fetch  only  about  $70  at  government- 
fixed  prices  In  the  state  markets— the  only 
place  he  la  allowed  to  sell.  "I  blame  the 
state,"  he  said.  "Before  (the  revolution],  we 
were  poor,  but  we  had  enough."  Hla  whole 
family,  from  two-year  old  Mart  up.  ia  afflict- 
ed by  mountain  leprosy,  but  it  ia  two  or 
three  days'  walk  to  a  dlnlc  Schools  and 
markets  are  just  as  far. 


STAKDiKG  oaoxas 
Consider  what  our  group  of  contraa  did. 
then,  to  cement  Obedlente'a  loyalty.  We  ate 
his  chickens,  beana,  tortillas,  bananas,  plan- 
tsins.  cassava,  grapefruits  and  agreed  with 
him  that  it  eras  a  pity  other  contras  had  al- 
ready eaten  the  eligible  pigs.  We  slept  in  his 
yard,  despite  standing  orders  to  camp  away 
from  homes  lest  civilians  are  killed  In  an 
attack.  We  sent  him  out  to  acout  the  hills 
for  Sandinistas  at  night,  and  before  dawn 
we  walked  him  out  on  the  point.  His  wife 
watched  gravely:  an  eloquent  glance  paaaed 
betareen  them,  but  neither  said  anything. 
Small  wonder  that,  taken  aside,  neither  he 
nor  his  wUe  would  speak  against  the  Sandl- 
nista troops  who  come  through.  The  oompas 
speak  aoftly,  they  said;  they  ask  a  lot  of 
questions,  and  give  political  talks,  but  nor- 
mally ask  only  for  coffee. 

The  next  day  Obedlente  guided  us  as  far 
as  the  home  of  another  peasant,  two  moun- 
tains away.  This  waa  El  Conejo,  a  60-year- 
old  whoae  contra-issued  pseudonym  means 
"the  Rabbit."  His  whole  family  was  para- 
lysed by  our  arrival,  except  one  terrified 
woman  who  ground  commeal  for  us  so  as- 
siduously that  she  Ignored  her  baby  crying 
for  attention.  A  contra  officer  named  Mer- 
cenario,  the  head  of  our  advance  guard, 
asked  the  old  man  to  take  over  as  guide.  Dif- 
fidently, he  relied  that  he  already  had  three 
aons  in  the  FDN.  Mercenario  wasn't  im- 
pressed. Then  El  Conejo  mentioned  that  ar- 
thritis in  hla  knee  that  has  been  making 
him  limp.  No  matter.  For  the  rest  of  the 
dsy.  the  Rabbit  had  to  hobble  along  In  front 
of  us  on  the  punishing  mountain  trails:  "  A 
volunteer,"  as  the  contras'  "htmian-rights 
delegate."  Ocho  Clllndros,  put  it.  "in  the 
service  of  liberty  and  democracy." 

At  least  one  of  the  contras  we  met  was  no 
voltwteer.  He  was  a  U-year-old  boy  from 
the  ranks  of  another  group  of  contraa  en- 
countered along  our  route;  he  gave  himaelf 
the  name  "Lonesome."  He  was  dressed  in 
new  U.S.  fatigues,  too  baggy  for  his  narrow 
shoulders,  and  the  OI  jungle  boots  on  his 
feet  were  so  big  they  looked  like  down 
shoes.  It  was  mealtime,  but  Lonesome  sat 
apart  from  the  others  In  a  funk.  He  said  he 
had  been  picking  coffee  for  a  neighbor 
three  months  ago  in  Matagalpa  Provinoe 
when  a  c^l"*""  of  contras  came  through 
and  abducted  him.  Later,  Ngwiwggg  inter- 
viewed his  f amilr.  they  confirmed  that  their 
son  had  been  kidnapped  with  30  other  com- 
peslnos.  some  of  whom  managed  to  escape. 
"All  the  treea  in  my  backyard  have  died 
since  he  was  taken  away,"  his  mother  said, 
in  tears.  "Where  is  he?"  Loneeome  was  their 
pride,  the  only  one  in  the  family  who  had 
learned  to  read  and  write.  His  family  had 


been  given  a  plot  of  land  by  the  Sandlnlataa 
after  their  victory.  "How  could  they  want  to 
destroy  the  revolution,"  she  wondered, 
"when  it  haa  helped  ua  and  ao  many  other 
people? 

We  picked  ouraelvea  up  from  that  muddy 
pasture  at  4:30  ajn.  and  followed  the  con- 
tras to  a  safer  hiding  place,  burrowing  into 
the  undergroarth  hl^  on  a  hill.  The  San 
Jose  road  was  still  a  long  day's  march  away. 
All  the  giggle  was  gone  out  of  both  men  and 
girls  by  then,  snd  the  heat  soon  frayed  tem- 
pers. Nagarote  and  Ocho  Cilindroa  quar- 
reled bitterly  over  how  to  share  the  last  jar 
of  honey  they  had  just  found  in  a  peasant's 
shack.  We  told  Black  Eagle  we  wanted  to 
take  our  leave,  and  he  consented  readily. 
"Anyway,  I  have  dedded  not  to  attadt  the 
road.  The  runners  tell  us  the  [Sandinistas] 
have  reinforced  it  in  great  numbers.  Well 
find  another  target."  Before  I  left,  they  all 
asked  for  gifts:  Black  Eagle  wanted  my  can- 
teen. I  gave  it  to  him  with  a  smfle,  despite 
the  thirsty  march  that  lay  ahead. 

Of  course,  that  made  me  about  as  much  of 
a  "collaborator"  as  most  of  the  campeslnos 
we'd  met.  In  the  battle  for  hearts  and 
minds,  the  contras  are  still  the  losers.  If 
they  can't  win  that  battle,  they  can  hardly 
hope  to  win  the  war.  especially  against  a 
more  capable  and  powerful  foe.  A  guerrilla 
war  is  a  political  struggle  more  than  a  mili- 
tary one.  The  Sandinistas,  who  came  down 
from  the  mountains  themselves,  understand 
that.  The  contras,  it  seems,  do  not. 

With  help  from  local  campeslnos,  we 
found  our  way  to  the  village  of  Los  Cedros, 
and  late  at  night  sought  out  the  house  of 
Dan  Fernando.  We  heard  he  had  a  car  we 
might  use  to  get  out  of  this  sone,  normally 
closed  to  journalists  by  the  Sandlnista  mili- 
tary. "Once,  I  had  a  car,"  he  admitted,  eying 
the  mud  on  our  jeans,  the  sweat  stains  on 
our  shirts.  Then  came  the  revolution,  the 
war.  the  wrecked  economy.  "One  by  one  I 
sold  everything.  The  last  to  go  was  my  car." 
We  expected  Don  Fenumdo,  a  relatively  big 
landholder,  to  be  anti-Sandlnlsta,  but  he 
never  told  us  his  own  politics.  "Blister,  the 
war  is  not  good  for  anyone.  Look  around, 
there  are  no  young  men.  The  Sandinistas 
draft  them:  the  contras  kidnap  them.  Both 
sides  have  killed  innocent  people.  Maybe 
you  could  say  half  support  each  side,  but 
there  are  many  who  are  very  strong  for  the 
Sandinistas,  very  stronr  people  who  never 
had  anything  before  the  revolution." 

As  we  walked  off  in  the  half-Usht  before 
dawn,  Don  Fernando  came  after  us.  "One 
last  question, "  he  caUed.  "Will  the  United 
SUtes  really  Invade  Nicaragua?"  Most  of 
the  contras  we  met  had  fervently  hoped  so: 
most  Sandlnlstss  fervently  believed  so.  I 
said  I  doubted  it.  "Mister,  if  the  war  Just 
drags  on  like  this,  soon  it  will  degenerate 
into  banditry."  Mister,  it  already  has. 
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Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDi».  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado,  a  pro- 
apectlve  recent  candidate  for  Pregldent 
of  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentlenaan  for  yielding. 

Bdr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  taking 
this  time,  because  I  really  think  that 
as  people  watch  the  Irangate  hearings 
that  it  is  a  little  hard  to  understand 
what  is  going  on,  and  the  more  you 


watch   it.   the   more   frightened   you 
really  get. 

I  mean,  here  we  are  in  the  200th  an- 
niversary year  of  the  Constitution, 
and  here  is  this  group  of  pe<H>le  who 
say  that  they  are  celebrating  the  Con- 
stitution, but  what  they  were  doing  by 
caxryiDt  on  this  little  undercover 
action  is  subverting  everything  that 
the  Constitution  stands  for.  They  only 
call  the  Constitution  out  to  hide 
behind  it  when  the  Oovemment  gets 
close  to  them  and  starts  to  prosecute. 
Then  they  say,  "Oh,  the  fifth  amend- 
ment." 

When  you  look  at  what  they  are 
doing  down  there,  the  gentleman  is  so 
right,  if  these  are  the  forefathers  and 
foremothers  of  this  coimtry,  I  am  ab- 
solutely offended. 

First  of  all,  we  are  aligning  ourselves 
with  cotmtries  in  this  hemisphere  and 
with  groups  in  this  hemisphere  who 
have  some  of  the  worst  records  on 
human  rights  and  that  is  not  Ameri- 
ca's tradition.  America's  tradition  has 
been  out  front  for  human  rights,  and 
yet  somehow  we  keep  ending  up  with 
the  groups  on  the  wrong  side  that 
have  done  all  sorts  of  things  that  we 
are  really  ashamed  of. 

The  second  thing  is  if  we  really  want 
to  fight  (M>mmunism  in  the  hemi- 
sphere, I  think  that  we  know  how  to 
fight  it.  We  know  how  to  fight  it  with 
hope.  We  know  that  you  fight  hunger, 
you  come  in.  you  give  people  some 
kind  of  an  economic  model  to  build  on, 
the  old  Alliance  for  Progress  type  of 
thing.  That  is  where  we  ought  to  be 
going,  and  we  do  not  see  any  of  that 
happening.  Instead,  we  keep  fighting 
with  more  weapons.  I  do  not  care  how 
many  weapons  you  load  into  those 
countries,  it  does  not  do  anything 
about  people's  hope  for  the  future  and 
where  they  are  going. 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  down 
there  too  is  women  and  children.  They 
get  shot  at  by  both  sides,  and  they  are 
just  trying  to  carry  on  a  normal  life. 

But  I  think  that  the  most  amaring 
thing  to  me  is  here  we  are  in  a  hemi- 
sphere with  many  allies  who  speak  the 
same  language  as  the  people  in  Nicara- 
gua and  the  people  in  El  Salvador, 
they  understand  the  history  of  that 
region  much  more,  they  are  saying. 
"Hey.  United  States,  let  us  go  down 
there  and  we'U  kind  of  be  the  front 
person.  We'U  try  and  figure  out  what 
you  should  be  doing  and  everything 
else  " 

"No."  we  say,  "No  way.  We're  going 
to  send  wewons.  And  we're  going  to 
send  we^jons  whether  the  Congress 
says  we  can  send  weapons  or  not.  We 
wlU  move  Heaven  and  Earth  trying  to 
find  ways  to  send  more  weapons  down 

there." 

My  observation  is  that  the  last  thing 
that  that  region  needs  is  more  weap- 
ons, but  by  golly,  we  are  going  to  send 
them,  whether  they  want  them  or  not 
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W«  wwiibw  tlM  oid  early  plaai 
that  CMte  Rka  mad*.  CoaU  Rtea 
eaoM  and  mM.  "Meonomleally  «•  are 
havtDK  a  lot  of  trouMo.  Could  jrou.  the 
UBttod  Otatai.  hflip  imT' 

That  Is  ona  of  the  tnie,  Talld  repub- 
Iki  down  there. 

Wo  Mid,  "Teah.  do  you  have  an 


niey  said.  "JKo,  we  dant  have  an 


We  said.  "W4  get 
R  Is  like  that  is  the  only  kind  of  aid 
that  ve  glva.  If  you  do  not  want  mlU- 
tanr  aid.  w«  do  not  give  it 

8o  I  think  that  we  have  really  kwt 
the  f oeus  on  wliat  we  are  doinc  and 
tt.  and  thay  Justify  It  in  the 
of  saylnc  we  are  protoetinc 
I  national  seeurtty  interests. 
But  if  what  we  are  doinc  down  there 
to  protect  that  Is  eausinc  so  much 
trouble  for  the  nest  generation,  be- 
we  wm  end  up  with  ABserlea 
so  liated  by  people  down  there 
that  maybe  they  do  not  try  and  get  rid 
of  us  this  time,  but  they  just  keep  gen- 
erating that  hate,  long-term  we  have 
really,  really  harmed  our  natlmial  se- 
curity interests* 

8o  I  gusss  that  it  depends  on  whkdi 
national  security  interests  you  are 
looking  at,  the  very  short-term  one. 
wiiich  Is  all  the  adminlstratlan  seems 
to  lie  focusing  on.  or  the  long-term 
which  li  what  we  do  to  make 
in  the  region— for  heaven's 
saka,  we  do  not  need  more  enemies 
and  wliat  do  we  do  to  give  hope  to  the 
people  in  the  region— we  certainly  do 
not  need  less  hope  in  the  region.  We 
do  not  even  ssem  to  be  having  that 

How  do  we  deal  with  the  people 
down  there  who  are  our  alUes.  who 
want  to  help,  and  we  keep  turning 
them  off.  saying.  "Never  mind,  we  wHI 
keep  dotng  what  we  are  doing."  I  think 
that  everybody  in  this  hemisphere 
feels  like  they  are  stuffed  in  a  bathtub 
with  an  elephant,  and  we  are  the  ele- 
phant, and  we  just  stomp  around  all 
over  everybody,  and.  you  know.  It  Is 
not  a  pleasant  place  to  be. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  makes  an 
azosilsnt  point.  The  Cootras'  record  is 
not  defensible.  And  who  is  making  the 
pollcyr  It  appears  that  the  arms  deal- 
ers are  makhag  our  policy.  The  arms 
dealers  seem  to  be  making  more  policy 
than  the  Congress.  The  adminlstratlan 
is  spending  aU  of  iU  tiaae  In  the  hear- 
ings trying  to  explain  how  arms  deal- 
ers—who I  think  might  have  a  conflict 
of  taitsrest,  because  It  appears  to  me 
that  they  are  trying  to  make  profits 
on  it,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  think  so, 
they  think  that  they  have  a  purer  In- 
terest than  the  Caa«ress.  who  is  trying 
todsbate  this  and  put  rsstrletions  on. 
so  they  spend  all  of  their  time  trying 
to  say.  "Oh.  no.  this  isn't  really  right. 
We  can  do  whatever  we  want.  The 
President  can  thumb  his  nose  at  the 
Constitution  and  we  can  oacam  over 


here  and  hkle  behind  it  by  pleading 
the  fifth." 

I  just  find  it  unbelievable,  and  hope- 
fully we  can  get  It  turned  aroimd.  The 
gentleman  from  Ariunsas  I  think  has 
potntad  out  so  many  of  the  things  that 
are  going  on  down  there  that  are 
really  very  difficult  to  explain  to 
Americans,  and  the  problem  la.  it  is 
their  tax  money  that  is  going  down 
thars,  and  it  is  going  down  there  into 
countries  where  part  of  the  Issue  was 
that  the  rich  people  never  wanted  to 
pay  taxes.  They  would  just  let  the 
Americans  pay  taxes,  to  send  theii* 
down  there.  What  kind  of  government 
were  thoaef  What  kind  of  crasiuess  Is 
thist 

I  thtaik  that  It  is  Ume  that  we  get 
back  and  we  say,  "Look,  the  United 
States  was  unique  because  the  United 
States  is  different."  When  I  was  a  kid 
and  said  to  my  mother  that  other  kids 
did  it.  she  said.  "I  don't  care."  And 
when  this  adminlstratkm  says.  "Other 
countries  do  It."  I  say.  "I  dont  care." 

The  uniqueness  of  this  Government 
Is  that  we  have  not  carried  on  covert 
operations,  and  we  have  not  been  out 
trying  to  overthrow  governments  that 
we  recogniae.  I  mean,  the  whole  point 
Is  that  we  have  an  ambassador  sitting 
In  Managua  and  we  are  recognising 
the  Nlcaraguan  Oovemment.  and  then 
we  turn  around  and  we  fund  anybody 
who  ooaaes  along  and  Is  trying  to  over- 
turn It.  Explain  that  under  Interna- 
tional law.  or  any  of  these  things.  It 
just  really  makes  no  sense,  and  I  think 
long-term  we  get  ourselves  deeper  and 
deeper  In  a  hole. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas for  pointing  this  out  and  carrying 
on  this  dialog,  and  I  think  that  it  U 
very  Important  to  get  back  to  the 
heart  of  what  Is  really  going  on  In 
these  hearings  and  what  It  Is  reaUy  all 
about,  and  it  Is  about  getting  America 
back  <m  the  right  course,  getting  off 
the  wrong  course. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  participat- 
ing today,  and  her  comments  bring  to 
mind  a  publication  that  I  have  pulled 
out  of  my  very  deep  file  on  the  subject 
of  Central  America  as  I  was  coming 
over  here  today,  which  Is  the  report  of 
the  l»5th  assembly  of  the  Presbyteri- 
an Church  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  reported  In  1083.  entitled 
"Adventive  and  Hope:  Christiana  and 
the  Crisis  In  Central  America." 

Inasmuch  as  the  gentlewoman  has 
raised  this  question,  it  may  be  useful 
to  talte  some  time  at  another  day  and 
discuss  this  entire  report.  But  she  has 
made  the  statement  that  the  United 
States  has  lost  its  way  and  questioned 
why  we  have  engaged  in  this  policy  in 
Central  America,  making  a  statement 
that  the  arms  dealers  may  be  running 
our  foreign  policy,  especially  In  Cen- 
tral America  and  in  the  Persian  Oulf 
region. 


I  am  looking  at  page  7  of  this  report 
to  which  I  have  just  referred,  and  it 
says,  and  I  will  paraphrase  parts  of  it, 
that  one  of  the  reasons  that  the 
United  States  appears  to  be  afraid  of 
what  is  happenhig  in  that  region  is  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  understanding  of 
what  is  going  on  there.  We  fear,  and  I 
quote  here.  "We  fear  that  it  might  fall 
under  the  power  of  the  Communist 
bloc  To  prevoit  this,  we  align  our- 
selves with  regimes  that  perpetuate  in- 
justkie." 

In  effect  what  this  report  Is  saying- 
back  In  1983  all  of  us  knew,  everycme 
who  was  watching  It.  it  is  no  secret, 
anybody  who  was  paying  attention.  In- 
eluding  hundreds  of  church  <»vaiiisa- 
tions.  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
knowledgeable  about  Central  America 
have  known  for  years  what  was  going 
on  there:  It  took  these  hearings  to 
alert  the  American  people— what  this 
report  Is  saying  Is  that  In  order  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  that  we  aUgn 
ourselves  with  regimes  that  perpet- 
uate Injustice. 

In  other  words,  we  support  dictators 
who  are  thugs,  that  administer  a 
brutal  regime  over  the  people  that  we 
say  we  Intend  to  liberate  and  to  pro- 
vide peace  and  freedom  and  democra- 
cy. We  are  doing  the  oiH>oslte  of  that 
We  are  supporting  oppression  our- 
selves. 
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We  are  paying  for  terrorism,  we  the 
American  taxpayers,  are  paying  for 
terrorism  In  Central  America. 

Mrs.  8CHROEDER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  jrleld  further,  he  Is  absolutely 
right 

The  Presbyterian  Church  is  not  ex- 
actly a  radical  group.  If  they  can  go 
down  there  and  walk  around  and  dis- 
cover what  people  want  Is  hope  and 
not  more  terrorism,  that  makas  sense. 
If  they  can  go  down  there  and  under- 
stand that  the  way  that  the  Commu- 
nists do  not  get  a  stronghold  is  that 
people  do  have  hope,  and  they  do  be- 
lieve their  government  is  jxist  and  Is 
serving  them  well  and  so  forth. 

This  government  does  not  seem  to 
understand  that  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration seems  to  think  hope  Is  a  four 
letter  word,  that  what  they  really 
want  are  guns,  and  that  Is  what  we 
sell.  And  of  course,  the  giiys  that  con- 
vinced them  that  Is  what  they  want 
also  hain>ens  to  be  selling  the  guns. 

But  it  really  is  tragic  and  they  keep 
selling  It  that  you  and  I  are  the  ideal- 
ists and  they  are  the  realists.  I  have  to 
say  I  think  it  is  Just  the  reverse.  I 
think  the  realists  who  have  looked  at 
the  history  of  communism  understand 
how  to  fight  it  and  you  do  not  fight  it 
with  guns.  Ouns  only  delay  the  day 
they  finally  win. 

Mr.  ALEZANDiai.  This  administra- 
tion, of  course,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, is  playing  a  game  that  Is  reminis- 


cent of  a  game  that  my  daughter  used 
to  play  with  me  when  she  was  about  4 
years  old.  It  was  called.  Let's  pretend. 
She  would  say,  now  Daddy,  we  are 
going  to  play  a  game  where  yes  is  no. 
love  is  hate,  good  Is  bad,  everything  is 
the  oiHMsite  of  what  I  say  it  is.  We 
would  go  Into  this  little  let's  pretend 
game  of  everything  being  the  opposite 
from  what  it  is. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  pre- 
tending In  Central  America.  It  is  also 
pretending  In  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  even  with  its  domestic  policy.  It  is 
pretending  to  play  a  game  that  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is,  and  in  Central 
America  love  is  hate,  good  is  bad.  Jus- 
tice Is  injustice,  hope  Is  fear,  war  Is 
peace,  and  if  every  Presbyterian  in  the 
United  States  would  read  the  report 
from  its  own  document  they  would  see 
from  their  own  kind  what  we  say  is 
true. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  coming 
here  today  and  being  a  participant  in 
trying  to  reveal  the  truth  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  what  our  Oovemment  is 
doing  in  Central  America. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ktl)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  LsACH  of  Iowa,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  MoLiifAai,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  10. 

Mr.  DAHHSMSTxa,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  23. 

Mr.  DAmfSMBTBR.  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  24. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  OoifZAisz)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Amrxnfzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ktl)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  WHTrrAKKB. 

Mr.  SOLOMOH. 

Mr.  Packard. 

Mr.  COHTX. 

Mr.  Touno  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  McEvm. 

Mr.  GuHOCKSOH. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GoHZALSz)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Ahdbrsoii  in  10  instances. 


Mr.  Browh  of  California  In  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Amnmno  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  JoNBS  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BoHBR  of  Tennessee  In  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Tatroh. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  ACKBRMAH. 

Mr.  CoxLHO. 

Mr.  IxHMAH  of  Florida. 

Mr.  liAIfCASTBR. 

Mr.  HoTXR. 

Mr.  MomooMBRT. 

Kirs.  BoxBR  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  SiirrH  of  Florida. 

Mr.  MATstn  in  two  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a 
Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker 

H.R.  1947.  An  act  to  amend  UUe  S,  United 
States  Ckxle,  to  provide  enhanced  retire- 
ment credit  for  VS.  mscistrates. 

H.J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  recognizing 
the  service  and  contributions  of  the  Honora- 
ble WUbur  J.  C^oben. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Idr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  280.  Joint  resolution  to  observe 
the  300th  commencement  exercise  at  the 
Ohio  SUte  University  on  June  12, 1987. 


ADJOURNMENT 

ftr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  20  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  June  9,  1987,  at  12 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  <X)MMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1542.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
secretary  of  the  Army  (Financial  Manage- 
ment), transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  chapter  19  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  pay  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  to  provide  for  payment 
during  times  of  war,  hostilities,  or  national 
emergency;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


164S.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Selective  Service  System,  transmlttiiig  the 
semiannual  report  covering  Ostober  1,  19M 
through  March  31.  1987,  pursuant  to  50 
U.S.C.  app.  460(g);  to  the  Committee  on 
Anned  Services. 

1544.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  final  reguli^ions  re- 
garding the  final  priority  of  the  bilingual 
vocational  Instructor  training,  pursuant  to 
20  U.S.C.  1233(dKi);  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1545.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  notifi- 
cation of  meetings  related  to  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Program  to  be  held  on  June  9, 
1987.  at  the  offices  of  the  lEA.  Pails. 
France:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

1546.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  proposed  lease  of  defense  articles  to 
the  Oovemment  of  Somalia  (Trananlttal 
No.  4-87),  pursuant  to  23  UJS.C.  2796(a);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1547.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Porces's  proposed  lease  of  defense  articles 
to  Switzerland  (Transmittal  No.  6-87),  pur- 
suant to  22  U.S.C.  2796(a):  to  the  Cktmmlt- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1548.  A  letter  from  the  AmbassadcH',  Cana- 
dian Embassy,  transmitting  a  white  paper 
on  the  defense  policy  of  Canada;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1549.  A  letter  from  The  Under  Secretary. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Inspects 
Oeneral  October  1,  1986,  through  March  31. 
1987,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  app.  (Inspector 
Oeneral  Act  of  1978)  5(b);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1550.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  inspector  general  for  the  period  Octo- 
ber I,  1986  through  March  31.  1987,  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  app.  (Inspector  Oeneral  Act 
of  1978)  5(b):  to  the  Ounmlttee  on  Oovem- 
ment (^rations. 

1551.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  notification  of  his  de- 
termination that  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
to  make  a  proposed  contract  award  to  the 
International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers 
without  obtaining  full  and  open  compeU- 
tion,  pursuant  to  41  UJS.C.  25S(cK7);  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

1552.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notlflca- 
tlon  of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  In  OC8  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  C^ommittee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

1553.  A  letter  from  the  (nudnnan.  Board 
of  Governors,  U.S.  Postal  Service,  transmit- 
ting the  semiannual  report  on  the  dvQ  mls- 
representaUon  acUviUes  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  for  the  period  October  1,  1986 
through  March  31.  1987,  pursuant  to  39 
U.S.C.  3013  (97  SUt.  1317);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1554.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  (C^ivil  Works),  Department  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin,  New  ToriL,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Maryland,  together  with  other  per- 
tinent reports,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  91- 
611,  secUon  235(d)  (84  Stat  1834);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 
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IftSS.  A  l«tt«r  from  the  SeeraUry  of 
Baalth  and  Human  Servlcca.  trmnamltUnc 
the  1M7  Sodal  Security  annual  report 
which  hii^Ulchta  the  Social  Security  and 
Supplemental  Income  Protrama,  pursuant 
to  43  UAC.  M4:  to  the  Committee  on  Waya 
and  lifiani 

1SS6.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
■nerty.  tranamlttlng  a  comprebenalTe 
report  on  the  fourth  project  nefoUated 
under  the  DeputiMnt  of  Eneny'i  (DOEl 
Clean  Coal  Teehnolocy  Demooatratlon  Pro- 
gram enUtled  "Xnhandnc  the  Uae  of  Coals 
by  Oaa  Rebumlnc  umJ  Sorbent  Injection." 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  W-IMI;  Jotntly.  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations:  Energy 
and  Commerce:  and  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology. 

1U7.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Serrloes,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Sodal  Security  Act  to  make  program  and 
adminlstratlre  Improvements  In  the  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  and  child  suppmt  enforcement  and 
In  the  social  services  block  grant,  to  author- 
ise consolidated  funding  of  certain  program 
grants  to  Indian  tribes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means.  Education  and  I^bor.  Energy 
and  Oommeree.  and  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BnUS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  dauae  2  of  rule  xm.  reporU 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Ifr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJl.  1900.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act. 
the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment 
and  AdoptlMi  Reform  Act  of  197S.  and  the 
Family  Violence  Prevention  and  Services 
Act  to  extend  through  fiscal  year  1991  the 
authorities  established  In  such  acts:  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  100-13ft).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Dnlon. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  B.  636.  An  act  to  prohibit 
the  Imposition  of  an  entrance  fee  at  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monimient,  and 
for  other  purposes.  (Kept.  100-136).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  lAbor.  HJl.  381.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  Increase  the 
stability  of  collective  bargaining  in  the 
bull^tag  and  construction  Industry;  with  an 
ammdment  (Rept.  100-137).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HJl.  1400.  A  bill  to  authorise  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  actiritles  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal  year  1M6. 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  100-136).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


By  Mr.  lOWERT  of  California: 
HJl.  3034.  A  biU  to  amend  UUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  modify  the  penalties  for  cer- 
tain kldnaptngs  of  children;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRI8ION  of  Washington: 
HJl.  3635.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  certain 
amount  of  funds  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  each  fiscal  year  for 
cleanup  of  hasardous  or  radioactive  waste 
from  atomic  energy  defense  activities  and  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  develop 
within  oite  year  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  cleanup  of  such  waste:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RANOEL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
OnjiAii.  and  Mr.  OuAann): 
H.R.  3636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  education,  information, 
risk  reduction,  training,  prevention,  treat- 
ment, care,  and  research  concerning  ac- 
quired immunodeficiency  syndrome:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WAZMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  PiASi): 
HJl.  3637.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Seciirlty  Act  to  require  extension 
of  Medicaid  coverage  In  the  case  of  families 
with  dependent  children  that  have  earnings 
and  that  lose  aid  to  the  families  with  de- 
pendent children:  jointly,  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways  and 

Means.  

By   Mr.   WHTTTAKER   (for   himself, 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Lokxh,  l€r.  Rinauw. 
BCr.  BsTAirr,  and  Mr.  Bulxt): 
HJl.  3638.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  respecting   the  Importation  of  motor 
vehicles  in  anticipation  of  compliance  with 
safety   standards   under  such   act:   to   the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  Alaska: 
HJl.  3639.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Alaska  Na- 
tional Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  of 
1960  to  clarify  the  conveyance  and  owner- 
ship of  submerged  lands  by  Alaska  Natives, 
Native  corporations  and  the  SUte  of  Alaska; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  136.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  human  rights  situation  In  North 
Korea  and  the  reduction  of  tensions  on  the 
Korean  peninsula:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMGRLAUS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

104.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
(Seneral  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of  Indiana, 
relative  to  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  establishes  EngUsh  as 
the  official  language:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

IDS.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
SUte  of  Washington,  relative  to  more  fair 
treatment  of  employees  of  common  carriers 
who  cross  State  lines;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  306:  Mr.  Kn. 

H.R.  377:  Mr.  Suhsqoist. 

H.R.  618:  Mr.  WALoasM.  Mr.  Hotsk.  and 
Mr.  Comms. 

H.R.  638:  Mrs.  Btboh. 

H.R.  637:  Mr.  BlLSaAT. 

HJl.  810:  Mr.  Edwaebs  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
StmiA.  Mrs.  JoRNSOH  of  Connecticut,  and 
Mr.  Suin>«nisT. 

HJl.  954:  Mr.  Lamcastbl 

H.R.  986:  Mr.  MoianoM  of  Connecticut. 

HJl.  1101:  Mr.  Rowuun)  of  Connecticut 
and  Mr.  Lowar  of  Washington. 

HJl.  1313:  Mr.  Coom  and  Mr.  Bkucb. 

HJt  1359:  Mr.  HocHBanacus.  Mr.  Sku- 
sTsa.  and  Mr.  Ruialdo. 

HJl.  1654:  Mr.  Okkw. 

HJt  1743:  Mr.  Woitlxt. 

H.R.  1753:  Mr.  DoaoA*  of  North  Dakota. 

HJl.  1754:  Mr.  DioOuasoi. 

HJl.  1783:  Mr.  ds  Looo. 

H.R.  1808:  Mr.  Wnnt.  Mr.  Okamt.  Mr. 
Pbokam,    Mr.    HocRBauBCKma.    and    Mr. 

COKLRO. 

H.R.  1924:  Mr.  Swindalu  Mr.  LAiiCASTBa. 
Mr.  FOKO  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Pakxis. 

HJl.  1987:  Mr.  MAxnm.  Mr.  Fawkll.  Mr. 
BuKHJiga.  Mr.  Hatis  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Yotmo 
of  Alaska.  Mr.  Cowms.  Hx.  Hxmx.  and 
Mr.  Ooiralxx. 

H.R.  3063:  Mr.  Campsxix. 

H.R.  2148:  Mr.  Baxxaxd,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Rangkl.  Mr.  Laoomaksimo.  Mr. 
HoixowAT.  and  Mr.  Lipuski. 

HJl.  3170:  Mr.  Noosoh  of  Utah. 

H.R.  3373:  Mr.  Booltxx. 

H.R.  3373:  Mr.  Boultkx  and  Mr.  Combkst. 

HJl.  3340:  Mr.  MintPRT.  Mr.  Eckaxt.  Ui. 
MoKXisoM  of  Connecticut.  Mrs.  Boxxa.  Mr. 
Chapmah.  and  Mr.  Bilskat. 

H.R.  3489:  Mr.  Skxltoh,  Mr.  Daxdxr,  Mr. 
Daus,  Mr.  PxioBAii,  Mr.  Mstrxx.  and  Mr. 
Shaw. 

HJl.  2538:  Mr.  Puppo,  Mr.  HoxTOif,  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Pxxkihs,  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.J.  Res.  180:  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Prrxi,  Mr.  Rrrraa,  Mr.  Dwyxx  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Uprox,  Mr.  8ou>mor,  and  Mr. 

HOCHBStJXCKWXX. 

HJ.  Res.  271:  Mr.  Vxhto.  Mr.  Schxuxx, 
Mr.  LaFalcx,  and  Mr.  Lnxaxxii. 

HJ.  Res.  282:  Mr.  Pnsrxx.  Mr.  Comrxxs, 
tCr.  Laoomaxsxxo,  and  Mi.  Tauzhi. 

H.  Con.  Res.  114:  Mr.  Woxtlxt  and  Mr. 

MONTOOMXXT. 

H.  Con.  Res.  135:  Mr.  Taokx,  Mr.  Taixoh, 
Mr.  Pazio,  Mr.  Htsx,  Mr.  Atkins,  Ux. 
Smrb  of  Florida,  Bfr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Laoo- 
MAKsmo,  Mr.  Ackxkmaii,  Mr.  McCloskxt. 
Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Schtjxttx,  Mr.  Lxwis  of 
California.  Mr.  Robxkt  F.  SMrra,  Mrs. 
MxTXRS  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Bolans,  and  Mr. 

OUNDXXSON. 


PUBLIC  BILU  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Intnxluced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  74:  Miss  ScHNXiBxa  and  Mr.  Foou- 
crtA. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 

follows: 

H.R.  1777 

—Page  70.  after  line  16.  insert  the  foUowlnr 
TITLE    VII-HUMAN    RIGHTS    VIOLA- 
TIONS  IN  TIBET  BY  THE  PEOPLE'S 
REPUBUC  OF  CHINA 
BBC  TSI.  PINDINCS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  People's  Republic  of  China  invad- 
ed and  occupied  Tibet  In  1949.  Imposed  mili- 
tary rule,  and  continues  to  exercise  domin- 
ion over  the  Tibetan  people  through  the 
presence  of  large  occupation  force: 


(3)  over  one  million  Tibetans  have  per- 
ished as  a  direct  result  of  the  political  InsU- 
bility.  Imprisonment,  and  widescale  famine 
engendered  by  the  occupation  of  Tibet  by 
the  People's  Republic  of  China; 

(3)  6,250  monasteries,  the  repositories  of 
1,300  years  of  Tibet's  ancient  civilization, 
have  been  destroyed  and  their  irreplacable 
national  legacy  of  art  and  literature  either 
lost  or  removed  form  Tibet  by  the  People's 
Republic  of  China; 

(4)  Tibet's  vast  mineral,  forest,  aitd  animal 
reserves  are  being  systematically  exploited 
by  the  People's  Republic  of  C^lna,  with  no 
benefit  accruing  to  the  Tibetan  people: 

(6)  nbet's  economy  and  education,  health, 
and  human  services  remain  far  below  those 
of  the  People's  RepubUc  of  China  as  a 
whole: 

(6)  the  People's  Republic  of  China  has  »m- 
dertaken  a  massive  population  transfer,  en- 
tailing the  Immigration  of  millions  of  CtA- 
nese  onto  the  Tibetan  plateau  in  an  effort 
to  absorb  and  render  Insignificant  the  Tibet- 
an people  In  their  own  homeland: 

(7)  the  arrest  and  execution  of  Tibetan  po- 
litical and  religious  prisoners  continues, 
with  thousands  of  Tibetans  currently  in- 
terred In  labor  camps: 

(8)  Tibet,  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ples of  nonviolence  and  mutual  coexistence 
for  a  millennia,  has  been  militarized  which 
has  increased  the  insUbillty  of  the  entire 
Central  Asian  region; 

(9)  His  Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama,  spiritual 
and  temporal  leader  of  the  Tibetan  people, 
in  conjimction  with  the  100.000  refugees 
forced  into  exile  with  him.  has  worked  tire- 
lessly for  almost  thirty  years  to  secure 
peace  and  religious  freedom  in  Tibet: 

(10)  since  1959,  India  hss  generously  pro- 
vided refuge  and  resources  for  Tibetan 
exiles  so  that  they  may  maintain  their 
unique  culture  and  religion  in  the  hope  of 
returning  to  their  homeland; 

(11)  the  People's  Republic  of  China  con- 
tinues to  ignore  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly resolutions  1353.  1723,  and  3079  call- 
ing for  a  cessation  of  human  rights  viola- 
tiims  in  Tibet  and  for  ImplemenUtlon  of  the 
right  of  the  Tibetan  people  to  self-determi- 
nation; 

(12)  91  Members  of  the  Congress  signed  a 
letter  to  President  U  Xiannlan  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  on  July  24,  1985,  ex- 
pressing support  for  direct  talks  between 
BeUlng  and  represenutlves  of  his  Holiness 
the  Dalai  Lama  and  the  Tibetan  Oovem- 
ment-in-exile,  and  urging  the  Government 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  C^hlna  "to  grant 
the  very  reasonable  and  justified  aspirations 
of  His  Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama  and  his 
people  every  consideration":  and 

(13)  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  any 
such  consideration  being  granted  by  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

sac  TtL  BTATDiKiirr  OP  pouass. 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that^ 

(1)  the  United  SUtes  should  review  its  for- 
eign policy  toward  and  Its  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  in  light  of  the 
continued  violation  of  himian  rights  in 
Tibet  by  the  People's  Republic  of  China; 

(2)  the  United  SUtes  should  reassess  and 
review  sales  and  other  transfers  of  defense 
articles,  defense  services,  and  high  technolo- 
gy to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in 
Ught  of  the  continued  violation  of  human 
righU  in  Tibet  by  the  People's  Republic  of 
China; 

(3)  the  President  should  meet  with  His 
Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama  to  express  United 
States  support  for  his  efforU  for  world 


peace  and  particularly  his  efforts  to  find  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  Tibetan  problem; 

(4)  the  United  SUtes  should  urge  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  to  actively  reciprocate  the  Dalai 
Lama's  efforts  to  esUblish  a  constructive 
dialog  over  the  future  sUtus  of  Tibet: 

(5)  the  United  SUtes,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte— 

(A)  should  address  and  call  attention  to 
the  rights  of  the  Tibetan  people,  as  well  as 
other  non-Chinese  within  the  People's  Re- 
public of  Cliina  such  as  the  Uighurs  of  East- 
em  Turkestan  (Sinkiang),  the  Mongolians 
of  Inner  Mongolia,  and  the  Manchus  of 
Manchuria,  and 

(B)  should  support  efforts  to  maintain 
Tibet's  Identity  and  preserve  Tibetan  cul- 
ture and  religion,  both  inside  Tibet  and 
among  those  in  exile: 

(6)  congressional  delegations  should  visit 
Tibet  (including  the  areas  of  Kiiam  and 
Amdo)  and  the  Tibetans  in  exile  In  order  to 
witness  the  progress  being  made  and  the 
problems  faced;  and 

(7)  the  President  should  instruct  the 
United  SUtes  Ambassadors  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  India  to  work  closely 
with  the  Tibetan  people  to  find  areas  in 
which  the  United  SUtes  Government  and 
people  can  be  helpfuL 

SEC  7*3.  arms  sales  TO  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBUC 
OF  CHINA. 

Any  certification  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  with  respect  to  any  sale,  licensed 
export,  or  other  transfer  of  any  defense  ar- 
ticles or  defense  services  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
Presidential  determiiuitlon  tiiat  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is 
acting  in  good  faith  and  in  a  timely  manner 
to  resolve  human  rights  issues  in  Tibet. 

SEC.    TM.    HUMAN    RIGHTS    REPORT    REGAROINC 
TIBET. 

Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  human  rights  situation  in  Tibet  and 
the  transfer  of  millions  of  Cliinese  to  Hbet. 

SEC  7K.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  -nBETAN  REFUGEES. 

Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  Department  of  SUte  for  "Mi- 
gration and  Refugee  Assistance"  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  not  less  than 
$850,000  shall  be  available  only  for  assist- 
ance for  Tibetan  refugees. 

SEC    7««.    SCHOLARSHIPS    FOB    STUDY     IN    THE 
UNrrED  STATES  BY  "HBETAN  EXILES. 

For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989, 
the  Director  of  the  United  SUtes  Informa- 
tion Agency  shall  make  available  to  Tibetan 
students  and  professionals  who  are  outside 
Tibet  not  less  than  50  scholarships  for  study 
at  Institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
—Page  14,  after  line  3,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC  ISS.  PBOHIBrnON  ON  FUNDING  FOR  UNTTED 
STATES  EMBASSY  IN  NICARAGUA. 

(a)  PKOHisrnoN.- None  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  any  diplomatic  or  consular  (unc- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  Embassy  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

(b)  Eppxcnvx  Datx.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  on  the  Uter  of  October  1,  1987, 
or  30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
tills  Act. 

—Page  70.  after  line  31,  insert  the  following 
new  title: 


TITLE  VII— SELF-DETEIIMINATION  OP 
THE  PEOPLE  FROM  THE  BALTIC 
STATES  OP  ESTONIA.  LATTVA.  AND 
LITHUANIA 

SEC  7tl.  SELF-DETERMINA'nON  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
FROM  THE  BALTIC  OTATKS  OF  ESTO- 
NIA, lativia.  and  UTHUANU 
(a)  FiNDiNOS.— The  Congress  finds  tliat— 

(1)  the  subjugation  of  peoples  to  foreign 
domination  constitutes  a  denial  of  human 
righto  and  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations; 

(2)  aU  peoples  have  the  right  to  self-deter- 
mination and  to  freely  establish  their  politi- 
cal sUtus  and  pursue  their  own  economic, 
social,  cultural,  and  religious  development,  a 
right  that  was  confirmed  in  1975  in  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act; 

(3)  on  June  21,  1940,  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  collusion  with  Nazi  Germa- 
ny, overran  the  independent  Baltic  repub- 
lics of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  and 
forcibly  incorporated  them  into  the  Soviet 
Union,  depriving  the  Baltic  peoples  of  their 
basic  human  rights,  including  the  right  to 
self-determination; 

(4)  the  Ciovemment  of  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  efforts  to  cliange  the  ethnic  char- 
acter of  the  population  of  Estonia,  Lativa. 
and  Lithuania  ttirough  policies  of  Russifica- 
tlon  and  dilution  of  their  native  popula- 
tions: 

(5)  the  United  SUtes  continues  to  recog- 
nize the  diplomatic  represenutlves  of  the 
last  Independent  Baltic  goveramento  and 
supports  and  aspirations  of  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples to  self-determination  and  national  inde- 
pendence, a  principle  enunciated  in  1940 
and  reconfirmed  by  the  President  on  July 
26,  1983,  when  he  offidaUy  informed  all 
member  nations  of  the  United  Nations  that 
the  United  SUtes  has  never  recognized  the 
forced  incorportion  of  the  Baltic  SUtes  into 
the  Soviet  Union:  and 

(6)  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  deny  the 
people  of  Estonia,  Lativa,  and  Lithuania  the 
right  to  exist  as  independent  countries,  sep- 
arate from  the  Soviet  Union  and  denies  the 
baltic  peoples  the  right  to  freely  pursue 
human  contacts,  movement  across  interna- 
tional borders,  emigration,  religious  expres- 
sion, and  other  human  righto  enumerated  in 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act 

(b)   RacoGNinoN   an   Action   by   Prxsi- 

OKHT— THK  CONGXXSS— 

(1)  recognizes  the  continuing  desire  and 
right  of  the  people  of  the  Baltic  SUtes  of 
Estonia.  Lativa.  and  Lithuania  for  freedom 
and  independence  from  the  Soviet  Union; 

(2)  calls  upon  the  President  to  direct 
world  attention  to  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation of  the  people  of  the  Baltic  States  by 
issuing  on  July  26,  1987,  a  sUtement  that 
officially  Informs  all  member  nations  of  the 
United  Nations  of  the  support  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  self-determination  of  all  peoples 
and  nonrecognltion  of  the  forced  iix»rpora- 
tion  of  the  Baltic  SUtes  into  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

(3)  calls  upon  the  President  to  promote 
compliance  with  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  in 
the  Baltic  SUtes  through  human  contracts, 
family  reunification,  free  movement,  emi- 
gration righto,  the  right  to  religious  expres- 
sion and  other  human  righto  enumerated  in 
the  Helsinki  Accords. 

—Page  70,  after  line  31,  add  the  foUowing 
new  title: 
TITLE  Vn— REPEAL  OP  WAR  POWERS 
RESOLUTION 

SEC  7tl.  REPEAL  OF  WAR  POWERS  RESOLUTION. 

The  War  Powers  Resolution  (50  U£.C. 
1541  et  seq.)  is  hereby  repealed. 
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June  8.  1987 


June  8,  1987 


TO.  after  Une  SI. 
UUk 


liiMrt  the  f  oUowlnc 


TTTLB  Vn-PARTICIPATION  m  THI 
OLT1IPIC8  BT  THX  RKPUBUC  OP 
CHINA  ON  TAIWAN 

ac  m.  PAmoPATioN  m  TCB  OLTMnca  ar  nx 

nrUlUC  or  CMDU  OH  TAIWAN. 

(a)  PDniaaa.— The  rnrnrmt  flndi  that— 

(1)  for  purpo— ■  of  the  Olympic  Oamea. 

the  iDtematloaal  (Myinplc  Oominlttee  rec- 

mnlaw  both  But  Oennany  and  West  Oer- 

maiur.  and  both  North  Korea  and  South 


(2)  reoofnltlon  of  a  national  Olympic  eom- 
mittee  by  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mlttee  does  not  tanply  political  or  diplomatic 
raeocnltlan; 

(S)  the  International  Olympic  Committee 
raeocnlna  the  National  Olympic  Committee 
of  the  Faople'i  Republic  of  China;  and 

(4)  Tahran  oonalden  itaelf  to  be  a  poUtlcal 
enUty  diatlnct  from  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

(b>  Pakticipatioii.— It  i>  the  sense  of  the 
Ouutiem  that  the  International  Olympic 
Coomilttee  ahouki  allow  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan  to  participate  in  the  IMW 
Olympic  Oamee  under  ita  own  name.  flat. 
Mwi  national  anthem. 

—Add  the  foUowlng  new  UUe  at  the  end  of 
thebOl: 

TTTLB  Vn— NICARAOUA 

8K.  m.  nOOGNlBNC  A  STATI  OT  ULUGnSN- 
CY  m  TBS  nPVMJC  or  NICAaACOA. 

(a)  PDrenraa.— The  Congreaa  makea  the 
f oUowtnc  ftndtngs: 

(1)  The  Ifandat  government  of  the  Re- 
public of  NIcaracua  has  not  adhered  to  its 
irre  ooounltmenta  to  the  Organisation  of 
American  States  to  implement  a  representa- 
tive democracy,  to  respect  human  rights. 
and  to  pursue  a  policy  of  nonallgnment. 

(2)  The  PUth  Assembly  of  the  United  Nlc- 
araguan  Opposition  met  in  Miami,  Plorida. 
In  May  1M7  in  order  to  achieve  greater  uni- 
fication among  all  segments  of  Nicaraguan 
aodety  opposed  to  the  Sanrtlnista  regime, 
and  at  that  meeting  the  United  Nicaraguan 
Opposition  agreed  to  reorganize  as  the  "Nic- 
araguan Resistance". 

(3)  The  Nicaraguan  Resistance  is  com- 
posed of  M  representatives,  comprising  all 
political  groups  opposed  to  the  Sandlnista 


regime,  without  excluding  any  ideological 
movement. 

(4)  The  Nicaraguan  Resistance  Is  dedicat- 
ed to  fostering  a  national  reconciliation  in 
the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  with  a  genuinely 
representative  form  of  government  that  Is 
respectful  of  human  rights  and  is  truly  non- 
aligned. 

(5)  The  Nicaraguan  Resistance  is  a  legiti- 
mate political  contestant  to  the  Soviet- 
Cuban-backed  Sandlnlsta  regime  in  the  Re- 
public of  Nicaragua. 

(6)  When  a  country  recognises  insurgents 
as  a  belligerent  power  in  another  country, 
the  insurgents  are  not  considered  to  be 
crimlnala.  such  recognition  presupposes  the 
existence  of  dvU  war  In  the  country  of  the 
insurgency,  and  the  belligerent  community 
(including  the  geographic  area  under  the 
control  of  the  Insurgents  and  the  popula- 
tion ■upporttng  the  instirgents)  resembles  a 
state  under  International  law. 

(b)  SBtsx  OP  THX  CoiKiaBss.— It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  President  should  consider  recognis- 
ing the  Nicaraguan  Resistance  in  the  Re- 
public of  Nicaragua  as  a  belligerent  power 
which  legitimately  chaUenges  the  Sandl- 
nlsta regime:  and 

(3)  genuine  national  reconciliation  cannot 
occur  In  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  without 
the  full  participation  of  the  Nicaraguan  Re- 
slstanoe. 

—Add  the  following  new  title  at  the  end  of 
the  bill: 

TTTLB  Vn-ANOOLA 

nC  TSI.  nCXtGNtZINC  A  8TATX  OP  BBLUGEBKN- 
CY  IN  THK  PBOPLTS  REPllUJC  OP 
ANGOLA. 

(a)  Pimaios.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  number  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  colo- 
nialist, occupation  forces  in  Angola  is  ap- 
proximately 4S.000: 

(2)  the  Marxist  "Popular  Movement  for 
the  Liberation  of  Angola",  known  as  the 
"MPLA"  regime,  illegally  seized  power  in 
Angola  with  Soviet  and  Cuban  military  sup- 
port; 

(3)  UNTTA.  the  National  Union  for  the 
Total  Independence  of  Angola,  is  a  natioiuU 
liberation  movement  formed  to  combat  for- 
eign occupation  and  the  imposition  of  com- 
munism In  Angola; 


(4)  the  goal  of  UNITA  is  to  Implement  a 
genuinely  independent  state  free  from  for- 
eign interference; 

(B)  UNTTA  serves  as  a  de-facto  govern- 
ment for  about  one-third  of  Angola's  terri- 
tory and  approximately  half  of  iU  popula- 
tion; 

(6)  UNITA  Is  a  legitimate  political  contest- 
ant to  the  Soviet-backed  state  of  Angola; 
and 

(T)  when  a  country  recognises  insurgenU 
as  a  belligerent  power  In  another  country, 
the  insurgents  are  not  considered  to  be 
criminals,  such  recognition  presupposes  the 
existence  of  civil  war  in  the  country  of  the 
insurgency,  and  the  belligerent  community 
(including  the  geographic  area  under  the 
control  of  the  insurgents  and  the  popula- 
tion supporting  the  insurgents)  resembles  a 
state  under  international  law. 

(b)  Skhss  op  THX  CoHoaass.- It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  consider  recognising  the  UNTTA 
forces  In  the  People's  Republic  of  Angola  as 
a  belligerent  power  which  legitimately  chal- 
lenges the  MPLA  regime. 
—Add  the  following  new  title  at  the  end  of 
the  bill: 

TITLE  VII-COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES 

see  ni.  couNnuis  ustwd  as  comiiuniot  oovn- 
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Section  620(f  K 1 )  of  the  Poreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  (23  U.S.C.  237(KfKl))  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "Republic  of  Cuba."  the 
followlnr  "Republic  of  Seychelles.". 
—Add  the  foUowlng  new  tlUe  at  the  end  of 
the  bill: 

TTTLE  VII-COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES 
sac  TSI.  oouNTsns  unsD  as  communist  ooun- 


Section  620<f)<l)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  IMl  (22  U.S.C.  3370<fKl))  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "People's  Republic  of 
China. "  the  followlnr  "People's  Republic  of 
Mozambique.". 

—Add  the  following  new  title  at  the  kdA  of 
the  bill: 

TITLE  VII-COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES 

SBC  TSI.  COUNTVIB  USttD  AS  CXNIMVNIST  OOUN- 

Tsns. 

Section  630<fHl)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  IMl  (32  U.S.C.337(Kf Ml))  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "Republic  of  Cuba."  the 
foUowlng:  "Republic  of  Nicaragua.". 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS. 
PUJII 


TOYOKO 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OPCAUPOKNIA 
Df  THI  HOTTSB  OP  RBPRBSKNTATIVKS 

Monday.  June  8.  1987 

W.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  rise  today  to  offer  my  oongnbiB- 
ttons  to  a  dose  friend  of  mine.  Toyoko  Fuji, 
who  wHI  soon  be  retiring  from  the  Sacramento 
School  Datnct 

Mrs.  Fujii  will  be  leaving  after  serving  as 
school  secretary  f(x  the  Sacramento  School 
District  for  the  past  15  years.  Prkx  to  her  d»- 
tinguiahed  service  In  Sacramento,  Mrs.  Fuji! 
worked  at  the  Freeport  Elementary  School  for 
9  years,  and  ttw  Sacramento  Children  Center 
for  3  years,  arxl  ttie  John  D.  SkMt  Elementary 
School  for  3  years.  Throughout  her  career, 
Mrs.  Fuji!  has  cxinsistentty  demonstrated  an 
unmatched  level  of  (x>mpassion  and  dedca- 
tkxi  to  her  service  to  this  community.  Mrs. 
Fup  fias  much  to  be  proud  of;  she  has 
touched  a  great  many  fi^  with  her  warmth 
arxj  good  humor.  I  know  that  her  many  friends 
and  colleagues  in  the  Sacramento  School  Dis- 
trict will  miss  her  in  the  days  and  montfis 
ahead. 

In  addition  to  her  service  to  the  community 
in  the  a(»demic  fiekl,  Mrs.  Fujii  has  been 
active  In  local  politics,  arxl  has  donated  much 
of  her  time  to  assisting  carKMates  for  a  varie- 
ty of  offices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  cxi  behalf  of  tfie  people  of 
Sacramento.  I  wouM  like  to  offer  my  thanks  to 
Mrs.  Fup  for  her  many  years  of  service  to  this 
(x>mmur><ty,  arid  extend  my  best  wishes  for  a 
happy  and  productive  retiremenL 


TRIBUTE  TO  DORIS  THOMAS 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OPCAUPOXmA 

m  THX  HOtrSI  OP  rsprksentatives 
Monday,  June  8,  1987 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Doris  R. 
Thomas,  the  administrative  assistant  to  the 
late  Congressman  Phillip  Burton  arxl  Con- 
gresswoman  Sala  Burton  of  ttie  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District,  San  FrarKisco,  CA,  is  retiring 
from  the  office  after  23  years  of  service  to  the 
districL 

Doris  received  a  bachekx  of  scier>ce  degree 
from  Hampton  University,  VA.  and  juris  doctor 
from  Howard  University,  Washir>gton.  DC.  Her 
professional  career  began  in  California  in 
1960,  with  the  All  Natk>ns  Foundatton  in  Los 
Angeles.  In  1962,  Doris  wKxked  as  a  commu- 
nity organizabon  specialist  for  tt>e  Bay  Area 
UrtMn  League,  San  Francisco.  In  1963,  she 
became  ttie  administrative  assistant  to  Corv 
gressman  Ptviiip  Burton.  From  1983  to  1987, 
she  served  in  ttie  same  capacity  for  the  late 
Gongraaswoman  Sala  Burton. 


During  these  years.  Doris  was  an  active  par- 
tk^pant  in  the  affairs  of  ttie  ccxnmunity.  Some 
of  her  involvement  inckxled  membership  in 
tfie  Chinese  American  Democratk:  (DIub. 
NAACP.  National  Council  of  ^4egro  Women. 
Single  Parents  for  Adoption.  Some  of  her  cur- 
rent profes8i<xial  and  community  affiliations  m- 
clude  Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority,  Black  Lead- 
ership Forum,  WHIiam  Hastie  Lawyers  Asso- 
ciation of  CaKfomia.  She  has  also  served  as  a 
board  member  of  many  of  those  organiza- 
tions. Doris  has  had  bestowed  on  her  many 
awards  and  citations  for  her  distinguished 
servKe  to  ttie  community.  These  awards  re- 
flect tfie  appreciatton  for  her  service  to  ttie 
citizens  of  San  Francisco  and  tfie  hundreds  of 
friends  she  made  during  tfiese  years.  Her 
dedication  to  ensure  the  rights  of  all  of  tfie 
people  of  ttiis  diverse  city,  regardless  of  race, 
cotor,  creed,  national  origin  or  sexual  orienta- 
tion is  appreciated  by  all  wtiom  she  has 
served  during  tfie  past  23  years.  The  people 
she  served  couW  count  on  prompt  attention  to 
ttieir  problems  and  needs.  Some  of  her 
awards  have  included:  "Woman  on  the 
Move,"  San  Francisco  Anti-Defamation 
League  (1987);  Certtfwate  of  Merit  for  Out- 
standing Work  with  Graduate  Students.  San 
Francisco  State  University  School  of  Social 
Welfare  (1986);  Award  of  Merit  for  Outstand- 
ing Public  Service,  Maytx  Dianne  Feinstein 
(1982);  Commendation— California  State  Leg- 
islature, Assemt>lyrnan  Art  Agnos  (1978);  prcx- 
iamation  from  Governor  of  (California,  Edmund 
Brown.  Jr.  (1978);  Most  Distinguished  Woman 
Newcomer  to  ttie  Bay  Area,  San  Francisco 
Sun  Reporter  Nevirspaper  (1962);  Blacks  in 
the  West  Hall  of  Fame  Award,  AfricarvAmeri- 
c»n  Historical  and  Cultural  Society,  (1977); 
The  Street  People's  (Committee  Award  of  Ap- 
preciation for  Unselfish  Assistance,  Coopera- 
tion and  Inspiration  in  tfie  Institution  of  ttie 
Program,  (1976);  proclamation— Mayor  of  San 
FrarxHsco,  Hon.  George  Moscone,  (1978). 

Ocxis'  role  in  the  community  did  not  deter 
fK.><  dedication  in  raising  fier  19-year-okJ 
daughter,  Tandi  Tfiomas,  wfio  Is  presently 
completing  tier  first  year  at  City  College,  San 
Francisco.  Doris  will  emt)ark  on  a  new  career 
as  a  consultant  In  governmental  affairs,  spe- 
cializing in  immigration  law.  She  will  devote 
considerable  time  to  voter  education  as  an  im- 
portant ingredient  in  tfie  democratic  process. 


STATEMENT  OF  AMBASSADOR 
A.J.  JACOVIDES  BEFORE  THE 
INTERNA'nONAL  LAW  COMMIS- 
SION 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP  PENHSTLVAiriA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSEMTATTVXS 

Monday.  June  8. 1987 
Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  United  Na- 
tions International  Law  Commission  is  current- 


ly mooting  in  Geneva  and  examining  the  Draft 
Code  of  Crimes  against  the  Peace  and  Securi- 
ty of  Mankind.  The  Comnwsion  is  a  prestigi- 
ous body  of  experts  in  international  law.  elect- 
ed by  ttie  U.N.  General  Asaembty.  which  has 
ttie  mandate  to  codify  arxl  progressivety  de- 
velop intemational  law. 

As  cfiairman  of  tfie  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rigfits  arxl  Intema- 
tional Organizations,  wtiich  has  oversight  over 
intemational  law  arxl  Intemational  organiza- 
tions, I  woukl  like  to  bring  to  tfie  attention  of 
my  colleagues  excerpts  of  a  recent  speech  by 
His  Excellency  Andrew  J.  Jacovides,  Ambas- 
sador of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus  to  the  United 
States,  who  was  recently  reelected  for  a 
second  5-year  term  as  a  memt>er  of  the  Com- 
mission. In  his  speech,  he  commented  on 
each  of  tfie  draft  articles  being  examined  for 
irx^hjsion  In  ttie  proposed  code,  and  human 
rigfits  vk>lations  as  tfiey  pertain  to  the  code. 
Ambassador  Jacovides  offers  an  interesting 
perspective  on  ttiis  matter,  and  I  commerxi 
the  material  to  tfie  attention  of  our  colleagues. 

The  speech  foltows: 

Statemxrt  bt  Ambassador  AJ.  Jacoviois 
Bkporb  THX  IirnoufATioifAL  Law  Commis- 

SIOR    on    THX    CODB    OF    OPPKNSXS    AGAIHST 
THK    PKACI     and    SBUUIUTV     OP    MANKIND, 

OxNKVA.  13  Mat  1987 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  I  have  qx>ken 
mostly  with  my  mind.  Perhaps.  I  would  not 
be  out  of  order  if  I  now  say  a  few  tilings  also 
from  the  heart. 

To  some  the  project  we  are  engaged  (m 
may  t>e  no  more  than  a  debatable  arart<mitr 
exercise.  To  others,  however,  who  have  been 
and  continue  to  t>e  the  victims  of  the  gross 
violation  of  the  Intemational  law  r\iles  re- 
lating to  the  peace  and  security  of  mankind, 
it  is  much  more  than  that.  In  my  own  coun- 
try, which  has  been  the  victim  of  a  brutal 
military  aggression,  continuing  occupati(m 
and  massive  violation  of  htmian  rights— as 
amply  proven,  after  a  quasi-Judicial  investi- 
gation, by  the  European  Commission  of 
Human  Rights  in  1976.  the  findings  of 
which  amounted  to  a  horrendous  indict- 
ment of  the  cruelties  Inflicted  by  the  invad- 
ing Turldsh  army  in  the  summer  of  1974 
and  subsequenUy.  this  Code  of  Crimes 
against  the  Peace  and  Secxirity  of  Mankind 
is  too  close  to  home  and  possesses  the  di- 
mensions of  gruesome  reaUty.  Nearly  thir- 
teen years  after  this  documented  intema- 
tional crime  against  Cyprus  was  cmnmltted 
and  dozens  of  legally  binding  Resolutions  by 
the  United  Nations  poUtical  organs-begin- 
ning with  the  unanimously  adopted  land- 
mark General  Assembly  Resolution  3212. 
unanimously  endorsed  by  the  Security 
CouncU  in  its  Resolution  365.  and  more  re- 
cently Security  CouncU  Resolutions  541  and 
550— and  the  decisions  of  other  intemation- 
al iMdies.  including  those  of  the  Non- 
Aligned  Movement  and  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  tragic  situation  we  are  confront- 
ed with  remains  without  remedy.  In  fact.  It 
has  been  further  aggravated  through  Ulegal 
attempted  session  and  the  systematic  ef- 
forts of  the  Occupying  Power.  Turkey,  to 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  ttstemena  or  insertions  which  sre  not  spoken  by  s  Member  of  the  Seoste  on  the  floor. 
Mstter  set  in  ttiis  typeface  iodicstes  words  inserted  or  sppendcd,  rstber  thsn  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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•lUr  aiMi  fkUfy  the  m^-Iobc  dMBOgnphie 
eoapoatUoa  of  Um  Island,  to  destroy  «nd 
oUttcrsto  the  eultunl  berttMe  of  the  araes 
it  oecupled  tbraucfa  the  Ulecal  tiae  of  f  one 
and  to  bring  about  partttloa  through  the 
gulae  of  umrorkable  eyatem  of  ethnic  aepa- 
tmtkm.  AU  this  haa  been  oeeurlng  with  the 
toleranee  of  the  Inteniattenal  oommunlty, 
the  memben  of  which,  for  a  varietjr  of  rea- 
■om.  have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  act 
effecttrely  in  order  to  Implement  the  reeolu- 
tlom  for  which  they  voted.  Cyprus  is  a 
■nail  country  but  it  Is  a  teat-case  of  the  rel- 
evance of  international  law  and  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  XTntted  Nations  In  today's 
world.  When  such  grave  tnjuatloes  are  toler- 
ated or  condoned  they  are  bound  to  be  re- 
peated elaewhere.  "Who  today  remembers 
the  Armenlaiw."  Hitler  ia  quoted  to  have 
aaked  rhetorically  before  embarking  on  his 
gf"?**^'  action  and  other  grave  erlmee 
before  and  during  the  Seoood  World  War. 

We  are  under  no  Uluakma.  Nor  are  we  so 
naive  aa  to  think  that  the  Code,  when  com- 
pleted, will  prove  to  be  a  panacea  to  our 
grievances  or  cure  the  many  other  problems 
of  K  itoiiiar  nature  which  exist  In  the 
world— any  more  than  the  OefhilUon  of  Ag- 
iiSMlnii.  achieved  after  many  years'  efforts 
in  1*74.  by  coincidence  and  Ironically  Just 
before  the  aggreaslon  we  ezperlenoed  soon 
afterwards,  proved  to  be  salutary  or  even 
relevant: 

But  I  think  It  can  be  validly  held  in  this 
respected  body  of  international  law  experts 
that.  If  we  can  succeed  In  preparing  an  ef- 
fective Code  with  appropriate  penalties  and 
Jurisdiction.  It  may  at  least  serve  as  an  Im- 
portant building  block  in  constructing  the 
edifice  of  International  legal  order  and  as  a 
deterrent  to  present  and  would-be  aggres- 
sors and  other  violators  of  Its  provisions. 
The  international  community  expects  from 
OS  no  more.  And.  we  would  be  remiss  in  our 
duty  If  we  did  any  less. 


aOO  TEARS  AGO  AT  THE  CONSTI- 
TUnONAL  CONVENTION  (JUNE 
•> 


HON.  nfflJP  R.  SHARP 

or  imiAiiA 
Of  THE  HOUn  or  UrRISKMTATTVKS 

Monday,  June  S.  1987 

Mr.  SHARP.  Uk.  Spatter,  on  June  5.  the 
ConverMon  nio¥ad  from  considarartion  of  the 
•xaculive  branch  to  a  new  araa  of  go««m- 
mant — the  national  JudUafy. 

There  waa  Wtie  dhagreement  that  the 
Nation  needed  a  auprame  tribunal  to  reaolvo 


The  Virginia  plan  had  caHed  for  the  eatab- 
lahmarM  of  orte  Supreme  Court  and  an  addi- 
tional number  of  leaa  potverlU  Federal  courta. 
Opponents  argued  lucceaifuHy  that  the 
added  layer  wouM  infringe  upon  the  State 
courta  and  would  be  an  unnaceeaary  expenee. 
The  Corwentkm  voted  againat  setting  up  the 
kiweroourta,  but  dkt  give  the  netionel  legWa- 
kve  the  option  of  eataMahing  them  M  necee- 
•«y. 

For  ludge  seioctlon.  Ber^amin  Franldhi,  with 
tongue  in  cheeit.  auggeeted  a  method  used  in 
OcotiarKl  wttere  the  lawyers  appointed  ttw 
Judgea.  The  lawyers  picked  ttw  beet.  Franklin 
aaU.  "m  order  to  get  rW  of  him  and  share  his 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SHERIFF  DWIOHT 
E.  RADCLIFF 

HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OP  OHIO 
IM  THS  HOUSK  OP  BSPUaSMTATTVia 

Monday.  June  8.1987 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speeker,  I  am  pieaaed  to 
have  the  opportunity  today  to  honor  Dwight  E. 
Radciff.  a  Metime  law  enforcement  offkrer 
who  wee  recently  selected  presklent  of  the 
Nettonel  SherifTs  Aaaodetton.  On  June  24, 
1967,  thia  22-year  veteran  wW  assume  an 
ofltoe  whk:h  ia  tradlttonally  selected  from  sher- 
Nla  m  large  metropolitan  countiea.  Sheriff  Rad- 
dNf  ia  different 

Bom  in  Pickaway  County.  Sheriff  RadcUff  is 
ttw  quintesaential  "Nttle  man"  story  Deter- 
mined and  aelf-motivated.  he  has  proven  to 
be  a  servant  to  Ns  career  and  the  Natton. 
Throughout  hia  Hfetime  of  service,  he  haa 
been  heraMed  as  a  selfleas  officer  who. 
through  hia  new  Uees  and  dadk^etion,  served 
to  give  his  itateamen  heighler)ed  protection 
arKl  Ivouglit  himaelf  pride. 

Sheriff  RadcHfTs  ability  to  overcome  obsta- 
cles arxl  gain  a  higt^  respected  offk»  as  ttits 
demorwtrate  that  he  is  a  patriot  who  is  weil- 
deaerving  of  the  honors  brought  to  him.  In  the 
spirit  of  celebratkxi  for  this  true  dtizan.  I 
wouM  Nko  to  irxrlude  the  foitowing  staterr>ent. 

IMr.  Speeker.  I  have  been  a  kxv<>'^ne  admir- 
er of  Sheriff  Raddiff.  ao  it  givea  me  greet 
pieaaure  to  publk:ly  congratulate  one  of  the 
finect  public  servants  in  all  of  Ohw.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  Natkxwl  Sheriffs  Association. 
Dwight  will  bring  to  that  organization  what 
thoae  who  Nve  in  Pk^kaway  County  have 
krwwn  for  more  than  two  decadea— dedtoated 
service,  commitment  to  a  purpose,  arxl  com- 
pasaion  for  his  (eUow  otizerts.  I  wish  Sheriff 
Raddiff  the  very  best  in  his  tenure  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Nattonal  ShertfTs  Associatkxi  and 
I  am  certain  that  the  associatxxi  will  prosper 
and  grow  under  his  leadership. 

[From  the  Coliunbua  (OH)  Monthly,  Jime 
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A  LiFcnifx  or  Shxhippuig 

(By  Michael  Norman) 

Normally,  the  president  of  the  31,000- 
memtier  National  Sheriffs  Association 
CNSAl  is  an  elected  sheriff  of  many  years 
experience  who  comes  from  one  of  the  na- 
tion's big  metropolitan  counties— places  Uke 
Los  Angeles  County.  California,  or  Cook 
County,  Illinois.  The  40th  president  of  the 
NBA  will  take  office  June  34.  Like  has  pred 
ecessors,  he  is  a  veteran  elected  official,  but 
not  one  with  big  dty  credentials.  He's 
Dwight  E.  Radcllff.  who  for  the  past  22 
years  has  been  sheriff  of  rural  Ptekaway 
County.  Just  south  of  Columbus. 

There  Isn't  much  major  crime  In  Pickaway 
Coimty.  Dtiring  the  22  years  Radcllff  has 
been  sheriff,  there  have  been  a  total  of 
eight  murders  and  four  bank  robberies.  And 
the  majority  of  those  crimes  were  commit- 
ted by  criminals  from  outside  the  county. 
It's  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  annual 
ClrdevUle  Pumpkin  Show  Is  the  sheriffs 
biggest  law  enforcement  headache.  Every 
year,  his  deputies  help  police  the  crowds, 
control  traffic  and  stop  drinking  and  rowdy- 


The  Conventkin,  of  course,  dkl  not  accept 


But  a  sheriff  doesn't  rise  to  the  top  of  a 
natwmai  uw  enforcement  sssoclatlon  by  po- 
licing pumpkin  shows.  You  could  say  that 
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the  stage  was  set  for  Radcllff s  climb  to  na- 
tloiuU  law  enforcement  prominence  on  Sept. 
14.  1932— his  birthday  and  the  day  hU 
mother  and  father  l>rought  him  home  from 
the  hospital  to  the  sheriffs  residence  above 
the  Ptokaway  County  Jail. 

HU  father.  Charles  H.  Radcllff.  had  been 
elected  Pickaway  County  sheriff  In  1930. 
The  elder  radcllff  went  on  to  serve  30  years 
as  sheriff,  before  being  defeated  In  a  Demo- 
cratic primary  In  1900.  Dwight  Radcllff  s  re- 
lationship with  his  father  was  solid,  and 
very  early  on  he  t>ecame  Interested  in  law 
enforcement  as  a  career.  During  high  school 
he  worked  In  his  dad's  crime  lab.  In  1953.  he 
became  s  full-fledged  deputy,  a  Job  he  held 
until  he  was  let  go  by  the  new  sheriff  after 
his  father's  election  defeat. 

Radcllff  says  his  father  was  an  excellent 
police  officer,  but  In  later  years  adopted  a 
"take  It  for  granted"  attitude  about  politics. 
He  refused  to  campaign  In  1900.  figuring 
that  "If  the  people  don't  know  me  now, 
they  never  will."  The  younger  Radcllff 
didn't  make  that  mistake  In  1984  when  he 
decided  to  run  against  then  Incumbent  sher- 
iff Walton  Spangler.  the  man  who  defeated 
his  father.  He  campaigned  hard  and  won  by 
39  votes.  He's  been  sheriff  ever  since. 

Now,  Dwight  Radcllff  and  his  wife.  Betty, 
live  In  the  same  apartment  over  the  jail 
where  he  grew  up.  Betty  Radcllff  works  as 
the  Jail  matron,  a  Job  that  also  was  held  by 
Dwight  Radcllf  f  s  mother. 

Radcllff  took  office  at  a  time  when  sher- 
iff's departments  were  beglimlng  to  struggle 
with  the  modem  Issues  of  law  enforcement. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  reorganize  his 
office  and  grant  all  of  his  employees  dvU 
service  protection.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
Ohio  sheriffs  to  actively  promote  state 
training  and  certification  of  police  officers. 
He  also  has  greatly  expanded  his  depart- 
ment's crime  lab  facllltlea. 

Radcllff  has  been  Involved  In  law  enforce- 
ment on  a  statewide  and  national  scale  since 
the  late  1960s,  and  In  1975  was  elected  to 
the  iMard  of  directors  of  the  National  Sher- 
iffs Association.  Since  then,  he  has  taken 
an  active  role  in  NSA  affairs  and  risen 
through  the  association's  officer  ranks. 

For  the  next  year,  he  will  head  an  organi- 
sation with  30  paid  staffers  and  31,000  mem- 
bers. He  will  be  responsible  for  setting  the 
direction  of  the  NSA's  lobbying  efforts  In 
Congress  and  in  state  legislatures.  Among 
other  things,  the  NSA  Is  working  on  ways  to 
stop  the  spread  of  AIDS  In  the  nation's 
jails,  and  Is  seeking  solutions  to  the  ever- 
present  Jall-overcrowdlng  problem. 

It's  a  far  cry  from  pumpkin  shows  and  the 
occasional  murder  Investigation.  But  Rad- 
cllff likes  to  keep  things  In  perspective.  "I 
would  like  to  tell  you  that  it's  a  fitting 
climax  to  a  long  career."  he  says.  "But  I 
intend  to  seek  reelection  in  Pickaway 
County.  I'm  too  yoimg  to  retire.  This  has 
been  my  life.  I  was  l>om  and  raised  here. 
This  has  t>een  my  only  home." 

When  he  does  finally  retire,  there's  a 
chance  there  may  Iw  yet  another  Radcllff  in 
the  top  Job  at  the  sheriffs  office.  One  of  his 
sons,  25-year-old  Robert  B.  Radcllff.  works 
In  the  department's  crime  lab.  "He  hasn't 
filled  me  In  on  his  political  ambitions. '  says 
the  elder  Radcllff.  "But  then.  I  never  told 
my  father  what  I  was  going  to  do.  either." 
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MARIO  FOR  PRESIDENT 

HON.  TOnTcOELHO 

OPCAUPOBiriA 
»  THI  H01T8X  OP  MPRBSDrTATIVXS 

Monday.  June  8.  1987 
Mr.  GOELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  truly  great  in- 
divkkjal  and  courageous  leader  among  the 
newer  democratk:  governments  of  the  worid 
was  in  our  Capital  City  last  month.  In  my  view, 
the  edKors  of  the  Washington  Post  very  ap- 
propriately surrwned  up  the  positive  feelings 
which  Mario  Soares  left  with  thoae  of  us  who 
were  privlledged  to  meet  with  him.  by  declar- 
ing "Mario  for  Presklent." 

I  share  with  my  colleagues  the  following 
Post  editorial,  and  I  echo  the  writer's  com- 
ments that  "H  was  a  pleasure  to  see  him.  It's 
not  iust  that  this  grizzled  oki  socialist  wears 


Indeed,  ttie  man  does  wear  well,  with  an  im- 
peccably calm  but  charismatic  bearing  tfut 
belies  the  fact  that  he  has  survived  struggles 
moat  of  us  can  only  imagine  and  certainly 
hope  never  to  experience,  that  in  his  tong 
fight  against  oppression  he  himself  was  jailed 
a  dozen  times  and  exiled  twice,  and  ttiat  he 
literally  faced  down  the  (Communists  in  tfte 
streets  of  Lisbon  In  late  1975. 

Mark)  Soares  not  only  defeated  tt>e  Conv 
munists  at  the  end  of  Portugal's  41 -year  dicta- 
torship in  1974,  he  went  on  to  emerge  as  the 
leader  of  the  center,  the  leader  of  reason,  and 
the  leader  of  unity  vrho  never  discriminated 
and  has  alvrays  opposed  undemocratic  forces 
on  both  ttie  right  and  the  left 

Throughout  his  life,  as  an  opposrtton  leader, 
during  his  tenure  as  Prime  Minister,  and  now 
as  Portugal's  first  elected  civilian  Presklent, 
Mario  Soares  has  empowered  his  people.  He 
has  encouraged  the  change,  the  develop- 
ment, the  growth,  and  tt»e  strength  of  the  pop- 
ulace which  are  essential  if  democracy  is  to 
prevail. 

Mario  Soares  is  a  man  of  vision  and  cour- 
age who  casts  a  tall  and  glorious  shadow  met 
the  democratK  Portugal  of  today  and  tomor- 
row. 

Mario  Soares  and  his  Portugal  are  our 
frienda.  We  need  more  like  them. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  JSay  23,  1987] 
Mario  for  PRXsiDBirr 
BCario  Soares,  president  of  Portugal,  came 
through  Washington  the  other  day,  and  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  see  him.  It's  not  just  that 
this  grizzled  old  socialist  wears  well.  He  was 
here  to  say  that  things  go  pretty  weU  in  his 
country.  He  wasn't  looking  for  anything 
particular  in  the  way  of  a  concession  or 
handout  from  the  United  SUtes.  Nor  did  he 
have  any  sharp  or  devious  criticism  to  make 
of  American  policy,  even  In  a  part  of  the 
world— southern  Af  rtca— where  Portugual  Is 
substantially  Involved  and  looks  at  things 
somewhat  differently  from  the  way  the 
United  States  does. 

It  helps  to  recaU  that  in  the  1070's,  when 
a  coup  suddenly  eiuU>led  Portugal  to  break 
with  lU  authoritarian  past.  Ite  chances  for 
breaking  through  In  the  other  direction,  to 
donocracy.  looked  to  some  people  awfully 
thin.  It  was  gravely  asserted  that  the  coun- 
try lacked  the  cultural  matrix  In  which  de- 
mocracy could  grow.  The  generals  were  still 
there,  and  "Eurocommunism"  in  its  Stalin- 
ist  Portuguese   variant   seoned  especially 
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menacing.  Mr.  Soares.  who  was  to  serve 
three  times  as  prime  minister  before  taking 
his  present  office  as  Portugal's  first  elected 
civilian  president,  became  the  hero  of  a  dra- 
matic encounter  In  which  the  communists 
were  faced  down.  It  was  storyl)ook  stuff  and 
a  marvelous  tonic  for  the  West,  and  It  goes 
on. 

At  this  point  a  skeptic  might  be  preparing 
himself  to  cope  with  the  grim  word  that 
economically  Portxigal  is  a  disaster.  After 
all,  Portugal  was  miserably  backward  and 
poor  upon  entering  the  democratic  state, 
and  the  world  economy  has  hardly  made  It 
easy  for  anyl>ody  In  the  last  dozen  years. 
Well,  there  have  l)een  no  miracles,  but  there 
has  l>een  an  Impressive  record  In  this  de- 
partment all  the  same.  The  socialist  Soares 
loosened  sUte  control  of  the  economy,  snd 
Portugal  now  has  one  of  Europe's  higher 
growth  rates  plus  an  unemployment  rate 
that  most  other  European  politicians  would 
love  to  run  for  reelection  on. 

Mr.  Soares  told  an  Interviewer  the  other 
day;  "Portugal  Is  one  of  the  rare  countries 
In  which  there  is  absolutely  no  snti-Ameri- 
can  feeling." 

Soares  for  president. 


FREEDOM  BELL 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OPCAUPOaiTIA 
IX  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8. 1987 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  offer  my  thanks  to 
all  those  wtxjse  efforts  have  made  possible 
the  upcoming  visit  of  the  "Freedom  Bell"  to 
Sacramento.  California  on  Friday,  June  5, 
1987. 

As  you  know,  the  "Freedom  Bell"  which  will 
be  on  display  was  forged  at  the  Whitechapel 
Foundry  in  London,  England,  and  is  an  exact 
replica  of  the  original  Liberty  Bell  ttwt  is  stand- 
ing in  Philadelphia.  This  bell  is  recognized 
woridwkle  as  a  symbol  of  American  freedom 
and  derTK>cracy,  and  serves  as  a  welcome  re- 
minder of  the  upcoming  BKentennial  celebra- 
tion of  ttie  American  Constitution. 

I  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
my  personal  thanks  to  all  those  that  have 
made  this  national  tour  of  the  Freedom  Bell 
possible,  and  urge  all  those  in  the  Sacramen- 
to area  to  take  a  few  moments  to  visit  tfw  na- 
tional treasure. 
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seaman,  he  has  lived  and  worked  in  ttte  Lortg 
Beach,  O,  area  since  1958. 

Jack  is  a  well  known  to  western  Teamatera. 
He  began  his  Teamster  career  as  a  fuM-time 
representative  for  Teanrwter's  Local  572  of 
Carson,  CK  in  1962  after  getting  a  degree  in 
industrial  relattons  from  ttte  University  of  Cali- 
fomia,  Los  Angeles.  He  has  served  as  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  that  local  uraon  since  1966. 

CoK,  representmg  salea  drivers,  warehouae- 
men,  and  major  industrial  companies  ki  local 
572's  widespread  jurisdtotion  covering  both 
the  Long  Beach  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
areas,  has  devetoped  conskJerable  expertiae 
in  negotiattons  with  many  natkxiaHy  known 
firms. 

In  additton  to  uraon  work.  Cox  has  been 
active  in  local  and  State  Oemocratk:  Party  ac- 
tivities arxJ  has  sen/ed  on  both  county  arid 
State  committees.  His  representatkxi  of  mem- 
bers in  the  taxk»b  and  regulated  transporta- 
tion industries  has  made  him  active  in  poKtKal 
fundraising  In  several  dties  in  which  the  unton 
lUM  an  interest 

Jack  Cox  is  a  member  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  a  26-year  member  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  the  Elks 
Lodge  No.  888  in  Long  Beach,  CA.  He  is  also 
active  in  Boy  Scouts  and  City  of  Hope  fund- 
raisirig  functions. 

Jack,  a  wkJower,  has  five  chiMren:  four  sons 
and  one  daugfiter. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JACK  D.  COX 

HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OPCAUPOBiriA 
IH  THE  HOX7SE  OP  HgntXSEHTATTVSS 

Monday,  June  8. 1987 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jack  D.  Cox  was 
named  an  intemattonal  union  vk»  president 
by  the  Teamsters  General  Executive  Board  in 
October  1984.  He  had  also  served  as  an  inter- 
national union  trustee  from  June  to  October 
1984,  and  as  area  vko  presklent  for  Team- 
sters Joint  Ckxindls  7  and  38.  He  was  reelect- 
ed as  international  vtee  presklent  in  May 
1986,  to  a  5-year  term. 

Jack  is  a  Worid  War  II  veteran  who  senred 
in    the    U.S.    Navy.    A    onetime    merchant 


CONFERENCE  ON  RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOM 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

of  PKHHSTLVAinA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBSEHTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8, 1987 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  apprise 
my  colleagues  of  ttie  fourth  annual  corrfer- 
ence  of  Religion  in  Communist  Ctominated 
Areas  [RCDA]  at  Marymount  University  in  Ar- 
lington, VA. 

RCOA  endeavors  to  promote  respect  for  re- 
ligious freedom,  and  enhance  ptAHc  aware- 
ness of  ttie  problems  encountered  by  indrrid- 
uals  attempting  to  exercise  this  fundamental, 
internationally  recognized  right  in  Communist 
societies.  As  chairman  of  tf>e  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations,  I  share  these  ob- 
jectives. 

RCOA  has  done  an  outstandkig  job,  and  is 
wkJely  respected  for  its  worit  in  this  fiekJ.  It 
has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  hunrwin  rigtrts  and  to  the  activities  of 
the  subcommittee.  Last  year,  I  conducted 
hearings  on  religious  persecution  in  the  Soviet 
Unton  and  drew  heavily  on  RCDA  puWfca- 
tions.  conferences,  and  other  resources.  Its 
wort(  has  also  provkJed  tt»  foundation  tor 
many  of  ttie  subcommittee's  investigationa 
and  legislative  activities. 

The  subcommittee  has  been  repreeented  at 
the  three  prevtous  conferences  at  Marymount 
University.  The  subjects  have  always  been  ex- 
tremely timely,  and  relevanL  This  year's  tope, 
"the  MNiennwrn  of  tt>e  Christianization  of  Rus* 
and  Religtous  Freedom  and  Human  Rights  in 
the  Soviet  Unton."  proved  to  be  just  as  worth- 
while and  kiformational.  The  list  of  speakers 
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VA  EMPLOYEES  VOICE  STRONG 
SUPPORT  FOR  THEIR  MEDICAL 
COMPUTER  SYSTEM 


TTw  nttmtun  Is  s  wy  ilQnMunl  mnlw- 
Mry  In  »)•  Ma  of  lh«  SliMte  pMptM.  ANhough 
ttM  nJJMrtwi  wM  b*  oaMvalad  in  1968. 
nuuny  vw  ocinwwncw  vw  yMr  ■  in  aiiuii  lo 
cal  «Mv  MMiHon  to  Ms  hnportam  torttwom- 
ing  cvant  Tbo  wb)ocl  wm  parliculwV  Impor- 
tMM  md  Ibiwiy  bomiM  ttw  cof4wonoo  pr#- 
•■nlid  a  wibolwilM  amount  ol  awldanca  doo- 
unMnHng  ralgioua  fraadoni  and  human  rlghls 
and  aM  baing  vtoiatad  on  a  wido  acaia  da- 

Tha  oonfaranoa  wm  dwlrad  tiy  tha  Honora- 
Ua  Rtoham  T.  Oawlaa.  lonnar  U.&  Amhaaaa 
dor  to  Poland  and  Praaidant  ol  RCOA't  Ra- 
aaardi  Canlar.  Among  llw  ipaafcari  wara 
aoholaia,  daigyman,  and  diplomata.  Soma  ol 
Iha  aubiadi  bwhidad:  Tha  mMannium  ol 
craianniiy  ano  vta  raagma  aauaaon  n  ma 
SowM  Union;  human  rtghta  In  QortMChav't 
tniat  Mw  ano  raagnn  n  ina  sowiai  union,  ma 
CafHwIc  CiMth  In  Uhuania:  tha  Mwtiic  ravtv- 
al  in  ttw  Oowiat  Union;  Itw  trtftmNUm  ol 
unaavan  unnaaamy,  ano  many  omare. 

I  am  oonwinoad  that  aftofta  Hca  thaaa  do 
matia  an  ImportHit  dMaianoa.  Qovanwnants 
laraiy  admit  ttwt  praaaurii  craalad  by  auch 
actiwWaa  iaad  to  poailkM  laauila.  But,  priaon- 
and  at  timaa  oondWona  ara 
I  ol  pubic  conoam.  Intact,  I  ba- 
lawa  that  aoma  ol  tha  poaiHva  gaatufaa  which 
hawa  occtarad  In  Eaatam  Eurepa  raoandy  can 
ba  atMbutad  to  tha  conatant  work  ol  RCOA 
and  ottiar  Important  organiratloni,  Jndudlrtg 
ttia  many  corwamad  Mambars  ol  Congraai. 

Mawarthilaaa,  ihara  la  much  to  ba  done. 
CounMaaa  numtiars  ol  MMduaia  ara  daniad 
maa  n^ii  lo  laagnua  axpraawjn.  wa  musi 
conlinua  to  praaaura  Communiat  govammants 
to  fulM  thair  InHmaMonrt  oblgationa  in  ac- 
oordwKa  wNh  Iha  Haiainki  accorda,  tha  Uni- 
vanal  Dadaralion  ol  Human  Rights,  ottwr  rai- 
avant  cwaiiaiiti,  and  Itiair  own  lawa. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  AT 
THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CON- 
VENTION (JUNE  8) 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

or  DiDiAaA 

ni  TBS  HODSK  or  UPWBDrTATrVKS 

Mondav.  June  8.  1987 

m.  SHARP,  lulr.  Spaaiiar,  tha  Convention 

had  llnaiy  moved  through  aH  15  propoMis  in 

tha  Virginia  delegation's  plan.  It  was  time  to 

raoortsldar  Hie  aedions  which  had  been  toe 

oonaovsisMi  n  seioe  oompieieiy  on  nrst  ow- 

On  June  6,  ttw  Convention  again  debated 
whattter  ttie  people  should  be  able  to  elect 
the  IXembers  ol  the  Houee  of  Representa- 


Opponenls  srgued  thet  dbect  election  would 
give  the  dttzervy  too  much  respon»t)ility  at 
the  expertse  ol  State  governments.  Support- 
ers lieieved  that  people  should  be  given  more 
ol  a  role.  As  Penneytvania's  James  WMson 
ssid.  the  nationai  lagiaiatura  "ought  to  be  the 
exact  tranacrlpt  ol  the  whole  aociaty." 

By  da/a  erKl.  however,  no  final  decision 


HON.aV.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MTSsissTm 

ni  TBI  Housi  or  amcssifTATTvn 

Monday,  June  8.  1987 

Mr.  IMONTQOMERY.  Mr.  Speetter.  a  oontro- 
varay  over  the  anecHveneas  and  coat  ol  the 
Valarana'  AdnMatration's  medk:ai  computer 
syatam,  itnown  as  the  Decentralized  Hospital 
Computer  Program  [DHCP]  system,  has  ariaen 
in  the  Cor)greei.  As  chalnnan  ol  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterana'  Affairs,  I  have  scheduled 
many  oversight  heerlngs  on  this  Important 
madkai  computer  system  over  the  past  sever- 
al yeers  and  the  reports  on  its  effectiveness 
and  coats  have  been  uniformly  very  positive. 

Since  our  hewing  of  April  8.  1987.  on  this 
important  sut>tect.  I  have  received  many  let- 
ters from  veterans  and  Veterans'  Adminislrs- 
tton  employees  in  support  of  the  DHCP 

I  would  H<(e  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  tfw  cfuurmen  of  tt>e 
House  and  Serwte  Appropriations  Committees 
which  I  received  from  Dr.  W.  T.  Moore,  chief 
of  staff  of  the  VA  Medical  Center  at  Grand 
Juncticr..  CO.  that  demonstrates  how  the  VA 
employees  feel  about  Itwir  medical  computer 
system.  The  letter  follows: 

OsAifD  JtmcnoN,  CO. 

ifay  iS.  1U7. 
Hon.  JAms  WHrmH, 

Otairman,  Committee  on  Appropriation*. 
U.S.  Houte  of  lepreaentative*.  Waahirig- 
ton,  DC. 

Dka*  Chaixmaii  Whtttbt  Let  me  peraon- 
ally  visit  with  you  concemlns  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  DHCP  system  from  a  clini- 
cal perspective  at  the  Orand  Juix^tion  VA 
Medical  Center. 

We  are  in  the  third  year  of  DHCP  imple- 
mentation and  have  found  that  the  system 
meets  the  needs  of  the  physician  and  nurse, 
as  well  as  the  veteran  patient.  Lab  reports, 
pharmacy  profiles,  and  x-ray  reports  are 
available  to  the  physicians  many  hours 
sooner  than  they  were  before  DHCP.  The 
development  of  new  software  Is  occunina 
faster  than  we  csji  find  new  monies  for  ter- 
minals and  computers.  The  software  that  Is 
l>elng  developed  Is  responsive  to  the  great 
variety  of  slses  In  medical  centers  as  well  as 
the  specialized  needs  of  different  types  of 
medical  centers. 

Our  DHCP  staff  recularly  Interact  with 
oiJT  medical  staff  and  wUl  Implement  any 
new  pacluce  as  it  becomes  tested  and  veri- 
fied. They  also  provide  much  of  the  training 
In  this  medical  center  for  users. 

The  VA  method  of  using  SIUG's  (Special 
Interest  User  Group),  with  physician  input 
where  appropriate,  has  made  a  large  dlffer- 
eiMx  In  the  acceptance  ainl  use  of  ttw  com- 
puter. 

From  my  perspective,  the  DHCJP  Imple- 
mentation has  l>een  a  shining  example  of 
the  t>est  that  private  industry  has  to  offer  in 
that  the  developers  of  the  software  behave 
more  Uke  the  private  sector  without  the 
price  tag  of  the  private  sector  development. 
Please  do  not  cut  this  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.T.  MooBX.  M.D. 
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Mr.  RANQEL  Mr.  Speaicer.  today  I  am 
pleaaed  to  introduce  ttw  Acquired  immunode- 
ficiency Syndrome  Education,  information. 
Risk  Reduction,  Training,  Prevention.  Treat- 
mem,  CSara.  and  Rassarch  Act  of  1987.  Join- 
ing with  me  in  introducing  this  legislation  are 
my  coHeegues  Mr.  Oilman  arxj  Mr.  Guarnm. 

Acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome  or 
AIDS  ia  arouaing  fear  in  our  aociety.  The  Cerv 
ters  for  Diaeaae  Control  [CDC]  Report  now  re- 
ports over  35.000  caaea  of  AIDS,  with  a  tataii- 
ty  rate  of  almoat  60  percent 

Ttiese  statiatics  are  frightening  As  lawmaK- 
ers.  it  is  imperative  that  «ve  not  react  out  of 
fear,  but  enact  welt-ttK>ught-out  policies  tttat 
wMI  respond  effectiveiy  to  the  problem.  I  be- 
lieve the  legislation  proposed  today  would  do 
just  that. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  the  following: 

The  diaaemination  of  information  to  educate 
al  Americana  about  AIDS,  ttw  associated 
risks,  STKl  cftoices  that  can  tw  made  to  pro- 
tect ttwmseives 

Support  for  ttw  devetopment  of  networks  of 
treatment  services  to  meet  ttw  complex 
health  and  social  service  needs  of  AIDS  pa- 
tients cost-effectively 

An  expanded,  mterwified,  and  AIDS  coordh 
nated  research  program. 

An  expansion  of  vokjntary  testing  programs. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Ck>mfnittee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  (Control,  I  am  parbcuiarly 
concerned  atxxit  the  relationship  between 
AIDS  and  IV-drug  use.  Ttw  is  a  growing  protv 
lem,  gerwrally,  and  particuiarly  in  the  mirtority 
communities. 

Of  ttw  more  than  35.0(X)  adult  cases  of 
AIDS  reported  by  ttw  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  ICDC).  blacks  constitute  24  percent 
and  Hispanics,  14  percent.  Among  AIDS 
cases  attritxjted  to  IV-drug  use— 17  percent  of 
all  AIDS  cases — 35  percem  are  black  and  35 
percent  are  Hiapanic.  Another  8  percent  of 
AIDS  cases  are  attributat)ie  to  honwsexuai 
males  who  are  also  IV-drug  users;  7  percent 
of  ttiis  populatkxi  are  black  and  7  percent  His- 
panic. But  AIDS  not  just  a  problem  for  minori- 
ty adults. 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Ck>ntrol  [CDC] 
have  reported  a  total  of  498  pediatric  AIDS 
cases— patients  under  13  yeers  of  age  at  the 
time  of  diagnosis.  Amorig  ttw  pediatric  AIDS 
population,  black  and  Hiapanic  twbtes  are  se- 
verety  oveaepreaented.  Over  orw-half  of  ail 
babtes  bom  with  AIDS  are  black;  another  25 
percent  are  Hispanic  In  f^ew  York,  exdudirtg 
transfusiorvassociated  pediatric  AIDS  cases, 
57  percent  of  ttw  babies  are  black  and  33 
percent  are  Hispanic.  Or,  90  percent  of  the 
babies  with  AIDS  in  New  York  are  minority 
children. 
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Wtiy  are  ao  many  of  our  babiea  inflicted 
wHh  thia  disease?  It  is  because  of  the  aaao- 
dalion  between  IV-dnjg  uae  and  AIDS. 

PedMric  AIDS  ia  another  manifeatation  of 
ttw  devastating  effecta  of  dnjg  uae.  specifical- 
ly Mravemus  drug  use.  The  vaat  maiority  of 
intanla  with  AIDS  contract  the  dtoaaae  through 
ttwir  mottwr.  The  diaeaso  is  usually  paaaed 
from  mother  to  chMd  dnjg  pregnancy  or  birth. 
Moat  AIDS  caaea  among  woman  are  aaaodat- 
ad  with  IV-drug  use.  Conaequantiy,  at  the 
preeent  time,  approximately  80  percent  of  pe- 
dtatric  AIDS  caaea  are  attrttMtable  to  IV-drug 
uae,  either  ttwt  ol  ttw  mottwr  or  her  partner. 

Becauae  ol  the  high  concentration  of 
fenwie  AIDS  caaea  among  women  in  ttwir 
chikt-bearing  years,  a  growing  number  of  pedi- 
atric AIDS  caaea  ia  expected,  as  more  women 
twoome  infected  ttvough  inlravemus  drug 
alxjae  and  sexual  intercourae  with  infected 
men.  By  1991,  the  Putiik:  Service  eatinwtes 
that  3.000  chiMren  wiN  have  suffered  from  this 
dtoeaae  and  virtually  all  wUl  dto. 

It  seems  wtterever  we  turn  today  existing 
problems  and  new  crises  are  compounded  t>y 
our  Nation's  drug  problem.  Therefore,  effec- 
tive solutiorw  require  ttwt  we  address  ttw  drug 
problem.  Ttw  legislation  propoaed  today  pro- 
vides the  study  and  demonstratnn  projects  di- 
rected toward  reducing  the  transmission  of 
AIDS  among  IV-drug  users  and  increasing 
treatment  available  to  IV-drug  users  with 
AIDS. 

Moreover,  the  Select  (Committee  on  Narcot- 
'K»  Abuse  and  Control,  wtiich  I  cttair,  has 
sdwduled  a  hearing  on  ttw  protilem  of  pediat- 
ric AIDS  in  New  York  City  next  month.  Effec- 
tively addressing  the  AIDS  prot)iem.  in  gener- 
al, and  ttw  pediatric  AIDS  problem  in  perticu- 
lar,  meana  confronting  ttw  IV-drug  uae  prob- 
lem. 

We  must  reach  a  sohjtkxi  to  this  problem 
quickly.  I  twiieve  tfiat  tfw  Acquired  Immurwde- 
fidency  Syndronw  Education,  Information, 
Risk  Reductxxi,  Training.  Prevention,  Treat- 
ment, Care,  and  Research  Act  of  1987  woukl 
provkle  such  a  solution.  Mr.  Kennedy  nas  al- 
ready introduced  companion  legislatxxi  in  the 
Senate,  S.  1220.  We  can.  we  must  act  on  this 
legisialion  ttiis  session. 

I  wouM  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  nrw  aa 
coaporwors  and  support  the  passage  of  ttiis 
legislation  ttiis  session.  The  very  survival  of 
thia  Nation  rrtay  deperxf  on  ttiis. 
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Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  smalt  seg- 
ment of  our  Nation's  media  has  managed  to 
keep  its  "eye  on  the  twH"  with  regard  to  ttw 
realities  in  Nicaragua  today,  deapite  ttw  gerwr- 
al  diversion  of  media  attention  to  ttw  hearings 
now  being  heM  by  ttw  select  committees.  I 
want  to  commend  ttw  auttwr  of  the  following 
artk:ie,  wtiich  outlines  in  detail  just  one  of  ttw 
many  reasons  why  the  Nfcaraguan  people  are 
ctwfing  under  tfw  Ckxnmunist  rule  of  ttw  San- 
dinistas and  wfiy  ttwy  need  our  help. 
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I  sincerely  hope  that  havirtg  the  berwfit  of 
this  and  other  dear-aighted  reports,  we  wUl  ail 
understand  why  it  is  so  very  crucial  ttwt  we 
not  abandon  ttw  Nicaraguan  people  arxl  ttw 
Nicaraguan  reaistance  yet  again.  It  is  cruciai 
not  juat  for  ttw  Ntearaguana,  but  for  all  Ameri- 
carw— North.  Central,  and  South. 

[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Jtine  5, 
1087] 

A  Hakd-Lhik  NicABAOxrAii  MansTBT 

AUXHATIS  THX  PEOPLE 

(By  Clifford  Krauss) 

Mamaoua.  Nicabaoua.— Seven  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  tWKged  commeal,  most 
of  it  Infested  with  worms,  clutters  the  El 
Caracol  oereal-processlng  factor.  Wlille  tlie 
Sandlnlsta  government  urges  the  plant  to 
booat  productivity,  trucks  from  the  Internal 
Trade  Ministry  tiaven't  been  by  to  pick  up 
ttie  commeal  in  more  than  two  montlia. 
Meanwliile,  Managua's  poorest  cliUdren  are 
going  hungrier  without  cereal. 

Two  yean  ago.  the  ministry— l>etter 
known  by  its  acronym  Mlcoin  (pronounced 
Mee-co-een)  seized  El  c:aracors  distribution 
rights  in  a  move  to  strengthen  the  socialist 
side  of  Nicaragua's  economy.  Today,  it  has 
succeeded  more  in  alienating  the  population 
ttian  In  actUeving  ttiat  goaL  Indeed,  so  In- 
tense is  the  public  outrage  ttiat  even  the 
Sandinista  newspaper  Barricada  has  felt 
compelled  to  nu  a  series  of  page-one  arti- 
cles and  editorials  criticizing  the  ministry's 
performaix>e. 

At  the  El  Caracol  plant.  Micoln  is  vilified. 
"Mlcoin  isn't  good  for  anyttiing,"  says  Enri- 
queta  Rodriguez,  a  38-year-old  l>ag  packer 
who  wonders  why  she  bothers  to  continue 
shoveling  the  grains.  She  adds:  "You  can't 
ever  find  eggs  to  buy  and  tliat's  Micoln's 
fault  too." 

XASTTABGBT 

As  the  circulator  of  ration  cards,  regulator 
of  market  prices  and  supplies,  numager  of  a 
nationwide  network  of  su[>ermarkets  and 
comer  food  stores  and  primary  purcliaser  of 
l>a8ic  grains  from  Nicaragua's  peasant  farm- 
ers. Mlcoin  wields  enormous  economic  clout. 
It  is  also  an  easy  political  target,  and  its 
Image  of  Inefficiency  and  corruption  Is  a 
drain  on  the  Sandinistas'  lagging  popular 
support. 

Micoln  is  more  widely  blamed  for  more 
problems  ttian  any  11.000-meml>er  ministry 
could  ever  possibly  hope  to  fix— from  the 
extra  hours  consumers  must  wait  In  line  for 
rationed  food,  to  falling  agricultural  produc- 
tion caused  by  Micoln's  stifling  price  con- 
trols, to  the  proliferation  of  a  politically 
hostile  class  of  small  merctiants  operating 
outside  the  sodalist-plaimed  economy. 

Micoln  market  inspectors,  who  levy  fines 
and  sometimes  confiscate  produce  from 
black-market  "speculators,"  are  regularly 
the  target  of  stones,  tomatoes  and  budtets 
of  water  thrown  by  audacious  market 
women.  These  vendors  believe  they  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  sell  rice  and  beans  at  free- 
market  prices.  At  least  one  inspector  tias 
been  murdered  by  vendors. 

TOUGH  TASK 

Nicaraguan  Vice  President  Sergio  Raml- 
res,  who  Is  pushing  for  pragmatic  new  com- 
mercial poUcies.  says  Miooln  faces  tils  gov- 
ernment's "toughest  administrative  task"— 
feeding  the  nation  at  a  time  of  war  against 
the  n.S.-sponsored  Centra  rebels.  "Harvard 
graduates  couldn't  solve  the  problems,"  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ramirez,  becauae  "if  you 
only  tiave  10  eggs  and  50  people  to  feed,  you 
can't  make  everyone  tiappy." 
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Such  explanations  don't  seem  to  knineas 
many  Nicaraguan  consumera.  At  a  MIootn 
neighlwrhood  food  store  in  Managua's 
Santa  Ana  Sur  twrrlo,  reaidents  tilame  the 
ministry  for  distriliuting  spoiled  cooking  oQ 
ttiat  gives  their  ctiUdren  Indlgeatlan.  Onoe 
every  15  days  twrrlo  tiousewlvea  leave 
brtdu,  empty  paint  cans  and  ItotUe  cape 
outaide  the  store  at  9  aju.  to  secure  a  place 
In  line  for  the  1:30  pjn.  opening. 

The  lineup  isn't  a  tiappy  scene.  One 
woman  wants  to  Imow  wliy  Mlooin  only  8iq>- 
pUes  l>rown  sugar,  and  not  the  preferred  re- 
fined variety.  Another  says  some  weeks 
there  isn't  any  toilet  paper  in  the  store. 

SOS  c'HEnas 

Until  such  methods  were  banned  earlier 
ttiis  year,  Miootn  injectors  manned  road- 
blot^s  on  tiigbways  entering  Managua  to 
Idodc  transport  of  Iwaic  goods  deatJned  for 
the  black  market  Long  delays  were  resented 
by  bus  passengers,  wtille  inspectors  were 
sometimes  reduced  to  confiscating  paltry 
amounts  of  food  from  old  women  wtu)  tried 
to  tiide  their  "contralwnd"  In  their  apron 
pocltets. 

Merchants  in  Masaya's  ooncrete-and-tae 
city  market  bitterly  complain  about  the 
snooping  of  Micoln  inspectora,  wIk>  Imk 
about  In  search  of  grain,  salt  and  cooking 
oU— products  that  can  only  lie  sold  by 
Miooln  or  merchants  with  Micoln  licenses. 
"It's  like  l>eing  a  <Ailld  spanked  by  your  par- 
ents again."  sajrs  one  Maaaya  merchant. 
"But  these  parents  tiave  guns." 

Actually.  Mlcoin  personnel  don't  carry 
weapons,  but  they  are  so  deapiaed  ttiat  they 
can't  enter  some  markets  without  the  pro- 
tection of  guard  dogs  or  police  eaoorta.  One 
Miooln  inspectimi  at  the  Leon  dty  market 
last  year  triggered  a  small  riot.  "If  the 
people  are  hungry  ounigti,  ttiere  will  tie  an 
Insurrection,"  predicts  Ivan  Herrera.  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Nicaraguan  Ctiamlwr  of  Com- 
merce. "That's  a  possilile  oonsequoioe  of 
Micoln's  policies." 

ROTHrao  poa  ooinaAS 

Fortunately  for  the  Sandlnistaa.  wide- 
spread dissaUsfactlcm  with  Mlooin  (and  the 
government's  entire  economic  policy)  tiasnt 
triggered  a  groundswell  for  the  Contraa. 
StQl.  Sandlnlsta  pragmatists  led  by  Presi- 
dent Daniel  Ortega  and  Vice  Presidait  Ra- 
mirez have  ordered  Mk»in.  wlUch  is  run  by 
txard-line  ideologues,  to  modify  its  ways. 

Mlcoin  was  ordered  recently  by  top  Sandl- 
nlsta economy  officials  to  revamp  its  super- 
market system's  prioe-snd-supply  system,  to 
lift  some  Import  restrictions  on  private  buai- 
nessmen  and  to  suspend  deployment  of  un- 
popular roadtilo<±s.  And  at  the  EI  Caracol 
cereal-processing  plant.  Micoln  has  prom- 
ised to  give  management  liack  the  right  to 
distrilmte  commeal  as  Its  sees  fit.  (Manag- 
ers at  the  sUte-owned  plant  say  it  will  take 
several  monttts  to  reconstruct  their  market- 
ing network.) 

Such  progress  apparently  liadn't  made  an 
impact  on  the  ministry's  pubUc-relatioos 
problem.  At  Managua's  Eastem  Market,  a 
lab}rrlnth  of  wooden  sliatto  perfumed  by 
overripe  mangos  and  avocadoe.  market 
women  excitedly  show  a  visitor  three  ma- 
chine-sealed sacks  of  com  stamped  with  Mi- 
coln's logo. 

TXAU.  OP  OOBXUPTIOa 

According  to  the  women  and  local  truck 
drivers,  corrupt  Micoln  employees  sell 
produce  to  middlemen  who  resell  the  food 
to  them.  The  market  wunen  claim  that  a 
particular  Miooln  employee  comes  to  the 
market  himself  every  week  to  Illicitly  sell 
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gnin  itolen  from  Micoln  luppUflB.  whOe  hia 
eoUaacuM  inapeet  the  mArket  on  other  dajra. 

■Tbojr  repTMi  us."  nyi  a  Sft-fMr-old 
marlnt  waman  named  Juana  who  was  taken 
away  by  Kieoln  acenu  last  year  and  held  tn 
prlnB  for  two  days  (or  selUng  basic  grains 
without  mootn  ai>proval  in  the  Ifanacua 
market.  "They  hit  me  with  my  own  fruit 
basket."  she  erumbles. 

Illealn's  reputation  for  corruption  was 
blchUghted  two  months  aco  In  the  dty  of 
lifn^«j.ip«  when  aiz  IClcoin  employees  allet- 
edly  murdered  a  security  (uard  at  a  Mlooln 
storace  depot  and  then  took  off  with  rough- 
ly $5,000  worth  of  dothea.  shoes  and  electri- 
cal appllanoea. 

IClcoin  officials  concede  their  ministry  has 
proUenw,  but  they  blame  the  UA-spon- 
sored  Contra  war  more  than  they  blame 
themselves.  "Corruption  exists  and  this  Is 
one  of  the  defecU  that  comes  along  with 
the  aggression."  says  Micoln  Vice  Minister 
nandsoo  Sandiea. 

"After  the  war.  well  have  more  soap, 
more  beaiw.  more  rice.  Black-market  actlv^ 
tlea  will  tletiiissc.  and  so  will  the  repression 
of  lUecal  commerce." 
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It  Is:  a  soldier  dying  In  World  War  I.  or 
World  War  II.  or  In  Viet  Nam  so  that  others 
msky  live  In  freedom. 

It  Is:  Jews.  ProtestanU  and  Catholics  free 
to  worship  any  God  they  wish. 

It  Is:  A  criminal  having  the  right  to  a  fair 
hearing  in  Court  and  to  be  limocent  until 
proven  guilty. 

It  Is:  A  poor  family  In  any  dty  receiving 
government  food,  shelter,  and  medical  care. 

It  la:  A  newborn  baby  with  the  right  to 
grow  up  to  attend  any  school,  learn  any 
trade,  and  work  any  Job  he  Is  able  to  do. 

It  Is:  The  elderly  people  who  get  govern- 
ment Social  Secxuity  checks.  Meals  on 
Wheels,  or  lower  cost  medical  care. 

It  Is:  Freedom,  protection  from  harm,  and 
equal  righU  for  aU  *  *  *  and  It  U  oursi 


COMMEMORATION  OF  KATHRTN 
PROVENCHER 
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Mr.  OONTE.  Mr.  SpMkw.  I  r(M  today  to  pay 
tributa  to  a  fine  student  and  talented  writer. 
Kethryn  Provencher  of  West  Springfield.  MA. 

Kattvyn.  aa  one  of  the  150  winners  of  the 
U.S.  OepartmenI  of  Education's  Btcentennial 
ConaOkJtton  Esaay  Conleet.  haa  dMnguiahed 
heraelf  aa  a  caring  American.  A  fIfltvgnMler  at 
Fauaey  Elementary  School  in  West  Spring- 
IWd,  she  haa  written  an  eeaay  on  the  Consti- 
tutton  that  aocuraMy  and  etoquentty  portrays 
the  goals  of  this  country.  Through  her  insight 
and  darity,  she  provides  young  and  old  alike 
wtth  a  mowir^g  deacriptton  of  the  protections 
provkled  by  the  Conatttution. 

More  than  1  miion  students  in  grades  1  to 
8  submitted  eaaays  In  the  contest,  and  wirv 
ners  were  selected  from  s  panei  of  more  than 
1,350  finalista.  Kathryn's  essay  without  a 
douM  met  the  criteria  of  the  judging  proceaa. 
which  conaidared  undarstandkig  of  topic,  unity 
of  ideas,  darity  of  expreaaion.  originality,  and 
style  and  mechanica. 

Mr.  Speaker,  M  ia  wMh  great  pleasure  that  I 
now  stwra  wNh  my  coNeegues  the  essay  writ- 
ten t>y  this  talented  young  American. 
What  thb  UJB.  CoiisTrnmoii  Ma*in  to  Mi 
*m  TO  Oua  CooimT 
(By  Kathryn  Provencher) 
The  Constitution  means  s  way  of  life  for 
the  people  of  this  country  that  la  l>etter 
than  In  many  other  nations  of  the  world. 

It  Is:  The  freedom  from  years  of  slavery 
for  the  black  people. 

It  Is:  Pamllles  of  Immigrants  entering  this 
country  and  having  the  right  and  opportu- 
nity to  Improve  their  lives. 

It  is:  The  right  of  woman  to  finally  have 
the  power  to  vote  In  elections. 

It  Is:  An  elderly  black  woman  in  the  South 
having  the  courage  to  sit  in  the  front  seat  of 
the  bus.  or  to  drink  from  a  "white  only" 
water  fountain  after  years  of  segregation. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AOO  AT 
THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CON- 
VENTION (JUNE  7) 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

or  miAMA 

m  TBS  HoiTBS  or  KSPaassifTATrvxs 

Monday.  June  i,  1987 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the 
ttaunchest  supporters  of  direct  popular  elec- 
tion for  the  House  felt  there  was  a  need  to 
"guarantee"  the  stability  of  the  national  legis- 
lature by  insulating  the  Senate  from  the  public 

As  Delaware's  John  Dickinson  described  in 
a  speech  on  the  Convention  floor  June  7,  the 
Senate  shouW  "consist  of  the  most  distin- 
guished cfiaracters.  distingushed  for  their 
rank  in  life  and  their  wetght  in  property."  A 
majority  of  the  delegates  favored  putting  the 
selection  power  In  the  hands  of  State  legisla- 
tures. 

George  Washington's  attitude  about  the 
Senete  typified  that  of  his  colleagues.  Quer>ed 
about  his  poaition  on  the  Issue  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  at  breakfast  orw  morning,  ttw  gen- 
eral asked  Jefferson  wtiy  he  poured  coffee 
irrto  a  saucer  "To  cool  it."  replied  Jefferson. 
Similarty.  said  Washington,  "we  pour  legisla- 
tion into  the  senatorial  saucer  to  cool  It" 


LOW-INCOME  HOUSING  DEMAND 
TO  REACH  "CRISIS-LEVEL"  IN 
NEAR  FUTURE,  STUDY  SAYS 

HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  NTW  YORK 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSEHTATIVkS 

Monday,  June  8,  1987 

Mr  GARCIA.  Mr  Speaker,  this  week  the 
House  will  t>e  considerir>g  one  of  the  most  im- 
pcxtant  pieces  of  legislation  we  have  consid- 
ered ttiis  year.  MR.  4,  the  housing  bHI. 

Why  la  housing  legislation  so  important?  I 
think  of  It  as  a  preventive  measure  that  will 
f>eip  avoid  a  massive  irKrease  In  tt>e  rnimbers 
of  the  homeless.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
plight  of  the  hometeas.  the  rapidly  growing 
number  of  female  headed  homeless  families, 
the  sight  of  chiWren  wrth  nowtiere  to  sleep  at 
night  This  body  thought  that  the  homeless 
problem  «vas  sufficiently  important  to  pass  a 
homeless  emergency  relief  bill  That  was  an 
important  first  step,  but  the  housing  legislation 
we  are  about  to  consider  «  s  giant  step  by 
comparison,  because  we  are  attempting  to 
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stem  the  tide  with  reaNstk:  measures  that 
meet  budgetary  restrictions,  rather  than  put- 
ting a  temporary  finger  In  the  dam. 

It  is  critical  that  we  pasa  housing  legislation 
this  year  We  have  not  had  a  real  housing  bHI 
since  1963.  New  constnjction  is  down  to  a 
trickle,  yet  there  are  ttvsse  that  wouM  termi- 
nata  new  constniction  as  an  unnecessary  ex- 
pense. An  ongoing  program  to  help  those  who 
need  it  Is  not  an  unnecessary  expense.  What 
•houid  be  urmecessary  are  emergency  meas- 
ures—there shouW  never  be  a  need  for  such 
emergencies  in  this  country. 

Housing  funds  have  been  cut  back  tjy  more 
than  half  since  the  earty  1980's.  What  makes 
this  doubiy  difficult  to  deal  wrth  is  the  fact  that 
the  need  for  low-irx»me  housing  has  growh. 
artd  will  continue  to  grow. 

In  light  of  tt>e  Importance  of  tt>e  upcoming 
debate  on  H.R.  4.  I  recommend  the  folk>wing 
article  to  my  coMeagues. 

The  article  foNows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  3, 
1M7] 

Low-IncoMi  Housnto  Ppmro  To  Rkach 

"Oisis-Lkvu.  "  in  Nkas  PoTums,  Study  Says 

(By  Michel  McQueen) 

Washimotoh.— The  gap  between  the 
supply  of  low-income  housing  and  the 
numljer  of  families  needing  such  housing 
will  soon  rise  to  "crisis-level "  proportions,  a 
study  by  a  non-profit  group  concludes. 

The  study  was  sponsored  by  neighborhood 
Reinvestment  Corp..  a  congresslonally  char- 
tered institution  created  in  1978  to  spur  re- 
vltAllzatlon  of  low-income  nelghl)orhooda 
and  to  help  maintain  a  supply  of  low-income 
housing.  It  was  written  by  an  associate  pro- 
fessor at  the  MssssrhusetU  Institute  of 
Technology.  Phillip  Clay. 

The  report  concludes  that  by  1W3.  there 
will  be  14.3  million  low-income  households, 
but  only  10.6  million  low-rent  housing  uniU. 
a  gap  of  3.7  mUlion  unlU.  By  2003.  the  gap 
wUl  be  7.8  million  unlU.  which  the  author 
says  represents  housing  for  about  18  million 
poor  people. 

TBaKBMAIM  rORClS 

The  study  identifies  three  main  forces 
behind  the  projected  housing  squeeae: 
growth  in  the  number  of  low-income  house- 
holds accompanied  by  a  decline  in  the 
number  of  privately  owned,  low-coet  rental 
units:  expiring  federal  subsidies  for  low- 
lixx>me  rental  housing:  and  decreased  tax 
Incentives  resulting  from  last  year's  federal 
tax  overhaul.  The  author  says  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  nation's  low-income  housing  is 
privately  owned  and  not  sulwldlzed  by  the 
federal  government. 

William  Whiteside,  executive  director  of 
Neighborhood  Reinvestment,  said  that 
without  changes  in  federal  polides.  the  fig- 
ures "will  mean  Americans  living  in  slum 
conditions.  Americans  doubling  up— what 
you  can  call  the  hidden  homeless— and  in- 
creases in  the  actual  numbers  of  homeless." 

Author  Clay  said  the  study  calls  into  ques- 
tion the  shift  in  federal  housing  policy,  ac- 
complished over  the  past  20  years,  from  reli- 
ance on  publicly  owned  units  for  poor  fami- 
lies to  increased  dependence  on  the  private 
sector. 

rmrvATS-sscTOS  pajiticipatioh 

"We  made  a  decision,  we  made  a  Judg- 
ment, that  the  private  sector  could  do  the 
public's  work  for  it  We  are  now  realizing 
that  there's  a  time  limit  on"  private-sector 
partidpation.  he  said.  For  example,  sutxl- 
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dies  that  allow  private  developers  to  end 
their  artlclpatlon  run  the  risk  of  having  de- 
velopers seek  different  investment  when  the 
subsidies  end.  Lawmakers  must  find  a  way 
to  ensure  a  permanent  supply  of  housing 
for  low-income  famlllea.  Mr.  Clay  added. 

Concern  over  diminishing  availability  of 
low-income,  privately  owned  housing  is  a 
mounting  cottcem  in  Congress,  which  Is  con- 
sidering legislation  to  place  certain  restric- 
tions on  landlords  who  try  to  end  their  par- 
tidpation in  subsidy  programs.  Some  law- 
makers also  have  pressured  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
forgo  planned  sales  of  mortgages  held  by 
HUD,  saying  such  sales  could  Increase  the 
chances  that  poor  families  wUl  be  displaced. 
But  one  such  sale  of  300  mortgages,  repre- 
senting about  40.000  low  to  moderate- 
income  housing  units,  was  held  yesterday 
despite  protests  from  Congress. 

In  the  study  released  yesterday,  low- 
income  families  are  defined  as  those  with  in- 
comes of  50%  or  less  of  the  national  median 
Income.  In  1983.  the  base  year  of  the  study, 
that  would  be  an  annual  income  of  $12,000 
for  a  family  of  four.  Low-income  units  are 
defined  as  those  with  a  monthly  rent  of 
$325  or  less. 


LARRY  GRANT: 
EXTRAORDINARY  CITIZEN 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OP  CALIPORHIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8.  1987 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lany  Grant  of 
Carson.  CA.  is  a  refreshir>g  example  of  an  all- 
arouTKJ  successful  human  t>eing.  This  k>ving 
fattier  and  devoted  husband  has  not  (X)ly  ex- 
celled in  Vne  t>anking  professKKi,  but  he  has 
been  a  consistent,  positive  force  In  his  com- 
munity as  well. 

Larry  is  currentiy  preskjent  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Vhe  National  Cultural  Foundation 
«vt)ich  is  a  nortprofit  educatk>nal  organization 
founded  by  Larry  and  the  late  David  Geiger, 
D.V.M.  for  ttie  purpose  of  involving  youth  in 
positive  activities  and  of  presentiftg  annual 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  Day  parades  But  posi- 
tiorts  of  autfxxity  and  responsit)ility  have  tieen 
tf>e  norm  for  Larry  in  both  the  business  arxl 
the  civic  arertas.  Thrcxigh  ttiem  he  tuts  made 
a  positive  difference  in  soutt)em  California.  He 
tias  served  (xi  the  boards  of  directors  of  such 
organizations  as  the  SouthskJe  Chamber  of 
(Commerce,  ttie  Los  Arigeles  Wheel  Chair  Ath- 
letes Association  and  the  South  Cential  Los 
Angeles  Optimist  Oub. 

He  Is  very  active  with  area  youngsters  and 
feels  ttiat  sports  are  a  constructive  outlet  ior 
youtfiful  energy,  particularly  little  league  base- 
t>all.  He  has  coached  one  little  league  all-star 
team  and  managed  two  ott>ers.  For  2  years  he 
has  served  as  the  Bank  of  Finance  represent- 
ative to  the  Baklwin  HMIs  LJttie  League.  Cur- 
rentiy, he  served  on  the  Hartxv  (5ity  Littte 
League  Baseball  District  27  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. He  Is  a  memt>er  of  the  Greater  East  Bay 
Parent  Teachers  Association  and  of  tf>e  West 
Loa  Angeles  United  Way  Neighborhood  Youth 
Association. 

The  National  Cultural  Foundation  was 
founded  by  Larry  and  Mr.  Geiger  in  1960.  Un- 
fortunately, Mr.  Geiger  passed  away  shortiy 
ttwreafter.    The    foundation,    wtiich    is    very 
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active  on  behalf  of  the  youth  in  the  area,  has 
given  away  over  14  scholarships  in  the  past  7 
years.  They  have  assisted  the  respective  re- 
cipients invialuably. 

One  of  the  most  notewcxthy  efforts  of  Mr. 
Grant  and  the  Cultural  Foundation  involves 
paying  homage  to  one  of  America's  greatest 
heroes,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  Larry  was 
tf>e  founder  and  organizer  of  the  First  Annual 
Martin  Luther  Kir>g.  Jr..  Parade  which  took 
place  in  San  Diego,  January  17,  1981.  For  7 
years  now  Larry  has  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  one  of  America's  greatest  black  pa- 
rades to  fruition  in  San  Diego  and  he  has  re- 
cently expanded  his  magnanimous  efforts  to 
tt>e  Los  Angeles  area.  The  first  parade  in  Los 
Angeles  took  place  in  1986.  It  promises,  how- 
ever, to  become  as  large  an  event  as  the 
Rose  Bowl  Parade.  Already,  It  is  150  units 
large  and  televised.  Throngs  of  people  fUxk 
to  tf>ese  parades  each  year,  and  Larry  has  re- 
ceived innumerable  accolades  for  his  efforts 
from  ttie  community  there.  The  parades  pro- 
vkJe  an  alternative  to  inen  of  violence  as 
fieroes  arxl  remind  us  ail  of  tfie  revolutionary 
mission  of  Dr.  King  whk:h  we  as  a  country 
have  yet  to  achieve. 

Larry  Grant,  wtK>  was  educated  at  Los  An- 
geles Harbor  Ck>llege.  the  American  Institute 
of  Banking,  and  after  t>eing  drafted  for  the 
World  War.  in  the  U.S.  Army's  ScfKXds  of  Fi- 
nance and  Personnel  Administration,  is  a  pillar 
of  the  business  community  as  well.  He  is  cur- 
rently txjsiness  license  and  tax  enforcement 
offk^r  f Of  ttie  city  of  Carson.  But  more  impor- 
tantiy.  he  is  a  rote  model  worthy  of  emulation 
by  us  all.  He  is  making  a  visible  and  substan- 
tive c^arige  in  our  wtxtd.  Larry  is  an  extraordi- 
nary citizen.  I  am  proud  to  serve  him  in  the 
Congress. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OP  PRANK  J. 
PECARICH 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

or  CAuroRiriA 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  8.  1987 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month,  an  out- 
standing IndivkJual,  Frank  Pecarich,  will  retire 
from  ttie  Department  of  the  Interior.  He  is  an 
exceptionally  competent  and  dedk:ated  Feder- 
al emptoyee  who  has  devoted  his  time  and 
energies  to  furthering  the  employee  ti^aining 
and  devetopment  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  He  will  be  remembered  in  par- 
ticular as  the  designer  of  the  bureau-wkJe  or- 
ganization devetopment  seminar  Instituted  in 
1974  and  through  whrch  over  2,000  supen^ 
sors  arKJ  managers  have  acx^uired  enhanced 
skills. 

Mr.  Pecarich  will  be  awarded  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  Citation  for  Meritortous 
Service. 

I  woukl  like  to  submit  his  citation  for  the 
Recxwd.  because  it  is  important  that  we  in 
Congress  who  legislate  on  Bureau  projects 
and  the  public  which  benefits  from  the  Bu- 
reau's work  know  about  the  top  notch  indivkl- 
uals  who  compose  the  core  of  this  vital 
agency. 

The  dtatkxi  folk>ws: 
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J.  Pbcaeicb 

In  recognition  of  an  outstanding  career  In 
furthering  the  employee  training  and  devel- 
opment program  for  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, Department  of  the  Interior. 

Throughout  his  career.  Mr.  Pecarich  has 
been  recognized  for  his  creative  contribu- 
tions. His  effectiveness  in  employee  and  or- 
ganization development  and  training  have 
been  unprecedented  in  the  Bureau.  B4r.  Pe- 
carich has  established  himself  as  one  of  the 
best  training  officers  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  is  recognized  throughout 
the  Department  as  a  competent  prof  esslim- 
al.  One  of  his  noteworthy  accomplishments 
was  the  Project  Manager's  Workshop  which 
was  first  convened  in  1982  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  together  at  a  single  time  and 
place  all  project  manages  and  top  level 
Bureau  and  Department  executives  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying  and  resolving 
common  problems  and  creating  a  sense  of 
unified  commitment  to  major  policy  goals 
and  objectives.  The  workshop  was  so  well  re- 
ceived by  the  partidpants  that  it  was  re- 
peated in  1983.  Without  the  direct  and  con- 
stant leadership  of  Mr.  Pecarich  and  his  co- 
ordination of  agenda  and  guest  speakers, 
the  two  Project  Manager  Workshops  would 
not  have  enjoyed  the  unanimous  success 
they  did.  Another  major  accomplishment  is 
the  Bureau's  Comprehensive  (Donstruction 
Training  Program  CCCTP).  This  is  a  totally 
new  concept  in  providing  staff  training  in 
technical  construction  skills.  A  preponder- 
ance of  the  coursework  has  l>een  completed 
and  pilot  training  sessions  have  been  con- 
ducted. The  self-study,  self-paced  nature  of 
the  coursework  is  particularly  unique.  By 
eliminating  the  need  for  classroom  delivery, 
the  Bureau  will  save  more  than  $1  million. 
Mr.  Pecarich  has  managed  this  entire  effort 
in  an  exemplary  manner.  Since  beglimlng 
this  project,  the  Bureau  has  been  contacted 
repeatedly  by  officials  responsible  for  con- 
struction policy  from  inside  and  outside 
Govenunent,  at  many  levels,  and  from 
other  nations.  They  have  aU  l)een  eager  to 
purchase  the  material  and  immediately  uti- 
lize it  to  train  their  workforce.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  the  course  material  will  ultimately 
t>e  used  internationally  to  train  personnel  In 
virtually  all  aspects  of  heavy  construction. 
For  his  outstanding  service  and  unprece- 
dented achievements,  Frank  J.  Pecarich  is 
granted  the  Meritorious  Service  Award  of 
the  Depwtment  of  the  Interior. 


COURAGEOUS  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

or  CAuroRifiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRBSENTATTVES 

Monday.  June  8.1987 
Mr.  LEHMAN  of  CaWomla.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  9,  1987,  Mr.  John  McGee,  district  ranger 
from  Bridgeport,  CK  will  accept  an  honor 
award  from  the  Secretary  of  AgricuNure.  This 
award  is  on  behalf  of  the  Bridgeport  Ranger 
Distiict  Oew  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  for 
the  heroic  lifesavings  action  of  10  emptoyees 
in  the  rescue  of  21  bus  passengers. 

Last  May  the  second  worst  bus  accklent  in 
this  Nation's  history  occurred  involving  42  el- 
derly passengers  wtio  were  returning  to  Santa 
Monica,  CA,  from  this  vacation  in  Reno.  NV. 
While  tiaveling  ttwough  the  Toiyabe  National 
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off   VW   pfl¥9ffMfM, 

relad  down  a  304001  «nlMnknMnt  and  plum- 
nwlMl  into  ttw  Iwtoulonl  ipring  anow  runon  of 
•w  WMt  Waiiar  Rtwar.  TTw  ootd  torooM  cur- 
ram  of  »w  rtvor  piMhod  ttvough  ttw  back  o( 
tw  bua  canytng  paaaanpaw  oi4  of  wMom 
««l  to  Vwtr  daattw  from  drowning  and  hy- 
parttwnnia.  wM*  ottwr  indMduato  drownad  m 
ita  back  of  iha  bua. 

Etaatoalh  A.  Kinnay.  a  hailacfc  flraAgTilar  tor 
fta  Brtooaport  Rangar  SMton.  waa  drMng 
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iri   Qovammanl   would   dominata   tham   and 
tawad  «wir  Maraata  would  ba  nagiactad  wNh 


WWi  auch  broad  oppoaitton.  Iha  propoaal 
waa  aoundly  dafaatad  and  was  navar  brought 
up  again. 


in  *m  rtwar  and  Imiwidtolihr  want  to  raacua 
tia  awvMng  paMangira.  Tba  bua  waa 
awaytog  In  ttta  cunant  and  lookad  aa  if  it 
migM  ba  awapt  down  tha  rtvar  any  minuta. 
Kinnay  raalMd  tha  dangar  but  riakad  har  Hfa 
anyway  in  m\  aftort  to  aava  ttta  victima.  Rnt. 
atw  caknad  ttw  paaaangara  by  taNng  that 
ha^hadantvad  and  than  prooaadad  to  hatp 
thoaa  wtto  oouM  waft  and  gal  out  of  tha  bua. 
wtd  ttwn  aha  aani  a  car  to  cal  tor  halp. 

WMa  tha  Brtogaport  Rangar  Statton  was 
batog  notMad  Kinnay  admtoiatorad  madteai  at- 
tonlton  to  tha  sartouaty  infurad  and  organizad 
paaaanby  intoa  human  chain  to  pass  tha  in- 
Jurad  paaaangara  from  tha  bua  to  tha  road. 

Onoa  tha  Bridgaport  Rangar  Station  had 
baan  noMad  of  tha  aocUant  nina  othar  mam- 
bar*  antvad  to  tha  aoana  arxJ  workad  aa  a 
taam  tfong  tha  bw*a  of  tha  Waftar  Rivar. 

Thoaa  nkw  olhar  valani  Fadaral  amployaaa 
wara  WW^n  A.  BrywM.  tha  dMrtct  lira  man- 
agamant  oflicar  Mtohaal  T.  Gaffnay.  a  lira 
angina  crawman;  Matlhaw  W.  l«4cCultoch.  a 
lira  angina  toraman;  WiHiam  T  Brown,  a  fire 
aapraaaton  crawman;  Jon  E.  EWott,  a  lira 
angkw  crawman:  Stowan  L  l.aar.  a  lira  angina 
toraman:  Kant  A.  Wadto.  a  lira  angina  craw- 
man; and  KiMI  J.  Qow.  a  lira  angina  assistant 


No  award  can  adaquataly  racognize  the 
bravary  and  dedication  damonstrated  by  theaa 
10  indMduats.  It  is  the  Fadaral  Government's 
horwr  and  priviage  to  praaant  the  Department 
Of  AgricuKura's  Honor  Award  to  Mr.  John 
McGae  for  hia  ranger  diaWcfs  heroic.  Meaav- 
ing  aclton.  And  it  is  my  personal  horwr  to  rep- 
raaant  Federal  emptoyaaa  auch  as  these  vrho 
place  the  lives  of  others  above  their  own. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 
TODAY  AT  THE  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CX>NVENTION  (JUNE  8) 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

ornreiAii* 

ni  THi  Houu  or  KXPumrrATivn 

Monday,  June  8,  1$87 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inadequacy  of 

the  Articles  o(  Confaderatton  was  rwt  a  point 
of  contention  in  Philadelphia.  Over  the  last 
tow  years,  each  dalagato  had  aeen  many  urv 
auooaeaiui  anampta  oy  ma  amaeoiea  L>onii- 
nental  Congraaa  to  enforce  its  pronourtoe- 
ments  from  Congrees  HaM  in  New  York  City. 
Yet  even  in  thia  dtoarray  there  was  still  a  r»- 
hictanoa  to  give  Gongreea  too  much  power 
ta  Statea.  This  was  evident  in  the 
June  8  over  a  propoaal  aNowing  the 
nattonal   legislature  to  veto  any  State   law 

The  propoaal  angered  lepieseolatlMai  from 
amaHar  states  wtx>  tMkeved  a  powerful  Feder- 


CELEBRATINQ  RADIO  MARTI'S 
SECOND  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

or  rLOKiOA 

ni  THX  House  or  RxrassDrr  attvxs 

Monday.  June  8,  1987 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Fkxida.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  mark  the 
recent  occurrerKX  of  Radio  Marti's  second  arv 
niversary  on  May  20.  I  aiao  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  sakjte  the  brave  Cuban  patriots  who 
foijgfit  to  bring  democracy  to  their  natkxi. 

Eighty-five  years  ago.  on  May  20,  1902.  the 
United  States  granted  Cut>a  its  IndeperxtorKe. 
This  beautiful  island's  short-lived  denKX:racy 
and  liberty  was  sfwttered  by  Castro's  takeover 
in  1959.  On  May  20.  1965,  the  United  States 
irtaugurated  Radio  Mart,  serxkng  hopes  for 
freedom  and  liberty  orx:»  agam  to  the  people 
of  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouM  like  to  bring  to  my  col- 
loaguea'  attention  the  text  of  an  article  entitled 
"Radto  Mart:  Meeting  the  Need  for  Uncerv 
aorad  informatkxi  in  Cuba"  tttat  appeared  in 
the  New  York  University's  Jourrwl  of  Intema- 
ttonal  Law  and  PoMks.  I  believe  that  my  col- 
leagues will  find  both  interesting  and  informa- 
tive this  article  about  Radio  Marti's  role  and 
acoomplisfwnents. 

Radio  Marti:  Mkktijio  ths  Nbd  pos 

UMCmSOKCD  iNTOKMATIOll  Of  ClTBA 

(By  Jos«  O.  Salinas) 
I.  nmoDUcnoii 

In  late  10S3.  President  Res«an  siKned  the 
Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act  (herein- 
after the  RBC  Act)  Into  law.  The  objective 
of  the  RBC  Act  Is  to  "provide  for  the  open 
communication  of  Information  and  Ideas 
throuch  the  use  of  radio  broadcasting  to 
Cutia."  In  order  to  Implement  thU  objective, 
the  United  Stmtes  InXonnstlon  Agency 
(hereinafter  the  USIA)  subsequently  estat>- 
Uahed  a  flfty-kllowatt  radio  station.  Radio 
MarU. 

Based  on  Its  belief  that  all  govemmenu 
should  recognise  their  dtlsens'  fundamental 
right  to  have  access  to  Information  about 
current  events  In  order  to  make  'Informed 
Judgments  on  the  actions  of  their  own  gov- 
ernment."  the  United  SUtes  took  a  signifi- 
cant step  towards  dismantling  the  censor- 
ship barrier  existing  in  C^uba.  In  helping  to 
promote  that  right  In  Cul>an  society,  the 
United  States  pursues  "a  peaceful,  legal  and 
non-confronUtlonal  foreign  policy  initiative 
in  the  national  Interest." 

This  Note  examines  the  history  of  Radio 
Marti  and  argimients  for  and  against  the 
operation  of  the  station.  It  also  analyses  the 
extent  to  which  Information  la  controlled  In 
Cuba,  the  reasons  radio  Is  needed  as  a 
medium  of  communication,  and  specific 
Issues  concerning  the  operation  of  the  sta- 
tion. Finally,  the  Note  concludes  that  hu- 
manitarian and  political  considerations 
strongly  Justify  Radio  Marti's  continued  op- 
eration. 
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II.  aSCKOBOUIID  AMD  BSTABLMmfBrT  OP  RADIO 
MARTI 

A.  ConaiOenMoiu  for  Radio  MarH 
In  the  United  Statea,  the  medU  usually  In- 
vestigate potential  news-making  stories  in- 
dependently of  governmental  directive.  At 
times,  news  emsnat^^  exdushrely  from  offi- 
cial U.S.  Government  sources,  as  when  a 
governmental  act  is  newsworthy  or  the  gov- 
ernment Is  the  only  available  source  of  In- 
formation. The  U.S.  Oovemment  Qoes  not. 
however,  compel  the  media  to  endorse  a  par- 
ticular viewpoint.  Rather,  government  offi- 
cials are  held  accountable  to  their  superiors 
and  constltuenu  for  the  accuracy  of  the  In- 
formation they  present. 

The  Communist  (?uban  Oovemment  fol- 
lows a  different  policy  for  the  dlssemiiuttlon 
of  InformatloiL  It  exerts  pervasive  control 
over  many  aspects  of  Cut>an  life  and  de- 
pends upon  Its  control  of  information  to 
iwintmin  power.  The  Departamento  de 
OrtentociOn  Revolucionaria  Is  the  C?ut>an 
Oovemment  agency  responsible  for  dissemi- 
nating news  Information  In  Culia.  It  pre- 
sents only  news  that  is  consistent  with  the 
regime's  Ideology.  The  Oovemment  Justifies 
this  system  as  necessary  to  avoid  confusing 
or  misguiding  the  public. 

In  addition  to  disseminating  only  ideologi- 
cally consistent  Information,  the  Oovem- 
ment prohibits  the  dissemination  of  unau- 
thorized information.  Anyone  who  attempts 
to  THitrmlnafy  Information  not  approved  by 
the  Oovemment  risks  punishment.  In  sl- 
lenciiv  unauthorized  dissent  In  this  way, 
the  Oovenmtent  wields  plenary  power  over 
the  dlsaemination  of  Important  Information, 
such  as  news  relating  to  national  and  inter- 
national affairs.  Thus,  many  significant 
facU  and  events  are  not  public  knowledge  In 
Culia.  By  strict  control  of  the  media,  the 
Cul>an  Oovemment  Is  also  able  to  manipu- 
late the  substance,  degree,  and  timing  of  all 
information  that  Is  disseminated. 

The  availability  of  unceraored  Informa- 
tion is  essential  because  the  Cuban  people 
need  a  standard.  Independent  of  the  one 
provided  by  their  Oovemment.  by  which  to 
Judge  their  Oovemment's  domestic  and 
IntemaUonal  policies.  With  the  RBC  Act. 
Congress  sought  to  provide  such  Informa- 
tion in  Cniba.  As  a  Senate  report  found,  one 
of  the  primary  purposes  of  Radio  Marti  Is  to 
Inform— 

"•  •  •  the  (?uban  people  about  their  Oov- 
emment's domestic  mlsmangement  and  Its 
promotion  of  suiiverslon  and  international 
terrorism  In  this  Hemisphere  and  elsewhere. 
It  .  .  .  teUfsl  the  Ci  ban  people  what  these 
activities  cost  In  terms  of  living  standards 
for  them  and  their  children  and  will  correct 
the  false  Image  they  have  been  given  of 
C^itMi's  International  reputation. " 

Thus,  the  objective  of  the  broadcasts  is 
not  to  encourage  a  revolution  In  Cutia  Init  to 
Inform  the  Cuban  people  about  world 
evenU  in  the  hope  that  they  wUl  be  better 
able  to  hold  their  Oovemment  accountable 
for  Its  actions.  Toward  this  end.  Radio 
Marti  "serveCs]  ss  a  consistently  reliable 
and  authoritative  source  of  accurate,  objec- 
tive, and  comprehensive  news." 

Two  factors  were  Influential  In  motivating 
Congress  to  attempt  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability of  objective  information  in  C^iba. 
The  first  Is  Congress'  commitment  to  pro- 
mote the  American  tradition  of  freedom  of 
expression  in  neightMring  countries.  Free 
expression  Is  t>eUeved  necessary  for  main- 
taining the  Ideal  of  a  democratic  society. 
The  RBC  Act  assumes  a  logical  corollary  to 
free  speech,  namely,  the  ability  to  freely  re- 
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celve  information.  Oiven  the  American  com- 
mitment to  democracy  and  the  close  prox- 
imity to  its  shores  of  a  government  whose 
ideology  It  considers  inherently  oppoeed  to 
Its  democratic  ideals,  the  desire  to  maintain 
a  project  such  aa  Radio  Marti  Is  understand- 
able. 

The  second  factor  that  was  influential  In 
the  establishment  of  Radio  Marti  Is  an 
intematlonaUy  reoognlaed  humanitarian 
oonoem  for  tbe  free  flow  of  informatton.  In 
enacting  tbe  RBC  Act,  Congreas  relied  on 
Artkde  19  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  RighU.  This  Article  sUtes  that 
"(elveryone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
opinion  and  expression:  this  right  includes 
freedom  to  hold  opinions  without  interfer- 
ence and  to  seek.  recei«e  and  impart  infor- 
mation and  ideas  through  any  media  and  re- 
gardleas  of  frontiers."  While  this  Declara- 
tion Is  not  legally  binding  on  individual 
states.  It  has  been  accepted  by  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly,  by  the  United  States  and 
(Tuba,  and  by  many  scholars  as  a  general 
principle  of  International  law.  The  U.S. 
Oovemment  tielleved  that  the  establish- 
ment of  Radio  Marti  was  not  only  desirable 
but  fully  Justified  in  light  of  Ite  obligaUons 
under  international  law  to  further  the  cause 
of  basic  human  rights  and  freedoms. 

Tbe  RBC  Act  requires  Radio  Marti  to 
follow  Voice  of  America  (hereinafter  VOA) 
broadcasting  standards,  which  require  the 
"broadcast  of  programs  which  are  objective, 
accurate,  iMUanced,  and  which  present  a  va- 
riety of  views."  U.S.  officials  hope  ttiat  by 
following  such  statutory  guidelines.  Radio 
Marti  will  gradually  eam  a  slsable  Culwn 
audience  attracted  by  new  and  cultural  pro- 
gramming that  their  Oovemment  does  not 
supply. 

B.  Proammming  and  lUlenenhip 

Broadcasting  dally.  Radio  Marti  reaches 
most  of  C^iba.  The  major  part  of  Radio 
Marti's  broadcasts  concerns  (^it>a  and 
CuiMm  events.  The  station's  programming  is 
oompoeed  of  various  segments.  These  in- 
clude, among  others.  "Testimonials"  which 
features  Cul>an  exiles  telling  of  their  experi- 
ences in  Cul)a  and  their  efforts  to  leave; 
"Round  Table"  which  brings  together  ex- 
perts from  particular  disciplines  to  discuss  a 
specific  Issue  with  a  moderator.  "Focus" 
which  centers  on  important  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  sociological  events;  and  "Enter- 
tainment." a  popular  segment  that  covers 
Hollywood.  Broadway,  and  opera  events.  In 
addition,  the  station  plays  a  wide  variety  of 
music.  Another  segment  features  art  and 
culture  where,  for  example,  the  poetry  of  a 
JaUed  Cut>an  dissident  or  Walt  Whitman's 
views  on  democracy  may  be  heard.  There 
are  also  Jose  Marti  apothegms  every  half 
hour  and  a  popular  soap  opera,  "Esme- 
ralda." 

News  presentations  from  various  sources 
such  as  VGA's  news  service,  national  and 
International  wire  services.  Radio  Marti  re- 
porters, and  a  network  of  stringer  com- 
spondents  around  the  world  are  aired  every 
half  hour.  Particular  attention  Is  given  to 
political,  economic  military,  and  diplomatic 
activities  in  Angola,  Ontral  America,  and 
other  places  In  which  CutMt  is  involved  or 
with  which  Cul>a  ahaies  a  common  ideology, 
such  as  Poland  and  other  eastern  European 
countries.  The  segment  "Cul>a  Without 
Onsorship"  spedflcally  hlghUghts  those 
Important  events,  occurring  within  CulMt, 
about  which  the  Cul>an  Oovemment  has 
prohibited  tbe  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion. 

Despite  iU  fledgling  sUtus.  Radio  Btartl 
bas  captured  a  large  and  diverse  audience. 
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In  addition  to  its  general  popularity  with 
the  (Xiban  public  the  station  has  reportedly 
even  attracted  some  (7ul>an  Oovemment  of- 
ficials who  listen  to  the  staticm  for  its  news 
programs.  Its  broad  listenership  is  attributa- 
ble, at  least  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  sta- 
tion has  quickly  "gained  a  reputation  for  re- 
liable, credible  news."  Considering  It  essen- 
tial to  provide  objective  programming  in 
order  to  attract  and  maintain  Cuban  listen- 
ers. U.8.  officials  purposely  attempt  not  to 
be  propagandist. 

At  Radio  Marti's  inception,  the  Cuban 
Oovemment  relentlessly  sought  to  punish 
those  who  listened  to  the  station:  today, 
however,  listeners  are  pursued  with  less  en- 
thusiasm. Although  few  people  publicly 
admit  that  they  listen,  nearly  everyone 
knows  the  main  character  of  the  Iladio 
Marti  aoap  opera  "Esmeralda."  Even  (hiban 
diplomats  have  acknowledged  the  populari- 
ty of  lx>th  "Esmeralda"  and  Radio  Marti's 
pop  music  segments. 

In  sum.  Radio  BCartl  brings  (^bans  the 
opportunity  to  t)ecome  aware  of  information 
that  their  Oovemment  has  chosen  to  keep 
from  them. 

III.  WHT  USK  RADIO? 

Both  domestic  law  and  international  law 
and  custom  favor  an  informational  radio 
service  to  CuhtL.  Many  nations  have  found 
radio  broadcasting  to  l>e  the  most  effective 
methcxl  to  reach  target  audiences  outside 
their  Ixirders.  This  section  examines  radio 
as  the  desired  medium,  focusing  on  the 
broadcasting  of  Communist  countries  and 
on  the  international  agreements  governing 
the  field  of  broadcasting. 

A.  Radio  is  the  most  effective  method 

Because  Radio  Marti's  task  in  (Xiba  Is 
similar  to  Radio  Free  Europe's  and  Radio 
Liberty's  task  in  Europe,  it  is  helpful  to  look 
at  these  two  stations  as  well.  Both  stations 
illustrate  the  effectiveness  of  radio  in  expos- 
ing the  Inhabitants  of  a  country  to  informa- 
tion that  their  government  has  censored. 
For  example.  Radio  Free  Ehirope  had  a  very 
small  audience  when  it  t>egan  airing  at  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  whereas  today  it  at- 
tracts over  half  of  the  Polish  radio  audi- 
ence. Harvard  and  MIT  reports  indicate 
that,  on  average,  about  one-third  of  the 
Soviet  population  listens  to  Western  radio. 

Like  the  U.S.  Oovemment.  foreign  govern- 
ments such  as  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cut>a 
also  recognize  the  effectiveness  of  radio. 
When  Secretary  of  State  Haig  met  with 
Foreign  Minister  Oromyko  in  1982.  they 
iMth  had  SS-20's.  Afghanistan,  and  other 
sensitive  and  strategic  Issues  on  the  agenda. 
One  of  Oromyko's  primary  concerns,  howev- 
er, was  Western  radio.  Similarly,  when  Vice 
President  Bush  and  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  attended  Leonid  Brezhnev's  funeral 
and  met  informally  with  Yuri  Andropov, 
the  new  Soviet  leader,  one  of  Andropov's 
first  comments  was  a  complaint  aXtaat 
VGA's  increased  activity. 

Communist  countries,  especially  the 
Soviet  Union  and  (^l>a.  ex(>end  considerable 
resources  on  radio  broadcasting  to  promote 
socialist  Ideology  abroad: 

"[I]n  this  hemisphere,  the  Soviets  broad- 
cast 322  hours  of  program[8]  per  week  of 
which  108W  hours  are  In  E^lish.  The 
USSR  also  broadcasts  to  Latin  America  in 
Creloe.  French.  Esperantoi.]  Spanish. 
Ourani/Spanlsh.  Portuguese.  Quechua.  and 
other  languages.  The  People's  Republic  of 
China  l>roadcasts  128  hours  weekly  to  this 
hemisphere,  while  7  East  European  coun- 
tries provide  an  additional  257  hours  to 
Latin  America  and  a  further  200  hours  for 
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North  America.  Cut>a  .  .  .  iHoadcastB  375 
hours  of  programs  per  week  to  North  Amer- 
ica and  the  c;aril>l>ean  . . .  Gtherll  .  .  .  com- 
munist countries  l>roadcaatlng  to  this  hemi- 
sphere include  North  Korea  and  Viet  Nam. 
The  hundreds  of  hours  liroadcast  liy  these 
couintries  into  our  hemisphere  contrasta 
Csic]  sharply  with  the  85  W  hours  total 
broadcast  by  the  VOA  to  this  same  area." 

In  short,  state  practice  seems  to  Indicate 
that  tbe  effectiveness  of  radio  as  a  medium 
of  communication  Is  internationally  recog- 
nized. 

B.  Agreement*  governing  international 
broadcasting 

The  United  States  is  a  signatory  to  tbe 
North  American  Regional  Broadcasting 
Agreement  (hereinafter  NARBA).  a  major 
multilateral  agreement  governing  interna- 
tional broadcasting  in  North  America. 
NARBA  provides  broadcasting  standards  to 
minimize  interference  and  to  msure  a  pre- 
cise and  harmonious  AM  iMmd  in  North 
America.  The  agreement  provides  alterna- 
tive means  of  diqjute  settlement  between 
two  or  more  countries,  including  arlHtratton. 
diplomacy,  or  other  mutually  satisfactory 
methods.  Cul>a  l>ecame  a  signatory  to 
NARBA  in  1950.  but  as  its  continuing  inter- 
ference over  the  past  eighteen  years  has 
shown,  it  has  not  seriously  adhered  to 
NARBA. 

In  late  1981.  the  World  AdmlnlstraUve 
Radio  Conference,  an  arm  of  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunications  Union  (a  special 
U.N.  agency  responsible  for  allocating  radio 
frequencies  throughout  the  world),  met  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  to  negotiate  a  regional  agree- 
ment on  rules  to  govern  the  AM  band  In  tbe 
western  hemisphere.  The  object  of  tbe 
agreement  was  to  allow  governments  to 
broadcast  according  to  their  needs  without 
Infringing  on  each  other's  broadcasts.  The 
Cuban  delegate,  however,  frustrated  this 
goal  by  walking  out  of  the  negotiations. 
Thereafter,  in  1983.  Cuba  officially  with- 
drew from  NARBA. 

Some  may  challenge  Radio  Marti's  legali- 
ty by  arguing  that  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  1959  proliibits  broadcasting  on  the  AM 
l>and  across  international  Iwundaries.  It  has 
become  customary,  however,  for  stations  to 
air  international  broadcasts  on  the  AM  band 
despite  the  supposed  prohibition  against 
this  practice,  presumably,  among  other  rea- 
sons, because  Article  19  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Himian  Rights  gives  broad 
sanction  to  this  practice.  Article  19  provides 
that  everyone  has  the  right  to  seek  and  re- 
ceive information  "through  any  media  .  .  . 
regardless  of  frontiers"  and  simply  does  not 
touch  upon  the  use  of  qtedflc  broadcasting 
bands.  In  addiUon.  the  "United  StateeCl  use 
of  1180  [kilohertzl  has  already  been  accept- 
ed by  the  ITU  [International  Telecommuni- 
cations Union]  as  part  of  the  frequency  as- 
sivrunent  plan  and  has  t>een  in  use  for  more 
than  20  years." 

IV.  TBK  OPKRATIOH  OP  RADIO  MARTI 

A.  Broadcasting  concerns 
Radio  broadcasting,  despite  Its  nuny  ad- 
vantages, poses  several  technical  difficulties. 
The  first  Involves  the  choice  of  using  either 
amplitude  modulation  (AM),  frequency 
modiilation  (FM),  or  short  wave.  In  CulMi, 
the  answer  is  simple.  Virtually  all  of  the 
2.13  milli(m  radios  in  Cuba  receive  AM 
broadcasts,  and  most  of  these  receive  only 
AM  tmiadcasU.  For  this  reason  the  Cuban 
Oovemment  uses  the  AM  t>and  to  reach  its 
citizens  and  VOA  has  been  broadcasting  on 
the  AM  band  for  tbe  past  20  years.  The  use 
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of  Um  am  band  to  therefore  critical  to  the 
lutOBM  of  Radio  kUrtl  ilnce  the  u«e  of  Jiut 
FM  or  elMirt  wave  would  sharply  decreaae 
the   alM   of    the    audience    that   can    be 

reached 

AT««tiM>r  ^jM-Hntwai  conakleraUon  la  the 
ptoblem  of  Cuban  Interference  with  the  ee- 
leetad  frequency.  Cuba  haa  Interfered  with 
rtnmiHttr  commercial  AM  radio  etatlont  In 
the  United  Statea.  particularly  In  the  eouth- 
em  United  Statea  and  with  VOA  for  the  last 
aichteen  yearr  Baepondlng  to  thla  threat  of 
Cuban  Interferenee  with  domestic  VA  radio 
braadeaata.  aome  domeatic  broadcaaten 
have  ui  >Mnr<ii1  the  VA  Oovemment  to  cut 
fundinc  for  Radio  Marti  in  hope*  of  pre- 
ventlnc  retribution  agalnat  their  radio  tta- 


Such  Interference,  however.  Is  not  ezten- 
ilTe  and  to  the  extent  It  ezlsU  leemi  unre- 
latad  to  Radio  Marti  broadcasts.  But  even 
— hihw^i  Cuban  Interference  has  had  a  cost. 
Some  XJA  broadcasters  have  been  forced  to 
upcrade  their  equipment  both  to  override 
the  Interference  and  to  repair  any  damage  It 
has  caused.  Since  broadcasters  suffer  this 
cost  (as  well  as  the  damage  resulting  from 
lost  revenues  In  advertising  and  llstener- 
ahlp)  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Con- 
gress estabUahed  a  $6  million  fund  to  reim- 
burse itatlCTW  tliat  qualify  under  F^Bderal 
fVi»«i«»iiiiV^ti>i»M  Commission  (hereinafter 
FCOrulea. 

Much  of  the  Interference  with  U.8.  sta- 
tions occurs  because  Cuban  stations  lack  dl- 
lectional  anteiuaae.  Although  the  absence  of 
antennae  also  causes  some  Interference  with 
the  Cuban  Oovemment's  radio  broadcast- 
ing, the  Cuban  Government  apparently  ac- 
eepts  this  interference  as  long  as  U.8.  broad- 
easts  are  also  Interrupted.  The  United 
Statea  haa  attempted  to  negotiate  with 
Cuba  In  an  effort  to  change  frequendea  or 
alter  their  use,  but  such  efforts  have  not 
proven  successful. 

When  leglsUtors  began  considering  the 
idea  of  Radio  Marti.  The  Cuban  Oovem- 
ment  vowed  to  Jam  the  station.  Thla  threat 
of  extenalve  Interference  with  U^.  radio 
itatlCTif.  however,  should  not  prevent  the 
use  of  Radio  MartL  VOA  and  Radio  MarU 
share  the  same  frequency,  and  each  has  suf- 
fered only  i»«twtt»«»i  Interference  problems. 
Furthermore,  recent  Interference  has  not 
presented  an  Insurmountable  obstacle.  The 
threatened  radio  war  has  never  matertal- 


B.  Impact  on  U-Si-Cuban  ntationM 
The  announcement  that  Radio  Marti 
would  begin  airing  the  morning  of  May  30. 
19S6.  prompted  the  CXiban  Oovemment  to 
offldally  protest  to  the  United  States. 
Oranma,  Cuba's  official  Communist  Party 
newspaper,  printed  the  text  of  that  protest 
on  Ita  front  page.  Responding  to  the  an- 
nouiioeoient.  Cuba  threatened  (1)  to  sus- 
pend the  December  19M  Immigration 
accord  entered  Into  with  the  United  Statea. 
(3)  to  suspend  aU  trtps  to  Cuba  by  Cuban- 
Americana,  except  for  strictly  humanitarian 
purposes.  (S)  to  further  restrict  communica- 
Uona  with  Uie  United  SUtes.  (4)  to  reserve 
the  right  to  reconsider  C^iba's  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  In  controlling  piracy 
and  other  actlvltlea,  and  (S)  to  reserve  the 
right  to  broadcast  to  the  United  States 
Cuba's  view  of  U.S.  problems  and  Interna- 
tional policy. 

The  Culian  Oovemment  carried  out  the 
first  of  iU  threaU  by  suspending  the  Immi- 
gration accord.  Although  the  Cuban  Oov- 
emment never  completely  suspended  all 
trtps  to  Cuba  by  Cuban-Americans.  flighU 
between  the  two  countries  were  severely  re- 
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stricted  for  a  time.  The  meaning  of  the 
third  and  fourth  threaU  remains  unclear, 
but  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  between  the 
two  countries  has  occurred.  Finally,  broad- 
casting InterferMKC  has  not  Increased  sig- 
nificantly in  any  of  the  last  five  years. 

On  May  19.  1»M.  Cuba  warned  that  Radio 
Marti  would  strain  tiea  between  the  United 
Statea  and  Cuba.  But  to  blame  Radio  Marti 
for  the  strain  oversimplifies  the  problem. 
Persistent  efforts  throughout  the  years  to 
Improve  relations  between  the  United 
Statea  and  Cuba  have  proved  futile,  and  It  Is 
unllliely  that  Radio  Marti  has  had  any 
effect  on  ttils  historical  tension. 

C  Impact  on  Cuban  media 
Beaidea  lU  intended  effect  of  having  ob- 
jective  ttroadcasting   available   to   C^ibans. 
Radio  Marti  has  proven  an  additional  bene- 
fit to  Cubans  In  that  (Elba's  government- 
run  media,  forced  to  compete  with  Radio 
Marti,  have,  ss  s  result,  undergone  major 
Improvements.  Prior  to  the  station's  Inaugu- 
ral broadcast,  the  Cuban  Oovemment  began 
to  Institute  significant  changes  In  Ita  radio 
and    televlBlon    broadcasting.     "In   October 
IBM.  (the  Cuban  Oovemment  established] 
the  Department  of  Criticism  for  Film.  Radio 
and  TV  ...  to  make  programming  more 
lively,  and  new  programs  were  added  and 
schedule  adJuatmenU  made  for  (Tuba's  two 
television   networks. "    Somber   newscssters 
overshadowed  by  bland  backgrounds  have 
been  replaced  by  livelier  anchors  and  color 
diarts.   Television    now   offers    more   color 
programs,  fewer  documentaries,  and  more 
recent  movies.  In  addition,  the  schedule  of 
evening  programs  has  been  expanded,  per- 
haps In  an  effort  to  keep   listeners  who 
would  otherwise  turn  te  Radio  Marti. 
D.  Costs  and  altemativea 
Some  critics  of  Radio  Marti  have  argued 
that  If  the  United  States  Is  to  broadcast  to 
CXiba  at  all.  It  should  do  so  through  VOA. 
which  already  haa  the  necessary  facilities, 
rather  than  spend  the  $11.5  million  that 
Congress  appropriated  In  19M  for  the  oper- 
ation of  Radio  Marti.  The  objectives  of  the 
two  stations,  however,  differ.  Since  Radio 
Martl'a  goal  la  to  "provide  news,  commen- 
tairy  and  other  Information  about  events  In 
(Xiba  and  elsewhere  to  promote  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  Cuba."  It  canitot  be  subsumed 
under  VOA.  which  "servetsl  as  a  window  on 
America,   presenting  official  U.S.   Oovem- 
ment policy  and  projecting  American  socie- 
ty and  Institutions  for  foreign  audiences." 
Thus.  If  VOA,  as  It  presently  exlsU.  were  to 
carry  out  Radio  Martl's  goals.  It  would  be 
forced  to  focus  on  a  particular  country  In 
violation  of  Its  charter. 

Commercial  stations  In  Florida  do  not  pro- 
vide a  viable  alternative  to  Radio  MartI 
either.  They  do  not  have  the  same  range  as 
Radio  Marti  and  their  programming,  be- 
cauae  It  depends  on  advertising  revenues,  la 
tailored  to  the  Florida  listening  audience. 
Furthermore,  the  U.S.  Oovemment  would 
save  little  money  If  It  were  simply  to  buy  air 
time  from  these  stations  because  90%  of  the 
expenses  (programming,  operations,  and 
personnel)  are  fixed. 

V.  COWCLUSIOR 

Radio  Marti  affords  an  opportunity  to 
present  facto  and  Ideas  to  C^ban  dtlaens. 
who  otherwise  might  never  enjoy  such  ex- 
posure. Indeed,  an  Independent  evaluation 
confirmed  the  sution's  success.  Radio  Marti 
seeks  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  Cubans 
who  suffer  human  rights  violations  result- 
ing from  the  deprivation  of  fundamental 
righu  such  as  the  freedom  to  receive  and 
Impart  Ideaa. 
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The  RBC  Act  Is  a  manlfesUtlon  of  Ameri- 
ca's commitment  to  further  democratic 
rlghU  and  freedoms  throughout  the  world. 

"The  highest  calling  of  American  democ- 
racy (should  not  t>e]  the  simple  avoidance  of 
friction  and  disputes  t>etween  ourselves  and 
dictatorial  reglmea.  but  the  promotion  of 
peace  .  .  .  baaed  on  reapect  for  the  righto  of 
Individuals.  The  cause  of  peace  and  freedom 
Is  served  when  govemmento  are  accountable 
to  their  people.  Such  accountability  re- 
quires a  reasonably  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion." 

Radio  Marti  Is  established  under  the 
premise  that  '(tlhe  ultimate  determinant  in 
the  struggle  now  going  on  for  the  world  will 
not  be  bombs  and  rocketo.  but  a  test  of  wills 
and  ideas."  The  station's  continued  oper- 
ation helpa  Cubans  better  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. 
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STANLEY  8TANCZYK:  THE 
OLYMPIC  SPIRIT  LIVES 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  rLOBioA 

IM  THZ  HOnSK  or  RKPBXSnrTATIVCS 

Monday,  June  8.  19S7 

Mr.  LEHMAN  ol  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  Stan- 
ley Stanczyl<,  a  good  friend  and  (xxwtrtuent 
woo  two  (>ymp»c  medals  in  weight  lifting— a 
goW  in  1948  and  a  sitvor  in  1952.  He  also  set 
11  wofW  records  in  the  sport  in  1  year.  But 
after  suftenng  a  stroke  last  year.  Stan  Stanc- 
zyk  has  shown  ttw  same  determtnation. 
•nergy,  and  axnmitment  ttiat  made  film  a 
wodd-dasa  contender. 

Like  many  very  strong  men,  Stan  was  also 
one  of  the  moat  gentle.  When  I  first  knew  him. 
he  wouM  hoM  a  tenpenny  nail  in  his  harxi  and 
drive  it  into  a  2  by  4.  Yet  he  was  idolized  by 
youngsters  and  waa  irtvariabiy  friendly  and  ap- 
proachable. 

I  used  to  exercise  in  Stan's  Yofk  gym  a  few 
blocks  from  our  used  car  lot  and  I  bowled  at 
his  lanes  wt^en  he  operated  the  Bowling 
Palace.  Now  we  are  neighbors  in  Biscayne 
Park. 

In  recent  years,  orcumstancos  have  hirv 
dered  our  seeing  each  other  as  often  as  in 
the  past  but  I  have  often  thought  of  this  big. 
atr(xig.  gentle  man. 

The  Miami  HeraW  recently  published  an  arti- 
de  about  Stan's  accompkahments  and  his  re- 
covery from  a  stroke.  I  wouW  Hke  to  share  this 
article  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr  Speaker.  Stan  Stanczyk  ia  a  good  citi- 
zen and  a  good  friend,  and  he  is  a  profile  in 
courage  to  all  »»ho  know  him.  I  know  that  he 
wHI  tackle  this  new  challenge  with  the  same 
spirit  tt»t  made  him  the  best  the  world  had 
ever  known. 

(From  the  Miami  Herald.  June  7, 1987] 

WnoRT  Lima  Takxs  ok  His  Biogbt  Chal- 

LKHos— Wsu-WisHia  iNSPiaxs  Hm  Arm 

SraoKK 

(By  Robert  Lotirer) 

Stanley  Stancxyk,  a  two-time  Olympic 
medalist  and  the  weight  lifter  who  set  II 
world  records  In  a  single  year,  haa  a  new 
challenge  and  a  new  source  of  Inspiration. 

It  came  In  the  maU  the  other  day,  from  a 
man  Stancayk  doesn't  know.  It's  a  letter 
frun   anoUier    weight    lifter    who    bad   a 


stroke.  Just  as  Stancayk.  63,  did  In  January 
1986. 

It  starto:  "I'm  writing  to  you  to  let  you 
know  what  an  effect  you  have  had  on  my 
life  and  lifting  career." 

The  letter  slto  on  a  talrie  in  Stancsyk's 
home  In  Biscayne  Park.  It's  a  reminder  of 
Stanczyk's  past  and  how  he  oaoe  was  an  in- 
spiration for  others.  And  It's  a  token  of 
what  the  future  might  hold,  because  Stanc- 
zyk's pen  pal  has  recovered  from  his  stroke. 

The  letter  slto  next  to  the  exercise  hand 
grip  and  some  two-pound  welghto. 

Stanczyk  picks  up  a  weight  and  holds  it  at 
arm's  length.  He  flexes  his  arma  easily.  First 
half  a  dozen  times.  Then  two  dozen  times. 
Easy. 

It  used  to  be  Uiat  way  with  the  military 
press  and  the  clean  and  Jerk  and  the  snatch. 
Stanczyk  set  world  records  in  all  those 
even  to. 

It  used  to  be  that  way  with  a  bowling  ball, 
which  Is  what  Stanczyk  did  for  37  years  and 
30,000  games  at  the  Bowling  Palace  at  10855 
NW  Seventh  Ave.,  which  he  ran  as  a  busi- 
ness with  his  wife  Dorothy  and  four  chil- 
dren. They  sold  the  business  after  Stanc- 
zyk's stroke. 

Stanczyk  doesn't  think  so  much  alMut 
bowling  anymore.  The  stroke  robl)ed  him  of 
his  sense  of  equilibrium.  Right  now,  walking 
and  balancing  without  the  aid  of  a  wheel- 
chair are  on  Stanczyk's  mind. 

"We'll  come  out  of  this.  "  said  Dorothy 
Stanczyk.  "The  doctors  expect  Stanley  to  be 
100  percent.  Besides,  Stanley's  had  adversity 
t)efore." 

There  was  the  time  during  the  Oreat  De- 
pression, back  in  Detroit,  when  Stanczyk 
slept  on  the  street  under  a  piece  of  card- 
board t>ecause  his  family  didn't  have  the 
money  to  pay  rent  and  the  banks  were 
closed. 

And  there  was  the  adversity  that  threat- 
ened to  keep  StaiKxyk  out  of  the  1948 
Oljrmpics. 

"Five  months  t>efore  the  Olympics,  the 
doctor  said  I'd  never  lift  again,"  Stanczyk 
recalled.  In  1946,  he  had  won  the  llght- 
heavywelght  world  championship  In  Paris. 
In  1947,  he  had  won  the  middleweight  world 
championship  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  con- 
sidered a  lock  for  the  Olympic  gold  until  he 
strained  his  back. 

And  In  1948,  with  an  ailing  back  and  doc- 
tors telling  him  not  to  lift  welghto,  Stanczyk 
not  only  won  the  gold  at  the  London  Olym- 
pics, he  broke  four  Olympic  and  three  world 
records  in  the  light-heavyweight  division. 

But  world  championships  are  ancient  his- 
tory to  a  man  who  must  fight  to  balance 
himself. 

And  so  the  weight  lifter  who  won  the  gold 
medal  in  1948  and  the  silver  in  1953  and 
earned  a  Purple  Heart  in  World  War  II  tries 
not  to  feel  blue.  "It's  very  frustrating  to  be 
down."  Stanley  was  saying.  "To  be  a  great 
athlete  and  then  not  to  be  able  to  stand 
up— c'mon. 

E^reryone  tells  me  I'm  so  much  better.  To 
me  I'm  stUl  bad."  he  said.  At  first,  Stanley 
was  restricted  to  a  hospital  bed.  "He 
couldn't  even  handle  a  knife  and  fork." 
Dorothy  said. 

Taking  on  the  new  adversary  geto  easier 
as  time  passes.  And  of  course,  there's  the 
letter,  which  serves  as  Inspiration. 

It's  Just  two  pages.  And  the  last  sentence 
says:  "The  best  light  heavy  that  ever  lived 
will  get  up  and  walk  again." 
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TABULATION  OF  1987 
QUESTIONNAIRES 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KXHTUCKT 
Ilf  THK  HOUSE  or  REPKBSDnATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1987 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  I 
distribute  a  questionnaire  throughout  tf>e  First 
(Dor^gressional  Ostrict  of  Kentudcy  in  an  effort 
to  provkJe  my  constituents  an  opportunity  to 
voice  to  me  their  opinions  about  issues  of  im- 
portarK»  to  western  Kentucky  and  the  Nation. 

Eariier  this  year,  on  February  27,  I  distribut- 
ed my  1987  questionnaire,  and  over  33,200 
western  Kentuciuans  completed  arKi  returned 
their  responses  to  my  office.  Ttie  responses 
were  tabulated  by  my  staff  and  by  college  stu- 
dents at  Mun-ay  State  University  and  ttte  com- 
munity colleges  at  Henderson,  Hopkinsville, 
Madisonville,  and  Paducah,  KY. 

The  results  of  ttie  questionnaire  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  near  future.  However,  I  woukJ  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  students 
for  their  hours  of  efforts  in  scoring  the  ques- 
tionnaires, and  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  tfie  faculty  members  wtx)  devoted  their 
time  in  overseeing  the  tabulations  at  their  re- 
spective institutions.  Indeed,  their  assistan(» 
with  the  tabulations  of  the  ttKXisands  of  re- 
sponse has  t>een  invaluable. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  faculty, 
students,  and  others  who  helped  my  staff  and 
me  with  ttie  tallying  of  the  1987  question- 
naires: 

MUBBAT  Statk  UinVEBSITr 

Dr.  Mark  Wattler,  associate  professor.  De- 
partment of  Political  Science  and  Legal 
Studies,  Gary,  Flgglns,  Cathy  Gaines,  Taml- 
kla  Dumas,  Treav  Tooke,  Mitchell  Hunter, 
Laura  Harris,  Angela  Klmmel,  Lisa  Poyner, 
Tammy  Jones,  Amanda  Hamm,  Sherry 
Guess,  Ginger  LaFevre  Morgan.  Laura  Sos- 
nowskl.  Linda  Jackson. 

Hendbrsom  Comnnnrr  Coixegi 

Brent  Smith,  instructor  of  history  and  po- 
litical science.  Hazel  Book.  Laura  Terrell, 
Dennla  Daugherty,  John  D.  Haynes,  Hope 
L.  Drury,  I>arla  Risley,  Mike  Smith.  Tommy 
Mays,  Beverly  Hite. 

Lisa  G.  White,  Melissa  Beach,  Joe  NeU 
Wilson,  April  Girten,  Rob  MlteheU,  Mike 
Ray,  Carol  M.  Ellis,  Daron  Jordan.  Heather 
V.  Butler.  Donna  Barnes. 

HoPKnrsviLLX  ComfUHmr  College 

William  T.  Turner,  professor  of  history, 
Sonya  E.  Adams,  Paul  H.  Allen.  Anthony  L. 
Atkinson.  Wanda  A.  Babb,  Carol  A. 
Bingham.  Janice  E.  Boren,  Sharon  O.  Bos- 
well,  Wendy  S.  Bowling,  Patty  S.  Boyd.  Ollie 
F.  Bradshaw,  Mary  Ann  Brockwell. 

Bobble  J.  Burgett,  Mark  E.  Bumam.  BenJl 
R.  Bussell.  Renee  T.  Butler,  Stephanlne  L. 
Capps.  Daniel  S.  Carlson.  Debbie  L.  Carter. 
Catherine  A.  Cavanah,  James  A.  Clawson. 
Jeannle  C.  Clawson,  Christy  L.  Combs, 
Karen  M.  Coots,  Shelly  L.  ComeU,  Patricia 
M.  (Cunningham.  Sherry  A.  Davis. 

TorU  L.  DeMarsilis.  Benjamin  R.  Detraz. 
Frank  D.  Does.  John  D.  Dyer.  David  R.  El- 
liott. Leslie  T.  Embry,  Steven  G.  Evans. 
Linda  S.  Fowler.  Gerald  W.  Gibson,  Eric  D. 
Griggs.  Margret  J.  Groover,  Kathryn  M. 
Hamilton.  Jerry  B.  Hancock.  Karen  G. 
Harris.  Tracy  D.  Harris. 

Dotma  C.  Henderson,  Anthony  Y. 
Holloway,  Veneicia  D.  HoUowell.  E>ennls  W. 
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Hughes.  Melissa  C.  Hyde.  Doris  E.  Jackson. 
Bonnie  L.  Jeffers.  Klmberly  D.  Johnstm. 
Larry  J.  Johnston  n.  Tamlkio  K.  Kendrick. 
Barbara  C.  Keys.  Kay  F.  Kimbro,  Audrey  T. 
Kimie.  Kathy  A.  Knight.  Breck  C.  Ladd. 

Paul  E.  Lamb.  Jacqueline  E.  Leavell.  Eliza- 
beth D.  Lewis.  Alma  O.  Lusk.  Joseph  T. 
Manire,  Klmberly  E.  Manire,  Nancy  T. 
Martin.  Bmce  E.  McC^alister.  Keith  A. 
McOhee,  James  B.  McKenzie,  Tony  G.  Mea- 
cham,  Gary  L.  Bfitehell.  Wade  Moore. 
Joseph  M.  Nunn.  Kathryn  L.  Over. 

Linda  F.  Overton,  CarU.  S.  Poindexter. 
Dona  A.  Porter,  Connie  D.  Pryor.  Gwendo- 
lyn D.  Relgel,  Neva  E.  Rice,  Syllanda  R. 
Rowan.  Richard  T.  Shaw,  Kathy  A.  Short. 
Keith  A.  Simmons,  Marlena  M.  Smlthson. 
Leigh  Anne  Smith,  Ruth  A.  Stewart,  James 
O.  Stone.  Edward  L.  Thacker,  (Thristl  L. 
Waldrop,  NataUe  G.  Walker,  Norma  S.  Wal- 
ston.  Carolina  S.  Wells. 

Madisonville  ComfuinTT  College 
Tim  Cantrell,  chairman  of  social  sciences, 
Dwayne  T.  Cantrell.  Larry  Holt.  Leroy 
Veazey,  Marie  E.  Ramsey.  James  K. 
Ramsey.  Oall  DeMoss.  Susan  K.  Head,  Jull 
Jarvis.  Sharon  Marie  Hill.  Jackie  Arm- 
strong, Kenny  VanOver,  Oawford  L.  Jent. 

James  Douglas  Ray,  DeAnna  Burden, 
Wanda  Darden.  Jonathan  Oglesby,  LuAnne 
Capps,  James  H.  Walker,  Rea  Walker,  Lisa 
E.  McKinney,  Jennifer  Mcintosh,  Lori  Lan- 
trip,  Jaquetta  (Jackie)  Uttlepage. 

Paducah  ComnnnTT  College 

Dr.  Chun  Ro,  chairman,  division  of  social 
sciences,  business  and  related  technologies. 
Bradley  Allen,  Stephen  Bates.  Sherry  Bone. 
Lisa  Boyd,  Ronda  Brantley.  Devin  R. 
Brewer,  Mlndy  Carroll,  John  (Carter,  John 
Cashon,  Keimeth  (Cashon.  Gene  (Chastain. 
Kerry  (nark. 

Lisa  Conger,  Melissa  Conger,  Jamie  D. 
Davis,  David  Pox.  Donna  Elrod.  Taml  Frans- 
sen.  Angle  Gish.  Bonnie  Gordon,  Trevor 
Green.  Diane  W.  Hicks,  Chrlsta  R.  Hill,  Eric 
Hughes.  Angle  Jackson.  Dana  Johnson. 
Charles  Keeney. 

cnaretU  Klmp,  Margaret  F.  BIyle,  Ricky 
Lewis,  Ramona  L.  Marshall,  Paresh  D.  Mer- 
chant. Kathy  Mitohell,  Galen  H.  Owens. 
Sandra  Patmor,  Alan  Rietze,  Larry  Lee 
Shartzer,  Ron  Slgers. 

Sherry  Summer,  Julie  Stonecipher, 
Shawn  Sullivan,  Richard  Sutherland,  John 
Richard  Thompson,  Todd  Turley,  Kevin 
Walker.  Blichele  Warford.  Scott  Webb,  Me- 
lissa Williams. 


AUTOMOBILE  GRAY  MARKET— A 
NEED  TO  ENSURE  COMPLI- 
ANCE  WITH  U.S.  SAFETY  LAWS 


HON.  BOB  WHTTTAKER 

OPKAMSAS 
IH  THE  HOUSI  or  RZFRBSOrTATIVXS 

Monday,  June  8.1987 

Mr.  WHUTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
introducing,  atong  with  Congressman  Tom 
LuKEN,  chairman  of  tfie  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation,  Tourism,  and  Hazardous  Mate- 
rials, and  Ckxigressmen  Matt  Rihaloo,  John 
Bryant,  and  Tom  Buley,  the  "Imported  Vehi- 
cle Safety  Compliance  Act  of  1967."  I  am  in- 
troducing ttiis  legislation  in  order  to  ensure 
that  imported  motor  vehicles  that  do  not 
comply  with  our  safety  laws  are  brought  into 
compliarx^. 


E-vnri^CfrkKTC  c\v  RKi^ARlf'^ 
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TNi  IMIM  wM  addrMMd  in  ttw  90ii  Con- 
graM,  wNhoul  rMoUton  Th*  M  I  am  Mo- 
dudng  today  Is  Manioal  to  fw  oonipromlM 
pRMWon  «wl  WM  ipproMd  by  ttw  HouM  iMt 


EjdaMng  law  ganaraly  raqi*M  ttid  al  Im- 
portad  vaNdaa  comply  wNh  Fwtaral  aaMy 
Moat  vaNctaa  coming  into  tha 
ara  bun  to  comply  wNh  thoaa 
I  and  ihaaa  vaNdaa  ara  not  al  iaaua 
hai*.  An  aMoapMon  In  Iha  law  pannNa  non- 
oomplylng  vaNdaa  to  ba  bnportad.  ao  long  aa 
«w  Importar  poala  a  bond  wMi  Iha  Cuatoma 


■ary  to  bring  ttw  vaNda  Into  complanoa. 

Tha  Impalua  baNnd  ttw  attoapHon  waa  to 
panNl  aoma  aocommodlton  of  aar^toaman. 
toraign  aarvtoa  paraonnai  and  ottwra  who 
want  to  Import  vaNdaa  tor  paraonal  uaa.  Ba- 
cauaa  of  tha  rapid  moraaaa  in  tha  vahM  o(  Iha 
ddar.  «w  numbar  of  nonoomplylng  vaNdaa 


c^  kom  2.400  In  1060  to  06.900  m  1906. 
Not  aurpriaingiy.  a  program  daaignad  to  an- 
forea  Iha  law  wNh  raapact  to  a  ratattvaly  amall 
numbar  of  vaNdaa  could  not  icaap  up  with 
Ma  draaUc  changa  in  ttia  marttat 

A  Qanaral  Accounting  Oflloa  roport  dalad 
Dwambar  1966  oondudaa  that  "tha  gray 
tnarlcat  program  aa  now  oparatod  doas  not.  in 
our  opiriion.  hava  aufRdant  contola  to  ensure 
ttwl  Iha  vaNdaa  ara  being  modHled  to  meat 
Fadard  aafaty  *  *  atwidards."  TNs  condu- 
aion  oonHrma  ttw  probiama  we  saw  laat  year 
whan  Iha  Houaa  adopted  Ma  praviaioa 

It  ia  Inja  Ihal  ma  numbar  of  noncomptying 
vaNdea  antoring  ttw  UnMed  States  has 
dropped  lubatantlaty  from  the  peak  in  1965.  It 
ia  stM  imputMH,  ttwugh.  that  we  set  In  place 
tte  Inipiuveiiieiits  In  the  ijray  marlwt  safety 
program  that  ara  embodied  In  this  bH.  The 
number  of  norwompiying  vahides  la  sM  high 
ratative  to  the  1960  number  (about  24.000  In 
1966  and  an  estimated  10.500  m  1967)  and  of 
courae  changing  exchange  rates  and  market 
oorKMorw  could  reeult  In  another  rise  in  the 
number. 

The  "Importod  VeNde  Safety  Complanca 
Act  of  1967"  requiree  the  registration  of  im- 
portors  of  noncomptying  vafiides  and  limits 
Importation  of  nonoornptying  vehicles  to  those 
that  are  capable  of  beirig  readily  modMed  to 
meet  U.S.  safety  standarda.  It  provides  an  ef- 
fective system  of  twnding.  iiwpection.  record- 
kaeping.  ani  Isbeing.  By  making  thaaa 
changea,  tha  bN  wHi  make  ttw  necessary  Im- 
ptDvamanti  In  tha  gray  maikal  program  to 
eneure  Itiet  an  imponed  vetiicles  comply  with 
our  safety  laws,  wftfe  preserving  tfw  t)er>efits 
of  consumer  choice. 


THE  76TH  ANNTVERaARY  OF 
THE  FIRST  PRBBBTTERIAN 
CHURCH  OF  FOREST  HILLS.  NY 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

ornw  Toex 

ni  TRK  Houas  or  acrmiaBrr  attvks 

Monday.  June  g.  1997 

I*.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  call 
Vw  attoritton  of  my  colaaiguaa  to  a  truly  worv 
darful  occaaton:  The  75th  wmiversary  of  tha 
First  Praabytorian  Church  of  Foraat  HMa.  TNa 
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event  wM  be  ceiabratad  with  a  garden  party 
on  June  13.  1967.  and  a  commemorative 
aarvtoa  tha  next  day. 

Mr.  Spatter,  toe  First  Preabylarian  Church 
of  Foraat  HMa  in  Quaena  County.  NY.  has 
bean  an  intogral  part  of  community  Ma  aince 
1900.  Bum  primwly  with  donations  and  contri- 
buliona  of  local  laafctonts  and  buainaaaas.  thia 
church  haa  maintained  Ms  ctoee  and  vital  reia- 
ttonaNp  witti  corrvnunily  members. 

As  one  of  Iha  first  orgwiizad  Inatteittona  In 
Foraat  HM,  tha  First  Preabylarian  Church  of 
Foraat  HMa  bec«ne  a  focal  point  for  commu- 
nity InvolvemenL  The  church  haa  continually 
ahown  inlaraat  In  helping  vartoua  groupa  and 
mdMduala  in  the  community.  From  1956  to 
1963,  it  houaed  Temple  Sinai  wNto  the  syna- 
gogue's buldtog  waa  being  areded  next  door. 
The  Korean  Preabytorian  Church  is  also 
housed  by  First  Prsebylerian.  In  addWon  to 
helping  other  relgloua  groupa.  the  church 
woricad  In  conjunction  with  Temple  Sinai  to 
eatablah  the  Summit  School,  whk:h  educatea 
cNMran  wMh  lawning  diaabiWies.  First  Presby- 
terian also  supports  the  Akx)hoNcs  Anony- 
mous and  Gamblers  Anonymous  programs 
wf^ch  meet  weekly  In  the  church  buitoing. 

Furthennora.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rrst  Presby- 
teriMi  Church  of  Forest  HiRs  has  extended  its 
community  Involvement  to  the  Indivtoual  level. 
Atong  with  two  Protestant  and  tour  Catholic 
Churches.  First  Presbyterian  has  helped  to  es- 
tabiah  a  shaltar  for  homeless  people  which 
now  houses  six  people  and  is  complalely 
funded  by  community  donattons.  In  addMon. 
the  church  has  partkapated  In  the  hunger  pro- 
gram directed  by  the  Queens  Federatton  of 
Churcfws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  coMeaguas  hare  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  join  with  me 
in  honoring  tt>e  First  Preabyter«n  Church  of 
Forest  Hills  for  Its  exemplary  work  and  contri- 
buttons.  That  a  church  with  a  membership  of 
130  people  couM  accomplish  so  much  is  In 
keeping  with  the  Great  American  tradNton  of 
commitment  to  high  ideals  arxj  selflessrtess.  I 
wouM  also  like  to  personally  thank  ttie  mem- 
bers, leaders  and  m«n«ster.  Rev.  Charles  E. 
Brewster,  for  their  invaluable  participatkxi  in 
community  Irte.  and  to  wish  tfiem  every  suc- 
cees  In  tt>e  future  as  they  continue  in  their  role 
as  an  Intogral  force  in  ttw  community. 
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During  Na  tenure,  the  council  has  thrived 
and  extended  m  new  diracttons  toward  a 
broad  marvla  of  community  involvamant 
Stanley  SoMns  has  sought  to  fulfW  the  man- 
date of  the  BdUmore  Jewish  Council,  "to 
achieve  a  poailiva  climate  for  Jewiah  Hving  In 
a  free  society."  His  wori(  has  had  poaitive  ef- 
fecte  for  the  Jewish  community  and  lor  many 
other  communWes  throughout  BaMmore  and 
the  State  of  Maryland. 

A  uNqua  coaMton  buiUar,  Stentey  SoMns 
haa  worttad  to  bring  many  communWas  to- 
gether. He  was  a  teader  in  the  toundtog  of 
Baltimore's  Bteck/Jewiah  Fonjm,  "The  BaW- 
mora  Btoea".  This  group  has  sought  to  main- 
tain an  ongoing  dtetogue  between  the  Black 
and  Jewish  communities  In  order  to  gain  unity 
ar¥j  work  together  on  common  goala. 

Stanley  SoMns'  vtskxi  was  alao  reaponatote 
for  the  foundtog  of  the  Coektion  Oppoeed  to 
Violence  and  Extramiam,  known  as  COVE. 
Tha  wortt  of  COVE  ted  to  a  major  conference 
m  Baltimore  In  the  eariy  part  of  this  decade 
and  further  led  to  establishnwnt  by  then  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  of  a  Stete  sponsored  study  on 
Vtolence  and  Extramiam.  As  a  direct  raault  of 
that  study,  the  Naltonal  Institute  Againat  Praiu- 
dice  and  Violence  has  been  established  at  the 
Untvsrsity  of  Maryland  School  of  Social  WoriL 
As  his  work  was  so  instrumental  In  the  pro- 
gression toward  its  establiahmarrt.  It  is  fittirtg 
that  Stanley  SoHins  now  serves  as  the  Insti- 
tute's vice  ctwirman. 

Other  coaNttons  whk:h  Stanley  SoHins  haa 
helped  to  buHd  mckxte  the  Maryland  Interfarth 
Legiatetive  Committee  and  the  Christian/ 
Jewish  Diaksgue  Group. 

In  every  or>e  of  his  endeavors.  Stanley  Sol- 
Mns  has  stood  out  as  a  dynamic  leader  of  his 
own  community  and  of  the  efforts  to  reach  out 
to  make  Baltimore  and  our  Stete  better  places 
for  all  peopte. 

As  or>e  person  recentty  mentioned  to  me, 
Stanley  SoMns  personified  the  Baltimore 
Jewish  Council.  It  wW  be  hard  to  fHI  his  shoes. 
And  though  he  may  not  be  In  the  spottight  as 
he  has  been.  I  am  confkfent  that  we  can  all 
stHI  depend  on  Stanley  Sollins  to  go  on  in  new 
directtons  working  to  bring  understanding  and 
justice  to  all  mankind. 


STANLEY  SOLLINS:  LEADER  OF 
THE  BALTIMORE  JEWISH 
COUNCIL 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

or  MAKTLANS 

ni  THX  HOUSE  or  iiKPRisBrrATnna 
Monday,  June  8.  19S7 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  BaM- 
ntore's  great  corrwnunity  leaders.  Mr.  Stanley 
Sollins.  will  soon  retire  as  executiva  Oiractor 
of  the  Baltimore  Jewish  Council.  Mr.  SoMns 
has  hekt  that  positton  since  1975.  It  has  been 
my  good  tortone  to  wortt  doeely  with  him  for  a 
number  of  years. 

On  Jurw  11.  many  of  Mr  Solkns'  friends 
and  asaoctetes  win  gather  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
outstandtog  job  he  has  done  in  gutoing  a  vi- 
brarrt  organization  to  establish  greater  under- 
standtog  with  the  many  communities  of  Baiti- 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  90. 
WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 
ON  LIBRARY  AND  INFORMA- 
TION SERVICES 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

or  WISCOHSIH 

m  THX  Honsx  or  rktrcskktattvis 
Monday.  June  S,  1987 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr  Speaker,  during  the 
90th  sesskxi  of  Congress.  Pubic  Law  99-494 
designated  1987  as  the  "Year  of  the  Reader." 
I  believe  It  is  appropriate  m  this  "Year  of  the 
Reader"  for  Congraas  to  enact  House  Joint 
Resokjtkx)  90  calling  for  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Library  arxj  Information  Services. 

House  Joint  Resokition  90  authorizes  a 
White  House  Conlerence  on  Library  artd  Infor- 
mation Sendees  to  be  calted  and  conctoctad, 
not  eariier  than  1969.  and  not  teter  than  1991. 
This  will  be  the  second  such  conference  In 
thn  area  of  national  oorK>em.  The  first  confer- 
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anoa  waa  held  in  1979.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
coaponaor  of  ttiis  raaokJtnn  mnA  wouM  like  to 
command  my  friend  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Fom>] 
for  reintroducing  ttw  resototton  in  the  100th 
Congraas 

Ubrarias  ara  a  vHal  raaourca  for  ensuring 
the  Natton's  citizens  ara  welUnfonnod.  Ameri- 
cans of  all  ages  receive  Informatton  to  make 
informed  dadaiorw.  and  libraries  promote  liter- 
acy and  raadtog  for  pleasure  and  relaxatton. 
Last  year,  approximataly  one-haM  of  all  adult 
Americana  uaad  the  raaourcas  of  our  Nbraries. 

In  Wlaconain,  our  tocal  Nbrariaa  In  njrai  com- 
munitiaa  serve  ttKXJsands  of  IndivMuals  provto- 
Ing  them  with  links  to  the  workj.  Libraries  can 
help  break  the  isolation  of  oWar  Americans 
and  introduce  to  youngsters  good  habits  to 
train  their  minds  that  will  serve  them  well 
ttvouglKMt  their  lives.  Wisconsin  also  Is  the 
home  to  many  pubNc  and  norvpubHc  Institu- 
tkxwof  higher  teaming  where  liberal  arte  edu- 
cation, raaearch,  scholarship  and  skill  devel- 
opment all  »n  assistad  by  the  campus  Hbrar- 
tes. 

Since  the  last  White  Houae  Conference  on 
Ubrwies  was  heto  in  1979,  much  has  changed 
In  regard  to  gatt>ering  and  disseminating  infor- 
matton. This  is  especially  true  since  many  new 
tecfmotogies  have  been  irwented.  developed, 
artd  implemented.  The  need  for  a  new  White 
House  ConfererKe  to  consider  impKcattons  of 
all  ttw  cfianges  in  informatton  scierices  is 
dear  to  me. 

House  Joint  Resolutton  90  creates  a  Natton- 
al  Commisston  on  Libraries  and  Informatton 
Scierwe  wtvch  will  plan  and  conduct  the  Corv 
fererxM  by  working  with  Federal  agerKies  and 
departmente.  It  also  calls  for  votontary  Stete 
conferences  to  discuss  issues  prior  to  the 
White  House  Conference. 

Ttw  Stete  and  Wtiite  House  Conferences 
are  to  utilize  non-Federal  funds,  including  pri- 
vate sector  donattons,  to  the  greatest  extent 
possi)te,  in  order  to  pay  for  the  coste  in- 
volved. The  Congresstonal  Budget  Offne 
[C80]  estimates  Vne  cost  of  the  White  House 
Confererxw  at  $6  million  (adjusted  for  infta- 
tton]  based  on  ttw  expenses  Incurred  during 
ttw  1979  Conference. 

Recomnwrxtattons  from  ttw  White  House 
ConfererKe  will  be  useful  to  polcy-makers  on 
the  tocal,  Stete.  and  Federal  levels.  Confer- 
ence recommertoattons  will  guide  further  dia- 
togue  over  ttw  proper  use  and  disseminatton 
of  tecfmology  in  the  library  arxJ  informatton 
sciences  area  for  the  general  public,  govern- 
ment offKials,  librarians,  and  scholars  of  all 
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debate  was  too  narrow  in  scope  and  asked 
the  delegates  to  offer  alternative  modes  for 
choosing  the  judges.  In  Scotland,  he  sakl, 
lawyers  always  nominate  their  peer  with  ttw 
most  clients,  and  wtx),  it  woukl  follow,  is  also 
the  best  jurist  The  nominee's  colleagues  then 
divtoa  his  practice  among  themaalves.  In  this 
way  the  moat  qualified  man  always  site  on  the 
bench  and.  simultanaoualy,  ttw  greed  of  the 
rest  of  the  legal  community  is  satisfied.  TTw 
Convention  poatporwd  ttwir  dedston  on  this 
matter  and  tha  debate  then  turned  to  the  cre- 
atton  of  tower  oourte. 

Some  delagatas  baHeved  that  State  courte 
shouU  remain  free  of  all  Federal  Intenrantton 
white  other  dalagates  pointed  out  the  poasibili- 
ty  of  huge  backtogs  if  the  tower  courts  were 
not  provtoed  for.  Ultimataly,  the  Convention 
approved  a  compromise  whtoh  gave  the  Na- 
ttonal  Legisteture  power  to  create  tower  courte 
if  ttw  need  arose. 

This  compromise  reftecte  the  wisdom  of  the 
Founding  Fathers.  Realizing  that  the  needs  of 
their  young  nation  wouto  change  in  unforesee- 
abte  ways,  they  provkJed  for  an  organizattonal 
structure  whk^h  altowed  for  progress  white 
provtoing  for  stability  and  justkw. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoptkxi  of  House  Joim 
Reaokjtton90. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 

orcAurouriA 

m  THX  Housx  or  rkprxskhtativxs 

Monday.  June  8.  1987 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  date, 
200  years  ago,  the  Conventton  began  the  task 
of  establishing  a  national  judiciary.  Debate 
cemered  upon  whettwr  the  legiatetive  or  exec- 
utive branch  shouto  appoint  members  to  the 
Suprenw  Court  Ber^amin  Franklin  felt  that  the 


LEGISLATION  RESOLVING  SUB- 
MERGED LANDS  UNCERTAINTY 
IN  ALASKA 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 
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Alaska.  The  purpoae  of  the  suite  wouU  be 
solely  to  meet  the  stetute  of  BmiteBons  ra- 
quiremente  of  section  901,  which  raquiraa 
suite  to  be  filed  to  praaarve  righte  daimad  by 
the  State  of  Alaska  witNn  6  years  from  con- 
veyance. 

Prestoem  Reagan  has  signed  into  law  two 
extenatons  of  the  statute  of  BmHattona  con- 
tained In  ANILCA.  I  had  sought  the  extenstona 
to  provtoe  more  time  to  dovolop  a  oomprahen- 
sive  resolution  of  the  submerged  lands  sub- 
stantive Issues.  I  believe  this  tegiaiation  re- 
solves those  Issues  justty  and  fairty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttHs  togistetton  Is  supported  by 
ttw  Stete  of  Alaska,  ttw  Department  of  ttw  In- 
terior, and  Alaska  Native  Corporations.  It  is 
ktentical  to  tegistetion  pendsig  m  ttw  ottwr 
body  which  has  been  introduced  by  Senators 
MuRKOwsKi  and  Stevens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  estabish  a  corv 
gresstorwl  mandate  wfiich  resolves  the  sul>- 
merged  lands  uncertainty  in  Alaska.  There 
have  been  extensive  diacussiorts  on  raaoto- 
tions  of  ttiis  Issue  by  ttw  staH  of  ttw  Interior 
and  Insutef  Affairs  ConwnKlee.  Justice  and 
fairness  dk:tate  ttwt  Congress  live  up  to  ttw 
acreage  entitienwnte  stated  in  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act  and  ttw  Ateska  Native  Claims 
Settienwm  Act  especially  where,  as  here,  we 
can  do  so  mensly  by  applying  ttw  nies  which 
are  applied  to  all  ottwr  States.  For  ttwae  rea- 
sons. I  urge  my  coMeagues  to  support  thte  leg- 
islation. 


or 

»  THX  HOUSX  or  HXPRKSKKTATIVXS 

Monday.  June  8. 1987 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing tegistetion  today  wtitoh  is  intended 
to  clarify  auttwrities  for  sut>merged  lands  cort- 
veyances  in  ttw  State  of  Alaska  pursuant  to 
ttw  Alaska  Stetehood  Act  and  ttw  Alaska 
Native  Qaims  Settienwm  Act  Botti  of  ttwse 
statutes  provtoe  ttw  acreage  entitienwnte  for 
ttw  State  of  Alaska  and  Alaska  Native  Corpo- 
rations. Unfortunately,  uncertainty  arose  some 
time  ago  over  the  proper  sun^  mettwdotogy 
used  to  determine  the  cfwrgeabiHty  of  sub- 
merged lands  acreages  against  total  acreage 
entitienwnte. 

The  tegistetion  I  am  introducing  will  resolve 
this  uncertainty  by  requiring  the  applnation  of 
survey  rules  which  are  appUcabte  to  all  States. 
These  rules  have  been  agreed  to  by  ttw  State 
of  Alaska  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
wt«ch  are  foltowing  the  procedures  outiined  in 
a  memorandum  of  agreement  exectjted  In 
March  of  1984. 

In  addHton  to  specifying  ttw  use  of  swvey 
rules,  ttw  tegistetion  also  repeals  a  statijte  of 
Kmitetions  contained  in  ttw  Alaska  National  In- 
terest Lands  Corwervation  Act  whKh  man- 
dates ttw  time  llmite  for  ttw  filing  of  certain 
actions  between  ttw  State  of  Ateska  and 
Alaska  Native  Corporations. 

Under  section  901.  ttw  Stete  of  Alaska  Is 
required  to  fito  civil  actions  challenging  land 
conveyances  to  Alaska  Native  villages  where 
ttw  ownership  of  lands  undertying  navigabto 
waters  remains  in  dnputo. 

Due  to  continued  uncertainty  over  navigabil- 
ity detenninations  in  Ateska.  ttw  State  of 
Ateska  has  indtoated  It  intends  to  fite  multipto 
tewsuite  against  each  of  ttw  180  villages  in 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolutton  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellati<»is  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  DaUy 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
main section  of  the  Cohgrxssiohal 
RicoRO  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedtil- 
ing  will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  imit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
June  9.  1987,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Rxcoso. 

MXXTIHGS  SCHKDirLSD 

JUNE  10 

9:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Tranaportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  acquisitions  by  for- 
eign companies. 

8R-2S3 


June  8.  1987 
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14935 


14934 

BtMTgy  and  Natural  Il«aouic«s 

me«tliic.  to  conakter  pending 


SD-Me 
Selact  OD  Secret  UOiUry  Aalstanoe  to 

limu  muU  MM)  Wiuuanuaii  OwtMiaiUoa 

To  oooUnue  joint  hevlnfi  with  the 
Home  Seleet  OommlttM  To  Inrestl- 
■■te  Oorert  Aimm  TnoMCtlona  With 
Inn  on  matUn  raUUng  to  the  Irsn/ 
Oontn  affair. 

aiTl  Raytiurn  BuUdlnc 
lOHWi 


m—Ung.  to  ooulder  the  noml- 
nation  of  U.  Peter  If  cPhereon.  of  Vtr- 
Kinla.  to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
Treaaury. 

SD-aiS 
Foreign  Relationa 
To  bold  hearlnga  on  BJ.  Rea.  ISS,  pro- 
hibiting the  enhancement  or  upgrade 
In  the  aenaltlTlty  of  technology  of.  or 
the  capability  of.  Ifareriek  mlarilea  for 
Saudi  AraUa. 

Labor  and  Human  Reaourcea 
To  hold  hearlnga  on  8.  837.  Minimum 
Wage  Rectoration  Act. 

8D-430 
Small  Bualneai 
To  hold  hearlngi  to  review  the  Impact 
on  ansii  buiineaB  of  certain  provlalona 
of  S.  79.  to  require  notification  to 
woriten  who  are  at  rlak  of  occupation- 
al diaeaae. 

8R-42aA 
3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  lilUtary  Anlstance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  oooUnue   joint   hearings   with    the 
Houae  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Oootra  affair. 

3173  Raybum  Building 

JUMK  II 


■nergy  and  Natural  Reaourcea 
To  resume  hearings  on  oQ  and  gas  leas- 
ing in  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  In  Alaska. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1333. 
Economic    Cotnpetltlveneas.    Interna- 
tional Trade,  and  Technology  Devel- 
opment Act. 

SD-S4a 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children.  Family,  Dniga,  and  Alcoholism 
Suboommlttee 
To  liold  hoarlncs  on  diild  care  Issues. 

SD-430 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

3173  Raybum  Building 
lOiWajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Nutrition  and  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Special  Supple- 
mental Food  Program  for  Women.  In- 
fants, and  ChUdren  (WIC). 

SR-S32 
Foreign  Relatlona 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  8.J.  Res. 
153.  prohibiting  the  enhancement  or 
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upgrade  in  the  sensitivity  of  technolo- 
gy of.  or  the  capability  of.  Maverick 
mlssilea  for  Saudi  Arabia. 

SD-4I9 
Small  Business 
Btisiness  meeting,  to  mark  up  HJ%.  3106. 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  and 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1968.  and  the  proposed  Small  Business 
Trade  and  Competition  Enhancement 
Act  of  1987. 

SR-438A 
3:00  pjn. 
Armed  Services 
To  resume  open  and  closed  hearings  on 
military  implications  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's plan  for  the  United  SUtes 
military   forces  to  protect   reflagged 
Kuwait  oU  tankers,  and  H.R.  3S33.  to 
require  a  report  on  security  arrange- 
ments In  the  Persian  Oulf . 

8R-22a 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUding 

JUNE  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  oU  and  gas  leas- 
ing In  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic 
NaUonal  WUdllf e  Refuge  in  Alaska. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1233. 
Economic    Competitiveness.    Interna- 
tional Trade,  and  Technology  Devel- 
opment Act. 

8D-343 
10:00  ajn. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  quality  of 
long-term  health  care. 

8D-31S 

JUNE  16 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-353 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business    meeting,    to   consider   S.    744. 
State    Radon    Program    Development 
Act.  and  other  pending  calendar  busi- 
ness. 

SD-406 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  clean  air 
proposals. 

SD-406 

3:00  pjn. 

Select   on   Secret  Military   Assistance   to 

Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaltlon 

To    continue    Joint    hearings    with    the 

House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 

Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 


June  8.  1987 


June  8,  1987 


on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUding 

JUNE  17 


9:30 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  TransporUtlon  Subcommittee 
To  reaume  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plemenUtlon  of  the  Staggers  Rail  Act 
(PX.  96-448). 

SR-353 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources.  Transportation,  and  In- 
frastructure Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  Public  Buildings  Service  of  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

SD-406 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Latwr  and  Human  Resources 
Buslnes   meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration loan  guaranty  program,  and  on 
proposed  legislation  relating  to  the  VA 
loan  guaranty  program. 

SR-418 
3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To   continue   Joint    hearings   with    the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUding 

JUNE  18 

9:30  a.m. 
AgrlciUture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  StabUlzation 
of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearlnga  on  S.  6S8.  to  provide 
price  and  income  protection  to  fanUly 
fanners  through  the  management  of 
the  supply  of  the  1088  through  3000 
crops  of  certain  agricultural  commod- 
lUes.  to  enhance  the  abUity  of  eligible 
farm   borrowers  of  qualifying   states 
and  the  farm  creditors  of  such  borrow- 
ers to  restructure  farm  loans,  and  to 
provide  grants  to  states  to  assist  per- 
sons leaving  farming. 

SR-333 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  current  water-re- 
lated programs  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  focusing  on  quantification  and 
analysis  of  groundwater  resources. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  high  level  waste 
program.  Including  a  propoaal  for  the 


authorization  of  a  monitored  retrieva- 
ble storage  faculty. 

SD-406 
SmaU  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  437,  to  revise  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1058  to  permit  pre- 
payment of  loans  made  to  State  and 
local  development  companies. 

SR-428A 

Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  C<Mnmlttee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  issues  relat- 
ing to  S.  332.  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary stay  of  detention  and  deportation 
for  certain  nationals  of  El  Salvador. 

SD-226 

2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUding 

JUNE  23 

2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  555,  to  regulate 
gaming  on  Indian  lands. 

SR-485 

JUNE23 

0:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  693  and  S.  695. 
bUls  to  designate  certain  lands  In  the 
Oreat     Smoky     Mountains     National 
Park  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee 
as  wUdemesB. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Water  Resources.  Transportation,  and  In- 
frastructure Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  infrastruc- 
ture Issues. 

SD-406 

11:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
Hoxise  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
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JUNE  34 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plemenUtion  of  the  Staggers  RaU  Act 
(P.L.  06-448). 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resoivces 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Water  Resources,  Transportation,  and  In- 
frastructiue  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  need  for  nation- 
al groundwater  legislation. 

SD-406 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration efforts  In  AIDS  research. 

SR-418 

Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  ttie  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-332 

2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

JUNE  25 

9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 

affair. 

SR-325 

JUNE  26 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  BiiUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  reUtlng  to  the  Iran/Contra 

affair. 

SR-32S 


14935 

2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Aatetance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppositicm 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

JUNE  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  need  for  a  new 
Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  to  reflect 
the  Inflation  rate  that  the  elderly  face 
and  the  process  by  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  should  develop  such  an 
index. 

SD-628 

JUNE  30 

9:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  9.  Service-Dis- 
abled Veterans'  Benefits  Improvement 
Act.  S.  453,  Veterans'  Ionizing  Radi- 
ation Compensation  Improvements 
Act.  S.  1002.  Veterans'  Radiation  Ex- 
posure DlsabUity  and  Death  Benefits 
Act,  and  other  related  measures. 

8R-418 

10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  regional  refugee  ad- 
missions level  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

SD-430 

2:00  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
PubUc  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  59,  National  For- 
ests and  Public  Lands  of  Nevada  En- 
hancement Act,  and  S.  854,  Nevada- 
Florida  Land  Exchange  Authorization 

Act. 

8D-366 

JULY  7 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  resume  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 

affair. 

SR-33S 

2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  reUtlng  to  the  Iran/Contra 

affair. 

SR-325 

JULY  8 

9:30  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposltlm 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  CtKnmlttee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 

affair. 

SR-325 
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14937 


1493« 

Stfact  on  Secret  MUlUry  AmMuim  to 
Inn  and  tbe  meerMuan  OppoatUoa 
To  oontlniM  joint  houlngB  with  the 
Houee  Select  Cnmiwtttee  to  InTeetlgete 
Covert  Amwm  Trenerttone  with  Iren 
on  mettera  relattnc  to  the  Irmn/Coatrm 
enalr. 

SR-43S 

JOLT* 

•iMftJB. 

Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Aariatuwe  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaracuan  Oppoeltton 
To  eoatlnue  joint  hearlngi  with  the 
Houee  Select  Oooimlttee  to  Inveetlgate 
Covert  Ama  Treneertloni  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 


SR-33ft 
tM  p  JB. 
Select  on  Secret  MOltary  Aarietanee  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaracuan  Oppoeltlon 
To  continue  joint  bearlnci  with  the 
Houee  Select  Committee  to  Inveetlgate 
Covert  Anns  TranMCtlona  with  Iran 
on  matters  relattnc  to  the  Irmn/Contra 
affair. 

SR-32S 

JULTIO 
taOajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Aadstance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaracuan  Opposition 
To  continue   Joint   hearlncs   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  reUtlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8R-33S 
kOOpjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaracuan  Opposition 
To  oootlnue   joint   hearlncs   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investicate 
Covert  Arms  TransactionB  with  Iran 
on  matten  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-32S 

JULY  is 
0-JOajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaracuan  Opposition 
To    resume    joint    hearlncs    with    the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investicate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

ana  Raybum  BuUdlnc 
kOO  p  jn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaracuan  Opposition 
To  continue   joint    hearingB   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investicate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

ai7a  Raybum  Bulldlnc 

jm.T14 
r.Majn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaracuan  Opposition 
To  continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investicate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affairs. 

aiTa  Raybum  BuUdlnc 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearlncs  on  8.  1000.  Oeother- 
mal  Steam  Act  Amendments  of  1007. 

8D-M0 
3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Aaslstanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaracuan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint   hearlncs   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investicate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

ana  Raybum  BuUdlng 

JULY  IS 
0:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearlncs  on  8.  747,  to  establish 
a  motor  carrier  administration  In  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  8. 
801,  to  require  certain  actions  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  recaxdinc 
certain  drivers  of  motor  vehicles  and 
motor  carrters. 

SR-353 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaracuan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearlncs  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investicate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

ai7a  Raybum  Bulldlnc 
3:00  pjB. 
Select  on  Secret  Military   Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaracuan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint    hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investicate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

ai73  Raybum  Building 

JULTIO 
0:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  8.  6.  Vet- 
erans' Health  Care  Improvement  Act, 
8.  0,  Service-Disabled  Veterans'  Bene- 
fits Improvement  Act,  S.  917,  to  au- 
thorise a  headstone  allowance  for  pre- 
purchaaed  grave  markers  and  to 
modify  eligibility  requirements  to  the 
plot  allowance,  8.  1090,  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Insurance  Amendments, 
and  related  proposals,  and  proposed 
legislation  provUttng  for  disability  pay- 
ments based  on  nuclear-detonation  ra- 
diation exposure. 

SR^IB 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgmte 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUdlng 
3:00  pjB. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue    joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

1173  Raybum  BuUdlng 


June  8.  1987 


June  8.  1987 


JULY  17 

0:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1377,  to  revise 
certain  provisions  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1074  regarding  the  respon- 
sibilities of  broadcasting  licensees. 

SR-353 

JULTIO 
3:00  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  hearings  on  8.  1277,  to  revise 
certain  provisions  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1974  regarding  the  respon- 
sibUlUes  of  broadcasting  licensees. 

8R-2S3 

JULY  31 
9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To    resume    joint    hearings    with    the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with   Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8R-336 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-33S 

JULY  33 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8R-325 
3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with    the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-33S 

JULY  33 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Anns  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-33ft 


JULY  34 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  reUting  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-32S 
3:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8R-335 

JULY  37 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  resume  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue   joint  hearings  with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

JULY  28 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on   Secret  Military   Assistance   to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

JULY  29 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair, 

3173  Raybum  BuUdlng 

3:00  pjn. 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 

Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguar  Opposition 

To   continue    joint    hearings    with    the 

House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 

Covert  Arms  Transact  ons  with  Iran 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

JULY  30 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8172  Raybum  BuUdlng 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  cmtinue   joint   hearings   with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

JULY  31 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Sul>commlttee 
To  hold  bearings  on  S.  889,  to  provide 
for  fair  marlteting  practices  for  certain 
encrypted  satellite  c(Mnmunlcatlons. 

SR-253 

AUGUST  3 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  resume  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Anns  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

AUGUST  4 


14937 


AUGUST  5 


9:30 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUdlng 


9:30 

Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Aaslstanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearlncs  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Ccmtra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlnc 

AUGUST  0 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  AaistaDce  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaracuan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  C<munittee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  reUtlng  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybiun  BuUdlng 

AUGUST  7 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposlti<Hi 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 

affair. 

3172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 


CANCELLATIONS 

JUNE  23 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreii^  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  propoMd 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  Department  of  State. 

8D-103 
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The  Home  met  at  12  noon. 
The  Chaplain.   Rev.   Jamea  David 
Ford.    DJ)..    offered    the    foUowlnc 


We  are  thankful.  O  Ood.  for  the 
many  liliwlmi  that  are  our  herltace, 
and  ip«H*"y  are  we  grateful  that  we 
can  pray  as  we  wlah.  worahlp  as  k  our 
practice,  ipeak  the  truth  aa  we  under- 
stand and  hold  to  those  custtmis  that 
enrich  our  culture.  May  we  so  appreci- 
ate these  freedoms,  that  we  will  par- 
ticipate more  fully  to  strencthen  these 
our  (Ifts  and  be  good  stewards  of  the 
UesslngB  we  have  received.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1.  rule  I.  I  demand  a  vote 
CD  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  JoumaL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
SpMtker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  RAVENEU  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present^        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  300.  nays 
04.  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
37.  as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  1671 


TKAS— 300 

rem) 


Boudwr 
Boxer 


Al«Mff 


Bunard 
ButMt 


BraomfMd 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruoa 

Bryant 

BiMChner 

B>Mt«iMnt« 


BOUMtt 


OunpbeU 

Okrdin 

Can 


BotUI 
Bte«Sl 
BUbny 


ChtWMll 

Cluke 

CUntcr 


C(MU 

CmUio 

rnlMinn  <TX) 

OoUins 

Combwt 

Contc 

QmjTCTi 

CoofMr 

ConM 

Crockatt 

Oanten 

Dam  (MI) 

delaOftfW 

D«F«^o 

DaUums 

DsfTick 

DeWtne 

Dicks 

Dln«eU 

DUon 

Donwilly 

Dorian  (ND) 


(CA) 


Dowdy 

DowiMy 


Koittr 
LaTalee 


lUtUr 

RoMnaon 

Rodtoo 

ROO 


Dwy«r 

Dymalty 

■arty 


LaaUXTX) 

KCA) 
I  (PL) 


Bdwar«i(CA> 


KiUiclch 
npy 


rtkwaU 


UrtaKMI) 

liaTlM(CA) 

UpllMkl 

Urtncrtoo 

Uoyd 

IiOwry(WA> 


RoaUnkowikl 
Rowland  (CT) 
Rowland  (OA) 
R«>ybal 


Lnkan.  Thomas 


FMchan 


Flake 

nippo 


Mantoo 
Markay 


Savaca 

flawyar 

Saston 

Scheuar 

SchnaMer 

BehuaUe 

Sehumer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 


Fted(MI) 
PtntdCnf) 


MeOoUum 


Oallo 


McBwcn 
llelllUen  (MD) 


Oaydos 

Oa)daaaon 

OlbboiM 

Otlman 

OU 


Mtehal 
Millar  (CA) 
Millar  (WA) 


Skelton 
Stattery 
Slsuchtcr  (NT) 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (IA> 
Smith  (ME) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith.  Robart 
(OR) 


Oordoo 


MoUohan 
Moat«amary 


Oraody 

Grant 

Oray  (lU 

Oray(PA) 

Oraan 

OuarinI 

Ouudaiaao 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 

H»mmTM-t«m>rtt 


MarTlaaa(CT) 
Marrlaan(WA) 


Hatcher 

HawkhM 

Hayes  (IL> 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Heftal 

Hoehbruaekner 

HoUoway 

Barton 

Houchton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huekaby 

Hushes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jeffords 


Johiiw>n(CT) 
Johnson  (SD) 
Jones  (NO 
Jonas  (TN) 
Joota 
Kanjonkl 


Kactanmaler 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 


Armey 
Badham 
Ballen«er 
Barton 


NAT8-M 

Bentley 
BUlrakla 
Blllay 
Boehlert 


Boulter 
Brown  (CO) 
Bunnlnc 
Burton 


Chandler 

Cheney 

Clay 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Couchlin 

Courier 

Crais 

crane 

Dannemeyar 

Daub 

Dayls(IL) 

Delay 

DlckliMOCi 

DtoOuardi 

Dyaoo 

I  (OK) 


Herter 

HUer 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Inhofe 

Jacobs 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lacomarslno 


Parrls 

FMhayan 

PMwy 


BoUi 
Rookema 
Schaefer 
Sansanbrennar 


LaaehdA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

L>wts(PL) 

UchUoot 

Lott 

Lowery(CA) 

LuBgrsn 


Oallecly 

Oekas 

Oliwrteh 

Ooodllnc 

Oren 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Henry 


Martin  (O.) 
Martin  (NT) 
MeOrath 
McMillan  (NO 
Miner  (OH) 
MoUnarl 
MoorheMi 


Slauthter  (VA) 
Smith.  Elenny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Solomon 
Stanfeland 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Thomas  (CA) 
Dpton 
Vueanovlch 
Walker 
Weber 
Whlttaker 
Wolf 
To«illt(AK> 


ANSWERED  •■PRESENT"—! 
Wilson 


NOT  VOTINO— »7 


Aspln 

AuColn 

Boland 

Bonlor(MI) 

Borakl 

Callahan 

Carper 


Duncan 

PocUatte 

Gephardt 

HaU(OH) 

Ireland 


Kemp 

Kostmayer 

Leiand 

Lewis  (GA) 

Lnfcms,  Donald 

Marroules 

MoCandleei 

MeCloakey 

McCurdy 

Moakley 

Osley 

Rantel 


Ray 

Roetiicr 

Ruaao 

Sabo 

Schroeder 

Schulae 


SwtndaU 
Tausin 
Vates 
Toun((PL) 


So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    restilt    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  Joint  reso- 
lutions of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

8J.  Res.  15.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  November  1087  u  "NaUonai 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Month": 

&J.  Res.  39.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  70th  annivemry 
of  the  renews!  of  Lithuanian  Independence. 
February  10.  1988.  sa  "Lithusnlan  Inde- 
pendence Day": 

BJ.  Res.  75.  Joint  resolution  to  deslcnste 
the  week  of  Ausust  3.  1987.  throuch  August 
8,  1987.  ss  "NsUonal  Podistric  Medicine 
Week": 

■  SJ.  Res.  78.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  4.  1987.  through  Octo- 
ber 10.  1987.  as  "Mental  Illness  Awareness 
Week": 

SJ.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  38,  1987,  ss  "National  Immigrants 
Day": 
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S.J.  Res.  110.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  18.  1987,  as  "World  Food  Day": 

S.J.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  2, 1987,  as  "National  Literacy  Day": 

SJ.  Res.  139.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  30,  1987,  ss  "Space  Exploration  Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  1988.  as  "Fair  Housing  Month":  and 

BJ.  Res.  151.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
August  1,  1987.  as  "Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day." 


COMMUNICA'nON  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

WASHraOTOH.  DC. 

June  ».  1987. 
Hon.  Jm  Wright. 

The    Speaker.    Houte    of   Repmentativex, 
Waahington,  DC. 
Dkas  Mk.  Spkakks:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  the  certificate 
of   election    received    from   the   Honorable 
March  Pong  Eu.  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  California,  certifying  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  official   returns  of  the  Special 
ElecUon  held  on  June  3,  1987.  the  Honora- 
ble Nancy  Pelosl  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
United  States  RepresenUtlve   In  Congress 
from  the  Fifth  District  of  CaUfomia. 
With  great  respect,  1  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donhau)  K.  Andkrsor. 
Clerfc,  Hotae  of  RepretentativeM. 

Statk  of  Caupornia,  SscRcrAKT  or  Stats 
cnriPicATS  OP  klbctioii 

I.  March  Pong  Eu,  Secretary  of  SUte  of 
the  State  of  California,  hereby  certify: 

That  according  to  the  official  returns  of 
the  Special  Election  held  on  the  3nd  day  of 
June  1987.  and  the  statement  of  the  result 
thereof  on  fUe  in  my  office,  Nancy  Pelosi 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  United  States 
Representative  in  Congress.  Fifth  District, 
for  the  term  ending  on  the  3rd  day  of  Janu- 
ary. 1989. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  affix  the  Great  Seal  of  the  SUte 
of  California,  at  Sacramento,  this  8th  day  of 
June.  1987. 

MAR(ni  FoNC  Eu, 
Secretory  of  Stale. 
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SWEARING  IN  OP  THE  HONORA- 
BLE NANCY  PELOSI  OP  CALI- 
FORNIA  AS  A  lylEMBER  OF  THE 
HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  We  have  the  great 
privilege  of  administering  the  oath  of 
office  to  our  newest  colleague,  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Ms. 
PelosiI. 

Will  the  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia please  come  forward  into  the  well 
of  the  House? 

Ms.  PELOSI  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 


WELCOME  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
NANCY  P.  PELOSI 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Bdr. 
Speaker,  with  great  joy  personaUy  and 
on  behalf  of  the  California  delegation, 
I  welcome  the  new  Member  from  the 
Fifth  Congressional  I>i8trict,  the  his- 
torical district  In  San  Francisco, 
Nanct  Pslosi. 

We  are  all  very  proud  that  Nanct 
was  elected  to  this  historic  seat,  and 
we  promise  you  that  she  will  be  a  won- 
derful Member  of  this  august  body. 

We  are  also  honored  to  have  visiting 
us  from  the  other  body  oxir  senior  Sen- 
ator, Alan  Cranston,  and  both  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  the  State 
from  whence  Nanct  first  came  l>efore 
she  became  a  Calif omian,  both  former 
Representatives  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Senator  Paul  Sarbanes 
and  Senator  Barbara  Mikulski. 

We  also  welcome  from  the  great 
State  of  Maine  Senator  George 
Mitchell,  and  a  former  Member  of 
the  House  and  now  a  Member  of  the 
other  body,  Wtche  Powlbr,  from 
Georgia,  and  our  colleague,  Watne 
OwKHS,  of  Utah. 

It  is  a  very  special  honor,  I  know,  for 
Nanct  and  for  all  of  us  to  welcome  a 
former  Member,  a  very  distinguished 
Member  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  and  the  former  mayor  of  the 
great  city  of  Baltimore,  Thomas  D'Ale- 
sandro,  Nanct's  father,  also  Nanct's 
brother,  also  the  former  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  Thomas  D'Alesan- 
dro,  Jr. 

We  are  also  honored  and  we  wel- 
come back  a  former  Member  of  this 
House,  a  great  friend  of  all  of  us,  and 
Nanct's  campsign  manager,  John 
Burton. 

I  now  have  the  honor  of  yielding  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Packard]. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  «>- 
preciate  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
has  relinquished  time  to  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle. 

On  behalf  of  the  18  Republicans 
from  California,  we  also  want  to  wel- 
come you  to  Congress,  Nanctt. 

We  trust  that  this  will  be  an  exciting 
and  a  very  productive  time  for  you, 
and  we  look  forward  to  the  opportuni- 
ty of  working  with  you,  and  welcome. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Konnttt]. 

B4r.  KONNYU.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too 
want  to  welcome  the  newest  Member 
of  Congress  in  the  name  of  the  bay 
area's  Republican  delegation;  namely, 
me. 

You  are  more  than  welcome,  and  we 
look  forward  to  a  positive  relationship 
in  woiicing  for  the  behalf  of  the  bay 
area  as  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
in  the  future  as  welL 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentlewcnnan 
from  Blaryland  [Mrs.  Bkhtlkt]. 

Mrs.  BENTLETf.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Marylander  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  worked  for  many  years  cov- 
ering Mayor  D'Alesandro  and  his  son. 
BCayor  D'Alesandro,  and  knowing  the 
family  as  well  as  I  do,  I  particularly 
want  to  extend  a  welcome  to  you. 
Nanct. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  working 
with  you. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Hoter]. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  the  senior  member  of 
the  California  delegation. 

There  are  many  members  from  the 
California  delegation  on  the  floor,  and 
they  are  rightfully  proud  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  added  another  member 
to  their  delegation. 

I  am  proud  to  rise,  and  our  senior 
Member  is  not  on  the  floor;  but  if  she 
were,  I  know  that  she  would  rise  to  say 
how  proud  we,  in  the  formerly  eight- 
member  delegation  from  the  State  of 
Maryland,  now  the  nine-member  dele- 
gation from  the  State  of  Maryland, 
are  to  share  with  our  sister  State,  Cali- 
fornia, the  newest  Member  to  be  elect- 
ed to  high  public  office  of  one  of 
America's  most  distinguished  public 
service  families. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
introduced  two  of  the  mayors  of  one 
of  America's  great  cities,  a  father  and 
son  who  served  well,  who  are  remem- 
bered now  by  their  city,  and  who  con- 
tinue to  play  a  significant  role  in  the 
life  of  Baltimore  City  and  in  the  poli- 
tics of  Maryland 

Nanct  and  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
working  together  on  Capitol  Hill  some 
5  or  6  years  ago  when  we  were  in  col- 
lege. 

Nanct  probably  comes  to  the  Con- 
gress as  well  schooled  and  versed  in 
politics  and  issues  of  our  day  as  any 
Member  ever. 

We  want  to  say  to  her  on  behalf  of 
all  Marylanders  who  love  and  respect 
and  revere  the  D'Alesandro  family, 
that  we  look  forward  with  Joy  and 
great  anticipation  to  serving  with  her 
and  serving  the  Nation  she  loves  so 
welL 

Nanct,  you  are  a  great  addition  to 
our  body.  Welcome,  Nanct. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  the  city  of  Baltimore  [Mr. 
CARom]. 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Ur.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  welccHnlng  Nanct  to  Con- 
gress. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  from 
Maryland,  Bfr.  Hoter.  that  we  are 
very  pleased  that  the  Maryland  dele- 
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gatlon  c«n  now  count  on  a  nlne- 
IConber  dtilgtitlftn 

I  know  UuU  my  ooUeaciies  Uutt  rep- 
NMntod  thAt  Third  District  of  Mary- 
land. Senator  8*BBAiia  and  Senator 
ICixinAEi.  would  both  agree  that  the 
Third  District  of  ICaryland  ii  known 
and  enhanced  because  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  D'Aleeandro  family. 

The  D'Aleeandro  family  has  done 
much  for  the  dty  of  Baltimore,  our 
State  of  Maryland  and  our  Nation. 

Tommy  D'Aleeandro.  Jr.,  Mr.  Mayor, 
the  person  who  planted  the  seed  for 
the  Baltimore  that  we  love  today,  the 
person  that  our  Governor  Schaefer 
always  points  to  with  pride  as  the 
person  who  started  the  renaissance  of 
the  dty  of  Baltimore,  and  Tommy 
D'Aleeandro  m.  the  mayor  of  Balti- 
more, who  buflt  up  that  reputation. 

I  am  honored  to  serve  as  the  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Third  Congression- 
al District  of  Maryland.  That  district 
is  much  better  because  of  the  service 
of  the  D'Aleeandro  family:  and  Namct, 
we  welcome  you  here  to  join  in  build- 
Ing  the  reputation  that  your  family 
has  given  to  this  Nation. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  aU  of  the  27  Mem- 
bers of  the  California  delegation  are 
here:  and  at  this  time  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Mrs. 
Boxnl  who  shares  a  portion  of  the 
great  dty  of  San  Francisco  with  our 
colleague.  Namct  Pklosi. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  my  honor  and  privilege  to  Join 
in  welcoming  Namct  Pilosi  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to 
welcome  her  wonderful  family  here  as 
welL  This  is  such  a  proud  moment  for 
aU  of  you.  Congresswoman  Pelosi. 
sharing  the  representation  of  San 
Francisco  with  you  will  be  a  distinct 
honor  for  me.  You  are  a  veteran  of  po- 
litical life  and  will  add  much  savvy  to 
the  California  delegation  and  to  the 
entire  Congress. 

But  most  important  to  me  and  to  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  is  that  you 
enter  Congress  a  committed  and 
caring  person. 

I  have  tieen  here  5  years  and  in  that 
time  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  Phillip  and  Sala  Burton— aU 
too  briefly. 

You  come  here  with  their  fierce 
dedication  to  the  issues  they  carried: 
Tou  will  work  unceasingly  for  nudear 
arms  control:  for  an  end  to  the  Contra 
war  for  environmental  protection. 
You  will  be  a  voice  for  the  most  viil- 
nerable  in  our  aodety  and  you  will  Join 
and  lead  in  the  difficult  and  criUcal 
fight  against  AIDS— a  fight  that  must 
unite  this  entire  Congress  as  it  hasn't 
been  united  in  the  past— to  educate 
and  to  find  a  vaccine  and  do  it  in  such 
a  way  that  no  one  in  this  country  feels 
the  bitter  sting  of  discrimination. 


Namct— we  all  welcome  jrou  today, 
all  of  your  colleagues.  But  I  want  to 
put  in  a  special  word  for  a  minority  in 
this  House.  We  make  up  just  5  percent 
of  this  institution  but  we  try  to  make 
our  voices  heard.  That  1>  the  Congress 
women.  We  welcome  you  to  our  ranks. 

Cmigressmen  and  Congresswomen 
alike  know  you  will  be  an  outstanding 
Member  of  this  House  of  the  people. 

Congratulations. 
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Ux.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  again  we  welcome  to  this 
body  Namct  Pklosi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  BtkonI. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  First  of  all.  let  me  say 
that  as  the  dean  of  the  Maryland  dele- 
gation and  one  who  was  bom  in  Balti- 
more, and  a  delegation  that  has 
always  been  known  for  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  large  number  of  females  in 
our  complement,  let  me  say  to  our 
newest  Member  of  the  House  today 
that  we  welcome  her  as  representing 
Callfomla  and  we  also  have  to  take  a 
little  bit  of  pride  and  borrow  her  every 
now  and  then  for  her  Maryland  herit- 

So  we  welcome  her. 

Bfr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Biaryland  [Mr.  Mruiot]. 

Mr.  BCFUME.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Namct.  let  me  just  add  my  congratu- 
lations, as  a  native  Baltimorian  and 
one  who  has  benefited  from  the 
wealth  of  political  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding that  your  family  has 
made  available  to  all  of  us  there.  We 
welcome  you  here  to  the  House.  On 
behalf  of  the  freshman  class,  we  all 
want  you  to  know  it  is  nice  to  have 
someone  here  who  has  a  little  less  se- 
niority than  we  do. 

Welcome  again. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  have  anything 
to  say  in  her  own  defense? 


SALA  BURTON  SENT  ME 

(Ms.  PELOSI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  PEL08L  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
you  very  much,  to  you.  the  leadership 
of  the  House,  lx>th  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican, to  my  wonderful  colleagues 
in  the  California  delegation  and  to  my 
good  friends,  childhood  friends  in 
some  cases,  in  the  Maryland  delega- 
tion: thank  you  very  much  for  your 
kind  remarks.  To  all  of  you,  it  Is  a  very 
sentimental  day  for  me.  As  you  can  see 
my  father  here.  I  was  bom  when  he 
was  in  Congress  here.  He  made  us  all 
very  proud  in  our  family.  He  also 
taught  us  a  tradition  of  public  service, 
a  tradition  of  commitment  to  making 
Government  work  for  people.  Out  of 


that  proud  tradition  sprang  my  broth- 
er who  liecame  mayor  of  Baltimore. 
Never  did  I  think  that  I  would  be  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. But  that  happened  because  of 
another  proud  tradition  and  that  is 
the  tradition  of  the  Burton  tradition 
in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  and  its  leadership 
for  peace,  for  environmental  protec- 
tion, for  equal  rights,  for  rights  of  in- 
dividual freedom  and  now  we  must 
take  the  leadership  of  course  in  the 
crisis  of  AIDS.  And  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  on  that. 

But  I  just  want  to  say  one  thing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  only  have  a 
moment  I  know  and  that  is  I  told  the 
people  of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict who  sent  me  here  that  when  I  got 
here  I  would  tell  you  all  that  I  would 
change  the  clrciunstances  imder  which 
I  came  if  I  could  but  I  cannot.  I  wish 
Phillip  were  here,  I  wish  Sala  were 
here,  but  they  are  not  and  I  cannot  do 
anything  about  that  except  to  follow 
in  their  tradition  of  excellence,  of 
commitment  and  of  making  Govern- 
ment work  for  people. 

I  told  the  people  of  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  when  I  got  here  I 
will  tell  you,  "Sala  Burton  sent  me." 

Thank  you  very  much. 

These  flowers  are  from  Governor 
Schaefer. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  1827,  MAKING  SUPPLE- 
B4ENTAL  APPROPRIAnONS 

FOR      FISCAL     YEAR      ENDING 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1987 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  Uble  the  bill  (H.R.  1827), 
making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1987,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Whittem,  Bolamd.  Natchsr, 
Smith  of  Iowa.  Yatcs,  Obkt.  Rotbal, 
BKvnx,  Chappcll.  Lkhmam  of  Florida, 
Dixoif,  Fazio,  HxPMm,  Cohtk, 
McDaox,  Codghum,  and  Regula,  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska,  and  Messrs.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  Orxxn,  and 
Rogers. 


LET  US  REWARD  JAPAN  FOR 
DEEDS,  NOT  WORDS 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlu. ) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
express  my  concern  over  the  adminis- 


tration's decision  to  lift  part  of  the 
sanctions  on  Japanese  electronic  prod- 
ucts. The  President  says  he  based  his 
decision  on  signs  that  Japan  is  begin- 
ning to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
semiconductor  agreement  signed  last 
July.  In  other  words.  Jf^^anese  firms 
are  contlniiing  to  dump,  but  at  a  lower 
rate  than  last  year.  They  are  still  en- 
gai^ng  in  unfair  trade,  but  less  bla- 
tantly than  last  year.  Is  this  what  the 
Reagan  administration  means  by  "free 
and  fair  trade":  It's  aU  right  to  prac- 
tice unfair  trade  as  long  as  you  are  not 
too  obvious  about  it? 

I  don't  think  so.  There  are  reports 
that  the  President  lifted  the  sanctions 
primarily  as  a  sign  of  appreciation  for 
the  $43  billion  economic  stimulus 
package  recently  approved  by  Prime 
Minister  Nakasone's  Cabinet.  But, 
even  in  this  case,  the  message  the 
President's  action  sends  is  all  wrong. 
There  has  been  no  shortage  of  eco- 
nomic stimulus  proposals  from  Japan 
in  recent  years.  The  problem  has  been 
that  none  has  been  implemented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  old  saying  "The 
proof  is  In  the  pudding"  applies  here. 
Let  us  reward  Japan  for  deeds,  not 
words. 


GUEST  OPINION:  WHAT 
NEIGHBORS  THINK 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  BCr.  Speaker, 
opponents  of  U.S.  policy  in  Central 
America  are  fond  of  pointing  out  opin- 
ion polls  in  the  United  States  that  in- 
dicate support  among  Americans  for 
that  policy  is  not  overwhelming. 
Those  same  opponents,  however,  fall 
to  acknowledge  opinion  polls  conduct- 
ed in  those  nations  in  Central  America 
who  are  neighbors  of  Nicaragua  and 
are  the  people  most  directly  affected 
by  the  Sandinlsta  threat  in  the  region. 
The  results  of  a  recent  poll  conducted 
by  an  affiliate  of  the  Gallup  organiza- 
tion in  the  countries  of  Guatemala,  EH 
Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica 
were  reprinted  in  the  Santa  Maria, 
CA.  Times,  a  prominent  newspaper  in 
my  district. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  re- 
sults of  this  poll  and  consider  carefully 
the  opinions  of  those  people  who  fear 
the  Sandinlsta  regime  in  Nicaragua 
and  approve  of  U.S.  policy  to  aid  the 
Contras. 

What  Nkighbou  Thirk 
(By  Senator  Rudy  Boachwitz) 

Normally,  it's  your  neighbors  who  know 
you  best. 

So  I  was  particularly  interested  in  a  poll 
taken  by  the  Oallup  Organization's  interna- 
tional group  on  Nicaragua's  neighbors— 
Costa  Rica.  Honduras,  EI  Salvador  and  Gua- 
temala. It  was  recently  entered  into  the 
Congressional  Record  by  Sen.  Bob  Dole  and 
is  enormously  revealing. 


The  first  question  was:  "How  Justly  does 
the  government  of  Nicaragua  treat  the 
people— very  Justly,  somewhat  Justly,  with 
little  Justice  or  not  Justly  at  alL"  This  is 
how  people  living  in  neighboring  countries 
answered: 
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Now  that's  a  somewhat  different  result 
than  many  would  have  exi>ected  from  lis- 
tening and  reading  the  news.  Consider  ques- 
tion number  2:  "Would  you  say  the  (Sandi- 
nlsta) government  of  Nicaragua  represents 
the  majority  of  the  people  or  that  it  repre- 
sents a  minority."  The  answer  will  blow 
your  socks  off. 
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It's  Interesting  to  note  that  Costa  Rica 
and  Honduras  border  Nicaragua.  £3  Salva- 
dor doesn't,  nor  does  Guatemala,  which  is 
the  farthest  away  from  Nicaragua  of  the 
four.  The  pattern  is  clear  throughout  the 
poll:  The  closest  neighbors  of  Nicaragua  like 
it  the  least! 

Here's  the  third  question:  "Which  side  of 
the  conflict  do  you  think  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  Nicaragua  support—*  •  •  the 
Sandinistas  *  •  *  or  the  Contas 
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When  Bsked  if  a  country  were  to  attack 
their  countries  which  one  would  it  be,  the 
vast  majority  of  those  answering  say  Nicara- 
gua, with  C^iba  in  second  place  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  third.  The  United  SUtes 
was  not  shown  as  even  being  mentioned! 

Except  when  people  were  asked:  'Which 
coimtry.  if  any,  would  come  to  our  aid  im- 
mediately if  we  were  attacked?"  Over  80 
percent  answered:  the  U.S. 

Then  the  question  was  asked:  "In  your 
opinion  can  the  U.S.  be  relied  upon  to  help 
us  defend  our  country  in  case  of  future  mili- 
tary attack."  Note  the  answer. 
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can  military  aid  to  the  Contras? 
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After  stating  that  it  was  their  opinion 
that  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Libya  gave 
military  aid  to  the  Sandinistas,  the  people 
of  the  region  were  asked  if  they  approved  of 
such  aid  to  the  Sandinistas 
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In  short  in  Central  America  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  people  approve  of  us, 
do  not  feel  threatened  by  the  United  States, 
approve  of  our  aid  to  the  Contras,  and  fear 
the  Sandinistas  and  oppose  aid  from  the 
outside  to  them. 

In  the  last  five  years  all  the  countries  of 
South  America,  except  Chile  and  Paragiuiy, 
have  remidned  or  become  democracies. 
During  the  same  peri<x)  in  (Central  America 
all  but  Nicaragua  and  Panama  have  turned 
to  democracy,  where  only  Ckwta  Rica  had 
democratic  institutions  before. 

Among  the  countries  that  have  adopted 
democracy  during  the  last  five  years  are 
Brazil,  Argentina,  Peru,  Uruguay.  Bolivia. 
Ecuador,  (actually  in  1979),  Honduras.  Gua- 
temala, El  Salvador  and  Belize.  Many  never 
had  d«nocratic  institutions  before.  This  is 
both  remarkable  and  unprecedented.  Yet, 
amusingly,  critics  maintain  our  policy  has 
failed  or  there  is  no  policy  at  all. 

Think  of  the  further  progress  the  region 
could  make  if  we  believed  in  ourselves  as 
much  as  they  believe  in  us. 


These  people  have  more  confidence  in  us 
then  we  do  in  ourselves. 

Who  treats  civilians  better  in  the  war 
zones?  The  Contras  or  the  Sandinistas? 


INVOKE  THE  WAR  POWERS 
RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  DeFAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  was  seen,  by  its 
supporters,  as  a  means  toward  an  end. 
The  goal  was  to  require  the  Congress 
to  exercise  its  proper  role  as  an  equal 
partner  in  the  formulation  of  amy 
policy  which  would  result  in  United 
States  Involvement  in  a  war.  This  Con- 
gress must  not  abdicate  its  responsibil- 
ity. That  is  why  I  introduced  a  bill,  on 
May  28,  which  would  Invoke  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  with  regard  to  our 
presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Tomor- 
row I  will  reintroduce  that  bill,  with 
one  important  change  in  the  language, 
and  with  the  support  of  many  of  my 
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disUnculahed  ooUeacues.  A  simllu-  bill 
to  beinc  introduced  In  the  other  body, 
tt  to  In  all  of  our  Interects  to  exerctoe 
sound  Judgment  In  thto  vital  and  dan- 
gerous part  of  the  world.  Invoking  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  will  aUow  for 
the  kind  of  debate  I  feel  to  neoeoary. 
as  well  as  the  degree  of  congressional 
ooDcurrenoe  which  the  Constitution 
^ff«««»~fa  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port thto  bUL 

HJ.  Ras.- 
Joint  issolutlaii  ilirly«"S  that  th«  raquire- 
menU    of    McUon    4<aMl)    of    the    War 
Wwnn  RflMhitlan  apply  to  the  protection 
of  reftaned  ?— eii  in  the  Peralan  0«iU  by 
TTnltsd  States  Anned  Foreea 
HmotMd  fry  the  SenaU  and  Homm  of  Rep- 
isMSfsflrti  of  Om  VnUed  State*  of  America 
in  OMfffSM  smwiMnil. 

SKVMN  I.  APrUCAIION  OT  WAS  POWBBS  KSSO- 

umoN  mmnumMMBKn  to  uNifso 

STAYIS    mUTAST    PSOISCTIOW    OT 
BVLAGCBD  VSHBLB. 

Any  iMe  of  United  States  Armed  Force*  to 
enort.  defend,  or  otherwiae  protect  any  re- 
ftocsed  veael  in  the  Persian  Oulf — 

(1)  eoiMtltutea  the  introduction  of  United 
States  Anned  Purees  into  bostillUes  or  altu- 
atlOM  wbere  imminent  Involvement  In  boa- 
tntttoe  k  dearly  indicated  by  the  drcum- 
■taneea  within  the  meanlns  of  aectlon 
4(aXl)  of  the  War  Power*  Resolution:  and 

(3)  therefore,  requires  the  lubmlarion  to 
the  Coosress  of  a  report  pursuant  to  that 
section. 
8SC  L  DsmnnoN  or  bbvuiccbd  vsssbi. 

As  (Med  in  section  1  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, the  term  "reflassed  vessel"  means  any 
veael  for  which  a  certificate  of  documenta- 
tion under  chapter  121  of  Utle  46.  United 
State*  Code,  was  Issued  after  June  1.  1M7. 
and  wiilch  was  owned  on  that  date  by  the 
government  or  nationals  of  any  country  bor- 
dertnc  the  Persian  Oulf. 


AMERICA  SHOULD  WOT  BE  THE 

ONLY  KEEPER  OP  THE  PEACE 

IN  THE  WORLD 

(Mr.  TRAPICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hto  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
America  should  not  be  the  only  keeper 
of  peace  In  the  world. 

Whenever  a  crlsto  erupts  our  so- 
called  allies  say.  "Leave  it  to  the  Yan- 
kees." and  I  do  not  mean  George 
Stelnbrenner'8  crew. 

Japan  and  Europe  get  the  bulk  of 
their  oil  from  the  gulf;  we  get  little. 
They  benefit  from  It;  we  pay.  In  fact. 
our  foreign  policy  has  turned  into  an 
American  Express  card;  Japan  and 
Europe  submit  the  bill  and  in  30  days 
we  pay  cash.  And  cash  is  not  enough 
anymore.  Now  we  are  starting  to  sacri- 
fice the  lives  of  our  noble,  gallant 
fighting  men. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Japan  and  Europe  have 
been  riding  an  exclusive  elevator  for 
too  long  whUe  the  American  taxpayer 
and  its  fighting  men  have  been  getting 
the  shaft  I  think  It  is  time  for  a  new 
global  force  in  the  gulf;  they  should 
start  paying  their  fair  share  and  the 
American  Express  card  should  stop 
right  here  in  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  today  on  the  Persian  Gulf  Reso- 
lution. 

Think  about  it. 


SHAME  ON  TOD.  JAPAN,  SHAME 
ON  YOU.  JAPAN 

(Mr.  RAVENEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hto 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  No- 
vember 1M4  the  Government  of  Japan 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  our 
Govemment  that  they  would  cease 
commercial  whaling  by  April  1988.  Ap- 
parently, the  Japanese  have  no  inten- 
tion of  honoring  the  spirit  of  that 
agreement. 

Plrst.  they  employed  a  loophole  in 
the  whaling  ccmventlon  to  continue 
whaling  in  the  Antarctic  under  the 
guise  of  science— now  they  have  asked 
the  International  Whaling  Commis- 
sion to  redefine  their  commercial 
coastal  whaling  operation  as  an  ab- 
original/subsistence hunt  and  request- 
ed a  quota  of  310  mlnke  whales. 

Such  attempts  to  subvert  the  Intent 
of  the  agreement  are  outrageous— 
first,  they  turn  their  whalers  into  sci- 
entists—now they  are  proposing  to 
turn  another  group  of  whalers  into  Es- 


Shame  on  you.  Japan,  shame  on  you, 
Japan. 


SnCTY-PIVE-MILE-PER-HOUR 
SPEED  LIMIT  IS  A  SnCC:ES8 
(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.)      

Mr.  WALKER.  Bto.  Speaker,  we  have 
now  had  one  major  holiday  in  which 
drivers  on  the  Nation's  highways 
found,  in  20  SUtes,  that  you  had  a  65- 
mlle-an-hour  speed  limit.  It  is  Interest- 
ing to  look  at  the  statistics  that  have 
come  off  that  weekend. 

E>e8pite  what  was  said  on  the  House 
floor  about  the  Increase  of  fatalities  as 
a  result  of  the  8&-mlle-an-hour  speed 
limit,  what  we  found  In  those  20 
SUtes  where  the  speed  limit  wss 
raised  to  65,  there  was.  in  fact,  a  35- 
percent  reduction  in  the  fatalities  as 
compared  to  1986. 

In  1986  In  those  20  SUtes  there  were 
157  people  who  died;  In  1987  there 
were  102  people  who  died— a  35-per- 
cent reduction  in  fatalities  in  those 
SUtes  where  the  65-mlle-an-hour 
speed  limit  was  in  effect. 

Now,  there  may  be  other  factors 
that  enter  Into  this  but  one  thing  is 
clear,  that  the  claim  of  opponents  to 
the  65-mlle-an-hour  speed  limit  on  the 
floor  that  this  would  result  in  massive 
new  fatuities  was  Just  plain  wrong. 
Memorial  Day  sUtlstlcs  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  65-mlle-an-hour 
speed  limit  to  at  least  as  safe,  if  not 
safer,  than  the  55  miles  per  hour  on 
our  highways. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  CHILDREN'S 
HOME  VIDEO  PROTECTION  ACT 

(Mr.  DioOUARDI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hto  remarks.) 

Mr.  DioOUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
"Stud  Wars."  'Lust  on  the  Orient  Ex- 
press." "Blond  Heat." 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  Just  three 
titles  of  pornographic  vldeoUpes  that 
were  sent  to  one  of  my  constituents- 
unsolicited  and  opened  by  a  child  I 
might  add— offering  the  opportunity 
to  buy  a  package  of  12  home  video  cas- 
settes that  are  more  graphic  than  the 
titles  I  Just  mentioned. 

The  shocking  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
that  nowhere  on  the  sollclUtion  does 
it  mention  any  age  requirement.  All  It 
says  is:  "simply  fill  out  the  order  form, 
mall  it  to  us  in  the  enclosed  envelope 
along  with  your  payment^$49— and 
then  sit  back  and  enjoy." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I've  Introduced  a  bill 
called  the  cmildren's  Home  Video  Pro- 
tection Act  to  send  a  message  to  sleaze 
video  dealers,  who  retail  obscene  mate- 
rial of  thto  nature  to  minors  under  18 
that  they  had  better  be  prepared  to 
spend  up  to  1  year  in  Jail  and  pay  a 
fine. 

The  fact  that  both  parents— or 
single  parents— are  working— and  out 
of  the  home— shouldn't  make  our  chil- 
dren victims  of  unscrupulous  video  re- 
tailers who  disregard  the  fact  that 
many  underage  children  are  renting 
and  buying  video  cassettes  that  are 
clearly  obscene  in  nature.  The  (Chil- 
dren's Home  Video  Protection  Act 
(H.R.  2605)  to  needed  and  needed  now. 


WHERE  IS  THE  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION? 

(Mr.  BUECHNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hto  remarks.)    

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
back  here  once  again  to  ask  "the" 
question.  Where  to  it?  Where's  the 
budget  resolution? 

It's  nearly  2  months  late.  As  a 
member  of  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence on  the  budget.  I  can  tell  you  that 
members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  are 
still  waiting  for  an  invlUtlon  to  come 
back  to  the  negotiating  Uble.  It's  been 
some  2  to  3  weeks  and  we  hear  noth- 
ing. When  are  you  going  to  tell  the 
American  people  that  the  Democrats 
are  going  to  raise  their  taxes  by  $18  to 
$20  billion?  I  think  they  should  be  told 
now. 

We've  started  on  our  authorizations 
and  now  individual  appropriation  bilto 
are  going  to  be  making  their  way  to 
the  House  floor.  And  yet,  we  have  no 
guidelines  about  our  total  spending  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  What  a  tragedy! 

Isn't  it  time  to  start  with  a  little 
square-shooting?  Something  to  wrong. 


dramatically  wrong.  The  majority 
cannot  agree  to  a  budget  resolution  in 
private.  We  are  constantly  being  faced 
with  bilto  going  to  the  floor  which 
have  received  waivers  for  violations  of 
the  Budget  Act.  We're  considering  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  with- 
out a  budget  resolution.  The  1987  sup- 
plemental violated  the  limits  on  Feder- 
al spending  set  in  last  year's  budget 
resolution.  How  can  we  go  on? 

We  need  changes  in  the  process  by 
which  we  determine  a  budget.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it's  time  for  the  budget.  More 
Importantly  it's  time  for  budget 
reform. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  CREATE  A  SPECIAL 
CXDLLEGE  PROGRAM  IN  THE 
PEACE  CORPS 

(BCrs.  MORELLA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  has  come  to  train  for  peace  as  we 
have  for  war.  Today  I  am  Introducing 
legislation  to  create  a  special  college 
program  to  Increase  participation  in 
the  Peace  Corps. 

The  program  would  be  modeled 
after  the  Reserve  Officer  Training 
C^rps  now  In  place  in  many  colleges. 
Under  the  plan,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  pay  the  education  costs 
for  qualified  undergraduates  during 
the  last  2  years  of  school. 

Just  as  ROTC  students  take  military 
courses,  these  Peace  Corps  candidates 
would  take  courses  designed  to  help 
prepare  them  for  service  In  nations 
that  have  Peace  Corps  projects.  They 
would  study  the  language,  culture,  and 
history  of  the  nations  in  which  they 
would  serve,  as  well  as  agriculture  and 
economic  development.  After  gradua- 
tion, participants  would  serve  2  years 
as  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

For  thto  small  investment,  our 
Nation  would  receive  manifold  bene- 
fits. We  would  develop  a  strong  sense 
of  service  through  service.  A  major 
concern  so  often  heard  today,  thi^t 
today's  students  are  selfish  or  dtolnter- 
ested  In  the  world  that  surrounds 
them,  would  be  simply  and  directly  ad- 
dressed. And,  as  to  the  case  today. 
Peace  C^rps  volunteers  continue  to 
serve  their  nation  upon  their  return: 
In  government,  international  rela- 
tions, education,  medicine. 

lidr.  Speaker,  today  thousands  of  stu- 
dents across  the  Nation  compete  for 
ROTC  scholarships.  Thto  proposal 
would  enable  our  best  and  brightest  to 
compete  for  scholarships  for  peace  as 
weU. 


INTELLIGENCE  AUTHORISATION 
ACrr,  FISCAL  YEAR  1988 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  187  and  ask 
for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rbs.  187 
Retolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXlil.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2113)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  InteUisence  and  intelligence- 
retoted  activities  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  Intelligence  Community 
Staff,  for  the  (Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Retirement  and  Disability  System,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill  shall  be  (Uspensed  with.  All  points  of 
order  against  the  consideration  of  the  bUl 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  302(f)  and  401(bKl)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974.  as  amended 
(PubUc  I«w  93-344,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  99-177)  and  with  clause  2(1K6)  of  rule 
XI  are  hereby  waived,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  5<a)  of  rule 
TOa  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  which  shaU  not  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, the  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule  by 
titles  Instead  of  by  sections  and  each  title 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Bfr.  Beil- 
KHSOHl  to  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Qttilldt], 
and  pending  that  I  yield  msrself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  187 
to  the  rule  providing  for  consideration 
of  KM.  2112.  the  Intelligence  Authori- 
zation Act  for  fiscal  year  1988.  It  to 
open  rule,  providing  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Permar 
nent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence. 

The  rule  provides  for  the  bUl  to  be 
considered  for  amendment  by  titles, 
rather  than  sections,  with  each  title 
considered  as  read.  It  allows  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  rule  atoo  waives  two  provisions 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act:  Sec- 
tion 302(f),  which  prohibits  consider- 
ation of  measures  that  would  cause 


the  i4>propriate  subcommittee  level  or 
programmatic  level  to  be  exceeded, 
and  section  401(bKl).  which  prohibits 
consideration  of  new  entitlement  au- 
thority which  becomes  effective  prior 
to  October  1  of  the  year  in  which  It  to 
reported.  And.  the  rule  waives  clause 
5(a)  of  rule  XXI.  prohibiting  i4>pro- 
prlatlons  in  a  legtolatlve  bill. 

HJl.  2112  is  an  authorization  bill 
and,  as  such,  provides  funding  subject 
to  appropriations.  However,  the  bill 
does  provide  for  direct  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Commission  on  Intelli- 
gence Personnel,  a  three-member 
panel  created  by  thto  bill  which  would 
report  its  re(»nunendatloiis  9  months 
after  thto  bill's  enactment.  The  fund- 
ing for  the  Commission  would  violate 
the  provisions  mentioned  above  but. 
because  of  the  temporary,  short-term 
nature  of  that  panel,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee believes  that  direct  payment  to 
vpropriate  in  thto  case  and  to  thus 
recommending  these  waivers. 

Finally,  the  rule  waives  clause 
2(L)(6)  of  rule  XI,  which  requires  a  3- 
day  layover  after  the  filing  of  the  ccnn- 
mittee  report.  Thto  waiver  to  needed  to 
allow  consideration  of  H.R.  2112 
today,  since  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee did  not  fUe  Its  report  on  thto 
measure  until  last  Thursday,  June  3. 1 
would  note,  however,  that  report  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee,  which  has 
principal  Jurisdiction  over  thto  bill,  has 
been  available  to  the  Hotise  member- 
ship since  Biay  13. 

H.R.  2112,  for  which  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  thto  rule  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  the  intelli- 
gence and  intelligence-related  activi- 
ties of  the  U.S.  Ctovemment  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  As  I  noted  earlier,  it  would 
create  a  commission  to  study  intelli- 
gence personnel  matters  so  that  con- 
gress' intelligence  committees  will 
have  an  Independent  evaluation  in  thto 
highly  technical  area  to  help  them  re- 
spond to  requests  from  various  agen- 
cies for  Incremental  changes  from  year 
to  year.  It  also  contains  a  provision, 
identical  to  that  in  thto  year's  intelli- 
gence authorization,  requiring  that 
any  military  or  paramilitary  assistance 
provided  to  the  Contras  be  explicitly 
authorized  and  appropriated  for  that 
purpose  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  187,  so  that  we  can 
proceed  to  consideration  of  HJl.  2112. 

Mi.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mi.  Speaker,  thto  to  an  open  rule, 
and  as  has  been  ably  explained,  the 
bill  it  makes  in  order  to  a  simple  au- 
thorization of  the  Intelligence  and  In- 
telligence related  operations  of  thto 
Government.  When  the  bill  was  pre- 
sented before  the  Rules  Committee, 
the  testimony  revealed  that  it 
noncontroversiaL 
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It  to  naoMMiT  to  let  the  authortea- 
ttan  bUlB  behind  us  ao  that  we  can  to 
on  to  the  approoiiatlon  iirooeM. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ur«e  the  adoption  of 

the  rule. 

ICr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  mlnutea  to  the 
■entlflBUUi  from  Pennaylvanla  [Mr. 
WalkbU. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  tentleman  for  ylekttnc. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
couple  mlnutea  here  if  I  could  to  have 
aomebody  explain  to  me  Just  exactly 
what  It  la  we  are  doinc  with  regard  to 
aome  of  these  wahrera.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Callfmnla  had  an  expla- 
nation In  hla  opening  remarks,  but  I 
am  not  certain  that  I  wholly  followed 
It. 

The  waiver  of  302-P  of  the  Congrea- 
akmal  Budget  Act  which  prohibits  con- 
slderatlaa  of  measures  which  would 
cause  appropriate  subcommittee  levels 
and  program  level  ceilings  to  be  ex- 
ceeded, where  in  the  bUl  U  that  a 
problem  and  for  what  reason  was  that 
waiver  granted? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BEnXNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  both 
budget  waivers  relate  to  the  punitive 
creation  of  this  Commission  on  Intelli- 
gence Personnel  for  which  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  that  $500,000 
be  authorised,  and  of  course,  it  has  to 
be  appropriated. 

It  is  recommended  as  weU  actually 
that  it  be  authorised  and  eventually 
appropriated  from  funds  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  Intelligence 
Committee  staffs;  so  hopefully  it  will 
not  coat  any  additional  moner.  but 
both  of  those  waivers  have  to  do  with 
setting  up  for  9  months  of  this  Intelli- 
gence Personnel  Commission. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thought  that  was 
what  I  understood  the  gentleman  to 
say.  So  in  creating  that  CcHnmission. 
we  are  creating  insofar  as  the  Budget 
Act  is  concerned  new  entitlement  au- 
thority, which  also  exceeds  the  appro- 
priate subcommittee  level  under  this 
year's  Budget  Act.  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  The  gentleman 
assumes  that  is  correct,  but  as  the  gen- 
tleman said,  since  it  is  only  potential 
for  $600,000.  if  at  aU  it  would  exceed  it 
by  that  »»«i«««wi  amount. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Now.  the  waiver  of  the  clause  pro- 
hibiting appropriations  in  a  legislative 
bill,  does  that  also  relate  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Intelligence  Personnel  sys- 
tems? 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Tes.  sir.  it  does. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  that  all  three  of 
those  waivers  are  related  to  that  one 
provision.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Let  me  say  first  of  all  that  the  Com- 
mission that  is  causing  the  Budget  Act 
problems,  as  well  as  the  rules  prob- 


lems in  the  House.  Is  a  Commission 
that  is  opposed  by  the  administration, 
so  that  in  fact  what  we  are  doing  here 
is  we  are  bringing  to  the  floor  a  bill 
which  appropriates  money,  appropri- 
ates m<Hiey  in  an  entitlement  maimer, 
and  does  so  in  a  way  that  we  exceed 
our  budget  of  this  year  and  we  do  so 
despite  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion says  that  they  are  opposed  to  the 
composition  of  this  particular  Com- 
mlailon  in  the  first  place. 

Now.  that  may  be  noncontroversial 
and  this  may  be  something  that  we 
ought  to  be  approving  in  a  rule.  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  that  is  an  element  of  controver- 
sy. The  administration  has  made  their 
position  clear  on  it  and  now  we  are 
going  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  and  go 
ahead  and  do  it  anyway. 

The  only  point  I  am  making,  as  I 
have  made  on  several  occasions  on  the 
House  floor,  is  the  fact  that  these 
budget  waivers  are  not  minor  matters. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  If 
somebody  asks  for  a  budget  waiver, 
the  Rules  Committee  grants  a  budget 
waiver,  and  doggone  it.  the  Budget  Act 
is  supposed  to  be  something  that  we 
stick  to.  It  was  our  commitment  to  the 
American  people  that  we  were  going  to 
live  within  a  budget  and  now  here  we 
are  again,  we  are  back  out  here  and  it 
is  not  some  minor  matter,  it  is  in  fact 
something  which  is  opposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  it  is  fact  something 
where  we  are  waiving  the  Budget  Act 
in  two  instances  and  waiving  the  rules 
of  the  House  in  another  instance  in 
order  to  get  this  done.  I  think  that  is 
wrong. 

I  think  that  if  Members  want  to  be 
in  a  position  of  living  up  to  the  com- 
mitments that  we  make,  then  we 
ought  to  vote  against  this  rule. 

I  am  amased  to  see  Members  of  Con- 
gress consistently  on  the  TV  here  re- 
cently beating  up  on  the  administra- 
tion because  the  administration  did 
not  follow  to  the  letter  every  line  of 
law  as  passed  by  the  Congress.  I  think 
that  is  a  problem,  too:  but  I  am  also 
amazed  that  some  of  those  same  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  I  see  being 
quoted  on  television  have  voted  every 
time  to  waive  the  rules  of  the  House 
and  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  in  order 
to  approve  spending  here  on  the 
House  floor. 

If  we  cannot  live  up  to  our  own  com- 
mitments, if  we  are  not  willing  to  live 
up  to  the  law  that  we  set  for  ourselves, 
why  should  we  expect  others  to  live  up 
to  the  law? 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  doing  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  here.  We  are  set- 
ting the  pattern  that  then  we  con- 
demn when  other  people  do  it.  Well, 
here  is  a  chance  to  vote  no  and  I 
would  hope  the  Members  would  vote 
against  this  waiver  of  the  Budget  Act 
and  also  the  waiver  of  the  rules  of  the 
House. 


Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  rule.  I  have  no  further 
requests  for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
either. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  response  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, that  in  a  sense  this  is  a  technical 
waiver  of  the  rules.  It  is  a  minimal 
amount  of  money  that  is  involved.  I 
would  assure  the  gentleman  that  the 
reason  that  this  Commission  is  being 
set  up  in  the  first  place  and  the  ad- 
ministration, the  gentleman  may  say. 
is  opposed  not  so  much  to  the  setting 
up  of  the  Commission,  but  the  way  in 
which  the  Members  are  to  be  appoint- 
ed. I  think  they  should  be  exclusively 
by  the  executive  or  the  legislative 
branch,  but  it  is  to  save  money  over 
the  long  run. 

Our  committee  keeps  getting  as- 
sailed, as  I  am  sure  others  do  as  well. 
by  various  people  in  the  various  agen- 
cies of  the  intelligence  community, 
asking  that  their  retirement  benefits 
or  their  pensions  or  whatever  be 
raised.  Once  one  is  raised,  then  an- 
other comes  and  says.  "Since  you 
raised  theirs,  we  want  ours  raised, 
too." 

We  wanted  to  have  for  the  first  time 
some  independent  evaluation  of  this 
highly  technical  area  so  that  we  can 
make  some  sensible  adjustments  and 
some  sensible  arrangements  and  not 
be  come  at  all  the  time  by  these  vari- 
ous individual  groups. 

I  would  assure  the  gentleman  that 
members  of  the  committee  believe  and 
hope  that  in  the  long  nm.  perhaps 
even  in  the  short  run.  the  setting  up 
of  this  Commission  will  save  the 
American  taxpayers  quite  a  sizable 
sima  of  money. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time,  and  I  move  the  previ- 
ous question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Bfr. 
FaosT).  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Memt>er8. 

The  vote  was   taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  285.  nays 
115.  not  voting  33.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  168] 
YEAS-aSS 


Bennett 
Bereuter 


BevUl 
Blaol 
BUbrmjr 
BUley 


Bolmnd 

Boner  (TN) 


Ackennan 

Andretra 

Attlni 

AkakA 

Annunslo 

Banwrd 

AiexaBOtT 

Applecate 

Bateman 

Andenon 

A9ln 

Beilenaon 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brook* 

BrtMmfleld 

Brown  (CA> 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bmtamante 

Byruci 

CampbeU 

Cardin 

Cart 

Cbappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

OoeUw 

OoleaMU(TX) 

CoUliw 

OOBU 

Conyen 

Cooper 

Oourter 

Coyne 

Daniel 

Darden 

Davis  (MI) 

delaOana 

DeFtaio 

DeUumi 

Derrick 

DeWtaie 

Dicks 

DinteU 

Dizoo 

Donnelly 

DorpuXND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

DurWn 

Dwyer 

Dynally 

Dyion 

Barly 

Eckart 

Edwardi(CA) 

EmeTKNi 

Bncllaii 

Erdreksh 

bpy 

Evans 

PasoeU 

Fulo 

Pelchan 

Fish 

Flake 

FUppo 

Florlo 

Foley 

FonKMI) 

Ford(TH) 

Frank 

Rost 

Oalletly 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Olbbons 

Oilman 

OUckman 

Oooalec 

Gordon 

Oradlson 

Orant 

Oray(n.) 

Gray  (PA) 

Oreen 

Ouartni 


Archer 
Armey 


Oundenoo 

HaU(OB) 

Hall(TX) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hatcher 

HawfclM 

Hajrcadti) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hoehbrueekner 

Hopkins 

Houchton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (8D) 

JoDes(NC) 

Jones  (TN) 

JonU 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kemp 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 


Obey 
OUn 
Oitls 

Owens  (NT) 
Owens  (UT) 
Panetta 

PMTtt 

Patterson 


Kolter 

Kostmayer 

I^Falee 

Lasomarslno 

Lancaster 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne(CA) 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lowry(WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

Liingren 


Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

Pursell 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Ravenel 

Rhodes 

Richardson 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Slkorski 

Slslsky 


Manton 
Markey 

Marlenee 

Martinet 

Matsul 

MaooU 

McDade 

McBwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

MfMHlen  (MP) 

Mfume 


Michel 

MlUer  (CA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

MoreUa 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mraaek 

Murphy 

Myeta 

Nagle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NIchoU 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Otaerstar 

NAY8-115 

Ba«lhaiii 
Baker 


Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NT) 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NX) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Snowe 

Solars 

SpraU 

StOermaln 

Staggers 

StaUings 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

TorrlceUl 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Trazler 

Valentine 

Yen  to 

Vlaclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Tates 

Tatron 

Toung(n<) 


Ballenger 
BarUeU 


Barton 

BUlrakis 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunnlng 

Burton 

Chandler 

Clinger 

Coau 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Ooughlln 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis  (Hi) 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

DIoGuardi 

Doman(CA) 

Dreier 

Edwards  (OK) 

FkweU 

Fields 

Frenael 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Ooodllng 

Grandy 

Gregg 

Hammetachmldt 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hefley 


Henry 


HOer 

Hollowmy 

Hunter 

Inbofe 

J<riinMn(CT) 


Roberts 
Rogers 
Roth 
Rowland  (CT) 


Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 


Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 
Ugfatfoot 
Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 
Lukens,  Donald 


Martin  (IL) 

McCoUum 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Uaibmil 

Moorhead 

NIelaon 

Oxley 

Packard 

Paahayan 


Petri 

Porter 

Regula 

Ridge 

Ritter 


Schaefer 
Schneider 
Schuette 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NB> 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Sundqulst 
SwlndaU 
Taulw 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Upton 
Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovlch 
Walker 
Weber 
Wddon 
Whlttaker 
Wortiey 
Wylle 
Toung(AK) 


HOT  VOTINO-33 


Anthony 

AuColn 

Bates 

BenUey 

Bonior(MI) 

Bonker 

Borski 

C:allahan 

Carper 

Chapman 

Crockett 


Duncan 

FogUetU 

Gephardt 

Horton 

Irdand 


Lewis  (OA) 
Martin  (NT) 
Mavroules 
McCandless 
McCloskey 

a  1320 


McCurdy 

Murtha 

Rangel 

Ray 

Roemer 

Russo 

Schroeder 

Schulse 

Spence 

Tausin 

Ddall 


Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  KILDEE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Idi. 
Orat  of  Illinois).  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  187  and  rule  XXlll.  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill.  HJl.  2112. 
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Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  biU 
(HJl.  2112)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1988  for  intelli- 
gence and  intelligence-related  activi- 
ties of  the  U.S.  Government,  for  the 
intelligence  community  staff,  for  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  System,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Bkilxhsoh  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Htdb]  wiU  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  StokbsI. 

Mr.  STOKES.  BCr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2112.  the  Intelligence  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  year  1988.  The  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  author- 
ize i4>propriations  for  all  of  the  intelli- 
gence or  intelligence-related  activities 
of  the  U.S.  Government  during  fiscal 
year  1988.  As  in  the  past,  the  actual 
amounts  authorized  are  contained  in  a 
classified  schedule  of  authorizations 
which  is  incorporated  by  refermoe  and 
which  is  available,  along  with  a  classi- 
fied aimex  to  the  committee's  report. 
In  the  committee's  offices. 

Members  who  read  both  of  the  clas- 
sified documents  will  recognize  that, 
although  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations are  l>elow  those  amounts  re- 
quested by  the  administration,  the 
committee  has  recognized  the  high 
priority  which  intelligence  should 
enjoy  within  the  larger  national  secu- 
rity budget.  It  has  made  appropriate 
recommendations  so  that  all  essential 
intelligence  programs  and  activities 
have  been  funded.  Most  of  the 
amounts  authorized  are  in  the  defense 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  it  does  every  year, 
the  committee  has  worked  closely  with 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to 
produce  recommendations  for  the  au- 
thorization of  i4>propriations  of  intel- 
ligence-related activities  over  which 
the  committees  share  Jurisdiction.  The 
amoimts  authorized  by  HJl.  2112  are 
therefore  fully  consistent  with  those 
authorized  by  HJl.  1748.  the  fiscal 
year  1988  defense  authorization  bill,  as 
it  passed  the  House.  Both  committees 
agreed  on  these  amounts. 

Cooperation  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  committees,  which  is 
fostered  in  large  part  by  its  cross- 
membership,  is.  I  believe,  one  of  the 
great  unknown  success  stories  of  this 
body.  I  attribute  it  to  the  leadership  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  iMa  Asfih,  a  former 
member  of  the  Intelligence  Committee 
and  to  former  committee  members 
such  as  Bob  Stump  from  Arizona, 
former  ranking  minority  member,  and. 
in  particular,  to  the  able  representa- 
tion which  the  Intelligence  Committee 
receives  from  its  two  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Dave 
McCuRDT  and  Dan  Daniel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  au- 
thorization of  Impropriations.  HJl. 
2112  contains  a  number  of  legislative 
provisions.  There  is  a  provision  identi- 
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eal  to  that  which  waa  enacted  In  the 
flaeal  year  1M7  act  that  would  limit 
Mstatance  to  the  Contraa  to  that  ipe- 
dfleally  authoiiaed  by  law. 

There  la  a  provlalon  which  effective- 
ly relnatatea  the  application  of  aectlon 
503  of  the  National  Sectuity  Act  of 
1947,  requlrlnc  that  all  Intelligence  ez- 
pendlturea  have  been  authoiiaed  by 
law.  This  nine  provtaion  alao  provides 
authoiintlon  for  a  number  of  projects 
for  which  funds  were  appropriated  In 
fiscal  year  1987  without  authorisation. 
The  provision  alao  requires  that,  in 
the  case  of  two  procrams.  fimds  may 
not  be  spent  unless  they  have  been  re- 
procranuned. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  provide  retire- 
ment and  death-In-service  benefits  for 
certain  fcmner  spouses  of  CIA  person- 
nel and  extends  authority  for  certain 
personnel  management  authorities  at 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 

Last,  the  bill  would  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Intelligence  Personnel  Sys- 
tems to  review  and  analyse  the  several 
personnel  management  systems  affect- 
ing intelligence  community  civilian 
personnel  and  to  provide  a  report  to 
the  Pieaident  and  the  Congress  that 
would  set  forth  recommendations  for 
long-term,  comprehensive  personnel 
managment  goals  and  authorities  for 
the  various  elements  of  the  UJB.  Intell- 
gence  community. 

Mr.  Chairman.  HJl.  2112  enjoys 
strong  bipartisan  support  within  the 
committee  and  represents.  I  believe, 
the  i»oduct  of  an  excellent  working 
relationship  by  both  members  and 
staff  to  carefully  assess  the  needs  of 
Intelligence  and  make  recommenda- 
tions that  are  consistent  both  with  the 
nfit«*«"»i  security  and  the  state  of  the 
Natitm's  finances.  I  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee.  Hkhbt  Htdb.  for  his 
thoughtful  and  cooperative  approach 
and  a  strong  vote  of  thanks  to  Dick 
CBBnr,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Program  and 
Budget  Authorization  who  has  worked 
tirelessly  and  extremely  effectively  In 
the  long  hours  of  deliberations  and 
hearings  that  have  produced  this  bill. 

And.  last.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
hard  work,  dedication,  and  high  profes- 
sionalism of  the  committee  staff,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Program  and  Budget  Authorization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  past  year  has 
marked  one  of  upheaval  for  the  UJB. 
intelligence  community.  William 
Casey,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelll- 
genoe.  passed  away.  The  Iran/Contra 
Committees  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  have  been  investigating  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  intelligence  community, 
am<mg  other  actors,  in  the  conduct  of 
those  operations.  And.  it  is  fair  to  say. 
I  believe,  that  some  very  serious  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  about  the  con- 
duct of  certain  intelligence  officers 
and  the  adequacy  of  the  control,  direc- 


tion and  guidance  given  the  intelli- 
gence community  on  such  matters  as 
the  Boland  amendment. 

Judge  William  Webster,  formerly  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI.  Is  now  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence.  He  is  a  man 
whose  integrity  and  intellect  are  un- 
questioned and  whose  straightforward 
adherence  to  the  rule  of  law  has  been 
demonstrated  over  years  of  public 
service.  In  many  ways,  he  may  be  just 
what  the  U.S.  intelligence  community 
needs  at  this  juncture. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  faces  a  series 
of  very  difficult  problems— foremost 
among  them,  the  restoration  of  trust 
between  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch.  The  state  of  relations  between 
the  committee  and  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Is.  at  the  moment,  not 
good,  nor  is  there  any  easy  fix.  It  will 
take  genuine  and  significant  effort 
over  the  long  haul  by  both  branches 
to  regain  what  has  been  lost. 

Equally  as  serious.  U.S.  security  and 
counterintelligence  capabilities  have 
been  severely  questioned  In  the  past 
year  or  two.  Improvements  and  re- 
newed emphasis  are  In  order.  Last, 
the  repercussions  of  the  Iran/Contra 
investigations  are  likely  to  produce  a 
number  of  recommendations  for  im- 
provements in  several  aspects  of  intelli- 
gence operations  and  oversight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  these  problems 
will  take  the  best  efforts  of  both 
branches  and  the  continued  appoint- 
ment of  qualified  professionals  of  in- 
tegrity to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
next  several  years.  The  committee  is 
dedicated  to  do  its  part.  Including  the 
provisions  of  necessary  funding,  but  it 
will  be  difficult  to  convince  a  skeptical 
House  of  the  validity  of  committee 
recommendations  without  the  basic 
cooperation  of  all  Intelligence  agencies 
and  officials.  I  believe  that  director 
Webster  is  dedicated  to  restoring  tnist 
and  cooperation.  The  committee 
wishes  him  well. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 
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Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consxmie. 

Let  me  say  first.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  a  genuine  pleasure  It  is  to  work 
with  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
the  Honorable  Louis  Stokxs  of  Cleve- 
land. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  served  on  the 
committee  under  a  previous  chairman. 
Lkz  Hamilton,  of  Indiana  and  I  know 
well  the  first  chairman  of  the  House 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence, the  Honorable  Edwako 
BoLAifD  of  Massachusetts.  I  cannot 
Imagine  three  more  patriotic,  effective 
gentlemen  than  these  three.  I  thought 
it  would  be  pretty  hard  to  top  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Boland,  but  I  must 
say  Mr.  Stokxs  is  right  up  there  with 
them.  It  Is  really  a  pleasure.  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal. 


I  wanted  to  say  that  and.  as  you 
know,  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  take 
the  credit  but  the  staff  does  the  work. 

Both  the  majority  and  the  minority 
staff,  although  we  on  the  committee 
like  to  think  everybody's  staff  belongs 
to  everybody— and  that  is  certainly 
true,  particularly  in  matters  of  the 
budget.  Mr.  Latimer.  Mr.  O'Neal.  Mr. 
Paga.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Ralmo,  Mr. 
Burette.  Mr.  Pitch.  Mr.  Smeeton.  Mr. 
Nelson.  Diana  Doman.  and  others. 
They  are  superb,  they  have  made  us,  I 
think,  a  superb  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of 
the  biU.  H.R.  2112.  the  Intelligence 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
The  bill,  as  reported  from  the  Intelli- 
gence and  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees, is  basically  noncontroverslal.  It 
authorizes  classified  amounts  for  ap- 
propriations for  the  conduct  of  intelli- 
gence and  intelligence-related  activi- 
ties of  the  various  elements  of  our 
Government  Involved  In  Intelligence 
and  counterintelligence  programs. 

ThU  legislation  provides  or  extends 
various  administrative  authorities  for 
Intelligence  agencies.  It  also  author- 
izes appropriations  of  $134,700,000  for 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  retire- 
ment and  disability  system,  as  request- 
ed by  the  President,  and  It  provides 
for  a  death-ln-servlce  benefit  for  CIA 
former  spouses  and  retirement  bene- 
fits for  certain  CIA  former  spouses. 
Another  administrative  provision  of 
the  bill  would  create  a  commission  to 
study  the  personnel  systems  of  the  In- 
telligence community  and  report  to 
the  President  and  Congress,  within  9 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment,  on 
Its  findings  and  recommendations. 

H.R.  2112  maintains  the  status  quo 
with  respect  to  restrictions  on  support 
for  military  or  paramilitary  operations 
In  Nicaragua  by  carrjrlng  forward  the 
exact  language  contained  In  last  year's 
Intelligence  Authorization  Act.  In 
short,  this  bill  continues  unchanged 
the  policy  that  funds  available  to  the 
CIA.  the  Defense  Department  or  other 
agencies  or  entities  of  the  United 
SUtes  Involved  In  intelligence  activi- 
ties may  be  obligated  or  expended  In 
fiscal  year  1988  for  such  support  only 
as  authorized  by  law.  Of  course,  we  all 
expect  the  controversial  Issue  of  fur- 
ther aid  to  the  Nlcaraguan  democratic 
resistance  to  be  addressed  later  this 
year  when  the  President  submits  a 
formal  request  for  such  assistance  for 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  administration  supports  passage  of 
this  bill.  My  friend  and  colleague,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee.  Mr.  Stokks.  has 
shepherded  a  good  bill  to  the  floor 
today.  I  support  Its  passage,  and  I  urge 
the  House  to  approve  It. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  CHBfrr]  whose  contribu- 


tion to  this  bill  and  to  the  work  of  the 
committee  Is  Invaluable. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  very  brief. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  join  with  my 
colleague.  Mr.  Htoe,  In  thanking  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  the 
fair  and  objective  and  Impartial  way 
he  presides  over  a  very  difficult  task. 
This  is  a  fascinating  committee  on 
which  to  serve  In  part  because  every- 
thing we  do  takes  place  In  executive 
session  for  obvious  reasons.  So  there  Is 
not  always  the  public  accord  and  ap- 
proval that  many  Members  experience 
when  they  serve  on  more  public  com- 
mittees. 

It  has  been  possible  for  us  to  come 
together  from  a  wide  variety  of  back- 
grounds and  with  widely  differing  phi- 
losophies and  opinions  on  the  Issues  of 
the  day,  to  come  together  In  an  ex- 
tended set  of  hearings,  a  great  deal  of 
effort  and  address  some  very  difficult 
and  complex  Issues  and  put  together 
what  I  think  Is  an  excellent  bill. 

It  has  been  a  special  privilege  for  me 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  serve  this 
year  as  the  ranking  member  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Program  and  Budget 
and  to  work  with  Mr.  Stokks  who 
serves  in  a  dual  capacity  not  only  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  but 
also  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  the  leg- 
islation and  to  join  with  both  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member  of 
the  full  committee  and  thanking  the 
staff  for  what  I  think  has  been  an  ex- 
cellent job. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  through  this  bill  we  are  finally  pro- 
viding retirement  security  for  certain  former 
spouses  of  our  country's  intelligence  person- 
nel. Congress  has  adopted  an  incremental  ap- 
proach to  the  whole  issue  of  spouse  equity  in 
retirement  laws,  and  thts  bill  Is  the  latest  of 
several  to  address  the  Issue.  But  it  is  a  critically 
important  measure,  for  it  closes  a  big  gap  in 
retirenwnt  protection  for  former  CIA  spouses. 

Back  in  1962,  Congress  enacted  legislation 
to  provide  retirement  and  survivor  benefits  to 
spouses  of  CIA  personnel  in  case  of  divorce. 
We  had  heard  horror  stories  of  CIA  spouses 
who  were  impoverished  after  divorce,  having 
spent  tfwir  married  years  accompanying  tf»e 
employee  to  foreign  posts  where  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  the  spouse  to  work  or  earn  her 
own  retirement  t)enefits. 

The  1982  act  was  t>ased  on  ttie  landmark 
Foreign  Service  Act  and  adopted  its  pro  rata 
formula  for  determining  spousal  benefits.  Yet, 
as  good  as  tfiese  two  bills  were,  neither  or>e 
provkJed  any  benefits  for  tlie  very  indrvkJuals 
wfio  needed  them  most— the  spouses  who  had 
gor>e  abroad,  represented  tf>e  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  yet  were  divorced  before  courts 
were  authorized  to  award  retirement  or  survivor 
benefits. 

l.ast  year's  intelligerK^  auttK)rizatk>n  bill  rec- 
ognized that  these  former  spouses  were  enti- 


tled to  a  survivor  annuity.  Because  tl>e  number 
of  former  spouses  who  were  not  covered  by 
the  1982  act  is  relatively  small— less  than  100 
persons  according  to  our  best  estimates— we 
were  able  to  provkle  this  benefit  wittwut  affect- 
ing the  CIA  retiree's  annuity  at  all.  It  was  a 
terrifk:  step. 

TfMS  year,  we  will  ctose  the  retirement  gap  for 
CIA  former  spouses  by  providing  retirement 
benefits  as  though  the  spouses  were  covered 
by  tfie  1 982  act.  This  bill  will  not  affect  any  CIA 
retiree  because  the  benefits  will  be  pakj  from 
appropriated  funds,  not  as  a  share  of  ttie  retir- 
ee's annuity. 

B4r.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  under 
the  5-minute  rule  by  titles  and  each 
title  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

&ir.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcoso  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

HJl.  3112 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intelliifence  Au- 
thorization Act,  Fiscal  Year  1988". 

TITLE  I— INTELLIGENCE  ACilViTIES 

AirrHORIZATXOH  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

See.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Intelligence  and  intelligence- 
related  activities  of  the  foUowlng  clement* 
of  the  United  States  Govenunent: 

(1)  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

(2)  The  Department  of  I>efense. 

(3)  The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 

(4)  The  National  Security  Agency. 

(5)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force. 

(6)  The  Department  of  State. 

(7)  The  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

(8)  The  Department  of  Energy. 

(9)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

(10)  The  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion. 

CLASSIPIED  SCRKDOIX  OP  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sbc.  102.  (a)  The  amounts  authorized  to 
tte  appropriated  under  section  101,  and  the 
authorized  personnel  ceilings  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1988.  for  the  conduct  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  intelligence-related  activities  of 
the  elements  listed  in  such  section,  are 
those  specified  In  the  classified  Schedule  of 
Authorizations  prepared  by  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  to  accom- 
pany H.R.  2112  of  the  One  Hundredth  Con- 


gress. That  Schedule  of  Authorizations 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  President. 
The  President  shall  provide  for  suitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  Schedule,  or  of  appropriate 
portions  of  the  Schedule,  within  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

((bXl)  In  computing  the  number  of  non- 
headquarters  personnel  required  to  be  re- 
duced under  subsection  (bX2XA)  of  section 
601  of  PubUc  lAW  99-433  (100  Stat.  1065), 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  exclude  per- 
sonnel of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
and  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency,  and  In 
carrying  out  that  reduction,  the  Secretary 
shall  allcx^te  such  reduction  (under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  under  sulisection 
(d)  of  that  section)  so  that  none  of  such  re- 
duction is  applied  to  personnel  of  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  or  the  Defense 
Mapping  Agency. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (I),  the 
term  "nonheadquarters  personnel"  means 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  civilian 
employees  assigned  or  detailed  to  perma- 
nent duty  in  the  Defense  Agencies  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  Field  Activities,  other 
than  members  and  employees  assigned  or 
detailed  to  duty  in  management  headquar- 
ters activities  or  management  headquarters 
support  activities. 

PBRSONNKL  (XILINa  ADJUSTMENTS 

Szc.  103.  The  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence may  authorize  employment  of  civilian 
personnel  in  excess  of  the  numl)ers  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1988  under  sections  102 
and  202  of  this  Act  when  he  determines  that 
such  action  is  necessary  to  the  performance 
of  important  intelligence  fimctlons,  except 
that  such  numl)er  may  not,  for  any  element 
of  the  Intelligence  Community,  exceed  2  per 
centum  of  the  numl)er  of  civilian  personnel 
authorized  under  such  sections  for  such  ele- 
ment. The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate  whenever  he 
exercises  the  authority  granted  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

RKSTRICTION  ON  SUPPORT  POH  mLTTARY  OR 
PARAMnXTART  OPERATIONS  IN  NICARAGUA 

Sec.  104.  Funds  available  to  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, or  any  other  agency  or  entity  of  the 
United  SUtes  involved  in  intelligence  activi- 
ties may  l>e  obligated  and  expended  during 
fiscal  year  1988  to  provide  funds,  materiel, 
or  other  assistance  to  the  Nlcaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance  to  support  military  or  para- 
military operations  in  Nicaragua  (mly  as  au- 
thorized in  section  101  and  as  specified  in 
the  classified  Schedule  of  Authorizations  re- 
ferred to  in  section  102,  or  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 502  of  the  NaUonal  Security  Act  of 
1947,  or  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  law 
speciflcaUy  providing  such  funds,  materiel, 
or  assistance. 

UNAXrrHORIZED  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  9126 
or  section  9133  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act.  1987  (as  con- 
tained in  section  101(c)  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion entitled  "Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  for  other  purposes",  PubUc  Law  99-500 
and  PubUc  Iaw  99-591),  only  funds  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  the  Congress  in  accord- 
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I  vttti  weUoo  8«S  of  the  Natknal  8001- 
rttjr  Aet  of  IMT  majr  be  obUcatad  or  vtvmoA- 
•d  for  lntelllg«noe  or  tntelUcaneo-reUted  mo- 

tlTtUM. 

(b)  All  intelUgowe  or  tnUUlconoo-reUtMl 
■fBtMttH  for  which  fundi  were  tpproptiatod 
tat  Um  D«f«Ma  ApproprteUona  Act.  IMT  and 
whleh  aro  IMad  in  that  part  of  the  Sehod- 
ulo  of  AuthortMtlani  (roforred  to  tn  aoctkxi 
101(a))  enUtled  "ItaautbarlBed  Approprta- 
UofH.  Ptaeal  Taar  IMT'  ahaU  be  eonaldered 
^yiHf'^"y  authortad  by  Ooocreai  pumi- 
■nt  to  MCtlon  SOS  of  the  Nattonal  Security 
Act  of  1047. 

<e)  Tboae  taitelUcenoe  or  Intellltence-relat- 
ed  aettrttlae  for  which  fundi  were  approprt- 
atod  In  the  Oefenee  Appropriatioae  Act, 
lOrr  and  whkh  are  Uated  In  that  part  of  the 
Schedule  of  AuthorlMtkiiii  (referred  to  In 
aeetlon  101(a»  entitled  "ITnauthorlaed  Ap- 
propttetlotM  tor  Beprooraminlno.  Flacal 
Tear  lOTT'  ahall  be  oonaldered  ipeclflcally 
uithartaed  by  Cotwreai  only  for  the  pur- 
poMB  of  iectloo  SOKaKS)  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1M7. 

■mXB  n— INTKLUOKNCX  COMMUNITV 
STAFF 

AOTBOUSATIOII  OT  APVBOFaiATIOin 

Sk.  aoi.  There  le  authoiiaed  to  be  appro- 
priated   for    the    Intelltenoe    Community 
Staff    for    flacal    year 
$M.2TS.0OO. 

AUTWMUIATIOII  or  I 

Sac  20X  (a)  The  Intdllgenoe  Community 
Staff  la  authorised  337  full-thne  peraonnel 
aa  of  September  SO.  IMS.  Such  peraonnel  of 
the  Intelllcenoe  Community  Staff  may  be 
permanent  employeea  of  the  Intelllcence 
Community  Staff  or  peraonnel  detailed 
from  other  elemenU  of  the  United  Statea 
OofeiiimenC 

(b)  Durtac  flacal  year  1068.  peraonnel  of 
the  Intelllcenoe  Community  Staff  ahall  be 
tfHM»tjMi  ao  aa  to  provide  appropriate  repre- 
aentatlon  from  elementa  of  the  United 
Statea  Oorenunent  encaged  In  Intelligence 
and  Intelllcence-related  acUvlUea. 

(c)  During  flacal  year  1088.  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  Statea  or  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Foroea  who  la  detailed  to  the 
Intelllcence  Community  Staff  from  another 
element  of  the  United  Statea  Oovemment 
ahall  be  detailed  on  a  reimburaable  baala. 
except  that  any  auch  officer,  employee,  or 
mwwbr^  may  be  detailed  on  a  nonreimbursa- 
ble baala  for  a  period  of  leaa  than  one  year 
for  the  performance  of  temporary  functlona 
as  required  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence. 

coMMUinTT    BTArr    Ammns- 


TTTLB  rV-RKTIRPiPiT  AND  DEATH 
IN  SCR VICX  BENEFITS 


1088    the    sum    of 


Sk.  303.  During  flical  year  1088.  acttrtUea 
and  peraonnel  of  the  Intelligence  Communi- 
ty Staff  ahall  be  aubject  to  the  prorislona  of 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1047  (SO  U.S.C. 
401  et  seq.)  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Act  of  1040  (SO  U.S.C.  403a  et  seq.) 
In  the  same  m^nnOT  u  acUvlUes  and  peraon- 
nel <rf  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

TITLE  m— CENTRAL  DiTELLIOENCE 
AOENCT  RETIREMENT  AND  DISABII^ 
ITT  SYSTEM 

AOTRoauATioa  or  AmoraiATioiis 
Sac.  301.  There  Is  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  for  fiscal 
year  1088  the  sum  of  $134,700,000. 


401.  (a)  Part  C  of  Utle  n  of  the  On- 
tral  Intelligence  Agmcy  Retirement  Act  of 
1084  for  Certain  Employeea  ia  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  aeetlon: 
Di^ns  poa  conAHi  roum 
arouaaa 
33S.  (a)  Any  Individual  who  was  a 
former  apouse  of  a  participant  or  a  former 
participant  on  November  IS,  1082.  shall  be 
entitled,  to  the  extent  of  available  appro- 
priations, and  except  to  the  extent  such 
former  apouse  Is  disqualified  under  subaec- 
tion  (b).  to  beneflU— 

"( 1  >  If  married  to  the  participant  through- 
out the  creditable  service  of  the  participant. 
equal  to  SO  percent  of  the  benefits  of  the 
participant;  or 

"(3)  If  not  married  to  the  participant 
throughout  such  creditable  service,  equal  to 
that  former  spouse's  pro  rata  share  of  SO 
percent  of  such  benefits. 

"(b)  A  former  spouae  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  benefits  under  this  section  if — 

"(1)  the  former  spouae  remarries  before 
ageS8;or 

"(3)  the  former  apouae  Is  leaa  than  SO 
yearaof  age. 

"(cXl)  The  entitlement  of  a  former  vouae 
to  beneflta  under  this  section— 

"(A)  shall  commence  on  the  later  of— 

"(I)  the  day  the  participant  upon  whose 
aervice  benefits  are  baaed  becomes  entitled 
to  benefits  under  this  title; 

"(U)  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which 
the  divorce  or  annulment  involved  becomes 
final;  or 

"(ill)  such  former  spouae's  SOth  birthday; 


"(B)  shall  terminate  on  the  earlier  of— 

"(I)  the  last  day  of  the  month  before  the 
former  apouae  dlea  or  remarries  before  S8 
years  of  age;  or 

"(ii)  the  date  the  beneflU  of  the  partici- 
pant terminate. 

"(3)  Notwlthatandlng  paragraph  (1).  In 
the  case  of  any  former  qwuae  of  a  disability 
annuitant— 

"(A)  the  beneflta  of  the  former  spouse 
shall  commence  on  the  date  the  participant 
would  qualify  on  the  basis  of  his  or  her 
creditable  service  for  benefits  under  this 
UUe  (other  than  a  diaablUty  annuity)  or  the 
date  the  disability  annuity  begins,  whichev- 
er is  later,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  benefits  of  the  former 
spouse  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
beneflU  for  which  the  participant  would 
otherwise  so  qualify. 

"(3)  BeneflU  under  this  section  shall  be 
treated  the  same  as  an  annuity  under  sec- 
Maa  323(aK0)  for  purpoaea  of  section 
331(g)(3)  or  any  comparable  provision  of 
Uw. 

"(4KA)  BeneflU  under  thU  secUon  shall 
not  be  payable  unless  appropriate  written 
application  is  provided  to  the  Director,  com- 
plete with  any  supporting  documenUtlon 
which  the  Director  may  by  regulation  re- 
quire, within  30  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section.  The  Director  may  waive 
the  30-month  application  requirement 
under  this  subparagraph  In  any  case  In 
which  the  Director  determines  that  the  clr- 
cuRutances  so  warrant. 

"(B)  Upon  approval  of  an  application  as 
provided  under  subparagraph  (A),  the  ap- 
propriate beneflU  shall  be  payable  to  the 
former  spouse  with  respect  to  all  periods 
before  such  approval  during  which  the 
former  v>ouae  waa  entitled  to  such  beneflU 


under  this  aeetlon.  but  in  no  event  shall  ben- 
eflU be  payable  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  period  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Director  shaU— 

"( 1 )  as  soon  aa  poaalble.  but  not  later  than 
00  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  aee- 
tlon. Issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  neoes- 
aary  to  carry  out  thia  section;  and 

"(3)  to  the  m»wiTwiim  extent  practicable, 
and  as  soon  as  possible.  Inform  each  individ- 
ual who  was  a  former  spouae  of  a  partici- 
pant or  a  former  participant  on  November 
IS.  1083.  of  any  righU  which  auch  individual 
may  have  under  this  section. 

"(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  l>e  con- 
strued to  Impair,  reduce,  or  otherwise  affect 
the  annuity  or  the  entitlement  to  an  annu- 
ity of  a  participant  or  former  participant 
under  this  tlUe.". 

(b>  Section  14(a)  of  the  Ontral  IntelU- 
gence  Agency  Act  of  1040  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "33S."  after  "233.  334.". 


DBATH  in  Slavics  aSMIPlTS 

Sac.  403.  (a)  Section  232(b)  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1004 
for  Certain  Employeea  (SO  U.8.C.  403(b> 
note)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "If  a  partici- 
pant"; 

(2)  by  striking  all  that  follows  "aa  defined 
in  section  204."  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"or  by  a  former  spouse  qualifying  for  a  sur- 
vivor annuity  under  section  222(b).  such 
widow  or  widower  shall  be  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity equal  to  5S  percent  of  the  annuity 
computed  In  accordance  with  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this  subsection  and  section  221(a). 
and  any  such  surviving  former  spouae  shall 
be  entitled  to  an  annuity  computed  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  222(b)  and  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  as  if  the  participant 
died  after  being  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  this  Act.  The  annuity  of  such  widow, 
widower,  or  former  spouse  shall  commence 
on  the  date  following  death  of  the  partici- 
pant and  shall  terminate  upon  death  or  re- 
marriage prior  to  attaining  age  sixty  of  the 
widow,  widower,  or  former  spouse  (subject 
to  the  payment  and  restoration  provisions 
of  sections  221(g)  and  222(bK3)).";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  annuity  payable  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  computed  in  accordance 
with  section  221(a).  except  that  the  compu- 
ution  of  the  aiuiuity  of  the  participant 
under  such  section  shall  be  at  least  the 
smaller  of  (A)  40  percent  of  the  partici- 
pant's average  basic  salary,  or  (B)  the  simi 
obtained  under  such  section  after  Increasing 
the  participant's  service  of  the  type  last  per- 
formed by  the  difference  t>etween  the  par- 
ticipant's age  at  the  time  of  death  and  age 
sUty. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1).  If  the 
participant  had  a  former  spouse  qualifying 
for  an  aimuity  under  section  222(b),  the  an- 
nuity of  a  widow  or  widower  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  limitation  of  sec- 
tion 221(bK3KB),  and  the  annuity  of  a 
former  spouae  under  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  the  UmlUUon  of  section 
222(bK4HB)." 

(bKl)  SecUon  221(oK2)  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1004 
for  Certain  Employees  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ■232(b). "  after  "222.  223,". 

(2)  Section  304  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1064  for  Certain 
Employees  Is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b)  by  inserting  "and 
(3)"  after  "subaectioo  (cX3)":  and 


(B)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5).  respectively;  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(3)  SecUon  333(b).". 

(»)  SecUon  14(a)  of  the  Ontral  Intelli- 
genoe  Agency  Act  of  1040  (SO  U.S.C. 
403n(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  "232(b)." 
before  "234(c).  234(d).". 

(cKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
the  amendmenU  made  by  this  secUon  shall 
take  effect  on  November  IS.  1982.  the  effec- 
Uve  date  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Spouses'  Retirement  Equity  Act  of  1082. 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(bX3)  shaU  take  effect  on  January  1.  1087. 
the  effecUve  date  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Retirement  System  Act  of  1086. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  any  amend- 
ment made  by  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  the  forfeiture  by  any  indi- 
vidual of  beneflU  received  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  V— DOD  INTELLIGENCE 
PERSONNEL  IMPROVEMENTS 
DiA  civniAH  omroBif  aixowamcs 

ADJOSTIfXirt 

Sk.  801.  (a)  Chapter  83  of  UUe  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  1605  the  following  new  section: 


*■■  IMS.  avUlaa  Untfona  Allowi 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisiona  of  sub- 
secUon  SOOl(a)  of  UUe  S.  United  States 
Code,  of  funds  appropriateU  annually  for 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  is  authorized  to  pay  a  uni- 
form allowance  for  civilian  employees  of  the 
Defense  Attache  Offices  outside  the  United 
SUtes  who  are  required  by  Agency  regula- 
Uons  to  wear  a  prescribed  uniform  in  per- 
formance of  official  duties  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $360  annually,  or  such  amount  as  Is 
provided  for  similar  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  SUte,  whichever  Is  greater.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contenU  for  chapter  83  of 
UUe  10.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  1606.  Civilian  Uniform  Allowance.". 
TzucniATioii  AUTHoarrr- Du  civiliah 

KXPLOI 


Sk.  S03.  Paragraph  1604(eKl)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
".  during  fiscal  yean  1086  and  1087."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ",  during  flacal  year 
1088.". 

pxaaoimL  MAHAosMKirr  autroutt— odd 
muTAKT  iirrKLLiGmcc  pxxsomm. 

Sk.  503.  Paragraph  1590<eKl)  of  chapter 
81  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  ".  during  fiscal  year  1087." 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ".  during  fiscal 
year  1088. ". 

TITLE  VI— STUDY  OF  INTELLIGENCE 

PERSONNEL  SYSTEMS 

oomassioH  oh  nrRLuamcx  raasoiniB. 

sTsmis 

Sk.  601.  (a)  EsTAai.iBHMXWT.  Pukposk.— 
There  is  hereby  established  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Intelligence 
Peraonnel  Systems.  The  Commission  shall 
conduct  a  comprehensive  review  and  com- 
paraUve  analysis  of  all  personnel  manage- 
ment and  compensation  systems  affecting 
Civilian  personnel  of  agencies  and  other  en- 
UUes  of  the  intelligence  community  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  adequacy  of  exist- 
ing personnel  systems  and  any  changes  that 
should  be  made  In  such  ssrstems. 

(b)  Mufsnts.— ( I )  The  Commission  shall 
consist  of  three  members.  The  President, 


the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  (after  consulUUon  with  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House),  and  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  (after  eonsultaUon 
with  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate) 
shall  each  appoint  one  member.  The 
member  appointed  by  the  President  shall  be 
the  chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  from  among  persons  outside  the 
Oovemment  who  by  reason  of  training, 
background,  educaUon.  and  experience  in 
intelligence  matters  and  peraonnel  systems 
are  highly  qualified  to  study  the  matters  de- 
scribed in  subsecUon  (a). 

(3)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
paid  at  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  payable  for  level  rv  of  the  Execu- 
Uve  Schedule  for  each  day  (Including  travel- 
time)  that  they  are  engaged  In  the  business 
of  the  Commission. 

(4)  A  member  of  the  Commission  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  a  Federal  employee 
except  for  purposes  of — 

(A)  chapter  81  of  tiUe  S.  United  SUtes 
Code,  relating  to  compensation  for  work-re- 
lated injuries;  and 

(B)  chapter  171  of  UUe  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  relating  to  tort  claims. 

(c)  Statp.— <1)  The  Commission  may 
(without  regard  to  section  5311(b)  of  UUe  5. 
United  SUtes  Ckxle)  appoint  an  executive 
director,  who  shaU  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  appoint  such  ad- 
ditional staff  as  It  considers  appropriate. 
Such  personnel  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
grade  OS- 18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(3)  The  executive  director  and  staff  of  the 
Commission  may  be  appointed  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  tiUe  S.  United 
SUtes  Code,  governing  appointmenU  in  the 
executive  branch  and  may  be  paid  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  UUe  re- 
lating to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

(4)  The  Commission  may  proctire  tempo- 
rary and  intermittent  services  imder  section 
3109(b)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(d)  SuM^RT.— Upon  request  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence, the  Director  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
munity Staff,  and  the  heads  of  the  elemenU 
of  the  intelligence  community  may  detail 
personnel  under  their  jurisdlcUon  to  the 
Commission  to  assist  the  Commission  in  car- 
rying out  lU  duUes  under  this  section  and 
may  provide  to  the  Commission  such  admin- 
istrative support  services  ss  the  Commission 
may  require. 

(e)  PnHomc.— Of  the  amount  available  to 
the  Intelligence  Community  Staff  for  fiscal 
ycax  1988  under  section  201.  $500,000  shall 
te  available  for  the  Commission. 

(f)  Rkport.— Not  later  than  nine  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  commission  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  Congress  a  report  setting  forth 
iU  findings  and  conclusions  and  such  recom- 
mendation (including  recommendations  for 
legislaUon)  as  the  Commission  considers  ap- 
propriate. 

AMKHDifxirrs  opraasB  bt  mk.  stokis 
Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
several  techni(»l  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
AmendmenU  offered  by  Mr.  Stokb:  Page 
11.  line  13,  Insert  ".  to  the  extent  of  avail- 
able appropriations."  after  "shall  be  enti- 
Ued". 


Page  II.  line  17  Insert  ".  to  the  extent  of 
available  approprlaUons."  after  "shall  be  en- 
UUed". 

Page  13.  strike  out  Une  20  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  Une  25  on  page  14  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

'I'I'I'I.F.  V — DEFENSE  INTELLIOE!N(^ 
PERSONNEL  IMPROVEMENTS 

MA  CrVILIAM  UKirOKM  ALLOW  AIKX 

Sic.  501.  (a)  COmparasiutt  With  Scats 
Dkpasticbiit  EMTLOTxas.— Cliapter  83  of 
UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
section: 
"( IMC  UBiform  allowance:  cirtUsn  employees 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  pay  an 
aUowanoe  under  this  secUon  to  any  civilian 
employee  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  who— 

"(1)  is  assigned  to  a  Defense  Attache 
Office  outside  the  United  States;  and 

"(2)  is  required  by  regulation  to  wear  a 
prescribed  uniform  in  performance  of  offi- 
cial duties." 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  5001(a)  of 
UUe  5.  the  amount  of  any  such  aUowance 
sbaU  be  the  greater  of  the  foUowing: 

"(1)  The  amount  provided  for  employees 
of  the  Department  of  State  assigned  to  posi- 
tions ouUide  the  United  SUtes  and  required 
by  regulation  to  wear  a  prescribed  uniform 
in  performance  of  official  duties. 

"(2)  $360  per  year. 

"(c)  An  aUowance  paid  under  this  section 
shaU  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  secUon  SOOl  of 
UUe  5  for  an  aUowance  paid  under  that  sec- 
Uon.". 

(b)  Clirical  AMXimifKiiT.— The  table  of 
secUons  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  item: 
"IMS.  Uniform  aUowance:  ciriUan  cmplorccs.". 

KZmfSION  OP  special  TXUflMATIOn  ADTHOR- 
ITT  POR  CXRTAIM  DOD  nriKLLIGXHCS  DfPLOT- 
KXS 

Sk.  502.  (a)  Dkpehse  Imtklucshck 
AancT.— Section  1604(eKl)  of  UUe  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "during  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "during  fiscal  year 
1088". 

(b)  MiLiTART  DKPAiniKiiTs.— SecUon 
1500(eKl)  of  such  UUe  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "during  fiscal  year  1087"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "during  fiscal  year  1988". 


EPPBcrrvxoAR 

Sbc.  503.  The  amendmenU  made  by  this 
title  ShaU  take  effect  on  October  1. 1087. 

Page  16.  line  2.  insert  "a  rate  not  to 
exceed"  after  "daily  equivalent  of. 

Page  17.  after  line  22.  insert  the  foUowing 
new  UUe: 

TITLE  Vin— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

RKSTRICnOH  OP  CORSOCI  OP  nrRLLIGKRCS 
ACTIVITIM 

Sk.  701.  The  authorlzaUon  of  appropria- 
tions by  this  Act  ShaU  not  be  deemed  to  con- 
sUtute  authority  for  the  conduct  of  any  in- 
telligence activity  which  is  not  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

mCRKASXS  nf  KKFLOTB  BCHEPHS  AiriHOUXBt 
BYLAW 

Sk.  702.  ApproprlaUons  authorized  by 
this  Act  for  salary,  pay.  retirement,  and 
other  beneflU  for  Federal  employees  may 
be  Increased  by  such  addiUonal  or  supple- 
mental amounU  as  may  be  necessary  for  in- 
creases in  such  benefUs  authorized  by  law. 
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Mr.  STOKXS  (durln«  the  ie»dln«). 
Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  Mk  unanlmouB  eon- 
■ant  that  the  amendment*  be  oonsld- 
«i«d  M  read  and  printed  In  the 
Racoas.  and  that  they  be  considered 
enbkw. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  la  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Ohio? 
There  wa«  no  objection. 
Mr.  STOKBB.  Mr.  Chairman,  theee 
amendments,  which  have  been  cleared 
with  the  ranktnc  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  are  tech- 
nical in  nature. 

•nie  amendment  to  Utle  IV  adds  lan- 
guage contained  in  section  401  that 
was  inadvertently  omitted  from  sec- 
tion 402.  The  language  Is  necsMsry  to 
cure  what  the  Budget  Committee 
deems  to  be  a  technical  violation  of 
section  401(bXl)  of  the  Budget  Act. 
concerning  new  entitlement  authority. 

The  amendment  to  title  V.  which  is 
a  technical  redraft  of  title  V.  as  re- 
ported, corrects  style  errors  and  post- 
pones the  effective  date  of  these  provl- 
ilans  untfl  October  1.  1987.  To  avoid  a 
technical  violation  of  clause  5  of  rule 
yrr  for  which  the  nit  adopted  for 
consideration  of  this  bill  granted  a 
waiver. 

The  amendment  to  title  VI  cures 
what  the  Budget  Committee  deems  to 
be  a  technical  violation  of  section 
MMf)  of  the  Budget  Act.  concerning 
program  level  ceilings. 

The  last  amendment  adds  a  new  UUe 
vn  to  the  bill,  containing  general  pro- 
visions heretofore  included  In  each  of 
the  previous  Intelllgenoe  authorization 
acts  going  back  to  fiscal  year  1079.  and 
inadvertently  omitted  from  the  bill  as 
reported. 

In  regard  to  the  amendments  cor- 
recting technical  violations  of  the 
Budget  Act.  the  appropriate  technical 
waiver  letters  were  sent  to  the  Rules 
Committee  by  the  Budget  Committee 
and  the  rule  adopted  contains  the  req- 
uisite waivers. 

Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HTDE.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  agrees 
with  the  statement  of  the  committee 
chairman  and  asks  for  adoption  of  the 
technical  amendmmts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Ohio  [Mr.  StokbI. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
AMnmiBHT  ormwD  bt  m.  BsooMnsLD 

Mr.  BROOMPEELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BKOoMnSLo: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUU  add  the  f  oUowlnc: 


TITLE  vn— MOCMT  ALTO  EMBAB8Y 
SITE 

or  soTisT  iLscTBOinc  nnoMAOs 

CATABIUTT 

701.  (»)  Rsnsw  Aim  AtiwinT.— 

Tbe  Secretary  of  Def  eme  ahall  review  and 
mmmm  the  preaent  and  potential  eapabUlUea 
of  the  Ooremment  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Intercept  United  SUtea  communications  In- 
Tolvlns  diplomatic  military,  and  intelll- 
lenoe  matten  from  fadUtlea  on  Mount  Alto 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Secretary 
T*i>ii  aubmit  to  Consreaa  a  report  on  luch 
review  and  aaeaament  not  later  than  00 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thia 
Act. 

(b>  DBTBumiA'noii  or  ConismicT  WrrH 
Natiomal  SaCTmrrr.— The  report  required 
by  aubeectlon  (a>  ahall  include  a  determlna- 
Uon  by  the  Secretary  of  Defenae  aa  to 
whether  or  not  the  preaent  and  propoaed  oc- 
cupaUon  of  facUltlea  on  Mount  Alto  by  the 
Oovemment  of  the  Soviet  UrUon  Is  consist- 
ent with  the  national  security  of  the  United 
SUtea. 

(c)  CLAsaincATioii  or  Rsroar.— The  report 
required  by  subaectlon  (a)  ahall  be  submit- 
ted In  both  a  classified  and  unclassified 
form,  except  that  the  determination  re- 
qtilred  by  subaecUon  (b)  shall  be  submitted 
In  an  undaaalfled  form. 

(d)  LiMrrATioH  on  Dklsoatiok.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defenae  may  not  delegate  the  duty 
to  make  the  determination  required  by  sub- 
section (b). 

lilr.  BROOICFIELD  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rscoao. 

The  CHAIRBLAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Bfr.  Chairman, 
I  have  discussed  this  with  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member,  but  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  or  two  to 
explain  briefly  what  this  amendment 
does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  E>efense  to 
assess  the  communications  security 
impact  of  Soviet  use  of  Mount  Alto  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  report 
thereon  to  the  Congress. 

The  amendment  is  identical  to  the 
amendment  I  offered  that  the  House 
adopted  3  weeks  ago  as  part  of  the  De- 
fense Authorization  Act. 

The  Soviet  Union  uses  its  diplomatic 
facilities  in  the  United  SUtes  to 
engage  In  electronic  espionage  de- 
signed to  Intercept  sensitive  United 
States  communications. 

ConsequenUy,  the  proposed  new 
Soviet  Bmhaiwy  on  Mount  Alto  poses 
serious  concern  for  the  security  of 
United  States  Oovemment  diplomatic, 
military,  and  intelligence  communica- 
tions. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  will 
make  available  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  a  thorough  evaluation  of 
the  effect  of  Soviet  use  of  Mount  Alto 
on  the  Security  of  United  SUtes  com- 
munications. 


That  evaluation  will  assist  in  im- 
proving the  security  of  United  States 
communications  and  in  deciding  how 
to  proceed  on  the  reciprocal  questions 
of  Soviet  use  of  Mount  Alto  and 
United  SUtes  use  of  the  proposed  new 
United  States  Embassy  in  Moscow. 

As  the  Executive  agent  of  the  U.S. 
Government  for  communications  secu- 
rity, the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  the 
appropriate  officer  of  the  Government 
to  conduct  the  evaluation. 

After  making  his  review  and  assess 
ment.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  will,  of 
course,  consult  the  Secretary  of  SUte, 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
and  the  Director  of  the  FBI  before 
twaUng  the  determination  and  report 
required  by  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  will  ensure  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  have  im- 
portant Information  they  need  to  de- 
termine how  best  to  protect  United 
SUtes  diplomatic,  military,  and  intelli- 
gence activities  from  Soviet  espionage. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

D  1350 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  committee  chairman. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  noted, 
this  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
House  during  consideration  of  H.R. 
7128.  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Tear  1988.  It 
Is  acceptable  to  the  committee. 

til.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  jrield  to  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  genUeman  for  yielding. 

We.  too,  have  examined  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  an  excellent  amendment, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUe- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
nxLOl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  ad- 
ditional amendmenta  to  the  bill? 

If  not,  under  the  rule,  the  Commit- 
tee rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Piinrrl,  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
BcxLEHSOM,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  2112)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1988  for 
intelligence  and  intelligence-related 
activities  of  the  U.S.  Government,  for 
the  Intelligence  Community  Staff,  for 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Re- 
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tlrement  and  Disability  System,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  187,  he  reported  the  bill 
badt  to  the  House  with  simdry  amend- 
menU  adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  groe. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  Uble. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bonos  of  Michigan  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Bdr.  FoLKT),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  pamed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
genUeman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERALLT  MANDATED 
EMPLOTEE  BENEFITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Flippo]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FUPPO.  IM.  Speeker,  I  rise  today  to  call 
attention  to  House  Resolution  188,  which  pro- 
motes rasponsl)le  oonsidsration  of  smsH  busi- 
ness snd  the  overall  economy  whenever  fed- 
sraNy  mandated  employee  benefits  are  en- 
acted. 

As  an  original  sponsor  of  this  resolution,  t 
strongly  support  the  ideal  that  C^ongress 
should  always  seek  to  promote  economic 
growth  and  improvements  in  our  country's 
quality  of  Me.  Yet.  to  advance  these  goals. 
(k)ngrsss  must  be  fully  informed  of  the  effect 
of  FedsrsI  legisiation  on  the  Nation's  econo- 
my sfKl  our  coinpetHive  poaitkxi  in  intamatiorv 
al  msrfcets. 

Since  the  Federal  (aovemment  cannot 
afford  to  fund  new  employee  benefits  because 
of  current  budget  deficit  burdens,  it  is  a  seem- 
ingly attractive  option  to  pass  the  costs  of 
mandated  benefits  directly  onto  employers. 
Such  actnns  effect  immedistely  miMons  of 
smsH  businesses  attempting  to  grow  and  pro- 
vide new  employment  opportunities. 

The  1(X)th  Congress  is  rx>w  considering 
several  bits  whwh  address  important  issues 
affecting  the  Americsn  people  and  their  work- 
places. This  resokition  does  not  prejudge  the 
merits  of  sny  one  of  these  initistives.  House 
Resolution  188  does  caN  on  each  House  com- 
mittee reporting  legislatton  that  requires  em- 
ptoyers  to  provkto  new  emptayee  benefits,  to 
secure  an  obiective  analysis  of  the  impact  of 
federaOy  mandsted  benefits  on  employers,  es- 
pecially smaH  business,  the  general  economy, 
and  ttw  emptoyeea.  for  wlxxn  the  real  issue  is 
stNthejob. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Garcia)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  BxTSTAMAim.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Flippo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PxASi,  for  5  minutes,  on  June  9 
and  Jime  10. 

lEi.  RosTDncowsKi,  for  5  minutes, 
on  June  10. 

Mr.  GoHZALKK.  for  60  minutes,  on 
Jtme  10  and  Jtme  11. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ktl)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  CoxTHTBt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bntnma. 

Mr.  Packabo. 

Mr.  PimsKix. 

Mr.  Htsx. 

Mr.  GnroBicH. 

Mrs.  Saiki. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Garcia)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Idr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  Lahcaster. 

Mr.  Nklsoh  of  Florida. 

Mr.  TRAPiCAirr. 

Mr.  VniTO. 

Mr.  Hotkr. 

Mr.  McStroH. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

'Ui.  MoMTooMBRT  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Taixoh. 

Mr.  KnniKDT. 

Mr.  DowHET  of  New  Toi^. 

Mr.  Fasckll. 

Mr.  Waxmah. 

Bir.  Sharp. 

Mr.  BnMAir. 

Mr.  FcnmAii. 

Bir.  Fasckll  in  three  instances. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

Joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  Uble  and.  imder  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  IS.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  November  1087  as  "National 


Alzheimer's  Disease  Month";  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Servloe. 

S.J.  Res.  39.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  70th  anniversary 
of  the  renewal  of  Lithuanian  Independence. 
February  18,  1988,  as  "Uthuanlan  Inde- 
pendence Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  7S.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  rtfalgnate 
the  week  of  August  2, 1987,  through  August 
8,  1987,  as  'National  Podlatric  Medicine 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  76.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  4,  1987,  through  Octo- 
ber 10,  1987,  as  "Mental  Dlneas  Awareness 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

BJ.  Res.  86.  Joint  resolution  to  dfalsnat.e 
Octol>er  28,  1987,  as  "National  Immigrants 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CavU  Service. 

BJ.  Res.  110.  Joint  resolutkm  to  rtwilgnate 
October  16.  1987.  as  "World  Pood  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CMX 
Service. 

S.J.  Res.  117.  Joint  resolution  dealgnatlng 
July  2.  1987.  as  "National  Literacy  Day";  to 
the  Cknnmittee  on  Post  Office  and  CivQ 
Service. 

S.J.  Res.  139.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  20,  1987,  as  "Space  Exploration  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  C^lvU 
Service. 

S  J.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  to  deslgnar.e 
Ai»ll  1988.  as  "Fair  Housing  Month";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  OvU  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  151.  Joint  resolution  to  dfs1gnst.e 
August  1,  1987.  as  "Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day":  to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  742.  An  act  to  clarify  tbe  congressional 
Intent  concerning,  and  to  codify,  certain  re- 
quirements of  the  (Communications  Act  of 
1934  that  ensure  that  broadcasters  afford 
reasonable  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
conflicting  views  on  issues  of  public  impor- 
tance. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  snd  57  minutes 
pjn.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Wednesday.  June  10,  1987.  at 
10 1 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS,  CALEN- 
DAR TEAR  1986,  TO  FACILI- 
TATE NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves  submits  the  following 
report  for  printing  in  the  Cohorxs- 
sioHAL  RspoRD  pursuant  to  section 
4(b)  of  PubUc  Law  85-804: 
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TBI  SaCBXTABT  OT  TlAmKMtTATIOII. 

WMUiV<oN.  DC  June  4,  1M7. 
Hon.  Jm  WuaRT. 

3p$mJur  of  tha  Houm  of  JUpmcntoMeM, 
Wli^Uii#toii>  DC 

Pan*  Ms.  anum:  In  aeoordanoe  with  the 
BoUflcaUon  raqulnoMBU  of  M  UAC.  8«c- 
tton  1U4  (Public  Law  tS-MM.  August  U. 
IM*.  as  anandad  by  Publk  Law  M-IM.  No- 
Mmbar  IC  IVTS)  as  Implanumtod  by  Kxeeu- 
ttva  Oidar  Numbar  lOTW.  Norembar  14. 
Xtt%,  I  am  ploawifl  to  report  that  there  were 
no  IMerml  Railroad  Admlnlatratlon  con- 
tneton  or  auboontracton  Indemnified 
durlncltM. 

With  wannest  retard. 

~  I  BAMVOaD  DOLB. 


1S«6.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Aaalatance  Agency,  transmitting  re- 
ports on  oommerdal  and  governmental  mili- 
tary exports,  together  with  a  list  of  all  secu- 
rity asslstanoe  surveyi  authorlied  for  for- 
eign countries  for  the  second  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1M7.  January  1.  1087  through 
March  31.  1»87.  pursuant  to  32  VA.C. 
mMa):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1S«7.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Ki- 
vironmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  Agency"!  5-year  plan  for  enTlron- 
mental  research,  development  and  demon- 
stration, together  with  comments  of  the  Sd- 
enca  Advisory  Board,  pursuant  to  43  U.S.C. 
4M1:  to  the  Committee  on  Science,  Space, 
and  Technology. 


EXICDTIVi:  CX>10fUNICATION8, 
CTC. 

Under  clauae  2  of  rule  ZXIV.  execu- 
tive communleatlona  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker'a  table  and  referred  aa  fol- 

lOVK 

1558.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting 
a  listing  of  supplemental  contract  award 
dates  for  the  period  July  1.  1987  to  August 
81.  1987.  pursuant  to  10  VA.C.  3431(b):  to 
the  Oaaunlttee  on  Armed  Servloea. 

1590.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistanoe  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  propoaed  letteris)  of 
offer  to  Egypt  for  def enae  artictoa  estimated 
to  cost  $50  Bsillkm  or  more  (Transmittal  No. 
87-34).  pursuant  to  10  VAC.  118:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servtees. 

1580.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  Department's  report 
on  the  statue  and  coat  of  U.8.  commitment 
to  NATO  as  reflected  In  the  DPQ  response 
and  drfw— '  budget  request,  pursuant  to  33 
17JB.C.  1938  nt;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

1581.  A  letter  from  the  Federal-State  Co- 
ordinator. Office  of  the  Oovemor  of  Mon- 
tana, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Interstate 
Mutual  Aid  Compact  between  the  States  of 
Idaho  and  Montana,  pursuant  to  50  XSS.C 
app.  3381<g):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servloea. 

1583.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtlon.  transmitting  notice  that 
there  were  no  Fednral  Railroad  Administra- 
tion contractors  or  subcontractors  Indemni- 
fied during  1988.  pursuant  to  SO  D.S.C.  1434: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

1583.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy's  pro- 
poaed letteris)  of  offer  to  Egypt  for  defense 
artlclea  and  services  estimated  to  cost  $190 
million  (Transmittal  Na  87-34).  pursuant  to 
23  UAC.  3778(b):  to  the  Owmilttee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

1584.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Seeurtty  Assistanoe  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy's  pro- 
posed letter<s)  of  offer  to  c:anada  for  de- 
f eiMe  artkdea  and  senrloes  estimated  to  cost 
$17  mHUon  (Tranamlttal  Na  87-33).  pursu- 
ant to  33  VAC.  3778(b):  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1588.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Aaslstsnoe  Agency,  transmitting  re- 
ports of  the  listing  of  all  outstanding  letters 
of  offer  to  sell  any  malor  defense  equipment 
for  $1  million  or  more  as  of  March  31,  1987. 
pursuant  to  33  VAC.  3778(a):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


gency  or  other  act  of  rebellion  against  the 
Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  If  stich  groups 
engage  in  the  lUegal  traffic  In  drugs  and 
that  certain  congressional  committees 
should  continue  to  Investigate  reiwrts  of 
such  traffic  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AffalTL 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.    WTLIE    (for    himself.    Mrs. 
ROUKSMA.  Mr.  RiDOX.  Mr.  Bastlrt. 
Mr.  MicHKL.  and  Mr.  Ixxrr): 
H.R.  2830.  A  blU  U>  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain laws  relating  to  housing  and  communi- 
ty development,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  BanlUng,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (for  himself  Mr. 
Hn^a)  (by  request): 
H.R.  2831.  A  blU  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  the  VA  Mint  for  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  MORELLA 
H.R.  2832.  A  blU  to  provide  for  a  Peace 
Corps    training    and    educational    benefits 
demonstration  program:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON: 
H.R.  2833.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
certain  Immigration  procedures  with  respect 
to  C^iban  nationals:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON: 
HJt.  2834.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  $100,000 
to  $500,000  the  amount  of  deposit  insurance 
on  public  funds  deposited  in  accounU  estab- 
lished by  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of 
the  United  States,  any  State,  or  other  unit 
of  government;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BONIOR   of   Michigan   (for 
himself.  Mr.  HowAaD.  Mrs.  MoanxA. 
and  Mr.  Sikorski): 
H.J.  Res.  307.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  25.  1987.  as  "Clean  Water  Day"  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By    Mr.    LnwoaaN   (for    himself.    Mr. 
TSATiCAirr.   Mr.   Fosraa.   Mr.   Wolf, 
Mr.  HoTsa.  Mr.  EaoasicR.  Mr.  Bm- 
mrr.  Mr.  Hoktoh.  Mr.  Dormaii  of 
California.  Mr.  Bustow  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Pamo.  Mr.  Paoar,  Mr. 
Russo.  Mr.  DS  la  OAazA.  Mrs.  Boxsa. 
Mr.  WosTLSY.  and  Mr.  Colbmam  of 
Missouri): 
HJ.  Res.  308.  Joint  resoluUon  designating 
November   14.   1987.  as  "National  Philan- 
thropy Day":   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  avll  Service. 
By  Mrs.  BOXER: 
H.   Res.    189.   Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  that 
the  United  SUtes  should  not  assist  directly 
or  indirectly  groups  engaging  \n  an  inaur- 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

108.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  comprehenaive  health  care  services  to 
native  Hawailans:  to  the  Cmnmlttee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

107.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  HawaU.  relative 
to  legislation  which  would  provide  compre- 
hensive health  care  services  to  native  Ha- 
wailans: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

108.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives of  the  State  of  HawaU.  relative 
to  measures  to  enable  airline  passengers  to 
travel  in  environment  from  haaards  of  pas- 
sive smoke;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

100.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  the 
establishment  of  fair  trade  agreements:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

110.  Also,  memorial  of  the  LeglaUture  of 
the  SUte  of  Nevada,  relative  to  notification 
of  the  SUte  of  the  Intended  entry  of  haa- 
ardous  materials  into  the  SUte;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  PubUc  Works  and  Trans- 
porUtlon and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  282:  Mr.  Pascbu.,  Mr.  Waxmam,  and 
Mrs.  JoHxsoii  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  382:  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  de  Luoo.  Mr.  PuB- 
mw\x   and  Mr.  Akaka. 

HJl.  387:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Studds,  and  Mr. 
Pebkhis. 

H Jl.  388:  Mr.  Lakcastbb  and  Mr.  Saiki. 

H.R.  458:  Mr.  AcKBanAii.  Mr.  Babtom  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Bsn^BiraoN.  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr. 
Baown  of  Colorado,  Mrs.  Bykoh,  Mr.  Hatbs 
of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Lbhmab  of  Florida.  Mr. 
OwKKS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Puiisnx.  Mr.  ScHABrsa, 
Mr.  ScHonTB.  Mr.  Stumf.  and  Mr.  Wtlib. 

HJt.  544:  Mr.  Clabkz.  Mr.  Nixlson  of 
Utah,  and  Mr.  BaooKS. 

H.R.  837:  Mr.  Anmcs. 

HJt.  671:  Mr.  Tatis  and  Mr.  db  Luoo. 

H.R.  878:  Mr.  DB  Lnoo. 

H Jt.  879:  Mr.  db  Looo. 

H.R.  880:  Mr.  Yatbb  and  Mr.  db  Looo. 

HJl.  792:  Mr.  Laoomabsiko.  Mr.  MnarHT. 
Mr.  Fobd  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Hsma. 

H.R.  807:  Mr.  Buunr. 

HJl.  918:  Mr.  Packabs. 

H.R.  954:  Mr.  PBrraa.  Mr.  OomAUZ.  Mr. 
MABTnm.  Mr.  Daiobl,  Mr.  Fbiohaii.  Mr. 
Stbattoii,  and  Mr.  Coktb. 

H.R.  1076:  Mr.  St  Obbmahi. 

H.R.  1173:  Mr.  Rahaix.  Mr.  Miixbb  of 
California,  Mr.  Kildbb.  Mr.  Lbwis  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Lbvikb  of  California,  Mr.  Oanm- 
SOH.  Mr.  OWBHS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Ci-abkb,  Mr. 
Obbbk.  Mr.  Pmi.  Mr.  Fbamk,  Mr.  Bxnjii- 
soH.  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  Schxdbb.  Mr.  Edwabss  of 
California.  Mr.  AnuMa.  Mr.  Batbs.  Mr. 
»s«A«»»  Ms.  Oakab.  Mr.  Stabk.  Mr.  Mobbi- 


SOH    of    Connecticut,    Mr.    HAWKnrs.    Mr. 
KOSTMATBB.      Mr.      BuBCHiiBB,      and      Mr. 

COBLHO. 

H.R.  1202:  Mr.  Stallhios. 

H.R.  1242:  Mr.  Fawxix,  Mr.  Lamcastbb. 
and  Mr.  Lbwis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  1353:  Mr.  ScRuuB,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  La- 
ooMABSixo,  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Fawkll,  Mr. 
McCoixm.  Mr.  Mablbnbb,  Mr.  HuwrBB.  Mr. 
WoBB.  Mr.  NrxLSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  DbLat, 
Mrs.  Btboh,  and  Mrs.  Bbrtut. 

H.R.  1572:  Mrs.  Collins. 

HJl.  1658:  Mr.  FAUirrBOT,  Mr.  Koltbb. 
and  Mr.  Rahobl. 

H.R.  1701:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Obst,  and  Ms.  Kattuii. 

HJt.  1739:  Mr.  Robbxts  and  Mr.  Abcrbb. 

HJl.  1734:  Mr.  Kildbb.  Mr.  Mmxta,  and 
Mr.  DB  Luoo. 

H.R.  1742:  Mrs.  Bkhtlet. 

HJl.  1769:  Mr.  db  Logo,  Mr.  Hotbr.  Mr. 
Cbockbtt.  and  Mr.  Garcia. 

HJl.  1782:  Mr.  KASTKmcBiBR. 

HJl.  3091:  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mrs.  Mor- 
BLLA.  Mr.  Pabris.  and  Mr.  Pickett. 

H.R.  2134:  Mr.  Obbbstax,  Mr.  Pursbll, 
Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  TAUZiif.  and  Mr.  Volkmbx. 

H.R.  2251:  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Guckmah.  Mr. 
JoitTX.  Mr.  Barmard.  Mr.  CHBnr.  and  Mr. 

lilORTTOOT. 

HJl.  2304:  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Nbal,  and  Mr. 
Abmbt. 

H.R.  2318:  Mr.  Ouhdebsoh. 

HJl.  2469:  Mr.  Lagomarsimo. 

H.R.  2476:  Mr.  Gbjdbnsom.  Mr.  Broom- 
FiBLD.  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  McC^loskey.  Mr. 
WiSB,  Mr.  Fbank.  Mr.  Lagomarsiho,  Mr. 
Bustamamtb,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  DeWihb.  Mrs. 
BoxBB.  Mr.  Fbiohaii.  Mr.  Mabtihbe,  and  Mr. 
Stabk. 

H.R.  2482:  Mr.  Oomzalbz,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Komrru,  Mr.  Laoomabsiho,  Mr. 
Rob,  and  Mr.  Bates. 

HJl.  2514:  Mr.  Spratt  and  Mr.  Taixor. 

H.R.  2584:  Mr.  LAirros  and  Mr.  Solabz. 

H.J.  Res.  17:  Mr.  Flipfo.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr. 
FAUirntoT,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Bbbman,  Mr. 
Rob,  Ms.  Slauohtbb  of  New  York.  Mr.  Sabo. 
Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah.  Mr.  Tor- 
BICELLI,  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Pefper.  Mr.  Sisi- 
SKY.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr. 
DE  Luoo.  Mr.  Wolfe.  Mr.  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  CoTNX.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
Mr.  Oabcia,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Atkins.  Mr.  Nibl- 
SOR  of  Utah,  Mr.  Mack.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
AsFiN,  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr.  Biaggi. 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Der- 
BicK,  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Lojan. 
Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Webkr.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr. 
Poolixtta,  Mr.  Vandbr  Jagt,  Mr.  Writtkn, 
Mr.  LuNGRXN,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bonbb  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Wortlbt.  Mr. 
Lbrman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Fasckll,  Mr.  C^baig,  Mr.  Obart,  Mr. 
Bbooks,  and  Mr.  Shumway. 

H.J.  Res.  52:  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Miller  of 
California.  Mr.  Moorhbao.  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Stumf.  Mr.  Taukb,  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.  Bbbman,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Anderson,  tSx. 
DuRsiN,  Mr.  ToBRES,  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Trax- 
T»».  Mr.  Hkrteu  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Schbubx, 
Mr.  LaFalcb.  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Packabo.  Mr. 


Kolter,  I^.  Kanjorbki,  Mr.  Wau»bx,  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  Wolfe.  Mr.  McDadb,  Mr. 
McHugh,  Mr.  SiaiSKT,  Mr.  Dyson,  and  Mr. 
Wisr 

H.J.  Res.  55:  Mr.  Walobxn.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Koltbb. 
Mrs.  BoxxB,  Mr.  Lungrxn,  Mr.  Bubchnbb, 
Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Akaka.  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

H J.  Res.  98:  BCr.  Davis  of  Michigan. 

H.J.  Res.  134:  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Gundbb- 
SON.  Mr.  DB  Lugo.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Anthony, 
Mr.  Bbbman,  Mr.  Ballbnger.  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Fawkll.  ISx.  Durbin, 
Kfr.  Foolibtta,  Mr.  Hatchbb,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  Sfratt,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr. 
Pickle,  Mrs.  Ixoyd.  Mr.  Kanjobski,  Mr. 
JoNTZ.  Mrs.  Mobblla,  and  Mr.  Kastxrmxixr. 

H.J.  Res.  152:  Mr.  Udall  and  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.J.  Res.  302:  Mr.  Ackbrman.  tii.  An- 
drews, Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Dtson.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Flakk,  Mr.  Obay  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Gbay  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Huohbs.  Mr.  Klbczka, 
Mr.  I^wis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
LuKXN,  Mr.  Minxta,  Mr.  Mra7»k.  Mr.  Nbal. 
Ii^.  Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Russo. 
ISi.  Saxton,  Mrs.  Schxobbbr,  Mr.  Skaogs, 
Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Volkmxb,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Wolfe.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  FOBO  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Huntkr,  Mr.  Upton,  Mr.  Wortlby,  Mr. 
LowBY  of  Washington,  Mr.  Bbbman,  Mrs. 
Mobblla.  and  Mr.  E^dwaros  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  303:  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Batxman. 
Mr.  Hatchxr.  Mr.  Rob.  Iils.  Oakab.  Mr. 
Denny  Smtth,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Coblho,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California,  and  Mr.  Moakley. 

H.  Con.  Res.  21:  Mr.  Moakley. 

H.  Con.  Res.  07:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  de  Lugo, 
Mr.  Caroin,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Ut&h.  Mr. 
WoRTLXY.  Mr.  Hertbl,  and  Mr.  Gunderson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  129:  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr. 
Barton  of  Texss,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley,  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Pbtbi,  and  Mr.  Milleb 
of  Ohio. 

H.  Res.  110:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  McEwbn.  and 
Mr.  Dymally. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

44.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  aty 
Council.  Coconut  Oeek.  FL.  relative  to  the 
disparity  In  benefit  levels  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

45.  Also.  Petition  of  the  Alabama  League 
of  MunicipaUties,  Montgomery,  AL.  relative 
to  an  appropriate  legislative  response  to 
acid  rain;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Sci- 
ence, Space,  and  Technology  and  EInergy 
and  Commerce. 


AMENDMKN'l'S 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXni,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 


HJl.  1777 
By  Mrs.  KENNELLY: 
—Page  70.  after  line  16.  add  the  followlnr 

TITLE  Vn— NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  FOR- 
EIGN GOVERNMENTS  ON  THE  DISCI- 
PLINE OF  DEFENSE  AND  COMMER- 
CIAL OFFSETS 

SBC  TSl.  NEGOnATIONS  CONCEBNINC  THB  UMTA- 
■nON  OP  DEFENSE  AND  COMMKMML 
OPPSET8. 

(a)  Negotiations.— The  President  is  di- 
rected to  enter  Into  bilateral  or  multilateral 
negotiations  with  appromlate  foreign  gov- 
emmente  which  supply  offsets  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disciplining  direct  and  indirect  off- 
sets as  a  condition  for  the  sale  of  axnmer- 
dal  and  defense-related  goods  and  servioes. 

(b)  Conduct  of  Nbootiatiohb.— In  the 
conduct  of  such  negotiations  the  Presidoit 
shall  utilize  the  services  of  the  United 
SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtlve,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

SEC  TSL  DEFINmONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "direct  offsets"  means  con- 
tractual arrangements  which  involve  goods 
and  services  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
sales  agreement,  including  ooproductlon.  li- 
censed production,  subcontractor  produc- 
tion, overseas  Investment,  and  technology 
transfer:  and 

(2)  the  term  "indirect  offseta"  means  con- 
tractual arrangements  which  Involve  goods 
and  services  unrelated  to  the  exports  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  sales  agreement,  in- 
cluding foreign  investment,  technology 
transfer,  and  countertrade. 

By  Mr.  PETRI: 
—Strike  all  of  section  130,  relating  to  an  of- 
ficial residence  for  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
(and  redesignate  the  subsequent  sections  ac- 
cordingly.)        

By  Mr.  SHUMWAY: 
—After  section  191,  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

SBC  IM.  FAILURE  OF  UNfRD  NATIONS  TO  PLACB 

CUBA  ON  rrs  human  rights  agenda. 

(a)  FiNDiNcs.— The  0>ngress  finds  that 
the  United  Nations  and  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  (Commission  have  acted  se- 
lectively In  addressing  fundamental  human 
rights  violations  in  various  countries. 

(b)  Cuba.— The  Congress  disapproves  of 
the  failure  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  and  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission  to  place  Cuba  on  Its 
human  rights  agenda  despite  overwhelming 
evidence  of  the  continuing  disregard  and 
systematic  abuse  of  the  most  fundamental 
rights  by  the  Government  of  Cuba. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
—Page  19,  after  line  2,  insert  the  foQowliir 

"(d)  Annual  Report.— Not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 1  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  dis- 
cussing the  ImplemenUtion  of  this  section 
during  the  previous  year." 

Page  19,  line  3,  strike  out  "(d)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  ajn.  and  wai 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Hakbt  Rsis.  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Nevada. 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halveraon.  DJ>..  offered  the  fol- 
lowlnc  iirayer 

Let  ui  pray. 

Bleu  the  Lord,  O  my  tout  and  aU 
tfuU  ii  wUhin  me,  bleu  Hia  holy  name. 

Bleu  the  Lord,  O  my  Htvl.  and  forget 
not  aU  HU  benefUa: 

Who  forffiveth  aU  thine  iniQUitie*; 
vho  healeth  aU  thu  diuaee*: 

Who  ndeemeth  thv  life  from  dutruc- 
Hon:  toho  crowneth  thee  with  loving 
klndneu  and  tender  mercies: 

Who  $ati*fieth  thy  mouth  with  good 
thing*:  to  that  thy  youth  ie  renewed 
Uke  the  eagle's. 

The  Lord  executeth  righteousneu 
and  judgment  for  aU  that  are  op- 
nrcipfirf. 

He  made  known  His  loays  unto 
Motes,  His  acts  unto  the  children  of 
IsraeL 

The  Lord  is  merciful  and  gracious, 
slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in  mercy. 

He  wiU  not  always  chide:  neither 
will  He  keep  His  anger  forever. 

He  hath  not  dealt  with  us  after  our 
sins;  nor  rewarded  us  according  to  our 
inUtuities. 

For  as  the  heaven  is  high  above  the 
Earth,  so  great  is  His  mercy  toward 
them  that  fear  Him-Psahaa  103:1-11. 

Amen. 


THS  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  aak 
unanlmoui  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  prooeedlncs  be  approved  to  date. 

The  ACTINO  PRB8IDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACnNG 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Smnns). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter 

PKHZOBirr  piio  TtatroKK, 
Wathington,  DC.  June  9,  1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provWons  of  rule  I,  section  3. 
of  the  Standlns  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Hakxt  Rns. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada,  to  per- 
form the  duUea  of  the  Chair. 

JoHii  C.  Smmis. 
Pretidentpro  tempore. 

Mr.  REID  thereupon  assumed  the 
Chair  ss  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITT  LEADER 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


CLEAN  COAL  TECHNOLOGY 
ADVANCES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day'i  Wuhlngton  Poet  carried  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Clean  Air.  Coal  and 
Pepco."  TWs  editorial  praised  Poto- 
mac Electric  Power  Co.,  Washington. 
DC's  local  utility,  for  lU  newly  an- 
nounced plans  to  build  an  Intei^ted 
coal  gasification  combined  cycle  facili- 
ty. This  technology,  otherwise  known 
as  lOCC,  has  a  number  of  advantages 
over  conventional  coal-fired  power- 
plants. 

Its  environmental  performance  is 
quite  impressive:  Whereas  convention- 
al scrubbers  can  remove  90  percent  of 
the  sulfur  dioxide  emitted  from  coal 
burning.  lOCC  achieves  9«  percent  re- 
movaL  Whereas  conventional  scrub- 
bers produce  a  solid  waste  disposal 
problem.  lOCC  produces  elemental 
sulfur  that  can  be  easily  sold  or  stored. 
IGCC  produces  only  one-third  as 
much  nitrogen  oxides  as  conventional 
coal  burning.  IGCC  also  does  a  much 
better  Job  of  reducing  the  fine  parti- 
cles of  ash  that  pose  the  greatest 
health  risk  from  conventional  coal 
burning. 

IGCC  is  also  more  efficient  than 
modem  coal  plants  with  conventional 
pollution  controls.  This  higher  effi- 
ciency means  that  we  can  use  less  coal 
to  produce  more  energy.  It  also  means 
that  IGCC  wUl  produce  less  carbon  di- 
oxide than  conventional  coal  plants. 
Carbon  dioxide  Is  a  "greenhouse  gas" 
that  contributes  to  global  warming. 

The  Post  rightly  concludes  that  this 
is,  and  I  quote: 

An  Innovation  that  deserves  attention  In  a 
country  that's  having  trouble  reconciling  lU 
requirements  for  electric  power  with  its  in- 
creaalng  determination  to  protect  the  qual- 
ity of  iU  air. 

But  innovative  clean  coal  technol- 
ogies deserve  more  than  our  attention, 
they  deserve  our  support. 

A  critical  factor  In  Pepco's  recent  de- 
cision was  the  performance  of  the 
cool-water  IGCC  plant  In  California. 
There,  the  Federal  Government,  in 
partnership  with  the  Electric  Power 
Research  Institute.  Southern  Califor- 
nia Edison,  and  others,  shared  the 
risks  and  the  costs  of  this  first-of-a- 
kind  facility.  After  3  years  of  success- 
ful operation  of  the  cool-water  plant. 


sufficient  technical  data  and  operating 
experience  have  been  developed  to 
help  pave  the  way  for  future  commer- 
cial application. 

Beginning  in  1994  Pepco  will  build 
its  plant  In  stages.  In  the  first  stage, 
turbines  will  be  Installed  and  will  run 
on  natural  gas  and  oil.  In  the  second 
stage  steam  generators  wlU  be  added, 
creating  an  efficient  "combined  cycle." 
Finally,  sometime  around  the  turn  of 
the  century,  equipment  will  be  added 
to  gasify  coal  to  run  the  entire  system. 

This  incremental  approach  takes 
into  account  the  risks  and  costs  to 
Pepco  of  using  a  new  technology.  But 
the  pace  of  deployment  of  this  tech- 
nology could  be  quickened.  Congress 
could  decide  to  provide  Federal  cost 
sharing  In  order  to  reap  the  national 
energy  and  environmental  benefits  of 
accelerating  the  use  of  Innovative  coal 
power  technologies.  Pepco  has  demon- 
strated that  utilities,  on  their  own.  will 
eventually  solve  our  energy  and  envi- 
ronmental problems  for  us.  But  envi- 
ronmentalists and  others  believe  that 
the  private  sector  solution  will  not 
come  quickly  enough. 

That  Is  why  I  have  Introduced  S. 
879,  the  Clean  Coal  Technology  De- 
ployment Act,  and  why  I  am  working 
with  the  other  13  co8(>onsors  for  Its 
passage  this  Congress.  In  the  acid  rain 
debate,  S.  879  represents  a  middle 
ground  between  those  who  would  wait 
for  the  natural  attrition  in  the  electric 
power  industry  to  take  its  course  and 
those  who  want  to  impose  drastic, 
costly,  disruptive  controls  on  existing 
powerplants.  Through  a  combination 
of  regulatory  incentives  and  Federal 
cost  sharing,  S.  879  would  result  in 
widespread  accelerated  deployment  of 
a  whole  host  of  Innovative  methods  of 
using  coal  cleanly. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  recent  events 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  have  once  again 
raised  Important  questions  regarding 
the  Inextricable  relationship  between 
this  Nation's  energy  security  and  our 
national  security.  Once  again,  we  are 
reminded  that  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  for  our  energy  supply  puts  our 
economy  at  the  mercy  of  unfriendly 
regimes.  The  absence  of  a  national 
strategy  to  ensure  the  availability  of 
sufficient  supplies  of  domestic  fuels 
threatens  our  future. 

Mr.  President,  coal  is  our  most  abun- 
dant energy  resource.  Finding  ways 
that  aUow  us  to  maximize  its  use  as  an 
energy  source  should  be  the  center- 
piece of  our  national  energy  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  June 
8,  1987.  Washington  Post  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoRi). 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

Clcam  An.  Coal  akb  Pipco 

Because  the  United  SUtes  has  gigantic  re- 
■erves  of  coal,  it  has  an  urgent  national  In- 
terest In  finding  ways  to  use  It  without  poi- 
soning the  atmosphere.  The  demand  for 
electricity  is  rising,  and  the  country  has 
backed  uneasily  away  from  nuclear  energy 
to  generate  it.  Conventional  coal-fired 
power  plants  ptimp  enormous  volumes  of 
pollution  into  the  air.  But  there's  an  alter- 
native. Pepco  has  announced  that  It  Is  going 
to  begin  using  a  better  technology— the  first 
utility  In  the  country  to  commit  Itself  to  a 
process  that  turns  coal  into  gas  to  run  its 
turbines. 

The  newer  coal-bumlng  plants  run  the 
smoke  through  scrubbers  that  eliminate 
about  IN)  percent  of  the  pollutants.  But  the 
remaining  10  percent  Includes  a  number  of 
dangerous  ingredients.  Unlike  burning,  the 
chemical  process  of  turning  coal  Into  gas  is 
essentially  a  closed  system  and  eliminates 
the  fine  particles  of  ash  that  are  the  great- 
est health  hazard  in  coal  smoke.  Rather 
than  lofting  it  into  the  atmosphere,  gasifica- 
tion takes  the  sulfur  out  of  coal  in  solid 
form— and  pure  enough  that  Pepco  will  be 
able  to  sell  It  commercially.  Nitrogen  oxides 
are  another  component  of  acid  rain,  and 
gasification  produces  one-third  as  much  ni- 
trogen as  burning  coal. 

Pepco  plans  to  install  this  equipment  on 
the  site  of  Its  present  plant  in  Diclcerson, 
Md..  beginning  around  1994.  At  first  the  tur- 
bines will  run  on  natural  gas  or  oil.  Then 
Pepco  will  step  up  power  by  using  the  tur- 
bines' hot  exhaust  to  malce  steam,  and 
adding  steam  generators.  Finally,  sometime 
around  the  turn  of  the  century— the  timing 
depends  on  the  need  for  electricity  in  this 
area— it  will  introduce  the  equipment  that 
turns  coal  Into  the  gas  that  will  fuel  the 
whole  system. 

Technology  doesn't  always  move  quite  as 
quickly  as  you'd  like.  The  actual  introduc- 
tion of  gasification  Is  still  at  least  a  dozen 
years  off.  But  It's  not  an  experimental  proc- 
ess. A  pilot  plant  sponsored  by,  among 
others,  the  Electric  Power  Research  Insti- 
tute has  been  in  very  successful  operation  in 
Southern  California  for  three  years.  The 
utilities  wanted  to  see  it  up  and  running, 
over  an  extended  period,  before  any  of  them 
was  prepared  to  commit  itself  to  the  idea. 
But  now  Pepco  has  decided  to  go  forward 
with  it— an  Innovation  that  deserves  atten- 
tion in  a  country  that's  having  trouble  rec- 
onciling its  requirements  for  electric  power 
with  Its  increasing  determination  to  protect 
the  quality  of  its  air. 


great  impact  on  the  Senate's  eventual 
organization  and  structure. 

Delegates  from  the  smaller  States 
generally  favored  the  arrangement 
then  prevailing  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  States  in  that  body's 
single-chambered  Congress  each  had  a 
single  vote.  This  system,  guaranteed 
that  small  States  would  have  an  equal 
voice  with  such  large  States  as  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  issue,  dele- 
gates from  the  larger  States  sought  a 
system  of  congressional  representation 
that  would  be  based  either  on  State 
population  or  wealth,  as  outlined  in 
the  working  draft  of  the  Constitution 
known  as  the  Virginia  plan.  This  fim- 
damental  question  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  difficult  that  the  framers 
had  to  face. 

Several  small  State  delegates  offered 
proposals  to  reduce  the  "crushing  in- 
equity" they  foresaw  In  a  proportional 
plan.  New  Jersey's  David  Brearley  sug- 
gested that— 

A  map  of  the  United  States  be  spread  out. 
that  all  the  existing  boundaries  be  erased, 
and  that  a  new  partition  of  the  whole  t>e 
made  in  13  equal  parts. 

Against  assertions  that  small  States 
would  never  agree  to  proportional  rep- 
resentation, Pennsylvania's  James 
Wilson  ominously  brought  the  June  9 
proceedings  to  a  close  by  declaring: 

If  no  State  will  part  with  any  of  its  sover- 
eignty, it  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  a  national  gov- 
ernment. 

Two  days  later  Roger  Sherman  of 
Connecticut  would  offer  a  proposal 
from  which  the  Convention  ultimately 
fashioned  a  solution.  He  moved  that 
each  State  be  represented  In  the 
House  In  proportion  to  Its  free  popula- 
tion, and  in  the  Senate  on  an  equal 
basis,  with  each  Stete  having— Just 
one  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 


•  This  "bullet"  tymbd  idcntific*  statemena  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  tlie  Member  on  the  floor. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

jmiS  •.  1TS7:  CQUAL  OK  PKOPORTIOHAL 

UPKBSKirrATioit  n  thx  sehats 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  200  years 
ago  today,  on  June  9,  1787,  the  fram- 
ers of  the  Constitution  turned  to  the 
difficult  Issue  of  how  the  States  were 
to  be  represented  In  Congress.  The 
outcome  of  that  debate  was  to  have  a 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  12  noon  with  Senators  permit- 
ted to  speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


WHY  FED  CHAIRMAN  ALAN 
GREENSPAN  MAY  NOT  BE  IN- 
DEPENDENT OP  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
overlooked  in  the  excitement  of  the 
departtire  of  Chairman  Paul  Volcker 
and  the  M>Pointment  of  Alan  Green- 
span as  the  Volcker  successor  is  what 


has  now  happened  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve as  a  whole.  In  the  last  3  years, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  been 
completely  changed.  And  I  mean  com- 
pletely. Here  is  a  Board  that  the  Con- 
gress created  as  a  tower  of  independ- 
ence, especially  of  the  President.  But 
how  can  the  Federal  Reserve  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  President  when  it  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President?  Congress 
answered  this  problem  by  providing 
that  Presidential  appointees  would 
serve  for  14  years.  That  way  the  Con- 
gress seemed  to  guarantee  that  no 
President  would  be  able  to  i4>point  a 
majority  of  the  Board  in  one  tenn. 
Even  In  two  terms  a  President  could 
barely  appoint  a  majority.  But  here  we 
have  a  President  who  has  iu>pointed 
every  member  of  the  Board  in  barely  3 
years.  Illnesses  and  premature  resigna- 
tions have  made  that  possible.  Think 
of  it.  With  the  departure  of  Chairman 
Volcker.  the  senior  member  of  the 
seven-member  Federal  Reserve  Board 
today  is  Martha  Seeger,  who  was  ap- 
pointed less  than  3  years  ago  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  In  1986.  President 
Reagan  appointed  a  second,  third,  and 
fourth  member  of  this  Board.  A  few 
days  ago  a  fifth  Reagan  appointee  to 
the  Board  took  office.  There  Is  a  sixth 
seat  that  is  vacant  which  President 
Reagan  can  fill  at  any  time.  And,  of 
course,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
now  appointed  Alan  Greenspan  as  the 
Chairman  and  seventh  member.  So 
the  staggered  14-year  terms  that  had 
seemed  to  guarantee  the  Independence 
of  this  economic  powerhouse  obviously 
do  not  serve  that  purpose  today. 

Why  hasn't  the  financial  press 
shown  any  significant  concern  over 
this  capture  of  the  Board  by  the  ad- 
ministration? Reason:  the  press  has 
always  been  fascinated  by  a  single 
member  of  the  Board— the  Chairman. 
The  Chairman  is  the  spokesman.  He  is 
the  leader.  He  controls  much  of  the 
staff.  But  he  has  only  a  single  vote. 
And  Chairmen  in  the  past— even  Paul 
Volcker— have  occasionally  been  de- 
feated by  their  Board.  With  an  experi- 
enced, established,  veteran  Chairman 
like  Volcker  or  William  McChesney 
Martin  or  Arthur  Bums  these  six 
other  votes  can  represent  a  problem, 
but  since  other  Board  members  have 
almost  always  in  the  past  come  from 
appointees  of  different  Presidents,  an 
entrenched,  senior  Chairman  can  gen- 
erally bring  a  majority  of  his  Board 
along  with  him. 

But  now  we  will  have  a  different  sit- 
uation. We  will  have  a  seven-member 
Federal  Reserve  Board  with  the  Chair- 
man facing  six  members  all  senior  to 
him.  all  appointed  by  the  same  Presi- 
dent, and  all  probably  feeling  consider- 
ably more  gratitude  and  support  for 
the  President  than  they  do  for  their 
new,  more  junior  Chairman.  The  ques- 
tion is,  if  Chairman  Greenspan  decides 
to  take  on  the  White  House  and  move 
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In  with  a  touch,  no-nonaenae.  antl-ln- 
flatlon  proffram  In  the  face  of  a 
Reacaii  administration  that  wanta 
•aay  money  to  push  alone  an  ezpand- 
Inc  eoonomy  In  the  critical  election 
jr«ar— IMA— who  would  you  bet  <m? 
The  administration  or  Chairman 
OnoMpan?  Here  Is  one  Senator  who 
would  bet  that  the  easy  solution  for 
Chairman  Oreenspan  under  those  dr- 
cumstanoes  Is  to  go  al<»i«  with  the 
rtsskkint  who  appointed  the  other  six 
members  and  in  doinc  so  go  along  with 
the  President  who  appointed  the 
Chairman  himself.  That  Is  especially 
true  when  to  follow  that  course  would 
be  most  likely  to  coincide  with  the 
view  of  his  old  friends  and  associates 
and  cllenU  on  Wall  Street,  as  well  as 
the  principles  of  his  favorite  guru— 
AynRand. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  Independence  of  the  President 
was  based  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
constitutional  independence  our 
Fountttng  Fathers  conferred  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  authors  of  the 
Fedoal  Reserve  Act  calculated  that  a 
14-year  term  <m  the  Board  was  not 
that  much  different  from  the  lifetime 
appointment  of  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices. In  order  to  understand  what  a 
difference  has  come  about  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  because  every 
member  will  have  been  appointed 
within  the  past  3  years,  assume  that 
every  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
had  been  appointed  since  July  1984. 
What  a  profound  effect  that  would 
have  had  on  our  political  and  econom- 
ic Institutions.  We  would  today  be 
facing  a  kind  of  Reagan-Meeae  world 
of  legal  Justice.  With  the  total.  In  fact, 
unanimous  domination  of  Reagan  ap- 
pointees of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
we  could  face  a  similar  revolution  in 
such  vital  areas  of  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic life  as  monetary  policy,  bank 
regulatory  policy,  and  the  policies  of 
this  Nation  as  the  economic  leader  of 
the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons,  this 
Senator  has  concluded  that  Chairman 
Oreenipan  would  probably  not  be  able 
to  tiMprt"*  an  effective  antl-lnflatlon 
program  If  one  Is  necessary  in  1988. 
The  prime  political  priority  of  the 
Reagan  administration  in  1988  will  be 
winning  the  November  Presidential 
and  congressional  elections.  That  vic- 
tory would  be  greatly  assisted  by 
steady  and  strong  economic  growth  in 
1988.  That  growth  will  rely  heavily  on 
an  expansive  Federal  Reserve  Board 
monetary  policy.  The  Fed  as  alwajrs. 
will  have  the  prime  role  in  determin- 
ing the  level  of  Interest  rates  and  the 
prospects  for  the  American  economy 
next  year. 

As  the  new  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  Alan  Oreenspan  wUl 
owe  his  appointment  to  President 
Reagan.  He  will  owe  the  country  a  re- 
sponsible, nonlnflatlonary  monetary 
policy.  Like  his  predecessors.  Chair- 


man Oreenspan  may  be  determined  to 
keep  inflation  under  control  even  if 
that  action  precipitates  a  recession 
and  costs  the  Republican  Party  the 
1988  election. 

But  Oreenspan  has  only  one  vote  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  other 
Federal  Reserve  Oovemors.  all  of 
whom  have  been  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  since  Jtdy  1984.  will  have 
five— one  of  the  seats  is  vacant.  On  the 
Federal  Reserve's  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee, which  determines  open  market 
policy  that  constitutes  the  heart  of 
monetary  policy,  Oreenspan  will  have 
only  1  vote  out  of  11. 

A  Volcker,  or  a  Bxims.  or  a  William 
McChesney  Martin  would  have  had 
great  difficulty  bringing  his  colleagues 
with  him  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
the  administration  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. A  newly  appointed  Oreen- 
span will  face  a  much  more  difficult 
problem. 

There  is  no  office  in  our  Oovem- 
ment  which  has  been  as  overrated  as  a 
seat  of  power  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve.  Over  the  last  36 
years.  Chairmen  have  exercised  great 
power,  not  because  of  any  inherent 
strength  in  the  office  but  because  of 
their  unusual  ability,  personal  force, 
and  reputations  built  up  over  the 
years.  They  have,  above  aU.  been  able 
to  deal  with  fellow  Oovemors  on  the 
Board  who  were  appointed  by  a  varie- 
ty of  Presidents  over  periods  ranging 
up  to  14  years. 

Chairman  Oreenspan  will  be  the 
first  chairman  in  more  than  a  genera- 
tion to  have  to  deal  with  a  Board  en- 
tirely appointed  by  one  President  and 
institute  his  policies  on  the  verge  of  a 
national  Presidential  and  congression- 
al campaign.  He  will  take  over  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  year  of  recovery,  a 
time  when  most  recoveries  are  fading 
and  recession  are  approaching.  He  will 
have  to  cope  with  a  fiscal  policy  which 
is  increasingly  less  expansive.  He  will 
inherit  a  monetary  policy  which  for 
the  preceding  18  months  had  been  ex- 
traordinary easy  and  permissive. 

If  inflation  becomes  a  growing 
threat  in  1988,  will  Chairman  Oreen- 
span be  able  to  persuade  his  six  col- 
leagues—all appointed  by  an  adminis- 
tration which  is  fighting  for  the  life  of 
the  Republican  Party  to  jam  on  the 
monetary  brakes?  Don't  bet  on  it. 


WISCONSIN  STUDENT  WINS 
PRIZE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Recently  a  high 
school  student  in  Sheldon.  WI  won  the 
"Land  of  Freedom"  essay  contest 
sponsored  by  Friends  of  Free  China. 
Michelle  Sarbaugh  will  receive  $250 
toward  a  university  scholarship. 

Friends  of  Free  China  is  a  biparti- 
san, nonpolitical,  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  the  preservation  of 
freedom  and  understanding  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and 


the  people  on  Taiwan.  The  rules  of 
the  contest  specify  only  that  the  con- 
testant prepare  and  write  a  1.000  to 
1,500  word  essay  on  the  topic  "How 
Freedom  Affects  Progress"  and  relate 
it  in  some  fashion  to  the  people  on 
Taiwan. 

Michelle's  essay  provides  an  interest- 
ing contract  between  living  conditions 
In  the  U.S.S.R.  and  on  Taiwan.  The 
economic  comparisons  also  point  out 
distinctions  in  the  two  cultures. 

Bir.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Michelle  Sarbaugh's  essay  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord.  Wisconsin  is 
proud  of  her. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rscoao.  as  follows: 

ESSAT 

Dr.  Phillip  Chen,  director  of  Asia  and 
World  Institute,  made  the  following  remark 
during  a  speech  July  8.  19M,  "It  hu  been 
proved  that  free  trade  produces  more  jotw. 
results  In  a  more  productive  use  of  national 
resources,  stimulates  rapid  Innovation  and 
leads  to  a  higher  standard  of  living." 

Our  first  example  of  freedom  affecting 
progress  Is  In  the  area  of  religion.  Most 
people  In  Taiwan  today  are  Buddhists  or 
Taolsts.  They  have  freedom  to  worship 
freely  in  their  temples.  Whereas,  in  Russia 
the  Communists  do  all  they  can  to  discour- 
sge  religion  through  propaganda  and  educa- 
tion. However,  many  Russians  worship  in 
secret  in  the  underground  church.  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  atheism  shadows  every  citi- 
zen's life:  Christians,  and  especially  their 
children,  are  deluged  with  atheistic  propa- 
ganda but  forbidden  to  proclaim  their 
Christian  faith  freely.  A  restricted  number 
of  churches  registered  by  the  government 
are  the  only  legally  sanctioned  refuge  In  a 
sea  of  atheism,  and  KOB  Informers  often 
Intrude  even  Into  the  sanctuaries.  For  their 
faith,  some  Soviet  Christians  pay  the  price 
of  imprisonment.  An  estimated  60  million 
people,  half  of  whom  may  have  been  Chris- 
tians perished  in  Soviet  prisons  and  labor 
camps  from  1017  to  1953. 

Secondly,  the  progress  In  their  way  of  life 
is  affected  by  freedom  in  each  country. 
About  a  third  of  the  people  of  Taiwan  farm 
the  land.  Farms  average  only  2  or  3  acres  in 
size,  but  they  live  well  by  Asian  standarda 
Many  farmers  can  afford  bicycles,  motorcy- 
cles, refrigerators,  radios,  and  television 
sets.  The  farm  houses  are  made  of  brica. 
with  tile  roofs  and  central  courtyards  of 
packed  earth  or  cement.  Most  people  live  on 
the  coastal  plain  of  Taiwan.  In  Russia,  how- 
ever, behind  the  economic  figures  lies  a 
grim  reality  for  longsuffering  Soviet  con- 
sumers. Soviet  Industry  cannot  provide  their 
citizens  with  reliable  supplies  of  ordinary 
goods  from  chewing  gum  to  fashionable 
dresses.  A  $59.00  Sony  Wallunan.  unheard 
of  In  Soviet  stores,  sells  for  >620  on  the 
black  market  in  Moscow.  PracticaUy  any 
service  worth  having  can  be  gotten  only  on 
the  black  market.  With  few  consumer  goods 
to  buy.  Soviet  citizens  save  a  huge  protor- 
tlon  of  their  meager  eamlnga  A  worker  at  a 
shoe  factory  in  Moscow  once  said,  "The 
state  gives  me  almost  everything  I  need  free 
or  cheaply,  and  most  everything  else  I  want 
Isn't  In  the  store."  Another  popular  Soviet 
Joke  Is.  "We've  got  the  perfect  economy.  We 
pretend  to  work  and  they  pretend  to  pay 
us." 


Another  example  of  freedom  affecting 
progress  Is  in  the  area  of  education.  In  1985 
Taiwan  had  3,486  elementary.  675  jr.  high. 
176  senior  high,  211  vocational  schools  and 
106  colleges.  In  respect  to  higher  education. 
there  are  1.689  college  students  In  the  Re- 
public of  China  for  every  100,000  people, 
which  Is  a  higher  rate  than  in  either  Britain 
or  Prance.  All  schools  In  Russia  are  state 
controlled.  There  are  no  private  schools  In 
Russia  today.  Children  are  all  expected  to 
Join  a  club  called  the  Young  Pioneers.  They 
have  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  and  wear 
a  red  scarf.  If  the  child  refuses  to  belong,  he 
is  banned  from  some  sports  and  is  not  al- 
lowed to  go  to  any  university.  In  Russia 
there  is  no  morning  assembly  in  school  and 
prayers  are  never  said  because  religious  In- 
struction Is  banned.  Instead,  Soviet  children 
have  to  learn  about  the  October  Revolution 
and  about  Communism.  The  teachers  have 
been  carefully  trained  to  encourage  their 
pupils  to  believe  In  Communism.  In  every 
major  dty  in  Russia  there  Is  a  university.  In 
1979  Russia  had  about  800  specialized  insti- 
tutes and  about  40  universities.  From  85  to 
90%  of  the  studenU  attend  specialized  insti- 
tutes. whUe  the  rest  go  to  universities. 

In  the  area  of  trade,  progress  Is  also  great- 
ly affected  by  freedom.  Taiwan  has  pur- 
chased more  than  17  million  tons  of  Ameri- 
can grain  in  the  last  five  years.  Taiwan's  2- 
way  trade  totaled  UJ3.  $23.84  billion  in  the 
first  5  months  of  1986.  representing  a  13.3% 
Increase  over  the  same  period  In  1985.  Prod- 
ucU  from  the  Republic  of  China  are  being 
exported  to  the  United  SUtes.  France, 
Spain,  Hong  Kong  and  other  places  that 
will  earn  them  millions  of  dollars.  CkxxlB 
from  abroad  are  available  everywhere  in 
Taiwan  today  ss  well  as  local  products.  In 
Russia  today  It  Is  unlawful  for  anyone  to 
own  a  factory  and  employ  workers  for 
making  goods,  as  everything  belongs  to  the 
State.  Their  chief  exports  are  crude  oil,  nat- 
ural gas,  machinery  and  steel,  while  their 
chief  Imports  are  machinery,  grain,  and  con- 
sumer goods.  Factories  in  remote  parts  of 
Siberia  have  gone  on  producing  old-fash- 
ioned goods  which  customers  no  longer 
want.  Consumer  goods  are  In  short  supply 
and  out  of  style.  Industrial  methods  and 
machinery  are  way  out-of-date.  Farming 
methods  are  poor  and  huge  amounts  of  food 
must  be  Imported.  While  sophisticated  mis- 
siles are  turned  out  by  factories,  Soviet  in- 
dustry cannot  make  reliable  ballpoint  pens, 
electric  shavers,  or  disk  drives  for  comput- 
ers. More  than  one-half  of  Soviet  plants  and 
equipment  date  back  to  Stalin's  rapid  indus- 
trialisation during  the  I930'8  and  even  in 
modem  plants,  automation  remains  a  rarity. 

In  1986  there  were  1.411,523  autos  in 
Taiwan.  The  number  of  cars  on  Taiwan  Is 
increasing  15%  every  year.  Highways  In 
Taiwan  can  now  reach  any  remote  area  in 
the  Republic  of  China  and  buses  can  serve 
these  areas  frequently.  Today,  there  are 
19,800  kilometers  of  highways  and  almost 
83%  are  wide  and  well  suriaced.  On  the 
other  hand.  In  Russia  railways  are  the  most 
Important  means  of  travel  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  new  ones  are  being  built— because  cars 
are  still  a  luxury.  The  entire  Soviet  railway 
is  owned  by  the  State.  They  also  use  tMats, 
and  for  long  stretches  they  are  the  only 
trade  route  through  the  lonely  Siberian 
taiga  and  tundra,  where  there  are  no  rail- 
ways or  roads.  The  USSR  lacks  good  roads 
except  for  a  few  motor-roads  near  the  cap- 
ital. In  the  winter  much  of  Russia  is  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  snowdrifts  and 
ice;  the  only  travel  possible  Is  by  sleds  or 
skis.  Buses,  snowscooters  and  airplanes  are 


other  modes  of  transportation  they  use. 
Russians  have  to  wait  four  or  five  years 
after  ordering  a  car.  If  they  go  to  a  used  car 
lot  they  often  end  up  paying  twice  as  much 
for  a  used  car  as  a  new  one  would  cost. 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  the  more  the  gov- 
ernment gives  out  to  people,  the  less  they 
accomplish  goals  on  their  own  and  take 
pride  In  what  they  do.  Real  freedom  is  lost 
In  proportion  to  the  "so-called  benefits"  the 
government  provides.  Siich  as,  housing. 
Jobs,  medical  help  and  education.  Taiwan 
has  shown  when  given  the  opportunity  to 
own  something  they  take  pride  in  what  they 
do  and  accomplish  more  as  shown  In  the 
points  I  have  brought  out.  religion,  way  of 
life,  education,  trade,  and  transportation. 


PANAMA  CANAL:  FUTURE 
POLICY  DETERMINATION 

lii.  F^-^s  liir.  President,  one  of 
the  vital  policy  determination  ques- 
tions now  under  active  consideration  is 
that  of  interoceanlc  canals.  In  com- 
ments in  the  Senate  on  October  1, 
1986,  I  discussed  this  matter  in  some 
detail,  quoting  a  thoughtful  article  by 
Capt.  BUles  P.  Duval.  U.S.  Navy  (re- 
tired), in  the  A.S.C.E.  Journal  of  Pro- 
fessional Issues  in  Engineering,  Vol. 
112,  April  1986.  under  the  title 
"Panazna  CanaL  Its  Major  Marine 
Operational  Problems  and  Solution." 

As  stated  by  the  author,  the  purpose 
of  this  April  1986  article  was  to 
present  a  valid  solution  for  the  major 
marine  operational  problems  of  the 
existing  Panama  Canal  as  derived 
from  actual  marine  experience  so  as  to 
provide  at  that  strategic  waterway  the 
best  canal  for  navigation  at  least  cost. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  author  I  stress  that  in  ad- 
dition to  a  knowledge  of  canal  history 
and  problems  from  his  extensive  his- 
torical research  his  views  reflect  les- 
sons learned  from  a  vast  experience  as 
captain  of  the  Port  of  Balboa,  Canal 
Zone,  1941-44.  in  charge  of  marine  op- 
erations in  the  Pacific  half  of  the 
Panama  Canal  during  the  most  critical 
period  in  its  history. 

During  those  years,  he  worked  close- 
ly with  the  most  experienced  engi- 
neers then  assigned  to  the  Panama 
Canal  as  well  as  with  its  most  experi- 
enced pilots.  In  my  October  1.  1986,  re- 
marks in  the  Senate  I  quoted  a  formal 
resolution  of  the  Panama  Canal  Pilots 
Association  strongly  opposing  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  canal  of  tidal  lock, 
sea  level  design  and  supporting  what 
has  become  widely  Icnown  as  the  "Ter- 
minal Lake— Third  Locks  Plan"  for 
the  existing  waterway. 

As  expected  by  close  observers  of  the 
Isthmian  question,  the  April  1986 
Duval  article  aroused  wide  Interest,  in- 
cluding some  of  those  long  familiar 
with  the  subject  as  far  back  as  the  late 
1940's. 

The  January  issue  of  the  same 
A.S.C.E.  Journal  included  the  full 
texts  of  discussions  of  the  1986  article, 
including  the  closing  remarks  of  the 


author,  all  of  which  are  highly  inform- 
ative. 

Bir.  President,  to  make  the  indicated 
dlscussloDS  and  enclosing  rematki 
available  to  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, executive  agencies  concerned 
with  the  canal  question,  and  monbers 
of  the  tripartite  study  group  now 
working  on  the  problem.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  indicated  dis- 
cussions and  closure  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRO.  as  follows: 

Panama  Cahal:  Its  BCajoh  MAsm 
Opkratiomal  PaoBuofs  amo  SoLunoK 

(Discussion  by  Oerald  E.  Anderson) 
The  author  is  both  an  experienced  mari- 
ner and  recognized  authority  on  Panama 
Canal  history.  As  such  his  arguments  for 
operational  improvements  In  the  present 
canal  should  be  of  particular  interest  to  en- 
gineers. Although  the  1977  treaties  wUl 
shortly  end  U.S.  participation  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Panama  Canal,  our  natiooal  In- 
terest in  this  vital  i^obal  transportation  link 
is  certain  to  continue  thereafter.  It  is  there- 
fore both  timely  and  appropriate  to  review 
questions  concerning  the  continuing  effi- 
ciency of  the  present  canal,  broader  U.S. 
policy  issues  in  Central  America  notwith- 
standing. 

The  broad  strategic  picture  in  Central 
America  has,  nevertheless,  changed  during 
the  past  two  decades.  The  baseline  refer- 
ence for  this  review  is  the  definitive  1970 
Report  of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inttroceanic 
Canal  Commiuion  (Anderson,  et  aL  1970; 
also  known  as  Interoceanic  Canal  Studies 
1970).  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  over  the  signatures  of  Robert 
B.  Anderson,  Robert  G.  Storey,  Milton  & 
Eisenhower,  Kenneth  E.  Fields,  and  Ray- 
mond A.  Hill.  In  reading  that  comprehen- 
sive survey,  which  assessed  practically  all 
conceivable  canal  routes  and  options,  one  is 
struck  by  the  relative  freedom  from  political 
and  technical  constraints  that  existed  less 
than  20  years  ago  regarding  United  States 
options  in  Central  America.  Friendly  rela- 
tions with  Panama,  Nicaragua.  C^osta  Rica, 
and  C^olombia  were  beyond  question  and 
served  to  facilitate  field  surveys  of  nine  dis- 
tinct prospective  canal  alignments,  three  of 
which  crossed  national  botmdaries.  The  use 
of  nuclear  explosives  for  excavation  was  re- 
garded as  little  more  than  a  matter-of-fact 
technical  option.  And  the  statement,  "the 
risk  of  adverse  ecological  conaequenoes 
stemming  from  construction  and  operation 
of  a  sea-level  Isthmian  canal  appears  to  be 
accepUble"  (Anderson,  et  al.  1970:62),  fairly 
represents  the  relative  emphasis  on  environ- 
mental considerations. 

An  entirely  different  situaUon  exists 
today.  Nuclear  technology  for  any  purpose 
is  vulnerable  to  adverse  public  reaction,  and 
strong  environmentalist  onMsitlon  to  the 
concept  of  a  sea-level  canal  has  been  experi- 
enced. Even  more  importantly,  our  failure 
to  maintain  the  precepts  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  has  resxilted  in  a  drastically  al- 
tered international  framework  for  canal 
planning.  For  example,  the  author  makes 
reference  to  rumors  of  a  Soviet  feasibility 
study  of  the  canal  route  through  Nicaragua 
(p.  131  of  original  paper).  It  should  be  noted 
that  we  recently  abrogated  our  treaty-baaed 
exclusive  rights  to  use  of  that  route.  Of 
course,  the  current  presence  of  a  hostile 
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gannuaeat  In  MaoMua  In  any  event  dlmln- 
tabes  the  likelihood  of  our  evMUnc  that 
"hlatortoel  rtnX  of  the  Penaina  aite."  Duvml 
atoo  mentioiM  the  IMS  trlparttte  acreement 
>anaoia,  the  XJA..  and  Japan  to 
ptwalhUltltt  for  a  new  or  Improved 

In  Panama  (p.  ISl  of  author's  paper). 

Thla  trtpwtlt*  atixtir  will  have  to  reconcdle 
radical  dl»enenelea  of  marine  ahlpplnc  In- 
teteet  wtthln  the  croup  itaelf.  not  to  men- 
tloo  ■ihliiMBlin  the  poadblUtjr  of  a  oompet- 
tnc  SoTlei-moaracuan  route. 

Otven  the  eUmate  of  uncertainty  alluded 
to  aiwve.  DuTal's  almple  Terminal  I^ke- 
Thlrd  Locks  Plan  for  Improvement  of  the 
nunnnt  Panama  Canal  seems  espertally  atr 
tractive.  As  he  mihiIissIbws  the  Terminal 
Lake  concept  Is  rooted  in  the  destgn  history 
of  the  Canal,  and  has  been  operationally 
tasted  on  the  Atlantic  end  of  the  Canal 
(Oatun  Locks)  over  the  past  73  years.  The 
Third  Looks  Improvement  U  coupled  with 
the  Terminal  Lake  project,  not  only  to  In- 
crease future  transit  capacity,  but  also  to 
■»fa»ti«i—  Canal  "down-time"  during  the 
actual  eoastnicUan. 

In  eaenoe  what  to  proposed  Is  simply  that 
the  present  Mlraflores  Uke  be  raised  In 
level  so  as  to  become  a  bay  of  Oatun  lAke 
(which  also  would  be  raised  5  feet  above  lU 
present  elevation  to  93  ft  M8L).  Major  con- 
struction would  Include  new  locks  and  dam 
at  Mlraflores,  and  modlflcation  of  the  upper 
lock  at  Oatun.  The  earth-fill  dam  at  Mlra- 
flores would  be  approximately  7.500  ft  long, 
supplemented  by  one  short  dike  segment.  In 
order  to  ■««h.»»i«  the  lake  embayment  at  Its 
elevated  leveL  It  should  be  noted  that  there 
has  been  little  new  construction  on  the  Mlr- 
aflores basin  bottomland  during  the  past  SO 
yean.  The  cost  of  the  Terminal  LAke-Thlrd 
Locks  project  would  be  a  small  fraction  of 
that  of  a  new  canaL  The  /ateroceanic  Canal 
StudiM  (Table  16)  estimates  construction 
costs  of  Its  similar  "Deep  Draft  Lock  Canal 
Plan"  to  have  been  tl.ft3  billion  In  1970.  and 
this  would  also  Include  lock  and  channel  up- 
grading so  as  to  permit  passage  of  150.000 
dwt  ships. 

DuVal  believes  that  the  Terminal  Lake 
plan  should  be  considered  on  Its  meriU 
alone,  and  not  held  hostage  to  International 
politics.  His  argimtenU  as  to  prospective 
gains  In  canal  efficiency  are  most  convtnc- 
taig.  This  reviewer  would  add  that  all  evi- 
denoe  shows  that  even  the  present  lock 
^mwimi  fully  paid  for,  will  provide  formidable 
eompeUtiaa  to  any  newly-financed  sea  level 
or  Nlcaraguan  canal,  espedally  with  respect 
to  routes  from  the  Atlantic  down  the  west 
coast  of  South  America.  Olven  global  eco- 
nomic uncertainties  and  the  current  state  of 
political  affairs  In  Central  America.  It  might 
be  in  order  to  return  to  the  modest  advice  of 
engineer  and  Brigadier  Oeneral  Henry  L. 
Abbot  (1906:  234):  "The  true  criterion  [for 
canal  planning]  Is  ease  and  safety  of  tran- 
sit .  . 

BXSCOSSIOII  ST  MSSL  SAKSB 

The  author  has  Introduced  the  technical 
aspects  of  his  paper  effectively  through  a 
valuable  historical  review.  He  made  It  clear 
that  engineers  cannot  overlook  historical 
facts  and  political  InteresU  In  analysing 
^^tiiiii»>i  problems,  and  especially  In  recom- 
mending solutions. 

The  paper  reveals  that  military  security 
was  a  major  factor  In  the  1930  decision  to 
locate  the  new  locks  away  from  existing 
ones.  The  author  recognises  appropriately 
that  decisions  (or  major  projects  cannot  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  engineering  alterna- 
tives alone,  yet  sound  engineering  Is  essen- 


The  author's  deep  appreciation  for  histor- 
ical values  undoubtedly  prompted  his  In- 
depth  research  of  the  hundreds  of  marine 
•oddenU  In  the  canal  since  1914.  His  care- 
fully calculated  methodology  In  utilising 
this  daU  gave  him  the  evidence  necessary  to 
pinpoint  the  location  and  causes  of  the  most 
serious  "»*■>«»{»  This  Information,  comple- 
mented by  first-hand  observations,  enabled 
the  prioritising  of  major  marine  operational 
problems. 

Proposed  solutions  to  the  problem  con- 
fronted by  the  present  canal  are  clearly 
stated  and  well-documented,  and  appear  fea- 
sible. They  are  based  on  sound  engineering 
principles,  and  are  expected  to  correct  the 
problems  which  the  author  so  clearly  IdenU- 
f  led  and  anUyied. 

The  author's  Identified  alternatives  to  the 
present  canal  likely  will  prompt  far  more 
political  questions  than  engineering  solu- 
Uons.  The  article  Is  a  significant  engineering 
contribuUon.  and  the  author's  excellent 
treatment  of  the  broader  Panama  C^anal 
problem  should  motivate  both  political  lead- 
ers and  engineers  to  Join  forces  as  a  team  to 
prohibit  political  decisions  from  compromis- 
ing engineering  designs. 

The  author's  thorough  engineering  analy- 
sis and  proposed  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  the  present  canal  are  based  on  years  of 
study  and  first-hand  experience.  Pew  If  any 
other  engineers  are  as  knowledgeable  of  the 
problem  as  he  is.  The  writer  does  not  Intend 
to  downgrade  the  merits  of  the  engineering 
aspecU  of  the  article,  but  believes  that  the 
author's  appreciation  for  historical  facU 
and  the  recognition  of  the  complexity  of  the 
political  Issues  Influencing  engineering  deci- 
sions are  unique  contributions  of  his  paper. 

DIBCUSSIOR  ST  ntXDKXICX  C.  DTKR 

Capt.  Miles  P.  DuVal.  Jr.'s  article  consti- 
tutes a  definitive  summation  of  the  Panama 
Canal's  past  and  present  condition,  and  his 
marshalling  of  evidence  and  arguments 
seems  Irrefutable  at  this  time.  But  engineer- 
ing is  not  done  In  a  vacuum,  but  for  a  pur- 
pose, and  In  the  case  of  the  C:anal.  for  a  gi- 
gantic purpose,  in  the  midst  of  International 
challenges,  and  with  natural  and  technolog- 
ical constraints.  The  author,  himself,  al- 
ludes to  military  and  political  consider- 
ations, and  therefore  this  writer  wlU  focxis 
on  such  along  with  a  mention  of  the  eco- 
nomic factors. 

Plrst  a  caveat:  It  Is  a  falling  of  critics  to 
complain  that  an  author  did  not  write  what 
they  would  have  written.  What  follows  here 
does  not  mean  that  DuVal  should  have  writ- 
ten differently,  but  that,  building  on  what 
he  has  written,  he  and  others  ought  to  con- 
sider what  should  be  done  to  speed  his  plan 
and  to  make  the  best  of  the  forseeable  cir- 
cumstances. 

Second,  a  technical  quesUon  about  the  sa- 
Uency  of  what  the  author  terms  the 
"major"  problems.  No  doubt.  DuVal  did  the 
reasonable  thing  and  focused  on  the  obvi- 
ously more  Important  accidents.  However, 
this  writer  iias  been  trained  to  look  for  the 
things  that  fell  by  the  wayside,  or  that 
lacked  sallency  for  one  reason  or  another  at 
the  time  the  evidence  was  recorded.  Por  In- 
stance, note  how  people  speak  of  40.000- 
50,000  deaths  per  year  from  auto  traffic  ac- 
cidents. But  there  are  from  250,000- 
3,000,000  persons  permanently  disabled 
every  year  as  well.  The  weeks,  months,  and 
yeSLTS  of  pain  and  social  and  economic  cost 
of  such  leas-than-death  accidents  most  prob- 
ably exceeds  that  of  the  deaths.  Yet  the  fa- 
Ulity  rate  has  the  sallency.  Similarly,  what 
has  been  or  Is  the  cumulative  effect  of  the 
littler,  the  nonmajor  accidents  In  the  Canal? 


And.  of  course,  have  accident  rates  been  sig- 
nificantly increased  or  decreased  by  changes 
in  the  technology  of  ships  (sise,  speed,  ma- 
neuverability), or  in  the  competence  of 
pilots.  In  short,  what  factors  other  than  the 
Canal's  construction  should  be  taken  into 
consideration? 

No  matter  what  answers  come  from  new 
studies,  DuVal's  soluUon  Is  the  best  fit  for 
now  and  the  coming  decade.  I  will  leave  It  to 
the  professional  engineers  to  attack  or 
defend  the  engineering  aspecU.  Here  I  will 
comment  on  the  mllltAry.  economic,  and  po- 
litical (including  environmental)  aspects. 

With  regard  to  the  mUitary  factors,  we 
ought  to  avoid  "Maginot-Une  thinking":  i.e., 
we  should  not  try  to  think  of  the  Panama 
Canal  as  a  crucial  element  in  our  defense  or 
offense  plans.  Once  the  BCaginot  Line  was  In 
place,  everyone  should  have  realised  that 
the  Nazis  would  not  attack  until  they  had 
figured  out  how  to  go  through  it.  over  it.  or 
around  it.  Nor  has  the  "unclear  shield"  pre- 
vented the  big  and  little  wars  and  skir- 
mishes that  have  proliferated  under  the 
"shield."  Thus,  from  a  military  viewpoint, 
the  Canal  should  at  worst  be  seen  ss  a  rod 
to  draw  enemy  fire,  and  at  best  as  a  present 
convenience  for  positioning  forces  and  ma- 
teriel In  one  area  or  another.  This  means 
not  putting  too  much  Into  the  Canal;  ac- 
cordingly DuVal's  solution  makes  military 
sense.  It  improves  the  Canal  but  not  at  a 
"Maginot-Line"  level  of  commitment. 

With  regard  to  economic  factors,  argu- 
ments can  range  from  massive  projects- 
such  as  another  canal,  bit  pipelines,  or  giant 
conveyor  belts— to  withdrawing  altogether. 
The  Panama  Canal  is  nice  to  have,  and  big 
construction  programs  would  benefit  vari- 
ous groups,  but  the  United  SUtes  has  In 
place  the  competing  networks  of  railroads, 
highways,  and  airlines,  all  of  which  would 
also  welcome  capital  Investments.  Again,  the 
DuVal  proposal  provides  a  balanced  choice 
among  so  many  alternatives. 

With  regard  to  the  political  ramifications 
(including  environmental  Issues),  the  collat- 
eral support  of  DuVal's  proposal  Is  even 
stronger.  While  he  and  others  may— still 
and  rightly— hope  that  the  Panama  Canal 
will  be  returned  to  the  United  States,  the 
chances  seem  remote.  It  would  require  disas- 
ter or  total  chaos  In  that  area  to  make  ev- 
eryone on  and  outside  the  Isthmus  want  to 
approve  the  return  of  the  Canal  Zone  to  the 
United  States.  At  such  a  time,  the  United 
States  may  not  even  want  to  take  on  the 
mess!  Assuming,  then,  that  the  political  sit- 
uation will  continue  in  iU  abnormally 
normal  way.  we  again  see  that  DuVals  solu- 
tion avoids  a  host  of  political  ramifications, 
while  providing  for  a  reduction  of  ship  acci- 
dents and  an  Increase  in  traffic. 

Looking  further  ahead,  let's  ask  what 
entity  should  in  the  long  run  watch  over, 
guide,  and  banlLroll  the  (^anal?  To  date  the 
United  States  has  played  that  role;  but  to 
this  writer  it  should  not  do  so  in  the  decades 
to  come.  We  gave  away  the  Canal  and  it  Is 
gone  for  good.  But  it  still  needs  a  protector. 
Suppose.  Instead  of  viewing  the  Canal  as  the 
waterway  at  the  bottom  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  we  view  It  as  the  waterway  at 
the  top  of  South  America?  It  should  become 
for  the  nations  of  South  America  a  great  in- 
strument of  development,  which  it  cannot 
be  for  those  of  the  North.  The  great  nations 
like  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Columbia,  along 
with  the  others  as  appropriate,  ought  to 
bear  the  responsibility  for  the  security, 
peace,  and  capital  investment  of  the  Canal 
and  its  environs. 


The  United  SUtes,  ss  its  final  act  of  good 
nelghborliness.  could  present  the  DuVal 
Terminal  Lake-Third  Loclu  Plan  to  the 
South  American  consortium  to  Implement. 

DISCTnaiOK  ST  O.  RUSSELL  KVAM8 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  the  clear  and  me- 
thodical logic  of  Capt.  MUes  P.  E>uVal.  Jr.. 
in  his  paper.  This  former  Panama  Canal  op- 
erating official  has  experienced  a  lifetime  of 
service  to  our  country.  Among  his  many  ac- 
complishments Is  this  modernization  plan 
for  the  Canal,  the  Terminal  Lake-Third 
Locks  Plan— the  best  for  engineering  and 
safest  for  navigation— was  developed  from 
personal  research  and  study  over  many 
years. 

DuVal  makes  tils  case  for  the  l>est  canal  at 
least  cost;  by  physically  removing  the  lx)t- 
Ueneck  at  the  Pedro  Miguel  Locks  and  ele- 
vating Mlraflores  Lake  from  87  ft  to  the 
proposed  new  level  of  93  ft,  thereby  making 
it  possible  to  provide  uninterrupted  passage 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  locks,  in- 
cluding an  "expansion  chamber"  for  vessels 
emerging  from  Oaillard  Cut:  by  adding  a 
third  set  of  lock  chaml>er8  to  Oatun  Locks 
and  Mlraflores  Locks  for  large  vessels;  and 
by  straightening  the  channel  and  widening 
Oaillard  Cut. 

DuVal  credits  this  basic  plan  to  the 
Canal's  original  Chief  Engineer,  John  Prank 
Stevens,  and  to  WlUlam  L.  Slbert  and  WU- 
liam  Oerig  during  the  early  stages  of  con- 
struction, when  it  was,  however,  already  too 
late  to  change  plans.  Prench  engineer 
Adolphe  Oodin  de  Lepinay  had  a  similar 
Idea  in  1879.  thus  becoming  the  "Precursor 
of  the  Panama  Canal."  If  the  Terminal 
lAke-Third  Locks  Plan  liecomes  reality, 
DuVal  would  be  the  "Arohitect  of  the 
Puture  Panama  Canal." 

Implementation,  however,  poses  political 
complications  that  engineers  should  also  un- 
derstand. Although  by  virtue  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaties  (1977).  ownership  and  oper- 
ation of  the  Canal  will  pass  to  Panama  in 
1999,  the  U.S.  SUte  Department  is  current- 
ly involved  in  a  four  year  modernization 
study  by  the  U.S.,  Japan,  and  Panama.  This 
study  could  cost  $20,000,000-30.000.000; 
modernization,  up  to  $4  billion;  and  a  sea- 
level  (tidal-locks)  canal,  up  to  $25  bUllon. 
This  commitment  could  produce  recommen- 
dations that  the  U.S.  pay  for  massive  Im- 
provements to  a  canal  soon  to  be  lost,  or  for 
a  new  sea-level  waterway,  courtesy  of  U.S. 
taxpayers  who  would  neither  own  it  nor 
control  It. 

Sea-level  advocates,  apparently  uncon- 
cerned about  unresearched  ecological  haz- 
ards, are  getting  publicity  in  calling  for  al- 
ternatives rather  than  solutions,  i.e.,  they 
prefer  a  sea-level  passage.  The  Terminal 
Lake-Third  Locks  Plan  Is  a  solution  that 
should  first  be  examined  by  the  tripartite 
study  group  seeking  to  Improve  transisth- 
mian  commerce. 

The  1977  Treaties  provide  for  Joint  stud- 
ies, but  not  U.S.  funding  for  a  canal  that 
presumably  will  pass  to  Panama  at  the  end 
of  the  century.  Writers  such  as  Clyde  Ha- 
berman  (1985)  Incorrectly  assert  that  the 
Treaties  guarantee  U.S.  financing.  Nonethe- 
less, considering  the  Panamanian  economy 
and  the  generous  U.S.  SUte  Department, 
the  United  SUtes  doubtless  will  be  expected 
to  pay  for  both  the  U.S.  and  Panamanian 
shares  of  the  feasibility  study,  plus  what- 
ever modernizations  are  recommended. 

Expressing  concern  that  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment might  exceed  the  terms  of  the  Trea- 
ties. (Congressman  Webb  Pranklln  (R-Mlss.) 
has  introduced  HR  3882  to  restrict  U.S.  In- 
volvement to  the  explicit  terms  of  the  Trea- 


ties; to  establish  guidelines  and  funding:  and 
to  determine  why  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  are 
denied  meml>ership  on  the  study  panel.  Said 
Mr.  Franklin:  "This  Is  not  an  attempt  to  to 
renegotiate  the  TreaUes  .  .  .  but.  quite 
simply,  to  keep  our  Oovernment  from  giving 
away  any  more  than  we've  already  given 
away"  iCongrttsional  Record  1985:  E5S10). 
However,  the  leadership  in  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  seems  uninterested.  (Chair- 
man Mike  Lowry  of  the  Sul>committee  on 
the  Panama  Canal  recently  held  informal 
hearings,  and  reported  Insufficient  Interest. 

Japan,  a  partner  in  the  feasibility  study 
and  the  Canal's  best  customer  with  30%  of 
ship  transits,  undoubtedly  will  insist  on 
ironclad  protection  for  any  investments. 
The  United  SUtes  should  also  insist  on  irre- 
versible guarantees  of  national  secxirity  l>en- 
eflts— benefits  and  guarantees,  unfortunate- 
ly, that  are  not  contained  in  the  1977  Trea- 
ties because  of  Panama's  secretive  last- 
minute  counterreservatlon  voiding  unilater- 
al U.S.  defense  righta  over  the  Canal  perma- 
nently. This  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  Ir- 
regularities investigated  by  the  House  Sul>- 
commlttee  on  Separation  of  Powers.  This 
1983  report  has  been  filed  without  action. 

Future  modernization  of  the  Canal  de- 
pends largely  upon  international  politics, 
and  the  1986  SUte  Department  feasibility 
study  is  worrisome:  why  was  the  U.S.  Corps 
of  Engineers  excluded  from  the  study?  Is  it 
prudent  to  study  modernization  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Canal  transfer  date  when  a 
later  study  could  provide  more  leverage  In 
negotiations?  Moreover,  after  1999.  the  sov- 
ereign nation  of  Panama  will  be  free  to  call 
In  (Cuba,  Nicaragua,  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
operate  the  former  American  canal.  Improve 
It,  or  dig  another— thanks  to  the  Carter-Tor- 
rijos  Treaties. 

Consideration  of  DuVal's  technical  treat- 
ment of  the  Canal  and  his  solution  to  ite 
problems  cannot  be  divorced  from  real  com- 
plications of  politics.  Nonetheless,  someone 
will  someday  implement  something  similar 
to  the  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  Plan,  and 
it  will  be  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  (Capt. 
Miles  P.  DuVal.  Jr.,  under  whose  banner  of 
dedication  and  courage  mariners  and  engi- 
neers can  take  heart. 

DISCUSSIOH  BT  DAVIS  K.  OHTMAM 

(Capt.  DuVal  has  an  impressive  history  of 
first-hand  knowledge  and  reflection  con- 
cerning marine  operational  problems  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  author's  paper  is  a 
timely  contribution. 

It  is  fortunate.  Indeed,  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  (Canal  as  a  high-level 
lake  and  lock-type  design,  which  provides  a 
freshwater  barrier,  avoided  Joining  two 
oceans  with  a  sea-level  canal  in  what  a  1970 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  Panel  on  the 
Sea-level  Canal  warned  could  be  "a  giganitc 
natural  experiment.  Its  consequences  are 
unforeseeable.  To  forego  the  relevant  bio- 
logical research  prior  to  and  during  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  canal  would  be  like  pre- 
paring to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  and  ne- 
glecting to  ask  him  to  make  scientific  obser- 
vations and  collect  samples.  A  new  canal  will 
affect  the  animal  and  plant  life  of  the  two 
oceans,  but  what  these  effects  are  cannot  be 
determined  unless  the  nature  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  bioU  and  ecosystems  of 
the  two  oceans  are  first  carefully  estab- 
lished through  years  of  intenesive  re- 
searoh." 

By  way  of  iMcltground.  the  involvement  of 
Friends  of  the  Earth  (for  whom  the  writer 
has  worked  for  the  past  11  yrs  in  SeatUe 
and  Washington.  D.C.)  in  the  issue  of  a  sea- 


level  canal  through  Panama  extends  back  to 
before  the  last  interoceanlc  canal  study  was 
finalized  in  1970.  In  1977.  Friends  of  the 
Earth  and  ten  other  national  and  interna- 
tional environmental  organizations  issued  a 
statement  to  President  Carter  opposing  the 
inclusion  of  a  possible  sea-level  canal  in  the 
treaties  (Ortman  1977). 

The  possible  ecological  effecU  of  a  sea- 
level  canal  were  well  documented  in  the 
hearing  record  of  June  31,  27,  and  28,  1978, 
before  the  House  Panama  Canal  Subcom- 
mittee (Friends  of  the  Earth  1978).  At  that 
time,  for  example,  the  Norwegian  Aasodar 
tion  for  Ecology  expressed  concern  that  the 
impacts  for  a  sea-level  canal  could  extend  to 
a  more  distant  sphere  than  merely  the  (Car- 
ibbean itself. 

The  Terminal  Lake-Third  Lo(±s  Flan  ad- 
vanced by  the  author  does  provide  a  feasible 
alternative  to  a  sea-level  canal  and  should 
be  given  consideration  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Alternatives  Study  Commission.  However, 
because  such  a  project  would  have  a  signifi- 
cant adverse  impact,  an  envlronmentgl 
impact  sUtement  under  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act,  or,  if  undertaken  by 
the  Pananunians,  its  equivalent,  should  l)e 
prepared.  At  least  two  issues  need  to  be  ex- 
amined. 

The  first  is  the  site-specific  impacts  of 
construi^on  on  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
area.  Many  an  engineering  project  has  foun- 
dered when  design  drawings  were  completed 
prior  to  environmental  impact  review. 

The  second  concerns  the  authors'  Termi- 
nal Lake-Third  Locks  Plan  proposal  n(mil>er 
five,  which  is  to  raise  Oatun  Lake  to  a  level 
of  92  ft.  As  the  author  points  out  on  page 
128,  "increased  traffic  near  the  end  of  the 
dry  season,  when  the  siunmit  level  is  low,  at 
times  requires  restrictions  on  the  draft  of 
vessels  desiring  transits." 

Reservoir  levels  are  functions  of  their  wa- 
tersheds, not  Just  of  the  height  of  the  dam. 
The  freshwater  of  Oatun  Lake  is  the  only 
known  effective  biological  barrier  between 
the  two  vast  living  marine  systems  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific.  The  need  for  greater 
reservoir  capacity,  coupled  with  further  de- 
foresUtion  in  the  watershed  could  lead  to 
efforts  to  pump  saltwater  into  Oatun  Lake. 
In  1978.  for  example.  Dr.  Frank  Wads- 
worth  of  the  Institute  of  Tropical  Forestry, 
reported  that  nearby  Lake  Alajuela,  which 
Is  formed  by  the  Madden  Dam,  has  been  se- 
dimented  by  deforesUtion  to  a  depth  of  25 
ft  in  some  places,  and  has  already  lost  more 
than  5%  of  its  active  storage  capacity  (Fig.  1 
of  author's  paper,  p.  120).  The  U.S.  and 
international  environmental  and  conserva- 
tion community  would  oppose  any  measures 
which  would  lower  the  effectiveness  of 
Oatun  Lake  as  a  freshwater  barrier. 

The  environmental  and  conservation  com- 
munity Is  also  concerned  about  the  work  of 
the  Panama  (Canal  Alternatives  Study  Com- 
mission, mentioned  by  the  author  on  pp. 
130-131.  The  establishment  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  the  subject  of  a  recent  General  Ac- 
counting Office  briefing  report  (OAO  1986). 
According  to  the  Pinal  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission's Preparatory  Committee  and  the 
DetaUed  Study  Outline  of  the  Panama 
(Canal  Alternatives  Feasibility  Study,  a 
$20,000,000  five-year  study  outline  with  a 
budget  breakout  of  $2,800,000  for  envittm- 
mental  analysis  is  called  for. 

As  far  back  as  1969.  Sidney  Oaller.  Smith- 
sonian Assistant  Secretary  lor  Science  said 
that  bioenvlronmental  research  would  cost 
between  $25,000,000  and  $50,000,000  over  a 
period  of  15-25  yrs.  No  doubt.  Dr.  OaUer 
was  reacting  to  the  thoroughly  Inadequate* 
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Itfffl^fgv^i  infonnaUon  conUln*t«l  In  the  19T0 
AUantle-PBClflc  IntaroeMnlc  Cmaal  Study 

C\n hilnn  Raport.  TIm  raauIU  of  the  Na- 

^iMi«i  t^/fmAtmmy  of  gftfiK—  »ttempt  In  1*78 
qulekly  to  pull  tofother  all  new  Inf  onnatlon 
on  the  taMiee  tnwiotr"'^  a  aaa-lerel  canal 
meraly  documented  the  fact  that  the  blolot- 
l»i  gtmUm  prerlouabr  recommended  were 
never  cairted  out.  Unfortunately,  the  pro- 
pond  envtronmental  analyita  bud«et  pre- 
pared by  the  Preparatory  Committee  ia 
lower  than  the  inadequate  budget  for  re- 
anorrh  which  waa  wmdsK**^  In  the  1970 
Interooeanic  Study.  The  writer  submitted 
ezteMtve  oommenU  to  Concreaa  last  year 
on  thto  aubject  (Prlendi  of  the  Sarth  lOM). 

Vtaally.  the  author  notea  that  Soviet  enci- 
neeraare  reportedly  In  Nlearacua  maklnc  a 
feaaltaiUty  study  for  a  aaa-level  carnal  there 
(p.  HI).  Theee  reporU  atom  from  state- 
menta  made  by  D.N.  iiiitiamartnr  Jeane 
Klikpatrtck  In  April  of  IMS.  Priende  of  the 
ttuth  immediately  filed  a  requeat.  under 
the  rmwken  of  Information  Act.  with  the 
State  Department  aaklnc  for  any  documents 
auppcrttnc  thla  charge.  On  July  1.  1985. 
after  brtachw  an  FOLA  suit  In  the  Federal 
DMrlct  Court  of  Waahlncton.  D.C..  Prtends 
of  the  Sarth  settled  the  case  when  the  State 
Department  admowledced  In  a  letter  that 
they  had  released  all  documents,  none  of 
which  supported  Klrkpatrlck't  claim.     

The  author.  In  exploring  the  current 
>«ii>i  system,  baa  documented  what  remains 
an  tanpreasive  cndneerlng  feat,  with  an  ef- 
fective btologlcal  barrier.  The  author'a  pro- 
posed solution  Is  certainly  more  viable  than 
any  aeO'level  canal. 

nacussioN  ar  BoaACio  arvsao 

Even  though  Its  control  In  a  few  yean  will 
pam  frtxn  the  hands  of  the  United  Statea. 
the  Panama  Canal  wUl  remain,  as  long  as 
shipa  aafl  the  seas,  of  Immense  commercial 
and  strategic  value  to  this  country  In  peace 
and  war.  That  It  requires  enlargement  and 
improvement  Is  widely  agreed,  as  both  mer- 
chant and  naval  vessels  have  Increased  In 
slae  over  the  years,  but  the  form  which  im- 
provements  should  take  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  heated  controversy. 

Through  the  major  portion  of  lU  length 
the  canal  Is  a  waterway  which  la  elevated 
aome  85  ft  above  sea  level:  It  termlnatea  at 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ends  In  aea-level 
sectloiM  about  8  mllea  long.  A  ship  tranalt- 
ing  from  the  Atlantic  la  raised  to  the  elevat- 
ed level  by  the  three  step  Oatun  locka.  trm- 
yeraes  Oatun  lake  for  ao  miles,  penetrates 
the  continental  divide  through  the  famous 
and  dangerous  8-mlle  Culebra  Cut.  and  de- 
scends In  two  Btagea  to  the  Pacific  at  the 
Pedro  Miguel  and  Mlraflores  locks,  which 
are  separated  by  the  small  Mlraftorea  lake. 
Prom  the  canal's  Inception  there  have  been 
concerns  expressed  about  the  delays  and 
tuaards  Incident  to  the  double  handling  of 
ships  at  the  Pacific  end.  the  difficulties  of 
navigation  in  the  narrow  Culebrm  Cut  and 
Its  southern  exit,  and  the  ship  aize  limita- 
tions »™p«— ^  by  the  existing  locks. 

Both  competing  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems envision  the  construction  of  a  third  set 
of  locks.  One  plan  proposes  transformation 
of  the  canal  Into  a  sea-level  waterway,  with 
Udal  locks  at  each  ettd.  whereas  the  alterna- 
tive plan,  favored  by  the  author,  wr-uld 
retain  the  elevated  canaL,  combine  the  Pa- 
cific locks  Into  a  triple  set  and  create  an  en- 
larged Mlraflores  lake  to  ease  the  approach 
to  the  Culebra  Cut. 

According  to  the  author,  the  so-cmlled  Bal- 
anoed-lJtkea  Plan  not  only  would  provide 
the  best  solution  to  the  existing  problems. 
but   also   would   permit   reduction   In   ship 


traiMit  times,  and  would  be  by  far  the  most 
economlral  of  the  propoaala.  Re  claims  the 
support  of  Panama  Canal  pUoU  and  of  a 
prominent  environmental  group,  who 
oppoae  the  sea-level  canal  as  needlessly  ex- 
pensive and  ecologically  dangerous.  It  also 
seems  clear  to  this  writer  that  the  aea-level 
canal  would  create  a  heavy  drain  on  the 
American  taxpayer  and  a  bonansa  for  the 
earth-moving  and  concrete-pouring  indua- 
tries  aa  tons  and  tona  of  earth  would  need  to 
be  excavated  and  tona  and  tona  of  concrete 
pouivd  to  create  vulnerable  dams  and  dykes 
through  much  of  the  length  of  the  canal. 

The  author,  an  Internationally  recognised 
authority  on  the  subject,  has  made  a  useful 
contribution  to  the  debate  by  faithfully  and 
sucdntly  relating  the  history  of  the  Canal 
project  and  lU  problems,  and  persuasively 
presenting  the  case  for  the  Balanced-Lakea 
solution. 

DiscossioM  BT  numi  a.  TUBanviuji.  ja. 

Knowing  Capt.  DuVal's  professional  back- 
ground, which  includes  servloe  during  most 
of  World  War  II  as  Marine  Director  of  the 
Pacific  side  of  the  Panama  Canal,  a  naval 
career  handling  and  commanding  ships,  aa 
well  as  his  work  aa  author  and  lecturer  on 
the  subject  of  the  Canal.  I  must  approach 
these  commenU  with  considerable  humility. 
Tet  I  feel  that  I  am  qualified  to  comment 
since  I  grew  up  In  the  Canal  Zone.  I  learned 
to  sail  on  Oatun  Lake,  and  have  sailed  ex- 
tensively In  Limon  Bay  and  Panama  Bay.  I 
have  a  thorough  familiarHy  with  all  aspects 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Including  navigational 
problems,  tides,  and  currenU  that  exist  at 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  entrances. 
Before  being  called  to  active  service  in  the 
VS.  Navy.  I  worked  on  the  Third  Locks 
Project,  in  1940  and  1941. 

The  author'a  plan  la  popularly  known  as 
the  "Terminal  Lake-Third  Locka  Plan."  I 
have  been  familiar  with  it  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  It  is  the  only  plan  that  has  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  the  Panama 
Canal  PUoU  Association.  I  endorse  It  com- 
pletely aa  the  best  plan  to  accommodate 
deeper  draft  and  larger  ships,  and  to  remove 
the  haaards  and  traffic  restrictions  present- 
ed by  Oaillard  Cut  In  iu  Interface  with  the 
Pedro  Miguel  Lock.  Having  gone  back  to 
school  after  World  War  II  and  having  spent 
my  professional  career  in  engineering.  I  can 
now  look  at  proposed  canal  improvements 
aa  both  an  engineer  and  a  mariner. 

Every  few  years  a  sea-level  plan  is  pro- 
poaed.  From  a  layman's  view.  It  seems  that 
nothing  could  be  simpler,  more  mainte- 
nance-free, and  secure  than  this.  It  is  the 
many  sea-level  studies,  therefore,  that  have 
gotten  the  most  attention  and  press  cover- 
age. I  have  long  suspected  that  many  of 
these  were  made  for  political  reaaona.  to 
delay  and  defer  other  considerations. 
Others  have  been  promoted  by  those  who 
have  an  Interest  In  the  sale  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  earth-moving  equipment.  My  com- 
menU here  will  therefore  be  to  explore 
these  sea-level  proposals  which  are  compet- 
ing with  the  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locka 
Plan.  I  will  not  dlscuaa  the  marine  biological 
haaards  of  opening  a  warm  saltwater  chan- 
nel between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans: 
however  the  considerable  concerns  of  the 
marine  biologist  should  be  heard  and  care- 
fully considered.  Thla  clearly  appears  to  be 
an  ocean-spanning  Pandora's  box.  Possibly 
It  is  time  for  these  marine  biologists  to  re- 
state their  arguments. 

WhUe  the  lodes  and  dams  of  the  existing 
canal  are  interesting  and  spectacular.  It  Is 
the  8-mile  long  "big  ditch"  through  the  con- 
tinental  divide,   once   called   Culebra   Cut, 


later  named  Oaillard  Cut,  but  moat  popular- 
ly known  as  "The  Cut,"  that  presented  the 
greatest  engineering  challenge.  The  engi- 
neer responsible,  David  D.  Oaillard.  once 
considered  that  it  had  beaten  him.  and  went 
to  Col.  Oothals  to  resign. 

Prom  the  beginning,  this  "ditch"  was 
plagued  with  landslides.  One  of  the  notori- 
ous slides,  known  as  "Im.  Cucaracha"  for  sev- 
eral years,  was  almost  In  continuous  glacial 
flow-type  motion.  When  one  thinks  of  a 
sUde,  usually  It  Is  a  hillside  letting  go  and 
sliding  down  under  the  force  of  gravity. 
This  was  the  type  of  "La  Cucaracha"  and  of 
the  majority  of  the  slides:  however  the 
"island"  and  "toothpaste "  types  are  also  of 
concern.  The  "Island"  type  Is  the  situation 
where  the  bottom  is  forced  up  to  shoal  as  an 
island  by  the  terrific  weight  of  the  moun- 
tains on  each  side.  The  "toothpaste"  slide 
results  when  the  considerable  rains  in  the 
area  percolate  down  through  the  various 
earth  strata  at  varying  rates.  Softened  earth 
Is  forced  out  Into  the  cut  like  toothpaste.  To 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  Oaillard 
Cut  excavation  project,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  aU  of  the  material  In  the  Oatun 
Dam,  Cristobal  Breakwater,  Fort  Amador, 
and  the  Amador  Cauaeway  came  out  of 
Oaillard  Cut.  and  still  other  considerable 
spoil  areas  where  necessary. 

Slides  have  been  a  problem  in  Oaillard 
Cut  from  the  earliest  excavation  days.  They 
are  still  a  problem  associated  with  mainte- 
nance. At  the  present  time  there  is  a  cleft 
more  than  a  mile  long  behind  one  of  the 
mountains  adjacent  to  The  Cut,  which  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  motion  of  this  moun- 
tain toward  the  canal  channel.  This  moun- 
tain is  currently  "anchored"  with  many 
steel  cables,  piling,  and  extensive  stablllalng 
facilities.  The  title  of  one  of  DuVal's  booka. 
And  The  Mountain*  WiU  Move,  certainly 
predicted  future  experience  more  than  even 
he  knew.  I  have  reported  at  length  on  the 
soil  subllity  history  of  OaUlard  Cut  because 
it  must  be  understood  and  considered  In  any 
future  Intelligent  engineering  design  of 
Panama  Canal  Improvements. 

A  sea-level  canal  would  Involve  digging  the 
canal  channel  at  least  93  feet  deeper  than  It 
now  ia.  This  would  considerably  exacerbate 
the  existing  soil  sUblhty  problems,  probably 
by  a  factor  of  at  leaat  four  times  the  exist- 
ing earth  movement.  A  sea-level  ditch,  be- 
tween Panama  Bay,  which  has  a  flood  and 
ebb  difference  of  lS-32  ft.  and  Llmon  Bay. 
which  experiences  no  more  than  a  2-ft  rise 
and  fall  from  flood  to  ebb.  would  create  a 
tidal  bore  and  current  that  could  not  be 
safely  navigated  by  large  ships.  Tidal  locks 
would  be  required  to  prevent  this  bore  and 
dangerous  current.  If  In  the  end.  tidal  locka 
are  required  to  control  the  tide.  It  appears 
that  a  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locka  Plan  as 
described  by  Capt.  Miles  P.  DuVal,  Jr..  is 
the  best  engineering  and  navigational  plan. 
We  may  avoid  the  "anger  of  the  mountains" 
Inherent  in  excavating  the  additional  92  ft 
required  by  a  sea- level  plan. 

DISCOSSIOIf  BT  SBIC  A.  WAUCXa 

This  writer  Is  much  Impressed  by  the  au- 
thor's paper.  He  presents  a  problem  clearly, 
to  even  this  non-civil  engineer.  He  lays  out 
the  facU,  presents  the  problem,  offers  a  so- 
lution, shows  that  that  solution  Is  feasible, 
but  in  the  end  demurs  a  little,  admits  that 
the  adoption  of  his  solution  depends  more 
on  political  decisions  than  on  enginnering. 
or  even  economic  ones. 

An  electrical  engineer  cannot  comment  on 
the  urgency  of  the  problem,  or  the  advan- 
tages of  DuVal's  solution  over  the  sea-level 


or  other  schemes,  except  to  say  "It  seems 
sensible  to  me,  why  not  do  It?"  But  as  an  en- 
gineer who  is  concerned  about  the  military 
safety  of  the  coimtry,  and  Its  economic  ad- 
vantagea.  one  has  many  questions  which  are 
not  ansvrered. 

First  of  all,  why  did  we  abandon  our  right 
"In  perpetuity  for  the  exclusive  use,  occupa- 
tion, and  control  of  the  zone,  with  all  the 
rights,  powers,  and  authority  as  if  It  were 
sovereign"  (p.  121  of  paper)?  Things  were 
going  pretty  well  as  they  were,  and  many.  If 
not  most  people,  were  satisfied.  In  the  words 
of  the  old  Dutchman,  "If  it  ain't  broke,  why 
fix  it?"  Admittedly,  some  Panamanians  were 
unhappy  because  the  American  occupation 
was  an  Insult  to  their  Intelligence;  it  hurt 
their  pride:  "How  would  you  feel  If  some 
foreign  country  controlled  the  Cross-Florida 
Canal'7  We  Americans  are  often  too  eager 
to  upset  the  status  quo  without  thinking 
about  the  "status  quo  post."  For  Instance 
we  were  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  Shah 
of  Iran,  and  what  did  we  get  in  return?  Cer- 
tainly the  Republic  of  Panama  was  being 
completely  recompensed  financially;  in  fact 
the  Canal  was  the  very  backbone  of  their  fi- 
nancial stability.  So  one  has  to  ask  whether 
they  will  be  capable  of  operating  the  canal. 
Can  they  manage  it  financially?  Can  they 
Improve  it  as  time  demands,  or  Is  this  going 
to  be  another  pit  into  which  the  U.8.  shov- 
ela  money  to  erulch  a  few  of  the  powerfrul 
without  improving  the  Canal? 

Behind  all  thla  one  has  to  ask  whether  the 
Canal  ahould  be  improved.  Is  it  and  will  It 
continue  to  be  economically  viable?  Do  air 
transport,  pipelines,  unitized  trains,  and 
truck/rail  "Piggy-back"  freight  make  a  dif- 
ference? 

Do  we  need  the  Canal  militarily?  Carriers 
don't  fit.  but  if  we  establish  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific fleets,  is  it  advantageous  for  them  to 
have  a  transocean  canal?  Could  we  defend 
the  Canal  anyway?  Would  we  defend  It  if  it 
were  not  ours?  What  would  we  do  If  the  sit- 
uation in  Afghanistan  were  repeated,  and  a 
renegade  Panamanian  government  asked 
the  Russians  to  come  in  and  help  eliminate 
a  corrupt  capitalist  government? 

These  are  all  questions  which  the  United 
States  taxpayer  would  like  to  see  answered 
before  we  make  any  decision  on  what  Im- 
provements to  begin  and  before  stream  of 
money  starts  flowing  toward  Panama. 

CLOaXTai  BT  MILBS  P.  DUVAL,  Jk. 

It  Is  Indeed  gratifying  that  the  writer's 
April  1988  article  has  evoked  such  extensive 
and  well-informed  discussiotu  from  distln- 
guiahed  authors  with  vast  backgrounds  of 
different  experience. 

The  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  Plan  was 
formally  submitted  by  its  author  to  a  higher 
Panama  Canal  authority  on  Febniary  25. 
1943.  It  was  first  publicly  presented  by  him 
on  May  20,  1943,  before  an  exceptionally 
well-qualified  audience  largely  composed  of 
high  Army  and  Navy  officials,  and  Panama 
Canal  engineers  and  pilots.  (DuVal  1947c: 
181). 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  May  20, 
1943,  address  was  the  arousal  of  the  Interest 
of  the  Navy  Department  for  a  modification 
of  the  then  suspended  Third  Locks  Project, 
followed  by  the  submission  of  the  plan  to 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  it  aa  a  postwar 
project 

Other  consequences  were  a  series  of  con- 
gressional Investlgatioris.  not  yet  ended, 
with  the  revival  of  the  old  "battle  of  the 
levels  "  as  to  type  of  canal— a  movement  first 
described    in    1924    by    Oovemor    Jay    J. 


Morrow  as  a  "hardy  perennial"  (Morrow 
1924). 

As  mentioned  in  the  discussions,  among 
the  subjects  brought  out  has  been  the 
marine  environmental  Impact  of  any  salt 
water  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacif- 
ic Oceans.  One  of  the  dangers  Included  in 
earlier  writings  was  Infecting  the  AtlanUc 
Ocean  with  the  poisonous  yellow-bellied  sea 
snake  of  the  Pacific,  which  is  not  indigenous 
to  the  Atlantic. 

The  most  experienced  engineer  of  the 
Panama  Canal  with  whom  I  discussed  the 
Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  Plan  was  Princi- 
pal Engineer  E.  S.  Randolph.  M.  ASCE.  who 
described  it  to  me  as  the  "first  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  Panama  Canal  based  on 
marine  experience.  .  .  .  that  all  the  basic 
engineering  considerations  were  favorable, 
and  [that  he]  supported  the  plan  as  offering 
the  best  canal  for  the  future"  (DuVal 
1947d). 

In  the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
one  of  the  key  groups  is  the  canal  pilots 
who  are  charged  with  responsibility  for  the 
navigation  and  movement  of  vessels  in 
Canal  waters.  In  a  formal  resolution  on 
Canal  modernization,  distributed  to  high 
U.S.  officials  and  all  members  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Pilot  Association  stated  that  "re- 
sponsible organizations  and  informed  ex- 
perts oppose  the  construction  of  any  sea- 
level  canal  as  needlessly  expensive,  diplo- 
matically hazardous,  ecologically  dangerous 
and  less  satisfactory  operationally  than  the 
existing  canal,"  and  then  resolved  "that  the 
Panama  Caiial  Pilot  Association  opposes  the 
construction  of  a  new  canal  of  so-called  sea 
level  design"  <,Congre**ional  Record  1973; 
37). 

It  is  important  to  know  that  the  Terminal 
Lake-Third  Locks  Plan  was  approved  in 
principle  by  two  experienced  Governors  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  The  first  was  in  early 
1944  by  MaJ.  Oen.  Glen  E.  Edgerton.  who 
recommended  it  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for 
comprehensive  investigation,  but  warned 
that  it  was  possible  that  "advocates  of  a  sea- 
level  canal  would  oppose  unjuttifiablv  [em- 
phasis added]  any  expensive  change  in  the 
present  plans"  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
delay  conversion  to  sea  level  ^.Congrettional 
Record  1956).  The  second  was  by  MaJ.  Gen. 
J.  C.  Mehaffey  on  November  15,  1945, 
during  hearings  in  the  Congress  when  he 
approved  it  "in  general"  as  a  "modification 
of  the  original  Third  Locks  Project  to  in- 
clude the  terminal  Lake"  (House  Committee 
1945:  9). 

As  shown  by  many  years  of  marine  experi- 
ence, what  Is  needed  on  the  Isthmus  is  not  a 
second  canal  of  tidal  lock  design  or  other  al- 
ternative, but  the  solution  of  pressing 
marine  operation  problems  of  the  existing 
Puuuna  Canal  to  enable  uninterrupted 
simunit-level  ruivigation  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  Locks,  with  flexible  terminal 
operation  at  both  ends  as  provided  by  the 
Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  Plan. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  STUDY  OF 
HEALTH  RISKS  ASSOCIATED 
WITH  DES 

BCr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  (x>l- 
leagues  the  disturbing  results  of  a  new 
study  recently  completed  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Human  Medi(±ie  at  Michigan 
Bute  University  [MSUl.  This  study 
has  produced  new  findings  on  the 
harmful  effects  of  the  prescription 
drug   diethylstibestrol   [DES].   which 


was  prescribed  between  IMl  and  1971 
to  women  to  help  reduce  the  risk  of 
miscarriages.  During  this  period,  an  es- 
timated 4  million  scHis  and  daiighters 
were  exposed  to  DBS.  It  was  not  until 
1971,  with  the  establishment  of  a  de- 
finitive link  between  the  development 
of  a  rare  form  of  cancer  of  the  cervix 
and  vagina  in  young  women  and  their 
exposiu'e  to  DES  of  their  mothers 
during  pregnancy,  that  its  use  was  fi- 
nally discontinued. 

Previously,  it  was  found  that  expo- 
sure to  DES  affected  the  mothers  and 
their  offspring.  Dartmouth  Medical 
School  demonstrated  an  increased  risk 
of  breast  cancer  in  women  exposed 
during  pregnancy. 

The  statistics  concerning  DES 
daughters  are  startling.  Over  400  cases 
of  clear  cell  adenocarcinoma  have 
been  reported  and  i4>proximately  1 
out  of  every  1,000  will  develop  this 
rare  cancer  of  the  cervix  and  vagina 
before  age  32.  Twenty-five  percent  of 
these  cancer  victims  may  die  as  a 
result  of  their  exposure.  DES  sons 
have  been  less  thoroughly  studied. 
However,  there  has  been  evidence 
showing  an  increased  risk  of  genital 
problems  and  Infertility. 

The  new  findings  of  the  study  con- 
ducted at  MSU  create  even  greater 
cause  for  concern  about  the  health  ef- 
fects of  DES.  Dr.  Bruce  Walker,  MSU 
professor  of  anatomy,  has  found  that 
not  only  are  the  first  and  second  gen- 
erations affected  by  DES  exposure, 
but  the  third  generation  as  welL 
Walker  said  the  figures  indicate  that 
the  risk  of  developing  cancer  among 
the  DES  granddaughters  Is  no  less 
than  that  of  the  DES  daughters.  What 
this  means  is  a  significant  increase  in 
the  number  of  people  who  will,  be- 
cause of  DES  exposure,  develop  this 
rare  form  of  cancer. 

Another  important  finding  concerns 
the  increased  risk  of  cancer  that 
women  exposed  to  DES  face  as  they 
age.  Previously,  it  was  assumed  that 
once  a  woman  had  passed  early  adult- 
hood and  had  not  developed  cancer, 
she  was  relatively  safe.  This  new  study 
now  shows  that,  unfortunately,  this  is 
not  the  case.  Both  DES  daughters  and 
granddaughters  are  at  higher  risk  of 
developing  cancer  following  the 
changes  in  hormonal  pnxluction 
brought  about  in  middle  age.  These 
women  can  no  longer  consider  them- 
selves safe  from  cancer  associated  with 
exposure  to  DES  after  passing  young 
adulthood. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  session  I  in- 
troduced legislation.  S.  169,  that  would 
provide  support  to  States  for  efforts  to 
Identify  individuals  who  were  exposed 
to  DES  and  to  help  these  individuals 
lessen  the  serious  health  risks  result- 
ing from  exposure  to  DES.  Grants  to 
States  would  be  used  to  identify 
women  who  took  DES  during  pregnan- 
cy and  the  children  of  these  women 
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and  to  educate  the  public  about  the 
tanportance  of  medical  care  to  detect 
and  treat  condltkiai  resulting  from 
DBS  exposure.  The  eetabliahment  of 
voluntary  State  redstry  would  be  used 
for  the  illtimlnetlrin  of  Infcurmatlon 
about  DBS.  &  169  also  provldea  for 
the  aereenlnc  and  diagnostic  aervloes 
^nA  the  illawimlniflon  of  information 
to  health  care  provlden.  It  la  clear 
that  Individuals  exposed  to  DE8  will 
require  regular  and  periodic  evalua- 
tion for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  This 
biU  wm  greatly  increase  available  sup- 
port for  educational  activities  and  the 
deUvery  of  adequate  health  services  to 
those  in  need.  The  flndlnfi  of  this  new 
study  inereaae  the  seriousness  of  this 
already  urgent  problem.  With  the  vast 
number  of  people  affected  by  DES  ex- 
posure I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bQl  that  would  reduce  the  serious 
health  risks  to  these  Individuals. 


SENATOR  BIDCN  ON  THE 
PLIOHT  OP  OUR  CHILDREN 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
ranks  of  Democrats  seeking  our 
partjr's  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
grew  by  one  today  with  the  announce- 
ment by  my  friend  and  colleague  Sen- 
ator JoasFH  BiDSM  In  Wilmington.  It  Is 
an  important  event  because  Senator 
Bom  is  saying  Important  things 
about  the  plight  of  children  In  Amer- 
ica today. 

Not  3  weeks  ago  he  spoke  with  stun- 
ning power  about  child  poverty  and 
dependency  and  the  central  social 
challenge  of  our  age — how  to  break  a 
pattern  that  has  left  our  children  the 
poorest  group  In  the  Nation.  Where 
once  there  was  an  ominous  division  of 
class  in  American  society,  there  is  now 
a  portentous  division  of  generation.  As 
unemployment  was  the  great  chal- 
lenge of  industrial  society,  chUd  pover- 
ty is  the  defining  challenge  of  postln- 
dustrlal  society. 

What  is  most  heartening  about  Jox 
BioBH's  speech  at  Princeton  University 
is  that  he  understands  what  Is  going 
on  and  he  knows  what  Is  needed  to 
change  the  grim  reality  that  confronts 
our  children. 

He  says,  "Our  children— all  of  our 
children— are  at  risk  •  •  •.  We  must  re- 
solve to  make  the  premier  moral  call 
of  our  time,  'Save  the  children.'" 
Democrats  surely  must  heed  those 
words,  lest  another  generation  Is  lost. 

Senator  Bion  asserts,  and  I  whole- 
heartedly agree,  that  the  current  wel- 
fare system  has  failed.  He  knows  that 
welfare  cannot  be  "reformed."  It  has 
to  be  replaced. 

What  we  need  first  of  aU  Is  a  reliable 
ssrstem  of  child  support.  Of  divorced  or 
separated  or  never-married  women, 
barely  one-third  get  what  Is  coming  to 
them— and  their  children— from  court 
orders.  Four  out  of  ten  don't  even 
have  a  court  order.  Of  the  remaining 
six,  half  get  the  full  amoimt.  one-quar- 


ter get  leas  than  that  and  one-quarter 
receive  nothing.  As  our  condition  is 
new.  to  cite  Lincoln,  we  must  think 
anew. 

There  should  be  universal  child  sup- 
port. It  should  be  tho«ight  normal  and 
natural  that  mothers  work  and  bring 
home  income.  Thus,  schooling  and 
training  and  other  support  services 
should  be  provided  to  these  mothers. 
And  assistance  payments  should  "top 
off  the  family  income  thus  derived. 

Senator  Biodi's  credo  ought  to  re- 
sound to  all  Democrats:  Government 
pajrmenta  last,  not  first. 

We  are  talking  here  about  citizen- 
ship and  mutual  obligation.  We  must 
get  it  clear  what  individuals  can 
expect  of  society  and  what  society  can 
expect  of  individuals.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  change  a  lot  of  behavior  Gov- 
ernment behavior  as  well  as  individual 
behavior. 

We  have  reached  a  real  moment  of 
pooibillty  In  addressing  these  prob- 
lons.  That  Is  In  no  small  measure  re- 
flected in  the  fact  that  Presidential 
candidates  of  both  parties  are  think- 
ing creatively  and  expansively  about 
this  subject. 

We  will  do  oiu-  best  in  this  Con- 
gress—no doubt  with  help  from  Jos 
BUSH.  Al  Gorx.  and  Paul  Simom,  and. 
Indeed,  from  Bruce  Babbitt  and  Jesse 
Jackson  and  Mike  Dukakis  and  Dick 
asPHAaoT- to  start  the  rebuilding 
process. 

And  Jox  Bninr's  words,  certainly  his 
proposals,  ought  to  guide  us: 

We  sa  a  society  wUl  give  poor  children  the 
preparation  they  need  early  In  life  to  work 
their  way  out  of  poverty— and  we  will  expect 
in  return  that  they  will  respond  with  an 
enersy  and  an  enthusiasm  for  achievement. 
I  wish  him  luck  ss  he  begins  this  ex- 
citing and  arduous  quest.  More, 
though.  I  trust  that,  win  or  lose,  his 
magnificent  vision  will  stay  with  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  Senator 
BiDDf 's  speech  at  Princeton  University 
on  May  22.  1987.  be  entered  into  the 
RacoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO.  ss  follows: 

Savs  ths  CHiLDKXir  A  Call  roi  a  Nsw 

Spimt  or  CoMMTTirrrT  im  Amksica 

(n.8.  Senator  Joseph  R.  Biden.  Jr.) 

Picture  yourself,  if  you  can.  in  the  place 

I'm  about  to  describe.  It  Is  a  place  where  dv- 

lUsaUon  has  come  full  circle— from  the  wllds 

of   the    forest   primeval    to   the   elaborate 

structures  of  civilised  society— and  back  to 

tlie  bedlam  of  urban  bartiarity. 

As  you  place  yourself  in  this  environment, 
do  so  not  as  an  adult— with  strensth.  wits 
and  resources,  but  as  a  child — with  wonder, 
fear,  and  an  identity  waiting  for  definition. 
If  you've  reached  an  ase  where  you  are 
aware  of  your  surroundings,  you've  already 
beaten  the  odds.  For  In  this  place,  you  have 
leas  chance  of  surviving  your  first  year  of 
life  than  a  chUd  bom  in  Cuba.  Chile  or 
Kuwait 

When  you  go  to  school— If  you  go  to 
school— 1  out  of  10  of  your  eighth-grade 


gtrlfrtmds  wfll  be  pregnant.  Most  of  them 
will  have  abortions. 

Most  of  the  boys— or  should  I  say  "fa- 
tl)ers'7— will  Join  a  gang  by  the  age  of  13. 
Tou  will  face  the  same  choice  yourself— be- 
tween belonging  to  something  and  belong- 
ing to  nothing. 

There  will  be  more  children  selling  and 
using  druss  than  there  will  be  students  at 
graduation.  The  drop-out  rate  here  Is  great- 
er than  SO  percent. 

After  high  school,  it  is  more  likely  that 
you  will  grow  up  to  contract  AID6  then 
grow  up  to  attend  a  four-year  college;  more 
likely  that  you  will  live  In  a  bouse  without 
adequate  plumbing  than  live  In  a  college 
dormitory.  As  you  get  older,  having  friends 
in  jail  will  be  commonplace— and  there  is  a 
good  chance  you  will  be  going  to  jail  your- 
seU.  and  thinking  UtUe  of  It. 

If  you  are  a  young  man.  there  is  a  good 
chance  you  will  be  murdered— here,  murder 
is  the  leading  cause  of  death  among  teen- 
age males.  And  as  for  holding  down  some 
kind  of  legitimate  Job— many  of  you  will 
never  hold  a  legal  paycheck  In  your  hands 
for  as  long  as  you  live. 

Compare  that  image  with  that  of  your 
own  childhood,  and  Imagine  who  and  what 
you'd  be  today  if  this  was  the  place  you 
called  home— if  the  word  "schoolyard" 
meant  drug  emporium  instead  of  play- 
ground: If  playing  "house"  meant  being  a 
poor  but  very  real  teen-age  mother.  Instead 
of  being  a  UtUe  girl  with  an  innocent  imagi- 
nation: if  "summer  vacation"  meant  three 
months  in  a  JuvenQe  detention  center  for 
robbing  a  grocery  store.  Instead  of  running 
through  a  sprinlLler  and  building  a  fort- 
house  in  the  woods. 

Imagine  yourself  existing  In  this  environ- 
ment, and  you'll  have  an  inkling  of  an  Idea 
what  It's  like  to  grow  up  at  the  comer  of 
39th  and  Dearborn  In  Chicago,  nilnols. 

But  39th  and  Dearborn  Is  no  different 
from  ISSth  and  Amsterdam,  or  13th  and 
Alabama,  or  EI  Segunda  and  West  Hill,  or 
any  of  the  other  comers  In  America's  ghet- 
tos—not if  you're  a  child,  not  if  you're  poor, 
not  if  you're  a  faceless  statistic  adrift  In  a 
so-called  "opportunity  society." 

POVntTT  ISM'T  a  DISTAKT  DDiON 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  new  generation  of 
American  children  U  being  bom  into  pover- 
ty. An  existing  generation  la  already  living 
in  it.  And  future  generaUons  are  in  jeopardy 
because  of  it. 

Today,  for  the  first  time  in  American  his- 
tory, children  are  the  very  poorest  among 
us.  Today,  one  out  of  four  babies  Is  bora 
into  poverty.  Fourteen  million  American 
children  are  poor,  suffering  from  economic. 
inteUectual  and  spiritual  poverty.  Too  many 
are  using  drugs.  Joining  gangs,  quitting 
school  and  having  babies  as  babies. 

And  poverty  Is  not  the  exclusive  province 
of  the  urban  poor— it  stalks  the  declining 
communities  of  rural  America,  laying  the 
same  dead  hand  upon  the  health  and  the 
hopes  of  children  far  from  the  Inner-city 
ghettos  and  further  yet,  by  far,  from  the 
American  dream  of  opportunity  and 
achievement. 

Most  of  us  cannot  imagine  the  pain  of  our 
children  in  poverty  because  it  represents  an 
America  completely  at  odds  with  the  one  we 
live  in— or  like  to  think  we  live  in.  There  Is 
nothing  in  our  lives  to  connect  us  to  them, 
except  perhaps  our  conscience.  And  histori- 
cally, our  conscience  has  been  the  only 
thing  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  victims 
of  poverty. 


But  today,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  our 
coDseience  alone  can  not  do  the  Job,  for  the 
poverty  of  this  nation's  chUdren  is  tugging 
not  just  upon  our  heartstrings,  but  also 
upon  our  pursestrlngs,  and  upon  the  kite- 
string  that  draws  our  national  ambitions 
aloft. 

These  dUldren  are  not  "somebody  else's" 
cliUdren.  They're  our  chUdren.  They  are 
American  children— blood  of  our  blood, 
heart  of  our  soul.  And  neither  are  they 
"somebody  else's"  problem.  They  are  our 
IMt>blem.  because  they  are  also  our  future. 

And  though  the  economic  poverty  of  our 
children  may  be  confined  to  places  like  39th 
and  Dearborn,  a  spiritual  poverty  besets  all 
of  our  children  everywhere. 

Increulngly.  the  difference  between  the 
problems  of  our  poor  children  and  our 
richer  ones  are  differences  of  degree,  not 
kind. 

For  example,  at  San  Bfarcos  High  School, 
in  a  comfortable  middle-class  California 
community,  more  than  150  girls— about  one 
out  of  every  five  senior  girls  at  the  school- 
were  pregnant  In  one  recent  school  year. 
And  there  Is  a  grim,  if  these  days  all  too  fa- 
miliar footnote— only  nine  of  those  pregnan- 
cies ended  in  childbirth:  the  others  were 
aborted  or  miscarried. 

Drug  use.  too.  Is  not  limited  to  our  poorer 
schools.  Even  In  our  richest  schools,  drug 
use  Is  rampant  The  needles  may  be  cleaner 
and  the  cocaine  purer,  but  the  drug  habits 
are  Just  as  severe. 

Our  failure  to  prepare  our  students  for 
the  world  economy  of  tomorrow  is  not  Just  a 
problem  of  "inner-city"  or  "poor"  schools. 
Even  our  richest  elementary  schools  are 
falling  to  meet  our  ctilldren's  needs:  our 
best  classrooms  traU  Japan's  least  accom- 
plished in  science  and  math. 

Our  middle  and  upper-class  children  may 
have  much  that  our  poor  children  do  not. 
But  if  they  are  growing  up  with  a  vivid  ap- 
preciation of  what  money  can  buy,  they 
suffer  frcm  a  harrowing  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  what  it  can't. 

And  that  lack  of  appreciation  sometimes 
extends  even  to  life  Itself,  as  the  recent  rash 
of  teen-age  suicides  demonstrates.  Chil- 
dren—even those  from  the  best  back- 
grounds—Increasingly lack  reason  to  live.  By 
themselves  or  with  friends,  they  are  looking 
at  tlieir  present  and  their  future,  and  reject- 
ing both. 

lAdies  and  gentlemen,  we  must  begin  lis- 
tening to  the  cries  of  the  young. 

Our  middle-class  children  are  growing  up 
today  In  a  world  so  very  different  from  the 
one  we  knew  In  our  youth.  Six  out  of  every 
10  will  see  iheir  parents  get  divorced.  Two 
out  of  10  will  live  through  two  or  more  sepa- 
rations. When  I  was  in  high  school,  most  of 
my  classmates  lived  in  a  family  where  Dad 
worked  and  Mom  met  the  chUdren  at  the 
door  when  they  came  home.  Today,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  only  19  percent  of  our 
families  fit  such  a  description. 

What  all  of  the  many  social  changes  our 
middle-class  families  and  middle-class  chil- 
dren are  going  through  will  mean  for  their 
future  we  can  only  speculate  upon.  But  It 
should  give  us  all  pause  when  you  consider 
the  simple  fact  that  today's  middle-class  di- 
vorce and  Illegitimate  teen  birth  rates  are 
about  the  same  as  those  which  I>at  Moyni- 
han.  my  colleague  in  the  Senate,  found  so 
alarming  among  black  Americans  in  the 
early  1960b. 

We  have  seen  wluit  tuts  tisppened  to  Usck 
children  in  our  country  over  the  subsequent 
two  decades.  And  we  have  seen  that  race 
has  little  to  do  with  how  susceptible  we  are 
to  a  weakening  of  the  spirit. 


The  AIDS  epidemic  offers  an  ominous 
parallel— for  years,  people  said  AIDS  was  a 
disease  of  homosexuals  and  drug  abusers, 
that  it  couldn't  strike  the  middle  class.  Now 
we  know  that  it  can  strike  the  middle  class, 
and  It  has— and  our  failure  to  recognize  that 
now-realised  potential  is  yielding  tragedy 
for  far  too  many  people  In  far  too  many 
neighborhoods. 

No,  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  think- 
ing ttiat  the  problems  of  poor  children  are 
somehow  so  different  from  the  problems  of 
our  own.  "Out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind" 
does  not  translate  Into  "out  of  the  realm  of 
poasibiUty." 

Our  children- aZI  of  our  children— are  at 
risk.  And  if  many  In  this  generation  are  a 
"hopeless  case,"  as  some  would  argue  they 
are,  then  the  question  for  us  must  be:  "WUl 
we  save  our  children  before  It  Is  too  late  for 
them?" 

We  must  resolve  to  make  the  premier 
moral  call  of  our  time  "Save  the  children." 

IXPLICATIOIIS  rOK  THX  POTUKX 

The  problems  of  our  children  go  beyond 
moral  outrage,  for  even  the  most  cold-heart- 
ed among  us  must  admit  that  there  Is  a 
threatening  economic  dimension  to  these 
problems. 

The  problems  of  our  children  have 
become  an  awesome  sinkhole:  sucking  the 
opportunity  right  out  of  our  future.  It  is 
draining  away  our  national  strength,  our 
coUectlve  intelligence,  our  combined  capa- 
bilities. 

For  who  will  provide  the  human  capital 
for  the  economic  renaissance  needed  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  foreign  competition, 
if  not  today's  children?  And  who  will  pay 
for  the  massive  retirement  costs  of  the  baby 
boom  generation,  if  not  today's  children? 
And  who  will  maintain  America's  principles 
in  tomorrow's  world,  if  not  today's  children? 

We're  bombarded  with  statistics  that  evi- 
dence the  immensity  of  the  problem.  If  the 
numbers  overwhelm  you.  think  of  them  as 
faces  instead.  Imagine  that  this  room  was 
filled  with  nothing  but  children,  say  a  thou- 
sand of  them.  A  room  fuU  of  children 
should  be  a  room  fuU  of  potential  for  our 
future  greatness. 

But  first  you  will  have  to  write  off  the  200 
kids  who  will  be  unable  to  read,  and  you  will 
have  to  discount  the  400  more  who  will  have 
only  the  most  iwinitnui  skills— it  is  doubtful 
they  can  contribute  to  an  American  econo- 
my of  the  Information  Age. 

If  we  write  off  three  out  of  five  of  our 
ChUdren.  how  can  America  possibly  succeed 
In  the  highly  competitive  world  economy  of 
tomorrow? 

And  in  other  such  rooms,  filled  with  an- 
other thousand  chUdren.  you  will  find  300 
using  drugs,  or  more  than  250  failing  to 
finish  high  school. 

The  numbers  may  blur  but  the  faces  do 
not  They  remain  an  agonizing  reaUty. 
Rooms  fuU  of  our  future  have  been  whittled 
down  to  a  few  comers  sheltering  our  hopes. 

Where  wiU  we  get  our  teachers,  our  doc- 
tors, our  scientists  and  our  engineers,  if  this 
is  the  fate  of  our  chUdren?  Can  we  rest  our 
hopes  and  dreams  for  a  vibrant  America  in 
the  year  2000  in  the  hands  of  only  a  few  of 
our  chUdren? 

Simply  put,  there  is  no  way  we  can  meet 
the  chaUenge  put  to  us  by  economic  com- 
petitors like  Japan.  Korea,  Germany  or 
Taiwan  with  the  bulk  of  the  next  genera- 
tion of  our  workers  sitting  Idle  and  unskUled 
on  the  sidelines.  We  need  their  help  and 
their  participation.  We  need  their  energies 
and  their  aspirations. 


AMSSICA  IS  on  CODinST,  OMB  PBOflB 

Lately  America  has  stopped  viewing  itadf 
as  one  society— a  seamless  web  of  caring  and 
community.  We  luive  begun  thinking  of  our- 
selves as  a  collection  of  mutually-exclusive 
facUms.  More  than  ever  we  Uve,  not  within 
the  expensive  borders  of  a  nation,  but 
within  the  narrow  confines  of  a  class. 

This  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  American 
people.  Unlike  some,  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
they  have  lost  their  heart,  their  compaasian. 
their  concern.  No,  what  the  American 
people  have  lost  Is  confidence  that  the  vari- 
ous programs  coming  out  of  Washlrtgton. 
aimed  at  helping  those  in  poverty,  are  really 
getting  the  Job  done. 

It  Is  not  the  American  people  who  faUed 
in  their  commitment  to  the  poor.  It  Is  their 
government  that  has  faUed  to  turn  that 
commitment  Into  continued  progress  to- 
wards social  justice. 

The  pubUc's  frustration  with  the  per- 
ceived faUure  of  our  federal  anti-poverty 
programs  has  been  perpetuated  and  encour- 
aged by  an  administration  dedicated  to  indi- 
vidual self-interest  at  the  expense  of  nation- 
al self-preservation.  Our  current  President 
has  tried  to  divide  us.  region  against  region, 
calling  on  Americans  in  Albuquerque  to 
oppose  q>endlng  on  Amtrak  to  help  the 
East,  and  calling  on  Americans  in  New  York 
to  oppose  spending  on  water  projects  to 
help  those  in  the  West 

Our  next  President  must  put  an  end  to 
cut-throat  regional  strife  among  us,  and 
appeal  to  us  as  one  people— a  people  who 
have  buUt  a  nation  together— for  that  is  the 
story  of  America:  one  people,  one  nation. 

And  if  some  of  the  very  same  people  who 
preach  the  self-satisfied  goq;>el  of  greed 
turned  around  and  examined  their  own  her- 
itage, they'd  rediscover  their  own  indebted- 
ness. They'd  see  that  many  of  them  went  to 
school  on  the  OI  Bill,  bought  homes  with 
VA  mortgages,  had  parents  employed  by  the 
WPA,  and  now  send  their  own  chUdren  to 
schools  subsidized  by  pubUc  or  private  phi- 
lanthropy. 

Each  and  every  one  of  us  has  drawn 
strength  from  the  coUectlve,  mutual  sup- 
port of  our  famUies,  our  communities  and 
our  country  in  the  past.  It  is  hypocritical 
and  hateful  to  pull  up  the  ladder  now  that 
we  are  on  board.  On  our  journey  together 
into  the  American  future,  we  must  leave  no 
one  behind. 

RijscT  coirsnvAnvx  mtths 

We  must  clearly  reject  the  conservative 
voices  who  caU  for  even  further  cutbacks  in 
government  help  to  the  poor,  and  who  cyni- 
caUy  deny  that  our  bond  with  them  is  any 
stronger  ttian  mere  beneficence  or  charity. 

And  let  us  also  reject  anoth«'  conservative 
myth  about  poverty,  the  myth  advanced  by 
conservative  InteUectuals— that  government 
programs  encourage  poverty,  rather  Uisn  si- 
levlate  it  This  view- from  the  inteUectual 
heirs  to  the  Malthuslsns  of  the  1830'b. 
which  caUed  for  an  end  to  aU  poor  reUef  lest 
the  poor  should  mulUply— is  absurd. 

Those  who  subscribe  to  It  teU  tis  that  such 
things  as  welfare  payments  on  family  size 
oiUy  encourage  mothers  to  have  Ulegitimate 
babies.  But  the  facts  belle  this  attach  on  the 
poor— over  the  past  few  years,  the  mmiber 
of  ChUdren  receiving  welfare  benefits  has 
gone  down,  but  the  rate  of  UleglUmate 
births  has  climbed,  not  f  aUen. 

And  the  fact  is,  government  aid  has  been 
helpful  in  aUevlating  many  kinds  of  pover- 
ty. Thanks  in  large  part  to  expanded  Social 
Security  and  Medicare  programs,  poverty 
among  our  elderly  has  been  reduced  from  SS 
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peraent  In  l«ftS  to  IS  perooat  In  IMS.  a  stun- 
nlngdecnue. 

We  can  make  a  difference:  government 
ean  maarhead  efforU  to  reduce  poverty. 

We  abould  alao  reject  the  cooMrraUves' 
Ultimata  oonclualon— that  the  real  answer 
for  the  poor  to  leai  tovemment  help,  not 


^leh  an  answer  confuaea  cauae  with  cure 
and  oontnMlleta  Itaelf— for  even  If  we  accept 
their  poaltlon— that  two  decadea  of  (ovem- 
ment  aid  have  atrophied  individual  Initia- 
tive and  aeU-ra«>onalbillt]r  amonc  the 
poor— can  the  right  answer  now  poailbly  be 
to  pull  back  the  government  aid  and  leave 
■uch  "atrophied"  Indlvlduato  to  fend  for 
themaelves? 

No.  our  answer  must  be  to  redirect  govern- 
ment aid— not  retract  it  Instead  of  with- 
drawing our  array  of  state  and  federal  as- 
atotance.  we  must  re-ahape  It.  advancing  pro- 
grams that  give  people  opportunities  to 
CTsr*^  poverty  and  empower  them  with  the 
tooto  they  need  to  be  self-reliant. 

The  Right  has  advanced  an  agenda  that 
not  only  (alto  an  Intellectual  critique  but  U 
morally  bankrupt  as  well. 

The  Right's  priorities  are  morally  uncon- 
scionable—putting tax  breaks  for  the  busi- 
ness lunches  of  the  very  rich  ahead  of 
school  lunches  for  our  children:  proposing 
further,  massive  Increases  In  wasteful  de- 
fense programs  at  the  same  time  that  It 
calls  for  further,  sharp  decreases  in  the 
Women,  Infants  and  Children  nutrition  pro- 
grams (WIC>— a  proven  winner  that  helps 
fight  disease,  defects  and  death  among  our 
baUea.  I  find  these  priorities  moraUy  abhor- 
rent, and  I  reject  them  out  of  hand. 
aajacT  i  fSKsoi,  mtths.  too 

But  if  It  to  time  to  expose  and  reject  these 
oonwrvatlve  approaches.  It  to  alao  time  to 
examine  the  loopholea  In  liberal  orthodoxy. 

For  while  we  must  embrace  the  concept  of 
government  aa  a  firat-chalr  player  in  the  or- 
chestra of  social  responslbUity,  we  can  no 
longer  view  It  sa  a  one-man  band.  Oovem- 
ment  subsidy  to  not  the  ultimate  answer  to 
the  problems  of  the  poor. 

If  there  to  nothing  contemptible  about 
being  on  the  public  dole,  there  should  be 
nothing  glorious  about  It  either.  Receiving 
the  benefiU  of  the  system  should  not  be 
tantamount  to  beating  It. 

Our  current  network  of  public  Income, 
health  and  housing  aid  was  begtin  in  the 
Great  Depression  to  help  those  temporarily 
In  need  or  those  with  no  immediate  means 
of  self-support. 

AFDC— our  major  welfare  program— was 
adopted  in  that  era  to  help  the  orphaned 
children  of  widows.  Today,  fewer  than  two 
percent  of  that  program's  recipients  are  or- 
plians.  Eighty-seven  percent  have  an  able- 
bodied  father  living  away  from  home. 

It  to  true  that  for  a  majority  of  those  who 
use  them,  welfare  and  government  aid  to  a 
temporary  boost.  Of  those  who  become  poor 
today,  less  than  one-fifth  will  remain  on 
welfare  for  a  long  period  of  time.  Thto  to  as 
It  should  be. 

But  because  many  do  remain  long-term 
dependents,  we  have  accumulated  a  large 
number  of  seemingly  permanent  recipients 
of  public  aid.  It  should  have  been  no  sur- 
prise that  taxpayers  would  l>ecome  resentful 
of  the  way  that  we  not  ao  much  tpend  on 
poverty  in  thto  'XMmtry,  as  much  as  we  A- 
nance  it. 

For  too  long,  the  dogmatic  liberal  defense 
of  programs  that  we  already  perceived  aa 
failures  In  the  eyes  of  the  American  people 
has  caused  them  to  reject  liberal  leadership. 
We  can  never  expect  the  American  people 


to  follow  a  coiutrutlve  agenda  for  social 
change  until  llberato  admit  that  aome 
things— anythingi— from  their  traditional 
agenda  has  faUed.  Refusal  to  admit  that 
failure  to  sharply  limiting  our  ability  to  raUy 
support  for  change  now. 

It  to  time  to  get  our  ef forta  to  redixie  pov- 
erty—meaningful, aerioua  efforts— on  track 
again. 

Nowhere  to  the  foUy  and  futility  of  our 
past  approaches  more  evident  than  in  the 
programs  through  which  we  have  attempted 
to  alleviate  poverty  among  our  children. 
After  decades  of  well-meaning  effort,  we 
have  more  poor  children  than  ever.  We  have 
to  ask  why— and  then  face  up  to  the  answer 

For  aome  typea  of  poverty,  our  traditional 
approach  of  giving  out  government  aupport 
checka  may  be  the  best  anawer  we  can  find. 
But  to  there  anyone  in  thto  room  today,  to 
there  anyone  anywhere,  who  honestly  be- 
lieves that  the  best  government  can  do  for  a 
five-year-old  child  to  simply  send  a  support 
check  once  a  month,  every  month,  year 
after  year,  for  the  rest  of  that  child's  life? 

What  a  huge  waste  that  represents,  and 
the  waste  of  money  to  the  least  of  It. 
ouB  cHnsan  nkbd  oppuaiuMiriss.  nor 

HAinWCTS 

For  poor  children,  our  pity  to  not  enough. 
Our  handouts  are  not  enough.  There  must 
be  something  more  than  money  in  our  out- 
stretched hand. 

Now.  thto  to  not  Juat  another  conaervatlve 
call  for  poor  children  to  pull  themselves  up 
by  their  "own  bootstraps. "  No.  it  isn't  that 
simple,  and  it  Isn't  that  solitary.  If  we  are 
truly  aerioua  about  not  aquandering  the  po- 
tential of  a  quarter  of  a  generation— all  of 
ua  will  have  to  help. 

The  beat  policy  for  both  the  poor  and  the 
non-poor— for  all  American  children— to 
based  upon  a  simple  premise: 

"We  ss  a  society  will  give  poor  children 
the  preparation  they  need  early  in  life  to 
work  their  way  out  of  poverty— and  we  wUl 
expect  In  return  that  they  wUl  respond  with 
an  energy  and  an  enthusiasm  for  achieve- 
ment." 

There  to  nothing  wrong,  and  nothing  un- 
realistic In  asking  the  poor  to  take  more  re- 
sponsibility for  alleviating  their  own 
plight— If  we  provide  them  with  the  skilto 
and  the  opportunities  to  do  so.  Equipping 
the  poor  to  become  self-sufficient,  rather 
than  paying  to  make  their  lack  of  power 
permanent,  to  the  only  way  in  which  society 
win  ever  realize  a  return  on  lU  welfare  in- 
vestment. 

pooa  cHiLBaan  cam  kzcbl  tr  oivm  ths 

CHAIICB 

The  times  when  these  principles  of 
empowerment  are  applied  to  those  In  need 
are  so  often  successful  that  it  amasra  me 
that  they  remain  the  exception,  rather  than 
the  rule. 

I  recently  read  a  tale  which  painted  a 
vivid  and  woeful  portrait  of  what  the  "rule" 
to  for  poor  children  today,  a  tale  which  of- 
fered equally  vivid  yet  Inspiring  portraits  of 
aome  of  the  "exceptions"  to  that  grim  rule. 
Thto  atory  lays  to  rest  any  notions  that  poor 
children  have  to  be  different  from  our  own. 
It  ahows  that  children  from  even  the  worst 
of  surroundings  can  triumph  If  given  the 
chance.  And  It  teaches  how  devastating  a 
lack  of  opportunity  can  be  to  any  child. 

It  was  a  30-page  cover  story  In  a  recent 
edition  of  Nev>tv>eek  entitled.  "Brothers." 
and  It  traced  the  Uvea  of  a  group  of  men 
who  grew  up  in  a  pair  of  houalng  projects  on 
the  South  Side  of  Chicago. 

Word  after  word,  column  after  column, 
reeked  of  hopelessness. 


Families  of  10  living  In  three-room  apart- 
menU  In  housliu  projects  which— by  design 
or  by  consequence — do  little  more  than  In- 
stitutionalise poverty.  In  a  community  of  fa- 
therless families  where  young  men  prove 
their  manhood  by  climbing  through  the 
ranks  of  street  gangs— the  only  kind  of  op- 
portunity that  bothers  to  recruit  most  of 
them. 

Drugs  In  thto  environment  provide  more 
than  Just  a  temporary  high.  They  provide 
an  Income,  a  career,  an  Identity.  Ouns  are 
easier  to  obtain  than  degrees,  and  are  a 
more  valuable  currency  in  a  place  where 
lawlessness  to  an  unaklUed  calling  with  very 
few  competitors. 

Few  people  In  thto  story  lacked  for  money. 
Their  living  quarters  may  not  have  been 
spacious,  but  they  had  them.  Their  clothes 
may  not  have  been  expensive,  but  they  had 
them  as  well.  Their  food  may  not  have  been 
the  finest,  but  It  was  there.  And  their  Jobs 
may  not  always  have  been  legal,  but  they 
paid. 

No.  a  shortage  of  money  was  not  the  prob- 
lem—an absence  of  opportunity  was.  For 
though  computers  in  downtown  Chicago 
regularly  printed  out  welfare  checks  to  sub- 
sidize the  economy  for  thto  otherwise  for- 
gotten part  of  town,  the  human  factor  was 
missing.  Practically  no  one  came  calling,  be- 
cause practically  no  one  really  cared. 

The  children  trapped  In  the  horlzonless 
environment  aspired  to  that  which  was  pos- 
sible and  available— sex.  drugs,  easy  money. 
Yet  the  "Brothers"  story  told  of  what  can 
happen  when  poor  children  are  given  a 
chance:  rare  exceptions  that  prove  that  the 
rules  can  be  broken. 

The  story  of  Ray  Stlngley,  for  example, 
who  lived  In  that  ghetto,  to  a  powerful  one. 
When  Ray  was  15,  hto  Ufe  was  transformed 
when  a  private  program  offered  him  an  op- 
portunity to  attend  a  private  school,  far 
from  the  ghetto.  He  aspired  to  college,  and 
worked  night  and  day  to  put  himself 
through  while  supporting  hto  new  family. 

An  affirmative-action  program  gave  him 
another  opportunity— a  career  In  sales.  And 
the  abilities  he  was  able  to  discover  and  cul- 
tivate In  hto  adolescence  allowed  him  to  suc- 
ceed in  hto  adult  life. 

Opportunity  took  Sylvester  Monroe  out  of 
the  ghetto  as  well,  putting  him  Into  a  pri- 
vate school  In  Rhode  Island,  and  through  a 
similar  process  of  self-discovery  and  In- 
creased chronicled  life  in  the  ghetto. 

Some  who  were  given  a  chance  to  get  out 
succeeded,  some  failed.  Thto  wUl  InevlUbly 
be  the  resulU  of  any  anti-poverty,  pro-op- 
portunity progam  we  try:  some  successes, 
some  failures.  Yet  the  failures  should  not 
stop  our  efforts  to  make  the  few  exceptional 
successes  from  the  "Brothers  "  story  more 
common. 

And  we  will  not  make  success  more  wide- 
spread by  continuing  to  reach  into  the 
ghetto— ""playing  Ood"  as  we  pluck  out  an 
occasional  child  here  and  there  and  give 
that  child  opportunities  denied  to  ao  many 
others. 

And  we  cannot  do  It  by  plucking  ghetto 
children  out  of  the  Inner-clty  and  busing 
them  across  town  for  a  alx-hour-a-day  vtelt 
Into  middle-class  America.  Instead,  we  must 
begin  to  open  up  opportunities— real  oppor- 
tunities, not  poUUcal  symbols— for  all  poor 
children. 

We  must  help  poor  families  clean  up  areas 
like  the  scene  of  the  "Brothers"  story  and 
make  them  into  tietter  places.  "Brothers" 
teaches  us  that  there  it  something  we  can 
do  besides  turning  away  In  frustration,  be- 


sides sentencing  poor  children  to  oblivion 
with  our  tunnel-vision. 

And  there  to  something  we  can  get  besides 
the  bill:  we  can  get  the  payoff,  too. 

THS  BIBKM  PKOORAM:  SAVX  THS  CHILDBKII 

Today  in  Washington,  I  will  release  a  de- 
tailed policy  paper  and  draft  legislation  that 
includes  various  proposato  aimed  at  helping 
to  give  children  avenues  out  of  poverty. 
Many  of  these  proposato  also  address  the 
needs  of  our  ""spiritually  poor"  children  In 
middle  and  upper-Income  families. 

Ottr  goal  as  a  society  must  6e  nothing  leu 
than  to  "save  the  children"— all  the  <Aitdren. 
Here  to  a  brief  outline  of  what  I  am  pro- 
posing. 

There  are  three  essential  steps  that  we 
must  take  as  a  country  if  we  are  going  to 
empower  a  generation  of  children  to  build  a 
future  for  themselves  and  for  our  country: 

First,  we  must  ensure  adequate  health 
care  for  all  of  our  children. 

Second,  we  must  Improve  the  quality  of 
education  that  aU  of  our  children  receive. 

Third,  we  must  strengthen  family  and  so- 
cietal bonds  of  concern  and  support  for  all 
children. 

Healthy  bodies,  healthy  minds,  healthy 
spirits— the  very  minimum  children  need  to 
succeed:  the  very  least  we  as  a  society  can 
provide. 

These  essentlato  are  more  often  denied  to 
poor  children  than  to  middle-class  or  rich 
children.  But  a  comprehensive  program  to 
save  our  children  cannot  be  narrowly  aimed 
at  one  group  of  our  children  or  another— it 
must  lift  them  aU  up  together. 

1.  Improved  health  care /or  chUdren 
I  cite  health  care  first  because  a  child  can 
not  hope  to  develop  to  hto  fuU  potential  If 
hto    abUltles    are    stunted    by    inadequate 
health  care. 

Children  in  poor  health  do  not  perform 
well  in  school.  Today,  however,  from  birth 
to  childhood.  America's  poor  children  are 
plagued  by  a  myriad  of  health  problems 
that  slow  their  development  and  sap  them 
of  the  energies  they  need  to  achieve. 

And  a  new.  catastrophic  danger  threatens 
our  children's  health  and  their  future.  In 
the  past  two  years  alone,  almost  a  thousand 
babies  have  been  bom  with  AIDS.  Most  of 
them  the  children  of  drug-abusing  mothers, 
are  bom  with  a  deadly  combination  of  the 
AIDS  disease  and  an  addiction  to  heroin. 

Pediatric  wards  are  begirming  to  fill  up 
with  these  chUdren,  whose  numbers  are  ex- 
pected to  quadruple  In  the  next  four  years. 
Many  have  been  abandoned  by  mothers  too 
111  or  too  weak  to  care  for  these  "AIDS 
babies."  At  Harlem  Hospital,  a  dozen  such 
babies  have  never  lived  any  place  but  the 
pediatric  ward.  Bom  In  the  hospital,  they 
have  never  felt  a  mother's  touch— and  prob- 
ably never  will. 

My  health  program  for  chUdren  caUs.  first 
of  all.  for  adequate  pre-itatal  care  for  all 
poor  expectant  mothers.  They  must  know 
that  their  children  are  not  condemned  by 
society  or  by  circumstance  before  they're 
even  bom.  Despite  our  International  pre-em- 
inence In  medical  science— American  sclen- 
ttots  have  won  almost  half  of  all  the  Nobel 
prizes  In  medicine  awarded  since  1901- the 
United  SUtes  ranks  no  better  than  17th  in 
Infant  mortality  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

For  the  poorest  among  us.  our  successes  In 
medical  science  have  been  offset  by  our  fail- 
ures in  social  policy,  so  much  so  that  a  child 
bom  today  within  a  five-mile  radius  of  the 
Capitol  In  Washington,  to  less  likely  to  sur- 
vive a  first  year  of  life  than  a  child  bom  in 
Trinidad  and  Tobago. 


Thto  to  a  blatant  national  disgrace,  but 
there  to  something  we  can  do  to  change  it: 
provide  the  Increased  pre-natal  care  that 
dramatically  Improves  the  IDcellhood  of  an 
Infant's  survival.  By  expanding  extoting  fed- 
eral health-care  programs,  such  ss  Medicaid 
and  the  Women.  Infants  and  Children 
(WIC)  supplemental  feeding  program,  we 
endorse  the  value  of  all  human  life  while  In- 
vesting In  the  future  of  American  society. 

Free  medical  care  should  also  be  provided 
to  all  poor  children  under  the  age  of  11. 
Simply  providing  for  their  birth  isn't 
enough.  Every  single  American  child- from 
every  kind  of  background— must  have 
decent  medical  care  throughout  the  forma- 
tive years. 

I  propose  a  program  modeled  after  one  In- 
troduced by  Governor  Richard  Riley  of 
South  Carolina,  which  provides  full  medical 
coverage  to  all  chUdren  up  to  the  age  of  11 
who  Uve  In  families  with  Incomes  at  or 
below  the  poverty  line. 

But  none  of  these  measures  to  Improve 
the  health  of  our  chUdren  can  succeed 
unless  we  act  promptly  and  vigorously  to 
end  the  epidemic  of  Ulegal.  dangerous  and 
destructive  drugs  that  to  most  widespread 
and  most  deadly  among  our  young. 

I  would  propose— In  fact,  I  have  proposed, 
repeatedly  and  with  some  success.  In  the 
United  SUtes  Senate— to  raUy  the  forces  of 
the  federal  government  to  meet  their  fuU 
responslbUity  for  resolving  thto  national 
problem  in  the  national  and  international 
dimensions  that  only  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  deal  with.  At  the  outset,  we  must 
do  more  to  aastot  state  and  local  enforce- 
ment, education  and  treatment  agencies  to 
meet  their  front-line  responsibilities. 

But  that  to  not  enough.  We  must  do  every- 
thing we  can  do  to  eliminate  the  overseas 
production  of  Ulegal  drugs,  by  assisting. 
chaUenging  and,  if  necessary,  punishing  the 
nations  where  they  originate.  We  must  do 
everything  we  can  do  to  turn  back  the  flood- 
tide  of  illegal  drugs  that  continues  to  flow 
across  our  borders. 

And  above  all.  we  must  stop  the  bureau- 
cratic feuding  that  has  crippled  efforts  to 
dry  up  the  drug  trade  by  creating  a  single. 
Cabinet-level  officer— a  "dnig  czar"— ac- 
countable only  to  the  President  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  American  people,  for  knodc- 
ing  bureaucratic  heads  together  untU  they 
get  their  act  together. 

2.  Improved  education 
Second,  once  we  have  provided  for  the 
health  and  weU-belng  of  our  chUdren.  we 
can  then  focus  on  assuring  them  the  high- 
est quaUty  education  available  in  thto  coun- 
try. 

We  have  seen  the  quaUty  of  American 
education  slowly  erode  over  the  past  two 
decades.  Increasingly,  our  education  ap- 
prears  to  be  foUowlng  the  path  British  edu- 
cation took,  where  top-notch  teaching  was 
reserved  to  the  richest  and  brightest  stu- 
dents, and  aU  the  others  were  relegated  to 
what  few  resources  were  left. 

If  we  are  going  to  give  poor  youths  a 
meaningful  chance  to  escape  poverty— and 
If  we  are  going  to  have  a  workforce  that  can 
compete  In  the  economy  of  tomorrow— we 
must  begin  to  upgrade  the  quaUty  of  educa- 
tion we  provide  to  them. 

My  program  caUs  for  expanding  the  Head 
Start  program  which  provides  pre-school 
education  to  disadvantaged  youth— another 
proven  winner. 

But  more,  it  caUs  for  a  fundamental  over- 
haul in  the  basic  American  education 
system  for  aU  students: 


Longer  school  days  to  booet  our  educa- 
tional achievement  and  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  growing  numbers  of  latchkey  children 
aiul  their  working  mothers. 

Longer  school  years,  adding  SO  to  40  days 
to  the  ciurent  180.  to  start  to  match  the 
schooto  years  of  our  chief  economic  rivals. 
Thto  may  even  include  shifting  our  schooto 
to  year-round  operation,  with  students  and 
teachers  choosing  which  one  of  seven  or 
eight  periods  they  take  off  as  vacation. 

Toughter  currlcultmt  requirements,  in- 
cluding four  yean  of  Engltoh.  three  years  of 
science,  math  and  social  studies,  and  a  se- 
mester of  computer  education.  Only  three 
percent  of  our  chUdren  finish  high  school 
with  such  an  education  now. 

New  performance  standards,  insisting  that 
students  demonstrate  achievement  on  testa 
that  fairly  measure  what  they  learn. 

As  we  do  aU  thto.  we  must  give  it  a  soUd 
foundation  by  also  challenging  our  teachers 
to  exceUence: 

With  nationally-reoognlzed  professlMial 
standards. 

And  with  professional  standards  must 
come  professional  rewards— it's  time  we 
started  to  pay  our  teachers  like  profeasion- 
ato.  and  treat  tb«n  with  professional  re- 
spect, too. 

Paying  bonuses  to  teachers  willing  to  work 
in  the  most  troubled  dtotricts  and  with  the 
most  disadvantaged  students,  for  as  we 
reach  for  exceUence  as  a  nation,  we  must 
make  sure  that  no  chUdren  are  left  behind. 
Remedial  programs  must  be  put  in  place 
to  make  sure  that  those  who  faU  behind  In 
our  schools — often  poor  chUdren— do  not 
faU  further  back  as  we  pick  up  the  pace.  We 
must  move  low  achievers  ahead— and  not 
water  down  the  standards  for  aU  of  our  chU- 
dren. 

To  those  of  you  who  say  that  thto  to  an 
"eUttot"  program,  that  there  must  be  some 
second-track  of  easier  education  for  some 
chUdren.  I  say  this:  "You  are  the  true  eli- 
ttots.  You  think  that  poor  chUdren  can  not 
achieve  with  our  best  if  given  the  chance.  I 
disagree." 

Without  sweeping  changes  In  our  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  system,  our 
ChUdren  don't  stand  a  chance  in  the  econo- 
my of  the  Information  Age— and  neither 
does  our  country. 

As  we  make  these  changes,  we  must  take 
f  uU  advantage  of  the  technology  of  a  new 
era.  I  have  supported  legislation  to  create  a 
system  of  "Star  Schools:"  using  sateUlte 
technology  to  beam  educational  program- 
ming to  thousands  of  schooto  aU  over  the 
country. 

Such  a  program  wiU  be  of  special  value  to 
rural  areas— where  hard  times  have 
squeezed  school  budgets  for  hiring  new  sci- 
ence and  math  teachers  especiaUy  tight 

Also  of  benefit  to  nu^al  schooto  to  a  two- 
gram  I  have  proposed  elsewhere,  for  a 
system  of  community  tax-base  insurance. 
Thto  Insurance  plan  to  designed  to  guaran- 
tee that  schooto  and  other  services  in  small 
communities  are  not  slashed  in  periods  of 
economic  difficulty. 

But  In  aU  of  our  schooto-^iiral  and 
urban— we  must  do  more  than  Just  teach 
our  ChUdren  more  about  math  and  reading. 
We  must  restore  our  American  tradition  of 
teaching  our  chUdren  ethics  In  our  schools— 
our  common  sense  of  what  to  right  and  what 
to  wrong. 

By  thto  I  do  not  mean  some  right-wing 
agenda  for  spoken  school  prayers.  Tnst^'ad, 
we  should  Instot  that  our  schooto  InstiU  In 
our  ChUdren  the  basic  principles  that  are 
our  moral  foundation  as  a  people;  respect 
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tat  other*.  •  aenae  of  ftir  play,  the  tmpor- 
Uooe  of  hooeaty.  the  pursuit  of  «xoeU«nM. 
Ukawtoa.  I  oaU  for  the  expanalon  of  oth«r 
profnaM  ataaad  at  our  •tudenta'  mlndi  and 
aoolK  SpeetfleaUy.  more  Ttgoroua  and  eam- 
pNhanrtve  procrama  to  raduoe  druf  UM  and 
dapMkdaney.  Drus  •duaUkn  must  reach 
•««ry  ehOd  in  every  aefaool  In  Amertoa. 
piibUc  and  private.  If  we  are  ever  r>tnc  to 
fatn  eootrol  of  druc  abuaa  In  thla  country, 
our  ebildren  muat  have  tlie  opportunity  to 
laarn  nartr.  often  and  InteoilTely— how  U- 
I  can  ruin  their  dreama  and  bllsht 


FtrMdly.  our  poor  youth  muat  not  fUxl 
thaoMehraa  abut  off  fran  the  chance  to  real- 
IM  their  full  potentlaL  OpportunlUee  for 
blsber  edueatton  for  poor  youtha  throuch 
new  loan  and  grant  programa  muat  be  ex- 
panded. 

i.  BuUdina  ttrong  /tamUy  6oMd« 

Hmm  flnt  two  aeta  of  InlUaUvea  are 
aimed  at  hytp*"g  to  provide  for  healthy 
bodlea  and  mind*.  The  third  aupporto  and 
enoouracaa  healthy  Ufeatylea  by  atrengthen- 
Ing  ftunfly  booda  of  concern  and  aupport  for 
children. 

If  fWnUlea  are  remarkably  atanple  Inatltu- 
tktm  whan  they  are  healthy,  they  are  in- 
credibly complex  ooee  when  they  are  not. 
Rather  than  the  Federal  Oovemment  and 
the  communlty-at-large  trying  to  make  up 
for  the  dltfleulttoa  faced  by  famlUea  In  trou- 
ble, we  abould  do  more  to  tnaure  that  poor 
parents  are  able  to  fulfill  their  obllgatlona 
to  their  children.  To  achieve  thla.  my  family 
program  baa  four  chief  oompooenta. 

Flnt.  parenta  who  have  children  ahould 
be  expected,  when  they  are  able,  to  provide 
aupport  for  thoee  children.  MllUona  of  way- 
ward American  parenta  are  each  year  divert- 
ing to  tbemaelvea  more  than  M  bUllon 
meant  for  their  chlldreii. 

Seoond.  we  muat  reduce  the  epidemic  of 
teen-age  pregnandea.  which  often  ttim  one 
troubled  life  Into  two.  The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment muat  aaatet  atata  and  local  health 
agendee  in  providing  family-planning  coun- 
aellng.  And  we  muat  continue  our  support 
for  the  Adoleecent  Health  Care  and  Preg- 
nancy Preventloa  Act. 

Third,  fathers  ahould  not  have  to  leave 
their  famlllea  ao  that  their  children  can 
become  eligible  for  tovemment  aaaiatance. 
Under  current  Federal  law.  atates  are  al- 
lowed to  deny  beneftta  to  children  when 
their  fathers  Uve  at  home.  Half  the  sUtes 
have  such  antl-famlly  poUdea.  Theee  laws 
must  be  changed. 

Fourth,  no  welfare  check  ahould  come 
without  aome  reaponatbUlUea  attached  to  it. 
Atde-bodled  peraona  receiving  welfare— and 
who  are  not  busy  caring  for  a  young  child— 
abould  be  required  to  do  aomethlng  of  social 
value  in  exchange  (or  the  help  they  are  re- 
ceiving. 

Thla  might  range  from  enrolling  In  Job 
training  or  remedial  education,  to  taking  on 
puUic  or  private  employment.  Many  states 
have  already  taken  the  lead  with  so-called 
workf  are  programa  similar  to  the  concept  I 
have  Juat  outlined;  the  federal  government 
ahould  require  ail  states  administering  fed- 
eral welfare  funds  to  institute  almilar  re- 
quirementa. 

And  we  abould  take  other  steps  to  make  It 
•aaler  for  parenta  who  want  to  work  to  take 
Jobs.  In  a  previous  apeech.  I  outlined  a  plan 
to  expand  the  availability  of  quality  day 
care— a  critical  need  If  we  are  going  to  help 
mothers  find  Jobs. 

In  the  end.  children  are  the  primary  bene- 
ficiaries of  such  progrmms.  because  they 
help  put  parents  to  work,  produce  more  self - 


sufficient,  stronger  families,  better  able  to 
provide  for  the  future  for  our  children. 
MAMT  nnrvntuALs  am*  moviho  to  actioii 

But  even  If  we  do  all  of  thla.  It  will  not  be 
enough.  Tea.  moving  our  focus  from  govern- 
ment subsidy  to  putting  tools  for  achieve- 
ment Into  people's  hands  will  help— It  wlU 
be  a  more  effective  use  of  our  public  re- 
sources to  help  poor  children.  But  govern- 
mtnt  alone  cannot  do  the  job. 

Three  years  ago.  heart-rending  pictures  of 
children  starving  In  Ethiopia's  desert  awak- 
ened tbe  cooadeitce  of  a  sleeping  world.  The 
result— popular  efforts  like  "We  Are  the 
World"  and  "live  Aid"— could  not  have 
been  orchestrated  by  any  government. 

More  recently,  we  have  been  moved  to  act 
at  home.  The  plight  of  men.  women  and 
children  living  In  our  streets,  begging  for 
money  and  picking  through  garbage  cans 
has  aroused  the  spirit  of  a  new  generation 
of  Americana. 

They  formed  a  human  chain  coast  to 
coast  in  response.  And  their  object  was  more 
than  fundraialng— their  message  was  one  of 
unity.  soUdartty  and  empathy  with  the 
poor. 

For  too  long  we  in  Washington  have  Ig- 
nored the  true  meaning  of  these  efforts.  We 
have  engaged  In  the  most  absurd  of  debates. 
Who  should  bear  the  burden  of  rellevli^g 
poverty,  we  ask.  tbe  government  or  the  Indi- 
viduals themselves?  Is  government  the  prob- 
lem or  the  answer,  we  wonder. 

But  most  Americans  know  better.  They 
know  that  between  government  and  poor 
people  stand  millions  of  other  Americans 
who— In  their  churches,  community  groups. 
unions,  and  service  clubs— have  grown  tired 
of  debating  the  relative  responsibility  of 
government  and  individuals.  They  have 
Joined  together  outside  the  realm  of  govern- 
ment to  offer  real  anawers  to  reducing  drug 
uae:  fighting  teen  pregnancy:  and  combat- 
ting hunger,  homeleaaneaa  and  Illiteracy. 

Every  day.  mllliotu  of  concerned,  responsi- 
ble Americans  take  time  to  tutor  a  poor 
child,  to  be  a  Big  Brother  or  Big  Sister  to  a 
fatherless  or  motherless  child,  to  counsel  a 
young  girl  about  teen  sex  and  Its  possible 
oonaequenoea.  to  help  a  young  boy  kick  a 
drug  habit— to  volunteer,  freely  and  willing- 
ly, in  any  one  of  a  thouaand  ways  to  help 
their  communities. 

Help  comes  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
From  groups  Uke  the  Shlloh  Baptist  Church 
in  the  urban  heart  of  Washington.  D.C.— 
Where  men  in  their  30's  and  30's  work  with 
teen-age  boys  to  teach  them  about  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  adulthood— and  fatherhood 
in  particular. 

And  from  companies  like  Apple  Computer, 
as  well.  Apple  has  donated  4.000  computers 
to  hundreds  of  schools  around  the  coun- 
try—in all  kinds  of  neighborhoods.  As  a 
result,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children 
are  getting  a  chance  they  have  never  had 
before  to  work  with  computers. 

paoM  imtrviDUAL  actiom  to  coMmnrmr 
ooNcnw 

But  such  Individual  volunteer  efforts- 
outstanding  as  they  are— will  never  be 
enough  to  meet  the  challenge  before  us  as  a 
country.  Even  the  millions  of  volunteers  at 
work  now— all  together— will  not  be  enough. 

We  must  go  beyond  these  Important  ef- 
forts to  something  even  more  fundamental: 
restoring  our  American  tradition  of  commu- 
nity—of shared  and  common  concern. 

This  lus  been  our  tradition  since  the  ear- 
liest days  of  America.  As  John  Winthrop 
told  the  Pilgrims  even  before  they  landed  In 
the  New  World: 


"We  must  delight  in  each  other,  make 
others'  conditions  our  own.  rejoice  together, 
mourn  together,  labor  and  suffer  together, 
always  having  before  our  eyes  our  communi- 
ty as  members  of  the  same  body." 

For  too  long  we  have  celebrated  untram- 
meled  Individualism  in  America.  For  a 
decade  led  by  Ronald  Reagan,  we  have 
valued  not  the  valiant  but  the  victors,  not 
tbe  worthy  but  the  winners. 

It's  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  "Oot  mine, 
get  yours"  attitude  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
America.  It's  time  to  restore  our  sense  of 
community. 

The  American  people  are  hungering  to 
Join  in  a  new  effort— hand-ln-hand.  or  as 
one  poet  put  it.  "Heart  handfaat  In  heart"— 
to  build  a  better  country  for  all  Americaiu. 
and  especially  for  our  children.  As  I  travel 
the  country,  I  see  it  in  people's  faces,  in 
their  eyes,  in  their  outstretched  arms- 
reaching  out  to  help  each  other  and  our 
children. 

"Hoosnas:"  a  stost  op  coMmnrrrr 

Those  of  you  who've  seen  the  film  "Hoo- 
siers"  know  the  kind  of  feeling  I'm  talking 
about.  That  wasn't  just  a  movie  about  six 
young  men  winning  a  state  basketball  cham- 
pionship, or  the  problems  of  adults  in  a 
amall  Indiana  town.  It  waa  about  communi- 
ty. 

The  movie— which  was  baaed  on  a  true 
story  from  the  1050s— showed  us  a  commu- 
nity devoted  to  Its  young.  The  adults  often 
had  conflicting  opinions  as  to  what  was  best 
for  the  children— basketball  or  school- 
books— but  they  shared  a  common  sense  of 
commitment  to  their  well-being. 

Teachers  Uught  them  more  than  math 
and  science:  they  instilled  aspiration.  Coach- 
es made  them  do  more  than  practice:  they 
stimulated  confidence.  Parents  did  more 
than  provide  shelter  and  discipline:  they 
give  direction.  And  the  townfolks  did  more 
than  pay  taxes  and  appropriate  funds;  they 
rooted  and  cheered. 

And  In  the  end.  It  wasn't  the  team  that 
won  the  championship— it  was  the  town. 
And  it  wasn't  Just  the  chUdren  who  felt  tbe 
glory:  it  was  the  community. 

■or  jxmr  raiBT  talks 

But  the  story  of  a  new  American  sense  of 
conununlty  Is  not  Just  some  movie  script, 
not  some  fairy-tale  dream  of  a  distant  era. 
All  across  America,  today,  real  communities 
are  coming  together  to  make  a  real  differ- 
ence. 

Take  the  South  Oakland  neighborhood  in 
Pittsburgh,  for  example.  A  few  years  ago  it 
was  every  bit  as  bad  as  the  39th  and  Dear- 
bom  In  Chicago.  Then  a  handful  of  con- 
cerned people  decided  to  do  aomethlng 
about  It.  A  woman  named  Fannie  Roysdon 
marched  out  one  day  and  began  to  clean  up 
the  mess.  Neighbors  Joined  in. 

A  once-dilapidated  area  displayed  new 
signs  of  hope.  The  neighbors  took  to  tend- 
ing the  sick,  and  breaking  a  subtle  racial 
barrier  that  had  divided  them  and  prevent- 
ed common  action  for  change.  Fannie  Rojrs- 
don.  a  black  grandmother,  took  in  an  ailing 
white  woman  and  nursed  her  back  to 
health. 

The  atmosphere  of  change  spread.  The 
city  assigned  a  hundred  delinquent  children 
to  cleaning  up  vacant  lots  In  the  neighbor- 
hood. Residents  and  outside  donors  pooled 
their  funds  to  buy  seeds  and  plant  gardens. 
Blacks  and  whites  together  harvested  the 
vegetables  and  frulu  and  delivered  them  to 
South  Oakland's  elderly. 

But  the  change  In  South  Oakland  didn't 
stop  there.  Upset  about  the  poor  perform- 
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ance  of  local  children  in  school,  some  neigh- 
bors reached  Into  their  pockeU  to  pay  for 
tutors  for  the  children  who  wanted  to  do 
better  but  didn't  know  how. 

ParenU  patrolled  the  area  at  night  to 
make  sure  that  children  were  getting  home 
at  a  decent  hour.  Fannie  Roysdon  herself 
walked  the  streets  to  put  an  end  to  the 
adult  card-playing  and  drinking,  saying.  "No 
wonder  ...  the  children  were  doing  so 
poorly,  with  the  noise  .  .  .  made  at  aU 
hours)" 

The  landscape  of  South  Oakland  in  urban 
Pittsburgh  may  look  quite  different  from 
the  rural  Indlazui  depicted  In  "Hooeiers." 
but  the  impact  of  community  spirit  is  the 
same. 

Now.  an  urban  frontier  is  finally  a  neigh- 
borhood once  more.  Houses  worth  $6,000  a 
decade  ago  now  fetch  $60,000.  Gardens  grow 
next  to  clean  streeU  and  clean  yards.  And 
most  promising  for  the  years  ahead— crime 
Is  starting  to  fall  as  the  performance  of  chil- 
dren begins  to  rise. 

Children  with  full  stomachs  and  a  full 
night's  sleep  are  diacoverlng  they  can  exceL 
The  children— and  the  people  of  South  Oak- 
land—have built  a  future  together. 
A  mw  srauT  or  ooiaiTmiTT,  a  ii«w  jot 
South  Oakland  Is  not  alone.  All  across 
America  this  community  spirit  Is  awakening, 
and  it  has  one  aim- building  a  better  life  for 
our  children. 

In  an  earlier  day.  in  our  rural  past,  neigh- 
bors gathered  to  build  their  communities. 
Together,  they  created  homes,  schools, 
churches.  The  bam-ralsings  of  thoee  days 
still  symbolize  the  community  spirit  I'm 
talking  about. 

Those  bam-ralsings  not  only  built  a 
future  for  the  people  and  their  chUdren— 
they  were  also  moments  of  a  deeply  felt 
communal  Joy.  a  special  Joy  we  can  share 
only  when  we  work  together  toward  a 
common  goal. 

That  communal  Joy  seems  lost  to  many  of 
us.  And  yet  it  is  not.  for  in  many  small 
towns  in  niral  America,  the  old  bam-ralaing 
spirit  still  lives,  and  In  our  cities,  the  same 
spirit  is  being  bom  anew. 

Take  something  as  simple  and  wonderful 
as  our  children's  play.  Today,  all  acroes  this 
country,  neighbors  are  coming  together  to 
build  playgrounds  of  tires  and  wood  and  old 
materials.  What  motivates  busy  men  and 
women  who  live  in  our  hectic  cities  to  give  a 
weekend  to  build  a  playground  for  local 
children?  One  playground  designer  put  the 
community  spirit  this  way: 

"Time  and  again,  people  come  up  to  me 
and  say,  'I  want  to  thank  you  for  that  week- 
end. It  was  the  most  enjoyable  weekend  I 
have  ever  spent.'  That's  a  lot  when  you've 
been  through  a  lot  of  experiences  and  all 
you  did  this  time  was  get  out  and  work." 

And  this  is  not  an  isolated  example.  There 
were  1,100  such  playgrounds  buUt  in  Amer- 
ica last  year.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans experienced  the  Joy  of  a  new  communi- 
ty spirit  of  concern  for  our  children. 

Our  next  President  must  lead  the  country 
tai  reclaiming  this  spirit  of  community. 
Unlike  our  current  President,  who  has  dis- 
played indifference  to  the  awakening  com- 
munity spirit  In  America,  our  next  President 
must  reach  out.  hand-in-hand  with  Ameri- 
cans in  their  neighborhoods,  churches  and 
schools,  to  build  a  better  future  for  our  chil- 
dren. 

This  Is  the  story  of  the  great  Presidento  in 
our  history,  men  like  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  They  caUed  on  us  as  a 
community,  a  people,  to  share  common  bur- 
dens and  address  common  concerns. 


Such  leadership  of  Americans  earned 
them  monuments  in  our  cities  and  a  perma- 
nent place  in  our  hearts.  They  are  who  we 
rememlier.  For  no  matter  what  their  tempo- 
rary appeal,  there  are  no  rooms  in  the 
White  House  named  for  the  likes  of  Bu- 
chanan or  Coolldge— leaders  who  have  divid- 
ed us  and  led  us  to  disaster. 

We  need  a  President  now  who  will  tell  the 
American  people,  not  what  he  will  do  for 
them,  but  what  he  will  demand  of  them.  He 
must  summon  Americans  to  service. 

If  I  were  President.  I  would  propose  a  new 
NatloiuU  Community  Service  Corps— small 
teams  of  volunteers  serving  in  inner-city 
areas,  helping  community  groups  in  their 
efforts  to  help  the  poor,  a  M.OOO-strong  vol- 
unteer force.  Joining  the  millions  already 
helping  to  make  a  difference  for  poor  chil- 
dren would  te  a  good  first  step. 

But  the  President  can  do  even  more.  He 
could  propose  other  avenues  for  community 
service,  programs  that  all  Americans  can 
Join  in.  One  such  idea  is  a  proposed  "Com- 
munity Volunteer  Guard"— Americans  who 
would  give  one  weekend  each  month  or  a 
couple  of  weeks  every  summer  to  work  on 
community  projects,  much  as  our  National 
Guardsmen  and  women  contribute  to  our 
national  defense. 

Government  can  encourage  and  facilitate 
such  voluntary  efforts.  It  can  help  public- 
spirited  citizens  to  focus  their  collective  en- 
ergies and  pool  their  talents.  It  can  make  it 
easier  for  people  to  find  new  opportunities 
for  community  service  and  to  participate  in 
existing  programs. 

And  by  doing  these  things,  it  can  fulfill  a 
range  of  public  purposes  far  beyond  tbe 
power  of  government  to  achieve  or  even  to 
conceive. 

ntssiDKin  mrsT  call  on  susimss. 

COmtUmTT  GKOUPS 

Of  course,  none  of  these  ideas  will  work 
for  a  President  attempting  to  lead  in  isola- 
tion. He  must  obtain  the  support  of— and 
place  responsibility  on— businesses,  commu- 
nity groups,  unions,  service  clubs,  churches, 
schools,  and  more.  The  heavy  burden  we 
must  bear  in  this  coimtry  to  provide  the 
help  needed  by  our  young  must  be  home,  at 
least  in  put.  by  these  institutions  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

For  if  the  President  challenges  Americans 
to  Invest  some  of  their  time  In  serving  their 
communities,  then  the  businesses— which 
are  a  part  of  those  communities— should 
help  support  those  community  ventures  by 
granting  time  off  to  the  workers  involved  in 
them.  Many  companies  today  lend  execu- 
tives to  United  Way  and  other  service  agen- 
cies. More  should  follow  their  example. 

High  Schools  should  be  asked  to  add  as  a 
requirement  for  graduation  a  one-semester 
credit  for  service  to  the  community.  Requir- 
ing students— rich  and  poor— to  volunteer 
three  or  four  hours  a  week  helping  others 
less  fortunate  than  themselves  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  reforging  the  bonds  of 
their  communities. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  should  also 
serve  tbe  communities  of  which  they  are  a 
part.  A  few  colleges  are  already  enabling 
studenU  to  accept  public-service  Jobs— key 
Jobs  In  any  community— by  delajring  or  for- 
giving repayment  of  student  loans  the  col- 
leges have  granted. 

We  need  to  unleash  the  talents  of  our  col- 
lege and  professional-school  graduates  on 
the  problems  of  our  communities,  by  reliev- 
ing them  of  the  necessity  to  seek  top-dollar 
Jobs  to  pay  off  their  obligations. 

The  President  must  chaUenge  our  busi- 
and  the  other  major  institutions  in 


our  society  to  accept  more  responsibility  for 
the  community  for  the  community  work 
that  must  be  done. 

Some  are  already  taking  important 
strides;  others,  quite  frankly,  are  not  keep- 
ing up  the  pace.  They  must  lead— with  the 
President— in  calling  Americans  to  action, 
and  they  muat  respond  to  that  call  them- 
selves. 


PKKSioKirr  unsT  lbab  chaitob  m  attituui. 

TOO 

But  calling  Americans  to  action  will  not  be 
enough,  because  tbe  President  will  also  bave 
to  lead  In  changing  our  attitude. 

It  is  not  enough  to  open  up  new  opportu- 
nities for  serving  the  community,  if  commu- 
nity service  is  not  deemed  important  in  our 
society.  Tbe  President  can  shape  such  atti- 
tudes, speaking  out  and  calling  on  tbe 
Americana  people  for  a  new  commitment  to 
community. 

He  can  lead  by  example,  too.  If  I  were 
President,  I  would  give  my  White  House 
staff  the  time  off  they  would  need,  if  they 
chose— and  I  believe  they  would  choose— to 
participate  in  commimlty  service.  If  I  gave 
my  employees  such  an  opportunity  to  serve, 
I  would  hope  that  other  chief  executives 
would  follow  suit. 

I  would  try  to  shape  other  attitudes,  as 
well,  reminding  Americans  that  we  can  not 
expect  our  children  to  abstain  from  using 
drugs  as  long  as  we  adults,  too  often,  contin- 
ue using  drugs  to  help  us  sleep  at  night,  get 
up  in  the  moming.  get  ready  for  a  big  meet- 
ing, or  simply  to  relax  and  unwind. 

AU  of  us  adults  have  an  unavoidable  re- 
sponsibility to  our  children  in  this  regard. 
We  teach  all  of  our  children,  every  day,  by 
our  actions,  and  we  are  accountable  for  our 
example. 

The  President  must  call  on  Americans  of 
all  ages  and  all  backgrounds  to  do  more  to 
help  our  children.  Those  who  have  "made 
it"  in  America  must  take  more  responsibility 
for  those  who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  have  not.  In  large  part,  we  are  a  people 
of  humble  origins;  none  of  us  should  ever 
forget  our  roots. 

And  most  importantly,  we  should  re-intro- 
duce a  four-letter  word  into  our  dvlc  voca- 
bularly  to  stand  at  the  center  of  our 
common  feeling  toward  our  children— and 
that  is  "love." 

We  should  not  be  embarraaaed  to  feel  thla 
emotion— the  emotion  we  all  feel  for  our 
own  children,  the  normal  human  feeling  we 
extend  to  all  chUdren.  the  quaUty  that  Ues 
at  tbe  heart  of  every  successful  effort  we 
make  to  express  our  own  humanity— and  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  recognise  love  as  the 
necessary  centerpiece  to  our  national  effort 
to  save  America's  chUdren. 

In  that  effort,  above  aU,  the  President 
must  not  wait  for  others  to  make  the  first 
move.  Prom  that  matchless  "bully  pulpit" 
that  Teddy  Roosevelt  found  in  the  Ameri- 
can presidency,  he  must  exercise  that  broad 
moral  leadership  that,  in  our  society,  is 
imlquely  his  to  exert  and  to  answer  for.  He 
must  keep  the  American  conscience  awake; 
he  must  keep  our  national  myths  alive. 

He  must  teU  the  American  people  of  the 
outstanding  examples  of  service  and  com- 
munity spirit  aU  around  us.  And  if  the  sto- 
ries he  has  chosen  do  not  inspire  other 
Americans  to  act.  he  must  find  others 
among  the  miUlons  of  acts  of  compassion 
and  community  that  happen  in  America 

every  day. 

Finally,  the  message  wlU  get  through  to 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  who  stiU 
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buacer  for  that  Joy  In  helptac  their  brotb- 
•nandiMara. 

ovm  nvoms.  oub  place  n  rutobt 
Such  la  Um  tMk  and  mieh  ia  the  opportu- 
nity  that   oonfronta   ua   today— our   naxt 
our  eMe  and  IntoUoctual  toadara. 


Oar  ehallaoca  la  to  raatora  tha  aaiaa  of 
ooaamunity  Doodarl  to  aava  our  children. 

Raeaptnrlnc  the  Amerlean  iplrlt  of  oom- 
muntty  and  dlrectlnc  Ita  aweaome  energy 
toward  aavtnc  our  children— wtU  not  be  done 
In  a  aiiwle  moatb.  a  atncle  year,  or  eren  a 
aiiwle  Praaidency.  But  that  U  no  groundi 
for  delay. 

I  aaa  rvalnded  of  the  atory  of  a  naeetlnc 
between  Martin  Luther  KInc  and  a  croup  of 
Jewlah  rabtalB  abottly  before  hia  death.  The 
rabbto  aaked  Dr.  Klnc  how  he  could  keep  up 
hte  atmole  for  equality  when  hla  loal 
I  ao  elaaive  and  the  proipecU  for  ulU- 
1 80  remote. 

The  rabMa  were  atartled  when  Dr.  Klnc- 
a  Baptlat  mlnlater— anawered  by  quotlnc  to 
the  Jewlah  acrlpture  of  the 


"The  day  ia  abort: 
the  work  la  great: 
the  maater  la  taiaiatent: 
the  laboreiB  are  aluggiah. 
Tou  are  not  obUced  to  complete  the  taak— 
but  you  are  not  free  to  dealat  from  it 
either." 
Like  Dr.  King  and  the  rabbla.  moat  Ameri- 
cana worahlp  the  aame  God  in  different 
waya.   And   Uke   them,   we   partake   of   a 
rtmrattemx  "elTic  reUglon"— our  ahared  moral 
heritage  aa  Americana. 

And  aa  Dr.  King  auggeated.  we  will  be 
Judged  by  our  Ood  and  our  tradition— not 
by  whether  or  not  we  complete  the  taak  of 
eradicating  child  poverty,  but  by  whether  or 
not  we  try. 

wm  America  aave  ita  children?  Thla  ia  the 
challenge  of  our  time. 

Now,  In  a  alngle  motion  aa  a  people,  we 
BBoat  pray  for  the  wladam  and  the  atrength 
to  act.  even  aa  we  ilae  up  to  do  what  muat  be 


Our  moral  tradition  teachea  no  leea.  hlato- 
ry  •^''^^rutm  no  leaa,  our  Ood  expecta  no 
leaa  let  ua  give  no  leaa,  now,  for  our  chil- 
dren. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  WAR  AND 
THE  FRINCIPLBB  OP  PEACE 

Mr.  FELL.  lir.  President,  last  week 
tn  Moscow,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Goaa]  addressed  the  Intema- 
Uooal  Physicians  (or  the  Prevention  of 
Nuclear  War  aa  the  subject  of  "The 
Prevention  of  War  and  the  Principles 
of  Peace." 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
this  address,  and  I  was  much  struck  by 
its  peroeptiveneas  and  clarity  of  vision. 
The  Senator  sets  forth  a  five-step  pro- 
posal to  deal  with  the  all-important 
task  of  actively  movins  to  prevent  the 
prospect  of  nuclear  war.  I  commend 
these  proposals  to  my  fellow  Members 
for  the  inherent  good  sense  they  dem- 
onstrate. 

Senator  Goas  makes  the  profoundly 
important  point  that  the  relationship 
between  the  sides  "is  a  matter  of  basic 
differences  and  profound  dangers." 
but  that  "•  *  •  our  differences  with 
the  Soviet  Union  must  be  the  begin- 


ning of  the  matter,  not  the  end.  We 
must  frankly  discuss  the  nature  of 
mankind's  future  as  well  as  act  to 
assure  it" 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Senator's 
address  be  printed  in  the  Raooao  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKD.  as  follows: 

Tas  Pisvsanoii  or  Was  Am  tbb  Pamcmsa 
orPiACS 

(By  Senator  Albert  Gore.  Jr.) 

(Speech  before:  International  Phyakdana  for 
the  Prevention  of  Nuclear  War) 

ICoaoow-May  39.  1987.-I  would  like  to 
thank  the  International  Phyaldana  for  the 
Prevention  of  Nuclear  War  for  Inviting  me 
to  thla  Seventh  Annual  Congreaa.  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  help  focua  world  atten- 
tion on  the  moat  Important  laaue  of  our 
time:  the  prevention  of  nuclear  war. 

ICy  own  efforts  to  addreaa  thla  problem 
date  back  to  an  Incident  almoat  7  yeara  ago. 
when  I  happened  to  ask  a  large  group  of 
young  students  tn  my  home  State  of  Ten- 
neaaee  whether  or  not  they  expected  to  see 
a  nuclear  war  In  their  lifetime.  To  my  (ur- 
prlae.  nearly  every  student  raised  a  hand.  I 
then  aaked  the  same  group  whether  or  not 
they  believed  that  there  was  much  we  could 
do  to  change  that  outcome.  And  out  of  five 
himdred  atudenta.  only  two  or  three  of 
them  ralaed  their  handa. 

That  day.  I  saw  the  verdict  on  our  future 
from  a  generation  which.  Uke  my  own.  has 
never  kuowu  a  world  without  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war.  I  realised  that  whatever  elae 
we  do  in  our  Ufetlmea.  we  muat  somehow  re- 
verse that  verdict— and  enable  our  children 
and  grandchUdren  to  face  the  future  with 
hope,  not  deapalr. 

The  International  Physicians  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Nuclear  War  are  contributing  to 
thla  aame  goal  by  reminding  us  of  the  gro- 
teaque  medical  and  human  conaequencea  of 
a  nuclear  war.  It  Is  a  necessary  meaaage.  be- 
cauae  in  time  of  peace,  war  can  too  eaaily 
become  an  Intellectual  abstraction.  The 
more  awful  ita  effects,  the  harder  it  ia  to 
keep  them  constantly  in  mind. 

In  ancient  mythology,  Meduaa's  fearsome 
viaage  turned  to  stone  all  who  gased  upon  It. 
In  her  preaence  they  stood,  some  with 
sworda  lifted,  motionless,  thoughtless, 
froaen  in  place.  In  our  time  and  place,  the 
fearsome  image  of  nuclear  war,  indeed  the 
very  phraae  itaelf .  hardens  our  sensitivity  to 
ita  true  nature.  Some  are  left  froaen.  as 
shadows  on  concrete,  with  arma  ralaed  for 
incompleted  actions. 

Others,  to  avoid  this  fate,  obscure  the 
horror  of  nuclear  war  with  a  cloud  of  geopo- 
Utlcal  and  strategic  analysis  that  makes  It 
poaalble  for  them  to  think  of  nuclear  war  as 
limited,  controllable,  or  survlvable.  But  we 
must  seek  to  understand  nuclear  war  for 
what  It  would  truly  mean  in  hunum  terms, 
and  then  prevent  it  from  ever  taking  place. 

In  this  same  sense,  your  organization's 
name  is  well  choaen.  As  a  medical  prescrip- 
tion for  how  to  respond  to  the  prospect  of 
nuclear  war.  "prevention"  makes  far  more 
senae  than  an  effort  at  "survival."  which  In 
the  event  of  a  nuclear  war,  would  be  a  delu- 
alon  for  moat  and  a  nightmare  for  the  rest. 
Aa  a  political  strategy,  "prevention"  also  re- 
quirea  far  more  thought  and  action  than 
mere  "avoidance,"  which,  like  "survival," 
may  In  thla  caae  be  a  mere  delualon.  particu- 


larly for  strong  nattens  with  sometlmea  con- 
flicting intereata. 

In  thla  century,  we  have  had  some  very 
hard  leaaooa  about  the  difficulty  of  prevent- 
ing war  with  worda  alone.  At  the  oondualon 
of  the  First  World  War,  natlona  aet  out  to 
prevent  any  other  such  conflict  by  formally 
renouncing  warfare.  But  the  experience  of 
the  IVSO'a  ahowa  that  theoretical  condemna- 
tion of  war  cannot  aanire  peace.  In  IMfi  the 
wartime  Alllea  recognised  that  peace  would 
depend  upon  concerted  action  among  na- 
tions: action  to  assure  economic  growth 
around  the  world;  and  collective  action  In 
response  to  aggreaalon. 

Thla  waa  the  baala  upon  which  the  United 
Nations  araa  created.  Tragically,  however, 
the  hope  that  wartime  alliance  would  carry 
over  Into  peacetime  cooperation  failed.  We 
have,  as  a  resiilt,  learned  to  live  in  a  world 
both  spiritually  and  physically  divided:  with 
powerful  armed  alliances  organized  around 
thoae  divisions.  Even  during  the  darkest 
times,  there  has  always  been  the  hope  that 
peaceful  cooperation  might  someday  prevail 
over  the  threat  of  arar. 

Yet,  throughout  the  nuclear  age,  al- 
though the  two  superpower*  have  agreed 
that  arms  control  was  necessary,  a  method 
to  halt  the  arms  race  has  always  eluded  us. 
Now,  that  era  may  be  ending.  The  Reykja- 
vik summit  failed  to  produce  agreement  be- 
cause both  sides  made  propoaals  that  were 
too  ambitious  and  were  founded  on  differ- 
ent premises.  Nevertheless,  Reykjavik  ralaed 
hopes  that  something  more  than  cynldam 
might  be  at  work.  While  the  meeting  was 
not  a  diplomatic  suoceas.  It  may  have  been  a 
psychological  breakthrough.  For  once,  both 
sides  seemed  to  share  a  powerful  dealre  to 
deal  with  the  nuclear  problem  at  Its  core, 
rather  than  at  the  margins. 

Little  time  remains  If  a  significant  strate- 
gic agreement  Is  to  be  reached  while  the 
current  administration  is  in  office  in  the 
United  States.  But  there  Is  time  enough. 
Some  argue  that  a  final  18  months  of  his 
term  is  a  period  of  decline  for  any  prealdent. 
and  that  any  effort  expended  in  reaching  a 
major  agreement  during  this  period  is 
wasted.  I  do  not  agree.  It  would  be  a  pro- 
found mistake  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  act 
on  such  sssumptions.  The  government  of 
the  United  States  desires  progress  and,  in 
my  opinion,  the  United  States  would  wel- 
come the  chance  to  ratify  a  good,  compre- 
hensive and  verifiable  treaty  next  year. 

Meanwhile,  although  agreement  on  strate- 
gic weapons  and  new  defenaes  remains  an 
elusive  prospect,  the  Reykjavik  Impetus  has 
carried  over  into  the  diacuaalon  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe.  Both  sides  now  seem 
close  to  agreement  on  the  nearly  complete 
abolition  of  two  whole  classes  of  ballistic 
miaallea  from  the  European  continent. 

Such  an  agreement  would  not  addreaa  the 
far  more  important  dilemma  of  strategic 
weapons  and  defensive  systems.  But  the 
elimination  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  long  range 
and  short  range  Intermediate  nuclear  forces 
would  be  a  military  and  political  event  of 
conalderable  Importance. 

Preciaely  becauae  their  ramifications 
would  be  so  dramatic,  these  propoaals 
arouse  almost  much  anxiety  in  some  quar- 
ters as  they  inspire  hope  in  others.  It  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  examine  why. 

In  the  face  of  Insecurity,  the  normal 
human  Instinct  has  always  been  to  arm:  and 
having  armed,  more  often  than  not,  to  fight. 
Until  the  present  era.  only  moralists  and  vi- 
sionaries have  urged  another  path— to  con- 
trol arms,  and  to  avoid  armed  conflict 
rather  than  invite  it.  Now.  because  of  the 


horrific  conaequencea  of  nuclear  war,  many 
enlightened  statesmen  have  come  to  share 
the  same  view. 

And  yet,  this  unprecedented  approach  to 
the  conduct  of  international  life  carries  dan- 
gers of  Its  own.  We  have,  after  all,  learned 
how  to  manage  the  present  system  with  rea- 
sonable sucoeaa.  An  ill-conceived  or  poorly 
executed  transition  to  some  other  sjrstem, 
no  matter  how  noble  or  attractive,  could 
lead  to  diaaater. 

To  be  specific,  many  Europeans  and  some 
Americans  share  profotmd  miagivlnga  about 
the  sudden  elimination  of  intermediate 
range  mlMllea  becauae  they  recognise  that 
this  step  may  represent  part  of  a  process 
which  is  intended  to  lead  to  the  abolition  of 
all  nuclear  weapons  on  the  European  conti- 
nent. And  while  that  may  seem  entirely 
agreeable  to  many  people,  to  others  whose 
desire  for  peace  is  equaUy  alnoere,  it  is 
alarming  to  speak  of  the  piecemeal  disas- 
sembly of  the  existing  balance  of  military 
power,  in  the  abaence  of  some  general 
notion  of  where  this  process  Is  supposed  to 
lead,  and  at  a  time  when  the  political  con- 
text for  such  sweeping  change  does  not  yet 
fully  exist. 

There  seems  to  be  a  very  good  chance  that 
the  current  negotiations  will  end  successful- 
ly, despite  these  misgivings.  I  hope  that  is 
the  caae.  Beyond  that  point,  however, 
progress  is  likely  to  become  more  rather 
than  less  dlfflcult^unleas  we  begin  to  pre- 
pare a  better  foundation  than  we  now  have. 
Therefore,  I  would  like  to  propoae.  for 
your  consideration,  some  specific  steps 
toward  a  single  unifying  goal  which  might 
serve  as  that  foundation:  the  prevention  of 
all  war  between  nuclear  powers. 

The  prevention  of  nuclear  war,  while  a 
moral  Imperative  and  a  medical  necessity,  is 
not  enough.  Our  goal  must  be  larger  still: 
the  prevention  of  any  war  between  nuclear 
powers. 

The  unprecedented  horror  of  nuclear  war, 
and  its  unique  potential  for  ending  human 
civilization,  seem  on  the  surface  to  Justify 
an  undiluted  focus  on  its  prevention  as  our 
hlgheat  and  only  authority. 

But  if  efforts  to  make  nuclear  war  impos- 
sible serve  to  increase  fears  of  conventional 
aggreaalon.  then  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
a  conventional  war  is  a  lesser  concern. 

It  was.  after  all,  the  fear  of  conventional 
war,  with  its  own  horrors,  which  led  to 
much  of  the  current  nuclear  strategy  of 
both  superpowers.  It  may  weU  be  impoesl- 
ble,  therefore,  to  prevent  nuclear  war  with- 
out a  plan  to  prevent  war  of  any  kind  be- 
tween nuclear  powers. 

IronlcaUy,  U.S.  and  Soviet  mUltary  leaders 
have  understood  this  principle  better  than 
most,  and  have  made  great  efforts  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  any  military  conflict  be- 
tween the  superpowers.  The  result  has  been 
an  unusually  long  absence  of  world  war. 
Once  again,  however,  avoidance  Is  less  de- 
manding than  prevention.  Our  military 
forces  have  managed  to  avoid  open  conflict 
with  each  other,  but  we  have  faUed  on  both 
sides  to  prevent  a  worsening  of  thoae  factors 
which  generate  fear,  increase  tenaions,  drive 
the  arms  race  forward,  poison  the  underly- 
iitg  relationship,  and  increase  the  risk  of  a 
major  conflict. 

If  we  are  really  interested  In  actively  pre- 
venting war,  we  must  attend  to  all  these  fac- 
tors. As  a  way  to  begin,  I  want  to  propose 
five  specific  steps: 

(1)  Make  It  Impossible  for  either  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States  to  gain 
any  advantage  whatsoever  from  a  nuclear 
first  strike.  This  wUl  require  close  attention 


to  the  fear  of  a  first  strike,  even  though  nei- 
ther superpower  intends  to  launch  one.  The 
eaaentlal  taak  ia  to  create  a  more  stable  rela- 
tionahlp  between  the  nuclear  araenals 
through  arma  control  and  through  the  re- 
placement of  destabilizing  weapons  with 
ones  that  are  leas  vulnerable  and  better 
suited  for  deterrence. 

(3)  Reduce  the  fear  of  a  conventional  sur- 
prise attack  by  making  it  impoaaible  to  maas 
forces  quickly  near  the  border  between  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO.  This  will  require 
greater  use  of  conventional  arms  control  to 
reduce  the  numbers  of  soldiers  and  tanks  on 
both  sides  in  prtvortion  to  the  unequal  of- 
fensive threat  each  now  poaes  to  the  other. 
And  in  the  process  we  must  conclude  a  veri- 
fiable agreement  to  ban  all  chemical  weap- 
ons. 

(3)  Increase  the  feasibility  and  usefulness 
of  arms  control  itself  and  improve  the  politi- 
cal prospects  for  the  new  arms  control 
agreemenU  we  will  need  in  the  future  by 
forthrlghtly  settling  the  current  corrosive 
disputes  over  compliance  with  existing 
agreements.  For  starters,  both  superpowers 
should  agree  that  telemetry  data  should  be 
made  fully  acceasible  now,  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  formal  new  agreement  on  strate- 
gic weapons.  In  addition,  defenders  of  the 
Anti-Ballistic  MIssUe  Treaty  In  both  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  would 
find  their  taak  a  lot  easier  if  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar  was  dismantled. 

(4)  Reduce  the  tensions  generated  outaide 
of  Europe  in  potential  flashpoints  arouiul 
the  world.  Theae  tensions  always  directly 
affect  the  bilateral  reUtlonshlp.  The  ongo- 
ing war  in  Afghanistan,  for  example,  cer- 
tainly feeds  fear  of  a  Soviet  grand  dealgn 
aimed  at  the  Persian  Oulf,  which  In  turn 
makes  nuclear  arms  control  more  difficult. 
Lowering  the  tensions  in  this  region  is  also 
neoeaaary  for  a  successful  effort  to  prevent 
nuclear  proliferation. 

(5)  Improve  the  underlying  relationship 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  by  bringing  more  candor  to  an  open 
discussion  about  our  basic  philosophical  dif- 
ferences. Ultimately,  our  conflict  is  not 
about  borders  or  resources  but  about  values 
and  ideas,  the  nature  of  society  and  the  nat- 
ural rights  of  humankind.  How  we  deal  with 
these  questions  will  have  a  profound  effect 
on  how  well  we  can  deal  with  all  of  the 
other  issues  which  confront  us. 

From  the  American  standpoint,  a  new 
epoch  cannot  look  Just  like  the  old  one. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Helsinki  Accords, 
for  example,  all  signatories  recognized  as  an 
international  obligation  the  need  to  respect 
certain  individual  righto,  including  the  right 
to  leave  one  country  for  another.  Of  what 
use  is  this  agreement,  if  those  who  embrace 
it  are  treated  as  turncoats,  criminals,  and 
even  mistreated  falsely  as  psychiatric  cases? 

I  am  not  here  to  say  that  all  arms  control 
must  await  solutions  to  all  these  problems. 
But  I  do  beUeve  that  the  rate  at  which  we 
can  expect  progress  in  arms  control  Is  bound 
to  be  influenced  very  strongly  by  such  mat- 
ters, and  for  good  reason. 

All  five  of  these  steps  are  essential  if  we 
are  to  create  a  coherent  strategy  for  pre- 
venting war  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  common  enemy  is  fear  in  many 
guises:  fear  of  a  first  strike,  fear  of  conven- 
tional attack,  fear  of  trickery  and  deceit, 
fear  of  the  unlmown,  fear  of  domination  by 
another.  All  of  these  must  be  addressed,  but 
the  most  potent  fears  must  be  dealt  with 
first. 

There  are  many  possibUities  for  improve- 
ment in  the  U.S.-Sovlet  relationship,  but  we 


will  not  pay  full  attention  to  them  so  long 
as  we  are  fearful  of  a  nuclear  first  strike. 

Both  nations  were  victims  of  a  surpriae 
attack  early  in  World  War  XL  Both  natlona 
fear  the  paaslbility  of  conventional  aa  well 
as  a  nuclear  attack.  However  rational  or  Ir- 
rational theae  respective  fears  may  be,  they 
are  not  easily  diq>elled. 

For  ita  part,  the  United  Statea  looka  upon 
Soviet  heavy  IC^BMs  as  a  direct  threat  to  ita 
land-based  deterrent.  Never  mind  that  such 
an  attack  is  implausible.  Mortal  fear  can  be 
partly  rational  and  partly  irrational— or  to 
use  Lenin's  terms:  partly  objective  and 
partly  subjective.  And  so  long  as  even  a  tiny 
portion  of  it  is  objective,  no  appeal  to 
reason  will  dispel  the  rest  of  the  fear.  In 
truth,  we  must  be  doctors  to  each  other'a 
fears  and  seek  to  dispel  them  by  removinc 
any  rational  basis  for  them. 

Only  recently  has  the  Soviet  government 
even  indirectly  admowledged  the  need  to 
address  theae  concerns  in  a  reductions 
agreement.  But  we  have  yet  to  see  any  spe- 
cific details. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  was  created  primarily  aa  a 
response  to  the  fear  of  a  Soviet  fiiat  strike. 
In  an  Irony  characteristic  of  first  strike 
fears.  SDI  has  itself  become  the  cause  of 
the  same  fear  on  the  Soviet  side. 

These  fears,  however,  can  be  dealt  witli.  It 
is  perfectly  possible  to  restructure  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  arsenals  to  rt1mtnat.e 
any  conceivable  first  strike  advantage.  But 
reductions  alone  are  insufficient.  The  pat^ 
tern  of  reductions  must  be  carefully  de- 
signed to  address  the  nature  of  each  side's 
forces— not  Just  the  number— in  order  to 
achieve  a  strategic  balance.  And  the  substi- 
tution of  a  single-warhead.  mobUe  mtarilea 
for  some  of  the  remaining  multiple-war- 
head, silo-based  missiles,  csn  make  that  out- 
come much  easier  to  obtain. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  peace  Involves 
more  than  the  weapons  of  war.  Even  if  we 
cut  the  number  of  weapons  in  half,  made 
ever  prudent  change  to  assure  a  mutually 
stable  balance,  and  then  cut  them  in  half 
again,  we  would  still  be  left  with  two  politi- 
cal systems  in  competition,  with  sharply  dif- 
fering views  on  many  issues. 

The  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  matter  of 
basic  differences  and  profound  dangers.  We 
differ  with  the  Soviet  Union  about  the  des- 
tiny of  man,  the  meaning  of  power,  and  the 
proper  limito  of  the  sUte.  We  understand 
that  Soviet  citizens  are  proud  of  their  revo- 
lution. In  this  300th  year  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, we  Americans  believe  more  deeply 
than  ever  in  the  moral  and  political  achieve- 
mento  of  our  revolution  which  our  Constitu- 
tion codified  and  expanded. 

Those  are  the  rooto  of  our  disagreement. 
Yet  our  differences  with  the  Soviet  Union 
must  be  the  beginning  of  the  matter,  not 
the  end.  We  must  frankly  discuss  the  nature 
of  mankind's  future  as  well  as  act  to  aaure 
it. 

The  only  stable  world  I  can  picture  Is  a 
world  not  only  of  nuclear  peace,  but  of 
social  justice  and  individual  freedom.  We 
cannot  postpone  our  quest  for  nuclear 
peace.  But  Andrei  Sakharov  is  right:  "The 
preservation  of  peace  is  indissolubly  linked 
to  the  openness  of  society  and  the  observ- 
ance of  human  righto."  As  we  move  forward, 
my  country  will  strive  for  a  future  of 
human  freedom  as  well  as  world  peace. 

With  all  our  differences,  we  have  much 
more  in  common.  We  love  our  chUdren.  We 
love  this  earth.  We  want  to  live. 
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Both  of  our  nftUona  ak  belnc  drained  by 
the  fFp— «—  of  oootlnulnc  thli  deadly  oon- 
fUeC  We  both  have  alllea  wtth  economies 
that  are  outperf  onninc  our  own. 

We  both  know  that  unleae  the  amw  race  U 
oontroUed.  It  wOl  aoon  take  a  turn  for  the 
wane,  wtth  even  greater  ezpenae  and  great' 
errlik. 

Above  aU.  peace  demande  that  the  two  tu- 
peipowef  agree  to  ghre  the  world  a  fresh 
stall.  Next  week.  Amertea  and  lU  alUes  wfll 
coounemorate  the  40th  annhreraary  of  the 
M»»«»«»n  Flan,  our  rrsrnnsr  as  we  stood 
^mM  the  ashea  of  Hlraahlma  and  Auachwita 
to  face  a  new  and  frightening  dawn.  Noth- 
ing «■*»«  change  what  has  happened  sinoe  the 
last  world  war.  But  I  hope  we  can  celebrate 
this  anniversary  with  renewed  confidence 
that  we  shall  soon  see  significant  anns 
fg  sisimnti  to  keep  the  threat  of  another 
war  away  from  Europe's  door. 

As  we  struggle  to  make  out  a  path 
through  this  uncertain  time.  I  believe  that 
thh  TMnttfaig  has  more  than  symbolic  Impor- 
tance. As  physicians  and  scientists,  you  see 
as  clearly  as  anyone  the  urgent  need  to 
votk  together  to  secure  the  health  of  na- 
ttaiw  and  of  humanity. 

And  we  all  know  that  the  answer  does  not 
He  In  new  weapons  or  new  technology.  It  lies 
within  ourselves. 

Within  the  past  year  and  a  half,  the 
Ubited  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  ex- 
pertenoed  two  —mtngiy  unrelated  techno- 
logical disasters:  the  explosion  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  Challenger  and  the  nuclear  accident 
at  ChemobyL  In  each  case,  clear  warnings 
were  not  heeded.  Alarm  bells  rang,  but  no 
one  responded  until  It  was  too  late.  In  each 
case,  faith  and  hope  In  technology  itself 
blinded  us  to  obvious  risks.  Both  accidents 
reflect  a  technological  hubris  characteristic 
of  our  age. 

These  Incidents  should  leave  us  wary  of 
our  own  limits,  and  remind  us  that  technol- 
ogy can  never  be  relied  upon  by  itself  to 
solve  our  fundamental  problems. 

In  a  supreme  competition  In  technological 
hubris,  we  have  now  created  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  nuclear  weapons  and  complicated 
delivery  systems.  We  rely  on  these  weapons 
to  keep  the  peace  and  prevent  war. 

Has  anyone  heard  any  alarms?  Will  we 
heed  them  this  time?  Or  wiU  we.  Uke  Medu- 
sa's victims,  remain  motionless  and  unable 
to  act? 

"War  is  an  old  habit."  the  American 
author  Herman  Wouk  once  wrote,  "that 
must  now  pass  ss  human  sacrifice  and 
human  slavery  have  passed."  Our  task  Is  to 
accelerate  the  maturing  of  civilisation 
through  a  critical  stage.  Our  strategy  must 
be  to  prevent  war.  deal  with  our  fears  and 
create  what  every  child  born  In  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  deserves:  a  future  with  hope. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
guggeat  the  abgence  of  a  quonim. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  leclslAtive  clerk  proceeded  to 
caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACnNO  PRBSroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  inquire 
of  the  dlstlngxilshed  acting  Republican 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  [Mr.  CRAm],  if  Calendar 
Order  No.  143  and  Calendar  Order  No. 
149  have  been  cleared  on  the  other 
side  for  action? 

B£r.  CHAFEE.  Tes.  I  want  to  asstire 
the  distinguished  malority  leader  that 
indeed  those  items  have  been  cleared 
on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ssk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  those  two  items  consecu- 
Uvely. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  that  Is  the 
order. 


DEDICA'nON  OF  NORTH  CAS- 
CADES NATIONAL  PARK  TO 
SENATOR  HENRT  M  JACKSON 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (8.  058)  to  dedicate  the  North  Cas- 
cades National  Park  to  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  In  support  of  S.  958.  a  bill  to  dedi- 
cate the  North  Cascades  National 
Park  to  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Jackson  au- 
thored the  legislation  which  estab- 
lished this  great  park  in  his  home 
State  in  1968.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  he  played  a  pivotal  role 
in  its  enactment  by  Congress.  Equally 
important,  as  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Committee  as  its  successor  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources for  18  years,  he  was  the  driv- 
ing force  behind  enactment  of  an  un- 
precedented series  of  measures  which 
preserved  for  all  Americans  millions  of 
seres  of  parks,  wild  and  scenic  rivers, 
and  wilderness  areas. 

Dedication  of  the  North  Cascades 
National  Park  to  Senator  Jackson 
would  be  particularly  appropriate  in 
light  of  his  extraordinsjry  service  to 
the  cause  of  conservation.  Action  by 
Congress  to  approve  this  dedication 
would  be  a  fitting  and  timely  Federal 
contribution  to  the  celebration  of  Sen- 
ator Jackson's  75th  birthday  which 
was  May  31.  This  was  designated  as 
"Scoop  Jackson  Day"  by  the  Washing- 
ton State  Legislature  and  was  marked 
by  a  number  of  events  in  the  State  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

This  legislation  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  Inform  the 
public  visiting  the  park  of  the  contri- 
butions of  Senator  Jaclcson  through 
use  of  markers,  signs,  maps,  interpre- 
tive programs,  and  other  means.  It 
would  also  authorize  the  development 
within  the  park  boundaries  of  an  ap- 


propriate memorial  for  Senator  Jack- 
son. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  dedi- 
cating park  lands.  featiu«s  or  facilities 
to  an  individual.  Mr.  President.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1977.  Congress  enacted  legis- 
lation dedicating  the  canal  and  tow- 
path  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  National  Historical  Park  to  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas.  More  recent- 
ly, in  1983.  Congress  passed  legislation 
dedicating  the  Oolden  Oate  NaUonal 
Recreation  Area  to  Congressman  Phil- 
lip Burton.  Also  in  1983,  legislation 
was  enacted  dedicating  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  Parkway  to  Congressman 
Gladys  Noon  Spellman. 

At  this  point.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior's report  in  support  of  S.  958  be 
printed  In  the  Raooao. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  join  with  me 
in  supporting  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD,  as  follows: 

Trb  SacKSTAST  or  thx  Iimaioa. 

WoMhinaton.  DC,  May  S.  1997. 

Hon.  J.  BSJIRKll  JOHXSTOII, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Enern  and  Natu- 
ral Retourcea,  U.S.  Senate,  Wathington, 
DC. 

DsAS  Ma.  Chauucah:  This  responds  to 
your  request  for  our  views  on  8.  9M.  a  bill 
"To  dedicate  the  North  Cascades  National 
Park  to  Senator  Henry  M.  Jadcson." 

We  support  the  enactment  of  S.  958. 

8.  058  would  dedicate  North  Cascades  Na- 
Uonal Park.  Washington,  to  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jackson.  It  would  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide 
signs,  materials,  maps,  markers.  Interpretive 
programs,  or  other  means  ss  will  inform  the 
public  of  Senator  Jackson's  contributions. 
The  bill  would  further  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  to  cause  to  be  erected  and 
maintained  within  North  Cascades  National 
Park  an  appropriate  memorial  to  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  Including  a  permanent  marker  de- 
scribing his  contributions. 

The  Act  of  October  3.  1988  (82  SUt.  926). 
established  North  Cascades  NatloiuU  Park 
and  the  adjacent  Ross  Lake  and  Lake 
Chelan  National  Recreation  Areas  In  the 
spectacular  mountains  of  the  Cascade 
Range  of  Washlnston.  8.  1321,  which  was 
Introduced  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson 
(or  himself  and  Senator  Magnuson  of  Wash- 
ington In  the  90th  Congress,  was  the  bill 
that  was  ultimately  enacted  as  the  North 
Cascades  establishing  legislation.  During 
the  pendency  of  the  legislation.  Senator 
Jackson  worked  closely  with  the  NaUonal 
Park  Service,  the  United  SUtes  Forest  Serv- 
ice, and  representatives  of  landowners,  the 
timber  Industry,  and  other  interested  people 
to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  this 
unique  mountain  recreation  complex.  It  is 
appropriate,  therefore,  that  in  commemo- 
rating Senator  Jackson's  contributions  to 
the  conservation  heritage  of  the  Nation,  the 
Congress  would  choose  this  naUonal  park  as 
the  site. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Senator  Jack- 
son also  was  Instrumental  In  the  enactment 
of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act,  the  Na- 
tioiuU  Trails  System  Act,  major  amend- 
ments to  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  19S6.  and  numerous  laws  estab- 


lishing   individual    national    park    system 


We  note  that  8.  958  follows  the  pracUce 
established  by  the  Congress  In  1977,  and  fol- 
lowed most  recently  in  1988.  of  dedicating  a 
park  to  those  who  were  Instrumental  in  its 
history.  The  Act  of  March  15,  1977  (91  SUt. 
21),  dedicated  the  canal  and  towpath  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National  His- 
torical Park  to  JusUoe  William  O.  Douglas: 
the  Act  of  May  10.  1983  (97  SUt.  188),  dedi- 
cated the  Oolden  Oate  National  Recreation 
Area  to  RepresenUUve  Phillip  Burton:  the 
Act  of  July  12.  1983  (97  SUt.  241).  dedicated 
a  porUon  of  the  Baltimore-Washington 
Parkway  to  RepresenUUve  Oladys  Noon 
Spellman:  and  the  Act  of  October  8,  1988 
(100  Stat.  1144).  dedicated  the  Cumberland 
terminus  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
NaUonal  Historical  Park  to  Senator  J. 
Olenn  Beall.  Sr.  We  believe  this  practice  of 
dedicating  parks  to  key  individuals  is  far  su- 
perior to  naming  paries  for  them  since  It 
provides  a  meaningful  commemoraUve  vehi- 
cle while  preserving  the  established  geo- 
graphical name  for  the  park. 

The  NaUonal  Park  Service  estimates  that 
the  cost  of  signs  and  other  materials  will  be 
approximately  $20,000.  Inasmuch  as  the 
cost  of  the  memorial  will  be  a  function  of  Its 
size,  locaUon.  and  design,  no  estimate  of  its 
cost  is  now  available.  If  8.  958  is  eitacted.  we 
would  expect  to  consult  with  Senator  Jack- 
son's family  and  determine  an  appropriate 
memorial. 

The  Office  of  Maiuwement  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presenUtion  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

DoHALD  Paul  Hodkl. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation.  The  North 
Cascades  National  Park  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  national  treasures  of  this 
country  and  it  will  remain  so  as  a 
result  of  the  efforts  of  Senator  Jack- 
soiL  Dedication  of  the  park  to  his 
memory  is  entirely  fitting  and  appro- 
priate. 

There  is  no  question  that  Scoop  was 
one  of  the  major  pivotal  figures  in  the 
history  of  conservation  and  environ- 
mental awareness  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation.  The  few  years  since  his 
death  have  only  served  to  bring  home 
to  all  of  us  just  how  important  he  was 
in  all  the  areas  of  national  policy 
which  confront  us.  Whether  the  issue 
is  energy  security,  national  defense, 
foreign  policy,  or  natural  resources, 
constantly  we  are  reminded  that 
Scoop  had  been  there  and  that  in 
many  respects  our  task  Is  so  large  be- 
cause he  Is  no  longer  here. 

As  chairman  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
stUar  Affairs  Committee,  now  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee. Scoop  had  the  ability,  the  con- 
cern, and  the  authority  to  force  Con- 
gress to  face  the  future.  The  statute 
books  are  filled  with  hts  accomplish- 
ments. While  there  were  many  partici- 
pants, in  the  final  analysis  it  wss 
Scoop  who  brought  the  divergent 
views  together.  Whether  it  was  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  a 
National  Park.  Alaska  SUtehood  and 


the  resulting  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment, historic  preservation,  reform  of 
Federal  land  management,  or,  lest  we 
forget,  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  Scoop  left  his  imprint  on 
the  future. 

I  want  to  focus  on  the  North  Cas- 
cades for  one  moment,  because  his  ef- 
forts there  have  a  particular  meaning 
for  me.  The  Northwest  is  a  special 
place  and  the  Cascades  are  as  impor- 
tant to  those  of  us  in  Idaho  ss  they 
are  for  those  in  Wsshlngton  State.  It 
has  been  just  short  of  20  years  since 
the  legislation  for  the  North  Cascades 
wss  enacted  and  time  dims  the 
memory  of  how  difficult  it  wss  to 
forge  the  coalition  which  made  that 
act  poasible. 

I  remember  that  struggle  from  the 
vantage  point  of  the  House.  I  remem- 
ber of  the  competing  concerns  and  the 
lobbying,  lx)th  in  support  of  the  bill 
and  in  opposition.  I  also  remember 
how  Scoop  brought  legislation  out  of 
that  struggle.  North  Cascades  pitted 
virtually  every  interest  group  against 
each  other.  Scoop  had  the  vision,  the 
patience,  and  the  will  to  bring  those 
groups  together.  The  legislation  which 
resulted  established  not  only  the 
North  Cascades  National  Park,  but 
also  Ross  Lake  National  Recreation 
Area,  Lake  Chelan  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  Pasayten  Wilderness,  and 
Glacier  Peak  Wilderness.  It  was,  and 
remains,  a  towering  achievement.  His 
efforts,  as  much  as  anything  else, 
pointed  the  way  and  broke  the  im- 
passes which  later  allowed  those  of  us 
in  Idaho  to  work  for  and  enact  the 
Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area 
and,  with  our  colleagues  in  Oregon, 
the  Hells  Canyon  National  Recreation 
Area.  Although  Scoop  gave  us  enor- 
mous support  on  those  measures,  it 
was  his  effort  on  the  North  Cascades 
which  really  made  it  possible.  No  one 
should  ever  visit  the  Sawtooth  or  Hells 
Canyon  and  not  remember  that  it  was 
Scoop  who  made  the  preservation  of 
those  areas  possible  because  he  saw 
the  Cascades  and  was  willing  to  fight 
to  preserve  them. 

His  imprint  obviously  is  on  every 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
project,  on  most  of  the  wilderness, 
wild  and  scenic  rivers,  national  trails, 
and  parks  and  monuments  created 
during  his  service.  From  the  Redwoods 
to  Gateway,  the  evidence  of  his  com- 
mitment wiU  always  be  with  us.  For  us 
in  the  Northwest,  however,  there  will 
be  a  very  special  memory  which  dedi- 
cation of  the  North  Cascades  will  sym- 
bolize. And  if  we  miss  him  in  these 
Halls,  he  will  always  be  in  the  moun- 
tains and  lakes  and  valleys  of  the 
Northwest.  He  has  gone  home;  but  his 
legacy  will  remain  with  us  and  all 
future  generations.  We  will  always  be 
gratefiU.  The  Nation  will  always  be 
grateful. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  the  passage  of  S.  958. 
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the  measure  to  dedicate  North  Cas- 
cades National  Pai^  to  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jackson.  This  proposal  was  report- 
ed unanimously  from  the  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee  last 
week. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  Its  successor,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Nattiral  Resources  for 
almost  20  years.  Senator  Jackson  was 
instnmiental  in  the  enactment  of  such 
significant  conservation  measures  as 
the  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act.  the 
National  Trails  System  Act,  the  Wil- 
derness Act.  major  amendments  to  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965.  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act.  the  Alaska  Na- 
tional Interest  Lands  Conservation 
Act,  and  a  countless  number  of  indi- 
vidual paiit.  refuge,  wilderness,  river, 
and  trail  proposals. 

In  the  90th  Congress.  Senator  Jack- 
son introduced  the  legislation  that 
would  ultimately  establish  North  Cas- 
cade National  Park.  Ross  Lake,  and 
Lake  Chelan  National  Recreation 
Areas.  In  the  best  Scoop  Jackson  tra- 
dition, he  worked  closely  with  and  lis- 
tened carefully  to  the  affected  parties 
and  developed  a  proposal  that  protect- 
ed this  magnificent  portion  of  the  Cas- 
cades while  balancing  competing  uses 
and  needs.  Dedication  of  this  area  to 
Senator  Jackson  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
his  many  contributions  in  the  field  of 
conservation  as  well  as  his  ability  to 
provide  the  leadership  necessary  to 
bring  about  a  consensus  on  a  wide  va- 
riety of  issues. 

I  am  pleased  to  offer  my  support  for 
this  proposal  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  the  utmost  pleasure  and  sincerity 
that  I  convey  my  support  for  S.  958. 
legislation  to  dedicate  the  North  Cas- 
cades National  Park  in  the  State  of 
Washington  to  Senator  Henry  M 
Jackson.  Considering  Senator  Jack- 
son's deep  respect  for  the  enhance- 
ment and  preservation  of  the  environ- 
ment and  natural  resources  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  the  dedication  of  the 
North  Cascades  National  Park  is  a  fit- 
ting memorial  to  one  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury's outstanding  statesmen  and  envi- 
ronmentalists. 

During  Henry  Jackson's  upbringing 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  he  devel- 
oped a  tremendous  love  and  respect 
for  nature  that  he  utilized  and  ex- 
panded upon  during  his  years  in  public 
office.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Inte- 
rior Committee,  later  designated  as 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  Senator  Jackson  was  in- 
strumental in  authorizing  a  series  of 
measures  which  preserved  for  future 
generations  millions  of  acres  of  scenic 
and  environmentally  sensitive  lands. 
An  unusual  number  of  public  laws  des- 
ignating areas  as  wilderness,  wild  and 
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•eenle  riven,  natlonml  parka  or  tralli 
bear  his  mark.  But  perhap*  his  moat 
Important  Involvement  was  hl«  role  in 
developing  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Act  which  establlahed 
the  parameter!  within  which  nearly 
all  environmentally  related  activities 
are  reviewed  and  Judged. 

Henry  Jackaon  was  a  very  special 
friend  with  whom  I  shared  many  spe- 
cial moments  in  the  X3A.  Senate.  His 
leadership  ability  is  unsurpassed,  and 
his  public  service  is  a  model  which  we 
all  should  strive  to  emulate.  The  dedi- 
cation of  this  park,  which  he  personal- 
ly helped  to  establish,  to  Senator  Jack- 
son Is  an  appropriate  remembrance  to 
this  uncommcm  and  beloved  human 
being. 

Mr.  EVANa  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing my  strong  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion to  honor  a  man  who  contributed 
greatly  to  both  the  State  we  have  both 
had  the  good  fortime  to  represent. 
Washington,  and  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  The  late  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  or  "Scoop"  as  he  Is  still 
known  to  most  of  the  residents  of 
Washington,  exemplified  a  rare  com- 
modity in  modem  political  life— an  ex- 
traordinary public  servant  dedicated 
to  the  pursuit  of  excellence  in  matters 
of  public  policy.  He  amply  displayed 
this  dedication  in  his  approach  to  nat- 
ural resource  and  conservation  policy. 

Senator  Jackaon  tirelessly  pursued 
achievements  in  the  conservation  of 
parks,  wild  an  scenic  rivers,  and  wU- 
demeas  areas  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  his  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  he  worked  to  protect 
hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  of  land 
containing  important  natural  resource 
benefits  for  all  Americans. 

Appropriately,  this  legislation  would 
dedicate  the  North  Cascades  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  Washington  to 
Senator  Jackson.  It  was  "Scoop"  who, 
in  1968.  authored  the  legislation  to  es- 
tablish this  park,  truly  one  of  the 
great  treasures  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. This  legislation  will  ensure  that 
the  millions  of  visitors  to  this  park 
know  of  Senator  Jackson's  role  in  the 
creation  of  the  North  Cascades  Na- 
tional Park  and  of  his  other  contribu- 
tions to  the  protection  of  natural  re- 
sources in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  fitting  that 
this  Federal  legislation  Is  being  consid- 
ered at  this  time.  The  State  of  Wash- 
ington dedicated  May  31,  1M7,  as 
"Scoop  Jackson  Day"  in  honor  of  Sen- 
ator Jackson's  75th  birthday.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation to  provide  a  permanent  memori- 
al for  one  of  Washington's,  indeed,  one 
of  the  country's,  great  public  servants. 

BCr.  MX7RKOW8KI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
today  to  speak  in  favor  of  passage  of 
8.  958,  a  bill  to  dedicate  the  North 


Cascades  National  Park  to  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackaon. 

Throughout  his  years  In  Congress. 
Senator  Jackaon  played  an  eaaentlal 
role  in  the  passage  of  an  extraordinary 
number  of  pieces  of  legislation  that  set 
aside  millions  of  acres  of  land  as  na- 
tional conservation  areas.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Alaska  as  demonstrated  by 
his  dedicated  efforts  to  the  passage  of 
two  pieces  of  legislation  that  will  con- 
tinue to  impact  Alaskans  for  years  to 
come,  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  and  the  Alaska  National  In- 
terest Lands  Conservation  Act. 

I  applaud  the  State  of  Washington 
for  their  considerable  efforts  this  year 
to  honor  Senator  Jackson,  and  I  ap- 
plaud the  crafters  of  this  proposal  to 
make  visitors  to  the  North  Cascades 
aware  of  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions of  Senator  Jackson  not  only  to 
the  creation  of  the  North  Cascades 
National  Park,  but  to  the  designation 
of  millions  of  acres  of  public  lands  as 
parks,  wild  and  scenic  rivers.  traUs  and 
wilderness  areas. 

During  this  anniversary  year  of  Sen- 
ator Jackson's  7Sth  birthday,  I  fully 
support  the  dedication  of  the  North 
Cascades  to  Senator  Jackson  as  a  truly 
appropriate  memorial  to  an  outstand- 
ing statesman  committed  to  the  goals 
of  conservation  of  public  lands. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  the  late  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jackaon  with  whom  I  was  privi- 
leged to  serve  with.  The  dedication  of 
the  North  Cascades  National  Park  is  a 
fitting  gesture  of  our  respect  for  him. 
This  tribute  I  am  sure  would  have 
been  very  meaningful  to  him  as  I  am 
sure  it  is  to  his  family.  Scoop  Jacluon 
was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  and  to  the  protec- 
tion of  our  Nation's  great  natural  re- 
sources. 

Senator  Jackson  was  a  dedicated 
man.  In  Congress,  he  was  known  not 
by  a  single  characterization,  but  one 
who  got  actively  Involved  wherever  he 
felt  he  was  needed.  Scoop  Jackson  was 
a  true  American.  We  would  do  well  to 
remember  his  contributions  to  this 
country  by  this  dedication. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  958.  a  bill  to 
dedicate  the  North  Cascades  National 
Park  in  the  memory  of  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's greatest  leaders;  my  friend  and 
former  colleague.  Senator  Henry  M. 
"Scoop"  Jackson. 

Scoop  grew  up  in  the  shadow  of  the 
North  Cascades  and  I  know  of  no  man 
more  dedicated  to  the  conservation  of 
our  great  natural  resources.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Commission  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  Sena- 
tor Jackson  played  a  leading  role  in 
conservation  legislation.  It  was  Sena- 
tor Jackson  who  sponsored  the  legisla- 
tion that  created  the  North  Cascades 
National  Park. 

As  a  young  man,  I  spent  my  saxn- 
mers  working  in  the  Cascades.  As  with 


most  Washlngtonians.  I  was  proud  of 
our  mountains  and  forests.  But  it 
wasn't  until  I  was  a  young  Congress- 
man that  I  learned  the  value  of  pre- 
serving our  natural  resources.  I 
learned  from  the  best.  One  of  the  first 
fights  I  encountered  was  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  wilderness  area  in  the  Alpine 
Lakes  region  of  the  Cascade  range. 
With  the  help  of  Senator  Jackson's 
leadership  and  experience,  our  delega- 
tion won  that  fight  and  many  more  for 
the  environment. 

Senator  Jackson  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  service  of  his  State  and  country. 
He  was  a  tireless  worker,  a  skilled  leg- 
islator, and  above  all,  a  man  of  Integri- 
ty. There  were  times  when  Scoop  and 
I  didn't  agree.  But  the  fact  remained 
that  whether  or  not  we  agreed  on  a 
particular  issue,  his  word  was  every- 
thing. 

As  a  politician.  Scoop  brought  honor 
and  prestige  to  Oovemment  service. 
At  a  time  when  many  politicians  ran 
for  election  "against  government" 
Senator  Jackson  stood  up  for  it.  His 
patriotism  and  demonstrable  concern 
for  Americans  at  all  social  and  eco- 
nomic levels  never  walvered.  He  was 
an  eloquent  advocate  for  the  needs  of 
his  constituents. 

On  behalf  of  all  of  Scoop's  constitu- 
ents, Mr.  President,  I  urge  passage  of 
this  measure.  It  is  fitting  that  we  dedi- 
cate such  a  glorious  living  monument 
to  Scoop. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  &fr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  enthusiastic  sup- 
port for  the  passage  of  S.  958. 

This  legislation  dedicates  the  North 
Cascades  National  Park  in  Washing- 
ton to  the  memory  of  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jackson.  What  a  fitting  tribute. 

One  of  the  memories  that  I  most 
cherish  from  my  service  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  worldng  with  Scoop  Jackson. 
During  that  time  when  I  served  on  the 
Energy  Committee  under  his  leader- 
ship. I  came  to  realize  his  remarkable 
appreciation  for  our  environment,  his 
love  of  this  land  we  call  America.  It 
was  an  infectious  appreciation,  one  his 
colleagues  adopted  as  their  own. 

Senator  Jackson  demonstrated  this 
dedication  in  so  many  ways,  he  showed 
it  in  his  support  for  Important  wilder- 
ness proposals,  for  his  work  on  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act,  for 
his  Insistence  on  expansion  and  Im- 
provements to  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. 

Certainly,  one  Jewel  In  that  crown 
was  his  leadership  in  1968  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  North  Cascades  Na- 
tional Park,  a  land  of  steep  mountains 
and  deep  lakes,  of  snow  and  wild- 
flowers. 

We  in  the  Congress  often  struggle  to 
figure  out  ways  to  honor  one  of  our 
colleagues  who  has  left  his  mark  for 
good.  We  select  a  building  or  a  lake, 
then  rename  it.  That  is  valued. 


But  we  need  more  for  Scoop  Jack- 
son. So  what  could  be  more  fitting 
than  to  dedicate  some  of  the  best  of 
the  outdoors  to  his  memory,  the  out- 
doors that  he  so  loved. 

Senator  Scoop  Jackson  was  as  re- 
markable a  Member  of  this  body  as  we 
have  known  In  recent  decades.  He  was 
a  great  environmentalist.  He  was  a 
great  legislator.  He  was  a  great  pa- 
triot. 

Long  after  we  are  gone,  the  work  of 
Scoop  Jackson  will  remain.  It  will 
remain  in  a  meadow  or  waterfall  that 
we  saved  for  the  future.  It  will  remain 
in  an  ethic  that  we  cherish.  And  it  will 
remain  In  this  fitting,  but  wholly  inad- 
equate, dedication  we  express  today 
for  Scoop. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  important 
and  necessary  and  as  Justified  as  any- 
thing the  Senate  will  do  this  year.  I 
urge  immediate  passage  of  S.  958. 

I  commend  Chairman  Johhstoh  and 
Senator  McClitrs,  as  well  as  Senators 
EvAMS  and  Adams,  for  their  leadership 
in  bringing  this  Important,  sjrmbollc 
statement  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  debate?  if  not, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  »&8 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  a**embled.  That  the 
North  Cascades  National  Park.  Washington, 
is  hereby  dedicated  to  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackaon  In  recognition  of  his  leadership  in 
establishins  the  North  Cascades  National 
Park,  his  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
NaUonal  Park  System,  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System,  and  to  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  our  great  natural 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
the  United  SUtes  for  all  time. 

Sac.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  provide  such 
Identification  by  signs,  including,  but  not 
limited  to  changes  In  existing  signs,  materi- 
als, maps,  markers,  interpretive  programs, 
or  other  means  as  will  adequately  inform 
the  public  of  the  contributions  of  Henry  M. 
Jackaon. 

Ssc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
further  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  to 
be  erected  and  maintained,  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  North  Cascades  National 
Park,  an  appropriate  memorial  to  Henry  M. 
Jackson.  Such  memorial  shall  Include  but 
not  be  limited  to  an  appropriate  permanent 
marker  describing  the  contributions  of 
Henry  M.  Jackson  to  the  Nation. 

Sac.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Iiftr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


OEOORAPHT  AWARENESS  WEEK 
The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  next 
item. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  88)  to  desig- 
nate the  period  commencing  November  15. 
1887.  and  ending  November  21, 1987.  as  "Ge- 
ography Awareness  Weelt." 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  Senate  today 
calls  attention  to  the  Importance  of 
geography  education  when  we  ask 
that  November  15-21  be  designated  as 
"Geography  Awareness  Week."  This 
resolution  is  cosponsored  by  62  col- 
leagues who  are  also  concerned  that 
we  do  not  become  a  nation  of  global  il- 
literates. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  great  public 
Interest  in  what.  I  believe,  is  a  serious 
problem— the  lack  of  knowledge  by 
American  youth  about  the  world 
around  them.  It  is  appalling  what 
American  students  do  not  know  about 
their  own  coimtry  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  That  is  what  motivated  me  to 
introduce  this  resolution.  While  the 
de^gnation  of  a  week  will  not  solve 
the  problem,  I  hope  it  will  draw  atten- 
tion to  what  must  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  share  with  you 
some  startling  statistics.  In  January  of 
this  year,  5,000  high  school  seniors  in 
8  major  cities  across  the  country  an- 
swered a  survey.  The  news  could  not 
be  much  worse.  In  Boston.  39  percent 
of  the  students  could  not  name  the  six 
New  England  States.  In  Baltimore.  45 
percent  of  the  students  tested  could 
not  respond  correctly  to  the  instruc- 
tion: 'On  the  attached  map.  shade  in 
the  area  where  the  United  States  is  lo- 
cated." In  Minneapolis-St.  Paul.  63 
percent  could  not  name  all  seven  con- 
tinents. In  Hartford.  48  percent  could 
not  name  3  coimtries  in  Africa.  In 
Dallas,  25  percent  could  not  identify 
the  country  that  borders  the  United 
States  to  the  South. 

Another  survey,  conducted  in  1984 
at  a  top  State  university,  found  only 
12  percent  of  the  students  could  name 
all  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Further, 
almost  70  percent  of  these  students 
could  not  name  even  one  country  in 
Africa  between  the  Sahara  and  South 
Africa.  A  survey  by  the  Asbury  Park 
Press  In  one  part  of  New  Jersey  found 
that  the  average  12th  grader  could 
Identify  only  41  percent  of  the  States 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  this  news  is  not  only 
shocking:  it  is  frightening.  We  depend 
on  a  well-informed  populace  to  main- 
tain the  democratic  ideals  which  have 
made  this  country  great.  When  95  per- 
cent of  some  of  our  brightest  college 
students  cannot  locate  Vietnam  on  a 
world  map,  we  must  sound  the  alarm. 
When  63  percent  of  the  Americans 
participating  in  a  nationwide  survey 
by   CBS   and   the   Washington   Post 


cannot  name  the  two  nations  Involved 
in  the  SALT  talks,  we  are  falling  to 
educate  our  citisens  to  compete  in  an 
Increasingly  interdependent  world.  In 
1980,  a  Presidential  commission  found 
that  U.S.  companies  fare  poorly 
against  foreign  competitors  in  part  be- 
cause Americans  are  ignorant  of 
things  beyond  their  borders. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  a  Nation  with 
worldwide  Involvements,  whose  global 
influence  and  responsibilities  demand 
an  understanding  of  the  lands  and  cul- 
tures of  the  world.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  am  urging  passage  of  this  reso- 
lution to  focus  national  attention  on 
the  integral  role  that  knowledge  of 
world  geography  plays  in  preparing 
our  citizens  for  the  future  of  our  in- 
creasingly interdependent,  intercon- 
nected world.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
will  be  Just  one  step  in  a  revltalization 
of  the  study  of  geogrm>hy.  All  of  our 
citizens  should  have  access  to  the  sort 
of  education  which  wiU  help  them  ^>- 
preciate  both  the  great  beauty  and  di- 
versity of  this  Nation  and  its  place  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  WIU30N.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  urge  the  adoption  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  88,  which  would  set 
aside  a  week  in  November  this  year  for 
"National  Geography  Awareness 
Week." 

Geography,  and  more  importantly, 
the  study  of  geogn4>hy,  provides  the 
fundamental  basis  for  much  of  our 
economic,  social,  historical,  and  politi- 
cal thought.  While  the  latter  disci- 
plines help  us  to  understand  who  we 
are,  geography  helps  us  to  imderstand 
where  we  are.  This  is  essential  in  a 
world  that  is  growing  more  interde- 
pendent each  day. 

Sadly.  Mr.  President,  the  study  of 
geography  is  nu)idly  declining.  In 
many  colleges  and  universities  across 
the  Nation,  departments  of  geogn^ihy 
have  been  eliminated.  This  is  occur- 
ring at  a  time  when  survejrs  are  indi- 
cating that  95  percent  of  our  college 
students  cannot  identify  coimtries, 
such  as  Vietnam,  on  a  world  map. 
Moreover,  in  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  over  20  percent  of  the 
geography  teachers  in  our  classrooms 
have  never  taken  a  single  course  in  ge- 
ography. 

We  often  point  to  other  educational 
systems  around  the  globe  as  examples 
that  we  should  emulate  as  we  seek  to 
improve  the  quality  of  learning  for  our 
children.  Sometimes  comparisons  are 
useful,  sometimes  they  are  not.  In  this 
instance,  I  believe  it  is  instructive  to 
point  out  that  geogrM>hy  i8  an  inte- 
gral part  of  a  student's  education  in 
many  countries  around  the  world. 

Quite  simply,  we  must  attempt  to  re- 
kindle our  interest  in  geography.  It  is 
essential  for  the  stirvival  of  this  great 
Nation.  I  wish  to  commend  Senator 
Bradley  for  offering  this  resolution, 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  I  believe 
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that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  88  will 
gnatly  fn^»'^n^  our  efforts  to  Increeae 
g«ograi>hy  awmrenees,  and  I  would 
une  my  oolleacuee  to  support  its 
adoption. 

wans  u  AL  mnuuuuQ 

Mr.  ARIiSTRONO.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  oonunend  my  colleagues 
for  paaring  lediiation  which  will  help 
focus  the  Nation's  attention  on  the  Im- 
portance of  teocraphy.  by  designating 
a  week  in  November  ts  "NaUonal  Oe- 
ography  Awareness  Week."  I  sm 
proud  to  have  joined  my  colleagues  in 
oosponsoring  this  ctHnmemorative  leg- 
talation.  I  agreed  to  do  so  in  part  be- 
cause of  the  Information  given  to  me 
by  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
BsAinxr.  He  informs  me  that  20  per- 
cent of  American  elementary  students 
asked  to  locate  the  United  SUtes  on  a 
world  map  placed  it  In  Brazil,  and  95 
percent  of  American  college  freshman 
tested  could  not  locate  Vietnam.  Sev- 
enty-five percent  of  Americans  re- 
sponding to  a  nationwide  survey 
couldn't  locate  El  Salvador  on  a  map. 
and  63  percent  could  not  name  the  two 
countries  involved  in  the  SALT  talks. 
In  Boston.  39  percent  of  high  school 
students  surveyed  couldn't  name  the 
six  New  England  States.  45  percent  of 
the  students  In  Baltimore  could  not  re- 
spond correctly  to  the  instruction: 
"On  the  attached  map.  shade  in  the 
area  where  the  United  SUtes  U  locat- 
ed." 

I  note  with  Interest,  that  this  legisla- 
tion Is  brought  up  at  a  time  when  our 
Natimi  has  once  again  been  forced  to 
focus  on  the  Persian  Oulf .  and  frankly 
Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned.  I  am 
concerned  that  the  people  of  this 
Nation  do  not  possess  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  lands  and  cultures 
throughout  the  world.  This  knowledge 
is  needed  if  we  are  to  live  up  to  the 
global  responsibilities  which  we.  as  a 
nation  have.  I  hope  this  legislation 
will  encourage  parents  and  educators 
to  teach  young  people  the  Important 
role  that  geography  plays  Is  shaping 
their  lives.  Still  wondering  where  Al 
Muharraq  Is?  Take  out  an  atlas  and 
look. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 88.  to  establish  the  week  of  No- 
vember 15-21.  1987.  as  "Oeography 
Awareness  Week." 

All  of  us  in  this  Chamber  are.  of 
course,  aware  that  Alaska  and  Texas 
are  our  two  largest  States.  However,  a 
1984  Unhrerslty  of  North  Carolina 
survey  revealed,  to  both  my  surprise 
and  dismay,  that  over  50  percent  of 
college  students  tested  did  not. 

We  live  in  a  time  of  tremendous 
technological  change  in  which  a  tele- 
phone call  to  PUi  and  a  3-hour  flight 
to  Paris  are  both  possible.  However, 
too  many  of  our  Nation's  students  are 
unable  to  locate  these  places  on  a 
world  map.  America's  elementary 
schools,   secondary    schools,    colleges. 


and  universities  are  all  neglecting  the 
study  of  geography  at  the  very  time 
when  our  world  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly interdependent. 

America's  Inability  to  compete  effec- 
tively in  world  trade  markeU  is  largely 
attributable  to  a  neglect  of  geography 
education.  American  companies  fare 
poorly  against  foreign  competitors.  In 
part,  because  too  many  of  us  are  igno- 
rant of  things  beyond  our  borders.  In- 
cluding culture,  geography,  and  lan- 
guage. This  was  the  conclusion  of  a 
Presidential  commission  report  issued 
7  years  ago.  How  confident  can  we  feel 
in  America's  future  If  this  trend  con- 
tinues? Not  very.  I'm  afraid. 

Geography  Is  not  only  the  study  of 
maps  but  also  of  places,  cviltures.  and 
histories  other  than  our  own.  The  cur- 
rent trend  to  ignore  the  study  of  geog- 
raphy is  a  terrible  disservice  to  our  Na- 
tion's students. 

Graduates  of  this  Nation's  schools 
need  to  be  grounded  In  both  an  under- 
standing of  our  own  country  as  well  as 
an  understanding  of  other  countries. 
Without  such  knowledge.  America's 
potential  is  diminished.  A  vote  in  favor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  88  will 
signal  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  that 
this  distinguished  body  recognizes  the 
Important  role  geography  plays  in 
helping  our  young  people  to  become 
more  culturally  literate. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  res- 
olutlon  their  support. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  88  to  designate  the 
week  of  November  15.  1987,  as  'Geog- 
raphy Awareness  Week." 

For  a  long  time  the  United  SUtes 
was  an  essentially  insvdar  country. 
That  time  is  paned.  Almost  every 
sector  of  our  economy  and  society  has 
substantial  International  dimensions. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  live  in  a 
world  that  requires  a  clear  under- 
standing of  geography. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  to  siiggest  that  today's 
young  Americans  are  much  less  well 
informed  about  geography  than  their 
parento  were.  In  1984.  a  survey  was 
given  to  over  2.000  college  students 
and  the  results  were  compared  with  a 
nationwide  survey  given  in  1950  by  the 
New  York  Times.  In  1950,  46  percent 
of  the  students  could  name  all  the 
Great  Lakes.  In  1984.  only  12  percent 
could.  The  percentage  of  students  who 
knew  that  Manila  was  in  the  Philip- 
pines feU  from  84  percent  In  1950  to  27 
percent  In  1984.  In  1950,  78  percent  of 
the  students  knew  that  the  Amazon 
River  was  in  BrazU.  but  in  1984  only  27 
percent  did. 

Other  poUs  provide  a  similar  picture. 
I  was  especially  interested  In  a  recent 
stirvey  of  high  school  seniors  in  seven 
maior  cities  to  assess  their  knowledge 
of  geography.  The  survey  found  that 
39  percent  of  the  students  In  Boston 
and  43  percent  of  those  In  Burlington. 


VT.  could  not  identify  the  six  New 
England  SUtes.  Only  48  percent  of 
students  in  Hartford  could  name  three 
countries  in  Africa. 

This  problem  is  not  confined  to  any 
single  SUte  or  region.  Bill  Honig,  the 
California  superintendent  of  public  In- 
struction and  one  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing educators,  has  said:  "Our  students 
are  more  illiterate  in  geography  than 
In  anything  else." 

By  designating  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 15.  1987,  as  Geography  Awareness 
Week  the  Senate  is  emphasizing  the 
importance  that  a  knowledge  of  world 
geography  has  in  preparing  young 
Americans  to  live  in  an  interdepend- 
ent, interconnected  world.  This  is  not 
the  only  step  that  needs  to  be  taken, 
and  several  other  initiatives  are  under- 
way. I  note  in  particular  the  geogra- 
phy education  projects  recently 
launched  by  the  National  Geographic 
Society.  We  should  encourage  similar 
activities  by  other  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress recognize  the  vital  importance  of 
improving  our  educational  system  if 
we  are  to  maintain  our  competitive  po- 
sition in  the  world  economy.  As  part  of 
that  effort,  we  must  ensure  that 
young  Americans  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  the  world  looks  like 
and  the  ways  in  which  geography  in- 
fluences human  well  being. 

This  initiative  is  a  clear  expression 
of  our  concern  and  I  hope  that  it  stim- 
ulates a  wide  range  of  geography  relat- 
ed activities  in  SUtes  and  local 
schools.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  supporting  this  resolution. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
geographic  illiteracy  of  our  Nation's 
schoolchildren  has  recently  become 
the  focus  of  heightened  public  atten- 
tion. It  is  an  issue  of  increasing  impor- 
tance as  we  face  the  pressing  national 
need  to  improve  our  international  eco- 
nomic competitiveness  as  well  as  con- 
tinue to  sustain  our  worldwide  respon- 
sibilities and  Involvements. 

In  May  of  this  year,  an  independent 
study  by  the  Study  Commission  on 
Global  Education  reported  that  Amer- 
ica's schoolchildren  are  "globally  illit- 
erate," lacking  in  knowledge  of  the 
culture,  history,  and  geography  of 
other  nations.  According  to  National 
Geographic  Society  president,  Gilbert 
M.  Grosvenor,  in  the  last  10  years  the 
teaching  of  geography  in  our  schools 
has  practically  disappeared.  Studies 
show  that  50  percent  of  United  SUtes 
students  cannot  locate  Japan  on  a 
map.  and  that  Just  5  percent  of  the 
Nation's  teachers  have  taken  a  course 
in  world  geography. 

Mr.  President,  the  results  of  a  Janu- 
ary 1987  CBS  affiliates  poll  which  siir- 
veyed  5,000  high  school  seniors  in  7 
major  cities  on  their  basic  knowledge 
of  geography  was  quite  surprising  to 
me.  Just  a  sampling  of  these  results  in- 
dicated that  39  percent  of  the  students 


in  Boston  could  not  name  the  six  New 
EIngland  SUtes.  In  Hartford.  49  per- 
cent could  not  name  three  coimtries  in 
Africa,  and  in  Baltimore  45  percent 
could  not  correctly  outline  the  boimd- 
aries  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  need  for  a  revitallzation  of  geog- 
raphy education  in  our  NaUon's 
schools  is  critical.  In  this  age  of  in- 
stant, worldwide  communication  via 
satellite,  it  Is  ironic  that  many  Ameri- 
cans are  so  ignorant  of  simple  geogra- 
phy. This  general  lack  of  knowledge 
could  place  the  United  SUtes  at  a  dis- 
advantage with  other  countries  in 
business  and  political  affairs  and  even 
environmental  awareness. 

I  strongly  support  the  resolution  to 
declare  a  "Geogn4>hy  Awareness 
Week."  and  I  commend  Senator  Brad- 
ixT  for  all  of  his  fine  efforts  in  this 
area.  I  was  pleased  when  he  contacted 
me  to  be  the  principal  cosponsor  on 
this  Important  piece  of  legislation,  and 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  him 
further  to  Improve  the  teaching  and 
learxiing  of  geography  in  our  Nation's 
schools. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  debate?  If  not. 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  and  the  pream- 
ble are  as  follows: 

BJ.  Rb.  88 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  is  a 
truly  unique  nation  with  diverse  landscapes, 
bountiful  resources,  a  distinctive  multieth- 
nic population,  and  a  rich  cultural  heritage, 
all  of  which  contributes  to  the  status  of  the 
United  SUtes  as  a  world  power. 

Whereas  geography  Is  the  study  of  people, 
their  environments,  and  their  resources; 

Whereas,  historicaUy,  geography  has 
aided  Americans  In  understanding  the 
wholeness  of  their  vast  nation  and  the  great 
abundance  of  Its  natural  resources; 

Whereas  geography  today  offers  perspec- 
tives and  Information  In  understanding  our- 
selves, our  relationship  to  the  Earth,  and 
our  Interdependence  with  other  people  of 
the  world; 

Whereas  20  percent  of  American  elemen- 
tary school  students  asked  to  locate  the 
United  States  on  a  world  map  placed  It  in 
BrazU; 

Whereas  95  percent  of  American  college 
freshmen  tested  could  not  locate  Vietnam 
on  a  world  map; 

Whereas  75  percent  of  Americans  re- 
sponding to  a  nationwide  survey  could  not 
locate  El  Salvador  on  a  map,  while  63  per- 
cent could  not  name  the  two  nations  in- 
volved In  the  SALT  talks; 

Whereas  over  20  percent  of  American 
teachers  currently  teaching  geography  have 
taken  no  classes  In  the  subject  and.  there- 
fore, do  not  have  the  training  necessary  to 
effectively  teach  geographic  concepts; 

Whereas  Departments  of  geography  are 
being  eliminated  from  American  Institutes 
of  higher  learning,  thus  endangering  the 
discipline  of  geography  in  the  United 
SUtes; 


Whereas  traditional  geography  lias  virtu- 
ally disappeared  from  the  curricula  of 
American  schools  while  still  being  Uught  as 
a  basic  subject  In  other  countries.  Including 
Great  Britain.  Canada,  Japan,  and  the 
Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  an  Ignorance  of  geography,  for- 
eign languages,  and  cultures  places  the 
United  SUtes  at  a  disadvantage  with  other 
countries  in  matters  of  business,  politics, 
and  the  environment; 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  a  nation  of 
worldwide  involvement  and  global  influence, 
the  responsIbUities  of  which  demand  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  lands,  languages,  and  cul- 
tures of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  national  attention  must  be  fo- 
cused on  the  integral  role  that  knowledge  of 
world  geography  plays  In  preparing  citizens 
of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  future  of  an  in- 
creasingly Interdependent  and  Interconnect- 
ed world:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  period 
commencing  November  15,  1987.  and  ending 
November  31,  1987.  Is  designated  as  "Geog- 
raphy Awareness  Week",  and  the  President 
is  authorised  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  Uble. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend.  Mr.  Chare.  I  yield  the 
floor. 


GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMS  AND 
PROCUREMENTS 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  Gov- 
ernment procxirement.  This  is  an  issue 
I  have  been  Involved  with  for  a  long 
time.  I  want  to  remind  my  friends  in 
this  body  that  this  year  we  are  spend- 
ing $1  trillion  of  taxpayer  money  on 
Government  programs  and  procure- 
ments. That  trillion  dollars  will  buy 
every  program  even  imagined,  devised, 
or  contemplated  under  the  Sun.  It  will 
buy  defense  systems,  mass  transporU- 
tion,  health  care— you  name  it. 

But  no  matter  what  we  spend — even 
$1  trillion— there  is  one  thing  It  will 
never  buy.  and  that  is  integrity. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  knows  for  siu^ 
how  much  of  that  trillion  dollars  will 
be  spent  fraudulently  or  by  other  ille- 
gal means.  But  some  experts  have  esti- 
mated that  up  to  10  percent  of  our 
entire  budget  is  lost  to  fraud  each 
year. 

If  I  am  recalling  my  arithmetic  cor- 
rectly, that  is  $100  billion  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  that  might  be  spent  in 
a  fraudulent  manner. 

Taxpayers  who  dutifully  turn  over 
portions  of  their  paycheck  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  to  be  outraged 
by  that  figure.  Up  to  $100  billion  of 
their  money— gone! 


I  think  the  average  taxpayer  feels  a 
bit  helpless  in  light  of  this  situation. 
Who  can  they  rely  on  to  protect  their 
dollars  from  fraud? 

Auditors  and  investigators  have  a 
duty  to  detect  fraud.  But  the  final 
check  against  fraud  lies  solely  with 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Only  the 
Justice  Department  can  prosecute 
fraud,  and  recover  funds  lost  to  fraud. 

This  is  a  Job  the  Justice  Department 
cannot  delegate.  And  unlike  other  law 
enforcement  areas  such  as  street 
crime,  illegal  dnigs.  or  bank  fraud,  the 
Justice  Department  cannot  rely  on 
SUte  and  local  law  enforcement  for 
assistance. 

In  short,  the  taxpayers  have  no 
choice.  Their  one  watchdog  against 
Government  fraud  is  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Justice's  record  in  this  area  is  less 
than  perfect.  In  cases  involving  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  alleged 
fraud  by  some  of  the  Nation's  largest 
companies,  the  Jtistice  Department 
has  floundered  through  staff  shifts, 
delays  and  mismanagement,  and  final- 
ly ended  up  with  empty  hands. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  seen  that 
the  law  enforcement  system  can  grind 
to  a  halt  unless  there  is  adequate  co- 
ordination and  commitment  of  re- 
sources. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  concern  that 
our  fighting  force  against  Government 
fraud  is  not  strong  enough.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  itself  has  reported 
that  the  level  of  enforcement  against 
defense  procurement  fraud  is  inad- 
equate. 

The  former  inspector  general  at  the 
Defense  Department  put  it  quite  can- 
didly. He  said,  taxpayers  are  "getting 
their  clock  cleaned."  And.  he  said,  the 
Government  is  overmatched  in  its  ef- 
forts against  fraudulent  Government 
contractors. 

All  of  this  is  probably  very  disttirb- 
ing  to  taxpayers  as  they  think  about 
that  $100  billion  that  may  be  slipping 
through  the  cracks  and  into  greedy 
fingers.  I  am  a  taxpayer  and  I  know  it 
is  disturbing  to  me  and  it  is  to  every 
other  Member  of  this  body. 

It  is  disturbing  to  think  we  are  not 
devoting  enough  commitment  and  re- 
sources to  those  cheating  the  Govern- 
ment—to those  who  harbor  a  catch-us- 
if-you-can  attitude.  Taxpayers  deserve 
a  watchdog  that  sends  the  message: 
We'll  catch  you  if  you  do. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  we 
commit  ourselves  to  maintaining  effec- 
tive law  enforcement  against  those 
who  lie  and  cheat  to  steal  avmy  much- 
needed  taxpayer  dollars. 

We  cannot  Just  load  up  the  front 
end  by  simply  accimiulating  more  and 
more  investigators  and  auditors.  Cer- 
tainly that  will  get  us  more  detections 
of  fraud.  But  without  prosecutors  with 
abundant  resources,  commitment,  and 
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ezpertiae  to  finish  the  Job.  we  have 
not  achleTed  wiythinc. 

What  we  need.  Mr.  President,  are 
t^i^nui  of  criminal  and  dvll  attorneys 
whose  exclusive  mission  Is  to  protect 
the  taxpayer*  from  fraud.  They 
should  be  located  In  regions  across  the 
country  where  there  are  hlch  oonoen- 
trattons  of  Federal  dollars  belnc  spent. 

This  reckmal  strike  foroe  approach 
Is  not  a  new  concept.  Currently,  we 
have  nearly  300  Justice  Department 
attorneys  In  regional  druc  enforce- 
ment task  forces  and  nearly  180  In  or- 
g«niMMi  crime  strike  forces. 

While  there  are  some  costs  In  ex- 
pMMWnf  any  law  enforcement  effort, 
taxpayers  will  realise  far  greater  sav- 
Ings  than  costs  with  effective  fraud 
fighting  units. 

Mr.  President.  I  and  my  coUeague 
and  good  friend  from  Wisconsin.  Sena- 
tor PaozmBB.  will  soon  be  Introducing 
legislation  to  create  regional  Oovem- 
ment  fraud  units.  It  is  a  necessary  and 
oommonsense  step  toward  organising 
our  antlfraud  law  enforcement  efforts. 

If  we  are  to  provide  maximum  pro- 
tection of  taxpayer  dollars,  we  must 
in»»«mi««>  resources  in  an  effective 
structure.  Regional  fraud  units  com- 
mitted to  protecting  the  integrity  of 
critical  Oovemment  programs  can 
achieve  this  goal  which  we  all  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTDia  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caU  the  roU. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2  pan. 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
at  11:43  pjn.  recessed  until  2  o'clock 
pjn.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  assem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  DoddI. 


SENATORIAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business,  which  the 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Mil  (a  2)  to  uneod  the  Federal  Election 
Csmpalsn  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  »  vol- 
untary sjratem  of  spending  Umlta  and  p»rtUl 
public  ftnandng  of  Senate  general  elecUona 
..^iwpatgiM  to  Umlt  oontrlbutloni  by  multi- 
ffir^*^*-  political  committees,  and  for 
other  purpoMS. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bUL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BOREN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 


Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  MoTmHA*].         

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  Senate  bill  No.  2.  the 
proposal  on  campaign  finance  reform 
Introduced  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Senate  by  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  chairman  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee,  our  friend,  the 
learned  and  able  Senator  from  Okla- 
hwna  [Mr.  Bokbm]. 

Mr.  President,  this  afternoon  at  5 
o'clo(^.  the  Senate  Is  going  to  be 
heard  on  an  issue  which  the  American 
people  are  concerned  about,  and  right- 
ly, are  worried  about.  That  is,  the 
degree  to  which  we  are  going  to  allow 
money  in  elections  to  determine  not 
simply  the  outcome  of  Senate  elec- 
tions, but  the  outcome  of  those  daily 
elections  we  have  on  the  Senate  floor 
as  we  vote  with  respect  to  one  issue  or 
another,  issues  which  almost  invari- 
ably in  the  nature  of  public  life  in- 
volve economic  interests. 

This  is  nothing  new.  This  Sb  some- 
thing James  Madison  fully  expected  to 
be  the  nature  of  political  discourse, 
and  indeed  has  proved  to  be  and  is  ev- 
erywhere and  at  all  times  in  any  secu- 
lar society. 

We  have  gone  through  many  long 
phases  of  trying  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  management  of  the  choice 
of  candidates  for  office  by  different 
groups,  and  afterward,  the  choice  of 
the  winner  by  the  electorate. 

In  the  case  of  the  Presidency,  there 
are  at  least  three  distinct  parts  of  our 
history.  For  the  first  half  century, 
more  or  less,  the  Presidential  candi- 
dates were  of  the  two  parties,  general- 
ly speaking.  There  was  that  Era  of 
Good  Feelings  when  we  had  really 
only  one  party,  the  Democratic-Re- 
publican Party,  if  you  recall.  The  Fed- 
eralists faded;  the  Whigs  faded.  The 
new  Republican  Party,  founded  in 
Ripon.  Wl.  began  in  the  ISSO's  and 
that  pattern  has  continued  ever  since. 

But  prior  to  the  formation  of  very 
specific  parties,  candidates  were 
chosen  by  a  caucus  of  persons  who 
served  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate. 
It  was  a  pattern  that  might  be  called 
peer  review;  just  as  we  pick  our  leaders 
in  the  conference,  we  choose  the  can- 
didates for  the  head  of  the  executive 
branch  from  our  understanding  of 
who  seemed  best  able  to  handle  such 
matters,  and  in  normal  circumstances 
we  had  very  direct  personal  knowl- 
edge. The  caucus  members  who  chose 
John  Adams.  Thomas  Jefferson. 
James  Madison.  James  Monroe,  and 
John  Quincy  Adams,  they  knew  those 
men  and  served  with  them  in  most 
cases,  and  they  did  not  do  too  bad. 
Any  nation  that  can  commence  with 
George  Washington  as  its  head  of 
state  and  go  on  to  Adams  and  Jeffer- 
son and  Madison  and  Monroe  and  yet 


another  Adams,  obviously  something 
generous  can  be  said  about  such  an  ar- 
rangement. 

This  format  gave  way  to  the  notion 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  wider  partici- 
pation for  delegates  chosen  directly 
for  that  purpose,  and  we  entered  the 
era  of  the  convention  system,  which 
lasted  a  good  century,  with  candidates 
chosen  by  patterns  that  are  very  unfa- 
miliar to  us  at  this  time.  Presidential 
candidates  did  not  go  to  conventions 
and.  when  nominated,  did  not  run  for 
office.  They  stayed  where  they  were 
and  let  the  people  decide.  They  had 
sxirrogates  speak  for  them  and  advo- 
cate their  cause,  but  they  did  not  go 
around  making  speeches. 

The  first  candidate  to  do  that  was 
William  Jennings  Bryan.  In  1896. 
Bryan  discovered  the  rear  platform  of 
the  passenger  train  and  began  running 
around  the  country  speaking  about 
the  "cross  of  gold."  An  alarmed  Mark 
Hanna,  being  the  Republican  manager 
of  McKinley's  campaign,  thought, 
well,  he  could  not  send  McKlnley  out 
on  the  stump,  but  he  could  send  the 
people  to  McKlnley,  so  he  began  a 
front  porch  campaign  in  which  people 
were  brought  by  trolly  car  and  what- 
ever to  see  Mr.  McKlnley  at  his  home 
in  Ohio.  And  he  would  come  out  every 
so  often  and  wave  to  them  and  thank 
them  and  hope  they  well  liked  Canton, 
as  I  recall. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  who  was  watching 
that  in  Princeton,  writing  his  great 
book.  "Constitutional  Oovemment." 
was  appalled.  This  episode  lasted  9 
weeks  at  most  from  the  summer  con- 
vention to  the  November  election,  but 
he  said  no  normal  person  could  sustain 
this  activity.  And  If  we  were  to  contin- 
ue it.  he  said,  we  would  be  "reduced  to 
choosing  our  chief  magistrates  from 
among  wise  and  prudent  athletes;  a 
small  class." 

Indeed,  as  we  went  from  the  conven- 
tion system  to  the  primary  system, 
that  intense  pressure  on  persons  who 
nm  for  President  has  extended  to  a 
period  of  as  much  ss  18  months,  when 
Woodrow  Wilson  thought  that  9  weeks 
would  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  most 
persons.  And  in  the  process  of  doing  it. 
however,  we  have  done  one  thing.  We 
have  said  that  if  this  is  going  to 
happen.  Federal  moneys  must  be  avail- 
able to  sustain  It.  Otherwise,  the 
strain  on  resources  inexorably  forces 
candidates  to  make  sgreements  with 
special  interests  of  whatever  kind— the 
most  virtuous  of  special  interests  are 
nonetheless  special  interests— and  that 
this  cannot  be  good  for  the  Nation. 

I  think  that  the  American  people  are 
well  satisfied,  ss  I  think  candidates  are 
well  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  of 
matching  funds  in  the  general  election 
for  the  Presidency.  I  think  it  works. 
However.  I  think  we  have  to  fix  the 
extraordinary  harshness,  an  unantici- 
pated,   unintended    harshness    which 


leaves  Senators  and  others  who  have 
been  candidates  for  the  office  of  the 
Presidency  with  debts  that  they 
cannot  repay  from  their  ordinary 
sources  of  political  contributions.  This 
Is  a  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  if 
ever  there  was  one  for  people  who 
aspire,  as  people  must  aspire,  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  and 
having  in  one  instance  or  another 
failed  as  most  will  fail:  since  only  one 
succeeds  in  each  case.  Then  to  subject 
you  to  a  life  of  indebtedness.  I  do 
Indeed  believe  there  is  a  bill  of  rights 
issue  about  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment here. 

But  now.  Mr.  President,  the  question 
has  come  over  to  the  influence  of 
these  long  campaigns  on  the  legisla- 
tive body.  For  the  longest  while,  in 
this  body  Members  were  chosen  by  our 
State  legislatures,  and  there  no  doubt 
were  campaigns.  There  were  cam- 
paigns in  the  corridors  of  those  legisla- 
tures, but  there  was  nothing  public 
about  it  per  se  in  the  sense  of  appeal- 
ing raUies  and  speeches  and  such  like, 
nor  was  there  intended  to  be. 

It  was  intended  that  the  judgment 
of  the  State  legislature,  those  peers,  as 
it  were,  would  decide  who  would  send 
representatives  of  the  States  to  Wash- 
ington. This,  of  course,  was  changed 
by  amendment  but  only  in  this  centu- 
ry. And  even  then  campaigns  contin- 
ued to  be  short.  The  conventions  were 
held  in  the  summertime,  the  elections 
in  November.  Nothing  as  concise  as 
our  neighbors  to  the  north  in  Canada 
did  manage.  A  few  years  ago  they  had 
two  national  elections  in  1  year. 
Nobody  seemed  discomforted  at  all. 

However.  Inexorably,  this  process 
has  lengthened.  It  is  nothing  unusual 
at  all  for  persons  to  be  announcing 
that  they  are  planning  to  run  for 
office  \Vt  years  from  now,  an  18- 
month  perspective. 

I  can  spea^  from  my  own  experience. 
A  fellow  New  Yorker,  a  person  of 
daimting  family  resources,  is  even  now 
maldng  the  rounds  of  European  cap- 
itals, sounding  out— for  whatever 
reason.  In  European  capitals— the 
prospects  of  a  candidacy  in  New  York 
SUte  in  1988. 

The  amounts  of  money  become  for- 
midable. I  do  not  think  it  was  intended 
that  it  would  be  this  way  when  this  ar- 
rangement was  put  into  effect.  It  was 
thought,  naively,  that  you  could  stop  a 
process  with  only  one  group  having 
the  advantage  of  the  then  existing  ar- 
rangements. It  was  quickly  undone. 
Here,  I  would  say,  do  not  ever  underes- 
timate the  unconscious  reasons,  the 
motives,  the  class  interests,  the  social 
interests  that  are  not  fxilly  articulated 
but.  even  so,  are  very  real. 

For  whatever  reason,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  whichever  interests,  the 
effect  of  our  campaign  reform  legisla- 
tion in  the  last  decade— although  its 
nominal  Intention  was  to  reduce  the 


influence  of  wealth,  the  effect  was  to 
enhance  it. 

I  think  it  is  probably  not  wrong  or 
not  far  wrong  to  say  that  nearly  a 
third  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
today  are  millionaires.  I  would  think  it 
not  wrong  or  not  far  wrong  to  say  that 
at  no  time  in  its  history  has  the 
Senate  had  such  a  representation  of 
persons  of  very  considerable  wealth. 
This  has  to  be  the  aftermath  of  an  ar- 
rangement which  greatly  restricted 
what  individuals  could  give  to  candi- 
dates, yet  provided  no  public  funding. 
Then,  through  the  entirely  correct 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  a 
case  brought  by  my  distinguished 
predecessor,  then  Senator  Buckley, 
now  Judge  Buckley,  in  a  suit  against 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  known  as 
Buckley  versus  Valeo,  the  Supreme 
Court  said  that  an  individual  has  the 
right  to  spend  as  much  money  ss  he  or 
she  wishes  in  order  to  advance  his  or 
her  purposes  and  views. 

It  is  called  free  speech  and  election- 
eering, a  form  of  free  speech,  only  it  is 
not  free  speech.  It  is  on  television,  and 
there  is  our  dilemma.  Prom  that  deci- 
sion of  the  Court,  which  could  have 
been  foreseen— may  have  been  fore- 
seen, for  all  I  know— by  some,  though 
obviously  not  by  most,  has  risen  the 
inexorable  advantage  which  the 
present  laws  give  to  Inherited  wealth. 

I  remind  by  fellow  Senators  that  at 
some  point  in  the  deliberations  at 
Philadelphia  two  cent\iries  ago.  it  was 
contemplated  that  the  Senate  might 
be— would  be— a  kind  of  House  of 
Lords;  that  the  parliamentary  pattern 
of  Britain  would  be  followed.  You 
would  have  an  Executive,  a  President, 
corresponding  to  the  Crown.  You 
would  have  an  upper  chamber  repre- 
senting geography,  the  landed  inter- 
est, you  might  say.  Then  you  would 
have  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Indeed, 
that  notion  of  privy  council  Is  still  to 
be  found  in  the  langiiage  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  says,  with  respect  to  the 
ratification  of  treaties,  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  seek  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate— not  just  the  consent, 
but  also  the  advice. 

As  the  distinguished  and  learned 
Presiding  Officer,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  knows,  the 
Connecticut  compromise  arranged  to 
give  the  States  equal  representation  in 
this  Chamber  and  popular  representa- 
tion in  the  other  body.  As  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer  well  knows, 
the  day  came  when  George  Washing- 
ton came  to  the  Senate  with  a  batch 
of  treaties— Indian  treaties  they 
were— and  said,  "What  do  you  think? 
What  is  your  advice?"  We  started 
giving  him  advice  in  great  and  volumi- 
nous detail— it  wss  not  alwajrs  friend- 
ly—and he  left.  I  hope  I  am  not  of- 
fending our  rules  by  stating  what  he 
said  when  he  left.  He  said  he  would  be 
damned  If  he  would  ever  come  back— 


and.  indeed,  no  President  has  come 
back  since.  But  that  notion  of  the 
House  of  Lords  was  there— advice. 

Well,  is  it  the  case  that  two  centur- 
ies after  the  decision  in  FtiiladeU?hla 
was  made  not  to  have  a  House  of 
Lords,  we  are  going  to  have  a  house  of 
magnates;  we  are  going  to  find  our- 
selves increasingly  a  body  made  up  of 
persons  of  great  wealth,  who.  I  might 
add.  can  be  persons  of  great  virtue  and 
great  achievement  and  great  patriot- 
ism. 

George  Washington  was.  I  believe, 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  America. 
Who  could  think  of  a  finer  example  of 
service  to  his  Nation? 

Still,  we  are  a  representative  govern- 
ment, and  we  have  always  avumed 
that  there  is  a  place  for  everybody  in 
our  councils.  Only  our  present  system 
of  campaign  financing  is  quietly  ex- 
cluding those  who  cannot  raise  money, 
and  those  who  will  not  raise  money. 
Often,  as  an  act  of  genuine  public  in- 
terestedness.  persons  of  great  wealth 
come  forward  to  run  because  they 
have  the  capacity  to  do  it.  They  are 
not  to  be  held  accountable  for  that.  To 
the  contrary.  Still,  it  does  raise  large 
questions  about  this  society  and  how  it 
should  govern  itself. 

That  can  change  here  this  day.  or 
begin  to  change  this  day.  We  have 
only  to  decide  to  go  forward  with  S.  2. 
the  majority  leader's  bill,  and  we  can 
put  in  place  fully  constitutional  ar- 
rangements which  accommodate  Buck- 
ley versus  Valeo. 

If  a  person  accepts  public  financing, 
then  he  or  she  may  not  accept  unlimit- 
ed private  resources.  If  they  wish  to 
use  private  resources  without  limit,  so 
be  it;  and  the  electorate  can  make  the 
judgment  whether  it  was  a  fine  thing 
to  do.  whether  it  was  a  fair  thing  to 
do. 

I  would  be  hmDpy  to  serve  in  such  a 
regime,  since  I  have  no  resources  of 
my  own— and  I  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  you  see  a  Senator  here  who  has 
no  stock,  no  bonds,  no  savings  account. 
I  have  a  $10,000  OI  bill  life  insurance 
policy  from  World  War  n,  on  which  I 
owe  about  $2,100.  But  the  interest  rate 
is  lower  than  it  would  cost  me  to 
borrow  the  money  to  pay  it  back,  and 
now  I  am  not  sure  who  would  lend  it 
to  me.  I  have  hereby  given  about  as 
complete  a  financial  dlsclosxire  as 
would  be  necessary  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

This  Senator  would  be  very  happy  in 
a  regime  where  he  could  say:  "Yes.  I 
will  accept  the  limited  amoimts  of 
money  that  the  Senate  provides  for 
campai^iing.  wiU  raise  none  other"; 
and  if  an  opponent  wished  to  put  $10 
million  of  his  ancestors'  money  into 
the  campaign,  fine.  We  can  make  that 
an  Issue,  too.  It  would  be  a  legitimate 
issue,  because  the  opportunity  of 
being  equal  and  fair  would  have  been 
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praaent  and  th«  opttoos  would  haw 
been  rejected. 

I  »h«"^  that  Is  an  arrancement 
wtaleh  many  demoerattc  natloni  have 
r«aid)ed-«ood.  loter.  aettled.  demo- 
ormtle  aodetlea  which  ha^e  aakl  that  Is 
the  way  to  do  thla;  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  It 

I  do  not  want  to  ezaoerate  what  la 
the  ooodltloo  of  New  York.  To  the 
oontrmry.  I  think  It  would  be  found 
that  our  etoetlona  in  recent  yean— I 
of  my  own— have   been  very 


ICr.  PreaMent.  have  I  uaed  up  the  re- 
mainder <rf  my  time? 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Hmm  at  the  Senator  from  New  York 
hae  expired. 

Mr.  ICOTNIHAN.  If  I  may  have  an- 
other 5  mlnutee.  I  would  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DASCHLS.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  New  York  5  ad- 
dltlooal  mlnutea.  

The  FRKBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
flffnitiW  from  New  York  is  reoocnlaed 
for  5  additional  mlnutea. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  Just  want  to 
report  that  In  1976.  in  the  general 
eleetloo  of  that  year.  I  spent  $1.3  mil- 
lion—exactly  $1J10.796— which  would 
about  get  you  through  a  close  House 
race  today.  I  suppose.  That.  In  a  State 
of  18  million  persoos. 

In  1963. 1  was  able  to  raise  altogeth- 
er just  under  93  million.  In  the  general 
election.  I  would  have  spent  more  had 
I  been  able  to  raise  more— but  I  had  to 
make  do  with  $739,000  In  the  general 
election  in  the  second  largest  State  in 
the  Nation.  It  U  possible  to  run  a 
modest  "« "r^'g".  of  neceesity.  not 
choice,  perhaps,  but  still  It  Is  possible. 
Even  so,  the  trend  to  megacampaigns. 
vast  fortunes  clashing  one  with  the 
other,  does  not  speak  well  for  the 
future  of  this  body,  and  does  not 
speak  well  for  the  health  of  our  pollti- 


What  does  speak  well  is  the  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  introduced  and 
which  Is  before  us.  I  was  proud  to  have 
been  a  oosp(»)sor  and  voted  for  this 
bill  to  be  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  I  shall  proudly  vote  to 
Invoke  cloture. 

I  wish  so  many  of  my  good  friends 
<m  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle  were 
not  disinclined  to  agree  to  go  forward 
with  the  debate  and  a  vote.  Let  the 
majority  rule.  Let  us  not  have  special 
pleaittng  and  special  interest  rules. 

We  all  respect  the  motives  of  every- 
one involved  here.  But  there  is  a  Judg- 
ment to  be  made  on  this  floor  today, 
much  as  a  Judgmoit  made  two  centur- 
ies ago  in  Philadelphia  about  what 
kind  of  government  we  shall  have. 
Will  it  be  a  government  not  Just  of 
free  people  but  of  persons  of  no  more 
than  average  access  to  wealth?  We  are 
not  a  nation  of  millionaires.  We  do  not 
want  to  become  a  Senate  of  million- 
aires. 


Mr.  President,  this  has  not  been 
more  ably  sUted.  in  my  view,  than  in 
an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
this  morning  entitled  "Perfuming 
Money  in  the  Senate."  I  cannot  Imag- 
ine they  enjoyed  running  that  editori- 
al. I  cannot  imagine  many  of  us  will 
enjoy  reading  it.  but  I  think  it  would 
be  one  of  thoae  duties  of  citizenship 
and  membership  in  this  body. 

I  uk  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBB.  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Ttanas.  June  9. 19g7] 
I  If  onr  m  nn  Sskaib 


The  eoat  of  ninnlns  for  OoocreH  la  cUmb- 
tnt  to  the  sky:  m  la  the  aneU:  mod  now 
there'*  »  chAnoe  to  do  aomethtns  shout  It. 
Watch  the  Senate  carefully  today.  A  vote 
scheduled  for  5  P.M.  will  show  which  sena- 
tors want  to  clean  up  the  stink— and  which 
win  settle  for  a  little  perfume. 

The  vote  concerns  ending  a  filibuster 
against  a  bill  to  remedy  the  evUs  of  the 
present  system  of  campaign  finance.  Many 
senators,  of  both  parties,  agree  on  the  evUs. 
The  cost  of  candidacy  has  been  transformed 
by  televlslan.  direct  mail,  polls  and  comput- 
ers. Many  races  now  require  many  mllllona. 
creating  an  »■«»««*«»■*  appetite  for  money. 

To  feed  It.  along  have  come  4.100  PACs. 
political  action  committee*,  for  every  Indus- 
try you  can  think  of:  the  Michigan  blueber- 
ry growers,  the  American  Horse  Council, 
the  beer  distributors,  who  named  thelra— 
what  else— slx-PAC.  All  told.  PACs  gave 
Senate  candidates  tS  million  In  1976  and  $45 
million  In  19S6.  Many  members  now  concede 
the  need  at  least  for  cosmetic  change. 

Cosmetic  change  Is  Just  wliat  Republican 
senators  have  now  offered.  Bob  Packwood 
of  Oregon  and  Mitch  McConnell  of  Ken- 
tucky propose  forbidding  PACs  to  contrib- 
ute to  "fiT^i**'***^  That  minces  words,  not 
money.  PACs  could  still  give  to  the  parties 
and  the  parties  could  give  to  candidates. 
And  PACs  would  remain  free  to  convey  to 
candidates  biundle*  of  money  gathered  from 
many  Individual  contributors.  Senator  Ted 
Stevens  of  Alaska  acknowledges  the  need 
for  UmiU  but  his  bill  does  little  to  meet  the 
need.  Beyond  these  slight  affirmative  ges- 
tures, what  Republican  senators  offer  is 
their  fUlbuster  to  block  the  big  reform  bill 
sponsored  by  Democratic  Senators  Robert 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  and  David  Boren  of 
Oklahoma. 

The  straightforward  reform  Is  to  limit 
cosU  and  contriiNitions.  But  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said  no:  Congress  may  legislate 
limits  only  If  It  provides  public  finance. 
Then  Congress  created  a  soimd  syst«n  to  do 
tluit.  for  Presidential  races.  The  Byrd-Boren 
bill,  with  49  co-sponsors,  would  extend  this 
to  Congress.  It's  far  from  clear  that  the 
Democrats  will  have  the  80  votes  to  close  off 
debate  today.  What  they  do  have  In  the 
Byrd-Boren  bill  is  moral  and  practical  lead- 
erslilp. 

There  are  senators  willing  to  accept  cam- 
paign UmlU  but  unwilling  to  pay  the  Court's 
price  of  public  finance.  That's  called  fight- 
ing the  problem.  The  Court  decision  Is  the 
law  and  that  leaves  three  choices: 

Live  with  the  status  quo  as  campaign  costs 
climb  ever  higher,  along  with  questions 
about  members'  Integrity. 

Try  undoing  the  court  decision,  by  consti- 
tutional amendment,  which  would  take 
years. 


Vote  to  end  the  filibuster  today,  and  work 
to  perfect  the  Byrd-Boren  reforms. 

Senators  who  cluMse  the  first  will  be  evad- 
ing the  issue.  Those  who  choose  the  second 
will  show  a  preference  for  perfume.  Every 
senator  who  chooses  the  third  will  be  voting 
to  clean  up  Congress. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I 
thank  my  learned  and  distinguished 
friend  for  his  courteous  attention  to 
my  remarks,  which  I  hope  were  not 
too  cturslve.  Hx.  President,  I  jrield  the 
floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

BCr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  time  under 
my  control  to  Mr.  Daschlb  for  his  des- 
ignation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  cleared  this  with  the  minority 
leader.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  that  is  imder  his  control  for 
the  remainder  of  debate  this  after- 
noon be  under  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Bi«r.  PACKWOOD.  liir.  President,  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  yielding. 

In  debating  this  issue  I  feel  a  little 
bit  like  a  mosquito  in  a  nudist  colony— 
not  knowing  exactly  what  part  of  the 
body  to  attack.  And  I  want  to  pass 
over  very  quickly  all  the  obvious  parts 
and  deal  with  some  of  the  points  that 
have  not  been  discussed  in  the  parts  of 
the  debate  that  I  have  been  privileged 
to  hear. 

First  of  all.  we  see  in  this  biU  a 
modem  political  version  of  the  old 
bait-and-switch  routine  that  con  art- 
ists have  used  throughout  history.  In 
the  last  Congress  a  bill  was  proposed 
to  deal  with  PACs  [poUUcal  action 
committees],  and  subsequently  died  of 
Inaction.  Now,  we  have  another  PAC 
bill  by  the  same  authors.  We  see  on 
each  of  our  desks  these  very  thick, 
rubberband-bound  editorials  about  the 
evils  of  PAC  contributions.  And  yet.  as 
we  look  at  the  bill  that  is  before  us,  we 
seek  in  vain  to  find  any  relationship 
between  this  bill  and  the  old  bill  or,  in 
fact,  much  relationship  between  this 
bill  and  political  action  committees. 

What  we  have  seen.  Mr.  President,  is 
a  very  clear  political  move  which  has 
activated  the  media  on  the  issue  of 
PACs.  but  instead  we  have  before  us  a 
bill  that  has  one  central  ingredient- 
taxpayer  funding  of  elections. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  discuss  taxpayer 
funding  quickly.  First  of  all,  I  do  not 
think  the  working  men  and  women  of 
America  want  to  see  a  government. 


which  has  doubled  the  Federal  debt  in 
the  last  S  years,  suddenly  add  itself  to 
the  list  of  direct  beneficiaries  by 
having  the  Federal  Government 
endow  each  of  us  with  funds  to  run  for 
public  office. 

The  reason  we  have  seen  the  bait— 
PAC  reform— and  switch— taxpayer  fi- 
nancing of  elections— is  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  know  that  the 
American  people  oppose  taxpayer 
funding  of  elections.  The  American 
people  understand  what  taxpayer 
funding  means.  They  do  not  feel  that 
they  should  be  forced  to  involuntarily 
contribute  to  the  campaigns  of  people 
that  they  do  not  support  and  for 
whom  they  will  not  vote.  There  Is 
something  very  un-American  about 
the  whole  approach  and  the  American 
people  understand  that  and  they  are 
not  for  it. 

So  I  do  not  want  to  belabor  that 
point.  Other  people  have  talked  about 
it.  I  cannot  see  how  anybody  can  Justi- 
fy going  home  and  saying  to  working 
Americans  that  we  are  going  to  take 
your  money  involuntarily  and  we  are 
going  to  use  it  to  get  oiuselves  reelect- 
ed. 

Passing  beyond  that,  I  want  to  say 
something  about  all  these  statements 
about  obscene  expenditures  on  cam- 
paigns. We  have  had  in  the  last  week 
Member  after  Member  get  up  and  say, 
"Isn't  it  terrible  how  much  money  is 
being  spent  on  campaigns?" 

Well,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
there  is  at  least  one  Member  of  this 
body  who  deeply  feels  in  his  heart 
that  the  problem  with  American  de- 
mocracy is  not  money.  The  problem 
with  democracy  is  the  difficulty  in  get- 
ting some  people  to  focus  as  closely  on 
the  future  of  their  coimtry  and  future 
of  their  children  as  they  focus  each 
Sunday  on  televised  football. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  people  con- 
sistently underinvest  in  good  govern- 
ment. 

We  live  in  an  old  house  built  200 
years  ago  by  people  who  Invested  very 
heavily  in  government  in  terms  of 
their  lives,  their  fortimes.  and  their 
sacred  honor. 

In  1984.  $377  million  was  spent  in 
America  in  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions combined  on  electing  a  House 
and  Senate  of  the  United  States  of 
Americar-$377  million.  In  a  $4  trillion 
economy,  $377  million  was  devoted  to 
determining  who  speaks  for  the  Amer- 
ican people,  who  makes  decisions  on 
which  the  future  of  the  Republic  de- 
pends. 

The  same  year,  $428  million  was 
spent  advertising  toys.  Now,  I  ask  my 
colleagues,  amidst  all  of  the  self -right- 
eousness about  campaigns,  which  is 
more  important  to  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica? 

I  submit  that  the  election  of  the 
Congress  is  a  lot  more  important  than 
buying  toys  or  sporting  equipment. 
And  yet  we  rave  on  self-righteously 


about  money  being  raised  and  q>ent  to 
communicate  with  people  about  the 
future  of  their  children,  as  if  somehow 
something  is  wrong  with  it. 

Now,  it  may  be  true  that  most  toys 
work  better  than  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  enjoyment 
they  provide  may  last  longer  than  the 
equipment  that  comes  from  elections. 
But  I  think  that  is  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  paradox  that 
we  are  talking  about  money  coming 
from  special  interests  to  Congress— 
and  we  get  very  serious  debating  about 
it— but  last  week  we  were  tjilking 
about  money  going  from  Congress  to 
special  interests,  and  this  great  delib- 
erative body  turned  its  head.  In  the 
midst  of  a  htige  Federal  deficit,  in  the 
midst  of  an  increase  in  inflation  and 
interest  rates  that  threatens  the 
futtire  of  America,  we  as  a  collective 
body  turned  otu*  heads  and  let  the  def- 
icit be  larded  by  huge  quantities  of 
spending.  And  I  do  not  think  most 
Americans  understood  that,  the 
"emergency"  supplemental  appropria- 
tion that  passed  last  week,  we  were 
funding  weed  research  centers,  that 
were  engaged  In  archeologlcal  digs, 
that  we  were  doing  landfills,  and  the 
list  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 

Why  did  that  hm^pen?  How,  in  the 
midst  of  a  financial  crisis,  the  greatest 
in  American  history,  do  those  kinds  of 
measures  become  law? 

They  become  law  because  Members 
of  Congress  know  that  looking  over 
their  right  shoulder  every  day  are  all 
the  special  interest  groups  who  benefit 
from  those  bills.  And  they  are  sending 
letters  back  home  telling  people 
whether  their  Congressman  or  their 
Senator  cares  about  the  old.  the  poor. 
the  sick,  the  tired,  the  bicycle  rider, 
the  beekeeper,  the  sunflower  seed 
grower,  and  the  list  goes  on  and  on 
and  on. 

The  plain,  sad,  stark  truth  is  that 
very  few  other  people  are  looking  over 
the  other  shoulder,  nobody  is  sending 
letters  back  home  telling  people 
whether  a  Member  of  the  Senate  cares 
about  the  people  who  do  the  work  and 
pay  the  taxes  and  pull  the  wagon  and 
make  America  work. 

What  is  the  relevance  of  this  point 
to  campaign  financing?  The  relevance 
is  that  Congress  Is  accountable  to  the 
special  interest  groups  who  follow 
what  we  are  doing  here  and  is  not  ac- 
countable to  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America  who  are  out  work- 
ing, trjring  to  send  Johnny  to  coUege. 
trying  to  pay  for  the  automobile, 
trying  to  meet  their  bills  and  their  ob- 
ligations. At  the  same  time  that  this  is 
going  on,  we  are  in  the  process  of 
trying  to  pass  a  law  that  sajrs:  Not 
only  do  people  not  understand  the 
issues,  not  only  is  Congress  day  after 
day  resix>nding  to  the  special  interest 
and  not  the  public  interest,  but  we  are 
going  to  limit  the  ability  of  my  oppo- 


nent, or  any  other  opponent  of  an  In- 
cumbmt.  to  go  out  and  deliver  his 
message. 

Come  election  time  this  bill  says:  No 
matter  how  much  support  you  have, 
no  matter  how  many  people  suin>ort 
you  and  have  contributed  to  your  cam- 
paign, you  cannot  spend  more  than  a 
certain  amount  or  the  Congress  ii 
going  to  fund  your  opponent  at  the 
taxpayer's  expense. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
makes  no  sense.  There  is  no  evidence 
to  substantiate  that  we  are  overlnvest- 
ing  in  good  government  in  America. 
We  are  in  fact,  underinvesting  in  good 
government.  Government  is  not  serv- 
ing the  people.  That  is  the  problem. 

The  problem  is  not  that  so  much 
special  interest  money  is  coming  to 
Congress.  The  problem  is  that  so 
much  money  is  going  directly  from  the 
taxpayer's  pocket  to  the  special  inter- 
ests. 

If  you  listen  to  this  debate,  it  soimds 
as  if  doing  away  with  political  acti<m 
committees  or  limiting  campaign 
spending  is  going  to  do  away  with  spe- 
dal  interests.  Well,  let  me  ranlnd  my 
colleagues  that  political  power  is  a 
zero-stim  game. 

What  does  that  mean?  That  is  a 
term  used  by  statisticians  to  say  that 
something  exists  and  that  if  somebody 
gets  more  of  it.  they  simply  take  it 
away  from  somebody  else. 

Political  action  c<Hnmittee8  did  not 
create  political  power,  in  fact,  it  exist- 
ed a  long  time  before  they  were  cre- 
ated. They  were  another  competiUM' 
for  political  power,  however,  and  so 
they  took  political  power  away  from 
others. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  listen  to  the 
drumbeat  of  those  who  want  to  limit 
n^wpiLign  contributions  and  who  want 
to  limit  PAC  contributions.  Who  are 
they?  They  are  those  who  lost  power. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  go  ba^  and 
look  at  the  election  in  which  they 
were  elected  and  see  where  they  rank 
on  the  list  of  percentage  of  funds 
coming  to  them  from  political  action 
committees.  I  think  some  Monbers 
will  be  surprised.  I  went  ba(^  and 
looked  at  my  election  year,  1984.  I 
found,  that  of  the  Senators  who  were 
elected  in  that  year  that  the  highest 
Member  got  75  percent  of  his  money 
from  PACs  and  the  lowest  Member 
got  0.2  percent;  the  average  was  30 
percent.  I  got  14  percent  of  my  money 
from  PACs. 

Obviously,  PACs  are  not  doing  right 
by  me. 

In  fact,  I  am  not  certain  I  would  not 
benefit  politically  if  we  did  away  with 
PACs,  since  the  average  Member  of 
the  Senate  is.  proportionately  speak- 
ing, getting  twice  as  much  of  a  per- 
centage of  his  total  fundraising  from 
PACs  as  I  am.  But  I  submit  that  the 
assault  on  political  action  committees, 
while  it  is  very  popular  because  people 
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do  not  undenUnd  It.  what  we  are 
raally  nytac  iK  We  want  to  eHinlnat,f 
■one  of  the  oompetitlon  for  political 
Inf^TfMH*  If  ao.  where  does  that  power 
to?  tt  toes  baek  to  the  media.  It  goes 
back  to  the  group*  with  membenhlps: 
the  labor  unions.  It  goes  baek  to  the 
pollteal  power  brokers.  It  goes  back  to 
the  Bnoke-fllled  rooms. 

No  one  has  ever  explained  to  me 
how,  If  100  hardware  and  Implement 
dealers  gave  $10  spleoe  to  the  Texas 
Hardware  Implement  Dealer's  PAC, 
and  that  political  action  committee 
gives  $1,000  to  my  campaign,  how  Is 
that  more  qpedal  Interest  than  a  rich 
person  contributing  $1,000  direcUy? 

AU  contributions  to  some  extent  are 
fecial  interest.  But  why  do  people 
give  to  campaigns?  Why  does  some- 
body contribute  to  my  campaign?  I 
had  70.000  indivldiul  contributors,  and 
obviously  I  am  proud  of  it.  I  had  more 
contrIbut<M!s  than  any  nonincumbent 
fin'M^**  for  the  UJ3.  Senate  in  Amer- 
ican history.  If  it  were  not  for  Jssss 
HxLMS.  I  would  be  No.  1. 

Why  did  they  do  It?  Well,  obviously. 
I  would  like  to  think  they  did  tt  be- 
cause they  love  America:  because  they 
thought  I  would  be  good  for  America. 
But  I  cannot  look  into  minds  and 
hearts  of  everybody  who  contributed 
to  my  '■^'wp^'g"  so  let  me  talk  gener- 
ally. 

It  seems  to  me  srou  can  break  cam- 
paign contributions  into  two  definite 
group*.  One  group  we  do  not  want  to 
do  anything  about. 

If  I  thought  there  were  another 
Thomas  Jefferson  out  there,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  were  running  for 
the  dty  oouncU  or  the  Congress  or  the 
Senate,  and  I  really  believed  that  he 
could  be  a  great  leader  tat  America.  I 
would  be  willing  to  sell  my  hotise  to 
give  him  the  money  to  run  for  public 
office. 

Nobody  here  wants  to  stop  that  from 
happening.  If  people  are  contributing 
based  on  deeply  held  convictions  about 
their  visi<m  for  America,  nobody  wants 
to  limit  those  campaign  contributions. 

How  big  Is  that  relaUve  to  the  total? 
Who  knows?  Who  can  ever  know? 

What  everybody  is  really  talking 
about  here  are  the  groups  where 
people  are  contributing  because  they 
want  Oovemment  to  do  something.  I 
submit  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
that,  if  that  Is  what  we  are  concerned 
about,  we  ought  to  deal  with  it  direct- 
ly. 

Why  do  people  give  so  much  money 
or  become  so  involved  in  political  cam- 
paigns? Well,  one  of  the  reasons  is 
Oovemment  spends  a  lot  of  money: 
Oovemment  grants  a  lot  of  favors,  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly.  If  we  want  to 
deal  with  that  kind  of  influence  ped- 
dling, why  do  we  not  do  something 
about  that  problem? 

Why  do  we  not  tighten  up  on  the 
amoimt  of  money  that  Oovemment  is 
spending?  Why  do  we  not  mandate 


competitive  bidding  on  every  conceiva- 
ble contract?  Why  do  we  not  force  con- 
tractors to  poet  a  bond  and  seize  the 
bond  if  they  do  not  fulfill  their  obliga- 
tions? 

If  we  think  It  Is  wrong  for  lobbyists 
to  be  here  arguing  that  we  oxight  to 
set  a  higher  price  on.  say,  sunflower 
seeds,  rather  than  limiting  the  ability 
of  people  to  contribute  to  candidates, 
why  do  we  not  stop  setting  the  price  of 
sunflower  seeds? 

If  somebody  in  the  sunflower  seed 
business  is  contributing,  they  may  be 
trying  to  influence  the  price  of  sun- 
flower seeds.  But  rather  than  denying 
them  their  freedom,  why  do  we  not 
stop  fixing  the  price  of  sunflower 
seeds?  Then  if  somebody  in  the  sun- 
flower seed  business  is  contributing  to 
their  Congressman  or  Senator,  maybe 
we  would  think  that  they  are  doing  It 
because  they  liked  the  guy  or  because 
they  believe  in  that  person's  philosop- 
hy and  values. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  do  not  want  to 
Interfere  with  his  statement  because  I 
know  he  has  only  20  minutes,  but  I 
must  say  as  one  who  represents  sun- 
flower growers  that  there  is  no  sun- 
flower program.  You  may  use  other 
analogies  that  I  am  sure  may  be  just 
as  appropriate,  but  there  Is  no  price 
fixing  or  loan  program  for  sunflowers. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  I  appreciate  it  from 
the  Senator  and  I  mention  that  rather 
than  the  thousand-and-one  other 
products  where  there  is  price  setting, 
from  honey  to  milk,  because  I  thought 
someday  msybe  those  people  might 
come  to  their  senses  and  contribute. 

I  sought  to  pick  out  a  potential  ex- 
ample, rather  than  a  specific  program. 

But  the  point  remains  the  same. 
There  is  no  effort  underway  here  to 
eliminate  Oovemment  price  fixing.  No 
one  is  standing  up  saying  ttiat. 

We  are  saying,  however,  we  do  not 
want  AMPI,  through  their  PAC,  to 
contribute  to  people  because  It  may  in- 
fluence them. 

Why  do  we  not  eliminate  the  reason 
that  people  want  to  Influence  Oovem- 
ment? 

The  plain  truth  is.  we  do  not  want  to 
do  that.  If  we  pass  this  bill,  if  we  elimi- 
nate political  action  committees,  we 
are  not  going  to  eliminate  any  of  the 
problems  of  the  American  Oovem- 
ment. We  are  going  to  make  the  media 
more  powerful;  we  are  going  to  make 
the  political  puties  more  powerful:  we 
are  going  to  make  the  so-called  public 
interest  groups  more  powerful,  but  we 
are  not  going  to  eliminate  any  power. 
Oovemment  is  still  going  to  be  setting 
prices.  Oovemment  Is  still  going  to  be 
granting  favors.  Nothing  will  have 
changed  except  that  power  will  be 
more  concentrated. 


Jefferson  and  our  Founding  Fathers 
recognised  that  the  evils  of  power 
often  cannot  be  dealt  with.  But  the 
way  to  deal  with  them  is  to  disperse  It. 

The  solution  Is  getting  more  Ameri- 
cans to  be  Involved  politically  so  that 
the  special  interests  cannot  dominate 
the  political  process. 

Perhaps  the  solution  Is.  No.  1.  to  do 
away  with  the  things  that  Oovem- 
ment does  that  grant  favor  and  benefit 
and  privilege  so  that  the  recipients  of 
favor  and  benefit  and  privilege  have 
no  incentive  to  try  to  Influence  the 
Oovemment  except  as  individual  citi- 
zens do,  to  try  to  promote  the  general 
well-being  of  our  Nation.  Maybe  we 
should  be  finding  ways  to  get  more 
people  involved  in  the  political  process 
rather  than  fewer  people.  I  think 
those  represent  the  real  solutions 
here. 

I  am  opposed  to  taxpayers  being 
forced  Involuntarily  to  contribute  to 
political  campaigns  for  candidates  that 
they  do  not  support.  That  Is  a  totally 
alien  idea  to  American  democracy. 

[Applaiise  from  the  gallery.] 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  reminds  the  galleries  that  there 
will  t)e  no  demonstrations  in  the 
Senate  Chamber. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Second,  I  submit  that 
if  an  individual  Member  of  the  Senate 
or  House  or  a  local  pliunber  or  a  real 
estate  person  can  go  out  and  get  80  to 
100.000  people  to  contribute  to  their 
campaigns,  who  should  have  the  right 
to  say,  "That  is  too  much.  You  cannot 
have  that  much  support;  we  are  not 
going  to  let  you  go  out  and  tell  your 
story,  to  present  your  side  of  the  cam- 
paign, because  we  have  deemed  that, 
while  organized  labor  can  work  indi- 
rectly in  campaigns,  never  having  to 
file  much  on  the  support  they  give, 
while  there  are  literally  thousands  of 
tax-exempt  organizations  ail  over  this 
country  working  every  day  to  influ- 
ence elections,  we  are  not  going  to  stop 
them,  but  we  will  not  let  you  teU  your 
story." 

This  is  the  final  point  I  want  to 
make:  There  are  two  Issues,  in  my  9 
years  In  Congress,  that  I  have  felt  that 
know-nothingism  lias  dominated. 
Really  only  two. 

I  have  seen  people  In  Congress,  at 
least  In  my  mind,  and  I  am  sure  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  feel  that 
the  right  view  is  the  opposite  of  mine 
and  maybe  they  are  right;  who  Is  to 
say?  The  greatness  of  democracy  Is  we 
all  speak  and  then  the  people  choose. 
But  I  have  seen  two  Issues  where  the 
debate  Is  totally  dominated  by  non- 
sense, by  misinformation,  by  prejudice 
and  special  interests.  It  Is  a  great  para- 
dox that  we  are  going  to  debate  both 
of  them  this  year.  One  is  the  so-called 
trade  issue,  and  I  shall  save  that 
speech  for  another  day.  The  other  Is 
this  issue  of  campaign  financing.  This 
is  an  issue  where  the  reason  and  the 


right  and  the  logic  are  on  the  one  side 
and  all  the  political  support  is  on  the 
other. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  tragedy  that  we 
can  have  this  kind  of  debate  and  have 
what  is  little  more  than  outright  spe- 
cial interest  and  partisan  advantage  be 
argued  day  after  day  after  day  in  the 
media  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
and  it  is  seldom  answered.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  has  every  right  to  endorse 
a  candidate  but  should  not  private  citi- 
zens have  a  right,  within  the  limits  we 
already  impose,  to  contribute  to  a  can- 
didate In  order  to  give  tliat  candidate 
an  opportunity  to  tell  the  people  why 
he  or  she  ought  to  be  elected? 

What  has  happened  in  the  coimtry 
in  the  last  20  years?  Is  it  not  involved 
with  contributions?  Members  have 
been  able  to  bypass  labor  unions, 
bypass  the  media,  bypass  business,  and 
bypass  special  Interest  groups  and  go 
directly  Into  the  living  rooms  of  work- 
ing men  and  women  and  tell  their 
story.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
that.  There  is  something  very  right 
about  it.  It  ought  to  be  preserved. 

We  already  have  too  many  limita- 
tions. I  admit  I  am  very  much  l>enef  it- 
ed  by  the  $1,000  limit  on  individual 
contributions,  because  I  think  a  lot  of 
people  running  against  me  could  go 
out  and  get  individuals  to  give  them  a 
lot  more  money  In  bigger  chunks.  The 
campaign  limit  on  individuals,  I  think, 
helps  a  person  like  me  because  I  have 
a  lot  of  little  supporters. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  right  or 
Justice  to  saying  we  are  not  changing 
the  amount  any  individual  can  give, 
we  are  Just  going  to  limit  the  individ- 
uals tiiat  we  allow  to  give.  We  are  Just 
going  to  say  to  a  person  that  wiiile  the 
campaign  contribution  limitation  is 
$1,000,  you  can  accept  money  only 
from  a  certain  number  because  beyond 
that  point,  you  have  exceeded  your 
right  to  be  supported.  I  ttiink  It  Is 
wrong  headed  and  I  hope  any  bill 
which  proposes  It  will  l>e  defeated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  on  the  opposing  side  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Rxid].  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  I  served  in 
the  other  body  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  I  serve  in  this  body  with  him.  I 
have  followed  many  of  tils  remarks 
and  debates  and  I  am  generally  very. 
Impressed  with  his  ability  to  reason 
and  reason  well.  I  submit  to  this  body, 
however,  that  while  I  may  not  debate 
a  trade  bill  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  I  will  debate  the  campaign 
spending  bill,  because  I  think  it  is 
clear  In  this  Instance  that  contrary  to 
his  statement,  not  everyone  else  is 
wrong  and  he  Is  right.  I  think  this  is  a 
perfect    example    of    talking    alwut 


apples  and  oranges.  We  are  not  talking 
here  about  sunflowers,  we  are  not 
t^iung  about  agricultural  subsidies; 
we  are  here  talking  about  campaign  fi- 
nancing and  campaign  funding. 

I  have  sat  here  and  listened  to  a 
number  of  specious  argtunents.  One  is 
that  people  would  be  forced  to  give 
money.  S.  2  does  not  call  for  enforced 
contributions;  it  is  a  checkoff.  If  some- 
one wants  to  check  It  off  on  their 
income  tax  form,  they  can  do  that, 
they  don't  have  to.  It  is  the  most  vol- 
untary program  I  can  think  of. 

I  have  listened  this  past  week  to 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
argue  that  PAC's  are  the  evil  which 
should  be  abolished.  WeU,  if  ttiat 
rc»slly  is  the  case  they  should  support 
S.  2.  What  does  S.  2  do?  It  limits  PAC 
contributions  to  approximately  20  per- 
cent of  a  candidate's  spending  limit, 
when  maximum  amounts  are  received 
and  spent.  It  establishes  similar  aggre- 
gate limits  for  national.  State,  and 
local  party  campaign  committees.  It 
prevents  PAC  bundling.  It  prevents 
bimdUng  generally.  It  establishes 
limits  on  PAC  House  of  Representa- 
tives contributions.  That  is  what  S.  2 
does. 

What  does  the  McConnell-Packwood 
bill  do?  It  does  nothing— I  repeat, 
nothing— about  PAC  contributions  to 
party  or  campaign  committees.  It 
allows  PAC's  to  bundle  or  earmark  un- 
limited amounts. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  facts  are 
simple.  It  is  clear  the  American  people 
feel  that  too  much  money  is  being 
spent  on  campaigns.  That  is  clear!  The 
American  people  recognize  that  in 
Senate  races,  as  an  example  of  some- 
thing we  are  familiar  with,  too  much 
money  is  spent.  It  is  really  not  clear 
how  much,  but  last  week,  the  figure 
was  given  that  in  the  33  Senate  races 
last  year,  about  $6  million  per  race  was 
spent.  That  is  too  much  money. 

When  I  decided  to  run  for  the 
Senate  a  year-and-a-half  ago,  or  there- 
abouts, the  first  thing  I  did  was  go  and 
talk  to  people  that  I  had  served  with 
in  the  House  who  were  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  They  generally  said  the  same 
tiling,  but  I  can  remember  as  if  It  were 
10  minutes  ago  a  conversation  I  had 
with  one  new  Senator.  He  said. 
"Harry,  you  are  going  to  have  to  spend 
70  or  80  percent  of  your  time  raising 
money  if  you  want  to  lie  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Senate." 

I  frankly  did  not  think  that  he  was 
relating  to  Harrt  Reio,  tliat  I  would 
not  have  to;  I  am  from  the  sovereign 
State  of  Nevada  and  we  do  things  dif- 
ferently out  there  and  I  would  not 
have  to  spend  all  this  time  raising 
money. 

I  went  to  the  next  friend  who  had 
served  in  the  House  who  was  a  new 
Senator  and  he  said  the  same  thing. 
And  on  down  the  list.  They  may  have 
varied  a  little  on  the  time  spent,  tut 
well  over  half  of  the  time  spend  in  the 


campaign  would  be  spent  not  talking 
about  political  issues,  not  talking 
alx>ut  the  defense  and  secxirity  of  this 
Nation,  not  talking  alx>ut  the  deficit, 
but  a  candidate  for  the  UJS.  Senate 
spends  the  majority  of  his  or  her  time 
raising  money  so  they  can  l>e  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Sure  enough,  my  friend  was  right.  I 
learned  that  he  was  telling  the  truth, 
that  it  is  the  same  in  Nevada  as  it  is  in 
New  Hampsliire,  Tennessee,  or  Colora- 
do: You  have  to  spend  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  your  time  raising  money.  That  is 
not  the  way  it  should  be. 

Direct  political  action  committee 
contributions  have  increased  by  over 
1,000  percent  since  1974.  From  1974  to 
1986,  a  1,000-percent  increase  is  what 
we  are  faced  with.  Is  that  too  much? 
Of  course  it  is!  In  1984.  political  action 
committees  contributed  $132  million 
to  all  congressional  candidates.  Over 
two-thirds  of  Senate  candidates  in 
1986  exceeded  what  would  have  been 
their  spending  limits  under  S.  2. 

Those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
argue  that  the  present  laws  already 
improve  what  went  on  in  the  past.  As  I 
mentioned  briefly  last  week,  we  cannot 
live  in  the  past.  You  are  either  going 
forward  or  backward,  you  cannot 
stand  still.  To  try  to  leave  it  the  way  it 
is,  is  to  be  going  backward  and  the 
people  of  this  country  recognize  that. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  situa- 
tion has  improved  since  the  Federal 
election  laws  went  into  effect.  There  Is 
l)etter  reporting  and  there  is  no  longer 
cash  money  floating  iMick  and  forth. 
We  all  acknowledge  that  that  is  good 
and  prop>er. 

So  I  agree  that  the  situation  is 
better.  That  done  not  mean  it  is  per- 
fect. It  Is  far  from  perfect  and  there 
needs  to  be  some  improvement.  E^^ery 
time  a  law  is  changed,  new  problems 
arise  and  new  loopholes  are  found.  We 
found  that  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code;  it  is  no  different  in  the  Election 
Code.  I  think  that  S.  2  resolves  those 
problems  and  closes  the  loopholes.  S.  2 
will  not  create  a  perfect  political 
world,  but  it  will  improve  the  political 
role.  There  is  too  much  money  being 
spent,  too  much  campaign  time  spent 
raising  money,  and  not  enough  time 
talking  to  people. 

There  was  talk  about  the  message 
lieing  gotten  out  over  television.  On  a 
30-second  bite,  the  message  is  not  de- 
livered. We  need  more  time  spent  in 
discussion  of  sulwtantive  issues. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  soft 
moneys?  Soft  monesrs  have  become 
routes  around  the  law.  We  have  to 
make  sure  those  pathwajrs  are  closed 
or  certainly  that  they  are  controlled. 

S.  2  deals  with  that  directly.  It  im- 
poses State-by-State  limits  on  expendi- 
tures, on  materials  used  by  volunteers, 
it  improves  reporting  of  disclosure  re- 
quirements. It  tightens  provisions  on 
contributions,  and  campaign  expendi- 
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tuTM.  It  provldM  Information  on  funds 
on  tautepoident  expenditures  that  ex- 
ceeds $1,000. 

The  IfeConnell-Packirood  bill  does 
not  deal  with  meet  of  theae  issue*.  Its 
soft  money  provision  allows  funding  of 
admlnlstraUve  and  solldtaUon  costs 
for  political  purposes.  A  State  or  local 
party  could  accept  unlimited  labor  or 
ccvporate  contributions  under  McCon- 
nell-Packwood  to  fund  its  general  op- 
eratkns.  This  la  not  right. 

Ifr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  lot 
about  comparing  this  to  the  money 
that  is  spent  on  dog  food,  on  cosmet- 
ics, and  sunflower  seeds.  The  argu- 
ment is  that  more  money  is  spent  on 
dog  food  and  deodorant  commercials 
than  is  spent  on  campaign  commer- 
cials. My  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  indicates  that  not  enough 
money  Is  spent  on  political  campaigns. 
The  public  does  not  agree.  The  argu- 
ment that  seems  to  be  made  is  that 
politics  is  Important  to  the  American 
people  and  therefore  more  money 
should  be  spent  I  agree  politics  is  im- 
portant, but  I  do  not  think  that  you 
can  compare  politics  with  dog  food  ad- 
vertising which  certainly  implies  that 
politics  is  less  important  than  dog 
food,  and  certainly  we  would  not  agree 
to  that 

I  agree  with  the  assessment  that  has 
been  made  of  the  relative  Importance 
of  the  two.  though  I  am  sure  the 
American  people  would  still  acknowl- 
edge too  much  money  is  spent  on  a 
Senate  race  or  political  campaigns 
generally.  Those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  then  leap  to  the  conclusion 
that  since  more  money  is  spent  on  dog 
food  ads.  the  amount  spent  on  politi- 
cal ads  is  small,  but  the  rationale  es- 
capes me.  I  stUl  think  a  $5  million  or 
16  million  figure  that  we  talked  about 
in  a  Senate  race  is  a  lot  of  money. 
What  they  seem  to  be  saying  is  that 
since  political  ads  are  more  important 
than  dog  food,  more  money  should  be 
spent  Clearly  that  is  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  said. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  that  is 
not  the  problem.  The  problem  is  talk- 
ing about  how  much  is  spent  on  a  race. 
We  all  acknowledge  that  it  is  impor- 
tant that  some  money  be  spent  on  po- 
litical campaigns  but  enough  is 
enough.  I  think,  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
time  we  started  asking  some  questions. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Adams).  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  expired.  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  wish  to  yield  more 

time?     

Mr.  REID.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 
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Mr.  RXID.  I  think  the  questions  we 
should  find  the  answers  to  are:  Does 
the  McConnell-Packwood  bUl  do  any- 
thing about  the  millionaire  loophole? 
No.  it  does  not  Would  Independent  ex- 
penditures be  reduced?  Would  soft 
money  be  controUed?  What  about  po- 
litical action  committees?  Would  the 
overall  amoimt  of  political  spending  be 
reduced?  Those  are  questions  which 
must  be  answered. 

We  have  to  imderstand.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent that  this  is  an  area  about  which 
the  American  people  are  concerned. 
Based  on  the  experiences  of  those  who 
Just  finished  Senate  races,  far  too 
much  money  is  spent,  far  too  much 
time  is  spent  raising  money.  I  submit 
that  Senate  bill  2  directs  the  people's 
attention  to  a  problem  that  exists,  and 
we  have  to  address  it. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  IS  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

South  Carolina.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oregon.  To  date,  I  have  been  ju- 
diciously silent  out  of  respect  for  my 
leadership,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  VtAi.  BtroI.  and  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BoaxN].  Theirs  is  a  genuine 
effort  to  deal  with  this  festering  prob- 
lem of  excessive  amounts  of  money  in 
Federal  campaigns. 

My  own  approach,  however,  is  to 
pass  a  simple,  one-line  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  empower  Con- 
gress to  place  limits  on  spending  in 
Federal  elections.  Indeed,  this  was 
Congress'  original  intent  back  In  1974: 
to  rein  in  spending  by  candidates. 

My  colleagues,  regrettably,  would  in- 
stead create  an  even  greater  evil,  and 
that  is  the  public  financing  of  politi- 
cians. How  ironic  and  self-serving  can 
you  get?  For  years  now,  this  body  has 
struggled  to  trim  the  budget.  We  have 
cut  housing,  we  have  cut  feeding,  we 
have  cut  education,  we  have  scrimped 
on  health  care,  we  have  failed  to  find 
money  for  catastrophic  illness,  the  list 
goes  on  and  on.  But,  lo  and  behold, 
here  we  go  proposing  a  half  a  billion 
dollars.  $500  million,  to  finance  our 
House  and  Senate  election  campaigns. 
That  is  what  the  Byrd-Boren  bill  will 
cost,  for  both  House  and  Senate  races. 
We  cannot  find  money  for  the  needs 
of  the  people,  but  we  can  find  a  half  a 
billion  taxpayer  bucks  to  put  us  back 
in  Congress.  This  is  the  damnedest  ex- 
ercise In  arrogance  I  have  seen  in  poll- 
tics. 

I  speak  as  a  professional  politician.  I 
do  so  proudly.  I  have  been  elected  five 
times  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  Adding  up 
the  statewide  races,  the  primaries,  the 
general   elections.   I'm  a  veteran  of 


some  15  different  statewide  cam- 
paigns. But  in  recent  years,  the  nature 
of  campaigning  has  changed  because 
of  the  all-consimoing  imperative  of 
raising  money.  Quite  simply,  we  have 
taken  the  people  out  of  politics. 

How  has  this  happened?  I  would  cite 
the  most  recent  election,  November 
1980.  I  did  not  face  especially  strong 
opposition.  But  the  Republican  Sena- 
torial Campaign  Committee  moved  in 
with  its  panoply  of  pollsters  and  com- 
puters and.  most  of  all.  wheelbarrows 
of  out-of-SUte  money.  They  were 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  deluge  and 
overwhelm  a  small  State  like  South 
Carolina,  if  they  determined  that  their 
candidate  had  a  chance.  They  were 
loaded  with  money,  but  that  is  aU  they 
had. 

What  the  RepubUcan  Senatorial 
Campaign  Committee  did  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South 
DiJtota  is  typical  of  the  abuses  of 
money  we  witnessed  In  1986.  In  the 
campaign's  last  month,  the  month  of 
October,  the  bimdling  operation  of  the 
Republican  Committee  Just  unloaded, 
dumped  in  excess  of  $900,000  into  Sen- 
ator Daschle's  opponent's  pockets.  It 
is  precisely  this  kind  of  excess  that 
has  obliged  those  of  us  who  seek  office 
to  ignore  the  people  and  to  instead 
devote  ourselves  to  raising  money, 
money,  money. 

In  my  1988  reelection  campaign  I 
hardly  had  time  to  genuinely  stop, 
look,  and  listen  to  the  people  I  was 
going  to  represent.  Someone  asked  me 
the  other  day,  "Why  are  you  having 
all  these  town  meetings  all  over  the 
SUte  in  recent  months?  You  were  Just 
reelected."  I  said,  'Because  I  need  to 
meet  the  people  again  and  sound  them 
out— something  I  didn't  have  time  to 
do  properly  during  the  campaign. " 
Quite  franldy.  I  was  too  busy  raising 
the  couple  of  million  bucks  that  were 
necessary  to  match  the  money  that 
the  Republicans  were  capable  of  pour- 
ing into  my  opponent's  coffers. 

Senator  Thuiuiokd  had  no  opposi- 
tion to  speak  of  in  his  last  reelection 
campaign.  His  hopeless  opponent  was 
all  but  Invisible,  because  he  didn't 
have  any  money.  That  did  not  fore- 
stall my  distinguished  senior  colleague 
from  coUecting  $2  million  in  a  SUte  as 
small  ss  South  Carolina. 

Under  the  original  provisions  and 
llmiUtions  of  the  1974  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act,  permitting  ex- 
penditures of  20  cents  per  vote,  a  race 
In  South  Carolina  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $700,000  total.  Surely,  that  is  a 
goodly  plenty.  Yet  today,  we  are  put 
to  the  task,  even  in  a  small  State,  of 
collecting  $2  million  and  more.  In  the 
process,  we  have  taken  the  people  out 
of  politics.  You  have  taken  the  Sena- 
tor out  of  his  role  as  Senator  and  In- 
stead of  public  servant,  you  have 
turned  up  into  fund  collectors. 


I  have  nothing  against  PAC's.  They 
play  a  legitimate,  valuable  role.  In  the 
1984  Presidential  race,  I  said  I  was  the 
Fritz  who  liked  PAC's.  My  distin- 
guished friend  from  Minnesota,  the 
Vice  President  said  he  did  not  like 
PAC's— of  course,  he  adopted  that  po- 
sition only  after  he  had  formed  a  PAC 
and  distributed  the  money.  Well.  I  am 
an  old  JC,  an  exhausted  rooster  now, 
but  I  will  still  speak  out  at  every  op- 
portunity to  get  people  to  participate, 
pvtldpate.  participate.  The  evil  is  not 
the  amount  of  participation.  The  evil 
is  the  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Yes.  on  the  Sena- 
tor's time. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Just  a  brief  ob- 
servation. As  the  Senator  correctly  as- 
sesses, neither  S.  2  or  the  other  com- 
peting proposals  would  do  anything 
about  the  so-called  millionaire's  loop- 
hole. It  would  require  a  constitutional 
amendment.  Yet,  we  have  had  speaker 
after  speaker  decry  the  influence  that 
is  possible  by  someone  who  can  pour 
unlimited  amounts  of  his  own  money 
into  a  campaign.  Yet,  no  one  has  of- 
fered such  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, unless  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has.  I  compliment  him,  be- 
cause it  is  right  on  point. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  We  have  the 
amendment,  S.J.  Res.  21.  As  I  have 
said  we  have  16  cosponsors.  Democrat 
and  Republican,  liberal  and  conserva- 
tive. We  also  have  a  growing  number 
of  Members  of  the  other  ixxly  support- 
ing a  companion  bill  because  they  fear 
the  damage  and  chaos  that  would 
ensure  with  public  financing.  Think  of 
it.  Every  man  and  woman  right  out  of 
law  school  would  run  for  public  office. 
They  would  simply  report  to  the  Fed- 
eral cashier,  collect  their  bundle  of 
public  money  and  have  a  merry  old 
time.  But  their  link  with  the  people 
would  be  severed.  Moreover,  you 
would  quickly  find  that  the  $500  mil- 
lion price  tag  for  S.  2  would  balloon 
beyond  our  most  pessimistic  imagin- 
ings. Indeed,  S.  2  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive new  spending  bills  we  have 
had  on  the  floor  this  year. 

It's  a  good  thing  the  Court  Issued  its 
Buckley  versus  Valeo  decision  per 
curiae,  so  no  single  Justice  must  shoul- 
der the  discredit.  Buckley  versus  Valeo 
turned  on  its  head  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. As  Thurgood  Marshall  notes  In 
his  dissenting  opinion.  Congress  ex- 
pressly sought  to  prevent  the  rich 
from  buying  office.  Congress  feared 
being  turned  Into  a  House  of  Lords,  a 
debating  society  for  millionaires.  Yet 
Buckley  versus  Valeo  ensured  Just  ex- 
actly that:  That  millionaires  would  be 
the  only  ones  who  have  guaranteed 
freedom  of  speech  in  politics  in  Amer- 
ica. 

I  note  today's  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times.  "Perfuming  Money  in  the 
Senate."  It  reminds  me  of  the  time 


that  I  escorted  Cardinal  Spellman  Into 
the  home  of  Oen.  Mark  Clark,  who 
had  on  the  wall  a  piece  of  china  with 
some  Italian  wording  underneath.  As 
Cardinal  Spellman  walked  into  the 
foyer,  he  looked  up  and  turned  to 
General  Clark  and  said,  "Marii.  as  you 
know,  I  can  read  Italian."  The  inscrip- 
tion, translated,  said,  "A  quest  is  like  a 
fish:  After  3  days,  it  smells." 

Likewise,  money  in  moderation  is  a 
good  thing.  But  after  it  accumulates  to 
a  certain  amount  it  begins  to  smell. 
But  our  objective  should  be  not  to 
"perfume"  this  money,  but  to  reduce 
it,  to  cut  it  down  to  an  acceptable 
level.  Instead  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  New  York  Times  say,  yes,  we 
raise  too  much  campaign  money  and 
the  solution  is  to  stick  the  public  with 
the  bill. 

TlUs  is  supply  side  fiiuuice  reform: 
Keep  the  money  coming.  Just  keep  It 
clean  by  having  it  come  from  the  tax- 
payer. Well,  I  didn't  support  supply 
side  economics  in  1981.  and  I'm  not 
about  to  support  supply  side  campaign 
finance  reform  in  1987.  The  real  solu- 
tion is  on  the  demand  side— imposing 
strict  limits  on  how  much  money  poli- 
ticans  can  beg,  borrow,  and  cadge  from 
PAC's  and  constituents.  Only  this  ap- 
proach will  restore  a  sense  of  measiire 
and  sanity  to  the  fimd-raising  process. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  disagree- 
ment among  Senators  on  one  point: 
The  electoral  process  is  being  compro- 
mised—and too  often  corrupted— by 
the  vast  sums  of  money  collected  and 
spent  in  Federal  campaigns.  We  have 
been  transformed  from  a  body  of  law- 
makers into  a  body  of  full-time  fund- 
raisers. 

The  Federal  Election  Commission 
reports  that  candidates  for  Congress 
spent  $450  million  during  the  1986 
election  cycle— a  whopping  20-percent 
increase  over  the  previous  record. 
Spending  in  the  34  Senate  races, 
alone,  topped  $211  million— 24  percent 
more  than  in  1984.  At  best,  this  obses- 
sion with  money  distracts  us  from  the 
people's  business.  At  worst,  it  corrupts 
and  degrades  the  entire  political  proc- 
ess. 

The  solution,  however,  does  not  lie 
in  public  financing  and  radical  restric- 
tions on  PAC's.  as  advocated  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  This  ap- 
proach deals  only  with  symptoms. 

The  disease  itself,  Mr.  President,  is 
runaway  campaign  spending.  The  trick 
is  not  to  find  fairer  or  less-corrupting 
ways  of  raising  these  obscene  sums. 
The  trick  is  to  impose  strict  limits  on 
how  much  total  money  a  candidate 
can  spend. 

Indeed,  it  was  Congress  original  ob- 
jective in  the  1974  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  to  limit  campaign 
spending.  At  the  same  time.  Congress 
sought  to  prevent  wealthy  candidates 
from  buying  offices  with  their  own 
pocketbooks.  But  the  Supreme  Court. 


in  Buckley  versus  Valeo.  aborted  these 
key  elements  of  the  1974  law.  The 
Co\irt  ruled  that  Qiendlng  limits  would 
curb  the  freedom  of  candidates  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  the  political  mar- 
ketplace. 

In  the  process,  the  Justices  created  a 
double-bind:  They  upheld  restrictions 
on  campaign  contributions,  but  struck 
down  restrictions  on  how  much  candi- 
dates with  deep  pockets  can  spend. 
The  Court  ignored  the  practical  reali- 
ty that  If  my  opiwnent  has  only  $1,000 
to  spend  In  a  race  and  I  have  $100,000. 
I  can  effectively  deprive  him  of  free- 
dom of  speech— that  is,  TV  and  radio 
advertising.  I  will  have  the  freedom  of 
s[>eech,  while  my  opponent  will  have 
only  the  right  to  remain  silent. 

To  correct  this  injustice.  Senator 
Heflin,  Senator  Stevkhs,  along  with 
mjrself  and  13  other  Senators  are 
sponsoring  a  simple,  one-line  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 21.  that  enables  Congress  to  leg- 
islate limits  on  campaign  spending. 

The  amendment  reads,  simply: 

The  Congress  may  enact  lavs  regulating 
the  amounts  of  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures Intended  to  affect  elections  to  Federal 
offices. 

If  we  first  bell  the  cat  by  coping 
total  spending,  then  the  symptoms— 
PAC  abuses,  reliance  on  personal 
wealth,  and  so  on— will  largely  take 
care  of  themselves. 

We  must  resist  the  dubious  quick- 
fixes  embodied  in  S.  2.  Its  public-fi- 
nancing provisions  hold  out  the  prom- 
ise of  a  pristine  campaign  Utopia,  un- 
siillled  by  considerations  of  money. 
Nonsense. 

First,  public  financing  would  be  co- 
lossally  expensive— upvrard  to  $500 
million  in  the  next  election  cycle  to  fi- 
nance aU  House  and  Senate  cam- 
paigns. Second,  because  public  financ- 
ing would  be  voluntary,  the  very  politi- 
cians who  are  now  most  beholden  to 
PAC's  or  their  own  bank  accoimts 
would  be  precisely  the  ones  to  opt  out 
of  the  system. 

It  is  equally  pointless  to  scapegoat 
PAC's  for  all  the  ills  in  the  current 
ssrstem.  Of  course  we  need  reasonable 
ceilings  on  PAC  contributions.  But 
within  those  ceilings.  PAC's  play  a 
robust  role  in  the  democratic  process. 
They  encourage  the  participation  of 
citizens  who  feel  that,  alone,  their  one 
vote  and  modest  individual  contribu- 
tions don't  count. 

The  evil  lies  not  in  the  abundance  of 
participation  through  PAC's,  but  in 
the  grotesque  superabundance  of 
money.  Again,  the  Byrd/Boren  solu- 
tion—public financing,  gelding  the 
PAC's,  and  so  on— fails  to  confront  the 
root  problem:  out-of -control  spending. 

On  the  contrary,  public  financing 
would  accommodate  the  bloated  ex- 
cesses of  the  current  system— the  only 
difference  is  that  the  taxpayer  would 
foot  the  bilL 
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I  dlncree  with  this  apiwoMh.  We 
have  met  the  enemy  and  he  Is  ui— can- 
didates for  Federal  offtoe— and  our 
mindless  pursuit  of  ever-fatter  war 
chests.  Aooordlndy,  the  answer  is  to 
Impose  stiff  limits  on  how  much 
money  candidate  can  spend. 

I  appreciate  that  some  are  impatient 
with  my  amend-the-Constltutlon  solu- 
tkm.  The  hue  and  cry  Is  that  we  must 
do  something,  anything,  now.  and  that 
S.  a  is  a  "Byrd  in  the  hand"  that  we 
should  all  embrace.  This  is  wrong.  The 
Byni/Boren  bill  would  lead  to  a  whole 
range  of  new  problems  and  abuses.  It 
is  not  the  solution.  It  is  simply  an  invi- 
tation to  sharp  lawyers  to  find  new 
and  more  creative  fimdraising  loop- 
holes. 

Tes.  the  constitutional  route  will 
take  several  years.  But  I  say.  do  the 
Job  right.  Oo  to  the  root.  The  end 
product— a  congressional  cap  on  total 
spending  by  candidates— will  address 
all  the  key  abuses  of  the  current 
system:  The  excesses  of  money,  self-fi- 
nancing by  very  wealthy  candidates, 
soft  money— independent  expendi- 
tures, and  abuses  by  PAC's. 

lir.  President,  there  is  a  sad  paraUel 
between  a  politician's  lust  for  cam- 
paign money  and  a  Junkie's  craving  for 
narcotics.  Both  demand  bigger  and 
bigger  doses.  Both  wlU  resort  to  de- 
grading and  corrupting  behaviors  in 
order  to  get  their  fix. 

We  must  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
problem.  In  the  case  of  the  Junkie,  you 
cant  eliminate  the  antisocial  behavior 
until  you  take  away  the  drugs.  Like- 
wise with  politicians:  Place  strict  limits 
on  how  much  we  are  allowed  to  spend, 
and  you  will  eliminate  the  great  bulk 
of  campaign-funding  abuses. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

B«r.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Washington.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  much  of 
what  I  will  say  has  probably  already 
been  said  in  different  words  by  others, 
but  there  are  several  elements  that  I 
would  like  to  concentrate  on. 

First.  I  think  we  all  can  agree  that 
our  current  system  is  flawed.  We  have 
seen  a  rapid  escalation  of  spending. 
probably  spending  that  has  been  no- 
where near  as  effective  as  spending  in 
earlier  Senate  and  other  races.  We 
seem  to  see  evils  behind  every  group 


or  every  individual  that  purports  to  re- 
flect special  interests.  Yet.  what 
indeed  is  a  special  interest? 

A  special  interest,  as  opposed  to  a 
general  Interest,  is  those  who  are 
against  you.  as  opposed  to  those  who 
are  for  you.  Those  who  are  against 
jrou  represent  the  evil  special  Inter- 
ests. Those  who  are  for  you.  no  matter 
how  special  their  Interest,  represent 
the  broad  public  interest,  the  general 
interest.  Of  course,  we  would  not  want 
to  have  their  contributions  limited  in 
any  way. 

As  U.S.  Senators.  I  think  we  have  a 
double  interest  in  improving  our  cam- 
paign financing  system.  On  one  hand, 
we  strive  to  restore  or  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  profession  we  have 
chosen.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
bound.  I  i>elleve.  to  protect  our  Consti- 
tution, to  protect  the  opportunities 
and  the  privileges  people  have  for  free 
speech.  We  have  to  be  very  careful 
what  we  do  to  limit  the  opportimity 
for  free  speech,  no  matter  how  much 
we  dislike  what  people  would  say  or 
how  they  choose  to  say  it. 

I  commend  Senators  Bohxh.  Btrd, 
Foas,  and  others  for  suggesting  this 
legislation.  Frankly.  I  think  the  legis- 
lation suggested  last  year  came  a  lot 
closer  to  the  mark  than  the  legislation 
we  now  have  before  us.  We  now  have 
crossed  the  threshold  from  voluntary 
private  donations  into  public  financing 
of  senatorial  elections. 

It  may  be  one  thing  to  offer  the  op- 
portunity for  public  financing  of  Presi- 
dental  elections.  I  can  think  of  noth- 
ing more  detrimental  in  the  long  run 
than  to  take  this  down  its  ultimate 
road  and  to  have  every  election  in  the 
country  subsist  on  the  basis  of  public 
financing  rather  than  voluntary  and 
private  donations.  I  can  think  of  noth- 
ing that  would  drive  people  more 
quickly  away  from  their  responsibility, 
their  interest,  and  their  participation 
In  elections  than  to  remove  one  of  the 
critical  elements  that  is  necessary  In 
any  election  campaign. 

It  is  important  for  people  to  vote,  it 
is  important  for  people  to  work  for  a 
candidate,  and  it  is  important  for 
people  to  contribute  whatever  they 
can  to  an  individual  candidate. 

It  is  those  three  elements  that  go 
into  a  full  participation  in  the  election 
cycle.  And.  I  might  add.  there  is  an- 
other fundamental  responsibility  for 
citizens  after  an  election  and  that  is  to 
watch  carefully  what  that  winning 
candidate  does.  In  particiiltu-,  if  you 
have  supported  that  candidate,  make 
sure  they  hew  to  the  mark. 

That  is  what  full  citizen  participa- 
tion is  all  about.  I  do  not  think  we  add 
much  to  our  election  process  by  re- 
moving from  citizen  participation,  or 
at  least  to  a  large  degree  removing 
from  citizen  participation,  that  finan- 
cial contribution. 

There  has  been  an  awful  lot  of  talk 
about  PAC's  and  how  evU  PAC's  are.  I 


might  say  that  I  have  Joined  as  co- 
sponsor  on  two  pieces  of  legislation, 
one  which  would  eliminate  PAC  con- 
tributions to  candidates;  the  other 
which  would  merely  limit,  to  some 
degree.  PAC  contributions. 

I  suppose  I  could  buy  off  and  vote 
for  either  one.  I.  frankly,  would  prefer 
to  allow  PAC's  to  continue  under 
whatever  limited  circumstances  we 
should  suggest,  because  I  remember 
very  well  my  very  first  PAC  contribu- 
tion when  I  ran  in  a  special  election 
for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  a  corpora- 
tion, of  the  employees  of  that  corpora- 
tion. There  were  several  hundred  in 
attendance.  And  they  were  not  just 
the  top  managers.  They  were  everyone 
In  that  corporation,  from  the  factory 
floor  worker  right  on  to  the  foreman 
and  the  officers,  who  had  chosen  to 
contribute  to  their  PAC.  And  when 
they  presented  the  PAC  contribution, 
it  was  a  maTirniim  contribution,  but  it 
was  in  the  form  of  over  50  separate 
chectu  representing  the  contributions 
of  individual  members  of  that  corpo- 
rate PAC. 

Frankly,  I  think  that  is  a  lot  better. 
I  appreciated  the  contribution  as 
being  broader  and  from  people  who 
had  a  personal  interest  in  good  candi- 
dates and  good  officeholders— rather 
than  a  special  interest— than  if  I  had 
received  the  same  or  a  larger  amount 
of  money  from  that  same  corporation 
through  the  maximum  personal  con- 
tributions of  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer, the  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  the  top  vice  presidents. 

So  it  is  really  all  in  the  eyes  of  the 
beholders.  PAC  contributions  by  their 
nature  do  not  necessarily  have  to  be 
any  more  evil,  and  perhaps  in  some  re- 
8i>ects  less  evil— if .  in  fact,  there  is  evil 
connected  with  campaign  contribu- 
tions—than those  which  come  from 
large  personal  donations. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  the 
time  has  come  to  engage  in  public  fi- 
nancing of  senatorial  races.  Regardless 
of  what  the  advocates  will  tell  you,  it 
is  not  a  voluntary  contribution  by  indi- 
viduals. It  is  merely  their  decision  to 
divert  a  share  of  their  tax  payments  to 
this  purpose  rather  than  other  pur- 
poses. In  a  very  real  sense,  it  Is  taking 
money  directly  from  that  amount 
which  we  might  otherwise  use  for  edu- 
cation, for  social  services,  for  aid  to 
the  blind,  and  for  almost  any  other 
fine  domestic  or  foreign  affairs  pur- 
pose we  might  suggest.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  a  very  good  idea  considering 
the  nature  of  our  current  budgetary 
crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  l)elieve  the  propos- 
als offered  by  Senators  Packwood  and 
McCoicKiLL  and  another  one  offered 
by  Senator  Stkvxns  and  others  per- 
haps are  not  perfect,  but  they  offer  a 
substantially  better  alternative  than 
that  of  the  retreat— and  I  repeat,  re- 


treat—to public  financing  represented 
by  S.  2. 

Perception,  as  we  all  know,  can  be  as 
real  as  fact.  The  bills  I  have  men- 
tioned from  this  side  of  the  aisle  both 
recognize  and  deal  with  the  perception 
that  PAC  contributions  muster  influ- 
ence over  elected  officials.  One  re- 
duces the  amount  of  pay  contributions 
and  another  eliminates  the  possibility 
of  direct  influence  by  disallowing 
direct  PAC  contributions  to  candi- 
dates. 

I  l>elieve  the  other  elements  of  the 
bill  provide  a  complete,  responsible  al- 
ternative. And.  frankly,  Mr.  President. 
I  believe  at  some  time  we  wiU  do  what 
we  ought  to  do:  sit  down  together, 
with  individuals  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  craft  a  bill  which  is  responsi- 
ble, which  retains  the  integrity  and 
the  importance  of  personal,  independ- 
ent, and  voluntary  campaign  dona- 
tions by  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  to 
fxulher  their  own  interests— rather 
than  the  retreat  to  public  financing.  I 
lielieve  we  can  do  that. 

I  would  finally  like  to  add  just  one 
additional  element  of  S.  979,  intro- 
duced by  myself  and  Senators  iHOTnn 
and  Kasscbaum,  which  I  believe  could 
go  a  long  way  toward  changing  the 
nature  of  political  campaigns  in  this 
country.  Sometimes  simple  solutions 
can  create  the  most  dramatic  results.  I 
believe  this  is  a  simple  solution  and  I 
think  the  results  would  be  dramatic. 

As  most  of  us  Imow.  today  a  candi- 
date, in  order  to  receive  the  lowest 
rate  of  advertising  on  radio  or  televi- 
sion, must  have  some  fleeting  instant 
of  voice  or  picture  on  that  ad.  And,  I 
might  say.  Mr.  President,  that  that  is 
usually  what  it  is— a  fleeting  instant 
where  the  candidate  is  shown  or 
speaks  out,  "This  ad  paid  for  by  the 
Jones  for  Senate  Committee." 

S.  979  would  change  that  provision 
and.  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  lowest 
advertising  rate,  a  candidate's  voice  or 
picture  would  have  to  be  in  the  ad  100 
percent  of  the  time,  not  Just  for  a 
fleeting  instant.  Some  would  suggest 
that  is  too  long  a  period  of  time.  But, 
after  aU,  what  is  a  campaign  all  about 
unless  it  is  to  provide  the  opportunity 
for  a  candidate  to  express  his  or  her 
voice  and  thoughts  to  the  people? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
has  expired. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  ask  for  2  more  min- 
utes.   

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  2  more 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recog- 
nized for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  believe  that  by  requiring  a  candi- 
date to  speak  to  his  or  her  constitu- 
ents through  advertising,  could  dra- 
matically change  the  nature  of  politi- 
cal  campaigning.    I   believe   strongly 


that  it  would  reduce  drastically  the 
amount  and  time  of  negative  cam- 
paigning which  seems  to  permeate  our 
airways.  If  there  is  ans^thing  that 
people  dislike,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
amount  of  money  spent  on  campaign- 
ing but  the  percentage  of  that  money 
which  goes  to  extraordinarily  negative 
and,  at  times,  misleading  campaigning. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  a  successful 
candidate  could  get  by  for  very  long 
coming  on  the  air  with  ad  after  ad. 
negative  in  nature,  spoken  with  that 
candidate's  voice  or  that  candidate's 
picture.  That  is  far  too  intense,  far  too 
intimidating,  and  I  believe  would  not 
l>e  received  well  by  the  voters.  I  think 
there  is  a  strong  Inclination  to  shift 
toward  more  positive  campaigning, 
toward  speaking  out  on  behalf  of  a 
candidate's  ideas  and  issues. 

Mr.  President,  this  may  be  a  fairly 
simple  proposal,  but  it  is  a  proposal 
which  I  believe  would  have  extraordi- 
nary ramifications.  A  candidate  would 
more  or  less  be  forced  to  sell  his  or  her 
candidacy  directly  to  the  voters,  much 
more  straight-forwardly.  than  is  cur- 
rently provided  under  the  law.  And. 
frankly,  I  think  that  it  may  well 
reduce  the  overall  spending  for  televi- 
sion which  absorbs  a  large  share  of 
funds  in  most  campaigns. 

According  to  Dr.  Herb  Alexander, 
use  professor  of  political  science  and 
director  of  the  Citizens  Research 
Foundation.  n.S.  Senate  candidates 
spend  as  much  as  40  to  60  percent  of 
their  total  campaign  budget  on  televi- 
sion advertising.  By  redefining  the  def- 
inition of  "use"  and  refocusing  these 
ads  in  a  positive  way,  we  would  reduce 
the  amount  of  television  advertising  or 
significantly  increase  its  level  of  integ- 
rity and  its  level  of  information  pro- 
vided to  the  people.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  move  toward  what  I  believe  will  ul- 
timately be  a  bill  Joined  in  by  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  I  hope  that  it  will  in- 
clude this  provision. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
from  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  dated  June  4.  1987.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WASHmCTOIf,  DC, 

June  4.  1987. 
Hon.  DAwm.  J.  E^tans, 

U.S.  Senate,  Hart  SenaU  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  Sehatob  Evans:  I  understand  that 
during  Senate  consideration  of  campaign 
reform  legislation  you  intend  to  offer  as  an 
amendment  a  provision  similar  to  your  bill, 
8.  979. 

As  I  testified  before  the  Rules  Committee, 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
supports  a  revision  to  the  current  interpre- 
tation of  a  Section  315  "use"  of  a  broadcast- 
ing station  by  a  candidate  to  require  more 
substantial  appearances  by  candidates  In  po- 
litical spots.  If  candidates  were  more  closely 
identified  with  their  spote  before  uses  are 
triggered,  then  voters  would  be  better  in- 


formed and  the  number  of  negative  ads 
would  be  reduced. 

Tour  amendment  would  require  a  candi- 
date to  appear  in  100%  of  a  spot  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  station's  "lowest  unit  charge". 
NAB  believes  Congress  could  adopt  a  leas  re- 
strictive appearance  provision.  A  require- 
ment that  a  candidate  must  i^pear  in  at 
least  50%  or  more  of  a  spot  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  accomplish  the  desired  reforms 
while  preserving  a  candidate's  flexibility  in 
producing  campaign  messages. 

If  Congress  does  not  pass  legislation  in 
this  area,  we  hope  that  you  and  other  mem- 
bers will  urge  the  FCC  to  revise  its  interpre- 
tation of  "use".  FCC  action  could  accom- 
plish the  same  goal,  even  if  legistation  is  not 
passed. 

On  behalf  of  NAB,  we  appreciate  your 
consideration  of  our  views  and  your  efforts 
to  effectuate  this  much  needed  reform. 
Kindest  personal  regards. 

Edwahb  O.  Farrrs. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  third  time  in  as  many  years  that 
the  Senate  has  deljated  legislation 
which  addresses  one  of  the  most  fun- 
damental problems  of  our  democracy, 
the  problem  of  campaign  financing.  In 
1985  and  again  in  1986,  the  Senate 
considered  and  voted  overwhelmingly 
both  times  not  to  IdU  but  to  move 
ahead  with  legislation  to  limit  the  in- 
fluence of  political  action  committees 
in  financing  Federal  elections.  Opposi- 
tion to  it  prevented  final  action,  how- 
ever, and  another  election  cycle 
passed.  As  many  of  us  predicted,  new 
records  were  set  for  the  amount  of 
money  candidates  raised  and  spent, 
and  staggering  new  totals  of  PAC 
spending  were  registered.  The  corro- 
sive influence  of  money  in  politics  has 
eroded  the  public's  confidence  in  gov- 
ernment. 

Yet,  here  we  still  are,  watching  yet 
another  effort  to  change  a  system  that 
must  be  reformed  being  stalled  by 
those  who  claim  that  the  time  to  act 
has  still  not  arrived.  Acttially,  the 
reform  is  even  more  overdue  than  this 
brief  sununary  indicates.  The  Senate 
actually  passed  legislation  containing 
provisions  similar  to  many  parts  of  the 
bill  before  us  today  in  the  early  1970's. 
Unfortunately,  public  financing  of 
congressional  campaigns,  although 
supported  by  the  Senate  was  rejected 
by  the  House. 

But  limits  on  spending  in  Presiden- 
tial campaigns  and  the  voluntary 
checkoff  system  on  tax  returns  to  pro- 
vide pubUc  financing  did  take  effect, 
and  three  Presidential  elections  have 
how  been  conducted  under  that 
system.  Virtually  everyone  agrees  that 
this  reform  helped  remove  the  taint  of 
corruption  from  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign process.  The  $1  checkoff,  by 
which  we  fund  Presidential  campaigns. 
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to  «n  uoeptcd  part  of  the  syitem. 
Pr«afclent  Reaon  hlmaelf  waa  twice 
elected  uatnc  public  matrhint  funda— 
which  were  also  utilised  by  PresldenU 
Ford  and  Carter. 

But.  let  me  remind  my  coUeacuee. 
that  the  Presidential  election  match- 
inc  fundi  lystem.  now  an  accepted 
part  of  our  national  election*,  was 
Itaelf  highly  controvenlal  when  It  waa 
oonaldered  In  1971.  We  have  heard  8. 
ra  ptopoeed  public  flnandns  for  con- 
trcMrinnal  «-i«p^iyTi«  labeled  a  raid  on 
the  Treasury,  dealcned  to  benefit  In- 
cumbent*, or  one  of  the  two  major 
parties.  But  listen  to  what  some  Sena- 
Ux%  aaid  about  public  financing  of 
Praaidentlal  campaigns  when  that  pro- 
poaal  came  before  this  body  10  years 
aga 

I^>rmer  Senator  Wallace  P.  Beimett 
of  Utah  doubted  "whether  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  the  U.S.  taxpayer  should 
be  called  upon  to  bail  out  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  frtnn  ita  present  financial 
problems."  Former  Senator  John 
TOwer  said  that  "this  so-called  reform 
effort  ia  nothing  more  than  an  at- 
tempt by  a  group  In  Congress  to  grab 
taxpayers'  money  for  their  own  end." 

The  dlattngulahed  Republican 
leader.  Senator  Dole,  said  that  the 
public  financing  plan  was  "a  blatant 
partisan  attempt  to  fund  the  Demo- 
cratic opposition  to  President  Nixon" 
axKl  to  "ensure  the  success  of  the 
effort"  to  fund  CJovemor  George  Wal- 
lace's third  party  and  thereby  "take 
away  from  the  President  as  many 
votes  as  possible.  ...  We  Republicans 
want  no  part  of  ahlftlng  our  campaign 
burden  to  the  public" 

But  times  change.  Innovations  and 
reforms  once  thought  radical  become 
integral  parts  of  the  system.  I  sincere- 
ly believe  that  within  a  few  years  the 
current  system  of  congressional  elec- 
tion financing  will  be  nothing  but  a 
bad  memory  while  public  financing 
and  limitations  on  campaign  expendi- 
tures will  be  seen  as  American  as  apple 
pie  or  the  Presidential  campaign 
check-off. 

We  just  do  not  have  any  alternative 
but  to  reform  the  current  system.  Sen- 
ator BoHBf,  who  I  want  to  commend 
for  hla  fine  work  In  drafting  thla  legis- 
lation, and  Senator  Btro  for  his  able 
defense  of  ita  provisions  here  over  the 
last  few  days,  has  pointed  out  that  the 
average  coet  of  a  successful  Senate 
campaign  was  $600,000  in  1974  and  $3 
million  in  1986.  Senator  Bownt  pre- 
dicts that  without  spending  limita- 
tions that  $3  million  flsure  will  be  $15 
million  12  years  from  now.  That  Is  in 
the  average  sized  SUte.  In  California 
last  year.  Senator  Crajistoii  waa 
forced  to  raise  over  $10  million  and  his 
opponent  spent  $11.8  million.  Using 
Senator  Hour's  projectiona,  a  success- 
ful candidate  for  the  Senate  from  Cali- 
fornia in  1908  wUl  be  spending  over 
$S0  million. 


I  don't  think  we  can  let  thla  happen. 
Long  before  it  does,  we  must  do  some- 
thing about  it.  Let's  do  it  now. 

Frankly.  I've  been  a  little  surprised 
aa  I've  heard  opponenta  of  S.  2  refer  to 
it  aa  some  sort  of  "giveaway"  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  One  Senator  said 
that  he  didn't  think  that  the  "Ameri- 
can taxpayer  is  interested  in  putting 
up  $95  to  $100  million  to  finance  the 
.^mpaiyrui  of  Senators."  Another  said 
that  the  current  coet  of  nmnlng  for 
the  Senate  isn't  so  high.  In  fact,  he 
said,  we  spend  far  less  on  election  than 
we  do  on  "toothpaste  or  lipstick  or 
beer  or  pet  food.  .  .  ."  Another  oppo- 
nent called  S.  2  the  "Incumbents'  pro- 
tection act. "  I  want  to  address  each  of 
these  criticisms. 

First,  the  charge  that  most  taxpay- 
ers will  not  want  to  spend  their  tax 
dollars  on  Senate  elections.  The 
simple  answer  to  that  is  that  under 
the  provisions  of  S.  2.  they  won't  have 
to.  Like  the  $1  checkoff  for  Presiden- 
tial campaigns,  the  additional  $1 
checkoff  for  Senate  campaigns  would 
be  volimtary.  Moreover,  this  bill's 
other  provisions  are  volimtary  as  well. 
Just  as  no  taxpayer  will  have  to  check 
off  $1  for  the  Senate  campaign  fimd. 
no  candidate  will  have  to  accept  public 
funding  or  the  limitations  on  expendi- 
tures which  will  apply  to  candidates 
accepting  it. 

There  is  an  additional  point.  I  agree 
that  many  Americans  do  not  particu- 
larly want  to  spend  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  their  dollars  on  congressional 
elections.  However,  I  don't  think  that 
most  Americans  are  happy  with  a 
system  where  himdreds  of  millions  of 
anyone's  dollars  are  spent  on  Senate 
elections.  Can  anyone  believe  that 
very  many  Callfomlans  believe  that  it 
is  appropriate  to  spend  $20  million  In  a 
Senate  election?  Or  that  $100  miUion 
will  be  appropriate  for  that  same  elec- 
tion In  1998?  In  a  few  years,  we  will  be 
spending  several  billion  dollars  to  elect 
a  Congress.  How  is  the  public  Interest 
served  by  that?  And  the  Irony  is  that 
the  solution  is  relatively  simple.  It  is 
provided  in  this  bUl. 

As  to  the  comparison  between  the 
cost  of  Senate  elections  and  the  price 
of  catfood  or  shoe  polish  or  whatever, 
I  find  those  comparisons  distasteful.  I 
Just  don't  believe  that  many  Ameri- 
cans will  be  comforted  by  the  thought 
that  their  Senator's  election  cost  less 
than  puppy  food  ads.  And.  by  the 
same  token.  I  don't  share  the  view 
that  Americans  consider  the  use  of 
voluntary  public  dollars  on  Senate 
elections  a  waste  of  their  money,  as 
some  of  my  colleagues  have  suggested. 
I  don't  think  that  I  have  to  tell  any 
Senator  Just  how  important  the  work 
of  this  body  is  to  every  American. 
There  is  hardly  an  area  of  life  that  ia 
not  affected  by  decisions  we  make 
here.  In  the  last  few  days  we  have 
made  decisions  that  relate  to  war  and 
peace,  we  have  debated  an  important 


environmental  protection  measure,  we 
have  voted  on  leglalation  dealing  with 
AIDS.  Every  American  is  affected,  for 
better  or  worse,  by  what  we  do  here.  It 
is  therefore  appropriate  that  the 
American  people  be  concerned  with 
how  we  get  here.  That  is  why  our  con- 
stituents want  campaign  financing 
reform.  And  that  is  why  they  must  get 
it. 

I  am  also  rather  siirprlsed  that 
anyone  would  call  this  bill  a  bill  to 
protect  incimibents.  It  ia  the  current 
system  that  protects  incimibents. 
while  the  public  financing  mechanism 
prescribed  in  S.  2  would  be  equally  ac- 
cessible to  incumbents  and  challengers 
alike.  Let's  look  at  the  100  campaigns 
over  the  last  6  years  that  brought  all 
of  us  here  to  the  100th  Congress.  In 
those  100  races  for  the  Senate,  the  in- 
cumbent was  outspent  by  a  challenger 
only  7  times:  In  Delaware,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  and  Wisconsin  in  1982;  in 
Iowa  in  1984:  and  in  California  and 
South  DakoU  in  1986.  And  in  only  two 
of  the  seven  did  the  challenger  win. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  cause 
of  this  disparity  in  favor  of  inc\mi- 
bents  is  the  way  political  action  com- 
mittees [PAC's]  choose  to  allocate 
their  funds.  In  1986.  PAC's  contribut- 
ed $140  million  to  congressional  cam- 
paigns—up from  $12  million  in  1974. 
Eighty  percent  of  that  figure  went  to 
incxmibents.  Why?  Because  an  Incum- 
bent is  usually  a  safer  bet  than  a  chal- 
lenger. And  besides,  if  the  chaUenger 
should  win.  the  PAC  can  always  write 
him  or  her  a  check  after  election. 

No,  it  is  the  current  system,  it  is  the 
status  quo  which  protects  Incumbents. 
In  1986,  In  contested  elections  under 
the  current  financing  laws,  incimi- 
bents  outspent  challengers  by  about  2 
to  1.  $91  million  to  $47  mlUion. 

Is  the  present  system  fair  to  chal- 
lengers? Not  only  is  the  present 
system  not  fair  to  challengers,  it's  not 
fair  to  the  electorate.  In  the  1986  elec- 
tion there  were  a  number  of  Senate  in- 
cumbents who  were  awarded  easy  re- 
election campaigns  because  strong 
would-be  opponents  were  scared  away 
by  the  PAC  money  the  incumbent  had 
acciunulated  over  the  previous  6  years. 
It's  no  secret  that  both  parties  have 
had  to  go  begging  for  candidates  in  a 
number  of  Instances  where  no  one 
wanted  to  challenge  the  well-financed 
Incumbent.  This  isn't  good  for  the 
Senate  and  it's  certainly  not  good  for 
the  American  people.  So,  no,  S.  2  Is 
not  the  Incumbents'  protection  act. 
The  Incimibents'  protection  act  is  the 
system  we  have  now. 

I'm  afraid  that  a  good  many  Ameri- 
cans believe  that  most  politicians  are 
corrupt  and  that  they  base  that  view 
on  headlines  which  link  our  votes  for 
particular  causes  to  our  continual 
search  for  campaign  funds.  The  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor's  headline  reads. 
"PAC's  Hold  Mortgage  on  Congress." 


The  Wall  Street  Journal's  headline 
reads,  "Insurance  Industry  Boosts  Po- 
litical Contributions  as  Congress 
Takes  up  Cherished  Tax  Preferences." 
The  Washington  Post  reports.  "PAC's 
Donated  $16.8  Million  to  Tax  Bill 
Writers." 

Those  are  news  headlines.  The  edito- 
rials are  even  more  explicit.  The  Albu- 
querque (NM)  Journal  editorialized, 
"Congress  Still  For  Sale."  The  Globe 
Times  of  Bethlehem,  PA,  editorialized, 
"Limit  PAC  Receipts  Now  or  Put  De- 
mocracy At  Risk."  The  Columbia  (SO 
Stote  editorialized,  "PAC's  Buy  Too 
Much  Influence  In  Congress."  And  the 
Greensboro  (NO  News  and  Leader  edi- 
torialized. "Buying  Congress." 

The  present  system  of  unlimited 
PAC  contributions  with  their  identifi- 
able special  interest  purpose  helps 
create  these  appearances.  We  take  ap- 
pearances Into  account  in  our  daily 
work— as  we  should— and  so  do  our 
constituents  in  their  daily  judgments— 
as  they  should.  When  our  constituents 
see  one  thing  happen  and  then  they 
see  something  else  happen  after  that, 
they  believe  there  is  a  causal  link  be- 
tween the  two  events.  While  the  logic 
may  be  fallacious,  average  people  draw 
causal  connections  while  the  fact  Is,  In 
my  opinion,  that  PAC's.  like  individ- 
uals, generally  support  candidates 
whose  views  they  identify  with,  whose 
voting  records  they  like,  or  whose  phi- 
losophies they  share.  A  great  many 
people  believe  that  special  Interest 
contributions  buy  the  votes  of  politi- 
cians. 

Surely  It  is  in  our  national  interest 
to  try  to  end  that  corrosive  belief.  If 
significant  numbers  of  our  people  be- 
lieve that  Congress  is  up  for  auction, 
the  public's  faith  in  government  will 
be  undermined  and  ultimately  de- 
stroyed. 

S.  2  places  limits  on  PAC  contribu- 
tions, and  while  it  Is  a  modest  step,  it 
is  a  step  which  must  be  taken  since  it 
will  put  us  on  the  road  to  renewed 
public  confidence  in  the  political  proc- 
ess. President  Kennedy  said.  "Politics 
is  a  Noble  Profession."  I'm  sure  we  all 
agree  this  bill  may  make  it  possible  for 
the  public  to  agree  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  S.  2  Is  a  good  blU  that 
deserves  enactment.  This  is  one 
reform  that  is  long  overdue. 

I  hope  we  can  adopt  it  on  a  biparti- 
san basis.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  majority  leader  such  time  as 
he  may  consume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  last  Wednesday  the 
Senate  began  debate  on  the  Senatorial 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1987.  This 
important  bill  has  generated  substan- 
tial Interest  around  the  country.  I  do 


not  think  we  have  seen  this  level  of 
public  interest  in  election  reform  in 
more  than  a  decade.  In  fact,  the  level 
of  public  Interest  Is  reminiscent  of  the 
period  when  Congress  enacted  public 
fiiuuiclng  of  Presidential  elections. 
Then  as  now  there  was  substantial 
public  concern  about  rising  campaign 
costs,  the  apparent  access  if  not  influ- 
ence of  special  interests,  and  the  grow- 
ing sense  that  politics  was  only  open 
to  the  wealthy  or  those  who  are  well 
connected. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  convening 
of  this  historic  100th  Congress,  when 
Senator  Borxn  iuid  I  Introduced  the 
Senatorial  Election  Campaign  Act, 
S.2,  hundreds  of  editorials  have  ap- 
peared throughout  the  country  on  this 
subject.  The  vast  majority  of  them 
have  been  very  supportive  of  the  legis- 
lation, and  most  of  them  endorse  it. 
Today  I  shall  introduce  into  the 
Rkcoro  245  of  those  editorials.  They 
come  from  189  newspapers  in  40  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  AU  re- 
gions are  represented. 

I  call  attention  to  the  substantial 
level  of  support  for  the  bill  by  reading 
parts  of  Just  a  few  of  the  editorials 
today.  I  will  begin  with  the  lead  edito- 
rial in  today's  New  York  Times.  The 
editorial  is  aptly  titled  "Perfuming 
Money  In  the  Senate."  The  editorial 
reads  as  follows: 

The  cost  of  running  for  Congress  Is  climb- 
ing to  the  sky;  so  is  the  smell;  and  now 
there's  a  chance  to  do  something  about  it. 
Watch  the  Senate  carefully  today.  A  vote 
scheduled  for  S  p.m.,  will  show  which  sena- 
tors want  to  clean  up  the  stink— and  which 
will  settle  for  a  little  perfume. 

The  vote  concerns  ending  a  filibuster 
against  a  bill  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the 
present  system  of  campaign  finance.  Many 
senators,  of  both  parties,  agree  on  the  evils. 
The  cost  of  candidacy  has  been  transformed 
by  television,  direct  mall,  polls  and  comput- 
ers. Many  races  now  require  many  millions, 
creating  an  Immense  appetite  for  money. 

To  feed  It.  along  have  come  4,100  PAC's, 
political  action  committees,  for  ever  indus- 
try you  can  think  of:  the  Michigan  blueber- 
ry growers,  the  American  Horse  CouncU, 
the  beer  distributors,  who  named  theirs— 
what  else— Six  PAC.  AU  told,  PACs  gave 
Senate  candidates  $S  million  in  1976  and  $45 
million  in  1986.  Many  members  now  concede 
the  need  at  least  for  cosmetic  change. 

The  straightforward  reform  is  to  limit 
costs  and  contributions.  But  the  Supreme 
court  has  said  no;  Congress  may  legislate 
limits  only  if  it  provides  public  finance. 
Then  Congress  created  a  sound  system  to  do 
that,  for  Presidential  races.  The  Byrd-Boren 
bill,  with  49  co-sponsors,  would  extend  this 
to  Congress.  It's  far  from  clear  that  the 
Democrats  will  have  the  60  votes  to  close  off 
debate  today.  What  they  do  have  in  the 
Byrd-Boren  bill  is  moral  and  practical  lead- 
ership. 

There  are  senators  willing  to  accept  cam- 
paign limits  but  unwilling  to  pay  the  Court's 
price  of  public  finance.  That's  caUed  fight- 
ing the  problem.  The  Court  decision  is  the 
law  and  that  leaves  three  choices: 

Live  with  the  status  quo  as  campaign  costs 
climb  ever  higher,  along  with  questions 
about  members'  Integrity. 


Try  undoing  the  court  decision,  by  consti- 
tutional amendment,  which  would  take 
years. 

Vote  to  end  the  filibuster  today,  and  work 
to  perfect  the  Byrd-Boren  reforms. 

Senators  who  choose  the  first  will  be  evad- 
ing the  issue.  Those  who  choose  the  second 
will  show  a  preference  for  perfume,  every 
senator  who  chooses  the  third  wlU  be  voting 
to  clean  up  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  read  parts  of  several 
other  editorials  that  have  appeared 
since  January  on  this  Important  bllL  I 
begin  with  the  Washington  Post  edito- 
rial of  Thursday,  June  4,  and  I  shall 
read  parts  of  it. 

The  balloon  has  gone  up  on  congreaslonal 
campaign  finance.  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Robert  Bsrrd,  facing  a  Republican  filibuster 
that  he  lacks  the  60  votes  to  break,  has 
nonetheless  called  up  the  public  financing 
bill  of  which  he  is  cosponsor.  The  idea  is  to 
force  a  search  for  a  compromise.  The  Re- 
publicans don't  like  the  Democratic  bill,  but 
no  one  wants  to  be  seen  in  the  public  em- 
brace of  the  present  system  either.  The 
reason  is  that  the  system  is,  If  not  corrupt, 
then  fetid  and  at  least  embarrassing. 

The  system  now  is  wrong.  The  combina- 
tion of  spending  limits  in  the  context  of 
public  financing  is  the  only  way  to  right  it. 
As  both  parties  reach  for  compromise,  there 
will  be  a  tempUtion  to  rubberize  the  defini- 
tion of  reform.  But  there  have  to  be  speoA- 
ing  limite.  Otherwise  they're  just  playing 
Pool  the  Voter. 

In  the  Kennebec  Journal,  Augusta. 
ME,  February  9.  1987,  there  is  an  edi- 
torial titled,  'Time  For  Campaign 
Reform  Has  Arrived."  I  shall  read  ex- 
cerpts therefrom. 

After  years  of  false  starts.  Congress  may 
finally  be  on  the  way  to  reforming  the  way 
Its  members  are  elected. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  big- 
budget  campaigns,  things  have  been  going 
from  bad  to  worse  as  far  as  honesty  and 
good  sense  are  concerned.  Last  year's  free- 
for-all,  in  which  negative  political  advertis- 
ing reached  new  depts,  may  finally  have 
convinced  senators  and  representatives— no- 
toriously reluctant  to  do  anything  that 
might  Jeopardize  their  re-election— Uiat 
something  must  be  done. 

If  reform  doesn't  come,  it  won't  be  for 
lack  of  trying.  A  reform  measure  actually 
passed  the  Senate  last  year,  69-30.  though  it 
died  in  the  House.  Now,  an  even  more  com- 
prehensive measure  has  been  introduced  as 
Senate  Bill  2— yielding  only  to  the  clean 
water  bill  which  Congress  just  whisked  into 
law. 

The  particular  problem  with  the  current 
campaign  system  is  not  just  the  amount  of 
money  being  spent— more  than  $2.5  million 
for  the  average  victorious  Senate  candi- 
date—but where  it  comes  from  Common 
Cause,  the  citizen's  group  which  has  labored 
tirelessly  to  keep  the  campaign  finance 
issue  l}ef  ore  the  public,  reports  that  political 
action  committees— organized  special  inter- 
est lobbies— now  contribute  41  percent  of 
what  winning  House  candidates  collect,  up 
from  26  percent  in  1976.  For  Senate  candi- 
dates, it  is  27  percent,  up  from  15  percent. 

Candidates  of  course  say  that  PAC  contri- 
butions don't  influence  their  votes  while  in 
office.  Sometimes,  they  may  be  right.  But 
the  collective  impact  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  contributions   from  business   and   labor 
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la  peraldoas.  and  a  bUcht  on  our 
■ystem  of  free  •tocUoo*. 

The  next  one  I  ihall  excerpt  from  is 
an  edltorUl  which  •ppeved  In  the 
New  York  Times  on  ICay  8.  enUUed 
''The  Most  Vital  Skill  In  ConcreM": 

What's  the  sincle  moat  Important  quality 
or  ■«!«  in  a  United  States  senator  or  repre- 
aentittlTer 

<A)  Legal  and  analytical  capacity.  Uke  that 
nnected  in  the  Ooncreailonal  Iran-contra 
heaitnv. 

(B)  HoMsty  and  tatecrtty. 

(C)  Subatantlve  ezpertlae  in  heldi  Uke  na- 
tional defenw.  tazea  or  social  welfare. 

<D)  Bxpartenoe  In  public  office. 
(K)  Ability  to  ralee  money. 
A.  B.  C  and  D  are  wishful  answers.  In 
terms  of  pnetloal  poUtlcs.  (E)  is  undlspuU- 
bly  right.  Tet  to  judge  by  a  UtUe-notlced 
vote  Tuesday  night.  19g7  might  finally  be 
the  year  of  refonn.  Under  a  bill  soon  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  private  campaign 
contributions  would  finally  be  limited, 
offset  by  a  system  of  public  finance.  Theae 
would  be  breathtaklngly  welcome  changes, 
rdlering  members  of  Congress  of  the  influ- 
ence wielded  by  big  givers  and  retrieving 
endless  hours  spent  courting  them. 

I  read  briefly  excerpts  taken  from  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  E>allas 
Morning  News,  Dallas.  TX.  on  Febru- 
ary 23.  lU  UUe  Is  "Deep  Pocket  Poll- 
tks." 

riimifsslnnsl  ^—r^'g*"  are  being  cor- 
rupted by  the  excessive  sums  that  lnc\un- 
bents  and  challengers  are  compelled  to 
spend  to  get  elected  and  the  candidates' 
growing  dependence  on  special  interest 
groups  for  contributions.  Unless  lawmakers 
act  soon  to  clean  up  the  financing  of  con- 
giraslnnsl  races,  they  risk  losing  the  public's 
confidence. 

Winning  Senate  candidates  doled  out  an 
average  of  $3,030,811  last  year.  whUe  House 
hopefuls  spent  $380,000  on  average  to  get 
elected.  That's  more  than  triple  what  poUti- 
dans  expended  Just  10  years  ago.  Those 
high  cosU  are  exacting  a  terrible  toll.  Not 
only  do  they  discourage  many  talented  men 
and  women  from  entering  the  political 
arena,  they  also  force  office  holders  to 
devote  much  of  their  time  to  raising  ftinds. 
Aside  from  distracting  members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  bualneaa  of  lawmaking,  the 
constant  need  to  solidt  donations  has  con- 
tributed to  the  second  disturbing  Influence 
on  elections  political  action  committees.  Be- 
cause they  have  been  such  a  ready  source  of 
cash  for  political  hopefuls.  PACs  have 
KTOwn  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Special  Interest 
money  now  accounts  for  about  40  cents  of 
every  $1  raised  for  successful  congressional 
campaigns. 

No  one  denies  that  PACs  have  a  legitimate 
place  in  a  representative  democracy.  They 
have  a  right  to  lobby  for  their  partlcxilar 
point  of  view  and  to  contribute  to  their  fa- 
vorite candidates.  The  trouble  with  such 
special  Interests  is  not  with  their  mere  exist- 
ence but  rather  with  the  excess  of  power 
that  their  vastly  increasing  campaign  coun- 
tributlons  can  buy. 

Even  the  staunchest  defenders  of  the  ex- 
isting system  would  have  to  admit  that 
today's  excessive  campaign  spending  hasn't 
translated  Into  higher  voter  Interest.  The 
rate  of  voter  turnout  remains  dismally  low 
compared  to  that  of  other  democracies.  By 
contrast,  limits  on  special  Interest  dona- 
tions, combined  with  a  system  of  partial 
public  financing,  could  do  much  to  restore 
the  Importance  of  small  contributors  and 
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grassroots    volunteerism    In 
>n».p.ig««    The   Boren-Byrd   proposal   de- 
serves serious  consideration. 

The  Union  City  Dally  Messenger, 
Union  City.  TN.  Aprtl  24.  had  an  edito- 
rial titled  "Dealing  With  PAC  Prob- 
lem." 

The  patchwork,  or  PACwork,  sportooat 
could  be  an  idea  whose  time  has  come  for 
those  InUrested  in  campaign  reform.  Noth- 
ing else,  so  far.  has  been  able  to  resolve 
what  former  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater.  R-Arte.. 
has  called  "a  crisis  of  Uberty"— the  unholy 
dependence  on  special-Interest  poUtical 
action  committees  by  candidates  for  Con- 


Here  U  how  the  patchwork-coat  approach 
would  work: 

The  candidate  would  be  required  to  don 
his  or  her  official  campaign  coat  at  the  offi- 
cial campaign  opening.  A  blaser  no  doubt.  It 
would  be  festooned  with  patches,  each 
patch  a  logo  signifying  the  political  action 
committee  to  which  the  candidate  Is  behold- 
en. The  candidate  could  pick  his  favorite 
color,  though  for  most  office  holders,  color 
wouldn't  matter.  The  coat  would  be  all  PAC 
patches— and  large  pockeu. 

We  have  campaign  disclosure  laws  now. 
but  the  sportcoats  would  be  more  graphic. 
They  would  be  more  graphic.  They  would 
allow  the  voter  to  see  at  a  glance  who  owns 
whom. 

Candidates  might  resent  their  Indy  500 
look— each  car  emblazoned  with  a  riot  of 
logos— but  that's  life  In  the  public  eye.  As 
candidates  weU  know,  campaigning  often  Is 
an  affront  to  personal  dignity. 

Congress  must  put  an  end  to  its  own  cam- 
paign-finance corruption.  If  a  patchwork 
coat  is  beneath  Its  dignity,  surely  the 
mantle  of  public  Interest  Isn't.  And  a  public 
financing  system  for  congressional  cam- 
paigns is  clearly  in  the  public  Interest. 

Prom  the  Tallahassee  Democrat. 
Tallahassee.  PL.  of  April  1987: 

If  you  think  that  federal  campaign  spend- 
ing hasn't  gotten  out  of  hand,  consider  this: 
More  than  80  Washington  lobbyists  and 
lawyers  have  formed  a  committee  to  support 
limits  on  campaign  spendlns  and  restric- 
tions on  contributions  by  political  action 
committees  (PACs). 

It's  not  too  surprising  that  lobbyists,  who 
along  with  their  associations  are  supplying 
an  ever-Increasing  share  of  campaign  dol- 
lars, should  be  unhappy 

But  It  is  unusual  for  lobbyists  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  as  backers  of  spending 
llmlU.  The  Tallahassee  lobbyist  aoked  that 
nis  name  not  be  used:  he  has  to  continue  to 
deal  with  legislators  who  not-so-subtly  ask 
him  for  money. 

Members  of  the  Lobbyists  and  Lawyers 
for  Campaign  Plnsjice  are  standing  up.  In  a 
letter  to  congressmen,  they  declared:  ".  .  . 
our  current  system  Is  fundamentally  flawed. 
It  diverts  scarce  time  from  the  issues;  It  ele- 
vates money  above  merits:  it  promotes  cyni- 
cism in  the  electorate.  This  Is  not  good  for 
you  or  your  staff.  It  Is  not  good  for  us  or  the 
clients  we  represent.  Most  Importantly,  It  Is 
not  good  for  our  democracy." 

Prom  the  Aahevllle  Citizen-Times. 
Asheville.  NC,  May  17,  1987,  an  edito- 
rial titled  "Public  Must  Reclaim  Elec- 
tions Prom  PACs": 

"When  somebody  gives  you  $5,000  (as  a 
campaign  contribution)  .  .  .  you're  not  get- 
ting that  money  out  of  the  Red  Cross  or  the 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor.  They  expect  some- 
thing for  that  money.  And  when  you  receive 


the  money  you  know  that  those  folks  have 
that  expectation." 

The  words  are  those  of  retired  Sen. 
Thomas  Eagleton  of  Missouri,  commenting 
on  the  system  by  which  congressional  cam- 
paigns are  financed.  Another  newly  retired 
senator,  Barry  Ooldwater  of  Arizona,  also 
expressed  concern: 

"We  must  prove  that  elective  office  Is  not 
for  sale.  We  must  convince  the  public  that 
elected  officials  are  what  James  Madison  in- 
tended us  to  be— agents  of  the  sovereign 
people,  not  hired  hands  of  the  rich  givers." 

Ooldwater,  Eagleton  and  the  many  other 
members  of  Congress  who  have  voiced  their 
ooDoem  for  the  democratic  process  do  not 
exaggerate  the  dangers  created  by  large 
PAC  contributions.  There  is  a  serious  risk  of 
our  Congresses  being  bought  and  paid  for 
by  those  with  poU  of  money  to  distribute  to 
candidates.  PACs  often  contribute  to  both 
opposing  candidates  so  as  to  ensure  access 
to  whoever  wins. 

What  has  made  the  United  States  a  great 
democracy  has  not  been  military  might  or 
economic  dominance:  It  has  been  represent- 
ative government  unequaled  In  any  other 
nation. 

This  Issue  is  not  a  partisan  one.  All  of  us— 
Republicans.  Democrats  and  the  unaffili- 
ated—stand  at  risk. 

Mr.  President,  these  editorials  repre- 
sent a  substantial  outpouring  of  sup- 
port for  this  legislation.  I  am  aware 
that  Members  have  been  receiving 
calls  and  letters  on  this  bill  from  con- 
cerned constituents.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  to  come 
before  this  historic  100th  Congress.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  read 
these  editorials,  consider  carefully  the 
arguments,  and  weigh  the  fact  that 
papers  from  all  regions  and  widely  dif- 
fering perspectives  are  supporting  this 
important  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  all  245  newspaper 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Aiken  (SC)  Standard.  Apr.  29. 
1987] 

How  To  Till  Who  Owms  Whom 

The  patchwork,  or  PACwork,  sportcoat 
could  be  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come  for 
those  Interested  In  campaign  reform.  Noth- 
ing else,  so  far.  has  been  able  to  resolve 
what  former  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater.  R-Ariz.. 
has  called  "a  crisis  of  liberty"- the  unholy 
dependence  on  special-Interest  political 
action  committees  by  candidates  for  Con- 
gress. 

Here  is  how  the  patchwork-coat  approach 
would  work: 

The  candidate  would  be  required  to  don 
his  or  her  official  campaign  coat  at  the  offi- 
cial campaign  opening.  A  blazer  no  doubt,  it 
would  be  festooned  with  patches,  each 
patch  a  logo  signifying  the  political  action 
committee  to  which  the  candidate  is  behold- 
en. The  candidate  could  pick  his  favorite 
color,  though  for  most  officeholders,  color 
wouldn't  matter.  The  coat  would  be  all  PAC 
patches— and  large  pockets. 

We  have  campaign  disclosure  laws  now, 
but  the  sportcoats  would  be  more  graphic. 
They  would  allow  the  voter  to  see  at  a 
glance  who  owns  whom. 


Candidates  might  resent  their  Indy  600 
look— each  car  emblazoned  with  a  riot  of 
logos— but  that's  life  In  the  public  eye.  As 
candidates  well  know,  campaigning  often  is 
an  affront  to  personal  dignity. 

If  the  coat  Idea  won't  fit,  perhaps  It's  time 
for  Congress  to  pass  legislation  sponsored 
by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla.,  and  Sen.  Ma- 
jority Leader  Robert  Byrd.  D-W.Va. 

Their  bill,  called  Senate  BUI  2,  would  fun- 
damentally reform  the  senatorial  campaign- 
finance  system.  It  has  gained  the  support  of 
44  co-sponsors  in  the  Senate,  Just  seven 
short  of  a  majority.  Successful  Senate 
action  on  the  bUl,  which  calls  for  partial 
pubUc  financing  of  senatorial  campaigns, 
would  then  shift  the  focus  of  attention  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

One  of  the  original  co-sponsors  of  the  blU, 
Sen.  John  Stennls.  a  Mississippi  Democrat 
who  has  been  In  the  Senate  since  1948,  an- 
nounced recently:  "When  the  present  law 
was  passed,  I  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Idea  of  paying  any  of  the  campaign  costs  for 
candidates  for  U.S.  Senate  from  the  pubUc 
treasury,  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
either  one.  But  in  view  of  what  has  hap- 
pened now,  I  have  changed  my  mind." 

And  what  has  happened  now?  In  the  1986 
election,  PAC  contributions  reached  a 
record  $130,296,926  for  House  and  Senate 
candidates.  That's  a  27  percent  increase 
over  the  $102  mlUlon  PACs  gave  to  congres- 
sional candidates  in  the  1984  election.  Over 
the  past  decade,  PAC  contributions  to  con- 
gressional candidates  have  skyrocketed 
from  $22  miUion  in  1976  to  more  than  $130 
mlUlon  last  year.  In  1976,  there  were  600 
PACs:  today,  there  are  more  than  4,000 
PACs. 

The  result  is  that  the  100th  Congress  has 
come  Into  office  more  indebted  to  special  in- 
terests than  any  other  Congress  in  the  na- 
tion's history.  And  that  means  the  special 
Interests  have  bought  the  right  to  set  the 
legislative  agenda. 

"Only  a  simpleton  can  beUeve  that  PAC 
funds  do  not  Influence  many  of  our  senators 
In  their  pattern  of  voting,"  former  New 
Hampshire  Gov.  Meldrlm  Thompson  has 
said.  'PAC  money."  the  conservative  Repub- 
Ucan  added.  "Is  a  not  too  subtle  way  to 
ensure  that  most  senators  wUl  remember 
from  whence  their  contributions  came  when 
they  vote  on  major  issues." 

For  a  way  out  of  the  current  mess.  Con- 
gress can  look  to  a  reform  m(xlel  that 
works— the  pubUc  financing  system  for  pres- 
idential elections.  Since  it  was  initiated  in 
the  1976  election,  34  of  the  35  candidates  for 
the  nation's  highest  office  have  voluntarily 
participated  in  the  public  financing  system. 
The  system  has  opened  up  the  process,  re- 
duced undue  influence  of  individuals  and 
groups  and  vlrtuaUy  ended  corruption  In 
presidential  election  finances. 

Congress  must  put  an  end  to  Its  own  cam- 
paign-finance corruption.  If  a  patchwork 
coat  Is  beneath  lU  dignity,  surely  the 
mantle  of  pubUc  Interest  isn't.  And  a  pubUc 
financing  system  for  congressional  cam- 
paigns is  clearly  in  the  public  interest. 

[From  the  Aiken  (SC)  Standard.  Mar.  30, 

1987] 

HxDciHG  Their  Brrs 

PoUtical  action  committees,  as  fickel  as 
fortune  Itself,  Itnow  how  to  back  a  winner. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  public-interest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
dozens  of  PACs  Involved  In  last  year's  VS. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  in  which  a  Demo- 
cratic chaUenger  defeated  a  RepubUcan  In- 


cimibent.  PACs  backed  the  RepubUcan  in- 
cumbent during  the  campaign,  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  winning  Democratic  chaUenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  alms,  ideology  or 
poUtical  party.  They  seem  Interested,  above 
aU  else.  In  buying  Influence  with  a  U.S.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  RepubUcan  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACs  Included  the  NaUonal  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  switched  sides  In  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  In  this  cynical  Uttle 
exercise  in  democracy  is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  chaUengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  In  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  co-sponsoring  Senate 
BUI  2,  the  Senatorial  EHectlon  Campaign 
Act,  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  fimds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept.  The  blU,  which  now  has  36  co-spon- 
sors, also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  pubUc 
financing  in  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  pubUclsts  argue  that  PAC-glvlng  rep- 
resents citizen  participation  In  the  poUtical 
system.  Citizens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates— once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  wlimer  has  been 
chosen.  If  we're  reaUy  Interested  In  citizen 
participation.  we'U  emasculate  the  PACs. 

[Prom  the  Aiken  (SC)  Standard.  Mar.  11. 
19871 

Clamp  Dovitm  oh  PAC  CoirnuBunoKS 

Fourteen  senators  elected  In  1986  raised 
more  than  $1  mllUon  each  In  poUtical  action 
committee,  or  PAC.  contributions  for  their 
Senate  campaigns.  That  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  PAC  mUllonalres  In  the 
Senate,  from  10  to  24.  PAC  contributions  to 
aU  Senate  general-election  candidates  In 
1985-86  totaled  $45.7  mlUlon. 

The  recipients  of  such  largesse  are  getting 
nervous.  They  realize  that  congressional 
campaigns  are  obscenely  expensive,  that 
special-interest  money  invariably  comes 
with  strings  attached  and  that  addiction  to 
PAC  dollars  undermines  their  credlbUlty  as 
represenUtlves  of  the  people.  Whether  they 
are  nervous  enough  to  do  something  Is  an 
open  question,  but  recently  introduced  legis- 
lation offers  them  an  opportunity. 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla., 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd, 
D-W.Va.,  the  legislation  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent system  of  pubUc  financing  of  presiden- 
tial elections  to  the  congressional  level. 

PubUc  financing  may  be  the  AchUles'  heel 
of  the  leglsUtlon.  as  Sen.  WendeU  Ford.  D- 
Ky.,  suggested  to  Boren.  The  Oklahoma 
senator  explained  that  he  reluctantly  In- 
cluded the  provision  because  it  was  the  only 
practical  way  to  get  around  a  1976  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  prohibits  spend- 
ing limits  unless  they  are  tied  to  public  fi- 
nancing. Under  Boren's  bUl,  a  candidate 
could  receive  public  funds  for  part  of  his 
campaign  costs  If  he  agreed  to  a  spending 
limit  that  would  vary  from  state  to  state. 


The  Boren-Byrd  measure  also  would 
reduce  the  size  of  a  PACs  maTtmum  contri- 
bution from  $5,000  to  $3,000  per  election 
and  limit  total  PAC  gifts  to  a  candidate 
Those  limits  would  be  $100,000  for  House 
candidates  and  would  range  from  $175,000 
to  750.000  for  Senate  candidates,  depending 
on  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  leas 
expensive  campaigns  or  campaigns  leas  de- 
pendent on  special  interests.  The  PAC 
system  Itself  was  supposed  to  be  a  reform, 
and  special-interest  groups  are  wonderfully 
Ingenious  at  finding  loopholes.  What  we 
have  now,  however,  is  a  mess.  The  Boren- 
Byrd  measure  could  be  a  way  out. 

[From  the  Amsterdam  (NT)  Recorder,  Mar. 
28,  1987] 

It's  a  Rottxr  Ststsm.  Birr  It  Pats  Oft 
Wkll 

When  RepubUcan  Mark  Andrews  was 
trying  to  hold  onto  his  North  Dakota 
Senate  seat,  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion gave  him  a  $10,000  campaign  contribu- 
tion. When  Democrat  Kent  Conrad  thai 
beat  him,  the  unabashed  bankers  gave 
Conrad  $10,000  too. 

The  bankers  were  not  the  only  group  to 
come  so  late  to  the  realization  of  Conrad's 
virtues.  A  study  by  Common  Cause  shows 
that  39  poUtical  action  committees,  or 
PACs,  switched  to  the  sunnier  side  of  the 
street  after  the  election. 

Among  them  were  the  giving  arms  of  the 
sugar-beet  growers,  milk  producers,  airline, 
airline  pUots,  beer  wholesaler,  letter  carri- 
ers. National  Education  Association,  ATAT. 
Philip  Morris  and  the  law  firm  of  former 
Democratic  National  Committee  chairman 
Robert  Strauss. 

These  were  not  campaign  contributions  in 
the  classic  sense.  They  did  not  express  a 
preference  or  a  hope.  They  were  get-weU 
gifts,  rueful  efforts  by  these  PAO  that 
backed  the  familiar  but  wrong  horse  to  buy 
forgiveness,  and  once  that  is  over,  to  resume 
their  buying  of  influence. 

It's  a  rotten  system— and  It  is  a  system. 
Conrad  was  not  the  only  new  arrival  to  be 
offered  or  to  take  such  money.  Common 
Cause  looked  at  aU  seven  Instances  In  which 
I>emocrat8  unseated  incumbent  RepubUcans 
last  year. 

The  ssone  grounds  for  embarrassment  ex- 
isted in  every  one.  In  Alabama,  31  PACs 
came  'round  this  way,  bat  is  in  hand,  money 
In  the  hat. 

Again  the  bankers  led  the  list;  they  gave 
$10,000  to  Jeremiah  Denton  before  the  elec- 
tion, $5,000  to  Richard  Shelby,  who  defeat- 
ed him,  after  It.  Among  the  other  PACs 
whose  magnanimity  of  view  allowed  them  to 
switch  sides  were  McDonald's— yes,  the 
hamburger-flippers- and  a  near-armada  of 
defense  contractors:  Boeing,  Bath  Iron 
Works,  Colt  Industries,  General  Dynamics. 
Utton.  Lockheed,  Northrop  and  United 
Technologies. 

In  North  Carolina  the  certified  pubUc  ac- 
countants gave  James  BroyhiU  $6,000:  when 
he  lost,  they  then  gave  Terry  Sanford 
$5,000.  The  podiatrists,  the  homebuUders. 
J.P.  Morgan  Sc  Co.  and  United  Transporta- 
tion Union  experienced  similar  conversions. 

A  bUl  Is  now  pending  In  the  Senate  to 
reform  congressional-campaign  finance. 
Among  other  things,  it  seeks  to  limit  PAC 
contributions  on  the  theory  that  the  PACs 
have  bought  their  way  to  a  degree  of  poUti- 
cal and  legislative  Influence  that  such 
groups  should  not  be  aUowed  to  have. 
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Too  watch  th«  PACk  oame  around  the  wln- 
mn.  H  bare,  and  It't  hard  to  dlMcrec- 
TbajrYe  trylnc  to  buy  a*  much  aa  is  for  nle 
up  there.  Surely  tbore  la  a  better  way. 

(Praa  the  Andamn  (Of)  Daily  Bulletin. 
Mar.  30. 19671 


PolltJcal  action  committees,  aa  flekle  aa 
fortune  ItaeU.  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 
Aooordli«  to  a  atudy  releaaed  recently  by 
the  pubUo-lntereat  lobby  Oooimon  Cause. 
dOMOs  of  PAOi  Involved  in  laat  year's  XJS. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  raoss  in  which  a  Demo- 
eratk;  ebaUower  defeated  a  Republican  In- 
cumbent. PACs  backed  the  Republican  in- 
cumbent duiinc  the  T'"r*'i"  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  wtnnlnc  Democratic  challenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  mlcht 
su««est  that  some  PACS  arent  particularly 
eoBUBltted  to  a  candidate's  aims.  Ideolocy  or 
poMtK^i  party.  They  aeem  interested,  above 
all  else.  In  buylnc  Infuenoe  with  a  U  A  sena- 
tor. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion «— ««p»if«  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  aides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACS  included  the  NaUonal  Aaso- 
dation  of  lietter  Carrters.  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  elecUon  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  switched  sides  in  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  Uils  cynical  little 
exercise  In  democracy  Is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  current  campaign- financ- 
ing system.  They  are  co-sponsoring  Senate 
Bill  2.  the  Senatorial  E3ection  Campaign 
Act.  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept. 

PAC  publldsU  argue  that  PAC-givlng  rep- 
resents dtlaen  participation  In  the  political 
system.  ClUsens.  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates— once  before  the  elecUon 
and  a  second  time  after  the  wiiuier  has  been 


CProm  the  Aaheville  (NO  Cltlsen-Times. 

May  17. 1987] 

PuBuc  Must  Racuux  Blsctioiis  Pkom 

PACs 

"When  somebody  gives  you  $&.000  (as  a 
campaign  contribution)  .  .  .  you're  not  get- 
ting the  money  out  of  the  Red  Crass  or  the 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor.  They  expect 
something  for  that  money.  And  when  you 
receive  the  money  you  know  that  those 
folks  have  that  expectation." 

The  words  are  those  of  retired  Sen. 
Thomas  Eagleton  of  Missouri,  commenting 
on  the  system  by  which  congressional  cam- 
paigns are  financed.  Another  newly  retired 
senator,  Barry  Ooldwater  of  Artsona.  also 
expressed  concern: 

"We  must  prove  that  elective  office  Is  not 
for  sale.  We  must  convince  the  public  that 
elected  officials  are  what  James  Madison  In- 
tended us  to  be— agents  of  the  sovereign 
people,  not  hired  hands  of  the  rich  givers." 

Both  Eagleton  and  Ooldwater  are  veter- 
ans of  many  congressional  elections.  They 
were  expressing  alarm  over  the  way  PACs— 
political  action  committees— have  come  to 
domlitate  the  financing  of  congressional 
election  campaigns. 


In  Just  la  years  PAC  contributions  have 
exploded  from  $13.mlUion  to  $130  mllUon 
per  /^"tpaig"  PAC  financing  and  PAC  in- 
fluence grow  larger  with  every  election. 
Soon.  PACS  wlU  be  underwriting  more  than 
half  of  all  campaign  expenses. 

When  a  PAC  (each  represenU  some  spe- 
cial interest)  hands  over  a  bundle  of  money 
to  a  candidate,  that  PAC  expects  to  be 
buying  access  to  the  candidate  after  he  or 
she  is  elected.  The  grave  danger  Is  that  in 
buying  access,  the  PAC  may  also  buy  the  in- 
dividual's commitment  to  legislate  for  spe- 
cial IntereaU.  and  In  the  process  destroy  the 
Integrity  of  Congress. 

"This  danger  has  prompted  Common 
Cauae.  the  national  "citisen's  lobby,"  to 
launch  a  nationwide  crusade  calling  for  fun- 
damental changes  in  the  way  campaigns  are 
financed.  It  hopes  to  prevent  repetition  of 
what  happened  in  the  19M  elections,  when 
excessive  TV  advertising  and  negative  cam- 
paigning were  fueled  by  the  record  $130  mil- 
lion in  PAC  payouu. 

The  reform  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  by  David  Boren  (D- 
Okla.)  and  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia.  This  Senate  Election  Cam- 
paign Act.  designated  S.  2.  would  set  an 
overall  limit  on  PAC  contributions  to  a  can- 
didate and  establish  a  system  of  campaign 
spending  limits.  It  also  sets  llmiu  on  cam- 
paign use  of  personal  wealth,  so  as  not  to 
give  rich  candidates  an  unfair  advantage 
over  opponents  with  lesser  means. 

Ooldwater.  Eagleton  and  the  many  other 
members  of  Congress  who  have  voiced  their 
concern  for  the  democratic  process  do  not 
exaggerate  the  dangers  created  by  large 
PAC  contributions.  There  Is  a  serious  risk  of 
our  Congresses  being  bought  and  paid  for 
by  those  with  pots  of  money  to  distribute  to 
candidates.  PAC^  often  contribute  to  both 
opposing  candidates  so  as  to  ensure  access 
to  whoever  wins. 

What  has  made  the  United  States  a  great 
democracy  has  not  been  military  might  or 
economic  dominance:  It  has  been  represent- 
ative government  uneoualed  in  any  other 
nation.  The  growing  influence  of  big-money 
PAC^  threatens  our  democracy  in  a  more 
profound  yet  insidious  way  than  any  of  the 
external  dangers  we  face. 

This  Issue  is  not  a  partisan  one.  All  of  us— 
Republicans.  Democrats  and  the  unaffili- 
ated—stand  at  risk. 

North  Carolina's  senators  and  representa- 
tives should  be  urged  to  support  the  drive 
for  campaign  reform.  They  will  If  enough 
people  show  concern,  if  enough  people  let 
them  know  that  citizens  want  to  ensure  that 
Congress  never  will  be  up  for  sale  to  the 
highest  bidders. 

[Prom  the  Athens  (OA)  Messenger,  Mar.  17, 
19871 

Rzni  iM  tra  PACs— Rooaii  Bnx  Omas 
W«T  To  Cuas  PuiTB-RiUSiNC  Asusis 

Fourteen  senators  elected  in  19M  raised 
more  than  $1  million  each  in  political  action 
committee,  or  PAC.  contributions  for  their 
Senate  campaigns.  That  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  PAC  millionaires  in  the 
Senate,  from  10  to  34.  PAC  candidates  in 
198S-8«  totaled  $45.7  mUllon. 

The  recipienU  of  such  largesse  are  getting 
nervous.  They  realize  that  congressional 
campaigns  are  obscenely  expensive,  that 
special-interest  money  invariably  comes 
with  strings  attached  and  that  addiction  to 
PAC  dollars  undermines  their  credibility  as 
representatives  of  the  people.  Whether  they 
are  nervous  enough  to  do  something  is  an 


open  question,  but  recently  introduced  legis- 
lation offers  them  an  opportunity. 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla., 
aitd  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd, 
D-W.Va..  the  legislation  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent system  of  public  financing  of  presiden- 
tial elections  to  the  congressional  level. 

Public  financing  nuy  be  the  AchUles'  heel 
of  the  legiaUUon.  aa  Sen.  WendeU  Pord.  D- 
Ky..  suggested  to  Boren.  The  Oklahoma 
senator  explained  that  he  reluctantly  In- 
cluded the  provision  because  it  was  the  only 
practical  way  to  get  around  a  1970  VS.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  prohibits  spend- 
ing limits  unless  they  are  tied  to  public  fi- 
nancing. Under  Boren 's  bill,  a  candidate 
could  receive  public  funds  for  part  of  his 
campaign  costs  if  he  agreed  to  a  spending 
limit  that  would  vary  from  state  to  state. 

The  Boren-Byrd  measure  also  would 
reduce  the  size  of  a  PACs  maximum  contri- 
bution from  $6,000  to  $3,000  per  election 
and  limit  total  PAC  glfU  to  a  candidate. 
Those  llmlU  would  be  $100,000  for  Houae 
candidates  and  would  range  from  $175,000 
to  $750,000  for  Senate  candidates,  depend- 
ing on  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  less- 
expensive  campaigns  or  campaigns  less  de- 
pendent on  special  interesU.  The  PAC 
system  itself  was  supposed  to  be  a  reform, 
and  special-interest  groups  are  wonderfully 
ingenious  at  finding  loopholes.  What  we 
have  now.  however,  is  a  mess.  The  Boren- 
Byrd  measure  could  be  a  way  out. 

(Prom  the  Anderson  (IN)  Dally  Bulletin, 
Mar.  19.  1987] 

Rgiii  m  THX  PACs 

Fourteen  senators  elected  in  1986  raised 
more  than  $1  million  each  In  political  action 
committee,  or  PAC,  contributions  for  their 
Senate  Campaign.  That  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  PAC  millionaires  in  the 
Senate,  from  10  to  24.  PAC  contributions  to 
all  Senate  general-election  candidates  In 
1985-86  totaled  $45.7  million. 

The  recipienU  of  such  largesse  are  getting 
nervous.  They  realize  that  congressional 
campaigns  are  obscenely  expensive,  that 
special-interest  money  invariably  comes 
with  strings  attached  and  that  addiction  to 
PAC  dollars  undermines  their  credibility  as 
representatives  of  the  people.  Whether  they 
are  nervous  enough  to  do  something  is  an 
open  question,  but  recently  introduced  legis- 
lation offers  them  an  opportunity. 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla, 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd, 
D-W.Va..  the  legislation  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent sytem  of  pubic  financing  of  presiden- 
tial elections  to  the  congressional  level. 

Public  financing  may  be  the  Achilles'  heel 
of  the  leglslaUon,  as  Sen.  WendeU  Pord,  D- 
Ky..  suggested  to  Boren.  The  Oklahoma 
senator  explained  that  he  reluctantly  in- 
cluded the  provision  because  it  was  the  only 
practical  way  to  get  around  a  1976  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  prohibits  spend- 
ing limits  unless  they  are  tied  to  public  fi- 
nancing. Under  Boren's  bill,  a  candidate 
could  receive  public  funds  for  part  of  hia 
campaign  costs  If  we  agreed  to  a  spending 
limit  that  would  vary  from  state  to  state. 

The  Boren-Byrd  measure  also  would 
reduce  the  size  of  a  PACs  maximum  contri- 
bution from  $5,000  to  $3,000  per  election 
and  limit  total  PAC  gifU  to  a  candidate. 
Those  limlU  would  be  $100,000  for  House 
candidates  and  would  range  from  $175,000 


to  $750,000  for  Senate  candidates,  depend- 
ing on  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  less- 
expensive  campaigns  or  campaigns  less  de- 
pendent on  special  interests.  The  PAC 
system  itself  was  supposed  to  be  a  reform, 
and  special-interest  groups  are  wonderfully 
ingenious  at  finding  loopholes.  What  we 
have  now,  however.  Is  a  mess.  The  Boren 
Byrd  measure  could  be  a  way  out. 

[Frtm  the  Alpena  (MI)  News,  Mar.  31,  19871 
PACs  Hkdgi  Thkib  Brrs 

Political  action  committees,  aa  fickle  aa 
fortune  Itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 
According  to  a  study  by  the  public-interest 
lobby  Common  Cause,  dozens  of  PA(^  in 
last  year's  U.S.  Senate  elections  covered 
both  sides.  In  each  of  the  seven  Senate 
races  in  which  a  Democratic  challenger  de- 
feated a  Republican  Incvunbent,  PACs 
backed  the  Republican  incumbent  during 
the  campaign,  then  contributed  to  the  win- 
ning Democratic  chaUenger  shortly  after 
the  election. 

What  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn?  It  seems 
clear  that  some  PACs  aren't  committed  to  a 
candidate's  alms.  Ideology  or  political  party. 
They  seem  interested,  above  all  else.  In 
buying  influence  with  a  U.S.  senator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACs  Included  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  and  the 
American  Bankers  Association.  The  bankers 
group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  Andrews 
before  the  election  and  $10,000  to  Conrad 
afterwards,  switched  sides  In  four  of  the 
seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  this  cynical  exer- 
cise is  that  six  of  the  seven  wiiming  chal- 
lengers favor  fundamental  changes  In  the 
current  campaign- financing  system.  They 
are  co-sponsoring  Senate  Bill  2.  the  Senato- 
rial Election  Campaign  Act.  which  would 
limit  the  total  amount  of  PAC  funds  con- 
gressional candidates  can  accept. 

PAC  publicists  argue  that  PAC-givlng  rep- 
resents citizen  participation  In  the  political 
system.  Citizens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates— once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen.  If  we're  really  Interested  in  citizen 
participation,  we'll  rigidly  restrict  the  PACs. 

[Prom  the  AtlanU  (OA)  Journal.  Apr.  11. 

1987] 

UJ3.  Politics  Ovnutuii  bt  PACs 

Nobody  ever  intended  for  political  action 
committees  to  eclipse  all  other  sources  of 
campaign  financing  and  to  freeze  out  non- 
incumbents.  Yet.  that  Is  what  it  has  come 
down  to. 

Conceived  as  a  response  to  influence-ped- 
dling, the  PAC  has  Instead  legitimized  and 
raised  It  to  an  art  form— providing  $84.6  mil- 
lion last  year  In  large  part  to  House  candi- 
dates who  didn't  need  It. 

Of  194  House  members  who  got  more  than 
half  their  campaign  money  from  the  PAC^ 
set  up  by  corporations  and  special-Interest 
groups,  only  30  were  In  dose  races.  And  the 
PACs  favored  incumbents  6-to-l. 

PACs  were  so  pervasive  in  the  last  cam- 
paign that  some  candidates  didn't  need  to 
look  elsewhere.  Rep.  Augustus  P.  Hawkins, 
D-Calif.,  got  92  percent  of  his  campaign 
funds  from  PACs.  traUed  closely  by  William 


Coyne,  D-Pa.,  and  Melvin  Price,  D-Ill.,  with 
91  and  89  percent,  and  13  others  who  got  at 
least  75  percent  of  their  campaign  contribu- 
tions from  PACs. 

Altogether,  the  100th  Congress  "has  come 
into  office  more  Indebted  to  special  Interest 
group  political  money  than  any  other  Con- 
gress in  the  nation's  history,"  says  the  head 
of  Common  Cause.  That's  reason  enough  to 
take  up  proposals,  working  their  way 
through  both  houses,  that  would  help  to 
bring  the  monster  back  u.ider  control. 

A  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Majori- 
ty Leader  Robert  Byrd  and  Sen.  David  L. 
Boren,  D-Okla.,  would  lower  the  $5,000  limit 
on  a  PACs  contribution  to  a  single  candi- 
date to  $3,000  and  tie  the  total  PAC  contri- 
butions any  candidate  could  accept  to  each 
state's  population,  for  a  maximum  of 
$750,000.  A  group  of  senators,  including 
Georgia's  Wyche  Fowler  and  Sam  Nurm.  are 
also  seeking  partial  public  financing  of 
Senate  campaigns— a  step  that  would  allow 
individual  taxpayers  to  remind  candidates 
that,  collectively,  they  count,  too. 

The  sooner  the  better.  It's  easy  enough  to 
lose  sight  of  the  little  guy  in  a  system  where 
the  cori>orations  and  special  interests  begin 
to  look  more  like  PAC-MEN,  gobbling  up  ev- 
erything In  sight,  than  PACs. 

[From  the  Kennebec  (KIE)  Journal, 
Augusta.  Feb.  9,  1987] 

TUK  FOR  CaMPAICM  RKTOKlf  HAS  ASRIVXD 

After  years  of  false  starts.  Congress  may 
finally  be  on  the  way  to  reforming  the  way 
its  members  are  elected. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  big- 
budget  campaigns,  things  have  been  going 
from  bad  to  worse  as  far  as  honesty  and 
good  sense  are  concerned.  Last  year's  free- 
for-aU,  in  which  negative  poUtlcal  advertis- 
ing reached  new  depths,  may  finally  have 
convinced  senators  and  representatives— no- 
toriously reluctant  to  do  anything  that 
might  Jeopardize  their  re-election— that 
something  must  be  done. 

If  reform  doesn't  come,  it  won't  be  for 
lack  of  trying.  A  reform  measure  actually 
passed  the  Senate  last  year,  69-30,  though  it 
died  In  the  House.  Now,  an  even  more  com- 
prehensive measure  has  been  Intnxiuced  as 
Senate  Bill  2— yielding  only  to  the  clean 
water  bill  which  Congress  Just  whisked  into 
law. 

Spear-carrier  in  this  effort  Is  Sen.  David 
Boren  (D-OtUa.)  who  has  made  campaign 
reform  his  cause:  he  has  been  Joined  as  co- 
sponsor  by  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd 
(D-W.V.).  This  measure  wiU  be  taken  seri- 
ously. 

The  particular  problem  with  the  current 
campaign  system  is  not  Just  the  amount  of 
money  being  spent^-more  than  $2.5  million 
for  the  average  victorious  Senate  candi- 
date—but where  it  comes  from.  Common 
Cause,  the  citizen's  group  which  has  labored 
tirelessly  to  keep  the  campaign  finance  issue 
before  the  public,  reports  that  political 
action  committees — organized  special  inter- 
est lobbies— now  contribute  41  percent  of 
what  winning  House  candidates  collect,  up 
from  26  percent  In  1976.  For  Senate  candi- 
dates. It  is  27  percent,  up  from  15  percent. 

Candidates  of  course  say  that  PAC  contri- 
butions don't  influence  their  votes  while  in 
office.  Sometimes,  they  may  be  right.  But 
the  collective  Impact  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  contributions  from  business  and  labor 
lobbies  is  pernicious,  and  a  blight  on  our 
system  of  free  elections. 

The  Boren-Byrd  bill  seeks  to  balance  pro- 
portional limits  on  campaign  spending  with 
a  system  of  partial  public  financing,  which 


would  help  ensure  that  all  candidates  have 
adequate  access  to  the  airwaves  and  to  indi- 
vidual voters.  The  model  is  the  presidential 
r»nip><gn  fund  which  has  worked  well  since 
it  was  adopted  following  abuses  in  Richard 
Nixon's  1972  campaign 

Such  a  s]rstem  of  public  financing  can 
help  clean  up  congressional  elections,  too. 
Considering  what  is  at  stake,  the  cost 
should  be  modest  indeed. 

[From  the  Kennebec  (ME)  Journal. 
Augusta.  Mar.  28, 1987] 

iMrLuxHci  Bumic  as  a  Fact  or  Lm 

Anyone  who  doubts  that  there  is  a  rotten 
odor  over  the  way  candidates  raise  cam- 
paign money  should  take  a  look  at  the  latest 
Common  Cause  survey  on  how  political 
action  committees  spend  their  money. 

This  citizens'  lobbying  group  has  made 
several  surveys  of  PAC  contributions  which 
raise  disturbing  questions  about  their  influ- 
ence on  Congress.  The  latest  is  slso  the 
most  damning. 

Conunon  Cause  found  that  in  more  than 
150  cases,  PAC^s  that  backed  a  losing  candi- 
date in  the  1986  Senate  elections  switched 
sides  and  gave  money  to  the  winner  after 
the  election. 

This  pretty  much  explodes  the  idea  that 
PACs  behave  like  organized  individual 
voters.  A  voter  might  well  make  a  hefty  con- 
tribution to  a  candidate  who  shared  his 
views.  But  who  in  his  right  mind  would  see 
that  favored  candidate  lose  and  then  give 
money  to  his  victorious  opt>onent? 

But  that's  Just  what  39  PACs  did  in  North 
Dakota,  where  Republican  Mark  Andrews 
lost  and  the  new  Democratic  senator,  Kent 
Conrad  reaped  the  rewards.  The  same  thing 
happened  as  Senate  seats  changed  hands  in 
Alabama,  North  Carolina,  Washington, 
South  Dakota,  and  Oeorgia.  and  Florida. 

It's  obvious  that  PAC::8  arent  supporting  a 
candidate  because  of  his  philosophy  or  his 
party— particular  since  the  next  election  is 
six  years  away.  They  are  trying  to  buy  influ- 
ence with  the  new  senator.  And  that  is 
wrong.  No  two  ways  about  it. 

What  can  be  done?  The  U,S.  Supreme 
Court  has  made  it  difficult  by  disallowing 
many  of  the  contribution  limits  Congress 
tried  to  establish  more  than  10  years.  The 
best  way  is  the  partial  public  financing  plan 
introduced  by  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd 
(D-W.V.)  and  Sen.  David  Boren  (D-Okla.). 
with  36  co-sponsors.  PubUc  financing 
wouldn't  eliminate  PAC^s  from  elections,  but 
would  sharply  curtail  their  influence. 

It  Isn't  Just  idealism  which  has  made  cam- 
paign reform  a  hot  Issue  in  Congress.  Many 
senators  and  representatives  are  sick  and 
tired  of  spending  much  of  their  time  trying 
to  raise  the  millions  of  campaign  doUan 
now  required  to  run  for  re-election.  Tradi- 
tional donors  are  also  weary  from  being  hit 
up  so  often. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  change,  but  the  public 
can  ensure  that  it  happens  by  writing  and 
calling  their  congressmen  in  favor  of  82.  the 
Byrd-Boren  campaign  reform  act. 

[From  the  minoian-Star  Daily.  Beardstown. 
Apr.  22. 1987] 

PAC  Work  SoLtmoK s 
The  patchwork,  or  PAC-work.  sportcoat 
could  be  an  idea  whose  time  has  come  for 
those  Interested  in  campaign  reform.  Noth- 
ing else,  so  far,  has  »)een  able  to  resolve 
what  former  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater,  R-Arix, 
has  called  "a  crisis  of  liberty"— the  unholy 
dependence    on    special-interest    political 
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action  oanuBlUeea  by  ouxiktetM  (or  Con- 


Hen  Is  bow  tbe  p*tchwork-oo*t  approach 
would  work: 

me  f  wtlifT*"  would  be  required  to  don 
bla  or  her  offlcUl  ampalcn  ooat  at  the  offi- 
cial ~"«p-«g"  openlnc.  A  blaaer  no  doubt,  it 
would  be  feetooned  with  patches,  each 
patch  a  loffo  slsnlfylnc  the  political  action 
eommlttae  to  whkh  the  candidate  is  behold- 
en. The  candidate  could  pick  hla  favorite 
color,  thouch  for  most  officeholders,  color 
wouldn't  matter.  The  ooat  would  be  all  PAC 
patcbe»-and  large  pockets. 

We  have  ~T**t"  disclosure  laws  now, 
but  tbe  vMMteoaU  would  be  more  graphic. 
Tbey  wouM  allow  the  voter  to  see  at  a 
tlanoe  who  owns  whom. 

Candidates  might  resent  their  Indy  SOO 

look each  car  emblaaoned  with  a  riot  of 

logos— but  that's  life  In  the  public  eye.  As 
fimlHii^f  well  know,  rampalgning  often  is 
an  affront  to  pffmmat  dignity. 

If  tbe  ooat  Idea  wont  fit.  perhaps  It's  time 
(or  Congress  to  pass  legislation  sponsored 
by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-OkU..  and  Sen.  Ma- 
jority lisader  Robert  Byrd.  D-W.Va. 

Their  bill.  caUed  Senate  Bill  3,  would  fun- 
damentally reform  the  senatorial  (ximpalgn- 
ftnanoe  system.  It  has  gained  the  support  of 
44  oosiwosors  in  the  Senate,  Just  seven 
abort  of  a  majority.  Successful  Senate 
action  on  tbe  bill,  which  calls  for  partial 
public  financing  of  senatorial  campaigns, 
would  then  shift  the  focus  of  attention  to 
the  House  of  Representatlvea. 

One  of  the  original  co-sponsors  of  the  bill. 
Sen.  John  Stennls.  a  Mississippi  Democrat 
who  has  been  in  the  Senate  since  IMS.  an- 
nounced recently:  "When  the  present  law 
was  passed.  I  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  paying  any  of  the  campaign  costs  for 
f  ndMi><tt  for  D.S.  Senate  frtm  the  public 
treasury,  ot  the  House  of  Representatives, 
either  one.  But  in  view  of  what  has  hap- 
pened now,  I  have  changed  my  mind. " 

And  what  has  happened  now?  In  the  19M 
election.  PAC  contributions  reached  a 
record  $130,296,936  for  House  and  Senate 
candidates.  That's  a  37  percent  increase 
over  the  tl03  million  PACk  gave  to  congres- 
sional candidates  in  the  19M  election.  Over 
tbe  past  decade,  PAC  contributions  to  con- 
gressional candidates  have  skyrocketed 
from  $23  million  in  1976  to  more  than  $130 
milUon  last  year.  In  1976,  there  were  000 
PACs:  today,  there  are  more  than  4.000 
PACs. 

The  result  is  that  the  100th  Congress  has 
come  Into  office  more  Indebted  to  special  in- 
terests than  any  other  Congress  In  the  na- 
tion's history.  And  that  means  tbe  special 
interests  have  bought  the  right  to  set  the 
leglalative  agenda. 

"Only  a  simpleton  can  believe  that  PAC 
funds  do  not  Influence  many  of  our  senators 
In  their  pattern  of  voting,"  former  New 
Hampshire  Gov.  Meldrim  Thompson  has 
said.  "PAC  money."  the  conservative  Repub- 
lican added,  "is  a  not  too  subtle  way  to 
ensure  that  most  senators  will  remember 
from  whence  their  contributions  came  when 
they  vote  on  major  Issues." 

For  a  way  out  of  the  current  mess.  Con- 
gress can  look  to  a  reform  model  that 
works— the  public  financing  system  for  pres- 
idential elections.  Since  it  was  initiated  in 
the  1976  election.  34  of  the  35  candidates  for 
the  nation's  highest  office  have  voluntarily 
participated  in  the  public  financing  system. 
The  system  hss  opened  up  the  process,  re- 
duced undue  influence  of  individuals  and 
groups  and  virtually  ended  corruption  in 
presidential  election  fiiiances. 


Congress  must  put  an  end  to  its  own  cam- 
paign-finance corruption.  If  a  patchwork 
ooat  Is  beneath  iu  dignity,  surely  the 
mantle  of  public  Interest  isn't.  And  a  public 
financing  system  for  congressional  cam- 
paigns is  clearly  in  the  public  interest. 

[Prom  the  nilnolan-Star  Dally,  Beardstown, 

Apr.  2.  1987] 
PouncAL  CoMMrrms  Picku  as  Portuir 

ITSSLT 

Political  action  committees,  as  fickle  as 
fortune  itself,  know  bow  to  back  a  winner. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  public-interest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
docens  of  PACs  Involved  in  last  year's  U.S. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  In  which  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  defeated  a  Republican  in- 
cumbent. PACs  backed  the  Republican  in- 
cumbent during  the  campaign,  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  winning  Democratic  challenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  alms.  Ideology  or 
political  party.  They  seem  Interested,  above 
all  else,  in  buying  Influence  with  a  VS.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACs  included  the  National  Aaso 
elation  of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  switched  sides  in  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  In  this  cynical  little 
exercise  In  democracy  Is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  current  campaign- financ- 
ing system.  They  are  co-sponsoring  Senate 
BUI  2.  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act.  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept.  The  bill,  which  now  has  36  co-spon- 
sors, also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing  In  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  publlcisU  argue  that  PAC-glvlng  rep- 
resents citizen  participation  in  the  political 
system.  Citizens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates— once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen.  If  we're  really  interested  in  citizen 
participation,  well  emasculate  the  PACs. 

[Prom  the  Beaumont  <TX)  Enterprise,  Feb. 

3.  1987] 

CoMoans  Name  Ctraas  or  Campaioii 

SPKRStllO 

If  the  Watergate  scandal  of  the  early 
1970s  produced  any  good  at  all.  It  gave  Con- 
gress the  impetus  to  enact  a  1974  presiden- 
tial campaign  public  financing  law. 

The  bin.  in  effect,  reduced  significantly 
the  amount  of  money  presidential  candi- 
dates can  spend. 

It  is  time,  now,  for  Congress  to  pass  such  a 
law  for  itself. 

Sens.  Robert  Byrd,  D-W.Va.,  and  David 
Boren,  D-Okla..  have  Introduced  the  Senato- 
rial Election  Campaign  Act,  which  limits 
the  amount  of  special-interest  political 
action  money  a  Senate  or  House  candidate 
can  accept.  It  also  limlte  the  total  campaign 
spending  and  the  use  of  a  candidate's  per- 


sonal wealth  through  a  partial,  voluntary 
public  financing  program. 

The  amount  of  money  candidates  spend  to 
get  elected  has  reached  obscene  proportions. 

The  past  year's  congressional  elections 
offer  a  case  in  point. 

Winning  senatorial  candidates  spent  an 
average  of  $2.3  mlllloa  with  winning  House 
candidates  spending  more  than  $350,000,  ac- 
cording to  figures  released  recently  by 
Common  Cause,  a  Washington.  D.C.-baaed 
political  watchdog  group.  Common  Cause 
adds  that  congressional  general  election 
campaign  spending  has  li>creased  nearly 
three  times  in  10  years— from  $99  million  in 
1976  to  $286  million  in  1086. 

Texans  Itnow  how  much  money  goes  into 
electing  public  officials.  In  1984.  winning 
senatorial  candidate  Phil  Oramm  and  his 
defeated  opponent.  Lloyd  Doggett.  collected 
nearly  $2  million  In  political  action  commit- 
tee money  alone  during  their  bitter  battle. 

The  congressional  spending  limit  issue 
enjoys  rare  political  support.  Former  Sen. 
Barry  Ooldwater.  R-Ariz.,  one  of  the  na- 
tion's leading  conservatives,  long  has  cam- 
paigned for  spending  limits.  So  have  many 
of  his  more  liberal  colleagues,  such  as 
former  Sen.  Charles  Mathlas,  R-Md..  who 
said  recently.  "Constant  fundralslng  exacts 
a  toll  on  candidates  ss  well  as  ordinary  citi- 
zens, whose  views,  franlUy,  have  come  to  be 
secondary  to  the  pursuit  of  campaign  dol- 
lars." 

Reducing  the  amount  of  money  that  con- 
gressional candidates  can  spend  may  not 
return  citizens'  views  to  their  deserved  high 
stature.  But  It  will  take  some  of  the  bite  out 
of  the  special  interests  that,  through  their 
money  and  power,  are  gaining  more  influ- 
ence in  our  political  process  than  they  de- 
serve. 

(From  the  Beaver  County  (PA)  Times.  Mar. 
31, 1987] 

OKASSaOOTS  Hklp  Nxkdd  To  Stkh  PAC 
IirmasTs 

Support  Is  growing  rapidly  In  the  UJS 
Senate  for  the  reform  of  congressional  cam- 
paign financing,  but  grassroots  support 
from  the  public  sector  is  necessary  if  the 
legislation  is  to  be  enacted  this  year. 

Since  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla.,  and 
Senate  BCaJority  Leader  Robert  Byrd.  D- 
W.Va.,  Introduced  a  finance  reform  bill  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  100th  Congress,  41 
other  senators  have  signed  on  as  co-spon- 
sors. 

The  significant  number  of  co-sponsors  of 
Senate  Bill  2  serves  to  indicate  the  growing 
concern  among  legislators  about  the  exces- 
sive amounts  of  money  candidates  are 
spending  to  get  elected  and  their  Increasing 
dependence  on  sp(?lal  interest  groups  for 
campaign  funding. 

According  to  Common  Cause,  the  so-called 
peoples'  lobby  which  is  spearheading  the 
drive,  last  year's  elections  underscored  the 
need  for  such  reforms.  For  example,  con- 
gressional candidates  in  1986  spent  close  to 
$400  million,  nearly  four  times  the  amount 
expended  In  1976. 

On  the  average,  winning  Senate  candi- 
dates spent  over  $3  million  on  their  election 
campaigns.  And  between  Jan.  1.  1985.  and 
Dec.  31.  1986,  Senate  candidates  received 
over  $45  million  from  political  action  com- 
mittees representing  special  interests,  a  63 
percent  Increase  over  PAC  oontributiCHis  in 
the  1984  races. 

As  these  figures  would  indicate,  we  are 
coming  precariously  close  to  government  by 
special  interest  groups  represented  by  the 


thousands  of  lobbyists  who  have  come  to 
expect  their  roles  in  influencing  legisUtloh 
to  be  business  as  usual. 

As  Senate  Republican  Leader  Robert  Dole 
of  KansuB  has  noted  in  warning  of  the  dan- 
gers posed  by  the  present  system:  "When 
these  political  action  committees  gave 
money,  they  expected  something  in  return 
other  than  good  government." 

Under  the  Senate  proposal,  llmlu  would 
be  placed  on  how  much  PAC  money  candi- 
dates for  Congress  could  receive.  The  bill 
also  would  establish  a  voluntary  system  of 
campaign  vending  limits  and  limits  on  the 
use  of  a  candidate's  personal  wealth.  In  ad- 
dition, the  bill  would  provide  for  partial 
public  financing  of  congressional  campaigns, 
similar  to  the  tax  return  check-off  system 
now  employed  for  presidential  campaigns. 

Tbe  political  action  committees,  of  course, 
are  loading  up  for  the  impending  battle,  and 
are  expected  to  lobby  vigorously  against  the 
proposed  reforms  which  are  aimed  at  se- 
verely limiting  their  Influence  In  Congress. 

To  date,  Pennsylvania's  two  senators. 
John  Heinz  and  Arlen  Specter,  are  not 
among  the  43  co-sponsors  of  the  Boren-Byrd 
proposal.  Both  indicated  during  the  debate 
over  similar  legislation  last  year  that  they 
are  in  favor  of  some  type  of  campaign  fi- 
nance reform,  although  Specter  was  one  of 
the  leading  reclplenU  of  PAC  funds  and 
Heinz  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  members  of 
the  Senate. 

Their  inclusion  in  the  battle  for  reform 
could  be  hastened  by  some  persuasion  from 
their  constituents.  Their  addresses  are:  Sen. 
Heinz.  277  Russell  Senate  Building,  and 
Sen.  Specter.  331  Hart  BuUding,  both  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20510. 

[From  the  Bennington  (VT)  Banner,  May  4, 
1987] 

COHGRKSS  or  THX  PlOPU 

When  the  voters  returned  the  Democrats 
to  power  in  the  Senate  last  November,  they 
did  not  lay  the  groundwork  for  drastic 
changes  in  many  areas  of  public  policy.  But 
that  shift  of  power  did  have  the  beneficial 
effect  of  making  the  Senate  much  more  re- 
ceptive than  it  has  been  to  proposals  for 
public  financing  of  political  campidigns. 

lAst  Wednesday,  the  Rules  Committee  of 
the  Senate  voted  8-3  in  favor  of  a  reform 
bill  that  would  both  limit  the  total  amounts 
that  candidates  can  accept  from  the  t>oliti- 
cal  action  committees  of  the  special  Inter- 
ests and  authorize  public  financing  of 
Senate  campaigns.  The  package  was  one  fa- 
vored by  the  Democratic  leadership.  A  Re- 
publican alternative  reduced  from  $5,000  to 
$2,500  the  amount  that  any  PAC  can  con- 
tribute to  a  candidate,  but  it  stopped  short 
of  favoring  a  public-financing  system  of  the 
sort  that  has  been  in  place  for  presidential 
campaigns  since  1976. 

Even  at  the  presidential  level,  public  fi- 
nancing has  been  only  a  mesasured  success. 
One  casualty  of  the  system  Is  Gary  Hart. 
Because  the  public  financing  covers  only  a 
portion  of  a  candidate's  costs  in  the  primar- 
ies, a  contender  like  Mr.  Hart  in  1984  who  is 
an  also-ran  for  his  party's  nomination  can 
run  up  some  heavy  debts.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  system  leaves  no  easy  way  to  pay  up 
that  money  and  can  place  someone  like  Mr. 
Hart  in  a  very  vulnerable  position  in  the 
next  election  cycle. 

Ideally,  the  Treasury  would  pick  up  all 
costs  of  candidates  in  congressional  and 
presidential  campaigns  once  they  prove  the 
legitimacy  of  their  candidacies  by  raising  a 
threshold  amount  on  their  own.  The  Demo- 
crats' plan  approved  by  the  Rules  Commit- 


tee Wednesday  doesn't  do  that,  but  it  would 
Umlt  the  total  PAC  money  a  senatorial  can- 
didate can  pocket  according  to  the  number 
of  voters  in  his  state.  And  it  would  make 
public  financing  available  for  general  elec- 
tions after  candidates  have  raised  a  qualify- 
ing amount  In  small  donations  from  indivld- 


One  can  be  cynical  about  the  Democrats' 
position  on  this  issue  and  argue  that  they 
have  seen  the  light  on  public  financing  only 
because  their  experience  as  the  minority 
party  In  the  Senate  showed  them  how  deci- 
sive the  OOP's  superior  fund-raising  tech- 
niques can  be.  It  Is  true  that  the  Democrats 
were  not  alwasrs  leaders  on  this  issue  in  the 
past. 

But  the  party's  Senate  contingent  has 
now  come  up  with  the  best  campaign-fi- 
nancing reform  bill  to  be  approved  by  a  con- 
gressional committee  since  1976.  The  bill 
provides  what  the  country  needs— a  chance 
to  vote  on  senators  who  owe  their  prime  al- 
legiance to  the  nation  and  not  to  the  special 
interests.- Tbe  Berkshire  Eagle. 

[From  the  Bennington  (VT)  Banner,  Mar. 

25,  1987] 

ToDCHiNC  Au.  Basks 

Special-interest  campaign  contributions 
are  regarded  by  their  supporters  as  a  form 
of  free  speech  with  all  due  constitutional 
protections.  By  critics,  the  donations  are 
seen  as  little  more  than  legalized  bribes. 
Strong  evidence  for  the  latter  view  can  be 
found  in  a  phenomenon  that  Common 
Cause  noticed  after  last  fall's  election:  In 
the  seven  races  won  by  Democratic  chal- 
lengers against  OOP  incumbents,  special-in- 
terest political  action  committees  Idcked  in 
after  the  voting  with  dough  for  the  victor 
after  first  backing  the  Republican. 

This  donation  pattern  speaks  volimies 
about  what  the  PACs  are  after.  They  are 
much  less  interested  in  advancing  any  one 
ideological  approach  to  the  country's  prob- 
lems than  they  are  in  making  sure  that  they 
have  clout  with  whoever  holds  the  Senate 
or  congressional  seat.  They  purchase  this 
influence  with  their  generous  donations. 
Further  proof  of  their  intentions  can  be 
seen  In  the  way  many  PACs  cover  their  bets 
even  before  an  election,  contributing  to 
both  major-party  candidates.  This  is  espe- 
cially common  when  two  candidates  are  con- 
testing an  open  seat  with  no  incumbent. 

"According  to  the  Common  Cause  study, 
no  fewer  than  150  PAC*  made  these  post 
facto  donations.  The  one  doing  it  most  often 
was  the  American  Bankers  Association,  but 
the  list  runs  the  gamut,  from  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers  to  tbe  Nation- 
al Rifle  Association. 

The  president  of  Common  Cause,  Fred 
Wertheimer.  has  pointed  out  how  this  con- 
tribution pattern  belies  the  PAC  supporters' 
argument  that  campaign  contributions  by 
PACs  simply  represent  citizens  participation 
in  elections.  "Citizens,  however,  don't  vote 
for  both  candidates. "  Wertheimer  said, 
"once  before  the  election  and  a  second  time 
after  the  winner  has  been  chosen." 

To  the  credit  of  six  of  the  seven  Demo- 
cratic Challengers  who  unseated  the  Repub- 
licans, they  have  come  out  in  favor  of  cam- 
paign-financing reform  bill  that  would  put 
some  restrictions  on  PAC  donations.  The 
bill  would  limit  the  total  amount  of  PAC 
funds  congressional  candidates  can  accept 
and  would  also  limit  campaign  spending  as 
part  of  a  system  of  partial  public  financing 
In  Senate  general  elections. 

That  measure  of  reform  may  be  all  that 
the  Senate  is  willing  to  accept  at  this  time. 


Ideally,  though,  both  houses  of  Congress 
would  adopt  a  virtually  conu>lete  system  of 
public  financing  that  would  be  available  to 
candidates  once  they  proved  their  serious- 
ness by  raising  a  threshold  amount  of  pri- 
vate contributions  or  by  collecting  a  mini- 
mum number  of  petition  signatures. 

To  reduce  the  increasing  cost  of  cam- 
paigning, the  federal  government  or  tbe 
parties  could  sponsor  televised  debates  or 
discussions  that  would  have  the  welcome 
side  effect  of  raising  the  tenor  of  campaign- 
ing, too.  One  way  or  another.  Congress  has 
to  begin  soon  the  process  of  weaning  itself 
from  the  bribes  and  payoffs  of  the  PACs— 
The  Berkshire  Eagle. 

[From  the  Globe  Times.  Bethlehem,  PA, 
Apr.  27.  19871 

iMcnmsifT  iHSxrsAHCX 

Common  Cause,  the  public  interest  lobby- 
ing group,  included  a  startling  statistic  in  a 
recent  study  of  campaign  financing.  It 
seems  that  during  the  1986  elections  for 
seats  in  the  VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
98  percent  of  tbe  incumbents  seeing  re- 
election won. 

Such  a  rate  of  return  could,  of  course,  rep- 
resent an  overwhelming  vote  of  confidence. 
Perhaps  the  House  is  doing  such  good  work, 
and  its  members  enjoy  such  public  support, 
that  the  near  imlversaUty  of  re-election  re- 
flects only  uniform  greatness  among  the 
representatives  and  abiding  wisdom  among 
the  electorate. 

Unfortunately,  an  alternative  explanation 
is  more  likely.  On  the  whole,  the  electoral 
success  of  Incumbents  probably  reflects  less 
their  own  performance  In  office  than  it  does 
the  nature  of  an  electoral  system  skewed  so 
far  in  favor  of  incumbents  as  to  represent  a 
national  scandal. 

As  with  most  scandals,  money  is  at  the 
core  of  the  problem.  The  fact  is  that  re-elec- 
tion is  not  the  only  favor  likely  to  accrue  to 
incumbents.  Incumt>ents  also  have  an  easier 
time  raising  money— a  consequential  benefit 
at  a  time  when  television  admtising  is  at 
the  core  of  political  campaigns. 

The  disparity  is  especially  evident  with 
political  action  committee  contributions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Common  Cause  study,  PACs 
gave  a  total  of  $66  million  to  House  incum- 
bents last  year,  compared  with  only  $8.7 
million  for  their  challengers.  In  other 
words,  PACs  have  all  but  abandoned  the 
idea  of  contributing  to  challengers.  What's 
the  point  In  throwing  money  to  losers? 

For  their  part.  House  members  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  dependent  on  PACs.  In 
1986.  almost  half  the  members  (194  out  of 
434)  received  50  percent  or  more  of  their 
campaign  funds  from  PAC*— more  than 
double  the  number  of  members  who  did  so 
In  1982.  (The  victorious  local  Republican. 
U.S.  Rep.  Eton  Rltter,  took  $185,360  from 
PACs  last  year,  according  to  the  Common 
Cause  study.  That  was  42  percent  of  the 
total  amount  he  raised.) 

One  should  not  conclude  from  this  that 
PAC*  give  their  money  to  help  incimibents 
win  re-election.  Their  motives  are  more 
complex.  Of  the  194  House  candidates  who 
received  at  least  half  their  1986  campaign 
money  from  PACs,  according  to  Common 
Cause,  only  30  were  involved  in  seriously 
contested  races  (where  the  winner  received 
60  percent  or  less  of  the  vote).  The  point  la 
not  to  get  someone  into  office;  it's  to  curry 
favor  with  those  already  there. 

Indeed,  one  indicator  of  tbe  PACs'  role 
i4>art  from  electioneering  Is  the  surplus  In 
fmpaign  funds  held  by  House  members.  At 
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Um  end  of  Um  1M«  election.  Houm  caaOX- 
(kOea  had  $4*  mllUoo  In  auntius  funde.  U 
penent  of  toUl  raoetpta.  Sueli  fundi  are  re- 
•Murtac  to  bave:  they  can  be  valuable  In 
future  eleetlona.  Moreover,  under  a  irandf a- 
tber  dauee  In  federal  law.  wjuieee  mem- 
bets  who  were  In  offlee  on  Jan.  S.  IMO  can 
ooovert  eurpliM  fundi  to  their  penooal  uae. 
Fifty-four  membera;  an  eigtath  of  the  Houae. 
are  now  earrytnc  a  raiplua  of  $SM.0O0  or 
mnrci  all  but  aeren  of  them  covered  by  the 
grandfather  clauee. 

So  It  tuma  out  to  be  a  oosy.  mutual  bene- 
fit aoeiety.  PAOi  give  increaalncly  to  Incum- 
banta.  Incumbenta  atay  In  office  and  grow 
mora  reliant  on  PAOl  And  only  a  fool 
would  believe  coogreaelonal  behavior  U  en- 
tirely unaffected  by  the  tlfta.  Aa  former 
Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater  put  it.  "Aa  far  aa  the 
general  public  la  oanoemed.  It  la  no  longer 
*«e  the  people,'  but  PACa  and  the  apedal  In- 
tereeU  they  rcpteeent.  who  aet  the  coun- 
try'a  imHtlr^'  agenda." 

Seen  In  thla  light,  a  M  percent  return  rate 
for  Bouee  IncumbenU  doea  not  auggeat 
America  to  bleaaed  with  the  best  Congresi 
eltlBeiM  can  elect  and  re-elect.  It  la.  rather. 
the  best  Oongreaa  money  can  buy.  And  It 
will  stay  that  way,  and  get  worse,  until  such 
ttmo  M  public  preasure  forcea  Incumbenta  to 
change  a  system  now  evidently  to  their  ad- 
vantage. 

A  Senate  bill.  Introduced  this  year  by 
David  Boren  of  Oklahoma  and  Robert  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  (but  lacking  the  support  of 
big-time  PAC  beneficiaries  Arlen  Specter 
and  John  Heinz  of  Pennsylvania),  would 
reform  «— »i»p»ign  financing.  It  would  help 
reduce  the  money  changers'  role  tn  the  tem- 
ples of  democracy.  The  legislation  should  be 
refined  as  neceiaary.  extended  to  cover 
Houae  eleetlona.  and  enacted. 

[From  the  Olobe  Tlmea.  Bethlehem.  PA. 

Mar.  3. 1987] 

Acnoii  OM  THK  PAC  Fsoirr 

In  thia.  lU  200th  year,  the  U.S.  Congress 
could  do  nothing  more  Important  to  bolster 
Its  Integrity  as  a  representative  Institution 
than  to  reform  the  disgraceful  and  corrupt 
system  of  campaign  financing. 

This  year,  unlike  previous  years,  there  is 
even  a  chance— albeit  small— that  the  legis- 
lators will  do  more  than  talk  about  reform. 

On  Thursday,  a  Senate  committee  will 
hear  testimony  on  a  bill  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tors David  Boren,  D-OK,  and  Majority 
lieader  Robert  Byrd.  D-WV.  It  would  limit 
the  total  political  action  committee  funds 
that  congreasional  candidates  can  accept. 
and  would  establish  limits  on  total  cam- 
paign spending,  together  with  a  voluntary 
system  of  partial  public  financing. 

Already,  a  majority  of  senators  have 
signed  on  ss  co-aponaors.  The  two  senators 
from  Pennaylvanla  are  not  among  them,  of 
course.  Political  action  committees  contrib- 
uted $1.4  million  to  Sen.  Arlen  Specter's 
10M  re-election.  According  to  a  study  by  the 
public  Interest  group  Common  Cause,  he  Is 
among  14  senators  elected  last  year  who 
raise  more  than  $1  million  each  In  PAC 
funda  alone.  Specter  la  not  about  to  atart  a 
eruaade  againat  PACs. 

When  the  final  figures  are  In,  they  likely 
will  indicate  that  Just  the  victors  alone  in 
last  November's  elections  spent  more  than 
$300  million  in  their  congressional  cam- 
paigns. That  Is  up  a  fifth  from  only  two 
years  before,  and  nearly  five  tiroes  the  total 
spent  10  years  ago.  The  figures  have  little  to 
do  with  Inflation.  Much  more,  they  are  a 
measure  of  the  growing  role  of  money— and. 
by  Implication,  the  diminishing  role  of  less 


corrupting  Influences— within  the  American 
political  process 

PACS  are  big  players  in  the  campaign 
m«HVt«"g  spree,  and  their  money  tenda  to  go 
to  Incumbents.  (PACs  are  not  philanthro- 
pists. Uke  everyone  else,  they  seek  a  return 
on  their  investments.)  This  U  a  principal 
rraann  why  reforming  the  ajratem  Is  so  diffi- 
cult: Would-be  reformers— that  ia.  elected 
leglilatnri  almost  universally  express  dis- 
taste for  the  status  quo.  especially  the  inter- 
minable fundralslnr,  but  they  are  the  big- 
gest beneficiaries  of  the  sUtus  quo. 

XTnder  the  Boren-Byrd  bill,  the  total 
amount  of  PAC  funds  a  Senate  or  House 
candidate  could  accept  would  be  limited. 
Senate  primary  victors  would  have  to  agree 
to  a  volimtary  aystem  of  campaign  apendlng 
limits— Including  a  cap  on  the  uae  of  person- 
al wealth— If  they  wanted  to  be  eligible  for 
public  financing.  Similar  legislation  la  being 
prepared  in  the  House. 

The  Boren-Byrd  bill  ia  a  compromise, 
which  means  It  Is  weak  in  some  respects.  Its 
■pending  llmlta  are  too  high,  tu  provlalon 
for  public  financing  too  limited.  The  bill  can 
and  ahould  be  Improved  before  it  la  enacted. 

Still,  it  is  a  conaiderably  better  meaaure 
than  laat  year's  Boren -Ooldwater  bill,  which 
laid  the  groundwork  for  current  efforts  at 
reform.  It  is  encouraging  in  any  case  that 
the  momentum  for  campaign  finance 
reform  seems  to  be  picking  up.  For  the  first 
time,  the  Senate  leadership  Is  committed  to 
a  leglsUUve  InltlaUve. 

Congress  cannot  afford  to  wait  untU  It  be- 
comes obvious  to  everyone  that  legislators 
are  representing  moneyed  interests  more 
than  the  average  citlxen.  With  every  elec- 
tion, the  corrosive  effect  of  cash  on  politics 
grows  worse.  As  the  now-retired  Sen.  Barry 
Ooldwater.  R-AZ.  put  it.  'Unlimited  cam- 
paign spending  eats  at  the  heart  of  the 
democratic  process."  The  time  for  serious 
and  effective  reform  ia  now. 

[Prom  the  Sun  Herald.  Blloxl-Oulf  port.  MS. 

Peb.  25. 1987] 

Campaioii  Co8t  Kzsra  Risno:  Rxpokm 

Nbsdbb 

It  should  surprise  no  one  that  the  cost  of 
winning  election  to  Congress  keeps  on 
rising.  Total  spending  last  year  zipped  up  to 
$372  million.  (51  million  more  than  It  was  in 
1M4.  There's  nothing  to  indicate  the  costs 
won't  continue  going  up.  unless  Congress 
Itself  makes  up  Its  mind  to  put  a  lid  on. 

Putting  a  cap  on  campaign  spending  is 
only  one  early  step  Congress  needs  to  take 
toward  refonning  congressional  campaigns. 
Another  high  priority  need  Is  for  a  limit  on 
the  amount  of  money  that  political  action 
committees  (PACs)  can  give  to  congreasional 
candidates.  A  third  reform  thst  would 
cleanae  some  of  the  taint  from  the  system 
would  be  to  provide  for  public  financing  of 
congressional  elections,  thereby  removing 
the  appearance  that  fat  caU  and  fat  PACs 
exert  undue  influence  on  congreasmen  be- 
cause of  their  large  campaign  donations. 

The  average  winner  of  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  shelled  out  $347,000  laat 
year,  the  average  wlimer  of  a  Senate  seat 
spent  $3  million.  Even  with  the  recent  pay 
raises  to  $89,500  which  congressmen 
sneaked  for  themselves,  the  expenses  to  win 
the  seats  are  out  of  proportion  with  the 
dollar  value  of  the  office. 

Those  high  costs  have  prompted  prudent 
congressmen  to  abandon  campaign  funding 
drives  for  each  election  in  favor  of  maintain- 
ing a  constant  campaign  chest.  PIfth  Dis- 
trict Rep.  Trent  Lotl.  for  instance,  ended 
the   past  election   year   with   $440,000  left 


over  for  hia  next  race.  That  aort  of  head 
atart  dlacouragea  challengers. 

Aa  campaign  coata  spiral  ever  upward,  in- 
cumbenta muat  devote  more  of  their  time 
and  effort  away  from  the  office  they  were 
elected  to  and  give  more  conalderation  to 
raiatng  the  money  to  finance  their  next  elec- 
Uon  campaign.  Fund-raising,  especially  for 
representatives  who  face  elections  every  two 
years,  aeema  to  occupy  the  hlgheat  priority 
for  aome  congressmen.  It  shouldn't  be  that 
way.  TJmit.ti\g  the  amount  that  could  be 
spent  in  campaigna  would  not  eliminate  the 
pressures  of  financial  concerns,  but  It  would 
certainly  reduce  those  pressures. 

PACs  serve  a  useful  purpose  when  their 
contribution  activity  Is  moderate.  Through 
PACs.  Individuals  with  similar  InteresU  are 
able  to  combine  their  modest  political  con- 
tributions Into  substantial  pools.  Unfortu- 
nately, wealthier  individuals,  associations 
and  companies  can  also  combine  their  not- 
so-modest  contributions  Into  huge  money 
pools.  PACs  can  create  the  perception  of 
undue  Influence  by  the  richest  groups. 
There  Is  growing  concern  that  the  percep- 
tion la.  in  many  Inatancea.  accurate. 

The  need  for  campaign  reform  haa  been 
recogiUaed  by  aome  oongreaalonal  leadera 
who  have  proposed  laws  that  haven't  been 
paaaed.  The  reform  meaaurea  should  be  In- 
troduced again  and  a  greater  effort  should 
be  made  to  gain  paaaage.  Those  who  oppoae 
reform  find  PACs  a  ready  source  of  cam- 
paign funds  and  are  reluctant  to  give  that 
up.  But  a  PAC  limiUtlon  bill  that  Is  coupled 
with  a  campaign  spending  limit  would  make 
It  easier  for  those  reform  opponents  to  ap- 
preciate the  fairness  of  both. 

[From  the  Press  and  Sun-Bulletin. 
Binghamton.  NT.  Feb.  2S.  1987) 

LnoT  PAC  MonT 

A  few  weeks  ago.  U.S.  Sen.  Lloyd  Bentaen. 
the  new  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  invited  200  Waahlngton  poliUcal 
action  committee  directors  and  lobbyists  to 
Join  a  monthly  breakfast  club  he  was  orga- 
nizing. The  cost  was  to  be  a  cool  $10,000 
each— which  would  go  into  the  good  sena- 
tor's 1988  re-election  campaign  fund— and 
many  of  thoae  Invited  were  reportedly 
gladly  willing  to  pay.  But  the  hue  and  cry 
ralaed  by  Bentaen's  plan  was  so  great  that 
he  backed  off.  Still,  It's  an  example  of  how 
brazen  some  politicians  and  those  who  seek 
their  favor  have  become. 

Consider  the  followlnr  According  to 
Common  Cause.  14  senators  raised  more 
than  $1  million  in  PAC  contributions  for 
their  1986  campaigns,  bringing  the  number 
of  PAC  millionaires  in  the  Senate  to  34:  In 
the  1984  election  campaigns  legislators  in 
both  houses  of  Congress  received  $102  mU- 
llon  in  PAC  contributions:  and  In  the  last 
decade  PAC  money  received  by  Senate  can- 
didates has  grown  from  $5.4  million  to  $45.7 
million. 

The  legislators  who  receive  the  money 
generally  like  to  say  that  it  does  not  buy 
any  influence  with  them,  that  they  vote  the 
way  they  want  to  regardless  of  the  contribu- 
tions. That's  hard  to  believe.  Money  mesns 
a  great  deal  to  election  chances  in  this  era 
of  television  campaigning,  and  winners  have 
to  feel  at  least  somewhat  beholden  to  thoae 
who  financed  them— or  risk  losing  that  sup- 
port, and  reelection,  the  next  time  around. 

Many  legislators  realize  PAC  contribu- 
tions are  skewing  the  democratic  procesa, 
and  laat  year  a  bill  to  limit  them  was  intro- 
duced by  Sens.  David  Boren  and  Barry 
Ooldwater.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  enthu- 


for  the  bill,  but  it  ended  up  not  being 
voted  on. 

This  year  the  blU  U  back,  with  hearings 
scheduled  for  next  week.  Its  form  is  some- 
what different,  and  the  name  of  Majority 
Leader  Robert  Byrd  replaces  that  of  the  re- 
tired Ooldwater.  The  new  bill  would  limit 
the  total  amount  of  PAC  money  congrea- 
aional  candidates  could  accept  and  would  es- 
tablish a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing,  using  the  presidential  campaign 
check-off  box  found  on  federal  tax  return 
forma. 

Paaaing  the  Boren-Byrd  bill  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  restoring  this  democracy  to 
one  truly  of  the  people,  not  a  bunch  of 
wealthy  apedal-intereat  groupa. 

[From  the  Boca  Raton  News  (Boca  Raton, 
PL)  Peb.  16.  1987] 

CoHOKiaa  Must  Ems  Costlt  CAMPMoirniG 

This  year  members  of  Congress  will  have 
an  excellent  opportuiUty  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  excessive  spending  by  Congressional 
candidates.  After  looking  at  what  was  spent 
this  past  year  to  get  senators  elected,  it's 
past  time  for  campaign  reform. 

Senate  candidates  spent  a  record  $178.9 
million  In  1986  campaigns.  "Obscene  and  ex- 
cessive" are  the  words  Common  Cause  Presi- 
dent Pred  Wertheimer  used  to  describe  the 
sums  candidates  spend  to  get  ahead. 

He  la  not  alone  in  abhoring  the  scandalous 
sums  of  money  collected  and  spent  on  one 
election. 

Sen.  Bob  Oraham,  who  spent  $6  million  in 
the  most  expensive  campaign  in  the  history 
of  Florida  politics,  said  something  ought  to 
be  done.  He  suggested  putting  a  celling  on 
the  amount  of  contributions  that  can  be 
made  to  candidates  by  political  <u:tlon  com- 
mittees. 

Oraham.  along  with  Florida's  Sen.  Lawton 
Chiles  and  South  County's  Rep.  Dan  Mica, 
will  have  a  golden  opportunity  to  do  Just 
that  this  year.  On  Jan.  6,  the  first  day  of 
the  100th  Congress.  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Robert  Byrd.  D.-W.V.,  and  Sen.  David 
Boren,  D.-OK.,  Introduced  a  Senatorial 
Election  Campaign  Act  that  would  limit  the 
amount  of  money  political  action  groups 
can  contribute  to  Congressional  campaigns. 

This  bill  goes  even  further,  though.  It 
limits  total  campaign  spending  and  the  use 
of  personal  wealth  In  a  campaign.  It  also 
calls  for  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing  for  Senate  general  election  cam- 
paigns. The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
the  only  way  to  establish  an  overall  spend- 
ing limit  In  campaigns  is  as  part  of  a  volun- 
tary system  that  includes  public  financing. 

A  similar  campaign  reform  bill  for  House 
races  is  expected  to  be  introduced  in  the 
near  future. 

Such  campaign  reform  leglalatlon  should 
have  been  passed  a  long  time  ago.  Congress 
voted  against  a  proposal  to  Umit  political 
action  contributions  last  year. 

But  it's  quite  possible  that  in  this  year  of 
gross  exoeaslvenesa  in  campaign  spending, 
members  of  Congreaa  will  be  preaaured 
enough  by  the  public  to  do  something. 

The  Florida  Senate  race,  which  pitted  two 
extremely  popular  candidates  against  each 
other  PaiUa  Hawkins  and  Oraham  ranked 
second  to  California  In  excessive  spending. 
California's  Senate  candidates  spent  $22.3 
million  and  Florida's  candidates  spent  $12.7 
million. 

That  money  came  from  all  kinds  of  people 
and  political  action  groups,  but  It  alao  repre- 
sents a  slight  personal  fortune.  And  It  once 
again  Indicates  that  unleaa  there  Is  cam- 
paign reform,  only  the  very  wealthy  and 


people  who  can  ralae  a  fortune  will  be  able 
to  run  for  Congreaa. 

[From  the  Boaton  Olobe.  Mar.  2, 1987] 
PAC  Cruaade's  Non-Knlghta 

Restoring  public  confidence  in  govern- 
ment ahould  be  at  the  top  of  any  D.C.  dance 
card  these  days.  An  obstacle  to  that  confi- 
dence is  the  excessive  amount  of  money 
spent  on  politics.  The  US  Senate  has  a 
chance  to  start  removing  that  obstacle  this 
week  when  Its  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration takes  up  a  bill  to  change  cam- 
pagln  fiiuuidng. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd  (D- 
W.Va.)  and  Sen.  David  Boren  (EMDkla.) 
have  filed  a  bill  to  esUbllsh  voluntary 
public  financing  of  Senate  campaigns  and  to 
Impose  an  overall  limit  on  fimds  from  politi- 
cal action  committees.  PACs  have  been  ped- 
dling special  Interest  money  for  a  decade, 
finding  eager  recipients  among  Senate  can- 
didates. The  growth  in  PAC  funds  for  sena- 
tors and  would-be  senators  has  been  impres- 
sive, from  $5.4  million  in  1976  to  $45.7  mil- 
lion In  1986. 

The  bill's  30  cosponsors  Include  Demo- 
crats ranging  from  Edward  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts  to  John  Stennls  of  Mississip- 
pi. Republicans  John  Chafee  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Robert  Stafford  of  Vermont  are 
also  aboard,  but  several  absentees  on  the 
antl-PAC  bandwagon  are  conspicuous.  One 
is  Minority  Leader  Robert  Dole  of  Kansas, 
who  said  In  1985  that  "the  system  cries  out 
for  reform,"  but  voted  against  It  In  1986. 

The  same  institutional  reasons  that 
compel  Byrd  should  motivate  Dole:  party 
leaders  no  longer  set  the  schedule  for  the 
Senate,  fund-raisers  do.  Dole,  like  Byrd.  has 
been  hampered  in  rounding  up  votes  by  sen- 
ators called  away  from  duty  to  rattle  tin 
cups  on  behalf  of  their  Increasingly  expen- 
sive campaigns.  As  a  presidential  candidate. 
Dole  may  be  fearful  of  his  right  flank, 
whose  most  fearsome  paladin.  Sen.  Jesse 
Helms  (R-N.C.)  has  promised  to  filibuster 
the  Byrd-Boren  bill. 

Democrats  AWOL  from  the  publlc-fliuuic- 
Ing  crusade  Include  the  former  chairman 
and  the  current  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Democratic  Campaign  Committee,  Oeorge 
Mltehell  of  Maine  and  John  Kerry  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Both  have  spoken  out  against 
the  influence  of  PAC  money,  but  apparently 
do  not  wish  to  offend  heavy  donors— al- 
though a  majority  of  their  Democratic  col- 
leagues have  cosponsored  the  Byrd-Boren 
blU. 

Massachusetts  voters  might  recall  that 
nmnlng  PAC-free  was  a  prominent  feature 
of  Kerry's  campaign  for  the  Democratic 
senatorial  nomination  in  1984.  Kerry  has 
continued  to  shun  PAC  money  himself,  but 
has  adopted  different  standards  for  his 
party. 

They  might  offend  deep-pocket  donors, 
but  Mltehell  and  Kerry  wUl  aid  their  party 
if  they  Join  the  crusade  against  PAC  money. 

[From  the  E>ally  Camera  (Boulder.  CO), 

Mar.  24. 1987] 

LnoT  PAC  iHrLUXMCS 

Common  Cause  Just  won't  give  up  on 
chasing  the  political  action  committees,  and 
we're  glad  of  It.  The  organization's  latest 
study  of  PAC  giving  to  congressional  candi- 
dates Is  good  ammunition  to  use  in  the  fight 
to  limit  the  influence  of  these  special  inter- 
est groups. 

You  can  make  a  pretty  good  argument 
that  the  PACs  or  anybody  else  shouldn't  be 
restricted  in  trying  to  promote  their  politi- 


cal philosophy,  goals  and  ideas.  Tou  can 
also  make  a  pretty  good  argument  that  the 
PACs  are  buying  votes,  or  at  least  buying 
aoceas  to  congressional  representation. 

What  makes  the  latest  Common  Cause 
study  so  revealing  Is  that  it  highlights  the 
PAC  giving  in  the  period  right  after  the 
election.  After  all.  how  can  the  PACs  aay 
they  are  promoting  a  poliUcal  phlloo(H>hy 
by  contributions  made  after  an  election  haa 
been  decided? 

The  study,  named  "If  at  first  you  dont 
succeed,  give,  give  again."  ahows  that  In 
each  of  seven  1986  Senate  races  in  which  a 
Democratic  challenger  defeated  an  incum- 
bent Republican.  PACs  checked  In  with  a 
big  contribution  to  the  Democrat  after 
having  backed  the  Republican  In  the  cam- 
paign period. 

The  post-election  giving  was  recorded  be- 
tween Nov.  5  and  Dec  31, 1988. 

We're  not  Just  talking  one  or  two  inci- 
dents of  PACs  working  both  sides  of  the 
street.  In  North  Dakota.  39  PACs,  Including 
the  powerful  Americsin  Bankers  Association, 
gave  substantially  to  Republican  Mark  An- 
drews during  the  campaign  period,  then 
gave  to  Democrat  Kent  Conrad  after  the 
election.  The  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers  even  upped  the  ante,  giving  $5,000 
to  Andrews  before  the  election  and  $10,000 
to  Conrad  after  he  had  won. 

In  Alabama  a  total  of  31  PACa  switched 
from  incumbent  Jeremiah  Denton  to  Demo- 
cratic challenger  Richard  Shelby;  In  North 
Carolina  30  PAC^  swltehed  from  Inctmibent 
Sen.  James  Broyhlll  before  the  election  to 
Terry  Sanf ord  after  the  election.  On  and  on. 

So  convincing  Is  the  evidence  of  Influence 
buying  that  six  of  the  seven  newly  elected 
Democrats  have  signed  on  as  cosponsors  of 
the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign  Act.  a 
proposal  to  limit  the  total  amount  of  PAC 
funds  congressional  campaigns  can  accept 
and  which  would  limit  campaign  spending 
through  a  voluntary  system  of  partial 
public  financing  In  Senate  elections. 

Legal  restraint  on  the  Influence  of  PACS 
has  been  needed  for  years,  and  one  day  the 
legislation  will  be  passed  to  do  It.  When  that 
happens,  99  percent  of  the  credit  should  go 
to  Common  Cause. 

(Prom  the  Brattleboro  Reformer 
(Brattleboro,  VT),  Mar.  28,  1987] 

ToxrcHiRG  All  Basks 

Special-interest  campaign  contributions 
are  regarded  by  their  suptwrters  as  a  form 
of  free  speech  with  all  due  constitutional 
protections.  By  critics,  the  donations  are 
seen  as  little  more  than  legalized  bribes. 
Strong  evidence  for  the  latter  view  can  be 
found  in  a  phenomenon  that  Common 
Cause  noticed  after  last  fall's  election:  In 
the  seven  races  won  by  Democratic  chal- 
lengers against  OOP  Incumbents,  special-In- 
terest political  action  committees  kicked  in 
after  the  voting  with  dough  for  the  victor 
after  first  backing  the  RepubUcan. 

This  donation  pattern  speaks  volumes 
about  what  the  PACs  are  after.  They  are 
much  less  Interested  in  advancing  any  one 
ideological  approach  to  the  country's  prob- 
lems than  they  are  in  making  sure  that  they 
have  clout  with  whoever  holds  the  Senate 
or  congressional  seat.  They  purchase  this 
influence  with  their  generous  donations. 
Further  proof  of  their  Intentions  can  be 
seen  In  the  way  many  PACs  cover  their  beU 
even  before  an  election,  contributing  to 
both  major-party  candidates.  This  Is  espe- 
cially common  when  two  candidates  are  con- 
testing an  open  seat  with  no  incumbent. 
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I  Cmih  itudy.  no 
f«wv  than  IM  PAOi  mada  Umm  post  facto 
ttenat'T^  Tha  ona  dotaw  It  moat  often  was 
ttM  Amartean  Bankan  AMortatlon.  but  tha 
IM  niaa  tha  lamut.  fram  tha  National  Aaio- 
GlaUaii  of  Lattar  Ourlan  to  the  National 
Rlfla  Aim  latlnn 

Tha  Preaidant  of  Conunoo  Oauaa.  Prad 
Warthatmar.  baa  pointad  out  bow  thla  oon- 
tributtad  pattarn  ballaa  the  PAC  supporten' 
anumant  that  ~»T**f"  oontrlbuUoaa  by 
PACa  iiflBply  repreaant  cittMoa  participation 
In  elaetlofM.  "Otlaini.  howarar.  dont  vote 
for  both  candirtataa."  Warthaimer  aald. 
"onca  before  tha  elactioB  and  a  aeoond  time 
after  the  winner  baa  bean  cboaan." 

TO  the  credit  of  alz  of  the  aevan  Demo- 
cratic ehallengan  who  unnatad  the  Repub- 
n«-»M,  tliey  ha*e  oome  out  In  favor  of  cam- 
palcn-flnandng  reform  bOl  that  would  put 
■ome  reatrlctiona  on  PAC  dooatlona.  The 
Mil  would  limit  the  total  amount  of  PAC 
fundi  miiliiMiiinil  candidat^a  can  accept 
and  would  alao  limit  rampalgn  vending  aa 
put  of  a  ayatem  of  partial  public  flnandnc 
In  Senate  generml  elecUona. 

That  meaaure  of  reform  may  be  all  that 
the  Senate  U  wllllnc  to  accept  at  thia  time. 
Ideally,  though,  both  houaes  of  congreai 
would  adopt  a  virtually  complete  ayatem  of 
pubUc  flnandnc  that  would  be  available  to 
randtitf^T*  onoe  they  proved  their  Mrloua- 
neaa  by  raiainc  a  threahold  amount  of  pri- 
vate contrlbutionB  or  by  oollectlnc  a  mini- 
mum number  of  petition  licnatuTea. 

To  reduce  the  increaaing  coat  of  cam- 
paijninf  the  federal  ■ovemment  or  the 
partiea  could  ^onaor  televlaed  debates  or 
diacuaalons  that  would  have  the  welcome 
side  effect  of  raiainc  the  tenor  of  campalcn- 
Inc.  too.  One  way  or  another.  Concreaa  has 
to  becln  soon  the  proceas  of  weanlnc  itself 
from  the  bribes  and  payoffs  of  the  PACa. 

(Prom  the  Courier-News  (Brtdcewater,  NJ>. 
Apr.  8.  19871 

Rxni  IK  THK  PACa 

Sen.  David  Boren  of  Oklahoma  says  the 
influeooe  of  political  action  oommltteea— 
PACi— la  "a  scandal  waltlnc  to  happen." 
He's  wronc-  It  already  Is  a  scandal. 

Durinc  the  last  election  cycle.  4.100  PACs 
poured  tl40  million  into  House  and  Senate 
t^mpatgTM  reprcaentlnc  nearly  one- third  of 
total  coocreaalonal  campalcn  spending. 

So  what,  say  PAC  people.  They  say  PACs 
Increaae  participation  In  democracy  by  en- 
oouracinc  and  poolinc  large  numbers  of 
small  contrtbutlona. 

Perhapa.  but  PAC  manacers  in  Washlnc- 
ton  decide  who  gets  the  money,  often  taking 
hard  poaltlons  that  may  conflict  with  their 
contributors'  other  political  priorities. 

More  important,  moat  PACs  give  to  in- 
cumbents who  have  clout.  As  a  result,  in- 
cumbents build  huge  war  chests,  scaring  off 
potential  competitors.  That  hurts  democra- 
cy. 

PAC  people  say  their  contribuUons  do  not 
buy  favorable  votea  but  are  rewarda  for  past 
votes  or  recognition  of  a  candidate's  gener- 
ally favorable  dlapoaition  to  a  certain  cause. 

Right.  That's  why  at  least  150  PACs  sup- 
ported loaers  before  saecUon  Day  last  year 
and  then  donated  to  the  wlnrters  even 
before  they  took  office. 

In  North  Dakota.  39  PACs  that  gave 
$114,475  to  incumbent  Sen.  Mark  Andrews 
quickly  donated  $71,350  to  the  guy  who  beat 
him.  Kent  Conrad.  In  Alabama.  31  PACs 
Jumped  from  Jeremiah  Denton  to  Richard 
Shelby.  And  so  on. 


PAC  people  say  PAC  contributions  are  a 
form  of  free  speech  and  cannot  be  regulat- 
ed. 

Tsa.  DMmey  talka.  But  if  a  few  big  contrib- 
utors can  drown  out  the  voloea  of  thousands 
of  dtiaana.  if  they  can  frustrate  the  general 
Intereat  in  favor  of  their  own  special  inter- 
eats,  then  free  speech  is  stifled,  not  ad- 
vanced 

Boren  Is  sponsoring  a  bill  that  would  limit 
the  total  amount  of  PAC  contributlona  that 
any  candidate  for  Congreas  could  accept  for 
each  election. 

The  bUl  also  would  offer  public  financing 
to  Senate  candidates  who  raise  a  threahold 
•mount  of  private  funds  and  agree  to  limit 
their  overall  campaign  spending.  Thla  ap- 
proach already  is  used  in  presidential  elec- 
tions. (The  bill  would  not  apply  to  House 
contests:  senators  figure  the  House  should 
regulate  itself.) 

It  wUl  not  be  eaay  to  paas  this  bill. 

Overall  spendiitg  llmiU  tend  to  favor 
DemocraU  becaiise  GOP  candidates  usually 
raise  more  money.  That's  one  reason  only 
two  of  the  43  Senate  co-sponsors  are  Reput>- 
llcans.  But  Republicans  should  be  as  tnter- 
eated  as  Democrats  in  restoring  public  confi- 
dence in  the  poUtlcal  process. 

Spending  limits  also  favor  iitcximbents  to 
some  extent  because  moat  challengers  must 
spend  more  to  become  known.  But  the  cur- 
rent system  of  limitless  PAC  spending  helps 
incumbents  even  more— and  Incumbents  are 
the  onea  being  asked  to  change  the  rulea. 

The  Boren  bill  Is  neither  partisan  polltlca 
nor  ple-in-the-sky  Idealism.  Special  Interests 
are  an  inevitable  and  often  beneficial  part 
of  the  political  system.  This  bUl  wouldn't 
strangle  them;  it  would  Just  put  them  on  a 
leash. 

(Prom  the  Herald-Courier  (Bristol.  VA). 
Apr.  8.  1987] 

PicKnio  a  "Wumia" 

Political  action  committees  know  how  to 
back  a  winner.  According  to  a  study  released 
by  the  public-interest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
doaeits  of  PACs  involved  in  last  year's  U.S. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  in  which  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  defeated  a  Republican  in- 
cumbent. PACs  backed  the  Republican  In- 
cumbent to  the  winning  Democrat  shortly 
after  the  election. 

In  North  Dakota,  lor  example.  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  re-election  campaign 
of  Republican  San.  Mark  Andrews  switched 
sides  and  gave  to  Kent  Conrad,  the  winner. 
after  the  election. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  this  cjmlcal  Uttle 
exercise  is  that  six  of  the  seven  winning 
challengers  favor  fundamental  changes  in 
the  current  campaign-financing  system. 
They  are  co-sponaoring  Senate  Bill  2,  the 
Senatorial  Election  Campaign  Act.  which 
would  limit  the  total  amount  of  PAC  funds 
congressional  candidates  can  accept.  The 
bill  also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as 
pan  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing  In  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  supporters  argue  that  PAC-givlng 
represenu  citizen  participation  in  the  politi- 
cal system.  Olteens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates — once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
choaen.  If  we're  really  Interested  In  citizen 
participation,  we'll  inaist  on  tighter  control 
of  PACs. 


(Prom  the  South  Idaho  Preaa  (Burley.  ID), 

Mar.  20.  1987] 

SaxATm  Now  Has  24  PAC  MnxioauHB 

Pourteen  senators  elected  in  1988  raised 
more  than  $1  million  each  In  political  action 
committee,  or  PAC.  contributions  for  their 
Senate  camjialgns.  That  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  PAC  millionaires  in  the 
Senate,  from  10  to  34.  PAC  contributions  to 
all  Senate  general-election  candidates  In 
1985-88.  totaled  $45.7  mllUon. 

The  recipients  of  such  largease  are  getting 
nervous.  They  realise  that  oongreaalonal 
campaigns  are  obacenely  expenalve,  that 
special-Interest  money  Invariably  comes 
with  strings  attached  and  that  addiction  to 
PAC  dollars  undermines  their  credibility  aa 
repreaentatlves  of  the  people.  Whether  they 
are  nervous  enough  to  do  something  Is  an 
open  question,  but  recently  introduced  legis- 
lation offers  them  an  opportunity. 

Sponaored  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla.. 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd. 
D-W.Va..  the  legislation  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent system  of  public  financing  of  prealden- 
tlal  elections  to  the  congressional  level. 

Public  financing  may  be  the  Achillea'  heel 
of  the  leglsUUon.  as  Sen.  Wendell  Pord.  D- 
Ky..  suggested  to  Boren.  The  OlUahoma 
senator  explained  that  he  reluctantly  In- 
cluded the  provision  because  It  was  the  only 
practical  way  to  get  around  a  1976  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  prohibits  spend- 
ing limits  unleas  they  are  tied  to  public  fi- 
nancing. Under  Boren's  bill,  a  candidate 
could  receive  public  funds  (or  part  of  his 
«^ttip«iyn  coaU  If  he  agrees  to  a  spending 
limit  that  would  vary  from  state  to  sUte. 

The  Boren-Byrd  measure  also  would 
redtice  the  size  of  a  PACs  maxlmimi  contri- 
bution from  $5,000  to  $3,000  per  election 
and  limit  total  PAC  glfU  to  a  candidate. 
Those  limits  would  be  $100,000  for  House 
candldatea  and  would  range  from  $175,000 
to  $750,000  for  Senate  candidates,  depend- 
ing on  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  leaa- 
expenalve  «-*tnp>igTi«  or  campaigns  leas  de- 
pendent on  special  InteresU.  The  PAC 
system  Itself  was  supposed  to  be  a  reform, 
and  special-Interest  groups  are  wonderfully 
ingenious  at  finding  loopholes.  What  we 
have  now.  however,  is  a  mess.  The  Boren- 
Byrd  measure  could  be  a  way  out. 

(Prom  the  Cadillac  Newa.  (Cadillac  MI). 

Apr.  3.  1987] 

PACs  Hkdgb  Camtaigm  Brrs 

Political  action  committees,  as  fickle  as 
fortune  Itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  public-interest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
doaens  of  PACs  Involved  In  last  year's  U.S. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  In  which  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  defeated  a  Republican  In- 
cumbent. PACs  backed  the  Republican  In- 
cimibent  during  the  campaign,  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  winning  Democratic  challenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  aims,  ideology  or 
political  party.  They  seem  interested,  above 
all  else.  In  buying  influence  with  a  UjS.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  (or  example.  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 


The  39  PACs  Included  the  National  Aaao- 
dation  of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  AaaodaUon.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  switched  sides  in  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  this  cynical  little 
exercise  in  democracy  is  that  six  of  the 
seven  arinning  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  co-sponsoring  Senate 
Bill  2.  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act.  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept.  The  bill,  which  now  has  36  co-spon- 
sors, also  would  Umlt  campaign  q>endlng  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing  in  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  publicists  argue  that  PAC-giving  rep- 
reaents  citizen  participation  In  the  political 
system.  Citizens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  cai»dldates— once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen.  If  we're  really  Interested  In  citizen 
partidpatlon.  well  emasculate  the  PACs. 

[Prom  the  Cadillac  News  (Cadillac.  MI), 
Mar.  37.  19871 

Tmx  To  Ram  n  ths  PACa 

Pourteen  seiuttors  elected  in  1988  raised 
more  than  $1  million  each  in  political  action 
committee,  or  PAC,  contributions  for  their 
Senate  campaigns.  That  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  PAC  mlllionaries  In  the 
Senate,  from  10  to  24.  PAC  contributions  to 
all  Senate  general-election  candidates  in 
1985-86  totaled  $45.7  million. 

The  reciplenU  of  such  largesse  are  getting 
nervous.  They  realize  that  congressional 
r«mp«igTMi  are  obscenely  expensive,  that 
spedal-lnterest  money  invariably  comes 
with  strings  attached  and  that  addiction  to 
PAC  dollars  undermines  their  credibility  as 
represenUtlves  of  the  people.  Whether  they 
are  nervous  enough  to  do  something  is  an 
open  question,  but  recently  Introduced  legis- 
lation offers  them  an  opportunity. 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla., 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd, 
D-W.Va..  the  legislation  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent system  of  public  financing  of  presiden- 
tial elections  to  the  congressional  level. 

Public  financing  may  be  the  Achilles'  heel 
of  the  legisUUon.  as  Sen.  WendeU  Ford.  D- 
Ky.,  suggested  to  Boren.  The  Oklahoma 
senator  explained  that  he  reluctantly  In- 
duded  the  provision  because  it  was  the  only 
practical  way  to  get  around  a  1976  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  prohlbiU  spend- 
ing limits  unless  they  are  tied  to  public  fi- 
nancing. Under  Boren's  bUl.  a  candidate 
could  receive  public  funds  for  part  of  his 
campaign  costs  if  he  agreed  to  a  spending 
limit  that  would  vary  from  state  to  state. 

The  Boren-Byrd  measure  also  would 
reduce  the  size  of  a  PACs  maximum  contri- 
bution from  $5,000  to  tS.OOO  per  election 
and  limit  total  PAC  gifts  to  a  candidate. 
Those  limits  would  be  $100,000  for  House 
candidates  and  would  range  from  $175,000 
to  $750,000  for  Senate  candidates,  depend- 
ing on  a  state's  population. 

Reform  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  less- 
expensive  campaigns  or  campaigns  less  de- 
pendent on  special  Interests.  The  PAC 
system  itself  was  supposed  to  be  a  reform, 
and  special-interest  groups  are  wonderfully 
ingenious  at  finding  loopholes.  What  we 
have  now,  however,  is  a  mess.  The  Boren- 
Byrd  measure  could  be  a  way  out. 


[Prom  the  Chronide  Independent  (Camden. 

SC).  Apr.  8. 19871 

PACa 

Political  action  committees,  as  fickle  as 
fortune  itself,  know  how  to  back  a  wiimer. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  public-interest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
dozens  of  PACs  involved  in  last  year's  UJB. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides. 

In  each  of  the  seven  Senate  raoea  in  which 
a  Democratic  chaUenger  defeated  a  Republi- 
can Incumbent,  PACs  backed  the  Republi- 
can Incumbent  during  the  rampaign,  then 
contributed  to  the  wlnnlnc  Democratic  chal- 
lencer  shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  alms.  Ideology  or 
political  party.  They  seem  Interested,  above 
all  elae.  In  buying  Influence  with  a  U.S.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example,  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
dress  switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACs  included  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  switched  sides  in  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  this  cynical  little 
exercise  In  democracy  is  that  six  of  the 
seven  wining  challengers  favor  fundamental 
changes  in  the  current  campaign-financing 
system.  They  are  co-sponsoring  Senate  Bill 
2,  The  Senatorial  Election  Campaign  Act, 
which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of  PAC 
funds  congressional  candidates  can  accept. 
The  bill,  which  now  has  36  co-sponsors,  alao 
would  limit  campaign  spending  as  part  of  a 
voluntary  system  of  partial  public  financing 
in  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  publicists  argue  that  PAC  giving  rep- 
resents citizen  participation  in  the  political 
system.  Citizens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates— once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen.  If  we're  really  interested  In  citizen 
participation,  we'll  emasculate  the  PACs 

(From  the  Daily  Breeze  (Cape  Coral.  PL). 
Apr.  18.  19871 
Hkdcihg  a  Bar 

Political  action  committees,  as  fickle  as 
fortune  Itself,  know  how  to  back  a  wlimer. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  public-interest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
dozens  of  PACS  involved  in  last  year's  U.S. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  in  which  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  defeated  a  Republican  in- 
cumbent, PACs  backed  the  Republican  in- 
cumbent during  the  campaign,  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  winning  Democratic  challenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  alms,  ideology  or 
political  party.  They  seem  interested,  above 
all  else,  in  buying  influence  with  a  U.S.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACs  induded  the  NaUonal  Aaso- 
ciatlon  of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 


Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Aaaodation.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  switched  sides  in  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  this  cynical  Uttle 
exercise  in  democracy  la  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  current  campaign/financ- 
ing system.  They  are  co-ap<Hiaoring  8enat.e 
Bill  2,  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act.  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept.  The  bill,  which  now  has  38  coapon- 
sors.  also  would  limit  rampaign  q>endlng  aa 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing  in  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  publicists  argue  that  PAC-glvlng  rep- 
resents citizens  partidpatlon  In  the  political 
systenL  Citizens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates— once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen.  If  we're  really  interested  in  dtlaen 
partidpatlon.  well  emasculate  the  PACs. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  this  cynical  little 
exercise  in  democracy  is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  co-sponaoring  Senate 
BiU  2,  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act.  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congressional  candldatea  can 
accept.  The  bill,  which  now  has  36  coapon- 
sors,  also  would  limit  campagln  spending  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partical  public 
financing  in  Senate  general  decUons. 

PAC  publicists  argue  that  PAC-giving  rep- 
resents citizen  partidpatlon  in  the  poUtlcal 
system.  Citizens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates— once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen.  If  we're  really  interested  in  dtlzen 
partidpatlon,  well  emasculate  the  PACs. 

(Prom  the  Daily  Spectnmi  (Cedar  City. 
UT),  Apr.  20.  1987] 

Political  Actioh  CoiocrrraKS  Crzatx 

URHOLT  DEPKIfDKIf cs 

The  patchwork,  or  PAC-work.  sportcoat 
could  be  an  idea  whose  time  has  come  for 
those  interested  in  campaign  reform.  Noth- 
ing else,  so  far.  has  been  able  to  resolve 
what  former  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater,  R-Arlz., 
has  called  "a  crisis  of  Uberty"— the  unholy 
dependence  on  special-interest  political 
action  committees  by  candidates  for  Con- 


Here  is  how  the  patchworkcoat  ai^roach 
would  work: 

The  candidate  would  be  required  to  don 
his  or  her  offidal  campaign  coat  at  the  offi- 
cial campaign  opening.  A  blazer  no  doubt.  It 
would  be  festooned  with  patchea.  each 
patch  a  logo  signifying  the  political  action 
committee  to  which  the  candidate  is  behold- 
en. The  candidate  could  pick  his  favorite 
color,  though  for  most  officeholders,  color 
wouldn't  matter.  The  coat  would  be  all  PAC 
patches— and  large  pockeU. 

We  have  campaign  diadoaure  laws  now, 
but  the  sportcoats  would  be  more  graphic. 
They  would  allow  the  voter  to  see  at  a 
glance  who  owns  whom. 

Candidates  might  resent  their  Indy  500 
look— each  car  emblazoned  with  a  riot  of 
logos— but  that's  life  in  the  public  eye.  As 
candidates  well  know,  campaigning  often  Is 
an  affront  to  personal  dignity. 

If  the  coat  idea  won't  fit.  perhaps  it's  time 
for  Congreas  to  pass  legislation  sponsored 
by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Olka.,  and  Sen.  Ma- 
jority Leader  Robert  Byrd,  D-W.  Va. 


IdlMkfi 
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TlMlr  bOL  caU0d  Senate  BOl  S.  wouM  tun- 
dunanUUy  ref onn  tbe  aMiAtortaJ  cmbimUcd- 
fliutnee  ayiUm.  It  hu  gmliMd  th«  mpport  of 
44  eiMpooaon  In  tbe  Senate,  just  aeren 
■liort  of  a  maiority.  Ouec— ful  Senate 
•etlOB  on  tbe  bill,  whlcb  calla  for  partial 
public  ftnandnc  of  senatorial  campaigns, 
would  tben  sblft  tbe  foeus  of  attention  to 
tbe  House  of  Repreeentatlves. 

One  of  tbe  original  oo«poneor>  of  the  bill. 
Sen.  Jobn  Stennls.  a  lilsslsslppi  I>mocrat 
vbo  bas  been  In  tbe  Senate  since  l»4g,  an- 
nounoed  reoentlr-  "Wben  tbe  preaent  Uw 
was  pawl  I  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Uea  of  paying  any  of  tbe  campaign  coste  for 
canilMstf  for  VA.  Senate  from  tbe  public 
tnasury,  or  the  House  of  Repreoentatlves. 
eitber  one.  But  in  view  of  what  has  hap- 
pened now.  I  have  changed  my  mind." 

And  what  has  happened  now?  In  the  1M6 
election.  PAC  contributions  reached  a 
reoord  $1MJM.»M  for  House  and  Senate 
eandldatas.  That's  a  37  percent  litcrease 
over  tbe  $103  million  PACi  gave  to  congres- 
slonal  Candida!^  In  tbe  19M  election.  Over 
tbe  past  decade.  PAC  contributions  to  oon- 
giiMlrsisI  candidates  have  skyrocketed 
from  $33  mllllao  in  1M6  to  more  than  $130 
million  last  year.  In  1976.  there  were  600 
PACK  today,  there  are  more  than  4.000 

PACa. 

The  result  is  that  the  lOOth  Caognm  has 
eome  into  office  more  Indebted  to  special  In- 
terests than  any  other  congress  In  the  na- 
tion's history.  And  that  means  the  special 
Intereste  have  bought  the  right  to  set  the 
legislative  agenda. 

"Only  a  simpleton  can  believe  that  PAC 
funds  do  not  Influence  many  of  our  senators 
In  their  pattern  of  voting."  former  New 
Hampshire  Oov.  Meldrlm  Thompson  has 
said.  "PAC  money."  the  oonservative  Repub- 
lican added.  "Is  a  not  too  subtle  way  to 
ensure  that  most  senators  will  remember 
from  whence  their  contributions  came  when 
they  vote  on  major  Issues." 

For  a  way  out  of  the  current  mess.  Con- 
gress can  look  to  a  reform  model  that 
works— to  public  financing  system  for  presl 
dentlal  elections.  Since  It  was  InlUated  In 
the  1976  elecUon.  34  of  the  45  candidates  (or 
tbe  nation's  highest  office  have  voluntarily 
participated  in  the  public  financing  system. 
The  system  has  opened  up  the  process,  re- 
duced undue  influence  of  Individuals  and 
groups  and  virtually  ended  corruption  In 
preaidentlal  election  finances. 

Congress  must  put  an  end  to  Ite  own  cam- 
paign finance  corruption. 

[Prom  the  Cedar  Rapids  Oaaette.  Cedar 

Rapids.  lA.  U»x.  17.  lOTf] 

Camtaiom  PUANCn 

Ever  since  1867.  when  It  passed  a  law  pro- 
hibiting Navy  Yard  employees  from  levying 
Its  (or  "political  purposes."  Con- 
I  has  l>een  scratching  Its  collective  head. 
trying  to  figure  out  of  the  fairest  way  to 
regulate  the  (Inandiv  of  federal  election 
.i^iwpatgw  It's  been  a  constant  balancing 
act  On  one  hand,  the  government  encour- 
ages dtlaens  to  donate  to  political  cam- 
paigns. On  the  other,  government  must 
keep  wealthy  Individuals  and  special  Inter- 
esU  in  check  and  not  allow  spending  to  get 
out  of  control. 

Laws  on  campaign  (liuuiclng  have  grown 
increasingly  complex,  requiring  an  Increase 
In  the  government's  regulatory  role.  In 
1972.  the  federal  government  decided  the 
best  way  to  ensure  fair  preaidentlal  election 
/■^.wpaiyna  was  to  subsldise  the  candidates. 
It  has  worked  well.  Now.  it's  time  to  extend 
■ubaldies  to  ieglslaUve  elections. 


The  U.8.  Senate  now  faces  at  least  five 
different  campaign-finance  reform  propos- 
als. The  one  receiving  the  most  attention  is 
the  Boren-Byrd  proposal,  which  outlines  a 
"voluntary"  system  of  public  financing. 

A  public  financing  scheme,  such  as  tbe 
Boren-Byrd  proposal.  Is  essential.  It  Is  the 
only  way  to  get  congressional  campaign 
spending  under  control. 

EzpoMlve  TV  commercUta  and  direct  mall 
efforte  in  recent  years  have  caused  cam- 
paign spending  to  skyrocket.  In  1980.  the 
median  expenditure  by  a  candidate  for 
Senate  was  $940,992.  Last  year,  it  soared  to 
$3  million.  There  have  been  Individual  cases 
of  spectacular  excess.  Sen.  Jesse  Helms.  R- 
N.C..  set  the  record  by  spending  $16.S  mil- 
lion in  1984.  Sen.  Alan  Cranston.  D-Callf.. 
waged  a  $10.8  million  re-election  campaign 
last  year. 

Senate  I<alority  Leader  Robert  Byrd. 
whose  name  graces  the  Boren-Byrd  propos- 
al, calls  the  current  finance  system  "a  grow- 
ing threat  to  our  representative  (orm  o(  gov- 
ernment and  a  growing  threat  to  this  insti- 
tution." It  is  difficult  for  him  to  schedule 
votes,  he  said,  because  senators  are  often 
abaent  on  Mondays  and  FYldays  to  raise 
money  for  their  upcoming  re-election  cam- 


Candidates  are  forced  to  think  about  cash, 
even  when  elections  are  distant.  Iowa  Demo- 
crat Tom  HarlUn.  who  spent  $2.7  million  to 
win  the  1984  VS.  Senate  election,  toured 
the  West  Coast  last  month  In  search  o(  re- 
election campaign  contributions.  He  doesn't 
(ace  voters  until  1990. 

Limits  on  campaign  spending  have  been 
attempted  before.  In  1974.  Congress  capped 
the  total  expenditures  a  congressional  can- 
didate could  make  during  primary  and  gen- 
eral elections.  But  the  D.S.  Supreme  Court 
invalidated  the  law  two  years  later,  saying  It 
violated  the  candidates'  First  Amendment 
rlghU. 

The  high  court  ruling  didn't  close  the 
door  completely.  According  to  the  way  that 
Sen.  David  L.  Boren.  D-Okla..  reads  It. 
spending  llmlU  can  be  re-esUbllshed  If  they 
are  "voluntary"  and  If  the  government  uses 
campklsn  subsidies  as  an  Incentive. 

This  is  precisely  what  Boren  lias  written 
into  the  Boren-Byrd  proposal.  To  be  eligible 
for  public  funds,  the  candidate  first  must 
volunteer  to  limit  her  spending.  Then,  if  she 
raises  $250,000  In  Individual  contributions, 
she  becomes  eligible  to  receive  public  subsi- 
dy equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
$250,000  and  the  spending  limit  for  the 
stete  in  which  the  election  Is  held. 

The  state  limits  are  based  on  voting  popu- 
lation. In  an  Iowa  senatorial  race,  (or  exam- 
ple, the  limit  would  tie  $1.1  million  per  can- 
didate. The  money  for  the  subsidy  would 
come  from  a  (ederal  checko((  similar  to  the 
one  on  Income  tax  (orms  (or  presidential 
election. 

The  measxve  also  contains  significant  in- 
centives. If  one  candidate  eschews  public 
funds  and  chooae  not  to  limit  his  spending, 
then  his  opponent  may  become  eligible  to 
receive  the  public  campaign  money  that  tiad 
originally  set  aside  for.  but  not  used  by  the 
non-volunteer. 

The  Boren-Byrd  proposal  creates  a  new 
campaign  finance  system  that  rewards  those 
who  run  solvent  campaigns,  punishes  exces- 
sive spending  and  chedu  the  Influence  o( 
special  Interests.  It  would  be  a  vast  improve- 
ment. 


[From  tbe  Cedar  Rapids  Oaaette.  Cedar 
Rapitte.  LA.  ICar.  18.  1987] 

LnoTS  oa  PAC's 

Sen.  David  Boren.  an  Oklahoma  Demo- 
crat, has  long  advocated  limiting  the 
amount  of  money  congressional  candidates 
can  accept  from  Political  Action  Commit- 
tees. He  introduced  legislation  last  year  stip- 
ulating that  Bouse  candidat<»  could  accept 
no  more  than  $100,000  In  PAC  money.  Sena- 
tors were  to  limit  total  PAC  contributions  to 
between  $175,000  and  $750,000.  depending 
on  the  population  of  their  state. 

The  senators  liked  Boren 's  general  idea. 
After  all.  who  doesn't  view  the  rapid  prolif- 
eration of  PAC's  with  suspicion?  So  they  ap- 
proved the  amendment  by  a  lopsided  margin 
of  60-30.  But  senators  disliked  the  specific 
proposal.  Even  as  they  voted,  they  knew  it 
had  been  crippled  by  an  opposition  amend- 
ment and  would  never  get  to  the  House. 

The  reason  for  the  opposition  was  voiced 
by  Sen.  Dave  Durenburger,  R-Minn.  "Re- 
forms that  (ocus  (Irst  and  (oremost  on  limit- 
ing the  role  of  PACs  In  our  electoral  system 
are  doomed  to  failure.  They  will  (all  because 
they  deal  with  a  ssrmptom.  and  not  the 
cause,  o(  what  alls  our  political  process.  The 
growth  o(  PACs  Is  only  a  reflection  of  a  fun- 
damental change  ...  to  entrepreneurial 
politics." 

When  Durenberger  talks  of  "entrepre- 
neurial politics. "  he  Is  referring  to  today's 
costly  congressional  election  campaigns  and 
how  they  have  forced  candidates  to  spend 
Inordinate  time  raising  money.  The  demand 
for  money  has  helped  to  create  a  prolifera- 
tion of  PACs— from  608  in  1974  to  4.092  last 
year.  Dtiring  the  1985-86  election  cycle. 
PAC  contributions  increased  37  percent 
from  the  previous  cycle.  Prom  Jan.  1.  1986. 
to  June  30.  1986.  PACs  raised  $253  miUlon 
and  spent  $205  million. 

Boren  listened  to  the  criticism  and  this 
year  returned  to  the  Senate  with  a  more 
ambitious  campaign-finance  reform  bill,  the 
Boren-Byrd  proposal.  It  creates  a  whole  new 
system  o(  Incentives.  A  candidate  who  vol- 
unteers to  limit  his  campaign  expenditures 
and  volunteers  to  accept  limits  on  the 
amounts  o(  PAC  money  he  accepts,  qualifies 
for  public  campaign  subsidies. 

The  key  Incentive  Is  the  federal  subsidy, 
which  can  amount  to  four- fifths  the  cost  of 
a  general  election  campaign.  Without  the 
subsidy,  it  U  simply  impossible  to  limit  PAC 
contributions.  There  are  too  many  loop- 
holes. 

Let's  say  Congress  attempted  to  place  a 
$100,000  limit  on  amount  of  PAC  money  any 
one  House  candidate  could  receive.  The  can- 
didate reaches  the  maximum  amount. 
Under  the  current  financing  system,  a  PAC 
can  continue  to  assist  the  candidate 
through  "independent  expenditures."  This 
means  a  PAC  can  bypass  the  candidate's 
campaign  treasury  and  directly  purchase 
items  such  as  television  advertising.  The 
PAC  does  not  have  to  identify  Itself  on  air 
as  the  sponsor  in  the  advertisement — so  It 
appears  to  be  a  part  of  the  candidate's  cam- 
paign. The  candidate's  opponent  has  no  re- 
course other  than  to  spend  more  of  his  cam- 
paign money  to  combat  the  PAC  advertis- 
ing. 

With  Boren's  bill,  a  candidate  who  has 
volunteered  to  limit  expenditures  and 
accept  public  financing,  can  use  public  cam- 
paign money  to  fight  an  Independent  PAC 
attack.  I(  a  PAC  spends  in  excess  o(  $25,000 
In  "Independent  expenditures."  the  attacked 
candidate  can  apply  (or  and  receive  mateh- 
ing  funds  from  the  government.  Further- 


more, under  the  Boren-Byrd  bill,  a  PAC 
must  Identify  Itself  as  the  sponsor  of  the 
television  advertising. 

Boren's  proposal,  which  last  year  was  a 
weak  attempt  to  limit  PAC  spending,  has 
bloasomed  this  year  Into  a  comprehensive 
reform  measure.  It  creates  a  new  system  of 
flnaitcing  ramp^'g""  and  a  new  sjrstem  of  in- 
centives to  keep  expenditures  down. 

For  the  most  part.  PACs  represent  narrow 
single  intereats  of  our  society.  With  the 
Boren-Byrd  amendment,  the  financial  influ- 
ence of  the  PACs  will  become  as  narrow  as 
their  poUUcs. 

[From  the  Cedar  Rapids  Oaaette.  Cedar 

Rapids.  lA.  Apr.  4.  1987] 

SwrrcH-Orvnio 

When  Sen.  Mark  Andrews,  the  North 
Dakota  Republican,  ran  for  re-election  last 
year,  he  was  backed  by  the  American  Bank- 
ers AssociaUon.  The  PAC  donated  $10,000  to 
his  '■^wp^igTi  But  the  warm  relationship 
chilled  significantly  after  Andrews  lost  to 
Democrat  Kent  Conrad.  The  bankers'  PAC 
suddenly  became  enamored  of  the  winner. 
Within  IVk  months  after  the  election,  the 
bankers  swltohed  sides  and  gave  $10,000  to 
Conrad. 

The  cynical  bankers'  PAC  did  the  same 
thing  in  Alabama,  Washington  and  Georgia 
last  year.  It  backed  the  losing  Republican 
incumbent  during  the  election.  After  the 
ballots  were  counted,  it  pulled  the  old 
switcheroo  and  contributed  money  to  the 
/.«tnp»tyn  chest  of  the  winning  Democratic 
challenger. 

The  bankers  aren't  the  only  ones. 
Common  Cause,  the  self-styled  citizens' 
lobby,  studied  this  phenomenon  of  "switeh- 
glvlng"  in  seven  of  last  year's  Senate  races. 
The  group  found  150  cases  In  which  PACs 
backed  losers,  then  swltohed  to  winners 
after  the  election.  Among  other  flagrant 
switoh-glvers:  the  E.F.  Button  Group  Inc.. 
Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Association. 
American  Hospital  Association.  National 
Beer  Wholesalers  Association  and  Philip 
Morris  Inc. 

"These  PACs  obviously  weren't  contribut- 
ing because  of  the  candidate's  philosophy, 
ideology  or  political  party."  says  Common 
Cause  President  Wertheimer.  "They 
wanted,  first  and  (oremost.  to  ensure  that 
they  had  bought  Influence  with  a  U.S.  sena- 
tor. PACs  o(ten  argue  that  PAC  giving  rep- 
resento  citizen  participation.  Citizens,  how- 
ever, don't  vote  (or  both  candidates,  once 
before  the  election  and  a  second  time  after 
the  wlruier  has  been  "chosen." 

It's  hard  to  disagree  with  Wertheimer's 
aversion  to  PACs.  Switch-giving  Is  nothing 
but  a  shameless  attempt  to  purchase  influ- 
ence in  Congress. 

A  bill  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate  that 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  addressing  this 
problem.  It  Is  a  comprehensive  campalgn-fi- 
nimce  reform  measure  that  would  limit  the 
amount  of  PAC  (imds  congressional  candi- 
dates can  receive  and  establish  a  system  of 
public  campaign  financing.  Switeh-givlng  is 
one  more  good  reason  for  Congress  put  this 
package  of  campaign-finance  reform  on  the 
front  burner. 

[Prom  the  Queen  Anne's  County  Recorder- 
Observer,  CentrevlUe,  MD,  Apr.  8,  19871 

PAC's  Nekd  Curbiho 
Political  action  committees,  as  fickle  as 
fortune  itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  public-interest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
doaens  of  PACs  involved  in  last  year's  U.S. 


Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  in  which  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  defeated  a  Republican  in- 
ctunbent,  PACs  backed  the  Republican  in- 
cumbent during  the  campaign,  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  winning  Democratic  challenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  aims,  ideology  or 
political  party.  They  seem  interegted.  above 
all  else,  in  buying  influence  with  a  U.8.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  o(  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACs  included  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  swltohed  sides  in  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

Tbe  only  bright  spot  in  this  cynical  little 
exercise  in  democracy  is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  cliallengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  co-sponsoring  Senate 
Bill  2,  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act,  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  fimds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept.  The  biU.  which  now  has  36  co-spon- 
sors, also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing  in  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  publicists  argue  that  PAC-givlng  rep- 
resents citizens  participation  In  the  political 
system.  Citizens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates— once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  wiimer  has  t>een 
chosen.  If  we're  really  interested  in  citizen 
participation,  we'll  rein  in  the  PACs. 

[From  the  Chandler  Arizonan.  Chandler, 

AZ,  Feb.  12,  1987] 

DCTUSE  THE  Power  of  PAC's 

Running  for  political  office  has  become  an 
increasingly  expensive  proposition.  The 
need  to  raise  more  and  more  campaign 
fimds  has  forced  politicians  to  accept  more 
and  more  contributions  from  political  action 
committees.  While  there  may  rarely  be  a 
straight  contribution-for-vote  relationship, 
continued  contributions  clearly  depend 
upon  voting  records  In  accordance  with  the 
goals  of  the  contributing  PACs. 

Legislation  was  Introduced  in  the  VS. 
Senate  last  year  to.  among  other  things,  put 
a  limit  on  the  amount  Senate  candidates 
could  receive  from  PACs.  That  bill,  the 
Boren-Ooldwater  Amendment,  never  made 
it  out  of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee.  With 
a  Democratic  majority,  the  talk  is  that  the 
bill,  now  designated  the  Byrd-Boren  Amend- 
ment, may  have  a  cliance. 

That  would  be  good  news.  Campaign 
spending  has  clearly  gotten  completely  out 
of  hand  and  the  opportunities  for  abuse  of 
the  current  system  are  legion. 

Sen.  Dennis  E>eConclni.  D-Arlz..  has  CMne 
out  In  support  of  the  Senate  bill  and  pointe 
to  his  own  campaign  expenditures  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  expensive  the  business  of  get- 
ting into  and  staying  in  office  has  become. 

Ten  years  ago,  DeConcini's  first  successful 
campaign  cost  $600,000.  He  estimates  he  will 
spend  $3.5  million  to  $4  million  on  his  1988 
campaign. 

Among  other  things.  Byrd-Boren  would 
limit    individual    PAC   contributions   from 


$5,000  to  $3,000  and  Itanlt  tbe  total  amount 
a  candidate  can  receive  from  PACs. 

PACs  spent  more  than  $140  million  to 
help  elect  candidates  in  19S6.  While  it  would 
be  a  'w««tjir»  to  interfere  with  the  individual 
citizen's  right  to  contribute  to  the  candidate 
of  that  citizen's  choice,  there  is  UtUe  evil  In 
limiting  the  impact  the  contributions  of  one 
group  can  have  on  a  single  candidate's  cam- 
paign funding. 

[From  the  Sunday  Oazette-MaO. 
Charleston.  WV.  Apr.  12.  19871 

Coiraaxss  Cash 
Last  Tuesday  Conmwn  Cause  reported 
that  In  1986  the  U.S.  House  Repreaenta- 
tives.  like  the  Senate,  sank  deeper  into  the 
hip  pocket  of  special  interest  groups  and 
their  political  action  committees. 

The  money  wasted  on  last  year's  elections 
Is  disgraceful  as  special  intereste  broke  all 
records  for  buying  Capitol  HilL  They  con- 
tributed more  than  $84.5  milll<m  to  Houae 
candidates  and  another  $45.7  million  to 
those  running  for  Senate  seats. 

Today,  24  senators  are  "PAC  milllon- 
aiies,"  winning  their  seats  with  the  help  of 
more  than  $1  million  each  in  PAC  contribu- 
tions. The  "world's  greatest  deliberative 
body"  is  turning  into  an  overpriced  brotheL 
Nor  are  matters  any  l>etter  In  the  House. 
While  no  one  received  a  million  dollars,  tbe 
PACs  bought  House  Speaker  Jim  Wrlgbt 
for  $564,052.  House  Budget  Committee 
Chairman  WlUlam  Gray  for  $459,048  and 
House  Minority  Leader  Bob  Michel  for 
$456,371. 

The  special  interests  aren't  stupid.  They 
generally  back  Influential  leaders.  Incum- 
bents over  challengers,  members  who  aren't 
seriously  challenged. 

Look  at  last  year's  campaign  in  West  Vir- 
ginia: All  four  congressmen  from  this  state 
took  more  than  50  percent  of  their  total 
rmnpaign  receipts  from  PACs.  Alan  Mollo- 
han  sold  for  the  highest  bid  at  $135,583. 
Harley  Staggers  came  in  a  close  second  at 
$133,695.  meaning  he  took  more  than  80 
percent  of  his  money  from  special  interests. 
He  was  foUowed  by  Nick  Rahall  at  $124,079. 
Only  Bob  Wise  faUed  to  make  the  "$100,000 
club"  but  barely.  His  rampaign  took  $94,816 
from  PACs. 

The  general  rule  that  PACs  support  In- 
ciunbents  over  challengers,  and  that  money 
from  past  campaigns  is  used  to  scare  off  po- 
tential opposition  in  the  future,  also  applies 
to  the  West  Virginia  congressmen. 

In  aU  four  races,  only  Wise's  opponent  re- 
ceived any  sp<«lal-interest  money— and  that 
a  paltry  $1,150.  Rahall.  meanwhile,  has  con- 
verted campaign  funds  left  over  from  1986 
into  a  war  chest  of  $214,118  for  1988.  Is  it 
any  wonder  a  challenger  in  the  4th  District 
will  think  twice  about  committing  himself 
against  that  kind  of  money? 

Sen.  Robert  Byrd  has  Joined  Sen.  David 
Boren  of  Oklah<mia  in  sponsoring  a  compre- 
hensive campaign  finance  reform  bill.  The 
measure  is  long  overdue.  Opponents  will 
argue  any  llmltetion  on  campaign  contribu- 
tions Is  a  llmltetion  on  free  speech. 

What  it  really  will  limit  are  all  those  fool- 
ish 30-8econd  TV  commercials.  An  over- 
whelming portion  of  campaign  funds  goes 
for  half-minute  spots  that  do  little  to  edu- 
cate the  voter.  Their  absence  won't  be 
missed  by  anyone  except  the  stetions  who 
make  money  hand  over  fist  selling  air  time. 
The  reform  blU  has  44  co-sponsors  in  the 
Senate.  Should  it  pass,  the  measure  then 
must  pass  the  House.  West  VirglnU's  con- 
gressmen have  an  opportunity  to  return 
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eontiol  of  their  maU  to  their  constituent*. 
How  they  vote  on  this  meaaure  will  ihow 
vbcttMr  tlM7  repTMcnt  the  people  of  thla 
llntereata. 


Vram  the  ChtrtlMi  OaMtte.  Cbarleeton. 

WV.  May  7. 1M7] 

Btsb'sBiu. 

DI«ulMd  brtbery  haa  irown  like  a  caoeer 
In  Cumi  II.  oomiptlng  the  lawmaklnc  proc- 
«a,  rr*^*"!  "bac  men"  of  moat  aenatora  and 
rapreaentathrea 

When  owd  car  dealen  wanted  to  eecape  a 
trutb-tn-selUnc  bill,  tbey  gave  mllllona  of 
doUara  to  hundredi  of  Oongreat  membeia— 
and  two-tblrdi  of  CoocreM  voted  to  kill  the 
bilL 

When  dairy  fam^ra  wanted  fatter  aubsi- 
dtaa.  tbey  delucad  a^natofa  and  repreaenu- 
threa  with  lane  dooa'lona— and  got  aupport 
that  coat  tazpayera  $1  lOUon. 

When  IfMuranee  ex'.oiUvea  wanted  to 
duck  a  tax  on  "liwtde  ^lOdup"  Inveatment 
^^t..^^  they  gave  IMS.SM  to  66  membera 
of  two  taxwrltlnc  committees— nearly 
$10,000  each— flndlnc  It  cheaper  to  bribe 
two  oommltteea  than  the  entire  Congreaa. 

Thla  rotten  system  functions  through  big- 
money  political  action  committees— and  it 
works.  The  payola  geta  results  desired  by 
■pedal  Interest  groupa  The  people's  Inter- 
sat  la  forgotten  as  Congress  scurries  to  vote 


As  the  viVfr^m  of  PACa  grew,  their  num- 
bers and  cash  flow  soared.  In  1974  there 
were  600  PACk;  today  they  exceed  4.000.  In 
1070  they  gave  $33  million  to  congressional 
ran^tWit^T'  last  year  they  gave  $130  million. 
PACB  dont  waste  their  money  on  long 
shots.  They  give  mostly  to  incumbents  and 
sure  winners,  to  buy  favor  from  those  who 
wUl  remain  in  power. 

Even  honest  senators  and  repreaentatlves 
are  forced  to  take  PAC  payoffs  because  of 
the  skyrocketing  cost  of  rampalgnlng.  (A 
sad  exception:  Oary  Hart  refused  to  take 
PAC  money  for  his  1904  presidential  race— 
and  now  he's  saddled  with  a  $1.3  million 
debt  and  lawsuits  that  caused  his  new  cam- 
paign funds  to  be  seised  Isst  month.) 

The  VA.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
limits  can't  be  imposed  on  campaign  spend- 
ing, because  that  would  curtail  a  candidate's 
right  to  speak  to  the  electorate  through  ad- 
vertising. Therefore.  Just  one  cleanup 
method  Is  possible:  offering  public  funding 
to  miiinasliiiisl  candidates  with  a  stipula- 
tion that.  If  they  accept  it.  they  must  volun- 
tarily accept  spending  limits. 

This  much-needed  reform  Is  being  pushed 
by  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
D-W.V..  along  with  Sen.  David  Boren.  D- 
Okla.  "They've  recruited  44  senators  as  co- 
spoosots.  Common  Cause  and  54  other  na- 
tional orsaniaatlons  have  endorsed  their 
reform. 

Their  bUl  seU  ceUings  so  low  that  the 
public  funding  would  nearly  meet  them— 
leaving  PACs  virtually  no  role  In  elections. 
Hurrah. 

We  urge  every  West  Virginia  member  of 
Congreaa  to  back  Byrd'a  plan  to  end  the 
caah  corruption  of  Congreaa.  If  It  paaaes.  It 
will  be  one  of  the  flneat  accomplishments  of 
hia  long  career. 

rProm  the  Charleston  DaUy  Mall. 
Charleston.  WV.  Feb.  14. 1M7] 
PACRacxxt 
With  egg  all  over  his  fsce.  Texas  Sen. 
Lloyd  Bentsen  hss  disbanded  his  $10.000-a- 
plate  monthly  breakfaat  club  for  200  well- 
heeled  lobbyists  and  directors  of  political 
action  committees. 


"I'm  not  known  to  make  many  mistakes, 
but  when  I  do.  It'a  a  dooay. "  Bentsen  said. 
He  will  return  the  $40,000  he  had  collected 
from  eager  breakfast  clubbers. 

That  Bentsen.  the  new  Democratic  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
thus  s  major  player  on  tax  and  trade  leglala- 
tion.  would  risk  the  appearance  of  selling 
his  time  shows  Just  how  corrupt  the  PAC 
system  has  become. 

Bentsen.  sadly.  Is  not  alotte: 

For  years,  both  parties  have  sponsored 
special  clubs  for  presidential  donors  and 
party  contributors  at  national  and  state 
levela  White  House  tours,  special  briefings 
and  prealdentlal  dinners  are  part  of  the 
membership  packagea 

Bentaen's  predecessor  ss  Finance  Commit- 
tee chairman.  Republican  Sen.  Bob  Pack- 
wood  of  Oregon,  charged  $fi.000  for  mem- 
bership in  his  recently  dissolved  breakfast 
club. 

Other  Senate  Finance  members  who  have 
councils  or  clubs  for  $5,000  contributors  are 
Republican  John  Chafee  of  Rhode  Island 
and  William  Roth  of  Delaware. 

Leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the 
Senate  and  House.  Including  our  own  Sen. 
Robert  Byrd.  have  established  their  own 
PACs.  They  use  them  in  their  leadership 
contests,  collecting  future  chits  by  Investing 
In  key  congressional  races. 

And  Byrd  himself  culled  pledges  of 
$10,000  each  from  a  group  of  07  longtime 
supporters  for  his  1988  re-elecUon  race.  He 
hosted  a  Washington  reception  for  them 
last  December,  but  Byrd  said  he  plans  no 
further  special  meetings  with  this  "core" 
group  of  backers. 

All  of  the  above  Is  legal  according  to  cur- 
rent Federal  Election  Commission  reporting 
and  disclosure  regulations  for  PACs  and 
cami)algn  finance  lasrs. 

And  aU  of  the  above  needs  to  be  changed. 

IronicaUy.  It  is  Byrd  who  Is  leading  the 
charge  for  reform.  Together  with  Oklahoma 
Sen.  David  Boren.  he  la  sponsoring  a  care- 
fully crafted  btU  which  would  cap  both  PAC 
contributions  and  campaign  spending. 

Unless  the  Congress  wanU  to  continue  to 
embarrass  Itself  further  with  "breakfast 
duba."  "councils"  and  ""core""  groups,  the 
time  for  reform  Is  now. 

[From  the  Charleston  DaUy  Mall. 

Charleston.  WV.  Mar.  0.  1M7] 

PAC  Rxroan 

Congress  is  choking  on  contributions  from 
political  action  committeea  to  the  extent 
that  our  system  of  free  elections  Is  endan- 
gered. 

The  cynicism  underlying  the  present 
system,  both  on  the  part  of  PACs  and  politi- 
cians, mocks  what  was  originally  a  reform  to 
allow  the  public  to  track  and  Identify  the 
candidates"  sources  of  funding. 

In  the  Senate.  16  of  the  21  Incumbents  re- 
elected Isst  November  wound  up  with  more 
money  than  they  started  their  campaigns 
with,  clear  evidence  that  the  PAC  system  Is 
out  of  control. 

In  marked  contrast,  all  but  two  of  the  13 
newcomers  to  the  Senate  finished  with  net 
debts,  reports  Congnuional  QuarUrit. 

Why? 

One  reason  is  that  PAC  managers  like 
sure  bets.  Better  to  slop  a  well-known  in- 
cumbent than  a  challenger  with  little  name 
recognition,  they  reason. 

This  "bird  in  the  hand"  approach  works 
against  all  but  wealthy  candidates,  who  can 
afford  to  buy  costly  television  and  radio  ad- 
vertlaing.  But  many  qualified  men  and 
women  give  up  when  they  realise  that  they 


cannot  compete  against  an  Incumbent  who 
has  stockpiled  a  large  war  chest. 

Before  fresh  faces  with  new  Ideas  are  com- 
pletely blocked  from  running  for  office, 
more  reforms  are  needed. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd  has 
drafted  one  reform  bill.  Other  senators  have 
indicated  they.  too.  are  ready  to  put  the  na- 
tional Interest  above  self-interest. 

On  with  It.  then.  There  could  be  no  more 
apt  legislation  for  the  300th  year  of  govern- 
ment by  the  people. 

(From  the  Charleston  E>aUy  MaU. 

Charleston.  WV.  Apr.  13.  10871 

PACs 

Writing  s  check  to  a  political  action  com- 
mittee is  hardly  the  highest  form  of  partici- 
pation In  our  democracy.  For  most  of  the  4.5 
million  Americans  In  approximately  4.000 
PACS.  their  donations  are  the  limit  of  their 
participation. 

As  Mark  Oreen  noted  in  the  Wathington 
Pott,  money  talks  In  politics.  But  the  vast 
majority  of  PAC  givers  relinquish  control 
over  who  geU  their  money  to  a  few  PAC 
managers  in  Washington. 

Those  who  don't  want  to  reform  the  cur- 
rent system  argue  It  la  a  form  of  free  speech 
and  that  It  increases  participation  by  the 
public. 

But  PAC  managers  unfaUingly  slop  In- 
cumbents: they  give  Incumbents  six  times  as 
much  as  they  do  challengers.  The  latest  ex- 
ample of  how  PACs  of  all  persuasions  lust 
for  access  was  revealed  in  a  Coounon  Cause 
study. 

In  seven  of  last  year's  Senate  races  where 
challengers  toppled  Incumbents,  PAC  after 
PAC  on  the  losing  side  raced  to  make  post- 
election donations  to  the  winners.  So  much 
for  speaking  up  (or  principles  and  causes. 

And  PACs  play  a  large  role  In  today's  cam- 
paigns. In  these  electronic  media  mudfests, 
images  count  for  more  than  Ideas.  PACs 
provide  the  funding— for  incumbents— to 
buy  these  expensive,  Madison  Avenue  cam- 
palgna 

There"s  little  question  that  this  public  In- 
fluence-buying is  better  than  the  old  secret 
system  of  financing  congressional  cam- 
paigns. But  Is  U  not  the  best  system.  Re- 
forms are  possible. 

Limiting  PAC  contributions,  as  a  bill  spon- 
sored by  Sen.  Robert  Byrd  and  David  Boren 
of  Oklahoma  would  do.  Is  one  step  toward 
curing  this  cynicism. 

In  this,  the  200th  anniversary  of  our  Con- 
stitution, we  can  think  of  no  more  appropri- 
ate Issue  (or  a  full  debate. 

(From  the  Champaign-Urbana  Newa- 

Oazette,  Champaign.  IL,  Mar.  30.  IM7] 

Btc-MoifXY  PACs  Doi("T  Hklt  the  Lrrru 
Piortg 

Political  action  committees  don"t  like  to 
take  chances.  That"8  why  in  the  recent  U.S. 
Senate  elections  many  supported  both  can- 
didates In  each  race. 

In  seven  races.  PACs  quickly  switched 
sides  and  contributed  to  the  winner  shortly 
after  the  election. 

A  candldate"8  Ideology  apparently  doesn't 
matter.  PACs  are  more  Interested  in  trying 
to  buy  the  support  of  the  winner. 

And  PAC  spending  Just  keeps  growing.  Be- 
tween Jan.  I.  IMS  and  Dec.  31.  Senate  can- 
didates received  more  than  $45  million  from 
special  Interest  PACs.  That's  63  percent 
more  than  what  candldatea  In  the  1984  elec- 
tions received. 

These  figures  are  alarming  some  senators. 
Some  30  senators,  including  Paul  Simon  of 


Illinois,  are  co-sponsoring  the  Smatorial 
Election  Act. 

The  bill  would  put  new  limits  on  the  total 
amount  of  contributions  a  candidate  can 
accept  from  PACs.  And  It  would  establish 
voluntary  limits  on  the  use  of  persottal 
wealth.  It  also  would  provide  some  public  fi- 
nancing for  senatorial  campaigns.  The 
public  financing  for  senatorial  campaigns. 
The  public  financing  would  work  much  like 
the  presidential  public  financing  with 
checkoffs  on  income  tax  returns. 

But  the  very  forces  that  this  bill  attempts 
to  curtail  could  mean  the  bill  has  very  little 
chance  of  passage.  The  well-heeled  PACs 
strongly  oppose  this  legislation.  And  already 
they  are  organizing  on  Capitol  Hill. 

PACs  like  to  say  they  represent  the  ""little 
people."'  But.  in  fact,  they  don't.  The  Uttle 
people  don't  support  both  candidates  In  an 
election. 

Ifs  time  the  UtUe  people  told  their  sena- 
tors that  they  do  support  campaign  finance 
reform.  Write  a  letter  today. 

[From  the  Dally  Calumet.  Chicago,  IL.  Apr. 
24. 1987] 

COIITKIBTTTIOirS  MuST  END 

The  patchwork,  or  PAC-woi*.  sportcoat 
could  be  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come  for 
those  Interested  in  campaign  reform.  Noth- 
ing else,  so  far.  hss  been  able  to  resolve 
what  former  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater,  R-Arlz., 
has  called  "a  crisis  of  liberty""— the  unholy 
dependence  on  special-interest  political 
action  committees  for  Congress. 

Here  is  how  the  patchwork-coat  approach 
would  work: 

The  candidate  would  be  required  to  don 
his  or  her  official  campaign  coat  at  the  offi- 
cial campaign  opening.  A  blazer  no  doubt,  it 
would  be  festooned  with  patches,  each 
patch  a  logo  signifying  the  political  action 
committee  to  which  the  candidate  Is  behold- 
en. The  candidate  could  pick  his  favorite 
color,  though  for  most  officeholders,  color 
wouldn't  matter.  The  coat  would  be  all  PAC 
patches— and  large  pockets. 

We  have  campaign  disclosure  laws  now, 
but  the  sportcoats  would  be  more  graphic. 
They  would  allow  the  voter  to  see  at  a 
glance  who  owns  whom. 

Candidates  might  resent  their  Indy  500 
look— each  car  emblazoned  with  a  riot  of 
logos— but  that's  life  In  the  public  eye.  As 
candidates  well  know,  campaigning  often  is 
an  affront  to  personal  dignity. 

If  the  coat  Idea  won't  fit,  perhaps  It's  time 
for  Congress  to  psss  legislation  sponsored 
by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla.,  and  Sen.  Ma- 
jority Leader  Robert  Byrd.  D-W.  Va. 

Their  bill,  called  Senate  Bill  2.  would  fun- 
damentally reform  the  senatorial  campaign- 
finance  system.  It  has  gained  the  support  of 
44  cosponsors  In  the  Senate,  Just  seven 
short  of  a  majority.  Successful  Senate 
action  on  the  bill,  which  calls  (or  i>artlal 
public  financing  of  senatorial  campaigns, 
would  then  shift  the  focus  of  attention  to 
the  Rouse  of  Representatives. 

One  of  the  original  co-sponsors  of  the  bill. 
Sen.  John  Stennls,  a  Mississippi  Democrat 
who  has  been  in  the  Senate  since  1948,  an- 
nounced recently:  "When  the  present  law 
was  passed.  I  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  paying  any  of  the  camt>aign  costs  for 
candidates  for  D.S.  Senate  from  the  public 
treasury,  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
either  one.  But  in  view  of  what  has  hap- 
pened now,  I  have  changed  my  mind." 

And  what  has  happened  now?  In  the  1986 
election.  PAC  contributions  reached  a 
record  $130,296,026  for  House  and  Senate 
candidates.  That's  a  27   percent  Increase 


over  the  $103  million  PACs  gave  to  congres- 
sional candidates  in  the  1984  election.  Over 
the  past  decade,  PAC  contributions  to  con- 
gressional candidates  have  skyrocketed 
from  $22  million  In  1976  to  more  than  $130 
million  last  year.  In  1976,  there  were  600 
PACs:  today,  there  are  more  than  4,000 
PACs. 

Congress  must  put  an  end  to  its  own  cam- 
paign-finance corruption.  If  a  patchworii 
coat  is  beneath  its  dignity,  surely  the 
mantle  of  public  Interest  isn't.  And  a  public 
financing  system  for  congressional  cam- 
paigns Is  clearly  In  the  public  interest. 

[From  the  Dally  Calumet,  Chicago.  IL.  Apr. 

9.  1987] 

PACs  Always  Back  a  Wihmxr  bt  Backhic 

All 

Political  action  committees,  as  fickle  as 
fortune  itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  public-interest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
dozens  of  PACs  Involved  In  last  year's  VS. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  in  which  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  defeated  a  Republican  in- 
cumbent. PACs  backed  the  Republican  in- 
c\mibent  during  the  campaign,  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  winning  Democratic  challenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  aims,  ideology  or 
political  party.  They  seem  Interested,  above 
all  else,  in  buying  influence  with  a  n.S.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly-elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACs  included  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  The 
bankers  group,  whch  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterward,  switched  sides  in  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  this  cynical  little 
exercise  in  democracy  is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  cosponsorlng  Senate 
Bill  2,  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act,  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept.  The  bill,  which  now  has  36  co-spon- 
sors, also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing  in  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  pubUclsts  argue  that  PAC-giving  rep- 
resents citizen  participation  in  the  political 
system.  Citizens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates— once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  hs  been 
chosen.  If  we're  really  Interested  in  citizen 
participation,  we'll  emasculate  the  PACs. 

[From  the  Bolivar  Commercial  (Cleveland, 
MS).  Mar.  25.  1987] 
Reim  in  the  PACs 

Fourteen  senators  elected  in  1986  raised 
more  than  $1  milUon  each  In  political  action 
committee,  or  PAC,  contributions  for  their 
Senate  campaigns.  That  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  PAC  millionaries  in  the 
Senate,  from  10  to  24.  PAC  contributions  to 
all  Senate  general-election  candidates  in 
1985-86  totaled  $45.7  million. 

The  recipients  of  such  largesse  are  getting 
nervous.   They   realize   that   congressional 


f«»wp«igT»»  are  obscenely  expensive,  that 
special-Interest  money  invariably  oomes 
with  strings  attached  and  that  addiction  to 
PAC  dollars  undermines  their  credibility  as 
representatives  of  the  people.  Whether  tbey 
are  nervous  enough  to  do  something  Is  an 
open  question.  But  recently  Introduced  leg- 
islation offers  them  an  opportunity. 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla.. 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd. 
D-W.Va..  the  legislation  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  tbe  cur- 
rent system,  of  public  flnandng  of  presiden- 
tial elections  to  the  congressional  leveL 

Public  financing  may  be  tbe  Achilles'  heel 
of  the  legislation  as  Sen.  Wendell  Ford.  D- 
Ky.,  suggested  to  Boren.  The  Oklahoma 
senator  explained  that  he  reluctantly  In- 
cluded the  provision  because  it  was  the  only 
practical  way  to  get  around  a  1976  n.8.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  prohibits  spend- 
ing limits  unless  they  are  tied  to  public  fi- 
nancing. Under  Boren's  bill,  a  candldatif 
could  receive  public  fimds  for  part  of  his 
campaign  costs  If  he  agreed  to  a  spending 
limit  that  would  vary  from  state  to  state. 

"The  Boren-Byrd  measure  also  would 
reduce  the  size  of  a  PACs  minimum  contri- 
bution from  $5,000  to  $3,000  i>er  election 
and  limit  total  PAC  gifts  to  a  candidate. 
Those  limits  would  be  $100,000  for  House 
candidates  and  would  range  from  $175,000 
to  $750,000  for  Senate  candidates,  depoid- 
Ing  on  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  less- 
expensive  campaigns  or  campaigns  less  de- 
pendent on  special  Interests.  The  PAC 
system  itself  was  supposed  to  be  a  reform, 
and  special-interest  groups  are  wonderfully 
ingenious  at  finding  loopholes.  What  we 
have  now,  however,  is  a  mess.  The  Boren- 
Byrd  measures  could  be  a  way  out. 

[Prom  the  Columbia  Record.  Colimibia,  SC, 
Mar.  25. 19871 

Camfaions— PACs  Should  Bx  CnaiXD 

Lest  one  harbor  any  doubts  about  the  per- 
vasive— and  potentially  pernicious— clout  of 
political  action  committees,  consider  their 
financial  Impact  on  the  '86  elections.  PAC 
contributions  to  all  U.S.  Senate  general  elec- 
tion candidates  totaled  $45.7  million,  includ- 
ing $1,015,252  to  winning  Incumbent  Demo- 
crat Ernest  F.  "Fritz"  Hollings  of  South 
Carolina. 

PACs— the  political  arms  of  special  inter- 
est groups— have  proliferated  like  Topsy 
over  the  past  decade,  a  genuinely  remarka- 
ble and  worrisome  trend.  In  '76,  PAC  contri- 
butions to  Senate  candidates  totaled  $5.4 
mlUlon.  By  "80.  they  had  swoUen  to  $15.9 
million  and  to  $27.9  million  in  '84. 

A  new  study  by  Common  Cause,  the 
watchdog  citizens'  group,  points  up  a  more 
unsettling  aspect  of  PAC  influence.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  last  year  in  which 
a  Democratic  challenger  defeated  a  OOP  in- 
cumbent. PACs  backed  the  incumbents 
during  the  campaign  and  then  contributed 
to  the  winning  Democrats  shortly  after  the 
election.  The  lucky  beneficiaries  were  fresh- 
men Sens.  Terry  Sanford  of  North  Carolina. 
Wyche  Fowler  of  Georgia,  Bob  Oraham  of 
Florida,  Kent  Conrad  of  North  Dakota. 
Richard  Shelby  of  Alabama,  Brock  Adams 
of  Washington.  Thomas  Daschle  of  South 
Dakota. 

"Our  study."  said  Common  Cause  Presi- 
dent Fred  Wertheimer,  "vividly  illustrates 
how  special  interest  PAC  contributions  are 
used  to  buy  influence  in  Congress.  These 
PACs  obviously  weren"t  contributing  be- 
cause of  the  candldate"s  philosophy.  Ideolo- 
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gy  or  tmltth^'  party.  They  wmnted.  first  and 
foraBMMt,  to  ensure  that  they  had  boucht 
InnuanM  with  a  United  States  tenator. 
PACa  often  ariue  that  PAC  ilvlnt  r«pr«- 
aente  dtJaen  participation.  CItlMna.  howev- 
er, dont  vote  for  both  candldatee.  once 
before  ttie  election  and  a  aeoond  time  after 
the  winner  had  been  choeen." 

There  la  p«»mm»««  before  the  Senate  a  cam- 
palcn  reform  bill  with  S6  co-aponaors  which 
would  piaoe  strict  llmlU  on  congressional 
candidates'  "«'««p«»g"  expenditures  and  the 
amounts  they  can  accept  from  PACa 
Common  Cause  makes  a  valid  case  for  the 
bill's  I 


[From  the  Dallas  (TX)  Times  Herald.  Apr. 
14. 1967] 


Tbb  SBxms  or  DsMocsACT 
Our  Poundtng  Pathen.  who  charted  that 
America  was  aufferlnc  from  "taxation  with- 
out f  BprnsmtattiM'"  never  envisioned  an  era 
when  democracy  would  be  endancered  by  a 
system  of  "represenUtlon  by  contribution." 
But  It  Is  apparent  that  the  averace  voter 
cannot  afford  the  inflationary  cost  of  influ- 
endnc  a  state  lecialator.  a  tomiBssmsn.  a 
Judge  or  even  a  governor.  That  has  left  the 
special-interest  lobbyisU  operating  through 
the  cover  of  political  acUon  committees 
(PACS)  to  purchase  more  than  their  share 
of  Influence. 

That  abominable  ayston  must  be 
scrapped. 

While  the  cost  of  federal  elections  has 
more  than  tripled  in  the  last  decade,  the 
oontribuUons  from  PACS  have  increased  six- 
fold. In  Texas.  PAC  contributions  account 
:or  nearly  half  the  campaign  financing  for 
House  candldatea.  63  percent  for  Senate 
hopefuls. 

Our  government  is  dangerously  dose  to 
becoming  a  government  of  special  interests, 
by  special  Interests  and  for  special  interests. 
Those  who  believe  that  lobbyisU  contrib- 
ute to  officeholders  merely  because  they 
favor  a  particular  candidate— like  the  small 
contributor  who  gave  tS— should  have  taken 
a  window  seat  aboard  the  midnight  train  to 
Gov.  ClemenU'  office  after  he  defeated  In- 
cumbent Mark  White.  The  cash  was  coming 
In  «10.000  aUotments. 

Nearly  $3  million  rolled  in  on  the  last 
PAC  train  to  the  office  of  the  new  governor. 
Voters  must  begin  pressuring  their  elected 
state  and  national  represenUtlvea  to  limit 
the  amount  of  money  a  political  candidate 
can  receive  from  an  individual  PAC.  the 
amount  that  each  PAC  can  dole  out  during 
an  election  cycle  and  the  aggregate  amount 
of  special-interest  (tinds  a  candidate  can  re- 
ceive. Legislation  has  been  introduced  In  the 
U.8.  Senate  and  the  Texas  Senate  that 
would  establish  such  limits. 

The  bill  in  the  U.S.  Senate  sponsored  by 
Sen.  David  Boren.  a  conservative  Democrat 
from  Oklahoma,  and  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Robert  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  not 
only  puts  reasonable  limits  on  PAC  contri- 
butions, but  It  goes  one  critical  step  further 
by  providing  public  financing  (or  Senate 
campaigns— via  an  additional  %\  Income  tax 
checkoff.  The  reouest  for  an  additional 
dollar  per  year  from  each  taxpayer  would 
supplement  the  $1  checkoff  that  now  pro- 
vides public  financing  for  presidential  candi- 
dates. The  bill  has  44  sponsors,  but  notable 
senators  missing  from  that  list  are  Texans 
Lloyd  Bentaen  and  Phil  Oranun.  Voter-tax- 
payers would  do  themselves  a  great  service 
by  using  whatever  Influence  they  have  to 
pressure  those  senators  to  get  off  the  PAC 
gravy  train. 


Similar  leglalation  has  been  slower  to  win 
support  In  the  House  of  RepresenUUves.  al- 
though Speaker  Jim  Wright.  D-POrt  Worth, 
reportedly  favors  such  a  law. 

Public  financing  for  statewide  races  in 
Texas  Is  non-existent,  although  It  is  the 
only  comprehensive  method  of  limiting  the 
cost  of  running  for  office.  Eleven  states 
have  some  limited  form  of  public  campaign 
financing.  Florida  will  put  the  most  compre- 
hensive program  in  place  In  1990. 

Texas  only  recently  progressed  beyond 
the  down  and  dirty  days  when  a  politician 
could  hide  the  sources  of  contributions  and 
use  campaign  funds  (or  personal  expenses. 

Now.  sUte  Sen.  John  Montford,  D-Lub- 
bock,  has  Introduced  a  reasonable  bill  that 
would  set  Umlts  on  the  financial  Influence 
of  PAC  contributors  to  candidates  for  state- 
wide office.  Senate  and  House  seaU.  The 
terms  are  similar  to  federal  legislation  with 
the  level  of  PAC  limits  tailored  according  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  elected  ofdce.  Limits 
are  tighter  during  runof(  elections  and  non- 
election  year  fund-raising  campaigns.  The 
bill  also  provides  some  long-needed  llmlU- 
Uona  on  the  amount  of  loans  a  candidate 
can  accrue  during  campaign. 

But  voters  in  this  state  should  realise  that 
until  they  begin  supporting  candidates  for 
public  office  with  more  of  their  own  contri- 
butions they  win  continue  to  forfeit  their 
Influence  to  America's  massive  special-Inter- 
est industries,  which  Indirectly  pass  on  their 
costs  to  the  consumer  anyway.  It's  a  peril- 
ous way  to  nm  a  democracy. 

[From  the  Dallas  (TX)  Morning  News.  Feb. 
23.  1987] 


Dsar  PocxsT  Pounca— CoNaaass  Nssds  To 
RsroaM  Campaigii  FnAMCiiio 

Congressional  campaigns  are  being  cor- 
rupted by  the  excessive  sums  that  Incum- 
bents and  challengers  are  compelled  to 
spend  to  get  elected  and  the  candidates' 
growing  dependence  on  special  Interest 
groups  for  contributions.  Unless  lawmakers 
act  soon  to  clean  up  the  financing  of  con- 
gressional races,  they  risk  losing  the  public's 
confidence. 

Winning  Senate  candidates  doled  out  an 
average  of  $3,030,811  last  year,  while  House 
hopefuls  spent  3250.000  on  average  to  get 
elected.  That's  more  than  triple  what  politi- 
cians expended  Just  10  years  ago.  Those 
high  coeU  are  exacting  a  terrible  toU.  Not 
only  do  they  discourage  many  talented  men 
and  women  from  entering  the  political 
arena,  they  also  force  officeholders  to 
devote  much  of  their  time  to  raising  funds. 

Aside  from  distracting  members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  business  of  lawmaking,  the 
constant  need  to  solicit  donations  has  con- 
tritmted  to  the  second  disturbing  Influence 
on  elections:  political  action  committees.  Be- 
cause they  have  been  such  a  ready  source  of 
cash  for  political  hopefuls.  PACs  have 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Special  Interest 
money  now  accounts  (or  about  40  cents  o( 
every  31  raised  for  successful  congressional 
campaigns. 

No  one  denies  that  PACs  have  a  legitimate 
place  In  a  represenUtlve  democracy.  They 
have  a  right  to  lobby  for  their  particular 
point  of  view  and  to  contribute  to  their  fa- 
vorite candidates.  The  trouble  with  such 
special  Interests  is  not  with  their  mere  exist- 
ence but  rather  with  the  excess  of  power 
that  their  vastly  Increasing  campaigns  con- 
tributions can  buy. 

There  Is  a  way  out  of  this  campaign  fi- 
nance mess,  however.  If  Congress  has  the 
political  will  to  act.  Sens.  David  Boren.  D- 
Okla..  and  Robert  Byrd.  D-W.Va..  have  In- 


troduced legislation  that  would  place  tight- 
er Umlts  on  special  Interest  donations  in 
House  and  Senate  races  and  encourage  re- 
straint in  overall  campaign  spending 
through  a  system  of  partial  public  financing 
for  Senate  elections.  The  proposal  Is  as  bold 
as  It  is  necessary. 

Specifically.  House  candldatea  could  re- 
ceive no  more  than  $100,000  from  PACs 
during  an  election,  while  Senate  hopefuls 
would  have  a  celling  of  from  $175,000  to 
$750,000,  depending  on  the  state's  popula- 
tion. Texas'  cap  would  be  $750,000  (Winning 
House  candidates  received  an  average  of 
$136,793  from  special  interesU  in  1986; 
Senate  members  collected  $852,043.) 

As  useful  as  PAC  limits  would  be  in  re- 
forming congressional  campaign  financing, 
the  second  aspect  of  the  Boren-Byrd  bill  at- 
tacks the  problem  of  largess  head-on  by 
placing  limits  on  what  candidates  could 
spend  in  Senate  general  elections.  As  with 
PAC  donations,  the  amount  would  depend 
on  a  state's  population.  For  Texas,  the  cell- 
ing would  be  $3,493,000. 

Because  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  campaign  spending  limits  can  be 
Imposed  only  If  they  are  accompanied  by  a 
voluntary  sjrstem  of  public  financing,  the 
Boren-Byrd  bill  goes  on  to  explain  how  a 
candidate  could  qualify  for  such  money.  Al- 
though public  financing  has  had  Its  detrac- 
tors over  the  years,  the  comprehensive  legis- 
lation does  a  very  good  job  of  answering 
many  of  the  questions  typically  raised  about 
the  idea: 

Wouldn't  eliminating  the  need  to  raise 
money  remove  senators  from  the  folks  back 
home?  No.  Candidates  still  would  have  to 
raise  their  own  funds  in  primary  elections. 
And  even  in  the  general  elections,  they 
would  need  to  sollct  a  certain  amount,  in 
small  donations  from  Individuals,  in  order  to 
qualify  (or  public  financing.  The  Texas 
threshold  would  be  $750,000. 

Since  the  system  Is  voluntary,  what's  to 
compel  a  candidate  to  accept  public  financ- 
ing? True,  there's  nothing  to  prevent  a 
hopeful  from  raising  his  own  funds.  But  If 
he  does,  the  law  will  give  his  opponent  the 
federal  money  he  ordinarily  would  have 
gotten.  Unless  a  candidate  has  deep  pockets, 
that  alone  should  cause  him  to  think  twice 
about  going  it  alone. 

Well  then.  If  both  hopefuls  end  up  spend- 
ing the  same  amount  of  money  under  such  a 
plan,  doesn't  that  give  the  incumbent  an 
unfair  advantage?  No.  The  spending  limit  Is 
high  enough  to  allow  challengers  to  mount 
successful  campaigns.  And  besides,  the 
present  system  of  ever  escalating  campaign 
expenditures  Is  making  It  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  challengers  to  raise  the  amount  of 
money  necessary  to  defeat  incumbents. 

Yes.  but  what  about  the  price?  How  much 
la  all  this  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers?  About 
$50  million  a  year.  The  Senate  campaigns 
would  be  paid  (or  through  the  voluntary  tax 
checko((  system  already  in  place  for  presi- 
dential races.  Taxpayers  could  check  off  $3 
on  their  returns  instead  of  the  current  $1. 

Even  the  staunchest  defenders  of  the  ex- 
isting system  would  have  to  admit  that 
today's  excessive  campaign  spending  hasn't 
translated  Into  higher  voter  Interest.  The 
rate  of  voter  turnout  remains  dismally  low 
compared  to  that  of  other  democracies.  By 
contrast,  limits  on  special  Interest  dona- 
tions, combined  with  a  system  of  partial 
public  financing,  could  do  much  to  restore 
the  Importance  o(  small  contributors  and 
grassroots  volunteerism  In  congressional 
campaigns.  The  Boren-Byrd  proposal  de- 
serves serious  consideration. 


[From  the  Davis  (CA)  Enterprise.  Apr.  3. 

1987] 

Put  Youa  Mowrr  om  a  Wnnrax 

Political  action  committees,  ss  fickle  as 
fortune  itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  public-interest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
doaens  of  PAO  Involved  In  last  year's  D.S. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  In  which  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  defeated  a  Republican  In- 
cumbent. PACs  backed  the  Republican  in- 
cumbent during  the  campaign,  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  winning  Democratic  challenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  alms.  Ideology  or 
political  party.  They  seem  interested,  above 
all  elae,  in  buying  influence  with  a  U.8.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
(Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACs  included  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  switched  sides  in  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  In  this  cynical  little 
exercise  in  democracy  is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  In  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  co-sponsoring  Senate 
Bill  3,  the  Senate  Election  Campaign  Act, 
which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of  PAC 
funds  congressional  candidates  can  accept. 
The  bill,  which  now  has  36  co-sponsors,  also 
would  limit  campaign  spending  as  part  of  a 
voluntary  system  of  partial  public  financing 
In  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  publicists  argue  that  PAC-glvlng  rep- 
resenU  citizen  participation  in  the  political 
system.  Cltixens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates— once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen.  If  we're  really  interested  In  citizen 
participation,  we'll  emasculate  the  PACs. 

[From  the  News-Journal.  Daytona  Beach. 

PL.  Mar.  25. 1987] 

Trb  Arm  thk  Fact  PAC 

In  politics,  unlike  horse  racing,  the  cash- 
iers' windows  stay  open  after  the  race 
begins  and  even  after  the  race  ends.  This 
allows  those  who  bet  on  a  losing  candidate 
the  opportunity  to  go  back  and  bet  on  the 
winner. 

If  only  things  were  that  simple  at  the 
track. 

A  recent  study  of  contributions  made  by 
Political  Action  Committees  (PACs)  shows 
many  PACs  that  support  a  losing  candidate 
turn  around  and  donate  to  the  winner 
shortly  after  the  election  results  are  posted. 
In  seven  Senate  races  studied  by  Common 
Clause.  150  PACs  that  backed  Republicans 
who  lost  in  the  November  election  turned 
around  and  contributed  to  the  Democratic 
victor  by  the  end  of  December. 

In  Florida  for  instance,  after  Bob  Oraham 
won  election  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  five  PAC^s 
that  had  supported  his  Republican  oppo- 
nent. Paula  Hawkins,  donated  a  total  of 
$9,500  to  him. 

These  organizations  evidently  are  not 
given  to  harboring  grudges.  In  fact,  most 


persons  would  be  surprised  at  how  neutral 
PACs  are  in  matters  of  philosophy  and  po- 
litical partisanship.  When  the  name  of  the 
game  is  political  Influence,  what  matters  is 
having  access  to  politicians  and  having  the 
campaign  donations  to  buttress  your  argu- 
ments. 

This  study  once  again  contradicts  that 
often  stated  defense  PAC^s  as  civic  minded 
organizations  that  have  organized  to  sup- 
port the  candidates  of  their  choice. 

A  bill  to  limit  the  undue  influence  of 
PACs  in  increasingly  bipartisan  campaigns  is 
before  the  Senate.  Both  of  Florida's  sena- 
tors have  signed  on  as  co-sponsors  of  the 
bill. 

The  Senate  Election  Campaign  Act  would 
limit  the  total  amount  of  PAC  contributions 
a  candidate  could  receive,  limit  the  size  of 
individual  PAC  donations,  set  campaign 
spending  limits  and  provide  for  public  fund- 
ing of  Senate  campaigns. 

The  cynical  behavior  of  the  PACs  high- 
lighted by  the  Common  Cause  study  is  not 
siuprising.  What's  alarming  is  the  Influence 
the  PAC^s  have  when  Senate  campaigns  get 
into  the  $12  million  range  such  as  the  Haw- 
kins-Graham race. 

This  bill  needs  to  become  law  before  the 
1988  Serutte  races  break  new  records. 

[From  the  News-Journal.  Daytona  Beach. 

PL.  Feb.  7.  1987] 

Bewtsxw  Brkaktast  Club  Plam  Arctjbs  for 

Campaign  RgroRM 

Sen.  Uoyd  Bentaen  of  Texas  backed  away 
from  his  breakfast  club  fundralslng  plan 
Friday  saying  he  didn't  "anticipate  the  per- 
ception of  it." 

Bentsen's  fimdraising  scheme  was  to  offer 
lobbyists  the  chance  to  have  breakfast  with 
him  once  a  month  for  a  $10,000  campaign 
donation.  At  those  prices  most  would 
assume  more  than  scrambled  eggs  would  be 
involved.  At  least  that's  the  perception  he 
somehow  failed  to  anticipate. 

Bentsen  did  not  act  without  precedent. 
Sen  Bob  Packwood.  R-Oregon.  the  Finance 
Committee  chairman  in  the  last  Congress, 
had  similar  breakfast  meetings  with  those 
who  could  part  with  $5,000  for  his  cam- 
paign. 

The  "Breakfast  Club"  form  of  fund  rais- 
ing differs  from  conventional  fund  raising 
mostly  in  its  brazenness.  Individuals  and  Po- 
litical Action  Committees  (PACs)  often  be- 
lieve contributions  are  buying  influence  or 
at  least  access  to  a  political  figure.  Setting  a 
$10,000  access  fee  only  makes  the  rules 
much  clearer. 

Rather  than  merely  causing  a  48  hour 
fuss,  we  hope  this  incident  will  give  a  few 
senators  enough  pause  to  think  about  cam- 
paign finance  reform  In  general  and  the 
Senate  Election  Campaign  Act  in  particular. 

The  Senate  Hectlon  Campaign  Act  would 
limit  contributions  from  PAC^s  to  $3,000  in- 
stead of  the  present  $5,000.  More  important, 
it  would  limit  the  total  amount  of  PAC 
money  a  Senate  candidate  could  receive  to 
$175,000  for  campaigns  in  small  states  to 
$750,000  for  campaigns  in  the  largest  sUtes. 

The  act,  co-sponsored  by  Florida's  senior 
senator,  Lawton  Chiles,  would  set  overall 
spending  limits  on  Senate  campaigns  and 
provide  for  public  funding  of  Senate  cam- 
paigns. Funding  would  come  from  doubling 
the  amount  a  taxpayer  could  check  off  on 
his  tax  return  for  campaign  financing.  Cur- 
rently, that  money  goes  only  to  presidential 
campaigns. 

Because  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  limits 
could  not  be  imposed  on  campaign  spending 
except  as  a  requirement  (or  receiving  feder- 


al fimds,  public  financing  is  the  only  way  to 
enforce  such  a  spending  limit. 

A  bill  covering  House  campaigns  la  expect- 
ed to  lie  introduced  soon  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Florida's  recent  senatorial  campaign 
points  out  the  need  for  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion. Sen.  Bob  Graham  and  former  Senator 
Paula  Hawkins  together  spent  more  than 
$12  million  on  that  election.  Campaign  ex- 
penses such  as  those  make  PAO  too  impor- 
tant. 

The  current  campaign  financing  system 
has  gotten  out  of  control.  Sen.  Bentsen's 
breakfast  club  is  only  one  example  of  the 
kind  of  thinking  inspired  by  the  constant 
pressure  for  funds  caused  by  the  current 
levels  of  campaign  spending.  It's  time  to 
ease  that  pressive,  and  in  so  doing,  give  a 
little  more  voice  to  those  who  can't  afford 
the  admission  charge  needed  to  influence 
their  representative  over  coffee. 

[From  the  Delray  Beach  (PL)  News  Journal. 
Feb.  16.  1987] 

Congress  Must  End  Costly  Campaigninc 

This  year  members  of  Congress  will  have 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  excessive  spending  by  Congressional 
candidates.  After  looking  at  what  was  spent 
this  past  year  to  get  senators  elected,  it's 
past  time  for  campaign  reform. 

Senate  candidates  spent  a  record  $178.6 
million  in  1986  campaigns.  "Obscene  and  ex- 
cessive" are  the  words  Common  Cause  Presi- 
dent Fred  Wertheimer  used  to  describe  the 
sums  candidates  spend  to  get  elected. 

He  is  not  alone  in  abhoring  the  scandalous 
sums  of  money  collected  and  spent  on  one 
election. 

Sen.  Bob  Oraham.  who  spent  $6  million  in 
the  most  expensive  campaign  in  the  history 
of  Florida  politics,  said  something  ought  to 
be  done.  He  suggested  putting  a  ceiling  on 
the  amount  of  contributions  that  can  be 
made  to  candidates  by  political  action  com- 
mittees. 

Graham,  along  with  Florida's  Sen.  Lawton 
Cnilles  and  South  County's  Rep.  Dan  Mica, 
will  have  a  golden  opportunity  to  do  just 
that  this  year.  On  Jan.  6,  the  first  day  of 
the  100th  Congress,  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Robert  Byrd.  D.-W.V..  and  Sen.  David 
Boren.  D.-OK..  introduced  a  Senatorial 
Election  Campaign  Act  that  would  limit  the 
money  political  action  groups  can  contril>- 
ute  to  Congressional  campaigns. 

Tills  bill  goes  even  further,  though.  It 
limits  total  campaign  spending  and  the  use 
of  personal  wealth  in  a  campaign.  It  also 
calls  for  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing  for  Senate  general  election  cam- 
paigns. The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
the  only  way  to  establish  an  overall  spend- 
ing limit  in  campaigns  is  as  part  of  volun- 
tary system  that  includes  public  financing. 

A  similar  campaign  reform  bUl  for  House 
races  also  is  expected  to  be  Introduced  ia 
the  near  futiue.  Such  campaign  reform  leg- 
islation should  have  been  passed  a  long  time 
ago.  Congress  voted  against  a  proposal  to 
limit  political  action  contributions  last  year. 

But  it's  quite  possible  that  In  this  year  of 
gross  excessiveness  in  campaign  spending 
members  of  Congress  will  l>e  pressiu^d 
enough  by  the  public  to  do  something. 

The  Florida  Senate  race,  which  pitted  two 
extremely  popular  candidates  against  each 
other  Paula  Hawkins  and  Oraham  ranked 
second  to  California  in  excessive  spending. 
California's  Senate  candidates  spent  $22.3 
million  and  Florida's  candidates  spent  $12.7 
million. 


r. a    mot 
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That  money  enma  from  kU  klnli  of  people 
end  poUUckl  eeUon  group*,  but  It  alao  repre- 
a  ■Uatat  piifftw^'  fortune.  And  it  onoe 
tnriiraree  that  unlea  there  la  oam- 
refonn.  only  the  very  wealthy  and 
people  who  can  ralae  a  fortune  will  be  able 
to  nm  for  r 


IFroin  the  Dea  liolnea  (lA)  Redater.  Feb. 

ae.lM71 

DBBTaoniM  DmoaucT 

Concnei  works  a  three-day  week  beoauae 
It^  hard  to  round  up  enoucb  member*  to 
take  Important  votaa  on  Monday  or  Friday. 
But  that  doemt  mean  member*  are  loaflnt. 
Amonc  other  thlnga.  they  need  thoae  four- 
day  weekend*  to  hurtle  money  from  apedal- 
intereat  group*. 

Money  has  always  been  the  mother**  milk 
of  poUtloB.  but  to  today's  politicians  it  has 
become  an  all-oocwumlnc  addictkm  As  soon 
as  one  ~»»«p»*fw  ends,  money-ralslnc  Imme- 
diately begins  for  the  next  one. 

It's  getttng  hard  to  tell  who  Is  more  ob- 
scene—the lobbyists  who  ply  lawmaker* 
with  money  or  the  lawmakers  who  solicit  It. 
Ortanlntlons  that  exercise  their  right  to 
vMt  their  minifasiiisii  are  often  called  a 
few  days  after  the  vlalt  and  asked  for  a  do- 
nation. What  price  democracy? 

Texaa  Senator  Lloyd  Bentaoi's  shorVUved 
plan  to  charge  lobbylaU  110.000  for  the 
prlvUege  of  chatting  with  him  at  breakfast 
was  notable  only  for  Its  excess.  Other  mem- 
ber* charge  leaa 

The  politicians  and  the  lobby  groups  alike 
are  caught  In  a  vldous  splraL  The  rise  of  po- 
litical-action committees  (PACs)  In  the  last 
decade  Infused  vast  new  money  into  politi- 
cal campaigns,  but  the  availability  of  new 
money  escalated  the  cost  of  campaigns. 

Candidates  In  the  five  costliest  Senate 
conteats  spent  67  cenU  a  vote  in  1974.  but 
spent  S7.74  per  vote  in  1984.  and  the  cost  is 
still  rising.  Some  members  of  Congress  com- 
plain that  they  must  spend  up  to  half  of 
their  time  raising  money,  and  some  lobby 
groups  are  beginning  to  complain  that 
$5,000  doesn't  buy  what  It  used  to.  With  a 
proliferation  of  special-interest  groups  all 
trying  to  buy  the  ears  of  member*,  it  coats 
more  to  buy  Influence  now. 

Enough!  The  money-changer*  have  taken 
over  the  temples  of  democracy.  They  have 
bought  the  right  to  set  the  legislative 
agenda.  They  undermine  public  trust  in  the 
system.  They  finance  disgustingly  negative 
campaign  advertising.  They  spend  the  de- 
generation of  the  body  politic  into  a  grasp- 
ing aggregation  of  me-first  special-interest 
groupa.  They  help  deatroy  what's  left  of  the 
convenant  between  people  and  their  govern- 
ment. 

It's  not  quite  what  the  founders  had  in 
mind  200  years  ago.  but  the  genius  of  the 
system  they  established  has  been  the  ability 
to  reform  Itself.  Congress  needs  to  reform 
rampatjn  financing,  now. 

The  best  poasibUlty  for  reform  is  legisla- 
tion sponsored  by  Senators  David  Boren  of 
Oklahoma  and  Robert  Byrd  of  West  Vlr- 
gina.  Iowa  Senator  Tom  Harkln  is  a  co-spon- 
sor. It  would  establish  a  system  of  public  fi- 
nancing for  Senate  campaigns,  modeled 
after  the  public  financing  that  has  succeed- 
ed in  keeping  presidential  campaigns  rela- 
tively clean. 

Candidates— after  raising  a  certain 
"threahold"  of  money  from  private  sources, 
mostly  donor*  from  their  home  states- 
would  be  eligible  for  public  financing.  Can- 
didates who  accepted  public  financing  would 
be  bound  by  campaign-spending  limits: 
those  who  didn't  agree  would  be  penalized 


by  having  their  share  of  public  m<mey  go  to 
their  opponent. 

No  proposal  on  such  a  complex  matter  is 
pnrfact.  but  the  Boren-Byrd  bill  seems  to 
come  closest  and  Is  drawn  from  the  proven 
■urross  of  presidential  campaign-finance 
reform. 

The  strongest  objection  is  the  coat,  but  If 
It  can  succeed  In  reclaiming  representative 
government  tor  the  people  it  would  be  the 
beat  money  Congraas  haa  spent  In  a  long 
time. 

[From  the  Dodge  City  (KB)  DaUy  Olobe. 

Apr.  6.  19«7] 

HXDODIO  aBit 

Political  action  committeee.  as  fickle  as 
fortune  Itaelf.  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  public-interest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
doaens  of  PACs  Involved  In  last  year's  VS. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  in  which  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  defeated  a  Republican  in- 
cumbent. PACa  backed  the  Republican  in- 
cumbent during  the  campaign,  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  winning  Democratic  challenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  riak  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  alms.  Ideology  or 
political  party.  They  seem  interested,  above 
all  else,  in  buying  influertoe  with  a  VA  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example,  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion cami>algn  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACs  included  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
AMoclatlon.  The  Tobacco  Institute  Iik.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  switched  sides  in  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  thU  cynical  litUe 
exercise  In  democracy  Is  that  six  of  the 
seven  wlruilng  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  co-sponsoring  Senate 
BUI  2.  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act.  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept.  The  bill,  which  now  has  36  co-spon- 
sor*, also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing  In  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  pubilclau  argue  that  PAC-givlng  rep- 
resents citizen  participation  in  the  political 
system.  Citizens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates— once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen.  If  we're  really  interested  In  citizen 
participation,  we'll  emasculate  the  PACs. 

[Prom  the  North  Jersey  Advance  (Dover. 

NJ).  Apr.  20.  1987] 

TAxnia  PACs 

Our  founding  fathers,  who  charged  that 
America  was  suffering  from  "taxation  with- 
out representation."  never  envisioned  an  era 
when  democracy  would  be  endangered  by  a 
system  of  "representation  by  contribution. " 

But  It  Is  apparent  that  the  average  voter 
cannot  afford  the  inflationary  cost  of  Influ- 
encing a  state  legislator,  a  congressman,  a 
Judge  or  even  a  governor. 

That  has  left  the  special-interest  lobbyists 
operating  through  the  cover  of  political 
action  committees  (PACs)  to  purchase  more 
than  their  share  of  influence. 
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That      abominable 
scrapped. 

While  the  coat  of  federal  elections  has 
more  than  tripled  In  the  last  decade,  the 
contributions  from  PACs  have  Increased  six- 
fold. Our  government  is  dangerously  close 
to  becoming  a  government  of  special  inter- 
ests, by  special  Intereats  aiKl  for  special  in- 
terests. 

Voter*  must  begin  pressuring  their  elected 
state  and  natioiuU  repreaentatives  to  limit 
the  amount  of  money  a  political  candidate 
can  receive  from  an  individual  PAC,  the 
amount  that  each  PAC  can  dole  out  during 
an  election  cycle  and  the  aoregate  amount 
of  spedal-lnterest  funds  a  candidate  can  re- 
ceive. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  In  the 
D.S.  Senate  that  would  establish  such 
Umlta. 

The  bill  in  the  UA  Senate  sponsored  by 
Sen.  David  Boren.  a  conservative  Democrat 
from  Oklahoma,  and  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Robert  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  not 
only  puts  reasonable  limits  on  PAC  contri- 
butions, but  it  goes  one  critical  step  further 
by  providing  public  financing  for  Senate 
campalgna— via  an  additional  tl  Income  tax 
checkoff. 

The  request  for  an  additional  dollar  per 
year  from  each  taxpayer  would  supplement 
the  $1  checkoff  that  now  provides  public  fi- 
nancing for  presidential  candidates.  The  bill 
has  44  sponsor*. 

Voter-taxpayers  would  do  themselves  a 
great  service  by  using  whatever  influence 
they  have  to  pressure  thoae  senators  to  get 
off  the  PAC  gravy  train. 

[From  the  Intelligencer /Record. 
Doylestown.  PA.  Mar.  1.  1987] 

RxroxM  or  Cokpaign  Pihamcuio  NacxsaAKT 

AMD  LOHO  OVXaBUX 

"77le  system  U  not  vorking.  If*  demean- 
ing for  the  candidate*,  it'*  demeaning  Jot 
the  voter*,  it  '*  demeaning  for  the  country.  "— 
Sen.  Oeorot  J.  Mitchell.  D-Maine. 

The  System  Sen.  Mitchell  is  referring  to 
can  hardly  be  called  a  system  at  all.  Anyone 
who  has  followed  the  increasingly  expen- 
sive. Increasingly  negative  congressional 
campaigns  of  recent  years,  including  the 
one  Just  completed,  knows  that  the  money 
collected  and  spent  to  win  a  seat  in  Congress 
has  gotten  completely  out  of  hand.  Senate 
campaigns  in  the  millions  have  become  com- 
monplace: even  incumbent  congressmen  and 
their  opponents  frequently  approach  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  combined  spendlns. 

Much  of  that  money  has  come  from  PACs. 
political  action  committees,  representing  a 
wide  diversity  of  special  InteresU.  Contribu- 
tions from  PACs  have  become  a  major 
source  of  Income  for  many  candidates,  with 
the  reality  of  campaign  costs  usually  out- 
weighing appearances  that  those  same  can- 
didates are  beholden  to  the  PACs  that  help 
put  them  In  office. 

Some  members  of  Congress  are  pushing 
for  campaign  financing  reforms.  One  bill, 
sponsored  by  Sen.  David  L.  Boren.  D-Okla. 
would  put  a  cap  on  PAC  contributions  to 
Senate  candidates  ranging  from  $175,000  in 
small  sUtes  to  $750,000  in  latge  states. 
House  candidates  would  be  subject  to  a 
$100,000  PAC  limit.  The  Boren  bill  also 
would  establish  a  voluntary  system  of 
spending  limits  in  Senate  races,  with  candi- 
dates who  agree  to  the  guidelines  becoming 
eligible  for  partial  public  funding. 

A  separate  bill,  authored  by  Rep.  Anthony 
C.  Beilenson.  D-Calif..  would  provide  each 


malor-party  House  candidate  with  $200,000 
In  federal  funds. 

Taxpayers  have  been  f(x>tlng  part  of  the 
coat  of  prealdentlal  elections  since  1976.  so 
public  '■"wp^ign  financing  isn't  a  novel  idea. 
Still,  a  lot  congressmen  and  senator*  who 
face  re-election  bids  In  the  near  futtire  are 
not  quick  to  embrace  any  plan  that  slices 
into  the  PAC  money  supply  line.  And  the 
PACs  themselves  are  not  enthusiastic  about 
losing  one  of  their  chief  means  of  political 
influence. 

Some  Republicans  think  plans  for  sweep- 
ing reform  in  campaign  financing  are 
merely  a  clever  way  for  the  Democrats,  pe- 
rennial second-place  finishers  In  the  fund- 
raising  sweepstakes,  to  even  the  odds. 
Democrats  say  they're  more  concerned 
about  the  time  spent  raising  money.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Conservative  Digest,  the  average 
freshman  senator  will  have  to  raise  $125,000 
a  month  for  the  next  six  years  If  he  wants 
to  have  enough  money  to  mount  an  effec- 
tive re-election  campaign.  Regardless  of 
what  either  party  says,  a  congressman  who 
spends  most  of  his  time  raising  money 
cannot  be  an  effective  representative  for  the 
folks  back  home. 

More  and  more,  the  success  candidates 
have  in  wlxmlng  office  seems  to  be  baaed  not 
so  much  on  what  they  know  but  rather  on 
who  they  know— and  more  importantly,  how 
much  money  those  they  know  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  campaign.  The  whole  election 
process  could  be  Jeopardized  if  some  tyt>e  of 
reform  isn't  implemented  soon. 

This  year  is  as  good  as  any  for  that  reform 
to  be  shaped,  debated  and  put  into  effect, 
since  there  are  no  Senate  or  congressional 
races  looming  in  the  immediate  months 
ahead.  The  influeiHje  of  lobbyists  and  spe- 
cial Interests  must  be  brought  under  con- 
trol, both  In  appearance  and  practice.  Vol- 
untary public  financing  is  worth  studying. 
Overall  spending  caps  for  individual  races 
ought  to  be  considered. 

Government  leaders  should  be  elected  on 
the  strength  of  their  character.  Integrity 
and  knowledge.  Expensive  campaigns  inject 
another  element— money— into  the  equa- 
tion, and  it  doesn't  belong  there. 

[From  the  Courier-Express.  Du  Bois.  PA, 

Mar.  27.  1987] 

PAC'i  But  Imtlokiice  oh  Both  Sides 

Political  action  committees,  as  fickle  as 
fortune  Itself,  know  how  to  back  a  wiimer. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  pubUc-interest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
doeens  of  PACs  Involved  in  last  year's  U.8. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  In  which  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  defeated  a  Republican  In- 
cumbent. PACs  backed  the  Republican  in- 
cumbent during  the  campaign,  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  winning  Democratic  challenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  aims,  ideology  or 
political  party.  They  seem  interested,  above 
all  else,  in  buying  influence  with  a  U.S.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  Republican  Senator  Mark 
Andrews  switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACs  Included  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 


drews before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwarda.  switched  sides  In  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  raoea. 

The  only  bright  spot  In  this  cynical  little 
exercise  in  democracy  is  that  six  of  the 
seven  wlimlng  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  In  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  cosponsoring  Senate 
Bill  2.  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act.  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept.  The  bill,  which  now  has  36  co-spon- 
sors, also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing  in  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  pubUcisU  argue  that  PAC-givlng  rep- 
resenU  citizen  participation  In  the  political 
system.  Citizens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates— once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  wiimer  has  been 
chosen.  If  we're  really  interested  in  citizen 
participation,  well  weaken  the  PACs.  (CNS) 

[From  the  Courier-Express.  Du  Bois.  PA. 
Feb.  26. 1987] 
SxrrroaT  Camfaiom  Pimamck  Rsroaii 
UJ3.  Senator  WendeU  Ford  (D-KY).  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, has  announced  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  that  his  conunlttee  would 
hold  hearings  on  congressional  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  proposals  and  would  receive 
testimony  from  other  senators  on  March  5. 
The  committee  will  hear  testimony  on  the 
Senatorial  Election  Campaign  Act  Intro- 
duced by  Senators  David  Boren  (D-OK)  and 
Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd  (D-WV).  The 
Boren-Byrd  bill  would  limit  the  total 
amount  of  special  interest  political  action 
committee  (PAC)  fimds  candidates  for  Con- 
gress can  accept,  and  would  establish  for 
Senate  general  elections  limits  on  total  cam- 
paign spending  together  with  a  voluntary 
system  of  partial  pubhc  financing.  Thirty 
senators  have  consponsored  the  bill. 

Common  Cause,  which  supports  the  bill, 
has  released  Information  from  a  study  that 
shows  14  senators  elected  in  1986  raised 
more  than  $1  million  each  in  PAC  contribu- 
tions for  their  Senate  campaigns. 

The  study  also  found  that  the  34  winning 
Senate  candidates  in  1986  received  an  aver- 
age of  $852,043  in  PAC  contributions. 

PAC  contributions  to  Senate  candidates 
have  grown  more  than  eight-fold  in  the  past 
decade— from  $5.4  mUllon  in  1976  to  $45.7 
million  in  1986;  and  have  more  than  doubled 
in  the  last  four  years. 

The  34  Senate  winners  reported  average 
1985-86  campaign  expenditures  of 
$3,020,811.  Twenty-three  of  the  68  Senate 
general  election  candidates  in  1986  spent  at 
least  $3  million  each. 

The  68  candidates  in  1986  spent  a  total  of 
$178,934,493  which  is  31  percent  more  than 
the  $136  million  in  total  expenditures  of 
1984  Senate  candidates.  Overall  spending  In 
Senate  races  has  Increased  almost  five-fold 
in  the  past  decade,  from  $38.1  million  in 
1976  to  $178.9  mUlion  In  1986. 

Among  the  14  Senators  elected  last  No- 
vember who  raised  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars through  PAC  for  their  campaigns  was 
Arlen  Specter  of  Pennsylvania  with 
$1,383,794. 

Common  Cause  President  Fred  Werth- 
elmer  said,  "The  current  system  for  financ- 
ing congressional  campaigns  Is  a  national 
scandal  and  a  public  disgrace.  Americans  are 
entitled  to  better.  If  we  really  want  to  cele- 
brate the  200th  anniversary  of  the  United 
States  Congress  this  year,  we  must  restore 
the  integrity  of  the  institution. 


"Congress  must  act  now  to  fxmdamentally 
reform  the  system  for  financing  congrea- 
sional  elections,"  he  saicL 

Let's  make  sure  that  the  mr— age  for 
reform  gets  through  to  Congreaa.  Citizens 
must  apply  the  pressure  to  Insist  on  a  better 
way  to  finance  election  campaigns  where  big 
bucks  are  involved. 

Thanks,  Common  Cauae  for  your  effort  in 
behalf  of  all  Americans. 

[From  the  Star-Democrat,  Eaaton.  MD,  Apr. 

19. 1987] 

PACs  Nm)  Cuaanra 

Political  action  conunltteea,  as  fickle  as 
fortime  itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  public-interest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
dozens  of  PACs  Involved  in  last  year's  n.S. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  in  which  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  defeated  a  Republican  in- 
cumbent. PACs  backed  the  Republican  In- 
cumbent during  the  campaign,  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  winning  Democratic  challenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  alms.  Ideology  or 
political  party.  They  seem  interested,  above 
all  else,  in  buying  influence  with  a  UJB  sena- 
tor. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACs  Included  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  switched  sides  in  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  this  cynical  little 
exercise  in  democracy  is  that  six  of  the 
seven  wlimlng  challenger*  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  coaponaoring  Senate 
Bill  2.  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act.  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  fimds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept.  The  bill,  which  now  has  36  co-spon- 
sors, also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing  in  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  publicists  argue  that  PAC-givlng  rep- 
resents citizen  participation  in  the  political 
system.  Citizens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates— once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen.  If  we're  really  Interested  in  citizen 
(MUticipation:  we'll  rein  in  the  PACs. 

[From  the  Imperial  VaUey  Press.  El  Centro. 

CA.  Apr.  28.  1987] 

PAC  SPDfDIRG  CtntBS 

In  each  of  the  seven  Senate  races  In  1986 
In  which  a  Democratic  chaUenger  defeated 
a  Republican  inciunbent.  political  action 
conunlttees  (PACs)  contributed  shortly 
after  In  1986  November  election  to  the  win- 
ning Democratic  challenger  after  flrat  badc- 
ing  the  Republican  incumbent. 

Doesn't  that  tell  you  something?  It  says 
that  the  PAC  special  interest  groups  are  in 
the  business  of  purchasing  votes  in  Con- 
gress. They  will  join  either  side  to  get  the 
job  done. 

There  were  600  listed  PACs  when  a  cam- 
paign finance  reform  measure  was  passed  in 
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In  I0T4.  Tliere  m  now  4.100  on 

raeord.  Tbey  oontributed  tl40  million  to  the 
teat  uimiiilninl  etoctlor.  In  19M.  which 
WM  naariy  ft  third  of  the  tot*l  amount  spent 

ijfco  the  bulk  of  glverm.  PACs  t«nd  to  five 
BHH*  to  Ineumbftnta.  But  when  Incumbents 
IcM.  they  awlteh  aldea  with  the  greftteat  of 
eaae.  They  hftve  ft  ireftter  cUlm  to  the  ftlle- 
glftnoe  of  Ooncreai  thftn  is  heftlthy  for 
either  ConciMi  or  the  country. 

Duitac  1M6.  nMClftl  tntereaU  oontributed 
nearly  tM  million  to  House  cftndldftt^w  The 
breakdown  on  the  $8S  million  shows  IU.6 
mllUoa  loing  to  congressionftl  Incumboits. 
IS.6  mflUon  to  congressionftl  House  chsl- 
lengers,  snd  somethlnc  over  tlO.S  million  to 
TMMlMftt^  running  in  rsoes  In  which  there 
was  no  Ineumbent. 

On  ftverage.  a  House  seat  now  costs 
tMO.000.  which  Is  whftt  the  sversge  winner 
can  expect  to  spend  In  a  VS.  House  seat 
contest  A  Senste  seat  cosU  $3  million. 

Public  flnaodng  for  political  rampalgns 
with  strict  controls  on  spending  Is  prefera- 
ble. Short  of  that,  the  Immedlftte  support 
should  go  to  the  present  messure  Intro- 
duced In  the  VS.  Senftte.  It  Is  the  Senfttorl- 
ftl  Election  r-miwpaifw  Act  (S.  3).  jolnUy 
spoMored  by  Senftte  liftjorlty  L<ea<ler 
Robert  Byrd  and  Sen.  David  Boren. 

The  bill  would  limit  contributions  that 
ftny  House  or  Senftte  cftndldftte  could  accept 
from  PACS  in  ftn  election  cycle.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  limits  on  total  campaign  spending 
and  the  use  of  personal  wealth  in  a  cam- 
paign tied  to  a  voluntary  system  of  partial 
public  financing  (or  Senate  general  election 
campaigns. 

Partial  public  financing  is  factored  In  be- 
cause the  VS.  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
the  only  way  to  establish  overall  spending 
limits  In  Tampfi'g"*  Is  as  part  of  a  voluntary 
system  that  Includes  public  financing. 

In  the  Interest  of  fair  representation  for 
Indivlduftl  dtlaens.  Congress  should  pass  the 
Boren-Byrd  measure  and  Initiate  a  genuine 
effort  to  halt  this  mad  political  spending. 

(From  the  El  Dorado  (AR>  News-Times, 
Apr.  4.  1987] 

Act  LnOTS  OSATUITISS 

Political  action  committees,  as  fickle  as 
fortune  Itself,  know  how  to  tMu:k  a  winner. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  public-Interest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
dosens  of  PACs  Involved  in  last  yesr's  U.S. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  esch 
of  the  seven  Senftte  races  in  which  a  Demo- 
cratic chftllenger  defeated  a  Republican  In- 
cumbent. PACs  backed  the  Republican  in- 
cumbent during  the  campaign,  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  winning  Democratic  challenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  aims.  Ideology  or 
political  party.  They  seem  Interested,  above 
all  else,  in  buying  influence  with  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  30  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion «— mp^ign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Coiuad.  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  30  PACs  Included  the  NaUonal  Asso- 
ciation  of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institue  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  The 
banken  group,  which  gave  tlO.OOO  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  tlO.OOO  to 
Conrad  afterward,  switched  sides  In  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 


The  only  bright  spot  In  this  cynical  little 
exercise  In  democracy  is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  In  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  co-sponsoring  Senate 
BlU  2.  the  Senfttorlftl  ElecUon  Cftmpftign 
Act.  which  would  limit  the  totftl  ftmount  of 
PAC  funds  congressionftl  csndidfttes  can 
accept.  The  blU,  which  now  has  36  co-spon- 
sors, also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing  in  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  pubUdsU  argue  that  PAC-glving  rep- 
resents dtlaen  participation  In  the  political 
system.  Citiaens.  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates— once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen.  If  we're  really  Interested  in  dtlsen 
participation,  we'll  emasculate  the  PACs. 

[Prom  the  El  Dorado  (AR>  News-Times. 

Apr. «.  1987) 

PACs  CXXATX  A  Mxss 

Fy>urteen  senators  elected  In  19M  raised 
more  than  $1  million  each  in  political  action 
committee,  or  PAC.  contributions  for  their 
Senate  campaigns.  That  more  than  doubled 
the  numt>er  of  PAC  millionaires  In  the 
Senate,  from  10  to  24.  PAC  contributions  to 
all  Senate  general-election  candidates  in 
1MI&-19M  totaled  $45.7  mlUion. 

ReclpienU  of  such  largesse  are  getting 
nervous.  They  realize  congressional  cam- 
paigns are  obscenely  expensive,  that  special- 
interest  money  Invariably  comes  with 
strings  attached  and  that  addiction  to  PAC 
dollars  undermines  their  credibility  fts  rep- 
resentfttives  of  the  people.  Whether  they 
are  nervous  enough  to  do  something  Is  an 
open  question,  but  recently  introduced  legis- 
lation offers  them  an  opportunity. 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla.. 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Rot>ert  Byrd, 
D-W.Va..  the  legislation  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent sjrstem  of  public  financing  of  presiden- 
tial elections  to  the  congressional  level. 

Public  financing  may  be  the  Achilles'  heel 
of  the  leglsUtlon.  as  Sen.  WendeU  Ford.  D- 
Ky..  suggested  to  Boren.  The  Oklahoma 
senator  explained  that  he  reluctantly  in- 
cluded the  provision  because  it  was  the  only 
practical  way  to  get  around  a  1976  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  prohibits  spend- 
ing limits  unless  they  are  tied  to  public  fi- 
nancing. Under  Boren's  bill,  a  candidate 
could  receive  public  funds  for  part  of  his 
campaign  costs  If  he  agreed  to  a  spending 
limit  that  would  vary  from  state  to  state. 

The  Boren-Byrd  measure  also  would 
reduce  the  slse  of  PACs  maximum  contribu- 
tion from  35.000  to  33.000  per  election  and 
limit  total  PAC  gifts  to  a  candldau.  Those 
limits  would  be  3100.000  for  House  candi- 
dates and  would  range  from  3175,000  to 
3750.000  for  Senate  candidates,  depending 
on  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  less- 
expensive  campaigns  or  campaigns  less  de- 
pendent on  special  interests.  The  PAC 
system  itself  was  supposed  to  be  a  reform, 
and  special-interest  groups  are  wonderfully 
ingenious  at  finding  loopholes.  What  we 
have  now,  however.  Is  a  mess.  The  Boren- 
Byrd  measure  could  be  a  way  out. 

[Prom  the  Daily  (O.)  Courier-News.  Elgin. 

Mar.  30.  19871 

Namx  of  Gamx  por  PACs  IS  "Wni" 

Political  action  committees,  as  fickle  as 

fortune  itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 

According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 

the  public-interest  lobby  Common  Cause. 


dosens  of  PACs  Involved  in  Isst  year's  U.S. 
Senate  elections  covered  twth  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  in  which  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  defeated  a  Republican  in- 
cumbent. PACs  backed  the  Republican  In- 
ctunbent  during  the  campaign,  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  winning  Democratic  challenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  riak  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  alms,  ideology  or 
political  party.  They  seem  interested,  above 
all  else,  in  buying  influence  with  a  U.S.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  30  PACS 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACs  included  the  NaUonal  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Itutltute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  310.000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  310.000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  switched  sides  in  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  this  cynical  little 
exercise  in  democracy  Is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal chainges  in  the  current  campaign- financ- 
ing system.  They  are  co-sponsoring  Senate 
Bill  2.  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act.  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept.  The  bill,  which  now  has  36  co-spon- 
sors, also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  psTtiftl  public 
financing  in  Senftte  general  elections. 

PAC  publicists  argue  that  PAC-glving  rep- 
resents citizen  participation  in  the  political 
system.  Citizens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
twth  candidates— once  tiefore  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen.  If  we're  really  Interested  in  citizen 
participation,  we'll  emasculate  the  PACs. 

[From  the  Elgin  (IL)  Daily  Courier-News 
Mar.  14.  10871 

Projsct  for  1987:  Rxuf  n«  the  PACs 

Fourteen  senators  elected  in  1986  raised 
more  than  31  million  each  in  political  action 
committee,  or  PAC.  contributions  for  their 
Senate  campaigns.  That  more  than  doubled 
the  numt>er  of  PAC  millionaires  in  the 
Senate,  from  10  to  24.  PAC  contributions  to 
all  Senate  general-election  candidates  in 
1985-86  totaled  345.7  million. 

The  recipients  of  such  largesse  are  getting 
nervous.  They  realize  that  congressional 
campaigns  are  obscenely  expensive,  that 
special-interest  money  invariably  comes 
with  strings  attached  and  that  addiction  to 
PAC  dollars  undermines  their  credibility  as 
representatives  of  the  people.  Whether  they 
are  nervous  enough  to  do  something  is  an 
open  question,  but  recently  introduced  legis- 
lation offers  them  an  opportunity. 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla.. 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd. 
D-W.Va..  the  legislation  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  exteno  the  cur- 
rent system  of  public  financing  of  presiden- 
tial elections  to  the  congressional  level. 

Public  financing  may  be  the  Achilles'  heel 
of  the  legislation,  as  Sen.  WendeU  Ford.  D- 
Ky..  suggested  to  Boren.  The  Oklahoma 
senator  explained  that  he  reluctantly  in- 
cluded the  provision  because  it  was  the  only 
practical  way  to  get  around  a  1976  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  prohibits  spend- 
ing limits  unless  they  are  tied  to  public  fi- 


n^nrfaig  Under  Boren's  bill,  a  candidate 
could  receive  public  funds  for  part  of  his 
campaign  costs  If  he  agreed  to  a  spending 
limit  that  would  vary  from  state  to  state. 

The  Boren-Byrd  measure  also  would 
reduce  the  siae  of  a  PACs  maximum  contri- 
bution from  $6,000  to  33.000  per  election 
and  limit  total  PAC  gUts  to  a  candidate. 
Those  limlU  would  be  3100.000  for  House 
candidates  and  would  range  from  3175,000 
to  $760,000  for  Senate  candidates,  depend- 
ing on  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  less- 
expensive  campaigns  or  campaigns  less  de- 
pendent on  special  InteresU.  The  PAC 
system  Itself  was  supposed  to  l>e  a  reform, 
and  special-interest  groups  are  wonderfully 
Ingenious  at  finding  loopholes.  What  we 
have  now,  however,  is  a  mess.  The  Boren- 
Byrd  measure  could  be  a  way  out. 

[Frmn  the  Elk  City  (OK)  Daily  News.  Mar. 

22. 1087] 
BoKXN  Snxs  To  Ctnti  Lobby  Orotjp's  Abuse 
Editor's  hote.— We  have  written  for  sev- 
eral years  about  the  excess  of  spending  by 
lobbying  groups  to  elect  our  representatives. 
Our  Senfttor  David  Boren  has  led  the  con- 
gressional efforts  to  curb  this  abuse  and  we 
have  applauded  his  efforts.  Below  is  an  edi- 
torial from  "The  Normftn  Transcript"  on 
the  sUtus  of  this  effort  to  slow  down  the 
glving-of  so-called  political  action  commit- 
tees. 

(From  The  Norman  Transcript) 
Many  people  were  shocked  when  they 
learned  political  action  committees  contrib- 
uted $27.9  million  to  the  finalists  in  the 
1084  n.8.  Senate  elecUons.  That  was  just  in 
Senate  races,  not  those  for  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  And  it  didn't  count  con- 
tributions to  Senate  candidates  who  were 
eliminated  in  the  nominating  primaries. 

Now  Common  Cause  has  compiled  results 
of  the  1088  races  and  reports  that  1984 
figure  grew  by  a  startling  63  percent.  What 
It  will  amount  to  in  the  1988  elections, 
unless  the  '^mpaiyn  contribution  law  Is 
changed,  nobody  knows. 

Common  Cause  says  14  candidates  raised 
more  than  31  million  each  from  PACs.  They 
ranged  from  31.549343  for  Sen.  Alan  Cran- 
ston. D-Calif..  to  31.013,106  for  Tom  Wlrth. 
D-Colo.  Sen.  Don  Nickles.  our  Republican 
Junior  senfttor.  got  31.058.957  in  his  success- 
ful re-election  csmpftign. 

Our  other  senfttor.  Democrftt  Dftvid 
Boren.  is  one  of  the  few  members  of  either 
house  of  Congress  who  does  not  accept  PAC 
contributions.  He  is  the  principal  author  of 
ft  bill  that  would  limit  total  PAC  recelpU  a 
Cftndldftte  for  congressional  office  could 
accept.  He  also  seeks  to  put  a  lid  on  overall 
spending  and  the  use  of  personal  wealth  in 
Senate  campaigns. 

Sen.  Boren,  who  failed  to  pass  a  campaign 
contribution  law  last  year,  seems  to  hsve  an 
excellent  chance  of  getting  his  new  bill 
through  the  Senate.  He  has  Robert  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  the  Senate  mftjorlty  leftder. 
as  his  co-author  this  year.  And  30  senators 
have  already  agreed  to  help  sponsor  the  leg- 
islation. 

There  wiU  be  opposition  to  the  bill,  how- 
ever, and  one  reason  is  apparent  In  the 
Common  Cause  analysis  of  spending  in  the 
1986  campaign.  The  figiu^s  show  that  the 
bigger  spender  is  likely  to  be  the  winner  in  a 
Senate  race,  and  incumbents— those  who 
will  be  voting  on  the  reform  legislation— will 
usually  get  more  PAC  money  than  challeng- 
ers. PACs  gave  2.3  times  more  on  the  aver- 
age to  iiunimbents  in  the  1086  races  than  to 
their  opponents. 


That  fact  will  be  more  important  in  House 
consideration  of  the  legislation  than  it  will 
in  the  Senate.  House  members  must  run  for 
re-election  every  two  years  while  their 
Senate  colleagues  run  every  six  years.  Sen. 
Boren  and  those  who  sgree  with  him  can 
use  all  the  help  they  can  get. 

[From  the  Enid  (OK)  Morning  News.  Feb. 
19.  1987] 

Cina  Campaigii  SpoiDnia 
Senate  Majority  leader  Robert  Byrd  and 
Oklahoma  Sen.  David  Boren  have  Joined 
forces  to  Introduce  the  Senatorial  Election 
Campaign  Act,  a  newly-crafted  comprehen- 
sive campaign  finance  reform  measure. 

The  strong  support  of  the  West  Virginia 
Democrat  should  be  a  valuable  boost  for 
Boren.  who  has  tried  for  several  years  to  get 
finance  reform  legislation  through  Con- 
gress. 

Uke  last  year's  Boren-Ooldwater  proposal, 
which  died  on  the  vine  when  Congress  ad- 
journed, the  Boren-Byrd  blU  would  estab- 
lish an  aggregate  limit  on  the  total  amount 
of  special  interest  political  action  committee 
funds  any  House  or  Senate  candidate  could 
ftccept. 

But  the  new  bill  goes  further,  sddlng 
limits  on  totftl  campftign  spending  and  the 
use  of  personal  wealth  In  a  campaign  tied  to 
a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public  financ- 
ing for  Senate  general  election  rampftigns. 
The  addition  is  In  response  to  a  Supreme 
Court  ruling  which  held  that  the  only  way 
to  establish  overall  spending  limits  in  cam- 
paigns is  as  part  of  a  voluntary  system  that 
includes  public  financing. 

Some  key  provisions  of  the  Boren-Byrd 
proposal  apply  to  Senate  general  election 
candidates  only— In  particular,  the  volun- 
tary system  of  spending  limits  on  the  use  of 
personal  wealth  in  campaigns  tied  to  public 
financing.  However,  the  proposed  PAC 
limits  would  apply  to  all  House  and  Senate 
candidates. 

Specifically,  the  new  bill  would: 

Limit  PAC  contributions  to  a  Senate  can- 
didate from  3175,000  to  3750.000  depending 
on  state  population.  House  candidates  could 
receive  no  more  than  3100,000. 

Lower  the  individual  PAC  contribution 
limit  from  35.000  to  33,000  per  election  for 
House  and  Senate  candidates. 

Expand  the  presidential  election  cam- 
paign fund  by  raising  the  voluntary  federal 
tax  checkoff  from  31  to  32  (32  to  34  lor  Joint 
returns). 

Fueling  the  drive  for  comprehensive  cam- 
paign finance  reform  is  the  enormous 
amount  of  money  being  spent  on  elections. 
By  Oct  15.  1086,  for  instance,  winning 
Senate  candidates  spent  an  average  of  32.3 
million;  House  winners  spent  more  than 
3250.000. 

During  last  year's  campaign.  15  Senate 
candidates  spent  more  than  33  million  each 
while  52  House  candidates  spent  more  than 
3500.000  each. 

In  Just  10  years,  total  congressional  cam- 
paign spending  for  general  election  candi- 
dates has  Increased  nearly  threefold— from 
309  million  in  1076  to  3286  milUon  In  1086. 
through  Oct.  15. 

Although  PACs  play  an  important  role  in 
the  poUtical  process,  they  too  often  have  an 
overpowering  influence  on  congressional 
campaigns.  "Our  nation  Is  facing  a  crisis  of 
Uberty  if  we  do  not  control  campaign  ex- 
penditures," says  now-retired  Sen.  Barry 
Ooldwater.  R-Arix.  "Unlimited  campaign 
spending  eate  at  the  heart  of  the  democratic 
process." 


The  lOOtb  Congress  faces  the  beat  chance 
in  years  to  make  some  fundamental  changes 
in  our  «^tirip»<gn  finance  laws.  It  should  curb 
special  interest  influence  and  elevate  the 
importance  of  Individual  contributors  and 
the  broader  public  interest  they  represent. 

[From  the  Erie  (PA)  DaOy  Times.  Feb.  3, 
1087] 
Om  EzFLAiTAnoii  fob  TKAOBrr 
If  you  accept  the  Jury's  findings,  then  one 
of  the  mysteries  in  the  R.  BiKld  Dwyer  trag- 
edy might  be  explained  by  focusing  on  a 
modern-day    American   evil:    the   spiraling 
costs  of  poUtical  campaigns. 

Oeorge  Sample  hints  at  this  In  a  recent 
story  he  wrote  in  the  Corry  JumaL  Telling 
of  Dwyer's  frequent  visits  to  C^rry,  Sample 
said:  "He  never  left,  without  mentioning  the 
huge  cost  of  buying  television  tbne  In  the 
major  metropolitftn  ftrefts.  'Tou  csn't  do 
without  it.  You  hftve  to  hftve  thftt  exposure 
In  Philly  and  Pittsburgh.'  he  delcftred.  Not 
once,  mftny  times  he  sftid  it." 

Sherley  Uhl.  poUticftl  editor  of  the  Pittt- 
bumh  Pre**,  makes  a  similar  point:  ".  .  . 
looking  for  root  causes,  it  should  be  noted 
that  Mr.  Dwyer  may  have  been  the  victim  of 
Big  Bucks  politics  whereby  candidates  for 
elective  office  are  required  to  raise  enor- 
mous sums  to  stay  alive  politically. 

"The  cost  of  electioneering  has  quadru- 
pled over  the  past  15  years,  thanks  largely 
to  television.  Nothing  in  poUtics  has  aroused 
so  much  concern,  is  democracy  pricing  itself 
out  of  business? 

"The  Big  Bucks  mentality  is  responsible 
for  a  free-wheeling  atmosphere  in  which 
some  politicians  tend  to  lose  their  perspec- 
Uve.  Not  so  long  ago.  3100,000  was  owugh 
to  finance  a  statewide  campaign.  That's  bag- 
atelle now.  An  estimated  $23  million  was 
spent  in  Pennsylvania's  gubernatorial  and 
VS.  senfttorlftl  races  last  year." 

Some  members  of  Congress,  to  their 
credit,  recognize  the  situation  is  approach- 
ing an  opm  scandal. 

On  January  6.  the  first  day  of  the  100th 
Congress.  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert 
Byrd  and  Sen.  David  Boren  (D-Oklahoma) 
Joined  forces  to  introduce  the  Senatorial 
Election  Campaign  Act,  a  newly-crafted 
comprehensive  campaign  finance  reform 
measure. 

Like  last  year's  Boren-Ooldwater  (former 
Republican  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater)  proposal, 
the  Boren-Byrd  bill  would  establish,  accord- 
ing to  Common  Cause,  sn  aggregate  limit  on 
the  total  amount  of  special  interest  political 
action  committee  (PAC)  funds  any  Senate 
or  House  candidate  could  accept.  But  the 
new  bill  goes  further,  adding  limits  on  total 
campaign  spending  and  the  use  of  personal 
wealth  in  a  campaign  tied  to  a  voluntary 
system  of  partial  public  financing  for 
Senate  general  election  campaigns. 

In  Introducing  the  bill.  Sen.  Boren  said. 
"We  face  a  threat  to  our  political  syston 
that  can  no  longer  be  placed  on  the  back 
burner." 

The  Budd  Dwyer  tragedy  may  reflect  Just 
that  assertion.  Reform  that  would  scale 
back  the  cost  of  campaigning  for  political 
office  is  needed  in  Harrlsburg,  Just  as  it  Is 
needed  in  Washington. 

[From  the  Eugene  (OR)  Register-Ouard. 
Feb.  14. 1087] 
Campaiom  Rvokm  Womj>  Hklt 
The  American  political  system  Is  rife  with 
nagging  problems:  The  cost  of  running  for 
office    lutf    increased    enormously.    Last- 
minute  negative  campaigning  is  at  a 
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paak.  CUBpalcna  now  tadn  when  the  Uet 


But  none  of  the  problema  needt  unent  at- 
tention man  than  the  growinc  Influenee  of 
veetal  IntM— te  not  only  on  who  ta  elected 
but  on  what  tboae  elected  do  after  they're 
In  office.  In  the  poat  decade,  total  ^wnding 
on  iiMMneilnnel  campalgna  almoet  tripled, 
fran  tM  million  In  1»T«  to  $383  million  laM 
falL  Duitiw  the  Mme  period,  ipendhn  by 
politic*!  action  eommltteea  (PACa>  In  oon- 
II  iilnnal  racee  jumped  from  teae  than  30 
pereent  of  the  total  In  1979  to  M  percent 


A»  fonaer  Sen.  TlMMoaaa  Eacletoo  of  Mls- 
■ouri  Mid  of  the  growth  in  PAC  campaign 
vendinc:  "Toa're  not  getting  that  money 
out  of  the  Red  Crooi  or  the  UtUe  SIctert  of 
the  Poor.  TIiIb  ia  not  an  exerdae  In  philan- 
thropy. They  (PACa)  are  Interested  In  tangi- 
ble. ledalaAlve  resulta.  It'a  gotten  to  an  ob- 
noxloua  and  dangeroua  leveL  .  . 

The  problem  la  eaaUy  tdentlfled.  The  aolu- 
Uonlanot. 

The  courts  have  ruled  that  an  outright 
limit  on  campaign  spending  violatea  Plrat 
Amendment  freedom  of  speech  guarantees. 
In  BadUey  e.  Valea  however,  the  VJ&.  Su- 
preme Court  offered  a  way  around  the  oon- 
stltutkmal  hurdle:  Spending  limits  will  be 
permitted  when  they  are  part  of  a  voluntary 
system  that  Includea  public  financing.  An 
example  Is  the  public  funding  of  presiden- 
tial ~— r*«g~  In  which  candldatee  can  vol- 
untarily opt  (or  campaign  funds  out  of  the 
public  treasury— if  they  agree  to  limit  their 
total  ip«»««H"g  to  a  certain  amount. 

VA.  Sen.  David  Boren.  DOkla..  has  been 
a  champion  of  campaign  finance  reform  (or 
several  yeara.  I^st  year.  Boren  sponsored  a 
reform  package,  but  Congress  adjourned 
before  the  legislation  came  to  the  floor  for 
final  passage. 

This  year.  Boren  ia  back  with  a  similar— 
and  more  comprehensive— package.  Signifi- 
cantly and  Ironically,  his  main  co-sponsor  Is 
the  Senate's  new  majority  leader.  Robert 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia— significant  because 
of  Byrd's  ability  to  Influence  the  flow  and 
content  of  legislation.  Ironic  because  Byrd 
ehargea  lobbyisU  $10,000  each  to  dine  with 
him  periodically. 

These  are  the  basic  elements  of  the 
Boren-Byrd  bill: 

Senate  candidates  could  receive  public 
funds  for  the  general  election  only  if  they 
agreed  to  abide  by  limits  on  overall  cam- 
paign spending. 

The  ceiling  on  spending  would  be 
taOO.OOO.  plus  25  oenU  times  the  voting  age 
pop«ilation  in  each  candidate's  state.  (In 
Oregon,  the  spending  lid  would  be  about 
$975,000  for  a  Senate  candidate-still  to 
much,  but  peanuts  compared  to  the  $4  mll- 
Uon  to  $«  mlllUon  that  Sen.  Bob  Packwood 
spend  last  year  In  winning  re-election. ) 

No  more  than  $30,000  in  personal  cam- 
paign contributions  could  come  from  a  can- 
didate and  his  or  her  immediate  family. 

To  qualify  (or  public  funds,  a  candidate 
would  have  to  demonstrate  initial  strength 
by  ralabig  $250,000  or  30  percent  of  that 
state's  total  speiiding  lid.  whichever  Is  leas. 
In  individual  contributions  o(  $350  or  leas. 
At  least  80  percent  of  those  contributions 
would  have  to  come  (rom  Individuals  who 
live  In  the  candidate's  state. 

Once  a  candidate  met  the  threahold.  he  or 
she  would  be  entitled  to  a  (ederal  grant 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  candi- 
date's spending  limit  and  wliat  the  candi- 
cate  raised  to  meet  the  eliglbUity  require- 
ment. 

House  candidates  could  receive  no  more 
than  $100,000  in  PAC  money  and  Senate 


fanrtMatfia  no  more  than  $175,000  to 
$750,000.  depending  on  the  population  of 
the  Senate  candidate's  sUte.  Common 
Cause  estimates  that  had  those  llmlU  been 
in  place  In  19M,  PAC  contributions  would 
have  been  cut  in  half. 

The  amount  that  a  PAC  could  contribute 
to  any  one  candidate  would  be  lowered  to 
$3,000  from  $5,000. 

The  public  cost  for  the  Boren-Byrd  bill  Is 
estimated  at  $100  million  every  election 
cycle,  to  be  raised  by  increasing  the  presi- 
dential campaign  checkoff  from  $1  to  $3  on 
single  tax  returns  and  from  $3  to  $4  on  joint 
returns.  Taxpayers  opposed  to  having  their 
money  go  to  politicians  should  consider  the 
alternative:  Without  public  funding  of  even 
limited  degree,  the  aUigiance  of  elected  o((l- 
dals  will  continue  to  tut  toward  the  special 
interest  and  away  from  the  public  interest. 

Some  would  prefer  complete  public  fund- 
ing of  all  campaigns,  coupled  with  atjsolute 
limits  on  total  spending— a  combination 
that  should  be  able  to  pass  the  constitution- 
al test.  However,  such  a  change  would  be  po- 
litically Impraclcal  (politicians  are  reluctant 
to  change  a  system  that  got  them  elected) 
and  the  public  would  not  be  enthusiastic 
about  footing  the  whole  bill  (or  political 
contests. 

As  a  compromise,  the  Boren-Byrd  propos- 
al has  a  lot  to  recommend  It.  While  It 
wouldn't  eliminate  special  interest  influence 
In  elections.  It  would  reduce  It.  Clearly,  the 
current  system  undermines  the  Independ- 
ence of  those  elected  to  do  the  public's  busi- 
ness. The  Boren-Byrd  proposal  isn't  a  pana- 
cea, but  It  certainly  beaU  what's  in  place 


(Prom  the  Evansville  (IN)  Preaa.  Apr.  3. 

1987] 

Hkooimo  a  Bkt 

Political  action  committees,  as  fickle  as 
fortune  Itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 

According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  public-interest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
docens  of  PACs  involved  In  last  year's  U.S. 
Senate  electlona  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  in  which  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  de(eated  a  Republican  in- 
cumbent. PACs  backed  the  Republican  in- 
ciunbent  during  the  campaign,  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  winning  Democratic  challenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  alms.  Ideology  or 
political  party.  They  seem  Interested,  above 
aU  else,  in  buying  influence  with  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACs  included  in  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc. 
and  the  American  Bankers  Association.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  switched  sides  In  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  this  cynical  Uttle 
exercise  in  democracy  is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  In  the  current  campaign- financ- 
ing system.  They  are  co-sponsoring  Senate 
Bill  3,  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act.  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept.  The  biU.  which  now  has  36  co-spon- 


sors, also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing  In  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  publicisU  argue  that  PAC  giving  rep- 
reaenU  citizen  participation  in  the  political 
system.  Citiaens.  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates  once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
choaen.  If  we're  really  interested  In  citizen 
participation,  we'll  emasculate  the  PACs. 

[Prom  the  EvansvlUe  (IN)  Press.  Mar.  16. 
1987] 

Rxni  n  THE  PACs 

Fourteen  senators  elected  in  1988  raised 
more  than  $1  million  each  in  political  action 
committee,  or  PAC,  contributions  (or  their 
Senate  campaigns.  That  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  PAC  milllonalrea  in  the 
Senate,  from  10  to  24.  PAC  contributions  to 
all  Senate  general -election  candidates  In 
1985-88  totaled  $45.7  million. 

The  recipients  of  such  largesse  are  getting 
nervous.  They  realize  that  congressional 
«-«mpa>yTMi  are  obacenely  expensive,  that 
special-interest  money  invariably  comes 
with  strings  attached  and  that  addiction  to 
PAC  dollars  undermines  their  credibility  as 
representatives  of  the  people.  Whether  they 
are  nervous  enough  to  do  somettiing  Is  an 
open  question,  but  recently  Introduced  legis- 
lation offers  them  an  opportunity. 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla., 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd, 
D-W.  Va..  the  legislation  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent system  of  public  financing  of  presiden- 
tial elections  to  the  congressional  level. 

Public  financing  may  be  the  Achilles'  heel 
of  the  legislation  as  Sen.  Wendell  Ford,  D- 
Ky.,  siiggested  to  Boren.  The  Oklahoma 
senator  explained  that  he  reluctantly  in- 
cluded the  provision  because  It  was  the  only 
practical  way  to  get  around  a  1976  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  prohibits  spend- 
ing limits  unless  they  are  tied  to  public  fi- 
nancing. Under  Boren's  bill,  a  candidate 
could  receive  public  funds  for  part  of  his 
campaign  costs  if  he  agreed  to  a  spending 
limit  that  would  vary  from  state  to  state. 

The  Boren-Byrd  measure  also  would 
reduce  the  size  of  a  PACs  maximum  contri- 
bution from  $5,000  to  $3,000  per  election 
and  limit  total  PAC  gifts  to  a  candidate. 
Those  limlU  would  be  $100,000  for  House 
candidates  and  would  range  from  $175,000 
to  $750,000  for  Senate  candidates,  depend- 
ing on  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  leas- 
expensive  campaigns  or  campalgna  leas  de- 
pendent on  special  interests.  The  PAC 
system  itself  was  supposed  to  be  a  reform, 
and  special-Interest  groups  are  wonderfuUy 
Ingenious  at  finding  loopholes.  What  we 
have  now,  however.  Is  a  meas.  The  Boren- 
Byrd  measure  could  be  a  way  out. 

(Prom  the  Fayettevllle  (NO  Observer,  May 

1,  1987] 
DxMocRACT  PaoracnoH  Plam 

In  an  oddly  partisan  vote,  with  the  Demo- 
crats solidly  for  and  the  Republicans  solidly 
against,  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  ap- 
proved a  sound  Senate  campaign  financing 
relorm  bill  Wednesday. 

Somehow  It  has  gotten  into  the  heads  o( 
Senate  Republicans  on  the  rules  committee 
that  the  stellar  growth  in  the  number  and 
campaign  financing  power  of  political  action 
committees  Isn't  a  problem  for  the  congrea- 
slonal  electoral  process. 

They  seem  to  think  that  the  growth  in 
the  number  of  PACs  from  608  in  1974,  when 


the  Watergate  scandal  provoked  reform  of 
preaidenUal  campaign  financing,  to  more 
than  4.000  this  year,  is  a  healthy  change. 

Theae  committee  members  apparently 
aren't  diaoouraged  by  the  fact  that  PACs 
are  about  the  business  of  accumulating 
narrow-gauge  Influence,  unlike  moat  of  us 
when  we  act  as  political  individuals  and 
strive  to  judge  what  Is  in  the  broad,  best  in- 
terest of  our  state  and  nation. 

The  PACs  buy  that  influence,  and  they 
spent  a  giddy  $45.7  million  on  Senate  races 
last  year,  as  opposed  to  $5.4  million  in  1974. 

Buying  Influence,  and  (or  that  matter 
electlona.  may  be  an  ancient  practice,  but 
that  doesn't  make  It  either  honored  or 
healthy. 

The  idea  and  to  some  degree  the  fact  that 
our  democratically  elected  national  leaders 
are  being  bought  and  sold  with  PAC  money, 
which  (lows  mostly  to  incumbenU  regard- 
less of  party,  contribute*  mightily  to  a  cor- 
rosive national  skepticism  about  politics  and 
politicians. 

By  making  incumbents  who  can  stomach 
the  PAC-man  process  of  raising  money  in- 
creasingly secxire  in  their  offices,  it  also  sti- 
fles the  electoral  responsiveness  to  changes 
in  public  opinion  that  was  intended  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  our  legislative  bodies. 

The  Rules  Committee-approved  bill  re- 
duces the  magnitude  of  this  and  other  evils 
by  first  reducing  the  aggregate  amount  of 
money  that  PACs  may  give  to  Senate  cam- 
paigns and  second  by  providing  public  cam- 
paign financing  to  Senate  candidates  who 
voluntarily  abide  by  other  campaign  spend- 
ing restrictions. 

It  is  reasonably  complex  legislation  with 
many  other  provisions  whose  summary 
effect  is  to  winnow  the  frivolous  from  the 
serious  candidates  and  free  the  latter  from 
the  necessity  of  groveling  before  powerful 
PACs  (or  campaign  (unds. 

It  would  also  give  challengers,  who  dont 
have  the  incumbents'  access  to  or  clout  with 
PACs.  more  o(  a  chance  than  they  have  now 
o(  winning  election. 

And  It  would  give  whoever  wins  (ewer  real 
and  prospective  PAC  obligations  to  weigh 
when  pursuing  the  public  good. 

It  is  not,  as  the  Republicans  allege,  an  in- 
cumbent protection  plan.  It  is  a  democracy 
protection  plan. 

(Prom  the  Fayettevllle  (NO  Observer.  Apr. 
7,  1987) 

Sehatx  Campaign  FinAJfcWG 

Since  presidential  candidates  became  eligi- 
ble (or  public  campaign  money  after  the 
Watergate  scandals,  Americans  have  been 
able  to  make  the  reasonable  assumption 
that  our  presidents  were  not  captive  to  any 
special  Interests. 

The  same  assumption  cannot  be  made  so 
easily  with  the  members  of  Congress. 

Campaign  spending  has  soared,  and  with 
It  the  contributions  of  Political  Action  Com- 
mittees. 

And  as  candidates  spend  megabucks  on 
television  ad  campaigns,  the  public  more 
and  more  tunes  them  out  and  loses  Interest 
in  the  political  process.  The  percentage  of 
eligible  voters  who  went  to  the  polls  in  last 
year's  House  election  dropped  to  a  new  low. 

Thus  it  Is  encouraging  that  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide partial  public  financing  (or  U.S.  Senate 
candidates  has  the  support  o(  the  Senate 
majority  leader,  Robert  Byrd.  D-W.  Va. 

The  bill  would  not  apply  to  primary  cam- 
paigns, so  there  is  room  there  (or  special  in- 
terest groups  to  court  the  (avor  o(  candi- 
dates.   In  close   elections,   however,   many 


such  groupa  would  feel  compelled  to  con- 
tribute to  more  than  one  candidate. 

The  main  features  of  the  bill  include: 

Fixed  ceilings  for  general  election  spend- 
ing in  each  sUte,  depending  upon  popula- 
tion. California,  for  example,  would  have  a 
celling  of  $5.6  million  for  each  candidate,  a 
sum  several  times  less  than  was  spent  in 
North  Carolina  by  both  candidates  in  the 
1984  Senate  campaign.  In  Vermont,  the  cell- 
ing would  be  $700,350. 

A  requirement  tliat  candidates  raise  20 
percent  of  their  state  limit  in  contribution* 
of  $250  or  leu  to  qualify  (or  the  (ederal 
money,  wich  gives  the  average  citizen  an  im- 
portant role  in  campaigns. 

The  provision  o(  federal  funds  for  the  re- 
maining 80  percent. 

Use  of  the  taxpayers'  check-off  on  income 
tax  forms  to  provide  the  money.  Taxpayers 
could  stipulate  that  $2  (instead  of  $1  now) 
of  their  taxes  would  go  into  the  campaign 
fimd  kitty  for  presidential  and  Senate  races. 

Limited  spending  by  Political  Action  Com- 
mittees, with  the  total  PAC  ceilings  varying 
with  population.  But  candidates  qualifying 
for  federal  funding  would  not  need  the 
PACs  money. 

Although  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion estimates  that  federal  funding  for 
Senate  campaigns  in  1988  would  cost  a  little 
over  $92  million,  the  money  is  raised  in  a 
painless  maimer. 

The  public  would  be  bombarded  with 
somewhat  less  hyperbole  and  fewer  "nega- 
tive ads  "  than  it  is  now,  simply  because  the 
spending  limits  are  not  exorbitant.  And  the 
influence  of  special  interest  PACS  would  be 
reduced,  though  not  curtailed  altogether. 

Plainly,  such  a  system  would  be  a  bargain 
even  at  greater  cost. 

(From  the  Fayettevllle  (NO  Obaerver.  Feb. 
20.  1987] 


Paid-pob  Power 

Money  can  buy  influence.  Does  anyone 
doubt  it?  The  nation's  political  action  com- 
mittees certainly  don't. 

Whether  they  represent  domestic  or  for- 
eign business  Interests,  labor  or  more  strict- 
ly political  special  interests,  like  "the  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms, "  is  Irrelevant.  They 
have  been  pouring  breathtaking  amounts  of 
money  Into  the  federal  congressional  elec- 
tion process  and  buying  an  ever  growing  in- 
fluence over  the  course  of  federal  legisla- 
tion. 

As  now-retired  Democratic  Sen.  Thomas 
Eagleton  of  Missouri  put  it,  "This  is  not  an 
exercise  in  philanthropy.  They're  interested 
in  tangible,  legislative  restilts.  It's  gotten  to 
an  obnoxious  and  dangerous  level,  danger- 
ous for  democracy." 

It  Is  becoming  more  dangerous  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  According  to  Common  Cause. 
PACs  accounted  for  26  percent  of  the 
money  spent  by  winning  House  candidates 
In  1976,  and  41  percent  of  the  money  spent 
by  winning  House  candidates  in  1986.  For 
the  Senate,  it  was  15  percent  for  winning 
candidates  in  1976  and  27  percent  for  win- 
ning candidates  in  1986. 

Conservative  and  liberal  legisUtors  alike 
understand  that  this  growing  PAC  power  is 
undermining  what  was  Intended  to  be  and 
has  been  a  government  of  the  people  in  gen- 
eral, not  o(  the  corporations  and  special  In- 
terest groups. 

Now-retired  Republican  Sen.  Barry  Gold- 
vrater  o(  Arizona,  the  redoubUble  Mr.  Con- 
servative, says  bluntly  that: 

"Our  nation  is  lacing  a  crisis  o(  liberty  if 
we  do  not  control  cam(>aign  expenditures. 
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Unlimited  campaign  spending  eats  at  the 
heart  of  the  democratic  proceaa." 

Recognizing  that  PACs  are  legitimate  or- 
ganizations which  have  run  out  of  control, 
and  that  campaign  spending  is  a  healthy 
part  of  the  electoral  proceas  which  haa 
become  obscenely  bloated,  the  answer  is 
limits  on  both  PACs  and  overaU  campaign 
spending. 

Congressional  leaders  have  been  outspo- 
ken this  year  in  declaring  that  they  believe 
such  limits  should  be  established,  and  a  bill 
entitled  the  "Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act"  which  would  do  the  job  has  been  intro- 
duced. 

With  a  fundamental  selfishneas  and  disre- 
gard (or  the  overall  health  o(  the  poUtlcal 
process  that  is  not  at  aU  astonishing  to  a 
cynic,  the  PACS  oppose  the  enactment  of 
any  such  limits.  They  make  cunning  de- 
fenses of  their  "right"  to  overwhelm  the 
free  speech  of  ordinary  citizens  with  their 
bales  of  money,  and  they're  wrong. 

The  combination  of  voluntary  public  cam- 
paign financing  and  limits  on  spending  that 
the  bill  proposes  would  head  off  a  larger 
crisis  in  which  the  interests  of  ordinary  citi- 
zens as  understood  by  ordinary  citizens  is 
lost  In  Congress  amid  the  well-heeled  influ- 
ence of  special-interest  groups. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  this  act  would  at 
last  bar  U.S.  subsidiaries  of  foreign  firms 
from  forming  PACs  and  making  campaign 
contributions,  a  practice  used  by  the  Japsr 
nese  auto  manufacturers  and  others  to 
weaken  efforts  to  defend  U.S.  Industry 
against  foreign  depredations. 

If  this  country  is  to  defend  its  own  inter- 
ests on  behalf  of  the  mass  of  ciUaens  who 
make  it  up,  it  must  both  bar  overweening 
foreign  influence  and  end  the  disproportion- 
ate juid  growing  Influence  of  well-heeled 
PACs  whose  narrow  but  influential  views 
too  often  use  paid-(or  power  to  defeat  the 
common  good.  The  Boren-Byrd  bill  would 
and  should  do  that 

(From  the  Flint  (MI)  Journal.  Mar.  8. 1987) 
RKTORif  PAC  Odts.  Aboush  Slush  Fums 

The  high  cost  of  political  campaigns  is  a 
continuing  scandal.  Campaign  spending  re- 
forms inspired  by  the  Watergate  reveUtions 
have  proven  ine((ectlve.  It  is  time  to  consid- 
er reforming  the  "reforms." 

In  partl<nilar.  there  is  need  to  limit  Politi- 
cal Action  Committee  contributions  made  to 
candidates  for  (ederal  and  state  posts.  PAC 
contributions  (or  U.S.  Senate  candidates 
grew  more  than  eightlold  In  a  decade— from 
$5.4  million  in  1976  to  $45.7  miUion  in  1986. 

Special  inteest  groups  set  up  PACs  (or  all 
sorts  of  reasons,  but  their  principal  motiva- 
tion Is  to  gain  access  to  elected  o((icials.  A 
particularly  blatant  example  recently  in- 
volved Sen.  Uoyd  Bentsen.  D-Texas.  chair- 
man o(  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Bentsen  had  arranged  to  meet  regularly 
with  lobbyists  who  contributed  $10,000  to 
his  election  coffers.  For  contribution,  they 
would  have  a  free  breakfast  with  the  sena- 
tor once  a  month  through  this  year  and 
next.  Adverse  publicity  about  this  cozy 
setup  l)etween  a  senator  heading  a  key  com- 
mittee and  special  interests  caused  Bentsen 
to  cancel  the  pay-(or-access  deal. 

Denouncing  such  practices  is  easy.  What 
is  difficult  is  finding  an  effective  way  to  cor- 
rect abuses.  Most  PAO  are  affiliated  with 
corporations  or  unions,  which  establish  the 
committees  to  get  around  laws  prohibiting 
use  of  corporate  and  union  treasury  funds 
for  political  contributions.  There  is  at 
present  no  bar  against  corporate  or  union 
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PAOi  M  iMw  M  UMir  funai  eoBM  fram  vol- 
imUry  llfU  of  •zaeuttTM  or  union  bmbi- 


A  oomprelMnaiTe  rampalgn  flnanM 
raform  bUl  baa  boon  propo— d  In  tbe  VA 
8muU«.  It  would  limit  total  PAC  reoelpU  bjr 
fiMlfatetitt.  ovarall  ipenrttng  and  uae  of  per- 
aoiMl  wMlth  In  uingTaartonal  rampalgna  It 
baa  drawn  tbe  aupport  of  M  aenators  ao  far. 

OChara  would  |0  fuitbar  and  outlaw  PACk 
altocaCbar.  Unfortunataly.  tbla  rafonn  ap- 
pniaeb  eoUldea  wttb  a  107*  VA.  Supreme 
Court  ralliw  tbat  struck  down  ipen<lln« 
Umlta  OB  concreailonal  candtdatea.  deelartnc 
ttaam  an  unconstitutional  Infringement  on 


Nonetbeleaa.  somethln«  must  be  done. 
WaYe  pleased  tbat  Swsetary  of  State  Rlcb- 
aitl  Austin  baa  again  urgsd  state  leglalatora 
to  slap  limits  on  tbe  amount  of  naoney  Indl- 
vtduata  can  give  to  PACk  and  political  par- 
tlea.  AiMtln  alao  called  for  regulations  to 
make  It  more  difficult  for  PACi  and  politi- 
cal parties  to  "tbwart  tbe  act's  contribution 
limits  or  dlaclosur*  reqxUrements." 

htwKtvn^  mucb  needed  state  reform  Is  tbe 
ellmlnatlan  of  offlceboMer  expense  funds. 
Tbls  legally  sanctioned  abuae  permits  elect- 
ed officials  to  transfer  campaign  funds  to 
office  expense  aooounta.  Reform  may  be 
belped  along  by  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, wblcb  at  last  bas  turned  a  critkal  eye 
on  tbe  OKFk.  It  Is  looking  Into  bow  polltl- 
daiM  use  tbls  money.  Many  bave  uaed  it  for 
personal  expenses  sucb  as  country  club  dues 
in  clear  vloUUon  of  tbe  law  permitting  such 
accounts. 

Now  Is  definitely  the  time  for  Congress 
and  tbe  Legislature  to  adopt  these  cam- 
paign financing  reforms.  The  experience  of 
tbe  1966  election,  when  the  average  cam- 
paign for  tbe  VS.  Senate  cost  $3  mUllon.  Is 
stm  fresh.  And  with  another  general  elec- 
tion Just  two  years  away,  our  political 
friends  bave  no  excuse  for  not  correcting 
I  tarnishing  tbe  electoral  prooeaa. 


[Prom  the  Fond  du  Lac  (WI)  Reporter.  Apr. 

17.  1967] 

PAC  InrLoawcs  Oaows 

Nearly  HW  of  tbe  434  current  members  of 
the  United  Statea  House  of  Representatives 
reoetved  50  percent  or  more  of  their  cam- 
paign funds  from  political  action  ooounit- 
teea  In  tbe  last  election. 

Tbe  figures  are  from  Common  Cause,  the 
organisation  tbat  has  targeted  PACs  as 
counter-productive  in  a  democratic  society. 

Common  Cause  says  the  number  of  repre- 
soitatlvea  dependent  on  PACs  for  at  least 
half  of  their  campaign  funds  has  grown  dra- 
matically In  recent  years,  more  than  dou- 
bling from  94  represenUUves  in  1982  to  194 
In  the  1986  election. 

Just  as  alarming  was  the  amount  of 
money  spent.  A  separate  Common  Cause 
study  dlsdoaed  that  PAOi  gave  more  than 
$110  million  to  House  and  Senate  candidates 
last  fall,  an  Increase  of  27  percent  over  1984 
PAC  spending.  Beyond  the  PAC  money, 
some  864  congressional  candidates  In  the 
1966  election  raised— and  presumably 
spent— another  $380  million. 

That's  more  than  $410  million  Invested  in 
seeking  congressional  office. 

Tbe  studies  add  up  to  exactly  what 
Common  Cause  Is  calling  It:  a  national  sc&n- 
daL  Too  much  money  Is  being  given  the  can- 
didates by  special  interest  PACs;  too  much 
money  Is  being  spent  by  candldatea. 

Million-dollar  campaigns  are  common- 
place nowadays,  but  no  leas  shocking.  There 
were  17  Individuals  who  waged  million- 
dollar  campaigns  last  year.  Coincidentally, 


10  candidates  raised  at  least  $400,000  from 
PACa  last  year.  (PAC  funding  and  total 
J  among  Wisconsin  ooogreaamen  last 
amounted  to  $106,000  and  $413,000  for 
Lea  Aapln.  $111,000  and  $319,000  for  Bob 
Kastenmeier.  $134,000  and  $290,000  for 
Steve  Ounderson.  $103,000  and  $89,000  for 
Gerald  Kleeska.  $170,000  and  $175,000  (or 
Jtan  Moody.  $93,000  and  $106,000  for  Tom 
Petri.  $361,000  and  $447,000  for  David  Obey. 
$188,000  and  $383,000  for  Toby  Roth,  and 
$61,000  and  $174,000  for  P.  James  Sensen- 
brenner.) 

Common  Cause  President  Pred  Werth- 
elmer  says  the  increase  Is  no  accident.  "It 
occurred  as  a  result  of  two  deliberate,  inten- 
tional, and  tmfortunate  decisions  made  by 
Congress  IS  years  ago  during  the  fight  to 
clean  up  federal  elections  in  the  Watergate 
period."  he  said.  "Plrst.  Congress  rejected 
for  Itself  the  kind  of  public  financing 
system  it  enacted  to  reform  presidential 
i^mpaifM  Second,  labor  and  business 
joined  hands  to  repeal  an  existing  law  pro- 
hibiting any  organisation  with  government 
contracts  from  forming  or  maintaining  a 
PAC  " 

The  floodgates  were  opened.  Each  election 
sees  them  opened  wider. 

Clearly,  limits  are  in  order,  both  on  cam- 
paign spending  and  on  PAC  donations. 

A  vehicle  exists  in  the  Senate,  and  support 
for  It  Is  pouring  in  from  responsible  sena- 
tors, organisations  and  the  general  public. 
Bill  S2  would  fundamentally  reform  the 
senatorial  campaign  finance  system. 

Public  financing  of  presidential  elections 
has  proven  its  worth.  The  time  has  come  to 
extend  the  financing  to  congressional  elec- 
tions as  well  to  avoid  the  heavy-handed  PAC 
Influence  and  the  ridiculous  sums  of  money 
being  spent  to  gain  election. 

[Prom  the  Port  Dodge  (LA)  Messenger.  Apr. 

20.  1987] 

HxDOiMO  A  Brr 

Political  action  committees,  as  fickle  as 
fortune  Itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  public-interest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
dosens  of  PACs  Involved  in  last  year's  U.S. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  In  which  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  defeated  a  Republican  In- 
cimibent.  PACs  backed  the  Republican  in- 
cumbent during  the  campaign,  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  winning  Democratic  challenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  VKCs  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  aims,  ideology  or 
political  party.  They  seem  interested,  above 
all  else,  in  buying  Influence  with  a  VS.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACs  Included  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  switched  sides  in  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  this  cynical  little 
exercise  in  democracy  is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  challengers  (avor  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  co-sponsoring  Senate 
Bill   2,  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 


Act,  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  oongTfsslonal  candidates  can 
accept.  The  bill,  which  now  has  36  co-spon- 
sors, also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing  in  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  publldsU  argue  that  PAC-giving  rep- 
resents dtlsen  participation  in  the  political 
system.  Citizens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates— once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
choaen.  If  we're  really  interested  in  cltlsen 
participation,  we'll  emasculate  the  PACs. 

[Prom  the  Port  Myers  (PL)  News-PreaSt 
Mar.  25.  1987] 

Let's  Ein>  BuYiHo  ELacnom 

Florida's  two  VS.  senators  are  on  the 
same  track— the  slow  track. 

And.  yea.  the  right  track. 

Sens.  LAWton  Chiles  and  Bob  Oraham 
both  want  to  slow  down  campaign  spending. 
Both  have  taken  initiative  In  the  Senate  to 
reduce  spending  by  political  action  commit- 
tees (PACs)  and  other  private  donations. 
Yet  each  approaches  the  subject  from  a  dif- 
ferent perspective. 

The  campaign  from  which  Graham 
emerged  the  winner  last  fall  was  more  of  a 
spending  contest  than  a  political  contest. 
Graham.  Florida's  new  Junior  senator,  and 
the  Inciunbent.  Paula  Hawkins,  together 
spent  $13  million.  Hawkins  had  a  slight  edge 
in  spending. 

Chiles,  up  for  re-election  next  year,  spent 
only  about  $800,000  In  his  1982  campaign. 
He  doesn't  think  he'll  be  spending  much 
more  than  that  next  time— primarily  be- 
cause of  self-imposed  spending  limits.  He 
won't  accept  PAC  money  at  all,  and  he's 
maintaining  a  personal  donation  ceiling.  He 
won't  accept  more  than  $100  from  any  one 
donor,  and  he  won't  accept  any  out-of-state 
money. 

With  the  restrictions  he's  placed  on  him- 
self. Chiles  could  be  swamped  by  a  well- 
heeled  candidate,  so  it's  in  his  Interest  to  try 
to  hold  down  spending  by  law.  But  he's  in 
good  company.  Senate  majority  leader 
Robert  Byrd  and  Sen.  David  Boren  already 
have  Introduced  Senate  Bill  2  which  pro- 
vides for  public  financing  of  Senate  cam- 
paigns. It  also  prohibits  a  candidate  in  the 
general  election  from  spending  more  than 
$600,000  plus  25  cents  times  the  voting-age 
population.  In  Florida,  that  would  amount 
to  $2.8  million. 

After  a  candidate  has  raised  $250,000  or  20 
percent  of  the  campaign  spending  limit, 
whichever  is  less,  public  financing  kicks  in. 
In  Florida,  taxpayers  would  have  to  finance 
more  than  $2.5  million  of  a  candidate's  gen- 
eral election  expenses. 

Chiles  supports  the  Byrd-Boren  bill,  with 
an  additional  provision  that  political  cam- 
paigns be  limited  to  the  period  between 
Labor  Day  and  election  day— a  move  that 
most  voters  likely  would  applaud. 

Oraham  also  supports  the  Byrd-Boren 
bill.  He  testified  before  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  that  huge  campaign  war  chests 
minimize  contact  with  voters,  insulate  can- 
didates from  give-and-take  sessions,  narrow 
the  range  of  campaign  Issues  to  the  few  that 
can  easily  be  explained  in  30-second  TV 
commercials,  and  exploit  negative  advertis- 
ing. 

"If  the  only  confrontation  is  charge  and 
countercharge  in  a  series  of  carefully  craft- 
ed campaign  commercials,  that's  what  gets 
covered."  Oraham  said.  "The  nature  of  the 
advertising  not  only  sets  the  tone  of  the 
campaign— It  becomes  the  campaign." 


Oraham  has  his  own  proposed  addition  to 
the  Byid-Boren  bill:  a  requirement  that  any 
candidate  receiving  public  financing  must 
in  at  least  two  one-hour  public  de- 


The  Chiles-Graham  amendments  to  the 
Byrd-Boren  blU  are  helpful.  The  bill  Itself  is 
crucial  to  ending  the  notion  that  we  have 
the  best  senators  money  can  buy. 

[Prom  the  Joumal-Oazette.  Fort  Wayne. 
IN.  Apr.  9,  1987] 
Pouncs  Drowhihg  im  Casb 
The    1986   congressional   campaigns   cost 
candidates   $370    million.    More   than   one 
third  of  that  money  came  from  political 
action  committees,  better  known  as  PACs. 
Fear  that  these  so-called  special   interest 
groups  are  taking  over  Congress  lies  behind 
a  long-needed  blU  that  would  finance  Senate 
election  campaigns  the  way  that  presiden- 
tial campaigns  are  funded. 

Special  Interest  groups  began  pressuring 
Congress  back  In  1789,  but  the  PAC  era  has 
introduced  new  reasons  for  voters  to  dis- 
trust their  government.  Respected  legisla- 
tors admit  that  it's  easier  for  big  campaign 
donors  to  get  a  congressman's  ear  than  it  Is 
for  average  citizens.  The  PACs  swarm 
around  Inctunbents,  making  it  harder  for 
challengers  to  win.  and  candidates  feel 
caught  up  in  a  fund-raising  treadmill  where 
they  have  to  himt  PAC  cash  instead  of 
doing  their  Jobs. 

The  system  is  unfair  to  the  lobbying 
groups,  too.  They  are  forced  to  compete 
with  each  other,  throwing  away  money  Into 
Inflated  campaign  funds  when  they  could 
better  use  it  researching  Issues  and  serving 
their  organizations'  members. 

Senate  Bill  2  would  let  citizens  contribute 
a  dollar  to  a  public  campaign  fund  when 
they  pay  their  income  taxes.  It's  the  same 
check-off  system  that  about  35  million 
people  use  to  finance  the  presidential  cam- 
paigns. The  bill  says  that  when  Senate  can- 
didates achieve  certain  goals  raising  their 
own  money  they'll  be  able  to  get  some  of 
the  public  pool  money— but  they'll  have  to 
limit  their  total  spending  if  they  take  the 
public  cash.  (The  specific  goals  and  limits 
depend  on  the  populations  of  the  states.) 

One  of  the  major  movers  behind  the  bill, 
hopes  that,  if  the  bill  makes  It  to  the  House, 
sponsors  will  put  a  limit  on  House  election 
spending,  too. 

The  Senate  bill  also  limits  how  much  PAC 
money  House  and  Senate  candidates  can 
accept:  up  to  $750,000  in  the  Senate  races 
for  the  most  populous  states  and  $100,000 
for  all  House  races.  It  also  cuts  the  maxi- 
mum PAC  donation  to  any  one  candidate 
from  $5,000  a  year  to  $3,000. 

The  bill  thus  does  two  valuable  things:  1 ) 
by  putting  limits  on  total  spending  It  makes 
fund-raising  a  less-important  part  of  each 
candidate's  work,  and.  2)  it  limits  how  much 
Impact  the  PACs  can  have. 

Senate  BUI  2  cannot  make  politics  perfect. 
Elected  officials  wlU  always  be  vulnerable  to 
pressure  from  friends,  party  leaders,  voting 
blocs  and  contributors.  But  the  bill  can 
bring  the  contributors'  clout  back  down  to  a 
reasonable  level.  And.  with  public  financing. 
It  can  remind  elected  officials  that  they  are 
getting  much  of  their  campaign  money  from 
the  same  people  they  are  sworn  to  serve:  the 
general  public. 

[From  the  Fresno  (CA)  Bee,  May  19. 1987] 

Tuncsaiiro  Wrra  Paax  SrcacH 
It's  hard  to  argue  with  any  measure  aimed 
at  curbing  the  influence  of  money  in  poli- 


tics. But  as  serious  as  the  problem  has 
become,  a  recently  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  do  Just  that  is  premature  and 
dangerous. 

One  congressional  sponsor  of  the  measure 
argues  that  the  "pernicious  effects  of 
money"  can't  be  taken  out  of  politics  until  a 
1976  Supreme  Court  decision  Is  overturned 
with  the  proposed  amendment. 

In  that  case,  Buckley  v*.  VaJeo,  the  court 
struck  down  many  of  the  campaign  spend- 
ing limits  passed  by  Congress  In  the  wake  of 
Watergate.  Campaign  spending,  the  court 
ruled,  is  a  form  of  free  speech  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment. 

The  proposed  amendment,  whose  sponsors 
Include  Sen.  Alan  Cranston  of  California,  is 
aimed  at  overturning  the  decision  by  declar- 
inr.  "The  Congress  may  enact  laws  regulat- 
ing the  amounts  of  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures intended  to  effect  elections  to 
federal  offices."  The  actual  dollar  limits  and 
other  details  would  be  filled  in  with  subse- 
quent legislation. 

Cranston  said  he  expects  much  of  the  op- 
position to  come  from  those  wary  of  Con- 
gress tampering  with  the  First  Amendment. 
Indeed,  much  of  it  will,  and  should 

If  Congress  can  limit  campaign  spending 
by  candidates,  what  of  independent  commit- 
tees or  other  groups— a  medical  association, 
a  labor  luilon.  even  a  newspaper— who 
might  publish  literature  or  buy  television 
time?  And  where  is  the  line  between  cam- 
paign spending  and  other  forms  of  commu- 
nications? 

Conversely,  if  the  limits  apply  only  to  can- 
didates, how  can  they  fairly  protect  them- 
selves against  political  action  committees  or 
other  Independent— or  not  so  independent- 
voices? 

There  is  a  better  way  and  it  ought  not  be 
abandoned  in  favor  of  a  chimerical  and  dan- 
gerous alternative.  Already  moving  through 
the  Senate  is  a  bill  sponsored  by  Sen.  David 
Boren  and  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd 
that  would  limit  contributions  from  political 
action  comnUttees  as  well  and  provide 
public  financing  to  candidates  who  agree  to 
abide  by  spending  limits. 

The  voluntary  arrangement— candidates 
would  retain  the  option  of  raising  and 
spending  as  much  as  they  want— makes  it 
constitutional.  The  public  financing  reduces 
even  more  the  influence  a  large  special  in- 
terest donors. 

The  Boren-Byrd  bill  is  a  far  better  and 
safer  course  than  tinkering  with  the  First 
Amendment. 

[From  the  Fresno  (CA)  Bee.  Mar.  25,  1987) 
To  Charge  thk  PAC  MBrrAunr 

Those  who  still  wonder  what  campaign 
contributions  from  political  action  commit- 
tees are  intended  for  need  only  look  at  a 
report  Issued  the  other  day  by  Common 
Cause. 

It  showed  that  In  seven  VS.  Senate  races 
where  Democrats  beat  incumbent  Republi- 
cans, there  were  150  instances  in  which 
PACs  switched  sides  after  the  elections  and 
gave  money  to  the  winners.  Never  mind  the 
candidate's  political  philosophy  or  stands  on 
issues.  All  that  mattered  was  that  the  Re- 
publicans were  out  and  the  Democrats 
would  be  In  office  for  the  next  six  years.  If 
these  contributions  weren't  attempts  to  buy 
Influence  for  the  corporations  and  other 
special  interests  who  formed  the  PACs.  it's 
hard  to  Imagine  what  they  were. 

Last  year.  Sen.  David  Boren  of  Oklahoma 
tried  to  deal  with  the  issue  by  proposing  an 
amendment  that  would  have  set  new  ceil- 
ings on  individual  PAC  contributions  and. 


more  important,  would  have  limited  how 
much  PAC  money  could  be  spent  in  each 
congressional  race.  To  everyone's  surprise, 
the  amendment  passed  by  a  69-30  margin. 
Unfortunately,  the  bill  to  which  it  was  at- 
tached never  came  to  the  floor  for  a  vote. 

Now.  Boren  Is  back  with  a  similar  propos- 
al. The  bill,  now  before  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee,  has  an  additional  benefit  of  pro- 
viding Senate  candidates  with  partial  public 
financing  if  they  agree  to  abide  by  cam- 
paign spending  limits. 

The  bill  makes  more  sense  than  ever,  PAC 
contributions  to  all  Senate  general-election 
candidates  in  1985-86  totaled  $45.7  million. 
63  percent  more  than  PACs  gave  to  Senate 
hopefuls  in  1983-84.  Fourteen  senators 
elected  last  year  collected  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion from  PAC^  for  their  campaigns,  led  by 
California's  Alan  Cranston  with  $1.5  mil- 
lion. (Cranston's  opponent.  Republican  Ed 
Zschau,  received  $1.2  million  from  PACs.) 

Boren's  measure  is  picking  up  steam  In 
the  Senate,  where  three  dozen  of  his  col- 
leagues—some, perhaps,  frustrated  by 
having  to  raise  absurd  amounts  of  money 
and  others  tired  of  hearing  about  It^have 
signed  on  as  co-sponsors,  among  them 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd. 

The  bill  deserves  approval,  and  the  sooner 
the  better,  while  last  year's  elections  are 
still  fresh  enough  in  the  minds  of  the  sena- 
tors to  make  reform  attractive  and  next 
year's  elections  are  still  far  enough  away  to 
make  it  possible. 

[From  tbe  Oadsen  (AL)  Times,  Apr.  6. 1987] 
PACs  HxDGX  Bet  and  Back  thx  WnmBt 
If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  give  and  give 
again.  That  seems  to  be  the  name  of  the 
game  with  the  political  action  conunittees, 
who  hedge  their  bets  to  make  sort  they 
back  a  winner. 

According  to  a  study  released  recmtly  by 
the  public-interest  Common  Cause,  dosens 
of  political  action  committees  (PACs)  active 
in  last  year's  Senate  elections  covered  both 
sides.  In  each  of  the  seven  Senate  races  in 
which  a  Democratic  challenger  defeated  a 
Republican  inciunbent.  PACs  contributed  to 
the  Republican  Incumbent  during  the  cam- 
paign and  then  turned  around  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  winning  Democrat  shortly  after 
the  election. 

The  Senate  race  In  Alabama  was  one  of 
the  seven.  Thirty-one  PACs  switched  sides 
from  supporting  incumbent  Jeremiah 
Denton.  Republican,  before  the  election  to 
backing  the  winning  challenger  Richard 
Shelby.  Democrat. 

Common  Cause  said  these  31  PACs  Includ- 
ed the  American  Bankers  Association,  which 
contributed  $10,000  to  Mr.  Denton  and  tb«i 
switched  over  to  give  Mr.  Shelby  $5,000. 
Boeing  gave  $7,800  to  Mr.  Denton  and 
$3,000  to  Mr.  Shelby.  The  United  States 
League  of  Savings  Associations  gave  $2,000 
to  Mr.  Denton  and  $3,000  to  Mr.  Shelby. 
The  same  scenario  was  played  out  In  North 
Carolina.  Washington.  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota.  Georgia  and  Florida. 

Does  this  mean  these  PACs  had  a  change 
of  heart  in  being  particularly  committed  to 
a  candidate's  aims,  ideology  or  political 
party?  We  doubt  it.  Rather,  they  seem  inter- 
ested, above  all  else,  in  gaining  influence 
with  a  VS.  Senator,  and  never  mind  bis  ide- 
ology or  party.  But  there  might  be  a  bright 
spot  in  all  this  cynicism.  Six  of  the  sevM» 
winning  challengers  said  they  favor  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  current  campaign-fi- 
nancing system.  They  are  among  36  sena- 
tors who  are  co-sponsoring  legislation  that 
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of  PAC  fundi 

I  an  ■floeiA.  Majrtte 

.^ J  poilUTa  wfll  IM  done  In  UUb  araa. 

Tbe  wkmB  poUUeal  •eUon  eommltt«aa 
natnUin  that  PAC  oontrlbutlotM  rapraaant 
wtdaapnad  ctttMO  participation  in  tha  aleo- 
ttoo  uiocMi  Mayba  m.  But  it  abould  be 
Pfltott^  out  that  orttlnary  votera.  unlike  the 
PACa.  dant  vote  for  candirtat*i  twtee— oiMe 
before  the  election  and  asmin  after  the 
winner  baa  been  detennlned. 

(ProB  the  Oainewrflle  (PL)  Sun.  Mar.  1*. 
IMTl 

IfBanaoruL  Camtaioii  Raroaii 

In  Aucuat  the  VA.  Senate  voted  69  to  SO 
In  favor  of  a  TaiTM-''t"  finance-reform  bill, 
which  Inrfitifi^  eurtaa  on  political  oontrlbu- 
tloiM  to  fkmatn  eandldatea  from  political 
action  oommlttoaa  and  a  public  flnandnc 
plan  for  J3J&.  fTenatri  campalsna. 

PtaMl  action  on  the  bill  dldnt  happen 
before  Oonsraaa  adjourned,  but  wnphaaii  In 
iMt  fall'a  laiHT '■>"">>  fampalgne  on  the 
iitf*i  eoat  of  runninc  for  office  haa  kept  the 
laaue  allre.  Some  aenatora.  Including  Majori- 
ty Leader  Robert  C.  Bjrd.  have  made  curb- 
taw  campaign  ipwrMtlnt  and  flying  a  major 
laaue  for  Oongreaa. 

"I  have  placed  campalgn-ependlng  reform 
at  the  top  of  the  liat  of  prloritlea  that  the 
Senate  muat  deal  with  thla  year."  Byrd  told 
tbe  committee  on  Rulea  and  Atkniniatratian 
laat  week.  "We  muat  atop  the  mad.  aeeming- 
ly  Umitleai  eacalation  of  rampaign  ooaU 
that  have  reaulted  in  rampaign  tng  for  atngle 
Senate  aeata  that  coat  over  $90  milUon." 

nortdlaiM  know  aU  about  thoae  high 
coata.  Laat  year's  race  between  then-gover- 
nor, now  Sen.  Bob  Oraham  and  former  Sen. 
Paula  Bawklna  genwated  over  $10  milUon 
In  ~T*«f«  ipenrtlng.  That  doean't  come 
doae.  however,  to  the  tl6.S  million  apent  by 
North  Carolina  Sen.  Jeaae  Helma  for  hia 
1M4  reelection. 

The  bill  paaaed  by  the  Senate  last  fall,  and 
revived  by  Byrd.  la  one  of  five  mich  bills 
pfTy«f«g  before  the  Senate,  so  It  seems  likely 
there  will  be  some  reforms  at  least  consid- 
ered, if  not  approved,  this  year.  Byrd's  pro- 
posal, originally  apooaored  by  Sen.  David  U 
Boren.  DOklahoma.  would  cap  Individual 
PAC  contributloiM  to  candMat.ea  at  $3,000. 
down  from  the  current  $6,000  cap. 

The  Mil  alao  would  establish  a  voluntary 
public  financing  program  for  Senate  cam- 
paigns, itmitim  Tt«*~«««g  on  Individual  races 
aoconUng  to  population  In  each  state.  The 
voluntary  program  would  apply  to  general 
electiona  and  not  primary  contests,  however. 
and  would  limit  the  amount  of  money  a  can- 
didate or  his  family  could  put  Into  a  cam- 


Prankly.  Byrd's  bill  should  be  broadened 
to  cover  primary-election  contests,  should 
be  made  mandatory  and  not  voluntary,  and 
should  be  considered  in  a  package  of  re- 
forms for  both  the  Senate  and  the  Houae 
ri^iiip»tgTi«  But  It's  doubtful  that,  despite 
the  attention  and  Up  service  being  paid  cam- 
paign reform  by  Byrd  and  others  right  now, 
a  tougher  bill  would  have  gotten  the  sup- 
port of  33  sponsors,  as  Byrd's  bill  has. 

Once  Byrd's  proposal  starts  through  the 
legislative  mill,  enlightened  Senate  and 
House  members,  like  Plorlda  Sen.  LAWton 
Chiles  and  Rep.  Buddy  MacKay  of  Ocala. 
ahould  work  to  strengthen  It.  Those  in  Con- 
gress who  oppose  those  attempts  could  then 
be  Identified  as  not  being  serious  about  cam- 
paign-finance reform. 

Chances  are,  that's  not  the  type  of  Identi- 
fication most  In  Congress  will  appreciate. 


and   meaningful   campaign-finance   reform 
actually  will  occur  In  1M7. 

(Prom  the  Diapatch.  Oilroy.  CA.  Mar.  3A. 

1M71 

RiowT  Tms  To  Trim  PACb  larmnreg 

Those  who  still  wonder  what  campaign 
contributions  from  political  action  commit- 
taea  are  Intended  for  need  only  look  at  a 
report  Issued  the  other  day  by  Common 
Cauae.  It  showed  that  In  seven  X3S.  Senate 
raoea  where  Democrats  beat  Incumbent  Re- 
pubUcana,  there  were  ISO  Instanoea  In  which 
PACa  switched  sides  after  the  elections  and 
gave  money  to  the  wlnnera.  Never  mind  the 
candidate's  political  philosophy  or  stands  on 
Issues.  AU  that  mattered  was  that  the  Re- 
publicans were  out  and  the  Democrats 
would  be  In  office  for  the  next  six  years.  If 
these  contributions  weren't  attempts  to  buy 
influence  for  the  corporations  and  other 
special  interests,  it's  hard  to  imagine  what 
they  were. 

lASt  year.  Sen.  David  Boren  of  Oklahoma 
tried  to  deal  with  the  issue  by  proposing  an 
amendment  that  would  have  set  new  ceil- 
ings on  individual  PAC  contributions  and. 
more  ImiXHtant.  would  have  limited  how 
much  PAC  money  could  be  spent  in  each 
oongreasional  race.  To  everyone's  surprise, 
the  amendment  passed  by  a  89-30  margin. 
Unfortunately,  the  bill  to  which  It  was  at- 
tached never  came  to  the  floor  for  a  vote. 

Now.  Boren  U  back  with  a  similar  propos- 
al. The  bill,  now  In  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee, has  an  additional  benefit  of  provid- 
ing Senate  eandldatea  with  partial  pubUc  fi- 
nancing if  they  agree  to  abide  by  campaign 
spending  limits. 

The  bill  makea  more  aenae  than  ever.  PAC 
contributions  to  all  Senate  general-election 
eandldatea  In  1986-86  totaled  $45.7  million. 
61  percent  more  than  PACS  gave  to  Senate 
hopefuls  In  1989-84.  Fourteen  senators 
elected  last  year  collected  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion each  from  PACs  for  their  campaigns, 
led  by  California's  Alan  Cranston  with  $1.5 
million.  (Cranston's  opponent.  Republican 
Ed  Zachau.  received  $1.3  million  from 
PAO.) 

Boren 's  measure  Is  plclOnc  up  steam  in 
the  Senate,  where  three  doaen  of  his  col- 
leagues—some, perhaps,  frustrated  by 
having  to  raise  absurd  amounts  of  money 
and  others  tired  of  hearing  about  it— signed 
on  as  co-sponsors,  among  them  Majority 
Leader  Robert  Byrd. 

The  bill  deserves  approval,  and  the  sooner 
the  better,  while  last  year's  elections  are 
still  fresh  enough  in  the  minds  of  senators 
to  malM  reform  attractive  and  next  year's 
elections  are  still  far  enough  away  to  make 
It  possible. 

(Prom  the  Leader.  Glendale.  CA.  Mar.  18. 

1987] 

PaAcncAL  W»T  To  Cur  CoirrmuirnoMs 

Fourteen  senators  elected  in  1986  raised 
more  than  $1  million  each  In  political  action 
committee,  or  PAC.  contributions  for  their 
Senate  campaigns.  The  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  PAC  millionaires  in  the 
Senate,  from  10  to  34.  PAC  contributions  to 
all  Senate  general-election  candidates  In 
1985-86  totaled  $45.7  mllUon. 

The  recipients  of  such  largesse  are  getting 
nervous.  They  realise  that  congressional 
campalgna  are  obacenely  expenaive.  that 
special-interest  money  Invariably  comes 
with  strings  sttached  and  that  addiction  to 
PAC  dollars  undermines  their  credibility  as 
representatives  of  the  people.  Whether  they 
are  nervous  enough  to  do  something  Is  an 


open  questicm.  but  recently  Introduced  legis- 
lation offers  them  an  opportunity. 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  DOkla. 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd. 
D-W.Va..  the  legislation  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent system  of  public  financing  of  presiden- 
tial elections  to  the  congressional  leveL 

Public  financing  may  be  the  Achilles'  heel 
of  the  legislation,  as  Sen.  Wendell  Ford.  D- 
Ky..  suggested  to  Boren.  The  Oklahoma 
senator  explained  that  he  reluctantly  in- 
cluded the  provision  because  it  was  the  only 
practical  way  to  get  around  a  1070  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  prohibits  spend- 
ing limits  unless  they  are  tied  to  public  fi- 
nancing. Under  Boren's  bill,  a  Candida t.e 
could  receive  public  funds  for  part  of  his 
campaign  cosU  If  he  agreed  to  a  spending 
limit  that  would  vary  from  state  to  state. 

The  Boren-Byrd  measure  also  would 
reduce  the  size  of  a  PACs  maximum  contri- 
bution from  $5,000  to  $3,000  per  election 
and  limit  total  PAC  glfU  to  a  candidate. 
Thoae  limits  would  be  $100,000  for  House 
eandldatea.  depending  on  a  State's  popula- 
tion. Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee 
less  expensive  campaigns  or  campaigns  less 
dependent  on  special  Interests.  The  PAC 
system  itself  was  supposed  to  be  a  reform, 
and  special-interest  groups  are  wonderfully 
ingenious  at  finding  loopholes.  What  we 
have  now.  It  never,  is  a  mess.  The  Boren- 
Byrd  measure  could  be  a  way  out. 

[From  the  Post«tar.  Glens  Falls.  NY.  Mar. 
36.  19871 

CoRcaxss  Shoold  Skt  Lmrra  oh  Fickls 
PACs 

No  matter  what  you  say  about  political 
action  committees,  they  know  how  to  back  a 
winner.  According  to  a  study  released  re- 
cently by  the  public-interest  lobby  Common 
Cause,  doaens  of  PACs  Involved  In  last 
year's  U.S.  Senate  elections  covered  both 
sides. 

In  each  of  the  seven  Senate  races  In  which 
a  Democratic  challeitger  defeated  a  Republi- 
can Incumbent,  PACs  backed  the  Republi- 
can inctmibent  during  the  campaign,  then 
contributed  to  the  winning  Democratic  chal- 
lenger shortly  after  the  election. 

It  appears  from  this  that  some  PACs 
aren't  particularly  committed  to  a  candi- 
date's aims.  Ideology  or  political  party.  They 
seem  interested,  above  all  else,  in  gaining  In- 
fluence with  a  U.S.  senator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  30  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

Those  PACs  Included  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc,  and 
the  American  Bankers  Avoclation.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Coiu^d  afterward,  switched  sides  In  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

Now  for  the  good  news— the  PACs  might 
get  throttled  by  the  hands  they  fed.  Six  of 
the  seven  winning  challengers  favor  funda- 
mental changes  In  the  current  campaign-fi- 
nancing system.  They  are  co-sponsoring 
Senate  Bill  3.  the  Senatorial  Election  Cam- 
paign Act,  which  would  limit  the  total 
amount  of  PAC  funds  congressional  candi- 
dates can  accept.  The  bill,  which  now  has  36 
co-sponsors,  also  would  limit  campaign 
spending  as  part  of  a  voluntary  system  of 


partial  public  financing  in  Senate  general 
elecUona. 

PAC  publldsU  argue  that  PAC-gtvIng  rep- 
reaents  dtlwn  participation  in  the  political 
system.  Citiaens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  ranrtirtatf  nnor  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen. 

PACa  could  become  too  powerful  for  the 
common  good,  and  we  welcome  the  attempt 
to  aet  limits  on  them. 

[From  tbe  Union.  Grass  Valley.  CA.  Apr.  21. 

1987] 
Conoans  Mtrsr  Em  Camtaigii  CouurnoM 

The  patchwork,  or  PACwork.  sportcoat 
could  be  an  idea  whose  time  has  oome  for 
those  interested  in  rampaign  reform.  Noth- 
ing else,  so  far,  has  been  able  to  resolve 
what  former  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater.  R-Arlz.. 
has  caUed  "a  crisis  of  liberty"— the  unholy 
dependence  on  special-interest  political 
action  committees  by  candidates  for  Con- 
gress. 

Here  Is  how  the  patchwork-coat  approach 
would  work: 

The  candidate  would  be  required  to  don 
tils  or  her  official  campaign  coat  at  the  offi- 
cial i-tnpatyw  opoiing.  A  Uaser  no  doubt,  it 
would  be  festooned  with  patches,  each 
patch  a  logo  signifying  the  political  action 
committee  to  which  the  candidate  is  behold- 
en. The  candidate  could  pick  his  favorite 
color,  though  for  most  office-holdera,  color 
wouldn't  matter.  The  coat  would  be  all  PAC 
patches— and  large  pockets. 

We  have  campaign  disclosure  laws  now, 
but  the  sportooats  would  be  more  graphic. 
They  would  allow  the  voter  to  see  at  a 
glance  who  owns  whom. 

Candidates  might  resent  their  Indy  500 
look— each  car  emblasoned  with  a  riot  of 
logoa— but  that's  life  in  the  public  eye.  As 
candidates  well  know,  campaigning  often  is 
an  affront  to  personal  dignity. 

If  the  coat  idea  won't  fit.  perhaps  it's  time 
for  Congress  to  pass  legislation  sponsored 
by  Sen.  David  Boren.  I>-Okla..  and  Sen.  Ma- 
jority Leader  Robert  Byrd.  D-W.Va. 

Their  bill.  caUed  Senate  Bill  2.  would  fun- 
damentally reform  the  senatorial  rampaign- 
flnanoe  system.  It  has  gained  the  support  of 
44  co-sponsors  in  the  Senate.  Just  seven 
sliort  of  a  majority.  Successful  Senate 
action  on  the  bill,  which  calls  for  partial 
public  financing  of  senatorial  campaigns, 
would  then  shift  the  focus  of  attention  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

One  of  the  original  co-sponsors  of  the  bill. 
Sen.  John  Stennls,  a  Mississippi  Democrat 
who  has  been  in  the  Senate  since  1948.  an- 
nounced recently:  "When  the  present  law 
was  passed,  I  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  paying  any  of  the  campaign  costs  for 
candidates  for  U.S.  Senate  from  the  public 
treasury,  or  the  Houae  of  Representatives, 
either  one.  But  in  view  of  what  has  hap- 
pened now.  I  have  chsmged  my  mind." 

And  what  has  happened  now?  In  tbe  1986 
election.  PAC  contributions  reached  a 
record  $130,296,936  for  House  and  Senate 
candidates.  That's  a  37  percent  Increase 
over  the  $103  million  PAO  gave  to  congrea- 
slonal  candidates  in  the  1084  election.  Over 
the  past  decade.  PAC  contributions  to  con- 
gressional candidates  have  skyrocketed 
from  $32  million  In  1976  to  more  than  $130 
million  last  year.  In  1976,  there  were  600 
PACs:  today,  there  are  more  than  4.000 
PACs. 

The  result  is  that  the  100th  Congress  has 
come  Into  office  more  Indebted  to  special  In- 
terests than  any  other  Congress  In  the  na- 
tion's history.  And  that  means  the  special 


interests  have  bought  the  right  to  set  the 
legislative  agrada. 

"Only  a  simpleton  can  believe  that  PAC 
funda  do  not  lnflueiK«  many  of  our  senators 
In  their  pattern  of  voting."  former  New 
Hampshire  Gov.  Meldrim  Thompa<m  has 
said.  "PAC  money."  the  conservative  Repub- 
lican added,  "is  a  no  too  subtle  way  to 
ensure  that  most  senators  wlU  remember 
from  wherxie  their  omitributlons  came  when 
they  vote  on  major  iasuea." 

For  a  way  out  of  the  current  mess.  Ccm- 
gress  can  look  to  a  reform  model  that 
works— the  public  financing  system  for  pres- 
idential elections.  Since  it  was  initiated  in 
the  1076  elecUon.  34  of  the  36  candidates  for 
the  nation's  highest  office  have  voluntarily 
participated  in  the  public  financing  system. 
The  system  has  opened  up  the  process,  re- 
duced undue  influence  of  individuals  and 
groups  and  virtually  ended  corruption  in 
presidential  election  finances. 

Congress  must  put  an  end  to  its  own  cam- 
paign-finance corruption.  If  a  patchworic 
coat  is  beneath  its  dignity,  surely  the 
mantle  of  public  interest  isn't.  And  a  public 
financing  system  for  congressional  cam- 
paigns is  clearly  in  the  public  Interest. 

[From  the  Recorder.  Greenfield.  MA.  Mar. 
10. 1987] 

LnoT  PAC  CowruBunoira 

The  amount  of  money  spent  by  big-time 
pollticans  to  get  themselves  elected  is  abso- 
lutely unconscionable— and  should  be 
changed. 

That's  one  conclusion  we  draw  from  a 
study  of  1986  Senate  campaign  financing  re- 
leased last  month  by  Common  C^use.  a  dtl- 
aens'  lobby  based  In  Washington.  D.C. 

The  money  qjent  by  the  68  Senate  candi- 
dates last  faU  U  unbelievable:  $178,934,493 
during  1986  alone.  Winners  outspent  losers 
in  35  of  34  races.  In  fact,  winners  averaged 
more  than  $3  million  In  campaign  spending; 
losers  a  lltUe  more  than  $3  million.  The  big- 
gest outrage  was  in  California:  Democratic 
Sen.  Alan  Cranston  spent  $10.8  million  to 
defeat  Republican  Ed  Zachau.  who  spent 
$11.5  million. 

We  might  begrudge  the  money  to  candi- 
dates If  It  had  been  wisely  spent  in  helping 
the  voters  make  educated.  Informed  choices 
at  the  polls.  But  Just  what  did  that  money 
buy?  It's  our  perception— and  we  think  it's 
pretty  widely  held— that  it  bought  advertis- 
ing, and  pretty  bad  advertising  at  that.  Po- 
litical observers  say  many  of  last  fall's  cam- 
paigns—devoid as  they  were  of  real  issues- 
reached  a  new  low  in  vituperative  mudsling- 
Ing. 

How  these  politicians  get  all  that  money 
has  to  change,  too.  For  Instance.  14  senators 
elected  in  1086  raised  more  than  $1  million 
each  in  political  action  committee  (PAC) 
contributions  for  their  Senate  campaigns 
That  more  than  doubles  the  nimiber  of  PAC 
millionaires  In  the  Senate  from  10  to  34, 
Common  Cause  says.  And  winners  received 
twice  as  much  PAC  money  as  losers. 

PAC  contributions  are  climbing  rapidly, 
fnnn  a  [>altry  $5.4  million  in  1976  to  nearly 
$48  mllUon  last  year.  At  those  astounding 
sums,  it  might  be  more  appropriate  to  refer 
to  the  '86  electioiu  as  the  "selling  of  the 
Senate." 

This  high-rolling  style  of  politics  has  to 
change  to  one  in  which  less  money  is  wisely 
and  effectively  spent.  Otherwise  campaigns 
will  Just  continue  to  make  TV  stations  (and. 
yes.  newspapers)  richer  instead  of  what 
f  mp«tgTM  should  be  doing— outlining  Issues 
for  the  voters. 


Campaigns  can  be  fou^t  and  won  with- 
out large  contributions  troan  a  few  benetao- 
tors.  Consider  the  career  of  lAwton  Chiles, 
a  Florida  Democrat  who  Is  now  dialrraan  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee.  After  serv- 
ing in  the  state  Senate.  Chllea.  an  unknown, 
walked  the  length  of  tbe  Florida— from  Pen- 
saoola  to  Key  West— to  meet  the  voters. 
They  liked  him.  and  they  elected  him.  He's 
been  in  the  Senate  for  16  years  now.  and  ac- 
cepts no  PAC  oontifbutions.  In  fact,  be 
doean't  accept  any  oontrlbutioBB  from  any- 
body that's  more  than  $100. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration has  begun  bearinci  on  a  bill  in- 
tnxhiced  by  Sen.  David  Btnen.  DOida..  and 
BCaJortty  Leader  Robert  Byrd.  D-W.Va..  that 
would  limit  PAC  receipts.  This  comprehen- 
sive <^wp««gT»  finance  reform  bill  would  also 
limit  overall  mending  as  well  as  the  use  of 
personal  wealth  in  Senate  campaigns.  It's  to 
be  part  of  a  partially  voluntary  system  of 
public  financing 

Until  such  changes  occur  it  will  continue 
to  be  true  that  if  you've  got  more  money— 
or  can  get  it— than  your  opp(ment,  then 
you've  got  a  terrific  chance  of  becoming  a 
UJ3.  senator,  snd  you  won't  even  have  to 
bother  talking  about  the  issues. 

[From  the  Greoiwood,  (SC)  Index-Journal. 
Apr.  14. 1987] 
Hdoiwo  aBr 

Political  action  committees,  as  tickle  as 
fortime  itself,  know  how  to  baA  a  winner. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  public-interest  lobby  Commtm  Cause, 
doaens  of  PACs  Involved  in  last  year's  X3& 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  in  which  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  defeated  a  RepuUican  In- 
cumbKit.  PACs  badted  the  Republican  in- 
cumbent during  the  campaign,  then  oontrfb- 
uted  to  the  winning  Democratic  challenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  alms,  ideology  or 
political  party.  They  seem  interested,  above 
all  else,  in  buying  influence  with  a  UjS.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example,  39  PACB 
that  ccmtributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion «^t»«p»<gn  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  this  cynical  little 
exercise  In  democracy  Is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  current  campalgn-finano- 
ing  system.  They  are  cosponsoring  Senate 
BlU  3,  the  Senatorial  Election  Champaign 
Act.  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept.  The  bill,  which  now  has  36  co-spon- 
sors, also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing  In  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  publicists  argue  that  PAC-giving  rep- 
resents dtixen  participation  in  the  political 
system.  Citlxens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates— once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen.  If  we're  really  Interested  in  dtixen 
partldpation.  we'll  emasculate  the  PACs. 

[From  the  Orosse  Pointe  (MI)  News.  May  7. 

1987] 

It's  About  Timb  To  Ldot  PAC  Campaigm 

Gifts 
Rep.    Dennis    Hertel    and   Rep.    George 
Cro^ett.  the  Democrats  who  represent  the 
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OnHM  PoiiitM  in  Oancrai.  u«  tw«  of  the 
11  DA  Ho«Me  DMDibas  from  Ml«hl«mii  who 
nevtfi  SO  paroant  or  man  of  their  eam- 
palcn  fundi  from  poUUeal  action  oommlt- 
taaa  (PACal  in  the  IMS  alaetlon. 

A  report  by  Commao  Cauae  ahowed  that 
PACk  lave  Hartal  |lM.54t.  or  M  percent  of 
hia  toUl  eontrtbutlona  of  91M.M*.  while 
they  gave  Crockett  tSSJTO.  or  SS  percent  of 
bto  $Tl.Trr  in  campaign  reoeipta.  The  two 
lefaaanrariTiia  Hertai  from  the  14th  Pia- 
tilot  and  Crockett  from  the  ISth.  were 
among  1»4  of  the  4M  eurreot  membera  of 
the  Howe  to  reootre  80  peraant  or  more  of 
their  funda  from  PAOk 
Well,  what  la  ao  bad  about  that? 
The  point  la  that  political  action  oomml- 
teea  by  and  large  lepreaant  apodal  intereat 
gitNipa  which  now  are  dominating  the  elec- 
tion prooam  In  thla  country.  It  waa  not  an 
aeddant  that  M  percent  of  the  991  ineum- 
benta  who  ran  for  reelection  won.  PAOi  aup- 
pwtad  Houae  tncumbenta  over  their  chal- 
lengera  by  a  ratio  of  4.6  to  1  and  gave  In- 
cumbanta  909414.499  aa  oontraated  with 
only  99.99T.4S9  to  their  f  oea. 

"With  the  role  apeelal  Intereat  PACS  are 
piay«m,  the  curent  campaign  finance 
ayatem  of  the  Houae  of  Repreaentatlvea  baa 
become  the  ultimate  tncumbenta'  protection 
■yatem  for  DemocraU  and  RepubUcana 
alike."  according  to  Pred  Werthelmer,  preal- 
dent  of  common  Cauae.  Then  he  added: 

"Special  intereat  PACi  are  giving  record 
amounta  to  Houae  incumbenta  who  In  turn 
are  '"m*""*'^  more  and  more  dependent  on 
and  obligated  to  the  PAO.  The  congreailon- 
al  mr*p**g"  finance  ayatem  la  a  national 
acandaL  The  ImUtutkmal  Integrity  and 
public  credibility  of  Coogreaa  are  being  de- 
atroyed  before  your  eyea." 

So  what  should  be  done  about  this  nation- 
al acandal? 

A  fundamental  reform  of  the  congreaalon- 
al  financing  ayatem  la  obvloualy  needed,  and 
a  Senate  bill  haa  been  Introduced  to  pattern 
aenatortal  ramrt'g"  financing  on  the  public 
financing  ayatem  uaed  for  preaidential  cam- 
palgna.  The  Houae  la  conaiderlng  similar 
reform  leglalatlon. 

In  a  1996  study  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion system,  the  Commission  on  National 
Elections,  headed  by  a  former  secretary  of 
defenae  and  ez-OOP  congrcaaman.  Melvln 
lAlrd.  and  a  former  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  Robert  Strauaa, 
came  to  thla  oonduslon:  "Public  financing 
of  preaidential  electiona  haa  clearly  proved 
lU  worth  In  opening  up  the  proceas.  reduc- 
ing undue  Influence  of  Individuals  and 
groupa.  and  virtually  ending  corruption  In 
preaidenUal  election  flnancea." 

The  Senate  bill  would  go  beyond  partial/ 
public  financing.  It  would  also  set  overall 
^.^j^tgn  spending  limits,  limit  the  use  of 
wealth  tai  "«— r*'g"«  and  set  an  aggregate 
limit  on  what  a  congreaaional  candidate 
could  receive  from  all  political  action  com- 
mltteea. 

Early  action  la  Imperative  because  PAC  fi- 
nancing of  congraarional  elections  has  raced 
ahead  since  enactment  of  a  1074  campaign 
financing  law  that  unintentionally  opened 
the  door  for  their  rapid  growth.  In  1978.  for 
example,  there  were  only  600  PACa.  Today 
there  are  more  than  4,000  and  their  use  Is 
growing  In  every  election.  In  1996.  the 
record  9130.306.936  contributed  by  PACs 
represented  a  37  percent  Increase  over  the 
9102  million  they  gave  to  congreaaional  cam- 
paigM  m  1994. 

Oammoa  Oauae  la  leading  a  nationwide 
campaign  to  puah  the  reforma  embodied  in 
the  pending  bUl  la  the  VA  Senate  and  al- 
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Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater  as  weU 
such  as  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd. 

We  ahould  point  out  that  the  DemocraU 
upreaenting  the  Polnteea  are  not  Michi- 
gan's worst  offenders  with  respect  to  their 
aooaptanoe  of  PAC  campaign  ftnanclnc.  The 
top  Democratic  recipient  of  PAC  funds  was 
Rep.  Bob  Carr.  of  the  Sixth  DUUict,  who 
was  given  9449.673  In  PAC  funds  to  boost 
his  receipU  to  9733.879.  whUe  the  top  OOP 
recipient  was  Rep.  BUI  Schuette,  of  the  10th 
Diatrlct.  who  coUected  9339,583  In  PAC 
fun<te  to  bring  his  campaign  fund  to 
9944.913. 

Overall.  PACs  contributed  Just  over  93 
million  of  the  more  than  98.5  million  spent 
by  Michigan  congressmen  and  their  oppo- 
nenU  In  the  1990  election.  It's  obviously 
time  for  a  change. 

[Prom  the  Orundy  Center  Register.  Orundy 
Center.  LA.  March  36. 1987] 

Nmsaaa  or  Poutical  Action  Comams 
"MiixioN/uaxa"  Oaows 

Fourteen  senators  elected  In  1986  raised 
more  than  $1  million  each  In  political  action 
committee,  or  PAC.  contrllwitlons  for  their 
Senate  campaigns.  That  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  PAC  mlllionalrea  In  the 
Senate,  from  10  to  34.  PAC  contributions  to 
all  Senate  general  election  candidates  In 
1985-96  totaled  945.7  million. 

The  reciptenU  of  such  largeaae  are  getting 
nervoua.  They  realize  that  congreaaional 
campaigns  are  obscenely  expensive,  that 
special  Interest  money  Invariably  comes 
with  strings  attached  and  that  addiction  to 
PAC  dollars  undermines  their  credibility  as 
repreaentatives  of  the  people. 

Whether  they  are  nervous  enough  to  do 
something  Is  an  open  question,  but  recently 
Introduced  leglalatlon  offers  them  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

Sponaored  by  Sen.  I}avld  Boren  [D-OK] 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd 
<D-WV).  the  legislation  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent system  of  public  financing  of  presiden- 
tial elections  to  the  congressional  level. 

Public  financing  may  be  the  Achilles'  heel 
of  the  legislation.  The  sponsors  reluctantly 
added  the  provlaion  to  the  blU  becauae  It 
was  the  only  practical  way  to  get  around  a 
1976  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  that  pro- 
hlbiU  spending  limlU  unless  they  are  tied  to 
public  financing.  Under  the  Boren-Byrd  bill, 
a  candidate  could  receive  public  funds  for 
part  of  his  campaign  costs  If  he  agreed  to  a 
spending  limit  that  would  vary  from  state  to 
state. 

The  Boren-Byrd  measure  also  would 
reduce  the  size  of  a  PACs  maximum  contri- 
bution from  95.000  to  $3,000  per  election 
and  limit  total  PAC  glfu  to  a  candidate. 
Thoae  llmlU  would  be  $100,000  for  Houae 
candidatea  and  would  range  from  $175,000 
to  9760.000  for  Senate  candidates,  depend- 
ing on  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  leas 
expeiwlve  campaigns  or  campaigns  leas  de- 
pendent on  special  InteresU.  The  PAC 
system  Itself  waa  supposed  to  be  a  reform, 
and  special  Interest  groups  are  wonderfully 
ingenious  at  finding  loopholea. 

What  we  have  now.  however.  Is  a  mesa. 
The  Boren-Byrd  measure  could  be  a  way 
out. 


The  groupa  that  hand  out  political  contri- 
butions for  the  American  Medical  Aasoda- 
Uon  and  the  National  Aaaociatlon  of  Home 
Builders  are  boycotting  a  fund  ralaer  for 
Democratic  congreaaional  campaigns.  What 
vUe  crime  led  to  the  boycott?  The  Senate's 
Democratic  leadership  U  backing  llmlU  on 
campaign  contributions  by  wealthy  special 
Intereats.  Including  the  AMA  and  the  home 
builders.  Money  means  Influence,  and  lobby- 
ists want  to  keep  It  that  way.  But  the  equa- 
tion must  be  changed.  Majority  Leader 
Robert  Byrd  and  other  Senate  reformers 
have  created  a  rare  chance  to  curb  the  In- 
fluence of  poUtlcal-action  committeea.  or 
PACs. 

The  display  of  pique  by  the  AMA  and  the 
home  builders  shows  the  message  that 
PACs  send  to  a  legislator.  Vote  our  way.  or 
do  without  campaign  dollars.  As  television 
corunerdala  drive  up  the  cost  of  campaigns, 
legislators  depend  more  and  more  on  PAC'a 
An  analysis  of  last  year's  elections  by 
Common  Cause  showed  that  almost  half  of 
the  members  of  the  Houae  got  at  least  50 
percent  of  their  campaign  money  from 
PACs. 

PAC  support  tUU  heavily  in  favor  of  in- 
cumt>ents.  who  are  already  In  a  poaitlon  to 
do  favora.  PAC  contributions  to  IncumbenU 
outran  thoae  to  challengers  by  6  to  1. 
Common  Cause  said.  The  excesses  are  ex- 
traordinary. 

Rep.  Sam  Oibbons  of  Tampa.  Fla..  ran  im- 
oppoaed  In  last  year's  primary  aiul  general 
elecUons.  Yet  he  took  in  nearly  9900.000  in 
campaign  contributions,  of  which  9550,000 
came  from  PACs.  He  spent  half  a  mlUlon 
on  ads  Just  so  voters  wouldn't  forget  who  he 
is.  The  remaining  $400,000  was  carried  over 
to  the  1988  race,  enough  of  a  head  start  in 
financing  to  make  a  challenger  think  twice. 
That's  why  seaU  In  the  Houae  and  Senate 
carry  something  close  to  lifetime  tenure.  Of 
House  lncumt>ents  who  sought  reelection 
last  year,  98  percent  won. 

Some  senators  see  that  change  Is  needed. 
The  unusual  coalition  includes  longtime 
supporters  of  PAC  llmiU,  such  as  David 
Boien.  D-OlUa.,  and  veterans,  like  John 
Steiuiia,  D-Miaa.,  who  are  usually  happy 
with  the  status  quo.  They  worry  rightly 
that  giving  so  much  power  to  wealthy  spe- 
cial Intereats  makes  It  harder  for  the  leaa  af- 
fluent to  get  a  hearing.  And  they  under- 
stand that  a  growing  percentage  of  the 
public  bellevea  that  Congreas  is.  If  not  for 
sale,  available  for  short-term  lease.  The  sen- 
ators are  lining  up  behind  badly  needed  leg- 
islation that  would  limit  PAC  contributions 
and  provide  public  campaign  funding  under 
a  system  similar  to  that  used  In  preaidential 
elections  or  In  New  Jersey  gubernatorial 
races.  M»»tmiitn  pAC  contributions  to  Indi- 
vidual candidatea,  for  example,  would  drop 
from  95.000  to  93.000  In  a  primary,  with  the 
same  reatrtctlon  In  a  general  election. 

The  Boren  blU.  the  one  backed  by  the  re- 
formers, may  need  amendments.  It's  worth- 
whUe  to  look  at  a  claim  by  New  Jersey  Sens. 
Prank  Lautenberg  and  BUI  Bradley  that 
overall  spending  llmiU.  which  are  based  on 
population,  would  be  too  low  for  New 
Jersey.  Candidates  here  who  accept  pubUc 
financing  could  spend  no  more  than  $3.1 
million,  which  may  be  too  Uttle  In  the  costly 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  television  mar- 
keta. 

But  the  underlying  principle  is  too  Impor- 
tant to  aUow  the  bUl  to  get  held  up  by  end- 


leas  dithering.  Political  power  shouldn't 
depend  on  the  balance  in  a  checkbook.  The 
Boren  bUl  offers  a  good  way  to  get  members 
of  Congress  to  spend  more  time  thinking 
about  the  merits  of  an  Issue  and  leas  time 
worrying  about  whether  PACs  will  be  boy- 
cotting their  next  fund  raiser. 

[From  the  Journal-News.  HamUton.  OH, 

Apr.  33.  1987] 

PACs  Now  WBLDno  Fax  Too  Much  Powkb 

Our  founding  fathers,  who  charged  that 
America  was  suffering  from  "taxation  with- 
out repreaentatlon."  never  enviaioned  an  era 
when  democracy  would  be  endangered  by  a 
system  of  "representation  by  contribution." 

But  it  is  apparent  that  the  average  voter 
cannot  afford  the  Inflationary  coat  of  influ- 
encing a  state  legislator,  a  congreaaman.  a 
Judge  or  even  a  governor.  That  has  left  the 
special -Interest  lobbylsto  operating  through 
the  cover  of  political  action  committees 
(PACs)  to  purchase  more  than  their  ahare 
of  influence. 

That  abominable  system  must  be 
scrapped. 

While  the  coat  of  federal  elections  has 
more  than  tripled  in  the  last  decade,  the 
contributions  from  PACs  have  Increased  six- 
fold. 

Our  government  Is  dangerously  close  to 
becoming  a  government  of  special  Interests. 
by  special  Intereats  and  for  wptc\aX  Intereata. 

A  bill  in  the  V&.  Senate  sponaored  by 
Sen.  David  Boren,  a  conservative  Donocrat 
from  Oklahoma,  and  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Robert  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  not 
only  puts  reasonable  limits  on  PAC  contri- 
butions, but  also  goes  one  critical  step  fur- 
ther by  providing  public  financing  for 
Senate  campaigns— via  an  additional  $1 
income  tax  checkoff. 

The  request  for  an  additional  dollar  per 
year  from  each  taxpayer  would  supplonent 
the  $1  checkoff  that  now  provides  public  fi- 
nancing for  presldental  candidates.  The  bill 
haa  44  sponsors. 

Similar  leglalatlon  has  been  slower  to  win 
support  In  the  House  of  Representativea.  al- 
though Speaker  Jim  Wright,  D-Tezaa,  re- 
portedly favors  such  a  law. 

Voters  should  realize  that  untU  they  begin 
supporting  candidates  for  public  office  with 
more  of  their  own  contributions,  they  will 
continue  to  forfeit  their  Influence  to  Ameri- 
ca's maasive  spedal-intereat  indtistries, 
which,  indirectly  pass  on  their  coats  to  the 
consumer  anyway.  It's  a  perilous  way  to  run 
a  democracy. 

[From  the  Timea,  Hammond.  IN.  Feb.  18. 
19871 

A  FnAiiciAiXT  RiaxT  Ambicam  Dbbam 

A  fine  story  as  old  as  America  and  about 
America  has  regrettably  gone  stale. 

Remember  hearing  or  being  told  that 
anyone  in  this  country  could  become  a  con- 
gressman if  they  worked  hard,  studied  dili- 
gently, roae  above  adversity  and  demon- 
strated a  strength  of  character  In  tune  with 
America's  lofty  moral  prlndplea? 

Remember  being  reminded  of  how  many 
of  our  nation's  leaders  rose  from  huml>le  be- 
ginnings? Rememt>er  the  log  cabin  to  White 
Houae  talea? 

It's  a  different  story  today. 

It's  still  true  thoae  aspiring  to  become  po- 
litical leaders  In  Washington  need  strong 
characters  and  minds.  And  It  is  still  possible 
for  someone  to  rise  from  humble  beginnings 
to  a  political  career  In  Washington. 

But  they  better  not  have  a  humble  bank- 
book. To  get  elected  today,  you  have  to  be 


smart,  compaaaionate  and  rich  in  campaign 
funda.  That's  diaheartenlng,  but  that's  the 
way  it  is. 

Sen.  Richard  Lugar.  R-Ind..  drove  this 
point  home  Saturday  while  speaking  to  a 
group  of  Oary  Horace  Mann  High  School 
students.  He  said  thoae  wanting  to  become 
congreasmen  should  become  indet>endently 
wealthy  first  or  plan  a  frugal  life  "because 
politics  is  an  expeitsive  business." 

We  don't  think  Lugar  meant  to  be  Inordi- 
nately cynical  with  that  comment.  He  was 
Just  sUtlng  a  reality.  What  those  young 
high  school  students  heard  was  dishearten- 
ing. But  that's  the  way  It  Is. 

But  that's  not  the  way  It  has  to  be. 

Common  Cauae.  a  Washington-based 
public  interest  group  which  lias  made  a 
habit  of  monitoring  campaign  expenditures, 
calls  the  current  system  for  financing  con- 
gressional campaigns  "a  national  scandal 
and  public  disgrace." 

Common  Cauae  Is  a  bit  heavy  on  the  rhet- 
oric, but  its  point  is  well  taken.  Congression- 
al races  have  become  alarmingly  expenaive. 
According  to  a  Common  Cause  study  baaed 
on  Federal  Election  Commission  reports, 
"spending  in  Senate  races  has  increased 
almoet  five-fold  in  the  past  decade,  from 
938.1  million  in  1976  to  $178.9  million  in 
1086."  In  last  year's  Senate  races,  23  of  68 
candidates  spent  at  least  93  million  each  In 
their  campaigns. 

Is  there  any  other  evidence  needed  to 
show  that  thoae  wanting  to  become  X5&. 
senators  better  have  millions  in  campaign 
funds  at  their  disposal? 

Common  Cause  has  lobbied  particularly 
hard  to  limit  how  much  money  political 
action  committees  (PACs)  can  put  Into  elec- 
tion <^mpaign«  There  Is  a  bill  In  the  Senate 
which  would  restrict  PAC  contributions  and 
overall  congressional  campaign  speiKllng. 

The  bill  is  far  from  perfect,  but  its  aim- 
restoring  sanity  to  the  campaign  fimding 
process — is  correct. 

We  hope  campaign  funding  reform  will 
not  be  ignored  by  Congress.  We  hope  that 
years  from  now,  a  Horace  Mann  High 
School  graduate  determined  to  become  a 
U.S.  Senator  will  not  be  stopped  from 
achieving  that  dream  because  it  is  too  ex- 
pensive. 

[From  the  Hannibal  Courier-Post,  Hannibal, 

MO,  Feb.  18.  1987] 

Lmrrs  Nkkdkd  on  PAC  Ponds 

Has  the  use  of  caah  from  political  action 
committees  in  V&.  congressional  elections 
gotten  out  of  hand?  A  Common  Cause  study 
released  recently  shows  that  fourteen  sena- 
tors elected  in  1996— including  Missouri's 
Christopher  Bond— raised  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion each  in  PAC  contributions,  more  than 
doubling  the  number  of  PAC  "millionairea" 
in  the  Senate,  from  10  to  14. 

Use  of  PAC  money,  contributed  largely  by 
special  Interest  groups,  has  grown  disturb- 
ingly over  the  past  decade,  since  Its  Ironic 
Inception  as  a  campaign  reform  measure.  In 
1976,  PAC  contributions  in  Senate  races 
amounted  to  95.4  million.  In  1986.  in  sharp 
contrast,  PAC  contributions  totalled  945.7 
million— an  eight-fold  increase. 

Faced  with  maasive  advertising  costs  in 
«.«w.pa<gTM  dominated  by  the  30-second  tele- 
vision commercial,  both  Incumbents  and 
cliallengers  have  become  Increasingly  de- 
pendent on  the  huge  simis  of  money  that 
PACs  can  offer.  But  the  candidate  accepting 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  from  a 
special  Interest  group  cannot  help  but  be  be- 
holden to  his  or  her  benefactors  when  an 
issue  ariaes  that  concerns  that  q>ecial  inter- 


est. A  aenator  or  repreaentattve  must  find  It 
difficult  to  vote  agatnat  a  group  who  haa 
generously  funded  his  or  her  campaign  war 
cheat— regardleaa  of  whether  such  a  vote  la 
in  the  public  interest. 

The  influence  of  PACs  on  the  outcome  of 
elections  can  also  be  seen  in  indlyidual 
racea,  where  spending  often  makes  the  dif- 
ference in  a  close  battle.  In  Mlaaouri  for  ex- 
ample, former  Oovemor  Bond  received 
about  $1.3  million  In  PAC  money  compared 
to  the  $766,018  received  by  IX.  Gov.  Harriett 
Woods.  Did  the  fact  that  Bond  received 
neariy  twice  the  amount  of  PAC  ftmdlng 
make  a  difference  In  the  outcome? 

Sens.  David  Boren  of  Oklahoma  and 
Robert  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  have  intro- 
duced a  comprehensive  campaign  finance 
reform  bill  which  would  limit  total  PAC  re- 
ceipts, and  also  would  limit  overall  spending 
and  the  use  of  personal  wealth  in  Senate 
campaigns  as  part  of  a  voluntary  system  of 
public  financing.  We  think  such  reform  is 
long  overdue  and  could  go  a  long  way 
toward  restoring  public  trust  in  the  elector- 
al system.  The  public  needs  to  be  aasured 
that  ite  representatives  in  Congress  are  ac- 
countable first  and  foremost  to  the  voters, 
not  to  the  moat  generous  of  the  PACs. 

[From  the  VaUey  Momins  Star,  Harlingen. 
TX,  Apr.  1.  1987] 

HzDcniG  A  Bet 

Political  action  committeea.  as  fi<Ue  as 
fortune  Itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  pubUc-interest  lobby  Common  Cauae. 
dozens  of  PACs  Involved  In  last  year's  U& 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  in  which  a  Dono- 
cratlc  challenger  defeated  a  Republican  in- 
cumbent. PACs  backed  the  Republican  in- 
cimibent  during  the  campaign,  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  winning  Democratic  challenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  alms,  ideology  or 
political  party.  They  seem  interested,  above 
all  else,  in  buying  influence  with  a  UJ3.  Sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  Republican  SezL  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACs  Included  the  National  Aaao- 
ciatlon of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Aaaociation.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  af terwarda.  switched  sides  in  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  racea. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  this  cynical  Uttle 
exercise  in  democracy  Is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  diallengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  oo-aponaorlng  Senate 
Bill  2,  the  Senatorial  ElectioD  Campaign 
Act.  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept.  The  bill,  which  now  haa  36  co-mon- 
sors.  also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  ayatem  of  partial  public 
financing  in  Senate  general  electiona. 

PAC  publicisU  argue  that  PAC-glving  rep- 
resenU  dtizen  partidpation  In  the  political 
systenL  Citizens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates— once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
choaen. 


^^^■^^T^^««W9^^V^^1^T  A  1 
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\  Um  BHtftwd  Cmnval.  Hutfofd.  CT. 

A  WonuKi  PAC-CmaoM  Bnx 
AlUxNwta  A  UA  8n*t«  hm  dM>«p«d  to 

I M^iMilnnal  clMtlacw  hM  a  lone 

^  o<  ocMpoBMn.  Its  aoMtiBHit  to  oonpll- 
Oktad  by  uwiwllliai  to  Um  wmmxn'%  provl- 
ilOM  for  pubtte  wwipalii  nnandng. 

Tte  oanpUeattooi  can  b«  iiiliilml— 11  or 
aMaatappwi  bawom.  U  baokan  at  Um  lacto- 
lattOB.  wbldi  to  VMoaond  bF  Snata  Matorl- 
ty  Lndor  ilobart  C  Byrd  of  Weat  Vtrdnla 
David  U  Bonn  of  Oklahoma,  ra- 
I  to  ttaa  crttktoBW  veO  baf  or*  a  vote  by 

Ilia  Onnatti 

One  allasad  fkutt  In  tba  biU  to  that  public 
«.».p«ig«  w.iatM.iwj  would  thniat  the  feder- 
al cofaramant  too  deeply  Into  the  elaetkn 
flnandiw  fofwai.  elbowtnc  aaide  political 
action  uaiimtrtw  and  IsdlTldual  dooora. 
The  loremment  would  dtotrlbutc  to  partld- 
pattng  nenatn  candldataa  money  that  vaa 
aannaiked  by  ill  lain  ■  uelna  voluntary 
efaeck-ofib  on  their  InooaM  tax  rvturaa. 

There^  m^-^*>*^  to  that  critlctam.  but 
the  prtaaary  adrantase  to  public  flnandnc— 
■.iwiitriiiy  If  not  ellmlnatlnt  the  power  of 
PACa  to  buy  aooeaa  (and  ■otnetlmea  more) 
tram  iiitT*'""  of  Oongrcaa  far  outwelgha 
the  iltoailiaiilma  of  —^*^  lovenmient  a 
malor  player  in  uaninailontl  election  fl- 
nandnc- The  federal  role  In  prealdentlal 
^— r-'r"  which  are  publicly  finanoed. 
haait  been  unhealthy,  and  the  goremment. 
after  all.  to  the  acency  of  aU  the  people. 

Crtttea  point  to  the  advantace  that  Inoom- 
benta  would  have  In  ratatnc  money  to  qual- 
ify for  public  flnanrhn.  and  acatn  they  have 
a  point  But  a  w«D-orcanlaed  ehallencer  for 
a  iia^iiailnnal  aeat  ihouldnt  find  it  Impoa- 
■ible  to  meet  the  bai*!  ortteria.  and  public  fl- 
nandnc puta  all  candMatea  who  aooept  It  on 
the  mme  f ootlnc. 

It's  the  duty  of  voten  to  judge  whether 
fan^t^fit^T-  are  iprndlnc  exoeadvely  on  their 
— "T«'C—  or  lettlnc  too  doae  to  epedal-ln- 
tereat  croupa.  the  crltlci  alao  eay.  They 
would  rely  on  strict  dtodoaure  rules  and  the 
inetlncta  of  an  Infonned  alactorate. 

That  aound  fine  tai  theory,  but  it's  unreal- 
totlc  Not  all  voten  pay  attention  to  where 
political  candldataa  cet  their  money  or  what 
they  do  with  It.  Many  voters  may  have  con- 
duded  that  poUtlcs  and  blc  money  are  Inex- 
tricably intertwined.  And  in  some  raoea. 
both  faroWdatTt  wallow  in  PAC  money, 
which  rascal  deserves  rejection? 

Advocatea  of  campalcn  finance  reform 
have  a  powerful  hole  card— a  ruling  by  the 
n^a  Supreme  Court  that  eoncrfartnnal  cam- 
paign spendinc  can't  be  restricted  by  statute 
unless  public  financing  to  available.  So  with- 
out public  flnandnc.  there  are  Just  two  op- 
tions: "«— «^"t  the  Constitution  to  allow 
statutory  control  or  doing  nothing. 

Trying  to  amend  the  Conatltutlon  could 
be  futUe.  and  It  would  leave  PACi  poorly 
regulated  for  years.  To  do  nothlnc  would  be 
to  Icnore  a  malady  that  wlU  continue  to  get 
worse.  Adoption  of  the  Boren-Byrd  bill,  or 
legislation  very  much  Uka  it.  to  the  only 
ooune  that  makes  sense. 

[Prom  the  Hartford  Courant.  Hartford.  CT. 

Mar.  %,  19871 

Rbtdui  Comauss  to  nn  Pion* 

"There's  the  stench  of  money  around  thto 
building."  said  retiring  Sen.  Thomas  P. 
■adeton  of  Iftosourl  last  year,  referring  to 
the  XJA.  Capitol.  He  could  have  added  that 
the  smell  keeps  getting  worse. 

But  1M7  could  be  the  year  in  which  Con- 
gress begins  to  dlaentancle  itself  from  the 


web  of  poUtteal  obUcatlon  that  big  cam- 
paign donora.  especially  political  actkm 
rwmmlttaas  have  so  artfully  woven. 

Olviiw  by  PAOs— the  polltleal  aima  of  oor- 
poratlona.  unlooa  and  other  spedal-interest 
•>-t— '— «*nns  has  swelled  to  alaimlnc  pro- 
portions. Total  mngrsssionsl  campaign 
vending  in  general  elections  tripled  be- 
tween 1976  and  19M.  but  total  PAC  contrl- 
butloiM  to  candldat^w  in  Senate  general  elec- 
tloiM  became  more  than  eight  times  bigger 
durliw  the  period,  going  from  $6.4  mllUon  to 
$4t.T  mllllan. 

PACb  are  supplying  not  only  more  dollars, 
but  also  larger  sharea  of  campaign  budgets. 
The  House  candidates  who  won  in  1976  re- 
ceived as  percent  of  all  their  campaign 
money  from  PACs:  in  last  year's  election. 
the  winners  of  House  seats  relied  on  PACa 
for  41  percent 

The  increasing  dependence  of  congression- 
al cantHdati^  on  PACS  means  that  ordinary 
people  and  organisations  are  losing  Influ- 
ence in  Waahington. 

There  are  PACS  of  aU  slaes  and  stripes, 
but  candldatTt  know  which  ones  have  the 
moat  to  give,  and  they  also  know  how  to 
please  them.  "You're  not  getting  that 
money  out  of  the  Red  Cross  or  the  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor."  lald  Mr.  Eagleton. 
"They  expect  something  for  that  money." 

Although  the  danger  posed  to  American 
democracy  by  hefty  PAC  donations  and 
high-volume  political  fund-raising  has  been 
plain  for  jrears.  It  has  been  allowed  to  per- 
sist Whyf  Mainly  because  PACs  are  power- 
ful, and  the  natural  inclination  of  senators 
and  representatives  to  to  avoid  antagonlxlng 
them. 

Still,  some  members  of  Congress  have  had 
more  than  they  can  stomach,  and  last  year 
a  dramatic  step  toward  reform  was  taken. 
The  Senate  approved  an  amendment  spon- 
sored by  David  U  Boren.  an  Oklahoma 
Democrat  and  Barry  M.  Ooldwater.  an  Ari- 
aona  Republican,  that  would  have  limited 
the  PAC  money  congressional  candidates 
could  accept.  The  measure  wasn't  enacted. 

Thto  year  Mr.  Boren  to  trying  again,  and 
hto  partner  to  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Robert  C.  Byrd  of  Weat  Virginia.  They,  with 
several  doaen  ooaponsors.  are  offering  legis- 
lation that  would,  among  other  things: 

Restrict  political  action  committee  contrl- 
butlons  for  all  congressional  candidates.  A 
House  candidate  could  reodve  no  more  than 
$100,000  from  all  PACs.  Senate  candidates 
could  take  from  $175,000  to  $750,000.  de- 
pending upon  their  states'  populations. 

Prohibit  each  PAC  from  giving  a  candi- 
date more  than  $3,000  per  general  election, 
compared  with  the  $5,000  allowed  now. 

Provide  public  campaign  financing  for  in- 
terested and  qualified  Senate  general  dec- 
tlon  candidates  who  agreed  to  spend  no 
more  than  $600,000  plus  35  cenU  for  every 
person  of  voting  age  in  their  sUtea.  To  qual- 
ify, a  candidate  would  have  to  raise  individ- 
ual contributions  totaling  either  $250,000  or 
a  siun  equal  to  30  percent  of  the  spending 
limit  for  the  state,  whichever  was  less.  Do- 
natkMM  larger  than  $250  wouldn't  count 
toward  the  qualification  threshold,  and  80 
percent  of  the  money  raised  by  a  candidate 
would  have  to  come  from  residents  of  hla 
state. 

Give  extra  public  mmiey  to  partldpatlng 
candidates  who  were  targeted  by  big-spend- 
ing independent  groups  or  Individuals,  and 
to  candlrtat4^  running  against  non-partlcl- 
pattng  candldat.es  who  raised  or  spent  more 
than  the  limit 

Pay  for  the  new  campaign  financing 
system,  as  weU  as  the  existing  program  for 


public  finandng  of  prealdentlal  eleetlona.  by 
doubling  the  optional  tax-earmarking 
checkoff  on  federal  income  tax  returns. 

Thto  bill  would  repreeent  the  first  mean- 
ingful step  to  return  Oongreas  to  the  people. 
Other  remedies  may  have  to  be  considered. 
Por  example,  why  not  oooslder  Impoaing 
limits  on  corporatlona  that  encourage  and 
perhaps  pay  their  employMS  to  taxttvldually 
donate  large  sums  of  money  to  randldat.es 
outside  the  PAC  channel? 

If  early  every  member  of  Congress  knows 
that  rf"»r*'g"  finandng  urgently  needs 
overhauling  In  order  to  ease  the  unrelenting 
fund-ratoing  pressure  on  them  and  to  re- 
store a  proper  sense  of  priorities  on  Capitol 
HIU.  The  question  Is  whether  enough  of 
them  have  the  courage  to  defy  the  PACk 
and  give  Congreas  back  to  the  people. 

CProm  the  Oleaner.  Hendersoo.  KT.  Feb.  8. 
1987) 

Tna  Has  Com  To  Looaaii  twb  Oair  or 
PACs  OM  Cowaaaaa 

Senate  Finance  Committee  Chairman 
Uoyd  Bentaen's  $10.000-a-plate  "Chairman's 
Council"  breakfast  dub,  which  recently 
ratoed  $500,000  in  pledges  from  lobbyists,  to 
an  ugly  reminder  of  the  need  for  fedCTal 
<.^MpaigTi  finance  reform. 

Sen.  Bentaen  says  he  to  disbanding  the 
dub  and  will  return  the  money,  thank  good- 
neas.  but  Congreas  still  needs  to  take  action 
to  make  such  shenanlgana  UlegaL 

Regrettably,  one  of  the  leaders  for  reform 
of  congTfaslnnal  campaign  finandng.  Major- 
ity Leader  Robert  Byrd.  D-W.  Va..  says  he 
has  no  intention  of  returning  money— 
$870,000  ($10,000  each  from  67  donorsX— he 
has  raised  from  wealthy  donors  who  were 
told  that  they  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
meet  with  him  on  an  Irregular  basis. 

Byrd  seems  to  be  saying  that  campaign  fi- 
nance laws  are  bad  and  need  to  be  changed 
but  that  he  intends  to  take  full  advantage 
until  the  laws  are  changed. 

Citlaens  fed  up  with  the  grip  that  special 
Interest  groups  have  on  our  UJ3.  senators 
and  repreaentatlves  should  hope  that  Byrd 
to  as  successful  In  changing  the  law  as  he  to 
in  taking  advantage  of  It. 

It  was  Byrd  and  Sen.  David  Boren.  D- 
Okla..  who  on  the  first  day  of  the  100th 
Congress  Joined  forces  to  introduce  the  Sen- 
atorial Election  Campaign  Act  a  compre- 
hensive campaign  finance  reform  measure. 

Basically,  the  Boren-Byrd  bill  would  set 
new  limlU  on  Political  Action  Committee 
contributions  and  establish  a  voluntary 
system  of  spending  limits  and  limits  on  use 
of  personal  wealth  in  campaigns,  along  with 
partial  public  financing. 

Congreas  enacted  spending  limits  for  con- 
gressional campaigns  In  1974  when  It  also 
enacted  spending  limits  with  public  financ- 
ing for  pmidentlal  candidates.  However, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  In  Buckley  vs. 
Aleo  (1976)  that  overall  spending  llmlU  in 
campaigns  could  be  established  only  as  part 
of  a  voluntary  system  that  Includes  public 
financing.  That  decision  upheld  the  presi- 
dential system,  which  Includes  spending 
limits  and  public  financing  but  rejected  the 
spending  limits  without  public  financing  for 
Concreas. 

Those  Amerlcaits  who  are  squeamish 
about  the  prospect  of  even  partial  public  fi- 
nancing of  Congressional  candldatea  should 
consider  the  abuse  and  waste— of  the  cur- 
rent system  that  allows  the  political  action 
commltteea  to  give  large  sums  of  money  in 
return  for  large  favors. 


Recent  figures  on  the  PAC  role  in  federal 
.^i»P«iy«  finandng  drive  the  need  for 
reform  home. 

During  the  1986  Congressional  elections, 
winning  candidates  raised  more  PAC 
money— and  were  more  dependent  on  that 
PAC  money— than  ever  before,  according  to 
Common  Cause  studies. 

Those  studies  found  that  from  Jan.  1. 
1985.  through  Oct  15,  1986,  wlnnlnc  Houae 
and  Senate  candidates  raised  an  all-time 
high  of  $SS  mllllmi  from  PACs— repreaent- 
Ing  a  reoord-breaklng  96  percent  of  their 
total  reoeipU  of  $234  million. 

Nine  of  the  senators  elected  in  November 
had  raised  more  than  $1  million  each  from 
PACs  as  of  mid-October.  What  do  you 
reckon  those  special  intereat  groups 
expect— and  often  receive— in  return? 

It's  time  for  our  senators  and  House  m«n- 
bers  to  bring  some  sanity  to  campaign  fi- 
nancing. 

The  Byrd-Boren  bill  to  hailed  by  support- 
ers as  the  best  measure  offered  to  date. 
Meanwhile,  a  similar  campaign  finance 
raform  bill  for  House  racea  to  expected  to 
come  under  consideration  by  that  t>ody. 

Let's  hope  both  houses  act  favorably  on 
the  measures  that  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
fT«^n»«g  our  Waahington  leaders  more  ac- 
countable to  the  general  public  and  less  ac- 
countable to  the  wealthy  special  interest 
groupa. 

[Prom  the  Kentucky  New  Era.  HopklnsvUle, 

KT.  Mar.  10.  1987] 

PAC  Momr  Woaans  Lawmakxbs 

Fourteen  senators  elected  in  1986  raised 
more  than  $1  million  each  for  their  cam- 
paigns from  political  action  committee  con- 
trlbutlona. 

Thto  more  than  doubled  the  ntuiber  of 
PAC  millionaires  in  the  Senate,  from  10  to 
34.  PAC  contributions  to  all  Senate  general- 
elecUon  candidates  in  1085-86  totaled  $45.7 
million. 

The  redplenU  of  all  thto  largesse  from 
spedal  Interest  groups  are  getting  nervous, 
and  with  good  reason. 

They  realize  that  congressional  campaigns 
are  obacenely  expensive,  that  spedal-inter- 
eat  money  never  comes  without  strings  at- 
tached and  that  addiction  to  PAC  dollars  di- 
minishes their  credibility  as  representatives 
of  the  people. 

Whether  they  are  nervous  enough  to  do 
something  to  an  open  question,  but  recently 
introdticed  legislation  offers  them  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla, 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd. 
D-W.Va..  the  legtolatlon  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent systems  of  public  financing  of  presiden- 
tial elections  to  the  congressional  leveL 

Public  financing  may  be  the  Achilles'  heel 
of  the  legtolatlon.  as  Sen.  Wendell  Ford.  D- 
Ky..  suggested  to  Boren. 

Boren  explained,  however,  that  he  reluc- 
tantly Induded  the  provtoion  as  the  only 
practical  way  to  get  around  a  1976  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  prohibits  spend- 
ing limits  unless  they  are  tied  to  public  fi- 
nancing. 

Under  Boren's  bill,  a  candidate  could  re- 
ceive public  funds  for  part  of  hto  campaign 
costs  if  he  agreed  to  a  spending  limit  that 
would  vary  from  state  to  state. 

The  Boren-Byrd  measure  also  would 
reduce  the  tMTimiiiw  slae  of  a  PAC  contri- 
bution from  $5,000  to  $3,000  per  election 
and  limit  total  PAC  glfu  to  a  candidate. 

Thoae  llmiU  would  be  $100,000  for  House 
cazKlldates  and  would  range  from  $175,000 


to  $750,000  for  Senate  candidates,  depend- 
ing on  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  leas- 
expensive  campaigns  and  less  depoidency 
on  special  interests.  The  PAC  system  was 
supposed  to  be  a  reform.  But  if  an  ingenious 
Congreas  to  concerned  enough,  they'll  find  a 
way. 

[From  U>e  Herald-Dtopatdi.  HuntingUm. 
WV.  Apr.  36.  1987] 

CAMPAiGM-Spamiira  RaroaM  Mat  Bk  Nsaa 

Senate  Rules  Committee  hearings  con- 
ducted last  Wednesday  and  Thursday  will, 
reports  Chairman  Wendell  Ford.  D-Ky.,  be 
the  last  before  the  committee  begins  draft- 
ing a  compromise  measure  out  of  a  half- 
dosen  pending  campaign  finance  reform 
bills. 

If  that  proves  the  case,  then  a  floor  vote 
on  thto  badly  needed  bill  could  come  as 
early  as  mid-May. 

lAst  week's  hearings  began  on  an  unusual 
note  as  Washington  attorney  William  Baer 
testified  on  behalf  of  the  recently  formed 
Lobbyists  and  Lawyers  for  Campaign  Fi- 
nance Reform. 

"Why  would  lobbyists  and  lawyers  en- 
dorse campaign  finance  reform?"  Baer 
asked  rhetorically.  "Don't  we  relish  a  proc- 
ess that  requires  you  to  turn  to  us  and  our 
clients  in  order  to  raise  significant  sums  of 
money?  Aren't  we  the  prime  beneficiaries  of 
the  status  quo?  We  don't  think  so.  We  feel 
as  much  victimized  by  the  process  as  you  do. 
We  are  lobbyists  and  lawyers  by  training 
and  by  profession.  Tet  the  mounting  cost  of 
congressional  campaigns  forces  professional 
advocacy  and  political  savvy  to  take  a  back 
seat  to  fund-raJsing." 

Baer  charged  that  current  campaign  fi- 
nance rules  "Have  created  a  process  that 
elevates  money  over  substance  and  benefits 
no  one"  and  said  his  group  would  mdorse 
public  financing  of  congressional  races  if 
that  to  what  It  takes  to  limit  campaign  fund- 
raising. 

The  main  legtolatlon  before  the  committee 
to  S.2,  a  comprehensive  bill  introduced  by 
Sen.  David  Boren,  D-Okla.,  and  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Robert  C.  Byrd.  D-W.Va. 
Some  44  senators  are  cosponsoring  the 
measure. 

The  Boren-Byrd  bill  to  being  opposed  by 
some  of  the  powerful  political  action  com- 
mittees, or  PACs.  whose  Influence  it  would 
curtail. 

Critics  question  the  bill's  proposed  volun- 
tary system  of  spending  limits  and  partial 
public  financing.  But  Its  supporters  point 
out  that  It  to  modeled  on  the  presidential 
campaign  finance  system  that  has  worked 
so  well. 

As  Common  Cause  President  Pred  Werth- 
eimer  puts  It;  "We  don't  have  to  reinvent 
the  wheel.  The  successful  presidential  cam- 
paign finance  system  provides  a  solid  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  comprehensive  reform 
that  can  fundamentally  Improve  congres- 
sional races  as  well." 

Indeed,  without  major  changes  in  cam- 
paign financing  along  the  lines  of  the 
Boren-Byrd  bill,  it's  absolutely  certain  that 
a  significant  part  of  the  American  public 
will  continue  to  think  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
greas to  "the  best  money  can  buy." 

[From  the  Herald  Dispatch.  Huntington. 

WV.  Apr.  3.  1987] 
TiMX  To  CaacK  Doww  or  Iim.inciicx  or 

PACa 
It  seems  some  political  action  commit- 
tees—generally called  "PACs."  for  short- 


have  found  a  way  to  come  out  a  winner  even 
when  they  back  a  loser. 

Common  Cauae.  the  self-styled  "dtlaena 
lobby. "  reports  it  studied  the  1986  Senate 
races  and  found  15  cases  in  artiich  PACs. 
having  contributed  to  the  imsuocesaful  can- 
didate, then  turned  right  around  and 
backed  the  winner  after  the  dection. 

These  days,  you  see,  the  Idea  lant  to  sup- 
port candidates  on  their  ideology  or  poMUetl 
party.  The  idea  Is  to  buy  maximum  influ- 
ence no  matter  who  ends  up  in  office. 

In  other  words,  you  may  not  be  able  to 
"buy"  a  lawmaker  but  you  sure  can  "buy" 
hto  attention. 

The  Senate  to  now  oooaldeTlng  a  bill— oo- 
spoQsored  by  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  D-W.Va.,  and  Sen.  David 
Boren.  D-Okla..  that  would  limit  the 
amount  of  PAC  funds  that  candidates  can 
accept  thus  calling  a  halt  to  thto  sort  of 


[From  the  Herald  Dispatch.  Huntington. 
WV.  Mar.  39. 1987] 

Btso's  Bill  Bsst  Br  To  Cnrna  PAC  PDima 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
D-W.Va..  has  been  doing  s<Mne  figuring. 

Byrd  estimates  that  to  raise  $3  milUon  for 
an  election  campaign— about  what  it  takes 
to  get  elected  to  the  US.  Senate  these 
days— a  candidate  "must  raise  $2,739  every 
day  of  every  week  for  two  straight  yeara. 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  induded." 

That's  obviously  a  considerable  task,  for 
challengers  and  incumbents  alike. 

The  challengers.  It  tempts  them  to  make 
deato  with  the  special  interests  who  have 
the  big  bucks  needed  to  buy  expensive  TV 
time  and  otherwise  fuel  today's  costly  cam- 
paigns. For  incumbents,  thto  obsession  with 
fund  raising  inevitably  distracts  them  from 
their  primary  responsibilities. 

At  the  heart  of  thto  problem  are  the  polit- 
ical actlcm  committees— the  so-called 
PACs— that  because  they  have  the  dollaia 
to  feed  to  candidates  of  their  choice,  are  be- 
coming an  ever-larger  election  factor. 

Legislation  offered  thto  session  by  Byrd 
and  Sen.  David  Boren,  E>-Okla.,  would  be  a 
wdcome  start  at  tackling  the  campaign  fi- 
nance problem. 

The  measure's  key  provisions  would  pro- 
vide public  financing  for  senatorial  candi- 
dates, if  they  choose  to  accept  it  in  general 
election  campaigns. 

To  be  eligible  for  public  funds,  a  candidate 
first  would  have  to  raise  $250,000  frmn  IikU- 
vldual  contributions.  And  80  percent  of 
these  would  have  to  come  from  indivlduato 
residing  in  the  candidate's  state. 

The  Boren-Byrd  bill  would  limit  PAC  con- 
tributions to  no  more  than  $175,000  in  small 
states.  $750,000  in  large  sUtes.  It  would 
lower  the  limit  on  individual  PAC  contribu- 
tions from  $5,000  to  $3,000.  Overall,  a  candi- 
date in  a  general  election  could  spend  no 
more  than  $600,000,  plus  2S  cents  for  every 
person  of  voting  age  in  his  state. 

The  Boren-Byrd  bill  has  drawn  few 
cheers,  because  hardly  anyone— on  Capitol 
Hill  or  elsewhere— to  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  idea  of  public  financing  of  congressional 
'^^mpaigns 

But  there's  wideq>read  worry  and  coocera 
about  the  skyrodtetlng  coats  of  running  for 
a  seat  in  the  Senate  (and.  to  a  leaser  extent 
the  House  as  well).  And.  imperfect  though  it 
may  be,  the  Boren-Byrd  bill  to  the  best  pro- 
posal yet  put  forward  to  deal  with  thto 
vexing  problem. 

As  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  D-Mass..  color- 
fully puts  it  "Congress  to  awaah  in  a  sea  of 
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96cl«l-int«r«at  oontributlaiiB.  and  It'i  Umc 
to  dnln  the  ■wamp." 

irtoBi  the  Harmld  OtapAtch.  Runtlnctoo. 
WV.  Ifar.  S.  19m 

Cammmb  Fimaks:  Rooui  Is  CMnrruL 

TiM  nwntn  !■  achedutod  to  open  tMaringi 
today  on  a  oamprcbenalTa  oampalcn  flnanoa 
rafoffiB  bUl  introduoad  by  Senate  Majority 
Laadar  Robert  C.  Byrd.  D-W.Va..  and  Sen. 
David  Boren.  O-Okla. 

The  meaaura  would  Umlt  the  amount  of 
money  any  flmiata  or  Houae  candtrtate  oould 
aeeavt  frotn  «Mcial-lnt«raBt  poUtical  action 
oommltteea— the  ao-ealled  PACa.  And  It 
would  ft'MtoK  a  voluntary  ayatam  of  par- 
ttel  public  ftnandnc  for  uaninaalnnal  oam- 
palvM.  an  uwnntlal  step  If  total  oampalKn 
tfftnMn^  la  to  bo  Umltod  and  the  uae  of  per- 
sonal wealth  rastrletad. 

la  tntrodudnc  the  bUl  last  Jan.  6— the 
first  day  of  the  100th  Congress  -Boron 
uned  Its  speedy  consideration.  "We  face  a 
throat  to  our  polltleal  system  that  can  no 
loncer  be  plaead  on  the  back  burner." 

r^inwf  cas^ialsn  finance  reform  a  "per- 
sonal priority."  Byrd  has  said  he  "deeply, 
fervently"  hopea  Ooncress  will  enact  such 
legislation  this  year. 

We  share  that  hope. 

[l>tom  the  Himtlngtan  (WV)  Herald- 
Dlapatch.  PMt. ».  IMTl 

CsMTAioii  Sraiumw  N^na  To  Bi  Cosbbb 

On  Jan.  S— the  first  day  of  the  100th  Con- 
gr«aa  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  C. 
Byrd.  D-W.Va..  and  Sen.  David  Boren.  D- 
Okla.,  Joined  forces  to  Introduce  a  compre- 
hensive «— ■«r»«f"  finance  reform  measure. 

In  doing  so.  Byrd  called  major  reform  of 
wiigiwshwisl  «-«mp»iyn  financing  a  "person- 
al priority." 

It  was  In  IWM  that  Byrd  first  ran  for  the 
Senate.  Former  Sen.  Jennings  Randolph  of 
West  VlrglnU  also  ran  that  same  year.  To- 
gether, both  spent  a  total  of  about  $50,000. 
By  comparison,  the  cost  of  the  average 
Senate  ~«T*'f"  in  1M6  was  $3  million,  and 
some  soared  well  over  the  $10  miUlon  mark. 

Price  tags  on  House  rampalgns  also  have 
Climbed  to  an  astronomical  level. 

The  consequences  of  such  costly  cam- 
paigns are  several: 

No  sooner  have  most  lawmakers  been 
sworn  Into  office  than  they  must  launch 
fund-ralalng  efforts  to  pay  for  their  next 


Special  Interest  groupa— operating  largely 
through  political  action  committees  (PAOs, 
they're  often  called)— make  massive  contri- 
butions to  elect  the  candidate*  they  favor, 
thus  giving  the  PACS  a  clearly  unhealthy 
Influence  over  the  political  process. 

Because  the  cost  of  a  political  campaign  Is 
now  so  prodigious,  it  apears  that  many  tal- 
ented men  and  women  of  modest  financial 
means  are  being  dlacouraged  from  seeking 
office. 

Serving  In  the  Senate  or  House  should  be 
a  full-time  Job.  one  that  should  not  entail 
virtually  non-stop  fund-raising. 

Moreover.  lawmakers  should  be  answer- 
able primarily  to  their  constituents  back 
home,  rather  than  being  tnordlnantly  obli- 
gated to  this  PAC  or  that  PAC  or  some 
other  special  Interest  group.  (Nine  of  the 
senators  elected  last  November  each  raised 
$1  million  or  more  from  PACS.) 

Finally,  voters  shouldn't  be  denied  the  op- 
portunity of  choosing  between  qualified  and 
talented  ranrtl<lal»s  simply  because  many 
potential  candidates  cannot  afford  today'* 
stratospheric  campaign  costs. 


The  legtaUtkm  Introduced  by  Byrd  and 
Boren  would  put  a  brake  on  runaway  cam- 
paign costs. 

It  would  set  voluntary  spending  llmlU  for 
psndldati^  and  provide  partial  public  fund- 
ing—from the  existing  voluntary  federal 
Inoome  tax  checkoff  system— for  those  who 
qualify.  And  funds  from  PACk  to  candidates 
and  «^i««p»igti«  would  be  limited. 

Such  reforms  are  long  overdue. 

As  now-rettrod  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater.  R- 
Arte..  has  warned:  'Our  nation  Is  facing  a 
of  liberty  If  we  do  not  control  cam- 
expendlturea.  Unlimited  campaign 
;  eats  at  the  very  heart  of  the  demo- 
cratic process." 

(From  the  Imlay  City  (MI)  Trl-Clty  Times, 
Mar.  18.  lOTTl 

iMt*  Makk  Trbi  Qurr  BTrmto  ELScnom 

Candidates  running  for  n.S.  Congressional 
seats  last  year  spent  dose  to  $400  million. 
That  Is  four  times  the  amount  spent  10 
years  ago. 

SucecMful  XSA.  Senatorial  candidates 
spent  over  $3  million  each. 

Between  January  1.  lOU.  and  December 
31.  1M6.  U.S.  Senate  candidates  received 
more  than  $46  million  from  special  interest 
PACS.  and  that  sras  a  63  percent  Increase 
over  such  PAC  glfU  In  the  1M4  elections. 

The  urgent  need  for  major  campaign  fi- 
nance changes  is  obvious,  and  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  this  100th  Congress  Senate  BUl  2. 
a  comprehensive  campaign  finance  reform 
bill,  was  introduced.  The  bUl  has  30  cospon- 
sors.  Including  Michigan  V&.  Senators  Carl 
Levin  and  Donald  RIegle. 

Hearings  arc  expected  to  begin  this  month 
before  the  Senate  Rules  Committee. 

Senate  Bill  3  would  set  limits  on  the 
amoiuit  of  PAC  money  candidates  could  re- 
ceive. It  would  also  create  a  voluntary 
aystem  of  campaign  spending  limiU.  and 
limits  on  the  use  of  personal  wealth,  along 
with  partial  public  financing  for  senatoriai 
campaigns.  The  latter  would  be  much  like 
the  prealdential  public  financing  system  si- 
r«Bdy  In  place:  Senate  Bill  2  would  provide 
for  public  financing  by  the  checkoff  on  indi- 
vidual tax  returns. 

There  will  be  much  lobbying  and  opposi- 
tion aivlnst  the  bill,  particularly  from  such 
powerful  PAO  as  the  American  Medical  As- 
soclaUon  and  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. Massive  grassroots  pressure  Is  needed 
to  overcome  the  opposition  to  Senate  Bill 
a's  passage. 

The  VS.  Senate  needs  to  know  that  the 
public  is  fed  up  with  the  current  method  of 
financing  (buying  might  be  a  better  word) 
congressional  elections.  It  is  urgent  that  you 
write  Senator  Levin  and  Senator  Riegle 
today  to  let  them  know  you  support  Senate 
BUl  2.  Their  addresses: 

Senator  Carl  Levin.  RusseU  Senate  Office 
BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.C.  20610. 

Senator  Donald  Riegle,  SD106  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  BuUdlng.  Waahlngton.  D.C. 
20510. 

Let  them  know  you're  behind  them  and 
ask  them  to  pass  copies  of  your  letter  on  to 
Senate  Republican  Leader  Robert  Dole  (R- 
Kansas)v.andfi^nate  Majority  Leader  Robert 
Byrd  (D-.toriEBkxiala). 


( Dj^jtfEBkgiala ) 
D  ARaa(son(Mfi 


[From  t!I8Vad(son  (MS)  Clarion-Ledger  and 

Jaddili  DaUy  News,  Apr.  20.  1087] 

Spkiai.  iMmasTS— Nxw  C*Mr*iaii  Laws 

Nbdkd 
The     congressional     campaign     finance 
■ystem  In  a  national  scandal. 

Almost  half  of  the  members  of  the  X3&. 
House  of  RepresenUUves— 194  of  the  434 


current  members— received  50  percent  or 
more  of  their  campaign  funds  from  poUtlcal 
action  committees  in  the  19M  election,  ac- 
cording to  a  recently  released  Common 
Cause  study. 

And.  PAC^s  favored  iitcumbents  over  chal- 
lengers by  a  ratio  of  6  to  1,  giving  a  total  of 
$85.6  mUllon  to  them— the  highest  disparity 
in  PAC  giving  for  an  election  cycle  since 
1972  when  figures  on  federal  finance  acUvl- 
ties  first  became  avaUable. 

Special  InteresU  are  destroying  the  hiteg- 
rlty  and  public  credibUlty  of  Congress.  As 
Indicated  by  these  latest  figures,  PAC:s  are 
controlling  congressional  races  by  making 
the  candidates  more  and  more  dependent. 

The  growth  in  PAC  contributions  has  also 
been  a  major  factor  in  the  substantial  In- 
crease in  surplus  campaign  funds  being  held 
by  House  members.  In  the  case  of  those  rep- 
resentatives who  were  In  office  Jan.  S,  1980, 
surpliu  funds  can  be  converted  to  personal 
uae  after  leaving  Congress  under  a  grandfa- 
ther cUuse  In  the  federal  law. 

Rep.  Trent  Lott  U  listed  as  having  at  least 
$400,000  in  cash-on-hand  ss  of  Dec.  31. 
1»8«— 11th  in  the  list  of  top  20— and  he  Is 
covered  by  the  federal  grandfather  clause. 

Jamie  Whitten  topped  Mississippi  House 
seat  winners  in  1988  In  percentage  of  PAC 
recelpU  with  73  percent  of  his  $253,867 
coming  from  the  special  interest  groups. 
Wayne  Dowdy  received  68  percent  of  his 
$407,102  in  campaign  funds  from  PACs: 
Sonny  Montgomery  got  68  percent  of  his 
$50,713  from  PAC^s;  Lott  had  60  percent  of 
his  $375,250  from  PACs  and  Mike  Espy  re- 
ceived 50  percent  of  his  $600,379  from  PACs. 

A  bUl  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
to  reform  the  senatorial  campaign  finance 
system  by  limiting  the  amount  of  money 
that  can  be  received  by  candidates  from  spe- 
cial InteresU.  It  is  being  supported  by  Sen. 
John  C.  StennU  of  Mississippi. 

Passage  of  this  biU  in  the  Senate  will  force 
attention  on  this  Issue  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtlves.  This  bUl  should  be  approved 
by  Congress  and  made  law  as  soon  ss  possi- 
ble to  protect  the  integrity  of  our  represent- 
ative form  of  government. 

[From  the  Jackson  (MS)  Clarion-Ledger  and 
Jackson  DaUy  News.  Mar.  32. 1987] 

C*iir*iaii  Costs— SrwciAL  IirrmasTS  Sroulo 
BkOut 

The  adage  that  money  is  the  mother's 
milk  of  poUtics  rings  true,  especially  to 
members  of  Congress  who  spend  millions  of 
dollars  to  hold  on  to  their  elected  posts. 

It  hits  home. 

Mississippi  Sen.  Thad  Cochran  raised  $2.3 
mllUon  during  his  1984  re-election  bid. 
About  $1.4  million  came  from  individual 
contribuUons.  Cochran's  expenditures  set  a 
new  record  for  campaign  spending  in  Missis- 
sippi, second  only  to  the  $1.6  mlUlon  spent 
by  Mike  Sturdivant  In  1983  in  his  unsuccess- 
ful bid  for  the  Democratic  gubernatorial 
nomination. 

In  1984.  the  average  Senate  campaign  na- 
tionwide cost  $1.4  mlUion.  In  1986.  it  was  $2 
million. 

In  the  last  decade  poUtlcal  action  commit- 
tees have  shoveled  nearly  $100  milUon  to  In- 
cumbents. 

Some  members  of  the  U.8.  Senate  and 
many  of  the  folks  back  home  beUeve  poUtl- 
cal action  committees  or  other  special  inter- 
est groups  are  carrying  too  much  weight 
when  It  comes  down  to  poUcy-maklng  be- 
cause they  have  more  money  to  give  than 
individuals  during  campaign  time. 

There  Is  a  way  out. 


UJ3.  Sen.  David  Boren  of  Oklahoma  Is 
spearheading  a  sensible  campaign  that 
would  extend  public  financing  from  preal- 
dential races  to  congressional  campaigns.  If 
the  measure  Is  approved.  It  would  mean  that 
candidates,  who  voluntarily  accept  a  celling 
on  how  much  they  spend  and  raise  $250,000 
in  contributions  frmn  Individuals,  could 
qualify  for  public  funds  up  to  s  limit  set  by 
the  population  of  a  state. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd  is 
■i«f»  supporting  the  proposal  that  would 
push  contributions  by  special  interest 
groups  Into  the  background.  About  31  sena- 
tors have  signed  as  sponsors,  but  support  for 
the  measure  isn't  overwhelming. 

It  hurts  incumbente,  who  have  the  con- 
nections to  get  the  big  bucks  and  beat  the 
challengers. 

But  Boren '8  plan  helps  strengthen  the 
very  platform  on  which  this  country  was 
buUt— the  voice  of  the  common  man.  Gov- 
ertmient  should  return  to  grass  roots  and 
this  is  a  poaitive  move  in  that  direction. 

[From  the  Jamestown  (NT)  Post-Journal, 

Apr.  29.  19871 

The  Momrr  Tkaih  Shouu>  Bk  Sromo 

The  congressional  campaign  financing 
system  Is  fundamentaUy  corrupt  and  every- 
one by  now  knows  that.  The  money-chang- 
ers which  we  caU  PAC^s,  have  bought  the 
right  to  set  the  legislative  agenda  and,  in 
doing  so,  have  undermined  the  public  trust. 

The  poUtlcal  action  committees  gave  a 
total  of  $130,296,926  to  House  and  Senate 
general  election  candidates  last  year.  That 
was  an  increase  of  27  percent  over  what 
PACs  gave  House  and  Senate  candidates  in 
the  1984  election. 

House  and  Senate  candidates  spent  a  total 
of  $373,014,644  for  the  1986  election,  an  in- 
crease of  24  percent  from  1984. 

AU  of  this  represents  a  national  scandal. 
Money,  money,  money  drives  politics  and 
government.  Too  much  money  is  given  by 
special-interest  PACs.  Too  much  money  is 
spent  by  congressional  candidates.  Too 
much  time  and  energy  is  used  to  raise  poUtl- 
cal money.  Too  much  influence  Is  exercised 
through  poUtical  money. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  100th  Congress,  a 
blU  was  introduced  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  a 
Democrat  from  Oklahoma,  and  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Robert  Byrd  of  West  Virginia 
that  would  reform  the  senatorial  campaign 
system. 

We  believe  the  money  train  should  be 
stopped.  For  Congress,  the  system  of  PACs 
diverts  scarce  time  from  the  Issues.  It  ele- 
vates money  above  merits  of  issues.  It  pro- 
motes cynicism  in  the  electorate.  Many  ob- 
servers have  said  that  if  we  don't  control 
campaign  spending,  our  Uberty  wlU  be 
threatened. 

The  Boren-Byrd  bill  offers  a  way  to  start 
on  the  road  to  campaign  reform.  This  year, 
we  celebrate  200  years  of  representative  gov- 
ernment with  the  bicentennial  of  the  Con- 
stitution. There  is  no  more  fitting  way  to 
honor  the  Constitution  than  by  putting  an 
end  to  the  campaign  finance  scandal  in  Con- 
gress and  restoring  representative  govern- 
ment as  our  founders  intended  It  to  be. 

[From  the  Kankakee  (IL)  DaUy  Journal. 

Mar.  29.  19871 

It's  TnB  To  Rect  ir  thi  PACs 

FBurtMB  senators  elected  in  1986  raised 

mors  than  $1  mUUon  each  in  poUtlcal  action 

I  ii^iiniir    or  PAC.  contributions  for  their 

Senate  campaigns.  That  more  than  doubled 

the   nimi»Tr  of   PAC   milUonaires   in   the 


Senate,  from  10  to  34.  PAC  contributions  to 
aU  Senate  general-election  candidates  in 
1985-88  totaled  $45.7  mUlion. 

The  reclpiente  of  such  largesse  are  getting 
nervous.  They  realise  that  congressional 
campaigns  are  obscenely  expensive,  that 
special  interest  money  invariably  comes 
with  strings  attached  and  that  addition  to 
PAC  dollars  undermines  their  credibUlty  as 
representatives  of  the  people.  Whether  they 
are  nervous  enough  to  do  something  Is  an 
open  question,  but  recently  Intnxluced  legis- 
lation offers  them  an  opportunity. 

Spcmaored  by  SeiL  David  Boren.  D-Okla.. 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd. 
D-W.  Va..  the  legislation  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent system  of  public  financing  of  presiden- 
tial elections  to  the  congressloruU  level. 

PubUc  financing  may  be  the  AchiUes'  heel 
of  the  legislation,  as  Sen.  WendeU  Ford.  D- 
Ky.,  suggmted  to  Boren.  The  Oklahoma 
senator  explained  that  he  reluctantly  in- 
cluded the  provision  because  it  was  the  only 
practical  way  to  get  around  a  1976  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  prohibits  spend- 
ing limits  unless  they  are  tied  to  public  fi- 
nancing. Under  Boren's  biU,  a  candidate 
could  receive  pubUc  funds  for  part  of  his 
campaign  costs  if  he  agreed  to  a  spending 
limit  that  wotUd  vary  from  state  to  state. 

The  Boren-Byrd  meastire  also  would 
reduce  the  sixe  of  a  PACs  maxlmiim  contri- 
bution from  $5,000  to  $3,000  per  election 
and  limit  total  PAC  glfte  to  a  candidate. 
Those  limits  would  be  $100,000  for  House 
candidates  and  would  range  from  $175,000 
to  $750,000  for  Senate  candidates,  depend- 
ing on  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  less- 
expensive  campaigns  or  campaigns  less  de- 
pendent of  special  Interests.  The  PAC 
system  Itself  was  supposed  to  be  a  reform, 
and  special-interest  groups  are  wonderfuUy 
ingenious  at  finding  loopholes.  What  we 
have  now,  however.  Is  a  mess.  The  Boren- 
Byrd  measure  could  be  a  way  out. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  (MO)  Star.  May  5. 
1987] 

PACs  EaoDB  Trust  m  thx  Comnmss 

The  effort  in  the  Senate  to  cut  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  special  interest  poUtical 
action  committees  should  not  be  a  partisan 
issue.  Yet  that  is  the  way  it  has  developed, 
with  Democrats  heavUy  favoring  campaign 
finance  reform  and  most  RepubUcans  either 
undecided  or  opposed.  . 

The  OOP  stance  leaves  the  impression  it 
U  comfortable  with  a  Senate  increasingly 
obligated  to  groups  with  a  single  issue  to 
push— their  own.  Campaigns  and  legislative 
matters  are  being  taken  away  from  the 
people. 

Common  Clause,  the  public  interest  lobby, 
compUed  a  list  showing  only  two  RepubU- 
cans are  among  47  senators  who  are  cospon- 
sorlng  reform  legislation  to  Umlt  PAC  con- 
tributions and  provide  for  pubUc  financing 
of  Senate  «— mp^ignu  in  addition,  two 
Democrats  not  in  that  group  voted  on  the 
Rules  and  Administration  Committee  to 
send  the  proposal  to  the  floor  for  debate. 
The  tally  was  8-S.  RepubUcans  cast  aU  three 
votes  against  it. 

Sen.  Ted  Stevens  of  Alaska,  a  RepubUcan 
member  of  the  rules  panel,  attempted  to 
weaken  the  legislation  by  amendment.  It 
was  rejected. 

Between  co^ponaors  and  the  committee 
vote,  it  appears  reform  Is  only  two  votes 
short  of  passage  In  the  Senate.  Marked  im- 
provements in  campaign  finance  rules,  heav- 


Uy supported  by  many  national  public  af- 
fairs organizations,  are  possible  this  year. 

A  fiUbuster  looms,  however.  The  partisan 
nature  of  the  campaign  finance  laaue  puts 
Senate  Minority  Leadn'  Bob  Dole  of  Kansas 
in  a  pivotal  position.  Further,  Dole's  doubts 
about  pubUdy  financed  congreasianal  eleo- 
tlons  occur  as  he  prepares  to  participate  in  a 
presidential  campaign  in  which  federal 
funds  are  available. 

PubUc  funding  of  presidential  rampaigng 
was  approved  by  (Congress  In  1974  In  the 
wake  of  Watergate.  Although  the  arrange- 
ment needs  a  few  Improvements,  it  has 
worked  weU  in  the  past  three  elections. 

Opponents  of  federal  financing  contend  it 
moves  the  poUtlcal  process  away  fran  the 
people.  Sen.  John  Stennis  of  Mlasiasippi. 
once  an  opponent  of  pubUc  financing  and 
now  an  advocate,  disagrees.  The  election  Is 
taken  away  from  the  people,  he  argues, 
when  pubUc  officials  become  obligated  to 
special  interest  groups  and  PAC^s. 

Opponents  also  contend  pubUc  financing 
would  favor  incumbents.  It  oould  hardly 
favor  them  more  than  the  present  PAC- 
dominated  system;  98  percent  of  aU  House 
members  were  re-elected  last  year. 

The  credlbiUty  of  <::ongress.  RepubUcans 
and  Democrats,  has  been  hurt  by  PACs.  It  is 
time  to  reverse  that  erosion. 


[From  the 


City  (MO)  Star.  Mar.  2. 
1987] 


Campaigr  Costs  Otrr  or  0>iithol 
The  overriding  impression  from  the  1986 
congressional  elections  is  that  candidates 
spent  a  scandalously  large  amount  of  m<»ey 
on  campaigns,  much  of  it  coming  from  spe- 
cial-interest poUtlcal  action  committees.  In 
fact,  r^mp^gn  expeiulitures  and  PAC  con- 
tributions broke  records.  The  time  has  ar- 
rived not  only  to  limit  PAC  giving,  but  to 
reform  congressional  campaign  finance 
laws. 

This  urgent  need  magnifies  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  hearing  of  the  Senate  Rules  and 
Administration  Committee  on  Thursday.  A 
wide-ranging  reform  measure  is  under  con- 
sideration. It  would  restrict  the  amount  of 
PAC  money  a  candidate  could  accept. 

Additionally,  it  woiUd  combine  a  partial 
pubUc  financUig  plan  for  Senate  general 
elections  with  Umlte  on  total  campaign 
spending  and  use  of  personal  funds.  Presum- 
ably the  proposal  meets  constitutional 
muster  under  a  1976  Supreme  Court  ded- 
sion  on  pubUc  financing  of  presidential  cam- 
paigns. 

Large  sums  of  private  money  that  once 
were  poured  Into  presidential  campaigns 
have  been  diverted  to  congressional  candi- 
dates. The  impact  has  been  astounding. 
Spending  for  congressional  general  elections 
alone  has  nearly  tripled,  from  $99  mllUon  in 
1976  to  $286  mUlion  last  year. 

PACs  have  been  a  major  factor  In  the  in- 
crease. The  Common  C^use  lobby  says  elec- 
tion records  show  that  from  Jan.  1  1986, 
through  Oct.  15,  1986.  winners  in  Houae  and 
Senate  races  received  a  record-breaking  $83 
million  from  political  action  groups.  That 
was  36  percent  of  their  total  contributiona. 
an  aU-time  high. 

In  individual  races  the  PAC  share  was 
much  higher.  Through  mid-October,  last 
year,  191  House  candidates.  170  of  them  in- 
cumbents, received  more  than  half  of  their 
contributions  from  PACs. 

It  is  this  Increasing  dependence  on  special- 
interest  donations  that  Is  dismaying.  Large 
contributions,  combined  with  lobbying, 
kUow  some  groups  to  create  a  much  larger 
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to  build 
Um  4M 
M 

fundi.  Under  f  ad- 
I  wbo««r«  Id  OoBcraaon 
Jan.  a.  IMO.  BUky  eonvwt  ciinilffi  fundi  to 
tlMir  iw— "'  un  after  tliey  leav*  office. 
Tbat'i  pWn  wrooc 

Oonsna  ham  iiiglirtii  this  laeue  tat  * 
dende  or  mora.  Votae  In  the  Senate  lact 
ymat  tnHn'n*  UmU  in  a  roD  call  moat  mem- 
thla  unantly  needed 
The  attamathre  to  to  compound 
I  to  our  poUtteal 


CPNB  the  Kaniae  Otj  (MO)  Ttmaa.  May  4. 

IMTl 

llvoaM  Wmmi  Rbach 

rtiaiifwa  for  eanpalfn  finance  refomi  in 
thla  year  Improved  markedly  laet 
A  maaaure  that  comblnaa  nriuntary 
Umtta  and  public  flnandnc  of 
aa  apsrorad  t-S  by  the  Senate 
Rulaa  and  Admlnlatratlon  Committee.  One 
hlshly  lieali  itiln  pnetteal  effect  would  be  to 
greatly  reduce  the  Influence  of  poUtlcal 
action  commttteea  In  campalgna  and.  later. 
In  far-re«efalnc  ledalatlw  deeWona. 

PACfe  contributed  an  >atoundln«  tlM  mil- 
lion to  iiia^iiwilnnal  candlditw  laat  year. 
Wtamlnc  Benafe  ramlMatn  «ent  an  aver- 
ate  of  M  mUlkm  eaeh.  That  la  flTC  ttanea 
more  than  auceeeaful  Senate  ranrtUlatf 
«ent  It  yaari  earlier.  By  compartaon.  PACS 
gave  laaa  than  $1.*  miUkn  to  the  pubUdy 
funded  1M4  praaldantlal  campaign.  That 
waa  under  i  percent  of  total  ipendlng. 

Mlaaourlana  are  quite  familiar  with  ezcee- 
aire  ipi*»'«»«g  Tbm  coat  of  the  bitterly  con- 
teated  race  between  Sen.  Chrlatopber  a 
Bond  and  LL  Oaw.  Harriett  Wooda  laat  year 
aoared  to  the  $10  million  range. 

The  prapoaal  approred  by  the  Rulea  and 
AdmlnlBtratlon  Committee  la  patterned 
after  the  prealdentlal  public  financing  plan. 
A  voluntary  checkoff  on  the  federal  income 
tax  return  would  alao  finance  Senate  elec- 


ramWdatTT  could  qualify  for  public  money 
If  they  agreed  to  Umlt  overaU  rampaign 
t|'««M««»«g  and  peraonal  family  contrlbutlooa. 
Individual  giving  that  would  enable  a  candi- 
date to  beoooM  ebglble  for  federal  funding 
alao  la  Umlted.  If  a  non-part  Idpatlng  candi- 
date ralaed  more  than  one  who  accepta  fed- 
eral llmlU  and  funding,  the  participating 
candidate  could  receive  additional  money. 

The  Mil  tntroduoed  by  Sen.  David  Boren 
of  Oklahoma  and  Sen.  Robert  Byrd  of  Weat 
Virginia  now  haa  47  oo-aponaori.  only  four 
ahy  of  a  naajortty.  That  by  no  meana  aaaurea 
aooceaa  during  Senate  debate,  which  could 
be  held  in  a  month  or  ao.  Stalling  tactlca.  in- 
ehidlng  a  fUlbuater.  are  a  dlatlnct  poaalbllity. 
Lobbying  agataat  finance  reform  by  apedal 
Intereat  groupa  haa  been  Interne. 

Tet.  the  piogreai  of  thla  leglalation. 
puabed  originally  by  Boren.  haa  be«n  re- 
markable. The  power  of  PACi  haa  be«n  Ig- 
nored. In  terma  of  reform,  for  the  better 
part  of  10  yean.  Now  It'a  ttane  to  end  thla 


[Prom  the  Kokomo  (IN)  Tribune.  Apr.  1. 

lorri 

PACa  Makx  Sobb  To  Back  Wnontaa 
Political  action  commltteea.  aa  fickle  aa 
fortune  itaelf ,  know  how  to  back  winner.  Ac- 
cording to  a  atudy  releaaed  recently  by  the 
publie-intereat     lobby     Common     Cause. 


of  PACa  Involved  In  laat  yaar'a  VA. 
Senate  elaetlocM  covered  both  aldaa. 

In  eaeh  of  the  aeven  Senate  racea  In  which 
a  Democratic  challenger  defeated  a  RapubU- 
oan  Incumbent.  PACk  backed  the  Republi- 
can Incumbent  during  the  rampaign,  then 
contributed  to  the  winning  Democratic  chal- 
ahortly  after  the  election.  The  aeven 
ire  In  Alabama.  Plorlda.  Georgia. 
North  Carolina.  North  DakoU  and  Waah- 
jng^<i«i 

At  the  rlak  of  aoundlng  cynical,  one  might 
auggeat  that  aome  PACa  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  Candida te'a  alma,  ideology  or 
political  party.  They  aeem  Intereated.  above 
all  else.  In  buying  Influence  with  a  VA.  aen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  M  PACa 
that  contributed  to  the  unauoceaaful  re-elec- 
Uoo  campaign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drewa  awltched  aldea  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly-elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  SO  PAC8  included  the  National  Aaao- 
datlon  of  Letter  Carriera.  National  Rifle  Aa- 
■ociation.  Tobacco  Inatltute  Inc.  and  Ameri- 
can Bankera  Aaaodatlon.  The  bankera 
group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  AiMlrewa 
befora  the  elecUon  and  1 10.000  to  Conrad 
afterward,  awltched  aidea  In  four  of  the 
aeven  fh»nat^  raoea. 

The  only  bright  apot  In  thla  cynical  UtUe 
exerdae  in  democracy  ia  that  alx  of  the 
aeven  winning  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal ehangea  in  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing ayatem.  They  are  c&aponaorlng  Senate 
BUI  a.  the  Senatorial  Election  Champaign 
Act,  which  would  Umlt  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funda  congreaaional  candldatea  can 
accept.  The  bill,  which  haa  M  coaponaora, 
alao  would  limit  campaign  apendlng  aa  part 
of  a  voluntary  ayatem  of  partial  public  fi- 
nancing in  Senate  general  electlona. 

DA  Sena.  Richard  Lugar  and  Dan  Quayle, 
R-Ind..  are  not  aponaora.  Spokeamen  aald 
the  bill  la  a  atep  toward  public  financing  of 
aenatorlal  electlona  and  Lugar  and  Quayle 
oppose  that. 

PAC  publldaU  argue,  aa  doea  a  Quayle 
apokeaman.  that  PAC-glving  repreaenU  dU- 
aen  partkdpatlon  in  the  political  ayatem. 
ijmiting  participation  la  counterproductive, 
the  Quayle  apokeaman  aald. 

CItlaena.  however,  don't  vote  for  both  can- 
dldatea—once  before  the  election  and  a 
aecond  time  after  the  wltmer  haa  been 
choaen.  If  we're  really  Intereated  in  dtlaena 
participation,  we'll  emaaculate  the  PACa. 

(Prom  the  Kokomo  (IN)  Tribune.  Mar.  32, 

1M71 

PACTrxmIk 

Redpienta  of  political  action  committee 
money  are  getting  nervous.  They  reallae 
that  congressional  campaigns  are  obscenely 
expenalve,  that  special-Interest  money  In- 
variably comes  with  strings  attached  and 
that  addiction  to  PAC  dollars  undermines 
their  credibility  as  representatives  of  the 
people. 

Whether  they  are  nervous  enough  to  do 
something  la  an  open  question,  but  legisla- 
tion haa  been  Introduced  that  gives  them  an 
opportunity. 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  David  Boren,  D-Okla.. 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd. 
D-W.Va..  the  legislation  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent system  of  public  financing  of  presiden- 
tial elections  to  the  congreaaional  level. 

Public  financing  may  be  the  Achillea'  heel 
of  the  leglaUUon.  as  Sen.  WendeU  Ford.  D- 
Ky..  has  suggested.  But  Boren  said  he  reluc- 
tantly Induded  the  provlaion  becauae  it  waa 


the  only  practical  way  to  get  around  a  1970 
XSA.  Supreme  Court  decision  that  prohibiU 
apendlng  Umlta  imleaa  they  are  tied  to 
public  financing. 

Under  Boren'a  bill,  a  candidate  could  re- 
odve  public  funda  for  part  of  hla  rampaign 
coata  if  he  agreed  to  a  apendlng  limit  that 
would  vary  from  atate  to  atate. 

The  Boren-Byrd  mcaaure  alao  would 
reduce  the  alae  of  a  PACa  maximum  contri- 
bution from  $6,000  to  $1,000  per  election 
and  limit  total  PAC  gifU  to  a  candidate. 
Theae  llmita  would  be  $100,000  for  Houae 
candidatea  and  would  range  from  $175,000 
to  $7S0,000  for  Senate  candldatea.  depend- 
ing on  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  leaa- 
expenaive  rampalgna  or  campalgna  leaa  de- 
pendent on  apedal  Intereata.  The  PAC 
system  Itaelf  was  supposed  to  be  a  reform, 
and  special-Interest  groups  are  wonderfully 
Ingenloua  at  finding  loopholea. 

I^at  week.  Elwood  H.  Hlllla.  the  former 
9th  Diatrld  oongreaaman.  concurred  that 
aomethlng  had  to  be  done  about  PACa. 
Their  activitlea,  he  said,  have  "gotten  to  be. 
I  think,  too  much.  It's  taken  the  little 
person  out  of  touch."  HUlis  said  the  amount 
of  money  PAO  contribute  should  lie  re- 
duced. 

The  present  6th  Diatrld  congreaaman. 
Jim  Jontx,  D-Ind.,  alao  beUevea  there  is  a 
need  to  limit  PAC^  Although  nearly  half  of 
hla  «— inp«iyn  money— $226.967— came  from 
PA<X  Jonta  aaid  he  will  aupport  legialatlon 
to  reform  campaign  financing  to  make  can- 
dldatea leaa  dependent  upon  them. 

It  aeema  moat  everyone  agreea  that  what 
we  have  now  ia  a  meaa.  The  Boren-Byrd 
meaaure  Juat  may  be  a  way  out. 

[Prom  the  Lakeland  (PL)  Ledger.  Mar  38. 
1967] 

MxANiifaruL  Camtaioh  Rxroaii 

In  Auguat.  the  U.S.  Senate  voted  60-30  in 
favor  of  a  campaign  finance-reform  bill, 
which  induded  curba  aa  political  contribu- 
tions to  Senate  candldatea  from  political 
action  commltteea  and  a  public  financing 
plan  for  U.S.  Senate  campaigns. 

Pinal  actions  on  the  bill  didn't  happen 
before  0>ngreaa  adjourned,  but  emphasis  in 
last  fall's  congreaaional  campaigns  on  the 
high  cost  of  running  for  office  baa  kept  the 
lasue  alive.  Some  aenators.  Including  Majori- 
ty Leader  Robert  Byrd.  have  made  curbing 
campaign  spending  and  giving  a  major  iaaue 
for  Congreaa. 

"I  have  placed  campaign-apending  reform 
at  the  top  of  the  list  of  priorities  that  the 
Senate  must  deal  with  this  year."  Byrd  told 
the  Committee  on  Rulea  and  Administration 
recently.  "We  must  stop  the  mad,  seemingly 
limitless  escalation  of  campaign  costs  that 
have  resulted  In  campaigning  for  single 
Senate  seaU  that  cost  over1|30  million." 

Plorldlans  know  all  about  thoae  high 
coata.  Last  year's  Senate  race  between  Bob 
Graham  and  Paula  Hawkins  generated  more 
than  $12  million  in  campaign  spending. 
That  doesn't  come  close,  however,  to  the 
$16.5  million  spent  by  North  Carolina  Sen. 
Jesse  Helms  for  his  1984  re-election. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  laat  faU.  and 
revived  by  Byrd.  is  one  of  five  such  billa 
pending  before  the  Senate,  so  it  seems  likely 
there  will  be  some  reforms  considered,  if  not 
approved,  this  year.  Byrd's  proposal,  origi- 
nally sponsored  by  Sen.  David  Boren,  D- 
Okla..  would  cap  individual  PAC  contribu- 
tions to  candldatea  at  $3,000.  down  from  the 
current  $6,000  cap. 


The  bUl  alao  would  eaUbllah  a  voluntary 
public  financing  program  for  Senate  cam- 
palgna. "w««ting  spwi^ng  on  individual  raoea 
aoeording  to  population  in  each  atate.  The 
voluntary  program  would  apply  to  general 
dectlona  and  not  primary  oonteata.  however, 
and  would  limit  the  amount  of  money  a  can- 
didate or  hla  family  could  put  into  a  cam- 


Byrd'a  bill  ahould  be  made  mandatory  and 
not  voluntary,  ahould  be  broadened  to  cover 
primary-election  oonteata.  and  should  be 
oonaidered  In  a  package  of  reforms  of  both 
the  Senate  and  the  Houae  campalgna  But 
It'a  doubtful  that,  deapite  the  attention  and 
1U>  aervice  being  paid  campaign  reform  by 
Byrd  and  others  right  now.  a  tougher  bill 
would  have  gotten  the  support  of  33  spon- 
sors, as  Byrd's  bill  has. 

Once  Byrd's  proposal  atarta  through  the 
leglalative  mill,  proponents  ahould  work  to 
atrengthen  it.  Thoae-  in  Ck>ngreaa  who 
oppose  thoae  attempta  could  then  be  identi- 
fied aa  not  being  aerlous  about  campaign-fi- 
nance reform. 

cniancea  are.  that'a  not  the  type  of  identt- 
ficaUon  moat  In  Oingreaa  will  appreciate, 
and  meaningful  campaign-finance  reform 
actually  will  occur  in  1987. 

[Prom  the  Lancaater  (PA)  Intelligencer 
Journal.  Apr.  17,  1987] 

T(x>  Much  bt  Too  Fnr  Trx  PowKxruL 
PACa 

During  the  1986  eledions,  08  percent  of 
the  Houae  incumbenta  who  ran  for  re-elec- 
tion won  Winners  outspent  their  challeng- 
ers by  a  ratio  of  2.6  to  1,  outraiaed  them  3  to 
1  and  had  more  aurplua  caah-on-hand  by  a 
margin  of  66  to  1. 

Obvloualy  their  constituents  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  of  their  performance,  right? 
Not  neoeaaarily. 

The  mlaaing  ingredient  in  thla  equation  la 
political  action  committee  contributlona. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  become  a  prime  ingre- 
dient. 

PAC  contributions  aoared  during  laat 
year's  elections.  With  PACs  favoring  incum- 
benu  by  a  6  to  1  margin,  incumbents  re- 
ceived $65.6  million  in  contributlona.  as 
comiMtfed  to  $8.6  million  for  challengers.  In 
fact.  Houae  incumbents  reported  a  greater 
average  aurplus  in  funds  ($122,000),  than 
the  average  challenger  spent  in  the  cam- 
paign ($118,000). 

For  congreaamen  holding  office  prior  to 
Jan.  18,  1980,  another  aet  of  drcumstancea 
kicka  in:  Surplua  funda  can  be  otmverted  to 
peraonal  uae  after  leaving  congreaa  imder  a 
grandfather  clauae  in  the  federal  law. 

Sixteen  congreaamen— including  three 
Pennaylvanla  Democrats— recdved  more 
than  three-quarters  of  their  political  contri- 
butions from  PACs  and  194  inciunbents  re- 
ceived at  least  50  percent  of  their  campaign 
financing  from  PACa.  Total  PAC  contribu- 
tions were  $130.3  million  during  the  1086 
elections. 

That  means  too  much  influence  is  being 
exerdaed  by  special  Interest  groups.  The 
growing  influence  of  PAO  in  dectlons  is 
more  than  cause  for  concern,  it  ia  cauae  of 
action. 

A  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  majori- 
ty leader  Robert  C.  Byrd.  D-W.  Va.,  and 
David  L.  Boren,  D-Okla.,  would  limit  PAC 
contributlona  to  a  state's  population  with  a 
$750,000  i«»T«i«iitn  litdlvldual  PAC  contri- 
butions would  alao  be  lowered  to  $3,000 
from  $8,000  per  candidate. 

The  bill,  coupled  with  almllar  meaaurea  in 
the  House,  is  gaining  a  conaenaua.  A  total  of 
49  national  organlaationa  have  urged  paa- 


aage  of  the  aenate  bllL  It  haa  gained  bi-par- 
tlaan  aupport  on  Capitol  Hill.  Former  Sena- 
tor Barry  Goldwater  aaid  the  nation  la 
"fadng  a  crlala  of  liberty  If  we  do  not  ocm- 
trol  campaign  expendlturea." 

It  doeant  take  a  genlua  to  underatand 
that  lobbylata  expect  aomethlng  in  retxim 
for  their  money. 

Omgreaa  now  haa  the  legialatlon  before  It 
to  reform  the  ayatem  before  it  growa  by 
feeding  on  Itself.  The  public  financing 
ayatem  for  presidential  electlona  Is  a  model 
that  works.  Since  1976,  34  of  the  35  candl- 
datea nmnlng  for  mesldent  have  voluntarily 
partidpated  In  the  ayatem.  President 
Reagan  volimtarily  accepted  $90  million 
from  the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  in  three  separate  bids  for  the  White 
Houae. 

It  \»  time  to  eliminate  the  influence  ape- 
dal intereata  hold  over  legialators. 

[From  the  La  Porte  (IN)  Herald-Argua.  Apr. 
17. 1987] 

TiMB  To  CoimoL  PACa 

In  each  of  the  aeven  Senate  races  in  1986 
in  which  a  Democratic  challenger  defeated  a 
Republican  Incumbent,  political  action  com- 
mltteea (PACa)  contributed  shortly  after 
the  1986  November  eledlon  to  the  winning 
Democratic  challenger  after  first  hacking 
the  Republican  incumbent. 

Doeant  that  tell  you  stMnething?  It  says 
that  the  PAC  special  intereat  groupa  are  in 
the  business  of  purrhaaing  votea  in  Con- 
gress. They  will  join  either  side  to  get  the 
job  done. 

There  were  600  listed  PACSa  when  a  cam- 
paign finance  reform  meaaure  waa  paaaed  In 
Congreaa  In  1974.  There  are  now  4,100  on 
record.  They  contributed  $140  million  to  the 
laat  congreaaional  election  in  1986,  which 
waa  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  amount  spent 
in  congreaaional  racea. 

Like  the  bulk  of  givers,  PACs  tend  to  give 
moat  to  incumbents.  But  when  incuml>enta 
loae.  they  switch  sides  with  the  greateat  of 
eaae.  They  have  a  greater  claim  to  the  alle- 
giance of  Congreaa  than  ia  healthy  for 
either  Congreaa  or  the  country. 

During  1986.  apedal  intereata  contributed 
nearly  $85  million  to  Houae  candldatea.  The 
breakdown  on  the  $86  million  ahowa  $65.5 
million  going  to  oongreasional  Incumbenta, 
$8.6  million  to  congreaaional  Houae  chal- 
lengers, and  aomethlng  over  $10.5  million  to 
candldatea  running  in  raoea  in  which  there 
waa  no  Incumbent. 

On  average,  a  Houae  aeat  now  coata 
$300,000,  which  la  what  the  average  winner 
can  exped  to  spend  in  a  \3S.  Houae  aeat 
contest.  A  Senate  seat  costa  $3  million. 

Locally,  the  campaign  cost  report  shows 
that  Republican  Rep.  John  Hller  from  the 
3rd  District  reported  expenditures  of 
$330,575  to  win  a  fourth  term  with  his 
narrow  margin  over  Democrat  Tom  Ward. 
The  latter  apent  $173,498,  HUer  obtained 
about  a  third  of  the  total,  or  $135,101,  from 
PACa. 

First  Diatrld  democratic  Rep.  Peter  Vla- 
cloaky  reported  campaign  expenditures  of 
about  $170,000  in  his  cakewalk  to  a  second 
term,  and  61  percent  or  $102,000,  came  from 
PAC  sources. 

We  would  prefer  public  financing  for  po- 
litical '>«t»»p«tgiMi  with  strict  controls  on 
spending.  Short  of  that,  the  immediate  sup- 
port should  go  to  the  present  measure  intro- 
duced in  the  VS.  Senate.  It's  the  Senatorial 
Election  Champaign  Ad  (8.  2),  jointly  spon- 
sored by  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert 
Byrd  and  Sen.  David  Boren. 


The  bill  would  limit  oontributlooa  that 
any  Houae  or  Senate  candidate  oould  accept 
from  PACa  In  an  election  cyde.  The  bUl  pro- 
vldea  for  llmita  on  total  campaign  apendlng 
and  the  uae  of  peraonal  wealth  in  a  cam- 
paign tied  to  a  voluntary  ayatem  of  partial 
public  financing  for  Senate  general  election 
campalgna 

Partial  public  financing  ia  factored  In  be- 
cauae the  UJS.  Supreme  Court  haa  held  that 
the  only  way  to  eatabUah  overall  apeixlliig 
Umlta  in  rawip^igtM  ig  aa  part  of  a  voluntary 
system  that  includes  public  financing. 

In  the  interest  of  fair  representation  for 
Individual  dtlxens.  Congicaa  ahould  paaa  the 
Boren-Byrd  meaaure  and  Initiate  a  genuine 
effort  to  halt  thla  mad  political  apendlng. 

[From  the  Lawton  (OK)  Constitution.  April 
3.19871 


Political  acUon  committees,  as  fIcUe  aa 
fortune  itaelf,  know  how  to  back  a  wtamer. 
According  to  a  atudy  releaaed  recently  by 
the  public-interest  lobby  QRnmon  Cause, 
dosena  of  PACs  involved  in  laat  yaar'a  UjB. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  aldea.  In  eadi 
of  the  aeven  Senate  racea  in  which  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  defeated  a  Republican  In- 
cumbent. PACa  backed  the  Republican  In- 
cumbent during  the  campaign,  then  omtrib- 
uted  to  the  winning  Democratic  challenger 
ahortly  after  the  dection. 

At  the  rlak  of  aoundlng  cynical,  one  ml^t 
auggeat  that  aome  PACa  arent  paridcularly 
committed  to  a  candldate'a  aima.  ideology  or 
political  party.  They  seem  Interested,  above 
aU  else,  in  buying  influence  with  a  VS.  aen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  39  PAOi 
that  contributted  to  the  unauoceaaful  re- 
election campaign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark 
Andrews  switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACs  induded  the  National  Aaao- 
datlon of  Letter  (Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Aaaodatlon.  the  Tobacco  Inatltute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Baitkera  Aaaodatlon.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drewa  before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwarda.  switched  aldea  in  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  apot  in  this  cynical  UtUe 
exercise  in  democracy  ia  that  alx  of  the 
seven  winning  chaDengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  In  the  current  campalgn-flnanc- 
ing  system.  They  are  oovxxiaoring  Senate 
BiU  2,  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Ad.  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congreaaional  candidatea  can 
accept.  The  bill,  which  now  haa  36  co-apon- 
aora.  also  would  limit  campaign  apendlng  aa 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing  in  Senate  general  elections. 

[From  the  Leavenworth  (KS)  Times,  Apr. 

21, 1987] 

PACwoRK  SoLunom 

The  patchwork,  or  PACwork.  aportooat 
could  be  an  Idea  whoae  time  haa  come  for 
those  interested  in  campaign  reform.  Noth- 
ing else,  so  far,  has  been  able  to  resolve 
what  former  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater,  R-Aris.. 
has  called  "a  crisis  of  liljerty"- the  unholy 
dependence  on  special-interest  political 
action  committees  by  candidates  for  Con- 
gress. 

Here  la  how  the  patchwork-coat  approach 
would  work: 

The  candidate  would  be  required  to  don 
his  or  her  official  campaign  coat  at  the  offi- 
cial campaign  opening.  A  blaaer  no  doubt.  It 
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would  to  fMatoofMd  wtth  patetaca.  tmeh 
p«teli  ■  loco  dvitfytiw  Um  poUttnl  «eUon 
mmr''**-*  to  wtalcb  Um  cmn<tV«»t*  to  behold- 
en. TtM  reiylf'*'**  eould  ptek  hte  favorite 
color,  tbouch  for  noat  oftlceholdera.  color 
wolildnt  BuUtar.  Tha  ooat  would  be  all  PAC 
patebaa-and  lane  poekats. 

We  have  TT**t"  diaclaaure  lawa  now 
but  tlM  mortooata  would  be  raof«  graphic 
Tbey  would  allow  the  voter  to  aee  at  a 
gianoe  who  owna  whom. 

ramlHa^TT  mlcht  reaent  their  Indy  500 
look— eaeh  car  emblaaoned  wtth  a  riot  of 
locoa— but  that's  Ufe  In  the  public  eye.  Aa 
ranrttrtatiw  well  know,  campalgnlnc  often  !■ 
an  afbtmt  to  pwracinal  dlvilty. 

If  the  coat  Idea  wont  fit.  perhaps  It's  time 
(or  <v«ngwi—  to  paas  legislation  sponsored 
tajr  Sen.  David  Boren.  I>-Okla..  and  Sen.  Ma- 
Jotttj  Leader  Robert  Byrd.  O-W.  Va. 

Thair  bill.  Senata  BUI  2.  would  fundamen- 
tally reform  the  senatorial  rampalan-fl- 
nanea  system.  It  has  gained  the  support  of 
44  ooaponaors  In  the  Senate,  just  seven 
abort  of  a  majority.  Successful  Senate 
MCtkm  CO  the  bUl.  which  calls  for  partial 
pubUc  financing  of  senatorial  campaigns. 
would  then  shift  the  foeus  of  attention  to 
the  Hooae  of  Repreaentatlvea. 

One  of  the  original  co-sponsors  of  the  bill. 
Sen.  John  Stennls.  a  MlsBlsslppI  Democrat 
who  has  been  In  the  Senate  since  IMS,  an- 
nounced recently:  "When  the  preaent  Uw 
was  paased.  I  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Idea  of  psLjrlng  any  of  the  campaign  costs  for 
eandldataa  for  VB.  Senate  from  the  public 
treasury,  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
either  one.  But  in  view  of  what  has  hap- 
pened now.  I  have  changed  my  mind." 

And  what  has  happened  now?  In  the  19M 
election.  PAC  contributions  reached  a 
reond  $lMJ9e.M6  for  House  and  Senate 
fandMatit  That's  a  77  percent  Increase 
over  the  tl03  million  PACa  gave  to  congres- 
aknal  fandHatft  In  the  1964  elecUon.  Over 
the  past  decade,  PAC  contributions  to  con- 
gnasliaisl  ranrtMatea  have  skyrocketed 
(ran  $33  million  In  1970  to  more  than  9130 
Billion  last  year.  In  1970.  there  were  000 
PACK  today,  there  are  more  than  4,000 
PACa. 

The  reeult  Is  that  the  100th  Congress  has 
come  Into  office  more  Indebted  to  special  In- 
teresU  than  any  other  Congrea  In  the  na- 
tlon's  history.  And  that  means  the  special 
tntereaU  have  bought  the  right  to  set  the 
legWlaMve  agenda. 

For  a  way  out  of  the  current  meas.  Con- 
gress can  look  to  a  reform  model  that 
works— the  public  financing  sjrstem  for  presr 
Idential  elections.  Since  it  was  Initiated  In 
the  1970  election.  S4  of  the  35  candidatea  for 
the  nation's  highest  offk«  have  voluntarily 
partlcdbpated  In  the  public  financing  system. 
The  syrtem  has  opened  up  the  process,  re- 
duced undue  Influence  of  individuals  and 
groups  and  virtually  ended  corruption  in 
presidential  election  finances. 

Congress  must  put  an  end  to  Its  own  cam- 
paign-finance corruption.  If  a  patchwork 
coat  Is  beneath  Its  dignity,  surely  the 
mantle  of  public  interest  isnt  And  a  public 
financing  system  for  congressional 
I  Is  clearly  in  the  public  interest. 


(Prom  the  Leavenworth  <K8)  Tlmea,  Mar. 

39,1987] 

PACs  HxMn  THKxa  Bars 

Political  action  committeca,  as  fickle  as 

fortune  Itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 

According  to  study  released  recently  by  the 

public-Interest      lobby      Common      Cause. 

doaens  of  PACs  Involved  in  last  year's  U.S. 

Senate  electlcms  covered  both  sides.  In  each 


of  the  aeven  Senate  raoea  In  which  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  defeated  a  Republican  In- 
cumbent. PACs  backed  the  Republican  In- 
cumbent during  the  "»"p»*i"  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  winning  Democratic  chaUenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACS  arentt  particularly 
,.^fTi.Y«f»t«H  to  a  candidate's  alms.  Ideology  or 
politlral  party.  They  seem  Interested,  above 
all  else.  In  buying  Influence  with  a  VS.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  39  PACS 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuoosasful  re-elec- 
tion t-ywr^ign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  aides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACs  Included  the  NaUonal  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Aasocatlon.  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  The 
bankets  group,  which  gave  910,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  910,000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  switched  sides  In  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  this  cynical  litUe 
exercise  in  democracy  is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  cxirrent  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  co-sponsoring  Senate 
BUI  a,  the  Seiwtorlal  Election  Campagln 
Act,  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congressional  candidates  can 
sccept.  The  bill,  which  now  has  3«  co-spon- 
sors, also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing  In  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  publicists  argue  that  PAC-givlng  rep- 
resents citlsen  particli>aUon  in  the  political 
system.  Cltlsens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates— once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen.  IT  were  really  Interested  in  cltixen 
participation,  we'll  emasculate  the  PACs. 

(From  the  Lebanon  (NH)  Valley  News,  Mar. 

31.  1087) 

Hbdoiwo  TBI  B>r 

For  those  who  bet  a  lot  of  money  on  the 
wrong  college  basketball  team  in  the  NCAA 
tournament  this  year  Don't  despair,  there's 
always  campaign  financing.  There  are 
plenty  of  sure  bets  for  those  who  have  lots 
of  bucks. 

In  normal  gambling,  the  bettor  has  to 
show  some  skill  in  choosing  the  eventual 
wliuier.  Not  so  for  those  playing  poUtlcal 
horseraces. 

Take  the  American  Bankers  Association,  a 
poUtlcal  action  committee,  or  PAC.  for  the 
hanking  Industry.  The  association  had  a 
hunch  that  incumbent  Sen.  Mark  Andrews. 
R-NJ}.,  was  going  to  win  re-election.  So  it 
donated  910,000  to  his  cause.  But  Andrews 
was  upset  by  Kent  Conrad,  a  Democrat.  No 
problem.  After  the  election,  the  American 
Bankers  Association  found  a  spare  $10,000 
for  Conrad.  That's  an  interesting  method 
for  guaranteeing  that  your  man  gets  into 
the  Final  100.  otherwise  known  as  the  VS. 
Senate. 

It's  not  Just  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation that's  switching  horses.  Common 
Cause,  a  good-government  organization  that 
has  specialized  in  studying  PAC  abuse, 
found  that  there  were  150  instances  In 
which  PACs,  ranging  from  the  National 
Beer  Wholesalers  Association  to  McDon- 
ald's Corporaiton,  switched  bets  in  seven 
Senate  campaigns  in  1980.  That  means  that 
there  were  PACs  working  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  every  race  where  an  Inctmibent  sen- 
ator was  unseated. 


Common  Cause's  findings  say  more  about 
PAC-glvlng  than  that  it  lacks  clairvoyance. 
Tbey  give  Ue  to  PAC  supporters'  claim  that 
the  system  offers  a  way  for  Interest  groups 
to  support  candidates  with  poUtlcal  convic- 
tions similar  to  their  own.  In  fact.  It  makes 
clear  that  PACs  have  no  convictions  other 
than  their  firm  beUef  in  the  beneflU  of 
buyiiig  influence  In  the  American  poUtlcal 


Can  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers,  for  example,  claim  that  it  contrib- 
uted 95,000  to  Andrews'  candidacy  because 
of  his  poUtlcal  views  on  maU  deUvery  If, 
after  Andrews'  loaa.  It  threw  910.000  Into 
Conrad's  coffers?  Clearly  PACs  care  only 
that  they  retain  a  Congress  full  of  beholden 
politicians,  regardless  of  their  poUtlcal 
party  or  Ideology. 

Common  Cause  take  some  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  six  of  the  seven  winning  senators 
have  gone  on  record  as  supporting  reform 
of  the  election  financing  system.  One  pro- 
posal supported  by  Common  Cause  would 
limit  the  total  amount  of  PAC  money  that  a 
House  or  Senate  candidate  could  accept.  It 
would  also  limit  campaign  spending  In  gen- 
eral by  offering  partial  pubUc  campaign  fi- 
nancing in  exchange  for  a  candidate's  sgree- 
ment  to  abide  by  an  established  limit. 

There's  no  doubt  that  the  time  to  reform 
campaign  spending  laws  is  overdue.  The 
only  people  who  can  feel  good  about  the 
current  system  are  those  who  have  enough 
money  to  place  rigged  bets. 

[From  the  LIncolton  [NCI  Times-News,  Apr. 
0,1987] 

HKOOniG  A  Bkt 

Political  action  committees,  as  fickle  as 
fortune  Itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  public-interest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
doaens  of  PACs  involved  in  last  year's  V& 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  in  which  a  Demo- 
cratic chaUenger  defeated  a  Republican  in- 
ctmibent, PACs  backed  the  Republican  in- 
cumttent  during  the  campaign,  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  winning  Democratic  challenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  aren't  particulkrly 
conunltted  to  a  candidate's  alnu.  Ideology  or 
poUtlcal  party.  They  seem  Interested,  above 
aU  else,  in  buying  influence  with  a  U.S.  sen- 
ator 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example,  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACa  hKluded  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Aasodation.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews t>efore  the  election  and  910,000  to 
Conrad  afterwards  switched  sides  in  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  this  cynical  Uttle 
exercise  in  democracy  is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  chaUengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  co-sponsoring  Senate 
BUI  2.  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act.  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  fimds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept.  The  bill,  which  now  has  30  oo-spon- 
sors,  also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  pubUc 
financing  In  Senate  gmeral  electiona. 


PAC  pubUcisU  argue  that  PAC-givlng  rep- 
reaenU  dtlaen  partkdpaUon  in  the  poUtlcal 
system.  Citlaens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates — once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen.  If  we're  reaUy  interested  in  citizen 
particlpaUon,  we'U  emasnilate  the  PACs. 

[From  the  Lebanon  [IN]  Reporter,  May  5, 

1987] 

Hkdchig  a  Bst 

PoUtlcal  action  committees,  as  fickle  as 
fortune  Itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  public-Interest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
doaens  of  PACs  involved  In  last  year's  U.S. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  In  which  a  Demo- 
cratic ChaUenger  defeated  a  RepubUcan  in- 
cumbent, PACs  backed  the  Republican  In- 
cumbent during  the  campaign,  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  winning  Democratic  chaUenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  aims.  Ideology  or 
poUtical  party.  They  seem  interested,  above 
aU  else,  in  buying  Influence  with  a  VS.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example,  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  RepubUcan  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACs  included  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwards  switched  sides  in  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  this  cynical  Uttle 
exercise  in  democracy  is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  chaUengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  co-sponsoring  Senate 
BiU  2,  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act,  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept.  The  biU,  which  now  has  36  co-spon- 
sora,  also  would  Umit  campaign  spending  as 

part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  pubUc 
financing  in  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  pubUdsta  argue  that  PAC-glvlng  rep- 
resents citizen  participation  in  the  poUtical 
system.  Citizens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates — once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen.  If  we're  reaUy  interested  in  citizen 
participation.  we'U  emasculate  the  PACs. 

[From  the  Leesburg  [PL]  Commercial.  Feb. 
21, 19871 

CoNcaxsa  Should  Ldot  PAC  Momr 
Baroax  It  Loaas  All  Rjespbct 

Lecturing  law  students  at  the  University 
of  Florida  last  month,  former  U.S.  Sen. 
Gary  Hart  told  of  a  growing  ethical  dUem- 
ma  In  Congress. 

"Elected  officials  put  too  much  into  fund 
raising  and  not  enough  time  into  the  Jobs 
they  were  elected  to  do,"  Hart  said.  "There's 
a  tempUtion  to  cast  votes  based  on  whether 
or  not  it  wUl  step  on  the  toes  of  special  In- 
terest groups." 

The  truth  of  Hart's  observation  became 
evident  this  month  with  the  unseemly  dis- 
covery that  Senate  BAaJority  Leader  Robert 
C.  Byrd,  D-W.Va..  has  organized  a  Uttle 
breakfast  club  to  which  he  charges  selected 
lobbylste  $10,000  a  year  for  the  privUege  of 


attending.  Another  senator,  Uoyd  Bentaen. 
D-Texas.  had  a  similar  scam  going,  but  he 
had  the  good  grace  to  fold  It  when  It  was 
uncovered  by  the  press. 

Such  blatant  examples  of  Influence  selling 
In  Washington  recently  prompted  Florida's 
senator  U.S.  Sen.  Lawton  ChUes  to  observe 
ruefuUy  that  "A  large  part  of  the  American 
public  thinks  this  Congress  Is  the  best 
money  can  buy." 

ChUes  is  one  of  the  few  senators  who  can 
make  such  pronouncements  without  blush- 
ing. He  has  always  refused  to  take  large  q>e- 
dal  interest  campaign  donations. 

In  1970,  "Walkln'  Lawton"  ChUes  won 
election  largely  on  the  strength  of  his  cam- 
paign walk  from  one  end  of  Florida  to  the 
other.  Up  for  re-election  in  1976.  he  limited 
his  contributions  to  $10  per  person.  In  1982, 
bowing  to  the  soaring  cost  of  campaigning, 
he  raised  that  level  to  $100  per  donation. 

But  the  going  price  of  a  U.S.  Senate  race 
in  Florida  these  days  is  $6  mllUon  or  more. 
And.  when  ChUes  is  next  up  for  re-election 
in  1988,  he  wlU  Ukely  face  a  Republican 
ChaUenger  willing  and  able  to  raise  milUons 
from  the  sort  of  organized  special  interests 
that  ChUes  has  always  refused  to  climb  into 
bed  with. 

Hence  ChUes  dUemma:  ShoiUd  he  stick  to 
his  self-imposed  $100  limit  and  risk  losing 
his  seat  to  a  weU-funded  chaUenger?  Or 
should  he  abandon  principle,  and  Join  the 
breakfast  club  with  the  likes  of  Byrd  and 
Bentaen? 

ChUes'  strength,  and  his  value  to  norid- 
ians.  is  that  he  is  known  to  be  one  of  the 
most  intelligent,  innovative  and  independ- 
ent lawmakers  In  Washington.  Now  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  he  is 
in  a  position  to  raise  milUons  from  special 
Interest  groups— at  the  coat  of  only  hte  self- 
respect  and  his  integrity. 

That's  no  way  to  nm  a  government. 

Congress  should  wean  itself  away  from 
the  special  Interest  gravy  train— whUe  there 
are  stUl  lawmakers  such  as  Lawton  ChUes 
on  Capitol  HUl.  Legislation  has  been  pend- 
ing since  Ust  year  to  enact  pubUc  financing 
for  congressional  races  in  return  for  limiting 
political-action-committee  donations.  It  de- 
serves passage,  whUe  Congress  stiU  has  a 
measure  of  credlblUty  with  the  American 

people. 

[From  the  Lewiston  (ME)  Dafly  Sun.  Apr. 

17.  1987] 

Trk  Nkxd  roR  Reform 

We  have  mentioned  the  need  for  reform 
in  election  spending  before  and  we  support 
current  legislation  in  the  VS.  Congress 
which  calls  for  it. 

The  need  has  been  clearly  pointed  out 
again  by  Common  Cause  in  its  latest  report 
on  campaign  spending  in  last  year's  general 
election. 

The  study  shows  that  a  total  of 
$130,296,926  was  contributed  by  poUtical 
action  committees  (PACs)  to  House  and 
Senate  candidates  in  that  election. 

The  situation  hasn't  gotten  better,  it's 
gotten  worse.  The  figures  show  that  this 
amount  was  an  increase  of  27  percent  over 
the  amount  given  to  candidates  during  the 
1984  campaign. 

Currently  we  have  the  Senate  Election 
Campaign  Act  proposal  sitting  before  the 
100th  Congress.  We.  like  dozens  of  groups 
and  organizations  across  the  country,  urge 
its  passage.  The  act  would  readjust  the 
system  for  campaign  spending. 

The  official  Utle  of  the  proposal  Is  the 
Boren-Byrd  Senatorial  Election  Champaign 
Act  and  It  is  co-aponsored  by  more  than  40 


Maine's     own     Sen. 


Senators,     including 
George  MltcheU. 

PAC  money,  no  doubt,  is  tempting  to  tbe 
candidates.  But  it  has  gotten  totally  out  of 
hand  and  it  puts  a  candidate  In  an  awkward 
position. 

A  recent  study  by  Common  Cause  turned 
up  the  fact  that  68  Senate  candldat.es  and 
796  House  candidates  up  for  election  last 
year  raised  a  total  of  $410,375,300.  including 
PAC  money,  during  a  period  from  Jan.  1, 
1985  to  the  end  of  1986.  That  represents  a 
hike  of  20  percent  over  the  election  of  two 
years  previously. 

A  total  of  $373,014,044  was  spent  during 
the  1980  election,  an  Increase  of  34  percent 
over  the  election  of  1984. 

AU  this  spending  makes  one's  head  spin, 
especially  when  we  hear  so  much  about  pov- 
erty and  homelessness  Ui  this  country.  It 
certainly  must  become  confusing  to  a  lot  of 
voters  to  hear  a  candidate  expound  on 
America's  financial  problems  and  then  read 
reports  on  Individual  spending  by  the  candi- 
dates. 

There  was  no  senatorial  contest  in  Maine 
last  year  but  aU  of  the  candidates  in  the 
House  races  received  some  PAC  money. 

Receiving  the  most,  contends  the 
Common  C^use  study,  was  former  Oov. 
Joseph  Brennan.  who  received  $130,000.  or 
45  percent  of  his  campaign  money,  from 
PACs.  His  opponent.  Rollln  Ives,  received 
$25,350.  or  9.8  percent  of  his  campaign 
funds,  in  that  fashion. 

Congresswoman  Olympla  Snowe  received 
a  total  of  $79,075,  or  38  percent  of  her  cam- 
paign money,  from  such  groups.  Her  oppo- 
nent, former  state  Sen.  Richard  Charette. 
got  8  percent,  or  $2,000,  in  PAC  money,  ac- 
cording to  the  Common  Clause  study. 

[From  the  Lexington  [NC]  Dispatch,  Apr. 
17,  1087] 

Political  PsoBLUfs 

Some  new  figures  regarding  how  special 
Interest  groups  spend  heavily  in  congres- 
sional elections  are  in.  and  what  they  show 
is  fairly  frightening. 

What  they  show  Is  that  many  members  of 
Congress  are  greatly  indebted  to  special  in- 
terest   groups    and    their    poUtical    blood 

money. 

Among  the  findings  In  a  new  study  re- 
leased by  Common  Cause: 

Almost  half  of  the  members  of  the  House 
received  the  majority  of  their  campaign 
money  from  special  interest  PACs.  That 
helped  House  candidates  break  the  cam- 
paign finance  rec(»d  in  1980.  Our  own  repre- 
senUtive,  Howard  Coble,  received  42  per- 
cent of  his  '^'"p*<g"  money  from  PACs. 

PAC  contributions  to  House  candidates 
have  quadrupled  over  the  past  eight  years. 

Some  30  percent  of  victorious  candidates 
received  more  than  $200,000  in  PAC  contri- 
butions, and  75  percent  topped  the  $100,000 
mark.  Incumbents  out-received  chaUengers 
by  a  0-to-l  margin. 

House  candidates,  inctmibents  especially, 
have  buUt  record  stockpUes  of  campaign 
money  they  have  not  yet  had  time  to  spend. 
Surplus  funds  are  used  in  future  elections, 
and  go  a  long  way  to  discourage  potential 
ChaUengers.  And  in  the  case  of  represmta- 
tives  who  were  seated  before  1980,  that 
money  can  be  swlt<died  to  personal  use 
when  they  leave  Congress. 

How  did  this  growth  \n  PAC  contributions 
come  about?  One  reason  is  that  Congress  In- 
staUed  a  financing  system  for  presidential 
^«ymp>iyn«,  but  refused  to  do  the  same  for 
itself.  Another  is  that  an  existing  law  pro- 
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lifliMiK  Miy  aivalMUoD  with  goyenunent 
CTHitv*-  fttm  tevtnc  a  PAC  wa 
■Uowiiw  Um  niiw*'**  of  PACfe  to 
tl«B  400  to  4.000  In  a  U>-y«*r  partod. 
This  tnnd  to  raflaetlTa  of  an  alarmtnt 
In  our  poUtleaJ  ajatcm.  Tha  buat- 
Intaraat  groupa  ara  play- 
im  too  laria  a  rola  over  who  la  elaetad  to 
tha  pacplc.  No  lon««r  do«a  "ana 
ana  voU"  ha««  much  mMntac.  Today 
ttl  mora  like  "Ona  PAC.  1100.000."  Or  aa 
the  Oaa  Molnas  (Iowa)  Railater  wrote:  "The 
f/fi^fftmy^timMfmrm  half  taken  orer  the  temple 

Wa  do  not  fed  our  aenaUxa  and  nipreaent- 
•ttvaa  ara  eormpi.  But  it  doeant  take  much 
to  I  iiallBii  that  minnwiimn  often  find 
I  owtes  much  of  their  poUtteal  ca- 
I  to  apaeM  Intereata.  How  much  It  Influ- 
thdr  voUnc  depends  on  the  Indlvkl- 


One  move  in  the  Senate  >bowa  promiae. 
OHnIrm  Oartd  Boren  (D..  Okla.)  and 
Rohert  Byrd  (D..  W.Va.)  bare  introduced  a 
^^1  to  ref om  the  eentf*  campaifn  ayatem. 
North  Carolina  Senafnr  Terry  Sanf ord  la  a 
In  enduralng  the  bUl.  retired 
>  Barry  Ooldwater  nid  "Aa  far  aa  the 
pubUe  la  concerned.  It  ta  no  lancer 
*««  the  people'  but  PACi  and  special  Inter- 
eata they  repreaent  who  set  the  country's 
poUtleal  agenda." 

We  hope  that  the  Senate  taOl  wUl  gain  pas- 
sage, and  that  It  will  force  the  Houae  to 
adopt  ft«»»»»>  linlslatlfai  It's  ttane  to  get  our 
mffn...!  election  pioceas  back  in  the  hands 
of  the  people. 

[From  the  Lodl  <CA)  Newa-Sentlnel.  Apr.  3. 

1M71 

Boaaa-BT«B  Bnx  Cam  I^as  to  PAC 


FcNirteen  senators  elected  in  IMO  raised 
mora  than  $1  mllUon  each  In  political  action 
oommlttee.  or  PAC.  contributions  for  their 
Senate  '-—p^'gw  That  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  PAC  mlllinnalrea  In  the 
Senate,  from  10  to  M.  PAC  contributions  in 
lMft-0«  totaled  045.7  mUUon. 

The  redplenU  of  such  largeaae  are  getting 
nenroua.  They  realise  that  congreasional 
f""P'*r^  are  obacenely  expensive,  that 
ipedal  Interest  money  Invariably  oomea 
with  strings  attached  and  that  addlcUoo  to 
PAC  dollars  undermines  their  credibility  as 
leuieaeiitamw  of  the  people  Whether  they 
are  nervous  enough  to  do  something  is  an 
open  question,  but  recently  introduced  legla- 
latian  offers  them  an  opportunity. 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla. 
and  Senate  Ifalorlty  Leader  Robert  Byrd. 
D-W.  VA.,  the  leglslatinn  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contrlbutiona  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent system  of  public  financing  of  preaiden- 
tlal  eleetlona  to  the  oongreeslonal  leveL 

Public  tlnandng  may  be  the  AchiUes's 
heti  of  the  leglalatton.  as  Sen.  Wendell 
Focd.  D-Ky..  suggested  to  Boren.  The  Okla- 
boma  senator  explained  that  he  reluctantly 
Included  the  provtston  because  it  was  the 
only  practical  way  to  get  round  a  1976  VS. 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  prohibits 
tpi'~W"g  limits  unless  they  are  Ued  to 
pubUc  wwawHttf  Under  Boren's  biU.  a  candi- 
date could  recetve  public  funds  for  part  of 
his  «— p««g"  coats  if  he  agreed  to  a  spend- 
ing limit  that  would  vary  from  state  to 


The  Boren-Byrd  measure  also  would 
reduce  the  sise  of  a  PACs  nuntmum  contri- 
bution from  IS.OOO  to  $S.000  per  election 
end  limit  total  PAC  gifts  to  a  candidate. 
Those  llmiU  would  be  $100,000  for  House 
candldatga  and  would  range  from  $175,000 


to  $760,000  for  Senate  candldatea.  depeiKl- 
ing  on  a  atate's  population. 

Reform,  of  oourae.  cannot  guarantee  less 
expenlve  "t— p^'r"  or  campalgna  leas  de- 
pendent on  spedal  interests.  The  PAC 
■jrstem  itself  was  supposed  to  be  a  reform, 
and  spedal  Intereet  groupa  are  wonderfully 
Ingenloua  at  finding  loopholea.  What  we 
have  now.  however,  is  a  meas.  The  Boren- 
Byrd  measure  could  be  a  way  out. 

[Prom  the  Long  laland  (NT)  Newsday.  Feb. 

1.1M7] 
Cowaaasa  Cam  Bb  Raacon  Faoii  tki  PACs 

Over  the  past  decade,  what  has  risen 
faster  than  the  national  debt,  the  defenae 
budget  or  the  price  of  a  new  car?  The  coat 
of  running  for  Congreaa,  that's  what. 

A  look  at  the  1M6  Senate  races  shows  why 
people  inside  as  well  as  outside  government 
are  »f<'»»»"g  alarmed  at  the  way  money 
tmiiM  In  Waahlngton.  In  1976.  candldat«i 
spent  a  total  of  $38. 1  million  ninnlng  for 
the  Senate.  Last  year.  Ihey  spent  nearly 
$170.9  million,  nearly  five  times  as  much. 
The  1900  candidates  raised  $46.7  million 
from  political  action  commltteea— a  63  per- 
cent Increase  in  PAC  money  in  just  two 
years. 

The  two  biggest  spenders  were  In  Califor- 
nia, where  Republican  Ed  Zschau  blew  $11.5 
i.^mu»t  in  an  unsucccessful  attempt  to 
unseat  Democrat  Alan  Cranston,  who 
shelled  out  $10.9  million  himself.  Theirs  was 
perhaps  the  hottest  Senate  race  In  the 
country.  Third  on  the  list  at  $7.9  million 
was  New  York  Republican  Alfonse 
D'Amato.  who  coasted  to  an  easy  victory 
over  Democrat  Mark  Green. 

An  analysis  of  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion data  by  Common  Cause  shows  that  the 
36  senators  seeking  re-election  outspoit 
their  opponents  nearly  two  to  one,  on  the 
average.  The  difference  in  PAC  donaUocw 
was  even  greater  The  average  Incumbent 
took  In  half  a  million  dollars  more  than  the 
average  challenger— $896,781  compared  to 
$383,467.  All  told.  14  of  the  34  senaton 
elected  last  fall  raised  more  than  $1  million 
each  from  PACs  alone.  D'Amato  was  one  of 
them,  with  $1,394,013  from  PACs. 

In  1976  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
without  public  funding,  limits  on  total  cam- 
peign  spending  and  on  how  much  of  their 
own  money  candldat.es  are  allowed  to  spend 
Infringe  on  the  First  Amendment.  The 
latest  campaign  reform  propoaal  would 
make  public  funds  available  to  qualified 
Senate  candldatea  if  they  accept  llmlU  on 
their  overall  campaign  spending  and  a 
$30,000  celling  on  their  own  personal  contri- 
butions. The  bill  would  also  limit  total  PAC 
recelpU  for  both  Senate  and  House  candl- 
datea and  would  lower  the  amount  a  PAC 
may  contribute  to  any  one  candidate  from 
$5,000  to  $3,000. 

It's  significant  that  much  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  reforms  comes  from 
PACs:  they  obviously  think  they're  getting 
their  money's  worth.  If  Americana  want 
memben  of  Congress  to  protect  the  public 
Instead  of  special  Interests,  they  should 
demand  public  financing  for  both  Senate 
and  House  campaigns.  It  would  be  money 
well  spent. 

(From  the  Polk  County  <TX)  Enterprise, 

Uvlngston.  May  10. 19671 

HxDonio*  Bxr 

Political  action  commltteea.  as  fickle  aa 

fortune  Itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 

According  to  a  study  released  recenUy  by 

the  public-Interest  lobby  Common  Cause, 


downs  of  PACk  Involved  In  last  year's  VA 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  aeven  Senate  races  in  which  a  Demo- 
cratic chaUenger  defeated  a  Republican  in- 
cumbent. PACs  backed  the  RepuUlcan  In- 
cumbent during  the  campaign,  then  coatrib- 
uted  to  the  winning  Democratic  challenger 
shortly  after  the  elecUorL 

At  the  risk  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACS  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  alms.  Ideology  or 
political  party.  They  seem  Interested,  above 
all  else,  in  buying  influence  with  a  VJS.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsucoeaful  re-elec- 
tion '••iwp^ign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACs  Included  the  NaUonal  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  elecUon  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  switched  sides  in  four  of 
the  seven  Seriate  racea. 

The  only  bright  spot  In  this  cynical  little 
exercise  in  democracy  is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  challengera  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  In  the  ciirrent  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  cosponsoring  Senate 
Bill  3.  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act,  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congreasional  candidates  can 
accept.  The  bUl.  which  now  has  36  cospon- 
sors,  also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing  In  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  publldsU  argue  that  PAC-givlng  rep- 
resenU  citlaen  partldpaUon  In  the  poUtlcal 
system.  Cltlsens.  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates— once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen.  If  we're  really  Interested  in  dtlsen 
participation,  well  emasnilate  the  PACi. 

(From  the  Lorain  (OH)  Journal.  Mar.  26. 
19871 

CoaaumiKi  iMTLUKitcs 

Not  too  many  people  doubt  that  donations 
to  candidates  by  Political  Action  Commit- 
tees have  a  corrupting  influence  on  our  leg- 
islative system,  but  for  those  who  need 
graphic  confirmation.  It  is  available  from 
Common  Cause,  s  national  watchdog  group. 

In  the  last  national  election  seven  Demo- 
crat challengers  d  -feated  Republican  in- 
cumbenU.  In  ISO  cases.  PACs  had  made  con- 
tributions to  the  Republicans.  But  after  the 
election  was  over  and  the  PACs'  preferred 
candidates  had  lost,  the  PAO  switched 
sides  and  made  healthy  contributions  to  the 
Democrat  winners.  The  seven  races  were  in 
Alabama.  Florida.  Oeorgia.  North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.  South  DakoU  and  Washing- 
ton. 

In  none  of  the  races  did  the  PACi  really 
care  who  won.  The  ideology,  party  affili- 
ation or  government  philosophy  of  the  win- 
ning candidate  didn't  matter  in  the  least.  It 
should  have.  Election  winners  shouldn't  be 
Just  one-issue  caiulldatea.  although  the 
PACs  finance  them  exclusively  on  that 
basis.  None  of  the  PACs  care  what  the  over- 
all political  views  of  a  candidate  are  as  long 
as  he  or  she  looks  favorably  on  whatever 
point  of  view  the  lobbylsU  for  the  PACs  are 
ped<aing. 

The  primary  concern  of  the  PACs.  as  the 
150  who  switched  sides  after  the  election  U- 
lustratea.  is  to  make  certain  that  the  PACs 


buy  influence  with  the  winning  candidate. 
PACs  and  their  defender*— Rep.  Donald 
Pease,  D-Oberlln.  among  them— often  claim 
that  PAC  giving  repreaenu  dtiaen  partldpa- 
tlon.  However,  as  Common  Cause  points 
out.  dtlKns  don't  vote  for  both  caiuUdates 
and  on  a  large  scale  neither  do  they  contrib- 
ute money  to  both  sides. 

To  their  credit,  six  of  the  seven  winning 
Democratic  challengen  recognise  the  harm 
In  PAC  contributions  and  have  made  a  firm 
commitment  to  fundamental  changes  In  the 
current  '^»«p»<gT»  financing  system  by  co- 
sponsoring  Senate  Bill  8  3.  Only  Sen.  Rich- 
ard Shelby.  D-Alabama,  has  refused.  The 
bUl  would  Umlt  the  total  amoimt  of  PAC 
funds  congressional  candidates  can  accept 
and  limit «— »«p»ign  spending  by  candlatea. 

Perhaps  Sen.  Shelby  and  others  who  feel 
that  PACs  promote  good  government  need 
reminding  that  there  are  no  PAC^s  to  buy  In- 
fluence for  the  poor,  the  hungry,  the  home- 
leas  or  the  unemployed.  Until  there  are  well 
continue  to  view  PACs  as  an  extremely  cor- 
rupting influence  and  harmful  to  represent- 
ative style  government. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  (CA)  Herald 

Examiner.  Feb.  10. 1987] 

SriMMiiro  THX  PAC  Attack— Tncx  fok  Nkw 

U.8.  CAMFAIGII  FlHAlfCX  RlPOUI 

In  1976.  political  action  committees  put 
$3.1  million  Into  the  coffera  of  candidates 
for  the  U^a  Senate,  15  percent  of  their  total 
collections.  Last  year,  PACs  contributed 
$34.1  million  to  Senate  candidates.  27  per- 
cent of  the  total.  It's  the  same  story  In  the 
House,  though  the  totals  are  larger.  Democ- 
racy would  be  weU  served  If  government 
were  to  reverse  this  perilous  trend,  and  a 
new  Senate  bill.  S2,  would  do  Just  that. 

Campaign  financing  has  become  a  two- 
headed  monster,  too  expensive  and  too 
heavUy  Influenced  by  special  interests. 

In  the  past  decade,  the  cost  of  the  average 
congressional  race  has  more  than  tripled, 
making  It  ever  more  difficult  for  gravroots 
ocmtests  to  succeed.  Incumbents  adndt  they 
must  spend  a  third  to  as  much  as  half  their 
time  raising  money  for  the  next  go-round  at 
the  polls.  That  vastly  reduces  the  hours 
they  have  for  representing  voters. 

The  voters  also  are  shortchanged  because 
PACs  pull  so  much  weight.  As  California 
¥Lef).  Tony  Coelho,  the  Democratg'  Houae 
whip  and  a  major  redpient  of  PAC  funds, 
puts  it:  Legislators  who  are  always  fundrals- 
Ing  will  avoid  supporting  bills  that  may 
upset  contrlbutora  or  potential  contributors. 

The  Senate  bill,  named  for  its  Democratic 
sponsors.  Robert  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  and 
David  Boren  of  Oklahoma,  would  Impose 
voluntary  limits  on  spending  within  a 
system  of  public  funding  of  Senate  candi- 
dates. 

Qualified  office-seekers  would  receive  tax 
money  for  a  general  election  If  they  agreed 
to  restrict  their  campaign  expenditures  to 
$600,000  plus  35  cents  for  each  voter  regis- 
tered In  their  sUte.  PAC  contributions 
would  be  limited  on  a  sliding  scale  set  by  the 
population  of  the  candidate's  state.  PACs 
would  be  restricted  to  $3,000  contribuUons 
to  any  one  candidate  instead  of  the  current 
$5,000.  A  similar  bill  wUl  soon  be  introduced 
In  the  House. 

The  cost  of  this  plan  to  the  taxpayen 
would  be  about  $50  million  a  year,  w^ 
under  the  $125  million  they  spent  for  the 
presidential  r^mpaigTi  in  1084.  That  would 
be  a  bargain.  The  stmt  would  be  saved  many 
times  over  by  reductions  In  the  preferred 
treatment  PAC  contributon  now  receive 
from  legislators  they've  funded. 


[From  the  Louisville  (KT)  Courier-Journal. 

Apr.  10, 1987] 

iT'a  SmrLT  Not  "LAzmss" 

If  a  fellow  could  amaas  a  fortune  simply 
by  sitting  an  a  street  comer  with  a  Un  cup. 
he  might  well  sneer  at  "lasy"  recipients  of 
public  aid  who  don't  have  to  sit  out  In  the 
weather.  But  Sen.  Mitch  McConnell.  whoae 
cup  runneth  over,  doesn't  have  that  good  a 
point  when  he  rails  at  efforts  to  cut  ocm- 
greaslonal  reliance  on  campaign  begglnc 
from  special  Interests. 

After  all.  Sen.  McCcmnell.  who  already 
has  raised  more  than  half  a  million  dollan 
to  feiMl  off  challengers  he  won't  face  until 
1990,  doesn't  have  to  sit  on  a  bare  street 
comer  to  collect  largess.  Like  other  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  he  has  a  plush  public 
office  and  the  kind  of  power  that  makes  in- 
terest groups  eager  to  curry  potential 
favors. 

If  failure  to  take  In  cash  from  the  myriad 
groups  that  live  by  Influencing  congressmen 
U  evidence  of  Isirtneai.  perhapa  laziness 
would  serve  the  public  better  than  the 
present  syst«n.  As  the  public  interest  orga- 
nisation Common  Cause  noted  In  a  full-page 
ad  In  The  Nete  York  Timet  this  week,  special 
interest  financing  of  congressional  candi- 
dates has  swollen  Into  a  national  scandal 

Former  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater  says. 
.  .  (Dt's  no  longer  'we  the  people'  but 
PAO  and  the  special  Interests  they  repre- 
sent who  set  the  coimtry's  political  agenda." 
Similar  feelings  caused  44  senators,  only 
seven  shy  of  the  number  needed  for  pas- 
sage, to  sign  on  ss  sponsors  of  the  Boren- 
Bjrrd  bill  to  short-circuit  the  PACs  through 
partial  public  financing  of  Senate  cam- 
paigns. The  bill  would  expand  from  $1  to  $2 
the  amount  the  taxpayer  could  divert  volun- 
tarily into  what  Is  now  the  Presidential 
Election  Campaign  Fund.  (The  bill  leaves  it 
up  to  the  House  of  Representatives  to  adopt 
Its  own  reforms.) 

Admittedly,  public  financing  of  congres- 
sional races  haant  yet  attained  wide  popu- 
larity. But  no  one  has  suggested  any  other 
practical  way  out  of  this  political  morass. 

Public  financing  of  presidential  elections, 
as  the  bipartisan  Commission  on  National 
Electlcms  recently  concluded,  "has  clearly 
proved  its  worth  in  opening  up  the  process, 
reducing  undue  Influence  of  Individuals  and 
groupa.  and  virtually  ending  corruption  In 
presidential  election  finances." 

Reform  along  the  lines  of  the  Boren-Byrd 
measure  would  have  an  even  more  beneficial 
effect  on  congressional  elections.  Congress- 
men are  traditionally  more  vulnerable  to 
special-Interest  pressures  than  presidents. 
Moreover,  the  bulk  of  special-interest  con- 
tributions go  to  incimibents.  making  It  possi- 
ble for  them  to  raise  huge  war  chests  to 
scare  off  potential  foes. 

That  kind  of  fiiuaidng  does  more  than 
make  a  sad  Joke  of  the  idea  that  C^ongress  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  broad  public  in- 
terest rether  than  well-heeled  contributors. 
It  virtually  slams  the  door  on  competition, 
and  thus  on  the  fundamental  basis  of  repre- 
sentative government.  That's  why  reform  of 
«^nrip^ign  financing  is  an  idea  that's  long 
past  due. 

(From  the  Midland  (TX)  Reporter- 
Telegram.  Mar.  30.  1987] 
Backibo  THX  Wnnraas 
Political  action  committees,  as  fickle  as 
fortune  itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 
In  fact.  It  seems  that  they  find  losing  so  dis- 
tasteful that  they  go  out  of  their  way  to 
insure  against  it. 


According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  public-Interest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
dosens  of  PACs  Involved  In  last  year's  VJS. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sidea.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  In  which  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  defeated  a  Ronibllcaa  In- 
ciunbent,  PACS  ba^ed  the  Republican  In- 
cumbent during  the  campaign,  then  cootrib- 
uted  to  the  winning  democratic  challenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical  (me  mli^t 
suggest  that  some  PACs  arant  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  aims,  ideolocy  or 
political  party.  They  seem  Interested,  above 
all  else.  In  buying  Influence  with  a  U.8.  aen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dalcota.  for  example.  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACs  Induded  the  National  Aaso- 
daUon  of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankera  Association.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  switched  sides  In  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  this  cynical  little 
exerdse  In  democracy  Is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  co-sponaorlng  Senate 
Bill  2,  the  Smatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act,  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept.  The  biU.  which  now  has  36  co-spon- 
sors, also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing  In  Senate  general  eleetlona. 

PAC  publicists  argue  that  PAC-glvlng  rep- 
resents dUzen  partldpaUon  In  the  political 
system.  Citizens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates — once  before  the  electicm 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen. 

If  we're  really  interested  in  dtiaen  partld- 
pation.  well  demonstrate  it  by  bringing  the 
PACs  under  controL 

(From  the  Louisville  (KY)  Courier-Journal. 
Mar.  13, 1987] 

A  Cbamcx  To  SiBKLim  PACs 
Incumbent  congressmen  say  the  present 
system  of  raising  money  for  political  cam- 
paigns Is  demeaning  and  time-consuming. 
(Challengers  gripe  that  It  puts  them  at  a  dis- 
advantage, often  an  insurmountable  om. 
Fat-cat  contributors  claim  they  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  more  like  victims  than  manipu- 
lators of  the  system.  Voters— and  not  Just 
the  do-gooders— suspect  their  voices  are 
being  muffled  by  special  interests  with  lots 
of  money  to  give. 

The  climate  would  seem  to  be  ideal,  in 
other  words,  for  a  dramatic  change  in  the 
way  major  political  campaigns  are  financed. 
But  will  it  happen?  That  depends  on  wheth- 
er congressmen  have  the  gumption  to  move 
beyond  moralistic  oretory  and  actually 
change  the  rxiles  of  the  money  game. 

The  Senate  will  be  tested  soon.  Ben.  David 
Boren  of  Oklaluma.  encouraged  by  broad 
support  last  year  for  a  limit  on  the  amount 
Senate  candidates  could  accept  from  politi- 
cal action  commltteea.  has  taken  his  reform 
effort  a  step  further.  He  and  Senate  Majwl- 
ty  Leader  Robert  Byrd  are  pushing  a  pro- 
posal that  would  shove  PAC^s  to  the  side- 
lines and  extend  public  financing  to  con- 
gressional campaigns. 


IRiMMt 
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AnotlMr  II  aenaton  h«v«  figtytd  on  m 
-fOfi^f  initln>f«'t  Um  atrang  wnUment 
for  countartiw  the  belief  that  Coocraei  la 
"eotn-opermtod."  Sen.  Wendell  Pord  doesn't 
like  the  propoeed  change  but  aaya  he  wont 
uae  hto  p<»eHkm  aa  Ruloa  Oatnmlttee  chair- 
man to  prerent  a  bOl  from  reaching  the 
floor. 

Sen.  Boren'a  plan  borrewa  fram  the  auc- 
oeaaful  prealdentlal  campalfti  finance 
■yMem.  whieb  greatly  redueea  candldatea' 
ohUgatlona  to  prhnUe  doooca.  Senate  hope- 
fute  who  Tolantaril7  accept  a  apendlng  cap 
in  general  eleettona  and  raiae  $MO.0O0  In 
Tiaii  badlTldual  ccntributlona  would  be  eli- 
gible for  public  funda  up  to  a  limit  deter- 
mined by  each  atate'a  population.  In  Ken- 
tucky. ramWdatir  would  get  about  $1  mU- 
Ucn:  in  twwHan*  $1.3  mllUon.  The  money 
would  come  from  an  expanded  income  tax 
checkoff. 

Support  obrloualy  lant  unanimous.  It's  by 
no  mnana  certain  thla  bill  or  a  oompromiae 
can  poH  Congreaa  or  aurrlTe  a  prealdentlal 
vetOL  WeU-heeled  incumbcnU  wUl  have  a 
natural  averalan  to  a  maaaure  that  aaaurea 
UM«faer  oppoaltlcn. 

What  ia  dear  ia  that  without  public  fi- 
nancing, tbere'a  no  way  to  coatrrol  runaway 
««-.p«iyTt  qwndlng— the  median  Senate 
^-.p.iy.1  outlay  roee  from  tl.l  mlllon  in 
19M  to  ta  mlQlcn  In  IMS— or  to  limit  pri- 
vate limatiiwint"  in  public  offices.  In  the 
laat  14  yeaia.  apedal  interest  groupa  gave  an 
estimated  $100  mllUoo  to  incumbent  aena- 
toca. 

These  ai«  the  roaarma  poUtkrlana  claim  to 
be  dtaffliMtaned  with  the  way  things  now 
work  and  why  candldatea  hound  PAC  man- 
agers for  doUan  to  run  competltlTe  cam- 
P^ifWM  If  senators  are  truly  intereeted  in  re- 
moving thla  taint  from  the  political  ayatem. 
Sen.  Boren  haa  offered  them  the  opportuni- 
ty.   

VPnat  the  McAUen  (TZ)  Monitor.  Apr.  33. 

i»m 

If  PsTcnwoBK  Coat  Prra.  Wxam  It 

The  patchwork,  or  PAC  work,  aportcoat 
could  be  an  idea  whose  time  haa  come  for 
thoae  Interested  in  «— '"p»'g"  reform.  Noth- 
ing else,  ao  far.  haa  been  able  to  reaolve 
what  former  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater.  R-Arlz.. 
haa  called  "criala  of  libertir"— the  untold  de- 
pendence on  apedal-intereat  poUUcal  acUon 
ootamltteea  by  candldatea  for  Congreaa. 

Here  ia  how  the  patchwork  coat  approach 
would  work: 

The  candidate  would  be  required  to  don 
hla  or  her  official  campaign  coat  at  the  offi- 
cial "■■wp^tfw  opening.  A  blaaer  no  doubt.  It 
would  be  featooned  with  patehea.  each 
patch  a  logo  algnlfylng  the  political  action 
ocmmittee  to  which  the  candidate  ia  behold- 
en, the  candidal**  could  pick  hla  favorite 
color,  though  for  moat  officeholders  the 
color  wouldn't  matter.  The  coat  would  be  all 
PAC  patehea— and  large  pocketa. 

We  have  campaign  dlaclosure  laws  now, 
but  the  aportooata  would  be  more  graphic. 
They  would  allow  the  voter  to  see  at  a 
glance  who  owns  whom. 

Candldatea  might  reaent  their  Indy  SOO 
look— each  car  emblasoned  with  a  riot  of 
logos— but  that's  life  in  the  public  eye.  As 
randldati^  well  know,  rampaigning  often  ia 
an  affront  to  peraonal  dignity. 

If  the  coat  Idea  won't  fit.  perhaps  It's  time 
for  Congreaa  to  paaa  legislation  sponsored 
by  Sen.  David  Boren.  DOkla..  and  Sen.  Ma- 
jority Leader  Robert  Byrd.  I>-W.  Va. 

Their  bill.  Senate  Bill  3.  would  fundamen- 
tally reform  the  aenatorial  campaign  fi- 
nance ayatem.  It  haa  gained  the  aupport  of 
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44  c»«ponaort  in  the  Senate.  Juat  aeven 
ahort  of  a  majority.  Suooeaaful  Senate 
scUon  on  the  bill,  which  calla  for  partial 
pubUc  financing  of  aenatorial  rampalgna. 
would  then  ahlft  the  foeua  of  attention  to 
the  Houae  of  Rapreaentativea. 

One  of  the  original  co-«ponaors  of  the  bill. 
San.  John  Stennla.  a  MlMlaalppl  Democrat 
who  haa  been  In  the  Seriate  since  IMS.  an- 
nounced recenUy:  "When  the  present  law 
waa  iiaaarrt  I  waa  strongly  oppoaed  to  the 
idea  of  paying  any  of  the  rampalgn  ooata  for 
candldatea  for  DA  Senate  from  the  public 
treasury,  or  the  Houae  of  Repreaentatlvea. 
either  one.  But  in  view  of  what  haa  hap- 
pened now.  I  have  changed  my  mind." 

And  what  haa  happened  now?  In  the  19M 
~T**f"  PAC  contrlbutlona  reached  a 
record  tl>0.3»6.»36  for  Houae  and  Senate 
candldatea.  That's  a  37  percent  Increaae 
over  the  tl03  million  PAC8  gave  to  congres- 
sional candldatea  In  the  1M4  election.  Over 
the  paat  decade.  PAC  contrlbutlona  to  con- 
gressional candidates  have  skyTocket«d 
from  133  million  In  197S  to  more  than  tl30 
million  last  year.  In  1976.  there  were  600 
PACa;  today  there  are  more  than  4.000. 

The  reault  la  that  the  100th  Congreaa  haa 
come  into  office  more  Indebted  to  spedal  In- 
terests than  any  other  Congress  In  the  na- 
tion's history.  And  that  meana  the  special 
IntereaU  have  bought  the  right  to  aet  the 
leglalatlve  agenda. 

"Only  a  simpleton  can  believe  that  PAC 
funda  do  not  Influence  many  of  our  senators 
in  their  pattern  of  voting. "  former  New 
Hampahlre  Oov.  Meldrlm  Thompson  has 
aakL  "PAC  money."  the  conservative  Repub- 
lican added,  "ia  a  not  too  subtle  way  to 
ensure  that  moat  aeitators  will  remember 
from  whence  their  contributions  came  when 
they  vote  on  major  Issues." 

For  a  way  out  of  the  current  mesa.  Con- 
greaa can  look  to  a  reform  model  that 
works— the  public  financing  system  for  pres- 
idential electlona.  Since  it  was  Initiated  In 
the  1076  election.  34  of  the  35  candidates  for 
the  natlon'a  higheat  office  have  voluntarily 
participated  in  the  public  financing  ayatem. 
The  ssrstem  has  opened  up  the  proceaa.  re- 
duced undue  influeixse  of  Individuals  and 
groupa  and  virtually  ended  corruption  in 
prealdentlal  elecUon  finances. 

Congreaa  muat  put  an  end  to  ita  own  cam- 
paign-finance corruption.  If  a  patchwork 
coat  Is  beneath  lU  dignity,  surely  the 
mantle  of  public  interest  Isn't.  And  a  more 
open  financing  system  for  congressional 
«^mp»ifTM  la  obviously  In  the  public  inter- 
eat. 


That  would  be  good  newi.  Campaign 
apendlng  haa  clearly  gotten  completely  out 
of  hand  and  the  opportunltlea  for  abuae  of 
the  current  system  are  legion. 

Sen.  Dennis  DeConclnl.  D-Arlx..  has  come 
out  in  support  of  the  Senate  bill  and  points 
to  his  own  rampalgn  expenditures  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  expenalve  the  buainesa  of  get- 
ting Into  and  ataylng  in  office  haa  become. 

Ten  years  ago.  DeCoodni's  first  auocesaful 
campaign  coat  tOOO.OOO.  He  eatimatea  he  will 
apend  I3.S  million  to  >4  million  on  this  1088 


[Prom  the  Mc 


\  (AZ)  Tribune.  Feb.  13. 
1M71 


Dsruas  thk  Powia  or  PACa 
Running  for  political  office  haa  t>ecome  an 
increasingly  expensive  proposition.  The 
need  to  raise  more  and  more  campaign 
funds  has  forced  politicians  to  accept  more 
and  more  contributions  for  political  action 
committees.  While  there  may  rarely  be  a 
straight  contrlbutlon-for-vote  relatlonahlp. 
continued  contrlbutlona  clearly  depend 
upon  voting  records  In  accordance  with  the 
goals  of  the  contributing  PACa. 

Leglalatlon  waa  Introduced  In  the  XJS. 
Senate  last  year  to.  among  other  things,  put 
a  limit  on  the  amount  Senate  candidates 
could  receive  from  PACs.  That  bill,  the 
Boren-Ooldwater  Amendment,  never  made 
it  out  of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee.  With 
a  Democratic  majority,  the  talk  Is  that  the 
biU.  now  designated  the  Byrd-Boren  Amend- 
ment, may  have  a  chance. 


Amoitg  other  things.  Byrd-Boren  would 
limit  Individual  PAC  contributions  from 
$6,000  to  $3,000  and  limit  the  total  amount 
a  candidate  can  receive  from  PACs. 

PACs  spent  more  than  $140  million  to 
help  elect  candldatea  In  1M8.  WhUe  It  would 
lie  a  mft**^*  to  interfere  with  the  individual 
dtlien'a  right  to  contribute  to  the  candidate 
of  the  dtlaen'a  choice,  there  is  Uttle  evil  in 
limiting  the  impact  the  contributions  of  one 
group  can  have  on  a  single  candidate's  cam- 
paign funding. 

(Prom  the  MlaaouU  (MT)  Miaaoiilian,  Feb. 
13.19871 

CAitr Aioa  FuiiBnio  Our  or  Cowtbol 

If  there  were  any  voters  left  who  doubted 
the  need  to  fine-tune  the  American  political 
ayatem.  Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen,  D-Texas.  muat 
have  changed  their  mlnda. 

Bentaen.  the  new  chairman  of  the  impor- 
tant Senate  Finance  Committee,  inadvert- 
ently demonstrated  the  extent  to  which  our 
political  system  has  been  perverted  by  an 
out-of-control  system  of  rampalgn  fiitance. 
Bensten  recenUy  invited  300  lobbyisU  to 
Join  him  for  breakfast  once  a  month,  a  privi- 
lege lor  which  the  good  senator  would  re- 
quire a  $10,000-a-head  contribuUon  toward 
his  1B88  reelection  campaign. 

Bentaen's  money-grubbing  tactics  are  re- 
markable mostly  becauae  of  the  high  price 
he  aet.  Laat  year's  committee  chairman. 
Sen.  Bob  Packwood,  R-Ore.,  had  the  same 
cocy  arrangement  with  lobbyists,  except  he 
charged  only  $5,000  a  head.  Other  congress- 
men, who  don't  chair  committees  as  Impor- 
tant as  Bentaen's.  are  happy  If  they  can  col- 
lect $1,000  a  lobbyist  for  such  sessions.  Your 
average,  run-of-the-mill  congressman  ool- 
lecU  $3S0  a  head  from  lobbyiata  for  fund- 
raising  events. 

Of  course,  the  lobbyiata  and  political 
action  committees  (PACs)  aren't  buying 
breakfakt  with  their  contributions— they're 
buying  Influence.  Despite  what  yo»ir  con- 
gressman might  tell  you,  when  money  talks, 
he  listens.  If  he  didn't,  why  in  the  world 
would  special  Interest  groups  continue 
spending  thousands— sometimes  mllllona— 
of  dollars  to  keep  him  in  office? 

The  vfay  America  runs  Its  political  cam- 
paigns, congressional  candidates  have  no 
choice  but  to  round  up  all  the  money  they 
can.  To  shun  PACs  Is  to  commit  political 
suicide.  Anyone  who  runs  for  Congress  soon 
finds  that  campalgnliv  la  ao  expensive  that 
PAC  money  is  a  must. 

It's  time  to  rein  In  congreaaional  campaign 
spending.  In  the  process,  perhaps  we  can  re- 
store a  bit  of  voter  confidence  In  politicians. 
According  to  Common  Cause,  the  political 
watchdog  group,  last  faU's  off-year  congres- 
sional elections  cost  candidates  a  startling 
$28«  million.  Ten  years  ago,  congreaalcmal 
candidates  spent  a  total  of  $00  million.  In 
the  1988  elecUon.  winning  Senate  candi- 
dates spent  an  average  of  $2.3  million  on 
their     campaigns.     The     average     Houae 

member  spent  conslderaUy  less  to  get  elect- 


ed, but  S3  repreaentatlvea  each  apent  more 
than  $500,000  on  their  campalgna. 

Much  of  that  money  comes  from  Individ- 
ual supporters— people  like  you.  The  rest 
comes  from  PACs.  Thirty-alx  percent  of  the 
money  ralaed  by  congreaaional  candldatea 
Ust  year  came  from  PACa.  which  repreaent 
the  narrow  intereata  of  their  members.  In 
1976.  PAC  contributions  made  up  36  percent 
of  Houae  campaign  contributiona  and  only 
15  percent  of  Senate  war  cheata. 

In  theory,  unlimited  campaign  contribu- 
tiona arc  a  form  of  political  expression: 
People  contribute  to  the  PAC  of  their 
choice,  which  supports  the  candidate  of  its 
choice.  The  greater  the  poUtlcal  interest, 
the  greater  the  contribution.  Since  everyone 
is  free  to  contribute,  campaign  donations  re- 
flect the  public  will. 

In  practice,  however,  the  theory  falls 
apart.  As  former  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater.  R- 
Aria..  says,  "Unlimited  campaign  spending 
eaU  at  the  heart  of  the  democratic  process." 
The  system  skews  the  political  balance  In 
favor  of  Individuals  and  industries  vrlth  the 
most  money.  Also,  the  ever-Increasing  coat 
of  rarnp^igTM  requires  constant  fund  raising, 
draining  too  much  energy  away  from  the 
resolution  of  iaauea. 

Congreas  Impoaed  at  leaat  a  aemblance  of 
control  on  presidential  campaign  apendlng 
in  1974  by  creating  a  system  of  voluntary 
public  financing  coupled  with  rampalgn 
apendlng  llmlta.  The  n.8.  Supreme  Court  re- 
jected llmita  on  congreaaional  campaign 
■pending,  declaring  UmlU  imacceptable 
unleaa  part  of  a  voluntary  public  campaign 
finance  system. 

Leglalatlon  introduced  last  month  by 
Sena.  David  Boren.  D-Okla.,  and  Robert 
Byrd.  D-WV..  proposes  reaaonable  stepa  to 
control  congreaaional  campaign  spending. 
The  bill  would  limit  PAC  contributions  and 
candidate  spending  and  create  with  volun- 
tary taxpayer  support  a  system  of  partial 
public  T"*p**g"  finance. 

The  bill  would  allow  aenatorial  candldatea 
to  apeixl  a  total  of  $600,000  plus  25  cents  per 
voter  in  his  state  to  run  for  election.  Quali- 
fying candldatea  would  receive  public  cam- 
paign funda.  To  establish  himself  as  a  quali- 
fied candidate,  a  politician  would  have  to 
raise  30  percent  of  the  limit  or  $350,000 
(whichever  Is  leaa)  toward  his  election.  The 
rest  would  then  be  paid  from  the  public 
fimd  If  he  ia  a  major-party  candidate. 
Minor-party  candldatea  would  qualify  for 
matching  public  funds.  Candidates  and 
their  families  would  be  barred  from  spend- 
ing more  than  $20,000  of  their  own  money 
on  a  campaign.  Houae  candldatea  could 
accept  a  wtf*""""  of  $100,000  from  PAC^. 
while  Senate  candldatea  would  be  limited  to 
taking  $175,000  to  $750,000  from  PAC:s.  de- 
pending on  his  state's  population. 

Money  will  never  be  divorced  from  Ameri- 
can politlca.  But  the  llmlta  propoaed  by 
Boren  and  Byrd  will  help  shift  political 
dout  away  from  big-money  lobbies  and  back 
to  the  voters. 

[Prom  the  Modesto  (CA)  Bee.  Mar.  25, 1987] 
To  Crangb  thx  PAC  MxiTTALmr 
Thoae  who  still  wonder  what  campaign 
contributions  from  political  action  commit- 
tees are  Intended  for  need  only  look  at  a 
report  iaaued  the  other  day  by  Common 
Cause.  It  showed  that  in  seven  n.S.  Senate 
races  where  Democrats  beat  incumbent  Re- 
publicans, there  were  150  inatances  in  which 
PACa  awitched  sides  after  the  elecUons  and 
gave  numey  to  the  winners.  Never  mind  the 
candidate's  poUtcal  philosophy  or  stands  on 
iaauea.  All  that  mattered  waa  that  the  Re- 


publlcana  were  out  and  the  Democrata 
would  be  in  office  for  the  next  alx  yean.  If 
theae  contributiona  weren't  attempta  to  buy 
influence  for  the  corporationa  and  other 
special  interesU  who  formed  the  PACa,  it's 
hard  to  imagine  what  they  were. 

Laat  year.  Sen.  David  Boren  of  Oklahoma 
tried  to  deal  with  the  issue  by  proposing  an 
amendment  that  would  have  aet  new  ceil- 
ings on  individual  PAC  contributions  and 
more  important,  would  have  limited  how 
much  PAC  money  could  be  spent  in  each 
coni^esalonal  race.  To  everyone's  suipriae. 
the  amendment  passed  by  a  69-30  margin. 
Unfortunately,  the  bill  to  which  it  waa  at- 
tached never  came  to  the  floor  for  a  vote. 

Now,  Boren  is  back  with  a  similar  propos- 
al. The  bill,  now  before  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee,  has  an  additional  benefit  of  pro- 
viding Senate  candidates  with  partial  public 
financing  If  they  agree  to  abide  by  cam- 
paign spending  limits. 

The  bill  makes  more  sense  than  ever.  PAC 
contributions  to  all  Senate  general  election 
candidates  in  1085-86  totaled  445.7  million. 
63  percent  more  than  PACs  gave  to  Senate 
hopefula  in  1983-84.  Fourteen  senators 
elected  last  year  collected  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion from  PACs  for  their  campalgna,  led  by 
California's  Alan  Cranston  with  $1.5  mil- 
lion. (Cranston's  opponent.  Republican  Ed 
Zachau.  received  $1.2  million  from  PAO.) 

Boren's  measure  is  picking  up  steam  in 
the  Senate,  where  three  dozen  of  his  col- 
leagues—some, perhaps,  frustrated  by 
having  to  raise  absurd  amounts  of  money 
and  others  tired  of  hearing  about  it— have 
signed  on  as  co-sponsors,  among  them 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd. 

The  bill,  deserves  approval,  and  the 
sooner  the  better,  while  last  year's  elections 
are  still  fresh  enough  in  the  minds  of  the 
senators  to  make  reform  attractive  and  next 
year's  elections  are  still  far  enough  away  to 
make  it  possible. 

[From  the  Moneaaen  (PA)  Valley 

Independent.  Mar.  19, 19871 

CoNGKXss  Should  Rmi  in  thx  PACs 

Fourteen  Senators  elected  in  1986  raised 
more  than  $1  million  each  in  political  action 
committee,  or  PAC.  contributions  for  their 
Senate  campaigiu. 

That  more  than  doubled  the  number  of 
PAC  millionaires  in  the  Senate,  from  10  to 
34.  PAC  contributions  to  all  Senate  general- 
election  candidates  in  1985-86  totaled  $45.7 
million. 

The  redpients  of  such  largesse  are  getting 
nervous,  though.  They  realize  that  congres- 
sional campaigns  are  obscenely  expensive, 
that  special-interest  money  invariably 
comes  with  strings  attached  and  that  addic- 
tion to  PAC  dollars  undermines  their  credi- 
bility as  representatives  of  the  people. 

Whether  they  are  nervous  enough  to  do 
something  Is  an  open  question,  but  recently 
introduced  legislation  offers  them  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

^wnaored  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  E>-Okla.. 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd. 
D-W.Va..  the  legialation  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent system  of  public  financing  of  presiden- 
tial elections  to  the  congressional  leveL 

Public  financing  may  be  the  Achillea'  heel 
of  the  legislation,  as  Sen.  WendeU  Ford.  D- 
Ky..  suggested  to  Boren.  The  Oklahoma 
senator  explained  that  he  reluctantly  in- 
duded  the  provision  because  it  was  the  only 
practical  way  to  get  around  a  1976  n.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  prohibits  «>end- 
ing  llmlta  unleaa  they  are  tied  to  public  fi- 
nancing. 


Under  Borm'a  bill,  a  candidate  could  re- 
ceive public  funds  for  part  of  his  (campaign 
coata  if  he  agreed  to  a  apendlng  Umlt  that 
would  vary  from  atate  to  atate. 

The  Boren-Byrd  measure  also  would 
reduce  the  size  of  a  PACa  maximum  contri- 
bution from  $5,000  to  $3,000  per  Section 
and  limit  total  PAC  gifta  to  a  candidate. 
Those  limits  would  be  $100,000  for  Houae 
candidates  and  from  $175,000  to  $750,000  for 
Senate  candidates,  depending  on  a  state's 
population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  less- 
expensive  campaigns  or  campaigns  less  de- 
pendent on  special  interests.  The  PAC 
system  itself  was  supposed  to  be  a  reform, 
and  special  interest  groups  are  wonderfully 
Ingenious  at  finding  loopholes. 

What  we  have  now,  however,  is  a  mess. 
The  Boren-Byrd  messure  could  be  a  way 
out. 

[From  the  Montgomery  (AL)  Advertiser, 
Mar.  27. 1987] 

Switch  Hrmss 

Seven  Democrats  beat  incumbent  Republi- 
cans in  last  year's  U£.  Senate  races.  In  each 
of  those  races,  political  action  committees 
contributed  first  to  the  Republican  incum- 
bent, then  scrambled  after  the  election  to 
donate  money  to  the  Democratic  victor. 

According  to  a  study  by  Common  C^use, 
the  dtizens  lobby  which  keeps  up  with  cam- 
paign finance.  ISO  political  action  commit- 
tees turned  into  "switch-hitters"  Isst  year, 
contributing  to  one  campaign,  then  the 
other. 

One  of  the  seven  races  was  in  Alabama, 
where  incumbent  Sen.  Jeremiah  Denton 
was  defeated  by  Sen.  Richard  Shdby. 

Here.  31  PAO  gave  to  Shelby  after  vratch- 
ing  him  torpedo  their  first  choice,  Denton. 
at  the  polls  on  Nov.  5.  The  American  Bank- 
ers Association  gave  Denton  $10,000.  then 
contributed  $5,000  to  victor  Shelby.  Alagas- 
co's  PAC  gave  Denton  $2,000.  then  donated 
$1,000  to  Shelby. 

Alabama  was  not  alone,  of  course.  In 
North  Dakota,  the  bankers  gave  Republican 
Mark  Andrews  $10,000.  After  Democrat 
Kent  Conrad  defeated  him,  they  gave  an 
equal  amount  to  Conrad. 

Similar  switches  took  place  in  Florida, 
Oeorgla,  North  Carolina,  South  DakoU  and 
Washington. 

"Theae  PACJs  obviously  weren't  omtribut- 
ing  because  of  the  candidate's  phUosophy, 
Ideology  or  political  party.  They  wanted 
first  and  foremost,  to  ensure  that  they  had 
bought  Influence  with  a  United  States  sena- 
tor." said  Fred  Wertheimer.  Common  Cause 
president,  in  a  statement. 

A  halr-splltter  could  dispute  whether  the 
technique  is  blackmail  by  a  powerful  office- 
holder or  expensive  toadyism  by  those  who 
run  the  PACs.  but.  regardless,  it  amella. 

The  technique  is  not  unique  to  Senate 
racea.  In  1982.  a  lobbyist  who  represented  a 
group  which  had  not  backed  George  Wal- 
lace said  after  the  elecUon  that  the  group 
would  be  pleased  to  make  a  contribution  to 
the  new  governor,  If  only  the  Wallace  camp 
would  let  It. 

Poat-election  "appreciation"  contributtona 
have  become  common  for  conatitutlonal  of- 
ficers aa  well  as  powerful  legislators  in  Ala- 
bama. In  the  late  1970a.  the  Alabama  Etbica 
Commission  tried  to  stop  post-election  fund 
raising  under  the  theory  that  lawmakers 
would  be  using  their  offices  to  obtain  per- 
sonal gain.  The  Legislature  quickly  got  a  Su- 
preme Court  opinion  that  the  Ethica  Com- 
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oo  buriiiMB  iMMJnj  into  post- 
t  esntrfbotleiH. 

tt  to  Um  AliteBM  UsWattti*  or 

UA  QmiiMi.  ttM  Mm  btfUnd  PAC 

awtteh-taltttiw  to  auppofft  of  Um  ineumbeiit. 
If  Um  ineiBiteBt  to  knoetod  oCT.  tba  PAC 
■wtMMo  u  quickly  m  poorfble  to  Um  mw 
taMunbant  in  an  ottanpt  to  raUln  tho  mt 
of  tiM  panoB  in  powar. 

TtoM*  to  taatotatton  In  Caoenm  wlUel) 
would  Unit  tlM  mnuwwo  of  PACk  by  Umli- 
iiw  tlMlr  oontilbatlaiM.  It  ahould  be  MrkMW- 
ly  ujmiihBiiii  OoivraHtMHd  Influanoe 
■bould  not  bo  for  m»»  olthw  before  an 
•ieetton.  or  aftar. 

(Rom  Um  Mlnot  (ND)  Doily  MoiRi.  Apr.  S. 
1MT1 


PoUUeol  aotlan  i— iimlttara  m  fickle  m 
fortune  Itaelf.  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 
Aooordtnc  to  a  atudy  releaaad  recently  by 
the  pubilo-intaraat  lobby  Onmmon  Cauae. 
of  PACa  infolvod  in  laat  year's  UA 
I  eieeUooa  oomod  both  Hdao.  In  eaai 
of  the  aeren  SannU  raeai  m  which  a  Demo- 
cratic chaUemar  dalaatod  a  Republican  in- 
eombent.  PACfe  backed  the  Republican  in- 
eumlMnt  durinc  the  rtiT**!"  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  wlnnlac  Danoeratlc  challenger 
ahorUy  after  the  elaetloo. 

At  the  riak  of  aoundlnt  cynical,  one  micht 
annaat  that  aooM  PACa  arent  particularly 
fflimmi^'r*  to  a  candldate'a  alma.  Ideokwy  or 
poUtleal  party.  They  aeem  Intereated.  above 
aU  dw.  in  buytnc  Influence  with  a  D.8.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  3»  PAOi 
that  cootrOmted  to  the  unauoceaaful  re-elec- 
tion ~T*«f««  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews swttclMd  sldea  and  gave  to  Kent 
Ooorad.  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
Um  election. 

The  W  PACa  included  the  National  Aaao- 
datkn  of  liOtter  Carrters.  the  National  Rifle 
AaaodaUoo.  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  The 
liankets  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterward,  switched  sldea  in  four  of 
the  aeven  Senate  raoea. 

The  only  bright  R>ot  In  thto  cynical  ntUe 
ezerdae  In  democracy  In  that  six  of  the 
■even  winning  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changea  in  the  current  campalgn-flnanc- 
tim  system.  They  are  co-sponsoring  Senate 
BUI  a.  the  Senatorial  Dectlon  Campaign 
Act.  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  oongreaaional  candidataa  can 
accept.  The  bill,  wlilch  now  has  M  oo-«pon- 
sors,  also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing  In  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  pubUdsU  argue  that  PAC-glvlng  rep- 
resenU  dtlaan  partldpaUon  In  the  political 
ayatem.  CItiaens.  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates— once  before  the  election 
and  a  seoood  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
dioaen.  If  we're  really  Intereated  In  dtlaen 
partld^patlon.  well  emasnilat.^  the  PACs. 

[From  the  Murray  (KT)  Ledger  and  Times. 

Apr.  8,  1987] 

Rgn  ni  na  PACs 

Fourteen  senators  elected  in  1988  raised 
more  than  $1  million  each  in  political  action 
committee,  or  PAC,  contributions  for  their 
fVmatr  campaigns.  That  more  than  doubled 
the  numlter  of  PAC  milllonatres  In  the 
Senate,  from  10  to  24.  PAC  contributions  to 
all  Senate  general-election  candidates  in 
1986-88  totaled  $46.7  million. 

The  redplenta  of  such  largeaae  are  getting 
nervoua.   They   realise   that   congressional 


•^— r»'f***  ***  obaoenely  expensive,  that 
VMCial-iBteraat  money  invariably  eoraaa 
with  atrtiwa  attached  and  that  addlctloo  to 
PAC  doUara  undarminea  their  credibOity  as 
fapreaantatlvaa  of  the  people.  Whether  thay 
are  nervoua  enough  to  do  something  to  an 
open  quaatloB.  but  recently  introduced  legla- 
latton  offen  them  an  opportunity. 

SiMBaored  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  DOkla., 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd. 
D-W.Va.,  the  legtolat.ion  would  damp  down 
on  PAC  oontributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent ayatem  of  public  financing  of  prealden- 
tlal  electlona  to  the  congreaakmal  level. 

Pubbc  finandng  may  be  the  AchlUaa'  heel 
of  the  legtolarinna.  as  Sen.  Wendell  Ford.  D- 
Ky..  sugguated  to  Boren.  The  Oklahoma 
aenator  explained  that  he  reluctantly  In- 
ehided  the  provlaion  becauae  it  was  the  only 
practical  way  to  get  around  a  1078  V&  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  prohiUU  spend- 
ing umita  unless  they  are  tied  to  puldlc  fi- 
nancing. Dnder  Boren's  bill,  a  candidate 
could  receive  public  funds  for  part  of  hto 
campaign  coats.  If  he  agreed  to  a  spending 
limit  that  would  vary  from  state  to  state. 

The  B4wai-Byrd  measure  also  would 
reduce  the  siae  of  a  PACs  marlmum  contri- 
bution from  $6,000  to  $$.000  per-election 
and  Umlt  total  PAC  glfU  to  a  candidate. 
Those  limits  would  be  $100,000  for  House 
fsndlilUTT  and  would  range  from  $175,000 
to  $750,000  for  Senate  candidates,  depend- 
ing on  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  caiuiot  guarantee  less- 
expensive  '•*T**f"'  or  campaigns  less  de- 
pendent on  special  interests.  The  PAC 
system  itaelf  was  supposed  to  t>e  a  reform, 
and  special-interest  groups  are  wonderfully 
Ingenious  at  finding  loopholes.  What  we 
have  now.  however.  Is  a  naess.  The  Boren- 
Byrd  measure  could  be  a  way  out 

[From  the  Napa  <CA)  Register.  Apr.  18, 
196T1 

PACs  HnoB  CAMPAiaM  Bits 

Political  action  commltteea,  as  fickle  as 
fortune  itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 

According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  public-Interest  lobby  Common  Cauae, 
dooens  of  PACk  Involved  in  last  year's  \3S. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides. 

In  each  of  the  seven  Senate  races  in  which 
a  Democratic  ehaUenger  defeated  a  Republi- 
can Incumbent,  PACs  backed  the  RepubU- 
can  incumbent  during  the  campaign,  then 
contrilMited  to  the  winning  Democratic  chal- 
lenger shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  aoiuiding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  alms,  ideology  or 
political  party. 

They  seem  interested,  above  all  else,  in 
buying  influence  with  a  VS.  senator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example,  S9  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unauoceaaful  reelec- 
tion campaign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews witched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  S9  PACs  Included  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association. 

The  bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to 
Andrews  before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  switched  sides  in  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  In  this  cynical  lltUe 
exercise  In  democracy  Is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing system. 


They  are  eo  sjionaorlng  Senate  Bill  a.  the 
Senatorial  Election  Campaign  Act,  which 
would  limit  the  total  amount  of  PAC  funda 
eongreaalonsl  candldatea  can  accept. 

The  bill,  which  now  has  $8  co-sponsors, 
also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as  part 
of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public  fi- 
nancing in  Senate  geiMral  elections. 

PAC  publlcisU  argue  that  PAC-glvlng  rep- 
resents dtlaen  partidpatloo  in  the  political 
system. 

CItiaens,  however,  don't  vote  for  both  can- 
didates—once before  the  election  and  a 
second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen. 

If  we're  really  intereated  in  dtlaen  partid- 
patlon,  well  wnasnilat.e  the  PACs. 

(From  the  Napa  Register  (Napa.  CA).  Mar. 

18, 19871 

Rnmiio  ni  nm  PACa 

Fourteen  senators  elected  in  1988  raised 
more  than  $1  million  each  in  political  action 
committee,  or  PAC.  contributions  for  their 
Senate  t^MpatfTM  That  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  PAC  mlllkwires  In  the 
Senate,  from  10  to  34.  PAC  contributions  to 
all  Senate  general-election  candidates  In 
1986-M  totaled  $45.7  million. 

The  redplenU  of  such  largeaae  are  getting 
nervous.  They  realize  that  congressional 
campaigns  are  obscenely  expensive,  that 
special-Interest  money  invariably  comes 
with  strings  attached  and  that  addiction  to 
PAC  dollars  undermines  their  credibility  as 
representatives  of  the  people.  Whether  they 
are  nervous  enough  to  do  something  Is  an 
open  question  but  reoenUy  introduced  legis- 
lation offers  them  an  opportunity. 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla., 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd, 
D-W.Va..  the  legislation  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent system  of  public  finandng  of  presiden- 
tial elections  to  the  congreaaional  leveL 

Public  financing  may  be  the  Achillea'  heel 
of  the  legislatiwi.  as  Sen.  WendeU  Ford.  D- 
I^.,  suggested  to  Boren.  The  Oklahoma 
senator  explained  that  he  reluctantly  in- 
duded  the  provision  because  it  was  the  only 
practical  way  to  get  around  a  1978  UjB.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  prohibits  spend- 
ing limits  unless  they  are  tied  to  public  fi- 
nancing. Under  Boren's  bill,  a  candidate 
could  receive  public  funds  for  part  of  his 
campaign  costs  If  he  agreed  to  a  spending 
limit  that  would  vary  from  state  to  state. 

The  Boren-Byrd  measure  also  would 
reduce  the  siw  of  a  PACs  maximum  contri- 
bution from  $5,000  to  $3,000  per  election 
and  Umlt  total  PAC  glfU  to  a  candidate. 
Those  UmlU  would  be  $100,000  for  House 
candidates  and  would  range  from  $175,000 
to  $750,000  for  Senate  candidates,  depend- 
ing on  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  less- 
expensive  campaigns  or  campaigns  leas  de- 
pendent on  special  InteresU.  The  PAC 
system  Itaelf  was  supposed  to  be  a  reform, 
and  special  Interest  groups  are  wonderfully 
ingenious  at  finding  loopholes.  What  we 
have  now.  however.  Is  a  mess.  The  Boren- 
Byrd  measure  could  be  a  way  out. 

(Prom  the  Newark  (OH)  Advocate  Apr.  18. 
1987] 

Cowatsss  Haa  Orroaiuwin  To  CBsai 
AWAT  "PAC-Mxii" 
For  those  interested  In  campaign  reform, 
there's  llttie  doubt  something  has  to  be 
done  about  what  former  Sen.  Barry  Oold- 
water.  R-Arix..  has  caUed  "a  crisis  of  Uber- 
ty"— the  unholy  dependence  on  spedal-ln- 


tereat  political  action  cmnmltteea  by  candl- 
datea for  Congreaa. 

It's  time  for  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
aponaored  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla., 
and  Sen.  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd.  D- 
W.Va. 

Their  bill,  called  Senate  Bill  3.  would  fun- 
damentally reform  the  aenatorlal  campaign- 
flnanoe  system.  It  has  gained  the  support  of 
44  co-sponsors  in  the  Senate,  Just  seven 
short  of  a  majority.  Suoeessful  Senate 
action  on  the  bill,  which  calls  for  partial 
public  finandng  of  senatorial  campaigns, 
would  then  shift  the  focus  of  attention  to 
the  House  of  Repreaentativea. 

In  the  19M  election.  PAC  contributions 
reached  a  record  $lS0,298.9a8  for  Houae  and 
Senate  candldatea.  That's  a  37  percent  in- 
crease over  the  $103  million  PACS  gave  to 
oaiiiiaailnnsl  candldatea  in  the  1984  elec- 
tion. Over  the  past  decade.  PAC  contribu- 
tions to  totigrtasional  candidates  have  sky- 
rocketed from  $23  million  in  1978  to  more 
than  $iso  million  last  year.  In  1978,  there 
were  800  PACs:  today,  there  are  more  than 
4,000  PA(3b. 

The  result  U  that  the  100th  Congress  has 
come  into  office  more  indebted  to  special  In- 
teresU than  any  other  Congreaa  in  the  na- 
tion's history.  And  that  means  the  special 
Interests  have  bought  the  right  to  set  the 
legidative  agenda. 

For  a  way  out  of  the  current  meas.  Con- 
gress can  look  to  a  reform  model  that 
works— the  public  finandng  system  for  pres- 
idential elections.  SInoe  it  was  initiated  in 
the  1978  election.  34  of  the  35  candidates  for 
the  nation's  highest  office  have  voluntarily 
partidpated  In  the  public  finandng  system. 
The  system  has  opened  up  the  prooeas.  re- 
duced undue  influence  of  indlviduato  and 
groups  and  virtually  ended  corruption  in 
presidential  election  finances. 

(From  the  (New  Bern.  NO,  Sun  Journal, 
Apr.  14,  1987] 

RSUI  Dl  THK  PACs 

Fourteen  senators  elected  in  1988  raised 
more  than  $1  milllcm  each  in  political  action 
conunlttee,  or  PAC,  contributions  for  their 
Senate  campalgnw  That  more  than  doubled 
the  niunber  of  PAC  millionaires  in  the 
Senate,  from  10  to  24.  PAC  contributions  to 
all  Senate  general-elections  to  all  Senate 
general-election  candidates  in  1985-88  to- 
taled $45.7  mUllon. 

The  redpienU  of  such  largesse  are  getting 
nervous.  They  realise  that  congreaaional 
.^mpaigTM  are  obscenely  expensive,  that 
spedal-tnterest  money  Invariably  comes 
with  strings  attached  and  that  addiction  to 
PAC  dollars  undermines  their  credibility  as 
representatives  of  the  people.  Whether  they 
are  nervous  enough  to  do  something  is  an 
open  question,  but  recently  introduced  legis- 
lation offers  them  an  opportunity. 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla., 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd. 
D-W.Va..  the  legislation  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent system  of  public  finandng  of  presiden- 
tial elections  to  the  congressional  level. 

Public  finandng  may  be  the  Achilles'  heel 
of  the  legislation,  as  Sen.  WendeU  FOrd.  D- 
Ky.,  suggested  to  Boren.  The  Oklahoma 
senator  explained  that  he  reluctantiy  In- 
cluded the  provision  because  It  was  the  only 
practical  way  to  get  around  a  1976  VS.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  prohlbiU  spend- 
ing limits  imless  they  are  tied  to  public  fi- 
nancing. Under  Boren's  bill,  a  candidate 
could  receive  public  fimds  for  part  of  his 
campaign  costs  if  he  sgreed  to  a  spending 
limit  that  would  vary  from  state  to  state. 


The  Boren-Byrd  measure  also  would 
reduce  the  siae  of  an  PACs  maximum  con- 
tribution from  $5,000  to  $3,000  per  election 
and  Umlt  total  PAC  glfU  to  a  candidate. 
Those  llmlta  would  be  $100,000  for  Houae 
candldatfa  and  would  range  from  $176,000 
to  $760,000  for  Senate  candidates  depending 
on  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  leas- 
expensive  campaigns  or  campaigns  leaa  de- 
pendent on  special  interests.  The  PAC 
system  Itaelf  was  suppoaed  to  be  a  reform, 
and  special-interest  groups  are  wonderfully 
Ingenious  at  flndlng  loopholes.  What  we 
have  now,  however,  to  a  mess.  The  Boren- 
Byrd  measure  could  be  a  way  out. 

[From  the  Central  New  Jersey  Home  News 

(New  Brunswick,  NJ)  Apr.  13, 1987] 

Thi  PAC  Habit  Is  Oaowno 

The  figures  are  in  for  1988,  and  they're 
more  alarming  than  ever.  In  the  election 
.»«mpai|m«  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 194  members— 44  percent  of  the 
House— raised  at  least  half  of  their  cam- 
paign funds  fr«n  poUtical  action  commit- 
tees. And  that,  according  to  the  dtizens' 
lobby  Common  Cause,  to  more  than  twice 
the  number  four  years  ago. 

PACs  and  PAC  dependence  have  been 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Where  there 
were  600  special-interest  groups  giving  in 
1974,  today  there  are  4,100— a  thousand 
more  than  during  the  1084  election  cyde. 
The  $8  million  PACs  contributed  to  ctmgres- 
sional  «^»»<p»<fM  in  1974  balkxmed  to  more 
than  $130  mDlloo  for  the  1088  election.  Of 
the  total.  $84.6  million  went  to  House  candi- 
dates—and $86.5  million  of  that  wmt  to 
House  candidates— and  $85.5  milUon  of  that 
went  to  House  incumlients. 

In  Just  the  past  eight  years,  PAC  contribu- 
tions to  House  candidates  have  quadrupled. 
Common  Cause  reports,  whUe  contributions 
from  party  and  Individual  donors  only  have 
doubled.  Some  candidates  now  get  the  llim's 
share  of  their  «««Mp»if«  funding  from  PACs. 

In  New  Jersey,  8th  Dtotrict  Democrat  Ber- 
nard Dwyer  raised  73  percent  of  hto  $144,685 
r«t«p>igii  fund  from  PACs  last  year,  whUe 
five  other  Democratic  incumbents— Ftank 
Ouarlnl.  Peter  Rodino,  James  Florio,  Jsmes 
Howard  and  Robert  Roe— raised  more  than 
half  of  their  funds  from  PACs. 

What's  more,  PAC  giving  increasingly  to 
skewed  to  Incumbents.  Two  years  ago  the 
ratio  of  Incumbent-to-diaUenger  contribu- 
tions from  PACs  was  $4.80  to  $1.  In  1988.  it 
was  $8  to  $1. 

SmaU  wonder,  then,  that  the  average 
challenger  for  a  House  seat  was  able  to  ratoe 
Just  $138,034  laat  year  (22  percent  of  it  from 
PACs),  WhUe  the  average  Incumbent  raised 
$381,318. 

Small  wonder,  too,  that  98  percent  of  the 
chaUengera  lost  their  races  in  1986,  whUe 
many  incumbents  wound  up  with  a  healthy 
t^fwpaign  surplus— the  better  to  scare  off 
the  next  chaUenger. 

New  Jersey's  7th  District  Rep.  Matthew 
RInaldo.  for  example,  had  a  surplus  of 
nearly  $509,000  as  of  last  Dec.  31,  making 
him  eighth  among  20  winning  House  incimi- 
benU  in  the  nation  to  have  at  least  $400,000 
on  hand  to  start  the  1988  election.  RepubU- 
can  RInaldo  hasn't  had  a  serious  chaUenge 
since  1983,  and  with  a  war  chest  like  his. 
Democrats  wlU  continue  to  think  twice 
about  targeting  him. 

Cnearly,  congressmen  increasingly  sz«  de- 
pendent on  PACs  to  finance  their  re-elec- 
tion efforts,  and  PAC  money  Increasingly 
affects  the  outcome  of  congressional  races. 
Ultimatdy,  that  determines  the  malceup  of 


Congress— and  that  cannot  be  healthy 
either  for  Congress  or  for  the  country. 

The  question  now  to  whether  and  when 
Congreas  will  do  something  about  the  way 
campaigns  are  financed— about  what 
Common  Cause  caUs  "a  national  scandal"  of 
too  much  money  spent  by  comreaiionsl 
candidates,  too  much  time  and  energy  spent 
raising  '— "p»«g"  money  and  too  mnch  in- 
fluence exerted  through  political  BMoey. 

A  biU  pending  in  the  Senate,  co  sposwoced 
by  43  Democrats  and  two  RepubUeana.  to  a 
good  place  to  start  breaking  the  PAC  habtt. 
It  would  limit  the  total  amount  of  mooey 
any  Senate  or  House  candidate  oould  receive 
from  PACs,  and  It  would  reduee  the  limit  on 
individual  PAC  cmtributloos  from  $6,000 
per  candidate  for  a  given  race  to  $3,000.  It 
would  offer  partial  public  financing  as  an  al- 
ternative. 

The  Boren-Byrd  biU  to  not  perfect.  But  it 
to  better  than  the  present  system.  And  the 
present  system,  plainly,  to  getting  worse. 

[From  the  New  York  Tlmea,  May  8. 1987] 
The  Most  VrrAL  Skill  nr  Ccwasns 

What's  the  single  moat  important  quality 
or  sklU  in  a  United  States  senator  or  repre- 
sentative? 

(A)  Legal  and  analytical  capadty,  like  that 
reflected  in  the  CJongrwsrional  Iran-contra 
hearings. 

(B)  Honesty  and  Integrity. 

(C)  Substantive  expertise  in  fields  like  na- 
tional defense,  taxes  or  social  welfare. 

(D)  Experience  in  public  office. 

(E)  AMlity  to  raise  money. 

A3,C  and  D  are  wishful  answers.  In  terms 
of  practical  poUtlcs.  (E>  to  undiaputaUy 
right.  Tet  to  Judge  by  a  Uttlenaotlced  vote 
Tuesday  night,  1987  might  finally  be  the 
year  of  reform.  Under  a  bill  soon  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  private  campaign  contri- 
butions would  finally  tie  limited,  offset  by  a 
syst«n  of  publie^flnance.  These  would  be 
breathtakingly  welcome  changea.  rellevinc 
Members  of  Congress  of  the  Inflnenoe  wield- 
ed by  big  givers  and  retrieving  endless  lioun 
qtent  courting  them. 

There  was  nothing  encouraging  about  the 
Senate  vote  In  question.  It  was  a  paiUamen- 
tary  skirmish  by  Republican  omionenta. 
They  came  doae,  loaing  60  to  48.  What's  en- 
couraging to  that  they  even  made  the  effort; 
if  T^T^^r'  finance  were  not  a  Uve  subject, 
they  would  not  have  bothered. 

Anyone  who  doubts  the  need  for  reform 
might  heed  the  view  of  QeoMim  Tom 
F#»*i".  Iowa  Democrat:  "The  average  coat 
of  winning  a  Senate  campaign  in  1984  was 
$3  million.  What  that  means  to  an  Incum- 
bent to,  at  best,  that  he  or  she  must  spend 
an  inordinate  amount  of  time  fund-raising- 
time  that  *  *  *  most  likely  should  be  spent 
on  Senate  business." 

Much  of  the  money  comes  from  special  in- 
terest poUtical  action  committees.  PACs. 
The  senators  elected  in  1988  include  14  who 
coUected  $1  mUllon  or  more  from  PACa. 
That  brings  to  34  the  number  of  "PAC  mil- 
Uonaires,"  in  the  words  of  Fred  WerthdnMr. 
president  of  Common  Cauae.  In  1974  there 
were  608  PACs;  now  there  are  4.000-plua. 

The  reform  bUl  sponsored  by  the  Senate 
majority  leader,  Robert  Byrd,  and  David 
Boren,  Democrat  of  Oklahoma,  would  limit 
«.fiw.p»<gn  contributions  in  the  only  way  the 
Supreme  CX>urt  is  likely  to  tolerate— by  fi- 
nancing general  election  campaigns  with 
public  funds.  Taxpayers  who  now  send  $1 
into  Presidential  campaigns  could  chetA  off 
another  $1  to  cover  the  costs. 
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Only  oMMUdiktM  who  nlaed  vMdflMl 
■mounU  would  be  oUdbte.  Total  PAC  ooo- 
trfbuttoiM  would  to  ■buply  llmltMl  uid  the 
WBOUBt  coo  PAC  oouM  glTV  on*  candidate 
would  drap  ffooi  IS.00e  to  M.000.  Candl- 
dalM*  ^?it**"g  would  to  Umltod  aocordlnc 
to  their  etatee'  iminito***"^  •ad  ^^^  caviA 
no  mora  than  $J0.000  of  their 


In  tbsM  wayi.  tte  Bjrrd-Boren  bill  would 
ibera  back  Mine  time,  and  reduce 
Interaat  tnfliienoe.  Perhape  just  aa 
Impovtant.  It  would  eltmlnaf  the  appear- 
anee  of  Influence.  The  cynldam  tt  breede  te 
pftfcfMWMM  The  head  of  a  Waahlngton  trade 
tirrlitl""  was  talklnc  about  hla  PAC  laat 
"I  know  you  cant  buy  a  Coogreaa- 
he  Mid.  "But  wfaat'i  wronc  with  rent- 
ins  a  fewT' 

(Pran  the  New  Toik  TImea.  June  9. 1M7] 
Pnrvifiaa  IfomT  ni  tbb  BtMhtt 

The  coat  of  runnlnc  for  Oongreaa  la  cllmb- 
tnc  to  the  iky.  ao  la  the  anell;  and  now 
thera'a  a  ehanee  to  do  aomethln«  about  It. 
Wateh  the  Senate  carefully  today.  A  vote 
achaduled  for  5  PJI.  will  ahow  which  aena- 
ton  want  to  dean  up  the  attnk— and  which 
wOl  aettle  for  a  Uttle  perfume. 

The  vote  ouncerae  endtnc  a  fUlbuater 
acaliMt  a  bill  to  remedy  the  evlla  of  the  per- 
cent ayitem  of  campajgn  tinaooe.  Many  aen- 
atoia.  of  both  partlea  acree  on  the  evila.  The 
coat  of  i^'"W«««n'  haa  been  tranaformed  by 
leleihlwi.  direct  mail,  pcrila  and  computers. 
Many  raoea  now  require  many  mlUlona.  cre- 
atine an  fcwww—  appetite  for  money. 

To  feed  It.  alone  have  come  4.100  PACa. 
poHtkii'  action  commltteea.  for  every  tndua- 
try  you  can  think  at.  the  Mlchl«an  blueber- 
ry growera.  the  American  Horae  Council, 
the  beer  dtetributora.  who  named  thelra— 
what  elae-«tai-PAC.  All  told.  PACa  gave 
Senate  faniiiimft  16  million  In  1978  and  $46 
miiunn  In  19M.  Many  member*  now  concede 
the  need  at  leaat  for  coametlc  diange. 

Coametk  change  la  juat  what  Republican 
aanatora  have  now  offered.  Bob  Packwood 
of  Oregon  and  Mitch  McConnell  of  Ken- 
tucky propoae  fotbtddlng  PACa  to  contrib- 
ute to  candldatca.  That  mlncea  worda.  not 
money.  PACa  could  atUl  give  to  the  partlea 
and  the  partlea  could  give  to  candidates. 
And  PACa  would  remain  free  to  convey  to 
famfVH*^  bundlea  of  money  gathered  from 
many  individual  eontrlbutora.  Senator  Ted 
Stevena  of  Alaaka  aeknowledgea  the  need 
for  Umlta  but  hla  bill  doea  Uttle  to  meet  the 
need.  Beyond  theae  alight  affirmative  gea- 
turea.  what  Republican  senators  offer  la 
their  filibuster  to  Uock  the  big  reform  bUl 
VMnaored  by  Democratic  Senators  Robert 
Byrd  of  Weat  Vlglnla  and  David  Boren  of 
Oklahoma. 

The  atraightforarard  reform  la  to  limit 
ooats  and  contributiraia.  But  the  Supreme 
Court  has  aald  no:  Congreaa  may  leglalate 
Umlta  only  if  It  provides  public  finance. 
Then  Congress  created  a  sound  system  to  do 
that,  for  Presidential  races.  The  Byrd-Boren 
bill,  with  49  co-sponsors,  would  extend  this 
to  Congreaa.  It's  far  from  clear  that  the 
Demoorata  will  have  the  00  votes  to  close  off 
debate  today.  What  they  do  have  In  the 
Byrd-Boren  bill  is  moral  and  practical  lead- 
ership. 

Then  are  senators  willing  to  accept  cam- 
paign limits  but  unwilling  to  pay  the  Court's 
price  of  public  finance.  That'a  called  fight- 
ing the  problem.  The  Court  dedaion  la  the 
law  and  that  leaves  three  choices: 

Live  with  the  status  quo  as  campaign  costs 
climb  ever  higher,  along  with  questions 
about  memters'  integrity. 


Try  undoing  the  court  decision,  by  consti- 
tutional amendment,  which  would  take 
yeara. 

Vote  to  end  the  filibuster  today,  and  work 
to  pvfect  the  Byrd-Boren  reforms. 

Senators  who  choooe  the  firat  will  to  evad- 
ing the  tasue.  Those  who  chooae  the  second 
will  ahow  a  preference  for  perfume.  Every 
aenator  who  chooses  the  third  will  to  voting 
to  dean  up  Congreaa. 

(Prom  the  Dally  Preaa  (Newport  Newa.  VA). 

Mar.  SO.  1987] 

Pop  thb  PAC  Baixoom 

In  1978.  congressional  candidates  In  gener- 
al elections  spent  199  million.  In  1988. 
spending  ballooned  to  more  than  8388  mil- 
lion. Congreaa  ought  to  aeiae  the  opportuni- 
ty to  burst  that  balloon  this  aeaaion. 

Why  the  big  increaae.  though?  Certainly 
Inflation  played  a  part,  but  conaider  aome 
further  flgtirea.  In  1978  candldatea  elected 
to  the  Houae  of  Representatives  received 
810.9  million  from  political  action  commit- 
tees, or  M  percent  of  their  total  recelpU  of 
$42.8  million.  By  mld-Octotor  1988.  the 
Bouse  candidates  who  wound  up  winners 
had  received  $M.9  mlUlon  from  PACs.  41 
percent  of  their  total  receipts  of  more  than 
$14$  million.  Plgurea  for  Senate  candidates 
show  a  smaller  but  similar  Increase. 

Clearly,  the  surge  In  cash  from  PACa  has 
contributed  to  the  enormous  increase  in 
campaign  spending. 

This  trend  undermines  democracy  for  a 
numter  of  reasons.  Plrst,  winning  public 
office  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  for 
anyone  who  Isn't  rich.  Also,  as  election  costs 
rise,  a  candidate's  fund-raising  ability  to- 
coaaes  more  and  more  important,  while 
other  qualifications,  such  as  integrity  and 
intelligence  and  experience,  become  less  im- 
portant. Purther.  it  becomes  Increasingly 
easy  for  special  interesU  to  buy  Influence 
with  officeholders  who  must  spend  more 
and  more  of  their  time  worrying  about  rais- 
ing money  while  they  have  leas  time  to 
devote  to  serving  their  constituents. 

If  you  doubt  that  influence  Is  what  PAC 
money  Is  meant  to  buy.  Just  consider  the 
PACs  first  rule:  Go  with  the  winners.  Not 
only  do  PAC- heavily  favor  incumtonts.  who 
are  already  heavily  favored  to  win,  but  they 
even  switch  sides  once  the  results  are  In. 
After  the  DemocraU  tooii  over  the  Senate 
laat  Novemtor.  the  anti-PAC  lobby  Common 
Cauae  found  150  cases  In  which  PACs  which 
had  supported  Republican  losers  made  up 
for  their  mistakes  by  contributing  to  the 
Democrat  winners  after  the  election. 

Legislation  Introduced  by  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Robert  Byrd  and  Sen.  David  Boren 
of  Oklahoma  would  reform  campaign  fi- 
nance law  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  prot>- 
lems  caused  by  wildly  escalating  campaign 
spending,  including  the  Increase  in  PAC 
spending.  Their  legislation  would  limit  the 
amount  of  PAC  money  any  Senate  or  House 
candidate  could  accept.  And  it  would  set  up 
a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public  financ- 
ing, from  which  candidates  could  collect 
campaign  money  only  If  they  agreed  to  limit 
total  campaign  spending  and  limit  the  use 
of  personal  wealth  in  a  campaign.  In  the 
Houae.  similar  legislation  is  expected. 

These  limiU  would  be  beneficial.  Last 
year,  winning  Senate  candidates  spent  an 
average  of  more  than  $3.3  million:  in  the 
House,  winners  spent  an  average  of  more 
than  $360,000.  One  House  candldat.e  In  Vir- 
ginia spent  more  than  $1  million  last  year,  a 
first  for  the  sUte. 

When  levels  of  spending  go  so  high.  It  Is 
impossible  for  candidates  not  to  to  unduly 


influenood  by  the  groups  giving  the  money. 
tMcauae  without  the  money  getting  elected 
la  Impoaaible.  The  voters  don't  call  the 
shots:  special  Interest  groups  with  fat  check- 
books do.  That's  not  the  way  our  electoral 
system  la  suppoaed  to  work. 

[Prom  the  New  Jeraey  Herald  (Newton.  NJ, 

May  1. 1987] 

HMDomoABKr 

PoUtksal  action  commltteea.  aa  fickle  aa 
fortune  itself,  know  bow  to  back  a  winner. 

According  to  a  atudy  released  by  the 
publlc-intereat  lobby  Common  Cause, 
doaens  of  PACs  Involved  in  last  year's  VS. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  seven  Senate  races  in  which  a  Democratic 
challenger  defeated  a  Republican  Incum- 
tont.  PAOs  backed  the  Republican  Incum- 
bent during  the  campaign,  then  contributed 
to  the  winning  Democratic  challenger  short- 
ly after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidates'  aims,  ideology  or 
political  party.  They  seem  Interested.  alMve 
all  else,  in  buying  influence  with  a  U.S.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example,  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion caunpaign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACs  induded  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc..  and 
the  American  Bankers  Aaaociation.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  aftewards.  switched  sides  in  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  this  cynical  little 
exereiae  in  democracy  la  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  ciirrent  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  co-sponsoring  Senate 
Bill  3.  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act.  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept.  The  bill,  which  now  haa  36  co-spon- 
sors, also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing  In  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  publidsU  argue  that  PAC-giving  rep- 
resenU  citizen  participation  in  the  political 
system.  Citizens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates— once  tofore  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen.  If  we're  really  Interested  In  dtlzen 
partidpatlon.  we'll  emasculate  the  PACs. 

[Prom  the  Newton  (NJ)  New  Jersey  Herald. 

Mar.  18. 1987] 

Rbin  ih  thk  PACs 

Fourteen  senators  elected  in  1986  raised 
more  than  $1  million  each  in  political  action 
committee,  or  PAC,  contributions  for  their 
Senate  campaigns.  That  more  ttian  doubled 
the  number  of  PAC  millionaires  In  the 
Senate,  from  10  to  24.  PAC  contributions  to 
all  Serukte  general  election  candidates  In 
1986-86  totaled  $45.7  mUUon. 

The  redpients  of  such  largesse  are  getting 
nervous.  They  realize  that  congressional 
campaigns  are  obscenely  expensive,  that 
special-Interest  money  invariably  comes 
with  strings  attached  and  that  addiction  to 
PAC  dollars  undermines  their  credibility  as 
represenUtlves  of  the  people.  Whether  they 
are  nervous  enough  to  do  something  is  an 
open  question,  but  recently  introduced  legis- 
lation offers  them  an  opportunity. 


Sponsored  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla.. 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd. 
D-W.  Va.,  the  leglalatlon  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent system  of  public  financing  of  preslden- 
tlal  electlona  to  the  congreaaional  leveL 

Public  financing  may  to  the  Achilles  heel 
of  the  leglalatlon.  aa  Sen.  Wendell  Ford.  D- 
Ky..  auggested  to  Boren.  The  Oklahoma 
aenator  explained  that  he  reluctantly  in- 
duded the  provision  because  it  was  the  only 
practical  way  to  get  around  a  1978  UJS.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  prohlbiU  spend- 
ing limit  tmless  they  are  tied  to  public  fi- 
nancing. Under  Boren's  bill,  a  candidate 
could  receive  public  funds  for  part  of  his 
.-twpaign  costs  if  he  agreed  to  a  spending 
limit  that  would  vary  from  state  to  state. 

The  Boren-Byrd  meastve  also  would 
reduce  the  size  of  a  PACs  maximiim  contri- 
buUon  from  $6,000  to  $3,000  per  election 
and  limit  total  PAC  gifts  to  a  candidate. 
Those  limits  would  to  $100,000  for  Houae 
candidates  and  would  range  from  $176,000 
to  $750,000  for  Senate  candidates,  depend- 
ing on  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  less- 
expensive  '^™p«ignii  or  campaigns  less  de- 
pendent on  special  Interests.  The  PAC 
system  Itself  was  supposed  to  to  a  reform, 
and  special-interest  groups  are  wonderfully 
ingenious  at  finding  loopholes.  What  we 
have  now.  however,  is  a  mesa.  The  Boren- 
Byrd  measure  could  to  a  way  out 

[From  the  Norman  Transcript,  Norman, 

(OK),  Feb.  8,  1987] 

Nekdkd  RaroRM 

Oklahoma  Sen.  David  Boren  is  back  with 
another  bill  aimed  at  reforming  campaign 
financing  practices  In  congressional  elec- 
tions. This  bill  Is  stronger  than  the  one  he 
attempted  to  pass  last  year,  but  that  doesn't 
mean  it  won't  to  easier  to  pass. 

For  one  thing.  Sen.  Rotort  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  the  Senate  majority  leader,  is  Sen. 
Boren's  co-author  this  year.  More  Impor- 
tantly, publldty  over  the  conduct  of  the 
1988  elecUons  has  buUt  public  support  for 
campaign  reform. 

"We  face  a  threat  to  our  political  system 
that  can  no  longer  to  placed  on  the  back 
burner."  Sen.  Boren  said  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  the  opening  day  of  the  100th 
Congreaa. 

Last  year's  Boren  bill  sought  to  limit  the 
amount  of  special  Interest  political  action 
committee  funds  a  candidate  for  the  House 
or  Senate  could  accept.  His  new  one  would 
do  that  and  also  establiah  a  voluntary 
system  of  spending  limits  and  limits  on  the 
use  of  personal  wealth  in  campaigns,  along 
with  partial  public  financing. 

The  bill  had  to  to  drawn  to  comply  with  a 
Supreme  Court  ruling  that  overall  spending 
limits  in  campaigns  could  to  established 
only  as  part  of  a  voluntary  system  that  in- 
duded public  financing. 

Record  spending  in  the  1988  campaigns 
has  convinced  many  memtors  of  Congress 
how  important  It  Is  to  create  constitutional- 
ly acceptable  spending  limits.  The  Common 
Cause  lobby  is  supporting  the  bill  all  the 
way. 

"The  Boren-Byrd  bill."  Common  Cause 
Preaident  Fred  Wertheimer  aaya.  "attacks 
the  moat  dangerous  aspects  of  the  current 
.^mpaifn  financing  system:  the  obscene  and 
excessive  sums  candidates  are  spending  to 
get  elected,  and  their  Increasing  dependence 
on  special  interest  PACs  for  funding. 

"In  this  historic  year  which  marlLs  the  bi- 
centermlal  of  our  Constitution,  there  is  no 
more  important  step  which  the  100th  Con- 


can  take  to  restore  the  faith  of  the 
American  public  in  the  integrity  of  our  rep- 
reaentatlve  government  than  to  act  dedalve- 
ly  to  reform  the  aystem  for  financing  con- 
gressional electlona." 

The  people  are  ready  for  this  reform 
measure.  Congress  should  pass  it  early  in 
this  session  so  candidates  and  their  support- 
ers will  know  to  get  ready  for  a  different 
rymp^iyn  in  1988— a  Campaign  in  which  spe- 
cial interest  groups  will  have  less  to  say 
atout  who  wins. 

[From  the  Transcript  (NorUi  Adams.  BIA), 
Mar.  13, 1987] 

SPXHDIMO  SCAMSAL 

The  latest  report  by  Common  Cause,  the 
dtizena'  lobby,  on  the  high  cost  of  getting 
elected  to  office,  la  a  humdinger. 

Indeed,  the  findlnga  might  to  caUed.  in 
the  language  of  a  comic  atrip  of  a  genera- 
tion ago,  a  acandal  to  the  Jaybirds. 

Common  Cause  made  a  apedal  study  of 
the  1988  Senate  dectlon  campaign  financ- 
ing, and  the  figures  Just  released  are  eye- 
brow lifters.  The  88  candidates  spent  a  total 
of  $178,934,493  last  year  alone.  Winners 
spent  an  average  of  more  than  $3  million, 
while  losers  averaged  a  little  more  than  $2 
million. 

Win  or  lose,  that's  a  lot  of  money.  The 
worst  single  example  was  in  California. 
where  Republican  Ed  Zachau's  $11.5  million 
wasn't  enough  to  oust  the  incumbent  Demo- 
cratic Sen.  Alan  Cranston,  who  spent  $10.8 
million. 

Whence  came  aU  that  money?  Most  of  it 
was  In  political  action  committee  (PAC)  con- 
tributions, and  that's  a  cause  for  dismay  in 
Itself. 

According  to  the  Common  Cause  report. 
14  of  the  senators  elected  last  fall  received 
more  than  $1  million  each  in  PAC  contribu- 
tions. And  money  from  that  source  iias  been 
climbing  steadUy.  from  $6.4  million  in  1976 
to  nearly  $48  million  laat  year. 

Most  of  the  money  was  spent  in  advertis- 
ing. In  television  and  newspapers,  but 
Common  Cause  said  the  product  was  more 
an  exercise  In  mudsllnglng  than  an  honest 
attempt  to  inform  the  voters  on  the  issues. 

This  outrageous  state  of  affairs  finally 
has  begun  to  create  some  uneasiness  In 
Washington.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  has  opened  hear- 
ings on  a  bill  sponsored  by  Sen.  Rotort  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia,  majority  leader,  and  Sen. 
David  Boren  (D-Okla.)  that  would  limit 
PAC  contributions. 

This  bill  also  would  place  a  limit  on  over- 
all spending,  and  would  restrict  the  use  of 
personal  wealth  In  Senate  campaigns.  It 
could  to  the  first  step  toward  some  system 
of  voluntary  public  financing,  long  recog- 
nized as  the  sanest  way  to  govern  spending 
In  political  campaigns. 

Reform  in  that  direction  never  will  to 
easy.  Those  with  money,  or  the  ability  to 
raise  large  sums,  will  not  give  up  their  ad- 
vantage easily.  The  facts  are  plain  to  to 
seen.  The  candidate  with  the  most  money 
has  a  big  edge  over  his  opposition  and 
doesn't  have  to  worry  much  about  issues. 

The  trouble  with  this  problem  is  that 
reform  does  not  rest  with  the  people,  but 
with  the  poUticians  themselves.  There  are 
not  many  like  Sen.  Lawton  ChUes  (D-Pla.). 
who  accepts  no  PAC  contributions  and  yet 
has  held  his  seat  for  16  years. 

Senators  might  feel.  If  they  support  the 
bill  now  In  hearing,  that  they  are  biting  the 
hand  that  feeds  them,  but  they  may  one 
day  find  an  aroused  public  calling  a  halt  to 
the  spending  scandal. 


[From  the  Messenger-Inquirer  (Owensboro, 
KT,  Apr.  18. 19<7] 

PACs  UlfBOMnR  THX  Elbctiow  PKOCHSa 

The  growth  in  the  power  of  special  inter- 
est grotuts  is  hardly  news.  But  the  trend  In 
political  action  committee  support  of  incum- 
bents is  disturbing.  PACs  are  not  only 
buying  the  ear  of  congressmen,  but  under- 
mining the  democratic  structure  of  the  dec- 
tlon process. 

According  to  a  report  from  Common 
Cause,  nearly  half  of  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatlvea  got  more  than  60 
percent  of  their  campaign  money  from  po- 
litical action  commltteea.  That's  more  than 
twice  the  numtor  of  representatlvea  getting 
a  majority  of  their  money  from  PACs  in 
1982. 

And  in  1988,  nearly  all  the  PAC  money 
went  to  Incumbents.  In  the  House  alone.  $86 
million  was  given  to  incumbents  and  only  $• 
million  to  challengers.  Evoi  eliminating 
open  seat  races  (those  without  an  incum- 
t>ent).  PACs  handed  $6  to  incumbents  for 
every  $1  given  challengers. 

This  combination  of  an  escalating  share  of 
PAC  money  (up  27  percent  for  both  the 
Senate  and  House  races  since  the  last  elec- 
tion cycle  In  1984)  and  the  increasine  share 
given  incumbents  has  helped  to  virtually 
guarantee  current  officeholders  re-election. 
In  1986,  98  percent  of  the  House  incumbents 
who  ran  for  re-election  won. 

As  Common  Cause  President.  Fred  Werth- 
eimtor  noted,  this  PAC-explosion  ia  the  logi- 
cal outcome  of  decisions  made  in  the  Water- 
gate era  13  years  ago. 

Congress  rejected  a  public  finandng 
system  for  itself  that  it  adopted  for  presi- 
dential campaigns. 

Labor  and  business  both  supported  repeal 
of  a  law  prohibiting  organizations  with  gov- 
ernment contracts  fnun  forming  or  main- 
taining a  PAC. 

The  solution  to  the  growing  power  of 
PACs  is  passage  of  S.  2,  the  Senate  Election 
Campaign  Act,  now  co-sponsored  by  40  sena- 
tors. The  bill  would  establiah  campaign 
spending  limits,  public  finandng.  limits  on 
the  use  of  personal  wealth  and  limits  on  the 
amount  a  congressional  candidate  can  re- 
ceive from  political  action  commltteea. 

If  not  now,  when? 

[From  the  Press-Courier,  Oxnard,  CA.  Apr. 
17. 1987] 

Is  PDBUClmSKBST 

The  patchwork,  or  PAC  work,  sportcoat 
could  to  an  idea  whose  time  has  come  for 
those  Interested  In  campaign  reform.  Noth- 
ing else,  so  far,  has  been  able  to  reaolve 
what  former  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater.  R-Arls.. 
has  called  "a  crisis  of  liberty"— the  unholy 
dependence  on  spedal-interest  political 
action  committees  by  candidates  for  Con- 

Here  is  how  the  patchwork-coat  approach 
would  work: 

The  candidate  would  to  required  to  don 
his  or  her  official  campaign  coat  at  the  offi- 
cial campaign  opening.  A  blazer  no  doubt,  it 
would  to  festooned  with  patches,  each 
patch  a  logo  signifying  the  political  acUon 
committee  to  which  the  candidate  is  tohold- 
en.  The  candidate  could  pick  his  favorite 
color,  though  for  most  officeholders,  color 
wouldn't  matter.  The  coat  would  to  all  PAC 
patches— and  large  pockeU. 

There  are  campaign  disdosure  laws  now. 
but  the  sportcoats  would  to  more  graphic 
They  would  allow  the  voter  to  see  at  a 
glance  who  owns  whom. 
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UMir  Indy  BOO 
wtth  ft  not  of 
Uuttl  lite  tn  Um  public  eye.  Aa 
ofUB  to 


It  m.  parfaapa  It'a  tine 


Ma- 


in aOMat  to 

If  UMOoat 
tar  Cnwraaa  to 
bv  aao.  DavM  Bonn.  I>Okla.. 
Jortty  Laadar  Robart  Byrd.  O-W.Va. 

Tbalr  MD.  eallad  SHMto  am  1  would  fun- 
raf ofB  Vtm  aanatortel  campalm- 
K  baa  iBlDad  tbe  aupport  of 
44  e»a|M>nnn  ta>  tbo  Saoata.  juat 
of  a  BBAlortty.  fluooaaaful 
oa  tha  tam.  whleb  oalla  for  partial 
pubUe  ftoaaelnc  of  aanatoflal  campalfna. 
would  than  ahtft  tba  foeoa  of  attantlon  to 
tba  Bouaa  of  Rapraaantatlraa. 

Ona  of  tha  oclslnal  OMponaon  of  tbe  bUl. 
8an.  John  fttimnla  a  IflailBiiiiiil  democrat 
who  haa  baan  in  the  Sanate  ilnee  IM*.  an- 
nounead  racantly:  "When  the  preaant  law 
waa  iiaMriil  I  waa  aCrondy  oppoaed  to  the 
Maa  of  pajtv  any  of  tha  rampatgn  coata  for 
for  UJB.  Senate  from  the  public 
or  the  Bouae  of  Repreaentathrea. 
either  one.  But  In  view  of  what  haa  hap- 
pandad  now.  I  have  change  my  mind." 

And  what  haa  happened  now?  In  the  1M6 
PAC  oontrlbutlaoa  reached  a 
tlMJMJM  for  Houae  and  Senate 
That'a  a  IT  percent  Increaae 
of«r  tha  lioa  mllllaD  PACi  gave  to  congrea- 
^onal  fiir*^*—  to  the  IM4  election.  Over 
the  paat  daoade;  PAC  contributlaaa  to  oon- 
liiaalnnal  oanrthlatwa  have  Ayrocfceted 
(raa  ttt  rnilUao  to  10T«  to  more  than  $1M 
mflUon  laat  year.  In  1976,  there  were  600 
PACK  today,  there  are  more  than  4.000 
PACk. 

The  reault  la  that  the  100th  Congreaa  haa 
oome  toto  office  more  indebted  to  apedal  to- 
tareata  than  any  other  Congreaa  to  the  na- 
tkn'B  hlatory.  And  that  meana  the  apedal 
totereata  hare  bought  the  right  to  aet  the 
leglalattve  agenda. 

"Only  a  almpleton  can  believe  that  PAC 
funda  do  not  tofluenee  many  of  our  aenatora 
to  their  pattern  of  voting."  former  New 
Hampahire  Gov.  Meldrim  Tbompaon  haa 
"PAC  money."  the  oonaervatlve  Repub- 
added.  "la  a  not  too  aul>tle  way  to 
that  moat  aenatori  wUl  remember 
from  whence  their  contrlbutiona  came  when 
they  vote  on  major  laeuea." 

For  a  way  out  of  the  current  meaa,  Con- 
greaa can  look  to  a  reform  model  that 
worka— the  public  financing  ayatem  for  prea- 
Identlal  elecUona.  Since  It  waa  Initiated  to 
the  irro  electkHi.  S4  of  the  3S  candldatea  for 
the  natlon'a  higheat  office  have  voluntarily 
participated  to  the  public  financing  ayatem. 
The  ayatem  haa  opened  up  tbe  prooeaa.  re- 
duced undue  Influence  of  indlvtduala  and 
groupa  and  virtually  ended  corruption  to 
preaklrnflal  election  f Inancea. 

Congreaa  muat  put  an  end  to  Its  own  cam- 
palgn-flnanoe  oorruptlon.  If  a  patchwork 
coat  la  beneath  Ita  dignity,  aurely  the  mantle 
of  puUlc  totereat  lant.  And  a  public  financ- 
ing ayatem  for  congreaakmal  campalgna  la 
cleariy  to  the  public  totereat. 

IVnm  the  Preaa  Courier.  Oznard.  CA.  Mar. 
».  loeri 

PACa  Plat  Both  8n>aa 
Political  action  committees,  as  fickle  aa 
fbrtane  Itaelf.  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 
According  to  a  atudy  releaaed  recently  by 
the  pubUc-totereat  lobby  Common  Cauae. 
doaeiM  of  PACa  tovolved  to  laat  year's  VS. 
flTinalf  electlona  covered  both  aldea.  In  each 
of  the  aeven  Senate  raoea  to  which  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  defeated  a  Republican  In- 


cumbent. PACi  backed  the  Republican  to- 
eumlwnt  durtw  the  campaign,  then  oootrlb- 
utad  to  the  winning  Democratic  challenger 
abortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  riak  of  aounding  cyitlcal.  one  might 
BUggeat  that  some  PACk  are  not  particularly 
cooualtted  to  a  candidate's  alma.  Ideology  or 
pollttcal  party.  They  aeem  totereated.  above 
all  elae.  In  buying  Influence  with  a  VB.  aen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  96  PACa 
that  contributed  to  the  unaucceaaful  re-elec- 
tion '^»«p»tgT»  of  Repultllcan  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drawa  switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACk  Included  the  National  Aaao- 
datlon  of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Aaaodatlon.  the  Tobacco  Inatltute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankera  Aaaodatlon.  The 
banken  group,  which  gave  110.000  to  An- 
drewa  before  the  election  and  110.000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  switched  sides  to  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  racea. 

The  only  bright  apot  to  this  cynical  UtUe 
exercise  to  democracy  la  that  alx  of  the 
■even  winning  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal diangea  to  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing ayatem.  They  are  oo-aponaoring  Senate 
Bill  3,  the  Soiatorlal  Election  Campaign 
Act,  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funda  congrwalnnal  candldatea  can 
accept.  Tbe  bill,  which  now  haa  M  oo-apon- 
aora.  alao  would  limit  campaign  apendlrtg  aa 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing  to  Senate  general  electlona. 

PAC  pubUdaU  argue  that  PAC-glvlng  rep- 
reaenU  dtiaen  participation  to  the  political 
ayatem.  Cttlaena.  however,  do  not  vote  tat 
both  candldatea— once  before  the  election 
and  a  aeoond  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
choaan.  If  election-financing  reformers  are 
really  totereated  to  dtiaen  partldpatlon. 
they  will  «—«■"■'-♦*  the  PACk. 

(Prom  the  Preaa<:ourier.  Oxnard.  CA.  Mar. 

12.1967] 

Tna  To  Rzoi  oi  PACa 

Fourteen  aenatora  elected  to  1966  ralaed 
more  than  tl  million  each  to  poUUcal  action 
committee,  or  PAC.  contributions  for  their 
Senate  campaigns.  That  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  PAC  millionaires  to  the 
Senate,  from  10  to  24.  PAC  contributions  to 
all  Senate  general-election  candidat4'a  to 
1985-86  totaled  $45.7  million. 

The  redplenU  of  such  largeaae  are  getting 
nervous.  They  realize  that  congressional 
i^wnj^ifnu  are  obscenely  expensive,  that 
spedal-totereat  money  tovarlably  comes 
with  atrlnga  attached  and  that  addicUon  to 
PAC  doUara  undermtoea  their  credibility  as 
repreaentaUvea  of  the  people.  Whether  they 
are  nervous  enough  to  do  something  is  an 
open  question,  but  recently  totroduced  legla- 
latlon  offers  them  an  opportunity. 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla., 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd. 
D-W.Va.  the  legislation  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent system  of  public  ftoandng  of  prealden- 
tlal  electlona  to  the  congreasionsl  level. 

Public  financing  may  be  the  Achillea'  heel 
of  the  legialaUon.  as  Sen.  WeiKleU  Ford.  D- 
Ky..  suggested  to  Borett.  The  Oklahoma 
senator  explained  that  he  reluctantly  to- 
cluded  the  provision  because  It  was  the  only 
practical  way  to  get  around  a  1976  VS.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  prohibits  spend- 
ing limits  unless  they  are  tied  to  public  fi- 
nancing. Under  Boren's  bUl.  a  candidate 
could  receive  public  funds  for  part  of  his 
campaign  costs  if  he  agreed  to  a  spending 
limit  that  would  vary  from  state  to  state. 


The  Boren-Byrd  measure  alao  would 
reduce  the  alae  of  a  PAOs  maximum  contri- 
bution from  $8,000  to  $8,000  per  election 
and  limit  total  PAC  glfU  to  a  candidate. 
Thoae  limlta  would  be  $100,000  for  Houae 
candldatea  and  would  range  from  $175,000 
to  $750,000  for  Senate  candldatea,  depend- 
ing on  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  leas- 
expenahre  campalgna  or  campalgna  leaa  de- 
pendent on  apedal  totereata  The  PAC 
ayatem  Itaelf  waa  auppoaed  to  be  a  reform, 
and  spedal-intereat  groupa  are  wonderfully 
Ingenloua  at  finding  loopholea.  What  we 
have  now,  however,  la  a  meaa  The  Boren- 
Byrd  measure  could  be  a  way  out. 

CProm  the  Palatka  Dally  News.  Palatka.  PU 

Mar.  30.  1987] 

BuTwo  IwyLunrcx 

Political  action  oommltteea.  aa  fickle  aa 
fortune  itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  publlc-toterest  lobby  Common  Cauae, 
doaens  of  PAC's  tovolved  to  laat  year's  V&. 
Soiate  elections  covered  both  sidea  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  to  which  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  defeated  a  Republican  to- 
cumbent.  PACk  backed  the  Republican  to- 
cuml>ent  during  the  campaign,  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  wtonlng  Democratic  challenger 
ahortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACk  arent  partlculaiiy 
committed  to  a  candidate's  aims.  Ideology  or 
political  party.  They  aeem  totereated.  above 
all  elae.  to  buying  Influence  with  a  U.8.  aen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example,  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  reelec- 
tion campaign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Cotu-ad.  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACs  included  the  NaUonal  Aaao- 
datlon of  Letter  Carriers,  the  Natioiud  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwarda,  switched  sides  to  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  to  this  cynical  little 
exercise  In  democracy  is  that  six  of  the 
seven  wtonlng  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changea  to  the  current  campalgn-finaix;- 
ing  system.  They  are  co-sponsoring  Senate 
Bill  2.  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act.  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congreaaional  candldatea  can 
accept.  The  bill,  which  now  has  36  oo-apon- 
sors.  also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  sjrstem  of  partial  public 
financing  to  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  publicists  argue  that  PAC-givtog  rep- 
reaenta  dtizen  partldpatlon  to  the  political 
system.  Cltlsens.  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates— once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen.  If  we're  really  totereated  to  dtisen 
partldpatlon,  we'll  emaaculate  the  PACs. 

[Prom  the  Palatka  Daily  News.  PaUtka.  PL. 

Mar.  12.  19871 

PAC  NxxvousiTsss 

Fourteen  senators  elected  to  1986  ralaed 

more  than  $1  million  each  to  political  action 

committee,  or  PAC.  contributions  for  their 

Senate  campaigns.  That  more  than  doubled 

the   number   of   PAC   millionaires   to   the 

Senate,  from  10  to  34.  PAC  contributl<ms  to 

all   Senate    general -election   candidates   to 

1985-86  totaled  $45.7  mllUon. 


The  redplenU  of  such  largeaae  are  getting 
nervoua  They  realise  that  congreaaional 
.^w.p>i|TM  are  obacenely  expenalve,  that 
apedal-totereat  money  tovarlably  oomea 
with  atrlnga  attached  and  that  addiction  to 
PAC  doUara  undermtoea  their  credibility  as 
repftaentaUvea  of  the  people.  Whether  they 
are  imvous  enough  to  do  something  Is  an 
open  queatkm.  but  recently  totroduced  legla- 
latktn  offers  them  an  opportunity. 

Sponaored  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla.. 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd. 
D-W.Va..  the  leglalatlon  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  oontributlona  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent ayatem  of  public  financing  of  preaiden- 
tial  electlona  to  the  oongreaaional  level. 

Public  ftoandng  may  be  the  Achillea'  heel 
of  the  legialaUon.  aa  Sen.  Wendell  Ford.  D- 
Ky.,  suggested  to  BoreiL  The  Oklahoma 
wtDMXm  explatoed  that  he  reluctantly  to- 
duded  the  provision  becauae  It  waa  the  only 
mactical  way  to  get  around  a  1976  UJB.  Su- 
preme Court  dedaion  that  prohlbiU  apend- 
ing  limlta  unleaa  they  are  Ued  to  public  fi- 
nancing. Under  Boren's  bill,  a  candidate 
could  receive  public  funds  for  part  of  his 
.^iwpatyn  costs  if  hc  agreed  to  a  spending 
limit  that  would  vary  from  state  to  state. 

The  Boren-Byrd  measure  alao  would 
reduce  the  aize  of  PACs  maximum  contribu- 
tion from  $5,000  to  $3,000  per  election  and 
limit  total  PAC  gif  U  to  a  candidate.  Thoae 
limlta  would  be  $100,000  for  Houae  candl- 
datea and  would  range  from  $175,000  to 
$750,000  for  Seiutte  candldatea.  depending 
on  a  atate's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  leaa- 
expenaive  campaigns  or  campalgna  leaa  de- 
pendent on  apedal  totereata.  The  PAC 
system  Itself  was  supposed  to  be  a  reform, 
and  spedal-toterest  groups  are  wonderfully 
Ingenious  at  finding  loopholes.  What  we 
have  now.  however,  is  a  meaa.  The  Boren- 
Byrd  meaaure  could  be  a  way  out. 

[From  the  Palos  Verdes  Peninsula  News. 

Palos  Verdea.  CA.  Mar.  23,  1987] 

Rmi  Di  TBX  PACa 

Fourteen  aenatora  elected  to  1986  ralaed 
more  than  $1  million  each  to  polltkaU  action 
committee,  or  PAC,  contributions  for  thelr 
Senate  campaigns.  That  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  PAC  millionaires  to  the 
Senate,  from  10  to  24.  PAC  contributions  to 
all  Senate  general-election  candidates  to 
1985-86  totaled  $45.7  million. 

The  redplenta  of  such  largesse  are  getting 
nervous.  They  realize  that  oongresaioiua 
campaigns  are  obscenely  expensive,  that 
special  toterest  money  tovarlably  comes 
with  strings  attached  and  that  addiction  to 
PAC  dollars  undermtoea  their  credibility  as 
representatives  of  the  people.  Whether  they 
are  nervous  enough  to  do  something  is  an 
open  question,  but  recently  totroduced  legis- 
lation offers  them  an  opportunity. 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla., 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd. 
D-W.Va..  the  legislation  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent system  of  public  financing  of  presiden- 
tial elections  to  the  congreaaioiua  leveL 

Public  financing  may  be  the  Achillea'  heel 
of  the  leglalatlon.  as  Sen.  Wendell  Ford.  D- 
Ky.,  suggested  to  Boren.  The  Oldahoma 
senator  explatoed  that  he  reluctantly  to- 
duded  the  provision  becauae  it  waa  the  only 
practical  way  to  get  around  a  1976  UJS.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  prohibits  spend- 
ing limits  unless  they  are  tied  to  public  fi- 
nancing. Under  Boren's  bill,  a  candidate 
could  receive  public  funds  for  part  of  his 
.^twpaiyn  coats  If  he  agreed  to  a  spending 
limit  that  would  vary  from  state  to  state. 


The  Boren-Byrd  meaaure  alao  would 
reduce  the  slae  of  a  PACa  maximum  contri- 
bution from  $6,000  to  $3,000  per  election 
and  limit  total  PAC  gifU  to  a  candidate. 
Those  llmlU  would  be  $100,000  for  Houae 
candidate*  and  would  range  from  $175,000 
to  $750,000  for  Senate  candldatea.  depend- 
ing on  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  leaa- 
expenatve  campalgna  leaa  dependent  on  spe- 
cial totereata  The  PAC  system  itself  waa 
supposed  to  be  a  reform,  and  spedal-totereat 
groupa  are  wonderfully  Ingenious  at  finding 
loopholes.  What  we  have  now,  however.  Is  a 
meaa.  The  Boren-Byrd  measure  could  be  a 
way  out. 

[From  the  Paris  DaHy  Beaoon-News.  Paris, 
IL.  Apr.  4,  1987] 

HiDoniG  A  Br— 

Political  action  committees,  as  fickle  as 
fortune  Itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 
According  to  a  study  releaaed  recently  by 
the  publlc-totereat  lobby  Common  Cause, 
doaens  of  PACs  tovolved  to  last  year's  U.S. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  aeven  Senate  raoea  to  which  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  defeated  a  Republican  to- 
cumbent.  PACa  backed  the  Republican  to- 
cumbent  during  the  campaigit.  Uien  contrib- 
uted to  the  winning  Democratic  challenger 
ahortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
auggest  that  some  PACk  aren't  partidarly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  alms.  Ideology  or 
political  party.  They  aeem  totereated.  above 
all  elae.  to  buying  Influence  with  a  UJS.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Coru-ad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
tbe  election. 

The  39  PACa  Included  the  NaUonal  Aaao- 
datlon of  Letter  Carriers,  the  NaUoiuU  Rifle 
AaaociaUon.  the  Tobacco  InsUtute  Inc.,  and 
the  American  Bankers  AssodaUon.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  elecUon  and  $10,000  to 
Coiurad  afterwards,  switched  sides  to  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  to  this  cynical  lltUe 
exercise  to  democracy  is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  to  the  ciurent  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  co-sponsoring  Semite 
Bill  2,  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act.  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept.  The  blU.  which  now  has  36  co-spon- 
sors, also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing  to  Seiutte  general  elecUot>s. 

PAC  publldsU  argue  that  PAC-glvlng  rep- 
resents dtizen  parUdpaUon  to  the  pollUcal 
system.  Citizens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates— once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen.  If  we're  really  totereated  to  dtizen 
parUdpaUon,  well  emaaculate  the  PACs. 

[From  the  Paris  (IL)  Dally  Beacon.  Mar.  38. 

1987] 

Rxni  IM  TBB  PACa 

Fourteen  aeiuOors  elected  to  1986  ralaed 

more  than  $1  million  each  to  political  action 

committee,  or  PAC,  contribuUons  for  their 

Senate  t^mpfcigm*  That  more  than  doubled 

the   number  of   PAC   milllonaries   to   the 

Senate,  from  10  to  24.  PAC  contributions  to 

all   Senate   general-election   candidates   to 

1985-86  totaled  $45.7  million. 


The  recipients  of  auch  largeaae  an  getting 
nervoua.  They  realiae  that  MingTeaslniial 
rampaigna  are  obaoandy  eapenalre.  that 
apedal-totereat  money  tovarlahly  oomea 
with  atrlnga  attached  and  that  addlctloB  to 
PAC  dollara  uitdermlnea  their  credibility  aa 
repreaentattvea  of  the  people.  Whether  they 
are  nervoua  enough  to  do  aomething  la  an 
open  question,  but  recently  totroduced  legla- 
latlon offers  them  an  opportunity. 

Sponaored  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla.. 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robart  Byrd. 
D-W.Va..  the  legialatlan  would  damp  down 
on  PAC  oontrlbutkna  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent ayatem  of  public  financing  of  prealden- 
tlal  electlona  to  the  CMigifaalnnal  lev^ 

Public  flnandng  may  be  the  Araiillea'  bed 
of  the  leglalatlon.  aa  San.  Wendell  Ford.  D- 
Ky..  suggested  to  Boren.  The  Oklahoma 
senator  explained  that  he  reluctantly  in- 
duded  the  provialon  becauae  it  waa  the  only 
practical  way  to  get  around  a  1976  VS.  Su- 
preme Court  dedakm  that  prohlbita  apend- 
Ing  limlta  unleaa  they  are  Ued  to  public  fi- 
nancing. Under  Boren's  bill,  a  candidate 
could  receive  public  funds  for  part  of  his 
r»mp»tgT»  oosta  If  he  agreed  to  a  apendlng 
limit  that  would  vary  from  atate  to  state. 

The  Boren-Byrd  meaaure  alao  would 
reduce  the  size  of  a  PACs  maxlmtmi  oontri- 
buUon  from  $5,000  to  $3,000  per  elecUon 
and  limit  total  PAC  gifts  to  a  candidate. 
Thoae  limits  would  be  $100,000  for  Houae 
candidates  and  would  range  trmn  $175,000 
to  $750,000  for  Senate  candidates,  depend- 
ing (m  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  courae,  cannot  guarantee  leaa- 
expensive  f»mp^gTM  or  campaigns  leaa  de- 
pendent on  special  totereata.  The  PAC 
syaton  Itself  was  supposed  to  be  a  reform, 
and  spedal-toterest  groups  are  wonderfully 
ingenious  at  finding  loopholea  What  we 
have  now,  however,  is  a  meaa.  The  Boren- 
Byrd  measure  could  be  a  way  out. 

[Fnxn  the  North  Jeraey  Herald-Newa, 
Paasalo-Cllfton.  Apr.  19. 1987] 

CUKBIHG  THX  PACS 

Our  founding  fathers,  who  charged  that 
America  was  suffering  from  "taxaUon  with- 
out repreaentaUon,"  never  envisioned  an  era 
when  democracy  would  be  endangered  by  a 
system  of  "repreaentaUon  by  contribuUon." 

But  It  is  apparent  that  the  average  voter 
cannot  afford  the  InflaUonary  cost  of  influ- 
encing a  state  legislator,  a  congreaaman.  or 
even  a  governor.  That  has  left  the  apedal- 
totereat  lobbyists  operating  through  the 
cover  of  political  acUon  committees  (PACk) 
to  purchase  more  than  their  share  of  influ- 
ence. 

That  abominable  system  must  be 
scrapped. 

While  the  coat  of  federal  electlona  haa 
more  than  tripled  to  the  laat  decade,  the 
contributions  from  PACs  have  increased  six- 
fold. 

Our  government  Is  dangerously  dose  to 
becoming  a  government  of  Q>eclal  totereata. 
by  special  totereata  and  for  apedal  totereata 

Voters  muat  begto  preaauring  their  elected 
state  and  national  repreaentaUvea  to  limit 
the  amoimt  of  money  a  political  candidate 
can  receive  from  an  todlvidual  PAC,  the 
amount  that  each  PAC  can  dole  out  during 
an  decUon  cycle  and  the  aggregate  anKMint 
of  apedal-toterest  funds  a  candidate  can  re- 
ceive. 

Leglalatlon  haa  been  totroduced  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  that  would  eatabliah  auch 
limits.  The  bill,  sponsored  by  Sen.  David 
Boren.  a  conaervaUve  Democrat  from  Okla- 
homa, and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert 
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Byid  of  W«at  Vlrgiiila.  not  only  puU  roMoo- 
•blo  Unit*  on  PAC  eontilbuUani.  but  It  too> 
one  erttlnl  atop  furtlMr  by  provtdinc  publle 
(or  SanaU  laminlgni  tU  an  atf- 
I  $1  tnooBo  tax  dMOkoff. 
Ttao  imuMt  for  an  additional  dollar  per 
yoar  Uran  oaeh  taxpayer  would  aupptemant 
Um  $1  etaoekoff  that  now  prevMn  public  fl- 
:  (or  iMMlilonrtil  oandMati  The  bUl 
Votar4axpay«n  would  do 
a  gnat  Mrrtea  by  uatnc  wbat- 
thay  bat*  to  prMRire  tbolr 
)  to  fot  off  tba  PAC  nmvy  train. 
Votan  ahould  raaUaa  that  untfl  th«y  bedn 
mpporthw  rawlHH-TT  (or  pubUc  office  with 
more  o(  their  own  oontrltaMtlona.  they  will 
continue  to  (orf ett  thete-  tnfluenee  to  Amerl- 
oa'e  naHtre  vjedal-lntereet  Induatrtea. 
which  indlreetly  pa«  on  their  eoite  to  the 
ooneumer  anyway. 

That  mlcht  be  an  acceptable  way  to  run  a 
railroad.  But  It'i  a  balluva  way  to  run  a  de- 


CPNm  the  Beikahire  BMde.  PttttfteM.  MA. 

May  1.  IMTl 

OowaBBM  or  m  PaoTLB 

When  the  voten  returned  the  DemocraU 
to  power  tn  the  Senate  last  November,  they 
did  not  lay  the  groundworfe  for  drastic 
efaaB««o  in  many  areas  o(  pubUc  policy.  But 
that  ahUt  o(  power  did  have  the  beneficial 
e((Mt  of  T— ^*'*g  the  Senate  much  more  re- 
ceptive than  R  haa  been  to  propoeala  for 
puuie  finandnc  of  political  campalgne. 

On  Wednaaday,  the  Rulea  Committee  of 
the  flfinarii  voted  (-3  In  favor  of  a  reform 
bai  tlwt  would  both  llmtt  the  total  amounU 
that  f  TWlMatiia  can  accept  from  the  politi- 
cal action  oonunltteee  of  the  apedal  Inter- 
eaU  and  authortae  public  finandnc  of 
Senate  rampalgTM  The  packaae  waa  one  fa- 
vored by  the  Demoeratlc  leaderthlp.  A  Re- 
publican alternative  reduced  from  $6,000  to 
ta^SOO  the  amount  that  any  PAC  can  con- 
tribute to  a  oanrtirtal,e.  but  It  stopped  short 
of  (avorlng  a  publlo-flnandng  ayatem  of  the 
aort  that  haa  been  In  place  for  prealdentlal 
campalgna  aince  1076. 

Bv«n  at  the  prealdentlal  level,  public  fi- 
nandnc haa  been  only  a  maaaured  aucoeaa. 
One  eaaualty  of  the  system  ia  Gary  Hart. 
Becauae  the  public  finandnc  covers  only  a 
portion  of  a  candidate's  ooets  In  the  prtmar- 
lea.  a  contender  like  Mr.  Hart  hi  1064  who  to 
sn  alao-ran  for  hto  party's  nomination  can 
run  up  some  heavy  debta.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  system  leaves  no  easy  way  to  pay  up 
that  mooey  and  can  place  someone  like  Mr. 
Hart  In  a  very  vtilnerable  poaiUon  In  the 
next  election  cycle. 

Ideally,  the  Treasury  would  pick  up  all 
costs  of  randlda^ft  in  congwalonal  and 
presidential  rampalcns  once  they  prove  the 
legitimacy  of  their  candidacies  by  ralstnc  a 
threshold  amount  on  their  own.  The  Demo- 
crats' idan  approved  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee Wednesday  doesn't  do  that,  but  It  would 
limit  the  total  PAC  money  a  senatorial  can- 
didate can  pocket  aocordlnc  to  the  number 
of  voters  in  his  state.  And  It  would  make 
puUlc  finandnc  available  for  ceneral  elec- 
tions after  candldat.es  have  raised  a  quallfy- 
iiif  amount  in  small  donations  from  Indivtd- 


One  can  be  cynical  about  the  Democrats' 
podtion  on  thto  Issue  and  argue  that  they 
have  seen  the  Ucht  on  public  finandnc  only 
because  their  experience  as  the  minority 
party  In  the  fVnatr  showed  them  how  ded- 
sive  the  OOP's  superior  fund-ralsinc  tech- 
niques can  be.  It  to  true  that  the  DemocraU 
were  not  always  leaders  on  thto  issue  in  the 


But  the  party's  Senate  contlncent  has 
now  come  up  with  the  best  campalcn-fl- 
r>»tw4iif  reform  Mil  to  be  approved  by  a  con- 
gressional committee  since  1076.  The  bill 
provktas  what  the  country  needs— a  chance 
to  vote  on  senators  who  owe  their  prime  al- 
legiance to  the  nation  and  not  to  the  spedal 
Interests. 

CProm  the  Berkshire  Bade.  Plttafleld.  MA. 
Mar.  36.  1067] 

ToucHiira  All  Basis 

Special-Interest  campaign  contributions 
are  regarded  by  their  supporten  as  a  form 
of  free  speech  with  aU  due  consUtutlonal 
protecUons.  By  critics,  the  dtmatlons  are 
seen  as  UtUe  more  than  legalised  bribes. 
Strong  evidence  for  the  latter  view  can  be 
found  in  a  phenomenon  that  Common 
Cause  noticed  after  last  fall's  election:  In 
the  seven  races  won  by  Democratic  chal- 
lengers agalnat  OOP  Incumbents,  special-in- 
terest political  action  commltteea  kicked  In 
after  the  voUng  with  dough  for  the  victor 
after  first  backing  the  Republican. 

Thto  donation  pattern  speaks  volumes 
about  what  the  PACs  are  after.  They  are 
much  less  biterested  in  advancing  any  one 
Ideological  approach  to  the  country's  prob- 
lems than  they  are  in  making  sure  that  they 
have  dout  with  whoever  holds  the  Senate 
or  congressional  seat.  They  purchase  thto 
influence  with  their  generous  donations. 
Purther  proof  of  their  intentions  can  be 
seen  In  the  way  many  PACs  cover  their  beU 
even  before  an  election,  contributing  to 
both  major-party  candldatea.  Thto  to  espe- 
dally  common  when  two  candidates  are  con- 
testing an  open  seat  with  no  Incumbent. 

According  to  the  Common  Cause  study,  no 
fewer  than  150  PACs  made  these  post  facto 
donations.  The  one  doing  it  most  often  was 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  but  the 
list  runs  the  gamut,  from  the  Natlmial  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers  to  the  National 
Rifle  Association. 

The  president  of  Common  Cause.  Pred 
Wertheimer.  has  pointed  out  how  thto  con- 
tribuUon  pattern  belles  the  PAC  supporters' 
argument  that  campaign  contributions  by 
PACs  simply  represent  dtlxen  participation 
in  elections.  "Cltlaens.  however,  dont  vote 
for  both  candidates. '  Mr.  Wertheimer  said. 
"once  before  the  election  and  a  second  time 
after  the  winner  has  t>een  chosen. " 

To  the  credit  of  six  of  the  seven  Demo- 
cratic challengers  who  unseated  the  Repub- 
licans, they  have  come  out  in  favor  of  a 
«.^pipaiyT».ffneT»^"g  reform  bill  that  would 
put  some  restrictions  on  PAC  donations. 
The  bill  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept  and  would  also  limit  campaign  spend- 
ing ss  part  of  a  system  of  partial  public  fi- 
nancing in  Senate  general  elections: 

That  measure  of  reform  may  be  all  that 
the  Senate  to  willing  to  accept  at  thto  time. 
Ideally,  though,  both  houses  of  Congreas 
would  adopt  a  virtually  complete  system  of 
public  financing  that  would  be  available  to 
candidates  once  they  proved  their  serious- 
ness by  raising  a  threshold  amount  of  pri- 
vate contributions  or  by  collecting  a  mini- 
mum number  of  petition  signatures. 

To  reduce  the  increasing  cost  of  cam- 
paigning, the  federal  government  or  the 
parties  could  sponsor  televised  debates  or 
discussions  that  would  have  the  welcome 
side  effect  of  raising  the  tenor  of  campaign- 
ing, too.  One  way  or  another.  Congreaa  has 
to  begin  soon  the  process  of  weaning  Itself 
from  the  bribes  and  payoffs  of  the  PACS. 


(Prom  the  Dally  American  Republic.  Poplar 
Bluff.  MO.  Apr.  7.  1067] 

Hamnra  on  A  Bbt 

P^ltical  action  commltteea.  as  flckle  as 
fortune  Itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  public- Interest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
doaens  of  PACs  Involved  in  last  year's  X3S. 
Senate  elections  covered  t>oth  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  in  which  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  defeated  a  Republican  in- 
cumbent. PACs  backed  the  Republican  in- 
cumbent during  the  campalcn.  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  winning  Democratic  challenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynlcaL  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACS  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  alms.  Ideology  or 
political  party.  They  seem  Interested,  above 
all  else.  In  buying  influence  with  a  n.S.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  30  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuooeaaful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  30  PACs  induded  the  National  Aao- 
ciatlon  of  letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  1 10.000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  310.000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  switched  sides  In  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  thto  cynical  Uttle 
exercise  in  democracy  to  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  In  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  co-sponsoring  Senate 
Bin  2.  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act.  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept.  The  bill,  which  now  has  36  co-spon- 
sors, also  would  limit  campaign  q>ending  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing  in  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  publlctota  argue  that  PAC-glvIng  rep- 
resents cltlaen  participation  tn  the  political 
system.  Citizens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates— once  before  the  election 
and  s  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen.  If  we're  really  Interested  in  citizen 
partldpation.  we'll  emasculate  the  PACs. 

(Prom  the  Portsmouth  Herald.  Portsmouth. 
NH.  Apr.  18.  1087] 

PACWOBK  Spoktooat 

The  patchwork,  or  PACwork,  sportcoat 
could  be  an  idea  whose  time  has  come  for 
those  interested  in  campaign  reform.  Noth- 
ing elae.  so  far.  has  been  able  to  resolve  that 
former  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater,  R-Arix.,  has 
called  "a  cristo  of  liberty"— the  unholy  de- 
pendence on  special-interest  political  action 
committees  by  candidates  for  Congress. 

Here  to  how  the  patchwork-coat  approach 
would  work: 

The  candidate  would  be  required  to  don 
hto  or  her  official  campaign  coat  at  the  offi- 
cial campaign  opening.  A  blaser  no  doubt.  It 
would  be  festooned  with  patches,  each 
patch  a  logo  signifying  the  political  action 
committee  to  which  the  candidate  to  behold- 
en. The  candidate  could  pick  hto  favorite 
color,  though  for  most  officeholders,  color 
wouldn't  matter.  The  coat  would  be  all  PAC 
patches— will  large  pockets. 

We  have  campaign  disclosure  laws  now, 
but  the  sportcoats  would  be  more  graphic. 
They  would  allow  the  voters  to  see  at  a 
glance  who  owns  whom. 


Candidates  might  resent  their  Indy  600 
look— each  car  erablaaoned  with  a  riot  of 
logos— but  that's  life  In  the  public  eye.  As 
fandldtit^  well  know,  campaigning  often  to 
an  affront  to  personal  dignity. 

If  the  coat  Idea  won't  fit.  perhapa  it's  time 
for  Congress  to  pass  legislation  sponsored 
by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla..  and  Sen.  Ma- 
jority Leader  Robert  Byrd,  D.W.Va. 

Their  bill,  called  Senate  Bill  2,  would  fun- 
damentally reform  the  senatorial  rampalgn- 
flnanoe  system.  It  has  gained  the  support  of 
44  cosponsors  In  the  Senate.  Just  seven 
short  of  a  majority.  Successful  Senate 
acUon  on  the  bill,  which  caUs  for  partial 
public  flnsjMdng  of  senatorial  campaigns, 
would  then  shift  the  focus  of  attention  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

One  of  the  original  cosponsors  of  the  bill. 
Sen.  John  Stennto.  a  Mississippi  Democrat 
who  has  been  in  the  Senate  since  1084,  an- 
nounced recently:  "When  the  present  law 
was  passed.  I  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  paying  any  of  the  campaign  coats  for 
candidates  for  U.S.  Senate  from  the  public 
treaaury,  or  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves. 
either  one.  But  In  view  of  what  has  happend 
now,  I  have  changed  my  mind." 

And  what  has  happened  now?  In  the  1086 
election.  PAC  contributlorM  reached  a 
record  $130,206,026  for  House  and  Senate 
candidates.  That's  a  27  percent  Increase 
over  the  $102  million  PACs  gave  to  congrea- 
slonal  candidates  In  the  1984  election.  Over 
the  past  decade  PAC  contributions  to  con- 
gressional candidates  have  skyrocketed 
from  $22  million  In  1976  to  more  than  $130 
million  last  year.  In  1976,  there  were  600 
PACs'  today  there  are  more  than  4.000 
PACs. 

The  result  to  that  the  100th  Congress  has 
come  Into  office  more  Indebted  to  special  in- 
terests than  any  other  Congress  In  the  na- 
tion's htotory.  And  that  means  the  special 
interesU  have  bought  the  right  to  set  the 
legislative  agenda. 

(Prom  the  Portsmouth  Herald.  Portsmouth, 

NH,  March  26,  19871 

HxDcmc  A  Bsrr 

Political  action  commltteea.  as  fickle  as 
fortime  itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  public-interest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
dosens  of  PACs  involved  in  last  year's  VS. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  In  which  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  defeated  a  Republican  In- 
cumbent, PACs  backed  the  RepubUcan  In- 
omibent  during  the  campaign,  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  winning  Democratic  challenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  alms.  Ideology  or 
political  party.  They  seem  Interested,  above 
all  else,  in  buying  influoioe  with  a  UJB.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example,  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsucceaaf  ul  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACs  Included  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  switched  sides  bi  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  thto  cynical  little 
exerdae  in  democracy  to  that  six  of  the 


seven  winning  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  co-sponsoring  Senate 
Bill  2,  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act,  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congreaainnal  candldatea  can 
accept.  The  bill,  which  now  has  36  co-spon- 
sors, also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing  in  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  publicists  argue  that  PAC-givlng  rep- 
resenU  dtixen  partldpation  In  the  poUUcal 
system.  Citizens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candldatea— once  before  the  election 
and  a  aecond  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
choaen.  If  we're  really  interested  in  dtizen 
partldpation,  we'll  emaaeulate  the  PACs. 

[Prom  the  Portamouth  Herald.  Portsmouth, 
NH,  Mar.  10.  10871 
Rxni  nr  thx  PACs 

Fourteen  senators  elected  in  1086  raised 
more  than  $1  million  each  in  political  action 
committee,  or  PAC,  contributions  for  their 
Senate  campaigns.  That  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  PAC  millionaires  in  the 
Senate,  from  10  to  24.  PAC  contributions  to 
all  Senator  general-election  candidates  in 
1985-86  totaled  $45.7  million. 

The  recipients  of  such  largesse  are  getting 
nervous.  They  realize  that  congressional 
campaigns  are  obscenely  expensive,  that 
special-interest  money  invariably  comes 
with  strings  attached  and  that  addition  to 
PAC  dollars  undermines  their  credibility  as 
representatives  of  the  people.  Whether  they 
are  nervous  enough  to  do  something  to  an 
open  question,  but  recently  introduced  legis- 
lation offers  them  an  opporttmlty. 

I^nsored  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla.. 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd. 
D-W.  Va.,  the  legislation  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent ss^tem  of  public  financing  of  presiden- 
tial elections  to  the  congressional  level. 

Public  financing  may  be  the  Achilles'  heel 
of  the  legislation,  as  Sen.  WendeU  Ford.  D- 
Ky.,  suggested  to  Boren.  The  Oklahoma 
senator  explained  that  he  reluctantly  In- 
cluded the  provtolon  because  It  was  the  only 
practical  way  to  get  aroimd  a  1976  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  dectoion  that  prohibits  spend- 
ing llmlU  unless  they  are  tied  to  public  fi- 
nancing. Under  Boren's  bill,  a  candidate 
could  receive  pubUc  funds  for  part  of  hto 
campaign  costs  If  he  agreed  to  a  spending 
limit  that  would  vary  from  state  to  state. 

The  Boren-Byrd  measure  also  would 
reduce  the  size  of  a  PACs  maximum  contri- 
bution from  $5,000  to  $3,000  per  election 
and  limit  total  PAC  gifts  to  a  candidate. 
Those  limits  would  be  $100,000  for  House 
candidates  and  would  range  from  $175,000 
to  $750,000  for  Senate  candidates,  depend- 
ing on  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  less- 
expensive  campaigns  or  campaigns  less  de- 
pendent on  special  interests.  The  PAC 
system  itself  was  supposed  to  be  a  reform, 
and  spedal-taiterest  groups  are  wonderfully 
Ingenious  at  finding  loopholes.  What  we 
have  now,  however,  to  a  mess.  The  Boren- 
Byrd  measure  could  be  a  way  out. 

[From  the  DaUy  Herald.  Provo,  UT.  Apr.  21, 

1987] 

Camfaigh  Puhd  Pbacticx  Nkkds  Work 

It's  time  for  Congress  to  approve  Senate 
BUI  2  and  effectively  reform  the  senatorial 
campaign  finance  system. 

Thto  bill,  sponsored  by  Sen.  David  Boren. 
D-Okla..  and  Sen.  Majority  Leader  Robert 
Byrd.  D-W.Va.,  calto  for  partial  public  fi- 
nancing of  senatorial  campaigns. 


At  first  glance,  dipping  Into  the  public 
treasury  to  aupport  campaigning  aeema  ri- 
diculous. But  the  current  system  of  political 
action  committee-funding  has  produced  out- 
rageous results  and  threatois  the  effecttve- 
neas  of  Congreaa. 

Consider  In  the  1086  election.  PAC  con- 
tributions reached  a  record  $130,296,026  for 
House  and  Senate  candidates.  That's  a  27 
percent  increase  from  the  $102  million 
PACs  gave  to  congressional  candidates  In 
the  1084  election. 

During  the  past  decade,  PAC  oontribu- 
tiona  to  congreadmial  candidates  have  aky- 
rocketed  from  $22  million  in  1076  to  more 
than  $130  million  laat  year.  In  1976,  there 
were  600  PACs;  today  there  are  more  than 
4,000. 

The  result  to  that  the  100th  Congreaa  haa 
come  into  office  more  hKMrted  to  special  in- 
terests than  any  other  Congress  in  the  na- 
tion's htotory.  And  that  means  the  spedal 
interests  have  bought  the  right  to  set  the 
legislative  agenda. 

"Only  a  simpleton  can  believe  that  PAC 
funds  do  not  Influence  many  of  our  senators 
In  their  pattern  of  voting."  former  New 
Hampshire  Oov.  Meldrim  Thompson  has 
said.  "PAC  money  to  a  not  too  subtle  way  to 
ensure  that  most  senators  will  remember 
from  whence  their  contributions  came  when 
they  vote  on  major  issues,"  he  added. 

For  a  way  out  of  the  current  mess.  Con- 
gress can  look  to  a  reform  model  that 
works— the  public  financing  system  for  pres- 
idential elections.  Since  It  was  initiated  in 
the  1976  election,  34  of  the  35  candidates  for 
the  nation's  highest  office  have  voluntarily 
partidpated  in  the  public  financing  system. 
The  system  has  opened  up  the  process,  re- 
duced undue  Influence  of  liMlivlduato  and 
groups  and  put  down  corruption  In  tHvsidm- 
tlal  election  finances. 

Congress  must  put  an  end  to  Its  own  cam- 
paign-finance corruption. 

[From  the  Reno  Oazette-Joumal,  Reno. 
NV.  Feb.  25,  1987] 

Blxction  Stknding  Must  Bk  CowiaoLLXs 

Election-campaign  spending  to  getting  out 
of  hand.  espedaUy  for  the  VS.  Senate  and 
House.  All  too  often,  money  equato  media 
blitz,  and  media  blitz  equato  victory.  Thto  to 
troubling. 

Equally  troubling  are  the  huge  amounts 
of  money  contributed  by  the  political  action 
committees,  or  PACs.  These  donations  give 
the  PACs  enormous  influence  In  Washing- 
ton, more  than  to  healthy  for  the  repuUlc 

The  Boren-Byrd  bill  offers  a  good  starting 
point  to  correct  thto.  The  bill  would  llmtt 
candidates  and  their  families  from  personal- 
ly spending  more  than  $20,000  In  a  general 
election,  and  limit  overall  spending,  depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  the  state.  Because  of  con- 
stitutional questions,  the  limits  are  tied  to  a 
voluntary  program  under  which  candldatea 
would  accept  the  limits  in  exchange  for  cer- 
tain amounts  of  public  fimdlng.  To  encour- 
age participation,  non-participating  candi- 
dates would  no  longer  get  the  lowest  unit 
rate  for  TV  ads.  placing  them  at  a  finanrtal 
disadvantage  to  participants  who  would  still 
get  thto  rate. 

The  bill  also  would  limit  total  PAC  contri- 
butions to  a  r"»''""""  of  $760,000  for  the 
Senate  and  $100,000  for  the  House,  depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  the  state. 

All  these  reatralnU  are  needed,  and  the 
bill  should  be  i 
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Zmm  tiM  TtaM^Unloa.  RodiMtar.  NT. 

■far.  SI.  IMT] 

OuiraiiM  SnaB  AriBi  na  Voib 

A  funny  tblw  >'«rr— '■^  Kfter  Um  rwulta 
of  ■HcttoiM  for  VM.  BmaaXm  ware  Minownwwl 
laat  fill  III— M  of  polltteol  ocUoo  oommlt- 
taw  (PAOi).  Mt  up  tlM  funnol  rompolgn 
funk  to  the  mnillrtatw  of  thoir  ehoioe,  rad- 
danly  ehaiwwi  iMw. 

ThoU  tlM  lot— t  news  fttxn  Oommon 
CWae.  which  haa  baan  eampalgnlnc  for 
faara  for  touchar  eoBUWisn  iiiaDdInc  tatwa. 

m  a  atudy  tttlad  "If  At  FIzat  Tou  Dont 
CMva.  Otra  Asatn."  tha  puMle-in- 
,  luWiyhw  sroupa  aaya  tt  haa  found  150 
m  wtaMi  PACk  that  had  aupportad 
RapuhMcan  IneuBbanta  awttcfaad  aldaa  after 
they  kiat  and  cantributad  to  the  winntaw 
Daaoerata.  For  wrampla,  in  North  Dakota. 
»  diffarant  PAOi  that  bad  supported  the 
uiisiwasfiil  ra^aettao  caiwpaltn  of  Sen. 
Mark  Antkawa  aant  cheeks  to  newly  dected 
San.  Kent  Conrad  during  the  six  weeks  im- 
Boedlately  after  the  election. 

There's  nothliMt  Qlecal  about  thla— even 
before  the  rote,  a  good  many  PACS  were 
oootrOuUiw  money  to  both  sUtoo  in  some 
laeea.  Theae  groupa  repreaant  a  huge  array 
of  Interaata— enTtronmentaUata.  engineers, 
bankera.  shopkeepers,  you  name  it. 

But  a^ien  ao  many  groupa  that  had  sup- 
ported only  one  candhlat.e  In  a  race  sudden- 
ly ehaiwe  borsea.  It's  hard  to  believe  they>e 
had  a  change  of  heart  on  the  issues.  The 
real  iiiasnn  is  that  they  want  soote  influence 
with  the  wtnidng  side.  A  fat  contribution 
wont  neceasarOy  enaure  that  they  wUl  get 
the  vote  of  a  senator  or  repreaentattve,  but 
it  might  at  least  ensure  that  they  will  get  an 
ear. 

Many  members  of  Congress  detest  thla 
ayatem.  They  dont  Uke  to  spend  so  much 
ttane  raising  funds,  and  they  dont  Uke  to  be 
beholden.  The  way  to  limit  the  influence  of 
money  would  be  to  enact  soma  system  of 
pubUc  financing  of  congressional  elecUons, 
with  limits  on  the  total  amounts  that  candi- 
dates may  spend. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Telegram.  Rocky 

Mount.  NO.  Apr.  39.  19871 

liar's  8ror  It 

The  growth  in  political  action  committee 
(PAC)  contributions  has  helped  to  create 
another  unhealthy  rampalgn  practice:  the 
sulMtantial  Increase  In  surplus  rampalgn 
funds  Iwing  held  by  members  of  Congress. 

Acemdlng  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
pubUe-lnterest  lobby  Conmion  Cauae.  House 
fanrtldatrs  had  $49  million  in  surplus  funds 
aa  of  Dec  31.  19ie.  That's  a  higher  figure 
than  the  average  of  1 118.000  that  House 
ohaUengers  spent  In  the  1980  election. 

It's  UtUe  wonder  that  98  percent  of  the 
S91  House  Incumbents  seeking  re-electton 
won.  Not  only  are  surplus  funds  valuable  to 
Incumbents  for  use  in  future  elections,  they 
also  disoourage  potential  challengers  from 
seeking  office. 

And  in  the  case  of  House  members  who 
were  In  office  on  Jan.  8.  1980.  surplus  funds 
can  be  converted  to  personal  use  after  leav- 
ing Congress  under  a  "grandfather"  clause 
in  the  federal  Uw. 

Obviously,  some  members  of  Congreas  are 
aware  of  the  continuing  problem  with  PAC 
contributions.  Legislation  has  been  spon- 
sored by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla..  and 
Sen.  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  that  would  fundamentally  reform 
the  senatorial  campaign-finance  system. 

Successful  Senate  action  on  the  bill, 
which  calls  for  partial  public  financing  of 


aanatorlal  campaigna.  would  then  shift  the 
focus  of  attention  to  the  Bouae. 

In  the  19M  election.  PAC  oontrltNitlons 
reached  a  record  tIM.390.9M  for  House  and 
Senate  candldataa  Over  the  past  decade. 
PAC  eootrlbutlona  to  congressional  candl- 
dataa have  skyrocketed  from  $X»  million  in 
1978  to  more  than  81M  million  last  year. 
Today  there  are  over  4.000  PAOs. 

The  reault  is  that  the  100th  Congress  has 
ooaaa  into  offloe  more  indebted  to  special  in- 
tarcats  than  any  other  in  the  nation's  histo- 
ry. Congress  must  put  an  end  to  Its  own 
eampalgn-ftnanoe  corruption.  A  public-fi- 
nancing system  for  congressional  campaigns 
could  well  be  In  the  public  interest. 

(Prom  the  Daily  Sentinel.  Rome.  NT.  Apr. 
8.1987] 


Bdohn 


PouticalBsts 


Political  action  oommodlties.  as  fickle  aa 
fortune  itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  pubUc-lntorest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
doaena  of  PACs  involved  In  last  year's  U.8. 
Senate  elections  covered  iMth  aides. 

In  each  of  the  seven  Senate  races  in  which 
a  Democratic  challenger  defeated  a  Republi- 
can incumbent.  PACs  backed  the  Republi- 
can Incumbent  during  the  campaign,  then 
contributed  to  the  winning  Democratic  chal- 
lenger shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  alms.  Ideology  or 
political  party.  They  seem  Interested,  above 
all  else.  In  buying  Influence  with  a  V£.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  S9  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion '-'«r*'g"  ot  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  money  to 
Kent  Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat, 
after  the  election. 

The  30  PACs  Included  the  NaUonal  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc..  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  810.000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  110.000  to 
Conrad  afterwords,  switched  sides  In  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  In  thU  Uttle  exercise 
In  demoracy  Is  that  six  of  the  seven  winning 
challengers  favor  fundamental  changes  in 
the  current  campaign- financing  system. 
They  are  co-sponsoring  Senate  Bill  3.  the 
Senatorial  Election  Campaign  Act.  that 
would  limit  the  total  amount  of  PAC  funds 
congressional  candidates  can  accept.  The 
bill,  which  now  has  36  co-sponsors,  also 
would  limit  campaign  spending  ss  part  of  a 
voluntary  system  of  partial  public  financing 
In  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  publldste  argue  that  PAC-glving  rep- 
resente  citisen  participation  In  the  political 
system.  Citiaens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates— once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen. 

(Prom  the  News-Review.  Roseburg.  OR. 
Apr.  37.  1987] 

Tnoi  To  Haim  Up  thx  PAC-Wobk  Costs 

The  patchwork,  or  PAC-work.  sportcoat 
could  be  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come  for 
those  Interested  In  campaign  reform.  Noth- 
ing else,  so  far.  has  been  able  to  resolve 
what  former  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater,  R-Arls.. 
has  called  "a  crisis  of  liberty"— the  unholy 
dependence  on  special-Interest  political 
action  committees  by  candidates  for  Con- 


Here  is  how  the  patchwork-coat  approach 
would  work: 

The  candidate  would  be  required  to  don 
his  or  her  official  campaign  coat  at  the  offi- 
cial «— mp^tgw  opening.  A  blaaer  no  doubt.  It 
would  ba  featooned  with  patches,  each 
patch  a  logo  signifying  the  political  action 
committee  to  which  the  candidate  Is  behold- 
en. The  candidate  could  pick  his  favorite 
color,  though  for  most  officeholders,  ooior 
wouldn't  matter.  The  coat  would  be  all  PAC 
patches— and  large  pockets. 

We  have  campaign  dlacloaure  laws  now. 
but  the  sportooaU  would  be  more  graphic. 
They  would  allow  the  voter  to  see  at  a 
glance  who  owns  whom. 

Candidates  might  resent  their  Indy  500 
look— each  car  emblaaooed  with  a  riot  of 
logoa— but  that's  Ufe  in  the  public  eye.  As 
fttpHt««^t^«  well  know,  campaigning  often  Is 
an  affront  toperaonal  dignity. 

If  the  ooaTrdea  won't  fit.  perhapa  It's  time 
for  Congress  to  pass  legislation  sponsored 
by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla..  and  Sen.  Ma- 
jority Leader  Robert  Byrd.  D-W.VA. 

Their  Mil.  called  Senate  Bill  3.  would  fun- 
damentally reform  the  senatorial  campaign- 
finance  system.  It  has  gained  the  support  of 
44  co-sponsors  in  the  Senate,  just  seven 
short  of  a  majority.  Successful  Senate 
action  on  the  bill,  which  calls  for  partial 
public  financing  of  senatorial  campaigns, 
would  then  shift  the  focus  of  attention  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

One  of  the  original  co-sponsors  of  the  bill. 
Sen.  John  Stennis.  a  Mississippi  Democrat 
who  has  been  in  the  Senate  since  1948.  an- 
nounced recently:  "When  the  present  law 
was  passed.  I  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  paying  any  of  the  campaign  costs  for 
candidates  for  VS.  Senate  from  the  public 
treasury,  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
either  one.  But  in  view  of  what  has  hap- 
pened now.  I  have  changed  my  mind." 

And  what  has  happened  now?  In  the  1988 
election.  PAC  contributions  reached  a 
record  $130,398,930  for  House  and  Senate 
candidates.  That's  a  37  percent  Increase 
over  the  $103  million  PACs  gave  to  congres- 
sional candidates  In  the  1984  election.  Over 
the  past  decade.  PAC  contributions  to  con- 
gressional candidates  have  skyrocketed 
from  $33  million  In  1970  to  more  than  $130 
million  last  year.  In  1976.  there  were  600 
PACs:  today,  there  are  more  than  4.000 
PACa 

The  result  Is  that  the  100th  Congress  has 
come  Into  office  more  Indebted  to  special  in- 
teresU  than  any  other  Congress  In  the  na- 
tion's history.  And  that  means  the  special 
Intereste  have  bought  the  right  to  set  the 
legislative  agenda. 

"Only  a  simpleton  can  believe  tltat  PAC 
funds  do  not  Influence  many  of  our  senators 
In  their  pattern  of  voting,"  former  New 
Hampshire  Gov.  Meldrlm  Thompson  has 
said.  "PAC  money."  the  conservative  Repul>- 
llcan  added,  "is  a  not  too  subtle  way  to 
ensure  that  most  senators  will  remember 
from  whence  their  contributions  came  when 
they  vote  on  major  issues." 

For  a  way  out  of  the  current  mess.  Con- 
gress can  look  to  a  reform  model  that 
srorks— the  public  financing  system  for  pres- 
idential elections.  Since  it  was  InltUted  In 
the  1076  election,  34  of  the  36  candidates  for 
the  nation's  highest  office  have  voluntarily 
participated  In  the  public  financing  system. 
The  system  has  opened  up  the  process,  re- 
duced undue  Influence  of  Individuals  and 
groups  and  virtually  ended  corruption  in 
presidential  election  finances. 

Congress  must  put  an  end  to  ite  own  cam- 
paign-finance corruption.   If   a  patehwork 


coat  is  beneath  ite  dignity,  surely  the 
mantle  of  public  Interest  Isn't.  And  a  public 
financing  system  for  congressional  cam- 
paigns is  clearly  in  the  public  Interest 

[Prom  the  Roaeburg  (OR)  News-Review, 
Mar.  10, 1987] 

Tmaa  Has  To  Ba  *  Wat  To  Rani  a  the 
PACa 

Fourteen  Senators  elected  in  1988  raised 
more  than  $1  million  ea<^  in  political  action 
commlttae.  or  PAC.  contributions  for  their 
Senate  '-'wp^ifTM  That  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  PAC  millionaires  in  the 
Senate,  from  10  to  34.  PAC  contributions  to 
all  Senate  general-election  candidates  in 
1986-88  totaled  $45.7  million. 

The  redplente  of  such  largesse  are  getting 
nervous.  They  realize  that  Congressional 
<^iwp»igTM  are  obaoenely  expensive,  that 
meeial-intereat  money  invariably  comes 
with  strings  attached  and  that  addiction  to 
PAC  dollars  imdermlnes  their  credibility  as 
represantaUves  of  the  people.  Whether  they 
are  nervous  enough  to  do  something  is  an 
open  queatlon,  but  recently  introduced  legis- 
lation offers  them  an  opportunity. 

SpMiaiMvd  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla., 
Senate  Maturity  Leader  Robert  Byrd.  D-W. 
VA..  the  leglalatlon  would  clamp  down  on 
PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  current 
system  of  public  financing  of  prealdential 
elections  to  the  congreaslonal  lereL 

Public  rinanrtny  may  be  the  Achilles'  heel 
of  the  legislation,  as  Sen.  WendeU  Ford.  D- 
Ky..  suggested  to  Boren.  The  Oklahoma 
senator  explained  that  he  reluctantly  in- 
cluded the  provision  because  it  was  the  only 
practical  way  to  get  around  a  1978  UB.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  prohlblte  spend- 
ing llmlte  unless  they  are  tied  to  public  fi- 
nancing. I7nder  Boren's  bill,  a  candidate 
could  receive  public  funds  for  part  of  his 
nmrY^p^lgn  coste  if  he  agreed  to  a  spending 
limit  that  would  vary  from  state  to  state. 

The  Boren-Byrd  measure  also  would 
reduce  the  slae  of  a  PACs  maximum  contri- 
bution of  from  $8,000  to  $3,000  per  election 
and  limit  total  PAC  gifts  to  a  candidate. 
Those  llmiu  would  be  $100,000  for  House 
Candidates  and  would  range  from  $175,000 
to  $750,000  for  Senate  candidates,  depend- 
ing on  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  less- 
expensive  campaigns  or  campaigns  leas  de- 
pendent on  special  interests.  The  PAC 
system  itself  was  supposed  to  be  a  reform, 
and  spedal-lnterest  groups  are  wonderfully 
ingenious  at  finding  loopholes.  What  we 
have  now.  however.  Is  a  mess.  The  Boren- 
Byrd  measure  could  be  a  way  out. 

(From  the  RosweU  (NM)  Dally  Record.  BCar. 

18. 1987] 

Rgnmro  ni  PACs 

Fourteen  VJS.  senators  elected  last  year 
received  more  than  $1  million  each  in  politi- 
cal action  committee  (PAC)  campaign  con- 
tributions. 

That  more  then  doubles  the  PAC  million- 
aires in  the  Senate,  raising  their  number 
from  10  to  34. 

PAC  contributions  to  all  Senate  general 
elecUons  candidates  in  1985-88  totaled  $46.7 
million. 

But  the  recipiente  and  would-be  redplente 
of  PAC  contributions  are  getting  nervous. 

They  realize  that  congressional  campaigns 
have  grown  overly  expensive,  that  spedal- 
lnterest  contibutions  come  with  strings  at- 
tached, and  that  PAC  dollars  undermine 
their  credibility  with  constituents. 

Whether  they  are  nervous  enough  to  do 
something  about  this  problem  is  an  open 


question,  though  recently  introduced  legis- 
lation offers  them  an  opportunity. 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla.. 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd. 
D-W.  Va..  the  legislation  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent system  of  public  financing  of  presiden- 
tial election  to  the  congreaslonal  leveL 

Public  financing,  though,  could  be  the 
weak  spot  in  the  legislation. 

Sen.  Boren.  realizing  this,  said  that  he  re- 
luctantly included  the  provision  because  it 
was  the  only  practical  way  to  get  around  a 
1978  VA.  Supreme  Court  decision  that  pro- 
hlblte MpenMng  limiU  unless  they  are  tied  to 
public  flnwdng. 

Under  Boren's  bill,  a  candidate  cotild  re- 
ceive public  funds  for  part  of  bis  campaign 
ooate  if  he  agreed  to  a  spending  limit  that 
would  vary  from  state  to  stete. 

The  Boren-Byrd  measure  also  would 
reduce  the  siie  of  a  PACs  maximum  contri- 
bution from  $5,000  to  $3,000  per  election 
and  limit  total  PAC  gifte  to  a  candidate. 

Those  limits  would  be  $100,000  for  House 
candidates  and  would  range  from  $175,000 
to  $750,000  for  Senate  candidates,  depend- 
ing on  a  stote's  population. 

One  problem  with  pegging  the  Senate 
level  to  population  is  it  doesn't  take  into 
consideration  states  like  New  Mexico,  which 
are  large  in  geographical  size  and  small  In 
population. 

During  a  Senate  rampalgn.  candidates  in 
New  Mexico  would  have  to  spend  more 
money  to  reach  fewer  people. 

But  reform  in  the  present  system  of  rais- 
ing t^wtpaign  contributions  is  needed. 

This  reform,  naturally,  cannot  guarantee 
less  expensive  «^t«paifn«  or  campaigns  that 
are  less  dependent  on  special  interests. 

The  PAC  system  itself  was  supposed  to  be 
a  reform  and  spedal-lnterest  groups  have 
been  ingenious  about  finding  loopholes  In 
this  measure. 

As  a  result,  this  reform  has  become  a 
mess.  The  Boren-Byrd  measure,  with  some 
modification,  could  be  one  way  to  dean 
things  up. 

[From  the  Sacramento  (CA)  Bee,  May  13. 

1987] 

TnnoKnto  With  Faxx  SFiacR 

It's  hard  to  argue  with  any  measure  aimed 
at  ctu^ing  the  influence  of  moitey  in  poli- 
tics. But  as  serious  as  the  problem  has 
become,  a  recently  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  do  just  that  is  premature  and 
dangerous. 

One  congressional  sponsor  of  the  measure 
argues  that  the  "pemidous  effecte  of 
money"  won't  be  taken  out  of  politics  until 
a  1976  Supreme  Court  decision  is  over- 
turned with  the  proposed  amendment.  In 
that  case.  Buckley  vs.  Valeo.  the  court 
struck  down  many  of  the  campaign  spend- 
ing llmlte  passed  by  Congress  in  the  wake  of 
Watergate.  Campaign  spending,  the  court 
ruled.  Is  a  form  of  free  speech  protected  by 
the  First  Amendment. 

The  proposed  amendment,  whose  sponsors 
indude  Sen.  Alan  Cranston  of  California,  is 
aimed  at  overturning  the  decision  by  declar- 
ing. "The  Congress  may  enact  laws  regulat- 
ing the  amounte  of  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures intended  to  affed  elections  to 
federal  offices."  The  adual  dollar  llmlte  and 
other  details  would  be  filled  In  with  subse- 
quent legislation. 

Cranston  said  he  expecte  much  of  the  op- 
position to  come  from  those  wary  of  Con- 
gress tampering  with  the  First  Amendment. 
Indeed,  much  of  It  will,  and  should.  If  Con- 
gress can  limit  '^'"p»«g"  spending  by  candi- 


dates, what  of  independent  committees  or 
other  groupa— a  medical  assoriatlno.  a  labor 
unkm.  even  a  newspaper— who  might  pub- 
lish literature  or  buy  televlalon  tlme7  And 
where  Is  the  line  between  campaign  spend- 
ing and  other  forms  of  communication? 
Conversely,  if  the  llmlte  apply  only  to  candi- 
dates, how  can  they  fairly  protect  them- 
selves against  political  action  committees  or 
other  indei>endentr— or  not  so  independent- 
voices? 

There  is  a  better  way  and  it  ougbt  not  be 
abandoned  in  favor  of  a  chimerical  and  dan- 
gerous alternative.  Already  moving  through 
the  Senate  is  a  bill  sponsored  by  Sen.  David 
Boren  and  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd 
that  would  limit  oontrlbutlons  from  political 
action  committees  as  well  and  provide 
public  financing  to  candidatea  who  agree  to 
abide  by  spmdlng  llmlte.  The  voluntary  ar- 
rangement—candidates would  retain  the 
option  of  raising  and  q>endlng  as  much  as 
they  want-^nakea  it  oonstltutitmaL  The 
public  financing  reduces  even  more  the  in- 
fluence of  large  special  intereat  donorB.  The 
Boren-Byrd  bill  is  a  far  better  and  safer 
course  than  Unkerlng  with  the  First  Amend- 
ment. 

[From  the  Sacramento  (CA)  Bee.  Apr.  8. 
19871 

To  Chaxgx  thx  PAC  Mbitautt 

Thoae  who  still  wonder  what  campaign 
contributions  from  political  action  commit- 
tees are  intended  for  need  only  look  at  a 
report  issued  recently  by  Common  Cauae.  It 
showed  that  In  seven  VJS.  Senate  races 
where  Democrate  beat  incumbent  Republi- 
cans, there  were  150  InsfanreB  in  which 
PAC^s  switched  sides  after  the  elections  and 
gave  mcmey  to  the  winners.  Never  mind  the 
candidate's  political  philosophy  or  stands  oo 
issues.  All  that  mattered  was  that  the  Re- 
publicans were  out  and  the  Democrate 
would  be  in  office  for  the  next  six  years.  If 
these  contributions  weren't  attempte  to  buy 
influence  for  the  corporations  and  other 
special  intereste  who  formed  the  PACs,  it's 
hard  to  imagine  what  they  were. 

Last  year.  Sen.  David  Boren  of  Oklahoma 
tried  to  deal  with  the  issue  by  pnqxiaing  an 
amendment  that  would  have  set  new  oeO- 
ings  on  individual  PAC  contributions  and. 
more  important,  would  have  limited  how 
much  PAC  money  could  be  spent  in  each 
congreaslonal  race.  To  everyone's  surprise, 
the  amradment  passed  by  a  89-30  margin. 
Unfortunately,  the  bill  to  which  it  was  at- 
tached never  came  to  the  floor  for  a  vote. 

Now.  Boren  Is  back  with  a  similar  propos- 
al. The  bill,  now  before  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee,  has  an  additJonal  benefit  of  pro- 
viding Senate  candidates  with  partial  public 
financing  if  they  agree  to  abide  by  cam- 
paign spmdlng  limits. 

The  bill  makea  toon  sense  than  ever.  PAC 
contributions  to  all  Senate  gmeral-electlon 
candidates  in  1986-88  totaled  $45.7  million. 
83  percent  more  than  PACs  gave  to  Senate 
hopefuls  In  1983-84.  Fourteen  senators 
elected  last  year  collected  more  Uian  $1  mil- 
lion each  from  PACs  for  their  campaigna. 
led  by  California's  Alan  Cranst<m  with  $U 
million.  (Cranston's  opponent.  Republican 
Ed  Zschau,  received  $1.3  million  from 
PACs.) 

Boren's  messure  is  picking  up  steam  in 
the  Senate,  where  three  doaen  of  his  col- 
leagues—some, perhapa,  frustrated  by 
having  to  raise  absurd  amounte  of  money 
and  others  tired  of  hearing  about  it— have 
signed  on  as  co-sponsors,  among  them 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd. 
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TiM  Mn  dMarrw  approv&l.  uxi  Uieaooner 
Um  batter,  white  teat  y*W*  •tecUou  are 
atlll  (nab  anoiish  in  tba  mlnda  of  Um  aenar 
ton  to  maka  raftem  attracUro  and  next 
yaar^  alwittww  ara  atlll  far  anouch  away  to 
It 


(rRMB  tba  St.  Louts  (MO)  Poat-Dtapateh. 

Apr.  14.  itrri 

Tbb  Hovaa  Tkat  PACa  Bout 

Tba  tlnw  waa  ripe  lone  aco  for  Ooocreaa 
to  curt  -fflrT*'f  oootiUmtloaa  from  poUU- 
oal  aettan  eooamlttaaa.  But  tba  laataat  fl(- 
ur«a  T"«^  by  OoBUBon  Cauaa  on  apand- 
taw  for  aaata  In  tba  Houaa  of  Rapraaantar 
ttvaa  In  laat  Novaoabar^  atoetkm  abow  an 
alannlnc  trand  tbat  nakaa  aotten  now  more 
unant  than  avar. 

PACb  wan  w^a"*-*"^  to  broadan  tba  po- 
1^*— 1  anna,  allofwinc  prrrtoualy  azctudad 
gionpate  pool  tbair  raaouroaa  In  support  of 
■napatbetle  ffaiwIMatn  Wbat  baa  raaulted 
imtaad  to  a  systm  In  whlcb  PACa  actually 
namw  tba  playinc  flald  by  eurryinc  faror 
wttb  meumbeDta.  wbo  let  aU  PAC  dollars 
tor  avary  ona  dolad  out  to  a  cballanger.  Just 
aa  worrtaooia  aa  tbls  trend  toward  en- 
twDCbad  Ineumbancy  la  tbe  lerel  of  oontrl- 
iHrttffw^  PAC  ^rwi'Wnt  In  tbe  Houae  and 
Sanate  raeea  waa  up  Tl  potent  from  1M4. 
Waariy  balf  of  tbe  Houae  members  got  SO 
paraent  or  naore  of  tbair  rampaign  money 
fnmPAOL 

Um  btatate  area  was  eapadaUy  favored  by 
PAOs.  Rw.  Rlcbard  Gephardt  ranked  sev- 
enth amoiw  Bouaa  maaabara  In  PAC  oontrl- 
buttaM  ($4SlJTr).  Stfll.  aa  a  peroantace  of 
total  leoeipta.  Mr.  Oaidiardt.  for  whom  PAC 
funds  Ti"M«""**iH  to  balf  of  bis  overall  oontrl- 
butlofw.  waa  far  behind  third-ranked  Rep. 
Melvta  Prtea  <M  percent  from  PACs)  and 
Rap.  wmiam  Oay  (7B  percent,  eamlnc  him 
14th  plaee). 

The  nnnatr  is  canstderlns  a  biU  that 
would  provide  public  ttnandnc  for  candl- 
datea  who  agree  to  limit  their  spending  and 
lower  tbe  ceUinc  on  Individual  PAC  contri- 
buUoiM.  Tbe  radirienta  of  PAC  money  deny 
their  integrity  and  independence  are  com- 
pcoinlaad  by  tbe  donattona.  No  better  teat  of 
^h«»  oould  be  asked  than  iissasn  of  this  bUl 
by  both  houaea. 

(Prom  the  Sallabury  (MD)  Dally  Tlmea. 

Apr.  a.  1M71 

HaDonra  Baia  Wrra  PACa 

PoUtlcal  action  oommltteea.  as  fickle  as 
fortune  Itaelf.  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 
Aoootdliw  to  a  study  releaaed  recently  by 
tbe  puldle-lntereat  lobby  Common  Cause. 
doaena  of  PACS  Involved  In  last  year's  VS. 
Ocinatn  etectloDa  covered  both  sides. 

In  each  of  tbe  aaven  Senate  racea  In  which 
a  Damocratk  ehaUancer  defeated  a  Republi- 
can taicumbent.  PACa  backed  tbe  Republi- 
can Incumbent  during  tbe  campaign,  then 
contributed  to  the  winning  Democratic  <duJ- 
taDgcr  shortly  after  tbe  election. 

At  tbe  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggeat  that  aome  PACb  aren't  particularly 
oomnUttod  to  a  candidate's  alma,  ideology  or 
poltttpal  party.  They  aeem  interested,  above 
all  elae.  In  buying  influence  with  a  U.8.  aen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  39  PACi 
that  oontributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-«lec- 
tkm  campaign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
awltcbed  sldea  and  gave  to  Kent 
tbe  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
tba 

Tha  W  PAOs  Inchidad  tba  National  Aaao- 
I  of  Letter  Camera,  tbe  National  Rifle 
the  Tobacco  Inatttute  Inc.  and 


tbe  American  Bankers  Asaodation.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  110.000  to  An- 
drewB  before  the  election  and  tlO.OOO  to 
Conrad  afterwarda.  switched  sides  in  four  of 
tbe  seven  Senate  racea. 

Tbe  only  bright  spot  In  this  cynical  IltUe 
ezerelae  In  democracy  is  that  six  of  the 
aeven  winning  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changea  In  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  co-aponaorlng  Senate 
Bill  2.  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act.  which  would  Umlt  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congreaalanal  candidates  can 
accept.  The  bill,  which  now  has  M  co-spon- 
sors, also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing  In  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  publldste  argue  that  PAC-<1ving  rep- 
reaente  dtlaen  participation  in  the  political 
■ystem.  Cltlaens  however,  dont  vote  for 
both  randlrln*^  once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
choaen.  If  we're  really  Intereated  In  dtlaen 
participation,  we'll  emasculate  the  PACs. 

[Pram  the  Sallabury  (ICD)  Dally  Tlmea. 
Mar.  18.  IMTl 

That  Miaa  Caixd  PACs 

Pourteen  senators  elected  in  19M  raiaed 
more  than  $1  million  each  in  political  action 
committee,  or  PAC,  contributions  for  their 
Senate  campaigns.  That  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  PAC  millionaires  in  the 
Senate,  from  10  to  34.  PAC  contributions  to 
all  Senate  general-election  candidates  In 
198ft-M totaled  M&T  million. 

The  redpienU  of  such  largeaae  are  getting 
nervous.  They  realise  that  congreaalonal 
campaigns  are  obacenely  expensive,  that 
special-interest  money  Invariably  comes 
with  strings  attached  and  that  addiction  to 
PAC  dollars  undermines  their  credibility  as 
lepreaentatlves  of  the  people.  Whether  they 
are  nervous  enough  to  do  something  is  an 
open  queatlon.  but  recently  Introduced  legis- 
lation offers  them  an  opportunity. 

Sponaored  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  EMDklA.. 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Rotwrt  Byrd. 
E>-W.Va..  the  legislation  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent system  of  public  financing  of  presiden- 
tial elecUons  to  the  congreaalonal  level. 

Public  financing  may  be  the  Achillea'  heel 
of  the  legisUtlon.  as  Sen.  WendeU  Ford.  D- 
Ky.  suggested  U>  Boren.  The  Oklahoma  sen- 
ator explained  that  be  reluctantly  Included 
the  provision  because  it  waa  the  only  practi- 
cal way  to  get  around  a  1970  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  prohlblU  spending 
llmlte  unless  they  are  tied  to  public  financ- 
ing. Under  Boren's  bill,  a  candidate  could  re- 
ceive public  funds  for  part  of  his  campaign 
costs  If  he  agreed  to  a  spending  limit  that 
would  vary  from  stete  to  state. 

The  Boren-Byrd  measure  also  would 
reduce  the  size  of  a  PACs  maximum  contri- 
bution from  >5.000  to  $3,000  per  election 
and  Umlt  total  PAC  glfU  to  a  candidate. 
Thoae  UmlU  would  be  $100,000  for  House 
randidatf^  and  would  range  from  $175,000 
to  $750,000  for  Senate  candidates,  depend- 
ing on  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  less- 
expensive  campaigns  or  campaigns  less  de- 
pendent on  special  interests.  The  PAC 
system  itself  was  supposed  to  be  a  reform, 
and  spedal-lntereat  groups  are  wonderfully 
ingenious  at  finding  loopholes.  What  we 
liave  now.  however.  Is  a  mess.  The  Boren- 
Byrd  measure  could  be  a  way  ouU 


(Prom  the  Salisbury  (NO  Post,  Mar.  M, 
1987] 

PuaCHAaXWO  iMFLOXMCa 

The  NaUonal  Aaaodatkm  of  Homebullders 
gave  $10,000  to  then  Sen.  Jim  BroyhlU.  R- 
N.C..  during  last  year's  campaign.  Then,  just 
after  the  election,  the  same  group  gave 
$5,000  to  the  man  who  beat  BroyhlU,  Demo- 
crat Terry  Sanford. 

Why  would  a  poUUcal  action  committee 
support  each  of  two  candidates  who  took 
sharply  differing  poattlons  on  most  major 
lasuaa?  Is  this  an  oversight.  perhapaT  Or  evi- 
dence of  inatltutlonal  aehlaophrenla? 

Neither  of  the  above.  As  it  turns  out. 
there  was  nothing  unusual  about  what  the 
biUlders  did.  As  many  as  SO  other  PACs  oon- 
tributed to  Incumbent  BroytiUl  before  the 
election  and  then  swltehed  sides  to  contrib- 
ute to  Sanford  shortly  after  elecUon  day. 
Other  prominent  examples  were  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  AaaodaUon  ($7,500  to  BroyhlU 
and  then  $5,000  to  Sanford)  and  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Certified  PubUc  Aocoun^ 
ante  (BroyhUl  $0,000.  Sanford  $5,000). 

Nor  waa  the  phenomenon  limited  to  North 
Carolina,  according  to  a  recent  report  from 
Common  Cauae.  enUtled  "If  At  Pirst  Tou 
Don't  Succeed.  Olve,  Olve  Again."  In  each 
of  the  seven  1980  Senate  racea  In  which  a 
Democratic  challenger  defeated  a  RepubU- 
can  Incumbent.  BpeclaJ-lnterest  PACS  con- 
tributed shortly  after  the  election  to  the 
winning  Democratic  challenger  after  first 
h^/-king  the  Republican  Incumbent  durlnc 
the  election. 
What's  going  on  here? 
The  answer,  clearly.  Is  that  many  PACs 
are  not  motivated  by  prlndple  at  all.  but  by 
a  cynical  effort  to  play  both  ends  against 
the  middle  and  purchaae  favor  with  those 
whoae  votes  they  may  someday  need.  This 
pattern  was  evident  in  earUer  Poet  articles 
alMut  the  doaens  of  PA<:s  that  gave  money 
to  8th  Distrid  Ctongreasman  BUI  Hefner. 
Many  of  the  organiiations  had  diametrical- 
ly opposite  poUtlcal  goals,  and  their  giving 
seemed  to  have  UtUe  to  do  with  Hefner's  po- 
sitions. 

"Our  study  vividly  Ulustrates  how  spedal- 
lntereat  PAC  contributions  are  used  to  buy 
Uifluenoe  in  Congreas."  president  Pred 
Wertheimer  of  Common  Clause  said.  "These 
PACs  obviously  weren't  contributing  l>e- 
cauae  of  the  candidate's  phUosophy.  Ideolo- 
gy or  political  party.  They  wanted,  first  and 
foremost,  to  ensiu*  that  they  had  bought 
Influence  with  a  United  SUtes  senator." 

PACi  have  often  tried  to  portray  them- 
selves merely  as  representatives  of  citizens 
partidpating  in  the  democratic  process.  But 
citizens.  Wertheimer  pointed  out,  do  not 
have  the  luxury  of  voting  "for  both  candi- 
dates, once  before  the  election  and  a  second 
time  after  the  winner  has  been  chosen." 

Of  the  seven  states  listed  In  the  Common 
Cauae  study.  North  DakoU  had  the  moat 
PAC^s  swltehlng  horses  after  the  race,  with 
39.  Others:  Alabama,  31:  Washington.  30; 
South  Dakota.  18;  Oeorgia,  7;  and  Plorida.  5. 
Something  has  to  be  done— and  soon— to 
keep  political  action  committees  from  fur- 
ther compromising  American  politics.  The 
best  solution  that  has  been  proposed  so  far 
is  the  Senate  Klectlon  Campaign  Act,  which 
would  limit  the  total  amount  of  PAC  funds 
congressional  candidates  can  accept  It 
would  also  put  other  curba  on  campaign 
spending. 

In  faimeas.  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
six  of  the  seven  winning  chaUoigara  waat  to 
see  the  system  changed  and  support  tba  bOL 
Tarry  Sanford  Is  one  of  them. 


[Prom  the  San  Antonio  (TZ)  Light.  Apt.  34. 

1987] 

CoirauaaioiiAL  Camfaiom  Nkw  PnAHCi 

RVOBM 

The  extraordinary  amount  of  money 
spent  on  congressional  campaigns  is  proof  in 
itself  that  some  sort  of  sense  needs  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  system  In  which  someone 
seeks  a  seat  In  our  national  legislative  body. 

The  final  hearing  on  a  comprehenaive 
.^w.p»ign  reform  bUI.  Senate  BUI  3,  ia  being 
held  before  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
today.  Markup  of  the  bUl,  by  XJA.  Sens. 
David  Boren.  D-Okla..  and  Robert  Byrd.  D- 
W.V.— the  majority  leader— is  set  for 
Wednesday.  That  means  that  a  vote  on  con- 
greaalonal «-«mp*«gw  reform  could  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  upper  house  by  mid  or  late 
May. 

Porty-four  senators  (unfortunately,  ac- 
cording to  Common  Cause,  neither  of  the 
senators  from  Texas)  had  agreed  to  be  co- 
sponaon  of  the  bUl  by  the  middle  of  this 
month,  and  55  national  organisations  rang- 
ing from  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women  to  the  Women's  Action  for 
Nudear  DIaarmament  (and  tnduding  many 
in  between,  such  as  the  Southwest  Voters 
Registration  Education  Project  of  San  Anto- 
nio) had  signed  on. 

Some  powerful  poUtlcal  action  committees 
oppose  the  Boren-Byrd  blU  becauae  they 
objed  to  the  voluntary  system  of  spending 
limits  and  partial  public  financing  set  up 
under  the  bUl.  Proponents  of  the  biU  say 
the  success  of  the  presidential  campaign  fi- 
nance system,  after  wliich  the  congreaalonal 
bUl  is  modeled,  is  proof  that  It  is  a  good  biU. 

Congressional  camp«'r"  financing  in  this 
nation  has  l>een  blown  out  of  reasonable 
proportion,  and  a  measure— whether  it  l>e 
Senate  BUl  3  or  a  similar  control  mecha- 
nism-is needed  to  give  meaning  to  sincere 
and  money-limited  campaigning  on  behalf 
of  the  electorate. 

(Prom  the  San  Diego  (CA)  Tribune.  Mar.  9. 
1987] 

Ah  OFPoaroHiTT  To  Rxnt  m  thx  PACs 

Pourteen  Senators  elected  in  1986  raiaed 
more  than  $1  miUlon  each  in  poUtlcal  action 
committee  (PAC)  contributions  for  their 
Senate  campaigns.  That  more  than  double 
the  number  of  PAC  miUlonaires  in  the 
Senate,  from  10  to  34.  PAC  contributions  to 
aU  Senate  general-election  candidates  in 
1985-86  totaled  $45.7  mlUlon. 

The  rodplenU  of  such  largess  are  getting 
nervous.  They  realize  that  congressional 
r^itip«iyiM  are  obacenely  expensive,  tliat 
spedal-lntereat  money  invariably  comes 
with  strlxigs  attached  and  that  addiction  to 
PAC  dollars  undermines  their  credlbiUty  as 
tepreaentatives  of  the  people.  Whether  they 
are  nervous  enough  to  do  something  Is  an 
open  question,  but  legislation  introduced 
last  week  offers  them  an  opportuiUty. 

Sponaored  by  Sen.  David  Boren,  D-Okla., 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd. 
D-W.Va.,  the  legislation  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent system  of  public  financing  of  presiden- 
tial elections  to  the  congreaalonal  level. 

PubUc  financing  may  be  the  AchUles'  heel 
of  the  legislation,  as  Sen.  WendeU  Pord.  D- 
Ky..  suggested  to  Boren  last  week.  The 
Oklahoma  senator  explained  that  he  reluc- 
tantly Induded  the  provision  bacauae  it  was 
the  only  practical  way  to  get  around  a  1976 
U.S.  Supreme  0>urt  dedakm  that  prohlblU 
spending  llmlte  tmleas  they  are  tied  to 
pubUc  financing.  Under  Boren's  bUl.  a  candi- 
date could  receive  public  fimds  for  part  of 


his  c»»"p»<g"  ooste  if  he  agreed  to  a  spend- 
ing limit  that  would  vary  from  state  to 
sUte. 

The  Boren-Byrd  measure  also  would 
reduce  the  slie  of  a  PACs  maximum  contri- 
bution from  $5,000  to  $3,000  per  election 
and  limit  total  PAC  glfU  to  a  candidate. 
Thoae  llmlte  would  be  $100,000  for  House 
candidatea  and  would  range  from  $175,000 
to  $750,000  for  Senate  candidatea.  depend- 
ing on  a  stete's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  leaa- 
expenslve  /^wp^igrig  or  campaigns  leas  de- 
pendent on  special  interests.  The  PAC 
system  itaelf  was  supposed  to  be  a  reform, 
and  special-interest  groupa  are  wonderfully 
Ingenious  at  finding  loopholes.  What  we 
have  now.  however.  Is  a  meaa.  The  Boren- 
Byrd  measure  could  be  a  way  out. 

[Prom  the  San  Diego  (C:A)  Tribune.  Mar.  35. 

1987] 

PACs  Havk  I^axhxd  To  Hkdob  Bets 

PoUtlcal  action  committees,  as  fickle  as 
fortune  itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  public-interest  lobby  Common  Cauae. 
dozens  of  PACs  involved  in  last  year's  U.8. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  In  which  a  Demo- 
cratic chaUenger  defeated  a  Republican  in- 
cumbent, PACs  backed  the  Republican  in- 
cumbent during  the  campaign,  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  wiiming  Democratic  chaUenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggeat  that  some  PACs  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  alma,  ideology  or 
poUtlcal  party.  They  aeem  interested,  above 
aU  else,  in  buying  influence  with  a  UJ3.  aen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACs  induded  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tottacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  eledlon  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwarda.  switched  sides  In  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  lalght  spot  in  this  cynical  UtUe 
exerdae  in  dranocracy  is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  challengers  favor  ftmdamen- 
tal  changea  in  the  (surent  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  oo-aponaoring  Senate 
BUl  3.  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Ad.  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept.  The  bill,  which  now  has  36  cxyvpon- 
sors.  also  would  limit  campaign  apendlng  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  pubUc 
financing  in  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  publldste  argue  that  PAC-glvlng  rep- 
resente  dtiaen  partldpatlon  in  the  poUtlcal 
system.  Cltianis.  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates  once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
choaen.  If  we're  really  interested  In  citizen 
partldpatlon.  we'U  emaaculate  the  PAO. 

[Prom  the  San  Diego  (CA)  Tribune.  Apr.  15. 
1987] 
TmTnro  oh  thx  PAC-Woek  Coat 
The  patehwork.  or  PACwork.  aportooat 
could  be  an  idea  whoae  time  has  come  for 
those  interested  in  campaign  reform.  Noth- 
ing else,  so  far,  has  been  able  to  reaolve 
what  former  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater.  R-Ariz.. 


has  called  "a  criala  of  liberty"— tbe  unholy 
depmdenoe  on  spedal-tnterest  politleal 
action  committeea  (PACs)  by  candidatea  for 
Ccmgreaa. 

Here  is  how  the  patchwotk-coat  approach 
would  work: 

The  candidate  would  be  required  to  don 
his  or  her  official  campaign  coat  at  tbe  offi- 
cial '^mpaiyn  opening.  A  blaier  no  doubt,  it 
would  be  festooned  with  patehea.  each 
patch  a  logo  signifying  the  poUtkad  action 
committee  (PAC)  to  which  the  candMatif  Is 
beholden.  The  candidate  could  pick  his  fa- 
vorite color,  though  for  most  offloehcdders. 
color  wouldn't  matter.  The  coat  would  be  all 
PAC  p^chea— and  large  poAeta. 

We  have  campaign  dladoaure  laws  now. 
but  the  sportcoate  wotild  be  more  graphic 
They  would  aUow  the  voter  to  aee  at  a 
glaixse  who  owns  whom.  Candidatea  mlglit 
reaent  their  Indy  500  look— each  car  embla- 
zoned with  a  riot  of  logoea— but  that'a  life  In 
the  public  eye.  As  candldat.es  weU  know, 
r«wip«iyniny  often  is  an  affnmt  to  personal 
dignity. 

If  the  coat  idea  won't  fit.  perhaps  It's  time 
for  Congress  to  pass  leg1alat.ion  sponsored 
by  Sen.  David  Boren.  DOkla..  and  Sen.  Mar 
Jority  licader  Robert  Byrd.  D-W.Va.  Thdr 
bill.  caUed  Senate  BiU  3.  arould  fundamen- 
tally refmm  the  aeatJuosiMX  campaign-fi- 
nance system.  It  has  gained  the  sunwrt  of 
44  co-sponsors  in  the  Senate.  Just  seven 
short  of  a  majority.  Successful  Senate 
action  on  the  bUl,  which  calls  for  partial 
pubUc  financing  of  senatorial  campaigna. 
would  then  shift  the  focus  of  attention  to 
the  House  of  Representativea. 

One  of  the  original  co-aponacHi  of  the  bOl. 
Sen.  John  Stennis.  a  Mississippi  Democrat 
who  been  in  the  Senate  since  1948.  an- 
noimced  recently:  "When  the  preaent  law 
was  passed.  I  was  strongly  (vpoacd  to  the 
idea  of  paying  any  of  the  campaign  coats  for 
candidatea  for  U.S.  Senate  from  the  public 
treasury,  or  the  House  of  Repreaentativea. 
either  one.  But  in  view  of  what  has  hap- 
pened now,  I  have  changed  my  mind." 

And  what  has  happened  now?  In  Uie  1986 
election.  PAC  contrfbutl<ms  reached  a 
record  $130,296,936  for  House  and  Senate 
candidates.  That's  a  27  percent  increaae 
over  the  $103  mllUon  PACs  gave  to  congrea- 
sional  candidates  in  the  1984  election.  Over 
the  past  decade,  PAC  contributions  to  con- 
gressional candidatea  have  skyrocketed 
from  $23  mllUon  in  1976  to  more  than  $1S0 
mUUon  last  year.  In  1976.  there  were  600 
PACs:  today,  there  are  more  than  4.000 
PACs. 

The  result  is  that  the  100th  Congreas  has 
come  Into  office  more  Indebted  to  special  in- 
tereste  than  any  other  C>>ngreas  in  the  na- 
tion's history.  And  that  means  the  special 
intereste  have  bought  the  ri^t  to  aet  the 
leglalatlve  agenda. 

"Only  a  simpleton  can  beUeve  that  PAC 
funds  do  not  influence  many  of  our  senators 
in  their  pattern  of  voting."  former  New 
Hampahire  Gov.  Meldrlm  Tbompaon  has 
said.  "PAC  money."  the  oonaervatlve  Repub- 
Ucan  added,  "is  a  not  too  subtle  way  to 
ensure  that  most  senators  wUl  remember 
from  whence  their  contributions  came  when 
they  vote  on  major  issues." 

Por  a  way  out  of  the  (nirrent  mess.  Con- 
greas can  look  to  a  reform  modd  that 
works— the  pubUc  financing  system  for  pres- 
idential electiona.  Since  it  waa  tailtlated  tai 
the  1976  decUon,  84  of  tbe  35  candidatea  for 
the  nation's  highest  office  have  voluntarily 
participated  in  the  public  flnandng  syston. 
The  system  has  opened  up  the  process,  re- 
duced undue  influence  of  individuals  and 
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OOlTUptlOD    in 


I  miMt  put  an  and  to  Ita  own  eam- 

ntniptlaa.   If  a  patehwovk 

to   bana>th    ita  difnitj.   surely   ttie 

atla  of  pobUc  totcraat  lant.  And  a  public 

finanrtng   ajFatam   for   iirawiaailnnal 

>  la  olaartj  in  Um  pobtte  iBtaraat. 


Uaa' - 

OMmo^  CA.  May  S.  IMTl 
UA  OuawmuncMi  ar  OoimKMxnw 
PACOiyn 


Thia  yaar  wt  ualahiatii  MO  y«ara  of  repre- 
awilallw  ■iiinmmant  with  tha  b«cent«mnlal 
o(  tha  Ooactltutlan  and  tbe  Ooncraaa. 

■Hkara  la  no  battar  way  to  honor  theaa  M- 
oantannlala  tban  to  put  aome  eontrola  on 
PoWloal  Action  Oommlttaea  (PACfe). 

OooHaon  Ouiaa  ta  a  raeent  fuU-po<«  ad  In 
ma  NOW  Tofk  Ttaaaa  aaid: 

TliB  aaj  mil  iiianii«alraial  rampalfna  am 
la  a  ■>'*«'—*'  acnnrtal  Too  mueb 
li  «Mnt  by  iiiw^TBaalnnal  candklatf 
Too  much  monay  la  giran  by  vodal  Intereat 
PACk.  Too  modi  aaonoy  la  ipent  by  congraa- 
candidataa.  Too  much  time  and 
la  uaad  to  nUaa  poUtioU  money.  Too 
much  Influence  la  eiwrciaed  throuch  politi- 
cal money. 

"Ifa  a  "^*''— »'  acandaL  And  It'a  time  to 
■Id  It" 

There's  plenty  of  good  reason  to  support 
Senate  BiU  a.  which  would  do  pretty  much 
what  OoBUBon  Cauae  propoaes.  It  Includea 
overall  Tp»»M«hi0  limits.  It  puU  a  limit  on  uae 
of  pTTTW*'  wealth  In  rampalgns.  It  calla  for 
public  ftnanctnc.  and  it  puts  an  aaregate 
Umlt  on  what  a  mmreaslnnal  candidate  can 
from  all  political  actloas  commlt- 


ICembera  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  depending  more  and  more  on  PAC  con- 
trfbutlons.  In  19M.  IM  members  of  the 
lower  bouse  received  M  percent  or  more  of 
their  """p^'f"  funds  front  this  source.  Only 
M  of  the  IM  were  Involved  in  seriously  oon- 
taatad  raeea.  One  great  flaw  In  this  system  U 
that  PACs  favor  IneumbenU  over  challeng- 
en  by  a  ratio  of  •  to  1.  A  Common  Cause 
aimlyita  abowa  that  PACs  all  but  abandoned 
the  idea  of  oontrlbutlpg  to  House  challenc- 
eta  In  19M.  PACs  gave  a  total  of  $«6.6  mU- 
lion  to  Incumbenta.  compared  with  only  $S.7 
mUlion  to  challengers. 

We're  talking  about  big  buciES.  For  In- 
stance. House  Speaker  Jim  Wright.  D- 
Texaa.  received  tSM.063  from  PACs  laat 
year.  Jolntaig  nine  others  who  won  re-eleo- 
tion  and  received  toon  than  (400.000  apiece. 

Oongreasmen  have  used  the  PAC  system 
to  protect  them  from  defeat  by  building  up 
huge  «— ««r**g"  surpluses.  Twenty  candi- 
dates, all  incumbent  winners,  reported  at 
least  (400.000  caah-on-hand  as  of  Dec  31. 
Nine  of  those  had  more  than  $500,000  and 
one  had  IMO.0O0. 

If  an  Incumbent  haa  more  than  $600,000 
in  surplus  campaign  money,  who  but  a  mil- 
lionaire or  a  nut  would  try  to  challenge  him. 

PACk.  which  were  called  election  reform 
U  yeara  ago.  have  helped  make  money  more 
Important  than  iaauea  In  congressional  elec- 


It's  time  to  change  that  through  Senate 
Bffl  X.  And  this  is  an  Ideal  and  symbolic  year 
to  do  It 

tPttm  The  San  Pedro  (CA)  News-Pilot.  Apr. 

10.  1007] 

PAC-WoBK  Coats 

The  patchwork,  or  PACwork.  sportooat 

could  be  an  Idea  whoae  time  has  come  for 

those  interested  in  rampaign  reform. 


Nothing  riae.  ao  tar.  has  bean  able  to  re- 
aolv*  what  former  Son.  Barry  Ooldwater,  R- 
Arla..  has  called  "a  crisis  of  Uberty"— the 
unholy  dependence  on  ^edal-lnterest  polit- 
ical action  commltteea  by  candidatae  for 


Hero  la  how  the  patchwork-coat  approach 
would  work: 

The  fanitV*f*^  would  be  required  to  don 
bis  or  her  official  campaign  coat  at  the  offi- 
cial -«—r*'r"  opening.  A  blaaer  no  doubt.  It 
would  be  festooned  with  patches,  each 
patch  a  logo  signifying  the  political  action 
committee  to  which  the  candidate  is  behold- 
en. 

The  candidate  could  pick  his  favorite 
color,  though  for  most  offlceholderB.  color 
wouldn't  matter.  The  coat  would  be  aU  PAC 
patchea— and  large  pockets. 

We  have  campaign  disclosure  laws  now. 
but  the  sportooau  would  be  more  trmphic. 
They  would  allow  the  voter  to  see  at  a 
glance  who  owns  whom. 

Candldatee  might  resent  their  Indy  600 
look— each  car  emblaaoned  with  a  riot  of 
logoa-but  that's  life  in  the  public  eye.  As 
candidates  well  know,  campaigning  often  Is 
an  affront  to  personal  dignity. 

If  the  coat  idea  wont  fit.  perhaps  It's  time 
for  Congress  to  pass  legislation  sponsored 
by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla..  and  Sen.  Ma- 
jority Leader  Robert  Byrd.  D-W.Va. 

Their  bUL  called  Senate  Bill  2.  would  fun- 
damentally reform  the  senatorial  campaign- 
finance  system.  It  has  gained  the  support  of 
44  ctKsponsors  in  the  Senate,  Just  seven 
short  of  a  majority.  Succeasful  Senate 
action  on  the  bill,  which  calls  for  partial 
public  financing  of  senatorial  rampalgns. 
would  then  shift  the  focus  of  attention  to 
the  House  of  Repreaentativea. 

One  of  the  original  co-sponsors  of  the  blU. 
Sen.  John  Steimls.  a  Mississippi  Democrat 
who  has  been  in  the  Senate  since  IMS.  an- 
nounced recently:  "When  the  present  law 
was  psssril  I  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  paying  any  of  the  campaign  costs  for 
candidates  for  U.8.  Senate  from  the  public 
treasury,  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
either  one.  But  In  view  of  what  has  hap- 
pened now,  I  have  changed  my  mind." 

And  what  has  happened  now? 

In  the  IMO  election.  PAC  contributions 
reached  a  record  $130.3S«.92«  for  Houae  and 
Senate  candidates.  That's  a  27  percent  in- 
crease over  the  $103  million  PACs  gave  to 
congressional  candidates  in  the  19*4  elec- 
tion. 

Over  the  past  decade.  PAC  contributions 
to  congressional  candidates  have  skyrocket- 
ed from  $23  mlllkHi  In  1076  to  more  than 
$130  mUlion  last  year.  In  1070.  there  were 
600  PACs:  today,  there  are  more  than  4.000 
PACs. 

The  result  is  that  the  100th  Congress  has 
come  into  office  more  Indebted  to  special  in- 
terests than  any  other  Congress  in  the  na- 
tion's history.  And  that  means  the  special 
interesU  have  bought  the  right  to  set  the 
legislative  agenda. 

"Only  a  simpleton  can  believe  that  PAC 
funds  do  not  influence  many  of  our  senators 
in  their  pattern  of  voting. "  former  New 
Hampshire  Gov.   Meldrlm  Thompson   has 


"PAC  money."  the  conservative  Republi- 
can added,  "is  a  not  too  subtle  way  to  ensure 
that  most  senators  will  remember  from 
whence  their  contributions  came  when  they 
vote  on  major  Issues." 

Por  s  way  out  of  the  current  mess.  Con- 
gress can  look  to  a  reform  model  that 
works— the  public  finandng  system  for  pres- 
idential elections. 


Since  it  was  initiated  in  the  1070  election. 
34  of  the  36  randtdat.es  for  the  nation's 
highest  office  have  voluntarily  participated 
in  the  public  financing  aystem.  The  system 
haa  opened  up  the  procaas.  reduced  undue 
«t«niit»«»  of  individuals  and  groups  and  vir- 
tually ended  corruption  in  preaidentlal  elec- 
tion flnanoea 

Congreaa  must  put  an  end  to  Its  own  cam- 
paign-finance corruption.  If  a  patchwork 
coat  is  beneath  its  dignity,  surely  the 
mantle  of  public  intereat  isn't. 

And  a  public  financing  system  for  congres- 
sional campaigns  Is  clearly  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

[Prom  the  Times.  San  Mateo.  CA.  Apr.  14. 
1007] 

Studt  vt  ComioM  Caitsb  Nona  PACa 
Hbm>s  TBsni  Bits 

A  recent  study  by  Common  Cause,  the 
public  interest  lobby,  reveals  that  a  consid- 
erable number  of  political  action  commit- 
tees (PACs)  Involved  in  last  year's  X3B. 
Senate  elections  dtwyed  up  their  resources 
to  make  sure  they  supported  winners. 

In  each  of  the  seven  Senate  races  in  which 
a  Democrat  challenger  defeated  a  Republi- 
can Incimibent,  a  study  found.  PACSi  backed 
the  Republican  incumbent  during  the  cam- 
paign, then  contributed  to  the  winning 
Democratic  challenger  shortly  after  the 
election. 

This  Is  additional  evidence,  of  course,  that 
the  PACs  are  interested,  aix>ve  all  else,  in 
buying  Influence  with  s  U.S.  lawmaker. 

In  an  interesting  switch,  however,  six  of 
the  seven  winning  challengers  now  say  they 
favor  fimdamental  changes  in  the  current 
campaign-financing  system.  They  are 
among  the  co-sponsors  of  Senate  Bill  3,  the 
Senatorial  Election  Campaign  Act,  which 
would  limit  the  total  amount  of  PAC  funds 
that  congressional  candidates  can  accept 

Those  who  defend  operations  of  the  politi- 
cal action  committees  on  their  present  scale 
are  fond  of  saying  that  PACs  represent  clti- 
sen  participation  In  the  election  process. 
But  we,  like  C>>mmon  Cause,  are  Impressed 
by  the  fact  that  it  Is  not  customary  for  cltl- 
aens  to  vote  for  both  candidates— once 
before  the  election  and  s  second  time,  after 
the  winner  has  been  chosen. 

[Prom  the  Santa  Maria  (CA)  Times,  Apr.  1, 

1087] 

EiuacuLsn  ms  PACs 

Political  action  commltteea.  as  fickle  as 
fortune  Itself,  luiow  how  to  back  s  winner. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  public-interest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
dooens  of  PACs  involved  In  Isst  year's  D.S. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Democratic  races  in  which  a 
Democratic  challenger  defeated  s  Republi- 
can Incumbent.  PAC^s  backed  the  Republi- 
can Incumbent  during  the  campaign,  then 
contributed  to  the  winning  Democratic  chal- 
lenger shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PAC^s  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  alms.  Ideology  or 
political  party.  They  seem  Interested,  above 
all  else,  in  buying  influence  with  a  VJB.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACs  include  the  NaUonal  Asso- 
ciaUon  of  Letter  Carriers,  the  NaUonal  Rifle 


Aaaodation.  the  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  AMOCiatton.  The 
banlMis  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwarda.  switched  aides  In  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  raoea. 

The  only  bright  spot  In  this  cynical  lltUe 
exercise  in  democracy  is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  co-sponsoring  Senate 
BIU  3.  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act.  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept.  The  bill,  which  now  has  30-ooapon- 
sors.  also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing  in  Smate  general  elections. 

PAC  publiclsU  argue  that  PAC-glvlng  rep- 
reaenU  dtlaen  partldpaUon  in  the  political 
system.  Cltlaens.  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates— once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen.  If  we're  really  interested  in  dtlaen 
participation,  well  emaanilatr  the  PACs. 

[Prom  the  Argus  Leader.  Sioux  Palla,  8D. 
May  30. 19871 

Campaion  Puiroxao  Rum  in  Nkkd  or  am 

OvXKBAni. 

The  word  "scandal"  is  tossed  around 
loosely  in  politics. 

Common  Cauae.  that  high-road,  public  In- 
terest lobbying  group,  sees  one  in  the  way 
the    nation    finances    congressional    cam- 


We  wont  go  quite  that  far.  We  see  the  fi- 
nancing system  as  a  national  disgrace  badly 
in  need  of  reform. 

Common  Cause  is  cm  target,  however,  in 
calling  for  support  for  a  bill  pending  in  Con- 
gress to  overhaul  the  campaign  financing 
system. 

The  proposal.  Senate  Bill  3,  would  put 
overdue  limits  on  how  much  money  candi- 
dates for  the  Senate  could  spend  in  election 
campaigns. 

Sen.  Tom  Dsschle,  D-SJ>.,  is  among  the 
bill's  co-sponsors.  The  position  of  Sen.  Larry 
Pressler,  R-S.D.,  is  not  as  clear.  In  mailings 
on  the  topic,  Pressler's  support  is  couched  in 
qualifiers. 

With  no  limits,  officeholders  are  too  de- 
peiulent  on  the  checking  accounts  of  politi- 
cal action  committees,  commonly  called 
PACs.  PACs  are  committees  formed  by 
trade  organisations,  businesses,  labor  groups 
and  other  organizations  to  make  contribu- 
tions to  candidates. 

The  PAC  problem  is  more  pronounced  in 
Senate  races  than  House  races  because 
Senate  campaigns  usually  cost  more. 
Reform  is  needed  for  House  races,  too. 
though. 

According  to  Comn>on  Cause,  almost  half 
the  members  of  the  House  received  50  per- 
cent or  more  of  their  campaign  money  from 
PACs  during  the  1980  campaign.  Ineum- 
benU received  more  than  $85  mUlion  last 
year.  chaUengers  received  less  than  $9  mU- 
Uon. 

Of  course.  PACs  don't  donate  money  Just 
to  be  good  Americans.  They  want  access. 
They  want  influence.  They  want  votes  to  go 
their  way.  And  for  members  of  Congress,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  no  to  the  groups  that 
helped  get  them  elected. 

Under  the  biU  proposing  restrictions  on 
Senate  candidates.  PACs  stUl  woiUd  be  al- 
lowed to  give  up  to  $5,000  per  candidate 
each  election.  But: 

Each  sUte  would  have  a  spending  limit 
based   cm   its   voting-age    population.   The 


limit  would  range  from  a  minimum  of 
$950,000  to  a  maximum  of  $6.5  mlUlon. 

As  a  condition  of  eUgibOlty  for  pubUc  fi- 
nancing in  a  general  election,  a  candidate 
must  certify  that  he  or  she  wlU  not  spend 
more  than  67  percent  of  the  state's  general 
election  limit  in  the  primary. 

To  qualify  for  public  financing,  a  candi- 
date would  have  to  raise  about  30  percent  of 
the  state  Umlt  in  private  contributions  of 
$250  or  leas,  with  at  least  three-fotuths  of 
that  coming  from  the  candidate's  home 
sUte. 

The  changes  are  overdue.  The  blU  should 
t>e  approved. 

[From  the  DaUy  American.  Somerset.  PA. 
Apr.  2. 1987] 

PACs  Plathto  Both  Snna  or  rax  Fncx 

PoUtical  action  commltteea.  as  fickle  as 
fortune  Itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  public-interest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
doaens  of  PACs  Involved  in  last  year's  n.S. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  In  which  a  Demo- 
cratic chaUenger  defeated  a  Republican  in- 
ctunboit,  PACs  backed  the  RepubUcan  in- 
cumbent during  the  '•■"'p»<g".  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  winning  Democratic  chaUenger 
shortiy  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  alms.  Ideology  or 
poUtlcal  party.  They  seem  interested,  above 
aU  else,  in  buying  influence  with  a  VS.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  RepubUcan  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACs  included  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Coruiul  afterwards,  switched  sides  In  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  this  cynical  Uttie 
exercise  In  democracy  is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  chaUengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  co-sponsoring  Senate 
BiU  2.  the  Senatorial  Election  Champaign 
Act.  which  would  limit  the  total  amoimt  of 
PAC  funds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept.  The  blU,  which  now  has  36  co-spon- 
sors, also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  pubUc 
financing  in  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  pubUdsts  argue  that  PAC-givlng  rep- 
resents dtixens'  participation  in  the  poUU- 
cal  system.  Citizens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates — once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen.  If  we're  reaUy  Interested  In  citizen 
participation.  we'U  emasculate  the  PAO. 

[From  the  State  Journal-Register. 

Springfield.  IL.  Mar.  30. 1987] 

Hkdgihg  Thxir  Brrs 

PoUtlcal  action  committees,  as  fickle  as 

fortune  Itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 

According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 

the   pubUc-lnterest   lobby   Common  Cause. 

dozens  of  PACs  Involved  In  last  year's  \J£. 

Senate  elections  covered  both  sides. 

In  each  of  the  seven  Senate  races  in  which 
a  Democratic  chaUenger  defeated  a  RepubU- 
can Inctmibent.  PACs  backed  the  RepubU- 


can Incumbent  during  the  campaign,  then 
contributed  to  the  winning  Democratic  chal- 
lenger abortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  arent  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  alma,  idecdogy  or 
poUtlcal  party.  They  seem  Intereated.  above 
aU  else,  in  buying  Influence  with  a  U^B.  aen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuooeaaful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PAO  Induded  the  National  Aaao- 
dation of  Letter  C^arriers.  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Aaaodation. 

The  only  bri^t  spot  is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  co-aponaoring  a  Senate 
bUl  that  woiUd  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept  and  limit  campaign  spending  as  part 
of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public  fi- 
nancing In  Senate  general  electiana. 

[From  the  SUtesvtUe  (NO  Record  * 
Landmark.  May  3. 1987] 

PAC-WoKK  SoLunom 

The  patchwork,  or  PAC-work.  sportooat 
could  be  an  idea  whoae  time  has  come  for 
those  interested  in  campaign  reform.  Noth- 
ing else,  so  far,  has  been  able  to  resolve 
what  former  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater.  R-Aria.. 
has  caUed  "a  crisis  of  Uberty"— the  unholy 
dependence  on  special-interest  poUtical 
action  conmiittees  by  candidatea  for  Con- 
gress. 

Here  is  how  the  patchwork-ooat  approach 
would  work. 

The  candidate  would  be  required  to  don 
his  or  her  official  campaign  coat  at  the  offl- 
dal  «-t«p»igm  opening.  A  blaaer  no  doubt.  It 
would  be  festooned  with  patches,  each 
patch  a  logo  signifying  the  poUtical  action 
committee  to  which  the  candidate  is  behold- 
en. The  candidate  could  pick  his  favorite 
color,  though  for  most  officeholders,  color 
wouldn't  matter.  The  coat  would  be  aU  PAC 
patches-and  large  pockets. 

We  have  campaign  dladoaure  laws  now. 
but  the  sportcoats  would  be  more  graphic 
They  would  allow  the  voter  to  see  at  a 
glance  who  owns  whom. 

(Candidates  might  resent  their  Indy  500 
look— each  car  emblazoned  with  a  riot  of 
logos— but  that's  life  in  the  public  eye.  As 
candidates  weU  know,  campaigning  often  is 
an  affront  to  personal  dignity. 

If  the  coat  Idea  won't  fit.  perhape  It's  time 
for  Congress  to  pass  legislation  sponsored 
by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla..  and  Sen.  BCa- 
Jority  Leader  Robert  Byrd.  D-W.  Va. 

Their  bUl.  caUed  Senate  BIU  2.  would  fun- 
damentaUy  reform  the  senatorial  campaign- 
finance  system.  It  has  gained  the  support  of 
44  co-sponsors  in  the  Senate.  iuBt  seven 
short  of  a  majority.  Successful  Senate 
action  on  the  bUl.  which  calls  for  partial 
pubUc  financing  of  senatorial  campaigns, 
would  then  shift  the  focus  of  attention  to 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves. 

One  of  the  original  co-sponsors  of  the  bill. 
Sen.  John  Stennls.  a  Mississippi  Democrat 
who  has  been  in  the  Senate  since  1948.  an- 
nounced recently:  "When  the  presoit  law 
was  passed.  I  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  paying  any  of  the  campaign  costs  for 
candidates  for  U.S.  Senate  from  the  pubUc 
treasury,  or  the  House  of  Repreaentativea. 
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«lUMr  one.  Bat  In  view  of  wtet  hM  hap- 
pened now.  I  have  changed  my  mtaML" 

And  what  baa  »««gnM»i««i  now?  In  the  1M6 
ftlerttwi.  PAC  eontrlbutlona  reached  a 
raeotd  llMJtMM  for  Houae  and  Senate 
candMatM.  Tliat'B  a  37  percent  tncreaae 
over  the  $109  miUloa  PACa  gave  to  coogrea- 
ilonal  1-nrf^*^  In  the  1M4  deetkn.  Over 
the  past  decade.  PAC  eontrlbutlona  to  oon- 
liiiMlnnal  f>niMi*T»^  have  skyrocketed 
fram  $a»  mflllan  In  1919  to  more  than  tlSO 
mauan  laat  year.  In  19TC.  there  were  000 
PACk;  today,  there  are  more  than  4.000 
PACB. 

The  raautt  la  that  the  lOOth  Congreai  hat 
come  into  office  more  Indebted  to  ipedal  In- 
HjiimH  titaii  any  other  Oongraai  In  the  na- 
tion's hMovy-  And  that  means  the  special 
tntoraata  have  bought  the  right  to  set  the 
legialatlve  aganda.  

••Only  a  itanplntnn  can  believe  that  PAC 
funds  do  not  Influence  many  of  our  senators 
In  their  pattern  of  voting."  former  New 
Haomahlre  Gov.  Meldrtan  Thompaon  has 
"PAC  money."  the  cuuseivatlve  Repub- 
addad.  "Is  a  not  too  subtle  way  to 

that  moat  senators  wUl  remember 

from  whanee  their  contributions  came  when 
they  vote  on  major  laRiea." 

For  a  way  out  of  the  oirrent  mess.  C(m- 
gnas  can  look  to  a  reform  model  that 
worka-the  public  financing  system  for  prea- 
Identlal  elactloiM.  Since  it  was  Initiated  In 
the  irre  election.  84  of  the  SS  candidate  for 
the  nation's  hlgbeat  office  have  voluntarily 
partldpatad  in  the  public  financing  system. 
The  system  has  opened  up  the  proceas.  re- 
duced undue  Influence  of  Individuals  and 
gioupa  and  vtatually  ended  corruption  in 
prsatdentisl  election  finances 

Congrma  must  put  an  end  to  its  own  cam- 
palgn-flnanee  connptlon.  If  a  patchwork 
coat  la  beneath  lU  dignity,  surely  the 
mantle  of  pubUc  tntereat  lent.  And  a  public 
flnandng  system  for  congressional  cam- 
palgiM  is  clearly  in  the  public  interest. 

D'ram  the  Robertson  County  Times. 

Springfield.  TN.  Apr.  9. 1907] 

PACs  An  Pdolom  Imvloswcb 

Political  action  commltteea.  as  nckle  as 
fortune  Itaelf.  know  bow  to  back  a  winner. 
Aeoordlng  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  public-interest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
doaens  of  PAOi  Involved  In  last  year's  \3J&. 
Bmatr  elections  covered  both  sides. 

In  each  of  the  seven  Senate  races  in  which 
a  Democrat  challenger  defeated  a  Republi- 
can Incumbent.  PACs  backed  the  Republi- 
can Incumbent  during  the  campaign,  then 
contributed  to  the  winning  Democratic  chal- 
lenger shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  swrndhig  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  arent  partlculariy 
committed  to  a  candidate's  alms,  ideology  or 
political  party.  They  seem  Interested  above 
all  else.  In  buying  Influence  with  a  VA  Sen- 
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In  NOTth  Dakota,  for  example.  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  reelec- 
tion '■^-«p«<f«  of  Republican  Senator  IiCark 
Andrews  switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  electlOD. 

The  39  PACa  Inchided  the  NaUonal  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankets  Association.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwante,  switched  sides  In  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  raoea. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  this  cynical  little 
exerdae  In  democracy  is  that  six  of  the 


aeven  winning  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changea  In  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  oo-aponsoring  Senate 
BUI  3.  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act.  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept 

The  bill,  which  now  has  SO  co-sponsors, 
also  would  Umlt  campaign  spending  as  part 
of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public  fi- 
nancing In  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  pubUdsU  argue  that  PAC-glvlng  r«p- 
reaenU  dtlwn  participation  in  the  poUUcal 
system. 

CItlaens.  however,  don't  vote  for  both  can- 
didatca— once  before  the  election  and  a 
second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen.  If  we're  really  Interested  in  citizen 
participation,  we'll  emasculate  the  PACs. 

[From  the  Stateaville  (NO  Record  A 

Landmark.  Mar.  23. 1987] 

Rm  »  TUX  PACs 

Fourteen  senators  elected  in  lOM  raised 
more  than  $1  million  each  In  political  action 
committee,  or  PAC.  contributions  for  their 
Senate  campaigns.  The  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  PAC  mllllonartes  in  the 
Senate,  from  10  to  34.  PAC  contributions  to 
all  Senate  general-elections  in  1986-M  to- 
taled $45.7  million. 

The  recipienU  of  such  largesse  are  getting 
nervous.  They  realise  that  congreasional 
rtimr*'g^^  are  obacenely  expensive,  that 
spedal-lntereat  money  invariably  comes 
with  strings  attached  and  that  addiction  to 
PAC  dollars  undermines  their  credibility  as 
representatives  of  the  people.  Whether  they 
are  nervous  enough  to  do  something  Is  an 
open  question,  but  recently  Introduced  legis- 
lation offers  them  an  opportunity. 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla.. 
and  Senate  I€aJortty  Leader  Robert  Byrd. 
D-W.  Va..  the  legislation  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent system  of  public  financing  of  presiden- 
tial elections  to  the  congressional  level. 

Public  financing  may  by  the  Achilles'  heel 
of  the  legislation,  as  Sen.  WendeU  Ford,  D- 
Ky..  suggested  to  Boren.  The  Oklahoma 
senator  explained  that  the  reluctantly  in- 
cluded the  provision  because  It  was  the  only 
practical  way  to  get  around  a  1970  n.8.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  prohibits  spend- 
ing limits  unless  they  are  tied  to  public  fi- 
nancing. Under  Boren's  bill,  a  candidate 
could  reeeive  public  funds  for  part  of  his 
campaign  cosU  If  he  agreed  to  a  spending 
limit  that  would  vary  from  state  to  sUte. 

The  Boren-Byrd  meas«ire  also  would 
reduce  the  sise  of  a  PACs  maximum  contri- 
bution from  $5,000  to  $3,000  per  election 
and  limit  total  PAC  glfU  to  a  candidate. 
Those  llmlU  would  be  $100,000  for  House 
candidates  and  would  range  from  $175,000 
to  $750,000  for  Senate  caiuUdates  depending 
on  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  leas- 
expensive  campaigns  or  campaigns  less  de- 
pendent on  special  Interests.  The  PAC 
system  Itself  was  supposed  to  be  a  reform, 
and  special-Interest  groups  are  wonderfully 
Ingenious  at  finding  loopholes.  What  we 
have  now.  however.  Is  a  mess.  The  Boren- 
Byrd  measure  could  be  a  way  out. 

[Prom  the  StatesvlUe  (NO  Record  A 

Landmark.  Apr.  34.  19<7] 

Haooiifo  A  BXT 

Political  action  committees,  as  fickle  ss 

fortune  Itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 

According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 

the  public-interest  lobby  Common  Cause. 


doaens  of  PACs  Involved  In  last  year's  U.S. 
Senate  elections  covered  t>oth  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  in  which  a  Demo- 
cratic chaUenger  defeated  a  Republican  In- 
cumbent. PACs  backed  the  RepubUcan  In- 
cumbent during  the  campaign,  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  winning  Democratic  challenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  aims.  Ideology  or 
political  party.  They  seem  Interested,  above 
all  else.  In  buying  Influence  with  a  U.S.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  Republican  Sen.  Bfark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACs  Included  the  National  Aaao- 
datlon  of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  switched  sides  In  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  this  cynical  little 
exercise  In  democracy  Is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  co-sponsoring  Senate 
Bill  3.  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act.  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept.  The  bill,  which  now  has  36  co-spon- 
sors, also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing  In  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  publicisU  argue  that  PAC-givlng  rep- 
resenU  dtlaen  participation  in  the  political 
system.  Citisens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates— once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen.  If  we'are  really  Interested  In  citizen 
participation,  we'll  emasculate  the  PAC^s. 

CProm  the  Evening  Outlook,  Santa  Monica, 
CA.  Apr.  38.  1987] 

PAC- Won  CoATa 

The  patchwork,  or  PAC^ork.  sportooat 
could  be  an  idea  whose  time  has  come  for 
those  Interested  In  campaign  reform. 

Nothing  else,  so  far.  has  l>een  able  to  re- 
solve what  former  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater,  R- 
Arix.,  has  called  "a  crisis  of  liberty"— the 
unholy  dependence  on  special-interest  polit- 
ical action  committees  by  candidates  for 
Congress. 

Here  is  how  the  patchwork-coat  approach 
would  work: 

The  candidate  would  be  required  to  don 
his  or  her  official  campaign  coat  at  the  offi- 
cial campaign  opening.  A  blazer  no  doubt,  it 
would  be  festooned  with  patches,  each 
patch  a  logo  signifying  the  political  action 
committee  to  which  the  csindidate  is  t>ehold- 
en. 

The  candidate  could  pick  his  favorite 
color,  though  for  most  officeholders,  color 
wouldn't  matter.  The  coat  would  be  all  PAC 
patches— and  large  pockets. 

We  have  campaign  disclosure  laws  now. 
but  the  sportcoats  would  be  more  graphic. 
They  would  allow  the  voter  to  see  at  a 
glaiux  who  owns  whom. 

Candidates  might  resent  their  Indy  500 
look— each  car  emblazoned  with  a  riot  of 
logos— but  tliat's  life  In  the  public  eye.  As 
candidates  well  know,  campaigning  often  is 
an  affront  to  personal  dignity. 


If  the  ooat  Idea  wont  fit.  perhaps  it's  time 
for  Congress  to  pass  legislation  sponsored 
by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla..  and  Sen.  Ma- 
jority Leader  Robert  Byrd.  D-W.Va. 

Their  bill,  called  Senate  BiU  3.  would  fun- 
damentaUy  reform  the  senatorial  campaign- 
finance  system.  It  has  gained  the  support  of 
44  co-sponsors  in  the  Senate,  just  seven 
short  of  a  majority.  HSucoessful  Senate 
action  on  the  bill,  which  calls  for  partial 
public  finandiig  of  senatorial  campaigns, 
would  then  shift  the  focus  of  attention  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(Dne  of  the  original  co-sponsors  of  the  bill. 
Sen  John  Stennls.  a  Mississippi  Democrat 
who  has  been  in  the  Senate  since  1948.  an- 
nounced recenUy:  "When  the  present  law 
was  passed.  I  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  paying  any  of  the  campaign  costs  for 
candidatea  for  V&.  Senate  from  the  public 
treasury,  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
either  one.  But  in  view  of  what  has  hap- 
pened now.  I  have  changed  my  mind." 
And  what  has  happened  now? 
In  the  1988  election.  PAC  contributions 
reached  a  record  $130,398,938  for  House  and 
Senate  candidates.  That's  a  27  percent  in- 
crease over  the  $102  mlUlon  PACs  gave  to 
congressional  candidates  in  the  1084  elec- 
tion. 

Over  the  past  decade,  PAC  contributions 
to  congressional  candidates  have  skyrocket- 
ed from  $22  million  in  1970  to  more  than 
$130  million  last  year.  In  1978,  there  were 
000  PACs;  today,  there  are  more  than  4,000 
PAO. 

The  result  is  that  the  100th  Congress  has 
come  Into  office  more  Indebted  to  special  In- 
teresU  than  any  other  Congress  in  the  na- 
tion's history.  And  that  means  the  special 
Interests  have  bought  the  right  to  set  the 
legislative  agenda. 

"Only  a  simpleton  can  believe  that  PAC 
funds  do  not  Influence  many  of  our  senators 
in  their  pattern  of  voting,"  former  New 
Hampahire  Qov.  Meldrim  Thompson  has 
said. 

"PAC  money,"  the  conservative  RepubU- 
can added,  "is  a  not  too  subtle  way  to  ensure 
that  most  senators  will  remember  from 
whence  their  contributions  came  when  they 
vote  on  major  issues. " 

For  a  way  out  of  the  current  mess.  Con- 
gress can  look  to  a  reform  model  that 
works— the  public  financing  system  for  pres- 
idential elections. 

Since  It  was  initiated  in  the  1976  election. 
34  of  the  35  candidates  for  the  nation's 
highest  office  have  voluntarily  participated 
In  the  public  financing  system.  The  system 
has  opened  up  the  process,  reduced  undue 
Influence  of  Individuals  and  groups  and  vir- 
tually ended  corruption  in  presidential  elec- 
tion finances. 

Congress  must  put  an  end  to  its  own  cam- 
paign-finance corruption.  If  a  patchwork 
coat  is  beneath  its  dignity,  surely  the 
mantle  of  public  interest  isn't. 

And  a  public  financing  system  for  congres- 
sional campaigns  Is  clearly  in  the  public  In- 
terest. 

[From  the  Staunton.  (VA)  Dally  News 
Leader,  Apr.  7,  19871 
PACs  Hkdok  Tkkxk  Bkts 
Political  action  committees,  as  fickle  as 
fortune  Itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 

According  to  a  study  recently  released  by 
the  public-interest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
dozens  of  PACs  Involved  in  last  year's  U.S. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  In  which  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  defeated  a  Republican  in- 
cumbent, PACs  backed  the  RepubUcan  in- 


cumbent during  the  campaign,  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  winning  Democratic  challenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  alms,  ideology  or 
poUUcal  party.  They  seem  interested,  above 
all  else,  in  buying  influence  with  a  U.S.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion rampwign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  E>emocrat.  after 
the  election. 

The  30  PACs  included  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankets  Association. 

The  bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to 
Andrews  before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  switched  sides  in  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  this  cynical  Uttle 
exercise  In  democracy  is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  In  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing system. 

They  are  co-sponaorlng  Senate  Bill  2.  the 
Senatorial  Election  Campaign  Act.  which 
would  limit  the  total  amount  of  PAC  funds 
congressional  candidates  can  accept. 

The  bill,  which  now  has  36  cosponsors, 
also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as  part 
of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  pubUc  fi- 
nancing In  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  pubUcists  argue  that  PAC-glvlng  rep- 
resenu  citizen  participation  in  the  poUtical 
system.  Citizens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates— once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  lieen 
chosen. 

If  we're  reaUy  interested  in  citizen  parUci- 
pation.  we'U  limit  the  PACs. 

[From  the  (Staunton.  VA)  DaUy  News 

Leader.  Mar.  17. 1987] 

Rxm  n  THX  PACs 

Fourteen  senators  elected  in  1988  raised 
more  than  $1  milUon  each  in  poUtical  action 
conualttee.  or  PAC,  contributions  for  their 
Senate  campaigns.  That  more  than  doubled 
the  numt)er  of  PAC  millionaires  In  the 
Senate,  from  10  to  24.  PAC  contributions  to 
all  Senate  general-election  candidates  in 
1985-88  totaled  $45.7  million. 

The  recipients  of  such  largesse  are  getting 
nervous.  They  realize  that  congreasional 
campaigns  are  obscenely  expensive,  that 
special-Interest  money  Invariably  comes 
with  strings  attached  and  that  addiction  to 
PAC  dollars  undermines  their  credlblUty  as 
representatives  of  the  people.  Whether  they 
are  nervous  enough  to  do  something  is  an 
open  question,  but  recently  introduced  legis- 
lation offers  them  an  opportunity. 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  David  Boren,  D-Okla., 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd. 
D-W.  Va.,  the  legislation  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent system  of  pubUc  financing  of  presiden- 
tial elections  to  the  congresslorua  level. 

Public  financing  may  be  the  Achilles'  heel 
of  the  leglslaUon,  as  Sen.  WendeU  Ford,  D- 
Ky..  suggested  to  Boren.  The  Oklahoma 
senator  explained  that  he  reluctantly  in- 
cluded the  provision  because  it  was  the  only 
practical  way  to  get  around  a  1976  n.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  prohibits  spend- 
ing limits  unless  they  are  tied  to  public  fl- 
nancing.  Under  Boren's  biU,  a  candidate 
could  receive  pubUc  funds  for  part  of  bis 
campaign  costs  if  he  agreed  to  a  spending 
limit  that  would  vary  from  state  to  state. 


The  Boren-Byrd  measure  also  would 
reduce  the  size  of  a  PACs  maximum  contri- 
bution from  $5,000  to  $3,000  per  election 
and  limit  total  PAC  gifU  to  a  candidate. 
Those  limits  would  be  $100,000  for  House 
candidates  and  would  range  from  $175,000 
to  $750,000  for  Senate  candidatea,  depend- 
ing on  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  leas- 
expensive  campaigns  or  campaigns  less  de- 
pendent on  special  Intereata.  The  PAC 
system  itself  was  supposed  to  be  a  reform, 
and  special-interest  groups  are  wonderfully 
ingenious  at  finding  loopholes.  What  we 
have  now,  however,  is  a  mess.  The  Boren- 
Byrd  measure  may  be  the  leaser  of  two  evils. 

[From  the  News-Son.  Sun  City.  AZ.  Feb.  34. 
1987] 

S.2  CoxnJi  Bb  a  Nkzt  Sikp 
PoUtical  action  commltteea  (PACs)  are 
limited  by  law  to  $5.000-pcr-candldate  con- 
tributions in  congreasional  election  cam- 
paigns. Individuals  must  contribute  no  more 
than  $1,000  to  a  candidate. 

This  election  law  was  intended  to  curb 
special  interest  influence  on  lawmakers.  But 
PAC  activity  didn't  decUne  in  the  1988  cam- 
paign. The  Federal  Election  (Commission  re- 
ports that,  based  on  candidat.es'  year-end 
statements.  PAO  contributed  nearly  31  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  candidates  re- 
ceived, compared  to  slightly  less  than  29 
percent  for  the  1984  campaign 

Campaign  expenditures  increased  in  1988 
too.  Wiimers  spent  bir-  House  winners  avo-- 
aged  $347,000;  Seiutte  winners.  $3  mllUon. 
Even  Senate  losers  spent  an  average  of  $2.3 
million— a  lot  to  gamble  on  a  seat  of  power. 

Total  campaign  spending,  for  primary  and 
general  >— mp»igrn»  was  $372  mllllan.  up 
from  $321  miUion  for  1984.  The  report 
shows  RepubUcans  spent  more  on  Senate 
races;  the  Democrats,  more  on  House  races. 
Total  House  spending  was  $190  million; 
Seiuite  races  cost  $182  million.  In  addition, 
the  Democratic  and  RepubUcan  partiea 
spent  $253  mlUlon  on  their  candidates. 
I^>urteen  House  candidates  spent  more  than 
$1  million  on  their  rampaigns;  in  California, 
each  side  spent  more  than  $11  milUon. 

So.  it's  back  to  the  drawing  board  for  cam- 
paign finance  reform.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  chaired  by  Sen. 
WendeU  Ford.  D-ELy.,  wiU  conduct  hearings 
on  congressional  campaign  finance  reform 
proposals  on  BCarch  5. 

Under  consideration  will  be  the  Boren- 
Byrd  blU,  S.2.  Sens.  David  Boren.  D-Okla., 
and  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd.  D-W.  Va.. 
are  proposing  to  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  candidates  for  Congress  can 
accept,  establish  general  elections  limits  on 
.^mpaiyn  spending  for  the  Senate  and  set 
up  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public  fi- 
nancing. 

Key  provisions  are: 

Voluntary  participation  by  Senate  general 
elections  candidates  in  spending  limits  tied 
to  partial  pubUc  financing  (primary  elec- 
tions would  not  be  covered). 

Overall  spending  limited  to  no  vchxk  than 
$800,000  for  a  partidpatlng  candlriatf.  plus 
25  oenU  multlpUed  by  the  voting  age  popu- 
lation of  the  candidate's  state. 

PubUc  funds  to  augment  the  partkdpating 
candidate's  fund-raising  to  bring  the 
amount  up  to  the  spending  limit  The  public 
funding  would  be  derived  by  boosting  the 
dollar  income  tax  chedc-off  for  the  Presi- 
dential nectlon  Campaign  Fund  from  $1  to 
$2.  or  $3  to  $4  on  a  joint  return. 
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MlDor  party 
who  qualify  would  ba  aUslbla  to  tmetim 
nMfnhtM  paymanta  of  up  to  IMO  of  each  tn- 
dhrtdnal  eontrfbutlon.  Umltod  to  50  percent 
of  the  ofanll  ^■nMna  Umlt. 

nwiati  — i-"**-*^  would  be  UmltMl  alw 
on  total  PAC  oontrlbutlana— fraoi  a  low  of 
$1TS,0M  in  BBall  atataa  to  a  cap  of  t7S0.0M 
in  laisB  atataa.  Bouae  candldataa  would  ba«« 
an  ovavaU  Unit  of  tlMjDM  on  PAC  contrl- 
buttaH.  Tbia  would  apply  to  aU  candldataa. 
wtaattaar  thay  partidpato  in  tha  partial 
patoUe  w»t»««*«g  ayatcai  or  not.  And  tba  in- 
dtvldunl  PAC  oontrlbutlon  limit  would  be 
lowarad  troak  $S.000  to  $S.0O0  per  election. 

Tba  Bwan-Byfd  la«telatWi  takaa  another 
itap  in  tha  dtracMoo  of  freatng  candidate 
tsvm  the  iMMWiiii  that  mlcht  affect  their 
Judmnt  OB  laglBlartnn  ralatlnc  to  PACb 
that  have  contrtbutad  large  auma  to  their 
caaapalsiH.  Arlaona'a  Ovnocrmtlc  Ben. 
Dannia  T>tOf«i*««  la  on  the  Rulea  and  Ad- 
minMratiOB  Ooaamittae.  Coaunenta  on  8J 
can  be  addraaaad  to  him  at  sat  Hart  Senate 
Offlea  BMk..  Waahii^ton.  O.C.  SoeiO.  Hla 
phone  number  la  1-M9-3M-4B11. 

Now.  while  the  bin  la  beinc  oanaldered.  la 
the  time  to  reglater  cftiaen  opinion  on  cam- 
paign fundlnc  reform  aa  it  la  propoaed  In 
s.a. 

OYom  the  NewaAm.  Sun  City.  AZ.  Apr.  8. 
IMTl 
TUB  To  Puaa  PAC  Box  Aaan 
Senate  bill  &  X  would  put  new  llmlta  on 
the  amount  of  money  a  political  action  com- 
mittee (PAC)  could  Kive  to  any  one  candi- 
date for  federal  office. 

Aa  the  BoraKOoldwater  bUl.  thla  reform 
dkhit  get  to  the  floor  laat  year.  The  forces 
warfcli«  asainat  thla  year's  Boren-Byrd  bUl 
are  determined  to  continue  to  practice  that 
Common  Cauae.  a  people's  lobby,  calls  "a 


The  lobby  reports  its  recent  survey  of 
Houae  Bsambars  found  that  1»4— neariy  half 
of  thoae  eleeted  to  the  Houae  last  year— re- 
ceivad  50  percent  or  more  of  their  election 
money  from  PACa.  In  the  10S2  rampalgn. 
the  ficure  waa  M. 

8.  3  would  lower  the  mattnuim  a  PAC 
could  give  any  one  candidate  from  $5,000. 
the  pcaaent  figure,  to  $1,000.  It  alao  would 
provide  pubUc  flnaodnt  to  candidate  who 

keep  spewWng  under  specific  ceiUngs  and 
aeeept  PAC  contributions  totaling  no  more 
than  a  limit  set  for  each  State. 

Writing  to  Sen.  David  Boren.  IX-Okla.. 
early  In  March,  former  Sen.  Barry  Oold- 
water  sakt  "The  Important  thing  Is  to  elimi- 
nate the  growing,  dreadful  use  of  money, 
money  to  get  elected.  .  . 

Candidate  need  money  to  run  election 
<— T*«g""  but  the  amounts  they  spend 
have  become  more  extravagant  with  each 
election.  Even  some  PACs  are  complaining 
that  money  and  more  money  is  now  blatant- 
ly soUdtated  by  many  candidates. 

S.  3.  propoaed  by  Boren  and  co-sponsor 
Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd.  D-W.Va.. 
needs  people  support  to  pass.  Write  Boren 
or  Byrd  at  Capitol  Building.  Senate  offices. 
Washington.  D.C.  90610. 

Senator*  who  crave  PAC  support  may  not 
want  to  accept  thla  diadpllne.  They  need  to 
hear  how  the  people  f  eeL 

(Prom  the  Tallahasaee  Democrat. 
Tallahaaaee.  PU  Ifar.  35.  1M71 
CowTBOL  PACa— Pot  or  Gold  Com 
TAavianao 
...  at  the  beginning  of  thla  century,  scan- 
dal was  often  the  hidden  companion  of  poU- 


Offloaa  ware  aaaMttmoa  bought  and 
aold.  Thinga  are  much  different  now  than  In 
tha  days  whan— at  the  end  of  the  rainbow- 
there  waa  a  pot  of  gold.  But  when  the  rain- 
bow baglna  with  that  pot  of  gold,  things  are 
not  neeaasarUy  better.— Plorlda's  senior  Sen. 
Lawton  Chllaa. 

Often  campalgna  begin  with  a  pot  of  gold: 
coBtrlbutiona  that  give  one  candidate— moat 
likely  tha  taeumbant— so  much  of  a  finan- 
cial lead  that  hla  opponanta  are  unable  to 
eoBspete  in  todays  hlgh-prloed  media  cam- 


But  soanetlmea  there  la  still  a  pot  of  gold 
at  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  Democratic  chal- 
lengers defeated  seven  Republican  incum- 
benta  In  DA  Senate  raoea  laat  year.  In  every 
caae.  p^lM^'  acUon  committees  (PACs) 
that  had  backed  the  defeated  Republicans 
made  after-the-electlon  contributions  to  the 
winners.  Wlnnen,  after  all.  always  need 
money  for  the  next  (campaign.  In  North 
Carolina.  30  PACs  got  right:  In  Waahlngton. 
30.  In  norlda.  only  five  felt  the  need  to  ante 
up.  perhapa  becauae  so  many  worked  both 
aldea  of  the  ""T^'g"  before  the  election. 
Common  Cauae.  the  dtiaen  lobby  that  com- 
piled the  donor  llsta  aptly  named  lU  study 
"If  at  PIrst  Tou  Dont  Succeed.  Olve.  Olve 


No  matter  what  end  of  the  rainbow  the 
pot  oocupiea.  It  contains  too  much  money. 
Campaigns  have  become  increasingly  expen- 
sive, and  as  they  become  more  expensive, 
they  alao  become  leaa  enlightening. 

"All  that  money  pays  for  profeaslonal  con- 
sultanta.  the  advaiKcd  technological  op- 
tlona.  the  purchaaed  advertising  which— 
when  uaed  irresponsibly— threatens  the 
proud  and  open  tradition  of  the  American 
political  campaign."  said  Florida's  junior 
Sen.  Bob  Oraham  In  support  of  a  bill  to  put 
limits  on  PAC  contributions. 

He  should  know.  Oraham  collected  $5.0 
million  last  year  in  his  suoceaaful  rampaign 
agalnat  incumbent  Paula  HawlUna.  She 
raised  even  more  as  the  two  battled  with  30- 
second  spots  on  TV  screens  around  the 
sUte. 

The  media  bears  Its  portion  of  the  blame. 
Too  often  elections  are  treated  more  like 
sports  evenu  than  political  events.  Oraham 
potnU  out  that  the  state's  largest  newspa- 
per, the  Miami  Herald  ran  17  stories  on  the 
Senate  «^i«p»»gn  between  Sept.  21  and  Oct. 
30.  Deven  of  them  focused  on  campaign  ads 
and  media  conaultanta.  And  the  Herald  was 
not  alone  In  emphaslaing  the  campaign's  ap- 
paratus rather  than  its  issues. 

Both  Florida's  senators  are  cosponsora  of 
legislation  to  curb  the  power  of  the  PACs  in 
federal  raoea.  Among  other  thinga.  the  bill 
would: 

Limit  the  amount  of  money  a  PAC  can 
contribute  to  $300,000  each  election  cycle. 

Set  up  a  voluntary  public  financing 
syatem  for  Senate  races.  To  get  matching 
money  candldat.ea  would  have  to  raise 
$350,000  from  small  Individual  contributions 
and  M  percent  of  that  total  would  have  to 
come  from  within  their  state.  Candldatea 
who  took  public  financing  would  be  subject 
to  spending  limits. 

Create  a  "campaign  season"  by  banning 
the  spending  of  any  public  funds  before 
Labor  Day  in  an  attempt  to  shorten  the 
campaign  time,  and  thus  the  money  needed. 

In  the  House  Rep.  Kenneth  "Buddy" 
MacKay.  CMDcala.  Is  co-sponsor  of  different 
PAC-Umlting  legislaUon.  In  1974.  he  notes. 
73  percent  of  all  contributions  to  Houae  can- 
didates came  from  Indlviduala.  By  1085  that 
figure  had  dropped  to  46  percent.  PACs 
picked  up  the  difference. 


"PACi  arent  inherently  evil,  they  have 
just  gotten  out  of  control."  says  MacKay. 
"The  good  aide  of  PACa  la  that  they  are  a 
good  graaa  roots  foundation  for  encouragbig 
participation  In  the  political  prooeas.  The 
bad  side  of  PACs  Is  that  they  have  aU  but 
eliminated  the  need  for  the  candidate  to 
raiae  money  directly  from  his  or  her  con- 
stituents. Candldatea  can  raise  a  majority  of 
their  ~-»p««f  funda  from  Washington- 
baaed  PACb  which  may  not  have  any  rela- 
XXaa  to.  or  Intereat  In.  the  needs  of  the  can- 
didate's district. " 

PACs  once  seemed  a  good  Idea;  they  made 
it  eaay  to  identify  the  interests  supporting  a 
candidate.  But  they  have  grown  too  large 
and  are  threatening  to  take  complete  con- 
trol of  the  election  process. 

Campaign  coats  have  become  ao  large  that 
only  the  super  rich  or  thoae  who  are  ready 
to  accept  large  portions  of  PAC  money  are 
able  to  moimt  succeaaful  rampaigna.  This 
gives  Inctunbents.  almost  always  favored  by 
PACa.  an  unhealthy  advantage. 

This  non-election  year  Is  the  time  for  Con- 
gress to  reign-in  the  PACa  and  put  into 
place  a  limited  public  financing  plan.  That 
won't  be  easy;  Inctunbents  would  lose  some 
of  their  campaign  clout.  But  it  would  be 
right  for  the  natkm. 

[Prom  the  Tallahaaaee  Democrat, 
Tallahaaaee.  PL.  April.  10671 

SramiiN^— Btbb-Bobxr  Bill  Wob'th  Vorxa 

If  you  think  that  federal  campaign  spend- 
ing haan't  gotten  out  of  hand,  consider  this: 

More  than  80  Waahlngton  lobbyists  and 
lawyers  have  formed  a  committee  to  support 
limits  on  campaign  spending  and  restric- 
tions on  contributions  by  political  action 
commltteea  (PACs). 

It's  not  too  surprising  that  lobbyists,  who 
along  with  their  asaodations  are  supplying 
an  ever-lncreaaing  share  of  (campaign  dol- 
lars, should  be  unhappy.  At  both  the  federal 
and  state  level,  some  politicians  have  made 
the  collection  of  campaign  dollars  little 
more  than  a  shakedown  of  the  special  inter- 
ests. "I  go  In  to  talk  to  a  leglalator  and  the 
first  thing  I  hear  Is  'my  campaign  account  is 
open."  "  complained  one  veteran  Tallahaasee 
lobbyist  recently. 

But  it  Is  unusual  for  lobbylata  to  stand  up 

and  be  counted  as  backers  of  spendlnx 
Umita.  The  Tallahassee  lobbyist  asked  that 
his  name  not  be  used;  he  has  to  continue  to 
deal  arith  legislators  who  not-so-subtly  aak 
him  for  money. 

Members  of  the  Lobbyists  and  Lawyers 
for  Campaign  Plnaix:«  are  standing  up.  In  a 
letter  to  congreaamen,  they  declared:  ".  .  . 
our  current  system  Is  fundamentally  flawed. 
It  diverts  scarce  time  from  the  iasues:  it  ele- 
vates money  above  merits:  it  promotes  cyni- 
cism in  the  electorate.  This  Is  not  good  for 
you  or  your  staff.  It  Is  not  good  for  us  or  the 
clients  we  represent.  Most  Importantly,  it  is 
not  good  for  our  democracy." 

Lawmakers  who  don't  like  dunning  special 
Interests  for  running  money  are  soured  on 
the  system,  too.  But  the  ever-lncreaalng  coat 
of  campaigning  makes  It  extremely  difficult 
for  them  to  give  up  the  PAC  source  of 
income.  Just  last  Saturday,  the  Federal 
Ejections  Commission  reported  that  spend- 
ing in  House  and  Senate  races  reached  $450 
million  last  year,  more  than  double  the 
amount  spent  just  eight  years  before. 

Passage  of  reform  legWatlon  has  been  dif- 
ficult because  the  current  system  favors  the 
incumt>ents  who  will  have  to  approve  any 
change.  In  laat  year's  race.  PACs  gave  $35.3 


million  to  incumbents,  just  $10.7  million  to 
their  opponents. 

But  the  situation  has  gotten  ao  bad  that 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  was  able  to  report 
earlier  this  year:  "For  the  first  time  in  a 
decade,  there  are  prospects  that  Congress 
could  pass  legislation  calling  for  limits  on 
total '— mpaiyn  expenditures  and  spedal-in- 
terest  contributions  along  with  partial 
public  financing  of  Senate  campaigns." 

Olven  the  best  chance  of  passage  is  legis- 
lation sponsored  by  the  Senate's  Democratic 
leader.  Robert  C.  Byrd  of  Weat  Virginia,  and 
Sen.  David  L.  Boren,  D-Okla.  The  legislation 
has  43  coaponaors  and  may  go  to  the  Senate 
floor  later  this  month.  Comparable  House 
leglalation  still  hasn't  reached  the  commit- 
tee hearing  stage. 

The  Byrd-Boren  bill  would  limit  the 
amount  any  one  Senate  candidate  could 
take  from  PACs  to  between  $175,000  and 
$750,000  depending  on  the  size  of  the  state. 
The  limit  for  individual  PAC  contributions 
to  a  single  candidate  would  drop  from  $5,000 
to  $3,000. 

A  public  financing  plan  would  set  spend- 
ing limits  ranging  from  $690,000  in  Wyo- 
ming to  $5.4  million  in  California.  Partici- 
pating candidates  would  have  to  raise 
$350,000  or  20  percent  of  their  state's  limit, 
whichever  was  less.  In  contributions  of  $250 
or  leas  to  qualify  for  federal  money.  After 
that,  they  could  receive  funds  equal  to  the 
difference  between  what  they  collected  and 
the  state  spending  limit. 

Both  Florida's  senators.  Lawton  Chiles 
and  Bob  Oraham,  are  co-sponsors  of  the  leg- 
islation. Chiles  gave  public  cynicism  as  a 
reaaon  for  ills  support:  "A  large  part  of  the 
American  public  thinks  this  Congress  Is  the 
best  money  can  buy." 

That  should  be  good-enough  reason  for 
any  senator  to  vote  for  the  Byrd-B<H«n  bilL 

(Prom  the  Tempe  Dally  News,  Tempe.  AZ, 
Feb.  13, 1987] 

Dxrusx  THX  PovtrxR  OP  PACs 
Running  for  political  office  has  become  an 
increasingly  expensive  proposition.  The 
need  to  raise  more  and  more  campaign 
funds  has  forced  pollticans  to  accept  more 
and  more  contributions  from  political  action 
committees.  While  there  may  rarely  be  a 
Straight  contrlbutlon-for-vote  relationship, 

continued  contributions  clearly  depend 
upon  voting  records  in  accordance  with  the 
goals  of  the  contributing  PACs. 

Legislation  was  introduced  in  the  \3&. 
Senate  last  year  to,  among  other  things,  put 
a  limit  on  the  amount  Senate  candidates 
could  receive  from  FAC^s.  That  bill,  the 
Boren-Ooldwater  Amendment,  never  made 
It  out  of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee.  With 
a  Democratic  majority,  the  talk  is  that  the 
bill,  now  designated  the  Byrd-Boren  Amend- 
ment, may  have  a  chance. 

That  would  be  good  news.  Campaign 
spending  has  clearly  gotten  completely  out 
of  hand  and  the  opportunities  for  abuse  of 
the  current  system  are  legion. 

Sen.  DeniUs  DeConcinl,  D-Ariz.,  has  come 
out  in  support  of  the  Senate  bill  and  points 
to  his  own  campaign  expenditures  an  an  ex- 
ample of  how  expensive  the  business  of  get- 
ting into  and  staying  in  office  has  become. 

Ten  years  ago.  DeConcinl 's  first  successful 
campaign  cost  $600,000.  He  estimates  he  will 
spend  $3.5  miUion  to  $4  million  on  his  1988 
campaign. 

Among  other  things,  Byrd-Boren  would 
limit  individual  PAC  contributions  from 
$5,000  to  $3,000  and  limit  the  total  amount 
a  candidate  can  receive  from  PAC^. 


PACs  spent  more  than  $140  million  to 
help  elect  candidates  In  1986.  While  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  Interfere  with  the  individual 
dtizen's  right  to  contribute  to  the  candidate 
of  that  cittsen'B  choice,  there  is  little  evil  in 
limiting  the  impact  the  contributions  of  one 
group  can  have  on  a  single  candidate's  cam- 
paign funding. 

(Prom  the  Temple  Dally  Telegram,  Temple, 
TX  Mar.  27,  1987] 
Hkdgiiic  Yoitk  Bits 

Political  action  commltteea,  as  fickle  as 
fortune  Itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  public-interest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
dozens  of  PAC^  involved  in  last  year's  n.S. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  in  which  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  defeated  a  Republican  in- 
cumbent, PACs  backed  the  Republican  In- 
cumt>ent  dtuing  the  campaign,  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  wlimlng  Democratic  challenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  soimding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  aims,  ideology  or 
political  party.  They  seem  interested,  above 
all  else,  in  buying  influence  with  a  U.S.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example,  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Coivad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PA(D8  included  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Insitltue  Inc.  and 
the  American  Banker,  Association.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  switched  sides  in  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  this  cynical  little 
exercise  in  democarcy  is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  ciurent  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  cospoiuoring  Senate 
Bill  2,  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act,  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congressioiukl  candidates  could 
accept.  The  bill,  which  has  36  co-sponsors, 
also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as  part 
of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public  fi- 
nancing in  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  publicists  argue  that  PAC-givIng  rep- 
resents citizen  partidpation  in  the  political 
system.  Citizens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates — once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen. 

(From  the  Texas  City  Sun,  Texas  City,  TX, 

Mar.  24, 1987] 

Rani  IM  THX  PACs 

Fourteen  senators  elected  in  1986  raised 
more  than  $1  million  each  in  political  action 
committee,  or  PAC  contributions  for  the 
Senate  campaigns.  That  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  PAC  millionaires  in  the 
Senate,  from  10  to  24.  PAC  contributions  to 
all  Senate  general-election  candidates  in 
1985-86  totaled  $45.7  million. 

The  receipts  of  such  largesse  are  getting 
nervous.  They  realize  that  coiurressional 
campaigns  are  obscenely  expensive,  that 
special-interest  money  invariably  comes 
with  strings  attached  and  that  addiction  to 
the  PAC  dollars  undermines  their  credibil- 
ity as  representatives  of  the  people.  Wheth- 
er they  are  nervous  enough  to  do  something 
Is  an  open  question,  but  recently  Introduced 
legislation  offers  them  an  opportiuilty. 


Sponsored  by  Sen.  David  Borm.  D-Okla,. 
and  Senate  Majority  Iicader  Rol>ert  Byrd. 
D-W.  Va.,  the  legislation  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent system  of  public  financing  of  presiden- 
tial elections  to  the  congressional  leveL 

Public  financing  may  be  the  arhllW  heel 
of  the  legislation,  as  Sen.  Wendell  Ford.  D- 
Ky.,  suggested  to  Boren.  The  Oklahoma 
senator  explained  that  he  reluctantly  In- 
duded  the  provision  because  it  was  the  only 
practical  way  to  get  around  a  1976  VS.  8u- 
pr«ne  Court  decision  that  prohibits  spend- 
ing limits  unless  they  are  tied  to  public  fi- 
nancing. Under  Boren's  bill,  a  '^fy*ii1tte 
would  receive  public  funds  for  part  of  hla 
campaign  costs  if  he  agreed  to  a  spending 
limit  that  would  vary  from  state  to  state. 

The  Boren-Byrd  measure  would  also 
reduce  the  size  of  a  PACs  maximum  contri- 
bution from  $5,000  to  $3,000  per  election 
and  limit  total  PAC  gifts  to  a  candidate. 
Those  limits  would  be  $100,000  for  House 
candidates  and  would  range  from  $175,000 
to  $750,000  for  Senate  candldatea,  depend- 
ing on  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  less- 
expensive  campaigns  or  campaigns  less  de- 
pendent on  special  Interests.  The  PAC 
system  itself  was  supposed  to  l>e  a  reform, 
and  special-interest  groups  are  wonderfully 
ingenious  at  finding  loopholes.  What  we 
have  now,  however,  is  a  mess.  The  Boren- 
Byrd  measure  could  be  a  way  out. 

[From  the  Daily  Breeze,  Torrance,  CA.  Blar. 
29.1987] 

CovDtmo  Both  Sides 

Political  action  committees,  as  n<^e  as 
fortune  itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 

According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  public-interest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
dozens  of  PAC^  involved  in  last  U£.  Senate 
elections  covered  both  sides. 

In  each  of  the  seven  Senate  races  in  which 
a  Democratic  challenger  defeated  a  Republi- 
can incumbent,  PACs  backed  the  Republi- 
can inctimbent  during  the  campaign,  then 
contributed  to  the  winning  Democratic  chal- 
lenger shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PAC^s  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  aims.  i$te0logy  or 
political  party.  They  seem  interested,  above 
all  else,  in  buying  Influence  with  a  U.S.  sen- 
ator. 

ITie  39  PAC:s  included  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  switched  sides  in  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  this  cynical  little 
exercises  in  democracy  is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  challengers  favor  fimdamen- 
tal  changes  in  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  co-sponsoring  Senate 
Bill  2,  the  Seitatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act,  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept. 

PAC  publicists  argue  that  PAC  giving  rep- 
resents dtizens  partidpation  in  the  political 
system.  Citizens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
l)oth  candidates— once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen.  If  we're  really  interested  in  dtizen 
participation,  well  emasculate  the  PACs. 
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(From  the  RegtotM-  CIttaen.  Tbnta«ton,  CT. 
Uai.  27.  1M71 
ToocHura  AllBasb 
SpecUl-lntcrest  c«mi)>lKn  contributions 
»r«  regkrded  by  their  tupporten  u  a  form 
of  free  apeech  with  aU  due  conaUtuUonal 
protections.  By  critics,  the  donations  are 
seen  as  little  more  than  lecmllsed  bribes. 
Stranc  evidence  for  the  Utter  view  can  be 
found  In  a  phenomenon  that  Common 
Cftuae  noticed  after  last  faU's  election:  In 
the  seven  races  won  by  Democratic  chal- 
lengers acalnst  OOP  Incumbents.  special-In- 
terest poUUcal  action  committees  Ucked  In 
after  the  vottnc  with  dough  for  the  victor 
after  first  backing  the  RepubUcan. 

This  donation  pattern  speaks  volumes 
about  what  the  PACs  are  after.  They  are 
much  leM  Interested  In  advancing  any  one 
Ideolotlcal  approach  to  the  country's  prob- 
lems than  they  are  In  making  sure  that  they 
have  clout  with  whoever  holds  the  Senate 
or  congreeslonal  seat  They  purchase  this 
Influence  with  their  generous  donations. 
Further  proof  of  their  intentions  can  be 
seen  In  the  way  many  PACs  cover  their  beU 
even  before  an  election,  contributing  to 
both  msjor-party  candidates.  This  ts  espe- 
dally  common  when  two  candidates  are  con- 
testing an  open  seat  with  no  Incumbent. 

According  to  the  Common  Cause  study,  no 
fewer  than  150  PACs  made  these  poet  facto 
donations.  The  one  doing  It  most  often  was 
the  Amertcan  Bankers  AssocUUon.  but  the 
list  runs  the  gamut,  from  the  National  Asso- 
cUUon  of  Letter  Carriers  to  the  National 
Rifle  Aasociatlon. 

The  president  of  Common  Cause.  Pred 
Werthelmer.  has  pointed  out  how  this  con- 
tribution pattern  belles  the  PAC  supporters' 
argument  that  campaign  contributions  by 
PACs  simply  represent  citlaen  participation 
to  elections.  "Cltlaens.  however,  don't  vote 
for  both  candidates."  Mr.  Werthelmer  said, 
"once  before  the  election  and  a  second  time 
after  the  winner  has  been  chosen. " 

To  the  credit  of  six  of  the  seven  Demo- 
cratic challengers  who  unseated  the  Repub- 
licans, they  have  come  out  to  favor  of  a 
campaign-financing  reform  bill  that  would 
put  some  restrictions  on  PAC  donations. 
The  bill  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept  and  would  also  limit  campaign  spend- 
ing as  part  of  a  system  of  partial  public  fi- 
nancing In  Senate  general  elections. 

That  measure  of  reform  may  be  all  that 
the  Senate  Is  willing  to  accept  at  this  time. 
Ideally,  though,  both  houses  of  Congress 
would  adopt  a  virtually  complete  system  of 
public  financing  that  would  be  available  to 
candidates  once  they  proved  their  serious- 
ness by  raising  a  threshold  amount  of  pri- 
vate contributions  or  by  collecting  a  mini- 
mum number  of  petition  signatures. 

To  reduce  the  Increasing  cost  of  cam- 
paigning, the  federal  government  or  the 
parties  could  sponsor  televised  debates  or 
discussions  that  would  have  the  welcome 
side  effect  of  raising  the  tenor  of  campaign- 
ing, too.  One  way  or  another,  Congress  has 
to  begin  soon  the  process  of  weaning  Itself 
from  the  bribes  and  payoffs  of  the  PACs. 

(From  the  ITklah  Dally  Journal.  Ukiah,  CA. 

Mar.  18.  1987] 

Rsm  ni  THE  PACt 

Fourteen  senators  elected  In  iM«  raised 

more  than  $1  miUlon  each  in  political  action 

committee,  or  PAC.  contributions  for  their 

Senate  campaigns. 

That  more  than  doubled  the  number  of 
PAC  mlUionaires  In  the  Senate,  from  10  to 


34.  PAC  contributions  to  aU  Senate  general- 
elecUon  candidates  In  1M6-86  totaled  $4S.7 
miUlon. 

The  reciplenU  of  such  largesse  are  getting 
nervous.  They  realise  that  congressional 
campaigns  are  obscenely  expensive,  that 
special-interest  money  tavariably  comes 
with  strings  attached  and  that  addiction  to 
PAC  dollars  undermines  their  credibility  as 
represenutlves  of  the  people. 

Whether  they  are  nervous  enough  to  do 
something  Is  an  open  question,  but  recently 
totroduoed  legislation  offers  them  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

SpoMored  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla.. 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd. 
D-W.Va..  the  legislation  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent system  of  public  financing  of  presiden- 
tial elections  to  the  congressional  level. 

Public  financing  may  be  the  Achilles'  heel 
of  the  leglsUtlon.  as  Sen.  Wendell  Ford.  D- 
Ky..  siiggested  to  Boren.  The  Oklahoma 
senator  explained  that  he  reluctantly  In- 
cluded the  provision  because  It  was  the  only 
practical  way  to  get  around  a  1976  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  prohiblU  spend- 
ing llmlU  unless  they  are  tied  to  public  fi- 
nancing. 

Under  Boren's  bill,  a  candidate  could  re- 
ceive public  funds  for  part  of  his  campaign 
costs  If  he  agreed  to  a  spending  limit  that 
would  vary  from  state  to  state. 

The  Boren-Byrd  measure  also  would 
reduce  the  slxe  of  a  PACs  maximum  contri- 
bution from  95.000  to  $3,000  per  election 
and  limit  total  PAC  gifU  to  a  candidate. 

Those  llmlU  would  be  $100,000  (or  House 
candidates  and  would  range  from  $175,000 
to  $750,000  for  Senate  candidates,  depend- 
ing on  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  less- 
expensive  campaigns  or  campaigns  less  de- 
pendent on  special  Interests.  The  PAC 
system  Itself  was  supposed  to  be  a  reform, 
and  special-Interest  groups  are  wonderfully 
Ingenious  at  finding  loopholes. 

What  we  have  now.  however.  Is  a  mess. 
The  Boren-Byrd  measure  could  be  a  way 
out. 

(From  the  Dispatch.  Union  City.  NJ.  Apr. 
18.  19871 

SCKAP  PAC  PmAWCIHO 

Our  founding  fathers,  who  charged  that 
America  was  suffering  from  "taxation  with- 
out represenUtlon."  never  envisioned  an  era 
when  democracy  would  be  endangered  by  a 
system  of  "represenUtlon  by  contribution" 

But  It  is  apparent  that  the  average  voter 
cannot  afford  the  inflationary  cost  of  Influ- 
encing a  state  legislator,  a  congressman,  a 
Judge  or  even  a  governor.  That  has  left  the 
special-Interest  lobbylsU  operating  through 
the  cover  of  political  action  committees 
(PACs)  to  purchase  more  than  their  share 
Of  Influence.  That  abominable  system  must 
be  scrapped. 

WhUe  the  cost  of  federal  elections  has 
more  than  tripled  In  the  last  decade,  the 
contributions  from  PACs  have  increased  six- 
fold. Voters  must  begin  pressuring  their 
elected  state  and  national  representatives  to 
limit  the  amount  of  money  a  political  candi- 
date can  receive  from  an  Individual  PAC. 
the  amount  that  each  PAC  can  dole  out 
during  an  election  cycle  and  the  aggregate 
amount  of  special-Interest  funds  a  candidate 
can  receive.  Legislation  has  been  Introduced 
In  the  n.S.  Senate  that  would  esUbllsh  such 
limits. 

The  biU  to  the  U.S.  Senate  sponsored  by 
Sen.  David  Boren,  a  conservative  Democrat 
from    Oklahoma,    and    Senate    Majority 


Leader  Robert  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  not 
only  puts  reasonable  limits  on  PAC  contri- 
butions, but  It  goes  one  critical  step  further 
by  providing  public  financing  for  Senate 
campaigns— via  an  additional  $1  Income  tax 
checkoff.  The  request  for  an  additional 
dollar  per  year  from  each  taxpayer  would 
supplement  the  $1  checkoff  that  now  pro- 
vides public  financing  for  presidential  candl- 


Voter-taxpayers  would  do  themselves  a 
great  service  by  uslitg  whatever  influence 
they  have  to  pressure  senators  to  get  off  the 
PAC  gravy  trato. 

Similar  legislation  has  been  slower  to  win 
support  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  al- 
though Speaker  Jim  Wright.  D-Texas.  re- 
portedly favors  such  a  law. 

Public  financing  for  statewide  races  In 
many  states  Is  non-existent,  although  It  Is 
the  orUy  comprehensive  method  of  limiting 
the  cost  of  running  for  office.  Eleven  states 
have  some  limited  form  of  public  campaign 
financing.  Florida  will  put  the  most  compre- 
hensive program  In  place  In  1990. 

Voters  should  realize  that  until  they  begin 
supporting  candidates  for  public  office  with 
more  of  their  own  contributions,  they  will 
conttoue  to  forfeit  their  Influence  to  Ameri- 
ca's massive  special-Interest  Industries, 
which  Indirectly  pass  on  their  costs  to  the 
consumer  anyway.  It's  a  perilous  way  to  run 
a  democracy. 

[From  the  Dally  BrecBe.  Torrance,  CA.  Apr. 
28, 1987] 

PAC-WOKK  Coats 

The  patchwork,  or  PACwork,  sportcoat 
could  be  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come  for 
those  Interested  in  campaign  reform. 

Nothing  else,  so  far.  has  been  able  to  re- 
solve what  former  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater,  R- 
Ariz..  has  called  "a  crisis  of  liberty"— the 
unholy  dependence  on  special-Interest  polit- 
ical action  committees  by  candidates  for 
Congress. 

Here  is  how  the  patchwork-coat  approach 
would  work. 

The  candidate  would  be  required  to  don 
his  or  her  official  campaign  cost  at  the  offi- 
cial campaign  opening.  A  blazer  no  doubt.  It 
would  be  festooned  with  patches,  each 
patch  a  logo  signifying  the  political  action 
conunlttee  to  which  the  candidate  Is  behold- 
en. 

The  candidate  could  pick  his  favorite 
color,  though  for  most  officeholders,  color 
wouldn't  matter.  The  coat  would  be  all  PAC 
patches— and  large  pockets. 

We  have  campaign  disclosure  laws  now, 
but  the  sportcoats  would  be  more  graphic. 
They  would  allow  the  voter  to  see  at  a 
glance  who  owns  whom. 

Candidates  might  resent  their  Indy  500 
look— each  car  emblazoned  with  a  riot  of 
logos— but  that's  life  In  the  public  eye.  As 
candidates  well  know,  campaigning  often  Is 
an  affront  to  personal  dignity. 

If  the  coat  Idea  won't  fit,  perhaps  It's  time 
for  Congress  to  pass  legislation  sponsored 
by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okia..  and  Sen.  Ma- 
jority Leader  Robert  Byrd,  D-W.Va. 

Their  bill,  called  Senate  BUI  2,  would  fun- 
damentally reform  the  ser»atorial  campaign- 
finance  system.  It  has  gained  the  support  of 
44  co-sponaors  in  the  Senate.  Just  seven 
short  of  a  majority.  Successful  Senate 
acUon  on  the  bUl.  which  calls  for  partial 
public  financing  of  seiMtorlal  campaigns, 
would  then  shift  the  focus  of  attention  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

One  of  the  original  co-sponsors  of  the  bill. 
Sen.  John  Stennis.  a  Mississippi  Democrat 


who  has  been  In  the  Senate  since  1948,  an- 
nounced recently:  "When  the  present  law 
was  passed.  I  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Idea  of  paying  any  of  the  campaign  costs  for 
candidates  for  U.S.  Senate  from  the  public 
treasury,  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
either  one.  But  In  view  of  what  has  hap- 
pened now.  I  have  changed  my  mind." 

And  what  has  happened  now? 

In  the  1986  election.  PAC  contributions 
reached  a  record  $130,296,926  for  House  and 
Senate  candidates.  That's  a  27  percent  In- 
crease over  the  $102  million  PACs  gave  to 
congressional  candidates  In  the  1984  elec- 
tion. 

Over  the  past  decade,  PAC  contributions 
to  congressional  candidates  have  skyrocket- 
ed from  $22  mllUon  In  1976  to  more  than 
$130  million  last  year.  In  1976,  there  were 
600  PACs:  today,  there  are  more  than  4,000 
PACs. 

The  result  is  that  the  100th  Congress  has 
come  Into  office  more  Indebted  to  special  in- 
terests than  any  other  Congress  In  the  na- 
tion's history.  And  that  means  the  special 
Interests  have  bought  the  right  to  set  the 
legislative  agenda. 

"Only  a  simpleton  can  believe  that  PAC 
funds  do  not  Influence  many  of  our  senators 
to  their  pattern  of  voting,"  former  New 
Hampshire  Oov.  Meldrlm  Thompson  has 
said. 

"PAC  money."  the  conservative  Republi- 
can added.  "Is  a  not  too  subtle  way  to  ensure 
that  most  senators  will  remember  from 
whence  their  contributions  came  when  they 
vote  on  major  issues." 

For  a  way  out  of  the  current  mess.  Con- 
gress can  look  to  a  reform  model  that 
works— the  public  financing  system  for  pres- 
idential elections. 

Stoce  it  was  Initiated  in  the  1976  election. 
34  of  the  35  candidates  for  the  nation's 
highest  office  have  voluntarily  participated 
In  the  public  financing  system.  The  system 
has  opened  up  the  process,  reduced  undue 
Influence  of  Individuals  and  groups  and  vir- 
tually ended  corruption  In  presidential  elec- 
tion finances. 

Congress  must  put  an  end  to  its  own  cam- 
paign-finance corruption.  If  a  patchwork 
coat  Is  beneath  Its  dignity,  surely  the 
mantle  of  public  interest  isn't. 

And  a  public  financing  system  for  congres- 
sional campaigns  is  clearly  In  the  public  to- 
terest. 

[From  the  Union  City  Daily  Messenger. 
Union  aty.  TN.  Apr.  14. 1987] 

RlDIHG  THK  FmCE 

Political  action  committees,  as  fickle  as 
fortune  Itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  public-Interest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
dozens  of  PACs  involved  In  last  year's  U.8. 
Senate  election  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  In  which  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  defeated  a  Republican  In- 
cumbent. PACs  backed  the  Republican  In- 
cumbent during  the  campaign,  then  contrit>- 
uted  to  the  winning  Democratic  challenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  alms,  ideology  or 
political  party.  They  seem  Interested,  above 
all  else,  in  buying  Influence  with  a  U.S.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example,  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  RepubUcan  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 


The  39  PACs  included  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  switched  sides  In  four  of 
the  seven  senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  In  this  cynical  little 
exercise  In  democracy  Is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  co-sponsoring  Senate 
BUI  2,  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act,  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept.  The  bill,  which  now  has  36  co-spon- 
sors, also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing  In  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  publicists  argue  that  PAC  giving  rep- 
resents citizen  participation  In  the  poUtlcal 
system.  Citizens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates — once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen.  If  we're  really  Interested  in  citizen 
participation,  we'U  emasculate  the  PACs. 

[From  the  Union  City  DaUy  Messenger, 
Union  aty.  TN,  Apr.  24, 1987] 

Dkalihg  WrrR  PAC  Psoblem 

The  patchwork,  or  PACwork,  sportcoat 
could  be  an  idea  whose  time  has  come  for 
those  Interested  in  campaign  reform.  Noth- 
ing else,  so  far,  has  been  able  to  resolve 
what  former  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater.  R-Arlz., 
has  called  "a  crisis  of  Uberty"— the  unholy 
dependertce  on  special  interest  poUtical 
action  committees  by  candidates  for  Con- 
gress. 

Here  Is  how  the  patchwork  coat  approach 
would  work: 

The  candidate  would  be  required  to  don 
his  or  her  official  campaign  coat  at  the  offi- 
cial campaign  opening.  A  blazer  no  doubt,  it 
would  be  festooned  with  patches,  each 
patch  a  logo  signifying  the  political  action 
committee  to  which  the  candidate  Is  behold- 
en. The  candidate  could  pick  his  favorite 
color,  though  for  most  office  holders,  color 
wouldn't  matter.  The  coat  would  be  aU  PAC 
patches— and  large  pockets. 

We  tiave  campaign  disclosure  laws  now. 
but  the  sportcoats  would  be  more  graphic. 
They  would  be  more  grapiiic.  They  would 
aUow  the  voter  to  see  at  a  glance  who  owns 
whom. 

Candidates  might  resent  their  Indy  500 
look— each  car  emblazoned  with  a  riot  of 
logos— but  that's  life  in  the  pubUc  eye.  As 
candidates  wlU  know,  campaigning  often  Is 
an  affront  to  personal  dignity. 

If  the  coat  idea  won't  fit,  perhaps  It's  time 
for  Congress  to  pass  legislation  sponsored 
by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla..  and  Sen.  Ma- 
jority Leader  Robert  Byrd,  D-W.  Va. 

Their  bill,  called  Senate  BUI  2.  would  fun- 
damentaUy  reform  the  senatorial  campaign- 
finance  system.  It  has  gained  the  support  of 
44  cosponsors  In  the  Senate,  Just  seven 
short  of  a  majority.  Successful  Senate 
action  on  the  bill,  which  calls  for  partial 
pubUc  financing  of  senatorial  campaigns, 
would  then  shift  the  focus  of  attention  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

One  of  the  original  co-sponsors  of  the  bill. 
Sen.  John  Stermls.  a  Mississippi  Democrat 
who  has  been  in  the  Senate  stoce  1948.  an- 
nounced recently:  "When  the  present  law 
was  passed.  I  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  paying  any  of  the  campaign  costs  for 
candidates  for  U.S.  Senate  from  the  pubUc 
treasury,  or  the  House  of  Representatives. 


either  one.  But  to  view  of  what  has  hap- 
pened now,  I  have  changed  my  mind." 

And  what  has  happened  now?  In  the  1986 
election,  PAC  contributions  reached  a 
record  $130,296,926  for  House  and  Senate 
candidates.  That's  a  27  percent  increase 
over  the  $102  million  PACs  gave  to  congres- 
sional candidates  to  the  1984  election.  Over 
the  past  decade,  PAC  contributions  to  con- 
gressional candidates  have  skyrocketed 
from  $22  million  to  1976  to  more  than  $130 
million  last  year.  In  1976,  there  were  600 
PACs:  today,  there  are  more  than  4,000 
PACs. 

The  result  is  that  the  100th  Congress  has 
come  toto  office  more  todebted  to  special  to- 
terests  than  any  other  Congress  to  the  na^ 
tion's  history.  And  ttiat  meaits  the  special 
toterests  have  bought  the  right  to  set  the 
legislative  agenda. 

"Only  a  simpleton  can  beUeve  that  PAC 
funds  do  not  influence  many  of  our  senators 
to  their  pattern  of  voting,"  former  New 
Hampshire  Gov.  Meldrlm  Thompson  has 
said.  "PAC  money,"  the  conservative  Repub- 
lican added,  "is  a  not  too  subtle  way  to 
ensure  that  most  senators  will  remember 
from  whence  their  contributions  came  when 
they  vote  on  major  issues." 

For  a  way  out  of  the  current  mess.  Con- 
gress can  look  to  a  reform  model  that 
works— the  public  financing  system  for  pres- 
idential elections.  Stoce  It  was  Initiated  to 
the  1976  election.  34  of  the  35  candidates  for 
the  nation's  highest  office  have  voluntarily 
participated  to  the  pubUc  financing  system. 
The  system  has  opened  up  the  process,  re- 
duced undue  Influence  of  todlviduals  and 
groups  and  virtuaUy  ended  corruption  to 
presidential  election  finances. 

Congress  must  put  an  end  to  Its  own  cam- 
paign-finance corruption.  If  a  patchwork 
coat  Is  beneath  Its  dignity,  surely  the 
mantle  of  public  toterest  isn't.  And  a  public 
financing  system  for  congressional  cam- 
paigns is  clearly  in  the  public  toterest 

[From  the  Vallejo  Times-Herald.  VaUeJo. 
CA.  Mar.  26. 1987] 

PACs  HKDGDfc  Brrs  at  Our  Expkiise 

Political  action  committees,  as  fickle  as 
fortune  itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  pubUc-toterest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
dozens  of  PACs  tovolved  to  last  year's  U.S. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  to  which  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  defeated  a  Republican  to- 
cumbent.  PACs  backed  the  Republican  to- 
cumbent  during  the  campaign,  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  winning  Democratic  challenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  aims.  Ideology  or 
political  party.  They  seem  toterested,  above 
all  else,  to  buying  influence  with  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example,  39  PACs 
tliat  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  RepubUcan  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACs  Included  the  NaUonal  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  switched  sides  to  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 
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The  only  brtcht  mptA  tn  tht*  cynical  lltUe 
exerctoe  In  dHsocncy  U  tbat  tU  of  the 
aaren  wtnninc  duOIencm  tevor  fundamen- 
Ul  ebansM  in  Um  cumnt  ouapalcn-ftnAnc- 
Inc  ■yatam.  Tbey  art  eo-^pooaorlnc  Senate 
Bill  X  the  Onnatnrlal  Bactlon  Campaitn 
Act.  whleh  would  Umlt  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  fundi  uaniiilnnal  candirtat*a  can 
aooapC  The  bill,  which  now  haa  M  cO'«pon- 
■on,  alM>  would  Umlt  campaign  ipendlng  aa 
part  of  a  voluntary  ayatem  of  partial  public 
flnani''"g  In  Senate  ■euaial  electloni 

PAC  pubUdaU  argue  that  PAC-gtvlng  rep- 
reaentt  dtlaen  partldpatlaa  In  the  poUtleal 
ayatem.  CtttaiM.  however,  dont  vote  for 
both  candldatea— ooee  before  the  election 
and  a  aeeond  time  after  the  winner  haa  been 
choaen.  If  we're  really  Intereated  in  dtlaen 
pvUdpatton.  well  wnaanilato  the  PACa. 

[Pram  the  Drbana  Dally  CItlaen.  Urtoana. 

OH.  ICar.  31.  I»g7] 

PiCKLa  PACa 

Political  actkm  oommltteea.  •■  fickle  aa 
fortune  Itaelf.  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 
According  to  a  atudy  releaaed  recently  by 
the  public-lntereat  lobby  Common  Cauae. 
doaena  of  PACa  inTolved  in  laat  year's  VS. 
nrnitr  electlona  covered  both  aktea.  In  each 
of  the  aeven  Senate  racea  In  which  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  defeated  a  Republican  in- 
cumbent PACa  backed  the  Republican  in- 
cumbent during  the  rampalgn  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  winner  Democratic  challenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
auggeat  that  some  PACa  arent  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  alma.  Ideology  or 
ptriltlcal  party.  They  seem  intereated.  above 
all  elae.  In  buying  Influence  with  a  V&.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  M  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unauooeaaful  re-elec- 
tion ~»»«p»tg«  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drewa  awltched  aktea  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACa  Included  the  National  Aaso- 
datlon  of  Letter  Carrters.  the  National  Rifle 
Aasodatlon.  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Aaaodatlon.  The 
bankeia  group,  whleh  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drewa  before  the  election  and  310.000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  switched  sides  in  four  of 
the  aeven  Senate  raoea. 

'Hie  (mly  bright  spot  In  this  cynical  UtUe 
exerdae  In  democracy  Is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winners  challengers  favor  fimdamen- 
tal  changes  in  the  current  campaign  flnanc- 
Inc  system.  They  are  co-aponaoring  Senate 
BUI  2.  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act.  which  would  Umlt  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congreaakmal  candldatea  can 
accept.  The  bUl.  which  now  haa  36  oo-apon- 
sors.  also  would  Umlt  campaign  apendlng  aa 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  pubUc 
financing  in  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  pubUdaU  argue  that  PAC-sivlng  rep- 
reaenU  dtlaen  partldpatlon  in  the  poUtk^ 
ayatem.  Citiaena.  however,  don't  vote  (or 
both  candldatea  -once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
choaen.  If  we're  really  Intereated  in  dtlaen 
partkdpatkm.  we'U  fmaaCTilat,e  the  PACs. 

[Prom  the  Urtaana  DaUy  CItlaen.  Urbana. 

OH.  Mar.  31. 1987 

Powaa  or  rwa  PAC 

Pourteen  senators  elected  In  19M  raised 

more  than  $1  million  each  in  political  action 

committee,  or  PAC.  contributions  (or  their 

Senate  campaigns.  That  more  than  doubled 

the   number   of   PAC   mllUonalrea   in   the 


Senate,  from  10  to  34.  PAC  contributions  to 
aU  Senate  general-elections  to  aU  Senate 
general-election  candMatca  In  19eft-M  to- 
taled $46.7  mUllon. 

The  redplenta  of  such  largeaae  are  getting 
nervous.  They  reallae  that  congrwlonsl 
campaigna  are  obacenely  expenalve.  that 
spedal-lntereat  money  Invariably  comes 
with  strings  attached  and  that  addiction  to 
PAC  dollara  undermines  their  credlblUty  aa 
repreaenUUvca  of  the  people.  Whether  they 
are  nervous  enough  to  do  something  is  an 
open  queatkm.  but  recently  Introduced  legis- 
lation offera  them  an  opportunity. 

Sponaored  by  Sol  David  Boren.  D-Okla.. 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd. 
D-W.  Vs..  the  legislation  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent system  of  public  (Inandng  of  prealden- 
tlal  elections  to  the  congreaslonal  level. 

PubUc  financing  may  by  the  AchlUea'  heel 
of  the  leglalatlon.  as  Sen.  WendeU  Pord.  D- 
BLy..  suggested  to  Boren.  The  Oklahoma 
senator  explained  that  he  reluctantly  In- 
duded  the  provlskm  because  it  waa  the  only 
practical  way  to  get  around  a  1978  n.S.  Su- 
preme Court  dedaion  that  prohlblU  spend- 
ing limits  unless  they  are  tied  to  public  fi- 
nancing. Under  Boren's  bUl.  a  candidate 
could  receive  public  funds  (or  part  o(  his 
campaign  coaU  U  he  agreed  to  a  spending 
Umlt  that  would  vary  (rom  state  to  state. 

The  Boren-Byrd  measure  also  would 
reduce  the  siae  of  an  PACs  maximum  con- 
tribution from  tA.OOO  to  $3,000  per  election 
and  limit  total  PAC  glfta  to  a  candidate. 
Thoae  llmlU  would  be  $100,000  for  House 
randldatf*  and  would  range  (rom  $176,000 
to  $780,000  (or  Senate  candidates  depending 
on  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  courae.  cannot  guarantee  leas- 
expenalve  campaigna  or  campaigns  leas  de- 
pendent on  special  intereaU.  The  PAC 
syatem  Itaelf  was  supposed  to  be  a  reform. 
and  special-Interest  groups  are  wonderfuUy 
ingenious  mt  finding  loopholes.  What  we 
have  now.  however.  U  a  meas.  The  Boren- 
Byrd  meaaure  could  be  a  way  out. 

(Prom  the  Vero  Beach  Preaa-Joumal,  Vero 

Beach.  FU  Mar.  27.  19871 

HxDOiNO  *  Bar 

Political  action  committees,  as  fickle  as 
fortune  itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  public-interest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
doaens  of  PACs  Involved  In  last  year's  U.8. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides. 

In  each  of  the  seven  Senate  races  in  which 
a  Democratic  chaUenger  defeated  a  Republi- 
can incumbent.  PACs  backed  the  Republi- 
can Incumbent  during  the  campaign,  then 
contributed  to  the  winning  Democratic  chal- 
lenger shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  o(  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  alms.  Ideology  or 
poUtlcal  party.  They  seem  Interested,  above 
aU  elae,  in  buying  Influence  with  a  n.S.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACs  included  the  National  Asao- 
ciaUon  of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Aaaodatlon,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  switched  sides  In  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  racea. 


The  only  bright  spot  In  this  cynk^al  UtUe 
exerdae  in  democracy  is  that  six  of  the 
aeven  wliming  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  In  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing system. 

They  are  co-sponsoring  Senate  BUl  3.  the 
Senatorial  Election  Campaign  Act.  which 
would  Umlt  the  total  amount  of  PAC  funds 
congreaalonal  candidates  can  accept.  The 
blU.  which  now  has  36  co-sponsors,  also 
would  limit  campaign  spending  as  part  of  a 
voluntary  syatem  of  partial  public  financing 
in  Senate  general  electlona. 

PAC  pubUdaU  argue  that  PAC-givlng  rep- 
reaenta  dtlaen  partidpatkin  in  the  poUtk^l 
system.  Citiaena.  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candldatea— once  before  the  election 
and  a  aeeond  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
choaen.  If  we're  really  Intereated  In  citizen 
partkdpation.  we'U  emaanilat^  the  PACs. 

[Prom  the  VIcksburg  Evening  Poat. 

VIcksburg,  MS.  Apr.  22,  1987] 

SoMX  Racoomzg  DAHOsa  di  Spbcui/- 

IimaarOirTa 

Fourteen  senators  elected  In  1986  raised 
more  than  $1  million  each  in  political  action 
committee,  or  PAC.  contributions  for  their 
Senate  campaigns.  That  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  PAC  mllUonalrea  in  the 
Senate,  from  10  to  34.  PAC  contributions  to 
aU  Senate  general  election  candldatea  In 
1986-86  totaled  $46.7  million. 

The  redpients  of  such  largesse  are  getting 
nervous.  They  realize  that  congressional 
campaigns  are  obacenely  expensive,  that 
spedal-lnterest  money  invariably  comes 
with  strings  attached  and  that  addiction  to 
PAC  dollars  undermines  their  credlbUity  as 
representatives  of  the  people.  Whether  they 
are  nervous  enough  to  do  something  is  an 
open  question,  but  recently  Introduced  legis- 
lation offers  them  an  opportunity. 

Sponaored  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla.. 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd, 
D-W.  Va..  the  legislation  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent system  of  public  financing  of  presiden- 
tial elections  to  the  congressional  level. 

Public  (Inanclng  may  be  the  AchUles'  heel 
of  the  leglslaUon.  as  Sen.  WendeU  Pord.  D- 
Ky.,  suggested  to  Boren.  The  Oklahoma 
senator  explained  that  he  reluctantly  in- 
cluded the  provision  because  it  was  the  only 
practical  way  to  get  around  a  1976  n.S.  Su- 
preme Couri  decision  that  prohibits  spend- 
ing limits  unless  they  are  tied  to  pubUc  fl- 
naiKlng.  Under  Boren's  bill,  a  candidate 
could  receive  public  funds  for  part  of  his 
campaign  costs  If  he  agreed  to  a  spending 
limit  that  would  vary  from  state  to  state. 

The  Boren-Byrd  measure  also  would 
reduce  the  siae  of  PACs  maximum  contribu- 
tion from  $6,000  to  $3,000  per  election  and 
Umlt  total  PAC  gifU  to  a  candidate.  Those 
limits  would  be  $100,000  for  House  candi- 
dates and  would  range  from  $175,000  to 
$760,000  for  Senate  candidates,  depending 
on  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  less- 
expensive  campaigns  or  rampalgns  less  de- 
pendent on  special  interesU.  The  PAC 
system  itself  was  supposed  to  be  a  reform, 
and  special-interest  groups  are  wonderfully 
ingenious  at  finding  loopholea.  What  we 
have  now.  however,  is  a  mess.  The  Boren- 
Byrd  measure  could  be  a  way  out. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poat.  Waahlngton. 
DC,  Apr.  3.  19671 

BacKno  Down  nx  PACa 
The  preaent  system  of  congressional  cam- 
paign finance  la  the  low-grade  infection  of 


American  poUttes.  Left  to  itself,  it  wlU  only 
get  worse.  Congreaalonal  campaign  expend!- 
turea  have  riaen  nearly  fourfold  In  the  paat 
10  years;  the  cost  of  TV  time  has  been  the 
driving  force.  The  price  of  a  House  seat  is 
now  $300,000— that  is  what  an  average 
wlimer  can  expect  to  spend— whUe  a  S«iate 
seat  costs  $3  mlUion.  These  averages  Include 
the  no-contests:  the  serious  races  cost  much 
more.  The  poUtk»l  calendar  is  a  suoceaaion 
of  dollar  signs.  No  subject  more  preoccuplea 
the  members  than  the  raising  of  these  sums. 

Increasingly,  the  PACs  are  where  they 
turn.  There  were  600  of  these  giving  arms  of 
interest  groups  the  last  time  campaign  fi- 
nance was  reformed  In  1974;  there  are  4,100 
now.  They  gave  $140  mlUion  In  the  last  elec- 
tion cyde,  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  spent. 
Their  true  penetration  was  even  greater 
than  that  The  PACs,  Uke  other  givers,  tend 
to  give  moat  to  Incumbents.  More  than  a 
third  of  House  members  got  more  than  half 
their  campaign  funds  from  PACs  last  cycle. 
The  propensity  to  give  is  in  some  cases 
greater  even  than  the  abUity  to  spend. 
Many  incumbents  are  able  to  carry  so  much 
money  from  one  campaign  to  the  next  that 
they  scare  off  their  chaUengers.  Who  wants 
to  start  off  half  a  million  dollars  behind? 

The  PACs  have  a  greater  claim  on  the  at- 
tention If  not  the  aUegiance  of  Congress 
than  is  healthy  for  dther  Congress  or  the 
country.  It  Is  time  to  weaken  the  link.  A 
major  blU  to  do  so  is  now  pending  in  the 
Senate.  Its  sponsors  are  David  Boren  and 
Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd;  they  have  42 
coeponsors.  Only  two  are  RepubUcans.  a 
sign  of  difficulty  ahead.  But  the  Democrats 
are  a  weighty  array.  They  Include  not  just 
the  usual  reformers  and  the  leadership,  but 
such  established  figures  as  John  Stennis. 
who  sees  the  integrity  of  the  Senate  at 
stake. 

The  blU  would  limit  the  total  contribu- 
tions that  any  House  or  Senate  candidate 
could  accept  from  PACs  in  an  election  cycle. 
Then  for  Senate  candidates  only  (deferring 
to  the  House  to  legislate  for  itself),  the  bUl 
offers  a  partial  alternative  to  PAC  funds  in 
the  form  of  public  financing.  A  general-elec- 
tion candidate  who  wished  could  qualify  by 
raising  a  threshold  amount  of  private 
money,  mostly  from  his  home  state  and  in 
small  contributions.  He  would  then  be  eligi- 
ble for  public  funds  up  to  a  spending  celling 
by  which  he  would  also  agree  to  abide. 

There  are  lots  of  arguments  as  to  the  Jus- 
tification for  and  lUcely  effects  of  this  ap- 
proach, which  is  already  used  In  presidential 
elections.  The  general  argimient  is  that 
reform  wlU  never  turn  the  money  off.  Just 
somehow  redirect  it  while  impinging  on  the 
First  Amendment.  In  this  view,  which  we 
ourselves  once  held,  the  only  reform  that 
doesn't  create  more  problems  than  it  solves 
is  the  sunshine  of  disclosure.  Thus  oppo- 
nents say  that: 

PACs  are  not  as  sinister  as  they  are  made 
out  to  be.  On  the  contrary,  the  defenders 
would  have  you  believe,  they  are  broad- 
baaed,  mostly  smaU.  buy  much  less  with 
their  money  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
tend  to  cancel  each  other  out  and  in  any 
case  are  healthy  examples  of  citizens  seek- 
ing to  influence  their  government. 

The  money  will  seep  in.  Just  like  water 
into  your  basement.  Limit  direct  PAC  con- 
tributions and.  yes.  membera  of  Congreas 
and  Interest  groups  will  both  spend  less 
time  on  their  knees,  but  you  wiU  also  en- 
courage mdlrect  expenditures,  destroying 
aocountabUlty. 

Umlt  total  spending  (which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said  you  can  do  only  In  return  for 


public  funds),  and  you  wlU  actually  help  in- 
cumbents more  than  chaUengers.  who  need 
to  spend  more  to  get  known.  (To  which  a 
partial  reply  may  be:  98  percent  of  House  In- 
cumbenta  seeking  reelection  last  year  won. 
Which  ChaUenger  wouldn't  like  a  better 
deal  than  that?) 

Limit  spending,  and  you'U  also  cheat  Re- 
pubUcans. who  now  have  a  fundraising  ad- 
vantage and.  moreover,  raise  the  money  the 
right  way— in  small  amounts  from  many 
contributors.  Only  a  Democrat  would  want 
to  do  that.  (But  a  large  part  of  the  current 
OOP  advantage  is  in  money  raised  and 
spent  by  the  party,  which  the  bUl  woiUd  not 
affect.) 

There  are  other  issues;  they  aU  need  to  be 
openly  met.  Neither  party  can  be  expected 
to  be  blind  to  the  partisan  impUcations  of  a 
bUl  that  goes  to  the  engine  room  of  poUtlcs 
lUce  this.  But  If  either  tries  to  turn  this 
promising  legislation  into  a  simple  search 
for  partisan  advantage  it  wiU  deservedly 
faU.  It  Is  equally  doomed  If,  at  the  other  ex- 
treme, the  goal  becomes  somehow  to  sani- 
tize congressional  poUtics.  The  vision  is  a 
dangerous  mirage.  Our  system  presimies 
strong  Interest  groups,  even  thrives  on 
them;  they  neither  can  nor  should  be 
quashed,  and  the  price  of  trying  wiU  always 
be  too  high.  The  goal  here  is  not  squeaky 
cleanliness,  but  moderation. 

The  Boren-Byrd  biU  is  not  a  perfect 
answer.  By  all  means,  amend  it.  But  it  offera 
a  plausible  starting  point.  Those  who  would 
kUl  It  have  the  heavy  burden  of  suggesting  a 
credible  alternative.  The  PACs  have  too 
large  and  Intimate  a  role  In  the  current 
system;  they  pay  too  much  of  the  piper.  For 
its  own  sake  if  no  other,  Congress  needs— 
now.  In  1987— to  shift  the  balance  in  the 
least  objectionable  way. 

[From  The  Washington  Post.  Washington. 

DC,  June  4,  1987] 

Sick  System 

The  baUoon  has  gone  up  on  congressional 
campaign  finance.  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Robert  Byrd.  facing  a  RepubUcan  flUbuster 
that  he  lacks  the  60  votes  to  break,  has 
nonetheless  caUed  up  the  pubUc  financing 
biU  of  which  he  is  cosponsor.  The  idea  is  to 
force  a  search  for  a  compromise.  The  Re- 
publicans don't  like  the  Democratic  biU,  but 
no  one  wants  to  be  seen  in  the  pubUc  em- 
brace of  the  present  system  either.  The 
reason  is  that  the  system  is,  if  not  corrupt 
then  fetid  and  at  least  embarrassing.  That's 
also  the  reason  for  the  Democratic  biU.  Mr. 
B}rrd  thinks  maybe  shame  wiU  help  him 
move  it.  We  hope  so. 

The  Republicans,  to  guard  against  the 
charge  that  they  are  naysayers  awash  in 
cash,  have  come  up  with  alternatives.  The 
more  responsible,  because  more  straightfor- 
ward, was  by  Sen.  Ted  Stevens  in  the  Rules 
Committee.  The  PACs  are  where  the  strong- 
est smells  now  come  from.  As  the  coei  of 
campaigning  has  leapfrogged  in  recent 
years— the  average  Senate  seat  now  cost  $3 
miUion.  a  contested  seat  much  more— the 
PACs  have  become  bankers.  They  gave  $132 
miUion  in  the  last  election  cycle.  The  Real- 
tors alone  gave  $2.7  miUion.  The  list  of  the 
50  biggest  contributore  also  include  such  dis- 
interested parties  as  the  doctors,  teachers, 
auto  workera.  Teamsters,  home  buUders, 
trial  lawyers.  Seafarera.  life  underwriters, 
auto  dealers,  dairy  co-ops,  airline  pUots.  rail- 
way workers  and  rural  letter  cauriere.  AU 
they  want,  of  course,  any  of  them,  is  good 
government. 

Mr.  Stevens  suggested  that  PACs  be  per- 
mitted to  give  less  per  candidate  than  now. 


individuals  and  the  iiartles  more.  That 
sounded  virtuous;  in  many  ways  It  la.  It  hap- 
pens that  RepubUcans  are  also  better  at 
raising  Individual  and  party  money,  but 
that's  the  Democrats'  problem.  Now  a 
second  alternative  has  been  put  forward  by 
Sen.  Bob  Packwood  and  others.  It  la  flaahi- 
er  It  purports  to  bar  direct  PAC  contribu- 
tions to  candidates.  But  It  would  atlU  permit 
them  through  the  back  doon  of  the  parttea, 
and  critics  say  it  would  also  legitimise  the 
practice  of  bundling,  whereby  PAOt  evade 
the  law  by  presmting  large  aums  as  the  sep- 
arate contributions  of  many  Individuals. 

Too  cynical,  and  in  any  case  both  theae  al- 
ternatives miss  the  point  The  coat  of  office 
has  doubled  in  the  (tast  10  years;  it  is  being 
bid  out  of  sight.  Ebcpenditures  are  rising  at  a 
rate  of  some  20  percent  per  cyde.  The  Cap- 
itol floats  on  money;  the  membera  are  ob- 
sessed with  it.  They  wiU  teU  you  so.  It  haa 
to  stop.  There  have  to  be  limits.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  said  there  can  be  limits 
only  in  the  context  of  pubUc  financing,  as  a 
quid  pro  quo  for  pubUc  funds.  This  is  the 
sticking  point  for  the  RepubUcans.  They 
argue  against  pubUc  funding  as  a  form  of 
piggery.  Congress  itself  at  the  trough. 
That's  doubly  good  poUtics  for  a  party  that 
both  preaches  smaUer  government  and 
looks  to  its  fund-raising  advantage  as  the 
only  way  out  of  minority  status.  But  public 
financing  wlU  not  benefit  Juat  Donocrats.  It 
wlU  cut  different  ways  in  different  races. 

The  system  now  is  wrong.  The  combina- 
tion of  spending  limits  in  the  context  of 
pubUc  financing  is  the  only  way  to  right  it 
As  both  parties  reach  for  compromise,  there 
wlU  be  a  temptation  to  rubberize  the  deflni- 
tion  of  reform.  But  there  have  to  be  spend- 
ing limits.  Otherwise  they're  Juat  playing 
Pool  the  Voter. 

[From  The  News-Sun.  Waukegan.  IL,  Mar. 
26.  1987.] 

HxDciMG  T'Hxix  Bars 

PoUtlcal  action  committees,  as  fickle  aa 
fortune  itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  pubUc-interest  lobby  Common  C^use, 
dozens  of  PAC^  involved  in  last  year's  VS. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  in  which  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  defeated  a  RepubUcan  in- 
cumbent, PACs  backed  the  Republican  in- 
ctmibent  during  the  campaign,  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  winning  Democratic  chaUenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cjmical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PAO  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  aims,  ideology  or 
poUtlcal  party.  They  seem  Interested,  above 
all  else,  in  buying  influence  with  a  U.S.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example,  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  RepubUcan  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACs  Included  the  NaUonal  Aaao- 
datlon of  Letter  Carriera.  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankere  Association.  The 
bankere  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  elecUon  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  switched  sides  in  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  this  cynical  UtUe 
exercise  in  democracy  is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  chaUengere  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  co-sponaoring  Senate 
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BOl  a.  the  SenatorUI  Election  Cmmpalgn 
Act.  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  or 
PAC  fuixto  LUHgTMrininl  candldatM  can 
Mcept.  The  bUL  which  now  haa  M  co-«pon- 
■ora.  alao  would  limit  cimpalgn  mendlns  w* 
part  of  a  voluntary  syitem  of  partial  public 
financing  In  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  PubUciaU  argue  that  PAC-glvtng  rep- 
reaenU  dtiaen  participation  In  the  poliUcal 
■ystem.  CltlKna.  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candtdatee— oDce  before  the  election 
and  a  Mcond  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
choeen.  U  we're  really  Interested  in  cltlaen 
participation,  well  emasnilate  the  PACs. 

[Prom  Watertown  Public  Opinion. 

Watertown.  8D.  ICar.  18.  1987.1 

PACs  Aas  But  ths  Bubtaci  or  ax 

nnOOlRBOtXKD  ICOiaC 

Fourteen  Senators  elected  in  1986  raised 
more  than  $1  million  each  in  poUtlcal  action 
committee,  or  PAC.  contributions  for  their 
Senate  'fw»p*tf»i«  That  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  PAC  millionaires  In  the 
Senate,  fratn  10  to  34.  PAC  contributions  to 
all  nmatr  general-election  candidates  In 
19e6-M  totaled  $45.7  million. 

The  redpienU  of  such  largesse  are  getting 
nervous.  They  realise  that  congressional 
«.n»P»iyTi»  are  obscenely  expensive,  that 
special-interest  money  Invariably  comes 
with  strings  attached  and  that  addiction  to 
PAC  dollars  undamines  their  credlbiUty  ss 
representatives  of  the  people.  Perhaps  this 
may  be  oite  reason  Sen.  Daschle  responded 
yestetday  (Tuesday)  to  our  March  3  editori- 
al commenU  regarding  PAC  mllUonalres  in 
the  Letters  to  the  Editor  column.  Wheth<!r 
these  congressmen  are  nervous  enough  to 
really  do  something  is  an  open  question,  but 
recently  introduced  legislation  offers  them 
an  opportunity. 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Ok.la.. 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd. 
D-W.Va.,  the  legislation  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent system  of  public  financing  of  presiden- 
tial elections  to  the  congressional  level. 
WhUe  we  are  still  reserving  Judgment  on  the 
public  financing  of  congressional  elections, 
the  first  part  of  this  leglsUtlon  is  extremely 
important  to  Improving  the  credibility  of 
Congress. 

However,  public  financing  may  be  the 
Achilles'  heel  of  the  legislation,  as  Sen. 
Wendell  Ford.  D-Ky..  suggested  to  Boren. 
The  Oklahoma  senator  explained  that  he 
reluctantly  Included  the  provision  because  it 
was  the  only  practical  way  to  get  around  a 
1976  VA.  Supreme  Court  decision  that  pro- 
hibits spending  limits  unless  they  are  tied  to 
public  financing.  Under  Boren  s  bill,  a  candi- 
date could  receive  public  funds  for  part  of 
his  <^mpaifn  oosts  if  he  agreed  to  a  spend- 
ing limit  that  would  vary  from  state  to 
sUte. 

The  Boren-Byrd  measure  also  would 
reduce  the  sixe  of  PACs  maTimntn  contribu- 
tion from  tfi.OOO  to  $3,000  per  election  and 
limit  total  PAC  gifts  to  a  candidate.  Those 
UmlU  would  be  $100,000  for  House  candi- 
dates and  would  range  from  $175,000  to 
$750,000  for  Senate  candidates,  depending 
on  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  less- 
expensive  campaigns  or  campaigns  less  de- 
pendent on  special  interests.  The  PAC 
system  Itself  was  supposed  to  be  a  reform, 
and  special-interest  groups  are  wonderfully 
ingenious  at  finding  loopholes.  What  we 
have  now,  however,  is  a  mess.  The  Boren- 
Byrd  measure  could  be  a  way  out— if  all  the 
congressmen  who  say  they  are  for  it  really 
are. 


Unfortunately,  there  have  been  too  many 
examples  of  such  Up  service  when  in  the 
final  analysis,  nothing  is  changed.  It  seems 
most  everyone  on  Capitol  Hill  voted  "No"  to 
their  recent  pay  Increase,  but  it  still  became 
law.  Doesn't  that  cause  one  to  suspect?  "Te 
who  protesu  too  much.  .  . 

[Prom  Watertown  Public  OpUUon. 
Watertown,  SD.  Mar.  3.  1987] 

PlCKIKO  TRX  PAC  MlUJONAnUS 

Last  week  Senator  Wendell  Ford  (D-Ky), 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  announced  that  his  commit- 
tee would  hold  hearings  on  congressional 
campaign  finance  reform  proposals  and 
would  receive  testimony  from  other  sena- 
tors on  Thuraday,  March  5. 

The  committee  will  hear  testimony  on  the 
Senatorial  Election  Champaign  Act,  intro- 
duced by  Senators  David  Boren  (I>-Okla) 
and  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd  (D-WV). 
The  bill  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
special  interest  political  action  committee 
(PAC)  funds  candidates  for  Congress  can 
accept  and  would  esUbllsh  for  Senate  gen- 
eral elections  llmiU  on  total  campaign 
spending,  together  with  a  voluntary  system 
of  partial  public  financing.  As  of  Feb.  18,  30 
senators  have  co-sponsored  this  bill,  which 
we  believe  could  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant to  come  out  of  this  session  of  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  neither  Senator  Pressler 
or  Senator  Daschle  of  South  DakoU  were 
among  the  list  of  the  30  original  co-spon- 
sors. We  wish  they  were. 

Both  have  received  generous  contribu- 
tions from  PA<^,  which  this  proposed  legis- 
lation would  restrict.  In  a  recent  report  by 
Common  Cause,  a  Washington  watchdog  or- 
ganization. Senator  Daschle  was  one  of  14 
senators  elected  last  November  who  are 
PAC  millionaires.  The  senate  winners  spent 
an  average  of  $3  million  each  during  the 
preceding  campaign. 

This  latest  report  shows  that  this  list  of 
14  more  than  doubles  the  number  of  PAC 
millionaires  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  from  10  to 
24.  The  study  also  found  that  total  PAC 
contributions  to  Senate  candidates  have 
grown  more  than  eight-fold  in  the  past 
decade— from  $5.4  million  In  1976  to  $45.7 
million  in  1986— and  have  more  than  dou- 
bled in  the  last  four  years. 

Senator  Daschle  for  taking  in  $1,163,157 
was  10th  in  the  list  to  become  PAC  million- 
aires during  the  last  two  years.  At  the  same 
time  we  find  it  difficult  to  accept  that  both 
Daschle  and  former  Senator  Jim  Abdnor 
each  had  to  spend  more  than  $3  million  in 
the  last  campaign. 

We're  sure  Daschle.  Abdnor  and  Pressler 
will  each  tell  us  that  it's  necessary  to  spend 
that  kind  of  money  to  seek  a  seat  In  the  U.S. 
Senate.  However,  to  us.  that's  unfortunate 
that  this  kind  of  money  must  be  spent  for 
such  a  Job. 

While  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
fully  study  Senate  Bill  3.  it  is  obvious  that 
some  kind  of  a  campaign  finance  reform  leg- 
islation Is  necessary.  We  hope  both  Senator 
Pressler  and  Senator  Daschle  can  see  their 
way  clear  to  be  leaders  in  the  passage  of 
such  legislation— and  the  sooner  the  better. 

[Prom  the  News-Sun.  Waukegan.  IL.  Mar. 

14.  1987] 

Rani  Df  THX  PACs 

Fourteen  senators  elected  In  1986  raised 
more  than  $1  million  each  in  political  action 
committee,  or  PAC.  contributions  for  their 
Senate  campaigns.  That  more  than  doubled 
the    number   of    PAC    millionaires    in    the 


Senate,  from  10  to  34  PAC  contributions  to 
all  Senate  general  election  candidates  in 
1985-86  totaled  $45.7  million. 

The  reclplenU  of  such  largesse  are  getting 
nervous.  They  realize  that  congressional 
campaigns  are  obscenely  expensive,  that 
special  Interest  money  invariably  comes 
with  strings  attached  and  that  addiction  to 
PAC  dollars  undermines  their  credibility  as 
representatives  of  the  people. 

Whether  they  are  nervous  enough  to  do 
something  is  an  open  question,  but  recently 
Introduced  legislation  offers  them  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  David  Boren,  D-Okla., 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd. 
D-W.Va.,  the  legislation  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent system  of  public  financing  of  presiden- 
tial elections  to  the  congressional  level. 

Public  financing  may  be  the  Achilles'  heel 
of  the  leglsUtlon,  as  Sen.  Wendell  Ford.  D- 
Ky..  suggested  to  Boren.  The  Oklahoma 
senator  explained  that  he  reluctantly  in- 
cluded the  provision  because  it  was  the  only 
practical  way  to  get  around  a  1976  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  prohibits  spend- 
ing limits  unless  they  are  tied  to  public  fi- 
nancing. Under  Boren's  bill,  a  candidate 
could  receive  public  funds  for  part  of  his 
campaign  costs  If  he  agreed  to  a  spending 
limit  that  would  vary  from  state  to  state. 

The  Boren-Byrd  measure  also  would 
reduce  the  size  of  a  PACs  maximum  contri- 
bution from  $5,000  to  $3,000  per  election 
and  limit  total  PAC  gifU  to  a  candidate. 
Those  limits  would  be  $100,000  for  House 
candidates  and  would  range  from  $175,000 
to  $750,000  for  Senate  candidates,  depend- 
ing on  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  leas- 
expensive  campaigns  or  campaigns  less  de- 
pendent on  special  interests.  The  PAC 
system  itself  was  supposed  to  be  a  reform, 
and  special-interest  groups  are  wonderfully 
Ingenious  at  finding  loopholes.  What  we 
have  now,  however,  is  a  meas.  The  Boren- 
Byrd  measure  could  be  a  way  out. 

[From  the  Wausau  DaUy  Herald.  Wausau. 
WI.  Apr.  14,  1987] 

Campaigh  Costs  a  Brr  Oct  of  Whack 

Something  is  wrong  when  it  costs  nearly 
half  a  miUion  dollars  to  get  an  $80.000-a- 
year  Job. 

U.S.  Rep.  David  Obey,  a  Wausau  Demo- 
crat, raised  $473,019  for  last  fall's  race  and 
spent  $447,515,  more  than  any  other  Wis- 
consin candidate  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives spent. 

That  is.  In  fact,  more  than  both  candi- 
dates combined  spent  in  four  of  the  other 
five  races  in  Wisconsin. 

Is  Obey  a  profligate  campaign  spender? 

To  put  It  in  perspective,  U.S.  Rep.  James 
Moody,  a  Milwaukee  Democrat,  spent 
$175,617.  And  he  didn't  even  have  an  oppo- 
nent. Kevin  Hermenlng,  Obey's  opponent, 
spent  $116,065. 

U.S.  Rep.  Thomas  Petri,  a  Republican 
from  Fond  du  Lac  who  spent  $106,104  on  a 
race  with  no  opponent,  has  $217,162  left 
over  for  the  next  time  around.  Because  of  a 
clause  in  the  law,  Petri  and  anyone  else  in 
office  on  Jan.  8,  1980,  could  decide  not  to 
run  for  re-election  and  convert  that  surplus 
to  personal  use  upon  leaving  office. 

Common  Cause,  the  citizen  lobby  group, 
thinks  something  is  rotten  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

It  notes  that  Political  Action  Committees 
(PACs)  were  responsible  for  more  than  half 
the  campaign  money  raised  by  194  U.S.  rep- 


resentatives. Including  Obey.  Moody  and 
Gerald  Kleczka  from  Wisconsin. 

Because  PAC^  favor  Incumbents— $65.5 
million  to  $8.7  million  In  House  races— rep- 
resentatives already  in  office  have  a  tremen- 
dous edge  over  challengers. 

PACs  gave  Obey  $361.906— nearly  50  cenU 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  7th 
District— In  the  last  race.  Hermenlng  got 
$17,770—3  cenU  for  each  resident  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

With  the  edge  that  money  buys  and  the 
Inherent  advantage  of  Incimibency.  98  per- 
cent of  the  House  members  running  for  re- 
election won,  including  all  of  Wisconsin's 
congressmen. 

Ccmimon  Cause  supports  legislation  to  put 
a  Ud  on  campaign  spending.  PAC  recelpU 
and  the  use  of  personal  wealth  to  win  elec- 
tions. It  favors  a  move  toward  public  financ- 
ing of  congressional  campaigns. 

Since  It  was  begim  In  1976,  34  of  35  candi- 
dates for  president  have  taken  public  fi- 
nancing, including  Ronald  Reagan,  who  ac- 
cepted more  than  $90  million. 

Melvln  Laird,  the  M:arshfleld  Republican 
whom  Ol>ey  replaced  in  Congress,  and 
Robert  Strauss,  former  Democratic  National 
Committee  chairman,  headed  a  study  of  the 
presidential  election  system  in  1986. 

"Public  financing  of  presidential  elections 
has  clearly  proved  its  worth  in  opening  up 
the  process,  reducing  undue  Influence  of  In- 
dividuals and  groups,  and  virtually  ending 
corruption  In  presidential  election  fi- 
nances." the  Commission  on  National  Elec- 
tions found. 

Time  has  come  to  reform  congressional 
campaigns  the  way  presidential  election  fi- 
nancing was  reformed  in  1976. 

The  alternatives  are  runaway  campaign 
spending  and  an  increasing  disadvantage  to 
challengers  who  don't  have  access  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  PACs  are 
willing  to  contribute  to  individual  cam- 
paigns. 

Those  alternatives  add  up  to  bad  govern- 
ment. 

[From  the  Westfield  (MA)  Evening  News. 
Mar.  30,  19871 

HXDOIMC  A  BXT 

Political  action  committees,  as  fickle  as 
fortune  itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  public-interest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
dozens  of  PACs  involved  In  last  year's  U.S. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  in  which  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  defeated  a  Republican  in- 
ciunbent,  PAC*  backed  the  Republican  in- 
cumbent during  the  campaign,  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  wirming  Democratic  challenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PACs  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  aims,  ideology  or 
poUtlcal  party.  They  seem  interested,  above 
aU  else,  in  buying  Influence  with  a  U.S.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example.  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PACs  included  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  (Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  switched  sides  In  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 


The  only  bright  spot  In  this  cynical  little 
exercise  in  democracy  is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  chaUengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  In  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  co-sponsoring  Senate 
BUI  3,  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act.  which  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
PAC  funds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept.  The  blU,  which  now  has  36  co-spon- 
sors, also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing  In  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  publicists  argue  that  PAC-glving  rep- 
resents citizen  participation  in  the  poUtlcal 
system.  Citizens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
both  candidates— once  before  the  election 
and  a  se<x>nd  time  after  the  wiimer  has  been 
chosen.  If  we're  reaUy  Interested  In  citizen 
participation,  well  emasculate  the  PACs. 

[Prom  the  Wheeling  (WV)  News-Register, 
Apr.  22,  1987] 

PACs  A  Scandal;  Rkporm  Needed 

The  Congressional  campaign  financing 
system  is  fundamentaUy  corrupt  and  every- 
one by  now  knows  it.  The  money-changers, 
which  we  caU  PACs.  political  action  commit- 
tees, have  bought  the  right  to  set  the  legis- 
lative agenda  and  have  undermined  the 
pubUc  trust. 

PACs  gave  a  total  of  $130,396,936  to  aU 
House  and  Senate  general  election  candi- 
dates In  1986— an  increase  of  27  percent  over 
the  $102,330,740  PAC:8  gave  to  House  and 
Senate  cancUdates  during  the  1984  election 
cycle. 

House  and  Senate  candidates  spent  a  com- 
bined total  of  $373,014,644  for  the  1986  elec- 
tion—an Increase  of  24  percent  from  1984. 

AU  of  this  represents  a  national  scandal. 
It's  money,  money,  money,  driving  poUtics 
and  government.  Too  much  money  is  given 
by  special  interest  PACs.  Too  much  money 
is  spent  by  congressional  candidates.  Too 
much  time  and  energy  is  used  to  raise  poUtl- 
cal money.  Too  much  influence  is  exercised 
through  poUtlcal  money. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  100th  Congress,  a 
bUl  was  introduced  by  Sen.  David  Boren  (D.- 
OK>  and  Majority  Leader  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
(D.-W,VA)  that  would  fundamentaUy 
reform  the  senatorial  campaign  finance 
system.  Sen.  Byrd  said  at  the  time  that  he 
would  make  passage  of  campaign  finance 
reform  a  "persona  priority"  In  this  Con- 
gress. 

The  blU  already  has  gained  the  support  of 
44  co-sponsors  in  the  Senate,  Just  seven 
short  of  a  majority.  Successful  Senate 
action  on  the  blU  wlU  then  move  the  fociis 
of  attention  on  this  issue  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  That's  when  we  aU  wlU 
need  to  let  our  Congressmen  know  that  we 
want  the  "money  train"  stopped. 

For  Congress,  this  system  of  PACs  diverts 
scarce  time  from  the  Issues.  It  elevates 
money  above  merits.  It  promotes  cynicism 
In  the  electorate.  Many  observers  have  said 
that  our  nation  is  facing  a  crisis  of  Uberty  if 
we  do  not  control  campaign  expenditures. 

The  Boren-Byrd  blU  offers  a  true  start  on 
campaign  reform  and  should  be  passed.  This 
year  we  celebrate  200  years  of  representa- 
tive government  with  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  Congress.  There  is 
no  more  fitting  way  to  honor  the  Bicenten- 
nial than  to  end  the  campaign  finance  scan- 
dal in  Congress  and  restore  representative 
government  as  our  founders  intended. 


[From  the  Wichita  (KS)  Eagle-Beacon.  May 
14,  1987] 

Ixr's  Put  PACs  Uhdek  Attack 

An  incipient  slave  revolt  has  broken  out  in 
Washington,  where  the  Senate  souikIs  seri- 
ous about  Uberating  Congress  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  poUtlcal  action  committees.  If 
successful,  the  proposed  restraints  on  PACs 
could  make  the  American  people,  rather 
than  the  special  Interests,  the  boas  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  Senate  Rules  and  Administration 
Committee  recently  approved  legislation  to 
limit  spending  and  contributions  by  poUtlcal 
action  committees.  Sponsored  by  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd  and  Sen. 
David  Boren.  D-Okla..  the  biU  also  would 
offer  public  financing  to  congressional  can- 
didates. The  idea  is  to  make  officer  seekers 
less  beholden  to  special  interests  for  cam- 
paign expenses. 

During  the  past  few  years,  PAC^  have 
bankroUed  numerous  poUtlcal  cancUdacies. 
PACs  donated  $130  mUUon  to  congressional 
candidates  last  year.  At  least  34  members  of 
the  Senate  have  received  more  than  $1  mU- 
Uon  from  PACs  for  their  recent  campaigns. 

PAC^  undermine  representative  dnnocra- 
cy.  The  need  for  PAC  campaign  funds  com- 
pels some  members  of  Congress  to  fotnis  on 
the  problems  of  the  special  interests  rather 
than  on  the  needs  of  their  districts.  The 
access  that  PAC  money  buys  deprives  a  sen- 
ator or  representative  of  time  that  might  be 
spent  better  on  constituent  or  legislative 
concerns. 

PA(3s  also  breed  cynicism  toward  the  po- 
Utlcal process.  The  scrounging  for  PAC  dol- 
lars demeans  members  of  Congress,  giving 
the  Impression  that  the  country's  poUtlcal 
leaders  are  offering  their  services  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

The  Senate  soon  wiU  be  asked  to  control 
the  PACs.  The  choice  is  obvious:  The  people 
or  the  special  interests. 

[Prom  the  Chronicle,  Willimantic.  CT,  Apr. 

3. 1987] 

Hedgihg  a  Bet 

Political  action  committees,  as  fickle  as 
fortune  itself,  know  how  to  back  a  winner. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  pubUc-lnterest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
dozens  of  PACS  Involved  In  last  year's  U.S. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  in  which  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  defeated  a  RepubUcan  in- 
cumbent, PACs  backed  the  RepubUcan  in- 
ctmibent  during  the  campaign,  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  winning  Democratic  chaUenger 
shortly  after  the  election. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PAC^s  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  a  candidate's  aims,  ideology  or 
poUtical  party.  They  seem  interested,  above 
aU  else,  in  buying  influence  with  a  U.S.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example,  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  RepubUcan  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  VACs  included  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  $10,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  elecUon  and  $10,000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  switched  sides  In  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  In  this  cynical  Uttle 
exercise  In  democracy   is  that  six  of  the 
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wtnnlnc  cballengcn  fftvor  fundun«n- 

tal  cbangM  in  Um  eurrent  ampalcn-flnanc- 
Inc  qntem.  They  v  ayvoematfoe  Senate 
Bill  3.  Um  Senatorlkl  Beetkn  Campaign 
Act,  whleb  would  limit  tbe  total  amount  of 
PAC  fundi  longrt— kwil  candidat<»  can 
aooept  The  bill,  whleb  now  ha*  M  co^pon- 
■on.  am  would  limit  rampalgn  apendlng  •■ 
part  of  a  voluntary  ayatem  of  partial  public 
fInandBC  in  Senate  leneral  electloaa. 

PAC  pubilcMa  argue  that  PAC-glTlng  rep- 
reaenta  clttan  participation  In  the  poUUcal 
■yatcm.  CitlaeiM.  however,  dont  vote  for 
both  I  iitillilaiee  nnrr  before  the  election 
and  a  eeoond  time  after  the  winner  hai  been 
choaen.  If  we're  really  intereated  In  dtiaen 
partldpatlan.  well  emainilat.e  the  PACa. 

(PNm  the  Wtneheater  (VA)  Star.  Mar.  17. 

IMTl 

RBM  III  THB  PACa 

Fourteen  aenaton  elected  In  1966  raiaed 
more  than  $1  mllllaa  each  in  political  action 
oommltteea,  or  PAC.  contrlbutloaa  for  their 
Senate  «^»T»«gM  That  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  PAC  milltonalrea  In  the 
rifineir.  from  10  to  M.  PAC  contributions  to 
all  firnetfi  general-section  candldatea  in 
196fr-66  totaled  646.7  mllllan. 

Um  redpienU  of  such  largeeae  are  getting 
nervoua  They  reallae  that  congreeeional 
«^i«.p»ig«i  are  obaoenely  expenalve.  that 
vedal-intereat  money  invariably  oomee 
with  itrlnga  attached  and  that  addiction  to 
PAC  dollars  underminea  their  credibUlty  aa 
repreaentativee  of  the  people.  Whether  they 
ai«  nervous  enough  to  do  something  is  an 
open  question,  but  recently  Introduced  legis- 
lation offers  them  an  opportunity. 

SpoiMored  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  DOUa.. 
and  Senate  ICaJorlty  lieoder  Robert  Byrd. 
D-W.Va..  the  ledalatioa  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  the  cur- 
rent system  of  public  financing  of  presiden- 
tial elections  to  the  congressional  leveL 

Public  financing  may  be  the  Achilles'  heel 
of  the  letlalatlon.  as  Sen.  WendeU  Ford.  D- 
Ky..  suggested  to  Boren.  The  Oklahoma 
senator  explained  that  he  reluctantly  in- 
cluded the  provision  because  it  was  the  only 
practical  way  to  get  around  a  1976  VS.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  prohibits  spend- 
ing limits  unless  they  are  tied  to  public  fi- 
nancing. Under  Boren's  bill,  a  candidate 
oould  receive  public  funds  for  part  of  his 
campaign  coats  if  he  agreed  to  a  spending 
limit  that  would  vary  from  state  to  state. 

The  Boren-Byrd  measure  also  would 
reduce  the  siae  of  a  PACs  maximum  contri- 
bution from  96.000  to  93.000  per  election 
and  limit  total  PAC  gifts  to  a  candidate. 
Those  limiU  would  be  $100,000  for  House 
randidatfv  and  would  range  from  9175.000 
to  9760.000  for  Senate  candidates,  depend- 
ing on  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  less- 
expensive  campaigns  or  campaigns  less  de- 
pendent on  special  Interests.  The  PAC 
system  Itself  was  supposed  to  be  a  reform, 
and  special-Interest  groups  are  wonderfully 
Ingenious  at  finding  loopholea.  What  we 
have  now.  however.  Is  a  mess.  The  Boren- 
Byrd  measure  could  be  a  way  out. 

IFrom  the  News  Tribune.  Woodbrldge.  NJ. 

Mar.  36. 1987] 

PAC  Pbacticis  Call  vox  RxroBM 

We  can  aooept  the  practice  of  sending 

money    from    political    action    committees 

(PAOb)  to  a  candidate  before  an  election. 

It's  all   right  for  a  group  of  like-minded 

people  to  support  a  politician  for  phUoaoph- 

ical  or  Ideological  reasons. 


But  what  happens  when  PACs  send 
money  to  ran^M»**«  ajter  an  election  which 
that  fandidatt  has  won.  If  it's  not  bribery, 
which  is  Intended  to  buy  Influence,  then 
what  is  itr 

This  practice  was  uncovered  In  a  study  of 
the  sevui  VS.  Senate  races  in  1966  in  which 
a  Democratic  challenger  ousted  a  Republi- 
can Incumbent. 

Common  Cause,  a  Washington-based 
watchdog  group,  came  up  with  a  Ust  of  160 
PACa  which  abruptly  switched  sides  after 
the  November  election.  For  example,  the 
American  Bankers  Association  gave  910,000 
to  North  DakoU  Republican  Mark  Andrews 
before  the  election.  When  he  lost,  the  asso- 
ciation gave  $10,000  to  the  winner.  Demo- 
crat Kent  Conrad. 

"Theae  PACs  obviously  weren't  contribut- 
ing because  of  the  candidate's  philosophy, 
ideology  or  political  party. "  said  Common 
Cauae  President  Fred  Werthelmer.  "They 
wanted,  first  and  foremost,  to  ensure  that 
they  had  bought  Influence  with  a  United 
Statea  Senator." 

Oive  Congress  credit,  however.  It  appears 
that  enough  lawmakers  now  In  office  have 
gotten  religion  and  are  about  to  clean  up 
this  act.  Many  of  them  recocnlze  the  sleazi- 
ness  of  campaign  financing  In  which  Influ- 
ence is  sold  as  though  it  were  some  kind  of 
blue-Ught  special  at  K  Mart.  Said  Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy:  "The  scandal  over  con- 
gressional campaign  finaitclng  Is  even  worse 
than  the  scandal  over  Iran." 

The  Senate  is  considering  legislation 
which  would  limit  PAC  contributions  ac- 
cording to  the  population  of  the  state,  and 
then  establish  a  plan  for  public  financing. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  PAC  limit  would  be 
9400,000,  and  the  spending  limit  for  a  sena- 
torial candidate  applying  for  public  financ- 
ing would  be  92,035,000. 

Closer  to  home,  there  is  fresh  sentiment 
for  establishing  PAC  limits  in  races  for  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature.  Now  there  are  none. 
Sen.  John  Doraey  of  Morris  County  pro- 
poses a  limit  of  $2,500. 

The  study  by  Common  Cauae  shows  the 
dark  side  of  PACs.  Except  to  buy  Influence 
in  Washington,  why  would  s  lobbyist  group 
toss  money  at  a  politician  six  years  before 
he  or  she  Is  up  for  re-election?  The  system 
stinks,  and  Congress  ought  to  make  it  a 
high  priority  to  get  rid  of  the  nasty  odor. 

(From  the  York  (PA)  Daily  Record.  Mar.  23. 

1987] 

PACs  SwrrcH  Arm  the  Elictioiis 

In  last  year's  election,  the  Democrats  cap- 
tured control  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  So  what 
did  the  powerful  political  action  committee 
(PACs)  do? 

They  switched.  The  put  their  money  on 
the  Democratic  winners. 

In  each  of  the  seven  Senate  races  In  which 
a  DemocraUc  challenger  defeated  a  Republi- 
can Incumbent,  the  special  interest  PACs 
contributed  to  the  winners— shortly  after 
the  election. 

Common  Cause,  which  describes  itself  as 
the  people's  lobby,  has  found  150  cases  in 
the  seven  races  where  PACs  switched  sides 
to  finance  the  winning  Democrat  in  the 
post-election  period  from  Nov.  5  to  Dec.  31. 

In  every  one  of  the  150  cases,  the  PAO 
had  contributed  to  the  losing  Republican 
during  the  election  period  from  Jan.  1,  1985 
to  the  election  last  Nov.  4. 

The  lesson  is  clear.  PAO  give  their  money 
to  the  politicans  who  are  In  a  position  to  do 
what  the  PACs  want  done.  A  candidate  who 
lost  his  race  for  the  Senate  can't  do  a  thiitg 
for  a  PAC. 


Common  Cauae  Preaident  Fred  Werth- 
elmer put  it  thia  way: 

"Our  study  vividly  illustrates  how  special 
interest  PAC  contlbutlona  are  uaed  to  buy 
Influence  In  Congreaa.  Theae  PACs  obvious- 
ly weren't  contributing  because  of  the  can- 
didate's phUosophy,  idelogy  or  politcal 
party.  They  wanted,  first  and  foremost,  to 
ensure  that  they  had  twught  Influence  with 
a  United  SUtes  senator.  PAC:s  often  argue 
that  PAC  giving  represents  citizen  participa- 
tion. Citizen,  however,  don't  vote  lor  both 
candidates,  once  before  the  election  and  a 
second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen." 

There  is,  of  course,  no  assurance  that  any 
one  of  the  seven  winning  Democrats  will 
vote  as  PAC  wants  him  to  vote.  But  the 
PACs  money  put  presstuv  on  a  senator,  who 
has  election  campaign  biUs  to  pay  and  has 
to  think  ahead  to  financing  his  next  re-dee- 
tion  campaign. 

The  preaaure  could  be  eased  If  Congreaa 
would  paaa  the  Senatorial  Bection  Cam- 
paign Act.  It  would  limit  the  total  amount 
of  PAC  funds  congressional  candlates  can 
accept  and  would  limit  campaign  spending 
as  part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial 
pul>llc  financing  in  Senate  general  elections. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor.   

Mr.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the 
ChAlr. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Seiuitor  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  going  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  in  Just  a  moment,  but  I 
would  like  to  put  into  the  Rbcoro  a 
slightly  different  version  of  the  edito- 
rials that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  just  talked  about.  It  is  inter- 
esting; newspapers  are  Indeed  inde- 
pendent but  on  occasion  they  are  not 
independent  thinking. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
mentioned  240  or  250  editorials.  Fifty- 
four  of  them,  Mr.  President,  start  out 
with  the  line  "Political  action  commit- 
tees, as  fickle  as  fortune  itself,"  and 
end  with  "If  we're  really  interested  in 
citizen  participation,  we'll  emasctilate 
the  PACs. " 

Mr.  President,  all  54  of  these  are  the 
same.  If  anybody  were  to  do  that  in 
politics,  it  would  be  called  a  coordinat- 
ed effort. 

These  are  put  out  by  a  canned  edito- 
rial factory  and  sent  out  to  newspa- 
pers which  print  them  apparently 
without  so  much  as  an  editorial 
change. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  theae 
be  printed  in  full  the  first  editorial 
called  "Hedging  a  Bet"  from  the 
Chronical.  Willimantic.  CT.  and  that 
the  other  editorials,  rather  than  being 
printed  in  full,  simply  be  listed  by 
paper  so  that  we  do  not  have  to  re- 
print them  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


(From  the  Chronicle.  Willimantic,  CT,  Apr. 
3.1987] 

HsoantG  A  Bit 

Political  action  committees,  as  ficiUe  as 
fortune  itself,  know  how  to  l>ack  a  winner. 
According  to  a  study  released  recently  by 
the  pubUc-interest  lobby  Common  Cause, 
doaens  of  PACs  Involved  In  Ust  year's  U.8. 
Senate  elections  covered  both  sides.  In  each 
of  the  seven  Senate  races  in  which  a  Demo- 
cratic challenger  defeated  a  Republican  in- 
cumbent. PACs  backed  the  Republican  in- 
cuml>ent  during  the  campaign,  then  contrib- 
uted to  the  wiiuiing  Democratic  challenger 
shortly  after  the  electioa 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  cynical,  one  might 
suggest  that  some  PAOi  aren't  particularly 
committed  to  s  candidate's  alms,  ideology  or 
political  party.  They  seem  interested,  above 
all  else,  in  buying  Influence  with  a  U.S.  sen- 
ator. 

In  North  Dakota,  for  example,  39  PACs 
that  contributed  to  the  unsuccessful  re-elec- 
tion campaign  of  Republican  Sen.  Mark  An- 
drews switched  sides  and  gave  to  Kent 
Conrad,  the  newly  elected  Democrat,  after 
the  election. 

The  39  PAC^s  included  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  TolMcco  Institute  Inc.  and 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  The 
bankers  group,  which  gave  910,000  to  An- 
drews before  the  election  and  910,000  to 
Conrad  afterwards,  switched  sides  in  four  of 
the  seven  Senate  races. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  this  cjmical  little 
exercise  in  democracy  is  that  six  of  the 
seven  winning  challengers  favor  fundamen- 
tal changes  In  the  current  campaign-financ- 
ing system.  They  are  co-sponsoring  Senate 
Bill  2.  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act.  which  would  limit  the  total  amoimt  of 
PAC  funds  congressional  candidates  can 
accept.  The  bill,  which  now  has  36  co-spon- 
sors, also  would  limit  campaign  spending  as 
part  of  a  voluntary  system  of  partial  public 
financing  In  Senate  general  elections. 

PAC  publicists  argue  that  PAC-givlng  rep- 
resents citizen  participation  in  the  political 
system.  Citizens,  however,  don't  vote  for 
Iwth  candidates — once  before  the  election 
and  a  second  time  after  the  winner  has  been 
chosen.  If  we're  really  interested  In  citizen 
participation,  we'll  emasculate  the  PA(X 

(The  editorials  also  appeared  in  the 
following  publications:) 

Westfield  Evening  News  (Westfield.  MA) 
March  30.  1987. 

The  News-Sun  (Waukegan.  IL),  March  26, 
1987. 

Vero  Beach  Press-Journal  (Vero  Beach, 
PL),  March  27, 1987. 

UrtMuta  Daily  Citizen  (Urbana,  OH), 
March  31,  1987. 

Union  Oty  DaUy  Messenger  (Union  City, 
TN),  April  4.  1987. 

VaUeJo  Times-Herald  (VaUeJo,  CA),  March 
26,  1987. 

The  DaUy  Breeze  (Torrance,  CA),  March 
29, 1987. 

Temple  Daily  Telegram  (Temple,  TX), 
March  27,  1987. 

The  Daily  News  Leader  (SUunton.  VA). 
April  7,  1987. 

Statesville  Record  A  Landmark  (States- 
vllle,  NO,  April  24,  1987. 

Dally  American  (Somerset,  PA),  April  2, 
1987. 

The  SUte  Journal-Register  (Springfield, 
IL).  March  30,  1987. 

Robertson  County  Times  (Springfield, 
TN),  April  9,  1987. 


SanU  Maria  Times  (SanU  Maria,  CA), 
April  1,  1987. 

The  Tribtme  (San  Diego,  CA),  liCarch  25, 
1987. 

The  DaUy  Tlmea  (Salisbury.  MD).  April  2. 
1987. 

Herald-Courier  (Bristol.  VA).  April  8, 1987. 

DaUy  Sentinel  (Rome,  NT),  April  8.  1987. 

The  Portsmouth  Herald  (Portsmouth, 
NH),  lilarch  36. 1987. 

DaUy  American  Republic  (Popular  Bluff. 
MO),  April  7,  1987. 

The  Paris  DaUy  Beacon-News  (Paris.  IL). 
April  4.  1987. 

Palatka  DaUy  News  (PaUtka.  FL).  March 
30.1987. 

The  Press  Courier  (Oxnard.  CA).  March 
23  1987 

New  Jersey  Herald  (Newton.  NJ),  May  1, 
1987. 

The  Napa  Register  (Napa,  CA),  April  16, 
1987 

The  Minot  DaUy  News  (Minot,  ND),  April 
3, 1987. 

Midland  Reporter-Telegram  (Midland, 
TX).  March  30. 1987. 

Times-News.  (Lincolnton.  NO.  April  6. 
1987. 

Polk  County  Enterprise  (Livingston.  TX), 
May  10,  1987. 

The  Reporter  (Lebanon.  IN),  May  5,  1987. 

The  Leavenworth  Times  (Leavenworth, 
KS),  March  29.  1987. 

Lawton  Morning  Press  (Lawton.  OK), 
April  3, 1987. 

The  Lawton  Constitution  (Lawton,  OK), 
April  3.  1087. 

The  Kokomo  Tribime  (Kokomo,  IN),  April 
1,1987. 

VaUey  Morning  Star  (Harllngen.  TX), 
April  1,  1987. 

The  Index-Journal  (Oreenwood,  SO, 
April  14,  1987. 

The  Messenger  (Fort  Dodge,  lA),  April  20, 
1987. 

The  EvansviUe  Press  (EvansvlUe,  IN), 
April  3,  1987. 

DaUy  Courier-News  (Elgin.  IL).  March  30. 
1087. 

El  Dorado  News-Times  (El  Dorado,  AR), 
April  4,  1987. 

The  Star-Democrat  (Easton,  MD),  April  1, 
1987. 

The  Courier-Express  (Du  Bois,  PA), 
March  27,  1987. 

Dodge  City  Daily  Olobe  (Dodge  CMty,  KS), 
April  6.  1987. 

The  Davis  Enterprise  (Davis,  CA),  April  2, 
1987. 

The  DaUy  Calumet  (Chicago,  IL),  April  9, 
1987. 

Queen  Anne's  Country  Recorder-Observer 
(CentrevUle.  MD),  April  8, 1987. 

Chronicle  Independent  (C^amden.  SO, 
April  6.  1987. 

The  DaUy  Breeze  (Cape  Coral,  PL),  April 
18  1987 

CadUlac  News  (CadUlac,  MI),  April  3, 1987. 

minoian-Star  DaUy  (Beardstown.  IL), 
April  2, 1987. 

The  Alpena  News  (Alpena,  MI),  March  31, 
1987. 

Allten  Standard  (Aiken,  SO,  March  30, 
1987. 

Anderson  DaUy  BuUetin  (Anderson,  IN). 
March  30,  1987. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  And  then.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  five  other  packets  of 
(»nned  editorials.  In  one  packet  there 
are  39  of  them,  all  identical:  in  an- 
other 16;  in  another  7;  and  another  5. 1 
ask  unanimous  (»nsent  that  each  of 
them  be  printed  with  the  editorial 


being  printed  first  in  full  and  then  the 
other  VKpen  that  have  copied  it 
simply  be  listed  by  name,  and  I  simply 
do  tills  so  that  no  one  gets  the  impres- 
sion that  these  are  240  or  250  inde- 
pendently written  editorials  from  240 
or  250  different  pi4>ers.  They  are  not. 
They  are  basically  repeats  of  canned 
editorials  tliat  have  been  sent  to  them 
by  a  canned  editorial  service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Winchester  Star  (Winchester. 
VA).  Mar.  17. 1987] 

Rant  HI  thb  PACs 

Fourteen  senators  elected  in  1986  raised 
more  than  $1  milUon  each  In  poUtlcal  action 
committees,  or  PAC,  contributions  for  their 
Senate  campaigns.  That  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  PAC  milUonalres  in  the 
Senate,  from  10  to  24.  PAC  contributions  to 
aU  Senate  general-election  candidates  In 
1985-86  totaled  $45.7  mUllon. 

The  recipients  of  such  largesse  are  getting 
nervous.  They  realize  that  congressional 
campaigns  are  obscenely  expensive,  that 
special-interest  money  invariably  omnes 
with  strings  attached  and  that  addiction  to 
PAC  dollars  undermines  their  credlbiUty  as 
representatives  of  the  people.  Whether  they 
are  nervous  enough  to  do  something  is  an 
open  question,  but  recently  introduced  legis- 
lation offers  them  an  opportunity. 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla.. 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd, 
D-W.Va..  the  legislation  would  clamp  down 
on  PAC  contributions  and  extend  tbe  cur- 
rent system  of  pubUc  financing  of  presiden- 
tial elections  to  the  congressional  leveL 

Public  financing  may  be  the  AchiUes'  heel 
of  the  legislation,  as  Sen.  WendeU  Ford.  D- 
Ky..  suggested  to  Boren.  The  Oklahoma 
senator  explained  that  be  reluctantly  in- 
cluded the  provision  because  it  was  the  <H)ly 
practical  way  to  get  around  a  1976  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  prohibits  spend- 
ing limits  unless  they  are  tied  to  pubUc  fi- 
nancing. Under  Boren's  biU,  a  candidate 
could  receive  pubUc  funds  for  part  of  his 
campaign  costs  if  he  agreed  to  a  spending 
limit  that  would  vary  from  state  to  state. 

The  Boren-Byrd  measure  also  would 
reduce  the  size  of  a  PACs  maximum  contri- 
bution from  $5,000  to  $3,000  per  election 
and  limit  total  PAC  gifU  to  a  candidate. 
Those  limits  would  t>e  $100,000  for  House 
candidates  and  would  range  from  $175,000 
to  $750,000  for  Senate  candidates,  depend- 
ing on  a  state's  population. 

Reform,  of  course,  cannot  guarantee  less- 
expensive  campaigns  or  campaigns  less  de- 
pendent on  special  interests.  The  PAC 
system  itself  was  supposed  to  be  a  reform, 
and  special-interest  groups  are  wonderfully 
Ingenious  at  finding  loopholes.  What  we 
have  now,  however.  Is  a  mess.  The  Boren- 
Byrd  measure  could  be  a  way  out. 

(The  editorial  also  appeared  in  the 
following  publications:) 

The  News-Sun  (Waukegan.  IL).  March  14. 
1987 

Watertown  PubUc  Opinion  (Watertown, 
SD).  March  18,  1987. 

Vicksburg  (MI)  Evening  Post,  April  22, 
1987. 

Urbana  (OH)  DaUy  Citizen.  March  18. 
1987 

Ukiah  (CA)  DaUy  Journal.  March  18, 1987. 

Texas  aty  (TX)  Sun,  March  24, 1987. 
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The  DkUy  News  Leader  (SUunton.  VA). 
March  17. 1»e7.  

StatoavUle  (NO  Record  A  Landmark. 
March  as.  19W.  ,^      ^  , 

The  Trtbune  (San  Dieto.  CA).  Mardt  ». 

1917 

Tbe  Dally  Times  (Sallsbunr.  MD).  March 
1S.1M7.  ^    .. 

RosweU  (NM)  Dally  Record.  March   18. 

1M7. 
The  News-ReTlew  (Roseburi.  OR).  March 

10  1987 
The  Portsmouth  (NH)  Herald.  March  10. 

1987. 
The  Paris  (IL)  DaUy  Beacon.  March  28. 

1987. 

Paios  Veixies  (CA)  Peninsula  News.  March 
33  1987 

Palatka  (FL)  DaUy  News.  March  12.  1987. 

The  Preas-Courler  (Onard.  CA>.  March 
13.  1987. 

New  Jersey  Herald  (Newton.  NJ).  March 

The  Sun  Journal  (New  Bern.  NO.  April 
14  1987. 

The  Napa  (CA)  Register.  March  16.  1987. 

The  Murray  (KY)  Ledger  and  Times. 
April  8. 1987. 

Valley  Independent  (Monessen.  PA). 
March  10.  1987. 

Lodl  (CA)  News-Sentinel.  April  3. 1987. 

The  Kokomo  (IN)  Tribune.  March  22. 
1987. 

The  DaUy  Journal  (Kankakee.  IL).  Search 
30.1987. 

KentwAy  New  Era  (HopklnsvUle.  KY). 
March  19.  1987. 

Orundy  Center  (lA)  Register.  March  26. 
1987. 

The  Leader  (Olendale.  CA).  March  18. 
1087. 

The  Evansvllle  (IN)  Press.  March  16. 1087. 

DaUy  Courier-News  (Dcln,  IL).  March  14. 
1087. 

El  Dorado  (AR)  News-Times.  April  6.  1987. 

The  Bolivar  Commercial  (Cleveland.  MS). 
March  25. 1087. 

Cadillac  (MI)  News.  March  27. 1087. 

South  Idaho  Press  (Bxirley.  ID).  March  23. 
1087. 

Aiken  (SO  Standard.  March  11. 1087. 

The  Athens  (OH)  Messenger.  March  17. 
1087. 

Anderson  (IN)  DaUy  BuUetin.  March  19. 
1087. 

(Prom  the  Union  City  Daily  Messenger. 
Union  City.  TN.  Apr.  24.  1987) 

DiALixo  WrrR  PAC  Psoslxm 
The  patchwork,  or  PACwork.  sportcoat 
could  be  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come  for 
those  Interested  In  campaign  reform.  Noth- 
ing else,  so  far.  has  been  able  to  resolve 
what  former  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater.  R-Arlz.. 
has  caUed  "a  crisis  of  liberty"— the  unholy 
dependence  on  special-interest  poUtical 
action  committees  by  candidates  for  Con- 
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Here  is  how  the  patchworkcoat  approach 
would  work: 

The  candidate  would  be  required  to  don 
his  or  her  official  campaign  coat  at  the  offi- 
cial campaign  opening.  A  blazer  no  doubt,  it 
would  be  festooned  with  patches,  each 
patch  a  logo  signifying  the  political  action 
committee  to  which  the  candidate  Is  behold- 
en. The  candidate  could  pick  his  favorite 
color,  though  for  most  office  holders,  color 
wouldn't  matter.  The  coat  would  be  all  PAC 
patches— and  large  pockets. 

We  have  campaign  disclosure  laws  now. 
but  the  sportcoats  would  be  more  graphic. 
They  would  be  more  graphic.  They  would 


aUow  the  voter  to  see  at  a  glance  who  owns 
whom. 

Candidates  might  resent  their  Indy  500 
look— each  car  emblasoned  with  a  riot  of 
logo*— but  that's  Ufe  Ui  the  public  eye.  As 
candidates  weU  know,  campaigning  often  is 
an  affront  to  personal  dignity. 

If  the  coat  Idea  wont  fit.  perhaps  it's  time 
for  Congress  to  pass  legislation  sponsored 
by  Sen.  David  Boren.  D-Okla.,  and  Sen.  Ma- 
jority Leader  Robert  Byrd.  D-W.Va. 

Their  bill,  called  Senate  Bill  2.  would  fun- 
damentaUy  reform  the  senatorial  campaign- 
finance  system.  It  has  gained  the  support  of 
44  cosponsors  in  the  Senate.  Just  seven 
short  of  a  majority.  Successful  Senate 
action  on  the  biU.  which  calls  for  partial 
public  financing  of  senatorial  campaigns, 
would  then  shift  the  focus  of  attention  to 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves. 

One  of  the  original  co-sponsors  of  the  blU. 
Sen.  John  Stennis.  a  Mississippi  Democrat 
who  has  been  In  the  Senate  since  1048.  an- 
nounced recenUy:  "When  the  present  law 
was  passed.  I  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  paying  any  of  the  campaign  cosU  for 
candidates  for  U.S.  Senate  from  the  pubUc 
treasury,  or  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves. 
either  one.  But  In  view  of  what  has  hap- 
pened now.  I  have  changed  my  mind. " 

And  what  has  happened  now?  In  the  1986 
election.  PAC  contributions  reached  a 
record  $130,296,926  for  House  and  Senate 
candidates.  That's  a  27  percent  Increase 
over  the  $102  million  PACs  gave  to  congres- 
sional candidates  In  the  1984  election.  Over 
the  past  decade.  PAC  contributions  to  con- 
gressional candidates  have  skyrocketed 
from  $22  million  In  1976  to  more  than  4130 
miUion  last  year.  In  1976.  there  were  600 
PACs:  today,  there  are  more  than  4.000 
PACs. 

The  result  Is  that  the  100th  Congress  has 
come  into  office  more  Indebted  to  special  in- 
terests than  any  other  Congrera  In  the  na- 
tion's history.  And  that  means  the  special 
interesU  have  bought  the  right  to  set  the 
legislative  agenda. 

"Only  a  simpleton  can  believe  that  PAC 
funds  do  not  Influence  many  of  our  senators 
in  their  pattern  of  voting."  former  New 
Hampshire  Gov.  Meldrim  Thompson  has 
said.  "PAC  money."  the  conservative  Repub- 
Ucan  added,  "is  a  not  too  subtle  way  to 
ensure  that  most  senators  will  remember 
from  whence  their  contributions  came  when 
they  vote  on  major  issues." 

For  a  way  out  of  the  current  mess.  Con- 
gress can  look  to  a  reform  model  that 
works— the  public  financing  system  for  pres- 
idential elections.  Since  It  was  Initiated  In 
the  1978  election.  34  of  the  35  candidates  for 
the  nation's  highest  office  have  voluntarily 
participated  In  the  public  financing  system. 
The  system  has  opened  up  the  process,  re- 
duced undue  Influence  of  Individuals  and 
groups  and  virtually  ended  corruption  in 
presidential  election  finances. 

Congress  must  put  an  end  to  its  own  cam- 
paign-finance corruption.  If  a  patchwork 
coat  U  beneath  Its  dignity,  surely  the 
mantle  of  public  interest  Isn't.  And  a  public 
financing  system  for  congressional  cam- 
paigiu  is  clearly  In  the  public  Interest. 

(The  editorials  also  appeared  in  the 
following  publications:) 

The  Dally  Breeze.  Torrance.  CA.  April  38. 
1987. 

SUtesvlUe  Record  A  Landmark.  SUtes- 
viUe.  NC.  May  3.  1987. 

Evening  Outlook.  SanU  Monica.  CA.  April 
28.  1987. 

Newa-PUot.  San  Pedro.  CA.  April  28.  1987. 


The  Tribune.  San  Diego.  CA.  April  15. 
1987. 

The  News-Review.  Rosebtirg.  OR.  April 
27.  1987. 

The  Portsmouth  Herald.  Portsmouth.  NH. 
April  18.  1987. 

The  Press-Courier.  Oxnard.  CA.  April  17. 
1987. 

The  Monitor.  McAUen.  TX.  April  22.  1987. 

The  Leavenworth  Tlmea.  Leavenworth, 
KS.  April  21.  1987. 

The  Union.  Grass  VaUey,  CA.  April  11. 
1987. 

The  DaUy  Calumet,  Chicaco.  IL.  April  34. 
1987. 

DaUy  Spectrum.  Cedar  City.  UT.  AprU  20. 
1987. 

Aiken  Standard.  AUcen.  8C.  AprU  29.  1987. 

minoian-Star  DaUy.  Beardstown,  IL.  AprU 
22.  1987. 

(Prom  the  North  Jersey  Herald-News, 
Passaic-Clifton.  NJ..  Apr.  19.  1987] 

CUBUltO  THX  PACs 

Our  founding  fathers,  who  charged  that 
America  was  suffering  from  "taxation  with- 
out representation,"  never  envisioned  an  era 
when  democracy  would  be  endangered  by  a 
system  of  "representation  by  contribution." 
But  It  Is  apparent  that  the  average  voter 
caimot  afford  the  Inflationary  cost  of  Influ- 
encing a  state  legislator,  a  congressman,  or 
even  a  governor.  That  has  left  the  special- 
interest  lobbyists  operating  through  the 
cover  of  political  action  committees  (PACs) 
to  purchase  more  than  their  share  of  influ- 
ence. 

That  abominable  system  must  be 
scrapped. 

WhUe  the  cost  of  federal  elections  has 
more  than  tripled  in  the  last  decade,  the 
contributions  from  PACs  have  increased  six- 
fold. 

Our  government  is  dangerously  close  to 
becoming  a  government  of  special  Interests, 
by  special  Intereste  and  for  special  interests. 
Voters  must  begin  pressuring  their  elected 
state  and  national  representatives  to  limit 
the  amount  of  money  a  political  candidate 
can  receive  from  an  individual  PAC.  the 
amount  that  each  PAC  can  dole  out  during 
an  election  cycle  and  the  aggregate  amount 
of  special-interest  funds  a  candidate  can  re- 
ceive. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  that  would  establish  such 
limiU.  The  bUl.  sponsored  by  Sen.  David 
Boren.  a  conservative  Democrat  from  Okla- 
homa, and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  not  only  puts  reason- 
able limits  on  PAC  contributions,  but  It  goes 
one  critical  step  further  by  providing  public 
financing  for  Senate  campaigns— via  an  ad- 
ditional $1  Income  tax  checkoff. 

The  request  for  an  additional  dollar  per 
year  from  each  taxpayer  would  supplement 
the  $1  checkoff  that  now  provides  public  fi- 
nancing for  presidential  candidates.  The  blU 
has  44  sponsors.  Voter-taxpayers  would  do 
themselves  a  great  service  by  using  what- 
ever Influence  they  have  to  pressure  their 
senators  to  get  off  the  PAC  gravy  train. 

Voters  should  realize  that  untU  they  begin 
supporting  candidates  for  public  office  with 
more  of  their  own  contributions,  they  wUl 
continue  to  forfeit  their  Influence  to  Ameri- 
ca's massive  special-Interest  industries, 
which  indirectly  pass  on  their  costs  to  the 
consumer  anyway. 

That  might  be  an  acceptable  way  to  run  a 
railroad.  But  it's  a  heUuva  way  to  run  a  de- 
mocracy. 


(The  editorials  also  appeared  In  the 
following  publl(»tions:) 

The  Dispatch.  Union  City.  NJ.  Apr.  18. 
1987. 

The  Journal-News.  HamUton.  OH.  Apr.  22. 

1987. 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald.  DaUas.  TX.  Apr. 
14.  1987. 

The  North  Jersey  Advance.  Dover.  NJ. 
Apr.  20.  1987. 

The  DaUas  Times  Herald.  DaUas.  TX.  Apr. 
14.  1987. 

The  North  Jersey  Advance.  Dover.  NJ. 
Apr.  20.  1987. 

[From  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette.  Odar 
Rapids.  LA.  Apr.  4.  1987] 
SwrrcH-Gnmro 
When   Sen.    Mark   Andrews,    the   North 
DakoU  RepubUcan,  ran  for  re-election  last 
year,  he  was  backed  by  the  American  Bank- 
ers AssocUtion.  The  PAC  donated  $10,000  to 
his  campaign.  But  the  warm  relationship 
chlUed  significantly  after  Andrews  lost  to 
Democrat  Kent  Conrad.  The  bankers'  PAC 
sudderUy  became  enamored  of  the  winner. 
Within  1V4  months  after  the  election,  the 
bankers  switched  sides  and  gave  $10,000  to 
Conrad. 

The  cynical  bankers'  PAC  did  the  same 
thing  in  Alabama,  Washington  and  Georgia 
last  year.  It  backed  the  losing  RepubUcan 
incumbent  during  the  election.  After  the 
ballots  were  counted.  It  pulled  the  old 
switcheroo  and  contributed  money  to  the 
campaign  chest  of  the  winning  Democratic 
chaUenger. 

The  bankers  aren't  the  only  ones. 
Common  Cause,  the  self-styled  citizens' 
lobby,  studied  this  phenomenon  of  "switch- 
giving"  in  seven  of  last  year's  Senate  races. 
The  group  found  150  cases  in  which  PACS 
backed  losers,  then  switched  to  winners 
after  the  election.  Among  other  flagrant 
switch-givers:  the  E.F.  Button  Group  Inc.. 
Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Association. 
American  Hospital  Association.  National 
Beer  Wholesalers  Association  and  Philip 
Morris  Inc. 

"These  PACs  obviously  weren't  contribut- 
ing because  of  the  candidate's  philosophy, 
ideology  or  political  party,"  says  Common 
Cause  President  Pred  Werthelmer.  'They 
wanted,  first  and  foremost,  to  ensure  that 
they  had  bought  influence  with  a  U.S.  sena- 
tor. PAC:s  often  argue  that  PAC  giving  rep- 
resents citizen  participation.  Citizens,  how- 
ever, don't  vote  for  both  candidates,  once 
before  the  election  and  a  second  time  after 
the  winner  has  been  chosen." 

It's  hard  to  disagree  with  Wertheimer's 
aversion  to  PACs.  Switch-giving  Is  nothing 
but  a  shameless  attempt  to  purchase  influ- 
ence In  Congress. 

A  bUl  Is  now  pending  in  the  Senate  that 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  addressing  this 
problem.  It  Is  a  comprehensive  campaign-fi- 
nance reform  measure  that  would  limit  the 
amount  of  PAC  funds  congressional  candi- 
dates can  receive  and  establish  a  system  of 
public  campaign  financing.  Switch-giving  is 
one  more  good  reason  for  Congress  to  put 
this  pacliage  of  campaign-finance  reform  on 
the  front  burner. 

(The  editorials  also  appeared  in  the 
following  publications: ) 

The  Cedar  Rapids  (lA)  Gazette.  AprU  4. 
1987. 

The  Recorder.  Amsterdam.  NY,  March  28. 
1987. 

The  Kermebec  Journal.  Augusta.  ME. 
March  28.  1987. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  these 
may  or  may  not  be  "canned"  editorials 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
pointed  out  but  they  are  editorials, 
they  are  still  editorials.  And  they  have 
been  passed  upon  by  the  editorial 
boards  of  those  papers  in  the  various 
States  and  counties  and  regions  of  the 
country.  They  must  have  agreed  with 
the  viewpoint  and  thought  it  a  good 
one.  So  it  is  not  to  denigrate  an  edito- 
rial simply  because  it  may  be  the  copy 
of  another  editorial. 

We  have  in  West  Virginia  a  chain  of 
newspapers— the  Ogden  chain— and 
simply  because  the  same  editorial  ap- 
pears in  the  Elkins  paper  and  the  Par- 
kersburg  paper  or  some  other  paper  as 
appeared  in  the  Wheeling  newspaper 
does  not  mean  that  the  people  at  the 
Elkins  newspaper  and  those  on  the 
Parkersburg  editorial  board  did  not 
know  what  they  were  doing  and  had 
no  choice  in  making  the  decisions  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  woiQd  nm  the 
same  editorial.  So  the  fact  that  some 
may  be  canned  editorials— and  I  have 
read  some  so-called  canned  editorials 
presenting  the  opposite  view  to  the 
editorials  here— still  does  not  mean 
that  such  an  editorial  does  not  repre- 
sent the  vlewijoint  of  a  newspaper  or 
that  that  editorial  is  not  read  by  that 
particular  newspaper's  readers. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Ms. 
MiKULSKi).  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, in  fairness  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  I  indicated  I  would  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

I  did  not  mean  to  indicate  by  these 
editorials  that  they  had  not  been 
passed  on  by  the  editorial  board  of  the 
paper.  I  simply  indicated  that  if  they 
were  looked  on.  they  were  certainly 
not  given  any  editorial  judgment  as  to 
how  they  were  written.  They  just  took 
a  caimed  editorial  that  came  from  a 
canned  news  service  and  printed  it  ex- 
actly as  they  got  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
would  dare  say  a  good  many  Senators 
read  speeches  that  their  staffs  write, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  the  Sena- 
tor does  not  read  the  speech  or  does 
not  approve  of  everything  that  is  in 
his  speech.  I  have  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  everything  that  is  in  my 
speech.  I  certainly  pass  approval  on  it. 
I  cetainly  look  at  it  before  I  deliver  it, 
and  I  stand  by  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  think  the  same 
thing  would  be  true  with  regard  to  the 
editorial  boards  and  editorials. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  the  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  promised  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  he  could  be 
next,  and  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  jrielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  hour 
is  quickly  approaching  when  we  will  be 
expected  to  vote  as  a  responsible  body 
on  a  cloture  motion  for  S.  2.  one  of  the 
many  (»mpaign  finance  reform  bills 
floating  around  this  Chamber. 

Before  I  cast  my  vote,  and  before  my 
fellow  Senators  cast  theirs,  I  should 
like  to  take  just  a  minute  or  two  and 
share  with  you  a  little  feedback  I  have 
been  getting  from  my  constitutents— 
the  people  I  am  here  to  serve.  ^ 

First,  I  am  finding  that  many  of  my 
fellow  citizens  are  not  getting  the  full 
story  concerning  the  impact  of  S.  2,  a 
proposal  that  attempts  to  heal  the 
cancer  of  mounting  campaign  costs 
and  the  growing  participation  of 
PACs  with  an  aspirin  called  public  fi- 
nancing. I  have  found  that  many  of 
our  constituents  do  not  know  that  this 
proposal  even  calls  for  public  financ- 
ing of  our  elections— they  have  no  idea 
that  we  are  about  to  place  the  burden 
of  our  multimiUlon  dollar  campaigns 
on  their  taxpaying  backs  with  every- 
thing else.  Because  of  the  complexity 
of  S.  2.  few  understand  that  this  pro- 
posal to  thwart  the  involvement  of  po- 
litical action  committees  will,  in  reali- 
ty, allow  PACs  to  remain  alive  and 
well. 

Few  of  our  constituents  understand 
that  this  bill  will  do  nothing  to  combat 
the  real  threat  of  growing  campaign 
costs— costs  which  escalate  about  25 
percent  every  4  years.  Few  understand 
that  this  government  entitlement  pro- 
gram—a program  that  has  already 
been  called  food  stamps  for  Senators- 
will,  like  all  others  that  began  small, 
grow  each  and  every  election  cycle  as 
the  costs  for  campaigns  rise.  History 
has  shown  that  once  a  welfare  pro- 
gram begins,  it  never  stays  the  same, 
and  it  rarely,  if  ever,  becomes  less  ex- 
pensive. That  is  all  this  is— political 
welfare.  We  are  the  sole  beneficiaries, 
and  what  is  even  more  disturbing,  it  is 
a  welfare  program  where  the  benefici- 
aries control  the  purse  strings. 

I  have  also  found  that  few  of  our 
constituents  really  imderstand  that 
this  one  bill  will  take  the  power  of  fi- 
nancial control  over  their  representa- 
tives out  of  their  hands  and  place  it  in 

the  hands  of  government— the  same 

government  they  are  trying  to  check. 
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under  this  propoaal.  It  li  more  than 
powtbte  that  their  tax  dollars  will  (o 
to  finance  the  elections  of  candidates 
they  not  only  do  not  care  about— but 
candidates  they  do  not  agree  with  and 
do  not  want 

I  stand  In  complete  agreement  that 
something  must  be  done  to  reduce  the 
financial  factor  In  the  equation  of 
American  politics.  But  an  effort  must 
be  made  to  cure  the  source  of  cancer. 
not  the  cosmetic  symptoms.  With  cam- 
paign costs  rising  at  the  average  of  25 
percent  per  election  cycle,  we  need  a 
strong  and  affirmative  answer  that 
wHl  reduce  the  costs.  To  put  this  2S 
percent  increase  in  perspective,  let  me 
Just  say  that  10  years  ago.  candidates 
for  both  Chambers  of  Congress  collec- 
tively spent  over  $115  million  on  their 
campaigns.  In  this  most  recent  elec- 
tion, estimates  indicate  that  $435  mil- 
lion was  spent.  What  a  tax  increase 
that  would  have  been. 

8.  a  does  very  little  to  stifle  these 
mounting  costs.  For  example,  if  this 
bill  psMirs.  a  30-second  television  spot 
in  Philadelphia  will  still  cost  up  to 
$15,000.  and  a  typical  fuU-page  news- 
paper ad  in  Delaware  will  stlU  cost  up 
to  $5,000. 

Parenthetically,  the  same  ad  cost 
only  $500  10  years  ago.  I  can  guaran- 
tee that  as  the  years  go  by.  these 
prices  will  increase.  So  I  guess  that  as 
the  cloture  votes  nears.  the  question 
we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is  simple:  As 
the  price  tag  fixed  to  American  poli- 
tics continues  to  soar,  are  we  willing  to 
strap  the  expense  on  the  American 
taxpayer? 

A  poll  I  recently  took  in  Delaware 
suggests  that  to  do  so  would  not  be  the 
desire  of  my  constituents.  In  fact,  69.3 
percent  of  the  respondents  said  they 
are  not  in  favor  of  public  financing. 
Apparently,  they  would  rather  con- 
tribute to  the  candidates  of  their  re- 
spective choices. 

To  ensure  this  equity— which  Is  a 
part  of  the  American  political  founda- 
tion—and to  effectively  deal  with  the 
challenge  of  rising  costs,  what  we 
really  need  is  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment—a major  answer  for  a  major 
problem— an  amendment  that  will  for 
once  and  for  all  allow  us  to  clamp 
down  on  campaign  financing  in  a  way 
that  will  be  fair  for  all  Americans.  I 
have  introduced  such  an  amendment, 
and  an  explanation  of  It  appears  in 
the  CoHGRassioHAi.  Rscoao  of  May  15. 
1087. 

But  for  now.  I  am  most  hopeful  that 
we  will  continue  in  our  effort  to  bring 
about  meaningful  campaign  finance 
reform.  It  is  most  important.  But  I  am 
also  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to 
make  that  reform  through  a  biparti- 
san approach— an  approach  that  will 
be  beneficial  not  only  for  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  but  especially  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  democratic  politi- 
cal system.  Establishing  cloture  at  this 
moment  will  not  give  us  the  opportu- 


nity to  realise  this  end:  and  for  this 
reason— and  the  reasons  I  have  al- 
ready stated— I  intend  to  vote  against 
the  cloture  motion. 

Ux.  PACKWCX>D.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WCICKEH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon. 

Madam  President,  everything  I  read 
nowadays  Indicates  that  the  financing 
system  of  this  NaUon  as  it  applies  to 
politics  is  in  desperate  need  of  reform; 
and  as  the  opening  gamut  In  my  re- 
marks. I  would  like  to  quote  from  the 
Watergate  Committee  report.  So  that 
we  all  put  ourselves  in  the  proper  con- 
text as  to  fact,  the  reforms  that  we  are 
trying  to  reform  on  the  Senate  floor 
are  "the  Watergate  reforms  of  the 
election  financing  laws." 

Let  me  state  what  the  Watergate 
committee  said: 

7.  The  committee  recommends  against  the 
adoption  of  any  form  of  pubUc  finsncint  in 
which  tax  moneys  are  collected  and  allocat- 
ed to  poUUcal  candidates  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

The  Select  Committee  opposes  various 
proposals  which  have  been  offered  In  the 
ConsresB  to  provide  mandatory  public  fi- 
nancing of  campaigns  for  Federal  office. 
While  recosnlztng  the  basis  of  support  for 
the  concept  of  public  flnancins  and  the  po- 
tential difficulty  In  adequately  fundins  cam- 
paigns In  the  midst  of  strict  llmlUtlona  on 
the  form  and  amount  of  contributions,  the 
committee  takes  Issue  with  the  contention 
that  public  financing  affords  either  an  ef- 
fective or  appropriate  solution.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson believed  "to  compel  a  man  to  furnish 
contributions  of  money  for  the  propagation 
of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves  and  abhors, 
is  sinful  and  tyrannical." 

The  committee's  opposlUon  is  based  like 
Jefferson's  upon  the  fundamental  need  to 
protect  the  voluntary  right  of  Individual 
citizens  to  express  themselves  politically  as 
guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment.  Fur- 
thermore, we  find  Inherent  dangers  In  au- 
thorizing the  Federal  bureaucracy  to  fund 
and  excessively  regulate  political  campaigns. 

The  abuses  experienced  during  the  1972 
campaign  and  unearthed  by  the  Select  Com- 
mlttee  were  perpetrated  In  the  absence  of 
any  effective  regulation  of  the  source,  form, 
or  amount  of  campaign  contributions.  In 
fact,  despite  the  progress  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Elections  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  in  re- 
quiring full  public  disclosure  of  contribu- 
tions, the  1973  campaign  still  was  funded 
through  a  system  of  essentially  unrestrict- 
ed, private  financing. 

What  now  seems  appropriate  Is  not  the 
abandonment  of  private  financing,  but 
rather  the  reform  of  that  system  In  an 
effort  to  vastly  expand  the  voluntary  par- 
ticipation of  Individual  citizens  while  avoid- 
ing the  abuses  of  earlier  campaigns. 

That  was  the  Watergate  Committee. 
In  its  official  report.  Indeed,  the  re- 
forms that  were  instigated  in  the 
name  of  Watergate  are  what  we  are 
now  out  here  trying  to  reform.  I  sug- 
gest that  time  is  better  spent  on  many 
other  matters. 

It  Is  fully  my  Intention  to  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 


tors from  West  Virginia  and  Oklaho- 
ma. Messrs.  Btsd  and  Borxh,  and  to 
oppose  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Oregon  and 
Kentucky.  Messrs.  Packwood  and  Mc- 
ComfSLL. 

If  you  ask  me  what  should  be  done, 
it  is  very  simple.  I  think  you  can  go 
ahead  and  junk  the  reforms  that  we 
are  reforming  out  here  and  not  pass 
the  reforms  that  are  being  proposed 
and  get  back  to  a  system  where  any- 
body can  give  anything  they  want  to, 
as  long  as  there  Is  full  disclosure. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  stood  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  bemoaning  the 
ethics  law  we  were  passing  Insofar  as 
our  own  body  was  concerned,  saying 
that  what  we  should  do  is  have  full 
disclosure.  What  might  be  abhorrent 
to  the  State  of  Oregon  might  be  ac- 
ceptable in  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
or  vice  versa.  But,  instead  of  a  com- 
plex series  of  regulations  and  laws  and 
staff  and  participation  of  the  time  of 
Senators,  there  should  be  just  a  very 
simple  matter  of  full  disclosure  by 
each  Senator,  and  let  his  own  constitu- 
ency decide. 

The  same  holds  true  of  the  giving  of 
moneys.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
giving  money  in  this  Nation.  That  is  a 
first  amendment  right.  It  should  not 
be  restricted  in  any  way.  What  the 
people  of  Connecticut  have  a  right  to 
know  is  where  the  money  comes  from. 
If  they  do  not  like  It,  they  can  kick 
this  Senator  out. 

I  remember  the  great  reformers  in 
the  name  of  Watergate  practicing 
their  wiles  upon  the  Constitution  and 
the  political  practices  of  this  Nation, 
and  now  we  are  in  even  worse  shape. 
Now  we  are  out  here  to  reform  the 
reform. 

I  do  not  know  who  we  owe  any  obli- 
gation to  but  the  people  who  elect  us. 
We  do  owe  an  obligation  both  in  terms 
of  the  integrity  of  our  service  and  the 
Integrity  of  knowledge  which  they  are 
entitled  to  have. 

So  I  suggest  that  we  do  our  best  to 
go  ahead  and  klM  the  instant  legisla- 
tion before  us.  by  any  means  whatso- 
ever, and  if  my  friends  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  raise  their  legislation.  I  think 
we  should  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  kill  it.  If  people  do  not  like  what 
they  have  today.  It  is  a  result  of  the 
reforms  of  10  years  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  ask  for  1  addition- 
al minute.  

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute^ 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Madam  President, 
somebody  might  say.  "Senator,  we 
have  Federal  financing  of  Presidential 
campaigns."  Nothing  makes  the  point 
better.  Do  not  forget:  The  scandals  of 
Watergate  were  not  the  scandals  of 
one  man  but  of  a  Oovemment  gone 


amok;  and.  as  a  response  to  that,  we  go 
ahead  and  put  the  f  undraising  and  the 
dispensing  of  funds  In  the  hands  of 
Oovemment.  What  an  liuuilty! 
Nobody  on  the  Watergate  Committee 
who  had  to  delve  through  the  facts  of 
a  Government  run  amok  was  going  to 
vote  for  public  financing. 

I  still  say  that  the  day  will  come 
when  we  will  regret  that  we  have 
public  financing  in  Presidential  cam- 
paigns. These  are  matters  that  should 
be  left  In  the  hands  of  private  citizens. 

The  matter  of  knowledge  is  also 
something  that  should  be  within  their 
ken.  That  I  agree  with.  Pull  disclosure 
of  every  penny.  There  are  those  who 
say,  "Senator,  that  is  not  goitig  to  stop 
illegal  contributions."  Neither  this  leg- 
islation nor  the  law  as  it  stands  now. 
nor  anything  proposed  by  any  other 
Member,  will  stop  illegal  contribu- 
tions. Far  more  important  is  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  right  to  use  our  re- 
sources without  the  assistance  of  Gov- 
ernment, without  the  regulation  of 
Oovemment. 

So.  much  as  I  admire  the  motives 
behind  the  legislation  of  Senator  Btro 
and  Senator  Borkn  and  that  of  Sena- 
tor Packwood  and  Senator  McCon- 
imx.  I  have  no  disagreement  with  the 
motive.  I  think  we  all  like  to  feel  that 
we  are  out  here  acting  on  our  beliefs 
and  not  on  our  contributions. 

I  find  the  courage  of  Members  of 
this  body  is  sufficient  every  day  of  the 
year.  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  tell  the 
American  people  what  they  should  do. 
What  we  have  to  have  is  total  knowl- 
edge within  their  grasp,  and  let  them 
go  ahead  and  act  in  this  political 
system  upon  that  knowledge. 

The  best  kind  of  campaign  financing 
reform  is  to  either  elect  someone 
whose  causes  have  been  correct  and 
whose  backing  has  been  correct,  or 
kick  them  out  if  their  backing  has 
been  wrong  and  what  they  have  es- 
poused has  been  wrong. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  think  we  have 
to  substitute  our  collective  judgment 
here  for  that  of  the  American  people. 
They  do  all  right,  as  long  as  they  know 
what  is  going  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  S  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

lAi.  RIEOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Madam  President,  let  me  begin  by 
acknowledging  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa's leadership  and  that  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  bringing  forward  this 
very  important  campaign  reform  pro- 
posal. 

I  have  great  regard  for  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  who  has  just 
spoken,  but  in  this  instance  I  have 
quite  a  different  view  from  his. 

We  do  have  a  real  problem  with 
campaign   financing   in   this  country 


today.  I  think  it  is  a  problem  that  has 
worsened  year  by  year. 

I  think  it  has  to  be  dealt  with  and 
fixed.  I  think  the  way  to  do  it  is  with  a 
campaign  financing  proposal  similar  to 
the  one  that  we  have  on  the  floor  now. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation.  I 
think  at  this  time  this  is  as  close  as  we 
are  able  to  come  with  a  constructive, 
affirmative  proposal  that  deals  with  a 
number  of  campaign  financing  prob- 
lems. This  bill  has  a  number  of  virtues 
and  benefits  for  the  American  people. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  pass  legisla- 
tion that  does  limit  costs  for  those 
who  choose  volimtarily  to  come  in 
under  the  new  rule,  should  we  enact  it. 
that  does  limit  costs  of  overall  Senate 
campaigns  and  to  do  so  at  reasonable 
levels,  at  amounts  of  money  partly 
publicly  financed  that  would  allow 
challengers  to  be  on  an  equal  footing 
in  terms  of  financial  resources  with 
those  of  us  that  are  incumbents. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  open 
up  the  political  process,  that  we  en- 
courage more  people  to  run.  and  that 
we  see  to  it  that  people  who  run  have 
a  fighting  chance  to  win  in  terms  of 
getting  their  message  across  and  to 
appeal  to  the  support  of  voters  across 
the  coimtry.  So  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  the  virtue  of  that  in  terms  of 
making  it  possible  for  a  larger  number 
of  citizens  in  our  coimtry  to  actually 
seek  election  to  the  n.S.  Senate  and  do 
so  on  a  realistic  basis. 

I  think  also  we  have  a  problem, 
whereas  the  cost  of  campaigns  contin- 
ues to  rise.  I  know  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia last  year,  our  largest  State, 
where  television  is  enormously  costly 
and  has  to  be  used  in  order  to  reach 
the  vast  population  of  that  State,  that 
the  two  Senate  candidates  combined 
spent  something  on  the  order  of  $25 
million.  That  is  an  extraordinary  sum 
of  money.  Obviously  they  felt  it  was 
needed  in  the  course  of  that  campaign. 
But  the  imposition  of  the  require- 
ments of  ndsing  that  kind  of  money 
are  just  excessive  in  the  extreme  and 
we  ought  to  find  a  better  way  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  I  think  the  legisla- 
tion which  we  are  bringing  forward 
and  which  I  am  cosponsoring  does 
that. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  an  observa- 
tion with  respect  to  my  own  home 
State  of  Michigan.  As  I  myself  intend 
to  stand  for  reelection  In  1988— that  is 
not  a  declaration  of  candidacy,  but 
that  is  certainly  my  intention— when  I 
last  ran  in  1982.  I  raised  a  figure  of 
roughly  $1.8  million  to  run  in  the 
eighth  largest  State  in  our  Nation, 
where  there  is  a  population  of  about 
9.5  million  people.  That  is  about  what 
it  took  at  that  time  to  be  able  to  con- 
duct a  campaign  in  a  State  that  size  to 
reach  the  people,  with  a  very  large 
nimiber  of  television  media  markets  in 
our  State,  and  television  time  is  very 
expensive.  Were  it  not.  were  it  free, 
then  I  think  the  problem  of  campaign 


financing  would  very  largely  disap- 
pear. But  the  fact  that  it  is  not,  that  it 
is  very  expensive,  and  this  is  the  way 
increasingly  that  we  have  to  speak  to 
large  numbers  of  people  when  we  are 
talking  about  States  with  populations 
in  the  several  millions  of  people,  then 
clearly  the  money  has  to  be  raised  in 
order  to  reach  people  in  that  fashion. 

Two  years  after  I  ran  in  1982,  my 
colleague,  Senator  Lsvnf,  ran  in  that 
year,  a  Presidential  year,  and  he 
needed  to  raise  roughly  $3.9  million,  a 
figure  that  had  jumped  almost  over 
100  percent  from  what  I  had  required 
the  time  before. 

Looking  ahead  to  1988. 1  expect  that 
I  am  going  to  have  to  raise  an  amount 
equal  to  or  greater  than  what  my  col- 
league had  to  raise  in  his  race  in  1984. 
But  the  prospect  of  having  to  raise, 
and  finding  a  way  to  raise  under  our 
existing  rules,  a  figure  on  the  order  of 
$4  million,  whether  it  be  for  me  or  for 
a  challenger  who  wishes  to  run  for  the 
seat,  is  an  extraordinarily  difficult 
task.  It  is  enormously  time-consuming. 
It  Is  very  difficult  to  do. 

And  I  think  we  have  passed  the 
point  where  wisdom  is  on  the  side  of 
sajrlng.  "Let's  find  an  alternative  form 
and  way  in  which  to  do  this." 

I  think  the  success  that  we  have  had 
with  the  public  financing  aspect  in  the 
Presidential  race,  as  we  have  had  it 
with  the  public  financing  aspect  that 
we  use  in  the  race  for  Governor  in  my 
State  and  in  many  other  States,  has 
worked  very  well.  I  think,  in  fact,  it 
has  given  us  better  campaigns.  It  has 
kept  the  campaigns  more  focused  on 
the  Issues.  It  has  not  required  the  ex- 
traordinary use  of  time  to  go  out  and 
raise  phenomenal  sums  of  money.  And 
I  think  everybody  has  come  out  a 
winner  under  those  circimistances. 

I  thought  it  was  significant,  for  ex- 
ample, that  President  Reagan,  who,  at 
the  moment  at  least,  is  not  endorsing 
this  legislation,  thought  for  a  Ume 
whether  he  would  reject  public  financ- 
ing in  his  last  Presidential  campaign. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  consumed  his  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Might  I  have  1  addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  President,  at  that 
time,  was  debating  whether  he  would 
go  with  private  giving  and  private  fi- 
nancing because  he  would  have  to 
raise  an  amount  far  in  excess  of  public 
financing.  Wisely,  he  chose  not  to  do 
that.  He  chose  to  go  with  the  public  fi- 
nancing, as  did  his  opponent.  Mr. 
Mondale.  And  I  think  the  President 
set  a  wise  example  and  I  think  we  saw, 
and  we  have  seen  now  in  a  succession 
of  Presidential  races,  that  the  public 
financing  component  has  worked  very 
well. 
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I  think  we  need  It  here.  I  think  the 
Ume  hac  come  to  do  it.  I  think  it  is 
fair.  It  meana  that  people  who  are 
nonmlllionalrea,  who  are  not  well  fa- 
vored in  terms  of  their  financial  sup- 
port, will  have  a  real  chance  to  nin 
and  have  a  chance  to  win.  And  that  is 
the  way  the  s3r«tem  ought  to  be.  I 
%h*nk  to  the  future  we  will  have  a 
better  Senate  if  it  is  elected  on  that 
bads.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
decide  to  move  ahead  today,  vote  clo- 
ture, and  let  us  have  campaign  financ- 
ing refcmn.  If  there  are  changes  that 
are  made  on  the  floor,  if  that  is  the 
will  of  the  Senate,  so  be  it.  But  let  us 
move  in  this  directlm.  Let  us  open  the 
proocflB.  Let  us  make  it  fair.  I  think 
this  Is  the  way  to  do  it.        

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
ylelditlme? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  6  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  

The  PRESIDDJO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  M^^***"  President.  I 
intend  to  vote  against  this  cloture 
motion  today.  I  think  that  It  should  be 
noted  that  much  of  the  argument  here 
la  focused  on  the  question  of  how 
much  is  too  much.  As  to  the  argxmient 
about  having  the  taxpayers  pay  for 
this,  in  this  Senator's  Judgment,  the 
taxpayers  are  already  asked  to  pay  for 
far  too  many  things. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  very 
eloquent  remarks  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  Senator  Wdcksr.  made. 
I  think  it  was  a  mistake  and  someday 
people  will  realize  it  was  a  mistake  to 
get  taxpayer  financing  involved  in 
Presidential  elections,  and  certainly 
we  should  not  get  it  involved  In  the 
election  of  Members  of  this  august 
body. 

On  the  question  of  how  much  is  too 
much,  our  entire  system  is  based  on 
the  dissemination  of  information. 
That  is  really  what  the  key  is— getting 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  people 
in  this  country  to  participate  in  run- 
ning their  Oovemment.  After  the 
funding  Fathers  had  written  the 
Constitution,  the  early  citizens  of  this 
country  decided  it  was  important,  if 
the  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment was  to  work,  that  we  have  citizen 
participation  and  an  informed  elector- 
ate. That  Is  why  we  have  generated 
the  public  school  system.  That  is 
where  it  came  from  In  this  country. 

Now  you  look  at  your  television 
every  day  and  in  order  for  news  to 
come  out  in  the  newspaper  so  that 
people  can  afford  to  have  news,  there 
Is  advertisements.  How  much  money 
do  the  major  beer  companies,  the 
automobile  companies,  the  soap  manu- 
facturers, and  others,  the  great  forest 
product  companies,  how  much  money 
do  they  spend  advertising?  How  much 
is  too  much? 

I  say  that  participation  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people  in  our  political 
process  Is  good,  not  t>ad.  And  this  leg- 
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Islation  before  us  today  Is  an  effort  to 
limit  spending  to  enhance  the  already 
significant  advantages  of  Incumbency. 
In  my  judgment.  It  Is  a  blatant  at- 
tempt by  a  majority  in  the  Senate  to 
pass  legislation  that  would  lock  the 
Democratic  Party  into  the  majority 
for  years  to  come.  I  do  not  think  that 
result  would  serve  the  best  Interest  of 
the  country. 

Of  course,  you  have  other  special  in- 
terest groups,  like  Common  Cause,  and 
others,  who  are  in  favor  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Now.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  pointed  out  that  the 
Issue  here  Is  full  disclosure.  As  he  said 
to  me  when  walking  off  the  floor,  all 
the  common  causes  of  the  world  want 
to  do  Is  neutralize  or  neuter  our  politi- 
cal process. 

Madam  President.  I  say  politics  de- 
mands a  decision  and  it  demands  a 
clear-cut  demarcation  sometimes  on 
Issues.  It  Is  not  that  I  do  not  respect 
my  good  friend  from  Oklahoma  on 
this  issue.  But  we  have  a  clear-cut  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  It  Is  a  demarcation 
point,  so  there  is  a  declson  that  must 
be  made.  People  can  consider  the  dif- 
ference between  one  argtmient  and  the 
other,  and  the  debate  is  a  good  and 
necessary  part  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

I  was  also  Interested  when  Senator 
Packwood  and  Senator  Byrd  were 
talking  about  these  editorials  in  so 
many  newspapers.  Madam  President.  I 
would  say  this:  I  do  not  care  whether 
they  are  all  alike  or  all  different  or 
what  their  point  of  view  is.  Everyone 
of  these  newspapers  have  a  conflict  of 
Interest.  If  they  could  limit  the  ability 
of  Stxvx  Stmms  or  Bos  Packwood  or 
another  candidate  to  get  our  message 
to  the  public  through  paid  advertise- 
ments, then  they  can  decide  who 
people  should  vote  for.  And  It  gives 
them  more  power,  because  political 
power  Is  a  zero-sum  game.  There  Is 
only  so  much  of  it  to  go  around. 

So  if  we  limit  the  ability  of  people  to 
actually  participate  in  their  democrat- 
ic process,  to  raise  money,  to  tell  their 
story,  to  stand  up  on  the  soapbox,  we 
are,  in  fact,  limiting  one  of  the  politi- 
cal cornerstones  on  which  this  country 
was  founded. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  Pull  disclosure  is 
the  key.  Full  disclosure.  That  is  what 
we  need  to  have.  We  need  to  have  full 
disclosure  of  where  the  money  comes 
from  that  goes  into  a  campaign.  If  we 
have  that,  the  process  will  work  very 
well. 

It  takes  some  money  to  nm  for  an 
election.  It  takes  an  organization.  It 
takes  a  candidate  and  you  have  got  to 
give  the  people  a  reason  why  they 
should  vote  for  one  candidate  as  op- 
posed to  the  other. 

In  this  process,  as  we  have  an  ex- 
panding population  and  it  is  harder 
and  harder  to  reach  more  and  more 


people,  of  course,  it  costs  more.  But 
how  much  is  too  much? 

I  say  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  spend 
enough  money  so  that  the  American 
people  can  have  a  reasonably  good 
chance  to  vote  for  a  candidate  who 
will  represent  their  views  and  their 
concerns.  Compared  to  the  money 
spent  In  advertising  consumer  prod- 
ucts. I  would  say  we  barely  spend 
enough  to  inform  citizens  and  encour- 
age their  participation  in  government. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
expired. 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

tir.  BOREN.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Madam  President.  I  have  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  argxmients 
made  over  the  last  several  days  with 
regard  to  this  piece  of  legislation.  I 
would  have  to  say  that  I  think  we  are 
here  dealing  with  something  that  is 
unique.  We  are  not  dealing  with 
normal  advertising.  We  are  not  talking 
about  the  sale  of  commercial  products. 
We  are  talking  about  the  making  of 
policy  for  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  SUtes.  We  are  talking  about 
the  heart  and  soul  of  the  political 
process  under  our  Constitution.  We 
are  talking  about  the  Integrity  of  the 
election  process  Itself.  And  I  would 
say.  Madam  President,  to  my  col- 
leagues, that  we  should  not  allow  the 
ability  to  raise  money  and  spend 
money  effectively  in  campaigns  to 
become  the  major  focus  of  those  cam- 
paigns. 

Instead  of  money  and  the  raising  of 
money  and  the  spending  of  money  and 
the  using  of  money  to  buy  advertising 
and  slick  30-second  spots  to  raise  the 
negative  attributes  of  our  opponents, 
we  should  be  focusing  upon  the  Issues 
of  the  day.  The  American  people 
should  not  be  selecting  Members  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  or 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  based  upon  their  ability 
to  raise  money  for  campaigns  or  to  or- 
ganize to  raise  money  for  campaigns 
or  to  hire  the  right  professional  fund- 
raisers. 

This  country  has  severe  problems. 
We  have  great  challenges  facing  us.  If 
we  do  not  deal  effectively  with  them, 
we  are  going  to  leave  the  next  genera- 
tion of  Americans  with  a  diminished 
heritage. 

No.  we  must  look  at  the  integrity  of 
the  candidates.  We  must  look  at  the 
ability  of  the  candidates  to  deal  with 
the  issues  of  the  day.  We  must  help 
inform  and  Involve  the  American  elec- 
torate through  a  sensible  discussion  of 
those  Issues  rather  than  having  the 
candidates  spending  their  time  raising 
money,  increasingly  outside  of  their 
own  home  SUtes  and  districts,  to  buy 


additional  time,  slick  advertising  time 
with  which  we  are  not  educating  those 
who  are  going  to  the  polls  to  vote. 

An  interesting  group  has  been 
formed.  Madam  President,  diu-ing  the 
consideration  of  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation.  It  Is  a  group  of  lobbyists 
and  lawyers  for  campaign  finance 
reform,  those  people  who  are  rep- 
resenting associations  and  groups  and 
interests,  lawyers  and  lobbyists  here  in 
Washington,  insiders  in  the  system 
who  see  it  up  close  because  of  their 
own  participation  in  the  process. 
They.  Madam  President,  have  said: 
Enough.  We  must  do  something  to 
reform  this  system.  We.  too.  are  being 
victimized  by  it. 

This  group  issued  a  statement  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  during  the 
hearings  on  this  bill.  Mr.  William  J. 
Baer.  of  Arnold  it  Porter,  appeared  on 
behalf  of  this  particular  group  of  lob- 
byists and  lawyers  for  campaign  fi- 
nance reform.  I  want  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  some  of  the  things  that  he 
had  to  say  on  that  occasion. 

Among  other  things  he  said: 

We  decided  to  band  together  and  let  mem- 
ben  of  Consress  and  the  public  Imow  we 
firmly  believe  that  our  current  ciunpaign  fi- 
nance niles  have  created  a  process  that  ele- 
vates money  over  substance,  and  benefits  no 
one.  We  expressed  those  views  about  two 
weeks  ago  In  a  letter  to  all  535  members  of 
Congress.  Since  then,  we  have  been  fre- 
quently asked  two  basic  questions: 

First,  what  do  the  lobbyists  and  lawyers 
comprising  your  group  find  objectionable  in 
our  current  system?  And,  second,  why  would 
100  or  more  supposedly  savvy  and  cynical 
Washington  Insiders  publicly  advocate  cam- 
paign finance  reform? 

I  might  say  that  they  have  advocat- 
ed it  at  some  risk  to  themselves. 

He  goes  on  to  address  those  two 
questions.  He  says: 

Our  basic  and  overriding  objection  with 
the  current  campaign  financing  process  is 
that  It  has  made  raising  money  the  center- 
piece of  congressional  election  campaigns. 
We  firmly  believe  our  democracy  cannot 
afford  a  political  process  that  requires  you 
to  be  full-time  fundraisers  and  part-time 
legislators. 

How  right  that  is.  Madam  President. 
We  are  not  selling  bars  of  soap.  We  are 
talking  about  electing  people  to  solve 
the  serious  problems  that  face  this 
country.  We  are  talking  at>out  the 
need  to  spend  time  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  the  country  instead  of  time 
being  spent  and  wasted  on  the  ever-in- 
creasing need  to  raise  more  and  more, 
more  money  to  run  campaigns. 

These  people  who  have  seen  the 
process  up  close  are  saying  we  are  ele- 
vating f  undr&islng  over  substance. 

I  yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

We  simply  cannot  Justify  a  system  that  re- 
quires legislators  to  divest  so  much  atten- 
tion away  from  their  duties  and  their  con- 
stituents. 

Defenders  of  the  status  quo  say  that  noth- 
ing has  ctianged.  that  money  tias  always 
played  a  role  in  elections  and  ttiat  requiring 


fundraislng  by  candidates  is  a  healthy  part 
of  the  democratic  process. 

But  sometiilng  has  changed— the  overrid- 
ing Importance  of  money  and  fundraislng  in 
the  process  is  a  change  from  the  past.  Of 
course  money  has  played  and  always  will 
play  some  role  In  election  campaigns.  But  it 
is  one  thing  for  our  system  to  require  a  can- 
didate to  seek  some  level  of  financial  sup- 
port from  tiis  constituents  and  others.  It  is 
quite  another  when  raising  money  domi- 
nates the  agenda.  That  Is  where  we  are 
today  and  that  is  why  cliange  is  necessary. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  would  object 
to  the  need  to  raise  some  funds  to  get 
financial  support  from  our  constitu- 
ents in  order  to  carry  our  message  to 
the  people.  But  there  is,  at  some  point 
in  time,  something  deranged  in  this 
coimtry.  We  went  beyond  the  need  to 
raise  a  reasonable  amount  of  money  to 
be  able  to  reasonably  broadcast  our 
positlon  on  the  issues.  The  amount  of 
money  required  became  so  large  and 
so  dominant,  in  terms  of  the  use  of  our 
time,  that  we  passed  the  point  of  using 
it  simply  to  get  the  case  out  and  the 
raising  of  the  money  itself  became, 
really,  the  focal  point  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

He  says: 

WhUe  we  don't  believe  that's  reaUy  true, 
the  impression  of  special  access  in  return 
for  campaign  contributions,  while  it  may  be 
a  wrong  impression,  the  fact  is  that  it  per- 
sists and  it  is  not  healthy  for  you  and  for  us. 

Truer  words  were  never  spoken.  The 
cynicism  which  this  reliance  upon 
moneys  breeding  among  the  members 
of  the  electorate,  the  citizens  of  this 
country,  is  directly  contributing  to  re- 
duced participations  in  campaigns  and 
heartbreakingly  low  turnout  in  elec- 
tions, as  the  people  back  home  at  the 
grassroots  no  longer  think  that  they 
can  truly  influence  elections  that  are 
being  dominated  by  the  influence  of 
money,  in  terms  of  the  activity  of  can- 
didates and  in  which  money  itself  has 
become  more  important  than  the  sub- 
stance of  the  issue. 

Again  he  says: 

But  why  would  lobbyists  and  lawyers  en- 
dorse campaign  ftiuuice  reform?  Don't  we 
relish  a  process  that  requires  you  to  turn  to 
us  and  our  clients  In  order  to  raise  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  money?  Aren't  we  the 
prime  beneficiaries  of  the  status  quo? 

We  don't  think  so.  We  feel  as  much  vic- 
timized by  the  process  as  you  do.  We  are 
lobbyisU  and  lawyers  by  training  and  by 
profession.  Yet  the  mounting  cost  of  con- 
gressional campaigns  forces  professional  ad- 
vocacy and  political  savvy  to  take  a  back 
seat  to  fundraislng.  We  don't  think  ttiat 
benefits  our  clients  or  the  issues  we  repre- 
sent. 

And  we  also  realize  that  there  is  a  persist- 
ent and  unhealthy  public  suspicion  that  the 
money  being  given  by  political  action  com- 
mittees and  large  Individual  donors  does  in 
fact  buy  access  and  unduly  influence  con- 
gressional decisionmaking. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  con- 
sumed all  of  the  time  that  he  yielded 
himself,  however  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has,   for  the   Democratic 


side.  4  minutes  and  37  seconds  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Madam  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  How  much  time 
is  left  from  our  side? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  advised  that 
his  side  has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  S  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, this  debate  is  about  two  issues 
and  we  tend  to  mix  them  up.  The 
issues  are  special  interests  on  the  one 
hand  and  spending  limits  on  the  other. 

In  the  last  3  or  4  days  of  this  debate 
we  have  heard  a  lot  of  discussion 
about  the  so-called  special  interests. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  S.  2  does 
nothing  about  special  interests.  So,  for 
any  of  my  colleagues  who  are  interest- 
ed in  doing  something  about  special  in- 
terests, S.  2  is  not  the  vehicle.  The  bill 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  myself  brings  PAC  contribution  to 
candidates  to  zero,  and  we  have  indi- 
cated in  floor  debate,  we  would  be  will- 
ing to  take  that  to  political  parties  as 
well.  So  if  people  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  special  influences  In  elec- 
tions in  America  today,  it  is  not  S.  2. 

The  other  issue  is  spending  limits. 
When  we  talk  about  spending  limits 
we  are  talking  about  participation.  Are 
we  going  to  encourage  participation  or 
are  we  going  to  discourage  participa- 
tion? 

Candidates  can  spend  only  what 
people  wiU  contribute  unless  they 
happen  to  be  a  millionaire  and  the 
millionaire  loophole  is  something 
equally  decried  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

Unfortunately  that  Is  a  substantial 
problem.  The  bill  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  myself  seeks  to  deal  with 
that  in  the  f oUowlng  way:  That  if  one 
were  inclined  to  spend  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  of  his  own 
money  in  his  own  behalf,  he  would 
have  to  so  notify  the  Federal  Election 
Commission,  thereby  triggering  the 
opportunity  for  his  opponent  to  re- 
ceive up  to  $10  per  person  in  individ- 
ual contributions.  It  would  not  entire- 
ly solve  the  problem  but  would  to 
some  extent  level  the  plajring  field.  S. 
2  does  not  involve  the  millionaires 
loophole  problem  either.  It  does  not 
do  anjrthing  about  it. 

So,  if  you  set  aside  for  a  moment. 
Madam  President,  the  issue  of  the  mil- 
lionaire loophole,  the  question  is:  Is  it 
good  or  Is  it  bad  to  raise  a  lot  of 
money  from  a  whole  lot  of  people? 

Clearly,  we  ouight  to  be  encouraging 
participation  in  American  politics,  not 
discouraging  it.  What  you  have  seen 
over  the  last  10  years  is  a  drastic  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  people  partici- 
pating in  the  political  process.  That  Is 
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aonM»«-htng  we  ought  to  be  encounflnt 
In  this  body,  not  dlaoourmclng. 

Cheap  raoes.  Madam  Prealdent. 
come  about  when  there  la  no  contest. 
Show  me  a  race  In  which  you  have  two 
credible  candidates  who  are  able  to 
reach  out  and  let  support  and  I  will 
show  you  a  race  In  which  money  will 
be  raised  and  money  will  be  spent 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  the  use  of 
television  and  how  It  Is  somehow  get- 
Unc  In  the  way  of  toint  out  and  reach- 
ing our  cofutltuenta.  I  heard  a  couple 
of  siieateii  talk  about  the  cost  of  run- 
ning In  California.  I  want  you  to  know, 
ICadam  President.  In  order  to  have 
any  Impact  T*'«^"g  hands  in  Califor- 
nia It  would  probably  take  you  your 
entire  life.  Your  mtlre  life.  It  is  not 
like  running  for  office  in  South 
Dakota.  California  has  a  lot  of  people. 

So  we  ought  to  allow  a  system  to 
grow  and  to  function  which  would 
allow  political  candidates  like  anyone 
else  to  use  the  most  modem  means 
available  to  reach  our  people. 

We  ought  to  be  encouraging  contest^ 
ed  races;  we  ought  to  be  encouraging 
raising  money,  we  ought  to  keep  the 
limits  right  where  they  are  to  require 
fandldatfii  to  have  a  broad  base.  And. 
oh.  yes.  Madam  President,  to  the  old 
argument  that  It  is  taking  a  whole  lot 
of  time  to  raise  money.  I  say  that  if 
you  wait  until  the  last  minute,  of 
course,  it  is  going  to  take  a  long  time. 
It  ii  like  the  lawyer  waiting  until  the 
case  Is  due  to  prepare:  like  the  report- 
er waiting  for  the  last  minute  to  file 
his  story.  The  price  of  procrastination 
Is  to  be  very,  very  busy  in  any  particu- 
lar endeavor. 

No  one  forces  an  individual  Senator 
to  raise  any  particular  amount  of 
money  or  to  wait  until  the  very  last 
minute  to  do  it.  The  limits  on  what  we 
can  raise  are  dictated  by  how  many 
people  will  contribute  to  us.  That  Is  an 
Indication  of  our  broad  base  of  sup- 
port. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  8.  3  is 
quite  possibly  the  worst  piece  of  legis- 
lation we  have  had  before  this  body  in 
the  2V^  years  I  have  been  here.  Those 
who  advocate  it  are  well  intentioned 
and  I  know  they  want  to  see  the  proc- 
ess improved.  In  fact,  what  we  ought 
to  be  doing  is  encouraging  participa- 
tion, and  encouraging  a  broader  base 
of  contributions.  That  is  what  hap- 
pens under  the  present  system. 

Madam  President.  1 3^eld  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
voting  against  the  motion  to  limit 
debate,  because  I  believe  that  further 
debate  is  necessary  with  the  attendant 
opportunity,  once  cloture  is  defeated, 
to  work  out  a  compromise  on  reform- 
ing campaign  financing. 

I  am  convinced  that  reform  of  the 
ciurent  sjrston  on  campaign  financing 
is  necessary  to  address  a  variety  of 
issues: 

First,  elimination  of  the  perception 
of   improper   Influence   of   campaign 


contributions  with  special  concern  for 
political  action  committees; 

Second,  limitation  on  total  expendl- 
turea; 

Third,  public  policy  considerations 
on  public  spending;  and 

Fourth,  use  of  the  time/energy  of 
Senate  and  House  Members  to  raise 
money. 

While  I  do  not  believe  that  political 
action  committees  improperly  influ- 
ence Members  of  Congress.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  there  Is  a  widespread  public 
perception  that  they  may.  In  my  re- 
election effort  in  1986.  PAC's  contrib- 
uted 21  percent  to  my  total  campaign 
financing. 

I  do  not  believe  that  votes  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  or  Senate  are  for 
sale  at  any  price.  In  the  context  of 
t—mpaigrm  which  run  into  the  millions 
of  dollars,  the  maximum  PAC  contri- 
butions of  $5,000  in  the  primary  and 
$5,000  in  the  general  should  pose  no 
undue  public  concern  of  improper  in- 
fluence, but  it  has. 

Accordingly.  I  favor  legislation 
which  would  totally  eliminate  any 
PAC  contributions  for  Members  of 
Congress  or  other  candidates,  and  I 
would  further  extend  the  prohibition 
to  eliminating  PAC  contributions  to 
political  puties  as  well.  The  Boren  bill 
does  not  eliminate  the  problem  of 
PAC  financing,  because  it  permits 
PAC  contributions  until  the  threshold 
level  occurs  where  the  candidate  quali- 
fies for  public  financing. 

The  only  way  to  limit  total  cam- 
paign expenditures,  in  light  of  the  de- 
cision by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  Buckley  versus  Valeo, 
is  to  amend  the  Constitution  or  re- 
verse that  decision.  As  difficult  and 
time  consimiing  as  it  may  t>e,  I  believe 
we  should  change  the  law  of  Buddey 
so  that  an  individual  cannot  spend  lim- 
itless simis  of  money  to  win  his  or  her 
own  election. 

As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  I  be- 
lieve that  public  financing  of  Senate 
and  House  campaigns  Is  unwise  at  this 
time  because  of  the  deficit.  Our  na- 
tional deficit  at  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year  was  In  excess  of  $2  trillion, 
and  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  19S8  is 
projected  to  be  about  $170  billion.  Our 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1988  contem- 
plates significant  cuts  in  funding  for 
education,  housing.  Job  training,  com- 
munity development,  block  grants, 
urban  development  action  grants,  and 
farm  programs.  Oiven  these  fiscal  re- 
alities, I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
now  Justify  embarking  on  an  expen- 
sive new  program  to  provide  for  public 
financing  of  congressional  elections. 

While  it  Is  true  that  fundralsing 
takes  the  time/energy  from  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  or  House  or  other  candi- 
date, my  own  experience  is  that  appro- 
priate fundraising  can  be  accom- 
plished with  ample  time  to  do  the 
work  of  the  Senate,  both  in  Washing- 


ton and  In  my  home  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  debate  which  has  already  oc- 
curred in  the  Senate  on  campaign  fi- 
nancing has  served  a  very  useful  pur- 
pose. This  debate  has  led  to  discus- 
sions on  a  possible  compromise  on  re- 
forming campaign  finaziclng.  This  is 
an  issue  of  considerable  importance 
which  should  not  be  foreclosed  at  this 
juncture  by  cloture.  Further  debate 
may  lead  to  a  compromise  which  could 
incorporate  the  best  provisions  of  a 
number  of  bills  now  pending  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  motion  to  Invoke 
cloture  and  limit  debate  on  S.  2.  the 
Senatorial  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
11»87. 

This  is  indeed  an  appropriate  time  to 
consider  comprehensive  reform  of  our 
campaign  finance  laws.  Two  hundred 
years  ago  this  month,  our  Founding 
Fathers  gathered  at  the  statehouse  in 
Philadelphia  to  begin  drafting  one  of 
the  most  Important  and  visionary  doc- 
uments in  the  history  of  the  world: 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Last  month,  we  also  marked  the  236th 
birthday  of  James  Madison,  the  driv- 
ing intellectual  force  behind  our  con- 
stitutional framework  and  the  new  po- 
litical culture  which  it  spawned. 

The  fundamental  principles  which 
guided  our  ancestors  in  1787  live  on  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  American 
people  and  all  of  us  as  Members  of 
Congress.  They  sought  to  establish  a 
popularly  elected  government  which 
would  thus  be  representative  of  and 
accountable  to  ordinary  citizens.  They 
set  up  a  system  of  checks  and  balances 
to  guard  against  Institutional  privilege 
and  to  make  sure  that  special  interests 
(what  they  used  to  call  factions)  would 
take  a  back  seat  to  the  broader  inter- 
ests of  society  as  a  whole. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  recently  al- 
lowed to  flourish  a  system  of  cam- 
paign finance  laws  and  practices  which 
threaten  to  erode  the  application  of 
these  principles  in  modem-day  govern- 
ment. According  to  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  the  average  cost  of 
winning  a  Senate  seat  has  Increased 
from  $609,000  in  1976  to  over  $3  mU- 
lion  last  year.  The  four  candidates  in 
the  two  most  costly  races  In  1986  spent 
almost  as  much  as  all  66  Senate  hope- 
fuls did  10  years  ago.  In  just  the  past  2 
years,  spending  on  Senate  races  in- 
creased 31  percent,  from  $136  million 
in  1984  to  $179  million  in  1986. 

Political  Action  Committees  (PAC's) 
have  played  a  major  role  in  the  recent 
spirallng  of  campaign  costs.  Between 
1980  and  1986,  PAC  contributions  to 
congressional  candidates  increased  by 
over  150  percent,  from  $52  million  to 
$128  million.  In  1985-86.  13  Senate 
candidates  received  $1  million  or  more 
from  PAC  contributions. 


These  statistics  are  alarming  Indeed. 
We  are  in  danger  of  losing  what  the 
framers  worked  so  hard  to  achieve  two 
centures  ago:  An  aristocracy  not  based 
on  wealth  or  vested  Interest  but  an  ar- 
istocracy of  achievement  arising  out  of 
a  democracy  of  opportimlty.  "We  the 
people"  is  fast  becoming  "We  the  spe- 
cial Interests"  and  'We  the  weU  to 
do".  As  Senator  Btbj>  said  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  100th  Congress, 

It  will  be  m  tragedy  If  the  entrance  re- 
quirement for  servioe  to  this  great  forum  is 
not  inteUlsence.  Intecrlty.  ability,  and 
public  splritedneas,  rather  the  willlnKneas 
and  ability  to  play  the  deadly-earnest  game 
of  fundrmislng,  or  peraonal  wealth  and  the 
wlUlnsneas  to  spend  it  or  risk  it  In  order  to 
gain  election. 

Itftr.  President,  as  the  sponsor  of 
comprehensive  campaign  reform  legis- 
lation in  the  99th  Congress.  I  under- 
stand how  difficult  it  is  to  solve  all  the 
problems  plaguing  our  current  system 
of  electoral  financing.  And  yet.  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Rules  Commit- 
tee. I  supported  S.  2  because  it  makes 
a  real  start  toward  restoring  public 
control  of  and  public  confidence  in  our 
congressional  election  process.  This 
bill  is  not  perfect— but  it  does  provide 
for  a  logical  and  constitutional  mecha- 
nism to  limit  overall  campaign  spend- 
ing and  reduce  the  influence  of  special 
Interests  in  our  electoral  system.  Now 
is  the  time  to  place  S.  2  on  the  Uble 
and  permit  the  Senate  to  consider 
amendments  which  may  serve  to  im- 
prove this  landmark  legislation. 

The  100th  Congress  has  a  historic 
opportunity  to  reverse  a  destructive 
trend  in  our  campaign  system  and 
ensure  the  perpetual  Integrity  of  our 
most  precious  constitutional  princi- 
ples. Through  comprehensive  cam- 
paign finance  reform  legislation  like  S. 
2,  we  can  help  to  insiu%  that  govern- 
ment remains  representative  of  and 
accountable  to  the  American  people. 
We  can  help  to  restore  the  public's 
confidence  in  us  as  public  servants  and 
in  our  hallowed  institutions.  We  may 
also  find  that  the  less  time  spent  rais- 
ing money,  the  more  time  we  will  have 
to  confront  the  20th  century  problems 
which  face  our  Nation.  I  can  think  of 
no  more  appropriate  bicentennial 
birthday  present  for  the  Constitution, 
for  the  American  people,  and  for  us  as 
Members  of  Congress  than  the  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  uiumimous  con- 
sent ttiat  an  editorial  on  this  issue 
from  today's  Hartford  Courant  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Don  TRK  Skhatc  Waitt  Rsrouf? 

You  would  be  hard-pressed  to  find  many 
members  of  the  UJS.  Senate  who  say  they're 
unconcerned  about  the  monetary  saturation 
of  congressional  election  campaigns.  Today 
you  may  be  able  to  leam  how  many  senators 
want  to  translate  purported  concern  Into 


meaningful  action  by  supportins  effective 
campaign  finance  reform. 

The  Senate  last  week  becan  debating  a 
measure  that  would  produce  meaningful 
reform,  a  bill  sponsored  by  David  L.  Boren. 
an  Oklahoma  Democrat,  and  Majority 
Leader  Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  It 
would  dramaticaUy  reduce  the  role  of  politi- 
cal action  committees  in  Senate  and  House 
elections— and  thus  the  unhealthy  Influence 
of  PACs  in  the  making  of  the  nation's  laws. 
Most  important,  it  would  establish  a  system 
of  public  financing  for  candidates  in  Senate 
elections.  That  step  is  essential  if  the  public 
interest  is  going  to  recapture  the  ground 
that  special  interests  have  managed  to  buy. 

It  was  predictable  that  many  members  of 
Congress  would  resist  any  fundamental 
change  In  the  vehicle  that  brought  them  to 
Washington,  and  sure  enough,  opposition 
has  surfaced.  Republican  senators  have 
criticized  public  financing  as  intnisive  and 
offered  several  alternative  campaign  finance 
reform  bills— most  of  them  unworthy  of  the 
name.  Fearing  passage  of  the  Boren-Byrd 
bill,  which  at  last  count  had  47  co-sponsors. 
Republicans  have  ttireatened  to  block  It  by 
filibustering.  A  vote  on  whether  to  invoke 
cloture,  thus  stopping  the  delay.  Is  expected 
to  occur  today. 

Although  the  Republican  bills  contain 
some  attractive  Ideas,  they  basically  seem  to 
\>e  attempts  to  present  an  illusion  of  reform 
while  preserving  as  much  of  the  status  quo 
as  possible. 

One  measure,  for  example,  would  prohibit 
PAC  contributions  to  congressional  candi- 
dates, certainly  a  dramatic  step.  But  the 
bill,  offered  by  Sens.  Robert  W.  Packwood 
of  Oregon  and  Mitch  McConnell  of  Ken- 
tucky, would  allow  PACs  to  continue  donat- 
ing to  party  committees  and  groups  not 
linked  to  candidates.  Since  this  money  then 
could  l>e  used  to  help  particular  candidates, 
little  would  be  accomplished. 

Legislation  offered  by  Sen.  Ted  Stevens, 
an  Alasica  Republican,  would  limit  commit- 
tee contributions  to  candidates  but  it  would 
allow  individuals  to  give  more  than  they  can 
now.  Ostensibly  it  would  deal  with  a  loop- 
hole in  the  law  that  invites  an  abuse  called 
bundling,  in  which  PAC^s  evade  the  legal 
limits  on  what  they  can  give  to  candidates 
by  encouraging  and  delivering  individual 
contributions  to  them.  But  the  Stevens 
measure  only  would  require  that  bundled 
checks  be  made  payable  to  candidates. 
That's  authorization,  not  prevention. 

Tet  the  biggest  weakness  in  the  GOP  bills 
is  tliat  they  don't  squ&rely  confront  the  root 
issue:  the  enormous,  and  rapidly  growing, 
amount  of  money  spent  on  congressional 
elections.  Alx>ut  $38  million  was  spent  on 
Senate  races  in  1976;  10  years  later,  almost 
$179  million  was  spent.  A  reasonable  but 
firm  cap  on  spending  is  indispensable,  as  Is  a 
total  limit  on  what  each  candidate  can  re- 
ceive from  VKCs.  The  Boren-Byrd  bill  has 
both,  and  a  lot  more. 

If  the  Senate,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
is  serious  about  driving  "the  money  lenders 
out  of  the  temple  of  politics,"  it  won't  let  a 
filibuster,  or  the  tempUtion  of  ersatz  cam- 
paign finance  reform,  divert  it  from  the  real 
thing. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Exoii]. 


Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BoRXHl. 

As  my  colleague  knows  very  well, 
this  Senator  is  not  a  coQKmsor  of  the 
measure  he  has  introduced.  I  have  se- 
rious reservations  and  remain  opposed 
to  the  taxpayers  financing  campaigns. 
I  say  once  again  that  I  do  not  believe 
we  are  ever  going  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this  campaign  problem,  and  there  Is 
one,  imtll  we  devise  some  means  to 
control  the  amoimt  of  money  that  can 
be  spent  on  campaigns  for  high  public 
office. 

I  am  not  for  this  measure.  I  am  just 
asking  my  friend  from  Oklahmna, 
what  are  the  chances  of  some  kind  of 
compromise  being  worked  out  that 
would  overcome  the  objection,  essm- 
tlaUy.  of  public  financing  and  limiting 
amounts  of  money  that  can  be  qient 
on  the  bill  If  this  bill  is  not  enacted 
into  law.  as  I  suspect  It  will  not  be? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Madam  Presldrat,  I 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  Nebraska 
that  I  appreciate  his  concerns.  I  also 
understand  his  commitment  to  true 
reform  and  to  trying  to  do  something 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  money,  the 
obscene  amount  of  money  tliat  is  now 
being  spent  on  campaigns. 

I  say  to  him  that  I  hope  he  wHl  vote 
for  cloture  today,  notwithstanding 
some  of  his  questions  and  objections 
to  certain  parts  of  this  bill,  because  we 
do  intend— I  want  him  to  realize, 
whether  cloture  is  invoked  In  just  a 
few  minutes  this  afternoon  or  not, 
that  this  Senator  and  others  who  are 
supporting  this  legislation  Intend  to 
continue  to  work  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
to  see  if  there  is  a  way  of  getting 
meaningful  spending  limits  without 
doing  it  in  a  manner  that  will  be  objec- 
tionable to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
and  others.  Certainly,  we  are  going  to 
continue  those  negotiations.  We  are 
going  to  work  to  see  if  we  can  answer 
those  objections. 

I  do  not  feel  the  Senator  would  be 
committing  himself  to  every  section 
and  every  provision  of  this  bill  in  cast- 
ing a  vote  today  in  favor  of  our  pro- 
ceeding to  try  to  grapple  with  this 
problem  of  campaign  finance  reform.  I 
think  sending  a  strong  message  today 
is  important  because  we  must  continue 
to  push  on  and  deal  with  this  matter 
luitil  we  can  really  find  the  solution. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend.  I  tell 
him  that  I  may  be  able  to  accommo- 
date him  now,  but  I  will  not  vote  for 
any  bill  that  has  a  sizable  amount  of 
money  for  the  taxpayers  to  pay  to  fi- 
nance campaigns. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWCXDD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  remains  on  this 
side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  advised  that 
he  has  5  minutes  and  7  seconds. 
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There  is  only  one  reason  to  vote  for 
cloture  today:  that  Is  if  you  favor  tax- 
payer financing  of  the  elections.  Every 
other  objection  that  has  been  raised  to 
the  represent  system,  every  other  ob- 
Jectitm.  can  be  solved  without  asking 
the  taxpayers  to  pay  for  it. 

Tou  think  that  PACs  are  too  influ- 
ential? Eliminate  PACs;  eliminate  the 
money  they  can  give:  eliminate  the 
money  they  can  bundle,  eliminate 
them  from  giving  it  to  pollUcal  parties. 
We  can  totally  wipe  out  political 
action  cmmnittees. 

Do  you  think  the  campaigns  cost  too 
much  money?  Lower  the  limits  that  In- 
dividuals can  give  from  $1,000  to  $500 
or  $300  or  $100.  That  will  cut  the  cost 
of  /^mp^«gn«-  And  it  wUl  of  necessity 
foi«e  you  to  raise  most  of  your  money 
In  your  own  State,  because  very  frank- 
ly, very  few  people  are  going  to  give 
$60.  $60.  or  $100  to  a  campaign  in 
Oregon,  where  I  come  from.  If  they 
happen  to  live  in  West  Virginia  or 
Oklahoma  or  Texas  or  Florida. 

But  I  will  tell  you  what  is  driving 
those  who  are  going  to  vote  for  clo- 
ture. They  want  public  financing. 
They  want  to  drive  private  money, 
whether  it  Is  PACs  or  $10  contribu- 
tions, out  of  politics. 

I  wlD  say  again,  every  other  objec- 
tive that  the  proponents  allege  they 
want  to  achieve  can  be  achieved  with- 
out bilking  and  milking  the  taxpayers. 

I  doubt  that  cloture  is  going  to  be  in- 
voked today,  but  I  will  forewarn  the 
Senate  that  we  wiU  see  other  efforts 
made  by  the  proponents.  If  it  Is  not 
straight-out  taxpayer  financing— take 
it  right  out  of  the  Treasury  and  give  it 
to  you— then  they  are  going  to  come 
up  with  other  devices:  whether  that  be 
giving  the  challenger  the  frank— free 
mailing  privileges— or  giving  the  chal- 
lenger space  In  Government  buildings, 
giving  the  challenger  free  automobile 
services,  giving  the  challenger  the 
lowest  rate  on  television  or.  if  neces- 
sary, free  telephones.  By  and  large, 
these  all  come  out  of  the  hides  of  vari- 
ous forms  of  private  enterprise  or  out 
of  the  Oovemment  in  some  other  way. 
What  the  proponents  want  is  for  the 
taxpayers  to  pay  for  our  elections. 

I  hope  that  cloture  will  not  be  in- 
voked today.  Madam  President.  I  hope 
that  cloture  will  not  be  invoked  Thurs- 
day if  the  cloture  motion  is  filed,  or 
Friday  or  Monday  or  Tuesday.  There 
are  ways  to  solve  this  problem  that 
exists  without  asking  the  taxpayers  to 
pay  for  It. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The   PRESIDINO    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  advised  he  has 
2  minutes  and  16  seconds  left. 
Mr.    PACKWOOD.    I    thank    the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 

yields  time? 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
there  is  no  one  wishing  to  speak  on 
either  side,  but  we  have  agreed  to  vote 
at  5  p.m.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Ux.  BOREN.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  the  time  re- 
maining on  this  side  to  myself. 

In  a  very  short  time,  we  shall  be 
casting  a  vote  on  a  cloture  motion.  We 
will  be  casting  an  important  symbolic 
vote  In  this  country.  We  will  not  be 
adopting  a  bill  or  a  final  proposal. 
Amendments  will  still  be  In  order.  We 
will  continue  to  work.  The  question  U. 
Will  we  take  a  step  forward  toward 
doing  something  to  reform  the  cam- 
paign system  In  this  country  that  calls 
out  for  change?  Are  we  going  to  stay 
with  the  status  quo  and  seriously  look 
our  constituent  in  the  eye  and  say 
nothing  is  wrong  with  the  way  we  are 
now  financing  campaigns?  Can  we  say 
in  honesty  that  it  Is  good  for  this 
country  that  the  average  cost  to  nm 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  has  gone  up  from 
$600,000  to  $3  million  In  Just  10  years, 
on  Its  way  to  $15  million  12  years  from 
now,  if  we  do  not  do  something? 

Can  we  say  it  is  good  that  In  some 
States,  it  costs  as  much  as  $25  million 
for  two  candidates  to  nui  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  as  It  did  last  year  in  California? 

Can  we  say  it  Is  good  that  most  of 
the  money  under  the  present  system 
of  PAC  contributions  Is  not  going  to 
challengers?  Can  we  say  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  several  Senators  in  the  last 
election  got  over  half  of  their  cam- 
paign fxmds  from  special  interests  in- 
stead of  groups  back  home? 

I  must  in  all  honesty  say  it  Is  time  to 
reform  the  system  and  let  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  spend  their 
time  solving  the  problems  of  the  coun- 
try Instead  of  spending  their  time  rais- 
ing money  to  run  for  reelection. 


Spark  Mataunaca.  Paul  Sarbanes.  Jim 
SsMer.  Alan  Cranston,  Patrick  J. 
licahy,  John  P.  Kerry.  Barbara  Mlkul- 
■kl.  Kent  Conrad,  and  Tom  Harkln. 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
unanimous  consent,  the  quorum  call 
has  been  waived.  The  question  Is,  Is  It 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  debate  on 
the  committee  substitute  for  S.  2.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1970.  shall  be 
brought  to  a  close?  The  yeas  and  luys 
are  required.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mi.  CRANSTON.  I  atmounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoRCl  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  52, 
nays  47.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  148  Leg.l 


CLOTURE  MOTION 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     All 
time  has  been  consumed. 

The  hour  of  5  p.m.  having  arrived, 
imder  the  previous  order  and  pursuant 
to  rule  XXII.  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  pending  cloture 
motion,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTURB  MOnOW 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provlsiona  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  cloae  debate  on  the  com- 
mittee 8ub6titute  for  S.  2.  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  a  voluntary  system  of  spending 
limits  and  partial  public  financing  of  Senate 
general  election  campaigns,  to  limit  contri- 
butions by  multlcandldate  political  commit- 
tees, and  for  other  purposes. 

Senators  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Terry  Sanford, 
Max  Baucus.  Tom  Daschle.  Harry 
Reld.  Edward  Kennedy,  Carl  Levin. 
Wyche  Powler,  Jr.,  David  U  Boren, 
Daniel   P.   Moynlhan.   Wendell   Pord, 


Adams 

Baucui 

Bentaen 

BIden 

Blncmraan 

Boren 

Bradley 

Breaux 

Bumpen 

Burdlck 

Byrd 

CbaXee 

CtiOa 

Conrad 

Cranston 

Daschle 

DeConeinl 

Dixon 


Armstronc 

Bond 

BoKhwIU 

Cochran 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Durenbergcr 

Evans 

Oam 

Oranun 

Oraaaley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 


YEAS— 53 

Oodd 

Ezon 

Ford 

Fowler 

Olenn 

Oraham 

HarUn 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberf 

Leahy 

Levin 

MaUunaca 

tfelcher 

Metaenbaum 

lllkulakl 

NAYS-47 

Hecht 

Heflln 

Helns 

Helms 

HolUnci 

Humphrey 

Karnes 

Kasaebauro 

Kasten 


McCain 

McClure 

McConnell 

MurkowakI 

NIcklei 

Pack  wood 


MltcheU 

ICosmihan 

Nunn 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Reld 

RIegle 

Rockefeller 

Sanford 

Sarbanes 

SasMr 

Simon 

Stafford 

Stennla 

Wlrth 


Prmler 

Quajrl* 

Roth 

Rudman 

Shelby 

Slmpaon 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Welcker 

WUaon 


NOT  VOTINO— 1 
Oore 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  this  vote,  the  yeas  are  52.  the 
nays  are  47.  Three-fifths  of  the  Sena- 
tors duly  chosen  and  sworn  not  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  motion  is 
not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  come  to  order. 
Senators  will  clear  the  aisles. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Hi.  President,  the  Senate  has  Just 
held  its  first  vote  on  cloture  on  S.  2.  It 
Is  a  first  vote.  I  have  every  confidence 
that  we  will  find  a  way  to  create  that 
majority  of  60  votes  in  due  time. 

S.  2  provides  the  framework  for 
debate  and  compromise.  This  vote  Is 
not  the  end  of  the  debate  on  campaign 
finance  reform.  It  Is  only  the  begin- 
ning. It  is  a  soimding  bell  that  poses  a 
fundamental  question  about  the 
future  shape  of  our  representative  de- 
mocracy. 

Will  It  be  a  dollar  for  democracy,  or 
will  it  be  an  aristocracy  of  money? 
Money  and  politics  do  not  mix  well. 
When  they  do  mix,  all  too  often  de- 
mocracy suffers. 

Are  we  so  impoverished,  are  we  so 
narrow  in  our  vision,  that  we  caimot 
see  that  a  dollar  for  democracy  Is  an 
Investment  that  will  protect  the  future 
of  that  democracy? 

Mr.  President,  this  should  not  be  a 
partisan  issue.  It  should  be  a  vote  that 
moves  beyond  party  politics  to  the 
long-term  good  health  of  our  democra- 
cy. 

Our  constituents  long  ago  became 
cynical  about  oiu-  democracy.  They 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  money 
does  tiJk,  that  money  does  buy  access, 
that  money  is  the  mother's  milk  of 
politics.  Because  they  have  become 
cynical,  they  have  given  up  their  en- 
thusiasm. Do  they  vote?  No,  indeed. 
They  have  given  up  by  the  millions 
their  belief  that  their  vote  matters. 
They  have  given  up  that  most  fimda- 
mental  belief,  that  they  matter,  that 
their  vote  and  that  their  concerns  are 
heard. 

So  we  will  continue  the  debate,  and  I 
hope  it  will  break  the  silence  that  now 
smothers  our  democracy.  Will  the 
debate  continue,  so  that  we  might  find 
the  framework  for  compromise? 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
Senators,  there  will  be  no  more  roUcall 
votes  today. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
totally  disagree  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  think  there  will  be 
an  effort  made  to  see  if  we  can  find 
some  compromise.  I  hope  that  can  be 
done.  We  talked  about  it  privately 
before  the  bill  came  up.  as  the  majori- 
ty leader  knows. 

An  agreement  was  quite  close  last 
week.  The  best  way  to  find  out  is  what 
we  have  done,  and  to  see  where  the 
differences  are. 

There  has  been  some  extremely 
good  debate  in  the  last  several  days  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  commend  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  issue, 
because  the  bottom  line  is  that  there 
is  a  willingness  to  come  together  on 
campaign  financing  reform.  There  are 
some  differences  on  this  side  among 

the  Republicans,  some  differences  per- 


haps on  that  side.  Whether  it  is  public 
financing  or  limiting  the  expenditures 
or  reporting  soft  money,  or  whatever 
the  differences  may  be,  I  certainly 
would  not  disagree  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  an  agree- 
ment Is  possible. 

Republicans  will  have  a  conference 
tomorrow  afternoon  devoted  solely  to 
this  issue,  so  I  hope  that  following 
that  conference  I  will  be  in  a  position 
to  report  to  the  majority  leader.  I 
know  that  meetings  are  going  on  even 
today.  Involving  Members  on  both 
sides. 

So  I  certainly  encourage  the  majori- 
ty leader  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend both  leaders  for  the  statements 
they  have  just  made. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  join  the  majority 
leader  in  offering  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  am  very  encouraged  by  the  vote 
that  has  just  taken  place.  A  clear  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  has  voted  to  move 
forward.  One  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
measure  was  not  present  today.  It 
would  have  been  53  votes  for  cloture 
today  had  he  been  able  to  be  present. 
This  is  a  clear  signal  of  the  need  to 
change  the  campaign  financing  system 
as  we  now  have  it.  Clearly,  something 
is  wrong.  Reform  is  long  overdue.  The 
amount  of  money  being  spent  on  cam- 
paigns is  alarming— the  source  of  that 
money,  coming  no  longer  from  the 
grassroots  contributors  back  home 
but,  Increasingly,  from  special  groups 
with  little  contact  with  the  home 
States,  certainly  moving  in  the  wrong 
direction.  I  think  we  have  seen  a  clear 
signal  that  something  must  be  done  to 
solve  this  problem  In  a  bipartisan  fash- 
ion. 

This  is  not  a  Democratic  problem  or 
a  Republican  problem.  It  Is  an  Ameri- 
can problem.  The  only  way  for  us  to 
be  able  to  move  forward  in  a  construc- 
tive way  is  to  find  a  formula  that  will 
enable  us  to  do  so  on  a  bipartisan 
basis. 

Speaking  for  myself —and  I  know  for 
many  others  on  this  side  of  the  aisle— 
we  have  every  intention  of  working  as 
hard  as  possible  to  try  to  forge  that 
kind  of  bipartisan  consensus. 

It  was  important  for  us  to  have  this 
cloture  vote.  It  was  important  to  begin 
debate  on  this  issue  on  the  Senate 
floor,  and  I  have  every  confidence  that 
that  will  help  us  move  toward  the 
fashioning  of  a  true  bipartisan  struc- 
ture that  will  constitute  campaign 
reform. 

There  are  those  who  voted  with  us 
today  who  made  It  clear  that  they 
wanted  to  see  some  changes  In  parts  of 
this  bill.  We  wlU  move  to  acconuno- 
date  them  and  to  accommodate  the 
concerns  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order,  so  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  can  be  heard? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dixon).  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
BCr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
"hSi.  President,  more  than  52  Sena- 
tors have  spoken  during  the  debate 
about  the  need  to  change  the  present 
system.  So.  while  it  is  encoiu-aging 
that  we  were  able  to  get  that  many 
Seiuitors  to  vote  for  cloture  today, 
many  others  have  expressed  them- 
selves about  the  need  to  change  the 
present  system.  There  is  clearly  a  very 
strong  consensus  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  something  must  be  done.  It 
is  a  feeling  that  the  American  people 
share,  clearly. 

With  this  kind  of  feeling  expressed 
on  the  Senate  floor,  with  the  commit- 
ment of  the  majority  leader  to  keep 
this  item  on  the  national  agenda  and 
on  the  agenda  of  the  U.S.  Senate  until 
we  deal  with  it,  with  the  express  will- 
ingness of  the  minority  leader  to  try 
to  work  toward  a  constructive  compro- 
mise on  this  issue,  we  have  all  the  ele- 
ments in  place  that  have  not  been 
here  for  more  than  a  decade  to  seize 
the  moment  and  achieve  true  cam- 
paign reform  for  the  people  of  tWs 
country.  It  Is  an  opportunity  that 
must  not  be  missed,  and  we  must  not 
allow  personal  political  considerations 
or  partisan  political  considerations  to 
stand  in  the  way,  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle,  of  the  need  to  embrace  a  propos- 
al that  will  be  helpful  to  our  country. 

It  is  In  that  spirit  that  I  greet 
today's  vote  with  enthusiasm.  I  see  it 
as  a  great  opportimlty  to  move  for- 
ward, and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  that  very  worthy  cause,  for 
the  sake  of  this  coimtry  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  next  generation. 

I  jrleld  the  floor  now,  because  I  see 
my  good  friend  from  Rhode  Island, 
who  has  long  shared  this  concern.  We 
have  worked  together  on  past  legisla- 
tion, and  I  want  him  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

I  voted  for  cloture  on  this  bill,  but  I 
do  not  want  that  to  be  taken  as  a  guar- 
antee that  I  would  vote  for  cloture  the 
next  time,  necessarily. 

The  reason  I  voted  for  cloture  in  the 
present  Instance  is  that  neither  I  nor 
others  have  presented  amendments 
that  we  feel  are  necessary  to  Improve 
this  bill.  So  we  can  hardly  say  that  we 
are  being  run  over. 

I,  as  well  as  others,  have  a  series  of 
amendments  that  will  be  presented, 
debated,  and,  we  hope,  adopted.  It  is 
my  hope  that  we  can  work  out  a  satis- 
factory bill,  and  such  a  bill  would  not 
include  Federal  financing. 

I  have  received  over  300  messages- 
letters  and  telephone  calls— on  this 
legislation,  and  I  have  taken  the  effort 
to  call  those  folks  back.  I  have  not 
reached  them  all,  but  I  have  reached 
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over  100  and  dlacuMed  with  them  what 
their  ooooemi  are.  why  they  are  sup- 
portlnc  thli  ledalatlon.  why  they 
wrote  to  me. 

Oddly  enough,  not  one  of  thoee 
people  I  have  talked  to  said  that  hli  or 
her  principal  concern  is  to  have  Feder- 
al flnandnc-  Their  conoema  are  that 
the  PACs  are  too  strong,  and  they  be- 
lieve that  the  voice  of  the  PACs  is  ex- 
erdainc  undue  Influence  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  in  Congreaa  as  a  whole.  ICany 
of  them  are  surprised  and  confused 
about  the  Federal  financing  portions, 
and  when  this  is  explained  to  them, 
they  do  not  support  it. 

Oddly  enough,  this  biU  is  leas  severe 
on  the  PACs  than  the  biU  presented 
in  the  committee.  The  bill  I  signed  on 
and  othen  signed  on.  the  original  S.  2, 
nld  that  a  PAC  can  give  only  $3,000  to 
a  candidate.  Now.  through  some 
sleight  of  hand,  when  the  bill  emerged 
from  the  committee,  it  did  not  say 
there  is  a  llmlUUon  of  $3,000  that  a 
PAC  can  give  to  a  candidate.  Sudden- 
ly, it  went  up  to  $5,000.  That  is  totally 
inexplicable  and  certainly  cannot  be 
understood  by  thoee  folks  who  wrote 
to  me  and  are  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation—at  least  from  my  State. 

So.  one  of  the  things  we  will  seek  to 
do  is  to  cut  back  the  contribution  that 
a  PAC  can  make  to  an  individual  can- 
didate. 

Ifr.  President,  although  I  signed  on 
originally  on  this  measure  and  in  this 
instance  I  voted  for  cloture.  I  am  not 
going  to  go  wllly-nllly  with  this  legisla- 
tion regardless  of  what  course  it  takes. 

I  Just  very  much  hope  that  we  can 
make  some  definite  improvement 
through  a  bipartisan  effort.  And  "bi- 
partisan" means  including  Members  of 
this  side. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HATFUXO  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 


WAR 
IN   THE 


COMPLIANCE  WITH 

POWERS   REBOLDTION 
PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  did  something  I  do  not  do  very 
often:  I  put  a  hold  on  a  bill.  I  put  a 
hold  on  a  resolution  which  would  have 
required  a  report  from  the  President 
on  his  plans  to  reflag  11  Kuwaiti  oil 
tankers  and  to  protect  them  with 
United  States  naval  escorts. 

It  is  not  that  I  think  such  a  report 
would  be  meaningless.  It  would,  in 
fact,  be  very  useful.  But  I  was  con- 
cerned—and continue  to  be  con- 
cerned—that such  a  report  and  the 
consultations  now  going  on  between 
administration  officials  would  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  the  War  Powers  Res- 
olution. 

Mr.  President,  from  all  indications, 
my  concern  was— and  is— justified.  The 


administration  certainly  has  made  no 
secret  of  its  position  on  the  Issue. 

Several  weeks  ago.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  Richard  Murphy  told  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
that: 

The  protection  accorded  by  X3S.  n*VEl  ve»- 
■eU  to  these  VS.  nac  tankers  tranaiUnc 
international  waters  or  itraiti  doe*  not  con- 
stitute Introduction  of  our  armed  forces  Into 
a  situation  where  "Imminent  Involvement  In 
hostilltlea  Is  clearly  Indicated."  The  War 
Powers  ReaoluUon  Is  aooordlnsly  not  Impli- 
cated by  our  actions. 

Let  me  repeat  that:  "The  War  Powers 
Resolution  is  accordingly  not  Implicat- 
ed by  our  actions."  Dopite  the  fact 
that  almost  30  oil  tankers  serving  Ku- 
waiti ports  have  been  attacked  by  Iran 
since  last  September,  and  more  than 
300  ships  have  been  attacked  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  since  1984.  the  adminis- 
tration has  somehow  convinced  itself 
that  imminent  Involvement  In  hostil- 
ities is  not  clearly  indicated.  And  now 
the  administration  is  trying  to  con- 
vince Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  convinced. 
In  fact.  I  know  that  "imminent  In- 
volvement in  hostilities  Is  clearly  Indi- 
cated." And  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion is  implicated  by  United  SUtes 
protection  of  reflagged  Kuwaiti  tank- 
ers. 

So  today  my  friend  Sshator  Bump- 
IKS  and  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  which 
would  Invoke  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion on  the  day  this  reflagglng  agree- 
ment goes  into  effect.  We  are  Joined 
by  Senators  HASKUt  and  Pell. 

Last  week.  I  Joined  Senator  Pkll 
when  he  introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  reflagglng  agreement.  My  name  is 
on  that  bill  because  I  believe  that  the 
agreement  Is  Ill-fated  and  Ill-conceived. 
I  want  to  be  very  clear  on  that  point. 
But  if  the  agreement  does  go  through. 
I  want  to  make  very  sure  that  this 
Congress  has  gone  on  record  on  the 
applicability  of  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution. If  this  agreement  does  go 
through,  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
does  apply.  And  we  ought  to  say  so. 

Senator  BxniFns  recently  posed  an 
interesting— and  In  this  context,  vital- 
ly Important— question  to  this  body. 
Why,  he  asked,  would  the  President 
not  Invoke  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
in  an  effort  to  work  with  the  Congress 
on  this  poUcy?  Why?  Well,  let  me 
answer  Senator  Bumpirs.  I  believe  the 
President  luiows  full  well  that  once  we 
take  a  serious  look  at  this  policy,  we 
might  discover  Just  how  lU-concelved  it 
really  is. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  policy 
ought  to  be  the  protection  of  the 
international  waters  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  of  the  nonbelligerent  ship- 
ping passing  through  those  waters.  If 
ever  there  were  a  time  that  a  multina- 
tional peacekeeping  force  ought  to  be 
created,  this  is  it.  And  if  ever  there 
were  a  time  when  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  ought 


to  be  working  together,  this  is  it  Mr. 
President,  the  Kuwaitis  did  not  Just 
turn  to  us  for  help.  They  also  turned 
to  the  Soviets— and  the  Soviets  have 
provided  three  tankers.  And  now.  the 
Kuwaitis  are  turning  to  the  Chinese. 

But  the  protection  of  the  interna- 
tional waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
not  the  primary  purpose  of  this  policy. 
In  fact,  this  reflagglng  agreement  has 
very  little  to  do  with  protecting  Inter- 
national waters  and  quite  a  lot  to  do 
with  making,  in  the  words  of  the 
President,  "the  Iranians  go  to  bed 
every  night  wondering  what  we  are 
going  to  do." 

Of  course,  the  President  does  not 
want  Congress  to  look  too  carefully  at 
this  agreement,  at  this  policy.  But  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  do  so. 

Having  t>een  here  at  the  time  we 
adopted  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
and  Itnowlng  Intimately  the  excellent 
work  that  went  into  it  by  the  late  Sen- 
ator Javlts  of  New  York.  I  believe  this 
indeed  is  a  situation  that  calls  for  the 
tlmeclock  to  start  ticking  on  the  war 
powers  resolution. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  that  I  introduce  this 
bill  at  this  time  on  behalf  of  Senator 
BuMPBts.  Senator  Pell,  and  Senator 
Hakkih.  and  myself. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text   of   the   bill   be   printed   in   the 

RCCORD.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  biU  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
8. 1343 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  a! 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Congreas  finds  that  the  introduction  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  Into  the  Per- 
sian Oulf  for  the  escort,  protection,  or  de- 
fense of  any  vessel  which  has  been  reregis- 
tered under  the  United  SUtes  flag  and 
which  was  owned  by  the  government  or  na- 
tionals of  any  country  bordering  the  Persian 
Oulf  as  of  June  1.  1987  requires  the  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress,  pursuant  to  section 
4(a)  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  of  the 
report  described  In  that  section. 

<b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  in  the  event  that  such  report  Is  not 
so  transmitted,  the  provisions  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  shall  be  deemed  to 
apply,  beginning  48  hours  after  the  Intro- 
duction of  such  forces,  as  If  ttut  report  were 
transmitted  within  such  period. 

Bftr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arltanaas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
honored  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Oregon.  Senator  Hai- 
riELD.  on  what  I  tliink  is  an  extremely 
Important  bill,  one  which  this  body 
should  carefully  consider.  First  of  all. 
what  was  the  purpose  of  the  War 
Powers  Act?  It  was  to  provide  that 
there  would  be  a  collective  consensus 
Judgment     of     both     the     executive 


branch  and  the  legislative  branch 
before,  or  as  soon  as  possible  after. 
American  forces  are  introduced  into  a 
situation  of  hostilities  or  where  hostil- 
ities are  imminent. 

I  would  repeat  the  same  question 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  alluded  to  a 
moment  ago  that  I  previously  asked 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  that  is: 
Why  would  the  President  have  any 
hesitancy  about  invoking  the  War 
Powers  Act?  Why— since  all  the  world 
knows  that  we  are  in  the  process  of  an 
agreement  to  reflag  11  Kuwaiti  tank- 
ers with  the  American  flag,  and  with 
at  least  some  American  crewmen 
aboard:  that  is  no  secret— why  would 
the  President  not  want  the  American 
people  to  know  what  we  are  doing  this 
for?  Why  would  he  not  trust  Congress 
enough  to  engage  in  a  debate  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  this  is  sound 
policy  for  the  United  States? 

Bdr.  President.  I  make  a  lot  of 
speeches  to  people  and  I  have  a  little 
thing  about  the  three  tests  for  voting 
for  somebody,  particularly  for  Presi- 
dent. I  would  not  vote  for  somebody 
that  does  not  have  a  sense  of  hiunor. 
because  that  Indicates,  if  he  does  not 
have  a  sense  of  humor,  he  takes  him- 
self too  seriously.  I  would  not  vote  for 
somebody  that  I  thought  had  any  par- 
anoia or  any  hangups  or  did  not  feel 
comfortable  with  him  or  herself.  But, 
above  all.  I  would  not  vote  for  some- 
IxKly  that  did  not  understand  history. 

I  can  forgive  people  for  perhaps  not 
having  had  the  opportunity  for  a  col- 
lege education  and.  therefore,  to  leam 
a  lot  about  history.  I  can  forgive  those 
who  have  not  read  Barbara  Tuchman's 
admonition  about  the  march  of  folly, 
about  which  she  wrote  so  well  in  her 
book  of  the  same  name.  I  have  a  diffi- 
cult time  forgiving  people  who  have 
lived  through  history  and  did  not  even 
leam  when  they  were  participating  in 
it.  or  at  least  when  they  were  close  ob- 
servers. 

Twelve  years  after  the  most  debili- 
tating war  in  the  history  of  this  coim- 
try— Vietnam— entered  into  after  the 
strongest  admonition  from  General  El- 
senhower of  "Don't  get  Involved  in  a 
land  war  in  Asia."  and  12  years  after 
that  the  President  wants  to  get  us  in- 
volved in  Nicaragua  as  though  we  had 
never  been  to  Vietnam,  and  quite 
frankly,  as  though  75  percent  of  the 
people  in  this  country  did  not  oppose 
the  policy. 

Fifteen  years  to  the  month  after 
Watergate,  we  are  seeing  these  hear- 
ings day  after  day  of  people  who 
found  Ideology  more  important  than 
the  Constitution  and  the  law.  The 
Constitution  and  the  law  had  to  give 
way  to  ideology. 

My  son.  who  is  a  pretty  good  lawyer, 
asked  me  this  afternoon  about  the 
hearings.  He  said.  "Why  are  you  hold- 
ing these?  Why  aren't  these  turned 
over  to  the  prosecuting  attorney  for 
grand  Jury  deliberations?" 


I  said.  "That  is  not  an  easy  question 
to  answer.  But  the  only  thing  I  can 
tell  you  is  it  is  good  for  the  American 
people  to  luiow  what  happened,  and 
the  only  way  they  can  luiow  is  for  it  to 
be  exposed  on  public  broadcasting  and 
all  the  networks  for  all  the  country  to 

And.  you  luiow.  this  country  invari- 
ably gets  in  trouble  when  we  do  not 
have  a  full-fledged  debate  on  these 
issues.  Let  me  ask  all  of  my  colleagues, 
do  you  have  any  doubt  about  whether 
or  not  there  are  going  to  be  hostilities 
if  we  flag  11  Kuwaiti  tankers?  Can  you 
have  one  scintilla  of  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  one  of  those  tankers  is 
going  to  be  attacked? 

The  answer  is  no.  you  cannot. 

The  more  difficult  question  is.  if  I 
asked  my  99  colleagues,  what  our  re- 
sponse to  that  is  going  to  be.  not  one 
single  one  can  answer. 

Are  we  going  to  launch  a  preemptive 
strike  and  take  out  the  Silkworms,  the 
antiship  missiles  that  the  Iranians 
have  bought  from  the  Chinese?  And,  if 
we  do  launch  that  preemptive  strike, 
does  anybody  have  any  question  as  to 
where  that  is  going  to  lead?  Now.  we 
may  come  out  OK,  but  there  is  cer- 
tainly going  to  be  an  escalation  of  hos- 
tUities  if  we  do  that. 

The  next  question  is:  In  response  to 
their  response,  are  we  going  to  bomb 
Teheran?  And  If  we  do.  and  three  or 
four  American  planes  are  shot  down  in 
Iran  and  they  start  parading  the  POW 
pilots  around  on  the  squares  of  Tehe- 
ran, where  do  we  go  from  there? 

Why  is  it  not  appropriate  for  the 
President  to  Invoke  the  War  Powers 
Act  and  let  us  debate  what  many  con- 
sider to  tie  an  ill-conceived  policy 
which  we  are  taking? 

I  am  not  sure  what  the  President 
had  in  mind  when  he  agreed  to  the  re- 
flagging.  Some  say  it  is  because  the 
Soviets  agreed  to  flag  three  Kuwaiti 
ships  and  we  do  not  want  the  Soviets 
Involved  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  That  is 
not  terribly  compelling  to  me,  but  I 
am  Just  talking  about  what  may  have 
been  on  the  President's  mind. 

The  conventional  wisdom  around 
here  is  that  we  are  bacldng  into  this 
thing  because  the  Soviets  agreed  to 
lease  three  tankers  to  Iran.  Nobody 
has  the  response.  Nobody  knows  what 
the  response  is  going  to  be  in  the  case 
of  100  different  possibilities. 

One  man  the  other  day  gave  me  this 
rationale:  he  said.  "If  we  had  never 
sold  weapons  to  the  Iranians  so  that 
the  moderate  Arabs  of  the  region 
couldn't  lay  it  on  us,  so  to  speak,  we 
wouldn't  even  consider  this.  But  one 
way  to  cleanse  our  skirts  and  to  ab- 
solve ourselves  of  blame  for  selling 
weapons  to  Iran  is  to  now  prove  that 
we  are  really  on  the  side  of  Iraq.  Make 
no  mistake  about  it,  we  are  taking 
sides  in  the  war  when  we  got  involved 
in  this.  We  are  tailing  the  side  of  the 
Iraqis,  and.  in  this  Senator's  humble 


opinion,  the  Kuwaitis,  for  whom  I 
have  the  utmost  respect,  have  very 
sldllfully  played  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  against  each  other 
and  that  is  the  reason  we  are  about  to 
get  involved. 

But.  to  get  on,  it  was  his  idea  that,  if 
we  did  this  it  would  give  us  enough 
clout  with  the  Iraqis  to  say  to  them. 
"Let's  stop  the  sea  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf." 

It  was  also  his  belief  that  the  Irani- 
ans would  welcome  that  because  so  far 
the  Iraqis  have  been  more  successful 
in  launching  attacks  against  vessels  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  than  have  the  Irani- 
ans. 

He  thinks  it  would  be  a  welcome  ges- 
ture to  the  Iranians  because  they  are 
still  shipping  virtually  all  of  their  oil 
through  the  Persian  Oulf  and  the 
Iraqis  are  shipping  none. 

So  it  is  Iranian  oil  that  is  at  risk;  not 
Iraqi  oil.  You  know  they  have  Just 
oi>ened  up,  I  believe,  the  new  800.000- 
barrel  pipeline.  It  is  not  the  Iraqi  ships 
or  tankers  that  are  going  to  Iraqi  ports 
that  are  under  attack. 

While  I  am  at  it.  let  me  make  one 
other  point:  Kuwait,  in  the  7  years  of 
that  war.  has  suffered  less  than  $10 
million  of  damage  to  their  entire 
tanker  fleet.  That  figure  is  about  one- 
half  of  1  day's  oil  sales  from  Kuwait. 

So  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe 
that  the  Kuwaitis  want  us  in  there  to 
save  their  tanker  fleet  because  their 
tanker  fleet  has  virtually  suffered  not 
a  scratch  since  that  war  began. 

One  would  believe  that  Kuwait, 
which  has  a  legitimate,  deepseated 
fear  of  Iran  winning  that  war.  wants 
us  there  because  they  believe  that  we 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  two  super- 
powers there,  can  bring  an  end  to  that 
war  and  give  them  some  sense  of  secu- 
rity. 

You  can  look  through  any  of  those 
explanations  as  to  why  they  want  us 
there  and  why  the  President  wants  us 
there.  But  my  point  is  this:  That  is  a 
war  zone.  The  Persian  Oulf  is  a  war 
zone. 

liSr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Congressional  Research 
Service  study  of  the  ship  attacks  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  from  1981  to  1987  be 
inserted  in  the  Rbcobo  following  my 
remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.      ^ — 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Iraq  has  launched 
70  percent  of  all  the  attacks.  They 
have  attacked  219  ships  and  the  Irani- 
ans have  attacked  95.  That  is  a  total  of 
314  ships  that  have  been  attacked 
since  that  war  began;  70  percent  of 
them  by  Iraq  and  30  percent  by  Iran. 
And  so  far  in  1987,  Iran  is  catching  up 
with  Iraq  in  the  percentages. 

Maybe  the  rationale  that  a  gentle- 
man used  to  say  that,  if  we  could  con- 
vince the  Iraqis  to  stop  the  sea  war. 
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the  Iranians  would  welcome  that  haa 
some  merit,  for  all  the  reaaoni  I  have 
Just  mentioned.  But  I  want  to  reem- 
phailie.  that  Is  a  war  lone.  Shooting  is 
taUnc  place.  Shootinc  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  take  place.  And  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  2  more  or  S 
mora  wanhlpa  In  that  gulf,  on  top  of 
the  6  ainady  thera.  and  the  fact  that 
11  Kuwaiti  tankers  ara  carrying  Amer- 
ican flags  is  a  guarantee  that  we  are 
going  to  be  Inyolved  in  hostilities. 

So.  I  would  say  to  President  Reagan. 
Mr.  President,  please,  cooperate  with 
the  Congress.  We  have  as  much  con- 
cern about  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  security  of  oil  in  the 
Persian  Oulf  as  you  do.  We  are  enti- 
tled to  know  wh»t  we  are  headed  into. 

The  Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
looked  so  simple  on  its  face.  My  prede- 
cessor in  the  Senate,  who  handled  that 
resolution  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
said  time  after  time  the  one  great 
regrat  of  his  life  was  handling  the 
Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  As  I  recall. 
maybe  one,  two.  or  three  votes  were 
cast  against  it.  I  know  what  the  herd 
Instinct  is  like  here.  Once  an  American 
ship  or  even  a  Kuwaiti  tanker  with  an 
American  flag  goes  to  the  bottom.  I 
can  tell  you  what  is  going  to  happen 
here:  The  American  people  will 
demand  it;  they  will  demand  a  very 
drastic  response  and  hostilities  wiU  es- 
calate. 

So  let  us  determine  as  a  body:  Is  it 
worth  it?  Do  we  really  know  what  we 
are  getting  into? 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  plead  with  you 
to  make  us  a  partner  as  was  intended 
imder  the  War  Powers  Act  and  to 
notify  us  if  you  refuse  to  do  that.  This 
resolution  says  the  War  Powers  Act 
will  automatically  be  invoked  within 
48  hours  if  the  President  does  not  do  it 
on  his  own.  That  is  Congress  asserting 
Its  authority  and  saying:  If  we  are 
going  to  spend  the  money  for  this  ven- 
ture, if  we  are  going  to  risk  additional 
American  troops  in  the  Persian  Oulf. 
and  their  lives,  we  want  to  know  on 
the  front  end  what  is  at  stake. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Hat- 
riKLO.  in  what  I  think  is  a  fairly  mo- 
mentous resolution  that  needs  to  be 
debated  by  this  body. 

I  jrleld  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
merely  to  say  how  glad  I  am  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hattield] 
has  introduced  this  resolution.  If  ever 
there  was  a  situation  that  Senator 
Javlts.  Senator  Eagleton  and  others 
who  are  so  responsible  for  the  war 
powers  resolution,  had  in  mind  when 
that  legislation  was  introduced  in  the 
past,  it  was  a  situation  similar  to  the 
one  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves. 

Obviously,  there  are  hostilities  in- 
volved in  that  part  of  the  world.  We 
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know  the  number  of  attacks  that  have 
been  made  on  vessels  already.  We 
know  what  happened  to  our  own 
UJB.S.  StarK  where  we  lost  over  30 
people.  And  it  is  obviously  a  question 
of  Judgment.  Was  it  a  month  ago  we 
should  have  invoked  the  war  powers 
resolution  or  will  we  have  to  wait  an- 
other month  or  2  months?  And  what  is 
particularly  disturbing  in  connection 
with  the  flagging  of  these  vessels  is 
that  the  Kuwaitis  are  using  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  the  Old  Stars  and  Stripes, 
Old  Olory.  as  a  flag  of  convenience  for 
them  because  those  vessels  are  owned 
by  the  Kuwaitis  and  they  are  using  us 
as  a  convenience  so  they  will  not  be  as 
likely  to  be  attacked. 

ExRurt  1 
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On  the  other  hand.  American-owned 
or  American-chartered  vessels,  which 
carry  other  flags  of  convenience,  be 
they  Honduran  or  Liberian  or  Pana- 
manian, they  will  not  have  the  same 
protection  that  the  Kuwaiti-owned 
vessels  will. 

So  we  are  in  the  analogous  situation 
where  vessels  owned  by  the  Kuwaitis 
will  get  American  protection  whereas 
vessels  owned  or  chartered  by  Ameri- 
can interests  will  not  get  that  same 
protection.  That  is  another  reason 
why  we  should  not  move  ahead  with 
the  flagging  of  our  vessels. 

Speaking  here  also  as  a  retired  Coast 
Quard  Reserve  captain,  the  methods 
used  to  permit  this  flagging  are  such 
that  it  would  remove  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  various  provisions  for 
safety  of  life  at  sea  contained  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  and  the 
like  that  have  been  required  to  t>e 
passed  before  an  American  vessel  can 
carry  an  American  flag.  Or  before  any 
vessel  can  carry  an  American  flag. 

The  normal  standard  of  water  tight 
compartmentizatlon,  of  mandating 
safety  of  life  at  sea.  lifeboats,  life 
rafts,  all  of  these  things  are  pretty 
stringent  and  in  order  for  the  Kuwai- 
tis to  meet  them  there  is  going  to  have 
to  be  waiver  after  waiver  by  the  Coast 
Guard  as  directed  by  the  administra- 
tion. I  think  this.  too.  would  be  an 
error. 

So.  in  summation,  hurrah  for  Sena- 
tor Hattikld  in  introducing  this 
amendment. 


Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  HawaU.  Senator  MATsmfAOA.  be 
listed  as  an  additional  cosponsor  for 
this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arlunsas.  Senator  Bumpbu.  for  his 
very  profound  remarks  about  the  situ- 
ation In  the  Persian  Oulf  and  to  also 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Mr.  Pnx.  for  his  co- 
sponsorship. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  in- 
troduced in  a  very,  very  serious  time- 
frame. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pkll]  last  week  introduced  a  res- 
olution to  prohibit  the  reflagging  of 
these  Kuwaiti  ships  and  I  was  honored 
to  cosponsor.  as  I  indicated  in  my  re- 
marks today,  that  resolution  with  him. 

I  would  strongly  urge  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. Mr.  Pkll.  to  have  a  committee 
hearing  on  these  resolutions.  We  are 
really  living  by  the  hour  on  this  par- 
ticular policy,  and  we  must  act  quick- 
ly. 

I  think  it  is  very,  very  important 
that  we  put  whatever  congressional 
action  we  plan  to  take  into  motion  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

So  I  again  not  only  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  but  also  urge 
him  to  have  a  hearing  or  have  some 
disposition  on  both  these  resolutions 
Just  as  soon  as  he  possibly  can  sched- 
ule it  In  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  indeed  pleased  to  Join  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
in  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  what  needs  to  be  done 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  is  to  bring 
the  warring  parties  together  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table.  That  is  the  only  way 
of  bringing  about  peace. 

By  sending  our  own  warships  into 
the  war  zone,  we  are  only  inviting  dis- 
aster which  will  lead  to  our  involve- 
ment in  that  war  and  on  a  scale  un- 
precedented in  history. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  only  hope  that 
the  President  will  see  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed here  on  the  floor  and  will  defi- 
nitely do  as  the  bill  asks  him  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RocKxrzLLER).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


9,  1987.  he  had  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution  previ- 
ously signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

H.R.  1947.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  enhanced  retire- 
ment credit  for  United  SUtes  macistrates; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  recognizing 
the  service  and  contributions  of  the  Honora- 
ble WUbur  J.  Cohen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3.  1987.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  June  5. 
1987,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting a  nomination,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

(The  nomination  received  on  Jiuie  5, 
1987.  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Ms.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  simdry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

OntOLLKD  BILL  AMD  JOIWT  RXSOLUnOM  SIGIIKD 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3.  1987.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  June  8. 
1987,  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
that  the  Speaker  lias  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion: 

HJl.  1947.  An  act  to  amend  UUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  enhanced  retire- 
ment credit  for  United  SUtes  magistrates; 
and 

HJ.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  recognizing 
the  service  and  contributions  of  the  Honora- 
ble Wilbur  J.  Cohen. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The    President    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
Stkhhis)  reported  that  on  today.  June 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:03  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerlts. 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2160.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
programs  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards for  fiscal  year  1988,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  2355.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  environmental  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  for  the  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989,  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  2:01  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerics, 
aimounced  that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  1827)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1987.  and  for 
other  purposes;  it  agrees  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Whitten, 
Mr.  BoLAWD.  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Iowa.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Obey.  Mr. 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Chappell. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Hepner.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Regula. 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr. 
Rogers. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  without  amendment: 

S.  626.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  imposition 
of  an  entrance  fee  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
National  Monimient,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bUls  and  joint  resolutions,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 

the  Senate: 

H.R.  1522.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  under  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974: 

H.R.  1612.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions under  the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1977  for  fiscal  years  1988.  1989. 
and  1990; 

H.R.  2243.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  located  at  10  Causeway  Street, 
Boston.  Massachusetts,  as  the  "Thomas  P. 
O'Neill.  Jr.,  Federal  Building";  and 

H  J.  Res.  90.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  call  and  con- 
duct a  White  House  Conference  on  Library 
and  Information  Services  to  be  held  not  ear- 
lier than  September  1,  1989.  and  not  later 
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than  September  30,  1991,  and  for  otknet  pur- 
poses. 

OnOLLKS  BnX  SICMED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enroUed  bill: 

S.  742.  An  act  to  clarify  the  congreaslonal 
intent  concerning,  and  to  codify,  certain  re- 
quirements of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  that  ensure  that  broadcasters  afford 
reasonable  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
conflicting  views  on  issues  of  public  impor- 
tance. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  Stennis]. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

H.R.  1522.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  under  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

H.R.  1612.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions under  the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1977  for  fiscal  years  1988.  1989, 
and  1990;  to  the  Committee  on  C:ommerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  2355.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  environmental  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  for  the  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
\^orks 

H.J.  Res.  90.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  call  and  con- 
duct a  White  House  Conference  on  Library 
and  Information  Services  to  be  held  not  ear- 
lier than  September  1.  1989,  and  not  later 
than  September  30,  1991,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  placed  on  the  calendar 

H.R.  2160.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
programs  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards for  fiscal  year  1988,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  2243.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
BuUding  located  at  10  Causeway  Street. 
Boston.  Massachusetts,  as  the  "Thomas  P. 
O'Neill.  Jr..  Federal  Building": 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanjing  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1344.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  transmitting,  piirsuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  an  altered  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  (jovemmental 
Affairs. 


w  ' 
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EC-IMS.  A  eommunlcfttlan  from  the  Di- 
rector of  CtvUlan  Pmonnel  of  the  Unl- 
fomwd  8errle«  Unhrenity  of  the  Health 
Brtenf^T  tniMnilttlnc.  pursuant  to  law.  the 
ItM  paoaton  report  for  the  Cnlvenltr.  to 
ttie  Conunlttee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

■C-lMe.  A  oommunlcatlon  from  the  Ex- 
•euttve  Director  of  the  National  Mediation 
Boanl  traiMmlttlns.  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Boaitl's  IMS  Ooveniment  In  the  Sunshine 
nport;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental 
Affairs. 

■C-IMT.  A  communication  from  the  8ec- 
ntary  of  the  UA  Postal  Rate  Commission 
trai^nlttlnc,  pursuant  to  law.  and  opinion 
^iMi  neommended  dwlslttn  of  the  Commle- 
rioo  relatlT*  to  extension  of  collect  on  deliv- 
ery senrtoes.  IMT:  to  the  Committee  on  Got- 
emmental  Affairs. 

■C-1S4S.  A  fnmmMnkn*''^'  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Reculatory  Com- 
mlsshm  traiMmltttnc  pursuant  to  law,  the 
CommlKlan's  19M  Ooremment  In  the  Sun- 
shine ivport:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental Affairs. 

BC-1S49.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial CouiMcl  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board  transmlttlnc.  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  findings  and  conclusion  of  an 
tnvestlcmtlon  Into  allegations  of  mlamanage- 
ment  of  the  relocation  of  the  Northern  Cali- 
fornia Agency,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs:  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

BC-IUO.  A  communication  from  the 
USPS  Recordi  Officer,  VS.  Postal  Service, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
computer  "'«»^»«t'«g  program  between  the 
Postal  Servloe  and  the  Alaska  Department 
of  Revenue:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental Affairs. 

■C-1S51.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorise  Intelligence  approprU- 
Uons  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1B89:  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

EC-13S2.  A  communication  from  the 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  D.8.  trananlt- 
tlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "INS 
Pre-Inspectlon— Trial  Program  at  Shannon 
International  Airport":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC- 1353.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
miasloner  of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
bsatlon  Service  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  copy  of  the  1-9  Verification  Docu- 
ment and  the  Employer  Handbook:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-13M.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
summary  of  sccompllshmenta  of  the  De- 
partment for  1986:  to  the  Committee  on 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-13Sfi.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
the  Conuntaslon  for  fiscal  year  1986;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
EX;-13M.  A  communicatioa  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  proposed 
regulations  governing  public  financing  of 
Presidential  primary  axid  general  election 
candidates:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

EC-I357.  A  communication  from  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  his  report  on  expenditures 
during  October  1.  1986  through  March  31, 
1987:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

BC-1358.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Radioactive 


Waste  Management.  DOE.  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  Depart- 
ment's negotiations  for  sgreements  regard- 
ing sites  for  nuclear  waste  reposltortes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
soiuves. 

EC-I359.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director.  Minerals  Man- 
sgcment  Service,  transntlttlng,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  24  refunds  of  excess  oU  and 
gas  royalty  payments  to  certain  corpora- 
tions:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC- 1 380.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  quarterly  report  on  the  expendi- 
ture and  need  for  worker  sdjustment  sssist- 
anoe  training  funds  under  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC- 1361.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  and  related 
laws:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC- 1362.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  sddl- 
tional  beneflU  provided  by  HMO's  under 
risk-sharing  contracts:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC- 1363.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  semlaiuiual  report  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC- 1364.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  transmitting, 
pursant  to  law,  the  Inspector  General's 
report:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1365.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Inspector  General's  report:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1366.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled  "Income  Con- 
tingent Loan  Amendments  of  1987":  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC- 1367.  A  conununlcation  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  s  con- 
fidential report  on  s  foreign  military  sssist- 
ance  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 1368.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize recoupment  of  stipends  paid  to  cer- 
tain program  participants  who  fall  to  com- 
plete required  active  duty;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 1369.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
traiuportation  (or  family  members  of  seri- 
ously HI  or  Injured  members  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC- 1370.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  promote  marine  fish- 
eries conservation  programs:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 


Inc  reportg  of  committees  were  sub- 
mitted durinc  the  adjoununent  of  the 
Senate: 

On  June  8, 1987: 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

SJ.  Res.  138.  Joint  resoluUon  prohibiting 
the  sale  to  Honduras  of  certain  defense  arti- 
cles and  reUted  defense  servloes  (with  addi- 
tional views)  (Rept.  No.  100-63). 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  an 
smendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

8.  557.  A  bill  to  restore  the  broad  scope  of 
coverage  and  to  clarify  the  application  of 
title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972.  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973.  the  Age  Dlacrlmlnatlon  Act  of  1975, 
and  title  VI  of  the  ClvU  RlghU  Act  of  1964 
(with  majority  views)  (Rept.  No.  100-84). 
On  June  8,  1987: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  640.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  city  of 
Dickinson,  ND. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  (»mmittees 

were  submitted: 
By  Mr.  BIDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  in  the 

nature  of  a  substitute: 
8.  442.  A  bill  to  amend  section  914  of  tlUe 

17.  United  SUtes  Code,  regarding  certain 

protective  orders  (Rept.  No.  100-66). 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  SUB- 
MITTED     DURING      ADJOURN- 
MENT 
Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 

the  Senate  of  June  5,  1987.  the  follow- 


INTRODUCnON  OP  BILUS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr  CHAFEE: 
S.  1338.  A  bill  to  create  a  national  fund  to 
finance  Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts  to 
preserve  open  space:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1339.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Sectvl- 
ty  Act  to  increase  the  existing  dollar  limita- 
tion on  the  total  amount  of  the  Federal  pay- 
menU  which  may  be  made  to  Puerto  Rico  In 
any  fiscal  year  under  the  medical  program: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    PRYOR    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Boam,      Mr.      DmxifsncKa.      Mr. 
Daschle,      Mr.      Matsunaga,      Mr. 
Baucus.  Mr.  MrrcHxix.  Mr.  RnoLX, 
Mr.  Chatek,  Mr.  RocicKmxn,  Mr. 
Dantobth.    Mr.    Hxiifz.    Mr.    Lsvni, 
Mr.  HoLUMOs.  Mr.  Comxad,  and  Mr. 
ExoN): 
8.  1340.  A  bill  to  provide  for  computing 
the  amount  of  the  deductions  allowed  to 
rural  mall  carriers  for  use  of  their  automo- 
biles; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Santord): 
S.  1341.  A  bill  to  smend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  promote  expansion  of  international 
trade  with  Canada  regarding  furniture,  rec- 
reational marine  craft,  and  printed  prod- 
ucts, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ICATSUNAGA: 
S.  1342.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  duty  on  certain  magnetic 
video  tape:  to  the  Committee  on  FlnarKse. 


By  Mr.  HATPIEU>  (for  himself,  Mr. 

BmiFBis,  Mr.  Pkll,  Mr.  Hauchi,  and 

Mr.  MATStniAOA): 
S.  1343.  A  bUl  to  require  that  the  use  of 
U.8.  Armed  Forces  to  escort,  protect,  or 
defend  certain  reregistered  vessels  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  comply  with  the  War  Power 
Resolution:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By   Mr.   SA8SER   (for   himself.   Mr. 

Buimas.  Mr.  Wnocxa,  Mr.  Boaxii. 

and  Mr.  KxuT): 
8.  1344.  A  bill  to  smend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  enhance  the  ability  of  small 
businesses  to  compete  for  international 
export  markets,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Fois,  Mr.  Gkaham,  Mr.  Crilbs,  Mr. 

PiTOK.  Mr.  BoKBR,  and  Mr.  Bauux): 
&  1345.  A  bUl  to  aUow  the  NaUonal  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Racing  Commissioners, 
State  racing  commissions  and  regulatory  au- 
thorities that  regulate  parlmutuel  wagering 
to  receive  and  share  Federal  Government 
criminal  identification  records:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   MATSUNAGA   (for   himself, 

Mr.    DoDD,    Mr.    Mxtzxhbaom,    Mr. 

Pbx,  Mr.  STArroRO.  Mr.  Aiuuis.  Mr. 

BmcPKKS,  Mr.  Lxviif,  Mr.  SmoR,  Mr. 

IROUTK,  Mr.  BuROicK,  Mr.  Btkd,  and 

Mr.  RoocxRLLn): 
S.  1348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
L*bor  Relations  Act  to  give  employers  and 
performers  in  the  performing  arts  rights 
given  by  secUon  8(e)  of  such  Act  to  employ- 
ers snd  employees  in  similarly  situated  In- 
dustries, to  give  employers  and  performers 
In  the  performing  arts  the  same  rights  given 
by  section  8(f)  of  such  Act  to  employers  and 
employees  In  the  construction  Industry,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By    Mr.    SIMON    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Wallop.  Mr.  Dixoh.  Mr.  CTranstoh, 

Mr.    GORX.    Mr.    Srsmns,    and    Mr. 

ExoR): 
S.  1347.  A  bill  to  facilitate  implementaUon 
of  the  1980  Hsgue  Convention  on  the  Civil 
Aspects  of  International  Child  Abduction, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  1338.  A  bill  to  create  a  national 
fund  to  finance  Federal.  SUte,  and 
local  efforts  to  preserve  open  space;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

ODTDOOR  AMXRICA  CONSKRVATIOH  FTTKD  ACT 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year,  the  President's  Commission 
on  Americans  Outdoors  completed  a 
massive  study  on  outdoor  recreation 
and  issued  a  thoughtful,  well-docu- 
mented report.  Included  in  that  report 
were  a  number  of  recommendations 
for  policies  and  programs  to  assure 
adequate  outdoor  recreation  opportu- 
nities for  Americans  In  the  next  centu- 
ry. Some  of  those  recommendations 
coincide  with  proposals  and  ideas  that 
I  have  favored  for  many  years. 

The  central  feature  of  that  report 
and  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
is  the  creation  of  a  dedicated,  national 
fund  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  open 
VMce  at  the  rate  of  $1  billion  per  year. 


There  should  be  no  mistake  about 
what  I  am  proposing  here.  We  are  em- 
barking on  a  course  of  action  that  will 
launch  one  of  the  most  significant  and 
ambitious  environmental  initiatives  in 
many  years. 

Some  people  think  the  Presidential 
Commission's  report  is  only  about  rec- 
reational opportunities.  I  think  it  is 
about  more  than  that.  It  Is  about  an 
issue  that  has  yet  to  receive  a  great 
deal  of  national  attention,  but  one 
which  I  am  convinced  will  grow  in  im- 
portance with  each  passing  year— the 
systematic  destruction  of  open  space 
in  our  Nation. 

All  across  our  country,  even  In  the 
wild  wide-open  West,  open  space  Is 
threatened  by  urbanization,  improper 
planning,  and  vuisound  development. 
Such  destructive  activities  often  ad- 
versely affect  the  quality  of  our  water- 
wasrs  and  our  quality  of  life. 

No  one  seems  to  know  exactly  how 
much  farmland,  rangeland,  pasture- 
land,  and  forest  is  developed  in  this 
country  each  year.  When  I  asked  the 
Library  of  Congress  if  it  could  come  up 
with  some  statistics,  the  best  they 
could  do— and  the  figures  are  a  decade 
out  of  date— was  to  cite  a  report  of  the 
Conservation  Foundation  which  found 
that  through  most  of  the  1970's,  we 
were  losing  3  million  acres  a  year  of 
open  space  to  urban  development.  The 
figure  is  probably  higher  today.  It 
isn't  that  our  population  is  growing  so 
fast;  rather,  it  is  the  moving  around, 
the  redistribution  of  that  population. 

E^rery  now  and  then  you  hear  about 
individuals  or  small  groups  who  are 
fighting  to  preserve  a  20-acre  patch  of 
woods  and  field  here  or  a  2-acre  pond 
there.  These  people  face  incredible  ob- 
stacles. The  problem  is  that  the  deck 
has  been  stacked  against  them.  What  I 
want  Is  to  reshuffle  the  cards  so  that 
they  come  out  a  little  more  evenly. 
BiSaybe  we  can  manage  to  stack  the 
deck  in  favor  of  saving  open  space. 

Now,  how  do  we  do  this?  In  the 
words  of  the  President's  Commission, 
we  "lead  a  crusade"— we  ignite  "a  new 
prairie  fire  of  concern  and  investment, 
community  by  community,  that  can 
keep  our  outdoors  great".  The  time 
has  come  to  begin  a  national  campaign 
for  a  dedicated  Federal  fund  to  help 
States  and  local  (immunities  purchase 
open  space  and  to  help  finance  out- 
door recreational  facilities  for  our 
growing  population. 

My  proposal  is  to  create  the  Outdoor 
American  Conservation  Fimd.  A  $1  bil- 
lion per  year  i>ermanent  fund  that  will 
be  distributed  as  follows:  40  percent  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment;  55  percent 
to  State  governments,  with  half  of 
that  going  to  local  governments  and 
land  trusts;  and  up  to  5  percent  to  a 
new  National  Endowment  for  the 
Preservation  of  Open  Space. 

State  conservation  councils  will  work 
with  the  endowment  to  identify  State 
and  local  priorities.  The  endowment  is 


modeled  after  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  is  designed  to 
challenge  the  private  sector— throut^ 
a  system  of  matching  grants— to 
become  more  active  in  conservation 
programs. 

Of  the  $80  billion  to  private  funds 
that  were  given  to  various  charities 
last  year,  only  1  percent  went  to  con- 
servation groups,  while  4  percent  went 
to  the  arts.  I  am  certainly  not  deni- 
grating the  arts,  but  we  should  be  able 
to  do  better  than  1  percent  for  the  en- 
vironment. Using  5  percent  of  the 
dedicated  national  fund  to  help  spur 
private  activity  in  this  area  would  be  a 
very  worthwhile  use  of  the  money. 

The  40-percent  Federal  share  of  the 
national  fimd  will  be  used  to  purchase 
open  space  and  to  reduce  the  $2  to  $3 
billion  backlog  of  already  authorized 
acquisition  projects  for  national  paries, 
wildlife  refuges,  wetlands,  and  other 
nationally  significant  resources. 

It  is  important  that  States  and  local 
governments  contribute  a  significant 
portion  of  the  resources  for  acquisi- 
tion. Under  my  proposal,  the  State 
and  local  portion  of  the  ftmd  will  be 
distributed  to  the  States  and.  for  ac- 
quisition projects,  will  require  a  50- 
percent  match  by  the  State,  local  gov- 
ernments, and  land  trusts  unless  the 
proposal  is  to  acquire  an  area  deemed 
to  be  an  area  of  national  significance, 
in  which  case  the  Federal  grant  will  be 
for  75  percent  of  the  projects'  cost. 
Other  State  and  local  projects,  such  as 
those  to  improve  or  rehabilitate  out- 
door recreation  facilities,  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  Federal  grant  of  up  to  35  per- 
cent of  the  projects'  total  cost. 

Many  States  and  local  governments 
are  already  spending  significant 
amounts  of  money  on  open  space.  My 
own  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  ap- 
proved several  bond  Issues  to  acquire 
land  and  to  purchase  development 
rights  to  protect  farmland.  Additional 
proposals  for  new  bond  issues  are 
pending  right  now.  These  resources 
could  be  used  to  meet  the  require- 
ments that  money  from  the  national 
fimd  be  matched. 

What  are  some  of  the  key  elements 
of  this  new  program? 

First,  outdoor  recreation  would  be  a 
strong  component  of  the  program. 
From  swimming,  boating,  and  camping 
to  nature  trails  and  cross-country 
skiing,  opportunities  for  our  families 
to  get  away  from  the  pressures  of 
urban  and  suburban  life  are  impor- 
tant. The  concept  of  open  space  is  Just 
that:  these  resources  must  be  kept 
open  for  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
of  all  Americans.  We  wiU  have  defeat- 
ed oiu-  purpose  if  these  resources  are 
not  accessible  to  alL  Acquisitions  for 
access  to  our  beaches,  rivers,  and 
mountains  wiU  be  an  important  part 
of  this  program. 

Second,  preservation  of  resources  to 
protect  our  drinking  water  as  well  as 
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to  protect  our  fish  and  wildlife  are 
equally  important  goals.  Our  wetlands, 
which  help  purify  our  water  and 
which  nourish  wUdlife  and  waterfowl, 
are  beinc  filled  and  dredged  at  an 
alarming  rate.  Similarly,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  fragUc  rangeland  is 
disappearing.  Furthermore,  unrestrict- 
ed development  around  watersheds 
causes  pollution  of  our  drinking  water 
supplies.  We  need  to  halt  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  resources  and  preserve 
them  for  the  future.  This  can  be  done 
by  acquiring  easonent  in  watersheds, 
wetlands,  and  other  areas. 

Third,  in  addition  to  preserving  ex- 
isting open  space— which  Is  primarily 
located  in  rural  areas— one  of  our 
goals  should  be  the  creation  of  new 
open  space  In  areas  where  it  does  not 
now  exist.  For  example,  cities  might 
well  contribute  old  and  abandoned 
buildings  that  have  no  historic  signifi- 
cance and  are  In  blighted  urban  areas. 
Money  from  the  national  fund  could 
be  used  to  demolish  them  and  turn  the 
land  into  new  and  inviting  parks,  play- 
grounds, and  basketball  courts.  I  envi- 
sion a  whole  new  series  of  urban  parks 
and  greenways. 

My  bill  relies  on  the  concept  of  a 
dedicated  national  fimd.  meaning  a 
fund  that  cannot  be  used  for  other 
purposes.  There  are.  of  course,  abun- 
dant precedents  for  such  funds  at  the 
Federal  level.  Social  Security  and  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  are  two  of  the 
best-known  examples. 

Critics  might  note  that  Congress  cre- 
ated the  land  and  water  conservation 
fimd  back  in  1965  for  many  of  the  pur- 
poses outlined  here  today,  using 
money  from  oil  and  natural  gas  royal- 
ties from  Federal  off-shore  energy 
leases.  Sadly,  the  reality  has  never 
lived  up  to  the  promise.  The  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  Is  authorized 
to  receive  up  to  $900  million  a  year  in 
energy  royalties.  Unfortunately,  those 
monejrs  do  not  flow  automatically  to 
the  fund.  Congress  must  go  through 
the  steps  of  appropriating  the  money. 
Regrettably.  Congress  only  appropri- 
ated $188  million  this  year— a  far  cry 
from  $900  million. 

In  an  era  of  astronomical  budget 
deficits,  the  biggest  problem  we  face  is 
financing  a  new  "dedicated"  fund  to 
which  the  money  will  go  without  any 
action  by  Congress.  To  do  the  Job 
right.  I  believe  we  need  a  fund  offering 
as  much  as  $1  billion  a  year.  We're 
never  going  to  get  that  out  of  general 
revenues. 

How  do  we  raise  the  $1  billion  a 
year? 

First,  we  take  $300  million  per  year 
from  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and 
gas-leasing  revenues.  This  represents 
close  to  the  average  amount  that  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  from  the  land 
and  water  conservation  f  imd  in  recent 
years  lot  land  acquisition  and  outdoor 
recreation.  A  significant  OC8  contri- 
bution to  the  new  fund  is  in  keeping 


with  the  philosophy  behind  the  origi- 
nal LWCF— as  we  deplete  our  non- 
renewable resource  base,  a  portion  of 
the  revenue  should  be  reinvested  to 
permanently  protect  other  public  re- 
sources. 

Second.  $200  million  per  year  wiU 
come  from  Issuance  of  new.  conserva- 
tion bonds  that  wiU  be  avaUable  for 
purchase  by  large  as  well  as  small  in- 
vestors. This  is  designed,  in  part,  to  en- 
courage wide-spread,  grassroots  par- 
ticipation In  this  new  effort. 

Third.  $500  million  per  year  can  be 
raised  with  real  estate  transfer  tax  of 
2Vi  percent  on  major  real  estate  trans- 
actions. By  "major  transactions"  I 
mean  those  over  $5  million.  The  goal 
here  Is  not  to  affect  homeowners  or 
small  businesses.  Only  those  who  ex- 
change property  worth  over  $5  million 
would  pay  the  t'.x.  I  might  also  point 
out  that  the  proposed  tax  is  based  on 
preliminary  figures  and  may  very  well 
be  revised  downward  as  we  review  the 
data. 

While  the  concept  of  a  national 
trust  fund  to  preserve  open  space  will 
obviously  attract  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  environmentalists,  I  hope  that 
other  groups  will  see  its  merit  amd  Join 
the  cnisade.  Landscape  architects 
know  the  value  to  a  community  of 
well-planned  parks.  City  planners, 
beset  with  urban  congestion,  should 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  provide 
outdoor  recreation  facilities  for  their 
communities.  Since  open  space  pro- 
vides new  opportunities  for  athletic  ac- 
tivities, which  promote  health.  I  would 
hope  the  medical  profession  would 
lend  its  endorsement. 

I  am  concerned  this  effort  will  be  op- 
posed by  many  large-scale  developers. 
I  fervently  hope  that  does  not  happen. 
Those  who  make  their  living  in  land 
development  should  recognize  that 
well-designed  parks,  recreation  facili- 
ties and  open  space  add  an  appealing 
dimension  to  their  own  projects  and 
the  communities  In  which  they  reside. 
Those  who  care  alx)ut  open  space, 
the  preservation  of  wetlands  and  the 
need  to  curb  urtian  and  suburban 
sprawl— in  short,  all  who  care  about 
the  environmental  quality  of  our 
lives— must  take  this  case  to  the  public 
l>efore  we  discover  that  only  asphalt 
and  concrete  remain. 

Economic  prosperity  involves  more 
than  development.  It  Involves  the  in- 
tangibles that  enhance  our  lives  and 
give  them  breadth  and  depth  beyond 
the  pressures  and  frustrations  of  our 
daUy  existence. 

The  abUlty  to  enjoy  the  serenity  of  a 
silent  meadow,  to  walk  alone  through 
untrammeled  woodland,  to  experience 
the  beauty  of  a  tidal  marsh  at  sim- 
rlse— these  are  the  things  that  give 
fullness  to  the  lives  we  lead  In  a  hur- 
ried and  harried  age.  It's  what  is  often 
called  quality  of  life. 


If  we  act  soon,  future  generations 
will  look  back  and  thank  us  for  our 
foresight. 

If  we  fail  to  act— if  we  let  this  oppor- 
tunity pass  us  by— the  quality  of  life 
available  to  our  children  and  grand- 
children will  be  lessened  and  they  will 
wonder  at  our  selfishness  in  squander- 
ing resources  that  brightened  the  lives 
of  earlier  generations. 

What  I  am  proposing  will  not 
happen  by  Itself.  It  will  become  a  reali- 
ty only  when  public  pressure  is  created 
and  Congress  can  no  longer  avoid  the 
issue.  This  is  a  challenge  to  the  public 
and  to  those  of  us  in  the  Congress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  and  Join  me  in  meeting  the 
challenge. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill  and 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

S.  1338 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou*e  of 
Reprtsentatives    of   the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congreu  oMembled, 
SBCnON  I.  SHORT  htuc. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Outdoor 
American  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1M7." 

SEC.  t  nNDINGS  AND  PimPOSK. 

(a)  PiHDiNos.— The  CongrcM  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  United  SUt«8  is  loslnc  open  space. 
Including  watersheds,  urban  parlu.  wet- 
lands, frasile  coastal  areas,  farmlands,  for- 
ests and  other  natural  areas  (Including 
public  access  to  such  areas)  at  an  alarming 
pace; 

(2)  open  space  in  both  rural  and  urban 
areas  are  threatened  by  urbanization,  im- 
proper planning  and  unsound  development; 

(3)  improper  planning  and  unsound  devel- 
opment can  adversely  affect  the  quality  of 
our  waterways,  as  well  as  our  quality  of  Ufe; 

(4)  local  communities  and  land  trusts  need 
additional  public  and  private  assistance  to 
preserve  open  space; 

(6)  existing  Federal  and  SUte  programs  to 
preserve  open  space  are  inadequate  to  pro- 
tect these  important  areas: 

(6)  prompt  action  is  required  to  preserve 
open  space;  and 

(7)  an  assured,  adequate  source  of  funding 
is  needed  to  support  a  viable  land  preserva- 
tion progam. 

(b)  PuKPOSK.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is 
to  create  a  dedicated  national  fund  to  fi- 
nance, at  the  rate  of  $1  billion  per  annum. 
Federal.  SUte  and  local  efforts  to  preserve 
open  space  through  the  purchase.  Improve- 
ment, rehabilitation  and  creation  of  urban 
and  rural  open  space. 

SBC  S.  CREATION  OF  OUTDOOR  AMERICA  CONSER- 
VATION FUND. 

(a)  CmsATioii  or  Fuhd.— <1)  There  is  cre- 
ated in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  a 
separate  account  to  be  known  as  the  "Out- 
door America  Conservation  Fund"  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Fund"). 

(2)  The  trustee  of  the  Fund  shall  be  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(b)  TRAKsrsas  to  Pain>.— There  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Fund— 

(1)  amounts  equivalent  to  the  taxes  re- 
ceived In  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  section 
4691  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1M6, 


relating  to  the  tax  on  documents  of  real 
property  conveyances: 

(2)  $300,000,000  of  the  revenues  received 
annually  from  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil 
and  gas  production  and  leasing; 

(3)  any  revenue  received  from  the  Issuance 
of  conservation  bonds  pursuant  to  section 
3105A  of  title  31.  United  States  Code:  and 

(4)  if  necenary  in  any  fiscal  year  to  reach 
the  sum  of  $1,000,000,000,  any  revenues  re- 
ceived from  any  disposal  of  surplus  real 
property  and  related  property  under  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1M9.  as  amended,  notwithstand- 
ing any  provision  of  law  that  such  proceeds 
shall  be  credited  to  miscellaneous  receipts 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  TRAJisrra  LnirrATioH.— If  the  total  de- 
posited in  the  Fund  during  a  particular 
fiscal  year  reaches  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000,000.  the  excess  over  that  sum 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  shall  not 
be  part  of  the  Fund. 

(d)  No  Fiscal  Year  LmrrATiOH  oh  Ex- 
PBCDiruaxs.— Sums  deposited  in  the  Fund 
shall  remain  in  the  Fund  and  be  available 
for  expenditure  under  this  Act  without 
fiscal  year  limitation. 

(e)  ExPBTDrruRCS.— Sums  deposited  into 
the  Fund  shall  be  available,  without  further 
appropriation,  for  the  purposes  of  section 
5(bKl)  and  section  0  and  shall  be  allocated 
in  accordance  with  this  Act.  For  the  pur- 
poses specified  in  title  II  of  this  Act  there  is 
authorized  to  l>e  appropriated  from  the 
Fund  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
5-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  In  addition,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  from  time  to 
time  from  the  Fund  Into  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  amounts 
equivalent  to  amounts  paid  In  interest  and 
amounU  necessary  to  issue,  buy,  redeem, 
and  make  refunds  with  respect  to  conserva- 
tion bonds  issued  pursuant  to  section  3105A 
of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code. 

8EC  4.  ALLOCATION  OF  FUND. 

(a)  IH  ODRaAU— Of  the  amounts  deposit- 
ed into  the  Fund  during  the  particular  fiscal 
year- 
CD  40  percent  shall  be  avaUable  to  the 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  as  provided  In  section  (5); 

(2)  55  percent  shall  be  available  for  granU 
to  SUtes  (of  wtUch  not  less  than  fifty  per- 
cent shall  be  available  for  grants  to  local 
governmental  entities  and  land  trusts)  as 
provided  In  section  (6):  and 

(3)  5  percent  shall  be  available  to  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Open  Space  as  esUb- 
llshed  in  section  201. 

(b)  Amkual  Rkports.- The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  notify  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  Congress  on  an 
annual  basis  as  to  the  aniounts  available  for 
allocation  within  the  Fund  esUbllsbed  pur- 
suant to  tills  Act. 

(C)  AOTHORITV  To  BORBOW.— 

(1)  III  oxHKRAi..— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  deposit  into  the 
Fund,  as  repayable  advances,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  such  Fund. 

(2)  LmiTATIOR   ON   AGGRSOATB  ASVANCXS  TO 

ruHi).— The  maximum  aggregate  amount  of 
repayable  advances  to  the  Fund  which  is 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not 
exceed  an  amoimt  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  esUmates  wUl  be  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  amounts  which  will  be  deposited 
into  such  Fund  tmder  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act  for  the  foUowing  twelve 
months. 


(3)  Rkpatmkrt  op  aovamcu.— Advances 
made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
repaid  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines that  moneys  are  available  for  such 
purposes  in  the  Fund. 

SEC  &.  FEDERAL  PROJECTS. 

(a)  IH  Oknzkal.— <1)  The  funds  avaUable 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  (4)  shaU 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  acquisition 
projects  for  national  paries,  wUdllfe  refuges, 
wetlands,  forests  and  other  significant  natu- 
ral resources. 

(2)  At  the  time  of  the  submission  of  the 
President's  budget,  each  Federal  land  man- 
aging ageiK:y  eligible  to  receive  moneys 
from  the  Fund  shaU  provide  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  RepresenUtives  and  the  United 
SUtes  Senate  with  a  list,  in  descending 
order  of  priority,  of  land  acquisition 
projects  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "priority  list"). 

(3)  The  priority  lists  stiaU  be  prepared  by 
the  Directors  of  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service,  United  SUtes  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  shall  reflect  their  best  pro- 
fessional Judgment  regarding  the  land  ac- 
quisition priorities  of  such  agency. 

(4)  In  preparing  such  Usts  the  foUowing 
factors  ShaU  be  considered:  the  amount  of 
money  anticipated  to  be  made  available  in 
any  one  year;  the  availabUity  of  land  ap- 
praisal and  other  information  necessary  to 
complete  the  acquisition  in  a  timely 
manner;  the  potential  adverse  Impacts  on 
the  park,  wUdemess,  wUdlife  refuge  or  other 
such  unit  which  might  resxUt  if  the  acquisi- 
tion is  not  undertaken;  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  the  land  managers  deem  appropriate. 

(b)  Role  or  Apfropriatioii  Coidottkks.- 
The  Appropriations  Committees  shall  allo- 
cate 40  percent  of  the  moneys  from  the 
Fund  in  accordance  with  the  priority  lists 
submitted  pursuant  to  this  section  unless 
such  lists  are  specifically  modified  in  appro- 
priation Acts  or  reports  accompanying  such 
Acts. 

(c)  LnoTATioM  oh  Acehct  Allocatioh.— In 
aUocating  moneys  from  the  Fund  among 
Federal  land  managing  agencies  (the  Park 
Service,  the  Fteh  and  WUdlife  Service,  and 
the  Forest  Service)  the  Appropriations 
Committees  shaU  ensure  that  each  agency 
receives  a  fair  and  equitable  share  in  accord- 
ance with  land  acquisition  needs  and  con- 
gressional directives.  Provided,  That  no 
such  agency  shall  receive  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  moneys  avaUable  for  Federal 
projects  from  the  Fund  in  any  one  year. 

(d)  Altdikate  Allocation.— In  the  event 
that  the  Appropriations  Committees  faU  to 
allocate  the  moneys  from  the  Fund,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  such  funds  directly  available 
to  the  land  managing  agencies  to  be  used 
solely  for  land  acquisition  projects  on  the 
respective  priority  Usts  in  accordance  with 
the  following  formula: 

(i)  40  percent  to  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice; 

(U)  40  percent  to  the  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service;  and 

(iU)  20  percent  to  the  Forest  Service. 

SEC  L  STATE  ALLOCATIONS. 

Except  as  provided  in  section  7.  funds 
available  under  subsection  (aK2)  of  section 
(4)  sliall  be  aUocated  to  SUtes  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Acts  of  1965 
(16  n.8.C.  4601-8). 


SEC  7.  GRANTS  TO  STATES.  LOCAL  GOVERNMEN- 
TAL ENTmES  AND  LAND  TRUSTS. 

(a)  Ohahts  TO  8tat««.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  is  authorised  and  directed  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
from  moneys  avaUable  under  this  Act  for 
SUte  piuposes.  Pajmaents  may  be  made  to 
the  SUtes,  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate 
and  in  the  pubUc  interest  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  for  open  space  preser- 
vation (1)  planning,  (2)  acquisition  of  land, 
waters,  or  interests  in  land  or  waters,  or  (3) 
creation,  improvement  and  rehabilitation  of 
open  space  and  outdoor  recreation. 

(b)  Orahts  TO  Local  GovxaimxHTAL  Erti- 
TiEs  AND  Land  Trusts.— The  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  provide,  through 
the  SUtes,  financial  assistance  to  local  gov- 
ernmental entities  and  local  truste  from 
moneys  available  under  this  Act  for  local 
purposes.  Payments  may  be  made  to  the 
SUtes  and  by  the  States  to  local  govern- 
mental entities  and  land  trusts,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate  and  in  the  pubUc  in- 
terest to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
for  open  space  preservation  (1)  planning  or 
(2)  acquisition  of  land,  waters,  or  tnteresU 
in  land  or  waters. 

(c)  Matchihc  Rbqitirkmbhts.— <1)  Except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  payments  of 
moneys  from  the  Fund  stiaU  not  cover  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  acquisition 
projects  and  not  more  than  35  percent  of 
the  cost  of  planning  or  creation,  improve- 
ment and  rehabiUUtion  projects  that  are 
undertaken  by  the  SUte,  local  governmen- 
tal entity  or  land  trust.  The  remaining 
share  of  the  cost  shall  be  borne  by  the 
SUte,  local  governmental  entity  or  land 
trust  in  a  manner  and  with  such  funds  or 
services  as  shaU  be  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(2)  Payments  of  moneys  from  the  Fund 
for  acquisition  of  areas  of  national  signifi- 
cance shaU  not  cover  more  than  75  percent 
of  the  cost  of  such  acquisition  projects. 

(d)  Fiscal  Yeah  Lmitatioh.- Any  sums 
awarded  as  part  of  a  grant  under  this  Act 
ttiat  remain  unspent  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  grant  Is  made  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  puipoae  for  which  such 
grant  is  made  at  any  time  during  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  at  the  end  of  which 
year  any  remaining  unobligated  sums  shall 
be  returned  to  the  Fund. 

SBC    8.    AMENDMENTS    TO    INTERNAL    REVENUE 
CODE  OF  IMS. 

(a)  IH  Oeheral.— Chapter  38  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
sul>chapter 

"Subchapter  D— Tax  on  Docimients  of  Real 
Property  Conveyances 

"Sec.  4691.  Imposition  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4692.  Exemptions. 
"Sec.  4693.  UabUlty  for  tax. 
"Sec.  4694.  Cross  reference. 

"SBC  MSI.  IMPOSmON  OF  TAX. 

"(a)  IH  General.- There  is  hereby  Im- 
posed, on  each  deed.  Instrument,  or  writing 
by  wtiich  any  lands,  tenements,  or  other 
realty  sold  shaU  be  granted,  assigned,  trans- 
ferred, or  otherwise  conveyed  to,  or  vested 
In.  the  purchaser  or  purchasers,  or  any 
other  person  or  persons,  by  his  or  their  di- 
rection, when  the  consideration  or  value  of 
the  interest  or  property  conveyed  exceeds 
$5,000,000,  a  tax  in  an  amount  equal  to  2.5 
percent  of  the  consideration  or  value  of 
such  interest  or  property. 


««v^m.T  A  «■  ■■  > 
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"(b)  Rbat^  "nuinucnoiis.— 

"(1)  la  onaui.— Durinc  vd9  90-day 
period  sU  dMdi.  imtruiiMnU.  and  wrlUnga 
filad  tn  one  JurtKUctlon  of  reoordatlon  and 
eonvaylnc  any  Interaat  or  realty  to  the  pur- 
efaaaer  or  related  penon  tball  be  aoTVcated 
tor  puipoaea  of  tbe  limitation  deacrtbed  In 
■ubaeetkn  (a).  For  purpoae*  of  the  preced- 
tm  wnAfrnr*.  no  deed.  Inatrument.  or  wrtt- 
kw  aball  be  considered  In  more  than  1  ac- 
«re«at>on 

"(3)  Rbatid  PBBaom.— For  piupoaea  of 
thla  mbaectkn.  a  peraon  la  a  related  peraoo 
to  another  panon  If — 

"(A)  the  relatlonahlp  between  auch  per- 
ttiM  would  reault  in  a  dteallowanoe  of  loaaea 
under  aeeUon  M7  or  707(b).  or 

"(B)  such  iwiaonr  are  memben  of  the 
■ame  controlled  group  of  corporatlona  (aa 
deftnad  in  aeetloo  15<S(a).  except  that  'more 
than  80  percent'  ahaU  be  subatituted  for  'at 
laoat  80  percent'  each  place  It  appears  there- 
in). 


"(a)  aictnuTT  voB  Dear.— The  tax  impoaed 
by  ■eetlon  4001  ahaU  not  apply  to  any  In- 
atrument or  wrlttnfl  dven  to  aecure  a  debt. 

"(b)  Stan  am  Local  OoTBumsirr  Coa- 
TKTAiMaa.— No  State  or  Territory,  or  pollU- 
eal  aubdlTlBlon  thereof,  or  the  Diatrlct  of 
Columbia,  shall  be  liable  for  the  tax  Im- 
poaed by  aeetlon  4081  with  respect  to  any 
deed.  liMtrument.  or  writing  to  which  It  Is  a 
party,  and  affixing  of  stamjis  thereby  shall 
not  be  deemed  payment  for  the  tax.  which 
may  be  coUeetad  by  aaMannent  from  any 
other  party  liable  therefor. 

"(c)  OMWoaaTB  and  Raiukms  RaoaoainzA- 
Tioii.— The  tax  impoaed  by  section.  4091 
ahall  not  apply  to  the  making,  delivery,  or 
tUlng  of  conveyances  to  make  effective  any 
plan  or  reorganlMtiop  or  adjustment— 

"(1)  confirmed  under  UUe  11.  United 
States  Code. 

"(2)  approved  in  an  equity  receivership 
proceeding  in  a  court  involving  a  railroad 
corporatloo.  aa  defined  In  section  101(S3)  of 
title  11.  United  States  Code. 

"(S)  approved  \a  an  equity  receivership 
proceeding  in  a  court  Involving  a  corpora- 
tion, as  defined  in  secUon  101(8)  of  UUe  11, 
United  Statea  C^ode.  or 

"(4)  whereby  a  mere  change  In  tdenUty. 
form,  or  place  of  organlaaUon  la  effected. 
but  only  If  the  making,  delivery,  or  filing  of 
Inatruments  of  conveyancea  occurs  within  5 
years  from  the  date  of  such  confirmation, 
approval,  or  change. 

-sac  MM.  LIAMUTY  PO«  TAX. 

"The  tax  Impoaed  by  section  4001  shall  be 
paid  by  any  person  who  makes,  signs.  Issues. 
or  sells  any  of  the  documents  and  Instru 
ments  subject  to  the  tax  Impoaed  by  section 
4901,  or  for  whose  use  or  benefit  the  same 
are  made,  signed.  Issued,  or  sold.  The  United 
States  or  any  agency  or  Instrumentality 
thereof  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  tax  with 
reapect  to  an  Instrument  to  which  It  Is  a 
party,  and  affixing  of  stamps  thereby  shall 
not  be  deemed  payment  for  the  tax.  which 
may  be  collected  by  assessment  from  any 
other  party  liable  therefor. 

-SBC  M»4.  (aoea  RKFEBKNCK. 

"For  penalties  and  other  general  and  ad- 
miniatrattve  provialons  applicable  to  this 
subchapter,  see  subUUe  F.". 

(b)  CoNFoaMnia  AmifSMairT.— The  table 
of  subchapters  for  chapter  38  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1900  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Subchapter  D.  Tax  on  documents  of  real 
property  conveyancea.". 


SBC  a  (XNWBaVATION  BONDS. 

(a)  la  OiHiBAL.— Chapter  31  of  UUe  31. 
United  SUtea  Code.  U  amended  by  Inaertlng 
after  section  3105  the  following  new  secUon: 
•*IS1MA.  Ce— trratloB  boiids 

"(a)  With  the  approval  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  Issue 
conaervaUon  bonds  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$300,000,000  and  may  buy.  redeem,  and 
make  refunds  under  secUon  311  of  thla  UUe. 
Proceeda  from  the  bonda  shall  be  depoatted 
In  the  Outdoor  America  ConaervaUon  Fund. 
ConaervaUon  bonds  may  be  laaued  on  an  tn- 
tereat-bearlng  basis,  on  a  discount  basis,  or 
on  a  Interest-bearing  and  discount  basis. 
ConaervaUon  bonds  shall  mature  not  more 
than  30  years  from  the  date  of  Issue.  The 
difference  between  the  price  paid  and  the 
amount  received  on  redeeming  a  conaerva- 
Uon bond  Is  Interest  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1080  (38  n.S.C.  1  et  aeq.). 

"(bKl)  With  the  approval  of  the  Preal- 
dent.  the  Secretary  may— 

"(A)  fix  the  tnveatment  yield  for  conaerva- 
Uon bonda;  and 

"(B)  change  the  Inveatment  yield  on  an 
outatandlng  conaervatlon  bond,  except  that 
the  yield  on  a  bond  for  the  period  held  may 
not  be  decreased  below  the  minimum  yield 
for  the  period  guaranteed  on  the  date  of 
Issue. 

"(3)  With  the  approval  of  the  Prealdent. 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  regulations 
providing  that— 

"(A)  owners  of  conaervaUon  bonds  may 
keep  the  bonds  after  maturity  or  after  a 
period  beyond  maturity  during  which  the 
bonda  have  earned  interest  and  continue  to 
earn  interest  at  rates  consistent  with  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsecUon;  and 

"(B)  conaervaUon  bonds  earning  a  differ- 
ent rate  of  interest  before  the  regulaUons 
are  preacribed  shall  earn  a  rate  of  Interest 
consistent  with  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  preacrlbe  for  con- 
aervaUon bonda  Issued  under  this  secUon— 

"(1)  the  form  and  amount  of  an  Issue  and 
series: 

"(3)  the  way  in  which  they  will  be  Issued; 

"(3)  the  conditions.  Including  restrictions 
(m  transfer,  to  which  they  will  be  subject: 

"(4)  condlUons  governing  their  redemp- 
tion; 

"(5>  their  sales  price  and  denominations; 
"(8)  a  way  to  evidence  paymenta  for  or  on 
account  of  them:  and 

"(7)  the  maximum  amount  Issued  in  a 
year  that  may  be  held  by  one  person. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  finan- 
cial InstttuUons  to  make  payments  to 
redeem  conservation  bonds.  A  financial  in- 
stitution may  be  a  paying  agent  only  if  the 
InatituUon— 

"(1)  is  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes.  a  SUte.  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  a  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  SUtes: 

"(3)  In  the  usual  courae  of  buainess  ac- 
cepta.  subject  to  withdrawal,  money  for  de- 
poalt  or  the  purchase  of  shares; 

"(3)  Is  under  the  supervision  of  a  banking 
authority  of  the  Jurisdiction  In  which  it  Is 
Incorporated: 

"(4)  has  a  regular  office  to  do  business: 
and 

"(5)  Is  qualified  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  In  carrying  out  this 
subeecUon.". 

(b)  CoifroaMiifc  AMXHSMXirT.— The  table 
of  sections  of  chapter  31  of  title  31.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  Item  relating  to  section  3105  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  Item: 


"3105A.  Conservation  bonda.". 
TITLE  II 

SBC  Ml.  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE  PBBS- 
EBVATION  or  OPEN  SPACE. 

(a)  EaTASMSHMEWT.- There  la  establiahed 
a  NaUonal  Endowment  for  the  PreservaUon 
of  Open  Space. 

(b)  CHAiiPEKaoa  or  the  EaDOWMxar 
Tout  OP  Oppice;  Vacaxcibs.— 

(1)  The  Endowment  shall  be  headed  by  a 
chairperson,  to  be  known  as  the  Chairper- 
son of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
PreaervaUon  of  Open  Space,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  The  term  of  office  of  the  Cbalrperaon 
shall  be  four  years  and  the  Chairperson 
shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  any 
person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  In  the 
office  of  Chairperson.  Upon  explraUon  of 
the  term  of  office  the  Chairperson  shall 
serve  until  the  Chairperson's  successor  shall 
have  been  appointed  and  shall  have  quali- 
fied. 

(c)  CoaxBLATioa  axs  DEVELOPHxar  op  Ea- 
DOWMBar  PaooBAiis  Wrra  OmBa  Fbdbbal 
ABD  Noa-FBOBBAL  Proobams;  ExpaamiUBBa 
OP  AppaopaiATTONS.— The  Chairperson  shall 
correlate  the  programs  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Preservation  of  Open 
Space,  insofar  as  pracUcable.  with  existing 
Federal  programs  and  with  those  undertak- 
en by  other  public  agencies  or  private 
groupa,  and  shall  develop  the  programs  of 
the  Endowment  with  due  regard  to  the  con- 
tribution to  the  objectives  of  this  Act  which 
can  be  made  by  other  Federal  agencies 
under  existing  programs.  The  Chairperson 
may  enter  Into  Interagency  agreements  to 
promote  or  assist  with  acUvltles  of  other 
Federal  agencies  related  to  the  preservaUon 
of  open  space  and  outdoor  recreation  on  a 
reimbursable  or  nonreimbursable  basis,  and 
may  use  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  this  secUon  for  the 
costs  of  such  activities. 

(d)  PaooBAM  OP  CoitTBAcrs  OR  OaAirrs-n«- 

AlS  TO   PuaUC   AOBMCIES    AND    PRIVATE   NON- 

PBOPrr  OBOAaizATioNs:  LnoTATioa  oa  Pat- 
MEars;  AuxHORmr  op  Chaibpbuob.- 

(1)  The  Chairperson  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Preservation  of  Open 
Space,  with  the  advice  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Preservation  of  Open  Space, 
is  authorized,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  to  establish  and  carry  out 
a  program  of  contracts  with,  or  granta-ln-ald 
to,  public  agencies  and  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, on  a  national.  SUte.  or  local 
level,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  qual- 
ity for— 

(A)  enabliitg  conservation  and  outdoor 
recreation  organtzatlons  and  institutions  to 
Increase  the  levels  of  continuing  support 
and  to  Increase  the  range  of  contributors  to 
the  programs  of  such  organizations  or  inaU- 
tutions; 

(B)  providing  administrative  and  manage- 
ment improvements  for  conservation  and 
outdoor  recreation  organizations  and  insltu- 
tions.  parUcularly  In  the  field  of  long-range 
financial  planning: 

(C)  enabling  conaervatlon  and  outdoor 
recreation  organizations  and  institutions  to 
increase  citizen  participation  In,  and  appre- 
claUon  of,  programs  sponsored  by  such  or- 
ganizations and  Institutions: 

(D)  providing  additional  support  for  coop- 
erative efforts  undertaken  by  SUte  agencies 
with  local  groups  and  local  agencies  to  pro- 
mote  effecUve   conservaUon    and   outdoor 


leereatlon  acUvity  at  the  SUte  and  local 
level.  Including— 

(1)  support  of  and  models  for  regional, 
statewide,  or  local  organizations  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  conservation  and 
outdoor  recreaUon  organizations  and  insU- 
tuUons: 

(11)  support  of  and  models  for  professional 
staffing  of  conaervatlon  and  outdoor  recrea- 
Uon organisations  and  for  stabilizing  and 
broadening  the  financial  base  for  conserva- 
Uon and  outdoor  recreaUon  organizaUons; 

(E)  stimulating  greater  cooperation 
among  conservation  and  outdoor  recreation 
organizaUons  and  InstltuUons  especially  de- 
signed to  serve  better  the  communities  in 
which  such  organizations  or  InstltuUons  are 
located:  and 

(F)  fostering  greater  citizen  Involvement 
In  planning  the  preservation  of  open  space 
and  outdoor  recreation  of  a  community. 

(2)  The  total  amount  of  any  payment 
made  under  this  subsection  for  a  program  or 
project  may  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  such  program  or  project. 

<e)  National  lapoaMATioN  and  Data  Col- 
LBcnoN  System.- The  Chairperson  of  the 
NaUonal  Endowment  for  the  Preservation 
of  Open  Space  shall.  In  consulUtlon  with 
SUte  and  local  agencies,  relevant  organiza- 
tions, and  relevant  Federal  agencies,  devel- 
op a  practical  system  of  NaUonal  informa- 
tion and  daU  collection  on  the  preservaUon 
of  open  space. 

SBC  ML  NATIONAL  (X>VNCIL  ON  THE  PBESEKVA- 

"noN  or  OPEN  sPAcne. 
(a)  lacLcaioa  WrrHia  the  Natiohai.  Ea- 

DOWMBBT    POa    THX    PBBSBXVATIOa    OP    OPEB 

Space.— There  shaU  be  within  the  National 
EiMtowment  for  the  Preservation  of  Open 
Space,  a  National  Council  for  the  Preserva- 
Uon of  Open  Space  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
Uon referred  to  as  the  "Council"). 

(b>  Appointmxnt  ahd  CoMPOsmoa  op 
Council.— The  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
the  Chairperson  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Preservation  of  Open  Space, 
who  shall  be  Chairperson  of  the  Council, 
and  twenty-six  other  members  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  be  select- 
ed— 

(1)  from  among  private  citizens  of  the 
United  SUtes  who  (A)  are  widely  recognized 
for  their  broad  knowledge  of,  or  expertise 
in.  or  for  their  profound  interest  in,  the 
preservation  of  open  space  and  outdoor 
recreation  and  (B)  have  esUblished  records 
of  distinguished  service,  or  achieved  emi- 
nence. In  the  preservation  of  open  space  and 
outdoor  recreation: 

(3)  so  as  to  Include  pracUclng  conserva- 
tionists, civic  cultural  leaders,  members  of 
the  environmental  conservation  and  out- 
door recreation  professions  and  others  who 
are  professionally  engaged  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  open  space  and  outdoor  recreation; 
and 

(3)  so  as  collectively  to  provide  an  appro- 
priate distribution  of  membership  among 
the  major  environmental  conservation  and 
outdoor  recreation  fields. 

The  President  is  requested,  in  the  making 
of  such  appointments,  to  give  consideration 
to  such  recommendaUons  as  may.  from  time 
to  time,  be  submitted  to  the  Preaident  by 
leading  national  organizations  in  these 
fields.  In  malting  such  appointments,  the 
President  shall  give  due  regard  to  equlUble 
repreaentaUon  of  women,  minorities,  and  in- 
dividuals with  disabilities  who  are  Involved 
in  the  preservaUon  of  open  space  and  out- 
door recreaUon. 


(c)  Tebmb  op  Oppicb;  Vacabcibs.- Each 
member  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  and  the  terms  of  office  shall  be  stag- 
gered. The  terms  of  office  of  all  Council 
memberts  shall  expire  on  the  third  day  of 
September  in  the  year  of  explraUon.  No 
member  ahall  be  eligible  for  reappointment 
during  the  two-year  period  followbig  the  ex- 
plraUon of  such  member's  term.  Any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for 
which  such  member's  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed. Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subsection,  a  member  shall  serve 
after  the  explraUon  of  such  member's  term 
until  such  member's  successor  takes  office. 

(d)  MxBTiaos  OP  Couacn.;  Quorum.— The 
Council  shaU  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
person but  not  less  often  than  twice  during 
each  calendar  year.  Fourteen  members  of 
the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(e)  CoMPBaaATioa  or  Members.— Members 
shall  receive  compensaUon  at  a  rate  to  be 
fixed  by  the  (Thairperson  but  not  to  exceed 
the  per  diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  author- 
ized for  grade  OS-18  by  section  5332  of  title 
5  United  SUtes  Code,  and  be  allowed  travel 
expenses  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  law  (section  5703 
of  Utle  5.  United  SUtes  Code)  for  persons  in 
the  Oovemment  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

(f)  Advisory  Fuacnoas;  Policies.  Pbo- 
ORAMS,  AND  Procedures:  Review  op  Applica- 
tions POR  FiBAaciAL  Assistance;  Rbcommbb- 

DATIOaS  PSBBBQUISm  TO  ACTION  OP  C^HAIB- 

PEBSoa;  UaiLATERAL  Action  bt  C^HAiKPERSoa 
Pursuant  to  DELBOATioa  op  Authority.— 
The  CouncU  shaU  (1)  advise  the  Chairper- 
son with  respect  to  policies,  programs,  and 
procedures  for  carrying  out  the  Chairper- 
son's functions,  duties,  or  responsibilities 
under  thU  title,  and  (3)  review  applications 
for  financial  assistance  under  this  UUe,  and 
make  recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Chairperson.  The  Chairperson  shall  not  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  any  such  application 
until  the  Chairperson  has  received  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Council  on  such  appli- 
cation, unless  the  Council  falls  to  make  a 
recommendation  thereon  within  a  reasona- 
ble time.  In  the  case  of  an  application  in- 
volving $30,000  or  less,  the  (Chairperson  may 
approve  or  disapprove  such  request  if  such 
action  Is  taken  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a 
delegation  of  authority  from  the  Council  to 
the  Chairperson,  and  provided  that  each 
such  action  by  the  Chairperson  shall  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Council;  Provided.  That  the 
terms  of  any  such  delegation  of  authority 
shall  not  permit  obligations  for  expenditure 
of  funds  under  such  delegation  for  any 
fiscal  year  which  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
10  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated  for 
that  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  203(d) 
of  this  Act. 

SEC  MS.  ADMINISTKATIVE  PBOVI8IONS. 

(a)  Oeneral  Authority  op  the  Chairper- 
son; Transpers  por  Tax  Purposes;  Rbcom- 
mebdatiohs.— In  addition  to  any  authoriUes 
vested  by  other  provisions  of  this  Utle,  the 
Chairperson  of  the  NaUonal  Endowment  for 
the  Preservation  of  Open  Space  in  carrying 
out  the  (Chairperson's  functions,  shall  have 
authority— 

(1)  to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  the 
Chabperson  deems  necessary  governing  the 
manner  in  which  the  Chairperson's  func- 
tions shall  be  carried  out; 

(2)  in  the  discretion  of  the  Chairperatm  of 
the  Endowment,  after  receiving  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  NaUonal  CouncU,  to  re- 
ceive money  and  other  property  donated, 
bequeathed,  or  devised  to  the  Endowment 


with  or  without  a  condiUon  or  restriction, 
including  a  condition  that  the  Chairperatm 
uae  other  funds  of  the  Endowment  for  the 
pujrpoaes  of  the  gift,  except  that  a  Chalrper- 
s(m  may  receive  a  gift  without  a  recommen- 
dation from  the  CouncU  to  provide  support 
for  any  appUcation  or  project  which  can  be 
approved  without  CouncU  recommendation 
under  the  provisions  of  section  202(f)  of  this 
title  and  may  receive  a  gift  of  $15,000  or 
less,  without  CouncU  recommendation  in 
the  event  the  (CouncU  falls  to  provide  such 
recommendaUon  within  a  reaaooiable  period 
of  time,  and  to  use,  seU,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  such  property  for  the  purpose  of  carryinc 
out  secUon  201(d)  of  this  UUe; 

(3)  to  appoint  employeea,  subject  to  the 
civU  service  laws,  as  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  Chaiiperaon's  funcUons.  define  their 
duties,  and  supervise  and  direct  their  activl- 
Uea: 

(4)  to  utiUze  from  time  to  time,  as  appro- 
priate, experts  and  consultants,  including 
panela  of  experts,  who  may  be  employed  aa 
authorized  by  3109  of  UUe  5.  United  States 
Code; 

(5)  to  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  UUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code  for  persons  in 
the  Oovemment  service  employed  without 
compensation: 

(6)  to  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  without  regard  to  the  proviaiona 
of  secUon  3324(a)  and  (b)  of  UUe  31,  United 
SUtes  Code; 

(7)  to  rent  office  space  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and 

(8)  to  make  other  necessary  expenditures. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  income  tax.  gift 

tax.  and  esUte  tax  laws  of  the  United 
SUtes.  any  money  or  other  proi>erty  donat- 
ed, bequeathed,  or  devised  to  the  E^ndow- 
ment.  and  received  by  the  Chairperson  pur- 
siuuit  to  authority  derived  under  this  sub- 
section shaU  be  deemed  to  have  been  donat- 
ed, bequeathed,  or  devised  to  or  for  the  use 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

(b)  Endowment  Activitibs  Repobts.- The 
Chairperson  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  PreservaUon  of  Open  Space  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  President 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  on  or  before 
the  15th  day  of  April  of  each  year.  The 
report  shaU  summarize  the  activiUes  of  the 
Endowment  for  the  preceding  year,  and 
may  Include  such  recommendations  as  the 
Chairperson  deems  appropriate. 

(c)  Post-Award  EvALUATioa  op  Assisted 
Projects,  abd  Programs;  Rbpcmts;  Time  rom. 
Compliabce;  Failure  To  Satispt  Pubposbs 

OP  ASSISTAaCE.— 

(1)  The  Chairperson  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Preservation  of  Open 
Space  ShaU  conduct  a  post-award  evaluaUon 
of  projects  and  programs  for  which  finan- 
cial assistance  is  provided  by  the  Endow- 
ment under  secUon  301(d)  of  this  UUe.  Such 
evaluation  may  include  an  audit  to  deter- 
mine the  accuracy  of  the  reports  required  to 
be  submitted  by  recipienU  under  clauses  (i) 
and  (11)  of  paragraph  (2KA).  As  a  condition 
of  receiving  such  financial  assistance,  a  re- 
cipient shall  comply  with  the  requirements 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  that  are  appUca- 
ble  to  the  project  or  program  for  which 
such  financial  assistance  is  received. 

(2KA)  The  recipient  of  financial  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  Endowment  shaU 
submit  to  the  Chairperson— 

(1)  a  financial  report  containing  such  in- 
formation as  the  Chairperson  deems  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  such  financial  assistance 
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(il)  a  report  deacribing  the  project  or  pro- 
gram carried  out  with  lueh  financial  aaalat- 
anoe. 

(B)  Such  recipient  ahaU  comply  with  the 
requlrementa  of  thla  paragraph  not  later 
than  90  daya  after  the  end  of  the  period  for 
which  auch  financial  aaalstance  la  provided. 
The  Chalrperaon  may  extend  the  00-day 
period  only  If  the  recipient  ahowa  good 
eauae  why  auch  an  extenaion  ahould  be 
granted. 

(3)  U  auch  recipient  aubatantlaUy  falla  to 
aatlafy  the  purpoaea  for  which  auch  finan- 
cial aaaiatanoe  la  provided  and  the  criteria 
VMdfled  In  the  laat  a«itenoe  of  subsection 
(a)  of  thla  aection.  aa  determined  by  the 
Chaiii>erBon.  then  auch  Chalrperaon  may— 

(A)  for  p«irpoaea  of  determining  whether 
to  provide  any  aubseQuent  financial  aaaiat- 
anoe, take  into  consideration  the  resulta  of 
the  poat-award  evaluation  conducted  under 
thia  aubaectlon:  and 

(B)  prohibit  the  recipient  of  auch  finan- 
cial aMistance  to  use  the  name  of,  or  In  any 
way  aT-^-***"  with  the  Endowment  that 
provided  auch  financial  assistance. 

(d)  AoTHOBHATioH  or  AFHior«i*Tioi«a— 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  thia  title. 
there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Open  Space  not  to  exceed 
fSO.OOO.OOO  from  the  Outdoor  America  Con- 
servation I^ind  for  each  of  the  five  fiscal 
yean  following  enactment  of  thla  Act. 

SUMMABT  or  THX  OUTDOOa  AlfXaiCAIi 

CoiraaivATioii  Pdhd  Act  or  1M7 
(A  bill  by  Senator  John  H.  Chafee) 

Creates  a  $1  bUUon  per  year  national  fund 
to  finance  Federal.  SUte  and  local  effort*  to 
preserve  open  space.  This  new  dedicated 
fund  will  replace  the  exlatlng  Land  and 
Water  Conaervation  Fund,  which  la  not  a 
dedicated  fund. 

Creates  a  new  National  Endowment  for 
the  Preaervatlon  of  Open  Space,  modeled 
after  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
to  aaaiat  public  agencies  and  private  non- 
profit organizations  and  to  challenge  the 
private  aector,  through  a  syatem  of  match- 
ing granta.  to  become  more  active  In  conaer- 
vation programa. 

Each  year: 

40%  of  the  fund  will  be  uaed  by  the  feder- 
al government  to  purchase  open  space  and 
reduce  the  backlog  of  authorized  but  unac- 
quired lands  for  national  parks,  refuges,  for- 
ests, wetlands,  and  wUdemeas  areas; 

&6%  of  the  fund  will  be  distributed  to  the 
states  for  the  purchase,  improvement,  reha- 
bilitation, and  creation  of  urban  and  rural 
open  space  and  outdoor  recreation; 

at  least  one-half  of  the  funds  distributed 
to  the  sUtes  ahall  be  uaed  for  granU  to  help 
local  govemmenU  and  land  trusU  finance 
projects  to  preaerve  open  space: 

5%  of  the  fund  will  be  available  for  the 
new  National  Endowment  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Open  Space. 

Federal  granta  for  atate  and  local  acquial- 
tlon  projects  will  be  for  60%  of  the  projecta" 
total  cost,  unless  the  proposal  is  to  acquire 
an  area  deemed  to  be  an  area  of  national 
significance,  in  which  case  the  federal  grant 
will  be  for  75%  of  the  cost.  Other  state  and 
local  proJecU,  such  as  those  to  improve  or 
rehabilitate  outdoor  recreation  facilities, 
will  be  eligible  for  a  federal  grant  of  up  to 
35%  of  the  proJecU'  total  cost. 

Key  features  and  goals  of  the  bill  include: 
support  for  a  national  graaaroota  effort  to 


aave  America'a  vaniahlng  outdoors:  preserva- 
tion of  public  access  to  natural  areas  such  as 
beaches,  rivers  and  mountains:  outdoor 
recreation;  preaervatlon  of  resources  to  pro- 
tect flah  and  wUdllfe:  and,  in  addlUon  to 
preservation  of  existing  open  space,  the  cre- 
ation of  new  open  space  in  urban  areas 
where  It  does  not  now  exist. 

The  fund  wlU  be  financed  by: 

a  2.5%  federal  tax  on  land  tranafers 
valued  at  more  than  (5  million,  which  la  ex- 
pected to  raise  >500  million  per  year; 

$300  million  per  year  from  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  oil  and  gas  production  and 
leasing  (this  represenU  the  average  amount 
appropriated  In  recent  years  from  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  which  cur- 
rently receives  approximately  $800  million 
each  year  from  OC8  revenues):  and 

$200  million  per  year  from  the  issuance  of 
new.  conservation  bonds  that  wUl  be  avail- 
able for  purchase  by  large  as  well  as  small 
Investors. 


gram.  Puerto  Ricana  are  U.S.  citixens 
whose  services  would  not  be  "capped" 
if  they  lived  on  the  mainland.  We 
should  do  more,  but  this  bill  Is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  1339.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  increase  the  existing 
dollar  limitation  on  the  total  amount 
of  the  Federal  payments  which  may 
be  made  to  Puerto  Rico  in  any  fiscal 
year  luider  the  Medicaid  Program:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

lacaXASI  IN  MXDICAID  CXILiNa  IK  FUSKTO  KICO 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  ap- 
proximately 59  percent  of  Puerto 
Rico's  population,  totaling  1.9  million 
Individuals,  are  Medicaid  beneficiaries. 
In  Puerto  Rico.  Medicaid  reimburse- 
ment is  subject  to  a  strict  ceiling  on 
Federal  matching  payments:  a  50-per- 
cent reimbursement— the  Federal  med- 
ical assistance  percentage— or  $63.4 
million  whichever  is  lesser.  The  Feder- 
al payment  reflects  only  22  percent  of 
the  total  Medicaid  expenditures  on 
the  island.  In  1986  total  expenditures 
for  Medicaid  exceeded  $286  million. 
The  50  States  receive  a  far  greater 
Federal  contribution.  The  Federal 
medical  assistance  percentage  [FMAP] 
ranges  from  50  percent  for  States  with 
the  highest  per  capita  Income  to  83 
percent  for  SUtes  with  the  lowest  per 
capita  income.  The  legislation  that  I 
am  introducing  today  will  increase  the 
current  $63.4  million  Medicaid  pay- 
ment ceiling  to  approximately  $84  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1988,  adjusted  annu- 
ally by  the  Increase  in  the  medical 
care  consumer  price  index  [CPU. 

These  are  not  large  sums.  The  Med- 
icaid Program  on  the  mainland  has  in- 
creased from  $1.6  billion  in  1966  to 
$26.7  billion  In  1987,  an  increase  of 
1,670  percent.  Puerto  Rico's  experi- 
ence has  been  somewhat  unique.  It 
was  included  in  the  Medicaid  Program 
in  January  1966.  In  1968  a  $20  million 
cap  on  the  Federal  contribution  was 
set.  The  limit  was  raised  in  1972  to  $30 
million.  The  next  increase  was  to  $45 
million  in  1981,  and  the  present  cap  of 
$63.4  was  set  in  1984.  Since  1968.  the 
Federal  contribution  has  increased  317 
percent,  which  does  not  compare  fa- 
vorably to  the  national  trend. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  speaking  of 
equity  in  a  Federal  health  care  pro- 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 

BORXN.    Mr.    DUREHBEIICER,    IiSr. 

Daschix.  Mr.  Matsuhaga,  Mr. 
Baocus,  Mr.  MrrcHKLL.  Mr. 
RiCGLE.       Mr.      Chatee.      Mr. 

ROCKKTELLER.      Mr.      DAirrORTR. 

Mr.  HEiirz.  Mr.  LEViif ,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNOS.    Mr.    CoHBAD,   and   Mr. 
E^zoif): 
S.  1340.  A  bill  to  provide  for  comput- 
ing the  amount  of  the  deductions  al- 
lowed to  rural  mall  carriers  for  use  of 
their  automobiles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

RtntAL  LETTER  CAKKIKX8  AUTOMOBILE  EXTEIfSI 
ACT 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
begin  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  tax  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  cosponsored  by  a  majority  of 
my  fellow  Finance  Committee  mem- 
bers. 

Our  bill  would  allow  rural  letter  car- 
riers to  take  auto  expense  deductions 
that  more  fairly  reflect  the  actual 
costs  associated  with  the  operation  of 
their  automobiles  used  in  delivery  of 
the  mall.  This  legislation  would  permit 
a  carrier  to  compute  the  amount  al- 
lowable as  a  deduction  for  equipping 
and  maintaining  a  mail  delivery  vehi- 
cle equal  to  150  percent  of  the  stand- 
ard mileage  rate. 

Before  1984,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  allowed  the  rural  letter  carri- 
ers to  deem  the  receipt  of  their  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  allowance  as 
equaling  actual  expenses  for  operation 
of  their  automobiles.  There  was  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
would  reimburse  the  carriers  for 
actual  costs,  and  not  a  dollar  more. 

In  1984,  the  Service  unilaterally 
eliminated  this  treatment.  Now,  the 
Service  requires  that  carriers  include 
the  allowance  in  income,  and  take  a 
deduction  for  the  standard  mileage  al- 
lowance as  set  by  the  Service— present- 
ly, 21.5  cents  per  mile.  Alternatively, 
the  rural  carrier  can  choose  to  keep 
extensive  records  and  claim  expense 
and  depreciation  deductiotis  for  the 
automobile. 

The  rural  letter  carriers  rightfully 
believe  that  the  standard  mileage  rate 
in  no  way  reflects  the  actual  costs  in- 
curred by  them  on  their  routes.  The 
rate  is  based  on  assumptions  that  the 
vehicle  will  be  operated  under  ordi- 
nary driving  conditions. 

As  you  know,  the  rural  letter  carri- 
ers deliver  the  mail  6  days  a  week  to 
our  constituents  in  personally  owned 
vehicles.  The  average  rural  route  is  62 
miles  in  length  and  has  440  mailbox 
stops.  The  frequency  of  stops  and 
rural  road  conditions  greatly  affect 
the  high  cost  of  operating  and  main- 


taining a  rural  mail  vehicle,  which  is 
the  sole  responsibility  of  the  nu^ 
letter  carrier. 

By  allowing  the  rural  letter  carriers 
to  take  a  deduction  equal  to  150  per- 
cent of  the  standard  mileage  rate,  this 
bill  would  simplify  tax  calculations  by 
allowing  them  a  viable  option  to  keep- 
ing extensive  records  on  every  aspect 
of  the  operation  of  the  vehicle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
the  bill  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1340 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of  the    United    States   of 
America  in  Conffress  assemt>led, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited   as  the  "Rural 
Letter  Carriers  Automobile  Expense  Act". 
SEC,  t  BUSINESS  USE  OF  AITOMOBILES  BY  RURAL 
MAIL  CARRIERS. 

(a)  Geheral  Rule.— In  the  case  of  any  em- 
ployees of  the  United  SUtes  Postal  Service 
who  performs  services  involving  the  collec- 
tion and  delivery  of  mail  on  a  rural  route— 

(1)  such  employee  shall  be  permitted  to 
compute  the  amount  allowable  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  chapter  1  of  such  Code  for  the 
use  of  an  automobile  in  performing  such 
services  by  using  a  standard  mileage  rate  for 
all  miles  of  such  use  equal  to  150  percent  of 
the  basic  standard  rate,  or 

(2)  If  the  employee  does  not  use  such 
standard  mileage  rate,  section  280F(b)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  limitation  where 
business  use  of  listed  property  not  greater 
than  50  percent)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
automobile  used  in  performing  such  serv- 
ices. 

(b)  SoBSEcnoH  (a)(1)  Nor  To  Afply  if  Em- 
ployee Claims  Deprkciatioh  Deductioks 
FOR  Automobile.— Subsection  (aXl)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  automobile  If, 
for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1986,  the  taxpayer  claimed  deprecia- 
tion deductions  for  such  automobile. 

(c)  Basic  Stahbard  Rate.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  "basic  standard  rate" 
means  the  standard  mileage  rate  which  is 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  for  computing  the  amount  of 
the  deduction  for  the  business  use  of  an 
automobile  and  which— 

(1)  is  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  use  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a), 

(2)  applies  to  an  automobile  which  is  not 
fully  depreciated,  and 

(3)  applies  to  the  first  15.000  miles  (or 
such  other  number  as  the  Secretary  may 
hereafter  prescribe)  of  business  use  during 
the  taxable  year. 

(d)  Effbctive  Date.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  apply  to  Uxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1986.* 

By  Mr.  ttbtt.ms  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Santord): 
S.  1341.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  to  promote  expansion  of 
International  trade  with  Canada  re- 
garding furniture,  recreational  marine 
craft,  and  printed  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

small  BDSIIfESS  BILATERAL  FREE  TRADE  ACT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  full  support  of  my 


distinguished  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sahtoro]  in  introducing 
the  Small  Business  Bilateral  Free 
Trade  Act  of  1987.  This  legislation  ad- 
dresses a  serious  inequity  that  exists 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
with  regard  to  trade  in  the  furniture, 
printing,  and  recreational  boating  in- 
dustries. 

The  problem  that  these  U.S.  indus- 
tries face  is  this:  inequitably  high  tar- 
iffs are  placed  on  their  products  when 
exported  to  Canada.  For  example, 
wood  and  upholstered  furniture  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  faces  a 
15-percent  duty  when  shipped  to 
Canada.  On  the  other  hand,  most  Ca- 
nadian furniture  entering  the  United 
States  faces  a  duty  of  only  2.5  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  recreational  Ijoat- 
ing  industry  faces  the  same  problem. 
Canadian  tariffs  on  certain  boating 
products  are  In  the  range  of  15-16  per- 
cent, while  the  corresponding  United 
States  tariffs  are  generally  1-2  per- 
cent. 

The  printing  industry  probably  faces 
some  of  the  greatest  inequities.  In 
that  industry,  products  exported  to 
Canada  are  subject  to  duties  of  more 
than  28  percent,  while  the  bulk  of  Ca- 
nadian printed  products  enter  the 
United  States  duty  free. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
encourage  Canada  to  remove  these 
unfair  trade  barriers  and  provide  a 
level  playing  field  for  these  industries 
and  their  Canadian  competitors.  The 
bill  authorizes  the  President  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  Canada  in  an 
effort  to  reach  a  free  trade  agreement 
on  furniture,  printing,  and  recreation- 
al boating  products.  If  no  agreement  is 
reached  by  September  6,  1988,  and  the 
Canadians  haven't  reduced  their  tar- 
iffs to  match  ours,  then  our  tariffs 
would  be  Increased  by  50  percent  or 
equal  to  the  corresponding  Canadian 
tariff,  whichever  is  lower.  If  no  agree- 
ment is  reached  by  March  1,  1989,  our 
tariffs  on  furniture,  printing,  and  rec- 
reational marine  craft  products  would 
be  increased  to  match  Canadian  tariffs 
on  corresponding  products. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  that 
the  last  thing  I  want  to  see  is  an  In- 
crease in  tariffs  on  Canadian  goods. 
Canada  is  our  largest  trading  partner, 
an  important  ally,  and  a  good  friend. 
We  do  not  wish  to  Inhibit  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

The  goal  of  this  legislation  is  to 
ensure  a  fair  trading  environment  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States. 
This  can  be  achieved  in  several  ways. 
Ideally,  we  can  reach  a  free  trade 
agreement  between  the  two  countries 
as  a  result  of  the  current  negotiations. 
However,  even  if  no  free  trade  agree- 
ment can  be  reached,  higher  tariffs  on 
Canadian  goods  can  be  avoided  If  Ca- 
nadian tariffs  are  eliminated  or  low- 
ered sufficiently. 

If  no  action  is  taken  to  provide  a  fair 
trading  environment,  only  then  would 


our  tariffs  be  Increased— and  then, 
only  imtll  they  are  equal  to  corre- 
sponding Canadian  tariffs.  At  no  time 
would  United  States  tariffs  ever 
exceed  Canadian  tariffs  under  this  leg- 
islation. Furthermore,  anytime  Cana- 
dian tariffs  are  reduced,  ours  would  be 
reduced  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  very  simi- 
lar to  S.  1801,  the  Fair  Furniture 
Trade  Act,  which  I  introduced  in  the 
99th  Congress  along  with  the  late  Sen- 
ator JoHM  East  and  10  other  cospon- 
sors.  The  primary  difference  in  the 
bills  is  that  S.  1801  only  covered  furni- 
ture products:  the  bill  we  have  intro- 
duced today  is  expanded  to  include  the 
printing  and  the  recreational  marine 
craft  industries  as  well. 

These  industries  share  a  common 
characteristic:  they  are  dominated  by 
small  manufacturers.  In  the  furniture 
industry,  for  example,  over  two-thirds 
of  the  5.400  firms  in  American  employ 
less  than  20  people.  Of  the  43,000 
printing  firms,  approximately  80  per- 
cent have  less  than  20  employees. 
That  is  why  we  named  it  the  "Small 
Business"  Bilateral  Free  Trade  Act— it 
will  primarily  benefit  small  businesses, 
those  least  able  to  overcome  unfair 
trade  barriers. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  impera- 
tive that  Congress  take  a  strong  stance 
in  addressing  the  unfair  trade  barriers 
that  are  Inhibiting  the  growth  of  our 
domestic  industries.  That  is  precisely 
what  this  legislation  does.  It  is  de- 
signed to  promote  fair  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
this  effort. 

Mr.  SANPORD.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
my  colleague  from  North  Carolina  in 
sponsoring  S.  1341.  the  Small  Business 
Bilateral  Free  Trade  Act  of  1987.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  will  place  our  furni- 
ture, recreational  boating  and  printing 
Industry  trade  with  Canada  on  a  more 
equitable  basis. 

Each  of  these  three  industries— fur- 
niture, recreational  marine  craft  and 
printing— have  experienced  intense 
foreign  competition,  particularly  from 
Canada,  but  are  hamstrung  In  trying 
to  compete  with  Canada  because  of 
the  high  tariffs  Canada  places  on 
their  products. 

The  American  fiunlture  Industry 
has  faced  unusually  severe  foreign 
competition  In  recent  years.  Imports 
of  wood  and  upholstered  furniture  in- 
creased by  over  925  percent  since  1979 
from  a  total  of  $312  million  to  $3.2  bU- 
llon.  Exports  of  the  same  Items  by  the 
United  States  have  steadily  declined 
during  that  period. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  factor 
contributing  to  our  Nation's  overall 
furniture  trade  deficit  is  a  major  tariff 
disparity  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  involving  furniture  prod- 
ucts. Nonmetal  residential  furniture 
exported    by    the    United    States    to 
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Canada,  for  example,  faoea  a  IS.O  per- 
eent  r^r^aMmn  dutjT.  The  lame  kind  of 
furniture  entolnc  the  United  States 
from  <^"«<**.  by  oomparlion.  ia  levied 
an  American  duty  aa  low  as  2.5  per- 
cent. Aa  a  result  of  this  sixfold  tariff 
differential.  Imports  of  Canadian  fur- 
niture to  the  United  States  increased 
to  record  levels  In  1986.  up  17  percent 
to  $600  million.  The  United  SUtes- 
5>««/i*  furniture  trade  deficit  also 
reached  a  new  record  of  M13  million, 
up  nearly  18  percent  from  1986. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Canadi- 
an furniture  Industry  Is  substantially 
similar  to  our  own.  A  comprehensive 
study  Issued  by  the  U^.  International 
Trade  Commission  In  1984  docimients 
gtrong  similarities  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  «>"»i*«*tt  Industries  in  overall 
structure  and  In  the  areas  of  capital 
Investment.  technolo«lcal  develop- 
ment, and  worker  compensation.  Cer- 
tainly an  Industry  as  well  established 
as  the  r^nfn"»"  furniture  industry 
does  not  need  to  hide  behind  tarlffa 
six  times  greater  than  those  In  the 
United  States. 

Similarly,  the  United  States  recre- 
ational marine  craft  Industry  faces 
tariffs  In  Canada  nearly  eight  times 
the  tariff  similar  goods  from  Canada 
face  when  Imported  to  the  United 
States.  Again,  our  Industry  is  highly 
competitive  but  is  faced  with  com- 
pletely unjustified  tariffs  from  our 
major  trading  partner.  Indeed,  one 
major  marine  craft  producer  has  four 
extremely  modem  plants  in  my  home 
State  of  North  Carolina  and  has  done 
all  that  it  can  to  remain  a  state-of-the- 
art,  hl^ly  competitive  company,  but 
It  must  compete  with  foreign  goods  en- 
tering from  Canada  with  only  small 
duties.  This  tariff  differential  has 
fueled  a  huge  disparity  in  trade  with 
r^n^Am.  In  1986,  Canada  was  the  lead- 
ing source  of  sailboat  imports,  ac- 
counting for  $26.2  million  in  sales. 
while  1986  UJB.  saUboat  exporU  to 
Canada  totalled  only  $1.7  million. 

Again,  the  two  industries  are  quite 
comparable  in  terms  of  wages,  level  of 
technology,  access  to  capital,  and 
worker  health  safety  and  environmen- 
tal regulations,  but  the  Canadian  boat- 
ing Industry  remains  sheltered  behind 
a  protective  wall  of  high  tariffs. 

The  story  for  the  printing  industry 
is  regrettably  the  same.  United  States 
printed  products  exported  to  Canada 
face  duties  of  up  to  28.6  percent  ad  va- 
lorem, while  Canadian  printed  prod- 
ucts enter  the  United  States  at  rates 
less  than  6  percent,  with  the  majority 
of  such  Canadian  products  entering 
duty  free.  The  nearly  36.000  printing 
companies  located  in  the  United 
States  stand  ready  to  compete  with 
their  Canadian  counterparts,  but 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  so  in  the  face 
of  a  more  than  six-fold  tariff  differen- 
tial. The  current  trade  deficit  we  are 
running  with  Canada  for  catalogs,  gen- 
eral advertising,  general  commercial 


printing  and  newspaper  la  directly  re- 
lated to  this  tariff  disparity. 

Let  me  emphasise  that  this  bill  is 
not  an  anticompetitive  or  protectionist 
measure.  Rather,  it  promotes  equita- 
ble competition  between  the  Canadian 
and  American  industries  by  moving  to 
end  the  crippling  tariff  disparity  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

Moreover,  this  bill  Is  directed  to  in- 
dustries dominated  by  small  business- 
es. For  example,  in  North  and  South 
Carolina  alone,  there  are  approximate- 
ly 600  individual  printing  companies. 
Similar  patterns  of  ownership  by  small 
manufacturers  exist  in  the  furniture 
and  marine  craft  Industries.  These 
small  companies  simply  cannot  absorb 
the  extra  costs  resulting  from  high 
and  inequitable  import  duties  in 
Canada. 

The  bill  calls  for  trade  negotiations 
between  Canada  and  the  United  SUtes 
to  end  the  tariff  differential  for  fmnl- 
ture,  marine  craft  and  printed  prod- 
ucts. In  the  event  that  an  agreement 
to  end  the  tariff  disparity  is  not 
reached  by  March  1,  1989,  the  bill 
would  set  American  tariffs  on  Canadi- 
an furniture,  recreational  marine  craft 
and  printed  product  imports  at  a  level 
equal  to  Canadian  tariffs.  Thus  the 
bill  demands  nothing  other  than  fair 
trade— either  Canada  should  lower  its 
tariffs  to  levels  similar  to  those  as- 
sessed by  the  United  SUtes.  or  we  will 
be  forced  to  Increase  our  tariffs  to  the 
Canadian  level  in  order  to  allow  trade 
to  occur  on  a  fair  basis.  I  am  hopeful 
that  these  negotiations  will  produce  a 
reduction  in  Canadian  tariffs,  not  an 
Increase  in  our  tariffs.  I  am  well  aware 
that  Canada  is  our  largest  trading 
partner  and  an  essential  ally.  This  bill 
is  not  Intended  to  Inhibit  trade  with 
Canada  In  any  way.  Rather,  it  seeks  to 
promote  open  and  fair  trade  with 
Canada. 

As  one  who  is  concerned  seriously 
about  our  Nation's  trade  deficit,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  time  to  act.  This  blU 
would  do  that  by  allowing  American 
furniture  and  recreational  marine 
craft  manufacturers  and  printers  to 
compete  on  an  equitable  basis  with 
their  Canadian  counterparts.  I  urge 
expeditious  consideration  and  enact- 
ment of  this  measitfe  by  the  Senate. 


By  Mr.  HATFIKIJ)  (for  himself, 
Mr.   BnMFKRS,   Bir.   Pell,   Mr. 
Harkih.  and  lii.  MATStniAGA): 
8.  1343.  A  blU  to  require  that  the  use 
of   United   States   Armed    Forces   to 
escort,  protect,  or  defend  certain  rere- 
gistered vessels  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
comply  with  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

[The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatfikld,  Mr. 
BuMFxas,  and  Mr.  Matsuhaga  and  the 
text  of  the  legislation  appear  earlier  in 
today's  Rxcord.] 


By  Mr.  8AS8ER  (for  himself. 
Mr.    BuMFsas.    Mr.    Wncxsa. 
Mr.  BORXH.  and  Mr.  Kxebt): 
S.  1344.  A  blU  to  amend  the  SmaU 
Business  Act  to  enhance  the  ability  of 
small  businesses  to  compete  for  Inter- 
national export  markets,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

BMAU.  BUcnraM  nrmuiATioiiAL  tsabb  jun> 
coMrvrrnoM  Bnuacnisirr  act 
•  til.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  today, 
along  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  introducing  the  Smsdl  Business 
International  Trade  and  Competition 
Enhancement  Act.  This  bill  is  designed 
to  enhance  the  ability  of  small  busi- 
ness to  compete  in  international  mar- 
kets. As  such,  our  legislation  addresses 
a  very  real  problem— the  relatively 
small  number  of  small  firms  which 
export  or  otherwise  compete  in  the 
world  market. 

Mr.  President,  the  absence  of  small 
business  in  export  markets  is  a  critical 
problem  for  a  very  simple  reason. 
Export-led  growth  In  our  economy  Is 
central  to  our  efforts  to  reduce  our 
trade  deficit.  Small  business  can  play  a 
vital  role  in  expanding  our  export 
base.  Small  business  has  often  served 
as  an  economic  cayalyst  for  this 
Nation.  Whether  it  be  in  Job  genera- 
tion or  technological  innovations. 
smaU  business  has  been  the  engine 
which  drives  the  American  economy. 

Yet,  small  business  plays  an  almost 
nonexistent  role  in  today's  Interna- 
tional markets.  Only  10  percent  of  the 
companies  in  the  United  States 
export.  Our  export  markets  are  domi- 
nated by  big  business.  Some  250  large 
companies  account  for  80  percent  of 
the  dollar  voliune  of  U.S.  exports. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  will  find  little 
surprising  about  these  numbers.  They 
will  assume  that  there  aren't  that 
many  small  firms  which  produce  ex- 
portable goods.  Mr.  President,  that 
may  have  been  true  several  years  ago. 
But.  we  find  ourselves  today  in  a  world 
economy  in  which  small  to  medium 
sized  firms  can  become  major  export- 
ing forces. 

The  National  Commission  on  Jobs 
and  Small  Business  reports  that  about 
30,000  small  businesses  In  America 
produce  exportable  goods  and  services, 
but  they  export  nothing  at  all.  The 
Commission  goes  on  to  suggest  that 
this  is  the  case  because  efforts  to  iden- 
tify and  serve  these  firms  are  notably 
deficient.  The  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration's own  files  indicate  that 
nearly  60.000  small  firms  are  interest- 
ed in  exporting.  Yet,  between  1983  and 
1986,  only  1  percent  of  the  SBA's  loan 
portfolio  was  used  for  exporting. 

We  pay  dearly  for  this  short-coming. 
Mr.  President.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment estimates  that  every  $1  billion  in 
American  exports  supports  nearly 
25,000  Jobs  here  at  home.  Think  of  the 
Jolt  we  could  provide  our  economy  if 


we   stimulated   more   small   business 
export  activity. 

To  addreas  these  problems.  I  called 
for  hearings  of  the  Small  Business 
C<Hnmlttee's  Subcommittee  on  Export 
Expansion,  which  I  chair,  in  late  April. 
The  subcommittee  heard  from  a  wide 
variety  of  witnesses  at  these  hearings. 
And  there  was  agreement  on  one  key 
point— we  are  not  doing  a  good  job  in 
getting  small  businesses  to  enter 
export  markets.  I  would  add  at  this 
point,  ytt.  President,  that  the  new  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  SBA.  Jim  Abdnor. 
has  indicated  a  great  desire  to  Improve 
SBA's  track  record  in  this  area.  I  be- 
lieve Administrator  Abdnor  is  sincere 
in  his  desire  to  see  more  small  firms 
enter  international  maiiLets.  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  to 
achieve  this  goaL 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  there  are  sever- 
al steps  we  can  take  if  we  are  serious 
about  seeing  more  small  businesses 
export.  And  the  legislation  we  are  in- 
troducing today  begins  to  take  these 
steps. 

First,  we  move  to  strengthen  the 
ability  of  the  SBA  in  running  its 
export  related  programs.  As  I  stated 
earlier.  Administrator  Abdnor  has  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  to  bring  more 
snuJl  firms  into  International  markets. 
He  will  need  some  new  tools  to  achieve 
that  goal.  Our  legislation  provides  him 
with  authority  and  a  greater  sense  of 
direction  which  should  aid  his  efforts 
to  expand  small  business  export  activi- 
ty. For  example,  our  bill  sets  out  a 
clear  agenda  of  activities  for  SBA's 
Office  of  International  Trade.  By  ag- 
gressively pursuing  this  agenda,  the 
SBA  can  make  great  strides  in  promot- 
ing small  business  exports. 

A  second  area  covered  In  our  bill  is 
in  direct  resi)onse  to  testimony  re- 
ceived by  the  Export  Expansion  Sub- 
committee. Witness  after  witness  un- 
derscored the  problems  small  firms  en- 
countered when  they  turned  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment  for  guidance  on 
international  trade  questions.  It's  not 
that  the  Government  isn't  trying  to 
help.  Indeed,  there  are  some  seven 
Federal  agencies  which  offer  assist- 
ance to  small  business.  However,  there 
is  very  little  communication  between 
these  various  offices. 

There  is  no  one  central  office  to 
which  a  small  business  person  can 
turn  when  they  have  questions  about 
international  trade.  Instead,  he  or  she 
is  now  left  to  work  their  way  through 
the  maze  of  Federal  small  business 
trade  programs.  This  often  leaves  the 
small  business  person  confused  and  de- 
moralized about  ever  entering  interna- 
tional markets. 

In  response  to  this  problem,  our  leg- 
islation establishes  small  business 
export  assistance  centers.  These  (in- 
ters are  designed  to  fimction  as  one- 
stop  shops  for  small  firms  Interested 
in  exporting.  It  is  our  intention  that 
applicants  for  such  centers  will  help 


small  business  with  all  facets  of  inter- 
national trade.  Among  other  things, 
these  centers  can  direct  small  busi- 
nesses to  the  export  programs  operat- 
ed by  the  Commerce  Department,  the 
Ebclm  Bank,  the  ECBA  and  others. 

It  is  our  further  intention  that 
center  personnel  do  more  than  simply 
point  interested  small  firms  in  the  di- 
rection of  assistance  at  other  agencies. 
We  want  these  centers  to  work  with 
the  small  business  and  the  agency  in- 
volved until  the  questions  of  the  busi- 
ness have  been  addressed.  We  believe 
these  centers  can  truly  serve  as  the 
"trade  ombudsman"  which  many  small 
businesses  are  calling  for. 

Our  vision  for  these  small  business 
export  assistance  centers  is  not  con- 
fined to  shepherding  small  firms  from 
agency  to  agency.  We  believe  these 
centers  can  establish  effective  out- 
reach programs  of  their  own  which 
will  encourage  small  business  to  par- 
ticipate In  international  trade.  Part  of 
the  reason  we  don't  see  many  small 
firms  in  international  trade  is  a  basic 
fear  of  the  unknown.  American  com- 
panies have  been  able  to  rely  on  do- 
mestic markets  for  generation  after 
generation  to  sell  their  products.  They 
have  not  had  to  aggressively  pursue 
international  clients. 

As  a  result,  we  see  a  fear  of  export- 
ing In  many  small  businesses.  They 
don't  believe  they  have  what  it  takes 
to  compete  in  world  markets. 

We  need  to  educate  small  firms  to 
the  possibility  of  exporting.  The 
framework  we  establish  for  the  small 
business  export  assistance  centers  can 
help  achieve  these  goals.  We  antici- 
pate that  the  centers  will  establish 
education  and  outreach  programs 
which  will  lead  more  small  firms  to 
export. 

Our  legislation  also  contemplates 
that  these  centers  wUl  work  closely 
with  small  firms  to  make  them  more 
competitive  in  today's  economy.  Many 
of  our  small  firms  are  being  held  back 
due  to  their  reliance  on  outdated  tech- 
nology or  methods  of  production.  It  is 
our  hope  that  these  centers  wlU  ag- 
gressively pursue  technology  transfer 
programs  which  will  enhance  the  pro- 
ductivity of  small  businesses  across 
the  country. 

Fiiudly.  we  wlU  expect  that  these 
export  assistance  centers  will  provide 
valuable  assistance  to  small  firms 
which  are  looking  to  market  products 
overseas.  It  is  our  hope  that  with  time, 
small  firms  can  turn  to  such  centers 
and  receive  assistance  in  developing 
marketing  strategies  or  contacts  in 
foreign  countries. 

Mi.  President,  our  small  business 
export  assistance  centers  are  pat- 
terned after  the  successful  interna- 
tional trade  programs  operated  by 
small  business  development  centers  in 
a  number  of  States.  These  programs 
are  proving  successful  in  bringing 
greater  numbers  of  small  firms  into 


the  world  of  international  trade.  And 
they  are  based  on  the  type  of  public/ 
private  partnership  which  makes 
sound  economic  sense  in  today's 
budget  climate. 

However,  we  do  not  restrict  partici- 
pants in  this  new  program  to  simply 
SBDCs.  The  range  of  applicants  for 
such  centers  wUl  vary  from  State  to 
State.  It  is  oiu-  intenUon  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  will 
make  a  reasoned  Judgment  and  select 
that  applicant  from  a  particular  State 
which  presents  the  grntest  likelihood 
of  meeting  the  objectives  of  this  legis- 
lation. In  many  States.  SBDCs  have 
in  place  service  delivery  systems  which 
make  them  attractive  candidates.  In 
other  States,  the  Administrator  will 
have  to  look  beyond  SBDC's.  The  dis- 
cretion this  legislation  provides  the 
Administrator  in  mi^Hfig  this  selection 
should  enhance  the  projects  for  the 
programs'  success. 

The  Small  Business  International 
Trade  and  Competition  Enhancement 
Act  also  modifies  several  financing 
programs  of  the  SBA.  Most  invmrtant- 
ly,  we  increase  the  authority  for  both 
the  7(a)  and  section  503  programs 
from  the  ciurent  $500,000  to  $750,000. 
The  $600,000  limit  has  been  in  place 
for  several  years  and  we  believe  an  in- 
crease is  not  only  warranted,  but  could 
well  serve  to  make  many  small  firms 
more  competitive. 

Perhmjs  equally  important,  the  leg- 
islation clarifies  that  loan  recipients 
under  one  of  these  programs  can  re- 
ceive assistance  under  the  other  loan 
program.  Previously,  the  $500,000  cap 
had  been  interpreted  to  bar  a  7(a)  re- 
cipient from  a  section  503  guarantee. 
Our  bill  makes  it  clear  that  the  SBA 
may  provide  financing  to  a  single 
project  or  {4>pllcant  under  both  pro- 
grams. 

One  section  of  the  bill  which  I  place 
particular  importance  on  involves 
international  trade  negotiations.  For 
too  long,  the  interests  of  small  busi- 
ness have  been  overlooked  in  Interna- 
tional trade  negotiations.  This  is  the 
case  as  our  negotiating  teams  rarely 
make  any  distinction  between  big  and 
small  business.  In  this  tjn'C  of  equar 
tlon.  small  business  always  comes  out 
a  loser.  As  many  of  my  colleagues 
know,  the  needs  and  concerns  of  small 
business  are  separate  and  imique  from 
those  of  big  business.  Yet,  many  trade 
negotiators  fall  to  recognize  this  dis- 
tinction. 

This  problem  is  particularly  acute  in 
the  office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentetive.  We  invited  the  UJ5.  Trade 
Representative  to  testify  at  oiu-  April 
hearings.  The  invitation  was  declined 
for  two  reasons:  First,  the  Trade  Rep- 
resentative's Office  correctly  under- 
scored the  distinction  between  negoti- 
ating and  formulating  trade  policy. 
With  their  emphasis  on  the  former, 
they  felt  they  would  have  little  to  add 
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Ixw  pum—  rm^"'*^^  b7  the  Bxport- 
Tmport  Bank. 

"(e)  Tbe  Ofllee  i 


'tnoafen; 
aMHty  to  oonpete  ef - 
tnportad 


I  of 
tIAAet; 
"(S)  wark  in  eonjonetlan  with  other  Fad- 

ttae    tilialiiiaiialiiai     tlie    Snan 

network,  and  tte 

to  idnttfy  eziatlac  forricn 

indadinc 

tliroush    federal 

and  the  private 

(4)  voak  I  liiij  witli  tlM  Department  of 

and  otlier  relevant  federal 

"(A)  iliaaniiliiatr  rdevant  daU  regardinc 
the  Mit^n  twt'i''^  ahare  of  United  Statea 
ezporta  and  the  nature  of  State  exports  (In- 


"(1)  work  in  eoopetatlon  with  other  1 
al  aceneiea  and  the  private  aeetor  to  < 
■nail  biMtneaa  with  reapaet  to  tnitlattnc  and 
partlcipatlnc  in  any  proeeedinci  relattnc  to 
the  adminhftratlan  of  the  United  Statea 
trade  lawa;  and 

"(3)  work  in  cooperatlan  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Oaaameree.  the  Oftlee  of  the  United 
Statea  Trade  Repreeentative.  and  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Oaiiiiilaatnn  to  increaae 
I  to  trade  remedy  pnwmHiiai  for  aaall 

"(f)  Tlie  Office  aiian  report  to  the  Com- 
.Mt^t^—  on  Small  Boalneaa  of  the  Ilouae  of 
Repreaentattvaa  and  tlie  Senate  on  April  1. 
IMS.  and  on  that  date  of  each  mooeedlnc 
year  as  to  liiiiikimwiratlnn  of  the  require- 
ments under  this  i 


and    trfhiiuicny 


tlea  wlrini  woidd  he 
oat  the  prorirtoBS  of  this  I 
to 


(1)  the  riatamty  and  coat  of  esialJiehint 
!  yB|Wf  1  liMWiiU>e  prt>- 

;  Innovation 

oC  stmctmiBC  anefa  a 

and  expedit- 
to  increaae 
incnrredlty. 


of  expedttinc  export  Uoenainc 
ao  as  to  reduce  expenses  and 
requried   for   analler   firms   aeekinK 


AO- 


Sectian  T<aX14)  of  tlie  SmaU  Buainesi  Act 
(U  UJB.C  CM(aK14))  is  amended  to  read  as 
toOows: 

''(14XA)  Tbe  Adminlstratian  under  this 
■iiliarrrinn  may  provide  extensions  and  re- 
votvliw  llnea  of  credit  for  export  purpoaes 
and  for  preexport  finanrint  to  enable  small 
boainem  ^i^ff^ii»mi».  indudinc  smaD  business 
export  tradiiw  companiea  and  mall  busi- 
ness export  manacement  companies,  to  de- 
vdop  toreicn  marlcets:  Provided,  however, 
Tliat  no  such  extension  or  revolvinc  line  of 
credit  may  i>e  made  for  a  period  or  periods 
exceedinc  18  months.  A  bank  or  partidpat- 
inc  lending  institution  may  estaidish  tbe 
rate  of  interest  on  extenstons  and  revolvinc 
lines  of  credit  as  may  be  lecml  and  reasoiui- 
bie. 

"CB)  When  considoinc  loan  or  guarantee 
applications,  the  Admlnistiation  sttall  con- 
sider export-related  benefits.  Including 
opening  new  markets  for  United  States 
goods  and  services  abroad  and  encouraging 
the  Involvement  of  small  businesses.  Includ- 
ing agricultural  concerns,  in  the  export 
market.". 

SBC  7.  SMALL  BUSINESS  KXPORT  ASSISTANCE  CKN- 


(a)  AnTHoaiiATioN  or  ArrsoPniATiOHS.— 
Section  20  of  the  Small  Business  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section following  subsection  (e):  "Por  the 
programs  authorised  by  Section  24  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Act.  there  is  hereby  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  in  Hscal 
Tear  1988.  $10,000,000  in  Fiscal  Year  1989. 
and  $10,000,000  in  Fiscal  Year  1990.". 

(b)  SBDC  IirpoaMATioif  DissnmiATtON 
juto  ScavicE  E>CLivmY.— Section  21  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  <  IS  U.S.C.  648)  is  amend- 


(1)  to  subsection  (aXl).  by  inserting  after 
"enterprises;"  the  followiitg:  "management 
and  technical  assistance  regarding  small 
business  participation  in  international  mar- 


trade  ptoMOtlwi.  trade 

andtrade< 
of  partiealar  otHttr  toi 

Devdapnent 
not    eatahUah    aeparate    SmaU 

U  thei 
of  SeetlaB  94  of  thia  Act  can  be  etfeethrdy 

within  the  exiatinc  SBDC  I 
wotkofttaeatate.'^ 

(S)  by  addinc  at  the  end  of 
(aXS)  aa   iniirBignatrrt   the   foUowinc  new 


(8),  any  applicant  ■mbUti  ia 
funded  by  the  AdaainiBtratiaa 
Boaineas  Develapment  Center 
for  an  addlUiaial 


(4) 

to 
a 

apply 
(tai- 


dodiiw  a  grant,  contract  or  cooperative 
t)  under  Sectton  M  of  the  Smafl 
Act.  aa  amended,  to  be  naed  aoldy 
for  new  or  hicit— ert  activttieB  to  aaslat  - 

"(A)  with  the  dtuJoDantnt  and  enhance- 
ment of  aman  hininiwi  partiripatinp  in 
interaatianal  trade;  and 

"(B)  tai  technotno  transfer,  and 

"(C)  in  informatiaB  rtlfminatitwi  and 
aervice  ddivery,  and  such  ftnall  Business 
Devdopaaent  Center  shall  comply  with  all 
of  the  KOvirioHs  (rf  tills  seetian.  except  that 
the  provlsians  goveininc  the  allocation  of 
fundtaw  under  section  21(a)  (4)  and  (5)  ahaU 
not  apidy.". 

(c)  IwcaxASiwc  Small  Busnmss  PAxnciFa- 
TioM  n  IvnaaATioaAL  ICaxxbs.— The 
Small  Buatneas  Act  is  amrnded  by  adding  a 
new  Section  24  as  fellows: 

-8BC  M.  SMALL  BUSINIH  KXrOMT  ASSISrANCX 


"(a)  The  Administration  is  authorised  to 
enter  into  funding  agreements  (including 
grants,  contracts  and  cooperative  agree- 
menU)  with  any  entity  eligible  under  Sec- 
tion 21(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  or  any 
non-profit  entity  to  assist  in  establishing 
SmaU  Business  Export  Assistance  Centers. 
Provided,  however,  that  no  recipient  of 
funds  under  this  section  shall  receive  a 
grant  which  would  exceed  its  pro  rata  share 
of  a  $10,000,000  program  based  upon  the 
population  to  be  served  by  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Ebcport  Business  Onter  as  compared  to 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States, 
and  provided,  further,  that  the  minimum 
amount  of  any  grant  application  which  is 
funded  by  the  Administration  shall  be 
$50,000. 

"(b)  AppIicanU  entering  into  funding 
agreements  under  this  subsection  shall 
assist  small  businesses  interested  in  interna- 
tional trade.  In  providing  such  assistance, 
the  applicant  shall  put  emphasis  on  encour- 
aging small  businesses  to  participate  in 
international  trade,  providing  small  busi- 
nesses with  technology  transfers  which  will 
promote  increased  productivity,  and  provid- 
ing assistance  to  smaU  businesses  in  market- 
ing goods  or  services  in  foreign  markets. 
Any  amlicant  that  already  maintains  faciU- 


SO  peraeitt  for  the  third  year  and 


■li 


to 

■n 


in  CHh  eqaal  to  at  1 

2S  pCCVCttt  OK  I 

"(d)  within  thirty  days  of  tiae  efteetlwe 
date  of  this  Act,  tite ,  ____„_ 

point  an  advinry  eoaomittoe  eoBdattac  of 
three  peraona  fMna  tlie 
two  SBDC  dlreeton.  with  a4 

of  the  nwimilttwB   Wtttain  48 
dayaof  Ita  aiuoinharni.  the 


nation  of 

this  seetian.  The 


oelvinctlie 
ryconHBitte 

"(e)  Within  M  days  foUowinc  i 
of  filial  cnkMlneB.  tbe . 

for  fondtaiK  i 


"(f) 

thisi 
(or 
jecUvea  of  this  I 
contain  UmetahlcB 
tionirfsudii 

"(g)   Prapoaals   for 
under  thisi 
limited  to.  programs  I 

"(1)1 

LlMiUfybig  and  I 

markets,  facnttatint  export  ti  anaartinni.  de- 
vdopli«  M»«*^t—  bctwixu  United  States 
small  baatneaa  flras  and  foreiin  boyets.  as- 
gjating  snaU  laiiiliaaMe  to  particulate  in 
interaatianal  trade  shows,  aariitinc  saaU 
budnemes  in  obtaininc  expori  flnaneiDC.  fa- 
cilitating the  devdopment  or  leorieniatinn 
of  maiiteting  and  prodnctian  atrategiea.  and. 
where  appropriate,  wurklm  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  taitematianal  trade  oenters; 

"(2)  devdop  a  program  tai  conjunction 
with  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  and  regional  and  local  Aikniniatra- 
tion  offices  Uiat  wiU  enalde  SaaaO  Bnsinfas 
Export  Assistance  Centers  to  serve  as  an  in- 
formation netwcwk  and  to  asdst  amaU  ImmI- 
nesB  applicants  for  Export^Import  Bank  fi- 
nancing programs,  and  otherwise  identify 
and  help  to  make  available  export  financing 
programs  tosmaU  businesses. 

"(li)  Programs  established  with  funding 
agreements  under  this  section  aliaU  be  re- 
viewed on  an  annual  basis  by  members  <rf 
the  advisory  committee  and  a  report  ahaU 
be  sutanitted  to  the  Administrator. 

"(i)  In  establishing  programs  under  this 
subsection.  appUcants  shaU  work  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  other  rele- 
vant Federal  agencies  to  Increaae  aooeas  to 
available  export  market  information  sys- 
tems." 

"(j)  In  States  where  no  application  for  a 
Small  Business  Export  Amistanre  Center  is 
funded  by  the  Administration  to  carry  out 
the  acUviUes  described  in  Section  24  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Act,  the  SmaU  Bustnem  Ad- 
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inlnte*~**~'  aball  ertiMlah  mechftnlBna 
UutNich  its  rackwal  and  locml  offloe*  for 
OArtTtnc  out  such  acUrlUM. 

"(k>  Tbe  Small  Bu^imh  AdmlnlatraUon 
■taaU  devvtop.  in  oonaultetkn  wttb  ataaU 
ffiLiw  Bxpoct  *— *-*'~—  Oenten  and 
oUMr  approprteta  aganctaa.  an  Information 
aharlBC  ajntem  whleb  wtU— 

"(1)  allow  Small  Burinem  Export  Amtet- 
anoe  Ontora  participating  In  tbe  procram 
THtaM^*'"'^  under  Seetloo  14  to  exchange  In- 
formation about  aueb  programa. 

"(3)  proTtde  Information  central  to  tecb- 
nology  transfer. 

"(I)  TtM  AdminMratioo  ahall  preamt  to 
tbe  Ooiwreaa.  wltbln  <  montba  of  tbe  date 
of  enactment  of  tbla  Act.  lU  propoeal  for 
implementing  such  an  information  sharing 


.•.  CAPITAL  romAnoM. 

(a)  Seetloo  T<aXl)  of  tbe  SmaQ 
Act  (IS  njB.C.  gSgtaKS))  la  amended  by 
■trfktag  the  figure  "SOO.OOO"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "t7M.00O." 

(b)  Section  MXS)  of  the  SmaU  Budnem 
Inveatment  Act  of  IMS  (16  DAC.  694(3))  Is 
amended  by  striking  "$600,000"  and  Insert- 
ing "$760,000". 

(c)  Section  T(a)(13)  of  tbe  SmaU  Bualnem 
Act  is  ^»'M»w««irf  by  adding  tbe  following  sen- 
tence at  tbe  end  thereof:  "Pnvided,  fttrVur. 
That  the  Administration  may  provide  fi- 
nancings to  a  single  project  or  applicant 
under  both  tbla  section  and  under  Title  V  of 
tbe  Small  pifi""--  investment  Act  to  the 
iMTtmiim  extent  permitted  under  each  sec- 
tion. 

nc  t.  BMAU.  BUSINI88  INNOVATION  RX8KABCH. 

Section  9  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(k)  The  Administrator  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration  shaU  report  to  the 
Committees  on  SmaU  Bustneas  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  tbe  Senate  within  6 
month*  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  as  to  the  advlsabiUty  of  amending  the 
small  Busineas  Innovation  Research  pro- 
gram to— 

"(1)  Increase  each  agency's  share  of  re- 
search and  development  expenditures  devot- 
ed to  It  by  0.35  per  e«ntum  per  year,  until  a 
goal  of  3  per  centum  of  the  total  extramural 
research  and  development  funds  is  achieved, 
and  targeting  a  portion  of  this  Increased  in- 
crement at  products  with  commerrlallmtlon 
or  export  potential; 

"(3)  make  the  SmaU  Business  Innovation 
Research  Program  permanent  with  a  formal 
congressional  review  every  10  years,  begin- 
ning In  1993: 

"(3)  allocate  a  modest  but  appropriate 
share  of  each  agency's  SmaU  Busineas  Inno- 
vation Research  fund  for  administrative 
purposea  for  effective  management.  quaUty 
maintenance,  and  the  elimination  of  pro- 
gram delays: 

"(4)  determine  annuaUy  that  each  agency 
Is  clearly  In  fuU  compliance  with  the  law 
and  that  SmaU  Business  Innovation  Re- 
search funding  Is  not  being  accompanied  by 
parallel  reductions  In  other  smaU  business 
programs;  and 

"(S)  Include  within  the  SmaU  Business  In- 
novation Research  program  aU  agencies  ex- 
pending between  $30,000,000  and 
$100,000,000  In  extramural  research  and  de- 
velopment fimda  annually." 

■BC  la  NATIONAL  OONFgSBNCS  ON  SMALL  BUSI- 


Sectlon  32  of  the  SmaU  Busineas  Act  of 
19S3  is  amended  by  adding  the  (oUowlng 
new  subsection: 


(a>  The  Administration  shaU  conduct  a 
National  Conference  on  SmaU  Busineas  Ex- 
ports within  one  year  foUowlng  enactment 
of  tbla  MU  in  order  to  develop  reoommenda- 
Uona  <lfffig~«^  to  stimulate  exports  from 
amaU  oompanlea. 

(b)  For  tbe  purpose  of  ascertaining  facts 
and  developing  policy  recommendations 
concerning  the  expansion  of  United  Statea 
exports  from  amaU  companies,  the  Confer- 
ence abaU  bring  together  individuals  who 
are  experts  in  the  fields  of  International 
trade  and  smaU  busineas  development  and 
repreaentatlvea  of  smaU  businesses,  trade  as- 
sociationa.  the  labor  community,  academic 
institutions,  and  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments. 

(c>  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
both  tbe  National  Conference  on  Small 
Busineaa  Exports  and  the  SmaU  Busineas 
Administration  shaU  consider  and  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  deslrabiUty 
and  utiUty  of  an  International  conference 
on  smaU  tmttness  and  International  trade 
which  would  help  establish  contacts  be- 
tween United  SUtes  smaU  busineas  owners 
and  potential  trading  partners  In  foreign 
countrlea.  and  enable  United  States  smaU 
busineas  owners  to  leam  how  others  Identi- 
fy and  take  advantage  of  exporting  opportu- 
niUea. 

UC  II.  TSAOK  NSCOnATIONS. 

Section  33  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act  of 
1963  Is  amended  by  adding  the  foUowing 
new  subsection: 

(a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Interests  of  the  small  business  community 
have  not  been  adequately  represented  In 
trade  policy  formulation  and  In  trade  nego- 
tiations. Therefore,  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Administrator  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration  should  be 
appointed  as  a  member  of  the  Trade  PoUcy 
Committee  and  that  the  United  SUtes 
Trade  Repreaentatlve  should  consult  with 
the  SmaU  Business  Administration  and  its 
Office  of  Advocacy  in  trade  policy  forma- 
tion and  In  trade  negotiations. 

(b)  Further.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  SUtes  Trade  RepreaenU- 
tlve  would  better  serve  the  needs  of  the 
small  busineas  community  with  fuU-time 
staff  aaslstance  with  responsibUltles  for 
smaU  busineas  trade  issues.  Therefore,  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United 
SUtes  Trade  RepreaenUtlve  should  appoint 
a  special  trade  assistant  for  smaU  busineas. 

SBC.  II  PROMULGATION  OT  REGULATIONS. 

Notwithstanding  any  law.  rule,  or  regula- 
tion, the  SmaU  Business  Administration 
shaU  promulgate  final  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  Section  6  of  this  Act 
within  6  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 
ace  IS.  KPPBcnvx  datc 

This  Act  shaU  become  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment 

Sacnoii-BT-SacTioif  Summart  torn  Amaltsis 
OP  Export  LaoisutTiON  as  Rxportsd 
SxMATX  Small  Bdsiitxss  CoMMrrrax.  Jum 
S.  1987 

SHORT  rrrLX 
Section  1  designatea  the  UUe  of  the  Act  as 
the   "SmaU   Business   International   Trade 
and  Competition  Enhancement  Act." 

DSCLARATION  OP  POUCT 

Section  2  declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
through  the  SmaU  Busineas  Administration, 
should  assist  small  businesses  to  Increase 
their  abiUty  to  compete  In  International 
markets. 


CHimoRa  n  xxismra  bba  nmajiATioiiAL 

TRABS  OPTICS 

Section  3  expands  the  mandate  of  the  ex- 
isting Office  of  International  Trade  within 
theSBA. 

Subaectlon  (a)  requires  8BA  to  work  in 
close  cooperation  with  other  relevant  Feder- 
al ageneiea.  SmaU  Business  Eximrt  Assist- 
ance Centers  and  SmaU  Business  Develop- 
ment Centers  (SBOC)  engaged  in  export 
promotion  efforts,  reglortal  and  local  SBA 
offlcea,  the  smaU  business  community,  and 
relevant  state  and  local  export  promotion 
programs  to  assist  In  developing  a  distribu- 
tion network  for  existing  tnde  promotion, 
trade  finance,  trade  adjustment,  and  trade 
daU  coUection  programs  through  use  of  the 
SBA  regional  and  local  offices,  the  SBDC 
network  and  the  SmaU  Business  Exiiort  As- 
sistance network.  The  section  requires  SBA 
to  assist  In  the  aggreaalve  marketing  of 
these  programs  and  the  dissemlnatloo  of 
marketing  information.  Including  computer- 
ised marketing  data,  to  the  small  business 
community. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Office  to  pro- 
mote sales  opportunities  for  smaU  busineas 
goods  and  senrices  abroad  by— 

(1)  Working  in  cooperation  with  relevant 
agencies,  regional  and  local  Administration 
offices,  the  SmaU  Business  Development 
Center  network,  and  SUte  programs,  to  de- 
velop a  mechanism  for  Identifying  sub-sec- 
tors of  smaU  business  community  with 
strong  export  potential:  identifying  areas  of 
demand  in  foreign  markets:  assisting  In  In- 
creasing international  marketing  by  dissemi- 
nating relevant  information  regarding 
market  leads,  goods  and  services  produced 
by  smaU  businesses  and  linking  potential 
seUers  and  buyers: 

(3)  actively  assisting  smaU  businesses  In 
the  formation  of  export  trading  companies, 
export  management  companies  and  re- 
search and  development  pools  authorized 
under  Section  9  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act; 

(3)  identify  existing  foreign  language 
translation  services  available  through  the 
federal  agencies  and  the  private  sector, 

(4)  working  closely  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  other  relevant  agencies  to 
Increase  access  to  daU  coUection  programs 
by  smaU  busineas  so  they  are  of  greater  utU- 
Ity  to  smaU  business;  Improve  the  aooesslbU- 
Ity  of  existing  export  promotion  programs 
for  small  business:  Increase  the  acceaslbiUty 
of  the  Export  Trmding  Company  faclUUtton 
service:  and  make  recommendations  regard- 
ing revision  of  the  SIC  code  to  encompass 
industries  currently  overlooked  and  to 
create  SIC  codes  for  export  trading  compa- 
nies and  export  management  companlea. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  Office  of 
International  Trade  to: 

<  1 )  develop  a  program  in  cooperation  with 
the  Export- Import  Bank  through  which  re- 
gional and  district  offices  of  the  SBA, 
Extwrt  Assistance  Centers  and  the  SBDC's 
could  help  disseminate  Information  regard- 
ing existing  SBA  and  EX-DI  Bank  export  fi- 
nancing programs,  market  those  programs 
to  the  snuOl  business  community,  assist  in 
the  development  of  financial  Intermediariea 
and  facUlUte  the  access  of  those  interme- 
diaries to  existing  financing  programs,  and 
increase  smaU  business  access  to  export  fi- 
nancing, 

(3)  requlrea  the  Office  of  International 
Trade  to  counsel  small  buslneaaes  with  re- 
spect to  trade  remedy  proceeding  and  work 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Office  of  the  United  SUtes 
Trade    RepreaenUtlve    (USTR).    and    tbe 


International  Trade  Commission  (ITC),  to 
increase  access  to  trade  remedy  proceedings 
f or  amaU  buslnesaea. 

(3)  report  to  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  SmaU  Business,  annually,  regard- 
ing its  ImplemenUtion  of  tbe  requlremenU 
under  this  section. 

AUTHORIZATIOir  OPPICX  OP  nmaMATIONAL 
TRAOI 

Section  4  authorizes  for  Fiscal  Tear  1988, 
$3.5  miUion  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  concerning  the  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Trade. 

SPBCmC  RKPORTS  RRQOIXXD 

Section  5  requires  the  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  to  undertake  certain  studies 
and  report  to  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  SmaU  Business  within  six 
months  after  enactment  of  the  legislation 
with  specific  recommendations. 

EXPORT  PIMAMCmG  PROVIDKD  ST  THS  SMALL 
BUSIIfXSS  ADMINISTRATION 

Section  6  amends  the  existing  export  fi- 
nancing provision  under  the  7(a)  loan  and 
loan  guarantee  program  to  esUbllsh  that 
the  Administration: 

(1)  may  provide  extensions  and  revolving 
lines  of  credit  for  export  purposes  and  pre- 
export  financing  to  small  business  export 
trading  companies  and  small  business 
export  management  companies,  as  well  as 
Indlvidu&l  smaU  businesses  for  a  period  or 
periods  not  exceeding  eighteen  months;  and 

(2)  when  considering  loan  or  guarantee 
applications,  shall  give  weight  to  export-re- 
lated recommendations. 

SMAU.  BUSnTKSS  EXPORT  ASSISTANCI  CXNTKItS 

Section  7.  This  section  gives  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Development  Onters  an  expUcit  man- 
date to  develop  and  Implement  export  pro- 
motion and  technology  transfer  programs 
and  provides  limited  additional  funding  for 
these  purposes. 

Subsection  (a)  sUtes  that  for  the  pro- 
grams authorised  by  Section  7  there  Is  au- 
thorized $5  mllUon  for  Fiscal  Year  1988,  $10 
milUon  In  Fiscal  Tears  1980  and  1990. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  the  mandate  under 
the  existing  SBDC  program  to  develop  an 
Information  Service  DeUvery  Network 
which  wlU: 

(1)  provide  management  and  technical  as- 
sistance regarding  smaU  business  participa- 
tion in  international  markets, 

(2)  work  In  close  cooperation  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's regional  and  local  offices,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  other  Feder- 
al, SUte  and  local  agencies,  to  serve  as  an 
active  information  dissemination  and  service 
deUvery  clearinghouse  for  existing  trade 
promotion,  trade  finance,  trade  adjustment 
and  trade  daU  coUection  programs  of  par- 
ticular utUlty  to  smaU  business.  Existing 
SBDC's  which  receive  export  assistance 
funding  shaU  not  esUbllsh  separate  SmaU 
Business  Export  Assistance  Centers  if  the 
provisions  of  Section  24  of  the  Act  can  be  ef- 
fectively implemented  within  the  existing 
SBDC  network. 

(3)  Any  appUcant  which  is  funded  by  the 
AdmlnlstraUon  as  an  SBDC  may  apply  for 
an  additional  funding  agreement  for  new  or 
Increased  activities  to  assist  in  facUlUtlng 
smaU  business  participation  In  international 
trade,  in  technology  transfer  and  in  infor- 
mation dissemination.  Such  SBDC's  shall 
comply  with  all  of  the  provisions  of  Section 
21  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act.  except  the 
provisions  governing  the  matching  funding 
requlremenU  which  are  redesignated  In  the 
foUowlng  Subaectlon  (cK2). 

Subaectlon  (c).  The  Administration  is  au- 
thorised to  enter  into  funding  agreemenU 


with  any  eligible  entity  to  assist  In  estab- 
lishing SmaU  Business  Export  Assistance 
Centers.  Such  applicants  entering  Into  fund- 
ing agreemenU  shaU  assist  smaU  businesses 
in  International  trade  and  shall: 

(1)  put  emphasis  on  encouraging  smaU 
businesses  to  participate  In  international 
trade,  providing  smaU  businesses  with  tech- 
nology transfers  which  wiU  promote  in- 
creased productivity  and  providing  assist- 
ance to  smaU  businesses  In  marketing  goods 
or  services  In  foreign  markeU.  Any  appU- 
cant that  already  maintains  faculties  which 
would  be  sulUble  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shaU  use  such  existing 
faculties. 

(2)  The  Administration  shaU  require  that 
as  a  condition  to  any  funding  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  this  subsection,  the  appU- 
cant would  be  required  to  provide  matching 
funds  of  25  percent  from  ouUlde  sources  In 
the  first  year,  40  percent  in  the  second  year 
and  50  percent  of  each  outlying  year.  Such 
additional  amounU  shaU  Include  an  amount 
In  cash  equal  to  at  least  35  percent. 

Subsection  (d)  mandates  that  an  advisory 
committee  shaU  be  established  by  the  SBA 
Administrator,  consisting  of  three  Adminis- 
tration represenUtlves  and  two  SBDC  rep- 
resenUtlves  with  a  chairperson  designated 
by  the  Administrator  from  the  membership 
of  the  committee.  Within  45  days  of  iU  es- 
tablishment, tbe  advisory  committee  sbaU 
recommend  guidelines  for  evaluations  of 
proposals  to  be  submitted  imder  this  sec- 
tion. The  Administrator  shaU  publish  final 
guidelines  within  30  days  after  receiving  the 
recommendations  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee. ApplicanU  for  funding  agreemenU  shaU 
submit  pro(x>aals  for  f undng  to  the  Adminis- 
trator who,  based  on  the  final  guidelines 
published  by  the  Administrator,  would  re- 
spond and  approve  funding  to  worthy  appU- 
cations. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  In  sUtes 
where  no  appUcatlon  for  a  SmaU  Business 
Export  Assistance  Center  is  funded,  the  Ad- 
ministration shaU  esUbllsh  mechanisms 
through  its  regional  and  local  offices  for 
carrying  out  such  activities. 

Subsection  (f)  sUtes  that  the  SBA  shaU 
develop,  cooperatively  with  SmaU  Business 
Export  Assistance  Centers  and  other  appro- 
priate agencies,  an  information  sharing 
system  which  wlU  aUow  SmaU  Business 
Export  Assistance  Centers  to  exchange  in- 
formation about  export  programs  and  to 
provide  Information  central  to  technology 
transfer.  The  Administration  shaU  present 
iU  proposal  to  implement  such  an  informa- 
tion sharing  system  to  Congress  within  six 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

CAPITAL  PORMATION 

Section  8  amends  the  7(a)  loan  and  loan 
guarantee  program  by  increasing  the  SBA 
loan  guarantee  limit  from  $500,000  to 
$750,000.  Section  504  economic  development 
loan  limits  are  similarly  increased.  The  sec- 
tion clarifies  existing  law  to  provide  that 
maxlmimi  funding  under  these  two  pro- 
grams may  be  combined  for  a  total  of 
$1,500,000  in  financing. 

SMALL  BUSINXSS  nntOVATION  RKSXARCH 

Section  0  requires  the  Administrator  of 
SBA  to  report  to  the  Senate  and  House 
Conmiittees  within  six  months  after  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  as  to  the  advisabU- 
ity  of  amending  the  SmaU  Business  Innova- 
tion Research  (SBIR)  program  to: 

(1)  Increase  each  agency's  share  of  R&D 
expenditures  devoted  to  SBIR  by  0.35  per- 
cent per  year.  untU  it  is  3  percent  of  the 


total  extramural  R&D  funds,  and  targeting 
a  portl<m  of  the  increment  at  producU  with 
commercialization  and/<H-  export  potentiaL 

(2)  Make  the  SBIR  program  permanent 
with  a  formal  congrevional  review  evwy 
ten  years,  beginning  in  1993. 

(3)  AUocaU  a  modest  but  appropriate 
share  of  each  agency's  SBIR  fund  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  for  effective  manage- 
ment, quaUty  maintenance,  and  tbe  elimina' 
tion  of  program  delays. 

(4)  Determine  annually  that  each  agency 
is  clearly  In  fuU  compliance  with  tbe  law 
and  that  SBIR  program  funding  Is  not  being 
accompanied  by  paraUel  reductions  In  other 
smaU  busineas  programs. 

(5)  Include  within  tbe  SmaU  Business  In- 
novation and  Research  program  aU  agendes 
expending  between  $20,000,000  and 
$100,000,000  in  extramural  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  annually. 

NATIONAL  OONPKRmca  ON  SMALL  BUSINXSS 
KZPOKTS 

Section  10  requires  the  Administration  to 
conduct  a  National  Conference  on  SmaU 
Business  ExporU  within  one  year  of  enact- 
ment in  order  to  develop  recommendations 
designed  to  stimulate  exporU  from  smaU 
companies. 

SBNSX  OP  THK  CONGRXSS  OR  TRADR 
NXOOTIATIONS 

Section  11  sUtes  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  InteresU  of  tbe  smaU  busi- 
ness community  have  not  been  adequately 
represented  In  trade  poUcy  formulation  and 
In  trade  negotiations  and  it  urges  that  the 
Administrator  of  the  SBA  should  be  ap- 
pointed as  a  member  of  the  Trade  Policy 
Committee  and  also  that  the  United  States 
Trade  RepreaenUtlve  should  oonsiUt  with 
the  SmaU  Business  Administration  and  iU 
Office  of  Advocacy  in  trade  poUcy  forma- 
tion and  In  trade  negotiations.  Further,  it 
recommends  that  the  USTR  would  better 
serve  the  needs  of  the  smaU  busineas  com- 
munity with  fuU-tlme  staff  assistance  with 
responsibUltles  for  smaU  business  trade 
issues. 

PROMULGATION  OP  RNOULATIONS 

Section  12  provides  for  the  Administration 
to  promulgate  final  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  Section  S  withm  six 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment. 

EPPBCnVX  DATX 

Section  13  sUtes  that  the  SmaU  Busineas 
International  Trade  and  (Competition  En- 
hancement Act  of  1987  shaU  become  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  enactment.* 


By  Mr.  M(K:0NNELL  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Ford,  Mr.   Graham. 
Bdr.   Chiles,   Mr.   Prtor.   Mr. 
BoRKM,  and  Mr.  Breattx): 
S.  1345.  A  bill  to  allow  the  National 
Association  of  State  Racing  Conunis- 
sioners.  State  racing  commiBsions  and 
regulatory    authorities   that   regulate 
parimutuel  wagering  to  receive  and 
share   Federal   Oovemment   criminal 
identification  records;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

LICSNSINa  OP  PARIMUTUBL  SPORTS 

ISx.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
Kentucky  is  known  for  many  things. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  widely  recog- 
nized symbols  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Kentucky  is  the  thoroughbred  race- 
horse and  the  sport  for  which  this 
magnificent  breed  of  horse  is  rai8e(L 
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[NASRC]' 
i  crtonlnal  reotntlB. 
State  radng  com- 
runs  the  routine 
baekcround  eheeka  requWte 
to  ImiiIiw  tv-^MiMM  to  parlmutuel  par- 
tldpanti  who  wish  to  operate  In  their 
State.  Thta  bOl  wlU  tnttiate  a  multi- 
state  IW»«-*"g  ajitem  ao  that  an  appli- 
cuit  could  file  one  appUcatioti  with 
the  NABRC  which  would  then  run 
the  criminal  background  che^  and 
■hare  the  reaulta  with  the  States  In- 
volved. 

Under  this  bOl.  applicants  need  only 
submit  one  appUcatlon.  one  flnger- 
prtnt  card  and  one  dieck  annually,  slt- 
nlflcantly  redodnc  the  cost  and  Ineon- 
vcBlenoe  of  Ikienrtng.  Streamlining 
this  proceai  has  the  Important  benefit 
of  mlnlmlilnc  the  chance  that  some- 
one with  a  criminal  reccwd  may  |o  un- 
detected, addlnc  confidence  and  tnteg- 
rtty  to  the  licensing  system.  Every 
State  would  retain  the  right  to  apply 
Its  own  licensing  standards  to  each  ap- 
pMfatlim  No  State  would  be  bound  by 
the  11^n^^*~'  of  another  State,  and  the 
States'  cumulative  regulatory  efforts 
will  be  strengthened  by  having  com- 
plete criminal  history  Information  up- 


IMMM 


imm 
vmim   \i% 


Mr.  Picaldent.  this  bUl  will  slgnlfl- 
eantly  reduce  the  States'  and  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemments'  prooeaslng  costs 
and  ttane.  The  application  the  State 
receives  will  be  complete  and  the  FM- 
eral  Government  will  check  finger- 
prints only  once  oa  each  applicant. 

This  legislation  should  not  create 
any  controversy.  Mr.  President.  It 
simply  grants  access  to  Federal  crimi- 
nal records  to  the  NASRC  so  that  par- 
tanutud  Industries  and  the  Federal 
Oovernment  do  not  spend  inordinate 
amounts  of  ttane  and  money  on  the  li- 
censing of  participants  In  these  sports. 
The  Justice  Department  has  already 
said  It  has  no  objections  to  this  legislsr 
tion.  It  costs  no  money— In  fact  It 
money.  No  other  organiaition 
known  to  me  is  seeking  this  kind  of 
to  Federal  crime  records.  The 


HUIUM  miMUM 


■i*iki«l 


sports  dwnand  efficient  and 
effective  regulation,  a  process  which 
largely  depends  on  the  proper  Ucena- 
Ing  of  partidpanto  such  as  ownos. 
trainers.  Jockeys,  and  so  forth. 

The  purpose  of  this  leglslsflon  Is  to 
Improve  and  atrengthen  the  Integrity 
of  parlmutuel  sports,  by  Improving  the 
HfiMrfny  process  for  partldpante  In 
these  sports.  The  bOl  f adUtates  freer 
exchange  of  Information  among  the 
State  racing  commlssloas  by  granting 
the    Natlcoal    Assorlat.kwi    of    State 


of  state  Racine  Oon- 
orvnlwd  In  ISM  ■■  •  nooproflt  im- 
limmnMrttwl  ■■Brtitlnti.  It  to  loeatad  in  LndnctoD. 
KT.  n  WM  formed  to  "eneounce  foreeful  and 
iMBHt  natloBwtde  eootrol  of  rmctno  for  ttoe  pra*ac- 
ttOB  tt  tiM  pubUe"  in  rwwoae  to  the 
UmA  tf  raciBS  WM  to  mature  aa  a 
••ell  aiaU  eoaM  no  k>«ar  funetioo  alooe.  immlnd- 
fol  of  outer  aiatae'  nilee  and  reculatlona.  It  has 
been  operattes  (or  over  M  yean. 
Tbe  MiMliMalilii  of  the  NABRC  Indudee  State 
•OBMriiriaaera.  all  of  vbom  are  appointed  by 
No  IndMduala  otber 


than  mate  appointed  radna  commleBionerB.  aU  eub- 
to  dooe  acrutlnjr  and  backsround  cheeks 
to  -IT-'"*-—'  are  enUtied  to  full  member- 
ahto  or  to  hold  ofnee  tai  the  NASRC.  Bach  of  theae 
oo^Blaitaaaa  laeaeiillj  haa  aeoeaa  to  the  PBI'i 
criminal  hMory  reeordi  itaiee  they  are  memben  of 
aothialBed  to  reoelTe  this  Infor- 

the  orlclnal  goal*  of  the  NASRC  were  ree- 
betwimt  Statea  In  enfardnc  another 
Stale'i  official  rullnci  or  penaltiee  and  the  fonnula- 
ttoB  of  unlf  oral  nilea  and  praetlcea.  Tbeae  goali  are 
the  beam  of  the  above  prnpnaal 


only  ones  who  wouldn't  like  this  biU 
are  those  people  with  criminal  records 
hoping  to  escape  detection. 

I  am  wprrlslly  pleased  that  my 
weoka  ooUotgue  from  Kentudv.  Sena- 
tor Fobs  Is  an  original  cosponsw  of 
this  important  measure.  Fm  also  ilad 
that  Senators  Chilbs  and  Obaham  of 
Florida.  Senatw  Pbtos  of  Arkansas, 
and  Senator  BoasH  of  Oklahoma  are 
Joining  me  In  this  effort.  Together,  we 
represent  but  4  of  the  34  States  with 
horse  racing  or  some  other  form  of 
parlmutuel  sport.  We  recognise,  and 
hope  our  colleagues  come  to  recognise, 
the  great  potential  for  First,  eliminat- 
ing the  extreme  duplication  of  effort 
and  expense  to  the  States  and  Federal 
Government  for  licensing  partkdpants 
In  these  sports;  and  second.  Improving 
the  Integrity  of  these  sports  through 
better  detection  of  applicants  with 
criminal  records. 

I  urge  my  other  colleagues  to  Join  us 
in  this  effort  by  lending  their  support 
to  this  Important  legislation. 


By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (fw  htan- 
self.    Mr.    DoDD.    Mr.    Mnrx- 
BHBADM.    Mr.    PSLL,    Mr.    Stat- 
roBD.  Mr.  AnAMa.  Mr.  BuMraaa. 
Mr.    Lsvni,    Mr.    Sntoii.    Mr. 
Ihoutb.     Mr.     BuasiCK,     Mr. 
Btkd.  and  Mr.  Rocxaraxxsa): 
&  1346.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
LabtH-  Relations  Act  to  give  employers 
and  performers  In  the  performing  arts 
rights  given  by  section  8(e)  of  such  act 
to  employers  and  employees  in  similar- 
ly situated  ItMlustries.  to  give  to  em- 
ployers and  performers  In  the  per- 
forming arts  the  same  rights  given  by 
sectkm  8(f)  of  such  act  to  employers 
and  employees  In  the  constniction  in- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

RsvaucnK  utn  utsos  sBUtTioNS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
ant  today  introducing  legislation  to 
correct  a  longstanding  deficiency  In 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
This  bUl.  the  performing  arts  labor  re- 
lations amendments,  seeks  to  provide 
musicians  and  other  performing  art- 
ists with  the  right  afforded  to  other 
workers  to  be  represented  in  collective 
bargaining  by  the  union  of  their 
choice. 

Joining  me  as  original  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation  are  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  Mr.  Pkll;  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  Mr.  MsTZBNBAUit;  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  Mr.  Adams;  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont.  Mr.  Staitobo;  the 
SeiuOor  from  Connecticut.  Mr.  Dodd; 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  Mr.  SnfOM; 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Btntr- 
iBs;  the  Senator  from  Hawaii.  Mr. 
Inoittb;  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Bubdicx;  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.   Mr.  Ixvnr.   and  the 


from    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
BrBsandMr.  RocnvBUBL 

Mr.  President,  when  the  National 
iMh^r  Rdatlons  Act  was  paased  In 
1985  and  —«— wWi  fai  1M7  and  19M. 
there  appesred  to  be  no  need  to  In- 
dude  provWoos  extending  special  pro- 
tecttww  to  musidana.  It  was  not  until 
the  WW*  that  spedflc  IntcxpreUtlons 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  by  the  courts 
and  the  Natioaal  Labor  Rdations 
Board  made  it  (dear  that  a  seriouf 
isiilsslfin  had  occurred.  Specifically. 
muslciaiM  were  told  by  the  NUiB  that 
they  could  not  enter  Into  agreements 
with  their  employers  to  establish  their 
wages  and  working  environment  and 
conditions.  Tliey  were  taof onned  by  the 
Board  that  they  were  Independent 
contractors,  who  have  ccntnd  over  the 
means  and  production  of  their  wwk. 

Mr.  President,  this  finding  Is  simply 
not  In  concert  with  reality.  Performing 
arttets  throughout  this  country  simply 
do  not  have  control  over  their  worUng 
conditiCHis.  In  many  cases,  they  work 
at  the  whim  of  a  hotel  manager  or 
owner,  a  bar  owner,  or  an  orchestra 
leader  who  ccmtracte  with  a  manager 
or  an  owner.  These  taidlvlduals.  who 
have  complete  control  over  the  wages 
paid,  the  hours  worked,  the  cost.iime« 
worn,  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, are  Immune  from  actkm  aa  the 
part  of  the  union  because  they  are  not 
recognised  by  an  emidoyer. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  toctey  sedcs  to  remedy  this 
longstanding  problem.  In  the  past. 
Congress  has  made  changes  In  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  whenever  the  unique 
conditlcms  of  a  particular  Industry 
were  shown  to  require  special  provl- 
skms  In  the  act.  In  19S9.  Congress  rec- 
ognised the  temporal  nature  of  em- 
ployment in  the  constniction  industry 
and  determined  that  a  prehlre  coUeo- 
ttve-bargalning  agreement  was  an  ac- 
ceptable practice  in  that  industry. 
Further,  in  order  to  protect  workers  in 
the  garment  and  apparel  Industry 
from  the  prolif eraticm  of  subcontracts 
which  were  difficult  to  hold  to  union 
work  standards  and  wages.  C^ongress 
granted  an  exemption  from  the  ban 
against  agreements  between  imlons 
and  employers  to  contract  out  work 
only  to  subcontractors  who  use  uni(m 
labor. 

The  music  industry,  thouflh  not  rec- 
ognised as  such  under  current  law, 
shares  many  of  the  unique  character- 
istics of  the  constructifm  industry  and 
the  garment  Industry  that  put  It  In 
the  positicm  of  ccmflict  with  certain 
provisions  of  the  National  Labcv  Rela- 
tions Act.  like  construction  workers, 
musicians  generally  work  tor  (xily  a 
short  period  of  time  for  a  particular 
onployer,  and  often  travel  around  the 
country  working  only  a  week  or  two  in 

any  given  locaticm.  Because  of  this. 

they  are  unable  to  oomidy  with  the 

general  provision  of  the  NLRA  which 

requires  that  a  majority  of  the  em- 


ployees vote  for  union  npnatntatfcm 
after  30  days  of  employment.  Porther- 
mcHe.  they  cannot  even  piekei  or  otiir 
erwlse  force  pordiaaen  of  thdr 
kxs  to  bargain  ooUecttvdy  with 

Mr.  President,  our  bffl  woidd  .  . 
give  performing  artists  the  same  rights 
whidi  other,  similarly  affected  work- 
en  In  other  IndustrieB  enjoy.  It  reoog- 
nlaes  the  unique  dmraetexlsties  of  the 
performing  arts  Industry;  it  estab- 
lishes the  enudoyer-employee  rdation- 
shlp  between  the  performing  artist 
and  his  or  her  true  employer:  it  recog- 
nises the  short-term  nature  oi.  employ- 
ment in  this  Industry  and  aHows  pre- 
hlre agreements  to  be  struck  on  a  vd- 
untary  basis;  and  tt  acknoaiedKes  the 
need  tat  ecooomie  sanrtinna  to  enforce 
collective^iargainlngagreementa. 

Mr.  Preaident.  this  legislation  has 
been  pending  before  the  Senate  for 
several  sfsslnns.  Hearings  were  hdd 
during  the  99th  Congress  whidi  dear- 
ly documented  the  need  for  these 
changes.  It  is  time  that  we  move  for- 
ward to  extend  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lati(ms  Act  In  a  fair  and  evenhanded 
manner  to  the  performing  arts  Indus- 
try. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  the  perf(»mlng  arts  labor  rela- 
tions amendments  timdy  and  favw- 
able  omslderation. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  htanself .  Mr. 
Wallop.  Mr.  Dizoii.  Mr.  Ouui- 
SToa.  Mr.  Gobb.  Mr.  Siaaais. 
and  Mr.  Bxoa): 
S.  1347.  A  UU  to  fadUtate  Implemen- 
tation  of  the  1960  Hague  Conventian 
on  the  C^ivil  Aspects  of  International 
Child  Abduction,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  <m  the  Judici- 
ary. 

nmaaATiaiiAi.  choo  abdociion  act 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Presklent.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  that  is 
necessary  to  implement  the  Hague 
C^onvention  on  the  Clva  Aspects  of 
International  Child  Abduction.  The 
Senate  gave  consent  to  the  conven- 
tion, without  opposition,  last  October 
9.  Eight  other  countries.  Including 
Canada  and  the  United  KIngrtwn, 
have  also  approved  the  convention.  It 
Is  Imporatlve  that  the  United  States, 
as  a  leader  among  Mm  Western  na- 
ttons.  ratify  the  convention,  so  that 
others  will  follow  suJt.  With  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation,  the  UJS.  ratifi- 
cation of  this  important  conventian 
will  be  able  to  go  forward. 

Mr.  President,  the  conventian  ad- 
dresses a  growing  and  difficult  prob- 
lem In  child  custody  disputes:  The  ab- 
duction of  children  from  their  legal 
custodians,  and  the  transpmtatian  of 
those  children  across  intemational 
boundaries.  The  State  DqMurtment 
has  said  that  between  300  and  350  new 
cases  of  Intemational  child  abduction 
and  retention  are  reported  to  them 
every  year.  Once  the  children  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  country,  their 
rightful  custodians  f a<x  an  almost  Im- 


chOdren. 

be  left  to  local  eooita  and 

the  uaiveution  wool^ 
n  Ineenttve  for  i 
diild.  The  iucaitive 
canse.  If  the  diOd  were  taken  to  a  sig- 
natory nation,  the  child  wwold  be 
iiitwiiatlrsny  returned  to  his  or  her 
Batfcm  of  habitoal  resldeoee.  rniless.  at 
oonrse.  a  Judge  found  that  retom 
would  poae  a  grave  risk  to  the  elifld^ 


This  kilslsllnn.  and  the  coovcntlan 
it  would  hdp  to  ratify,  are  hwiwrt—t 
for  two  reaaops.  Fteat.  drfid  eastoar 

by  qualified.  iBspssslwiatf  >idldal  c<- 
fieefs.  not  by  those  acttog  winatiially 
to  abduct  children.  By  tiAdng  away  an 
taieenttve  to  abdnet  tbe  chUftcn.  the 
canvcntkm  will  help  to  enanre  that 
theae  deddoos  remain  In  the  hands  of 
the  appropriate  Judicial 

Second,  and 
must  reoogDiae  the  I 
and  paycfaoiogleal  damage  that  is  suf- 
fered by  the  abducted  chlkteen.  and  by 
thoae  parents  irtio  are  left  bdiind.  In 
my  home  State  of 
has  worked  to 

Induding  ones  luvulving 
to  Ikigland.  Norway. 
Arabia,  and  Bolivia.  This 
by  bringing  about  the  ratlflrstioa  of 
the  conventian,  will  hdp  to  forestall 
that  kind  of  disruptton  in  families' 
Uvea. 

Under  the  proposed  legMation,  one 
Federal  agency  would  act  aa  a  central 
coordinating  body,  to  gather  infc 
tion   on   abduftr^   children's 
aboots  ff"**  wdlare, 
possible,    to    facilitate    the    rightful 
return  of  those  children.  The 
tion  would  alao  grant  coQcarrent 
dietian   to   both   State 
coivts.  to  rule  on  actions 
the  fmiTWititm 

The  bffl  I  am  today  lirtrodndng  ii 

smong  the  Federal  departments  that 
win  be  effected  by  the     _ 
dnding  the  State.  Justice, 
ury  Departmenta.  The  tain 
deared  by  thoae  departosenta.  and  It 
enjoys  the  administratian's  fuU  Kip- 

PO^Wa 

By  bringing  the  conventian  to  ratifi- 
cation, we  win  be  dtaeoaragtaig  chOd 
abductiaw  amotig  nations,  much  as 
eartier  leglihitifwi  dlseooraged  abdne- 
tions  within  our  Nation,  and  within  In- 
dividual Statea.  In 
acted  the  Parental 
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tkm  Act.  ftnd  all  50  States  have  adopt- 
ed the  Uniform  Child  Custody  Juiis- 
dletion  Act.  Both  of  thoee  earlier 
pieces  of  letlslation.  like  this  one.  are 
efforts  to  stop  the  disruption  and  deep 
ftno^iftn^i  harm  that  child  abduction 
tnfUets  on  Innocent  families  and  chil- 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rkobd.  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leacues  to  lend  their  support  to  this 
Important  implementlnc  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  Mr.  Ooas.  be  printed 
intheRaooas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBs.  as  follows: 

8. 1947 

B€  U  enacted  fty  the  SenaU  and  Houte  of 
Rtpnmntattvet   ttf  Me    XfnilM   St»U»   of 
Annfica  in  Contntaa  nMMmblM, 
ncnoN  LBBosTinix 

Thto  Act  maj  be  dted  m  the  "Internation- 
al Child  Abductteo  Act". 

t.    riMDINGS    AND    OaCUUUTION    OT    PUa- 


The  Ooiwraai  findi  that- 

(1)  The  tntenuUlonal  abduction  or  wronc- 
fol  retention  of  children  Is  harmful  to  thelr 
veil-betiw. 

(2)  Feraoni  aboold  not  be  permitted  to 
n>iialn  cuitody  of  children  by  virtue  of  their 
vrmgful  removal  or  retention. 

(S>  International  abducttona  and  reten- 
tions of  children  are  increaalnc.  and  only 
oooeerted  cooperation  purmiant  to  an  Inter- 
national agreement  can  effectively  combat 
ttite  problem. 

(4)  The  IMO  Hagoe  Convention  on  the 
CIvO  A^MCU  of  International  Child  Abduc- 
tion MtabUahea  lecal  rights  and  procedures 
for  the  prompt  return  of  children  who  have 
been  wrongfully  removed  or  retained,  as 
weO  as  for  securlnc  the  exercise  of  visitation 
rights.  Children  who  are  wrongfully  re- 
moved or  retained  within  the  meanlnc  of 
the  Convention  are  to  be  promptly  returned 
unless  one  of  the  narrow  exceptions  set 
forth  in  the  Convention  applies.  The  Con- 
vention provides  a  sound  treaty  framework 
to  help  resolve  the  problem  of  International 
abductkm  and  retentlcm  of  children  and  will 
deter  such   wroncful   removals  and   reten- 


(5)  This  Act  is  designed  to  facUltate  imple- 
mentation of  the  Convention  In  the  United 
States. 

(6)  The  provisicms  of  this  Act  are  in  addi- 
tion to  and  not  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Convention. 

(7)  In  enactinc  this  Act  the  Concress  rec- 


(A)  the  International  character  of  the 
Convention:  and 

(B)  the  need  for  uniform  international  In- 
terpretation of  the  Convention. 

(8)  The  Convention  and  this  Act  empower 
courts  in  the  United  States  to  determine 
only  rights  under  the  Convention  and  not 
the  merits  of  any  underlying  child  custody 


TTTUB  I— PROVISIONS  IUPLJCICENTINO 
THE  CONVDirnON 

aacnoN  isi.  DcnNrnoN& 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  "Convention"  means  the  IMO  Hague 
Convention  on  the  Civil  Aspects  of  Interna- 
tional Child  Abduction: 


(3)  "United  SUtea  Central  Authority" 
means  the  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment designated  by  the  President  to  per- 
form on  behalf  of  the  United  SUtes  the 
functions  of  Central  Authority  set  out  in 
the  Conventicm  and  this  Act: 

(S)  "court"  means  any  court  of  competent 
jurlsdletton  of  a  State,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  United  SUtes: 

(4)  "Federal  Parent  Locator  Service" 
means  the  senrloe  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  pursu- 
ant to  section  453  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(43  U.&C.  6M>: 

(5)  "person"  includes  any  individual,  an 
Institution,   or  any   other  legal   entity   or 

bodr. 

(6)  "applicant"  means  any  person  who, 
pursuant  to  the  Convention,  files  an  appli- 
cation with  the  United  SUtes  Central  Au- 
thority or  a  Central  Authority  of  any  other 
party  to  the  Convention  for  the  return  of  a 
child  alleged  to  have  been  wrongfully  re- 
moved or  retained  or  for  arrangements  for 
organising  or  secxtring  the  effective  exercise 
of  righU  of  access  pursuant  to  the  Conven- 
tion: 

(7)  "petitioner"  means  any  person  who 
fUes  a  petition  in  court  seeking  relief  under 
the  Convention  and  this  Act: 

(8)  "respondent"  means  any  person 
against  whose  InteresU  a  petition  Is  filed 
pursuant  to  the  Convention  and  this  Act: 

(9)  "authorities '  as  used  In  article  15  of 
the  Convention  Includes  public  officials  and 
courts: 

(10)  "righU  of  access"  means  visiutlon 
rights; 

(11)  "wrongful  removal  or  retention"  in- 
cludes a  removal  or  retention  of  a  child 
prior  to  the  entry  of  a  custody  order  regard- 
ing that  child:  and 

(13)  "commencement  of  proceedings"  as 
used  in  article  13  of  the  Convention,  with 
regard  to  the  return  of  children  located  In 
the  United  SUtes,  means  the  filing  of  a  pe- 
tition in  accordance  with  section  103(b). 

sac   ItL  ADHINUrnUTIVK   AND  JUDiaAL  RKMK- 
MBS. 

(a)  The  courts  of  the  SUtes.  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  SUtes.  and  the  United 
States  district  courts  shall  have  concurrent 
original  Jurisdiction  with  regard  to  actions 
arising  under  the  Convention  and  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  person  seeking  Judicial  relief 
under  the  Convention  and  this  Act  may 
commence  a  civil  action  by  filing  a  petition 
In  any  court  described  In  subsection  (a) 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  a  child  Is  lo- 
cated at  the  time  the  petition  Is  filed. 

(c)  Notice  of  an  action  for  the  return  of  a 
child  pursuant  to  the  Convention  and  this 
Act  shall  be  given  In  accordance  with  the 
applicable  law  governing  notice  In  IntersUte 
child  custody  proceedings. 

(d)  A  petitioner  who  seeks  return  of  a 
child  under  the  Convention  and  this  Act 
shall  esUbllsh  by  s  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  that  the  child  has  been  wrongfully 
removed  or  retained.  A  respondent  who  op- 
poses return  of  the  child  has  the  burden  of 
establishing  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence that  one  of  the  exceptions  set  forth  in 
the  Convention  applies. 

(e)  Pull  faith  and  credit  shall  be  accorded 
by  courts  In  the  United  SUtes  to  the  Judg- 
ments of  other  courts  in  the  United  SUtes 
ordering  the  return  of  a  child  pursuant  to 
the  Convention  and  this  Act  or  denying 
such  return. 

(f)  The  remedies  established  by  the  Con- 
vention and  this  Act  shall  be  In  addition  to 


remedies    available    under   other   lawa   or 
Intematlonal  agreemenU. 

UtC  ISa  P1IOVI8IONAL  KEMKIMga. 

(a)  In  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Convention  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b),  any  court  exercising  Jurisdic- 
tion over  a  petition  filed  pursuant  to  the 
Convention  and  this  Act.  may,  either  direct- 
ly or  through  an  appropriate  intermediary, 
take  or  cause  to  be  taken  provisional  meas- 
ures under  Federal  or  State  law.  as  appro- 
priate, to  protect  the  well-being  of  a  child  or 
to  prevent  the  child's  further  removal  or 
concealment  prior  to  final  disposition  of  the 
petition. 

(b)  No  court  exercising  Jurisdiction  over  a 
petition  filed  pursuant  to  the  convention 
and  this  Act  may  order  a  child  provisionally 
removed  from  a  person  having  physical  con- 
trol of  the  child  unless  the  applicable  re- 
quirements of  SUte  law  are  satisfied. 

sac  ISt.  ADMISSIBILmr  or  DOClTMDnB. 

Any  application  to  the  United  States  Cen- 
tral Authority  or  petition  to  a  court  submit- 
ted in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Convention,  together  with  docimients  and 
any  other  information  appended  thereto  or 
provided  subsequently,  shall  be  admissible 
In  court  without  the  need  for  any  legaliza- 
tion or  authentication. 

SBC  IN.  imrTED  8TATS8  CKNTBAL  AUTHORrrT. 

(a)  The  President  shall  designate  a  Feder- 
al agency  to  serve  as  Central  Authority  for 
the  United  SUtes. 

(b)  The  funcUons  of  the"  United  States 
Central  Authority  and  cooperating  SUte 
and  local  authorities  and  sgencies  are  thoee 
ascribed  to  the  Central  Authority  by  the 
Convention  and  this  Act. 

(c)  The  United  SUtes  Central  Authority 
shall  have  authority  to  issue  regulations  to 
Implement  the  Convention  and  this  Act. 

(d)  The  United  SUtes  Central  Authority 
shall  have  authority  to  obtain  Information 
from  the  Federal  Parent  Locator  Service 
under  section  443  of  Part  D  of  UUe  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

8BC  IS*.  COSTS  AND  FEES. 

(a)  No  Federal.  SUte,  or  local  authority 
shall  impose  on  the  applicant  any  fee  In  re- 
lation to  the  administrative  processing  of 
applications  submitted  under  this  Conven- 
tion. 

(b)  Petitioners  may  be  required  to  bear 
the  costs  of  legal  counsel  or  advisors,  court 
costs  Incurred  in  cotuiectlon  with  their  peti- 
tions and  travel  costs  for  the  returning  child 
and  any  accompanying  persons,  except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (c>  or  (d). 

(c)  Subject  to  subsection  (d).  legal  fees  or 
court  costs  incurred  In  connection  with  pro- 
ceedings under  the  Convention  or  this  Act 
shall  be  borne  by  the  petitioner  unless  they 
are  covered  by  payments  from  Federal, 
SUte,  or  local  legal  assistance  or  other  pro- 
grams. 

(d)  Any  court  ordering  the  return  of  a 
child  under  the  Convention  shall  order  the 
respondent  to  pay  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  or  on  behalf  of  the  petitioner,  in- 
cluding court  cosU.  legal  fees,  foster  home 
or  other  care  during  the  course  of  return 
proceedings,  and  transporUtion  costs  relat- 
ed to  the  return  of  the  child,  unless  the  re- 
spondent esUblishes  that  such  order  would 
be  clearly  inappropriate. 

SKC    l«7.    COIXICnON.    MAINTENANCE    AND    DIS- 
8SMINATION  OP  INFORMATION. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  section  533a  of  tiUe  5. 
United  SUtes  Code  and  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  United  SUtes  Central  Authority 
may,  under  such  conditions  as  It  prescribei 


by  regulation,  receive  from  or  transmit  to 
any  Federal.  SUte.  or  foreign  authority  or 
person  information  for  purposes  related  to 
the  Convention.  No  Information  shall  be  dis- 
closed by  the  United  States  Central  Author- 
ity pursuant  to  this  section,  however,  if  such 
disclosure  would  contravene  the  national  se- 
curity or  law  enforcement  InteresU  of  the 
United  States  or  the  confidentiality  of 
census  daU 

(b)  RequesU  for  information  under  this 
■ectlon  sbaU  be  submitted  in  such  manner 
and  form  as  the  United  States  Central  Au- 
thority may  prescribe  by  regulation  and 
shall  be  accompanied  or  su[>ported  by  such 
documents  as  the  United  SUtes  Central  Au- 
thority may  require. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  (but  subject  to  subsection  (d)),  when- 
ever the  head  of  any  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  SUte,  territory,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  receives  a  request  from  the 
United  States  Central  Authority  for  infor- 
matlcm  authorised  to  be  provided  to  such 
Central  Authority  under  this  section,  such 
individual  shall  promptly  cause  a  search  to 
be  made  of  the  files  and  records  maintained 
by  such  department,  agency,  or  instnmten- 
tality  with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
the  information  requested  is  contained  in 
any  such  files  or  records.  If  such  search  dis- 
closes the  information  requested,  such  indi- 
vidual shall  immediately  transmit  such  In- 
formation to  the  United  SUtes  Central  Au- 
thority, except  that  if  any  information  is 
obtained  the  disclosure  of  which  would  con- 
travene national  security  or  law  enforce- 
ment interests  of  the  United  SUtes  or  the 
confidentiality  of  census  daU  such  infor- 
mation shall  not  be  transmitted.  The  re- 
sponding agency  shall  be  obligated  to  advise 
the  United  SUtes  Central  Authority  imme- 
diately upon  completion  of  the  requested 
search. 

(d)  To  the  extent  that  iniormation  the 
United  SUtes  Central  Authority  is  author- 
ised to  obtain  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c)  can  be  obtained  through  the  Fed- 
eral Parent  Locator  Service  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  463  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  such  Central  Authority  shall  use  the 
procedure  provided  for  under  such  section 
463  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  such  Information, 
and  shall  not  request  such  information  di- 
rectly under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  permitting  the  United  SUtes  Cen- 
tral Authority  to  obtain  tax  return  Informa- 
tion except  as  provided  in  section  6103  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  and  sec- 
tion 453  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

(f)  The  United  SUtes  Central  Authority 
shall  maintain  appropriate  records  concern- 
ing Its  activities  and  the  disposition  of  cases 
brought  to  Its  attention. 

SBC  IM.  INTSR-AGENCY  COORDINATING  GROUP. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  SUte.  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  the  At- 
torney General  shall  designate  Federal  em- 
ployees and  may.  from  time  to  time,  desig- 
nate private  citizens  to  serve  on  an  inter- 
agency coordlitating  group  to  monitor  oper- 
ation of  the  Convention  and  to  provide 
advice  on  its  ImplemenUtlon.  This  group 
shall  meet  from  time  to  time  at  the  request 
of  the  United  SUtes  Central  Authority.  The 
agency  in  which  the  United  SUtes  Central 
Authority  is  located  is  authorized  to  reim- 
burse such  private  citizens  for  travel  and 
other  expenses  incurred  in  participating  at 
meetings  of  the  coordinating  groups  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  those  authorized  for  Federal 


employees  under  title  S  of  the  United  SUtea 
Code. 

(b)  The  interagency  coordinating  group 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.  I). 

SBC  IW.  AUtHOaiZATION  OF  APPCOPRIATION. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Convention  and  this  Act. 

TITLE  n— AMENDBCENTS  TO  OTHER 
LAWS 

SBC     Ml.     AMENDMENT     CONCERNING     FEDERAL 
PARENT  U)CATOR  SERVICE. 

Section  4<3  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (43 
UJ8.C.  663)  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out 
"under  this  section"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "under  subsection  (a)";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Central  Authority  des- 
ignated by  the  President  In  accordance  with 
section  105  of  the  International  Child  Ab- 
duction Act.  under  which  the  services  of  the 
Parent  Locator  Service  established  under 
section  453  shall  be  made  available  to  such 
Central  Authority  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  whereabouts  of  any  parent  or 
child  when  such  information  is  to  be  used  to 
l(xate  such  parent  or  child  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under 
that  Act.  The  Parent  Locator  Service  shall 
charge  no  fees  for  services  requested  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection.". 

SBC  MX.  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
<X>i». 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  6103(1X6)  of 
the  Intental  Revenue  Code  of  1986  (26 
U.S.C.  6I03(IK6KB))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "and  for  purposes  of,  and  to  the 
extent  necessary  in.  locating  individuals  in 
connection  with  the  abduction  or  wrongful 
restraint  or  retention  of  a  child".* 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  Join  my  friend  and  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois  by  cosponsor- 
ing  legislation  to  implement  the  1980 
Hague  Convention  on  the  Civil  As- 
pecte  of  Parental  International  Child 
Abduction. 

The  State  Department  has  recorded 
over  2.300  cases  of  international  child 
abduction.  There  are  victims  from 
each  and  every  State  of  this  country. 
Young  U.S.  citizens  have  been  abduct- 
ed and  are  being  retained  in  over  100 
countries  throughout  the  world.  These 
are  not  cases  imder  dispute,  rather 
they  are  cases  where  an  American 
court  has  already  awarded  custody  to 
one  parent.  Then,  in  violation  of 
American  law,  the  other  parent  has 
kidnaped  a  young  American  citizen 
and  removed  the  child  to  another 
country. 

Once  the  children  are  taken  out  of 
this  country,  their  rightful  custodians 
face  an  impossible  task  to  have  their 
children  returned.  In  virtually  every 
case,  the  country  to  which  the  child  is 
illegally  taken,  whether  ally  or  enemy, 
has  refused  to  honor  the  decision  of 
an  American  court,  and  rettim  the 
child  to  the  parent  having  legal  custo- 
dy of  the  child  in  the  United  States. 


At  the  present  time  a  parent  whose 
child  has  been  taken  to,  or  retained  In. 
a  foreign  coimtry  in  violaticm  of  a 
valid  custody  decree,  must  attempt  to 
have  that  decree  recognized  by  the 
foreign  court.  This  process  is  costly, 
time  consuiming,  and  frequently  re- 
quires the  rightftil  (nistodian  to  be 
subject  to  another  hearing  on  the 
merits  of  the  custody  claim.  This  hear- 
ing takes  place  in  the  abducting  par- 
ent's home  country.  Even  if  such  a 
hearing  can  be  obtained,  it  almost 
always  results  in  the  abducting  parent 
being  granted  custody. 

Therefore,  a  person  who  has  lost  a 
custody  battle  in  this  cotmtry  has 
enormous  incentive  to  abduct  the  chil- 
dren and  take  them  out  of  the  United 
States,  where  they  know  they  cannot 
be  forced  to  return  the  children  to 
their  rightful  custodians. 

Without  ratification  of  the  Hague 
Convention,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
little  ability  to  assist  parents  recover 
their  abducted  children.  Right  now, 
our  State  Department  seems  to  func- 
tion as  the  world's  largest  Legal  Serv- 
ices Referral  Office,  telling  a  parent 
whose  child  has  been  stolen  away  to 
contact  a  lawyer  in  the  country  to 
which  the  child  has  been  taken. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion is  the  most  promising  develop- 
ment in  the  continuing  efforts  to  Aeal 
with  this  problem.  The  convention 
does  not  provide  for  the  recognition 
and  enforcement  of  foreign  custody 
decrees.  Rather,  it  sets  up  a  ssrstem  of 
administrative  and  legal  procedures 
designed  to  insure  the  prompt  return 
of  children  who  are  wrongfully  re- 
moved to  or  retained  in  a  ratifying 
state.  This  would  restore  the  custody 
status  quo  that  existed  before  the  ab- 
duction. It  thus  denies  the  abductor 
any  legal  advantage  in  the  country  to 
which  the  child  has  been  taken,  as  the 
courts  in  that  country  are  under 
treaty  obligation  to  return  the  child  to 
the  coimtry  from  which  he  or  she  was 
abducted  without  conducting  any  pro- 
ceedings on  the  merits  of  the  underly- 
ing custody  claims. 

The  convention  was  adopted  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  23  countries 
who  participated  in  the  negotiation  of 
this  agreement,  and  is  currently  for- 
mally in  force  in  8  of  these  nations. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  consented  to 
convention  by  a  vote  of  98  to  0.  The 
legislation  being  introduced  today  will 
fully  implement  the  various  aspects  of 
the  convention  and  allow  for  formal 
ratification  by  the  United  States.  Once 
the  United  States  formally  adopts  the 
Hague  Convention,  several  additional 
countries  are  reportedly  likely  to 
follow. 

The  Hague  Convention  could  pro- 
vide dramatic  relief  to  the  problem  of 
international  child  abduction.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Shultz  has  said  that  over 
the  past  several  years  nearly  half  of 
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it  bdp  Umm  children 
Uite.  Mr.  PreridenU  I 


UJB. 
I  ibmiiil  the  aaodli  % 

tte  DnMed  SUtea  of 

Oofaayan.  A 

of  Mr.   Oe- 

toy  ttaeClrcutt 

;  of  Cook  Ooontjr  for  dilld  abdae- 

.  Under  Federal  law.  be  la  dianted 

with  imlawfal  ffldit  to  avoid 


liM  few  risbtB  under  Sandi  re- 
law,  and  under  tliat  aaoae  law. 
» dalB  to  ber  two  <linfriran  clifl- 
I  learned  further,  that  in  the 
Mr.   Oediayan   la    deemerl   an 
parent  toy  tte  aandl  ooorto  then- 
vliieh  IB  «alte  poaeMe  Bhwn  hlB 
taJMoty  of  a  drinktac  pntaleaB  and 
aetMty.  the  cfaOAren.  AUa 
would   not   00   to   thetr 
bat  to  a  rdattve  of  KtaaUd  C3e- 


I  waa  toM  that  under  Sandl  law.  Ge- 
enjoya  the  rfsht  to  theae  two 
niBliB  illliiM.  and  that  there 
la  no  ouportunity  for  a 

n iiid  rale  in  thiB 

that  the  Klnc  the 

the  rultiw  family  of  this  aaadi  Aralii- 


about  theae  two 

glrlB  currently  betnc 

tai  aaudi  Arabia.  In  the 

wm  and  oomlty.  I  betteve 

In  8aadl  Arabia 

two  younc  UBIted 

to   their   mother,   in 

they  bcdooc  aoeordlnc 

to  the  United  Statea  eourtB.  While  we 
the  reality  that  different 

(llteisent  lesal  ays- 

I  find  the  epedfteB  of  thia 

Mr.    nratilrnt.    it    ia    exactly    for 

^„^_  Uke  Pat  Rouah.  that  the  Hacoe 

Oummltai  op  International  Child  Ab- 

la  nooilnilT  It  would  provide  an 

tool  for  recoverinc  cfaO- 

wtao  Imve  been  unlawfully  taken. 

If  the  Hi«ne  Ocnvcntlan  had  been 

in  ftoee.  rTT»-ir*L  Patricia  Rouah  and 

eoold  have  been  aaved 

ttaoi  thta  pain  and  auffertncl  Patrtda 

would  have  a  way  to  tarto*  her  difl- 

they  locally  belonc! 

Mr.    niuhlfint.    It    iB    for    Patricia 

the  thouBanrti  of  peoide  in 

the  United  Statea  who  have  had  ezpe- 

Hke   hers,   that   I   ▼tcorouBly 

unee  my  ooHeacuea  to  aupport  thlB  Im- 
«it«-'«»««"  for  the  Hague 

on  the  Civil  Aspects  of  Pa- 

Intematlanal    Child    Abduo- 

CRAMSrrON.  Mr.  Preeident.  I 
today  to  Join  as  an  original 

^ of  a    1»47,   the   propoaed 

'Ontematianal  ChUd  Abduction  Act." 
an  act  to  fadUtate  the  imptenientatlan 
of  the  IMO  Hague  Convention  on  the 
Ctvfl  AipectB  of  International  ChUd 
Abductkm.  The  Hague  Treaty,  signed 
hf  the  United  Statea  on  December  23. 
IMI.  and  approved  by  the  Senste  on 
October  9.  IMt.  establiBhes  an  admin- 
iBtrattve  and  Judicial  mechanism  to 
brtiv  about  the  prompt  return  of  diD- 
dren  who  have  been  abducted  from 
their  hoBte  country  in  parental  custo- 
dy atnwglea.  International  child  ab- 
dnetlonB  in  parental  custody  battles 
have  cauaed  untold  grief  and  heart- 
ache to  thoae  famUleB  involved  in 
theae  caaea.  The  Hague  Treaty  and  its 
implenentlng  legislation  being  intro- 
doeed  today  promise  to  provide  reme- 
dies  to  the  anguished  parents  seeking 
to  leuiver  children  who  have  been 
taken  aeraas  international  borders. 

This  measure  would  serve  as  ena- 
bling *«g*T»«**«"  for  the  Hague  Treaty 
and  provide  for  its  fuU  and  unlf  (vm 

iiiilil iitsliiiii        throughout        the 

United  States.  This  legislarion  would 
provide  essential  information  to  left- 
behind  parenU  regarding  their  legal 
wmwttmMmm  andor  the  convention.  Indud- 
hm  the  procedures  required  to  invoke 
and  pursue  such  remedies  In  the 
United  Statea.  Finally,  enactment  of 
this  IfglslBtlnn  and  enforcement  of  the 


Hague  Treaty  win  hopefully  aerve  as  a 
detsRcnt  to  future  wrongful  removals 
or  retentiana  of  children  between  the 
United  Statea  and  other  signatories  to 
the  oanventlon. 

Mr.  Prertdenf.  the  convention  and 
this  InglslBtlnn  are  logical  eztenalanB 
of  leglslaftnn.  the  Parental  Kklnaptng 
Prevention  Ad.  Pubttc  Law  M-611.  I 
ooauthored  wHh  the  Hmsfor  tram 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Wsluip]  several  Con- 
«o.  Althoi«h  that  leglilwHon 
naeted  by  Qawreas  in  IfM  to  ad- 
the  problem  of  interstate  child 
abduction  and  mlBBtng  cdilldren.  no 
such  complementary  legislation  ezlsta 
to  deal  with  international  caaea. 

Durliw  the  hearli^  I  chaired  on  the 
Uiiitiiiiii  of  parental  kidnaping  in  the 
Mth  Coiweas.  the  need  for  a  remedy 
to  deal  with  international— as  wdl  as 
domestic-parental  Udnaptng  cases 
was  well  documented.  Moreover.  I 
have  seen  the  difficulties  that  parenU 
from  ray  own  State  of  California  have 
ezperienoed  in  attempting  to  recover 
their  diOdren  after  they  have  been 
taken  abroad  by  a  noncustodial 
parent.  Over  the  past  decade  I  have 
tried  to  assist  left-behind  parenU  in 
doaeiiM  of  eases  involving  international 
parental  kldnaptng.  Unfortimately. 
without  liiuihiiifnrstinn  of  the  Hague 
Treaty,  the  remedies  to  assist  these 
families  have  been  very  limited. 

Mr.  President,  international  child 
abduction  cases  have  affected  numer- 
oiM  f amlUea.  tiwinHiny  a  large  number 
of  f  amOlea  in  my  own  State.  According 
to  data  rompn*H  by  the  Department 
of  State  from  1973  to  the  present,  a 
total  of  211  children  have  been  abduct- 
ed from  California  and  taken  by  one 
of  their  parents  to  a  foreign  country. 
Many  of  these  children  are  never  re- 
turned. Hopefully,  the  implementati<m 
of  the  Hague  Treaty  will  reduce  theae 
problems  in  the  future. 


sumiAaT  or  tbb  act 

Mr.  President.  I'd  like  to  highlight  a 
number  of  provisians  of  the  proposed 
IrgH***'*"'  which  I  And  are  particular- 
ly noteworthy. 

First,  this  legialaUMi  and  the  1980 
Hague  Convention  itKlf  simply  em- 
power courts  In  the  United  States  to 
determine  rights  under  the  conven- 
tion, not  the  merits  of  any  underiying 
child  custody  claim.  The  merits  of  con- 
flicting custody  claims  underlying 
wrong  abductions  or  retentions  remain 
for  reatriutlon  after  the  convention 
procedures  have  been  oonduded.  In 
other  words.  Mr.  President,  the  Hague 
Treaty  and  its  implementing  leglsla- 
tkm  deal  exdusivdy  with  procedures 
for  returning  abducted  children  to 
their  oountrtea  of  origin  where  the  un- 
derlying custody  dispute  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  appropriate  courts. 

Second,  the  legislation  provides  that 
courts  of  the  Statea.  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  territories  and  posses 
sions  of  the  United  States  and  U.S.  dis- 


trict courts  shall  have  concurrent 
oriitaal  Jurisdiction  with  regard  to  ac- 
tions arising  under  the  convention  and 
the  proposed  act  Thus,  a  parent  may 
se^  relief  hi  either  a  Federal  or  State 
court. 

Third,  the  legislation  provides  that 
the  burden  of  proof  standard  In  such 
cases  would  be  based  on  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence.  A  petttlaner 
seeing  the  return  of  a  child  under  the 
convention  and  this  legislation  must 
establish  by  a  prepcmderanoe  of  the 
evidence  that  the  child  was  wrongfully 
removed  or  retained.  A  respcmdent 
who  opposes  the  return  of  the  child 
has  the  burden  of  establishing  by  dear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  <nie  of 
the  exceptions  set  forth  in  the  conven- 
tion applies. 

Fourth,  the  legislation  provides  that 
although  any  court  exercising  Jurisdic- 
tion over  a  petition  filed  pursuant  to 
the  conventicm  may  provide  for  provi- 
sional measures  under  either  Fedetal 
or  State  law.  as  required  to  protect  the 
well-being  of  the  child  or  to  prevent 
the  child's  further  removal  or  conceal- 
ment prior  to  the  final  dispoettlon  of 
the  petition,  no  child  may  be  cntlered 
provisionally  removed  from  a  person 
having  physical  control  of  the  child 
unless  the  applicable  requirements  of 
State  law  are  satisfied. 

Fifth,  the  legislation  would  direct 
the  President  to  designate  a  Federal 
agency  to  serve  as  central  authority 
for  the  United  States.  The  UJ3.  central 
authority  would  have  the  authority  to 
issue  regulations  to  implonent  the 
conventi<m  and  the  proposed  act.  In 
gmeral.  the  prinuur  role  of  the  cen- 
tral authority  vrould  be  to  serve  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  incoming  and  outgo- 
ing appllcatiCHis.  In  particular,  the 
coitral  authority  would  be  responsible 
to  "take  all  appropriate  measures"  to 
locate  abducted  children:  prevent 
harm  to  the  chUd  or  prejudice  to  in- 
terested parties  through  provisional 
measures:  secure  voluntary  return  of 
the  child:  exchange  information  re- 
garding the  chfld's  social  background: 
provide  general  information  about 
U.S.  laws  relating  to  child  custody:  ini- 
tiate or  facilitate  the  institution  of  Ju- 
dicial proceedings;  provide  or  facilitate 
the  provision  of  legal  counsel  or 
advice:  and  make  administrative  ar- 
rangements for  the  safe  return  of  ab- 
ducted children. 

Sixth,  at  the  request  of  the  central 
authority,  an  intoagency  coordinating 
group  would  be  authorised  to  meet 
from  time  to  time  to  monitor  oper- 
ation of  the  convention  and  to  provide 
advice  regarding  its  implementation. 
The  Secretaries  of  State  and  Health 
and  Human  Servioes  and  the  Attorney 
General  would  be  authortaed  to  desig- 
nate Federal  employees  and  private 
dtlaens  to  serve  on  such  an  interagen- 
cy nmrrti  listing  group. 

Seventh,  the  leglslatim  contains  a 
provisian  oonnemlng  the  utflintian  of 


the  Federal  Parent  Locator  Service. 
The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Servioes  would  be  required  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  central  au- 
thority under  which  the  seinkes  of 
the  Parent  Locator  Oei»lte  would  be 
made  available  to  the  central  author- 
ity for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
location  of  any  parent  or  chUd  irtien 
such  inf  ormatimi  Is  to  be  used  in  car- 
rying out  the  pnvoaed  act 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  authori- 
sation of  api»o|Hiations.  the  legisla- 
tion authorises  the  apmopriation  of 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  tatdx  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
convention.  Currently  there  is  no  basis 
for  determining  the  numbers  of  return 
requests  arising  under  the  convention 
and  the  administrative  costs  involved. 
Therefore,  the  leglslatlcm  does  not 
seek  the  appropriation  of  any  funds 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  Rather,  it 
authorises  the  appropriation  of  funds 
in  the  event  they  are  needed  in  the 
future. 

coacLusioa 

Mr.  President,  implementation  of 
the  Hague  Cmiventian  by  the  United 
States  throu^  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation represents  a  significant  step 
forward  in  dealing  with  international 
child  abduction  cases.  Although  ratifi- 
cation Of  the  treaty  and  paaage  of  the 
legislaticm  being  introduced  today  may 
not  end  the  heartache  and  distress 
that  parental  kidnapping  brings  about, 
it  will  provide  for  a  clear  and  hopeful- 
ly swift  mechanism  for  restoring  ab- 
ducted children  to  their  homes. 
•  Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President.  I  sm 
pleased  to  be  an  original  oosponsor  of 
the  implementing  legislBtion  for  the 
Hague  Conventi<m  oa  International 
ChUd  Abduction,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  pass  this  bill  without 
delay. 

Like  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  Illinois,  since  last  year  I  have 
been  seeking  to  resolve  a  parental  kid- 
naping case.  ImA  August.  I  was  called 
by  a  young  woman.  Holly  PlaneDs, 
whose  son  was  taken  to  Jordan  by  h«- 
ex-huri)and.  thou^  her  boy  was  In 
her  full  legal  custody.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  a  visitation  weekend— week- 
ends the  Judge  had  restricted  because 
of  fears  that  the  husband  would 
abduct  the  boy— her  ex-huAand  took 
the  ChUd  out  of  the  country  and  to 
Jordan,  where  the  two  of  them  have 
been  ever  since. 

International  parmtal  Irtrtnaping  is  a 
widopread  and  growing  problem: 
There  are  currently  over  2.300  known, 
documented,  unresidved  cases  of  sudi 
Udnaptngs.  Although  parental  kidnap- 
ing may  not  be  recognised  by  intcma- 
tional  law  as  the  serious  offense  that 
it  is,  to  parents  Uke  Holly  Flandla,  it  is 
a  heart  wrentfilng,  frustrating  ordeaL 

The  International  ChUd  Abduction 
Act,  iisTfl  overwhelmingly  by  Oon- 
gieas  last  year,  seeks  to  deal  with  this 
problem  by  inovidlng  a  treaty  oldlgar 


tion  for  the  prompt  return  of 
ed  children.  This  convention  Is  In  ftwce 
between  Canada,  Ftanee.  Portugal,  the 
United  Klngdam.  Ansttialia.  and  other 
nations  This  iiiijih  mi  iitim  V  tislsf Irai 
is  the  final  requirement  for  UJB.  coaa- 
pUanoe  with  the  oonventian. 

This  leglslatiop  Is  cmcial  if  we  are  to 
address  the  growing  psobleu  of  Inter- 
national ehUd  abdtiction,  TUa  Irglsls 
tion.  once  pawed,  will  hdp  us  In  our 
stand  for  Intematianal  cooperation  to 
scrtve  the  proUem. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  pass  this 
measure  without  dday.* 


ADDITIONAL  C08P0N80RS 


r.tte 


S.S 

At  the  request  of  Mr. 
name  of  the  Senstor  from 
[Mr.  DBOoacxn]  was  added  as  a  oo- 
sponsor of  S.  3.  a  bin  to  amend  title  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  the  combined  eamingi  of  a  fans- 
band  and  wife  during  the  period  of 
their  marriage  dudl  be  divided  equally 
and  shared  between  them  for  benefit 
purposes,  so  ss  to  reoognlae  the  eco- 
nomic oontributian  of  each  spouse  to 
the  marriage  and  ensure  that  each 
spouse  win  have  sodal  secuilty  protee- 
tion  in  his  or  her  own  right. 

■.as 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motwihsb.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  JenKy 
[Mr.  Bbahxt]  and  the  Oenator  tram 
XTtah  CMr.  HaxchI  were  added  as  e»- 
9onsocs  of  a  38.  a  bin  to  increase  the 
authorisation  td  wBVOSKiaJtkmm  tor 
the  Magnet  Sdiooi  Prograra  for  flacal 
year  1987  to  meet  the 
of  existing  Magnet  Sdiool 
and  for  the  estahUsfament  of 
Magnet  School  Programs. 
s.*s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sxsvnn, 
name  <rf  the  Senator  from  New . 
[Mr.  Basaur]  was  added  as  a 
sor  of  a  62.  a  bin  to  tanpvove  efftets  to 
monitor,  assess,  and  to  reduce  the  ad- 
verse impact  of  driftnets. 

■.  1*1 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Iwmttb.  the 
name  of  the  Oenator  from  nunaia  [Mr. 
SiMoii]  was  added  as  a  eosponsor  of  a 
101.  a  bin  to  amend  titles  ZVin  and 
XIX  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  a  nurse  practttianer  or  cttni- 
cal  nnrae  meHalist  may.  in 
tion  with  a  physidan.  certify  or 
tify  the  need  for  eertaln  services,  to 
provide  for  oofcrgge  of  oextain  tteng 

and  servioes  furnished  by  a  1 
titioner  or  dtadcal  nurse  I 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  !•« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Iwoora.  the 
name  of  the  Benator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PsuJ  was  added  as  a  eo- 
mwnor  of  a  104.  a  bin  to  lecognlae 
the  organisatian  known  as  the  Nation- 
al Academies  of  Praetiee. 


the 


«  ^gkg%n 
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a.  iM  otherwtoe  to  Improve  the  antlfnud 

At  the  lequeat  of  Mr.  Imoxm.  the  provlslonB  relating  to  those  progrAms. 

Mi»M>    of   the    Senator    from    North  •-  tao 

DakoU  (Mr.  Bubbick]  was  added  at  a  At   the   request   of  Mr.   Rod.   the 

fpap«fwr«r  of  8.  124.  a  bill  to  amend  nmmt-  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 

title  ZVm  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act  [Mr.  Dooo]  was  added  as  a  coaponsor 

to  proTtde  that  certified  nurw-mktwlfe  of  8.  790,  a  bill  to  amend  the  enf orce- 

are  covered  under  part  B  of  ment  provisions  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971. 
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Medicare. 

S.  14* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ihouts.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  DoL>]  was  added  as  a  oosponsor 
of  8.  14S.  a  bill  to  establish  a  tempo- 
rary program  under  which  parenteral 
dlaoetylmorphlne  wfll  be  made  avail- 
able through  qualified  pharmacies  for 
the  relief  of  intractable  pain  due  to 
cancer. 

a  lu 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RnoLB.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ma.  MnEUiaxil  was  added  as  a  co- 
spoiMor  of  8.  183.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
a  pat)cram  for  the  provision  of  child 
caie  serviees  in  public  housing 
projects. 

a  tas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Soiator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  THUSMunl  was  added  as  a 
coaponsor  of  8.  225.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
protect  the  benefit  levels  of  individ- 
uals becoming  eligible  for  benefits  in 
or  after  1979  by  eliminating  the  dis- 
parity (resulting  from  changes  made 
in  1977  in  the  benefit  computation  for- 
mula) between  those  levels  and  the 
benefit  levels  of  persons  who  become 
eligible  for  benefiU  before  1979. 
8.  toa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lcviii.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  TorlL 
[Mr.  MoTinHAH]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8.  SOS.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  protections  available  to  Federal 
employees  against  prohibited  person- 
nel practices,  and  for  other  purposes. 
s.  aas 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Thuhmoivd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  BuMFiBS]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  533.  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  an  execu- 
tive department. 

s.  atM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  PaToa,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hkbt]  was  added  as  a  oosponsor 
of  S.  604.  a  bill  to  promote  and  protect 
taxpayer  rights,  and  for  other  pur- 


a  aai 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hmiz.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hkbt]  was  added  as  a  coaponsor 
of  8.  861.  a  bill  to  amend  UUes  XI. 
XVin.  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  protect  beneficiaries  under  the 
health  care  programs  of  that  act  from 
unfit  health  care  practitioners,   and 


a  aaa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClobs.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hbum]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  8.  808.  a  bill  to  clarify  the  appUca- 
tion  of  the  Clajrton  Act  with  respect  to 
rates,  charges,  or  premiums  filed  by  a 
title  insurance  company  with  State  in- 
surance departments  or  agencies. 

a  asT 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dascbls.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Hsms]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  927.  a  bill  to  protect 
caves  resources  on  Federal  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

s.  aa4 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cbahstom.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
IirouTxl  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
8.  934.  a  bill  to  authorize  payments  to 
States  to  assist  in  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  child  care  services. 

a.  aat 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johhstoh.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MiniKowsKil  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  958.  a  bill  to  dedicate  the  North 
Cascades  National  Park  to  Senator 
Henry  M.  JacksoiL 

a.  aai 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  E>odd.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DaCoMcun]  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  982.  a  bill  to 
authorize  payments  to  States  to  be 
used  for  grants  to  provide  support  for 
family  day  care  providers. 

a.  aaa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  STArroKs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  988.  a  bill  to  amend  section 
2314  of  UUe  18.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  transportation  of  stolen 
goods,  securities,  moneys,  fraudulent 
State  tax  stamps,  or  articles  used  in 
counterfeiting. 

t.  aaa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  STArroRs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  989.  a  bill  to  regulate  recruit- 
ment and  treatment  of  certain  door-to- 
door  sales  agents,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

a  aaT 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
MxTZSifBAnii]  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nicklxs]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  997.  a  bill  to  re- 
quire the  Director  of  the  National  In- 


stitute on  Aging  to  provide  for  the 
conduct  of  HiTiio^i  trials  on  the  effica- 
cy of  the  use  of  tetrahydroamlnoad- 
dlne  in  the  treatment  of  Alzheimer's 
disease. 

a  aaa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DaCoifcun. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Bfary- 
land  [Mr.  SABBAins]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  998.  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Micro  Enterprise  Loans  for  the  Poor 
Act" 

a.  loia 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KmitSDT,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
MsRKifBAUif]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1016.  a  bill  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  literacy  corps  pro- 
grams. 

a.  toso 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MonnHAH,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  LxAHTl  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pkll]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  8.  1020,  a  bill  to 
create  the  Office  of  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress Emeritus. 

a.  loaa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BntCAMAif,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DcCoifcnn]  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boam]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1069.  a  bill 
to  revise  and  extend  the  older  Ameri- 
can Indian  grant  program  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

a.  iioa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hattislo.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oeorgia 
[Mr.  FowLKR]  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Santoro],  the 
Senator  from  liCaryland  [Mr.  Sar- 
BAKxs],  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  McLCHXB]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1106,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  simultaneous,  mutual,  and  verifia- 
ble moratorlimi  on  underground  nucle- 
ar explosions  above  a  low-yield  thresh- 
old. 

a.  iiTa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohrao,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oeorgia 
[Mr.  FowLER]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1179,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loans,  and  for  other  purposes. 
s.  iiaa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mxlchxr,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DcConciHi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1189,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  to  au- 
thorize grants  to  States  for  demonstra- 
tion projects  that  provide  to  older  in- 
dividuals services  in  return  for  certain 
volunteer  services  provided  to  other 
individuals. 


a  laos 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  OsAasLrr,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mtrhigun 
[Mr.  Rdklc]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  8.  1203,  a  bill  to  amend  UUe  22, 
United  States  Code,  to  make  unlawful 
the  establishment  or  maintenance 
within  the  United  States  of  an  office 
of  the  Palestine  UberaUon  Organiza- 
Uon.  and  for  other  purposes, 
a  laia 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  HAaxoi.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1218.  a  bill  to  require  that  any  import- 
ed food  be  labeled  to  specify  the  coun- 
try of  origin. 

a.  laoa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochbam.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Stmms]  was  added  as  a  coaponsor  of  S. 
1306.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  make  the 
temporary  modlficaUon  of  the  tariff 
treatment  on  certain  disposable  surgi- 
cal gowns  and  drapes  permanent. 
a.  isaa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  McComrBx, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  BoRxic]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1333,  a  bill  to  allow  the 
65  miles-per-hour-speed  limit  on  high- 
ways that  meet  interstate  standards 
and  are  not  currently  on  the  NaUonal 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways. 

ssaATt  jonrr  usoLunoii  aa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pkll.  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  CoHRAo]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  26,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  call  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  In- 
formaUon  Services  to  be  held  not  later 
than  1989,  and  for  other  purposes. 
SBNAR  jonrr  sssolutioii  4  a 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dols.  the 
luune  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Ladthibkrg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  ResoluUon  49, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  Septem- 
ber 18,  1987,  as  'NaUonal  POW/MIA 
RecognlUon  Day." 

SKRAn  joniT  anoLDTioR  ai 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
luune  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  ResoluUon  51,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  period  com- 
mencing on  July  27,  1987.  and  ending 
on  August  2,  1987,  as  "National  Czech 
American  Heritage  Week." 

8X11  ATI  jonrr  kssolutiom  a? 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rixglx,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoTHXHAH],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
lumsas  [Brlr.  Prtor],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilsom],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Samvord], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  KxifHKDT],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DcCoHCnn],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Bfo.  Smi- 
Mis],  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 


WtSTH],  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  JomrsTOH]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
87,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  No- 
vember 17.  1987,  as  "National  Commu- 
nity Education  Day." 

SBiATE  jomr  usoLxmoii  loi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crahstoh.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Brkatjx],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Fowlbr],  the  Senator  from 
Bflchigan  [Mr.  RnoLi].  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ntnnf],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Gark],  the  Setuitor 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  SrArroRo],  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Oramm],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Goax], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  GLcmr]. 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Mxtr- 
KOWSKil.  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth],  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Snocs]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
101,  a  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  19.  1987  as  "American  Ooq>el 
Arts  Days." 

SBiATX  jonrr  kksolutiom  loa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Prtor],  the  Senator  from  tf^nffiw 
(Mr.  DoLS],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  DoHxmci].  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Triblx]. 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  HxmPHRCT].  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Ihoutx],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  Mr.  LAumraxRO],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  SrcvDrs], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassx- 
BAUM],  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warhxr]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  108,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  October 
8, 1987,  as  'German-American  Day." 

SKHAR  JOIST  RKSOLUTION  lOa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durknberger, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis],  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Karhes]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  109,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  Ijegiiming  October 
4,  1987,  as  "National  School  Yearbook 
Week." 

smATK  Jonrr  ■ssoLunoii  1 1 1 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Himz.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [liir.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
111,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
each  of  the  months  of  November  1987, 
and  November  1988,  as  "National  Hos- 
pice Month." 

sbratx  jonn  kksolutior  iia 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  122,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  period 
commencing  on  October  18,  1987,  and 
ending  on  October  24,  1987.  as 
"Gaucher's  Disease  Awareness  Week." 


SKKATx  joorr  aaoLunoa  laa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  frmn  Maryland 
[Ma  MiKULSKx],  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
125.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  on  May  9,  1988. 
and  ending  on  May  15,  1988.  as  "Na^ 
tional  Stuttering  Awareness  Week." 
SDiATs  Jonrr  kisolvttok  laa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  HuMrHBET,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fnnn  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Sahtobo]  was  added  as  a  oo- 
sponsor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
136,  a  Joint  resolution  to  desi^iate  the 
week  of  December  13.  1987,  through 
December  19,  1987,  as  "National 
Drunk  and  Drugged  Driving  Aware- 
ness Week." 

SBtATK  jonrr  ubolutioii  laa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochbah],  the  Senator  frcmi  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  DoMEmci].  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  DubsrbebgerI. 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Mdb- 
KowsKi],  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Oarh],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  WtLsoH]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
138.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  on  July  13,  1987. 
and  ending  on  July  26.  1987,  as  "U.S. 
Olympic  Festival-'87  Celetoation."  and 
to  designate  July  17,  1987,  as  "UJ3. 
Olympic  Pestival-'87  Day." 

BERATX  JOIHT  RKSOLUTIOa  147 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  I^vm.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Murland 
[Ms.  Mikulski]  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Rixgle]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
147,  a  Joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  beginning  on  the  third  Sunday 
of  September  in  1987  and  1988  as  "Na- 
tional Adult  Day  Care  Center  Week." 

SXHATK  jomT  BxsoLunoa  14a 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Infr.  Imoutb]  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rocketeller]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  148,  a  Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  of  September  20. 
1987,  through  September  26,  1987,  as 
"Emergency  Medical  Services  Week." 

SXHATK  JOIlfT  KKSOLUnOll  1S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  AriEansas 
[Mr.  BxncFERs],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rocxbtbll^],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ihotttx], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Breaux],  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  CoHEir],  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Btbo]  were  added 
as  coqwnsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 153,  a  Joint  resolution  prohibiting 
the  enhancement  or  upgrade  in  the 
sensitivity  of  technology  of,  or  the  ca- 
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by  him  to  tbe  bill.  8.  2.  aupra;  aa  f oi-    «»«  for 

lowc 

Ql^HAltf  AMENDMENT  NO.  2S9 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.)  on  pape  4». 

Mr.  CnAHAM  aubmtttod  an  amend-  and  taMrt  hi  Uen  thereof  the 

UMOt  bitf«^ii«i  to  be  propoaed  by  him  "(i)   anch   eontribotlan   la 

tothetaai&2.8apra:aafoilovK  defray  eapendttwea  for  auch .~~-.  ^^^^^^    ^^^ 

,.             _-   ^ ,_     ,  -     ,..  „_v.  ._^  in  the  aga    gt^-  do  not  eneed  the  dttfer-    T^?^   . » 
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(1)  toMrtliic  "uid"  at  the  end  of  parm- 
■nph  (ir. 

(»  atriklnc  out  the  Mmloolon  at  the  end 
of  pancraph  (4)  and  InwrUnc  In  Ueu  tbere- 
oT  a  period:  and 

(S)  repeaUnc  pancrapha  (6)  and  (6). 

(c)  SactloB  MIS  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  IMC  la  amended  by— 

(1)  i«pealli«  the  aacond  sentence  tn  para- 
wrvtx  (1)  of  aubaactton  (a): 

<3)  amendlnt  mbaeetlon  <e>  to  read  aa  fol- 
lowa:  

"(C)  OioAWFUL  Dai  or  PATinwia.— It 
gt«yn  be  unlawful  for  any  peraon  who  re- 
oatrea  any  payment  under  aectlon  MM.  or 
to  whom  any  portion  of  any  payment  re- 
oalMd  under  aoeh  section  la  tranaferred. 
knowingly  and  willfully  to  use.  or  authorise 
the  use  of,  such  payment  or  such  portion 
for  any  purpoae  oUier  than- 

"(I)  to  d^ray  the  qualified  rampaltn  ex- 
Dsnsns  with  respect  to  which  such  payment 
was  made,  or 

■•(J)  to  repay  loans  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  used,  or  otherwise  to  restore  funds 
(other  than  oootrlbutlons  to  defray  quaU- 
flsd  ««T»»g"  expenses  which  were  received 
and  expended)  which  were  uaed.  to  defray 
such  qualified  '^■np*»f«  expenses.". 

(d)  Section  M37(a)  of  the  Intomal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1M6  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  for  payments  under  aectlon 
MOWBKS)". 

McCAIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  364 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  McCAIN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  pace  74,  bednnlnc  with  line  20,  strike 
out  throush  line  21  on  pace  M  and  Insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  f  oUowlnr 

"None  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  effective  unless  and  untU  the  Federal 
Section  Compaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sk.  6.  (a)  SeeUon  31S<aX3)  of  the  Feder- 
al Section  c:ampaisn  Act  of  1971  (2  VAC. 
44la(aK2»  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(2)  No  multlcandldate  political  commit- 
tee shall  make  contributions  to  any  candi- 
date for  Federal  office  or  any  authorised  po- 
litical committee  of  such  candidate,  or  to 
any  other  poUUcal  committee  or  separate 
segrecated  fund.". 

<b)  SecUon  31&<c)  of  the  Federal  ElecUon 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  VAC.  441a(c»  U 
amended  by— 

( 1 )  striklnc  out  "subsection  (b)  and  subsec- 
tion (d)"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  tn 
lieu  thereof  "subsections  (b).  (d).  (I),  and 
(J)";  and 

(2)  inserting  "for  subsections  (b)  and  (d) 
and  the  term  'base  period'  means  the  calen- 
dar year  of  the  first  election  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Senatorial  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1M7.  for  subsections  (1) 
and  (J)"  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraphs  (3KB). 

(c)  Section  31S<d)  of  the  Federal  ElecUon 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  D.S.C.  441a(d))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "(2) 
and  (3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(2). 
(3),  (4).  and  (5)": 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 

lowinr 

"(4)  No  congressional  campaign  committee 
may  accept  contributions  from  multlcandl- 
date political  committees  or  separate  segre- 
gated funds. 

"(5)  No  national  committee  of  a  political 
party  may  accept  contributions  from  multl- 
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candidate  political  committees  or  separate 
segregated  funds. 

"(•)  The  limitations  contained  In  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  shall  apply  to  any  ex- 
penditure through  general  public  political 
advertising,  whenever  made,  which  clearly 
identlftes  by  name  an  individual  who  ia.  or  is 
seeking  nocninatkm  to  be.  a  candidate  in  the 
general  etoctlon  for  Federal  office  of  Presi- 
dent. Senator  or  Rtpi  eaantotlve:  provided 
that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  direct 
maU  communications  designed  primarily  for 
fundraialng  purposes  which  make  only  inci- 
dental reference  to  any  one  or  more  Federal 
candldatea.". 

(d)  SecUon  316(bX2)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion (Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  D.8.C. 
441b(bX2))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  iiMertlng  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (A): 

(2)  striking  out  ":  and"  at  the  voA  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
aperlod:and 

(3)  repealing  subparagraph  (C). 

(e)  SecUon  316<bK3)  la  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"(3)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  oorpora- 
Uon.  labor  organlmUon.  membership  orga- 
nisation, oooperaUve.  or  corportlon  without 
capital  stock  to  establish,  administer,  or  so- 
licit contributions  to  a  separate  segregated 
fund,  or  any  other  fund,  to  be  uUllaed  for 
political  purposes  by  such  organisation,  co- 
operative, or  corporation. 

(f)  Section  316<bX4)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (3  VS.C. 
441b(bK4>  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (AKl).  by  striking  out 
"to  such  a  fund": 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (AXU),  by  striking  out 
"to  such  a  fund"; 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  out  "a 
labor  organisation  or  a  separate  segregated 
fund  established  by  such  corporation  or 
such  labor  organisation"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "or  a  labor  organisation": 

(4)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  out  ', 
labor  organization,  or  separate  segregated 
fund  conducting"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ".  or  a  labor  organisation  conduct- 
ing"; 

(6)  in  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  out  ". 
or  a  separate  segregated  fund  established  by 
a  membership  organization.  cooperaUve,  or 
corportlon  without  capital  stock ': 

(6)  in  subparagraph  (C).  by  striking  out 
"to  such  a  fund";  and 

<7)  in  sul>paragraph  (D).  by  striking  out 
"or  a  separate  segregated  fund  established 
by  a  trade  association". 

(g)  Section  316<bX6)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  VS.C. 
441b(bK5))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
of  facllitoting  the  making  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  a  separate  segregated  fund  es- 
tablished by  a  corportlon". 

(h)  Section  sncb)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  (2  U.S.C.  441c<b))  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

-(b)  This  section  prohibite  and  makes  un- 
lawful the  establishment  or  administration 
of.  or  the  soliciUtlon  of  contributions  to. 
any  separate  segregated  fund  by  any  corpor- 
tlon. labor  organization,  membership  orga- 
nization, cooperative,  or  corporation  with- 
out capital  stock  to  contribute  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  campaign  of  any  person  for 
Federal  office.  Each  specific  prohibition,  al- 
lowance, and  duty  applicable  to  a  corpora- 
tion or  labor  organization  under  section  316 
applies  to  a  coriK>ratlon  or  labor  organiza- 
tion to  which  this  subsection  applies.". 

(1)  SecUon  316(b)  of  Federal  ElecUon 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (3  n.8.C.  441b(b))  Is 
amended  by— 


(1)  redesignating  paragraphs  (4).  (S).  (6). 
and  (7).  and  any  reference  to  such  para- 
graphs, as  pargraphs  (5),  (•),  (7).  and  (S),  re- 
spectively: and 

(2)  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  corporation, 
a  labor  organization,  any  multlcandldate 
committee,  or  any  separate  segregated  fund, 
to  make  any  direct  or  Indirect  payment,  dis- 
tribution, loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of 
money,  or  any  servlcea.  or  any  benefit  or 
thing  of  value— 

"(A)  described  in.  or  in  connection  with 
any  activity  described  in.  paragraph  (8XB) 
or  (9KB)  of  section  301.  or  paragraphs  (A). 
(B).  or  (C)  of  paragraphs  (2)  of  this  section: 
and 

"(B)  in  connection  with  any  election  to 
any  political  office,  or  in  connection  with 
any  primary  election  or  political  convention 
or  caucus  held  to  select  candidates  for  any 
poUtical  office.". 


STMMS  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  26S 
THROUGH  270 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  STMMS  submitted  six  amend- 
ments Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2.  supra;  as  follows: 

AMxmMfxirr  No.  395 
On  page  U.  after  line  10.  add  the  follow- 
inr 


COMOXiaaiOHAL  1 

Sac.  15.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  no  funds  appropriated  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  or  for  any  office  of  such 
Member  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salary,  or 
any  part  of  the  salary  or  compensation  of 
more  than  one  individual  who  serves  as  a 
principal  staff  contact  for  members  of  the 
print  or  electronic  media. 

AimiDMKirr  No.  2M 
On  page  M.  after  line  10.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

VOTXa  LISTS 

Sac.  15.  The  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 333  the  following  new  section: 

"Sxc.  334.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  estab- 
lish a  program  to  confirm  the  registration 
of  voters.  Such  program  shall  Include  provi- 
sions providing  for  such  confirmation  every 
3  years.  30  days  before  an  election.  Each 
registered  voter  shall  be  mailed  a  nonfor- 
wardable  postcard  confirming  such  registra- 
tion. The  names  of  Individuals  whose  post- 
cards were  not  deliverable  or  were  returned 
to  the  Commission  shall  be  put  on  list  as 
voters  whose  registration  may  be  chal- 
lenged. 

•(b)  The  Commission  shall  prepare  voter 
registration  confirmation  cards  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section.". 

Am EKDMEirr  No.  267 

On  page  M.  after  line  10.  add  the  follow- 
inr 

iHcmfBXirr's  TVAVgL 

Sec.  15.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  no  funds  appropriated  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  or  for  any  office  of  such 
Member  shall  i>e  used  by  such  Memt>er.  for 
travel  to  or  from  the  district  or  State  which 
such  Member  serves  If  such  member  Is  a 
candidate  as  defined  In  section  301(2)  of  the 
^deral  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 


AMBKOiixirr  No.  268 

On  page  M.  after  line  10.  add  the  follow- 
Inr 

raAHKXD  MAn.  Doaiito  blbctioii  tiah 

Sk.  15.  SecUon  3210  of  UUe  39.  United 
States  0>de.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f  ollowlnr 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  a 
Member  of  Omgreas  is  a  candidate  in  a  Fed- 
eral election,  the  funds  appropriated  by 
(Congress  for  franked  n>ail  for  such  office  of 
such  Member  shaU  be  reduced  by  percent 
of  the  amount  of  funds  appropriated  for 
such  office  in  the  previous  fiscal  year.". 

AMKiroicxirr  No.  269 
On  page  88.  after  line  10.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

axsTKicnoifs  oa  raunoED  MAimfas 
Sac.   15.  (a)  SecUon  3210(a)  of  title  39. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 
(1)  In  paragraph  (3).  by— 

(A)  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (H); 

(B)  striking  out  ";  or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (I)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period:  and 

(C)  striking  out  subparagraph  (J):  and  (2)  in 

paragraph  (5),  by— 

(I)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (C); 

(II)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ":  or":  and 

(ill)  inserting  between  subparagraph  (D) 
and  the  paragraph  that  follows  such  sub- 
paragraph, the  followlnr 

"(E)  mail  matter  which  contains  a  picture, 
sketoh.  or  other  likeness  of  any  incuml>ent 
Member  even  if  mailed  as  part  of  a  Federal 
publication  or  in  response  to  a  specific  re- 
quest.". 

(b)  Section  3310  of  titie  39.  United  States 
C^ode.  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  followlnr 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  Member  of  Congress  who  is  a  can- 
didate tn  an  election  for  Federal  office  shall 
mail  franked  mail  matter  which  contains  a 
picture,  sketch,  or  likeness  of  such 
Member.". 

AMXHDICEirT  No.  370 
On  page  88.  after  line  10.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

XQUAI.  OPPORTUHnUS  DOCTBIHX 

Sac.  15.  Section  315(a)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  (47  United  Stetes  Code 
315(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "of 
this  subsection"  the  following  ".  except  that 
such  an  appearance  by  an  incumbent  sliall 
be  considered  to  be  use  of  such  station 
within  the  meaning  of  this  subsection". 


(1)  striking  out  "The"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (e).  the";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
inr 

"(e)  A  legaUy  qualified  candidate  for 
public  office  shaU  not  receive  the  lowest 
unit  charge  of  the  station,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (bXl),  for  the  use  of  such  station  for 
the  broadcasting  of  a  poUtical  aimounce- 
ment  or  advertisement  unless  such  candi- 
date is  identified  or  identifiable  during  100 
percent  of  the  time  of  such  announcement 
or  advertisement.". 

AMKirDifKirT  No.  373 
On  page  63,  line  6,  after  "Act"  Insert  the 
foUowlng:  ".  and  in  any  use  of  such  station 
for  the  broadcasting  of  a  political  announce- 
ment or  advertisement,  if  such  candidate  is 
identified  or  Identifiable  during  100  percent 
of  the  time  of  such  announcement  or  adver- 
tisement.". 


EVANS  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  271 
THROUGH  273 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mi.  EVANS  submitted  three  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2,  supra;  as  follows: 

AMKNDifxirr  No.  371 

On  page  63,  line  6.  before  the  period, 
insert  the  foUowlnr 

Given  enactment  of  the  previous  provi- 
sion, such  provision  shall  not  become  effec- 
tive unless  section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  Is  amended  by— 


Amkhsiiiiit  No.  273 

On  page  62.  line  6.  before  the  period, 
insert  the  following: 

Given  enactment  of  the  previous  provi- 
sion, such  provision  shaU  not  become  effec- 
tive unless  section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "The"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (e).  the":  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
lng: 

"(e)  A  legaUy  qualified  candidate  for 
pubUc  office  ShaU  not  receive  the  lowest 
unit  charge  of  the  station,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (bKl).  for  the  use  of  such  sUtion  for 
the  broadcasting  of  a  poUtical  announce- 
ment or  advertisement  imless  such  candi- 
date Is  Identified  or  Identifiable  during  50 
percent  of  the  time  of  such  announcement 
or  advertisement.". 


M(HX>NNEIiL  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  274 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pacxwood,  Mr.  Stevehs,  and  Mr. 
BoscHWTiz)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to 
the  bill  S.  2,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  32.  beginning  with  line  7,  strike 
out  through  line  15  on  page  61. 

BOSCHwrrz  (and  stevens) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  275 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Ux.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.   SncvKHS)   submitted   an   amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
to  the  bill  S.  2,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  33,  line  4,  strike  out  through 
page  33,  line  35. 


"(E)  to  any  candidate  for  the  offioe  of 
Senator  and  the  authorised  poUUcal  com- 
mittees of  such  candidates  with  respect  to— 

"(1)  a  general  or  medal  election  for  such 
office  (including  any  primary  election,  con- 
vention, or  caucus  relating  to  such  general 
or  special  election)  which,  when  added  to 
the  total  of  contributtons  previously  made 
by  multlcandldate  poUUcal  committees  and 
separate  segregated  funda.  other  than  mul- 
tlcandldate committees  of  a  poUtical  party, 
to  such  candidate  and  his  authorized  poUU- 
cal committees  with  respect  to  such  general 
or  special  election  (including  any  primary 
election,  convention,  or  caucus  relating  to 
such  general  or  spedal  election)  exceeds  an 
amount  equal  to  0  percent  of  the  amount 
provided  in  section  315(1):  or 

"(U)  a  nmoff  election  for  the  offioe  of 
United  States  Senator  which  exceeds,  when 
added  to  the  total  of  oontribuUons  previous- 
ly made  by  multlcandidate  poUtical  commit- 
tees and  separate  segregated  funds,  other 
than  multicandidate  committees  of  a  poUti- 
cal party,  to  such  candidate  and  bis  author- 
ized poUtical  committees  with  respect  to 
such  runoff  election,  an  amount  equal  to  0 
percent  of  the  limiUtion  on  expoMUtures 
provided  in  section  315(]),  for  runoff  elec- 
tions; or 

AMXKDifKirr  No.  377 

Beginning  on  page  75,  line  10.  strike  out 
aU  through  page  76.  line  11  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  f  oUowinr 

"(1)  a  general  or  special  election  for  the 
office  of  Representative  in,  or  Delegate  or 
Resident  Commissioner  to,  the  Congress  (in- 
cluding any  primary  election,  conventtcm.  or 
caucus  relating  to  such  general  or  special 
election)  which  exceed  $0  ((0  if  at  least  two 
candidates  qualify  for  the  baUot  In  the  gen- 
eral or  special  election  involved  and  at  least 
two  candidates  qualify  for  the  baUot  in  a 
primary  election  relating  to  such  general  or 
special  election),  when  added  to  the  total  of 
contributions  previously  made  by  multican- 
didate poUtical  committees  and  separate 
segregated  funds,  other  than  multicandi- 
date committees  of  a  poUtical  party,  to  such 
candidate  and  his  authorized  poUtical  com- 
mittees with  respect  to  such  general  or  spe- 
cial election  (including  any  primary  elec- 
tion, convention,  or  caucus  relating  to  such 
general  or  special  election);  or 

"(U)  a  runoff  election  for  the  Office  of 
Representative  in,  or  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to.  the  Congress  which 
exceed  $0  when  added  to  the  total  of  contri- 
butions previously  made  by  multlcandldate 
poUtical  committees  and  separate  segregat- 
ed funds,  other  ttian  multicandidate  com- 
mittees of  a  poUtical  party,  to  such  candi- 
date and  his  authorized  poUtical  committees 
with  respect  to  such  runoff  election; 


M(K:ONNEIiL  (AND  PACKWOOD) 
AMENDMENTS  NOS.  276  AND  277 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  McKTONNELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  PA<atw(x>D)  submitted  two  amend- 
ments  intended   to   be   proposed   by 
them  to  the  bill  S.  2,  supra;  as  follows: 
AMKHDKKirr  No.  276 
Beginning  on  page  76,  line  13.  strike  out 
aU  tiirough  page  77.  line  13.  and  insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing: 


BOSCHWITZ  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  278 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Packwood,  and  Mr.  McCohhxix)  8ub- 
mltted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  S.  2. 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  80.  line  9.  begitming  with  "." 
strike  out  through  "SUtes"  on  line  12. 


BOSCHWITZ  (AND  STEVENS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  279 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
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•Xti  IB  "''■MthMi  to  the  requlreaienti  of 
BM.  to  be  fllilhir  to  raeeive  iMur- 
mder  thli  tlUe  a  renillillf 
I  T  due  aflcr  qoollfyinc  ior  the  i 
■I  rtiitlnw  Im — "  —- —  *—  ' —  -**»>- 


date  win 
■nttothe 
-(d)  U  k 


the 


In  pobHci 

of  thiei 

who  ie  eUtMe  to  re- 

thie  title  filled  to  pw- 

r  tonmim  pamMnt  to 

Of  thii 

pay  to  the 

to  the  ■mount  of  the 
to  luch  CMirtMetf  pwfwnt  to 

At  the  etumiflete  pierr  taieert  the  f oOow- 

"(ff)  wree.  in  wrltlnc  tiMt  raefa  cenrtirtitr 
wfll  portlriFitT  in  pabbc  dt  hotel  poraeont 
to  the  jHoiWiw  of  aeetian  SM  and  iVX  cl 
thiatttle''. 


thefoOow- 


llr.  BUMFKBa  Mr.  Pmblent.  I 
would  like  to  annauiiee  that  the  SBaall 
Bwinea  Oonmlktoe  win  hold  a  fnU 
oommittee  markup  on  Ttiuraday.  June 
11. 1M7.  at  10  ajn^  oo  HJl.  2166.  a  taffl 
to  M»»*iH  the  Skiudl  Bosineai  Act  and 
the  Small  BorineH  Investment  Act  of 
1968.  In  addttlon.  the  committee  wfll 
also  be  markftnc  op  the  Small  BuiineaB 
Trade  and  CampeCttkm  Enhanoenient 
Act,  vrtileh  I  expect  will  be  introduced 
today.  The  markiv  will  take  place  in 
room  438A  of  the  Rwrll  Swiatr 
Office  Bafldinc  For  further  inf onna- 
tkn  on  HJl.  2166.  please  call  J<dm 
Ban.  staff  director  of  the  committee  at 
224-5175.  Por  infonnalion  recardinc 
the  r0n,tnit±*»  trade  bill,  ideaae  can 
Scott  HIbbard  at  224-3062. 


Mr.    BTBD. 
unanimoiiB 
tee 

thutiatd  to  meet  dnitac  the  aeaslan  of 
the  Omatt  on  Tneadajr.  June  0.  UtT. 
at  2  pjn.  to  hold  heartnas  on  &  1222. 
The  BewMtntn  OanpeUUmMa^  Inters 
natikwial  T^ade.  and  Tedmoiocy  De> 
TelopoMnt  Act  of  196V. 

The  FRSOIXNO  OFPICEB.  With- 
out objeetian.  it  is  ao  ordered. 


AIX>rnONAL  STATEMENTS 


under  this  title  tefled  to  partici- 
pate tai  drtwtTt  or  fonaoe  punuant  to  the 
ptwlriOM  of  nctlOD  BIX  m^  candidate 
ihan  pay  to  the  aecrctary  an  aaaant  equal 
to  the  aaMMint  of  the  payments  made  to 
;to 


SIX.  (a)  No  candiilatr  tbaU  be  dld- 
bie  to  receive  a  payment,  ponaant  to  the 
fwhloM  of  this  title,  f or  nae  in  a 
ilcrtlrm   ~->r**t"   unlem  such 

with  the  jaiwlilian  of  this  eee- 
the  piuflilan  of  aee- 
tian Ml  or  m^onMi.  ^^^ 

ammt  to  thie  title  diaU  paitlripate  in  at 

era!  electioti  period.". 


t  ow  nnuii  AWAiKs 

Mr.  nfOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
Uke  to  announce  that  the  Sdect  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  wm  be  hold- 
ing a  Burkup  and  hearinc  on  the  fol- 
lowing dates: 

Markup  on  Tuesday.  June  16.  1987. 
hitfaininy  at  2  pjn..  in  Senate  Russdl 
485  on  S.  187.  the  Native  American 
Cultural  Preservation  Act;  HJL  1567. 
Cow  Cre^  Jodgmait  funds;  HJl.  318. 
restoratkm  of  Federal  recogidtion  to 
the  Tsleta  dd  Sur  Puddo  and  the  Ala- 

and  CoushatU  Indian  Tribes  of 

Tnas;  and  S.  1306.  settlement  of  cer- 
tain dalms  ariitaic  out  of  activities  on 
the  Pfne  Ridge  Indian  Reservation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Hearing  on  Thursday.  June  18.  1967. 
beginnli«  at  9  ajn^  In  Senate  Dirkaen 
628  on  a  565  and  &  1303.  bills  to  pro- 
vkle  fa-  Federal  regulation  of  gaming 
on  Indian  lands. 

Thoae  wishing  addttional  informa- 
tion should  contact  the  Committee  at 
224-2251. 


TRIBOTB     TO     THE 
VniX-NKW   HOPE   AMBULANCE 
AND  RESCUE  SQUAD 

•  Mr.  BRADLET.  Mr.  Preaideni.  I 
would  like  to  tarti«  to  the  attcntkm  of 
my  coUeagnes,  a  noteworthy 
from  New  Jersey.  The 
New  Hope  Ambulance 
Sqimd  has  becoaae  the  world 
on  In  heavy  rescue  for  the  idxth 
Their  fhst  victory  was  In  1963 
they  have  won  again  In  1966.  1966. 
1982.  1965.  and  1966.  They  are  the 
only  vohmteer  rescue  team  to  ( 
for  this  title.  In  addttion.  this  i 
ed  group  Is  the  defending  chaimdnn  In 
the  Sooth  Carolina  Resi 
tion.  with  wtiM  in  1962. 1966.  and  I 
In  1966.  Their  superior  perfomanee  In 
Is  taidkatlve  of  the  out- 
effective  treatment  they  pro- 
vide their  communities  In  such 
gencies  ss  floods,  earthquakea, 
fires.  It  is  their  dtdirstinn  to 
trainliw  and  to  their  iwlglilMsi  that 
make  It  poaribie  for  them  to  enter  dan- 
;  and  asrist  people  vrtw  are 


HUMPHREY  AMENDMENTS  N06. 
294  AND  295 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    HUMPHREY    submitted    two 
amendmenU  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bin  &  2.  supra;  as  f ol- 


AUTHORTTY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO 


in 

I  hope  my  colleagues  wm  Join  me  In 
pratae  for  the  Lambertville-New  Hope 
Ai»iMiMii»  and  Rescue  Squad  and  ki 
sendiiw  them  best  wishes  irtien  they 
go  to  defend  their  world  title  in  Yfr- 
glnla  Beai^  this  Angnst* 


rllo.a»4 
Atthecndofthebffiaddthe  follovinc 


SUCe)  of  the 
of  UVlia 
tax' 
(IX 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presklent.  I  tA 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Surface  Tranvortation.  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science. 
and  Transportatian.  be  anthoriaed  to 
meet  during  the  sessian  <tf  the  Senate 
on  June  9. 1967.  at  2  pjn.  to  hold  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  finanrlal  health 
of  the  ran  industry-  

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


No.: 


'No.: 

On  piwe  as.  Ine  IT. 
:  ki  Uen  thereof  "CST. 


to  tMe  Utie 
■o  detaateeor 
cral  deotlan  period. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  aA 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcon- 
mtttee  on  Agricultnral  Credit  of  the 
Cttmnittee  on  Agrienltnre.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry,  be  aothorlaed  to  meet 
tinriwg  the  aeasion  of  the  Oenaff  on 
Tneaday.  June  9.  1967  at  2:30  pjn.  to 
receive  trsllnr— t  fnm  the  Farm 
Credit  Capital  Oorporatkm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FLORIDA  VOTERS  SAY  NO  TO 
pfijjmAiMnn 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Plislrtfnf. 
highway  beantiflcatian  has  been  an  In- 
terest of  mine  for  many  years.  I  regret 
that  we  were  unsneeessfnl  In  making 
cfaaiwes  thte  year  to  the  BWnw 
Beantlflrstiop  Act.  wbaA  I  believe  is 
badly  In  need  of  reform.  Bat  I  am  en- 
couraged that  cttiaenB  In 
across  the  cuuutiy  are 
we  in  Oongrem  have  been  unable  to 
do. 

The  UllsiiM  of  Jatksonvfne.  FU 
have  now  Joined  other  eonomntties 
who  said  no  to  biDboatdL  In  a  eity- 
whievote.thensiil»ntrof  JBcksBPvme 

iriiieh  proMhtta  the  ereetion  of  any 
new  taillbaardi  and  lequlred  an  bm- 
boardi  akmg  dty  streets  to  come  down 

wtthin5 
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It  li  InterMtlnc  to  note  that  th«  Ull- 
board  mductry  raised  over  $183,000 
while  the  dttaene  group  supportlns 
the  charter  amendment  raised  $8,000 
and  «Mnt  $6,800.  Peoide  do  care  about 
the  way  their  environment  looks  and 
they  also  reoo^ilae  that  It  Is  to  their 
economic  benefit  as  well  to  rid  their 
nel^borhoods  of  billboard  bUcht.  I 
ask  that  the  article  frtmi  the  Florida 
Ttanes-Unlon.  "Voters  Say  No  to  Bill- 
boards In  Approvlnc  Amendment"  be 
printed  In  the  Raooan. 

[Pram  Um  nortds  TlBMs-Unlon. 

Jaeksoovllle.  FU  May  37. 1087] 

VoiBM  Sat  No  to  Boxboasm  vk  AFrsovnra 


(By  ICIcbael  Romuier) 

JaekaoavlUe  voters  overwbelialnsly  sp- 
prowd  jMtenliy  s  dtlMn  iponaored.  City 
duuter  uMBdnMnt  that  wOl  impose  toucb 
new  regulatloni  on  bOlboardi  aeroa  the 
elty. 

ruty-nlne  peroent  of  the  voters  said  they 
wanted  to  curtaU  the  massive  sifns  with 
bold  oommerdal  iiiressirs  that  have  sprout- 
ed for  yews  slonc  dty  streets. 

The  sctUAl  vote  was  61.964  to  43.477.  sc- 
cordtaic  to  unofficial  returns. 

The  new  reculatlOfM,  far  tousher  thmn  the 
City  Council  was  wllllns  to  approve  almost 
three  months  ago.  mean  that  no  new  bill- 
boards can  be  erected  anywhere  In  Jackson- 
ville after  Monday. 

The  charter  change,  the  first  sponsored 
by  dtiaeiM  in  16  years,  also  means  that 
within  five  years,  all  billboards  along  city 
streets  will  have  to  be  torn  down— assuming 
that  the  billboards  Industry  is  unsuccessful 
in  efaallenclng  the  charter  change  in  court. 

Billboards  along  federal  highways  In  Jack- 
sonville will  be  exempted  from  removal. 
About  1.000  of  the  dty's  1.600  billboards  are 
along  federal  roadways. 

The  cttlaens  Initiative  was  originated  in 
late  March  by  CAP-8IONS-Cltlzens 
Agmtiwt  the  Proliferation  of  Signs— in  re- 
sponse to  the  long-debated  sign  ordinance 
approved  by  the  City  Council  a  month  earli- 
er. 

The  tuwtUy  founded  group,  which  was  led 
by  two  local  attorneys  and  a  stockbroker, 
sharply  criticised  the  ordinance,  saying  it 
was  totally  Inadequate  with  regard  to  bill- 
board regulations. 

Last  night,  at  the  Tommy  Hasouri  head- 
quarters, where  CAP-SIGNS  leaders  were 
celebrating  their  victory.  Tracey  Arpen. 
president  of  the  group,  said  the  vote  should 
send  a  strong  message  to  the  council. 

"I  think  it  says  the  voters  are  a  lot  more 
sophisticated  than  the  council  has  given 
them  credit  for  and  they  cmre  about  the  way 
the  dty  looks  and  they  want  the  council  re- 
sponsive to  them  rather  than  special  Inter- 
ests." Arpen  said. 

The  CAP-«IONS-led  InlUaUve.  which  was 
pat  together  in  a  matter  of  weeks,  took  the 
local  billboard  industry— which  worked  for 
nearly  a  year  to  win  the  compromise  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  council— by  surprise. 

In  fact,  it  took  the  Industry  nearly  three 
weeks  to  get  together  a  campaign  against 
the  proposed  charter  change. 

By  then,  with  only  a  week  remaining 
before  the  general  election.  It  may  have 
lieen  too  little,  too  late  to  have  an  Impact  on 
voters,  aooording  to  a  public  relations  spe- 
dalist  working  with  Citizens  Against  the 
Charter  Amendment,  a  political  action 
group  founded  by  billboard  company  offi- 


CAP-^ONS  members  say  it  may  have 
been  too  late  but  not  too  little. 

The  bUlboard  political  action  group  raised 
6162.637  In  the  two  weeks  that  the  group 
was  in  existence. 

About  6167.000  of  that  money  was  raised 
by  Naegele  Outdoor  Advertising  Inc.  which 
is  owned  by  the  same  company  that  owns 
The  Plortda  Times-Union  and  Jacksonville 
Journal. 

CAP-8ION8  raised  66.000  and  spent 
66.300. 

Spokesmen  for  the  MUboard  industry 
either  were  unavailable  or  would  not  com- 
ment last  night. 

Throughout  the  day.  the  Supervisor  of 
Elections  Office  received  calls  from  voters 
and  precinct  elections  workers  complaining 
that  pro-billboard  campaigners  were  "arm 
twisting"  voters  ss  they  entered  the  polls. 

Campaign  workers  are  prohibited  by  law 
from  campaigning  within  100  feet  of  a  poll- 
ing station. 

Elections  Supervisor  Tommle  Bell  said  she 
sent  elections  staff  members  out  to  the  pre- 
cincts on  a  numt>er  of  occasions  to  Investi- 
gate the  oompUlnts.  but  she  was  unable  to 
confirm  that  the  pro-blllboard  forces  had 
vloUted  any  campaign  laws.* 


HOW  RESTRAINED  ARE 
JAPANESE  AUTO  IMPORTS? 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  so- 
called  voluntary  restraint  agreement 
by  which  the  Japanese  Oovemment 
limits  exports  of  Japanese  automobiles 
to  the  United  SUtes.  When  the  VRA 
first  went  into  effect  in  1981.  the  level 
of  exports  allowed  was  1.68  million  per 
year.  It  was  raised  to  1.85  million  In 
1984.  and  to  the  current  level  of  2.3 
million  in  1985.  My  colleagues  may 
also  be  aware  that  despite  the  VRA, 
the  automotive  sector  is  still  the  larg- 
est single  item  in  our  growing  bilateral 
trade  deficit  with  Japan. 

What  Is  generally  less  well-known  is 
that  the  total  number  of  Japanese  ve- 
hicles exported  to  the  United  States  Is 
greater  than  2.3  million.  The  VRA 
only  applies  to  conventional  passenger 
cars.  There  Is  a  separate  limitation  im- 
posed by  the  Japanese  Government  on 
a  category  referred  to  as  "vans,"  which 
are  four-wheel  drive,  multipurpose  ve- 
hicles similar  to  the  Jeep.  And  there  is 
no  limit  at  all  on  small  trucks. 

The  Japanese  Ministry  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Industry  [MITI]  has 
a  voluntary  restraint  order  limiting  ex- 
ports of  vans  to  the  United  States  to 
112,950  a  year.  However,  for  the  last 
Japanese  fiscal  year- April  1.  1986  to 
March  31.  1987.  there  were  277.092  ve- 
hicles in  this  category  shipped  to  our 
shores.  This  is  164.142  units  over 
MITI's  quota,  or  almost  150  percent 
more  than  officially  authorized.  What 
accounts  for  this  discrepancy? 

The  Japanese  manufacturers  of 
these  Jeep-type  vehicles  have  devel- 
oped an  ingenious  method  to  cinnmi- 
vent  the  limit.  They  ship  the  vehicles 
without  the  rear  seats  Installed,  pass- 
ing them  off  as  trucks— which  are  not 
subject  to  the  limit,  and  then  install 


rear  seats  In  the  United  States  for  ulti- 
mate sale  as  passenger  vehicles.  These 
manufacturers  take  full  advantage  of 
the  numbers  available  to  them  under 
the  Mm  quota  for  vans,  and  then 
export  many  more  of  the  same  model 
as  trucks. 

For  example,  dtiring  the  last  flscal 
year  3.280  Suzuki  Samurais  were 
shipped  under  the  defined  limit  or 
trucks  and  an  additional  53,356  export- 
ed as  trucks:  2,100  Isuzu  Trooper  II's 
were  shipped  under  the  limit  and  an- 
other 40,085  as  trucks:  and  2,600  Mit- 
subishi Monteros  were  exported  under 
the  limit,  and  another  8,031  as  trucks. 

The  Japanese  Oovemment  is  doing  a 
lousy  job  of  monitoring  Its  own  poli- 
cies. This  raises  the  question  of  how 
committed  they  are  to  any  restraints 
on  auto  exports— it's  hard  to  believe 
that  they  could  be  entirely  uiuiware  of 
such  a  transparent  attempt  to  get 
aroimd  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of 
the  VRA.  This  experience  ought  to 
teach  us  that  we  can't  rely  on  Japa- 
nese rhetoric  or  voluntary  actions  to 
reduce  our  huge  bilateral  trade  deficit. 
We  need  hardnosed  negotiating  and 
firm  insistence  other  countries  don't 
live  up  to  agreements  and  don't  open 
their  markets  to  our  products.  They 
will  retaliate  and  treat  us  no  better 
than  we  treat  them. 

I  want  to  stress  again  as  I  have 
before  that  I'm  not  mad  at  Japan,  or 
at  any  other  country  that  maintains  a 
large  surplus  with  us.  I  don't  blame 
them  for  taking  full  advantage  of 
available  opportunities. 

No,  I'm  not  mad  at  the  Japanese. 
I'm  mad  at  our  Oovemment  for  not  in- 
sisting that  other  nations  get  treated 
no  better  than  they  treat  us.  The  cir- 
cumventing of  the  auto  VRA  by  Japa- 
nese auto  companies  should  remind  us 
of  this  broader  principle,  the  principle 
of  reciprocity  in  our  trade  relations.* 


PLANT  CLOSING  LEOISLAnON— 
THE  SPANISH  EXPERIENCE 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
legislation  reported  recently  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources resembles  closely  what  are 
known  as  redundancy  laws  In  Eiu-ope. 
The  Ehiropean  experience  with  these 
regimes  strongly  suggests  that  the 
labor  special  committee's  proposal  will 
undermine  the  flexibility  that  has 
been  the  cornerstone  of  Jobs  creation 
in  this  country. 

Spain  is  a  case  in  point.  Since  1977. 
Spanish  layoff  laws  have  led  to  a  loss 
of  about  1  million  jobs  and  an  unem- 
ployment rate  in  excess  of  20  percent. 
Additl'^nally,  layoff  laws  have  forced 
the  Spanish  Government  to  pour  bil- 
lions of  dollars  into  troubled  sectors  of 
the  economy  in  a  vain  effort  to  keep 
them  afloat.  This  financial  support, 
representing  maximum  interference  of 
the  state  In  the  economy,  is  a  predict- 


able result  of  redundancy  legislation. 
If  the  private  sector  is  forced  to  oper- 
ate marginally  profitable  or  unprofit- 
able plants  because  of  statutory  obsta- 
cles prohibiting  their  timely  closing, 
then  the  public  sector  will  necessarily 
have  to  pick  up  the  tab. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
from  the  Financial  Times  of  January 
20, 1986,  be  reprinted  in  the  Rkobo.  It 
outlines  many  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems facing  Spain  and  their  relation- 
ship to  Spanish  layoff  laws. 

In  considering  plant  closings  legisla- 
tion, the  United  SUtes  Senate  should 
take  counsel  from  the  sad  Spanish  ex- 
perience. Otherwise,  we  will  be  con- 
demned to  leam  the  hard  way. 

The  article  follows: 

[FrxHS  the  Financial  Times,  Jan.  30.  19861 

Lack  op  PLXxmnxrv  Provks  Exmsrvs 
(By  David  White) 

Spain  is — notoriously — one  of  the  western 
countries  where  It  Is  most  difficult  and 
costly  for  companies  to  get  rid  of  employees 
they  no  longer  need.  The  rigidity  of  hlring- 
and-flring  laws,  a  legacy  of  the  Franco 
regime,  has  meant  that  Spain  has  had  to 
design  its  indiutrlal  streamlining  pro- 
gramme—Involving the  state  in  several  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  support  for  a  series  of 
troubled  sectors— in  order  to  get  around 
them. 

"The  whole  process  of  Industrial  rewmver- 
sion,"  said  a  senior  mlnstry  official,  simpli- 
fying the  Issue.  "Is  really  a  substitute  for  re- 
dundancies which  governments  have  not 
had  the  political  courage  to  carry  out." 

The  lack  of  flexibility  for  enforcing  redun- 
dandes.  except  on  an  agreed  and  voluntary 
basis,  has  proved  expensive  both  economi- 
cally for  Spain,  which  has  lagged  Ijehind 
other  European  countries  In  Improving  pro- 
ductivity, and  financially,  now  that  the  tax- 
payer has  to  carry  the  cost  of  restructuring 
workforces  In  numerous  cases. 

Prom  a  government  point  of  view,  this  has 
been  the  price  of  preserving  labour  peace 
during  the  delicate  years  of  the  post-Franco 
transition  period.  Paradoxically,  relations 
with  trade  unions  wtilch  were  legalised  after 
the  return  of  democracy  have  hinged  on 
preserving  workers'  rights  which  were  ac- 
quired during  the  dictatorship. 

The  guarantee  of  Job  security  was  a  prod- 
uct of  the  paternalistic  side  of  Francolsm.  a 
trade-off  for  the  lack  of  union  rights  and 
the  banning  of  laix>ur  organisations  other 
than  the  official  "vertical"  syndicates.  The 
guarantee  was  provided  not  by  workers'  rep- 
resentatives but  directly  by  the  sUte.  which 
set  itself  up  as  guardian  of  the  workers'  in- 
dividual and  collective  interests. 

The  view  of  the  Confederation  of  Spanish 
Business  Organisations  (CEOE).  the  main 
employer  body.  Is  that  this  protection  lost 
sense  from  the  moment  the  first  law  on 
union  liberties  was  brought  out  in  1977.  A 
new  system,  It  argues,  has  been  superim- 
posed in  the  old.  Instead  of  replacing  It. 

Except  in  instances  of  companies  actually 
folding.  It  is  in  practice  vlrtuaUy  impossible 
to  enforce  redundandes  without  reaching 
an  agreement  l>eforehand  with  at  least  one 
of  the  main  unions  on  compensation  terms. 
According  to  the  CEOE  labour  experts, 
about  80  per  cent  of  redundancy  schemes 
are  the  fruit  of  pacts  of  this  kind. 

The  rules,  they  say.  enable  unions  to  press 
tougher  settlement  demands  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case. 


For  employers  the  call  for  greater  flexibil- 
ity has  become  a  standard  war-cry— and  a 
principal  complaint  against  the  Socialist 
Oovemment  in  the  wake  of  last  year's  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Agreement,  which  foresaw 
a  tripartite  commission  on  labour  legisla- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time,  the  threat  of  "free  dis- 
missal" has  become  a  pet  bogey  for  the 
union  movement,  dominated  by  the  big  So- 
cialist and  Communist  Federations.  Union 
Oeneral  de  Trabajadores  (UOT)  and  Comis- 
lones  Obreras. 

The  CEOE  says,  however,  that  it  is  not 
asking  for  "free  dismissal"  but  for  reasona- 
ble Indemnities. 

The  barriers  to  redundandes  have  not 
prevented  a  dramatic  loss  of  jobs.  Par  from 
it;  since  1977,  employment  in  Spanish  indus- 
try and  construction  has  shnmk  by  well 
over  Im,  a  quarter  of  the  total.  On  the 
other  hand,  ridng  unemployment— now 
around  22  per  cent  of  those  available  for 
work— has  Increased  the  barriers.  As  alter- 
native Jobs  have  become  harder  to  find,  the 
cost  of  tempting  workers  out  of  their  poets 
has  gone  up. 

This  situation  is  made  more  acute  by  the 
inadequacy  of  unemployment  benefits, 
which  nm  out  after  two  years. 

A  classic  case  Is  that  of  Peugeot-Talbot. 
which  has  a  car  factory  at  Vlllaverde.  a 
southern  Madrid  suburb  and  left-wing 
stronghold.  In  1982.  the  French-owned  com- 
pany decided  the  woricforce  it  needed  for  a 
modernised  plant  was  about  6.000.  which 
meant  shedding  4.500  jobs.  It  reached  agree- 
ment with  the  administration  and  unions  on 
a  programme  for  achieving  the  cuts  through 
natural  loss,  early  retirement  and  voluntary 
reduixlancies.  In  a  first  stage.  It  got  1.500  to 
leave,  but  then  the  market  became  more  dif- 
ficult. 

By  October  1985.  when  its  plan  should 
have  been  completed,  1.820  of  the  workers 
who  should  have  gone  were  still  on  the  pay- 
roll. This  was  despite  the  fact  that  compen- 
sation for  voluntary  redundancies  had  risen 
to  an  average  of  around  Pta  3m  for  non- 
skilled  workers— about  two  and  a  half  years 
of  salary.  This  compares  with  a  theoretical 
maximum  of  12  months  of  wages  laid  down 
In  Spain's  Workers'  Statute  for  redundan- 
cies on  tectuiical  grounds. 

The  company  has  been  negotiating  a  new 
plan  In  which  the  sUte  will  part-subsidise 
both  its  investments  and  the  cost  of  shed- 
ding labour.  It  Is.  a  strange  situation  for  a 
Socialist  government  to  find  itself  in. 

The  motor  Industry  Is  an  extreme  case, 
but  in  other  sectors  companies  also  have  to 
pay  much  higher  compensation  than  the 
theoretical  level  esUbllshed  in  the  sUtute 
of  20  days'  pay  per  year  of  service. 

Most  settlements,  according  to  the  CEOE. 
fall  within  the  range  of  20  and  45  days  for 
each  year  worked. 

The  basic  procedure  for  redundancies  on 
technical  or  economic  grounds  is  that  the 
company,  once  It  has  prepared  Its  documen- 
tation, calls  a  meeting  of  workers'  represent- 
atives and  presents  them  with  a  paper  that 
goes  by  the  abstruse  name  of  E^plojrment 
Adjustment  File  (Expediente  de  Regulacion 
de  Empleo).  The  Laboxir  Ministry  Is  notified 
and  given  a  copy.  Company  and  unions  then 
have  30  days  to  negotiate. 

If  they  reach  agreement,  they  inform  the 
Labour  Ministry,  which  has  15  days,  to 
reply.  If  it  says  nothing,  the  agreement 
stands.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  Is  no 
agreement,  the  company  cannot  go  ahead 
without  the  authorities  express  approval. 
The    authorities    are    supposed    to    decide 


within  30  days,  but,  the  CEOE  complains, 
rarely  do. 

From  the  employers'  point  of  view,  the  sit- 
uation has  undoubtedly  been  made  worse  as 
a  result  of  concwsloni  made  by  the  Oovem- 
ment in  its  industrial  restructuring  pro- 
gramme, suspending  workers'  oontraets  in- 
stead of  terminating  them.  The  precedent 
was  set  in  a  government-backed  scheme  for 
the  overmanned  special  steels  sector  in  Feb- 
ruary 1984— against  the  opposition  of  Mr. 
Carlos  Solchaga,  the  current  flnanoe  and 
economy  minister,  who  was  then  at  Indus- 
try. He  offered  his  resignatlan  over  the 
issue,  but  it  was  turned  down. 

Suspended  contracts,  which  Just  serve  to 
postpone  the  crunch,  are  an  expoisive  alter- 
native for  a  company,  since  it  has  to  contin- 
ue paying  social  security  charges  for  the 
workers  concerned. 

The  private  sector  continues  to  argue  that 
the  lalMur  laws  force  employers  to  think 
twice  before  hiring  new  staff. 

In  1984,  the  Oovemment  introduced  sev- 
eral reforms  to  make  the  sjrstem  more  flexi- 
ble, the  most  important  of  these  being  the 
fixed-term  contract.  Under  this,  unem- 
ployed people  can  be  taken  <hi  for  terms  of  a 
minttiriiim  of  six  months.  If  the  contract  is 
terminated,  compensation  is  set  at  the 
modest  level  of  13  days'  pKS  per  year  of 
service. 

Together  with  other  programmes  indud- 
Ing  Incentives  for  hiring  young  people,  this 
is  seen  as  having  been  a  prime  factor  behind 
the  recent  Improvement  in  Spain's  employ- 
ment figiires.  Total  employment  showed  a 
siuprising  upturn  in  the  third  quarter  of 
last  year. 

However,  the  fixed-term  contract  cannot 
be  continued  beyond  a  maximum  of  three 
years  and  employers  argue  that  this  is  only 
a  small  part  of  a  solution.  The  root  of  the 
problem  has  yet  to  be  tackled.* 


OIL  AND  OAS  RESEARCH 
PROGRAMS 
•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  to  two 
recent  actions  that  provide  sound 
guidance  for  Implementing  the  essen- 
tial steps  to  ensure  that  the  technolo- 
gy and  trained  manpower  required  to 
economically  extract  our  Nation's 
future  oil  and  gas  producers  will  be 
available.  We  are  all  painfully  aware 
that  our  domestic  oil-  and  gas-produc- 
ing industry  has  been  devastated  by 
OPEC's  crude  oil  market  manipula- 
tions. Due  to  the  financial  conse- 
quences of  low  world  oil  prices,  U.S. 
producers  and  oil  service  companies 
have  had  to  slash  their  research  budg- 
ets and  their  support  for  petroleum 
engineering  and  geology  graduate  pro- 
grams at  many  major  universities  in- 
cluding those  in  my  own  State  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  recognized 
this  problem  and  asked  his  policy  advi- 
sory body,  the  Energy  Research  Advi- 
sory Board  [ERAB],  to  undertake  a 
study  of  the  oil  and  gas  research  pro- 
grams in  DOE  and  to  recommend  ac- 
tions. ERAB  reported  the  following 
findings  and  offered  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  in  February  1987: 
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Fbst.  s  ihorUce  of  dooMsUe  liquid 
tudrocuton  Aieli  thrMteni  the  Ns- 
tlan'i  enonr  Mcurlty  and  internation- 
al oanpeCtttvaneM:  mnd 

Seeond.  Federal  RAD  i>ro«raini  to 
InfTtaw  XJB.  oO  and  gae  i>roduetl<m 
are  unaoeeirtably  ■nail,  not  f oeuaed  on 
hlcheet  pciortty  needi.  are  fragmented 
Mwwnf  17  procrama  offloea  In  DOE, 
have  no  overaU  coordination  and  no 


flmf^'a'  oompelled  ERAB  to 
recommend  that  DOE: 

nnt.  redirect  RAD  to  acUvitlee  that 
wfll  Inereaae  UjS.  oO  and  gas  produo- 
tkm: 

Second.  Integrate  currently  dispar- 
ate RAD  projects,  e^edally  in  oil. 
gas,  and  related  geoodence.  Into  a 
high-level  Office  of  Oeoedence  Re- 
search (OOR]  to  develop  and  manage 
an  analytically  baaed  strategic  plan; 

Third,  establish  six  "centers  of  ex- 
cellence." one  In  each  major  UJB.  pe- 
troleum province,  to  conduct  and  co- 
ofdlnate  interdisciplinary,  problem- 
oriented  oa  and  gas  RAD:  and 

Fy>urth.  enact  a  fiscal  year  1988 
budget  for  the  Integrated,  refocused 
RAD  program  that  is  950  million 
greater  than  the  current  level,  rising 
to  an  incremental  $100  million  by 
fiscal  year  19M. 

ERABstate± 

RAD  wtll  not.  by  ItaeU.  aolve  America's 
energy  problem,  but  advanced  technolodea 
are  cewntlil  eompoDenta  of  any  poslUve  na- 
tional enersy  policy- 

In  an  Independent,  supportive 
action,  the  Interstate  OU  Conpact 
Commission  [lOOCl.  an  organisation 
of  Govornors  from  29  oU-  and  gas-pro- 
dudng  States  and  6  associated  member 
Governors,  adopted  a  resolution  at  its 
spring  meeting  specifically  endorsing 
the  ERAB  recommendations  on  geosd- 
enoea.  The  lOCC  resolution  concluded: 

Now  tlicrefon  be  tt  molved  that  the 
Intentato  Ofl  Compact  Cnmmlorton  <loea 
hereby  urse  the  Department  of  Enerty  to 
correct  the  aevere  imbalance  betvreen  fund- 
Ins  prlortttea  In  the  enercy  RAD  budset  and 
projected  United  State*  demand  for  hydro- 
carbon energy,  by  shlfUng  sufflclent  fundi 
within  Ita  planned  budget  to  Implement  the 
KRAB  reeommendatkina, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  the 
ERAB  report  and  to  work  with  me  to 
And  a  way  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations. It  is  aritlcal  for  the 
United  States  to  malnUIn  iU  long- 
standing leadership  In  petroleum  tech- 
nology worldwide  and  to  develop  the 
technology  to  economically  extract  its 
domestic  oU  and  gas  resources  so  it  can 
lossrn  to  grip  that  OPEC  has  on  the 
UJEL  eccmomy.  There  is  no  better  way 
than  to  tap  the  great  strength  and 
talent  of  our  universities.  State  geolog- 
ical organisations,  and  national  labora- 
tories. Establishing  and  funding  oil 
and  gas  centers  of  excellence  in  the 
major  producing  regions  is  the  key. 
We  need  to  act  on  the  ERAB  recom- 
mendations now. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  lOCC  resolution  be  included  in 
theRaooao. 

The  resolution  foUows: 

RooLonoa  ni  Sorroar  or  Inckbassd 

FowBaro  roa  Riwam  un  liKwmanamn 

Whereas,  the  United  States  la  predicted  to 
rely  upon  oU  and  natural  gaa  to  Mtlaf  y  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  Ita  enersy 
dw»y~<  for  the  next  tt  yearc  and 

Whereas,  whatever  United  Statea  demand 
for  oO  cannot  be  aatlafled  by  domestic  pro- 
duction wlU  be  Mtlafled  by  imported  sup- 
pllaa  of  oU;  and 

Whereas.  Increased  reliance  on  imports 
from  pollttcally  unstable  recioni  profoundly 
endancers  the  nation's  energy  security,  bal- 
ance of  payments,  and  diplomatic  and  de- 
fense posture:  and 

Whereas.  United  States  hydrocarbon  re- 
•ouroes  could  be  uaed  to  fill  thla  future 
demand  and.  thereby,  reduce  the  reliance 
on  Imported  oil:  and 

Whereas,  potential  Incremental  oil  pro- 
duction could  be  aa  much  as  90  billion  bar- 
rels from  known  U.S.  reservoirs  and  an  addi- 
tional 80  blUlon  barrels  from  undlaoovered 
reaervolra,  mostly  from  subtle  trapa  and 
frontier  areas;  »dA 

Whereas,  potential  incremental  natural 
gas  production  could  be  as  much  as  700  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  of  gas  from  known,  but  un- 
conventional, formations  and  an  additional 
nearly  600  trillion  cubic  feet  from  undiscov- 
ared  reoervolra;  snd 

Whereas,  substantial  advancea  in  the  tech- 
nologies for  geoadentlflc  measurement  and 
Interpretation  (Including  basin  studies  and 
heterogeneity  research)  and  for  eoooomic 
extraction  of  these  resources  (Including  geo- 
logically targeted  infill  drilling,  enhanced 
oil  recovery,  and  unconventional  gas  recov- 
ery) are  required  If  their  potential  is  to  be 
reallaed:  and 

Whereas,  these  advances  will  require  tar- 
geted, focused  research  and  development  by 
the  private  sector,  the  statea.  and  the  feder- 
al government:  and 

Whereas,  the  U^.  Department  of  Energy 
budget  U  seriously  Imblanoed  relative  to  Its 
share  of  this  responsibility  as  tt  allows  less 
then  0.S  percent  of  Its  non-defenae  RAD 
budget  of  oil  and  gas  RAD.  while  these  re- 
sources will  provide  SO  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's primary  energy  by  the  year  2000:  and 

Whereas,  the  Energy  Research  Advlaory 
Board  (ERAB).  scientific  advisors  to  the 
Secretary  of  Energy,  has  assessed  the  prob- 
lem and  recommended:  (I)  establishing  an 
Office  of  Oeoacienoe  Research  (OOR)  to  de- 
velop a  strategic  RAD  plan  to  focus  on  the 
discovery  and  recovery  of  oil  and  gas:  (3) 
consolidating  aU  existing  DOE  programs  In 
hydrocarbon  geoadence  and  extraction  re- 
search within  this  office:  (S)  developing 
"centers  of  excellence"  in  each  of  the  major 
geological  provinces  to  coordinate  and  exe- 
cute the  planned  research;  and  (4)  allocate 
an  Incremental  $50  mllUon  in  Fiscal  Tear 
IMS  to  the  consolidated  effort,  primarily  to 
support  the  centers;  and 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the 
IntenUte  Oil  Compact  Commission  does 
hereby  urge  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
correct  the  severe  Imbalance  between  fund- 
ing prtorttles  In  the  energy  RAD  budget  and 
projected  United  States  demand  for  hydro- 
carbon energy,  by  shifting  sufficient  funds 
within  Its  planned  budget  the  ERAB  recom- 
mendations.* 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  FOUNDINO  OP  BROOKLYN 
FEDERAL  SAVINGS  A  LOAN  AS- 
SOCIATION 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  commend  the  BrocAlyn 
Federal  Savings  A  Loan  on  its  lOOth 
anniversary.  Originally  organised  as 
the  Brooklyn  City  Savings.  Brooklyn 
Pedeiml  has  established  a  tradition  of 
supporting  home  ownerships  in  New 
York  City. 

Thousands  of  New  Y<Hlcers  have 
benefited  from  the  services  of  Brook- 
ijm  FederaL  It  has  provided  a  safe, 
convenient  and  friendly  place  for 
members  of  the  community  to  deposit 
their  life  savings. 

Brooklyn  Federal  Savings  has  con- 
tinued to  serve  the  community  by  ex- 
panding its  services  to  meet  the  needs 
of  its  depositors  and  borrowers.  It  has 
developed  complete  community  bank- 
ing services  by  offering  personal  and 
student  loans,  retirement  account 
planning  and  life  insurance  plans. 

A  major  reason  for  the  success  of 
Brooklyn  Federal  Savings  is  the  quali- 
fied staff  that  has  worked  diligently  to 
serve  its  community.  Brooklyn  Federal 
has  been  rewarded  with  strong  sup- 
port from  the  community  that  it 
serves. 

Therefore.  I  thank  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, officers  and  staff  of  Brooklyn 
Federal  Savings  for  100  years  of  com- 
munity service,  and  I  am  confident 
that  Brooklyn  Federal  Savings  will 
continue  to  serve  New  Yorkers  effec- 
tively in  the  next  cmtury.* 
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CORPORATE  TAKEOVERS 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  an  original  <»epon8or  of  legislation 
introduced  last  Thursday  by  Senate 
Banking  Committee  Chairman  Wn^ 
LiAM  PaoxaoKS  of  Wisconsin,  which 
will  restore  balance  to  corporate  take- 
overs. I  cosponsored  this  legislation 
because  I  share  the  chairman's  con- 
cern over  the  abuse  of  the  tender  offer 
process  by  both  bidders  and  target 
comtwnies.  Unnecessary  takeover 
fighto  hinder  UJB.  productivity  and 
weaken  our  international  competitive- 
ness. 

I  support  the  chairman's  overall  goal 
and  intend  to  work  closely  with  him 
on  this  important  legislation.  While 
the  Banking  Coounlttee  has  held  gen- 
eral hearings  on  the  issue  of  takeovers, 
I  look  forward  to  a  thorough  review  of 
the  specific  Issues  raised  in  this  and 
other  tender  offer  reform  measures. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  three 
specific  concerns  I  have  about  the  leg- 
islation. 

First.  I  am  not  sure  it  is  wise  to 
lower  the  threshold  of  filing  13(d)  dis- 
closure statements  from  5  to  3  percent, 
but  we  must  start  this  process  some- 
where. The  purpose  of  disclosure  is  to 
notify  shareholders  that  a  significant 


of  stock   is   underway. 

WhUe  5  percent  is  an  arhltrary  thresh- 
old. S  percent  may  be  too  low  and  may 
cauae  exoeaahre  flllnga.  give  false  sig- 
nals to  the  market,  and  discourage  In- 
veatment  in  undervalued  companies. 

I  note  that  In  a  1900  report,  the  SEC 
found  that  there  was  no  need  to  lower 
the  S  percent  threshold  and  that  the 
costs  would  outsreigh  any  benefits.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  business  leaders 
have  argued  that  the  threahold  should 
be  lowered  to  1  or  2  percent.  So  this  Is 
an  area  where  many  disagree.  In  the 
bill,  we  have  taken  the  middle  road.  I 
am  hopeful  we  can  explore  this  issue 
In  more  depth  in  upcoming  hearings. 

Next.  I  believe  the  Senate  may  have 
to  address  directly  the  issue  of  federal- 
ism In  corporate  governance.  The  bill 
merely  affirms  the  role  of  the  States 
in  this  area.  The  UjS.  Supreme  Court 
recently  upheld  an  Indiana  anti- 
takeover statute  even  though  it  con- 
fuses people  about  how  the  Federal 
tendo-  offer  process  operates.  And  in 
aome  cases,  it  thwarts  challenges  to 
management's  control  of  a  corpora- 
tion. The  Nmth  Carolina  Legislature 
enacted  a  similar  antitakeover  statute 
in  only  a  few  days  during  a  takeover 
attempt  involving  a  oHnpany  with  sub- 
stantial business  In  that  State. 

Mr.  President,  while  our  legislation 
affirms  the  recent  Supreme  Court's 
decision.  I  am  not  sure  this  is  the 
proper  course.  I  believe  our  committee 
should  examine  the  issue  of  preemp- 
tion in  depth  to  determine  whether  or 
not  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  overall 
economy  to  allow  States  to  fnistrate 
free  market  activities  permitted  by 
FMeral  law.  Perhaps  Federal  preemp- 
tion in  the  field  of  corporate  govern- 
ance is  in  the  public  interest,  perhaps 
it  is  not.  But  we  must  move  cautiously 
in  this  area.  We  do  not  wish  to  encour- 
age the  States  to  create  a  hodge-podge 
of  securities  legislation  before  Con- 
gress tia«  explored  this  Coiut  decision 
and  its  possible  impact  upon  Federal 
securities  laws. 

Finally,  the  legislation  would  prohib- 
it tm  6  months  any  further  acquisi- 
tions by  means  of  a  tender  offer  where 
the  purchaser  faUs  to  disclose  an 
intent  to  seek  control  of  a  corporation. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned  that 
this  provision  may  deter  investors 
from  establishing  a  "toehold"  in  a 
company  before  deciding  whether  or 
not  to  seek  controL  The  possibility  of 
challenges  for  control  by  shareholders 
owning  significant  stakes  in  a  ccnnpa- 
ny  has  a  positive,  diadpllnlng  effect  on 
corporate  management.  Our  commit- 
tee must  be  extremely  careful  to 
ensure  that  we  do  not  undercut  a 

healthy  economic  phenomenon  in  our 
seal  to  curb  some  abuses  in  the  tender 

off er  process. 
Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  basic 

concept  of  this  legislation  that  insofar 

as  possible  all  shareholders  should  be 

treated  fairly  during  the  tender  offer 


process,  and  that  full  and  timely  dis- 
closure of  basic  information  about  the 
tender  offer  process  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  an  effident  capital  market 
and  re^xmsible  shareholder  dedslon- 
maldng.  I  have  long  been  a  supporter 
of  tender  offer  reform.  In  the  last 
Congress  I  cosponsored  a  bill  with 
Senator  D'Amsto.  then  chairman  of 
the  Securities  Subcommittee  of  the 
Ttatiking  Committee,  which  addressed 
many  of  these  issues.  I'm  hoping  that 
the  committee  will  review  that  meas- 
ure when  it  considers  these  issues. 

Corp(H«te  and  raider  abuses  such  as 
greenmaU.  poison  pills,  and  golden 
pwnehutes  are  either  prohibited  or 
curtailed  in  this  proposal  which  I  also 
strongly  support. 

I  look  forward  to  prompt  action  on 
thla  important  measure.  There  are 
many  Issues  here  cm  which  many  may 
disagree,  but  dearly  we  can  all  c<mie 
together  with  the  chairman  and  work 
closely  with  him  to  fashion  reform  in 
the  field  of  corporate  takeovers  that 
wOl  protect  shareholders  and  restore 
balance  to  the  field  of  corporate  take- 
overs. Prompt  action  on  this  impor- 
tant legislation  will  allow  UJ5.  business 
to  become  more  productive  and  com- 
petitive by  restoring  order  to  the  mar- 
ketplace.* 


CONSEQUENCES  OP  CHERNOBYL 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  5.  1986,  Dr.  Alan  Robock.  assod- 
ate  professor  in  the  Departmmt  of 
Meteorology.  University  of  Maryland 
at  College  Park,  appeared  as  a  witness 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Transportation  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  The  subject  of 
his  testimony  was  "Meteorological  As- 
pects of  the  Chernobyl  Nudear  Acd- 
dent."  When  the  hearing  record  was 
printed.  Professor  Robock's  knowl- 
edgeable and  thoughtful  written  state- 
ment was  unfortunately  omitted.  Ac- 
corvllngly  I  ask  that  that  statement  lie 
printed  in  the  Rboobd. 
The  statement  follows: 

MSIBOSOIOGICAL  ASPBCIS  OF  THX  CHSSMOBTI. 

NucLsaa  Aocnmrr 
(By  Prof.  Alan  Robock) 
smafAST 
The  Chernobyl  nuclear  reactor  accident  of 
April  36,  1986.  is  a  tragedy  for  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  radioactive  particles 
released   Into   the  atmosphere  wiU   travel 
around  the  world.  The  concentration  of  ra- 
dioactivity in  various  locations  will  depend 
on  the  amount  and  timing  of  the  release 
and  the  weather  conditions  that  follow. 
This  accident  should  serve  as  a  warning  to 
all  the  people  of  the  world  of  the  dangers  of 
nudear  power  and  nuclear  weapons. 


First.  I  would  like  to  state  that  the  Cher- 
nobyl accident  Is  a  tragedy  for  the  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  especially  the  ones  affect- 
ed by  high  levels  of  radioactivity  near  the 
accident  site.  My  best  wishes  go  to  them 
with  hopes  for  a  speedy  recovery  of  health 
and  reestabUshment  of  their  normal  Uvea. 


The  Chernobyl  nudear  rsartor  number  4 
experienced  a  core  mdtdown  aoddent  in  the 
early  morning  houn  of  AprO  M.  1996.  The 
resulting  explosion  and  graiditte  fire  put 
large  numbers  of  radioactive  partldes  into 
the  atmosphere.  These  particles  wID  travd 
with  the  wind  and  wHI  come  out  of  the  at- 
mosphere to  the  ground  both  in  rainfall  and 
by  dry  deposition  (as  dust). 

The  ARAC  Center  at  Lawrence  livermore 
National  laboratory  in  livermore.  Califor- 
nia, has  a  sophisticated  computer  modd 
which  can  calnilat.e  where  and  when  the  ra- 
dioactive particles  will  reach  the  ground.  In 
order  to  do  this  they  need  to  know  bow 
many  particles  were  put  into  the  atmos- 
phoe,  over  what  time  period,  and  to  what 
heiglit  in  the  atmosphere.  Althoo^  this  in- 
formation has  not  yet  been  released  by  the 
Soviets,  it  is  possible  to  run  this  modd  back- 
wards and  infer  the  radioactive  aooroe  from 
the  levels  of  radiatkm  that  were  measured 
outside  the  Soviet  Union  in  Sweden  and 
elsewha«.  Because  this  is  a  theoretical 
model  and,  fortunately,  has  not  had  very 
many  real  life  examples  to  use  to  test  Its  vsr 
lidlty,  the  calculations  done  this  way  incor- 
porate a  large  amount  of  uncertainty. 

When  the  Soviets  do  release  information 
on  the  timing  and  amount  of  radioactive  re- 
lease, it  wiU  provide  a  very  valuable  real  Ufe 
test  case  for  the  ARAC  modeL  This  wHl 
result  in  model  Improvements  whldt  wQl 
allow  the  model  to  be  more  accurate  in  the 
future,  although  It  Is  hoped  that  there  wUI 
be  very  few  times  when  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use  it. 

It  has  been  my  experience,  through  pai^ 
tidpation  in  the  Soviet-American  Scientific 
Exdiange  Program  in  Climate,  that  It  is  a 
relatively  simple  but  slow  process  to  obtain 
data  from  the  Soviets.  Throui^  this  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  active  for  more  than 
10  years,  I  have  obtained  data  on  Northern 
Heraisphoe  air  temperature  for  the  last  100 
years  that  was  collected  by  the  Soviets.  It 
has  been  very  useful  In  my  research. 

Since  I  was  asked  at  10  ajn.  today  to  give 
testimony  downtown  at  3  pjn.,  I  did  not 
have  the  time  nor  the  capability  to  do  my 
own  calculations  of  the  current  locatkm  of 
the  doud  of  radioactive  gas.  I  called  Dr. 
Marvin  Dickeraon  at  the  ARAC  center  to 
ask  for  their  latest  modd  results,  but  they 
would  not  release  them  to  me.  AU  they 
would  teU  me  about  the  location  was, 
"Northern  Hemisphere,"  and  referred  me  to 
The  Dqwrtmoit  of  Energy  finergency  Op- 
eratkms  Center  in  Oaithersburg,  Maryland, 
which  referred  me  to  the  Environmental 
ProtectloD  Agency  (EPA).  The  EPA  released 
to  me  the  following  statement: 

"Winds  at  Jet  stream  levels  (above  30,000 
feet)  are  moving  air  rapidly  west  to  east 
acras  the  Pacific  Ocean  snd  United  States 
at  speeds  of  over  100  mOes  per  hour.  SmaU 
amounts  of  radioactivity  that  mixed  upward 
to  these  levels  from  the  Chernobyl  nudear 
acddent  have  already  been  detected  by  air- 
craft flying  off  the  northwest  U.S.  coast. 
Therefore  patches  of  activity  are  now 
moving  across  North  America  at  high  alti- 
tudes. The  most  likely  source  of  early  detee- 
tlcm  near  the  ground  wQl  be  in  rain  water, 
particularly  from  thunderstorms  reaching 
altitudes  of  30-  to  30.000  feet  and  more.  As 
of  this  time  it  is  believed  that  concentra- 
tions in  rain  water  wiU  not  be  daogeroua. 
AcUvity  at  low  altitudes  is  being  transported 
less  rapidly  and  wfll  probably  move  into  the 
U.S.  during  subsequent  days.  The  UJB.  EPA 
has  increased  ite  frequency  of  analysU  for 
aU  precU>itaUon  samples  to  daUy  and  for 
milk  samples  to  twice  per  wedL" 
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TlM  SoTlet  Unloa  baa  been  necUgent  In 
not  pfompUjr  wmmtm  their  dtlMna  and  (or- 
alcn  vMton  In  Um  affected  areea  immedi- 
attfy  of  tbe  duwen.  Ttoey  atanlUrly  sbould 
have  warned  tbe  peoplee  In  netghborlnc 
eountrtaa.  (Thle  does  not  mean  that  It  waa 
naoaaary  to  fully  Inform  people  In  the  reat 
of  the  Soflet  union  who  vere  not  affected.) 
It  leenia  that  the  Soviet  radiation  detection 
and  fttimmiintTf^*"'  ■yatem  waa  not  able  to 
deal  adequately  with  thia  emertency.  It  wlU 
eartatnly  be  neoeaMry  to  improve  It  ao  that 
thto  aituatlon  doea  not  occur  In  the  future. 

Thto  rftuatkm  ahould  aenre  aa  a  warainc 
to  all  the  people  of  the  world  of  the  dancera 
of  nuclear  power.  Althouch  the  Chernobyl 
reactor  did  not  have  a  containment  atruc- 
ture.  even  reaetota  with  containment  atnic- 
turaa  (moat  of  the  reactora  around  the 
world)  could,  due  to  human  error,  have  aod- 
denta  that  could  create  ezploaiona  atront 
enough  to  rupture  the  containment  and  pol- 
lute the  itTWfp*****  with  aa  much  radloac- 
ttvtty  aa  did  the  one  In  Chernobyl.  The 
United  Statea  waa  quite  hicky  that  auch  a 
aituatlon  did  not  reeult  at  Three  Mile 
laland.  Spent  fuel  repoaitoiiea.  which  do  not 
have  the  aame  type  of  containment  atruc- 
turaa.  alao  preaent  the  danger  of  atmoapher- 
Ic  ittntamlwf**""  due  to  aoddenta.  A  re- 
thinking of  the  world  trend  toward  greater 
dependence  on  nuclear  power  la  certainly 
prompted  by  the  accident  at  Chernobyl. 

Thia  aituatlan  ahould  alao  aerve  aa  a  warn- 
ing about  the  dangera  of  nuclear  weapona.  A 
trelattve^)  minor  component  of  thia  danger 
li  the  routine  releaae  of  douda  of  radioac- 
tive gaa  from  leaka  from  underground  weap- 
ona teata.  A  Comprehenaive  Teat  Ban  agree- 
ment would  alleviate  thia  danger.  The  po- 
tential actual  uae  of  nuclear  weapona  poaea 
a  much  greater  threat  Not  only  do  the  well- 
reeogniaed  immediate  dangers  of  blast,  ra- 
dioactivity and  fire  threaten  the  immediate 
target  areaa  but  the  potential  of  large  scale 
environmrcntal  changea  threatena  the  reat  of 
the  globe.  Theae  changea.  collectively  re- 
ferred to  aa  "nuclear  winter."  include  cold, 
darkneaa.  add  rain.  radioacUvlty.  toxic 
chemlcala  and  epidemics  of  disease.  The  In- 
ability of  the  Soviet  Union  to  deal  with  the 
medical  consequences  of  the  Chernobyl  acd- 
dent  alone,  requiring  American  aaaiatance  in 
bone  nuuTow  tranaplants.  polnta  out  the 
complete  Inability  of  any  society  to  ade- 
quately treat  the  victims  of  even  one  nucle- 
ar eaploalon.  let  alone  a  large  number.  This 
calls  for  a  renewed  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Statea  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  dras- 
tically reduce  the  number  of  nudear  weap- 
ons in  the  world. 

The  Chernobyl  accident  has  been  a  true 
disaster.  Let  us  hope  that  through  the  sden- 
tiflc  studies  that  emerge  from  this  unique 
Opportunity,  and  a  renewed  awareness  of 
the  dangers  to  sodety  of  nuclear  power  and 
nudear  weapons,  that  tn  the  long  run  there 
will  alao  t>e  benefits  from  thia  accident  for 
the  peoples  of  the  world.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALE 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  section 
3A(bXl)  of  the  Amu  Export  Control 
Act  requires  that  Congress  receive 
formal  notification  of  proposed  arms 
sales  under  the  act  In  excess  of  $50 
nUllion.  or.  in  the  case  of  major  de- 
fense equipment  as  defined  in  the  act. 
those  in  excess  of  $14  million.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  iratification.  the  Con- 
gress has  30  calendar  days  during 
which  the  sale  may  be  reviewed.  The 


provision  stipulates  that,  in  the 
Senate,  the  notification  of  proposed 
sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  available  to 
the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
In  the  Rbooso  the  notification  I  have 
received.  The  classified  annex  referred 
to  in  the  notification  Is  available  to 
Senators  at  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

The  notification  follows: 

Dafaaaa  Sacuaiii 
AaaisTAiicB  AomcT. 
Wiuhington.  DC.  June  I IU7. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-01920/8Tct. 
Hon.  CLAiBoajrx  Pau, 

CHairman,  Committee  on  Foreivn  ReiatUnu, 
U.S.  Senate,  WoMhingion,  DC. 

DsAa  liCa.  CHAiaitAir  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  Sg<bXl)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  for- 
warding herewith  Transmittal  No.  87-3S 
and  under  aeparate  cover  the  clasaifled 
annex  thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed 
Iietter<a)  of  Offer  to  Columbia  for  defense 
artldes  and  services  estimated  to  cost  $36 
million.  Soon  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to 
your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media  of  the  unclassified  portion  of  this 
TranamittaL 
Sincerely, 

PRnjps  C.  Oast. 

IM  rector. 

rrrammittal  No.  r7-2S] 

Noncz  or  Paopoaxa  lasuAncx  or  Ifm  or 
Orvsa  PoaauAirr  to  SacnoM  3g(bXl)  or 
THX  Aam  Expoar  CoirraoL  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser  Colombia. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value: 

JTUMoiu 

Major  defenae  equipment  ■ $31 

Other » 


Total.. 


SS 

'  Aa  deflMd  In  McUon  47(6)  of  the  Anna  Export 
Control  Act. 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Up  to  six  UH-80  BLACKHAWK  hell- 
copters  with  support  equipment,  spares, 
contractor  engineering  technical  support 
and  training.  

(iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (UKZ. 
ULA). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  In 
the  Defense  articles  or  Defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  Annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vll)  Section  38  Report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  Bfarch  31,  1987. 

(vlil)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
June  3,  1987 

PoucT  JuanncATioif 

COLOmiA— BLACKMAWK  HXLICOPnEaS 

The  Government  of  Colombia  has  re- 
quested the  purchase  of  up  to  six  UH-SO 
Blackhawk  helicopters  with  support  equip- 
ment, spares,  contractor  engineering  techni- 
cal support  and  training.  If  Colombia  elects 
the  five  helicopter  option,  versus  the  six 
helicopter  option,  the  resulting  cost  differ- 
ential will  be  used  for  additional  spare 
parts.  The  estimated  cost  Is  $36  million  for 
aircraft  and  supporting  materiel. 


This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  of  the  United 
States  by  helping  to  improve  the  security  of 
a  friendly  country  which  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  an  important  force  for  econom- 
ic progreaa  in  South  America. 

The  Government  of  Colombia  will  uae 
these  helicopters  to  provide  the  mobility 
needed  tn  its  armed  forces  to  counter  the 
Narco-terrorlsm  challenging  its  social,  politi- 
cal and  economic  institutions.  The  primary 
uae  of  these  heUcopten  will  be  to  transport 
Colombian  soldiers  in  air  mobile  operations 
against  narcotics  traffickers  and  insurgent 
forces. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  In 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  Sikoralty  Air- 
craft of  Stratford,  Connecticut 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  to  Colombia  of  three  addi- 
tional n.S.  Government  personnel  for  one 
year.  Also,  three  additional  contractor  rep- 
resentatives will  be  required  in  Colombia  for 
one  month  and  three  of  those  personnel  will 
be  required  In  that  c»untry  for  one  year. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


leagues  to  Join  me  In  support  of  this 
legislation.* 


OAUCHER'S  DISEASE 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO,  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 122.  a  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  October  18. 
1087,  as  "Gaucher's  Disease  Awareness 
Week." 

Oaucher's  disease  is  %a  Inherited  ge- 
netic disorder  caused  by  the  body's 
failure  to  produce  an  essential  enzyme. 
Without  the  enzyme,  the  body  stores 
up  abnormal  quantities  of  lipids,  re- 
sulting in  symptoms  which  include 
anemia,  severe  bleeding,  painful  bone 
Inflammation  and  malformation,  frac- 
tures, and  shortened  lifespan.  While 
Oaucher's  disease  is  most  prevalent 
among  those  of  Eastern  European  an- 
cestry, this  deadly  disease  is  known  to 
occur  among  all  racial  and  ethnic 
groups. 

There  is  currently  no  cure  or  treat- 
ment for  Oaucher's  disease.  However, 
there  has  been  promising  research.  In 
1084.  major  progress  was  made  when  a 
scientist  identified  the  gene  responsi- 
ble for  the  body's  failure  to  produce 
the  essential  enzyme.  With  this  discov- 
ery, the  key  has  been  foimd  which 
may  someday  open  the  door  to  a  cure 
for  Oaucher's  disease— but  the  neces- 
sary experiments  will  take  both  time 
and  money.  To  help  meet  this  need, 
the  National  Oaucher  Foundation  was 
established  to  support  research  into 
Oaucher's  disease,  as  well  as  to  help 
victims  and  families  cope  with  the  dev- 
astating effects  of  this  disease. 

Mr.  President,  we,  too,  can  play  a 
part  In  the  fight  against  Gaucher's 
disease.  By  passing  this  resolution,  we 
will  focus  attention  on  understanding 
the  nature  of  Oaucher's  disease,  and 
on  finding  the  means  of  prevention, 
treatment,  or  cure  for  this  disease  and 
other  genetic  disorders.  I  urge  my  col- 


FEDERAL  JX7DICIAL  NOMINEES 
•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  following  statement  concerns  mat- 
ters on  the  Executive  Calendar, 

iti.  President,  two  nominations  to 
Federal  Judicial  posts  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  are  now  on  the  Executive  Calm- 
dar.  These  two  Judicial  nominees  were 
examined  at  a  hearing  on  May  13, 
1087,  at  which  I  presided.  Based  on 
the  investigation  conducted  by  com- 
mittee staff,  and  on  the  record  made 
at  the  hearing,  all  these  nominees 
appear  qualified  for  the  Judgeships  to 
which  they  have  been  nominated.  For 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  will 
soon  vote  on  whether  to  confirm  these 
nominations,  I  offer  the  following 
brief  summaries  of  the  nominees' 
qualifications,  and  of  the  testimony  re- 
ceived by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

First.  H.  Robert  Mayer  was  n<Hninat- 
ed  by  President  Reagan  on  February 
3.  J087,  to  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  for 
the  Federal  circuit.  The  nominee  has 
been  a  Judge  of  the  JJM.  Claims  Court 
since  1082.  He  served  from  1081  to 
1082  as  deputy  special  counsel  to  the 
Merit  Sjrstems  Protection  Board,  and 
previously  spent  3  years  as  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  A  West  Point  graduate. 
Judge  Mayer  also  served  in  the  Judge 
Advocate  Oeneral's  Con>s.  and  was  in 
private  law  practice  in  Charlottesville. 
Judge  Mayer  is  generally  well  regard- 
ed by  the  lawyers  who  have  worked 
with  him  over  the  years.  He  is  also 
well  regarded  by  those  who  have  ap- 
peared before  him  at  the  U.S.  Claims 
Court,  and  his  decisions  are  thought 
to  be  well  reasoned  and  have  been 
rarely  reversed.  At  the  hearing.  Judge 
Mayer  was  questioned  concerning  his 
experience  at  the  Merit  Systems  Pro- 
tection Board.  In  response  to  written 
questions  from  this  Senator,  Judge 
Mayer  discussed  his  backgroimd  in 
patent  law  and  in  the  physical  sci- 
ences; the  membership  policies  of  the 
West  Point  alumni  groups  to  which  he 
belongs;  the  value  of  his  trial  experi- 
ence; the  Judicial  nomination  screen- 
ing activities  of  voluntary  bar  associa- 
tions whose  members  practice  before 
the  Federal  circuit;  and  his  role  in 
fund  transfers  between  the  Merit  Sys- 
tems Protection  Board  and  its  Office 
of  Special  Counsel  during  his  tenure 
at  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board. 

The  ABA  Standing  Committee  on 
Federal  Judiciary  was  unanimously  of 
the  opinion  that  Judge  Mayer  is  "well 
qualified"  for  appointment  to  the 
court  of  appeals  for  the  Federal  cir- 
cuit. 

The  committee  also  received  testi- 
mony from  public  witnesses  with  re- 
spect to  nominations  to  the  Federal 


circuit  generally,  and  Judge  BCayer's 
nomination  in  particular.  Representa- 
tives of  three  voluntary  bar  associa- 
tions whose  members  regiilarly  prac- 
tice before  the  court  of  t4>peals  for  the 
Federal  circuit  [CAFCl  endorsed 
Judge  Mayer's  nomination;  these  orga- 
nizations included  the  American  Intel- 
lectual Property  Law  Association,  the 
Customs  and  International  Trade  Bar 
Association,  and  the  Federal  Circuit 
Bar  Association.  Robert  C.  Kline,  the 
president  of  the  American  Intellectual 
Property  Law  Association,  also  urged 
the  committee  to  require  that  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  CAFC  Judges  pos- 
sess patent  law  experience,  In  light  of 
the  court's  exclusive  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion in  this  field.  Frederick  L.  Ikenson, 
representing  the  Customs  and  Interna- 
tional Trade  Bar  Association,  criticized 
the  administration's  practice  of  dis- 
couraging nominees  from  responding 
to  that  organization's  Judicial  selection 
questionnaire. 

Testimony  was  also  received  from 
Thomas  Devlne,  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment accountability  project  and 
the  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employees.  Mr.  Devlne  raised 
the  question  whether  Mr.  Mayer 
would  be  an  impartial  Judge  in  actions 
involving  Federal  personnel  in  light  of 
his  experience  as  deputy  special  coun- 
sel to  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board.  Mr.  Devlne's  organizations  did 
not  oppose  the  nomination. 

This  general  testimony  on  the  CAFC 
from  organizations  with  legitimate 
concerns  about  Its  opeiation  was 
useful  In  the  committee's  evaluation 
of  Judge  Mayer's  nomination,  and  may 
be  useful  in  the  review  of  future  nomi- 
nations to  this  court.  Volimtary  and 
specialized  bar  associations  may  be 
able  to  make  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  Senate's  evaluation  of  nominees 
to  the  CAFC  as  well  as  other  Federal 
courts.  Representatives  from  these  or- 
ganizations urged  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  take  a  closer  look  at  this 
issue. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Mayer  was 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  June  4,  1087.  agreed  to  by 
voice  vote,  and  ordered  to  be  reported. 

Second.  Layn  R.  Phillips  was  nomi- 
nated February  3.  1087.  by  President 
Reagan  to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  western  district  of  Oklahoma. 
Since  1083,  Mr.  Phillips  has  served  as 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district 
of  Oklahoma.  Sinc«  his  graduation 
from  law  school  in  1077  he  has  served 
as  a  trial  attorney  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  as  a  Federal 
prosecutor  in  California  and  Florida. 
The  bar  and  bench  of  Oklahoma  gen- 
erally believe  that  he  is  an  outstand- 
ing prosecutor.  In  response  to  ques- 
tions posed  at  the  hearing,  Mr.  Phll- 
lll>s  discussed  his  accomplishments  In 
narcotics  prosecutions;  his  civil  litiga- 
tion experience;  his  reputation  as  an 
aggressive  prosecutor;  his  reputation 


with  respect  to  compassion;  and  his 
role  in  a  controversial  sentencing  pro- 
ceeding involving  numerous  letters 
from  public  officials  in  support  of  leni- 
ency for  a  convicted  State  of fldal. 

The  ABA  Standing  Committee  on 
the  Federal  Judiciary  evaluated  Mr. 
Phillips.  A  majority  of  the  committee 
found  Mr.  PhiUips  "qualified"  for  the 
appointment,  and  a  minority  of  the 
committee  found  him  to  t>e  "not  quali- 
fied." Our  Investigators  learned  that 
the  "not  qualified"  rating  was  due  to 
the  strict  adherence  of  some  commit- 
tee members  to  a  rule  which  suggests 
that  a  nominee  to  the  Federal  bench 
have  12  years'  experience  at  the  bar. 
Mr.  Phillips  has  10  years'  experience, 
but  his  extensive  and  effective  career 
as  a  prosecutor  qualifies  him  for  the 
Federal  bench. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Phillips  was 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  June  4.  1087.  agreed  to  by 
voice  vote,  and  ordered  to  be  report- 
ed.* 


KEVORK  HOVNANIAN  DEDI- 
CATES AN  ARMENIAN  CHURCH 
TO  HIS  MOTHER 

Mr.  LAU'I'ENBESIO.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  an  Important  day  for  the  Ar- 
menian community  in  New  Jersey. 
The  day  Is  June  14,  1087.  and  it  marks 
the  date  that  St.  Stepanos  Armenian 
Apostolic  Church  will  be  consecrated 
by  Archbishop  T<»-kom  Manoogian. 
the  Primate  of  the  Armenian  Church 
of  America. 

The  church  was  built  by  Kevork  S. 
Hovnanlan.  and  it  will  be  dedicated  to 
his  mother.  Tester  Hovnanlan.  Al- 
though she  passed  away  in  Baghdad. 
Iraq,  in  1040.  Tester  Hovnanlan  has 
remained  an  important  figure  in  Ke- 
vork's  life.  So  important  that  Kevork 
has  planned  and  hoped  to  build  a 
church  In  her  honor  for  nearly  35 
years.  On  June  14.  those  plans  will  at 
long  last  come  to  fruition. 

In  March  of  1085,  Kevork  began  the 
necessary  steps  to  meet  the  need  of 
the  Armenian  community  for  a  new 
church.  He  chose  to  build  a  church  on 
what  had  been  the  site  for  nearly  30 
years  of  an  Armenian  church.  He  vis- 
ited the  church  site  every  day  during 
the  construction  period,  painstakingly 
attending  to  every  detail.  His  persever- 
ance in  overseeing  the  completion  of 
this  church  Is  a  testament  to  his  devo- 
tion to  his  mother  and  to  the  Armeni- 
an community. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
Kevork  Hovnanlan  has  given  gener- 
ously to  the  Armenian  commimlty. 
Kevoiic  and  his  wife  Slrvart  have 
made  helping  Armenian  groups  one  of 
their  top  priorities.  They  have  provid- 
ed significant  support  to  a  variety  of 
Armenian  schools,  philanthropic  orga- 
nizations, and  arts  groups. 
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Mr.  n—Mtnf.  thli  etaoreh  will  meet 
the  nee*  of  eounttaai  tndlvfcluala  In 
the  New  Jersey  Armanlan  eommunl- 
ty— a  oonmunlty  tliat  rwnembera  aU 
too  deerty  the  mofe  than  IH  mflllon 
^nyyf.iMi  HwM  Otrnt  —re  loet  between 
the  dark  yean  of  ItU  and  Itll  In  the 
Armenian  lenoskle.  Uke  their  anoee- 
tors  who  peitehed  at  the  handi  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks,  the  New  Jersey  Arme- 
oommuntty  has  an  undying  re- 
for  rdlckNiB  freedom,  and  a 
oommttment  to  malntalnlnt 
their  cultural  Identity.  Kerork  Hor- 
nantan  knows  this,  and  the  church  he 
bunt  wm  wo  a  knc  way  In  emiehlnc 
the  nUtkMM  and  cultural  freedoms  en- 
Joyed  by  New  Jersey's  Armenian  com- 
munity. 

But  many  other  Individuals  In  New 
Jersey  have  benefited  from  Kevork 
BoTaiwnlsn's  leneroslty.  Kerork  has 
aupposted  New  Jersey  hospitals,  rell- 
gkms  imsiilmtlnns  schools,  and  char- 
ttlea.  In  his  work  as  a  honstaoc  develop- 
«r  Kcfvork  Homanlan  has  been  a 
In  pnnMlug  quality  and  aff  ord- 
housinc  for  thousands  In  New 
Jersey.  For  his  outstandinc  phflan- 
throplc  efforts.  Kewrk  was  recently 
awarded  the  New  Jersey  Buslnem  and 
IndiMtry  Assodatloo  Asrard.  the  Dis- 
ttncutahed  CltlMn  Award  from  the 
Ifcnmouth  Oouncfl  of  Boy  Scouts,  and 
the  Man  of  the  Tear  Award  by  the 
New  Jersey  Oouncfl  of  Boy  Scouts. 

Kevock  Hovnantsn  has  been  waiting 
^  for  the  dedlcstfcwi  and  uaieecratlnn  of 
this  church  for  a  long  time,  and  so  has 
the  Armenian  community  In  New 
Jersey.  I  am  honored  and  delighted 
t>%»t  I  wm  be  at  the  church  on  June  14 
to  celebrate  with  Kevork.  his  wife,  his 
fsmOy.  and  the  Armenian  community. 
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TWENTT-MINUTE  RBCE88 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presklait.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  recess  for  20  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  6:10  pjn..  recessed  for  30 
minutes:  whereupon,  at  6:30  pan.,  the 
Bmstr  reassembled  when  called  to 
mder  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
i). 


TWENTT-MINUTE  RECESS 

Mr.   BYRD.   Mr.   President.   I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  30  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
recessed  at  6:31  pjn.  until  6:51  pjn.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  (wder  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  RocnriLLBi). 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
msJCHrtty  leader  is  recognised. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  C3iair  for  the  Chair's  diligence  snd 
patience. 


REFERRAL  OF  NOMINATIONS  TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMEN- 
TAL AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  ss  In  ez- 
eeutlre  smslnfi  I  ssk  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  the  following  invector  gen- 
eral nominations  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ooreramental  Affairs 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  30  days: 
Sherman  Funk,  to  be  Inspeetm-  gener- 
al at  Department  of  State,  and  Antho- 
ny J.  Gabriel,  to  be  inspector  general 
atUSIA. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectkm.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 


AT  IKS*  rjL 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ssk  unanimous  consent 
th^  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
buslnem  today,  it  stands  in  adjourn- 
ment untfl  the  hour  of  12:30  pjn.  to- 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

■■BtaaiATUNi  or  womMtmQ  mxm 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  tomorrow,  after  the  two  lead- 
ers have  been  recognised  under  the 
rtftiytfaig  order,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  morning  bustnem 
until  1  pjn.,  and  that  Senators  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  up  to  5  minutes 
each.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ATioa  or  s.  s 

Bir.  BTRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  upon  the  conclusion  of  morning 
business  on  tomorrow  the  Senate 
resume  oonsiderati<»i  of  the  unfin- 
ished business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
ououor  FSOcBMntK 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  ssk  unanimous  consent 
that  cm  tomorrow  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar be  waived  under  rule  VII  and 
th>».  no  resoluticHis  or  moti<xis  over, 
under  the  rule,  come  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  on  t<Hnor- 
row  the  Senate  will  continue  its  con- 
sideration of  S.  2.  the  csmpaign  fi- 
nancing reform  legislation.  It  was  a 
very  good  vote  today.  52  Members 
having  voted  for  cloture;  1  Senator 
was  absent,  and.  if  that  Senator  had 
been  present.  I  believe  there  would 
have  been  53  votes.  Not  enough  yet. 
but  certainly  enough  to  indicate  that 
there  is  strong  support  for  campaign 
financing  reform. 

Meanwhile,  discussions  will  continue 
in  the  interest  of  attempting  to  find 
areas  in  which  there  may  be  some  con- 
sensus, which.  In  the  final  analysis, 
hopefully  can  lead  to  favoraUe  conclu- 
sion of  the  effort. 


May  I  ssk  the  distinguishert 
ant  RepubUean  leader  If  It  Is  agreeable 
with  him  that  we  proceed  with  some 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
would  be  perfectly  appropriate, 
indeed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  my  friend. 
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BILL  PLACED  ON  CAUOVDAR— 
HJL  3160 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  sdi 
unanimous  consent  that  HJl.  3160, 
the  Natkmal  Bureau  of  Standards  au- 
thorisation for  fiscal  year  1088.  be 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  ^^th- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I  am  cALBm*B— HJL  aa4S 
Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  HJL  3343,  a 
bill  designating  the  Federal  building  in 
Boston.  MA.  as  the  Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 
Jr.  Federal  BuOdhig.  be  placed  on  the 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Does  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  have  anything  fur- 
ther he  wishes  to  say  or  to  transact  by 
way  of  business? 

Mr.  8IMF60N.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
nothliw  further  to  share  with  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  do  share  his  interest  in 
dealing  with  the  csmpaign  reform 
issue  and  I  think  that,  indeed,  that  is  a 
very  critical  issue.  We  all  know  the 
problems  and  we  all  know  what  needs 
to  be  addressed.  I  honestly  think  we 
can  get  to  an  accord  there.  I  hope  so. 

Certainly  we  have  some  divisions  in 
our  ranks  that  the  minority  leader 
shared  with  you  and  we  will  deal  with 
those  and  see  what  we  can  share  with 
you  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW  AT  12:30  P.M. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  ccxne 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  in  soomtl- 
ance  with  the  order  previously  mtered 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjoummmt 
until  the  hour  of  12:30  pjn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  at  6:55  p.m..  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  June  10,  1987,  at  12:30 
pjn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  after  the 
adjoununent  of  the  Senate  on  June  5, 
1087,  imder  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3, 1087: 


DsrAinaDR  or  Tkahspoktatioii 
T.  Allan  McArtor.  of  Temieane,  to  be  Ad- 
mlnlsUmtor  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admln- 
IrtraUon.  vice  Donald  D.  Knsen.  resigned. 


Executive  ncMninaUons  received  by 
the  Senate  June  9, 1987: 


DSPAKIMBROrl 

Kenneth  P.  Bergquist.  of  Virsinla,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defenae,  vlee 
Cbapman  B.  (^x.  resigned. 
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A  NATURALIST  AND  SCHOLAR 
FROM  JOHNSTON  COUNTY  DE- 
SCRVBB  RBCOONrnON 

HON.  H.  MARTIN  LANCASTER 

OriKNtXa  CASOLOIA 
HI  TBB  BOUSB  or  BBPSanilTATIVIS 

TveMday.  June  9.  1947 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr.  SpMtor.  I  riM  to  piy 

Mbul*  to  a  longiinw  oonaHhMnt  of  my  dMrtct 

and  •  iramtMr  of  ttwt  miMt  wontiy  of  pro(M- 

itora,  •  pubic  MfwoMMcfwr.  Miw  LunaMs 

Bvtar   to   not   uamplotofy   hMlttry   at   the 

monwm.  and  nrnif  of  har  fiimnat  wa  l«nl»y 

taxn  Jotwwton  Courttf  tn  oonoamad  for  hm 

»»»tbfno.  fHx  Ma  raaaon.  Mr.  Spaafcar.  I  aak 

ttwl  I  ba  pamiMad  to  afwra  a  raoant  arlicie  in 

«ta  SmWiiaid  Haiatd  wNh  my  fa«ow  Mambers 

Of  Congraaa  wd  wWt  tha  Amartcan  paopla: 

Unnm  Babbb  Makb  Wavb  as  Shx 

PAODua  Own  Camob 

(By  Doria  Cannoo) 

Sotnetlmca  fate  can  be  vicious.  Consider 
the  past  two  yean  In  the  life  of  Lunette 
Barber  of  Johnston  County's  Cleveland 
oocninunlty.  She  underwent  surcery  to  re- 
place a  hip  Joint  that  had  been  damaced  by 
arthritis.  She  was  Injured  In  an  automobile 
accident.  Her  beloved  dog.  "BoklU."  was  run 
over  and  killed  aiul  her  dear  cat.  "Miss 
Kitty."  died  of  a  stroke.  She  learned  that 
she  Is  lostnc  her  eyesicht  and  can  no  longer 
read,  and  she  was  told  that  she  has  terminal 


That's  enough  to  wither  the  spirit  of  the 
average  person.  But  Mlas  Barber,  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Mayview  Convaleacent  Center  In 
Raleigh.  Is  not  an  average  person  In  any 
•eiMe  of  the  word.  Her  motto  has  always 
been  "Love  many,  trust  few— and  paddle 
your  own  canoe."  And  her  oars  are  as  solid 
and  durable  as  time  Itself. 

Underneath  the  chic  hate  she  always  wore 
In  public  was  a  head  teeming  with  ideas  and 
faadnation  with  things  both  great  and 
small.  She  is  practically  a  living  encyclope- 
dia—her knowledge  covers  every  topic  from 
'politics  to  poasums.  She  is  a  Johnston 
County  InstltutlorL  There  will  never  be  an- 
other Uke  her. 

On  a  recent  afternoon  she  was  not  feeling 
well,  but  her  focus  was  not  on  herself  or  her 
Olneas.  Instead.  It  was  on  a  M>-year-old  resi- 
dent of  Mayview  and  how  Miss  Barber  could 
cheer  her  up  by  presentlitg  her  with  a  red 
tam-o'-shanter  In  honor  of  the  woman's 
Scottish  heritage. 

Miss  Barber  was  bom  In  a  cottage  on  the 
banks  of  Swift  Creek  In  the  Cleveland  com- 
munity, the  daughter  of  Arthur  (Dude)  and 
Jeimy  C.  BaUey  Barber.  (The  Barber  land 
has  been  In  the  family  for  130  years.)  While 
her  mother  was  pregnant,  she  had  a  bout 
with  malaria  and  took  too  much  quinine  as 
a  remedy.  As  a  result.  Lunette  was  deaf 
until  she  was  nine  years  old. 

When  she  began  her  education  In  the  one- 
room  Myatt  School,  her  teacher  was  MIna 
Johnson  Hlgglrts.  who  Uught  grades  1-7.  "I 
wanted  to  be  Just  exactly  like  her."  Miss 
recaUad.  She  attended  high  school 


in  Benson,  and  after  some  school  consolida- 
tion in  the  county,  became  a  graduate  of 
Smlthfleld  High.  She  then  enrolled  at 
■CTC  (East  Carolina  Teacher's  College, 
now  Bast  Carolina  University). 

Her  first  teaching  Job  was  at  Pleasant  Hill 
School  in  lower  Johnston  County.  It  was  a 
two-teacher  school,  and  Miss  Barber  was  the 
principal  and  teacher  of  grades  4-«.  It  was 
the  mid- 1030s.  and  she  recaUed  that  "the 
children  were  Just  as  eager  to  know  some- 
thing as  children  are  to  know  nothing 
today." 

In  the  schoolyard  were  an  outdoor  toilet 
snd  a  weU  with  a  bucket.  Inside  the  school 
was  a  pot-bellied  stove  encircled  by  the  chil- 
dren's wet,  flea-bitten  dogs.  "Those  dogs 
would  have  ruimlng  flu  and  Jump  out  the 
windows."  Mlas  Barber  said. 

One  of  the  school  board  members  fur- 
nished wood  for  the  stove  from  his  nearby 
woodland,  and  Miss  Barber  sent  two  boys  to 
gather  it  each  day.  One  day.  the  boys  went 
Into  the  woods  and  didn't  return  when  ex- 
pected. Then  they  were  heard  "hollering 
snd  screaming."  and  ominous  gray  smoke 
was  seen  splraling  skyward.  The  youngsters 
had  set  the  woods  on  fire  while  trying  to 
smoke  out  bees.  "Everybody  In  the  neigh- 
borhood fought  fire  tlU  9  o'clock  that 
night."  Miss  Barber  said.  ""Acres  and  acres 
were  burned,  and  I  thought  sure  I'd  get 
fired." 

One  morning  as  she  walked  down  the  lane 
to  the  schoolhouse,  she  was  met  by  a  little 
boy  who  Informed  her  there  would  be  no 
school  that  day.  He  wasn't  Inclined  to  tell 
why.  but  the  teacher  demanded  that  he 
speak  up.  With  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  he 
explained  that  ""J.D.  wet  in  the  well,  and  we 
want  a  drink  of  water."  A  thorough  and 
time-consuming  water  purification  project 
ensued. 

"You  see  what  a  record  I  was  getting  by 
that  time,"  Miss  Barber  said  with  a  laugh. 

In  the  daasroom  It  was  all  serious  busi- 
ness, and  although  there  were  many  stu- 
dents, each  was  treated  as  an  Individual. 
One  boy  who  was  particularly  bright  was  al- 
lowed to  work  ahead  of  the  other  studenU. 
"I  think  If  a  teacher  Is  a  teacher,  he  or  she 
will  have  some  personal  Interest  In  each 
child."  Miss  Barber  said. 

Orte  day  during  arithmetic,  a  student 
looked  at  the  headings  in  his  book  and 
asked.  "Miss  Lunette,  what  does  miscellane- 
ous' spell?"  She  pronounced  the  word  for 
him.  and  the  lad.  who  had  heard  Miss  Cel- 
laneous.'  wiped  tears  from  his  eyes  and  said. 
"Now  that  old  woman"s  going  to  put  prot>- 
lems  In  here  and  I'll  never  be  able  to  solve 
'em." 

Miss  Barber  recalled  that  one  student 
from  the  backwoods  was  having  a  problem 
with  his  homework.  He  had  to  define 
"altar"  and  "alter."  and  he  said  he  knew  an 
altar  was  what  was  in  a  church,  and  he 
thought  maybe  when  It  was  spelled  the 
other  way  it  was  "like  when  you  alter  a 
hog." 

"He  had  never  heard  the  word  "castrate."  " 
she  said.  "I  gave  him  an  A.  It  was  down- 
home  and  country  living,  and  I  couldn't  wait 
to  get  there  In  the  morning.  " 

After  a  time,  she  was  summoned  to  Pine 
Level  School,  which  at  the  time  had  a  disci- 


pline problem.  "Tou  can't  hold  court  with- 
out order  in  the  court,  artd  you  can"t  have 
school  without  discipline."  she  said. 

One  Pine  Level  boy  was  paddled  souiMUy 
by  Miss  Barber  almost  every  day.  After  he 
became  a  highly  successful  Johnston 
County  businessman.  Miss  Barber  presented 
him  with  the  paddle  that  once  burned  his 
behind.  "I  buUt  this  business  mi  what  you 
taught."  he  told  her. 

In  health  studies,  the  need  for  calcium 
was  stressed,  along  with  the  Importance  of 
getting  that  and  other  vital  nutrlenU 
through  milk.  And  one  day  a  boy  walked 
Into  the  classroom  and  said:  "I  thought  a  lot 
about  calcium,  Miss  Lunette,  and  I've  got 
something  for  you.  I've  brought  you  a  Jar  of 
hoTs  milk." 

""I  talked  about  how  much  it  looked  like 
goat's  milk."  Miss  Barber  said.  "But  I  didn't 
taste  it!" 

"Every  day  was  a  fresh  beginning  of  a  new 
delight."  she  said.  During  her  last  year  at 
Pine  Level,  there  were  M  students  in  her 
sixth  grade.  "I  couldnt  wait  for  the  sun  to 
rise."  she  said.  "We  had  a  piano  In  the  room 
and  sang  hymns  and  had  devotions.  The  Su- 
preme Court  couldn't  keep  me  from  that." 

In  addition  to  teaching,  she  was  In  charge 
of  the  ""teacherage."  the  boarding  house  for 
teachers.  "The  teachers  went  possum  hunt- 
ing with  the  Pine  Level  boys  at  night."  she 
said.  "We  had  a  marvelous  time." 

(Years  Uter.  Miss  Barber  helped  to  give 
students  an  on-the-spot  lesson  about  school 
days  of  yore.  She  was  Involved  In  a  project 
in  the  Salisbury  City  Schools  In  which  an 
1831  one- room  sch<x)l  was  restored,  com- 
plete with  a  dunce  stool,  and  "writing  sheir' 
along  the  wall.  History  classes  are  conduct- 
ed In  that  school  today.) 

When  Miss  Barber  left  Pine  Level,  she  did 
so  to  become  s  student  at  Hardbarger  Busi- 
ness School  In  Raleigh,  where  she  took  ev- 
erything being  offered,  including  penman- 
ship. 

The  day  she  passed  her  130- word  short- 
hand test,  she  was  approached  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  N.C.  School  for  the  Blind. 
(""I  never  asked  for  a  Job  in  my  life."  she 
said.  '""They  always  came  looking  for  me.") 

She  went  to  work  for  the  School  for  the 
Blind  having  seen  braille  writing  only  once. 
"I  thought  I  was  through  with  teaching." 
she  recalled.  But  she  stayed  seven  years, 
during  the  World  War  II  period,  teaching 
typing,  dictaphone  use,  and  high-school 
English  to  blind  studenU.  Her  greatest  chal- 
lenge was  to  teach  a  one-armed,  blind  10th 
grader  to  type.  She  succeeded,  of  course. 

In  1M5.  she  headed  back  to  her  home- 
place  in  Johnston  County,  and  "the  first 
thing  I  knew  I  was  doing  substitute-teaching 
St  Cleveland  School." 

At  the  School  lor  the  Blind,  she  had  fo- 
cused a  great  deal  on  the  wonders  of  nature, 
so  she  asked  H.B.  Marrow,  superintendent 
of  Johnston  County  Schools,  for  permission 
to  organize  Junior  wildlife  clubs  in  the 
county.  Numerous  clubs  were  formed,  with 
Miss  Barber  plsnning  the  programs  and 
teachers  assisting. 

A  story  on  the  success  of  the  nature  clubs 
was  carried  In  The  Smlthfleld  Herald,  and 
that  led  to  an  Invitation  from  Macy  Hoyle 


•  This   "bullet"  symbol  identifict  ttatcnMnn  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  s  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Mstter  set  in  this  typaface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Metnber  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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tor  Mlas  Barber  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Johnston  County  WUdlife  Club.  She  was 
the  only  female  at  the  meeting.  The  speaker 
was  a  repreaenUUve  of  the  N.C.  WUdlife 
Commiaaion.  and  the  subject  was  the  squir- 
rel-hunting season  and  whether  it  ahould 
open  on  an  earUer  date.  Miss  Barber  spoke 
up:  She  told  the  hunters  that  the  recom- 
mended date  was  much  too  early,  iiecause 
botJniea  lay  larvae  on  squirrels  during  that 
time,  making  them  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption. And  no  self-respecting  sportsman 
would  kill  a  squirrel  and  not  use  it  for  food. 

That  brief  talk  led  to  Miss  Barber's  writ- 
ing a  column  for  Wildlife  magaaine— and  to 
a  Job  with  the  Wildlife  Commission  that 
spaiuied  from  1M9  to  1963.  She  worked  in 
schools  from  Manteo  to  Murphy,  teaching 
students  and  instructing  teachers  on  how  to 
teach  about  nature  and  conservation.  She 
wrote  a  teachers'  guide  to  animals  and  birds, 
stressing  that  everything  in  nature  is  inter- 
related. 

She  traveled  anywhere  in  the  state  where 
duba.  Scout  troops,  or  individuals  were  in- 
terested in  learning  about— and  preserving— 
the  world  in  which  we  live.  She  conducted 
workshops  for  graduate  students  at  Duke 
University  and  Woman's  College  (now  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greens- 
boro). She  helped  to  develop  nature  trails 
throughout  the  state,  including  those  at 
Camp  Mary  Atkinson,  the  Girl  Scout  camp 
on  Route  2.  Selma,  where  there  are  two 
matching  trails — one  with  labels  and  the 
other  for  testing  what  has  t>een  learned. 
She  also  helped  develop  bluebird  trails  near 
and  far.  and  kept  records  of  fledglings  in 
summer.  Her  conservation  efforts  brought 
her  local,  state,  and  national  awards. 

Some  years  ago.  Miss  Barber  zeroed  in  on 
the  litter  problem  and  waged  a  campaign  in 
which  tens  of  thousands  of  litter  bags  were 
distributed.  She  wrote  and  copyrighted  a 
song,  "'Don't  Be  A  Lltterbug,"  with  music  by 
Ruth  Jewel.  "They  didn't  care  much  for  the 
song  in  Johnston  County,"  she  said,  ""but  it 
went  over  big  in  Australia." 

Her  love  of  the  land  and  Its  plants  and 
an1in^'«  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  Swift 
Creek  when  Miss  Barber,  as  a  child,  was  al- 
lowed to  go  fishing  with  her  father  and 
brothers.  It  was  during  those  times  that  she 
was  Uught  that  "everything  that  God  made 
is  sacred. "  When  she  was  11,  her  teacher  re- 
quired her  to  memorize  Joyce  Kilmer's 
poem  "Trees."  and  the  words  drifted  like 
amber  leaves  on  autumn  air  and  settled  on 
her  heart. 

"The  poem  bore  on  my  mind."  she  said,  "I 
thought  I  ought  to  plant  a  tree,  and  I  went 
out  into  the  woods  on  the  farm  and  planted 
an  oak."  Today,  that  oak  is  a  giant,  and  l>e- 
cause  of  her  life-long  efforts  about  10.000 
other  trees  now  lift  their  leafy  arms  to  pray. 

Through  her  work,  she  met  many  inter- 
esting and  great  individuals,  including 
Helen  Keller.  Mrs.  Carl  Sandburg  (whom 
she  got  to  know  through  their  mutual  Inter- 
est In  goats),  and  Rachel  Carson,  author  of 
"The  Silent  Spring."  "If  there  are  two  books 
on  conservation  people  should  read,  they 
are  'The  Silent  Spring"  and  "Road  to  Surviv- 
al' by  WUUam  Vogt.  "  Miss  Barber  said. 

In  "The  Silent  Spring, "  written  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  Mrs.  Carson  predicted  that 
pesticides  and  pollution  would  kill  off  birds 
and  other  wildlife.  "I  haven't  seen  three 
birds  out  this  window  this  year,"  Miss 
Barber  commented. 

She  said  her  main  concern  "as  I  go  down" 
is  the  Neuse  River  watershed.  "By  the  year 
3000  Smlthfleld  wUl  be  begging  for  water." 
she  predicted.  "The  whole  thing  is  based  on 
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supply  and  demand.  If  it's  not  managed,  it's 
terrible.  The  runoff  is  not  being  held." 

The  peppery  Miss  Barber  has  never  been 
one  to  stand  on  convention.  She  once  hung 
a  pair  of  red  panties  on  her  mailbox  as  a 
way  of  telling  an  expected  visitor  exactly 
where  she  lived.  Another  time,  she  carried  a 
bucket  containing  eight  opoasiuns  to  a 
garden  club  convention  at  the  Robert  E.  Lee 
Hotel  in  Winston-Salem.  When  a  gentleman 
on  an  elevetor  asked.  "What  have  you  got  in 
that  bucket,  lady?"  he  was  hardly  prepared 
for  the  answer. 

She  found  an  "old.  cold,  dead  possum"  in 
the  road,  and  discovered  that  there  were 
nine  babies  attached  to  the  teats  inside  its 
pouch.  She  removed  the  eight  living  infants, 
raised  them  to  adulthood  on  diluted  milk 
and  a  little  sugar  sucked  through  a  cotton 
ball,  and  set  them  free. 

She  noted  that  the  possum  is  the  only 
marsupial  native  to  America.  Their  gesta- 
tion period  Is  12  days.  The  babies  are  bom 
prematurely,  and  crawl  Into  the  mother's 
pouch  and  attach  themselves  to  the  teats, 
which  do  not  give  milk  until  the  babies  have 
reached  a  certain  point  of  maturity. 

Miss  Barber  has  also  raised  a  weasel, 
squirrels,  hamsters,  and  racoons — and  once 
draped  a  Itlng  snake  around  her  neck  to 
demonstrate  that  the  creature  is  not  only 
harmless  but  also  Is  a  friend  to  man.  a  pred- 
ator that  rids  the  environment  of  undesir- 
able elements.  "'Siukkes.  owls,  and  hawks  are 
our  best  friends,"  she  said.  "Don't  tell  me 
they  are  not." 

A  devout  Presbyterian.  Miss  Barber  t>egan 
teaching  Sunday  schcx>l  in  her  teens.  When 
she  finished  high  school,  she  wanted  to 
enter  a  seminary  and  devote  her  life  to  reli- 
gious work,  but  the  harsh  economic  times 
forbade  It.  That  disappointment  helped  lead 
her  toward  her  wider  grasp  of  religion— one 
in  which  her  pulpit  and  alter  have  never 
Ijeen  confined  inside  the  walls  of  a  church. 

When  she  was  at  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
she  went  for  a  walk  one  simny  January 
aftem(x>n  with  a  music  teacher  who  had 
never  seen  a  ray  of  light.  At  a  certain  point, 
the  music  teacher  pulled  out  her  braille 
watch  and  said,  "Miss  Barber,  isn't  it  about 
time  for  the  sun  to  set?  Miss  Barber  replied 
that  it  was,  and  the  blind  woman  tugged  her 
arm  gently  and  said,  "Tell  me  about  It." 

The  fire  of  a  magnificent  sundown  blazed 
across  the  western  sky.  It  was  enough  to 
take  the  breath  away,  and  Miss  Barber  sud- 
denly realized  that  there  were  not  words  in 
the  English  language  to  describe  it  ade- 
quately to  the  friend  who  longed  to  have 
Just  a  small  part  of  the  experience. 

Every  day  after  that,  Miss  Barber  stopped 
whatever  she  was  doing  and  watched  the 
setting  sun.  If  she  was  driving  a  car,  she 
pulled  off  the  road  and  basked  in  the  colors 
as  they  blended  and  flowed  and  changed 
from  pink  to  crimson  to  gold.  If  she  was 
washing  dishes,  she  let  them  lie  in  the  sink 
as  the  sun  settled  onto  the  velvet  couch  of 
twilight. 

"I've  seen  the  sunset  in  Acapulco, 
Mexico,"  she  said.  "I've  seen  It  in  Point 
Barrow,  Alaska  and  on  the  Bay  of  Pundy  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  I've 
seen  It  over  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  I've  seen  it 
from  the  top  of  Mount  Mitchell  in  the 
North  Carolina  hills.  I've  seen  it  in  John- 
ston County  and  many  other  places— and 
it's  always  a  privilege." 

As  Miss  Barber  has  paddled  her  own 
canoe  through  life,  her  oars  have  created 
many  waves.  Those  waves  of  knowledge,  en- 
thusiasm, sharing,  and  caring  about  the 
world  and  all  that  U  in  it  have  spread  into 
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ever-widening  circles  of  ripples  that  catch— 
and  carry  onward— the  reflection  of  the  sun- 
set's glow. 


BEN  WATTENBERO  TELLS  WHAT 
SCARES  GORBACHEV  MOST 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

or  HEW  jaasKT 

m  THX  HOUSE  or  RKPRSSSHTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  June  9, 1987 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  scarea 
totalitarians  most  is  the  truth.  kJeas  that  slip 
through  cracks  in  the  iron  Curtain  are  very 
dangerous  to  the  Communist  Party's  attempt 
to  morvspoNze  ideas  and  ttxxjghts  to  its  otm 
political  ends.  Means  of  preaenling  altamaliva 
ideas  to  the  subjects  of  Communist  states 
shouM  therefore  be  empkiyed  wtwre  possMe, 
both  for  their  g(x>d  and  for  our  own.  Our  inter- 
national radio  systems  may  well  be  the  t>est 
way  of  doing  this,  and  so  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  piace  before  my  ooHeagues  the 
following  commentary  by  Mr.  Ben  Wattenberg: 

[Prom  the  Newark  (NJ)  Star-Ledger,  June  5, 

19871 

GoRBACHXv  Still  Fbass  the  Voicb  or 

FaiKDOM 

(By  Ben  Wattenl>erg) 

What's  with  Bllkhail  Gorl>achev?  How  can 
we  measure  him? 

The  Soviets  have  stopped  Jamming  Voice 
of  America  (VGA).  This  act,  it  is  said,  showa 
that  Gorbachev's  itew  policy  of  glasnost 
(""opeiuiess")  is  for  real. 

It  is  a  step  in  the  right  directicm.  But 
when  examining  a  step,  we  must  look  from 
where  and  to  where  the  step  has  been  made. 
This  one  is  from  worse  to  bad.  not,  alas, 
from  bad  to  better. 

It  should  be  recaUed  that  the  nonjammlng 
of  VGA  is  not  new.  Prom  1973  to  1980,  VGA 
was  also  unjammed  But  in  1980,  soon  after 
the  Soviets  began  their  rape  of  Afghanistan, 
and  when  Poland's  Solidarity  labor  union 
came  on  with  a  rush,  they  began  Jamming 
VOA  Why?  The  harsh  whine  of  the  Jammer 
was  needed  to  block  out  the  truth  about  im- 
perial savagery  in  Afghanistan  and  the  stir- 
ring of  freedom  in  Poland.  General  Secre- 
tary Leonid  Brezhnev  obviously  felt  that 
under  such  circumstances  there  could  lie 
only  one  internal  Information  policy;  Hear 
no  evlL  Enter  Jamming,  an  illegal  and  im- 
perfect curtailment  of  the  free  flow  of  infor- 
mation. 

Now  Gorbachev  has  stopped  Jamming 
VGA.  Does  that  mean  Solidarity  wlU  be  al- 
lowed to  resurface?  Does  that  mean  Russia 
will  stop  the  war  in  Afghanistan?  We  shall 
see.  Gorbachev  says  he  wants  to  end  the 
war.  Meanwhile,  Soviet  fighter  Jets  bomb 
Afghan  refugees  in  Pakistan. 

Is  Gorby  better  than  Breahnev?  Or  does 
he  Just  think  that  VGA  can  broadcast  the 
ugly  truth  about  Afghanistan  and  that  glaa- 
nosted  Soviet  listeners  will  t>e  so  pleased  to 
hear  the  truth  they  won't  care  how  sordid  it 
is? 

There  is  more.  The  Soviets  are  redirecting 
some  of  the  newly  freed-up  VGA  Jammers 
against  the  already  heavily  Jammed  signals 
of  Radio  Uberty  (RL)  and  Radio  Free 
Europe  (RFE). 

What  is  It  that  bothers  Gorbachev  about 
the  Radios  that  doesn't  bug  him  about 
VGA.  which  is  iK>t  only  a  fine  Interaatkxial 
radio  network,  but  getting  better? 
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A  TRIBOTE  TO  MAYOR  CM.  AXD 
VICHXr  Mdf  ATT 


HON.  JAIBS  A.  TIAFICANT.  JR. 


Mr.  TTMnCANT.  I*.  Sfmitm.  todqr  I 
monlvtoiMir 


Ttaimv.  -hme  $,  1997 
I*.  MONTQOMERY.  Mr.  %ittl\.  on  Mqr 
28.01 

Bryon  Oom  ol  Souii 
by  •»  stm  m^ilin  m  a  W*  y— t 
On  11  <ffc.  durtnq  •  \pM  iiiilBr<  o« 
•  portrril  ol  Vw  fonmr  choir- 
of  tw  Cuimiaiii  on 
MM  didMM  and  unMlsd.  to  bo 
ly  til,  lit  In  aw  SM*  copMoLIn  addMon  to 
•«  OowmoT.  Uoutononi  Qavvnor  mtd  mom- 
bora  of  tw  tauoo  and  aanafto.  aowal  hwv 
ol  Bryan's  aBandod  9»  mm*  to 
Hi|iiiii—iiii  tor  9m 
ho  tao  randorad  to  tw 
of  Soidh  Caratooand  tw  Naion  dwtog  N» 


of  my  ITVt 


and  vrito  on  Juno  10, 1W7. 

MoMoi  Mi  bom  In  Aloon,  OK  on 

13.  1913.  AHar  Mng  tar  aiMto  in 

I.  ho  mowod  to  Batat.  OK  m  1924. 

I  MO  amptoyod  by  •»  Royal  CNno  Ca  tar 

SO  yoora.  Ho  hooboon  ■liioily  odNo  in 

od  9m  BtUk  Voiunlaor  Rn  OoportNMnl  in 
1962.  and  haa  san 
or  Ano  to  taimdbie  36  yoora  oqol  Ho  hoc  da- 
wlod  nuroaraua  houra  to  having  yoult.  oipo- 
cMy  9«ou^  Mo  innolxomont  wih  9w  Boy 
lof  Amartco'a 


Tho  tarmar  iMofciguiliarl  Oowomor  ol  SaMh 
,  •»  HunuraMo  Rabort  E.  McNalr.  ad- 
twioinl  iinian  and  I  woUd  ■«  to 
wih  my  colooQuoo  No  ramarto  corv 
earning  ow  Mand  and  tormor  ooloogua: 
ff— .-w  BY  Ho*.  RoaHtT  B.  McNAnt 


on  9m  BoloM 
myor  of 
Na 


CoundL  Aa  a 
tartwoMl  13 


UM 


tar  Fodarai  ond 


Thank  you  very  much.  Tou  really  dont 
have  to  do  that.  I  wtmat  mire  when  I  left  In 
Jmaamrr  of  It71.  after  appearlnc  before  a 
Joint  Oiiinn  of  the  General  Atmbly.  that 
I  would  be  InTttod  back  Main.  So.  Fm  happy 
to  be  here.  I'm  »ery  ptUDeawt  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Speaker.  Oovemor  Campbdl. 
Oovcmor  Riley,  uteiubera  of  the  Joint  As- 
of  the  Dora  family  and 
frlewte.  and  that  will  be  all  Induaive.  be- 
eauae  no  one  haa  more  friendi  than  Bryan 
Dora,  rm  partlcnlarty  pleased  with  tlie  two 
mulcal  wlecttoni.  becanae  they  ta&ed 
about  two  thli^  that  Bryan  Dam  torea 
moot,  hit  csountry  and  hla  state,  and  I  waa 
(otng  to  say,  aave  his  famfly.  and  suuietkues 
I  thii*  MOUe  and  they  would  eoneor  they 
are  at  least  on  an  equal  plane.  If  not  bdow. 
So.  I  am  very  pilvOeaed  to  be  here.  I 


he 

to  be 

wlUiAn*e«. 

wMe  the  doors  of  the 

Wlritc  House  to  WMhhacton.  and  Invited  aO 

tiM  people  to  beeoaae  a  part  of  the 

cntic  tons  of  pinromf    Bryan  Dora's 

as  an  of  yon  know,  hi 

■  will  MiM  plarr  nf  mbiilf  f—  " 

the  poUtlEBl  future  of  our  state. 

_. Dora  tiffc»m  to  the  mmpany  of 

Robert  K.  Lee.  who  tansht  us  ikity  has  t 
the  saoat  -»»''«—  word  to  our  lancuaae.  Do 
your  doty  to  an  thtasi.  yon  cannot  do  I 
you  should  wish  to  do  no  teas.  Bryan  Dora's 
seiMe  of  duty  has  carried  htoa  to  pubbc  serv- 
lee  on  behalf  of  the  people  tan  our  state  to 
snd  to  Washtacton.  He  has  ti*ui 
freely  of  htasslf  to  every  capacity,  where  he 
felt  the  public  pood  could  be  served. 

Bryan  Dora  »-'*»«t-  here  with  WetQainto 
Mays,  a  eonstltoent  of  hli  who  went  on  to 
Imhvmm*  fvM^favii  ot  ^bvdiiMHe  CoQ^ae.  Dr 
Mays  told  im  tt  must  be  borae  to  Bslnd  that 
the  tisjwtj  of  life  doerat  Ue  to  not  readt- 
tnf  your  ooals.  the  UM»dy  Uss  to  havtac  no 
■oal  to  reach.  Not  tsOure.  but  low  atan.  Ii 
iln.  Bryan  Dora  advanced  the  cause  at  an 
pfnplf  and  t****"!^""***  lecialatlan  to  the 
Sixties  which  corrected  the  InequitleB  of  the 
nation's  past. 

Bryan  Dora  belonss  here  with  PrankUn 
Roooevelt.  who  toM  us  to  the  depths  of  the 
Depression,  that  the  test  of  our  proaiess  is 
not  whether  we  add  snore  to  the  abniMlanee 
of  thoae  who  have  much.  It  is  whether  we 
provide  enoiwh  for  those  who  have  too 
little.  Aa  an  tafluentlal  member  of  Ococreas. 
Bryan  Dora  hriped  brine  nutrWon.  health 
care  and  education  to  thoae  Americans 
unable  to  provide  for  tliciiisrtvta. 

Bryan  Dora  takes  his  plaoe  today  with 
Woodrow  WOson.  a  man  of  peace  who  be- 
lieved that  the  world  muat  be  made  af e  for 
democracy.  Bryan  resisned  his  seat  to  the 
South  Qjwihm  tTrnstr  to  volunteer  to  de- 
f  eiMe  ot  our  nation,  servlnc  three  and  a  half 
years  to  the  UJB.  Air  Poroe  on  bdialf  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world. 

Today  Bryan  takes  his  place  with  John 
RuUedse.  one  of  the  four  Sooth  Carnllnlana 
who  stoned  the  ITnlted  States  OuuaUtmion 
SCO  years  sco  this  year.  Bryan  Dora  has  de- 
voted hli  life  to  upholdinc  and  defending 
this  OoiMtltatlon  and  the  cuaranteeinc  of 
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of       Rrat 

no  to  fl«  birttoMi  taliip 


int? 


the 


of  South 


to  the  «Mt  and  wKh  the 
Dora 
We  tod 
the  ftonOy.  who  has*  ahraya 
part  of  Bryan  Dora's  life 
tioB  which  he  Bude  to  the 
Cferoitam. 

But.  mainly  today,  we  say  to  Bryan  Dora. 
tiiwi— If  that  we.  your  friends,  year  ori- 
leacnss.  your  oonatitucntB.  your  adUilicrs. 
thank  yon  for  the  enormoas  pood  that  has 
come  from  your  suilee  to  our  state  snd  to 
our  natlan.  You  have  been  a  giant  among 
the  ItadMs  of  our  nation  and  the  world. 
You've  been  a  ftlsnd  to  the  ssan  who  tffls 
the  SOIL  Your  portrait  takes  ito  plaee  among 
the  portratta  of  thoae  with  wbam  you 
should  feel  comfortable  and  at  home,  your 
coOeagoes  to  tiialiiii  and  servlee  to  our 
state  and  to  our  nation.  As  liigistotnr,  patri- 
ot. ilaliMiiiii  dnWiTit-i'  family  man.  devot- 
ed friend,  and  tirtleai  worker  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  your  state,  you  Jota  a  sriect 
group  of  people  today.  To  generatiOBa  of 
future  South  CsroilnlanB.  Bryan  Dora  win 
be  known  by  the  mmpany  be  keqa.  the 
umtsar  people  who  ever  served  this  state 
and  this  natton.  Thank  you. 


o  good  job  of 

^ I  on  a^Mcto  on  tw  triha.  I 

only  bopo  twi  wo  do  a  good  iob  of 

to  9mk  ^myrmt  coneawo.  to  tort,  aa  tar  aa  I 

support  of  tw  bRMd  intofpRatafian  of  tw  ABM 
Tioaly.  Wo  ahoidd  pay  dooo  oSaidton  to  tw 

Round  VII  of  tw  Urttod  aataa  ffoiiial  amw 
cortn»  talis  in  Ganona  bogan  on  April  23. 
1987.  tar  tw  MF  Wka  and  M^  5.  19B7.  tar 
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bor  10.  1986.  on  pago  ESOaS.  Tlw 


UPDATE  ON  THE  OENEVA  ARMS 
CONTROL  TAI^KS 


HON.DAIfTEB.FASCELL 


m  1HS  RousB  or 

raeadoK  June  9. 19i7 

k.   FASCEU-   Mr. 
anumbarof 


m  tw  Foroign  Aflain  Commiloo  print 
on  "Tlw  noyliiavfc  Tahs:  Promiao  or  PoriU" 
Joiaary  1987,  on  page  108. 

FdlMtog  ia  a  briof  daocripion  of  rooant  de- 
votopmonto  in  tw  ttvao  araaa  of  nagoiaion. 
i.sr 

(A)  UWF  (UM&MMOE  SffmMmWTE  NUClfMI 

poncE^ 

Tlw  UnHad  Slalaa  and  tw  SomoI  Union 
mroo  twt  LRINF  miiiiai  in  Europo  ahoukt 
bo  alminatod  ovor  a  poriod  of  4  to  S  yoan. 

Boti  avaa  tat  oach  aidorotato  100  UWF 
miaale  wartwads  on  twir  tairtoiy.  Tlw  Soviat 
Union  tokoo  tw  poaMion  twl  twao  nriaaooa 
ahoidd  not  bo  daptayad  ««wra  twy  can  abtw 
tw  tafritory  of  tw  otwr  county;  tad  io. 
Aiaaka  tor  tw  Unitod  SMao.  The  Unilad 
Slatoo  indtaataa  twt  M  ahoidd  rolato  tw 
apton  to  kaop  ito  nriaatao  in . 

Tho  Unilad  SiBtoa  aupp 
miaaiae  to  ba  raducad  or  ■fcidnatart  could  bo 
ujnvortad  to  afwrlar  rangao  or  a  dMarant 
baling  mode.  Tho  visw  of  tw  Soviat  Union  ia 
twi  al  ol  tw  miaaloo  to  bo  raducod  or  o8nii- 
nalad  ihouhi  ba  daatoyad  or  dtamaniod. 

Tho  UnMad  Slatoa  has  made  a  dolritad  pro- 


twn  6J00  UMa^c  Biaala  aartwadi 
Tho  UnMad  3Mtaa  has  indteartod  twI  of  tw 

6,000.  no  mon  tian  4.800  anrtwada  ahould 

ba  on  baMatc  nriaalaa  and  rw  mora  twn 

3,800  on  ICSM's. 
The  SoMtoto  haws  not  agraad  to  any  aub- 

fenta,  but  twy  do  agrao  to  I 

ICBM'a  by  half. 
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to  tw  MS 
If  tw  Uidtod  Stall 
oaponaoral 
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Tho  US.  view  ia  twt 
should  not  ba  dopandanl  on 


of  a  1 


totolaa 
fell 


oltwUniad 
kstoGanawito 

to  tw  MF 


tao  potato  ahoidd  bo  hapt  to  mind  as  wa    verify  oiminalton 


of  araaa  and 

«a  to  bo  locatod. 
tar  dastoiftnn.  dhmantsnwnt  or 
Lunwoi'iton  of  mississ,  onaie  Inipodton  to 
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I  tooaaomanlon 


on 
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not  Ink 
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raacWng  agraamant  on  a  Hat  o(  pamiMad  and 
preNbNad  tochnotogy  that  oouid  to  launchad 


Tto  SoMat  Unton  prapoaaa  thirt  both  sidaa 

Traaty  tor  10 


Tto  SovM  Unton  parmNs  raaaarch  and  taat- 
ing in  laboratortaa  which  couM  induda  rs- 
aaarch  inaito  inatMutas,  at  taat  rangas  and  in 
manutodurtng  ptants.  Tto  Sovtats  aiao  tavor 

STATUS  OF  GENEVA  NEQOTUT10NS  ON  SnMIBX  ARMS 


FoHowing  my  ramaifci  ara  two  charts  pra- 
parad  by  Mr.  Charlas  QaHnar  o(  tto  Congras 
aionai  Raaaarch  Sarvioa.  Ona  daacribaa  tto 
"Status  of  tto  Qanava  Nagotiations  on  Strata- 
gic  Arms,"  Juna  4. 1967,  and  tto  othar  Is  antt- 
ttad  "Outinas  of  U.S.  and  Sovtat  Propoaals  in 
If^F  Nagotiations,"  Juna  4,  1967. 


iNOn. 
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LBJ  INTERNSHIP  CX>MPEnnON 


HON.  MARCT  KAPTUR 

OP  OHIO 
□I  THJt  HOUn  OP  RXPRaSdfTATIVKS 

Tue$dav.  June  9,  1987 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Spaakar.  on  Juna  1. 1  had 
tto  pleasure  of  announcing  this  year's  coNage 
students  who  $n  tto  winners  of  tto  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  Congreastonai  Internship  Competi- 
tion. LBJ  interns  serve  as  staff  members  o« 
my  Washington.  DC.  staff  during  tto  summer 
months.  Runners-up  will  to  offered  internships 
in  tto  dMrict  office.  Because  1967  marks  tto 
200th  anniverswy  of  tto  United  States  Consti- 
tuNon.  tto  theme  of  this  year's  competitkxi 
was,  "Tto  Meaning  of  tto  Saparatton  of 
Powers  in  tto  U.S.  Constitution." 

This  yew's  competition  is  noteworthy  be- 
cause it  produced  some  of  tto  finest  papers  I 
have  ever  received  in  coniunctton  with  tto  in- 
tamsNp  program.  They  were  creative,  well- 
wrttlan.  and  insightful.  Tto  quality  of  tto  re- 
sewch  and  documentation  was  especiaMy  im- 
prossiva.  Therefore.  I  have  decided  ttot  each 
of  theae  talented  young  people  desen^es  to 
to  recognized. 

Tto  winners  of  tto  competition  for  tto 
Washington,  DC.  internships  are  John  Hay- 
ward  of  Toledo.  OH.  a  student  at  tto  Universi- 
ty of  Notre  Dame:  and  James  Parker  of 
Maumae,  OH.  a  student  at  tto  University  of 
Toledo.  Each  will  to  offered  a  3-month  intern- 
ship with  my  congressional  offk». 

Tto  four  njnnersHjp  wtx)  will  to  offered  in- 
temshipa  in  my  dMrict  congressional  office 
are:  Ftoberla  Jeonqualt.  Cynthia  Roberts,  and 
Ann  Depew.  all  of  Toledo:  and  Elizabeth 
Nelaon  of  WatervUle.  OH. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  internship  offers  young 
men  and  women  a  un^ue  opportunity  to  see 
how  our  Government  works  and  to  realize  ttot 
our  Constitution  is  a  living  document  I  am 
very  proud  of  each  of  them  and  am  confklent 
ttiis  w«  to  an  experter>ce  tt>ey  will  always  re- 
member. 

Wtot  foltows  are  excerpts  from  tto  two  wirv 
ning  submiastons  for  tto  LBJ  internships  in  my 
Washington  offk:e. 
Ths  MsAimro  or  the  Sbpasatioh  op  Powsks 

Dl  THS  VJB.  COWSTlTUTlOir  A  NiKDBD  BaL- 


(By  John  Hsyward) 
"In  frsming  a  Kovemment  which  Is  to  be 
admlniatered  by  men  over  men.  the  crest 
difficulty  lies  in  this:  Tou  must  first  enable 
the  government  to  control  the  governed: 
and  In  the  next  place,  oblige  it  to  control 
Itself."  '  In  these  words.  James  Madison  de- 


acril>ed  tto  need  for  a  governmental  system 
that  provides  a  way  to  get  things  done  and 
at  the  same  time  protect  tto  public  from 
uncontrolled  governmental  power.  This  per- 
ceived need  was  satisfied  by  what  has  come 
to  to  known  as  tto  separation  of  powers. 

Primarily  through  the  actions  of  strong 
presidents  and  the  emergence  of  Judicial 
review  by  the  Supreme  Coiut,  histmr  hss 
demonstrated  ttot  the  frameis  established 
a  generally  stable  governmental  system,  but 
one  which  is  prone  to  fluctuations  in  power. 
This  flexible  system  hss  often  proven  sd- 
vantageous  to  the  country  such  as  during 
constitutional  crises  through  its  great  ca- 
pacity for  self  correction. 

Madison  and  the  other  framers  were  very 
wary  of  one  branch  of  government  possess- 
ing all  of  the  governmental  powers.  There- 
fore, they  devised  a  system  which  had  three 
separate  branches— the  legislative,  the  exec- 
utive, and  the  Judicial.  This  way.  each 
branch  woiUd  l>e  checked  both  by  its  own 
limited  powers  and  by  the  powers  of  the 
other  two  branches.  Madison  said.  "The  ac- 
ciunulatlon  of  all  powers  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  Judiciary  in  the  same  hands, 
whether  one.  a  few.  or  many  .  .  .  may  Justly 
be  pronunced  the  ve|7  definition  of  tyran- 
ny."' Tyranny  was  precisely  what  the 
founders  wanted  to  avoid.  Their  experience 
with  the  all  too  powerful  King  of  England 
fueled  their  desire  to  establish  a  system  of 
government  which  had  no  dominant  branch. 

Although  the  framers  did  construct  the 
Separation  of  Powers  doctrine  to  restrain 
power,  this  was  only  part  of  their  Intention. 
According  to  Constitutional  scholar  Louis 
Fisher.  "It  would  l>e  inaccurate  and  a  dis- 
service to  their  labors  at  the  Philadelphia 
convention  to  t)elleve  that  they  created  a 
document  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  ol>- 
structlng  and  hampering  the  operation  of 
government."  *  Rather,  it  was  the  founders' 
intention  to  create  a  system  of  government 
In  which  the  three  branches  were  interde- 
pendent upon  one  another.  Presidential 
scholar  Richard  Neustadt  supported  this 
view:  "The  constitutional  convention  of 
1787  is  supposed  to  tove  created  a  govern- 
ment of  'separated  powers.'  It  did  nothing 
of  the  sort.  Rather,  it  created  a  government 
of  separate  institutions  sharing  powers."  * 
So  litstead  of  having  a  government  with 
three  branches  constantly  tottling  against 
one  another  for  power,  we  tove  a  system  in 
which  the  three  branches  of  government 
are  heavily  dependent  on  one  another  to  get 
things  accomplished. 

The  Mxamimo  op  ths  SsPARATioif  op  Powaas 

HI  THE  UJS.  COMSnTDTIOM 

(By  James  B.  Parker) 
Paralleling  Hamilton's  argument  in  The 
Federalist.  No.  78,  Marshall  reasoned  that 
the  Constitution  is  law,  and  that  Judges- 
not  legislators  or  executives— interpret  law. 
Therefore,  be  omduded  ttot  Judges  should 


•Jaogb  K.  Cooke.  Tlu  FtierulUt  (MIddletown. 
Connecticut:  Weelejran  Unlvenltp  Prea,  tSSl),  pf. 
MS. 
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interpret  the  Constitution:  "If  two  laws  ocm- 
flict  with  each  other,  the  courts  must  decide 
on  the  operation  of  each." 

Had  Marshall  not  spoken  when  he  did. 
many  thecnists  say  the  court  might  not 
tove  ever  been  tMe  to  dalm  the  power  of 
Judicial  review.  But  with  Marshall's  ruling, 
the  precedent  had  lieen  created.  Herein  lies 
the  example  of  constitutional  development 
through  Judicial  interpret«ti(m.  The  Consti- 
tution gave  no  specific  authottaation  for  tto 
Supreme  Court  to  declare  congressional  en- 
actments as  void:  and  yet  today  this  practice 
is  considered  a  vital  part  of  our  constitution- 
al system. 

The  Marfoury  versus  Madison  case  has 
also  been  interpreted  by  some  in  a  more  lim- 
iting manner,  to  the  extent  that  the  Su- 
preme Court— in  effect— has  the  right  to  de- 
termine the  scope  of  its  own  powers.  Thus, 
the  court  system  can  overlap  into  the  af- 
fairs of  the  executive  and  legislative  proc- 


•  Ibid.,  PC.  334. 

>  Louis  Fiaher.  The  ConttitiUion  Between  FrienOM 
(New  York:  St.  Martln'i  Preat.  1978).  pg.  7. 

'Richard  E.  Neuitadt,  Praeidentlal  Power  (New 
York:  John  WUey  and  Sons.  1960).  p«.  33.  Fmphasis 
Inortslnal. 


Several  important  consequences  tove  re- 
sulted from  Marshall's  detomination  that 
Judges  are  the  official  interpreters  of  our 
Constitution.  Probably  the  most  important 
is  ttot  even  a  law  enacted  by  the  Congress 
and  approved  by  the  President  may.  Modtx 
numerous  circumstances,  to  challenged  by  a 
single  person.  Simply  by  iMlnglng  about  a 
lawsuit,  those  who  lack  the  clout  to  get  a 
bill  through  the  legislative  branch  or  who 
cannot  influence  an  agency  under  executive 
direction  may  often  secure  a  Judicial  hear- 
ing. Litigation  thus  supplemmts,  and  at 
times  takes  precedence  over,  legislation  as  a 
way  to  make  public  policy. 


H.R.  2627,  FAMILY  MEDICAID 
REFORM  AMENDMENTS  OF  1987 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OrCAUPOBIflA 
IN  THK  HO0SB  OF  RBPRBSBHTATIVB 

Tuesday,  June  9.  1987 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  Mr. 
Pease  and  I  intnxJuced  H.R.  2627,  tto  Famiy 
Medk^id  Reform  Amendments  of  1987. 

This  bill  speaks  to  a  critKal  issue  in  welfare 
reform:  How  to  asaure  ttot  woman  wto  leave 
tto  welfare  rods  continue  to  have  Medtoaid  or 
other  health  care  coverge  for  themselves  and 
ttieir  chiklren. 

Under  current  law.  families  wto  are  receiv- 
ing cash  assistance  under  tto  Akl  to  FamHes 
with  Dependent  ChikJren  [AFDq  Program  are 
automatk»lly  eligible  for  ModteaM.  In  general, 
if  a  woman  toses  AFDC  benefits  because  sto 
goes  to  work  and  earns  enough  to  put  her 
family  over  tto  welfare  eligiMlity  level,  ato  and 
her  chitoren  will  receive  an  addKnnal  4 
montto  of  MedteM  coverage.  At  that  point, 
with  some  excepltons,  sto  and  her  chitoren 
are  on  their  own.  If  her  employer  offers  famly 
health  coverage,  and  if  sto  can  afford  it  sto 
and  her  chitoren  will  to  covered;  othenMae, 
tto  family  joins  tto  ranks  of  tto  uninaured. 
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wNbo 

ratalMt  to  tilw  •  low-ptyinQ  job  »*houi 
-not  bMauM  ttwy  dont 
I  to  «mmK  bill  bocauM  twy  an 
to  hMMi  owo  tar 
•Id  tMir  cNMrm  TN»  to  pailtoutarty  tuo  If 
tfwy  or  itMir  cfiMran  hm«  chronic  nwdtotf 


In  mwy  of  tw  lobo  ttMft  «Miv*  rwiptonto 
«nd.  hMMh  Inouranoo  to  not  oftoivd  at  oH.  In 

•B^MfMlM  tor  oonw  iiMUng  ontry-towol  wiqm, 
or  •«  ooMvago  to  not  adoquato.  MpocMy  for 
nwtormiy  ova  and  pia»anll>a  podtaMc  cara. 
AoooRftto  to  C80.  about  hoN  ttw  unmantod 
iMiman  toa«too  AR)C  bacauaa  of  highar  aanv 
kiga  do  not  ha«a  any  haaHh  inauranoa  oovar- 

-n*  to  not  •  dtonima  uniqua  to  walfara  ra- 
dptonta.  Tlwra  ara  rou^ily  37  mMton  unin- 
aurad  paopia  In  ttito  oounky.  and  about  thraa 
tewttw  of  ttaaa  ara  amfitoyad.  or  ara  dapand- 
onli  of  worfcai*.  Solwtng  Vw  prabtam  of  the 
worWng  uNnaurad  to  not  auinatf*>g  wa  can 
raaaonahty  axpact  of  vMltara  raform.  But  we 
cwt  axpad  waWara  raform  not  to  maka  the 
probtam  worao  by  addkig  to  tfta  numbart  of 
wortdng  unbiaurad. 

TTw  waNwa  rafonn  bM.  H.R.  1720,  aa 
vnandad  by  Ifw  SubconwnNtae  on  Public  Aa- 
aialwioa  of  tha  Committoa  on  Waya  and 
Umm,  addrnaai  Ma  toaua  by  providbig  9 
momha  of  continuad  Madteald  oovorage  for 
radpianta  wtw  laawa  AFDC  wMh  aaminga  or 
wMtt  chid  aupport  \MMa  Ma  to  an  improva- 
mant  ovar  cunant  law.  It  doaa  not  m  my  viaw. 
provida  «i  adaquato  Incentive  for  rectpiants  to 
return  to  work.  Tbe  total  loss  of  coverage 
aftor  9  monttw  to  simply  to  steep  a  diff . 

On  Apr*  24,  ttie  Subcommittee  on  Health 
«id  the  Environment  of  the  Committae  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  held  a  hearing  on  this 
H/todh:^  trwiaition  toeue.  Witnesses  axpUuned 
the  oonaaquanoea  of  the  loaa  of  Medteaid 
coverage  for  low  Income  famWaa  and  atrasaod 
tha  importance  of  coordtoating  Medicaid  wel- 
fwe  rafonn  poicy  with  independent  Stato  ef- 
forts to  exp«vl  coverage  for  their  working  un- 
iiiauiocl 

Tha  b«  Mr.  PEASE  and  I  ara  introducing 
today  would  help  w^itara  recipients  and  their 
tamiHea  mirica  tha  Iranaition  to  work  by  aaaur- 
Ing  roaaonrtTio  continuity  of  health  coverage. 
Under  Ihto  lagtolaltan.  al  famiaa  toaving  the 
weNwa  role  wMh  eemings  would  cominue  to 
be  elgUe  tar  Medtoaid  coverage  for  6  monthe 
ao  long  aa  thay  continuad  to  work.  At  that 
point,  by  paying  a  monthly  income-relaled  pre- 
mium, thay  ooukt  continue  their  Medteaid  cov- 
erage for  up  to  an  addHional  3  years,  so  long 
aa  they  continued  to  work.  SUtes  couM.  at 
their  opiton.  offer  theee  famiiee  the  choice  of 
aalacting  coverage  altemate  to  the  baaic  Med- 
icaid coverage. 

An  eatimato  on  the  ooet  of  thto  bM  has  been 
raqueatod   from   the   Congreaaional   Budget 
Ofllca. 
What  follows  to  a  detailed  aummary  of  the 


PamfllaB  tbat  reoelTc  cash  sMtstanoe 
under  Um  Aid  to  rsmilles  with  Dependent 
ChUdran  (AFDC)  procrun  are  sutomatlcal- 
ly  enUUed  to  Medkeld.  U  a  family  loses 
AFDC  benefits.  It  wlU  loae  Medlcekt  oover- 
ace  unless  It  has  very  hlch  medtcel  expenses 
end  quaUfies  for  "medlcaUy  needy"  tteneflu 
In  a  State  whldi  has  chosen  to  offer  such 
ooverace.  Dnder  the  foUowlnc  ctrcum- 
■tanoea.  Medicaid  coverace  can  be  continued 
for  a  abort  period. 

FamlUsa  that  loee  AFDC  cash  saslstanoe 
due  to  Inemaed  eamlncs  are  enUUed  to 
continued  Medicaid  coverage  for  4  addition- 
al mqntht 

FamOlea  that  loae  AFDC  cash  aaaistanoe 
due  to  the  termination  of  the  earned  Income 
dlsieaard  after  4  months  is  entitled  to  con- 
tinued Medicaid  coverace  for  9  additional 
months  and.  at  State  optlcm.  for  a  total  of 
16  addltlenal  months. 

Families  tbat  lose  AFDC  cash  assistance 
due  to  collection  of  child  or  spousal  support 
ere  entlUed  to  continued  Medicaid  ocnreraae 
for  4  additional  months. 

BILL 

The  1>1U  assumed  the  replacement  of  the 
current  AFDC  proaram  with  the  Family 
Support  Procram  <FBP)  established  by  HJl. 
1720.  the  Family  Welfare  Reform  Act  of 
1M7.  The  bill's  provisions  would  take  effect 
on  October  1,  1988. 

MAMMTOBT  S-MOirTH  KZRiraiOa 

Famlllee  loalng  F8P  t>eneflts  with  (not 
just  due  to)  eamlnca  would  be  entitled  to 
continued  Medicaid  coverace  for  an  addi- 
tional 6  months.  FamUies  losing  F8P  l>ene- 
flU  due  to  collection  of  child  or  spousal  sup- 
port would  be  entitled  to  continued  Medic- 
aid coverace  for  an  additional  6  months.  In 
■  each  case,  the  family  must  have  been  receiv- 
Inc  FSP  beneflU  for  at  least  3  of  the  6 
months  prior  to  the  beglnnlnc  of  the  Medic- 
aid continuation.  In  each  case,  the  contin- 
ued Medicaid  coverage  would  be  Identical  to 
that  which  the  family  had  while  receiving 
F8P  lienef  its. 

With  respect  to  families  with  eamlncs 
losing  FSP.  SUtes  would  t>e  required  to 
notify  the  family  of  lU  right  to  continued 
Medicaid  coverage,  and  to  Issue  the  family  a 
new  Medicaid  card  (or  extend  the  family's 
existing  Medicaid  card)  for  six  months, 
along  with  the  notice  of  termination  of  FSP 
payments.  States  would  be  prohibited  from 
requiring  the  family  to  reapply  for  beneflU. 
The  family  would  be  required  to  fUe  a 
monthly  report  with  the  State  documenting 
Its  earnings.  The  State  would  be  authorised 
to  terminate  Medicaid  coverage  during  this 
S-month  period  only  if  (1)  the  family  no 
longer  had  a  dependent  child:  (2)  if  the 
ceretaker  relative  In  the  family  falls  to 
report  earnings  for  any  month;  or  (S)  If  the 
caretaker  relative  has  no  earnings  for  any 
month  (except  In  cases  of  Involuntary 
layoff).  U  the  caretaker  reUtlve  is  deter- 
mined to  have  engaged  In  program  fraud,  or 
Is  subject  to  sanction  under  the  cash  assist- 
ance program,  then  she  would  be  disquali- 
fied from  coverage,  but  coverage  for  the  rest 
of  the  family  would  continue. 

States  may.  at  their  option,  enroll  the 
ceretaker  relative  In  that  individual's  em- 
ployee group  health  plan,  and  make  that 
plan  the  first  dollar  payor,  with  Medicaid 
l>eneflU  "wrapping  around"  the  employer's 
coverage.  The  State  could,  as  a  coiMlition  of 
this  extended  Medicaid  coverage,  require 
the  caretaker  relative  to  make  application 


for  employer  group  coverage,  but  could  not 
require  any  financial  contribution  by  the 
caretaker  to  the  State  or  to  the  employer. 
State  payments  for  such  employer  coverage 
would  qualify  for  Federal  Medicaid  match- 
ing payments,  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  cost  of  theee  payments,  combined  with 
the  ooet  of  the  "wrap  around"  Medicaid  cov- 
erace. do  not  exceed  the  cost  of  Medicaid 
t>eneflts  in  the  abeenoe  of  such  a  SUte  buy- 
in  to  employer  coverage. 

■CAJnUTOBT  S-Ta*B  OOWTIKOSTIOe 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Initial  S-month 
Medicaid  extension  deecril>ed  above,  the 
States  would  l>e  required  to  offer  families 
who  lost  FSP  benefits  with  earnings,  and 
who  continued  to  have  earnings  during  each 
month  of  the  initial  g-month  period  (except 
in  the  case  of  involuntary  lay-off),  the 
choice  of  contlnuliv  health  care  coverage, 
with  a  family  premium  contribution,  for  an 
additional  three  years.  In  the  third  and 
sixth  months  of  the  Initial  ft-month  exten- 
stoa  States  would  have  to  notify  families  of 
their  options  during  the  3-year  continuation 
period.  Including  the  premium  amounts:  de- 
ductibles, copayments.  and  other  out-of- 
pocket  expenses:  l)enefiu  covered:  pre-exist- 
ing condition  limitations  and  waiting  period: 
arid  the  reporting  and  payment  procedurca. 
A  State  could  deny  a  family  continuation 
coverage  during  this  3- year  period  only  1/(1) 
it  failed  to  pay  the  required  premium  for 
any  month  (subject  to  a  2- week  grade 
period).  (2)  the  family  failed  to  report  lU 
earnings  for  any  month  (subject  to  a  two- 
week  grace  period).  (3)  It  no  longer  liKluded 
a  dependent  chUd.  or  (4)  the  famUy's  annual 
earnings  exceeded  186  percent  of  the  Feder- 
al poverty  level  for  a  family  of  that  siae. 
Once  a  family's  coverage  was  termli>ated  for 
one  of  these  reasons.  It  could  not  reestablish 
eligibility  for  Medicaid  under  this  3-year  ex- 
tension. With  respect  to  dependent  children 
reaching  the  age  of  majority,  a  SUte  could 
not  terminate  coverage  until  it  determined 
that  the  child  was  not  eligible  for  Medicaid 
on  some  altemate  basis.  If  the  caretaker  rel- 
ative Is  determined  to  have  engaged  in  pro- 
gram fraud,  or  Is  subject  to  sanction  under 
the  cash  assistance  program,  then  she  would 
be  disqualified  from  coverage,  but  coverage 
for  the  rest  of  the  family  would  continue. 

SUtes  would  be  required  to  offer  families 
that  option  of  continuing  the  Medicaid  cov- 
erage they  were  receiving  during  the  Initial 
e-month  extension  period,  subject  to  a 
monthly  premium.  SUtes  could,  at  their 
option,  reduce  this  Medicaid  benefit  to  the 
acute  care  services  offered  to  cash  assist- 
ance recipients,  excluding  coverage  for 
skUled  nursing  or  Intermediate  care  facility 
services,  home  health  care,  private  duty 
nursing,  and  psychiatric  hospitskl  care. 
SUtes  would  have  the  same  "wrap  around" 
option  as  during  the  Initial  6-month  exten- 
sion. 

In  addition  to  offering  basic  Medicaid  cov- 
erage, SUtes  could,  at  their  option,  offer 
families  a  choice  of  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing options:  (1)  enrollment  In  the  care- 
ta.ker  relative's  employer  group  health  plan: 
(2)  enrollment  In  the  SUtes  own  employee 
health  beneflU  plan  (both  high  and  low  op- 
tions): (3)  enrollment  In  a  basic  SUte  health 
plan  offered  to  the  uninsured  (including 
demonstration  plans  available  on  less  than  a 
statewide  Iwsis):  or  (4)  enrollment  In  a 
Health  Maintenance  OrganisaUon  eUglble 
to  participate  in  Medicaid,  but  with  no  more 
than  60  percent  public  paUenU  (individuals 
who  eivoll  under  this  provision  do  not 
count  as  public  patlenU).  SUtes  would  have 
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to  offer  a  month-long  open  enrollment 
period  once  per  year  to  eiutble  famines  to 
select  a  different  option. 

In  eech  case,  the  State  would  pay  the  fam- 
ily's shre  of  the  costs  of  enrolling  In  such  an 
option  (ttrectly  to  the  onployer.  Insiuer. 
health  plan,  or  HMO,  and  would  collect 
tnoome-related  premiums  directly  from  the 
family.  The  State's  paymenU  for  theee 
family  enrollment  premiums,  less  the 
amount  of  income-related  premiums  collect- 
ed from  the  famlliea,  would  be  eligible  for 
Federal  Medicaid  matching  paymenU  at  the 
State's  regular  rate. 

States  could  eatabllsh  different  premium 
levels  for  the  same  family  for  each  of  the 
options  they  choae  to  offer.  However,  the 
amount  of  the  premium  could  In  no  case 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
difference  between  the  m(»ithly  inocnne 
from  worldng  40  hours  per  week  at  a  mini- 
mum wage  job  (ctirrenUy  $881)  and  the  fam- 
ily's gross  earnings  for  the  month. 

This  bill  would  not  apply  to  Puerto  Rico 
or  the  tenitoriea. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

caae  different,  howavar.  to  that  Doc  VWana  to 
adenlist 


VA  EMPLOYEES  VOICE  STRONG 
SUPPORT  FOR  THEIR  MEDICAL 
COMPUTER  SYSTEM 


NEW  JERSEY'S  FRIEND  FOR 
COASTLINE  PROTECTION 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OP  ifxw  jxasxT 
HI  TBI  HOU8I  OP  SXPRESDnATTVIS 

TueMday,  June  9, 19S7 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  bring  AaaemWyman  Anthony  "Doc"  Vil- 
tone'8  tireless  work  to  protect  Mew  Jersey's 
coastline  to  my  coHoagues'  attention. 

Doc  represents  the  11th  dtothct  m  the  ^4ew 
Jersey  Assembly.  For  (rt9r  10  years  Doc  has 
explored  thn  issue.  He  to  concerned  that, 
wittwut  proper  attentton,  IMew  Jersey's  coast- 
line will  be  in  danger.  Thto  led  him  in  1985, 
worWng  through  the  New  Jersey  Marine  So- 
arwaa  Conaortium,  to  recruit  two  of  the  most 
respected  coastal  engineers  in  the  United 
States,  Dr.  Rk:hwd  Weggel  of  Draxel  Universi- 
ty and  Dr.  Robert  Sorensen  of  Lehigh  Univer- 
itf.  He  then  asked  them  to  compare  the  vari- 
ous structures  In  common  usage  atong  the 
coast  to  see  wtiich  n  the  most  effective  one. 
Doc  then  persuaded  the  New  Jersey  State 
Legieiature  to  appropriate  modest  funds  for 
the  project  and  the  engineers  accepted  the 
chaMenge. 

After  2  yaara,  the  investigators  have  ac- 
quired sufficient  iraight  and  Information  to 
begin  reporting  their  findings.  Their  first  report 
will  be  given  under  Villane's  and  the  c»nsorti- 
um's  auspices,  at  a  conference  on  coastal 
and  port  engineering,  to  be  held  in  Beijing, 
China,  neid  September. 

The  paper  wiH  compare  the  efficiency  of 
various  types  of  groins  installed  at  selected 
beaches  and  dtocuss  the  movetnent  of  sand 
In  those  areas.  Ctiinese  er^gineers  will  than 
discuss  the  statements  in  the  context  of  ttieir 
own  problems,  and  the  results  of  the  meeting 
wW  be  reported  In  a  number  of  Intematmnal 
puMtoations. 

To  ttw  best  of  my  knowledge  thto  to  the  first 
instance  in  wtiich  an  engineering  project  con- 
sidered at  international  leveto  was  originated 
In  a  State  legislature.  Of  course,  ttiere  to  nottv 
Ing  that  prevents  prominent  engirwers  from 
sen^  In  State  legtoiature.  What  makes  thto 


HON.G.V.(SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IM  TBI  BOU8X  OP  BCFRXSKirTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  June  9, 1987 

Mr.  M0NT(30MERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  contro- 
versy over  the  effectiveness  and  cost  of  the 
Veterans'  Admintofratton's  madtoal  computer 
system,  known  as  tha  DacantraKzad  Hospital 
Computer  Program  [DHCP]  system,  has  ariaan 
in  the  Congress.  As  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  have  sclieduled 
many  oversight  hearings  on  thn  important 
medtoal  computer  system  over  the  past  sever- 
al years  and  tha  reports  on  its  effectivaness 
arxl  costs  have  been  uniformly  very  poeitive. 

Since  our  hearing  of  April  8,  1987  on  this 
important  subiect,  I  heve  received  many  let- 
ters from  veterans  and  Veterans'  Administra- 
tton  employeas  in  support  of  the  DHCP. 

I  wouW  Hke  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  tlie  ctiairmen  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriattons  C(xnmittees 
whKh  I  received  from  Mr.  Thomas  L  Ayres, 
Director  of  the  VA  Medfcal  Center  at  Salto- 
bury,  NC.  that  demonstrates  how  the  VA  em- 
ployees feel  about  their  medtoal  computer 
system.  The  letter  foltows: 

VsnaAifs'   ADimnsnATioK  Mkdi- 
CAL     Cnma.      1801      Bamiin 

AVKMUS, 

5ali«b«rv.  ffC.  Maw  i*.  1M7- 
Hon.  Jakik  Whittdi, 
Okafrman,  Committee  on  Appropriation*, 
House  of  Representative*. 
Waihinffton,  DC. 

Deak  Mh.  Chaxucait  In  recent  months  the 
Veterans  Administration's  Decentralized 
Hospital  Computer  Program  (DHCP)  has 
t>een  under  scrutiny  for  its  reliability  and 
effectiveness,  with  a  real  potential  for  ter- 
mination of  current  Installations  and  future 
expansion.  As  the  Director  of  a  large  Veter- 
ans Administration  Medical  Center,  I  am 
writing  this  letter  to  delineate  my  support 
for  ongoing  DHCP  operations  and  to  em- 
phasize my  opposition  to  any  termination  of 
efforts. 

The  most  obvious  and  Important  l>eneflt 
of  DHCP  Is  the  Improvement  In  the  efficien- 
cy and  effectiveness  of  patient  care  delivery. 
One.  scheduling  of  outpatient  visits  is  expe- 
dited, combining  multiple  clinic  stops  Into  a 
one-day  visit.  The  convenience  to  the  pa- 
tient is  obvious  and  travel  dollars  are  con- 
served. Two,  computerization  in  the  Phar- 
macy has  decreased  turnaround  time  of  or- 
dering to  filling  prescriptions  and  decreased 
errors.  The  detailed  computerized  list  of 
medications  ordered  by  prescribing  physi- 
cian is  available  at  all  times  which  mini- 
mizes duplication  of  prescriptions  and 
allows  for  immediate  identification  of  po- 
tential adverse  drug  interactions.  Three,  the 
laboratory  DHCP  paiAage  expedites  the  re- 
ceipt of  lab  resulU  to  the  physician  and 
thus  patient  treatment,  and  avoids  duplica- 
tion of  lalMratory  orders.  Four  Medical  Ad- 
ministration Service  software  Improves  the 
quality  of  medical  records  and  allows  Imme- 
diate access  to  patient  eligibility  daU  via 
links  to  Hinea,  Illinois.  Evaluations  of  the 
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Veterans  Administration  DHCP  bave  been 
conducted  no  leas  than  five  times:  twice  Iqr 
Indepoident.  private  firms  and  ttuee  ttmea 
by  federal  agendea,  an  concluded  with  f»- 
voratde  reaults  regarding  ongoing  DHCP  tm- 
plemenUtlozL 

It  seems  most  apparent  tbat  tbe  attacks 
at  DHCP  are  very  poorly  substantiated  at 
l>est  and  are  merely  corporate  attempU  to 
seize  a  lucrative  market  to  erase  a  trail  of 
red  Ink.  totalling  $179  million  for  tbe  past 
two  years,  at  worst.  The  httX  Intereats  of 
the  Veterans  Administration's  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  the  patients 
served  therein,  and  the  American  public  at 
large  are  best  met  by  continuing  with  estab- 
lished DHCP  actions  and  plana. 

Thank  you  for  your  support. 
Sincerely, 

Tbomss  L.  Atbks, 

Director. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  FRANK 
SBOTH  AND  MS.  DEBORAH  FEKE 


HON.  JABIES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
or  TBX  HOUSE  OP  BBPBBSCirrATITES 

Tuesday.  June  9. 1987 
Mr.  TRAFIONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
in  order  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Frank  Smith  and 
Ms.  Deborah  Feke.  two  very  special  residento 
of  my  17th  Congressional  Distrid  They  ware 
both  honored  for  their  outalandtog  aaraice  to 
chMren  by  Big  Brothers/Big  Stotars  of  Ma- 
honing VaMey  at  that  organiialion's  eighth 
annual  appredalton  banquet  on  Friday.  May 
29.  1987,  at  Mr.  B's  Tgipecanoe  House.  The 
Mahoning  Valley  chapter  of  Big  Brothers/Big 
Sisters  of  America  has  bean  aarving  tfw  chl- 
dren  of  Mahoning  and  TnimbuH  Counties  for 
18  years. 

Mr.  Smith  and  Ms.  Feke  have  both  dl^janHy 
and  unselfishly  given  of  their  friandahip  to  ChU- 
dran from  single-parent  families  and  to  under- 
prtvileged  chiWren.  Ms.  Feke  has  devoted 
countless  hours  to  her  job  as  axacutiva  dreo- 
tor  of  Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters,  whie  Mr. 
Smith  has  siavtohly  promoted  the  goato  of  Big 
Brothers/Big  Sisters  as  its  president  They 
have  both  brightened  the  axistance  of  many 
lonely  chiklren  in  the  Mahoning  Valley,  pro- 
ducing happy  Hvee  where  before  there  was 
despair. 

The  awards  given  to  Mr.  Smith  and  Ms. 
Feke  are  well-deserved,  consktoring  the  nu- 
merous volunteer  hours  of  service  they  have 
given  to  chiklren.  Thus,  It  is  with  pleasure  and 
special  thanks  that  I  join  the  peopte  of  the 
17th  Congressional  District  in  recognizing  the 
outstanding  accompltohmants  and  vary  admi- 
rable ctfaracter  of  Frank  Smith  and  Deborah 
Fake. 


SUMMARY  OF  1986  TAX  RETURN 
DATA 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

ormw  TOBK 

m  THX  HOUSE  OP  RaPKKSBfTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  9. 1987 
Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  once  again  making  a  summary  of  my  tax 
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rikan  puMc  baoMM  I 
ulfcahoMw  ■hoiid  b«  terthooii*>Q  aboU  Iff 
•ouroM  of  twlr  inoonw.  Tlwraton,  I  ioMrt  »w 
tolowtno  Mwiwy  In  tw  oMgW  Rccxim)  of 
•m  di^t  prooMdngK 

»mmmfW0fi»*4  tax  ntum  daU 

SftUrr 

VJB.  HcNve  of  R»|M— mUkUtm. $TS.100 

Other a.000 

InUreit  Ineome^ LMO 

RcnUI  loM -».70 

IRA  dirtrfboUan » JM 


Bononrta  UMt  of 
COotp  '.  '      .■lii' 


...  M.OM 


TMalinooBM. 


SS.OM 


Noo-raimbuned  employee  buatneai 

CTPtw '».000 

Do • "» 

PkyBMBt  to  IRA 4.000 

FuriBent    of    Keoch    retlremait 
ptao J.187 

Penalty   on   early   wttlidrawal  of 
nTinCi _„™.„       1S7 

Adjuated  fmei  Ineoaie 74.471 

Itcmteed  deductionK 

Taxes  (iDCludinc  State  and  loeal) ...  9.977 

Interest  expense ._ 8.477 

Contrfbutloos — X»04 

Mteoellaneous  deductioas 1.550 

Total  ItemlMd  deductions ai.»17 

liSSK  Zero  bracket  amount ».g70 

Excess  Itemised  deductions .  18.847 

Tax  table  inoame 50^34 

LesK  Personal  exemptions -4.320 

1M6  taxable  Income 51.004 

nderal  Income  tax 11,411 

New  York  State  Income  tax 4.431 

New  Jersey  Income  tax 38 

Callfomla  Income  tax 343 

>  DMrtet  oT  Coiumbta. 


NO  CHANGE  NEEDED  TET  ON 
DIMIORATION  ACT 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 


or 
Di  TBX  HO0SX  or  RsrasBDrrATTVcs 

Tue$day,  June  9.  1987 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Spaakar.  INs  Mambor 
hopes  his  ooMsaquai  in  the  House  oT  Repre- 
senUliwea  wM  not  be  stanpeded  to  amend 
the  Immigratton  Reform  Control  Act  (PL  99- 
603).  In  a  fashion  similar  to  the  action  taiten 
by  the  other  body.  As  the  fotovwing  editorial 
from  the  Washinglon  Poet  of  last  week  Indl- 
catea.  the  act  already  prowides  for  a  year-long 
tranailion  period  relalad  to  provisions  to  halt 
the  current  praclioe  by  some  businesses  to 
hire  Megal  aiens.  Thoee  transMon  procedures 
and  daadfctas  are  adaquala:  TTw  Congress 
must  avoU  the  inappropriala  chipping  away  of 
key  pravWona  of  tNa  act  A  dWIcuH  and  de«- 
cala  oompromiae  was  torged  to  pass  the  act 
Now  we  muat  give  M  a  chance  to  functton  as 
Mandad  before  pramatursty  making  funda- 
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Tss  SAiKmom  Skato 

Senators  undoubtedly  thought  they  had 
vote  last  we«k.  Employers  have  l)een 
that  they  do  not  fully  under- 
stand the  new  Immigration  law,  which  pro- 
hlUU  them  from  hiring  iUegal  aliens.  Busi- 
ness lobbies  claimed  that  their  members 
would  l>e  penalised  for  inadvertent  vlola- 
tions  l>ecauae.  In  the  months  since  passage 
of  the  bill,  there  has  not  l>een  sufficient 
time  to  understand  its  implications.  So  they 
persuaded  lawmakers  to  extend  the  public 
Information  period  another  four  months, 
thus  postponing  Implementation  of  the  first 
stage  of  employer  sancUoos.  which  were  due 
to  go  Into  effect  June  1.  Instead  of  doing  a 
favor  for  the  businessmen,  however,  sena- 
tors have  simply  created  a  muddle. 

The  Senate  action  came  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill,  which  Is  still  tied  up  In  procedural 
knots  and  may  never  l>ecome  law.  Any  em- 
ployer who  thinks  an  extension  has  l>een 
granted  Is  mistaken.  There  was  very  little 
/•■t}^nr»  from  the  lieglnnlng  that  the  amend- 
ment would  l>e  adopted  by  l>oth  houses  and 
signed  Into  law  t>efore  June  1.  but  the 
hoopla  surrounding  the  Senate  vote  has 
quite  probably  caused  confusion. 

The  amendment  was  never  necessary  in 
the  first  place.  The  new  Immigration  law  al- 
ready provides  for  a  year-long  transition 
period  with  no  penalties  for  violations  other 
than  a  warning.  The  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralisation Service.  In  addition,  has  agreed 
not  even  to  issue  warnings  when  a  violation 
has  occurred  liecause  of  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  law.  This  fact  was  emphastsed  by  op- 
ponents of  the  amendment  during  debate 
and  was  cited  in  a  letter  that  went  to  all 
senators  from  Sens.  Simpson  and  Kennedy, 
who  lead  the  immigration  subcommittee. 
But  It  did  not  seem  to  sink  in. 

The  reform  measure  was  debated  over  a 
six-year  period  and  was  the  result  of  ardu- 
ously arrlved-at  compromises.  It  has  already 
had  an  Impact.  Border  apprehension  are 
down  as  much  as  40  percent  in  some  loca- 
tions, according  to  Sen.  Simpson,  and  that  Is 
l>ecause  the  certainty  of  employer  sanctions 
has  dried  up  the  Job  market  for  undocu- 
mented workers.  PtddUng  with  effective 
dates  creates  an  uncertainty  outside  our 
borders  and  leads  to  doubts  about  this  coun- 
try's determination  to  Implement  sanctions 
at  all.  It  also  sends  out  a  signal  that  other 
dates  in  the  new  law  are  negotiable— that 
there  is  no  need,  for  example,  to  apply  for 
amnesty  liecause  it  will  surely  be  extended 
beyond  lU  original  one-year  limit.  It  Is  a  ter- 
rible disservice  for  senators  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  this  law  Is  still  being  negotiat- 
ed. 


June  9,  1987 

aeatbelt-oocupanl  reelraint  tyetema  and  the 
probtam  of  drunk  driver*  on  our  Nation's  road- 


NATIONAL  SAFETY  WEEK.  JUNE 
14-20 


HON.  BILL  NELSON 

or  rLoaiDA 

nf  THC  ROXJ8S  or  RKPRXSKirTATrVKS 

Tue»day,  June  9,  1987 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  ttte  Cape  Canaveral  chapter  of  the 
Amaricwi  Society  of  Safety  Engineers  located 
in  my  congreasionel  district,  I  wouM  like  to 
dkect  public  attention  to  Nattonal  Safety 
Week,  June  14-20. 

Th«  week,  sporwored  by  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Safety  Engineers,  wW  focus  on  motor 
vehicle  safety,  with  apedal  corwentration  on 


At  thia  point  In  the  ReoORO.  I  requeat  inaar- 
Ikw)  of  a  fact  aheat  provided  by  the  aodely 
wtiich  deecdbee  oooupant  protection  systama. 
chM  reelraint  uae  and  safely  belt  uae  law  per- 
formerKe.  I  am  pleased  to  share  this  tmixir- 
tant  information  with  my  ooNeaguea  in  the  Irt- 
lareets  of  vehicle  safety  awaranaa*. 

OocnPAirr  Paorecnoa  Factsrsbt 

Most  people  traveling  in  motor  vehicles 
today  are  t>aslcally  unaware  of  the  facts  as- 
sodaied  with  traffic  crashes  and  fall  to  take 
advantage  of  the  single  most  effective 
means  of  preventing  death  and  injuries 
presently  available  to  everyone,  the  safety 
tjelt.  Recent  interest  in  the  life  and  cost- 
saving  advantages  of  using  safety  lielts  and 
child  safety  seats  have  united  governments. 
safety  organisation.  iiKlustry.  the  medical 
profession  and  most  other  segments  of  our 
society  in  undertaking  nationwide  efforts  to 
encourage  drivers  and  passengers  to  use 
these  devices.  This  occupant  protection  fact 
sheet  highllghU  current  sctivities  and 
offers  some  general  background  informa- 
tion. 

sfrt'tivsjiass  or  oocuPAirr  raoncnoa 
STsmts 

Front  Seat  Systems: 

Ciurent  lap-and-shoulder  twits  in  passen- 
gers vehicle  front  seats  are  45  to  55  percent 
effective  in  preventing  moderate  to  critical 
injuries,  and  40  to  50  percent  effective  in 
preventing  fatalities. 

Among  front  seat  passenger  vehicle  oocu- 
panU.  belU  saved  about  3,100  lives  in  1986; 
of  these  about  1.100  were  saved  by  their  in- 
creased use  in  States  with  safety  l>elt  laws. 

With  100  percent  belt  use  in  front  seats, 
twits  could  save  about  12.000  lives  per  year, 
which  is  about  10.000  beyond  those  saved  in 
lOM  by  aU  belt  use. 

Among  front  seat  passenger  vehicle  occu- 
pants, belts  prevented  about  25.000  moder- 
ate to  critical  injuries  in  19M:  of  these, 
stMut  13.000  were  prevented  by  increased 
belt  use  In  States  with  safety  belt  laws. 

With  100  percent  belt  use  in  front  seats. 
belU  could  prevent  alMut  150.000  moderate 
to  critical  injuries  per  years  which  is  about 
120.000  t>eyond  those  prevented  in  1988  by 
aU  belt  use. 

Soitfces: 

Effectiveness— "Federal  Regulatory 

Impact  Analysis,  Amendment  to  FMVSS 
208."  July  1984. 

FatallUes— Fatal  Accident  Report  System. 
1984-85. 

Injuries— National  Accident  Sampling 
System.  1984-85. 

Rear  Seat  Systems: 

NHTSA  studies  of  thousands  of  crash  re- 
ports clearly  show  that  a  person  riding  in 
the  rear  seat  of  a  motor  vehicle  has  s  much 
better  chance  of  avoiding  serious  injury  or 
death  by  wearing  a  safety  l>elt. 

NHTSA  continues  to  encourage  all  passen- 
ger vehicle  occupants  to  use  whatever  re- 
straint systems  are  available  to  them  in 
both  the  front  and  back  seating  positions, 
including  twth  lap/shoulder  and  lap  twits, 
t>ecause  that  approach  will  maximize  occu- 
pant crash  protection. 

Current  rear  seat  lap  twits  in  passenger 
vehicles  are  atMut  II  percent  effective  In 
preventing  injury  of  any  severity,  33  percent 
effective  in  preventing  moderate  to  serious 
injury.  37  percent  effective  In  preventing  se- 
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rious  injury,  and  17  to  28  percent  effective 
in  preventing  fatalltlea. 

Sources: 

"Fatality  and  Injury  Reducing  Effective- 
ness of  Lap  Belts  for  Back  Seat  Occupants" 
(Kahane,  February  1987  8AE  Conference.) 

CHILD  aBSTBAUrr  nSB  AMD  PKXroaMAHCX 

Correctly  used  child  seats  in  passenger  ve- 
hicles are  about  50  percent  effective  in  pre- 
venting minor  injivy,  67  percent  effective  in 
reducing  the  need  for  hospitalization,  and 
71  percent  effective  in  preventing  fatalities. 

Substantial  numlwrs  of  child  seats  are 
misused,  reducing  benefits. 

Among  children  under  four,  child  seats 
saved  about  200  lives  in  1988.  With  comet 
and  100  percent  child  seat  use,  they  could 
save  about  500  lives  per  years,  which  is 
about  300  beyond  those  save  in  1988  by 
child  seat  use. 

Among  children  under  four,  child  seats 
prevented  about  28.000  injuries  in  1988. 
With  correct  and  100  percent  child  seat  use. 
they  could  prevent  about  53,000  injuries, 
which  Is  about  25,000  beyond  those  prevent- 
ed in  1988  by  child  seat  use. 

Sources: 

Effectives— "An  Evaluation  of  Child  Pas- 
senger Safety:  The  Effectiveness  and  Bene- 
fits of  Safety  SeaU"  (Kahane.  February 
1988). 

Fatalities— Fatal  Accident  Reporting 
System,  1985-M. 

Injuries— Natioiua  Accident  Sampling 
System.  1984-85. 

SATCTT  BELT  OSS  LAW  PKBrOaMAHCK 

In  1985.  eight  SUtes  had  safety  belt  use 
laws  in  effect  for  at  lease  three  months.  A 
minimiifn  of  3  months  is  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  effects  of  the  laws  can  be  assessed. 
Safety  belt  use  laws  resulted  In  a  7-percent 
reduction  in  front  seat  passenger  vehicle  oc- 
cupant fatalities  in  1985. 

In  1986,  if  the  fatality  changes  In  States 
without  safety  twit  use  laws  are  used  to  esti- 
mate what  could  have  happened  in  the  use 
Uw  States  if  they  had  not  had  use  laws, 
then  these  data  produce  an  estimate  that 
safety  twit  use  laws  were  11  percent  effec- 
tive in  preventing  fatalities. 

Using  time  series  analysis  covering  the  cu- 
mulative time  period  from  January  1985 
through  September  1986.  safety  belt  use 
laws  are  estimated  to  have  resulted  in  a  7- 
percent  reduction  in  fatalities. 

Sources: 

Fatal  Accident  Reporting  System.  1985- 
88. 


PROMISCUITY  AND  AIDS 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

or  ocoaciA 

IN  THE  HOUU  OP  RXPRKSKHTATIVCS 

Tuesday,  June  9, 1987 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  historian 
»  In  public  office  I  find  AIDS  a  terrifying  threat 
The  AIDS  situation  is  the  moat  serious  public 
health  crisis  in  the  20th  century.  It  already 
threatens  to  kiH  as  many  people  tiy  the  end  of 
this  century  as  World  War  I.  If  the  spread  of 
AIDS  is  allowed  to  continue  uncftecked,  It  may 
well  become  the  most  disastrous  experience 
sirK»  the  bubonic  plague  wiped  out  40  per- 
cent of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  A  recent 
wtide  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  by  Or. 
Andrew  Hacker,  a  professor  of  political  sci- 
erxx  at  Queens  College  of  the  City  University 
of  New  York,  superbly  describes  the  debate 
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between  the  moral  and  clinical  poaturet.  I 
commend  his  comments  to  my  colleagues 
along  with  a  letter  I  received  from  one  of  my 
constitutents. 

[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  May  21. 

1987] 

PaomscurrT  amd  AIDS:  Mosai.  ob  CumcAL 

lasxTX? 

(By  Andrew  Hacker) 

The  t>attle  lines  on  AIDS  are  Iwing  drawn. 
One  side  sees  It  as  retribution  for  "random, 
repeated,  anonymous  sex."  The  other  calls 
for  fimdlng  research  to  find  a  preventive  or 
a  cure  and  talks  of  advertising  condoms  and 
teaching  techniques  of  "safe  sex."  And  the 
inevitable  reply:  Rather  than  tell  six-year- 
olds  atwut  sodomy,  press  the  case  for  absti- 
nence. 

The  way  the  debate  is  going,  we  are  asked 
to  choose  Iwtween  moral  and  clinical  pos- 
tures. Witness  the  split  within  the  Reagan 
administration:  the  secretary  of  education 
vs.  the  surgeon  general.  I  wish  it  were  that 
easy.  The  more  I  listen  and  read.  I  find 
myself  firmly  on  lx>th  sides. 

To  twgin  with,  AIDS  is  an  awful  affliction, 
which  may  reach  plague  proportions.  Even 
now  It  Is  claiming  innocent  victims:  newtwm 
l>abies  and  recipients  of  blood  transfusions. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  it  Iwcomes 
widespread  among  hetero-sexuals.  One  can 
support  research  without  condoning  certain 
kinds  of  conduct,  simply  for  reasons  of  self- 
protection.  E^ren  if  we  have  little  sympathy 
for  carriers  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  we 
want  to  cure  those  diseases.  Which  leads  to 
my  feeling  that,  in  clinical  and  moral  terms, 
AIDS  may  be  sending  us  a  message. 

AIDS  should  remind  us  that  ours  is  a  hos- 
tile world.  Nature  has  always  harliored 
threats  to  human  health,  not  least  within 
the  bodies  of  our  fellow  beings.  If  we  wish 
to  stay  alive  and  well,  prudence  requires 
that  we  limit  our  intimate  contact  with 
other  individuals.  We  don't  come  too  close 
to  people  who  are  sneezing,  use  another  per- 
son's toothbrush,  or— for  that  matter— tail- 
gate other  drivers.  And  then  there  is  sex. 
Here  the  lesson  of  AIDS  is  not  new:  Like  all 
venereal  diseases,  it  tells  us  that  the  more 
monogamous  we  are,  the  greater  our  odds  of 
good  health.  Put  another  way:  The  more  we 
pass  ourselves  around,  the  larger  the  likeli- 
hood of  our  picking  something  up. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  association  of 
AIDS  with  homosexuality.  And  let's  Iw 
frank  on  this  score.  Some  who  speak  of  "ret- 
ribution" may  actually  welcome  AIDS,  since 
they  see  it  as  extirpating  an  outlook  and  be- 
havior they  regard  as  perverse.  This  hap- 
pens not  to  Iw  my  view,  if  only  because  I  am 
less  sure  atwut  which  modes  of  conduct 
come  "naturally"  to  us. 

E^ren  so,  the  preponderance  of  homosex- 
ual victims  brings  us  to  another  fact  to  Iw 
faced.  There  exists  a  group  of  homosexual 
men  whose  number  of  sexual  partners  has 
exceeded  many  times  over  those  of  hetero- 
sexual men  and— prostitutes  apart— homo- 
sexual or  heterosexual  women. 

A  Kinsey  Institute  survey,  conducted  sev- 
eral years  ago,  when  AIDS  was  first  inculMtt- 
Ing.  found  almost  half  of  the  homosexual 
men  they  studied  had  had  at  least  500  differ- 
ent partners  up  until  the  time  they  were 
studied.  Even  the  relatively  monogamous 
have  been  at  risk,  since  many  of  their  possi- 
ble partners  have  had  intimate  contact  with 
large  numbers  of  people.  Moreover,  anal 
intercourse,  more  commonly  practiced  by 
homosexuals  than  heterosexuals,  frequently 
leads  to  the  rupturing  of  blood  vessels,  fa- 
cilitating AIDS  transmission. 
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Whether  on  clinical  or  moral  grounds.  It 
seems  clear  that  promiaculty  has  its  price. 
Even  so,  I  am  uneaay  with  that  term.  Taken 
literally,  it  can  mean  any  form  of  conduct 
that  is  too  casual,  too  frequent,  or  lacking  in 
standards.  It  can  apply  to  overeating,  ex- 
tending confidences,  even  television-watch- 
ing. As  part  of  the  double  standard,  it  has 
Iwen  used  to  intimidate  women,  warning 
them  that  "too  nuuy"  partners  can  put  a 
reputation  in  peril.  And  now  promiscuity  is 
being  applied  to  those  hCHnoaexual  men 
whose  "random,  repeated,  anonymous  sex" 
has  got  them  and  others  in  trouble. 

That  said,  I  should  add  that  almost  a  mO- 
Ilon  cases  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  are  re- 
ported every  year,  the  vast  majority  among 
heterosexuals.  Moreover,  to  our  Iwst  knowl- 
edge, AIDS  first  emerged,  in  Africa,  among 
heterosexuals.  And,  as  we  all  know,  it  is 
Iwlng  transmitted  via  needlea.  by  addicts 
who,  once  again,  are  mainly  beteroaexuaL 
(Pauing  around  needles  Iwarlng  other  peo- 
ple's blood  is  aiK>ther  example  of  promiscui- 
ty.) Nor  is  there  any  thing  inherent  in  ho- 
mosexuality that  leads  to  multiple  partners, 
or  frequenting  bath-houses  and  bars. 

Well,  of  course,  we  want  a  vaccine  against 
AIDS.  With  people  dying  and  others  surely 
doomed,  no  one  can  humanely  argue  against 
such  a  campaign.  At  the  same  time,  I  hope 
some  ancillary  questions  will  tw  raised.  Let 
us  assume  we  can  develop  medicines  able  to 
do  in  an  AIDs  virus  kwf  ore  it  does  any  harm, 
indeed  halt  its  emergence  altogether.  WOl 
that  mean  we  will  go  Iwck  to  multiple  part- 
ners and  sharing  bloodied  needles? 

So  far  as  sex  is  concerned,  something  like 
that  happened  with  the  sexual  revolution, 
which  was  largely  a  heterosexual  affair. 
Birth-control  pills  played  a  part,  as  did  the 
availability  of  al>ortion.  But  antibiotics  also 
had  a  role,  since  they  meant  infected  indi- 
viduals could  take  a  short  respite  and  then 
pursue  partners  again.  Insofar  as  we  are 
seeking  a  penicillin  for  AIDS,  will  it  become 
a  Ucense  to  again  test  the  limits  of  human 
intermingling?  If  so.  the  toll  next  time  may 
Iw  even  more  severe. 

Living  species  come  and  go.  A  species  will 
survive  only  if  its  memlwrs  acknowledge 
that  they  have  a  vtilnerable  frame.  Indeed, 
nature  is  usually  a  step  ahead  of  us:  wititess 
variants  of  gonorrhea  that  resist  conven- 
tional treatment.  Yet  despite  occasioiULl  set- 
Iwcks,  we  deem  ourselves  superior  to  the 
Iwes  and  the  beavers  in  our  ability  to  con- 
trol and  cultivate  lutture.  After  all,  we  and 
not  they  invented  research.  The  ancients 
had  a  word  for  this  attitude:  hubris. 

My  own  suspicion— moral  as  much  as  clini- 
cal—is that  too  many  of  us  have  allowed 
ourselves  too  wide  a  range  of  sexual  activity 
for  our  own  good.  Perhaps  we  will  conquer 
AIDS.  But  even  if  we  do,  we  should  leam 
the  lessons  Implicit  in  it.  Otherwise,  we  may 
find  ourselves  confronting  its  successor. 

4555  Haptt  Vallxt  Cia., 

Nevman,  OA 
Hon.  NxwT  Gingrich. 
House  of  RepresenttUiveM, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  Congressman  GnrcRiCH:  It  is  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  write  to 
you  and  I  thank  you  for  your  time. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  my  opinion  of 
condom  commercials  on  TV  because  it  is  my 
imderstanding  that  there  is  legislation 
pending  on  this  subject.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
condom  ads  on  TV  that  give  the  impression 
that  one  can  have  It  all— a  sexually  promis- 
cuous lifestyle  and  protection  from  sexually 
transmitted  diseases.   I  believe  the  AIDS 
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thTMt  to  venr  wriow  and  I  know  that  alMi- 

I  or  a  monocMBOua  betaroMxual  nlkr 

Ip  ta  Um  bwt  way  to  thwart  the 

ivmwi  of  AID&  Whan  this  type  of  Ufaatyle 

to  baiiw  prano*«d  on  TV  thon  maybe  we  can 

talk  alwut  eotwiom  inmuiwiclato. 

Tbank  you  acaln  (or  your  time. 

llAaT  JAim  Miuat 


HOMELESSNISS  IN  AMKRICA 

HON.  ROBERT  GAROA 


'ATIVn 


or 
m  THB  Boun  or 

Tmeadait,  June  9.  1»»7 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  SpMiMr.  ttw  U-S.  Contar- 
ol  Miyon  rnmUfi  iMiwd  a  r«port  on 

In  Anwrtca.  "Ow  tludy  WM 

I  on  ■  aurvwy  conAKUmi  In  29  oMeo  mt 

lonwiito.  TTw  cMm  wwa:  Boilon.  OotooN. 
MMhoBo.  Piiwtdenc*.  SmMm,  CtwrtoMxi. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Bmotlooal  and  paycblatric  problems  were 
Identified  moet  frequently— by  over  half  of 
the  dtlea— aa  a  oonaequenoe  of  homeleaa- 
nem.  Nine  dtlee  alao  listed  increased  streas; 
six  dted  low  •elf-esteem.  Other  conse- 
quences listed  were  domestic  violence: 
tmmny  breakups;  the  placement  of  children 
In  faster  care  or  the  fear  of  children  beinc 
taken  away  and  placed  In  such  care:  school- 
nUted  problems,  such  as  unstable  attend- 
ance, truancy  and  dropplnt  out.  and  leam- 
tm  problems  and  below-average  school 
work:  poor  physical  health:  and  deteriorat- 
ing standards  of  personal  hysiene. 

Every  survey  dty  Identified  the  lack  of  af- 
fordable hotnlnc  as  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  homelessness.  Employment-related  prob- 
lems were  Identified  by  two-thlrda  of  the 
dtlec  Inadequate  public  assistance  beneflU 
and  problems  with  public  assistance  pro- 
grams were  cited  by  63  percent  of  the  dtles. 
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SUMMAaT 

To  asseas  the  current  status  of  homeless- 
ness among  families  In  dties.  the  XJS.  Con- 
ference of  ICayora  surveyed  the  39  dtles 
whoae  mayors  comprise  Its  Task  Force  on 
Htnwer  and  Homeleameas.  The  survey 
•ought  Information  that  would  provide  a 
better  understanding  of  why  there  has  been 
an  Inereaae  In  homelesaness  among  families. 
what  their  problems  are.  which  services  are 
available  to  them,  which  services  are  lack- 
ing, and  what  can  be  expected  in  the  future. 
The  flndlnga  are  summarlaed  below: 
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The  number  of  families  requesting  emer- 
gency shelter  during  the  last  two  years  In- 
creased, by  an  average  of  31  percent,  in  all 
but  one  of  the  39  survey  dtles.  That  one 
dty  said  the  number  requesting  shelter  had 
remained  the  same.  In  no  dty  has  there 
bea>  a  decrease  In  requests  for  emergency 
shelter  by  families 

Families  represent  Just  over  one-third  of 
the  bomeleaB  popuUtlon  across  the  survey 
dtles.  Well  over  two-thirds  of  the  homeless 
families  are  headed  by  a  single  parent;  30 
percent  are  headed  by  two  parents. 

Every  survey  dty  reported  that  the 
number  of  families  temporarily  living  with 
frlen<to  or  relatives  because  of  their  Inability 
to  maintain  their  own  home  has  increased. 
and  every  dty  considers  these  families  to  be 
at  high  risk  of  becoming  homeless  in  the 
near  future. 

The  survey  dtles  Identified  a  range  of  seri- 
ous problems,  in  addition  to  lack  of  shelter. 
which  homeless  families  face.  Mentioned 
most  frequently— by  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  dties— were  lack  of  food  and/or  poor 
nutrition.  Just  under  six  of  every  10  dties 
Identified  problems  relating  to  unstable 
school  attendance  aitd  lack  of  access  to  edu- 
cation. The  same  number  cited  employment- 
related  problems,  such  as  unemployment, 
the  lack  of  Job  skills  and  the  need  for  Job 
training,  retraining  and  placement. 
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The  number  of  shelter  beds  in  the  survey 
dties  Increased  by  31  percent  over  the  last 
two  years.  The  number  of  beds  increased  in 
over  two-thirds  of  the  dtles.  In  eight  dtles 
that  number  remained  the  same:  in  one  it 
decreased.  All  but  three  of  the  survey  dtles 
have  some  shelter  facilities  which  specifical- 
ly accommodate  families. 

In  two-thirds  of  the  survey  cities  families 
must  break  up  In  order  to  be  accommodated 
In  shelters.  Ten  dUes  reported  that  families 
always  are  sheltered  together. 

On  average.  SO  percent  of  the  demand  by 
families  for  emergency  shelter  in  the  survey 
dtles  goes  unmet.  In  30  cities  (69  percent), 
shelters  must  turn  away  families  In  need. 
Lack  of  resources  was  identified  by  90  per- 
cent of  these  dtles  as  a  prlndpal  reason  for 
fanoilies  being  turned  away;  65  percent  dted 
eligibility  criterta  as  a  prlndpal  reason. 

In  weU  over  half  (M  percent)  of  the  re- 
sponding dtles.  homeless  families  are  re- 
quired to  leave  shelter  facilities  during  spe- 
cific times  of  the  day.  In  81  percent  of  the 
responding  dties,  the  services  that  are  avail- 
able to  homeless  families  during  the  day 
cannot  meet  the  demand.  In  all  but  four 
dtlea.  emergency  shelters  limit  the  period  of 
time  families  may  remain  in  the  facilities. 

AssistazKe  in  obtaining  permanent  hous- 
ing and  emergency  food  assistance  were  the 
services  most  frequently  established  in  cities 
to  address  problems  faced  by  homeless  fami- 
lies. Other  services  provided  include  health 
care,  supportive  services.  Job  training,  coun- 
seling or  placement,  day  programs,  and  day 
care. 

Among  the  services  needed  by  homeless 
families  and  currently  lacking,  additional 
housing  affordable  by  low-Income  families 
was  mentioned  most  frequently,  followed  by 
day  care,  supportive  social  services.  Jobs 
and/or  Job  training,  transportation,  health 
care,  transitional  housing,  emergency  shel- 
ters, health  care,  nutritious  food,  more  ade- 
quate levels  of  public  assistance  and  faster 
certification  procedures,  and  mental  health 
services. 

THK  OUTLOOK  FOH  HOMKLKSS  PAMILUS 

The  number  of  homeless  families  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  during  the  next  year  In 
nine  out  of  10  of  the  survey  cities.  Two 
dtles  expect  it  to  remain  the  same;  none 
expect  the  number  of  homeless  families  to 
decrease  over  the  next  year. 

Every  dty  cited  the  lack  of  affordable 
housing  as  one  of  the  major  barriers  which 
prevents  homeless  families  from  having  a 
permanent  home.  Other  problems  frequent- 
ly identified  aa  barriers  were  unemployment 
and  the  lack  of  Jobs  and  Job  training,  and  in- 
adequate public  assistance  benefits. 
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Mr.  FEIQHAN.  Mr.  Speakar.  2  waaks  ago 
tha  Suboommmaa  on  Crima  hoard  raporls 
from  akport  aafaly  tachnkMna,  law  anforoa- 
mant  rapraaanlaSvaa  and  Qovamment  axparts 
warning  of  tachnotogy  now  on  tha  drawing 
bovd  wNch  w«  aeon  ba  abta  to  akJda  tha  aa- 
curity  davteaa  of  akporta  and  pubNc  buikflnga 
wound  tha  woild.  Plastic  tkaarms  an  aknoat 
a  reaMy.  and  unlaaa  w«  taka  atapa  now,  thou- 
sands of  nondetactaUa  waapona  wM  aoon  ba 
av^labla  ovar  ttw  oounlar. 

Pata  ShtaUa  has  baan  working  for  rsaaona- 
Mecontrotoon  handgun  aalas  for  many  yaara. 
As  chairman  of  Handgun  Control,  Inc.,  Mr. 
Shiakto  promotes  laws  wtvch  help  law  en- 
forcoment  keep  handguns  out  of  the  hands  of 
chmirtals  and  the  mentaNy  incompetent  Hand- 
gun Control  has  also  made  important  contribu- 
ttons  to  the  debate  over  control  of  plaslk: 
weapons.  Foltowing  are  Mr.  Shiekte'  com- 
ments before  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  at 
its  recent  hearing  on  nondetectable  fireafms: 

Txsrmioirr  or  N.T.  "Pet*"  Shixlos,  Crah- 
MAM  or  Hahdcith  Contkol.  Inc.,  m  Sur- 
poar  or  HJl.  1003  /ufD  H.R.  1785  LntSLA- 
TiOM  PiOKnimro  UifOKracTABLC  Ouws 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to    spesk    t>efore    you    today.    I    am    Pete 
Shields,    Chairman    of    Handgun    Control. 
Inc..  a  national  dtlxens  organization  work- 
ing to  keep  handguns  out  of  the  wrong 
hands.    On    behalf    of    Handgun    Control, 
thank  you  for  the  leadership  you  exercised 
last  year  In  stopping  the  sale  of  new  ma- 
chine guns,  cop-killer  bullets  and  imiwrta- 
tion  of  Saturday  Night  Specials. 

The  plastic  gun  debate  is  not  unlike  the 
debate  over  cop-killer  bulleU.  While  armor- 
pierdng  ammunition  had  not  yet  resulted  in 
widespread  kUling  of  police,  last  year  the 
Congress  acted  wisely  to  ban  such  bullets 
before  tragedy  occiirred.  While  there  has 
never  been  a  terrorist  inddent  with  a  plastic 
gun.  Congress  once  again  has  the  opportuni- 
ty to  take  preventive  measiu^s  to  stop  trag- 
edy before  It  strikes. 

We  commend  Representatives  Mario 
Biaggl,  Robert  Mrasek.  Charles  Schumer 
and  Ted  Weiss  for  their  efforts  to  stop  the 
threat  of  domestic  terrorism.  We  strongly 
support  their  bills  to  t>an  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  "terrorist  specials". 

Weapons  which  evade  aectirity  devices  put 
ujs  all  at  risk.  Every  airport,  every  co«irt 
house  every  public  building  which  relies  on 
screening  devices  for  security  will  no  longer 
be  safe. 

At  a  time  when  our  nation  is  committing 
vast  resources  and  energies  to  stopping  ter- 
rorism and  protecting  our  citizens  abroad, 
we  should  not  even  consider  making  it 
easier  for  terrorists  to  operate  in  our  own 
country. 

As  you  heard  witnesses  testify  last  week, 
the  technology  to  produce  these  plastic  fire- 
arms is  here  today.  At  the  same  time.  whUe 
It  appears  that  an  all-out  effort  Is  underway 
to  develop  technologies  to  detect  these  poly- 
mer pistols,  we  are  perhaps  a  year  away 
from  even  being  certain  the  detection  tech- 
nologies we  are  pursuing  will  work.  As  the 
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Director  of  ClvU  AviaUon  Seciulty  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  has  ac- 
knowledged, it  coiild  be  five  or  ten  years 
before  we  have  the  necessary  detection  de- 
vices in  place.  It  is  obvious  that  we  must 
take  Immediate  action  to  prohibit  the  mar- 
keting of  these  undetectable  guns.  If  not.  we 
will  be  risking  the  lives  of  millions  of  Ameri- 


One  effective  way  to  control  these  weap- 
ons would  be  to  require  that  gun  manufac- 
turers make  their  weapons  detectable  in  a 
tp^tm^r  which  cannot  t>e  altered.  At  last 
week's  hearing.  Mr.  Byron  of  Red  Eye  Arms, 
Inc.,  indicated  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
mix  the  material  in  his  guns  with  another 
substance  to  make  his  weapons  detectable. 
Other  methods  of  making  plasUc  guns  read- 
ily detecUble  by  conventional  sectulty  de- 
vices should  also  be  examined. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  all  gun  manufac- 
turers comply  with  this  law,  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol  Tobacco  and  Firearms  should  be 
given  dear  authority  to  review  pre-manuf  ac- 
turing  prototypes  of  weapons  and  directed 
not  to  authorize  manufacturing  of  any 
weapons  not  detectable  by  existing  detec- 
tion equipment. 

Then  if  plastic  guns  are  so  desirable  to  the 
firearms  industry  and  their  customers,  let 
that  industry  put  equivalent  time,  energy 
and  money  into  the  development  of  effec- 
tive detection  equipment  to  safeguard  the 
general  public  from  the  terrorist  misuse  of 
their  future  high-tech  guns.  Require  the  in- 
dustry Itself  to  match  the  detection  technol- 
ogy with  their  gun  technology. 

The  NRA  and  others  in  the  gun  lobby 
have  testified  that  instead,  we  should  allow 
the  manufacture  of  undetectable  firearms 
as  soon  as  available  and  let  the  resulting 
threat  to  public  safety  spur  the  develop- 
ment of  Improved  detection  equipment. 
This  is  ridiculous.  It  Is  exchanging  the 
public  safety  for  the  private  profits  of  the 
firearms  industry. 

I  would  reverse  the  incentive  by  forbid- 
ding the  manufacture  of  undetecUble  fire- 
arms, and  the  industry's  resulting  profits, 
until  the  necessary  detection  equipment  is 
available.  If  the  benefits  of  plastic  firearms 
to  the  Industry  and  their  customers  are  so 
great,  the  economic  incentive  to  produce 
them  will  be  a  far  stronger  and  safer  incen- 
tive to  the  development  of  adequate  detect- 
ing equipment  than  putting  the  public  at 
risk. 

Surely  the  quest  for  public  safety— for 
preventing  domestic  terrorism— should  be 
the  criteria  that  Congress  uses  in  addressing 
this  new  technology.  I  am  confident  that 
with  the  leadership  of  this  committee, 
common  sense  will  prevail  as  it  did  last  year 
with  the  banning  of  cop-killer  bullets  and 
sales  of  new  machlneguns. 


PLIMOTH  PLANTATION 
BIRTHDAY  CELEBRATION 
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Mr.  STUDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  take 
thto  opportunity  to  congratulate  the  offwers 
and  mambarship  of  the  Plimoth  Ptantatxxi  and 
the  Town  of  Plymouth  on  the  occaskxi  of  the 
40th  birthday  celebration  of  Plimoth  Plantation 
and  the  30th  anniverswy  of  the  arrival  of  May- 
ftower  II. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  tnjiy  an  honor  to  have  in  our  Nation  so 
outatandkig  a  recreation  of  the  life  and  cus- 
toms of  New  England's  first  cokxiy— «  cradle 
of  American  civHizatton.  More  than  300.000 
people  visited  the  museum  and  the  first  reoorv 
structed  homes  on  Plymouth's  waterfront 
during  the  first  year  of  operation  In  1047.  With 
the  addHkm  of  Mayfkiwer  II— a  faithful  replKa 
of  the  ship  wtik:h  bore  the  Pilgrims  from  Eng- 
land to  our  shores— in  1957.  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  village— a  reconstruction  of 
the  17th  century  Hmt  England  village— in 
1956,  Plimoth  Plantation  established  itself  as 
one  of  tfte  most  ambitious  historical  protects 
in  our  Nation's  history.  Nearty  a  quarter  of  a 
mHNon  people  visit  the  plantation  yearly,  and 
this  summer  will  see  the  10  milKonth  visitor  to 
the  Mayftower  II. 

In  addition  to  the  village  and  the  Mayftower 
II,  Plimoth  Plantation  offers  educational  woric- 
shops  with  such  diversified  themes  as  "Family 
Life."  where  ctiikjren  are  placed  in  a  17th  cetv 
tury  Pilgrim  househokJ  wt>ere  they  participate 
in  chores  such  as  churning  butter  and  bakirtg 
bread,  to  "In  My  Wetu."  whk:h  reveals  the  life 
and  culture  of  the  Eastern  Woodlands  Indians. 

Plimoth  Plantatk>n  also  offers  educational 
outreach  programs,  whereby  tfie  plantation 
sends  Pilgrims  dressed  In  autfwntic  costume 
all  over  the  country  describing  arxl  reenacting 
the  life  of  these  settters.  Recently  Pilgrims 
have  traveled  as  far  away  from  New  England 
as  Ohio,  Mwhigan,  Alabama,  and  Arizona,  al- 
towing  those  who  0lher«»i8e  might  have  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  learn  more  ctosety  of 
our  Nation's  past 

I  urge  anyone  at)le  to  attend  the  birthday 
celebrations  on  June  13  to  do  so.  and  see  the 
past  live  again.  "Happy  Birthday!"  to  you.  Pli- 
moth Plantation.  May  you  live  tong  and  pros- 
per. 
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federally  insured  financial  insWution  to  keep 
their  money  at  home  without  jugging  aooounta 
and  with  the  certain  krawHedge  Ihat  pubic 
funda  up  to  the  SSOO.OOO  Kmit  are  indeed 
aafe.  Thto  to  important  not  only  to  smaM  towns 
in  rural  Arkansas,  but  to  wide  spots  in  the 
road  in  Montana  or  Misatosippi,  Alaska,  or  Ala- 
bama. 

I  have  discussed  thto  meaaure  «vith  PSUC 
officials  who  applaudad  thto  slap  to  protect 
the  taxpaying  puMc's  money.  They  slated  that 
wt>en  tt^ey  are  forced  to  take  over  a  trouUad 
thrift  institution,  the  first  question  they  want 
answered  to,  "how  much  public  money  was  on 
deposit  here?"  and  "which  units  of  govern- 
ment will  be  hunr'  Paaaage  of  thto  simple 
change  will  protect  hard-earned  taxpayers  dol- 
lars. 

Additionally,  there  to  precedent  for  provkfing 
a  greater  insurance  Kmit  for  pubic  funda. 
PublK  Law  93-495,  effective  November  27, 
1974,  amended  the  Federal  Deposit  Inauranoa 
Act  to  double  deposit  insurance  coverage 
from  the  cunent  level  of  $20,000  to  $40,000, 
and  to  increase  coverage  for  moat  pubic 
funds.  Induding  State  and  tocal  govenriment 
time  and  savirtgs  deposits — except  depoeits 
hekj  in  out-of-State  banks— and  Federal  de- 
posits. fivefokJ  to  $100,000. 

When  insurance  limits  for  all  funds  on  de- 
posit with  FDIC-insured  institutions  was  in- 
creased to  the  $100,000  level  In  1980,  the 
level  for  Insurarx^  of  publk:  funds  are  not  irv 
creased.  My  bill  remedies  this  sitajation. 

I  urge  swift  conskieration  of  ttito  sknpla 
measure  which  wHI  proted  taxpayer  funds  and 
increase  public  confidence  in  our  financial  in- 
stitutions during  these  troubled  times. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  DEPOSITS 
INSURANCE  ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  TOMMY  F.  ROBINSON 
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Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of 
Representatives  took  a  giant  step  on  May  5 
toward  restoring  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  soundness  of  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  by 
passing  H.R.  27.  Today  1  introduce  legislation, 
the  "Government  Deposits  Insurance  Act  of 
1987,"  to  increase  that  public  confidence  and 
expand  the  safety  of  publk:  funds. 

Presentiy  all  accounts  on  deposit  with  fed- 
erally insured  institutions  are  insured  to 
$100,000.  My  bill  woukj  rase  that  limit  to 
$500,000  for  funds  deposited  In  accounts  es- 
tablished by  an  officer,  emptoyee,  or  agent  of 
the  United  States,  any  State,  or  other  unit  of 
government.  The  Government  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1987.  as  it  is  known,  raises  those 
limits  for  institutions  insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  [FDIC].  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion [FSLIC],  and  the  National  Credit  Ureon 
Association  [NCUA]. 

Thto  legtolation  permits  tocal  units  of  gov- 
ernment whtoh  may  only  be  served  by  one 
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HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  m 
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Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsytvania.  Mr.  Speakar,  I 
rise  today  to  note  a  milestone  in  the  fiekl  of 
journalism— the  100th  year  of  continuous  pub- 
Itoation  of  the  Jewish  Exponent,  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  my  hometown  of  Philadelphia. 

The  oktest  pubitoation  of  its  ktod,  the  Expo- 
nent has  sened  the  Jewish  community  in  and 
around  Philadelphia  since  1887.  That  makes  it 
11  years  older  than  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  Its  first  edition  appeared  2  years 
before  the  Wall  Street  Journal  began  dtopena- 
ing  financial  news,  and  14  years  before  the 
New  York  Times  magazme  provkled  uninter- 
rupted Sunday  servwe. 

That  first  tosue.  whtoh  was  puWtohed  on 
April  15.  1887.  consisted  of  a  mere  14  pagaa. 
The  first  two  were  devoted  entirely  to  adver- 
tisements; the  remainder  shared  summaries  of 
the  week's  sermons,  a  breakdown  of  news 
from  abroad,  and  reports  on  the  city's  six 
major  synagogues. 

Fifty-two  hundred-pkjs  tosues  later,  the  Ex- 
ponent has  sunnved  the  Great  Depresston,  re- 
ported on  a  total  of  seven  wars,  saw  Palestine 
become  the  Jewtoh  homeland  of  Israel,  arid 
devetoped  a  new  rapproachment  of  worW 
Jowry. 


«.'«r.w.«Tm.TO»-klkTC    r^D   BCmf  ABirC 
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A*  •  RMior  Dilww  VMtoy  wMMy.  wNh  ■ 
tMiutmm  of  mora  9mn  66,000.  «w  Ei^oMnl 
120  P*OM  ■ndtocuMB  on 
I  Vw  JiMiMt  oommunHy  locsr 
ly  wd  wound  tw  wortd.  Mi  odtan  and  wfMw* 
(MM*  won  nunwrous  honora  moot  raowMy 
•■••  of  «w  •«•  1986  Bofis  Snioiv  Exo«»- 
Iwio*  In  JawWi  Juunlwn  Awmto. 

In  addMon  to  •  Mono  acftofW  omphMi*  on 
nfllonA  Inmnllonal.  and  local  nawa.  tha  Ex- 
owaniQa  oi  anHna>wnani, 
,  aodal  and  cuHural  awanli.  food,  and 


TNa  Sunday.  Juna  14.  Via  lOOtti  anrtvaraa- 
ly  of  Vw  E]«wnanl  «■  ba  oatabialad  at  a  gala 
aMMHI  and  dkmar  m  PMadaMii^ 

Iknoar  my  colaaouaa  hara  In  ttia  Houaa  w« 
Jam  ma  In  conorafaWIno  ttta  JaaM)  Ei«ionar« 
on  Hi  camannialyaa  -^      -         - 


TRIBUTE  ON  THE  lOOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  THE  FOX7NDINO 
OF  THE  PLTMODTH  MAIL 

iiON.CARLaPURSELL 

ormcnmMH 
in  THS  HOUaa  or  ■■PBBBrTATrVB 

TueMtay,  June  9, 1987 


Mr.  PURSELL  Mr.  Opaafcar.  I  riaa  today  to 
cuiwuamorata  an  important  anrtwaraaty  in  ihe 
joumalallc  Natary  o»  my  homatown,  Ptymouth. 
Ml. 

It  waa  100  yaara  ago.  in  tha  Saplambar 
1807.  that  tha  Ptymouth  Mai  waa  toundad.  a 
puMcaNon  which  tor  80  yaara  aarvad  tha 
nawa  and  intonnallon  naada  of  raaldanta  in 
tha  Plymouth  arva. 

Today.  Mr.  Spaafcar.  I  would  like  to  ahare 
wNh  my  co8aaguaa  a  law  thoughta  about  tha 
Plymoutf)  Mai  wid  tha  Important  rola  tt  played 
in  the  ahaping  of  my  home  towa 

Allar  tha  Ptymoutti  adMon  o(  tha  Wayne 
County  Rawlaw  gave  way  to  the  PlymoiMh  Mai 
in  1887.  tha  Mai  became  the  dominant  aource 
of  newa.  It  ao  leWeclad  the  eventa  and  hap- 
penlnga  of  Plymouth  that  hiatorian  Sam 
HudBot>-HMho  I  muBt  acknowledge  tor  provid- 
ing the  hialory  of  Plymouttt  newipapers— re- 
turned to  Na  pagea  years  later  when  writing 
about  Plymouth's  heritage. 

Howwwar,  juat  as  Important  as  the  articies 
which  IMad  Na  pagee  were  ttie  men  who 
owned  and  publahad  the  Mai.  From  its  inMai 
J.H.  Steers,  the  Mtf  changed  hands 
10  tbnee  unW  it  was  soM  to  Philip 
in  1966.  Power  gradualy  phaaad  out 
the  Plymouii  Mai  name-bringing  the  Mei 
era  to  an  end  In  llw  lata  sixties. 

In  the  true  spirit  of  community  joumaliam, 
tha  men  who  wrote  the  MaM  provktod  ieader- 
aliip  through  thair  worda  and  their  actions. 

ConaUar  tha  agcwnplea  of  Herbert  J.  Baker. 
who  atao  served  as  ««age  derfc;  Elton  Eaton, 
wtio  aar«ed  as  executive  secretary  to  Gov.  At- 
Oroeabeck  before  going  into  nawapa- 
nd  later  was  elected  to  the  Mtohigan 
of  Repreeentativea;  Ellon's  son  Ster- 
Ing  Eaton,  who  aarwed  on  the  Plymouth  Board 
of  Education  wid  the  Mtehigan  Lagialaturr. 
and  Paul  ChwKflar  who  aenwd  in  the  State 
houaa  and  was  a  aenator  elect  v^ien  he  died. 

Indeed,  the  Plymouth  Mai  and  the  men  who 
owned  it  have  played  an  important  role  in  our 
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oommunMy.  They  not  only  reported  the  city's 
events,  they  look  part  in  the  decWona  and  ef- 
torta.  Day  m  and  day  ««  they  shared  Plym- 
outh's ups  and  downs,  its  achiavementa  and 
Mataluraa. 

And  that  proud  tadMton  oonUnues  today— it 
may  not  be  the  same  newarooma  or  tha  aama 
edMora  and  reporters  as  the  Plymoirih  Mai, 
but  tha  dedtoallon  to  sen^  PlymoiMi's  reel- 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak  my  colaaguaa  hara  In 
the  U.&  Houee  of  napreeentattvas  to  |oln  with 
ma  In  ciommemorallng  the  lOOIh  anniversary 
of  the  naidtog  of  the  Plymouth  Mai,  and  in  aa- 
hjHng  the  role  It  pleyed  during  80  yean  of 
Plymouth'a  hiatory. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ATTORNEY 


June  9,  1987 

live  Law  Judaea  are  the  appromlate  author- 
ity for  approvai  of  fees.  Their  authority  in 
these  msttera  should  be  raJsed  rather  than 
lowered. 

Aocordlngly.  I  have  sent  to  you  s  photo- 
copy of  s  memorandum  sddreaslnc  the 
Social  Security  Administrstlon'i  efforts  to 
restrict  the  Adminlatrstlve  Lew  Judfes  au- 
thority in  attorney  fee  aettlns  matters,  and 
Indlcatint  that  appropriate  legislation  may 
be  required  to  rectify  this  situation.  If  the 
Social  Security  Administration  perslsta  with 
Its  efforts  to  limit  attorney  fees. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration is  ignoring  the  claaslc  admonition. 
"If  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  It". 
Respectfully. 

EJ*.  ICAarui.  Jk.. 

ATTOBjrST  AT  L*W. 

Hartford.  KY. 
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TWO  RIDES  AT  CALIFORNIA'S 
ONLY  BEACHSIDE  AMUSEMENT 
PARK  NAMED  NA'HONAL  HIS- 
TORIC LANDMARKS  AS  PARK 
CELEBRATES  ITS  80TH  YEAR 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD.  JR. 

or  asHiucxT 
IH  THK  HOUSB  OF  MranDfTATim 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1987 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speeker,  I  was  recently 
contacted  by  my  fnend  and  conatituent.  E.F. 
"Prank"  Merlin.  Jr..  a  highly  respected  attor- 
ney m  Hertford.  Ohto  County.  KY.  who  sent 
me  a  letter  regardtog  Social  Security  attorney 
leea.  In  Na  letter,  Mr.  Martin  outHnes  some 
very  mtereaUng  points  regerding  this  most  im- 
portwit  iaeue  that  I  feel  it  ahouM  be  presented 
to  the  ful  Houaa  of  Repreaantativea: 
E.F.  MAami.  Js., 
ATTOKirrr  at  Law, 
Hartford,  KY.  Maw  t.  1M7- 
Hon.  Cakboix  Hubbaso. 
U.S.  RevrtaentAHve,  Ravbum  House  Office 

Building,  Wa^ington.  DC. 
Re:  Social  Security  Administration.  Hear- 
ings On  Attorney  Pees. 

DBAS  CoiiOBBSSitAii  HoBBABs:  After  prsc- 
Udng  law  nearly  twenty-five  years,  and  be- 
cause s  considerable  amount  of  my  practice 
has  l>een  involved  with  workers  compensa- 
tion and  black  lung  disability  clalmanU,  I 
have  found  in  recent  years  a  demand  by  my 
clients  more  and  more  to  represent  them  on 
Social  Security  disabUlty  benefit  claims, 
and.  particularly,  in  regard  to  reinstatement 
of  Social  Security  dlsabUity  benef  iU. 

Representation  of  these  cUenU  Is  always 
twaed  upon  s  contingency  fee  arrangement 
of  twenty-five  percent  of  l>enefits  awarded 
or  reinstated.  This  fee  arrangement  is  ade- 
quate, but  certainly  does  not,  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  result  In  any  excessive 
compensation. 

To  my  knowledge  I  have  never  had  any 
Social  Security  disability  claimant  protest 
or  object  to  any  fee  which  I  have  been 
asrarded  upon  successful  conclusion  of  the 
claim  and  an  award  or  reinstatement  of  dis- 
ability benefits. 

The  most  discoursging  thing  about  repre- 
senUtlon  of  Social  Security  disability  claim- 
ants is  the  process  and  the  time  consumed 
in  a  great  many  of  these  cases  in  attempting 
to  obtain  approval  and.  finally,  payment  of 
the  fee  allowed. 

I  have  never  liad  an  occasion  to  take  issue 
with  a  fee  awarded  by  an  Administrative 
Law  Judge  in  one  of  these  cases.  I  know  of 
no  reason  why  there  would  be  any  reason  to 
limit  the  authority  now  given  to  Adminis- 
trative Law  Judges  and  would  exi>ect  that  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  situation  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Adminlstra- 


FREMONT'S  TOP  EDUCATOR.  SU- 
PERINTENDENT  WAYNE  FER- 
GUSON. RETIRES 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUTOBiriA 

IH  THX  HOUSK  OF  RKPBXSKRTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1987 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaMomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Fremont  Unified  School  District  In  Fre- 
mont, CA.  is  k>8ir>g  one  of  America's  most 
outatandirtg  educators  as  Wayne  Ferguson, 
our  auparintendent  for  the  past  dozen  years, 
retires  this  month. 

His  aucceas  aa  an  administrator  is  reflected 
by  ttte  progress  of  tfte  scfKX>l  district  he  has 
preskied  over  as  superinterKlem  for  12  years 
arKJ  as  assistant  superintendent  for  19  yeers. 
Since  he  became  superinterKlent  tt>e  Frenwnt 
Unified  Scfwol  Distrkn  has  been  recognized 
as  one  of  Vne  foremost  districts  in  the  State. 

Its  Engliah  programa,  its  outstandir>g  pro- 
grams for  gifted  and  harxkcapped  students 
and  its  preschool  bilingual  program  have  all 
t>een  recognized  as  some  of  the  Nation's 
t>est  Just  recently,  Mission  San  Jose  High 
School  in  Frerrwnt  won  Vhe  National  Second- 
ary School  Recognition  Award.  Superinterxf- 
ent  Ferguaon  has  overseen  ttie  improvement 
of  education  in  Fremont  on  all  levels. 

Fortunately,  he  wiH  remain  involved  with 
public  educatnn  aa  a  consultant  and  occa- 
sional college  teacher.  Some  of  his  free  tkne 
will  hopefully  be  spent  adding  to  ttw  list  of 
txx>ks  he  has  written.  All  of  us  wt>o  t(now  him 
antxapate  that  the  title  of  his  latest  book— 
"Early  Retirement  Is  Not  the  Cat's  Meow"— 
will  not  apply  to  the  author.  We  hope  he  is  as 
happy  in  retirement  as  we  are  with  his  contri- 
button  to  public  educatnn. 

Wayne  Ferguson  has  been  a  tremerxlous 
ssset  to  Fremont  put>lk:  scfwois.  He  has  said 
that  he  warned  to  go  out  on  top.  and  he  has 
certainly  done  so. 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

or  CAuroBKiA 

ni  THX  HOUSB  OF  RKPItX8KirTATlVCS 

Tuesday.  June  9, 1987 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to 
report  to  my  coleagues  that  the  Nattonal  Parte 
ServkM  has  deaignated  as  Nattonal  Hiatoric 
Lvidmwks  the  Santa  Cmz  Beach  Boardwalc's 
daaato  meny-gcMOund  and  Giant  Dipper  roMer 
coaster.  Two  commemorative  bronze  plaques 
win  be  presented  to  the  BoardwaU(  at  a  cere- 
mony on  June  15. 

The  Santa  Cruz  Boardwalk  is  one  of  Califor- 
nia's great  beech  attractxxw,  and  I  believe 
theae  deaignatkxis  are  richly  desenred.  I  tNnk 
my  colleagues  wouki  be  interested  in  a  history 
of  the  Boardwalk.  Foik>wing  are  excerpta  from 
a  history  prepared  by  the  company  whfch  op- 
erates the  boardwalk: 

Once,  the  Pacific  Coast  sported  a  whole 
string  of  Iwardwalks  and  amusement  piers. 
Then,  one  by  one.  they  disappeared. 

Names  such  as  The  Pike  in  Long  Beach, 
Whitney's  Playland  in  San  Francisco,  Pacif- 
ic Ocean  Park  in  Santa  Monica,  and  parks  in 
Venice.  Ocean  Park  and  San  EMego,  have  aU 
become  part  of  California  tiistory. 

Some  were  lost  to  housing  developments, 
while  others  gave  way  to  the  ravages  of  time 
and  wear.  The  smell  of  popcorn  and  the 
laughter  of  excited  children  is  a  memory  ev- 
erjrwhere  but  one  last  west  coast  holdout. 

The  SanU  Cruz  Beach  Boardwalk,  one  of 
the  first  l)eachside  amusement  parks,  is  the 
lone  survivor,  having  found  a  way  to  blend 
vintage  and  modem  attractions. 

An  example  of  this  blend  is  the  Wave 
Jammer  ride,  which  opened  in  1986,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  classic  1924  Giant  Dipper 
roller  coaster. 

This  mixture  of  nostalgia  and  Innovation, 
along  with  an  aggressive  policy  of  constant 
renovation,  are  key  reasons  the  Santa  Cruz 
facility  has  outlived  its  counterparts. 

Santa  Cruz  became  a  tourist  attraction  In 
1865,  when  John  Leibrandt  built  a  public 
Itathhouse  near  the  mouth  of  the  San  Lor- 
enzo River. 

Several  Ijathhouses  followed,  and  to  at- 
tract tourists,  the  owners  preached  the 
healthiness  of  bathing  in  salt  water.  Scores 
of  tourists  t>egan  visiting  Santa  Cruz  to  use 
these  facilities  for  changing  into  swimsuits 
to  enjoy  this  "natural  medicine. " 

W(Rnen  in  those  days  wore  woolen  swim- 
suits  that  covered  everything  from  their 
necks  to  their  ankles.  When  wet.  the  suits 
weighed  alwut  20  pounds. 

Shortly  thereafter,  several  concessions 
sprang  up  nearby,  including  restaurants, 
curio  shops  and  photo  stands. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  century,  Pred  W. 
Swanton.  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
promoters  of  his  time,  laid  plat»  for  casino 
and  tx>ardwalk  patterned  after  the  Coney 
Island  and  Atlantic  City  parks. 

The  Casino  opened  in  1904,  but  operated 
for  only  22  months,  until  June  22,  1906, 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  a  fire,  which  origi- 
nated in  the  kitchen.  The  building  was  unin- 
sured. 

However,  before  the  last  wisps  of  smoke 
had  drifted  away,  Swanton  was  on  the 
phone  lining  up  financing  and  ordering  ma- 
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terials  to  rebuild.  By  the  end  of  summer,  sr- 
chltect  William  H.  Weeks  was  drawing  up 
the  plans,  and  in  October  the  foundation 
wss  laid  for  the  new  Cocoanut  Orove  baU- 
room.  along  with  an  indoor  swimming  pool, 
a  pleasure  pier  and  a  iMardwalk. 
These  attracUons  opened  in  June  of  1907. 
Later  in  the  year,  construction  l>egan  on 
the  Boardwalk's  first  thrill  ride,  the  L~A. 
Thompson  Scenic  RaUway,  which  opened  in 
1908 

In  1911,  world-renow  led  Danish  wood- 
carver,  Charles  IS>.  Looff.  delivered  s  new 
merry-go-round  with  70  hand-carved  horses 
to  the  Boardsralk.  The  carousel  celebrated 
its  75th  annlveraary  at  the  park  last  year, 
still  operating  with  ite  original  342-pipe 
Ruth  liand  organ,  which  was  built  in  1894. 

After  convincing  the  Boardwalk  owrters  to 
replace  the  Scenic  Railway  ride,  Arthur 
Looff  (son  of  the  carousel  carver)  directed 
the  construction  of  the  Oiant  Dipper  roller 
coaster  in  1924.  Having  celebrated  iU  60th 
anniversary  three  years  ago,  the  Dipper  has 
carried  more  than  37  million  riders  since  its 
opening. 

The  first  Miss  CalUomU  Pageant  was  also 
held  in  1924  at  the  Boardwalk.  Winner  Paye 
Ijuiphier  went  on  to  t>ecome  Miss  America 
the  following  year. 

During  the  1930s  and  '40b,  business  at  the 
amusement  park  declined  slightly  due  to 
the  depression  and  World  War  II,  but  the 
Cocoanut  Orove  l)allroom  entered  its 
heyday,  featuring  dance  concerts  with  some 
of  the  biggest  names  of  the  big  liand  era. 

Artie  Shaw.  Beimy  Goodman,  Xavier 
Cugat,  Lawrence  Welk  and  Merv  Griffin 
performed  in  the  t>allroom  during  these 
years. 

Several  renovatioiu  were  set  in  motion 
during  the  19508  and  '60s  including  a 
$200,000  facelift  of  the  Cocoanut  Grove 
and  the  addition  of  more  thrill  rides  includ- 
ing the  Wild  Mouse,  the  Autorama  (remod- 
eled in  1985),  and  the  TUt-A-Whirl. 

Faced  with  major  reconstruction  costs  and 
a  steady  decline  of  indoor  swimming,  the 
Plunge  swimming  pool  made  way  for  a  new 
miniature  golf  course  in  1963,  spelling  the 
end  of  its  famous  era  of  indoor  water  carni- 
vals. 

More  renovation  followed  during  the  early 
'708,  with  new  rides  such  as  the  Super 
Round-Up.  the  Red  Baron  kiddie  ride,  and  a 
new  Bumper  Car  ride. 

Innovations  in  the  ski-lift  industry  led  to 
the  development  of  more  compact  ski  lifts. 
As  a  result,  in  1967  the  Boardwalk  was  able 
to  install  the  Sky  Glider,  a  scenic  overhead 
ride  that  fit  into  the  park's  limited  area. 
Five  years  later,  a  wild,  mini-coaster  ride 
called  the  Jet  Star  was  added. 

Replacing  the  WUd  Mouse  in  1977  was  the 
Logger's  Revenge,  a  log  flume  ride  costing 
$1.2  million  to  construct.  Now  second  in 
popularity  to  the  Giant  Dipper  roller  coast- 
er, the  flume  ride  takes  patrons  on  a  wind- 
ing nm  55  feet  above  the  Boardwalk,  cli- 
maxing in  a  breathtaking  descent  down  the 
chute  into  the  millpond  below. 

The  year  1977  also  marked  the  return  of 
big  l>and  music  to  the  Cocoanut  Grove. 
After  a  $30,000  remodeling  of  the  ballroom 
and  main  lobby,  Les  Brown  and  His  Band  of 
Renown  reopened  the  monthly  big  band 
dance  series,  which  continues  today. 

The  most  extensive  renovation  project  oc- 
curred in  1981.  with  the  renovation  and  res- 
toration of  the  Cocoanut  Grove.  The 
project  transformed  the  facility  from  an 
old-fashioned  ballroom  into  a  multi-use  con- 
vention and  banquet  facility. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  Boardwalk  has 
completed  a  muiber  of  renovation  projects. 
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Today,  the  Boardwalk  offers  19  major 
rides  Slid  Ave  kiddie  rides,  three  aicadea  fea- 
turing vintage  manhhwis  and  modem  video 
games,  26  games  of  ikill  such  as  Skee  RoD 
and  Milk  BotUe  Toss.  14  refreshment 
stands,  five  restaurants,  sn  electronic  shoot- 
ing gallery,  an  indoor  miniature  golf  course, 
and  15  gift  shops. 

There's  also  the  mile-lone  Iwach.  cleaned 
and  sifted  during  the  year  by  the  Board- 
walk's army  of  maintenance  people. 

CallfomlB's  only  remaining  Boardwalk  Is 
open  daily  from  Memorial  Day  to  Labor 
Day.  and  weekends  and  holidays  durliic  tlie 
spring  snd  falL  There  is  no  admiaalon 
charge. 


CHARLIE  McAIiEER:  A  CONTINU- 
ING  PROFILE  IN  SERVICE 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELU 

OTMABTLAin) 
nr  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSBBnATtVB 

Tue^iay.  June  9, 1987 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  moat 
Americans,  this  past  June  1  was  juat  another 
earty  summer  day  on  the  calendar.  But,  to  a 
select  few,  who  understood  its  signilicanca. 
June  1,  1987,  was  very  special. 

It  was  the  day  that  Chartes  T.  McAleer 
wouM  have  martced  his  GoMen  Anniversary  aa 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Waah- 
ington  Star.  Unfortunately,  the  Star,  once  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  influential  newspapers, 
published  its  final  editnn  on  August  7,  1961,  a 
victim  of  declining  drculatton  and  advertiaing 
revenues  in  tf>e  cfianging  world  of  mass 
media  technotogy. 

But,  for  44  years.  2  months  and  7  days, 
Chariie  McAleer  was  among  the  stalwarts  who 
daily  provided  Washingtonians  with  a  "first 
draft  of  history"  that  ranged  from  the  tocal 
civic  associatton  to  far  away  coups  d'tat 

Usually  starting  work  at  6  a.m..  Chariie  had 
a  pleasant,  upbeat  voice  that  became  a  regu- 
lar institutnn  among  police  desk  sergeants 
throughout  the  regnn.  He  had  that  knack  of 
making  friends  over  ttie  pfwne,  even  with 
people  he  wouki  never  meet  in  person.  And. 
he  was  a  professional's  professtortal. 

Even  as  the  Star  was  going  to  press  with  its 
final  editxjn,  Charlie  was  calling  police  sources 
to  get  the  day's  news— a  murder  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  an  accident  on  the  George 
Washington  Parkway,  an  escape  from  polne 
headquarters. 

But  if  the  Washington  Star  has  retired  from 
the  newspaper  scene,  Chariie  McAleer  has 
been  busier  than  ever,  serving  as  spokesman 
for  a  numt)er  of  veterans  and  civic  organiza- 
tk>ns  in  the  area. 

It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
call  him  a  friend  and,  on  what  woukj  (aixl 
shouM)  have  been  his  50th  anniversary  as  a 
reporter  with  the  Washington  Star,  I  am  sura 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  wistsng  Ctwrtea 
McAleer  ttie  very  best 
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TWO  HUWDRgP  YEARfl  AOO 
TODAY  AT  THI  COHSTTTD- 
TIONAL  CONVKNTION-JUNi:  0 

HON.  PHnFk.  SHAKP 

or  imiA«A 

III  THB  Houn  or  upmamiTATnm 

TueMdav.  Jwu  i.  19S7 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  SpMtar,  on  Juno  9,  Itw 

wnmrtktn  ratonad  to  tho  dMIouR  Imm  of 

1  would  bm  ttanmmma  m  Cotv 


In  ttM 

had  on*  vol* 


CongwM.  MCh  8»am 
ol  Mi  alM.  Tlw  Vir- 


■yalwn  to  givo  l«g«r  SMM  mora  of  •  My  in 
•w  CongraM.  Vkginta  wwitod  to  •Not  tlw 
wali  oWwr  by  popuMlon  or  by  th«  amMnl  of 
monay  tha  Stato  conWbutod  to  ttw  Nation'* 
Tr*— ay. 

DriiQM**  IRMn  ttw  anMiw  Stato*.  lad  by 
Htm  JaiMy'*  \M«wn  Ptflwaon.  I«unch*d  a 
ifiMI*d  attack  m*wi  Vkglnla-s  plan.  Patlar- 
•on  chafg*d  ttial  Itw  larger  Stato*  WW*  uaino 
»*(Xin»*nMon  to  domlnato  th*  wnatar  one*. 
Inalaad.  h*  half  aaitoualy  propoaad  dto*oMng 
tha  •dating  Stala  boundaria*  and  radatigning 
ttta  Slala*  in  13  aqutf  pot*. 

WNh  no  aoMlon  in  aigm  by  th*  day**  and. 
cfwwaa  lookad  blaak  Vwt  th*  oonvwitton 
ooiM  r**olv*  tti*  laaua  aoon. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
PARTICIPANT8  IN  COMBIN133 
COMMUNimS  IN  ACTION 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

oriuaTuun) 

m  TBS  HonsB  or  BKPaamrrATivss 

Tuesday.  June  9,  19S7 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speakw.  on  June  11,  Ih* 

Combin*d  ComnHmilies  in  Action  win  oele- 

brato  its  12th  annual  aenkx  citizans  award 


Th*  dhvwr  w«  r*oogniz*  th*  achievements 
of  awilor  cMzarts  who  have  partkapatsd  in  a 
uniqu*  *ducational  program.  Th*  program  of 
Combined  CommunMI**  in  Action  start«d  in 
1975  to  *nabte  senior  citizens  to  live  more 
creaMvly  in  Prince  Georges  County.  Ttwough 
their  studto*.  th*  studsnts  have  devetoped 
■kiRs  to  function  indapenderrtly  In  a  changing 
aodety.  Each  person  who  has  participated  is  a 
ramarfcable  irtdividual,  with  much  achieverT>ent 
to  take  pride  in.  I  would  Hke  to  share  their 
names  wNh  you: 

Baden  daaa:  Catherine  Oiggs.  Peggy 
Cwwda.  Laura  Galloway.  Mary  G.  Carroll, 
Ophelia  Pinknay.  Ms.  Melton  HoHiday.  Jean 
Young.  Air*  Pinkn*y,  Catherine  Pinltney 
(teacher's  aMa),  Haniel  R.  Lee,  Florence  P. 
GorMae. 

Fairmont  H«ighta  dass:  Mrs.  Willie  Appling. 
BrazWe  Damaa.  Eartha  Brunson,  Mazie  Bur- 
wal.  BaaMoa  Edwvd*.  Vanzile  Hill.  Jessie 
Handaraon.  MiMe  Luckctt.  Victoria  Moor*, 
Etaab*(h  Simpkins.  Lovoly  Taytor.  Isadora 
WaMa.  Mami*  Quartos,  Ora  Braxton.  Lillian 
Cameron.  Jamaa  B.  FMcfter  (senior  vokmteer 
bus  driver). 

Qlendarden  dass:  Marion  Bowman,  Gladys 
T.  Patterson,  Elma  Hunnicutt.  Mattie  8.  John- 
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son.  Mwgo  SmNh.  Hatan  B.  CoKMrt.  H*n*r- 
i*tta  McFaddan  Mrs.  Hannah  HamMoa 

I  know  the  Members  of  the  Congraea  w« 
wwrt  to  )oln  me  in  congratulating  each 
member  of  th*  thr**  daaaea  on  their  achtova- 


POWER  COMES  FROM  VOTERS 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 

or  CAUFoairiA 
ni  TBI  RousB  or  RSrSXaSKTATIVKa 

ruesday.  June  9,  1987 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Sp**k*r.  200  y**rs  ago 
today,  th*  Conatituttonal  Convantton  began 
datoato  ragardtog  how  many  legislators  each 
Stato  couW  select  At  the  heart  of  this  strug- 
gl*  wara  two  documonts.  *ach  representing  a 
view  radtoaNy  dWerent  from  th*  othsr.  One 
propoel.  *mbodtod  in  th*  Artk:ies  of  Confed- 
*raltorv  aNowad  each  State  orw  vote  regard- 
leee  of  its  wealth  or  relative  size.  On  the  other 
hwML  th*  VIrgIni*  plan  propo**d  a  national 
lagialature  wNh  rapraaentatkxi  based  on  either 
the  quota  of  contrtxjtton.  or  t>y  population. 
Thaaa  two  propoeals  generated  a  heated  dis- 
cuaaton  and  created  a  schism  between  the 
large  and  small  States. 

New  Jersey's  William  Patteraon  argued  that 
the  Convention  was  consMaring  well  beyond 
its  scope  of  authority.  "We  have  no  power  to 
go  beyond  the  Federal  scheme."  he  saki, 
"and  (even)  if  w*  had,  th*  peopi*  ar«  not  rip* 
for  any  other.  We  must  foltow  the  people:  The 
people  wHH  not  foNow  us." 

Paramount  among  the  day's  accomplish- 
merits,  ttiis  declaration  annour^ces  tt>e  author- 
ity under  which  we  still  act  today.  We  are  a 
government  "of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
una  for  tfw  people."  Two  hundred  years  ago 
delegates  gathered  to  write  our  Nation's  Con- 
stttutton  ttvough  ttw  mandate  of  tt>e  people  of 
their  States.  Similarty,  ¥ve  gather  here,  In  tfvs 
Congress,  under  express  authority  from  ttw 
people  of  our  States.  Just  as  our  Founding 
Fathers  respected  and  honored  their  d*p*nd- 
ence  on  the  people.  Members  of  Cortgress 
today  must  rsntember  that  tfwir  only  power 
com*a  from  the  voters  wtx>  aend  them  to 
Washington. 


THE  COMMUNICATORS  OF 
MONROE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERB«AN 

OPCALIFOSlflA 
IH  THC  HOUSS  or  RXPRXSENTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  June  9,  1987 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  truly  outstanding  group  of  stu- 
dents, tf>e  Communicetors  of  Monroe  High 
Scfiool.  The  Communtcators,  a  group  of  28 
emergent  peer  group  leaders,  counsel  other 
students  on  tfw  many  different  issues  facing 
high  scfiool  students  today.  Ttwy  are  ctxMen 
for  membership  in  tfiis  prestigious  group  be- 
cause of  ttieir  leadership  quaWias  and  ttteir 
ability  to  irrfkjence  tfwir  fellow  students. 

The  Communicators  are  an  important  part 
of  the  Morwoe  campus.  As  tfiey  reach  out  to 
ottiers,  tf>ey  promote  positive  interaction 
among  students.  Their  many  worthwtiHe  goals 
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inckJda  dtooouraging  potential  dropouts,  arxl 
pravandng  aulcUe  attampu.  They  have  alao 
taken  on  the  vital  taak  of  fighting  dnjg  abuae, 
urging  tfieir  peers  to  "say  no,"  and  helping 
tfiem  to  And  couriaeMng  and  raeldantial  treat- 
ment Through  tfteir  uneeMah,  oommunNy-ori- 
ented  efforta,  tfie  Corrwnunicators  act  aa  role 
models  for  tfteir  feNow  students  at  Monroe. 

The  1967  Communicators  of  Monroe  High 
ScfKXJl  are  Jeanrty  Alentan,  Racftael  Arina- 
berg,  Oyrssaa  Canran,  Gtoria  Cervantaa. 
Hong  Cfwrtg.  Roaarto  Cendaoo.  Martoel  ftod- 
rtguez.  Martha  Telo.  Jkn  Voughn.  Johnny  Car- 
rilo,  Rwnona  Ctrdov*.  Stacay  HaM,  Phillip 
llemandai.  Manuel  Montalvo,  Jessk»  Mala. 
Etta  Matias.  Stacey  Sinclair,  AWah  Tomln. 
Cortoin  Young.  Jamie  Miller,  Jim  Moora, 
Monica  Oabom,  Nana  Ortega.  Virginia  Or- 
trega.  Geri  Paxton.  BiNye  Skjytar,  Joe  Vorda. 
and  Charles  Patrick. 

It  is  my  dtetinct  horKv  and  pleaaure  to  ioin 
my  colleagues  in  sahjting  tfwse  exemplary 
students  of  Morvoe  High  School  for  their  oorv 
tribution  and  dedtoation  to  tfteir  achool  and  to 
tfteir  community. 


GLORIA  ESPOSITO  TO  BE  HON- 
ORED BY  HUDSON  COUNTY 
YWCA 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OP  KKW  jsasrr 

IX  THI  HOU8X  or  RXPRBSKNTATIVU 

Tuesday.  June  9.  1987 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  11. 
1967,  a  true  triertd  of  tfte  Hudson  County 
community  is  beirtg  honored  by  the  Jersey 
City  YWCA.  On  that  day  several  hundred 
friends  artd  community  leaders  will  meet  at  a 
dinner  to  break  bread  and  pay  tritxjte  to  Gkxia 
Espoaito  for  her  acftieventents  over  tfte  past 
years. 

Ms.  Esposito  has  been  selected  by  the 
YWCA  as  the  recipient  of  their  "1967  Special 
Friend  of  the  YWCA  Awvd."  The  Boanj  of 
Trustees  of  tftts  outstanding  organization  has 
selected  Gloria  Esposito  as  their  fourth  recipi- 
ent based  on  her  significant  contributions  to 
the  YWCA  of  Jersey  City.  Examples  of  her  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  YWCA  indude:  her  lead- 
ersfiip  in  brirtgirtg  to  a  successful  condusion 
tfw  1966  Ford  Fourtdation  Cttallertge  Cam- 
paign; her  untiring  efforts  in  ertabling  the 
YWCA  to  meet  the  cftallertge  of  retiring  the 
Ford  Fourxtatton  toan,  artd  of  retxiikjing  the 
YWCA  Endowment  Fund. 

It  is  my  pleasure  tc  serve  as  cftairperson  for 
this  testimortial  dinrter.  I  am  ioirted  on  the 
dinner  committee  by  many  individuals  who 
want  to  ensure  tttat  Gkxia  Esposito  receives 
the  appreciation  site  deserves.  Joirtirtg  me  on 
the  committee  are:  Bette  SHber,  cocftairper- 
son;  Dr.  F>atrida  Sullivan,  cochairperson;  Dr. 
Kenneth  F.X.  AKtars,  Joseph  N.  Bart)era,  Mar- 
ianrte  Bell,  Robert  Burstein.  Haditah  Carlyle, 
Assemt}iyntan  Joseph  Charles,  Gerard  A. 
Clappa,  John  G.  CoWna,  DavW  Cory,  Mayor 
Antftorty  R.  Cued,  Dominck  D'Agoata.  Edward 
G.  Davin  III,  Joaeph  Di  Feo,  Assemtttyntan 
Joseph  Doria,  Dr.  Joartrte  Grossi,  George  Im- 
peratore,  Debra  Irvirtg.  Victoria  Croes  Kelly, 
Judith  LaConiere.  David  Leff,  Roseann 
Mazzeo,  Virginia  McGee,  Lee  Nelson,  Sertator 
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Edward  T.  O'Connor,  Fred  F.  f>e>araon.  John 
PistMi.  EHswodh  C.  Saiabwy,  Jr..  AMa  Sdr- 
occo.  Daniel  T.  Scott  Jacquelne  Shamberg. 
Thomas  J.  Smith.  Ira  M.  Stan,  William  J. 
Thornton.  Lester  R.  Thuraton.  Jr..  Diana  M.  VI- 
trano,  and  Shirtey  Watson. 

Bom  and  raiaed  in  Jersey  City,  Gtoria  ia  the 
ninth  of  10  chMren  of  Maria  and  Anthony 
Esposito.  Gtoria's  work  and  that  of  Martha 
LMvIn,  dir*ctor,  Jaoquatin*  Gtock,  Steven 
Stogel  wtd  olh*rs  at  the  YWCA  brought  to  my 
attentton  the  need  for  legislation  to  renovate 
the  YWCA  on  Fairmont  Avenue.  This  made 
the  Y  project  finandally  feasible  and  aNowad  it 
to  continue  to  deliver  important  aen^toea  to 
our  community. 

The  ra  plan  of  several  yeara  ago  has 
become  a  raaNty.  It  combined  the  standard  fa- 
ctttias  with  much-need*d  housing  and  social 
service  programs  wftwh  makes  the  facility,  its 
personnel,  and  its  programa  a  vital  part  of  our 
dtartging  dty. 

In  October  1961,  she  was  named  "Woman 
of  Achievement"  by  the  Jersey  Journal.  At  a 
luncheon  attend*d  by  almost  1.000  persons, 
the  fdtowirtg  citation  was  read: 

Long  Itefore  women's  lll»er»Uon— in  the 
1»40'8— OlorU  Esposito  of  Jersey  City  was 
already  a  22-year-old  memlter  of  the  busi- 
neas  community. 

Olorla  started  her  career  armed  only  with 
experience  as  editor  of  the  Ferris  High 
School  newspaper.  This  opened  the  door  to 
a  position  editing  a  company  newspaper  in  a 
downtown  Jersey  City  factory.  Her  promo- 
tion there  to  assistant  personnel  manacer 
gave  her  exposure  to  the  personnel  field  and 
therein  her  career  was  determined. 

As  she  counseled  )ob  applicants  whom  her 
firm  could  not  employ,  she  became  aware  of 
the  need  for  an  employment  agency  to 
match  requirements  of  employees  and  em- 
ployers who  had  \tecn  going  to  New  York 
City  agencies.  A  l>ank  loan  gave  her  a  start 
on  the  employment  agency  that  was  to 
launch  the  Job  futures  of  thousands  of  area 
residents. 

Meanwhile,  the  young  entrepreneur  uti- 
lized her  nights  to  earn  a  B.S.  degree  In 
business  administration  from  Seton  Hall 
and  a  master's  from  New  York  University. 

After  that,  leisure  time  went  to  civic  work: 
service  under  three  mayors  In  salaried  posi- 
tions on  the  Commission  to  Help  Retarded 
Cltildren.  the  Hudson  County  Welfare 
Board,  the  Jersey  City  Plarmlng  Board,  the 
Parking  Authority,  of  which  she  was  chair- 
man: the  Clean  City  Commission,  and  the 
Public  Works  Study  Commission.  She  re- 
mains the  only  woman  on  the  Hudson 
County  Chamtter  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try's executive  committee. 

Ms.  Espoelto's  recent  efforts  raised  ap- 
proximately $150,000  for  earthquake  victims 
In  Italy  and  earned  her  the  city's  Civic 
Spirit  Award  for  her  launching  of  Oper- 
ations BUtzBweep  to  clean  up  Jersey  City.  In 
private  life  she  is  married  to  Louis  Ruaso. 

With  all  these  accomplishments  behind  her, 
it  was  her  actkxts  during  the  recent  famine  in 
Ethtopia  whKh  endeared  us  to  Gkxia  and  her 
ainc«r*  *mpathy  for  persons  sh*  knows  and 
does  not  know.  She  cochaired  with  me  a 
fundrttsing  drive  whwh  resulted  in  the  raising 
of  $100,000  to  akl  Ethtopia.  The  funds  we 

raiaed  war*  matched  by  an  mtemattonal  group 
with  an  additkxtal  $900,000  in  funda.  gooda. 

and  senncas  whtoh  resuHad  in  $1  miNton  in  ak) 
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baing  stimutat*d  from  th*   14th   DMrtot  In 
Hudson  County  whtoh  I  roprosont 

Ms.  Eapoaito  ia  th*  praiaktont  and  chief  ax- 
*cutive  offtoer  of  a  multkxxporato  organiza- 
Iton.  Commaros  Help-Mates  Personnel  Sanr- 
tee.  Inc.  Commero*  H*lp-Matas  a«rv*s  th*  trt- 
Stato  vea  in  the  fiekl  of  p*nnan*nt  and  t*m- 
porary  paraonrtel  replacements. 

Ms.  Esposlto's  community  endeavors,  how- 
•v*r,  w*  wh*r*  ah*  star,ds  taH.  A  listing  of 
h«r  involv*m*nts  Indude:  vk:e  chairperson, 
Hudson  County  Chamber  of  Commarce  and 
Industry.  Commisstonsr  Jersey  City  Parking 
Authority.  Jersey  City  Devetopmsnt  Commls- 
aton,  Jersey  Oty  Planning  Board,  Hudaon 
County  Welfare  Bowd;  chairperson  of  th*  fol- 
towing  groups,  Oparatton  Bitzswe*p,  Ant^Gra- 
fitti  Program;  Hudaon  County  Italian  Eartft- 
quake  Ralief  Fund.  Emergsncy  Reliaf  Jersey 
City  Homeleaa.  Hudaon  County  Ethtopian 
Relief  Fund  and  various  intematkxtal  relief 
funds;  board  member  of  the  foltowing:  YWCA. 
Goodwill  Industries.  United  Way  of  Hudson 
County,  American  R*d  Cross,  American  Hesrt 
Association.  Giri  Scouts  of  America. 

Member  of  th*  foltowing  committees:  Pri- 
vate Industry  Council,  Urttan  Enterpris*  Zone, 
Hudson  County  Women's  Notwortc.  Project 
Self  Sufficiency  Committee,  and  the  St  Johns' 
Tertants  Association. 

Gkxia  has  received  the  foltowing  dtatkxta: 
Jersey  Journal  "Woman  of  Achievement" 
Jersey  City  "Civic  Spirit  Award,"  N.J.  Senate 
"Good  Citizenship  Award,"  Minorities  Sympo- 
skjm,  "Business  Woman  of  Achievement 
Aw*d"  and  Who's  Who  of  American  Women. 
Gtoria  has  been  appointed  to  tfte  foltowing: 
business  consultant  to  Congressman  Frank  J. 
Guarini.  business  liaison  for  Mayor  Anthony  R. 
Cued,  Hudson  County  fundraiaer  for  Walter 
Mortdale  and  Gerakiine  Ferraro. 

What  has  she  been  doing  lately?  On  May 
17,  1987,  she  was  honorary  chairperson  for 
Concerned  Community  Worrten  on  tfteir  10th 
anniversary  honoring  Shirtey  Watson. 

On  May  27,  1967,  Jersey  City  State  College 
honored  her  at  Career  and  Acadermc  Depart- 
ment programming.  Recently,  she  was  nomi- 
nated chairperson  of  the  fund  drive  for  Good- 
will Industries,  and  yesterday  site  was  one  of 
the  six  women  honored  by  the  Hudson  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry  at  a 
luncheon  hekj  at  the  Hilton  in  Secaucus  at 
whtoh  Ju8tk»  Marie  L  GaribakJi,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Supreme  Court  was  the  speaker. 

She  echoes  the  words  of  David  Grayson. 
whosaM: 

To  be  needed  In  other  human  lives— Is 
there  anything  greater  or  more  l)eautlful  In 
this  world. 

Her  community  service  message  is  de- 
scrit>ed  by  Oscar  Wilde,  who  wrote: 

"Contentment  lies  not  In  the  enjoyment 
of  ease— a  life  of  luxury— but  comes  only  to 
him  that  labors  and  overcomes— to  him  that 
perfonns  the  task  In  hand  and  reaps  the  sat- 
isfaction of  work  well  done." 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  here  in  tfte 
House  of  Representatives  wish  to  )dn  me  in 
this  well-desenred  tribute  to  Gkxia  Esposito. 
aervant  of  God— servant  of  mankind. 
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RETIREMENT  WISHES  FOR 
MARY  FLICKINOER 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 


(WOLDIOXa 

nt  THE  Bovsi  or  1 


tATivas 


Tuesday,  June  9. 1987 


Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  aflar  31  year*  as  a 
phystoal  therspist  working  wtlh  hsndteapped 
chiMren.  Mary  Flddnger  of  Hktsdaie.  IL.  wM 
be  retkirtg  on  June  19. 

Over  the  years,  Mrs.  Fiddnger'a  oontrtm- 
tnns  to  her  professton  and  her  ssrt^toss  to 
handtoapped  chiMren  have  been  raoognized 
by  a  number  of  organizattons  indudbig  the 
Chtoago  Council  for  Excapinnal  CMdran.  tha 
Illinois  Council  for  Exospttonal  CNMren  and 
the  Easter  Seal  Sodaty  of  Chtoago.  Mors  re- 
cently, she  was  awarded  the  first  Ssm  Martino 
Annual  Award  for  Servtee  to  Exceptkxial  Chi- 
dren,  and  was  alao  recognized  by  tfte  Ctttoago 
Boam  of  Educatton. 

Mary  FKckinger  hea  eatabliahed  an  oiM- 
standing  record  of  service  in  a  most  dMticUR 
and  demandktg  profeaston.  and  has  earned 
the  tove  and  respect  of  her  peers  artd  tfte 
scores  of  handtoapped  chidren  and  their  par- 
ents whose  lives  site  has  profbundhr  influ- 
enced over  the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  too  few  peopto  now- 
adays wMlNtg  to  devote  their  Matime  to  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  of  the  handtoapped; 
those  that  do  are  special  people  and  a  great 
deal  of  tove  and  emotkxtal  commNment  ia  In- 
volved. It  is  important  that  we  recognize  their 
achievements,  and  so  I  am  happy  to  congratu- 
late Mwy  artd  thank  her  for  her  many  years  of 
dedtoatnn  and  sennce  to  her  profeaaton. 


AMERICA'S  MOST  AUDACIOUS 
HOUSING  EXPERIMENT 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD 


OP 
IK  "THE  HOtTSB  Or  RKPRBSBTTATTVCS 

Tuesday,  June  9. 1987 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouM  Hw  to 
bring  to  the  attentton  of  my  coHeaguea  an  art- 
de  entitled  "America's  Most  Audacious  Hous- 
ing Experiment"  whfch  brings  to  light  the  out- 
standing wort(  being  done  by  my  constituent, 
and  friend.  Rtok  Montague  of  the  Lyndhurt 
Foundatton  in  Chattanooga.  TN. 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  Rick's  hard 
wortt  and  commitment  to  our  community  and  it 
is  my  hope  tttat  his  example  will  irtspire  ottters 
across  the  country  to  become  personally  in- 
volved in  solving  our  Natton's  crittoal  housing 
shortage. 

I  commend  this  artfcle  to  the  Conqbessioh- 
AL  Record  as  a  testament  to  Rk*  Monta- 
gue's outstanding  accomplishments  as  a  com- 
munity devetoper  and  wish  him  many  more 
years  of  successful  endeavors. 

The  artkde  folk)ws: 
Amouca's  Most  Aubacious  Housoro 

EXPXKIIfBirT 

(By  Neal  R.  Pelrce) 
Ckattamooga.- Is   It   conceivable   that   a 
dty  can  transform  lU  slums,  making  all  Its 
bousing  "fit  and  Uvable"  within  a  decade? 
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No  taaiar  Ameiicmn  dty  hM  ev«n  tried. 
But  JuBM  W.  Rouw.  entwhlle  Bhopplnc 
omtM-  dmrelopv  «nd  foundar-lMder  of  the 
■Dtcrprlae  Foundation  to  prorlda  boualnc 
for  "the  poorest  of  tbo  poor."  bsUeree  It's 
poaiible. 

So  doee  Chattanoocal  m&jror.  Gene  Rob- 
erta. And  eo  do  a  eotarte  of  determined  foun- 
dation and  oonununlty  leaden  In  thk  old 
Tnanaaaee  Industrial  town.  They  believe 
they  have  a  plan  in  ^aea  to  make  it  happen. 

Predletably.  such  grand  amUtloo  finds 
^trH~  One  Is  EUUy  Cooper,  veteran  chief 
of  Chattanooca's  paUle  houstnc  authority. 
The  idea  of  -t*-T*"t  out  subatandard  lioua- 
Inc  says  Cooper,  is  admirable  but  unrealls- 
tlo— that  given  the  way  many  low-lnoome 
tananU  treat  property.  unlU  rehabUitated 
aarty  in  the  decade  "would  be  dllaptdated" 
by  its  end. 

Jim  RoiMe.  however,  has  little  patience 
for  doubters.  He  recalls  that  back  in  the 
early  TOs.  when  be  decided  to  build  his  first 
"festival  marketplace"  at  Boston's  Faneull 
Hall,  bankers  scoffed  and  he  had  to  |0  out 
of  town  for  muA  of  the  flnanring.  Tet 
within  a  few  years  Rouse's  festival  market- 
plarw.  and  their  Imitators,  were  rejuvenat- 
bDC  center  dtles  across  the  country. 

Rouse's  oo-viaionaries  for  s  slum-free 
Chattanooga  Include  Bob  Corker,  a  youth- 
ful self-made  local  developer  of  shopping 
maDs.  Corker  conceived  the  Idea  of  a  big 
housing  turnaround  and  enthused.  In  turn. 
Rick  Montague,  leader  of  the  Lyndhurst 
Foundation,  one  of  Chattanooga's  leveral 
strong  phllanthroplea.  Montague  ap- 
proached Rouse,  who  was  already  casting 
about  for  a  city  willing  to  tackle  its  sub- 
standard housing  problem  in  toto. 

The  Enterprise  Foundation  wrote  Chatu- 
nooga's  preliminary  plan  last  summer.  The 
work  began  with  a  survey  showing  the  city 
has  13.000  substandard  homes,  a  pervasive 
pattern  of  deterioration  and  abandonment. 
and  a  sero  percent  low-Income  housing  va- 
cancy rate. 

Repairing  all  that's  substandard  might 
cost  $300  million.  Enterprise  calculated.  To 
get  a  start.  It  proposed  a  two-year  repair  and 
replacement  program  of  395  units,  costing 
$4  million.  And  to  give  the  long-term  recov- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ery  plan  a  chance,  the  foundation  said. 
Chattanooga  needs  systematic  and  strong 
housing  code  enforcement  and  a  vigorous 
program  to  train  homeowners  and  renters  In 
maintenance  and  repair. 

niterprise  suggested  a  supar-agency  to 
coordiante  the  whole  Job— a  non-profit  cor- 
poration to  t>e  called  Chattanooga  Neigh- 
borhoods Inc.  CNI  is  now  up  and  running, 
its  board  made  up  of  business  and  civic  lead- 
ers committsd  to  the  effort. 

The  CNI  design  in  some  ways  resembles 
Charles  Oenter-Iimer  Harlwr  Management 
Corporation,  the  private  body,  acting  for 
and  with  the  guidance  of  dty  government, 
that's  made  possible  much  of  the  stunning 
redevelopment  in  Rouse's  home  city  of  Bal- 
timore. A  critical  breakthrough,  says  local 
dvic  leader  Mai  Bell  Hurley,  came  when 
Mayor  Roberts  agreed  to  turning  major  re- 
sponsibilltlea— housing  code  enforcement  In- 
duded— over  to  CNI. 

Chattanooga  lacks  the  massive  slums  of  a 
Chicago  or  Philadelphia  or  St.  Louis.  But  a 
quick  tour  about  the  dty  reveals  pockets  of 
the  deepest  depravation— old,  broken  down 
houses,  some  little  more  than  wretched 
hovels,  many  boarded  up,  filth  and  squalor 
all  about  them. 

Raising  the  money  to  rehabilitate  all  of 
that  will  be  tough  enough.  It  will  have  to 
come.  Enterprise  calculates,  from  every 
level  of  government  from  the  city  up,  from 
granta.  Iwnds  and  syndications,  benevolent 
loans  fimds,  concessionary  loans  from 
t>anks.  corporate  and  foundation  gifts. 

8a]rs  foundation  director  Montague: 
"Well  iiave  to  go  to  all  sorts  of  people,  in- 
dudlng  upper  middle  class  Republican 
voters,  old-line  liberal  Democrats  who  say 
let  government  do  it  all.  people  who  go  to 
fundamentalist  Christian  churches,  and  in- 
volve them  all  in  the  lives  of  people  of  poor 
neighborhoods." 

One  has  to  gasp  at  the  audacity  of  that 
strategy.  Private  philanthropy,  usually  re- 
served for  education,  hospitals,  the  Red 
Cross  and  Oirl  Scouts,  has  rarely  scratched 
the  housing  problems  of  any  American  city. 

Mayor  Roberts  acknowledges  that  "the 
dream  indudea  lots  of  components,"  few  of 
which  are  yet  in  place.  "It  may  take  a  life- 
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time  rathr  than  10  years  to  make  it."  But  he 
insists:  "the  commitment  has  t>een  made: 
we'll  get  It  done." 

But  will  housing  alone  answer  Chattanoo- 
ga's problem?  There,  In  this  reporter's  mind, 
comes  the  rub.  The  root  problem  isn't  hous- 
ing. It's  poverty,  and  the  need  to  tackle 
every  problem  from  Joblessness  to  school 
drop-outs  to  teenage  pregnancy. 

The  good  news  is  the  sponsors  know  it:  "If 
we  did  13.000  houses  and  Just  walked  away. 
It  would  be  a  miserable  failure."  they  told 
me.  Or  in  the  words  of  CNI  president  Mat- 
thew Powell:  "This  Isn't  a  housing  program: 
It's  a  social  revolution.  We'll  need  Intensive, 
one-on-one  work  with  housing  teiuuits.  and 
supportive  neighborhood  organization 
that's  a  living,  breathing  fabric." 

But  Chattanooga  tias  predous  few  of  the 
conununity  development  corporations  that 
have  proven  so  successful  elsewhere  in  re- 
habbing  and  building  housing,  providing 
social  services,  and  restoring  stability. 
Orassroots  organizing  may  turn  out  to  be  as 
much  a  priority  for  Ctiattanooga  as  deeds, 
mortgages  and  construction  contracts. 

Another  stumbling  block  could  be  Chatta- 
nooga's big  public  housing  projects— sound 
enough  structurally,  but  breeding  grounds 
of  social  disorganization.  How  can  CNI  con- 
struct sound  housing  and  bolster  communi- 
ty security  In  areas  cheek-by-Jowl  with  these 
projects?  My  guess  Is  that  CNI  would  even- 
tually have  to  take  over  the  public  housing, 
substituting  responsible  tenant  self-govem- 
nance  for  the  preaent  paternalistic  dty 
management. 

Rouse  acknowledges  the  grand  Chattanoo- 
ga housing  program  is  experimental:  "The 
answers  on  how  to  do  this  in  ten  years  do 
not  now  exist."  But,  he  told  me:  "I've  always 
had  the  conviction  that  if  cities  will  take  on 
the  whole  Job,  It's  a  lot  easier  than  doing 
part.  If  we  can  get  this  program  advancing 
on  schedule,  we  will  have  built  a  structure 
that  will  change  housing  for  the  poor  in 
America.  It  will  be  a  lighthouse  for  other 
cities  to  follow." 

Prom  another  leader,  I  might  mark  that 
down  as  hyperlwle.  But  given  his  track 
record,  not  Jim  Rouse. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12:30  pjn.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
HautT  Rant,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Nevada.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Our 
prayer  today  will  be  offered  by  the 
Reveraid  Randell  Drake  of  Oklahoma 
aty.  OK. 


PSATBt 

The  guest  chaplain,  the  Reverend 
Randell  O.  Drake  of  the  ReaUty 
Gospel  Church  In  Alexandria.  VA.  of- 
fered the  f ollowlnc  prayer 

Tnut  in  the  Lord  with  aU  your  heart 
and  lean  not  unto  your  own  under- 
$tanding.  In  all  your  toay«  acknowl- 
edge Him  and  He  will  direct  your 
pa<A.— Proverbs  3:6. 6. 

Let  ua  pray. 

Father,  we  thank  Tou  for  Your  love, 
mercy  and  grace  through  Tour  Son. 
Jesus  Christ.  We  praise  Tou  for  the 
comfort  and  Pentecostal  power  of 
Tour  holy  spirit.  Thank  Tou  for  today 
and  for  the  tomorrows  Tou  will  grant 
us. 

Let  us  learn  to  trust  Tou  for  the 
wisdom  that  we  need.  May  we  exi>erl- 
ence  an  outpouring  of  Tour  peace  in 
our  world  as  we  strive  to  do  Tour  will. 
We  acknowledge  Tou  as  Almighty  Ood 
and  ask  for  Tour  help  in  making  deci- 
sions today  in  this  Chamber. 

I  ask  You  to  bless  these  Senators 
and  all  of  our  elected  officials.  Olve 
President  Reagan  the  strength  he 
needs  during  these  difficult  times. 
May  all  that  is  said  and  done  today  in 
this  place  be  pleasing  unto  Tou. 

The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you. 
The  Lord  make  His  face  to  shine  upon 
you  and  give  you  peace.  Amen. 


APPOINTIiCENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Sramns). 

The  assistant  legislative  cleik  read 
the  following  letter 

UJS.  SKH ATB. 

PaisniDrr  rao  tutobk. 
Waahinaton.  DC,  June  10.  f  M7. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rulea  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  HaaaT  Rxis. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada,  to  per- 
form the  dutlea  of  the  Chair. 

JoHM  C.  Snonna. 
Pretident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  REID  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RBCOONTHON  OF  THE 
MAJORTTT  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  now  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Bfr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  i4>proved  to 
date.       

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
heartoied  by  the  strong  vote  regis- 
tered on  yesterday  when  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  voted  in  favor  of 
«»«mpai(pi  finance  reform. 

Some  who  did  not  vote  for  cloture 
on  yesterday  say  that  they  want  to  see 
campaign  finance  reform  enacted. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times,  this  is 
not  a  partisan  issue  and  the  proposal 
by  Mr.  Borxn  and  myself  and  other 
Senators  is  not  a  partisan  proposal. 

Both  Senator  Bordi  and  I  are  com- 
mitted to  achieving  meaningful 
reform.  And  so  we  offer  the  hand  of 
cooperation  and  compromise  to  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  be- 
lieve that  reform  is  necessary  and 
achievable. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  our  strong 
commitment  to  enacting  reform,  we 
are  willing  to  talk  about  a  proposal 
that  involves  reduced  public  financing 
while  preserving  spending  limitations. 

I  believe  that  we  have  an  opportuni- 
ty at  this  point  to  reach  an  acceptable 
compromise.  Public  opinion  is  mount- 
ing in  favor  of  campaign  financing 
reform.  I  believe  that  sentiment  in 
this  body  is  mounting  in  favor  of 
reform.  The  cause  is  too  important  to 
let  this  moment  pass  without  trying  in 
every  way  to  find  a  way  to  accommo- 
date some  of  the  concerns  that  have 
been  expressed  while  at  the  same  time 
nrn^intAining  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple which  cannot  be  suirendered.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  has  to  be  a  way.  In  my 
long  experience  in  this  body  and  vari- 
ous leadership  positions,  I  think  in 
almost  every  instance  over  these  years, 
even  in  the  most  dlffictilt  situations, 
there  is  a  way,  there  has  l}een  found  a 
way.  If  one  but  has  the  tenacity  and 
the  determination  and  the  confidence 
and  the  faith  in  his  cause  I  think 
there  is  a  way.  I  have  always  foimd 
that  to  be  true.  That  is  why  I  am  eter- 
nally  optimistic   about   dealing  with 


even  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
the  Senate. 

My  colleagues  and  I  will  be  reaching 
out  to  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  woik  to  find  a  way  to  achieve 
meaningful  reform.  I  think  In  the  end 
the  people  of  this  Nation  wUl  wlaud 
our  bipartisan  efforts  to  get  our  own 
house  in  order  and  bring  the  cost  of 
t^mfMiigning  and  the  influence  of  the 
special  Interests  to  heeL 

lilr.  BOREN.  Will  the  Soiator  yield? 

BfCr.  BYRD.  Tea.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

BCr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
plaud the  statonent  that  has  Jtist 
been  made  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  and  associate  myself  with 
his  ranarks.  I  think  the  majority 
leader  sent  a  very  dear  signal  that 
those  who  have  Joined  in  the  sponsor- 
ship of  Senate  bill  2  for  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  are  ready  and  willing  to 
enter  into  a  reasonable  onnpromiae. 
In  fact,  a  proposal  is  now  being  placed 
on  the  table  that  will  be  fleshed  out 
during  the  day  and  made  more  Q>eclf  Ic 
by  tomorrow  that  would  move  us 
toward  the  ability  to  reach  a  compro- 
mise agreement  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 
It  is  critical  that  we  do  so.  What  is 
happening  to  the  campaign  process  is 
not  a  tragedy  Just  for  Democrats.  It  is 
not  a  tragedy  just  for  Republicans.  It 
is  a  tragedy  for  this  country.  As  we  see 
the  cost  of  campaigns  skyrocketing 
and  the  money  more  and  more  coming 
not  from  the  people  bat^  home  but 
from  those  who  have  a  tepedal  interest 
to  protect,  so  it  is  imperative  that  we 
press  ahead. 

I  think  the  proposal  that  has  Just 
been  outlined,  consideration  of  defer- 
ring the  effective  date  of  this  proposal 
imtil  the  1990  election  cycle,  which  is 
a  concern  that  has  been  raised  by  sev- 
eral, particularly  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  the  attempt  to  reduce  that 
portion  which  would  be  financed 
through  a  voluntary,  partial  public  fi- 
nancing proposal  to  below  the  50-per- 
cent level,  to  reduce  the  proportion 
that  wotild  be  carried  by  public  financ- 
ing of  the  general  election— we  already 
have  a  proposal  that  would  leave  the 
primary  elections  totally  financed 
from  the  private  contributions— are 
steps  in  the  direction  that  should 
make  it  clear  to  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  that  we  are  very  seri- 
ous about  trying  to  reach  a  bipartisan 
solution,  one  in  which  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  the  Members  of  this  Senate  can 
become  a  part  so  that  we  can  solve 
this  problem. 

I  think  it  is  important,  as  the  leader 
has  Just  said,  that  any  compromise  not 
be  one  which  simply  calls  itself  cam- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemena  or  inscrttoos  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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rafotm.  It  mint  be  true 
I  ref ofm.  And  to  have 
trae  rafotm  ve  mnet  have  two  el»- 
A  Itmnt**— *  OD  the  aaount  of 
that  li  eonlDC  In  tn  the  agsre- 
■»te  fnm  veeiel  Interwt  flnanBtnt. 
0Pf^pi»Bj  moBUb  WBKt  of  PAC  limita- 
tion In  the  MWOte.  and  also  etf  eo- 
f or  iMMtialntng  cam- 
eo that  ve  ean  gat 
campaign  memMin  under  eontitri. 

The  vajr  ve  do  that  IB  to  find  a  way 
that  addraaaa  the  eoneanie  of  many 
In  faot  In  both  partlee.  to 
)  mre  that  private  dtfcwna  are  not 
they  retain  a  part  of  partld- 
patten  In  the  ufofwae.  even  in  the 
tundraMng;  that  while  we  have  eome 
puhile  fl"*»M<««f  aa  %  meehanlm  tot 
getting  mending  Umlta,  beeauae  of  the 
8apr«ne  Court  dedalon.  ire  are  willing 
to  nevodate  about  the  role  the  partial 
pulriie  fHi^»»«*»g  would  play,  the  mech- 
fwiMi  for  that  **"— ««'"g  w?T"*»*g  into 
play. 

We  send  today  a  very  clear  signal  to 
the  other  ikle  we  are  anxloua  to  enter 
Into  negotlatlane.  We  are  ready  to 
offer  a  roaaonahki  oompromiae.  The 
outUnea  have  been  preeented.  and  I 
hope  It  la  a  oompromlee  that  will  be 
aeoeptaUe  to  thoae  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  alale.  I  hope  that  aa  they  look 
at  thto  propoaaL  they  will  decide  to 
join  with  ua.  It  ia  a  very  reaaonable 
one.  It  ahowB  movement,  wllllngneaa  to 
DMve  on  thla  aide,  and  I  hope  that  it 
wffl  be  accepted  ao  that  we  can  move 
ahead  with  ddlberate  weed  to  aolve 
thla  imiaBlin  problem  for  our  Natkm. 

I  «"■"»"— Ml  the  majority  leader  for 
— fchty  thla  propoaaL  I  am  very  proud 
to  *— ~'***^  mimil  with  him  in  thla 
propoaal.  and  I  again  axpreaa  the  hope 
that  we  wUl  be  auooeaaful  in  faahlon- 
Ing  thla  kind  at  Mpartlaan  approach. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  thank 
my  friend.  I  thank  him  for  hia  oom- 
menta  and  I  alao  thank  him  for  the  ex- 
traordinary talent  he  bringa  to  thla 
iaaue  and  the  work  he  haa  done  and  ia 
doing  in  promoting  reform  in  cam- 
paign f*»»»w<'*»lg. 

I  thank  him  for  the  present  efforts 
that  he  ia  «»«f^^"g  We  met  earlier 
today,  we  met  yesterday,  so  we  are 
having  our  meetlngi  with  other  Sena- 
tor*—Senator  CaamTcm.  Senator 
MmaBU,  Senator  Fon>.  and  others. 
We  are  h««>lng  to  Ivanch  out  and 
brtaig  In  Senators,  not  only  other  Sen- 
ators from  thla  side  but  Senators  from 
tho  Other  side  aa  welL 

Mr.  BORKH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Tea,  Mr.  Prealdent. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  only  add  that  we  are. 
of  course,  having  conversations  with 
those  on  the  other  aide  of  the  aiale.  I 
ahall  be  talking  peraonally  with  a  half 
doaen  or  more  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
aWe.  aa  will  be  others  today.  I  am  very 
encouraged  by  the  expreaalana  which  I 
am  receiving  on  both  aldea  of  the  aiale 


that  Members  rsallse  we  cannot  stay 
with  the  status  quo. 

We  must  have  reform.  What  la  going 
on  now  la  atanply  going  to  erode  the 
whole  democratic  proceaa  and  I  think 
we  all  feel  that  aa  Americana.  I  am  en- 
couraged and  I  want  to  aaaure  the 
leader  that  I  peraonally  will  work  with 
him  and  work  aa  hard  aa  I  can  to  try 
to  faahlon  a  blparttmn  approach. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  my  friend. 


of  democracy,  who  do  not  vote  becauae 
they  Juat  feel  left  out  of  the  pr 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  Prealdent,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  Chair,  doea  the  majority 
leader  have  any  time  remaining? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  haa  1 
mhiute  and  10  aeconda. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  aak  unanimoua  oonaent 
that  the  time  of  the  Republican  leader 
be  reaerved  to  him. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  understand  he  wanted 
to  yield  a  minutes  of  that  time  to  Mr. 
NiCKiBS,  so  I  take  the  liberty  of  acting 
on  the  Republican  leader's  behalf  be- 
cause that  waa  hia  requeat.  that  2  mln- 
utea  of  hia  time  be  yielded  to  Mr. 
Nicsua. 

I  reeerve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
to  be  yielded  to  Mr.  CBAvaroa. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Prealdent.  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  to  me  now  on 
the  topic  we  have  beoi  dlacuaaing? 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  yield  whatever  time  I 
have  remaining. 


CAMPAIGN  PINANCE  REPORM 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  want  to  applaud 
the  majority  leader.  Mr.  Btko  and 
Senator  Boanr  for  their  work  In  seek- 
ing to  reform  a  part  of  our  democratic 
life  that  badly  needa  reform,  campaign 
financing.  I  am  delighted  that  we  are 
now  ae^lng  to  meet  more  than  half- 
way those  who  have  objected  to  the 
particular  approach  we  have.  I  hope 
we  will  now  see  a  spirit  of  compromise 
aa  the  part  of  those  who  have  been  re- 
served and  been  holding  back  from  the 
propoaal  we  have  been  making. 

Laat  year.  I  was  involved  in  what  I 
believe  waa  the  most  expenalve  Senate 
race  in  hlatory.  My  opponent  and  I 
had  to  apend  more  than  half  our  time 
raialng  money  for  televlalon.  That  ia 
not  fair  to  the  average  voter,  whom  we 
cannot  then  apend  enough  time  with. 
The  average  voter  who  cannot  make  a 
aubatantial  contribution  ia  then  ex- 
cluded from  participation.  We  badly 
need  reform.  I  urge  all  Senators  to 
work  with  our  leadership  in  a  spirit  of 
accommodation  and  oompromiae.  not 
on  principle,  but  on  the  detalla  of  thla 
propoaal.  ao  we  can  reform  something 
that  badly  needa  reform,  a  system  that 
la  turning  off  all  too  many  voters  who 
now  do  not  participate  in  our  proceaa 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader's  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  now  aak  unanimous 
consent  that  3  minutea  of  the  Republl- 
ean  leader's  time  may  be  yielded  to 
Mr.  NicKLia  from  the  Republican 
leader's  time.  

The  ACTDf  O  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 

GWFOQa 

Mr.  NICKLJDS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  aa  welL 


PASTOR  RANDELL  DRAKE. 
GUEST  CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  Prealdent.  on 
behalf  of  myaelf  and  my  colleague. 
Mr.  Boaaa.  it  la  my  pleaaure  to  intro- 
duce to  the  Senate  Paator  Randell 
Drake  of  CMOahoma  City.  OK.  who  ia 
today  aerving  aa  gueat  chaplain  for  the 
UJB.  Senate. 

Paator  Drake  was  raised  in  Shawnee. 
OK.  and  pastored  in  Oklah<nna  City. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Edu- 
cation Board  of  Oklahoma  for  the 
Pentaooatal  Hollneaa  Church.  Further- 
more, in  1980.  Paator  Drake  was  hon- 
ored by  the  Jaycees  by  naming  him 
one  of  the  "outstanding  young  men  of 
America." 

During  this  past  year.  Pastor  Drake 
has  aerved  in  a  local  church  in  the 
WaahLogton  area,  but  will  be  returning 
home  to  Oklahoma  this  week. 

A  member  of  Pastor  Drake's  local 
church  told  me  that  the  paator  and  hia 
wife  would  be  sorely  missed.  I  told 
him.  however,  and  he  agreed,  their 
loas  would  be  Oklahoma's  gain. 

That  is  certainly  Oklahoma's  gain 
and.  I  might  add.  a  loss  to  Virginia.  We 
shall  welcome  Pastor  Drake  back  to 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  aa  well  as  we 
welcomed  him  to  the  UJB.  Senate. 

So  today.  I'd  like  to  wiah  Pastor 
Drake  and  his  wife.  Michelle,  a  safe 
journey  back  to  Oklahoma  Welctune 
home. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

JUm  10.  lt«4:  DBAMATIC  TOIB  OB  Cim.  BiaRTt 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
10.  1064.  23  years  ago  today,  there 
took  place  in  this  Chamber  one  of  the 
moat  dramatic  votea  in  Senate  history. 
Prom  his  wheelchair.  Democratic  Sen- 
ator Clair  Engle  of  California  cast  a 
key  vote  which  led  to  the  paasage  of 
the  ClvO  Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  most 
comprehenaive  dvll  rights  measure 
since  Reconstruction.  Although  termi- 
nally ill  and  unable  to  speak.  Engle 
managed  to  vote  for  cloture  to  end  a 
75-day  filibuster  by  opponents  of  the 
civil  rights  legislation.  During  a  tense 


10-mlnute  vote.  Engle  failed  to  apeak 
when  hia  name  waa  called,  but  he 
raiaed  hia  left  arm  aa  if  attempting  to 
point  to  hia  eyea  and  then  nodded  hia 
head  to  Indicate  an  "aye"  vote.  Nine 
daya  later,  on  June  19.  1964.  the 
Senate  passed  the  final  version  of  the 
Chrfl  Rli^U  Act  by  a  7S-27  margin, 
again  with  the  help  of  Engle's  vote. 

Engle.  who  also  served  in  the  House 
of  Repreaentatlvea.  waa  onoe  called 
"Congreaaman  PlrebaU."  "a  wildcat  In 
Waahlngton."  and  "the  only  active  vol- 
cano In  the  House."  His  illness  drasti- 
cally changed  the  courae  of  hia  life. 
On  Auguat  23.  1963,  Engle  had  under- 
gone aurgery  for  a  brain  tumor,  and  8 
montha  later  he  had  a  aecond  (der- 
ation which  left  him  partially  para- 
lysed. Engle's  vote  for  the  Civfl  Ri^ts 
Act  was  a  fitting  end  to  his  career. 
Earlier,  on  April  13.  1964.  he  had  at- 
tempted to  introduce  a  resolution  for 
the  bin.  Senator  Spessard  Holland  of 
Florida,  who  had  the  floor,  yielded  to 
I^igle  so  that  he  could  introduce  the 
resolution.  Two  aides  helped  Engle  to 
his  feet,  but  he  was  unable  to  speak 
and  nodded  aaaent  to  Michigan  Sena- 
tor Pat  McNamara's  offer  to  introduce 
the  resolution  for  him.  A  few  minutes 
later,  nigle  was  "virtually  carried 
from  the  floor  by  his  aides." 

On  July  30. 1964.  only  slightly  over  a 
month  after  hia  Civil  Righta  Act  vote. 
Engle  died  at  the  age  of  S2. 


If  oQ  tankera  atart  getting  hit  wttti 
silkworm  mtMrfi—;  if  the  gulf  is  tied-up 
in  knots;  if  the  oil  reserves  in  Europe 
and  Japan  dlaappear,  and  the  ration- 
ing and  gas  lines  reappear— well.  I 
wonder  how  calm  everyone  is  going  to 
be  then. 


WlUi  THE  ALLIES  SIT  IT  OUT. 
AGAIN? 

aKiTOBic  FaoM  vanca 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
the  allied  leaders  in  Venice  issued  a 
fine-sounding  statement  calling  for 
"freedom  of  navigation"  In  the  Persian 
Gulf.  It's  good  rhetoric,  but  rhetoric  is 
easy. 

Action  is  a  lot  tougher.  And  it  looks 
like  we  are  going  to  see  precious  little 
action  on  the  Persian  Gulf  queation 
out  of  Venice.  It  looks  like  we  are 
going  to  get  no  real  commitment  from 
our  allies  to  meet  their  reaswnaibilltjr, 
to  ante-up  in  military,  political  and 
economic  terms — to  defend  their  own 
intereata. 

LBT  UWaia  SAM  DO  IT 

What  we  are  getting  is  the  same  old 
responae:  Let  Uncle  Sam  do  it. 

The  talk  tram  our  allies  is:  "Let's  be 
calm."  Well.  I  am  all  for  calmness.  The 
hotter  things  get.  the  more  important 
it  Is  that  we  be  calm. 

But  I  must  say.  it  ia  easy  to  be  calm, 
in  the  cosy  capitals  of  Europe  and 
Japan,  when  Uncle  Sam  haa  his  ships 
and  planea  patrolling  the  gulf;  and  his 
red-white-and-blue  flag  protecting  the 
tankers  bringing  the  oil  that  London, 
and  Paris,  and  Tokyo  desperately 
need. 

Calmness  is  different  frcxn  inertia. 
Calmness  is  different  from  burying 
your  head  in  the  sand  and  hoping  a 
problem  will  juat  go  away. 


Thla  is  not  a  game.  It  Is  deadly  seri- 
ous. 

The  stakes  are  high.  Our  determina- 
tlon— oura,  in  this  country,  and  our 
alllea'— had  better  be  juat  as  high. 

Mr.  Prealdent,  let's  be  frank.  The 
American  people  already  wonder 
about  the  appearance  of  American 
ships  and  sailors  going  It  alone  in  the 
gulf.  They  underatand  we  have  to  be 
there:  that  we  have  intereata  there. 
But  they  rightly  ask:  What  about  our 
alllea?  They  have  Intereata,  too.  Why 
aren't  they  there,  standing  beside  us? 
Why  aroi't  they  aharing  the  burden? 
Sharing  the  riaks? 

If  the  worst  happens:  if  missUes 
start  flying;  the  gulf  is  closed;  and 
Europe  and  Japan  run  out  of  oil — you 
can  bet  then  we  vrlll  really  start  hear- 
ing about  allied  unity.  We  will  really 
start  hearing  about  Amoica's  respon- 
sibility to  baU  out  its  friends. 

But  I  wonder,  then,  if  the  American 
people  wiU  listen.  Or  whether,  instead, 
they  wiU  just  ask:  Where  were  our 
allies  when  we  needed  them?  And  why 
should  we  be  bailing  them  out  now? 

Ml.  President,  I  do  not  know  precise- 
ly everything  that  hivpened  in 
Venice,  but,  from  the  public  reports, 
very  little. 

Everyone  is  for  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion. My  only  point  is.  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, that  as  a  last  resort,  obviously, 
we  will  go  it  alone,  because  this  is  of 
vital  interest  to  the  United  States, 
even  though  we  get  about  5  or  6  per- 
cent of  our  energy  needs  from  that 
part  of  the  world. 

Again,  I  tirge  our  allies  and  others 
who  have  a  corresponding  interest  in 
that  part  of  the  world  to  make  some 
visible  effort  to  indicate  that  they  are 
willing  to  share  their  part  of  the 
burden. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business  for  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  1  pan., 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair. 


SHOULD  WE  ABOLISH  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS?  NO  WAT 

Mr.  PROKMIRE.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  time  not  come  for  a  truly  realistic 


appraisal  of  the  aUllty  of  Uie  United 
States  and  the  NATO  Alllanoe  to  deter 
an  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Waraaw  Pact?  Since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  the  world  has  enjoyed  the 
longest  period  of  peace  in  Europe  In 
the  past  400  yeara.  Indeed,  no  action 
In  Europe  ainoe  1045  haa  even  ap- 
l»oached  criaia  prcvorttona  with  nucle- 
ar war  a  growing  threat.  It  la  better. 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
this  peace  can  continue  for  decades  to 
ctnne.  Why?  What  change  haa  there 
been  in  the  past  40  yeara  that  haa 
made  the  difference?  What  haa  kept 
the  peace? 

Mr.  Prealdent  let  us  stop.  Let's  think 
for  a  long  minute  about  that.  Why 
have  we  had  40  years  of  peace  in 
Europe  for  the  f irat  time  In  400  years? 
Why?  Why?  We  know  the  answer.  The 
answer,  imfortimately,  is  not  because 
peace  and  good  will  reigns  in  the 
hearts  of  mankind.  The  anawer  ia  not 
that  there  are  no  longer  rival.  hoatUe 
ideologiea  and  amUtiona.  The  answer 
is  not  that  the  potential  sides  have  re- 
duced their  weapons.  The  grim  fact  la 
that  never  in  400  yeara  or  4.000  years, 
or  ever,  has  there  been  such  an  im- 
mense confrontation  of  overwhelming 
destructive  power  on  both  sides. 
Never.  So  why  have  we  had  40  years  of 
peace?  Why  is  it  likely  that  we  wUl 
have  many,  many  more  years  of  peace 
in  Europe  and  between  the  two  super- 
powers? 

The  answer  The  wide  reoognlti(m  of 
the  utter  and  total  futility  of  a  nuclear 
war.  Both  sidea.  indeed  all  aldea  now 
know  that  a  nuclear  war  would  leave 
only  abject,  complete  loaers.  Would 
freedom  triumph?  No  way.  Would 
commimism  win?  Again,  no  way.  Por 
the  first  time  in  human  history,  every 
inform^  person  in  both  superpowers 
understands  that  his  country  and  all 
the  people  in  it  would  be  losers,  either 
dead,  or  living  out  the  rest  of  a 
wretched  life  in  a  radioactive  steaming 
dump. 

It  is  essential.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
learn  to  think  anew.  And.  oh.  how 
hard  that  is.  The  great  religious 
groups  in  this  country  have  come 
down  generally  against  any.  I  repeat 
any.  nuclear  arsenals.  The  most  mod- 
erate positi(m  of  any  of  the  rellgloua 
groupa  on  nuclear  arma  was  taken  by 
the  Catholic  bishcms.  They  have  ac- 
cepted the  principle  of  nuclear  deter- 
rence but  only  as  a  conditional  and 
temporary  course.  Pteabyterlan  and 
other  proteatant  aecta  have  rejected, 
flatly  rejected,  any  nuclear  deterrence 
as  immoral  and  totally  unaooQitahle. 
The  absolute  clarity  of  conviction  for 
peace  and  against  nuclear  weapons  ap- 
peals to  all  of  us.  Not  only  do  the  most 
fervent  peace  groupa  embrace  thla  ab- 
solutism, so.  on  a  different  time  acale 
does  the  President  of  the  United 
Statea.  Prealdent  Reagan  cmtenda 
that  hia  strategic  defense  tailtiatlve  or 
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mn  win  mate  nuelaur 

And  who  •!■•  calls  for  the 

total  tiir'«~TH*^  of  mielMr  wMpoos? 
TIM  aocrtary  OaoOTal  of  th*  Oommu- 
niat  Party  of  tho  Sovtot  Union.  Mik- 
hail OoftMehov.  thatl  who. 

Ifr.  Praaktantt  oan  our  great  roll- 
gloua  bodlaa  and  both  leaden  of  the 
two  aniied-to-tlM4eeth  nudear  super- 
powma  all  be  wraocT  The  answer  la. 
■nres."    Indeed.    They    oertalnly    are 
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Onoe  again,  conalder  irtiat  haa  kept 
the  peace  In  Kurope  and  betwem  the 
■uperpowen  for  the  past  40  year*. 
What  atone  will  keep  the  peace  for 
yean  to  eomef  Answer— the  terrible 
worid«hattertnc  deterrent— the  nu- 
merkal  nuclear  araenals  In  the  posses- 
ion of  the  supeipowera.  Now  let  me 
pose  two  questions  about  nuclear 
weapons  today  In  1967. 

Ftost.  Is  there  any  chance-any 
ehanoe— that  the  two  superpowen 
acttnv  together  tn  concert  could  agree 
to  a  treaty  to  destroy  all  nudear  weap- 
ons. Maybe.  Could  they  develop  a 
■ystem  of  verification  of  compliance 
that  could  assure  that  In  fact  both  su- 
perpowen would  destroy  all  nuclear 
weapom?  And  would  both  superpow- 
en do  this?  Is  It  not  likely  that  some- 
where In  the  far  reaches  of  the  Soviet 
Unkm.  with  the  largest  area  of  any 
country  on  Barth.  a  cache  of  a  few 
thousand  nuclear  warheads  would  be 
buried,  available  Just  In  case?  And  if 
both  superpowen  did  agree,  could  the 
superpowen  persuade  the  other  nude- 
ar powen  to  agree  to  such  a  treaty?  If 
they  could,  would  it  be  possible  that 
■omehow  they  could  verify  commit- 
ments by  the  other  nations  already 
pnssrssJTiff  nudear  araenals  that  they 
too  would  comply?  Would  all  nations 
in  fact  destroy  every  last  nudear 
weapm? 

Consider  the  temptation  for  each 
nudear  country  to  hide  Just  a  few 
hundred  warheads.  But  let  us  suppose 
that  every  last  nudear  warhead  on 
Earth  were  destroyed.  How  long  would 
it  take  any  one-time  nudear  nation  to 
rebuild  a  nudear  arsenal  if  conven- 
tional war  broke  out  or  even  threat- 
ened? 

Now  consider  question  No.  2.  What 
would  haps>en  if  all  nudear  weapons 
were  abolished  from  the  face  of  the 
Barth?  This  would  leave  only  conven- 
tional weapons.  Ah,  but  what  conven- 
tional weapons.  Mr.  President,  by  the 
end  of  Worid  War  n,  conventional 
weapons  were  very  nearly  as  destruc- 
tive as  nudear  weapons.  As  I  have  said 
on  the  floor  in  previous  speeches,  the 
fire  bombing  <»  Dresden  and  Ham- 
burg were  about  as  destructive  and 
devastating  as  Uie  nudear  destruction 
of  Hiroshima  and  NagasakL 

What  has  happened  to  conventional 
weapons  sinee  Dresden  and  Hamburg 
tn  the  last  40  years?  Answer  Conven- 
tional weapons  have  become  Infinitely 
more  lethaL  Would  a  conventimial  war 


fought  in  its  strictly  conventional  1087 
woapwM  bring  enonnous  destruction 
and  death  to  every  major  dty  tn  Amer- 
ica? Tou  oan  count  on  it. 

So  what's  the  answer?  The  answer  Is 
that  we  need  the  deterrence  of  a  credi- 
ble nudear  arsenaL  That  nudear  de- 
terrence has  brought  the  longest 
peace  to  Europe  in  40  years.  It's  grim. 
It  is  terrible.  It  is  frustrating.  But  we 
can  live  with  it.  We  will  die  without  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HiaNZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


ENERGY  POLICY  AND  SECURITY 
IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULP 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
week's  economic  siunmit  in  Venice, 
President  Reagan  stressed  to  our  Eu- 
ropean allies  the  need  for  their  partid- 
pation  in  action  to  protect  our 
common  security  Interests  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  In  response  to  the  Iraqi 
attack  on  the  U.S.S.  Stark,  as  we 
know,  the  President  has  already 
stepped  up  our  military  preparedness 
in  the  region,  and  plans  to  take  Ku- 
waiti tanken  under  our  flag  and  pro- 
tection. 

These  actions  reflect  the  President's 
recognition  of  the  essential  role  of  oil 
in  the  global  economy  and  his  resolve 
to  iMck  the  free  flow  of  oil  with  Amer- 
ican military  and  diplomatic  weight. 
However,  they  also  highlight  a  glaring 
contradiction  in  our  current  energy 
policies:  If  we  are  willing  to  risk  mili- 
tary engagement  to  ensure  the  suin>ly 
of  Persian  Gulf  oil,  does  It  make  sense 
to  propose  cuts  in  energy  conservation 
programs  that  will  help  reduce  our  de- 
pendence on  that  oil? 

The  United  States  has  become  in- 
volved In  the  "tanker  war"  because  we 
need  Persian  Gulf  oil. 

We  import  more  oil  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  OPEC  countries  than  we  did  in 
107S.  That  was  the  time  of  the  first 
Arab  oil  embargo. 

Over  40  percent  of  the  energy  we 
consume  comes  from  oil,  and  currently 
imports  account  for  over  a  third  of 
that  oiL  Many  of  our  allies  are  even 
more  dependent  on  oil  Imports.  West- 
em  Europe  imports  over  60  percent  of 
Its  oil,  and  in  Japan,  Imports  make  up 
90  percent  of  total  oil  consumption. 
Per  both  the  United  States  and  our 
allies.  current  levels  of  Imports  are  ex- 
pected to  increase.  As  they  do.  more  of 
that  oil  will  come  from  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

As  we  found  in  the  1970's,  reliance 
on  Persian  Gulf  oil  is  dangerous.  The 
first  danger  arises  from  the  political 
instability  and  international  hostility 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  The  1979 
Iranian  revolution  and  the  1973  out- 
break of  the  Arab-Israeli  war  were  the 
chief  causes  of  the  oil  disruptions  of 
the  seventies.  As  long  as  the  Iran-Iraq 
war   continues,   commercial   shipping 


lanes  In  the  gulf  are  part  of  the  war 
Bone. 

The  second  danger  is  emt>odled  in 
OPEC.  While  some  argue  that  OPEC 
has  lost  its  dout.  this  onoe  powerful 
cartd  still  controls  most  of  the  world's 
low-cost  oil  reserves.  By  flooding  the 
market  with  oil.  OPEC  can  put  Ameri- 
can producen  out  of  Inisineas— gaining 
even  tighter  control  over  our  economy 
In  the  future.  In  addition,  by  cutting 
production  or  agreeing  to  raise  their 
prices.  OPEC  memben  can  send  the 
oil-dependent  global  economy  into  a 
tailspin. 

Last  March,  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's energy  security  report  docu- 
mented the  dual  problem  of  decreas- 
ing domestic  production  capability  and 
increasing  reliance  on  imports  from 
the  Persian  Gulf.  That  report  project- 
ed that  oil  imports,  mainly  from 
OPEC,  could  grow  to  50  percent  of 
total  U.8.  consimiption  by  the  1090's. 
The  Secretary  of  Energy,  testifying 
before  Congress,  cited  an  "urgent" 
need  to  head  off  this  trend.  Joining 
the  UjB.  Department  of  Energy  in  this 
concern  are  oil  producers,  conserva- 
tion advocates,  and  environmentalists 
who  are  warning  of  future  price  hikes 
and  possible  sui>ply  disruptions.  They 
may  Xte  wrong  in  their  forecasts.  iHit 
they  are  right  in  arguing  that  we  must 
take  action  now  to  mlnimtse  the  likeli- 
hood that  their  forecasts  wiU  be  cor- 
rect. 

In  April,  the  administration  sent  a 
list  of  energy  policy  recommendations 
to  Congress  in  resixinae  to  the  energy 
security  report.  These  recommenda- 
tions form,  at  bett,  a  piecemeal  energy 
policy.  There  were  several  measures 
proposed  to  stimulate  domestic  oil  and 
gas  production— such  as  more  lil)eral 
depletion  allowances,  bargain  rates  for 
offshore  leasing,  and  exploration  for 
oil  in  the  Alaskan  wilderness.  Also,  a 
higher  fill  rate  was  advocated  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve,  but  only  if 
Congress  would  cut  expenditures  for 
other  programs.  Some  of  these  policies 
may  be  warranted,  but  they  alone  are 
not  enough.  Most  important,  the  ad- 
ministration's recommendations  ignore 
our  most  cost-effective  domestic  energy 
resources — conservation  and  tlie  effi- 
cient use  of  energy,  or  energy  efficiency. 

Instead,  the  administration  should 
be  tiling  immediate  steps  to  promote 
energy  efficiency  as  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  our  national  energy  policy. 
The  Department  of  Energy's  conserva- 
tion programs  have  been  effective: 
they  deserve  congressional  support.  If 
we  are  willing  to  send  our  warships  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  protect  Kuwaiti 
tankers,  should  we,  as  proposed  by  the 
administration,  cut  funding  for  re- 
search and  development  on  conserva- 
tion technology  and  reduce  it  by  50 
percent?  Should  we,  as  proposed  by 
the    administration,    terminate    pro- 


grams that  provide  t.echnical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  conservation  for 
low-income  consumers,  schools,  and 
hospitals,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments? Should  we,  as  proposed  by  the 
administration,  repeal  fud  effldency 
requirements  for  automobiles?  Obvi- 
ously not.  We  must  demonstrate  at 
least  equal  commltmoit  and  resolve  to 
promoting  effidency  as  we  do  to  en- 
suring adequate  supplies  of  oil. 

This  resolve  has  been  demonstrated 
by  our  alllea.  Just  t>ef  ore  the  attadt  on 
the  XJAB.  Stark,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Intemati<Hial  Energy  Agency  to  dis- 
cuss concerns  over  the  member  coun- 
tries' dependence  on  oU.  our  European 
allies  admonished  the  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Energy  for  the  absence  of  effective 
Government  programs  to  promote  ef- 
fidency. The  Secretary  went  to  that 
meeting  to  encourage  the  Western  Eu- 
ropean nations  to  increase  their  emer- 
gency oil  stockpiles.  Some  of  those  na- 
tions' representatives  rejected  that 
plea  and  argued  that  the  United 
States— which  accounts  for  one-fourth 
of  the  world's  annual  energy  consump- 
tion—instead should  look  for  ways  to 
increase  energy  effidency  at  home. 
This  confrontation  is  likely  to  re- 
emerge  at  the  Venice  economic 
summit.  Unlike  the  U.S.  administra- 
tion, many  allied  leaden  view  energy 
effidency  and  alternative  fuels  devel- 
opment, in  conjimction  with  strategic 
oil  reserves,  as  integral  components  of 
their  defense  against  dangerous  oil  de- 
pendence. 

Given  the  risks  to  protect  our  inter- 
ests in  Middle  East  oU  and  the  costs  to 
increase  domestic  oil  production. 
Americans  should  not  accept  the  ad- 
ministration's benign  neglect  of 
energy  conservation.  Unless  we  aggres- 
sively pursue  conservation  and  effi- 
dency. an  essential  element  of  a  sound 
national  energy  policy  is  missing.  As 
Congress  negotiates  budget  priorities 
and  the  President  meets  with  other 
heads  of  state  in  Venice,  we  must  re- 
memt>er  the  need  to  supix>rt  our  con- 
servation and  efficiency  programs. 


THE  GEPHARDT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago.  the  House  took  a  critical 
step. 

The  House  voted  218  to  214  to 
attach  the  so-called  Gephardt  amend- 
ment to  its  version  of  the  trade  bilL 

The  Gephardt  amendment  makes  a 
good  deal  of  sense  at  first  glance. 

It  directs  the  President  to  negotiate 
10-percent  reductions  in  our  trade 
defldts  with  excessive  surplus  coun- 
tries each  year  for  4  yean.  If  the  nego- 
tiations do  not  work,  the  President 
miist  retaliate  to  meet  the  defidt  re- 
duction targets. 

Is  this  a  quick,  dean  solution  to  the 
UJ3.  trade  defidt? 

Hardly.  If  the  Gephardt  amendment 
becomes  law,  it  would  start  us  down  a 


path  that  would  stifle  world  trade  and 
cripple  the  U.S.  economy  within  a  few 
short  years. 

In  the  hopes  of  convincing  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  the  Gephardt 
amendment.  I  plan  to  make  a  series  of 
floor  statements  over  the  next  few 
days  to  set  forth  what  I  see  as  the 
major  problems  with  the  Gephardt  ap- 
proach  to  trade  policy. 

I  know  the  Gephardt  amendment  is 
not  likdy  to  be  offered  on  the  Senate 
floor.  But  the  propouds  being  consid- 
ered are  likely  to  ccmtaln  many  of  the 
flaws  of  the  Gephardt  amendment. 

Moreover,  the  amendment  will  be  a 
part  of  the  House  bill  in  conference.  It 
is  a  reality  we  cannot  ignore. 
UFS  ususs  cxnuMVt 

The  Gephardt  amendment  may  be  a 
reality,  but  it  is  not  realistic.  It  is  fan- 
tasy. It  will  not  woriE.  And  it  will  have 
devastating  effects. 

We  have  all  talked  about  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment.  We  have  talked 
about  retaliation,  higher  constuner 
prices  and  escalating  trade  wars.  But  I 
am  concerned  the  talk  has  been  a  little 
abstract.  We  have  not  discussed  what 
life  actually  would  be  like  under  Gep- 
hardt. 

So  today  I  should  like  to  paint  a  pic- 
ture of  what  life  would  be  like  under 
Gephardt— what  life  would  be  like  for 
the  middle  Americans  all  of  us  repre- 
sent. 

For  reasons  I  will  go  into  tomorrow. 
Gephardt  would  lead  to  import  restric- 
tions—massive import  restrictions. 

Rememl)er  the  semiconductor  retal- 
iation? The  Gephardt  restrictions 
would  be  equal  to  133  semiconductor 
retaliations. 

These  restrictions  will  dramatically 
increase  prices  on  imported  products. 

Let  us  envision  what  life  would  be 
like  under  Gephardt. 

Suppose  you  are  going  shopping  for 
a  car.  Looking  for  a  Toyota  Corolla? 
Today,  it'll  cost  you  $9,500.  Under 
Gephardt— $17,500,  an  $8,000  increase. 

Today,  with  that  $8,000  you  could 
make  a  down  payment  on  the  home 
you've  been  wanting  to  buy.  You  could 
save  enough  for  your  child's  educa- 
tion. 

But  not  under  Gephardt. 

Maybe  you  are  looking  for  some- 
thing a  little  cheaper  in  a  car? 

How  about  one  of  the  cheiu>est  im- 
ports in  the  American  Market— a 
Korean  Hirundai?  Today,  it  will  cost 
you  only  $5,200.  Under  Gephardt— 
$10,000.  That  is  a  little  pricey  for  a 
second  car. 

It  is  also  a  whopping  48-percent  in- 
crease. If  a  car  dealer  asked  you  to  pay 
that  today  that  kind  of  markup,  you 
would  say  he  was  nuts.  But  that  is 
what  we  would  be  asking  American 
carbuyen  to  pay— $10,000. 

Today,  with  $10,000  you  could  buy  a 
4-door  Honda  Accord.  But  under  Gep- 
hardt you  would  have  to  settle  for  a 
Hyundai 


And  life  under  Gephardt  wHl  not  be 
different  Just  for  car  Imyers. 

Thinking  about  buying  a  stereo? 
You  had  better  start  saving.  Today,  a 
Ji^Muiese  stereo  will  cost  you  about 
$200.  Under  Gephardt,  the  same 
stereo  would  cost  you  about  $300. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

A  shirt  from  Japan:  today.  $40. 
Under  Gephardt,  $55. 

A  pair  of  slacks  imported  from 
Taiwan:  Today.  $30.  Under  Gephardt, 
nearly  $50. 

If  you  think  kids  dothes  are  expen- 
sive today.  Just  wait  until  Gephardt, 
because  most  of  those  dothes  come 
from  the  countries  restricted  voda 
Gephardt. 

Most  of  the  familiee  I  represent  are 
Just  iw^iHtig  ends  meet  each  month.  If 
they  are  lucky,  they  put  away  $5,  $10, 
or  $15  a  month  for  their  kids'  educa- 
tion. 

They  cannot  afford  to  pay  $20  more 
for  slikcks,  $100  more  for  dectronics 
and  $8,000  more  for  their  cars. 

But  that  is  what  Gephardt  would  do. 
And  all  of  those  figures  assume  that 
domestic  alternatives  to  these  prod- 
ucts would  be  available. 

Over  4  years,  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment would  require  the  United  States 
to  exdude  $40  billion  in  Imports  with 
tariffs  and  quotas. 

In  the  first  year  alone,  it  would  re- 
strict $11  billion  worth  of  imfwrts. 

And  those  restrictions  would  force 
tremendous  price  increases  on  all 
Americans  and  reignite  the  fires  of  in- 
flation. 

The  net  result  will  be  a  decline  in 
the  standard  of  living  of  every  Ameri- 
can. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  have  to  sit 
on  our  hands  and  let  the  Japanese  or 
the  Koreans  destroy  our  industries 
through  unfair  competition. 

We  should  not,  and  we  will  not. 

We  must  press  our  foreign  competi- 
ton  to  eliminate  their  unfair  prac- 
tices. Retaliation  is  Justified  at  timea. 
But  the  Gephardt  amendment  is  not 
the  way  to  go.  We  need  to  tailor  our 
strategy  to  ensure  we  don't  Just  shoot 
ourselves  in  the  foot. 

Mr.  GsPBARDT  sa3rs  that  his  amend- 
ment wiU  "get  tough"  on  the  Japa^ 
nese.  But  it  will  end  up  getting  tough 
on  American  consumers. 

Life  under  Gephardt  will  t>e  a  night- 
mare for  American  consumers. 

COKCLUSIOH 

Tomorrow,  I  will  explain  the  imjwct 
that  the  Gephardt  amendment  is 
likdy  to  have  on  UJS.  export  indus- 
tries. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  morning  Inisineas  l)e 
extended  to  the  hour  of  1:40  pjn. 
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todv  and  that  ^  ,^ 

ilnr*m  that  period  for  not  to  vaemtA  10 

mliiutM  Mfih  

The  ACTINO  FRSSIDKNT  pro  tem- 
Wtttaout  objection,  tt  la  so  or- 


(ICr.  WIRTH  MRimed  the  chair.) 


IN  RKxmmnoN  op  faith 

ROBBSEL 

Mr.  BnVQAMAM.  Mr.  President,  on 
Mday  of  thla  week  one  of  the  mem- 
of  my  ledalattre  atatf.  Faith 
will  leaTe  her  job  In  the 
I  to  «o(k  with  the  Native  Ameri- 
can  RlghtB  Fond  here  In  Waahlnfton. 
With  me  tram  the  early  dayi  of  thla 
tenn.  Faith  ha*  been  a  tniated  and 
valued  member  of  my  itaff  dvlnc  me 
expert  oouneel  on  a  variety  of  tauea. 
She  la  a  dlUcent,  hard-worklnt. 
thoushtfol  person  who  brln«s  to  each 
taak  a  high  decree  of  patience  and  ae- 
renlty. 

FWth  la  bleaaed  with  the  vlrtiie  of 
penJatence.  She  puzauea  soala  tn  an 
iwifi»CTtng  way  and  deaervea  much 
credit  for  eatabllahment  of  the  Senate 
Health  Promotion  Procram.  Her  ocnn- 
mltment  to  that  and  other  projects 
has  won  her  the  thanks  and  respect  of 
many  In  the  Senate  and  throuchout 
NewMezkm. 

Many  of  my  ooUeacues  and  thelr 
stafffe  are  well  acquainted  with  Faith 
and  the  work  she  haa  performed,  not 
only  tn  health  iasuea  but  In  the  areas 
of  aglnc.  education,  and  Indian  affairs. 
She  takea  with  her  the  hlch  regard  of 
all  who  know  her  and  have  worked 
with  her. 

She  has  been  my  lead  staffer  In  the 
development  of  significant  legislation 
relating  to  public  employee  and  Indian 
health  promotion,  nutrition  monitor- 
ing, establishing  and  office  of  compre- 
hensive health  promotion,  a  teacher 
training  corps,  FnyH«h  proficiency  act 
and  other  issues. 

She  wOl  be  missed  but  her  contribu- 
tlons  will  be  remembered  and  will  con- 
tinue to  grow. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  minois. 


DR.  LAUCK.  YOU  MADE  MT  DAY 

Mr.  DEZON.  Mr.  President,  we  talk 
about  so  many  serious  and  oftentimes 
even  sad  things  in  the  Senate  that  a 
pleasant  experience  I  had  this  morn- 
ing in  reading  the  Chicago  Tribune 
has  tempted  me  to  share  that  pleasure 
with  my  colleaguea.  There  Is  almost  a 
aaylng  around  here  that  no  news  is 
good  news,  but  here  is  some  news  I 
read  this  morning  that  I  thought  was 
really  good  news.  Mr.  President. 

In  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Wednes- 
day, June  10,  on  the  Tempo  page,  a 
column  by  a  very  excellent  Chicago 
Tribune  columnist.  Bob  Greene,  enti- 
tled. "Dentist  Keeps  Pain  Out  of  the 
Pocket." 
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Here  Is  the  storr 

Dmiisi  K^ee P*ni Ovr or 

It  you  think  that  all  of  the 
■nd  dtpnaitaw.  vand  a  few 
thto  atarr.  Ifarb*  tt  wtU 
much  ss  It  dM  me. 

Bul  Reaika.  74.  of  BaaaanvUle. 
mostly  off  bli  Sootel  aacuHty.  Several 
aeo  ba  uawlad  aene  oral  aurserr  dona.  Hla 
(iMit^  tn  nBMiinTinn  who  haa  Uaated 
RoBlka  (or  mora  than  M  jraan.  was  a  little 
i^netant  to  do  the  procodure  htmartf: 
Rotfka  had  bean  hoapttaHaart  twlea  (or 
baart  attacks,  and  tba  dantlst  wanted  to  rae- 
an  onl  suriaon.  Just  tn  eaaa  then 


I 
Dr 


an  awwtntmant  wttb  tbe 
oral  auraeon  bla  own  dentlat  bad  raeom- 
manded:  Or.  MIdiaal  Lauck.  whoae  otfloaa 
ara  tn  Blmhunt. 

-Dr.  lAucfc'a  omoaa  wara  very  trnpnaatve- 
looktaw."  Ro^fta  aald.  "Tba  thraa  female  at- 
tantents  were  ertaply  gowned  and  extremely 
pWiaaant.  much  conoamad  with  my  ooenf ort. 
Dr.  lAuek  oama  In.  Introduoed  hlmaelf  to 
ma.  ahared  a  few  plaeaantrtoa.  and  then  In- 
jected my  gans  In  thraa  plaoaa. 

"Durtaw  tba  prooadura.  I  aeiddad  myaeU 
for  not  havlnc  made  (tnandal  arTaosemenU 
prior  to  tbe  work.  Thla  waa  a  flnt-daaa 
setup,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  In  (or  a  stiff  er 
bai  than  I  had  antleipated. 

"When  the  doctor  was  done  with  me.  I 
went  to  the  front  ofdee.  I  waa  truly  appre- 
henatve  about  the  coat.  The  receptionist 
(tiled  out  iotne  (orms,  and  as  she  handed 
them  to  me.  I  aaked.  "What  do  I  owe?" 

"She  aald.  'Fhre.' 

"I  almost  fainted,  knowtns  that  she  meant 
$600.  I  waa  already  thtnfclns  about  where  I 
could  borrow  the  money,  and  how  I  could 
explain  that  I  oouldnt  pay  right  away. 

Then  I  looked  at  tbe  bOL  It  was  $•. 

"Tbe  reoeptkmlat  aald.  'Doctor  aometlmea 
doea  tbte  (or  aenior  dtlaens.'  At  flrat  1 
thought  there  might  be  aotna  mlsunder- 
^««^wwiy  ijut  she  aaid  no,  all  I  owed  was  tA. 
So  I  paid  her  with  a  flve-doUar  blU.  I  waa 
overwhelmed  then,  and  I  atlll  am  now.  I  And 
it  almost  Incredible." 

I  got  In  toudi  with  Dr.  Michael  lAuck.  Ini- 
tially he  was  reluctant  to  dlacuaa  the  matter 
with  me.  but  after  a  (ew  days  he  aald  he 
didnt  aee  how  tt  would  hurt  to  talk  about  It. 

"Tea.  thla  la  the  way  I  do  things."  he  aakL 
"I'm  48  years  old;  I've  had  my  practice  for  a 
whOa.  I  decided  early  on  that  I  would  do 
thla  (or  aenior  dtlsena  who  weren't  in  good 
ftffflw**!  shape,  and  (or  handicapped 
people.  Tou  make  a  pretty  good  living  doing 
what  I  do.  I  told  myaeU  that  if  the  financial 
nyx*—  of  my  practice  hinged  on  the 
number  of  extractions  that  I  did  on  elderly 
patlenta  who  really  couldn't  afford  it.  then 
I'm  In  trouble. 

"Oral  lurgery  la  expensive.  It's  not  uncom- 
mon for  a  bill  to  run  from  $600  to  $700. 
ICaJor  Jaw  surgery  can  go  from  $3,500  to 
$10,000.  I  Juat  couldnt  sleep  at  night  U  I 
knew  that  I  had  charged  an  elderly  peraon  a 
(ee  that  might  prevent  that  peraon  (ram 
buying  groeertea." 

Dr.  Lauck  aald  that  originally  he  charged 
■enkv  dtlacna  with  limited  (unda  nothing  at 
alL  But  aoon  be  (ound  that  they  pre(erred 
the  $6  cbarge:  the  token  charge  made  them 
(eel  that  they  weren't  charity  caaea. 

"life  Is  less  than  simple  (or  some  people" 
he  aald.  "As  I  told  you.  my  practice  doea 
very  weU.  My  famUy  doesnt  have  to  worry 
about  food  on  the  table.  So  by  doing  thla.  I 
feel  good.  In  fact,  my  annual  income  lait 
wbat  makaa  me  feel  aucceaafuL  Doing  thla  la 
what  makaa  me  feel  suooeaafut" 


with  Oeorglana  Sedlaoek.  one  of 
Laucfc'a  aurglcal  aaalatanta.  "Dr. 
a  rule  o(  never  being  In  tba 
when  tbe  bill  la  presentad."  abe  aald.  "He 
flgurea  out  which  of  hla  patienu  should  get 
the  $6  charge,  and  he  -*g"*'*  xia.  So  whan 
we  pnsant  tbe  patient  with  tbe  blU  for  $5, 
Dr.  lAuek  la  uowheie  to  be  aaen. 

"Tbere'a  a  reaaon  for  that.  Ha  doeant 
want  tba  patlenU  (aUbw  all  over  themaelvea 
with  gratitude.  He  wanto  than  to  be  sUe  to 
piiisiiive  tbair  dignity.  But  ni  teU  you  .  .  . 
rm  there  whan  some  o(  tbeae  eklarly  and 
handicapped  people  And  out  that  they're 
only  beliw  charged  $A,  and  I  get  ao  damn 
emotional  I  (eel  like  I'm  going  to  cry.  It 
makaa  you  (eel  like  you're  a  part  o(  the 
human  race." 

Sedlaoek  «ld  that  at  first  most  patlenU 
doot  understand.  "They  say.  'I  think 
there's  aome  mlatake,' "  ahe  aald.  "And  we 
aay.  'Tbere'a  no  mlatake.  Come  see  us  when 
you  need  ul'  Then  they  think  that  we 
their  Inaurance  ia  going  to  pay  the 
They  aay.  'We  have  no  inaurance.'  And 
we  aay.  'We  know.  The  bill  Is  $5.' " 

As  I  noted  be(ore,  at  first  Dr.  Lauck 
waan't  sure  he  wanted  to  talk  about  this 
with  me.  There  are  obvtoua  potential  prob- 
lema;  for  <Mie.  hla  office  phone  will  probably 
ring  o((  the  hook  thla  morning  with  calla 
(rem  people  wanting  $5  dental  aervloe. 

"I'D  deal  with  that  when  and  if  It  hap- 
pens," he  aald.  "What  you  have  to  under- 
stand is  that  I'm  really  doing  this  (or  seldsh 
rteaniw  It  dawned  on  me  early  in  my 
career  U I  can  do  this  and  (eel  better  about 
myaeU  as  a  person,  then  ni  do  It.  I've  never 
regretted  It." 

I  thank  Bob  Greene  for  the  column, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  thank  Dr.  Mi- 
chael Lauck  for  making  my  day. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


EXTENSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS  FOR  20  MINUTES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  morning 
business  i>eriod  be  extended  for  20 
minutes  to  accommodate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  that  he  be  permitted  to  speak 
during  the  whole  thereof^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
FowLKR).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ITB^-****  Bir.  President,  of 
course  I  thank  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
sssume  no  intemiption  will  be  shown 
in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hiuts  relating 
to  the  introduction  of  legislation  are 
printed  later  in  today's  Racoao  under 
Statonents  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Reaolutions.) 
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RECORD  TO  REMAIN  OPEN 
UNTIL  5  P  JC 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  ocmsent  that  the  Raooao 
remain  open  until  6  pjn.  today  for 
statements  and  the  introduction  of 
legislation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WXtti- 
out  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dxxow).  The  Chair  reoogniaea  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop). 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  as  if  In  morning 
busineaa  for  8  mlnutea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  reoognized. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMl'lTEEB 
TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
pTiawiwi/wiM  consent  that  the  oommit- 
teea  have  until  8  pjn.  today  to  report 
any  Legialatlve  or  Executive  Calendar 
buiineas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  ^^th- 
out  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  shortly  go  out.  I  was  going 
to  put  in  a  quorum,  but  I  should  ex- 
plain for  the  record  that  the  reaaon 
the  Senate  is  going  out  early  is  to  ac- 
commodate Senators  who  are  working 
at  developing  a  compromise  measure 
on  the  rampft'g"  financing  reform.  It 
is  difficult  for  Senators  to  have  to 
answer  quorum  calls  and  come  to  the 
floor  and  speak  on  the  subject  of  S.  2 
and.  at  the  same  time,  be  attempting 
to  develop  a  compromise  package.  This 
will  be  a  package  that  will  not  compro- 
mise their  principles.  It  will  provide 
that  there  be  a  limitation  on  raunpaign 
q>endlng  and  that  there  be  a  cap  on 
PAC  contributions;  but  in  between 
these  basic  imperatives.  I  think  there 
is  some  room  for  compromise. 

There  is  a  dynamic  woritlng  here 
and  I  believe  that  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  are  hopeful  that  a  bi- 
IMUtisan  vproach  can  be  arrived  at  to 
deal  with  the  problem,  the  serious 
problem,  in  this  country  that  is  not 
partisan  and  to  do  so  by  passing  legis- 
lation that  Is  not  iMutisan. 

It  is  not  a  Democratic  bill,  it  is  not  a 
Republican  bill;  it  is  not  a  Democratic 
problem,  it  is  not  a  Republican  prob- 
lem. But  there  is  that  internal  dynam- 
ic working  here,  because  there  is  a 
basic  awareness  that  we  have  to  act 
before  a  scandal  which  is  waiting  to 
happen  actually  occurs. 

So  the  Senate  is  moving  not  because 
of  some  outside  force  like  Watergate 
or  the  Iran-Contra  misadventure.  Sen- 
ators see  this  coming.  They  know  it. 
know  that  it  is  going  to  happen.  In  the 
interest  of  the  people,  in  the  interest 
of  the  institution,  and  in  the  interest 
of  our  r^reaentative  form  of  democra- 
cy, we  have  to  find  a  way  and  it  is  our 
determination  to  find  a  way.  So  it  is 
only  for  the  purpoae  of  letting  Sena- 
tors have  the  opportunity  to  spend 
more  time  uninterrupted  on  trying  to 
find  a  compromise  that  it  will  be  my 
intention  shortly  to  put  the  Senate 
over  until  tomorrow. 


TO    APPOINT    A    MISSION    FOR 

THE  DEFENSE  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  all 
Senators  are  required  to  take  an  oath 
to  "support  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  against  all 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic"  We 
wage  debates  on  all  aspects  of  defense 
Issues  except  thoae  most  threatening 
to  America^the  threat  of  Soviet  bal- 
listic mlssUes  penetrating  American 
territory  and  the  lack  of  any  branch  of 
the  UJS.  Armed  Forces  specifically 
tasked  to  defend  against  aerial  threats 
of  all  types.  Today  America  neither  in- 
tends to  defend  herself  nor  pursue  vic- 
tory in  the  event  of  war.  We  have  no 
plans  for  defense  nor  goal  of  victory 
anywhere  in  our  military  structure. 

Despite  all  of  the  money  and  all  of 
the  effort  devoted  toward  defense,  we 
still  cannot  prevent  even  a  single 
Soviet  nuclear  armed  missile,  once 
launched,  from  reaching  our  territory. 
Even  more  alarming  is  the  fact  that. 
at  present,  there  is  no  branch  of  the 
Armed  Forces  assigned  the  specific 
role  of  defending  America,  even 
against  an  aU  out  attack  from  Soviet 
aircraft. 

For  instance,  NORAD  is  assigned  to 
maintain  only  the  peacetime  sover- 
eignty of  U.S.  air  space:  no  mention  is 
made  of  either  peacetime  or  wartime 
defense  against  any  missile  threat. 
The  U.S.  Strategic  Defense  Command 
merely  pursues  research  into  defense 
against  ballistic  missile  attack.  Fur- 
thermore, the  strategy  of  victory  in 
warfare  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  U.S. 
plans.  Can  any  American  understand 
why  no  branch  of  our  military  plans  to 
win  a  confrontation  that  someone  else 
starts  against  us? 

Clearly,  then,  the  responsibility  for 
defending  the  Nation  against  Soviet 
ballistic  missile  and  aerial  attack  must 
be  given  to  some  branch  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces.  Clearly  victory 
must  be  our  punrase  if  someone  dares 
assault  us. 

Therefore.  I  will  be  introducing  an 
amendment  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  assign  to  one  or  more  of 
the  branches  of  the  Aimed  Forces,  the 
specific  mission  to  defend  the  United 
States  against  all  aerial  threats  and,  in 
case  of  war.  to  provide  the  necessary 
capabilities  to  assure  the  free  use  of 
spmcft  in  order  to  ensure  a  U.S.  victory. 

The  i4>propriate  military  commands 
which  wOl  be  called  upon  to  defend 


America  must  be  in  on  the  design  and 
development  of  the  means  and  tactics 
of  defense.  Such  coowtlnadnn  may 
seem  elementary,  but  It  la  thla  very  co- 
ordination which  Is  totally  larking  in 
today's  defense  wganlwtlon 

Americans  have  a  right  to  expect  to 
be  defended  from  aggression.  Every 
Senator  has  pledged  his  oath  to  afflim 
that  right.  The  Constitution.  In  Its 
200th  year,  still  provides  the  obliga- 
tion for  defense  of  the  pet^tle— Ameri- 
cans should  Insist  on  it,  and  indeed 
they  would  if  only  they  could  cnnpre- 
hend  that  no  oat  is  assigned  that  obli- 
gation. Cfmgress  and  the  military 
must  assure  our  defense  and  pursue 
victory  if  any  natkm  should  launch  a 
war  or  an  assault  against  ua.  Amert- 
cans  believe  we  have  been  responsi- 
ble—it  is  now  past  time  that  we  were. 
Let  us  begin  by  at  least  assigning  the 
mission  to  defend  ouraelvea. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

tb.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  go  out  shortly  over  untfl  to- 
morrow, at  which  time  the  debate  on 
«»iimpiiign  financing  reform  wHl  be  re- 
sumed. 

I  understand  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor fran  Idaho  wishes  to  speak? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Leader,  I  was 
hoping  to  speak  for  about  10  to  15 
minutes  as  though  in  m<»ning  busi- 
ness. I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  speak 
yet,  but  I  hope  to  be  ready  to  speak 
within  just  a  couple  minutes.  If  there 
are  other  Senators  wishing  some  time 
first,  I  would  be  happy  to  wait. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator.  If 
thoe  are  no  other  Senators  who  wish 
to  speak  except  Mr.  Pxll,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  morning  busineaB 
be  extended  for  no  later  than  20  min- 
utes, 5  minutes  for  Mr.  Pill  and  15  for 
Mr.  Snais.  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  reoog- 
nized for  a  poiod  of  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


A  SENSIBLE  SOLUTION:  FREE 
BROADCAST  TIME 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  searches  for  an  acceptable 
ompromise  in  the  area  of  campaign 
reform,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  my 
amendment  No.  36,  the  Informed  Elec- 
torate Act,  which  I  Introduced  on 
March  10, 1987,  as  an  amendment  to  S. 
2. 

This  amendment  has  some  special 
features  that  commend  it  for  consider- 
ation: 

It  does  not  involve  public  financing; 
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It 


wtth  the  ivoblaB  of 


It 


Ttao  pupoM  of  my 
rinpte  and  itnlghtf onrard. 
tlM  probtan  vtmptnaaom  eosta  of 
•ral  poWtlim'  '— T**r^  •*•  Kb 
It  would  BMk«  available  at  no  ooat  the 
one  eknent  whMi  haa  eontrfbuted 
the  moat  to  the  ooat  9tnl  and  that  la 
iimdia  la  ciartraat  **"»*» 

The  amandmant  raqulrea  TV  ata- 
tkm  to  provide  time  for  campalm  tiae 
to  the  rr*****^^  eonmltteea  erf  the  po- 
Ittieal  partlea.  whldi  would  In  turn  al- 
loeato  the  time  to  dlglUe  candklatae 
for  the  flenafe  and  Houae. 

Oommttteea  reeetvlng  tree  broadcast 
tlaaa  may  uae  up  to  15  minutea  per  day 
for  the  60-day  period  hnraertlately  pre- 
«^««**»*g  ^<"  elentki 

All  time  la  to  be  provided  during  the 
ao-oaOed  prime  time  acceaa  period, 
fnm  7-JO  to  •  pjn.  local  time,  each 
■fwArtaj  evenliw.  Under  current  FCC 
reculatkuw.  this  la  a  time  period  which 
kxal  atattona  are  auppoaed  to  use  for 
community-oriented  proframming, 
but  which  In  practice  Is  not  always 
wen  used. 

The  tree  time  must  be  used  In  a 
wiMitMwr  which  promotes  a  rational  dls- 
ouaalon  and  debate  of  iasuea  pertinent 
to  the  electloo  Involved.  At  least  76 
percent  of  the  time  must  be  taken  up 
by  a  candidate's  own  remarks.  In  this 
way.  J  believe  my  amendment  provides 
a  poiMlve  alternative  to  netattve  cam- 
paign ads  without  In  any  way  Imposing 
limits  CO  present  practices. 

While  my  amendment  does  place  an 
administrative  burden  on  the  parties.  I 
suggest  that  It  is  a  burden  they  should 
be  ^aA  to  accept.  The  plan  of  the  bill 
permits  the  party  organisations  to 
decide  which  of  their  candldatfs  par- 
Ucularly  in  metropolitan  areas  where 
many  Federal  candlrtatwi  may  be  in 
contention— can  best  benefit  from  the 
media  exposure  offered  by  the  bilL 
Hopefully,  this  feature  of  the  biU  will 
meet  reservations  expressed  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration when  It  heard  testimony 
on  tree  media  time  and  related  propos- 
als m  1983. 

This  smendment  Is  in  no  way  restric- 
tive of  present  campaign  practices. 
Any  randMat^.  whether  or  not  a  recip- 
ient of  free  time  under  this  bill.  Is  still 
at  liberty  to  go  out  and  purchase  as 
much  additional  media  time  as  he  or 
she  can  afford  and  needa.  Hopefully, 
however,  the  substantial  infusion  of 
free  time  provided  by  the  bill  will 
reduce  substantially  campaign  expend- 
itures for  media  purchases. 

Finally.  I  would  emphaslae  that  this 
Is  maentlally  a  no-coat  bUl  in  terms  of 
the  value  of  the  media  time  that 
would  be  given  to  the  political  process. 
There  Is  to  be  sure  an  authorisation 
for  appropriations  that  may  be  needed 
to  meet  the  modest  costs  of  overseeing 


^%Mnp"^»«*  But  the  basic  commodity 
of  the  bUl  Is  an  m*^*^M  publle  re- 
source—nasMly  the  atrwavea— which 
the  Congrem  can  properly  require  to 
be  uaed  for  poUtical  debate. 

Mr.  Preaident.  recent  flgurea  Indi- 
cate that  at  least  40  percent  of  all  po- 
Utical nampaign  expenditures  and  up 
to  7S  percent  In  aome  media  markets- 
are  spent  on  media  advertising.  If  we 
are  truly  concerned  about  curbing  the 
cost  of  campaigning,  it  makes  sense  to 
use  an  available  public  reeource  to  sub- 
stitute for  this  malor  category  of  ex- 
penditure. If  we  can  thereby  reduce 
costs,  we  wlUbe  reducing  the  pressure 
to  raise  funds  from  PACs  and  all 
other  sources  and  the  political  process 
wlU  benefit  proportionally. 

I  yield  the  floor.  

The  PRKBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognised  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  STMM8.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  making 
this  time  available  for  me  to  speak  as 
though  In  morning  business. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  speak  on  a  subject  that  has  been  de- 
bated at  great  length  on  the  floor,  and 
I  commend  the  Senate  for  iU  very  wise 
decision  yesterday,  which  was  to  deny 
a  cloture  petition  which  had  been  filed 
by  the  majority  leader  to  limit  debate 
on  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
very,  very  important  Issues  that  has 
been  brought  before  this  Senate— cam- 
paign election  reform. 

Mr.  President.  I  made  comments  yes- 
terday when  there  was  a  discussion  on 
the  floor,  a  very  good  debate.  I  com- 
mend people  on  both  sides  for  the 
quality  of  the  debate  we  had.  These 
newspaper  editorials  have  been  print- 
ed In  the  RaooBD  in  support  of  the  so- 
called  campaign  reform  bill.  I  just 
want  to  point  out.  and  I  do  not  say 
this  to  be  critical  of  newspaper  edito- 
rials, whether  they  are  editors  in  my 
State  or  editors  of  the  Washington 
Post,  the  Washington  Times,  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
or  what  have  you,  that  there  is  an  in- 
herent conflict  of  interest  between 
Journalists  and  limiting  rampaign  con- 
tributions. Because,  if.  in  fact.  Con- 
gress limits  the  amount  of  money  that 
people  can  vend  in  caunpaigns  snd 
limits  how  much  can  be  spent  In  the 
people's  right  to  exercise  free  speech 
and  tell  the  story  of  what  kind  of  Job 
the  Inctmibent  in  office  is  doing,  then, 
in  fact.  It  makes  the  editorial  policies 
and  the  articles  written  by  newspa- 
pos.  news  Journalism  or  the  media,  a 
more  powerful  tool  to  try  to  have  an 
impact  on  elections. 

I  have  said  this.  Mr.  President,  time 
and  time  again,  that  the  key  to  good 
election  procediuw  is  full  disclosure  of 
where  the  money  comes  from  and  how 
much  money  who  gives  to  which  can- 


didate and  what  the  source  of  that 
money  is.  That  Is  the  key  to  a  good, 
clean  election  system.  I  personally  be- 
lieve and  my  experience  In  politics 
tells  me  that  the  election  system  we 
have  today  la  much  more  aboveboard, 
»o»iv>th»wg  we  as  Americans  can  all  be 
very  proud  of  even  though  you  hear  a 
lot  In  the  media  about  there  being  too 
much  money  spent  in  politics,  that  the 
distinguished  occupant  of  the  chair 
(Mr.  DaEOK)  or  the  Senator  now 
spnaklnr  spent  too  much  for  their  re- 
election in  1980  and  ao  on  and  so 
forth.  I  believe  those  contributions  are 
all  accounted  for. 

Most  of  thoae  ccmtrlbutlons  are  actu- 
ally small  contributions,  particularly 
those  that  come  from  political  action 
oommltteea.  They  are  mall,  individual 
ocmtrlbutions.  I  think  the  key  is  disclo- 
sure of  where  the  money  comes  from. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  experience  I 
had  last  year.  My  campaign  committee 
raised  some  $3.2  million  in  the  course 
of  1086  and  1986  in  the  effort  to  re- 
elect me  to  this  seat  in  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  the  great  State 
of  Idaho.  Out  of  83.2  million,  there 
were  two  or  three  checks  that  my  cam- 
paign committee  felt  was  not  money 
that  we  wanted  to  accept.  So  it  was 
sent  back.  There  was  a  little  contribu- 
tion that  came  in  on  November  3  in 
the  heat  of  the  rampaign  from  an 
outfit  called  GANPAC— Oerman- 
Amertcan  National  Political  Action 
Committee.  It  sounded  very  innocu- 
ous. The  money  was  deposited  in  the 
bank. 

Later,  when  the  disclosure  came.  I 
got  a  phone  call  from  a  reporter  on 
channel  2  News  in  Boise,  ID.  The  re- 
porter said.  "Senator,  you  have  re- 
ceived a  campaign  contribution  from  a 
political  action  committee  that  has  a 
white  supremacy  philosophy.  The 
GANPAC  is  led  by  Hans  Schmidt,  a 
former  member  of  the  Hitler  Touth 
Group  and  the  Waffen  SS,  the  Nasi 
military  organization  heavily  Involved 
in  peraecution  of  Jews  in  World  War 
n.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  It? 
Are  you  going  to  give  It  back?" 

This  caught  me  by  surprise  because 
I  did  not  reallae  it.  I  want  to  make  the 
point  that  it  was  because  of  full  disclo- 
sure that  it  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  the  media. 

I  said.  "Absolutely  not.  I  am  not 
going  to  give  it  back.  You  people  seem 
to  forget  that  Hitler  was  a  clearcut 
leftwlnger.  he  was  a  National  Socialist. 
He  was  everything  I  learned  when  I 
was  raised  was  the  opposite  of  what  we 
want  our  children,  our  friends,  to 
aspire  to. 

"I  am  not  giving  the  money  back  to 
the  organization  that  aspires  to  the 
goals  of  Adolf  HlUer.  I  will  give  the 
□umey  to  the  Idaho  Holocaust  Com- 
mission snd  the  Idaho  Antldef  amatlon 
League." 


That  Is  what  my  campaign  commit- 
tee did.  That  riled  up  some  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
that  printed  in  the  Raooas.  that  news 
release  from  Boise,  ID,  the  Associated 
Preaa.  on  April  4, 1987. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  wss  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Raooas.  as  follows: 

Boiss.  ID  (AP).— Sen.  8t«ve  Symms  sc- 
oepted  a  tl.000  dooatlon  last  November 
from  a  political  action  committer  with  a 
white  suptemadst  ptalkMophy,  aooordlns  to 
the  Aprfl  edlUon  of  Motber  Jonas,  a  left- 
wing  political  masastne. 

Tbe «— g-««~»  reported  that  that  Oetmsn. 
American  National  Political  Action  Coeunlt- 
tee,  or  OAN-PAC,  donated  $1,000  to  the  Re- 
publican ■enator'a  campaign  effort,  as  well 
as  to  Sen.  Jaates  Abdnor,  R-SJ).,  and  Rep. 
Bob  Kdgar.  D-Pa.  Abdnor  lost  his  re-election 
bid  to  tbe  Senate  and  Edgar  f  aUed  to  gain  a 
Sensteseat. 

OAN-PAC  to  led  by  Hans  Schmidt,  a 
former  member  of  Hitler's  youth  group  and 
tbe  Waffen  88.  a  Nasi  military  organisation 
heavily  involved  In  Jewish  peraecutl<m  In 
WoridWarn. 

KBCI-TV  In  Boise  reported  Friday  that 
the  Jewisb  Antl-Defsmation  League  con- 
firmed Schmidt's  involvement  In  tbe  Nasi 
organisations  and  said  be  became  a  natural- 
ised dtiaen  of  tbe  United  States  In  lOM. 
Telephone  calls  by  KBCI  to  Schmidt  at  hto 
address  listed  in  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  and  to 
OAN-PAC  in  SanU  Ifonlca,  Calif,  went  un- 
answered. 

Schmidt  also  sends  out  a  monthly  OAN- 
PAC  news  letter  from  Virginia. 

Symms  said  Friday  he  was  unaware  of 
OAN-PACs  leanings,  believing  tbey  merely 
represented  Oetman-Americans  wben  the 
donation  arrived  the  day  before  tbe  general 
election. 

Hto  «^»«p»«g«  staff  was  occupied  with  the 
election  and  did  not  research  OAN-PACs 
history  at  the  time,  Symms  said. 

The  OAN-PAC  money  will  be  donated  to 
tbe  Idaho  Holocaust  Memorial,  he  said. 

Schmidt  apparently  has  at  least  a  passing 
acquaintance  with  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  Christian  (Aryan  Nations),  a  white 
Buinemacist  group  in  northern  Idaho.  Aryan 
Nations  leader  Rev.  Richard  Butler  said  he 
has  met  Schmidt  and  thinks  he  "to  a  very 
fine  and  courageous  man." 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Iiir.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  another 
article  from  the  paper  printed  entitled 
"Former  Nszi  Plans  to  Fight  Symms' 
Plan  to  Give  PAC  Donation  to  Jewish 
Groups." 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  a  letter  to  myself  from 
the  news  media  in  Idaho,  published 
throughout  the  State,  with  a  response 
letter  that  I  received  from  a  Richard 
Butler,  who  is  the  pastor  of  a  white  su- 
premacy hate  group  In  Coeur  D'Alene, 
ID.  in  the  Rscokd.  He  makes  reference 
to  a  very  small  number  of  people, 
about  20.  in  my  State.  They  were  given 
a  disproportlcmate  share  of  adverse 
publicity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoBD.  as  follow. 


Sykms  Oot  to  Jswish  Oaours  Dbaws 
AaoBT  AsTAii  RssFoms 

Thto  may  be  a  letter  of  Interest.  It  strikes 
me  as  a  perfect  example  of  the  mindset  of 
Butler  and  hto  f  oUowen  toward  tbose  who 
attempt  to  do  the  right  things  and  repre- 
sent Mfmrnnn  atandards  of  decency  to  which 
most  in  our  society  subscribe. 
Senator  SixvB  SntMS. 
WaAinaton,  DC 

DBAS  Sbutob  Stmms:  Your  actions  re- 
ported in  tbe  ftwkesman  Review,  April  12, 
substantiates  tbe  tmtbs  revested  by  former 
ooagreaaman.  Paul  FIndley,  and  Professor 
HJL  WOoox.  These  truths  are:  No  white 
VA.  government  official  acts  in  the  interest 
of  hto  race  and  nation. 

You  are  a  part  of  the  most  deadly  anti- 
white,  antl-Cbrist  alllanoe  that  has  ever  ex- 
isted, which  has  as  its  goal  the  extermina- 
tion of  our  Aryan  white  race,  heritage  and 
culture. 

As  Professor  H.A.  WOcoz  stated  oonoem- 
ing  our  leadership  in  America,  "The  white 
plutocrat  renegades  who  have  allied  them- 
selves with  world  Jewry  to  commit  global 
piracy  mostly  against  their  own  people. 
White  pretenders  who  willingly  front  for 
Jewry  on  any  and  all  occasions,  and  who 
duly  receive  B'nal  B'rith  awards  for  'Out- 
standing ClUaenship'— not  even  tbe  tradi- 
tional thirty  pieces  of  silver  for  double- 
crossing  their  own  people." 

Never  forget  that  the  day  to  soon  coming 
that  white  dtlsens  of  Idaho  will  understand 
your  hatred  for  the  white  race.  You  take 
white  people's  money  and  give  it  to  their 
most  deadly  enemies.  Thto  furthers  the  goal 
of  the  destruction  of  our  people.  Don't  you 
even  care  or  imderstand  that  the  Jew  will 
turn  on  you  and  that  your  reward  for  serv- 
ing them  wHl  be  more  devastating  than  for 
we  who  fight  for  life? 

RlCBABS  O.  BUTLBB. 
HA1 


FoBMSB  Naq  Puurs  To  Fight  Snncs'  Pun 
To  Onrs  PAC  Dohatior  to  Jewish  Okoups 

(By  Dean  Takahaski) 

WABRutoTOM.— An  alleged  former  Nasi 
who  heads  the  political  action  committee 
that  donated  $1,000  to  Idaho  Sen.  Steve 
Symms'  campaign  said  today  he  will  fight 
Symms'  plan  to  donate  the  money  to  two 
Jewish  organisations. 

Symms,  R-Idaho,  has  said  he  will  donate 
the  controversial  $1,000  campaign  contribu- 
tion he  received  from  tbe  Oerman-Amerlcan 
PAC  to  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nal  B'rith  and  the  Idaho  Holocaust  Coun- 
cU. 

Tom  Lowery,  press  secretary  for  Symms, 
said,  "The  senator  would  have  rejected  the 
contribution  had  he  known  it  came  from 
such  a  group,  but  we  dldnt  process  it  untO  a 
day  before  the  (Nov.  3)  election." 

Hans  Schmidt,  chairman  of  OANPAC, 
said  In  a  press  conference  he  would  check 
with  the  Federal  necUon  Commission  to 
"ascertain  whether  Symms  cannot  be 
charged  with  misappn^rlation  of  funds  and 
— p««t^*iiy  in  regards  to  tbe  forwarding  of 
thto  money  to  a  religious  organisation." 

However,  Karen  Finucan  an  FIX:  public 
affairs  qwdalist.  said  tbe  nx;  bad  not  re- 
ceived a  complaint  from  Schmidt's  group. 

Schmidt,  who  admitted  being  a  member  of 
the  Oeiman  Army  during  World  War  n  and 
a  member  of  tbe  Hitler  Youth  group  before 
be  was  18,  said  be  had  hoped  Symms  would 
keep  the  money. 


SduBidt's  press  ooof erenos  todsy  wm  bta 
first  response  since  the  oontribotlan  sur 
fsoed. 

He  said  OAMPAC  also  made  $1,000  oontrt- 
butiaas  to  tbe  Senate  campaigns  of  f o 
Rep.  Bob  Bdgar,  D-Pa..  and  Sen.  Ja 
Abdnor,  R-SD.  Mgar  said  he  to  angry  about 
the  donatlan  and  also  plans  to  give  It  away. 

According  to  liother  Jones,  a  leftwlnc  po- 
litical magsslne  wbldi  fbst  reported  the 
contributions  in  its  April  iasoe,  »*»"'»*^  was 
a  member  of  the  Waffen  8HS,  a  Natf  military 
organisation  beavHy  tnvidved  In  Jewisb  per- 
secution in  World  Wsr  TL 

Schmidt  said  OANPAC,  v«dcb  bad  not  do- 
nated funds  before  the  1986  race,  made  the 
contributions  based  on  Symms'  record  ss  a 
Republican  conservative  and  hto  stand  on 
IsraeL 

Lowery  said  Symms  oooslden  Ns^  groups 
to  be  in  the  same  camp  as  communists. 

Finucan  said  since  Symms  was  first  elect- 
ed to  Congress  in  1972,  before  a  1980  restile- 
tlon  on  excess  funds  took  effect,  ttie  Federal 
xaectton  Campaign  Act  allom  him  to  do 
anything  be  wants  with  excess  campaign 
funds. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  make  the  point.  Mr. 
President,  that  our  system  as  It  Is  has 
a  way  of  cleansing  Itself  from  these 
things  that  could  be  embarrassing  to 
the  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
chair,  to  this  Senator,  or  to  anybody 
else  because  of  disclosure.  If  there  is 
any  Improvement  I  would  like  to  see  In 
the  political  process.  It  would  be  full 
disclosure  of  everything.  In  my  race  In 
Idaho  this  year.  I  was  told  there  are 
500  people  on  union  payrolls  from  all 
over  the  United  States  who  are  in 
Idaho.  Soft  money  is  what  they  call 
that.  None  of  that  was  reported.  But  It 
was  pretty  much  agreed  by  the  news 
media  in  the  State,  by  the  opposition 
to  this  Senator,  by  the  people  who 
were  for  me.  the  people  who  were  for 
keeping  the  right-to-work  Initiative  In 
Idaho's  law  and  thoee  opposed  to  it — 
there  was  a  lot  of  soft  money  spoit  In 
Idaho  in  1987. 1  would  like  to  see  that 
disclosed  also. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  strongly  oppose 
S.  2.  I  urge  my  colleagues.  If  the  op- 
portunity comes,  that  we  continue  to 
vote  against  cloture  because  in  my 
opinion,  this  bill  runs  counter  to  fun- 
damental principles  of  Republican 
Government  and  treads  heavily  upon 
first-amendment  rights  which  Mem- 
bers of  the  first  U.S.  Congress  ap- 
proved as  a  bulwark  to  protect  individ- 
ual f  reedran  against  the  threat  of  an 
overbearing  national  government.  If 
the  bill  is  to  move  forward  at  all.  we 
must  have  an  opportunity  to  consider 
some  of  the  amendments  that  already 
have  been  introduced,  many  of  which 
are  relevant  to  the  bill  but  would  not 
be  germane  under  post-cloture  rules  of 
procedure.  I.  for  one,  am  ready  to  pro- 
ceed with  debate  and  the  consider- 
ation of  amendments  to  the  bill,  but  I 
will  vote  against  any  motion  to  restrict 
the  debate  or  our  ability  to  offer 
amendmmts  by  invoking  cloture. 

The  debate  this  year  has  hem  very 
similar  to  the  debate  oa  campaign  fk- 
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I  ref ona  of  pwTtom  ftmxu.  Tbare 
Mem  to  be  two  prtnuar  •▼Q*  which 
the  firoiMinw**"  of  *»— p*'f"  flnanoe 
raf onn  wmk.  to  iti«T— »«*»*•  Pint,  the  tn- 
fliMoee  of  veekl  tnteiiieU  hereafter 
known  u  PACK  and  eeeood.  eiiNieiNri 
^— j..tf«  ^fKP— *<'"■"—  Inn— ly  de- 
fined M  "too  much  money  for  a  slTon 
BfopeiMnt  of  nampr't**  flnanoe  ref onn 
to  ralw  eaeUj  amoiw  the  lototoytng 
eommuntty  and  a  few  trlendi  at 
home"  or  "more  money  than  it  ooet  to 
nm  a  campaign  40  yian  ago." 

Ifr.  Praridant.  I  mentioned  yeeter- 
day.  how  mii^  money  ie  vent  In  the 
Uhtted  Stataa  of  Amertea  to  advertiae 
the  major  oommodttlea  and  conaumer 
f^^.—  that  we  UBO  thn  big  beer  oom- 
Pfi»«*— ,  for  '■'-»««^«-  I  happen  to  like 
the  beer  iinmmirr**'-  beeauae  they 
make  It  poaalble  for  me  to  watch  mmrt- 
«wy  efonta.  I  am  Uke  mOllona  of  my 
fellow  AmerleaiM  and  thouaanda  of  my 
ooiwtltuentB  In  Idaho:  I  enjoy  watch- 
ing good  football,  baikethall.  and  baae- 
ball  gamM  GO  teleflilon.  It  la  advertla- 
Ing  that  pays  for  it.  that  makes  It  poa- 
alble for  ua  to  have  that  privilege. 
They  ipend  mUUooa  of  dollan  to  ad- 
vertiae ▼artoua  prodoeta. 

I  venture  to  My  when  one  analyiea 
how  much  la  aotaally  apoat  to  elect 
UwS.  Senaton.  oonaldertng  the  Impor- 
tance of  vrtiat  we  are  doing.  When  we 
are  talking  about  electing  people  who 
make  the  dedalona  of  which  this  coun- 
try la  going  to  go.  are  we  going  to  go 
over  the  cliff  Into  aortallam  and  de- 
stroy our  economy?  Or  are  we  going  to 
stand  tall  tot  tnedom  and  opportunl- 
tlea  for  people  ta  a  free  enterprlae? 
Are  we  going  to  try  to  roll  back  the 
threat  of  otmununlsm  and  expand  the 
frantters  of  freedom  around  the 
worid? 

Thoae  are  the  kinds  of  Issues  we  are 
^y.«— i».y  In  the  UJ3.  Senate,  and  I 
ttitwk  tt  is  Important  that  the  message 
geta  out  to  the  American  people:  and  It 
does  take  a  certain  amount  of  money 
to  make  that  happen. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  from  the 
start  that  this  Senator  disagrees 
aharply  with  the  proponents  of  cam- 
paign reform  on  theae  two  Issues.  In 
my  view.  FACs  are  not  an  evil  to  our 
eleetoral  prooeas  but  are.  instead,  an 
Important  device  by  which  millions  of 
Americans  have  become  active,  knowl- 
edgeable partldpanta  in  Oovemment. 

Campaign  expenditures  are  not  an 
evil  of  our  electoral  process  but  are  a 
leglthnate.  neeeasary  means  to  Inform 
the  American  people  about  important 
political  issues  and  differences  be- 
tween candldatfa  running  for  office. 

Let  me  speak  for  a  few  minutes 
about  the  most  objectionable  aspects 
of  the  bm  before  the  Senate  today: 

With  reapect  to  public  financing,  it 
la  contrary  to  the  principle  of  volun- 
tary participation  on  which  this  Oov- 
emment was  founded. 

As  Senator  Hauia  points  out  in  his 
additional  views: 


JeflanoB.  wtto  is  a  panonal  bero 

of  mtiM.  mUL  "Tooooiptf  a  naan  to  furnish 
oantrfbutlMH  (or  the  propagatton  of  opin- 
ion whldi  b»  dtoteUevM  Is  ilnful  sad  ty- 


happen   to   agree   with   Senator 

KS  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  When  I 

pay  my  taxea.  I  do  not  che^  off  to  put 
money  into  the  pampaigns  of  people 
who  are  going  to  run  for  Presldeni.  I 
will  send  the  money  to  a  Preaidentlal 
^i^^i^P^tjti-  and  I  will  have  my  tax 
dollar.  iTMtwad.  go  to  help  defend  the 
country. 

The  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
chair,  Mr.  Dixoii,  and  I  are  concerned 
about  whether  we  are  going  to  have 
our  Aimed  Poroea  in  a  poeltlon  U> 
defend  the  fnmtlers  of  freedom  so 
that  we  can  protect  freedom  in  the 
world,  and  I  do  not  back  candidates  I 
happen  to  disagree  with,  philoaophl- 

cally. 

Jefferson  was  right  when  he  said 
that,  and  he  stfll  would  be  right  if  he 
were  here  today,  and  he  would  consid- 
er the  effort  to  have  taxpayer-funded 
money  to  elect  DJS.  Senators  abaolute- 
ly  abhorrent 

People  think  there  is  too  much 
money  being  spent  to  elect  UjS.  Sena- 
tors. It  is  simple.  I  urge  my  colleaguea 
who  think  that  to  Introduce  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  repeal  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  that 
has  Senators  elected  by  popular  vote, 
and  let  the  legislatures  appoint  Sena- 
tors, the  way  the  Pounding  Pathers  in- 
tended, and  we  can  spend  the  money 
at  the  SUte  and  local  level  to  elect 
State  legislators,  and  remove  Senators 
from  the  political  machinations  we  go 
through. 

I  am  Just  saying  that  taxpayers 
should  not  be  forced  to  contribute  to 
the  f^mpaigrn  of  a  candidate  whoae  po- 
litical views  they  do  not  support. 

While  the  amount  of  funds  in  the 
Senate  r^twp^tgn  fund  would  be  baaed 
on  the  numbers  of  taxpayers  who 
checked  the  contribution  box  on  their 
returns,  the  funds  will  come  out  of 
general  revenues  paid  by  all  taxpayers, 
no  matter  how  we  cut  it.  because  It  is 
money  that  causes  the  deficit  to  grow 
because  of  the  money  people  check 
off. 

•OPT  oovTUBunom 
S.  2  does  nothing  to  eliminate  or  bal- 
ance the  enormous  advantage  given  to 
the  beneficiaries  of  soft  contributions, 
which  go  unaccounted  and  which  may 
amount  to  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
indirect  support  for  a  candidate.  A  pri- 
mary example  of  soft  contributions  is 
the  forced  union  dues— money  collect- 
ed from  workers  ss  a  condition  of  their 
employment— which  are  used  to  fi- 
nance the  operations  of  union  PAC's 
and  provide  extensive  inkind  political 
services  on  behalf  of  political  candi- 
datea.  Senator  Hsuas  intends  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
forced  union  dues  for  any  political  ex- 


pendlturea.  direct  or  indirect,  and  I 
will  support  that  amendment. 

If  cloture  Is  Invoked.  It  may  be  that 
that  amendment  would  be  out  of 
Older.  I  think  that  would  be  a  traves- 
ty, to  not  be  able  to  dlacuaa  these  v«7 
Important  issues  and  have  Senators  be 
allowed  to  offer  amendments  to  legis- 
lation that  is  this  Important,  in  my 
view,  to  the  future  of  freedom  not 
(mly  in  the  United  Statea,  but  also 
peace  and  freedom  In  the  United 
Statea  and  the  free  world,  and  that  is 
the  kind  of  U.S.  Senate  we  have. 

The  Common  Cauae  crowd,  who 
want  taxpayer  funded  financing  of 
elections  and  payment  limitations  do 
not  want  to  force  the  decisions.  They 
do  not  want  the  tough  decisions  to  be 
made.  They  want  to  have  a  machina- 
tion or  a  maae,  a  spongellke  decision, 
and  not  have  a  clear  demarcation  be- 
tween the  proponents  and  opponents 

of  legislation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER-  The 
Chair  must  reluctantly  Inform  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  frtmi  Idaho  that 
his  16  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  appeal 
to  my  good  friend,  the  majority  leader, 
if  I  may  have  6  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STMM8. 1  thank  the  Indulgence 
and  patience  of  the  distinguished  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair,  that  he  has  to  sit 
here  at  this  late  hour— but  it  Is  not 
that  late.  However  I  imderstand  that 
the  majority  leader  wants  to  adjourn 
the  Senate,  and  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

I  want  to  talk  about  one  more  aspect 
of  this  legislation  that  I  find  abhor- 
rent to  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  is  limiting  campaign  expenditures 
for  those  who  choose  to  accept  public 
financing. 

S.  2  would  give  an  enormous  advan- 
tage to  incumbent  candidates  who 
don't  have  to  advertise  to  achieve  suf- 
ficient name  recognlUon.  have  a  tax- 
payer-paid staff  including  press  assist- 
ants, have  taxpayer-financed  travel  to 
the  State  for  official  business,  have 
franking  prlvUeges.  and  have  an  obvi- 
ous advantage  in  terms  of  their  ability 
to  make  news. 

In  short,  S.  2  Is  not  about  eliminat- 
ing the  pernicious  Influence  of  special 
Interests.  It  is  nob  about  reducing  the 
supposed  evils  of  excessive  campaign 
expenditures. 

In  this  Senator's  Judgment— and  I  do 
not  say  this  to  impugn  the  motives  of 
any  of  my  colleagues— it  Is  about 
changing  our  electoral  system  from 
one  based  on  the  principle  of  volim- 
tary  participation  to  one  based  on  the 
socialist  principle  of  forced  partldpar 
tion. 

The  essence  of  Americanism  is  the 
right  for  people  to  own  property,  to  be 
free    to    choose    their    own    futures. 


where  they  wish  to  be  educated,  and 
what  course  they  take  In  their  life, 
where  they  wish  to  work,  what  they 
wlih  to  read,  where  they  wish  to  pray. 
Theee  are  the  kinds  of  things  that 
made  this  country  great 

This  is  why  the  MptA  of  initiative 
cmnes  from  Americans,  who  have  in- 
vented more  of  the  world's  Inventions, 
produced  a  greater  standard  of  living, 
have  done  more  to  abolish  sickness 
and  disease  than  any  other  people 
living  on  the  face  of  the  Earth  at  any 
time  in  history. 

I  think  it  is  about  a  foroeful  but 
subtle  attempt  to  guarantee  the  cur- 
rent majority  party  to  stay  here  for 
years  to  omie.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
healthy  for  the  Democratic  Partr.  It  is 
not  healthy  for  the  Republican  Party. 
I  urge  my  colleaguea  to  om>ose  S.  2 
and  to  stand  tall  on  the  issue  of  do- 
tan  every  time  it  comes  up. 

I  say  again.  Mr.  Preaident.  that  in 
my  view,  I  thought  Senator  Wsickxr 
made  a  very  articulate  and  eloquent 
statement  on  the  floor  yesterday,  that 
the  essence  of  ethics  in  the  campaign- 
ing process  in  this  country  is  to  have 
fuU  disclosure  of  where  the  money 
comes  from  and  who  does  what  for 
whom  in  the  election  process.  If  we 
Just  stick  to  that  basic  principle,  we 
are  going  to  have  a  clean  system  com- 
pared to  any  other  system  in  the 
world.  Certainly  it  is  better  than  it  was 
20  or  25  years  ago.  when  there  was  lots 
of  cash  unaccounted  for  in  campaigns 
all  over  the  country— in  congressional 
races.  Senate  races,  and  other  races. 

I  believe  that  although  our  ssrstem 
may  not  be  perfect  it  will  be  a  mistake 
to  rush  In  and  try  to  have  reform,  that 
somehow  It  is  going  to  make  It  better 
than  the  current  system. 

I  refer  again  to  the  illustration  of 
what  I  would  consider  to  be  money 
that  I  would  not  want  in  my  campaign 
which  was  discovered  because  of  the 
principle  of  full  disclosure,  and  it  was 
discovered  by  the  free  news  media  in 
this  country  and  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion. That  is  not  a  bad  system.  Mr. 
President. 

So  I  think  before  we  throw  out  the 
baby  with  the  bath  water  and  before 
the  majority  party  continues  to 
embark  on  a  course  where  they  may 
think  somehow  this  may  give  them 
aome  advantage,  it  will  not  be  to  the 
advantage  of  either  the  Democrats  or 
the  Republicans  but  most  importantly 
it  will  remove  part  of  the  choice  from 
the  American  people  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  choose  who  they  send  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  make  the  decisions 
that  are  so  important  to  the  future  of 
the  free  world,  to  the  future  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  peace  and  freedom  that  we 
enjoy  by  being  Americans. 

Mr.  Preaident  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  the  time  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 


TKBtMAL  CAMTAiai  SXrOUf  ACT  OV  1M7 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Preaident.  we 
have  Btteat  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
2  weeks  discussing  the  need  for  sub- 
stantive campaign  finance  reform  in 
1987.  While  the  focus  of  attentl<m  has 
been  on  S.  2.  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 
many  other  alternatives  have  been 
suggested.  At  the  earliest  possible  op- 
portunity, I  intend  to  offer  a  compre- 
hensive proposal  which  I  believe  Is  a 
viable  alternative  to  S.  2.  That  propos- 
al, the  Pederal  Campaign  Reform  Act 
of  1087,  will  Include  the  following  pro- 
visions: 

That  this  Act  may  be  dted  s>  the  "Federal 
r-ampaign  Rcfonn  Act  of  1987". 

ooaruBiTTioii  UMrrs 
Sac.  2.  Section  SlMs)  of  the  Federml  Elec- 
tion    o^T^tfT,    Act    of    1971    (3    U.S.C. 
441s(a))ia  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "tl,O0O"  and  Inaerttng  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$1,600"  in  paragraph  aXAY. 
and 

(2)  Btilklns  out  "$6,000;"  In  paragraph 
(3XA)  ind  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$a,000:". 

uQtmniBiT  ros  asroamio  cnrAui  kzbipt 
uus  lusunom  »mb  KznmiTuus 

Sk.  S.  (a)  Sectton  304  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
Uon  Csmpatgn  Act  of  1971  (3  VJB.C.  434)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsectliHi: 

"(dXl)  When  used  in  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  tenn  'electlcm'  means— 

"(i)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation  or  labor 
organisation,  an  election  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 301(1))  with  respect  to  which  such  cor- 
poration or  labor  organization  is  prohibited 
from  tw«>-i"f  a  contribution  or  expenditure 
under  sectlcm  316;  and 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  national  committee  of 
a  political  party,  an  election  (as  deflned  In 
section  301(1))  for  any  Federal  office; 

"(B)  the  term  'otherwise  exempt  activity' 
means  any  act  of  furnishing,  uranglnK  to 
be  furnished,  or  otherwise  making  available 
any  aervtees,  payment,  or  other  benefit  de- 
scrilied  In  paragraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  section 
316(bX3)  (2  n.S.C.  441b(bX2)); 

"(C)  the  terms  'corporation'  and  'labor  or- 
ganisation' have  the  same  meanings  as  In 
secUon  316  (2  U.8.C.  441b). 

"(2XA)  At  the  times  prescribed  in  para- 
graph (4),  a  corporation  stiall  file  a  report 
with  the  Commission  under  this  subsection 
if,  diirlng  the  period  for  which  the  report  is 
filed,  such  corporation  tus  engaged  in  any 
otherwise  exempt  activity  In  connection 
with  an  election. 

"(B)  At  the  times  prescribed  In  paragraph 
(4),  a  labor  organlaition  shall  file  a  report 
with  the  Commission  under  this  subsection 
if,  during  the  period  for  wtiich  the  report  is 
fUed.  such  labor  organization  has  engaged 
m  any  otherwise  exonpt  activity  In  connee- 
tion  with  an  election. 

"(C)  At  the  times  prescribed  in  paragraph 
(4).  each  natJonal  committee  of  a  political 
party  shall  file  a  report  with  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  subsection  oontatning  a  dec- 
laration of  whether,  during  the  period  for 
which  the  report  is  filed,  such  committee 
has  engaged  In  any  othowise  exempt  activi- 
ty in  ocnmectlon  with  an  election.  For  inir- 
poses  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term  'otber- 
wlae  exempt  activity'  refers  to  an  activity 
described  in  paragraph  (8XB)  or  (9XB)  of 
section  301  (2  UJB.C.  431  (8XB)  or  (9XB)). 


"(3)  Bach  person  required  to  file  a  rapoct 
under  this  subsection  diaU  indode  in  suCh 
report— 

"(A)  a  description  of  eadi  exempt  aottvtty 
engaged  in.  in  connection  with  an  elsctlcn. 
by  such  person  during  the  pertod  covered  by 
the  report;  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  each  payment  and  the 
cost  and  fair  marlMt  value  of  eadi  of  the 
servtoes  and  other  benefits  described  in  the 
report  in  aooordanoe  with  dauae  (A). 

"(4)  The  reports  under  this  subsection 
stuOI  be  fUed  at  each  of  the  times  pcescrlbed 
in  subsection  (aX4XA)  for  reporta  of  poUtt- 
cal  committees  other  than  authoriaed  oom- 
mlttees  of  a  candirtatie 

"(SXA)  Any  nonprofit  corporation,  receiv- 
ing reduced  postal  rates  beeauae  of  its  status 
as  a  nonproflt  ootporatlan,  which  uses  the 
mails  to  engage  in  any  activity  described  in 
paragraph  (IXB)  during  the  period  90  days 
immediately  prior  to  a  general  or  vedal 
election  ahaU  be  subject  to  a  fine  as  provid- 
ed in  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  The  CoramisBion,  upon  receiving  a 
complaint  under  subparagraph  (A),  or  on 
the  basis  of  inf ormatl<m  asoertslned  In  the 
normal  course  of  carrying  out  its  superviso- 
ry responsibilities,  liy  an  affirmative  vote  of 
4  of  its  members,  may  institute  a  cIvH 
action,  including  an  order  for  a  dvQ  penalty 
whldi  is  an  amount  equal  to  the  postage 
rate  for  first  class  msll  for  all  of  the  mail  re- 
lating to  activities  descrtl)ed  in  paragraph 
(IXB)  which  is  mailed  during  such  90-day 
poiod. 

"(eXl)  Any  independent  exprndltures  (in- 
cluding those  described  in  subsectiop 
(bxeXBXiU)),  by  any  person  with  regard  to 
an  election  which  may  directly  result  in  the 
electi(m  of  a  person  to  the  office  of  United 
States  Senator,  which  in  the  aggregate  total 
more  than  $10,000  shall  be  reported  by  such 
person  to  the  Commission  within  34  hours 
after  such  independent  expenditures  are 
made.  Thereafter,  any  indepoident  expendi- 
tures by  such  person  In  tlie  same  election 
aggregating  more  than  $5,000  shall  be  re- 
ported by  such  person  to  the  Commtwlon 
within  24  hours  after  such  indQwndent  ex- 
penditures are  made. 

"(2)  Such  statements  sliaU  be  filed  with 
the  Commission,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
State  of  the  election  Involved  and  with  the 
principal  "* ™p»'g"  committee  of  each  can- 
didate in  the  general  election,  and  sliall  con- 
tain the  Information  required  l>y  subsection 
(bXSXBXlll)  of  this  seetkm  and  a  statement 
f Qed  under  penalty  of  perjury  by  the  peraon 
making  the  Independent  expenditures  Indi- 
cating whom  the  independent  expendlturee 
are  actually  Intended  to  help  elect  or  defeat 
The  Commissitm  shall  notify  any  candidate 
in  the  election  involved  about  eadi  such 
report  within  24  hours  after  such  report  is 
made. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  reporting  re- 
quiremento  established  In  this  paragraph, 
the  Commission  may  make  its  own  detenni- 
nation  that  a  person  has  made  independent 
expenditures  with  regard  to  an  dectlan 
which  may  directly  result  In  tbe  dectton  of 
a  person  to  the  office  of  United  States  Sena- 
tor that  in  the  aggregate  total  more  than 
$10,000,  and  thereafter  that  in  tbe  aggre- 
gate total  man  than  $6,000. 

"(4)  The  Commission  shaU  notify  each 
candidate  in  tbe  election  involved  about 
each  such  detenainatlon  within  34  boats 
after  such  determination  is  made.". 

(b)  Section  316  of  the  Federal  Dectlan 
o«».r«i|Fn  Act  of  1971  (3  UJB.C.  441b)  is 
«m*t«i«irt  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subeectlon: 
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that  is  daar- 

and  k  alrad  at  the 
of  flnoh  bfoadBaat* 
forth  tha  name  of  audi  pennn  and 
the  OMa  of  a  polttteal  ownmlttoe,  the 
I  of  anj  uaiiiertail  or  afflHatert  orsanl- 
(B)  a  uewmaiiiii.  mafaalne,  out- 
tafdltty.  direct  malllnc  or 
other  type  of  teneral  public  polttloal  adrer- 
^^f>-j  ttia  eommuntaatlan  ahall  Include,  tn 
addW«»»  to  the  other  tnfonnatloo  requtoed 
by  thto  wilieerfkm  the  foUowtng  aentence: 
The  ooet  of  jaiieeiilliw  thla  communleatlaa 
li  not  aubjeet  to  any  oampalcn  coDtrtbutlon 
Umlta.'.  and  a  atotanient  aetttng  forth  the 
nminm  of  the  petaon  who  paid  for  the  ooni- 
muntaatlon  and.  In  the  caae  of  a  political 
fommlttiw  the  name  of  any  connected  or 
afflHatT^  iHiaiilmlliai  and  the  name  of  the 
pneldent  or  luiaiiiiiii  of  aueh  orontitloo. 

"(4)  The  paraon  maklnc  an  Independent 
expenditure  deacrlbed  In  paracraph  (1)  ahaU 
fumtah.  by  certlfted  maO.  return  receipt  re- 
queated.  the  f oDovInc  information,  to  eadi 
famlHi**  and  to  the  Oommlaaton.  not  later 
%*i»n  the  «tete  and  time  of  the  fliat  public 
trammlaBten  (e^  ftnt  aired,  mailed,  pub- 
Uahed.  or  diaplayed): 

"(A)  effective  notice  that  the  peraon  plana 
to  make  an  Independent  expendlttue  for  the 
purpoee  of  financing  a  communkratlffr 
which  iiifiily  advocatea  the  election  or 
defeat  of  a  clearly  identified  candldat.r: 

"(B)  an  exact  copy  of  the  intended  com- 
munication, or  a  complete  deecrlptlon  of  the 
contanta  of  the  iotended  oommuntratkin.  In- 
eludlnc  the  entirety  of  any  texta  to  be  uaed 
In  conjunction  with  auch  communication, 
and  a  complete  deecrlptlon  of  any  pboto- 
grapha.  fUoH.  or  any  other  vlaual  derlcea  to 
be  iTil  in  coolunetlon  with  such  communl- 


"(C)  all  approximate  datea  and  tlmea 
when  aoch  communication  will  be  publicly 
trmnanltted:  and 

"(D)  each  wedflc  location,  media  channel, 
end  publication  through  which  the  oommu- 
ntrti^W*  will  be  publicly  tranamltted.". 

Saa  S.  (a)  Seetloo  SOKIT)  of  the  Federal 
Bectlon  <>T-'g"  Act  of  1971  (2  njB.C. 
4S1(17)>  ki  «'«*~««H  by  adding  the  foUowlng: 
"An  expendltore  ahall  oonatttute  an  expend- 
iture in  ooordinatian.  conauHatloo.  or  con- 
cert with  a  candidate  and  ahall  not  conati- 
tnto  an  'Independent  expenditure'  where— 

"(A)  there  la  any  arrangement,  ooordina- 
tian. or  direction  with  reapect  to  the  ex- 
penditure between  the  candidate  or  the  can- 
dldato'a  agent  and  the  peraon  (including  any 
officer,  dlreetor.  employee  or  agent  of  such 
penon)  — ""g  the  expenditure: 

"(B)  In  the  aanw  electlan  cycle,  the  peraon 
~-^«'«f  the  expenditure  (including  any  offi- 


oer.  direeter.  employee  or  agent  of  auch 
petaoa)  li  or  haa  baaiv- 

"(I)  aatharlaad  to  ralaa  or  expend  funda  on 
iy^K»w  of  the  mv'**^*''  or  the  randtrtato'a 
aulhurtaart  commlttaaa, 

"(II)  ■■  iliii  aa  an  officer  of  the  oandl- 
dato*!  aothoriiad  oommltteea  or 

"(111)  reeetvlng  any  form  of  oompenaatlon 
or  relmburaamant  from  the  canrtldat<t.  the 
eandldato'B  authorlaad  commltteea,  or  the 
eandldato'a  agent: 

"(C)  the  peraon  making  the  expenditure 
(tnelttdlBg  any  officer,  director,  employee  or 
■gent  of  auch  peraon)  haa  communicated 
with,  adrlaed.  or  counaded  the  candidate  or 
the  eandldato'a  aganta  at  any  time  on  the 
candldate'a  ptaiM.  projaeta.  or  needa  ralattng 
to  the  candldate'a  purault  of  nomination  tot 
election,  or  electlan  to  Faderal  office,  in  the 
mme  election  cycle,  including  any  adrlce  re- 
bUtng  to  the  candldate'i  declalnn  to  aeek 
Federal  office: 

"(D)  the  peraon  making  the  expenditure 
letaliM  the  profeaainnal  aenrloea  of  any  indi- 
vidual or  other  peraon  alao  providing  thoae 
memVom  to  the  randMat'*  in  connection  with 
the  candldate'i  pursuit  of  nomination  for 
ehw*l<m,  or  election  to  Federal  office.  In  the 
t^«iM»  electlan  cycle,  including  any  aenrloea 
rahUlng  to  the  candldate'i  dedalon  to  aeek 
Federal  otfloe; 

"(■)  the  peraon  making  the  expenditure 
(including  any  officer,  director,  employee  or 
■gent  of  auch  peraon)  haa  communicated  or 
^iifltwif**^^  at  any  time  during  the  aame  elec- 
tion cycle  about  the  candldate'a  plana, 
projects,  or  needa  relating  to  the  candldate'a 
puiault  of  election  to  Federal  office,  with: 
(1)  any  officer,  director,  employee  or  agent 
of  ■  party  committee  that  has  mrde  or  in- 
tOMk  to  make  expendlturea  or  oontrtbu- 
tkma.  pursuant  to  ■ubaection  (a),  (d),  or  (h) 
of  section  SIS  in  connection  with  the  candl- 
date'a campaign:  or  (11)  any  person  whoae 
profeaalanal  aervlcea  have  been  retained  by 
■  polltl<!al  party  committee  that  has  made 
or  Intenda  to  make  expendituree  or  contri- 
butions pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  (d),  or 
<h)  of  section  SIS  in  connection  with  the 
candidate's  campaign;  and 

"(F)  the  expenditure  is  based  on  Informa- 
tion provided  to  the  peraon  making  the  ex- 
penditure directly  or  Indirectly  by  the  can- 
didate or  the  candidate's  agents  about  the 
candidate's  plana,  projects,  or  needs,  provid- 
ed that  the  candidate  or  the  candidate's 
■gent  is  aware  that  the  other  person  has 
made  or  Is  planning  to  make  expenditures 
expreesly  advocating  the  candidate's  elec- 


uMtTATioii  OH  CAmtOATS  KxraHuiTuaaa  raoM 

PSKSOHAL  POTfOS 

Sac.  6.  Section  S15  of  the  Federal  Dection 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (3  n.S.C.  441a)  is 
■mended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(IXIKA)  WlttUn  IS  days  after  a  candidate 
qualifies  for  the  primary  election  ballot, 
under  applicable  State  law,  such  candidate 
shall  file  with  the  C^xnmiaaion  and  each 
other  candidate  who  has  qualified  for  such 
ballot,  a  declaration  stating  whether  or  not 
such  rsndld«<-  Intends  to  expend  funds  and 
incur  personal  loans  for  the  primary  and 
general  election  a  total  amount,  in  the  ag- 
gregate of  $250,000  or  more  from  the  follow- 
li>g  sources:  (I)  his  personal  funds,  (11)  the 
funds  of  his  immediate  family,  and  (Ul)  per- 
sonal loans  Incurred  in  connection  with  his 
cump^iyn  for  such  office. 

"(B)  For  purpoaea  of  thla  subeection.  'im- 
mediate family'  means  a  candidate's  spouse, 
and  any  child,  stepchild,  parent,  grandpar- 
ent, brother,  slater,  half-brother,  or  haU- 


of  tha  namtHt**   and  the  spouse  of 

■ny  such  person  snd  ■ny  child,  stepchild, 
parent,  grandpannt.  brother,  half-brother, 
or  half-slater  of  the  candidate's 
«_.  and  the  spouse  of  any  such  person. 
'(C)  The  statement  required  by  this  sub- 
section ah^ll  be  in  such  form,  and  contain 
such  Information,  aa  the  Oommlaaton  may. 
by  regulation,  requhe. 

"(8)  NoCwtthatanding  any  other  provtalon 
of  law.  In  any  elaetian  In  which  a  candidate 
dedarsa  that  he  Intenda  to  expend  or  incur, 
tn  the  aggregate.  $260,000  or  more  by  ex- 
pending from  pi*"^"**'  funda  and  funda  of 
his  Immediate  family  and  incurring  personal 
loans  for  his  rampaign,  or  doee  expend 
funds  and  incur  loana  In  a  total  in  exoeas  of 
such  amount,  or  taila  to  file  the  declarations 
required  by  this  subsection,  the  limitations 
on  oontrtbutlotM  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
■ffrtlCTi.  aa  they  apply  to  all  other  tndlvld- 
usls  running  for  such  office,  shall  be  in- 
creased for  such  election  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  Hmt*'**^*~  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (aXlXA)  shaU  be  Increaaed  to  tlO.OOO. 
and 

"(B)  The  limitations  provided  in  subeec- 
tion (aXS)  shall  be  Increaaed  to  an  amount 
equal  to  ISO  percent  of  such  limitation,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  contributions  above 
such  limitation  are  made  to  Candida  tea  af- 
fected by  the  Increased  level  provided  in 
subparagraph  (A). 

"(S)  If  the  limitations  In  this  section  are 
increased  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  for  a 
convention  or  a  primary  election  candidate, 
except  that  such  loan  shaU  be  repaid  only 
to  the  extent  of  the  actual  amount  of  the 
loan.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  repayment  of  any  such  loan  shaU 
not  include  any  interest  on  the  principal 
■mount  of  such  loan. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  candidate  may  make  expendlturea 
from  his  personal  funda  or  the  personal 
funda  of  his  immediate  family,  or  incur  per- 
sonal loans  in  connection  with  his  rampaign 
for  election  to  such  office  at  any  time  after 
00  days  before  the  date  of  such  election. 
The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  apply 
to  all  candldatea  regardlea  of  whether  such 
candidate  has  reached  the  llmlte  provided  in 
thla  subsection. 

"(7)  The  Commission  shall  take  such 
action  as  it  deems  neceasary  under  the  en- 
forcement provisions  of  this  Act  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  provislona  of  this  sub- 
section.". 

sxMiAinrDAi.  axpoara  st  paxtt  political 
coMmTRBS  OP  TkTtatm  ONDsa  sscnoH 
*oi<s>  (■>  <xv>    An  COSTS   uifi»s»   ssenoii 

SOKSXSKXI) 

Ssc.  7.  SecUon  304(a)  of  the  Federal  Deo- 
tlon  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  DAC.  4»4(a)) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followtnr 

"(11)  If  the  committee  is  a  political  com- 
mittee of  a  poUtlcal  party,  with  reapect  to 
paymenu  under  section  SOKSXBXxv)  and 
coete  under  section  SOKOXBXxl)  the  treas- 
urer shall  f  lie— 

"(A)  a  report  covering  the  period  begin- 
ning January  1  and  ending  June  30,  which 
shall  be  filed  no  later  than  July  31:  and 

"(B)  a  report  covering  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1  and  ending  December  31,  which 
shaU  be  filed  no  Uter  than  January  31  of 
the  following  calendar  year.". 

aoFT  MomT  agponnro  aaqpnmiMwrs  roa 

KATIOXAL  OOmUllBSS  OP  POLITICAL  PAKTISS 

Sk:.  8.  (a)  SecUon  S04(bX2)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Champaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.8.C. 
4S4(bX2»lai 


(1)  In  subparagraph  (J),  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  the  semicolon; 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (K),  by  taiaerting 
"and"  after  the  aemloolon;  and 

(S)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  followinr 
"(L)  for  a  national  onmmlttee  of  a  political 

party,  all  funda  reeelved.  from  any  aouroe. 

for  purposes  other  than  to  tnfluenoe  a  FM- 

eral  election:". 

(b)  Section  S04(bXS)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  UB.C. 
4S4(bXS))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (F),  by  inaerting 
"and"  after  the  aemlcolon; 

(2)  to  subparagraph  (O),  by  inaerting 
"and"  after  the  semicolon;  and 

(S)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  followinr 
"(H)  for  a  national  committee  of  a  politi- 
cal party,  person,  or  organisation  providing 
funds  to  the  committee  for  purposes  other 
than  to  influence  a  Federal  election:". 

(c)  Section  S04(bX4)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion «^»»«ii««gT»  Act  of  1971  (2  n.S.C. 
4M(bX4)>  la  amended— 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (H),  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  the  aemlcolon  at  the  end  there- 
of: 

(2)  to  subparagraph  (I),  by  Inserting  "and" 
after  the  semicolon:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(J)  for  a  national  oommlttee  of  a  political 
party,  all  dlabursements  from  funds  received 
for  a  purrioae  other  than  to  Influence  a  Fed- 
eral election:". 
AMBnnfiwTS  TO  OBmnTios  or  oowmsuTiiui 

Sac.  9.  (a)  SecUon  301(8XAXI)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2 
n,&C.  4S1(8XAX1))  ta  amended  by  taiserting 
after  "Federal  office"  the  followinr  "or  for 
the  purpoae  of  ezpreasly  advocating  that  a 
deaiiy  Identified  individual  become  a  candi- 
date for  Federal  office". 

(b)  SecUon  SOKSXB)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.8.C. 
431(8XB)>  is  amended— 

(1)  to  daoae  (xlll).  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  the  aemlcolon: 

(2)  to  dauae  (xlv).  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  to  lieu  thereof  ":  and": 


(S)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowinr 

"(XV)  with  respect  to  a  poUUcal  committee 
of  a  political  party,  any  payment  to  such 
committee  specifically  designated  to  defray 
establishment.  admlnistraUon.  and  solldto- 
Uon  ooste  of  such  committee.". 

(cXl)  Section  301(8XBKx)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  UJ3.C. 
431(8XBXx))  U  amended  by  striking  out  "by 
a  State"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "by  a 
national.  State,". 

(2)  SecUon  301(8XBXxli)  of  the  Federal 
ElecUon  Champaign  Act  of  1971  (2  \3S.C.  431 
(SXBXxll))  ia  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "by  a  State"  and  inserting 
to  Ueu  thereof  "by  a  naUonal.  State,";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "for  President  and  Vice 
Preaident". 


TO  ngPUilTlOW  OP  I 


DITDaX 


10.  (a)  Section  SOKOXAXl)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2 
V&C.  431(9XAXi))  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "Federal  office"  the  foUowlnr  "or  for 
the  purpoae  of  expreaaly  advocating  that  a 
clearly  identified  individual  become  a  candi- 
date for  Federal  office". 

(b)  Section  S01(9XB)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion r>Mip»iyn  Act  of  1971  (2  n.8.C. 
U1(9XB))  Is  amended- 

(1)  to  dause  (U).  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  the  aemlcolon: 

(2)  to  clause  (x).  by  striking  out  the  period 
and  inaerting  to  lieu  thereof  ":  and":  and 


(S)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  followinr 

"(xl)  with  respect  to  a  pollUeal  committee 
of  a  political  party,  any  egtabllahmmt.  ad- 
ministration, or  solicitation  ooste  of  such 
committee:". 

(cXl)  Section  Ml(9XBXvlll)  of  the  Feder- 
al Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  UJB.C. 
4Sl(9XBXvlll))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"by  a  State"  and  Inserting  to  lieu  thereof 
"by  a  national,  State,". 

(2)  Seeticm  Ml(9XBXix)  of  the  Federal 
Election  ^^■™p»<g"  Act  of  1971  (2  U.8.C. 
4S1(9XBXU))  is  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "by  a  State"  and  inaerttog 
to  lieu  thereof  "by  a  national.  State.";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "for  President  and  Vice 
President". 

DraBaoDiAXT  OR  oomturr 
"Sgc  11.  Section  S15  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion   Campaign    Act    of    1971    (2    VAC. 
441a(a))  U  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsecUon  (8)  as  sub- 
paragraph (8XA): 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end.  the  following 
new  subparagraphs: 

"(B)  A  gift.  BubscrlpUon.  loan,  advance  or 
deposit  of  money  or  anything  of  value  to  a 
f^ndldfi*^  shall  be  considered  a  contribution 
both  by  the  original  source  of  the  contribu- 
U(m  and  by  any  totermedlary  or  conduit  If 
the  totermedlary  or  conduit  (1)  exerdaes 
any  control  or  any  direcUon  over  the 
making  of  the  contrlbutton:  or  (11)  aolldte 
the  contribution  or  arrange  for  the  contri- 
bution to  be  made  and  directly  or  Indirectly 
makes  the  1^rnf1^^f^*  aware  of  such  toterme- 
dlary or  conduit's  role  to  solldtlng  or  ar- 
ranging the  contribution  for  such  candidate; 
or  (ill)  engages  to  any  activltiea  of  the  same 
kind  which  resulted  to  the  totermedlary  or 
conduit  reporting  such  activities  to  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (A)  prior  to 
Jsnuary  1,  1987. 

"(C)  For  purpoees  of  subsection  (B),  a  con- 
tribution shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a 
contribution  by  an  totermedlary  or  conduit 
to  the  candidate  if  (1)  the  totermedlary  or 
conduit  has  been  retained  by  the  candi- 
date's oommlttee  for  the  purpoae  of  fund- 
raising  and  is  reimbursed  for  expenses  to- 
curred  to  solldtlng  contributions:  (11)  to  the 
case  of  an  individual,  the  candidate  has  ex- 
pressly authorised  the  totermedlary  or  con- 
duit to  engage  to  fundralaing,  or  the  individ- 
ual occupies  a  significant  position  withto 
the  candidate's  campaign  organization:  or 
(ill)  to  the  case  of  a  political  committee,  the 
totermedlary  or  conduit  is  an  authorized 
committee  of  the  candidate:  or  (iv)  if  the  to- 
termedlary or  conduit  is  a  national  commit- 
tee of  a  political  party.". 


Sac.  12.  If  any  provlston  of  this  Act  or  any 
amendment  made  by  this  Act,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  any  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  is  held  tovalld,  the  validity 
of  any  other  such  provision,  and  the  eppli- 
catlon  of  such  provision  to  other  persons 
and  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby 


VraCTIVK  SATS 

Sac.  IS.  This  Act  and  the  amendmente 
made  by  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment  and  shall  apply  to  all 
contributions  and  expenditures  made  after 
such  date. 


HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD.  SR. 
Mr.  TRIBUL  Mr.  Pregident,  today  is 
the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Harry 
Flood  Byrd.  Sr.  No  political  figure  in 


this  century  so  Influenced  the  charac- 
ter and  substance  of  Virginia's  miblle 
life. 

As  OoTemor  and  Senator  Harry 
Byrd  embodied  the  Virginia  way.  Hig 
dedication  to  hia  State— itg  people  and 
itg  prindples— was  boundleag.  His  abili' 
ty  to  inq>ire  req>ect  and  affection 
among  his  conaUtuentg  waa  legendary. 
Hig  influence  touched  the  Uvea  of  four 
generations. 

To  those  who  followed  him  he  left  a 
pri<«les8  legacy  of  gound  and  regpongf* 
ble  government  and  fiscal  regpcmglba- 
ity.  To  this  day  thoae  princtpleg  give 
form  and  shape  to  political  life  in  the 
old  dominion. 

Mr.  President,  to  honor  the  memory 
of  this  remarkable  man.  I  ask  tmani- 
mous  consent  that  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  Norfolk  Virginian  PQot  be 
printed  in  the  Raooas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
BscoKH,  as  follows: 
CaaisaaiAL  or  Latb  SniAioa's  Bikih  Ra- 

CALLS   HALT-CBIRUaT  DOItDIAn(»  Of  THE 

Old  Domwioii's  Dasiuii 

(By  James  R.  Sweeney) 

June  10.  1087.  will  mark  the  centennial  of 
the  birth  of  Harry  F.  Byrd  Sr.  nam  the 
1920s  to  the  1980s  Byrd  headed  the  domi- 
nant omservatlve  faction  to  the  Virginia 
Democratic  Party.  As  governor  (lOM-lOM) 
and  U.S.  senator  (1988-1966).  Byrd's  influ- 
ence peimeated  the  state's  pollUcs  from 
Capitol  Square  to  Richmond  down  to  the 
county  courthouse.  His  waa,  Harry  Jr..  suo- 
oeeded  the  father  to  the  Senate,  aervtog 
untai983. 

Who  was  Harry  Byrd  Sr.,  and  irtiy  did  he 
exert  such  influence  over  the  destiny  of  the 
commonwealth? 

Descended  fnnn  one  of  Virginia's  oldest 
and  most  lllustrioiu  famillea.  Harry  Byrd 
was  one  of  the  eighth  generation  of  Byrds 
to  America.  William  Byrd  I  came  from  Eng- 
land to  1670  and  established  htanself  ss  a  to- 
bacco planter  and  merchant  at  the  falls  of 
the  James  River  to  present-day  Richmond. 
Bit  son,  William  II,  was  a  Renaissance  man 
whoae  diverse  talento  produced  extraordi- 
nary aooompUshmoits  to  politics,  sdenoe 
and  Uterature.  His  Georgian  mansion. 
"Westover,"  still  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
James  to  cmariea  City  0>unty. 

Harry's  father.  Richard  Evelyn  Byrd  was 
bom  to  Texas,  but  the  family  moved  to  Wto- 
chester,  Va.  after  the  Clvfl  War.  "Mr.  Dick" 
became  a  brilliant  trial  lawyer  whoae  orator- 
ical skills,  fiery  temper  and  photographic 
memory  made  him  a  feared  opponent  to 
court  Elected  to  the  Houae  of  Delegates  to 
1906.  he  served  as  speaker  from  1908  to 
1914.  His  marriage  to  Eleanor  Boiling  Rood 
cemented  an  alliance  with  another  political- 
ly infl"*"»«»'  f smlly  of  the  peitod. 

The  Byrds  had  three  sons— "Tom.  DIek. 
and  Harry,"  bom  to  reverse  order.  Dick 
became  the  wtnld  renowned  polar  exptorer 
Adm.  Rkdiard  E.  Byrd.  Tom.  trained  to  the 
law,  devoted  hia  life  to  family  business  af- 
fairs. 

In  1902  the  family-owned  newspaper.  The 
Winchester  Evening  Star,  waa  to  flnanrlal 
trouble.  "Mr.  Dick,"  a  poor  bwlmsniian. 
had  decided  to  doee  it  down  beoanae  with- 
out credit  he  could  not  obtato  newvrtat. 
Fifteen-year-old  Harry,  bored  with  aehool. 
saked    permission    to    leave    Shenandoah 


«««««*^^^V    A    ' 
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June  10,  1987 
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Bht7«m  In 
for  ahlpant  of 
d»7  to  pttat  tbot  *ar» 
Bant  nabod 


to 


In  mnUm  tlM 
\ni}p^mtmA  his  think- 
iW  ftor  tlM  not  of  hk  Ufo.  He  difvolopod  an 
MMfTCBMOf  dttot. 

Hury  r.  Byrd  «m  a  ehlld  prodlCT  In  buoi- 
of  tiM  lodgw  book  and  th« 


in  IMM.  bo  boeuBO  the  loeol 
of  tho  Bdl  TMapbofw  Co.  white 
;  to  paMtah  The  Star.  Uooklnc  for 
a  pioAtataie  liiHiliiiMil.  he  oonnhMtert  that 
iliiiiliiUiiiwiti  In  traavortattan  had  ezpand- 
•d  the  Bwkoi  (or  mwnanilnah  Valley 
UPiM  BiB  lovo  of  the  outdoon  alao  eontilb- 
utod  to  hta  daeMoD  to  laaaa  and  later  to  bur 
apple  oichardi  aroimd  Wlneheater.  By  the 
IMOi  the  Byrd  apple  burtni  had  beoone 
the  vwld'a  laicaat  privately  owned  apple  In- 


While  ezpandinc  hla 
Harry 


Interaeta. 
Byrd  baeaoM  InTOhrad  In  poUtlca. 
to  the  Wtoeherter  City  CouneU  In 
IMC.  he  wen  a  aaat  In  the  itate  Senate  in 
Mlt.  A  younc  man  of  cnckltnc.  energy,  he 
RM*  qolekly  in  the  rmnki  of  The  Orianlia- 
tion.  aa  the  donlnant  Deuiociiatic  f actkn 
I  known.  Hie  enthualaan  for  onanMnc  a 
shed  hla  aaat  for  bualneM. 
lifpfr  ^fftrmthrtf  DaoKMratlD  itate  ebalnnan. 
he  led  the  flcbt  In  1M3  acalnat  a  |M  mllUon 
nMid.bandi  raterendum.  Aeknowledclnc  the 
need  for  better  rooda.  he  maiated  that  they 
be  paid  for  oo  a  "poLy-ae-you-co"  baaia.  Vlr- 
ftaila'a  fWmen  rallied  to  the  antibonda 
cauoe  and  prorldad  moat  of  the  4«,000-vote 
iMnUn  of  Tietory  for  the  Byrd  (oroea. 
HaTii«  c^ned  atatewtde  expoenre.  Byrd  waa 
ready  to  run  for  governor.  He  won  eaally  In 

itas. 

Harry  Byrd'a  gubernatorial  record  re- 
malm  one  of  the  moat  Innovative  among 
Virginia's  chief  executive  In  the  SOth  centu- 
ry. Hla  aocompUahmenta  included  tax 
reform.  reorganlMtlon  and  aimpUflcaUon  of 
•tate  government,  eonatltatlonal  cbangea  in- 
iiiaaalm  executive  power,  high-way  oon- 
atmctkin  and  the  recruitment  of  new  indua- 
try.  In  IMS.  at  the  urging  of  Norfolk  Vlrgln- 
lan-Pllot  editor  Loula  I.  Jaffe.  Oovemor 
Byrd  aaked  for  a  Uw  making  lynching  a 
state  crime  In  which  all  membera  of  the 
Bob  would  faee  murder  chargaa.  Virginia 
haa  not  had  a  lynching  ainoe. 

Byrd'a  leforma  attr*eted  national  atten- 
tion. Hto  weU-pubUdaed  tau  with  the  oQ 
eompaniea  over  the  prtoe  of  gaaollne  and 
with  the  telepbane  company  over  a  rate  In- 
reinf  oroed  hla  Image  aa  a  progreaatve 
governor.  Hla  adaalnlattmtlan  and  tax 
reform  turned  a  $lJt  mOllao  state  deficit  in 
IPM  into  a  $4.1  mHUon  surptua  when  be  left 
office  in  IMO.  It  eaaae  as  no  surprise  when 
Byrd  waa  appointed  to  fill  a  vaeant  seat  In 
the  DJBL  aaniUa  In  INS. 

During  more  than  three  decadea  In  the 
flwiats.  Harry  Byrd  gained  power,  respect 
and  a  reputation  for  eonaervattan.  Ironical- 
ly, the  unnnMlui  ■ovemor  of  the  19Mi  waa 
a  reactionary  during  the  New  Deal 
of  the  inoa.  Byrd.  however,  believed 


that  be  had  not  changed.  "Sound 
should  always  be  our  goal,  but  It  must  be 
oa  "aound  financing."  His  denunda* 
tlOB  of  wmU  and  inefflelency  earned  blm 
the  title  "Mr.  ■oonoaiy."  Hla  insMenee  on 
flseal  orthodoxy  alao  brought  blm  into  oon- 
fttot  with  Democratic  presidents  from 
VkankUn  D.  Rooeevelt  to  Lyndon  B.  Jotatr 
SOB.  He  refused  to  support  any  Democratic 
prsaJdentlBl  nomtaiee  after  1M«. 

neaistsnrT  and  integrity  were  the  ball- 
marka  of  Byrd's  Senate  career.  He  oppoeed 
not  only  sodal  programs  but  alao  subaldlea 
to  liiMlnsai  In  IMl.  Byrd.  chairman  of  the 
Onmti  FinanDe  Committee,  deacrlhed  Preal- 
dent  John  F.  Kennedy's  propoeed  7  percent 
tax  credit  for  capital  Investment  as  "a  hand- 
out to  bualneaa."  He  did  not  exempt  the 
military  from  bis  war  on  waste.  "Defence 
spatMllng."  be  declared,  "abould  not  be  con- 
sidered saeroaanet."  Constant  reviews  were 
to  make  sure  that  "the  American 
e  getting  the  aecurlty  for  which 
they  are  paying."  Byrd  denounced  Ameri- 
ca's poatwar  role  of  "world  banker,  world 
policeman  and  world  SanU  Claua." 

He  voted  against  the  Marshall  Plan  and 
the  Truman  Doctrlne'i  aid  to  Oreece  and 
Turkey.  In  1964  he  oppoeed  Intervention  In 
lfH^w.Ktii«  becauae  he  beUeved  that  RuasU 
was  trying  to  "weaken  us  both  financially 
and  mlUtarUy  by  trapping  us  Into  sideline 
warm."  "We  must  realise. '  Byrd  added,  "that 
our  rvaourcea  are  not  unlimited.  We  must 
not  undertake  commitments  we  cannot 
meeC" 

Harry  Byrd  waa  widely  pralaed  for  hla  in- 
tegrity. Although  legally  enUUed  to  federal 
aoil-ooaservatlon  payments,  he  never  aooeptr 
ed  a  dollar.  He  also  refused  to  sell  apples  to 
the  government  because  he  beUeved  a  sena- 
tor should  not  accept  any  money  from  the 
government  except  his  salary. 

During  the  Oreat  Society  days  of  the 
IMOs.  Harry  Byrd'i  causes  seemed  lost. 
Economy  in  government  and  states'  rights 
were  out  of  fashion.  Confident  that  history 
would  vindicate  him.  he  sought  solace  In 
hiking  expeditions  In  the  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Park.  As  governor  in  the  1930s,  he 
had  been  chiefly  responsible  for  acquiring 
the  land  for  the  park.  Several  time*  a  year 
and  nearly  always  on  his  birthday  he 
climbed  3.391 -foot  Old  Rag  Mountain  ac- 
companied by  his  favorite  cocker  spaniel. 
Deaplte  an  arthritic  knee,  he  continued  to 
make  the  climb  in  his  70s. 

When  Harry  Byrd  succumbed  to  a  brain 
tumor  In  19M.  poUtlcal  commmtators 
praised  his  personal  qualities  but  described 
his  political  philosophy  as  outmoded.  In 
regard  to  his  support  for  racial  segregation, 
which  in  part  motivated  his  caU  for  massive 
resistance  to  school  desegregation,  the  pun- 
dits were  correct.  But  there  was  much  more 
to  Harry  Byrd.  His  belief  that  state  govern- 
ments could  administer  many  programs 
more  effldenUy  than  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  widely  accepted  today.  "Pay-aa-you- 
go"  in  highway  financing  lives  on  In  Virgin- 
la. 

FlnaUy.  his  strictures  against  deficit 
spending  are  more  relevant  today  In  the  era 
of  $300  billion  annual  deflclU  than  in  his 
own  lifetime.  Byrd's  cry.  "We're  on  the  road 
to  bankruptcy."  no  longer  seents  alarmist. 
Our  $X3  trillion  national  debt,  more  than  $1 
trillion  of  which  has  been  added  since  1981. 
and  recent  events  In  Washington  call  to 
mind  what  Richmond  editorialist  and 
author  Vlrgtnlua  Dabney  wrote  in  the  June 
1933  edition  of  Nation:  "At  a  time  when 
cbarlataiM  and  corruptlonists  are  iriaying  so 
large  a  part  In  our  public  life.  America  can 


uae  Harry  Byrd."  In 
stai  use  a  Harry  Byrd. 
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RETXREliENT   OP  MR. 

E.     LEE.      DEREXTTOR 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 

MENT  OP  ARCHIVES 

TORY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pr«gident,  re- 
cently, it  wu  my  prlvUege  to  attend 
the  retirement  ceremony  (or  Charlea 
E.  Lee.  director  of  the  South  Carolina 
Department  of  Archives  and  History. 
Mr.  Lee  la  a  fine  man  and  hag  done  an 
outatandlnc  job.  South  Carolina  will 
certainly  mlia  hla  able  and  distin- 
guished leadership. 

Mr.  Lee  has  helped  South  Carolina 
chronicle  its  rich  history,  enabling  its 
dtlsens  to  enjoy  a  complete  record  of 
the  State's  past.  As  one  of  the  charter 
monbers  of  the  National  Archives  Ad- 
visory Council,  he  is  well  known  and 
respected  among  national  archivists 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  modem 
automation  on  a  major  scale  to  control 
State  archival  records. 

At  the  retirement  dinner  for  Mr. 
Lee.  Dr.  Prank  G.  Burke.  Acting  Ar- 
chivist of  the  United  SUtes.  paid  trib- 
ute, praising  Mr.  Lee's  outstanding 
service  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Burke's  fine  speech  be 
entered  into  the  Rccoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
RicoRi).  as  follows: 
A  TaiBtm  to  CHAaj;.Ks  E.  Lsx.  mx  RxsTi.Ba 

ROOBMXa.    ON   THX   OOCASIOH   OP   HlS   RX- 

nasMswr  *s  Dixxcroa.  SotrrH  Caxolixa 
DxPAsmxirr  op  Aschtvu  akd  Histoit 
Although  It  la  difficult  for  me  to  remem- 
ber when  I  first  met  Charles  Lee.  I  think  it 
was  probably  not  a  meeting  at  all.  but  a 
growing  acquaintance  from  being  often  in 
the  same  places  at  the  same  time.  Those 
places  early  on  were  probably  the  meetings 
of  the  Society  of  American  Archivists,  and  it 
may  well  have  been  In  SanU  Fe.  or  Colum- 
bus, or  Madison,  or  one  of  the  many  annual 
pit  stops  that  archivists  visited  to  do  some 
intellectual  refueling. 

Another  probable  place  where  we  encoun- 
tered each  other  was  at  a  regular  meeting  of 
the  NaUonal  Archives  Advisory  Council, 
first  established  In  July  19«8.  18  months 
after  I  came  to  the  Archives.  Charles  was 
one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  council, 
representing  the  Society  of  American  Archi- 
vists, and  I  held  a  poaltion  at  the  Archives 
that  put  me  in  charge  of  the  loglxtlca  for  its 
meetings.  A  photograph  of  the  May  1969 
meeting  shows  Charles,  along  with  other 
members  including  BeU  WUey.  looking 
rather  dubiously  at  the  camera,  as  If  he 
were  anxloxis  to  get  the  picture-taking  over 
and  get  back  to  the  work  of  the  Council. 

At  one  of  the  sesaloiM  of  that  meeting  was 
a  younger  yours  truly,  expounding  to  the 
Council  he  glories  of  archival  automation, 
and.  although  I  didn't  realise  it  at  the  Ume. 
it  was  In  that  context  that  Charles  and  I 
were  to  get  to  know  each  other  considerably 
better. 

It  seems  that  in  an  inspirational  momoit 
when  I  worked  at  the  Library  of  Congreaa. 
and  later  at  the  National  Archives.  I  had 


sort  of  "tavantad"  a  computer  program 
known  as  SPIMDKZ.  It  was  supposed  to  do 
evBrytblng  that  an  arxAilviat  ever  dreamed 
of  as  tar  as  deacilptton  and  retrieval  of  ar- 
ddval  inf ormatlOD  went.  Cbarlea  saw  an  op- 
portunity to  apply  It  to  the  reoords  in  the 
South  c*>«nt«»  Arehlvea  and  did  so.  baoom- 
ing  one  of  the  first.  If  not  the  first  user  of 
automation  on  a  major  scale  to  control  state 
archival  reoorda.        

Nevermind  that  8PINDKX  required  a 
mainframe  computer,  and  waa  ndtber  inter- 
active nor  on-line.  At  the  ttane.  the  chip  was 
■tUl  aome  13  yean  away  from  being  invent- 
ed. Nobody,  archivists  or  anyone  else,  had 
on-line  terminals  and  a  survey  that  I  con- 
ducted around  that  time  indkaited  that  a 
mere  13  archival  institutions  in  the  country 
were  beginning  to  experiment  with  automa- 
tion. r^^rtM  Ignored  these  facts,  drove 
ahead  and  inatltutloaallaed  the  process,  so 
that  now  the  South  Carolina  Department  of 
Arehlvea  and  History  is  about  as  far  ahead 
of  the  pack  as  one  can  be.  With  the  poastbO- 
Ity  of  converting  this  old,  outmoded  data 
structure  to  newer  fmmata  automatically, 
there  is  the  good  proapect  that  such  conver- 
glon  wiU  make  South  Carolina  the  most  ad- 
vanced automated  arehlvea  in  the  country. 
So  much  for  Cbarlea'  viskm. 

Our  next  wxywintf*'  came  when  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  Bicentennial  was  approach- 
ing in  the  earty  70s.  There  was  a  part  of  the 
National  Archives  known  as  the  National 
Histortcal  Publications  Commission,  which 
since  1984  had  been  making  small  granU  to 
documentary  publications  projects,  such  as 
the  papers  of  Jefferson.  Madison.  Henry 
Laurens,  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  a  number  of 
others.  The  Congreaa  was  beglnntaig  to 
loosen  up  for  the  Bicentennial,  and  prom- 
ised to  raise  the  ante  on  such  projects  from 
Its  historically  Insignificant  $360,000  annu- 
ally to  a  grand  $3  million  annually.  Charles 
and  a  number  of  his  colleagues  In  the  AHA. 
OAH.  AA8LH.  SAA.  and  Society  for  Legal 
History  felt  that  there  should  be  a  similar 
program  for  the  preservation,  arrangonent 
and  deacrlptlon  of  archival  materials  in 
state,  local  and  even  private  repoaltories,  so 
they  began  a  lobbying  campaign  for  a  Na- 
tional Historical  Records  Commission  and  a 
funding  level  of  50  million. 

It  didn't  quite  make  it  through  Congress, 
although  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Edward  Brook  of  Massachusetts. 
Someone  saw  the  appropriateness  of  such  a 
program  but  felt  that  the  old  National  His- 
torical Publications  Commission  had  the 
structure  to  run  It  if  its  mandate  were  Just 
enlarged.  The  result  was  the  merging  of  the 
two  ideas  into  a  NaUonal  Historical  Publica- 
tions and  Records  Commission,  a  doubling 
of  its  resources  from  $2  to  $4  million,  and 
enlargement  of  the  membership  on  the 
Commission  to  Include  archival  elements. 
Guess  who  was  one  of  the  first  archivist  ap- 
pointed to  the  newly  enlarged  Commiaslonl 

In  the  beginning  years  of  the  new  Com- 
mission many  procedures  had  to  be  adopted 
and  new  approaches  undertaken.  Under  the 
old  Commlaaion  It  was  easy  for  IS  knowl- 
edgeable scholars  to  sift  through  40  or  50 
applications  a  year  and  decide,  in  the  room, 
which  publication  project  was  moat  worthy 
of  support,  baaed  on  the  Importance  of  the 
individual  who  had  produced  the  papers, 
the  importance  of  the  papers,  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  propoaed  editor,  the  sm>port  of 
the  sponsoring  institution,  etc  A  proposal 
to  edit  the  papers  of  Rufus  King  or  Jane 
Addams  could  probably  be  evaluated  by  one 
or  more  peraons  on  the  commission  with 
■pedal  knowledge  or  expertise,  in  addition 


to  the  staff  work  In  analydng  the  project 
But  the  reoorda  program  waa  something  dif- 
ferent. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  Nevada 
State  Historical  aodety  applied  for  support 
of  a  project  to  process  or  preserve  the 
papers  of  '»»""*'  B.  Doten  and  bis  motho^. 
or  of  Anne  Martin?  Who  around  the  table 
would  be  knowledgeable  about  the  status  of 
the  Nevada  State  Historical  Society  as  a 
proffslonal  organisation,  or  the  quality  and 
importance  of  the  Doten  or  Martin  papers? 
Probably  nobody.  So  Charles  Lee  participat- 
ed in  the  Commlaaian's  deliberations  that 
ultimately  led  to  the  estabUahment  of  a 
Commiarion  "agent"  If  you  will,  in  each 
state,  and  the  "agent,"  or  Coordinator,  was 
to  be  aaaisted  by  an  advisory  board  that 
would  promote  archival  advanoemrat,  solic- 
it grant  applications,  survey  conditions, 
review  aU  appUcatlona  for  the  state,  and 
pass  them  on  with  recommendations  to  the 
National  Ccmmlaslon.  In  retro^ect  this  was 
IMVsumptuous.  The  records  program  bad  a 
grand  total  for  grants  amounting  to  $3  mll- 
Uon. If  each  of  the  60  states  appUed.  it 
would  allow  only  $40,000  per  state  per  year, 
leas  than  what  other  Federal  granting  agen- 
dea  might  make  to  one  project  in  one  dayl 
But,  you  know  what?  It  worked,  vnth 
Ctuuiea  impatiently  urging  on  the  staff  and 
his  fellow  Commission  members,  incentives 
were  provided  to  the  states  to  appoint  coor- 
dinators and  boards— one  incentive  was  that 
If  they  didn't,  they  couldn't  apply  for  any 
grantst  Today  all  but  one  state  has  such  a 
mechanism. 

Charles  alao  saw  that  the  Commission's 
meager  funds  could  be  considerably  en- 
hanced If  aU  granU  had  to  have  a  matching 
eompcment  There  was  going  to  be  no  free 
lunch,  and.  although  there  was  considerable 
initial  reluctance,  the  statae  and  their  archi- 
vists came  around,  with  some  of  them  seeing 
the  beneflU  of  seed  money,  or  leverage 
money  to  dangle  before  their  own  leglsla- 
turea.  The  NHPRC  records  program  moved 
Into  a  partnership  with  the  sUtes.  and  was 
not  Just  another  federal  handout  program 
run  from  Washington. 

Part  of  Charles'  contributions  to  the  Com- 
mission's work  came  from  his  own  experi- 
ence with  the  Interior  Department's  histor- 
ic preservation  program.  Aa  Director  of  the 
State  Department  of  Archives  and  History 
Charles  sat  as  the  SUte  Historic  Preaerva- 
Uon  Officer.  He  tried  to  move  the  NHPRC 
Records  Program  closer  to  that  model,  and 
yet  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  what  could  become 
an  overblown  bureaucracy.  I  am  certain 
that  he  thought  of  preservation  In  the 
broadest  sense.  The  Historic  Preservation 
program's  aim  is  to  preserve  structures  and 
living  places  that  tell  us  where  people  lived 
and  what  they  did.  Documente  teU  us  how 
they  buUt  them  and  why.  So,  one  can  see 
that  much  of  what  the  NHPRC  Records 
Program  has  become  is  the  result  of  the 
work  and  efforts  of  Charles  Lee. 

But  there  are  implications  beyond  the  spe- 
cific program  that  have  had  a  broad  impact 
in  the  archival  profeaalon.  Charles  was 
active  In  the  Sodety  of  American  Archivists, 
serving  on  its  couiKdl  and  as  its  ivealdmt  in 
1971-72.  but  he  was  also  instrumental  in 
founding,  in  1974.  and  promoting  the  asso- 
ciation of  state  archives  and  records  manag- 
ers, known  as  NASARA.  SUte  archives,  in 
the  late  1980s,  were  not  the  moat  dynamic 
Institution  In  the  country.  Although  tslent 
could  be  found  here  and  there,  there  was 
little  professionalism  in  many.  and.  conse- 
quently, little  professional  coordination  be- 
tween them.  Many  states  still  suffered  a 


total  abacnoe  of  state  ardilves,  such  as  New 
York.  Some  that  bad  bean  great  eaillar  in 
the  oentury  bad  fallen  on  bad  tlmea.  I 
North  and  South  Carolina.  Georgia, 
sylvanla,  Wlsconain.  enjoyed  a  profa 
r^Nitatfam.  Bat,  when  a  vacancy  oecuried 
anywhere  there  waa  always  the  threat  of  a 
bad  in-state  appointment  that  ulttmatdy 
would  result  in  a  damaged  program,  medloe- 
rity,  and  decline  tn  service  to  the  state  or 
the  prtif easkm.  NASARA  was  eatahhahed  to 
leaaen  sudi  ehanoea. 

It  was  a  natural,  therefore,  for  the  newly 
emerged  reoorda  program  of  the  NHPRC. 
looking  tox  good  projeeta,  to  link  up  with 
the  newly  formed  National  Asaodatlan  of 
State  Archives  and  Reomds  Adminlatra- 
tors— NASARA.  in  an  aariitance  program 
that  would  work  toward  improving  reoorda 
keeping  practloee  in  the  atatea  as  part  of  Its 
^mr^Amtm.  to  Improve  Budi  praetloea  every- 
where. The  fact  that  in  most  statea  it  was 
the  state  archivist  who  acted  as  the  coordi- 
nator for  the  NHPRC  Recorda  Program 
made  the  alliance  even  more  naturaL 

The  Commlaaion  began  to  relate  to  the  co- 
ordinators through  an  annual  meeting  with 
them.  The  logical  time  to  bold  such  a  meet- 
ing was  Immediately  ^veoeding  the  annual 
meeting  of  NASARA.  State  ardUvWs  then 
had  two  reaaons  for  going  to  St  Louis,  or 
Atlanta  or  wherever  the  meeting  was  hdd— 
to  meet  with  fellow  coonUnatora  under 
NHPRC,  and  to  meet  with  feilaw  state  ar- 
chivists under  NASARA.  They  formed  a  co- 
ordinators group,  and  appointed  a  steering 
cfxnmlttee  to  work  doaely  with  NUPKC 
throughout  the  year,  and  through  it  aU 
Chariea  Lee  moved  In  all  drdea.  as  member 
of  the  CcnnmlsBlon,  state  oo<»dlnator  for 
South  Carolina,  officer  and  member  of 
NASARA,  it  seemed  that  he  bad  cloned 
himself  to  be  in  three  plaoea  all  at  the  same 
time,  ever  urging,  cajoling,  preaching,  bar- 
ranging,  coordinating  and  gmerally  stirring 
things  up  for  the  betterment  of  the  profea- 
alon and.  ultimately,  for  the  preaervation  of 
our  historical  heritage. 

And.  you  know  what?  /(  began  to  worlt. 
Money— small  money— from  the  NHPRC 
gave  each  state  an  opportunity  to  sssfss  Its 
own  programs  and  the  condition  of  records 
and  personal  papers  within  the  state.  A 
grant  to  Kentudqr  leveraged  a  local  records 
program  into  a  mllllan  a  year  from  the  state 
legislature  to  continue  the  woriL  New  York 
began  a  computerised  survey  of  aU  of  the 
records  and  collections  in  the  state,  a  lathe 
WPA  project  of  the  lOSOs— and  used  SPIN- 
DE3C  to  do  it  A  number  of  stotea  appUed  for 
and  received  grants  to  do  cooperative 
projecte  In  an  attempt  to  find  soluticms  to 
mutual  problems.  Some  of  thoae  are  still  tm- 
going.  with  the  future  looking  promising  in- 
sofar as  the  results  anticipated. 

And  you  know  what  else?  Professionalism 
began  to  run  rampant  through  the  state  ar- 
chives, as  poaltlonB  for  archivist  were  filled, 
not  by  the  next  In  line  for  a  job  or  a  pdltl- 
cal  chum,  but  by  professional  arehlvisU 
FROM  OTHER  STATES  or  the  Natlooal 
Archives.  New  Toil's  first  state  archivist 
came  from  the  National  Arehlvea.  Then  he 
moved  on  to  Georgia,  and  New  York's 
second  archivist  came  from  the  National  Ar- 
ehlvea. California's  came  from  the  Waahing- 
ton  State  Arehlvea.  Utah's  came  from  the 
Portland.  Oregon.  City  Arehivee;  the 
Oregtm  state  archivist  position  waa  filled 
from  the  Illinois  State  Ardiivea:  Alabama 
reached  to  the  State  Arehlvea  in  Georgia  to 
fill  iU  number  one  spot  Alaaka  reached  out 
to  Texas;  Texas  backfilled  with  an  archivist 
from  Georgia.  Oklahoma  from  Oregon,  and 
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on  aaioB.  ao  that 


to  •  raeocBtaoD  of 
tlM  ma»m  that  wm 
Um  dMjm  of 
GhHlM  Lm.  1U8ARA  mmI  Um  NHPRCi 
TlM  eyoio  li  vpropctately 
wRh  Um  ■iMiiUMnr  to  Charlaa 
t  fnm  tlM  MHFIIC  iti«lf . 
What  li  '■T'»**»«*  •bout  thli,  of  ooune.  Is 
not  tlMt  Umn  vf  opportuBttlw  for  Mnlor 
to  aova  utNind  and  idy  tbalr 
tai  dIffaTCBft  atatM.  bat  that  with  the 
of  prof  Mitaaala— wall  tratned. 
the  baad  of  oaeh  of 
i  arablraa  «•  an  almoat  guaran- 
t  ttMt  tlM  tovd  of  the  ataff  at  «ach  wm 
TIM  iMw  atata  arehhrMa  wfll  not 
totarata  laaiMouilty  or  th«  traditional.  If 
apoeropbal.  laaittude  of  atata  emplOToea. 
Ttaa  NaUonal  Airr*^*'^*''  of  State  Arehlrcs 
nauiiili  AiknlBtotraton  baa  ainoe 
I  tha  Natknal  Aaaodatkn  of  Oovem- 
mant  Ardttraa  and  Raeorda  AdBalnlatratora. 
80  that  It  eao  brtoc  into  Ita  ranka  archlrlaU 
MiH  itjotdi  inaiiaaiira  at  the  county  and 
niir^Hi-'  to¥A  aa  weU-yea-aa  at  the  Ped- 
aral  \mA.  rm  a  oMmberl  And  now 
NAOARA.  aa  It  la  known,  baa  Joined  the 
Oounofl  of  State  CtoremoMnU  and  receives 
an  of  tha  bsDefita  and  emollumenta  there- 
from. Is  that  aoaughf 

Wd.  I  doat  want  to  lay  aU  of  these  great 
sdvaneaa  at  the  feet  of  Charles  Lee.  but  It 
would  ba  dltnealt  to  deny  that  he  was  a  key 
foree  in  this  whole  morement.  largely  atem- 
mlng  from  hla  Tlalon  for  a  reoorda  program 
and.  malaaiilin  of  talenta  among  the  acat- 
tarad  and  dtaorganiaed  atate  archlvea.  Of 
ooorae  what  he  haa  alao  done  la  to  Insure 
hlmaelf  of  immortality,  profeastonally.  be- 
eaiMO  in  the  uimaaa  of  all  of  this  aetlrtty  he 
has  rioed  thlnga  ao  that  there  are  other 
Charlea  Leea  aininglng  up  throughout  the 
land— the  Larry  Harkmans.  Ed  Bildgeses. 
John  Bumaea.  Cd  Weldons  and  Oeorge 
Vogto  of  the  world  will  carry  on  his  work— 
obvtotHly  not  with  the  aame  penache.  Wit. 
oomraderle,  and  aoutham  gentlemanly 
Cham,  but  that  only  glvea  them  something 
to  wark  toward. 

It  la  clear  to  me  that  Charlea  Lee  wfll  be 
raaaembared  tn  the  archival  profeaaion  as. 
what  I  think  be  would  like  to  be  known  as, 
the  premier  cultural  politician  of  mld-oentu- 
ry.  It  Is  to  him  and  his  role  as  a  resUeaa  re- 
former and  liMplratlon  to  us  aU  that  we  pay 
tiftoota  tonight. 
Tliankjrou. 

{Delivered  by  Dr.  Prank  O.  Burke.  Acting 
AreblvlBt  of  the  United  SUtes.  at  a  dinner 
in  the  Towne  Houae  Hotel.  Columbia.  South 
Carolina.  May  ».  1M7.] 


KZECUnVX  AND  OTHSR 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  followlnc  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  tocether  with 
aooompanylnc  papera.  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

■C-IM4.  A  wimmiinlralkm  from  the  Aa- 
alataat  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Sanhiaa  tranamlttlng.  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  oa  an  altered  Prlvaey  Act  aystem  of 
laoMda;  to  the  Committee  on  Ck>vemmental 
AftatiB. 

■C-lMt.  A  oonununlcatlon  from  the  Dl- 
raetor  al  Civilian  Peraonnei  of  the  Unl- 
fonaed  Bervlcea  University  of  the  Health 
Selaooaa  liaiiMiiniiii  pursuant  to  law.  the 
IMt  panalan  report  for  the  Unlversltr  to 
the  Conmlttee  OB  Oovemmantal  Affatra. 


■C-1S4S.  A  iTftmm^intiT*''*»  from  the  Kx- 
eentlve  Director  of  the  Nattonal  Mediation 
Board  tnuiamlttlng.  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Board's  19M  Oovemment  in  the  Sunahlne 
report:  to  the  Coeunlttee  on  Oovemmental 
Affalra. 

SC-IMT.  A  wwnm<inli'rt*""  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  VA  Postal  Rate  Commlaalon 
tiaiMmlttlng.  purauant  to  law,  and  opinion 
■nd  recoaomended  dedaion  of  the  Commla- 
alon relative  to  extenalon  of  coUect  on  deliv- 
ery aervleea.  IMT;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affalra. 

BC-IMS.  A  oooununicatlon  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mhslnn  trai^mltttng,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
Coeunlsslon'B  19M  Oovemment  In  the  Sim- 
shlne  report;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mantal  Affairs. 

■C-lS4t.  A  ooBununleatlon  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counael  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  findinca  and  oonduakm  of  an 
Inveatigatlon  into  allegatlona  of  mlamanage- 
ment  of  the  relocation  of  the  Northern  Cali- 
fornia Agency.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

■C-ISM.  A  commnnlratlon  from  the 
USPS  Recorda  Officer.  VA.  Poatal  Service, 
tranamlttlng.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
computer  matrh*"g  program  between  the 
Postal  Service  and  the  Alaska  Department 
of  Revenue;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental Affairs. 

■C-lWl.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed  leg- 
islation to  authorlae  tntelllgenoe  approprla- 
Uons  for  fiscal  years  19C<  and  1M9:  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

■C-lMl.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  U.&  tranamlt- 
tlng. purauant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "INS 
Pr«-Inapectlon— Trial  Program  at  Shannon 
International  Airport";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

■C-1S5S.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
mlasioner  of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
taatlon  Servloe  tranamlttlng.  pursuant  to 
law.  a  copy  of  the  1-0  Verification  Docu- 
ment and  the  Employer  Handbook:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BC-ISM.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health  and  Hiunan 
Services  tranamlttlng.  pursuant  to  law.  a 
summary  of  aocompllahments  of  the  De- 
partment for  1M6:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

■C-1U6.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Ubrarlea  and  Information  Science  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
the  Commlarion  for  fiscal  year  IBM:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Reaouroes. 

BC-lSM.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Pederal  Election  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  propoaed 
regulations  governing  public  financing  of 
Presidential  primary  and  general  election 
fanililTt-— •  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Admlnlatratlon. 

BC-1S87.  A  communication  from  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  his  report  on  expeiuUtures 
durtv  Oct.  1,  1M6  through  Mar.  SI,  1M7: 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

BC-1U8.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Radioactive 
Waste  Management.  DOE,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  Depart- 
ment's negotiations  for  sgreemenU  regard- 
ing sites  for  nudear  waste  repoaitories;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 


BC-1U0.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director,  Minerals  Man- 
agement Servloe,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  M  refunds  of  excess  oU  and 
gas  royalty  payments  to  certain  corpora- 
tions; to  the  ConmUttee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

CC-ISM.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  quarterly  report  on  the  expendi- 
ture aiKl  need  for  worker  adjustment  assist- 
ance training  funds  under  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Ftnanoe. 

BC-lMl.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trana- 
mlttlng a  draft  of  propoaed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  and  related 
laws;  to  the  Committee  on  PInanoe. 

BC-lMl.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  addi- 
tional benefits  provided  by  HMOs  under 
risk-sharing  contracta;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

BC-1S03.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  Uw.  the  aemianniial  report  of  the  Inapec- 
tor  Oeneral:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1S64.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
apector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Serrioea  tranamlttlng. 
ptirauant  to  law.  the  Inspector  General's 
report;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental 
Affairs. 

BC-ISM.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector Oeneral  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Inspector  General's  report;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemmental  Affalra. 

EC-13M.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  leglalatlon  entitled  "Income  Con- 
tingent Loan  Amendments  of  1M7":  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1307.  A  commnnlratlon  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  con- 
fidential report  on  a  foreign  military  assist- 
ance sale  to  Saudi  Arabia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Aimed  Servic-js. 

EC-1S68.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorise recoupment  of  stipends  paid  to  cer- 
tain program  participants  who  fail  to  com- 
plete required  active  dutr.  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1M9.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
transportation  for  family  members  of  seri- 
ously 111  or  Injured  members  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC- 1370.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  tranamlttlng  a  draft  of 
proposed  leglalatlon  to  promote  marine  fish- 
eries conservation  programs:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 

tlOIL 

EC-1371.  A  communk»tlon  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Pederal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
.««,i»nwii»i  report  on  the  effectiveness  of 
the  ClvU  AvlaUon  Security  Program  for  the 
period  July  1  through  December  31.  I9M;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

BC-1S73.  A  commnnlratlon  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement. Minerals  Management  Servloe. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 


oartain  nircaa  royalty  paymenta  on  of fahore 
oU  and  gas  leasss:  to  the  Committee  on 
bMrgy  and  Natural  Rasouroea. 

BC-I373.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement, Minerals  Management  Servloe. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
certain  excess  royalty  payments  on  offshore 
ofl  and  gas  leases;  to  the  Committee  on 
Bnergy  and  Natural  Reaouroea. 

BC-1S74.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration, tranamlttlng.  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  entitled  "Annual  Bnergy  Review, 
19M";  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Reaouroea. 

EC-1S7S.  A  oommtmlcation  from  the  As- 
aistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  tranamlt- 
tlng a  draft  of  propoaed  legialatlon  to 
amend  PubUc  Law  04-433.  relating  to  the 
Orovllle-Tonaaket  Unit.  Chief  Joaeph  Dam 
Project,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

BC-1S76.  A  CMununlcatlon  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission.  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Commission  for  ralmdar  year  1986; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

BC-1377.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board,  transmitting,  ptimiant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  Secretary's  Investigation  Into  allega- 
tions of  misconduct  by  officials  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmoapherlc  Admlnlatra- 
tlon and  its  ship.  Surveyor,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-1378.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  aemlaimual  report  of  the 
Offkx  of  Inspector  General.  Detiartment  of 
Agriculture,  for  the  period  ending  March  31. 
1987;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1379.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  semiannual  report  of  the 
Offkx  of  Inspector  General.  NASA,  for  the 
period  ending  March  31.  1987;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

BC-1380.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Immigration  Judge,  Executive  Office 
for  Immigration  Review,  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  suspension  of  deportation  of 
certain  aliens  under  sections  244(aKl)  and 
344<aK3)  of  the  ImmlgraUon  and  National- 
ity Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BC-I381.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defenae  (Ad- 
mlnlstiation),  tranamlttlng,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  financial  condition  and  oper- 
ating reaulta  of  the  Working  Capital  Funda 
of  the  Department  of  Defenae  for  fiscal 
year  1986;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

BC-138X  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Selective  Servloe 
System,  tranamlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
— w.t«niiii»i  report  of  the  Selective  Servloe 
System  for  October  1.  1988  through  March 
31,  1987;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 


ant to  law.  a  progress  report  on  the  Salinity 
Control  Program  and  the  Qtiallty  of  Water 
of  the  Colorado  River  Baatn;  to  the  Commlt- 
tae  on  Energy  and  Natural  Reaouroea. 

BC-1385.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  InterlOT  tranamlttlng,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  Annual  Report  on  the  Youth 
Conaervatkm  Corps;  to  the  Cmnmlttee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

BC-1388.  A  communication  from  the 
Actbig  Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  report  on  the  Nondlacloaure  of  Safe- 
guarda  Information;  to  the  Committee  on 
EnvlixHiment  and  PubUc  Worka. 

BC-1387.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  tranamlttlng,  pur- 
auant to  law,  a  travel  adviaory  relative  to 
FIJI;  to  the  Ccxnmlttee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tlona. 

EC-1388.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
mlnlatrator  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Inspector 
G«ieral'B  reiwrt:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-1389.  A  communication  from  the  Ben- 
efits Administrator  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Banks  of  Baltimore  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  Banks'  annual  reports  on  Feder- 
al Pension  Plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-1390.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Inspector  General's  report;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-1391.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  an  altered  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1392.  A  communication  fnmi  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Poatal  Rate  C(»nmiasion  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  Commission 
order  granting  Joint  motion  to  dismiss  com- 
plaint and  terminate  proceeding  in  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Natl<mal  Manufactured  Hous- 
ing Federation:  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emmental Affairs. 

EC-1393.  A  communication  from  the  Free- 
dom  of  Information  Officer,  Enviroimiental 
Protection  Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  Agency's  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion report  for  1988;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


enroijLed  bill  presented 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today.  June  10,  1987.  he 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
bill: 

S.  743.  An  Act  to  clarify  the  congressional 
intent  concerning,  and  to  codify,  certain  re- 
quirements of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  ensure  that  broadcasters  afford  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
conflicting  views  on  issues  of  public  impor- 
tance. 


BC-1383.  A  oommunloation  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admln- 
iBtratlon.  transmlttliw.  pursuant  to  law,  the 
revlsad  National  Alrapace  System  Plan;  to 
the  Committee  on  Cooameroe,  Science,  and 
Tranaportatkn. 

BC-1SS4.  A  oommtmlcation  from  the  Seo- 
retary  of  the  Interior  transmitting,  putso- 


INTRODUCnON  OP  BILUS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BDfOAMAN  (for  hlmaelf.  Mr. 
Pill.  Mr.  Boasicx.  Mr.  Dsa<sLX.  and 
Mr.  CoBBAD): 


&  1348.  A  bUl  to  eatablish  in  the  DeparV 
ment  of  Education  an  Offioe  ai  OomprdMn- 
ahre  School  Health  Education,  and  for  other 
purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Reaouroea. 

ByMr.  McCAIN: 
a  1349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1988  to  improve  the  portaUllty 
of  penalon  beneflta.  and  f <n^  other  purpoaea; 
to  the  Cooomlttee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  hlmaelf  and 
Mr.  Psca:wooi»: 
8.  1350.  A  bill  to  make  technical  oocreo- 
tions  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1988.  and 
for  other  purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  MTTCHEU.  (for  himaelt  Mr. 
Crafie.  Mr.  SzsrroBS.  Mr.  Bsocoa. 
Mr.   MoTWiHAii,   Mr.   DuBaaaaaaa. 
Mr.   Obaham.   Mr.   Dcno,   and  Mr. 
WniTR): 
S.  1381.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Ah-  Act 
to  establish  new  requirements  for  areas  that 
have  not  yet  attained  the  health-protective 
ambient  air  quality  standards,  to  provide 
new  deadlines  for  such  attainment,  to  delay 
the  impoaltlon  of  sanctions,  and  for  other 
purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Envlixmment 
and  Public  Worka. 
By  Mr.  HKIMS: 
S.  1382.  A  bill  to  control  the  progreaaian 
of  acquired  Immune  deficiency  syndronM;  ta 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ORASSLET  (for  hlOMelf  and 
Mr.  SmoH): 
8J.  Res.  158.  A  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Commission  on  Improving  the 
Effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
C(»nmlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ,  Mr.  Bbabut,  Mr. 
BitXAiTx,  Mr.  Bnicnaa,  Mr.  Bokoick. 
Mr.  Chaib.  Mr.  Cmua,  Mr.  Cocb- 
BAM,  Mr.  CoHKAD,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Daschlb,  Mr.  DaOoacnn.  Mr. 
DixoH,  Mr.  DoLS,  Mr.  Domnsaoa. 
Mr.  Oakr,  Mr.  OLBini.  Mr.  Gbasslst, 
Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  H<»^ 
Lnraa,  BCr.  bioinra.  Mr.  JoBmroa. 
Mr.  KnmDT,  Mr.  lAUiaassaa.  Mr. 
Lavni,  BCr.  Matsumaoa.  Mr.  McCaim. 
Mr.  McClukx,  Ma.  MianLSXi.  Mr. 
MiTCBZLL,  Mr.  Numr,  Mr.  Fill.  Mr. 
Psnairs.  Mr.  Paroa.  Mr.  Ram,  Mr. 
RxaoLB,  Mr.  Rockdkllb,  Mr.  Rom. 
Mr.  Samtobb.  Mr.  SAaan.  Mr. 
Sbxlbt,  Mr.  STArroBO.  Mr.  Siaaaia. 
Mr.  STBVBaa.  Mr.  SnofS,  Mr.  Tbxtb- 
MOBD,  Mr.  WABim.  Mr.  Wilsor,  and 
Mr.  WntTH): 
S.J.  Res.  157.  A  Joint  reaolutlon  to  dealg- 
nate  the  month  of  October  1987,  as  "Lupus 
Awareness  Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERO  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Btbo): 

S.  Res.  230.  A  resolution  to  call  upon  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  immedi- 
ately implement  the  priority  1,  urgent  rec- 
ommendation of  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  in  connection  with  our  alr 
traffic  control  system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Sdenoe,  and  Transportation. 
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8TATBCXMTB  ON  IMTRODUCCD 

BIUJB  AMD  JOINT  RSBOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BINOAMAN  (for  hlm- 

Mlf.  Mr.  Pbx,  Mr.  Buasics. 

Mr.  D*aoBLiu  and  Mr.  OonuB): 

8. 1S4S:  A  un  to  artabUah  in  the  De- 

PMtmant  of  Bduatkiii  and  Office  of 

CoaamlMiMive  BchotA  Health  Sduc»- 

tlon.  end  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the 

Oommtttee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 


Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
todiy  I  em  tntrodudnc.  <m  behalf  of 
nuratff  and  fliiiialnri  Pbx.  Bqbsicx. 
and  Daaonx  a  bill  to  reeetahllah  the 
Office  of  Oonisirehenehre  School 
Health  CduoaUon  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Bdueatkm.  A  icaled-down  ver- 
■lon  of  this  bill  was  toeloded  by  Repre- 
mitattve  Dalb  Kiu^  in  the  House- 
passsd  omnlbijs  education  bill.  HJl.  5. 
That  bOl  is  now  before  the  Senate 
T.»>>ftr  and  Human  Reeources  Commit- 
tee. I  am  pleased  that  both  Houses  of 
are  revMtlnc  this  important 
of    health    education    in    our 


In  1978.  ConcresB  created  a  new, 
direct  grant  procram  for  school  health 
education.  Although  <ta«ft  regulations 
wete  Issued  for  public  comment,  no 
final  regulatloos  were  promulgated 
nor  any  grants  made,  largely  because 
the  Office  was  dismantled  In  IMl  in 
the  reorganlBtlon  of  the  Department 
of  Bducatlon.  Six  years  have  passed 
and  the  state  of  our  children's  health 
continues  to  decline  and  our  schools 
are  not  dealing  with  the  downward 
slide.  It  is  time  oooe  again  to  reestab- 
lish the  Office  of  School  Health. 

We  are  our  own  worst  enemy.  Half 
of  the  deaths  In  this  country  are  relat- 
ed to  lifestyle.  Heart  disease,  obesity, 
drug  abuse,  alcoholism,  poor  nutri- 
tion—all are  rooted  in  the  way  we 
choose  to  lire.  Even  worse,  the  AIDS 
epidemic  spreading  in  the  adult  com- 
munity today  will  filter  down  to  our 
young  people  unless  education  and 
prevention  of  this  disease  is  included 
In  some  form  in  our  schools.  Our  chil- 
dren are  learning  all  too  well  the  bad 
health  haUts  of  adults.  It  is  estimated 
that  by  1901  the  United  States  will  be 
simM«"g  $8  billion  in  medical  care  for 
AIDS  victims.  More  and  more  of  our 
children  will  be  among  those  victims 
unless  a  concerted  education  effort 
takes  place  now. 

Communicable  disease,  however,  is 
not  the  only  enemy.  George  Allen. 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
on  Physical  Pltness  and  Sports,  calls 
the  lack  of  youth  fitness  "the  best 
kept  secret  In  America  today."  TesU 
eonducted  by  the  President's  CouneU 
tell  us  that  40  percent  of  boys  and  70 
percent  ci.  glils  cannot  do  more  than  a 
aingle  pullup.  A  third  of  all  school-age 
boys  and  half  of  all  girls  cannot  run  a 
mile  In  leas  than  10  minutes. 


Children  In  my  own  State  of  New 
Mesloo  are  not  as  physically  fit  as 
they  were  a  decade  aga  A  recent  study 
by  the  Albuquerque  public  schools 
ahows  that  children  in  that  system 
scored  below  the  national  average  in 
most  tests  for  fitness  and  endurance— 
the  problem  appears  to  worsen  as  chil- 
dren grow  older.  A  majority  of  boys  in 
the  Albuquerque  system  scored  below 
the  national  average  in  cardiovascular 
endurance,  agility,  leg  power,  and 
flexibility.  The  girls  scored  below  the 
national  average  on  three  tests— the 
50-yard  dash,  agility  and  leg  power. 

It  is  also  clear  that  we  are  not  doing 
much  better  with  nutrition  and 
weight.  The  Public  Health  Service  in 
its  wt'*^"*!  children  and  youth  fitness 
study  found  that  "American  young 
people  have  become  fatter  since  the 
1960's."  A  March  article  in  D.S.  News 
A  World  Report  enUtled.  "Battling 
the  Bulge  at  an  Early  Age."  reported 
that  a  so(»-to-be-released  study  finds 
that  the  proportion  of  children  who 
are  obese  has  risen  by  more  than  40 
percent  just  in  the  last  16  years.  Ex- 
perts speculate  that  eating  fast  foods 
high  In  salt  and  fat,  while  watching 
television,  combine  to  cause  much  of 
our  growing  childhood  obesity. 

I  strongly  believe  our  best  weapon 
against  these  unfortunate  lifestyle 
trends  is  to  institute  comprehensive 
health  education  curricula  in  our 
schools.  The  pioneer  of  aerobic  exer- 
cise, Dr.  Kenneth  Cooper,  in  a  recent 
interview  foresees  a  future  of  un- 
healthy adiilU  as  the  kids  of  today 
grow  up.  He  said,  "we  will  see  all  the 
j^iTm  made  against  heart  disease  in 
the  last  30  years  wiped  out  in  the  next 
30  years." 

Schools  present  our  best  opportuni- 
ty to  reverse  these  trends.  Tet.  schools 
are  falling  to  do  so.  Health  education, 
unfortunately,  is  usually  an  elective 
that  does  not  count  toward  gradua- 
tion. In  the  most  recent  survey  at  least 
30  States  did  not  have  health  educa- 
tion consultants  in  their  departments 
of  education.  I'm  happy  to  report  that 
New  Mexico  has  such  a  consultant.  I 
believe  health  education  must  be  a 
core  study— not  an  isolated  or  single- 
topic  optional  course  crammed  into  a 
high  school  senior's  last  semester.  The 
biU  I  am  introducing  today  would  es- 
tablish a  focal  point  in  the  Pederal 
Government  for  coordinating  and  car- 
rying out  health  education  programs 
among  States  and  schools. 

This  bill  m^nAAtjm  that  this  newly 
created  Office  of  Comprehensive 
School  Health  Education  shall  encour- 
age and  support  programs  that  stress 
physical  health  and  well  being  and  dis- 
ease prevention  as  a  part  of  the  regu- 
lar education  program.  This  Office 
will  also  give  technical  support  to 
States  and  local  educational  agendes, 
issue  an  annvr'  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  Office,  and  monitor  the  status 
of  school  health  nationally.  It  will  also 


cooperate  with  other  Federal  agencies 
to  coordinate  school  health  education 
programs. 

The  legislation  will  reinstltute  a 
grant  program  for  comprehensive 
school  health  education.  The  grants 
wiU  be  made  to  States  and  schools  on 
a  ™«»^hinf  basis,  with  a  76-percent 
ftderal  share,  and  the  remaining  38 
percent  contributed  by  a  State  or  local 
educational  agency.  The  grantee  will 
guarantee  that  community  health  edu- 
cation resources  with  expertise  In 
health  education  will  be  used:  $30  mil- 
lion is  authorized  for  each  of  4  fiscal 
years. 

By  reestablishing  the  Office  of  Com- 
prehensive School  Health  there  will  fi- 
nally be  a  way  to  coordinate  the  nu- 
merotis  categorical  programs  in  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  even 
more  importantly,  »*"«^"g  the  other 
Federal  agmdes.  The  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  Centers  for  Disease 
Control,  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration.  Bureau  of  Ma- 
ternal and  Child  Health,  and  the 
Office  of  Disease  Prevention  and 
Health  Promotion  all  have  an  interest 
in  school  health  and  generate  infor- 
mation aimed  at  informing  the  public 
of  health  issues.  Yet  no  office  within 
the  Department  of  Education  exists  to 
distribute  this  information  to  the 
States  and  local  educational  agencies. 
Health  education  material  and  curric- 
ula developed  by  these  agencies  should 
be  integrated  and  presented  in  a  com- 
prehensive school  health  education 
program. 

This  Office  would  encourage  the  cre- 
ation and  improvement  of  comprehen- 
sive health  education  programs  in  the 
SUtes  and  localities.  And  it  would 
supply  a  mechanism  for  other  Federal 
agencies  to  funnel  their  health  related 
Information  into  the  schools. 

Mr.  President,  such  an  Office  can 
quicken  the  use  of  Pederal  health  re- 
search information  and  promotion, 
stimulate  quality  health  education 
programs,  encourage  commimlty  in- 
volvement in  health  education  curricu- 
lum decisions,  and  buttress  States  and 
local  educational  agencies  with  techni- 
cal support. 

This  legislation  has  the  support  of 
the  National  School  Health  Education 
Coalition,  the  American  College  of 
Preventive  Medicine,  the  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Health  Educa- 
tion, and  the  American  Alliance  for 
Health,  Physical  Education.  Recrea- 
tion, and  Dance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  letters  from  those  organiza- 
tions in  support  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Raooao.  along  with  the 
full  text  of  the  legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  {Hinted  in  the 
RaoosD.  as  follows: 


Natiosal  ScaooL  Hsftua 

Cducatios  Coautxoii. 

June  4,  iM7. 
Hon.  J  w  BnraAMAii. 
V^  Senate.  WaOUnvton,  D.C 

DBAS  SssAToa  BnraAMAir  The  NaUonsl 
achool  Health  Bdueatlon  Coalition 
(NaSHBC)  ""^"^"•^^  you  (or  your  proposed 
lectalatloo— The  Office  of  ComprOtetuive 
SOtooi  HeoUh  tditeatUm  Act  of  1M7.  litis 
laalalatlon.  which  proposes  to  establish  a 
(ooal  point  for  health  eduoatlon  within  the 
Department  of  education:  provide  aisist- 
anee  to  state  and  local  educatloD  agencies: 
and  eetablieh  a  srant  program  to  develop 
new  and  strensthen  ezlstlnc  oomprehenslve 
health  educatlao  proerams  la  very  much 
needed.  Health  education  is  eaeentlal  U  ehO- 
dren  are  to  achieve  their  fullest  health  po- 
tentlaL  ICembera  of  NaSHBC  believe  that 
achools  with  trained  educators  are  an  excel- 
lent setthK  (or  delivering  health  education. 

A  growing  body  o(  research  demonstrates 
that  comprehensive  school  health  education 
programa  arc  key  to  improving  studente 
knowledge  and  the  establishment  al  health 
lUestylea.  The  memben  o(  the  National 
School  Health  Education  Coalition  believe 
it  Imtnrtant  that  all  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  atudenta  have  aooeas  to  compre- 
hensive health  education  programs.  Tour 
proposed  legl^tlon  la  a  step  toward  making 
this  possible. 

The  National  School  Health  Education 
CoaUUon.  esUbllshed  in  1M4.  represents 
more  than  50  national  organisations  who 
are  Interested  In  promoting  high  quality, 
otunprebenslve  health  education  programs 
In  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  At- 
tached Is  a44W""*'  ln(ormatlon  regarding 
NaSHBC.  and  a  list  o(  members  who  are  ac- 
tively supporting  legislative  e((orts  to  secure 
school  based  health  education  programs. 

Please  (eel  free  to  contact  me  at  (303)  78»- 
0003  U  NaSHEC  can  assist  the  Senate  In 
.wnny  this  Important  legislation  a  reality. 
Sincerely. 

WnxiAM  M.  Kams.  Ph.D., 

Chairtterton. 


I  OsoAinzATiovs  Surposma 
I^oiSLATivs  Osjccnvn,  RsvissD 

AdventlsU  Health  Network. 

American  Assoc.  o(  School  Admin. 

American  Cancer  Society. 

American  College  o(  Preventive  Medicine. 

American  Heart  Association. 

American  Lung  Association. 

American  Nurses  Association— Council  of 
Community  Health  Nunes. 

American  Optometric  Association. 

American  School  Health  Association. 

Association  (or  the  Advancement  o( 
Health  Education. 

Auxiliary  to  the  American  Dental  Aasoda- 


AuxHiary  to  the  American  Optometric  As- 
sociation. 

Education  Development  Center.  Inc. 

March  o(  Dimes  Birth  De(ects  Founda- 
tion. 

National  Mental  Health  Association. 

National  Scoliosis  Foundaticm.  Inc. 

Tax  Ambucas  Cotxsa  OP 

PBSvsanvs  MsDicnn. 
WaAinoton,  DC.  June  4,  IM7. 
Hon.  Jspv  BaMAMAa. 
VS.  Senate.  WaeMngton,  DC 

DBAS  SsxAToa  BuwAMAK  The  American 
Ocdlege  o(  Preventive  Medidne  strongly 
supports  your  proposed  Irgislatlno—  TT>e 
Office  of  Comprehemlve  School  HeaUh  M«- 
ootfoii  Act  of  iM7.  This  leglilstinn.  whidi 


to  estsblisb  a  focal  point  (or 
health  education  within  the  Department  o( 
Education:  provide  aasistsnoe  to  state  and 
local  education  agendas:  and  establish  a 
grant  program  to  develop  new  and  strength- 
en existing  comprehensive  heslth  educstlon 
progrsms  Is  very  much  needed.  The  current 
health  o(  children  as  well  ss  their  health  as 
adults  in  future  years  Is  dosely  related  to 
the  quality  ot  health  knowledge  and  skills 
and  the  practice  at  healthy  IKestyles.  The 
sdMOls  with  trained  educators  are  an  appro- 
priate setting  (or  delivery  o(  health  educa- 
tion. 

A  growing  body  o(  research  demonstrates 
that  comprehensive  school  health  education 
programs  improve  students  knowledge  aztd 
act  to  "tmmtmise"  young  people  against  un- 
heslthy  prsctioes  such  ss  dgarette  smoking. 
The  Fellows  o(  the  American  College  o(  Pre- 
ventive Medicine  beUeve  it  is  Improtant  that 
all  elementary  and  secondary  school  stu- 
dents have  access  to  comprehensive  health 
education  programs.  TIUs  leglalation  is  a 
st^  toward  making  this  possible. 

The  American  College  o(  Preventive  Medi- 
cine, establlsbed  in  19M.  is  the  medical  spe- 
ciality organization  which  represents  physi- 
dsns  who  are  Ixiard  certified  in  preventive 
medidne.  Amnny  Its  3,300  memi)ers  are  re- 
searchers, public  heslth  officers,  corporate 
medical  directors,  rlinirians.  and  teachers. 

Please  (eel  (ree  to  contact  me  or  ACPM 
sta((  K  we  can  assist  the  Senate  in  making 
this  important  legislation  a  reality. 
Sincerely, 

JOHM  M.  Last.  MJ>..  MP.H.. 

President 

ASSOCUTIOK  rOK  THS  AoVAMCBCKirr 

OF  HSALTB  EmrcATios. 
Retton.  VA.  June  4, 1987. 
Hon.  Jsrv  BmoAMAH, 
HSOB.  WaOtinffton.  DC 

DzAS  SsRATOK  BmoAMAii:  On  bebsU  o(  the 
Association  for  the  Advancement  o(  Health 
Education,  please  let  me  say  that  we  are  de- 
lighted with  the  legislation  that  has  been 
developed  under  your  leadership  In  support 
o(  the  establisbmoit  o(  an  O((ioe  o(  Com- 
prehensive School  Health  Educati(m  within 
the  Department  o(  Education  through  "The 
Comprehensive  School  Health  Education 
Act  of  1987".  We  are  pleased  to  (orward  this 
letter  o(  support  as  you  prepare  to  intro- 
duce the  bill  In  the  Senate.  It  is  our  sincere 
hope  that  this  o((lce  wUl  (acUlUte  quality 
input  (rom  four  perspectives: 

1)  that  the  Department  of  Education  wUl 
be  able  to  develop  support  sta((  with  exper- 
tise In  health  education  to  assist  In  Internal 
policy  and  program  development 

3)  that  the  Department  o(  Education  will 
be  able  to  provide  routes  o(  access  to  state 
and  local  education  agendes.  coordination, 
and  technical  assistance  to  other  Federal 
agendes  working  with  Initiatives  in  school 
health  education 

3)  that  improved  comprehensive  school 
health  education  programs  will  be  devel- 
oped across  the  country  through  utilization 
o(  health  education  expertise  in  the  devel- 
opment and  supervision  o(  such  programs 

4)  that  a  wide  variety  at  school  systems 
win  be  able  to  enhance  or  develop  quality 
health  education  programs  through  the  use 
at  grant  funds  provided  by  this  leglslstlon. 

The  need  for  Increased  and  Improved  com- 
prehensive health  education  programs 
across  the  United  States  is  extensive,  as  you 
well  know.  The  HealthNet  program  whldi 
you  have  boea  tnstnunental  in  organising  in 
New  Mexico  is  an  excellent  model  of  how 
health  promotion  awareness  snd  action  can 


be  improved  with  dtlsens  of  all  agea.  We  are 
very  pleased  to  Iiave  you  involved  throogh 
this  'T**'*"'^  with  the  improvement  of 
education  programs  to  ssslst  In  liesltta  pro- 
motion and  lUestyle  choices  for  the  youth 
o(  America. 

Again,  thank  you  (or  devoting  your  time, 
expertise,  snd  concern  to  the  devdotanent 
of  this  criticsUy  needed  ottkx  and  grsnt 
progrsm.  Please  let  me  know  U  our  ocgani- 
zatlon  can  l>e  at  any  sssi^anfe  with  this 
vltsl  Initistive. 
Sincere. 

RiCHASB  L.  Papsmvoss.  VtLD., 

Preetdent 

Ambbicas  Alliavos. 
Reeton,  VA.  June  4. 1M7. 
Senator  Jspp  BimaAMAii. 
Hart  Senate  Office  BuUding.  WaeMnffton, 
DC. 

DBAS  Sbratob  BnoAiiAir  As  Executive 
Vice  President  o(  the  Americsn  Allisnwi  (or 
Health.  Physical  Education,  Recreation  and 
Dance.  I  would  like  to  express  our  enthusi- 
astic support  (or  your  introduction  ot  "Tbm 
Ottice  ot  Comprehmsive  School  Health 
Education  Act  ot  1M7",  and  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  its  succesaftil  passsge.  By 
creating  a  separate  OtOoe  ot  Comprehensive 
School  Health  Education  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  this  bill  wiU  go  a  limg 
way  toward  achlevtaig  the  (oUowIng  critical 
goals: 

Encourage  the  creation  of  coovtrehenslve 
health  education  programs  in  the  states  snd 
localities. 

Improve  existing  health  education  pro- 
grams throui^  the  use  o(  grant  (unds  spe- 
cKlcally  targeted  (or  the  development  of 
quality  programs. 

Provide  s  mechsnism  (or  other  (ederal 
agrades  to  (unnel  their  health  related  in- 
(ormation  to  the  schools. 

Tour  woili  in  organizing  HealthNet.  New 
Mezioo.  your  (ounding  o(  the  Senate  Health 
Promotion  Project,  as  weU  ss  your  leader- 
ship snd  guidance  in  this  tmpcwtant  Initia- 
tive, amply  demonstrate  your  sincere  com- 
mitment to  the  health  Issues  af(ecting  all 
Americans. 

We  are  pleased  to  wrak  with  you  snd 
would  like  to  extend  to  you  our  deep  sppre- 
dation  (or  devoting  yoiu-  time,  expertise  snd 
concern  to  this  critical  ettart.  Please  let  me 
know  K  our  orgsnlsaticm  can  be  o(  any  as- 
sistance. 

Sincerely. 

F.  Hal  Haywood.  PfcuD.. 
Acting  Executive  Vice  President 

&1348 
Be  U  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled, 

SHOST  TITLS 

Sscnos  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
"0((ice  o(  Comprehensive  School  Health 
Education  Act  o(  1M7". 

PIHSDroS  ahdpobposz 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Pmnras.— The  Congress  finds 
and  declares  that— 

(1)  there  is  an  increased  conoem  (or  pliysi- 
cal  health  and  weUbelnc 

(3)  an  understanding  o(  the  principles  of 
good  health  can  play  a  vital  role  in  preventr 
ing  mness  snd  disesses:  snd 

(3)  a  Federal  program  is  needed  to  assist 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  in  de- 
veloping liesltb  education  programs. 

(b>  PuBPOSB.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  encourage  and  support  programs  that 
prepare  studmU  to  maintain  their  pbysicsl 
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_  and  to  pravMit  ninM 
M  a  put  a<  Um  racular  •du- 


tn    a    eoordtnatad    and    ooopwsttr* 
with  othar  hMkltli  aduoatton  ratatad 
that  tlM  appUcant  may  be  undar- 
tak^  and  will  not  dupUoata  other  health 


the  DapaitBMBt  of  Bdaeatlon 
OCBoa  ol  Oomprahaoilve  Sebooi   Health 


(to)  VvmMiuam  at  Otnca.— The  Sacratafy. 
ttaraiwh  the  OfOoe  aatabMihad  undw  mb- 
>  (a)  of  thiB  aacMon.  ahaO- 
(1) 

to  . 

I  to  the  aleaaHitaiT  and  aee- 
tai  the  aehooia  of 


(»  peovMe  teehnleal  auppoet  to  State  and 
ttenal  ■— tflne  on  health  educa- 
BB  and  eunkula: 
(S)  aaaka  granta  to  State  and  local  eduoa- 
anal  aaanelaa  la  aeeotdanoe  with  aectlofi  4; 
(4)  pfovlda  an  annual  report  on  the 
of  the  Otfico  and  the  status  of 
edueatlon   In   the   Dnttad 


(8)  oooperate  with  other  Federal  acendea 
eairyliw  out  adxMl  health  education  pro- 
gnoM  to  eiMure  cwji<tliiatlnn  of  aueh  pro- 
giaawand 

(•)  adrlae  the  Secretary  on  achool  health 
education  poUey. 


SB.  4.  (a)  Oboul  AuonaiTT.— The  Sec- 
retary li  authcrtnd  to  make  granU  to  State 
and  loeal  educational  acendea  to  pay  the 
Fedeial  eharc  of  the  coat  of  eatabllahhn  and 
taoprovlnc    ccmprehenalve    achool    health 


(b)  UaM  or  OaAara.— Oranta  under  thla 
Act  may  be  ueed  for  oomprehenatve  achool 
health  education  proctame  which  may  In- 
duda— 

(1)  panonal  health  and  fltneaa: 

(X)  notrltlan: 

(S)  mental  and  emotional  health: 

(4)  prevention  of  chronic  dlaeaew: 

(5)  ■ubetanrw  uae  and  ahuar. 

(•)  aoddent  prevention  and  MUetr. 

(7)  conmunlty  and  environmental  health; 

<•)  family  life  education: 

<t)  prevention  and  control  of  mmmiinlca- 


(10)  etfeeUve  uae  of  the  health  aervlcea  de- 


<  11)  development  and  adnc. 

(c)  AmJCATioa.— No  grant  may  be  made 
under  thla  aectton  unleaa  an  application  Is 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time.  In 
such  manner,  and  containing  or  accompa- 
nied by  such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require.  Xaeh  such  appUca- 
tlon  shall— 

(1)  deecrlbe  the  oomprehenslTe  school 
health  education  program  for  which  assist- 
ance Is  sought,  particulariy  activities  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b): 

(3)  provide  aasurancea  that  qualified 
health  educators  will  teach  or  supervise  the 
programs  for  whldi  ssBlstanm  Is  sought; 

(S)  provlds  sasurances  that  the  State  or 
local  educational  agency  will  Invohre  the 
eommunlty  In  the  programs  for  which  as- 
dstance  Is  sought.  Including  the  uae  of  non- 
profit public  agenciea.  organlaatlons.  and 
oommuntty-baaed  organtaationa  with  exper- 
tise In  the  health  education  field  in  carrying 
out  the  iwi'g'"'; 

(4)  provide  assnranoee  that  the  state  will 
pay  ttxxa  non-FMeral  aouroea  the  non-Ped- 
eral  share  of  the  coat  of  the  program; 

(B)  provide  assurances  that  aaslstsnre 
made  available  under  thle  aectlon  will  be 


(d)  PBMua  SaaaB.— The  Pederal  share  In 

each  fteeal  year  shaU  be percent. 

AunBOBiSATioai  or  ArvaoraiATiowa 

Sw.  •.There  are  authorlaed  to  be  appro- 
prtetod  $10,000,000  fUr  the  flaoal  year  IMS 
and  for  eadi  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal 
years  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  McCAIN: 
8.  1S49.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1M6  to  Improve  the 
portability  of  pension  benefit*  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

PBWSIOII  POBTAanjTT  ACT 

•  Mr.  MoCAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  "Pension  Porta- 
bility Act  of  1»87."  This  legislation, 
which  is  being  introduced  In  the 
House  by  Congressman  CHAinnjn  of 
Washington  State,  will  increase  the 
portability  of  pension  benefits  and  will 
strengthen  the  aavinga  of  our  Nation's 
workers  toward  their  retirement.  It 
repreaents  both  the  independent  and 
oolleetlve  thinking  of  myself  and  Con- 
gressman CHAiniuat  on  the  very  Impor- 
tant topic  of  retirement  income  for 
our  Nation's  work  force. 

Mr.  President,  today  I'd  like  to  ad- 
dress some  of  the  effects  that  our  Na- 
tion's current  pension  practices  are 
having  on  the  future  retirement 
income  of  today's  workers.  Several  fac- 
tors merit  discussion  in  this  regard. 

First,  the  weaknesses  In  pension 
availability,  beneflU.  and  portability 
are  impeding  the  mobility  of  the  work 
force.  Many  of  today's  workers  are  em- 
ployed by  cranpanies  that  do  not  offer 
pension  plans.  For  those  who  are  en- 
rolled in  pension  plans,  they  oftm  find 
themselves  unable  to  transfer  their 
pension  benefits  when  considering  a 
Job  change.  These  factors  are  Imped- 
ing the  mobility  of  the  work  force 
during  this  period  of  economic  and 
technological  changes— a  period 
during  which  woikers  need  to  be 
mobile.  These  factors  also  work 
against  those  workers  who  are  mobUe 
because  they  don't  receive  the  full 
benefits  from  the  pension  plan  they 
pay  into.  We  must  improve  and  update 
our  pension  laws  to  reflect  the  eco- 
nomic realities  facing  the  more  mobile 
work  force  of  the  1980'8  and  1990's. 
This  legislation  is  an  Important  step 
toward  that  goal. 

Second,  few  individuals  who  take  a 
lump-svun  payment  when  they  leave  a 
place  of  employment  reinvest  the 
money  for  their  retirement.  This  re- 
sults in  a  aerious  loas  of  retirement 
income  for  that  worker,  because  that 
lump-sum  represents  the  retirement 
benefits  earned  during  that  term  of 
emplosrment.  Thus,  the  policy  behind 
our  pension  laws— getting  people  to 
prepare  financially  for  retirement— is 
not  being  fully  realised. 


Third,  as  women  move  in  and  out  of 
the  work  force,  due  to  childrearlng 
and  other  reasons,  they  are  being  dis^ 
proportionately  hurt.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  their  workllfe  is  more 
often  broken  up  by  movement  in  and 
out  of  the  work  force.  The  result  being 
a  fragmented  abroach  to  building  fi- 
nancial security  for  retirement,  due  to 
the  fact  that  many  women  end  up 
working  leas  total  dajrs  and  earning 
leas  total  Income  during  their  work 
lives.  Like  others,  they  also  stand  to 
experience  a  loss  of  benefits  if  they  do 
not  reinvest  their  lump-sum  payments. 
For  these  women,  however,  the  effect 
can  be  greater  due  to  the  fewer 
nimiber  of  worlElng  days  in  which  to 
accrue  retirement  benefits. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  will  increase  the  portability  of 
pension  benefits  and  will  strengthen 
the  savings  of  our  Nation's  workers 
toward  their  retirement.  In  addition,  it 
will  expand  existing  retirement  ar- 
rangements to  facilitate  or  mandate 
reinvestment  of  lump-svun  payments. 
This  will  be  accomplished  either 
through  an  individual  retirement  ac- 
count or  the  retirement  plan  of  the 
new  employer.  Specifically,  this  legis- 
lation has  four  components. 

First,  it  would  prohibit,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, employees  from  being  able  to 
spend  a  "cash-out"  they  might  receive 
upon  leaving  a  place  of  employment. 
Those  exceptions  are:  The  death  of  an 
employee,  disability,  medical  ex- 
penses—including nursing  home  and 
long-term  care  Insurance  expenses- 
employee  stock  ownership  plans,  and 
divorce  settlements.  These  exceptions 
provide  flexibility  for  a  person  to  meet 
major,  costly  crises  in  one's  life,  yet 
ensure  that  retirement  funds  will  be 
used  for  retironent  in  all  other  cases. 

Many  retirement  plans  either  permit 
or  require  a  worker  who  changes  Jobs 
to  "cash-out"  his  or  her  pension  bene- 
fit, if  the  employee  is  vested.  The  Em- 
ployee Benefit  Research  Institute 
[EBRIl— a  major  "think-tank"  dedi- 
cated to  employee  benefit  Issues— has 
reported  that  81  percent  of  the  single- 
employer,  primary,  deflned-contribu- 
tion  plaiu  permit  full  cash-outs,  and 
39  percent  of  single-employer  primary 
defined-benefit  plans  permit  some 
kind  of  cash-out  upon  termination  of 
employment.  Further,  EBRI  has  re- 
ported that  a  majority  of  these  "cash- 
outs"  are  spent  by  the  employee 
rather  than  saved  for  retirement. 

Current  projections  are  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  career,  the  average  worker 
will  change  Jobs  10  to  11  times.  When 
changing  Jobs,  many  individuals  do 
not  Invest  the  preretirement  cash-out 
received  from  their  employer.  Rather, 
they  spend  it.  Ultimately  this  dimin- 
ishes the  level  of  retirement  income 
for  a  great  segment  of  our  Nation's 
workers.  Depending  on  the  age  of  the 
employee,  the  benefit  level,  and  the 


retirement  plan,  the  result  could  be  a 
loss  of  34  to  72  percent  of  one's  income 
at  retirement. 

So,  in  an  effort  to  assure  that  indi- 
viduals save  the  proceeds  of  their  pen- 
sion plan  for  their  retirement,  this  leg- 
islation requires  that  the  worker  rein- 
vest the  money  rather  than  spending 
it  Saving  for  the  future  is  a  good  idea, 
even  though  it  means  you  have  to 
fil^t  the  tendency  toward  immediate 
gratification. 

By  permitting  workers  to  tap  into 
their  retirement  funds  for  medical  ex- 
penses, such  as  nursing  home  and 
long-term  care  insurance,  we  make  it 
easier  for  workers  to  pay  for  these 
major  health  care  expenditures.  We, 
in  Congress,  have  set  out  to  structure 
catastrophic  health  care  coverage  for 
the  people  of  this  country.  In  woridng 
on  this  issue,  I  believe  we  have  come 
to  the  realization  that  such  coverage 
must  involve  the  participation  of  both 
the  private  and  public  sectors.  Perhaps 
the  best  evidence  for  this  Is  that  the 
plans  recently  approved  by  the  Senate 
Finance  and  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committees  address  themselves  only 
to  the  acute  care  needs  of  our  Nation's 
elderly. 

The  fact  that  the  proposals  which 
have  come  forth  from  both  the  admin- 
istration and  Congress  do  not  address 
themselves  to  the  catastrophic  health 
care  needs  of  all  Americans,  is  not  co- 
incidental. It  is,  rather,  evidence  of  the 
realisation  that  the  cost  of  providing- 
through  the  Federal  Oovemment— 
catastrophic  health  care  coverage  for 
all  Americans  is  prohibitive.  In  turn- 
ing to  the  private  sector,  I  believe  we 
must  ensure  that  individuals  are  able 
to  provide  for  as  much  of  their  own 
coverage  as  is  possible.  In  this  vein,  al- 
lowing individuals  to  tap  their  retire- 
ment funds  for  catastrophic  health 
care  expenses— of  themselves  and 
their  family,  we  increase  their  capac- 
ity to  meet  these  health  care  expendi- 
tures. 

Second,  this  legislation  would  re- 
quire an  employer  to  offer  the  employ- 
ee—upon separation  from  employ- 
ment—the option  of  either  transfer- 
ring the  value  of  their  benefit  to  a  new 
employer's  retirement  plan,  or  to  a 
rollover  IRA.  Of  course,  the  employee 
could  elect  to  keep  the  benefits  in  the 
plan  of  the  old  employer,  but  the  inev- 
itable result  of  that  would  be  a  dimin- 
ishing benefit. 

By  encouraging  workers  to  transfer 
the  value  of  their  benefits  to  a  new 
plan,  upon  separation  from  their  pre- 
vious employer,  we  are  encouraging 
them  to  invest  their  money  wisely. 
The  benefit  will  grow  at  a  greater  rate 
in  a  new  plan  because  it  would  freeze 
in  the  old  employer's  plan,  due  to  the 
fact  that  no  additional  money  is  being 
added  to  the  current  benefit. 

Third,  this  legislation  would  prohibit 
distribution  at  retirement  prior  to  the 
age   of   59  %,   with  the   exception  of 


those  covered  imder  the  early  retire- 
ment provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1986.  The  distribution  would  be 
tied  to  postretlrement  life  expectancy; 
thus,  prohibiting  retirees  from  taking 
distribution  in  the  form  of  lump-sum 
pajmaents.  This  would  make  retire- 
ment income  Just  what  it  is — retire- 
ment income. 

Fourth,  this  legislation  provides  that 
any  employer  who  does  not  currently 
offer  a  qualified  plan,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  employees,  can  provide 
for  a  simplified  employee  pension  plan 
[SE3>].  Currently,  employers  must 
have  fewer  than  25  employees  in  order 
to  establish  an  SEP.  This  would 
remove  that  restriction  and  serve  to 
broaden  the  number  of  small  firms 
which  are  able  to  provide  pensions  for 
their  employees.  This  will  benefit  a 
group  of  Americans  often  without  pen- 
sion benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  t>elieve  the  issue  of 
pension  portability  is  timely  and 
ought  to  be  considered  by  this  body  in 
the  near  future.  The  worker  demo- 
graphics of  our  society  are  currently 
undergoing  a  dramatic  change.  This 
change— evidenced  through  Increased 
worker  mobility  and  the  need  for  in- 
creased mobility— is  really  attributed 
to  three  main  factors. 

First,  career  advancement  for  many 
in  modem  society  Involves  the  move- 
ment from  one  company  to  another, 
rather  than  movement  within  the 
same  company.  Without  the  ability  to 
have  their  accumulated  pension  bene- 
fits "rolled  over"  into  an  individual  re- 
tirement account  or  into  a  defined 
contribution  plan,  with  a  new  employ- 
er, the  result  is  a  significant  loss  in 
pension  benefits.  According  to  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 
on  average,  workers  over  the  age  of  25 
change  Jobs  about  every  6  years. 
Workers  who  change  Jobs  only  once 
reduce  the  value  of  their  pensions  by 
28  percent  and  those  changing  Jotw 
twice  reduce  the  total  by  57  percent. 

Second,  is  the  factor  of  geographic 
mobility.  Workers  move  not  only  for 
reasons  of  career  advancement,  but 
out  of  a  desire  to  stay  employed.  The 
economic  health  of  many  regions  of 
the  country  fluctuate.  For  example, 
several  years  ago  timber  was  a  thriving 
industry  on  the  west  coast,  recently  it 
has  been  experiencing  difficult  times. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  high-technolo- 
gy industry  in  Arizona  has  been  thriv- 
ing during  the  last  couple  of  years. 
Ten  years  ago,  though,  this  industry 
did  not  offer  that  many  Jobs  in  Arizo- 
na. In  short,  people  often  have  to 
move  from,  or  to.  a  specific  geographic 
location  Just  to  stay  gainfully  em- 
ployed. 

Third,  is  the  movement  in  and  out  of 
the  work  force  of  women.  Many 
women  have  taken  time  out  of  their 
careers  to  have  children.  Many  women 
in  our  society  change  Jobs  after 
coming  back  to  the  work  force,  and  as 


a  result,  suffer  a  loss  in  their  pension 
benefits.  A  growing  nimiber  of  women 
are  becoming  covered  under  pension 
plans  and  are  able  to  vest  due  to 
action  which  Congress  has  taken  over 
the  past  couple  of  years.  But  as  a 
group  they  still  lag  far  behind  men. 

In  1984.  we  passed  the  Retirement 
Equity  Act.  This  legislation  included 
three  provisions  which  have  been  ben- 
eficial to  women.  First,  it  changed  the 
break  in  service  rule.  Second,  it  low- 
ered the  age  for  vesting  from  21  to  18. 
Third,  it  changed  the  spousal  annuity 
for  Joint  and  survivor  benefit  so  that 
both  the  spouse  and  worker  had  to 
attest  in  writing  if  they  wanted  to  wait 
to  receive  the  benefit. 

In  1986.  we  passed  the  Tax  Reform 
Act.  This  legislation  liberalized  vesting 
into  1989. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  the  third, 
and  perhaps  most  significant,  step  and 
increase  the  portability  of  pension 
benefits.  This  will  enable  women,  who 
move  in  and  out  of  the  woi^  force,  to 
accumulate  benefits  as  opposed  to 
being  left  with  little  or  no  benefit  at 
retirement. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion will  help  assure  people  that  the 
money  they're  putting  into  their  pen- 
sion plans  wUl  be  there  when  they 
retire.  The  average  woiicer  will  change 
Jobs  from  10  to  11  times  in  the  course 
of  a  career.  These  changes— with  the 
loss  of  accumulated  service,  and  "cash- 
outs"  of  retirement  benefits— can  sig- 
nificantly diminish  retirement  income. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  will  pro- 
tect their  pension  benefits  for  retire- 
ment use  rather  than  permitting  their 
use  for  immediate  consumption,  in  en- 
couraging individuals  to  participate  in 
the  effort  to  provide  for  protection 
from  a  catastrophic  illness,  and  In  re- 
ducing the  extent  of  dependence  on 
Social  Security  as  the  major  source  of 
retirement  income,  and  thus  serve  to 
reduce  the  suffering  and  needless  wor- 
rying of  our  retirees. 

Some  of  these  provisions  sound  pa- 
ternalistic—they  require  our  woi^ 
force  to  undertake  financial  planning 
for  retirement  in  a  way  that  they 
might  not  on  their  own.  But  we  should 
proceed  thoughtfully,  nevertheless, 
for  two  reasons.  First,  the  reality  is 
that  people  do  in  fact  too  often  put 
immediate  consumption  ahead  of 
future  planning  and,  like  the  chil- 
dren's story  of  the  grasshopper  and 
the  ant,  they  end  up  suffering  from 
that  course  of  action.  It  is  appropriate 
for  Congress  to  encourage  more 
thoughtful  planning.  Second,  we  must 
face  the  reality  that  when  people  have 
failed  to  plan  for  their  retirement,  the 
Government  often  shares  in  their  fi- 
nancial burden  by  providing  assist- 
ance. We  have  a  reason  to  ensure  that 
our  aging  woiic  force  is  financially  pre- 
paring itself  properly  for  retirement. 
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Mr.  Preaident.  time  and  time  again  I 
and  my  colleacuea  have  had  to  grapple 
with  thtrlfliTr"  regardlnc  Increaaea  In 
Social  Security  beoeflta— the  tanpact  of 
which  la  felt  deeply  by  many  of 
today's  retirees  because  of  their  de- 
pendence on  these  beneflts.  At  the 
Mme  time,  however,  we  have  been  per- 
wiitttoiy  flBoployees  to  spend  their  cash- 
outs  Instead  of  Investing  them  for 
their  retirement 

Social  Security  was  created  In  1938 
with  the  intention  that  it  supplement 
the  retirement  Income  of  Individuals 
so  that  no  retiree  would  fall  under  a 
certain  level  of  retlronent  Income. 
This  would  guarantee  that  those  who 
participated  In  the  Social  Security 
System  during  their  work  lives  would 
be  entitled  to  a  "»«"«»"'""  basic  retire- 
ment beneflt-^x>t  a  full  pension  that 
would  be  sufficient  to  live  a  life  of 
comfort.  It  Is  my  belief  that  this  legis- 
lation will  serve  to  underglrd  the 
Sodal  Security  System,  thus  returning 
It  to  Its  orlgtaial  role  aa  a  supplemental 
retirement  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leaguea  will  Join  me  In  the  effort  to  In- 
crease the  portability  of  our  Nation's 
employees'  retirement  Income  by  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation.* 

By  Mr.  BKMTSEN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Packwood): 
S.  1350.  A  bill  to  make  technical  cor- 
rections to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
19M,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

TSCHjnCAL  OOBBacnOira  ACT 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Introdiioe  today  the  Techni- 
cal Corrections  Act  of  1987.  The  bill 
proposes  technical  corrections  to  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  I  am  Joined 
In  Introducing  this  bill  by  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  Senator  Pack- 
wood.  An  Identical  bill  is  being  Intro- 
duced today  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Mr.  Rostsmkowski  and 
Mr.  DuncAii. 

The  Introduction  of  this  bill  is  one  of 
the  final  steps  in  the  process  of  tax 
reform.  L«8t  year's  tax  reform  bill  con- 
sisted of  almost  1.000  pages  of  sUtuto- 
ry  text.  Some  of  the  provisions  in  the 
blU  are  extraordinarily  complicated. 
matA  many  of  the  provisions  were  draft- 
ed quickly  and  under  great  pressive.  It 
is  no  great  surprise  that  many  clerical 
and  technical  errors  have  come  to 
light  since  the  conference  committee 
filed  the  bill  last  September.  At  the 
end  of  the  last  Congress,  there  was  an 
effort  by  then-Chairman  Packwood 


and  Chairman  Rostsmkowski  to  cor- 
rect some  of  those  errors.  Different 
versions  of  a  corrections  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  396)  passed  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  but  the  Congress  ad- 
journed sine  die  before  final  agree- 
ment could  be  reached. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  is  de- 
signed to  complete  the  technical  cor- 
rections process.  Since  January  of  this 
year,  the  staffs  of  the  Finance  Cnn- 
mlttee.  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation, 
and  the  Treasury  Department  have 
been  meeting  almost  dally  to  identify 
and  analyse  technical  problems  with 
the  bllL  They  have  sifted  through 
thousands  of  requests  and  suggestions 
from  the  public  and  from  tax  profes- 
sionals. They  recommended  to  the 
chairmen  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
bos  of  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  about 
480  pages  of  technical  corrections. 
They  also  identified  for  us  the  areas  of 
controversy  and  uncertainty. 

Mr.  RosTBiKOWSKi  and  I.  together 
with  our  ranking  minority  members, 
reviewed  the  staff  package  and  cleared 
up  the  uncertainties.  Our  goal  was  to 
o(»istruct  a  bill  that  Is  tnily  limited  to 
technical  amendments,  one  that  Im- 
plements the  policies  adopted  last 
year.  We  tried  to  clear  up  as  many 
statutory  ambiguities  as  possible,  and 
redraft  statutory  provisions  that  fall 
to  achieve  their  Intended  purposes.  We 
tried  to  supply  adequate  guidance  to 
taxpayers  and  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment for  Implementing  decisions  made 
last  year. 

One  of  the  major  tasks  we  encoun- 
tered in  putting  the  bill  together  was 
clearing  up  the  numerous  controver- 
sies reflected  in  the  different  versions 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  395 
last  year.  In  carrying  out  this  task,  we 
attempted  to  accommodate  the  inter- 
ests of  each  body  as  much  as  reason- 
ably possible:  we  made  it  our  goal  not 
to  frustrate  the  legitimate  expecU- 
tlons  created  by  inclusion  of  provisions 
in  the  various  versions  of  the  resolu- 
tion last  year. 

What  this  bill  clearly  does  not  do. 
Mr.  President,  is  attempt  to  change 
substantive  decisions  that  were  made 
in  the  tax  reform  process.  There  were 
many  decisions  made  last  year  that 
one  or  more  of  us  think  were  clearly 
wrcmg.  We  may  think  that  some  of  the 
policies  reflected  In  the  tax  reform  bill 
are  unfair  or  that  they  provide  the 
wrong  incentives.  But  we  have  not  at- 
tempted to  address  those  matters  in 
this  blU.  In  short,  what  we  have  tried 
to  put  together  here  is  a  sound  piece 
of  legislation  that  implements  the  tax 
reform  bill  but  does  not  revise  its  basic 
policies. 

It  Is  Important  that  this  biU  be  en- 
acted as  soon  as  possible.  Many  Indi- 
viduals, many  businesses,  many  State 
and  local  governments  are  living  or  op- 
erating under  a  cloud  untU  this  bill 


^ It  may  t)e  perfectly  clear  how  a 

provision  is  intended  to  function,  but 
until  the  provision  is  drafted  to 
achieve  its  Intended  fxmctlon.  some 
taxpayers  face  uncertainty.  We  can 
end  the  uncertainty  If  we  act  In  a 
timely  fashion. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today, 
like  the  Tax  Reform  Act  itself,  is  a 
lengthy,  complicated  dociunent.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  our  tax  laws  today. 
Oiven  the  length  and  complexity  of 
the  bill,  I  will  not  endeavor  to  explain 
the  blU  in  this  statement.  Rather,  the 
Joint  Tax  Committee  staff  Is  in  the 
process  of  preparing  a  pamphlet  ex- 
plaining each  provision  in  the  bill.  The 
pamphlet  will  be  available  to  the 
public. 

Ittr.  President,  Senator  Packwood 
and  I  look  forward  to  the  support  of 
our  colleagues  for  this  Important 
measure.  I  would  also  like  to  ask  for 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  blU  be  printed  in  the  Raooao. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  Senator  Bbmt- 
SKN  today  to  Introduce  the  Technical 
Corrections  Act  of  1987. 

Last  year,  we  completed  an  historic 
overhaul  of  the  Federal  Tax  Code. 
The  final  conference  report  contained 
925  pages  of  statutory  changes  and  888 
pages  of  statement  of  the  managers. 
Whenever  you  undertake  such  a  major 
rewrite  of  the  Tax  Code,  no  matter 
how  hard  you  try.  there  are  always  in- 
advertent drafting  errors  which  pre- 
vent some  of  the  provisions  from  be- 
coming effective  or  from  working  as 
Intended.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1988 
is  no  different. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
corrects  the  drafting  mistakes  made 
last  year  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act.  It  is 
intended  to  make  only  technical,  not 
substantive,  corrections.  The  bill  rep- 
resente  a  Joint  effort  of  the  majority 
and  minority  tax  staffs  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  also  those  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  and 
the  Treasury  E>epartment.  The  process 
has  been  a  model  of  cooperation  and 
professionalism.  I  want  to  thank  these 
staffs  for  an  outstanding  Job. 

I  urge  the  Finance  Committee  to  act 
as  quickly  as  possible  on  this  bill.  This 
will  eliminate  many  uncertainties 
about  the  changes  we  made  to  the  Tax 
Code  last  year. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao,  as  follows: 

8.  1360 
Bt  U  enacted  bn  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
RepreaentaHvei    of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Ctrnffreu  aaeemUed. 
sBcnoN  I.  aaoBTimASTa 

(a)  Shokt  Tmc— Thla  Act  mmy  be  dted 
as  the  "Technical  CorrecUozw  Act  of  1M7". 
(b>   Dsrannoin.— For   purposea  of   this 
Act— 

(1)  19M  cone.— The  term  "IMS  Code" 
mean*  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  IMS. 


(3)  Rbou  act.— Except  where  tnnompatl- 
ble  with  the  Intent,  the  term  "Refonn  Act" 
mean*  the  Tax  Refonn  Act  of  1984. 

(c)  Tabu  or  Coimns.— 

TTTLX  I— TKCHNICAL  OORRKCTION8 
TO  TAX  REPORlf  ACT  OF  108S 


101.  AmendmenU  related  to  Utle  I  of 

the  Refonn  Act. 
103.  Amendmenta  related  to  Utle  n  of 

the  Refonn  Act. 

103.  AmendmenU  related  to  title  m  of 

the  Refonn  Act. 

104.  Amendmente  related  to  Utle  IV  of 

the  Refonn  Act 
106.  Amendments  related  to  Utle  V  of 
the  Refonn  Act. 

106.  AmendmenU  related  to  UUe  VI  of 

the  Refonn  Act 

107.  AmendmenU  related  to  UUe  Vn 

of  the  Refonn  Act.  

108.  AmendmenU  related  to  UUe  vm 

of  the  Reform  Act. 
100.  AmendmenU  related  to  UUe  IX  of 
the  Refonn  Act. 

110.  AmendmenU  related  to  UUe  Z  of 

the  Refonn  Act 

111.  AmendmenU  related   to   parU   I 

and  n  of  subUtle  A  of  UUe  ZI 

of  the  Reform  Act 
lllA  AmendmenU  related  to  parU  in 

and  IV  of  subUUe  A  of  UUe  ZI 

of  the  Refonn  Act. 
11  IB.  AmendmenU  related  to  aubUUes 

B  and  C  of  UUe  ZI  of  the 

Reform  Act.  

113.  AmendmenU  related  to  UUe  Zn 

of  the  Refonn  Act  

113.  AmendmenU  related  to  UUe  Zm 

of  the  Refonn  Act 

114.  AmendmenU  reUted  to  UUe  ZTV 

of  the  Refonn  Act. 
118.  AmendmenU  related  to  UUe  ZV 
of  the  Reform  Act. 

116.  AmendmenU  related  to  UUe  ZVI 

of  the  Reform  Act. 

117.  AmendmenU  related  to  UUe  ZVn 

of  the  Reform  Act. 

118.  AmendmenU     related     to     UUe 

ZVIU  of  the  Reform  Act. 
110.  Ef f ecUve  date. 


See. 
See. 
Sec 
See. 
Sec 
Sec 
Sec 
Sec 
Sec 
Sec 
Sec 

Sec. 

Sec. 

Sec 

Sec. 

Sec 

Sec 

Sec 

Sec 

Sec 

Sec. 

Tm£  n— AMENDMENTS  RELATED  TO 
TAZ  PROVISIONS  IN  OTHER  LEGIS- 
LA-nON 
Sec  301.  AmendmenU  related  to  Superfund 

Revenue  Act  of  1086. 
Sec  303.  AmendmenU    related    to    Harbor 
Maintenance   Revenue  Act  of 
1986. 
Sec.  303.  AmendmenU  related  to  Omnibus 
Budget  ReconciUatlon  Act  of 
1086. 
TITLE  I— TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS 
TO  TAX  REFORM  ACT  OP  1086 

SBC  in.  amknomkntb  rblatkd  to  mu  i  or 
THi  RxroaM  act. 

(a)  AitBisifnrrs  Rblatkd  to  SBcnoH  101 
OP  THX  RBroBM  Act.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6867(b)  of  the 
1086  Code  la  amended  by  striking  out  "at  a 
50-percent  rate"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "at  the  highest  rate  of  tax  specified  In 
secUon  1". 

(2KA)  SecUon   531   of  the   1086  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
-SIC  m.  DfPoeiTiON  or  accimulatsd  kakn- 

ING8TAX. 

"In  addlUon  to  other  taxes  imposed  by 
this  chapter,  there  is  hereby  imposed  for 
each  taxable  year  on  the  accumulated  tax- 
able income  (aa  defined  in  secUon  535)  of 
each  oorporaUon  described  in  aecUon  532. 
an  accumulated  earnings  tax  equal  to  28 
percent  of  the  accumulated  taxable 
Income." 


(B)  The  amendment  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1087.  Such 
amendment  shall  not  be  treated  as  a  change 
In  a  rate  of  tax  for  purposes  of  section  15  of 
the  1086  Code. 

(b)  AmnuiBns  Rxlatsd  to  Sacnoa  103 

OF  THX  RBrOBM  ACT.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (5)  of  secUon  63(c)  of  the 
1986  Code  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  oat  "the  standard  deduo- 
Uon  appUoUde"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  basic  standard  deducUon  applica- 
ble", and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "STAimABS  DBDUcnow" 
in  the  paragraph  heading  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "basic  stamsabd  dbductioit". 

(2)  Subclause  (I)  of  secUon 
6013(aXlXCKi)  of  the  1086  Code  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(I)  income  (other  than  earned  income)  in 
excess  of  the  sum  of  the  amount  in  effect 
under  seeUon  e3(cK5)<A)  plus  the  addlUonal 
standard  deducUon  (if  any)  to  which  the  in- 
dividual Is  enUUed.  or". 

(c)  AMXRaairr  Rblatbd  to  Sacnoa  111  or 
THX  RxpoKif  Act.— Paragrvh  (3)  of  secUon 
33(i)  of  the  1086  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  RocHODiG.- If  any  dollar  amount 
after  being  Increased  under  paragraph  (1)  is 
not  a  multiple  of  $10,  such  dollar  amount 
shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  mulUple  of 
$10  (or.  If  such  dollar  amount  is  a  mulUple 
of  $5.  such  dollar  amount  shall  be  increased 
to  the  next  higher  mulUple  of  $10)." 

(d)  AMBROiixirrs  Rblatbd  to  Sbctior  133 
OP  THB  RxroxM  Act.— 

(IXA)  Clause  (U)  of  section  4041(dX3XO) 
of  the  1986  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(11)  scholarships  and  fellowship  granU 
which  would  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
secUon  117(a)  (as  in  effect  on  the  day  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986)  and  are  to  be  used  for 
study  at  an  educaUonal  organizaUon  de- 
scribed in  secUon  170(bXlXAXU).". 

(B>  Paragraph  (1)  of  secUon  4945(g)  of  the 
1086  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  the  grant  constitutes  a  scholarship  or 
fellowship  grant  which  would  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  117(a)  (as  in  effect 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986)  and  is  to  be 
used  for  study  at  an  educational  organiza- 
Uon described  in  section  170(bKlXAXU).". 

(2KA)  The  second  sentence  of  secUon 
1441(b)  of  the  1986  Code  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  items  of  income  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  from  wtiich  tax  shall  be  de- 
ducted and  withheld  at  the  rate  of  14  per- 
cent are  amounU  which  are  received  by  a 
nonresident  alien  individual  who  is  tempo- 
rarily present  in  the  United  SUtes  as  a  non- 
immigrant under  subparagraph  (F),  (J),  or 
(M)  of  section  lOKaXlS)  of  the  ImmigraUon 
and  Nationality  Act  and  which  are— 

"( 1 )  Incident  to  a  qualified  scholarship  to 
which  section  117(a)  applies,  but  only  to  the 
extent  includible  in  gross  income:  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  is  not 
a  candidate  for  a  degree  at  an  educaUonal 
organizaUon  dewalbed  in  170(bXlXAXU), 
granted  by— 

"(A)  an  orgaxiization  described  in  section 
501(cX3)  which  is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501(a). 

"(B)  a  foreign  government, 

"(C)  an  international  organization,  or  a  bl- 
naUonal  or  multinational  educaUonal  and 
cultural  foundaUon  or  commission  created 
or  continued  pursuant  to  the  Mutual  Educa- 
Uonal and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961, 


"(D)  the  United  States,  or  an  instrumen- 
tality or  agency  thereof,  or  a  State,  or  a  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 

as  a  scholarship  or  fellowship  for  study. 
training,  or  research  in  the  United  States." 

(B)  Subsection  (c)  of  aecUon  871  of  the 
1986  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  1441(bXl)  m 
(3)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
second  sentence  of  secUon  1441(b)";  and 

(U>  by  striking  out  "(F)  or  (J)"  each  place 
It  appears  and  InserUng  In  lieu  thereof  "(F). 
(J),  or  (M)". 

(C)  The  following  provlslans  of  the  1986 
Code  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "(F) 
or  (J)"  each  place  it  i4>pears  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(P),  (J),  or  (M)": 

(1)  SecUon  3131(bX19). 
(U)  SecUon  3231(e). 
(ill)  SecUon  3306(cX19). 

(D)  Clause  (iXI)  of  secUon  7701(bX5XD) 
of  the  1986  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subparagraph  (P)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "subparagraph  (F)  or  (M)". 

(E)  SecUon  310(aX19)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(F)  or 
(J)"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(P),  (J),  or  (M)". 

(e)  AMBinMiBm  Rblatbd  to  Sbctioii  131  op 
THB  Rbpobm  Act.— SubsecUon  (f )  of  secUon 
86  of  the  1986  Code  Is  amended  by  InserUng 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3),  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraph  (4),  and  Iv  redesignating 
paragraph  (5)  as  paragraph  (4). 

(f)  AMxmmxRTS  Rblatbd  to  Sscnoa  133 
OP  THB  Rbpobm  Act.— 

(1)  SecUon  67  of  the  1986  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsecUon: 

"(f)  COOISIRATIOR  Wrh  Othb  LnoTA- 
TiOM.— This  secUon  shall  be  applied  before 
the  application  of  the  dollar  limitation  of 
the  last  sentoice  of  secUon  163(a)  (relating 
to  trade  or  business  expoises)." 

(2)  Paragraph  (4)  of  secUon  67(b)  of  the 
1986  Code  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "deducUon"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "deducUons",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  comma  at  the 
end  thereof  "and  section  642(c)  (relating  to 
deduction  for  amounU  paid  or  permanently 
set  aside  for  a  charitable  purpose)". 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  67  of  the  1986 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Dktibmimatioh  op  Asjostbd  Oboss 
IifcoMX  m  Casb  op  Estatbs  ahd  Txusts.- 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  adjusted 
gross  income  of  an  estate  or  trust  shall  be 
computed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  an  Individual,  except  that— 

"(1)  the  deductions  for  cosU  which  are 
paid  or  incurred  in  connecUon  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  esUte  or  trust  and 
which  would  not  have  been  incurred  if  the 
property  were  not  held  in  such  trust  or 
estate,  and 

"(2)  the  deducUons  allowable  under  sec- 
tions 651  and  661, 

shall  be  treated  as  allowable  in  arriving  at 
adjusted  gross  income." 

(4)  SubsecUon  (c)  of  secUon  67  of  the  1986 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "The  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  cooperaUves  and  real 
estate  investment  tnisU,  and 

"(B)  except  as  provided  in  regulaUons. 
with  respect  to  estates  and  trusU." 

(g)  AMxnicBns  Rblatbd  to  Sbctioii  143 
OP  THB  Rbpobm  Act.— 
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f  11  SataBUMnoh  (A)  of  iMtlOB  STiCnKa)  minwl  vaOmt  tHe  provMoiM  of  thte  McUon  (C)  SubMetlon  (c)  of  McUon  1«  of  the 

of  thTlMTcStota  aMBd^dtoN^  M  M-  MtoofftetbrfowthOMDMidinMiUiiuuteby  19M  Code  to  Mnmdad  tor«d  m  foUowr 

MJM  1^  «»■•  ■  ■"■■ «  "-•  —  jetton  Ml  of  Um  Tu  Reform  Act  of  \9t»."  "(c)   Aitucabls   RaoomT   P*uoo.-For 

"^1  -w,  «m«M*  to  daHsribod  In  |»nk  (IKA)     8abi»nignu>b     (A)     of     Mctlon     purpoaw  of  thto  ■ectloo-               ^ 

(«^«r(«r<ix  <•).  or  (f )  of  Mbne-  IMIXT)  of  the  IMa  Code  to  uMnded  by  "(1)  bi  a»«AL.-Kxoept  ••  provided  to 

..Jt'"**''**'"   ^   ^  addtnc  kt  the  end  thereof  the  foUowtac  new  porMnph    (3).    the    applicable    recovery 

(1)  ftavanh  (1)  of  aaetkm  I74(k)  of  the  acntenoa:  "In  any  cMe  where  thto  aection  aa  period  ahall  be  determined  In  acoordanoe 

tWt  Cpdatoaiiianilail  to  read  aa  foUowa:  to  effect  before  the  amendmenU  made  by  with  the  foUowtac  table: 

-<»  KzoBTioim.-PBncrai>h  <1>  ahall  not  aectloa  301  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  19M  Tl  i  lijIIiiIIi 

-BototoZ^  »PPUed  to  the  property  to  the  handa  of  the  i.»h.«-.-*                iMHTMrMMto: 

^S)^  expena  dawrtbed  to  paratraph  tranaferor.  the  reference  to  the  precedtoc             ^—TL™*.         '  VvZi. 

«>.  <1)^)  oTiT  ar(?)Taul)JecUoo(e).  aenteooe  to  thto  aecttoo  ahall  be  treated  aa  a                f''^'*!^'' \^^ 

«K  «).<«).  "I.  w.  ori»)  oi  auowKJuoo  refa,«noe  to  thto  aecOon  aa  ao  to  effect."                       »-year  property Syeara 

^?»»  an*  other  ezneiMe  to  the  extent  pro-  <B)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aectloo  1SMIX7)                T-year  property 7  yeaia 

TldStnrwlatmia^'^^  o*  "»*  ^••*  *'**^  *■  "»«»<•«•  **»  '•^  •■  '«"•                 10-ye*r  property 10 yeara 

(S)  Omh*  (il)  of  aaoUaii  IT4<mXIXB)  of  lowK  Ift-year  property.^              IS  yean 

ttialMtOodataaBandadtoraadaafollowa:  ^JJ^^SifS'^S.^'SISSiiErhS^  30-year  property....              » yeara 

••TU*  BBv  miM^  riMiiiltinrt  to  oaracraph  Vrnm  deaerfbed  to  tnu  auoparacrapn  are—  o-^a— .»i«i    T»ntM\ 

«i^>.^)u(??«ror«r<rfwSeSw<eV^  "(1)  any  tranaactloo  deacrtbed  to  aeetlon  SS^^    ""***            ar J  veara 

T^^A^I^^i^^i^l^im^r^mmB^y^or  Ma.  «1.  Ml.  171(a).  S74<a).  731.  or  731.  and                property 37 J  yeara 

«l£lSSri5J5SSSS«)driaSon  "(U)  any  tranaactlon  between  membera  of  Nonre|rtdentlal  real             „  .  ^„ 

SiST^thTiiM^Sd^ta  ammdedby  the  aame  affiliated  group  durint  any  tax-                property 81 J  yeara. 

?at  th?^  ttli2?Uj?f^!S^ne!J  able  year  for  which  a  conaolldated  return  to  "(3)  P«o«mr  foa  wno   uo  menr 

^^^w^oBo^taken  tato  account  made  by  auch  group.  mxtwod  ■LKmt.-In  the  eaae  of  property  to 

f«.  ..«  t^n^^^^Bd^the  Dieoedtoc  Subparagraph  (A)  ahaU  not  apply  to  the  which  an  election  under  auboecUon  (bXSXB) 

l«t»L^!^iiteBihiaet  to  the  Itodtation  caee  of  a  termtoatton  of  a  partnerahlp  under  appUea,  the  applicable  recovery  period  ahaU 

enhTlat^ntanoe^  t£ paragraph  wheth-  aection  70e(bXlXB).-  be  determined  under  the  table  oontatoed  to 

SlwMtSdSS^^Stta^SedMarBS-  (C)  Subparagraph  (D>  of  aection  168(1X7)  «xbaectlon  (g  xaxo." 

ILUJ^^^^^trnM^^^^  Of  the  19ee  Code  to  hereby  repealed.  (13)  Clauae  (1)  of  aection  6«(aX IXC)  of  the 

^^^-^^Jm^mmm^m  TO  «ffu  n  OT  <»>  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aecUon  10«(hX3)  1986  Code  to  amended  by  ■triklng  out  "do 

"'-  •■■  ^^SSowTSci'             ^^  of  the  1M6  Code  to  amended  to  read  aa  fol-  not  apply"  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "do 

/.»   . rb^«  to  ^cnam  301  !<>•»=  no*  "PP^y  ^^  reaaon  of  aecUon  303.  304,  or 

mm^Jm^Z^TAa-^^  "(B)  EZOmOII  fOB  CBBTAHI  rBOPIBTT  80a-  261(d)  Of  lUCh  ACt". 

/ frnfSr^SnJrMi  n»  MTtiAit  13M  of  the  ««  TO  owrrgD  arAna  tax  ajh)  uam  bt  fob-  ( 13)  The  heading  of  paragraph  (34)  of  aec- 

t^  S*!v««-2iM  hTSSiM  out  na»-  ""  "«*>"  o"  nrriTT.-CUuae  (ill)  of  lub-  uon  S«l(c)  of  the  1»M  Code  to  amended  by 

i!mn>i  Ml)                    ■        ""•*'*«         "^  paragraph  (A)  ahall  not  apply  with  reaped  gtrlklng  out  "recovery  aUowanoe  for  reoov- 

"^vT^^iiLv.^Tutii  (R)  «»f  MBtlm  101(d)(14)  to  »°y  property  If  more  than  50  percent  of  ery  property"  and  Inaertlng  to  lieu  thereof 

<.r  »kI^Sf»n!fiuS  ta  i»Utd»d  hratriklne  t»»e  ««*•  tacome  for  the  taxable  year  de-  "deprecUUon  deducUon". 

^tTJS^STxJi^yi^MVY^^uaA^iia^^  rtved  by  the  foreign  peraon  or  enUty  from  aA)  Paragraph  (6)  of  aecUon  48(a)  of  the 

Si.tS^"i!SS2^m^^n«^?i^l«m  the  u«  of  roch  property  to-  1M«  Code  to  amended- 

VSii5!7S?"                     inoMln*  Of  aection  ..^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^  chapter,  or  (A)  by  atriklng  out  "1«8(JX4XC)"  and  to- 

\^ri^««™t«  <A»  «f  M<!tk»  siatk)  of  the  "(U>  Included  under  secUon  951   to  the  gertlng  to  Ueu  thereof  "168(hX3XC)", 

11^  rvS!^^S«-^lI?^Sklni^t  "um-  *«>"  »«»««»«  <>'  »  ^^^^  ^*****  ahareholder  (B)  by  atriklng  out  "188(JX4XAX111)"  and 

iJILS^i^STir  m1i  toSuM  to  Ueu  ioT  the  taxable  year  with  or  wlthto  which  inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "168(hX4XAXUl) ". 

S!SS?f -^iJiSSL^dr      ^"""'^^  "^  "^  enda  the  taxable  year  of  the  controUed  for-  (o  by  atriklng  out  "168<JX4XB)"  and  to- 

^T7iL,irrrSr?4>  of  U^tion  4«<e)  of  the  e»«n  corporaUon  In  which  luch  Income  waa  .ertlng  to  Ueu  thereof  "188(hX3XB)". 

loiSfcteSm*^^^  <»«'*'«*^  'D>  »»y  atriklng  out  "168(j)<6)"  and  Inaert- 

(A)  by  atrlktoc  out  "168(1X6)"  to  aubpara-  F>or  purpoeea  of  the  preceding  aentence.  any  tog  to  Ueu  thereof  "168(1X3)",       ^   „„ 
g,^   (B)lSr  S»rtS^  to   U^   toSeof  exclSrioSroTexempUon  rt»aU  not  apply  for  (E)  by  .triklng  out  ';i<«J)<»><CKU>    !«d 
"lOtlXS)"  purpoeea  of  determining  the  amount  of  the  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "l«8(hKlKCXU)  , 

(B)  by  atriklng  out  "paragrapha  (8)  and  (»)  groaa  Income  ao  derived,  but  ihall  apply  for  (P)  by  atriklng  out  "paragrapha  (8)  and  (») 
of  mtiSoD  IMKJr  to  autaparagiaph  (D)  and  purpoeea  of  determining  the  porUon  of  auch  of  aection  168(J)"  and  Inaertlng  to  lieu  there- 
taawSTto  Ueu  th«eoPw«rapha  (5)  groaa  Income  lubject  to  tax  under  thto  chap-  of  "paragraph.  (6)  and  (6)  of  aection 
and  (6)  of  aection  188(b)"  ter "  168(h)",  and 

(C)  by  atriklng  out  "168(j)"  to  aubpara-  (»)  SubaecUon  (a)  of  aecUon  178  of  Uie  (O)  by  atriklng  out  "».  -cttoii  l««(jr  Mjd 
graph  (B)  and  Inaertlng  to  Ueu  thereof  1086  Code  to  amended  by  rtriklng  out  "the  Inaertlng  to  Ueu  thereof  ««  •ertkMi  IWhr. 
!il5(h)"  and  deducUon  aUowable  to  a  leaaee  of  a  leaae  for  (16)  The  laat  aentence  of  McUon  46(eX8) 

(D)  by  atriklng  out  "168(JX4r  to  aubpara-  any  taxable  year  for  amortlaatlon  under  aec-  of  the  1086  Code  U  amended— 

graph   (■)   and   toaerUng   to  Ueu   Uiereof  Uon  167.  160.  17».  186.  100.  193.  or  194"  and  (A)  by  rtrlklng  out   ^«»^,7.  P«>«»f^ 

"l«I(h)(3r  Inaertlng  to  Ueu  thereof  'the  deduction  al-  (within  the  meaning  of  McUon  168)    and  to- 

(5)  Claiae  (1)  of  aection  ie8(dXSXA)  of  the  lowable  to  a  leaaee  for  exhauaUon,  wear  and  aertlng  to  Ueu  thereof  "property  to  whk* 

1986  Code  to  amended  by  atriklng  out  "and  tear,  otaaoleacence.  or  amorttoaUon".  aection  168  appUea". 

wWchare"  <10)      Subparagraph      (A)     of     aection  (B)  by  rtrlklng  out  "preeent  claaa Ufe"  and 

(6XA)     Subparagraph     (B)     of     aection  380P(dK 3)  of  the  1986  Code  1.  amended  by  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "da- Ufe".  and 

188(fX5>  of  ttelMM  Code  to  amended-  atriklng  out  "any  recovery  deduction"  and  (C)  by  .triklng  out  •168(gX3)    and  Inaert- 

(1)  by  atrlklM  out  "let  fuU  taxable  year"  Inaertlng  to  Ueu  thereof  "any  depredaUon  Ing  to  Ueu  thereof  "168(1X1)". 

rnJ^jTmt^iim^il^ynyim^itLnoi  deducUon".  (16XA)  8ubaecUon(a)  of  KcUon  48  of  Uie 

"l^taSjle  year"  and  dlXA)  Paragraph  (3)  of  wxrtlon  168(b)  of  1986  Code  to  amended  by  adding  at  Uie  end 

(U)  by  atriklng  out  "or-  at  the  end  of  the  1988  Code  to  amended  to  read  aa  foUowa:  thereof  the  foUowtog  new  para^^aph: 

cUuae  (1)  by  atriklng  out  the  period  at  the  "(3)     150     mem     Dacuifiiio     balawcb  "(9)  TxamitATioH.-Thto  aubaectMm  ahau 

end  of  clauae  (U)  and  Inaertlng  to  Ueu  there-  mrhod  ni  cbram   cAaxa.-Paragr»ph   (1)  not  apply  to  any  property  placed  to  aervloe 

of  "  or"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  rtuOl  be  appUed  by  aubaUtuUng    160  per-  after  December  31.  1986.  unleea  .uch  proper- 

tbe  foUowtng  new  clauae:  cent'  for  300  percent"  to  the  caae  of-  ty  to  tranalUon  property  (a.  defined  to  aec- 

"(Ul)  any  property  to  which  thto  aecUon  "(A)  any  16-year  or  30-year  property,  or         Uon49(eXl)). "               ,-./#»..,  .v.. 

(aa  ammdad  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  "(B)  any  property  (other  than  property  (B)  Paragraph  (4)  of  aecUon  168(f)  of  the 

1986)  apoUed  to  the  handi  of  the  tranafer-  deacrtbed  to  paragraph  (»))  with  reapect  to  1986  Code  to  amended  to  read  aa  loUowa: 

imm,  mv9->^  ^^^^  ^^^  taxpayer  elecU  under  paragraph  "(4)  Souro  a»oarwoa.-Any  worka  which 

<B)  Paragnpta  (5)  of  aection  168(f)  of  the  (6)  to  have  the  provtalona  of  thto  paragraph  reault  from  the  fixation  of  a  wriea  of  mual- 

19M  Code  to  amended  by  «/«^»g  at  the  end  apply."  c*l.  «Poken,  or  other  aounda.  regardteaa  of 

thereof  the  foQowiiw  new  aubparagraph:  (B)  Paragraph  (6)  of  aecUon  168(b)  of  the  the  nature  of  the  material  (auch  aa  (Uaca. 

"(C)  Spkial  Btn.B.-In  the  caae  of  any  1986    Code    to    amended    by    rtrlklng    out  Upea,  or  other  phonoreoordlnga)  to  which 

property  to  which  thto  aeetlon  would  apply  "under  paragraph  (3XC)"  and  Inaertlng  to  au«^a^nda  •«  «;^»^J^.       ^.    .  ,^ 

buttw  thto  paragraph,  the  depredation  de-  Ueu   thereof   "under   paragraph   (3XB)   or  (17)  Paragraph  (7)  of  aecUon  46(c)  of  the 

duetlon  under  aection  167  ahaU  be  deter-  (8XC)".  1986  Code  to  amende*- 
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(A)  by  atrildng  out  "recovery  property" 
and  toaerUng  to  lieu  thereof  "property  to 
which  aection  168  awUea". 

(B)  by  atriklng  out  "168(c)"  each  place  It 
appeara  and  toaerUng  to  lieu  thereof 
"188(e)" 

(C)  by  atriklng  out  "168(fX3XB)"  and  to- 
aerUng to  Ueu  thereof  "168(fXSXB)  (aa  to 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1988)", 
and 

(D)  by  rtrlklng  out  "aacovnT  pbopiitt" 
to  the  paragraph  heading  and  toaerUng  to 
Ueu  thereof  "paoFBtrr  to  which  aacnoii 
i«.  APruaa". 

(18)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aection  47(d)  of  the 
1988  Code  to  amended  by  striking  out  "aec- 
Uon 48(cX8XC)" 

and  Inaertlng  to  Ueu  thereof  "aecUon 
48(cX8XC)". 

(19)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aecUon  179(d)  of  the 
1988  Code  to  amended  by  atriklng  out  "re- 
covery property"  and  Inaertlng  to  Ueu  there- 
of "tangible  property  (to  which  aecUon  168 
appllea)". 

(30)  SecUon  48  of  the  1986  Code  to  amend- 
ed by  redealgnatlng  the  aubaecUon  (a)  relat- 
ing to  croaa  referenoea  aa  aubaecUon  (t). 

(b)  AMKinaiDrra  Rbjitb)  to  Sictioii  303 
or  THE  RvoKM  Act.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  179(b)  of  the 
1988  Code  to  amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"(3)    LDOTATIOH    BAaXD    OH    nfOOMX    FKOM 

tbadb  ob  aiTaiHBa.- 

"(A)  In  OKHKKAL.— The  amount  aUowed  aa 
a  deduction  under  subeecUon  (a)  for  any 
taxable  year  (determtoed  after  the  appUca- 
Uon  of  paragrapha  (1)  and  (3))  shaU  not 
exceed  the  aggregate  amount  of  taxable 
Income  of  the  taxpayer  for  such  taxable 
year  which  to  derived  from  the  active  con- 
duct by  the  taxpayer  of  any  trade  or  busl- 
neas  during  auch  taxable  year. 

"(B)  CAXBTOvn  or  diballowkd  dxduc- 
noH.— The  amount  aUowable  as  a  deducUon 
under  aubaecUon  (a)  for  any  taxable  year 
ahaU  be  tocreaaed  by  the  leaser  of — 

"(I)  the  aggregate  amount  dlsaUowed 
under  subparagraph  (A)  for  aU  prior  taxable 
yeara  (to  the  extent  not  previously  aUowed 
aa  a  deducUon  by  reason  of  thto  subpara- 
graph), or 

"(U)  the  exceaa  (If  any)  of— 

"(I)  the  UmlUtlon  of  paragraphs  (I)  and 
(3)  (or  if  leaaer,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
taxable  Income  referred  to  to  subparagraph 
(A)),  over 

"(II)  the  amount  aUowable  as  a  deduction 
under  aubaecUon  (a)  for  such  taxable  year 
without  regard  to  thto  subparagraph. 

"(C)    COMPUTATIOIf    or    TAXABLI    IHCOltK.- 

Por  purpoeea  of  thto  paragraph,  taxable 
tocome  derived  from  the  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  busineaa  ahaU  be  computed  without 
regard  to  the  deducUon  aUowable  under  thto 
secUon." 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aecUon  380P(d)  of  the 
1986  Code  to  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
aecUons  (a)  and  (b)"  and  Inaertlng  to  Ueu 
thereof  "subaecUons  (a)  and  (b>,  and  the 
llmltatlon  of  paragraph  (3)  of  thto  aubaec- 
Uon,". 

(c)  AMKNSMXirra  Rklatxd  to  Sbctxoh  303 
or  THB  RxroKM  Act.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aection  303(aHl) 
of  the  Reform  Act  to  ameitded  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowtog  new  aentence: 
"No  elecUon  may  be  made  under  thto  aub- 
paragraph with  reapect  to  property  to 
which  aecUon  168  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1988  would  not  apply  by  reason  of 
section  168(fX5)  of  auch  Code  If  auch  prop- 
erty were  placed  to  aervloe  after  December 
31. 1988." 


(3)  SubeecUon  (d)  of  aecUon  303  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  caae  of  any  tax- 
able year"  and  toaerUng  to  Ueu  thereof  "the 
caae  of  any  taxable  year  beginning  before 
1987",  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  preceding  aen- 
tence ahaU  only  apply  to  property  a^Uch 
would  be  taken  toto  account  If  such  amend- 
menta  did  apply." 

(3)  Notwithatazultog  aecUon  303  of  the 
Reform  Act,  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Reform  Act  shaU  apply  to 
any  real  property  which  was  acquired 
before  January  1,  1987,  and  waa  converted 
on  or  aftor  such  date  from  personal  uae  to  a 
uae  for  which  depredaUon  to  aUowable. 

(4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aection  30S(b)  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowtog  new  aentence: 
"Por  purpoeea  of  thto  iwragraph.  aU  mem- 
bera of  the  aame  aff  mated  group  of  corpora- 
Uons  (wlthto  the  meaning  of  aection  1504  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986)  filing  a 
conaoUdated  return  ahall  be  treated  aa  one 
taxpayer." 

(6)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  303(c)  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"Subparagraph"  and  Inserting  to  Ueu  there- 
of 'Except  as  otherwtoe  provided,  aubpara- 
graph". 

(6)  Clauae  (1)  of  aection  203(bK2KC)  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"ahaU  be  the  claaa  life"  and  inserting  to  Ueu 
thereof  "appUea  shaU  be  the  class  life". 

(d)  Akxhokxhts  Rxlatb)  to  SacnoH  204 
or  the  RxroKM  Act.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  204(aXl) 
of  the  Reform  Act  to  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (U),  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (iU) 
and  inserting  to  Ueu  thereof  ".  and",  and  by 
inserting  after  clause  (iU)  the  foUowing  new 
clauae: 

"(Iv)  deacrtbed  to  subparagraph  (F)  or 
(H)." 

(2)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  secUon  204(aXl) 
of  the  Reform  Act  to  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  to  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowing: 

"For  purpoeea  of  thto  subparagraph,  sec- 
tion 203(bX2)  ShaU  be  appUed  by  subsUtut- 
Ing  'January  1.  1994'  for  'January  1.  1991' 
each  place  It  appeara." 

(3)  Subparagraph  (E)  of  aecUon  304(aXl) 
of  the  Reform  Act  to  amended  by  rtrlklng 
out  the  lart  sentence  and  Inserting  to  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowinr  "For  purposes  of  thto 
subparagri«>h,  aecUon  203(bK2)  shaU  be  ap- 
pUed by  subrtltutlng  'January  1.  1998'  for 
'January  1. 1991'  each  place  it  appeara." 

(4)  Subparagraph  (F)  of  secUon  204(aXl) 
of  the  Reform  Act  to  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "paragraph"  and  to- 
sertlng  to  Ueu  thereof  "subparagraph". 

(B)  by  striking  out  ",  or"  at  the  end  of 
clauae  (Ul)  and  Inaertlng  to  Ueu  thereof  a 
period,  and 

(C)  by  atriklng  out  ao  much  of  clause  (Iv) 
as  preoedea  subclause  (I)  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing to  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowtog: 

"A  project  to  also  described  to  thto  subpara- 
graph If  It  to  a  mlxed-uae  development 
which  to—". 

(5)  The  lart  sentence  of  secUon 
204(aXlXF)  of  the  Reform  Act  to  amend- 


(A)  by  atriklng  out  "aubaecUon  (bX3)"  and 
Inaertlng  to  Ueu  thereof  "aection  30S(bX3)", 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "1993"  and  Inaertlng  to 
Ueu  thereof  "1998". 


(6)  Subparagraph  (H)  of  aecUon  a04(aXl) 
of  the  Reform  Act  to  amended  by  atriklng 
out  "July  1,  1988"  and  toaerUng  to  lieu 
thereof  "June  SO,  1986". 

(7XA)  Paragraph  (4)  of  aecUon  a04(a)  of 
the  Reform  Act  to  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lowa: 

"(4)  PaopaaTT  TrnxATD  umskb  raioa  tax 
actb.- The  amendmmta  made  by  secUon 
301  ahaU  not  apply— 

"(A)  to  property  deaolbed  to  aectloo 
13(cX3)  (aa  amended  by  the  Technical  Cor- 
rectlona  Act  of  1987),  Sl(gX5),  or 
31(gX17XJ)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984. 

"(B)  to  property  deacrtbed  to  aeetlon 
309(dXlXB)  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Piaeal 
ReaponsibUlty  Act  of  1982,  aa  amended  by 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984,  and 

"(C)  to  property  deaeribed  to  aection 
316(bX3)  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Ftocal  Re- 
aponalbUlty  Act  of  1983." 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aecUon  13(c)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  to  amended  by 
atriklng  out  "which  to  placed  to  aervloe 
before  January  1,  1988". 

(8)  Subparagraph  (K)  of  aectltm  a04(aX5) 
of  the  Reform  Act  to  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "either"  to  the  matter 
preceding  clauae  (1), 

(B)  by  striking  out  "super  calendar"  to 
clause  (1)  and  Inserting  to  lieu  thereof  "au- 
percalendered", 

(C)  by  atriklng  out  "were  incurred"  to 
clauae  (1)  and  toaerUng  to  Ueu  thereof  "was 
Incurred",  and 

(D)  by  Inaertlng  "the  project"  before  "to- 
volves"  to  clause  (v). 

(9)  Paragraph  (5)  of  secUon  304(a)  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowtog  new  aubpara- 
graph: 

"(Z)  A  project  to  deacrtbed  to  thto  aubpara- 
graph if— 

"(1)  such  project  tovolvea  a  fiber  optic  net- 
work of  at  leart  476  mllea,  paaatog  throui^ 
BClnneaoU  and  Wtoconaln;  and 

"(U)  before  January  1,  1988,  at  leart 
$16,000,000  was  expended  or  committed  for 
electronic  equipment  or  fiber  opUc  cable  to 
be  used  to  constructing  the  networiL." 

(lOXA)  Paragraph  (8)  of  secUon  304(a)  of 
the  Reform  Act  to  amended  by  atriklng  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (C) 
and  Inserting  to  Ueu  thereof  a  comma,  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowtog 
new  subparagraphs: 

"(D)  a  bond  volume  carryforward  elecUon 
was  made  for  the  faculty  and  the  fadUty  to 
for  Chattanooga.  KnoxvlUe,  or  KInggwrt. 
Tenneaaee,  or 

"(E)  such  faculty  to  to  aerve  Haverhill. 
Maaaachuaetta." 

(B)  Paragraph  (8)  of  aecUon  a04(a)  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended  by  atriklng  out  ". 
and  aecUon  303(0". 

(11)  Paragraph  (10)  of  secUon  304(a)  of 
the  Reform  Act  to  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "either"  to  the  materi- 
al preceding  subparagraph  (A), 

(B)  by  striking  out  "wastewater  treatment 
fadUty"  to  subparagraph  (C)  and  Inserting 
to  Ueu  thereof  "wastewater  treatment  fadU- 
ty servtag  OreenvlUe,  South  Carolina",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "the  letter  of  totent 
and  service  agreonent  deaeribed  to  subpara- 
graph (AX3)  of  thto  paragraph"  to  aubpara- 
graph (D)  and  Inaertlng  to  Ueu  thereof 
"auch  letter  of  totent  and  aervloe  agree- 
ment". 

(13)  Paragraph  (11)  of  aecUon  a04(a)  of 
the  Reform  Act  to  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Kanaaa,  Florida, 
Georgia,  or  Texas"  to  subparagraph  (A)  and 
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in    Um 


niM    Unttad 


(B)by 


<C) 


out  'ntM  purchiW  In  mb- 
In  Urn  tteraof 


**Um 

(O  tr  atrlklnc  out  UM 1 

(IS)  Pui«nph  <U)  of  Metloo  M«(ft)  of 
ttM  RtftHHT  Aet  la  r——~**^  by  atrlklnc  out 
Um  portod  at  tb*  and  of  aubponcn^  (K> 
mil  liwllm  tai  Itou  thveol  a  ooamia.  and 
bv  liwaillin  aftar  aubpancraph  <S)  tlie  fol- 


"KT)  tte  projoet  baa  a  planaad  aebaduled 
oapMltF  ol  aina"ilmalal>  M.000  kilowatta. 
ttM  pralaet  prapaity  la  plaoad  to  aarflee 
bafoff*  Jfeouanr  1.  IMl.  wd  Um  projoet  la 
tunrmtin'.  oatabUahod.  or  eoaatraetod  punu- 
ant  to  oavtain  acraaaaanta,  tbe  nasotlatlon 
o(  wbleb  bacan  bofara  ItM.  with  pubUe  or 
utflttlaa  eonductint  buatnaaa  In 
nuaetti,  or 

"(O)  tba  Board  of  Raiena  of  Oklataona 
atata  Untvanttj  took  otfldal  action  on  July 
n,  IMS.  with  lavMct  to  tbe  projoet 
In  tba  eaae  of  tha  projoet  daacrlbarl  In  aub- 
parasnpta  (T).  aaetlon  MMbMlXA)  aball  be 
appUad  by  aubatltutlnc  'January  1.  IMl'  for 
•January  1.  IMS*." 

(14)  Paracrapta  (IS)  of  aaetlon  a04(a)  of 
the  Raf  ana  Act  la  amandad— 

(A)  by  addtaw  "locatad  tai  New  Mezleo" 
after  "to  a  project". 

(B)  by  atrlktaw  out  "$73,000"  and  Inaerting 
ta>  lieu  thereof  "m.000.000".  and 

(C)  by  atrttlnc  out  the  laat  aentenoe  and 
hwff*i«g  In  Ueu  thereof  the  f  oUowlnr 
"W  purpoaea  of  thla  paracraph.  aeetlon 
MMbXS)  abaU  be  appbed  by  aubaUtutint 
'January  1.  1M6'  for  'January  1.  IMl'  each 
place  It  appeara." 

(16)  Paracraph  (M)  of  aectkm  aOMa)  of 
the  Refona  Act  la  ameivWid  by  addlnc  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowtnc  new  lubpara- 
crapha: 

"(■)  The  amendmenta  made  by  aeetlon 
Ml  ahaU  not  apply  to  the  lluakecon.  Michi- 
gan. Croaa-Xake  Ferry  project  havlnc  a  pro- 
Jeetad  eoat  of  appradmatdy  $7,300,000. 

"(F)  The  amendmenta  made  by  aeetlon 
301  ahaU  not  apply  to  a  new  automobUe  car- 
rier reaael.  the  eootract  price  for  which  la  no 
greater  than  $a«.000.000.  and  which  wUl  be 
eonatrueted  for  and  placed  In  aervlce  by 
OSOCar  Carrtera.  Ine^  to  tranaport.  under 
the  Thilted  Stataa  flag  and  with  an  Aaserl- 
ean  crew,  foreign  autoeaobUea  to  North 
America  In  a  caae  where  negoClatlona  for 
aueh  tranvortatkn  arrangementa  oom- 
menoed  In  1006.  and  deftaUtlve  tranaporta- 
tlon  oontracta  were  awarded  before  June 


(10)  Paragraph  (3S)  of  aeetlon  a04(a)  of 
the  Refora  Act  la  amended  by  atrlklng  out 
"wood  energy  produeu"  and  Inaerting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "wood  energy  proJecU". 

(17)  Paragraph  (37)  of  aeetlon  30i(a)  of 
the  Reform  Act  la  amandad- 

(A)  In  aobparagraph  (A)— 

(1)  by  atrikliw  out  "$400,000,000"  and  to- 
aerting  In  Ueu  thereof  '$$00,000,000".  and 

(U)  by  strlklnc  out  "letter  of  Intent"  and 
liieiBtli^  In  Ueu  thereof  "memorandum  of 
terma". 

(B)  In  Bubparagraph  (B).  by  atrlklng  out 
"S3S.0OO"  and  liMertlnc  In  lieu  thereof 
"540.000". 

(C)  In  aubparagraph  (C>— 

(1)  by  atrlklng  out  "$3X000.000"  and  bi- 
■erthw  tai  Ueu  thereof  "$33,000,000".  and 

(ii)  by  atrlkbiw  out  "before"  and  taiaertlng 
tai  Ueu  thereof  "on". 

(D)  In  aubparagraph  (D).  by  atrlklng  out 
"and  7th  Avenue' 


(B)  tai  aubparagraph  (H).  by  atrlklng  out 
"$ilS.OOO"  and  Inaerting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$$3,000,000". 

(1$)  Paragraph  (37)  of  aeetlon  304(a)  of 
the  Reform  Aet  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlnr 

'(I)  A  000.000  aquara  foot  mUed  uae  buUd- 
tng  known  aa  nuahlng  (Center  with  raapert. 
to  which  a  letter  of  Intent  waa  executed  on 
March  3$.  1$M. 

In  the  caae  of  the  buUdlng  deacrlbed  In  aub- 
paragraph (I),  aeetlon  30$(bK3XA)  ahall  be 
■ppUed  by  aubaUtutlng  January  1.  1003'  for 
the  applicable  date  which  would  otherwlae 
apply." 

(1$)  Paragraph  (31)  of  aaetlon  304(a)  of 
the  Reform  Aet  la  amended  by  atrlklng  out 
"$10,300,000"  and  Inaerting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$10,300,000". 

(30)  Paragraph  (33)  of  aeeUon  304(a)  of 
the  Reform  Aet  la  amended— 

(A)  tai  aubparagraph  (A)— 

(1)  by  atrlklng  out  "July  SO.  1004"  and  tai- 
aertlng tai  Ueu  thereof  "December  30.  19$6". 

(U)  by  atrlklng  out  "February  38.  1M6" 
and  Inaerting  In  Ueu  thereof  "July  3.  ISOO". 
and 

(Ul)  by  itrUdng  out  "on  June  17.  1005"  and 
tnaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "In  May  1006". 

(B)  In  aubparagraph  (B>— 

(1)  by  atrlklng  out  "Auguat  30.  1904"  and 
Inaerting  In  Ueu  thereof  "December  30. 
1086". 

(U)  by  atrlklns  out  "May  4,  1M6"  and  tai- 
serUng  in  Ueu  thereof  "July  3.  IMO".  and 

(Ul)  by  striking  out  "on  July  3.  1086"  and 
inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "in  July  1986". 

(C)  In  aubparagraph  (E)— 

(1)  by  atrlklng  out  "$3,300,000"  and  Inaert- 
taig  tai  Ueu  thereof  "$5,000,000". 

(U>  by  atrlklng  out  "on  January  37.  1080" 
and  taiaertlng  "in  IMO".  and 

(iU)  by  Inaerting  "in  Maaontown.  Pennayl- 
vanla."  after  "plant". 

(D>  by  amending  aubparagraph  (K)  to 
read  aa  foUowa: 

"(K)  A  350  megawatt  ooal-flred  electric 
plant  In  northeaatem  Nevada  eatlmated  to 
ooat  $000,000,000  and  known  aa  the  Thou- 
aand  Sprlnga  project,  on  which  the  Sierra 
Pacific  Power  Company,  a  aubaldlary  of 
Sierra  Pacific  Reaourcea.  began  tai  1980  work 
to  '^■^g".  finance,  conatnict.  and  operate 
(and  aecUon  303(bK2)  ahaU  be  appUed  with 
reapect  to  such  plant  by  subatituttaig  'Janu- 
ary 1.  1905'  for  -January  1.  1991').". 

(E)  tai  subparagraph  (L).  by  taiaertlng  "in 
connection  with"  after  "houalng". 

<F)  by  amending  subparagraph  (M)  to 
read  aa  f  oUowa: 

"(M)  property  which  Is  part  of  the  Keno- 
aha  Downtown  Redevelopment  Project  and 
whleh  la  financed  with  the  proceeds  of 
bonda  iaaued  pursuant  to  section 
1S17(6KW).". 

(0)  tai  subparagraph  (O).  by  atrlklng  out 
"New  Orleans.  Louialana"  and  Inserting  tai 
Ueu  thereof  "Penaaoola.  Florida",  and 

(H)  in  subparagraph  (8)— 

(1)  by  taMerUng  "to  be"  before  "placed". 
(U)  by  Inaerting  "Coal"  before  "Compa- 
ny". 

(Ul)  by  taiaerting  "(or  any  subaldlary  there- 
of)" after  "Company",  and 

(It)  by  striking  out  "on  December  31. 
1905"  and  taiaerUng  tai  Ueu  thereof  "by  De- 
cember 31. 1986". 

(31)  Subparagraph  (T)  of  aeetlon 
a04(axaa)  of  the  Reform  Aet  is  aaienrted  to 
read  aa  f  oUowa: 

"(T)  a  portion  of  a  fiber  optica  network 
placed  tai  aervlce  by  Kanaaa  C:ity  Southern 
Induatrlea  after  Deoember  31, 1088,  but  only 


to  the  extent  the  ooat  of  aueh  portion  doea 
not  exceed  $36,000,000.". 

(33)  Subparagraph  (U)  of  aeetlon 
304(aMS3)  of  the  Reform  Aet  la  amended  by 
•trlking  out  "placed  In  aervioe"  and  Inaert- 
ing tai  lieu  thereof  "eonatrueted". 

(33)  Subparagraph  (X)  of  aeetlon 
304(aX33)  of  the  Reform  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  home  rule  dty  and  the 
State  houalng  finance  agency  adopted  In- 
ducement reaolutlons  on  December  30. 
1986"  and  inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the 
home  rule  dty  on  Deoember  4. 1986.  and  the 
State  houalng  finance  agency  on  Deoember 
30. 1085.  adopted  taiduoement  reaolutiona". 

(34)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (33) 
of  aeetlon  304(a)  of  the  Reform  Aet  la 
amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(CXI)  a  waate-to-energy  project  tai  Derry. 
New  Hampahlre.  coating  approximately 
$80,000,000.  and 

"(U)  a  waste-to-energy  project  tai  Manchea- 
ter.  New  Hampahlre.  coating  approximately 
$80,000,000". 

(35)  Paragraph  (33)  of  section  304(a)  of 
the  Reform  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (J),  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (K)  and  inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof 
".  and",  and  by  inaerting  after  aubparagraph 
(K)  the  followlnr 

"(L)  A  oogeneraUon  fadUty  to  be  built  at 
a  paper  company  in  Tumen  Falla.  Mawa- 
chusetta.  with  respect  to  which  a  letter  of 
intent  waa  executed  on  behalf  of  the  paper 
company  on  September  26,  1986." 

(38)  SubaecUon  (a)  of  section  304  of  the 
Reform  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  paragrapha: 

"(34)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
301  shall  not  apply  to  an  approximately 
340.000  aquare  foot  beverage  container  man- 
ufacturing plant  located  tai  BatesvlUe,  Mla- 
alaalppi  or  plant  equipment  uaed  exclusively 
on  the  plant  premlaea  if — 

"(A)  a  3-year  aupply  contract  waa  algned 
by  the  taxpayer  and  a  cuatomer  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1985. 

"(B)  such  contract  further  obligated  the 
cuatomer  to  purchase  beverage  containers 
for  an  additional  &-year  period  if  phyalcal 
signs  of  oonatructlon  of  the  plant  are 
preaent  before  September  1988. 

"(C)  ground  dearlng  for  such  plant  began 
before  Auguat  1988.  and 

"(D)  conatructlon  Is  completed,  the  equip- 
ment is  InstaUed.  and  operations  are  com- 
menced before  July  1,  1987. 

"(35)  The  amendmenU  made  by  section 
201  shaU  not  apply  to  any  property  which  la 
part  of  the  multlfamUy  houalng  at  the  Co- 
lumbU  Potait  Project  in  Boaton.  Maaaachu- 
aetta. 

"(36)  The  amendments  made  by  aeetlon 
301  shaU  not  apply  to  any  ethanol  faciUty 
located  tai  Blata^.  Nebraaka.  if— 

"(A)  \n  July  of  1984  an  tailtlal  binding  oon- 
Btnictlon  contract  waa  entered  into  for  such 
faculty. 

"(B)  in  June  of  1988.  certain  Department 
of  Energy  recommended  contract  changea 
required  a  change  of  contractor,  and 

"(C)  tai  September  of  1988.  a  new  contract 
to  conatruct  such  fadUty.  conalstent  with 
aueh  recommended  changea,  waa  entered 
taito.' 

"(37)  The  amendmenta  made  by  aeetlon 
301  ahaU  not  apply  to  any  property  which  Is 
part  of  a  aewage  treatment  fadUty  if.  prior 
to  January  1.  1988.  the  City  of  Conyera. 
Georgia,  aelected  a  prlvatiser  to  conatruct 
aueh  fadUty.  received  a  guaranteed  maxi- 
mum price  bid  for  the  oonatructlon  of  aueh 
fadUty.  algned  a  letter  of  intent  and  ' 


aubatantlal  negoUatlona  of  a  aervioe  agree- 
ment with  reapect  to  aueh  fadUty. 

"(38)  The  amendmenta  made  by  aeetlon 
301  ahaU  not  apply  to— 

"(A)  a  $38,000,000  wood  reaouroe  complex 
for  which  otmstruetlon  waa  authorlaed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  on  Auguat  9, 1986, 

"(B)  an  electrical  oogeneratlon  plant  In 
Bethel.  Maine  which  la  to  generate  3 
megawatta  of  eleetrldty  from  the  burning 
of  wood  realduea.  with  reaped  to  which  a 
contract  waa  entered  Uito  on  July  10.  1984. 
and  with  reapect  to  which  $300,000  of  the 
npiw^^  $3,000,000  ooat  had  been  commit- 
ted before  June  15. 1988. 

"(C)  a  mixed  Inoome  houalng  project  tai 
Portland.  Maine  which  la  known  aa  the  Back 
Bay  Tower  and  which  la  expected  to  coat 
$17,300,000. 

"(D)  the  Eastman  Place  project  and  office 
buUdlng  tai  Roeheater.  New  York,  which  la 
projected  to  ooat  $30,000,000.  with  reapect  to 
which  an  Inducement  reaolutlon  waa  adopt- 
ed In  December  1988.  and  for  which  a  btaid- 
taig  contract  of  $5(X>.0(K)  was  entered  into  on 
April  SO.  1988. 

"(E)  the  Marqula  Two  project  tai  Atlanta, 
Georgia  which  baa  a  total  budget  of 
$73,000,000  and  the  conatructlon  phaae  of 
which  began  under  a  contract  entered  into 
on  ICarch  38. 1988. 

"(F)  a  188-unlt  continuing  care  retirement 
center  In  New  Orleana.  Louialana.  the  con- 
struction contract  for  which  was  algned  on 
February  13.  1988.  and  la  for  a  maximum 
amount  not  to  exceed  $8,500,000, 

"(O)  the  expanalon  of  the  capadty  of  an 
oU  refining  fadUty  tai  Roaemont,  Mlnneaota 
from  137,000  to  307.000  barrels  per  day 
which  la  expected  to  be  completed  by  E>e- 
cember  31. 1990.  and 

"(H)  a  project  tai  Ranaom.  Pennaylvania 
which  wUl  bum  coal  waste  (known  as 
'culm')  with  an  approximate  coat  of 
$84,000,000  and  for  which  a  oertlHcatlon 
from  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mlaalon  was  received  on  March  11.  1088. 

"(39)  The  amendmenta  made  by  section 
301  ahaU  not  apply  to  any  faculty  for  the 
manufacture  of  an  improved  partlde  board 
if  a  binding  contract  to  purchase  such 
equipment  was  executed  March  3.  1988. 
aueh  equipment  wiU  be  placed  in  service  by 
January  1.  1988.  and  such  fadUty  la  located 
in  or  near  Moncure.  North  Carolina." 

(27)  SubaecUon  (b)  of  section  204  of  the 
Reform  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(aa 
amended  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984)" 
tanmedlately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof. 

(28)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  2(M(cXl) 
of  the  Reform  Act  Is  amended  by  taiaertlng 
"located  in  Pennsylvania  and"  before  "con- 
structed purauant". 

(39)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  204(c)  of  the 
Reform  Act  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "for  the  applicable 
date"  and  taiaertlng  tai  Ueu  thereof  "(or.  tai 
the  caae  of  a  project  deacribed  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  by  aubaUtutlng  'April  1.  199r) 
for  the  applicable  date.",  and 

(B)  by  atrlklng  out  "before  April  1.  1988" 
In  aubparagraph  (A)  and  inaerting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "on  or  before  April  1. 1988". 

(30)  Paragraph  (4)  of  aeetlon  304(c)  of  the 
Reform  Act  la  M»«*~torf  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(4)  The  amendmenta  made  by  aeetlon  301 
ahaU  not  apply  to  a  limited  amount  of  the 
following  property  or  a  limited  amount  of 
property  aet  forth  tai  a  aubmlaalan  before 
September  18,  1988.  by  the  foUowlng  tax- 
payers: 

"(A)  Arena  project.  Michigan,  but  only 
with  re^Mct  to  $78,000,000  of  taiveatmenta. 


"(B)  CampbeU  Soup  Company,  Pennaylva- 
nia. California,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Mary- 
land, Florida,  Nebraska,  Michigan.  South 
Carolina,  Texaa,  New  Jeraey.  and  Delaware, 
but  only  with  reapect  to  $8,339,000  of  regu- 
lar inveatment  tax  credlta. 

"(C)  The  Southeaat  Overtown/Park  Weat 
development.  Florida,  but  only  with  reapect 
to  $9,000,000  of  taiveatmenta. 

"(D)  Equlixnent  placed  In  aervlce  and  op- 
erated by  Legett  and  Piatt  before  July  1. 
1987.  but  only  with  reapect  to  $2,000,000  of 
regular  taiveatmoit  tax  credlta.  and  subaec- 
tlons  (c)  and  (d)  of  aeetlon  49  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1088  ahall  not  apply  to 
such  equipment 

"(E)  Eaat  Bank  Houalng  Project 

"(F)  $1,581,315  of  inveatmenU  by  Stand- 
ard Telephone  Company. 

"(O)  Five  aircraft  placed  tai  aervlce  before 
January  1, 1987,  by  Prealdentlal  Air. 

"(H)  A  rehablUtation  project  by  Aim 
Arbor  RaUroad.  but  only  with  reapect  to 
$3,900,000  of  taiveatmenta. 

"(I)  Ada,  Michigan  Cogeneration.  but  only 
with  reapect  to  $30,000,000  of  taiveatmenta. 

"(J)  Anchor  Store  Project.  BClchlgan.  but 
only  with  reapect  to  $31,000,000  of  taiveat- 
menta. 

"(K)  A  waate-flred  electrical  gmerating 
faciUty  of  Blogen  Power,  but  only  with  re- 
apect to  $34,000,000  of  taivestments. 

"(L)  $14,000,000  of  television  tranamltUng 
towers  placed  in  service  by  Media  General. 
Inc..  which  were  subject  to  binding  con- 
tracts as  of  January  21.  1986.  and  wlU  be 
placed  in  aervlce  before  January  1, 1988. 

"(M)  InteresU  of  Samuel  A.  Hardage 
(whether  owned  individually  or  In  partner- 
ship form). 

"(N)  Two  aircraft  of  Meaa  AlrUnea  with  an 
aggregate  coat  of  $5,723,484. 

"(O)  Tam-aplnnlng  equipment  uaed  at 
Spray  Cotton  Mills,  but  with  only  with  re- 
spect to  $300,000  of  investments. 

"(P)  328  units  of  low-Income  housing  at 
Angelus  Plaaa.  but  only  with  reapect  to 
$20,500,000  of  Inveatmenta." 

(31)  Paragraph  (29)  of  section  204(a)  of 
the  Reform  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "January  18"  tai  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  taMerting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"January  25".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "law  suits  fUed  on  Jime 
22.  1984.  and  November  21.  1985"  tai  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"a  Uw  suit  fUed  on  October  25. 1985". 

(33)  Subparagraph  (J)  of  aeetlon 
204(aX33)  of  the  Reform  Act  aa  amended 
by  paragraph  (25).  la  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(J)  A  25.85  megawatt  alternative  energy 
faciUty  located  tai  Debloia.  Maine,  arith  re- 
spect to  which  certlficaUon  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  waa  made 
on  April  3.  1988.". 

(33)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aeetlon  304(c)  of  the 
Reform  Act  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  Inaerting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B). 

(B)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C),  and 

(C)  by  redealgnating  subparagraph  (D)  aa 
subparagraph  (C). 

(e)  AMmumara  Rilatiiio  to  Sbctioh  311 
OP  THi  Rdobm  Act.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aeetlon  49(d)  of  the 
1988  Code  U  aaoended  to  read  aa  f  oUowa: 

"(1)  Ik  OBiBui.- In  the  caae  of  perloda 
after  Deoember  31.  1086,  with  reapect  to  ao 
much  of  the  credit  determined  imder  aee- 
tlon 48(a)  with  reapect  to  tranaiUon  proper- 
ty aa  la  attributable  to  the  regular  Inveat- 
ment credit  (aa  defined  In  aubaectlon 
(bX6XB))- 


"(A)  paragrapha  (1).  (3).  and  (7)  of  aeetlaa 
48(q)  and  aeetlon  48(dX6)  ahall  be  appllad 
by  aubstltuttaig  '100  percent'  for  '60  pereent' 
each  place  It  appeara,  and 

"(B)  aeetlona  48(qX4)  and  198(d)  ahaU  not 
apply." 

(3)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aeetkm  40(eX4)  of 
the  1988  Code  la  amended  to  read  aa  foUowK 

"(B)  No  CABKTaacK  roa  rsaaa  miswa.fwo 
jm.T  1,  itsT;  oaoaa  up  op  caixTPoawABBa.— 
In  any  case  to  whleh  paragraph  (3)  appUea— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  reduction  under 
paragraph  (3)  may  not  be  carried  back  to 
any  taxable  year,  but 

"(U)  there  ahaU  be  added  to  the  carryfor- 
warda  from  the  tazaUe  year  (before  apply- 
ing paragraph  (2))  an  amount  equal  to  tbe 
amount  which  bears  the  aame  ratio  to  the 
carryforwarda  from  aueh  taxable  year  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  thla  dauae)  aa— 

"(I)  the  applicable  percentage,  bean  to 

"(II)  1  mlnua  the  amiUeable  percentage." 

(3)  Clauae  (i)  of  aeetlon  40(eX5XB)  of  the 
1988  Code  is  amended  to  read  aa  followa: 

"(i)  In  oiMauu.— The  term  Tegular  Inveat- 
ment credit'  meana  the  credit  determined 
under  aeetlon  48(a)  to  the  extent  attributa- 
ble to  the  regular  pooentage." 

(4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aeetlon  311(e)  of  the 
Reform  Aet  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  aentenoe: 
"Section  49(c)  of  the  Intertud  Revenue  Code 
of  1986  (aa  added  by  aubaectlon  (a))  ahaD 
apply  to  taxable  yean  ending  after  June  SO. 
1987.  and  to  amounta  carried  to  aueh  tax- 
able year." 

(5)  Paragraph  (4XA)  of  aecUon  311(e)  of 
the  Reform  Aet  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Paragrapha  (e)  and 
(d)  of  aeetlon  49  of  Uie  Intornal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954"  and  inaerting  tai  Ueu  thereof 
"Subaeetlona  (c)  and  (d)  of  aeetlon  49  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1988",  and 

(B)  by  atrlklng  out  "1935"  and  InaoUng  In 
Ueu  thereof  "1985". 

(6)  Paragraph  (4XB)  of  section  211(e)  of 
the  Reform  Act  la  amended  by  striking  out 
"shaU  be  treated  as  tranattlon  property" 
and  inaerting  tai  Ueu  thereof  "ahaU  be  treat- 
ed aa  transition  property  and  aubaeetiODa  (c) 
and  (d)  of  aeeticm  49  of  such  C3ode  shaU  not 
apply  to  aueh  property". 

(7)  Paragnqjh  (4)  of  aeetlon  211(e)  of  the 
Reform  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowtaig  new  subparar 
graphs: 

"(C)  Any  aoUd  waste  disposal  facility 
which  WiU  prooeaa  and  indnerate  aolid 
waste  of  one  or  more  public  or  private  enti- 
tles taicludlng  DakoU  County.  Mlnneaota. 
and  with  reapect  to  which  a  bond  carryfor- 
ward from  1986  waa  elected  tai  an  amount 
equal  to  $13,500,000  ahaU  be  treated  aa  tran- 
sition property  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 40(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1988. 

"(b)  For  purpoaea  of  aeetlon  49  of  such 
Code,  the  following  property  ahaU  be  treat- 
ed aa  tranattlon  propertr 

"(1)  3  catamarana  built  by  a  ahlpbuUder  In- 
corporated tai  the  State  of  Waahtaigton  tai 
1984,  the  oontraeta  for  which  were  signed  oo 
April  33,  1986  and  November  12.  1986,  and  1 
barge  buQt  by  aueh  ahlpbuUder  the  contract 
for  which  waa  algned  on  Auguat  7, 1085. 

"(U)  2  large  paaaenger  ocean-going  United 
States  flag  cruise  ships  with  a  paaaenger 
rated  capadty  of  up  to  250  which  are  buflt 
by  the  ahipbuUder  deaerfbed  tai  clause  (i), 
which  are  the  flrat  aueh  ahlpa  buUt  In  the 
United  Statea  ataice  1962.  and  whldi  were 
deaiffied  at  the  requeat  of  a  Padfle  Coaat 
crulae  line  pursuant  to  a  contract  entered 
taito  In  October  1986.  Thla  clauae  shaU  apidy 
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floly  to  that  pofilan  of  Um  oo«t  of  Mch  ship 
I  i^j  ^od  apt  «BeMd  9M,MA,M0. 
•vm  FropMty  plM«d  in  mttIm  durtns 

ItM  fev  Sitallil*  laaMtrtw,  Ine,  vith  bMd- 
IB  Mlmtw^mHi  Mliiiiiif   to  tlM 
that  tlM  «Mt  of  MMh  propMty  dam 

aot  iaoMd  $l,tM,000. 
•HX)  Oiil— r<l(MM  (e)  and  (d)  o<  Metion  4* 

fl<  neh  Ooda  abaU  not  apply  to  pnpMty  d»- 

acrtbaJ  in  ■aeticn  l>«aX4)  at  thia  Art." 

(1)  Pangnpli  (S)  o<  Metkm  U»f)  of  ttw 
to  aoMBdad  by  atilktM  out  ao 
o(  audi  paiaciaph  aa  pneidw  aub- 
I  <▲)  and  iMart  in  Umi  tlMNof  tbe 

tollBvlBc: 

"<>)  anouL  aouL— In  tlM  eaae  of  tbe  LTV 
in  Uau  of  tha  laquiranenta  of 
I  (I)-". 

(»  imiiciHi—  (I)  of  aaetlon  SlXfKSXBXl) 
of  tha  Rafttm  Aet  ia  aaModad  by  strlklnc 
out  "aneh  infolvaaant  bagina"  and  inaottng 
in  ttaa  thHWrf  "whan  tha  eorparatlon  re- 
Mtvaa  tha  nfand". 

(S)  fliitiaaftinn  (g)  of  aaetloo  313  of  the 
Raform  Aet  Is  anModad  by  adding  at  the 
and  theroof  tha  fbOowlng  naw  paragraph: 

thacaaa  of  any  ewparatiaB.  any  luatiuctur- 
iiw  taktw  piaoa  bafcre  July  1.  19*7,  ahall 
not  liBilt.  tTWirtaat,  or  othanrlae  affect  the 
beneflta  a^ileh  would  have  been  available 
UBdar  thla  aectlan  but  for  aueb  reatnictur- 
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(4) 


313 


of  the  Refonn  Act  te 
at  the  end  thereof  the 


UMI 


Section 
by 
foUoalngnew 

"(h)  TmnMxm  Rvinna.— Rulea  itmllar  to 
the  rulea  of  aecttan  M3B  of  the  Internal 
RafVHme  Code  of  MM  ehaU  apply  to  any 
overpaynant  raaultlng  from  tlie  application 
of  Uite  aection." 

(k)  Subparagraph  (B>  of  eeetton  3ia(gX3) 
of  the  Reform  Aet  la  amended  by  striking 
out  "determined  under"  and  Inaertlng  In 
Ueu  thereof  "determinad  for  perioda  before 
January  1. 19M,  under". 

(•)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aectlon  SlXf)  of  the 
Ratem  Aet  ia  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowtng  new  aentenoe: 
"In  the  caae  of  the  corporation  referred  to 
tn  the  I— "■'Mi't  ■entence.  no  offoet  to  any 
refund  under  thla  aectlan  may  be  made  by 
rtiaenn  of  any  tax  hiipnawl  by  aectlon  4971 
of  the  mtemal  Reranue  Code  of  19gg  (or 
any  intereat  or  penalty  attributable  to  any 
audi  tax),  and  the  date  on  which  any  auch 
refund  la  to  be  paid  aliall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  auch  corporatlon'a  atatua 
under  title  11.  United  atatea  Code." 

(g)  amm.m—1  Rbjoib  to  Sncnoa  31S  or 
na  RaroBM  Acs.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  aeo- 
tiOB  313<eX8)  of  the  Raform  Aet  la  amended 
hr  atrHdng  out  "determined  under"  and  In- 
aertlng In  lieu  thereof  "determined  for  peri- 
oda before  January  1. 1869.  under". 

(h)  AmamowT  Raux^  to  Sacnoa  331  or 
m  Rvou  Acx.-8ubaeetk»  (g)  of  aectlon 
41  of  the  19M  Code  la  amanded  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  aentence: 
"If  the  amount  determined  under  aulaao- 
tion  (a)  for  any  tazahle  year  exoeeda  the 
of  the  preceding  aentence.  auch 
may  be  carried  to  other  taxable 
yeara  under  the  mlea  of  aaetlon  39:  except 
that  the  Mmltatlnn  of  the  pracading  aen- 
fjuwMt  aiudi  be  t^kTt^  Into  account  tn  Ueu  of 
the  llmltatfaw  of  aectlon  SMc)  In  applying 
aectlon  99." 

(i)  A— ■—■ ■■  RlLATia  TO  SBcTKHra  341 
am  343  oa  xn  Raromi  Act.  Sectton  197  of 
the  1999  Code  ia  amended  by  redealgnatli« 
(r)  aa  aubaectlon  U)  and  by  In- 


aftar  ■ubeartinn  (q)  the  foUowtng 


Not  TaxAX^  aa 


"(1)  la  ogaaaai.— No  depredation  deduc- 
tion shall  be  allowable  under  thla  aectlon 
(and  no  depreciation  or  ■mnrtiaatlon  deduc- 
tion ahaU  be  allowalile  under  any  other  pro- 
viaion  of  thla  aubtltle)  with  reapeet  to— 

"(A)  any  trademark  or  trade  name  ex- 
penditure, or 

"(B)  any  railroad  grading  or  tunnel  bore. 

"(3)  Daruimuna.— For  purpoaea  of  thla 


June  10,  1987 


In  aectlon 
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"(BE)  any  project  deacribed 
304(aXlXP)  of  thla  Act. 

"(FT)  the  Wood  Street  Conunona  project 
In  PIttaburgli.  Pennsylvania. 

"(GO)  the  John  Fitch  Court  In  WIndaor, 
Connecticut. 

"(HH)  any  proiect  deeertbed  In  aectlon 
909(dX9)  of  thla  Act. 

"(11)  Union  Station.  IndlanapoUa,  Indiana, 

"(JJ)    the    Ifittrem    Factory    project    In 
Plttaburgh.  Pennsylvania, 

"(KK)    Unkm    Station    In    Providence. 
Rhode  Island. 

"(LL)  Plat  141.  lot  10.4.  Newport  Rhode 


the  ftth  day  after  the  doae  of  audi  month. 
Sudi  an  election,  once  made,  ahall  be  Irrevo- 


'(A) 

-The  term  'trademark  or  trade  name 
expenditure'  means  any  expenditure  which 
ta  directly  connected  with  the  acqulaltlon. 
protection,  expansion,  raglatratlon  (Federal. 
State,  or  foreign),  or  defenae  of  a  trademark 
or  trade  name.  

"(B)  RanjKUB  aaABOM  <»  mmnB.  aoaaa.— 
The  term  'railroad  grading  or  tunnel  bore' 
meaiM  all  tanprovemants  reaulttng  from  ex- 
cavatlona  (Induding  tunnaUng).  construc- 
tion of  cmlianicmenta,  elearinga,  dlveraions 
of  roads  and  atreama.  aodding  of  alopea,  and 
tram  aimilar  work  neoeaaary  to  provide,  con- 
struct, reconatruct,  alter,  protect.  Improve, 
replaee.  or  reatore  a  roadbed  or  right-of-way 
for  railroad  track." 

(j)  AmaaataaTa  RauTaB  to  Sacnoa  343 
or  TRB  RaroaM  Act.— 

(1)  Section  3U  of  the  Reform  Act  (related 
to  deduction  of  bus  and  freight  forwarder 
operating  authority)  la  amended  by  redesig- 
nating aubaectlon  (d)  aa  aubaectlon  (e)  and 
by  Inaerting  after  aubaectlon  (c)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsectioa: 

"(d)  ArrucATioa  or  Sacnoa  334(bX3).— 
For  purpoaea  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  the 
reference  to  section  934(bX3)  in  aectlon 
399(eX3XAXIl)  of  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1991  shall  be  a  reference  to  such 
aectlon  as  In  effect  before  Ito  repeal." 

(3)  The  heading  of  subparagraph  (A)  of 
aectlon  343(bX3>  of  the  Reform  Aet  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "to  aaani  at  lesT". 

(k)  AmaiiMaaTS  Rxuna  to  Sacnoa  351 
or  thb  Rvobm  Act.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (3XB)  of  section  3Sl(d)  of 
the  Reform  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
clauae  (I)  and  redeaignating  dauaea  (II)  and 
(lU)  as  dauaea  (1)  and  (U).  respecUvely. 

(3)  Subparagraph  (P)  of  aectlon  SSKdXS) 
of  the  Reform  Act  la  amended  by  atriklng 
out  "San  Frandaco"  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu 
thereof  "San  Joae.  C^allfomU". 

(3)  Paragraph  (4)  of  aectkxi  3Sl(d)  of  the 
Reform  Act  la  amended— 

(A)  by  atriklng  out  "Lakeland  marliel 
Arcade"  In  aubparagraph  (K)  and  Inaertlng 
tix  Ueu  thereof  "Marttle  Arcade  office  build- 
ing". 

(B)  by  atriklng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
aubparagraph  (T).  and 

(C)  by  atriklng  out  subparagraph  (Z)  and 
Inaerting  In  lieu  thereof  the  f  oUowtnr- 

"(Z)  the  Bigelow-Hartford  Carpet  Mill  tn 
Enfield.  Omnectknit. 

"(AA)  propertlea  abutting  139th  atreet  In 
New  York  County  from  7th  Av«iue  west  to 
IComlngslde  and  the  pier  area  on  the 
Hudson  lUver  at  the  end  of  such  13Sth 
Street, 

"(BB)  the  Bristol  Carpet  MUl  project  re- 
habilitating 3  buOdlngs  for  approximately 
1S9  apartment  units  and  accompanying 
ooounerdal  and  office  use. 

"(CX:)  the  Oty  of  Los  Angeles  Ontral  Li- 
brary project  punuant  to  an  agreement 
dated  December  39. 1993. 

"(DO)  the  Warehouae  Row  project  in 
Chattanooga.  Tenneaaee. 


"(IfM)  South  Pack  Plaaa.  AshevlUe.  Nmth 
Carolina, 

"(NN)  Old  Louisville  Trust  Project.  Louls- 
vlUe.  Kent4icky, 

"(OO)  StewarU  RehabUltatlon  Project, 
Loulavllle,  Kentucky. 

"(PP)  Benihelm  Offloenter,  LoulsvUle, 
Kentucky,  and 

"(QQ)  SprlngvOle  MUl  Project,  RockvUle, 
C^mnectlcut." 

(4)  Subeectlon  (d)  of  section  3S1  of  the 
Reform  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 

thefoUowlnr 

"(6)  EzraasiiNi  or  aanABiuTAnoa  ax- 
PBMsas  FOB  thx  raAMKroBB  ABaaaAL.— In  the 
case  of  any  expendlturea  paid  or  inctuTed  In 
connection  with  tanprovementa  (tndudlng 
repairs  and  maintenance)  of  the  Prankford 
Arsenal  pursuant  to  a  contract  and  partner- 
stilp  agreement  during  the  9-year  period 
specified  In  the  contract  or  agreement,  aU 
such  expenditures  to  be  made  during  the 
period  1969  through  azul  tndudlng  1993 
■haU- 

"(A)  be  treated  as  made  (and  aUowable  as 
a  deduction)  during  1996, 

"(B)  be  treated  as  qualified  rehabUltaUon 
expendlturea  made  during  1996.  and 

"(C)  be  aUixated  in  accordance  with  the 
partnership  agreement. 

"(7)  SraciAL  Ktoa.— In  the  case  of  the  re- 
habUltaUon of  the  Wlllard  Hotel  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  section  306<cXlKBXU)  of  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  ResponslbUlty  Act  of 
1993  shaU  be  applied  by  substituting  '1997' 
for  1996'." 

(5)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  251(dX3) 
of  the  Reform  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Pontabla"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Pontalba". 

(6)  Subparagraph  (T)  of  section  3Sl(dX4) 
of  the  Reform  Act  ta  amended  by  striking 
out  "LoulsvUle"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Covington". 

(1)  AMBmifxaTS  Rbatib  to  Sacnoa  363 
or  THX  Rsroaii  Acr.— 

(IXA)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
43(bX3)  of  the  1996  Code  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "for  the  month"  and  aU  that 
foUows  and  Inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "for  the 
earlier  of— 

"(i)  the  month  In  which  such  building  to 
placed  In  service,  or 

"(U)  at  the  dectlon  of  the  taxpayer— 

"(I)  the  mcmth  In  which  the  taxpayer  and 
the  houalng  credit  agency  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  respect  to  such  buUdlng 
(which  U  binding  on  such  agency,  the  tax- 
payer, and  aU  successors  in  interest)  as  to 
the  housing  credit  dollar  amount  to  be  allo- 
cated to  such  buUdlng,  or 

"(II)  In  the  case  of  any  buUdlng  to  which 
subsection  (hX4XB)  applies,  the  month  in 
which  the  tax-exempt  obligations  are 
tosued. 

A  month  may  be  elected  under  clause  (U) 
only  If  the  election  to  otade  not  later  than 


(B)  Clauae  (U)  of  section  43(bX3XC)  of  the 
1999  Code  to  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
month  In  which  the  budding  was  placed  In 
servloe"  and  inaerting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
month  applicable  under  clauae  (1)  or  (U)  of 
subparagraph  (A)". 

(3XA)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
43(cX3)  of  the  1996  Code  (defining  quaUfled 
low-Income  building)  to  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(A)  which  to  part  of  a  qualified  low- 
Income  houalng  project  at  aU  times  diving 
the  period— 

"(1)  beginning  on  the  1st  day  in  the  com- 
pliance period  on  which  such  buUding  to 
part  of  auch  a  project,  and 

"(U)  ending  on  Uie  last  day  of  the  oompU- 
anoe  period  with  reapeet  to  such  building. 


(B)  Paragraph  (1)  of  secUon  42(f)  of  the 
1999  Code  (defining  credit  period)  to  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "beginning  with"  and  aU 
that  foUows  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"beginning  with— 

"(A)  the  taxable  year  In  which  the  buUd- 
lng to  placed  in  aervlce,  or 

"(B)  at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer,  the 
succeeding  taxable  year, 
but  only  if  the  buUdlng  to  a  qualified  low- 
Income  buUdlng  as  of  the  dose  of  the  1st 
year  of  such  period.  The  election  under  sub- 
paragraph (B),  once  made,  shaU  be  Irrevoca- 
ble." 

(3)  Cnause  (U)  of  section  43(dK2XD)  of  the 
1996  Code  to  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(U)    SraCIAL    BULBS    FOB    CXBTAUI    TBAKS- 

ma.— For  purpoaes  of  determining  under 
subparagraph  (BKU)  when  a  buUdlng  was 
last  placed  in  aervlce.  there  shaU  not  be 
taken  Into  account  any  placement  In  serv- 


"(I)  In  connection  with  the  acquisition  of 
the  buUding  in  a  transactl(m  In  which  the 
basto  of  the  buUdlng  In  the  handa  of  the 
person  acquiring  It  to  determined  In  whole 
or  In  part  by  reference  to  the  adjusted  basto 
of  such  bulUttng  In  the  hands  of  the  person 
from  whom  acquired. 

"(U)  by  a  person  whose  basto  in  such 
buUdlng  to  determined  imder  section  1014(a) 
(relating  to  property  acquired  from  a  dece- 
dent), 

"(in)  by  any  governmental  uiUt  or  quali- 
fied nonprofit  organisation  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (hMS))  if  the  requirements  of 
subparagraph  (BKU)  are  met  with  respect  to 
the  placement  in  service  by  such  unit  or  or- 
ganisation and  aU  the  income  from  such 
property  to  exempt  from  Federal  Income 
taxation,  or 

"(IV)  by  any  person  who  acquired  such 
building  by  foredosure  (or  by  Instrument  in 
lieu  of  foreclosure)  of  any  purrhaar  money 
aeeurtty  Intereat  held  by  such  person  If  the 
requirements  of  subparagraph  (BXU)  are 
met  with  reapeet  to  the  placement  In  service 
by  such  person  and  audi  buUdlng  to  reaold 
within  13  months  after  the  date  such  buUd- 
ing to  placed  in  aervloe  by  such  person  after 
sudi  foredosure." 

(4)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  42(d)  of  the 
1966  Code  to  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(S)  *'""»'»  asaia  aaiwum  wmbu  dupbo- 


"(A)  la  oanaai Except  as  i»ovided  In 

subparagraph  (B).  the  eligible  basto  of  any 
building  ShaU  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  portion  of  the  adjusted  basto  of 
the  boUdiiw  which  to  attributable  to  reai- 
dential  rental  units  In  the  buUdlng  which 
are  not  low-Income  units  and  which  are 


alxnre  the  average  quaUty  standard  of  the 
low-income  units  in  the  buUdlng. 
"(B)  Kxtjariioa  wrxbb  TAXPATxa  XLacrs  to 

BXCL0BC  gZOBSa  COSTB.^ 

"(1)  la  aoBui Subparagraph  (A)  shaU 

not  apply  with  reapeet  to  a  reaidential 
rental  unit  in  a  buUdlng  which  to  not  a  low- 
Income  unit  If — 

"(I)  the  excess  described  tai  dauae  (U)  with 
reapeet  to  such  unit  to  not  greater  tlian  15 
percent  of  the  coat  deacribed  In  dauae 
(UXU),  and 

"(11)  the  taxpayer  electa  to  exdude  from 
tlie  eligible  basto  of  such  buUding  the  excess 
described  In  clause  (U)  with  respect  to  such 
unit. 

"(U)  Excxsa.— The  excess  described  in  thto 
clause  with  respect  to  any  unit  to  the  excess 
of- 

"(I)  the  cost  of  such  unit,  over 

"(II)  the  amount  which  would  be  the  cost 
of  such  unit  if  the  average  cost  per  square 
foot  of  low-Income  units  In  the  buUdlng 
were  substituted  for  the  cost  per  square  foot 
of  such  unit. 

The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  provide 
for  the  determination  of  the  exoeas  under 
thto  dauae  on  a  basto  other  than  square  foot 
coats." 

(5)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aectlon  42(dXS) 
of  the  1080  CoAk  to  amended  by  Inaerting 
before  the  period  "(Increaaed.  In  the  caae  of 
an  existing  buUdlng  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (3 KB),  by  the 
amounts  deacribed  in  paragraph 
(2XAXixn»". 

(6XA)  Paragraph  (5)  of  secUon  42(d)  of 
the  1986  Code  to  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(C)    E^OIBLB    BASIS    ROT   TO    IHCLUDB   XX- 

rxiiDiTUBBB  WHiBX  I67(k)  XLBCTBD.- The  eU- 
gible  basto  of  any  buUdlng  shaU  not  Indude 
any  portion  of  Its  adjusted  basto  which  to  at- 
trlbutalile  to  amounts  with  respect  to  which 
an  election  to  made  under  section  167(k)." 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aectlon  42(dX5) 
of  the  1986  Code  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"subparagrwh  (B)"  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu 
thereof  "subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)". 

(7)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  43(dX6) 
of  the  1986  Code  to  amended  by  Inserting 
"or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (1),  by  striking  out 
".  or"  at  the  end  of  clauae  (U)  and  inaorting 
in  Ueu  thereof  a  period,  and  by  striking  out 
clauae  (Ul). 

(8)  Clauae  (U)  of  aectlon  42(dX6XB)  of  the 
1986  Code  (defining  FederaUy-aaslsted 
buUding)  to  amended  by  striking  out  "of 
1934". 

(SKA)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  42(f)  of 
the  1986  Code  to  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(3)  DBTBBimiAnOR  OF  APPUCABLX  PIB- 
CXaTAGB  WITH  BXaPBCT  TO  laCBXASBS  IR 
QUAUnXD   BASU   AFTB    1ST   TBAB   OP   CBBIIT 

raaioD.- 

"(A)  IR  aBRBBM.  —In  the  case  of  any  buUd- 
lng which  was  a  quaUfled  low-income  buUd- 
lng as  of  the  dose  of  the  1st  year  of  the 
credit  period.  If — 

"(1)  as  of  the  dose  of  any  taxable  year  In 
the  oompUanoe  period  (after  the  1st  year  of 
the  credit  period)  the  qualified  basto  of  such 
buUding  exceeds 

"(U)  the  qualified  basto  of  such  buUdlng  as 
of  the  dose  of  the  1st  year  of  the  credit 
period. 

the  applicable  percentage  which  shaU  apply 
under  subaectlon  (a)  for  the  taxable  year  to 
such  excem  shaU  lie  the  percentage  equal  to 
2/3  of  the  applicable  percentage  which 
(after  the  application  of  subsection  (h)) 
would  but  for  thto  paragraph  apply  to  such 


"(B)  lar  TBA>  coMPPXAnm  appuib.— A 
rule  similar  to  the  rule  of  paragraph  (3XA) 
ShaU  apply  to  any  Increase  in  qualified  basto 
to  wliich  subparagraph  (A)  applies  for  the 
1st  year  of  such  Increase." 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  4a(b)  of  the 
1999  Code  to  amended  to  read  as  foUowK 

"(3)  Cboss  bbpburcbs.— 

'^A)  For  traatecat  ef  ecttata  nliaHlllstln 


tlOB(C). 

"(B)  For  dctanUnatkNi 
age  for  lacrtaacs  la 
ycarof  tlweradit 

"(C)  For  aatlwillj  of 
Uadt  aypiicaU 
widcii  BMiy  be  takaa  late 
tioB  wMi  rnurt  to  aay 
(hK«)." 

(10)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aectlon  43(gX3) 
of  the  1986  Code  (defining  gross  rent)  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "FMeral  rental  as- 
sistance" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"rental  assistance". 

(11)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  43(g)  of  the 
1986  Code  to  amoided  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Urits  wvbbb  pbdoul  bbizal  AaauT- 

ARCB    IS    BZDPCD    AS    TBUMT'a    nOOKB    OH 

caaABBa.- If  the  gross  rent  with  respert.  to  a 
residential  unit  exceeds  the  limitation  under 
subparagraph  (A)  by  reaacm  of  the  fact  that 
the  income  of  the  occupants  thereof  ex- 
ceeds tlie  Income  limitation  appUeatde 
under  paragraph  (1),  such  unit  shall,  never- 
thdeas,  be  treated  as  a  rent-restricted  unit 
for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  If— 

"(i)  a  Federal  rental  aasiitanre  payment 
deacribed  In  subparagraph  (BXi)  to  made 
with  reapeet  to  such  unit  or  Its  occupants, 
and 

"(U)  the  sum  of  such  payment  and  the 
gross  rent  with  respect  to  such  unit  does  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  the  amount  of  audi  pay- 
ment which  would  be  made  and  the  groas 
rent  which  would  be  payable  with  respect  to 
such  unit  if— 

"(I)  the  Income  of  the  occupants  thereof 
did  not  exceed  the  Income  limitation  appU- 
cable  under  paragraph  (1),  and 

"(II)  such  unit  were  rent-reatrlcted  within 
the  meaning  of  subparagraph  (A). 
The  preceding  sentence  shaU  apply  to  any 
unit  only  If  the  result  described  In  clause  (U) 
to  required  by  Federal  statute  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactmoit  of  thto  subparagraph  and 
as  of  the  date  the  Federal  roital  assistanre 
payment  to  made." 

(13)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  43(g)  of  the 
1996  Code  to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Daib  fob  MBcnira  wavrnaaaaKn.— 

"(A)  IR  OBRXBAL.- Except  Bs  Otherwise  pro- 
vided in  thto  paragrapli.  a  buUding  aliaU  be 
treated  as  a  qualified  low-income  buUdlng 
only  if  the  project  (of  which  such  buUdlng  to 
a  part)  meets  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (1)  not  later  than  the  doae  of  the  13- 
month  porkxl  beginning  on  the  date  Uie 
buUding  to  placed  In  service. 

"(B)  BUILDIRaS  WHICH  RBLT  OR  LATIK 
BUIUtlRaa  FOB  QUALIPtCAnOH.— 

"(1)  IR  ocRnAi.- In  determining  whether 
a  buUding  (hereinafter  In  thto  subparagraph 
referred  to  as  the  "prior  buUdlng')  to  a  quali- 
fied low-tnoome  buUding.  the  taxpayer  may 
take  Into  aoocnmt  1  or  more  additional 
buildings  idaeed  in  service  during  the  13- 
month  period  described  tn  subparagraph  (A) 
with  reapeet  to  the  prior  building  only  if  the 
taxpayer  elecU  to  apply  (dauae  (U)  with  re- 
spect to  each  additional  iNiUding  taken  into 
account. 
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.—In 

vhteii  Um  uxpvrw 

(I). 

<A>  for  meli 

at  tlM  doM  of  tiM  It- 

paitod  trirt****'**  to  Um  prior  buUd- 


"(dl)  D*tm  wtaam  wauMm  a 

tm  wiiiiB    rnr  puipoMa  of  deter- 
[  Um  eradK  partod  aod  the  eompUuiM 

. for  tiM  prior  baOdiiis.   the  prior 

tHffHH«t  rhall  be  traatod  for  puipoeea  of  this 

a  pteoed  in  anrlee  on  the  moat 

dBle  any  adililliaial  buildins  elected 

by  the  tupayar  («ttb  ra^aet  to  aoeb  prior 

buUdbw)  WM  plana  i  In  aaiilua. 

■^C) Biiiiii  ■OLB.— <A buOdtoc— 

"(I)  other  than  the  let  buDdlnt  placed  in 

J  M  part  ol  a  project,  and 

"(tt)  other  than  a  bMit****^  which  la  placed 
hi  aarviee  doriiw  the  IS-mcnth  period  de- 
aerflied  bi  autapansraph  (A)  with  reapect  to 
a  prior  boUdtaw  which  beeoiaea  a  qualified 


DO  event  be  treated  aa  a  qualified 

^fMOiitwy  unleaa  the  project  la  a 

qualified  low-tooome  houalnc  project  (with- 
out racard  to  aueh  buOdint)  on  the  date 
■neh  buHdlnc  ia  placed  in  aenrice." 

(U>  Paramph  (4)  of  aection  IKO  of  the 
IMS  code  ti  amenrtwi  by  tnaertinc  before 
the  period  ":  except  that,  tai  applylnc  auch 
mui^HM  (other  than  aection 

14a(d)(4XBXiU))    for    auch    purpoaea.    the 
rent'  ahaU  have  the  meanlnc 
by  paracraph  (SXB)  of  thla 


(14XA)  Pangi«ph  (1)  of  aecttoo  4a(b)  of 
the  ItM  Code  la  aaaended  to  read  aa  f  oUowa: 
"(1)    CBBUT    MAT    wan    KZcaaD    cbsdit 
AaowT  auocAXB  TO  auiLanN.— 

"(A)  Ui  OBiBUL.— The  amount  of  the 
otedtt  determined  under  this  section  for  any 
r  with  reapect  to  any  building 
not  ezoeed  the  houalnc  credit  dollar 
Bt  allocated  to  auch  buildinc  under 
thiaaubaectlon. 
"(B)  Tna  roB  makhto  allocatioii.— 
In  the  caae  of  an  allocation  which 
the  requiremenU  of  aubparacraph 
(C)  or  (D).  an  allocatinn  ahaU  be  taken  Into 
account  under  aubparacraph  (A)  only  if  It  la 
made  not  later  than  the  eloee  of  the  calen- 
(ter  year  In  which  the  buildinc  !■  placed  in 


"(C)  KiAjarnua  wwaaa  aoniiN 

r.— An  allocation  meeU  the  requlre- 
<rf  thla  aubparacraph  if  there  la  a 
commitment  (not  later  than  the 
of  the  "ttf"'"'  year  in  which  the 
buOdliw  ia  placed  in  aenrice)  by  the  houaliic 
credtt  acancy  to  alloeate  a  apedfled  houalnc 
credit  dollar  aaaount  to  auch  buHdinc  bacin- 
nlnc  In  a  ipedfled  later  taxable  year. 


"(1)  In  oonaAL.— An  allocation  meeta  the 
requlieaienU  of  thla  aubparacraph  If  such 
alt~-it'~'  li  made  not  later  than  the  eloee 
of  the  rtiTt~*«'  year  in  which  enda  the  tax- 
able year  to  which  It  wIU  lat  apply  but  only 
to  the  extent  the  amount  of  auc^  allocal.ion 
doea  not  exceed  the  llmltatinn  under  clauae 
(II). 

"(U)  LnoTAiion.— The  limitation  under 
thte  daiMe  to  the  amount  of  credit  allowable 
thto  aactloo  (without  regard  to  thto 
1)  for  a  taxable  year  with  reapect 
to  an  tacraaaa  in  the  qualified  baato  of  the 
boHdHnc  equal  to  the  exeeaa  of — 

"(I)  the  qualified  baato  of  auch  buildinc  aa 
of  the  eioae  of  the  lat  taxable  year  to  which 
auch  allocatton  will  apply,  over 


"(n)  the  qualified  baato  of  aueh  buildinc 
aa  of  the  cloae  of  the  lat  taxable  year  to 
whloh  the  moat  recent  prior  houalnc  credit 
allocation  with  reapect  to  auch  buildinc  ap- 
plied. 

"(Hi)  Houanra  cbxdtt  dollax  amouwt  kx- 
BOCiB  BT  ruix  AixocATXOii.— Notwlthatand- 
tnc  clauae  (I),  the  full  amount  of  the  alloca- 
tion ■*»»  be  taken  Into  account  imder  para- 
craph (3)." 

(B)  Clauae  (U)  of  aecUon  4a(hX6XB)  of 
the  ItM  Code  to  hereby  repealed. 

(15)  aubparacraph  (A)  of  aactton  4a(hX4) 
of  the  19M  Code  to  amended  by  atrlklnc  out 
"financed"  and  all  that  follows  and  Inaert- 
tnc  hi  lieu  thereof  "financed  by  any  obllca- 
tion  the  Intereat  on  which  to  exempt  from 
tax  under  aection  IM  If— 

"(i)  auch  oblication  to  taken  Into  account 
under  section  14C,  and 

"(U)  principal  payments  on  auch  flnandnc 
are  applied  within  a  reaaonable  period  to 
redeem  obllcatlona  the  prooeeda  of  which 
were  uaed  to  provide  auch  flnandnc-" 

(16)  Paracraph  (S)  of  section  43(h)  of  the 
IM0  Code  to  amended  by  rerlealcnatlnr  aub- 
paracraph (D)  aa  aubparacraph  (E)  and  by 
tnaertinc  after  aubparacraph  (C)  the  foUow- 
Inc  new  aubparacraph: 

"(D)   TaxAnmrr   or   ciaTAiii   amaiDiAX- 


"(I)  In  oBNiaAi.— For  purpoaea  of  thto 
paracraph,  a  qualified  nonprofit  orcanlxa- 
Uon  ahaU  be  treated  aa  aatl«tylnc  the  mate- 
rial partlclpaUon  teat  of  aubparacraph  (B)  U 
any  qualified  corporation  tn  which  such  or- 
■anlaaUon  holds  stock  aatlsfles  such  teat. 

"(U)  QuALiFixn  ooapoaATioii.— For  pur- 
poaea of  clauae  (11).  the  term  qualified  cor- 
poration' meana  any  corporation  If  100  per- 
cent of  the  stock  of  such  corporation  to  held 
by  1  or  more  qualified  nonprofit  orcanlaa- 
tlona  at  aU  tlmea  durinc  the  period  such  cor- 
poration is  In  exiatence." 

(17KA)  Subparacraph  (B)  of  secUon 
43(hX6)  of  the  19M  Code  to  amended  by 
■ddlnc  after  clauae  (I)  the  foUowinc  new 
clauae: 

"(11)  CUaBTToawAXO  WHxax  aacxxTAXT  db- 
TxunjiBa  aiiroBB8Bai  oblat  m  placiko 
aTnLDmo  m  bbbvicb.— A  houstaic  credit 
dollar  amount  which  waa  allocated  to  a 
buildinc  for  a  calendar  year  after  1M7  may 
be  carried  forward  to  the  suoceedinc  calen- 
dar year  for  such  building  If — 

"(I)  It  waa  reaaonable  to  believe  that  such 
buildinc  would  be  placed  In  service  during 
the  earlier  calendar  year  but  was  not  solely 
because  of  unforeeeen  conditions  which,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  were  not 
within  the  control  of  the  taxpasrer,  and 

"(II)  such  buildinc  to  placed  In  aenrice 
during  such  succeedlnc  calendar  year." 

(B)  CUuse  (I)  of  aection  42(hXSXB)  of  the 
1M6  Code  to  amended  by  strtkinc  out  "The 
portion"  and  Insertlnc  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Except  aa  provided  in  clauae  (11),  the  por- 
Uon". 

(18)  Subparacraph  (D)  of  aecUon  43(hxe) 
of  the  I9S6  Code  to  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lowa: 

"(D)  Cbbdit  bbbocbd  if  aixocatb)  OBorr 
iMMJ**  AMovwT  la  Lxaa  tha«  cBXDrr  which 

WOmJ)    as    ALLOWABLB    WllHUUI    aanABB    TO 
PLACID  m  aBBVICB  OOHTBHTION,  BTC. — 

"(1)  Ih  4BHBBAI.— The  amount  of  the  credit 
determined  under  thto  section  with  reapect 
to  any  buildinc  ahaU  not  exceed  the  clauae 
(11)  peroentace  of  the  amount  of  the  credit 
which  would  (but  for  thto  aubparacraph)  be 
determined  under  thto  aection  with  reapect 
to  auch  buildinc.  

"(11)  Dhtbbmihatioh  or  paanwnor— For 
puipoaea  of  clauae  (1).  the  clauae  (U)  per- 


centaca  with  reapect  to  any  buUdinc  to  the 
peroentace  which — 

"(I)  the  houalnc  credit  dollar  amount  allo- 
cated to  such  buildinc  bears  to 

"(ID  the  credit  amount  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  clauae  (ill).  

"(Ul)  Dbtbbmihatioh  or  caxorr  amouht.— 
The  credit  amount  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  thto  clause  U  the  amount  of  the 
credit  which  would  (but  for  thto  subpara- 
graph) be  determined  under  thto  section 
with  reapect  to  the  buUdlnc  If — 

"(I)  this  section  were  applied  without 
recard  to  paracrapha  (3KA)  and  (SXB)  of 
subaectlon  (f),  and 

"(ID  aubaecUon  (fX3XA)  were  applied 
without  recard  to  'the  percentace  equal  to 
H  of." 

(10)  Paracraph  (6)  of  aection  43(h)  of  the 
IMC  Code  to  amended  by  addinc  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowtnc  new  aubparacraph: 

"(E)  Houanra  caxorr  aobhct  to  aracirr  ap- 

PUCAXLB  PBBCBHTAOB  AITD  MAXIMinf  QUAUPIBD 

axaia.— In  all<wtit«"g  a  housing  credit  dollar 
amount  to  any  building,  the  houaing  credit 
agency  ahall  apedf  y  the  applicable  percent- 
age and  the  inawinniim  qualified  baato  which 
may  be  taken  into  account  imder  thto  sec- 
tion with  reapect  to  such  building.  The  ap- 
plicable percentage  and  maximum  qualified 
baato  ao  apedfled  shaU  not  exceed  the  appli- 
cable percentage  and  qualified  baato  deter- 
mined under  thto  section  without  regard  to 
thto  subaectlon." 

(aOKA)  Subparacraph  (A)  of  aecUon 
43(iK3)  of  the  19M  Code  to  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "or  any  prior  taxable  year" 
after  "such  taxable  year", 

(U)  by  striking  out  "there  to  outatandlng" 
and  tnaertinc  in  lieu  thereof  "there  to  or  was 
outatandlnc".  and 

(ill)  by  strtkinc  out  "are  used"  and  inaert- 
Inc  In  lieu  thereof  "are  or  were  used". 

(B)  Subparacraph  (B)  of  section  43(1X3) 
of  the  1M4  C:ode  to  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"(B)  ELBCnOR  TO  aXDUCB  BUOIBLX  BABIB  BT 
BAIAHCB     OP     LOAH     OB     PBOCSIDa     OP     OBLIOA- 

TioHB.— A  loan  or  tax-exempt  oblication 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  under  sub- 
paracraph (A)  if  the  taxpayer  elecU  to  ex- 
clude from  the  eligible  baato  of  the  building 
for  purpoaea  of  subaectlon  (d)— 

"(I)  in  the  caae  of  a  loan,  the  prlndpal 
amount  of  such  loan,  and 

"(11)  in  the  caae  of  a  tax-exempt  obliga- 
tion, the  proceeda  of  auch  obligation." 

(C)  Paragraph  (2)  of  secUon  42(1)  of  the 
IMC  (Tode  to  amended  by  redesignating  aub- 
paracraph (C)  aa  subparagraph  (D)  and  by 
inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph:  

"(C)    SPBCIAL    ruix    POB    aUBBIDIZBD    OOM- 

BTRUcnoN  riHAJiciiio.— Subparacraph  (A) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  tax-exempt  obllcar 
tlon  or  below  market  Federal  loan  used  to 
provide  construction  financing  for  any 
building  if — 

"(1)  auch  obligation  or  loan  (when  toaued 
or  made)  identified  the  buUding  for  which 
the  prooeeda  of  such  obligation  or  loan 
would  be  uaed.  and 

"(U)  such  obligation  to  redeemed,  and  such 
loan  to  repaid,  before  such  building  to  placed 
In  service." 

(D)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  aection  43(1X3) 
of  the  1986  C^ode  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"subparacraph  (A)"  and  Inaertlnc  in  lieu 
thereof  "thto  paracraph"- 

(21)  Paracraph  (4)  of  secUon  43(J)  of  the 
1M6  Code  to  amended  by  addinc  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlnc  new  subparacraph: 

"(F)     No     BBCAPrURX     WHXBB     DK     MDOltXa 

oi   PUMB   aPACX.— The   Secretary 


may  provide  that  the  inereaae  in  tax  under 
thto  aulMecUon  shall  not  apply  with  reapect 
to  any  buildinc  if — 

"(1)  auch  Inereaae  reaulta  from  a  de  mlnl- 
mto  chance  in  the  floor  apace  fraction  under 
aubaecUon  (cKl),  and 

"(11)  the  buUdlnc  to  a  qualified  low-income 
buildinc  after  auch  chance." 

(33)  Cnauae  (1)  of  secUon  43(JX5XB)  of  the 
1986  Code  to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  more  than  W  the  capital  Intereata.  and 
more  than  H  the  profit  Intereata.  In  which 
are  owned  by  a  group  of  35  or  more  partners 
each  of  whom  to  a  natural  person  or  an 
eatate,  and". 

(33)  Paracraph  (6)  of  aecUon  43(J)  of  the 
1986  Code  to  amended- 

(A)  by  tnaertinc  "<ob  nrrBBBsr  thxbxih)" 
after  "atnLDuro"  in  the  headlnc.  and 

(B)  by  tnaertinc  "or  an  intereat  therein" 
after  "dlapoalUon  of  a  building"  in  the  text. 

(34)  Sutvaragraph  (B)  of  secUon  43(kX3) 
of  the  1986  Code  to  amended  by  tnaerUng 
before  the  pertod  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  except  that  thto  subparagraph 
ahall  not  apply  In  the  caae  of  a  federally  aa- 
siated  building  described  in  subaectlon 
(dX6XB)  If- 

"(i)  a  security  Interest  in  such  building  to 
not  permitted  by  a  Federal  agency  holding 
or  insuring  the  mortgage  secured  by  such 
building,  and 

"(11)  the  proceeda  from  the  flnandnc  (if 
any)  are  applied  to  acquire  or  improve  auch 
buQdlnc." 

(3SXA)  Subaectlon  (1)  of  aection  43  of  the 
1986  Code  to  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (3)  aa  paragraph  (3)  and  by  in- 
aertlnc after  paracraph  (1)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  AjnruAL  B^>OBTa  to  thx  sacBXTAaT.- 
The  Secretary  may  require  taxpayers  to 
submit  an  tnformaUon  return  (at  such  time 
and  In  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary preacribea)  for  each  taxable  year  set- 
tine  forth— 

"(A)  the  qualified  basto  for  the  taxable 
year  of  each  qualified  low-Income  building 
of  the  taxpayer, 

"(B)  the  tnformaUon  deacribed  in  para- 
graph (IXC)  for  the  taxable  year,  and 

"(C)  such  other  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require. 

The  penalty  under  section  0693(J)  shall 
apply  to  any  failure  to  submit  the  return  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary  under  the  preceding 
sentence  on  the  date  prescribed  therefor." 

(B)  The  subaectlon  heading  of  aubaecUon 
(1)  of  aecUon  43  to  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  CBBTinCATIOHa  AND  OTHXB  RBrOBTB  TO 

Sbcbbtabt.— ". 

(36)  Paragraph  (1)  of  secUon  43(n)  of  the 
1986  Code  to  amended  by  inaertlnc  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  followlnc: 
",  and.  except  for  any  buildinc  deacribed  in 
paracraph  (3XB),  aubaecUon  (hX4)  ahaU  not 
apply  to  any  building  placed  in  service  after 
1989". 

(27)  Subsection  (d)  of  aecUon  39  of  the 
1986  Code  to  amended  by  addinc  at  the  end 
thereof  the  followlnc  new  paracraph: 

"(4)   No  CABBTBACK  OP  LOW-INOOMX  HOO»- 

nro  CBXDrr  a^roBX  itST.— No  portion  of  the 
unuaed  bualneaa  credit  for  any  taxable  year 
which  to  attributable  to  the  credit  deter- 
mined under  aection  43  (relatinc  to  low- 
inoome  houalnc  credit)  may  be  carried  back 
to  a  taxable  year  endinc  before  January  1, 
1987." 

(38)  Paracraph  (1)  of  aection  ftMc)  of  the 
1986  Code  (deflnlnc  recular  tax)  to  amended 
by  atrikinc  out  "aection  42(J)"  and  Inaertlnc 


In  lieu  thereof  "aubaecUon  (J)  or  (k)  of  aec- 
Uon 42". 

(29)  Subparacraph  (A)  of  aecUon  382(fXl) 
of  the  Reform  Act  to  amended  by  atrlklnc 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clauae  (1),  by  atrlk- 
lnc out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clauae  (11) 
and  inaertlnc  in  lieu  thereof  a  ctmmia.  and 
by  inaertlnc  after  clauae  (11)  the  followlnc 
new  I  Isiisfa 

"(Ui)  the  ellclble  baato  of  such  buUdlng 
ahall  be  treated,  for  purposes  of  aecUon 
43(hX4XA)  Of  auch  Code,  aa  if  It  were  fi- 
nanced by  an  obligation  the  intereat  on 
which  to  exempt  from  tax  under  secUon  103 
of  such  Code  and  which  to  taken  Into  ac- 
count under  aecUon  146  of  such  Code,  and 

"(tv)  the  amendments  made  by  secUon  803 
shall  not  apply." 

(30)  Subparagraph  (E)  of  section  252(fKl) 
of  the  Reform  Act  to  amended  by  striking 
out  "maximum  annual  additional  credit" 
and  tnaerUng  tn  lieu  thereof  "maximum 
present  value  of  additional  credita". 

(31)  Subsection  (f)  of  secUon  353  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  TBANamoNAL  BULB.- In  the  case  of 
any  rehabilltaUon  expenditures  Incurred 
with  reapect  to  units  located  in  the  neigh- 
borhood Btrategy  area  within  the  communi- 
ty development  block  grant  program  in  Ft. 
Wayne,  Indiana— 

"(A)  the  amendments  made  by  thto  aec- 
Uon shall  not  apply,  and 

"(B)  paragraph  (1)  of  section  167(k)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986,  shall  be  ap- 
plied as  if  it  did  not  contain  the  phrase  'and 
before  January  1,  1987'. 

The  number  of  units  to  which  the  preceding 
sentence  appllea  ahall  not  exceed  150." 

(m)  AMXNDMXNTa  Rblated  TO  Sbctioh  261 
OP  thx  Rbpobm  Act.— 

(1)  Subparacraph  (A)  of  section  7518(gX6) 
of  the  1986  Ck>de,  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  1(1)"  and  Inserting  tn  lieu  thereof 
"section  1(J)". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  607(hX6) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "section  1(1)"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "section  1(J)". 

SBC  IW.  AMKNDltENTS  BELATED  TO  T1TLB  UI  OP 

racuroBMACT. 

(a)  Amendments  Related  to  Sbction  301 
OP  the  Rbpobm  Act.— 

(1)  Subparagr^h  (B)  of  aecUon  173(dX4) 
of  the  1986  Code  to  amended  by  striking  out 
",  (2XB),". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  secUon  3402(m)  of 
the  1986  Code  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"secUon  62  (other  than  paragraph  (13) 
thereof)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
Uon 63(a)  (other  than  paragraph  (10)  there- 
of))". 

(b)  AMBNiaiENTa  Rbjited  to  Section  302 
OP  the  Rbpobm  Act.— 

(1)  Section  303  of  the  Reform  Act  to 
amended  by  atrlklnc  out  aubaecUon  (c). 

(3XA)  Paracraph  (2)  of  secUon  904(b)  of 
the  1986  Code  to  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(2)  Capttal  OAiNa.— For  purpoaea  of  thto 
secUon— 

"(A)  In  oenebal.- Taxable  income  from 
sources  outside  the  United  States  shall  tn- 
dude  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  cap- 
ital aaaeta  only  to  the  extent  of  foreign 
source  capital  gain  net  income. 

"(B)  Special  bulbb  whbbe  capital  (min 
bate  dippbbbntial.— In  the  caae  of  any  tax- 
able year  for  which  there  to  a  capital  gain 
rate  differential— 

"(1)  In  lieu  of  applying  subparagraph  (A), 
the  taxable  income  from  sources  outside  the 
United  Statea  ahall  indude  gain  from  the 
aale  or  exchange  of  capital  aaaeta  only  in  an 


amotmt  equal  to  f  orelcn  aouroe  capital  caln 
net  income  reduced  by  the  rate  differential 
porUon  of  f  orelcn  aource  net  capital  caln. 

"(11)  the  entire  taxable  income  shall  in- 
dude cain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  cap- 
ital aaaeta  only  in  an  amount  equal  to  cap- 
ital caln  net  income  reduced  by  the  rate  dif- 
ferential porUon  of  net  capital  gatn.  and 

"(111)  for  purpoaea  of  determlninc  taxable 
income  from  aourcea  outaide  the  United 
Statea.  any  net  capital  loaa  (and  any  amount 
which  to  a  short-term  capital  loaa  under  aec- 
Uon 1213(a))  from  souroea  outaide  the 
United  States  to  the  extent  taken  Into  ao- 
coimt  in  determining  capital  caln  net 
Income  for  the  taxable  year  ahall  be  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  rate  differential 
portion  of  the  exoeaa  of  net  capital  cain 
from  sources  within  the  United  Statea  over 
net  capital  caln." 

(B)  Paracraph  (3)  of  aection  904(b)  of  the 
1986  Code  to  amended  by  atrlklnc  out  aub- 
paracraph (D)  and  Inaertlnc  in  lieu  thereof 
the  followlnc  new  subparacrapha: 

"(D)  Capital  gain  bate  ddtebential.— 
There  to  a  capital  gain  rate  diffnential  for 
any  taxable  year  if — 

"(1)  in  the  caae  of  a  taxi>ayer  other  than  a 
corporaUon.  aubaecUon  (J)  of  aecUon  1  ap- 
pllea to  such  taxable  year,  or 

"(11)  in  the  caae  of  a  corporaUon.  any  rate 
of  tax  impoaed  by  section  11,  511,  or  831  (a) 
or  (b)  (whichever  applies)  exceeds  the  alter- 
naUve  rate  of  tax  under  secUon  1301(a)  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  the  last  aen- 
tenoe  of  aecUon  11(b)). 

"(E)  Rate  dippebential  portion.— 

"(1)  In  oniBUL.— The  rate  differential  por- 
Uon of  foreign  aouroe  net  capital  gain,  net 
capital  gain,  or  the  exceas  of  net  capital  gain 
from  aources  within  the  United  Statea  over 
net  capital  gain,  as  the  caae  may  be,  to  the 
aame  proporUon  of  such  amount  aa— 

"(I)  the  exeeaa  of  the  hlgheat  applicable 
tax  rate  over  the  alteraaUve  tax  rate,  bears 
to 

"(H)  the  hlgheat  applicable  tax  rate. 

"(11)  HioHxaT  APPLn»BLB  tax  bate.- For 
purpoaea  of  clause  (1),  the  term  'highest  ap- 
plicable tax  rate'  means— 

"(I)  in  the  caae  of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a 
corporaUon.  the  hlgheat  rate  of  tax  set 
forth  in  subaecUon  (a),  (b),  (c).  (d).  or  (e)  of 
aection  1  (whichever  appllea).  or 

"(II)  In  the  caae  of  a  corporation,  the 
hlgheat  rate  of  tax  apedfled  in  secUon  11(b). 

"(til)  Altexnative  tax  rate.— For  puipoaea 
of  clauae  (i),  the  term  'altemaUve  tax  rate' 


"(I)  In  the  caae  of  a  taxpayer  other  than  a 
corporation,  the  altemaUve  rate  of  tax  de- 
termined under  aecUon  1(J),  or 

"(II)  in  the  case  of  a  corporaUon,  the  al- 
temaUve rate  of  tax  under  secUon  1301(a).'' 

(c)  Amendments  Related  to  Sbction  311 
OP  THE  Rbpobm  Act.— 

(1)  SubaecUon  (a)  of  secUon  1301  of  the 
1986  Code  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"831(a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "831 
(a)  or  (b)". 

(3)  SubaecUon  (c)  of  aection  311  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended  by  Inaertlnc  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fcrilowlnc: 
";  except  that  the  amendment  made  by  aub- 
aecUon (bX4)  shall  apply  to  paymmU  made 
after  December  31, 1986". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  aecUon  693(bX3) 
of  the  1986  Code  to  am«ided  by  atriklng  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  clauae  (Ui).  by  atriklng 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clauae  (iv)  and 
tnaerUng  in  Ueu  thereof  ".  and",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
clauae: 
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•^T)  It  OMra  to  «  eapltal  sain  nte  dUreran- 
ttal  (M  dMOaad  ia  wattai  WWbXtXD))  for 
ttM  taakl*  VMT.  by  «Mlu4taic  tron  W* 
[iiiiiiMH  xtm  ntm  iliffwilW  pottlon  (within 
ttM  iiiMntnt  of  MeUoB  MMbKaxS))  of  the 

•'(I)  ttM  not  taw-tarm  oapttal  gain  for  Um 


"<n)  ttM  not  lofw-tana  eovtui  gmln  for  Um 

9Mr  fNB  UmhIo  or  ezebAoa*  of 

ottMT  ttnn  proparty  d— rrttwirt  In 

<d)  ^-—M—i  rhat^  to  Ohtioii  m  or 
tbRwouiAox.- 

(IXA)  Diit— rtinn  (b)  of  mcUob  411A  of 
ttM  ItM  Cod*  to  MDMidail  by  ■ddtaw  «t  the 
and  tta««of  tiM  foltowinc  now  Motonoe: 

I  ■ball  not  ineluda  vat  option  U 
;  of  tbo  tlBM  tiM  option  to  grantod)  the 
I  of  auA  option  provide  that  tt  vm  not 
be  tnatod  ■■  an  !■'"»'"■■  stock  opOon," 

(B>  In  the  COM  of  an  option  gimnted  after 
Pwiiliiir  SI.  IIM.  and  on  or  before  the 
teto  of  Um  enactment  of  thto  Act.  eucb 
option  ahaU  not  be  treated  as  an  incentive 
option  if  tho  tenna  of  nwh  option  are 
I  before  the  date  M  dajri  after  mch 
___  of  ^,m.tM„mwA  to  provlda  that  aueh 
option  will  not  be  treated  aa  an  InoenUTe 


"(B)  braoi.TiiKrr  azcLoaioa 

BOMB  OVIB  QOAUmO  rABM  KZCLOBIOIi.— 8ul>- 

pangnph  <C)  of  paragraiA  (1>  ahall  not 
apply  to  a  diaeharte  to  the  extent  the  tax- 
payer to  inaolTent."  ^    .    ^ 

(S>  Subeeetlon  (b)  of  eaetian  lOt  of  the 
IMt  Code  to  anMnded- 

(A)  by  atilklnc  out  "aubparacraph  (A)  or 
(B)"  In  paragraph  (1)  and  tnaerttng  tan  lieu 
thereof  "aubparagraph  (A).  (B).  or  (C)".  and 

(B)  liy  atrlklng  out  "n  Tnu  11  Case  ua 
Inoi.VBWT"  in  the  auheectlon  heailing 

(4)  Ouliirtlnn  (g)  of  section  KM  of  the 
IMg  Code  to  amended  to  read  aa  foIlowK 

"(g)  arauAL  Rotaa  voa  Dnauaoa  or 
QuAunxD  F/uuf  Ijniaaiauwaaa.—  

"(1)    Prannfur"   icdst    bi   bt    ooautibb 


(SXA) 


4atA  of  the  19M  Code  to 

by  addtiw  at  the  end  thereof  the 

f oUowliw  new  anbaeetlan: 

"(d)  IIOOJMO  Pb  tub  Laoxanow.— 

"(1)  bi  oBiBAL.— To  the  extent  that  the 
anncate  telr  market  value  of  atoek  with  re- 
9eet  to  wldefa  luueuUve  atock  optlona  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  thto  aubeectlon) 
ai«  trmrrtoalr^*  for  the  lat  time  by  any  Indl- 
vldnal  dmlng  any  mH*"**'^  year  (under  all 
plam  of  the  taidlvidual'a  employer  ooipora- 
tion  and  tta  parent  and  aubaldiary  oorpora- 
tkKM)  orreaito  $100,000.  auch  optlona  ahall 
be  treated  aa  opttona  which  are  not  Inoen- 
ttve  atoek  optlona. 

"(S)  Oaamiiaii  bulb.— Paragraph  (1)  ahall 
be  appUed  by  takkw  optlona  Into  account  In 
the  order  in  which  they  were  granted. 

"(S)  DBBHOunaai  at  r*n  luBKBr 
vaLUB.— For  purpoaea  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
fUr  market  value  of  any  atock  ahall  be  de- 
termined aa  of  the  time  the  option  with  re- 
apeet  to  aoeh  atock  to  granted." 

(B)  Subeeetlon  (b)  of  aeetlan  4aXA  of  the 
IMS  Code  to  amended  by  adding  "and"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (5).  by  atrlUng  out  ": 
umT*  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (0)  and  ineerV 
bW  m  Ueu  thereof  a  parted,  and  by  atriklng 
out  paracraph  (7). 

<0  FBiagraph  (1)  of  aeetlon  4S3A(C)  of 
the  liM  Code  to  amended  by  atrlklng  out 
"paragraph  (7)  of  aiilieerflnn  (b)"  and  ineert- 
taig  in  Ueu  thereof  "Bubeectlon  (d)". 

Tonfu  IV  or 

TO  Sacnoii  406 

(1)  Pangraph  (1)  tA  aeetlon  lOMa)  of  the 
ItW  Code  to  «->-'*«^  by  atriklng  out  "or" 
at  the  and  of  aubpaiagraph  (A),  by  atrlklng 
out  the  ported  at  the  end  of  aubparagraph 
(B)  and  iiMertlng  in  beu  thereof  ".  or"  and 
liy  addtiw  at  the  end  thereof  the  foDowtng 


"(C)  the  bidebtadnem  dtaeharged  to  quali- 
fied farm  taidebteteeaa." 

(1)  Paragraph  (S)  of  aeetlon   lOKa)   to 
«—"«■■»  to  read  aa  f oDowk 

"(S)  Ooonaunoai  or  Bzcumioim.— 

"(A)  TRti  11  BEOumraii  Tana 
DOKx.— SubparacraplM  (B)  and  (C)  of 
graph  (1)  ahaU  not  apply  to  a 
which  oceura  In  a  tttle  11  eaae. 


"(A)  bi  OBaauL.— Subparagraph  (C)  of 
aubeectlon  (aXl)  ahall  apply  only  if  the  dla- 
dmrge  to  by  a  qualified  peraon. 

"(B)  QOAunxB  poMmi.— Per  purpoaea  of 
■ubpvagraph  (A),  the  term  'qualified 
peraon'  haa  the  meaning  given  to  auch  term 
by  aeetlan  46(cX8XDXiv):  except  that  auch 
term  ahall  include  any  Pederml.  SUte.  or 
local  government  or  agency  or  instrumental- 
ity thereof.  _^ 

"(»  QoAumo  r*ait  miMsiauimss,— For 
purpoaea  of  thto  section.  Indebtadnem  of  a 
taxpayer  ahaU  be  treated  aa  qualified  farm 
indebtedneaa  if — 

"(A)  auch  taidefotednea  waa  tocamA  di- 
rectly In  oonnecUon  with  the  operation  by 
the  taxpayer  of  the  trade  or  buainem  of 
farming,  and 

"(B)  SO  percent  or  more  of  the  aggregate 
gram  leceipU  of  the  Uxpayer  for  the  3  tax- 
able years  preceding  the  taxable  year  In 
wlilch  the  dlacharge  of  auch  tndebtednem 
occurs  U  attributable  to  the  trade  or  buai- 
nem of  farming.  

"(S>  AMOOWr  KXCLUBB)  CAmiOT  BXCBBPaOM 
or  TAX  ATTBIBtrTBS  Aim  BOSimSS  AKD  IirVBBT- 

MBVT  saBBia. — 

"(A)  III  oanauL.— The  amount  excluded 
under  subparagraph  (C)  of  subaecUon  (aXl) 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of — 

"(I)  the  adjusted  tax  attributes  of  the  tax- 
payer, and 

"(U)  the  aggregate  adjusted  bases  of  quali- 
fied property  held  by  the  taxpayer  as  of  the 
t>«g«t«nnt  Of  the  taxable  year  fbUowing  the 
taxable  year  In  which  the  discharge  occurs. 

"(B)  Anjusiau  TAX  attsisotbs.— For  pur- 
poaea Of  aubparagraph  (A),  the  term  'adjuat- 
ed  tax  attrfbutea'  meana  the  aum  of  the  tax 
attrfbutea  deecrihert  In  aubparagrapha  (A). 
(B).  (C).  and  (K)  of  aubeectlon  (bX3)  deter- 
mined by  taking  Into  account  IS  for  each  $1 
of  the  attrtbutea  deecrilwd  In  aubparagrapha 
(B)  and  (K)  of  aubsectlon  (bXS). 

"(C)  QuALEnxD  paoraair.— For  purposes 
of  thto  paragraph,  the  term  'qualified  prop- 
erty* means  any  property  which  to  used  or  to 
iMld  for  use  In  a  trade  or  buainem  or  for  the 
production  of  income. 

"(D)  CooaaniATiow  wrm  nnoLVBiKrr  xx- 
CLunoii.— For  purpoeea  of  thto  paragraph, 
the  ad}wted  baato  of  any  qualified  property 
and  the  amount  of  the  adjuated  tax  at- 
trfbutea ahall  be  determined  after  any  re- 
duction under  auheectlon  (b)  by  reason  of 
amounts  CTfl^n**^  from  gram  tnoome  imder 
subsection  (ax  IXB)." 

(S)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  1017(b)  to 
■MM^iWi  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  flfBUAL  BULia  FOB  QUAUmS  FABM  Oi- 

"(A)  In  OBIRBAL.— Any  amount  wiilch 
under  subaeetlOD  (bXSXD)  of  aeetlon  108  to 
to  be  aopM<Kl  to  reduce  basis  and  which  to 
attributable  to  an  amount  excluded  under 
subaectlon  (aXlXC)  of  secUon  100- 


'(0  shall  IM  applied  only  to  reduce  the 
basto  of  qualified  property  held  by  the  tax- 
payer, and 

"(11)  shall  be  applied  to  reduce  the  baato  of 
qualified  property  In  the  following  order 

"(I)  First  the  basU  of  qualified  property 
which  to  depreciable  property. 

"(11)  Second  the  baato  of  qualified  proper- 
ty wlilch  to  land  uaed  or  held  f  or  uae  In  the 
trade  or  buainem  of  farming. 

"(m)  Then  the  baato  of  other  qualified 
property. 

"(B)  QuALiriBD  PBOPonT.— For  purpoeea 
of  thto  paragraph,  the  term  'qualified  prop- 
erty* haa  the  meaning  given  to  auch  term  by 
section  lOMgXSXC). 

"(C)  Cbbtaoi  kulbs  maob  atfucablb.— 
Rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  subparagraph 
(C).  (D),  and  (E)  of  paragraph  (S)  shall 
apply  for  purposes  of  thto  paragraph  and 
section  100(0." 

(0)  Subeeetlon  (d)  of  section  100  to  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "aubaeetlona  (a)  and  (b)" 
each  place  it  appears  In  the  heading  thereof 
and  In  the  text  and  heading  of  paragraplia 
(0)  and  (7)  and  Inaerting  In  lieu  thereof 
"aubaeetlona  (a),  (b),  and  (g)". 

(b>  AMBMsmmrra  Rbiatsb  to  Sacnoii  406 
or  THB  R»o«M  Act.— SeeUcKi  406  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended  by  atrlklng  out 
"after  January  1.  1987,  and  before  Septem- 
ber 1.  1967"  and  Inaerting  taa  lieu  thereof 
"on  or  after  January  1. 1987.  and  before  Oc- 
tober 1,  1987". 

BBC  laa.  AMBNOIOENn  UL-ATCD  TO  TIIIB  V  OT 
I  ACT. 


(4)  Section  469(gXS)  of  the  1986  Code  to 


(a)  AMBmaiarra  Rblatbb  to  Sbctioh  501 
or  THB  RooBM  Act.— 

(1)  Clauae  (U)  of  aecUon  469(eXlXA)  of 
the  1986  Code  (relating  to  certain  income 
not  treated  aa  Income  from  paaalve  activity) 
to  amended  by  Inaerting  "not  derived  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  a  trade  or  IniaineM  wtilch 
la"  after  "gain  or  lorn". 

(axA)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aecUon 
469<gXl)  of  the  1986  Code  (reUtlng  to  dla- 
pcaition  of  Interests  In  passive  acUvltles  In 
fully  taxable  transactions)  to  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  OBmaAL.— U  aU  gain  or  loss  real- 
ised on  such  dlsposlUon  to  recognised,  the 
exoem  of— 

•"(1)  the  sum  of— 

'"(I)  any  loss  from  such  activity  for  such 
taxable  year  (determined  after  application 
of  subaecUon  (b)).  plua 

"'(11)  any  loss  realised  on  auch  diapositlon. 


""(11)  net  bioome  or  gain  for  auch  taxable 
year  from  aU  passive  acUvlUes  (determliMd 
without  regard  to  losses  described  In  clause 
(D). 

shall  be  treated  aa  a  lorn  which  to  not  from  a 
passive  acUvity." 

(B)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  469(gXl) 
of  the  1986  Code  to  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

""(C)  Iiiooia  FBOii  PBiOB  TKABS.— To  the 
extent  provided  in  regulations,  income  or 
gain  from  the  activity  for  preceding  taxable 
years  shall  be  taken  Into  account  under  sub- 
paragraph (AKU)  for  the  taxable  year  to  the 
extent  neceaaary  to  prevent  the  avoidance 
of  thto  aection." 

(3)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aecUon  469(gX2) 
of  the  1986  Code  to  amended— 

(A)  by  atriklng  out  ""paragraph  (1)*'  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""paragraph  (IXA)": 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  lossm"  the  fint 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"losses  described  In  paragraph  (IXA)". 


(A)  by  striking  out  ""realised  (or  to  be  real- 
ised)" and  Inaerting  In  lieu  thereof  "'(real- 
ised or  to  be  realised",  and 

(B)  by  iiM<iitiin  a  closing  parenthesto 
after  "completed". 

(5)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  469(h)  of  the 
1906  Code  (relating  to  certain  closely  held  C 
corporations  and  personal  servloe  oorpora- 
tloni)  to  »'"*~wiH  by  inserting  "'only*'  before 

""ir*. 

(6)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  469(1)  of  the 
1986  Code  (relating  to  $28,000  offset  for 
rental  real  estate  acUvitiea)  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "in  the  taxable  year  In  which 
such  portion  of  such  lorn  or  credit  arose" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"in  such  tax- 
able year  (and  if  any  porUon  of  such  lorn  or 
credit  arose  in  another  taxable  year,  in  auch 
other  ♦f'^Mo  year)". 

(7)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  aecUon  469(1X6) 
of  the  1986  Code  (relating  to  interest  aa  a 
limited  partner)  to  amended  by  atrildng  out 
"No"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Except 
aa  provided  in  regulaUona.  no". 

(8)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aecUon  469(jX6) 
of  the  1986  Code  (relating  to  apedal  rule  for 
gifts)  Is  ^rr^'itAm^  by  inserting  "with  respect 
to  which  a  deducUon  liaa  not  been  allowed 
by  reaaon  of  aubsectlon  (a)"  before  ",  and". 

(9)  Section  469(j)  of  the  1986  Code  (relat- 
ing to  definitiona  and  apedal  rules)  to 
»ii«i«t«.rt  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(10)  COOBm>ATXOII  WTTR  SBCTION   SSOA.- 

If  a  passive  acUvity  Involves  the  use  of  a 
dwelling  unit  to  which  section  280A(cX5) 
applies  for  any  taxable  year,  any  income, 
dedueUon.  gain,  or  lom  allocable  to  such  use 
shaU  not  be  taken  into  account  for  purposes 
of  thto  secUon  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(11)  AooxaoATios  or  imtBnta  or  Amu- 
ATBD  oBOTTn.— Except  ss  provided  in  regula- 
tions, aU  monbers  of  an  affiliated  group 
which  files  a  consolidated  return  shall  be 
treated  as  1  corporaUon." 

(10)  Section  501(c)  of  the  Reform  Act  to 
mmmnAmA  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph:  

"(4)  IirooMB  raoif  balbs  or  passivb  activi- 

Tixa  IM  TAXABtB  TBASa  SBUUiamU  BBIOBB  JAK- 
UABT  1.  itai.- If— 

"(A)  gain  to  reoogntoed  In  a  taxable  year 
>M»ttww>t«y  after  December  31.  1086.  from  a 
aale  or  exchange  of  an  Intereat  in  an  activity 
in  a  taxable  year  beginning  before  January 
1. 1987.  and 

"(B)  su^  acUvity  would  be  treated  as  a 
passive  acUvity  under  aectloa  469  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (aa  added  by 
thto  secUon)  If  the  taxpayer  held  such  acUv- 
ity for  its  1st  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  SI.  1986. 

then  such  gain  shall  be  treated  as  income 
from  a  passive  acUvity  for  purposes  of  such 
section." 

(b)  AMxamovTS  Rblatbd  to  Sacnoii  503 
or  THB  R^POBii  Act. — 

(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aeetlon  SOXdXl) 
of  the  Reform  Act  (defining  qualified  inves- 
tor) to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  If- 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  a  project  placed  In  serv- 
ice on  or  iMfore  August  16.  1986.  such 
person  held  an  Interest  in  such  project  on 
August  16.  1986.  and  such  person  made  hto 
initial  taivestment  after  December  SI.  1968. 
or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  a  project  placed  in  serv- 
ice after  August  16.  1986.  auch  person  made 
hla  Initial  investment  after  Decem- 
ber SI.  198S.  and  such  person  Imld  an  inter- 


est in  such  project  an  DeoemlMr  SI,  1986, 
and". 

(2)  Suliaection  (d)  of  seetimi  602  of  the 
Reform  Act  (defining  qualified  Investor)  to 
«wwww<<iri  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(S)  Spscial  bulb  roB  canAm  pabiiibb- 
■Kira.- In  the  caae  of  any  property  which  to 
held  by  a  partnerahlp— 

"(A)  which  placed  such  property  In  service 
on  or  after  December  31,  1985,  and  before 
August  17, 1986,  and  continuously  held  such 
property  through  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year  for  which  the  determtnaUon  Is  being 
made,  and 

"(B)  which  was  not  treated  as  a  new  part- 
nership or  aa  terminated  at  any  time  on  or 
after  December  31,  1985,  and  through  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year  for  which  the  de- 
termination to  being  made, 

paragraph  (IXAXi)  shaU  be  ai^Ued  by  sub- 
stituting 'Decemlier  31,  1987'  for  'August  16, 
1986'  the  2nd  place  it  appears." 

(S)  The  aubseetkm  (d)  of  aecUon  502  of 
the  Reform  Act  which  relates  to  Bpedai. 
rulea  to  redealgnated  aa  subaecUon  (e). 

(c)  AjfxmwBinB  Rbiatbb  to  Sbctiok  511 
or  THB  Rbpobm  Act.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  secUon  163(dX3) 
of  the  1986  Code  (deflntaig  Investment  Inter- 
est) to  amended  by  atriklng  out  "ineurred  or 
continued  to  purchase  or  carry"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thoeof  "properly  allocable  to". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aecUon  163(dX4) 
of  the  1986  Code  to  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lowa: 

"(B)  Isvasimirr  ibcomk.— The  term  'in- 
veatment  income'  means  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  grom  taicome  (other  than  gain  taken 
Into  account  under  clause  (U))  from  proper- 
ty held  for  Investment,  and 

"(11)  any  net  gain  attributable  to  the  dls- 
poslUon of  property  held  for  Investment." 

(3)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  secUon  163(dX6) 
of  the  1986  Code  to  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  Iir  GBinBAL.— The  amotmt  of  Interest 
paid  or  accrued  during  any  such  taxable 
year  which  to  disaUowed  under  thto  sulisec- 
Uon  shall  itot  exceed  the  sum  of — 

"'(1)  the  amount  which  would  be  disal- 
lowed under  thto  subsecUon  if — 

'"(I)  paragraph  (1)  were  appUed  by  subsU- 
tuUng  "the  sum  of  the  ceiling  amount  and 
the  net  investment  Income'  for  "the  net  In- 
vestment Income',  and 

"(n)  paragraphs  (4XE)  and  (5XAXU)  did 
not  apply,  and 

""(U)  the  applicable  percentage  of  the 
excemof- 

'"(I)  the  amount  which  (without  regard  to 
thto  paragraph)  to  not  allowable  aa  a  deduc- 
Uon under  thto  sulisecUon  for  the  taxable 
year,  over 

""(11)  the  amount  deserllMd  In  clause  (i). 

The  preceding  sentence  shaU  not  apply  to 
any  interest  treated  as  paid  or  accrued 
during  the  taxable  year  imder  paragraph 
(2)." 

(4)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aeetlon  16S(hX2) 
of  the  1986  Code  to  amended  by  atriklng  out 
"incurred  or  oonUnued  in  connecUon  with 
the  conduct  oT'  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"properly  allocable  to". 

(5)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  secUon  163(hX3) 
of  the  1986  Code  (defining  quaUfled  resi- 
dence interest)  to  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(C)  C30ST  >ot  lbss  thah  balamcb  or  m- 

DKSTXDIRSS  mCUBBXD  OB  OB  BBPOBX  AUODST 
IS.  ISSS.- 

"(1)  la  ODIBAL.- The  amount  under  aub- 
paracraph  (BXUXX)  at  any  time  after 
August  16.  1986.  ShaU  not  be  lem  than  the 


outstanding  principal  amotrnt  (as  of  sudi 
time)  of  indebtedness— 

"(I)  which  was  incurred  on  or  before 
Augiist  16,  1986.  and  whi^  waa  aecured  by 
the  quaUfled  realdenee  on  August  16.  1986. 
or 

"(11)  which  to  aecured  by  the  qualified  res- 
idence and  waa  Incurred  after  August  18, 
1986.  to  refinance  indebtednem  described  in 
subclauae  (I)  (or  refinanced  indeWednam 
meeting  the  requirementa  of  thto  aubclause) 
to  the  extent  (immediately  after  the  refi- 
nancing) the  principal  amount  of  the  in- 
debtednem resulting  from  the  refinancing 
does  not  exceed  the  principal  amount  of  the 
refinanced  tndebtednem  (immediately 
bef<M«  the  refinancing). 

"(U)  LnOTATIOll  OS  PBUOD  Or  BBmuso- 

mo.— Subclauae  (II)  of  dauae  (1)  ahall  not 
apply  to  any  indebtednem  after— 

'"(I)  the  expiraticm  of  the  term  of  the  in- 
debtednem deacribed  hi  clauae  (IXI).  or 

"cn)  If  the  principal  of  the  indebtednem 
deacribed  In  clauae  (1X1)  to  not  amortted 
over  Its  term,  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
the  1st  refinancing  of  auch  indebtednem  (or 
If  earUer.  the  date  which  to  30  yean  after 
the  date  of  such  refinancing)." 

(6KA)  The  heading  for  aection  ieS(hX5) 
of  the  1986  Code  to  amended  to  read  aa  f<d- 
lowa: 

"(5)  Otrxb  DBPimTioiia  Am>  araciAL 
ButBS.- For  purpoam  of  thto  aubsecUon— ". 

(B)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  16S(h)  of  the . 
1986  Code  to  amoMled— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "For  purposm  of  thto 
subsecUon-"  In  sul>paragraph  (A),  and 

(U)  by  striking  out  "For  purposm  of  thto 
paragraph,  any"  in  subparagraph  (B)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Any". 

(7)  COause  (lU)  of  secUon  16S(hX5XA)  of 
the  1986  Code  to  ammded  by  striking  out 
'"USED  OB"  In  the  heading  thereof  and  by 
striking  out  ""or  use". 

(8)  SecUon  16S(bX5)  of  the  1986  Code  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f  oUowIng  new  subparagraphs: 

"'(C)  UmSVtHKSSBLB  SBCUBITT  nriBBSTS.— 

Indebtednem  shall  not  fall  to  be  treated  as 
secured  by  any  property  solely  because, 
under  any  applicable  State  or  local  home- 
stead or  other  debtor  protection  law  in 
effect  on  August  16. 1986.  the  aeeurity  Inter- 
est to  ineff  ecUve  or  the  enf  oroeabiUty  of  the 
aeeurity  Interest  to  restricted. 

"'(D)  TkAirafB  iwuiiKsi'  to  oitobck.  rc— 

"(1)  IH  OKHBBAL.- If,  incident  to  divorce  or 
legal  separatton— 

'"(I)  an  individual  acqulrm  the  interest  of 
a  spouse  or  former  spouse  In  a  quaUfled  resi- 
dence in  a  tranafer  to  which  aecUon  1041  ap- 
pUes,  and 

"'(11)  such  Individual  incurs  indebtednem 
which  to  aecured  by  auch  quaUfled  resktenoe. 
the  amount  determined  under  paragraph 
(SXBXUXI)  with  reapect  to  auch  qualified 
realdenee  ahaU  be  increaaed  by  the  amount 
determined  under  clauae  (U). 

"(U)  Amour  or  oicuasb.— The  amount 
determined  under  thto  clauae  ahaU  be  equal 
to  the  excem  (if  any)  of— 

""(I)  the  leaaer  of  the  amount  of  the  in- 
debtednem deacribed  In  clauae  (IXD).  or  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  apouae'a  or  former 
apouae'a  Intoeat  in  the  quaUfled  reaidenoe 
aa  of  the  time  of  the  tranafer.  over 

""(11)  the  baato  of  the  apouae  or  former 
apouae  In  auch  taitereat  in  audi  residenoe." 

(9)  Paragraph  (6)  of  aection  16S(h)  of  the 
1086  Code  to  ammdwd  by  striking  out  "aub- 
sectlon" the  Srd  place  it  appean  and  insert' 
ing  in  Ueu  thereof  '"paragraph". 
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UMI 


(10)  Saotim  4«T(eXtMC)  and  IMMbXS) 
of  Um  IMS  Code  AT*  Mch  MiMtinVwl  by  in- 
[  "MettoiM"  bafon  "170(e)". 

AICD  TO  1TIU  ▼!  or 

I  ACT. 

)  TO  SacnoK  Ml  or 
16  of  the  IMO 
Coda  te  Mr-"**^  by  addtnc  at  the  end 
tbaraof  tba  f oDowtiw  new  aubaaetloii: 

"(a)  Vrnmrntam  io  lliwaai  Rats.— If  the 
ebHWt  rafarrad  to  In  Mibaaetkm  (a)  tiiTOhraa 
a  etaai«a  Id  the  hicbaat  rate  of  tax  Impoaad 
by  aaettoB  1  or  11(b).  any  raferanoe  In  thla 
ebaptar  to  each  blcfaaat  rate  (other  than  tn 
a  provWoD  linpaatiw  a  tax  by  ref  erenoe  to 
aoeb  rata)  ahall  be  tiaated  aa  a  referenoe  to 
the  weichted  averaae  of  the  hl«heat  ratea 
baf  ot«  and  after  the  dianse  determined  on 
the  baato  of  the  laaiiiittiri  portlooB  of  the 
taxable  year  bef ora  the  date  of  the  chance 
and  on  or  after  the  data  of  the  diange." 

(b)  AMMBM—ia  Ra^TB  TO  SBLTlOWa  611 

an  Oia  or  TB  RvMOi  Aci.- 

(1)  Sobparacraph  (B)  of  aeetkm  a46(cXl) 
of  tha  IMO  Code  la  amended  by  atriklnc  out 
"M  paraent"  and  taaerttnc  tn  Ueu  thereof 
"M  paroent". 

(1)  Subparacraph  (B)  of  aeetlao  MKaXS) 
of  the  lOM  Code  ia  amended  by  itrlkinc  out 
•<i«%,th"  Mwi  iimiitlm  In  Ueu  thereof 
"••%«tha". 

(S)  Paragraph  (S)  of  aeetkm  M4(b>  of  the 
lOM  Code  la  »»»— ««««rf  to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"(9)  AnaaaoAn  smaBna.— For  purpoaea 
of  thla  ■ubeeetloo— 

"(A)  In  oaaBUL.— In  oompuUnc  the 
amount  of  aoregate  dtvtdenda  reoelred. 
there  ahall  only  be  taken  Into  aooount  dtvl- 

I  recetred  tram  dmeatlc  oorporatlooa. 

"(B)  DiiUMiia.— Par  purpoaea  of  aubpar*- 
graph  (A),  the  term  'dlTtdend'  ahaU  not  tn- 
elude  any  dlrtrfbutk»  from— 

"(t)  a  corporation  which,  for  the  taxable 
year  of  the  oorporstlon  In  which  the  dlatrl- 
butlon  to  made,  or  for  the  next  preoedlnc 
fy»«Ma  jfftx  of  the  corporation.  U  a  corpo- 
ration exempt  from  tax  tmder  aecUon  Ml 
(relatlnc  to  certain  charttable.  etc.  organl- 
Mttoiw)  or  aecUon  sai  (relating  to  farmera' 
cooparatira  aaaodaUoaa).  or 

"(U)  a  real  eatate  tareatment  truat  which, 
for  the  taxable  year  of  the  truat  In  which 
the  dividend  la  paid,  quallflea  under  part  n 
of  aubchapter  M  (aectlon  SM  and  foUowtng). 

"(C)  LmiTATiOMa  on  aituiaaiia  ntoii  axou- 
LATXD  unaamxT  omirAnxB.— In  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  any  dividend  for  purpoaea 
of  thto  paragraph,  a  dividend  received  from 
a  regulated  inveatment  company  ahall  be 
aubjeet  to  the  llmltatlona  preacribed  In  thia 
aectlon." 

(c)  AMxmHam  Rblatb  to  Sacnoa  614 
or  TSB  lUroui  Act.— 

(1)  aectlon  1060(d)  of  the  lOM  Ckxle  <re- 
lattng  to  extenaloa  to  certain  property  dla- 
trfbuttaiM)  to  amended  by  atrlktng  out  para- 
graph (6)  and  redealgnating  paragrapha  (6) 
and  (T)  aa  paragrairtia  (5)  and  (0). 

(2)  Seetlan  1000(dXS)  of  the  lOM  Code 
(detlnliw  dividend  announcement  date),  aa 
redealgnated  by  paragraph  (1).  to  amended 
hs  liwertlng  "amount  or"  before  "payment". 

(S)  Section  10M(dX6>  of  the  lOM  C^ode 
(relating  to  exception  where  atock  held 
during  entire  exiatenee  of  corporation),  aa 
riirtflgnaltil  by  paragraph  (1).  to  amended 
to  read  aa  f  oQowx: 

"(6)  Kxcxriiuii  wans  arocx  hba  Doanra 
wmam  axiaiaiwj  or  ooaroaATXoa.- 

"(A)  Ui  HT"  -«■"««—*«>«  (a)  ahall  not 
apply  to  any  extraordinary  dividend  with  re- 
;  to  any  aharaof  atock  of  a  corporation 


"(i)  auch  atock  waa  held  by  the  taxpaiyer 
durteg  the  entire  period  auch  oorpor»tloo 
«M  tn  exlitcnoe.  and 

"(U)  except  aa  provided  in  regtilationa.  the 
only  t*'"«*«g"  and  proflta  of  audi  corpora- 
tion were  eamlnga  and  proflta— 

"(I)  accumulated  by  auch  corporation 
during  lit  period  of  exiatenee.  or 

"(11)  attributAble  to  tranafei*  or  dlatrlbu- 
tloni  from  1  or  more  qualified  corporatlona. 

"(B)  QuAuriBD  ooawoaATXoii.— For  pur- 
poaea of  aubparagraph  (A),  the  term  'quail- 
fled  corporation'  meana  any  corporation  (in- 
eludhig  a  |Miiil<ii>«anr  oorporatloa)— 

"(i)  with  reapect  to  wlUch  the  taxpayer 
holtto  directly  or  indirectly  during  the  entire 
period  of  auch  corporatlon'a  exiatenee  at 
leaat  the  aame  ownerahip  intereat  aa  the 
taxpayer  holda  to  the  corporation  diatribut- 
Ing  the  extraordinary  dividend,  and 

"(U)  which  haa  no  eamtnga  and  proflta— 

"(I)  which  wera  earned  by.  or 

"(II)  which  ara  attributable  to  gain  on 
property  which  accrued  during  a  period  the 
oorporatlon  holding  the  property  waa. 
a  corporation  not  deacrlbed  In  clauae  (i). 

"(C)  ArrucATioii  or  PiUuoaArH.— Thto 
paragraph  ahall  not  apply  to  any  extraordi- 
nary dividend  to  the  extent  auch  application 
to  Inconatotent  with  the  purpoaea  of  thto  aec- 
tlon." 

(4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aectlon  1000(e)  of  the 
lOM  C>>de  (ralatlng  to  treatment  of  partial 
liquidation)  to  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
purpoaea  of  thto  aectlon  (without  regard  to 
the  holding  period  of  the  stock)"  and  inaert- 
ing  In  lieu  thereof:  "to  which  paragrapha  (1) 
and  (2)  of  aubaectlon  (a)  apply  without 
regard  to  the  period  the  taxpayer  held  such 
stock". 

(6)  Paragraph  (9)  of  aectlon  10Se(e)  of  the 
lOM  Code  (reUUng  to  qualifying  dlvldenda) 
ia  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  QuAurmro  Diviuamia.— 

"(A)  iJi  oaireaAL.— Except  aa  provided  in 
regulations,  the  term  extraordinary  divi- 
dend' doea  not  Include  any  qualifying  divi- 
dend (within  the  meaning  of  aectlon  943). 

"(B)  EzcxmoH.— Subparagraph  (A)  ahall 
not  apply  to  any  portion  of  a  dividend 
which  to  attributable  to  earnings  and  profiU 
whlch- 

"(1)  were  earned  by  a  corporation  during  a 
period  it  waa  not  a  member  of  the  affiliated 
group,  or 

"(11)  are  allocable  to  gain  on  property 
wlilch  accrued  during  a  period  the  coriwra- 
tlon  holding  the  property  was  not  a  member 
of  the  affiliated  group." 

(6)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aectlon  1060(eX9) 
of  the  lOM  Code  (relating  to  qualified  pre- 
ferred dlvldenda)  to  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  In  axmaAL.- In  the  caae  of  1  or  more 
qualified  preferred  dlvldenda  with  reapect  to 
any  ahare  of  stock— 

"(1)  thto  section  shaU  not  apply  to  such 
dlvldenito  if  the  taxpayer  holds  auch  atock 
for  more  than  5  years,  and 

"(11)  if  the  taxpayer  dlapoeea  of  such  stock 
before  It  has  been  held  for  more  than  5 
years,  the  aggregate  reduction  under  aubaec- 
tlon (aXl)  with  reapect  to  such  dlvldenda 
ahall  not  be  greater  than  the  exoeaa  (if  any) 
of- 

"(I)  the  qualified  preferred  dlvldenda  paid 
with  irarurt  to  auch  stock  during  the  period 
the  taxpayer  held  auch  atock.  over 

"(II)  the  qualified  preferred  dlvldenda 
which  would  have  been  paid  during  such 
period  on  the  baato  of  the  stated  rate  of 
return." 

(7)  Clauae  (i)  of  aectlon  1000(eX9XC)  of 
the  lOM  Code  to  amended— 


(A)  by  atrtklng  out  "any  dividend  payable" 
and  inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "any  fixed  divi- 
dend payable",  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"Such  term  shall  not  Include  any  dividend 
payable  with  respect  to  any  share  of  stock  If 
the  actual  rate  of  return  on  such  stock  ex- 
ceeda  IS  percent." 

(6)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  lM0(eX9) 
of  the  lOM  Code  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"subparagraph  (A)"  in  the  material  preced- 
ing clause  (1)  and  inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
"thto  paragraph". 

(d)  AMSMMXWn  RXLATID  TO  SlCnOM  691 

or  THX  RxroBM  Act.— 

(IXA)  Section  S09(eX9)  of  the  lOM  OMle 
toamended— 

(I)  by  Inaertlng  "or  other  corporate  con- 
traction" after  "redemption"  each  place  it 
appean,  and 

(II)  by  Inaertlng  "oa  othb  ooaroaATX  oom- 
TSAcnow"  after  "Bauanriioir"  In  the  head- 
ing thereof. 

(B)  Oauae  (U)  of  aectlon  389(hX3XA)  of 
the  lOM  Code  to  amended— 

(I)  by  Inaertlng  "or  other  corporate  con- 
traction" after  "redemption  "  each  place  It 
appears,  and 

(II)  by  Inaertlng  "oa  OTHxa  coaroaAR  cos- 
TXACTioKa"  after  "axDncmoiia"  In  the 
heading  thereof . 

(C)  Section  SS9(m)  of  the  lOM  Codtt  to 
amended  by  Inaertlng  "azui"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9).  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(4).  and  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (4). 

(9)  Section  3S9(gK4KC)  of  the  lOM  Code 
to  amended  by  Inserting  "rules  similar  to" 
before  "the  rules". 

OKA)  SecUon  U2(hKlKC)  of  the  lOM 
Code  is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(C)  Sscnoit  3ja  oahi.- If  an  election 
under  section  3M  to  made  in  connection 
with  any  ownerahip  change,  then  with  re- 
spect to  such  change— 

"(1)  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply,  and 

"(11)  the  aectlon  389  limitation  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  gain  to  recognised  by 
reason  of  auch  election  shall  be  Increased  by 
the  leaaer  of — 

"(I)  the  amount  of  auch  gain,  or 

"(11)  the  net  unrealized  built-in  gain  of 
the  old  loaa  corporation  (without  regard  to 
paragraph  (3KB))." 

(B)  SecUon  389(hX5)  of  the  lOM  Code  to 
amended  by  inaertlng  ",  In  the  caae  of  an  old 
loas  oorporatlon  with  a  net  imreallzed  built- 
in  gain  or  loss"  after  "subsection  (bK3)". 

(4)  Section  383(1K3)  of  the  19M  CJode  to 
amended— 

(A)  by  Inaertlng  "the  earlier  of  before 
"the  1st  day",  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  'or  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  transaction  being  tested  occxirs" 
after  "  1st  post-change  year". 

(5XA)  SecUon  389(kKl)  of  the  19M  C^ode 
to  amended  by  Inserting  "or  having  a  net  op- 
erating loaa  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
the  ownerahip  change  ooeun"  after  "carry- 
over". 

(B)  SecUon  383(kK3)  of  the  lOM  Code  to 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  Ou)  LOSS  coaroBATios.— The  term  'old 
loas  corporaUon'  means  any  corporaUon— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  which  there  to  an 
ownership  change,  and 

"(B)  which  (befora  the  ownership  change) 
was  a  loas  corporaUon." 

(0)  SecUon  389(1K3XA)  of  the  1086  Code  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ill),  and  by  striking  out  clauae  (Iv) 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng 
pew  clauses" 


"(iv)  except  to  the  extent  provided  in  reg- 
iii.flaw  an  option  to  acquire  atock  ahall  be 
treated  aa  exerdaed  if  auch  exerdae  results 
in  an  ownenhlp  change,  and 

"(V)  in  attributing  stock  from  an  enUty 
under  paragraph  (9)  of  aecUon  318(a).  there 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  account— 

"(I)  In  the  case  of  attribution  from  a  cor- 
poraUon. stock  which  to  not  treated  as  stock 
for  puriMses  of  thto  secUon.  or 

"(11)  In  the  caae  of  attrlbuUon  from  an- 
other enUty,  an  interest  In  auch  enUty  aiml- 
lar  to  itoA  described  in  subclause  (I)." 

(7)  Clauae  (U)  of  secUon  389(1K5KA)  of  the 
lOM  C^Mle  to  amended  by  striking  out  "im- 
mediately after  such  ownership  change" 
and  inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "immediately 
after  such  ownerahip  change  and  as  a  reault 
of  being  ahareholders  or  creditors  immedi- 
ately before  auch  change". 

(8)  SecUon  389(1K6KF)  of  the  lOM  Code  to 
amended— 

(A)  by  inaertlng  " '1604(aX9XB)'  for 
'1504(aX9)'  and"  after  "subsUtuUnr'  In 
clauae  (IXI).  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "deposits  deacrlbed  in 
subclause  (U)"  In  cUuse  (UKIII)  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "the  amount  of  deposits 
In  the  new  loss  corporaUon  Immediately 
after  the  change". 

(9)  Paragraph  (8)  of  aecUon  382(1)  of  the 
18M  Code  to  amended  by  striking  out  "shaU 
be  the  value  of  the  new  loas  corporaUon  im- 
mediately after  the  ownership  change"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "shaU  reflect  the 
Increase  (If  any)  In  value  of  the  old  loaa  cor- 
poraUon reaultlng  from  any  surrender  or 
cancellaUon  of  creditors'  claims  In  the 
tranaacUon". 

(10)  SecUon  389(1)  of  the  1»M  Oxle  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  PaxDccssaoB  akd  succxasoH  enti- 
TTXS. —Except  aa  provided  In  regulaUons. 
any  enUty  and  any  predecessor  or  successor 
enUUes  of  such  enUty  shaU  be  treated  as  1 
enUty." 

(11)  Paragraph  (1)  of  secUon  691(f)  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended  to  read  as  f oUows: 

"(1)  AMXinnfxirn  mum  bt  suaaacnoMS  (a), 
(b).  An  (c).— 

"(A)  I>  oxnaAL.- 

"(1)  CHAiniKa  ARxa  itss.- The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c) 
shaU  apply  to  any  ownership  change  after 
December  31.  1988. 

"(U)  Puufs  or  KxoaoAinzAnos  ADomo 
Bspoax  its7.— For  purposes  of  clause  (1),  any 
equity  structure  shift  pursuant  to  a  plan  of 
reorganixaUon  adopted  before  January  1. 
1987.  ShaU  be  treated  aa  occtirring  when 
such  plan  was  adopted. 

"(B)   TXBMIIIATIOII   or   OLD   SBCTIOH   SSS.- 

Except  in  a  case  described  In  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing paragrapha — 

"(i)  secUon  389(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
(^ode  of  1954  (as  In  effect  before  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subaectkm  (a)  and  the 
amendments  made  by  aecUon  8M  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1076)  shaU  not  apply  to  any 
increase  in  percentage  points  occurring 
after  December  31. 19U.  and 

"(U)  aecUon  389(b)  of  such  Code  (as  so  in 
effect)  shaU  not  apply  to  any  reorganlzaU<Mi 
occurring  pursuant  to  a  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion adopted  after  December  31, 19M. 
In  no  event  shall  secUons  389  (a)  and  (b)  of 
such  Code  (as  so  In  effect)  apply  to  any 
ownership  change  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(C)  CooasniATioii  with  sbctioii  ssad).- 
For  purpoaea  of  aecUon  382(1)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  19M  (as  added  by  thto 
secUon).  any  equity  structure  shift  pursuant 


to  a  plan  of  reorganhaUon  adopted  before 
January  1.  1087.  shaU  be  treated  as  occur- 
ring when  such  plan  was  adopted." 

(13KA)  SecUon  621(fX2XC)  of  the  Reform 
Act  to  amended  by  inaertlng  "and  reincor- 
porated in  Delaware  in  1967,"  after  "1994. ". 

(B)  Cnauae  (U)  of  aecUon  691(fX2KC)  of 
the  Reform  Act  to  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows 

"(U)  the  amendmenta  made  by  aubaectlona 
(e)  and  (f )  of  aecUon  806  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976  ahaU  not  apply  to  auch  debt  re- 
atrueturlng.  except  that  the  amendment 
treated  aa  part  of  such  subsectlona  under 
aecUon  50(b)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1084 
(relating  to  qualified  workouts)  shaU  apply 
to  such  debt  restructuring." 

(13)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  secUon  691(fX9) 
of  the  Reform  Act  to  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  reorganization". 

(14)  SecUon  691(fX3)  of  the  Reform  Act  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "after  December 
31.  1988". 

(15)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  691(f)  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowlng: 

"Any  regulations  preacribed  imder  secUon 
382  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(as  added  by  subsection  (a))  which  have  the 
effect  of  treating  a  group  of  shareholders  as 
a  separate  5-percent  shareholder  by  reason 
of  a  pubUc  offering  shaU  not  apply  to  insU- 
tuUons  described  In  section  501  of  such 
Code  with  respect  to  any  public  offering 
before  January  1,  1989.  Unless  the  corpora- 
Uon otherwise  elects,  an  underwriter  of  any 
offering  of  stock  in  a  corporaUon  before 
September  19.  19M  (January  1.  1989.  in  the 
caae  of  an  insUtution  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence),  shall  not  be  treated  as  ac- 
quiring any  stock  of  such  corporaUon  by 
reason  of  a  firm  commitment  underwriting 
to  the  extent  the  stock  to  disposed  of  pursu- 
ant to  the  offer  (but  in  no  event  later  than 
M  days  after  the  initial  offering)." 

(16)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  secUon  691(fX7) 
of  the  Reform  Act  to  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  parent  corporation  referred  to  in 
aecUon  903(dK13KB)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "a  parent  corporaUon  incorporated 
in  March  19M  imder  the  laws  of  Delaware". 

(17KA)  SubsecUon  (e)  of  section  382  of 
the  1988  Code  to  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  TaxATMXirr  or  roxxiGH  corpora- 
tiohs.- Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  reg- 
ulaUons. In  determining  the  value  of  any  old 
loas  corporation  which  to  a  foreign  corpora- 
Uon. there  ShaU  be  taken  into  aooount  only 
items  treated  as  connected  with  the  conduct 
of  a  trade  or  business  in  the  United  States." 

(B)  The  amendmoit  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  ShaU  apply  to  any  ownership 
change  after  June  10,  1987.  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  any  equity  structure 
shift  pursuant  to  a  plan  of  reorganizaUon 
adopted  on  or  before  Jime  10,  1M7.  shaU  be 
treated  as  occurring  when  such  plan  was 
adopted. 

(e)  AMxniiXRTa  Rxlatxd  to  Sbctioh  631 
or  TBZ  RzroBM  Act.— 

(1)  Clause  (U)  of  secUon  336(dX9XB)  of 
the  lOM  Code  to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(U)  CxxTAn  Aoquiamoira  tbxatb>  as  paxt 
or  rLAK.— For  purposes  of  clause  (i),  any 
property  described  in  clauae  (1X1)  acquired 
by  the  liquidated  corporaUon  after  the  date 
9  yean  before  the  date  of  the  adoption  of 
the  plan  of  complete  liquidation  ahall. 
except  aa  provided  In  regulatlona.  be  Ueated 
aa  acquired  aa  part  of  a  plan  deacrlbed  In 
clause  (ixn)." 


(9)  Paragraph  (•)  of  aectloo  SS6(d)  of  the 
lOM  Code  to  ammded  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence"  "The 
preceding  soiteDoe  ahaU  apply  to  any  distri- 
bution to  the  80-paoent  distributee  only  if 
subsecUon  (a)  or  (bXl)  of  section  987  ap- 
plies to  such  dlatribuUon." 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  of  secUon  336  of  the 
19M  Code  to  amended  by  striking  out  "such 
corporaUon  may  elect"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "'an  elecUon  may  be  made". 

(4)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  secUon  337(bxa> 
of  the  1986  Code  to  amended— 

(A)  by  atrlklng  out  "or  Sll(bX9)"  In  clauae 
(1). 

(B)  by  striking  out  "in  an  unrelated  trade 
or  busineas  (aa  defined  in  aecUon  518)"  in 
clauae  (i)  and  inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "in  an 
acUvity  the  income  from  which  to  subject  to 
tax  under  secUon  511(a)".  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "an  unrelated  trade  or 
busineas  of  such  organiiaUon"  In  clauae  (U) 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "an  acUvlty  re- 
ferred to  in  clauae  (1)". 

(5)  SubsecUon  (d)  of  secUon  337  of  the 
1986  C^ode  to  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "to  thto  subpart"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "to  thto  subpart  at 
to  section  1374",  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "or  through  the  use  of  a 
regulated  Investment  company  or  real 
estate  investment  trust"  after  "subdiap- 
ter)"  In  paragraph  (1). 

(6)  SubaecUon  (b)  of  aecUon  334  of  the 
1986  c:k>de  to  amended  to  read  aa  foUowK 

"(b)  LlQUIMTIOR  or  STTBSmiAXT.- 

"(1)  In  osinaAL.- If  property  to  received 
by  a  corporate  distributee  In  a  disttlbutlan 
in  a  complete  UquidaUon  to  which  aectlan 
332(a)  appUes  (or  In  a  transfer  described  in 
secUon  337(bKl)),  the  basto  of  such  proper- 
ty In  the  hands  of  such  distributee  ahaU  be 
the  aame  as  it  would  be  tn  the  hands  of  the 
transferor,  except  that.  In  any  caae  in  which 
gain  or  loaa  to  recognized  by  the  Uquidattng 
oorporaUcm  with  reapect  to  auch  property, 
the  basto  of  such  property  in  the  hands  of 
such  distributee  shall  be  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  the  dla- 
tribuUon. 

"(9)  CoRPoaATS  DUTaiBUT^— For  pur- 
poses of  thto  subaecUon,  the  term  'corporate 
distributee'  meana  only  the  ooiporatkm 
which  meets  the  stock  ownership  require- 
ments q>ecified  in  secUon  339(b)." 

(7KA)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aeetkm 
453(hXl)  of  the  lOM  Code  to  amended  by 
atriklng  out  "to  (me  peraon"  and  Inaertlng  in 
Ueu  thereof  "to  1  peraon  in  1  transaction". 

(B)  Subparagraph  (E)  of  aecUon  4B8(hXl) 
of  the  lOM  Code  to  amended  by  atriklng  out 
"aecUon  368(cKl)"  and  Inaertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "aectlon  368(c)". 

(8XA)  Part  Vn  of  aubchapto-  C  of  chapter 
1  of  the  lOM  Code  to  her^y  repealed. 

(B)  SubaecUon  (b)  of  aectlon  311  of  the 
lOM  Code  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  SraciAL  auLX  roa  csktaim  nisTuao- 
Tioira  or  PAanxaxHir  ox  txost  uiiiuaia.— 
If  the  property  dlatrlbuted  oonaiata  of  an  in- 
terest in  a  partnership  or  trust,  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulaUons  provide  that  the 
amount  of  the  gain  recognised  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  computed  without  regard 
to  any  loaa  attributable  to  property  contrib- 
uted to  the  partnership  or  trust  for  the 
principal  tHirpose  of  recognising  such  loas 
on  the  distritraUon." 

(C)  The  table  of  parts  for  aubchapter  C  of 
chapter  1  of  the  lOM  Code  to  ammdwd  by 
striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  part  vn. 

(9)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aecUon  967(a)  of  the 
19M  C^ode  to  amended— 


out  "(oUmt  than  m  loai  tn 
In  oomptote  Uqukte- 
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(A)bv 

OM*  ot  ft 

ttanr.aad 

(B)  tav  addiw  at  th*  and  tbaraof  tba  fol- 

m  M«  twrtw^  "Tba  maeadtm  aan- 

I  ahan  not  apply  to  any  loa  of  ttoa  dla- 

t>lbiitli«  eotpontton  (or  tha  dMrfbotaa)  In 

tte  eaaa  of  a  dMrftaitlan  In  eonplate  Uqut- 


(M)  Pancnph  (1)  of  aaetkn  Ml(b)  of  the 
ItM  Coda  li  aaandad  to  raad  aa  fOUowK 

"<1)  qir— "  auu.— For  purpoaaa  of  thia 
,ti4f™«.  tha  aaaoont  of  any  diatittmtlan 
ihafl  ba  the  aaaonnt  of  mooay  racetred.  plaa 
(ha  fair  markat  valua  of  tha  otbar  pfoparty 


(11)  nulManrinn  (d)  of  aaetlao  Ml  of  the 
ItM  Coda  la  amandad  to  raad  aa  f oUowa: 

"(d)  Bans.— Hm  baaia  of  pcoparty  re- 
oalvad  m  a  dMrfbiitk»  to  irtiieh  rataaac«ton 
<a)  appllaa  ahaD  ba  tha  fair  aaiket  valua  of 

(M)  aaettan  Ml  of  tha  IMS  Coda  la 
aiiimrtnil  by  atrlklnc  out  ■ubaarftnn  (a)  and 
by  lailaalffiaHiM  luliaaftlnna  <f)  and  (c)  *■ 
autiaartlnwi  (a)  and  (f).  raipaetlvaly. 

(IS)  Bubaartkin  (a)  of  aaotton  M7  of  the 
UM  Ooda  to  amandad  by  radaalcnatlnc 
pancnph  (S)  aa  pancnph  (•)  and  by  tn- 
aftar  pancraph  (4)  the  foOowlnc 


"(•)  F 


(1)  AMB  (•»  aOT  TO  AITLT 

TO  TT***"*  aacno*  a«i  nuaa*cno«a.— 
Pancraplai  <X)  and  (S)  ahall  not  apply  in 
tha  eaaa  of  an  asehanca  deacflbad  tn  aactlon 
Ml.  8ubjaet  to  aueh  baala  adjurtmenta  aa 
ahaU  ba  provided  In  raculatlana.  the  preoed- 
Inc  aantmrw  ahall  not  apply  If  the  tranaf er- 
ae  to  a  oorpontton  oootralled  (within  the 
mMnhw  of  aacOon  MMO)  by  a  domeatlc 
earporatkn  or  by  memben  of  the  «nie  af- 
flMotT^  group  of  coiporatlona  (within  the 
manlnc  of  aactkm  1504)." 

(14XA)  Sobaeetlon  (d)  of  aeetlan  IMS  of 
the  ISM  Code  la  amended  by  atrlklnc  out 
pancnph  (S). 

(B)  8ubpai«craph  (B)  of  aectton  194a(f)(l) 
of  the  ISM  Code  la  ammrted  to  read  aa  fol- 


"(B)  auch  dofneatlc  owpormtlon  dlatributea 
atock  of  such  f  orelcn  ooipormtlon  In  a  dlatrl- 
bntkm  to  which  aactlon  Sll(a).  U7.  or 
Ml(eXl)  appUaa,". 

(C)  Subaaetlan  (f)  of  aactlon  IMS  of  the 
ISM  Code  la  amended  by  atrlklnc  out  pan- 
craph (S)  and  by  redealcnaflnc  paracraph 
(4)  aa  paracraph  (S). 

(D)  The  auhaactlon  headtnc  for  aactlon 
lMS(f)  of  the  ISM  0>de  la  amended  by 
atrlklnc  out  "Saorroa  311.  SM,  or  337 
TRAnacnam"  and  Inaertlnc  tn  lieu  thereof 
"Bonaooannoa  TBaaaAcnoaa". 

(IS)  Paracraph  (1)  of  aactlon  SSMc)  of  the 
ISM  Code  la  aaaandad  by  tnaarttng  "or"  at 
tha  and  of  aubparacraph  (A),  by  atrlklnc  out 
".  or"  at  the  end  of  aubparacraph  (B)  and 
li^^«ui«g  In  Ueu  thereof  a  period,  and  by 
■trfklnc  out  aubparacraph  (C)  and  the  aen- 
tenoe  ftdlowtnc  aubparacraph  (C). 

(IS)  Subaaetlan  (d)  of  aectton  MS  of  the 
ISM  code  la  hereby  repealed. 

(IT)  Pancraph  (14)  of  aaction  1333  of  the 
ISM  Code  la  amandad  to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"(14) 
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(B)  by  atrlklnc  out ".  caln  or  loaa  on  wlilch 
waa  not  raeocntaad  to  aueh  other  oorpora- 
ttan  under  aactlon  SST(a),". 

(IS)  Ouhaaftmn  (1)  of  aactlon  SS7  of  the 
ISM  coda  la  hereby  repealed. 

(f)  *-—■■—■■■■  Kmjo^  TO  flncnoa  S33 

(1)  Paracraph  (3)  of  aactlon  13T4(b)  of  the 
ISM  Coda  to  amended  by  addinc  at  tha  and 
tttaraof  the  f  oUowInc  new  aentanee:  "Rulea 
■tewiiM'  to  the  ralaa  of  the  preeedlnc  aen- 
teneea  of  thto  paracraph  ahall  apply  In  the 
oaaa  of  a  capital  loaa  carryforward  artatng  In 
a  taaabla  year  for  which  the  corporation 
waa  a  C  uorpflfatlflffi " 

(3)  aubparacraph  (B)  of  Mctlon  1374(cK3> 
of  the  ISM  Code  to  amended  by  tnaertUic 
befora  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  f ol- 
lowtiw:  "to  the  extant  aueh  galna  wen  aub- 
leet  to  tax  under  aubaeetlan  (a)". 

(3)  Subaaetlon  (d)  of  aectlon  1374  of  the 
ISM  Code  to  «-'»~««H  by  addinc  at  the  end 
thereof  rbe  followtng  new  paracraphK 

"(6)  Ite&mxirr  or  cbrahi  n 
it^is.— Any  Item  of  tnoome  which  to  proper- 
ly taken  Into  account  for  any  taxable  year 
In  the  reoocnitlon  period  but  which  to  at- 
tributable to  perloda  before  the  lat  taxable 
year  for  which  the  corporation  waa  an  8  cor- 
poration ahall  be  treated  aa  a  reoocniaed 
built-in  gain  for  the  taxable  yt«r  In  which  It 
to  properly  taken  Into  account. 

"(S)  Tuanmrr  or  CBtTAm  paoRcrr.— If 
the  adjurted  baato  of  any  aaaet  to  deter- 
mined (In  whole  or  In  part)  by  reference  to 
the  adjTMtfHl  baato  of  any  other  aaaet  held 
by  the  8  corporation  aa  of  the  beginning  of 
the  lat  taxable  year  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1>— 

"(A)  auch  amet  ahall  be  treated  aa  held  by 
the  S  corporation  aa  of  the  beginning  of 
such  lat  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  any  determination  under  paragraph 
(3XB)  or  with  reapect  to  such  aaaet  ahaU  be 
made  by  reference  to  the  fair  market  yalue 
and  adjurted  baato  of  such  other  aaaet  as  of 
the  *«igfaiwt«»ff  of  such  lat  taxable  year. 

"(7)  Taxamnrr  or  nAnam  or 
ra<Hi  c  (XMtfOBATioii  TO  a  coaroaATioa.— 

"(A)  In  omaAL.— Except  to  the  extent 
provided  In  reculatlona.  If — 

"(1)  an  8  corporation  aoqulrea  any  aaaeta. 
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"(It)  the  8  corporation's  baato  In  such 
aaaeta  to  determined  (In  whole  or  In  part)  by 
lefeienoe  to  the  baato  of  such  aaaet  or  any 
other  property  In  the  hancto  of  a  C  corpora- 
tion. 

then  thto  aectlon  (other  than  subaectlon 
(cKD)  shall  apply  to  any  recogntoed  bullt-tn 
g^  on  the  dispoaltlon  of  any  such  aaaet. 

"(B)  SraciAL  aui.ia.— For  purpoaea  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)— 

"(I)  paracrapha  (1).  (3).  and  (3)  ahall  be 
applied  by  subatltuttnc  the  taxable  year  In 
which  the  aaaeta  were  acquired  for  the  tax- 
able vear  referred  to  In  such  paracraphs. 


•man.' 

(IS)  Oaoae  (11)  of 
the  ISM  Coda  to 

(A)  by  atrlklnc  oat 
flrat  plaoe  tt  appear 
thereof  "Ilquldatmc 


"(U)  the  net  unrealiaed  built-in  gain  ahall 
be  computed  by  taking  into  account  only 
such  aaaeta." 

(4)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aectlon  13«3(d)  of  the 
ISM  Code  to  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  dauae  (v)  of  aubpara- 
graph  (D),  and 

(B)  by  addlna  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  SraoAL  aoia  fob  oriiuaa  Am  com- 


Ml(eXlXC)  of 


or  exchange"  the 

liMaitlug  In  Ueu 

or  exchange",  and 


"(1)  !■  omnBAL.— In  the  case  of  any  op- 
tloia  dealer  or  Ti^t««^ti—  dealer,  paaalve 
liiiMliiMiiil  Income  ahaO  be  determined  by 
not  taking  into  account  any  gain  or  lorn  (In 
the  normal  course  of  the  taxpayer's  activity 


of  '*«*HT»g  In  or  trading  section  13SS  con- 
tracts) from  any  aectlon  13M  contract  or 
prupartii  related  to  such  a  contract. 

"(U)  Df  uimoiw.— For  purpoaea  of  thto 
aubparacraph — 

'■(I)  Omoaa  bulb.— Tha  tarn  'optkma 
dealer'  haa  the  iw"*»«g  given  suA  term  by 
section  13SS(gX8). 

"(11)  Oomtoorma  acAiaL- The  term 
-commodltlea  dealer*  meana  a  peraon  who  to 
actively  engaged  tn  trading  aectlon  1356  con- 
tracts and  to  reglatered  with  a  domestic 
board  of  trade  which  to  deelgnated  as  a  con- 
tract market  l>y  the  Commodltlea  Puturea 
Trading  Coomiiaalon. 

"(m)  8acnoii  tis«  ooinaAcr.— The  term 
'aactlon    13M  contract'   tias  the 
given  to  such  term  by  section  135S(b)." 

(g)  AMxnaoBTa  Rilatid  to  Sacnoii  633 
or  TBB  RvoBM  Act.— 

(1)  8ubaeetion  (b)  of  aectlon  633  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  ammded  to  read  aa  f  oUowa: 

"(b)  BuiLT-Iv  OAim  or  8  CoaroaATioira.- 

"(1)  In  oamRAi.— The  amoidments  made 
by  aectlon  633  (other  than  subaectlon  (b> 
thereof)  shall  api^  to  taxable  yean  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  ISM.  but  only  In 
caaaa  wliere  the  return  (or  the  taxable  year 
to  filed  pursuant  to  an  S  election  made  after 
December  31.  19M. 

"(2)  ArrucATioK  or  raioa  law.— In  the 
caae  of  any  taxable  year  of  an  8  corporation 
which  beglna  after  December  31,  ISM,  and 
to  which  the  amendments  made  by  section 
633  (other  than  subaectlon  (b)  thereof)  do 
not  apply,  paragraph  (1)  of  aectlon  1374(b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1S54  (as  tn 
effect  on  the  date  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  thto  Act)  shall  be  applied  aa  If  It 
read  as  follows: 

"  '(1)  an  amount  equal  to  34  percent  of 
the  amount  by  wlilch  the  net  capital  gain  of 
the  corporation  for  the  taxable  year  exoeeda 
$36,000.  or*  ". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  633(cXl) 
of  the  Reform  Act  to  amended  by  striking 
out  "50  percent  or  more"  and  Inserting  tn 
Ueu  thereof  "more  than  SO  percent". 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  633(d)  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended  by  striking  out  "thto 
section"  and  inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "thto 
subUUe". 

(4)  8ul>paragraph  (C)  of  section  633(dX3) 
of  the  Reform  Act  to  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(C)  any  gain  on  an  aaaet  acquired  by  the 
qualified  corporation  If — 

"(1)  the  baato  of  such  aaaet  In  the  hands  of 
the  qualified  corporation  to  determined  (In 
whole  or  In  part)  by  reference  to  the  baato 
of  such  aaaet  In  the  hands  of  the  peraon 
from  whom  acquired,  and 

"(U)  a  principal  purpoae  for  the  tranafer 
of  such  aaaet  to  the  qualified  corporation 
waa  to  aecure  the  beneflU  of  thto  aubaec- 
tlon." 

(6XA)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aeetlan 
633(dX5>  of  the  Reform  Act  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "10  or  fewer  qualified  peraona" 
and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "a  qualified 
group". 

(B)  Paragraph  (6)  of  secUon  633(d)  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  f|i«»~u>ri  to  read  aa  f oUowk 

"(6)  Daruiiiiona  Am  sraciAL  bulb.— For 
purpoaea  of  thto  suliaectlon— 

"(A)  QoAunaB  oaoor.— The  term  'quaU- 
fled  group'  means  any  group  of  10  or  fewer 
qualified  peraons  who  at  aU  tlmea  during 
the  5-year  period  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  of  complete  liquidation 
(or.  If  ahorter,  the  period  during  which  the 
corporation  or  any  predeceaaor  waa  In  exist- 
ence) owned  (or  was  treated  as  owning 
under  the  rulea  of  subparagraph  (O)  more 


than  50  percent  (l>y  value)  of  the  stock  In 
such  corporation. 
"(B)  QoAUFiBB  PBBaoii.— The  term  'quaU- 

XI0Q  DCnOO   IO0I^3A^~ 

"(I)  an  Indhrldual. 

"(U)  an  eatate.  at 

"(Itt)  any  truat  deacrlbed  In  dauae  (U)  at 
claiwe  (Ul)  of  aectlon  1361(cX3XA)  of  the  In- 
tenial  Revenue  Code  of  ISM. 

"(C)  Axmsanoii  aiTuta.- 

"(1)  IB  oBiBAi Any  sto^  owned  by  a 

corporation,  trust  (other  than  a  truat  re- 
ferred to  In  subparagraph  (BXUI),  or  part- 
nership ahaU  be  treated  aa  owned  propor- 
tionately Iv  tta  aliareholders,  beneficlarlea. 
or  partnen,  and  ahaU  not  be  treated  as 
owned  l>y  such  corporation,  trust,  or  part- 
nerahtp.  Stock  considered  to  be  owned  by  a 
peraon  by  reaaon  of  the  application  of  the 
preceding  aentence  shall,  for  purpoaea  of  ap- 
plying such  aentence,  l>e  treated  as  actually 
owned  by  such  person. 

"(U)  Famxlt  MBfBBBa.— Stock  owned  (or 
treated  as  owned)  by  memtiers  of  the  same 
famUy  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
318(aXl)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  C^ode  of 
ISM)  ahaU  Im  treated  aa  owned  by  1  person, 
and  shaU  l>e  treated  aa  owned  by  such  1 
person  for  any  period  during  which  it  was 
owned  (or  treated  as  owned)  by  any  such 
member. 

"(Ul)     TBBATMBBT     or     CBBTAUI     TBUSTa.— 

StocA  owned  (or  treated  aa  owned)  by  the 
eatate  of  any  decedent  or  by  any  trust  re- 
ferred to  In  subparagraph  (BXUI)  with  re- 
spect to  such  decedent  shaU  be  treated  aa 
owned  by  1  person  and  shall  be  treated  as 
owned  by  such  1  peraon  for  the  period 
during  which  It  waa  owned  (or  treated  as 
owned)  by  such  estate  or  any  such  trust  or 
by  the  decedent. 

"(D)  SraciAL  HOLDtiio  pxriod  RT7LXS.— Any 
property  acquired  by  reaaon  of  the  death  of 
an  Individual  shaU  be  treated  as  owned  at 
all  tlmea  during  wtiich  auch  property  was 
owned  by  the  decedent. 

"(E)  Ck>irrBOLLXD  OBOUP  or  oobpoba- 
TiOBa.— AU  members  of  the  same  controUed 
group  (as  defined  In  aectlon  267(fXl)  of 
such  Code)  ahall  l>e  treated  as  1  corporation 
for  purpoaea  of  determining  whether  any  of 
such  corporations  met  the  requirement  of 
paracraph  (5XB)  and  for  purpoaea  of  deter- 
mining the  applicable  percentage  with  re- 
spect to  any  of  such  corporations.  For  pur- 
poaea of  the  preceding  sentence,  an  8  oorpo- 
ratltm  shall  not  lie  treated  as  a  member  of  a 
controUed  group  unleas  such  coriwratlon 
was  a  C  corporation  for  Its  taxable  year 
which  Indudea  August  1,  IBM,  or  it  waa  not 
deacrlbed  for  such  taxable  year  In  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  of  section  1374(c)  of  such 
Code  (as  in  effect  on  the  day  liefore  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  thto  Act)." 

(6)  Subaectlon  (d)  of  aectlon  633  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f  oUowlng  new  paragrapti: 

"(S)  APPUCATIOM   TO   HOBUQUISATIira  DIB- 

TBiBonoBa.— Tlie  provisions  of  thto  subsec- 
tion ahaU  alao  apply  in  the  caae  of  any  dis- 
trlbutlan  (not  tn  complete  liquidation)  made 
l>y  a  qualified  corporation  before  January  1, 
ISM,  without  regard  to  whether  such  corpo- 
ration to  complete  liquidated." 

(7)  Paragraph  (8)  of  the  aectlon  633(d)  of 
the  Reform  Act  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"becomes  an  8  corporation  for  a  taxable 
year  beginning  before  January  1,  ISW"  and 
Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "makea  an  election 
to  be  an  S  corporation  under  aeetlan  1M2  of 
such  Code  before  January  1,  ISM,  without 
regard  to  whether  such  corporation  to  com- 
pletely liquidated". 

(8)  Sectlan  633  of  the  Reform  Act  to 
by  redealcnattnc  the  suhaarttnns 


following  the  flrat  subaectlon  (d)  as  subaec- 
Uons  (e).  (f ).  and  (g),  respectively. 

(»)  Subaectlon  (fX3)  of  aectlon  633  of  the 
Reform  Act  (aa  ao  redealgnated)  to  amended 
by  atrlklng  out  "May  S,  1S3S"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "May  8.  1S3S  (or  any  direct 
or  Indirect  aubaldlary  of  auch  corporation)''. 

(10)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aectlon  633(f)  of  the 
Reform  Act  (aa  ao  redealgnated)  to  amended 
by  striking  out  "of  auch  Code)"  In  the  laat 
aentence  thereof  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  there- 
of "of  auch  Code". 

(11)  Subdauae  (I)  of  aeetlan  633(fX4XAXI) 
of  the  Reform  Act  (as  so  redesignated)  to 
amended  by  atrlklng  out  "binding  on  the 
selling  corporation  to  aeU  subatantlally  aU 
Ita  aaaeU"  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "to 
aeU  sulwtantlaUy  aU  of  the  aaaeta  of  a  aeU- 
Ing  corporation  organised  under  the  laws  of 
MaaaachuaetU  on  October  30, 1S76,". 

(13)  Subparaciaph  (A)  of  section  633(fX5) 
of  the  Reform  Act  (as  so  redealgnated)  to 
amended  to  read  aa  f  oUows: 

"(A)  a  voting  truat  eetabllshed  not  later 
than  December  31,  1887,  ahaU  qualify  as  a 
tnist  permitted  aa  a  shareholder  of  an  8  cor- 
poration and  ahaU  be  treated  as  only  1 
shareholder  If  the  holders  of  beneficial  In- 
terests  In  such  voting  trust  are— 

"(1)  employees  or  retirees  of  such  corpora- 
tion, or 

"(U)  In  the  ease  of  stodi  or  voting  trust 
certlflcatea  acquired  from  an  employee  or 
retiree  of  such  corporation,  the  qjouae, 
chUd,  or  eatate  of  such  employee  or  retiree 
or  a  trust  created  by  such  employee  or  retir- 
ee which  to  deacrlbed  in  section  1361(cX2)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M  (or 
treated  as  deacrlbed  In  such  section  by 
reason  of  section  1361(d)  of  such  Oxie), 
and". 

(h)  AMBnniXRT  Rxlatd  to  Sbctiom  641  at 
TBB  RxpoBM  Act.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  1060(b)  of  the 
18M  Code  to  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Secretary  may  find  neceaaary"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary". 

(3)  Section  1060  of  the  ISM  Code  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f  oUowlng  new  sutiseetion: 

"(d)  Tbxatiixbt  or  Cibtaim  Paxtbbbship 
TBAiiaACTioira.- In  the  caae  of  a  distribution 
of  partnership  property  or  a  tranafer  of  an 
lnt««Bt  in  a  partiMrahli>- 

"(1)  the  rulea  of  subaection  (a)  shaU  apply 
but  only  for  purpoaea  of  determining  the 
value  of  goodwlU  or  going  ocmoem  value  (or 
similar  Items)  for  purposes  of  applying  sec- 
tion 755,  and 

"(3)  If  aection  755  appUea,  such  distribu- 
tion or  transfer  (as  the  caae  may  be)  shaU 
be  treated  as  an  applicable  aaaet  acqulaltion 
for  purpoaea  of  subaection  (b)." 

(3)(A)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aection 
6734(dXl)  of  the  ISM  Code  (defining  infor- 
mation return)  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (Ix).  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  dauae  (x)  and 
Inaertlnc  in  Ueu  thereof  ",  or",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowlng  new 
dauae: 

"(xl)  aection  1060(b)  (relating  to  reporting 
requlrementa  of  transferors  and  tranafereea 
In  certain  aaaet  acquisitions)." 

(B)  Section  lOM  of  the  ISM  Code  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subaection: 

"(e)  Caoaa  Rvbbkx.- 

"For  ptaitolwM  rriallag  to  psaaltlas  for  lUlare 
ta  fikanlua  nqali»<  by  thto  aectloa,  mc  mc- 
tloa  •731." 

(1)  AMBIIIMXBTa  RXLATBD  TO  8BCTI<»  643 

or  thb  Rbpobm  Act.- 


(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aeetlan  453(g)  of  the 
ISM  Code  to  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragracdia  (A)  and  (B)  and  Inaerttng  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  fcdlowtaig: 

"(A)  auliaectlan  (a)  diall  not  apply, 

"(B)  for  purpoaea  of  thto  title— 

"(1)  except  as  provided  In  dauae  (U),  aU 
payments  to  be  received  shaU  be  treated  aa 
received  in  the  year  of  the  dtopoattion.  and 

"(U)  in  the  caae  of  any  paymenta  which 
are  contingent  aa  to  the  amount  but  wtth  re- 
spect to  whidi  the  fair  market  value  may 
not  be  reaaonably  aaoertatned.  the  baato 
shaU  be  recovered  ratably,  and 

"(C)  the  purchaaer  may  not  tncrsaat  the 
tiasto  of  any  piopeity  acquired  tn  aueh  aale 
by  any  amount  before  the  time  auch 
amount  to  Indudttde  In  the  groas  inoame  of 
the  seUo'." 

(3XA)  Section  453(g)  of  the  ISM  Code  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Rblaxb)  piaaoai.- For  purpoaea  of 
thto  subsection,  the  term  'related  peraon' 
has  the  "«— "'"g  given  such  term  l>y  sectlan 
12SS(b).  exoQ>t  that  such  term  shall  tndode 
3  partnerahtpa  deacrlbed  In  aectlon 
707(bXlXB)." 

(B)  Sectlan  453(gXl)  of  the  ISM  Code  to 
»wi>n/to<i  by  striking  out  "(within  the  mean- 
ing of  aection  133»(b))". 

(3)  The  beading  of  paragraph  (3)  of  aec- 
tion 643(c)  of  the  Reform  Act  to  amfixiwl  by 
striking  out  "Tbaditiobal"  and  Inaerttng  tn 
Ueu  thereof  "TBAxamoHAL". 

(J)  AMBBHiXBT  Rblaxb  TO  Sbchoo  643  or 
TBB  Rbpobm  Act.— Paracrai^  (3)  of  aeetiOD 
64S(b)  of  the  Reform  Act  to  ammded  l>y 
atrlklnc  out  "Issued  after"  and  Inaerttnc  in 
Ueu  ttiereof  "acquired  aft»". 

(k)  AMBBIMIBBTi  RBLATBD  TO  SBCTXOB  646 

or  TBB  Rbpobm  Act.— 

(1)  Paracraph  (3)  of  aectlon  646(b)  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended  to  read  as  f  (dlows: 

"(3)  such  entity  to  exduatvely  encaced  tn 
the  leasing  of  mineral  piupetty  and  aettvl- 
tlea  Incidental  thereto,  and". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aection  646(b)  of  the 
Ref(»m  Act  to  amended  by  Inaerting  "as  of 
October  33.  ISM."  after  "pubUdy  traded". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aectlon  646(cXl) 
of  the  Reform  Act  to  amwMlwd  by  Inaertlng 
"before  January  1,  ISSl"  after  "entity". 

(4)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aeetlan  646(c)  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended  to  read  aa  f oQowb: 

"(3)  Aobbbmbbt.- 

"(A)  IB  OBBBAL.- The  agreement  de- 
scribed in  thto  paragraph  to  a  written  agree- 
ment slcned  by  the  board  of  truateea  of  the 
entity  which  provideB  that  the  entity  wm 
not  acquire  any  addltlnnal  property  other 
than  property  deacrlbed  in  sutiparacraph 
(B). 

"(B)  PBBKiaaiBLB  Aoauismom.- Property 
to  deacrlbed  m  thto  paracraph  If  it  to- 

"(1)  surface  richta  to  property  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which— 

"(I)  to  necessary  to  mine  mineral  richts 
held  on  October  32,  ISM,  and 

"(II)  to  required  by  a  written  binding 
agreement  between  the  entity  and  an  unre- 
lated person  entered  Into  on  or  before  Octo- 
ber 22,  ISM, 

"(U)  surface  rlghta  to  prupeity  wlildi  are 
not  rtfarrlhrrt  In  clause  (i)  and  which— 

"(I)  are  acquired  in  an  exchange  to  which 
aection  1031  appUea.  and 

"(II)  are  neceaaary  to  mine  mineral  rialita 
held  on  October  32.  ICM, 

"(Ul)  tancflde  penonal  propoty  Incidental 
to  the  leasbig  of  mlnerml  prupeity  and  ao- 
tivltiea  Incidental  thereto,  or 

"(Iv)  part  of  any  required  leaervea  of  the 
entity." 
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"(11)  Um  aamti^i  and  proAta.  and  Um 

nthM  of  aaonajr  or  aloek  or  aaeurtttaa,  of 

•nttty  aban  bo  appocUoBad  ratably 
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t.-U  an 
tai  aubaectlon 
of  tha  acrooHMnt 
(eXl).  the  enUty 
abaU.  for  uuiuuaaa  of  tbo  mtomal  Reranue 
Code  of  ISM.  bo  traatod  aa  a  ooaponttan  f  or 
tlM  tazabla  yaar  In  whleb  aoeb  ceaaatlnn  or 
violatlan  oecun  and  for  all  autaaaquent  tax- 


(B)  Parafraph  (1)  of  aeetton  640(c)  of  the 
Rof om  Act  to  «—— i****!  to  read  aa  f oQowk 

"(S)  Baauuii—  or  nuoo  ran  wsnai  wlmb- 
nam  n  n  vraer.— Tba  period  durtnc  whleb 
an  ckrtlnn  la  tai  etteet  under  thta  aubaeetlon 
■baU  bedn  OB  the  latday  of  the  lat  taxable 
jMT  iiagtimtef  after  the  date  of  the  enaet- 
of  thla  Act  and  f oDowtnc  the  taxable 
>  bi  which  the  eleetlan  la  made." 

(TXA)  anbaactlon  (e)  of  aectian  M6  of  the 
Reform  Act  la  aaaandad  to  read  aa  f  oUowa: 

"(a)  SnoAt.  Rou  po>  PBaona  HoLDora 
lifiw—  laiaaiaia.— In  aptdylng  subpart  E 
of  pait  I  of  Bobehapter  J  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Intanwl  Revenue  Code  of  IMd  to  any  enUty 
to  which  thla  aoetlop  applka 

"(1)  a  rereralanary  Intereat  ahall  not  be 
taken  into  aiw^"T*  untfl  it  oonMa  Into  poa- 


"(S)  an  ttama  of  inoome.  gain.  loaa.  deduc- 
tion, and  credit  ahall  be  allocated  to  peraons 
Koitiiwtj  ip^MiMv»  Intereata  for  the  period  of 
Um  aOocatlan.'' 

(B)  Saotlon  64«(dXS)  of  the  Reform  Act  ia 
by  atrlklnc  out  "or  by  reaaon  of 
I (a)". 

(1)  AmasMBRa  RBJtt^  to  Sacnoii  651 
or  TBB  RvoBM  Act.— 

(1)  Pangraph  (6)  of  aaetlon  MXb)  of  the 
1M6  Code  (aa  added  by  aecUon  661(bXlXA) 
of  the  Reform  Act)  la  redeaicnated  aa  para- 
graph (t). 

(S)  Pangiaph  (3)  of  aeetion  496a(e)  of  the 
19W  Coda  ia  amandod  to  read  aa  foUowK 

"(2)  CanTAL  aani  mmt  imcaia.— 

"(A)  In  oaiBua.— Bnept  aa  provided  In 
aobpuagraph  (B).  the  term  'capital  gain  net 
tneoBM'  baa  the  maanhit  given  auch  term  by 
aeettan  llSKt)  (daiomlnad  by  treaUng  the 
1-yonr  period  ending  on  October  11  of  any 
nr  aa  the  oompany'a  tavahle 
r). 

"(B)  Rainwiiw  BT  nar  onaouBT  UMa  roa 
""—»*-  Tiaa.— The  aDMunt  determined 
undo:  BUbparacrafth  (A)  ahall  be  reduced 
(but  not  below  the  net  eapttal  gain)  by  the 
«i»«.iw.t  of  the  company'a  net  ordinary  loaa 
for  the  ralenilar  year. 

"(C)  Dvonnoaa.— For  purpoaca  of  thla 


"(1)  MB  canxAL  aani.— The  term  "net  cap- 
ital gain'  baa  the  meaning  givan  such  term 
by  aaeOon  ISWll)  (detetmtaMd  by  treaUng 
the  1-year  porlod  ending  on  October  SI  of 


•). 
"(11)  Nr  oaaouav  Looa.— The  net  ordi- 
nary loaa  for  the  calendar  year  U  the 
amount  which  would  be  the  net  operating 
lorn  of  the  onmpany  for  the  calendar  year  if 
tha  amount  of  au^  loaa  war*  determined  in 
Um  maae  manner  aa  ordinary  Income  la  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (1)." 

(S)  Paragraph  (S)  of  aectlon  SSXc)  of  the 
1M6  Code  la  aaaended  to  read  aa  followa: 

"(1)  OooasnATioa  wm  tax  ok  tnnia- 
TUBOT^  nooHB.— For  purpoaea  of  applying 
thta  ehaptar  to  dlatributiaoa  made  by  a  reg- 
ulated Iniaatjutut  company  during  any  cal- 
endar yaar.  the  eamlnga  and  proflta  of  auch 
»«—pM»r  ahall  be  determined  without 
racaid  to  any  net  capital  loaa  attributable  to 
tiaiwartlnra  after  October  SI  of  auch  year. 
The  preceding  aentence  ahaU  apply— 

"(A)  only  to  the  extent  that  the  amount 
dlatrlbuted  by  the  company  during  the  cml- 
endar  year  doea  not  exceed  the  required  dia- 
trOmtlan  for  auch  calendar  year  (aa  deter- 
mined under  aectlon  4963).  and 

"(B)  only  If  an  election  «uuler  aeetlmi 
4663(0X4)  la  not  In  effect  with  reepect  to 
auch  company." 

(4)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  aectlon  S53(bX3) 
of  the  1666  Code  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"regulated  inveatment  company  t&xable 
Inoome"  In  the  last  sentence  and  Inaertlng 
In  lieu  thereof  "the  taxable  Income  of  the 
regulated  inveatment  company". 

(m)  AmnMBRB  Rblatb)  to  Sacnoii  663 
or  THB  Rvoaif  Act.— 

(I)  Paragraph  (l)  of  section  6Sl(a)  of  the 
1666  Code  la  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(1)  which,  at  all  tlmea  during  the  taxable 
year— 

"(A)  is  registered  under  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1640.  aa  amended  (IS 
VA.C.  60a-l  to  60b-3)  as  a  management 
rwT>p^"y  or  unit  inveatment  trust,  or 

"(B)  has  In  effect  an  election  under  such 
Act  to  be  treated  aa  a  buxlneH  development 
company,  or". 

(3)  Paragraph  (I)  of  section  651(e)  of  the 
1966  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "a  reg- 
Mered  management  company  or  registered 
buatneaa  development  company"  and  Inaert- 
lng in  lieu  thereof  "a  management  company 
or  a  buaineas  development  company  de- 
scribed in  aubaectlon  (aXl)". 

(n)  AManoMxirrs  Rklatxd  to  Sacnow  653 
or  Tnx  R^^Mtif  Act.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  861(b)  of  the 
1666  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
forward  eontracta)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "or  forward  contracts,  but  not  In- 
dudliv  partnership  or  trust  Income)". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  851(b)  of  the 
1666  Code  ia  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  leas  than  30  percent  of  iU  groas 
Income  Is  derived  from  the  sale  or  dlapoal- 
tlon  of  any  of  the  following  which  was  held 
for  leaa  than  3  months: 

"(A)  stock  or  securities  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 3(aX36)  of  the  Inveatment  Company 
Act  of  1940.  as  amended). 

"(B)  options,  futures,  or  forward  eon- 
tracta. or 

"(C)  except  as  provided  In  regulations,  for- 
eign currency,  and". 

(3)  Clauae  (!)  of  aectlon  661(gX3XA)  of  the 
1666  Code  (defining  deelgnated  hedge)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "contractual 
option"  and  inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "oaa- 
tractual  oUlgatlon". 

(o)  AnaaaamfT  Rblatib  to  Sacnoa  654  or 
THB  RBfoaM  Act.— aubaectlon  (q)  of  section 
651  of  the  1966  C:ode  (as  added  by  sectkm 
664  of  the  Reform  Act)  Is  redeatgnated  as 
subsection  (b). 


(p)  ftaiaiiiais  Rblatbd  to  Sacnoa  663 
or  TBB  Raroaif  Act.- 

(1)  Subdauae  (I)  of  section  656(cX6XDXl) 
of  the  1966  Code  (as  added  by  aectlon  663  of 
the  Reform  Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"debt  instrument"  and  inaertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "debt  taMtrument  (within  the  mean- 
taig  of  section  13T5(aXl))". 

(3)  Notwithstanding  aecUon  669  of  the 
Reform  Act.  the  amendment  made  by  aec- 
Uon 663(c)  of  the  Reform  Act  shall  apply  to 
taxable  yean  beginning  after  Deoember  31, 
1966,  but  only  In  the  caae  of  obUgaUons  ac- 
quired after  October  33. 1966. 

(3)  Subaeetlon  (c)  of  section  856  of  the 
1966  CSode  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  TBBATMBaT  OT  UQUiSATiaa  OAiaa.- In 
the  caae  of  the  taxable  year  In  which  a  real 
estate  bivestment  trust  is  completely  liqui- 
dated, there  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
under  paragraph  (4)  any  gain  from  the  sale, 
exchange,  or  distribution  of  any  property 
after  the  adopUon  of  the  plan  of  complete 
liquidation." 

(q)  AMBauMiifTS  Rxlatbd  to  Sacnoa  663 
or  THB  RvoBif  Act.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  856(dX6) 
of  the  1966  Code  U  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  la  Biaw«i  —If— 

"(1)  a  real  estate  Investment  trust  receives 
or  accruea,  with  respect  to  real  or  personal 
property,  amounts  from  a  tenant  which  de- 
rivea  subatantlally  all  of  lU  Inoome  with  re- 
spect to  such  property  from  the  subleaaing 
of  substantially  all  of  such  property,  and 

"(li)  a  portion  of  the  amount  such  tenant 
reoelvea  or  accrues,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
from  subteiiants  consists  of  qualified  rente, 
then  the  amounU  which  the  trust  receives 
or  accrues  from  the  tenant  shall  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  term  rents  from  real  prop- 
erty' by  reason  of  being  based  on  the  Income 
or  profits  of  such  tenant  to  the  extent  the 
amounts  so  received  or  accrued  are  attribut- 
able to  qualified  rente  received  or  accrued 
by  such  tenant." 

(3)  SubaecUon  (f)  of  section  656  of  the 
1966  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(f)  laTBBBT.- 

"(I)  la  oBaaaAL.- For  purpoaea  of  para- 
graphs (3XB)  and  (3KB)  of  subaectkm  (c), 
the  term  'Interest'  does  not  Include  any 
amount  received  or  accrued,  directly  or  tndl- 
recUy,  if  the  determination  of  such  amount 
dependa  hi  whole  or  in  pari  on  the  Income 
or  profits  of  any  person  except  that— 

"(A)  any  amount  so  received  or  accrued 
shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  term  'inter- 
est' solely  by  reaaon  of  being  based  on  a 
fixed  percentage  or  percentages  of  receipts 
or  sales,  and 

"(B)  where  a  real  eatate  Investment  trust 
receives  any  amount  which  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  term  'interest'  aolely  be- 
cause the  debtor  of  the  real  estate  invest- 
ment trust  receives  or  accrues  any  amount 
the  determlnaUon  of  which  depends  in 
whole  or  in  pari  on  the  income  or  profits  of 
any  person,  only  a  proportionate  pari  (de- 
termined pursuant  to  regulatlcms  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary)  of  the  amount  received  or 
accrued  by  the  real  eatate  investment  trust 
from  the  debtor  will  be  excluded  from  the 
term  'interest'. 

"(3)  SracxAL  auLB.— If— 

"(A)  a  real  eatate  Investment  trust  re- 
ceives or  accruea  with  reapect  to  an  obliga- 
tion secured  by  a  mortgage  on  real  property 
or  an  intereat  in  real  property  amounts 
from  a  debtor  which  derivee  subatantlally 
all  of  iU  groaa  Income  with  re^wct  to  such 


property  from  the  leasing  of  sabatantlally 
all  of  Ita  IntereaU  In  such  property  to  ten- 
anta.  and 

"(B)  a  portion  of  the  amount  which  such 
debtor  receives  or  accruea.  directly  or  Indl- 
reetly,  from  tenants  oonalsU  of  qualified 
fenta  (as  deftaMd  In  subaeeUon  (dX6XB)), 
then  the  amounts  which  the  trust  receives 
or  accruea  from  such  debtor  shall  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  term  'interest'  l>y  reaaon  of 
being  baaed  oo  the  inoome  or  proflta  of  such 
debtor  to  the  extent  the  amounta  ao  re- 
ceived are  attributable  to  qualified  rents  re- 
ceived at  accrued  by  such  debtor." 

(r)  AMBBBnaaT  Rxlatbd  to  Sacnoa  664  or 
THB  Raroait  Act.— Clause  (1)  of  section 
657(eX3XB)  of  the  1966  Code  Is  amended  by 
Btilking  out  "as  original  Issue  diaoount  on 
instmments"  and  Inserting  "with  respect  to 
instruments". 

(s)  AMBaamara  Rblatid  to  Sacnoa  668 
or  THB  RaroBM  Act. — 

(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aectkm  4961(e)  of  the 
1966  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  CamAL  OAia  bbt  laooiiB.- 

"(A)  la  oxaBBAL.— The  term  'capital  gain 
net  income'  has  the  meaning  given  such 
term  by  section  1223(9)  (determined  by 
treating  the  calendar  year  as  the  trust's  tax- 
able year). 

"(B)  RxDucnoa  roa  axr  obdibabt  Loaa.— 
The  amount  determined  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
the  trust's  net  ordinary  loas  for  the  taxable 
year. 

"(C)  NaT  OBoniABT  u>as.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  net  ordinary  loaa  for  the 
f^l^ipH^f  year  is  the  amount  which  would  be 
net  operating  loas  of  the  trust  for  the  calen- 
dar year  if  the  amount  of  such  loss  were  de- 
termined In  the  same  manner  aa  ordinary 
Inoome  Is  determined  under  paragraph  (1)." 

(3)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  657(bX3) 
of  the  1966  Code  ia  amended  by  striking  out 
"real  estate  investment  trust  taxable 
income"  In  the  last  sentence  and  taisertlng 
in  Ueu  thereof  "the  taxable  inoome  of  the 
real  eatate  taiveatment  trust". 

(t)  AmaiinaaTS  Rblatbd  to  Sacnoa  671 
or  THB  Rbfobm  Act.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aectlon  860C(e)  of  the 
1966  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(1)  AMOuars  tbbatbd  as  obdihabt.- Any 
amount  taken  into  account  under  aubaectlon 
(a)  by  any  holder  of  a  realdual  interest  in  a 
REiac  shall  be  treated  as  ordinary  inoome 
or  ordinary  loaa,  aa  the  caae  may  be." 

(3)  Paragraph  (4)  of  aecUon  660D(a)  of  the 
1966  Code  la  amended  by  striking  out  "4th 
month  ending  after"  and  inaertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "3rd  month  beginning  after". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
660D(bX3)  of  the  1966  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "oeaaea  to  be  a  RBiaC  and  in- 
aertlng in  lieu  thereof  "oeaaea  to  be  a 
RXiaC  (other  than  by  reaaon  of  a  qualified 
llquldaUon)". 

(4XA)  Clause  (1)  of  secUon  860F(aX3XA) 
of  the  1966  Code  Is  smended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  the  substltuUon  of  a  qualified  replace- 
ment mortgage  for  a  qualified  mortgage  (or 
the  repuichaae  fn  lieu  of  substitution  of  a 
defective  obllgaUon  within  the  3-year  period 
beginning  on  the  startup  day),". 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aectlon  660F(a)  of 
the  1966  Code  la  amended— 

(I)  by  atrlklng  out  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  and 

(II)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  aentence: 

"Notwithstanding  subparagrapha  (A)  and 
(D).  the  term  'prohibited  tranoaeUon'  shall 
not  In^hH**  any  disposition  required  to  pre- 


vent default  on  a  regular  interest  where  the 
threatened  default  resulted  from  a  default 
on  I  or  more  qualified  mortgagee." 

(C)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  secUon 
860F(aX3)  of  the  1966  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "described  in  subsection  (b)". 

(5)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aeetton 
860F(bXl)  of  the  1966  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  tranafer  of  any  property  to 
a  RESnC"  and  inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "the 
tranafer  of  any  property  to  a  REMIC  in  ex- 
change for  regular  or  residual  intereata  in 
suchREiaC". 

(6XA)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  8600(a)  of 
the  1066  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  terms  of  which  are  fixed  <m  the  start- 
up day"  and  inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "whl^ 
Is  issued  on  the  startup  day  with  fixed 
terms,  which  is  deelgnated  as  a  regular  In- 
tereat". 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  8600(a)  of 
the  1966  Code  is  amended  to  read  aa  foUows: 

"(2)  Rbsisdal  nriBBBBT.— The  term  'resid- 
ual interest'  means  an  Interest  in  a  REICIC 
which  is  issued  on  the  startup  day.  which  is 
not  a  regular  interest,  and  which  is  desig- 
nated as  a  realdual  intereat." 

(C)  Paragraph  (3)  of  secUon  860GKa)  of 
the  1966  Code  ia  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "on  or  before  the  start- 
up day"  in  subparagraph  (AXl)  and  inaert- 
lng in  Ueu  thereof  "on  the  startup  day  in  ex- 
change for  regular  or  residual  interests  in 
the  REMIC", 

(U)  by  inserting  "pursuant  to  a  fixed-price 
contract  in  effect  on  the  startup  day" 
before  the  comma  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (AKU),  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "on  or  before  the 
startup  day"  in  subparagraph  (C)  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "on  the  startup  day 
in  exchange  for  regular  or  residual  interests 
In  the  REiaC". 

(D)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  secUon 
860a(aK4)  of  the  1986  Code  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(A)  which  would  be  a  qualified  mortgage 
if  transferred  on  the  startup  day  in  ex- 
change for  regular  or  realdual  intereata  in 
the  RElfIC,  and". 

(E)  Paragraph  (9)  of  secUon  8600(a)  of 
the  1986  Code  is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(9)  Stabtup  DAT.— The  term  'startup  day' 
means  the  day  on  which  the  REMIC  issues 
aU  of  Its  regular  and  residual  interests.  To 
the  extent  provided  in  regulaUona.  aU  inter- 
ests issued  (and  aU  tranafera  to  the  REBOC) 
during  any  period  (not  exceeding  10  days) 
permitted  hi  such  regulations  shaU  be  treat- 
ed as  occurring  on  the  day  during  such 
period  selected  by  the  REMIC  for  purposes 
of  this  paragraph." 

(F)  The  amendments  riade  by  thia  para- 
graph ahaU  not  apply  to  any  REMIC  where 
the  startup  day  (as  defined  in  secUon 
860a<aX9)  of  the  1986  Code  as  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  c'  the  enactmmt  of 
this  Act)  Is  before  July  1. 1967. 

(7)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aectlon  860CKa)  of 
the  1966  Code  Is  amended- 

(A)  by  atrlklng  out  "directly  or  indirectly," 
in  subparagraph  (A),  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"For  purpoaea  of  this  subparagraph,  any  ob- 
ligation aeeured  by  sto<^  ^leld  by  a  peraon  as 
a  tenant^tockholder  (as  defined  In  secUon 
316)  tai  a  cooperative  hcustaig  corporation 
(as  ao  defined)  ahaU  be  treated  as  secured  by 
an  intereat  in  real  property." 

(8)  Subpaiagrajdi  (B)  of  aectlon 
860a(aX7)  of  the  1966  Code  is  amended  by 
iiMerUng  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 


1st  sentence  the  following:  "or  lower  than 
expected  retuma  on  caah  flow  Investments". 
(9XA)  Paragraph  (8)  of  aecUon  8600(a)  of 
the  1966  Code  is  ammrted  by  striking  out 
the  last  sentence. 

(B)  Section  660O  of  the  1966  Code  is 
mvnmnA»A  by  rMfslgnsUng  subaecttai  (c)  aa 
subsection  (d)  and  by  inaertlng  after  subaeo- 
tlon  (b)  the  following  new  aubaectlon: 

"(c)  Tax  oar  Iwoomb  "Fmam  Fobboumobb 
Pbopbtt.- 

"(1)  la  isaBBAL.— A  tax  is  hereby  luipoacd 
for  each  taxable  year  on  the  net  ineome 
from  f  oredoaure  property  of  each  REMIC. 
Such  tax  shaU  be  computed  by  multiplying 
the  net  income  from  f  oredoaure  property 
by  the  highest  rate  of  tax  specified  in  sec- 
Uon 11(b). 

"(3)  Nbt  nRXNiB  nam.  wonaomam  nov- 
BBTT.— For  purpoaea  of  thia  part,  the  tenn 
"net  inoome  from  foredoaure  propoty' 
meana  the  amount  which  would  be  the 
REMICs  net  inoome  from  foredosure  prop- 
erty under  section  657(bX4XB)  if  the 
REICIC  were  a  real  eatate  inveatment 
trust." 

(C)  Paragraph  (1)  of  secUon  860C(b)  of 
the  198«  CkKle  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  sulvaragraph  (C).  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D)  and  inaerUng  In  Ueu  thereof 
",  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  the  amount  of  the  net  income  from 
foredoaure  property  (If  any)  shaU  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  the  tax  tmpoaed  by 
aecUoo  660CKc)." 

(lOXA)  Section  660O  of  the  1966  Code  (as 
amended  by  paragraph  (9))  is  amended  by 
redeaignaUng  subsection  (d)  as  subsecUon 
(e)  snd  by  taisoting  after  aubaecUon  (c)  the 
f  oUowing  new  subsectkRi: 

"(d)  Tax  oh  CoaraiBimoas  Arm  Stabt- 
up Day.- If  any  amount  is  contributed  to  a 
REMIC  after  the  startup  day,  there  Is 
hoeby  impoaed  a  tax  for  the  taxable  year 
of  the  REMIC  in  which  the  contribution  is 
received  equal  to  100  percent  of  the  amount 
of  such  contribution." 

(B)  The  amendment  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  BhaU  not  apply  to  any  REMIC 
whoe  the  startup  day  (aa  defined  in  aectirai 
860O<aX9)  of  the  1966  Code  as  tai  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act)  is  before  July  1, 1987. 

(11)  Subsection  (e)  of  sectitm  860O  of  the 
1986  Code  (as  redeatgnated  by  paragraph 
(10))  is  «»»wwwtM  by  striking  out  "and"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  tai- 
sertlng In  Ueu  thereof  a  comma,  and  by 
adding  at  the  aid  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(4)  providing  appropriate  rulea  for  treatr 
ment  of  transfers  of  qualified  replacement 
mortgages  to  the  REMIC  where  the  trans- 
feror holds  any  Interest  tai  the  REMIC,  and 

"(5)  provkUng  that  a  mortgage  wfll  be 
treated  aa  a  qualified  replacement  mortgage 
only  If  It  ia  part  of  a  bona  fide  replacement 
(and  not  part  of  a  swap  of  mortgagea)." 

(13)  Paragraph  (6)  of  aectlon  856(e)  of  the 
1966  0)de  is  amended  (by  redesignating  the 
last  subparagraph  as  subparagraph  (F)  and 
by  striking  out  the  subpuagraph  (D)  added 
by  aeetion  671(bXl)  of  the  Reform  Act  and 
taiaerting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  f  ollowlnr 

"(E)  A  regular  or  reaidual  intereat  in  a 
REMIC  ahaD  be  treated  aa  a  real  estate 
ssset,  and  any  amount  Indudlble  In  groas 
income  with  reapect  to  such  an  interest 
ShaU  be  treated  aa  Interest  on  an  oMlgaUnn 
secured  by  a  mortgage  (m  real  property, 
exo^t  that,  if  leas  than  95  percent  of  the 
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I  of  meb  RBaC  u*  nal  wUte 

1  M  tf  Um  nal  wtal 

■atsKMMh  nal 

■11*11  be  tiwUil  ■ 

dkvetty  <Mid  M  iwjii»lin  dtnetly)  tU  pro- 

potttooau  ■ten  a<  Um  MMt*  and  inoom*  of 

<M>  CtaM  (zl)  a<  ■wtton  TIOUaXlffMC) 
of  ttM  UM  ODdt  ii  HMnaad  by  rtrlktac  out 
■Hrftad"  an*  H^Mlliii  In  Itou 

(14)  SnkpMMnph  (B)'  <tf  ■wtton 
•MMeXS)  o<  tha  IMS  Ooda  la  amandail  by 

■ad  kMtttaw  In  llaa  ttMNof  "iMM  prloa  of 
ma  TMiiliial  Intawar. 

(1)  Srtponanph  (B>  of  aaoUon  MMeXS) 
of  ttM  UM  coda  la  amanilait  by  atrlklnc  out 
"paivpaph  (•)"  and  liwaillm  In  Uau  tbara- 
<tf-IMnsnph(Tr. 

<»  SatapHacnpta  (B)  of  aaotkm  ISTMaXt) 
of  tlia  IMS  coda  la  aaaanrtail  by  atrlklnc  out 
UTXaXCr  and  taiMrtlnc  In  Ueu 

■MottoB  isncaKTr. 

(S)  FHvraph  (1)  of  aaetlan  IMWa)  of  tb« 
UM  Oeda  k  amamtail  by  atrlklnc  out  "paim' 
cnpii  or  and  tiMartliw  In  Ueu  tharaof 
"paracnph  (Tr. 

(V)  Jaammamm  Rm^twa  to  Sacnoa  676 
ov«^  Ripoaai  Aer.— 

(1)  niiliaafitlwi  (a)  of  aaetlan  CT5  of  the 
Refiom  Aflt  la  amiilarl  to  read  aa  f oDowk 

"(a)  OawBaii  Rou.— Bnapt  aa  othorwlM 
provMad  In  thla  aaotlen.  tbe  amendmenU 
made  by  thla  aobtttla  abaO  take  effOet  on 
JamHiy  1.  IMT." 

(1)  Saotlon  anrs  of  the  Rafonn  Act  la 
M»»*»««tMi  \gf  oddlnc  at  the  and  thereof  the 
f oDowInc  new  aubaaetton: 

"<d)  SiuvT.— The  aecietary  of  the  Treae- 
ory  or  hla  dalacate  aban  condoet  a  atudy  of 
the  opaaation  of  the  amwubnantt  made  by 
tittm  part  and  their  eoaapatttlTe  '^p^"*  on 
and  loan  biatitutloM  and  dmOar  fl- 
na.  Hot  later  than  January 
1.  INC  the  Secretary  ahall  aubmlt  a  report 
of  aneii  atady  to  the  Ooamtttae  on  Waya 
Meana  of  the  Bouae  of  Repreeentatlrea 
the  Oonmtttee  on  Finanoe  of  the 
(tocether  with  mich  reeotamenda- 
I  he  may  deem  adTlaable)." 

,  Mt.  AMMimOimi  ■■LA1«>  TO  TRU  Tn  OT 

(a)  An—uMMf  TO  Sacnoii  66  or  tsi  1M6 
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"(■)  ataman  I 
^DTHW  nor  mxowol— The  atandard  deduo- 
tkm  under  aeetlaB  M<c)  and  the  deduction 
for  ptTiffl*^  exanpttena  under  eeotion  181 
■han  not  ba  aUowad." 

<S)  Butaparacnph  (C)  of  aaetkn  IdCbXl) 
of  the  IMS  coda  la  amewrtert  by  itrfklnc  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  dauae  (11).  by  atrlklni 
out  tha  period  at  the  end  of  dauae  (111)  and 
In  Ueu  thereof  ".  and",  and  by 
:  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowInc  new 


(1)  Paracraph  (1)  of  ■action  66(c)  of  the 
IMS  Coda  la  »—*~*"^  by  Inaertinc  before 
tlM  parted  at  tha  end  of  tha  fint  aentenoe 
the  foDowiiw  "and  the  aaction  MS  credit  al- 
lowabla  under  aaotlon  2T(br. 

(3)  Faracraph  <»  of  aaetioB  6S(b)  of  the 
ISM  Code  !■  ammrted  by  addlnc  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f oUowInc  new  aentenoe: 
"If  the  tax  tinrnaiirt  by  thla  chapter  on  any 
taxpayer  la  determined  by  reference  to  an 
other  than  taxable  income,  mcfa 
be  treated  aa  the  taxable 
I  of  aoeh  taxpayer  for  purpoaee  of  the 


TO 


M  or 


(1)  Paiacraph  (S)  at  aatOtm  SS(a)  of  the 
ISM  Code  la  amended  by  atrlklnc  out  "(aa 
BMdIflad  by  eeetlon  4S8(b)r  and  taiaertliw  tai 
Ueu  thveof  "<aa  BMdUled  by  aaetlan  4S0(b) 
tlnad  by  wtac  tha  aama  peroent- 
o<  tha  eontraot  iiwiiiileleil  aa  uaed  for 
I  of  the  recular  tax)". 
(S)  Sttkparaciaph  (K)  of  eectlan  SS(bXl) 
of  tha  ISM  Coda  la  amandad  to  read  aa  f  ol- 


"(tv)  In  Ueu  of  the  exception  undo-  section 
iSI(dXS)(BXI).  the  term  'taiTeatment  Inter- 
eat*  Bhan  not  taielude  any  qualified  bouainc 
taitaraat  (aa  defined  bi  auhaection  (e))." 

(4)  Oanae  (Ul)  of  aeetioB  8S(bXlKC)  of 
tha  ISM  Code  la  amended— 

(A)  by  atrlklnc  out  "apedfled  activity 
bond"  and  bMarttiw  in  lieu  thereof  "wpad- 
fled  private  aetlrtty  bond",  and 

(B)  by  atrlkliw  out  "■ectlon  5«<aK6KB)" 
and  ilia  Mm  tn  Ueu  thereof  "tectlon 
ST(aX6XB)". 

(6)  Subparacnph  (A)  of  aection  6S(dX3) 
of  the  ISM  Code  ia  amended— 

(A)  by  atrikliw  out  "(other  than  ■ub^eo- 
tlon  (aXS)  thereof)",  and 

(B)  by  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowlnc  new  eentenoe: 

"An  Item  of  tax  preference  ahaU  be  taken 
Into  account  under  dauae  (U)  only  to  the 
extant  aocb  Item  Increaaed  the  amount  of 
tha  net  fttw^ttoj  loas  for  the  taxable  year 
under  aeetlonlTXc)." 

(S)(A)  Paracraph  (1)  of  aection  64(e)  of 
the  ISM  code  is  amended— 

(t)  by  atrlklnc  out  "Interest  which  la"  and 
taaertlnc  tn  Ueu  thereof  "tntereat  which  Is 
qualified  residence  Interest  (as  defined  tn 
section  163(hxa))  and  is",  and 

(U)  by  strlklnc  out  "section  ISKhXS)"  tn 
subparacraph  (B)  and  tnsertinc  In  Ueu 
thereof  "section  16S(hX6)". 

(B)  Paracraph  (S)  of  section  64(e)  of  the 
ISM  Code  Is  "Mwwwt  by  atrlklnc  out  "Inter- 
eat  paid  or  accrued"  and  Inaertinc  In  Ueu 
thereof  "taitereat  which  Is  qualified  resi- 
dence tntereat  (aa  defined  tn  aection 
ISKhXS))  and  la  paid  or  accrued". 

(7)  The  laat  aentenoe  of  aection  64(fX3XB) 
of  the  ISM  Code  Is  amfitxled  by  strlklnc  out 
"any  such  taxes"  and  taieertlnc  In  Ueu  there- 
of "any  such  taxea  (otherwise  eUcfbie  for 
the  credit  provided  by  section  SOI  without 
recaid  to  section  SOKj))". 

(8)  dauae  (Ul)  of  section  64(f XSXA)  of  the 
ISM  Code  is  amended  by  strlklnc  out  "an 
tncome  statement"  and  tnsertinc  In  Ueu 
thereof  "an  tncome  statement  for  a  suljstan- 
tial  n*m**'*  purpoae". 

(5)  Subparacraph  (B)  of  section  64(fxa)  of 
the  ISM  Code  Is  amended  by  strlklnc  out 
"paracraph  (3XA)"  and  Inaertinc  In  Ueu 
thereof  "thta  aubaectlon". 

(10)  Subparacraph  (C)  of  section  54(fHS) 
of  the  ISM  Code  is  amended  by  addlnc  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnc  new  aentenoe: 
"If  the  taxpayer  has  3  or  more  statements 
ibTrlNMl  tn  the  dauae  (or  subdauae)  with 
the  k>weat  number  rtealcnaltnn.  the  appUca- 
ble  «'"«'«"«»'  statement  shaU  be  the  one  of 
such  statemenU  specified  tai  reculationa." 

(IIXA)  Subparacraph  (P)  of  section 
84(fX3)  of  the  ISM  Code  Is  amended  to  read 
asfoUowK 

"(F)  TaxAxmwT  or  tazxs  oa  oiviiHaua 
raoM  •»•  ooapoaATiom.- 

"(1)  bi  oxBBAi.— For  purpoaea  of  deter- 
mhiiwj  the  alternative  minimum  tax  foreicn 
tax  credit.  60  percent  of  any  wlthholdlnc 
tax  or  tncome  tax  paid  to  a  posssosion  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  dtvldends  re- 
ceived from  a  corporation  ellclble  for  the 


oodtt  provldad  by  aaotlon  SM  ahaU  be  treat- 
ed as  a  tax  paid  to  a  foreicn  country  by  the 
corporation  recelvlnc  the  dividend. 

"(U)  LnoTATiow.— If  the  accrecate 
amount  of  the  dividends  referred  to  tn 
dauae  (t)  for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the 
excees  lefeiied  to  In  paracraph  (1),  the 
amount  treated  as  a  tax  paid  to  a  foreicn 
country  under  dauae  (I)  shaU  not  exceed 
the  amount  which  would  be  eo  treated  with- 
out recard  to  thla  clause  multtpUed  by  a 
tractloo— 

"(I)  the  numerator  of  which  Is  the  excem 
referred  to  In  paracraph  (1),  and 

"(II)  the  <lftnflmtnat'TT  of  which  Is  the  ac- 
cracate  amount  of  such  dividends. 

"(Ul)  TaxsTiowT  or  taxxs  inFuaaD  oa  ess 
ooaroaATioii.— For  purpoaea  of  this  subpara- 
craph. taxes  paid  by  any  corporation  dlcl- 
ble  for  the  credit  provided  by  section  SM  to 
a  unasraslnn  of  the  United  States  shaU  be 
treated  as  a  wlthbokUnc  tax  paid  with  re- 
spect to  any  dividend  paid  by  such  corpora- 
tion to  the  extent  such  taxes  would  be  treat- 
ed as  paid  by  the  oorporation  recelvlnc  the 
dtvidend  under  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of 
section  S03  (and  the  amount  of  any  such 
dividend  ShaU  tw  Increased  by  the  amount 
so  treated)." 

(B)  Clauae  (Ul)  of  secUon  64(cX4XC)  of 
the  ISM  Code  ia  amended  by  strlklnc  out 
"clause  (UXI)"  and  tnsertinc  In  Ueu  thereof 
"clauae  (i)". 

(13)  Oauae  (Ul)  of  section  84(cX4XB)  of 
the  ISM  Code  U  amettded  by  addlnc  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlnc  new  sentence: 
"The  preoedlnc  sentence  shaU  not  apply  to 
any  annuity  contract  bdd  under  a  plan  de- 
acrlbed  tn  aection  40S(a)." 

(IS)  Paracraph  (1)  of  aection  64(c)  of  the 
ISM  Code  la  amended- 

(A)  by  atrlklnc  out  "adjobtsd  lAavnraa 
Aim  raorrrs"  In  the  paracraph  beadlnc  and 
insertlnc  tn  Ueu  thereof  "abjusiku  cuunrr 
BABinwas",  and 

(B)  by  strlklnc  out  "Adjusixd  lAXiniraa 
AMD  raorrrs"  In  the  beadlnc  of  subpara- 
craph (B)  and  Insertlnc  In  Ueu  thereof  "Ao- 
jusTD  cuuxvr  lAXiniHlS". 

(c)  AMxnafxaTa  to  Sacnoa  67  aw  -not  ISM 

(1)  Clause  (Ul)  of  section  67(aX6XC)  of  the 
lOM  Code  Is  amended  by  Insertlnc  "(wheth- 
er a  current  or  advance  refundinc)"  after 
"any  refundinc  bond". 

(3)  Clause  (I)  of  sectl<m  67(aX6XC)  of  the 
ISM  Code  Is  amended  to  read  aa  foUowK 

"(I)  la  oxaBUL.- For  purposes  of  this  part, 
the  term  'spedfled  private  activity  bond' 
means  any  private  activity  bond  (as  defined 
tn  section  141)  which  Is  Issued  after  Aucust 
7,  ISM,  and  the  interest  on  wliich  is  not  tn- 
dudible  In  itoh  Income  under  secUon  lOS." 

(S)  Subparacraph  (A)  of  secUon  67(aX6) 
of  the  ISM  CoOe  amended  by  Insertlnc  "or 
443(0)"  after  "section  170". 

(4)  Subparacraph  (A)  of  section  67(aXS) 
of  the  ISM  Code  Is  amended  by  strlklnc  out 
"section  433A"  and  Inaertinc  in  Ueu  thereof 
"section  433A  whether  or  not  the  holdinc 
period  requirements  of  section  433A(aXl) 
are  met". 

(d)  AMsamxaTB  to  Sacnoa  M  or  thi 
ISMOna.- 

(1)  Paracraph  (3)  of  secUon  68(a)  of  the 
ISM  Code  is  amended— 

(A)  by  strlklnc  out  "(as  modlfled  by  sec- 
Uon 441(1K4XA))".  and 

(B)  by  strlklnc  out  "section  4SS(d),  with- 
out recard  to  paracraph  (IXB)  thereof  and 
Insertlnc  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  4SS(e)". 

(3)  Paracraph  (3)  of  section  68(a)  of  the 
ISM  Code  la  amended  by  strlklnc  out 


tlon    40S(cXlXC)"    and   msertlnc    In    Ueu 
thereof  "saetton  4SS(JX3)". 

(3)  Subaectlan  (a)  of  section  M  of  the  ISM 
Code  Is  "«*~*«^  by  addlnc  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlnc  new  paracnph: 

"(4)  OanuizaAnoB  or  u>aa.— In  deter- 
miwhtf  Uie  amount  of  the  loas  from  any  tax 
shelter  farm  aeUvtty.  the  adJustmenU  of 
SMtloTW  M  and  67  shaU  apply." 

(4)  Subaectlan  (b)  of  aection  M  of  the  ISM 
Code  Is  amended  by  strlklnc  out  paracrapbs 
(1),  (3),  and  (3),  and  inaertinc  tn  lieu  thereof 
the  f olknrlnc 

"(I)  the  adjustments  of  secUons  M  and  67 
shall  apply,  and 

"(3)  the  provisions  of  secUon  4SS(1)  (relat- 
Inc  to  phase-In  of  dlsaUowance)  shall  not 
apply." 

(e)  AMxamxars  to  Sacnoa  6S  or  tbx  ISM 

OODB.— 

(1)  Paracraph  (3)  of  secUon  6S(e)  of  the 
ISM  Code  is  amended  by  strlklnc  out 
"would  have  been  aUowable  as  a  deducUon" 
and  tiMartInc  bi  lieu  thereof  "would  have 
been  aUowable  as  a  deducUon  (determined 
without  ngnra  to  section  381)". 

(3)  Subaectlan  (h)  of  aecUon  68  of  the  18M 
Code  to  amended  by  strlklnc  out  taxable 
year-"  and  aU  that  foUows  and  Inaertinc  bi 
Ueu  thereof  "taxable  year  with  the  adjuat- 
menU  of  sectlona  88. 67.  and  M." 

(f )  TBAaamoaAL  Paovmoaa.- 

(1)  In  the  case  of  the  taxable  year  of  an 
estate  or  trust  which  beclna  l>efore  January 
1,  1867,  and  ends  on  or  after  such  date,  the 
items  of  tax  preference  apportioned  to  any 
beneficiary  of  such  estate  or  trust  under 
section  68(cXl)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1864  (as  In  effect  on  the  day  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  ISM)  ahaU  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count for  purpoaea  of  deteimininc  the 
amount  of  the  tax  impoeed  by  section  66  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  18M  (as 
amended  l>y  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  18M)  on 
such  benefldary  for  such  beneficiary's  tax- 
able year  in  which  such  taxable  year  of  the 
eatate  or  trust  ends. 

(3)  The  last  smtence  of  subparacraph  (B) 
of  secUan  701(fX0)  of  the  Reform  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "The  accrecate 
amount  of  Investment  tax  credits  with  re- 
spect to  the  unit  In  MIsalaalppt  aUowed 
solely  by  reaacm  of  betnc  described  in  this 
subparacraph  shall  not  exceed 
8141.OM.0O0." 

(3)  Subsection  (f)  of  secUtm  701  of  the 
Reform  Act  Is  amended  by  addlnc  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlnc  new  paracraph: 

"(7)  AaaxDfxaT  vassn.  oomacuTioa  ao- 
jusmaar.- 

"(A)  For  purposes  of  part  VI  of  subchap- 
ter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Intonal  Revenue 
Code  of  ISM.  In  the  case  of  a  quaUfied  tax- 
payer. altemaUve  minimum  taxable  Income 
for  the  t^-"*!^  year  shaU  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  screement  vessel  de- 
predatlon  adjusfanent. 

"(B)  For  puriMaea  of  this  paracraph.  the 
acreement  veasd  depredation  adjustment 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  depreda- 
tion deduction  that  would  have  been  allow- 
able for  auch  year  under  aection  167  of  such 
Code  with  respect  to  acreement  vessels 
placed  in  service  before  January  1.  1887.  If 
the  baala  of  such  vessels  had  not  been  re- 
duced under  section  807  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  18M.  as  ammrted.  and  if  de- 
preciation with  respect  to  such  veasd  had 
been  computed  ualnc  the  35-year  strai^t- 
llne  T"****^'  The  accrecate  amount  by 
which  basis  of  a  qualified  taxpayer  is  treat- 
ed as  not  reduced  by  reaaoo  of  thla  subpara- 
graph ahaU  not  oxoaad  $1M.0M.0M. 


"(C)  For  purpoaea  of  thla  paracraph.  the 
term  'qualified  taxpayer'  means  a  parent 
oorporation  Inoorporated  tn  the  State  of 
Delaware  on  December  1. 187X  and  encaced 
bi  water  transportation,  and  Indudea  any 
other  oorporatian  which  is  a  member  of  the 
afflUated  group  of  which  the  parent  oorpo- 
ration Is  the  common  parent.  No  taxpayer 
ShaU  be  treated  as  a  qualified  corporation 
for  any  taxable  year  bectnnlng  after  Decem- 
ber SI.  IMl." 

(4XA)  If  any  property  to  which  this  para- 
graph appUes  Is  placed  in  service  In  a  tax- 
able year  which  beclns  before  January  I. 
1887,  and  ends  on  or  after  Aucust  I.  ISM, 
the  Item  of  tax  preference  determined 
under  secUon  67(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1864  (as  In  effect  on  the  day  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  18M)  with  respect  to  such 
property  shaU  be  the  exoeas  of — 

(1)  the  amount  aUowable  as  a  deducUon 
for  depredation  or  amortisation  for  such 
taxable  year,  over 

(U)  the  amount  which  would  be  deter- 
mined for  such  taxable  year  under  the  rules 
of  paracraph  (1)  or  (6)  (whichever  is  appro- 
priate) of  secUon  68(a)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1864  (as  amended  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  18M). 

(B)  This  paracraph  sbaU  apply  to  any 
property— 

(1)  which  is  described  taa  paracraph  (4)  or 
(13)  of  secUon  67(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1854  (aa  so  tn  effect),  and 

(U)  to  which  paracraph  (1)  or  (5)  of  sec- 
Uon 56(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
18M  would  apply  If  the  taxable  year  re- 
ferred to  In  subparacraph  (A)  becan  after 
December  31, 18M. 

(c)  MiacxLLAaaoxm  AiixaiuuaTS.- 

(1)  Subparacraph  (K)  of  aecUon  38(bX3) 
of  the  ISM  Code  to  amended  by  strlklnc  out 
the  comma  at  the  end  thereof  and  insottnc 
In  Ueu  thereof  ").". 

(3)  Paracraph  (3)  of  secUon  S8(c)  of  the 
18M  Code  to  ■'imw««.»h  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  RaouLAB  nrvoTMxaT  tax  oxdr  mat 
orrarr  >s  POKxaT  or  mannnt  tax.— 

"(A)  la  aaaBUL.- In  the  case  of  any  C  cor- 
poTkUon.  the  Umltatlon  of  paragraph  (IXB) 
ShaU  be  Increased  by  the  lesser  of — 

"(1)  the  pmtlon  of  the  regular  investment 
tax  credit  not  used  acalnst  the  normal  limi- 
tation, or 

"(U)  35  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  tentative 
mititiwiim  tax  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(B)  Poanoa  or  aaouLAX  lavasuuaT  tax 

CKBSIT  BOT  USD  AOAiaST  aOBMAL  LIMIT.- For 

purposes  of  subparacraph  (A),  the  porticm 
of  the  recular  investment  tax  credit  for  any 
taxable  year  not  used  acainst  the  normal 
limitation  to  the  exoeas  (if  any)  of— 

"(1)  the  portion  of  the  credit  under  subaeo- 
Uon  (a)  which  to  attributable  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  recular  peroentace  under  secU(m 
46.  over 

"(U)  the  llmitaUon  of  paracraph  (I)  (with- 
out recard  to  thto  paracraph)  reduced  by 
the  portion  of  the  credit  under  subsecUon 
(a)  which  to  not  so  attributable. 

"(C)  LiMiTATioa.— In  no  event  shaU  thto 
paracraph  permit  the  allowance  of  a  credit 
which  would  result  In  a  net  chapter  1  tax 
leas  than  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of 
the  amount  determined  under  seeUon 
56(bKlXA)  without  recard  to  the  altema- 
Uve tax  net  operatlnc  loas  deduction.  For 
purposes  of  the  preoedlnc  sentence,  the 
term  "net  "h^pt^r  i  tax'  means  the  sum  of 
the  recular  tax  UabOity  for  the  taxable  year 
and  the  tax  Impoaed  by  section  65  for  the 
tairuM-  year  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the 
credits  allowable  under  thto  part  for  the 
taxable  year  (other  than  under  aection  34)." 


(S)  SubeecUon  (c)  of  section  47  of  the  ISM 
Code  to  amended  by  strlklnc  out  "or  D~  and 
taisertinc  In  lieu  thereof  "D.  or  O". 

(4)  The  last  sentenee  of  dause  (tt)  of  sec- 
tion 5S(dXIXB)  of  the  ISM  Code  to  amend- 
ed liy  strlklnc  out  "earnings  and  ptoflta" 
and  tnsertinc  In  lieu  thereof  "current  eant- 
tncs". 

(5)  SecUons  173(b).  174(eX3).  38S(c).  and 
I014(aX33)  of  the  ISM  Code  are  eadi 
■mended  by  strikbic  out  "section  8S(dr  and 
Insertlnc  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  88(er. 

(6)  Section  611  of  the  ISM  Code  to  amend- 
ed by  ■t'^fc^g  out  subsection  (d). 

(7)  SecUons  818(e)  and  817(J)  of  the  ISM 
Code  are  each  amended  by  strttlnc  out  "sao- 
tlon 68(1)"  and  InaerUnc  bi  Ueu  thereof  "aec- 
Uon 68(e)". 

(8)  Paracraph  (4)  of  section  701(c)  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended  l>y  strlklnc  out  "sec- 
Uon 831(a)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thoeof 
"secUon  331(a)". 

(8)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  sectkm  lM3(eX6) 
of  the  18M  Code  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"SubsecUon  (dX3)"  and  inserting  tai  lieu 
thereof  "Subsection  (d)". 

(10)  SubsecUon  (a)  of  section  8154  of  the 
18M  Code  to  ammded  by  striktaig  out  "II. 
58A"  and  taiserttng  tn  Ueu  thereof  "11.  66. 
68A". 

(11)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  863(a)  of  the 
18M  <»de  to  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "secUon  1"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "secUons  1  and  66".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "secUon  11"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "secUons  11  and  66". 
8K.  ISt.  AMXNlHfDm  ULAISD  TO  TinLC  Tm  or 

mnponf  ACT. 

(a)  AMxaoMBara  Rxlatkd  to  Sbctkmi  Ml 
or  THX  RxroBM  Act.— 

(IXA)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
448(dX3)  of  the  18M  Code  (defining  quaU- 
fied personal  service  oorporatian)  to  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "or  indirectly"  and  tnaert- 
Ing  In  Ueu  thereof  "(or  taMUrectly  through  1 
or  more  partnoahlpa.  S  oorporatlana.  or 
qualified  personal  sorvice  ootporatlani  not 
described  in  paragraph  (3)  or  (3)  of  subsec- 
Uon (a))". 

(B)  SecUon  448(d)  of  Uie  ISM  Code  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f  oUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Uax  or  axLATBi  PAxnaa.  btc.— The 
Secretary  ShaU  preacrfbe  such  regulatians  as 
may  be  neceasary  to  prevent  the  uae  of  re- 
lated parUea.  pass-thru  enUtles.  or  interme- 
diaries to  avoid  the  application  of  thto  seo- 

UOIL". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (C>  of  section  448(dX4) 
of  the  ISM  CTode  (relating  to  special  mlea 
for  application  of  paragraph  (3))  to  amended 
by  striking  out  "aU  such  members"  and  in- 
serting tai  Ueu  thereof  "sudi  group". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  seetlan  481(1)  of  the 
ISM  Code  to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  SraeiAL  XOLB  roB  armmiao  or  on.  oa 


"(A)  la  oiaBui.- In  the  case  of  a  tax  ahd- 
ter.  eoooamic  performanoe  with  respect  to 
the  act  of  drilling  an  oQ  or  gaa  weU  ahaU  be 
treated  as  having  occurred  within  a  taxable 
year  if  drilling  of  the  weU  cnmmwices 
before  the  doae  of  the  SOth  day  after  the 
dose  of  the  taxable  year. 
"(B)  DsDUcnoa  uMnaa  to  CAaa  asaia.— 
"(1)  Tax  sHMLiaa  rArraaaamfa.— In  the 
case  of  a  tax  shelter  which  to  a  partnership, 
tai  applying  aection  704(d)  to  a  dedocUoo  or 
loos  for  any  taxable  year  attributable  to  an 
item  wbidi  to  deductible  by  reason  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  term  'cash  basis'  shaU  be 
substituted  for  the  term  'adjusted  basis'. 
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"<ii) 


TAX 


L— Undar  raguU- 

by  Um  8<C]i«Ury.  In  the 

of  a  tax  ■btftar  oUmt  tban  a  pwtnar- 

Um  mimti  UBOoat  of  Um  dwloo- 

altovsM*  by  nMoa  of  aubfiwacnMMi 

(A)  ftar  any  tazabi*  yMr  ■ball  be  Umltod  tn  a 
to   Um   Umttatten   under 
I  (IX 
*HC)  Cms  aaan  Hmna.— For  puipoeea  of 
I  (B).  a  partner^  eaah  bairii  in  a 
be  equal  to  tiM  adJuaUd 
I  of  Mwb  partnefa  intanrt  In  tke  port- 

.  1  wtttMHit  racard  to— 

"(I)  any  UataOtty  of  tlM  partnanhlp,  and 
"(tl)  any  amount  boriowad  by  the  partner 
«Kh  iMpai^  to auefa  partMnhlp  which— 

~(I)  wMairanaad  bar  Um  paitnenhlp  or  by 
any  pvaon  who  paitlrtpatert  In  the  organl- 

■talp  (or  any  panon  rrtated  to  aueh  person 
within  the  meanhw  of  section  466(bXSXC)). 


the  grore.  orchard,  or  Tlneyard  waa  loat  or 
damaced"  and  liMWirttng  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
plants  tbiarrltirnl  in  aubparacraph  (A)  during 
the  ty ■»«>«»«  year  tn  which  such  amounta 
ware  paid  or  incurred". 

(4)  Paragraph  (S)  of  section  anA(f)  of  the 
1M6  Code  (relating  to  Interest  relating  to 
property    used    to    produce    property)    is 


"(H) 


secured  by  the 


of  any 


(4)  aaettoB  4M  of  the  19M  C»de  (relating 
to  UmltatlOiM  on  deductloas  for  certain 
ianaiam  ezpeiMes)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  and  thereof  the  following  new  subaeo- 


"(g)  TaumiATioai.— Except  as  provided  in 
aiitiaartinn  (f).  subeeetlooa  (a)  and  (b)  shaU 
not  apply  to  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  Deoamber  SI.  IMC" 

(S)  Paragraph  (4)  of  aectlon  Ml(d)  of  the 
Reform  Act  la  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
completed  contract  method"  and  inserting 
In  Ilea  thereof  "a  method  of  accounting  for 
long-term  contracts". 

(•)  Sectton  aoi(d)  of  the  Refwra  Act  ta 
MMwHiMi  by  addtaw  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  SraciAL  auu  loa  FAaaoaAnn  (3)  oa 
(S).— If  any  loon,  laaae.  contract,  or  evldeDoe 
of  any  tiaiiaaftkm  to  whl^  paragraph  (2) 
or  O)  appUes  Is  tranaferred  after  June  10. 
1M7.  to  a  peraon  other  than  a  related  party 
(within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (3)). 
paragraph  (2)  or  (S)  shall  oeaae  to  apply  on 
and  after  the  date  of  such  tranafer." 

(b)   *"■-■■—■■-  RXLATD  TO  SBCTIOP  MS 

or  nx  Rvou  Acr.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  36SA(a)  of  the 
IMS  Code  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  Um  following  new  aentenoe:  "Any 
coat  which  (but  for  this  subaectkm)  may  not 
be  taken  Into  account  in  oompuUng  taxable 
inoooM  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  be 
treated  aa  a  coat  deecrlbed  in  this  para- 
graph." 

(3)  Sectton  36SA(c)  of  the  1M6  Code  (re- 
lating to  general  exoeptlons)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  ineertlng  "291(bX3)."  after 
"MMc)."  in  paragraph  (S),  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragnph: 

"(•)  Cooaaounow  wm  aacnow  69(e).— 
ParagiaplM  (3)  and  (S)  shaU  apply  to  any 
amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  sec- 
tion SMe)  for  quaUfled  expenditures  de- 
scribed In  subparagrapha  (B).  (O.  (D).  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  (3)  thereof." 

(S)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
a6IA(dX3)  of  the  1M6  Code  (relating  to  spe- 
cial rule  for  peraon  with  minority  interest 
who  materially  partldpatea)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "such  grove,  orchard, 
or  vineyard"  tn  dauae  (i)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "the  ^anta  dsacribed  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  at  all  timea  during  the  tax- 
able year  In  which  such  amounts  were  paid 
or  lucuiied".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  grove,  orchard, 
or  vineyard  during  the  4-taxahle  year  period 
begtamliw  with  the  taxable  year  in  which 


"(1)  In  oai»Bui.— The  term  'majority  Inter- 
est taxable  year'  means  the  taxable  year  (if 
any)  which,  on  each  testing  day.  constituted 
the  taxable  year  of  1  or  more  partners 
having  (on  such  day)  an  aggregate  Interest 
In  partnership  profits  and  capital  of  more 
than  M  percent. 

"(11)  TaaiUKi  DATS.— The  testing  days  shall 


nershlp's  or  8  corporation's  short  taxable 
year  ends". 
(8)  Section  WM(eX3)  of  the  Reform  Act  is 


(A)  by  striking  out  "Incurred  or  continued 
in  connection  with"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "allocable  (as  determined  under 
paragraph  (3))  to",  and 

(B)  by  Inaertlng  "(as  so  determined)"  after 


(6)  Section  447(b)  of  the  1M«  Code  is 


(A)  by  striking  out  "of  before  "expenses". 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or"  before  "Bx- 
I  ■■SIS"  in  the  heading  thereof. 

(6)  Section  447(gXl)  of  the  19M  Code  is 
amnoded  by  striking  out  "trade  or  business 
of  farming"  each  place  It  appears  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "qualified  farming 
trade  or  buslneas". 

(7)  Paragraph  (4XAXi)  of  section  80S(d)  of 
the  Reform  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"3M"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inaertlng  in 
Ueu  thereof  '304". 

(c)  AMamieiawTa  Rblatbd  to  Sbctkmi  804 
or  THE  RvoBM  Act.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (S)  of  section  4M(b)  of  the 
IMS  Code  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "subparagraph"  and 
liMertliw  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1)"  each 
place  It  appears  in  subparagraph  (B)  and  In- 
aertlng In  Ueu  thereof  "subparagraph  (A)". 
and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (I)"  in  sub- 
paragraph (C)  and  inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof 
"subparagraph  (B)". 

(3XA)  Section  480(b)  of  the  1M8  Code  (re- 
lating to  percentage  of  completion  method) 
Is  f»««»»M*'>H  by  ■<wwt>j  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  SmruFiSD  laxBoo  or  cost  alloca- 
Tioai.- In  the  case  of  a  contract  deacribed  In 
paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
a  simplified  procedure  for  allocation  of  costs 
to  such  contract  in  Ueu  of  the  method  of  al- 
location under  subsection  (c)." 

(B)  Section  480(bX3)  of  the  1M8  Code  is 
^wnmnAmA  by  Striking  out  "In"  and  Inaertlng 
In  Ueu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (4).  in". 

(S)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  secUon  804(dX3) 
of  the  Reform  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  38SA(cX5)"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "section  480(cX6)". 

(d)  AMxaassairr  Rslat^  to  Sacnoa  805  or 
THB  RvoaM  Act.— 

(1)  Section  188(dXlXA)  of  the  1986  Code 
is  «'«««w'««»H  by  striking  out  "subsections  (a) 
and  (c)"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "sub- 
section (a)". 

(3)  SubaecUon  (b)  of  section  806  of  the 
Reform  Act  Is  amended  by  inaertlns  ".  ss 
amended  by  section  Ml(dX4)."  after  "Sec- 
tion IM". 

(e)  Amaisaairrs  Rblatib  to  Sscnoa  8M 
or  THE  RooBM  Act.— 

(IXA)  Cnause  (i)  of  aectlon  708(bKlKB)  of 
the  19M  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(1)  the  majority  interest  taxable  year  (as 
defined  In  paragraph  (4)),". 

(B)  Paragraph  (4)  of  secUon  708(b)  of  the 
19M  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(4)  IfAJoarrr  nrriaaBT  taxabui  tsab: 
UMTTATioM  oa  asQomae  cmAiMBa.— 

"(A)  MAJoauTT  orraaasT  taxable  txab  ds- 
nmo.- For  purposea  of  paragraph 
(IXBXl)— 


"(I)  the  1st  day  of  the  partnerahlp  taxable 
year  (determined  without  regard  to  clause 
(i)).  or 

"(11)  the  days  during  such  representative 
period  as  the  Secretary  may  preacribe. 

"(B)  PuBTHaa  OAJiOK  not  asquiaxD  fob  s 
tbabb.- Except  as  provided  in  regulations 
necessary  to  prevent  the  avoidance  of  this 
section,  if,  by  reason  of  paragraph  (IXBXi). 
the  taxable  year  of  a  partnership  is 
changed,  such  iiartnershlp  shaU  not  be  re- 
quired to  change  to  another  taxable  year 
for  either  of  the  3  taxable  years  following 
the  year  of  change." 

(2)  cnauae  (Ul)  of  secUon  708(bXlXB)  of 
the  19M  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  such  other  period  as  the  Secretary  may 
preecribe  in  regulations"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "unless  the  Secretary  by  regula- 
tions prescribee  another  period". 

(3)  Section  708(b)  of  the  lOM  Code  ii 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraph:    

"(6)  ArrucATioii  wm  onm  aacnoira.- 
Except  as  provided  In  regulations,  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  taxable  year  to 
which  a  partnership  U  required  to  change 
by  reason  of  this  subsection,  changes  In  tax- 
able years  of  other  persons  required  by  this 
subsection,  section  441(1),  section  684(h). 
section  845,  or  secUon  lS78(a)  shaU  be  taken 
into  account." 

(4)  Paragraph  (2)  of  secUon  441(1)  of  the 
19M  Code  (defining  personal  serrioe  corpo- 
raUon)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"A  oorporaUon  shaU  not  be  treated  as  a  per- 
sonal service  corporation  unless  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  stock  (by  value)  in  such 
corporaUon  is  held  by  employee-owners 
(within  the  meaning  of  secUon  2e9A(bX2), 
as  modified  by  the  preceding  sentence).  If  a 
corporaUon  Is  a  member  of  an  affiliated 
group  filing  a  consolidated  return.  aU  mem- 
bers of  such  group  ShaU  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  determining  whether  such  oorpora- 
Uon Is  a  personal  service  corporation." 

(6XA)  SecUon  584  of  the  19M  Code  (reUt- 
Ing  to  common  trust  funds)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subeecUon: 

"'(h)  Taxablb  Tsab  or  Comioa  Tbust 
Pttrd.— For  purposes  of  this  subUUe,  the 
taxable  year  of  any  common  trust  fund 
shaU  be  the  calendar  year." 

(B)  "The  amendment  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  ShaU  take  effect  as  if  included  in 
the  amendments  made  by  section  808  of  the 
Reform  Act.  For  punxiees  of  secUon 
808(eX2)  of  svich  Act,  a  participant  In  a 
common  trust  fund  shaU  tie  treated  in  the 
same  rn^""^'  as  a  partner. 

(8)  SecUon  808(cX2)  of  the  Reform  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "SecUon  287(a)" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "SecUon 
287(aH2)". 

(7)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  secUon  808(eX2) 
of  the  Reform  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(Including  such  short 
taxable  year)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "short  taxable  year" 
the  second  {dace  It  appears  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "the  partner's  or  shareholder's 
taxable  year  with  or  within  which  the  part^ 


(A)  by  striking  out  "any  taxable  year"  and 
inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  taxpayer's 
first  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
SI.  19M",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "taxpayer"  each  place 
It  appears  and  inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof 
"partnership,  S  corporaUon.  or  personal 
senrloe  oorporaUon". 

(9)  Nothing  in  secUon  806  of  the  Reform 
Act  or  In  any  leglalaUve  history  relating 
thereto  shaU  be  construed  as  requiring  the 
Secretary  to  permit  an  automatic  change  of 
a  taxable  year. 

(f)  AMBmilKSTS  Rblatsd  TO  Sbctiox  811 
OP  ihb  Roobm  Act.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (4)  of  secUon  463C(b)  of  the 
19M  Code  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "at  any  time  during" 
aitd  inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "as  of  the  doae 
or',  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "ss  of  the  doee  of  such 
taxable  year  in  Ueu"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  '"as  of  the  cloee  of  such  taxable  year 
(determined  by  not  taking  into  account  any 
Indebtedness  described  in  paragraph  (3XB)) 
in  lieu". 

(2)  So  much  of  paragraph  (2)  of  secUon 
45SC(d)  of  the  1086  C^ode  as  precedes  sub- 
paragraph (A)  la  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  Excxss  «tijw»»f«  ursTALUfBrr  im- 
DBBTSDinaa.- If  the  aUocable  Installment  in- 
debtedness for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the 
amount  which  may  be  aUocated  under  para- 
graph (1)  to  applicable  Installment  obllga- 
Uons  arising  in  (and  outstanding  as  of  the 
close  of)  such  taxable  year,  such  excess 


(3)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  secUon 
453CXeKl)  of  the  1086  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
sentence: 

"Such  term  also  includes  any  obllgaUon 
held  by  any  person  If  the  basis  of  such  obU- 
gaUon  In  the  hands  of  such  person  U  deter- 
mined (in  whole  or  In  part)  by  reference  to 
the  basis  of  such  obUgaUon  In  the  hands  of 
another  person  and  such  obllgaUon  was  an 
applicable  Installment  obllgaUon  in  the 
hands  of  such  other  person." 

(4)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  453C(e)  of  the 
IBM  C^ode  (relating  to  aggregaUon  rules)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "For"  and  inserUng 
in  lieu  thereof  "Except  ss  provided  in  regu- 
latlona,  for". 

(5)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  secUon 
463C(eX4)  of  the  lOM  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  (3)". 

(8)  Paragraph  (4)  of  secUon  811(c)  of  the 
Reform  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E). 

(7)  Paragraph  (6)  of  secUon  811(c)  of  the 
Reform  Act  Is  m»«mmIih  by  striking  out  "Oc- 
tober 33, 19M"  each  place  it  appears  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "October  33. 1984". 

(8)  Section  811(c)  of  the  Reform  Act  U 
^mjwMtoH  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Spbcial  bulbb.— For  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 45SC  of  the  19M  Code  (ss  added  by  sub- 
section (a)>— 

"(A)  RBvoLvnra  ckbdit  plamb.  rc— The 
term  'applicable  Installment  obligation' 
shall  not  Include  any  obligation  arising  out 
of  sny  dispositlan  or  sale  described  In  para- 
graph (1)  or  (3)  of  section  45S(k)  of  such 
Code  (as  added  by  sectton  8ia(a)). 

"(B)    CSBTAni    DISPOSinOWS    DBBMB)    MABB 

ox  nam  dat  op  ■'*»^*"*  tsab.— In  the  case 
of  a  taxpayer's  1st  taxable  year— 


"(1)  beginning  after  February  28. 19M.  and 
before  January  1, 1087,  and 
"(U)  ending  after  December  31, 19M, 

difiMsiUons  after  February  38,  19M,  and 
before  the  1st  day  of  such  taxable  year  shaU 
be  treated  as  made  on  such  1st  day." 

(g)  AMBaumTS  Rblaibd  to  Sacnox  813 
OP  THX  Rbpobm  Act.— 

(1)  SecUon  453  of  the  lOM  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  the  BubsecU<m  (J)  added 
by  secUon  812  of  the  Reform  Act  as  subsec- 
tion (k). 

(2)  Subaectlon  (c)  of  secUon  458A  of  Uiu 
19M  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"463(1)"  and  inserUng  in  Ueu  thereof 
"463(k)". 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  secUon  812(c)  of  the 
Reform  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"paragraph  (2)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)". 

(4)  SubaecUon  (c)  of  section  812  of  the 
Reform  Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (2)  as  paragraph  (3)  and  Insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (1)  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  Sales  op  stock,  etc— SecUon 
463(kK2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
19M,  as  added  by  subsecUon  (a),  shaU  apply 
to  sales  after  December  31,  1988.  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date." 

(5)  Paragraph  (3)  of  secUon  812(c)  of  the 
Reform  Act  (as  so  redesignated)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (B)  snd  (C) 
and  inserUng  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(B)  such  change  shaU  be  treated  as 
having  been  made  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary. 

"(C)  the  period  for  taking  into  account  ad- 
justments under  section  481  of  such  Code  by 
reason  of  such  change  shaU  be  equal  to  4 
years,  and 

"(D)  the  amount  taken  into  account  in 
each  of  such  4  years  shaU  be  the  appUcable 
percentage  (determined  in  accordance  with 
the  foUowlng  table)  of  the  net  adjustment: 

ThcappUcaUe 

"In  the  CSM  of  the  yereartagc  Ik 

1st  taxable  year .... —  16 

3nd  taxable  year 25 

3rd  taxable  year 30 

4th  taxable  year 30. 

If  the  taxpayer's  last  taxable  year  beginning 
before  January  I,  1M7.  was  the  taxpayer's 
1st  taxable  year  in  which  sales  were  made 
under  a  revolving  credit  plan.  aU  adjust- 
ments under  secUon  481  of  such  Code  shall 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  taxpayer's  1st 
taxable  year  begiiming  after  December  31, 
IBM." 

(8)  Section  812(c)  of  the  Reform  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  LnOTATIOM  OH  LOSSES  PBOM  SALES  OP 
OBLIOATIOXS  OHHEB  BEVOLVIMC  CXEDrr 
PLAlfS.— 

"(A)  lit  GEifXBAL.- If  1  or  more  obUgaUons 
arising  under  a  revolving  credit  plan  and 
taken  Into  account  under  paragraph  (3)  are 
disposed  of  during  the  adjxistment  period, 
then,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

"(1)  no  losaee  from  such  disposiUons  shaU 
be  recognised,  and 

"(U)  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  adjust- 
ment for  taxable  years  In  the  adjustment 
period  (in  reverse  order  of  time)  shaU  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  such  losses. 

"(B)  AnjusniEiiT  fbiod.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  adjustment  period  is  the 
4-year  period  imder  paragraph  (3)." 

(h)  AmaustEBT  Roatbd  to  Sbctiox  831  op 
THX  RasoaM  Act.— Section  821(bX3)  of  the 
Reform  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 


"The  preceding  sentence  shaU  alao  apply  to 
any  taxable  year  beginning  after  August.  18, 
19M.  snd  befwe  January  1, 1987,  if  the  tax- 
payer treated  such  income  In  the  saase 
manner  for  the  taxable  year  preceding  such 
taxable  year. 

(1)  Amebiiewt  Related  to  Sacnox  833  or 
THE  Roobm  Act.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
703(b)  of  the  lOM  Codtt  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  (dX4)". 

(j)  AMBBUMuras  Related  to  Sacnox  834 
OP  the  Rbpobm  Act.— 

(1)  SecUon  85Cl(o)  of  the  19M  Code  whkdi 
relates  to  cross  references  Is  emended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

(3)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  824(0  of  the 
Reform  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "an 
indemnity  agreement"  and  Inaertlng  in  Ueu 
thereof  "an  underwriting  agreement". 

sac  ISI.  AMKNDIIENTS  RELAnO  TO  ITTLB  a  Or 

latmcmuhct. 

(a)  Amerdmext  Relaib)  to  Sacnox  Ml  op 
THX  Rbpobm  Act.— Subparagraph  (C)  of  sec- 
Uon 48(eX4)  of  the  19M  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
sentences:  "Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  subparagraph,  any  such 
elecUon  shaU  terminate  effecUve  with  re- 
spect to  the  1st  taxable  year  of  the  orgaol- 
zaUon  making  such  eleetkm  which  begins 
after  19M  and  during  which  such  organlsa- 
Uon  (or  any  successor  organisation)  was  not 
at  any  time  the  leasee  under  any  leaae  of 
regular  investment  tax  credit  property.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  'regular  investment  tax  credit  proper- 
ty' means  any  section  M  property  If  the  reg- 
ular percentage  appUed  to  such  property 
and  the  amount  of  qualified  investment 
with  respect  to  such  property  would  have 
been  reduced  under  paragraph  (1)  but  for 
an  elecUon  under  this  sut^mragraph." 

(b)  Amexomexts  Rklatb)  to  Sacnox  M2 
OP  the  Rbpobm  Act.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aecUon  902(f)  of  the 
Reform  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (F).  by  strlkliig  out 
"distribuUon  company"  and  inaertlng  in  Ueu 
thereof  "distribution  facOlty", 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (M),  by  striking  out 
"Pontabla"  and  inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
"Pontalba". 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (P),  by  striking  out 
"Birmingham.  Alabama."  and  inserting  tn 
Ueu  thereof  "Homewood.  Alabama,  the", 
and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thneof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs: 

"'(T)  BeUows  Falls,  Vermont— building 
project. 

"(U)  East  Broadway  Project.  LoulsvOle. 
Kentucky. 

"(V)  O.K.  Industries,  Oklahoma." 

(2)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  M3(f)  of  the 
Reform  Act  is  amoided  by  striking  out 
"subparagraph"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "paragraph". 

(SXA)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
385(bX3)  of  the  19M  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "'a  tax-exempt  obligation 
which"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "'a  tax- 
exempt  ObllgaUon  which  is  issued  after 
August  7. 19M.  and  which". 

(B)  In  the  case  of  any  obligation  Issued 
after  August  7,  19M,  and  before  January  1, 
1M7,  the  time  for  making  a  designation 
with  respect  to  such  obligation  under  sec- 
tion 386(bX3KBKU)  of  the  19M  Code  shaU 
not  expire  liefore  January  1, 1988. 

(C)If- 

(1)  an  obligation  is  Issued  aa  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1. 19M,  and  (m  or  before  August  7, 19M, 
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■ball   not  be  tnatod 
ounpt  obUcatlon  t 

"(I)  tlM  raqolnBMBta  of  this  parasrapb 
ar«  BMt  with  rMPMt  to  weh  oompoatto  iHue 
(datafmlnad    bjr    twaflnt   aiicfa    eaiiipaatt« 


"U) 


pur- 
<C)aDda»- 
and  an  CBtltlaa  vhlA  laaoe 
on  balMlf  o<  meb  iamar  ahaU  be 


"(11)  an  iililigatlnna  taaned  by  a  aubordlnat* 
itian.  tar  puiiiuaM  of  applylnc  aab- 
I  (C)  and  (D)  to  aoy  other  entity 
to  whieh  aneh  entity  la  aobordlnate.  be 
liMlad  M  iMoad  by  aneh  other  entity,  and 

"(111)  an  entity  fbrmed  (or,  to  the  extent 
pravkM  by  the  Seeretary.  avaOad  of)  to 
atraM  the  yuipoaaa  of  aobparasraph  (C)  or 
(D)  and  an  othv  entltlea  banefltinc  thereby 
■hanbetnatodaal 


not  be 

■nbparacraph  <C)  any 

to  refund  (other  than  to 

ratand  within  the  meanhn  of  aeo- 

Uen  14MdX»»  any  obilgaHnn  to  the  extent 
the  aaaount  o<  the  refundinc  obtlgatlan  doea 
not  iiiriaBil  the  ootatandlnc  amount  of  the 


"(1)  Is  aBoaAi.— Mo  ohllgatlnn 
part  of  an  taaue  oMy  be  ibaliiialnil  under 
thia  paracnpb  (or  may  be  treated  aa  dealc- 
Bder  dauae  (U))  U- 
(I)  any  obllgatinn  leaned  aa  part  of  auefa 
lalaaued  to  refund  another  obligation. 


face  amount  of  nich 
tlO.000.000. 


"(O)  the 


k— Kioept  aa  proTld- 
(1).  In  the  eaae  of  a  refundinc 
of  refundlnsi)  of  a  qualified  tax- 
otoiliatlaa  the  refundinc  obUgatlan 
be  treated  aa  a  qualified  tax-exempt 
(and  ahaU  not  be  taken  Into  ae- 
eount  undv  aatapancraph  (D))  If— 

"(I)  the  refimdtaw  obUgatlon  was  not 
taken  Into  aeeount  under  autaparacraph  (C) 

"(11)  the  aTOtaca  matorlty  of  the  refund- 
tim  iT^rWrp*«~-  lamed  aa  part  of  the  laaue  of 
which  aneh  igfundlnc  obilcattnn  la  a  part 
I  not  ezeeed  the  arence  maturity  of  the 
to  be  refunded  by  auch 
and 

"(m)  the  refundtnc  obUcatlon  baa  a 
tnrtty  date  whleb  la  not  later  than  the  date 
which  la  M  yaara  after  the  data  the  orlclnal 
quanflad  tax-«naapt  obUcatlon  waa  ianed. 
null!  laiMii  (II)  ahaU  not  apply  If  the  averace 
matortty  of  the  laaoe  of  whMi  the  orlclnal 
qualified  tax-ezaaapt  obUcatlon  waa  a  part  la 
t  yeaia  or  leaa.  For  purpoaea  of  thla  dauae. 
ararace  maturity  ahaU  be  detennlned  In  ae- 
eordanoe  with  aeettcn  14T(bXaXA). 

"(H)  TtaUHBR  or  ouMTuaiTa  laauaa.— In 
the  eMe  of  an  obUcatton  which  la  laaned  aa 
part  of  a  eompoatte  lame,  each  obUcatlon 


"(11)  the  raqulrmaenta  of  thla  paracraph 
an  mat  with  reject  to  each  aeparata  lot  of 
ir»r"c-*«~-  which  are  part  of  the  Imm  (de- 
tamlnad  by  traatinc  each  aw^  separate  lot 
aaaaapantelaBoe)." 

(BXU  Bsoept  aa  pcorlded  In  clauae  (U),  the 
amandBaent  made  by  rabparacraph  (A) 
Shan  apply  to  obUcattnns  Issued  after  June 
M.1MT. 

(U)  At  the  election  of  an  laauer  (made  at 
aneh  time  and  In  such  manner  aa  the 
tary  of  the  Treasury  or  bla  delecati 
ptaaerfbe).  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
paiacnph  (A)  shaU  apply  to  such  Ismer  aa 
If  Included  In  the  amendments  made  by  seo- 
tlon  tOKa)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  IMS. 

(•)  anbancraph  (C)  of  aectlon  M»(toXS)  of 
the  ItM  Code  la  amended  by  addlnc  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlnr  "For  purpoaea  of 
the  preeedlnc  aitenee.  the  term  'private  ao- 
tlTtty  bond'  Indodea  an  obUcatlon  to  which 
■action  141(a)  doea  not  apply  by  reaaon  of 
section  laia.  ISIS.  1S1«(C>.  or  ISIT  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  IMS  If  such  obUsaUon 
would  (If  laaued  on  Aucust  16.  IMS)  have 
been  an  Industrial  development  bond  (as  de- 
fined Id  aectlon  10S(bXS)  as  In  effect  on  the 
dsy  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
such  Act)  or  a  prtratc  loan  bond  (aa  defined 
In  aectlon  10S(oX3XA).  as  so  In  effect,  but 
without  recard  to  any  exception  from  such 
AmM^turmx  ciOyet  than  section  10S(oXSXC))." 

(7)  Bubparacraph  (B)  of  aectlon  SSKeXl) 
of  the  IMS  Code  la  amended  by  redealcnat- 
tnc  the  dauae  (hr)  added  by  section  MS(cK3) 
of  the  Reform  Act  as  dauae  (▼). 

(t)  Oauae  (I)  of  aectlon  SSKeXlXB)  of  the 
19M  Code  Is  amended  by  strlklnc  out  "sec- 
tlon  SSXaXS)"  and  Inaerttnc  In  Ueu  thereof 
"section  5S8(aX3)". 

(0)  Faracrapb  (1)  of  section  903(e)  of  the 
IMS  Reform  Act  la  amended  by  strlklnc  out 
"Section  lSS(hX13)"  and  Insertlnc  in  Ueu 
thereof  'Seotlan  18X1X3)  (as  redeeicnated 
by  section  511(b)  of  this  Act)". 

(c)  AM—MI Mii«  RiunD  TO  Sacnow  MS 
or  na  Raroaii  Act.— 

(1)  Faracraph  (1)  of  section  ITXb)  of  the 
IMS  Code  Is  amended  by  redeaicnatlnc  mb- 
paracraphs  (L)  aikl  (M)  as  subparacraphs 
(K)  and  (L).  reapecttrely. 

(3)  Bubparacraph  (A)  of  section  ITXbXl) 
of  the  19M  Code  to  amended  by  strlklnc  out 
"(K).  (L).  and  (11)"  and  Inaerttnc  in  Ueu 
thereof  "(K).  and  (L)". 

(S)  Bubparacraph  (B)  of  aectlon  nXbXl) 
of  the  19M  Code  to  amended  by  strlklnc  out 
"(J).  (L).  and  (M)"  and  inaerttnc  in  Ueu 
thoeof  "(K).  aitd  (L)". 

(d)  An—asmrra  Rblatid  to  Sbctioii  M6 

(1)  Subaeetlon  (1)  of  aectlon  ISS  of  the 
19M  Code  to  amended  by  redeaicnatlnc 
paracraph  (6)  as  paracraph  (7)  and  by  strlk- 
lnc out  paracraph  (6)  and  inaerttnc  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  followlnr 

"(5)    ELBcnoa    to    txxat    Aa    oasniAaT 


"(A)  In  aanmuL— In  Ueu  of  any  election 
under  paracraph  ( 1 ).  the  taxpayer  may  elect 
to  treat  the  amount  referred  to  in  para- 
craph (1)  for  the  taxable  year  as  an  onU- 
nuy  loas  described  in  subaeetlon  (cX3)  in- 
curred durlnc  the  taxable  year. 

"(B)  LnoTATioim.— 

"(i)  Daroerr  mat  aor  ■■  vaaauxxT  jm- 
soa^— No  election  may  be  made  under  sul>- 
paracraph  (A)  with  respect  to  any  loss  on  a 


depoait  In  a  quaUfled  financial  institution  if 
part  or  aU  of  such  deposit  to  insured  under 
Federal  law. 

"(U)  DouAB  LiMiTATioii.— With  respoct  to 
each  financial  inatttutlon.  the  accrecate 
amount  of  lossea  attributable  to  depoalts  in 
such  financial  institution  to  which  an  dec- 
tlon  under  subparacraph  (A)  may  be 
by  the  taxpayer  for  any  taxable  year 
not  exceed  ISO.OM  (IIO.OM  In  the  caae  of  a 
separate  return  by  a  married  individual). 
The  llTT'f*t»««''  of  the  preoedlnc  sentence 
■haU  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  in- 
surance proceeds  under  any  State  law  which 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  received 
with  respect  to  losses  on  deposits  in  such  in- 
sUtution. 

"(6)  Eucnoa.— Any  election  by  the  tax- 
payer under  thto  subaeetlon  for  any  taxable 
year— 

"(A)  shaU  apply  to  aU  losses  for  such  tax- 
able year  of  the  taxpayer  on  depoalU  in  the 
izMtltutlon  with  respect  to  which  such  elec- 
tion was  made,  and 

"(B)  may  be  revoked  only  with  the  eon- 
sent  of  the  Secretary." 

(3)  Paracraph  (1)  of  section  M6(c)  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  ammded  to  read  as  f  oUowc 

"(1)  In  OBnaAL.- The  amendment  made 
by  subeectlon  (a)  shaU  apply  to  taxable 
years  t»ttiminf  after  December  31.  IMl. 
and.  except  as  provided  in  paracraph  (3), 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (b) 
ShaU  apply  to  taxable  years  beclnnlnc  after 
December  SI.  19S3." 

(S)  The  subaeetlon  (f )  of  secUon  451  of  the 
IMS  C:ode  which  was  added  by  section 
M6(b)  of  the  IMS  Reform  Act  to  redeeicnat- 
ed aa  subsection  (g). 

(4)  U  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thto 
Act  (or  at  any  time  before  the  date  1  year 
after  such  date  of  enactment)  credit  or 
refund  of  any  overi>ayment  of  tax  attributa- 
ble to  amendmenU  made  by  section  MS  of 
the  Reform  Act  or  by  thto  subsection  (or  the 
asseaament  of  any  underpayment  of  tax  so 
attributable)  to  barred  by  any  law  or  rule  of 
law— 

(A)  credit  or  refund  of  any  such  overpay- 
ment may  neverthelees  be  made  if  claim 
therefore  to  fUed  before  the  date  1  year 
after  such  date  of  enactment,  and 

(B)  assessment  of  any  such  underpayment 
may  neverthelees  be  made  if  made  before 
the  date  1  year  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

nc  ua  AMBONiBm  nutTSO  to  titiji  x  or 
THE  nyom  A(T. 

(a)  AnaasaiaaTa  RxLATao  to  Sacnoai  1011 
or  THX  RxfOKii  Act.— 

(1)  Faracraph  (1)  of  section  81S(a)  of  the 
IMS  Code  (relatlnc  to  forelcn  Ufe  insurance 
oompanlea)  to  amended  by  strlklnc  out  "the 
gpiifial  Ufe  insurance  ooT!»p»»'y  deduction 
and". 

(3)  Paracraph  (1)  of  section  1011(d)  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended— 

(A)  by  (trlklns  out  "any  bond"  and  Insert- 
lnc in  lieu  thereof  "any  market  discount 
bond",  and 

(B)  by  strlklnc  out  "SS  percent"  and  in- 
sertlnc in  Ueu  thereof  "Sl.S  percent". 

(5)  Paracraph  (3)  of  section  1011(d)  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended  to  read  as  f oUowk 

"(3)  QUAUFICD  UTB  DSUBAIKB  OOHPAITT.- 

For  purposes  of  paracraph  (1).  the  term 
•qualified  Ufe  insurance  company'  means 
any  Ufe  insurance  nrwnpany  subject  to  tax 
under  part  I  of  rabchapter  L  of  chapter  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  IMS." 

(b)  AMxaimawTa  RaLAns  to  Sacnow  1013 
or  nx  R0OBM  Act.— 


(1)  Clause  (iv)  of  section  1013(cX4XC)  of 
the  Reform  Act  to  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(Iv)  dental  benefit  eoverace  provided  by  a 
Ddta  Dental  Plana  Association  orcanlaatlon 
throuch  oontracts  with  Independent  profes- 
sional servtoe  provider!  so  lone  as  the  provi- 
sion of  such  eoverace  to  the  prlndpal  activi- 
ty of  audi  orcanlaatlon." 

(3)  Clauae  (tt)  of  aectlon  1013(cX4XC>  of 
the  Reform  Act  to  amended  by  strlklnc  out 
"Association"  and  Inaertinc  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Plan". 

(S)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  hto 
delecatt  may  preacrlbe  rules  provUUnc 
proper  adJustmenU  tm  taxpayers  which 
became  mbjeet  to  aubchapter  L  of  chapter  1 
of  the  IMS  Code  by  reason  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  sectton  1013  of  the  Reform 
Act  with  reapeet  to  short  taxable  years 
which  becin  durlnc  1M7  by  reaaon  of  sec- 
tion SU  of  mdi  Code. 

(c)  AmmMBna  Rilatkd  to  Bacnoii  1031 
or  TBB  RxroBM  Act. — 

(IXA)  Bubparacraph  (C)  of  aectlon 
8n(bX7)  of  the  IMS  Code  (relatlnc  to  apo- 
dal rulea  for  determlnlnc  premiums  earned) 
to  MMM'WiH  by  strlklnc  out  "thto  part"  and 
tnserttnc  in  Ueu  thereof  "secUon  SSKaV. 

(B)  The  subparacraph  headinc  for  such 
subparacraph  to  amended  by  strlktuc  out 
"wonuni  nmnunci  ooMrAirT"  and  Insertlnc 
In  Ueu  thereof  "nmiBAiicB  ooMrun  taxabu 


subparacrapha  (B)  and  (C)  of  paracratdi  (4) 
ShaU  be  applied  by  treatinc  unearned  premi- 
ums aa  tTwiiMMwr  an  amount  equal  to  such 


(3)  Paracrai^  (7)  of  aecUon  833(b)  of  the 
19M  Code  to  amended  by  addlnc  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f (dlowtng  new  subparacraphs: 

"(D)     TBBATMBaT     or     OOMPAinaS     WHICH 

■■ooia  TAZABLB  uaaaa  aacnoH  ssi<a).— 

"(I)  KlAJBFllOH  TO  PHA8B-ni  POX  OOMPAMIB 
WHICH     won     HOT     TAXABLX,     CIC.     BirOBB 

isBT.— Bubparacraph  (C)  of  paracraph  (4) 
ahaU  not  apply  to  any  insurance  company 
which,  for  each  taxable  year  lieclnninc 
before  January  1,  1M7,  was  not  subject  to 
the  tax  impoaed  by  section  831(a)  or  8Sl(a) 
(as  In  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
19M)  by  reason  of  beinc- 

"(I)  subject  to  tax  under  section  831(b)  (as 
so  in  effect),  or 

"(D)  deaerfbed  in  section  501(c)  (as  so  In 
effect)  and  exempt  from  tax  under  sectitm 
501(a). 

"(U>  PHAaa-iH  aaonnmro  at  latb  bats  fob 

OOMPAHIB  HOT    1*T  T«T*aH  UHIOt  SacnO* 

SSI  (a)  IB  itsT.— In  the  caae  of  an  inaurance 
company — 

"(I)  which  was  not  subject  to  the  tax  Im- 
poaed by  section  8Sl(a)  for  lU  1st  taxable 
year  ti«|intifa»y  after  December  SI,  IMS,  by 
reaaon  of  belnc  subject  to  tax  under  aectlon 
SSKb),  or  deaolbed  in  aectlon  MKc)  and 
exempt  from  tax  under  aectlon  Ml(a).  and 

"(II)  which  for  any  taxable  year  beclnnlnc 
before  January  1,  1M7.  was  subject  to  the 
tax  impoaed  by  section  831(a)  or  8Sl(a)  (as 
in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  IMS). 

subparacraph  (C)  of  paracraph  (4)  ahall 
apply  iMn^fintng  with  the  1st  taxable  year 
*«*C«""«"C  after  December  SI,  19M,  for 
which  such  "-^T^T  to  subject  to  the  tax 
«"P«— ^  by  aectlon  8Sl(a)  and  shaU  be  ap- 
pUed  by  substttuttnc  the  last  day  of  the  pre- 
oedlnc taxable  year  for  'December  SI,  IMS' 
and  the  1st  day  of  the  7th  soooeedlnc  tax- 
able year  for  'January  1,  IMS'. 

"(K)  TasATMBR  or  frTAiH  ■acmocAL  n- 
nnoBs.- In  the  oaae  of  a  reciprocal  (within 
the  meaninc  of  aectlon  8S8(a))  which  re- 
porta  (as  required  by  State  law)  on  Ita 
annual  statement  reaervea  on  unearned  pre- 
miums net  of  premium  scqutaitlon 


(S)  Paracraph  (5)  of  aectton  8Sa(e)  of  the 
IMS  Code  to  amended  by  strlklnc  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  subparacraph  (A)  and  by  strlk- 
lnc out  the  period  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
craph (B)  and  inaerttnc  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
comma. 

(d)  AmauataHTa  Rblatxd  to  Sbctiom  1033 
OP  THB  Rcpout  Act.— 

(1)  Section  8S3  of  the  IMS  Code  (definlnc 
insurance  mmpany  taxable  income)  to 
amended  by  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followlnc  new  subsection' 

"(C)  DivuMama  Wrhih  Oboup.— In  the 
case  of  an  Inaurance  company  subject  to  tax 
imdo'  sectton  SSKa)  fillnc  or  required  to  file 
a  conaolldated  return  under  section  1501 
with  respect  to  any  affiliated  croup  for  ai>y 
taxable  year,  any  determination  under  thto 
part  with  reapeet  to  any  dividend  paid  by 
one  member  of  such  croup  to  another 
member  of  such  croup  shaU  be  made  as  if 
such  croup  were  not  fillnc  »■  oonsoUdated 
return." 

(3)  Subdauae  (11)  of  aectton 
8S3(bX5XBXU)  of  the  IMS  Code  (relatlnc  to 
losses  incurred)  to  amended  by  Inaerttnc 
"(directly  or  indirectly)"  after  "attributa- 
ble". 

(e)  AMXHiafXins  Rmljltwd  to  Sbctiom  1033 
OP  THB  Rvoaic  Act. — 

(1)  Bubparacraph  (B)  of  section  84S(fXS) 
of  the  IMS  0>de  (relatlnc  to  special  rule  for 
certain  accident  and  health  insurance  Unea 
of  l)usiness)  to  amended  by  strlklnc  out 
"paid  durlnc  the  year"  and  inaertinc  in  Ueu 
thereof  "paid  in  the  middle  of  the  year". 

(3)  Subaeetlon  (c)  of  aectton  84S  of  the 
IMS  Code  to  amended  by  strUdnc  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paracraph  (1),  by  strUdnc  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paracraph  (3)  and 
insertlnc  in  lieu  thereof  ".  and",  and  by 
addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnc  new 
paracraph: 

"(3)  reculatlons  providinc  api»oprlate  ad- 
Juatmenta  In  the  application  of  thto  sectkm 
to  a  taxpayer  havlnc  a  taxalde  year  which  to 
not  the  calendar  year." 

(3)  Subaeetlon  (e>  of  aectlon  103S  of  the 
Reform  Act  (relatlnc  to  diaoounttnc  of 
unpaid  losses  and  certain  impatd  expenses) 
to  amended  by  addlnc  «t  the  end  thereof  the 
followlnc  new  paracraph: 

"(4)  APPLICATIOH  op  PBBBH  STAKT  to  OOIIPA- 
BIBS  WHICH  SBIVtMl  SUBJBLT  TO  BBCTIOB 
■Sl(a)  TAX  ES  LAIB  TAtUXM  TBAK.— If— 

"(A)  an  insurance  company  was  not  sub- 
ject to  tax  under  aectlon  SSKa)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  IMS  for  tU  1st  taxable 
year  beclnnlnc  after  December  31,  10M,  by 
u'asuii  of  belnc — 

"(1)  mbject  to  tax  under  aectlon  SSKb)  of 
audi  Code,  or 

"(U)  described  In  sectton  501(c)  of  such 
Code  and  exempt  from  tax  under  section 
50Ka)  of  such  Code,  and 

"(B)  such  company  becomea  subject  to 
such  tax  in  any  later  taxable  year, 
paracraph  (3)  and  subparacraphs  (A)  and 
(C)  of  paracraph  (S)  shall  be  applied  by 
treatinc  such  later  taxable  year  as  Its  1st 
taxable  year  beclnnlnc  after  December  SI, 
IMS,  and  by  treatinc  the  calendar  year  In 
which  such  later  taxable  year  bedna  for 
1067;  aiul  paracraph  (SXB)  shall  not  apply." 

(f )  AMaBimara  Rblaibb  to  Sbctiob  1034 
OP  the  Rbpohm  Act.- 

(1)  Bubparacraph  (A)  of  section  8SKbX3) 
of  the  IMS  Code  (rdatlnc  to  oompanlea  to 
which  alternative  tax  applies)  to 


by  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the  f oOowlnc 
newaentence: 

"The  electton  under  dauae  (U)  shaU  apply 
to  the  taxable  year  for  whldi  made  and  for 
aU  subsequent  taxable  yeara  for  wbith  the 
requlrementa  of  daose  (1)  are  met  Bodt  an 
election,  moe  made,  may  be  revoked  only 
with  the  conaent  of  the  Secretary." 

(3)  Subaeetlon  (a)  of  aeetton  8SS  of  the 
IMS  Code  (rdatlnc  to  election  by  recipro- 
cal) to  amended  by  strlklnc  out  "section 
831(a)"  and  Inaerttnc  In  Ueu  thereof  "aeo- 
tton  SSKa)". 

(3)  Subaectkm  (f)  of  aectlcm  8S5  of  the 
IMS  Code  to  amended  by  atrlklnc  out  "mib- 
■eetlon  (e)"  and  insertlnc  In  Ueu  thereof 

"subsecUon  (d)". 

(4)  Paracraph  (S)  of  aectlon  34S(b)  of  the 
IMS  Code  (relatlnc  to  qwdal  rulea  for  in- 
surance oompanlea)  to  amwvled  by  striUnc 
out  "or  831". 

(5)  SubsecUon  (c)  of  seetian  ftU  of  the 
IMS  Code  (relattnc  to  croas  Ineame  of  insur- 
ance oompanlea  other  than  life  or  mutual)  to 
amended— 

(A)  by  strlklnc  out  "on  MtmiAL"  In  the 
headinc  and  inaertinc  in  Ueu  thereof  "IB- 
stjbahcb  <3ompahibs",  and 

(B)  by  strlklnc  out  "Ufe  or  mutual"  in  the 
text  and  inaeiting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  life  in- 
surance company". 

(S)  Subaeetlon  (c>  of  section  818  of  the 
IMS  Code  (relatlnc  to  burial  and  funeral 
benefit  insurance  companies)  to  amended  by 
strikinc  out  "sectton  831  or". 

(7)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  n  of  sub- 
chapter L  of  chapter  1  of  the  IMS  0>de  (re- 
lating to  other  Insurance  oompanlea)  to 
amended  by  strlklnc  out  the  item  rdatlnc  to 
section  8S1  and  inaertinc  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
followlnc  new  Item: 


Tax   on   inwirance   nompanlea 
other  than  Ufe  insurance  com- 


"Sec    831. 


(C)  AMBmfZBT  Rblatbb  to  Sbctiob  lOSl 
OP  THE  Riponi  Act.— Paracraph  (1)  of  see- 
ticm  lOSKa)  of  the  Reform  Act  to  amended 
by  inaertinc  "(whether  made  in  a  lump  aum 
or  In  not  more  than  S  annual  installments)" 
after  "any  Initial  payment". 

(h)  Spbcial  Rulx  fob  IIutdal  Iapb  Ibbub- 
AHCB  Camrun.— 

(1)  IH  (BRXBAL- Paracraph  (3)  of  aeetlon 
317(1)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1M4  to 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  EPPBCI  op  BLBCnOB  OH  SOBanffABIBa 

OP  BLBCTiHO  PABXBT.— For  puipoaea  Of  deter- 
mlnlnc the  amount  of  the  anaU  life  tnaur- 
anoe  ««"r*"r  deduction  of  any  controlled 
croup  which  Indudes  a  mutual  oompany 
which  made  an  dection  under  parapaph 
(1),  the  taxable  tooome  of  audi  deednc 
Knmimnf  ■haU  be  takoi  Into  account  under 
aectton  80S(bX3)  of  the  Internal  Revenne 
Code  of  1M4  (relatlnc  to  phaaeout  of  BBan 
life  Inaurance  """"p^wy  deduction)." 

(3)      EPIBLlUa      BATB.— Ilie 


made  by  thto  subsection  diaU  apply  to  tax- 
able yeara  beclnnlnc  after  December  SI. 
IMS,  and  before  January  1, 1M3. 

(3)  Rbvbhtjx  utaa  umrm*.— The  decreaae 
in  the  amount  of  Federal  rewnoe  by  reaaon 
of  the  amendment  made  by  thto  mbaectlon 
ShaU  not  exceed  8SM.000  per  taxable  year. 

(1)  Dblat  ih  BtiBtiii*  Dan  wcm.  Omui- 

PICATIOB  RB9UIBBKBRT8  WXXH  RBSPBCT  TO 
AOOOUHTa  POB  COTAIB  TmiBnuTB  Ahhu- 
rnBB.-Sectlon  817(h)  of  the  IMS  Code  ehaU 
not  apply  untfl  January  1.  1M8.  with  re- 
spect to  a  variable  contract  (aa  defined  In 
aectton  S17(d)  of  the  ISM  Code)  tf- 
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(1)  MMb  ooBtnet  provMM  for  Um  imjt- 
mmA  of  Ml  Imiinillttt  onmitty  (h  dtftnad  in 
■Mttan  7»a)(4)  at  tho  ItM  Coda). 

(S)  MMh  wiUart  WM  ootaUiMlInc  on  Sop- 

<t)  ttM  MV«s»t*d  MMt  oooount  on  wbleh 
■BOh  oontrMt  !■  bMod  wm.  on  aopumbwr 
11.  um.  wholly  lu»of  (I  In  aopootto^lnwed 
to  tho  Fidvil  Dopoitt  fnoonneo  Oorpor»- 
tl5^  or  ttM  IMhsI  SRVtaci  and  lioan  Inour- 

Alsbumtitb  Muhmum 

TO  SBAKIHOLBni   SUM- 

(1)  PHMnpta  (S)  of  weUon  tlMe)  of  the 
UM  Coda  (ratatliw  to  ■hareboldaro  Nipluo 
t)  to  miwMliil  by  addlBC  at  tbo  and 
t  tlM  IbUowtDC  BOW  aentonna: 
-U  for  any  taTaltH  yaar  a  tax  la  hnpoa»td  by 
Bdar  ratolotkMia  propor  adjuat- 
ata  aball  be  mada  for  audi  ywr  and  all 

.raoia  in  the  amounta 

Tiiito  aoooimt  ondar  aubpancrapba  (A) 
and  (B)  of  tlito  pansnph  and  aubparacnph 
(B)  o<  aubaeetkn  (dXS). 


(» 


Date.— The    ameDdment 

(1)  ahaQ  apply  to  tax- 

aftor  Dooamber  SI, 


by 
yaan 


(k)  TaatniBR  cm  Oactum  Vtma  *a  Nor 
iMiaamu  foa  Soobcb  RoLaa.  Bic.— Subaoo- 
tton  (f)  o<  aaettoB  US  of  the  IMS  Code  la 
mwmmtJimA  |)y  addliw  at  Um  ood  thofeof  the 
f ollewln«  new  paragaph: 

— »*^  M  wat  umuai  roa  aooaci  auua, 
BC-For  puipoaaa  of  part  I  of  aubchapter 
M.  tt«BM  daacrlbed  in  any  parafiapb  of  aeo- 
tlon  MT(e)  ahaU  ba  treated  aa  amounU 
whMi  are  not  intweat." 

normfffiLB  A  or  ntLB  XI  or  las 

<a)  Ambombr  Rbjob  to  Sacnoi  1101 
or  m  RvoBM  Act.— Paracraph  (4)  of  aec- 
tioB  UMt)  at  the  IMS  Code  (rriatlng  to  ve- 
dal  rale  for  oMrrtad  indlrlduala  fUlnc  aep*- 
ntdy)  la  «—— «««^  to  read  aa  folIovK 

"(4)  BfciAL  anu  roa  Mowro  uuvutOALa 
nuiM  ao*aaxB.T  abb  urora  apast.— A  hua- 
band  and  wife  who— 

"<A)  fOe  aeparste  retuma  for  any  taxable 


"(B)  Ven  apart  at  all  timea  durlnc  such 


■haU  not  be  treated  aa  married  indtvlduala 
for  purpoaea  of  thia  aubaectloo." 
(b)  AM—.MMii«  Rbaib  to  Sacnoii  1103 

(1)  Seettaia  40e(dX3XC)  and 
40«(oK4XBKlT)  of  the  1M6  Code  are  each 
»i—Mt«ti  bj  atrikinc  out  "with  or  within 
which  the  taxable  year  enda"  and  tnaertlnc 
In  Ueu  thereof  "In  which  the  taxable  year 


(SXA)  Seetlan  40«(dX4)  of  the  IMO  Code 
(ftiaUnc  to  nil— a  oontrlbutlona  returned 
before  due  date  of  return)  is  amended  by 
atrlkliw  out  "to  the  extent  that  auch  eontrl- 
butlan  nifiewli  the  amount  allowable  aa  a 
deduction  under  aeetlan  iW. 

(B)  Seetlan  40MdX4)  of  the  IMO  Code  la 


(1)  by  atrlkli«  out  "exeeea"  ea^  place  It 


(H)  by  atrikinc  out  "Bzcaaa  oownuxu- 
Tion"  in  the  hiiarthn  and  inaertlnc  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Cuauuauiiona". 

(S)  fleetloni  4M(dXS)  and  4m(b>  of  the 
IMi  Code  are  each  amended  by  atrikinc  out 
an  that  foDowB  "aaetlon  310"  in  the  laat  aen- 
^.fw^Mi  ttiereof  and  tMertlnc  In  Ueu  thereof 
"ahan  be  ««t'i«*^  without  revud  to 
tton  SlKc)". 


(4MA)  Beetlon  OMMb)  of  the  lOM  Code 
(relatinc  to  oventatament  of  deaicnated 
nondaduetlbie  oontrlbutlona)  la  amended  to 
read  aa  f  oUowa: 

"(b)  PBULxna  Rbuatdk  to  NonaBOcr- 
nu  CowiauuTiuaa. — 

"(1)  OvawTATBOWT  Of  DaaianATiB  iroma- 
■oomLB  ooanuauTioiia.— Any  Individual 
who— 

"(A)  ia  required  to  fumlah  tnformatkm 
under  aectlon  400(oX4)  aa  to  the  amount  of 
daalcnated  nondeductible  oontrtbutlooa 
made  for  any  taxable  year,  and 

"(B>  overatatee  the  amount  of  auch  contrl- 
butloiH  made  for  auch  taxable  year. 


■t»»ii  p«y  a  penalty  of  $100  for  each  auch 
overatatement  unlaaa  It  la  ahown  that  auch 
overatateBMnt  la  due  to  reaaonablc  cauae. 

"(3)  Vaxluu  TO  rxLB  roan.— Any  tndlTld- 
oal  who  faila  to  fUe  a  form  required  to  be 
(Oed  by  the  Secretary  under  aectlcn 
400(0X4)  ahall  pay  a  penalty  of  tM  for  each 
auch  failure  unleaa  it  la  ahown  that  such 
faflure  la  due  to  reaaooablf  cauae." 

(BXl)  The  headinc  for  aectlon  0W>  of  the 
lOM  Code  la  amended  by  atrikinc  out 
"OVBUTATSMKNT  Or*  and  tnaertlnc  in  Ueu 
theraof  "PBNALTm  ULATDiG  TO". 

(U)  The  Item  relatinc  to  aectlon  OMS  in 
the  table  of  aectlona  for  aubchapter  B  of 
chapter  M  la  w—~««^  by  atrikinc  out  "over- 
■tatement  oT'  and  inaertlnc  In  Ueu  thereof 
"penaltlea  relatinc  to". 

(c)  AiOMBMxaTa  RxLATBD  TO  SacTioa  1106 
or  TBX  RaroBii  Acr.— 

(1)  Section  40S(cX3XC)  of  the  1000  Code 
(ralatinc   to   taxation   of   dlatribuUon)    Is 


(A)  by  atrikinc  out  "(and  no  tax  shaU  be 
liiilioewl  imder  aectlon  TKt))"  In  clause  (1). 

(B)  by  atrikinc  out  "such  exoeaa  deferral  is 
made"  in  clauae  (U>  and  Ineertlnc  In  lieu 
theieof  "auch  Income  Is  distributed",  and 

(C)  by  iiMertInc  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowiiw  new  fluah  aentenoe: 

"No  tax  ahaU  be  Impoeed  under  tection  73(t) 
on  any  dtatrlbutlon  deecrlbed  In  the  preced- 
Inc  aentenee." 

(3)  Seetkm  40a(cX3)  la  amended  by  atrik- 
inc out  "RaaunxB  DianuBunoii"  In  the 
headinc  thereof  and  Inaertlnc  In  Ueu  there- 
of "DiaiuBtmov". 

(3)  Section  403(cX3)  of  the  1900  Code  la 
mwKmn^mA  by  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foilowinc  new  aubparacraph: 

"(D)  Pastial  DXsraiaTmoira.— If  a  plan  dia- 
trlbutea  only  a  portion  of  any  exceas  defer- 
ral and  income  allocable  thereto,  auch  por- 
tion ahaU  be  treated  aa  havlnc  been  dlatrlb- 
uted  ratably  from  the  exceaa  deferral  and 
the  income." 

(4)  Section  40a(cX3)  of  the  1006  C>>de  (de- 
tlnlnc  elective  deferral)  Is  amended  by  strlk- 
tnc  out  "paracraph"  and  Inaertlnc  In  Ueu 
theaeof  "aubaectlon". 

(6XA)  Clauae  (Ul)  of  section  40a(cXSXA) 
of  the  19M  (3ode  (relatinc  to  special  rule  for 
certain  orcankatlona)  la  amended  by  Inaert- 
lnc "(determined  In  the  maimer  preecribed 
by  the  Secretary)"  after  "taxable  years". 

(B)  Seetlan  40a(cXS)  of  the  1986  Code  Is 
«»M«wWMt  by  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f  oUowInc  new  aubparacraph: 

"(D)  TxAaa  or  snvicx.— For  purpoaea  of 
thla  paracraph.  the  term  'years  of  servlee' 
haa  the  mi^"*"i  civen  such  term  by  section 
403(b)." 

(6XA)  Section  403(c)  of  the  19M  Code,  as 
■dded  by  aectlon  1863(bX3XA)  of  the 
Reform  Act.  ia  redeaicnated  aa  subsection 

(I). 

(B)  Section  403(g)  of  the  1986  Code,  as 
added  by  section  18M(fX3)  of  the  Reform 
Act.  ia  redeaicnated  aa  aubaectlon  (J). 


(C)  Section  1864(fX4XC)  of  the  Reform 
Act  la  amended  by  atrikinc  out  "aectlon 
403(c)"  and  inaertlnc  in  Ueu  thereof  "aec- 
tlon 403(j)". 

(7XA)  SecUon  401(a)  of  the  1986  Code  Is 
^wt^mnAmA  by  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f  oUowtnc  new  paracraph:  

"(39)  LnoTATioaa  o*  aacnva  Daroi- 
BALa.— In  the  caae  of  a  trust  which  ia  part  of 
a  plan  under  which  elective  deferrala 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  403(cXS)) 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  any  Individual 
durlnc  a  i«aH~*»''  year,  such  trust  shaU  not 
ooiwtltute  a  qualified  trust  under  this  sub- 
■ectlon  imlMs  the  plan  provldea  that  the 
amount  of  such  deferrals  under  such  plan 
and  aU  other  plans,  oontracta.  or  arrance- 
menta  of  an  emjrioyer  matntalninc  such 
plan  may  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  lim- 
itation In  effect  under  section  403(cXl)  for 
taxable  yean  frfc«"w'"c  in  such  calendar 
year." 

(B)  Section  403(bXl)  of  the  1986  Code  Is 
amended  by  strlklnc  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
aubparacraph  (C).  by  Inaertlnc  "and"  at  the 
end  of  aubparacraph  (D).  and  by  Inaertlnc 
after  auliparacraph  (D)  the  followtnc  new 
aubparacraph: 

"(E>  In  the  case  of  a  contract  purchaaed 
under  a  plan  which  provldea  a  salary  reduc- 
tion acreement.  the  plan  meeta  the  requlre- 
menU  of  aectkm  401(aX39).". 

(C)  Subparacraph  (A)  of  section  408(kX6) 
of  the  19M  Code,  as  amended  by  subsection 
(fXl),  Is  amended  by  addlnc  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlnc  new  clauae: 

"(Iv)  LnoTATioaa  on  iLacnvx  avnuuia.— 
Clauae  (I)  ahaU  not  apply  to  a  stmpUfled  em- 
ployee pension  unleas  the  requirements  of 
secUon  401(aK39)  are  met." 

(D)  Subparacraph  (D)  of  aectlon 
OOKcXlS)  of  the  1986  Code  U  amended  by 
■trlklnc  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (U), 
by  strlklnc  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clauae  (Ul)  and  Inaertlnc  In  Ueu  thereof  ", 
and",  and  by  tnsertlnc  after  clause  (Ul)  the 
(oUowlnc  new  clauae: 

"(Iv)  the  requirements  of  section 
401(aK39)  are  met." 

(BKI)  Except  as  provided  In  clauae  (U),  the 
amendmenU  made  by  thla  paracraph  ahaU 
apply  to  plan  years  beclnninc  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1987. 

(U)  In  the  caae  of  a  plan  described  Ui  sec- 
tion 110S(cK3)  of  the  Reform  Act,  the 
amendmenU  made  by  this  paracraph  shaU 
not  apply  to  contributions  made  pursuant  to 
an  acreement  described  In  such  sectltm  for 
plan  years  t>rc*""'»«C  before  the  earlier  of — 

(I)  the  later  of  January  1,  1988,  or  the 
date  on  which  the  last  of  such  acreementa 
termlnatea  (determined  without  regard  to 
any  extension  thereof  after  February  38. 
1986),  or 

(n)  January  1, 1989. 

(8)  Section  1100(cX3XA)  of  the  Reform 
Act  ia  amended  by  strUdnc  out  "the  laat  of 
such  ooUecUve  bartalninc  acreemenU"  and 
Inaertlnc  in  Ueu  thereof  "such  acreement". 

(9)  Section  1106(e)  of  the  Reform  Act  la 
amended  by  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlnc  new  paracraph: 

"(6)  RvoBTnra  xMinxsMBaTa.- The 
amendmenta  made  by  subsection  (b)  ahaU 
apply  to  calendar  years  bednnlnc  after  De- 
cember 31, 19M." 

(d)  AMBraamna  Rslatsd  to  Sacnoa  1106 
OP  the  Rvoaif  Act.— 

(1)  Section  404(1)  of  the  19M  C^ode  (relat- 
inc to  Hmltf^*'^'  aa  amount  of  compenaa 
tlon  which  may  be  taken  Into  account)  la 
amT~««H  by  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlnc  new  aentenee:  "For  purpoaea  of 
clauae  (i).  (U).  or  (Ul)  of  aubaectlon  (aXlXA), 


and  in  computlnc  the  fuU  fundinc  limita- 
tion, any  adjurtment  under  the  preceding 
aentenee  ahaU  not  be  taken  Into  account  for 
any  year  before  the  year  for  which  auch  ad- 
justment flrat  takaa  effect.". 

(3)  Section  418(bX6XD)  of  the  lOM  Code 
(relatinc  to  application  to  chancea  in  bene- 
fit atrueturaa)  ia  amended  by  atrikinc  out 
"thla  paracraph"  and  Inaertlnc  in  Ueu  there- 
of "aubparacraph  (A)". 

(3)  Paracraph  (3)  of  aectlon  416(k)  of  the 
19M  Code  (rdatinc  to  contrlbntlana  to  pro- 
vide coat-of-Uvlnc  protection  under  defined 
benefit  plana),  aa  added  by  aectkm  1106(c) 
of  the  Reform  Act.  la  amended— 

(A>  by  atrikinc  out  "to  the  arrancement" 
in  subparacraph  (CXU)  and  inaertlnc  in  Ueu 
thereof  "to  auch  increase",  and 

(B)  by  atrikinc  out  aubparacraph  (D)  and 
inaertlnc  in  Ueu  thereof : 

"(D)  AaaAaoafSHT  xLacnvi;  mm  roa 
BLacnoa.- An  arrancement  meeta  the  re- 
qulrementa  of  thla  aubparacraph  only  If  it  ia 
elective.  It  la  available  under  the  aame  terms 
to  aU  partldpanta,  and  It  provldea  that  auch 
election  may  at  leaat  be  made  in  the  year  in 
which  the  participant— 

"(1)  attalna  the  earlleat  retirement  ace 
under  the  defined  benefit  plan  (determined 
without  recard  to  any  requirement  of  aepa- 
ratlon  from  aervloe),  or 

"(U)  aeparatea  from  aervloe." 

(4)  Sectlona  401(aX17)  and  404(1)  of  the 
19M  Code  are  each  amended  by  addlnc  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnc  new  aentenee: 
"In  determinlnc  the  mmpenaatlon  of  an  em- 
ployee, the  rulea  of  aectlon  414(qX6)  shaU 
apidy,  except  that  in  applylnc  such  rules, 
the  tenn  'family*  ahaU  Include  only  the 
apouae  of  the  employee  and  any  children  of 
the  employee  who  have  not  attained  ace  10 
before  the  doae  of  the  year." 

(5)  Paracraph  (4)  of  aectkm  1106(i)  of  the 
Reform  Act  ia  amended  by  atrikinc  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inaertlnc  In 
Ueu  thereof  "(determined  as  if  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  were  In  effect 
for  such  year).". 

(e)  AxsamxaTa  Rxlatd  to  Sacnoa  1107 
OP  TBI  Rooait  Act. — 

(1)  Sectton  4B7(cX3)  of  the  19M  Code  is 
Mwiwtoni  by  atrikinc  out  "and  paracraphs 
(3)  and  (3)  of  aubaectlon  (b)". 

(3)  Section  457(dXlXA)  of  the  1986  Code 
(relatinc  to  distribution  requirements)  Is 
amended  to  read  aa  f  oUowa: 

"(A)  under  the  plan  amounta  wlU  not  be 
made  available  to  partldpanta  or  benefid- 
ariea  eariler  than— 

"(I)  the  calendar  year  In  whldi  the  partid- 
pant  attalna  ace  IfiVi. 

"(U)  when  the  participant  ia  amarated 
from  aervloe  with  the  emidoyer.  or 

"(Ul)  when  the  participant  la  faced  with 
an  unforeaeeable  emergency  (determined  in 
the  manner  preecribed  by  the  Secretary  in 
rrgiilatlflns) " 

(3)  Paracraph  (7)  of  aectlon  401(k)  of  the 
19M  Code  (defininc  rural  electric  coopera- 
tive plan)  la  ""*«"'*«<  to  read  aa  followa: 

"(7)  RuxAL  naciaic  oooPBunvx  plaii.— 
For  puipoaea  of  thla  aubaectian— 

"(A)  la  oanaAL.- The  term  'rural  electric 
cooperative  plan'  meana  any  penalon  plan— 

"(1)  whidi  ia  a  defined  oontributlon  idan 
(aa  defined  in  aectlon  414(1)).  and 

"(U)  which  ia  established  and  maintained 
by  a  rural  electric  cooperative. 

"(B)     ROIAL     KLSCnUC     (XWPBUTIVB     Vtr 

PDm>.— For  purpoaea  of  subparacraph  (A), 
the  term  'rural  electric  cooperative'  meana— 
"(1)  any  organlmtlnn  daacrlbed  in  aectlon 
Ml(cX13)  which  la  exempt  from  tax  under 
aeetlan  501(a)  and  which  la  encaced  primari- 
ly in  provkUnc  electric  aervloe.  and 


"(U)  any  orcantaation  described  in  aectlcm 
601(cX6)  which  ia  exempt  from  tax  under 
aectlon  Ml(a)  and  aU  the  members  of  which 
are  organtiatlnna  deecrlbed  in  clauae  (1)." 

(4)  SecUon  414(o)  of  the  lOM  Code  la 
amended  by  Inaertlnc  "or  any  requirement 
under  aectlon  46r'  after  "(nX3)". 

(5XA)  Paracraph  (6)  of  aectlon  818(a)  of 
the  1986  Code  (defininc  pension  plan  con- 
tracts) Is  amended — 

(I)  by  atrikinc  out  "State"  In  aubpara- 
craph (A), 

(U)  by  Inaertlnc  "or  any  organtaatlon 
(other  than  a  covernmental  unit)  exempt 
from  tax  under  thla  aubtttle,"  after  "foreco- 
inc."  In  aubparacraph  (B). 

(Ul)  by  atrikinc  out  "or"  before  "acency" 
In  aubparacraph  (B).  and 

(Iv)  by  inaertlnc  ".  or  organisation"  after 
"InstrumentaUty"  the  second  place  It  ap- 
pears in  aubparacraph  (B). 

(B)  The  amendments  made  by  this  para- 
graph shaU  apply  to  contracts  issued  after 
December  31.  lOM. 

(6)  Section  1107(cXS)  of  the  Reform  Ad  is 


(A)  by  strlklnc  out  "eUcible"  each  place  it 
appears,  and 

(B)  by  inaertlnc  at  the  end  of  aulvara- 
graph  (B)  the  foUowlnc  new  aentenee:  "Thla 
aubparacraph  ahaU  only  apply  to  indivld- 
uala  who  were  covered  under  the  plan  and 
acreement  on  Aucuat  16. 1086." 

(7)  Paracraph  (5)  of  aectlon  1107(c)  of  the 
Reform  Ad  ia  amended— 

(A)  by  strlklnc  out  "to  employeea  on 
August  1. 1986.  of, 

(B)  by  atrikinc  out  "a  deferred  compensa- 
tion plan"  In  sulvaracraph  (A)  and  Inaert- 
lnc in  Ueu  thereof  "to  onployeea  (m  Auguat 
16,  1986,", 

(C)  by  Inaertlnc  "maintaining  a  deferred 
compenaatkm  plan"  after  "Alabama"  in  sub- 
paragraph (A),  and 

(D)  by  atrikinc  out  "a  deferred  compensa- 
XXaa  plan"  In  subparacraph  (B)  and  inaert- 
lnc in  Ueu  thereof  "to  indlvlduala  partldpat- 
Inc  on  Aucust  16,  19M.  In  a  deferred  ocm- 
pensati(m  plan". 

(8)  Section  SlSKvXSXA)  of  the  1986  Code 
is  amended  by  strlklnc  out  "467(eXl)"  and 
biaertlnc  in  Ueu  thereof  "487(fXl)". 

(f)  AMxammraa  Rxlard  to  Sbctiok  1108 
OP  not  Rvoaii  Act.— 

(1)  Subparacraph  (A)  of  aectlon  408(kX6) 
of  the  1086  Code  (relatinc  to  salary  reduc- 
tion airancementa  under  simplified  emidoy- 
ee  penaiona)  ia  amended  to  read  aa  foUows: 

"(A)  AaxAmBMBara  WKica  quaupt.- 

"(I)  la  oBtBUL.— A  simplified  employee 
pension  shaU  not  faU  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  thla  subsection  for  a  year  merely 
because,  under  the  terms  of  the  penskm.  an 
employee  may  elect  to  have  the  employer 
make  payments— 

"(I)  as  elective  employer  contributions  to 
the  simplified  employee  poision  on  behalf 
of  the  employee,  or 

"(11)  to  the  employee  directly  in  cash. 

"(U)  50  pxacarr  op  auoiau  biplotxb 
mrsT  nxcT.— Clause  (1)  shaU  not  apply  to  a 
aimpUfled  employee  pendon  unleaa  an  elec- 
tion deecrlbed  in  clauae  (iXI)  ia  made  or  la  in 
effed  with  reaped  to  not  leaa  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  employeea  of  the  employer  elicl- 
ble  to  participate. 

"(Ul)  RaqoiMMuiia  axLAmro  to  oaraaxAL 
paacBrrAoa,— Clauae  (1)  ahaU  not  apply  to  a 
aimpUfied  employee  penal<m  for  any  year 
unless  the  deferral  peroentace  for  such  year 
of  each  hlchly  compensated  employee  eUgl- 
ble  to  participate  is  not  more  than  the  prod- 
udof— 

"(I)  the  averace  of  the  deforal  peroent- 
acea  for  such  year  of  aU  employeea  (other 


than  hlchly  oompenaated  employeea)  dicl- 
ble  to  participate,  multiplied  by 
"(H)  1.35." 

(3)  Section  408(kX6XB)  of  the  lOM  Code 
(relatinc  to  excQ>tlan  where  more  than  38 
employeea)  la  amended  by  inaertlnc  "who 
were  elicfble  to  participate  (or  would  have 
been  required  to  be  ellcfUe  to  participate  If 
a  penaion  was  maintained)"  after  "35  em- 
ployeea". 

(3XA)  Seetkm  408(kX6XDXU)  of  the  19M 
Code  (defininc  deferral  peroentace)  la 
amwwtxt  by  atrikinc  out  "(within  the  mean- 
Inc  of  aecttcm  414(a))"  and  inaertlnc  in  Ueu 
thereof  "(not  in  exceaa  of  the  flrat 
$300,000)". 

(B)  Subparacraph  (B)  of  aectkm  406(kX7) 
of  the  lOM  Code  (defininc  oompenaatlon)  la 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"(B)  CoMPaasATioa.- Except  aa  provided 
in  paracraph  (3XC),  the  term  'nnmpanaa 
tl<m'  haa  the  meaninc  given  audi  term  by 
aecUon  414(i)". 

(C)  Subparacraph  (C)  of  aectkm  408(kX3) 
of  the  19M  Code  to  amended  by  strlklnc  out 
"total"  before  "compenaatkm". 

(D)  Section  401(kX8)  of  the  19M  Code  to 
amended  by  atrikinc  out  "paracraph  (3XC>" 
and  inaertlnc  In  Ueu  thereof  "paiacrapba 
(3XC)  and  (6XDXU)". 

(4)  Section  408(kxe)  of  the  19M  Code  (re- 
latinc to  employee  may  elect  salary  reduo- 
tKm  arrancement)  to  amended  by  redealc- 
natlnc  subparacsmdi  (F)  aa  aubparacraph 
(O)  and  by  inaertlnc  after  aubparacraph  (■) 
the  foUowlnc  new  subparacraph: 

"(F)  Excxpnoa  WHBti  piaanm  ooaa  aor 
MXR  UQuntmBm  ascanaxT  to  laauai 
DisTBiBUTioa  OP  xxGsaa  uua  laiaunoaa. — 
Thto  paracraph  ahaU  not  apply  with  reaped 
to  any  year  for  which  the  rfti^pUftaH  on. 
ployee  pension  doea  not  meet  auch  require- 
ments as  the  Secretary  may  preacribe  aa  are 
neceaaary  to  Inaure  that  exceaa  contrfbu- 
tiona  are  distributed  in  aocordanoe  with  sub- 
paracraph (C),  tndudinc— 
"(1)  reportinc  requirements,  and 
"(U)  requirementa  which,  notwithstanding 
paracraph  (4).  provide  that  contributions 
(and  any  Income  allocable  thereto)  may  not 
be  withdrawn  from  a  dmpUfled  emptoyee 
penalon  until  a  detominatlon  haa  been 
made  that  the  requirementa  of  subpara- 
graph (AXUi)  have  been  md  with  re^ed  to 
such  contributions." 

(5)  SecUon  408(d)  of  the  lOM  Code  (rdat- 
Ing  to  tax  treatment  of  dtatrflmtioaa)  to 
«tn*ruUMi  by  addkic  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foilowinc  new  paracraph: 

"(7)  SPBCOAL  BULBa  POB  aiMPUPIXD  BMPbOT- 

BBPaaaioaa.- 

"(A)  TBAaaPCB  ox  bollovbb  op  ouaixiao- 
Tioiia  paoBXBRBD  uam.  niriaa*!  tmt  mst. — 
Notwithstandinc  any  other  provlaian  of  thto 
subsectton  or  section  73(t).  paracraph  (1) 
and  aectlon  73(tXl)  ahall  apply  to  the  trana- 
f er  or  dlstrlbuUon  from  a  almpHfled  employ- 
ee poiaion  of  any  oontrtbuUon  under  a 
salary  reduction  arrancement  described  in 
subsection  (kX6)  (or  any  income  allocable 
thereto)  before  a  determination  aa  to 
whether  the  requirementa  of  subaectkm 
(kX6XAXUl)  are  md  with  reaped  to  audi 
contrlbuUon. 

"(B)  CBtXAnr  BXCLUSIOH8  TaxAin  ab  n«- 
Docnoaa.— For  puipoaea  of  paracrapha  (4) 
and  (5)  and  aectlon  4973,  any  amount  ex- 
dudable  or  excluded  from  groas  income 
under  section  403(h)  shaU  be  treated  aa  an 
amount  aUowable  or  allowed  aa  a  deduction 
under  aeetlan  319." 

(6)  Subparacraph  (C)  of  aectkm  404(hXl) 
of  the  lOM  Code  to  amended  by  taiaertinc 
"(or  durlnc  the  taxable  year  in  the  caae  of  a 
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y«w  abaU  b*  trwtad  M  mMttnc  Um  requlra- 
mtnta  of  this  ml— ffinn  for  loeh  rav." 

(I)  SMttan  401(«XM)  of  Um  IMS  Code 
fueling  to  addtUoool  putleipotlaa  r«qulr«- 
mvita)  to  MBWHtort  by  radaiteimUnc  mb- 
panvraph  (T)  m  wbpancnpb  <0)  and  by 
I  afUr  MbiiorMrapb  <■>  the  foQowtiig 


4M(kX»af  ttMlBtai^ 
of  1M«  (M  in  «(t«et 

by  thto 

to  apply  fw  ywn  bo- 

Sl.  IMC  and  bafore 


tlaa  MKkX*)  of  Uta  muraal  Rarwaa  Code 
of  tMt  (w  addad  by  ttda  aacOon)  naay  not 
ba  lidaffatad  ondv  aaeh  aubpangnptM." 

(•)  SaotfoB  MKaKtXC)  of  ttaa  Soelal  Seeo- 
rtty  Aok  la  aBMDdad  to  raad  aa  f oUova: 

"HO  OBdv  a  «*— pMfUii  naployaa 
(M  dafbMd  Id  aaedon  MMkXl)  of 
Coda).  oUiar  than  any  oootrfbotlaBa  de- 
aertbad  In  aeeUoB  «OMkX«)  of  ■oehOoda.". 

(IKA)  Saotton  MKIKIXB)  of  the  IMS 
Coda  (daftaliw  eontrlbattan  paroantacaa)  la 
fl-.^«<««.t  by  IimmUi^  "^  the  employer" 
after  "eontrfbutad"  eaefa  plaee  It  appean. 

(B>  OaoM  (II)  of  aeetiOB  MKIXSXA)  of 
the  IMS  Code  la  aaandad  by  Inaeittnc  "at> 
trOmtable  to  eu4ik»af  oontrfbutkna"  after 

40U1X5XC)  of  the  ISM  Code 
avaraaa  annual  eompanaatlan)  la 
I  to  read  aa  feilowa: 


at  leaat  S  oonaecutlre 


partldpant'e    fun 

of  the  ISM  Code 

)  la 


partlelpaot'a 
companaatlon  f or- 

"(1)  any  period  of 
yeaia.or 

■■(U)    if    ahorter.    the 
paitod  of  aatrtoe." 

(S)  aecttan  40I(1X5X») 

(dflflUlDC   COV6F0Q 


(A)  by  atrlkhv  out  "ace  W"  each  place  It 
appean"  and  liMeitIm  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
aoetal  aeeurtty  rettrement  ace",  and 

(B)  by  addinc  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
loarlnc  new  dauae: 

"(111)  80CUI.  aaooBiTT  aamBmrr  nam.— 
Tat  imipoaei  of  thla  aubparagnph.  the  tens 
■aeurtty  letliemant  ace'  baa  the 
gtven  aoefa  term  by  aectlon 
4U(bXS).'' 

<4)  BactlOB  lllKeXS)  of  the  Reform  Act  ia 
M—wiaH  bjr  atrOdng  out  "benefits  purauant 
to,  and  Indtrfcluala  ou*eied  by.  any  such 

(h)  *"■-■—■■■■  RauixB  TO  Bmenam  1113 
ov  IBB  Rvoai  Act.— 

<1)  Oeetton  410(bX4XB)  of  the  ISM  Code 
(relatiiw  to  eaehHton  of  employeea  not 
ce  and  aerTlee  requlrementa)  la 


(A)  by  atilktaic  out  "do  not  meet"  and  tn- 
erttaw  In  Ueu  thereof  "not  meeUng".  and 

(B)  by  atrlkliw  out  "and". 

(S)  Seetton  41S(bXS)  of  the  ISM  Code  (re- 
to  deftaUtlona  and  medal  rulea)  la 

(O)  and  by  addinc  after 
anbparacraph  (B)  the  foDowtnc  new  eub- 


"(P)  flraoui.  BQU  PM 

OB  aoafoxsmom.— Rulaa  atmllar  to  the 

ralee  of  aaetlan  410(bXSXC)  ahaU  apply  for 
purpoaaa  of  thla  paracraph." 

(4)  Saotton  409(bxa)  of  the  ISM  Code  (re- 
lattDC  to  taihtre  to  meet  requlramenta  of 
aaetloB  410(b))  la  amended  by  atrlUnc  out 
■nbpaiacrapha  (A)  and  (B)  and  tnaertlnc  tn 
May  tharaof  the  f oDowInc: 

1  of  the  maacia  a  tmat  la  not  exenipt  from 
tax  under  aaetton  Ml(a)  la  the  failure  of  the 
plan  of  which  n  la  a  part  to  meat  the  ra- 
quIiemenU  of  aeetlon  401(aXM)  or  41(Kb>. 
than  a  highly  oompenaated  amployae  ahall. 
in  lieu  of  the  amount  determined  under 
pangraph  (1).  include  In  groaa  tnoome  for 
the  taxable  year  with  or  within  whldi  the 
taxable  year  of  the  trust  enda  an  amount 
equal  to  the  veated  accrued  benefit  of  auch 
employee  (other  than  the  employee'!  Inveat- 
ment  in  the  contract)  aa  of  the  doae  of  auch 
taxable  year  of  the  truat.  

"(B)  FuLoas  TO  mr  ooraaMa  Taaia.— If 
a  truat  to  not  exempt  from  tax  under  aectlon 
Ml(a)  for  any  taxable  year  aolely  becaoae 
such  truat  to  part  of  a  plan  which  faOa  to 
meet  the  requlremenU  of  aectlon  401(aXM) 
or  410(b).  paracraph  (1)  ahall  not  apply  by 
loaion  of  such  failure  to  any  employee  who 
waa  not  a  highly  oompenaated  employee 
during — 

"(1)  such  taxable  year,  or 

"(U)  any  preceding  period  (or  which  serv- 
ice was  creditable  to  such  employee  under 
the  plan." 

(5)  Subaectlons  (m)<4KA)  and  (nXSKA)  of 
section  414  of  the  lOM  Code  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  (16)"  and  in- 
aertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "(16).  (17).  and  (M)". 

(6)  Clause  (lU)  of  section  lllKeXSXA)  of 
the  Reform  Act  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"a  plan  or  merger"  and  tnaertlnc  In  Ueu 
thereof  "the  plan". 

(7)  Section  1113(0X3)  of  the  Reform  Act  to 
unaided  by  striking  out  "employees  cov- 
ered by  auch  agreement  In". 

(S)  Subaectlon  (e)  of  secUon  1112  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (SXC)  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  such  subsection  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  SraoAL  bulb  fob  ruuia  which  mat 
■or  TBtMnATX.— To  the  extent  provided  in 
ragulatkMM  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Ttaasury  or  hto  delegate,  if  a  plan  U 
prohibited  from  terminating  under  title  IV 
of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1S74  before  the  1st  year  to  which 
the  amendment  made  by  subaectlon  (b) 
would  apply,  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (b)  shaU  only  apply  to  years  after 
the  1st  year  In  which  the  plan  to  able  to  ter- 


UMI 


than  highly 


OMLT  nOHLT 

.—A  plan  maintained  by 
whldi  haa  no  employeea  other 
emirioyeea  f or  any 


(t)  Subparagraph  (B>  of  aeetlon  1113(eK3) 
of  the  Reform  Act  to  amended  to  read  as  f ol- 
lowa: 

"(B)    iHIlBBai    BATB   FOB    DgllPHnW   M> 

nar^m  won  cB»T>ni  POBroaaa.— In  the  caae 
of  a  termination  or  merger  of  a  plan  de- 
scribed tn  subparagraith  (A)  (without  regard 
to  dawe  (lU)  thereof)  before  the  1st  year  to 
vhldi  the  amendment  made  by  subaectlon 
(b)  apphea— 

"(I)      AlSOUHT      BJOIBLB      FOB      BOUOVB. 
at  TAX- 


For  purpoaea  of  determining  any  eligible 
amount,  the  preaent  value  of  the  accrued 
benefit  of  any  highly  oompenaated  employ- 
ee shaU  be  determined  by  using  an  Intereat 
rate  not  lem  than  the  higheat  of — 

"(I)  the  applicable  rate  under  the  plan's 
method  In  effect  under  the  plan  on  Aucust 
16.1006. 

"(11)  the  hicheat  rate  used  under  the  plan 
at  any  time  after  Aucust  16.  ISM.  and 
before  the  termination  or  merger  In  calcu- 
lating the  present  value  of  the  aocrued  ben- 
efit of  an  employee  who  to  not  a  highly  coaa- 
rrrMT**^  eo^tloyae  under  the  plan  (or  any 
other  plan  used  In  determining  whether  the 
plan  meete  the  requirements  of  section  401 
of  the  Intamal  Revenue  Code  of  ISM),  or 

"(m)  6  percent. 

"(U)  KuonLB  AMOUirr.— For  purpoees  of 
dauae  (i).  the  term  'eligible  amount'  means 
the  amount  of  any  diatributlon  with  respect 
to  a  hltfily  rnmrwisatod  employee  which— 

"(I)  may  be  rolled  over  tmder  section 
403(aX6)  of  such  Code. 

"(n)  to  eligible  for  taioome  averaging  under 
403(0X1)  of  such  Code,  or  capital 
'aatment  under  section  40a(aX3)  or 
403(aX3)  of  such  Code  (as  in  effect  before 
thtoAet).or 

"(in)  may  be  transferred  to  another  plan 
without  incluaion  In  groas  Income.        

"(iU)  Amuubis  sobjbct  to  kablt  wm- 
BBAWAL  OB  wTrv  DisTBiBirnoii  TAX. — For 
purpoaea  of  oectlonB  72(t)  and  4SMA  of  such 
Code,  there  shaU  not  be  taken  into  account 
the  exoeaa  (If  any)  of— 

"(I)  the  amount  diatrlbuted  to  a  highly 
oompenaated  employee  by  reason  of  such 
termination  or  merger,  over 

"(II)  the  amount  determined  by  using  the 
interest  rate  applicable  under  dauae  (i). 

"(iv)  DisiBiBTrnoBS  or  abbuiti  oob- 
TBAcra.— If  an  annuity  contract  purchased 
after  August  16.  ISM.  to  distributed  to  a 
highly  compensated  employee  in  connection 
with  such  termination  or  merger,  there 
■hmii  be  included  tn  groes  income  for  the 
*Mw»M»  year  of  such  distribution  an  amount 
equal  to  the  excess  of — 

"(I)  the  purchase  price  of  such  oontraet, 
over 

"(II)  the  present  value  of  such  contract 
determined  by  uaing  the  intereat  rate  appU- 
cable  under  dauae  (1). 

Such  exoees  ahaU  not  be  taken  Into  account 
for  purpoaea  of  sections  73(t)  and  4SMA  of 
such  Code. 

"(V)  HlOKLT  OOKFBBaATBD  BMTLOTXB.— For 

purposes  of  thto  subparagraph,  the  term 
'highly  compensated  employee'  has  the 
ffiw^ning  given  such  term  by  section  414(q) 
of  such  Code." 

(1)  Ambbbmbbts  Rblatbd  TO  SBcnoB  1111 
or  THB  RBVOBif  Act.— 

(1)  Section  303(aX3>  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of   1974  to 


(A)  by  striking  out  "foUowing"  the  first 
place  It  appeals,  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "414(fXlXB)"  In  sub- 
paragraph (CXUXI)  and  Inaerttaig  in  lieu 
thereof  "3(S7)(AXU)". 

(3)  Section  1113(eXI)  of  the  Reform  Act  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "Section  303(BXI)" 
and  Inserthw  In  Ueu  thereof  "Section 
303(aXlXBXi)". 

(3)  The  second  subsection  (e)  of  sectlcm 
1113  of  the  Reform  Act  to  redesignated  as 
subsection  (f ). 

(4)  Section  1113(f)  of  the  Reform  Ad,  as 
I iidcalgnatort  by  paragraph  (3).  to  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  paragraph: 


"(4)  RBTBAL  or  CLABB  TBAB  VBBmW.— If  B 

plan  amendment  repealing  claas  year  veat- 
mg  to  adopted  after  October  33.  ISM.  such 
amendment  shall  not  apply  to  any  employee 
for  the  1st  plan  year  to  a^ilch  the  amend- 
ments made  by  subaectlons  (b)  and  (eX3) 
apply  (and  any  aubaaquent  plan  year)  If— 

"(A)  auch  plan  amendment  would  reduce 
the  nooforfdtable  right  of  such  employee 
for  auch  year,  and 

"(B)  such  employee  has  at  least  1  hour  of 
service  before  the  adoption  of  such  plan 
amendment  and  after  the  beginning  of  such 
lit  idan  year." 

(J)  AuBBWUiraa  Rblatbd  to  SBcnoai  1114 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  414(q)  of  the 
ISM  Code  (defining  highly  oompenaated 
employee)  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  flush  sentence: 

"The  Secretary  ahaU  adjust  the  I7S.0M  and 
$M.OM  amounts  under  thto  paragraph  at 
the  same  time  and  tn  the  same  manner  as 
under  section  415(d)." 

(3)  Section  414(qX6)  of  the  ISM  Code  to 
"«*~««H  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)    RULBS    TO    ATPLT    TO    OTHB    PBOVI- 

aioaa.— 

"(i)  IB  oxBBBAL.- Except  as  provided  in 
regulations  and  in  dauae  (U),  the  rules  of 
subparagraph  (A)  shaU  be  appUed  In  deter- 
mining the  compensation  of  (or  any  contri- 
butions or  benefits  on  behalf  of)  any  em- 
ployee for  purposes  of  any  section  with  re- 
ject to  which  a  highly  compensated  em- 
ployee to  defined  by  reference  to  thto  subsec- 
tion. 

"(11)  ExcxmoB  POB  DBiBocnmro  nmoBA- 
noa  LXVXLB.— Clause  (i)  shaU  not  apply  in 
determining  the  portion  of  the  compensa- 
tion of  a  partidpant  which  to  under  the  in- 
tegration level  for  purpoaea  of  section 
401(1)." 

(3XA)  Section  414(qX8)  of  the  ISM  Code 
(relating  to  exduded  employees)  to  amend- 


(1)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D).  by  striking  "",  and"  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (E)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period,  and  by  striking  out 
subparagraph  (F).  and 

(U)  by  striking  out  '""The""  In  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  provided  by  the  Secretary,  the". 

(B)  Section  414(q)  of  the  ISM  Code  to 
»w»»t«/i«H  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)      SPBCIAL      BtnX      POB      BOBBXaiDBBT 

ALiBBB.- For  purpoaea  of  thto  subsection  and 
subsection  (r),  employees  who  are  nonreai- 
dent  aliens  and  who  receive  no  earned 
income  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
011(dX2)>  frran  the  employer  which  consti- 
tutes Income  from  sources  within  the 
United  Statea  (within  the  meaning  of  aec- 
tlon Ml(aX3))  shall  not  be  treated  as  em- 
ployees." 

(k)  AuBBumirra  Rblatbd  to  Sbctiob  lllS 
or  THx  Rbvobii  Act. — 

(1)  So  mudi  of  sectloo  414(b)  of  the  ISM 
Code  as  precedes  paragraph  (3)  to  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(s)  CoMRBSATioB.- For  purpoBos  of  any 
appUcahle  provlalao— 

"(1)  IB  OBBBLU.- Except  Bs  provldod  in 
thto  subaectlon.  the  term  "oompenaatlon'  has 
the  *■— "*"g  given  such  term  by  aaettoo 
41B(cXS)." 

(3)  Sectkm  414(s)  of  the  ISM  Code  to 
mitmnA»A  by  Striking  out  paragraph  (3),  by 
iiiiliBlliialliii  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  as 
paragrapha  (3)  and  (3).  reepacttvely.  and  by 


adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  ArPLicABLB  PBonaiOB.— For  purpoaea 
of  thto  subaectlon.  the  term  'appUeaUe  pro- 
viaion'  means  any  provision  whidi  specifi- 
cally refers  to  thto  subsection." 

(SXA)  Section  416(1X1)  of  the  ISM  Code 
(defining  key  employee)  to  amended  by 
adcUng  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
subparagraph: 

"(D)  OonnaaATiOB.— For  purpoaea  of  thto 
paragraph,  the  term  "compensatlcm"  has  the 
iw^whig  ghren  such  term  by  sectkm 
414(qX7)." 

(B)  "The  amendment  made  by  thto  para- 
graph ahall  apply  to  years  beginning  after 
December  31. 1SS8. 

(1)  AMBBiimwB  Rblatbd  to  Sbctiob  1116 
or  THX  RBroBM  Act.— 

(IX  A)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
401(kX3)  of  the  ISM  Code  (relating  to  dis- 
tributions from  a  caah  or  deferred  arrange- 
ment) is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subclauses  (11).  (HI), 
and  (IV)  of  clause  (1)  and  inaerting  in  lieu 
thereof: 

"'(11)  an  event  deacribed  in  paragraph 
(10).".  and 

(U)  by  redealgnating  subclauses  (V)  and 
(VI)  as  subdauaea  (m)  and  (IV).  req>ectlve- 

ly. 

(B)  Section  401(k)  of  the  ISM  Code  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  paragraph: 

""(10)  DXBTBIBOTIOIIS  UPON  RBMIMATION  OP 
PLAB  OB  DISPOaiTIOB  OP  ASSXTS  OB  SUaBIDI- 
ABT.— 

"(A)  IB  OBBBBAL.— The  foUowing  events 
are  described  In  thto  paragraph: 

'"(I)  "TiBMniATiOB.— The  termination  of 
the  plan  without  establishment  of  a  succes- 
sor plan. 

"(U)  DisposmoB  OP  ASSBia.— The  dlspoal- 
tlon  by  a  corporation  of  substantially  aU  of 
the  assets  (within  the  meaning  of  aectlon 
40S(dX3))  used  by  such  corporation  in  a 
trade  or  business  of  such  corporation,  but 
only  with  reapect  to  an  employee  who  con- 
tinues employment  with  the  corporatl<m  ac- 
quiring such  assets. 

"(iU)  DisposmoM  OP  sxmsiDiABT.— The  dis- 
position by  a  corporation  of  such  corpora- 
tion's interest  in  a  subsidiary  (within  the 
meaning  of  soctlon  408(dX3)).  but  Only  with 
respect  to  an  employee  who  continues  em- 
ployment with  such  subsidiary. 

"(B)  DlSTBOUTIOBS  MUST  BX  LUMP  SUM  DIS- 
TBlaUTlOMS. — 

'"(i)  IM  OXBBBAL.— An  event  shaU  not  be 
treated  as  deacribed  in  subparagraph  (A) 
with  respect  to  any  employee  unleas  the  em- 
ployee receives  a  lump  sum  distrlbutlcni  by 
reason  of  the  event. 

"(U)  Lump  sum  dibtbibutiob.- For  pur- 
poaea of  thto  subparagraph,  the  term  'lump 
sum  distribution'  has  the  meaning  given 
such  term  by  section  403(eX4).  without 
regard  to  dauaea  (1).  (U).  (Ul).  and  (iv)  of 
subparagraph  (A),  subparagraph  (B).  or  sub- 
paragraph (H)  thereof. 

"(C)  Tbabbbbkni  oobpobatioh  must  maib- 
taib  plab.— An  event  shall  not  be  treated  as 
deacribed  in  dauae  (U)  or  (111)  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  unless  the  transferor  corporation 
continues  to  »MiTi»jin  the  plan  after  the  dla- 
poattton." 

(3)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  secUoo  401(kX3) 
of  the  ISM  C;ode  to  amended— 

(A)  by  Inaerting  "amounte  held  by  the 
trust  which  are  attributable  to  onployer 
contributions  made  pursuant  to  the  employ- 
ee's election"  after  "under  wlddi". 

(B)  by  strikhw  out  "amounts  held  by  the 
trust  which  are  attributable  to  emidoyer 


contributlona  made  pursuant  to  the  employ- 
ee's election"  in  dauae  (1),  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "amounts"  In  dauae 
(U). 

(SXA)  Clauae  (U)  of  section  401(kX3XA)  of 
the  ISM  Code  to  amended  by  inserting  "dl- 
gfUe"  before  "hitfily  eompoiaated  employ- 
ees" each  place  it  appears. 

(B)  Section  1116(bX4)  of  the  Reform  Act 
to  amended  by  striking  out  "any"  the  first 
place  It  appears  snd  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"an". 

(4)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  sectlan  401(kX3) 
of  the  ISM  Code,  as  added  by  aectton 
1116(e)  of  the  Reform  Act,  to  redeaignated 
as  subparagraph  (D). 

(5)  Subdauae  (I)  of  aectlon  401(kX3XDXll) 
of  the  ISM  Code,  as  redeaicnated  by  parm- 
graph  (2).  to  amended  by  strlklnc  out 
"meets"  and  tnaertlnc  ta  lieu  thereof 
"meet". 

(6)  Sectlan  401(kX4XA)  of  the  ISM  <>>de 
to  amended  by  strlklnc  out  "provided  by 
such  employer". 

(7)  Section  401(kX8)  of  the  ISM  Code  (re- 
latinc  to  arrancement  not  disqualified  If 
exoeas  contributions  dtetrlbutad)  to  amended 
by  redeslcnatinc  subparacraph  (B)  as  sub- 
paracraph  (F)  and  by  tnaertlnc  after  aub- 
paracraph  (D)  the  followtnc  new  aubpant- 
graph: 

"(E)  Tbbaimbbt  op  matc 

TIOBS  POBPKITBD  BT  BXASOB  OP  1 

BAL  OB  coBTBiBUTioB.— For  purpoBsa  Of  para- 
graph (SXC).  a  matching  contribution 
(within  the  meaning  of  subsectton  (m))  shaU 
not  be  treated  as  f orf dtable  merely  becaoae 
such  contilbutian  to  f orf  dtable  If  the  contri- 
bution to  which  the  matrhlng  contilbutiaD 
relates  to  treated  as  an  exoeas  cootzlbutton 
under  subparagraph  (B),  an  excess  deferral 
under  aectlon  403(gX3XA).  or  an  exoeaa  ag- 
gregate contributlcm  undn  section 
401(mX6XB)." 

(8)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aectton  1116(fX3) 
of  the  Reform  Act  to  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"If  clause  (i)  or  (11)  aM>Iles  to  any  arrange- 
ment adopted  by  a  governmental  unit,  then 
any  cash  or  detemd  arrangement  adopted 
by  such  unit  on  or  after  the  date  lefeired  to 
in  the  appUcable  clauae  shall  be  treated  as 
adopted  before  such  date." 

(m)  Ambbsmbbtb  Rbatbd  to  Saciioai  1117 
OP  THB  Rbpobm  Act.- 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  401(m)  of  the 
lOM  Code  (relating  to  nondtocrimlnatlnn 
teat  for  »««ti»M«g  oontributlans  and  employ- 
ee ccmtrlbuttoos)  to  amended  by  striking  oat 
"A  plan"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "A  de- 
fined contribution  plan". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  401(m>  of  the 
10M  Code  (relating  to  requlremenU)  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  aentence:  "If  mati'hing  contri- 
butions are  taken  into  account  for  purpoaes 
of  subaectkm  (kXSXAXil)  for  any  plan  year, 
such  contributions  shaU  not  be  taken  into 
account  under  subparagraph  (A)  for  audi 
year." 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
401(mX3XB)  of  the  ISM  Code  to  amended 
by  striking  out  "such  contrlbuttons"  the 
first  place  it  appears  and  inaerting  tn  Ueu 
thereof  "oontributtons  to  which  thto  subaeo- 
tkm  appUes". 

(4)  Section  401(mX4XA)  of  the  ISM  Code 
(defining  matching  oontrlbuttoa)  to  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "the  plan"  each  plaoe  it 
appears  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  de- 
fined contributtan  plan". 

(5)  Section  401(mX4XB)  of  the  ISM  Code 
(defining  dectlve  deferral)  to  amended  by 
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<T) 


(•) 


lib 


(•) 


out  "MoUsB  40McKaKAr  wad  to- 
Tin  lira  UMNof  "waMnn  4n(sXS)". 
(•)  8afeVMi«n»b  <C)  of  MOltaa  MKaXt) 
o«  ttM  IfM  Ood*  to  laiMiiteH  br  aMkHw  out 
to  th«  ■!*'P*?f'^J''*'*V;«y°i? 

k  MUbXVXA)  a<  tlM  ItM  Oodi 

to  v*''***'-^'  tu  o<  nettOB  TXt) 

•)  to  MMMdid  toy  atHklDC  out 

I  (ir  and  liimttin  in  ttw  tharo- 

i<«r. 

MnCftXl)  of  tha  ItM  Oodo 

to  tax  OB  Mftain  matmm  oontrlba- 

I  bv  itrtkliiw  out  "a  OMh  or 

^ twhlBhtopartor. 

4tTMe)  of  tha  IMS  Coda  (de- 
utribnttom)  to  anandad  - 
<A)  by  atilkloc  out  "MMb).".  and 
(B)  by  atilktw  out  "ItKkXIXBr  and  in- 
aaftftv  in  ttau  tliaraof  ~40«(kMiMCr. 

(10)  SacMoB  MIKd)  a<  tba  ItM  Code  (da- 
finiwf  oeaai  iggiagata  oontrlbuttoa)  to 
■iwidail  by  addliw  at  tha  and  tbareof  ttaa 
toUovtaw  nav  aantanrBa:  "For  purpoaaa  of 
datanBinliM  asoaai  annsata  eontilbutkina 
ondar  an  amutty  ouutiaot  daacribad  In  aae- 
tloB  MKb).  aneh  oontraet  ahaU  ba  tnat«l  aa 

*(11)  Paracraph  (»  of  aactlon  4tT9(f)  of 
tha  MM  Code  (rdattnc  to  tndualon  In  prior 
yaar)  to  ^'•"•'^^  to  raad  aa  foUowK 

"(1)  TtMM  or  vmajonam.— 

'^A)  In  aBnaai.— Baeept  aa  prorlded  In 
■triniaracmih  CB\  any  amount  dtotilbatad 
M  pravMed  In  paracraph  (1)  abaU  ba  traatcd 
aa  m'lft"^  and  aaraed  by  the  redptent  In 
hto  tazaMa  yaar  for  which  such  contrtbu- 


"(B)  Da 


(IS) 
■«f< 


ntanuaimom U  the 

I  eontrfbutlaaa  and  axoaaa  asgre- 

gata  contributlana  dtotrfbuted  to  a  redptent 
ondv  a  plan  for  any  plan  yaar  ara  leaa  than 
$10«,  aoeh  dtotrfbutlana  (and  any  Inoooie  al- 
kwaMa  thareto)  ahaU  ba  traatad  aa  earned 
and  noehrad  by  tha  redptent  In  hto  tazahle 
In    whteh    mch    dtatrihutlana    were 

(d)  of  aacttan  1117  of  the 
Act  to  '""•t*^  by  addtaw  at  the 
tha  feOowlnc  new  paracraph: 

"(A)  IM  aonuL.— If  a  plan  amandmwtt  to 
raqotrad  to  aUow  a  plan  to  make  any  dtotrl- 
butten  ihwilliiiil  In  aaetloo  401(mX«)  of  the 
mtarml  Ravanua  Coda  of  ItM.  any  nidi 
dtaMbuttan  vhldi  to  made  before  tha  cloae 
ot  tha  lat  plan  year  for  whleh  audi  amand- 
nant  to  laquliad  to  be  In  effect  under  aeo- 
tten  1140  ahaU  ba  traatad  aa  made  In  aoeord- 
>  wHh  tha  prortolana  of  the  plan. 

"(B)  PmraiawTioaa  pubsuawt  to 


UMI 


of  tha  Treaaury  or  hto  dele- 
n  amandBMBt  whteh 
•Uowa  a  plan  to  OMka  any  dlatrlbutlan  d»- 
tai  aadtea  MKmXt)  of  the  Intatnal 
)  Coda  of  ItM 
"(11)  Asomoa  ar  ruw.— If  a  plan  adopU 
tha  amendkaent  laitilliwl  under  niaiiaa  (1) 
I  a  dtotrfbutten  In  aoeoadanoe  with 
,  aoeh  dtotrltoutten  diall  be 
i  In  aeeordanee  with  tha  pro- 
I  Hi  tha  plan."  

or  TMB  Rarom  Aor.— 

(IKA)  Saetten  40l<bXie)  of  the  ItM  Code 
fralattr^  to  nondtaerlmtnatteo  requlre- 
mante).  aa  added  by  aaettan  liaO(b)  of  the 
Rofotm  Act.  to  radaalcnatart  aa  paraaraph 
(12). 

(B)  Subparacraph  (D)  of  aeetion  40KbXl) 
of  tha  ItM  Code  to  amended  by  atrlklnc  out 


, . ^  J  (10)"  and  liMerttnc  In  Uau  thara- 

of  "paracraph  (13)". 

(t)  OaiMa  (1)  of  aaetteo  MMbXlSXA).  aa 
leitoalffiattti  by  paracraph  (1).  to 

(A)  bv  liiaaHlin  "(17)."  after  "(•).". 

(B)  by  hwrrtfT^  ".  aactlon  401(m)."  after 
"aasttan  401(a>"  the  ftrat  place  It  appaan. 

(S)  Oaotlnn  11X0(0  of  the  Reform  Act  to 
"~'~*«^  to  read  aa  f  ollowa: 
"(e)  Brfuma  D*nB.— 
"(1)  la  aanaui.— Bxoapt  aa  provided  In 
(1).  tha  amenftnenU  made  by 
ahall  apply  to  yeara  heclnninc 
after  December  II.  ItM  

In  the  caaa  of  a  plan  malntalnert  purauant 
to  1  or  more  ooUectlre  bargalnlnc  acree- 
Dte  between  employee  lepraaantathrea 
1  or  more  employen  ratified  before 
ICaich  1.  ItM  the  amendmenU  made  by 
thto  aaotteo  ahaU  not  apply  to  plan  yeara  be- 
glnnlnc  before  the  earlier  of — 

"(A)  January  1.  ItOl.  or 

"(B)  the  later  of— 

"(1)  January  1. 19M.  or 

"(II)  tha  date  on  whldi  the  laat  of  aueh 
coUaetlve  barnlninc  acreementa  termlnatea 
(determined  without  recard  to  any  ezten- 
aten  thereof  after  February  St.  ItM)." 
■C  IIUL  AMBOMIBfn  ULATBD  TO  PABTB  m 

AND  rv  or  auvmuc  a  or  tttu  xi 

OriSB  BCrOBM  ACT. 

(a)  AMBnaiBna  Rbatb*  to  Sacnoa  1131 
or  IBM  Rvou  Act.— 

(1)  Subparacraph  (7)  of  aecUon  402(aK&) 
of  the  ItM  Code  (relattnc  to  trancfer  treat- 
ed M  rollover  contribution  under  aactlon 
400)  U  amended  by  atrlklna  out  "deecribed 
In  aubparacraph  (A)"  and  inaertlnc  In  lieu 
thereof  "reaulttnc  In  any  portion  of  a  dlatri- 
butten  being  excluded  from  groai  income 
under  aubparacraph  (A)". 

(axA)  Section  400(dX3XA)  to  amended  by 
■trlkhw  out  the  laat  aentence  thereof. 

(B)  The  amendment  made  by  aubpara- 
graph  (A)  ahall  apply  to  rollover  contribu- 
tlana made  In  taxable  yeara  beglnnlnc  after 
December  31.  ItM. 

(3)  Section  1131(d)  of  the  Reform  Act  to 
^w„mn^mA  by  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowtnc  new  paracraph: 

"(t)  Puun  MAT  incoBPoaATB  aacnoa 
MKaXt)  BiQunaiiaTa  rr  i»nxacB.-Not- 
wlthatandlng  any  other  provlalon  of  law. 
except  aa  prorldad  in  reculationa  preaorlbed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  or  hto  del- 
egate, a  plan  may  Incorporate  by  reference 
the  lequlremenU  of  aactlon  MKaXt)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  0>de  of  1906." 

(4)  Section  1131(dK3)  of  the  Reform  Act  to 
MMMwixrt  by  atrlklnc  out  "plan  yeara"  and 
liHertlna  in  Ueu  thereof  "yeara". 

(b)  AMaaoMBara  RuAiaa  to  Sacnoa  1123 
or  THB  B»naM  Act.— 

(IXA)  Section  73(f)  of  the  ItM  Co(te  (re- 
latlnc  to  apodal  rulea  for  computing  em- 
ployeea'  contributlana)  to  amended  by  atrlk- 
lnc out  "for  purpoaea  of  aubaectlona  (dXl) 
and  (eX7).  the  oooaldaratlon  for  the  con- 
tract contributed  by  the  employee.". 

(B)  Section  7a(n)  of  the  ItM  Code  (rout- 
ine to  annultlea  under  retired  aervlceman'a 
family  protection  plan  or  aurvtvor  benefit 
plan)  to  amended  by  striking  out  "Subaeo- 
tteiM  (b)  and  (d)"  and  Inaertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "Subeection  (b)". 

(C)  SectlOM  400(e)  and  40T(e)  of  the  ItM 
Code  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
paracraph  (1)  and  by  redealgnating  para- 
grapte  (3).  (3).  and  (4)  aa  paragrapha  (1). 
(3).  and  (3).  raapactlvely. 

(3XA)  Section  73  of  the  ItM  Code  (rdat- 
\im  to  «»«»«■««♦♦—  and  certain  proceeda  of  en- 
dowment and  life  Inauranoe  oontracta)  to 


by  addtaw  after  aubaactlon  (c)  the 
f ollowtnc  new  aubeeetion: 

"(d)  TaiATiisaT  or  BKrurr^  Coaraiau- 
noaa  Uaa^  Divnon  OoantDonoii  Puaa 
Aa  SBTAaATi  CcwraACia.— For  purpoaaa  of 
thto  Mctlwi.  employee  contributlana  (and 
any  income  alti?****'*  thereto)  under  a  de- 
fined contribution  plan  may  be  treated  aa  a 
■eparate  contract." 

(B)  Section  73(e)  of  the  ItM  Code  to 
«w>«.>rw<  by  atriklng  out  paragraph  (t). 

(3)  Section  414(kX3)  of  the  ItM  Code  (re- 
Imting  to  certain  plana  treated  aa  defined 
contribution  plana)  to  amended  by  Inaertlng 
"7a(d)  (relating  to  treatment  of  employee 
contrlbutlona  as  aeparate  contract)."  before 
"411(aX7XA)". 

(4)  Section  403(aXftXD)  of  the  ItM  Code 
(relating  to  requlremanU  for  partial  distri- 
butions) to  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "at  least"  before  "50  per- 
cent" In  subclauae  (I)  of  dauae  (t), 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subparagraph  (B)"  in 
mtH.i^ii«>  (II)  of  cUuae  (1)  and  Inaerttnc  In 
Ueu  thereof  "subparagraphs  (B)  and  (H)", 
and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "10-txab"  in  the  head- 
ing of  dauae  (111). 

(5)  Clauae  (U)  of  aecUon  403(aX6XH)  of 
the  ItM  Code  (relating  to  apodal  rule  for 
troaen  depoalta)  to  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  fluah  sen- 
tence: 

"A  depoalt  ahall  not  be  treated  aa  a  froaen 
depoait  unlem  on  at  least  1  day  during  the 
00-day  period  deecribed  In  paragraph  (SXC) 
(without  regard  to  thto  subparagraph)  such 
depoalt  to  deecribed  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence.". 

(6)  CUuae  (i)  of  aactlon  403(eX4XB)  of  the 
ItM  C^ode  to  amended  by  striking  out  "tax- 
payer" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "em- 
ployee". 

(7)  The  laat  aentence  of  aactlon 
40a(eX4XJ)  of  the  1»M  Code  (relating  to 
uiveallaed  appreciation  on  employer  securi- 
tlea)  to  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "In  ac- 
cordance with  rules  preacribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, a  taxpayer  may  elect,  on  the  return  of 
tax  on  which  a  dlatrtbution  is  required  to  be 
induded.  not  to  have  thto  subparagraph 
apply  with  reapect  to  such  diatribuUon." 

(g)  Section  403  of  the  1080  Code  (relating 
to  taxability  of  beneficiary  of  employeea' 
tniat)  to  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Subeection  (aXl)  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (4)". 

(B)  Subsection  (aX4)  to  amended  by  atrik- 
lng out  "or  (2)". 

(C)  SubaecUon  (aXOXC)  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "paragraph  (2)  of  subeection 
(a),  and". 

(D)  Subsection  (aXOXKXIl)  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(a),  and"  and  by  striking  out  the  comma 
after  "subsection  (e)". 

(E)  Subeection  (eKl)  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "ordinary  income  portion  of  a". 

(F)  SubaecUon  (eX4XA)  to  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "Except  for  purpoaea  of 
aubeeetion  (aH2)  and  aectlon  40S(aX3),  a" 
and  inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "A",  and 

(U)  by  atriklng  out  "subsection  (aX3)  of 
thto  section,  and  subsection  (aX3)  of  aectlon 
403.". 

(O)  Subparacraph  (L)  of  aubeeetion  (eX4) 
to  hereby  repealed. 

(H)  Subeection  (eX4XM)  to  amended  by 
striking  out  ".  subeection  (aX3)  of  thto  sec- 
tion, and  aaetteo  40S(aX3r. 


(I)  SubaectteB  (eXS)  to  amended  by  atrik- 
lng out  "and  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(ar. 

(J)  Subeection  (eXOXC)  to  amended  to 
read  as  f  oUowK 

"(C)  Spbcial  Ltmr-auif  TBSAnaaT.— Pn' 
purpoaea  of  thto  paragraph,  apodal  lump 
aum  treatment  appliea  to  any  dtotrlbutten  if 
any  portion  of  auch  diatrlbutlon  to  taxed 
uncter  thto  aubeeetion  by  reaa(m  of  an  elec- 
tlcn  under  paracraph  (4XB)." 

(tXA)  Section  72(eX7)  of  the  ItM  Code  to 
hereby  repealed. 

(B)  SecUon  72(eK5XD)  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "paragraphs  (7)  and  (8)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (8)". 

(C)  Section  72(eX8XA)  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "(other  than  paragraph  (7))". 

(D)  Seetioo  7a(qX2XB)  of  the  ItM  C^ode  to 
amended  by  atriklng  out  "(determined  with- 
out regard  to  aubeeetion  (eX7))". 

(10)  Section  402(eXlXB)  of  the  ItM  Code 
(relating  to  amount  of  tax  on  lumpsum  dia- 
tributiona)  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  fluah  aentence: 
"For  purpoeea  of  the  preceding  aentence,  in 
determining  the  amount  of  tax  under  aec- 
tlon 1(c),  aectlon  Kg)  ahall  be  applied  with- 
out recard  to  paragraph  (SXB)  thereof." 

(II)  Section  1123(h)  of  the  Reform  Act  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(t)  SnciAL  axju  roe  *iats  PLAas.— In  the 
caae  of  a  plan  maintained  by  a  State  whteh 
on  May  5.  lOM,  permitted  withdrawal  by 
the  employee  of  employee  contrlbutlona 
(other  than  aa  an  annuity),  section  72(e)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Oxie  of  ItM  ahaU  be 
applied— 

"(A)  without  regard  to  the  phraae  'before 
aeparatten  from  service'  in  paragraph 
(8XD),  and 

"(B)  by  treating  any  amount  received 
(other  than  as  an  annuity)  before  or  with 
the  Lst  annuity  payment  as  having  been  re- 
odved  before  the  annuity  starting  date." 

(12)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
1123(hX2)  of  the  Reform  Act  to  amended  by 
Inseittnc  ".  except  that  section  72(bXS)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M  (as 
added  by  such  subeection)  ahaU  apply  to  in- 
dlviduato  whooe  annuity  starting  date  to 
after  July  1,  ItM"  after  "ItM". 

(15)  Sections  1122  (hXSXC)  and  (hX4XC) 
of  the  Reform  Act  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "with  respect  to  any  other  lump 
sum  dlatributten"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "for  purpoaea  of  such  0>de". 

(14)  cnauae  (1)  of  section  1122(hX3XC)  of 
the  Reform  Act  to  amended— 

(A)  by  atriklng  out  "individual"  and  Inaert- 
lng In  lieu  thereof  "employee",  and 

(B)  by  inaertlng  "or  by  an  Individual, 
eatate.  or  truat  with  reapect  to  auch  an  em- 
pteyee"  after  "ItM". 

(16)  Section  1123(hX5)  of  the  Reform  Act 
toamen(ted— 

(A)  by  atriklng  out  "lndlvl(hial"  and  Inaert- 
lng In  lieu  thereof  "emplojree", 

(B)  by  Inaertlng  "and  by  Inriiidlng  In  groaa 
income  the  aero  bracket  amount  in  effect 
under  section  03(d)  of  such  Code  for  such 
years"  after  "ItM"  in  the  last  aentence,  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  aentence:  "Thto  paragraph  ahall 
alao  apply  to  an  individual,  eatate.  or  truat 
whldi  recelvea  a  dtotrlbutten  with  reapect  to 
an  employee  deacribed  in  thto  paracrai^" 

(c)  AMBraaoara  Rxlatb*  to  Saunoa  1123 

(1)  Subparacraph  (A)  of  aectlon  73(tX3)  of 
the  ItM  Code  (relatliw  to  aubaectten  not  to 
apply  to  oartaln  dlatrlbuttena)  to 


by  atriklnc  out  "on  account  of  early  retire- 
ment waAet  the  plan"  in  dauae  (v). 

(2)  Subparacraph  (C)  of  aectlon  72(tX2)  of 
the  ItM  Code  (relating  to  certain  plana)  to 
amended  to  read  aa  foUows: 

"(C)  Bjuawioaa  poa  DxaraianTioaa  nou 
BfPLOTB  STOCK  owaBtBHiv  VLAaa.- Any  dto- 
tributloo  made  before  January  1.  IttO,  to  an 
emidoyee  from  an  employee  atock  owner- 
ahlp  plan  (aa  defined  in  aaetteo  4t75(eX7)) 
or  a  tax  credit  emptoyee  stock  (nmerahip 
plan  (aa  defined  in  aectlon  400)  if— 

"(1)  aueh  dtotrfbutlon  to  attributable  to 
aaaeta  which  have  been  Inveated  in  employer 
aecxultlea  (within  the  meaning  of  aectlon 
400(1))  at  aU  timea  during  the  O-pUn-year 
period  preceding  the  plan  year  in  which  the 
dtotrlbutlan  to  made,  and 

"(U)  at  aU  timea  during  auch  period  the  re- 
qulrementa  of  aeetteoa  401(aX28)  and  40t 
(as  in  effect  at  auch  timea)  are  met  with  re- 
sped  to  such  employer  seeurtUes." 

(3)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  73(tXS)  of 
the  ItM  Code  (relating  to  certain  excep- 
tions not  to  apply  to  individual  retirement 
plans)  to  amended  by  striking  out  "and  (C)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(C),  and  (D)". 

(4)  Subparagraphs  (D)  and  (O)  of  aectlon 
72(aX2)  of  the  ItM  C^ode  are  each  amended 
by  atrlklnc  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
aiKl  inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma. 

(5)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aectlon  72(qX3) 
of  the  ItM  Code  (relating  to  change  in  aub- 
atantlally  equal  paymenta)  to  amouled  by 
striking  out  "employee"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "taxpay- 
er". 

(6)  Section  73(qX2)  of  the  ItM  Code  (re- 
lating to  aubeeetion  not  to  apply  to  certain 
dlapodtlona)  to  amended  by  inaertlng  after 
subparacraph  (O)  the  foUowlnc  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(H)  to  which  subsection  (t)  appliea  (with- 
out recard  to  paracraph  (2)  thereof),". 

(7)  Subparacraph  (D)  of  aectlon  72(qX2) 
and  dauae  (Iv)  of  aectlon  7a(tX2XA)  of  the 
ItM  Code  are  each  an>ended  by  inaertlng 
"dealgnated"  before  "beneficiary". 

(8)  Paragraph  (2)  of  aecUtm  73(o)  of  the 
ItM  Code  (relating  to  additional  tax  If 
amount  received  after  age  59H)  to  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(t)  Subparagraph  (I)  of  aectlon  402(eX4) 
of  the  ItM  Code  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"clauae  (U)  or. 

(10)  Section  20(bX2)  of  the  19M  C:ode  to 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ",  (oX2),"  in  subpara- 
graph (C),  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "408(f)  (relating  to  ad- 
ditional tax  on  Income  from  certain  retire- 
ment accounts)"  in  subparagraph  (D)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "72(t)  (relating  to 
10-peroent  additional  tax  <m  early  dtotrfbu- 
tioos  tram  qualified  retirement  plans)". 

(11)  Sectfam  1123(eX2)  of  the  Reform  Act 
toamended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "taxabte",  and 

(B)  l^  inserting  ",  but  <mly  with  reaped  to 
distributions  from  ccmtracta  described  in 
section  40S(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  lOM  which  are  attributatde  to  aaaeta 
other  than  aaaeta  held  as  of  the  doae  of  the 
last  year  beginning  before  January  1,  ItM" 
after  "ItH". 

(12)  Section  1123(e)  of  the  Reform  Act  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  SraoiAL  bulb  roa  msnuBunoaa  uaaaa 
Aa  AaauRT  (xaRBACT.- The  amendmenta 
made  by  paraivapha  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  aub- 
aectten (b)  ahaU  not  apply  to  any  dtotribu- 
tteo  under  an  annuity  contract  If — 

"(A)  aa  of  March  1,  ItM  paymenta  were 
being  made  under  audi  contract  purauant  to 


a  written  eiectten  iwovlding  a  apedflc  adted- 
ule  for  the  dtotrlbutten  of  the  taxpayer'a  in- 
tereat  in  such  contract,  and 

"(B)  such  distribution  to  made  pursuant  to 
such  written  eiectten." 

(13)  Section  73(t)  of  the  ItM  Code  shaU 
apply  to  any  distribution  without  recard  to 
whether  auch  dtotrlbutten  to  made  without 
the  oonaent  of  the  participant  purauant  to 
aectten  411(aXll)  w  aectten  417(e)  of  the 
ItM  Code. 

(d)  AMaaimaaTa  Rblatbd  to  Sacnoa  1124 
or  THB  Rbtobm  Act. — 

(1)  Section  1134(a)  of  the  Reform  Act  to 
amended  to  read  aa  f ollowa: 

"(a)  IH  OBaBBAL.- If  an  emidoyee  dlaa, 
separates  from  service,  or  becomes  dtoabtod 
before  lt87  and  an  individual,  trust,  or 
eatate  reodvea  a  lumpsum  diatributten  with 
reaped  to  audi  employee  after  December 
31,  ItM,  and  before  March  10,  lt«7.  on  ac- 
count of  such  death,  separation  from  serv- 
ice, or  disability,  then.  f<v  purpoaea  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  ItM.  such  indi- 
vidual, eatate.  or  truat  may  treat  auch  dlatri- 
button  aa  if  it  were  received  in  ItM." 

(2)  Section  1134(b)  of  the  Reform  Act  to 
amended— 

(A)  by  atriklng  out  "employee"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "in- 
dividual, eatate,  or  trust",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "with  remed  to  an  em- 
ployee" after  "receives". 

(3)  Section  1124  of  the  Reform  Ad  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f  oUowlng  new  subeectl<^ 

"(c)  LnMr  Sum  DisTKiBunoa.— Por  pur- 
poses of  thto  section,  the  term  lump  sum 
distribution'  has  the  Tri»»t»tTiy  (iven  such 
term  by  section  402(eX4XA)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  ItM,  without  regard  to 
subparacraph  (B)  or  (H)  of  section  403(eX4) 
of  such  Code." 

(e)  AmauMBaTS  Rblatbd  to  Sacnoa  1131 
or  THB  Rbpokm  Act.— 

(1)  Subaedten  (e)  of  aectian  4t73  of  the 
ItM  Code  (defining  noodeductlbte  oontrlbu- 
ti(nia)  to  «t«<ww««i«i  to  read  aa  f<dlowa: 

"(c)  NoaBBnTCTiBLB  Oua  uuauTiuaa. — Por 
purpoaea  of  thto  aectten— 

"(1)  la  oBaBUL.- The  term  liondeductlhle 
contributions'  meana,  with  remed  to  any 
qualified  employer  plan,  the  sum  ml— 

"(A)  the  exoeaa  (if  any)  of— 

"(1)  the  amount  contrlbated  for  the  tax- 
able year  by  the  employer  to  or  under  audi 
plan,  over 

"(ii)  the  amount  allowabte  aa  a  deduction 
under  section  404  for  such  contributions 
(determined  without  regard  to  subsection 
(e)  thereof),  and 

"(B)  the  amount  determined  under  thto 
subsection  tat  the  precedbig  taxahte  year 
reduced  by  the  sum  of — 

"(i)  the  portten  of  the  amount  so  detet^ 
mined  returned  to  the  employer  during  the 
♦^■raM*  year,  and 

"(U)  the  portion  of  the  amount  so  deter- 
mined deductlUe  under  aectten  404  for  the 
taxabte  year  (determined  without  regard  to 
subsection  (e)  thereof). 

"(3)  Oaaauao  atju  poa  sacnoa  404.- Par 
purpoaea  of  paragraph  (1),  the  amount  al- 
lowaUe  as  a  deducUoo  under  aedten  404  for 
any  taxabte  year  ahall  be  treated  aa— 

"(A)  firat  from  carryforwarda  to  aueh  tax- 
able year  from  preceding  taxahte  yeara  (In 
order  of  time),  and 

"(B)  then  from  contributtena  made  during 
auch  taxahte  year. 

"(3)  Catchup  ooaTaiauTiuaa  ailowbd  Poa 

uauaaiuaaaa  PLaaa In  the  caae  of  a  plan 

to  whldi  tltte  IV  of  the  Bnpteyee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1074  appUea. 
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(B)  bar  addtiw  at  Um  and  UMtvof  Mam  tol- 


■AT    ■    ■•■ 

Um 

for 

riMll  not  to  takn 

I  for  weh  Uz- 

wtatata  li  iMiUlbulo*  to  tta* 

_■  In  a  iMrtifcuMon  a^OBrtliiil  In 

KeKSMBXtt)  it  neh  tfMffbntlan  li 

I  tl»  iMt  dky  OB  vlildi  a  ooBtrt- 
to  BMd*  for  MMb  tunbte  f«v 
__i4MCaX«). 
*^S)  Pn»iM7  OMmnonon.— The  tenn 
B*  ■luUl  not  in- 

da  for  a  taxable 

[  tofOf*  JaDuary  I.  IMTir 
(S)  Pansfaph  (1)  of  MeUoB  MTXd)  of  the 
UM   Ooda   (diftainf   ouaUflad   anployer 

tilaii)  li  aiifiitiil  tn  mart  ■■  frrH 

"(I)  QuLivnn  wnuurm  vum.- 
~IA>  Hi  aaaaaL— The  tana  'quahfled  em- 
pjnjw  plan'  mianr 

"^U  any  plan  iiiiillin  the  requtremenu  of 
aaattOB  401(a)  which  iBdudia  a  truat  exempt 
tNB  tax  oBdv  aacttOB  Ml(a). 

"(U)  an  annatty  plan  deaerlbefl  In  eecUoo 
MMaXand 

"(Hi)  any  ■'•t'**'*^  Mnptoyee  penaioD 
(within  the  Bwanhn  of  aaetloo40d(k)). 

'  Kjun.— The  tenn  'QuaUflad  am- 

plan'  doea  not  Indude  a  plan  d»- 
in  autaparacraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  aeo- 
KeXlX." 

(S)  Saetlan  lUl(d)  of  the  Reform  Act  la 
amamlart  tn  rmrt  aa  frtllTi — 
"(d)  ^aauma  Dana.- 
"(1)  In  aiawii  Tiiaiit  aa  proflded  in 
pnncraph  (».  the  aman^nanU  made  by 
thta  aaettOB  ahaD  apply  to  taxable  yeanbe- 
gtaUtaw  after  Daoaaabarll.  19M. 

"(S) fbaiiii  BQua aoa ooixacxnn aAaa*in- 
OM  MBaaMmRB.— In  the  caae  of  a  plan 
aaalntalned  pmauant  to  1  or  more  coUeettre 
baicalnliw  acreaaMnta  totween  employee 
leiaaaaiilalliM  and  1  or  aaare  employera 
ratlflod  before  Ifareb  1.  1M7.  the  amend- 
aanta  BMde  by  this  aeetlan  ahaU  not  apply 
to  oontrlbiitlaBa  parauant  to  any  audi  acree- 
l  for  taxabia  yean  be«imiln«  before  the 

irof- 

''(A)Janiiaryl.  IMt.or 
"(B)  the  date  on  wttkOi  the  laat  of  auch 
eoUaettve  baicalnliw  aaraaaMuta  tarmlnataa 
(detenBtnad  withoat  rasaid  to  any  exten- 
ilan  tharaof  after  Pabmary  HiWd). 

(1)  BacOoB  4MMeXl)(A)  of  the  IMt  Ooda 
(dafhiiiw  qnaUflad  plan)  la  aaanded  by 
atrikliw  out  "thia  aubtttle"  and  tnaartinc  In 
Uea  ttoraof  "aobtttle  A". 

(»  flaottaB  4mK9KtKA)  of  the  ItM  0)de 
(rriathw  to  eaoaptlon  for  aa^^yee  atock 

(A)  by  laaaitlns  "or  a  tax  eredlt  employee 
atock  ownanhip  plan  (aa  daacrlbaii  In  aeo- 
tlOB  4Mr  after  "aaetlaB  4rra(eKTr.  and 

(B)  by  li»fi"i«t  ".  except  to  the  extent 
naeaaaaiy  to  aaoat  the  laquliamanta  of  aeo- 
tkm  401(aM»)."  after  "mnat". 

(S)  Bntapaiacraph  (C)  of  aaetlon  4M0(cXS) 
Of  the  ItM  Ooda  la  amaBdad- 

(A)  by  atrlkmc  oat  "(by  raaacn  of  the  Uml- 
tatloBa  of  aaetlOB  4Mr.  and 


■ntie  aiMunt  allooated  tai  the  year  of  trane- 
f  er  ataaU  not  to  laaa  than  the  leaaar  of  the 
maxtmom  amount  allowable  under  aaetlaB 
Alt  or  1/S  of  the  total  amount  tranafenred." 

(4)  Bobpaiacraph  (B)  of  aeetlan  llSXeXl) 
of  the  lUform  Act  la  amanrtad  by  rtrttlnc 
out  Tfuieiiiliai  1*.  imr  and  tnaerttnf  m 
Uau  thereof  "OaiilMiiitiar  19.  IVTr*. 

(5)  Pact  ton  liaXe)  of  the  Reform  Act  la 
,Tr-'M«rf  by  addinc  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowinc  new  paiacnMPh: 

"(•)  OraouL  BULB  roa 

iiWHii  ruuw.  flection  4M0(cXS)  of  the 
mtanml  Ravanue  0>da  of  IMC  (aa  added  by 
witiaarttnn  (a))  ahaU  apply  to  rereraiona  oe- 
eurriiw  after  Mareh  SI.  IMS." 

(f )  ft— ——■■■-  ftmjtx^  TO  flacnoa  IIU 
ormRvoaMAcT.- 

(IXA)  Aeetlan  4M1A  of  the  IM6  Code  (aa 
added  by  aeetlon  IIM  of  the  Reform  Act)  ia 
radaalgnatad  aa  aaotkm  4M0A. 

(B)  The  table  of  aaetlone  for  chapter  43  of 
the  IMC  Oode  la  amended  by  redaalgnatlng 
aeotlOB  4M1A  aa  aeetlon  4M0A. 

(S)  Paracraph  (1)  of  aeetlon  4CaOA(c)  of 
the  lOM  Code  (aa  redealgnatert  by  paia^ 
gra^  (1»  la  '■~-''*«^  by  atrlklnc  out 
"$1116<X>  (adiuatad  at  the  aame  time  and  In 
Xtim  wuue  mrp***"  aa  under  aeetlon  415(d))" 
and  liMertInc  tn  lieu  thereof  "the  greater 
of- 

"(A)  CIM.OOO,  or 

"(B)  tlliftOO  (adjuated  at  the  aame  time 
In  the  aame  m^nnor  as  under  aeetlon 

41S(d))." 

(S)  flection  49MA(cX))  of  the  1M6  Code 
(rolatlnc  to  ttr^'hMi'W'  of  certain  dlatribu- 
Uona).  aa  redeaicnated  by  paracraph  (1).  la 


(A)  tiy  atriklnc  out  "employee'!"  In  aub- 
paracraph  (C)  and  Inaertinc  In  Ueu  thereof 
"IndMdual'a".  and 

(B)  by  addiiw  after  autiparasraph  (D)  the 
f oUowinc  new  aubparacraplia: 

"(B)  Any  retirement  dlatilbutlon  with  re- 
ipeet  to  an  Indlrklual  of  an  annuity  contract 
the  value  of  which  la  not  Includible  tn  groaa 
Inoonte  at  the  time  of  the  diatrlbutlon 
(other  than  dlstrlbutlona  under,  or  proceeda 
from  the  aale  or  exchance  of.  auch  con- 
tract). 

"(P)  Any  retirement  diatrlbutlon  with  re- 
HMCt  to  an  Indtrldual  of — 

"(I)  exoem  deferrala  (and  income 
aHfli'a'M*'  thereto)  under  aectkn 
4M((XaXAXll).  or 

"(II)  iiififaa  oontributlona  under  aeetlon 
401(kXS)  or  40C(dX4)  or  ezoeaa  aorecate 
contrtbutloiw  under  aeetlon  401(mXC)." 

(4XA)  flection  4M0A  of  the  IMC  Code,  aa 
I  iiiltalfnatrrt  by  paracraph  (1).  la  amended 
by  addtiw  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oOowing 


r  or  AocauxB  BBaarixa  ni 

I  ov  IMSJM  oa  AoouBT  1.  IMC.— For 
I  of  thla  aeetloB- 

"(1)  Is  oaaBUL.— If  an  Section  la  made 
with  teapeet  to  an  tilcfble  Indlrldual  to  have 
thla  iutiaartkwi  apidy,  the  IndiTldual'a  exoeaa 
dtatributlofw  and  inrnna  retirement  aocumu- 
Utlon  ahall  to  computed  without  ragard  to 
any  dtatrfbotloiM  or  IntereaU  attributable  to 
the  aoeraed  benefit  of  the  Indlrldual  aa  of 
AugiMt  1.  ISM. 

"(S)  Rapocnoa  n  Aitouirrs  which  mat  bb 
BBtiiaB  mitmtui  tax.— U  thla  aubaectlon 
appUaa  to  any  Indhrldual— 

"(A)  Kxcaaa  BiaraiBPTioHa.— flubaectlon 
(cXl)  ahall  to  applied— 

"(1)  without  retard  to  aubparacraph  (A). 


'(U)  by  redudnc  (iNit  not  below  aero)  the 
amount  datermtaied  under  aubparacraph  (B) 
thereof  by  retlreaaent  diatrlbutlana  attribut- 
able (aa  datarmlned  under  rulea  praacrlbed 
by  the  Secretary)  to  the  taidtndual'a  aoeraed 
banefn  aa  of  Aiwuat  1.  ICM. 

"(B)  Bzcaaa  aanaaMaar  aocomulatioh.— 
The  amount  deteiminad  under  lubeectlon 
(dXSXB)  (Without  regard  to  autaaecSlon 
(eXlXA))  with  reapect  to  auch  Indiridual 
ahall  to  reduced  (but  not  below  aero)  by  the 
pfDMinr  value  of  the  Individual's  accrued 
benefit  aa  of  Auguat  1,  19CC  which  haa  not 
been  diatrlbutad  aa  of  the  date  of  death. 

"(S)  w«"— -  uimviauAi.— Par  purpoeea  of 
thta  iuhenrtlnn.  the  term  'dlglble  Indhrldual' 
mnana  any  Individual  If.  on  August  1.  IMC. 
the  preeent  value  of  auch  Indlvidual'a  Inter- 
eatain  qualified  employer  plana  and  Individ- 
ual rattremant  plana  eiceeded  tSClMO. 

"(4)  CBtXAm  AMomraa  bxgluii^— In  de- 
termining an  Indlvidual'a  accrued  benefit 
for  purpoaea  of  thla  aubaectlon.  there  ahaU 
not  to  taken  Into  account  any  portion  of  the 
accrued  benefit— 

"(A)  payable  to  an  alternate  payee  puiau- 
ant  to  a  qualified  domeatlf  relatione  order 
(within  the  mttanlng  of  aeetlon  414(p))  If  In- 
cludible In  tnoome  of  the  alternate  payee,  or 

"(B)  attributable  to  the  Indlvidual'a  In- 
reatment  In  the  contract  (as  defined  tn  sec- 
tion tut)). 

"(6)  CLacnoa.- An  election  under  para- 
graph (1)  ahall  to  made  on  an  Indlvidual'a 
return  of  tax  Impoaed  by  thla  chapter  for  a 
taxable  year  beginning  tofore  January  1, 
IMS." 

(B)  Section  4M0A(e)  of  the  IMC  Code,  aa 
redealgnated  by  paragraph  (1),  la  amended 
by  atrlklnc  out  paragraph  (5). 

(6)  Section  4M0A(d)  of  the  1M6  Code  (re- 
lating to  tncreaaa  In  eatate  tax  If  Individual 
dlea  with  exoem  accumulation),  aa  redealg- 
nated  by  paragraph  (1).  la  amended— 

(A)  by  atilklng  out  "aeetlon  MIO"  In  para- 
graph (3)  and  Inaerting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"chapter  11".  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragrapha: 

"(4)  RuLBB  POB  oonrinuHi  Bxcsaa  BBTiaa- 
MXHT  SOCUMT71ATION.— TIm  exoem  retirement 
"^•'""^ilatk'"  of  an  Individual  shall  to  com- 
puted without  regard  to— 

"(A)  any  community  property  law. 

"(B)  the  value  of— 

"(1)  amounta  payable  to  an  alternate 
payee  purauant  to  a  qualified  domeatlc  rela- 
tlona  order  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
4l4(p))  If  includible  In  Income  of  the  alter- 
nate payee,  and 

"(U)  the  Indlvidual'a  tnveatment  tn  the 
contract  (aa  defined  In  aeetlan  TXf )).  and 

"(C)  the  exoem  (U  any)  of— 

"(t)  any  Intereata  which  are  payable  Imme- 
diately after  death,  over 

"(11)  the  value  of  auch  Intereati  immedi- 
ately tofore  death. 

"(S)  Axmm  BT  arouaa  to  havb  bxchbb 

DIBiaiXUTIOH  BULB  ATTLT.- 

"(A)  Ui  qxHiAi.  —If  the  apouse  of  an  Indi- 
vidual ia  the  beneficiary  of  aU  of  the  Inter- 
eaU deacribad  In  paragraph  (SXA).  the 
spouse  may  elect — 

"(1)  not  to  have  thla  aubaectlon  apply,  and 

"(U)  to  have  thla  aeetlon  apply  to  auch  In- 
tereata and  any  retirement  diatrlbutlon  at- 
tributable to  auch  IntereaU  aa  If  auch  Inter- 
eaU were  the  apouae'a 

"(B)  Da  mHima  azc^noa.— If  1  or  more 
peraona  other  than  the  apouae  are  benefld- 
ariea  of  a  da  '«««"»w«i«  portion  of  the  IntereaU 
daaeribed  tn  paragraph  (SXA)- 


"(I)  the  apouae  ahaU  not  to  treated  aa  faO- 
tng  to  meet  the  requiremenU  of  aubpara- 
graph  (A),  and 

"(11)  If  the  nwuae  makea  the  election 
under  aubparacraph  (A),  thla  aeetloB  ahall 
not  apply  to  auch  portion  or  any  rettrement 
dUtilbatloB  attribatable  to  auch  portion." 

(C)  Subparacraph  (B)  of  aeetlon 
4aC0A(dXS)  of  the  ICM  Code,  aa  redealgnat- 
ed  by  paracraph  (1),  la  amendwi  to  read  aa 
foUowa: 

"(B)  the  present  value  (aa  determined 
under  rulea  praacrlbed  by  the  Secretary  aa 
of  the  vatuatlOB  date  praaerlbad  In  aubpara- 
craph (A))  Of  a  ataicle  life  annuity  with 
annual  paymenU  equal  to  the  limitation  of 
iubaection  (c)  (aa  In  effect  for  the  year  In 
which  death  oeeura  and  aa  If  the  Individual 
had  not  died)." 

(7)  Section  a013  of  the  IMC  Oide  (relating 
to  credit  for  tax  on  prior  tranafer)  ta  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
tngnew  aubaectlon: 

"(g)  TUAnmT  or  AromoaAL  Tax  Uasn 
SacnoH  4M0A.— Par  purpoaea  of  thla  aee- 
tlon. the  eatate  tax  paid  ahaU  not  taidude 
any  portion  of  auch  tax  attributable  to  aee- 
tlan 4SC0A(d)." 

(S)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aeetlon  llCMc)  of  the 
Reform  Act  la  amended  by  inaerting  ",  other 
than  a  diatrfbutlon  with  reapect  to  a  dece- 
dent dying  before  January  I.  1M7"  after 

"iccr*. 

(h)  AMaaumra  Rxlaiid  to  Sacnoa  1134 
or  THB  Rapuan  Acr. — 

(1)  Section  TKpXSXA)  of  the  IMC  Code 
(relating  to  denial  of  Intereat  deductlona  tn 
certain  caeca)  la  amended  by  Inaerting  "to 
wlilch  paragraph  (1)  doea  not  apply  by 
reason  of  paracraph  (3)  durinc  the  period" 
after  "loan". 

(3)  Subparacraph  (B)  of  section  T3(pXS) 
of  the  IMC  Code  la  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lowa: 

"(B)   PBBIOD  to   which   aUBPABAOBAra    (A) 

Arruxa.— For  purpoaea  of  aubparacraph  (A), 
the  period  deaeribed  in  thla  aubparacraph  ia 
the  period— 

"(1)  on  or  after  the  1st  day  on  which  the 
individual  to  whom  the  loan  la  made  la  a  key 
employee  (aa  defined  tn  aeetlon  41C(1)).  or 

"(it)  au^  loan  la  aecured  by  amounU  at- 
tributable to  elective  deferrals  described  In 
aubparacraph  (A)  or  (C)  of  aeetlon 
40a(cX3)." 

(1)  AauBiauHTB  Rblatbd  to  Sacnoa  1135 
or  THB  Rvoaii  Act.— 

(1)  Subparacraph  (A)  of  aectkn  73(uXl) 
of  the  IMC  C^ode  (relatlnc  to  annuity  con- 
traeU  not  held  by  natural  persona)  la 
amended  by  Inaerting  "(other  than  aubchap- 
ter  D"  after  "aubUUe". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  aeetlon  73(uX3) 
of  the  19M  Oode  (relating  to  exoeptlona)  Is 
amended  by  atrlUng  out  "untO  auch  time  aa 
the  employee  aeparatea  from  aerrioe"  and 
Inaerting  In  lieu  thereof  "imtfl  all  amounU 
under  auch  oantraet  are  diatrlbuted  to  the 
employee  for  whom  auch  oantraet  waa  pur- 
chaaed  or  the  emidoyee'a  beneficiary". 

(3)  Subparagrapto  (D)  and  (K)  of  aecticm 
73(uXS)  of  the  IMC  Oode  (relating  to  exoep- 
tlona) are  each  amended  by  atriking  out 
"which". 

(J)  AMBamara  Rbjob  to  Sacnoa  IIM 
or  THB  Rbouc  Act.- 

(1)  Section  401(aX37)  of  the  IMC  Oode  ia 
amended  by  addtng  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foDowinc  new  aubparacraph: 

"(B)  Plah  kobt  aaanBATB  tttb.- A  trust 
shall  not  eonstttute  a  qualified  trust  under 
this  sabseettoB  unlaaa  the  plan  «*— 'c'^frr 
(at  auch  time  and  In  auch  miMrwr  u  the 
Secretary  may  preaerlto)  whether  It  la  In- 


tended to  to  a  money  purchaae  penaion  plan 
or  a  proflt^harlnc  idan." 

(3)  Section  401(aX37)  of  the  IMC  Code  la 
amended  by  atrlUnc  out  "(37)"  and  Insert- 
tnc  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(37)  DaiiamHAnoaa  as  to  Faom-aHAB- 
nroPLAHB.- 

"(A)  OoaTaiBOTiuaa  hbbd  hot  bb  babbd  oh 


ItlB. 


AND  c  or  mu  XI  or  • 

ACT. 


(k)  AlUBuauaT  Rblatid  to  8acn<»  IIM 
op  THB  Rbobm  Act.— Clauae  (t)  of  aeetlan 
1139(dX3XA)  of  the  Reform  Act  la  amended 
by  atrtkinc  out  "before  January"  and  inaert- 
inc in  Ueu  thereof  "after  January". 

(1)  AmaiMaara  Rblatbd  to  te;noH  1140 
or  THB  Raroaif  Act. — 

(1)  Subaeetkna  (a)  and  (b)  of  aeetlon  1140 
of  the  Reform  Act  are  mnumAmA  by  atriking 
out  "or  aubtltle  C"  and  inaerting  In  lieu 
ther«>f  ",  aubtltle  C.  or  title  XVm  of  thla 
Act". 

(3)  Section  1140(c)  of  the  Reform  Act  ia 
amended  by  tneerttng  "on  or"  after  "begin- 
ning". 

(3)  Section  1140(c)  ta  amended  by  addtaig 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowtng  new  fluah 
aentenoe: 

"For  purpoaea  of  paragraph  (IXB)  and  any 
other  provialon  of  thla  title,  an  acreement 
ahall  not  to  treated  aa  terminated  merely 
becauae  the  plan  la  amended  pursuant  to 
auch  acreement  to  meet  the  requiremenU  of 
any  amendment  made  by  thla  title  or  title 
XVm  of  thla  Act" 

(m)  AMBauMBara  Rblatbd  to  Sacnoa  1145 
or  THB  RarcMii  Act.— 

(1)  Subaection  (f)  of  aeetlon  303  of  the  Re- 
tirement Bqulty  Act  of  1M4  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "July  34. 1M4"  and  Inaerting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "July  17. 1M4". 

(3XA)  Subparagraph  (E)  of  section 
401(aXll)  of  the  IMC  Code  (relating  to 
CToaa  reference)  ia  redesignated  aa  subpara- 
graph (P). 

(B)  Paracraph  (3)  of  secUon  305(b)  of  the 
Employee  Rettrement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974.  as  added  by  aeetlon  1145(b)  of  the 
Reform  Act.  ta  redcaignated  as  paragraph 
(4). 

(n)  AMxauiuHTa  Rblaiid  to  Sbctioh  1147 
or  THX  RxroBM  Act.- 

(IXA)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  aeetlon 
7701(jXl)  of  the  IMC  Code  (relaUng  to  tax 
treatment  of  Federal  Thrift  Savinga  Fund) 
is     amended     by     inaerting  aectirai 

401(kX4XB), "  after  "paragraph  (3)". 

(B)  Section  8440(aX3)  of  UUe  5.  United 
Statea  Code,  is  amended  by  inaerting  ", 
401(kX4XB)  of  auch  Code."  after  "aubaec- 
Uon  (b)". 

(3XA)  Section  7701(iX3)  of  the  198C  Ckxle 
(relating  to  nondlacrlmlnatlon  require- 
menU) ta  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "401(kXS)"  and  Insert- 
ing tn  Ueu  thereof  "401(kXC)".  and 

(U)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  aentenoe:  "The  Thrift  Savinga 
Fund  may  elect  to  have  the  nondiscrimina- 
tion  requiremenU  applied  separately  to  con- 
tributions to  the  nmd  with  respect  to  em- 
ployeea  covered  by  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment and  DioabtUty  System  under  chapter 
83  of  title  6.  United  Statea  C>)de." 

(B)  Section  8440(bXl)  of  title  5.  United 
Statea  Code,  ia  »»w»iiii««i — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "401(kX8)"  and  Inaert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "401(kXC)".  and 

(II)  by  addtaig  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  aentence:  "The  Fund  may  elect 
to  have  the  ~«~W"''*«™  «"«**«"  requiremenU 
applied  aeparately  to  oontributlona  to  tto 
Fund  with  reapect  to  employeea  covered  by 
the  OvO  Service  Rettrement  and  DIaabiUty 
System  under  (dupter  83  of  thia  title." 
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(a)  AMBnaBBTB  R&axb  to  Sacnoa  lUl 
or  THB  Raroait  Act.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aeetlon  CMa)  (relating 
to  year  of  induakm)  la  amended  to  read  aa 
fOOows: 

"(3)  Tbab  or  iHCLuaiaai.— 

"(A)  IH  OBHDAL.— Except  SB  pTovlded  in 

subparagraph  (B).  any  amount  t»fflii4wl  In 
groaa  income  under  paragraph  (1)  shaU  to 
taken  Into  account  for  the  taxable  year  of 
the  employee  with  or  within  whldi  the  plan 
year  enda. 

"(B)  ELBCnOH  TO  BBLAT  IHCLPaiOa  POB   1 

TBAB.— If  an  employer  '■'■*"***"*"g  a  plan 
with  a  plan  year  ending  after  September  M 
and  on  <n'  before  December  31  of  a  ~'— "*-- 
year  elecU  the  appUcation  of  thia  sul«iar»- 


"(1)  amounU  included  In 
under  paragraph  (1)  with  reapect  to  employ- 
eea of  auch  employer  ahaU  to  taken  taito  ac- 
count for  the  taxable  year  of  the  employee 
foUowinc  the  taxable  year  determined 
under  aubparacraph  (A),  but 

"(U)  any  deduction  of  the  employer  which 
ia  attributable  to  auch  amounU  ahall  to  al- 
lowable for  the  taxable  year  with  or  within 
whldi  the  plan  year  foUowinc  the  plan  year 
tn  which  the  exoem  beneflU  occurred  enda." 

(3)  Paracraph  (4)  of  aeetlon  88(b)  of  the 
19M  Code  (deflntaig  nontaxable  beneflU)  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  aentenoe:  "Sudi  tenn  In- 
dudea  any  group-term  life  inauranoe  the 
cost  of  which  ia  Includible  in  gram  income 
under  tn  t  itii  1 79." 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aeetlon  88(g)  of  the 
IBM  Oode  (rdatlng  to  the  aggregatian  of 
onmparahle  health  jdana)  la  »*n»ni*mit  by 
adding  at  the  end  thoeof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  Emfliiiih  covbsd  bt  moob  thah  1 
FLAH.— The  Secretary  may  provide  that  3  or 
more  plana  providing  beneflU  to  the  aame 
participant  ahaU  to  treated  aa  1  plan  for 
purpoaea  of  applying  aubaeetlona  (dXlXB), 
(dX3).  and  (f )." 

(4)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aeetlon  88(gXS) 
of  the  lOM  Oode  (rdattng  to  swoni  state- 
menU)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  sentence:  "No 
statement  ahaU  to  required  under  olanae  (tt) 
with  rev>ect  to  any  individual  eligible  for 
coverage  at  no  cost  under  a  health  plan 
which  provides  core  health  beneflU 
with  reapect  to  iriiom  the  employee 
not  elect  any  health  coverace  from  the  em- 
Idoyer." 

(5)  Subparacraph  (D)  of  section  88(gX3) 
of  the  19M  C3ode  is  ammded  by  striking  out 
"under  such  plan"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "under  such  plans". 

(C)  Paragraph  (C)  of  section  89(g)  of  the 
19M  C>>de  (relating  to  operating  rulea)  ia 
ammded  by  atilklng  out  "aubaeetlan 
(dxixAxu)oror'. 

(7)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aeetlan  89(h)  of 
the  19M  Code  (relating  to  exduded  employ- 
eea) ia  M»Mw«tort  by  Inaerting  "(or  lat  day  of 
a  period  of  lem  than  31  daya  apedfled  by 
the  plan)"  after  "month". 

(8)  Section  89(j)  of  the  19M  Onto  (relattay 
to  other  definitions  and  special  rulea)  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowinc  new  paragraph: 

"(13)  BMrLOTBH  WIIR  OHLT  HnBD.T  OOII- 

PBHBAiBD  BMPLOT^B.— Tlie  requircmenU  of 
aubaeetlona  (d)  and  (e)  ahaU  not  apply  to 
any  atatutory  employee  benefit  idan  for  any 
year  for  which  the  only  employeea  of  the 
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tiM  ptan  u*  highly 


to  MrtalD  eiiiplnywi)  to 

iDC  out  "of  MCtlMl  414' 


(•)  BmUob  WCk)  of  th*  ItM  CodXroit- 
taw  to  nuulitmmt  that  plan  bo  In  vitttac) 
laammdMl  fev  •Mtaw  at  tho  and  tbvMf  tha 

foDovtaCMvpuMnpli:  ^ 

"(»)  LOM  o»  MMm^mm  tern  <^^ 
ytikaa,_If  a  plan  daoorlbM  in  ponsnpn 
(SXn  fun  to  moot  tt»o  JWfcrM—ti  of 
para^oph  (1).  Um  ofnn^tlwi  whlehto 
port  oiaueh  plan  ahall  not  ba  ezaowt  from 
£  an«v  oaotion  MKaX" 

(10)  SaattOB  MUOXIXB)  of  tha  IMS  Coda 
(nlattac  to  amooit  of  addttknal  tax)  la 
HMoSd  by  atrfklnc  o«it  •nbaaatton  (g XS)" 
and  tnarttiw  In  Uaa  tharaof  "aubaarttac 

(IIXA)  lhilwf*««»  (a)  td  aaetlon  las  of 
tha  ItM  coda  la  aiiianikirt  to  road  aafODowK 

"(a)  Oil  II "  Rma.— Sgoapt  aa  laorldad 
hi  wiliaanllnn  (b).  no  amoont  ihall  ba  tndud- 
ad  In  tha  graaa  Inoona  of  a  parttdpant  in  a 
raftrtaiia  plan  aolaly  baeaiiaa,  undar  the 
plan,  tha  paitlelpant  may  ehooae  among  the 
banatlta  of  tha  ptan." 

(B)  Paragiaph  (1)  of  aection  ISMb)  of  the 
ms  Ooda  ta  T—"*^*'*  l>y  itilklng  out  "A 
planahaUba  traatad  aa  failing  to  meet  the 
wuuhanento  of  thia  ■ubaacttoo"  and  inaert- 
taw  in  Uao  thereof:  "In  the  caae  of  a  highly 
uuiiUifiMatail  employee,  mibeectlon  (a)  ahaU 
not  apply  to  any  benefit  attributable  to  a 


by  itrlk- 
plaoe  it  ap- 


(U)  Section  SMiXS)  of  the  IMi  Code  la 
^-...wi^^  toy  atriking  out  "in  ■ubparagraph 
(A).  (B).  or  (C)  of  aubaaetlon  (1X3)". 

(SIXA)  SacttaD  iiai  of  the  1M6  Code  (ra- 
lattag  to  deflnttloiM)  to  amanrtad  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  i 


"(«) 


(C)  Paragraph  (S)  of  aection  ISMb)  of  the 
IMC  Code  to  ■—^^i^^H  tiy  atriking  out  "a 
plan  ahaD  be  traatad  aa  failing  to  meet  the 
raqulrementa  of  thto  aubeeetton"  and  inaertr 
Ing  in  Uau  thereof  ■'mbaectlan  (a)  ahaU  not 
apply  to  any  pten  year". 

(12)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aection  ISMcXl) 
of  the  19M  Code  (defining  cafeteria  plana) 
to  '—^-wwi  to  read  aa  f oUowa: 

"(B)  tha  participant  may  ehooae  among  2 
or  more  benefiU  oonatoting  of  eaah  and 
qualified  beneflta." 

(IS)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aectkm  l»(e)  of  the 
IMS  Code  (defining  quaUfled  beneflU)  to 
a».^»wfai«i  by  inertlng  "and  without  regard 
to  eaetlon  St"  after  "aubeeetlon  (a)". 

(14)  SuboeetlOB  (d)  of  eection  1»  of  the 
19M  Code  to  amended  by  redealgnatlng 
paragraph  (8)  aa  paragraph  (7). 

(U)  Paragraph  (7)  of  aectkm  139(d)  of  the 
1M6  Code  (aa  ao  niihnlinatnrt)  to  amended— 

(A)  by  tiweitlng  "under  an  plana  of  the 
employar"  after  "«mpk>y«ea"  the  2nd  and 
M  t«w  It  appeara  In  subparagraph  (A). 

(B)  by  striking  out  "there  ahall  be  diare- 
gartled"  in  subparagraph  (B)  and  tnaerting 
In  Ueu  theiaof  "a  ptom  may  dtoregard".  and 

(C)  by  atriking  out  "415(qX7)"  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  tnaerting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"414(QX7y".  ^^    . 

(!•)  Section  414(mX4)  of  the  IMS  (3ode  to 
^immin^mA  by  inacrtlng  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out  the 
mnm^wnm.  at  tbc  end  of  subparagraph  (B>  and 
iiMifftiTu  In  Ueu  thereof  a  period,  and  by 
strftliw  out  subparagrapha  (C)  and  (D). 

(17)  Paragraidi  (3)  of  aection  414(t)  of  the 
19M  Code  to  ^-"■~««M«  by  striking  out  "132," 
and  Inaertliw  In  lieu  thereof  "132.  162(1X3). 
16a(k) " 

(IS)  Paragraph  (S)  of  aeetlan  laKe)  of  the 
ISSS  Code  to  iif«*««<i««t  by  striking  out  "of 
iiilMOfflnn  (dr  and  Inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
"of  m!Ttt^««"  (d)  (Other  than  paragraphs 
(4)  and  (7)  thareofT. 

(IS)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  aection  414(nX3) 
of  the  ISSS  Code  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"133."  and  insotlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "133. 
163(1X3).  lta(k).". 

(30)  SactlOB  414(t)  of  the  1900  CJode  (relat- 
ing to  appUoatlon  of  controlled  group  rulea 


PaoYiaaD  Ummi  CantAni 

.—— -T  Plm».— Notwithstanding 

any  paragraph  of  subeeetloo  (a)  (othor  than 
paragraph  (1)).  tha  term  "wages'  ahall  in- 
duda  any  amount  which  to  inchidible  in 
gram  inooBM  by  reason  of  section  09." 

(B)  Seetlan  SSSKe)  of  the  ISOO  Code  (de- 
fining iiBiipsmatlnn^  to  amended  by  adding 
at  tha  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph:   

"(0)  Baaafiia  raoTisas  umaa  CTTtiw  bm- 
pu>Ta8  BBUvrr  PLAMa.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  paragraph  of  thto  subsection 
(other  than  paragraph  (2)).  the  term  'com- 
poiMatlnn'  f»«>n  tnrhy**  any  amount  which 
to  iwl'"*"***  in  gross  Inoome  by  reaeon  of 
section  09." 

(C)  Section  SS06  of  the  1906  Code  (ralatr 
Ing  to  definitions)  to  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowtng  new  subseo- 
tkm:  _ 

"(t)  fttf f ' '"  PaonsBD  Unaa  Cbbtaiii 
KMPuyraa  Bioii  Pum.— Notwithstanding 
any  paragraph  of  subeectlon  (b)  (other  than 
paragraph  (1».  the  term  'wages'  shaU  In- 
clude any  amount  which  to  includible  In 
groaa  inoooie  by  reason  of  section  00." 

(D)  SecUon  9401  of  the  1906  Code  (relat- 
ing to  definitions)  to  amended  by  adding  jiU 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(g)  Baaafiia  PaonoaD  naaaa  CBTAOi 
EMTLoraa  Baaarrr  Puuia.— Notwithstanding 
any  paragraph  of  subsection  (a),  the  term 
■^ragea'  f***"  include  any  amount  which  la 
lncludfl>le  in  groas  Inoome  by  reason  of  aec- 
Uon  89  "  , ^. 

(E)  The  aecond  to  last  sentence  of  sectloo 
309  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ". 
or",  and 

(U)  by  Inserting  after  dauae  (3)  the  foUow- 
lng new  clause:  .     .  ^  ^ 

"(8)  Any  amo»int  required  to  be  included 
In  grow  income  under  section  80  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1906." 

(2SXA)  Sections  3131(aX8XO)  and 
S800(bX8XO)  of  the  1986  Code  are  each 
amended  by  Inserting  "If  such  payment  to 
excludable  from  groas  Inoome  and  would  not 
be  treated  as  wages  without  regard  to  such 
plan"  after  "section  138)". 

(B)  Section  300(eX9)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  ami'~«^  by  Inserting  "if  such  pay- 
ment to  exdudable  from  groaa  bioome  and 
would  not  be  treated  as  wagea  without 
regard  to  such  plan"  after  "1906)". 

(34)  Section  llSKhHS)  of  the  Reform  Act 
to  anrnM**^  by  striking  out  "SecUon 
60S9B(c)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec- 
Uon 60390(0".  ...  ^^     , 

(38)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aection  llSKk)  of 
the  Reform  Act  to  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 


"Notwithstanding  the  preceding  soitenoe. 
the  amendmenU  made  by  subsecUons  (eXl) 
and  (1X3XC)  shall,  to  the  extent  they  relate 
to  sections  106.  163(1X2).  and  163(k)  of  the 
InteriMl  Rerenue  Code  of  1900.  apply  to 
Tears  liegiiHilnf  after  1906." 

(36)  Section  1181(k)  of  the  Reform  Act  U 
frM»«faMt  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 


'(8)  CBRAza  TLun  HAnrrAaraa  bt  bboca- 
Tioiui.  laaniunona.- If  an  educational  or- 
,.,1— M/.«.  daaerlbed  in  section 
170(bXlXAXU)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1000  BMkaa  an  elecUon  under  thto 
paragraph  with  raapect  to  a  plan  daaerlbed 
In  aaetkm  138(cX3XC)  of  auch  Code,  the 
amendmenU  made  by  thto  secUon  shall 
apply  with  ifTWirt  to  such  plan  for  plan 
jeara  ^tg«™'»"g  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thto  Act." 

(b)  AMBBBMBrra  RatATBB  TO  Sacnoa  1101 
or  tax  Rvoav  Act.— 

(1)  Section  103(m)  of  the  1000  Coda  (ralat- 
txw  to  spedal  rulaa  for  health  Insuranoe 
coata  of  salf-emidoyed  Indivlduato)  to  amend- 
ed by  redealgnating  paragraph  (4)  as  paixr 
graph  (6)  and  by  iiMerting  after  paragraph 
(3)  the  foUoarlng  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Paiwciioai  aoT  au>ow^  fob  sxLr-aif- 
PLOTMBXT  TAX  PUBroaBB.— The  deduction  al- 
lowable by  reason  of  thto  subsection  shaU 
not  be  taken  into  aooount  In  determining  an 
IndtTldual's  net  earnings  from  aelf-employ- 
ment  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1403(a))  for  purpoaes  of  chapter  3." 

(3)  Section  183(m)  of  the  1900  Code  (relat- 
ing to  croas  reference)  as  redesignated  by 
secUon  1181(a)  of  the  Reform  Act.  to  redea- 
tgnated  aa  subsection  (n). 

(c)  AMBiSMBirTa  Rbatxd  to  Sacnoa  1183 
or  THX  RooBM  Act.- Paragraph  (8)  of  aec- 
tion 129(e)  of  the  1906  Code  (relating  to 
treatment  of  onslte  fadUtles)  la  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "maintained  by  an  em- 
ployer" after  "onslte  faefllty", 

(2)  by  Inserting  "of  dependent  care  assist- 
ance provided  to  an  employee"  after  "the 
amount". 

(3)  by  Inaertlng  "of  the  faciUty  by  a  de- 
pendent of  the  employee"  after  "utlllxa- 
tlon"  In  subparagraph  (A),  and 

(4)  by  Inaertlng  "with  reapect  to  such  de- 
pendent" after  "provided"  to  subparagraph 
(B). 

(d)  AMxaaiixirr  Rxlatbd  to  Sacnoa  1184 
or  na  Rbtobm  Act— SecUon  119(dX2)  of 
the  1900  Oxle  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(aa  of  the  close  of  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  taxable  year 
begins)"  In  subparagraph  (AXI).  and 

(2)  by  a^*"g  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowlnr 

"The  appraised  value  under  subparagraph 
(AXI)  ahaU  be  determined  aa  of  the  doae  of 
the  calendar  year  In  which  the  taxable  year 
beglna,  or.  In  the  caae  of  a  rental  period  not 
greater  than  1  year,  at  any  Ume  during  the 
r^\mniiAT  year  In  which  auch  period  beglna." 

(e)  AMBmtMxna  Rblatkd  to  Samoa  1186 
or  THB  Rbpobm  ACT.-Sectlon  7701(aK20)  of 
the  1986  Code  (defining  employee)  to 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "106.  and  125'  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "and  106".  and 

(3)  by  Inaertlng  "and  for  purpoeea  of  ap- 
plying secUon  128  with  respect  to  cafeteria 
plans."  before  "the  term". 

(f)  AMXHimxBTS  Rblatxd  to  Sacnoa  1188 
or  THB  Rbfobm  Act.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  134(b)  of  the 
1986  Code  to  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
regulation  thereunder"  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  ".  regulation,  or  administraUve 
practice". 

(2XA)  SecUon  184(bXl)  of  the  1986  Code 
to  amended  by  Inaertlng  "(other  than  per- 
Twwai  uae  of  a  vehicle)"  after  "In-klnd  bene- 
fit". 

(B)  The  amendment  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  ahaU  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning aftw  Decemhw  31. 1906. 


(S>  Section  lS4(bXSXA)  of  the  1006  Code 
to  amended  by  striking  out  "under  any  pro- 
vtolOB  of  law  or  regulation  deacrlbad  in  para- 
graph (1)". 

(4)  Sactlan  1108(e)  of  the  Reform  Act  to 
amended  by  atrlkliw  out  "1000"  and  inaert- 
lng in  Ueu  thereof  "1004". 

(g)  AmaaaMTa  Rblat^  to  Sacnoir  1173 
or  TBI  RBfom  Act. — 

(1)  Saetkn  1179(bXlXA)  of  the  Reform 
Act  to  "«««~w«  by  iiMerttng  "each  place  it 
appaaia"  before  the  oomma. 

(3)  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (3)  of  section 
400(n>  of  the  1000  Code  (relating  to  securi- 
ties reeehred  in  oertain  tisnaacilmia)  to 
amended  by  Inaerttng  "or  aection  3067" 
after  "aeetlan  1048"  each  plaoe  it  appears. 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aection  3007(b)  of  the 
1000  Code  (relating  to  quaUfled  aale)  to 
amended  by  atriking  out  "to". 

(h)  Amaiiama  RaLana  to  SHmoai  1173 

(1)  Seetlan  ISS  of  the  1006  0>de  (rdatlng 
to  exdualan  of  mtereat  on  securittas  acquisi- 
tion loana)  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  P^OB  TO  Which  laiaaaai  BxcLuaioa 
Arruaa.— 

"(1)  IH  oanBAi.— In  the  case  of— 

"(A)  an  original  aecuritlea  aoqulslUon 
loan,  and 

"(B)  any  securities  aoqulslUon  loan  (or 
series  of  such  loans)  used  to  refinance  the 
original  securiUes  aoqutoition  loan, 
subsection  (a)  shaU  apply  only  to  Interest 
accruing  during  the  exdudable  period  with 
respect  to  the  original  aecuriUee  aoqulslUon 
loan. 

"(3)  EXCLCSABLB  PBBIOD.— FOT  purpOSCS  Of 

thto  subsection,  the  term  'exdudable  period' 
means,  with  reapect  to  any  original  aecuri- 
tlea aoqutoition  loan— 

"(A)  I>  oaHBUL.- The  7-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  such  loan. 

"(B)  loAirs  nraraTaro  m  auaaacnoii 
(bXlXA).— If  the  term  of  an  original  aecuri- 
tlea anqwlalUon  loan  deocrlbed  In  subaecUon 
(bXlXA)  to  greater  than  7  years,  the  term  of 
such  loan.  Thto  subparagraph  shaU  not 
apply  to  a  loan  deacribed  in  subaectlon 
(bXSXB). 

"(3)  OaiamAi.  sbcdxitixs  aoquismoa 
LOAJi.— For  the  purpoeea  of  thto  sutaaection, 
the  term  'original  securities  aoqutoition 
loan'  means  a  aecuritlea  aoqulslUon  loan  de- 
acribed In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  sub- 
section (bXl)." 

(3XA)  Section  lS8(b)  of  the  1000  Code  (de- 
fining securiUes  aoqulalUon  loan)  to  amend- 


employees  (within  the  meaning  of  aection 
414(q))." 
(S)  Seetlan  404(k)  of  the  1000  Code  to 


(i)  by  striking  out  "or  are  used  to  refi- 
nance such  a  loan."  in  paragraph  (IXA), 

(U)  by  striking  out  ",  except  that  thto  sub- 
paragraph ShaU  not  apply  to  any  loan  the 
oommltment  period  of  which  exceeds  7 
years"  in  paragraph  (1KB),  and 

(111)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraidi: 

"(6)  TaxAXMBwr  OP  Bxpnuacnraa.— The 
term  'securities  aoqutoition  loan'  shaU  in- 
dude  any  loan  which— 

"(A)  to  (or  to  part  of  a  aerlea  of  loana)  used 
to  raflnanoe  a  loan  deacribed  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1),  and 

"(B)  meets  the  requirements  of  para- 
grapha  (3)  and  (3)." 

(B)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  US(bX3) 
of  the  ISOO  Code  to  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(B)  repayment  terms  providing  for  more 
rapid  repayaaent  of  principal  or  Inter  eat  on 
such  loan,  but  only  If  allocatlona  under  the 
plan  attributable  to  such  rqiayment  do  not 
dlsorlminate  m  favor  of  highly  compenaated 


(A)  by  inserting  "(whether  or  not  allocat- 
ed to  participants)"  after  "employer  aecuri- 
Ues"  In  paragraph  (3XC),  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f(d- 
lowing  new  aentenoe:  "Paragrafrti  (3XC) 
shall  not  apply  to  dividends  from  employer 
securities  whldi  are  allocated  to  any  partld- 
pant  unleas  the  plan  i»t>vldes  that  employer 
seeurtttes  in  an  amount  equal  to  audi  divi- 
dends are  alloratwi  to  such  partldpant  for 
the  year  which  (but  for  paragraph  (3XC)) 
such  dhrldendi  would  have  been  aUocated  to 
such  parttdpant." 

(4)  Subparagrai^  (C)  of  section  083(bX8) 
of  the  1900  Code  (relating  to  interest  on  cer- 
tain loans  used  to  acquire  employer  aecuri- 
tlea) to  amended  by  striking  out  "para- 
graph" and  inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion". 

(BXA)  The  amendments  made  by  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3)  ahaU  apply  to— 

(1)  any  loan  used  to  aoqulre  employer  aecu- 
ritlea after  July  18. 1004.  and 

(U)  loana  made  after  July  18.  1984.  which 
were  uaed  (or  were  part  of  a  series  of  loans 
used)  to  refinance  any  loan  which— 

(I)  was  used  to  aoqulre  employer  securities 
after  May  33, 1904  (July  18, 1984.  in  the  caae 
of  a  loan  described  in  section  133(bX3XB)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1900),  and 

(II)  met  the  requirements  of  secUon  138  of 
such  Code  as  in  effect  as  of  the  later  of  the 
date  on  which  the  loan  was  made,  or  July 
19. 1904. 

In  no  evmt  ahaU  auch  amendments  apply  to 
any  loan  deecribed  in  secUon  133(bXlXB)  of 
such  Code  which  to  made  before  October  33, 
1996  (or  loan  uaed.  or  part  of  a  series  of 
loans  uaed.  to  refinance  such  a  loan). 

(B)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  117S(cX3) 
of  the  Reform  Act  to  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(B)  SecUon  133(bXlXA)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1906,  as  amended  by  sub- 
secUon  (bX2),  shaU  apply  to  any  loan  used 
(or  part  of  a  series  of  loans  used)  to  refi- 
nance a  loan  which— 

"(i)  was  used  to  aoqulre  employer  securi- 
Ues after  May  33, 1084.  and 

"(U)  met  the  requirements  of  secUon  133 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  aa  in 
effect  as  of  the  later  of — 

"(I)  the  date  on  which  the  loan  was  made, 
or 

"(D)  July  19. 1984." 

(1)  AMBmmaaTs  Rklatxd  to  Sacnoa  1174 
OP  THB  RooBM  Act.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aecUon  409(d)  of  the 
1900  Code  (relating  to  securities  must  stay 
in  the  plan)  to  amended  by  striking  out  "ter- 
mination of  the  plan"  and  insotlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "lump-eum  distribution  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  401(kX10XBXU))  upon 
the  teimlnatkm  of  a  plan  without  the  eatab- 
llshment  of  a  successor  plan". 

(3)  Clauae  (U)  of  section  409(oXlXA)  of 
the  1906  Code  (relating  to  distribution  re- 
quirement) to  amended  by  striking  out 
"such  year"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"distribution  to  required  to  begin  under  thto 
clause". 

(3)  Section  1174(aX2)  of  the  Reform  Act  to 
»in»)nAmA  by  Striking  out  "plan  tnmina- 
Uons"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "distri- 
butions". 

(J)  AMaaunaara  Rblaibd  to  Sacnoa  1178 
OP  THB  Rbpobm  Act.— 

(1)  Subdauae  (U)  at  aecUon  401(aXSOXB) 
of  the  1000  Code  (relating  to  method  of 
meeting  requirements)  to  anwnded  by  in- 


serting "and  within  00  days  after  the  period 
during  which  the  election  may  be  made,  the 
plan  inveats  the  pottlan  of  the  participant's 
aooount  oovered  by  the  election  tan  aooord- 
anoe  with  such  election"  after  "daoae  (i)". 

(2)  Clauae  (iv)  of  aection  401(aX30XB)  of 
the  1000  Code  to  amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"(tV)  QUALiriBD  BtiSCIIOH  FBBIOB.— Vor  PUT^ 

poaea  of  thto  subparagraph,  the  term  'quali- 
fied election  period'  means  the  0-plan-year 
period  beginning  with  the  later  of — 

"(I)  the  lat  plan  year  fai  whldi  the  taidtvld- 
ual  first  became  a  qualified  participant,  or 

"(n)  the  1st  plan  year  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31, 1006." 

(3)  The  last  aentenoe  of  section  400(d)  of 
the  1000  Code  (relating  to  employer  securi- 
ties must  stay  in  the  plan)  to  •xmmAi^  by  in- 
serting "or  to  any  dtotrtbuUon  or  reinvest- 
ment required  under  section  401(aX30>" 
after  "section  401(aX9)". 

(4)  Section  4970(d)  of  the  1000  Code  (re- 
lating to  aeetlan  not  to  apply  to  oertain  dia- 
positlons)  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  DxapoamoMS  to  naar  unaaaiFicAnwi 
aaqoixxHBaTa.- Thto  section  shall  not  apply 
to  any  disposition  of  qualified  aecurttles 
which  to  required  undo'  seetlan  401(aX30)." 

(8)  Section  400(h)  of  the  1900  Code  (rdat- 
lng to  rliAit  to  demand  employer  aeeurltleB; 
put  option)  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f oUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Excxmoa  whbs  ofPLona  blbcibd 
DmaamcAnoa.- Paragraph  (IXA)  shaU 
not  apply  with  remect  to  the  portion  of  the 
participant's  account  which  the  employee 
elected  to  have  reinvested  under  section 
401(aX30XB)." 

(k)  AMKamxm  Rxlatbd  to  Sacnoa  1176 
or  THB  Rxpoaif  Act.— 

(1)  Section  401(aX33)  of  the  1986  Code  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "to  not  publldy 
traded"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "to  not  readily  tradable  on  an 
eetabllshed  market". 

(2)  Section  401(aX22)  of  the  1986  0>de  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  sentence:  "For  purpoaes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  snbaecttons  (b).  (c). 
(m),  and  (o)  of  aection  414  shaU  not  apply 
except  for  determining  another  stock  of  the 
employer  to  not  readily  tradable  on  an  ea- 
tabUahed  market" 

(3)  SecUon  409(1X4)  of  the  1900  Oxle  (re- 
lating to  nonvoting  mmnwnrm  atock  may  be 
acquired  in  certain  cases),  aa  added  by  sec- 
Uon 1170(b)  of  the  Reform  Act.  to  redesig- 
nated as  paragraph  (6). 

(1)  AnaaimaaTS  Rblatbd  to  Sacnoa  1177 
or  THB  Rbpobm  Act.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aeetlan  1177(b)  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended  by  striking  out  "seo- 
Uon  143(dK3XC)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "secUon  148(dX3XC)". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  secUon  1177  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"made  by  thto  subUUe"  and  Inaerttng  In  lieu 
thereof  "made  by  section  1178". 

sac  lit.  AMINDMKFnS  BELATED  TO  TtllC  UI  OP 
rai  RBPOKH  ACT. 

(a)  AMxasaoDiTS  Rblatxd  to  Sacnoa  1301 
OP  THE  Rbpobm  Act.- 

(IXA)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  sectkm 
0O4(dX3)  of  the  1900  Oxle  to  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(C)  PniAHCIAL  SEBvicas  ORxnot.— 

"(1)  la  naaiaai  — Except  aa  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  thto  subparagraph,  the  term  'finan- 
cial servloes  income'  means  any  inoome 
a^iidi  to  received  or  accrued  by  any  peraon 
predominantly  engaged  in  the  active  oon- 
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I  to  etooM  (it). 

I  CimMllltlMll  TrtthT"* 

(I)  of  mbparacrmpb 


or       (B)  b7  tMtam  at  Um  and  UMraof  th«  fol- 


whieb  (but 

(BMIi))  wovld  be  high 

or  rxMAaciAL 
to  ikfirltniil  to 

thli^lHttfl '- 

-O)  4wt««d  in  tlM  MtlT*  oonduet  w  ft 


-m)  awivftd  from  th«  luiutinant  by  ftp 
of  tti  un— nwrt  preml- 

^^ uad  nooMMTT  for 

tiM  prap«r''eandnet  of'tu  taManneo  bnal- 


'MU)  of  ft  kind  whlA  would  be  taMuniiee 
in  Mctlan  MKft)  daCer- 

IwNlMUt  no>4  to  ttM"*  ino^^*"*""*  o' 
I  aXA)  of  iocli  ftftotion  which  Italt 

..^_.^___  III  I  ■■■■  ■  to  Iwi"**  traiB  countrtoft 

otbiir  than  ttMOOOBtry  In  whleh  the  oorpo- 

L— Thft    tana    'ftnandftl 

"(iTftny  hiith  wtthhnfclint  tftz  intend 

•^n)  aiv  dMdaid  tram  ft  noDOontrolled 
nettoB  MIS  ooipontian.  ftnd 

"(m)  ftB7  ejuwft  UnftDcins  totcreat  not 
ibfTllini  In  dauM  (ixm)." 

(B)  ClaiM  (i)  of  aKitlan  a64(dX6XA)  la 
ftiiiiinrtwl  by  atrlkliw  out  "(CXiU)"  ftZMl  to- 
aettliM  In  lieu  thereof  "(CXUlxmr. 
^jTsobpansraph  (D)  of  aeetkn  WM(dX9) 
of  the  ItW  Code  la  amitwled  by  addlnc  ftt 
the  end  tharaof  the  f  oDowtnc  new  eentenoe: 
"Such  tenn  doee  not  Include  any  diTldand 
tram  ft  naneantroQed  aectlco  903  oorporftr 
tlon  and  doea  not  mdude  any  flnanctal  aerv- 


(S)  Pancnph  (S)  of  aectlon  904<d)  of  the 
IMS  Code  to  aiiMinrtert  by  fi^*'**"f  at  the  end 
tharaof  the  f oOowtnc  new  aubp>rft«rftph: 

"(H)  BMW  una  mm.  o«rr>ni  nm  wim- 
aouoM  ux  nmuR.— Thia  pftncraph 
■heU  not  anply  to  any  amount  which— 

"(I)  without  racard  to  thIa  paracraph.  la 
hlcb  wtthholdinc  tax  Interaet  (tneludlnc 
any  amount  tnatad  as  high  wtthholdinc  tax 
^net  under  panmph  (aXBXill)).  and 

"(H)  would  (but  for  thla  subparacraph)  be 
tnatad  aa  P-»«t*»i  wanton  \aeatait  under 
thla  paracraph." 

U)  AOiiiMiiiraph  (K)  of  aectlon  904(dXS) 
of  the  !•••  Code  IB  amended- 

(A)  by  attHdnf  out  "none  of  tta  Income 
■rthw  to  lieu  thereof  "none  of  ita 
baae  company  tni««»~'  (aa  deftoed  to 
,^„^-„  M4(a)  without  regard  to  aectlon 
MMbXB))  aiid  none  of  Ita  grom  Incurance 
Inoome  (aa  defined  to  aectlon  964<bXSXC))". 


(B)  by  atrlklng  out  "Inoome  (other  than 
high  withholding  tax  toterest  and  dlTldaida 
tram  a  nonoontroDed  aectlon  903  oorporar 
tkmr  and  liMertInc  to  Ueu  thereof  "paaatve 

(6)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aectlon  1901(e)  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  «— *~«'^  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  aubparar 
graph: 

"(J)  TnanmR  or  ayyiuAi^  oaoor 
nuwo  ctMiaiaiiMian  agion.— For  purpoew 
of  thto  pwagraph.  aO  memben  of  an  affili- 
ated groiv  of  eocporatlona  filing  a  conaoU- 
teted  ratum  ahall  be  treated  aa  1 


(6)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aectlon  904(dX3) 
of  the  19M  Code  la  amended- 

CA)  by  atrlkliw  out  "The  term"  to  dauee 
(U)  and  If— ■"■■!  to  Ueu  thereof  "BEoept  aa 
provided  to  elauee  (ill),  the  term' 


'(hr>  CiJUuncaTioii  or  arrLxoATioa  or 
aa4(S)<a).— In  detenatolng  whether 
eny  tneome  to  of  a  kind  which  would  be  f  or- 
olgB  penooal  holding  company  Inoome.  the 
nilw  of  eectkm  964(dX6)  ahall  apply  only  to 
the  oaee  of  Inoome  of  a  controlled  foreign 
oMporatlon." 

(7)  Subparagraph  (F)  of  aectloo  90i(dXI) 
of  the  19i6  Code  le  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 

lOWK  .  - 

"(F)  SvasATi  C4CTOO«T.— For  purpoem  of 
thte  paragraph— 

"(0  In  annua.— Bzcept  aa  prorided  to 
f^^ii—  (II).  the  terai  'aaparate  category* 
imwiM  any  category  of  income  deacrlbed  to 
aubparagraph  (A).  (B).  (C).  (D).  or  (■)  of 
paragraph  (1).  

"(II)  Cooasnuno*  with  Kwn-TAX^ 
OMXiaa  Pftovisiom.— 

"(I)  In  determlntog  whether  any  Income 
of  a  oontroUed  foreign  cotvoratlon  to  to  ft 
KHMirat*  category,  aubdftuae  (m)  of  para- 
graph (3XAXIU)  ahaU  not  apply. 

"(n)  Any  tooome  of  the  taxpayer  wbk^  la 
treated  aa  Inoome  to  a  aeparate  category 
under  thla  paragraph  ahall  be  ao  treated 
Qotwtthatandtng  any  provlakm  of  Pva^a^ 
itr.  except  that  the  determination  of  wheth- 
er any  amount  la  high-taxed  Inoome  ahall  be 
made  after  the  appUcatkm  of  thla  para- 

(Sciauae  (lU)  of  aectkm  904(dX2XB)  of 
the  lOM  Code  la  amended  to  raad  aa  (oUowk 

"(Ul)  RaBOiATio»a.-The  Secretary  may 
by  regulatkma  provide  that- 

"(I)  amounU  (not  otberwlae  high  wltn- 
hoMtog  tax  totereat)  ahall  be  treated  aa 
high  wlthholdtog  tax  totereet  where  necea- 
eary  to  prevent  aroldanoe  of  the  puipoeea  of 
thla  subparagraph,  and 

"(11)  a  tax  ahaD  not  be  treated  aa  a  with- 
boldlng  tax  or  other  tax  tmpoaed  on  a  grom 
baato  If  *uch  tax  la  to  the  nature  of  a  pre- 
payment of  ft  tax  Impoeed  on  a  net  baala." 

(b)  AMBnMBrT  Rbatd  to  Sacnoii  1903 
or  THi  R0OUI  Act. — 

(1)  Paragraph  (7)  of  aectlon  903(c)  of  the 
190«  Code  to  amended  by  atrlklng  out  "thto 
■ecUon"  the  aecond  place  It  appears  and  In- 
serting to  lieu  thereof  "thU  aectlon  and  sec- 
tion 900". 

(3)  Paragrairti  (1)  of  aectlon  003(c)  of  the 
19M  Code  la  amended  by  atrlklng  out  "aeo- 
tloM  904  and  980"  and  Inaertlng  to  lieu 
thereof  "aectlona  OO^a)  and  90« ". 

(c)  AMBimixirr  Rblatib  to  Sacnoii  1309 
or  THB  RiroaM  Act.— Paragraph  (6)  of  aec- 
tlon 904(f)  of  the  1980  Code  la  amended  by 
mAMnf  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph! 

•(F)  DisFoamow.— If  any  aeparate  Uml- 
tatlon  lorn  for  any  taxable  year  to  allocated 
acalnat  any  aeparate  limitation  tooome  for 
such  taxable  year,  except  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided to  regulation,  rulea  atanllar  to  the 
rutea  of  paragraph  (S)  ahaU  apply  to  any 
disposition  of  property  If  gftto  from  auch 
dlaposttloo  would  be  to  the  Inoome  category 
with  respect  to  which  there  was  such  aepa- 
rate limitation  kiaa."  

(d)  AMBraMBTTS  RiLATB  TO  SBCTIOII  1311 

or  nn  R»oui  Act.— 

(1)  Oiihanrtlon  (d)  of  aectlon  805  of  the 
19M  Code  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(4)  CooBMiuTioii  wrm  auaast-now  «c).— 
"(A)  Oani  TOT  Of  gxcass  or  ngnaciATio* 
AnrasnosRS  aovacxD  umboi  auasacnoii 
(o.-NoCwlttMtandlng  paragraph  (1).  any 
g*if>  from  the  sale  of  an  totanglble  ahaU  be 
souraed  under  aubaectlon  (c)  to  the  extent 
such  gato  doea  not  exceed  the  depredation 
sdJiMtmenU  with  reapect  to  auch  totangltrie. 


'(B)  Suaaacnoa  <c>  <•>  aor  to  afflt  to  ni- 
TuraoLsa.- Paragraph  (3)  of  aubaectlon  (e) 
tH*ii  not  apply  to  any  gato  from  the  aale  of 
■n  totanglble." 

(3)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aectlon  8«6(eXl) 
of  the  19««  Code  la  amended  by  atrlklng  out 
"(d).  or  (f)"  and  liMertlng  to  Ueu  thereof 
"(dXlXB)or(»,  or(f)". 

(9XA)  Clauae  (U)  of  aectlon  866(gXlXA)  of 
the  19M  Code  la  amended  by  atrlklng  out 

"partnership.". 

(B)  Subaectlon  (b)  of  aectlon  806  of  the 
1908  Code  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  TaaaTMXvT  or  paam^wBira.— In  the 
eaae  of  a  partnenhlp.  except  aa  provided  to 
ragulatloiM.  thto  aectlon  ahall  be  applied  at 
the  partner  leveL" 

(4)  Sutaaectlon  (f)  of  aeetloi  886  of  the 
19(98  Code  to  tr*""^*^  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(f)  Stock  or  AmuATsa.— If— 

"(1)  a  United  Statea  realdent  aella  ato(A  to 
an  afflllftt^  whleh  Is  a  foreign  corporation. 

"(3)  auch  aale  occun  to  a  foreign  country 
to  which  auch  affiliate  la  engaged  to  the 
scUve  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business,  and 

"(S)  more  than  60  percent  of  the  gram 
Inoome  of  auch  affiliate  for  the  S-year 
period  ending  with  the  doae  of  auch  afflll- 
ste'a  taxable  year  Immediately  preceding 
the  year  to  which  the  aale  occurred  waa  de- 
rived from  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
buatoem  to  auch  foreign  country, 
any  t«in  from  auch  aale  ahall  be  aouroed 
outalde  the  United  States.  For  purposm  of 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (3).  an  affiliate  and  aU 
other  oorporationa  which  are  wholly  owned 
(directly  or  Indirectly)  by  the  affiliate  ahaU 
be  treated  aa  one  corporation." 

(6)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  806(eX3) 
of  the  1988  Code  to  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 

"(B)  Excirnoa.— Subparagraph  (A)  ahall 
not  apply  to  any  aale  of  toventory  property 
which  to  aold  for  uae.  dtopoalUon.  or  con- 
sumption outalde  the  United  Statea  If  an 
office  or  other  f Ued  place  of  buatoem  of  the 
taxpayer  outside  the  United  Statm  materi- 
ally partldpated  In  the  aale." 

(6)  aubaectlon  (g)  of  section  808  of  the 
1988  Code  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(J)  Spbcial  bols  foa  cbraot  stock  sALxa 
ST  BHii— ■'  op  puskto  kico.— Paragraph 
(3)  fh^ii  not  apply  to  the  aale  by  an  Individ- 
ual who  waa  a  bona  fide  realdent  of  Puerto 
Rico  during  the  entire  taxable  year  of  atock 
to  a  corporatkm  If — 

"(A)  auch  corporation  la  engaged  to  the 
active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  buatoem  to 

Puerto  Rloo,  and  

'(B)  more  than  60  percent  of  Its  grom 
Income  for  the  J-year  period  ending  with 
the  doee  of  auch  corporatlon'a  taxable  year 
Immediately  preceding  the  year  to  which 
such  aale  occurred  waa  derived  from  the 
active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  buainem  to 
Puerto  Rico. 


py>r  purpoees  of  the  preceding  sentence,  a 
corporation  and  aU  other  corporationa 
which  are  wholly  owned  (directly  or  Indi- 
rectly) by  auch  corporation  ahall  be  treated 
aa  one  corporation." 

(7)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aectlon  884(cX4) 
of  the  1988  Code  to  amended  by  atrlklng  out 
"or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (1).  by  atrlklng  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  elftuae  (U)  and  In- 
aertlng to  Ueu  thereof  ":  or",  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  clauae: 

"(111)  la  derived  from  the  aale  or  exchange 
(outalde  the  United  Statea)  through  auch 
office  or  other  fUed  place  of  buainem  of 
penonal     property    deecribed    to    aectlon 


1331(1),  except  that  thto  cUuae  shall  not 
apply  if  the  property  to  aold  or  exchanged 
for  use.  «wi«w«i«n««  or  dlaposltkn  outside 
the  United  Statm  and  an  office  or  other 
fixed  place  of  busluem  of  the  taxpayer  out- 
side the  United  States  parttdpated  material- 
ly to  such  sale." 

(8)  Section  888  of  the  1988  Code  to  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  subsections  (h),  (I),  and 
(J)  as  subsections  (1).  (J),  and  (k).  respective- 
ly, and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (g)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  TsxftTiiBn  or  Oaik  Fkoii  Sals  op 
Stock  op  Foaxiaii  Cobpokatioii.— If — 

"(1)  gato  from  the  sale  of  ato^  to  a  for- 
eign corporation  would  be  aourced  to  the 
United  Statm  under  thto  aectlon.  ai>d 

"(3)  pursuant  to  a  treaty  obligation  of  the 
United  Statea,  the  taxpayer  choosm  to  treat 
such  gato  aa  aouroed  outalde  the  United 

auch  gato  ahaU  be  aouroed  outside  the 
United  Statm  (but  subsections  (a),  (b),  and 
(e)  of  aectlon  904  and  aectiona  903.  907,  and 
980  ahall  be  applied  aeparately  with  reapect 
to  auch  gato)." 

(e)  Aimraaires  Rklatid  to  Sacnoii  1313 
or  THE  RvoBM  Act.— 

(IXA)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  883(c)  of 
the  1988  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"(3)  ExcsPTioii  poa  pubuclt  tbaimd  coa- 
poaATiom.— Paragraph  (1)  sbaU  not  ftpply 
to  ftny  corporation— 

"(A)  which  to  organised  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try meeting  the  requirements  of  pftragraph 
(1)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  (as  the  case  may 
be)  and  the  atock  of  which  to  primarily  and 
regularly  traded  on  an  eatabllahed  aecuritim 
market  to  such  foreign  country,  or 

"(B)  which  to  wholly  owned  (directly  or  to- 
directly)  by  another  corporation  meeting 
the  requlrementa  of  subparagrftph  (A)." 

(B)  PftTftgrapb  (1)  of  section  883(c)  of  the 
1988  0>de  la  amended- 

(i)  by  atrlklng  out  "Paragrapha  (1)  and  (3) 
of  subaection  (a)"  and  Inaertlng  to  Ueu 
thereof  "Paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  aubaection 
(a)  (aa  the  case  may  be)",  and 

(U)  by  striking  out  "such  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)"  and  Inaertlng  to  Ueu  thereof  "such 
paragraph". 

(3XA)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
883(a)  of  the  1988  C^ode  are  each  amended 
by  atrlklng  out  "to  dtlzens  of  the  United 
Statm  ftDd". 

(B)  Pftragrapha  (1)  and  (2)  of  aection 
872(b)  of  the  1988  Code  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  to  corporations  orga- 
nlied  to  the  United  States". 

(SXA)  The  aectlon  heading  for  aection  803 
of  the  1986  Code  to  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lows: 

-aCC  tfU.  8PKIAL  BULXS  rOK  DCRRIUNING 
SOOWX." 
(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter N  of  chapter  1  of  the  1988  C^ode  to 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
section  883  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
foUowlng: 

"Sec   883.   Special   rulm   for  determining 
source." 


(f)  AMSaimSMTS  RSLATB)  TO  SSCTIOII  1314 

OP  THB  RsroBM  Act.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1314(d)  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended  to  read  as  foUowK 

"(1)  In  oxiTBaAU— The  amendments  made 
by  thto  section  shaU  apply  to  payments 
made  to  a  tazahle  year  of  the  payor  begto- 
nlng  after  December  31, 1988." 

(3)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  1314(dX3) 
of  the  Reform  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  004(dX3XO)"  snd  inserting  to 
lieu  thereof  "seetkm  904(dX3XH)". 


(3)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  881(cXl) 
of  the  1068  Code  to  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  diato  of  sutaskUar- 
Im",  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"For  purposm  of  clause  (U),  the  term  'sub- 
sidlary*  means  sny  corporation  to  which  the 
corporation  referred  to  to  clause  (U)  owns 
(directly  or  Indirectly)  stock  meeting  the  re- 
qulrementa of  section  1604(aX3)  (deter- 
mtoed  by  subatituting  '50  percent'  tat  '80 
percent'  each  place  It  appean)." 

(4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aectlon  3105(b)  of  the 
1906  Code  to  amended  by  atrlklng  out  "aec- 
tion 881(c),  if  any  toterest  thereon  would  be 
treated  by  reason  of  section  881(aXlXA)  as 
income  from  sourcm  without  the  UiUted 
Statm"  and  inserting  to  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 871(1X3),  if  any  toterest  thereon  woiUd 
not  be  subject  to  tax  by  reason  of  section 
871(1X1)". 

(g)  Ammimirrs  RgLSTiD  to  Sgcnoii  1315 
OP  THB  RBPoaM  Act.— 

(I)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  864(e)  of  the 
1988  Code  to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Basis  op  stock  ik  kokappiuatbs  lo- 
PBBCmrT  OWKBD  oobpobatioks  asjustbi  poa 

XABHUraS  AMD  PKOPITS  CHAKOBS.— 

"(A)  III  OBMBBAL.- For  purposm  of  aUocat- 
Ing  and  apportlontog  expenses  on  the  basis 
of  assets,  the  adjusted  basto  of  any  stock  to 
a  nonaffiliated  10-peroent  owned  corpora- 
tion shaU  be— 

"(1)  Increased  by  the  amount  of  the  earn- 
ings and  profits  of  auch  corporation  attrib- 
utable to  auch  stock  and  accumulated 
during  the  period  the  taxpayer  held  such 
atock.  or 

"(U)  reduced  (but  not  below  sero)  by  any 
def Idt  to  eamlnga  and  praflta  of  such  corpo- 
ration attributable  to  such  atock  for  auch 
period 

"(B)      NOKAPPIUAnS      lO-PBXCBKT      OWRBD 

coxroaATioH.— For  purpoem  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'nonaffiliated  10-percent 
owned  corporation'  meana  any  corporation 
If- 

"(I)  auch  corporation  to  not  Induded  to  the 
taxpayer's  affiliated  group,  and 

"(11)  members  of  such  affiliated  group  own 
10  percent  or  more  of  the  total  combined 
voting  power  of  aU  rlaiwre  of  stock  of  auch 
corporation  entiUed  to  vote. 

"(C)  EABHnias  am  norm  or  u>wn  nn 

COIPOBATIOIIS  TAKBK  IKTO  AOOOUm.— 

"(1)  IM  OKHBUL.— If,  by  reason  of  holding 
stock  to  a  nonaffiliated  10-percent  owned 
corporation,  the  taxpayer  is  treated  under 
clauae  (Ul)  aa  owning  atock  to  another  corpo- 
ration with  respect  to  which  the  stock  own- 
ership requlrementa  of  clauae  (U)  are  met, 
the  adjuatment  under  aubparagraph  (A) 
abaU  liudude  an  adjuatment  for  the  amount 
of  the  •^miTifi  and  proflta  (or  defldt  there- 
to) of  auch  other  corporation  which  are  at- 
tributable to  the  stock  the  taxpayer  to  so 
treated  as  owning  aitd  to  the  potod  during 
which  the  taxpayer  to  treated  as  owning 
suchsto^ 

"(U)  Stock  owhbship  aaqunuDiKins.- 
The  ttoA  ownership  requlrementa  of  thto 
clauae  are  met  with  reapect  to  any  corpora- 
tion If  memben  of  the  taxpayer'a  affiliated 
group  own  (directly  or  through  the  applica- 
tion of  clauae  (Ul))  10  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  combined  voting  power  of  aU  rlaaafs  of 
stock  of  such  oorporatton  entitled  to  vote. 

"(Ul)  Stock  owmo  thxouoh  uiiiius.— 
For  purposm  of  thto  subparagraph,  stock 
owned  (directly  or  indirecUy)  by  a  onpora- 
tion.  partnership,  or  trust  shall  be  treated 
as  being  owned  proportitmately  by  ita  sbare- 
boldera.   partners,   or   beneflriarim,    Stock 


considered  to  be  owned  by  a  person  by 
reaaon  of  the  application  of  the  imi<iHi»j 
aentence,  ahall.  for  purposm  of  apidylag 
auch  aentence.  be  treated  m  actually  owned 
by  auch  person. 

"(D)  OOOBMKATiai  WXXB  SUBPAIT  P.  BKi.— 

For  purposm  of  this  paragrai^  proper  ad- 
justment shaU  be  made  to  the  eamtogaand 
profita  of  any  corporation  to  take  Into  ac- 
count any  eamingi  and  profits  Induded  to 
grom  litoome  under  section  961  or  under  sny 
other  provision  of  thto  tttte  snd  reflected  to 
the  adjusted  basto  of  the  stock." 

(SXA)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  864(e)  of 
the  1088  Code  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"from  sourcm  outside  the  United  States". 

(B)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  998  of  the 
1988  Code  to  emended  by  rededgnattng 
paragraph  (7)  m  paragraph  (8)  and  yxf  In- 
serting after  paragraph  (8)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Sbctiok  aa4<e)<i)  hot  to  aptlt.— 
Thla  subseetian  shall  be  applied  as  if  seetton 
884(eXl)  (relating  to  treatment  of  affniat,ed 
groups)  had  not  been  enacted." 

(C)  The  hearttog  for  part  I  of  subchapter 
N  of  chapter  1  of  the  1986  Code  to  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

-TAXt  I-aOOMg  RDLgS  AND  OTBIS  QMKUJd. 
KDUS      ULAnNG      TO      POUHat 

moatar. 

(D)  The  table  of  parts  for  subdiapter  N  of 
chapter  1  of  the  1988  C^ode  to  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  part  I  and 
inserting  to  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Part  L  Source  rulm  and  other  general 
rulm  relating  to  foreign 
Inoxne". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  864(e)  of  the 
1986  Code  to  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  and  inserting  to  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  "A  similar  rule  shall  apply  to 
the  caae  of  the  portion  of  any  dividend 
(other  than  a  qualifying  dividend  aa  defined 
to  aection  343(b))  equal  to  the  deduction  al- 
lowable under  aectirai  349  or  345(a)  with  re- 
apect to  such  (UvldeiMl  and  to  the  case  of  a 
like  iwrtion  of  any  stoA  the  dividends  cm 
which  would  be  ao  deductible  and  would  not 
be  quaUfying  dlvldenda  (aa  ao  defined)." 

(4XA)  Paragraph  (5)  of  aection  864(e)  of 
the  1986  Code  to  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  aubpara- 
graph: 

"(D)  TiXAiMXinr  op  bakk  Bounro  oomul- 
mxs.— To  the  extent  provided  to  regular 
tions— 

"(i)  a  bank  boldlng  (company  (wlthto  the 
meaning  of  section  3(a)  of  the  Bank  HoldLig 
Company  Act  of  1066).  az>d 

"(U)  any  subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany predominantly  engaged  to  the  active 
conduct  of  a  banking,  financing,  or  similar 
buainem, 

ShaU  be  treated  as  a  corporation  described 
to  subparagraph  (C)." 

(B)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  sectloD  864(eX5) 
of  the  1986  Code  to  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentenne: 
"This  subparagraph  shaU  i>ot  apply  for  pur- 
posm of  paragraph  (8)." 

(5)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  804(e)  of  the 
1986  Code  to  amended  by  striking  out  "di- 
rectly aUocable  and  apportiotied"  and  to- 
serting  to  lieu  thereof  "directly  sUocable  or 
apportldned". 

(6XA)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  864(e)  of 
the  1966  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  aubparagraph  (B).  by 
atrlklng  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C)  and  inserting  to  lieu  thereof 
a  comma,  and  by  adding  at  the  okI  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagraphs: 
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-OO)  fttr 
ilnttw 

kift . 
•*(■)  that.  In  Um 


•HlUai 


•  ml*  ateU  ipply  to  M17  itock 
(or  dMtaid  XbmmM  vhlah  would  oUi«^ 
wto  b«  NhjMt  to  Vbm  mocBd  mbImmw  of 
pw«cnpb(S).uid 

"CF)  tlwt  thii  ■ulMiftinn  ■ball  not  apply 
fw  oanwH  9t  any  pravMon  o<  this  mb- 
eiMVtar  tottM  aslant  tba  aauatary  drtar- 
alBH  tliat  tlM  apptteattoB  of  thli  wtaae- 
tloB  fW  MMb  puipoaM  would  not  ba  appro- 


~(n)  tba  »-yaar 

-(in)  tba  «-y««  . __    . 

-iVH)  ft-Taaa  miagir  AMomrt.— Tha  »-yaar 
pbaaa-ln  amooiH  la  tba  laaar  of— 

~(I)  tba  appMcabia  paro««ta«a  (datar- 
minad  ondar  tba  toUowIni  tabia  for  pur- 
poaaa  of  tbki  aobdaoaa)  of  tbe  6-y«ar  dabt 
aBKNint,  or 

"(II)  tba  appUeahla  paroentaca  (datar- 
Blnad  UBdv  tba  toUowInc  tabla  for  pur- 
poMa  of  tbto  aubdauaa)  of  tba  S-yaar  debt 
■mount  raduoad  by  paydowna: 


■ktiairilK 


la 

.a 


la 


Mmrtaiw- 


(B)  Diilianrtinn  <a)  of 
UM  Coa>  la  Maowtai 
"(aBMpt  aa  provMad  In 


by 


<t) 


I  of  tba  lat  S 


•M  of  tba 

out 

r  tai  tba 

(1). 

(|)'of  aaeUoB  UlMe)  of  tbe 

A0t  to  ■iiiMMlnil  to  nod  aa  f oDowa: 

"<A)  < 

-d)  Hi  i—ii  -In  tba 
tazabia  yoaia  of  tba 
allar  Daambar  *l.  ItM.  tba  _ 
mada  by  tbto  awtJon  obaU  not  apply  to  tai- 
taiwt  Bilirmai  paid  or  aeeniad  by  tba  taz- 
paiar  doriiw  the  taxaUa  year  vttb  r«peet 
to  an  aggncata  amount  of  Indebtedneai 
vbldi  do«  not  anaad  tba  icDeral  pbaaa-tai 

"(11)  OonBAL  rmaMB-tm  amoovt.- Cxoapt  aa 
pcovldad  tai  daoaa  (ttl).  tba  pnaral  pbaaa-m 
iiBH««t  (or  puipuaoa  of  oiauaa  (1)  la  tba  ap- 
pll^irfja  iwrwntatn  (drtannlnad  under  tba 
foOovtow  table)  of  tba  aorogate  amount  of 
liyfcjii  ■  iiiiMi  of  tba  taxpayer  outatandinc 
0Bll0*«Bibarl«.lMt: 

Tbe  appUeable 

pareentage  la: 

Tf 

SO 

». 

TAXPATBI    ■■- 

L— Par  puipoaea  of  apply- 

fan  tbia  anbparagrapb  to  tntareat  wipaiiaae 
■ttillNitabIa  to  any  montb.  tbe  genaral 
pbaaa-in  amount  aball  In  no  event  exceed 
tba  loweat  amount  of  Indebtedneai  of  tbe 
taxpayer  outatanding  aa  of  tbedoaeof  any 
lfi^».Miij  montb  ht*™***^  after  November 
Ig.  IN*.  TO  tbe  extent  provided  In  regular 
tlMM,  tbe  average  amount  of  taidebtadnem 
,nil^,yu<t^  during  any  montb  AiaU  be  uaed 
(In  llao  of  tba  amount  outstanding  aa  of  tbe 
of  Boeb  montb)  for  purpoaea  of  tbe 


M 

S 

a 

IN 

m 


"(br)  4-TaAB  PBAaa-oi  «MOinn.— Tbe  4-year 
pbaaa-ln  amount  la  tbe  leaMr  of — 

"(I)  tba  applVi^K'*  percentage  (deter- 
mined under  tbe  foUowtog  table  for  pur- 
poaea of  tbto  lubdanae)  of  tbe  4-year  debt 
amount,  or 

"(II)  tbe  applleable  percentage  (deter- 
mined under  tbe  following  table  for  pur- 
poaea  of  tbte  nibclauae)  of  tbe  4-year  debt 
amount  reduced  by  paydowni  to  tbe  extent 
taet  paydowna  exceed  tbe  ft-year  debt 
amount: 


-aaKMrftk 


Ml 

Ml 
Ml 


i 


17H 
M 


Intbaoaaeof  tbe: 
lat  taxable  year  „ 


"(V)  5-TiAa  near  AMOvm.— Tbe  term  '6- 
year  debt  amount'  means  tbe  exoeas  (If  any) 
of— 

"(I)  tbe  amount  of  tbe  outatanding  in- 
I  of  tbe  taxpayer  on  May  39. 1986. 


(B)  OomOUBATIOW  aOLB  HOT  TO  APTLT  TO 


-In  tbe  eaae  of  tbe  1st  6 
tbe  taxpayer  beginning 


"(I)  I> 

of 
r  Jl.  l! — 

.        1  (A)  aball  not  apply  for 

_^ I  of  poragrapb  (1)  of  aeoUon  a64(e) 

of  tba  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1966  (as 
added  by  ttala  aaetlon),  but 

"(n)  aoeb  paiagrapb  (I)  sbaU  not  apply  to 
tntarMt  iiiiiraMie  paid  or  arBaraed  by  tbe 
during  tbe  *»'^»''*  year  with  ra- 
to  an  aggregate  amount  of  tndeMed- 

wblcb  doea  not  exceed   tbe 

pbaae-ln  aaooont. 

"(11)  OrweuL  nuaa-m  ahoowt.— Tba 
elal  ptiMi  hi  amount  for  purpoaea  of  elauae 
(1)  la  tba  sum  of— 

"(I)  tba  gaieral  phaaii  In  amount  as  deter- 
aalnad  for  purpoaai  of  lubparagrapb  (A). 


"(11)  tbe  amount  of  tbe  outstanding  In- 
debtadneas  of  tbe  taxpayer  as  of  tbe  doae  of 

December  II.  19M. 

Tbe  &-year  debt  amount  aball  not  exceed 

tbe  aggregate  amount  of  Indebtedness  of 

tbe  taxpayer  outstanding  on  November  16. 

19W. 

"(vl)  4-TXAa  DSBT  AMOuar.— The  t«nn  4- 
yaar  debt  amount'  means  tbe  excess  (If  any) 

of— 

"(I)  tbe  amount  referred  to  In  clause 
(v)(n),  over 

"(11)  the  amount  of  tbe  outstanding  in- 
debtednees  of  tbe  taxpayer  as  of  tbe  doae  of 
December  SI.  1982. 

The  4-year  debt  amount  shall  not  exceed 
tbe  aggregate  amount  of  Indebtedness  of 
tbe  taxpayer  outstanding  on  November  16. 
1966.  reduced  by  tbe  6-year  debt  amount. 

"(vU)  PATBOwaa.- For  purpoaes  of  apply- 
ing tbto  subpuagrapb  to  Intereat  expenaes 
ftttrtbutable  to  any  month,  tbe  term  'pay- 
dowm'  means  tbe  ezoesa  (If  any)  of— 

"(I)  tbe  aggregate  amount  of  Indebtedness 
of  tbe  taxpayer  outstanding  on  November 
16. 1966.  over 

"(II)  tlie  lowest  amount  of  Indebtedness  of 
tbe  taxpayer  outatanding  as  of  tbe  doae  of 
any  iftm^**'t  montb  iittinifaif  after  No- 
vember 16.  1986  (or.  to  tbe  extent  provided 
to  regulations  under  subparagraph  (AXIU). 


percentage  is: 


10. 


the  average  amount  of  Indebtednem  out- 
atanding durtog  any  snob  montb). 

"(C)  OooaitsATiagi  or  sovABAoaAPBa  «a) 
Ajn  (Bt.-m  applytag  Mibparagrapb  (B). 
there  sbaD  first  be  takan  Into  account  In- 
debtadaem  to  wbldi  subparagrapb  (A)  ap- 
pUea. 
"(D)  SraoiAL  Buua.— 

"(1)  In  tbe  oaae  of  the  1st  9  taxable  years 
of  tbe  taxpayer  bfg«""fa»g  after  December 
61.  1986.  tbe  amendmento  made  by  this  sec- 
tion T***"  not  apply  to  Interest  expenaes 
paid  or  accrued  by  tbe  taxpayer  during  tbe 
t^»>Ku  j9tr  with  raspect  to  an  aggregate 
amount  of  Indebtednem  wblcb  doea  not 
exceed  tbe  applicable  percentage  (deter- 
mined under  tbe  following  table)  of  the  In- 
debtedness deeerlbed  In  elauae  (111)  or  (tv): 

Tbe  applicable 
In  the  case  of  the: 
Ut  taxable  year . 
and  taxable  year. 
Srd  taxable  year.. 
4tb  taxable  year.. 
6tb  taxable  year.. 
6tb  taxable  year_ 
Ttb  taxable  year.. 
8tb  taxable  year„ 
9th  taxable  year.. 
"(II)  The  provisions  of  this  subparagraph 
r^mii  apply  in  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B). 

"(Ill)  lauasiijws  outstamdimo  o«  mat 
ts.  !•••.- Indebtedness  is  deeerlbed  In  this 
clause  If  it  li  Indebtednees  (which  was  out- 
standing on  May  39.  1988)  of  a  corporation 
incorporated  on  June  13. 1917.  which  has  tu 
principal  place  of  business  in  BartlesvUle, 
Oklahoma. 

"(Iv)  laiiaaiauaaas  ooTSTAmmo  oa  mat 
St.  !•••.— Indebtedness  Is  deeerlbed  in  this 
clause  if  it  is  Indebtedness  (which  was  out- 
standing on  May  39.  1985)  of  a  member  of 
an  affiliated  group  (as  defined  in  section 
1604(a)).  tbe  common  parent  of  which  was 
incorporated  on  August  36. 1936.  and  baa  Ita 
principal  place  of  business  in  Harrison.  New 
York.  _^ 

"(E)  TasAiMKHT  or  AFnuATXD  OBOUT.- For 
purpoaea  of  this  paragraph,  all  members  of 
the  — "«»  affiliated  group  of  corporations 
(as  defined  In  section  864(eX5XA)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986.  as  added  by 
this  secUon)  shall  be  treated  as  1  taxpayer 
whether  or  not  such  members  filed  a  con- 
solidated return." 

(h)  AMxamxars  Rblatxd  to  Sacnoa  1331 
or  thx  RxroaM  Act.— 

(IX  A)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
96»(cX8)  of  the  1986  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence: 

"Any  elecUon  under  this  subparagraph 
w»«/w  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not  be  ef- 
fective if  the  corporation  (or  any  predecea- 
sor  thereof)  was  a  controlled  foreign  corpo- 
ration (determined  without  regard  to  this 
gubsectlon)  for  the  taxable  year  for  which 
the  dectlon  was  made  or  any  prior  taxable 
year  >>tg<««<wg  after  1986." 

(B)  Clause  (i)  of  section  96S(cXSXD)  of 

tbe  1966  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  Pbuod  DUKHio  WHICH   iLBcnoa   a 
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"(I)  la  osaaBAi.- Kxoept  aa  provided  In 
subdauae  (II),  any  election  under  subpara- 
graph (C)  shall  apply  to  tbe  taxable  year 
for  which  made  and  all  subsequent  taxable 
years  unless  revoked  with  the  consent  of  tbe 
Secretary. 

"(11)  TXBMiiiATioa.— If  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion which  made  an  election  under  subpara- 
graph (C)  for  any  taxable  year  Is  a  con- 


trolled foreign  corporation  (determined 
without  regard  to  this  subsection)  for  any 
subsequent  taxable  year,  such  election  shall 
not  apply  to  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  such  subsequent  taxable  year." 

(3XA)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  96S(c)  of 
the  1986  Code  U  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  sulqjaragrapb  (A),  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  tbe  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
",  and",  and  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof 
tbe  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  the  pro  rata  abate  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 951(aXlXAXl)  shall  be  determined 
under  paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection." 

(B)  Subeectlon  (c>  of  secUon  966  of  the 
1986  Code  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (5)  as  paragraph  (6)  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (4)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(6)  DanaofniATioa  or  rao  kata  sbaxx.— 

"(A)  la  oxaxiAL.- The  pro  rata  share  de- 
termined under  this  paragraph  for  any 
United  States  shareholder  Is  the  lesser  of— 

"(i)  the  amount  which  would  be  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (3)  of  section  951(a) 
If- 

"(I)  only  related  person  insiirance  Income 
were  taken  into  account, 

"(11)  stock  owned  (within  tbe  meaning  of 
secUon  958(a))  by  United  SUtes  sharehold- 
ers on  the  last  day  of  the  taxable  year  were 
the  only  stock  in  the  foreign  corporation, 
and 

"(m)  only  distributions  received  by 
United  States  shareholders  were  taken  into 
account  under  subparagraph  (B)  of  such 
paragraph  (3).  or 

"(11)  the  amount  which  would  be  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (3)  of  section  9Sl(a) 
If  the  entire  earnings  and  profits  of  the  for- 
eign corporation  for  the  taxable  year  were 
subpart  P  income. 

"(B)  (TooBsiHATioa  with  oihb  pxovi- 
sioas.— The  Secretary  shall  preacribe  regu- 
lations providing  for  such  modifications  to 
the  provisions  of  this  subpart  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  by  reason  of  subpara- 
graph (A)." 

(3)  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (3XA)  of  secUon 
958(c)  of  the  1986  Co&t  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "primary  insured"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Insured". 

(4XA)  SubeecUon  (c)  of  secUon  953  of  the 
1986  Code  (ss  amended  by  paragraph  (3))  is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as 
paragraph  (7)  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (5)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  RxLATXD  raasoa.- For  purposes  of 
this  subsection— 

"(A)  Im  oamBAL.- Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  the  term  'related  person' 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  by  secUon 
964(dX3). 

"(B)  TaiATMXHT  or  CXSTAIM  LIABILITT   IH- 

suxahcs  POLicna.— In  the  case  of  any  policy 
of  Insurance  covering  liability  arising  from 
services  performed  as  a  director,  officer,  or 
employee  of  a  corporaUon  or  as  a  partner  or 
employee  of  a  partnership,  the  person  per- 
forming such  services  and  the  enUty  for 
which  such  services  are  performed  shall  be 
Imalful  M  related  persons." 

(B)  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (SXA)  of  secUon 
963(c)  of  the  1986  CkKle  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "(within  tbe  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 964(dXS))". 

(5)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aecUon  963(c)  of  the 
1966  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "in- 
surance income  attributable"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "insurance  li>come  (within 
the  meaning  of  subsecUon  (a))  attributa- 
ble". 


(6)  For  purpoaea  of  applying  aectlon 
96a(cXlXA)  of  tbe  1986  Code,  tbe  earnings 
and  profits  of  any  corporation  shall  be  de- 
termined without  regard  to  any  Increase  In 
earnings  and  profits  under  section 
103S(eX3XC)  of  tbe  Reform  Act 

(7)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  963  of  the 
1986  Code  is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  re- 
deaignatliig  paragraphs  (3).  (3).  and  (4)  as 
paragraphs  (1).  (3).  and  (3).  reapecttvely, 

(B)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  of 
paragraph  (1)  (as  so  redesignated)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  tbereof  the  following: 

"(A)  The  small  life  insurance  company  de- 
ducUon.",  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (3)"  in 
paragraph  (3)  (as  so  redesignated)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  tbereof  "paragraph  (3)". 

(8)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  secUon  953(cX3) 
of  the  1986  Code  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "related  person  insur- 
ance income"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"related  person  Insurance  income  (deter- 
mined on  a  gross  basis)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "its  insurance  income" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Its  insurance 
Income  (as  so  determined)". 

(9)  Subdauae  (XL)  of  secUim  953(cX3XCXi) 
of  the  1986  C^ode  is  amoided- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "all  benefits"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "all  benefits  (other 
than  with  respect  to  secUon  884)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "income  tax  treaty" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "treaty". 

(10)  Paragraph  (7)  of  secUon  861(a)  of  the 
1986  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  Amounts  received  as  imderwriting 
taictHne  (ss  defined  in  section  833(bX3))  de- 
rived from  the  '""''"g  (or  reinsuring)  of  any 
insurance  or  aimulty  contract— 

"(A)  in  connecUon  with  property  in.  liabil- 
ity arising  out  of  an  acUvity  in.  or  in  connec- 
Uon with  the  lives  or  health  of  residents  of, 
the  United  States,  or 

"(B)  in  connecUon  with  risks  not  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  as  a  result  of 
any  arrangement  whereby  another  corpora- 
Uon receives  a  substantially  equal  amount 
of  premiums  or  other  consideration  in  re- 
spect to  isstilng  (or  reinsuring)  any  insur- 
ance or  aimulty  contract  in  connecUon  with 
property  in,  liability  arising  out  of  acUvity 
in.  or  In  connection  with  the  lives  or  health 
of  residents  of.  the  United  States." 

(11)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  secUon  955(aX3) 
of  the  1986  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"beginning  before  1987"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "beginning  before  1987  (to  the 
extent  such  amoimt  exceeds  the  sum  of  the 
decreases  in  qualified  investments  deter- 
mined under  this  paragraph  for  prior  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  1986)". 

(13)  Paragraphs  (6)  and  (7)  of  secUon 
954(b)  of  the  1986  0)de  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "(determined  without  regard 
to  tbe  exduxion  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection)". 

(13XA)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  secUon 
1331(gX3)  of  the  Reform  Act  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "July  9"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "June  9".  and 

(U)  by  striking  out  "March  31.  1983"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "November  3, 
1981". 

(B)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  secUon 
1331(gX3)  of  tbe  RefOTm  Act  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "as  of  August  16,  1986. 
under  a  rdnsursnoe  contract  in  effect  on 
such  date"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"imder  a  reinsurance  contract", 

(II)  by  striking  out  "the  preceding  sen- 
tence" and  Inserting  In  lieu  tbereof  "this 
subparagraph",  and 


(Hi)  by  adding  at  tbe  end  tbereof  tbe  fol- 
lowlnr  "For  purpoaes  of  tbls  paragraph,  the 
amount  of  qualified  retnauranoe  Income 
shall  not  exceed  tbe  amwmt  of  InauraDoe 
income  from  reinsutanoe  oontraets  for  cal- 
endar year  1965.  NoCwItlMtanding  tbe  pre- 
ceding sentence.  In  tbe  caae  of  controlled 
foreign  corporations  described  In  aubpara- 
graph  (CXil).  the  qiudlfied  insurance 
income  of  any  sudi  cnporaUon  shall  not 
exceed  such  cnporatlon's  proportionate 
share  (determined  on  the  bases  of  lespecUve 
fair  market  values)  of  $37,000,000." 

(14XA)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  964(d)  of 
the  1986  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"50  percent  or  more"  each  place  It  appears 
and  inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "more  than  60 

(B)  Clauae  (U)  of  aectlon  861(cX3XB)  of 
the  1086  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  followc 

"(11)  such  section  shall  be  apidled  by  sub- 
sUtuttng  '10  percent  or  more'  for  'more  than 
50  percent'  each  place  it  appeara." 

(15)  SubeecUon  (b)  of  section  961  of  the 
1986  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
Uon 957(d)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  957(c)". 

(16)  Subsection  (c)  of  aectlan  963  of  tbe 
1986  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
thereof  tbe  following  new  paragrai^ 

"(3)  Sfbcial  huli  roB  uaiaaMiaiwo  babh- 
nfos  AMD  raoriTS.- For  purpoaes  of  this  sub- 
section, eamlnga  and  profits  of  any  con- 
trolled foreign  cotporatUm  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  paragraphs  (4).  (6). 
and  (6)  of  secUon  313(n).  Undn^  regulations, 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to 
tbe  extent  it  would  increaae  famlngB  and 
profits  by  an  amount  which  was  previously 
distributed  by  the  controlled  foreign  corpo- 
ratkm." 

(17)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  881(cX4) 
of  the  1986  code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
clauses  (U).  (Ul).  (iv),  and  (v)  and  taiserttng  In 
lieu  thereof  tbe  following: 

"(11)  Paragraph  (4)  of  secUon  9S4(b)  (relat- 
ing to  excepUon  for  certain  income  subject 
to  high  foreign  taxes). 

"(ill)  Clause  (i)  of  secUon  964(cX3XA)  (re- 
lating to  certain  income  received  from  relat- 
ed peraons)." 

(i)  AMxamxirT  Rxutbd  to  Sacnoa  1234 
or  THX  RxpoBM  Act.— Paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
Uon 901(g)  of  tbe  1986  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "secUon  9S7(c)"  and  inaerting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  957(c)  (ss  in  effect  on 
tbe  day  before  the  date  of  tbe  enactment  of 
Uie  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986)". 

(J)  AMxamxirr  Rblatd  to  Sacnoa  1335 
or  tbx  Rxpobm  Act.— SubeecUon  (c)  of  aeo- 
Uon 1325  of  tbe  Reform  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "March  1.  1986"  and  inserUng 
in  lieu  thereof  ""January  1. 1986". 

(k)  AMBHUfBiTs  Rblaixd  TO  Sacnoa  1336 
or  THX  Rbpobm  Act.— 

(1)  SubsecUon  (a)  of  secUon  346A  of  the 
1986  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  tbe 
last  sentence. 

(3)  SubsecUon  (a)  of  secUon  345  of  the 
1986  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
tbereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  CooBDiHAnoa  with  sacnoa  ia«s.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subeecUon.  the  term 
'dividend'  does  not  include  any  amount 
treated  as  a  dividend  under  secUon  1348." 

(1)  AMBMOMXirrs  Rklatkd  to  Sacnoa  1326 
OP  THX  RxPOBM  Act.— 

(1)  SubsecUon  (a)  of  section  1238  of  the 
Reform  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3),  and  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (4)  and  inserUng  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"(4)  the  transfer,  sale,  exchange,  or  other 
disposition  Is  part  of  a  single  integrated 
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(5)  PuMnph  (1)  of  MeaoB  MMCb)  of  UM 
UM  Oo4i  !■  oaaidid  by  taimtlnc  b«f  ore 
tte  Mflod  «t  Um  aid  ttMtwf  Um  f  oOowtnc: 
~«Ddwitboat  NtHd  to  aaettai  tMCeXS)". 

(MA)  aubnetlon  (f)  of  MeUoo  1»1  of  UM 
ItM  Ood>  to  ■Minilirl  to  rood  m  f oDowk 

"(f)  nwmiwiiiiw  or  Oaoi.— To  the  oztant 
prafMMl  to  racntattaio.  to  tho  omb  of  wy 
trmwmtmr  of  atock  to  o  IT'"**"*'  (otovn  uvaot 
rbar*  (but  for  thto  aobMO- 
.)  tban  to  not  fuU  racognltkn  of  gain, 
the  KMotm  (If  any)  of— 

"(1)  the  fair  markot  value  of  mitb  etock. 
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«(•)  the  luleftiil   plan  to 

I  the  *«•«  yean  after  the  date  of  the 
I  o<  the  Tedmleal  OofreettOBB  Act 

of  lt«T. 

In  the  eaee  of  any  underpayment  attrflmtar 
Ma  to  a  fannre  to  moat  any  raqutawnant  of 
the  period  dutoc  whleh 
_jnt  may  be  MMaad  ahan  to 
>  batata  the  date  I  yaara  after 

J  of  Um  — -'^"*«««^  of  the  Techntral 

OatracttaaaAotof  ISST."  

(»  DMliaanltnn  (e)  of  aeetkm  isas  of  the 
BiiatmAottol ,  -^ 


(1)  anbvaiagiaph  (A)  of  aeetton  ISSUsXS) 
of  the  RetOrm  ADt  to  amended  by  addtax  at 

the  and  thaaaof  the  f oDowtac  now  aantancia: 
"IB  the  eaae  of  any  tranafar  (or  lloanae) 
whWi  to  net  to  a  fOralm  peraon.  the  preoad- 
>  aban  be  appllad  by  anbatttuttac 
It.  vmr  tat  •HOvamber  IS.  ISSS". 
(S)  Snbparacraph  (B)  of  aeetkm  ISSKtXS) 
of  the  Sfllarm  Ao(  to  amended  by  atrfldnc 
oat  "WM  aaada"  and  taaartliw  to  Ueu  thereof 

".  If  any.  waa  marta". 
(n)  *"-—"■"■  Rm.»B  TO  Sbcixoh  1SS8 

**(r)Pa(asiaph  (1)  of  eeetkm  ISSUd)  of  the 
IttS  Code  to  *-— *'**^  to  read  aa  foitowa: 

-(1)  la  ■■■ail  Ttik  aaetlon  ahaQ  not 
apply  with  laapeet  to  any  dtotrlbutlon  pakl 
by  a  iiiMlii  tOteicn  hiiuetmant  coBBpany.  or 
any  i"n''-*^''*'  of  atoek  to  a  paaatra  f oreisn 
liiimlmiiiil  company,  if  eneh  fwmpany  to  a 
qualttled  iikMlIm  fund  for  eaeb  of  tta  taz- 


(S)  tta  adjuated 
T^»n  be  tiaatad  aa  gato  from  the  aale  or  ez- 
amnge  of  aueh  atoek  and  ahaU  be  recoc- 
ntoed  notwtthatandtos  any  provWon  of  law. 
Proper  adjitotmant  ahaU  be  aaade  to  the 
baato  of  any  aneb  atoek  for  fata  reeocnlaed 
under  the  maoedlng  aantenoe." 

(B)  Sutaoeetkm  (e)  of  aeetkm  llSl  of  the 
1S(M  Code  to  amended— 

(I)  by  atriktac  oat  "Rulea  almilar"  and  ta- 
aerttng  to  Ueu  thereof  "Czcept  to  the  extent 
taooHtotant  with  the  regulatkma  preecrfbed 
under  all^a«ftlnIl  (f ).  rulee  aimllar".  and 

(tl)  by  rwtoalgnaMm'  paraciapba  (1)  and 
it)  aa  paracraptaa  (S)  and  (S).  reapoetlTely. 
and  by  liMertliw  before  paragraph  (S)  (aa  ao 
iiirtaaignatirtT  the  foUowtiw  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  aubaectkOTi  (c)  and  (d)  of  aeetkm  1S4S 
«H>ii  be  appUed  by  aubatltuttog  "Xxcept  to 
the  extent'  tor  To  the  extent'.". 

(T)  Paiagxaph  (B)  of  aeetkm  ISSKa)  of  the 
ISM  Code  to  hereby  repealed. 

(S)  aeetkm  ISM  of  the  ISM  Code  to 
«MM«««i«.i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fODowtng  new  aubaeetlon: 

•'(f)Cioaa 

tm  tkt 


'HA)  wtaldi  begina  after  December  SI. 
ISM,  and  for  whtah  aoch  company  to  a  paa- 
ahra  foreign  tamataaent  coaapany.  and 

"(B)  whleh  InclndM  any  portkm  of  the 
taiitajti'a  ^''''**^^  p«rind" 

(»  Bnttotr^W'  (e)  of  aeetkm  ISM  of  the 
ISM  code  to  aiiwnrtail  by  atilklng  out  "otma 
at  toaat"  and  liMaillin  to  Ilea  thereof  "owna 
(diraetly  or  tadlreetly)  at  leart". 

(S)  Paragraph  (S)  of  aactkm  ISSKb)  of  the 
ISM  Code  to  amidarl  by  atifttag  o««;;ud" 
at  the  and  of  aobpaiagraph  (D).  by  atrfUng 
oat  the  ported  at  the  and  of  aubparagra^ 
(■)  and  liMiallin  to  llau  thereof  ".  and",  and 
by  addtBC  at  the  and  thereof  the  f oDowtng 


~(F)  proper  adjnatment  ahaU  be  made  for 
«i»«miiM  not  liir»"'*'ta»  in  grom  Inoame  by 
roMOB  of  aeetkm  Hl(d).  SSWa).  or  ISSWO." 

(4)  Paragraph  (»  of  aeetkm  lS»4(e)  of  the 
IsiM  Code  to  amended— 

(A)  by  alrftlng  out  "to  dtopoeed  oT  to  aub- 
paragraph  (A)  and  liMeitlix  to  Ueu  thereof 
"la  trauafetiad". 

(B)  by  atrlkkw  out  "aneb  dtopoaltkm  or 


(S)  Paragrai^  (3)  of  aeetkm  ISSKe)  of  the 
ISM  Code  to  amended  by  atitttog  out  "not" 
the  aeoond  plaoe  It  appean. 

(lOXA)  Subeectkm  (a)  of  aeetkm  1297  of 
the  ISM  Code  to  amended  by  redeatgnattog 
paragraph  (4)  aa  paragraph  (5)  and  by  tn- 
aerttng  after  paragraph  (S)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Omoan.— To  the  extant  provided  to 
nculatkMM,  If  any  peraon  haa  an  optkm  to 
acquire  atot^  auch  atoek  ahaU  be  oonaklered 
aa  owned  by  auch  peraon.  For  purpoeea  of 
thto  paragraph,  an  option  to  acquire  auch  an 
optkm.  and  eaeh  one  of  a  aerlea  of  auch  op- 
tkma.  ahaD  be  ocnaldered  aa  an  option  to  ao- 

qulre  aueh  atoek." 

(B)  Paragraph  (5)  of  aeetkm  12S7(a)  of  the 
ISM  Code  (aa  redealgnated  by  nibparagraph 
(A))  to  amended  by  atrlktog  out  "paragraph 
(S)  or  (S)"  ^»M<  toaertlng  to  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (1).  (».  or  (4V'. 

(11)  Paragnvh  (S)  of  aeetkm  S04(d)  of  the 
ISM  Code  to  «-'*~wih  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f <dIowtog  new  aubparagrai^ 

"(I)  LooK-TkBU  arruia  to  raaaivs  roanoa 
uiWiMaT  ooaiPAVT  oMumoa.- If 

"(1)  a  iimalui  foreign  toveatment  oompany 
to  a  controlled  foreign  corporatkm.  and 

"(U)  the  taxpayer  to  a  United  Statea  ahare- 
iKrider  to  aueh  paaatve  foreign  toveatment 


kw  to  Uaa  thereof  "watb  tranafer  or 


UMI 


(o'by  atrlktiw  out  "Dnroamoaa"  to  the 
paragraph  IimiHiw  and  toaertlng  to  Ueu 
thereof  ~ 


any  amount  twl*"**^  to  grom  Income  under 
aeetkm  1293  ahaU  be  treated  aa  toeoae  to  a 
aeparate  eategory  to  the  extent  auch 
amount  to  attributable  to  Income  to  auch 
category." 

(12)  daiMO  (U>  of  aeetlon  12Sl(aXlXB)  of 
the  ISM  Code  to  t^r»— wi«h  to  read  aa  foDowK 

"(U)  any  period  to  the  taxpayer'a  hokUng 
period  before  the  lat  day  of  the  let  taxable 


POr  pufpoam  of  dauae  (tt).  any  exeem  dla- 
trlbutkm  received  during  aueh  3-year  period 
«K«ii  be  taken  toto  account  only  to  the 
extant  It  waa  toduded  to  grom  tooome  under 

aubaectkm(aXlXB)." 

(14)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aeetkm 
ISSKaXS)  of  the  ISM  Code  to  amended  by 
atrlktog  out  "to  the  caae  of  an  exeem  dMrl- 
butkm"  and  iMottog  to  Ueu  thereof  "for 
purpoam  of  applying  thto  aeetkm  to  an 
exeem  dtotrtbutkm". 

(16)  DulMOftlnn  (b)  of  aeetlon  1293  of  the 
ISM  Code  to  «i»M»wtii«<  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  aentence:  "To  the 
extent  provided  to  regulatkma.  If  the  fund 
f^jf^^rt^rK^  to  the  aatto*"**'**  of  the  Secre- 
tary t****^  It  ua«  a  ahorter  period  than  the 
taxable  year  to  determine  aharehoklera'  to- 
tereata  to  the  itarr'^f  of  aueh  ftmd.  pro 
rata  aharea  may  be  determined  by  uatog 
audi  ahorter  period." 

(15)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aecUon 
129S(bX3)  of  the  ISM  Code  to  amended  by 
atrlktog  out  "by  a  corporation  which"  and 
inaertlng  to  Ueu  thereof  "by  a  corporation 
which  to  predominantly  engaged  to  an  toaur- 
ance  buatnem  and  whleh". 

(17)  Paragraph  (5)  of  aeetkm  1297(b)  of 
the  19M  Code  to  amended  to  readaa  followK 

"(6)  AmicATioa  or  fa«i  whbs  ro^ 
HXLs  XT  oona  aaiiii. — 

"(A)  la  oaaouu— Under  regulatkma.  to 
any  caae  to  whkdi  a  United  Statea  peraon  to 
treated  aa  owning  atoek  to  a  paaslve  foreign 
Inyeatment  oompany  by  reason  of  aubaec- 
tkm(a>— 

"(1)  any  dlapoalUon  by  the  United  Statea 
peraon  or  the  peraon  owning  auch  atoi^ 
which  reaulU  to  the  United  Statea  peraon 
being  treated  aa  no  longer  owning  auch 
atoek.  or  ^ 

"(U)  any  dlatrlbutlon  of  property  to  re- 
apect  of  auch  atoek  to  the  peram  holdtog 
auch  atoek. 

^iiaii  be  treated  aa  a  disposition  by,  or  dlatrl- 
butkm  to.  the  United  Statea  ahareholder 
with  reapeet  to  the  atoek  to  the  paaatve  for- 
eign toveatment  company.  

"(B)  AMOoar  txbatd  la  aAMX  MAaan  Aa 
paaviouaLT  taxd  nKXMis.— Rulea  atanOar  to 
the  rulee  of  aeetkm  9S9(b>  ahaU  apply  to  any 
amount  deacrtbed  to  aubparagra^  (A)  and 
to  any  amount  Included  to  grom  Income 
under  aeetkm  1293(a)  to  reapect  of  atodi 
whksh  the  taxpayer  to  treated  aa  owning 
under  aubaectkm  (a)." 

(18)  Subaeetlon  (e>  of  section  1293  of  the 
19M  Code  to  an***"**^  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f  oUowtog  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  DcRBMnunoa  or  numaoa  Aaa  vaor- 
ira.— The  f^™«"i«  and  pratlta  of  any  quaU- 
fled  electing  fund  ahall  l>e  determined  with- 
out ngard  to  paragrapba  (4).  (5).  and  (6)  of 
aeetkm  312(n).  Under  regulatkaw.  the  pre- 
ceding aentenoe  ahaU  not  apply  to  tiM 
extent  It  would  toereaae  eamtoga  and  i>rof  • 
ita  by  an  amount  wlilch  waa  prevloualy  dla- 
trlbuted  by  the  qualified  electing  fund." 

(19)  Subeectkm  (d)  of  aeetkm  124S  of  the 
19M  Code  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  followtag  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  AMOuara  lacujBBt  la  oaoaa  laoom 
naBB  aacnoa  laaa.- Bamlnga  and  proflU 
of  the  foreign  corporatkm  attributable  to 
any  amount  prevloualy  Included  to  the  grom 
Income  of  auch  peraon  under  aeetkm  12n 


with  reject  to  the  atoek  aold  or  exchanged, 
but  only  to  the  extant  Um  tncluakm  of  audi 
amount  did  not  raault  to  an  excluakm  of  an 
amount  under  aeetkm  1299(6)." 

(SO)  Paragraph  (S)  of  aeetkm  iaS7(b)  of 
the  ISM  Coda  to  amended  by  atrlktog  out 
"If  a"  and  «"f— ^"g  to  llau  tiMreof  "Accept 
aa  provMed  to  regulatkma.  U  a". 

(21)  Sectkm  1S4S  of  the  ISM  Code  to 
MMtwttMl  hy  fd— IfnaHne  tl>e  aiihaerflnn  re- 
lattng  to  Inf ormatkm  with  reapect  to  oertato 
foreign  toveatment  companlea  aa  aubaectkm 
(f ),  by  redeaignattng  the  iPbaaptkm  relattog 
to  wntnllnatlim  with  aeetkm  1S4S  aa  aubaeo- 
tkm  (g>.  and  by  redeatgnattog  the  aubaeetlon 
relattog  to  erom  leference  aa  aubaeetkm  (h). 

(22)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aeetkm 
12S7(bXS)  of  the  ISM  Code  to  amended  to 
read  aa  f oOowa: 

"(A)  neither  aueh  eorporatkm  (nor  any 
predeoeaaor)  waa  a  paadve  foreign  toveat- 
ment '"T^T  for  any  prior  taxable  year.". 

(33)  Subeectkm  (c)  of  aeetkm  12M  of  the 
ISM  Oide  to  ^'o^nAmA  by  atrlktog  out  "ahaU 
be  treated  aa  a  dtotrfbutkm  wlileh  to  not  a 
dividend"  and  toaertlng  to  lieu  thereof 
•'■hall  be  treated,  for  puipoeea  of  tlito  chap- 
ter, aa  a  dlatrlbutlon  which  to  not  a  dividend: 
except  that  audi  dlatrlbutlon  afaaU  immedl- 
atdy  reduce  eamlnga  and  proflta". 

(24)  Subeectkm  (b)  of  aeetkm  1297  of  the 
19M  Code  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  TaiAi 


"(A)  la  ganaai.- If- 

"(1)  a  foreign  oorporatloa  to  aubject  to  the 
tax  tanpoaed  by  aeetkm  531  (or  walvea  any 
benefit  under  any  treaty  which  would  other- 
wtoe  prevent  the  Impoaltlnn  of  auch  tax). 

"(U)  auch  foreign  corporaUon  owna  at 
leaat  3S  percent  (by  value)  of  the  nboA  of  a 
domeatlc  corporation. 

for  purpoeea  of  determining  whether  auch 
foreign  corporaUon  to  a  paaatve  foreign  to- 
veatment company,  any  qualified  atoek  held 
by  aueh  domeatlc  corporation  ahaU  be  treat- 
ed aa  an  aaaet  which  doea  not  jnoduce  paa- 
atve income  (and  to  not  held  for  the  produc- 
tion of  paaatve  Income)  and  any  amount  to- 
duded  to  grom  Income  with  reapect  to  auch 
stock  ahaO  not  be  treated  aa  paaatve  income. 

"(B)  QuAunxD  arocx.— For  purpoeea  of 
aubparagraph  (A),  the  term  'qualified  atoek' 
means  any  ato^  to  a  C  eorporatkm  which  to 
a  domeatlc  corp<H«tlon  and  which  to  not  a 
regulated  toveatment  company  or  real 
eatate  toveatment  truat." 

(0)  AMBraaoBna  Rblatbd  to  Sacnoa  1241 

OrTHBACT.- 

(1)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aecUon  B84(bX3) 
at  the  19M  (3ode  to  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(B)  LmiTATioa.— 

"(1)  la  aaamuL.- The  toereaae  under  aub- 
paragraph (A)  for  any  taxable  year  ahaU 
not  exceed  the  acnminlated  effecUvely  cod- 
neeted  — '»««"f  and  profita  aa  of  the  doae 
of  the  preceding  taxable  year. 

"(11)  AocDicmjkT^  aaiamiBLT  ooaaaciB> 
■aaaxaaa  aas  raoriTa.— For  puipooea  of 
dauae  (1).  the  term  'acnmiiilated  effectively 
«9«.nar».<Mi  eamtoga  and  proflta'  meana  the 
exeem  of— 

"(I)  the  aggregate  effectively  connected 
if^^HigM  and  proflta  for  pieowlliig  tavaWe 
after  December  31.  19M, 


"(II)  the  aggregate  dividend  equivalent 
amoanta  determined  for  auch  preceding  tax- 


(2XA)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aeetkm  S84(e)  to 
•mmnAmA  to  rood  aa  f (rilowB: 

"(1)  lamanoa  oa  Tasarr  wMMmruam.— 
No  income  tax  treaty  between  the  United 
Statea  and  a  foreign  country  ahall  exempt 
any  foreign  corporation  trcm  the  tax  Im- 
poaed  by  aubaectkwi  (a)  (or  reduce  the 
amount  thereof)  unlem  auch  foreign  corpo- 
ratkm to  a  qualified  reaident  of  auch  foreign 
country." 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  axtkm  884(e)  of  the 
19M  Code  to  amended  to  read  aa  foUowK 

"(3)    CkxMmaATioa    with    wiTHHounao 

TAX.— 

"(A)  la  oaaaatT  —If  a  foreign  corp(»atkm 
to  aubject  to  the  tax  tanpoaed  by  aubaeetlon 
(a)  for  any  taxable  year  (determined  after 
the  appiteation  of  any  treaty),  no  tax  ahaD 
be  tanpoeed  by  aeetkm  871(a).  Ml(a).  1441. 
or  1443  on  any  dtvldenda  paid  by  aueh  corpo- 
ration out  of  ita  eamtogi  and  proflta  for 
auch  taxable  year. 

"(B)  IiDDTATIOa  oa  CTTAia  IBBATT  BOm- 

rna.- If— 

"(1)  any  dividend  deacrlbed  to  aectton 
MKaXSXB)  to  received  by  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion, and 

"(U)  subparagraph  (A)  doea  not  apfdy  to 
aueh  dividend. 

rulea  atanHar  to  the  rulea  of  aubparagrapba 
(A)  and  (B)  of  aubaeetlon  (fXS)  ahall  apply 
to  aueh  dividend." 

(C)  Subeectkm  (f)  of  aecUon  884  of  the 
19M  Code  to  amended— 

(I)  by  atrlking  out  the  2nd  aentenoe  of 
paragraph  (1).  and 

(U>  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  CooamaATioa  with  laooMB  tax  txia- 


"(A)  Patob  wan  aa  auAunxB 
In  the  caae  of  any  totoeat  deacrlbed  to  para- 
graph (1)  whleh  to  paid  or  accrued  by  a  for- 
eign corporaUon.  no  benefit  under  any 
income  taix  treaty  between  the  United 
Statea  and  the  foreign  country  of  which 
auch  corporaUon  to  a  reaident  ahaU  apply 
unlem  auch  foreign  corporatkm  to  a  quaU- 
fled  reaklent  of  auch  foreign  country. 

"(B)  Ramriun  Moar  ax  quautid  axai- 
DiaT.- In  the  caae  of  any  totoeat  deacrlbed 
to  paragraph  (1)  a^iich  to  received  or  ac- 
crued by  any  corporaUon.  no  benefit  under 
any  income  tax  treaty  between  the  United 
Statea  and  the  foreign  country  of  which 
auch  corporaUon  to  a  reaident  ahaU  apply 
unlem  aueh  corporation  to  a  qualified  resi- 
dent of  aueh  foreign  country." 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  884(f)  of  the 
19M  Code  to  amended— 

(A)  by  atrlkinf  out  "aectlona  871,  Ml. 
1441.  and  144r'  and  Inaertlng  to  Ueu  thereof 
"thto  aubUtle".  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  aentence: 

"To  the  extent  provktod  to  regnlatkwia.  aub- 
paraaraph  (A)  ahaU  not  apply  to  totereat  to 
exeem  of  the  amounta  reaaonahly  expected 
to  tie  deductible  under  aecUon  n3  to  com- 
puting the  effecUvely  connected  taxable 
income  of  auch  foreign  corporaUon." 

(4)  Paragraph  (4)  of  aeetkm  884(e)  of  the 
19M  Code  to  amended  by  redeatgnattog  aub- 
paragraph (C)  aa  aubparagraph  (D)  and  by 
Inserting  after  aubparagraph  (B)  the  follow- 
ing new  aubparagraph: 

"(C)  (ToaFOOATioaa  owaxo  bt  fubliclt 
TBAB^  mmaam;  ooaroBAnoaa.- A  foreign 
corporation  irtiieh  to  a  reaident  of  a  foreign 
country  ahaU  be  treated  aa  a  qualified  reai- 
dent of  auch  foreign  country  if — 

"(1)  auch  oorporaUon  to  wholly  owned  (di- 
rectly or  indirectly)  by  a  dooMatlc  corpora^ 
tkauand 


"(U)  the  atoek  of  aueh 
tkm  to  primarily  and  regulariy  traded  on  an 
eatabUahed  aeeartttaa  market  to  the  United 
Statea." 

(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aeetkm  884(eK4) 
of  the  ISM  Code  to  amcndad- 

(A)  by  atrlking  out  "more  than  50  per 
cent"  In  dauae  (1)  and  Inaertlng  to  lieu 
thereof  "60  percent  or  more",  and 

(B)  by  atrUdiw  out  "or  the  United  Stataa" 
to  dauae  (U)  and  toaertlng  to  Ueu  thereof 
"or  cttiaena  or  reeldenta  of  the  United 
Statea". 

(S)  Subeectkm  (f)  of  aeetton  884  of  the 
ISM  Code  to  amended  by  addliw  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f <dlowlng  new  paragraph: 

zATioaa.— Thto  aubaecttnn  ahaU  not  apply  to 
any  totereat  paid  by  an  Intematkmal  onvtnl- 
aatkm  (aa  defined  to  aeetkm  7701(aX18))." 

(7)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aeetkm  Ml(aX2) 
of  the  ISM  Code  to  amended  by  atrfttog  out 
"other  than  under  aeetkm  S84(dX2r  eadi 
place  it  appean  and  toaerttng  to  Ueu  thereof 
"other  than  inoome  deacrlbed  to  aeetkm 
884(dX2)". 

(8)  Paracraph  (2)  of  aeetkm  28(b)  of  the 
ISM  Code  to  amended  by  atrlking  oat  "and" 
at  the  end  of  aobparagraph  (J),  by  atrlktog 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  aubparagraph 
(K)  and  toaerttng  to  Ueu  thereof  ".  and", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  (dlow- 
tog  new  aubparagraph: 

"(U  aeetkm  884  (relating  to  brandi  pnftta 
tax)." 

(9)  Section  Ml  of  the  19M  Code  to  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing  new  aubaeetkm: 

"(f)  Caoaa  1 


-Fee 
afa 


of  latarcat 


yaMbytt 

S84(fV' 


(10)  The  paragraph  (6)  of  aeetkm  S06(b)  of 
the  lOM  Code  which  waa  added  by  aeetkm 
1241(c)  of  the  Reform  Act  to  redealgnated  aa 
paragraph  (7). 

(11)  Subeectkm  (c)  of  aeetkm  2104  of  the 
ISM  Code  to  amended  by  atrlktog  out  "eee- 
tkm Ml(aXlXB).  aeetkm  MKaXlXQ).  or 
aeetkm  MKaXlKH)"  and  toaetUng  to  Ueu 
thereof  "aubparagraph  (A),  (C).  or  (D)  of 
aeeUcm  MKaXD". 

(12)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aeetkm  904(gX9) 
of  the  19M  Code  to  amended  by  atrlking  out 
"MKaXlXB)"  and  InserUnc  to  Ueu  thereof 
"MKaXlXA)". 

(p)  AMBaaafxara  Rbaxb»  to  Sauiioa  1242 
or  THX  Rbtoui  Act. — 

(1)  Paragraph  (7)  of  aeetkm  864(c)  of  the 
19M  Code  to  amended  to  read  aa  foUowc 

"(7)  TBXATMBaT  or  cmoAia  FBoraarr 
TBAaaAcnoaa.- For  purpoam  of  thto  Utie. 
If— 

"(A)  any  property  oeaam  to  be  uaed  or 
held  f  or  uae  to  connection  with  the  oonduet 
of  a  trade  or  buatnem  withto  the  United 
Statea.  and 

"(B)  audi  property  to  dlapoaed  of  withto  10 
yeara  after  audi  ceaaatkm. 
the  determtoatlon  of  i^mther  any  inoome 
or  gato  attributable  to  audi  (tJwwattkm  to 
taxable  under  aeetkm  871(b)  or  882  (aa  the 
caae  may  be)  ahaU  be  made  aa  if  aueh  aale  or 
exdiange  ooeuned  Immediatdy  before  audi 
oeaaaUon  and  without  regard  to  the  reqoire- 
ment  that  the  taxpayer  be  engaged  to  a 
trade  or  buataiem  withto  the  United  Statea 
during  the  taxable  year  fOr  which  audi 
income  or  gato  to  taken  toto  aecount." 

(2)  Paragraph  (6)  of  aeotton  8S4(e)  of  the 
ISM  Code  to  amended  to  read  aa  foOows: 

"(8)  TBBATifrr  or  caazAia  iiiaaiit  fat- 
MBRa.  Bic.— For  purpoam  of  thto  title,  to 
the  caae  of  any  tooome  or  gato  of  a  nonreai- 
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tadtftauBl  or  ft 


"(1)  waj 


"UkiU 


fWftny  tezftbto 


of  ft  torilsD  (Ofvm- 

,____ an  prtBHtrfly  Id  eoo- 

[vtth  ft  eooiBMreUl  ftctlTtty  (whether 
wtthln  or  ooMd*  the  United  8t*te*)  of  the 


-<B)  k  attrtbntaMa  to  ft 
of  iiwuwitji  or  tta*  imhJiiiMUBBft  of 
(or  any  oUmt  tnoMotlaB)  in  aiijr 


_  AOT.— Suboaotlan  <d)  of  aec- 

ttoo  IMS  of  the  1M6  Code  to  ameiMled  by 

■t  the  and  thereof  the  f  oUovinc  new 


(1) 
UMOodeto 
orty  ftlioBfttoir  and 


144»c)  of  the 
,  oat  ••prop- 
In  ttoQ  thereof 


<t)CA)  Pincrftph  (S>  of 
the  ItM  Code  to  aaanded  by 
end  thereof  the  ftoUofvInc 
of  the 
I  Aaii  not  '!■*■'"'*■  any 
_  In  eaettaB  1441(b)  whleb  to  tna 

I  within  the  United  atfttee  and  which 

to  not  effMttvily  oonnertad  with  the  con- 
duet  of  ft  trade  or  balnea  wtthln  the 
United  Statea." 
(B)  Fftravaph  (1)  of  aeetlan  1446(0  of  the 

IMS  Code  to  rmr"^*^  by  atriklnc  out  "but 
for  ft  tMftty"  and  tiMavtliw  In  Ueu  thereof 
-bat  far  paiaciaph  (t)  or  (10)  of  eaeClon 
1441(0)  or  ft  treaty". 

(S)(A)  »ii^rr*«««  (ft)  of  eeetlon  m  of  the 
IMS  Code  to  aoHBdad  by  atilklnc  out  "the 
I  of  ft  Bonnaldcnt  ftUen  taadhnduftl"  ftnd 
j  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  oaae  of  a  noo- 
atten  Indhrldaal.  exoept  where  the 
t  deaily  Indtaatea  otherwtoe". 
(B)  lhi^tf"««"  (b)  of  leettai  883  of  the 
ItM  Code  to  ^■Mr'wiaMt  by  ■tilUnc  out  the 
"the  eaae  of  a  foralcn  corporation"  and  In- 
[  In  Ueu  theraof  "the  caae  of  a  foreign 
I*  where  the  context  dear- 
ly Indleataa  otharwiae". 
(r)  ammummim  ftBjm  TO  Sacnoii  1M7 

**(1)  8nbpancnph~(A)  of  aectlan  SSXaXS) 
of  the  1888  Code  to  amended  by  itrlklnc  out 
"or^  at  the  end  of  daaae  (1).  by  atriklnc  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  daoae  (U)  and  In- 
aarttiw  In  Ueu  thereof  ".  or",  and  by  addinc 
at  the  and  thereof  the  f oDowInc  new  dauae: 

"(HI)  derived  from  the  dtopoettlan  of  any 
hit  mat  In  a  coptroDed  mmmerplfti  entity." 

(S)  Ckumt  (II)  of  atctkn  an(ftXaxA)  of 
the  1888  Code  to  amended  to  leMl  aa  f  oUowa: 

"(II)  received  by  a  controlled  conunerctal 


I  omra.— To  the  extent  provided  In 
■H.  any  loaa  of  a  eeparate  unit  of  a 

I  cotporatlon  ahall  be  aubjeet  to  the 

Hn,I^.M.»wi  of  thto  aubeectlOB  In  the  lame 
w^mMttm  M  If  auch  unit  were  a  whcdly  owned 
mibaldlary  of  aaeh  corporatlan." 

(t)  AMonHBRB  fbnjiT^  TO  Sacnoii  IMl 
or  TOB  Rafona  Acr.— 

(IXA)  So  much  of  aeetlon  984  of  the  18M 
Code  M  preoedea  wibaectlon  (c)  thereof  to 
I  to  read  aa  f oUowa: 

know  or  fomcN  taxb 
ooaroBAHOirB  iaim- 


optlon.  or  taoatnmient  cieei  i  fh*id  in  para- 
graph  (IXBXUl)— 

"(A)  the  date  on  which  the  taxpayer  tftkea 
or  makee  ddlvery  ahall  be  treated  aa  the 
payment  date,  and 

"(B)  any  foreign  currency  gain  or  loaa  (de- 
termined aa  if  the  taxpayer  aold  the  con- 
tiaet.  optkm.  or  tnatrament  on  the  day  on 
which  be  took  or  made  delivery)  ahall  be 
reoognlaed  in  the  aame  manner  aa  if  aueh 
contract,   option,   or   tnetrument   were   ao 
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(S)  Oiitiaerttnn  (a)  of  aectlan  883  of  the 
1888  Code  to  ——"*■*  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  fOUowtag  new  paragraph: 

poaea  of  thto  tttla.  a  foreign  government 
ahall  be  Uialert  aa  a  corporate  realdent  of 
tta  eoontry.  A  foreign  giivemiiiant  ahall  be 
ao  treated  fm-  puipuaaa  of  any  taioome  tax 
tnftty  nhllgatlnn  of  the  United  Stataa  If 
aoefa  iiiiiaiaiMiiit  granta  equivalent  treat' 
mant  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 


UMI 


(4)  Seetlan  888  of  the  1888  Code  to 
ed  by  addtaw  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oDow- 

"(e)  IdiRAXioai  oai  ■zo.oaioai.— Subeec- 
tlon  (a)  ahaU  not  apply  to— 

"(1)  any  eaapkqree  of  ft  controlled  conuner- 
dftl      entity      (aa     defined      m 
88a(ftXaXB)).or 


"(ft)  Fooxna  Taxb.- 

"(1)  iM  oBiauL.— For  purpoeee  of  deter- 
mtwiiH  the  amount  of  the  foreign  tax 
credlt- 

"(A)  any  foreign  Income  taxea  ahall  be 
traiMlated  into  dollara  uatng  the  exchange 
ratea  aa  of  the  time  such  taxea  were  paid  to 
the  foreign  country  or  poaaaaalnii  of  the 
united  Stfttea.  and 

"(B)  any  adJuatment  to  the  amount  of  for- 
eign tncome  taxea  ahall  be  tranalated  into 
dollarauaing— 

"(I)  exoept  aa  provided  in  dauae  (U).  the 
.w^HMija  rate  aa  of  the  ttane  when  euch  ad- 
Juatment  to  paid  to  the  foreign  country  or 
poaaeaaton.  or 

"(11)  In  the  caae  of  any  refund  or  credit  of 
foreign  tawome  taxee.  uaing  the  exchange 
rate  aa  of  the  ttane  of  original  payment  of 
aueh  foreign  income  taxea. 

"(3)  FooBOi  DOOMx  TAXB.— For  purpoaea 
of  paragrai^  (1).  "foreign  income  uxee" 
meana  any  income,  war  proflta.  or  exceaa 
pioflta  taxee  paid  to  any  foreign  country  or 
to  any  poaaaaaton  of  the  United  Statea. 

"(b)  BuuniRia  Am  Paonra  ams  Dmaixu- 
noan.— For  purpoaea  of  determining  the  tax 
under  thto  aubttUe- 

"(1)  of  any  ahareholder  of  any  foreign  cor- 
ptiTithm.  the  fnr"*"f  and  ptoflta  of  auch 
conHiratitfm  ahall  be  determined  in  the  cor- 
pontlon'a  functional  currency,  and 

"(3)  in  the  caae  of  any  United  Statea 
PBraon.  the  famhtf  and  profit*  determined 
under  paragraph  (1)  (when  dtotrlbuted. 
deemed  dtotrlbuted.  or  otherwtoe  taken  into 
aooount  under  thto  aubtttle)  ahall  (if  neoea- 
aary)  be  trandated  Into  dollara  uaing  the  ap- 
proiMlate  exchange  rate." 

(B)  Section  887  of  the  1884  Code  la  amend- 
ed Iv  inaertlng  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3).  by  atriklng  out ",  and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inaertlng  in  Ueu  there- 
of ft  period,  and  by  atriUng  out  paragraph 
(4). 

(C)  The  table  of  aeeUona  for  aubpart  J  of 
part  m  of  aubchapter  N  of  chapter  1  to 
— ^■"'^■H  by  atrlkliw  out  the  Item  reUtlnc  to 
acrtion  9M  and  taMorttng  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
followlnr 

"Sec  086.  Determination  of  foreign  taxea 
.     and  foreign  corpormtlon'a  eam- 
tnga  and  proflta." 

(3XA>  Subaeetlon  (c)  of  aecUon  888  of  the 
1888  Code  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(B)  SvaciAL  auLBa  wwns  taztatbi  cMoa 
oa  MAKia  amjvmrr.— If  the  taxpayer  takea 
or   makea   dellwry    under   any   contract. 


(B)  The  amendment  made  by  aubparO' 
araph  (A)  ahall  not  apply  in  any  caae  in 
which  the  taxpayer  takee  or  makea  delivery 
before  June  11. 1987. 

(SXA)  Subeectkm  (b)  of  aection  988  of  the 
1988  Code  to  »'■'«*"««*»  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(S)  SraciAL  Bou  roa  carrani  ooinaACTa. 
Kic— In  the  caae  of  any  aeetton  988  tranaac- 
tlon  (ICTrlhert  in  auhaectlon  (cXlXBXiil), 
any  gain  or  loaa  from  auch  tranaactkm  ahall 
be  treated  aa  foreign  currency  gain  or  loea 
(aa  the  caae  may  be)." 

(B)  Subdauae  (11)  of  aecUon 
9e8(eXlXCXi)  of  the  1988  Code  to  amended 
to  read  aa  f oUowa: 

"(n>  any  gain  or  loaa  from  auch  tranaao- 
tlon  ahall  be  treated  aa  foreign  currency 
gain  or  loaa  (aa  the  caae  may  be)." 

(4)  The  fint  aentenoe  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
aection  988(d)  la  amended  by  atriklng  out 
"thto  aectkm"  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof 
"thto  aubtlUe". 

(5)  Subaeetlon  (b)  of  aection  989  of  the 
1988  Code  to  amended— 

(A)  by  atriklng  out  "9Al(a)"  in  paragraph 
(3)  and  inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof 
"961(aXlXAr,  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  aentence: 

"For  purpoaea  of  the  preceding  aentence, 
any  amount  induded  in  income  under  aec- 
Uon 961(aXlXB)  ahaU  be  treated  aa  an 
actual  dtotrfbutlon  made  on  the  laat  day  of 
the  taxable  year  for  which  auch  amount  waa 
ao  included." 

(6)  Clauae  <1U)  of  aection  988(cXlXB)  of 
the  1988  Code  ia  amended  to  read  aa  f  ollowa: 

"(ill)  Entering  taito  or  acquiring  any  for- 
ward contract,  futurea  contract,  option,  or 
T«wifipr  ftaiandal  inatrument  unleaa  aueh  In- 
atrument  would  be  '■««'*«h  to  market  under 
aection  1368  if  hdd  on  the  laat  day  of  the 
taxable  year." 

(U)  AMBBIimWTB  Rblatd  TO  Sbctiom  1374 
or  thx  R^^nM  Act.— 

(1)  Subeectkm  (e)  of  aection  933  of  the 
1988  Code  to  amended  to  read  aa  foUowa:_ 

"(e)  SraciAL  RuLB  foa  ArrLTora  Sbctiob 
to  Tax  iMFoaxD  ni  Vnoni  laLAma.— In  ap- 
plying thto  aection  for  purpoaea  of  determin- 
ing income  tax  UhiUty  incurred  to  the 
Virgin  Talf~*".  the  provtaiona  of  thto  aection 
ahaU  not  be  affected  by  the  proviaiofia  of 
Federal  law  referred  to  in  aection  9S4(a)." 

(3)  Paragraph  (4)  of  aection  933(c)  of  the 
1986  Code  to  amended  to  read  aa  followa: 

"(4)  RBaooBia  or  tbb  vnam  laLABoa.- In 
the  caae  of  an  individual— 

"(A)  who  to  a  bona  fide  realdent  of  the 
Virgin  lalazMto  at  the  doae  of  the  taxable 


"(B)  who.  on  hto  return  of  income  tax  to 
the  Virgin  |f««~<«.  reporta  income  from  aU 
aouroea  and  Identlflea  the  aouroe  of  each 
item  ahown  on  auch  return,  and 

"(C)  who  fully  paya  hto  tax  UabiUty  re- 
ferred to  In  aection  9S4(a)  to  the  Virgin  la- 
landa  with  reapect  to  auch  income, 
for  purpoeee  of  calnilatlng  Income  tax  U- 
ablUty  to  the  United  Statea.  groaa  Income 


ahaU  not  Iry'"**"  any  amount  included  In 
groaa  Income  on  aueh  retam.  and  allocable 
deduetiona  and  credlta  ahaU  not  )>e  taken 
into  aooount." 

(V)  AuBBBaiBBT  Rblatbd  TO  SacnoB  137S 
or  TOB  RaroaiM  Act.— Section  1444  of  the 
1988  Code  to  amended  by  atriklng  out  "(aa 
modified  by  aeetlon  934A)". 

(w)  Ambbiibbx  Rbutbd  to  SacnoB  1378 
or  THB  Rdobm  Act.— Subaeetlan  (a)  of  aeo- 
tlon  7854  of  the  1888  Code  to  amended  by 
atriklng  out  "an  individual  to  which"  and  in- 
aertlng in  Ueu  thereof  "an  individual  to 
whom". 

(X)  AMBBimBBT  Rblatd  to  Sbctiob  1377 
or  THB  Rbobm  Act.— Section  1377  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  aubaectlon: 

"(f)  BXBHPTIOB  FBOM  WiTWaOUtlBO.— NOt- 

wlthatandtaig  aubaectlon  (b),  the  modlflcar 
tlon  of  aectlan  884  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1886  by  reason  of  the  amendment 
to  aeetlon  881  of  auch  Code  by  aection 
137S(bXl)  of  thto  Act  ahaU  apply  to  taxable 
yeara  ^mgtimtnf  after  December  31. 1986." 
(y)  COOBOZBATIOB  Wm  Tbxatibb.— 
(1)  IB  OBBBBAL.— Subaeetlon  (d)  of  aection 
7853  of  the  1986  Code  to  amended— 

(A)  by  atriklng  out  "thto  title  ahall"  and 
inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "thto  title  (aa  in 
effect  without  regard  to  any  amendment 
thereto  enacted  after  Auguat  16.  1954) 
ahaU".and 

(B)  by  atriklng  out  "in  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  thto  tiUe"  and  inaertlng 
in  Ueu  thereof  "In  effect  on  August  16, 
1964". 

(3)  CJbbiaib  ambbbmbbts  to  apflt  bot- 
wirwBTABBDTO  TBBATixa.— The  following 
amendments  made  by  the  Reform  Act  ahaU 
apply  notwithstanding  any  treaty  obligation 
of  the  United  Statea  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Reform  Act: 

(A)  The  amendments  made  by  aection 
1301  of  the  Reform  Act. 

(B)  The  amendmenta  made  by  tiUe  VII  of 
the  Reform  Act  to  the  extent  auch  amend- 
menta relate  to  the  alternative  minimum 
tax  fordgn  tax  credit. 

(C)  Xxoept  as  provided  in  the  Reform  Act 
or  in  paragraph  (3)  of  thto  subsection,  any 
other  amendment  made  by  the  Reform  Act. 

(3)  CorrAiB  AMXBoafBBTa  bot  to  atplt  to 
nn  bztxbt  iboobsistxbt  vncTH  TasATiBr— 
Hie  following  amendments  made  by  the 
Reform  Act  shaU  not  apply  to  the  extent 
the  application  of  such  amendments  would 
be  contrary  to  any  treaty  obligation  of  the 
United  Statea  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Reform  Act: 

(A)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
1311  of  the  Reform  Act  to  the  extent  such 
amendments  apply  in  the  caae  of  an  individ- 
ual treated  as  a  resident  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try under  a  treaty  obligation  of  the  United 
Statea  as  so  in  effect. 

(B)  Hm  amendments  made  by  section 
1313(a)  of  the  Reform  Act:  except  for  pur- 
poaea of  determining  the  amount  of  the  for- 
eign tax  credit. 

(C)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  of  section  1313  of  the  Reform 
Act 

(D)  The  amendments  made  by  aection 
1314  of  the  Refonn  Act;  except  for  purpoaea 
of  determining  the  amount  of  the  foreign 
tax  credit. 

(K)  The  amendment  made  by  aection 
1341(a)  of  the  Reform  Act  to  the  extent 
that,  under  a  treaty  obligation  of  the  United 
Statea.  interest  deacribed  In  aection 
884(fXlKA>  of  the  1986  Code  (aa  added  by 
auch  amendment)  which  to  in  exoem  of 
amounta  deducted  would  be  treated  as  other 
than  United  Statea  aouroe. 


(F)  The  amendment  made  by  section 
1341(bX3XA)  of  the  Reform  Act. 

(0)  The  amendments  made  by  aection 
1343  of  the  Reform  Act  to  the  extent  they 
relate  to  paragraph  (7)  of  aection  864(c)  of 
the  1986  Oxle. 

(H)  The  amendment  made  by  aection 
1347(a)  of  the  Reform  Act 

(4)  Tkbatmbbt  or  tbcbbical  cobxbo- 
Tiooa.— Fbr  purpoaea  of  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(3),  any  amendment  made  by  thto  title  shall 
be  treated  as  if  It  had  bden  induded  m  the 
provtoion  of  the  Reform  Act  to  which  such 
amendment  relatea. 

(a)  IfiacBiXABBona  Foixxob  Tbcbbicul 
Cobbbctiobs.— 

(1)  PB0VISI(»S  BBLATDTO  to  rOBBIOB  PB- 

aOBAL  HOLBnra  compabibb. — 

(A)  Subaeetlon  (f)  of  aeetlon  551  of  the 
1986  Code  to  amended— 

(1)  by  »mi»M«Ttg  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 

fOllOWK 

"(1)  a  foreign  partnership  or  an  estate  or 
trust  which  to  a  foreign  eatate  or  trust  or", 
and 

(U)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In 
any  case  to  which  the  preceding  sentence 
appUea,  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations 
provide  that  rulea  similar  to  the  rules  of  sec- 
tion 1397(bX5)  shall  apply,  and  provide  for 
such  other  adjustments  In  the  an>Ucation 
of  thto  part  as  may  be  neoeaaary  to  carry  out 
the  purpoeee  of  thto  aubeectkm." 

(B)  Subaeetlan  (a)  of  aectlan  551  of  the 
1986  Code  to  amended  by  atriklng  out 
"(other  than  eatatea  or  truata  the  groaa 
tncome  of  which  under  thto  title  IncJudee 
only  income  from  aouroea  within  the  United 
Statea)"  and  Inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
"(other  than  foreign  eatatea  or  trusts)". 

(C)  Subaection  (c)  of  aection  553  of  the 
1986  Code  to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Look-Tbbu  Km.  CnTAiB  DnrmBna 

ABD  IBTBBB8T.— 

"(1)  IB  OBBBBAi.— For  purpooea  of  thto 
part,  any  related  person  dividend  or  interest 
shaU  be  treated  as  foreign  personal  holding 
company  inwwn^  only  to  the  extent  such 
dlvldmd  or  interest  to  attributable  (deto'- 
mlned  under  rules  similar  to  the  rulea  of 
sutvaragraphs  (C)  and  (D)  of  aection 
904(dX3))  to  income  of  the  related  person 
which  would  be  foreign  peraonal  holding 
rompany  income.  

"(3)  Rblatbd  fbbsob  DnmoBB  oa  ibtbb- 
BST.— For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term  'related  person  dividend  or  interest' 
means  any  dividend  or  interest  which— 

"(A)  to  deacrfbed  in  subparagraph  (A)  of 
section  954(eXS),  and 

"(B)  to  reodved  from  a  related  peracm 
which  to  not  a  foreign  peraonal  holding  com- 
pany (determined  without  regard  to  thto 
subsection). 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  aentence.  the 
term  'related  poaon'  has  the  meaning  given 
auch  term  by  section  964(dX8)  (determined 
by  substituting  'foreign  personal  holding 
company*  for  'oontroUed  foreign  corpora- 
tlan' each  idaoe  it  appears)." 

(D)  The  amendmenta  made  by  thto  para- 
graph ahaU  apply  to  taxable  yeara  of  for- 
eign corporationa  h*g<Tini«g  after  December 
31, 1986. 

(3)  "nnATllBBT  or  CBBCAIB  PATMBBTB  OUT- 

ana  na  UBiiau  arATBa. — 

(A)  Subparagrai^  (A)  of  aection 
S40e(dXlS)  of  the  1986  CTode  to  amended  by 
atriklng  out  "the  United  Statea"  and  insert- 
ing m  Ueu  thereof  "the  United  States  and 
any  possraalnn  of  the  United  Statea". 

(B)  cnauae  (1)  of  aection  »406(dXUXB)  of 
the  1986  Code  to  amended  to  read  aa  foDowK 
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"(1)  a  United  Statea  dtlaen  or 
aUen  of  the  United  Statea.  or". 

(C)  Tlie  heading  of  paragraph  (II)  of  aee- 
ticn  S40S(d)  of  the  1886  Code  to  amended  by 
atriklng  out  "ubhid  sxAxas"  and  luaeiUug 
in  Ueu  thereof  "obitbd  staxbb  ob  na  poaaaa- 
siom". 

(D)  The  amendments  made  by  thto  para- 
graph ShaU  apply  to  distilbuttons  made 
after  the  dftte  of  the  enftctment  of  thto  Act 

(3)  CuBincATiOB  or 


(A)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  610Xk)  of  the 
1986  Code  to  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "or  other  convention" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  other  oon- 
vention  or  bUatoal  agreement",  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "such  oonvcntlan"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "sudi  convention  or 
bilateral  agreement". 

(B)  The  amendments  made  by  subpaim- 
graph  (A)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986. 

(4)   COOKOIBATIOB  OT 


TIOB  904  (g)  .— 

(A)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  804  of  the 
1986  Code  to  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (10)  as  paragraph  (11)  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (9)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(10)  COOBDIBATIOB  Wim  TBBATIBa.— If— 

"(A)  any  amount  derived  from  a  United 
Statea-owned  foreign  oorporatlon  would  be 
treated  as  derived  from  sources  wtthln  the 
United  Statea  under  thto  subaection  by 
reaaon  of  an  Item  of  inoome  of  such  united 
Statea-owned  foreign  corporatton.  and 

"(B)  pursuant  to  a  treaty  oMlgatlon  of  the 
United  Statea.  the  taxpayer  ehooaes  to  treat 
■oCh  amount  as  arising  from  aouroea  ontaide 
the  United  Statea, 

thto  subaection  shaU  not  apply  to  sodi 
amount  to  the  extent  attrfbutahle  to  sodi 
item  of  liuxKne  (but  the  provlafcma  at  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  thto  sectton  and 
sections  903,  907,  and  980  shaU  be  appUed 
separately  with  respect  to  such  amount  to 
the  extent  so  attributable)." 

(B)  The  amendment  made  by  aubparar 
graph  (A)  ShaU  take  effect  as  if  inrtnded  In 
the  amendment  made  by  section  131  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984. 

(5)  TBBAXIIBBT  op  BLBCTKm  UBBOt  SBCItOB 

sss(h><io).— 

(A)  IB  oBBBaAi.— Paragrai^  (10)  of  section 
388(h)  of  the  1986  Code  to  amended  by 
ad(Ung  at  the  md  thereof  the  f cdlowing  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)     COOBDIBATIOB     WITH     POBBUB     TAX 

CBBDiT  PBOvmoBS.— Except  ss  provided  In 
regulationa,  thto  paragrai^  shaU  not  apfdy 
for  purpoaea  of  determining  the  source  or 
character  of  any  Item  for  puipoaes  of  sub- 
part A  of  part  m  of  aubchapter  N  of  thto 
chapter  (rdating  to  foreign  tax  eredtt)." 

(B)  ErvBcnvB  datb.— The  amendment 
made  by  aubparagraph  (A)  ahaU  apply  to 
qualified  stock  purchases  (as  defined  to.  sec- 
tion 3S8(dX3)  of  the  1986  Code)  after  June 
10, 1987. 

BBC  IH.  AMBNDIflNTB  ULATBD  TO  im^  Zm  OT 
TBB  BBfOBH  ACT. 

(a)  Ambbdmbbtb  Rblatbd  to  Sbcikw  1301 
OP  THB  Rbpobm  Act.— 

(1)  cnause  (Ul)  of  section  143(dX4XB)  of 
the  1986  c:ode  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"average  rent"  and  inavting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"average  gross  rent". 

(3)  Clause  (iU)  of  section  14S(aX3XA)  of 
the  1886  Code  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"no  bond  which  to  part  of  such  Issue  meets" 


-^J  .l.^.!.H|P(lf 
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(BXl)  BubclMnii  <1)  «f  ^ 
lULMUiUMH  of  Um  1M«  Ood*  to 
•dtomdMteilowK 

■XX)  ttM  >!■[—■  BUI  III  U  J  td  *t»  IBM  Of 

wtakli  Um  ntandliic  bond  to  ft  pHt  downot 
iiimiil  tba  vmnm  matiirnT  of  Um  boodi  to 

^(tt)  aiibpancnpli  (A)  of  aoetloB  144(«X19) 
of  tte  MM  Ooda  to  MBaidod  tar  adding  «t 
ttM  «id  ttMflWf  Om  toOafvIni  nav 


Uirttf 


(itXI).  w 
in 


(itt)  A 
1.1MT. 


14T(bXSXA). 


■baD  bo  teeotod 


Um  ItM 


before  July 

_        .  Uie  re- 

<I)    of 

ItM  code  If  mieta 

of  euefa  eubclMiee 

by 


144(aXiaxAXtl)  of 
bond  mat  ttM! 
■atooCtMtbeAwetlM 
tlito  MbpuMnph. 

<C)  Omm  (11)  of  aaetlan  144(aXlSXA)  of 
the  IMt  Code  to  awMnilail  by  eddlns  "aiMT 
«t  tbe  wd  of  anbdenae  (U).  by  atrlkliic  out 
aax  and  by  ladaaHnetint  aub- 
)  (IV)  ■■  aubelanaa  (in). 

(•)  SiApuainpik  (B)  of  aeetlon  144(bXl) 
ofttoelMtOodetoaBMBded- 

(A)  bgr  alKktow  out  "to  whieta  put  B  of 
title  IV  of  the  Hlghar  BifnTt***—  Act  of  1M5 
(leletiiw  to  ■uamtteed  atudent  loeae)  doea 
not  enily".  end 

(B)  by  atilkbw  out  "dlgible"  and  all  that 
f oIkNm  to  each  aabporacraph  and  Inaertlnc 
In  Ilea  theteof  the  foOovtiw:  "eUgible.  A 

k  diall  not  be  treated  aa  daeerlbed  In 
ragiaph  if  each  procram  to  de- 
I  in  Mtearacnph  (A). 


ahaU  not  be  tieatad  aa  a  qualified 
>  loan  bOBMl  if  the  iaaoe  of  which  Bueh 
to  a  pait  neela  the  petvate  bwelnaai 
of  paiacraplw  (1)  and  (9)  of  aaetlan 
MUb)  (datanaluBd  by  tfaattnt  MKcKS)  or- 
BttoBi  aa  iiwaiiiiiMaital  untta  with  re- 
.  ( to  thair  aethrltlaa  whidi  do  not  oonatl- 
tata  ■"«■  elattwl  tnidaa  or  borinaaeaa,  deter- 
mtaMd  by  applyliw  aaetkB  SlMa))." 

(•)  Sabdawe  (I)  of  aeetlon  14MbX2XBXIl) 
of  the  IMS  Code  to  amended  by  atriktaw  out 
"lM(br  and  iiMartlnc  In  Ueu  thereof 
"lH(bXSr. 

(T)  OaoM  (1)  of  aaetlan  14MbxaxC)  of  the 
UM  Code  to  amandart  by  atriktaw  out  "aub- 
(BXH)^  and  inaertlnc  In  Ueu 
ibparagnph  (Br. 
(•)  Paracrwh  (4)  of  aeeUon  146(b)  of  the 
UM  Code  to  amended  by  atrlldnc  out  "aub- 
paiaarapha  (C)  and  (Or  and  taieertinc  In 
Ueu  theteof  "eubparacrapha  (C).  (D).  and 

atr. 

(•)  Sotaparaciaph  (A)  of  aaetlan  14a(fXB) 
of  the  IMd  Code  to  amnnrted  to  read  aa  fol- 


'^A)  the  puipoee  of  toaiihif  exempt  facili- 
ty banda  daaerlbed  tat  1  of  the  paracrapha  of 
aeetlon  l4aMr. 

(U)(A)  Paracraph  (1)  of  aaetlan  14a(k)  of 
the  UM  Code  to  amended  by  atrfklnc  out 
"pancnph  (Sr  and  !■■— ■"■t  In  Ueu  there- 
of "pancraplM  (I)  and  (Sr. 

(B)  Sobaeetian  tt)  of  eeetlon  14«  of  the 
IMt  Coda  to  amended  by  addinc  at  the  end 
thawof  the  foUowint  new  paiagraph: 

wwuai  vounn  cmt  Aixoeansw— Paracraph 
(1)  aban  not  apply  to  any  bond  to  wlil^ 


Tolume    cap    to 
141(bXt)- 

~(A)  for  an  output  faeOlty.  or 

•HB)  for  a  faculty  of  a  type  deeerfbed  In 
pai^raph  (4).  (B).  (6).  or  (10)  of  eeetkm 
14Xa). 

If  the  toauar  afta'r"-K^  that  the  State'a 
ahara  of  the  private  buabiam  um  (m  defined 
br  aaetlan  141(bx«))  of  the  fadUty  wOl 
equal  or  exoeed  the  State'a  ahare  of  the 
vohaM  cap  aUoeated  with  raapeet  to  bonda 
haoad  to  !»■«»««»  the  facility." 

(II)  Diilnefitlnn  (e)  of  eeetlon  147  of  the 
IMS  Code  to  amended  by  atriklnc  out  "treat- 
ed ae". 

(IS)  Bubeertmn  (f)  of  aectkn  147  of  tbe 
IMS  Code  (relatlnc  to  pubUc  approval  re- 
quliemant  for  private  activity  bonda)  to 
^.m^m^AmA  by  addliw  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlnc  new  paragraph:  

"(4)  anoAL  auiim  roa  acaoukaaBip  FOin>- 


June  10,  1987 


of    aeetlon 
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um  vol. 


PAST- 


'(A)  Bamauaama  nnraoM  acne.— In  the 
t»  of  a  qualified  acholarahlp  fundinc 
bond,  any  governmental  unit  which  made  a 
raqueet  iliirltwiil  In  aectlan  IftWdXSXB) 
with  napeet  to  the  taauer  of  auch  bond  ahaU 
be  treated  for  puipoem  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
Mifa  iulnoftlnn  m  the  governmental  unit  on 
bdialf  of  whidi  auch  bond  waa  toaued. 

In  the  cam  of  a  bond  of  a  volunteer  fire  de- 
partment whldi  meeta  the  requlremenU  of 
aectlan  lSO(e).  the  poUtleal  aubdlvtalan  de- 
aerlbed  In  eeetlon  lS0(eX3XB)  with  reopeet 
to  auch  depaitment  aball  be  treated  for  pur- 
pcem  of  paragraph  (3)  of  thto  aubeeetlan  aa 
the  governmental  unit  on  behalf  of  which 
audi  bond  waa  taaued." 

(UXA)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aeetlon  147(g)  of 
the  IMS  Code  (relattng  to  leeUktlon  on  to- 
f^iii»M<«  ooeta  financed  by  toaue)  to  aiweiirted 
by  atrlklng  out  "aggregate  fbce  amount  of 
the  laaue"  "w<  UMCitlug  In  lieu  thereof  "pro- 
oeecto  of  the  Iaaoe". 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aeetlon  147(g)  of  the 
UM  Code  to  amended  by  atrlktng  out  "ag- 
gregate authortoed  f  aoe  amount  of  the  toaue 
doee  not"  and  Ineertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "pro- 
eeeda  of  the  toaue  do  not". 

(C)  The  amendmenU  made  by  thto  parar 
graph  ahaU  apply  to  bonda  toaued  after  June 
M.  IM7. 

(14)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aectlan  14S(d)  of  the 
IMS  Code  (relating  to  apodal  rulee  for  rea- 
aonaldy  required  leaerve  or  replacement 
fund)  to  »tiM»M««Mi  by  atrlklng  out  "any  fund 
rttirftinrt  In  paragraph  (1)"  and  Ineertlng  In 
Ueu  thereof  "any  leeerve  or  replacement 
fund". 

(U)  Paragraph  (S)  of  aeetlon  14S(f)  of  the 
IMd  Code  to  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
thereof  the  following  new  aentence:  "A 
acrtae  of  laaum  which  are  redeemed  during  a 
gnnonth  period  (or  auch  longer  period  aa 
tbe  Secretary  may  preecrlbe)  abaU  be  treat- 
ed (at  the  election  of  tbe  toauer)  aa  1  tome 
for  purpoem  of  the  preceding  aentence  If  no 
bond  which  to  part  of  any  laeue  In  auch 
aertae  baa  a  maturity  of  more  than  60  daya 
(or  auch  longer  period  aa  tbe  Secretary  may 
f  eauilbe)  or  to  a  private  activity  bond." 

(U)(A)  Subdanae  (I)  of  aectlan 
14a(fX4XBXUl)  of  the  iM6  Code  (rdatlng 
to  aafe  hatter  for  determining  when  pro- 
oeeda  of  tax  or  revenue  anticipation  bonda 
are  expended)  to  amended  by  atrlklng  out 
"aggregate  face  amount  of  auch  toaue"  and 
bMcrtliw  In  Ueu  thereof  "proceeda  of  auch 
toaue". 

(B)  The  amendment  made  by  aubparar 
graph  (A)  ahaU  apply  to  bonda  toaued  after 
June  M.  1M7. 


(17XA)    Subparagraph    (C) 
I4a(fX4)  of  the  IMS  Code  to  i 

(I)  by  etrlktng  out  the  beading  and  tnaeri- 
liw  In  Ueu  thereof: 

"(C)  Bxcvno 
neanM  ta.eee.eee  oa  lbm  or  i 

(II)  by  redealgnating  elauem  (1)  through 
(hr)  aa  aubdaiwM  (I)  through  (IV).  reepeo- 
ttvely.  and  moving  tbe  marglna  of  auch  aub- 
daiiana  3  erne  to  the  rto^t.  and 

(III)  by  atrlklng  out  tbe  laat  aentence  and 
Ineertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following  new 


"(U)  AooaaoATioii  or  laatrma.— Por  pur- 
poeee  of  aubdauae  (IV)  of  clauae  (l>— 

"(I)  an  toauer  and  aU  cnUttea  which  laaue 
bondi  on  behalf  of  auch  toauer  abaU  be 
treated  aa  1  toauer. 

"(II)  aU  bonda  toaued  by  a  aubordlnate 
entity  ahalL  for  purpoem  of  applying  auch 
aubdauae  to  any  other  entity  to  which  auch 
entity  to  aubordlnate.  be  treated  aa  toaued  by 
auch  other  entity,  and 

"(in)  an  entity  formed  (or,  to  the  extent 
tntnrlded  by  the  Secretary,  availed  of)  to 
avoid  the  purpoaea  of  aueh  aubdauae  (IV) 
and  aU  other  entltlea  benefiting  thereby 

_  be  treated  aa  1  toauer. 

'(Ill)  rxwT*"'  a^rumoira  aoase  aor  iakbi 
xmto  Acoamn  m  URmmmwa  ait*LL  uaum 
aTATua.— There  ahaU  not  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count under  aubdauae  (IV)  of  dauM  (i)  any 
bond  toaued  to  refund  (other  than  to  ad- 
vance refund)  any  bond  to  the  extent  the 
amount  of  the  refunding  boixl  dom  not 
exceed  the  outatandlng  amoimt  of  the  re- 
funded bond.  

"(tv)  DamufiiiATioa  or  wiuiaaa  mwrvmi>- 
UM  womtm  BJOiBLB  voa  xxcBmoa  raoM 
UBAR  iBQunaiBre.— If  any  portion  of  an 
laaue  la  leaned  to  refund  other  bonda,  auch 
portion  ahaU  be  treated  aa  a  aepatate  toaue 
which  doee  not  meet  tbe  requlrementa  of 
paragrapha  (3)  and  (3)  by  reaaon  of  thto  aub- 
paragraph  unleea— 

"(I)  tbe  aggregate  face  amount  of  auch 
Imue  doee  not  exceed  $5,000,000. 

"(U)  each  refunded  bond 
part  of  an  laaue  which  waa  treated  aa  meet- 
ing the  requlremenU  of  paragrapha  (3)  and 
(3)  by  reaaon  of  thto  aubparagraph. 

"(m)  the  average  maUirtty  of  the  refund- 
ing bonda  toaued  aa  part  of  aueh  laaue  doea 
not  exceed  the  average  maturity  of  the 
bonda  to  be  refunded  by  auch  laaue.  and 

"(IV)  no  refunding  bond  haa  a  maturity 
date  which  to  later  than  the  date  which  to  SO 
yeara  after  the  date  the  original  bond  waa 
toaued. 

Subdauae  (in>  ahaU  not  apply  If  the  aver- 
age maturity  of  tbe  toaue  of  which  tbe  origi- 
nal bond  waa  a  part  to  8  yeara  or  leaa.  Por 
purpoam  of  thto  c'auae.  average  maturity 
■haU  be  determined  In  accordance  with  aee- 
tlon 147(bxaxA).  

"(v)  RaruaiMiwia  or  aoma  iaauB>  uma 
LAW  raiOB  TO  TAX  ivoBii  ACT  Of  i»aa.— If 
aeetlon  141(a)  did  not  apply  to  any  refunded 
bond,  tbe  laaue  of  whldi  auch  refunded 
bond  waa  a  part  ahaU  be  treated  aa  meeting 
tbe  requlrementa  of  aubdauae  (H)  of  clauae 
(IV)  If- 

"(I)  auch  toaue  waa  toaued  by  a  governmen- 
tal unit  with  gmerml  taxing  powera. 

"(n)  no  bond  toaued  aa  part  of  audi  laaue 
waa  an  Induatrlal  devdopment  bond  (aa  d»- 
ftaied  In  aeetlon  10S(bX3).  but  without 
regard  to  aubparagraph  (B)  of  aeetlon 
103(bXS))  or  a  private  loan  bond  (aa  defined 
tai  aeetlon  103(oX3XA).  but  without  regard 
to  any  exception  from  aueh  deflnltlan  other 
than  aeetlon  10S(oX3XC)).  and 


"(in)  the  aggregate  taee  amount  of  aU 
tax-exempt  bonda  (other  than  bonda  de- 
aerlbed  In  aubdauae  (U))  toaued  by  audi  unit 
during  tbe  m'*~*"'  year  In  which  auch 
I  did  not  exceed  M.OOO.OM. 


Referanom  tai  aubdaiiae  (n)  to  aeetlon  103 
aball  be  to  audi  aectlan  aa  In  effect  on  the 
day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  IMS.  Rulee  atanOar  to 
the  rutaa  of  dauam  (U)  and  (Ul)  abaU  apply 
for  purpoam  of  aubdauae  (m).  Por  purpoam 
of  aubdaiMe  (n)  of  daum  (1).  bonda  de- 
aolbed  In  aubdauae  (U)  of  thto  dauae  to 
which  aectkm  141(a)  dom  not  apply  aball 
not  be  treated  aa  private  acttvity  bonda." 

(B)  Subdauae  (IV)  of  aectlan 
148(fX4XCXl)  of  the  IMO  Code  (aa  redealg- 
nated  by  aubparagraph  (A))  to  amended  by 
atrlklng  out  "(and  aU  aubordlnate  enttttoa 
tbereofr. 

(CXI)  Except  aa  provided  In  dauae  (U),  the 
amendmenta  made  by  thto  paragraph  ahaU 
apply  to  bonda  toaued  after  June  30. 1M7. 

(11)  At  the  election  of  an  toauer  (made  at 
auch  time  and  In  auch  *««»''"—•  aa  tbe  Secre- 
taty  of  the  Treaaury  or  hto  delegate  may 
preecrlbe),  tbe  amendmenta  made  by  thto 
paragraph  aball  apply  to  auch  toauer  aa  If  In- 
duded  in  the  amendmenU  made  by  aeetlon 
1301(a)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1M6. 

(18)  Clauae  (1)  of  aectlan  148(fX4XD)  of 
the  IMS  Code  to  amended- 

(A)  by  tnaerttng  "for  a  program"  before 
"deacrfbed  in  aecUon  144(bXlXA)". 

(B)  by  atrlklng  out  "auch  a  program"  and 
Ineertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "auch  program". 


(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Amounta  dealgnated  aa  Interest  on 
student  loaiM  aball  not  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count In  detomlnlng  whether  the  iaauer  to 
rdmburaed  for  audi  costa.  Except  aa  other- 
wtae  hereafter  provided  In  reguJatlona  pre- 
acrfbed  by  the  Secretary,  ooata  deecrlbed  tai 
aubdauae  (I)  paid  from  amounU  earned  aa 
daaerlbed  In  the  flnt  aentence  of  thto  clauae 
may  alao  be  taken  Into  account  In  determln- 
taig  the  yield  on  the  atudent  loana  under  a 
program  daaerlbed  tai  aectlan  144(bXlXA)." 

(U)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aectlan  148(fX7) 
of  the  IMS  Code  to  »-'«~««^  by  atrlklng  out 
"due  to  reaaonablf  cauae  and  not"  and  In- 
eertlng tai  Ueu  thereof  "not  due". 

(30)  Clauae  (Ul)  of  aectkm  149(bX3XA)  of 
tbe  1M6  Code  to  amended  by  atrlklng  out 
"with  raapeet  to  any  bond  toaued  before  July 
1,  IMO". 

(31)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aeetlon  149(bX4) 
of  the  INO  Code  to  amended  by  atrlklng  out 
"a  qualified  atudent  loan  bond,  and  a  quali- 
fied redevelopment  bond"  and  taiaerttaig  tai 
lieu  thereof  "and  a  quaUfled  atudent  loan 


(33)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aeetlon  140(e)  of  the 
IMO  Code  (relating  to  information  report- 
ing) to  «!»«— wWmi  by  atrlklng  out  "there  to 
rtaaonahlf  cauae  for  the  f aOure  to  file  audi 
atatement  tai  a  timely  faahlon"  and  Inaerttaig 
In  Ueu  thereof  "the  faOure  to  fOe  in  a 
ttandy  faahlon  to  not  due  to  willful  neglect". 

(33XA)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aeetlon 
lS0(bX4)  of  tbe  19M  Code  (relating  to 
«.K««g»  in  uae  of  fadUttea  *«»«»»««*««  with  tax- 
exempt  private  activity  bonda)  to  amended 
by  taiaerting  before  the  period  "or  a  quaU- 
fled "wu  toaue  bond". 

(B)  The  hearting  for  paragraph  (4)  of  aec- 
tlan lB0(b)  of  the  1M6  Code  to  amended  by 
Inserting  "amb  small  nsux  bombs"  after 

(34XA)  Sabseetlon  (e)  of  aectlan  IM  of 
the  IMO  Code  to  amended  by  redraJgnaUng 
paragraph  (3)  aa  paragraph  (3)  and  by  in- 


eertlng after  paragraph  (1)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  TlXATlIBHT  Aa  PBIVAn  ACTIVITT  Bona 

om.T  roa  cmtTAxa  roBrosBa.— Bonda  which 
are  part  dt  an  toaue  which  meeU  the  re- 
qulremenU of  paragraph  (1)  aball  not  be 
treated  aa  private  acttvity  bonda  except  for 
purpoam  of  aeetUna  147(f)  and  149(d)." 

(B)  The  amendment  made  by  subpara^ 
graph  (A)  aball  apply  to  bonda  leaned  after 
June  30. 1M7. 

Oft)  Claum  (U)  of  aectkm  1301(fX3XC)  of 
the  Reform  Act  to  amended  to  read  aa  f ol- 

lOWK 

"(U)  Clauae  (U)  of  aectlan  3»(cX3XA)  to 
aufwAiH  by  atrlklng  out  aU  that  foUowa  'an 
amount  of  and  Ineertlng  In  lieu  thereof  'pri- 
vate activity  bonda  whkdi  It  may  otherwise 
toaue  dming  auch  calendar  year  under  aec- 
tkm 146,'." 

(36)  Subsection  (h)  of  aectkm  38  of  the 
lOM  Code  (rdattng  to  credit  for  taitereat  on 
certain  home  mortgagm)  to  amended  by 
BtrOdng  out  "IM7"  and  taiaerting  in  lieu 
thereof  "IMS". 

(37)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aeetlon 
lOXAXcXl)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  0>de 
of  1054,  aa  In  effect  on  tbe  day  before  tbe 
date  of  tbe  enactment  of  the  Reform  Act.  to 
amended  by  atrlUng  out  "1M7"  each  place 
It  appeara  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"10M". 

(b)  Ambsuiuts  Rbjud  to  Sbctiom  1311 
or  THB  Rbfobm  Act.— 

(1)  Sectton  1311  of  the  Reform  Act  to 
amended  by  redesignating  aubaectlon  (d)  aa 
aubaectlon  (e).  and  by  Inaerttaig  after  aubaec- 
tlon (c)  the  following  new  aubaeetkm: 

"(d)  Public  Appboval  abb  Ibpokmatiob 
RspuTiiw.— Secttona  147(f)  and  140(e)  of 
the  lOM  Code  ahaU  apply  to  bonds  laaued 
after  December  31. 19M." 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aeetlon  1311(b)  of  tbe 
Reform  Act  (relattaig  to  effective  date  for 
aectton  1301(f))  to  amoided  by  Ineertlng 
"with  reapect  to  non-toaued  bond  amounU 
elected"  after  "tosued". 

(C)  AMBBUMBBTa  Rblatbb  TO  Sbctiob  1313 

(1)  Clause  (1)  of  sectkm  lS13(aXlXB)  of 
the  Reform  Act  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"tbe  proceeda"  and  taiaerting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"the  net  prooeeda". 

(3XA)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  aectkm 
lS13(aX3)  of  the  Reform  Act  to  amended  by 
atrlklng  out  "aectkm  148"  and  taiaerttaig  tai 
Ueu  thereof  "aectkina  143(g)  and  148". 

(B)  Tbe  amendment  made  by  subpara' 
graph  (A)  aball  awly  to  tenda  laaued  after 
June  30. 1967. 

(3)  Subparagraph  (E)  of  aeetlon  lS13(aX3) 
of  the  Refmm  Act  is  amended  by  atrlklng 
out  "of  audi  Code". 

(4)  Paragraph  (3)  of  eeetkm  lS13(a)  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  aentence:  "In 
the  case  of  a  refunding  bond  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  with  reapect  to  a  qualified 
bond  deaerlbed  In  paragraph  (2XB),  the  re- 
qulremenU of  aectkm  UlKbXl)  irtildi  ap- 
plied to  audi  qualified  bond  aball  be  treated 
aa  apedfled  tai  thto  paragraph  with  reapect 
to  such  refundbv  bond." 

(5)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aeeUtm  lS13(aX4) 
of  the  Reform  Act  to  amended  by  taiaerttaig 
"and  by  substituting  "September  1,  lOST  for 
'August  16, 19M' "  before  the  comma  at  the 
end  thereof. 

(6)  Paragraph  (3)  of  sectkm  1313(b)  of  tbe 
Reform  Act  to  amwirted  by  addtaig  at  the 
end  thereof  "For  purpoam  of  tbe  preceding 
awitWM^f.  the  determination  of  whether  a 
bond  to  daaerlbed  tai  auch  aubaecUon 
(OX3XA)  ahaU  be  made  without  regard  to 
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than      aectlan 


any      exception      other 
103(0X2X0  of  aueh  Code." 

(7)  Subparagraph  (P)  of  eeetkm  lSU(bXS) 
of  the  Reform  Act  to  amenrtart  by  atrlktaig 
out  "of  auch  Code". 

(8)  Paragra^  (3)  of  aeetlon  1318(b)  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended  by  adding  after  sub- 
paragraph (F)  the  following  new  mbpan^- 
graph: 

"(O)  Bxcmt  aa  provided  tai  tbe  laat  aen- 
tence of  aubaeetkm  (exa)  of  thto  aectlan.  the 
requlremenU  of  aectlan  148(b)  (rdattng  to 
81M,OM.O0O  Ihnltallon  on  bonda  other  than 
hoairttal  bonda)." 

(9)  Paragraph  (5)  of  aectkm  131S(b)  of  tbe 
Reform  Act  to  amended  by  atrlktng  out  "are 
to  be"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "are  or 
will  be". 

(lOXA)  The  headtaig  for  anbaertkBi  (e)  of 
section  1313  of  the  Reform  Act  to  amended 
by  atrlklng  out  "Cdbbsbt"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Cbbiaib". 

(B)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1313(c>  of  tbe 
Reform  Act  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "apply  to  any  bond" 
and  taiaerttaig  tai  Ueu  thereof  "aiHdy  to  any 
bond  (or  aolea  of  bonda)".  and 

(U)  by  atrlklng  out  "law  do  not"  and  In- 
aerttaig tai  Ueu  thereof  "Uw  dkl  iwt". 

(IIXA)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aectkm 
131S(cXl)  of  the  Reform  Act  to  amended  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"(A)  the  average  maturity  of  tbe  iasue  of 
i^ilch  the  refundtaig  bond  to  a  part  dow  not 
exceed  the  average  maturity  of  tbe  bonds  to 
be  refunded  by  such  iaaoe.". 

(B)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aectkm  1318(e)  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended  by  addtaig  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f  oUowtaig  itew  aentenee: 
"Por  purpoam  of  aubparagraph  (A),  average 
maturity  ahaU  be  determined  in  aoootdanoe 
with  aectton  147(bX3XA)  of  the  19M  Code." 

(C)  Paragraph  (1)  of  sectkm  1313(e)  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended  by  addtaig  "and"  at 
tbe  end  of  aubparagraph  (B).  by  atrlklng  out 
subparagraph  (C).  and  by  redealgnating  sub- 
paragraph (D)  aa  aubparagraph  (C). 

(D)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aectlan 
131S(cX3)  of  the  Reform  Act  to  amended  by 
atrlklng  out  "and  (D)"  and  tnaerttng  in  Ueu 
thereof  "and  (C)". 

(E)  A  refunding  bond  laaued  before  July  1, 
1987,  aball  be  treated  aa  meeting  the  re- 
quirement of  aubparagraph  (A)  of  aactkm 
1313(cXl)  of  the  Reform  Act  U  such  bond 
met  the  requirement  of  auch  aubparagraph 
as  tai  effect  before  tbe  amendmenU  made  by 
thto  paragraph. 

(13)(A)  Subparagraph  (N)  of  aeetlon 
103(bX6)  of  the  19M  (3ode  (rdattng  to  tei^ 
^iw^ur^  datea)  to  amended  by  radaaignat- 
taig  dauam  (U)  and  (Ul)  aa  clauaw  (Ul)  and 
(Iv),  reapecttvely,  and  by  atrlktaig  out  dauae 
(i)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
taig  new  dauaec 

"(1)  IB  oBBauL.— Except  aa  provided  In 
dauae  (U),  thto  paragraiai  ahaU  not  apply  to 
any  obUiatton  toaued  after  December  81. 
19M. 

"(U)  Cbbtaim  BXPrnrnxBoa.- Thto  para^ 
grvh  ahaU  apply  to  any  obUgatkm  (or 
aertaa  of  obUgattona)  taaued  to  refund  an  ob- 
ligation laaued  on  or  before  December  81. 
19M,lf- 

"(I)  the  average  maturity  of  the  Isaoe  of 
which  the  refunding  obligation  to  a  part 
dom  not  exceed  tbe  average  maturity  of  the 
obUgatkuM  to  be  refunded  by  aoch  Iaaoe." 

"(n)  the  amount  of  the  refunding  obliga- 
tion doea  not  exceed  tbe  outatandlng 
amount  of  the  refunded  obligation,  and 

"(m)  the  proceeda  of  the  refunding  obU- 
gatkm are  need  to  redeem  tbe  refunded  obU- 
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I  not  lAtar  UWD  M 

of  tlM  IMMOM  of  tlM 

toiitr  *an  to 

wttb  ■rttoiBttOB  (bMMXBXD." 

(B>  Cteaa  (HU  «t  ■action  lOKbKtXlV)  of 
tlM  UM  Ooda.  —  riilwIpiHiil  by  aatapw»- 

oid  kMrttaw  to  UM  ttMraof  "IgST'. 
(U)  Ibnvaph  <t)  «f  wettcn  UlXo)  of 
the  BiiMn  Ac*  li  aBMBtfitf- 

CA)  by  ■triklBS  out  "tmtr  to  any  bond" 

mil  liUBlliii  III  lliii  lliwinf  "apply  to  any 

bond  ( or  aartH  of  boodir. 

(B>  by  atrtkkw  out  "■uhaacUMi  doaa  not" 

[  tai  llaa  tharaoT  "aubaaetton  did 

tat  Mib- 
tnUau  U»ar»- 


1S14 

UM  o(  tbe 
Ac*  to  amandad  by  addliw  at  tha 
tiM  foUowliw:  "Tbo 
the  moeadtod  aantamoa 
apply  to  a  bond  laauid  baton  Saptaoibar  a*. 
MM.  but  only  far  pmpcaaa  of  ilataniilntng 
i  toadvanea  refund 
bond  (or  a  bond  wlilefa  to  part  of  a 
I  of  refOBdlivi  of  audi  bond)  to  an  aiM- 
boBd  (wtthtai  tlM  maenlnt  a<  aeetlan 
14Ka)  of  the  UM  OodmlT 

(»  aubaartion  (f)  of  aaetton  U14  of  the 
naiOiiB  Aot  to  aiiiwiitort  by  atrlklnc  out  "De- 
nwifiw"    and    IimmIIih    tai    Ueu    tharaof 

(S)  SaeMoB  U14  of  the  Rafann  Act  to 
i  by  mdaalgnatliw  ai^aecittnn  (g )  aa 
I  (h)  and  tar  bwtlin  after  i 
ttOB  U)  the  foUowlnc  i 

paph  (S)  of  aaetton  IMACj)  of  the  1M4 
coda  tfototliw  to  poMey  atafaant)  ahall  not 
apply  to  any  bond  toauad  after  Ancuat  U. 


"for 


•  TO  aacnoa  UlS 

lACT.- 

(c)  of  aeetlan  ISlft  of  the 
kAettoi 

(A)  by 
after  "UM  Ooda"  eaoh  plaea  It  i 

(B)  by  aferfldiw  out  "before  Ausuat  W 
eoeh  plaee  It  appeara  and  liiwirttng  In  Ueu 
thereof  "on  Ancuat  U".  and 

(C)  by  addtaw  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 


yeor  II 


"The  preeedtiw  aentenoe  aball  not  apply  to 
the  extent  eectkm  ItlMbXk)  treata  any 
bond  aa  a  private  activity  bond  for  purpoeee 
of  aeetloB  14S  o<  the  IMS  Code." 

(SXA)  aobeecttoi  (e>  of  aectlaB  U16  of 
the  Ref  onn  Act  to  aoanded  by  addinc  at  the 
and  thereof  the  foOowInc  new  aantence: 
"The  preeedliw  eantenee  ahaU  not  apply  to 
any  bond  which  (If  toaoed  on  Aucnet  M. 
UM)  would  have  been  an  Induatrial  devel- 
opnent  bond  (ae  defined  In  aeetlon  lOKbXS) 
of  the  1M4  Code)." 

(B)  The  aaaendknent  made  by  aubparm- 
graph  (A)ahall  apply  to  bonda  lamed  after 
JtoeU.UW.  

(IXA)  aubeecttoie  (aKi).  (bXl).  (eXl).  and 
UXl)  of  aeettai  UU  of  the  Reform  Aot  are 
eaeh  amiaiilad  by  linaitliig  "and  aa  havinc  a 
eairytorward  pmpoae  deecrlbed  In  aeetlan 
14d(fXt)  of  eoeh  Code."  after  "the  UM 
Code". 

(B)  The  amendment  made  by  ■ubpara' 
graph  (A)  ahall  apply  only  with  reapeet  to 


oarryf orwardi  of  volume  eap  for  yean  after 
IMC 

(S)  aubeeetlon  (e)  of  aeetlan  Ul«  of  the 
Refom  Aet  to  anMudad  by  addtag  at  the 
and  thereof  the  f oOowlBg  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Arruoanm  oy  aaenaw  i«T(b).— A 
bond  to  whldi  thto  aubaertlnn  appUee  (other 
than  a  refundliw  bond)  ahall  to  Uaated  aa 
iimlli^  tto  raqutramenta  of  aeetlan  I4T(b) 
of  the  IMS  Ooda  If  tto  average  matnrtty 
(dateraalnad  In  aooordanoe  with  aeetlon 
14T(bxaXA)  of  aueh  Code)  of  tto  toaue  of 
which  aueh  bond  to  apart  doea  not  exoeed 
M  yean.  A  bond  toaoed  to  refund  (or  which 
to  part  of  a  aarlee  of  bondi  toauad  to  refund) 
a  bond  ibierilhBtl  In  tto  preceding  aentenoe 
■han  to  treated  aa  meetliig  tto  requlre- 
monta  of  audi  aaetkn  if  tto  rafondlng  bond 
baa  a  maturity  date  not  later  than  tto  date 
which  to  SO  yeen  after  tto  date  on  which 
the  original  bond  waa  toaued." 

(I)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aeetlon  1116(e)  of  tto 
Ref  arm  Aet  to  amended— 

(A)  by  tneerting  "(and  aeetlan 
lOMhxaXBXIl)  of  tto  1M4  Coder  after 
"ItM  Code"  tto  tirat  place  It  appeara.  and 

(B)  by  taMitIng  "(and  aeetlao  lOMbXie) 
of  tto  1M4  Coder  after  "1M6  Code"  in  tto 


at  tto  end  of  ■nbaerrinn  (r)  tto  following 


(4)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aeetlan  lS16(g)  of  tto 
Reform  Aet  to  amended^ 

(A)  by  atrlklng  out  "deecrlbed  In  the  para- 
graph (Sr  in  aubparagraph  (A)  and  inaert- 
taig  In  Ueu  thereof  "toauad  to  provide  a  facil- 
ity ibTrmnrt  in  paragraph  (S)".  and 

(B)  by  atrlklng  out  "which  paragraph  (S)" 
In  aubparagraph  (C)  and  ineertlng  in  Ueu 
thereof  "which  aueh  paragraph  (ir. 

(ft)  Paragraph  (•)  of  aectlon  UlWg)  of  tto 
Reform  Act  to  amended  by  Ineertlng  "(and 
tto  provlalona  of  aeetlan  lS14r  after  "aee- 
tlan IMl". 

(•)  Paragraph  (7)  of  aeetlan  iaig(g)  of  tto 
Reform  Aet  to  amended  to  read  aa  f oQowa: 

"(T)  In  tto  caae  of  a  bond  dearriberl  In  aee- 
tlon nXd)  of  tto  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1M4— 

"(A)  aactlon  141  of  tto  1M6  Code  ahaU  to 
appUed  without  regard  to  aubaartlnn  (aXS) 
and  paragrapto  (4)  and  (ft)  of  ■obeectlon  (b). 

"(B)  paragrapto  (1)  and  (3)  of  aeetlon 
141(b)  of  tto  IMft  Code  ahaU  to  appUed  by 
■ubetltuting  '3ft  percent'  for  '10  percent' 
eaeh  |4ace  It  appeara,  and 

"(C)  aeetlon  14P(b)  of  tto  19M  Code  ahaU 
not  apply. 

Thto  paragraph  ahall  not  apply  to  any  bond 
toauad  after  December  31.  IMO." 

(TXA)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aectloo 
Ulft(gX8)  of  tto  Reform  Aet  to  ameiwiwd  by 
luaeiUug  "and  aa  tovtng  a  carryforward 
purpooe  deecrlbed  in  aeetlon  14«(fX8)  of 
MKh  Code."  after  "tto  IMS  Code". 

(B)  Tto  amendment  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  ahaU  apply  only  with  reapeet  to 
oarryf orwanto  of  volume  cap  for  yean  after 
IMS. 

(ft)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aactlon  lilS(J)  of  tto 
Reform  Aet  to  iiixinrtwl — 

(A)  by  atrlkhig  out  "$40.«M>.(MX>"  and  tai- 
aertbw  tai  Ueu  thereof  "$17S.000.000".  and 

(B)  by  atrlklng  out  "December  31.  IMT' 
and  taMerttng  in  Ueu  thereof  "tto  date 
which  to  1  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  tto  Technical  CorrecUona  Act  of 
IMT'. 

(ft)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  1316(k)  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"ftM.OM.<M)0  must  to  redeemed  no  later 
than  November  1.  UST"  and  inaerthig  in 
Ueu  thereof  "no  more  than  ftftft.lMM).OM  shaU 
to  outstanding  later  than  November  1, 
19g7". 

(10)  Section  1104  of  tto  Mortgage  Sutoldy 
Bond  Tax  Act  of  IMO  to  amwwVid  by  adding 


"Section  14S(f)  of  tto  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  ISM  and  tto  amandmenU  made  by 
aectlon  IMl  of  tto  Tu  Reform  Act  of  IftM 
ahaU  not  apply  to  any  bonds  deecribert  In 
paragraph  (1)  which  may  to  tosued  as  a 
result  of  tto  ameodDMnts  made  by  tto  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  IftM" 

(11)  Subaaetlon  (1)  of  aeetlan  ISIS  of  tto 
Reform  Aet  to  hereby  repealed. 

(g)  am»m— ■■■■  rbaxbd  to  Sbctxow  1317 
or  TMB  Rwm  Act. — 

(1)  Subparagraph  (J)  of  aeetlan  1317(3)  of 
tto  Reform  Act  to  amended  by  atrlklng  out 
"began  eoaatraetlon  tai  IftSO"  and  tnaerttaig 
tai  Ueu  thereof  ".  a  aubaldlary  of  Stem  Pa- 
cific Reaoureea.  began  tai  ISM  work  to 
design,  finance,  ecnstruct.  and  operate". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  1317(3)  of 
tto  Reform  Aet  to  amended  by  strlktaig  oat 
all  that  fttUowa  "IftM  Code."  tai  cUuee  (i) 
and  tiMtirfhig  tai  lieu  thereof  tto  f oDowtnr 

"(11)  tto  booda  to  to  toaued  to  provide  fi- 
nancing for  such  stadium  ara  iaaued  purao- 
ant  to  PJL  ft4-1470  of  tto  State  tai  which 
such  dty  to  located  (and  by  an  agency  cre- 
ated thereby),  and 

"(lU)  tto  *»«<"'""  to  to  to  located  in  such 
dty. 

Tbe  aggregate  face  amount  of  bonda  to 
which  thto  subparagraph  appllea  ahaU  not 
exceed  $3M.0M.0M.  A  canyforward  of  a 
IftM  volume  cap  tm  a  sradliim  for  which  an 
taiduoement  reeolutlon  waa  adopted  by  an 
agency  of  such  State  on  November  30.  IftM. 
and  a  carryforward  of  a  IftM  volume  cap  for 
which  an  electlan  was  made  by  such  dty  on 
December  31.  IftM.  shall  both  to  vaUd  with 
reject  to  bonda  Issued  by  tto  agency  re- 
ferred to  tai  cUuae  (U)  for  tto  stadium  de- 
scribed tai  the  1st  sentence  of  thto  subpara- 
gnvh." 

(3)  Subparagraph  (P)  of  aectlon  1317(3)  of 
tto  Reform  Act  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"December  ft.  IftM"  and  taiaerttaig  tai  Ueu 
thereof  "December  3.  IftM". 

(4)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  1317  of  tto 
Reform  Act  to  amended  by  addtaig  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(Z)  A  faculty  to  deacrltod  tai  thto  subpara- 
graph If — 

"(1)  such  facility  was  a  redevelopment 
project  that  was  approved  In  concept  by  the 
dty  oouncQ  tai  October  lftS4.  and 

"(U)  iao.OM.OM  In  funds  for  such  facfllty 
was  identified  tai  a  ft-year  budget  approved 
by  tto  dty  redevelopment  agency  on  De- 
cember 13. 19S4. 

Tto  aggregate  face  amount  of  bonds  to 
which  thto  subparagraph  applies  shaU  not 
exceed  ftM.OM.OOO." 

(ft)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  1317  of  tto 
Ref  oral  Act  to  amended— 

(A)  by  strlktaw  out  "IftM.  Tto  bonds"  and 
tavertlng   In   lieu   thereof   "10M.   and   tbe 


(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  tto  end  of 
subparagraph  (A),  and 

(C)  by  adding  "and"  at  tto  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B). 

(S)  Subparagraph  (W>  of  aectlon  1317(S) 
of  tto  Reform  Act  to  ammrted  to  read  as  f ol- 

lOWK 

"(W)  A  project  to  deecrlbed  tai  thto  sub- 
paragraph if  such  project  is— 

"(1)  a  part  of  tto  Kenoaha  Downtown  Re- 
development project,  and 

"(U)  located  tai  an  area  bounded— 

"(I)  on  tto  east  by  tto  east  waU  of  the 
Army  Corpa  of  wiig«»—«  Confined  Dtapoaal 
PadUty  (extended). 


"(II)  on  tto  north  by  4Sth  Street  (ex- 
tended), 

"(ni)  on  tto  west  by  tto  preeent  CaUcago 
*  Northweotem  Railroad  traein.  and 

"(IV)  on  tto  aouth  by  tto  north  Une  of  B- 
didman  Park  (SOth  Street)  (extended). 
Tto  aggregate  face  amount  of  bonda  to 
whldi  thto  subparagraph  apcdlea  ahaU  not 
ffufji^i^  ftlM,OM.(KKt." 

(7)  Paragraph  (S)  of  aectlon  1317  of  tto 
Reform  Aet  to  amendad  by  redeaignaUng 
subparagraph  (X)  as  subparagraph  (Z)  and 
by  iiweiting  after  aubparagraph  (W)  tto  f ol- 
lowlng  new  sutaparagraphc 

"(X)  A  project  to  deaerlbed  tai  thto  sub- 
parasn^  if  a  ledavalopment  plan  for  such 
project  was  approved  by  tto  dty  ooundl  of 
Bdl  Oardem.  Callfocntai,  on  June  13.  1979. 
Tto  aggregate  face  amount  of  bonds  to 
whldi  thto  subparagraph  applies  shaU  not 
exceed  ftlO.OOO.OOO. 

"(T)  Nothing  tai  thto  paragraph  shaU  to 
cotMtrued  aa  tovlng  tto  effect  of  exempting 
from  tax  intereet  on  any  bond  iasued  after 
June  10.  Ift67,  If  audi  taiterest  would  not 
tove  been  exempt  from  tax  were  such  bond 
tosued  on  August  18.  IftM." 

(ft)  Tto  last  aentenoe  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  eectkm  1317(7)  of  tbe  Reform  Aet  to 
•motwWui  by  ineertlng  before  tto  period 
"and  aeetlan  14»(dX3)  of  tto  IftM  Code 
ShaU  not  apply  to  bonds  so  treated". 

(ft)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  aectlon  1317(7)  of 
tto  Refom  Aet  to  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
knra: 

"(D)  A  fadUty  to  deecrlbed  tai  thto  sub- 
paragraph If— 

"(1)  It  to  a  oonventlan.  trade,  or  spectator 
fadUty. 

"(U)  a  regkmal  convention,  trade,  and 
spectator  farilltlea  study  committee  was  cre- 
ated befan  Mardi  1ft.  IftM.  with  reapeet  to 
such  fadUty.  and 

"(iU)  feaslblUty  and  preliminary  deaign 
conaultanU  were  hired  on  May  1.  IftM.  and 
October  31.  IftM.  with  respect  to  such  fadU- 
ty. 

Tto  aggregate  face  amount  of  bonds  to 
which  thto  subparagraph  appllea  shaD  not 
exceed  tto  excem  of  ftl7ft,000.0M  ovor  the 
amount  of  bonda  to  which  paragraph 
(MXB)  appUea." 

(U)  Clauae  (U)  of  section  1317(7XO)  of 
tto  Reform  Act  to  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lowa: 

"(tt)  audi  fadlltsr's  location  was  approved 
tai  December  IftM  by  a  task  force  created 
Jointly  by  tto  Oovetnor  of  tto  State  within 
which  such  fadllty  wfll  to  located  and  tto 
mayor  of  tto  capital  dty  of  such  State, 
and". 

(11)  Subparagraph  (J)  of  section  1317(7) 
of  tto  Reform  Aet  to  amended— 

(A)  by  strlktaig  out  "dvlc  festival"  tai 
daiMC  (1)  and  taiaerting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"aquafeattval". 

(B)  by  striking  out  clauae  (11)  and  Ineertlng 
tai  Ueu  thereof  tto  f  idlowtaig: 

"(U)  a  referendum  was  hdd  on  April  S. 
IftM.  tai  which  voten  pennltted  tto  dty 
coundl  to  leaae  IM  acrea  of  dedtoated  park- 
land for  tto  purpoae  of  constructing  such 
fadllty.  and",  and 

(C)  by  atrlktaw  out  "M.000.000"  and  tai- 
aerttng  tai  Ueu  thereof  "ftlO.OM.O0O". 

(13)  Subparagrai^  (B)  of  aectlon  1S17(B) 
of  tto  Reform  Act  to  amended  by  striking 
out  "Mardi  ft,  IftM"  and  taiaerttaig  tai  Ueu 
thereof  "Mardi  6.  IftM". 

(13)  Clauae  (Ul)  of  aeetlon  1317(ftXJ)  of 
tto  Reform  Aet  to  amended  by  striking  out 
aU  that  precedea  "by  the  governor"  and  tai- 
sertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  the  f  oUowlnr 


"(Ui)  such  fadUtys  kwatlon  was  approved 
tai  December  IftM  by  a  task  force  created 
Jotaitly". 

(14)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aectlon  1317(11) 
of  tto  Reform  Aet  to  amended  by  strlktaig 
out  "and  aeetlan  143(a)"  and  tanertlng  In 
Ueu  thereof  'in  aeetlan  14a(ar. 

(1ft)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  aectlon  1317(11) 
of  tto  Reform  Aet  to  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(C)  A  faculty  to  deecrlbed  tai  thto  subpara- 
graph if  It  to  deecrlbed  tai  aectlon 
18SS(eX3XC)  of  thto  Act" 

(15)  Subparagraph  (X)  of  aectlon  1317(13) 
of  tto  Reform  Act  to  amended  by  striking 
out  tto  last  aentenoe. 

(17)  Paragraph  (IS)  of  aectlon  1317  of  tto 
Reform  Aet  to  annmrtnd  by  addtaig  at  tto 
end  thereof  tto  following  new  subpara- 
gnphK 

"(AA)  A  residential  rental  property 
project  to  described  in  thto  subparagraph  U 
It  to  tto  Carriage  Trace  realdentlal  rental 
project  tai  CUnton.  Tenneaaee.  Tto  aggre- 
gate face  amount  of  bands  to  irtilch  thto 
subparagraph  appUes  sbaU  not  exceed 
$10.0M.M0. 

"(BB)  A  realdentlal  rental  property 
mojeet  to  deecrlbed  in  thto  subparagraph 
if- 

"(1)  a  contract  to  purchase  such  propoty 
was  dated  as  of  August  0.  IftM. 

"(U)  there  was  an  inducement  reaolutlon 
adopted  on  September  37.  IftM.  for  tto  iasu- 
ance  of  obllgaUons  to  finance  such  property, 

"(iU)  there  was  a  State  court  final  valida- 
tion of  such  «T>Mw-hig  on  November  15, 
1985,  and 

"(Iv)  the  certificate  of  nonappeal  from 
such  validation  was  avaUahle  on  December 
15,  IftM. 

Tto  aggregate  face  amount  of  bonds  to 
which  thto  subparagraph  apidlee  shaD  not 
exceed  ft87.7M,0M." 

(18)  Paragraph  (14)  of  section  1317  of  tto 
Reform  Aet  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"ftM.0M,000"  and  taiaerting  tai  Ueu  thereof 
"$130,OM,000". 

(1ft)' Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  1317(15) 
of  tto  Reform  Aet  to  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  aU  that  foUows  "agree- 
ment with"  in  dauae  (i)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "an  underwriter  to  provide  planning 
and  *«..«~.i«i  guidance  for  a  poaslble  txmd 
issue,  and",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "cotlficates"  tai  dauae 
(U)  and  taiserUng  in  Ueu  thereof  "bond 
iasue" 

(30)  Paragraph  (16)  of  section  1317  of  tto 
Reform  Act  to  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence. 

(31)  Clause  (i)  of  section  1317(lftXD)  of 
tto  Reform  Aet  to  amended  by  strlktaig  out 
"light  rail  tramltway"  and  ineertlng  in  tou 
thereof  "fixed  guideway". 

(33)  Paragraph  (30)  of  aectlon  1317  of  tto 
Reform  Act  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"Sectlan  148(f)"  and  taiaerttaig  tai  Ueu  there- 
of "Subeectlons  (cX3)  and  (f)  of  sectlan 
148". 

(33)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  sectlan  1317(31) 
of  tto  Reform  Act  to  amended— 

(A)  by  strlklnc  out  "Subsection  (c)"  and 
tnaerttaig  in  Ueu  thereof  "Subsections 
(cX3)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "103A(gX5XC)l"  and 
taMcrtlng  taa  Ueu  thereof  "103A(gX5XC)". 

(34)  Paragraph  (33)  of  section  1317  of  tto 
Reform  Act  to  ^^—n^mA  to  read  as  foUowK 

"(22)  DowwTowa  Bauavauiriuai 
numcT.— Subaaetlon  (b)  of  aectlon  SM  of 
tto  Tax  Ref  onn  Aet  of  IftM  to  amended  by 
addliw  at  tto  end  thereof  tto  following  new 
paragraph: 


nonet.— Tto  amieubnenta 
made  by  thto  section  rtiaU  not  apply  to  any 
obligation  which  to  tosued  as  part  of  an  towie 
M  percent  or  mora  of  tto  proceeds  of  whldi 
are  to  to  uaed  to  provide  a  project  to  ae- 
qulre  and  redevelop  a  duwutuwu  area  If — 

'(A)  on  August  15.  IftM.  a  downtown  rede- 
velopment authority  adopted  a  reaotution  to 
issue  obligations  for  such  project, 

'(B)  before  September  M,  IftM.  tto  dty 
expended,  at  entered  Into  binding  contracta 
to  expend,  more  than  $10,0M,0M  In  connec- 
tion with  sudi  project,  and 

'(C)  tto  State  supreme  court  issued  a 
ruling  regarding  tto  propoaed  finanring 
strricture  for  sudi  project  on  December  11, 
lOM. 

Tto  aggregate  face  amount  of  obUgatlooa  to 
which  thto  paragraph  apidlea  ahaU  not 
exceed  $W.000.000  and  such  obUgatlons 
must  to  issued  before  January  1. 1993.' " 

(25)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  seetkn  1117(34) 
of  tto  Reform  Aet  to  amended  by  addtaig  at 
tto  end  thereof  the  foUowinr  "Tto  last 
paragraph  of  thto  seetkn  shall  not  apply  to 
tto  treatment  under  tto   preceding  aen- 


(3SXA)  Clause  (1)  of  section  1317(35XA)  of 
tto  Reform  Act  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"3  counties"  and  taiaerting  tai  Ueu  thereof  "1 
at  more  of  3  counties". 

(B)  Clauae  (I)  of  aectlon  1317(35XB)  of  tto 
Reform  Aet  to  amended  by  adding  at  tto 
end  thereof  tto  foUowlng  new  aentenoe- 
"For  purposes  of  applying  aactlon  14S(k)  <tf 
tto  19M  Code,  the  public  utIUty  fadUty  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (A)  shaD  to  treated 
as  deecrlbed  In  paragraph  (3)  of  aueh  aeetlan 
and  such  paragraph  shall  to  ap^led  with- 
out regard  to  tto  requlreBMnt  that  tto 
issuer  estahUsh  that  a  State's  diare  of  tto 
IMS  of  a  fadUty  (or  IU  output)  wfll  equal  or 
exceed  tto  State'a  ahare  of  tto  private  activ- 
ity bonds  issued  to  finanoe  tto  fadltty." 

(37)  Subparagraph  (I)  of  aeetlan  Un(a7) 
of  the  Ref  onn  Aet  to  amended  by  addtaig  at 
the  end  thereof  tto  foUowing:  "Par  pur- 
poeee of  detennlning  vrtiettor  any  bond  to 
which  thto  subparagraph  appltoe  to  a  ouali- 
fled  small  Issue  bond,  there  shaU  not  to 
taken  into  account  under  aeetlan  144(a)  of 
tto  19M  Code  capital  expendltores  with  re- 
spect to  any  internal  revenue  aervlce 
center." 

(38)  CtoiMe  (i)  of  aeetlcn  1317(39XB)  of 
the  Reform  Act  to  amended  by  striking  out 
all  that  follows  "IftM"  and  inaerttng  tai  Ueu 
thereof  ",  by  tto  State  of  Connecticut, 
and". 

(39)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  aectlon  1317(39) 
of  tto  Reform  Aet  to  amended  by  striUng 
out  "tto  net  proceeds"  and  taiaerting  tai  Ueu 
thereof  "tto  proceeds". 

(M)  Section  U17(33XAXtt)  of  tto  Reform 
Act  to  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "on"  and  ineertlng  In 
Ueu  thereof  "dated"  eaeh  idace  it  appears, 
and 

(B)  by  ineertlng  "dated  on  December  1. 
IftM"  aftCT  "(Sertea  IftSftA  and  USSBr  to 
subdause  (m). 

(31)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aectlon  1317(n) 
of  tto  Reform  Act  to  amended  by  adding  at 
tto  end  thereof  tto  following  new  senttswe: 
"Tto  aggregate  face  amount  of  bonds  to 
which  thto  subparagraph  appUea  shaU  not 
fif^^(j  ftM.0M.0M." 

(33)  Subparagraph  (O)  of  aeetlon  U17(8S) 
of  tto  Reform  Aet  to  amended  by  strlktaig 
out  "subparagraph  (H)"  and  ineertlng  to 
Ueu  thereof  "subparagraph  (FT. 
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(SS) 
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<A)br 
InllMi 

OHd  to 


to 
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(H)  of  tmdtkm  ISlTCtt) 
Apt  la 

_Ollk«lMIM(il) 

tlM  faOowliig: 

of  tlM  iMua  ar*  to  b« 

(to  b«  a»»<iniitniii1 

ttM  ItoiMr)  whiflh  are 

prajMte  iDtoBdad  to  b*  d- 

that  WW*  ttM  MbiMt  of  a 

to  OonsNaa  on  Novam* 

T  ItM.  and",  and 
(a)'by  aMkw  at  ttM  «kl  UMtoof  Um  UA- 

to  which  thla 
bo  traaUd  aa 
MUeXS)  bondk  if  raofa  booda 
imdd  aok  (If  iMiad  on  Aucnat  IB.  lMt>  be 
feadHMal  davatapiMnt  bands  (aa  iltfliif*  In 
aaettoa  ICKbXS)  of  Vbm  1M4  Code),  and  aae- 
tton  147(f)  of  ttM  UM  coda  abaD  not  apply 
to  ttM  tana  of  wbtoh  aoeh  bondi  an  a  part." 
(94)  aokpamnph  (K)  of  aaedon  ISinU) 
of  tba  ItoAxin  Act  H  amandad- 

(A)  bv  atrlkliw  oat  "tba  taaoa  ia~  In  dauaa 
(1)  and  hiiwliiM  In  llaa  thanof  "tho  loaoe  or 
<Miaaanr. 

(B)  bv  atilktDC  oat  "1.000  aqoara  foot"  and 
In  Uea  tbotwif  "Mft.000  aquara 


(C)  by  atrlkliw  out  "41M.000.000"  and  In- 
aortliw  In  Uea  tiMreoC  "lllS.000.000". 

(M)  Fwacraph  (M)  of  aaetton  1»7  of  the 
RafttB  Act  la  aaaaBdad  by  atiftlnc  out  aub- 
pangnptaa  (M).  (MX  and  (O)  and  Inaerttnc 
In  Uaa  thereof  the  foDowtnc  new  mibparar 


"(If )  nwModi  of  an  laaue  are  deacrlbeil  tn 
thto  anbpan«rap>t  i<  ooBh  laaoe  la  lamed  on 
behalf  of  the  Society  of  the  New  York  Hoe- 
pttal  to  fkMnee  oanplettaB  of  a  project  oom- 
by  aoeh  boapttal  In  1001  for  oon- 
of   a   illagnnatir    and   treatment 

or  to  refund  bondi  laaued  oo  behalf 

of  aodi  hoopttal  in  ooonectlon  with  the  eon- 
atmettOB  of  auch  jfrg**-^**  and  treatment 
^ftri^^  or  to  flnanrr  ooBatmotlon  and  ren- 
ovation projeete  aeaortBteil  with  an  lnp»- 
tlHit  payehlatrte  care  fadUty.  The  aorecate 
Itee  amount  of  ben*  to  which  thle  sabpor»- 
(raph  appttto  ahall  not  aneed  1150.000.000. 

"an  Any  bond  to  whldi  eeettai  145(b)  of 
the  liOO  Code  doee  not  apply  by  raaaon  of 
thta  paragraph  (other  than  aubpaiacraph 
(A)  tiMreof)  ahaU  be  taken  Into  aooount  in 
determlDliw  whether  such  eectlon  appUee  to 
any  later  imue. 

"(O)  In  the  eaae  of  any  refundinc  bond— 

"(I)  to  which  any  eubparasraph  of  thia 
parasiaph  appUea,  and 

"(II)  to  which  the  laet  lentenne  of  aectkn 
lSl*(eX»appllea. 

auch  bond  ahaU  be  treated  aa  havlnc  eoai 
apidy   (and   the   refundinc 
be  treatad  for  purpoeee  of  such 

.taaoed  before  January  1.1M6.  and 

not  betnc  an  adranee  refundinc)  unleee 
the  iBanor  daeta  the  oppoaite  raault." 

(M)  Paracraph  (M)  of  aectlon  1517  of  the 
Baform  Act  la  amended  by  atrlklnc  out 
"5M.000.000"  and  liiewlliic  In  lieu  thereof 


(57)  Paracraph  (55)  of  aectlon  1517  of  the 
Reform  Act  ia  »—"— '*»^  by  atrlklnc  out  "and 
aactloiM  145  and  140". 

(M)  Paracrapb*  (W)  and  (40)  of  aeetloD 
U17  of  the  Reform  Act  are  amemVwl  to  read 
aafoDowa: 

"(5f )  COtnua  aona  ■aatxm  as  vuxam 
•eitcxs)  soma.— A  bond  ieaoad  aa  part  of 
an  taaoe  ahall  be  toeated  for  purpoem  of 
part  IV  of  eubehepter  B  of  diapter  1  of  the 
1500  Cbda  aa  a  quaUtled  501(eK5)  bond  If— 

"(A)  aneh  bond  would  not  (if  laaued  on 
15.  15M)  be  an  Induatrlal  dwFelop- 


bond  (aa  defined  in  aectlon  105(bXl) 

of  the  1504  Code),  and 

"(B)  auch  laaue  waa  approved  by  city 
voters  on  January  15. 1505.  for  ooortructlan 
or  nnovatlon  of  tacftttlea  for  the  oulturml 
and  perfbrminc  arte. 

Tlie  accrecato  fMe  amount  of  bonds  to 
which  this  paracraph  apphee  shall  not 
smaed  55.000.(W0. 

"(40)  fT*"'  LnaAiT  aoime.— In  the  oaae 
of  a  bond  lasued  before  January  1,  1500.  by 
the  City  of  Los  Ancelee  Community  Rede- 
velopment Aceney  to  provide  the  Ubrary 
and  related  atrueturee  aaaortated  with  the 
City  of  U»  Ancetae  Osntral  Library  Project, 
the  owmsihip  and  uae  of  the  land  and  fa- 
"^M^^a  sssnrlafril  with  auch  project  by  per- 
whleh  are  not  covemmental  unlta  (or 
ta  from  auch  peraone)  ahaU  not  ad- 
atfeet  the  exdualon  tram  croas 
ondsr  section  105  of  the  1064  Code 
of  intereet  on  such  bonds." 

(50)  Paracraph  (41)  of  section  1517  of  the 
Reform  Act  ta  — >«»whMi  to  read  aa  f  (dlowK 

"(41)  CMKAiM  aasuauuw  oauoAnowa  vob 
cmrzsni  vowia  r*ciunaa.— With  respect  to 
a  net  billed  nuclear  power  factUtlaa  located 
tn  the  State  of  Waahtncton  on  whkh  oon- 
etmctlon  has  been  rfp— »'**^  the  requlre- 
menU  of  eectlon  147(b>  of  the  1500  (»de 
Shan  be  treated  aa  satisfied  with  remeet  to 
refundhw  bonds  Issued  before  1005  if — 

"(A)  each  refundinc  bond  has  a  maturity 
date  not  later  than  the  maturity  date  of  the 
refunded  bond,  and 

"(B)  the  tacOltlee  have  not  been  placed  in 
Ml  it^iji  M  of  the  date  of  tasiianr*  of  the  re- 
fundlnc  bond. 

The  accrscate  face  amount  of  bonds  to 
which  thta  paravaph  appllee  shall  not 
exceed  53.000.000.000.  Section  140  of  the 
1900  Code  and  the  last  paracraph  of  thta 
section  shaU  not  apply  to  bonds  to  which 
thta  paracraph  appUea." 

(40)  Paracraph  (tf )  of  section  1517  of  the 
Reform  Act  ta  -■««»wi«Mi  by  ineertinc  before 
the  period  "and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1006  shall  be  applied  without  recard  to 
section  140(dX3)." 

(41)  Paracraph  (44)  of  section  1517  of  the 
Reform  Act  ta  amended— 

(A)  by  iiMertinc  after  "1966  Oxle"  the  fol- 
lowlnc:  "and  the  temporary  period  llmita- 
tlon  of  aectlon  146(cxa)  of  the  1060  Code". 

(B)  by  strikinc  out  "5100.000.000"  and  In- 
sertlnc  in  lieu  thereof  "5500.000.000",  and 

(C)  by  strikinc  out  "Hospital  Bond  Pool" 
in  the  aeoond  Item  In  the  table  and  inaerttnc 
in  lieu  thereof  "Hospital  Bqulpment  Loan 
CouneO". 

(43)  Paracraph  (48)  of  section  1517  of  the 
Reform  Act  ta  amended  by  strikinc  out 
"either"  in  the  material  preoedlnc  subpara- 
craph  (A)  aikd  ineertinc  in  lieu  thereof 
"any". 

(45)  Sttbparacraph  (B)  of  section  1517(46) 
of  the  Reform  Act  ta  amwidwl  by  strikinc 
out  "subparacraph  (O)"  and  ineertinc  in 
lieu  thereof  ■*paracrapb  (axU)". 

(44)  Paracraph  (46)  of  aectlon  1517  of  the 
Reform  Act  ta  ameiMled  by  addlnc  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlnc  new  subpara- 
craph: 

"(C)  A  facOlty  which  ta  part  of  a  project 
described  in  paracraph  (6XO).  The  accre- 
gate  face  amount  of  bonds  to  which  thta 
subparacraph  applies  shall  not  eaceed 
530.<M>0.<MW." 

(46)  Paracraph  (40)  of  section  1517  of  the 
Reform  Act  ta  amended— 

(A)  by  atrlklnc  out  "149(d)"  and  Ineertinc 
in  lieu  thereof  "149(dMa)".  and 

(B)  by  tTMortlnc  "United  States"  liefore 
"HoiHinc  Aot  of  1957". 


(46XA)  Paracraph  (50)  of  section  1517  of 
the  Reform  Aot  ta  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"(60)  TaAMRiosnB  Bosna  suaracr  to  caa- 
wf  Boua.— In  the  ease  of  any  bond  to 
which  any  provision  of  thta  ssctlon  appltaa. 
except  as  othsrwlse  expressly  provided,  see- 
tloni  105  and  lOSA  of  the  1664  Code  shaO  be 
applied  as  if  ths  reouirements  of  sections 
147(c).  146.  and  140(d)  of  the  1606  Code 
were  indudad  in  each  such  section." 

(47)  Paracraph  (61)  of  section  1517  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended— 

(A)  by  strikinc  out  "Section  141(ar  and 
in  lieu  thereof  "Section  141(br, 


(B>  by  strikii«  out  "141(aX5)"  and  ineert- 
inc in  Ueu  thereof  "141(bX5r. 

(46)  Paracraph  (53)  of  aectlon  1517  of  the 
Reform  Act  ta  amended  by  strikinc  out 
"Thta  section"  and  inaertinc  in  lieu  thereof 
"Kxoept  as  otherwise  provided  in  thta  sec- 
tion, thta  section". 

(h)  AuMB—miM  RBJtna  TO  SKTioa  1516 
or  THB  RooaM  Act.— Section  1516  of  the 
Reform  Act  (rdattnc  to  deftnltlans.  etc.  re- 
latinc  to  effective  datm  and  transitional 
rulea)  ta  amended— 

(1)  l>y  inaerttnc  "(a)  Dafuiiiiuas.— " 
before  "Por  purpoeee  of  thta  subtitle-",  and 

(3)  by  addtaw  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowinc  new  subeectlonc 

"(b)  Ifnmnnt  Tax  TaxAHiarr.— 

"(1)  la  OBnuL.— Any  bond  deacribed  in 
paracraph  (3)  shaO  not  be  treated  as  a  pri- 
vate activity  bond  for  purpoeee  of  section  67 
of  the  1906  Code  unlem  such  bond  would  (if 
Issued  on  Aucuat  7, 1966)  be— 

"(A)  an  iiMlustrlal  development  bond  (as 
defined  tn  section  103(bK3)  of  the  1964 
Code),  or 

"(B)  a  private  loan  bond  (aa  defined  In  aec- 
Uon  105(oX3XA)  of  the  1954  Code,  without 
recard  to  any  exception  from  such  defini- 
tion other  than  section  105(oX3XC)  of  such 
Code). 

"(3)  Boanw  ooscbibib.- Por  purposes  of 
paracraph  (1),  a  bond  ta  deecrlbert  tn  thta 
paracraph  if— 

"(A)  the  amendmente  made  by  section 
1301  do  not  apply  to  such  bond  by  reason  of 
■eetlon  UIX  1515.  or  lS16(a), 

"(B)  any  provision  of  section  1517  applies 
to  ff«<h  iMnd,  or 

"(C)  the  proceeda  of  such  bond  are  uaed  to 
refund  any  boitd  referred  to  in  subpara- 
craph (A)  or  (B)  (or  any  bond  which  ta  part 
of  a  series  of  refundlncs  of  such  a  bond)  If 
the  requiremente  of  paracrapha  (1),  (3).  and 
(5)  of  sutaoectlon  (c)  are  met  with  reapeet  to 
the  refundinc  bond. 

"(c)  CuBBXVT  Raromaraa  Nor  Takxk  Iirro 
Aooooirr  n  Amma  AoeaaaATX  LncR  o> 
Boaaa  To  Which  TKAiramoHAL  Rulbs 
Amy.— The  llmltaUon  on  the  accrecate 
face  amount  of  bonds  to  which  any  provi- 
sion of  section  1516(a)  or  1517  appUea  shaU 
not  be  reduced  by  the  face  amount  of  any 
bond  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used 
exclusively  to  refund  any  Ixmd  to  which 
such  provision  appllea  (or  any  bond  which  ta 
part  of  a  series  of  refundlncs  of  such  bond) 
If- 

"(1)  the  averace  maturity  of  the  issue  of 
which  the  refundinc  bond  ta  a  part  does  not 
exceed  the  averace  maturity  of  the  bonds  to 
be  refunded  by  such  Issue. 

"(3)  the  amount  of  the  refundinc  bond 
does  not  exceed  the  outstandtng  amount  of 
the  refunded  bond,  and 

"(3)  the  net  proceeds  of  the  refundinc 
bond  are  uaed  to  ledeem  the  refunded  l>ond 
not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
issuance  of  the  refundinc  bond. 


Por  puipuaus  of  paracraph  (1).  averace  ma- 
turity shall  be  determined  in  aooordanee 
with  seetlon  147(bXSXA)  of  the  1906  Code. 
SecttaM  1516(cXB)  and  1517(63)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  rafundlnc  bond  which  meete 
the  requirements  of  thta  subsection. 

"(d)  Stkial  Rulb  Pauuiiura  CAaxTvoa- 
WASB  or  Vouna  Cat  poh  f!sHT»ni  Tkahsi- 
TioniD  PaojaciB.— A  bond  to  which  aectlon 
1513  or  1517  appllea  shall  be  treated  as 
havinc  a  carryforward  puipoae  deecrtbed  In 
section  146(fX6)  of  the  1906  (Sode.  and  the 
requtrament  of  section  146(fX8XA)  of  the 
1906  0>de  shall  be  treated  aa  met  If  such 
project  ta  identified  with  reasonable  speci- 
ficity. The  metiwliiic  sentence  shall  not 
apply  so  as  to  permit  a  carryforward  with 
respert  to  any  quaUfled  anaaD  lasue  bond." 
WaC  XU.  AMMIlDMn*  MLAWP  TO  HIUI  XIT  OT 

(a)  AumusuMS  Rbjoid  to  Sktioh  1401 

(1)  Subsection  (e>  of  sectlan  673  of  the 
1666  Code  ta  amended  to  rewl  as  follows: 

"(e)  OiAHToa  TasAX^  Aa  Holboni  Aht 
Powmi  oo  iHToasT  or  Qbahtoo's  Srooaa.— 

"(1)  IH  oomuL.- For  purpoeee  of  thta  sub- 
part, a  grantor  sbaU  be  treated  as  holdlnc 
any  power  or  intereet  held  by— 

"(A)  any  individual  who  was  the  qwuse  of 
the  crantor  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of 
audi  power  or  interest,  or 

"(B)  any  individual  who  iMcame  the 
spouse  of  the  crantor  after  the  creation  of 
such  power  or  interest,  but  only  with  re- 
spect to  periods  after  such  Individual 
tt»tmwnm  the  spouse  of  the  crantor. 

"(3)  Mabttal  sTAToa.— For  purpoeee  of 
paracraph  (IXA).  an  individual  locally  sepa- 
rated from  hto  spouse  under  a  decree  of  di- 
vorce or  of  aeparate  maintwianne  shall  not 
be  wiatrtrred  as  married." 

(3)  Paracraph  (3)  of  section  676  of  the 
1966  Code  ta  amended  by  addlnc  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f ollowinc  new  sentence: 
"For  periods  durlnc  which  an  individual  ta 
the  spouse  of  the  grantor  (within  the  mean- 
inc  of  section  673(eX3»,  any  reference  in 
thta  paragraph  to  the  grantor  tbmll  be  treat- 
ed as  indudlng  a  reference  to  such  indlvld- 
oaL" 

(b)  AnaaimaBT  Rblatb>  to  Sbctiox  1403 
or  THS  Roobm  Act.— Section  675  of  the 
19M  Code  ta  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsectlonr 

"(e)  Spbcial  Rulb  roa  Dnmummra  Valux 
or  Rbvbbsiohabt  Ihtsbbbt.- For  purposes 
of  subsection  (a),  the  value  of  the  grantor's 
reversionary  interest  shall  l>e  determined  by 
»— —'"g  the  maximum  exercise  of  discre- 
tion by  the  fiduciary  tn  favor  of  the  grantor. 

"(d)  POBTTOHXHBWr  OT  DATS  SfUIFlBl)  POB 

RxAoquxsmoH.- Any  poatponement  of  the 
date  specified  for  the  reaoquisition  of  poa- 
session  or  enjoyment  of  the  reversionary  in- 
terest shall  be  treated  as  a  new  tranaf er  in 
trust  commencing  with  the  date  on  which 
the  postponement  ta  effective  and  terminat- 
ing with  the  date  iH'eacrlbed  by  the  post- 
ponement. However,  Income  for  any  period 
shall  not  be  included  in  the  income  of  the 
grantor  by  reason  of  the  preceding  sentence 
if  such  income  would  not  be  so  Includible  in 
the  absence  of  such  postponement." 

(c>  ammmhmmm.  Rbatbd  to  Sbltiub  1405 
or  THB  RaraM  Act.— Paragraph  (2)  of  seo- 
Uon  1405(c)  of  the  Refonn  Act  ta  amended 
by  striking  out  "sectians  663(a)  or  66Ka)" 
and  iiHertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "seetlon  OSXa). 
669(a).  or  664(b)". 

(d)  AunnixHTa  Rblatsd  to  Sbctiow  1404 
or  THB  Rmout  Act.— 

(1)  Subaection  (a)  of  section  1404  of  the 
Reform  Act  ta  amended— 


(A)  by  striking  out  "Subsection  (k)  of  sec- 
tion 6664"  and  inaerttng  to  lieu  thereof 
"Subeectlon  (1)  of  aectlon  6664.  as  amended 
by  section  1641  of  thta  Act",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "  '(k)  Tbobis"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "  (1)  TBimTS". 

(3)  Subsection  (1)  of  sectlan  6664  of  the 
1066  Code  ta  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Q)  BSXATBS  AH9  TBOSTS.- 

"(1)  IH  OBHBAL.— Except  Bs  provldod  in 
paragraph  (3),  thta  section  shaU  apply  to— 

"(A)  any  trust,  and 

"(B)  any  estate  with  reapeet  to  any  tax- 
able year  ending  3  or  more  years  after  the 
date  of  the  decedent's  death. 

"(3)  KxiariiOH  roa  CHAwraaia  tbvsis  ahd 
raiVAXB  roDHiiAXioHa.— Thta  sectlan  shall 
not  apply  to  any  trust  which  ta  subject  to 
the  tax  tmpneert  by  aectlan  611  or  irtilch  ta  a 
private  foundation." 

(5)  Subaeetlan  (g)  of  section  645  of  the 
1966  Code  to  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1).  and 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  TmB  FOB  MAKXBO  BLBCTiOH.- An  elec- 
tion under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made  on 
or  before  the  68th  day  after  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year  of  the  trust  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  preacrlbe." 

(e)  AuBBUMBHTa  Rblatxd  to  Sbctioh  1411 
OP  THB  Rvonc  Act.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (5)  of  seeUon  1(1)  of  the 
1966  Co&e  ta  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  OXMOHHATIOH  WITH  SBCTIOH  •44.— If 

tax  ta  imposed  under  section  644(aXl)  with 
reject  to  the  sale  or  exchange  of  any  prop- 
erty of  which  the  parent  was  the  transferor, 
for  purposes  of  spplying  subparagraph  (A) 
to  the  taxable  year  of  the  parent  in  which 
such  sale  or  exchange  occurs— 

"(1)  taxable  income  of  the  parent  shall  be 
increased  by  the  amount  treated  aa  included 
in  gram  income  imder  sectlan 
644(aX3XAXl).  and 

"(U)  the  amount  described  in  sulipara- 
graph  (AXU)  shall  be  Increased  by  the 
amount  of  the  exoem  referred  to  in  seetitm 
644(aX3XA)." 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  seetlon  1(1X3)  of  the  1966  Code  ta  amend- 
ed by  strlkliig  out  "any  deduction  or  credit" 
and  insoting  in  Ueu  thereof  "any  exclusion, 
deduction,  or  credit". 

(5)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aecUon  1(1X4)  of 
the  1966  Code  ta  smended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "gross  Income  for  the 
taxable  year  which  ta  iM>t  earned  Income"  in 
clause  (1)  and  inaerttng  in  Ueu  thereof  "ad- 
Justed  groH  Income  for  the  taxable  year 
which  ta  not  attributable  to  earned  income", 

(B)  by  strttlng  out  "hta  deduction"  in 
clause  (Uxn)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"hta  deductions". 

(C)  by  striking  out  "the  deductions  al- 
lowed" in  clause  (UXn)  aiul  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "the  ttemlaed  deductions  allowed", 
and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "gross  income"  In 
clause  (Uxn)  and  Inaertinc  In  lieu  thereof 
"adjusted  gioas  income". 

(4)  Clauae  (Iv)  of  section  6105(eXlXA)  of 
the  1966  Code  ta  smended  by  striking  out 
"section  1(J)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"sectlan  1(1)  or  89(J)". 

(6)  Seetlon  66  of  the  1966  Code  ta  amended 
by  addtng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

"(J)  CBtTAIH  UHBABBXD  IBOOMB  OP  ICiHoa 
CHIUiBBi  TAXHB  as  IP  PABBIT'S  IHOOMB.- 

"(1)  IH  OBHBBAU— In  the  case  of  any  child 
to  whom  sectlan  1(1)  apfdlea.  the  tax  im- 


posed by  sectlan  56  shaU  be  equal  to  the 
greater  of— 

"(A)  the  tax  tanpoaed  by  aectlon  66  wltb- 
out  regard  to  thta  subsection,  or 

"(B)  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  tax  which  would  be  imposed  by 
sectlan  66  if— 

"(I)  the  alternative  minimum  taxable 
income  of  such  chOd  for  the  taxable  year 
were  reduced  by  the  net  unearned  twHiimiiin 

♦f^rytila  inntftn^  of  SUCh  ""HtM   mrtA 

"(H)  the  regular  tax  of  audi  chOd  for  the 
taxable  year  were  reduced  by  the  portion  of 
such  tax  attrfbutabie  to  net  unearned 
income  (as  defined  in  secUon  1(1X4)).  plus 

"(U)  such  chad's  share  of  the  allocable  pa- 
rental wtwltwum  tax. 

"(3)  Allocablb  pabbbtal  MDmnnf  tax.— 
For  purpoaes  of  thta  subsection— 

"(A)  IH  OHBBAL.- The  term  'allocahle  pa- 
rental ititnfanimi  tax'  means  the  excem  of— 

"(i)  the  tax  which  would  be  impoaed  by 
section  68  on  the  parent's  alternative  mini- 
mum tain^ly  ttwviwi*  If — 

"(I)  sudi  income  included  the  net  un- 
earned minimtmi  teTable  income  of  all  diO- 
dien  of  the  parent  to  whom  section  1(1)  ap- 
pUea, and 

"(11)  the  amount  of  the  parent's  regular 
tax  were  increased  by  the  anMwmt  of  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  regular  taxea  of  all  dilkben 
of  the  parent  to  wttam  wetOaa  1(1)  applies  to 
the  extent  such  taxes  are  attrOratafale  to  net 
unearned  Incorae  (as  defined  in  sectlan 
1(1X4))  of  such  children,  over 

"(U)  the  tax  impoeed  l>y  seetlon  68  on  the 
parent  without  regard  to  thta  subsection. 
For  purpoeee  of  clause  (1).  the  net  unearned 
mtntmiim  taxable  inoome  of  all  dilldren  of 
the  parent  shaU  not  be  taken  into  aooount 
in  computing  any  exclusion,  deduction,  or 
credit  of  the  parent 

"(B)  Child's  sbabb.— A  child's  share  of 
any  allocable  parental  minimum  tax  shall 
be  determined  under  rules  similar  to  the 
rules  of  sectlan  1(1X5XB). 

"(C)    COOBOIHATIOM    WITH    SBCTIOH    •44.— 

Rules  similar  to  the  rutes  of  subparagraph 
(C)  of  section  1(1X5)  sbaQ  ap^. 

"(5)  Nbt  DHBABBB)  MUimUM  tjtsbih 
mooMB.— For  purpoaes  of  thta  subsection, 
the  term  'twt  tmeamed  minimum  taxabis 
income'  means  net  unearned  income  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1(1X4)  computed  with  the 
adjustments  provided  in  sections  56.  67,  and 
58:  exc9t  that  aectlon  86(bXlXB)  (relattng 
Us  standard  deduction  not  allowed)  shall  not 
apply. 

"(4)    OlHXB    BOLBS    MAIM   APPUCABLB.— FOT 

purposes  of  thta  subsection,  rules  similar  to 
the  rules  of  paragraphs  (8)  and  (6)  of  sec- 
tion 1(1)  shall  apply." 

(f)  AKBHmfXBTS  Rblatbd  to  Sbctioh  1451 
or  THB  Rbpohm  Act.— 

(1)  Subaection  (a)  of  aectlon  3611  of  the 
1986  Code  ta  amended  by  strlkJng  out  "gcn- 
eratlon-aklpping  transfers"  and  inaeitlng  In 
lieu  thereof  "generation-skipping  transfer". 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  9611(b)  of  the 
1986  Code  ta  amended  by  striking  out 
"crantor"  and  inaerttnc  in  lieu  thereof 
"transferor". 

(5)  Subeectlon  (a)  of  section  3613  of  the 
1086  Code  to  amended  by  addlnc  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f <dlowlng  new  paragrapli: 

"(5)  Tazablb  tbmihaiioh  hot  to  iholubh 
DiBBCT  SKIP.— FCH'  puipoass  Of  thto  diapter, 
the  tom  'taxable  teimlnatlan'  ahall  not  in- 
ciude  any  transfer  which  ta  a  direct  skip." 

(4XA)  Subchapter  C  of  diapter  IS  of  the 
1986  Code  ta  "«—»'*«««  by  addlnc  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f  ollowinc  new  aectlon: 


UMI 
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-ForpuipoaMaftbli 

,  In  Um  CM*  of  say 

tniMfw   UmB   to   raauoad   by   Um 
Bt  whlA  is  allambl*  m  s 

•tth  iwpMt  to  MMh 

lOU  or  am  (or  would  bo  w  kUofmblo  tf 
aueh  tniMtfar  «««  mbloot  to  Ux  tapond 
by  efaaptar  11  or  It.  vblolMMr  It  owroprt- 
ttmV 

(B>  Tho  tobla  o<  tttiMur^  for  aubebaptor  C 
of  ebutw  IS  of  ttM  UM  Coda  to  Muwidwl 
by  addliw  at  ttoo  and  tlMroof  tbe  f oDowtnc 


for  tnuMfMn   for 

pubtte.  etaarttoblo.  aad  rdlckKM 


<C)  OUM  (tt)  of  MoUon  MOCaXaxB)  of 

ttM  UM  Ood>  ii  aaoDdod  to  raad  M  fODowK 

"(tt)  tlM  saaait  of  uv  IMval  oototo  U» 

or  State  diafth  tax  anhwIlT  rooowod  tram 

tho  tiwt  ■ttrfbntablo  to  neh  proporty." 

(D)  Ctem  (1)  of  aoottOB  MAXdMSXB)  of 
tte  IMS  COdt  to  MBMidad  by  atrlkiDC  out  ". 
bv  any  diarttable  dadnctkm  al- 
_  _iidar  aaotloB  SOW  or  tm  with  ra- 
l  to  aueh  proparty". 
'(X)  Tba  "««»'^*»«««t«  itaau  apply  for  pur- 
poaaa  of  detannJnlDC  the  tochMlon  ratio 
with  n^aet  to  proparty  tranaf  erred  after 
June  10. 1M7. 

(IKA)  aaeUoa  M43  of  the  1M6  Code  ta 
«»».wuiii  ygf  aadtaw  at  the  end  thereof  the 

f oDowlBC  new  auhaertirw  

"(e)  ancuL  RuLM  mm  CBcxaoi  urb 
yrn»  tbi— »■  -*»— *   m  orovkled  tai 


UM 


"<1>  Hi  

mlntaw  the  tadualon  ratio  for  any  trust.  If — 

"(A)  an  Individual  makaa  an  Inter  Throe 
tramf ar  of  proparty  to  audi  tniat.  and 

"(B)  aueh  property  would  be  IwrhirtlMe  in 
the  croaa  aatate  of  aueh  Indhrldual  under 
diaptar  11  If  audi  Indhrtdual  died  tanmedl- 
atdy  after  ~«^«'«t  aueh  transfer  (other 
than  by  i«aaan  of  aeetlon  SOU). 
exoept  as  prortded  In  parairaph  (S).  any  al- 

ahaO  not  be  etfeetlve  before  the  doee  of  the 
I  tax  tnrliMinn  period  (and  the  value  of 
property  ahall  be  determined  under 

-^iraph  (S)). 

"(S)  VALDATioii.— In  the  caae  of  any  prop- 
erty to  which  paracnph  (1)  appUea.  the 
value  of  aueh  property  ahaD  be— 

"(A)  If  audi  property  la  tachMtlhle  In  the 
I  estate  of  the  traxuferor  (other  than  by 
of  aeeOon  SOSft).  tta  value  for  pur- 
lof  chapter  11.  or 

"(B)  If  aubparacraph  (A)  doea  not  apMr. 
Its  value  aa  of  the  doee  of  the  estate  tax  tn- 
ctualao  period. 

"(S)  TUMxmR  or  nasBDonosa.— If 
paracraph  (1)  appttea  to  any  property  and 
there  la  a  dlstrfbutlon  to  a  aklp  peraon  (de- 
tciBtnad  after  the  application  of  aectloo 
MlS(eKl))  with  reject  to  audi  property 
before  the  death  of  the  Individual  referred 
to  hi  paracraph  (1)- 

"(A)  aueh  dMrfbottan  ahaD  be  treated  aa  a 
direet  aklp  whether  or  not  such  distrfbntlon 
la  anhteet  to  tax  Impnaetl  by  chapter  11  or 
Hand 

"(B)  the  Individual  may  allocate  a  portion 
of  hto  OBT  exemptkw  to  audi  dlstribuUon. 

"(4)  BaTAXX  uz  iwcuFSioii  PBiOBu— For 
uuiposw  of  thto  auriifirinn.  the  term  'eatate 
tax  taidoalon  period' BMaaa  any  period  after 
the  transfer  daacrlbed  bi  paracraph  (1) 
durliw  which  the  property  Involved  In  MCh 
er  would  be  IndudOde  In  the  grosa 
of  the  transferor  under  chapter  11 


(or  would  be  ao  bwiiidlhle  but  for  an  eleo- 
ttai  to  treat  the  property  aa  qualified  teiml- 
Mble  Interest  property)  If  be  died.  »ich 
period  ahall  In  no  event  extend  beyond  the 
aarUarof— 

"(A)  the  date  on  which  there  la  a  taxable 
tarmlnatlan  with  raapect  to  aueh  property, 
or 

"(B)  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  transfer- 
or. 

"(S)  Oooasnunoai  wrrw  auasacnoa  (d).— 
UBdar  roculatlona.  appropriate  adjuatmenta 
■»i»n  be  made  tai  the  application  of  aubeec- 
tlon  (d)  to  take  Into  account  the  provlalona 
of  thia  aubaectlon.'' 

(B)  The  laat  aentenee  of  aeetlon  S04S(axa) 
of  the  ISM  Code  la  amended  by  atrlkinc  out 
"of  iufieeitlnn  (b)"  and  liiaiiitlin  in  Ueu 
thereof  "of  aubaectlon  (b)  or  in  aubaectlon 
(er. 

(C)  SubeecUcn  (b)  of  aeetlon  1643  of  the 
ISM  Code  ta  amended  by  Inaertlnc  "Except 
aa  provided  In  aubaectlon  it)—"  tmmertiately 
after  the  aubeectlcn  heartinc 

(OX A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aectton  a61S(a)  of 
the  ISM  Code  ia  amended  by  atrlkinc  out  "a 
person  aaatcned"  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  there- 
of "a  natural  person  aaslcned". 

(B)  Bubeectlon  (c)  of  aeetlon  MIS  of  the 
ISM  Code  la  amended  by  addinc  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f  oUowInc  new  paracraph: 

"O)  IiOO«-nno  auLsa  wot  to  attlt.— 
Solely  for  purpoeee  of  determtnlng  whether 
any  tiaiMf  er  to  a  trust  la  a  direct  aklp.  the 
rules  of  aectlan  SMKeXS)  ahaU  not  apply  " 

(7)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  SMS  of  the 
ISM  Code  la  amended  by  addinc  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f  oUowInc  new  paracraph: 

"(»  Cbktaxii  aurwiai  oauoAnova  diskb- 
OABSBD.— The  fact  that  inoome  or  corpus  of 
the  tnMt  may  be  used  to  aatlsfy  an  obUca- 
tlon  of  support  arlatnc  under  State  law  ahall 
be  dtarecarded  in  determlnlnc  whether  a 
peraon  has  an  tntereat  in  the  truat  If  aueh 
iwe  la  not  expreaaly  provided  for  In  the  trust 
instrument." 

(8)  Subsection  (a)  of  aecUon  SOOS  of  the 
ISM  Code  ia  amended- 

(A)  by  atrlkinc  out  "any  property"  in 
paracraph  (1)  and  inaerting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"any  property  (or  there  Is  a  tranafer  of 
property  which  would  be  a  generatlon-aklp- 
plnc  transfer  but  for  section  a61S(cXS))". 
and 

(B)  by  inaertlnc  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  followinr  "and  aa  If  aueh 
trazMferor  were  3S  yeara  older  than  the 
oldest  peraon  in  such  blcheat  generation 
with  an  intereet  in  aueh  truat  immediately 
after  the  tranafer". 

(S)  Paracraph  (3)  of  aectlan  3052(c)  of  the 
ISM  Code  la  amended- 

(A)  by  atrlkinc  out  "ikmciiial  laiiaaaia" 
In  the  paracraph  headlnc  and  inaertlnc  in 
Ueu  thereof  "nmaxsia".  and 

(B)  by  atrlkinc  out  "the  tax"  and  inaertlnc 
In  Ueu  thereof  "any  tax". 

(10)  Pancrapb  (1)  of  aecUon  305S(c)  of 
the  19M  Code  ia  amended— 

(A)  by  atrlkinc  out  "a  tranafer  of  a  kind" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inaertlnc  in  Ueu 
thereof  "any  property",  and 

(B)  by  addinc  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowinc  new  aentenoe: 

"An  individual  ahall  be  treated  aa  tranafer- 
rlnc  any  property  with  reepurt.  to  which 
aueh  individual  ia  the  tranaferor." 

(11)  Section  son  of  the  ISM  Code  ia 
■wMMMtii  by  atrlkinc  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paracraph  (1).  by  atrlkinc  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paracraph  (3)  and  inaertlnc  bi 
Ueu  thereof  ".  and",  and  by  addinc  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f  oUowInc  new  paracraph: 


"(I)  raculatlona  provldinc  for  audi  adjust- 
mente  aa  may  be  neoeaaary  to  the  applica- 
tion of  thte  dutpter  In  the  caae  of  any  ar- 
rancement  which,  althouch  not  a  trust,  la 
treated  aa  a  truat  under  aeetlon  SOSXb)." 

(13)  Subparacraph  (B)  of  aectlan 
3043(cX3)  of  the  ISM  Code  ia  amended  to 
read  aa  f  oUowa:  

"(B)  TBCAnowT  or  isi  nuasm  lo 
nusr.— If  the  1st  transfer  to  a  trust  to  a 
wholly  lyr**^******  gift,  the  Ineluafam  ratio 
for  aueh  trust  immediately  after  such  trana- 
fer ahaU  be  aero." 

(IS)  Paracraph  (S)  of  aeetlon  3061(e)  of 
the  ISM  (3ode  to  amended  to  read  aa  followa: 

"(S)  TaxAnoan  or  cmnkVK  cbaxrabls  ob- 
oAaixATioas  im  oovBumnRAL  miiiua — 
Any— 

"(A)  organisation  deecrtbed  in  aeetlon 
611(aX3). 

"(B)  charitable  truat  deecrtbed  in  aeetlon 
011(bX3).and 

"(C)  covemmental  entity, 
■hall  be  «rr1g~~*  to  the  tranaf eror'a  cenera- 
tkm." 

(IS)  Paracraph  (3)  of  aecUon  3064(a)  of 
the  ISM  Code  to  amended— 

(A)  by  strtklnc  out  "any  increase"  and  in- 
aertlnc In  Ueu  thereof  "any  increase  or  de- 
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"(U)  the  aaaeto  of  the  truat  will  be  includ- 
ible tai  the  croaa  estate  of  the  grandchOd  if 
the  grandchild  dies  before  the  trust  to  terml- 


(B)  by  striking  out  "aueh  Increase"  and  in- 
aertlng in  Ueu  thereof  "such  Increase  or  de- 
crease (as  the  case  may  be). 

(14)  Subeection  (b)  of  section  3054  of  the 
ISM  Code  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  aentenee:  "Exoept 
aa  provided  in  the  preceding  aentenee.  noth- 
ing in  thto  chapter  ahaU  lie  conatrued  aa  au- 
thorixing  a  atngle  truat  to  be  treated  aa  3  or 
more  truata." 

(g)  AMxmatxaTS  Rb.atb>  to  Sacnoir  14SS 
or  THK  Rvoui  Act.— 

(1)  Subeection  (a)  of  aecUon  1433  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended  by  striking  out  "thto 
part"  and  taiaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "thto  aub- 
UUe". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aeetlon  14S3(b)  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended— 

(A)  by  atrlkinc  out  "thto  part"  tai  the  ma- 
terial i»eoedtnc  aubparacraph  (A)  and  in- 
■ertlnc  in  Ueu  thereof  "thla  aobUtle". 

(B)  by  inaertlnc  before  the  comma  at  the 
end  of  aubparacraph  (A)  the  foUowlnr  "(or 
out  of  taM»me  attributable  to  oorpua  ao 
added)". 

(C)  by  taisertinc  "or  revocable  trust"  after 
"a  will"  in  subparacraph  (B).  and 

(D)  by  striklnc  out  "on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  thto  Act"  and  inserUnc  in  Ueu 
thereof  "September  35,  ISM". 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1433  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended  by  striklnc  out 
paracraph  (3)  and  inserUnc  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  f ollowinc  new  paracraphc 

"(3)  TauTMBTT  or  CBtTAiM  TBAmma  TO 


"(A)  Ix  omntaAi.- For  purposes  of  chapter 
IS  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  ISM, 
the  term  direct  skip'  ahaU  not  Include  any 
transfer  before  January  1.  ISSO,  from  a 
transferor  to  a  grandchUd  of  the  transferor 
to  the  extent  the  accrecate  transfers  from 
such  transf  erw  to  such  crandchlld  do  not 
exceed  03.000,000. 

"(B)  TisaTiiiaT  or  TXAimvas  ix  nvar.- 
For  purposes  of  subparacraph  (A),  a  trans- 
fer tai  trust  for  the  benefit  of  a  grandchOd 
shaU  be  treated  aa  a  transfer  to  such  grand- 
chOd if  (and  only  If  )— 

"(1)  during  the  life  of  the  grandchild,  no 
portion  of  the  corpus  or  taioome  of  the  trust 
may  be  distributed  to  (or  for  the  benefit  of) 
any  person  other  than  such  grandchOd, 


"(HI)  aU  of  the  inoome  of  the  trust  for  pe- 
riods after  the  grandchOd  has  attained  age 
31  wfll  be  distributed  to  such  grandchild  not 
less  frequently  than  annually. 

"(C)  CoocBDiAnoii  wira  sacnox  a«ss(a) 
or  TBB  laaa  oobb.— In  the  caae  of  any  trana- 
fer which  would  be  a  generatton-sklppinc 
tranafer  but  for  aubparacraph  (A),  the  rulea 
of  aeetlon  3063(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
(3ode  of  ISM  ahaU  apply  aa  If  aueh  transfer 
were  a  ceneratlon-sklppinc  transfer. 

"(4)  TxxATMnr  or  (auunrAnnaxD  roxnox 
or  TxosT.— If  the  amendmente  made  by  thto 
subUUe  do  not  apply  to  ceneration-akippinc 
transfers  from  any  portion  of  a  trust,  not- 
wtthstandlnc  section  a064(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  ISM,  such  portion  shaU  be 
treated  as  a  separate  trust  for  purposes  of 
applyinc  diapter  IS  of  such  Code. 

"(6)  DxTDonoxs.- Terms  used  In  thto  sec- 
tion shaU  have  the  aame  reapecUve  mean- 
inca  aa  when  uaed  in  chapter  IS  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  ISM;  except  that 
aecUon  3013(cK2)  of  such  Code  ahaU  not 
apply  in  determlnlnc  whether  an  individual 
to  a  giandchOd  of  the  tranaferor." 

(4)  SubsecUon  (d)  of  section  1433  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended— 

(A)  by  atriklng  out  "ahaU  be  treated  aa  a 
direct  skip"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"ahaU  be  treated  as  a  direct  aklp  to  aueh 
grandchOd". 

(B)  by  atrlkinc  out  "would  be  a  direct 
aklp"  in  aubparacraph  (B)  and  inaertinc  in 
lieu  thereof  "would  tie  a  direct  aklp  to  a 
grandchOd".  and 

(C)  by  addinc  xt  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowlnc  new  aentenee:  "Unleas  the  crand- 
chlld otherwtoe  direcU  by  will,  the  eatate  of 
aueh  crandchlld  ahaU  be  enUtled  to  recover 
from  the  peraon  receivinc  the  property  on 
the  death  of  the  grandchUd  any  Increaae  in 
Federal  eatate  tax  on  the  eaUte  of  the 
grandchOd  by  reason  of  the  precedlnc  aen- 
tenee." 

8K.  Hi.  AMBUDMINTB  BLAISD  TO  1TTLB  XV  OT 

TBI  nront  ACT. 

(a)  AMBXDIfXXT  RXLATXD  TO  SXCTIOX   1001 

or  TBX  RxvoKM  Act.— Subparacraph  (B)  of 
aeetlon  aT34(dX3)  of  the  ISM  Code  to 
amended  by  atrlkinc  out  "0031(b)"  and  tai- 
aerttnc  tai  Ueu  thereof  "0031(b)  or  (c)". 

(b)  AMXxumxra  Rxlatkd  to  Sacnox  1503 
or  Twx  RxpoBM  Act.— 

(1)  Subparacraph  (A)  of  aecUon  001S(bX5) 
of  the  ISM  Code  to  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  CooanniATiox  with  axcnoa  ssas.— 
For  purpoaea  of  aeetlon  0063,  where  the  aum 
of  the  amounta  ahown  aa  tax  on  the  aepa- 
rate  retuma  of  each  apouse  to  leaa  than  the 
amount  ahown  aa  tax  on  the  joint  return 
made  under  thto  subaeetlon- 

"(1)  such  aum  ahaU  be  treated  as  the 
amount  shown  on  the  Joint  return. 

"(U)  any  necUsenoe  (or  dlarecard  of  rulea 
or  reculaUons)  on  either  separate  return 
shaU  be  treated  as  netlicenoe  (or  such  disre- 
ffud)  on  the  Joint  return,  and 

"(Ul)  any  fraud  on  either  separate  return 
shall  be  treated  as  fraud  on  the  Jotait 
return." 

(3XA)  Paracraph  (I)  of  section  006S(a)  of 
the  ISM  Code  to  amended  to  read  as  foOows: 

"(1)  Ix  oxxxxAL.- If  any  part  of  any  under- 
payment (as  defined  in  subsection  (c))  of 
tax  required  to  be  shown  cm  a  return  to  due 
to  necUcenee  (or  disrecard  of  rules  or  recu- 
laUons). there  shaU  be  added  to  the  tax  an 


amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  underpay- 

(B)  Paracraph  (1)  of  aeetlon  006S(b)  of  the 
1M6  Code  to  amended  to  read  aa  followa: 

"(1)  Ix  OKW1AI.,— If  any  part  of  any  under- 
payment (aa  defined  in  aubaectlon  (O)  of 
tax  required  to  be  ahown  on  a  return  to  due 
to  fraud,  there  ahaU  be  added  to  the  tax  an 
amount  equal  to  75  percent  of  the  portion 
of  the  underpayment  which  to  attributable 
to  fraud." 

(C)  Paracraph  (3)  of  aeetlon  0001(e)  of  the 
ISM  Code  to  amended  by  atriktaic  out  "OWS" 
each  place  it  appeara  and  inaorUnc  in  Ueu 
thereof  "OMS.  OOOT'. 

(3)  The  amendmenta  made  by  thto  aubaec- 
Uon  ahaU  apply  to  retuma  the  due  date  few 
which  (determined  without  recard  to  exten- 
aiona)  to  after  December  31. 1S87. 

(c)  Amxximixxt  Rxlatkd  to  Sbctiox  1504 
or  TBX  R^^MOf  Act.— The  rqwal  made  by 
aeetlon  S003(c)  of  the  Omnlbua  Budget  Reo- 
oneOlatlon  Act  of  IfM  ahaU  take  effect  aa  if 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  lOM  had  been  en- 
acted on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Omnlbua  Budget  ReconeOia- 
Uon  Act  of  ISM. 

(d)  AUXXUmXTS  RXLAIXD  TO  SXCIIOX  1511 

or  TBX  Rbokm  An.— SeeUon  M31  of  the 
1086  Code  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "short-term  Federal 
rate"  each  place  it  appears  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (bXl)  and  insoting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Federal  short-term  rate",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Sboxt-Txxm  Pkbbxal 
Ratx"  in  the  heading  of  subsectlan  (b)  and 
inserting  tai  Ueu  thereof  "Fkdkkal  Bxamx- 
Tsaif  Ratx". 

(e)  Amxbsmxxts  Rxlatxd  to  Sacnox  1631 
or  TBX  RaroKii  Act.— 

(IXA)  Paragraph  (1)  of  sectkm  6045(c)  of 
the  ISM  (X>de  to  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f  oUowing  new  sentence: 
"A  person  shaU  not  be  treated  as  a  broker 
with  reject  to  activities  cwnatoting  of  man- 
aging a  farm  on  behalf  of  another  person." 

(B)  The  amendment  made  by  aubpara- 
craph (A)  shaU  take  effect  aa  if  taiduded  tai 
the  amendmenta  made  by  aecUon  SlKaXl) 
of  the  Tax  EqtUty  and  Ftocal  Reaponaiblllty 
Act  of  1983. 

(2XA)  Subeection  (e)  of  aeetion  0046  of 
the  ISM  Code  to  amended  by  addtaig  at  the 
md  thereof  the  f  oUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  PxoHixinoK  or  aiPAXATX  ckaxox  roa 
nuxa  KXTUXX.— It  ahaU  be  unlawful  for  any 
real  eatate  broker  to  aeparately  charge  any 
customer  for  complying  with  sny  require- 
ment of  paragraph  (1)." 

(B)  The  amendment  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  ahaU  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  thto  Act. 

(f)  Amxximixxt  Rhjitxd  to  Sacnox  1532 
or  THX  RvoxM  Act.— Section  flOSOM  of  the 
ISM  C^ode  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsecUon: 

"(e)  Excvnox  vox  Cxxtaix  CLAasmxD  ox 
CoimmrnAL  CoariACTS.— 

"(1)  Ix  oxxxBAL.- Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3),  thto  section  ahaU  not  am>ly 
in  the  caae  of  a  contract  deecrtbed  tai  para- 
craph (3). 

"(3)  Raroxnxo  aaQunxMxxT.— Each  Fed- 
eral executive  acency  wlUch  has  entered 
taito  a  contract  deacrlbed  tai  paracraph  (3) 
ahall,  upon  a  request  of  the  Secretsry  which 
identifies  a  particular  person,  acknowledce 
whether  aueh  person  has  entered  Into  such 
a  contract  with  such  acency  and.  If  so,  pro- 
vide to  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  the  Information  required  under  thto 
secUon  with  remect  to  such  person,  and 

"(B)  such  other  taiformation  with  respect 
to  such  pers(m  which  the  Secretary  and  the 


head  of  aueh  Federal  executive  acency  acree 
to  appropriate 

"(3)  DocBirmHi  or  ooxtxact.— For  pur- 
poaea of  thto  subsectlan,  a  contract  between 
a  Federal  exeeuUve  acency  and  annther 
person  to  described  in  thto  paracraph  If — 

"(A)  the  fact  of  the  «FMT~«t  of  such  con- 
tract or  the  subject  matter  of  such  contract 
has  beoi  designate  and  clearly  marked  or 
dearly  represented,  pursuant  to  the  provl- 
sions  of  Federal  law  or  an  Executive  ardtet, 
aa  requirinc  a  apedflc  decree  of  protection 
againat  unauthorised  dtodoaure  for  reaaona 
of  national  aecurity,  or 

"(B)  the  head  al  aueh  Federal  executive 
acency  (or  hto  deidcDee)  musuant  to  recula- 
tiona  issued  by  aueh  agency  determinea,  in 
wrtUng.  that  fninc  the  required  return 
under  thto  aecUon  would  Interfere  with  the 
effective  conduct  of  a  confidential  law  en- 
f (xvement  or  f  oreicn  eountertntdllcence  ac- 
tivity." 

(C)  AuBnicxxTa  Rhjoxd  to  Sacnox  152S 
or  THX  RxvoxM  Act.— Section  6676  of  the 
ISM  Code  to  amended— 

(1)  by  atriktaic  out  "6040,  or  0050N"  tai  aub- 
aectkm  (aX3)  and  inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof 
"or  004S", 

(2)  by  atriktaig  out  "0048,  or  0060N"  tai  ai^ 
aeetkm  (bXlXA)  and  taiaertinc  in  Ueu  there- 
of "or  0040",  and 

(3)  by  striklnc  out  ",  Divumius,  axd  Rot- 
alths"  in  the  headlnc  for  subsection  (b) 
and  InserUnc  in  Ueu  thereof  "axd  Divi- 


(h>  AMXBmxKTS  Rbjoxd  to  Sxcnox  1643 
or  TBX  RxrcMui  Act.— Subsection  (h)  of  sec- 
tion 6154  of  the  ISM  Code  to  amended— 

(1)  by  strlktaic  out  "subject  to  the  tax  tan- 
poaed  by  aeetion  4040"  tai  paracraph  (1). 

(3)  by  Mn*m<iTig  paracraph  (3)  to  read  aa 
foUowa: 

"(3)  any  tax  imposed  by  section  611,  and 
any  tax  tanpoaed  by  aectlan  1  or  4040  on  a 
private  foundation,  ahall  be  treated  as  a  tax 
tanposed  by  secUon  11.  and",  and 

(3)  by  addinc  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
loirtnc  new  sentoioe: 

"In  the  esse  of  an  organtoatlon  described  In 
paracraph  (1),  subsection  (c)  of  sectton  0055 
ShaU  be  aiwUed  by  substttutlnc  '6th  month" 
for  third  month'." 

(i)  AifXKinixxT  RxLATXB  TO  Sxcnox  1561 
or  TBX  RxroBit  Act.— Clause  (lU)  of  section 
74S0(cX3XA)  of  the  lOM  Code  to  smended 
to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"(iU)  meets  the  requlrementa  of  the  1st 
sentence  of  section  3413(dXlXB)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code  (as  In  tffect  on  October 
33,  lOM)  and  meets  the  requlrementa  of  sec- 
tion 3413(dK2KB)  of  such  UUe  38  (as  so  In 
effect)." 

(j)  PxovisioK  Rxlatkd  to  Sxcnox  15M  or 
TBX  RxroKM  Act.— To  the  extent  the  salary 
rfffwnmftndatlffnif  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  January  5.  1087,  are  Inconsistent 
with  the  provtoiooB  of  aeetlon  744SA(dXl)  of 
the  1006  Code,  such  rfcommendattona  shaU 
not  be  effective  for  any  period. 

(k)  Amxxsmxbt  Rxlaxkd  to  Sxcnox  1557 
or  THX  RxroBM  Act.— 

(1)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  7447  of  the 
ISM  Code  to  amended  by  addtaic  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowtav  d«v  sentence:  "In 
oomputlnc  the  rate  of  the  retired  pay  under 
paracraph  (1)  of  thto  subsection  for  any  in- 
dividual who  to  enUtled  thereto,  any  period 
diuinc  which  such  taidivldttal  pof orms  serv- 
fcies  under  subsection  (c)  on  a  substantially 
fuU-time  basto  shaU  be  treated  as  a  period 
durinc  which  he  has  served  as  a  Judce." 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  paracraph 
(1)  ShaU  apply  for  purposes  of  determlnlnc 
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(1) 

llMOodalB 

(A)br 

_       itoa 
ttoB  tnr  aftar  "ttM 
■uhaanMwi  <e>.".  and 

(B>  bir  alrfttec  out  niM  nBamoaa  la 

ottMT  BDd  iDMrtlnf  In  Ilaa  ttMreof  "ttM 

<»  niiliaaiitlnii  (i)  of  aaeaan  T«M  of  Uie 
UM  Oada  la  aiMBdad— 

(A)  hr  atrflBta«  oat  nba  ttilrd-paity  rae- 
Miaaaiiw"  tn paracraph (4)  and  luaaiUug  in 
Hwittafaof -ttM  miniiMned  party",  and 

(B)  by  tBMrttiw  "An  Bummumu  Pabtt* 
•fUr   "Waiiimi-^ai"    in    ttM   aubaaetton 

(S)  TlM  amen^MDta  mada  by  ttila  Mbaao- 
ttOB  abaD  taka  affaet  on  ttM  data  of  ttM  on- 
■etmntofttilBAot. 

Ub)  AmnHBR  RMiOTW^  to  Saonoa  lM/% 
«•  ram  Rmout  Aox.-«ubaaotton  (d)  of  mo- 
tua  of  ttM  IMS  Ooda  la  aoMOded  by 
[  at  tha  end  tbaraof  tba  toDowInc  now 
"MMblDC  in  thla  wifiaeftlnn  ihall 
^laet  any  aiMiMnalaB  of  tha  mnnlnc  of  any 
p«tod  of  "—«*-*«—-  dmlnc  any  parted 
'    '  wbleh  tba  raaelnded  nottoa  waa  out- 


or   Rannui. 


(1)  Bribaactten  (a)  of  aaeOon  Wll  of  tlM 
IMt  Ooda  la  Biaandart  by  atilklnc  out  "for 
ttM  eoOaetlaii  ttaaraof"  and  inaarttng  in  Ueu 
thenof  "wtth  ravact  to  the  collactlaB 
thaaoof". 

(S)  Hm  ■■"—'^■'■"t  made  by  paracraph 

(1)  f^^n  taka  affaci  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
•etBMDt  of  thla  Act. 


(n) 


(S)  Sttbparasraph  (D)  of  aaetkm  MKeXM) 
of  tha  1M«  Ooda  la  amended  by  atrfklnc  oat 
ao  mueh  of  aueh  rabparacraph  aa  ptaoadea 
Biamt  (1)  and  iiMartlnc  bi  Ueu  thereof  the 
foDovlnc: 

"(D)  A  eotporatlon  or  tniat  afaaO  tn  no 
event  be  treated  aa  deeerlbert  ta>  eubpara- 
graph  (A)  unleea  aueh  corporation  or  truat 
penntta  tta  aharaholdera  or  banaflriartaa  " 

(SKA)  Paracraph  (96)  of  McUon  MKc)  of 
the  1M4  Code  la  amended  by  addinc  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowtnc  new  eubparar 
graph: 

"(■XI)  For  purpoaee  of  thla  ttUe- 

"(I)  a  oorpontlan  which  la  a  qualified  aub- 
■baU  not  be  treated  aa  a  aeparate 


"(II)  Daauufnon  oa  AMomna.— For  pur- 
I  of  elauae  (1>— 

"(I)  croea  tnoome  la  deecrlbeti  in  thla 
dauae  to  the  extent  aueh  taiooaM  would  (but 
tor  thto  paracraph)  be  treated  under  mibaeo- 
tion  (a)  aa  dertved  from  an  unrelated  trade 
or  buatnaea.  and 

"(H)  any  deduetlan  la  deeeribed  In  this 
eUuae  to  the  extent  it  would  (but  for  this 
peiBCnph)  be  allowable  under  aubeection 
(aXS)  in  oompuUng  unrelated  bualneai  tax- 


(1)  iM^r-'*«~«  (a)  of  aactten  6901  of  the 
IMt  cade  la  aaaended  by  atrfldnc  out  para- 
craph (4). 

(S)  Fuacraph  (4)  of  aeetlon  6Sll(b)  la 
«,.^»wri«.i  to  read  aa  f oOowa: 

"(4)  For  porpoaaa  of  aubaeetfcin  (a)- 

"(A)  any  exeeae  of  the  aum  of  the  eredita 
allowable  under  aacMona  U  and  S4  orer  the 
tax  tawoaad  by  anbtttle  A  (determined  with- 
oat  racard  to  aueh  credlta).  and 

"(B)  any  exeam  of  the  aum  of  aueh  credlta 
aa  ahown  by  tba  taxpayer  on  hla  return  over 
the  amoont  ahown  aa  the  tax  by  the  taxpay- 
er on  aueh  return  (determined  without 
regard  to  aueh  eredita), 
ahan  be  taken  Into  account  aa  necattre 
amoanta  of  tax." 

(S)  ffii^rt-***^'  (b)  of  aactten  au  of  the 
19M  Code  la  amended  by  atriklnc  out  parar 
craph  (S)  and  hr  rnrtae«cna»lnt  paracrai^ 
(4)  aa  paracraph  (SX 

(4)  The  ammdmanta  oaada  by  thla  aubeee- 
tten  aban  apply  to  taxabte  yeara  becinnlnc 
aftar  tba  date  of  the  enactment  of  thla  Act 
gac  iM.  Ai^HBnwniBjmD  to  irlb  zn  or 

(a)  AMM—Mii«  KmAX^  TO  Saonow  IMS 

(1)  aobpaiMiapb  (A)  of  aection  MKcXM) 
of  the  1M«  Code  la  amended  by  addtnc  at 
the  end  thereof  the  f oDowtnc  new  aentenoR 
"For  purpoaee  of  daoM  (tU),  the  term  'real 
property*  abaD  not  iaelnde  any  intereat  aa  a 
tenant  tn  eomnten  (or  rimllar  intareat)  and 
■hall  not  tnrlwdy  any  tndlreet  Intureat." 


"(n)  all 


Uabmtiea.  and  Itema  of 
and  oredlt  of  a  quaUfted 

be  treated  aa  aaaeta.  llabU- 

tttaa.  and  aueh  itaaaa  (aa  the  caae  amy  be)  of 
the  oorporatten  or  truat  daaerlbad  tai  aub- 
paracraph  (A). 

"(U)  For  purpoaee  of  this  aubparagraph. 
the  term  'qualified  ■ubaldlary'  meana  any 
oorporatten  if .  at  aU  timea  durtnc  the  period 
aueh  eocporatten  waa  in  eilatenoa.  100  per- 
cent of  the  atoek  of  audi  oorporatten  la  held 
by  the  corporation  or  truat  deeeribed  tn  sub- 
paracraph  (A). 

"(tU)  For  purpoaee  of  thla  aubtltle.  If  any 
gypflTttliT  wKi«.ti  — «  a  quelifled  euhaidlary 
oeaaea  to  meet  the  requlremente  of  dauae 
(it),  aoeh  corporation  ahall  be  treated  aa  a 
new  corporatian  aoqutrtac  aU  of  tte  aaaete 
(and  fi-— «-«'.t  all  of  tte  llabHitlee)  tanmedl- 
ately  before  such  ceamflnn  from  the  oorpo- 
ratten or  truat  deacrlbert  In  aubparacraph 
(A)  In  exefaance  for  Ita  atock." 

(B)  aubparacraph  (C)  of  aection  MKcXM) 
of  the  IMO  Code  la  amended  by  Inaertinc 
"or"  at  the  end  of  dauae  (Ul),  by  etrfldnc 
out  ",  or"  at  the  end  of  dauae  (It)  and  In- 
■artlnc  tn  lieu  thereof  a  period,  and  by  atrik- 
tnc  out  dauae  (v). 

(4)  Paracraph  (tt>  of  aactten  MKc)  of  the 
IMS  Ooda  to  r-—^**^  by  addinc  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f  ollowtnc  new  aubparacraph: 

"(F)  For  puipoem  of  eubparacrapb  (A). 
the  term  Teal  property  indudm  any  per- 
aonal  property  which  la  leaaed  under,  or  In 
eonnectten  with,  a  leaae  of  real  property, 
but  only  If  the  rent  attrfbutabte  to  aucfa  per- 
ff^iMi  piuperty  (determined  under  the  rulea 
of  aection  SOWdXD)  for  the  taxabte  year 
doea  not  exceed  IS  peroent  of  the  total  rent 
fW  the  taxabte  year  attrlbutabte  to  both  the 
real  and  peraonal  property  teaaed  under,  or 
In  wmr'^*'*"  with,  aueh  leaae." 

(5)  Paracraph  (•)  of  aactten  614(c)  of  the 
IM*  Code  la  amended  by  addinc  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foOowtng  new  aubparagraph: 

"(■)  OaaciAL  Buua  roa  oaaAwnanowa  an- 
r Tiir"~ *™  ■■■»gnif  toKC)  (It).— 

"(I)  In  aaaauL.— In  computing  imder  aec- 
tion BIS  the  imrtfy*^  bualnem  taxable 
tnoone  of  a  diequallfled  holder  of  an  inter- 
eat in  an  orcanlaatlon  deeeribed  In  aection 
MKcXM).  there  ahall  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count— 

"(I)  aa  craaa  Income  derlTed  from  an  unre- 
lated trade  or  !ri— «~— .  eueh  holder's  pro 
lataafaare  of  the  ttema  of  taioome  deeeribed 
tn  dauee  (iiXI)  of  such  orcanlaatlon.  and 

"(H)  aa  deduetloew  allowabte  ta>  ccmputtng 
unrdated  buatoeae  taxabte  Income,  such 
holder'a  pro  rata  share  of  the  Itema  of  de- 
duetten  iVTrmnd  tai  dauae  (IIXH)  of  such 
organlnUlon. 

Such  amounte  shall  be  taken  Into  account 
for  the  taxable  year  of  the  holder  In  which 
(or  wtth  which)  the  taxable  year  of  such  or- 


"(tli)  DnooAuniD  BOUOL— For  purpoaee 
of  thte  aubparacraph.  the  term  'diequallfled 
holder'  meana  any  abarebolder  (or  benefld- 
ary)  which  la  not  deeeribed  hi  dauae  (1)  or 
(II)  of  subparacraiA  (C)." 

(•)  The  last  sentence  of  aection 
ftl4(cX»XB)  of  the  IMe  Code  la  amoided  by 
■trlklnc  out  "dauae  (t1)"  and  tuaaiUuc  In 
Ueu  thereof  "thla  paracraph". 

(b)  RoiAL  or  SacnoB  1606  or  no  Rxroaii 
Act.— Section  16M  of  the  Reform  Act  la 
hereby  repealed. 

IIT    AMBOMBm  OLATB)  TO  ITILB  Xm 

oriflcnvoaHAcr. 


(a)  AMsaaHBrra  Brnjon  to  Sacnoa  1701 
or  TBX  RaroBH  Act.— Clauae  (1)  of  sectten 
51(dX13XB)  of  the  lOM  Code  Is  amended  by 
ftHMnf  out  "subsectten  (aXI)"  and  Inaert- 
inc tn  lieu  thereof  "aubeeetlon  (a)". 

(b)  AMBaaMaara  Rilatb)  to  Sacnoa  1703 
or  thb  Rooeui  Act.— 

(I)  Section  6W3  of  the  IM«  Code  U 
amended  by  redealcnatlnc  the  aubeection  (J) 
added  by  aection  170a(b)  of  the  Refmm  Act 
aa  Bill  IK  I  ha  I  (k). 

(3)  Subeectlon  (k)  of  section  0M3  of  the 
1M6  Code,  as  redestgnated  by  paragraph 
(1).  to  "«m»wWm<  by  insotlng  "(and  the  corre- 
apondlnc  provtoten  of  section  4041(dXl)r 
after  "sectten  4041(aXl)". 

(S)  Subeectlon  (b)  of  aection  1703  of  the 
RefMm  Act  to  amended  by  atriklnc  out 
"subeectlon  (j)  as  subeectlon  (k)  and  by  In- 
serttnc  after  aubeection  (1)"  and  Inaertinc  m 
Ueu  thereof  "aubaection  (k)  aa  subeectlon  (1) 
and  by  liMertlnc  after  subeectlon  (J)" 

(4)  Subparacrapb  (B)  of  section  404I(nX4) 
of  the  IMd  Code  to  amended  by  strlklnc  out 
"section  6W9(j)"  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  there- 
of -aectlan  OMXk)". 

(c)  AMxaasiaaia  Rbatd  to  Sacnoa  1703 
oa  Tta  RvoBM  Act.— 

(IXA)  Subeectlon  (a)  of  aection  4M1  of 
the  1M6  Code,  aa  amended  by  aection  1709 
of  the  Reform  Act,  to  amended  by  redealc- 
natlnc paracraph  (3)  aa  paracraph  (9)  and 
by  Btrlkinc  out  paracraph  (I)  and  Inaertinc 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
grapha: 

"(1)  la  ^anaAL.- There  to  hereby  Impoaed 
a  tax  at  the  rate  specified  In  paragraph  (3) 
on  the  earlier  of — 

"(A)  the  removal,  or 

"(B)  the  aale. 
of  gasoline  by  the  refiner  or  Importer  there- 
of or  the  terminal  operator. 

"(8)  Raraa  or  tax.— 

"(A)  la  aaBBUi.- The  rate  of  the  tax  tan- 
posed  by  thto  aection  to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  Hi^aray  Truat  Fund  financing 
rate,  and 

"(U)  the  lrfw^«"g  Underground  Storage 
Tank  Truat  Fund  financtng  tmte. 

"(B)  RATxa.- For  purpoaee  of  subparar 
graph  (A)- 

"(i)  the  Hicbway  Truat  Fund  financing 
rate  to  9  cente  a  calten.  and 

"(U)  the  T.«i»ki«g  XTnderground  Storage 
Tank  Trust  Fund  financing  rate  to  0.1  cent  a 


(B)  SubaectioiM  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  4M1 
of  the  19M  Code,  as  amended  by  aection 
17M  of  the  Reform  Act,  are  each  amended 
by  atriklnc  out  "subeectlon  (d)"  and  taiaert- 
Inc  In  lieu  thereof  "aubaection  (a)". 

(C)  Oulwnrrion  (e)  of  aection  4M1  of  the 
19M  Code,  aa  ^"m»m««m«  by  sectkm  170S  of 
the  Reform  Act,  to  amended— 

(1)  by  atrlktnc  out  "subeectlon  (dX9XA)" 
tn  paracraph  (1)  and  taiaerttnc  in  Ueu  there- 
of "aubaectten  (aX3)",  and 

(U)  by  atriklnc  out  "subeectlon  (dX3XBr 
each  place  it  appeara  tai  paracraph  (3)  and 
Inaertinc  bi  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (aX3)". 

(D)  Sectten  4M1  of  the  1M6  CXMte,  as 
amended  by  aectton  1709  of  the  Reform  Act. 
to  amended  by  atriklnc  out  subsection  (d) 
and  by  iinlealgnstlnf  subaeetl<m  (e)  as  sub- 
section (d). 

(9)  Subaectten  (b)  of  section  34  of  the  1M6 
Code  to  ■'~'~«««'<  by  striking  out  "section 
6491(1)  or  64370)"  and  Inaertinc  in  Ueu 
thereof  "aeotten  6431(J)  or  64a7(k)". 

(9)  Sectteew  4041(bXlXC)  and  6497(1X9)  of 
the  19M  Code  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "6431(dX3)"  and  taiaertinc  tai  Ueu  there- 
of "sectten  6431(eXa)". 

(4)  Paracraph  (9)  of  aection  4041(f)  of  the 
19M  Code  to  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(9)  Tbbmibatiosi.— Kxcept  with  reepert.  to 
the  taxea  «™r«— ^  by  aubaection  (d).  parar 
graph  (1)  ahall  not  apply  on  and  after  Oeto- 
lier  1  1966." 

(6)  The  lat  aentence  of  aecUon  4991(a)  of 
the  lOM  Code  (as  amended  by  section  1709 
of  the  Reform  Act)  to  amended  by  atriklnc 
out  all  that  foUows  "chapter"  throucb 
"manufacturer"  and  Inaertinc  In  Ueu  there- 
of "(other  than  under  aection  4131  or  aac- 
tten 4M1)  on  the  aale  by  the  manufacturer". 

(6)  Section  6431  of  the  1M«  C^ode  to 
fwxwMixi  by  redeatgnatlng  sulisectlon  (1)  (re- 
lating to  byffm*  tax  credit  tn  Ueu  of  pay- 
ment) and  aubaection  (j)  (relaUng  to  croas 
rcfarenoea)  aa  lUbaecUons  (J)  and  (k).  re- 
spectively. 

(7)  Subeectiona  (a)  and  (bXl)  of  section 
6431  of  the  19M  Code  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "aubaection  (1)"  and  taiaerttng  in 
lieu  thereof  "aubaection  (j)". 

(8)  Paragraph  (3)  of  secUon  6431(j)  of  the 
19M  Code  (as  redealcnated  by  paracraph 
(6»  to  ar»**"**^  l>y  atrtklnc  out  "subaectten 
(cX3)"  and  liMertlnc  In  Ueu  thereof  "subaeo- 
tten  (dX3)". 

(6)  Sectteiw  7310,  7609.  7604(b).  7604(cX9). 
7606(a).  760»(cXl).  and  7610(c)  of  the  lOM 
Code  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"6491(fX9)"  and  Inaertinc  tai  lieu  thereof 
"6491(gX9r. 

(10)  Paracraph  (9)  of  aection  6437(k)  of 
the  19M  Code  to  amffnded  by  striking  out 
"(hX9)"  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof 
"(1X9)". 

(11)  Paracraph  (6)  of  aectton  6511(1)  of  the 
lOM  Code  to  amended  by  atrlking  out  "sec- 
tion 6491(c)"  and  taiserttng  tai  Ueu  thereof 
"sectten  6431(d)". 

(13)  Subparacrapb  (O)  of  aection 
1709(eX9)  of  the  Reform  Act  to  amended  by 
atrikinc  out  aU  that  foQowa  "are  amended" 
and  taMertInc  tai  Ueu  thereof  "by  atrikinc 
out  '6497(1X9)'  and  taiaerttaic  tai  Ueu  thereof 
*6497{JX9)'." 

(19)  Paragraph  (9)  of  aection  1709(f)  of 
the  Reform  Act  to  aoMnded  by  addtaic  at  the 
end  thereof  the  fidlowlnc  new  aentence: 
"All  other  provtotens  of  law.  taicludtnc  pen- 
alttea,  BTpHf**^  wtth  reapect  to  the  taxea 
tanpoaed  by  aactten  4M1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  lOM  shaU  apply  to  the 
floor  stocks  taxes  Imposed  by  thto  section." 


iia 


bblatsd  to  trlb  zvm 

OVmBMOmACT. 

(a)  AMBmiBiT  KoAm  to  Sacnoa  IMl 
or  TBI  Roobm  Act.— Clause  (Ul)  of  aection 
lMl(aX9XA)  of  the  Reform  Act  to  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(Ui)  a  person  became  a  partner  In  such 
partnerahip  (or  a  beneficiary  In  such  trust) 
after  ite  formation  but  before  September  36, 
1M8.". 

(b)  AmaumaTS  Rblaibd  to  Sacnoa  IMa 
or  thb  Rooni  Act.- 

(1)  The  laat  aentence  of  section 
91(8X17XL)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1964. 
aa  added  by  aectton  1809(aX10XO)  of  the 
Reform  Act.  to  amended— 

(A)  by  strikinc  out  "Registry  of  Deeds" 
each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Register  of  Deed",  and 

(B)  by  strikinc  out  "May  7.  lOU"  and  In- 
serting tai  lieu  thereof  "May  7, 1M4". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (E)  of  aectton  168(1X9) 
of  the  19M  Code  (as  amended  by  aecttcn 
1603(aX3)  of  the  Reform  Act  and  as  tai 
effect  lief  ore  the  amendmente  made  by  aec- 
tton 301  of  the  Reform  Act)  to  amended— 

(A)  by  atriktaic  out  "thto  paracraph"  tai 
dauaea  (1)  and  (UXI)  and  taiaerting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "thto  paragraph  and  paracraph  (8)", 
and 

(B)  by  Btriklng  out  elauae  (Ui)  and  taiaert- 
ing tan  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(iU)  TAX-xxmPT  oobtboubd  kbtitt.— 

"(I)  In  oaaBUU.- The  term  'tax-exempt 
controUed  entity  means  any  corporation 
(which  to  not  a  tax-exempt  entity  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  thto  aubparagraph 
and  paracraph  (4XK))  If  M  iiercent  or  more 
(In  value)  of  the  stock  in  aueh  oorporatlon  to 
held  by  1  or  more  tax-exempt  entitles  (other 
than  a  forelcn  peraon  or  entity).  

"(11)  OaLT  t-paacxBT  aBABXHOuiaa  takxb 
nrro  aoooubt  ib  cabx  or  nmucLT  tbasbd 
STOCE.— For  purpoaee  of  subdauae  (I),  tai  the 
caae  of  a  corporation  the  stock  of  which  to 
publidy  traded  on  an  eatabliahed  aecurtties 
market,  stock  held  by  a  tax-exempt  entity 
shall  not  lie  taken  into  account  unless  such 
entity  holds  at  least  5  peroent  (tai  value)  of 
the  stock  tn  such  corporation.  For  purpoaea 
of  thto  subdauae.  related  entities  (within 
the  meantaw  of  paracraph  (7))  shall  be 
treated  as  1  entity. 

"(m)  Sacnoa  sis  to  APn.T.— For  pur- 
poaee of  thto  clauae.  a  tax-exempt  entity 
■hall  be  treated  as  holding  stock  which  It 
holds  through  application  of  section  916 
(determined  without  regard  to  the  M-per- 
cent  limitation  contained  In  aubaection 
(aX3XC)  thereof)."  

(c)  AMaaiataaT  Rblaibd  to  Sacnoa 
1809(aX8)  or  tbx  Rxroait  Act.- Suliparap 
graph  (A)  of  aecti<Hi  1803(aK8)  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"September  37.  IBM"  and  taiaerting  tai  Ueu 
thereof  "December  91.  IBM". 

(d)  AnaaaMaara  Rblatbd  to  Sacnoa  1804 
or  TBX  Rxroaic  Act.— 

(1)  Paracraph  (9)  of  section  1804(b)  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended  by  strlUng  out 
"Paracraph  (9)  of  aection  54"  and  taiaerting 
"Paragraph  (9)  of  aection  54(d)". 

(3)  Clauae  (1)  of  aection  54(dX9XD)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1B84  to  amended  by 
strtktaic  out  "subtitte  D  of  titte  VT'  and  tai- 
soting  "subtitte  D  of  tttte  VI  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  IBM". 

(9)  Subaectten  (b)  of  section  913  of  the 
IBM  Code  to  amended  by  atriklng  out  "of 
any  property"  and  taiaerting  fai  Ueu  thereof 
"of  any  property  (othor  than  an  obligation 
of  aueh  corporation)". 

(4XA)  Section  Ml  of  the  IBM  Code  to 
amcaoded  to  read  aa  f oDowa: 


-8BC  Ml.  NONBBCXMaanOH  or  GAIN  OK  LOBB  TO 
OOVOKATIONh  nSAimMT  OT  MB- 


"(a)  OsBBUi.  RouL— No  gain  or  teea  ahaU 
be  recognlaed  to  a  corporatian  U  audi  corpo- 
ration to  a  party  to  a  reorgantaatten  and  ex- 
changee property,  tai  pursuanoe  of  the  idan 
of  rcorganixatlon.  solely  for  stock  or  seenri- 
ttaa  in  «n"t*"w  oorporatten  a  party  to  tha 
reorganiaatlan. 
"(b)  KxoBABaaa  Nor  Solxlt  ib  Kibs.— 
"(1)  Oaib.— If  subaeetion  (a)  would  apply 
to  an  exchange  but  for  the  fact  that  tha 
propoty  received  In  exehance  rmnatati  not 
only  of  atock  or  aecurltiea  permitted  by  aub- 
sectton  (a)  to  be  received  wttbout  the  reooc- 
nitlon  of  gain.  Imt  alao  of  other  property  or 
money,  then — 

"(A)  Pbotbot  aiaiaiauiaa.- If  tbeooapo- 
ration  recetving  audi  other  property  or 
money  distrlbutea  it  In  pursuance  of  the 
plan  of  reorgantaatioei.  no  gain  to  the  oorpo- 
raticm  shaU  be  recoisiiaed  from  the  ex- 
chance,  but  

"(B)  Paupaan  aor  manuaoraB.- If  the 
oorptntion  receiving  such  other  property 
or  money  does  not  dlstrfbute  It  tn  purauanoe 
of  the  plan  of  reorganlxatlon.  the  cain.  if 
any.  to  the  corporation  ahaU  be  recocniaed. 
The  amoimt  of  gain  reoogniaed  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  shall  not  exceed  the  aum  of 
the  money  and  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
other  property  ao  received  wtaldi  to  not  ao 
dtotrlbuted. 

"(3)  lioaa.- If  subaectton  (a)  would  apply 
to  an  exdiange  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
propoty  received  In  exebMnte  oonalats  not 
only  of  property  permitted  by  aubaecrvwi  (a) 
to  be  received  without  the  recognition  of 
gmtn  or  loaa.  but  also  of  other  property  or 
money,  then  no  loss  from  the  exdiange 

shall  be  reoogniaed.  

"(8)  TaxATMBBT  or  TXABama  to  on- 
Toaa.— For  purpoaea  of  paragraph  (1).  any 
tranaf  er  of  the  other  property  or  money  re- 
ceived tn  the  ezdiange  by  the  ooipantten 
to  Its  credltars  In  oonnectton  wtth  the  reor- 
ganlBttion  shall  be  treated  aa  a  dlatzlbutten 
tai  pursuanoe  of  the  plan  of  reorgantaatten 
The  Secretary  may  preacrllie  audi  regular 
tiona  aa  may  lie  neoeaaary  to  prevent  avoid- 
ance of  tax  through  abuae  of  the  preceding 
sentence  or  subsection  (cX9). 
"(c)  TaxAiMxaT  or  Dranaaonoem.- 
"(1)  la  oBBBAi.- Xxoept  aa  provided  in 
paracraph  (9).  no  gain  or  teas  ahaU  be  reeog- 
nlied  to  a  ocMporatlon  a  party  to  a  reorgani- 
ntion  on  the  dlatrfbutton  to  tta  diaiefaold- 
ers  of  property  tai  pursuanoe  of  the  plan  of 
reorgantaatten. 
"(3)  DxanuBonoaa  or  AirxaciAi^  i 

TT.— 

"(A)  la  OBRBAL-If- 

"(i)  in  a  diatrlbutton  refored  to  tn  _ 
graph  (1).  the  corporation  diatzlbutea  prop- 
erty other  than  qualifted  property,  and 

"(U)  the  fair  market  value  of  audi  proper- 
ty exceeito  ite  adjuated  baato  (tai  the  banda 
of  the  distributing  oorporatten). 
then  galnahaU  be  reoogniaed  to  the  diatrib- 
utlnc  oorporatten  aa  If  such  property  were 
sold  to  the  distributee  at  tte  fair  market 

value.  

"(B)  QOAUPOB  PBOPiBTT.- For  puipoaoa 
of  thto  aubaectten.  the  term  'quaUfled  prop- 

"(1)  any  atock  tai  (or  richt  to  acquire  atock 
tai)  the  dlstrlbuttnc  corporation  or  obUca>- 
tten  of  the  dtotrfbutlnc  corpomtton.  or 

"(U)  any  stock  tai  (or  richt  to  acquire  stock 
tai)  another  oorporatten  wbidi  to  a  party  to 
the  reorgantaatten  or  obligatten  of  anottier 
oorporatten  which  to  aueh  a  party  If  aueh 
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-<C)  .■■■  -irz-^  T.^- 

Qf  MO.— U  any  pnparty  dhrtrlbatad  in  Um 
ntemd  to  tB  pMMnph  <1>  i> 
^  to  ft  ItaMmir  or  tte 
iftltaMmyafttM 
to  iiiMnritlnn  wtth  Um 

I  o(  wtaBWMVWh  (AX  UM 

1  vatoMofaaeb  nimf  U  ibaU  Iw 

I  ttMD  ttN  HBOOBt  of  aoeh 


_     _  of  ttUi 

of'vMOnod 

to  tto  ooatton  in  

ahoD  be  trMted  M  ft 
to  Mi  tfMraboktam  punuant  to 


of  Uite 


(B) 
adbv 


Ul  and  ■Dtapozt  B  of  port  n 

__jtor  ■hall  not  apply  to  any 

rafWTCd  to  in  pancnph  (1)." 

Mt  o(  Um  ItM  Cod*  ia  amml- 

ftt  Um  wd  UMreof  Um  follow- 


-if)  D^umw  or  Wo— anniiaitw 
■rrr  n  Cmb  or  anonoa  Ml 
Wvt  iiurjcoM  ot  ttiti  aaetton.  Um  prapoty 
p«fl^ttod  to  ba  raealTOd  ondar  aacMon  Ml 
wtttwuft  tha  raaasnWoB  of  lain  or  ioaa  aliftU 
ba  tiaatart  aa  oaoaMInc  onljr  o<atoek  or  ae- 
eulttaa  in  anoUMr  oorponUan  a  party  to 

tlwiaiaianitoffcui" 
(O  SaaUon  M»  a<  Um  IMS  Coda  ia  amand- 

ad  by  addtiw  at  Um  and  tharaof  tha  f oUow- 

"(e)  TaxanuTT  or  Ooafaaanoa  on  DU" 
111  ahftU  apply  to  uny 


(1)  to  wbleb  thla  aaetlon  (or  ao  much  of 
M«  aa  ralatea  to  thia  aaetton)  ap- 


'(S)  whlefa  ia  not  in  purauanee  of  a  plan  oi 

to  Um  mum  mannv  aa  If  aueb  diatributton 
van  ft  diatrtbiitlen  to  wtaioh  aubpart  A  of 
part  I  appilME  aaeapt  tbot  anhaartttai  (b)  of 
MetloB  Sll  ahaU  not  apply  to  any  diatilba- 
tloBOf  atoek  or  aaeurttlaa  to  tba  oontroUed 
eorporattoB." 

(D)  'ff*""**'^  (e)  of  aaetton  SM  of  the 
MM  Coda  (aa  — — ~««**  by  aaetton  Ml  of  the 
Ratena  Act)  la  «"«—«'««^  to  read  aa  foDowa: 

"(e)  Knaanoai  Fob  I^ounanoaa  Wmcn 

•VW  pM^idMirMMtot  thatM^Mbpart  daa* 

ZniiHiiliilli   ,  Me  McttM  Ml(c)(4).- 

(■)  mdiaartlnn  (a)  o<  aaettan  Sll  of  tlM 
IMS  Ooda  ia  asMBdad  by  atriktac  out  "dia- 
tilbattoa.  with  ttopaet  to  ita  atock."  and  In- 
aartliW  in  Uaa  thereof  "dlatilbutton  (not  in 
ooaaplate  Uqoldatton)  with  reapeet  to  tto 
atoek~. 

(F)  The  table  of  aectlona  for  anbpart  C  of 
part  in  of  ■iilwihaptar  C  of  nhapttr  1  of  the 
1M«  Ooda  ia  aaaimiad  by  atriklnc  out  the 
to  aaetton  Ml  and  inaertlnc  in 
tha  foOowhw  new  item: 
ML  MeavaeecnlttOB  of  aaln  or  loaa  to 
eorparftttona;  treatment  of  dla- 


under  olaiMe  (ttXI)  If  the  payaMnt  doee  not 
advanaly  affaet  tha  abaraboldar^  rademp- 
tloB  and  IlqnldattoB  ri«hta." 

(•)  Sabpan«raph  (B)  of  aeetlon 
MOa(bK«)  of  the  IMS  Code  (ralattnc  to 
■bftr^Mlder  approval  raqulr«nanti)  ia 
^,T-.».««H  by  addliw  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foDowtnc 


•The  reculattona  preaeribed  under  aubaeo- 
tton  (e)  ahall  include  rasulatlona  provldinc 
for  the  appttwitton  of  thla  aobparacnph  in 
the  oaaa  of  aharaholdera  whtefa  are  not  indi- 
Ttdoftk  (indudliw  the  treatment  of  nonrot- 
tem  totafMta  to  an  entity  whidi  la  a  abare- 
boMar)  and  whare  an  entity  boldi  a  de  mlni- 
mto  amount  of  atoek  in  the  oorporatton." 

(T)  Paracxaph  (6)  of  aaetton  MOCKd)  of 
the  ItM  Code  ia  aoMnded  by  atriklnc  out 
"offleor  or  any  mamber"  and  inaerting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "oftloer  of  any  member". 

(e>  *■«■■■  ■■.■Mia  itauiTaD  TO  SacnoH  1S07 
or  -am  Rvom  Act.— 

(1)  ParasraplM  (IKA)  and  (SXK)  of  aecUon 
4SSB(d)  Of  the  ISM  Code  are  each  amended 
by  atrikiiw  out  nhe  taxpayer"  ftnd  Inaertlnc 
In  lieu  thereof  "the  taxpayer  (or  ftny  relftted 


(i)      aubpansraph      (A)      of 
MOGKbXi)  of  the  ISM  CMe  la 

(A)  to  etaoee  (1)  by  atriklnc  out  "aeetlon 
lMl(b)r  and  luaoitliw  In  lieu  thereof  "eee- 
tton  lMl(b)  but  wtthoot  recard  to  para- 
gnph  (IMO  theraorr.  and 

(B)  by  addliw  at  the  and  thereof  the  fol- 
tovtiw:  "Btoek  deacrllwid  in  aeetlon 
lS0«(aX4)  ahaU  not  be  taken  toto  aooount 


(S)      Subparacraph      (A)      of 
4«B(dXS)  of  the  ISM  Code  ia  amended  to 
read  aa  f  oDowa— 

"(A)  which  la  eatabllahed  purauant  to  a 
court  order  and  which  eztinculahee  com- 
pletely the  tazpayer'a  tort  UabQlty  with  re- 
spect to  elatana  daecrihwl  in  aubpancraph 
(D).". 

(S)  ClaiM  (I)  of  aaetton  lS07(ftX7XC)  of 
the  Refonn  Act  ia  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 

lOWK 

"(1)  any  portion  of  auch  fund  whlcb  ia  ea- 
t^>>iM^ll«K^  purauant  to  a  court  order  and 
with  quahfled  paymenta,  which  aaeeta  the 
fequlremento  of  eubparacrapha  (C)  and  (D) 
of  aeetlon  4SCB(dXS)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1SS4  (aa  added  by  thla  para- 
graph), and  with  reapeet  to  which  an  dee- 
tlon  la  made  under  eubparacrapb  (F)  there- 
of. ahaU  be  treated  aa  a  deeicnated  aetUe- 
ment  fund  for  purpoeee  of  lectlon  4S8B  of 
audi  Code." 

(4)  Paracrapb  (3)  of  aectloo  4SSB(b)  of  the 
ISM  Code  ia  amended- 

(A)  by  atriklnc  out  "the  corporation."  and 
Inaertinc  In  Ueu  thereof  "a  corporation.". 


(B)  by  atriklnc  out  "no  other"  and  inaert- 
lnc to  Ueu  thereof  "No  other". 

(f )  AMiBMawa  Rbatb  to  Sacnoii  1810 
or  !■>  RwoBM  Act.— 

(1)  Faractaph  (S>  of  aeetkxi  1810(a)  of  the 
Reform  Act  ia  amended  by  rtifklnc  out  "aee- 
tk»  lM(bX8r  each  place  It  appeara  and  to- 
eertliw  to  Ueu  thereof  "aeetlon  131(bX5)". 

(3)  Section  ISXdXSXBXlil)  of  the  Tax 
Refonn  Act  of  1SS4,  aa  amended  by  aeetlon 
1810(1X8)  of  the  Reform  Aet.  ia  amended  by 
etriklnc  out  "Tax  Reform  Act  of  ISM"  and 
iiMertInc  to  lieu  thereof  "Tax  Reform  Act  of 
ISM" 

(S)  baiae  (It)  of  aectlan  7701(bX8XA)  of 
the  ISM  Code  la  amended  by  atriklnc  out 
"aeetlon  374(kxar  and  inaeftlnc  in  Ueu 
thef«of  "eeotlon  3T4(1X1XB)". 

(C)  Ammbmw  RCLftTCB  TO  SBCTIOII   1831 

or  Tn  Rvout  Act.— 

(1)  Subeeetkm  (e)  of  aeetlon  813  of  the 
ISM  Code  (rdathw  to  dlvldenda  from  oer- 
tata  aubaldlartea  not  Induded  to  iraea  to- 
veetment  ineome)  l>  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"(e)  Di»u— lie  FaoM  CarTAni  SoaaiBUB 
na  Not  Vmcunm  n  Oaoaa 


"(1)  la  oxmBAi.— For  purpoeee  of  thla  aec- 
tloo. the  term  'groea  toveatment  income' 


ahaU  not  Include  any  dividend  lecelved  by 
the  life  liwmT~^  wwnpany  whlA  la  a  100 
percent  dirldaBd. 
"(3)  100  raaoaai  Dimmm  aerana.— 
"(A)  IB  onnuL.- Bsoept  aa  provided  to 
aubparacrapha  (B)  and  (C).  the  term  'IM 
percent  divldand*  naeaiM  any  dlvtdand  if  the 
peroantage  uaed  for  purpoeee  of  deteraiinlnc 
the  dadwtiiy  allowable  under  aeetlon  343, 
344.  or  MKb)  la  100  percent. 

"(B)  CiT*™  ui»u—iia  ooT  or  t*x-bzmipt 
uii— 1.  ire.— Tha  term  'IM  percent  divi- 
dend' doee  not  inelude  any  diatributlon  by  a 
corporation  to  the  extent  aueh  diatributlon 
te  out  of  tax-exempt  toteraat  or  out  of  dtrl- 
dank  which  are  not  100  percent  dtvldenda 
(determined  with  the  appUcatlon  of  thla 
aubparacraph). 

"(C)  Crrani  luvuiaaua  bbodvxd  bt  foe- 
luai  ooaroaATioaa.- The  term  '100  percent 
dlvldeo*'  doee  not  inelude  any  divldand  de- 
acrlbed  to  aeetlon  S0e(aX4XB)  (relattog  to 
certato  dtvldenda  to  the  eaae  of  forelcn  eor- 
poratlona)." 

(3)  TlM  amendment  made  by  paracrapb 
(I)  ahall  take  effect  aa  If  included  to  the 
amendmenta  made  by  eeetton  311  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1SS4. 

(h)  Am— aauMT  R>laib>  to  Sacnoa  1833 
or  TMB  RvoBM  Act.— Claoae  (I)  of  aeetlon 
31S(bX4XC)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1SS4 
(relattnc  to  aeetlon  SlS(c)  eleetkna  made  by 
certato  acquired  oompanloa)  ia  amwvWid  by 
atrlktoc  out  "dauae  (I)"  and  inaertlnc  to  lieu 
thereof  "aubdauae  (I)". 

(1)  AMBnKBWT  Rbatbb  to  Sacnoa  1835 
or  Twx  RaroatM  Act.— Paracrapb  (4)  of  aee- 
tlon 1835(a)  of  the  Reform  Act  (relatlnc  to 
amendmenU  related  to  aeetlon  331  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1SS4)  ia  amended  by 
atriklnc  out  "Section  7703(0X3)"  and  inaert- 
fatf  to  Ueu  thereof  "Effective  with  reapeet  to 
oontraeta  entered  toto  after  October  33. 
ISSS.  eeetton  7703(eX3r. 

(J)  AMBraMBm  RXLAIBD  TO  SscTioa  ISM 
or  TWB  RvoatM  Act.— 

(1)  Section  18M  of  the  Reform  Aet  la 
amended  by  atriklnc  out  "obUcatton  laaued 
to  refund"  and  inaertlnc  bi  Ueu  thereof  "ob- 
Ucatton (or  aerlea  of  obllcatlnna)  laaued  to 
refund". 

(3XA)  Paracrapb  (1)  of  aeetlon  ISM  of  the 
Reform  Act  la  f'*~**^  to  read  aa  f oUowa: 

"(1)  the  averace  maturity  of  the  iaaue  of 
which  the  refundlnc  obllcatlon  la  a  part 
doea  not  exeeed  the  averace  maturity  of  the 
obUgattoiw  to  be  refunded  by  aueb  Iaaue.". 

(B)  Section  I8M  of  the  Reform  Act  la 
f^ywurf  by  addinc  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followtac  new  aentenoe:  "For  purpoeee  of 
paracrapb  (1).  averace  maturity  ahall  be  de- 
tormlned  to  accordance  with  aubeectlan 
(bX14XBXi)  of  auch  Code. " 

(3)  Paiacraph  (4)  of  aeetlon  18M  of  the 
Reform  Act  to  amended  by  atriklnc  out  "SO 
(toya"  and  Inaertlnc  in  Ueu  thereof  "SO 
days". 

(4)  Section  ISM  of  the  Refonn  Act  ia 
«.«j»Mti<  by  addinc  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paracraph  (3),  by  atriklnc  out  paracrapb 
(S).  and  by  redealcnattoc  paracrai^  (4)  aa 
paracraph  (S). 

(5)  A  refundlnc  obllcatlon  laaued  before 
July  1. 1S87.  ahall  be  treated  aa  meetinc  the 
requirement  of  paractaph  (1)  of  aeetlon 
ISM  of  the  Reform  Aet  if  aueb  obllcatlon 
met  the  requirement  of  auch  paracraph  aa 
enacted  by  the  Reform  Act. 

(k)  AanaBMBRB  Rajuao  to  Sacnoa  ISOS 

(1)  dftnae  (U)  of  aeetlon  180S(eXSXA)  of 
the  Reform  Aet  la  amended  by  atrlktoc  out 
'purauant    to    the    exerdae    of    eminent 
and  Inaertlnc  to  lieu  thereof  "(by  a 


governmental  unit  having  the  power  to  ex- 
areMe  ^wHiawt  domato)". 

(3)  Subparacraph  (C)  of  aeetlon  lSSS(eXS) 
of  the  Reform  Act  la  amended  by  toaerttoc 
"(or  atmOar  taauea)"  after  "reaulttng  from 
the  Iaaue". 

(1)  AimnaaaTa  Rbjmsd  to  Sacnoai  1875 
or  lai  Rvou  Act.— 

(1)  daoae  (U)  of  aeetlon  83S0(aX3XA)  of 
the  ISM  Code  la  ammdert  by  atrlklng  out 
"noopartnerahlp  Itema"  and  luaeitlug  to 
Ueu  thereof  "noopartnerahto  Itema  (other 
than  by  reaaon  of  eeetton  saSKbXlXOr. 

(3)  Subaaetton  (g)  of  aeetlon  1348  of  the 
ISM  Code  (aa  redealgnated  by  thla  Aet)  ia 
by  atriklnc  out  "1348(cXS)"  and 
t  to  Ueu  thereof  "l>48(cX3)". 

(m)  AmamiBrr  Rbjitd  to  Saenoa  1878 
or  TBI  Raroaii  Act.— Paracraph  (1)  of  eee- 
tton M3(e)  of  the  ISM  0>de  la  amended  by 
atrlktoc  out  "aubaectton  (aXS)"  and  toaert- 
toc In  Ueu  thereof  "aubaection  (aXSr. 

(n)  AMBnaoara  Rilatid  to  Sacnoa  187S 

(1)  Subdauae  (n)  of  aeetlon  38(bX3XAXU) 
of  the  ISM  Code  la  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lowa: 

"(11)  before  the  date  on  which  an  appllca- 
tton  with  reapeet  to  auch  druc  la  approved 
under  eeetton  506(b)  or  607  of  aueh  Act  or.  If 
the  druc  ia  a  btolodcftl  product,  before  the 
date  on  which  a  Uoenae  for  aueh  druc  ia 
laaued  imder  aeetlon  S61  of  the  Public 
Health  Serrlce  Act;  and". 

(3)  The  laat  aentenee  of  aeetlon  IMKdXS) 
of  the  ISM  Code  ia  ann'nded  by  atriktac  out 
"treated  aa  a  aeparate  truat  under  aeetlon 
S6S(cr  and  liHerttoc  in  Ueu  thereof  "wlthto 
the  mfiantog  of  aeetlon  66S(c)". 

(S)  Subeeetkm  (p)  of  aeetlon  187S  of  the 
Reform  Aet  ia  amended— 

(A)  by  atriklnc  out  "Subeectlon  (a)"  to 
paragraph  (3)  and  Inaertlnc  "Paragraph 
(l)".and 

(B)  by  atriking  out  "aubeeetlon  (a)"  each 
place  It  appeara  to  paragrapha  (3)  and  (S) 
and  taMerttog  to  lieu  thereof  "paragraph 
(1)". 

(4XA)  Subeectlon  (d)  of  eecUon  ISM  of 
the  ISM  Co^  ia  amended  to  read  aa  followa: 

"(d)  SraciAL  Ruua  poa  Taz-Bzbdt  Obu- 
OAncnn.— 

"(I)  la  aaanui In  the  caae  of  any  tax- 
exempt  obligation  (aa  defined  to  aeetlon 
1376(aXS))  from  which  1  or  more  eoupona 
have  been  atrtpped— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  original  iaaue  dia- 
count  determined  under  aubeeetlon  (a)  with 
reapeet.  to  any  atrtpped  bond  or  atzlpped 


"(B)  an  Iaaue  piloe  which  would  produce  a 
yield  to  Buturtty  aa  of  the  purchaae  date 
equal  to  the  lower  of — 

"(i)  the  coupon  rate  of  Intereet  on  the  ob- 
Ugatkm  from  which  the  eoupona  were  aepa- 
rated.  or 

"(U)  the  yield  to  maturity  (on  the  baala  of 
the  purchaae  price)  of  the  atrtpped  obllga- 
tlon  or  coupon. 

The  purehaaer  of  any  atrtpped  obligation  or 
coupon  may  eleet  to  apply  dauae  (1)  by  aub- 
atttuttog  'original  yield  to  maturity  of  for 
'coupon  rate  of  liitimat  on'." 

(BXl)  Except  aa  provided  to  dauae  (U).  the 
amendment  made  by  aubparacraph  (A) 
ahall  apply  to  any  purchaae  or  aale  aft^ 
June  10,  1987.  of  any  atripped  tax-exempt 
obllcfttion  or  atrlpped  coupon  from  aueh  an 
ObUcatton. 

(U)If- 

(I)  any  poaon  held  any  obllcatlon  or 
coupon  to  atilpped  form  on  June  10,  1087, 


"(1)  ahall  be  treated  aa  orlcinal  Iaaue  dla- 
oount  on  a  tax-exempt  obllcatton  to  the 
extent  auch  diaoount  doea  not  exeeed  the 
tax-exempt  portion  of  auch  diaoount.  and 

"(U)  ahaU  be  treated  aa  orictaal  Iaaue  dia- 
oount on  an  obllcatlon  which  ia  not  a  tax- 
exempt  obllcatton  to  the  extent  auch  dia- 
oount exceeda  the  tax-exempt  portion  of 

9UCQ  uHOOUUwp 

"(B)  aubaecUon  (bXlXA)  abaU  not  apply, 
and 

"(C)  aubaectton  (bX3)  shall  be  applied  by 
Inereaainc  the  baala  of  the  bond  or  coupon 
by  the  aum  of — 

"(1)  the  totereat  accrued  but  not  paid 
before  auch  bond  or  coupon  waa  rti^naeti  of 
(and  not  prwtoualy  reOeeted  to  baala).  phia 

"(U)  the  amount  inchided  to  croaa  ineome 
under  anhecrtlwi  (bXl)(B). 

"(3)  Tax-cxbot  poairaa.— For  puipoaaa 
of  paiacraph  (1).  the  tax-exempt  portton  of 
the  orlgtoal  Iaaue  dlaeoant  determined 
under  aubaectton  (a)  la  the  exceea  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  referred  to  to  aubeectlan 
(aXl).  over 


(D)  Section  1838(0  of  the  Reform  Aet  la 
amended  by  atrlktoc  out  "made"  and  toaert- 
toc to  Ueu  thereof  "oommendnT'- 

(3)  Anaaiaiaara  wojon  to  aacnoai  laai 


(II)  auch  obllcatlon  or  coupon  waa  held  by 
auch  peraon  on  auch  date  for  aale  to  the  or- 
dinary oouiae  of  auch  peraon'a  trade  or  bual- 


the  amendment  made  by  8ubparacrv>b  (A) 
ahaU  not  apply  to  any  aale  of  auch  obllca- 
tlon or  coupon  by  auch  peraon  and  ahaU  not 
apply  to  any  such  obllcatlon  or  coupon 
while  held  by  another  peraon  who  pur- 
ehaaed  auch  obUcatton  or  coupon  from  the 
peraon  referred  to  to  aubdauae  (I). 

(6)  Clauae  (U)  of  eeetton  S88(aX3XF)  of 
the  ISM  Code  ia  amended- 

(A)  by  atriklnc  out  the  two  parenthetical 
phraaea  to  the  firat  aentenee.  and 

(B)  by  addinc  at  the  end  thoeof  the  fOl- 
lowinc  new  aentenee:  "For  purpoeee  of  thla 
dauae.  a  peraon  hokUnc  atock  to  a  reculated 
toveatment  company,  a  real  eatate  inveat- 
ment  truat,  or  an  toveatment  mmpany 
which  meeto  the  requlremento  of  thla  dauae 
ahall.  except  aa  provided  to  regulatkma.  be 
treated  aa  htddlng  ito  proportionate  ahare  of 
the  aaaeta  held  by  such  mmpany  or  truat." 

(0)  AMxamaaTa  RiLATaD  to  Sacnoa  18M 
Of  TBB  Rapoaii  Act.— 

(1)  Subeectlon  (b)  of  aeetlon  18M  of  the 
Reform  Act  la  amended  by  atrlklng  out 
paragrapha  (1)  and  (2). 

(3XA)  Clauae  (U)  of  aection  S131(uK2XB) 
of  the  ISM  Code  ia  amended  by  atriking  out 
"or"  at  the  end  of  aubdauae  (IV).  by  atilk- 
tog  out  the  pertod  at  the  end  of  aubdauae 
(V)  and  inaerting  to  lieu  thereof  ",  or",  and 
by  iiMertIng  after  aubdauae  (V)  the  follow- 
ing new  aubdauae: 

"(VI)  by  an  individual  to  a  poaltion  de- 
acrlbed  to  aection  1403(cX3XE)." 

(B)  The  amendment  made  by  aubpara- 
graph  (A)  ahaU  apply  to  aervleea  performed 
after  March  SI.  ISM. 

(p)  Ooaaacnaa  or  Caoaa  Rartaaaus.- 
Subeectlon  (a)  of  aection  8031  of  the  ISM 
Code  ia  amended  by  atriktog  out  "•lSS(d)" 
and  liMerttng  to  Ueu  thereof  "MSMf)". 

(q)  AoomoaAL  AwamMBara  Rslstb*  to 
Paaaioa  PLun.— 

(1)  AMxamxBTa  xxutd  to  aacnoa  laas 


(A)  Seetten  7auX7)  of  the  ISM  Code  la 
mtnsmamA  by  atrlklng  out  "primary  annuity" 
and  taMerttng  to  Ueu  thereof  "primary  annu- 
itant". 

(B)  Seetton  73(qX3XB)  of  the  ISM  Code  ia 
MMWMioti  by  atrlUng  out  the  laat  parenthe- 

(C)  Section  41SA(fX6)  of  the  ISM  Code  ia 
amended  by  atriking  out  "aceounta"  and  to- 
aerttng  to  Ueu  thereof  "account". 


or  TBB  BBom  acT.— 

(A)  Seetton  IMl(a)  of  the  Reform  Aet  la 
amended  by  atriking  out  paragraph  (4) 
thereof. 

(B)  Subdauae       (11)       of 
513(aXSXEXU)  of  the  ISM  Code  ia  i 
by  atrlklng  out  "aubdauae  (II)"  and  inaert- 
ing to  Ueu  thereof  "aubdauae  (I)". 

(C)  Section  418(a)  of  the  ISM  Code  k 
mwnmnAmA  by  atrlklng  out  "aubctaapter"  and 
Inaerting  to  Ueu  thereof  "chapter". 

(D)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aeeUon 
1861(aXS)  of  the  Reform  Act  te  amended  by 
Inaerting  aeetlon  506,  and  aeetlon 
4S7S(bXlXB)"  after  "aection  41SA". 

(S)  Anaaumara  mnjoa  to  aacnoa  laaa 


or  TBB  BBPOail  ACT.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (4)  of  eeetton  lM3(a)  of  the 
Ref  (nm  Act  ia  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowtog  new  aubpara- 
graph: 

"(C)  An  todlvidual  whoae  required  begin- 
ning date  would,  but  for  the  amendment 
made  by  aubparagraph  (A),  occur  after  De- 
conber  SI.  ISM.  but  whoee  required  begin- 
ning date  after  audi  amendment  oeeura 
befOTe  January  1, 1S87,  ahall  be  treated  aa  if 
auch  individual  had  become  a  6-peroent 
owner  during  the  plan  year  ending  to  ISM." 

(B)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aectlan  4403(h)  of 
the  Emidoyee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1074  ia  amended  by  atriking  out  "Jan- 
uary 13,  1S83"  the  aecood  place  It  appeara 
and  inaerting  to  Ueu  thereof  "January  16. 
1983". 

(C)  Section  18S3(hX3)  of  the  R^oim  Act 
to  amended  by  atriktog  out  "aeetlon  416(1)" 
and  inaotlnc  in  Ueu  thereof  "aectton 
415(1)". 

(4)  AMBamBara  mbjltwd  to  aacnoa  iaa4 
OP  TBB  aaroBM  *cr.— 

(A)  Section  404(k)  of  the  lOM  Code  to 
amended  by  atriklnc  out  "avoidance"  to  the 
4th  aentenee  and  inaertlnc  to  Ueu  thereof 
"evaalon". 

(B)  Section  400(hX3)  of  the  ISM  Code  (re- 
latlnc to  plan  may  dlatrfbute  caah)  to 
amended  by  atrlktoc  out  "aeetlon  40S(o)" 
and  toaerttoc  in  Ueu  thereof  "paracraiA 
(IXB)". 

(C)  Subparacraph  (C)  of  aectton  40S(nXS) 
of  the  ISM  Code  (deflninc  nonalloeation 
period)  to  amended  to  read  aa  followa: 

"(C)  NoaALLOCATioa  fmooo.— The  term 
■nonalloeation  period'  meana  the  pertod  be- 
Ctonlnc  on  the  date  of  the  aale  of  the  quaU- 
fled  aeeuilttea  and  endlnc  on  the  later  of — 

"(1)  the  date  which  to  10  yeara  after  the 
date  of  aale.  or 

"(U)  the  date  of  the  plan  allocation  attrib- 
utable to  the  final  payment  of  aequlattton 
indebtednem  incurred  to  conneetlon  with 
auch  aale." 

(D>  Subparacraph  (A)  of  aectton 
1043(cX4)  of  the  ISM  Code  (deflninc  quaU- 
fled  replacement  property)  to  amended  by 
ixMerttnc  "(aa  to  effect  immediately  before 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  ISM)"  after  "aectton 
S64(eXSr. 

(B)  Clauae  (1)  of  aeetlon  104a(eX4XB)  of 
the  ISM  Code  (relatinc  to  opetattnc  oorpo- 
ratton) to  amended  by  atriklnc  out  "place- 
ment pertod"  and  toaerttnc  in  Ueu  thereof 
"replaoement  period". 

(F)  Seetton  1864(aXSXB)  of  the  Reform 
Aet  to  amended  by  atriklnc  oat  "UMKbXS)" 
and  toaerttnc  to  lieu  thereof  "104S(br. 

(O)     Subparacraph      (C)      of 
1854(aXS)  of  the  Reform  Act  to  amended  to 
read  aa  f oQowK 
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In  fltaoM  (tl). 
bv  thto  pancnpta 
I  «t  niiiiilllH  attar  tlM 
toftbliAet 

____153(b)«)o<  tti  inurmi  lUr- 

Ood*  of  UM  (M  In  «nMt  tatera  tbe 

iftMBt  and*  by  Nbpancnph   (B)) 

r  to  alM  b«0an  tlM  dBt*  o(  Um 

I  oC  thli  Aot  M  if  Meli  ^ 

tlM  iMt  MBUnn  o«  MettOB  MKnXl)  of  tlM 

I  Ooda  o<  ItM  (M  addMl  by 

m  OKMH  MK^-SMttaB  IVTMeXTXB)  of 


•d  bv  luMfttw  "orrunl  tfMtrte  oooiMnttTe 
plan  (vttldn  Um  — nlnt  of  weOan 
401(kXT)r  iftar  "iloek  boom  ptan". 

Ol)  Oiili— ftlm  <a)  of  wettoo  1IT9  of  Ui« 
Rafotm  Ac*  to  iBMBdad- 

(U  br  atrfkliw  "SMChr  aMta  ptaeo  It  sp- 
in pancnplto  (1)  and  (4KB)  and  In- 

j  m  ttn  UMnof  "aoMhr: 

(li)  by  iBdMlgnittng  pancrapb  (4)  aa 
paracraph  (Bk  and 

(til)  bgr  liMaillm  aftar  paraciaph  (S)  Um 
foOowtav ^^ 

tta  41ia(lKA)  of  Um  BBployoa  Ratirament 
Ineoma  aaenrttjr  Aet  of  1974  (»  VAC. 
1SM(1KA))  to  «-"— *i^  by  strlklnc  out  'aeo- 
t^<^  4M9(d)'  and  liiiillm  tn  Ueu  thereof 
"aaeUoB  4M0(1»'.'' 
(T)  *—■—■■■■  wn.an  to  ncnoa  laaa 

(A)  100000  lM(bXl)  of  tbe  19M  Code  (re- 
lattiw  to  Tffitr**^'  for  hiclily  campenoated 
IndMdiiato  wlwra  plan  tolla  to  provtdo  cer- 
tain oanttnnattoB  eovarace)  to  biimomIwI — 

(!)  by  atrttJw  o«it  "any  amoont  oontrlbut- 
od  by  an  amployar"  and  inaerttnc  tn  Ueu 
tiianaC  "any  entploycr-prarlded  eoverace". 


(11)  by  otriklns  out  "to  a  sroup"  and  inoertr 
tiW  hi  ttm  thereof  "under  a  group". 

(BXl)  aeoOoB  lM(bX9)  of  the  19M  Code 
fralattiw  to  tn— r*''"  to  oartain  plana)  to 
amandod  by  atriUng  out  the  iMt  aontanoe 
thereof. 

(II)  aaoMoB  Ml(b)  of  the  Bnployee  Retire- 
mant  IneaoM  Soeiiitty  Aet  a<  in4  to  amand- 
od by  atrikhw  oat  the  loot  aentenoe  thereof. 

{Mi  Ooctim  aDl(b)  al  the  PubUe  Health 
gMfleo  Aet  an  each  amanrlart  by  atilklnc 
oat  "BiilioBrtkw  (a)  and  (b)  of  aoetlan  53  of 
the  Intaraal  Itorenue  Code  of  1M4  (rolatJnc 
to  emiknnioa  under  *«-"»«■«  eontnl)"  and 
Hum  Mm  tn  Ueu  thereof  "eubeeetlOBB  (b). 
(e).  (m).  (n).  and  (o)  of  the  Internal  Rerenue 
coda  of  IMS  (rdattaw  to  atiratatlnn 
rvlaar. 

(hr)  Tte  amewbnenta  made  by  thto  parar 
giaph  ahaU  apply  to  yean  hegtnntno  after 

(A)  Sobvaiaciaph  (O)  of  aootkn  40a(aX«) 
of  tiM  IMS  Code  (rrtattnc  to  tnatiaent  of 
tiiilairttol  future  reattais).  aa  added  by  aee- 
tton  latMaXS)  of  the  BefOm  Aea,  to  redee- 
Icnaftod  M  aubpangnph  (I). 

(BXO  Oawe  (U)  of  aoetlOB  417(aXSXB)  of 
the  ItM  Code  (deflnta«  appMeable  period)  to 
I  tajr  etHkliw  oat  aabeiauee  (V)  and 
.  at  the  aiMl  thereof  the  foUowInc 
rflnah 


"In  the  eaae  of  a  partletpant  who 

tram  aarrtoa  before  attatninc  age  U.  the  ap- 

plt^^i^  period  ahan  be  a  laeennahlt  period 
after  aaparatlOB." 

(tt)  Claiwa  (il)  of  aeetlon  MMeXtXB)  of 
the  Baployee  Retlrament  IneooM  Becorlty 
Aet  of  ltT4  to  amended  by  atrlklns  out  mb- 
dawe  (V)  and  liwiillin  at  tbe  and  thereof 
the  f oDowlnc  new  tlueh  aantenrr 
"In  the  ean  of  a  partleipant  wiK>  aeparatee 
tram  aantoo  befbre  attalninc  age  IS.  tbe  ap- 
be  a 


ac  iMi  wnwcivn  dais. 

■leept  aa  othervtoe  provided  in  thto  title, 
any  amendment  made  by  thto  title  ahall 
take  off eet  aa  U  tnduded  In  tbe  proTtolan  of 
the  RefOrai  Aet  to  wlileh  aueh 


:bXt)  of  the  Reform  Act 
at  the  end  thereof  the 


after 

(C) 
to  amended  by 
foUovtngnew  _    . 

"(C)  ■■■toiiiia  BM&— The  amendmenU 
made  by  thto  pangraph  ahall  apply  to  dto- 
trfbutkm  aftor  tbe  date  of  tbe  enactment 
of  thto  Act" 

(D)  Paragraph  (13)  of  aeetloo  IMKb)  of 
tbe  Reform  Aet  to  amended  by  atrlklng  out 
aU  of  aubparagrapta  (B)  from  "(B)  Aimm- 
HBR"  tluougta  "foUowa:'*  and  Ineertlng  tbe 
foUowliw: 

"(B)  AMiumw  TO  BUOA.— flection  309(b) 
of  the  ■nu>loyee  Retlrament  Inoome  Securi- 
ty Aet  of  irr4  to  amended- 

"(i)  l>y  atrlklng  out  the  term'  in  para- 
graplM  (1)  and  (3)  and  inaertlng  in  Ueu 
thereof  The  term", 

"(U)  by  atrlklDC  out  the  comma  In  para- 
graph (1)  and  tnaertUic  In  Ueu  thereof  a 
period;  and 

"(iU)  by  atrlklng  out  paragraph  (3)  and  in- 
eertlng in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowtnr". 

(K)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aeetlon 
411(aXll)  of  the  IMC  Code  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "reeted"  and  inewtint  in  Ueu 
thereof  "nonforfeitable". 

(P)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aeetlon 
lgM(dXl)  of  tbe  Reform  Act  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "Paragraph  (1)"  and  inaertlng 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Subeectlon  (eXl)". 

(O)  Subaeetlon  (eXl)  of  section  303  of  tbe 
Employee  Income  Security  Aet  of  1974  to 


(i)  by  hMWT**^  "(e)"  before  "(1)".  and 

(U)  by  Btriktng  out  "noted"  and  ineertlng 
tn  Ueu  thereof  "nonforfeitable". 

(H)  Subclause  <IV)  of  aeotlon 
SOMcXSXBKU)  of  the  finployee  Retlrament 
Ineome  Security  Act  of  1974  to  amended  by 
atrlkli«  out  "401(aXll)''  and  ineertlng  in 
Ueu  thereof  "300". 

(I)  Sotaparagraph  (B)  of  aeetlon  1800(bX7) 
of  the  Reform  Aet  to  amended  by  atrlklng 
out  "Subparagraph  (C)  of  aectlan  300(bXl)" 
and  tusettlng  tn  Ueu  thereof  "Claun  (i)  of 
aeetlon  900(bXlXC)". 

(J)  Section  306(0X3)  of  the  Bnptoyee  Re- 
thement  Ineome  Security  Act  of  1974  to 
^—yMhui  by  striking  out  "nonforfeitable  ac- 
crued benefit"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'•nonforfettable  right  (within  the  meaning 
of  eeetlon  303r. 

(K)  Section  403(fXl)  of  the  19M  Code  to 
«itwi«Mt  b7  striking  out  "a  eligible"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "an  eligible". 

(L)  Section  ISMA  of  the  Reform  Aet  to 
ft— — vt«H  by  striking  out  paragraph  (U). 

(if)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  414(pX4) 
of  the  19M  Code  to  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "meane  earUer  or  and 
hi— rtitiy  in  Ueu  thereof  "meane  the  earlier 
or*,  and 

(U)  by  atrlklng  out  "in"  each  place  it  ap- 
peara. 

(N)  Section  414(pX10)  of  the  1986  (»de 
(relattng  to  waiver  of  certain  distribution  re- 
quU amenta)  to  i^t-*~**^  by  ineertlng  ". 
403(b),"  after  "eeetlon  401". 


TnU  II-^AlfKNDIfBNTB  ULAISD  TO  TAX 
PBOVmONS  Di  OTHKB  LSGISLATION 

inD  TO  MJPUrUND 

ACT  or  Hal 

Rbatb>  to  Samoa  813 


(a) 
ornaAct.— 

(1)  Subeectlon  (e)  of  aeetlon  4663  of  the 
19M  Code  to  amended  by  radeaignatlng 
paragraph  (9)  as  paragraph  (4)  and  by  in- 
serting after  paragraph  (3)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  RvDna  oiuctlt  to  auuaiu.— Tbe 
Secretary  ahaU  provide,  in  regulationa,  the 
dreumstanon  under  which  a  credit  or 
refund  (without  intereet)  of  the  tax  under 
section  4M1  ahaD  be  allowed  or  made  to  tbe 
penon  who  exported  tbe  taxable  chemical 
or  taxable  subatanee,  where— 

"(A)  the  person  who  paid  the  tax  wains 
hto  claim  to  the  amount  of  such  credit  or 
refund,  and 

"(B)  the  penon  exporting  the  taxable 
chemical  or  taxable  subatanee  providn  auch 
Information  as  tbe  Secretary  may  require  in 
such  regulations." 

(2)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
4663(bX10)  of  the  19M  Code  to  amended  by 
strlkliw  out  "a  mixture  or*  and  inaertlng  in 
lieu  thereof  "one  or  more". 

(b)  ftMaawiais  Rbjobd  to  Sacnoa  516 
ornnAcT.— 

(1)  Section  59A  of  the  1966  Code  (relating 
to  environmental  tax)  Is  am^w**^  by  ndn 
ij^.»«^y  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as  subeeo- 
tioiM  (d)  and  (e).  reapecUvely.  and  by  inaert^ 
Ing  after  subeectlon  (b)  the  following  new 
subsection:  

"(e)  Kzcanoii  roa  RIC's  amd  RKfTa.— 
Tbe  tax  impoaed  by  aubaection  (a)  ahall  not 
apply  t<>- 

"(1)  a  regulated  inveatment  mmpany  to 
which  part  I  of  subchapter  If  appllea.  and 

"(3)  a  real  estate  investment  trust  to 
which  part  n  of  subchapter  If  appllee." 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  S83(a)  of  the 
19M  Code  to  amended  by  inserting  "69A." 
after  "55,". 

(3XA)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  59A(b)  of 
the  19M  Code  (defining  modified  altemar 
Un  minimum  taxable  income)  to  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  164(aX5)"  and  In- 
serttng  in  lieu  thereof  "aeetlon  164(aX6)". 

(B)  Tbe  paragraph  (5)  of  aeetlon  164(a)  of 
tbe  19M  Code  added  by  aeetlon  516(b)  of 
the  Superfund  Revenue  Act  of  1966  to  redea- 
Ignf^^^  aa  paragraph  (6). 

(e)  AMBnamna  Rblatb  to  Samoa  531 
or  TIB  Act.— 

(1)(A)  SubaecUon  (d)  of  section  4041  of 
the  1906  Code  Is  amended  by  redeatgnatlng 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (3)  aa  paragrapha  (3) 
and  (4).  reapecUvely,  and  by  striking  out 
p«(«graph  (1)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(1)  Tax  oai  salbs  ass  osaa  auanci  to  tax 
oaaaa  suaaacTiow  (a).— In  addition  to  the 
taxm  Impoaed  by  subsection  (a),  there  to 
hereby  impoaed  a  tax  of  0.1  cent  a  gallon  on 
tbe  aale  or  um  of  any  liquid  (other  than  liq- 
uefied petroleum  gas)  if  tax  to  Imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  (Including  by  reason  of  sub- 
section (n»  on  such  aale  oruae. 

"(3)  Tax  oh  DiaaiL  rosL  usao  ni  iSAim. — 
There  is  hereby  liiipnenrt  a  tax  of  0.1  cent  a 
gallon  on  any  liquid  (other  than  a  product 
taxahle  under  section  4M1)— 


"(A)  sold  by  any  paraoo  to  an  owner. 
B.  or  other  operator  of  a  diaael-powered 
train  for  um  n  a  fuel  In  audi  train,  or 

"(B)  uaad  by  any  peraon  m  a  fuel  in  a 
lUeMl-powered  train  unlem  then  was  a  tax- 
able sale  of  such  liquid  under  subparagraph 
(A)." 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  6416(b)  of  the 
19M  Code  to  amended  by  atrlklng  out  "(or 
under  paragraph  (IXA)  or  (SXA)  of  aeetlon 
4041(a)  or  under  paragraph  (IXA)  or  (3XA) 
of  aeotlon  4041(d)  or  under  aeetlon  4061)" 
and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "(or  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (d)  of  seetlao  4041  In  respect 
of  aataa  or  under  aoetlan  4061)". 

(3)(A)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aeetlon  4041(e)  of 
the  19M  Code  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"tbe  rate  at  whk^"  and  Inaertlng  tn  Ueu 
thereof  "the  Highway  Trust  Pund  financing 
rate  at  whleh". 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aeetlon  4041(d)  of  tbe 
19M  Code.  M  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(1).  to  amended- 

(1)  In  the  material  preoedtaig  subparagraph 
(A)- 

(I)  by  striking  out  "and  section  4081". 

(H)  by  striking  out  "0.1  oents"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "0.1  cent",  and 

(m)  by  inaertlng  "(other  than  any  prod- 
uct taxahle  under  section  4081)"  after  "any 
liquid",  and 

(U)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(3XA)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
4041(bXl)  of  tbe  19M  Code  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "subsection  (a)"  and  inaertlng 
in  Ueu  thereof  "subaeetlon  (a)  or  (dXl)". 

(B)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
4041(bXl)  of  the  1986  Code  is  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  "and  by  the  cor- 
lespoodlng  provlskm  of  subsection  (dXl)". 

(C)  Subeectlon  (b)  of  section  4041  of  the 
19M  Code  to  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (3). 

(D)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  secUon 
4041(bX3)  of  the  19M  Code  to  amended  to 
read  aafollowa: 

"(A)  la  onnBUL.— In  the  ean  of  any  quaU- 
fled  methanol  or  ethanol  fuel— 

"(1)  aubaection  (aX3)  ahall  be  appUed  by 
subetltutliw  '3  oents*  for  '9  cents',  and 

"(U)  subaeetlon  (dXl)  ahaU  be  appUed  by 
subatttotlng  '0.05  oent'  for  '0.1  cent'  with  re- 
spect to  tbe  satea  and  usn  to  which  dauM 
(1)  applies." 

(K)  Subeectlon  (f)  of  section  6431  of  tbe 
19M  Code  to  amended  by  atrlklng  out  aU 
that  foUowB  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  paragra^is: 

"(3)  OASOLon  usB>  n  aviatioii.— Thto  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  in  reapeet  of  gasoUne 
which  to  used  u  a  fuel  in  an  alreraft— 

"(A)  In  noneommereial  aviation  (m  de- 
fined hi  section  4041(cX4)).  or 

"(B)  in  aviation  which  to  not  noncommer- 
cial aviation  (as  so  defined)  with  reapeet  to 
tbe  tax  Impnaort  by  aeetlon  4M1  at  tbe  licak- 
Ing  Underground  Storage  Tank  Trust  Pund 
flnanolng  rate. 

"(3)  iMtMxmt  umnaaouim  stobaoi  taik 
TsuBT  rum  TAX  oa  oAaoun  obbd  ni 
TBAiws.— Thto  section  sbaU  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  tax  ImpoMrt  by  section  4081 
at  tbe  Leaking  TTnderground  Sttwage  Tuk 
Trust  Pund  **nmwtr*n^  rate  on  gasollnr  used 
as  a  fuel  in  a  train." 

(P)  Tbe  aeoood  aantenn  of  aeetlon  6431(a) 
of  the  19M  Coda  to  amended  by  atrlktatg  out 
"paragraph  (3)  of  subeertion  (e)"  and  insert- 
\xm  In  lieu  thereof  "pangraph  (3)  of  subaee- 
tlon (f )". 

(4)  Subeectlon  (n)  of  section  4041  of  tbe 
19M  Code  to  amended  by  addtaig  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  AnucATioa  or  snaaacnoa  to  uak- 


zAxn.— Por  tanposltlan  of  taxn  hnpoeed  by 
subaeetlon  (dXl)  on  aalM  to  which  thto  sub- 
sectlon  appUes.  sm  subsection  (dXl)." 

(5XA)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1703(f)  of 
the  Refonn  Aet  (relating  to  floor  stock 
taxM)  to  MWJWMimi  xif  striking  out  "9  cents" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "9.1  cents". 

(B)  Paragraph  (4)  of  aoetlan  170S(f)  of  the 
Reform  Aet  to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  "nunanat  or  ploob  stock  tax  bxvb- 
avBS  to  tbobt  pinna.— Por  purposn  of  de- 
tennlnlng  tbe  amount  transferred  to  any 
trust  fund,  tbe  tax  «"p«— ^  l>y  thto  seetkm 
shaU  be  treated  as  '""p"— ^  by  section  4081 
of  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code  ni  1986— 

"(A)  at  the  Hlihway  Trust  Pond  financing 
rate  under  such  section  to  the  extent  of  9 
cents  per  gallon,  and 

"(B)  at  tbe  Leaking  Underground  Storage 
Tank  Trust  Pund  financing  rate  under  such 
section  to  the  extent  of  0.1  oent  per  gallon." 

(6)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  9508(cX3) 
of  the  19M  Code  to  amended  by  striking  out 
all  that  foUows  dauM  (i)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  f  ollowlnr 

"(U)  credits  allowed  under  section  34, 
with  respect  to  the  taxm  Impoaed  by  aee- 
tkms  4041(d)  and  4061  (to  the  extent  attrib- 
utable to  the  Trt^""g  Underground  Storage 
Tank  Trust  Pund  financing  rate  under  sec- 
tion 4061)." 

(d)  Kfiiitma  Daib.— The  amendments 
made  by  thto  section  shall  take  effect  as  If 
induded  in  Mm  provision  of  the  Superfund 
Revenue  Act  of  19M  to  which  it  relates. 

JONDiaifTB   BBJtlCD   TO    BAISOB 
HAINRNANCB  BBVENUB  ACT  OT  IM*. 

(a)  Obbbb  or  BaACiMBaTa.— 

(1)  Por  purpoan  of  aeetlon  4043  of  the 
19M  Code,  the  amendment  made  by  aeetlon 
531(aXS)  of  tbe  Superfund  Revenue  Act  of 
1986  shall  be  treated  as  enacted  after  tbe 
amendment  made  by  aeetlon  1404(a)  of  tbe 
Harbor  M^'"**"""^  Revenue  Act  of  1986. 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aeetlon  4043(b)  of  the 
19M  Code  to  »miirt«Mi  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Ratbb.— POr  purpoon  of  paragraph 
(1)- 

"(A)  The  Inland  Waterways  Trust  Pond 
financing  mte  U  the  rate  determined  in  ac- 
oordanoe  with  the  following  table: 

If  thcanoeearK  The  tas  nr  fsUoa  to: 

10  oenU 

11  oenU 

13  oenU 

15  oents 

17  eents 

19  oenU 

30  cents. 

Underground  Storage 
Tank  Trust  Pund  financing  rate  to  0.1  cent 
per  gallon." 

(b)  Caboo  TBAaaroBiBB  Bbtwbbb  Pobsbs- 
sion,  Bic— Subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
4463(bXl)  of  the  19M  Cktde  to  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(B)  cargo  loaded  on  a  vessel  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  or  any  poaaaaalon  of  the  United 
Statn  for  tranaportatlon  to  the  United 
StatM  mainland.  Alaska,  HawaU.  or  such  a 
liimfaslnn  for  ultimate  um  or  oonsumpttoi 
in  the  United  Statn  mainland.  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  or  such  a  poaseeskm,". 

(e)  Eftatuv*  Daib.— The  amendments 
made  by  thto  section  ahaO  take  effect  m  if 
tnfiiKifH  in  the  provialon  of  the  Harbor 
Maintenance  Revenue  Act  of  1986  to  which 
it  relates. 

rBLATBD   TO   OHNDIS 
BBOONCILUnON    ACT    OT 


Before  1990..- 
During  1990... 
During  IMl ... 
During  1903... 
During  1903  .„ 
During  1994... 
After  1994  — 
"(B)  The 


(1)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  aeetlon  Ml(eX13) 
of  the  19M  Ooda  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"or"  at  the  end  of  daun  (U).  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  dauM  (ill),  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ",  or",  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  daose: 

"(iv)  from  tbe  prepayment  of  a  loan  under 
aectlan  30CA,  S06B,  or  311  of  tbe  Rnna  Dee- 
trifleatlon  Act  of  1936  (u  in  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1. 1987)." 

(3)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  aectlan  MKeXlS) 
of  tbe  19M  Code  to  amended  to  read  as  fed- 
lows: 

"(C)  In  the  CBM  of  a  mutual  or  ooopera- 
thre  dectrle  company,  subparagraph  (A) 
shaU  be  apidled  without  taking  Into  account 
any  income  received  or  accrued— 

"(1)  from  quaUfled  pole  rentals,  or 

"(II)  from  the  prepayment  of  a  loan  under 
section  308A,  306B,  or  311  of  the  Rural  Bee- 
trlfieatlon  Aet  of  1986  (as  in  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1, 1987)." 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  thto  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  yean  ending 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  ReooodUatlon  Aet  of  19M. 

(b)  AMBBmsBTB  Rblatbd  to  Sbctiob  8011 
OP  TKB  Act.— (1)  Ihe  following  provisions  of 
the  19M  CJode  are  eadi  amended  by  strfldng 
out  "the  14th  day  after  tbe  date  on  whldi" 
and  Inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  14tb  day 
after  the  last  (toy  of  Vbt  semimonthly 
period  during  whleh": 

(A)  Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  aoetlan 
5061(dXl). 

(B)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aeetlon  5081(d). 

(C)  cnanam  (1)  and  (U)  of  aeetton 
570S(bX3XB). 

(D)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  aeetlon 
5703(bX2). 

(3)  The  amendmenU  made  by  paragra^ 
(1)  ahall  take  effect  as  if  Induded  in  the 
amendments  made  by  aectlan  Mil  of  tbe 
Omnibus  Budget  Reooncfllatlon  Aet  of  1986. 


By  Mr.  MTTCHELL  (for  hlmaelt 

Mr.  Cbatb,  Mr.  STArftHOt.  Mr. 

MoTViHAii.   Mr.   BaucuB.   Mr. 

DuBsmnuaau  Mr.  Osaham.  Mr. 

DoDD.  and  Mr.  Wzsxb): 
&  1351.  A  bUl  to  ameiul  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  egtabllsh  new  requlrementg 
for  areas  that  have  not  yet  attained 
the  health-protective  ambient  air 
quality  standarda,  to  provide  new 
deadlineg  for  such  attainment,  to 
delay  the  imposition  of  sancttons.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 


(a) 


Rblatbd  to  Sacnov  1011 


lACT.— 


I  ATTAimiBR  ACT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
and  Senators  Chatb.  SiAyfou),  Mot- 
HiBAH.  Baucus.  DrnamnoBU  Obaham. 
DoDD  and  WntTH  are  today  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  provide  guidance  to 
States  that  are  in  violation  of  Federal 
air  quality  standards.  Tbit  Clean  Ahr 
Act  requires  all  areas  of  the  country  to 
be  in  compliance  with  such  standards 
for  osone  and  carbon  monoxide  by  De- 
cember 31.  1987.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  [EPA]  egtimates 
over  70  areas— with  a  population  of  ap- 
prozlmately  100  millkm  people— win 
not  meet  this  deadline.  The  act  cur- 
rently provides  for  the  application  of 
sanctions  to  those  areas. 

The  legidatlon  I  and  my  colleagues 
are  introducing  today  would  provide 
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an  ezUnaloii  to  noBattalnment 
A  eondtOon  of  Um  ortmakm  Is  that 
I  BMHt  oammlt  to  addttloiial 
BMUTM.  Araaa  that  wQl 
naeh  attatauMnt  wtthln  S  ymn  must 
oomntt  to  certain  ^erintl 
Indudtnc  flotaanoed 
maJntanaao*  procrania  for  motor  vehl- 
etaa.  atac*  n  vapor  raoovMry  and  UM  of 
attanattva  fuala.  If  thaaa  araaa  do  not 
laodi  attaJnmwt  wtthln  5  jraan.  they 
wmthenatfflbeauhlacttoaanrtiona. 

THoae  araaa  that  need  even  more 
ttma  mtM*  agrae  to  further  reduction 
meaaurea  and  wffl  be  Mnrtkwwd  only 
for  failure  to  adopt  and  Implement  the 
control  uMiawina  The  additional 
meaaurea  that  wUl  be  required  Include 
emlaatoiM  raduetlona,  ofCMta  In  growth 
of  v^tlole  rnUea  traveled  (or  equivalent 
nmhaifia  reduetlooa).  and  emlaaicmi 
f eea  and  penaltlea. 

For  thaae  areaa.  there  wUl  be  no 
aanctloni  for  nonattahunent  There 
are  no  luch  aanetJona  beeauae  theae 
areaa.  If  they  have  oompliert  with  all  of 
the  bfU's  requlnmenta.  wOl  have  done 
aD  that  can  be  reaaonably  expected  of 
them  to  reach  attainment.  We  know 
now  that  aome  areaa,  like  aouthem 
Callfonla  and  Houston,  will  find  it 
difficult  to  reach  attainment  within  10 
jreara.  We  are  therefore  asking  them 
Initftatl  to  make  significant  reductions 
In  *— 'f**"*  Where  dwwtllnfa  can  be 
m«t.  we  have  Impoaed  them.  Deadlines 
are  an  Important  factor  in  achieving 
compliance  with  environmental  regu- 
and  should   normally   be   re- 
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Thla  la  a  deUcately  balanced  ap- 
proach that  movldes  Incentives  for 
areas  to  ptish  for  compliance  within 
the  6-year  timeframe,  without  asking 
the  impoaslble  of  our  severe  nonattain- 
ment  areas. 

We  have  addreased  the  regional 
transport  problem  by  creating  several 
regional  ooone  control  areas  and  re- 
quiring areawlde  reduetlona.  This  is  a 
particularly  preaslng  problem  In  the 
Northeast,  where  rmisslons  from  both 
attainment  and  nonattalnment  areas 
cauae  other  areas  to  be  out  of  compli- 
ance with  air  quality  standards. 

The  bill  requires  the  Federal  Oov- 
emmcnt  to  do  Its  share  in  the  effort  to 
dean  the  air.  Tighter  mot<»'  vehicle 
emisskms  standards  are  impoaed,  and 
methoda  of  assuring  iminoved  In-use 
compliance  are  included.  Umlts  on  the 
volatility  of  fuel  are  provided.  The  bill 
alao  requlrea  Federal  controls  on  paint 
and  aolvent  manufacturers,  since  theae 
products  are  major  sources  of  hydro- 
carbon emissions. 

There  is  no  question  that  theae 
measures  are  needed.  Over  one-third 
of  Awnmriranm  Uvt  in  nonattalnmont 
areaa— that  la.  In  areas  where  breath- 
ing the  air  poaes  a  risk  to  health. 
Thoae  petaona  living  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia Inhale  come  levels  three  times 
the  national  health-baaed  standard. 
Theae    exceas    oaone    levels    damage 


lunsi  »»vi  heart  and  carbon  monoxide 
craataa  pulmonary  difficulties. 

The  health  effects  of  oaone  expo- 
sure are  well  documented.  But  emls- 
■Ions  reductions  are  not  easy  to 
achieve.  Oaone  is  formed  from  hydro- 
carbon and  oxides  of  nitrogen  emis- 
sions when  these  pollutants  mix  in  the 
presence  of  sunlight  and  heat.  There 
are  many  aourcea,  both  stationary  and 
mobDe.  Bach  source  can  state  with 
some  Justification  that  its  contribution 
to  the  problem  is  small.  But  there  are 
many  small  sources.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
theae  sources  create  a  serious  national 
problem  that  must  be  addreased. 

This  legldaUon  will  require  some 
difficult  reductions.  It  will  ask  some 
companies  to  do  a  lot  to  control  their 
^mtjMinn«  It  Will  ask  Statca  to  make 
tough  cholcea,  and  it  will  require  a  se- 
rious effort  by  EPA  to  provide  needed 
standards  and  information. 

The  biggest  teat  may  be  for  Con- 
gress. We  will  be  called  upon  to  vote 
for  legislation  that  may  place  our 
States  and  districts  at  risk  of  sanctions 
in  order  to  protect  the  public  health. 
That  will  not  be  easy.  But  the  alterna- 
tive is  unacceptable.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
joined  by  my  coleagues  today  in  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  them  on  this  im- 
portant public  health  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Racoxo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao.  as  follows: 

&1S61 

Be  U  tnaettd  bv  the  SenaU  and  Houm  of 
JtcpmmtoMtiM  at  Ou  VrMitd  Statu  of 
America  in  Confre—  a—embled,  Tbst  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Clesn  Air  Stand- 
ards Attstninant  Act  of  1987". 

TITUC  l—KEOaiKSUXHTS  FOR 

NONATTAnOiKNT  ARKAS 

■XTsmioM  oommoiis 

Sac.  101.  (a)  Section  17a(a)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  (oUowins 
new  paracraph: 

"(3)  In  the  caae  of  a  nonattalnment  area 
that  baa  been  unable  to  attain  the  natlon&l 
primary  ambient  air  quality  standard  for 
photochemical  oxidant*  (oaone)  or  carbon 
monoxide  (or  both)  by  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thla  paracraph.  despite  food  faith 
efforU  to  comply  with  thla  part  and  the  Im- 
plementation of  all  meaaurea  In  approved  or 
submitted  Implementation  plana,  the  State 
may  submit  a  rerlaed  Implementation  plan 
for  aueh  area  In  accordance  with  subaectlona 
(b).  (c).  and  (d)  that  provldea  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  national  primary  ambient  air 
quality  standard  as  expeditiously  as  practi- 
cable but  not  later  than  December  11. 
1M2.". 

(b)  SecUon  172(c)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is 
amended  by  inaertlnc  "(1)"  after  "(c)"  and 
by  addlns  the  foUowlns  new  parasraph: 

"(2)  In  order  to  submit  a  revised  Imple- 
mentation plan  under  subsection  (aX2),  a 
State  must  submit— 

"(A)  not  later  than  three  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  parasraph.  a  com- 
mitment In  wrltlnc.  slsned  by  the  Oovemor 
and  the  principal  elaoted  official  of  each 
local  government  or  air  pollution  control 


with  a  formal  role  under  State  law 
In  the  development  of  Implementation 
plaiM.  that  the  State  wfll  submit  a  revised 
ImptflinMitatlati  plan  In  accordance  with 
this  section:  and 

"(B)  not  later  than  Deqember  II.  1989.  a 
revtoed  Implementation  plan  In  aooordanoe 
with  this  sectlan.". 

(e)  Section  172  of  the  <nean  Air  Act  Is 
^wMMwtaH  by  addhtc  the  following  new  sub- 
seettaos: 

"(d)  In  addltloa  to  the  provtitona  required 
by  subseettoo  (a),  an  lutplementatlon  plan 
complytng  with  subsection  (aH3)  must  re- 
quire: 

"(1)  the  operation  of  a  vehicle  emission 
oootrol  Inspection  and  matntenan<»  pro- 


'(3)  the  operation  of  systems  for  gasoline 
vapor  recovery  of  hydrocarbon  emissions 
T~«"»>«'«g  from  the  fueling  of  motor  vehi- 
cles. In  photochemical  oxidant  (oeooe)  non- 
attainment  areaa  requbed  to  have  vehicle 
emission  control  Inspection  and  mainte- 
nance programs; 

"(3)  a  specific  schedule  for  requiring  or 
otherwise  Implementing  the  use  of  alterna- 
tive fuels  or  power  sources  with  lower  emis- 
sion characterlstlCB  for  aU  centrally  fueled 
fleets  comprising  60  or  more  motor  vehicles 
operating  In  the  nonattalnment  area; 

"(4)  reduction  In  emissions  of  hydrocar- 
bons and  oxides  of  nitrogen  from  existing 
sources  In  any  photochemical  oxidant 
(oaone)  nonattalnment  area  through  the 
adoption,  at  a  '»ii"«'w"»"  of  reasonably 
available  control  technology,  unless  in  the 
case  of  oxides  of  nitrogen,  the  State  can 
demonstrate  that  reasonably  available  con- 
trol technology  for  all  exiting  aourcea  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen  Is  not  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  the  national  primary  ambient 
air  quality  standard  for  photochemical  oxi- 
dant (oaone)  by  the  date  specified  In  subsec- 
tion (aK3): 

"(5)  that  reductions  In  rmisslons  required 
by  the  Implementation  plan  for  existing 
source*  or  for  new  nources  cannot  be  met  or 
compiled  with  through  reductions  In  allow- 
able emlsalons  at  other  sources; 

"(•)  compliance  by  new  or  modified  major 
stationary  sources  within  the  nonattaln- 
ment area  with  the  lowest  achievable  emis- 
sion rate: 

"(7)  the  adoption  of  reasonably  available 
control  technology  for  categories  Identified 
by  a  regional  body  under  section  178;  and 

"(8)  such  other  measures  as  may  be  neoea- 
sary  to  provide  for  attainment  of  the  appli- 
cable nfHwMi  primary  ambient  air  quality 
standard  not  later  than  December  31.  1992. 

"(eXlXA)  If  a  State  determines  prior  te 
the  submission  of  a  commitment  In  writing 
under  subsection  (cxaxA)  or  the  submission 
of  a  revised  Implementation  plan  under  sub- 
secUon  (CX2XB)  that  attainment  of  a  na- 
tional primary  ambient  air  quality  standard 
by  the  date  specified  In  subaecttoi  (aXS)  U 
not  possible  In  a  nonattalnment  area  despite 
the  Implementation  of  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (d)  and  all  reasonably  available 
measures  (together  with  implementation  of 
the  provisions  of  UUe  n.  section  130.  and 
other  provisions  of  thla  Act),  the  Implemen- 
tation plan  for  such  nonattalnment  area 
shall  ooeaply  with  this  subsection  In  lieu  of 
subsection  (aXS). 

"(B)  Xach  nonattalnment  area  In  which 
the  second  highest  dally  maximum  one- 
hour  average  concentration  of  ocone  during 
any  of  the  most  recent  three  years  for 
which  there  Is  adequate  Information  ex- 
ceeds the  national  primary  ambient  air 
quality   standard    by    more    than    50    per 


eentum  shall  be  presumed  te  be  onaUe  to 
attain  suA  standard  by  the  date  apeclfhid. 
and  the  Ststs  shall  submit  snd  impleaMnt 
an  Imiilwiisiitatlnn  plsn  for  such  area  in  ae- 
eordanoe  with  this  suhaartkin.  unless  such 
State  satamlts  an  Imidaaantatlan  plan  dem- 
oiHtratlng  attalnmant  by  the  date  medfled 
In  subae<itlnn  (aX8). 

"(C)  Tha  requlraaaento  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
thta  subsection  ahall  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
any  nonattalnment  area  within  a  control 
ragtan  defined  In  section  178  for  which  the 
State  demoiHtiates  that  the  control  meas 
una  trnptamanted  under  subaectlon  (d)  In 
aoch  n^r^****""""*  area,  together  with  the 
control  measures  required  throughout  the 
radon  under  section  178  and  tlie  control 
iiteaaiiiia  required  in  other  nonattalnment 
areas  under  this  sabseetlon  and  subsection 
(d),  ivovlds  for  attainment  in  such  nonat- 
talnment area  by  the  date  spedfled  In  sub- 
seetkn  (aXI).  or  In  any  event,  a  date  not 
litter  than  soeh  standard  would  liave  been 
f^f<~^  through  the  Implementation  In 
such  nonattalnment  area  of  the  require- 
mente  of  paracraph  (3). 

"(2)  In  a<!^t*""  to  the  requirements  of 
subaectlon  (d)  (other  than  paragraph  (8)), 
an  hwplfimcntatlmi  plan  for  a  nonattatn- 
ment  area  complying  with  thla  subsection 
shall  require: 

"(A)  the  Identification  and  adoption  of 
specific  enforceable  strategies  and  transpor- 
tation control  measures  to  offset  any 
growth  bi  vehicle  mDes  traveled  in  such 
nonattalnment  area,  or  to  offset  any  tn- 
cmsBf  in  rmlrr**""  f--~^***^  with  audi 
growth  in  vehicle  mDes  traveled,  and  to 
attain  reductions  In  mobile  source  fmlssinni 
as  neceaaary  to  comply  with  subparagraph 
(B).  The  State  shall  consider,  at  a  minimum, 
the  f ollowtaig  measurea  and  if  the  State  faHi 
to  Include  any  measure,  the  Implementation 
ldan  ahall  rflntalp  an  explanation  of  why 
soeii  measure  was  not  adopted  and  what 
rmiattflm  r^^^-unn  tumwit*  wm  ■donted  to 
provide  a  r^^mp*****'*  reduction  in  emis- 
sions: 

"(1)  programs  to  limit  or  restrict  vehicle 
use  In  downtown  areas  or  other  areas  of 
emission  concentration,  partlculaiiy  during 
periods  of  peak  use.  through  road  user 
charges,  tolls,  paridng  surchargea  or  other 
pricing  mechanlama.  vehicle  restricted 
aonea.  vehicle  restricted  perloda.  registration 
oonditlona  or  other  devices: 

"(11)  limitation  of  certain  roads  or  lanea  to 
common  carrlera  or  to  high  occupancy  vehi- 
cles; 

"(111)  programs  for  Improved  public  tran- 
sit: 

"(iv)  requirements  for  major  employer 
participation  in  programs  to  encourage  use 
of  public  transit  and  multiple  occupancy  ve- 
hldea.  and  in  programs  providing  alterna- 
tive w(»k  hours  (Ineluding  staggered  houra 
and  the  oompreased  work  we^); 

"(V)  requirements  for  the  conversion  of 
Qeet  vehicles  to  cleaner  engines  or  fuels,  or 
to   otherwise   eontnd    fleet   vehicle   oper- 


"(vi)  traffic  flow  Improvements: 

"(vU)  trip  reduction  ordinanoes 

"(vHi)  programs  for  areawlde  rideshartng. 

"(B)  In  tiM  case  of  a  nonattalnment  area 
for  photodiemlcal  oxldanU  (oaone),  an 
annual  reduction  In  wnlaskwis  of  hydrocar- 
bona  (measured  as  volatile  organic  com- 
pounds) and  of  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  in 
tlie  ease  of  a  nonattalnment  area  for  carbon 
mr"""'*'**.  an  annual  reduction  in  wnlSBlona 
of  carbon  monoxide,  from  the  total  emia- 
slom  of  such  pODutant  in  sodi  srea  during 
1987  «»'  the  most  reoent  previous  year  for 


which  there  la  an  cenisBlans  Inventory  ap- 
proved by  the  Admbalatiator).  ao  that  at  the 
end  of  each  it'^~*«'-  year  the  total  reduc- 
tion equals  8  per  eentum  of  the  emissions 
ramalning  In  the  Inventory  for  eadi  of  the 
yeara  rilapawl  ainoe  Janusry  1. 1988.  The  re- 
quireaasnt  of  this  sobparagrapb  ahsn  not 
apply  untfl  the  end  of  1969.  A  State  may 
substitute  In  the  tanplementatlon  plan  for  8 
per  eentum  the  annual  percentage  the  State 
dMDonstrates  will  be  sdeqoste  to  attain  the 
im^t...,*!  primary  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ard tall  such  area  aa  expedttloualy  aa  practi- 
cable but  not  later  than  ten  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thla  subsection. 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  ea^  nonattalnment 
area  with  an  annual  tmlsff""  reductkm  re- 
quirement establishment  by  subparagraiA 
(B).  an  annual  reduction  in  emlasinnB  of  liy- 
droearboiw,  oxides  of  nitrogen,  or  carbon 
motvwrt4»  from  each  major  stationary 
aource  In  such  area  from  the  emissions  of 
such  pollutsnt  by  such  source  during  1984. 
so  that  by  the  end  of  each  calendar  year  the 
total  redaction  equala  8  per  centum  (or  the 
percentage  substituted  for  the  area  under 
subparagraph  (B))  times  the  number  of 
years  rlapatri  since  January  1,  1988.  The 
requirement  of  this  subparagraph  shaU  not 
apply  unta  the  end  of  1990. 

"(D>  the  adoption  and  enforoemmt  of  a 
fee  of  not  leas  than  $100  per  ton  of  hydro- 
carbona,  oxldea  of  nitrogen,  or  carbon  mon- 
oxide for  each  stationary  source  In  a  nonat- 
talnment area,  commencing  not  later  than 
January  1. 1993. 

"(E)  the  adcvtlon  and  enforcement  of  an 
excess  emissions  penalty  set  and  collected  In 
accordance  with  psragraph  (3)  for  each 
Bouroe  that  fails  to  comply  with  the  require- 
mente  of  subparagraph  (C). 

"(F)  a  bindinc  commitment  by  the  State 
transportation  agency  and  all  local  public 
transit  and  transportation  planning  agen- 
cies to  Implement  section  174(b)  snd  section 
176  (c)  and  (d). 

"(3XA)  An  excess  emlaslona  penalty  ahall 
be  the  amount  per  ton  of  any  pollutant 
emitted  by  a  major  stationary  source  in 
excess  of  that  allowed  by  paracraph  (3XC) 
equal  to  the  cost  per  ton  of  pollutant  re- 
moved that  the  owner  or  opentor  of  such 
aource  would  have  expended  In  order  to 
comply  with  such  paragraph,  or  the  eco- 
nomic value  that  a  delay  In  compliance 
would  have  to  such  owner  or  operator  (In- 
cluding the  capital  costs  of  oomplisnce  snd 
debt  servioe  over  a  normal  amortisation 
period,  operation  and  maintenance  costs 
foregone  as  a  result  of  ncmcomplianoe,  and 
any  other  economic  value  such  a  delay  may 
have  for  the  owner  or  operator),  whichever 
is  greater.  In  no  event  shall  such  an  excess 
emissions  penalty  be  less  thsn  85,000  per 
ton. 

"(B)  The  air  pollution  control  agency  or 
other  entity  collecting  the  fees  and  excess 
emissions  penalties  required  by  paragraph 
(2)  (D)  and  (E)  ahall  retain  such  funda, 
which  ahall  be  used  for  air  pollution  control 
programs  in  areas  covered  by  this  part.  In 
the  event  the  Administrator  Is  Implement- 
ing the  provisions  of  such  paragraidi  In  any 
nonattalnment  area,  the  Administrator  to 
authorised  to  retain  any  funds  collected, 
and  all  amounts  collected  by  the  Adminis- 
trator alisll  be  deposited  into  a  special  fund 
of  the  Treasury  entitled  'Air  biforoement 
and  Rdated  Servtees*  which  shall  thereafter 
be  available  for  appropriation  to  carry  out 
acthritleB  under  this  Act". 

"(d)  Section  171(1)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 
amended  by  adding  the  fidlowlnr  "l^>r  non- 
attainment  areas  to  which  section  172(e)  ap- 


jdlea,  eooairilanee  with  the 

aection  172(0X2)  ahall  cuusUtute  i 

further  progress.  A  State  or  local  govein- 

ment  with  reaponslMHty  for 

sn  appropriate  portian  of  an 

tkm  plan  may  repnt  ooaudlanoe  with  sae- 

tlon  inHtXi)  (B)  snd  (C)  St  a  greatsr  tater- 

val  thsn  annually,  but  no  leaa  often  than 

every  three  yean.". 

(e)  The  last  sentence  of  section  173  of  the 
dean  Air  Act  to  amended  by  inserting  after 
"paragraph  (IXAr  the  phrase  "or  under 
the  foUowlng  sentence".  Seetlan  178  to  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  the  foUowlna:  "la 
the  ease  of  a  nonattalnment  area  that  qaaU- 
fles  under  section  172(0),  the  amount  of 

offset  by  reductions  in  the  emisBlaos  Of  sodi 
ixdlutsnt  from  other  aourcea  in  sndi  nenst- 
talnment  area,  and  the  amoont  of  sodi  off • 
getting  fmlrr**—  reducttona  ahaU  be  at  least 
two  ttmes  as  great  as  the  amount  of  allow- 
able *■"«■-«"'"  from  such  proposed  source.". 


TSCHMOLOOTI 

rosaoHATxa 

Sac  103.  (a)  Section  171(3)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A)  the 
following  new  subparagraph,  and  redesic- 
nattng  succeeding  subparagraphs  aooording- 

ly: 

"(B)  the  most  stringent  emlsslnn  limita- 
tion included  In  a  permit  iasued  pursusnt  to 
thto  Act  for  a  major  ststionsry  source  of  the 
ssme  sise  range,  type,  and  dsss  ss  deter- 
mined by  the  State  In  accordance  with  any 
applicable  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Administrator)  before  the  sppUcstlon  for 
the  pamit  for  the  proposed  aouiee  to  ooot- 
pletcor". 

(3)  taisertlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
Inr  "At  a  'whihwimt  the  lowest  achlevaUe 
Tf*-^*"  rate  estobltohed  for  a  propoaed 
new  or  modified  aooroe  ahall  require  the  use 
of  technology  or  — "t^*""  redoctlan  meth- 
o(to  equivalent  to  the  average  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  highest  10  percent  In  terms 
of  fTOifff*"'  reduction  of  sU  sources  in  the 
saaae  class  or  category.  For  the  purpoeea  of 
thto  paragraph,  the  permitting  authority 
shall  be  required  to  review  emiaslfw  Umitsp 
tions  for  other  major  stationary  aourosa  and 
to  identify  the  most  stringent  wntosinn  limi- 
tation if  the  aourcea  are  located  wtthln  the 
State  In  whiai  the  proposed  source  wHl  be 
located,  the  fmlr*""  llmltft*^'  to  dwcrlhwl 
In  a  guidance  document  published  and  dla- 
tributed  to  the  permitting  authority  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  108  or  179.  or  the  per- 
mitting authOTlty  has  received  actual  notice 
of  the  emlssicHi  ItmltatV*"  by  a  ooinment 
submitted  to  the  permitting  authority 
during  the  oonsidnation  of  the  pemit  for 
the  proposed  source  or  through  any  other 


(b)  Section  171  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  The  term  'major  stationary  source'  or 
•major  '^«*«»g  fadUty'  includes  eyh  dis- 
crete operation,  unit  or  other  activity  that 
produces  or  may  produce  emtortons  of 
twenty-flve  tons  or  ou>re  per  year  of  a  pol- 
lutant or  a  piecursor  of  a  pollutant  for 
which  the  area  in  which  such  aouroe  to  or 
wm  be  located  to  a  nonattalnment  area.  For 
the  purpoees  of  sectkm  172(eXSXC),  the  Isst 
smtenw  of  section  173.  snd  section 
110(aX3XI).  a  maJ(v  stationary  sooroe  does 
not  tnrli"**  a  resource  lecovery  fadllty  re- 
covertnc  energy  from  the  mass  boming  of 
municipal  solid  waste  tv  from  refuse  derived 
fo^ 
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ment  srea,  and  the  amount  of  such  offSet- 

■ti>n    ho   at  1i>SMt 


(b)  Section  204(aX8)  of  the  Outer  ConU- 
n«ntal  Shelf  I^ndi  Act  to  amended  by  tai- 


that  provide  that  such  emisslnns  may  not 
exceed  0.8  gram  per  vrtilde  mOe  of  oxides  of 
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■14.  Um 


tiM  potantlal 


I  of  raduetton 
pneutaon 

itoanoo- 

Ml- 

tor  ttM  m*.- 
itn  ttMiNft. 

I  of  p«f ocBMiM  or  Miliiinn  rtud- 
[  anttaofttj  shall  take  tnto 
Unde  ebaneUr  of 
yttuiaw  and  Um  dagrae 
"  ifur- 
In  laiilBilnnt  to  attain  the 
,  air  quatttj  atandaraL  Tba 
a-raflaWIITT  or  MhtofaMUty  o<  a  particular 
ooBtitri  taetanolocy  ahaU  not  be  detannlned 
aoWy  on  Ukt  toaali  of  ttM  norfinal  ooat  per 
ton  9t  milliiiaiit  HBMwed.  TIm  requirement 
for  the  ad^THH"  o<  feaaonahlj  avallatale 
eonteol  taehnoloo  atiall  apMr  to  any  nmior 
atattonary  aouree  and  to  any  other  algnlfl- 
cant  aoorea  or  daai  of  aooraea  of  cmlMfcine. 
WItti  raapeet  to  atatlonary  Murtea.  reason- 
aUy  available  oontrol  terhnolnty  shaD  be 
enforoed    throuch     a 


eontroi  in- 


~(T)  TlM  terai  'vehicle 


incd) 


a  procram  to  reduce 
of  hydiocarbonSi  carbon 
of  nitrosan.  and  dleeel 
partlealatas  from  motor  Tehldes  that— 

"CA)  eovan  aU  vdileles  regularly  operst^ 
Inc  In  the  protram  areo: 

"(B)  InoltitlaB  at  a  mtnhwiim  eoeh  Metro- 
potttan  atatJstteal  Area  (as  defined  by  the 
DIrectar  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census)  with 
a  pmniianfm  of  one  hundred  thousand  or 
more  aeeordiiw  to  the  19M  Census.  In  the 
nonattatamisnt  area  and  In  each  county  In 
any  redon  estahllahert  under  section  178; 
"(C)  requires  annual  emlsslan  testtng  and 
adjustment,    repair,   or   malnte- 

"(D)  requires  direct  InspeetloD  of  compo- 
nents of  vehicle  emission  control  systems 
(luBludlnc  evidence  of  mlsfuellnc)  and. 
where  such  components  have  been  rendered 
Inoperattve.  the  repair  or  replaoement  of 

"(B)  Is  operated  on  a  centraUaed  or.  with 
to  fr**T-'~'  testlnc.  computertaed 
;and 
"(F)  haa  a  repair  coat  waiver  In  the  case  of 
failure  of  at  least  $300.  or  provides  that  any 
repair  oast  waiver  limit  shall  apply  only  to 
coaU  that  are  not  covered  by  a  warranty 
il07.". 


8te.  in.  (a)  Part  D  of  tttia  I  of  the  Oean 
/Ir  Act  la  amended  by  Inaertlnc  after  sec- 
tion 177  the  foOowtnc  new  section,  and  re- 
:  suoeeedinc  sections  aooordtnglr- 

17*.  (aMl)  Far  the  purpose  of  fadU- 
attalnmsnt  of  the  national  primary 
air  quality  standard  for  photo- 
"««'«"*■  (oaone)  In  nonattalnment 
affected  by  snilsslnns  In  other  areas. 
there  are  horeby  esfaWlshert  the  f oUowInc 

"(A)  the  atatas  of  Conneetleut.  Delaware. 
lialne.  Maryland.  Maaaaehusetts.  New 
Hampahlra.  Hew  Jersey.  New  York.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island.  Vermont,  Vlrdnla.  and 
the  DMPrtet  of  CotamHa; 

"(B)  the  States  of  mmols.  Indiana.  Illchl- 


"(3)  Tlie  A^bBlnlBtrator  Is  aothorlaed  to 
mtaWteti  other  recloaa  rTW^*"g  of  more 
than  one  State,  and  to  add  Statea  to  any  of 
the  radona  eatabUahed  by  paragraph  (1).  A 
uaiiinyatnn  created  by  subsection  (b)  Is  au- 
thostasd  to  delete  by  agreement  of  lU  mem- 
bem  any  State  or  one  or  more  counties  of 
any  State  from  a  region  aatabilahed  by  para- 
graph (1).  If  such  commission  determines 
the  control  of  smlsslnns  In  such  State  or 
counties  In  aooordanoe  with  this  section  will 
not  oontribute  U>  the  attainment  of  such 
standard    In    any    nonattalnment 


"(C)  the  States  of  Texas  and  Unilslana. 


"(b)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
of  enactment  of  this  section  (or  not 
later  than  three  months  after  the  estabUsh- 
n>ent  of  a  region  by  the  Administrator), 
there  shall  be  eetabllshed  for  each  region 
aatabilahed  under  subsection  (a)  a  commis- 
sion made  up  of  an  air  pollution  control  of- 
ficial repreaentlng  each  State  In  the  region 
(appointed  by  the  Ooveinor  or  as  provided 
under  State  law),  the  Administrator  (or  a 
■lTf%''^  from  the  Agency  headquarters 
offloe).  and  the  Regional  Administrator  for 
each  Agency  region  affected  by  such  region 
(or  a  dealgnee).  Dedalons  of  such  oommls- 
■loiM  shall  be  by  agreement  of  a  majority  of 
the  State  members  and  the  Administrator. 

"(cXl)  effective  on  the  date  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
each  area  of  a  region  established  under  sub- 
section (a)  that  Is  not  a  nonattalnment  area 
shall  comply  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 173(d)  (1).  (4)  (with  respect  te  each  cat- 
egory of  source  (or  which  reasonably  avail- 
able control  technology  oontrol  technique 
guldanoe  has  been  published  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  section),  and  (5).  The  re- 
qulremente  made  sppllcable  by  the  previous 
tmKmr*  shall  be  deemed  a  requirement  of 
an  applicable  State  Implementation  plan  for 
each  such  area  of  such  region. 

"(3)  The  commission  established  by  sub- 
section (b)  ahaU  idoitlfy  addltlimal  catego- 
ries of  sources  for  which  reasonably  avail- 
able oontrol  technology  shall  be  adopted  for 
nonattalnment  areas  and  other  areas  within 
such  redon.  The  oommlaaion  shall  Identify 
and  recommend  to  the  member  Statea  for 
Inclusion  In  State  implementation  plans 
under  this  part  and  section  110,  such  other 
measures  as  may  contribute  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  natf"""'  primary  ambient  air 
quality  standard  for  photochemical  ozldents 
(oaone)  for  nonattalnment  areas  tn  such 
region.  Failure  to  Incorporate  into  a  State 
Implementation  plan  any  requirement  Iden- 
tified under  this  paragraph  within  one  year 
of  such  Identification  shaU  oonsUtute  a 
notice  of  plan  inadequacy  imder  section 
110(aX3XH).". 

(b)  Section  100  of  the  CHean  Air  Act  U 
amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  after  "section  107"  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  of  Implementing  section  17S"; 

(3)  Inserting  after  "program  ooste  of  the 
following:  "any  commission  established 
under  section  178  or":  and 

<S)  liM*itlm  In  the  last  sentence  thereof 
after  "such  agency"  in  each  place  It  appears 
the  following:  "or  such  commission". 
asiKTiom 

sac.  104.  (a)  Section  110  (aX3XI)  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  f  oUowk 

"(I)  It  provides  that  In  any  nonattalnment 
area  to  which  such  plan  should  apply,  no 
major  stationary  aouree  shall  be  constructed 
or  modUled  If  the  *-**— *~"  from  such 
source  will  cause  or  oontribute  to  concentra- 
tions of  any  air  pollutant  for  which  a  na- 
tional ambient  air  quality  standard  Is  ex- 
ceeded In  such  area.  If — 


"(1)  the  date  for  attainment  of  the  pri- 
mary na^V—f'  ambient  air  quaUty  standard 
eatabllahed  under  section  173(aX3)  Is  past 
and  such  area  remains  nonattalnment 
(unleas  otherwiaa  provided  under  secticm 
173(e).  Inchidli«  subsection  (SXIXO): 

"(11)  the  State  has  not  submitted  a  plan 
that  meete  the  requlremente  of  seetlcm 
173(bXllXB).  section  173(d),  section  173. 
and  if  appUeable.  section  173(e): 

"(ill)  In  the  case  of  a  newly  promulgated 
or  revised  primary  national  ambient  air 
qtiallty  standard  or  an  notice  of  plan  Inad- 
equacy under  subparagraph  (H),  the  State 
has  not  submitted  a  plan  that  meeU  the  re- 
qulremente of  this  section  and.  to  the  extent 
applicable,  part  D.  or 

"(Iv)  the  State  or  a  local  government  with 
responsibility  to  Implement  a  portion  of  the 
plan  is  not  implementing  each  requirement 
of  a  plan  adopted  or  promulgated  in  accord- 
ance with  section  173  and  eaidi  requirement 
promulgated  under  section  ISO.". 

(b)  Section  178  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  178.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  not  approve  any  projecte  or 
award  any  grante  under  title  33.  United 
States  CkKle.  other  than  for  safety,  mass 
transit,  or  transportation  improvement 
projecte  related  to  air  quaUty  Improvement 
or  maintenance.  In  any  nonattalnment  area 
for  which- 

"(1)  the  date  of  attainment  of  the  primary 
national  ambient  air  quality  standard  estab- 
lished under  secUon  173(aXS)  Is  past  and 
such  area  remains  nonattalnment  (unless 
otherwise  provided  under  section  173(e).  In- 
cluding subsecUon  (eKlMO); 

"(2)  the  State  has  not  submitted  a  plan 
that  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
173(bKllXB).  section  173(d).  section  173. 
and  If  applicable,  section  173(e);  or 

"(S)  the  Stete  or  a  local  government  with 
responsibility  to  implement  a  portion  of  the 
plan  la  not  implementing  each  requirement 
of  a  plan  adopted  or  promulgated  In  accord- 
ance with  section  173  and  each  requirement 
promulgated  under  section  130. 

"(b)  The  Introduction  of  any  pollutant 
into  a  publicly-owned  sewage  treatment 
works  with  a  permit  under  section  403  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  (as  such  terms  are  de- 
fined In  such  Act),  by  a  source  not  utlllxing 
such  treatment  works  prior  to  a  violation 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section, is  prohibited  in  any  nonattalnment 
area  for  which— 

"(1)  the  State  has  not  submitted  a  plan 
that  meeU  the  requlremente  of  section 
173(e),  if  appUcable:  or 

"(3)  the  Stete  or  a  local  government  with 
responsibility  to  Implement  a  portion  of  the 
plan  is  not  implementing  the  requlremente 
of  the  plan  in  aooordanoe  with  section 
173(e)  (3)  (B).  (C).  (D).  or  (K)  or  the  last 
sentence  of  section  173. 
The  prohibition  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  a  requirement  of  an  applicable  im- 
plementation plan.  The  Administrator  shall 
proceed  In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion to  enforce  this  subsection.  The  owner 
or  operator  of  a  publicly  owned  treatment 
works  may  raise  ss  an  affirmative  defense 
that  the  applicable  State  Implementetlon 
plan  r  nil  nasi  J  quantifies  and  provldea  for 
the  Increase  in  emlaBlons  which  may  reasco- 
ably  be  anticipated  to  result,  directly  or  in- 
directly, from  the  source  proposing  suc^  in- 
troduction and  requires  that  before  such  In- 
troduction Is  allowed  such  Increase  In  emls- 
sioos  shall  be  offset  by  reductions  In  emis- 
trom  other  sources  in  such  nonattaln- 


ment area,  and  the  »— «■"*  of  audi  oftMt- 
ting  emlaakm  reductions  shaU  be  at  least 
four  times  as  great  aa  the  expected  taicreaae 
in  — '«— «~"  and  that  such  provisions  are 
h»ii»f  Implemented.  For  the  purpoae  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  an  Inereaae  In  emiaslona 
■h«ii  include  any  t—*— *""■  aaanrlated  with 
By»h  source  directly  or  taidlrectly  from 
moMle  sources,  stationary  aouroea,  and 
areawtde  "«<  nonmajor  statkmary  source 
growth  (mobile  and  stationary).  The  trier  of 
fact  v>«*ii  determine  whether  such  defense 
has  been  proven. 

l^i^MHiAt-  AND  PLAinnjIO  ASSISTAMCX 

Sac  106.  (a)  Section  175  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
siitiafirtkMi*' 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  make  grante 
under  this  section  to  bny  State  for  payment 
of  leasnnahlfi  coste  of  developing  a  plan  re- 
vlaicm  under  this  part  or  a  plan  to  Imple- 
ment a  newly  promulgated  or  revised  nsr 
XitmmX  ambient  air  quality  staitdard  under 
section  110. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  make  grante 
to  nonprofit  organisations  in  any  nonattaln- 
ment area  to  provide  terhnioal  aasistanfie  to 
such  organlaatioiM  to  facilitate  the  partld- 
patlon  of  such  organisations  in  the  revision 
of  any  Implementation  plan  under  this  part 
and  the  selection  of  oontrol  measures. 

"(e)  lliere  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $75,000,000.  to 
be  available  until  expended.". 

ooTsa  ooirrnmraAL  shxlp  smb  vxssbl 
acnvmxs 
Sac.  108.  (a)  Part  A  of  tiUe  I  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"oum  ooanaBnAL  shxlt 
"Sac.  139.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  protec- 
tion of  ambient  air  quality  of  any  State,  the 
Administrator  by  regulation  shaU  provide 
that  any  source  of  an  air  pollutant  or  pol- 
lutante  resulting  from  an  activity  regulated 
imder  the  authority  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  liftnds  Act  being  performed  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf,  in  the  waters 
above  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  or  (m 
the  waters  above  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  whether  such  source  is  a  stationary 
source  or  a  vessel,  shall  meet  aU  the  requlre- 
mente of  thto  Act  that  would  be  applicable 
to  such  source  If  it  were  carried  out  in  the 
State  or  local  Jurisdiction  adjacent  to  such 
source.  For  the  purpoaea  of  this  seetkm  and 
section  110(k).  the  term  'Outer  Continental 
Sheir  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  that 
given  at  section  301(a)  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  I^nds  Act. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a), 
the  adjacent  State  or  adjacent  local  Juriadic- 
tion  Is  that  SUte  or  local  Juriadlction  that  is 
closest  to  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
source.  The  Admlntotrator  shall  decide 
which  State  or  local  Juriadlction  ahall  be 
considered  the  adjacent  State  or  local  juris- 
dietlcm. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
■ectitm  (a),  the  Administrator  shall  assure 
♦Hat  Buch  sources  do  not  prevent  or  Inter- 
fere with  the  attainment  or  maintenance  of 
any  ambient  air  quaUty  standarda,  including 
any  standards  established  by  any  State  or 
local  government  to  the  extent  that  such 
standartk  are  contained  in  Ite  State  Imple- 
mentation plan. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  the  reaponalhllltlea  of 
■ubaectlon  (a),  the  Admlnistratar  shall  re- 
quire, to  the  extent  practicable  and  feasQde. 
f««.paF»Ki»  regulation  of  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  sources  and  similar  non-Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  sources.". 


(b)  Seetian  304(aX8)  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "of  the  State"  the  phrase  ". 
untU  such  time  as  the  Administrator  of  tlie 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  pro- 
mulgated regulatlona  under  aection  139  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act". 

(c)  Section  110  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(k)  For  the  purpoaea  of  this  Act.  any 
State  or  air  pollution  oontrol  agency  Is  au- 
thorlied.  In  the  adoptton.  implementation 
or  enforcement  of  any  provision  of  a  State 
implementation  plan,  to  control  the  emls- 
aicms  from  any  veaael  while  In  any  port 
within  the  Juriadlction  of  such  State  or  air 
pollution  oontrol  agency  or,  when  engaged 
in  an  activity  regulated  under  the  authority 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 
while  opoatlng  in  or  on  waters  above  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  or  on  tidal  waters 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  State.". 
TtTlX  n— MOBm  SOURCE  AND 
OTHER  FEDERAL  CONTROLS 

VBDCLX  nCISSXOH  STAMIMXDa 

Sac  301.  (a)  Section  303(bXlXA)  of  the 
aean  Air  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  regulations  under  subsection  (a)  appli- 
cable to  emissions  of  hydrocarbons  from 
llditKluty  vehicles  and  engines  manufac- 
tured during  and  after  model  year  1993 
fti#ii  rf'nf  *"  standards  which  provide  that 
such  emissions  may  not  exceed  0.35  gram 
per  vehicle  mOe.". 

(b)  Section  303(bXlXB)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentoioe:  "The  regular 
tlons  under  subsection  (a)  appUcable  to 
onlssions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  from  lidit- 
duty  vehicles  and  engines  manufactured 
during  and  after  model  year  1990  shall  con- 
tain standards  which  provide  that  such 
emissions  may  not  exceed  0.4  gram  per  vehi- 
cle mile.". 

(c)  Section  302(bXl)  of  the  aean  Air  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(D)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
regulations  under  subsection  (a)  applicable 
to  emissions  of  partiralates  from  Udit-duty 
vehicles  and  engines  manufactured  during 
and  after  model  year  1090.  and  such  regula- 
tions shall  contain  standards  which  provide 
that  such  emissions  may  not  exceed  0.08 
gram  per  vehicle  mile.". 

(d)  Section  303(aX3)  of  the  Oean  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  subparagraph 
(E)  the  following  new  subparagraphs  and  re- 
designating succeeding  subparagraphs  ac- 
cordingly: 

"(F)  Regulations  under  paragraph  (1)  ap- 
plicable to  emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen 
from  heavy  duty  vehicles  and  engines  shall 
contain  standards  that  provide  that  such 
mmmimmAnn^  stuUl  uot  excecd  4.0  grams  per 
brake  horaepower-hour  for  vehlelea  manu- 
factured diuing  and  tSt/et  model  year  1991 
and  t*««*  such  emisidiRiB  shall  not  exceed  1.7 
grams  per  brake  honepower-hour  for  vehi- 
cles manufactured  during  and  after  model 
year  1995.  Regidattons  appUcable  to  emis- 
sions of  particulates  from  heavy-duty  diesel 
vehicles  and  engines  shaU  require  that  such 
^y,<.rf«««  may  not  exceed  0.1  gram  per 
brake  hoiaepower-hour.  beginning  In  model 
year  1991  with  reapect  to  buaea.  and  In 
model  year  1994  with  reapect  to  other 
heavy-duty  dleael  vehldea  and  enginea. 

"(O)  Regulatiomi  under  paragraph  (1)  ap- 
pUoOde  to  (Mitosintia  from  light-duty  trucks 
and  «»»«g«~M  manufactured  during  and  after 
T»««i«>i  year  1990  shall  contain  standards 


that  provide  that  such  emissions  may  not 
exceed  0.6  gram  per  vdilde  mUe  of  oxides  at 
nitrogen.  0.5  gram  per  vdiMe  mile  of  hydro- 
carbons, 0.06  gram  per  vrtiide  mile  of  par- 
tlculatea.  and  6.0  grams  per  vehlde  mUe  of 
carbon  monoxide.  For  the  purpoaea  of  thla 
subparagraidi.  the  terma  ligAit-duty  truer 
and  light-duty  XnA  and  engine'  mean  any 
motor  vehlde  (including  the  engine  thereof) 
with  a  groas  vehicle  weight  (as  detennined 
under  reguUtlona  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator) of  8,600  pounds  or  leaa  and  a 
curb  weldit  of  8.000  pounds  or  laaa  (aa  d»- 
toimlned  under  regulationa  promulgated  by 
the  Admlnistrat<v)  and  which: 

"(i)  is  4ff«g~M<  primarily  for  purpoaea  of 
transportation  of  property  or  is  a  derivation 
of  such  a  vehlde. 

"(11)  is  '^'^r*^  primarily  for  transporta- 
tion of  persons  and  has  a  capacity  of  more 
than  13  persons,  or 

"(ill)  has  special  features  enabling  off- 
street  or  off -hidiway  operation  and  use. 
For  the  purpoaea  of  this  section,  any  motor 
vehicle  with  a  groas  vdiide  wddit  of  8.000 
pouncta  or  less  shaD  be  a  light-duty  vehi- 
cle.". 

(e)  Section  30S(aXSXH)  <rf  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (as  redesignated  by  this  Act)  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  aentence:  "Reg- 
i^}B^i«n«  under  this  section  applicable  to  ex- 
haust aiMl  evaporative  wnissiona  from  mo- 
toieyclee  and  motorcyle  enginea  manufac- 
tured during  and  after  model  year  1993 
■hall  contain  standards  that  provide  that 
such  emissions  may  not  exceed  levels  equiv- 
alent to  those  applicable  to  Udit-duty  vehl- 
elea, on  a  gram  per  vehicle  mile  baais  or  a 
gram  per  test  basis,  ss  acvroinlate.". 

(f)  Seetkm  303(aX8)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(8)  Regulaticms  under  this  section  appU- 
cable to  lightKluty  vehldea  manufactured 
during  and  after  model  year  1991  shall  re- 
quire the  use  of  onboard  hydrocarbon  con- 
trol technology  to  recover  emisBlons  from 
the  fueling  of  such  vehicles.  Such  onboard 
hydrocarbon  control  technology  shaD  be  de- 
■igned  to  accommodate  aU  available  fuels.". 

(g)  Section  309(bXl)  of  the  dean  Air  Act 
is  amended  by  striking".  In  the  aggregate.". 

AasuxAHCx  or  m-xrai  ooimuaca 
Sac.  303.  (aXl)  Section  303(dXl)  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  atriking  "five 
years  or  of  fifty  thousand  miles"  and  Inaert- 
ing  in  Ueu  thereof  "ten  years  or  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  miles". 

(3)  llie  amendment  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion ShaU  take  effect  with  reject  to  light- 
duty  vehides  and  engines  manufactured 
during  and  after  model  year  1990. 

(b)  Section  303  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(g)  Each  emission  standard  under  this 
section  ShaU  apidy  to  and  be  met  by  eadi 
and  every  vehicle  or  engine  sold,  offered  for 
sale,  introduced  tnto  nwniueree.  or  import- 
ed, and  may  not  be  met  or  compUed  with  by 
the  average  of  the  performance  of  various 
vehldea.  engines,  engine  famOiea.  or  modds 
manufactured  by  the  aame  manufacturer.". 

(c)  Section  308(a)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  la 
amended  by  adding  the  follosring  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  en- 
actment of  thla  paragraph,  the  Admlniatra- 
Xm  ahaU  promulgate  reguUtloas  adding  an 
idle  test  mode  to  the  Federal  Teat  Proce- 
dure for  light-duty  vehldea  as  In  effect  on 
such  date  of  enactment.  Sudi  modified  teat 
procedure  shaU  be  used  for  the  certification 
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popon.  booka.  and    mant  baa  baoooM 


STNeXl)  of  Um  Oaan  Atr 
fev  atrlkiac  Um  wofd  "prop- 
I  It  ooana  and  liiaM«lin  In 


"(4)10 


of 
'  Uito  aubaaeUoB.  Um  AAntnia- 
tiatar  aban  toka  into  aeeount  InfbfaMtlaii 


oontrol  tiMparttiw  and  iMtntonanwt  pro- 
,  Any  atato  tai  wlildi  aoeh  a  program  to 
r  pattUoB  Um  AAnlniBtrator  to 
a  datacmlnatlan  of  nonwiniarmlty 
para^aph  (1)  on  Um  baato  of  tnfor- 
eonaotod  te  auch  procram.  The  Ad- 
iball  aet  upon  aoeb  paUUon 
vtthln  M  daya  of  raealpt  of  aueh  patttkiB. 

"<•)  Far  Um  pnrpoae  of  paiacrapb  (1).  Um 
phraaa  "namaUy  malntaliMd  and  oaad' 
mnaiM  Um  oMintananea  and  uaa  ordtDarfly 
to  bo  fTtp***^  In  Um  banda  of  Um  ulUmato 
liiiiiiliMiiia.  not  nacaaaaifly  In  aoeordanee 
wttb  liMtroeUoBa  ondar  panwph  (S).  but 
not  Inctudint  Intantknal  mlafuallnc  or  in- 
tentional Tlolatlani  of  aeettan  MMaXS).". 

(fXl)  Saettai  aOMaXS)  of  tbe  COaan  Air 
Aet  to  «-w-Mi«it  to  raad  aa  f ollowa: 

"(SKA)  for  any  peraon  to  remove  or  render 
Inoparattve  any  devte  or  element  of  daalgn 
hw^lV  on  or  in  a  aaotor  vehlde  or  motor 
veblde  enclne  in  compUanoe  witb  recula- 
ttaa  under  thla  tltla  prtar  to  tta  aale  and  da- 
Ihrary  to  tlM  ultimata  purcfaaaer.  or  fOr  any 
petaon  knowtody  to  raoMfe  or  render  inop- 
arativ*  any  an^  devloa  or  element  of  deatm 
after  aoefa  aale  and  delivery  to  the  ulUniate 
purebaaaror 

"(B)  for  any  peraon  to  manufacture  or 
aeU.  or  offer  to  eell.  any  part  or  eompooent 
for  uae  with,  or  aa  part  of,  any 
Tohlde  or  motor  vehicle  engine, 
where  a  principal  uae  of  auch  part  or  oompo- 
nant  to  to  bypaai.  defeat,  or  render  inoper- 
ative any  devloe  or  element  of  ilealgn  in- 
•taDad  on  or  In  a  motor  vahlela  or  motor  ve- 
hicle aoclne  In  oompUanoa  with  regulatlana 
ttUa,  and  where  aoeh  part  or 
.  to  beinc  offered  for  mle  for  audi 
nae  or  put  to  Ndi  uaa  within  the  knowledge 

(1)  aeetlan  SM  (tf  the  Clean  Atr  Aet  to 
I  to  read  aa  f oDowk 

(a)  Any  peraon  who  vlolatea 
paragraph  (1).  (1).  or  (4)  of  aectkm  aOMa)  or 
any  manufacturer  or  dealer  who  vtolatea 
paragraph  (SKA)  of  aectlon  aOMa)  aban  be 
anbjaot  to  a  dvfl  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$10,000.  Any  other  peraon  who  vlolatea 
(SXA)  of  aeetlan  MMa)  or  any 
I  who  vIolataB  paragraph  (SXB)  of  aeo- 
tlon  aOMa)  ahall  be  anhjaet  to  a  dvll  penalty 
of  not  more  than  tXMO.  Any  auch  violation 
with  raipact  to  paragraph  (1),  (S).  or  (4)  of 
aaetkB  MKa)  ttotH  ouuaUtute  a  aeparate  of- 
f enaa  with  fapent  to  each  motor  vehicle  or 
motor  vehlde  engine. 

"(b)  A  dvfl  penalty  for  a  violation  of  aeo- 
tloa  aos  ahan  be  aaaiMiJ  by  the  Admlnla- 
trator  by  an  order  made  on  the  record  after 
opportunity  for  a  liiiailm    In  fwnnwtlnn 


with  any  tiiwonrtlng  under  thto  aeetlan  the 
praaldliw  offloar  may  iaaue  aubpoenaa  for 
the  f**^""*"****  and  taatlmnny  of 
and  the  prodoctlao  of 
doeuBMnta. 

"(e)  In  detormintng  tbe  amount  of  a  otvQ 
penalty,  the  Adbninlatratar  ahaD  take  into 
aeoount  the  gravity  of  the  violation,  the  ilae 
of  the  violator'a  tniaimwa.  the  vkdatar'a  hla- 
tory  of  oonpUanoe,  aetlan  taken  to  remedy 
the  violation,  and  the  effect  of  the  penalty 
on  the  violalor'a  ability  to  continue  in  buai- 

"(d)  If  any  peraon  faOa  to  pay  a  dvfl  pen- 
alty aaaeeaad  under  ttate  aectlon— 

"(1)  aftar  the  order  making  the  aaaeea- 
eome  a  final  order  and  If  auch 
not  fDe  a  peUUon  for  Judicial 
of  the  order  in  accordance  with  aec- 
tlon 007.  or 

"(9)  after  a  court  in  any  action  brought 
for  Judicial  review  baa  entered  a  final  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Admtnlatrator  or  the 
action  haa  otherwlae  been  terminated  If 
auch  peraon  iiaa  filed  a  petition  for  review 
under  aection  S07, 

the  Attorney  General  shall  recover  the 
amount  aaaaaaed  (plua  intereat  from  the 
date  of  the  expiration  of  alxty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  order,  or  from  the  date  of 
auch  final  Judgment,  aa  the  caae  may  be)  in 
an  action  brought  In  any  appropriate  dla- 
trlet  oourt  for  the  United  Statea.  In  auch  an 
action,  the  validity,  amount,  and  approprl- 
■trinrai  of  such  penalty  shall  not  be  subject 
to  review.". 

mmauuLTiam  or  raiLS 

8k.  MS.  (a)  Section  311  of  the  cnean  Air 
Act  to  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subaectlona: 

"(h)  After  July  1,  IMS,  the  sale  or  Intro- 
duction Into  oommeroe  of  dleael  fuel  for  uae 
In  motor  vehielea.  which  fuel  haa  a  sulfur 
content  in  ezoem  of  O.OS  percent  by  weight, 
shall  be  prohibited. 

"(i)  Not  later  than  two  years  after  tbe 
date  of  enactment  of  thto  subsection,  tbe 
Administrator  ahall  promulgate  regulaUons 
under  thto  subsection  requtrtng  that  the 
Reid  vapor  preeaure  of  gaaoline  aold,  offered 
for  aale.  or  introduced  Into  commerce 
during  warm  weather  months  (as  defined  by 
the  Adminiatrator).  shall  not  exceed  9.0 
pounds  per  aQuare  Inch.  After  April  1,  IMO, 
no  manufacturer  or  Importer  of  gasoline 
may  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  Introduce  Into 
commerce  any  fuel  which  does  not  comply 
with  auch  regulatlona.". 

(bXl)  Section  ail(d)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(dKl)  Any  pera(»  who  vlolatee  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (f)  or  the  regulations  preeorlbed 
under  aubeeeUoo  (c),  (h)  or  (1)  or  who  faito 
to  fumiah  any  information  required  by  the 
Administrator  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be 
subject  to  a  dvU  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  for  each  and  every  day  of  such  viola- 
tion. Such  dvll  penalty  shall  be  aaseasBd  by 
the  Adminiatrator  by  an  order  made  on  the 
record  after  opportunity  for  a  bearing.  In 
conneettan  with  any  proceeding  under  thto 
aeetlan  the  preafaUng  officer  may  iaaue  sub- 
for  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
and  the  productkm  of  papers, 
booka.  and  documents. 

"(3)  In  «t««*tw»iwiTiy  the  amount  of  a  dvQ 
penalty,  the  Administrator  ahall  take  Into 
account  the  gravity  of  the  violation,  tbe  slae 
of  the  violator's  buslneas.  tbe  violator's  his- 
tory of  oompllanoe.  action  taken  to  remedy 
the  vlolatlan.  and  the  effect  of  the  penalty 
on  the  vtoiator'a  abOlty  to  contlnne  In  bual- 


(!)  If  a  person  falU  to  pay  a  dvfl  penalty 

under  thto  subsection— 
(A)  after  the  order  making  the  aasesa- 
t  baa  become  a  final  order  and  if  audi 
not  ffle  a  petition  for  Judicial 
review  of  the  order  ta>  accordance  with  aec- 
tlon $07,  or 

"(B)  after  a  court  In  any  action  brought 
for  Judicial  review  haa  entered  a  final  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Adminiatrator  or  the 
aetlan  haa  otherwlae  been  terminated  if 
such  peiaan  baa  filed  a  petition  for  review 
vmder  section  Wl, 

the  AttonMy  General  shall  recover  the 
amount  aasessed  (plus  Intereat  from  the 
date  of  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  order,  or  from  the  date  of 
such  final  Judgment,  as  the  case  may  be)  in 
an  action  brought  in  any  appropriate  dis- 
trict oourt  for  the  United  States.  In  such  an 
action,  the  validity,  amount,  and  approprl- 
ateneas  of  stich  poialty  shall  not  be  subject 
to  review.". 

(3)  Section  aiKc)  of  the  Clean  Air  Aet  to 
m^nmnAiA  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(S)  Regulations  under  thto  subsection 
shall  prohibit  any  person  from  introducing, 
or  causing  or  allowing  the  introduction,  of  a 
regulated  fuel  or  fuel  additive  into  a  motor 
vehicle  not  dealgned  for  such  fuel  or  fuel  ad- 
ditive.". 
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■maocAaaoK  noaaioii  oowtsols 

Sac  a04.  Part  A  of  UUe  I  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section: 

"■naocAXBOif  nassioR  coimoLS 

"Sac.  lao.  (a)  Not  Uter  than  two  years 
after  the  enactment  of  thto  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  promulgate  regulatlona  ea- 
fyKiuMny  emiaaion  Hmltatlona.  standards  of 
performance,  or  standards  for  product  com- 
position or  application  for  hydrocarbon 
emiaslons  associated  with  the  following  cat- 
egorlea  of  aouroea 

"(1)  commercial  aolventa; 

"(3)  '«"-"«*»•  aolventa; 

"(S)  architectural  ooatlngs; 

"(4)  pesticide  application: 

"(6)  traffic  marking  mattnga;  and 

"(g)  metal  parte  matlngi  in  military  sped- 
flcation  applications  and  aerospace  Industry 
appUcatlona. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  existing  sources  or  ac- 
Uvltiea  not  subject  to  section  111  or  section 
173.  the  regulatlona  under  thto  section  shall 
require  the  degree  of  emission  reduction  at 
control,  at  a  nrHntmiim,  achievable  through 
the  adoption  of  reaaonably  available  control 
technology,  as  defined  In  section  171(0).  In 
developing  regulations  under  subsection 
(aX6)  of  thto  section,  the  Administrator 
shall  consult  with  the  affected  industry,  in- 
cluding tbe  Industries  procuring  such  parts. 
and  with  repreeentativea  of  the  Department 
of  Defenae  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Admlniatration  Involved  in  the 
eatabllahment  of  specifications  for  such 
parts  or  matings 

"(c)  Tot  the  purpoaea  of  thto  Act,  any  re- 
quirement of  a  regulation  promulgated 
imder  thto  section  shall  be  deemed  a  re- 
quirement of  an  applicable  implementation 
plan.". 


Sac.  306.  (a)  Section  113<cKl)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  amended  by  striking  "shall  be 
puntahed"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
end  of  the  paragraph  and  lns«ttng  in  lieu 
thereof  "shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $0,000  nor  more  than  $50,000  per 
day  of  violation,  or  by  Imprlaonment  for  not 


more  *J*»"  $  years,  or  by  both.  If  a  convlc- 
tkm  of  a  peraon  to  for  a  violation  committed 
after  a  first  conviction  of  such  person  under 
tiiia  paragraph,  puntohment  ahall  be  by  a 
nne  of  not  more  than  $100,000  per  day  of 
violation,  or  by  ImpilsonnMnt  of  not  more 
than  0  years,  or  by  both.". 

(b)  Section  llS(cX3)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  tmt~*«^  by  striking  "$10,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$3S.00O":  and  by  striking 
"six  months"  and  inaoling  in  lieu  thereof 

"two  years".  

TTTLB  m— AMBIENT  AIR  QUAUTT 

STANDARDS 

KSVisiD  camuA  Docoimna 

Sac.  301.  Section  lOMdKl)  of  the  Clean 

Air  Act  to  amended  by  adding  the  following: 

'Tfot  later  than  one  year  after  the  enacts 

ment  of  thto  sentence,  the  Administrator 

shall  iaaue  such  revisions  to  criteria  as  may 

be   necessary   to   promtilgate  smbient  air 

quality  standarda  as  required  by  subsections 

(e)  through  (J).". 

aaotmiD  *ni  ouautt  sTAm*Ksa 
Sac.  303.  Section  109  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  amended  by  adding  the  foUowlng  new 
sulisections: 

"(e)  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  en- 
actment of  thto  subsection,  the  Administra- 
tor ahall  promulgate  an  additional  national 
primary  ambioit  air  quality  standard  for 
photochemical  oxldante  (oaone)  that  to  con- 
sistent with  subsection  (b),  that  to  based  on 
ooncentraticms  averaged  over  a  period  of  not 
leas  than  8  hours,  and.  taking  into  account 
subchronlc  human  health  effects,  that  to 
more  protective  of  public  health  and  more 
stringent  in  effect  than  the  national  pri- 
mary ambient  air  quality  standard  for  oaone 
in  effect  as  of  June  1.  1M7. 

"(f)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  en- 
actment of  thto  subsection,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  promulgate  an  additional  national 
primary  ambient  air  quality  standard  for  ni- 
trogen dioxide  concentrations  over  a  period 
of  not  more  than  one  hour  that  to  consistent 
with  subsection  (b). 

"(g)  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  en- 
actment of  thto  subsection,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  promulgate  an  additional  national 
primary  ambient  air  quality  standard  for 
carbon  monoxide  that  to  consistent  with 
subsection  (b)  and  that  to  applicable  to  high 
altitude  areas. 

"(h)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  en- 
actment of  thto  subsection,  the  Artmlntotr*- 
tor  »H»ii  promulgate  an  additional  national 
ambient  air  quality  standard  for  siUf ur  diox- 
ide concentrations  over  a  period  of  not  more 
than  one  hour  that  to  consistent  with  sub- 
section (b).  The  Administrator  may  poet- 
pone  tbe  promulgation  of  a  standard  in  ac- 
cordance with  thto  subsection,  if  the  Admin- 
istrator deteimlnea  that  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  part  E  of  thto  tiUe 
will  provide  at  least  an  equal  degree  of  emis- 
sion reduction  and  of  protection  of  the 
pubUc  health,  at  as  early  a  date,  as  the  im- 
plementation of  such  standard. 

"(1)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  en- 
actment of  thto  subsection,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  promulgate  a  national  secmdary 
ambient  atr  quality  standard  for  fine  parti- 
dea  with  an  aerodynamic  diameter  smaller 
tt»*«  or  equal  to  3.A  micrometers  that  to  con- 
sistent with  subsection  (b)  and  that  to  ade- 
quate to  protect  vlaibaity. 

"(J)  Not  later  than  three  yean  after  the 
enactment  of  thto  subsectttm.  the  Adminis- 
trator ahall  promulgate  a  *»**•*'*"*'  primary 
ambient  atr  quality  atandard  for  add  aero- 
aota  that  to  conlstent  with  subsectkm  (B). 
Such  standard  ahaU  be  in  addition  to  any 


national  amMent  air  quality  standarda  for 
particulate  matter.". 

ICr.  BAUCXrS.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  am 
pleaaed  to  Join  my  coUeggues  in  intro- 
dudng  Important  legislation  which 
guards  the  quality  of  the  air  we 
breathe  and  the  health  of  our  (dtlzens, 
Montana  knows  and  cherishes  its  high 
quality  air.  It  Is  the  goal  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  for  all  areas  of  the  country  to 
enjoy  this  same  benefit.  While  we 
have  made  considerable  progress  in 
cleaning  up  our  Nation's  air,  still  too 
many  people  are  exposed  to  unsafe 
levels  of  air  pollution. 

The  legi^ation  being  introduced 
today  addresses  the  serious  problems 
of  nonattainment  of  the  oBone  and 
carbon  monoxide  standanis  facing 
many  cities  throughout  the  country. 
The  Clean  Air  Act  requires  that  all  air 
quality  regions  of  the  country  meet 
the  Federal  standards  for  on>ne  and 
carbon  monoxide  by  December  31. 
1987. 

Currently  there  are  over  70  air  qual- 
ity regions  of  the  country  that  do  not 
meet  the  Federal  standards  for  these  2 
pollutants.  The  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  estimates  that  one-half  to 
one-third  of  these  areas  will  not  be  in 
attainment  by  the  end  of  this  year.  As 
a  consequence,  millions  of  people  are 
risking  their  health  every  day  from  ex- 
posure to  unsafe  levels  of  air  pollu- 
tion. 

We  have  already  made  the  easy  first 
steps  toward  reducing  emissions  of 
harmful  air  pollutants.  The  next  steps 
will  be  more  difficult.  This  bill  lays 
out  a  rational  and  reasonable  ap- 
proach that  State  and  local  air  quality 
boards  can  take  to  solve  their  local 
problems.  It  requires  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  to  set  higher 
ambient  air  quality  standards,  to  pro- 
tect public  health. 

This  bill  has  three  major  objectives. 
First  it  extends  the  deadline  for  air 
quality  regions  which  are  not  In  at- 
tainment by  December  31.  These  areas 
may  receive  an  additional  5-year  ex- 
tension if  they  commit  to  additional 
(x>ntrol  measures  specified  under  this 
act. 

Second,  this  bill  requires  tighter 
Federal  controls  on  motor  vehitde 
emissions,  and  requires  that  Federal 
standards  be  set  for  hydnxarbon  emis- 
sions from  (»mmercial  and  (nnsumer 
solvents,  architectural  coatings,  pesti- 
cide applications,  traffic  coatings,  and 
military  specification  coatings. 

Last,  this  bill  requires  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  promulgate  1-hour  pri- 
mary ambient  air  quality  standards  for 
osone.  nitrogen  dioxide,  and  sulfur  di- 
oxide and  standards  for  acid  aerosols 
to  protect  public  health,  secondary 
stanclards  for  particulate  matter  of 
less  than  2.5  microns  to  protect  visibil- 
ity. 

With  the  oeone  deadline  i^proach- 
ing.  we  must  all  face  up  to  the  realiza- 


tion that  air  pollution  knows  no 
boundaries.  Actions  in  each  individual 
area  will  lead  to  a  cleaner,  more 
healthful  Environment  for  all  our  dti- 
sens. 

This  legislation  shows  vlalcm.  It  is 
my  h(^)e  that  this  legislation  will  be 
coupled  with  legislation  addressing 
both  stationary  sources  and  air  toxics 
to  get  this  Nation's  commitment  to 
clean  air  back  on  track  and  meet  the 
commitment  of  a  healthy  environment 
for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  Sen- 
ator MiTCBBJ.  in  introducing  the 
"Clean  Air  Standards  Attainment  Act 
of  1987," 

This  legislation  addresses  one  of  the 
most  serious  environmental  problems 
facing  this  Nation:  osone  pollution. 

Under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  the  dead- 
line for  air  quality  control  regions  to 
meet  the  national  ambient  air  quality 
standard  for  osone  is  December  31. 
1987.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  estimated  in  April  that  more 
than  70  areas  of  the  country,  including 
most  major  population  centers,  cnir- 
rently  do  not  meet  the  oeone  standard, 
and  that  at  least  35  will  fail  to  meet 
the  standard  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Some  of  the  most-polluted  urban 
areas— such  as  New  York  and  Los  An- 
geles—cannot possibly  meet  the  stand- 
ard at  any  time  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  let  alone  by  the  deadline. 

My  home  State  of  Connecticut  alcmg 
with  much  of  New  England  is  a  nonat- 
tainment area,  reporting  smog  levels 
higher  than  the  national  ambient 
standard  that  occur  more  than  twice  a 
year.  Some  of  the  smog  is  transported 
from  New  Yoik.  New  Jersey,  and  other 
mid-Atlantic  States  by  prevailing 
southwesterly  siunmer  winds. 

Indeed.  New  England,  more  than 
any  other  region  of  the  coimtry.  suf- 
fers from  air  pollution  that  it  is  unable 
to  control.  We  in  the  region  continue 
to  be  damaged  by  various  forms  of  air 
pollution  because  we  are  downwind  of 
heavily  industrialized  and  urbanized 
areas  of  the  country.  As  Individual 
States,  we  can  correct  our  own  contri- 
butions to  these  problons.  (mly  to  find 
ourselves  subjected  to  emissions  from 
other  States  due  to  the  long  range 
transport  phenomenon.  Therefore,  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  we  worit  to 
develop  a  regional  approach  to  the 
ozone  problem. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
New  England  region  has  taken  a 
strong  stand  in  favor  of  addressing 
ozone  transport  along  the  Northeast 
corridor  from  Washington,  DC,  to 
Maine,  treating  it  as  a  sinide  air  basin. 
The  New  England  regional  office  of 
EPA  is  establishing  a  regional  oxidant 
modeling  project  for  the  Northeast 
corridor.  The  project  will  analyze  the 
transport  problem,  providing  a  better 
acientjfic  base  for  future  control  strat- 
egies. 
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Minfcia  of  pMpl*  aeniH  tlie  eountry 
•r*  MffarlBC  til  «Cf«ete  from  oaooe. 
\KnM  9X  or  aUfhtly  abofe  the 
eMiM  radoead  tunc  fune- 
to  rtiMt  patn.  oMislilnc. 
PMpto  with  rMplnto- 
TS  allBMnta  who  are  MualUve  to  moc 
oMb  mo  iDBWiMltotod  by  It  on  Yary 
bad  dkya.  Animal  axparlmMita  Indicate 
that  inwafwl  aspoaura  may  leove  per- 

ftmbiwt  oaona  haa  been  ahown  to 
rednoa  orop  yltfdi  by  up  to  U  paroaot 
In  tba  Tbataiii  Dhitad  Stataa  wliera 
■Boc  to  aooonpaniad  by  hlch  humidi- 
ty, amoc  la  baeominc  raoocnteed  as 
rankliw  with  add  rain  aa  a  crop  and 
fonat  growth  Inhibitor.  Damace  to 
white  pina  In  our  rattan  of  the  coun- 
try haa  bean  e^Mlally  creat. 

Over  the  paat  15  yean,  a  number  of 
aettaa  taken  under  the  Clean  Air  Act 
hsta  ■imwillillj  led  to  lower  oaooe 
levrtk  Moat  Important  of  theae  afCtiooa 
haa  been  t-**— **"  atandarda  fbr  both 
hydrocarbooa  and  ozidea  of  nitrocen 
for  new  autooMtMlea. 

WhUe  urograaa  haa  been  made,  tcna 
of  mfflioH  of  Americana  are  etui  llvlnc 
In  anaa  attUoted  with  unhealthy  air. 
It  ki  my  fbm  btfief  that  the  leglalatian 
we  are  Introdudnt  today  repreaenta  a 
rignlfleant  itep  toward  dealinc  with 
the  aerioua  problem  of  oaone  pollu- 


fuel.   "Mi   toucher   tailpipe   emlaaion 


under  the  bill,  areas  th«t  mlae  the 
December  SI.  1M7.  deadline  could  re- 
ceive a  5-year  eztenaian  if  they 
ccnunit  to  certain  addltJoiuU  control 
iiieaiiiiia  The  Hat  of  controla  required 
for  a  5-year  eztenaioo  Ineludea  im- 
proved *vivf**'^  and  maintenance 
programa  toenaure  that  motor  vehicle 
iiiiilaihiii  controls  are  working  on  vehi- 
dea  in  uae.  Another  required  measure 
would  be  the  uae  of  stage  n  controls 
on  gas  pumpa  to  collect  gasoline 
vapors  during  refusing. 

Areas  that  determined  they  could 
not  meet  the  standard  within  6  years 
would  be  required  to  Implement  more 
stringent  controla.  To  qualify  for  the 
longer  eztenalon,  areas  would  have  to 
carry  out  an  of  the  measures  required 
In  the  5-year  areas  plus  additional  re- 
quirements. Thoae  requirements  tn- 
elude  an  annual  reduction  In  emissions 
of  nitrogen  osidea.  hydrocarbona.  and 
carbon  monoaride  of  at  least  8  percent. 
or  a  lower  level  that  will  achieve  the 
standard  within  10  years  of  enact- 
ment. 

Fsilure  to  submit  m  Implement  an 
acceptable  program  would  lead  to 
sanctions 

The  MU  also  includes  provisions  to 
reduce  oaone  rmlisliTrT  outside  nooat- 
talnment  areas  that  contribute  to  pol- 
lution of  dirty  air  areas. 

The  bill  would  require  EPA  to 
tanpoae  national  controls  on  certain 
pollution  sources.  ICotor  vehicle-relat- 
ed controls  include  onboard  canisters 
for  light-duty  vehlOlea  to  collect  refu- 
eling vapors,   volatility  controls   for 


Federal  standards  would  be  aet  f  or 
hydrocarbon  emiasions  from  commer- 
cial and  iwrnw*"***"  solvents,  architec- 
tural nT**^r  auch  as  oO-based  paints, 
certain  other  coaMngs.  and  pesticide 
applications 

The  bDl  also  would  require  KPA  to 
Issue  several  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
arda.  Inrhyw^g  an  S-hour  oaooe  stand- 
ard fiTielgnfril  to  take  account  of  chron- 
ic health  effects. 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  Con- 
gress reauthorlaed  the  Clean  Air  Act; 
It  has  been  due  for  reauthorlHitlon 
since  IMl.  Although  progress  has 
been  made  since  the  aet  was  originally 
passed,  the  goals  have  not  been 
achieved  and  many  new  air  pollution 
problems  have  come  to  lig^t  Ccmgress 
In  1977  provided  for  reauthortsation  in 
the  Clean  Air  Act  to  deal  with  new 
and  continuing  problems,  yet  every 
Congress  since  1981  has  neglected  this 
reaponslbfllty  to  the  Nation's  cttiaens. 

The  need  is  now  urgent  for  action  to 
correct  the  array  of  pressing  air  pollu- 
tion problems.  Including  add  deposi- 
tion, visibility  degradation,  air  toxics, 
depletion  of  stratoq>herIc  oaone,  as 
well  as  ground  level  oaone.  Together 
these  pollutants  threaten  public 
health,  degrade  resources,  and  cause 
untold  billions  of  dollars  In  damagea  to 
crops,  forests,  lakes,  buildings,  and 
monuments  across  the  country. 

Clean  Air  Act  reauthorlaation  must 
be  a  top  priority  of  the  Congress 
during  1987.  The  "Clean  Air  Standards 
Attainment  Act  of  1987."  as  part  of 
comprehensive  dean  air  leglslatl<m.  Is 
vital  to  the  long-term  health  of  this 
Nation's  dtisens.  Its  natural  resources, 
and  Its  economy. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  7  years.  Congress  has  been  strug- 
gling with  the  need  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  During  that  time,  we 
have  successfully  rewritten  and 
strengthened  the  Clean  Wat«-  Act. 
the  Federal  haiardous  waste  control 
law  [RCRAl.  the  Superfund  haiard- 
ous waste  deanup  law,  and  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act.  It  is  now  time  to 
break  the  Clean  Air  Act  logjam. 

What  began  as  a  debate  about  add 
rain  Is  now  a  debate  about  that  and 
much  more.  No  longer  are  we  Just 
talking  about  a  few  dead  lakes  and 
streams  In  the  Northeast.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  the  health  and  welfare  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  Amer- 
ica. 

Despite  the  remarkable  Improve- 
ments In  air  quality  that  have  been 
achieved  in  the  last  10  to  ao  years,  we 
cannot  afford  to  rest  on  our  laurels. 
Even  today,  air  pollution  can  make  our 
eyes  sting  and  our  throats  bum.  It  can 
damage  the  fragfle  lungs  of  our  chil- 
dren. Those  with  special  problems,  the 
elderly  and  asthmatics  are  even  more 
sensitive  to  air  pollution.  It  can  kill 
trees  and.  in  the  form  of  add  rain.  It 


can  kill  fish  and  cause  dangerous 
metals  such  as  lead  and  mercury  to 
leach  out  of  the  ground  into  the  water 
we  drink. 

We  still  see  trucks  and  buses  spew- 
ing black  smoke  on  the  highwajrs  and 
dty  streets.  EqiuJly  dangerous  but  In- 
visible are  the  toxic  air  pollutants  that 
are  being  emitted  all  across  the  coim- 
try.  Furthermore,  we  are  all  contribut- 
ing to  the  ootme  problems.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  use  and  release  a  class  of 
chemicals  known  as  CFCs— chloro- 
nuorocarbons— that  are  destroying 
oaone  In  the  upper  atmo^here  where 
It  stiields  ua  from  the  Sun's  harmful 
ultraviolet  radiation.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  driving  our  cars  and  painting 
our  buildings  we  are  creating  oaone  or 
smog  In  the  lower  atmosphere  where  It 
la  a  health  hasard. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  was  last  amended 
In  1977.  Since  that  time,  we  have  dis- 
covered more  and  more  evidence  of 
problems  that  are  caused  by  air  pollu- 
tion. Fortunately,  we  have  also  discov- 
ered ways  to  control  the  pollution. 
Technology  has  come  a  long  way  In 
the  last  10  years.  Now  It  is  time  to  use 
that  knowledge  and  technology  to 
dean  up  the  air  we  breath. 

Reauthortsation  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  is  the  Environment  Committee's 
top  priority  this  year.  We  have  already 
introduced  bills  on  add  rain  and  oaone 
depletkm  and  have  held  numerous 
hearings  on  a  wide  range  of  issues. 
Today,  several  of  us  are  Introducing  a 
blU  to  address  the  oaone  nonattaln- 
ment  problem,  the  smog  problem.  We 
will  move  quickly  to  more  hearings 
and  hope  to  have  a  bill  ready  for 
debate  and  a  vote  in  the  Senate  by 
September  of  this  year. 

Some  people  will  look  at  this  bill  and 
see  a  deadline  extension.  Another  way 
to  look  at  It— the  more  accurate  de- 
scription—Is  a  bill  to  bring  dtles  Into 
compliance  with  dean  air  standards 
for  oaone  and  carbon  monoxide. 

We  have  a  problem.  The  ciirrent  law 
requires  dtles  to  be  in  compliance  with 
existing  health  based  standards  by  De- 
cember 31  of  this  year.  For  a  whole 
series  of  reasons— some  that  were 
avoidable,  some  not— approximately  SO 
areas  cannot  meet  that  deadline. 

If  we  do  nothing,  those  areas  will  be 
subject  to  sanctions,  induding  bans  on 
new  construction  and  cutoffs  of  Feder- 
al fxmds  for  highways  and  sewage 
plants.  For  some  areas,  sanctions 
would  be  unfair.  Included  In  this  cate- 
gory is  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Like  many  areas  In  the  Northeast, 
part  of  the  problem  in  Rhode  Island  Is 
the  transport  of  pollution  from 
upwind  areas  such  as  New  York.  The 
current  law  doesn't  deal  with  this 
problem  very  welL  It  uses  a  State-by- 
State  approach.  The  bill  we  are  intro- 
dudng  today  wlU  fix  that  by  establish- 
ing regions  and  a  program  for  regional 
control  of  air  pollution. 


But  no  one  gets  a  simple  deadline  ex- 
tensi<m  under  this  bllL  There  are  con- 
ditions. Even  areas  subject  to  the 
transport  problem  must  do  more  to 
control  local  pollution.  Bamt  of  theae 
areas,  like  Boston  and  Providence.  RI. 
are  eUgible  for  a  5-year  extension. 

For  areas  with  more  severe  pollu- 
tion, like  Los  Angeles  and  New  York 
City,  there  is  a  10-year  extension  of 
the  deadline  in  exchange  for  a  com- 
mitment to  implement  a  whole  series 
of  additional  control  measures. 

Induded  in  this  bill  are  new,  tighter 
Federal  standards  and  pollution  con- 
trol requirements  for  cars  and  trudcs. 
induding  diesd  trucks.  These  wOl  Im- 
prove air  quality  evenrwhere. 

The  regional  differences  that  have 
blocked  action  on  the  Clean  Air  Act.  in 
the  past,  particularly  on  add  rain 
problems,  are  stiU  there  and  we  have  a 
tough  road  to  hoe.  But  I  for  one  am 
committed  to  *tn«nrtiwg  snd  Improving 
the  act.  Clean  air  is  not  Just  a  idealis- 
tic dream.  It  is  a  realistic  goal  that  is 
witliln  our  gra«>.  Together,  we  will 
defeat  our  opponents  and  help  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  breathe  a  little 
easier. 


By  BCr.  HETiMS: 

S.  1352.  A  Mil  to  control  the  progres- 
sion of  acquired  Immune  defidency 
syndrome;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

ahm  oommoL  act 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  T"iT.M«  Mr.  Presidoit.  as  I  Indi- 
cated on  a  couple  of  occasions  last 
week  I  am  today  introducing  the  AIDS 
control  Act  of  1987  which  Is  a  omipre- 
henslve  blU  designed  to  be  an  impor- 
tant first  step  in  curbing  the  q>read  of 
the  AIDS  virus. 

I  certataily  do  not  present  this  piece 
of  legislation  or  proposed  legislation. 
Mr.  President,  as  a  cure-all  for  the 
AIDS  crisis.  I  do  believe,  if  enacted, 
this  biU  wlU  put  this  Nation  on  the 
proper  path  of  treating  AIDS  like  this 
country  has  treated  all  venereal  dis- 
eases. Traditional  measures  wlxich 
helped  st(H>,  for  example,  this  syphilis 
epidemic  of  the  1930'8  will  work  again 
if  we  will  make  the  effort.  When  I  say 
"we"  I  mean  every  Monber  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  I  certainly  do  not  mean  a 
highly  publldaed  grandstanding 
effort. 

The  proposal  has  been  made  that  we 
have  a  select  committee  to  meet  and 
discuss  the  way  to  proceed.  Whatever 
the  forum.  I  believe  this  Senate  needs 
to  address  the  AIDS  crisis  and  address 
it  promptly. 

I  offer  this  biU  today  as  purely.  Mr. 
Preaident.  an  Important  first  step. 

Let's  face  It.  AIDS  Is  a  terrible  dis- 


If  current  trends  continue,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  by  1991  the  total  of  those 
dead  and  dying  from  AIDS  may  very 
well  exceed  370.000  Americans,  which 
Is  more  than  all  of  the  Americans  who 
died  In  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars 
combined. 

AIDS  is  unique  as  a  disease.  It  Is  100 
percent  fatal  with  no  cure  in  sight. 
Not  even  the  bubonic  plague  which 
wU>ed  out  a  quarter  of  a  population  in 
Europe  in  17  years  in  the  14th  century 
was  100  percent  fatal  to  those  who 
contracted  it. 

I  think  vre  must  face  up  to  the  ques- 
tion. Mr.  President,  what  have  politi- 
cians and  public  health  of  fldals  really 
done  about  the  AIDS  threat?  Sure,  a 
lot  of  tax  money  has  been  spent  and  a 
great  deal  of  research  has  been  done. 
We  have  heard  an  enormous  amount 
of  rhetoric  about  so-called  safe  sex 
snd  ustog  condrans  and  the  confiden- 
tiality azul  the  dvil  rights  of  AIDS  vic- 
tims—some—and I  stress  the  word 
"some"— preventive  steps  have  been 
taken,  but  that  to  this  point.  VLt. 
President,  substantively  not  much  has 
been  done  to  protect  from  this  dread- 
ed disease  those  who  do  not  now  have 
it 

In  fact  based  on  the  public  health 
reqKmse  to  date,  a  good  case  can  be 
made  that  AIDS  is  the  first  politically 
protected  plague  In  all  history.  For  ex- 
ample, right  here  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
the  dty  council  passed  a  law  which 
forbids  insurance  companies  from 
asking  applicants  whether  they  test 
positive  for  antibodies  to  the  AIEN3 
virus:  in  other  words,  insurance  com- 
panies r\gia!t  here  in  this  dty  can  ask 
about  disease,  high  blood  pressure, 
and  smoking  habits,  atui  so  forth,  and 
set  the  applicant's  Insurance  rates  ac- 
cordingly, but  the  one  thing  they 
cannot  ask  about  Is  susceptibility  to 
AIDS. 

The  law  is  needed,  so  say  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  politicians,  to  pro- 
tect homosexiials  from  discrimination. 
But  the  real  discrimination  is  that  this 
law  discriminates  against  all  those 
who  are  not  infected  with  the  AIDS 
virus.  Because  of  the  D.C.  AIDS  law 
many  life  and  health  Insurance  com- 
panies have  ceased  doing  business  alto- 
gether In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
thereby  depriving  DC  residents  the  op- 
portunity to  protect  themselves  from 
economic  disaster  due  to  Illness  or 
deatti. 

In  August  1988.  I  proposed  vetoing 
the  DC  AIDS  law  In  the  Senate.  My 
colleagues  asTeed.  54  to  41.  but  then 
the  House  of  Representatives  refused 
to  vote  on  the  Issue. 

Many  public  health  officials  have 
also  had  their  heads  in  the  sand.  They 
have  q?ent  an  inordinate  amoimt  of 
time  and  money  not  talking  about 
sexual  abstixMnce— which  is  the  only 
sure  preventative  for  AIDS— but  talk- 
ing about  so-called  safe  sex.  The 
truth— which  you  don't  have  to  be  a 


public  health  official  with  an  MJ).  to 
know— Is  that  sodomy,  adultery,  and 
fornication  are  not  now.  nor  have  they 
ever  been.  safe. 

Perhaps  fear  of  being  called  a  moral- 
ist has  muBled  some  public  offldals. 
Or,  It  could  be  that  the  fear  of  power- 
ful homoaexual  rl^ts  groups  explains 
their  silence.  From  the  beginning.  Mr. 
Levy  and  his  Oay  Rights  TaA  Force, 
the  AIDS  Action  Council,  and  other 
hmnosexual  rii^ts  grouiw  have  seated 
themselves  on  the  front  row  of  the 
AIDS  debate.  While  making  sure 
Americans  realiae  that  AIDS  is  not  a 
gay  disease  but  everjrbody's  disease, 
they  protest  any  public  Inltiatlvea  to 
protect  the  general  public  beycmd  re- 
search and  education.  As  they  see  it 
public  safety  takes  a  bade  seat  to  their 
civil  rights  to  engage  in  unnatural  and 
immoral  sexual  behavior.  Unfortu- 
nately, with  few  exertions.  State  and 
Federal  legislators  have  listened  to 
their  rhetoric  and  have  refused  to  act 

Bfy  biU.  Mr.  President  will  move  us 
In  the  right  direction.  It  addresses  five 
major  areas:  recordkeeping  on  the 
prevalence  of  HIV  infection:  protec- 
tion of  the  organ,  semen  and  blood 
suK>ly:  AIDS  infection  among  the 
military,  prisoners,  immigrants,  appli- 
cants for  marriage  licensee,  and 
others:  repeal  of  DC  law  8-170  barring 
certain  AIDS  tests  for  hisuranoe  an>ll- 
cants;  and  congressional  encourage- 
ment for  State  AIDS  tesUng. 

Mr.  President  before  I  begin  discuss- 
ing the  particulars  of  my  bUl,  I  believe 
it  Is  Imperative  to  review  the  facts 
about  this  disease  called  AIDS-ac- 
quired  immune  defidency  syndrane. 

As  most  Americans  know,  the  AIDS 
epidemic  Is  not  confined  to  the  United 
States.  In  December  1982.  the  World 
Health  Organization  reported  711 
cases  of  AIDS  from  16  coimtries.  By 
January  1987,  85  countries  r^wrted 
37.872  cases  of  AIDS. 

On  January  15.  1987,  Jonathan 
Mann,  director.  %>ecial  Program  on 
AIDS.  World  Health  Organintion.  tes- 
tifying before  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee,  stated 
that  Africa  has  reported  2.328  cases  of 
AIDS,  the  Americas  have  31.230  cases; 
Asia— 86  cases:  Europe— 3.847  cases 
and  Oceania— 386  cases.  Theae  num- 
bers, according  to  Dr.  Mann,  represent 
oidy  a  traction  of  AIDS  cases  which 
he  estimates  to  be  s(Hnewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  100,000.  He  also  testi- 
fied that  between  5  and  10  million  per- 
sons are  infected  with  the  human  im- 
munodefldency  virus— the  AIDS 
virus— now,  and  50  to  100  million  may 
become  infected  with  HIV  worldwide 
by  1991. 

In  the  United  States,  the  AIDS  has 
reached  epidonic  propcHtions.  In  the 
Americas,  according  to  Dr.  Mann's  tes- 
timony in  January,  the  United  States 
has  91  percent  of  the  reported  cases 
28.523.  Those  figures  have  grown  shioe 
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Janmnr.  Aa  of  June  t.  tliare  are  M^14 
I  wtth  AIDS  and  21.155  have 


Wbat  about  the  numben  of  Ajnerl- 
oaoa  Inf eetad  with  the  vlnia.  Mr.  Pred- 
dentr  The  UA  PabUc  Health  Servloe 
haa  eaCtmatad  thla  number  to  be  ap- 
prazlinately  1.5  million.  They  eatlmate 
that  SO  percent  will  go  on  to  develop 
AIDS.  Other  iwilmatttt  are  much 
higher. 

When  theae  flgurea  are  brofcen  down 
to  reflect  tender  and  location,  the 
data  la  even  more  alarming.  According 
to  a  March  SS.  1M7  news  article,  one 
In  p««*  men  In  Calif omla,  Florida. 
New  York.  Texaa  and  Waahlngton.  DC 
baa  been  Infected  wtth  the  vlnis. 
whereaa,  1  In  76  women  In  nortda. 
New  York.  Waahlngton.  DC.  New 
Jeraey  and  Connecticut  haa  been  In- 
fected. 

Undoubtedly,  the  numbers  of  AIDS 
eaaea  wfll  continue  to  grow.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. By  the  end  of  1991.  Public 
Health  Senrlee  eatimates  that  there 
wOl  be  a  cumulative  total  of  between 
196.000  and  371.000  caaea  of  AIDS  in 
the  United  Statea.  Of  thla  number,  by 
the  end  of  1991  between  140.000  and 
aoi.OOO  wfll  have  died. 

The  American  people  want  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  effective  action.  A 
U.8.  Newa-GNN  poll  reported  in  the 
April  ao.  1067  edition  of  U.S.  Newa  and 
World  Report  reveala  that  74  percent 
of  thoae  poUed  want  AIDS  testing  of 
pattoita  before  they  enter  the  hospi- 
tal; 77  percent  favor  mandatory  test- 
ing prior  to  iwiiint  a  marriage  license; 
74  percent  favor  the  testing  of  imml- 
granta;  51  percent  of  thoae  polled 
favw  testing  of  f  oreignen  entering 
the  United  Statea.  A  November  1980 
Newsweek  poll  dlaoovered  that  64  per- 
cent favor  Quarantine  of  individuals 
with  AIDS:  66  percent  want  maasage 
parlors  doaed. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  let  me  now  review  in 
detafl  the  provisions  of  my  bllL 

Section  a  addresses  the  problem  of 
AIDS  transmission  through  tainted 
organa.  semen  and  blood.  It  would 
codify  a  1985  recommendation  by  the 
Public  Health  Servloe  that  individuals 
who  have  AIDS  or  who  are  at  high 
risk  of  contracting  it  should  refrain 
from  donating  blood,  semen  or  organs. 
My  bUl  would  simply  insure  compli- 
ance with  thla  recommendation  by  im- 
posing a  fine  of  $10,000.  a  term  of  10 
years,  or  both  for  those  at  high  risk  or 
thoae  with  AIDS  who  donate  or  at- 
tcanpt  to  d<mate  blood,  semen  and 
organs. 

Currently.  Mr.  President,  blood 
»f^»»^«  *i«i  hosirftals  using  the  ensyme- 
linkoti  Immunosorbent  assay  [EUSA] 
test  can  Identify  moat  blood  donations 
oootamlnated  with  the  human 
immunodeficiency  virus.  However, 
theae  tesU  are  not  foolproof.  The  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sclencea  has 
warned  that  all  infected  donors  are 
not  detected  by  the  current  tests.  It 


statea  in  the  report  titled.  Confronting 
AIDS: 

The  mtaSX  fnction  of  falsa  ueastlva  test 
raMlts  SDd  Um  tansth  of  ttm*  betwesn  In- 
f  MtloB  with  the  virus  end  ttie  agpssrance  of 
aiitHwiiIlM  undosoore  the  need  for  those 
who  have  aDSMed  In  hlch-rtak  behavlan  to 
rafraln  tram  doosHnn:  even  with  svaUabte 
■OMntnc  t-ti'*"'*T"—  this  la  atUl  of  pan- 
mount  importanoe. 

In  addit<"".  researchers  cmUnue  to 
find  new  viruses  associated  with  AIDS, 
making  the  current  testing  procedures 
<t««m^iiy  Inadequate  to  prevent  future 
contamination  of  our  Nation's  blood 
supply.  Dr.  Omez  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health,  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  blood  test 
used  to  detect  antibodies  against 
HTLV-m  can  only  detect  60  to  93  per- 
cent of  tndlvlduala  wtth  antibodies 
ai^ihist  LAV-n  or  HTLV-IV,  in  con- 
trast to  99  percent  of  indlvlduals  in- 
fected with  HTLV-m.  Reeearchers  at 
the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris  believe 
that  the  rate  of  detection  of  LAV-n 
may  be  as  low  as  30  to  60  percent. 

Until  recently,  experts  believed  that 
the  HTLV-I  virus,  another  virus  affili- 
ated with  AIDS,  had  not  reached 
American  shores,  but  on  June  1.  1987 
Dr.  Robert  Oallo.  one  of  the  discoverers 
of  the  HTLV-m  virus,  told  the  Inter- 
national AIDS  Conference  that  there 
are  a  "few  million  Americans"  infected 
with  the  HTLV-I  virus.  The  blood 
banks  are  not  routinely  testing  for 
HTLV-I. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  this  country 
must  do  more  to  Instue  a  safe  blood, 
organ  and  semen  supply.  Imposing  a 
criminal  penalty  on  anyone  who  at- 
tempts to  contribute  to  a  blood,  semen 
or  organ  bank  when  that  individual 
knows  he  or  she  is  Infected  with  the 
human  Immunodeficiency  vims  or  is 
at  high  risk  of  infection  should  deter 
such  indlvidxials  from  donating,  and 
ultimately  insxve  a  safer  blood  supply. 

Mr.  President,  section  3  changes  the 
rules  for  blood  banks.  All  collectors 
and  distributors  of  blood  must  be  fed- 
erally licensed.  Under  this  provision, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  license,  the  entity 
must  provide  the  patient  with  the 
option  of  using  his  or  her  own  blood 
for  elective  surgery  and  also  provide 
the  patient  with  the  option  of  using  a 
designated  donor's  blood. 

Despite  assurances  from  experts 
that  the  public  has  nothing  to  fear, 
Mr.  President,  many  medical  profes- 
sionals are  skeptical  about  the  safety 
of  the  blood  supply.  In  a  sarvty  of 
4.000  doctors,  nearly  half— 48  per- 
cent—of the  doctors  In  private  practice 
who  responded  to  the  survey  said  that 
if  a  family  member  were  about  to  have 
dectlve  surgery,  they  would  shun  pub- 
licly donated  blood  and  would  make 
arrangement  to  have  their  own  blood 
or  that  of  other  family  members  used 
ln«ti>iw* 

Most  blood  banks  and  blood  suppli- 
es are  openly  oppoaed  to  autologous 


and  directed  blood  donations.  Howev- 
er, in  high  risk  areas,  such  as  San 
Francisco  and  New  York  City,  some 
blood  suppliers  have  bowed  to  public 
pressure  and  are  now  allowing  autolo- 
gous and  directed  blood  donations.  In 
San  Frandaoo.  the  rate  of  individuals 
wanting  autologous  blood  dmiations 
reached  1S.6  percent  In  1988.  In  Chica- 
go. 10  percent  of  the  elective  surgery 
patients  in  1086  chose  to  reserve  a 
supply  of  their  own  blood.  In  New 
York  City,  officials  at  Colimibla  Prea- 
byterian  Medteal  Center  reported  that 
the  number  of  patients  who  asked  to 
store  their  own  blood  Jumped  50  per- 
cent in  1986. 

In  areas  where  the  AIDS  epidemic 
has  not  reached  the  proportions  foimd 
in  San  Francisco  or  New  York  City, 
autologous  or  directed  blood  donations 
are  much  more  difficult  to  obtain.  Ac- 
cording to  an  August  17,  1986,  New 
York  Times  article,  many  blood  banks 
discourage  donations  earmarked  for 
specific  patients  and  have  refused  to 
cooperate  with  clubs  of  blood  donors. 
And  some,  especially  in  the  South  and 
Midwest,  where  AIDS  cases  are  low, 
have  discouraged  autologous  blood 
storing,  alleging  that  it  poses  storage 
and  bookkeeping  problems. 

The  earlier  oppoaition  to  autologous 
donations  is  now  waning.  The  AMA 
and  NIH  have  recently  endorsed  auto- 
logous blood  donations.  At  a  July  1986 
symposium  sponsored  by  NIH.  an 
expert  panel  concluded  that  autolo- 
gous blood  is  the  safest  form  of  trans- 
fusion therapy.  Blood  banks  and  blood 
centers  should  make  this  (H>tion  avail- 
able to  aU  qualified  healthy  people. 
The  panel  did  not  take  a  position  on 
directed  blood  donations. 

Directed  blood  donations  have  not 
received  the  endorsement  of  the  ex- 
perts to  date.  However,  some  State  leg- 
islatures are  considering  this  option. 
Just  this  past  October,  the  California 
Legislature  enacted  a  bill  mandating 
that  all  hospitals  allow  parents  with 
compatible  blood  to  contribute  blood 
to  their  child.  State  Senator  John  T. 
Doolittie.  the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  has 
Introduced  legislation  this  year  to 
broaden  directed  donations  to  allow 
anyone  to  obtain  such  a  donation. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  alarming  that 
under  the  current  system  a  person 
going  into  a  hospital  for  elective  sur- 
gery may  not  be  able  to  take  his  wife's 
compatible  blood,  or  his  child's  or  his 
neighbor's.  Individuals  should  have 
the  freedom  to  choose  whose  blood 
they  will  receive  and  should  not  be 
held  hostage  by  the  blood  banks. 

Section  3.  modeled  after  the  Califor- 
nia law,  will  allow  patienU  to  receive 
blood  from  a  compatible  donor  of  his 
or  her  choice. 

Mr.  President,  section  4  of  my  bill 
would  simply  require  centers  for  dis- 
ease control  [CDCl  to  keep  records  of 
those    individuals   infected   with   the 


human  immunodefleieney  vlrtis.  Cur- 
rently the  CDC  records  only  individ- 
uals with  AIDS. 

The  Public  Health  Service  estimates 
that  30  percent  of  thoae  Individuals 
who  are  infected  with  the  virus  wiU 
develop  AIDS.  Recently,  Dr.  Roy 
Schwarta  of  the  AMA  has  reportedly 
stated.  "As  an  Immunologist  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  not  to  see  100  percent" 
of  those  Infected  developing  the  dis- 


By  keeping  records  only  of  those  In- 
dividuals with  AIDS  and  Ignoring  the 
numbers  of  those  infected,  we  will 
never  be  able  to  grasp  the  magnitude 
of  this  epidemic.  The  centers  for  dis- 
ease control  keeps  track  of  all  stages 
of  syphilis.  It  should  certainly  do  so 
for  all  stages  of  AIDS  as  welL 

Section  5  of  the  bUl  would  require 
Statea  who  want  to  participate  in  the 
Federal  venereal  disease  program  or 
other  programs  for  AIDS  prevention, 
treatment,  or  cotmsellng  to  take  legis- 
lative or  administrative  action  to  (1) 
require  premarital  testing  for  HIV  in- 
fection and  (2)  require  reporting  of  all 
cases  of  HTV  infection  to  the  State 
health  officials. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  contain 
the  spread  of  the  HTV  virus,  it  Is  im- 
perative for  SUtes  to  treat  HTV  infec- 
tion in  the  same  manner  that  they 
treated  the  syphilis  epidemic  of  the 
lOSO's.  At  that  time,  because  of  pubUc 
health  concerns.  States  enacted  laws 
to  contain  the  q>read  of  the  disease  in- 
cluding mandatory  reporting  of  cases 
to  the  State  public  health  depart- 
ments and  required  pre-marital  test- 
ing. 

The  majority  of  States  have  mecha- 
nisms in  place  to  require  reporting  of 
other  venereal  disease  and  to  require 
pre-marital  testing  for  syphUls  or  ru- 
bella, both  with  adequate  ccMifldential- 
Ity  laws.  In  light  of  the  fatal  nature 
and  rapid  spread  of  the  AIDS  virus,  it 
is  imperative  that  States  take  similar 
precautions  with  reQ>ect  to  AIDS. 

The  States  can  then  send  these  fig- 
ures to  the  centers  for  disease  control, 
giving  the  Federal  Oovemment  better 
statistics  on  the  growth  of  the  epidem- 
ic. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  amends  tiUe  X 
of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act— the 
so-called  family  planning  program— to 
require  grantees  of  the  titie  X  pro- 
gram to  notify  clients  about  the  risk  of 
contracting  AIDS  and  that  contracep- 
tivea — Including  condoms — wUl  not 
provide  full  protection  against  the 
AIDS  infection. 

Because  over  one-third  of  the  tiUe  X 
clientele  are  sexuaUy  pnunlscuous 
teenagers,  I  believe  It  Is  Imperative 
that  if  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  be  Involved  in  the  so-called 
safe  sex  business,  we  owe  it  to  the  re- 
cipients of  these  services  to  tell  them 
the  truth  about  how  safe  certain 
measures  are. 


Section  7  of  my  bill  would  Impose 
mandatory  testing  In  Federal  prisons. 
Since  1981.  there  have  been  67  report- 
ed caaea  of  AIDS  In  Federal  prisons. 

BCr.  President,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  theae  figures  will  continue 
to  grow.  Inmates  In  prisons  include 
two  populations  which  appear  to  be  at 
the  greatest  risk  of  devel(vlng  AIDS— 
Intravenous  drug  users  and  homoaex- 
uals.  Also,  makeshift  tattooing— a 
common  practice  in  prisons  from  what 
I  am  told— raises  additional  risk  of 
AIDS  inf  action. 

As  more  and  more  of  these  popula- 
tions enter  Federal  penitentiaries,  the 
virus  will  certainly  spread.  A  1984 
study  of  homosexual  activity  and 
sexual  assault  in  Federal  prisons  re- 
vealed that  overall.  12  percent  of  those 
surveyed  had  engaged  in  hcnnosexual 
activity  while  in  prison.  In  penitentia- 
ries, where  more  dangerous  offenders 
have  longer  IncaroeraUon  periods,  20 
percent  of  the  penltentlaty  Inmates 
stated  they  had  had  a  homosexual  ex- 
perience In  their  current  Federal  Insti- 
tution. In  response  to  the  question, 
"Have  you  had  a  homosexual  experi- 
ence In  a  prison  as  an  adult?".  30  per- 
cent responded,  "yes." 

The  study  also  showed  that  some 
Federal  Inmates  were  victims  of  sexual 
assault.  Nine  percent  responded  posi- 
tively when  asked  if  anyone  had 
forced  or  attempted  to  force  the 
Inmate  to  perform  sex  against  his  will 
while  in  a  prison.  Two  percent  of  the 
Federal  Inmates  were  targets  in  a  Fed- 
eral institution:  0.6  percent  of  Federal 
Inmates  were  forced  to  perform  an  \m- 
deslred  sex  act  in  Federal  prison;  0.3 
percent  of  Federal  Inmates  were  sod- 
omized In  a  Federal  institution. 

This  week  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  armounced  that 
thoae  entering  Federal  prison  and 
those  leaving  Federal  prison  will  be 
tested  for  the  HIV  virus.  My  bill  will 
require  testing  upon  entrance,  annual 
testing  thereafter,  and  at  such  times 
as  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  deems  appro- 
priate. Furthermore,  my  bill  would 
prohibit  those  infected  from  being  in- 
volved in  prison  blood  services,  dental 
services,  medical  services,  or  barber 
shops. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  would  Impose 
mandatory  testing  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Specifically,  this  provi- 
sion would  require  testing  prior  to  en- 
trance, annual  testing  thereafter. 

Currently.  BIr.  President,  the  mili- 
tary tests  only  new  recruits.  Officials 
are  not.  as  standard  procedure,  annu- 
ally testing  all  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  although  they  have  begun 
random  testing  and  have  tested  ap- 
proximately 69  percent  of  those  on 
active  duty. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  Armed  Forces.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  Imperative  for  all  military 
personnel  to  be  tested  annually  for  in- 
fection with  the  human  immunodefl- 


eieney virua.  Soldiers  and  saflon  are 
required  to  undergo  annual  physical 
exams:  drug  tests  are  routine.  There  Is 
no  reascm  at  all,  for  their  own  well- 
being,  that  military  personnel  should 
not  also  be  tested  for  AIDS. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  blood 
transfusions  in  times  of  crisis.  In  thoae 
situations,  soldiers  are  assigned  a 
blood  partner  and  blood  is  not  tested 
prior  to  transfusions.  In  cases  where  a 
member  of  the  military  is  imaware 
that  he  is  infected  with  the  virus,  he 
may  be  the  recipient  of  blood  tainted 
with  the  lethal  AIDS  virus. 

Mr.  President,  we  owe  it  to  our  sol- 
diers, who  risk  their  lives  to  protect 
our  freedom,  to  protect  them  from  the 
deadly  AIDS  virus. 

Section  0  of  my  bill,  Mr.  President, 
would  direct  the  President  within  90 
dajrs  after  date  of  eiuu;tment  to  add 
human  Immimodefidency  virus  to  the 
existing  list  of  dangerous  contagious 
diseases  for  aliens. 

Under  current  law.  immigrants  are 
given  phjrsical  exams  and  tested  for 
what  the  statute  calls  a  "dangerous 
contagious  disease"  which  includes 
chancroid,  gonorrhea,  graniiloma  in- 
guinale, leprosy  (Infectious)  lympho- 
granuloma veneriiun.  syphilis  (infec- 
tious) or  tuberculosis  (active).  If  the 
Immigrant  tests  positive  for  a  danger- 
ous contagious  disease,  he  or  she  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  United  States.  Howev- 
er, the  law  is  sUent  on  the  exdudabfl- 
Ity  of  those  individuals  Infected  with 
the  human  Immunodefldency  virus. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  must  be 
protected  from  the  influx  of  the  AIDS 
virus  frtmi  abroad.  It  is  only  dementa- 
ry  that  as  the  epidemic  continues  to 
grow  and  spread  abroad.  Immigrants 
coming  to  this  country  In  greater  num- 
bers will  be  bringing  the  AIDS  virus  to 
the  United  States. 

In  addition,  this  section  will  amend 
the  law  affecting  those  individuals 
seeking  legalization  under  the  recently 
passed  Immigration  Reform  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1986.  CXurentiy,  the  Attor- 
ney General  can  waive  the  dangerotis 
contagious  disease  ground  for  ezdu- 
slon.  My  blU  will  put  illegals  on  the 
same  footing  as  those  legally  trying  to 
obtain  entrance  into  the  United 
States.  If  the  Illegal  alioi  has  a  dan- 
gerous contagioxis  disease,  he  wUl  be 
denied  legiOlzation.  The  waiver  found 
in  212(g)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  for  allois  seeking  immi- 
grant visas  will  vpstV/  to  those  seddng 
amnesty. 

Section  10  contains  language  to 
repeal  D.C.  Law  6-170,  the  D.C.  AIDS 
law.  Because  of  D.C.  Law  6-170. 82  per- 
cent of  the  top  60  life  insurance  com- 
panies have  stoiwied  writing  insurance 
for  D.C.  residents.  In  addition,  over  60 
Insurance  ctHnpanies  have  sUwed 
providing  health  polidea.  It  Is  Impera- 
tive for  this  Congress  to  ezerdae  its 
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ooiwtttutlaoal  poif«r  to  repeal  the 
D.C  AIDS  law. 

Oocittnn  11  reqtilne  tlM  Surgeon 
Oeneiml  within  IM  dajni  after  enaot- 
ment  of  thto  act  to  ihutdown  all  bath- 
houaaa  determined  by  him  to  be  uaed 
for  homoeezual  aettvtty. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  eurrently  the  Sur- 
geon General  haa  broad  diaeretlonary 
authority  to  atop  the  ^raad  and  trana- 
mlalon  of  dietiaer  At  the  very  least, 
he  ahould.  In  my  opinion,  begin  to 
•hutdown  thoae  faeOitlea  which  are 
liiiieillin  groundi  for  the  tranamlMlon 

of  Ansa 

Section  13  directa  the  hoapitala  run 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
begin  AIDS  testing  for  those  indirld- 
uals  sinitlng  inpatient  care.  I  assume 
most  BeHslars  are  aware  of  the  recent- 
ly dtopli?ti>^  oases  of  nurses  contracting 
AIDS  from  patients.  One  nurse  had 
chapped  hands;  another  had  minor 
cuts  on  her  lunds;  and  another  got 
the  patient's  blood  In  her  moutli.  Our 
health  care  personnel  have  a  right  to 
know  which  patients  have  HIV  Infec- 
tion so  that  they  can  take  necessary 
preeautiaiis  to  protect  themselves 
from  contracting  disease. 

Section  IS  requires  that  Saint  Elisa- 
beths  Hospital  begin  AIDS  testing  of 
Individuals  upon  entrance  to  St.  Elisa- 
beths and  these  statistics  be  reported 
to  the  D.C.  Health  Department. 

Mr.  President,  currently  Saint  Elisa- 
beths  will  test  Individuals  for  syphilis 
upon  entrance.  Public  health  reasons 
warrant  this  testing  so  that  medical 
personnel  can  Insure  that  necessary 
precautions  are  taken  to  avoid  trans- 
mission. Certainly,  medical  personnel 
should  be  testing  for  AIDS  as  well. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President.  AIDS 
testing  Is  elementary  for  accurate  di- 
agnosis. Dementis  (a  clinical  syndrome 
composed  of  falling  memory  and  loss 
of  other  Intellectual  functions  due  to 
chronic  progressive  degenerative  dis- 
ease of  the  brain)  and  other  nervous 
disorders  are  diseases  resulting  from 
AIDS.  Allowing  AIDS  testing  will 
msure  that  the  patient  Is  diagnosed 
and  treated  properly. 

Section  14  Is  a  sense  of  the  Congress 
statement  to  encourage  States  to  test 
for  Individuals  entering  hospitals,  in- 
cluding drug  treatment  centers  and 
mwital  institutions. 

Section  16  Is  a  sense  of  the  Congress 
statement  to  encourage  States  to  test 
for  Individuals  entering  State  prisons. 

Section  16  is  a  sense  of  the  Congress 
statement  to  encourage  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  to  implement 
policies  to  ensure  that  medical  person- 
nel treating  a  patient  Infected  with 
the  human  Immunodeficiency  virus  be 
notified  so  that  they  can  take  ade- 
quate precautions  to  avoid  transmis- 
sion. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks, the  AIDS  epidemic  Is  not  smne- 
thing  we  should  take  lightly.  Research 
to  discover  more  about  the  virus  and 


how  It  si»aads  Is  mandatory  If  we  are 
ever  going  to  discover  a  vaodne.  Edu- 
cation and  couiMeling  are  laudable  ef- 
forts bat  more  needs  to  be  done.  The 
govsrament.  State  and  Federal,  should 
not  be  afraid  to  take  steps  to  ocmtaln 
the  AIDS  virus. 

I  do  not  purport  that  my  bill  Is  the 
only  solution  to  curbing  the  spread  of 
the  AIDS  epidemic.  This  Senate  must 
proceed  with  thoughtful  debate  and 
courage.  Thousands  of  lives  are  at 
stake.  Who  can  deny  that  we  owe  It  to 
ourselves  and  our  children  to  prompt- 
ly address  this  issue? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  coo- 
sent  that  the  full  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  In  the  Raooas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD.  as  follows: 

aiasa 

B«  U  mocfed  »v  tlu  SenaU  and  Houm  of 
tUpnatnUMve*  of  Ou  VnitM  State*  oj 
Amtriea.  in  Congreu  aaaemblsd.  ThAt  tbim 
Act  msy  be  clt«d  u  the  "AIDe  Control  Act 
of  IMT". 

paoiBcniMi  TBB  MAnoir's  slooo  un  tubus 

•UWLT 

8sc  X  (s)  Part  I  of  Utie  I*.  United  States 
Code,  la  smended  by  InMTtinc  after  chapter 
89  the  f  oUowlns  new  chapter. 

-CHAPntS  ••— PUBUC  HKALTH 
PBK8BRVATION 

"Sec 

"ini.  Contamination  of  blood  and  tlaroe 

■upply. 
-IISSI.    CoirtaatMUM    oT 


"(10)  is  SB  individual  who  turn  engated  In 
an  activity  which  Mich  IndMdual  knowa 
plaoea  euch  Individual  at  a  hish  riak  of  oon- 
tnettns  tuch  aimdrome  (aa  defined  bj  auch 
DIreetor). 

"(b)  Any  persoo  who  violates  the  prcvl- 
alona  of  aubsectlon  (a)  shall  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  $10,000  or  tanpriaooment  for  not 
more  than  10  yeara.  or  both. 

"(c)  For  puiposea  of  thia  aeetlon.  the  term 
'aexual  Interawrse'  Incliirtea  the  acU  de- 
acribed  In  aeetlon  saSMSXA)  of  thla  Utle.". 

(b)  The  chapter  analyala  at  the  beclnnint 
of  Part  I  of  title  18  la  amended  by  Inaertlns 
after  the  Item  for  chapter  80  the  f oUowlns: 

1881". 


oosstnoas  oa  asairas  ros  tbk  naprwrnam, 
AHS    oomaoL    or    acquixxd 
icnacT  aisiwoiis 


'(a)  It  ahall  be  unlawful  for  any  Individual 
to  knowingly  donate,  or  to  knowlnsly  at- 
tempt to  draiate,  blood,  aemen,  or  organa.  If 
such  individual— 

"(I)  knows,  on  the  baaia  of  dinlcal  or  labo- 
ratory evidence,  that  such  indivldtial  la  In- 
fected with  the  human  Immunodeficiency 
Tlrua; 

"(3)  la  a  male  individual  who  haa  had 
aexual  Intercourse  with  another  male  Indi- 
vidual at  any  time  on  or  after  January  1. 
lOT?; 

"(S)  la  an  Indtvidual  who.  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  10T7,  U  or  haa  been  a  uaer  of  any  In- 
travenoua  dru«  the  sale,  dlatributlon.  or  uae 
of  which  U  prohibited  under  Federal  or 
State  law  at  the  time  the  Individual  Injected 

thedrur. 

"(4)  ia  an  Individual  who  haa  emlsrated  to 
the  United  SUtes  from  HalU.  the  Central 
African  Republic  Zaire,  Rwanda.  Burundi 
the  Congo.  Ctiad.  or  Uganda  on  or  after 
January  1.  1977; 

"(B)  Is  an  IndivldxuU  who  haa  hemophilia 
and  haa  received  a  clotting  factor  concen- 
trate on  or  after  January  1,  1977: 

"(8)  la  an  Individual  who  haa  engaged  in 
proatitutlon  on  or  after  January  1, 1977; 

"(7)  ia  an  Individual  who  has  had  aexual 
intercourse  with  an  Individual  described  In 
paragraph  (1).  (3).  (3).  (4).  (5).  (6).  (8),  or  (9): 

"(8)  la  an  individual  who  has  uaed  a  needle 
for  an  Intravenoua  drug  injection  that  the 
Individual  knows  haa  [»«vioualy  been  uaed 
for  an  Intravenoua  drug  injection  by  an  Indi- 
vidual described  In  paragraph  (1),  (3).  (3), 
(4).  (5).  (8).  (7).  or  (9): 

"(9)  knows  such  Individual  la  at  high  rIak 
of  contracting  acquired  immiww  deficiency 
ayndrome  (aa  defined  by  the  Director  of  the 
Centen  for  Dlaeaae  Control):  or 


Am  AOTOLOOOUa  BLOOD 
BOMATIOm 

Sac  3.  Section  351(d)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  ia  «i~"~*«h  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragrapha: 

"(3)  Within  180  daya  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  AIDS  Control  Act  of  1987. 
the  Secretary  ahall  promulgate  regulations 
under  thia  aeetlon  to  require  that,  aa  a  con- 
dition of  receiving  a  lloenae  under  thia  aee- 
tlon. any  entity  which  collecta  or  dlatributea 
blood  or  blood  components  or  derlvativeB— 

"(A)  permit  blood  donations  made  by  a 
donor  to  be  uaed  dlrecUy  for  blood  tranafu- 
aiona  for  such  donor  or  for  an  individual 
designated  by  the  donor 

"(B)  permit  a  donor  of  blood  to  direct  that 
any  blood  donated  by  such  donor  be  used  In 
a  blood  transfuaion  for  such  donor  or  for  an 
individual  dealgnated  by  such  donor  if  the 
blood  type  of  such  donated  blood  la  compati- 
ble with  the  blood  type  of  auch  donor  or  the 
blood  type  of  the  designated  Individual,  aa 
the  case  may  be,  and  the  uae  of  such  donat- 
ed blood  Is  not  contralndlcated.  as  deter- 
mined by  the  physician  of  such  donor  or 
such  dealgnated  Individual,  as  the  case  may 
be:  and 

"(C)  permit  blood  donated  In  accordance 
with  aubparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  to  be  uaed  for 
an  individual  other  ttian  the  donor  or  an  In- 
dividual designated  by  a  donor,  aa  the  caae 
maybe.  If— 

"(1)  the  physician  of  such  donor  or  such 
designated  individual  determlnea  that  there 
is  a  more  Immediate  need  for  such  blood:  or 

"(11)  tiie  donor  conaenU  to  the  uae  of  such 
blood  for  an  Individual  other  than  the 
donor  or  such  dealgnatad  individual. 

"(4)  Regulationa  promulgated  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  carry  out  paragraph  (3)  shall  pro- 
vide that  any  entity  to  which  such  para- 
graph applies  Is  only  required  to  permit  the 
donations  of  blood  described  In  such  para- 
graph during  the  normal  buaiuesa  hours  of 
auch  entity.". 


Sac  4.  Part  B  of  UUe  UI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  U  amended  by  Inserting 
after  secticm  318  the  following  new  section: 

"HBooasKxsniia     op     cabsb     op     aoquxbb) 
XMJtuMS  BKrtcamcT  aTsnaoMx,  ACQunxD 

IMMUSa  IJSflCllJK.T  aXLATSD  COMrLXX.  Alts 

HUMAN    nonnioDsncnMCT    viaua    mrsc- 

Tiom 

"Ssc.  318A  The  Director  of  the  Onten 
for  Dlaeaae  Control  shall  keep  records  of 
caaea  of  Individuals  who  are  Infected  with 
the  human  Immunodeficiency  virus.". 


Ssc  5.  SecUon  318  of  the  Puldic  Health 
Service  Act  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  aubaeetlim: 

"(h)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant 
under  thia  aeetian  in  any  State,  and  may  not 
make  a  grant  under  any  other  provision  of 
thia  Act  in  any  State  to  aupport  a  project 
for  education,  testing,  or  counseling  con- 
cerning aoquiied  immune  deficiency  ayn- 
drome. unleaa— 

"(1)  the  State  hsa  taken  administrative  or 
legialative  action  to  require— 

"(A)  any  phyaSdan  practicing  In  the  State 
to  report  to  the  appropriate  State  public 
health  authorities  the  name  and  addreas  of 
any  Individual  reaidins  In  the  State  who  ia 
treated  by  such  physician  and  known  by 
auch  physician  to  be  Infected  with  the 
human  immunodeficiency  vinia; 

"(B)  any  physician  or  medical  technician 
wtio  analysea  the  reaulta  of  clinical  testa 
performed  In  the  State  to  report  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  public  health  authorltlea 
the  name  and  addreaa  of  any  individual  re- 
aidins in  the  State  who  is  determined  as  a 
result  of  an  analysia  conducted  by  auch  phy- 
sician or  medical  technician  to  be  infected 
with  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus; 
and 

"(C)  reporting  under  the  laws  described  In 
Bubparagrapha  (A)  and  (B)  to  be  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  State  laws  regulating  the 
confidentiality  of  reoorda  maintained  by  the 
State  on  tmUviduala  with  sexually  tranamit- 
ted  ills*  asca;  and 

"(3)  the  State  requlrea.  aa  a  condition  of 
granting  a  marriage  license  to  an  individual, 
that  auch  individual  teat  negatively  for  the 
infection  with  human  immunodeficiency 
vinia.". 


UQUiaSKXRTB    FOB    BSCIPISHTB    OT    ■ 

AUTBOanXD  UII9BS  TRLS  X  OP  THX  PUBLIC 
RXALTH  BBtVICB  ACT 

Ssc.  6.  Section  1008  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  ia  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subaection: 

"(e)  A  grant  may  be  made  or  a  contract 
entered  into  under  this  title  only  upon  as- 
Burancea  aatiafactory  to  the  Secretary  that 
the  recipient  of  the  grant  or  contract  will, 
prior  to  providing  to  any  Individual  any 
aervlcea  with  amounts  appropriated  under 
thia  title.  Inform  the  individual— 

"(1)  of  the  effecUveneas  of  the  particular 
contraceptive  method  provided  to  the  Indi- 
vidual by  the  recipient  as  a  method  to  pre- 
vent infection  with  the  human  immunodefi- 
ciency virua  and  a  comparison  of  such  effec- 
Uveneas with  the  ef fecUveneaa  of  aexual  ab- 
stinence: 

"(3)  that  many  indlviduala  who  are  infect- 
ed with  the  human  Immunodeficiency  virus 
will  develop  acquired  Immmwdefidency 
syndrome,  which  Is  a  fatal  dlaeaae;  and 

"(3)  that  the  most  effective  way  to  avoid 
becoming  Infected  with  the  himian  Immuno- 
deficiency vlnia  Is  to  abstain  from  homosex- 
ual relations,  from  heterosexual  relations 
outside  of  marriage,  and  from  the  sharing  of 
needles  used  to  administer  intravenous 
drugs.". 

Tssnao  OP  psdsbal  pxiboiibbs 

Sac.  7.  (a)  Chapter  306  of  part  m  of  title 
18,   United   States   Code,    is   amended   by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 
"14887.  AIDS  tcatlMg 

"(a)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pria- 
ona  ahaU  teat  each  peraon  incarcerated  in  a 
Federal  penal  or  correctional  institution  for 


infection    with    the    humsn    immunodefi- 
ciency virus— 

"(1)  on  the  date  auch  peraon  enten  a  Fed- 
eral penal  or  correctional  inatitution; 

"(3)  every  13  montha  after  the  date  de- 
acrlbed  in  paragra^  (1);  and 

"(3)  at  such  other  times  ss  the  Director 
determinea  are  appropriate. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prla- 
ona  Bball  report  to  the  Director  of  Centen 
for  Dlaeaae  Control  the  inddenoe  of  each  in- 
dividual who  testa  positively  for  infection 
with  the  himtan  Immunodeficiency  virua. 

"(c)  Within  180  days  after  enactment  of 
the  AIDS  Control  Act  of  1987.  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Priaona  ahall  promulgate 
regulationa  requiring  that  each  individual 
who  under  thia  section  testa  positively  for 
Infection  with  the  human  Immunodefi- 
dency  virua— 

"(1)  be  placed  in  aeparate  residential  fa- 
dlltiea  in  a  pmal  or  correctional  inatitution. 
if  poasible;  snd 

"(3)  be  restricted  from  holding  any  em- 
ployment m  a  penal  or  correctional  institu- 
tion which  involves  duties  that  may  increase 
the  tranamiaaion  of  the  human  immunodefl- 
dency  virus,  such  as  aaaignmentB  in  blood 
aervicea.  the  barber  ahop,  or  medical  and 
dental  services  in  any  capadty.". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter  305 
of  part  ni  of  UUe  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followinr 

"4087.  AIDS  testing.". 
DisquALincATios  op  rwaaons  pob  nfuucnos 

OS  Bstssnos  a  thx  asiizd  pohcxs  oh  thx 

BASIS    OP    mfSLllOll    WTTH    THB    HUMAII    tif- 

mumodbicixsct  vmua 

Ssc  8.   Chapter  49  of  UUe   10.  United 
States  Code,  ia  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  aeetlon: 
"^  983.  DiMinaliflcatloii  of  penona  for  induetioii 

or  rctentton  on  the  buk  of  InfectloB  witk  the 

hunan  inuaanodcftciciicy  vtnw 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(dX3),  no  person  may  be  inducted  Into  or  re- 
tained in  the  armed  foroea  (other  than  in  a 
retired  status)  If  it  la  determined,  on  the 
baals  of  a  test  or  testa  administered  to  such 
person  under  subaecUon  (b),  that  such 
person  is  infected  with  the  human  immuno- 
deficiency virus. 

"(b)  Under  regulaUons  preacribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned— 

"(1)  each  peraon  examined  for  Induction 
and  re-enliatmoit  into  the  armed  forces 
shall  be  tested  for  InfecUon  with  the  human 
Immunodef idency  virus  before  induction: 

"(3)  each  member  of  the  armed  foroea 
aiiall  be  teated  for  infecUon  with  the  human 
immunodefidency  virus  at  least  once  each 
year, 

"(3)  each  time  a  monber  of  the  armed 
forces  is  admitted  to  any  medical  facility  of 
the  imiformed  services  or  of  the  Veterans' 
Adminlatratiim  in  order  to  receive  in-paUent 
care  in  such  facility,  auch  member  ahall  be 
tested  for  Infection  with  the  humsn  immun- 
odefidency virus;  and 

"(4)  each  member  of  the  armed  foroea 
shall  be  tested  for  InfecUon  with  the  human 
immunodefidency  virus  at  such  Umes 
(other  than  the  times  apecifled  In  clauses  (2) 
and  (3)  of  thla  subaecUon)  aa  the  Secretary 
concerned  considerB  appropriate.". 

(b)  The  table  of  secUans  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  49  of  such  UUe  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  followinr 
"983.  DiaqualiflcaUon  of  persons  for  induc- 
tion or  retention  on  the  baaia 
of  infection  with  the  human 

tni)i«iiTMwtofU»Umry  virua.". 


XXCLUSIOII  or  AUBSB  WITH  ADB 


Sac.  9.  Section  34SA(dX3XBXU)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  ia  amended 
by  inaertlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  f ollow- 
ing  new  subclause: 

"(VI)  Paragraph  (8)  (relating  to  posodb 
with  dsngeroua  dtsesssa),  except  ss  othei^ 
wise  provided  in  aeetian  212(g)  of  the  IbubI- 
gration  and  Nationality  Act". 

(b)  Section  349  of  au^  Act  ia  amended  by 
Inaertlng  "penona  with  dangerous  diseases." 
after  "amuggten  of  aUens". 

(c)  Section  210(cX2XBXti)  of  such  Act  is 
smended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thneof  the 
following  new  subclause: 

"(VI)  Paragraph  (8)  (relating  to  peraons 
with  dangeroua  iHaraarnl.  except  aa  other- 
wiae  provided  in  aeetlon  212(g)  of  the  Immi- 
graUon  and  Natkmality  Act". 

(d)  Section  310A(eX3XB)  of  auch  Act  ia 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  dauae: 

"(V)  Psngraph  (6)  (relating  to  penona 
with  dangeroua  disesses),  except  sa  other- 
wiae  provided  in  aeetlon  313(g)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act". 

(e)  Within  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thla  Act  the  President  punuant  to 
his  power  under  aeetlon  312(aX8)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  shall  add  in- 
fection with  the  human  immunodeficiency 
virus  to  the  list  of  dangerous  contagious  dis- 
eases contained  in  title  42  of  the  <3ode  of 
Federal  Regulations. 

BBPBAL  op  D.C  LAW  S-ITO 

Sac  10.  Notwithstanding  any  other  mrovi- 
sion  of  law,  the  Prohibition  of  Discrimina- 
tion in  the  Provision  of  Insursnee  Act  of 
1988  (D.C.  Law  «-170>— 

(1)  ia  hereby  repealed:  and 

(3)  ahall  be  null  and  void  effective  from 
June  6, 1988. 

PBBSOHS  ADKITTKD  TO  VSIBUira'  AiatiSISIBA- 
TIOK  IIB>ICAL  PACniTIXS  WOU  a-rtXOMT 
CASS 

Sac.  11.  (a)  Subchapter  n  of  chapter  17  of 
tiUe  38,  United  States  Code,  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  followinr- 

"I  «20D.  Required  testing  for  infieettoa  with  the 

hiuaaa  immunotieftcicDcy  riras 

"Each  person  admitted  to  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facility  to  receive  hoapital  care 
shall  l>e  tested,  at  the  time  of  each  admis- 
sion to  auch  faculty,  to  determine  s^iether 
such  person  ia  infected  with  tht  human  im- 
munodefidency virus.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  l>eglnning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inaertlng 
after  the  Item  relating  to  section  830C  the 
followinr 

"620D.  Required  testing  for  infection  with 
the  humsn  immunodefidency 
virus.". 

Aioa  Tsaiisu  at  sauti  muzabstkb  bospral 
m  THX  DisraicT  op  Columbia 

Ssc.  12.  No  Federal  funds  appropriated  to 
the  District  of  ColumbU  may  be  used  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  Saint  EUsabetha 
Hospital  imlesB,  within  90  days  of  the  date 
of  enactmoit  of  thia  Act  the  District  <tf  Co- 
lumbia Implementa  a  program— 

(1)  to  test  each  person  admitted  to  Saint 
EUsabetha  Hospital  to  receive  hospitsl  csre, 
at  the  time  of  the  admisBion  of  such  peraon 
to  the  hoapital.  in  order  to  detennlne 
whether  auch  peraon  ia  infected  with  the 
human  immiiiy<*"^***<T  virus;  snd 

(2)  to  test  each  person  admitted  to  Saint 
B!n«»>«»».ti«  Hovital  wliOe  such  person  is 
being  treated  to  determine  whether  sudi 
person  is  infected  with  the  human  immuno- 
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Tlnia  at  meb 
of 


la  Um  Super 


TlM  SuiMiiBUntait  of 
HMpttal  alMll  npoK  Um  roNlti  of  Um 
itinr«~'*^  panoant  to  this  aaetlan  to  the 
Dtatrlet  of  1>^^-^ *■*-  Health  Department. 


By  Mr.  ORA88UCT  (for  hlmMlf 
«nd  Mr.  SncoH): 
SJ.  Res.  IM.  Joint  resoluUon  to  ea- 
Ubllah  A  U.8.  CommlMlon  on  Improv- 
inc  the  EffectlTeneH  of  the  United 
Natlona:  to  the  Committee  on  Forelsn 
ReUUons. 


IS.  Within  IM  daya  after  the  date  of 
I  of  thlB  Aot.  the  Snmaan  aeneral 
of  the  United  Slatea  ahaU  until  and  «if one 
to  aeetlaB  Ml  of  the 
lot  to  require  the 
of  eaeh  ««-'— «»»««i  bathlnc  facOttjr 
vtakii  the  Suraaon  General  datennlnaa  to 
be  a  piaoe  In  whloh  liaiiaiilMlnn  of  the  ac- 
quired «-— "~~«TfV1f*T  ayiMtrome  vtnia 
oeenra  or  to  be  a  plaoe  In  which  eesual  Inter- 
nun  between  male  tndtrlduala.  For 
of  thli  aaotlcn.  the  term  "aezual 
the  mme  mcanlnt  aa  In 
SStMSXA)  of  title  It.  United  Statee 


It  IB  the  aenae  of  the  Oongreai 
that  Statea  are  enoouraced  to  enact  lawa  re- 

(1)  orenr  iDdMdual  be  teated  for  Infection 
with  the  human  Immunodeficiency  vlrua  as 
a  rftnill^*~'  of.  and  prior  to.  admlealnn  to  a 
hinpff  or  a  drag  treatment  center  or  druc 
treatment  pncram;  and 

(S)  poaitlve  teat  reaulta  abould  be  reported 
to  the  appropriate  public  health  officials  of 
the  State  In  which  the  boapltal.  center,  or 
itolocatad. 


I  or  uiPifUWJSLa  ni  statb  raiaom 
IS.  It  la  the  aenae  of  the  Concrcea 
that  each  State  tfMUld  teat  each  tndhrldual 
Ineamerated  tai  a  State  or  local  correctional 
liwtltutlan  tai  the  State  for  Infection  with 
the  human  InmunodeflcleDcy  vlrua  and 
ahould  provide  for  the  reporttnc  of  poatthre 
teat  reaolta  to  the  appropriate  public  health 
otfldala  of  the  State. 


cuaFii—nsuTT  un  na  aaaa  lo  mow 
Sac.  IS.  <a)  Cowoaiaa  mna  tbat— 
(J)  indhrlduala  who  are  found  to  be  Infect- 
ed with  the  human  *»«tiiiiiMwto«ru»M»y  vlrua 
are  anttUed  to  have  that  medical  Informa- 
tion kept  oonfktantlal  on  the  same  baala  aa 
other  almllar  miWi»'  Information  would  be 
kept  oonfktantlal  under  exlatlnc  State  and 
Federal  lawa  and  regulations  and  general 
medical  ethlca: 

(S)  Medical  perantinel  treating  patlenU 
who  are  Infected  with  the  human  Immuno- 
defldancy  vlma  are  entitled  to  know  of  auch 
Infection  ao  that  they  can  take  appropriate 
precautionary  im— nine  to  prevent  their 
oontnetliic  the  Infection  and  the  oonee- 
qoent  further  apread  of  the  dlaeaae:  and 

(S)  Medical  petsoonel  with  the  need  to 
know  deecrlbed  In  aubparagraph  (S)  ahould 
be  diligent  In  protaetlng  the  confidentiality 
of  patlenta  Infected  with  the  human  Immun- 
udeflciency  vlrua. 

(b)  It  la  the  aenae  of  Congrem  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  aD  redplenta  of  Federal  financial  aaalat- 
anoe  ahould  Implement  polldea  reflecting 
the  finda  of  iubaectlon  (a)  in  applying  ezlat- 
Ing  State  and  Federal  laws  and  regulations 
with  respect  to  confidentiality  aa  related  to 
patlenta  infected  with  the  human  tanmuno- 
deflclency  vlrua. 


U.S.  oosocisaioii  on  mpaoviwa 
aifBLiiigimaa  or  twb  uaiiau  KATiom 

Mr.  ORA8SLET.  Mr.  Preaident. 
today,  alone  with  my  dlgUngriighed 
ooUeacue  from  nilnoia.  Senator  Snto*. 
I  am  Introdudns  leclalatlon  to  eatah- 
Ugh  a  U.S.  Commlaalon  on  Improving 
the  EtfecUveneas  of  the  United  Na- 
tlona.  This  leclalatlon  ia  a  companion 
to  House  Joint  Reoolutlon  112  which 
has  been  introduced  by  Repreaentatlve 
Jm  Iaach  of  Iowa. 

Although  I  am  one  who  agreea  with 
the  original  goals  of  the  U.N.  Charter, 
I  have  certainly  been  critical  of  the  ef  • 
fectlveneas  of  the  United  Nations  as  a 
functional  Institution.  One  of  the  most 
disturbing  features  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  been  the  Inflammatory 
nature  of  much  of  the  rhetoric  In  the 
general  assembly.  Unfortunately, 
much  of  this  rhetoric  has  tended  to  be 
eventually  formallz«d  in  U.N.  resolu- 
tions that  have  led  to  polarization  and 
poUtldsatlon  rather  than  reconcilia- 
tion and  understanding,  which,  obvi- 
ously, is  the  major  purpose  of  the 
United  NaUons. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past.  I  have 
supported  measures  that  have  called 
attention  to  the  United  Nations'  diffi- 
culties. For  example,  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, I  supported  an  amendment 
sponsored  by  our  able  colleague  from 
ysntfl*.  Senator  Kassssaum.  that  re- 
quired the  United  States  to  cut  its  con- 
tribution to  the  United  Nations  from  a 
quarter  of  the  U.N.  budget  to  a  fifth 
imtll  the  United  Nations  made  neces- 
sary budget  reforms.  As  a  result  of 
this  congressional  pressure,  the  so- 
called  U.N.  group  of  18  was  created 
and  its  proposals  were  adopted.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  only  area  of  attempted 
reform  Included  the  budgetary  proc- 
ess, which  really  is  not  enough,  in  the 
final  analysis,  even  though  It  was  the 
major  purpose  of  Senator  KAgsoAUM 's 
proposal.  In-depth  program  evaluation 
was  never  pursued,  and  even  the  budg- 
etary reforms  were  very  short  on  re- 
sults. 

Essentially,  the  group  of  18's  answer 
to  the  U.N.'8  budgetary  crisis  was  to 
create  a  restructured  committee  for 
program  and  coordination.  The  com- 
mittee is  suppose  to  operate  by  con- 
sensus and  the  general  assembly  is 
supposed  to  treat  the  committee's 
budget  decisions  as  binding,  but  there 
is  no  requirement  to  do  so.  Therefore, 
since  a  consensus  is  not  required,  the 
United  States  has  no  more  of  a  voice 
in  U.N.  budgetary  matters  than  it  did 
before  the  so-called  reform  that  was 
brought  about  from  the  pressure  of 
the  Kassebaum  amendment. 


In  addition,  we  are  already  begin- 
ning to  see  some  backtracking  on  the 
United  Nations  adopted  budget  re- 
forms. The  agreed  upon  cuts  in  staff 
and  Secretariat  posts  have  been  re- 
duced to  mere  targets,  and  a  new  $73 
million  Conference  Center  in  famine- 
stricken  Ethiopia,  which  had  sup- 
posedly been  scrapped,  is  still  appar- 
ently a  long-term  goal  of  some  UJf .  of- 
fldalB. 

We  have  also  seen  how  the  United 
Nations  has  dealt  with  financial  prob- 
lems in  the  past.  Last  year,  instead  of 
reducing  the  bloated  U.N.  bureaucracy 
to  save  money,  necessary  programs 
such  as  U.N.  work  on  human  rights 
were  cut  Last  year's  meeting  of  the 
Subcommlssion  on  Minorities  and  Dis- 
crimination was  canceled  as  an  econo- 
my measure.  This  subcommlssion  had 
been  effective  in  exposing  human 
rights  abuses  from  both  revolutionary 
and  reactionary  governments.  A 
number  of  human  rights  groups  re- 
portedly even  offered  to  provide  funds 
for  the  meeting,  but  the  offers  were 
refused.  I  believe  this  was  a  tragic  dis- 
play of  XJja.  mismanagement. 

Mr.  President,  notwithstanding  the 
continuing  debate  on  U.N.  budgetary 
matters,  it  is  my  goal  to  push  for  U  Jf . 
reform  beyond  the  budget  battles  into 
serious  overall  programmatic  reform 
of  the  United  Nations.  My  Introduc- 
tion of  this  joint  resolution  establish- 
ing a  Commission  to  study  the  United 
Nations  Is  an  attempt  to  make  a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  this  process.  My 
resolution  establishes  a  Commission 
which  is  charged  with  examining  the 
U.N.  system  as  a  whole  in  order  to 
identify  and  evaluate  its  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  The  Commission  is  re- 
quired to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President,  Congress  and  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  recom- 
mendations on  ways  to  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  U.N.  system  and  the 
role  of  the  United  SUtes  In  that 
system.  The  Commission  would  not  re- 
ceive any  Government  funds,  but 
would  be  entirely  funded  by  private 
contributions. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  growing 
frustration  in  Congress  and  among  the 
public  with  the  flaws  of  the  U.N. 
system.  Nevertheless,  I  agree  with 
President  Reagan  that  the  vision  of 
the  U.N.  charter— to  spare  succeeding 
generations  this  scourge  of  war— re- 
mains as  real  today  as  when  the  char- 
ter was  adopted.  It  is  my  hope  in  intro- 
ducing this  resolution  that  it  will  en- 
courage Congress,  the  executive 
branch,  the  American  people  and  the 
U.N.  organization  to  constructively  ad- 
dress the  very  real  problems  facing  the 
United  Nations  and  help  the  United 
Nations  to  renew  its  commitment  to  be 
a  forum  where  effective  and  responsi- 
ble world  debate  and  action  can  take 
plaoe. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and 
Senator  Smon  in  this  effort  to  make 
the  United  Nations  a  more  responsible 
and  effective  institution. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Rscobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoao.  as  follows: 

8.J.  Rsa.  16« 
Whereas  on  December  IS.  1986.  the  Forty- 
first  Seaalon  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Amembly  approved  malor  reforms  in  the 
tnidget  decisionmaking  prooeaa,  the  adminis- 
tration, and  the  managment  of  the  United 
Nations; 

Whereas  Preaident  Reagan  characterised 
thia  achievement  aa  "an  hiatoric  step  to 
adopt  sweeping  reforms  of  its  organization 
and  methods  of  operation"; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Permanent 
Repreaentatlve  to  the  United  Nations,  Am- 
baaaador  Vernon  Walters,  has  stated  that 
the  adoption  of  these  reforms  Is  "the  begin- 
ning, not  the  end,  of  a  process  of  reforming 
and  Improving  the  United  Nations  In  the  In- 
terests of  all  its  members"; 

Whereas  the  cooperation  of  many  other 
member  states  of  the  United  Nations  as  well 
as  the  United  Nations  Secretary  General 
was  Indispenaable  to  this  historic  accom- 
pUahment; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  (of  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  member  by  treaty)  was  es- 
tablished for  the  purposes,  as  enunciated  In 
the  Charter,  of  '"«i''»*«"»Tiy  international 
peace  and  security,  developing  friendly  rela- 
tions among  nations  based  on  respect  for 
equal  rights  and  self-determination,  achiev- 
ing International  cooperation  in  solving  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  and  humanitarian 
problems,  and  promoting  respect  for  human 
rights;  _       , 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  system  is  a 
neoeaaary  universal  and  democratic  institu- 
tion In  our  Interdependent  world  and  has 
made  significant  contributions  In  such  areas 
as  the  development  of  international  law, 
peacekeeping,  decolonisation,  nuclear  non- 
proliferation,  chUd  health,  refugee  relief, 
economic  development,  and  human  rights; 

Whereas  in  spite  of  its  achievements,  the 
United  Nations  has  been  unable  to  bring  an 
end  to  war  or  human  suffering; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  has  also,  on 
occasion,  strayed  from  its  original  purposes 
and  has  served  as  a  forum  for  Irresponsible 
rhetoric  and  politidzation,  such  as  the  adop- 
tion by  the  General  Assembly  in  1975  of 
Resolution  3379  equating  Zionism  with 
radam; 

Whereas  In  spite  of  such  grave  lapses,  the 
United  States  remains  committed  to  the 
United  Nations  and  the  purpoaea  of  the 
Charter,  not  only  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  and  one  of  iU  earliest  lead- 
ers and  supporters,  but  also  as  boat  to  the 
United  Nations  headquarters; 

Whereas  testament  to  the  continued  rel- 
evance of  the  United  Nation's  purposes  and 
prindplea  can  be  found  In  the  President's 
■  ililif  f«  to  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, in  which  he  declared  that  "the 
vision  of  the  UJJ.  Charter— to  spare  suc- 
ceeding generations  this  scourge  of  war— re- 
maim  real"  and  that  the  United  States, 
"which  has  always  given  the  United  Nations 
generous  support,  will  continue  to  play  a 
leading  role  In  the  effort  to  achieve  its 
noble  puipoaea":  and 

Whmas  thia  la  an  appropriate  time  for 
the  United  Statea  public  and  iU  repreaenta- 


tives  in  Congress  to  participate  in  the  ongo- 
ing United  Nations  reform  process  and  to 
recommend  means  of  making  that  Institu- 
tion more  effective  and  reaponaible,  conalat- 
ent  with  the  national  Intereata  of  the 
United  Statea:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

/tesoloed  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
retentoHve*  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congreu  anenMed, 

SSCnON  1.  SSTABUSHItKNT  OT  0010118810(1. 

The  United  Statea  Commiasicm  on  Improv- 
ing the  ElffectiveneaB  of  the  United  Nations 
(hereafter  In  this  joint  resolution  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission")  is  hereby  estab- 
lished. 
ac  X.  niKPoeis  or  the  cnmnssioN. 

(a)  Puaroasa.- The  purposes  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  to— 

(1)  examine  the  United  Nations  system  as 
a  whole  and  identify  and  evaluate  its 
strengths  and  weakneaaea;  and 

(2)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  recommendations  on 
ways  to  improve  the  effectiveneaa  of  the 
United  Nations  system  and  the  role  of  the 
United  States  In  the  United  Nations  system. 
Including  the  feasibility  of  and  means  for 
implementing  such  recommendations. 

(b)  SntciAL  ATTKitnoH.— In  carrying  out 
Its  reaponaibilltiea  under  subaecUon  (a),  the 
Commission  shall  pay  special  attention  to 
the  following: 

(1)  The  mechanisms  and  procedures 
within  the  United  Nations  system  for  peace- 
keeping and  conflict-resolution  and  ways  in 
which  they  may  be  expanded  or  Improved, 
examining  in  particular  the  functions  of  the 
Secretary  General,  the  role  of  the  Security 
Council,  the  use  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  potential  third-party  dilute- 
solving  mechanisms  (as  in  the  establishment 
of  a  United  Nations  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service),  the  possible  creation  of  stand- 
ing United  Nations  peacekeeping  forces  or 
antiterrorism  units,  the  role  of  United  Na- 
tions institutions  in  factfinding,  and  poten- 
tial verification  and  inspection  services  to 
assist  in  enforcing  compliance  with  interna- 
tional srms  control  agreements. 

(2)  Formal  and  Informal  decisionmaking 
procedures  in  the  United  Nations  system 
and  recommendations  to  modify  those  pro- 
cedures which  have  emerged  from  various 
interested  parUea,  examining  in  particular 
the  role  of  consensus  decisionmaking,  the 
feasibility  and  advisability  of  weigthed 
voting  (including  the  so-called  "binding 
triad"  formula  requiring  multiple  concur- 
rent majorities  based  on  one-nation-one- 
vote  along  with  population  and  contribu- 
tions), the  possible  modification  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  veto,  and  the  relationship  of 
the  principles  of  universality  and  democracy 
to  decisionmaking  procedures. 

(3)  The  cost-effectiveneas  and  administra- 
tive efficiency  of  the  United  Nations  system, 
examining  in  particular  the  recently  adopt- 
ed budgetary,  management,  and  administra- 
tive reforms,  the  role  of  the  major  donors  in 
budget  dedslonmaklng.  the  prioritization  of 
programs,  adjustments  in  assessments,  po- 
tential alternative  nongovernmental  soiutxs 
of  revenue,  salaries,  benefits,  hiring  of  con- 
sultants, contracts  for  goods  and  services. 
and  appointment  of  staff  In  the  Secretariat. 

(4)  The  economic  social,  and  humanitari- 
an role  of  the  United  Nations  system,  exam- 
ining In  particular  the  optimum  coordina- 
tion of  economic  development  programs,  the 
short-term  and  long-term  recponse  to  crises 
and  natural  disasters,  population  health 
laauea,  refugee  relief,  the  protection  of  the 
environment,  human  rights  law,  and  the  po- 
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tentlal  creation  of  a  United  Nations  Hisli 
Commiaaioner  for  Hiunan  Ri^ta. 

(fi)  United  Statea  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  system,  examining  in  par- 
ticular the  strengths  and  weakneaaea  of 
United  Statea  performance.  United  Statea 
policy  toward  the  Intemattonal  Court  of 
Juatice  and  Intonatlonal  law,  i»ovtaiona  In 
United  Statea  law  relating  to  the  United  Na- 
tions system,  ways  In  which  the  United 
States  can  better  use  the  United  Natlona 
system  to  advance  its  national  intereata,  the 
atate  of  public  oirinion  with  regard  to  the 
United  Statea  role  in  the  United  Natlmia 
aystem.  United  SUtes  voluntary  and  as- 
aeaaed  contributions,  and  the  hiring  of 
United  States  dtlaens  in  the  United  Nations 
system. 

(6)  Strategies  and  actions  for  promoting 
the  implementation  of  recommended  re- 
forms in  the  United  Nations  system  and 
United  Statea  role  in  the  United  Natkma 
system. 

(c)  CoMSXJUATiOR  Rsossonro  Othsb 
Uhitbd  Natiovs  RiroKM  Errons.— In  carry- 
ing out  this  section,  the  Commlaalon  ahall 
make  every  effort  to  conault.  where  appro- 
priate, with  other  public  and  private  Inatitu- 
tions  and  organizations  engaged  In  efforts 
to  reform  the  United  Nations  system.  In- 
cluding efforts  being  made  directly  imder 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 

8CC  >.  MXMBKBSHIP  OF  THX  OHDflSSiON. 

(a)  MsMBsaa.- 

(1)  NuMBsa  Aim  APPonmasT.— The  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  18  memben. 
appointed  as  follows: 

(A)  Two  monbers  of  the  Senate,  one  ap- 
pointed by  the  Preaident  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  one  appointeid  by  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate. 

(B)  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  R«»e- 
senUtives,  one  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  (me  appointed  by  the  minori- 
ty leader  of  the  House. 

(C)  Eight  Individuals  from  the  private 
sector,  two  appointed  by  the  Preaident  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  two  appointed  by 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  two  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  Houae.  and 
two  v>pointed  by  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House. 

(D)  Six  individuals  ^pointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, not  more  than  three  of  whom  may  be 
from  the  same  political  party. 

(2)  CKiTsaios  Fom  arpoiimixsTS.- Individ- 
uals appointed  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(C)  and  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  repre- 
sentative, to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
of  the  fuU  range  of  American  society. 

(3)  Arpuismxirr  to  u  msbb  nu>iiRi.T.— 
All  appointments  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  made  no  later  than  SO  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

(4)  Vacamchs.— Any  vacancy  in  the  mem- 
ber^iip  of  the  Commlaalon  ahall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  original  appc^t- 
ment  was  made. 

(b)  AoviaoBS.— Former  United  Statea  Per- 
manent Repreaentatives  to  the  United 
States  Nations  who  are  not  appointed  to  the 
Commlaaicm  shall  be  invited  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  serve  as  advisors  to  the  Commission. 

(c)  CotKrEHttTioim  AMD  Tbavbl  KxrssasB.- 
(1)  CoMrmATiaii  is  vamu.  —Except  ss 

provided  in  paragraph  (3),  each  membo'  of 
the  Commiaaion  may  l>e  compensate  at  not 
to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for  grade  OS-IS 
of  the  General  Schedule  under  section  SS32 
of  UUe  6,  United  States  Code,  for  each  day 
during  which  that  member  Is  engsged  in  the 
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mumof  SpobUe 

(»  Om  MOOTftft.  Bectlop  553b  of  Utle  6 
of  the  Hbltad  atatoa  Code  fthftU  «pi»ly  with 
n^oet  to  the  Ooomlmlon. 

(S)  Cttuao  MHiiBiM  ThT  Oodunlmion 
■hftO  meet  at  the  oall  of  the  Chalrmftn  or  a 
mftjortty  of  tU  mambera. 

(0)  VmMUcruM  or  Autboutt.— When  ao 
ftuttiortaad  by  the  Onmmlartnp.  ftny  member 
or  aaant  of  the  Owimlmkin  majr  take  aziy 
ftctioB  whleh  the  Oommtaakm  Is  authortaed 
to  take  by  thli  MctlaB. 

(d)  Xammmhtttm  FftoM  Faamuu.  Aam- 
cma.— The  CaamtaiiaD  mftj  secure  directly 
troB  any  TmdmnX  ftcaney  Information  neoea- 
aary  to  enable  It  to  carry  out  this  joint  roao- 
lutkm.  Upon  reqneat  of  the  Cliatrman  of  the 
the  head  of  any  sueh  Federal 
fumlah  sueh  Information  to 
the  OommloBlon.  to  the  extent  authorised 
bytanr. 
MCLffTArr. 

(ft)    BttMW    **  AMB    OOmULXAVTB.— 

Suhjoet  to  such  rules  as  mfty  be  adopted  by 
the  f  miiiiiliiir".  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
—*—*'•■'.  without  racard  to  the  provtatona  of 
title  5.  Unltod  Stataa  Code,  fovemtng  ap- 
potetnienta  in  the  oompettthre  aerrlee  and 
without  raaaid  to  the  prorlalona  of  chapter 
51  and  anbrhapter  m  of  chapter  S>  of  auch 
title  rdatinc  to  daaalflefttlona  and  General 


minl- 


(1)  appoint  a  Diraetor  who  ahaU  be  paid  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rata  of  baalc  pay  in 
tfttttX  tat  Level  V  of  the  KecuUve  Sehedtile 
under  aectlon  5116  of  title  5.  United  Statea 
Code: 

(X)  ftppolnt  and  fix  the  oompenaatlon  of 
aoeb  other  ataCf  personnel  as  the  Chairman 


by 

(b) 

OL— Upon  raquaat  of  the  Cwnmlaalnn,  the 
head  of  any  Fadaral  acaney  may  dotaO.  on  a 
lalMlmiaatila  baala.  any  of  the  peiaonnel  of 
that  ajaiif  J  to  the  nanmlaalnn  to  aaalst  It  In 
oairylnc  out  thia  Joint  raaolutlon. 
nccnron*. 

TlM  ruaiiiiilaalnn  abftll  tranamlt  to  the 
Prsaldant  and  to  the  Coogram  ft  report  con- 
a  rtelanerl  ftitT~-^  ***  **"  flndlnsB, 
tnd  recommendatlnna  of  the 
CommlHloB.  This  report  ahall  be  transmit- 
ted not  later  than  18  m«?""«"  after  the  first 
date  on  which  ftD  iimi»»««ii«  of  the  Commla- 
slon  liftve  been  appointed. 


(a)  Camiusioii  To  Bb  PaiTAiB.T 
PonB.— The  CnnimlaBinn  may  aeoept  and 
uaa  wmtrlbutlflfw  from  prlrate  United 
Stfttea  aouroea  to  carry  out  thla  Joint  raaolu- 
tlon. No  Fsdraal  funda  may  be  made  avail- 
^^h^*  to  the  Oonunlaalon  for  uae  In  carrylnc 
out  thla  Joint  raaolutlon. 

(b)  LnoTATioii  on  Sua  or  Coimnu- 
noaa.— The  naimilaalnn  may  not  accept 
oontrttnitlonB  from  any  stncle  source  which 
have  a  value  of  more  than— 

(1)  $100,000.  or 

(3)  M  percent  of  the  total  of  all  contribu- 
tions accepted  by  the  Commlsstan. 

whichever  Is  laner. 

(c)  Conmasioa  ArraovAL  or  CntTAia  Coii- 
TBXBvnowa.— The  Commission  may  accept 
contifbutlonB  having  a  value  of  tl.OOO  or 
more  from  ft  sincle  source  only  If  more  thsn 
two4hlrdB  of  the  members  of  the  Commls- 
alon  hftve  ftpproved  the  acceptance  of  thoee 
oontrfbutlona. 

(d>  DncuMuxs  or  Comamrnom.— 
(1)  Pbiobic  BiroBTS  TO  ooanasss  — Kvery 
SO  days,  the  Oommlaslon  shall  submit  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Forelcn  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Por- 
eign  HelatkwM  of  the  Senate,  a  list  of  the 
source  and  amount  of  each  contribution  ac- 
cepted by  the  Commission  during  the  pre- 
cedingMdays. 

(3)  Fdul  isroKT.— The  source  and  amount 
of  each  eontrfbutlon  aooepted  by  the  Com- 
-'«—*«-'  shftU  be  listed  in  the  report  submit- 
ted pursuftnt  to  section  6. 
■ac  ft  oBmtAL  AooMmmo  omcs  auditb  or 


The  provisions  of  subehftpter  n  of  ehftpter 
7  of  title  31  of  the  United  Stfttes  (relating  to 
the  general  duties  and  powers  of  the  Gener- 
al AcoounUng  Office)  shaU  apply  with  re- 
apeet  to  the  programa  and  activttlea  of  the 
commtaalon.  Inci^Httng  the  receipt,  dlaburae- 
ment,  and  use  of  funda  contributed  to  the 
Commlaalan,  to  the  aame  extent  as  thoee 
provMona  apply  with  reapect  to  other  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  Government, 
aw.  mnnNATiON  or  THB  oomoMioN. 

The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  M 
days  after  submitting  its  report  pursuant  to 
section  6. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Pregidoit.  It  girea 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  Senator 
CBABua  OaAasLST  in  introducing  this 
Imiwrtant  legislation.  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  United  Nations.  I  be- 
lieve it  continues  to  be  the  best  forum 
available  tm  the  resolution  of  interna- 
tional disputes  and  for  helping  to 
manage  world  problems  too  large  or 


rtwipltrat^M!  to  be  handled  at  the  na- 
tional or  regional  leveL 

Tear  after  year,  the  United  Nations 
continues  its  Invaluable  wotk  in  bring- 
ing a  variety  of  important  social  serv- 
ices and  technologies  to  the  less  fortu- 
nate nations  of  the  world.  United  Na- 
tions agaades  lead  the  way  in  fighting 
world  disease  and  hunger.  Millions  of 
refugees  have  turned  to  United  Na^ 
ticms  and  associated  agencies  for  food, 
shelter,  education,  and  other  vital 
serviees.  And  other  millions  have  re- 
ceived crucial  asslstanoe  from  XJJX.  dis- 
aster relief  programs  throughout  the 
worl<L  Finally,  UJf.  peacekeeping 
forces,  despite  tremendous  political 
roadblocks  both  within  and  without 
the  organisation,  have  played  vital 
roles  in  helping  defuse  volatile  situa- 
tions in  key  q>ots  of  the  worlcL 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  come  under  increasing  attack 
in  recent  years.  There  is  an  increasing 
lack  of  agreement  among  member  na- 
tions on  how  to  finance  and  utilise  the 
United  Nations  and  for  what  purposes. 
Confrontation  rather  than  coopera- 
tion has  come  to  characterize  too 
many  of  Its  proceedings.  While  diplo- 
matic confrontation  is  not  necessarily 
bad— and  better  a  dash  of  words  than 
an  armed  confllct^when  carried  to 
the  extreme  it  threatens  the  very  basis 
of  the  Institution.  Member  nations 
concentrate  too  much  on  winning  iMit- 
tles  rather  than  on  resolving  differ- 
ences and  solving  problems.  And.  un- 
fortunately, power  plays— whether  po- 
litical or  in  the  form  of  financial 
blackmail  by  threatening  to  withhold 
contributions— can  only  weaken  and 
undermine  the  institution  in  the  long 
run. 

We  need  to  set  a  new  course.  We 
must  look  again  at  the  basic  mission  of 
the  United  Nations  in  the  light  of 
changes  over  the  past  40  years.  We 
must  face  the  hard  fact  that  there  are 
some  things  the  United  Nations  can  do 
and  others  that  it  cannot.  We  should 
look  to  see  which  programs  are  work- 
ing and  which  are  not  and  then  make 
the  necessary  changes.  At  the  same 
time,  we  should  recognise  that  the 
growing  tendency  of  member  states  to 
task  the  organization  with  increasing 
responsibilities  is  a  prime  reason  why 
initiatives  go  awry  or  fall  to  get  off  the 
ground. 

More  fundamentally,  we  must  look 
at  the  way  decisions  are  made  to  see 
whether  and  how  the  process  can  be 
structured  to  establish  priorities  and 
what  these  priorities  should  be.  Final- 
ly, at  a  time  when  we  Americans  have 
engaged  in  a  fair  amount  of  U.N.  bash- 
ing, we  should  take  a  good  look  at  our 
own  relationship  with  the  organisa- 
tion. Despite  one  U.S.  official's  unwise 
and  unf  ortuante  remark  about  waving 
goodbye  should  the  United  Nations 
decide  to  leave  the  United  States.  I  be- 
lieve  the   American   people   strongly 


support  the  idea  of  the  United  Nations 
and  want  It  to  remain  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  also 
clear  that  they  are  not  fuUy  satisfied 
with  the  perfonnanoe  of  the  United 
Nations  and  believe  that  improvement 
is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  n^ien  coming  to  grips 
with  a  problem  of  such  magnitude  and 
about  which  there  are  such  differ- 
ences of  opinicm,  the  usual  revonse  is 
to  caU  for  a  commission  to  do  a  study. 
That  is  exactly  what  Senator  Qkass- 
LBT  and  I  intend  to  do.  But  this  is  no 
ordinary  commission  and  the  result 
will  certainly  not  be  Just  another  UJf . 
study. 

The  bill  would  create  a  truly  biparti- 
san commission  comprised  of  repre- 
sentatives of  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  with  a  broad  range  of  ex- 
perience, expertise,  and  outlook  to 
review  thoroughly  the  workings  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  commission 
would  hold  public  hearings  around  the 
country  to  focus  American  attention 
on  UJi.  issues  and  to  stimulate  a  na- 
tional debate  on  the  role  of  the  United 
Natimis  and  on  possible  approaches 
and  solutions  to  UJf.  problems.  Such 
hearings  would  be  similar  to  the  Ball- 
Burton-Hill-Hatch  hearings  of  the 
liMO's.  Finally,  the  commission  would 
cost  the  American  taxpayer  nothing. 
All  ootXM  would  be  covered  strictly  by 
private  donations  with  safeguards 
against  overdependence  on  large 
donors. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  the  United 
Nations.  And  the  United  Nations 
needs  us.  It  is  in  trouble,  and  its  prob- 
lems will  not  go  away.  The  problems 
are  deep-seated  because  they  reflect 
the  equally  deep  political  and  econom- 
ic divisions  of  a  world  that  has 
changed  drastically  since  the  war  that 
led  to  its  creation.  As  a  major  force  In 
its  creation,  as  the  largest  contributor, 
as  the  host  country  for  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  as  a  nation  committed  to 
the  rule  of  international  law  and  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  disputes,  we 
have  a  special  obligation  to  lead  the 
way  In  charting  a  new  course.  This  biU 
is  designed  to  start  us  down  that 
coxawt.  I  hope  my  c»lleagues  will  Join 
with  Senator  OmASSixT  and  me  in  sup- 
porting this  measure. 


By  Mr.  OORE  (for  himself,  Jti. 
BosuHwiTZ.  Mr.  Bbadlkt.  Mr. 
BasAtrx.  Mr.  Bxncmw.  Mr. 
BuBSiOE.  Mr.  Chavsb.  Mr. 
Chiues.  Mr.  CocBKAH.  Mr. 
CoMBAD.  BCr.  D'AxATO.  Mr. 
Dascbu^  Mr.  DaConczm.  Mr. 
DrxoH.  Mr.  Dols.  Mr.  Duasir- 
BSROKB.  Mr.  Oaut.  Mr.  Ouerii. 
B£r.  Orasslxt.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 
Hklms.  Mr.  HoLLmos.  Mr. 
laoiTTx.  Mr.  JoHmnoii.  Mr. 
KsmmiT,  Mr.  LAUxaasgao.  Mr. 
I^nir,  Mr.  Matsuxaoa.  Mr. 
MoCaih,  Mr.  MoCluu,  Ms.  BCi- 

KOLSKI.     Mr.     MiTCHSLL.     Mr. 


Numr.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Mr.  PSToa.  Mr.  Rkid.  Mr. 
Rmac.  Mr.  RocxanLLca.  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  SAHroas,  Mr. 
Sassbu  Mr.  Shslbt.  Mr.  Stat- 
poao.  Mr.  Stshhis.  Mr.  Sts- 
ywn,  Mr.  Snofs.  Mr.  Thub- 
MOMS.  Mr.  WAxma.  Mr. 
WiLsoa.  and  Mr.  WntiH): 
S.J.  Res.  157.  A  Joint  resolution  to 

designate  the  month  of  Octolier  1IM7. 

as  "Lupus  Awareness  Month";  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

LUPUS  AWAKXRSS  MOWTR 

BCr.  OORE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  Joint  resolution 
designating  October  1987  as  "Lupus 
Awareness  Month." 

Ask  a  doctor  about  lupus  en^thona- 
tosus  and  you  will  see  a  grimace  of 
pain  as  he  or  she  recalls  the  terrible 
effects  of  this  disease.  Skin  rashes, 
fever.  Joint  pains,  weight  loss,  anemia, 
kidney  malfunction,  nausea,  and 
mental  and  emotional  problems  are 
only  some  of  the  symptoms  of  this 
tragic  disease,  which  affects  an  esti- 
mated 500.000  Americans.  Tet  most 
people  have  never  even  heard  of  lupus. 

It  is  thought  that  lupus  attacks  the 
body  by  causing  an  allergic  reaction. 
Current  research  suggests  that,  in  vic- 
tims of  lupus,  the  body  becomes  aller- 
gic to  normal  components  of  the  <«l]s. 
forming  antibodies  designed  to  break 
down  healthy  tissue.  In  other  words, 
the  body  of  a  lupus  victim  is  trying  to 
destroy  itself. 

A  majority  of  individuals  affected  by 
lupus  erythematosus  are  women  in 
their  childbearing  years.  With  prompt 
attention.  80  to  90  i;>eroent  of  lupus 
victims  can  look  fonrard  to  a  normal 
lifespan.  Proven  treatment  and  ther- 
Kpy  techniques  can  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  alL  But  treatment  must 
begin  promptly.  All  Um  often,  delays 
resulting  from  the  difficult  <«*gnnri« 
of  this  multifaceted  and  little-known 
disease  result  in  the  death  of  the 
lupus  victim. 

Even  when  prompt  diagnosis  takes 
place,  phj^dans  can  only  treat  the 
symptoms  of  lupus.  No  cure  is  possi- 
ble. This  lack  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant arguments  in  favor  of  a  na- 
tional awareness  project.  Increased 
awareness  is  instrumental  in  securing 
the  early  diagnosis  that  is  essential  to 
saving  lupus  victims  from  extreme 
pain  or  untimely  death.  More  impor- 
tantly, awareness  points  the  way  to  a 
redoubling  of  research  efforts.  Only  \u 
this  way  can  we  hope  to  find  a  cure. 

The  tragedy  of  lupus  erythematosus 
speaks  strongly  for  a  concerted  effort 
to  eradicate  the  disease.  I  believe  that 
a  national  awareness  month  is  a  vital 
step  in  embarking  on  that  important 
work.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  support  the  resolution  de- 
claring October  of  this  year  "Lupus 
Awareness  Month." 


ADDITIONAL  C08PON80RS 

s.  ss> 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DaOoircnn. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Msws 
chusetts  [Mr.  Konmnr]  was  added  as 
a  comonsor  of  S.  332.  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  General  Accounting  Office  inves- 
tigation and  rqx>rt  on  conditloiis  of 
displaced  Salvadonrans.  to  provide  oer^ 
tain  rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  of  the  Senate  with  req>ect  to 
review  of  the  report,  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  stay  of  detention  and  de- 
portation of  certain  Salvadorans,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

a.4sa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MintKOWSKZ. 
the  name  of  the  Soiator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  STBvaasl  was  added  as  a  cosposi- 
sor  of  S.  453,  a  bill  to  amend  title  88, 
United  States  Code,  and  the  Veterans' 
Dioxin  and  Radiation  Expocure  Com- 
pensation Standards  Act  to  improve 
the  standards  for  determining  wheth- 
er a  radiation-related  disease  is  service 
connected,  and  for  other  puipooes. 

S.  TOI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Smoa,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fn»n  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsuhaoa]  was  added  as  a  oo^oDsor 
of  S.  701.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  establish  a 
separate  authorization  for  assistance 
for  famine  recovery  and  long-tenn  de- 
vel(H»nent  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

avso 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ram.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  frtnn  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KBHHaDT]  was  added  as  a 
coQKUisor  of  S.  780.  a  biU  to  amend 
the  enforcement  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 
a  sa4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Spbcbb.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hoixnrag],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Ms.  MncuiAa] 
were  added  as  oosponsors  of  S.  824.  a 
bill  to  establish  clearly  a  Federal  rl^t 
of  action  by  aliens  and  UJS.  cttizens 
against  persons  engaging  in  torture  or 
extrajudicial  killing,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

atva 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Luoax.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  HATnxLD]  wss  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  970,  a  bill  to  authorise  a  re- 
search program  for  the  modification 
of  plants  focusing  on  the  devekHiment 
and  production  of  new  marltetable  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  products,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

s.  ass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DaCoacan. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont  [Mr.  Siaitobd]  was  added  as  a 
ooBpoDaoT  of  S.  998.  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Micro  Enterprise  Loans  for  the  Poor 
Act" 
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a.  iMt 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  BrmmMMT.  the 
w»MiMt  of  the  Benetor  from  Artaona 
Ofr.  DiOoirajre]  wtm  added  m  •  co- 
ipflf.«n>  Of  S.  lOST.  a  bOl  to  lurohiblt 
trade  between  the  Soviet  mippet 
nglma  in  ftfghantr**"  and  the  United 
Statflc 

At  the  requeet  of  Mr  Ouant.^e 
—MM  <tf  the  BftiaV*^  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
IfimmiiTMi  the  Senator  from 
Wadilnttfln  (Mr.  Aausa].  the  Senator 
from  Arkanna  [Mr.  BunrMal.  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Ma.  Mnvir 
CKzl.  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
■hln  [Mr.  Robmav].  and  the  Senator 
tram  U*****!*"  [Mr.  I^nitl  were 
^.^^^Uii  M  oo90iMon  of  8.  1085,  a  bill 
to  create  an  Independent  overalght 
board  to  enaure  the  safety  of  U.S. 
aovvnunent  nuclear  facilities,  to 
aUDly  the  provlidoiis  of  OSHA  to  cer- 
tain Department  of  Energy  nuclear  f  a- 
fflitUM,  to  clarify  the  Jurisdiction  and 
powers  of  Ooremment  acendes  deal- 
inc  with  nuclear  wastes,  to  ensure  in- 
depeodent  research  on  the  effects  of 
radiation  on  human  beings,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

s.  taM 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafb.  the 
ftmmtt  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SbbbtI  was  added  as  a  oospon- 
aor  of  S.  1234.  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  insure  ellglbU- 
tty  of  certain  indiriduals  for  benefici- 
ary trmvel  benefits  when  traveling  to 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  far 
duties. 

a.  laa* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  AuoTBOira, 

the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 

[Mr.  OaASSLBTl,  and  the  Smator  from 

Mlaiourl  [Mr.  DaihokihI  were  added 

as  oospouors  of  S.  1239,  a  bill  to 

^mmwiA  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 

IMS  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 

certain  short-term  loans. 

a.  laa* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wistb,  the 

pi»Mt  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva^ 

nla  [Mr.  HBim]  was  added  as  a  oo- 

of  B.  1389,  a  bill  to  Improve 

materials    tramvortation 

safety. 

a.  ia«« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cocbba*,  the 
Ti^m—  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
Otr.  TowibH,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Smurl  were  added  as 
oosponsors  of  &  1306.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  make  the  temporary  modifi- 
cation of  the  tariff  treatment  on  cer- 
tain disposable  surgical  gowns  and 
drapes  permanent. 

a.  laai 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bxbbh.  the 
p^m^  of  the  Bfinat^*'  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  SahvobdI  was  added  as  a  oo- 
iponaor  of  S.  1331.  a  bOl  to  authorise 
the  Administrator  of  the  gnvironmen- 
tal  Protection  Agency  to  establish  the 


Waste  Reducti(»i  Clearinghouse,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

a.  ia«« 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  KA«jn».  his 
name  was  added  as  a  oosponsor  of  8. 
1344.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
neai  Act  to  enhance  the  ability  of 
^mfcii  tjuilnfif  to  compete  for  Inter- 
national export  markets,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

assATB  jonrr  woLunon  ai 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollzkos.  the 
t.«wMM  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Kxoal.  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  RsxDl.  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dixon],  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
21.  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  contributions 
and  expenditures  intended  to  affect 
congressional,  and  Presidential  elec- 
tions. 

smATS  Jonrr  BnoLcnoii  loa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  LAtrrxiiBSBG. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  DaConciin).  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  SaibaiibsI.  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kcmra- 
OT].  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
CsAinTOiil.  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  I^AHTl.  the  Senator  fnnn  Mlnne- 
aoU   [Mr.   BoscHWiTt],   the  Senator 
from  minois  [Mr.  Suoh].  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Sxoh].  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina   [Mr.  Sah- 
roBsl.  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KsuT],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Baucus],  the  Senator 
frtnn  Virginia  [Mr.  WAaml.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisc(«isin  [Mr.  Kastbh  1,  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Axm- 
STHOiio],  were  added  as  coeponaora  of 
Senate  Joint  ResoluUon  103.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  October  1987, 
as  "Computer  Learning  Month." 
assAis  joorr  sasoLnnoR  1 1 1 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hxiifz.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLXs]  was  added  as  a  oospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  111.  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  each  of 
the  months  of  November   1987,  and 
November  1988.  as  "National  Hospice 
Month." 

OHAiB  joorr  uaoLonoii  laa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  lyAMATO.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  135.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  October  1987 
as  "Polish  American  Heritage  Month." 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Snfoif.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  DoLsl.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  SnvBfS],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  BuMTiBsl.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  DakoU  [Mr.  Buxdick] 
were  added  as  oosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  138.  supra. 

assATS  jovn  ■aaoLunoa  i*a 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  HxLau.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  KASTBH]  and  the  Senator  from 
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Idaho  [Mr.  McCluxbI  were  added  as 
oosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  ResoluUon 
138.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  on  July  13.  1987, 
and  ending  on  July  28.  1987.  as  "U.S. 
Olympic  PesUval— '87  CelebraUon," 
and  to  designate  July  17, 1987,  as  "U.S. 
Olympic  FesUval— '87  Day." 
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■BiAn  totm  aiam  onos  i«a 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Peimsylva- 
nia  [Mr.  Etamzl  and  the  Seiuitor  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stbvbbs]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  ResoluUon 
148.  a  Joint  resoluUon  designating  the 
week  of  September  20.  1987.  through 
September  26.  1987.  as  "Emergency 
Medical  Services  Week." 

assATB  Jonrr  KBaoLunoii  iss 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
lumes  of  the  Senator  from  MLsslasippi 
(Mr.  CocHXAHl.  the  Senator  from 
North  DakoU  (Mr.  CohxadI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus] 
were  added  as  oosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  153,  a  Joint  resolu- 
Uon prohibiting  the  enhancement  or 
upgrade  in  the  sensitivity  of  technolo- 
gy of.  or  the  capability  of,  Maverick 
missiles  for  Saudi  Arabia. 

asiiATs  coitctnumr  BaaoLtmoM  sa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstboxo. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Hbcht],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  WiLSOHl,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  LttoabI.  the  Senator  from 
Pezmsylvanla  (Mr.  Hbxxz].  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nuxx] 
were  added  as  oosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  ResoluUon  38.  a  concur- 
rent resoluUon  to  recognize  the  Inter- 
naUonal  AssodaUon  of  Plre  Fighters 
and  the  NaUonal  FaUen  Plre  Fighter 
Memorial  in  Colorado  Springs.  CO. 


SENATE     RESOLUTION     230— RE- 
LATING  TO    IMPLEMENTATION 
OP   RECOBOiENDATIONS   WITH 
RESPECT  TO  THE  AIR  TRAPPIC 
CONTROL  SYSTEM 
Mr.  LAUTENBERO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Byxd)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution;   which    was   referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Ccmmerce.  Sdence.  and 
TransportaUon: 

aiUa.330 
Whereaa.  the  membera  of  the  National 
TranaporUUon  Safety  BomxI  have  unanl- 
moualy  approved  a  daaa  1,  ur«ent  recom- 
mendation that  the  Federal  AvlaUon  Ad- 
niiniatratlan  take  lTnir«^<«»*  action  to  limit 
peak  air  traffic  levels  at  certain  air  traffic 
control  f  acOlUea  thla  summer, 

Wbereaa.  a  claaa  1  urgent  reoommenda^ 
tlcm  faviVr***'  that  the  Safety  Board  be- 
llevea  an  accident  could  occur  at  anytime: 

Whereas,  the  number  of  near  mkl-alr  ooUl- 
■lons  h*»  risen  aharply  between  1986  and 
IMS' 

Whereas,  air  traffic  activity  under  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  control  Increased 
by  13  pertsent  from  the  first  quarter  of  1981 
to    the    first   quarter   of    1987.    and   thla 


summer  thla  activity  Is  expected  to  be  5  per- 
cent higher  than  last  summer 

Whereas,  there  were  13,300  full  perform- 
ance level  or  fully  qualified  controllers  In 
July.  1981.  but  only  9.A63  as  of  the  end  of 
April.  1987; 

Whereas,  many  of  today's  controllers  are 
relatively  InexpoleDoed  and  are  stOl  imder- 
golnc  tratnlnr. 

Whereas.  In  addition  to  a  aevere  ahortase 
of  fully  qualified  oontrollers.  there  are  alao 
substantial  ahortacea  of  flrst-Une  supervi- 
sors and  traffic  manacement  coordinators 
and  many  supervisors  are  eligible  to  retire; 

Whereaa,  supervisors  at  many  major  con- 
trol fadlltlea  are  reqtilred  to  apend  ezoeaatve 
amounts  of  their  time  controlllnc  air  traffic 
themselves  Instead  of  supervlsinc  snd  oo- 
ordlnatlnc  the  wotfe  of  the  controllers; 

Whereas,  two  Independent  ssenctos— the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board  and 
the  Oeoefal  Aooountinc  Office— have  found, 
contrary  to  the  aasuranoea  of  the  Adminis- 
tration that  the  Federal  Aviation  Admlnls- 
tratioa'a  traffic  manacement  system  is  in- 
complete and  cannot  assure  that  airv>ace 
aectors  will  not  be  saturated  with  unsafe 
peak  level  of  air  traffic; 

Whereas,  It  Is  the  first  responsibility  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Admlnistrstion  to  do  ev- 
erything possible  to  diminish  the  potential 
of  an  aviation  accident; 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion have  refused  to  recognise  the  Immedi- 
ate need  to  Implement  the  Safety  Board  rec- 
ommendation; 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion announced  on  June  4. 1987,  that  its  pre- 
vious air  traffic  forecasts  were  too  low  snd 
substantial  Increases  In  controller,  supervi- 
sor, and  traffic  management  coordhiator  po- 
sitions are  needed  for  fiscal  year  1988; 

Whereas,  the  only  remedy  available  today 
to  protect  the  margin  of  air  aaf  ety  Is  to  con- 
strsm  controller  workload  through  tempo- 
rary adjustments  to  peak  traffic  levels;  and 

Whereaa,  the  Safety  Board's  recommenda- 
tion focuses  on  the  23  busiest  airports  and 
should  not  result  in  the  disproportionate 
curtailment  of  aervlce  to  small  and  me(Uum 
siae  comm»nltl«w  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Jtesoltwt  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
United  States  Senate  that  because- 

(1)  the  margin  of  safety  in  the  Nation's  air 
traffic  system  has  declined,  contrary  to  re- 
peated aasutmnoe  of  continued  Improve- 
ments by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
and 

(3)  the  preaent  condition  of  the  air  traffic 
control  system  cannot  be  remedied  ta  the 
short  term  with  new  technology,  additional 
airport  construction,  or  the  hiring  of  addi- 
tional controller  candidates, 

the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  should 
take  hnmedlste  measures  to  Implement  the 
priority  1,  urgent  rrtmmwntmAmtinn  of  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board  (A- 
S7-52)  In  order  to  avoid  overloading  our  un- 
derstaffed air  traffic  control  ayctem. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  majority 
leader  Senator  Btbs.  I  rise  to  intro- 
duce a  resoluUon  that  calls  for  imme- 
diate acUon  to  ensure  air  safety,  and 
to  prevent  dangerous  overloading  of 
our  air  traffic  control  system  this 
summer.  It  calls  for  adopUon  of  steps 
urgently  recommended  by  the  NaUon- 
al Transportation  Safety  Board. 


The  issue  isn't  whether  the  air  traf- 
fic system  Is  foimdering.  It  is.  The 
issue  isn't  whether  we  can  rebuild  the 
system.  We  can  But  we  can't  over- 
come the  effects  of  the  1981  strike  and 
deregulaUon  overnight. 

The  issue,  Mr.  President,  is  what  we 
can  and  should  do  today  to  compen- 
sate for  deficiencies  that  exist  today. 

As  with  any  other  system,  the  ah* 
traffic  control  system  Is  only  as  strong 
as  its  weakest  link.  So  the  real  choice 
Is  quite  simple.  We  can  continue  busi- 
ness as  usual,  operating  the  system 
with  a  hope,  and  a  prayer,  and  our  fin- 
gers crossed.  Or  we  can  act  now  to 
reduce  the  chances  that  inexperienced 
controllers  somewhere  out  there  will 
be  confronted  with  more  ahplanes 
than  they  can  safely  handle. 

Mr.  President,  where  the  choice  in- 
volves safety,  there  can  be  no  debate. 
We  must  always  put  safety  first.  That 
Is  what  this  resoluUon  is  about. 

On  May  13.  the  NaUonal  Transpor- 
taUon Safety  Board  adopted  four  rec- 
ommendaUons  aimed  at  protecting  the 
margin  of  safety  as  air  travel  surges 
this  simimer.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the 
Board's  recommendaUons  and  ask  that 
it  lie  entered  in  the  Rbcord  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  The  most  criti- 
cal of  these  four  recommendaUons  is 
the  one  which  the  Board  categorizes 
as  "Class  I,  Urgent  AcUon."  It  calls  on 
the  FAA  to  reduce  the  ntunber  of  ar- 
rivals and  departures  at  certain  air- 
ports. That  should  keep  peak  traffic  in 
certain  sectors  from  rising. 

Mr.  President,  the  NTSB  is  flashing 
the  red  light.  It's  ringing  the  alarm. 
The  warning  could  not  be  any  louder. 
"Class  I,  Urgent  AcUon"  is  tlie  catego- 
ry the  Board  reserves  for  its  highest 
priority  concerns.  It  means  that.  In 
the  Board's  considered  Judgment,  an 
accident  can  occur  at  any  time  unless 
preventive  action  is  taken.  Let  me 
repeat  that.  A  "Class  I,  Urgent 
AcUon"  situaUon  is  one  in  which  the 
Safety  Board  believes  an  accident 
could  occur  at  any  Ume. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  the  Board 
is  saying  is  that  unless  FAA  acts  now 
to  constrain  air  traffic,  we  run  the  risk 
of  overload.  En  route  control  sectors— 
which  control  planes  in  midjoumey— 
cant  handle  the  load.  We  face  the  risk 
of  a  catastrophic  midair  collision.  For 
the  Safety  Board  to  take  suoh  a  strong 
and  unanimous  posiUon  with  respect 
to  criUcal  i>arts  of  our  air  traffic  con- 
trol system  should  give  everyone 
pause.  This  was  no  casual  decision. 
The  Board,  in  reaching  its  conclusions, 
considered  every  major  facet  of  the  ex- 
isting trafflo  management  system. 
They  took  account  of  the  recent  im- 
provements the  FAA  has  touted  pul>- 
licly.  The  Board  still  believes  that  the 
only  way  to  avoid  the  risk  of  overload- 
ing already  congested  sectors  is  to 
limit  peak  air  traffic  levels  at  certain 
air  traffic  control  facOlUes  this 
summer.  The  Safety  Board  found  that 


what  ails  the  air  traffic  system  cannot 
be  cured  this  summer  with  new  tech- 
nology, more  runways,  or  ^AAXtitm^y 
controller  candidates. 

Mr.  President,  the  NTSB  is  not 
alone  in  sotmding  the  alarm.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  lias  also  idenU- 
fled  serious  weaknesses  in  FAA's  traf- 
fic management  capabiliUes  in  the  en 
route  environment.  Last  month.  OAO 
testified  l>ef ore  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  that  none  of  FAA's  safe- 
guards "were  fully  Implemented  and 
were  not  reliable  means  for  assuring 
that  controllers  are  not  faced  with 
more  traffic  than  they  can  safely 
handle." 

Moreover,  a  recent  OAO  survey  of 
staffing  and  woiUoad  conditions  at  43 
major  airUaffic  control  fadllUes  rein- 
forces NTSB's  concerns  about  short- 
ages of  experienced  controllers.  siv>er- 
visors,  and  traffic  management  person- 
nel 

The  administraUon.  at  least  initially, 
apparently  believed  one  of  two  things. 
Either  the  risks  of  system  overload  are 
overstated  or  the  risks  are  worth 
taking.  On  either  score,  they  are 
wrong.  But,  I  must  confess,  it  is  hard 
to  characterize  the  administraUon's 
position — or  I  should  say  posiUons— on 
the  issue.  There  have  been  several  and 
they  keep  changing,  almost  day  by 
day. 

The  first  reacUon  was  total  rejec- 
Uon.  Administrator  Engen  accused 
Chairman  Burnett  of  being  an  unin- 
formed alarmist.  It  was  clear,  said  the 
Administrator,  that  Burnett  did  not 
understand  the  syston  and  that  he 
should  talk  to  the  President  if  he 
wanted  to  restrict  air  ccmimeroe.  A  few 
dajTs  later  we  were  told  that  action  on 
NTSB's  recommendaUon  was  unneces- 
sary because  FAA  had  the  situaUon 
well  in  hand  and  was  in  fact  already 
doing  what  the  Safety  Board  reccHn- 
mended.  Mr.  Engen  even  went  so  far 
as  to  say  he  had  no  real  disagreement 
with  Chairman  Burnett  and  the 
Board. 

Jtist  over  a  week  ago,  on  "Face  the 
NaUon,"  Deputy  Secretary  Biunley  ve- 
hemently argued  both  posiUons.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  complained  that  the 
concerns  raised  by  the  Board  and 
others  about  the  safety  of  the  system 
are  nothing  but  self  serving  "glbbolsh 
and  nonsense."  On  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  Biunley,  FAA  is  already  doing 
what  the  Safety  Board  recommended. 
Then,  only  3  days  later,  the  Secretary 
of  Tranqx)rtaUon,  Mrs.  Dole,  an- 
nounced a  budget  amendment  of  $S1J( 
million  for  955  addiUonal  air  traffic 
controllers,  supervisors,  traffic  man- 
agement coordinators,  and  technical 
support  personneL  So  much  for  the  ar- 
gument that  the  air  traffic  control 
sjwtem  has  all  the  staff  it  needs  to 
manage  increasing  traffic  without 
eroding   the   margin   of   safety.    Mr. 
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Pngldent.  thto  doM  not  preient  a  t>io- 
tun  ot  an  uHtoeftDeaatiexiL 

Bat.  tot  BM  dki^  any  douMa  that 
Ifemben  of  thla  body  may  have  about 
ttMneed  to  ha«d  tbe  warnlnc  algnala. 
j^Ht  thto  wMk.  ttaare  waa  a  naar  oatai- 
tronha  of«r  CHare.  I  raler  my  col- 
IflMroM  to  an  artlete  that  appeared 
Msterday  in  the  Waahlngton  Post  I 
aik  that  a  copy  of  the  artleto  be  insert- 
ed at  the  oowBlualoo  of  my  remark*. 
That  artlde  deecrftiw  in  very  disturb- 
Inc  terms  how  PAA's  traffic  manace- 
nsnt  system  apparently  again  did  not 
nfveiude  air  traffic  workload  In  the 
Ctalcaco  area  from  reaching  a  point 
when  confusion  occurred.  Thankfully, 
a  catastrophic  midair  collision  was 
gj^in  avoided.  The  artlete  quotes  a 
controller  supervisor  as  deserfbing  the 
opCTBtlif"  at  his  en  route  center  as 
unsafe.  What  is  the  FAA's  revMnae? 
Aooordlng  to  the  article,  it  is  that  the 
■ystem  to  OK.  No  adjustments  to  traf- 
fic flow  ai«  needed  but  FAA  will 
review  ptocedures  and  traffic  patterns. 
Ifr.  President,  we  are  playtaig  Rus- 
sian nmlette  with  tbe  publics  safety. 
/^wrf  because  the  gun  hasnt  ftred  yet 
we're  suppoeed  to  relax. 

The  administration's  ccmtortlons  on 
thto  imue— are  matters  of  serious  con- 
eetn.  Personal  attacks,  clever  word 
gywMia,  1^  assurances,  or  public  rela- 
tions budgets  cannot  alter  the  basic 
facts.  This  Nation's  air  traffic  control 
system  Is  being  pushed  up  against  iU 
Umlts.  Where  those  final  limits  are.  no 
one  can  say  with  certainty.  But  It  is 
dear  that  we  are  approaching  them. 

The  admlntatratlMi  has  repeatedly 
assured  the  Oongreas.  safety  condi- 
tions are  Improving.  If  that  were  so. 
we  should  see  major  positive  changes 
In  mtffh  safety  indtcatota  as  the  num- 
bers of  near  midair  oolllsi<»s  and  con- 
troller errors.  But  the  fact  is.  that  is 
not  the  case.  Virtually  every  saf  ety  in- 
dAcator  is  now  polntbig  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  have  passed 
the  time  for  talk,  debate,  and  dlacus- 
sion  of  future  improvements.  The 
summer  air  traffic  season  is  here  and 
the  t*"*»  to  act  is  now.  That  is  what 
this  leaolutlan  calls  for.  I  urge  its 
•dopOon  and  I  yMd  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RHXHm.  as  follows: 
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AdwtiMtatitor.  /Wcral  AvUMon  AdminU- 
trmtton,  WmaMmgtom.  PC 
Tbe  MaUonal  Tranaportatlan  8«(ety 
BoanTi  luiitlnnnn  of  aevaral  raooit  tnct- 
<lfn»«  InfoMiw  operatlonsl  erron  oommlt' 
tod  by  air  traCfle  oontroUen  provide  CMwe 
for  eoBOMii  about  tbe  Xtni  of  Mf  ety  of  tbe 
DjB.  air  traffic  eontnd  CATC)  system.  Tbe 
flTHMin*  »MB  th^e  luiitlsaHnne  ebow  tbat 
tbe  oatian'e  ATC  eystem  la  at  tbttee  overtiur- 
4^iiMi  with  tnffle:  lacks  oontbniously  effec- 
tive tannlnal  and  en  route  tiatfle  flow  oon- 
trol  ptosianM:  and.  at  aame  control  facQl- 


tbe  number  of  quaUfled  control- 
tan  neeaamry  to  fully  ataff  oontrol  poaltloaa 
UmNwbout  tbe  <lay.  Alao.  tbe  Safety  Board 
la  oaooened  tbat  tbe  number  of  ATC  oper- 
atlonal  ernn.  one  Indlfator  of  ayatem 
mfety.  haa  rtoen  durlns  tbe  past  few  montbs 
n<nntim  tbe  senerally  deereaatas  trmdj 
durbw  tbe  preoedtac  Fosr-  Tbe  number  of 
raDwv  taieunlooa.  another  aaf ety  indloaitor. 
baa  alao  rtoen  duilns  tbe  laat  S  yeara.  Final- 
ly, tbe  number  of  reporta  of  near  mldab-ool- 
ii^iBM  and  partleulariy  tbe  number  wblch 
taivolve  at  toast  one  air  oarrtor  am>tone  to- 
ereaaed  between  IMS  and  IMS.  Tbeee  Indl- 
eatoca  sucgast  an  eroaton  of  mfety  In  tbe 
ATC  ayatem  wblcb  may  woiaen  aa  a  rewUt 
of  the  predictable  Incie— ee  In  air  traffic 
and  the  typical  oonvecUve  weather  durlns 
Uie  Bummer  aeaaon  ahead. 

Durlns  tbe  courae  of  tU  current  Inveatlsa- 
tkmm  of  acddanU  and  Inddenta.  tbe  Safety 
Board  la  r«-**""**»f  to  enamlne  tbe  relevant 
•meeU  of  tbe  ATC  ayatem  taMilumns  f  acOlty 
sufftais  tovela.  trataibis.  quality  aaauranoe 
and  controller  proeedurea.  aa  weU  aa  the 
effect  of  tbe  iteady  bxreaae  In  traffic  levd. 
Rndbia  related  to  tbeae  broad  lamiea  will 
be  ad  111  wanil  In  detafl  In  future  accident  re- 
porta  and  aafety  recommenrtatkia  Howev- 
er becauae  of  IU  atrons  ooooem  about  the 
a^ety    of    tbe    ATC    ayatem    durlns    the 
Ti.,.m«r  montba  ahead,  tbe  Safety  Board  la 
dlreetlns  thla  letter  to  the  lmme«Hat<>  need 
for  FMnal  Aviation  Artmtnlalratlon  (FAA) 
action  to  reduce  air  traffic  density  when  and 
where  the  ATC  lyrttsn  U  operatlns  at  near 
,atitTn**~*  levela  until  a  flow  oontrol  pro- 
gram la  developed  which  can  meet  the  dy- 
namic requlrementa  of  the  ayatem. 
aiaian  aararr  omiCAToaa 
The  Safety  Board  bellevea  that  tbe  fre- 
quency of  operational  errora  which  lead  to 
eompromlaea  of  the  aeparatkm  atandarda  for 
atrcrmft  In  fUsht  w  on  tbe  runway  la  one  ef- 
fective tni*«^*^  of  ATC  ayatem  aafety.  The 
total  number  of  operational  errora  Increaaed 
IS  percent  durlns  the  first  quarter  of  1987 
when  compared  to  the  first  quarter  of  1906. 
Tbia  recent  Inereaae  contraata  abarply  with 
a  seneral  reduction  In  operational  errora 
durlns  IMS  and  IMS.  Runway  taieuraion  bi- 
ddenta  caused  by  oontroUer  performance 
<ltftf1tT«rt—  have  Increaaed  nearly  60  per- 
cent from  77  durtais  1M4  to  116  durlns  ISSS. 
Near  mldblr  ooUlaon  reporU  have  alao  bi- 
crcainil  durlns  tbe  past  year.  The  total 
number  of  near  midair  oolllakm  reporU  may 
not  be  a  direct  Indication  of  ATC  ayatem 
performance  ataioe  they  often  involve  visual 
flight   rulea  (VFR)  traffic.   However,   the 
Safety  Board  finda  It  moat  algnlflrant  tbat 
87  of  tbe  reported  19M  encounter*  tavolvod 
critical   baaarda'    for  air  carrier  aircraft, 
nKfft  of  which  are  preaumably  operatlns 
wltb  tbe  protection  afforded  by  tbe  ATC 
■yatem  TbIa  represented  a  42  percent  In- 
ereaae over  ISes  occurrencea. 

Htatorlcally,  tbe  number  of  operational 
errora  and  near  midair  oolllaiona  baa  bi- 
Litiaanrt  aubstanttally  durlns  mid-year 
montba.  Tbeae  tnereaaea  are  believed  to  be 
related,  primarily,  to  Increaaed  traffic  levela 
durlns  the  aummer  flylns  period.  TbIa  year, 
however,  tbe  expected  upturn  la  atarttns  at 
a  level  already  well  above  tbe  comparable 
period  bi  IMS.  Thua.  the  Safety  Board  la 
concerned  that  the  tendency  for  operational 
errtn  and  the  potential  for  a  catastrophic 


'  CriUeal:  A  mmOoa  wbmn  eoUMon  •voMum 
waa  diw  to  dianM  ratlMr  than  an  act  on  tbe  part  of 
Um  pOoC  liiM  tbu  loa  (Mt  of  alicnft  MvanUoa 
voold  be  eooaMwwl  ortueal. 


accident  will  continue  to  taicreaae  durins  the 
1M7  summer  montba. 

aaiaii  soasa  isvaaiwanosa 
Tbe  Safety  Board  dlapatdaed  teama  of  tai- 
vcetlgatora  to  examine  tbe  drcmnstancea  of 
aeveral  recent  operational  errora.  Tbeae 
teama  were  ataffed  wltb  an  operational  in- 
vestlgator-ln-charie.  two  air  traffic  oontrol 
apfrrta"-*-  and  a  human  performance  Invea- 
tlgator. 

On  FMiruary  SS.  ISTT.  a  runway  tncuralon 
accident  occurred  at  the  Laa  Angelea  Inter- 
national Airport,  lioa  Angelea,  California. 
Tbe  accident  bivolved  a  collision  between 
ConUnental  AbUzMa  fillet  SM.  a  Boetais 
717,  and  NMSM.  a  Caaana  SIOR.  FUgbt  SSS 
bad  been  cleared  to  take  off  on  runway  2BR 
by  the  tower  aouth  local  oontroUer  while 
tbe  Ceaana  had  been  cleared  to  taxi  acrom 
runway  2SR  by  the  aouth  ground  controller. 
The  abtraft  collided  at  tbe  Interaeetlon  of 
runway  aSR  and  Taxiway  47J  when  the 
right  main  landing  gear  of  tbe  Boebig  737, 
wblch  bad  Juat  lifted  off,  atrucb  the  vertical 
rtaWI*—^  of  tbe  Ceaana  SIOR  caualng  aub- 
,^fw»«»i  damage  to  tbe  Cessna  airplane. 

On  liiarcb  SI.  1M7.  an  operational  error 
biddent  occurred  In  tbe  alrapace  controUed 
by  tbe  Clevebmd  Ab  Route  Traffic  Control 
Center  (ARTCC)  near  tbe  Dryer  navigation- 
al flx.  Tbe  error  Involved  Northwest  flight 
427  a  DC-S.  en  route  from  AUentoam.  Peim- 
aylvanU.  to  Detroit.  Michigan,  and  N6SDC, 
a  Falcon  DA50.  en  route  from  Saginaw, 
Mt«'mg*n,  to  Waahlngton.  DC.  Flight  427 
was  given  a  beadbig  of  seo'  and  a  deacent 
frtm  flight  level  (FL)  2»0  to  FL  240.  Tbe 
Falcon  waa  at  FL  290  and  was  turned  to  a 
beading  of  170*.  then  waa  turned  further  to 
310'  and  cleared  to  cUmb  to  FL  SIO.  The  two 
abplaoM  paaaed  each  other  with  iv^  mllea 
borlBoaal  and  800  feet  vertical  aeparaUon. 

On  April  ».  1987.  an  operational  error  Inci- 
dent occurred  to  tbe  Bridgeport.  ConnecU- 
cut.  aector  of  the  Boaton  ARTCC.  The  error 
tavolved  Pan  Atoerlcan  fUfht  62S,  a  B727, 
en  route  from  LaOuardla,  New  York,  to 
Boston.    lUaaacbuaetta.    and    ConUnental 
AirUnea  flight  S02.  a  DC-9  en  route  from 
Dullea.    Vbgtola.    to    Bradtey    Airport    at 
WtaMtoor  Locka.  Conitectknit.  The  radar  oon- 
troUer iaeued  a  cUmb  dearanoe  to  fll^t  628 
to  14.000  feet  and  provided  a  traffic  advisory 
oimoemtog  flight  OOX  Pan  American  flight 
628  advlaed  be  bad  traffic  to  alsbt  The 
radar  ccmtroUer  tho«isht  that  he  had  laaued 
a  deacent  clearance  to  16.000  feet  to  flight 
802  and  that  vertical  aeparatlon  would  exist 
when  the  abcraft  fllghtpatba  croaaed.  Actu- 
aUy   he  had  laaued  a  descent  clearance  to 
14.000  feet  which  haa  been  acknowledged. 
Tbe  fll^tcrew  of  Pan  American  flight  628 
adjusted  their  rate  of  climb  to  avoid  a  po- 
tential midab  colli  ton  and  aeparatlon  waa 
loat  when  the  aircraft  paaaed  with  400  feet 
vertteal  aeparatlon  and  0.S9  mUe  lateral  aep- 
aratlon. 

On  April  9.  1987.  an  operational  error  led 
to  a  runway  Incursion  Incident  at  Ix>gan 
International  Airport,  Boaton.  during  night 
VFR  weather  oondltlona.  Tbe  error  tovolved 
Northweat  flight  S6.  a  DC-9.  taxltag  for 
^tiH««**  on  runaway  9  and  PrecUion  AlrUnea 
flight  609.  a  BK-M  whlcb  haa  been  cleared 
for  a  visual  approach  to  land  on  runway  4L. 
There  was  tralnlns  to  progreaa  on  both  tbe 
local  and  ground  oontrol  positions.  The  local 
oontroUer  approved  the  request  of  fUgbtU 
to  croaa  on  runway  4L  and  while  It  waa  exit- 
tog  the  runway,  flight  609  reportedly  over- 
flew the  vertical  taU  of  the  DC-9.  The  tower 
aupervlaor  became  concerned  aa  be  otaaerved 


the  toddent  developing.  Although  be  vocal- 
ised bk  concern,  tbe  error  atill  ooeurred. 

On  April  IS.  1987.  an  operational  error  to- 
ddent occurred  at  tbe  wmi«ii*.«»«  aector  of 
tbe  Boaton  ARTCC.  Tbe  error  tovolved 
UBAlr  flight  84.  a  B-7S7  en  route  from 
PhUadelpbla.  Pennaylvanla.  to  Boaton.  and 
■astera  Air  Unas  fUght  OM.  a  B-727  en 
route  from  Boston  to  Waahlngton  Natlooal 
Airport.  Tbe  aircraft  were  on  oppoatte  direc- 
tion and  parallel  oouraea,  with  flli^t  8M 
Isvel  at  FL  380  and  fll^t  84  level  at  PL  370. 
Tbe  radar  controller  laaued  a  climb  dear- 
anoe  to  fUgbt  84  to  FL  2M  as  the  aircraft 
were  passing.  Tbe  aircraft  did  not  have 
ataadard  aeparatlop  when  tbe  conflict  alert 
aethrated.  Tbe  aircraft  paaaed  wltb  400  feet 
vertical  aeparatlon  and  2.M  mllea  lateral 
aeparatlon. 

On  April  18. 1967,  an  operatianal  error  to- 
ddent occurred  at  tbe  Manchester  Terminal 
Radar  Appraadi  Oontrol  (TRAOON)  poai- 
tloo  wbldi  la  a  part  of  tbe  Boston  ARTOC. 
The  error  tovolved  Bar  Harbor  Airlines 
fillet  768,  a  BE-M  en  route  from  Boston  to 
Burilngton,  Vermont,  at  8,000  feet  and 
N45eDA.  a  PA-SI  en  route  fnxn  Bangor, 
Maine,  to  Teterboro.  New  Jeraey,  at  8.000 
feet.  Both  aircraft  were  on  toatrument 
fU^t  rulea  (IFR)  fllghtplana.  and  tbe  air- 
craft paaaed  with  0  lateral  and  approximate- 
ly 300  feet  vertical  aeparatkm  as  tbe  BB-M 
waa  noaed  over  to  avoid  an  »««mi«»nt  midair 
colllaion.  Tbe  radar  controller  waa  aware  of 
the  pending  conflict,  yet  waa  buay  laaulng 
ooordtoatloo  Instruetloas  and  holding  sir- 
craft  to  bla  airspace  aa  a  reault  of  adjacent 
center  aector  mturatlon.  Tbe  oontroUer  did 
laaue  a  deacent  dearanee  to  flight  768  when 
tbe  aircraft  were  approximately  1  mile 
apart.  Both  aircraft  filed  a  near  mldab  colll- 
ahm  report  aa  a  reault  of  tbe  near  colllaion. 

Tbe  Safety  Board'a  recent  and  past  tovea- 
tlgatlona  of  operational  errora  (and  runway 
tocuralana  Inddenta)  have  diacloaed  that  the 
factors  and  dreumstanom  of  tbe  errmrs  vsry 
and  tbat  the  errora  cannot  be  attributed  to 
one  atogle  cauae.  Moat  of  the  occurrencea. 
particttlarty  thoae  wblch  have  tovolved 
tower  personnel,  were  tbe  reault  of  a  break- 
down to  controller  proeedurea,  poor  coordi- 
nation, and  a  general  lack  of  aupervlslon.  In 
many  of  tbe  eaaea  deecrfbed  to  a  fecial  to- 
vftlgatlon  of  runway  Incuraiana.*  Safety 
Board  tovestlgaton  found  tbat  supervlsora 
were  dther  working  a  control  poaltlon  or 
performing  other  dutiea  which  preduded 
their  avaUabUlty  to  provide  overslgbt  and 
reaolutlon  of  developing  oonfllcta.  Tbe 
Safety  Board'a  flndlnga  gennally  aupport 
tbe  FAA'B  analysis  •  wblch  shows  that  oper- 
atloaal  errora  are  committed  by  both  experi- 
enced and  Inexperlenoed  oontroUera  and  are 
Juat  aa  apt  to  occur  during  perloda  when 
traffic  la  moderate  or  light  aa  when  traffic  la 
heavy.  Nooetbeleaa.  the  Safety  Board  be- 
llevea that  a  oonttaual  Inereaae  to  dally 
workload  can  be  a  factor  which  Increases  a 
oontroUer'B  nilnerabiUty  for  error,  that 
longer  perloda  between  breaks  and  tbe 
cydic  nature  of  tbe  workload  can  lead  to  an 
Insidious  Ion  of  attenttvenem  during  a 
period  of  reduced  traffic. 

When  Safety  Board  taveatlgatori  toter- 
vlewed  randomly  selected  controllera  to 
TRACON.  tower,  and  ARTCC  fadlltlea. 
neariy   aU   of   tboae   totervlewed   to   tbe 


ARTOC  fadlltlea  expreaaed  concern  about 
the  Increastog  levds  of  traffic  they  were  re- 
quired to  control  during  some  periods  of 
theb  work  ablfta.  They  stated  that  certato 
aectors  become  extremely  busy  snd  present 
complex  traffic  altuatlona  during  aome  peri- 
oda  aa  air  carrier  airplanes  open,te  to  and 
from  their  major  hubs  for  flight  connec- 
ttona. 

The  oontrollen'  obaervatlana  of  a  contto- 
ually  growing  workload  are  substantiated  by 
a  recent  FAA  report  wbibh  ahowa  tbat  at  22 
alrporta.  tbe  average  daily  operationa  for 
February  1987  have  Increaaed  10.2  percent 
when  oompored  to  July  IMl.  Just  before  the 
ProfessloDsl  Air  Traffic  ControUer  Orgsnl- 
satlon  (PATCO)  walkout.  Individually, 
tbeae  data  abow  tbat  Atlanta  has  Increaaed 
28  percent.  Loa  Angelea  haa  Increaaed  17 
percent,  Detroit  baa  Increased  48  percent, 
and  Newark  has  Inereaaed  56  percent.  This 
aame  r^xirt  ahowa  tbat  tbe  average  dally 
operations  at  the  30  ARTCCa  have  to- 
creased  10.4  percent  when  compared  to 
IMl.  Indhrldually.  tbeae  daU  abow  tbe  aver- 
age at  Atlanta  ARTCC  haa  tocreaaed  28  per- 
cent, Loa  Angelea  bas  Increased  S5  percent, 
and  Boston,  JaekaonvUle.  and  Waahlngton 
ARTCCa  have  aU  tocreaaed  31  percent. 

WhUe  the  oontroUera  did  not  beUeve  that 
the  current  attuation  abould  be  categorised 
aa  "unaafe."  many  believed  tbat  an  unaafe 
altuatlCHi  could  develop  If  tbe  traffic  volume 
conttouea  to  Inereaae.  In  fact,  many  control- 
lers to  the  fadlltlea  expreaaed  concero  tbat 
tbe  omtroUer  staff  on  board  wOl  not  be  auf - 
fldent  to  terms  of  numbers,  quallflcationa, 
and  experience  to  cope  with  the  needs  of 
their  tadUty  during  tbe  «'«»"'"g  summer.  In 
addition,  the  oontroUera  bdleve  that  over- 
time needa  and  aeheduled  leave  wOl  exacer- 
bate tbe  problem,  particularly  where  tbe 
flexibUlty  to  uae  aome  oontroUera  to  buay 
podtlona  la  limited  by  Individual  quallflca- 
tlona.  They  were  concerned  tbat  many  of 
tbe  oontroUera  who  wiU  be  staffing  buay  po- 
altiona  thla  aummer  have  not  bad  experi- 
ence handling  tbe  ocmiplex  air  traffic  con- 
trol altuations  tbat  devdop  when  the  cir- 
cumvention of  thtmderstorms  is  required, 
and  to  do  ao  imder  tocreaaed  levels  of  traffic 
could  lead  to  an  unaafe  condition. 


I  deUUcd  tnf  onnaUoD.  read,  apedal  In- 
Raport— "Runwar  lacuntans  at  Ooo- 

troOad  atovofts  Id  tb*  Unttad  etaUs"  (MT8B/SIR- 

SS/Sl). 
•Frame  of  Opanttanal  Bran  and  Devtattoas  in 

thtVJS.  Air  Traffic  Syatem,  Calendar  Tear  1SS6. 


Tbe  function  of  tbe  ATC  la  to  promote 
and  aaaure  tbe  safe,  orderly,  and  expedlttoua 
flow  of  aircraft  from  theb  departure  to 
their  deatlnatlons.  Tbe  system  bas  evolved 
wltb  tbe  growth  of  air  traffic  toto  a  complex 
array  of  ground-baaed  radar  systems,  com- 
puters, navigational  aide,  and  «m«i«"ti1«»», 
tion  equipment.  Tbe  Safety  Board  acknowl- 
edgea  that  the  continual  advancementa  of 
tbia  ayatem  ainoe  the  early  1970'a  twoimWng 
the  en  route  and  terminal  radar.  confUet 
alert  logic,  and  airspace  aegregation  have 
bad  aignlflcant  effecta  on  both  aafety  and 
ayatem  capadty.  Although  there  are  aaaort- 
ed  automated  f  eaturea.  tbe  primary  element 
to  the  ayatem  rematoa  tbe  air  traffic  con- 
troller. The  oontroUera  stIU  muat  nwntally 
perceive  and  project  the  flow  of  aircraft  aa 
they  enter  their  aaaigned  airspace,  dedde 
the  direction  and  altitude  that  each  aircraft 
muat  fly  to  order  to  pam  throu^  the  air- 
space whUe  maiwt^iwfaig  a  preacribed  aepa- 
ratlon from  aU  of  tbe  other  aircraft,  and 
"fmmimlrat'f  tbe  proper  commands  to  the 
pUot.  A  controller  may  have  more  than  30 
aircraft  to  track  and  direct  at  a  given  time. 
Tbe  Safety  Board  reoognlaea  that  It  la  a  de- 
manding task  tbat  reqiilres  special  apti- 
tudea,  training,  experience,  and  mental  dis- 
cipline. 


In  August  IMl.  over  11,000  controQeri  of 
tbe  total  stsff  of  about  17.000  were  termi- 
nated after  ttie  PATCO  walkout.  In  antld- 
patton  of  the  PATCO  atrlke.  tbe  FAA  bad 
developed  a  contingency  plan  wbldi  was  tail- 
tiated  after  the  walkout.  Tbe  plan  permit- 
ted oonttoued  operation  of  the  ATC  ayatem 
at  a  restricted  level  by  tbe  remslning  con- 


troller workforce  sugmmted  by  FAA  supers 
vlsmr  staff.  mlUtary  oontroUera,  and  tbe  ex- 
tenatve  uae  of  overtime.  The  ATC  restric- 
tions tanposed  toduded  tbe  aUocatloPB  of 
alota  for  aeheduled  traffic  to  and  out  of 
major  abporU  and  a  reservatton  system  to 
limit  general  aviation  aocem  to  tbe  ATC 
system.  At  the  same  time,  the  FAA  under- 
took a  maaalve  program  to  hire  and  trato  a 
rq>laoement  workforce  at  an  aocderated 
pace.  Tbe  combined  eff orta  of  traffic  reatilo- 
tkma  and  rcstaffing  snd  tbe  dedicated  per- 
formsnce  of  the  working  oimtrOUera  sus- 
tained tbe  system  from  IMl  through  1084. 
The  Safety  Board  beUevea  tbat  the  FAA'a 
performance  during  tbat  period  waa  oom- 
mendable.  By  1084.  the  restafftog  efforts 
bad  progresaed  to  tbe  extent  tbst  the  slot 
sUocatfam  and  general  aviation  reaervatlon 
programs  were  lifted  except  tor  four  major 
airports*  defined  aa  bigh-denalty  traffic  alr- 
porta where  specific  Umttatlnns  are  atOl  im- 
posed on  the  number  of  IFR  operatioaa  tbat 
can  be  scheduled  or  reserved  during  any 
given  hour. 

Aocem  to  the  ATC  ayston  today  ia  other- 
wlae  unrestricted  except  for  the  daOy  meter- 
tog  of  traffic  to  the  ayatem  provided  by  a 
limited  flow  control  program  wbldi  is  man- 
aged from  a  Central  Flow  Oontnd  Faculty 
to  the  FAA'a  Waahlngton  beadquarteia.  Tbe 
preaent  flow  oontrol  program  la  t^iMiMirt  to 
malntato  a  flow  of  aircraft  toto  tbe  major 
termlnsls  wblcb  ia  consistent  with  tbe  es- 
tabllsbed  soceptsnoes  tax  tboae  alrporta 
with  conaideration  for  factors  such  ss  termi- 
nal area  weather  and  runway  configuration 
to  uae.  Tbe  program  Is  not  capable  of  detect- 
ing or  preventing  a  traffic  overload  to  Indi- 
vidual ARTCC  aectors.  During  en  route 
flight,  the  aircraft  deatined  for  the  different 
maJw  termlnala  totermlx  wltb  eadi  other 
and  with  aircraft  bound  for  lem  buay  alr- 
porta for  which  there  are  no  flow  cootrbl 
Umlta.  Ccmaequently,  the  present  flow  con- 
trol baa  no  predictive  capability  for  aeet<n' 
aaturatkm  and  en  route  traffic  la  regulated 
at  tbe  ARTCC  and  TRAOON  fSdllty  leveL 
Tbls  regulation  Is  effected  by  traffic  manag- 
ers who  are  reaponalble  for  monltortog  tbe 
overaD  situation  and  by  todlvldual  control- 
lera who  meter  the  traffic  by  •"**"*»*"**'g 
preacribed  to-traU  aeparatlon  dlstanofa  to 
enaure  tbat  traffic  Is  pamfil  from  aector  to 
aector  and  en  route  to  terminal  facflltlea  to 
an  orderly  progreaslon 

Although  the  level  of  traffic  operating 
witbto  tbe  ATC  ayatem  baa  been  permitted 
to  Inereaae.  the  controller  wwkfaioe  baa  not 
yet  reached  Ita  fuU  strength.  Ibe  total 
number  of  controller  peraonnd  on  board  la 
doae  to  tbe  atated  objective  of  16,338.  How- 
ever, many  of  tbeae  controUers  stiu  have  to 
comidete  thdr  training,  and  tbe  FAA  muat 
redistribute  CMitroUers  to  understaffed  f  a- 
dUtiea  before  complete  atabOlty  of  the 
wcHkforoe  Is  achieved.  Kven  thai.  It  wOl 
take  yeara  to  reacquire  a  workforce  with  an 
experience  level  comparable  to  that  which 
existed  beton  tbe  IMl  PATCO  walkout. 


<Tlie  blgb-damttr  traffic  alrporti  are  Jobn  P. 
Kmnedy.  TraOnanHa.  CBare,  and  Washlnston  Na- 
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Howvrer,   the  itnncth   ftod   experience 
levtf  of  Uie  ooBtroller  workforce  la  only  one 
of  Mveral  faeton  which  affect  the  aMUty  of 
the  ATC  ■jMtMB  to  Mcnmmortate  incrorim 
levels  of  traffic  nfety.  Kven  with  a  fuU  staff 
of    trained    and    ezpertenoed    controUera. 
there  to  a  Umlt  to  ATC  Dratem  capacity  Im- 
poaed  by  the  required  vadng  of  alnrianas 
that  can  be  landed  and  departed  from  the 
airport  runways  available  (airport  aooept- 
■noe  ratea)  and  the  rate  at  which  airplanes 
can  be  Intermixed  as  they  move  with  an  or- 
deriy    flow     and     prescribed    separations 
throuch  a  given  volume  of  at  route  air- 
space. Other  factors  atfectlnc  these  rates  in- 
clude the  conplezlty  introduced  by  Individ- 
ual sector  leocraphical  slae  and  charaeater- 
IsUos,  canv«r«taic  airways,  the  presence  of 
hannlous  weather,  radio  frequency  oonses- 
tion.  and  the  wide  variation  of  performance 
eharaetertatta  of  different  airplanes.  The 
Safety  Board  believes  that  the  peak  traffic 
flow  in  some  parts  of  the  ATC  system  today 
Is  approaching  the  limits  ImiMsed  by  these 
eoMlderatloiw.  In  fact,  the  present  staffing 
ibortages  of  certain  faculties  notwithstand- 
ing. ATC  facilities  now  are  generally  able  to 
staff  aU  oontnd  positloas  with  qualified  per- 
SMw  durtiw  the  periods  when  peak  traffic 
flow  Is  anticipated  Thus,  whUe  the  overall 
level  of  experience  may  be  a  factor,  the 
■tafflnc  shortages  per  se  are  probably  not  a 
ilgniflcant  limitation  to  the  maximum  level 
of  traffic  that  can  be  nfely  handled  during 
the  peak  p«1odB.  The  staffing  shortages 
might  become  a  factor  in  the  total  dally  ca- 
pacity of  the  ATC  system  If  the  need  to 
handle  peak  traffic  were  extended  through- 
out the  day.  thus  requiring  that  all  control 
poattloiM  remain  staffed  for  prolonged  peri- 
oita.  However,  the  Safety  Board  does  not  be- 
lieve that  arbitrary  Increases  In  the  number 
of  controllers,  over  the  presently  authorised 
full  staffliw  level,  would  produce  a  oorre- 
■pondliw  Inereaae  In  the  number  of  aircraft 
that  the  ATC  system  could  handle  safely. 

During  the  last  several  months  airlines 
have    experienced    mounUng    delays    tor 
acheduled  departure  and  arrival  flights.  De- 
regulation   and    airline    hubblng    concepts 
have  been  major  factors  In  theee  delays, 
which  have  been  increasing  and  will  conUn- 
ue  to  rtae  with  the  increase  In  flighU  during 
the  upcoming  summer  travel  period  imless 
corrective    action    Is    Implemented.    Theee 
delays  occur  because  the  airlines  schedule 
more  departure  and  arrival  flighU  during  a 
specific  time  period  than  the  airports  and 
ATC  system  can  accommodate.  The  FAA 
has  stated  that  it  will  continue  to  adhere  to 
Its  policy  to  bold  airplanes  on  the  ground  at 
their  departure  points  untQ  the  ATC  system 
capacity  to  capable  of  handling  the  airplanes 
for   their  entire   fUght   routing,    and   the 
Safety  Board  strongly  supports  this  policy. 
The<»etlcally.  airplanea  should  not  be  re- 
qiUred  to  fly  holding  patterns  as  a  result  of 
In-tUght  delays  except  for  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances such  as  weather,  runway  clos- 
ings,  or  ground  equipment  discrepancies. 
However,  during  visits  to  the  Boston  and 
Cleveland  ARTCCs.  Safety  Board  investiga- 
tots  learned  that  some  aircraft  destined  for 
Boston  Logan  Airport  and  Chicago  (^Hare 
Airport  are  required  to  hold  in  flight  be- 
cause airborne  traffic  Is  exceeding  the  air- 
port sooeptance  rates.  The  Safety  Board  be- 
lieves that  this  situation  Indicates  UmitSr 
tlons  In  the  ability  of  the  present  ATC  flow 
control  program  to  adjust  system  demand  to 
match  system  capacity. 

The  Safety  Board  Is  particularly  con- 
cerned that  any  FAA  actions  to  succumb  to 
Industry    and    public    pressure    to    reduce 


delays  by  relaxing  rcstricUons  on  access  to 
the  ATC  system  will  overtax  airport  and 
contioUer  capabilities.  In  this  regard,  the 
FAA's  recent  acUons  to  relax  several  flow 
control  measures,  including  a  reduction  In 
In-traU  restrictions  to  as  UtUe  ss  10  nautical 
miles  In  some  airspace,  could  adversely 
affect  controller  workload  and  compromise 
■yrtem  safety.  The  Safety  Board  la  not 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  PAA  eval- 
uated the  potential  Impact  of  these  actions 
and  believes  that  a  thorough  analysis  must 
consider  such  factors  as  controller  work- 
force experience  and  the  complexlUes  that 
can  arise  when  thunderstorms  develop  sud- 
denly. ^  , 

The  Safety  Board  believes  that  a  safer 
way  to  reduce  airline  delays  and  to  alleviate 
the  peaks  In  ATC  system  demand  la  to 
Impose  realistic  flight  scheduling  by  all  the 
air  carriers.  Some  departure  and  arrival 
times  for  scheduled  fUghU  must  be  resched- 
uled to  times  when  the  airports  and  ATC 
■yatem  are  underused.  The  Safety  Board 
understands  that  the  recent  efforts  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
(08T)  and  the  PAA  to  eUdt  cooperation 
with  the  airlines  to  resolve  scheduling  peaks 
has  been  partJaUy  successful.  The  Safety 
Board  believes  that  the  GST  and  FAA 
should  continue  to  encourage  and  coordi- 
nate voluntary  actions  by  the  air  carriers  to 
achieve  schedules  compaUble  with  ATC 
system  capacity.  U  voluntary  measures  are 
not  sucoemful.  the  FAA  should  review  the 
need  for  other  sctlons  such  as  an  extension 
In  the  applicaUon  of  the  high-density  traffic 
airport  limitations. 

The  Safety  Board  believes  that  the  key  to 
achieving  m^'tmiim  ATC  system  capacity 
involves  the  Implementation  of  effective 
and  efficient  traffic  management  programs. 
These  traffic  management  or  flow  control 
programs  should  be  automated  and  should 
Include  predlcUve  capabUlties  based  on  the 
dynamic  analysis  of  traffic  conditions.  The 
traffic  management  programs  should  be 
adequate  to  ensure  that  the  workload  of  in- 
dividual controllers  does  not  exceed  safe 

levels.  ^_,  .  ^ 

The  Safety  Board's  staff  has  been  briefed 
on  the  FAA's  new  aircraft  situation  display 
(ASD)  which  has  been  developed  for  use  in 
lU  Central  Plow  Control  Facility.  The 
Safety  Board  understands  that  this  new 
program  will  provide  the  capablUty  for  flow 
control  technicians  to  analyse  real-time 
traffic  conditions  in  all  30  domestic 
ARTCCa  The  Safety  Board  hopes  that  the 
program  will  be  used  to  conduct  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  Individual  ARTCC  sectors 
which  have  been  Identified  ss  reaching  traf- 
fic saturation  at  certain  times  In  the  day. 
Such  an  analysis  should  enable  the  FAA  to 
examine  current  departures  and  arrivals  at 
major  airports  and  the  routes  of  flight  In 
between  so  that  traffic  management  solu- 
Uoos  can  be  developed  to  alleviate  the  peak 
traffic  period.  The  Safety  Board  beUeves 
this  new  flow  control  tool  should  signifi- 
cantly enhance  the  FAAs  abUlty  to  reduce 
peak  traffic  periods  In  specific  ATC  system 
MCtors  and  airspace. 

As  a  result  of  lU  investigation,  the  Nation- 
al TransportaUon  Safety  Board  recom- 
mends that  the  Federal  AvlaUon  Adminis- 
tration: 

Take  Immediate  action  to  reduce  the  max- 
imum acceptance  rates  at  those  alrporU 
now  monitored  by  the  Central  Flow  Control 
PacUlty.  and  place  llmlU  on  en  route  flight 
plan  approval  to  the  extent  necessary— 

To  ensure  that  the  peak  traffic  in  Air 
Route  Traffic  Control  Center  sectors  result- 


ing from  the  intermixing  of  aircraft  des- 
tined for  different  alrporU  remains  at  or 
below  present  levels;  and 

To  ensure  that  In-flight  holding  Is  limited 
to  unpredictable  drcumstanoes 
untU  these  factors  are  included  in  an  auto- 
mated predictive  air  traffic  control  system 
flow  control  program  based  on  dynamic  slt- 
uaUon  analysis.  (Class  I,  Urgent  Action)  (A- 
87-63) 

Tnltiati*  a  program  to  solicit  controller 
views  and  to  analyse  pertinent  daU  such  ss 
traffic  count  reports  from  the  offline  snaly- 
sls  management  program  (CAMP),  extract- 
ed radar  data,  air-to-ground  communication 
tapea.  etc,  and  use  tools  such  as  the  aircraft 
sltuaUon  display—  _  ^^   ^ 

To  Identify  critical  Air  Route  Traffic  Con- 
trol Center  and  Terminal  Radar  Approach 
Control  sectors; 

To  establish  criteria  for  the  sector  maxi- 
mum safe  traffic  density  In  critical  sectors; 
To  develop  a  means  for  predicting  periods 
when    traffic    leveU    might    approach    or 
exceed  safe  limits;  and 

To  develop  procedures  or  actions  to  pre- 
vent sector  overload  by  altemaUve  flight 
routing,  revised  sector  design,  or  establish- 
ing more  effecUve  flow  control  measures. 
(Class  11,  Priority  AcUon)  (A-«7-53) 

Permit  no  further  relaxaUon  in  flow  con- 
trol measures  Including  the  en  route  miles 
In-traU  separaUon  restrictions  prescribing 
the  flow  of  traffic  in  those  Air  Route  Traf- 
fic Control  Center  sectors  and  Terminal 
Radar  Approach  Control  airspace  that  feed 
the  major  terminal  fadllUes.  and  continue 
to  analyse  snd  monitor  the  effect  of  previ- 
ously reduced  in-trail  separaUon  restrictions 
to  determine  the  effect  on  controller  work- 
load, considering  controller  experience  and 
the  potential  Impact  of  siunmer  thunder- 
storms. (Clam  n.  Priority  AcUon)  (A-«7-M) 
Publish  In  Notices  to  Airmen  or  in  a 
widely  circulated  Advisory  Circular  the  loca- 
tions and  time  periods  where  traffic  density 
is  approaching  critical  limits,  and  encourage 
nonscheduled  flighU  to  select  departure  and 
arrival  times  and  appropriate  altern^ 
routing  to  avoid  crtUcal  areas.  (Clam  II.  Pri- 
ority Action)  (A-<7-56) 

Burnett.  Chairman.  Goldman.  Vice  Chair- 
man, and  Lauber  and  Nail,  Members,  con- 
curred in  these  recommendations. 

By:  Jim  Buassi'i, 

CAoirmaii. 
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O'HAXX    COHTUSIOll    LXADS    TO    NlAS-COIXI- 

sioif  w  Am— JstsFlt  WrrHM  QoAaraa- 

Muxor  KscH  Othxb 

(By  Laura  Parker) 

An  American  Airlines  Jetliner  leaving 
O'Hare  IntemaUonal  Airport  In  Chicago 
last  Friday  passed  within  a  quarter  mile  of 
an  Incoming  American  flight  after  air  traf- 
fic controUers  confused  the  departing  Jetlin- 
er with  a  United  Airlines  plan  that  had 
taken  off  moments  eariler. 

The  Incident  occurred  Just  before  8  p.m— 
at  the  height  of  the  usual  Friday  night  rush 
hour  at  O'Hare.  and  about  an  ho»u-  after  a 
supervisor  at  the  nearby  Chicago  control 
center  asked  that  air  traffic  be  thinned  out 
because  the  area  was  overcrowded  with 
planes.  ^     .  .     ..  _ 

•A  mess, "  the  supervisor  wrote  into  the 
log  book  that  night  He  said  the  O'Hare  su- 
pervisor described  the  sltuaUon  as  "the 
worst  I've  ever  seen.  Aircraft  were  squawk- 
ing the  wrong  beacon  code.  .  .  .  Some 
climbing,  some  not.  A  real  screwup." 


"This  Isn't  a  safe  operation."  the  supervi- 
sor concluded,  ss  he  described  the  distances 
maintained  between  planes  traversing  the 
skies  over  (Chicago. 

The  Incident  was  the  second  near  ■collision 
in  five  days  and  drew  the  attenUon  of  Na- 
tional Trusportatlon  Safety  Board  investi- 
gators, who  said  yesterday  the  pair  of  near 
collisions  provides  further  evidence  of  the 
need  to  act  on  the  board's  recommendaUon 
that  the  Federal  AvlaUon  Administration 
reduce  air  traffic  In  the  most  congested 
areas  during  the  peak  stimmer  travel  season. 

"The  broader  Impllcatloiu  of  this  investi- 
gation are  an  indication  to  us  of  the  prob- 
lems we  tried  to  bring  to  the  FAA's  atten- 
Uon May  13,"  said  Alan  Pollock,  a  spokes- 
man for  the  board.  Board  chairman  Jim 
Burnett,  who  has  sharply  criticized  the  FAA 
for  running  the  air  traffic  control  system 
"up  to  the  red  line,"  declined  to  comment. 

Safety  board  Investigators  are  also  prob- 
ing a  report  that  a  controller's  error  on 
June  3  led  to  a  near-collision  between  a 
Northwest  Airlines  Jetliner  and  military 
plane  over  South  Dakota.  The  pilot  of  the 
Northwest  Plane,  a  Boeing  737,  told  Investi- 
gators that  If  he  had  not  taken  evasive 
action,  he  would  have  collided  with  the  mili- 
tary plane. 

In  the  Chicago  Incident,  no  evasive  action 
was  taken.  The  two  American  Jetliners 
passed  within  a  quarter-mile  horisontally 
and  500  feet  verUcally,  NTSB  Investigators 
said. 

Controllers  told  investigators  that  Chica- 
go air  traffic  was  "heavy  and  complex"  at 
the  time  of  the  incident.  According  to  inves- 
tigators, the  Friday  night  rush  was  building 
when  at  about  6:40  pjn.  the  supervisor  at 
the  Chicago  Air  Route  Traffic  Control 
Center  asked  a  traffic  management  special- 
ist to  reduce  the  number  of  planes  depart- 
ing to  the  west  from  O'Hare. 

Traffic  was  not  reduced,  however,  and 
about  an  hour  later,  a  United  Airlines  Jet 
and  American  Airlines  Fight  637  to  Las 
Vegas  prepared  to  take  off.  The  United  plan 
took  off  first  and  was  mistakenly  assigned 
the  American  Jet's  flight  number  by  an  air 
traffic  assistant.  The  Information  went  into 
the  computer  and  showed  on  the  radar 
scope  ss  the  blip  that  presented  the  United 
flight. 

About  three  minutes  later,  the  real  Ameri- 
can Flight  637  took  off,  but  because  its 
flight  information  was  assigned  to  the 
United  flight,  the  American  plane  appeared 
on  the  radar  scope  as  an  unspecified  plane. 

The  controller  working  the  departure  saw 
the  United  plane  move  across  his  radar  and, 
thinking  it  was  American  FUght  637,  told 
the  pilot  of  that  plane  to  turn  left  and  climb 
to  33.000  feet. 

The  United  pQot.  not  knowing  the  control- 
ler was  actually  speaking  to  him,  ignored 
the  InstrucUoiM.  The  American  pilot  did 
not. 

When  the  American  pilot  followed  the  in- 
struction, and  because  he  wasn't  where  the 
controller  thought  he  was.  he  rsmril  within 
500  feet  of  incoming  American  night  393. 

In  a  letter  dated  June  6.  FAA  chief 
Donald  D.  Engen  told  the  NTSB  he  had 
asked  that  "Immediate  steps"  be  taken  to 
correct  control  pracUces  that  led  to  the  mis- 
understanding between  the  two  control  fa- 
cilities and  caused  the  near-oollision. 

"Has  what  happened  caused  us  to  feel 
that  we  should  reduce  or  constaln  traffic 
flow  in  the  Chicago  area?"  Engen  asked  in 
the  letter.  "We  have  determined  that  flow 
management  procedures,  when  properly  ap- 
pUed.  do  maintain  a  safe  level  of  operaUon 
in  the  Chicago  area." 


Engen  added  that  traffic  patterns  around 
Chicago  will  be  reviewed,  and  two  supervi- 
sors from  the  (Chicago  center  have  been 
moved  to  the  control  tower  at  O'Hare  to 
monitor  all  departure  sectors. 

Mr.  BTRD,  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Lau- 
TDTBiRG,  Chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion, earlier  spoke  with  reference  to  a 
resolution  being  submitted  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  immedi- 
ately implement  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board's  recommenda- 
tion of  May  13,  1987.  The  NTSB  rec- 
ommended that  the  FAA  take  immedi- 
ate action  to  improve  air  safety  by  lim- 
iting peak  air  traffic  levels  at  certain 
air  traffic  control  facilities  this 
summer. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  resolution,  and  I  thank  Mr,  Iav- 
TENBERG  for  his  leadership  in  this 
effort.  I  have  been  concerned  for  some 
time  that  the  margin  of  safety  in  our 
air  traffic  system  has  been  deteriorat- 
ing. Long-term  efforts  to  improve  air 
safety  have  fallen  dangerously  behind 
schedule  and  will  do  little  or  nothing 
to  alleviate  what  could  become  an 
emergency  situation  in  our  skies  this 
summer.  Therefore.  I  was  particularly 
alarmed  by  FAA's  rejection  of  the 
NTSB's  recommendations. 

Fortunately,  there  are  signs  that  the 
administration  may  be  listening  to  our 
concerns.  Last  week.  Transportation 
Secretary  Elizabeth  Dole  informed 
Congress  that  the  administration  in- 
tencls  to  submit  an  amendment  to  its 
fiscal  year  1988  budget  request  that 
will  increase  the  FAA  operations  ac- 
count by  $51.5  million.  This  will  allow 
for  the  addition  of  955  air  traffic  con- 
trollers. Secretary  Dole  graciously  in- 
dicated that  DOT  had  underestimated 
future  growth  in  air  traffic  by  half 
and.  consequently,  drastically  underes- 
timated the  need  for  more  controllers, 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  Secretary 
Dole  for  the  action  that  she  is  taking. 
She  is  being  forthright,  she  is  being 
realistic.  I  take  this  as  a  hopeful  >n 
that  there  is  a  more  resiwnsible  aiii- 
tude  toward  safety  that  is  being  t.  keu 
at  the  FAA. 

I  believe  the  next  step  is  for  the 
FAA  to  fully  implement  the  NTSB 
recommendations  as  called  for  by  Sen- 
ator LAtTTEIfBERG'S  rCSOlUtion. 

But  there  is  still  much  more  to  be 
done,  both  for  the  short  term  as  well 
as  the  long  term.  The  national  air- 
space plan,  or  NAS  plan,  must  move 
forward  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
FAA  must  do  a  better  job  of  wisely 
spending  the  money  that  air  travelers 
have  put  into  the  aviation  trust  fund 
for  facilities  and  equipment  modern- 
ization. Congress  and  air  travelers 
have  done  their  part— the  money  is 
available,  but  the  FAA  has  thus  far 
been  unable  to  obligate  over  $5  billion 
of  that  trust  fund. 


Also,  transponders  must  be  required 
on  small  planes  that  travel  in  heavily 
trafficked  air  space.  Large  planes  must 
install  automatic  collision  avoidance 
systems.  And  the  level  of  air  traffic  at 
any  given  time  and  location  must  be 
matched  with  the  capabilities  to  safely 
manage  that  traffic. 

Finally,  there  needs  to  be  a  restruc- 
turing of  the  FAA  as  an  independent 
agency  responsible  solely  for  maintain- 
ing the  safety  of  our  air  traffic  system. 

These  at  least  should  be  considered. 
It  Is  clear  that  FAA's  (nirrent  dual 
mandate— namely,  to  promote  air  com- 
merce as  well  as  regulate  air  safety- 
has  created  an  unnecessary  and  poten- 
tially dangerous  competition  for  the 
agency's  staff  and  resources. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the  mat- 
ters that  the  blue  ribbon  Commission 
has  to  look  into,  the  Commission 
which  the  Congress  mandated  be  ath 
pointed  in  legislation  passed  last  Octo- 
ber. I  believe  it  was,  but  which  Com- 
mission was  not  appointed  by  this  ad- 
ministration until  6  months  later. 
Only  recently  has  the  Commission 
been  appointed  after  much  urging  on 
the  part  of  myself  and  other  Senators 
that  the  administration  go  forward  in 
conformity  with  the  law  that  was 
passed  by  both  Houses  last  falL 

In  any  event,  as  I  say,  this  is  one  of 
the  areas  which  that  Commission 
should  examine;  namely,  again,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  FAA  is  wearing 
one  too  many  hats.  It  wears  two  hats 
mandated  by  the  Congress:  One,  that 
it  promote  general  aviation;  and  two. 
that  it  promote  aviation  safety.  There 
are.  in  my  judgment,  bound  to  be 
times  when  those  two  responsibilities 
conflict  one  with  another.  This  is 
something  that  we  felt  the  Commis- 
sion ought  to  look  at.  Let  us  have  the 
Commission's  report  on  it. 

I  commend  Senator  LatnxHBXSG  for 
his  efforts  on  aviation  safety,  and  I 
l(x>k  forward  to  continuing  to  work 
with  him  to  ensure  safe  skies. 

I  ask  unanimous  (nnsent  that  arti- 
cles from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
the  Washington  Post  of  June  4.  1987, 
dealing  with  air  safety  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRS  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

As  An  TKAmc  Risks.  So  Docs  DimcnuT 
OP  TiAcxnro  it  Aix— Bslkt  OBsa,  OomsT- 

SD   ROUTXS   WORSKH    HXAVT   WOKKLOAS   IN 

Palmimlx,CA,  C^nrrxB 
(By  John  R.  Emshwlller  and  Eileen  White) 

Palmdalx,  CA.— It  is  late  on  a  Friday 
afternoon,  one  of  the  busiest  times  for  air 
traffic  here  in  Southern  California,  which 
has  the  most  crowded  skies  in  the  naUon. 
John  Oarsa,  an  alr-trafflc  controller,  gases 
into  the  greenish  glow  of  his  radar  screen  to 
follow  16  blips  repiTf  nUng  aircraft  hur- 
tling through  the  air  at  hundreds  of  mOes 
per  hour. 

Then  bis  screen  goes  blank,  like  a  TV  set 
switched  off.  A  moment  later  the  image  re- 
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"burpa"  asain-  Mr. 


Uurm.  Tban  It 
hMtDy  TUnr**— 

OlttdMa  ue  a  oommaa  ooeumnM  here  at 
tba  VMaral  Avtetkm  Admlnlatnitlop^i  alr- 
tnfnD'«Mitrol  oentar  In  the  MoJav«  DMOt. 
•tout  40  mllH  north  of  Ln  Ancelaa.  RotMtt 
nun  on*  of  tho  nipnvtMn.  mjn  half -)ok- 
b^if  that  "Juat  a  few  aUnutea  aco  we  were 
hy»igtiif  on  by  oar  ftngamaUa." 

CritlM  ehane  that  the  natlon'a  entire  air- 
traffle-oontnd  ayatem  la  In  a  elinUarty  pre- 
eariaui  atata.  K*«r  ainee  Praaldent  Reagan 
fired  11.000  oontroUefa  atadnc  an  Olecal 
■trfte  In  1001.  tbaae  critJca  ranging  from 
pOota  and  oootrollan  to  aome  gorerament 
UnaaHgatnn  ham  predicted  the  syatem 
would  oome  eraahing  down  In  a  deadly  meaa. 
nArrnuFFic 
That  haan't  hawr"*^  'AA  offtdala  note 
with  pride  that  ataioe  the  firing.  alr-fataUty 
tatea  ha««  fallen  de^ilte  a  big  Increaae  in 
traffic  "It  la  aafer  to  fly  than  ever."  de- 
clareaFAA  chief  Donald  Sngen. 

But  the  erttloa  "»««''**«"  that  air  traffic  U 
crowtiw  ao  faat  It  threatena  the  control  aya- 
tem'a  ability  to  track  It.  They  reply  to  the 
rAA"!  arfument  with  the  atatlatlc  that 
near-coXUkK^  In  the  ftrat  quarter  of  thla 
year  were  up  IS  percent  from  a  year  before. 
•The  PAA  to  tryliw  to  run  the  ayatem  up  to 
the  rad  Une"  aald  Jlin  Burnett,  chairman  of 
the  National  TraiMportatlon  Safety  Board, 
at  a  Senate  hearing  laat  week. 

Recently  hla  agency  laaued  a  report  criU- 
cal  of  the  PAA3  training  and  aaalgnment  of 
oontioUera  In  the  Chicago  area.  Sonne  other 
■tatloiM  face  ■Imllar  dlf  flcultlaa.  Earlier  thla 
year  the  PAA  removed  the  manager  of  lU 
Leeabuig.  Va..  center  after  a  raah  of  control- 
ler ermra-only  to  reliMtate  him  later  after 
more  than  a  third  of  hla  employeea  proteat- 
ed.  OootroDera  throughout  the  ayatem  are 
ao  unhappy  that,  juat  aU  yean  after  the  dla- 
aolutlon  of  their  union,  many  are  trying  to 
form  a  new  one.  A  icpreeentatlon  vote  la 
under  way.  with  votea  to  be  counted  next 
week. 

TAMOLaB  aovraa 
The  critlca  aay  the  troubled  Palmdale 
center  otfera  perfaapa  the  beat  example  of 
the  ayatem'B  fUwa.  Palmdale'a  101  control- 
lera  are  reapoMlble  for  air  traffic  over 
100.000  aquare  mllea  of  the  Southweat  from 
Utah  to  the  MexiGan  border  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Already  thick  with  aircraft,  the  aklea 
here  get  busier  every  year.  Stnoe  1000. 
Palmdale'a  traffic  has  rteen  more  tban 
10%— even  aa  the  number  of  lU  fully  quali- 
fied oontroUera  haa  fallen  34%. 

PiJmdale'a  controUera  llat  three  baaic 
problema.  The  first  la  that  air-traffic  routea 
In  the  area  were  deaigned  for  an  earlier  era 
and  now  are  too  amaU  and  tangled  to  safely 
handle  the  growth.  Cven  if  the  routea  were 
adequate,  they  aay,  the  center'a  aging,  aome- 
utntm  balky  equipment  lanX.  PInally,  they 
deacribe  labor-management  relatione  aa 
dreadfuL 

PAA  offldala  argue  that  Palmdale  la  an 
anomaly.  Tet.  at  leaat  to  an  outsider.  It  ap- 
peals that  Palmdale'B  problema  with  ataff- 
Ing,  equipment  and  morale  are  aaaentlally 
the  same  ones  facing  the  VA  alr-trafflc- 
eontrol  system  aa  a  whole. 

The  focua  of  thla  attention  la  a  aquat.  two- 
story  brick  bulldliw  that  la  dwarfed  by  the 
aerapaoe  planU  around  It.  Like  the  23 
other  "en  route"  control  centera  acattered 
around  the  country.  Palmdale  tracka  traffic 
between  alrporta  and  local  centers.  When  a 
commercial  Jet  takes  off.  lU  first  Instruc- 
tions come  from  the  airport  tower.  Once 
aloft,  the  plane  usually  la  picked  up  by  the 
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local  alr-trafflc  center,  which  In  turn  hands 
If  off  to  an  en  route  center  like  Palmdale. 
The  controller  than  guldea  It  to  an  airport 
or  another  en  route  center. 

The  controllers  work  in  a  darkened,  wln- 
dowleaa  room  the  tlxe  of  a  gymnaalum. 
Thirty-three  of  them.  Including  a  few  port- 
ing long  hair,  blue  jeana  and  aneakers.  ait  In 
four  rowa.  Tklkiiw  coMUntly  to  pilots,  each 
controller  watchea  a  luminous  radar  acreen 
tht  followa  an  assigned  sector  of  Palm- 
dale's  air  space. 

To  visitors,  the  big.  noisy  room  has  the 
feel  of  a  video  arcade.  But,  of  couiae,  each 
blip  on  the  radar  screen  repreaenU  an  air- 
craft carrying  people.  "You  really  dont 
want  them  to  pong  together,"  one  controller 
nya  with  aome  underatatement. 

Though  the  PAA  dlacouragea  talk  among 
working  controllera,  remarks  float  through 
the  fiaT*'»—  When  someone  gives  a  plane 
iDoorrect  InstrucUons.  a  voice  calla  out:  "Did 
you  have  a  boo-boo?"  Later,  the  same  con- 
troUer's  screen  begins  to  flash  "conflict 
alerts"  wamlnga  that  certain  planes  are  too 
close  together.  Another  voice  yells  out: 
"Come  on.  get  It  under  control" 

Sometimes  the  chatter  turns  rougher.  One 
controUer.  upaet  by  a  coUeague's  dedaion  to 
■end  a  Jet  Into  his  sector,  mutters.  "When  I 
get  a  chance,  I'm  going  to  force  one  down 
that  Jerk's  throat." 

Joseph  Leaaeburg,  a  veteran  controller, 
was  chosen  by  PAA  offidaU  to  spend  the 
day  with  visiting  reporters.  He  didn't  strike 
In  IMl.  He  says  he  likes  Donald  Early,  the 
FAA's  top  man  In  Palmdale.  He  Is  hardly 
one  of  the  pro-union  "moles  '  that  managers 
■ay  are  stirring  up  dlacontent. 

But  ask  Mr.  Leaaeburg  how  thinga  are 
going,  and  he  says  controllers  are  "getting 
the  shaft."  like  the  others,  he  Isn't  com- 
plaining about  the  pay;  after  aU.  the  Job  re- 
quires only  a  high-school  diploma,  salaries 
run  as  high  as  100,000,  and  one  can  retire 
with  a  pension  after  30  yearn. 


Moax  ma  at  trk  scxkdi 


What  Mr.  Leaaeburg  and  his  co-workers 
say  bothers  them  U  that  the  Job  of  keeping 
the  skies  safe  Is  getting  harder.  Before  the 
strike,  controllers  spent  at  moat  half  of  each 
eight-hour  ahift  at  a  radar  screen,  the  rest 
doing  such  other  Jobs  as  traliUng.  Now  they 
put  In  up  to  six  hours  of  each  shift  at  the 
screen,  often  going  more  than  two  hours  be- 
tween breaks. 

Because  Palmdale  is  short-handed,  con- 
trollers are  guaranteed  only  half  ol  their 
four  weeks  of  annual  vacation.  Overtime 
Isn't  mandatory  but  la  strongly  encouraged. 
"To  call  up  for  a  day  off  or  even  an  hour  off 
Is  unheard  of,"  Mr.  Leaseburg  saya 

Controllers  say  they  leel  helpleaa  when 
forced  to  work  with  a  system  that  waa  de- 
aigned when  the  region  had  light  air  traffic 
and  only  one  major  airport.  Today  five 
booming  airports  send  hundreds  of  flights 
itrnttf  Into  skies  already  crowded  with  mili- 
tary and  private  aircraft.  It  Isn't  unusual, 
says  controller  David  AUec  for  "five  air- 
planes all  bound  for  Dallaa  to  be  launched 
from  five  different  alrporU  at  about  the 
same  time."  ^  ^  ^^ 

Moat  of  all.  controUera  diallke  what  they 
call  "ItlneranU"— small  private  planes  that 
don't  carry  devices  to  broadcast  their  alU- 
tude,  yet  often  are  allowed  to  fly  In  the 
same  space  as  giant  commercial  Jeta.  South- 
ern California  has  more  private  planes  than 
any  other  part  of  the  UA  Pletro  Ougllel- 
mini,  a  DC-»  pilot  for  Jet  America,  a  carrier 
baaed  In  Loiw  Beach,  Calif.,  says  that 
during  his  five  years  of  flying  Into  Califor- 
nia he  baa  had  more  near-ooUlalona  with 
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■mall  planea  than  he  did  In  IS  yeara  of 
flying  International  routea 

AXBOimioo  oiaAsraa 
Laat  year  an  Aeromexlco  Jet  that  had 
pamed  from  Palmdale'a  control  to  a  local 
center  collided  with  a  private  plane  and 
crashed  south  of  Los  Angeles,  killing  02.  In- 
vestigators found  that  the  private  plane 
might  have  strayed  Into  airspace  closed  to 
It.  The  controller  Involved  said  he  didn't  see 
the  small  plane  on  his  radar. 

A  Bubaequent  PAA  atudy  of  one  reatricted 
sone  found  that  In  Just  two  hours,  21  planes 
entered  space  off-llmlU  to  them.  In  re- 
sponse, the  PAA  begin  punishing  alrapace 
violators.  It  plana  to  tighten  rulea  on  where 
private  planea  can  fly  and  require  thoae 
that  do  enter  reatricted  space  to  carry  alti- 
tude broadcaatlng  equipment 

i^mt  February  another  Aeromexlco  plane 
carrying  the  aame  flight  number  nearly  du- 
plicated the  1000  accident.  Shortiy  after- 
ward, the  PAA  said  It  woiUd  redesign  South- 
em  California's  air  routes.  "M  something's 
not  done  now.  the  system  will  be  In  a  posi- 
tion where  It  can't  meet  new  demands."  says 
Wayne  Newcomb.  the  official  overseetag  the 
route  changes. 

Controllers  also  complain  that  the  faa 
employs  too  few  people.  Ijwt  year,  0,866 
fully  certified  controUers  were  available  to 
handle  the  nine  million  fUghU  out  of  the 
nation's  23  biggest  alrporU.  There  had  been 
21%  fewer  flighU  In  1001,  yet  38%  more  vet- 
eran controllers. 

At  Palmdale,  says  controUer  J.  lAnce 
HlUer,  "Some  sectors  are  so  Intense  that 
after  48  minutes  you  feel  like  your  eyes  are 
being  puahed  out  of  your  head." 

PAA  managera  aren't  sympathetic  to  such 
talk.  "I  hear  controUers  are  totaUy  over- 
worked, but  when  I  walk  around  the  floor,  I 
don't  see  It,"  says  Homer  W.  McClure,  the 
PAA  director  for  the  Weatem-Padfic 
region.  Last  January  the  Palmdale  center 
had  13  "operational  errors,"  or  dose  calla— 
triple  the  monthly  average  for  1080.  Mr. 
McClure  aaya  they  weren't  due  to  overwork 
but  to  faUure  to  f oUow  proper  procedurea 

However,  a  recent  report  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  says  air-traffic  control  fa- 
culties remain  seriously  understaffed.  And 
the  FAA  U  training  controUers  at  lU  Okla- 
homa aty  school  at  twice  the  pre-strlke 
rate  It  also  has  cut  from  five  years  to  three 
the  time  It  takes  to  become  fuUy  certified. 
And  It  Is  transferring  veteran  controUers 
from  relatively  quiet  areas  such  as  Denver 
and  Salt  Lake  City  to  busy  centers  such  ss 
Palmdale.  ^      .., 

But  If  the  equipment  doesn't  work,  critlca 
■ay.  It  doesn't  matter  how  many  eyes  are 
watching  It.  Beddea  going  blank,  radars  oc- 
caslonaUy  have  gUtchea  In  which  a  bUp  rep- 
resenting an  aircraft  suddenly  Jumps  the 
equivalent  of  several  miles— and  then  Jumpa 
back.  During  rush  hours  the  computer 
memory  fUls.  sometimes  significantly  slow- 
ing response  times. 

ControUers  say  that  such  equipment  mal- 
funcUons  haven't  caused  a  crash  yet,  but 
could.  "With  the  reaponalbUlty  we  have  for 
Uvea,  you'd  think  we'd  get  the  beat  poadble 
equipment."  aaya  one  controUer,  Michael 
CaldweU. 

The  FAA  aays  It  U  upgrading  equipment 
as  beat  It  can.  In  1988  it  added  a  computer 
program  that  automatically  reporU  ind- 
denu  In  which  high-flying  planea  come 
within  five  mUea  of  each  other.  The  agency 
alao  has  begun  InatalUng  powerful  IBM  3003 
computers,  with  Palmdale  scheduled  to  get 
one  thla  summer.  But  a  multlbUUon-dollar 
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overhaul  of  the  ayatem's  computera  and  a 
planned  nationwide  reoonfiguiation  of  air 
routea  have  been  staUed  In  a  squabble  be- 
tween Congreaa  and  the  admlnlatration  over 
prloritiea 

Even  If  ataffing  levela  and  equipment 
posed  no  problema.  aour  lator-management 
relationa  would  atUl  burden  Palmdale.  The 
aituation  deteriorated  further  last  faU  when 
the  government  examined  drug  uae  by 
center  peraonneL  WhUe  the  Investigation 
waa  pending.  34  Palmdale  workers  were  sus- 
pended srith  pay.  Two  eventuaUy  were  fired. 
Others  say  they  were  forced  to  enter  drug- 
rehabiUtation  programs  at  their  own  ex- 
pense even  though  their  drug  tests  were 
negative.  A  human-relations  committee 
made  up  of  controUers  and  lower-level  au- 
pervlBors  later  complained  In  a  letter  to 
President  Reagan  that  the  Investigation  had 
used  "abualve  tactlca." 

Mr.  McClure,  the  PAA  regional  director. 
Inaista  the  agency  handled  the  matter  prop- 
erly. But  In  Waahlngton.  PAA  chief  Engen 
concedes  the  Palmdale  Inquiry  was  conduct- 
ed "In  a  very  Insendtlve  way." 

Unlike  the  equipment  and  staffing  prob- 
lems, which  the  FAA  is  addreaalng,  there  is 
Uttle  indication  that  the  agency  plans  to 
change  the  way  It  manages.  Mr.  Early,  the 
head  of  the  Palmdale  center,  concedea  a 
morale  problem  but  attributea  it  to  a  lack  of 
communication. 

His  approach  to  improving  the  situation 
has  some  controUers  scratching  their  heads. 
Mr.  Early  has  Instituted  a  dress  code  for 
Palmdale  controUers  to  foster,  he  says,  a 
more  "professional"  attitude. 

"In  light  of  what  people  feel  are  the  real 
problems,"  says  Nancy  CuUen,  the  control- 
ler who  heads  the  human-relations  commit- 
tee, "it  does  aeem  trivlaL" 

DOT  To  Add  955  Moax  Cohtrollds— Ani- 
TmAmc  iKCHXAsa  Crnto  by  Sbcxraxt 


(By  Laura  Parker) 
In  an  abrupt  about-face,  the  Tranaporta- 
tlon  Department  announced  yeaterday  It 
plans  to  hire  055  additional  air  traffic  con- 
troUers and  supervlaors  next  year,  at  a  coat 
of  $51.5  mlUion. 

The  agency  had  long  argued  that  it  had 
enough  trained  controUers  to  run  the  na- 
tion's massive  air  traffic  system. 

But  In  a  letter  to  Sen.  Prank  R.  Lauten- 
berg  (D-N.J.).  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations subcommittee.  Transportation 
Secretary  Elisabeth  Hanford  Dole  said  an 
"exhaustive  reassessment"  by  the  Federal 
AvUUon  Administration  of  the  air  traffic 
control  system's  future  needs  In  the  face  of 
Increasing  air  traffic  led  to  the  decision  to 
ask  for  more  controUera 

The  move  drew  praiae  from  the  chairmen 
of  both  the  Houae  and  Senate  aviation  com- 
mittees, although  It  was  conslderd  to  be  an 
attonpt  by  the  Transportation  Department 
to  preempt  any  debate  on  whether  to  rehire 
some  of  the  11.400  controUers  fired  during  a 
1981  strike. 

"This  move  Is  long  overdue,"  said  Rep. 
Norman  T.  MlneU  (D-Callf.),  chairman  of 
the  House  PubUc  Works  aviation  subcom- 
mittee. "These  tocreases  wlU  bring  ub  closer 
to  the  neighborhood  In  which  we  ought  to 
be." 

"FlnaUy.  the  PAA  is  admitting  they  have 
problems."  aaid  Lautenberg.  But  lAutenberg 
scoffed  at  Dole's  suggestion  that  increasing 
air  traffic  accounts  for  the  move. 

"What  they're  trying  to  cover  up  Is  that 
they're  way  understaffed,  way  undertralned, 
and  have  not  managed  the  system  proper- 
ly." Lautenberg  aaid.  He  declined  to  say  he 


wotdd  support  amending  the  department's 
original  budget  request. 

"Now  I'd  like  to  taUc  to  them  again  and 
find  out  really  what's  happening.  Instead  of 
them  taking  such  an  abrupt  turnabout."  he 
said. 

In  her  letter.  Dole  said  she  wants  to  divert 
$51.5  mlUlon  from  other  department  ac- 
counts to  begin  hiring  additional  controUers 
by  October.  She  added  that  "it  Is  Imperar 
tlve"  that  the  hiring  begin  in  the  faU  to 
ensure  "an  adequate  work  force  la  in  place 
by  1989."  It  takea  more  than  a  year  of  train- 
ing before  a  controUer  can  b««in  to  direct 
airplanes,  and  more  than  three  yeara  to 
become  fully  trained. 

The  announcement  came  aa  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  begin  investi- 
gating a  report  that  a  controUer's  error  on 
Tuesday  resulted  In  a  i>ear-colllalon  of  a 
mUltary  Jet  and  a  Northwest  Airlines 
Boeing  727  over  South  Dakota.  The  pUot  of 
the  Northweat  plane  told  Investigators  that 
had  he  not  taken  evadve  action,  he  would 
have  hit  the  mUltary  plane,  an  NTSB 
spokesman  said. 

The  safety  board  has  recommended  that 
simmier  air  traffic  be  cut  at  overcrowded 
airports.  In  part,  because  of  a  rise  in  the 
number  of  reports  of  near-colUslons. 

The  Dole  plan  would  have  virtually  no 
effect  <m  this  summer's  peak  travel  season, 
because  of  the  training  time  Involved.  Crit- 
ics have  said  there  are  far  fewer  fuUy 
trained  controUers  In  key  control  centers 
around  the  country  than  are  needed. 

Dole's  plan  would  Involve  hiring  580  con- 
troUers and  376  supervisors,  technical  spe- 
cialists and  traffic  management  specialists— 
who  monitor  the  flow  of  traffic  and  keep 
alrvace  "sectors"  of  airspace  from  becom- 
ing overcrowded. 

If  approved,  the  proposal  would  bring  the 
air  traffic  controUer  work  force  to  15.800  by 
Oct.  1,  1988.  At  the  time  of  the  1981  strike, 
there  were  18.500  controUers.  The  depart- 
ment U  required  by  law  to  have  a  work  force 
of  15.000  controUers  by  Oct.  1. 

The  propoaal  came  three  days  after 
Deputy  Tranaportation  Secretary  James 
Burnley  defended  the  pace  of  the  hiring  and 
training  of  air  traffic  controUers  on  CBS 
News'  "Pace  The  Nation."  Congressional 
sources  said  last  night  that  Burnley  last 
month  unaucceasfiUly  tried  to  talk  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  out  of  ^prov- 
ing a  blU  calling  for  hiring  1,000  additional 
controUers. 

In  her  letter.  Dole  explained  that  the  de- 
partment had  substantially  underestimated 
future  growth  In  air  traffic.  Revised  esti- 
mates, she  said,  show  that  traffic  wfll  grow 
at  5  to  6  percent  next  year— nearly  double 
an  earUer  estimate. 

Other  congreadonal  sources  stiggested 
tbfct  the  dwjartment  does  not  want  the 
White  Houae  to  be  faced  with  the  poadbUlty 
of  vetoing  a  bUl  calling  for  rehiring  of  some 
of  the  controUera  fired  In  1981. 

The  current  controUers.  who  have  long 
complained  they  are  overworked  and  «mder- 
staf f ed.  have  been  organizing  a  new  union. 
Results  of  a  union  organising  election  will 
be  announced  June  11. 


and  Forestry  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
Wednesday,  June  17,  1987.  at  10  ajn. 
In  SR-332  to  receive  testimony  on  the 
'Lower  Des  Plalnes  Tributaries  Water- 
shed" plan.  Senator  Wtchk  Powt«« 
will  preside. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tract Chris  Coffin  of  the  committee 
staff  at  224-2035. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 


sxmcoMiaTm  on  comsavATioii  ahd 

poanTBT 

Mr,  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 

announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 

Conservation    and    Forestry    of    the 

Committee  on  Agrictilture,  Nutrition, 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENIOR  CLASS  AT 
ST.  VINCENT  PALLOTTI  HIGH 
SCHOOL 
•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow night  the  senior  class  of  St 
Vincent  PaUottl  High  School  in  Prince 
George's  County  will  be  honored  for 
their  courageous  and  dUlgent  efforts 
to  heighten  awareness  of  unsafe  truck 
conditions  on  State  and  national  high- 
ways. Accepting  the  prestigious  Jour- 
nal Cup  of  the  Prince  George's  County 
Civic  Federation  will  be  Miss  Lisa  Bea- 
vers and  Miss  Kathleen  McGinn,  who 
have  helped  lead  the  fight  for  im- 
proved truck  safety  standards  in  Mary- 
land. 

Mr,  President,  the  efforts  of  these 
outstanding  students  stem  from  a  ter- 
rible tragedy  that  took  the  Uves  of  two 
members  of  the  Pallotti  senior  class 
and  seriously  injured  Miss  Beavers. 
Last    November    the    automobile    In 
which   Miss   Beavers   and   two   doee 
friends,  Gloria  Graham  and  Jeannine 
Everhart.  were  traveling  was  crushed 
by  a  truck  with  faOed  brakes,  killing 
Miss  Graham  and  Miss  Everhart  The 
truck,  registered  in  Virginia,  had  not 
been  Inspected  for  3  years  and  had  nu- 
merous safety  violations.  The  driver 
was  operating  with  an  expired  license. 
The  young  men  and  women  of  Pal- 
lotti   High    School    channeled    their 
grief  and  sense  of  loss  into  action. 
Guided  by  Betta  Borrelli,  an  American 
Government  teacher,  these  outstand- 
ing  yoimg   people   made   a   detailed 
study  of  truck  safety  issues  and  began 
a  i^miMign  to  improve  truck  safety 
laws  and  enforcement  They  wrote  to 
their  State  legisUtors,  traveled  to  An- 
napolis to  meet  with  their  SUte  sena- 
tors and  delegates  and  att«id  comn^t- 
tee  hearings  and  urge  enactment  of  a 
mandatory    truck    safety    inspecUon 
program.  While  the  legislature  did  not 
enact  these  measiu«  in  this  year's  ses- 
sion, the  dedication,  hard  work,  and 
thoughtfulness   of   the   PaUotU   stu- 
dents made  a  favorable  impression  on 
aU  who  were  privUeged  to  work  with 
them.  We  all  expect  that  they  wJU 
continue    their    efforts    in    this    and 
other  public  Issues, 

lit.  President  all  Blarylanders  Join 
me  in  saluting  the  exceptional  young 
men  and  women  of  St.  Vincent  PallotU 
High  School  as  they  receive  the  PrliKse 
George's  County  Journal  Cup.« 
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PARM  POSITION  ON  TRADE 
UDOISLATION 

•  Ifr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  drmw  the  attention  of  all  If  em- 
ben  to  •  letter  I  received  from  major 
fftrm  organtiatlone.  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Natlooal  Orange,  regard- 
ing the  upcoming  debate  on  trade  leg- 
islation. I  ask  to  print  this  letter  In  the 
CoifoansioiiAL  Raooas. 

I  believe  our  farmers  are  absolutely 
oorrect  In  prwsring  for  a  floor  amend- 
ment to  the  trade  Mil  that  would  con- 
tinue current  practice  which  assures 
that  the  Presldait  oonslderB  the  na- 
tional economic  Interest  In  deciding 
whether  to  restrict  fair  trade  under 
section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
The  letter  follows: 

N«noiiAL  Obajhib. 
Waakinotom,  DC  /mm  2.  /M7. 
Dhui  SsiUToa:  XJJR.  (annera  and  scrtcul- 
tural  tntaraato  bave  a  critical  itake  in  world 
tnde  and  In  the  derelopinent  of  a  trade  bill 
whlefa  wUl  enoouTM*  srowth  of  trade  and  of 
our  asrleattoral  exports. 

We  support  pasnc*  of  a  bill  which  would 
glTe  the  Prealdent  atrons  and  appropriate 
authortty  to  necottate  reductton  of  barrien 
which  retards  trade  expansion.  It  ia  a  bill 
that  would  strensthen  our  ability  to  deal 
more  proaaptly  and  effectively  with  unfair 
trade  praetlow  as  autborlsed  by  Section  301 
of  the  Trade  Asreement  Act  of  19T9.  and 
would  protect  all  VA  economic  tnteresta  in 
deallnc  with  our  crMcal  trade  problems. 

We  atroocly  oppose  Section  Ml  provisloas 
of  &  490  which  would  unduly  restrict  Preai- 
dental  discretion  to  consider  all  VA.  eco- 
nomic interests  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lens  of  a  particular  sector.  While  a  dear 
and  appropriate  rotigresilnnsl  overrisht  au- 
thortty for  aO  trade  matters  is  desirable.  8. 
4Mgoes  too  far  in  this  prorlslon  and  would 
lead  to  retsllatkw  against  agricultural  and 
other  exports  and  the  consequent  disrup- 
tion of  the  world  trading  system.  We  also 
oppose  provisloos  which  unduly  restrict 
Presidential  dlscretlan  imder  other  laws,  in- 
cludtns  Section  901. 

We  regret  that  the  Finance  Committee  re- 
jected a  highly  oonuaendsble  proposal  to 
permit  the  President  to  consider  the  nation- 
al economic  interest  in  Section  301  cases, 
and  we  strongly  urge  your  support  for  such 
an  amendment  when  It  is  offered  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

American  Soybean  Assn..  Millers'  Na- 
tional Federation.  National  Apple  In- 
sUtute.  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Orowers.  National  Cattlemen's  Amu.. 
Natlooal  Cooperative  Business  Assn.. 
National  Com  Orowers  Assn..  Nation- 
al Orange.  National  Soybean  Proces- 
•ora  Assn..  National  Turkey  Federa- 
tion. North  American  Export  Oraln 
Assn..  Tobaooo  Associates.  United 
Fresh  Fruit  *  Vegetable  Assn..  USA 
Poultery  *  Kgg  Export  CoundL* 


HXNRY  A.  SMITH 
•  Mr.  OUENN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognise  Henry  A.  Smith  of  Athens. 
OH.  who  came  to  Washington.  DC.  to 
serve  as  my  senior  citizen  intern 
during  the  week  of  May  18. 1  believe  it 
was  a  worthwhile  and  successful  week 
in  Washington  for  Mr.  Smith,  and  I 


know  it  was  a  beneficial  experience  for 
my  staff  and  me. 

The  annual  Congressional  Senior 
Cltlaen  Intern  Program  offers  active 
seniors  the  opportunity  to  learn  more 
about  the  legislative  process,  to  meet 
with  Members  of  Congress  and  repre- 
sentatives of  national  aging  orgai^sa- 
tions,  and  to  witness  the  dally  oper- 
ations of  a  congressional  office.  Par- 
ticipants meet  and  buUd  valuable  con- 
tacts with  other  senior  advocates  from 
around  the  country. 

Mr.  Smith's  qualifications  and  expe- 
riences are  most  impressive  and  it  was 
a  privilege  to  have  him  representing 
my  staff  in  this  year's  Senior  Citisen 
Intern  Program.  Although  technically 
"retired."  Mr.  Smith  remains  busy,  in- 
volved, and  productive.  A  proud  father 
of  12.  Kir.  Smith  has  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Athens  County  Council  on 
Aging  since  1984.  He  also  serves  on  the 
PSA  8  Advisory  Board  on  Aging  in 
Marietta.  OH.  as  a  retired  volunteer 
and  is  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
Athens/Hocking  Counties,  again  on  a 
retired  volunteer  basis.  Mr.  Smith  was 
the  198fr-M  PSA  8  Senior  Citizens' 
Day  Chairman  and  was  the  recipient 
of  the  1986  Senior  Citizens  of  Athens 
County  award  in  recognition  of  out- 
standing community  service  to  the 
area's  elderly.  Additionally,  Mr.  Smith 
is  a  member  of  the  National  Caucus 
and  Center  on  Black  Aged.  Inc..  and 
has  been  recognized  by  the  National 
Farmers  Union  Green  Thumb,  Inc., 
for  his  efforts  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  older,  low-income  persons  in 
niral  America. 

Mr.  Smith's  wide  range  of  communi- 
ty activities  serves  to  remind  us  of  the 
too  often  untapped  potential  of  our 
Nation's  senior  citizens.  As  the  work  of 
Mr.  Smith  so  clearly  illustrates,  retire- 
ment does  not  mean  an  end  to  produc- 
tivity. Indeed.  Mr.  Smith  offers  and 
example  to  Americans  of  all  ages  who 
are  interested  in  making  meaningful 
contributions  to  their  communities. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  since  1977.  it  has 
been  my  great  pleasvu'e  to  participate 
in  the  Congressional  Senior  Citizen 
Intern  Program  over  the  years.  This 
program  offers  benefits  both  to  i>ar- 
tidpants  and  sponsors  alike.  The  in- 
sights into  the  legislative  process 
gained  by  the  senior  interns  make 
them  more  effective  advocates  when 
they  return  to  their  leadership  posi- 
tions in  their  home  communities,  and 
we  legislators  in  Washington  gain  val- 
uable insights  from  the  senior  interns' 
unique  perqjectives  on  important 
issues  of  concern  to  senior  citizens 
back  home. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Senators  Coch- 
RAH  and  MsLCHKS.  and  Representatives 
CoKLHo  and  Roybal.  coordinators  of 
this  year's  Congressional  Senior  Citi- 
zen Intern  Program,  and  their  staffs 
for  organizing  another  sucessful  senior 
intern  Week.« 


STATE  OF  DELAWARE  DUCKS 
UNLIMITED  RESOLUTION 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  in  support  of  the  envi- 
ronmental Initiatives  of  Ducks  Unlim- 
ited. On  May  7.  1987,  a  resolution 
passed  the  U.S.  Senate  which  con- 
gratulated Ducks  Unlimited.  Inc..  on 
its  fine  work  over  the  psst  50  years.  I 
was  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation  which  acknowledged  the 
outstanding  contribution  made  by  this 
private  organization  to  wetland  and 
waterfowl  conservation. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  commend  the  State 
legislature  in  my  home  State  of  Dela- 
ware for  initiating  similar  legislation. 
On  May  6  the  Delaware  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  59,  which  recognized 
Ducks  Unlimited's  50th  anniversary. 
This  resolution  conveys  special  recog- 
nition to  the  Delaware  chapter  headed 
by  Mr.  George  H.  Sapna  of  Seaford. 
DE. 

Mr.  President,  the  members  of  Dela- 
ware Ducks  Unlimited  Chapter  have 
made  a  great  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare and  economy  of  Delaware's  wet- 
lands and  natural  resources.  I  com- 
mend these  people  for  their  outstand- 
ing hands  on  effort  and  commitment 
toward  the  protection  and  enhance- 
ment of  our  environment.  The  gener- 
ous gift  of  their  time  and  money  as- 
sures the  future  availability  of  wet- 
lands and  their  associated  wildlife  and 
societal  values.  The  members  of  Ducks 
Unlimited  should  take  great  pride  in 
these  achievements. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  resolution  be  printed  in  the 

RSCORO. 

The  resolution  follows: 

House  CoiKruBasirr  RasoLunoii  No.  SO 

Whereas,  1987  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Dudu  Unlimited.  Inc. 
organised  to  protect  and  develop  habitat  for 
waterfowl;  and 

Whereas,  during  the  past  50  years  Ducks 
Unlimited,  considered  the  most  successful 
private  wetlands  and  waterfowl  conaerva- 
tion  program  In  the  world,  has  raised  nearly 
$400  million  and  has  conserved  more  than  4 
million  acres  of  wetlands  in  North  America: 
and 

Whereas,  Dudu  Unlimited  answers  a 
needy  private  effort  which  the  government 
has  been  unable  to  fulfill  without  private 
help;  and 

Whereas,  the  members,  volunteers,  and 
staff  of  Ducks  Unlimited  give  richly  of  their 
time,  energy  and  financial  resources;  and 

Whereas,  without  the  contribution  of 
Ducks  Unlimited  the  nation's  wetlands,  in 
the  contiguous  states,  would  disappear  with 
a  dire  loss  to  us;  and 

Whereas,  dums  Its  yean  Ducks  Unlimited 
has  participated  in  the  construction  of  more 
than  S.OOO  wetlands  projects,  each  one  help- 
ing to  preserve  these  invaluable  areas;  Now 
therefore,  be  It 

Reaolved  by  the  Hou$e  of  Reprt$entaiivea 
of  (Ac  134th  Oeneral  A—embly  of  the  StaU  of 
Dttatoare,  That  we  congratulate  Ducks  Un- 
limited, Inc.,  indudlng  the  Delaware  chap- 


ter, for  BO  years  of  protection  and  enhance- 
ment of  our  wetlands  waterfowls  hsUtat: 
said  be  it  further 

JUsoloed;  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Delaware  CongreaBlanal  dele- 
latlon  at  their  Wasblngton  offices  and  that 
a  oopy  be  sent  to  Mr.  George  H..  Sapna,  and. 
967  AtlanU  Ctrde.  Seaford  1997*.  who  is 
rtosldnnt  of  the  SUte  Du^s  XTnlimited, 
Inc.  Committee.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  STANLEY  SOLUNS 
•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow the  Baltimore  Jewish  CouncU 
will  be  hosting  a  tribute  to  its  outgo- 
ing executive  director.  Stanley  Solllns. 
who  led  the  council  with  extraordi- 
nary dedication  and  commitment  for 
12  years.  I  note  his  departure  with  a 
deep  sense  of  regret,  for  his  leadership 
and  gulduice  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
frien(k  and  colleagues  both  inside  and 
outside  the  counclL 

Stanley  Solllns  gave  to  the  Balti- 
more Jewish  Cotindl  not  only  his 
wisdom  and  experience  as  a  director 
and  administrator,  but  personal  quali- 
ties that  set  him  apart  as  a  warm  and 
caring  indlvlduaL  He  is  a  man  of  gra- 
dousness  and  good  hiunor.  integrity 
and  understanding,  who  continuously 
demonstrates  his  concern  for  others 
and  his  devotion  to  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. Stanley  pioneered  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Jewish  Coundl  into  new 
areas  and  directions  of  ctHnmunity  in- 
volvement, building  coalitions  and 
dialog  with  the  black  community  and 
numerous  Christian  organisations.  His 
dynamism  and  vigor  added  a  new 
chapter  to  the  long,  proud,  and  distin- 
guished history  of  the  vibrant  Jewish 
community  in  Baltimore. 

While  the  task  of  leading  an  organi- 
zation is  never  a  simple  one,  the  het- 
erogeneity and  diversity  of  Baltimore's 
Jewish  community  give  Stanley's  ac- 
complishments special  meaning.  The 
Baltimore  Jewish  Council  represents 
42  distinct  organizations  and  oongre- 
grations  throughout  the  Baltimore 
metropolitan  area  who  have  all  joined 
together  to  work  on  Issues  of  mutual 
concern  and  importance  to  the  oom- 
multy  as  a  whole.  Their  agenda  is  as 
broad  and  far-reaching  as  one  can 
imagine,  from  support  for  Israel's 
right  to  exist  in  peace  and  security,  to 
combating  anti-Semitism,  racism  and 
bigotry  at  h<xne:  from  advocating  free- 
dom of  rellgioD  and  emigration  for 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  to  assuring 
that  the  Holocaust  is  never  forgotten 
and  will  never  be  repeated.  In  short, 
the  council  strives  to  expand  democra- 
tloe  freedoms,  civil  liberties  and  social 
Justice  around  the  world,  and  their  ef- 
fmls  benefit  not  only  the  Baltimore 
Jewish  community  or  the  American 
Jewish  community,  but  America  and 
the  world  at  large. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  privUeged  to 
count  Stanley  as  a  close  friend  and  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  >»i»"  during  his  years  as  executive 


director  of  the  Baltimore  Jewish 
CouncQ  a»vi  throughout  my  own  years 
of  public  service.  While  I  am  sorry  to 
see  him  leave.  I  take  great  comfort  bi 
the  knowledge  that  he  wHl  be  ably 
miooeeded  by  new  executive  director. 
Maggl  Oainea,  who  has  demonstrated 
her  own  exoellenoe  and  professional 
experience  as  director  of  the  Maryland 
Region  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  and  formerly  as  a 
staff  member  at  the  Baltimore  Jewish 
CoundL  I  want  to  commend  Stanley's 
friends  and  associates  for  organiztng 
tomorrow's  event  In  his  honor,  and  to 
add  my  own  thanks  and  best  wishes  to 
him  in  the  futures 


VIETNAM^  MEMORIAL  PROJECT 
0  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  today  to  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  Q>end  a  few  moments  to  see 
a  unique  scale  model  on  display  in  my 
office  today.  I  am  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  replica  of  the  proposed  Viet- 
nam Women's  Memorial  for  several 
days.  Many  of  my  constituents  have 
been  delighted  to  see  the  statue  on  dis- 
play since  it  arrived  yesterday.  My  dis- 
tlngtilshed  colleague.  Senator  Crah- 
STOR.  fhftiwwan  of  the  Senate  Veter- 
ans' Affahrs  Committee,  came  by  earli- 
er today. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  Vietnam  Women's  Memorial 
Project  was  founded  in  1984  by  Donna 
Marie  Boulay.  a  Minneapolis  attorney, 
nurse,  and  Vietnam  veteran.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  project  is  to  educate  the 
public  about  the  so^ce  of  women 
during  the  Vietnam  war  and  to  build  a 
memorial  honoring  their  service. 

Though  10.000  wmnen  served  during 
the  Vietnam  oonfUet— both  in  the  mili- 
tary and  as  dvtllans— their  unique  con- 
tributions have  not  been  acknowl- 
edged by  our  Natlcm.  The  Vietnam 
Women's  Memorial  Project  has  made 
tremendous  advances  in  educating 
Americans  and  showing  that  women 
do  serve,  do  participate,  do  sacrifice, 
and  do  deserve  recognition  for  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens and  to  their  country  in  war  and  in 
peace. 

The  statue  was  designed  by  Rodger 
Brodln.  also  of  Minneapolis.  MN.  and 
is  compatible  in  size  and  detail  with 
the  sUtue  of  the  "Three  Fighting 
Men"  by  Prederldt  Hart  which  has 
been  placed  on  the  grounds  of  the  Na- 
tion's Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial 
next  to  Maya  Ying  Un's  "The  WaU." 
After  the  design  of  the  statue  was 
completed,  the  project  raised  funds  to 
buUd  three  33  inch  replicas,  one  of 
which  is  on  display  in  Russell  Build- 
ing, room  164. 

The  Vietnam  Women's  Memorial 
Project  is  hi  the  process  of  raising 
funds  for  educational  purposes  and  to 
cover  the  costs  of  constructing  the 
monummt.  The  project  has  gained 
the  support  of  many  national  organi- 


zations i«/^iiirt<ng  the  American 
Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Fordgn  Wan, 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  America,  the 
American  Nurses  Associatkm,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  the  Assodsp 
tion  of  Critical  Care  Nurses,  the  Re- 
serve Officer  Association,  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  Fund,  the  Assoda- 
tion  of  Operating  Room  Nurses,  and 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart. 

The  Vietnam  Women's  Memorial 
Project  also  has  many  supporters  In 
Congress.  Senator  BoscHwnz  and 
myself  have  sponsoied  this  opportuni- 
ty for  Senators  and  their  staff  to  view 
the  model  of  the  statue  so  that  our 
colleagues  have  a  chance  to  see  the 
proposed  design  and  learn  more  about 
the  goals  of  the  project 

As  the  project  continues  to  work  for 
approval  from  the  Federal  Oovero- 
ment  to  place  the  statue  on  the  Mall 
In  Washington.  DC,  congressional  sup- 
port wUl  continue  to  play  a  vital  role. 
Earlier  this  year  WHllam  Mott,  the 
head  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
granted  a  photography  permit  ^lich 
allowed  the  project  to  photograph  a 
model  of  the  proposed  statue  hi  vari- 
ous positions  on  the  MalL  The  project 
has  also  conducted  dlsnusrions  with 
the  National  Capital  Plamdng  Com- 
mission and  the  Fine  Arts  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  de^Dly  moved 
by  the  statue  when  I  first  saw  it  and  it 
reinforced  my  oommitment  to  do  what 
I  ram  to  make  sure  that  the  women 
who  served  so  bravely  In  Vietnam  get 
the  recognition  they  so  richly  deserve. 
I  urge  my  colleagues,  their  staff,  and 
their  constituents  to  stop  by  my  office 
today  to  see  the  statue  that  would  be  a 
long-overdue  monument  to  the  women 
who  served  in  Vietnam  and.  in  the 
words  of  the  project,  oootrlbute  to  a 
'legacy  of  healing  and  h.ope."m 


SENATOR  KASTEN  PRAISED  ON 

ENVIRONMENT  EFFORTS 
•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  mydis- 
ttnguished  colleague.  Soiator  Rosbt 
W.  Kastsh.  Je.,  of  Wisconsin,  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  which  I  now 
Chair  and  of  which  he  is  now  ranking 
monber,  has  woi*ed  very  effecth^ely 
over  the  last  several  years  to  bring  to 
the  multilateral  development  banks 
the  same  type  of  environmental  con- 
cerns which  UJ3.  Government  agencies 
have,  in  order  to  ensure  that  MDB 
projects  do  not  adversely  affect  the 
environment. 

The  World  Bank's  recently  an- 
nounced reorganization,  espedally  as 
it  affects  environmental  matters.  Is  a 
direct  result  of  Senator  Kasibi's 
woric  and  he  should  be  commended. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  insert 
for  the  Rbooss  a  recent  editorial  in 
the  MOwaukee  Journal  cm  this  matter 
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Won*.  ttM 
I  too  fnc- 
[  IB  tlM  fkat  piM*.  Ttae 
I  of  ttM  bJghvtjr  tnmad  out 
to 


una  «M0  Biman 

Projoet  li  on*  of  maoy  mttti 
but  anvlranflMntally  <lt- 
in  put  by  xn 
throogh  tho  World  Baok.  ttao 
\  of  ttao  fov  mottllatanl  devotapnant 
TlM  OB  pravMH  about  »%  of  tbo 
aukli  •!•  tamtOB  unuMl  bntliat. 
PnHiiiwfly.  Um  ■— By  Is  nMndlBc  tu 
,  In  •  MTtaB  of  fw-rwinbtnt  nf ( 
tho  otlMr  dv  by  its 
lonblo.  tlM  World  Bonk 
to  tatafnta  ■btItc 
bito  an  of  Its  procraiH.  apoBrtlnally.  tte 
a^iaey  li  oodertakliic  a  global  aCtart  to  ooo- 
awva  traploal  tamtt*  and  dewlop  now  tne- 
that  eoold  dtaeoungo 
for  fuel  wood.  Tho  bank  Is  also 
to  stop  tbo  iproad  of  liassrts  In 
AlMoa  and  ooopofattnc  In  a  eanpalgn  to 
tbo   Modttamnoan    8«a   and    tta 


major 
for  tbii  uiaiduii  abltt  hi  poUey  bo- 
to  WlBeanabi's  Rapwhltnan  senator. 
As  cbabian  of  a  foreign  aid 
I  tbat  handlsB  devdopnant  as- 
to  Tblid  World  oountiiea.  Kasten 
riuowdly  osad  bis  power  of  the  pone  to 
bold  op  D8  funds  untfl  reforms  were  tai 


Rapb  David  Obey,  playod  a  staaOar  role  as 
olialiiuan  of  a  House  subwmmlttea. 

Lars  bopo  Kastan  and  otbor  mamben  of 
CMcrass  wm  ki 

tbat  tbo  bank  Uvas  up  to  tts  lofty 
Kastan  sbould  also  andvB  oCber  tntomatlon- 
al  landtaw  ageneias  to  follow  tbe  World 
Bank's  lead. 

Reform  would  oomo  not  a  moment  too 
IndlfBt*  tbat  rain  forests  are 
:  at  the  breathtaking  rata  of  ao 
acres  a  mtaiute.  At  that  speed,  thaee  riehast 
of  aU  reservoirs  of  Uf e  wfU  be  gone  In  40 
yean— •  dinUng  prospect,  and  not  Just  be- 
eauae  of  tho  loas  of  lush  tropical  beauty. 
Seventy  pareent  of  the  world's  pood  supplies 
have  their  genatle  origlna  tai  these  forests, 
and  3M  of  piesuilptlon  dnws  orlgtaHte 
there.  Oetbrestatlon  floats  the  larth  an  astl- 
maisil  10.000  plant  and  antanal  species  a 
year. 

Moreover,  as  the  Fidanoroaste  Project 
mndi  of  the  deared  land  Is 
for  agrtoolture.  Tiiiiisiiil  to  the 
rain,  barren  sofl  peU  flushed  taito  nearby 
waterways,  destroying  ecological  balances 
for  hnndrs*  of  milss  rtnwnstieaiii  Bvon  the 
dtanato  may  be  altared  tai  the  process. 

If  "sound  ecology  Is  good  economies."  as 
Cnnablo  has  wlsdy  pmrlahnert.  envlronmen- 
tai  deetmrtlon  Is  bad  both  for  bustaiMS  and 
the  survival  of  humanity.  Bravo  to  Bob 
Kastan  for  helpiiw  the  World  Bank  to  see 
thsfsfOitfarths 


CONORATDLATION8  TO  THE 
OKXJkHOMA  8TATS  BASEBALL 
TKAM 

•  Mr.  NICKLBB.  Mr.  Pregldent.  Fd 
like  to  take  thli  opportunity  to  oon- 
gratuUte  the  b— ebell  team  of  my 
•ImA  mater.  Oklahoma  State  nntveral- 
ty.  OD  Its  outstanding  eeaeon  and  Its 
tremendoug  perfonnanoe  In  the  Col- 
lege World  Serlee  this  past  week.  In 
ttieir  seventh  itnltht  trfp  to  Omaha. 
MK.  for  the  NCAA  playoffs,  the  Cow- 
boy* finished  second  to  a  fine  Stan- 
ford team  In  a  hard-fou^t  effort.  I 
know  that  I  speak  for  the  entire  State 
of  Oklahoma  when  I  say  that  we  are 
proud  of  their  achievements.  I'd  also 
like  to  extend  a  special  ocuigratula- 
tioos  to  OSU  third  hesemsn  Robin 
Ventura  for  his  record-eetting  5S  con- 
secutive games  with  a  hit  and  to  aU 
the  Cowboys  for  their  excellent  59- IS 
season  record.  My  best  wishes  to  sen- 
Ion  Jimmy  Barragan.  Anthcmy  Black- 
mon,  Brett  Bouher.  Steve  Letnhard. 
Jimmy  Long,  and  Marr  Rockman— 
that  their  careers,  both  in  and  out  of 
baseball,  may  be  trultfuL  Finally.  I 
mmmend  Head  Coach  Gary  Ward. 
Pitching  Coach  Tom  HoIUday,  and  As- 
sistant Coach  Dave  Holliday  for  their 
knowledgeable  instruction  of  these 
fine  iroung  men  and  for  their  creating 
the  "fftfff^fi?  powerhouse  that  Oklaho- 
ma Stttte  has  become  and.  most  as- 
suredly, will  remains 


RBCOONIZINa  MICHIOAirS 
EXEMPLARY  8CHOOU 

•  Mr.  RDDOLB.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  recogniie  the  accomplishments 
of  ao  Michigan  schools  which  have 
been  selected  by  the  VS,  Department 
of  Educatkm  as  "Exonplary  Schools 
of  Excellence.**  These  schools  demon- 
strate an  uncommon  commitment  to  a 
■pedal  mission:  helping  our  children 
obtain  the  skills  and  knowledge  they 
will  need  to  participate  in  our  increas- 
ing complex  and  sophisticated  world. 

The  10  high  schools  named  by  the 
Department  of  Education  are:  Brigh- 
ton High  School  in  Brighton.  Cran- 
brook  Kingswood  in  Bloomfleld  Hills. 
Oarber  High  School  in  BssexviUe. 
lAmphere  High  School  in  Madison 
Heights.  I*nslng  Catholic  Central 
High  School  in  Lansing.  Lawton  Com- 
munity High  School  in  Lawton.  Lu- 
theran High  School  North  in  Mount 
Clemens.  Lutheran  High  School  West 
in  Detroit,  Novl  High  School  in  Novi. 
and  West  Bloomfleld  High  School  In 
West  Bloomfleld.  The  10  Jtmlor  and 
middle  schools  that  have  been  recog- 
niaed  for  their  excellence  are:  L«racm 
Middle  School  In  Troy.  Paroells 
Middle  School  in  Orosse  Pointe 
Woods.  Petoskey  Middle  School  in  Pe- 
toskey.  and  West  Hills  Middle  School 
in  West  Bloomfleld. 

These  schools  are  leading  the  way  in 
preparing  today's  young  people  for  the 
world  of  the  future.  They  are  inovid- 


ing  their  students  with  the  skills  and 
knowledge  they  need  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  (^iportunlties  available  in 
America,  and.  in  turn,  to  keep  our 
Nation  strong  and  free. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  stu- 
dents, parents,  and  staff,  and  other 
members  of  the  community  who  con- 
tributed to  the  attainment  of  this  high 
level  of  achievement.  Their  coopera- 
tion and  hard  work  will  have  an  im- 
measurable payoff  for  their  communi- 
ties and  for  our  Nation.  The  strong 
educational  foundation  they  are  build- 
ing wiU  help  us  as  a  society  tackle  cur- 
rent and  future  challenges  head  on. 
contributing  to  a  better  future  for  ev- 
eryone. 

Michigan  is  proud  of  these  and  aU  of 
its  schools.  We  recognise  that  as  long 
as  Americans  strive  to  provide  a  qual- 
ity education  for  our  children,  we  will 
remain  a  Nation  of  oin>ortunity  and 
promise  » 


REVISED  COMMITTEE  RULES. 
COMMITTEE  ON  AORICXTL- 
TDRE.  NUTRITION.  AND  FOR- 
ESTRY 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
12.  1987,  Senator  Bbxaux  and  Senator 
KAams  were  added  as  members  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry.  Because  of  the  addition 
of  two  new  members,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  committee  to  revise  its  rules. 

On  May  14.  1987,  during  the  commit- 
tee business  meeting,  rule  4  of  the 
committee  rules  was  changed  to  re- 
quire that  one-third  of  the  committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transacting  committee  busi- 
ness. 

I  ask  that  the  revised  committee 
rules  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 

The  revised  committee  rules  follow: 

RuLBS  or  THs  ComfXTTss  o«  AaucuLToas, 
Nununoii,  ajto  Fmisis  i 

1.  Regular  meetings  sball  be  held  on  the 
first  and  third  Wedneeday  of  eacb  month 
when  Congress  Is  in  sesslnn 

L  Voting  Iv  proxy  as  authorised  by  the 
Senate  Rules  for  specific  bills  or  subjects 
■hall  be  allowed  whenever  a  quorum  of  the 
committee  Is  ■^•*"»»'y  present 

3.  To  aasure  the  equitable  assignment  of 
members  to  subcommlteea.  no  member  of 
the  oommtttee  wHl  receive  amignment  to  a 
second  subcommittee  until,  in  order  of  se- 
niority, all  monibers  of  the  committee  have 
chosen  assignments  to  one  subcommittee, 
and  no  member  ahall  receive  assignment  to 
a  third  subcommittee  until,  in  order  of  se- 
niority, all  members  have  chosen  aasicn- 
ments  to  two  subcommittees. 

4.  A  majority  of  tbe  committee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  report- 
ing bills.  nonUnatloas,  matton  or  reoom- 
mendations.  Ono-third  of  the  ineiiihefs  ahall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  tran- 
sacting committee  business:  Provided,  that 
one  member  ahall  oonstttute  a  quorum  for 
the  receipt  of  evldenoe.  the  swearing  of  wit- 
nesses, and  the  taking  of  testimany. 

5.  Official  attendance  of  all  Committee 
markups  and  executive  sessions  of  the  Com- 


mittee shaU  be  kept  by  the  Committee 
Clerk.  Official  attendance  of  all  Subcommit- 
tee markups  and  executive  iessifms  shaU  be 
kept  by  the  Sulwammlttee  Clerk. 
Official  attandanoe  of  all  bearinpi  shall  be 

kept,  provided  that.  Senators  are  notified  by 
the  Committee  Chairman  and  Ranking 
Member.  In  the  case  of  Committee  bearings, 
and  by  the  Subcommittee  Chairman  and 
Ranking  Member,  in  the  case  of  Subcom- 
mittee bearings.  48  hours  in  advance  of  the 
hMiInc  that  attendance  wlU  be  taken.  Oth- 
erwise, no  attmdanoe  will  be  taken.  Attend- 
ance at  all  bearings  Is  encouraged.* 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  is  Portugal  Day.  a  day  on  which 
all  Americans  acknowledge  the  contri- 
butions Portuguese  Americans  have 
f«»/to  to  the  ctatural  and  ethnic 
mosaic  of  America.  It  is  also  a  day  on 
which  we  celebrate  Portugal's  77th  an- 
niversary as  a  republic 

The  celebraUon  of  Portugal  Day  is 
one  of  brotherhood  for  Portuguese 
throughout  the  world,  including  the 
many  Portuguese  Americans  who  live 
in  New  Jersey.  It  is  also  a  day  on 
which  Portuguese  Americans  com- 
memorate the  death  of  Luis  Vaa  de 
Camoes.  the  great  national  Portuguese 
poet  and  patriot. 

Luis  Vaa  de  Camoes  was  one  of  Por- 
tugal's heroes.  A  product  of  the  ghet- 
tos of  Lisbon,  he  went  on  to  receive  an 
education  and  become  a  war  hero.  Pol- 
lowing  his  tour  of  duty,  he  was  deco- 
rated for  bravery,  and  then  returned 
to  Usbon  to  write.  Although  he  is 
well-know  today,  his  writing  went  un- 
recognized untU  after  his  death  in 
1580. 

He  is  best  known  for  "Os  Lusiadas. 
widely  considered  to  be  the  first  epic 
poem  ever  written.  The  poem  praises 
Portugal's  historical  accomplishments 
and  its  heroes.  It  tells  the  story  of 
Vasco  de  Gama's  10-month  voyage, 
which  opened  the  seaway  to  India. 
The  poem  glorifies  the  bravery  of  Por- 
tugal's sailors  who  brought  the  world 
back  to  their  homeland  and  made  Por- 
tugal a  wordly  power. 

Ironically,  that  same  year,  Spain  in- 
vaded Portugal  and  declared  it  a  terri- 
tory of  the  Spanish  crown. 

In  1890,  Portugal  finally  regained  its 
independence  from  Spain.  On  June  10, 
1010,  Portugal  ended  the  monarchy 
that  had  ruled  it  for  so  long.  Although 
the  end  of  the  monarchy  In  1910  did 
not  bring  democracy  immediately,  and 
Portugal  suffered  oppression  for  many 
years,  today  it  enjoys  a  representative 
govemmoit.  It  has  taken  its  place  in 
the  world  of  nations,  and  as  a  found- 
ing member  of  NATO,  contributes  di- 
rectly to  American  security. 

Portuguese  Americans  can  be  proud 
of  their  heritage,  and  of  their  contri- 
butions to  American  culture  and  tradi- 
tion. Today,  on  Portugal  Day.  we  rec- 
ognise and  pay  trilmte  to  those  contri- 
butions.* 


NAX7M  MEIMAN 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  once  again  to  speak  out  about 
Naum  Meiman.  a  personal  friend  of 
mine.  Naum  has  repeatedly  expressed 
his  desire  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
and  emigrate  to  Israel,  but  his  request 
is  continually  denied. 

Naum  lives  each  day  in  hopes  of  ob- 
taining permission  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  Naum  has  vertMdly  ex- 
pressed his  wish  to  emigrate  to  Israel, 
he  has  been  subjected  to  much  harass- 
ment. He  can  no  longer  practice  as  a 
physicist,  his  profession  by  trade,  nor 
can  he  have  access  to  a  private  tele- 
phone. 

Mr.  Meiman  has  been  trying  to 
obtain  an  exit  visa  for  over  10  years.  It 
is  time  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow 
Naum  to  live  as  a  free  individual. 

I  urge  the  Soviet  Government  to 
allow  Naum  to  emigrate  to  Israel.* 
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BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  this 
week,  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  in  response  to  section 
308(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  TWs  report 
was  prepared  consistent  with  standard 
scorekeeping  conventions.  This  report 
also  serves  as  the  scorekeeping  report 
for  the  purposes  of  section  311  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
q)ending  is  under  the  budget  resolu- 
tion by  $3.9  billion  in  budget  authority 
but  over  in  outlays  by  $13.3  billion. 

The  material  follows: 

UJS.  CORGKSSS. 

CoiraasssioiiAi.  Btdir  Oitick, 
Wathinotott.  UC,  June  8, 1987. 
Htm.  Lawtoh  Chilbs. 
Chairman,  Committee  om  the  Bvdget, 
WaahingUm,  DC. 

DBAm  Mx.  CiuTSMtw:  The  attached  report 
shows  tbe  eff ecU  of  congressicmal  action  (m 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1987.  The  estimat- 
ed totals  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  snd 
revenues  are  otxnpared  to  the  appropriate 
or  rectmimended  levels  contained  in  the 
most  recent  budget  reaoluUon.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  120.  This  report  meeU 
the  requiiemenU  for  Senate  acorekeeplng  of 
aection  5  of  Senate  Ctmcurrent  Reaolution 
33  and  is  current  through  June  5, 1087.  Tbe 
report  U  submitted  under  section  308(b)  and 
In  aid  of  sectkm  311  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act.  as  amended.  At  your  request 
this  report  Incorporates  the  CBO  economic 
and  ti^hnfa^  esthnatlng  assumptions  issued 
on  January  2, 1987. 

No  chaztges  have  occurred  since  the  last 
report. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

EDWUO  M.  OeOMT.TfiHi 

Acting  Director. 
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ORDKR8  FOR  THDR8DAT 


■  tnRiL  !•:••  PJL 

Mr.   BTRD.   Mr.   Prerident.   I 

unanlmoua   oonaent   that   when   the 

Benate  completee  lU  buitne«  today.  It 

■tand  In  adjournment  untfl  ISzM  pjn. 

tamomnr. 

The  FREBIDINO  O^nCXR.  With- 
out objection.  It  ia  ao  ordered. 


Mr.   BTRD.   Mr.   President.   I   aak 
unanimous  oonaent  that  on  tomorrow, 
the  caD  of  the  calendar  under  rule  vn 
be  waived. 
Mr.  Prertdent.  I  aak  unanlmoua  con- 
st  that   on   tomorrow,   reaolutlona 
motlona  over  imder  the  rule  not 


Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  Preeldait,  I 
unanlmoua  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  two  leaders  have  been  recoc- 
njaed  imder  the  afanding  order,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  tranaaction  of 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  1  pjn.  and  that  Senatora  be 
permitted  to  apeak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


(Mr. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Thit    PRESIDING    OFFICER 
Abams).  Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Re- 
publican leader  has  approved  my 
going  out  at  this  time  until  tomoirow. 
He  has  no  other  statement  or  business 
he  wishes  to  conduct  today.  I  think  we 
have  no  requests  from  any  Senator  on 
either  side  to  proceed  now. 


The  FRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  (vdered. 


lOK  or  no  oomxassATioai  or  s.  i 
Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
at  the  conclusion  of  morning  business, 
the  Senate  resume  consideration  of  S. 
2  but  no  later  than  1  pjn. 

The  PRBEODINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW  AT  12:30  TM.. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
under  the  previous  order  that  the 
Senate  stand  In  adjournment  until 
12:30  pjn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  at  3:01  pjn..  adjourned  imtll 
Thursday.  June  11.  1987,  at  12:30  pjn. 
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The  House  met  at  10  ajn. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  DJ)..  offered  the  following 
prasrer. 

Help  us.  gracious  God.  to  accept  the 
gifts  of  patience  and  forbearance.  We 
admit  that  scnnetimes  in  our  rush  to 
•ooompllsh  that  which  we  think  im- 
portant, we  do  not  use  the  opportunity 
to  listen  or  undnvtand.  to  be  sensitive 
to  the  concerns  of  others.  Whether 
with  our  families  or  colleagues,  or 
with  people  of  other  cidtiues  or  na- 
tions, teach  us  always  the  virtues  of 
patlwv^  and  an  understanding  heart. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  dauae  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  aM>roved. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBMIT  AMEND- 
MENTS ON  HR.  281.  BUILDING 
AND  CONSTRUCTION  INDUS- 
TRY LABOR  LAW  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1987 

(Mr.  CLAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  Ws 
ranarks.) 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  19 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  ordered  favorably  reported  the 
bill  HJl.  281.  the  Building  and  Con- 
struction Industry  Labor  Law  Amend- 
ments of  1987.  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  "double  breasting"  bilL  The 
report  on  this  measure  was  filed 
Monday.  J\me  8. 

Chairman  Hawkihs  has  requested  a 
hearing  by  the  Rules  Committee.  We 
se^  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJt.  281  as  reported 
under  an  open  rule  providing  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate  with  no  waiver 
of  polnta  of  order  against  any  amend- 
ment that  may  be  proposed. 

Further,  and  thla  is  the  reason  for 
my  taking  the  floor  today,  we  are  seek- 
ing a  rule  that  would  require  that 
amendments  proposed  on  the  floor  be 
printed  in  the  Rboord  in  advance  of 
their  consideration.  I  would  therefore 
urge  my  colleagues  to  have  printed  In 
the  CoHcaussioMAL  Rbooro  by 
Monday.  June  15.  any  amendments 
they  are  considering. 


VOTE  FOR  HJl.  4.  A  RESPONSI- 
BLE ATTEMPT  TO  ADDRESS 
OVERWHELMINO  NATIONAL 

HOUSING    AND    JOBS    SHORT- 
AGE 

(Mr.  GRANT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks) 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
co\ild  debate  that  shelters  for  the 
needy,  or  Jobs  for  the  unemployed  or 
even  owning  a  home  are  not  part  of 
our  people's  hopes  snd  dreams.  It's 
the  way  we  arc  and  the  way  other  na- 
tions perceive  us  to  be. 

The  administration  has  recommend- 
ed getting  rid  of  housing  programs 
imder  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. 
We're  not  going  to  do  that. 
The  Preddoit  has  called  for  elimi- 
nating UDAG   dollars  which  create 
Jobs. 
We're  not  going  to  do  that. 
The    administration    has    proposed 
user  fees  on  Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie 
'fJf^r■  mortgage  programs  taxing  low- 
and    middle-income    Americans    even 
harder. 
We're  not  going  to  do  that. 
HJt  4  is  a  reaponsible  attempt  to  ad- 
dress the  overwhelming  national  hous- 
ing and  Jobs  shortage  we  have  today. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill  and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me. 


tnterc«>t  the  retumlns  Iraoi  slrcrstt  and 
forae  tt  down  in  Saudi  tenltory.  The  Saudi 
chief  oontroUer  on  the  ground  reaponded 
that  be  did  not  bave  the  autborlty  to  au- 
tborise  such  aeOon.  and  1ininnWt**'T  aou^t 
approval  fran  hlsiier  authority.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Irmoi  aircraft  was  well  on  ita 
way  back  to  ita  base,  and  the  Saudi  F-lSs 
were  low  on  fuel  azid  had  to  return  to  tbelr 


SAUDI  ARABIA  AND  THE  UJSJ3. 
"STARK" 

(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Bdr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  i^?eakcr,  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  which  I  will  read  as 
follows: 

Hon.  WnxiAM  L.  Dicxnreos. 
Houte  of  RepraentoHvet, 
WaaMnoton,  DC  _^  ^  ^    ^^ 

DiA>  ComatsasiiAir  I  am  disturbed  by  tne 
c(mtlnued  allegations  in  the  media  and  elae- 
wheie  about  the  Saudi  Oovemment's  refus- 
al to  Intenieiit  the  Iraal  fighter  tbat  at- 
tacked the  T7SS  STARK.  Theae  reporU  are 
false,  w**!— ^ny  and  highly  damaging.  I 
find  It  disturbing  that  such  dlstnf  onnation 
trequently  Is  repeated  by  the  media  and 
otherwlae  reapcHMlble  public  offidala  with- 
out further  cheeking  the  story's  accmacy 
from  those  in  a  position  to  know.  I  personal- 
ly have  attempted  to  set  the  record  straight 
on  numotnii  occasions,  wbich  la  the  reason 
for  this  letter  to  your  Committee. 

The  fseU  of  the  matter  are  that  U8AF 
controllers  and  the  Saudi  oontroUer  aboard 
our  AWACaS  asked  the  Saudi  ground  control 
for  authority  to  commit  Saudi  F-16s  to 


At  no  time  was  an  official  UJB.  Oovem- 
ment  request  made  to  the  Saudi  govern- 
ment. What  this  bMklent  does  Olustiate. 
however,  is  the  very  strength  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Saudi  air  force's  command  and 
control  system  snd  th^  adherence  to  estab- 
lished rules  of  engsgement.  The  Saudis,  on 
their  own  initiative,  launched  their  F-16e  to 
protect  our  AWAC8:  they  have  no  such  re- 
8p«»iribQity  for  our  Middle  Esst  Force  ships 
tntheOulf. 

Tbe  Saudis  have  received  some  very  un- 
fortunate and  undeserved  publidty  over  the 
STARK  incident  wbicb  we  wlio  know  better 
should  work  to  erase.  I  penonsUy  sm  quite 
grateful  for  the  support  they  did  provide 
immediately  and  without  a  request:  in  addi- 
tion to  the  protective  launch  of  the  F-lSa. 
after  the  attack  they  sent  aearch-and-rescue 
helicopters  to  look  for  survivors  in  the 
water,  and  dispstehed  a  naval  patrol  boat  to 
the  striken  ship's  side.  The  military  boqpi- 
tal  at  Dhahran  was  placed  on  disaster  alert 
to  assist  with  rasualtttif  if  needed. 

I  am  confident  that  this  Inf  rainatlon  wHl 
relieve  any  concerns  you  and  your  col- 
leagues  may  have  had  about  the  strength 
and  validity  of  UA-Saudi  relations  and  the 
aiiirtff»«.M»^  they  have  given  us  in  recent  days. 
I  hope  we  can  count  on  your  support  for 
future  Administration  proposals  to  hdp  the 
Saudi  government  meet  its  legitimate  defen- 
sive requirements  while  we  wxvk  togetho'  to 
safeguard  our  mutual  Interests  in  the 
region. 

Sincerely. 

CapWi 


IN    HONOR    OF   ROBSTOWN.   TX. 

HIGH         SCHOOL         BASEBALL 

TEAM.  THE  COTTON  PICKERS 

(Mr.  ORTIZ  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remaiiu.)  ,    _. 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  honor  the  athletic  ablllUes  of 
the  baufhall  team  at  Robstown  High 
SchooL  The  Cotton  Pickers  have 
worked  their  way  to  the  Texas  State 
4A  high  school  baseball  playoffs  for 
the  first  time  in  Robstown's  history. 
Now  Robstown  isn't  Just  another  hl^ 
school— Its  my  alma  mater.  Coach 
Steve  Castro  has  Inspired  these  young 
men  to  reach  their  full  potential  as 
athletes  wad  as  men.  But  the  spiral 
upward  wasn't  easy.  The  team's  climb 
meant  they  had  to  defeat  Uvalde,  the 
fourth-ranked  baseball  team,  located 
in  Congressman  Albskt  BusTAMAirxx's 


O  Thi*  symbol 
Matter  ict  in  this  typslaoe  indicKe* 
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diatilet.  In  a  bvt  of  three  Mriea.  the 
Plekan  defeated  Urelde  in  the  Region- 
al IV-4A  ftauO. 

I  am  so  proud  of  theee  plajren  who 
have  honed  their  baaebaU  skllla  by  In- 
veettiv  ^***  ttme  *"t  effort  neoeanry 
to  meeeed.  I  would  like  to  thank 
Cottkk  Caatro  and  hla  two  aaalatanta. 
Robert  Gtaaalaa  and  Martin  Pern, 
for  their  hard  work.  The  namea  of  the 
team  memben  follow:  Brian  Barrera, 
Albert  Barrtantoa,  Raul  Cardenas. 
Leroy  Oantoo.  Ronald  Caataneda. 
Tony  Caatlllo.  Bmeat  bQulrel.  Oeorge 
CNtfda,  Jr.^  Brie  Oofwkii.  Leroy  Oon- 
Ruflno  Oonaalca.  Ramon  Martl- 
llarlo  ICedrano.  Michael  Mlreles. 
Sammy  Olmeda.  Herman  Vaaquea. 
■Uaa  Vaaquea.  Jr..  Matlas  Paeheoo, 
Doanlnco  Vda,  FkM  Yfeaculrre,  Ricky 
Tmulrre.  and  Onar  Zamora. 

I  would  alao  Uke  to  reoosniae  the 
oootrlbutionB  which  the  teachers  at 
Robatown  High  School  and  the 
aehool's  itrlnclpal.  Charles  Amiaca, 
have  made  in  the  Uvea  of  these  younc 
men.  As  athletic  director.  Amando 
Ooimlea  has  provided  the  support 
and  direction  needed  for  a  suooessful 
athletic  department.  Bven  the  school 
superintendent,  Amando  Cantu. 
played  a  part  in  the  team's  sucoeas  by 
his  support  of  eaccellence  in  the  area  of 
athletics  as  well  as  education. 

But  the  baaeball  team  could  not 
have  progreased  this  far  without  tre- 
mendous local  support  from  Robstown 
fans  and  supporters.  Approximately 
2.800  fans  drove  250  miles  to  cheer  the 
Pickers  to  their  first  regUMial  victory. 
The  second  scheduled  game  was 
viewed  by  approximately  5.000  Robs- 
town  fans.  During  a  recent  trip  home. 
I  was  able  to  see  one  of  these  games. 
And  believe  me  that  contest  was  excit- 
ing. Let  me  dose  by  saying.  Congress- 
man  BusTAMAina.    better   luck    next 


great  whales,  should  be  condemned— 
our  country's  initiative  should  never 
have  been  necessary  In  the  first  place. 
Shame  on  you.  Japan,  shame  on  you. 
Japan. 


SHAME  ON  YOU.  JAPAN 

(Mr.  RAVENEL  asked  and  was  given 
permlsaion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
prevloualy  addressed  the  Japanese  use 
of  the  scientific  research  loophole  as  a 
means  of  getting  around  the  interna^ 
timal  moratmlum  on  whaling— today 
I  would  like  to  take  time  to  touch  on 
actions  whteh  the  United  Statea  is 
taking  to  tighten  up  that  loophole. 

Our  Commissioner  to  the  Interna- 
tional Whaling  Commission.  Dr.  An- 
thony Callo.  wm  propose  a  resolution 
to  the  annual  meeting  later  this 
month  which  would  establish  stand- 
ards for  lethal  scientific  research— Dr. 
Callo  should  be  congratulated  for  this. 

Nations  such  as  Japan,  which  have 
tdlthely  ignored  the  international 
moratorium  on  conunerdal  whaling 
and  abused  science  by  using  it  as  a 
cover  for  oontinning  to  slaughter  the 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  AMEND  TAX  REFORM 
ACT  HARMFUL  TO  AMERICAN 
HIOHER  EDUCATION 

(Mr.   LANCASTER  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks). 

Mr.  LANCASTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  along  with  SO  of  my  colleagues. 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  amend  two  sections  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  which  are  especially 
harmful  to  students  and  to  this  coun- 
try's system  of  higher  education. 

Since  1080.  the  American  college  stu- 
dent has  been  under  siege  from  all 
sides.  The  average  cost  of  attending  an 
institution  of  higher  learning  In  the 
United  States  has  increased  by  nearly 
75  percent  since  that  year— a  rate 
roughly  twice  as  fast  as  inflation.  At 
such  a  time,  when  costs  are  skyrocket- 
ing and  postgraduation  Jobs  more  dif- 
ficult to  find,  the  student  has  a  right 
to  expect  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
extend  a  helping  hand.  In  this  he  has 
been  disappointed.  The  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  axed  financial  aid  to  stu- 
dents by  nearly  30  percent  in  real 
terms.  Congress,  too.  almost  imwlt- 
tingly.  has  contributed  to  this  assault. 
In  the  struggle  to  restore  credibility  to 
the  tax  system  and  reduce  the  deficit, 
the  90th  Congress  struck  from  the 
Tax  Code  two  provisions  which  helped 
alleviate  these  hardships  for  college 
students. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  re- 
moved full  income  exemption  for  col- 
lege scholarships  and  fellowships. 
Under  that  new  law,  only  funds  sup- 
plied for  tuition  and  books  are  exempt. 
This  does  not  Include  funds  supplied 
for  living  expenses  and  for  special  pro- 
grams designed  to  enrich  further  the 
educational  experience  of  students. 
And  increases  in  the  cost  of  room  and 
board  have  been  among  the  greatest 
contributors  to  the  increasing  costs  of 
a  college  education:  Dormitory 
charges  have  risen  by  more  than  80 
percent  in  the  last  6  years. 

To  impose  the  burden  of  paying 
income  taxes  on  students  who.  either 
because  of  need  or  merit,  have  secxired 
aid  in  financing  their  college  educa- 
tions, imposes  the  unnecessary  hard- 
ship of  earning  or  finding  additional 
revenue  at  a  time  when  these  young 
people  should  have  their  concentra- 
tion focused  on  their  studies,  not  on 
the  taxes  due  on  their  scholarships. 

The  same  Is  true  of  changes  made  in 
section  163  of  the  Tax  Code,  which  re- 
moved the  tax  deductibility  of  interest 
paid  on  student  loans.  Removal  of  this 
deduction  constitutes  a  penalty  on  stu- 


dents who  are  unable  to  pay  for  their 
own  college  educations  and  must 
borrow.  More  than  4.5  million  students 
receive  some  educational  loan  funds 
from  the  Federal  Government,  with 
oountless  more  securing  loan  assist- 
ance from  universities  and  from  the 
private  sector. 

Our  legislation  would  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  restore  the 
prior  law  exclusion  for  scholarships 
and  fellowships,  and  to  restore  the  de- 
duction for  interest  paid  on  education- 
al loans.  Tax  aUowances  would  not  go 
tteyond  those  contained  in  law  prior  to 
the  Tax  Reform  Act. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
estimates  that  excluding  scholarships 
from  taxable  Income  would  cost  $100 
million  in  revenue  the  first  year,  and 
would  represent  an  average  loss  of 
$220  million  annually  over  the  next  5 
years.  Allowing  deduction  of  interest 
paid  on  student  loans  would  also  cost 
$100  million  In  revenue  during  the 
first  year,  and  an  average  of  $160  mil- 
lion annually  over  the  next  5  years. 

The  youth  of  America  should  be  pro- 
vided with  every  encouragement,  eco- 
nomic and  otherwise,  to  further  their 
educations  to  the  fiill  extent  of  their 
abilities.  This  will  make  them  more 
valuable  taxpayers  and  citizens  in  the 
futtue.  In  a  year  in  which  competitive- 
ness is  one  of  the  most  crucial  items 
on  our  congressional  agenda,  it  seems 
contradictory  to  maintain  tax  meas- 
ures that  erode  the  very  foundation  of 
our  competitiveness— the  education  of 
our  young  people. 
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IN  SUPPORT  OF  MORATORIUM 
ON  EXPANSION  OF  BANKING 
INTO  REAL  ESTATE 

(Mr.  BATEMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hlsremaiks.) 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  recentiy 
closed  its  public  comment  period  on  a 
possible  change  in  regulations  which 
would,  for  the  first  time,  allow  bank 
holding  companies  and  their  nonbank 
subsidiaries  to  engage  in  a  variety  of 
real  estate  activities.  These  would  in- 
clude investment,  development,  and 
potentially  brokerage  and  manage- 
ment. 

In  effect,  this  new  regulation  would 
allow  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  re- 
write the  fundamentals  of  our  Na- 
tion's imnking  laws  without  congres- 
sional involvement.  A  change  of  this 
magnitude  is  of  a  legislative,  not  regu- 
latory nature,  and  should  be  decided 
by  Congress  rather  than  the  Fed.  For 
this  reason  I  support  provisions  in 
Senate  bill.  S.  790,  which  would  place 
a  1-year  moratorium  on  the  expansion 
of  real  estate  powers  for  banks  and 
bank  holding  companies. 


Past  and  present  experience  indi- 
cates that  the  risk  inherent  in  real 
estate  activities  makes  this  an  area  in 
which  increased  involvement  by  finan- 
ical  institutions  could  weaken  the 
soundness  of  our  financial  Industry. 
Furthermore.  Ck>ngress  has  historical- 
ly provided  financial  institutions  with 
certain  economic  and  tax  advantages 
in  order  to  distinguish  their  special 
status  in  the  mai^etplace.  To  afford 
banks  and  bank  holding  companies  ad- 
ditional Inroads  into  real  estate  activi- 
ty could  well  place  nonflnandal  busi- 
nesses in  this  field  at  a  distinct  com- 
petitive disadvantage. 

The  proposed  moratorium— imtil 
March  1.  1988— on  the  exi>an8ion  of 
real  estate  powers  for  banks  and  bank 
holding  companies  is  reasonable,  and 
will  allow  Congress  the  time  to  exam- 
ine this  matter  more  carefully.  Should 
we  fall  to  address  this  Issue.  Congress 
will,  by  its  inaction,  sanction  a  major 
departure  from  our  longstanding  fi- 
nancial practices  structure.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  moratorlxun. 


URGING  SUPPORT  FOR  BJR.  1900, 
CHILD  ABUSE  PREVENTION, 
ADOPTION,  AND  FAMILY  SERV- 
ICES ACT 

(Mr.  CAMPBELL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CAMPBEUi.  ISi.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  HJl.  1900,  the 
Child  Abuse  Prevention.  Adoption, 
and  Family  Services  Act.  This  bill  rei>- 
resents  the  unified  concern  of  the 
Nation  to  address  some  of  the  most  se- 
rious family  problems  that  confront 
us.  I  strongly  support  the  provisions 
which  reauthorize  and  add  to  Federal 
efforts  in  the  areas  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect,  through  prevention  and  inter- 
vention. The  provisions  for  adoption 
opportunities  for  minority  families 
and  developmentally  disabled  children 
are  important  contributions  to  the  vi- 
tality of  American  families.  I  com- 
mend the  committee's  efforts  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  the  increas- 
ing inddenoe  of  family  violence  and 
the  efforts  they  have  made  to  promote 
early  prevention  and  identification. 
This  is  a  problem  which  deserves  the 
attention  and  support  of  every 
M«nber  of  this  Congress.  I  hope  we 
can  all  work  together  to  build  on  a 
better  future  for  the  American  family. 
I  extend  my  thanks  and  appreciation 
to  the  chairman,  the  gentieman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Owxirs]  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  their  out- 
standing work  on  this  bill,  and  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  support  this 
important  legislation. 


THE  B-IB  IS  AN  EXCELLENT 
AIRCRAFT 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  fly  on.  and  the  privilege  to  fly 
the  B-IB  bomber.  I  wish  that  I  could 
have  accomplished  this  a  few  months 
ago  so  that  diuing  the  debate  last 
month  on  defense  authorizations,  the 
experience  would  have  provided  more 
clarity  to  the  issue  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  is  a  worthy  defense  system  to 
Join  the  arsenal  of  the  United  States 
in  our  attempt  to  keep  the  peace. 

It  Is  an  excellent  aircraft,  a  worthy 
follow-on  to  the  B-52  and  to  the  excel- 
lent B-36  built  in  your  district.  Mi. 
Sp€«ker,  that  was  the  Strategic  Air 
Command's  primary  defense  system 
for  peace  when  I  was  a  yoimg  Air 
Force  pilot  and  you  were  first  sworn 
into  this  House,  in  1955. 

The  most  impressive  thing  in  my 
visit  to  the  28th  Bombardment  Wing 
at  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base  was  the 
tour  that  the  wing  commander.  Col. 
Buck  Adams,  gave  me  of  his  base.  He 
showed  me  how  the  young  enlisted 
men  under  something  called  the  Self- 
Help  Program  sire  making  up  for  some 
of  the  cutbacks  in  our  defense  dollars 
by  doing  the  work  for  free  on  the 
weekends  and  the  evenings  in  their 
spare  time  to  completely  rebuild  that 
base. 

saisworth  Air  Force  Base  has  been 
selected  as  the  SAC  equivalent  of  what 
we  call  Red  Flag  at  Nellis  Air  Force 
Base,  where  we  bring  oiu*  tactical 
fighter  pilots  up  to  the  absolute  per- 
fection in  fighting  skills.  However,  the 
House  and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  saw  fit  to  cut  all  that  money 
that  had  been  allocated  in  the  budget 
a  year  ago  to  build  up  this  SAC  Red 
Flag  equivalent  at  Ellsworth  Air  Force 
Base.  I  hope  that  we  will  undo  that 
and  have  the  wisdom  to  treat  our  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  combat  aircrews 
the  way  we  are  giving  excellent  train- 
ing to  our  fighter  crews  that  serve  us 
around  the  world. 


I  have  introduced  a  bill,  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  Reform 
Act.  It  would  call  for  a  one-time  loan 
to  make  the  PBGC  solvent.  Now  that 
Sharon  Steel  and  LTV  is  in  chapter  II, 
any  more  of  these  top  companies  that 
file  for  chapter  11  may  in  fact  break 
the  bank  of  the  PBGC.  If  we  can  send 
money  all  over  the  country,  we  can 
make  our  pension  plan  and  our  protec- 
tion solvent  for  it. 

In  addition,  it  would  change  the  con- 
tribution from  an  annual  system  to  a 
qiiarterly  system,  and  It  would  give 
Ck>ngress  and  the  Nation  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  when  the  red  flag  is  raised 
by  these  pension  problems. 

So  I  am  hoping  that  the  Congress 
will  support  HH.  2268  and  the  respec- 
tive committees  will  take  a  good  look 
at  it. 


PENSION  BENEFIT  GUARANTY 
CORPORA'nON  REFORM  ACT 
WOULD  MAKE  PBGC  SOLVENT 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremarics.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
10  of  the  top  12  steel  companies  in 
America  having  underfimded  pension 
plans,  the  steelworker  and  the  worker 
in  general  in  America  do  not  even  have 
a  stable  futiire.  The  greatest  coimtry 
on  Earth  does  not  even  provide  plant- 
closing  notices,  and  many  times  even 
endangers  the  future  of  the  pension 
and  medical  hospital  benefits. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION  REQUIRING  HIGH-LEVEL 
APPROVAL  FOR  REFLAGGING 

(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

BCr.  DAVIS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  say  that  many  Members 
of  this  Congress  were  astonished  in 
the  last  few  days  to  discover  that  re- 
flagging  vessels  in  the  United  €(tates  of 
America  is  a  very  simple  procedure 
that  is  a  IltUe  costly,  but  other  than 
the  cost  and  certification  procedures, 
you  can  reflag  a  vessel  virtually  with 
ease  in  this  country. 

With  the  current  Kuwaiti  reflagglng 
proposal  of  the  administration  to 
defend  those  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
Kuwaitis  are  well  down  the  process  of 
reflagi^ng  in  American  vessels  now. 

Diuing  a  hearing  yesterday  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  said  that  It  is  the  role 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  pro- 
tect American  flags,  combatants  and 
noncombatants.  throughout  the  world 
on  the  hlB^  seas.  I  suggest  that  if  the 
process  is  that  easy  that  we  could  have 
a  paradox  of  North  Korea  or  Japan  or 
Communist  China,  Romania,  or  yes, 
even  the  Soviet  Union  Itself  renting 
the  United  States  Navy  by  coming  to 
the  certification  process,  which  is 
quite  simple,  and  be  flagged  American 
vessels  by  simply  placing  an  American 
master  aboard  that  vessel  and  getting 
Coast  Guard  certification  and  having 
an  American  corporation. 

What  a  i>aradox  that  would  be  in  a 
rent  a  navy  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
protect  their  oQ  freighters  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

So  today  I  have  introduced  a  House 
resolution  that  requires  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  sign  off  on  any  reflagglng  proce- 
dure for  each  and  every  foreign  veaael 
that  seeks  to  be  reflated.  With  that 
safeguard  at  least  we  will  discuss  the 
policy  and  the  defense  matters  of  re- 
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HOX7SINO  AXJTHORIZATION 
LBOISLATION 


(Mr.  MFOMS  Mked  and  waa  given 
pennlMion  to  addraa  the  Houie  for  1 
minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend  hla 
remarka.) 

Mr.  MPOMK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  on 
the  floor  of  the  Houae  we  will  be  con- 
glderlnc  ledalatlon  to  authorise  $17.2 
billion  in  flKal  year  IMS  for  moat 
FMeral  houalnc  and  community  devel- 
opment procrama.  HJl.  4.  the  Hous- 
ing. Community  Develo{»nent,  and 
Homeleaanea  Prevention  Act  of  1987, 
provldea  the  vehicle  for  us  to  continue 
ttMnilm  the  torrlble  housing  needs 
that  thla  Nation  faces. 

In  1949.  this  Nation  committed  itself 
to  the  goal  of  "a  decent  home  in  a 
suitable  living  environment"  for  all 
Americans.  However,  during  this  ad- 
minlstratlim.  we  have  seen  funding  for 
low-Income  housing  programs  adminis- 
tered by  HUD  cut  by  70  percent  since 
1980.  and  almost  no  new  public  housr 
ing  units  have  been  built  over  the  last 
5  years. 

This  year,  the  administration  has 
recommended  the  termination  of  all  of 
the  housing  programs  administered  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
and  urban  development  action  grants 
were  slated  for  elimination,  along  with 
Federal  assistance  for  elderly  and 
handicapped  houslrg.  Funding  was 
further  reduced  for  the  community  de- 
velopment block  grant,  and  the  impo- 
sition of  user  fees  on  Fannie  Mae  and 
Freddie  Mac  mortgage  programs  was 
again  proposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  dishearten- 
ing for  me  to  come  into  this  Congress 
and  witness  such  an  attitude  toward 
the  housing  needs  that  this  Nation  is 
faced  with.  The  passage  of  the  Urgent 
Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act  has  indi- 
cated a  concern  for  these  needs,  but 
we  must  now  go  a  step  further  in  the 
passage  of  HJl.  4.  There  cannot  be  a 
partial  ocHumitment  to  the  housing 
needs  of  this  NaUon.  and  H.R.  4  is  a 
reoMnslble  effort  to  respond  to  this 
need.  Funding  levels  in  the  bill  are  far 
below  what  was  spent  on  housing  Just 
a  few  yean  ago.  and  with  rising  levels 
of  homelesaness.  HJl.  4  represents 
only  a  modest  attempt  to  address  the 
overwhelming  national  housing  short- 
age we  confront  today. 

This  year  we  should  make  the  vote 
unanimous  and  pass,  at  last,  a  free- 
standing housing  authorization  bllL 


Mrs.  BENTLKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  has  set  a  sorry  record  over 
the  past  decade  in  treatment  of  the 
Federal  worii  force.  This  year  bids  fair 
to  be  no  exception.  The  House  budget 
process  raised  the  pay  rate  by  S  per- 
cent but  effecUvely  froae  the  agency 
budgets.  It  seems  to  be  a  perfect  recipe 
forrlfflng. 

Pay  parity  is  a  memory.  We  have 
taken  away  part  of  the  Social  Security 
annuity  for  our  workers  in  exchange 
for  a  reduction  in  pension  benefits.  It 
seems  that  every  time  the  Congress  is 
looking  to  save  money,  it  looks  first  to 
its  own  work  force.  Then  we  are  sur- 
prised that  we  have  trouble  getting 
and  keeping  qiudlty  people. 

Last  Congress  and  again  in  this,  I  in- 
troduced HJl.  818,  a  bill  to  aUow  work- 
ers 50  and  over  to  take  early  retire- 
ment for  a  limited  period  of  time.  The 
bill  would  save  us  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  over  a  few  years  and  let  our 
workers  leave  under  orderly  and  calcu- 
lated circumstances  rather  than  being 
pushed  out  in  the  chaos  which  rif fing 
will  inevitably  produce.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  examine  and  support  H.R. 
818. 


a  1025 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  THE  EAST 
VICTIMS 


(Mrs.  BENTLET  asked  and 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


HOUSINO.    CXJMMUNITY    DEVEL- 
OPMENT   AND    HOMELB8SNES8 
PREVENTION  ACT  OP  1987 
(Mr.    VISCLOSKT    asked   and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  In  strong  support  of  H.R.  4,  the 
Housing,  Community  Development, 
and  Homelesaness  Prevention  Act  of 
1987.  I  applaud  the  efforts  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Banking  Committee  In 
fashioning  a  bill  that  deserves  strong 
bipartisan  support  as  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  our  overall  national  housing 
policy. 

We  have  a  commitment  to  striving 
to  ensure  a  decent  home  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, a  commitment  that  the  Reagan 
administration  has  UteraUy  aban- 
doned: Since  1981.  HUD-asslsted  hous- 
ing programs  have  been  decimated,  cut 
by  nearly  70  percent.  No  other  portion 
of  the  budget  has  been  slashed  so 
drastically.  Passage  of  this  bill  would 
send  a  message  to  the  American 
people  that  we  care  about  their  efforts 
to  live  safely  and  with  dignity  in 
public  housing,  or  to  piut:hase  their 
own  homes  and  realize  the  dream  of 
homeownershlp  that  we  in  Congress 
may  sometimes  take  for  granted. 

HJl.  4  contains  provisions  integral 
to  meeting  the  housing  needs  of  low- 
and  middle-income  Americans.  Low- 
income  assistance  includes  $2  billion 
for  public  housing  programs.  $1.7  bil- 
lion for  elderly  and  handicapped  hous- 
ing, and  $3.2  billion  for  the  Low- 
Income  Housing  Assistance  Program. 
To  aid  those  who  need  loans  and  mort- 
gages, the  bill  makes  permanent  the 


FHA  Insurance  authority,  sets  a  mort- 
gage premium  cap,  and  authorizes  a 
limited  demonstration  project  for  el- 
derly homeowners  to  receive  home 
equity  conversion  loans. 

I  have  received  messages  of  support 
for  HJl.  4  from  public  officials  in  my 
district.  They  assert  that  the  contin- 
ued authorization  of  community  devel- 
opment block  grants,  urban  develop- 
ment action  grants,  and  the  rental  re- 
habilitation loan  programs  are  vital  to 
the  continuation  of  their  neighbor- 
hood development  programs.  With  the 
demise  of  revenue  sharing,  it  is  crucial 
that  our  cities  receive  funding  for 
these  activities. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that 
this  is  not  an  extravagant  piece  of  leg- 
islation: it  basically  maintains  current 
housing  and  community  development 
programs  at  1987  levels.  Yet  Its  enact- 
ment wovdd  strongly  reassert  the  con- 
gressional commitment  to  affordable, 
decent  housing  while  meeting  the 
funding  constraints  set  forth  in  the 
fiscal  year  1988  budget  resolution.  Last 
year  we  resoimdlngly  approved  H.R.  1; 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  responsibly 
and  likewise  lend  their  support  to  HJl. 
4. 


SUPPORT  FOR  HOUSING,  COM- 
MUNITY DEVELOPMENT  AND 
HOMELESSNESS  PREVENTION 
ACrr  OF  1987 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4,  the  housing 
biU  which  we  wlU  consider  today. 

Throughout  the  winter,  and  even 
now  in  the  summer  months,  we  read 
about  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans 
who  are  homeless.  Barely  a  few  blocks 
from  the  White  House  there  are  not 
only  men,  but  women  and  children, 
sleeping  on  subway  grates,  huddling 
together  against  the  cold  or  the  wind 
or  the  rain,  because  they  have  no 
place  in  which  to  live. 

That  problem  and  the  problem  we 
address  today  in  H.R.  4  are  directly  re- 
lated. For  many  of  the  homeless  the 
only  reason  that  they  cannot  find  a 
roof  over  their  heads  is  that  there  is 
not  enough  housing  in  America  for 
them,  and  these  days  it  is  impossible 
even  for  a  working  person  making 
$9,000  or  $10,000  a  year  to  find  hous- 
ing in  many  parts  of  America. 

The  bill  we  shaU  talk  about  today 
tries  to  meet  some  of  the  strictures  of 
cost-efficiency  and  of  humanity.  I 
agree,  we  can  no  longer  spend  $100,000 
per  unit  of  new  public  housing. 

The  bill  is  within  every  budget  con- 
straint that  this  House  has  proposed. 
It  meets  the  budget  requirements,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  It  reaches  out 
with   new   programs   like   Nehemiah, 


like  HODAG  and  like  others  to  try 
and  build  housing  more  efficiently  and 
to  cost  leas. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  pay  attention 
to  the  debate  and  support  HJl.  4  this 
afternoon. 


PRESERVING  acx::ebs  to 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  North  CTarollna  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
G^Maker.  the  open  access  to  education 
that  has  long  been  a  hallmartt  of 
American  society  is  today  threatened 
by  the  splrallng  costs  of  graduate  and 
undergraduate  education.  Since  1980. 
students  and  their  parents  have  faced 
a  75-percent  Jump  in  the  cost  of  a  col- 
lege or  graduate  degree,  an  increase 
that  is  more  than  twice  the  rate  of  in- 
flation. Tragically,  during  this  same 
period,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
slashed  Federal  financial  aid  budgets 
by  some  30  percent. 

As  a  consequence,  more  students  are 
taking  out  larger  loans  each  year,  and. 
as  their  debts  mount,  students  find 
themselves  limited  in  their  prospective 
career  choices.  How.  tSx.  Speaker, 
under  these  conditions,  can  we  contin- 
ue to  attract  students  to  essential  but 
low-paying  professions  such  as  teach- 
ing? 

Perh^is  imwlttingly.  Congress  last 
year  exacerbated  the  student  debt 
problem  by  Including  In  the  tax 
reform  act  provisions  that  disallow  the 
deduction  for  interest  on  educational 
loans  and  deny  the  tax  exclusion  for 
aU  but  tuition  and  book  allowances 
from  scholarships  and  fellowships. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  Join  my  col- 
league from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Lah- 
CASTKB,  in  introducing  legislation  that 
would  amend  the  Tax  Reform  Act  to 
restore  the  tax  treatment  of  student 
loans  and  scholarships  that  was  in 
effect  prior  to  1987.  I  urge  all  of  our 
colleagues  to  join  us  in  this  small  step 
to  preserve  the  routes  of  access  to 
higher  education  and  keep  open  the 
doors  of  opportunity  for  all  Amerl- 


ACTION  OF  FEDERAL  HOME 
LOAN  BANK  BOARD 

(Mrs.  PATTERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  an  individual  enters  a  financial 
institution  without  invitation,  goes  to 
the  vault  and  removes  assets  of  the  in- 
stitution, we  call  him  a  thief.  When  a 
Government  agency  goes  Into  an  insti- 
tution, however,  and  takes  assets  with- 
out notice,  we  call  it  FSLIC. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  am  speaking,  of 
course,  of  the  recmt  extinguishment 


of  the  FSLIC  secondary  reserve  fund. 
The  seoondUT  reserve  fund  was  cre- 
ated by  Congress  in  1961.  Diulng  the 
1950's.  savings  deposits  had  grown  at 
anannilal  rate  of  15  to  20  percent,  but 
FBUC  reserves  had  grown  more 
slowly  and  stood  at  only  0.63  percent 
of  insured  savings  deposits  by  1959. 

To  correct  this  situation.  Congress 
passed  legislation.  Public  Law  87-210. 
which  required  each  FSLIC  insured 
savings  institution  to  imy  an  addition- 
al assessment  to  the  FSLIC  to  correct 
this  Hirih^i>tM«»  The  law  specified  that 
when  the  combined  primary  and  sec- 
ondary reserves  of  the  FSLIC  reached 
2  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  all 
savings  accounts  In  Insured  institu- 
tions, the  additional  assessment  would 
be  suspended  and  Institutions  could 
draw  on  what  they  had  contributed  to 
the  secondary  reserve  to  pay  current 
premiums  to  the  primary  reserve. 

Prepayments  to  the  secondary  re- 
serve would  resimie  if  combined 
FSLIC  reserves  dropped  below  1.6  per- 
cent of  Mtylngs.  In  essence,  this  was 
the  first  FSLIC  recapitalization  plan. 

Congress  reduced  the  1.6  ratio  to 
1.25  percent  in  1973.  and  also  halted 
payments  to  the  secondary  reserve.  In 
1974.  CTongress  scheduled  a  10-year 
payback  of  the  secondary  reserve,  on 
the  condition  that  the  combined  total 
of  the  primary  and  secondary  reserves 
continue  to  exceed  1.25  percent  of  in- 
surance deposits.  In  1979.  the  reserve 
ratio  fell  below  1.25  percent  and  the 
payback  was  suspended,  although  in- 
terest continued  to  accrue. 

On  May  14.  1987,  Chairman  Gray  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
reported  the  extinguishment  of  the 
secondary  reserve  fund — a  fund  which 
totaled  $800  million.  This  fund  has 
consistently  been  listed  by  the 
member  Institutions  of  FSLIC  as  an 
asset  siiux  these  funds  were  ultimately 
to  be  paid  back  to  these  member  insti- 
tutions. These  institutions  have  now 
been  Instructed  to  write  off  these 
assets,  thereby  reducing  the  institu- 
tion's net  worth.  In  conversations  with 
two  thrifts  in  my  own  district,  I  have 
learned  that  they  must  now  write  off 
almost  half  a  million  dollars  between 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  frankly  am  amazed 
that  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  would  take  this  kind  of  action 
without  any  warning  to  this  already 
troubled  industry.  By  reducing  the 
assets  of  many  of  these  institutions. 
The  FHLBB  has  made  these  troubled 
institutions  that  much  less  attractive 
as  an  Investment  and  reduced  the  like- 
lihood that  Investors  will  purchase 
alUng  thrifts,  an  essential  activity  if 
we  are  going  to  put  this  industry  back 
on  its  feet. 

In  the  next  2  weeks,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  General  Over^ht  and  Investi- 
gations of  the  House  Banking  Ck>mmlt- 
tee  will  be  holding  hearings  regarding 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  ex- 


tinguishment of  this  fund.  I  look  for- 
ward to  an  explanation  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  FHLBB  and  possible  solu- 
tions for  resolving  this  issue. 


CX>MMEMORATING  BICENTEN- 
NIAL OP  NORTHWEST  ORDI- 
NANCE OF  1787 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  181) 
commemorating  the  blcentomial  of 
the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore  (Mr. 
TRAncAirr).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do  not 
object  but  simply  would  like  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  minority  has  no 
objections  to  the  legislation  now  being 
considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  181. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  personal  pride  that  I  address  the 
House  today  in  support  of  our  resolu- 
tion honoring  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  most  significant  docimMnts  in 
American  history— the  Northwest  Or- 
dinance of  1787.  This  landmark  docu- 
ment—enacted into  law  on  July  13, 
1787— has  been  called  the  Magna 
Carta  of  American  History.  It  was  re- 
sponsible for  paving  the  way  west  in 
the  Nation's  expansion  beyond  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

Permit  me,  for  a  moment,  to  high- 
light the  provisions  of  the  Northwest 
Ordinance  of  1787: 

The  ordinance  guaranteed  trial  by 
Jury. 

The  Northwest  Ordinance  estab- 
lished an  orderly  system  of  growth 
and  led  to  the  creation  of  Ohio.  Michi- 
gan. Illinois.  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and 
the  eastern  portion  of  Mlimesota: 

Those  States  created  as  a  direct 
resiilt  of  the  ordinance,  as  well  as 
those  to  follow,  were  created  on  equal 
footing  with  the  Original  Thirteen 
Colonies; 

The  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787 
was  the  first  dvll  rights  document 
ever  approved  by  Congress.  It  out- 
lawed slavery  in  the  vast  Northwest 
territory; 

The  ordinance  provided  for  free 
public  education,  while  guaranteeing 
freedom  of  religion  and  worship: 

The  Northwest  Ordinance  assured 
an  equitable  distribution  of  land  set- 
tlement in  the  territory;  and 

The  Northwest  Ordinance  preceded 
the  UJS.  Constitution  azul  the  BUI  of 
Rights. 


.»«.«^m.v.««««vi«c«w^^^T  A  V   mj/v^m 
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Philip  Shrlrer.  chalnnan  of  Ohio's 
NorthvMt  OnUnanoe  Bloentennlal  ob- 
■ervaaoe.  rw^rptiy  guminailaed  the  Im- 
portanee  of  the  ordlnanoe: 

Of  Um  Utafally  bundradi  of  documenta  tn 
oar  bMsr7  that  daMrva  to  ba  eallad  ilsnlfl- 
oauL  only  a  baadfol  can  ba  eaUad  foada- 
BMBtaL  And  of  tbaaa.  tha  ttma  moat  fnndar 
nantal  ta  Um  fiamatlnn  of  Um  If atton  an 
ttaa  DadteattOB  of  Indapandanea.  Uw  Con- 
■tttutloa  and  Um  Northvaat  Ordlnanoa. 

It  to  appropriate.  Mr.  Spealwr.  that  I 
glTe  proper  credit  end  extend  my  per- 
,^)^i^  tlMika  to  my  Hoaae  ooUeacuea 
who  hM«  aupported  me  In  this  endeav- 
or to  call  attentloo  to  the  annhreraary 
of  the  ordinance.  Our  reaolutlon  has 
2M  i|fi^»«*w,  from  my  lood  friend 
rHfti-— «  Wnm  who  was  the  first  to 
sign  <m  to  Mr*.  VxaoDfU  Sbotb  whose 
CT1Hy»fw>Hp  assured  Bouse  conslder- 
atton.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
eyery  If  ember  of  the  oongreaslonal 
dcikitatlnns  from  the  six  Statea  cre- 
ated by  the  (»dlnance  were  all  original 
■ponsors  of  House  Joint  Reeolutlon 

1«1-  ,  ..       . 

While  this  particixlax  reaolutlon  is 

Important  to  remembering  the  past 
and  properly  c(»nmemoratlng  the 
prtaiclplea  of  the  ordlnanoe.  the  resolu- 
tion before  the  House  today  Is  of  par- 
ticular Interest  to  the  State  of  Ohio, 
Ohio  University  tn  Athena,  and  the 
dty  of  ICarletta.  Ohio  was  the  first 
State  established  in  the  territory. 
Ohio  Dnlverstty  became  the  first  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  In  the  terri- 
tory. And  Marietta.  OH.  is  the  first 
permanent.  chartered  settlement 
under  the  authority  of  the  ordinance. 
Planning  for  ceremonies  and  observing 
the  ordlnanoe  has  been  underway  for 
a  long  time.  Congressional  recognition 
of  the  ordlnanoe  is  deeply  appreciated 
by  all  those  who  are  aaaodated  with 
this  year's  observance  of  its  provisions, 
rights  and  freedoms. 

Plfty  years  ago.  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  underscored  the  value  of 
the  Northwest  Ordinance  in  stating: 

Tbe  prindplea  of  the  ordliiance  of  1787 
aerfvd  •■  the  hlcbway  *  *  *  broad  and  nfe 
*  *  *  over  wblcfa  poured  the  •eatward 
maich  of  dylUntlon.  On  thla  pUn  waa  tbe 
United  Statea  bidlt. 

And  upon  approval  of  this  worth- 
while resolution,  we.  the  beneficiaries 
of  all  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of 
1787  represents  and  symbolizes, 
hereby  express  our  gratitude  to  our 
forefathers  and  a  foundation  docu- 
ment that  made  our  Nation  truly  a 
land  of  the  free. 
Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Spaafcar— 
M*«y  Amcfleana  are  celebrattnc  this 
wmmer  tbe  bteentennlal  of  tbe  alsnlns  of 
the  Coutttutkm  of  the  United  Statea  which 
took  plaoe  September  17. 1787. 


However,  the  other  Uoentannlal.  the 
sooth  annlveraary  of  the  adoption  of  tbe 
OcdtaaBoe  of  1787  by  the  Coafederatlon 
Oawiaai  on  July  IS.  1787.  wUl  Ukaly  to  un- 
Dotleed  by  most  Americana  of  the  Impor- 
^t^ttm  of  the  document  to  the  growth  and 
aavalopiBent  of  our  Republic  la  not  weD 
known.  Many  hlstortaaa.  however,  oonatder 
the  Ordlnanoe  of  1787  to  merit  mention 
,1^1^  with  the  magnlfloent  Declaration  of 
Indapandenoa  and  the  Oooaltutlon  aa  a  very 
unique  and  enUshteoed  state  paper. 


Mr  8psi*sr,  thsss  words  wars  vwinsn  by 
Noisn  W.  C«on  of  Ondnnsli.  OH.  lor  "Ths 
Sons  o(  ttw  Amsfican  RawohAin  MsgBiins." 
wid  I  would  Wm  to  rsMores  thsss  kuly  bnpor- 
twit  Idsss  to  my  oolsaguss  today. 

Tbe  cbwtar.  adoplad  by  the  Honorstola 
Corneas  of  1787.  brougM  to  our  young 
Nsllon  ttw  addMon  of  such  HwMspsnssbta 
Stalaa  as  OM).  Indtans.  IHnols.  MkMBSfvand 
VMsoonaln,  snd  Vw  aasism  Mrd  of  Mbmssota 
Tbs  prowWons  snd  prindplss  of  •»  Northwest 
Oninwws  smbodsd  dsmocrsHc  idssis  and 
■MTlisa  urtqus  to  Ms  dsy.  but  which  ws  so 
dssfty  MPOuss  todey. 

Tbe  Oidkwnoe  conirttxjtsd  to  snd  fsdMstad 
our  jyowth  aa  s  buly  frss  snd  aovarsign 
nation.  Its  ids*  Msahsdowsd  Ihoss  con- 
tsined  in  our  oounlry's  BW  ol  RJgWs  snd  Con- 
atttuHon. 

For  Ihaaa  rassona,  Mr.  Spaakar.  I  am  proud 
to  have  coaponaorad  Houaa  Joint  RaaoMlon 
181  tni  urge  my  co>aegiiaa  to  |cin  me  in 
voting  m  support  o(  Houss  >>oirnRssoiutton 
181  to  oolrwHaiiioiata  Iha  bioorMannial  ol  ihe 
Northwaat  Ordkiance. 

At  <Na  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  tor  the 
RECOno  the  oonH>»«te  text  o(  Mr.  Caraon's  ar- 
tide  for  The  Sons  cH  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Magszins."  I  commerxl  his  words  and  the 
document  ha  ao  aloquentty  pays  tribute,  the 
Norlhweat  Oninance. 

Wonmra  or  thi  Wuwhwmi  TBUuroav 

(By  Compatriot  Nolan  W.  Carson) 
In  1887  Americans  wlU  celebrate  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  birth  of  two  extremely  sig- 
nificant state  documenu.  The  first,  of 
couiae.  Is  the  bicentennial  of  the  slgnlnc  of 
the  ConsUtuUon  of  the  United  States  on 
September  17.  1787  which  wtU  be  celebrated 
widely  throughout  the  Nation.  The  other  bi- 
centennial, the  aOOth  anniversary  of  tbe 
adoption  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  by  the 
Confederation  Consress  on  July  13.  1787. 
wUl  likely  fo  unnoticed  by  moat  Americans 
since  the  Importance  of  this  document  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  our  Reput>- 
Uc  Is  not  well  known,  many  historians,  how- 
ever, consider  the  OrdlnazMX  of  1787  to 
merit  mention  alone  with  the  magnificent 
Declaration  of  Iitdependence  and  the  dura- 
ble ConsUtuUon  as  a  very  unique  and  en- 
lightened state  paper. 

The  Ordinance  was  a  charter  adopted  by 
the  Congreas  "for  the  government  of  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio"  and 
Is  often  referred  to  as  the  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance. It  set  forth  a  detaUed  framework  for 
governing  the  vast  unsettled  territory  ceded 
to  the  fledgling  natkm  In  1783  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  The  Territory  Included  aU 
of  the  lands  north  of  the  Ohio  River 
stretching  from  the  western  Iwrder  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  Mississippi  River.  It  also  pro- 
vided a  mechanism  for  tbe  admission  of 
these  lamte,  when  populated,  to  the  Union 
as  new  Statea  on  an  equal  basis  with  the 
original  thirteen  States.  The  Northwest 
Territory  now  comprises  the  Statea  of  Ohio, 


nUnota.  U«**''g«"  and  Wlaooosln 

and  the  eastern  tblrd  of  Mlnneaota.  atgnlfl- 
cantly.  the  plan  for  adm*— ''^  to  Statehood 
aa  ttn^M"***^  In  the  Northweat  Ordlnanoe 
was  f oOowad  tn  the  admH-*"*  later  of  moat 
of  the  other  Statea  Into  the  Union. 

The  paaaase  of  tbe  Northweet  Ordinance 
and  the  subsequent  government  salea  and 
granU  of  land  wttbln  thla  vast  and  fertile 
ragloo  were  aageriy  awaited  by  land-hungry 
dttana  of  the  eastern  sea-l>oard  Statea, 
Il««oIutlaaary  War  veterans  and  land  apeeu- 
laton  staking  to  make  their  fortunea. 
Herman  J.  yioU— In  his  "The  National  Ar- 
chtvea  of  the  United  States"  (Harry  N. 
Abnma.  Inc.  1984)— eloquently  deacrlhed 
tbe  Inaedlble  dealre  for  land  as  a  major 
factor  In  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  Nation.  He  wrote  "The  dominant  factor 
In  t*i*p'"g  our  country  and  our  character 
has  t>een  the  land,  which  lured  millions  of 
rttltmlstT  Immigrants,  and  refugees  to  these 
■hores.  We  fought  and  destroyed  Indians 
for  It.  We  waged  wars  over  it.  We  rewarded 
our  aoldlera  with  It.  We  fanned  It.  mined  It. 
and  lumbered.  It.  We  reclaimed  It.  despoiled 
It,  and  po'hapa  t>elatedly,  conserved  It.  We 
have  mapped  It,  sketched  It,  photographed 
It.  We  have  regulated  It.  sold  It  and  pre- 
served It.  And  most  of  what  we  have  done  to 
the  land  Is  documented  In  the  National  Ar- 
chlvea.  •  The  Northwest  Ordlnanoe  realdes 
In  the  National  Archives  today  beside  other 
treasured  documenU  which  are  part  of  the 
fabric  of  our  Natlon'i  heritage. 

QUICKLY  WXimS  AMD  ADORB) 

During  the  hot  days  of  early  July  1787.  at 
the  same  time  the  delegates  to  the  ConsUtu- 
tlonal  Conventkm  were  laboring  In  Philadel- 
phia to  hammer  out  a  new  charter  to  re- 
place the  falling  and  IneffecUve  Articles  of 
c:onf ederatlon.  the  ConfederaUon  C<M>gress 
was  In  seMlon  In  New  York  City.  A  commit- 
tee wrote  and  the  Congreas  adopted.  In 
eight  days,  this  InnovaUve  structure  of  a 
temporary  government  for  the  Northwest 
Territory. 

The  Ordlnanoe  authorised  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Territorial  Governor  by  the  Con- 
greas as  weU  aa  a  Secretary  and  a  court  con- 
sisting of  three  judges  with  common-law  ju- 
risdiction. The  Governor  and  the  judges 
were  empowered  to  adopt  temporary  Uws 
for  the  Territory  strictly  modeled  after  dvll 
or  criminal  laws  In  force  In  the  thirteen 
Original  Statea.  subject  to  the  right  of  the 
Congress  to  disapprove. 

The  Ordinance  further  provided  that 
when  5.000  free  male  adulU  realded  In  the 
Territory,  a  houae  of  repreaentaUvea  was  to 
be  elected  by  the  male  freeholder  residents. 
This  tXKiy.  together  with  a  five-member  leg- 
Islatlve  council  appointed  by  the  Congreas, 
was  given  the  authority  to  adopt  all  Uws  for 
the  Territory,  subject  to  the  assent  of  the 
Governor.  In  order  that  the  new  InhabltanU 
of  the  Northweat  would  have  a  voice  In  the 
Congieaa  along  with  the  original  States,  the 
legislature  of  the  Territory  was  authorized 
to  elect  a  Delegate  to  Congreas  with  the 
right  to  debate  but  not  vote. 

Throughout  the  Ordlnanoe  It  la  clear  that 
the  Congreas  Intended  that  this  plan  of  ter- 
ritorial govenment  was  only  a  temporary 
m^hmtmn  pending  admission  of  parts  of 
the  area  Into  Statehood  as  equal  partners 
with  the  original  Statea.  The  Ordinance 
provides  that  not  leas  than  three  nor  more 
than  five  States  should  be  formed  In  the 
territory— and  whenever  any  of  the  Statea 
so    formed    had    80.000    free    Inhabitants, 

■such  State  shaU  be  admitted,  by  iU  dele- 

gatea.    Into   the   Congreaa   of   tbe   United 


Statea.  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
Statea.  tn  all  reapacU  w^iatever." 

As  a  result  of  these  provislaas.  Ohio  was 
a<taltted  aa  a  State  In  1808.  Indiana  in  1818. 
nilnoto  1818.  Ifirhlgan  in  1837  and  WlaeoB- 
stn  tn  1848.  Mtameaota.  wboae  botdera  In- 
dude  a  part  o<  tbe  old  Northweat  TatilUMy. 
I  a  State  In  1858. 


uumaiORa 


OUT 


An  "F"'^'*  of  the  land-<n1ented  lient  of 
tbe  drafters  of  the  Ordlnanoe  Is  contained 
In  a  lengthy  section  that  authorlaed  lands 
and  other  property  to  be  devlaed  or  be- 
queathed by  written  willa.  In  addltlan.  it 
painstakingly  prescribed  that  tbe  eatate  of 
one  who  died  wttbout  a  wHl  would  deacend 
to  the  decedent's  dilldren  or  their  deaoend- 
anta  In  equal  parte,  with  a  widow  being  enti- 
tled to  a  Uf  e  Intereat  In  one-third  of  tbe  real 
eatate  and  one-third  of  the  perarwial  proper- 
ty outri^t  The  laws  of  deaoent  and  distri- 
butloo  stlQ  In  force  In  many  statea  are  re- 
markably similar  to  theae  provisions.  The 
pmpoae  of  this  section  was  to  Inaure  that 
the  unpopular  aswg'i**'  law  of  primogeniture 
preacribing  the  Inheritance  of  landa  exclu- 
sively by  the  eldeet  aon  would  never  apply  In 
tbe  Territory.  Tbe  aection  contalna  an  inter- 
eatlng  exemption  "saving,  bowevo-.  to 
French  and  Canadian  Inhabltanta.  and 
other  setUers  of  the  KaakaaUea.  Saint  Vin- 
oenta.  and  the  neighboring  villagea.  who 
have  heretofore  profeaaed  themaelvea  dtl- 
aeiM  of  Vlndnla.  their  laws  and  customs  now 
tn  force  among  them  relative  to  the  deaoent 
and  conveyance  of  property." 

UmiVUUAL  BIOHXa  BWTtnSB 

Those  provisloni  of  the  Ordinance  which 
have  drawn  most  attention  trtmi  historians 
throu^  the  past  two  centuries  are  thoae 
that  granted  Important  individual  Ubertiea 
and  the  right  of  eventual  Statehood  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Territory— and  guaran- 
teed the  Inviolability  of  thoae  rlghta  In  the 
future.  This  compact  waa.  In  fact,  a  BUI  of 
RlghU  for  thoae  who  would  populate  the 
Territory.  The  Introduction  to  this  list  of 
rlgfaU  and  Ubertiea  stated:  "And  for  extend- 
ing tbe  fundamental  principles  of  dvfl  and 
religious  liberty,  which  form  the  basis 
whoeon  theae  republics,  their  laws  and  con- 
stitutions are  erected:  to  flx  and  establlah 
thoae  prtnciplea  as  the  Iwsls  of  all  laws,  con- 
stitutions, and  governments,  which  forever 
hereafter  shall  be  formed  In  the  said  terri- 
tory. .  . 

"It  Is  hereby  ordained  and  declared,  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  following 
artlclea  shall  be  considered  as  artldea  of 
compact,  between  the  original  Statea  and 
the  people  and  States  In  the  said  territory, 
and  forever  remain  unalterable,  unleas  by 
conuBon  consent.  .  . 

Religious  liberty  was  obvloualy  of  para- 
mount Importance  to  the  drafters  and  Arti- 
cle I  of  this  BOl  of  RighU  provided  "No 
person,  demeaning  himself  In  a  peaceable 
and  orderly  manner,  shall  ever  be  moleated 
on  account  of  hla  saode  of  worataip.  or  reli- 
gious sentiments.  In  the  said  terrttoriea." 

Other  basic  rlghU  provided  by  the  au- 
thors Included  entitlement  to  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus:  trial  by  jury:  judicial  pro- 
oeecUngs  according  to  the  """""«"  law:  ImUI 
except  "for  capital  otfenaea  where  the  moof 
shall  be  evident,  or  the  presumption  great"; 
moderate  flnes;  and  no  cruel  or  tmusual 
puniabmenta.  Um  people  were  alao  guaran- 
teed proportianate  repreaentation  in  tbe 
leglalature  and  full  compenaatlnn  if  a  per- 
son's  property  Is  taken  or  hla  aeivluea  de- 
manded by  the  government  without  his  con- 
sent "for  the  caaunon  preaervatlon."  Of  un- 


usual Importanoe  to  tbe  people  of  that  time 
waa  a  provision  that  prohibited  any  law  in 
tbe  Territory  that  tn  any  manner  ahould 
interfere  with  or  affect  private  oontracta. 
Tbe  new  ConstltutlaB  which  was  unveOed  tai 
PhUadelpbla  two  montba  after  the  Ordl- 
nanoe was  rsssril  contained  a  almllar  con- 
tract dauae  in  Artlde  I.  Sectlan  10. 

Tbe  Importanoe  of  education  waa  also 
iliiasiirl  In  the  document's  text,  but  funding 
was  not  provided.  Article  in  of  tbe  compact 
stated  "Rellslan.  sMrality.  and  knowledge 
Itelng  neoessary  to  good  government  and  the 
happlneas  of  '»«M'iri»Mij  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  sbsll  forever  be  enoour- 
Bced." 


the  Conatltutlon  which  was  iMing  written  at 
tlie  very  same  dme  in  Phlladrtidila  did  not 
contain  a  BtU  of  Rights.  In  tact,  the  i 
of  a  Uat  of  individual  Ubeittaa  w 
ered  by  many  to  be  a  aarioos  deflrlwwy  In 
tbe  Conatltutlon  and  was  soeaewbat  of  an 
obatade  to  its  ratification.  A  BiU  <rf  Rights, 
conslstliig  of  tbe  first  ten  aiiieiMli»ents  to 
tbe  CoMtftutlan.  was  later  added  and 
became  effective  irtien  tbe  rattficatlan  proo- 
eas  was  cinnpleted  on  December  15. 1791. 


The  American  Indians  who  were  In  1T87 
the  principal  inhabltanta  of  the  Northwest 
were  alao  benefldarlea  of  the  compact.  "The 
utmoat  good  faith  abaU  always  be  observed 
towards  the  Indtaos:  their  landa  and  proper- 
ty shall  never  be  taken  from  them  without 
their  consent:  aitd  In  their  property,  rlghta. 
and  liberty  they  never  ahall  be  Invaded  or 
disturbed,  unless  tn  Just  and  lawful  wars  au- 
thorised by  Congreas;  Imt  laws  founded  In 
Justice  and  humanity  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  be  made,  for  preventing  wrongs  bdng 
done  to  them,  and  for  preaerving  peace  and 
friendship  with  them.  "In  carefully  except- 
ing "Just  and  lawful  wars  authorised  by 
Congreas"  the  trameis  may  have  had  a  pre- 
monition that  diaputea  and  savage  conflicts 
with  the  Indians  in  the  Torltory  would  con- 
tinue for  more  than  25  years. 

A  commercially  important  provision  was 
alao  added  to  tbe  articles  of  compact  in  tbe 
Ordlnanoe.  This  elauae  stated  that  all  navi- 
gable waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi 
and  St.  Lawrence  Rivers,  liyhidlng  of  courae 
the  Ohio  River,  "shall  be  conumm  high- 
waya.  and  forever  free,  as  well  as  to  the  in- 
habltanta of  the  said  territory  aa  to  the  dti- 
■ens  of  the  United  Statea.  and  thoae  of  any 
other  Statea  that  may  be  admitted  Into  the 
ccmfederacy.  without  any  tax.  Import  or 
duty  therefore." 

The  final  Article  of  the  oranpact.  and  the 
sln^  provision  of  tbe  Ordinsnoe  which  has 
rnmmMMtort  moat  ootloe  ovo'  tbe  years,  pro- 
hibited slavery  and  Involuntary  aerritude  in 
the  Northwest  Territory  but  permitted  fugi- 
tive slavea  from  other  Statea  to  be  reclaimed 
and  returned.  A  version  of  this  anti-Slavery 
clause  was  contained  in  tbe  draft  of  an  earil- 
er  ordinance  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  adopted  In  1784  for  the  government  of 
the  Northweat.  Tbe  Ordinance  of  1784  was 
never  In  operation  since  It  was  replaced  by 
the  1787  enactment  before  actual  settle- 
mmt  began. 

WBITRS  BIOBTS  HAD  PaaCSDKRTS 

The  concept  of  embodying  a  BUI  of  RlghU 
to  guarantee  baalc  individual  rlghta  and  Ub- 
ertiea in  a  document  binding  <m  the  leglala- 
tive  body  Itself  is  an  Amerinan  Innovation. 
This  idea  was  not  new  In  1787  when  the  Or- 
dinance was  adopted.  Some  of  the  same 
rlghta  contained  in  the  Ordlnanoe  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Masaachusetta  Body  of  Uber- 
tiea adopted  in  1841  and  tbe  Pennaylvania 
Frame  of  Government  issued  by  William 
Penn  in  1881.  In  fact  all  of  the  Original 
Colonies  provided  various  forms  of  funda- 
mental rl^ta  to  their  dtteens  In  constitu- 
tions or  laws  adopted  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary period. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  drafters  of 
the  Ordinance  Im-'"'**^  a  BOl  of  Rlghta 
since  the  takUvldual  States  they  represented 
had  already  provided  various  guarantees  to 
their  own  dtisens.  What  Is  surprising  is  that 


The  authorship  of  the  Woitbweat  Ordi- 
nance has  been  tbe  subject  of  muCh  debate 
by  historiana  over  the  two  oentnrlea  alDoe  Ita 
adoption.  Moat  now  give  major  credit  to 
Nathan  Dane,  a  member  of  Congreaa  from 
Ipswich.  Msssschiisftti.  who  wss  a  member 
of  tbe  committee  that  waa  responslhlf  for 
drafting  the  measure  and  repotting  it  to  the 
Congreaa  for  action.  Various  wrtten  at- 
tribute aome  of  tbe  credit  to  Reverend  Man- 
ass^  Cutler,  alao  from  Massafhiiaerts.  who 
was  the  agent  sent  tiy  a  group  soaking  to 
Invest  tn  Territorial  lands,  known  as  tbe 
Ohio  Company,  to  urge  Congress  to  enact 
promptly  an  ordlnanoe  governing  the 
N(nthweet  Territory.  Tbe  truth  probably  la 
that  no  single  author  was  r»aponslblf 
Rather,  various  men  undoubtedly  oontrtbut- 
ed  ideas  snd  specific  clauses.  Some  of  tbe 
prlnc^les  were  most  oertslnly  taken  from 
Jefferson's  Ordlnanoe  of  1784  and  others 
were  crafted  from  provlaloos  found  tn  tbe 
constitutions  of  the  Original  Statea. 

Ddegates  from  only  eight  Statea  were 
preaent  at  the  Congreaa  on  tbe  day  tbe  Or- 
dinance was  adopted— those  from  Delaware. 
Georgia.  Maasachuaetta.  New  Jersey.  New 
York.  North  CaroUna,  South  Carolina  and 
^Hrglnia.  Signifleantly  tbe  Prealdent  of  the 
Congreas  In  1787.  Genersl  Arthur  St  Clslr 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  later  that  year  ap- 
pointed as  the  first  Governor  of  the  North- 
west Territory. 


Maasive  land  purchases  from  the  govern- 
ment were  quickly  coocluded  by  land  oom- 
paniea.  Induding  the  Ohio  Company,  and  on 
April  7.  1788.  leas  than  ntaie  months  after 
the  Ordinance  paased.  a  band  of  aettlen  led 
by  Rufua  Putnam  on  behalf  of  the  Ohio 
ComiMny  founded  a  new  vUlsge  on  tbe  Ohio 
River  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  MuAlngum 
River.  This  settlement,  first  called  Addphl 
and  later  Marietta  after  Queen  Marie  Antoi- 
nette of  France,  waa  located  near  Port 
Harmar  whldi  had  l>een  estabUahed  earlier. 
General  St.  Clair,  a  distingulahed  officer 
during  the  Revolution  and  now  Governor  of 
the  Territory,  arrived  at  Marietta  three 
months  later  and  made  Marietta  bis  head- 
quarters. An  Ohio  Company  Land  Office 
waa  opened  in  Marietta  in  1788  to  handle 
the  many  tranaactiona  whidi  were  expected. 
The  buOdlng  stlU  stands  there  today. 

Much  of  Govonor  St.  Clair's  attention 
during  bis  15-year  tenure  as  Governor  of 
tbe  Territory  was  occupied  In  dealing  with 
the  Indiana  of  the  area.  A  major  campaign 
against  the  Indiana  in  northern  Ohio  and 
eastern  Indiana  led  by  General  Joaiata 
Haimar  in  1790  ended  In  disaster.  A  year 
later  General  St.  Clair  himarif  oommanded 
a  large  but  poorly  trained  force  In  another 
diaastrous  miUtary  action  *f  *~^  the  Indi- 
ans In  northern  Ohio.  During  the  engage- 
ment. 813  of  his  men  were  kUled  and  287 
wounded.  The  young  Nation  waa  stmmed  at 
these  def  eata  but  both  ocmmsnders  were 
later  exonerated  tram  blame.  Anthony 
Wayne,  who  liecame  a  Major  General  for 
his  gaUant  service  during  tbe  Revolution. 
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of  drfOkw 


ITM 


todnty.  Aftar  moattia 

In  BtwlF  ntttod  Ctft- 

Isvard  tbm  iBdtaD  tO- 

OMb  ud  OB  Aavirt  M. 

tlM  ShMniM  Chtaf 

•k  Uw  aMttto  o(  FfeltaB  Ttatan 

dW   MMBBM   OtalOu    WSflM'B 

WW  floDofwad  a  ywr  latar  by  Um 

o<  Om  TTMty  of  OrMB*  vmt  by 

W  inwililtiM  of  the 

UBdv  tlM  tnoty   hai« 

of  Tniltoii  tandi  «««  Mdtd  to  tho 


Id  Mil. 


of 
Tnrttory  and  Dtfoiata  to 
ttao  TwilUiif.  Altar  ttaa  Tar- 
two  iMiUtcte  Juat  prter 
to  autrtioort.  IM  waa 
of  tlM  Indian*  Tarrt- 
dDisanUy  to  tree  up  land 
oeeupatlon  throush  aegoHat4w1 

iChlef 
at  tbe  Battle  of  Ttppl- 
far  wlileb  be  gained  oon- 
the  War  of  ISIX  be 
of  the  AnoT  of 
the  Nortbwaat  and  dadilvely  defeated  a 
larsa  Indian  fono  lad  by  TMumaeh  and  hie 
Brtttah  alUaa  at  the  Battle  of  the  Thamea  tat 
Canada.  Durliw  the  battle  Chief  T»- 
and  Harrtaoo's  rtetory 
I  the  end  ct  teportant  Indian  hoatll- 
Itka  In  the  THrttatr-  Oeneral  Banlean  waa 
tiaetad  aa  the  ntatb  Praaident  of  tbe  miited 
In  tbe  "TliHduanoe  and  Tyler  too" 
of  IMO.  Intiiiaatlntfy.  Vice  Preal- 
dant  Rletaard  Mantor  Jobnaon  of  Kentucky, 
who  waa  nmninc  for  le  election  with  Preal- 
dent  Van  Burai  acalnat  Barrlaon  and  Tyler 
In  IKO.  aenrad  ondar  Oanaral  Barrlaon  at 
the  Battle  a<  the  TluuBea  and  la  credited 
with  flrtw  the  rifle  ban  that  killed  Tecum- 


Harrtnn.  who  waa  bora 
Ctndmwtl  and  Ilvad  In  Indlanapolla.  Indi- 
ana, waa  a  gnuadaon  of  Oeneral  Barrlaon. 
and  baome  the  ttrd  Praaident  of  the 
Xhittad  Statea.  Bla  wife.  Carolyn  Scott  Har- 
riaon.  waa  the  ftaat  Praaident  General  of  tbe 
Natlanal  Society  of  the  Daughtera  of  the 
American  Rertdotlan. 

Mr.  BOLLBR  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  mjr  ieaei»atloai  of  objection. 

The  8FKAKEK  pro  tempore.  la 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Calif  omla? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  reaolutlon. 
aafollowK 

BJ.RM.1U 

Wbeaeaa.  on  July  U.  ITfT.  the  Congreaa  of 
the  Vnited  Statea.  wtalob  waa  eatabUahed  by 
the  Artldea  of  Conf edatatlon.  enacted  a  law 
entlthid  "An  Ordinanoa  for  the  government 
of  the  tanttory  of  the  United  Statee  north- 
w«at  of  the  river  Ohio"; 

Wbareaa  aneh  law.  wn—Miiy  known  •• 
the  Marthwaat  Ordtnanoe.  provided  dvU 
govaniBMBt  lor  and  opened  to  aetUement 
the  Northwaak  Tanttory  from  which  all  or 
pait  of  tbe  Statea  a<  Ohio.  Indiana,  nilnola. 
WnMgan. 


itheMoith^ 
ed  that  Stataa  focnad  In  the  Northwaat  Tar 
rttoty  would  be  aAaltted  Into  the  XTnlan  on 
an  eqnal  footing  with  the  origtoal  Statea. 
and  aibiihalnn  Into  the  Union  on  thla  be* 
waa  aubaaquantly  applied  to  Stataa  focmad 
In  other  tenlUalaa  at  the  United  Statea; 

Wbareaa  tbe  Northweot  Ordlnanoe  led  to 
the  oidarly  devatopeaent  of  the  Northweet 

Tarrttorr. 

the  Northwaat  Ordtaianoa  reoog- 
the  dipitty  of  the  Indtvldnal  without 
I  to  raoa.  rellgtan  or  origin  and  provid- 
ed for  the  equality  of  etvfl  righta  for  aU 
people  by  prohibittiw  alavery  and  Involun- 
tary aarvltode  In  the  Territory,  thereby  pre- 
«««Mm  the  Bm  of  RIgtata; 

Whereaa  the  Northwaat  Ordlnanoe  en- 
couraged pubUc  edoeatlan  by  providing  for 
ftoe  public  education  within  the  local  oom- 
munttr  Now.  tharef oie,  be  tt 

Jteaoivad  6y  Me  StmtU  aad  Hoaac  of  Hep- 
natHtativm  of  Ou  VnUti  Stataa  ofAmarleo 
tH  Oo»oraaa  aatamblad.  That  the  Northwaat 
Oidlnanoe  of  ITtT  la  hereby  ooaunemorated 
aa  one  of  the  fundamental  legal  documenU 
of  the  United  Statee  In  that  the  Northweet 
Oidlnanee  la  an  early  "f^p'*  of  the  com- 
mitment of  the  people  of  the  United  Statee 
to  democratic  prindplea.  rellgloua  freedom, 
and  Individual  rlgbta.  Tbe  Praaident  of  tbe 
Unltod  Statea  to  authortaed  and  requeated  to 
taaue  a  proelamatlan.  aa  aooo  aa  practicable 
after  tbe  date  of  tbe  adoptkm  of  thla  Joint 
leaolutlon.  that  caUa  upon  tbe  people  of  the 
United  Statea  to  carry  out  appropriate  cere- 
monleo  and  aettvltlea  commemorating  tbe 
bicentennial  of  the  Northweet  Ordinance. 

The  Joint  reeolutlon  waa  ordered  to 
be  engroaaed  and  read  a  third  time. 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  paaaed. 
and  a  motion  to  reconalder  waa  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  GOAT 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  DYMALLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  be 
dlacharted  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Joint  reaolutlon  (H.J.  Res.  17)  to 
de^knate  the  third  we^  in  June  1M7 
as  "National  Dairy  Goat  Awareness 
Week."  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  do  not 
object,  but  stanply  would  like  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  minority  has  no 
objection  to  the  legislation  now  being 
considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  vm  la  OabzaI. 

Mr.  m  LA  GaazA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  oonunittee. 
and  the  subcommittee,  and  the  rank- 
ing Members  for  their  cooperation  in 
this  endeavor. 

Mr.  Spasfcar.  I  ria*  today  in  support  o( 
Houaa  JoM  Raaoluton  17.  to  daalgnata  the 
mrd  weak  In  June  1967  aa  "Nalional  Dairy 
Qoat 


On  January  8,  1987,  I  mftoduoad 
JoM  nsaoMlon  17,  to  gsnarala  yaalir  puble 

awiranaaa  of  9m  Importanoa  o(  dairy  goata 
wtd  «ta  dairy  goal  Musky  in  Amoftea 

For  mora  twn  5.000  yaara,  daky  goats 
have  banailad  marv  The  Urat  aalttara  brought 
d^goala  wNh  tham  to  auppty  tood  aa  they 
skugglad  to  aslablsh  a  toolhotd  In  America 
As  the  ptonssrs  marchsd  across  the  oontt- 

In  fact. 
•  P«t 
of  the  typical  American  farm. 

Today,  twra  are  over  250,000  dairy  goata 
In  ttw  UnMad  Slalaa.  The  Amartean  Dairy  Qoat 
AaaodaMon.  wNch  lapraaartta  the  dairy  goat 
Musky  «id  enlhusiasta.  Includes  12.000 
mambers  kt  avary  State.  Puerto  Fttco.  Quam. 
and  the  Vkgki  Manda 

Qoat  trtk,  ioa  oroam.  and  yogurt  are  aoM  ki 
vwtoua  paria  of  the  United  States.  However, 
prebabty  the  best  known  goat  mHK  product  is 
goat  cheeae  or  "Chevre."  Goat  cheeaes  pro- 
duced in  the  United  Stataa  have  grown  \r\ 
populamy  both  here  and  abroad.  In  recent 
yeara,  American-made  Chavres  have  tMgun 
to  competa  with  other  wortd-daas  cheeaea  ki 
Europe.  In  fact,  stores  hi  France  are  begkmkig 
to  slock  Amarican-mada  goat  cheeae.  The 
popularity  of  American  goat  chaaaa  haa  grown 
to  the  pokTl  that  it  has  become  the  "Bile  of 
the  80's"  aooordtog  to  a  recent  New  Yort( 
Tvnea  arttoia  by  Marian  Burroa. 

"Nattonal  DMry  Qoat  Weeic"  la  Intended  to 
generala  greater  public  awarortaee  of  the  high 
nuklttonal  valua  of  the  producta  made  from 
goats'  mML  The  aponeors  of  Houae  Jokit  Rea- 
olulion  17  hope  that  thia  nationwWe  effort  to 
promoto  daky  goata  w«N  do  much  to  enhance 
the  eftorta  of  daky  goat  breeders  to  educate 
the  Americwi  people  to  the  polentiai  of  daky 
goats  and  thek  producta  for  both  the  Ameri- 
ca wid  wortd  economiea.  Daky  goat  breed- 
era  wM  promote  thek  kiduaky  through  varioua 
maana  during  the  "Week."  kickidkig  pubic 
preaentation  at  ahoppkig  maHa.  AH  of  thia  wM 
be  of  no  ooet  to  the  public,  but  wW  aknply  pro- 
vide needed  recognitton  for  thia  knportani 
aegment  of  U.S.  agrtcuitura. 

Mr.  Spacer,  the  American  daky  goat  la  an 
knportant  part  of  U.S.  agriculture  and  de- 
aervea  the  reoognilton  that  Houae  Jokit  Reeo- 
hition  17  wouM  provide.  I  urge  my  coUeaguea 
to  aupport  Ha  paaaage. 

CProm  the  New  York  Tlmea.  June  6, 1984] 

POB  80'B  EaTIIIO.  iT'a  OOAT  ( 


(By  Marian  BuiToe) 

la  cbevre  the  Brie  of  the  SCaT 

Tea.  aaid  Clark  Wolf,  a  food  and  reatau- 
rant  oonstiltant  in  New  York  who  aald  he 
waa  aelllng  chevre— goat  cheeae— at  the 
OakvUle  Orocery  In  San  Frandaoo  "back  at 
the  turn  of  the  culinary  century."  That  araa 
■ometlme  In  the  early  or  mld-1970'a. 

"No  queatkm  about  It."  aald  Steve  Jen- 
klna,  the  expert  cheeee  vendor  at,  and  part- 
ner in.  Fairway  PrulU  and  Vegetable,  on 
Broadway  near  74th  Street. 

And  Mr.  Jenklna,  for  one.  ia  thrilled  at 
thla  turn  of  eventa.  alnee  he  hartwra  noth- 
ing but  contempt  (or  the  Brie  available  in 
thla  country.  "Made  by  machine  with  dead 
milk."  he  aald.  giving  new  meaning  to  the 
peeteurlaatlan  proceea  "To  make  Brie  they 
peateurlae  milk  to  313  degreea  for  up  to  30 
mtnutea.  which  renden  every  alngle  flavor 


In  the  milk  neutral.  Brie  ia  the  king  of 
cheeae.  but  you  can't  get  it  here." 

Qoat  cheeee  la  another  matter.  "It  la 
much  more  veraatUe."  he  aaid.  "You  can  do 
ao  much  more  with  It.  and  it'a  very  doae  to 
the  earth."  It  certainly  ia  more  veraatOe. 
After  all.  what  can  you  do  with  Brie  beaklea 
wrap  It  in  dough,  or  heat  tt  with  toaated  al- 
monda  on  top.  or  put  tt  In  a  aandwich  with 
aun-drled  tomatoee?  Ooat  cheeae.  on  the 
other  hand,  goea  into  aalada.  aoupa.  entreea. 
appetlsera,  aide  diahea  and.  yea.  even  dea- 
aerta. 

At  flrat  buying  goat  cheeee  waa  a  f  onn  of 
reverae  chic,  judging  by  tbe  commenta  In 
"Completely  Cheeee."  a  1978  Iwok  by  AnlU 
May  Pari.  Constance  CutUe  and  Bartaua  B. 
Daakina.  Cheeae  purchasera  surveyed  by  the 
authora  made  commenta  like.  "I  cannot  po- 
litely expreaa  my  dlstaate  for  thla  cheeae." 
and  "That  rancid  taste  doean't  hit  my  atom- 
ach  weU." 

So  how  did  we  get  frcMn  then  to  i>ow,  when 
goat  cheeaea.  both  domestic  and  Imported, 
are  outaelUng  Brie? 

"A  STAS  nroaiDiKHT"  poa  chds 
"People  moved  from  Brle  to  goat  becauae 
jroung.  hot.  innovative  chefa  uae  it  aa  a  atar 
Ingredient  in  the  new  exploaion  of  American 
food."  Mr.  Wolf  aaid.  "When  we  dlacovered 
that  haute  French  and  burgera  could  be 
equally  popular,  well,  goat  cheeae  la  the 
■ame  way.  It  ia  rare,  wondroua  and  aeriously 
peaaant  food." 

"Now  quality  goat  cheeae  can  be  found  in 
atanoat  every  culinary  pocket  from  Texas  to 
New  York,  (nxn  Vermont  to  Florida."  he 
aald. 

Without  pauaing,  Steve  Jenklna  can  name 
three  American  cheeaea  that  he  aaya  are  aa 
good  aa  any  imported  French  chevre:  Ooat- 
folk'a  tomme.  Coach  Farm  stick  and  Laura 
Chanel's  taupinitre.  all  made  from  goat 
milk  pasteurized  by  the  cheeae  makers 
themaelvea.  The  Ixtter  French  cheeses.  Mr. 
Jenkins  said,  are  made  of  unpasteurized 
milk. 

It  Isn't  juat  the  former  Brle-and-whlte- 
wlne  crowd  that  is  buying  goat  cheeee  to 
day,  according  to  Mr.  Jenkins.  The  fans  in- 
clude "old  ladies  who  had  been  buying  plas- 
tic Brie  (or  years,  mlddle-aced  people  who 
travel,  old  men  who  like  to  Justify  drinking 
too  much  wine,  high  achool  girla  and  young 
profeaalonais."  he  said. 

Most  of  them  are  buying  the  young,  fresh, 
mild  goat  cheeees,  which  are  leaa  of  acquired 
taste  than  thoae  that  have  aged.  Unfortu- 
nately. If  they  are  buying  goat  cheeae  in  the 
aupermarket  they  are  seldom  getting  cheese 
made  by  hand  from  (resh  milk.  The  two 
moat  widely  distributed  in  thla  ooimtry,  the 
French  Boucheron  and  Montrachet,  are 
made  from  powdered  milk,  f  roaen  milk  and 
curda  ground  and  blended  in  tanka  the  alae 
of  railroad  cars.  Mr.  Jenklna  deacrfbed  them 
aa  "induatrial-strength  cheeae." 

But  whether  it  ia  handmade  by  elvea  In 
the  wooda  or  churned  in  stalnleaa  ateel 
tanka  in  (actories,  goat  cheeee  la  the  Brie  of 
the  80's.  and  white  wine  has  l>ea>  replaced 
by  champagne. 

Mr.  BOLLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objections  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 


HJ.Rss.17 

Whereas  United  Stataa  goat  clieeaea  are  in 
A^fmrnitA  by  oonaumeTB  and  replacing  import- 
ed cheeaea; 

Whereaa  due  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
modem  domeatlc  dairy  goat,  which  produoea 
an  excellent  healthful  milk,  the  dairy  goat 

It  ^awnwihiy  lnrriie«tngly  popular  and  Uaeful 

on  our  Natlon'a  family  farma; 

Whereaa  United  Statea  fannera  have  de- 
veloped a  dairy  goat  that  produoea  auperlor 
mOk  and  that  ia  aought  after  and  exported 
worldwide;  and 

Whereaa  there  la  a  need  to  further  edu- 
cate ooosumera  aa  to  the  high  nutritional 
value  of  producta  made  from  goat'a  milk: 
Now,  therefore,  lie  It 

itesolMd  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
naentaHve$  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreaa  oaaenMed,  ThaX— 

(1)  the  period  l)eglnnlng  the  aecond  Satur- 
day, and  ending  the  third  Saturday,  of  June 
1987  la  designated  aa  "National  Dairy  Ooat 
Awareneaa  Week":  and 

(3)  the  Prealdent  is  authorized  and  re- 
queated to  iaaue  a  proclamation  calling  on 
the  people  of  the  United  Statea  to  com- 
memorate such  week  with  v>propriate  pro- 
grams, ceremonies,  and  activities. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  envrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


H.RBa.191 


OENERAL  LEAVE 
ytr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remaiks  on  the 
Joint  resolutions  Just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


a  1040 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HJl.  1777— DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
FOR  FISCAL  TEARS  1988  AND 
1989 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  100-139)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  190)  providing  for  the 
consideraUon  of  the  biU  (HJl.  1777)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  United  States  In- 
formation AgeiMsy.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the 
House  ral^i^^*"  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


HOUSING.  COMMUNITY  DEVEL- 
OPMENT. AND  HOMELB8SNESS 
PREVENTION  ACT  OF  1987 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resoluUon  (H.  Res.  191. 
Rept.  No.  100-140).  which  was  referred 
to  the  Houae  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


Reaolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  reoolutian  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  dauae  1(b)  of  Rule  xxm.  de- 
clare the  Houae  readtved  Into  tbe  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  tbe 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  <HJl. 
4)  to  amend  and  extend  certain  laws  relat- 
ing to  housing,  community  and  neigbbor- 
hood  development  and  preaervatlan.  and 
shelter  aaaiatance  for  the  bomeleaa  and  dia- 
plaoed.  and  for  other  purpoaaa.  and  the  flrat 
reading  of  the  bOl  ahaU  be  dlapenaed  with. 
All  polnta  of  order  agalnat  the  oonalderatlon 
of  the  MU  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  ahaU  be  confined  to  the  tilll 
and  which  ahall  not  exceed  two  hours,  to  t>e 
equally  divided  and  controlled  liy  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urtian 
Affalra.  the  bill  ahall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It 
shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  tbe  nature  of  a  suliatttute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  "•"'^wg,  FInanoe  and 
Urban  Affairs  now  printed  In  the  I>ai  as  an 
original  liUl  for  the  punxioe  of  amendment 
under  the  five^nlnute  rule,  said  subatftute 
shall  lie  conaldered  for  amendment  l>y  tttlea 
inatead  of  by  aecUona.  each  title  ahall  t>e 
conaldered  as  baving  been  read,  and  all 
pointa  of  order  agalnat  said  substitute  are 
hereby  waived.  It  shall  be  In  (Oder  to  consid- 
er amendments  en  bloc  by,  and  if  offered  by, 
Repreaentatlve  Oonaalea  of  Texas,  even  If 
mmrnnMng  portions  of  the  bOl  not  yet  read 
for  amendment  and  said  amendments  ahaU 
not  be  aub  ject  to  a  demand  for  a  dhiskm  of 
the  question  In  the  House  or  In  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole.  It  ahall  be  in  ortler  to  con- 
alder  an  amendmoit  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, if  offered  by  R^reaentatlvc  Wylle 
of  Ohio,  or  his  designee,  conalatlng  of  the 
text  of  the  bill  H.R.  2630,  and  aald  amend- 
ment ahaU  l>e  conaldered  aa  having  lieen 
read.  All  polnU  of  order  agalnat  aaid  amend- 
ment are  hereby  waived.  At  the  conelaslon 
of  the  conalderatian  of  the  IjIII  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  ahall  rlae  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  Houae  with  auch  amendmenta 
as  may  have  l>een  adopted,  and  any  Member 
may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  Houae 
on  any  amendment  adopted  In  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  to  the  lilll  or  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  aubatttute  made  in 
order  aa  original  text  by  thla  reablution.  Tbe 
jMWloua  queatton  ahall  be  conaldered  aa  or- 
dered on  the  l>tll  and  amendmenta  thereto 
to  final  paaaage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  191  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate contd^ati^. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  toniKne  [Mr. 
Traficaht].  The  Clei*  will  report  the 
resolution. 

The  Cleric  read  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  House  now  con- 
sider Hotise  Resolution  191? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  House  agreed  to  consider  House 
Resolution  191. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
MoAKLgT]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
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Ifr.  8pe«ker.  Houae  Raeolutlon  191 
ta  an  open  rale  prorldtaic  for  the  oon- 
ild«»tlan  of  the  bill  HJl.  4.  the  Houe- 
toc  M««*  Community  Development  Act 
of  IttT. 

Ttom  rule  provldee  for  2  hour*  of  gen- 
eral debate  to  be  equally  dMded  be- 
tween the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
l^iiirtiiy,  Ftnanoe.  and  Urban  Affaire. 
The  rule  alio  vahras  all  polnta  of  order 
agahMt  the  ooulderatlon  of  the  tarn. 

ICr.  Speaker,  the  rule  alao  provklea 
that  It  ihaU  be  In  order  to  coiMrirter  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  lubsU- 
tute  reeommended  by  the  Committee 
on  w»»*^««*g.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
faire, now  printed  In  the  bill  ai  origi- 
nal text  for  the  purpoaee  of  amend- 
ment under  the  5-mlnute  rule.  All 
polnta  of  order  against  the  aubetltute 
an  waived,  and  the  eubetttute  ahaU  be 
oQiMldarad  by  title  Inatead  of  by  seo- 
tloiM  and  each  title  ihall  be  considered 
as  having  been  read. 

It  also  shall  be  In  order  to  consider 
amendments  en  bloc  by  and  if  offered 
by  Representative  Oohialb,  of  Texas, 
the  amendments  are  not  subject  to  a 
fWnwMiri  for  a  division  of  the  question 
In  the  House  or  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  and  the  amendments  shall 
be  In  order  even  if  »"»*"«""t  pmtions 
of  the  bm  not  yet  read. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  also  makes  In 
order  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  offered  by  Repreeentative 
Wtu>  of  Ohio,  or  his  designee  consist- 
ing of  the  text  of  HJl.  3630.  and  all 
points  of  order  against  the  substitute 
are  waived. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  pro- 
vides for  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  HJt.  4.  the  Housing 
mnA  Community  Development  Act,  au- 
thcfflaes  $17.2  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1988  for  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment programs  that  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Farmer's  Home  Administration.  The 
Mil  authorlaes  programs  that  will 
asslBt  the  housing  needs  for  low- 
Income  fsmUies  scrosi  the  country. 

Title  I  of  the  bUl  contains  funding 
for  low-income  housing  asslstanoe.  A 
total  of  $7.9  bmion  is  authorteed.  Mr. 
I^ieaker,  to  fund  programs  for  elderly 
and  handicapped  housing,  section  8 
rental  '-t*-**^-*.  new  public  housing 
construction,  and  low  income  multi- 
family  hotMlng.  Title  n  authorises  $2 
MUkm  for  rural  housing  loans  and 
grant  programa,  and  establishes  a  new 
program  to  assist  those  families  that 
ml^t  be  misplaced  if  a  mortgage  is 
prepaid  by  the  building  owner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  m  provides  for 
the  permanent  funding  for  the  FHA 
mortgage  Insurance  programs,  which 


would  allow  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  insure 
up  to  $100  billion  in  loans  and  mtut- 
gages  that  come  under  FHA  insurance 
I>rograms.  Title  IV,  Mr.  Speaker,  au- 
thorises $S  billion  in  conununity  devel- 
opment block  grants.  $235  million  for 
urban  development  acti<m  grants,  and 
$5  million  for  a  new  fair  housing  initi- 
ative program.  And  flnaUy  Mr.  Speak- 
er, title  V  of  HJl.  4  authorlaes  $100 
million  for  the  Nehemlah  Housing  Op- 
portunity Grant  Program,  which 
would  allow  for  low-income  families  to 
apply  for  mortgages  for  the  purchase 
of  new  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  long-overdue 
bill,  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  answer 
to  the  people  that  most  need  our  help. 
This  blU  will  enable  the  elderly  and 
the  handicapped  to  become  more  self - 
reliant,  enable  families  with  moderate 
or  low  inotune  to  become  homeowners, 
and  wHl  improve  conditions  in  urban 
pnA  rural  communities  around  the 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  GomALB], 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  WtusI, 
and  the  entire  BiM^^tng  Committee  for 
the  bipartisan  effort  they  have  shown 
In  reporting  this  bill  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  the  rule  and  the 
biU. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  luch  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  housing  and  com- 
munity development  authorisation 
legislation  has  passed  the  Congress 
since  1983.  And  if  the  Congress  passes 
the  committee  bill  as  reported,  we  will 
probably  go  another  year  without  a 
h4>i»T»T«g  authorisation  bill  being  signed 
into  law  as  the  administration  opposes 
it  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  bill  is 
obJecUonable  because  it  will  increase 
the  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1088  by  $5.2 
billion  in  outlays  and  add  $29.5  billion 
to  the  deficit  over  fiscal  years  1988-92 
as  compared  with  the  President's 
budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  bill  wlU 
reverse  housing  reforms  enacted  by 
Congress  in  1981.  including  costly  re- 
strictions on  SUte  use  of  flexible 
community  development  block  grant 
funds. 

The  committee  bill  will  create  costly 
new  programs  at  a  time  when  we 
cannot  afford  the  programs  we  al- 
ready have  on  the  books. 

For  example,  it  would  establish  a 
new  second  mortgage  program  for 
home  purchases  115  percent  above  the 
median  family  income.  If  this  new  pro- 
gram is  approved,  eligible  families 
could  borrow  $15,000  on  a  home  inter- 
est free  and  would  not  have  to  pay  the 
money  back  imtll  the  house  is  sold.  In 
the  meantime,  nothing  is  paid  on  the 


principal  if  the  house  Is  held  for  50 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  of  the 
Rules  Committee  meeting  the  admin- 
istration took  the  position  that  if  this 
bill  were  presented  to  the  President  in 
its  present  form,  the  President's  senior 
advisers  woiild  recommend  disapprov- 
aL 

However,  BIr.  Speaker,  the  rule 
before  us  today  does  provide  for  the 
consideration  of  a  better  alternative. 
The  rule  makes  in  order  consideration 
of  a  substitute  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wtux]  or 
his  designee. 

The  Wylle  substitute  improves  on 
the  committee  bill  in  a  number  of 
ways. 

First,  it  costs  less.  The  WyUe  substi- 
tute will  reduce  the  total  authorisar 
tion  of  budget  authority  by  $1.7  ba- 
llon. 

However,  the  Wylle  substitute  Is 
better  not  Just  because  it  costs  less, 
but  because  It  includes  some  new  and 
innovative  ideas  which  can  improve 
housing  for  the  poor  in  this  country. 
It  will  authorize  80.000  housing  vouch- 
ers for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  in  1988  and 
will  extend  this  program  to  the  rural 
poor  served  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Wylle  substitute  will  emphsslze 
preservation  of  the  viable  public  hous- 
ing stock  by  substituting  a  more  effec- 
tive $1.5  billion  Comprehensive  Mod- 
ernization Program  for  public  housing 
construction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  before  us 
today  is  an  open  rule.  It  waives  all 
points  of  order  necessary  to  protect 
the  committee  bill  and  the  Wylle  sub- 
stitute. While  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
committee  bill.  I  will  support  the  rule 
BO  that  the  House  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  alternative  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Wtux]  today  without  the  cus- 
tomary layover. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
WalksbI.    

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Just  a  couple  of  points.  Mr.  Speaker. 
First  of  all.  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
waiver  here  is  because  once  again  the 


House  is  going  through  the  exercise  as 
we  seem  to  do  consistently  on  sll  these 
bills,  of  waiving  the  Budget  Act  Now. 
the  main  reason  for  the  walvo*  of  the 
Budget  Act  here  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  yet  approved  a  budget  resdlu- 
tlon  for  this  Congress.  So  those  who 
have  come  on  the  floor  today  and  sug- 
gested that  this  bill  complies  with  the 
budget,  there  is  no  budget  for  it  to 
comply  with.  The  majority  side  has 
not  yet  gotten  their  act  together  to 
give  us  a  budget.  So  theref  me  what  we 
have  got  to  do  is  break  the  law  every 
time  we  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  be- 
cause we  have  no  budget  to  act  on. 

I  suggest  what  Is  happening  right 
now  In  the  omf  erence  where  the  ma- 
jority party  cannot  get  their  act  to- 
gether and  come  up  with  a  budget  is  a 
travesty  and  that  it  is  high  time  that 
they  do  what  they  told  the  country 
they  could  do  a  few  months  ago  and 
that  is  govern  the  country.  Make  your 
choices  and  bring  your  budget  out 
here  and  have  the  guts  to  show  the 
American  people  what  it  is  you  want 
to  do  to  them,  how  you  want  to  raise 
their  taxes,  how  you  want  to  gut  their 
Defense  Ertablishment.  what  you 
want  to  do.  Do  the  same  thing  that 
the  President  was  required  to;  bring 
your  budget  out  so  that  we  do  not 
have  to  go  through  this  exerdae  every 
time  we  bring  a  rule  to  the  floor  and 
that  is  waive  the  Budget  Act  because 
you  cannot  get  a  budget  together. 

D  1055 

Now,  that  is  one  problem  with  this 
particular  rule.  I  would  suggest  that  \b 
a  good  reason  to  vote  against  it. 

But  second,  I  found  some  interesting 
language  in  this  rule  that  I  would  like 
to  have  somebody  explain  to  me,  and  I 
would  be  pleased  to  yield  to  anybody 
who  could. 

We  are  in  this  amendment  allowing 
amendments  en  bloc  by  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentlonan 
from  Texas  [Mr.  GohcalbI,  that 
amends  a  portion  of  the  bill  not  yet 
read  for  amendment  and  said  amend- 
moits  shall  not  be  subject  to  a 
demand  for  division  of  the  question  in 
the  House  or  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Now,  that  is  a  very,  very  unusual 
procedure.  It  tramples  all  over  the 
rli^ts  of  Members  of  Congress,  be- 
cause first  of  all,  what  can  be  included 
in  that  is  a  mass  of  material  which  we 
have  not  even  seen  under  this  rule. 

Now,  I  understand  there  may  be  a 
gentleman's  agreement.  I  would  hope 
that  we  can  get  an  explanation  of  Just 
what  we  have  here;  but  nevertheless, 
we  are  giving  the  right  to  someone  to 
dump  a  whole  mess  of  stuff  in  here.  It 
can  be  put  in  the  bill  at  any  point. 
People  who  have  concerns  about  those 
particular  aspects  could  be  off  the 
floor  because  the  bill  is  not  up  at  that 
particular  point,  the  amendment  is  not 
up  at  that  point  in  the  bllL 
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Second  then,  having  found  out  mhaX, 
may  be  In  it,  they  cannot  even  come  to 
the  floor  to  divide  the  question,  nor 
can  they  divide  the  question  when  we 
get  back  into  the  House. 

Now,  if  we  are  going  to  start  a  proce- 
dure like  that.  I  would  suggest  that 
Members  of  Congress  are  going  to 
have  some  very,  voy  grave  problems 
in  the  future,  trying  to  do  anything 
about  that  which  happens  procedural- 
ly on  the  House  floor. 

Can  someone  explain  to  me  why  we 
had  to  put  that  kind  of  provision  in? 

I  notice,  for  instance,  in  the  substi- 
tute of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  that 
he  is  not  givoi  that  same  privilege.  He 
has  been  told  that  he  has  to  put  in  the 
text  of  HJt.  28S0. 

Fine.  At  that  point  we  know  exactly 
what  it  is  he  is  doing,  but  we  do  not 
have  any  idea  what  is  being  done  here. 

Can  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts explain  to  me  why  this  very  un- 
usual language  was  iiududed  in  this 
rule? 

Mr.  MOAKIiEY.  Mr.  Spesker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAIiKKR.  I  am  hvipy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MOAKLET.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
actually  as  the  gentleman  at  the 
microphone  well  knows,  the  m  bloc 
amendments  affect  so  many  titles,  so 
it  will  be  one  vote.  It  will  be  the  same 
material  going  into  all  these  titles  en 
bloc 

This  matter  is  a  matter  that  it  is  the 
\mderstanding  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee was  worthed  out  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion. 

At  this  time  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  who  can  detail  ex- 
actly what  the  amendment  does. 

Ux.  WAUBXR.  Well.  Mr.  %>eaker,  I 
think  I  control  the  time.  I  would  be 
very  i^ad  to  do  that,  but  Just  let  me 
raise  the  question  and  then  I  do  want 
to  get  an  explanation. 

The  problem  that  I  have  here  Is  that 
in  the  case  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  you  have  limited  that  gentle- 
man's agreonent  by  telling  him  exact- 
ly what  he  can  offer. 

In  this  case,  however.  I  am  not 
saying  that  the  gentleman  will  not 
stick  by  the  gentlonan's  agreement,  I 
am  sure  he  will;  but  as  a  procedure, 
you  have  pushed  the  door  wide  open. 

The  SFKAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gmtleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  %>eaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentlonan 
fnmi  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Q^eaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  not 
necessarily  we  are  going  to  have  a 
problon  In  this  bill,  but  if  this  would 
ever  become  a  matter  where  we  in- 
diide  that  regularly  in  rules,  it  would 
really  be  a  problem  for  Members  of 
the  Hoxise. 


I  woiild  hope  that  this  Is  not  setting 
a  precedent  of  what  we  are  going  to  do 
in  trampling  on  the  rights  of  Members 
to  understand  what  Is  In  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can 
take  my  own  time  if  the  gentleman 
wishes,  but  I  will  take  as  much  time  as 
the  gentleman  can  yield  this  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MOAKLET.  What  has  hap- 
pened. Mr.  %>eaker.  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee delayed  wortdng  on  this  matter 
for  1  week  in  order  that  the  minority 
could  perfect  what  they  were  trying  to 
get. 

This  was  a  gentleman's  agreement,  it 
was  told,  that  had  the  bleastaig  of  both 
the  minority  and  the  majority  on  this 
thing. 

The  gentleman  well  knows,  this  Is  a 
technical  amendment.  This  could  be 
knocked  out.  If  you  want  to  go  with 
these  en  bloc  smendments  and  break 
them  down  so  that  you  have  to  amend 
each  title  and  section,  which  would  be 
Just  repetitious.  I  think  we  would  be 
Just  wasting  scanetime. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pomsyl- 
vania  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gratleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  only  point  that  I  am  making 
with  the  gentleman  is  that  it  would  be 
far  less  troublesome  to  this  Member  if 
we  had  in  fact  designated  that  it  was 
language  already  printed  in  the 
Rcooso  or  done  something  similar  to 
what  has  been  done  for  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wtlix],  and  that  is. 
give  us  some  idea  what  the  text  of  this 
would  be. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker. 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wtux] 
will  probably  infonn  the  gentleman 
Just  exactly  what  the  text  is.  This  has 
already  hem  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  doubt  about  that.  What  I  am 
suggesting  to  the  gentleman,  what  I 
find  very  often  in  these  rules  is  that 
what  is  done  on  one  oocasicm  for  per- 
fectly logical  reasons,  based  iipon  a 
gentlonan's  agreement,  then  cones 
ba^  out  to  us  in  the  future  and  what 
we  say  Is.  "Oh.  this  isn't  unprecedent- 
ed. This  is  something  that  we  have 
done  before.  So  why  should  you  wmry 
about  it?" 

Well.  I  am  saying  that  this  is  a  pro- 
cedure that  we  could  get  very  worried 
about  it  we  did  not  have  the  kinds  of 
agreements  that  evidently  have  been 
made  on  this  particular  bill;  so  I  sm 
arguing  that  it  is  a  very,  very  bad  piece 
of  legislation  in  a  rule  in  terms  of  pro- 
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Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  tfad  to  yield  to 
Uia  iBDtl—aan  frnm  Ohio. 

Tt^b  8FSA&SH  pvo  twiiporc  The 
Mum  oi  ttao  miillniinn  tram  F«nnayl- 
vanla  has  asBln  aspired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  aomkm.  I  yield  1 
a^HftiiniMi  minute  to  the  genUeman 

Mr.  WlIJCDt.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  tram  Ohio. 
Mr.  WTLB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 

, with  the  lentle- 

I  In  the  wdL  We  are  tn  a  very  un- 

oeual  praoedure  here. 

May  I  my  that  «e  worked  for  almost 
10  day*  to  try  to  work  out  a  bipartlmn 
bin.  even  up  to  the  weekend  Theee 
areas  on  which  we  had  agree- 
.  thla  aet  of  amendmenta. 
Frankly,  I  am  tfad  to  see  that  the 
■entleman  from  Texas  Is  otfertng 
theee  amendaMnU  en  bloc  It  clarifies 
the  lead  base  patnt  provision  In  the 
bOL  It  ■fcwpHfi—  the  community  devel- 
ammt  bkwk  grant,  etttaens  partldpar 
tloii  provision.  It  dwiftaa  the  economic 
defelopment  strategy.  They  were  all 
Mnts  whl^  we  wanted  In  a  bl- 
bai  if  we  could  have  reached 


We  dtoagreed  on  the  funding  level 
more  than  anything  else. 

It  is  a  set  of  30  amendments  on 
which  we  had  agreement  to  the  bOL 
Rather  than  take  up  each  one  of  them 
Mftetlm.  we  decided  to  put  them  in— 
or  I  went  along  with  the  Idea  of  put- 
ting them  in  en  bloc  and  agreed  with 
all  of  them,  except  amendment  23. 
which  I  Just  now  noticed,  and  that  has 
to  do  with  compliance  with  the  Budget 
Aet  

The  SFSAKKR  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  again  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
addtttonal  minute  to  the  gentleman 
tram  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WTIilX.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yldd  further? 

Mr.  WALKKR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
tinue to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohk>. 

Mr.  WTUK.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  item 
Na  S3  would  dartfy  changes  made  In 
the  seetkm  103  tenant  income  provi- 
slon  and  aeetlan  137.  the  treatment  of 
eertaln  development  funds,  and  seo- 
tkm  44.  having  to  do  with  flood  taisur- 


Thoee  would  not  take  effect  until 
the  hog***"*"!  of  the  fisoal  year  1968  In 
order  to  lie  in  compllanoe  with  the 
Budget  Act;  but  as  the  gentleman  In 
the  w^  pointed  out.  there  is  no 
Budget  Act.  so  In  that  regard  we  dM 
not  agree  with  that,  becauae  we  do  not 
want  to  imirily  that  there  Is  a  Budget 
Aet  in  place  when  there  la  none. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


My  problem  Is  that  without  being 
able  to  divide  out  the  question,  that 
leavea  us  with  kind  of  a  problem. 

I  undentand  that  this  is  something 
that  has  been  worked  out.  I  do  not 
have  a  problem  with  that. 

It  would  have  been  better  If  the  rule 
had  vedtled  exactly  what  was  to  be 
In^hMiti  In  theee  en  bloc  amendments, 
rather  than  leave  it  wide  open,  as  it 
does  here. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  m  the  res- 
(dutkm. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  101  and  rule 
««iii.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  oon- 
ilderatlon  of  the  bill.  HJL  4. 

The  Chair  iffT-*g"**^  the  gentleman 
from  MassachiMetts  [Mr.  DomnnxTl 
•s  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  requests  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  MorrooMBT]  to 
the  chair  temporarily. 
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lornawaoLB 
Accordini^  the  Ho\ise  resolved 
Itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Unkxi  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJL  4)  to  amend  and  extend  certain 
laws  relating  to  housing,  community 
and  neighborhood  development  and 
praoervatlon.  and  shelter  assistance 
for  the  homeleas  and  displaced,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Movr- 
ooMBBT,  Chairman  pro  tempore.  In  the 
chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill  Is  dispoised  with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Oohxalb]  will  be  reoog- 
nlMd  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  CMr.  Wtux]  wiU  be  recog- 
niaed  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognlaee  the  gmtleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  OoasALSx]. 

Mr.  OOMZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  very  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  coomilttee.  the  gottleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  8r  GbmaziiI. 
without  whose  effective  leadership  In 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation  In 
the  full  committee  we  would  not  be 
here  today  in  such  a  imlted  and  pro- 
ductive and  creative  fashion. 

Mr.  ST  OERMAIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  th«"^  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  tat  his  kind 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of 
HJl.  4.  the  housing  authorlaation  bUl. 
developed  by  our  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Housing  Subcommittee, 
my  colleague  from  Texas.  Mr.  Gora- 
LB.  As  everyone  knows  it  has  been  4 
years  since  we  have  had  a  housing  bUL 
However,  since  the  Senate  has  re- 
cently pamril  a  housing  bill  after  a 
number  of  years  without  any  action 
we  are  well  on  our  way  to  houidng  leg- 
islation this  year. 

The  housing  bUl  offers  a  very  seri- 
ous attempt  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee to  address  the  many  needs  re- 
lated to  housing  for  both  low-Income 
families  needing  aasistanoe  as  well  as 
middle-income  families  wanting  to  buy 
a  home  of  their  own.  whUe  at  the 
nme  time  remahiing  within  the 
Budget  Committee  limits. 

HJl.  4  reauthoriaes  assisted  housing 
programs  as  well  as  the  community  de- 
velopment block  grant  program  and 
the  Urban  Development  Action  Grant 
Program  for  1068. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration's 
rural  housing  programs  are  reauthor- 
Ised  and  the  bUl  Includes  several  very 
Imiwrtant  provisions  that  attempt  to 
prevent  displacement  of  low-income 
families  d\ie  to  the  prepayment  of  the 
farmers  home  loans. 

The  FHA  mortgage  Instiranoe  pro- 
gram Is  made  permanent  In  HJt.  4  and 
a  number  of  program  amendments  are 
Included  for  both  FHA  and  the  sec- 
ondary mortgage  mariwt  programs. 
The  bill  Includes  a  provision  that  pro- 
hibits user  fees  from  being  imposed  on 
Fannie  Mae  or  Freddie  Mac  as  these 
fees  would  be  nothing  more  than  a 
hidden  tax  on  the  home-buying  public. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  contains  an 
important  provision  regarding  the 
UDAO  program  that  would  change 
the  selection  criteria  so  that  the 
UDAG  program  would  be  available  in 
more  areas  of  the  country  particularly 
the  South  and  Southwest. 

This  bUl  also  extends  the  Federal 
nood  Insurance  Program  and  the  Fed- 
eral Crime  Insurance  Program  which 
continue  to  be  needed  in  many  areas 
of  our  Nation  as  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  private  sector  could  or  would 
provide  this  needed  insurance  cover- 
age at  an  affordable  cost. 

Our  Federal  assisted  housing  pro- 
grams for  lower  income  families  are 
continued  in  HJl.  4  despite  the  fact 
that  this  administration  has  proposed 
terminating  such  programs  as  the  sec- 
tion 303  Elderly  Housing  Program  and 
the  public  h"i'¥*"g  and  section  8  pro- 
grams. 

The  bill  also  contains  vital  provi- 
sions to  attempt  to  prevent  the  poten- 
tial kMB  of  units  from  the  subsidlaed 
housing  sto^  due  to  the  prepayment 
of  Insured  multlf  amlly  mortgages. 

The  bill  makes  a  number  of  Impor- 
tant changes  in  the  manner  in  which 
public  h<w*»>g  (v>eratlng  subsidies  are 


provided  as  well  as  a  revision  In  the 
fwrnprflM****"*  modernisation  im- 
provement program  sponsored  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  BsaTLSTTl.  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  FaAjncl. 

HJL  4  authorises  a  program  devel- 
oped by  the  late  representative.  Stew- 
art B.  McKinney  of  Connecticut  to 
provide  that  section  303  assistance 
would  be  available  for  a  new  program 
of  bousing  for  mentally  handicapped 
people. 

The  Hnne  Mortgage  Diadoeure  Act 
that  has  served  the  public  so  well  in 
generating  private  sector  mortgage  in- 
vestment in  the  Nation's  older  urban 
neighborhoods  is  made  permanent  in 
HJl.  4  and  coverage  under  the  act  is 
expanded  to  mortme  banking  sub- 
sidiaries of  bankholding  companies. 

A  home  equity  conversion  mortgage 
Insurance  demonstration  program  for 
the  elderly  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  WoaiLgT].  is  in- 
cluded In  the  housing  bilL  This  provi- 
sion is  an  attempt  to  allow  elderly 
homeownerB  to  remain  in  their  homes 
but  increase  their  monthly  incomes  by 
tapping  into  the  equity  in  their  homes. 

Flnslly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  au- 
thorises a  new  homeownership  assist- 
ance program  developed  by  our  col- 
league from  New  Toik,  Mr.  ScHUMxa. 
which  replicates  on  a  national  basis 
the  successful  results  of  the  Nehemlah 
Housing  OnKntunity  Program  that 
has  taken  place  in  Brooklyn.  NY. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  congratulate 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas.  Mr.  GoaizALB.  for  his  persever- 
ance in  working  to  get  a  housing  au- 
thorisation bUl  to  the  floor. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port HJl.  4  which  is  an  honest  and  sin- 
cere attempt  by  all  members  of  the 
w»«Mny  Committee  to  provide  the 
programs  necessary  to  meet  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  our  citizens  while  remain- 
ing within  the  budget  constraints  that 
presently  exist. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  also  point  out  that  the  minori- 
ty, under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wtux]  has 
been  exceptionally  cooperative  and 
helpful  throughout  this.  As  noted  in 
my  remarks,  major  portions  of  this 
legislation  have  been  authored  by 
MemboB  on  that  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
am  h<H>eful  that  after  we  have  our 
debate  and  our  consideration  of  the 
substitute  that  will  be  offered,  we  can 
see  a  bipartisan  housing  bUl  emanatr 
from  the  House  and  go  over  to  the 
Senate,  because  a  lot  of  hard  work  has 
been  put  into  this,  it  is  within  the 
budget  constraints,  and  it  is  deserving 
of  our  full  support. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoarooMBtT).  The  gentlemen  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Sr  GsaitAza)  has 
consumed  6  minutes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  subcmnmittee  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Goiizalse] 
and  also  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Sr  GsaiiAXirl  for  their  ef- 
forts and  willingness  to  worii  toward  a 
compromise  bilL  Under  their  leader- 
ship those  efforts  continued  right  up 
until  this  week,  even  over  the  week- 
end. Unfortunately,  however,  no  bipar- 
tisan agreement  was  reached  on  the 
funding  levels  and  several  of  the 
major  structural  housing  policy 
changes  proposed  in  HH.  4.  The  main 
stumbling  block  for  me  is  the  almost 
$16  billion  in  tuning.  During  a  time 
when  the  House  keeps  calling  for 
q)a}ding  freeaes.  the  funding  level  in- 
cluded in  HJl.  4  cannot  be  defended. 

Although  the  excessive  fimding  level 
of  HJl.  4  remains  its  most  objection- 
able feature,  there  are  other  unaccept- 
able points  to  mention.  The  adminis- 
tration has  identified  at  least  40  items 
of  serious  disagreement  with  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Banking  Committee 
and  at  least  10  provisions  that  would 
result  most  likely  in  a  veto.  HJl.  4 
would  reverse  housing  reforms  that 
Congress  fought  to  enact  in  earlier 
yean  while  creating  costly  new  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  Nehemlah  home- 
ownership  subsidy  for  middle-inccmie 
households.  HJl.  4  in  current  form  im- 
poses imneoessary.  burdensome,  snd 
otherwise  unacceptable  restraints  and 
requirements  relating  to  the  regula- 
tory process  and  would  mlcromanage 
many  of  the  housing  programs  causing 
tmnecesssry  paperwork  in  many  in- 
stances. All  this  is  going  to  cost  almost 
$16  billion  to  assist  137.000  new  units 
of  housing.  The  funding  level  is.  I 
ranind  jrou.  still  far  in  excess  of  what 
is  necessary  to  meet  budget  deficit  re- 
duction requirements.  In  contrast  our 
substitute  would  provide  138.600  new 
units  for  $1.7  billion  less. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I.  along 
with  the  genUewoman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mrs.  RoukxmaI.  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommltr 
tee.  the  genUeman  f  rxan  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Rioox],  the  gentieman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  BASXurrl,  the  gentionan 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mighsl],  and  the 
gentieman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Lor] 
are  offering  a  substitute  that  we  be- 
lieve represents  a  realistic  alternative 
housing  bilL  Our  funding  level  of  $14.3 
billion  onnbined  with  an  emphasis  on 
rehabilitation  of  existing  structures  to 
make  then  livable  rather  than  new 
construction,  and  the  increased  use  of 
housing  vouchers  to  assist  low-income 
f  amiliea.  will  heU>  meet  the  need  for 
more  housing  but  at  a  lower  cost 

HJl.  4  continues  to  promote  the  idea 
that  more  spending  for  new  construc- 
tion of  subsidlaed  housing  wHl  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  needs  of  disadvan- 
taged Americans.  I  strongly  disagree 
with  that  theory.  New  construction  of 
public  housing  is  very  expensive,  aver- 


aging $66,000  per  unit  according  to 
last  year's  appropriations  figures. 
HUD  tells  us  there  are  currently  at 
least  60,000  existing  units  vacant  be- 
cause they  are  in  need  of  repair  or  re- 
habilitation. It  Is  inconoehrable  that 
repairing  theee  units  could  be  as  ex- 
pensive  as  new  construction,  yet  they 
could  provide  houstaig  for  low-income 
people. 

I  am  concerned  about  providing  af- 
fordable housing  for  low-income 
Amwrirana  We  sre  all  ooncemcd  about 
providing  housing  for  low-lnoome 
people.  Therefore,  it  makes  sense  to 
me  to  preserve  the  existing  housing 
sto^  Too  often  Congress  has  created 
housing  programs  that  were  well  in- 
tended, but  which  have  fostered  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  paternalistic  housing 
bureaucracy.  HUD  and  our  own  aiqiro- 
prlations  Committee  have  recognized 
the  inherent  problems  sssoclatiert  with 
this  attitude,  and  both  have  promoted 
the  increased  use  of  housing  voudiers 
for  1088.  I  propose  to  extend  this  pro- 
gram to  the  rural  pow  served  by  the 
Farmers  Hcnne  Administration  as  wdL 
I  believe  that  the  ability  of  low  income 
Americans  to  find  decent  housing 
should  not  be  limited  to  the  faUed 
social  policies  of  earlier  decadea. 
Rather  than  warehouse  our  leas  fortu- 
nate I  argue  that  we  should  give  the 
freedom  of  choice  to  lower  income 
families  and  elderly  about  where  they 
live.  This  should  be  one  of  our  major 
housing  policy  objectives. 

Among  the  other  differences  be- 
tween HJt  4  and  the  substitute  con- 
sider important  are: 

A  permanent  extension  of  the  Crime 
Insurance  Program  in  HJt  4.  a  pro- 
gram which  is  ineffective,  costly  and 
benefits  primarily  only  one  State  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  coimtry: 

HJt  4  restarts  the  defective,  costly 
and  default-plagued  section  335  Home- 
uwuenhip  Program: 

HJt  4  overregulates  the  Community 
Develoimiait  Blo(±  Grant  and  UDAG 
Programs  with  difficult  relocation  as- 
sistance requirements  that  actually 
conflict  with  the  uniform  relation  act; 
HJl.  4  Includes  oonplex  compllsnce 
provisions  for  participating  State  and 
local  government  that  would  result  in 
overkUl  and  discourage  participation. 

My  substitute  contains  much  that  is 
In  HJl.  4.  However,  I  would  emphasiae 
these  points  that  are  particularly  sig- 
nificant It  would: 

Provide  for  a  3-year  authoilzatlon 
for  HUD  and  Rural  Housing  Pro- 
grams, 1-year  authorisation  for 
UDAG.  and  a  3-year  authorization  tat 
the  CDBG  Prognm: 

Fund  existing  and  new  programs  for 
a  lower  cost  of  $14.3  billion  while  pro- 
viding 35,600  more  aasisted  housing 
units  than  is  provided  in  HJt  4; 

Permsnently  authorize  FHA  mort- 
gage Insurance  programs; 
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Hm  mbstttutc  dow  not  tnolud* 
HoOAO  MBd  Nohaalah  HMneownsr- 
■Up  ProtnoM  whleh  f  both  tartat- 
•d  tomrd  tiM  mkldl*  tnooBM  ltv«l  and 
not  JiMttflod  In  thto  aootiamle  anvlroo- 


Ifr.  Cbatrman.  the  dUferanoea  be- 
tvaan  ILR.  4  and  the  aubatttuta  that  I 
wfn  offar  vtth  my  eoOaagiw  are  few 
but  eztraady  taBportant.  I  propoae  to 
provide  moffe  than  2S.000  additional 
unite  of  — -'-^'^  h«««M*"t  than  TLR.  4 
but  at  a  total  to  the  Amarlean  taxpay- 
er of  approximately  $1.7  bOllan  leai 
thanHJt.4. 

Ify  BUbatltute  la  not  the  admlnlatra- 
tkm'a  bOl.  but  It  la  more  preferable 
than  BJl.  4.  It  la  truly  a  more  reallatle 
that  would  ffhre  the  Houee  a 
bargatailnc  poatttwr*  with  the 
In  a  ooBf  eieDoe.  It  la  a  biU  that 
baa  a  ehanee  of  beinc  alcned  by  the 
Prealdent.  My  aubatttute  ralaea  the 
praapeeta  for  a  flee  ■! ending  houalnc 
bin  betaE«  enacted  Into  law  for  the  flrat 
timo  In  7  yeara. 

Thla  member  and  all  of  the  memben 
of  the  ««»«^«"g  Committee  have 
worked  lone  and  hard  to  moduoe  a 
houataif  bOL  The  Republican  membera 
of  the  Oommlttee— and  I  beUere  In  the 
full  Houae  are  united  In  their  lupport 
for  a  bm  which  wm  meet  the  houalnc 
and  community  development  needa  of 
our  country:  the  Wylle-Roukema  sub- 
atltute  wlU  do  that. 

I  think  that  I  q>eak  for  a  great 
of  my  coUeacuea  from  both 
of  the  aiale  when  I  call  for  the 
ff/MMJuj  Subcommittee  to  undertake  a 
eomprehenalTe  and  detailed  ezamlna' 
tkm  and  evaluation  of  all  of  our  houa- 
lnc procrama  and  return  with  an  om- 
nlbua  bill  that  addreaata  today's  dr- 
cumstanoea.  Such  a  review  haa  not 
been  coodueted  for  at  least  a  decade 
and  la  lone  overdue.  In  my  opinion  the 
Houae  should  use  the  2-year  period 
provided  by  my  subatltute  to  accom- 
plish thla  worthwhile  objective. 

wmMJwy  mnalna  a  major  ooooem  of 
moat  Americana.  Whether  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  scale  or  at  the 
top,  queatloos  about  availability,  coat. 
quiOlty.  and  numerous  other  Issues  are 
beinc  asked  daily.  It  la  Ume  that  we 
developed  new  Ideaa  rather  than  oon- 
thiue  to  try  to  adapt  old  procrama. 
The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Hoiishic 
Subcommittee  haa  already  announced 
hla  Intentlao  to  conduct  mtdx  an  over- 
aii^t  procram  and  I  think  we  In  the 
Houae  ahould  take  similar  aettoo. 

What  to  and  should  be  the  Federal 
role  In  hourinc  today?  I  dtmt  think 
anyone  can  say  without  taklnc  time  to 


the  queatloo  at  some  lencth. 
That  la  what  I  propoae  that  we  do.  My 
substitute  will  authorise  the  major  ez- 
Istlnc  housinc  and  community  devel- 
opment procrama  for  i  years  at  rea- 
aooable  fundlnc  levels  while  the  Houa- 
lnc Subcommittee  reatates  what  our 
Federal  role  In  houalnc  end  communi- 
ty development  ahould  be. 

I  stroncly  urge  my  coUeacuea  to  con- 
sider whether  to  continue  on  with  old. 
failed  procrama  or  to  develop  a  houa- 
lnc policy  for  futxire  generatlona.  The 
Wylle-Roukema  substitute  offers  the 
opportunity  to  move  housinc  forward 
not  further  Into  the  past  Whm  the 
time  cornea.  I  hope  you  wOl  vote  for 
the  futiure  of  housinc  in  America. 

a  iiao 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MotrnxMOBT).  The  centleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wtub]  haa  ronsiimed  9 
minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  6  minutea. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  quite  pleased  to 
present  HJL  4.  It  is  not  the  result  of 
any  one  Individual  and  his  or  her's 
particular  efforts,  but  rather  the  mul- 
tiple efforts  of  many.  many,  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

HJL  4  represento  substantially,  if 
not  almost  In  its  entirety,  what  we 
paaaed  ahnoet  a  year  aco.  10  months 
aco.  in  the  shape  and  form  of  HJl.  1  in 
the  Mth  Concreas  which  passed  the 
House  S40  to  36. 

The  only  reason  that  today  we  are 
imable  to  say  that  it  Is  a  whole  100- 
peroent  bipartisan  effort  Is  because  of 
the  one-tenth  of  1  percent  based  on 
the  budcetary  difficulty. 

I  wanted  to  point  out  that  HJl.  4  Is 
within  the  accrecate  concurrent 
budcet  reeolution  approved  by  this 
House  earlier  this  year.  We  are  within 
the  budget. 

The  substitute  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  which  Is  offered,  and  still 
nnififai»»tn«  the  fundamental  unaccepta- 
bOlty  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion and  HUD.  aiKl  I  might  say  by  way 
of  parentheais.  that  the  administra- 
tion Is  against  any  housing  authorlaa- 
tloo  this  year,  not  just  a  compromise. 
tMit  against  any  authorlntion  blU 
which,  of  course,  is  badly  serving  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  American  people 
In  one  of  the  three  vital  needs  in  life, 
which  is  shelter. 

I  wUl  say  thla.  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wtub]  and  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Rou- 
KiKA].  who  Is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment, have  worked  very  diligently. 
What  HJl.  4  really  has  is  M.9  pereoit 
of  what  HJl.  1  had.  overwhelming  ap- 
proved last  year  by  the  House,  and 
only  today  In  the  Senate  where  for  5 
years,  the  Senate  never  once  had  a 
hearing  even  on  a  houaing  program. 


I  would  like  to  point  out  one  Indicia 
of  the  oooaensus  that  we  have  finally 
arrived  at.  becauae  HJL  4  Is  also  the 
reault  of  fine  honing  of  all  of  the 
reform  amendmenta  that  have  been 
offered  on  both  sides  of  the  aiale  for 
the  past  6  years. 

They  have  been  the  distilled  effort 
of  argument,  debate,  consideration, 
hearings.  We  are  very  proud  of  this, 
and  to  reveal  how  acceptable  it  Is  for 
the  first  time,  to  my  knowledge,  azul  I 
have  been  on  this  subcommittee  for  26 
years,  all  three  major  national  orgeni- 
aatlons— the  National  Home  Builders 
Aasodatlcm,  the  National  Board  of  Re- 
altors, and  the  National  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association— all  whoUy  en- 
dorse HJl.  4  and  are  in  favor  of  HJl.  4. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  In  the 
RaocHui  at  this  point  the  letter  from 
the  three  organlaUions  just  men- 
tioned: 

DBAS  RarsassaTATivK  Itoeantly  our  three 
ortanlHtlaas  Jotned  toetber  to  urse  Oon- 
grea  tnd  tbe  Admlnlstrstlao  to  adopt  a 
poelttTe  nsttoosl  bourtiw  policy  that  wOl 
raeocnlse  the  hlsh  prlortty  idaeed  by  tbe 
Ait^tW"  people  on  decent  boustnc  for  all 
and  wtdeepread  homeownerahlp  opportuni- 
ties. Our  Jointly  drafted  etatement  "Toward 
a  Natknal  Hi"— »"r  Policy"  outUnea  a  aet  of 
goals  and  priorities  to  help  addreaa  our  most 
Important  bouains  laBues. 

Thla  week,  you  wUl  be  voting  on  HJl.  4. 
the  Houalnc  and  Community  Derelopment 
Aet  of  1967.  We  beUere  that  enactment  of  a 
houalnc  authortMtloa  taUl  thla  year  that  la 
ooiMtetent  with  the  Houae  and  Senate- 
pasaed  budget  resolutlaiia  la  a  critical  ele- 
ment of  an  overall  nattonal  houalnc  policy. 

Hit.  4  rimtitint  a  number  of  provlalona 
which  are  ooMtatent  with  the  prindplea  we 
atated  as  raamtlal  to  a  naUonal  houalnc 
policy. 

HJl.  4  proTfclea  for  permanent  extenakm 
of  PHA  authority,  prohlbltkna  on  tncreaaed 
"wer  taxes"  for  FHA.  ONMA.  noCA  and 
rmJCC  actlritlea.  and  pramotaa  the  avall- 
abtllty  of  PHA  Insuranee  in  all  areaa  of  the 
country. 

We  support  federal  mortcace  Inauiance 
procrama  and  the  aeooodary  mortcace 
market  acendea  which  enhance  the  avaO- 
abOlty  and  reduce  the  cost  of  houalnc 
credit. 

HJl.  4  proridea  for  contlnuad  housinc  aa- 
■Istance  to  lower  Income  f  amillea  and  the  el- 
derly conalstent  with  the  Houae  and  Senate- 
paaaed  budcet  reaolutlaiia.  Fundlnc  lereli 
for  housinc  and  community  development 
procrama  would  be  froaen  at  about  FT  '87 
levels. 

We  believe  that  alcnlflcant  federal  ssilst- 
ance  for  lower  Income  houalnc  must  be 
■nfhit^hMMi  to  meet  the  crowlnc  needa  for 
affordable  decent  houalnc- 

The  houalnc  and  community  derelopment 
procrsBM  have  ezperlenoed  reducttona  of 
70%  since  isao.  No  other  aecmant  of  the 
federal  budcet  haa  received  reductlona  of 
that  TffftC"**"^  We  believe  that  thla  bOl 
represents  a  revooalble  ooounltment  to 
decent  and  affordable  houalnc. 

Fy>r  the  reaaoiM  atated  above,  we  stroncly 
urse  you  to  support  and  vote  for  HJt  4  as 
an  naaimtlal  trlwiM^t  of  a  comprehenaive  na- 
ttonal  houalnc  policy.  Biaetment  of  this  lec- 
WatlOB  will  aend  a  atrooc  sternal  that  decant 


and  affordable  houalnc  ooottanies  to  be  an 
Important  Ooosraaalofial  priority. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present 
our  views  on  HJl.  4.  the  FY  '88  Housinc  Au- 
thorlsatlaa  bOL 
Stnoerely, 

ttaaus  M.  FSanai.  Jr.. 
President    Mortoaoe 
Boaters     Assods- 
Uon  9f  Amerleai; 
WnxiAM  M.  MOOBB. 
PntUeiU.    National 
AMaoelaiUm  of  JU- 
atton; 
Jambs  M.  FUcbbs.  Jr.. 
PresMcat    iVotiOfiaZ 
Associotton  of 

HomeBuUden. 

I  believe  we  should  also  mention 
that  this  Is  a  monument  to  the  great 
effort  of  the  late  Stewart  McKlnney 
who  so.  I  hope,  rests  In  peace,  and  the 
centleman's  enormous  efforts  throuch 
the  gentleman's  career  on  this  sub- 
committee to  defend  the  interests  of 
the  low-  and  moderate-inccMne  Ameri- 
cans as  far  as  shelter  Is  concerned,  and 
thoae  community  development  pro- 
grams that  have  become  the  hard  core 
of  the  salvation,  such  as  It  Is.  of  the  In- 
frastructure of  otu*  communities  that 
slowly  but  inexorably  are  crumbling 
around  our  ears. 

There  are  no  radical  departxures  In 
HJl.  4  from  what  the  House  passed,  as 
I  repeat,  in  HJl.  1  last  year. 

I  know  that  this  bill  represents  the 
considerable  give  and  take  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  the  reason  that 
we  are  offering  later  the  amendments 
en  bloc  is  that  they  repreeent  the 
agreed  podtiona  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  we  had  hoped  would  lead  to 
a  bipartisan  definition  of  this  bllL 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  7 
minutea  to  the  genUewtunan  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  RouKntAl. 

lira.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ttiMik  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment. I  would  like  to  begin  by  empha- 
sising one  point  which  will  be  key 
throughout  our  consideration  of  HJl. 
4.  We  on  the  minority  side  come  to 
this  debate  with  constructive  inten- 
tiooB.  We  would  like  to  see  a  housing 
bill  enacted  this  year. 

To  be  clear,  we  on  the  minority  side 
share  the  riew  of  our  majority  col- 
leagues that  a  bill  should  be  enacted. 
The  point  I  want  to  wnphasine.  howev- 
vt,  is  that  the  Prealdent  is  not  going  to 
sign  HJl.  4  in  its  current  form  or  any- 
thing very  doae  to  it.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  has  already  said,  he 
and  I  have  met  several  times  over  the 
last  few  we^s  with  representatives 
from  HUD.  OMB  and  the  White 
House,  and  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
We  have  also  received  this 
from  OMB  stating  the  admin- 
istration's Strang  obJecUons  to  HJl.  4. 
The  administration  has  identified  ap- 
proximately 40  major  problems  with 


HJl.  4.  at  least  10  of  which  are  serious 
enough  to  prmnpt  a  Presidential  veto. 
Now  you  know  the  minority  bias: 
that  we  want  a  housing  bill,  and  HJl. 
4  is  not  it. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  changes 
can  be  made  so  that  we  will  have  a  bill 
that  could  be  signed. 

Later  today,  the  gentleman  frmn 
Ohio  and  I  will  offer  a  substitute 
which  is  reasonable  and  which  would 
leave  the  House  in  an  excellent  poai- 
tion  to  go  to  conference  with  the 
Senate.  We  could  leave  such  a  confer- 
ence with  a  bUl  the  President  could 
sign.  Let  oae  assure  the  membership 
that  nothing  would  please  this 
Member  more,  especially  in  her  first 
year  as  the  ranking  member  on  the 
subocnnmlttee.  than  to  have  a  bill  en- 
acted. I  hope  we  have  the  wisdom  to 
dolt. 

Before  I  get  into  the  substance  of 
HJl.  4. 1  would  certainly  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wtub],  my  ranking  Member,  for  his 
lf>t^^i«»r«h<p  and  his  gracious  attitude  in 
this  transition  period,  and  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  working  with  him. 

I  certainly  want  to  thank  also  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urtian  Affairs, 
and  certainly  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  GnifAnr].  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  OomzalbI.  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment, who  deserve  q>ecial  mention 
here,  because  we  have  all  worked  long, 
hard  hours  on  coming  up  with  a  com- 
promise. It  was  not  for  want  of  tnring 
that  the  compromise  did  not  work,  but 
I  certainly  want  to  extend  my  best 
congraUilatlons  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  because  we  know  how  deeply 
and  iwssionately  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  feels  on  this  subject. 

We  do  imderstand  that  we  have  all 
come  here  in  good  faith. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
minority  and  majority  staffs  of  the 
committee.  They  have  been  enormous- 
ly helpful  to  me  personally  and  to  the 
committee  generally,  and  I  want  to 
recognize  their  good  efforts. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  might  ht  aide 
to  come  to  the  floor  today  with  a  bi- 
partisan compromise  package.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  I  negotiated 
with  the  majority  over  several  days, 
we  made  substantial  progreas.  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  we  were  unable  to 
reach  final  agreement.  I  do  acknowl- 
edge, however,  the  good  faith  effort 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  his  staff,  and  I  thank  them  for 
that. 

Unfortunately  and  Instead,  we  ccMne 
to  the  floor  with  a  bUl  aeriously  flawed 
In  substance  and  politically  unrealis- 
tic 

In  contrast  to  HJl.  1,  which  came 
out  of  committee  with  bipartisan  sup- 


port and  passed  overwhelmingly  on 
the  floor.  HJl.  4  came  out  of  the 
F»»«»rt"g  Committee  on  a  straight 
party-line  vote. 

HJl.  4,  as  reported,  haa  a  total  price 
tac  of  ahnost  $16  bOlkHi-llSMS  ba- 
llon. This  oomparea  with  a  flaeal  year 
1087  enacted  level  of  $16.S  bOUon.  The 
Wylle-Roukema  substitute  wUl  come 
in  at  $14.2  billion.  The  bOl  whkdi 
parnind  the  Senate  March  SI  la  aoored 
at  $15J1  bOlion. 

Under  the  section  8  procram,  HJl.  4 
relies  totally  on  certificates  and  pro- 
rides  no  vouchers.  This  is  a  major  dif- 
ference from  the  Wylle-Roukema  sub- 
stitute, which  im>vide8  a  mix  of  certifi- 
cates snd  vouches.  I  should  add  that 
this  is  also  a  major  departure  from 
what  we  have  actually  provided  over 
the  last  few  years.  This  year's  appro- 
priation, for  example,  provided  50,000 
new  vouchers  and  10,000  new  certifl- 
catea. 

By  relying  only  on  section  8  certlfl- 
catee,  we  look  to  the  past.  Some  people 
have  critidaed  the  Ccmgreas  for  pro- 
viding no  section  8  new  ccmstruction 
over  the  last  several  years.  Well,  let's 
not  look  to  the  past  If  you  want  to 
break  ground,  let's  break  new  ground 
by  recognizing  the  value  of  vouchers. 

Just  so  you  know  where  I  am  coming 
from.  I  should  tell  the  membership 
that  I  have  no  parochial  interest  in 
pushing  vouchers.  I  repreeent  an  area 
with  a  very  low  vacancy  rate.  Conse- 
quently, vouchers  may  not  work  as 
well  In  my  area  as  in  some.  However, 
we  are  trying  to  stretch  seaioe  doOan. 
and  a  reascmable  mix  of  oertlflcatea 
and  vouchers  is  the  way  we  should  go. 

I  must  also  object  to  the  public 
housing  new  construction  whkh  is 
pnq^osed  in  HJl.  4.  Is  this  really  the 
way  we  want  to  spend  our  scarce  Fed- 
eral dollars? 

Does  it  really  make  sense  to  spend 
$337  million,  as  proposed  by  HJl.  4  to 
build  only  5,000  units?  Make  no  mis- 
take, this  is  expensive.  That  ccnnea  out 
to  about  $67,000  per  unit. 

Further,  does  it  make  sense  to  spend 
that  kind  of  money  to  build  new  unite 
when  we  cannot  even  maintain  the 
units  we  have?  I  have  been  informed 
that  we  have  i4>proxlmatdy  60.000 
units  of  public  housing  which  are 
vacant  today  because  they  are  in  too 
poor  a  condition  to  allow  people  to  live 

in  t-h^m. 

This  is  a  new  day  and  age.  HJl.  4  is 
not  only  building  but  continues  subsi- 
dies—operating and  modernizati<m  at 
a  cost  of  $3  Ulllon  pa-  year. 

I  sutanit  that  it  makes  more  sense  to 
put  our  money  into  modernization  and 
rehabilitation  in  order  to  try  to  main- 
tain ptaptaHy  the  public  housing  stodc 
we  already  have.  

There  is  a  very  real  and  a  very  seri- 
ous problem  out  there  with  lead-based 
paint.  The  Department  is  attempting 
to  come  to  grips  with  it  snd  recently 
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on    Um    nbjaet. 

PMBkly.  I  do  aoi  know  If  thoM  raculft- 
ttoM  an  ntfldHit  Thli  !■  ■onethlnc 
the  cnmmlftiW  naodi  to 
euafully.  Atfantinn  to  thli 
miat  bo  a  top  priority  of  the  Houitec 
Buhmmmltteo.  And  ihoold  be  ed- 
draaadlnoanivMBee. 

BJL  4  woold  MithorlH  ft  nujornew 
tmM'*'»t  procruft  known  •■  Nafaemlah. 
TIM  tain  profldM  $100  mflUaB  for  the 
We  hove  had 
on  the  prcvoaal. 
know  a  gMMt  dMl  alwat  tt 

I  do  not  have  a  eloeert  mind  about 
the  pncram.  and  eoneede  that  tt  may 
have  oooMwahle  merit. 

Tlie  cooimlttee  bm  authortme  1100 
mmion  for  Wehemlah;  our  aubatttute 
I  not.  Theae  are  not  eaqr  eholoea  to 
but  we  are  paid  to  tackle  the 


at  thte  with  the  premlae  that 
a  Fedval  deficit  of  $177  bHUon  ia  too 
modi.  and.  therefore,  my  choice  was 
no  new  procraoM  In  thto  bill  thia  year. 
Pertloalarly  one  which  la  only  martin- 
ally  taiteted  to  thoae  ta  BMat  need. 

Am  I  Mid  eaillar.  I  alao  come  at  thia 
with  the  ie«iiila>i  tliat  we  want  to  eend 
the  Praildant  a  bin  he  will  lign.  There- 
fore, again,  my  choice  waa  no  new  pro- 
NflhaBBlah  will  have  to  wait  for 


TlM  lood  newa  la  302  houalnc  for  el- 
derly and  *****^****|T*'* 

Seetiaa  103  hooiinc  for  the  elderly 
and  k»i>mMwihmmi  is  BO  important,  and 
the  bin  prorMea  13.000  unlta  of  303 
houafeoc  Hie  WyUe-Roiikema  eubatl- 
tote  provMee  the  eame  level  of  support 
aa  HJL  4.  and  thia  ia  the  eame  number 
of  unlta  aa  provided  In  this  year*!  ap- 
propriation. 

The  «<n«wmH±<i»  bUl  alao  providea  a 
permanent  euthcriaetian  for  the  FHA 
Inaonmoe  programe.  The 
of  the  Houee  will  recall  that 
year  uncertainty  with  reject  to 
FHA  authority  cauaed  enormous  and 
needleaa  tormoa  and  hardahip. 

Stnee  1070  there  have  been  17  lepees 
of  FHA  authority.  In  1966  alone,  the 
laat  Oonsreai  allowed  the  tnsurtnc  au- 
thority to  expire  elz  tlmee.  There  were 
$1  days  during  the  year  when  there 
waa  no  VHA  insurinc  authority. 

We  eertmafe  that  every  day  FHA 
waa  out  of  buainflas  10.000  homebuyen 
were  affected.  Moat  of  theee  were 
first-time  homebuyers  who  rely  on  the 


This  waa  ineacuaeaMe.  and  would  be 
corrected  by  HJl.  4.  Tliia  is  an  issue 
that  the  distincuished  ranking  minori- 
ty ■"—«*«—  of  the  fuU  committee  has 
f(dlowed  esperially  closely.  He  has 
a  real  leader  on  thia  matter,  and 
thia  year  introduced  separate 
^*g*"'*»*~'  on  it  which  had  broad  sup- 
port in  the  House.  I  alao  comidiment 
MiH  tfwur^  t*M>  Chairman  of  the  oom- 
mlttee  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  their  work  <m  the  laaue. 


Hit.  4  would  correct  this  problem,  and 
I  thank  them  for  tt 

Aa  we  have  mentioned,  the  gentle- 
BMkn  from  Ohio  and  I  wCU  shortly  be 
offering  a  substitute  to  Hit  4. 1  have 
alluded  to  some  of  its  provisions  In 
this  statement,  but.  when  we  are 
under  the  6-mlnute  nile.  I  wUl  seek 
further  recognition  to  outline  its  pro- 
visions in  greater  detalL 

I  would  Uke  to  conclude  my  remarks. 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  a  word  of  memory 
about  our  late  colleague  from  Coo- 
neetleut,  Mr.  McKlnney.  He  had  great 
firsnpassinBi  he  felt  strongly  about  our 
Job  here,  about  our  purpoae  here. 
HA^MtTij  was  his  principal  legislative 
interest  in  this  body.  He  knew  these 
oompUeated  programs  well,  and  he 
demonstrated  great  leadership  in  com- 
mittee and  In  thia  Chamber.  All  of  us 
mlas  him  and  wish  that  he  were  here 
with  us  today. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minneeota  [Mr. 
Vaarol.  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  hard  working  members  of  this 
subcommittee,  and  the  one  I  call  the 
father  of  the  homeleesnees  legislation. 

Mr.  VKNTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  HJl.  4.  the  housing,  communi- 
ty development,  and  homelessness  pre- 
vention legislation. 

D  113$ 

At  the  outset,  let  me  commend  the 
subcommittee  chairman.  Hnntr  Ook- 
SAUK,  for  his  relentless  work  and 
effcHt  to  seek  compromise  with  his  en 
bloc  amendments  today,  with  which 
the  sul)commlttee  chairman  Is  surely 
taking  an  extraordinary  effort  to 
achieve  a  measure  within  budget,  bi- 
partisan and  stiU  minimally  meeting 
the  needs  of  housing  our  Nation. 

I  also  want  to  thank  him  for  his 
thoughtful  comments  concerning  my 
work  in  the  subcommittee  which  I 
must  say  would  not  be  possible  with- 
out the  framework  of  his  leadership 
and  cooperation  of  all  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

I  certainly  appreciate  their  support 
and  willingness  to  work,  on  a  factual 
basis  aa  many  of  the  issues  affecting 
housing  and  our  national  policy. 

This  legislation.  HJL  4.  is  realistic,  it 
is  pragmatie  and.  of  course.  It  Is  necea- 
sary.  As  a  result  of  long-term  planning 
included  in  this  bill,  we  could  provide 
the  highest  qxiallty  housing  services  at 
the  lowest  cost  to  the  Nation  and  to 
our  State  governments. 

It  would  put  in  place  a  reasonable 
policy  path  of  certainty  and  ivedict- 
ahOity  that  has  been  sorely  lacking  in 
recent  years  and  has  surely  contribut- 
ed to  the  current  crisis,  the  housing 
crisis  and  the  specter  of  homelessness 
which  looms  over  our  Nation. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Raooas  a 
Waahington  Poat  article  which  points 


out  that  an  estimate  of  18  million 
American  homeleas  by  the  year  300$  la 
predicted. 
The  article  is  as  f  oUowK 

It  Mnxxoai  Homblsss  8^  sr  SOOt 
<Br  Mary  Jordan) 
More  than  IS  aUUkm  Amertoans  will  be 
homel—  or  on  ths  edge  of  hcimeli— w 
within  16  yean  baoauac  of  an  tncreaiinf 
number  of  poor  people  and  »  rtwrwwlns 
number  ot  affordable  boudns  unite,  aooord- 
tais  to  a  ••f**^"'  etody  releaeed  jrasterday. 

If elthbortaood  ReUiteetntwit  Corp..  a  non- 
profit group  funded  by  Ooogrea,  an- 
nounoed  tte  flndtnsi  on  e  atreet  comer  In 
where  eglns  btiflrtlnge  are 
eonverted    to    prloey    mndnwilnlnm 


"We  ehoee  thle  site  to  empbaaise  the  ero- 
■km  of  low-lnoome  hourinc."  Hid  Wtlllam  A. 
WhlteiMe,  exeenttve  dtreotor  of  the  group. 
"Juet  two  yean  ago  low-ineome  people  lived 
here." 

Barry  Zisas,  director  of  the  National  Low- 
m^wn^  W'Mi^j  Coalition,  another  major 
sroup  mooltorinc  affordable  houatns 
trenda.  aald  the  new  study  may  be  oonaerra- 
ttve  In  lU  eatlmatea.  but  "tt  aupporta  what 
we've  been  aaylnc  all  alons-  We  are  heading 
into  a  major  crlala." 

The  number  of  poor  houaehotda  Is  espeet- 
ed  to  jump  to  44J>  percent,  tram  lU  mOllon 
to  lT.a  million,  from  IMS  to  MOS,  aooordins 
to  Phillip  L.  Clay,  a  ICaaaaehuaetU  InsUtute 
of  Teduuriofy  profeaeor  and  author  of  the 
report  For  a  family  of  four  to  be  oonaldered 
poor  at  present  atandarda.  it  mtist  earn  leaa 
than  $12,000.  Clay  aald. 

Durliw  the  aame  M-year  period,  the  atudy 
aald  the  number  of  low-rent  units,  currently 
those  costlns  $S3S  or  less  a  month,  is  ex- 
pected to  shrink  from  12.B  million  to  0.4  mll- 
Uon. 

To  aocoounodate  the  rlalns  number  of 
poor  people  and  the  f  alUns  amount  of  low- 
cost  houalns,  the  study  says.  7  J  millloo  resi- 
dential units  wfll  be  needed  to  house  18.7 
million  Americans  by  900S. 

Without  significant  chanses  In  federal 
houslns  policy  and  an  unexpected  surse  In 
low-cost  houslns.  Whiteside  aald  these  18.7 
millloo  people— the  equivalent  of  the  com- 
bined populations  of  New  Tock  City.  Los 
Angeles.  Chlcaso,  San  Frandsco,  Dallas,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Philadelphia,  and  At- 
lanta—will be  dlsplaned.  burdened  with  ex- 
cessive rents  or  forced  to  live  In  slimi  condl- 


In  Northern  Virginia,  as  many  aa  10,000 
low-lnoome  resldenta  are  now  worrylns 
about  where  they  will  move  becauae  devel- 
open  are  convertlns  Arllngton'a  Lee  Oar- 
deiM  and  Alexandrla'a  Arlandrla  low-rent 
apartments  Into  plusher  residences,  many 
costlns  $760  to  $850  a  month. 

Kxplrlnc  federal  houslns  contracts  and 
IMS  tax  revision  laws  were  dted  In  the 
study  as  major  contrlbuton  to  the  demise  of 
affordable  housing. 

As  many  aa  MO.OOO  of  the  1.9  mOllon  pri- 
vately owned  by  federally  assisted  low- 
Income  houslns  imlts  across  the  country 
could  be  refinanced  by  1M6  because  their 
government  contracts  will  have  expired. 
The  ownen  would  then  be  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  rent  to  poor  tenants. 

likewise,  tax  advantagea  that  for  yean 
lured  feaveston  to  multlfamlly  housing  were 
killed  last  year,  a  cut  expected  to  bring  a 
sharp  decline  In  privately  owned  low^oost 


The  study,  called  "At  Risk  of  Loss:  The 
■^-A^w^iwiA  putun  of  Low-Xnoome  Be^al 
f^rmt^krt^  Resources,"  reooBUBcnds  several 
tiMawiria  to  '»hiim>—  the  loss  of  affordable 
hwislngj  Ineludlns: 

lloie  federal  and  state  incentives  for  non- 
prattt  and  private  housing  constnictlon. 

State  and  local  sovernment  purchases  of 
low^ost  housing. 

FMeraUy  subakUaed  refinancing  for  pri- 
vate owned  apartments  about  to  be  con- 
vetted  to  hlglier^rloed  unlU  because  of  ex- 
piring govemneot  contracts. 

A  change  in  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  DevelopBaent  pcdlcy  to  tie  rent  subsi- 
dies to  iwojeeta  instead  of  Individuals. 

HUD  has  focused  Its  recent  efforts  on  Sec- 
tion 8  oertlfleates  and  vouchers,  rent  aubsl- 
dles  slven  dirscily  to  tenants  and  applied  to 
whatever  apartment  the  tenant  rents.  The 
report  argues  that  In  addition  to  keeping 
low-lnoome  hotMtng  stock  on  the  market, 
project-based  aid  also  sends  a  message  that 
then  is  a  national  policy  to  aave  low-cost 
housing. 

Rep.  Henry  Qonsalea  (D-Tex.),  chairman 
of  the  House  subconunlttee  on  housing, 
agreed  that  many  bold  and  expensive  st^M 
must  be  taken  to  solve  the  looming  housing 
crtata.  But  he  said  the  urgency  is  even  great- 
er than  the  report  suggests  because  It  uses  a 
19gS  data  base. 

"The  thing  that  Imiiiresf  me."  the 
study's  director  Whiteside  said,  "is  that  tt 
scares  the  hell  out  of  you  to  think  about 
18.7  million  people,  even  If  It's  conaervmr 
tlve." 

This  study  points  to  the  shortage  of 
housing,  and  the  cause  of  it  which  is 
the  erosion  of  low-inc(Hne  housing 
across  our  Nation  and  an  increase  in 
the  nmnber  of  poor  Americans.  We 
must  address  the  housing  needs  of  the 
future  todajr.  it  will  surely  be  too  late 
tomorrow. 

Although  I  have  worked  hard  with 
members  of  my  subcommittee  on 
emergency  housing  problons  for  the 
homeless,  emergency  homeless  dollars 
desperately  needed,  theee  funds  alone, 
do  not  addreM  the  housing  crisis. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  make  the 
right  commitments  now  today  so  that 
we  can  prevent  homelessness  tomor- 
row. In  this  time  of  fiscal  constraint 
which  has  been  pointed  out  on  the 
floor  by  my  colleagues,  we  must  be  the 
beet  comparative  slioppers  we  can  be 
regarding  public  housing  and  assirted 
housing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  a  little  compara- 
tive shopping  and  what  I  found  was 
that  the  administrati<m  bill  proposed 
to  provide  435,000  unit-years  of  hous- 
taig  at  a  coat  of  over  $9,000  each  unit- 
year  while  the  House  committee  legis- 
lation provides  over  1.2  million  unit- 
years  of  houshig  at  a  cost  of  $6,687  per 
unit-year.  The  difference  is  clear  we 
have  a  50-percent  increase  to  buy  the 
type  of  housing  policy  that  the  admin- 
istration la  proposing  through  its 
voucher  based  programs  and  that 
other  Members  are  proposing  in 
amendments  today,  a  50-percent  in- 
cieaw  in  the  coat  of  housing  a  family 
per  year  under  thooe  sort  of  pn^osals. 
What  we  are  getting  for  the  dollars  we 
spend,   the  facts  and   amounts  are 


clear,  is  half-baked  ideas  of  adminis- 
tering a  housing  policy  which  results 
in  over  a  50-peroent  increase  in  cost 
And  that  is  not  talking  about  the  qual- 
itative differences  between  the  two 
programs  which,  of  course,  are  very 
substantiaL 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  commwKied 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for 
l^  dUlgent  efforts  to  get  the  best 
housing  bill  possible.  The  legislation 
helps  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  those 
at  either  end  of  the  housing  continu- 
um. 

it  addresses  the  needs  of  the  poorest 
of  the  poor  with  the  homeless  preven- 
tion provisions  while  it  alao  addresses 
the  housing  needs  of  low  and  moder- 
ate Income  individuals.  The  perma- 
nent authorization  of  FHA-insured 
mortgages  and  in  the  rejection  of  the 
administration's  proposal  to  increase 
service  fees  are  essential  to  our  effort 
to  keep  the  American  dream  of  home 
ownership  alive.  FHA  does  not  need 
added  to  it  an  almoet  doubling  of  the 
downpayment  requirement  by  virtue 
of  these  fee  additives  which  were  sug- 
gested as  budgetary  gimmidanaklng. 
In  other  words,  the  committee  on  a  bi- 
partisan baris  has  rejected  this. 

This  legislation  also  attends  to  the 
needs  of  the  frail  elderly.  I  am  particu- 
larly supportive  of  a  provision  to 
expand  and  permanently  authorize 
the  Congregate  Housing  Service  Pro- 
gram. The  expansion  of  this  congre- 
gate services  program  is  the  result  of 
an  amendment  that  I,  along  with  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues,  offered  during 
the  markup  of  this  legislation  which  I 
note  the  Wylle  substitute  cuts  from 
$18  million  to  $3.4  million.  This  is  a 
cost-effective  program  which  aids  the 
frail  elderly  living  in  federally  assisted 
housing.  CHBP  provides  services  to 
the  frail  elderly  who  would  otherwise 
be  living  in  nursing  homes.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  very  successful  In  help- 
ing seniors  remain  in  independent 
living  situations  and  preventing  unnec- 
essary and  costly  institutionalization. 
One  researcher  has  shown  that  for 
every  $1  Invested  in  CHSP  $2  can  be 
saved  by  preventing  or  delaying  insti- 
tutionalization. The  program  also 
saves  lumecessary  anxiety  that  seniors 
face  with  premature  institutionaliza- 
tion. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  point  out  the 
language  contained  in  the  ctmunittee 
legislation  and  report  which  clearly  in- 
dicates the  committee's  intention  that 
Urban  Development  Action  Orant 
funds  should  not  be  used  to  help  a 
plant  to  relocate  to  another  communi- 
ty. As  my  home  district  has  had  an  ad- 
verse experlmee  with  this  relocation 
problem,  ai^iirting  law  already  prohib- 
its UDAO  funds  from  being  used  for 
activities  that  help  relocate  plants 
from  one  area  to  another  unlcM  it  is 
determined  that  the  economic  base  of 
the  abandoned  community  will  not  be 
adversely  affected.  Deq^ite  this  law. 


UDAO  funds  were  used  to  help  a  plant 
move  500  Joba  out  of  my  dlstrkt  and 
into  anothor  State.  Clearly,  this  is  noi 
the  purpose  for  which  UDAO  funds 
were  intended  and  I  strangely  support 
this  report  language.  I  alao  support 
the  provision  whidi  prohttdts  UDAO 
and  CDBO  funds  from  being  used  to 
expand  the  market  share  of  a  nmdo- 
mestic  business  at  the  expense  of  a  do- 
mestic business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  watted  a 
long  time  for  the  opportunity  to  pom  a 
housing  authorization  bin.  This  Is  the 
appn^Driate  time  and  thia  Is  the  appro- 
priate legislative  veliiele.  The  Houstaig 
Committee  has  wwked  for  years  long 
and  hard  to  craft  this  legislation.  It  re- 
sponds to  the  needs  of  low-Income 
people,  re^onds  to  the  desires  of 
Members  frcmi  both  sbtes  of  the  aisle, 
responds  to  criticisms  if  the  way  the 
programs  have  been  financed  and  ad- 
ministered in  the  past  and  it  responds 
to  the  budget  restraints.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate the  Stewart  McKlnney  our  recent 
ranking  minority  member  is  not  with 
us  today  to  participate  in  the  debate 
on  this  legislation.  Many  of  the  provi- 
sions incorporated  in  this  legislatinn 
over  the  past  few  years  reflect  his 
good  work  and  surely  we  aU  have  Justi- 
fiable pride  in  this  important  leglaU' 
tion  and  co"'"*"^  it  to  my  Houm  col- 
leagues today  and  thank  the  Chair- 
man for  the  time  to  exproM  my  viewB. 
Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  CMr.  DasBal. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  oKMsitiim 
to  ILR.  4.  This  bill,  with  a  price  tag  of 
anywhere  from  $16  billion  to  Infinity, 
is  a  slv>  in  the  face  of  the  American 
taxi>ayer.  More  important,  it  is  an 
insult  to  low-  and  moderate-income 
Americans  striving  to  eecape  from  de- 
pendoicy  on  Federal  handouta.  In 
short,  HJl.  4  perpetuatM  everything 
that  iB  wrong  with  our  Federal  houa- 
ing  and  community  develc^iment  pro- 
grams. 

For  Instance.  HJl.  4  weakens  the 
urban  homesteading  provisions  that 
were  an  integral  part  of  last  year's  U- 
partisan  housing  bOL  It  attempts  to 
keep  the  poor  subservient  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  by  imposing  collec- 
tive-bargaining restrtctians  <m  all 
tenant-management  contracts,  and  by 
restricting  the  toiant's  freedom  to 
purchase  and  sell  his  or  her  unit  in  a 
public  housing  project.  ^_ 

Consequently,  I  wUl  be  supporting 
the  Armey-Kemp  urban  hmnesteading 
amendment  so  that  the  poor  can  ac- 
quire a  stake  in  public  housing  by  al- 
lowing them  homeownership  opportu- 
nitiee  only  available  to  higher  Income 
Americans. 

•SLR.  4  also  attonpts  to  maint.ain 
low-inctmie  families  as  wards  of  the 
Oovemment  through  the  assisted 
housing  programs.   In  particular.  It 
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•nd   taefflefamt 
iMNMtaiK   oofMtmottan   walbMiim 
«Bd  Njaeta  th«  popular  vouoh«r  ap- 


flexlblUty  for 

houBinc— at   a 

than  tbe  low 


tiM    daar    iMnatlta    of 

1TT'|*"w.M^    HJl. 

4  would  eontlnua  to  coadwnn  low- 
iPjiff—  famlllw  to  the  eeonomlB  mttI- 
tttte  of  the  PBdwal  Oowniinant. 

BJt.  4  appUaa  tho  mbm  poller  ap- 
proaeh  to  local  communfttaa.  It  at- 
tampU  to  rnksromaaafle  the  CDBO 
pracram  by  'T"**^  **"**— *"****  ond 
eoatly  rTiT*'t  and  raportliic  requlra- 
BMOta  on  State  and  local  grantaea.  It 
also  dianvM  the  targettnc  provMona 
of  the  CDBO  pracram  to  ralae  the 
low-  and  moderate- tnmmtt  threahold 
tram  Bl  to  TB  penent  This  will  create 
MrtouB  harddilpa  for  localltlea  In  the 
Weatem  Statea.  In  Lea  Angelee 
County,  for  tnatanoe.  thla  chance 
vould  mean  that  the  moat  depremed 
would  not  qualify  for  CDBO 


owner  may  eell.  refinance  or  otherwlae 
dlwoae  of  the  property  ai  he  or  ahe 
aeeaftt? 

Mr.  OONZALBSL  If  the  lenUeman 
win  yMd.  Tea.  the  lentleman'e  under- 
Ttfi~***^  ia  correct  The  purpoae  of  the 
bill'i  lancuace  la  to  provide  luffldent 
notice  eo  that  partlea  tntereeted  in 
purehaainc  the  property  may  make  an 
offer  to  do  ao.  Of  oourae  an  owner  can 
accept  or  reject  any  offer  that  la  pro- 
However,  the  commlttee'i  ex- 
ii  that  the  owner  wlU  five 
aerloua  oonaideratlon  to  any  reaaona- 
ble  offer  that  la  made. 

Mr.  ERDRKICH.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man and  commend  him  for  bringing 
thla  much  needed  legislation  to  the 
floor  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  paaeage  of  this 
leglalaaon.  It  la  important  that  we 
move  HJl.  4  through  the  Houae  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  OONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  genUe- 


OveraU.  Mr.  Chairman.  HJl.  4  la 
aoch  a  bad  bUl  that  the  admlnlatra- 
tlan'B  llat  of  ohjectloaa  are  ahnoat  as 
kmc  aa  the  bm  itaelf .  nom  beginning 
to  end  it  ia  a  menace  to  thoae  who  ben- 
efit from,  administer,  and  pay  for  our 
housing  and  community  development 
programa.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  HJl.  4. 
and  recommend  a  more  efficient  and 
flexible  approach  that  reflects  the 
budget  coostralnta  we  now  operate 


Mr.  OOMZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  aoch  time  aa  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
■■BBnai]  for  the  purpoae  of  a  collo- 
guy. 

Mr.  KRDRKICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  diataman  for  yielding.  The 
fnmmittfm  adopted  a  provision  which 
established  detailed  prooedurea  by 
whidi  owners  of  projects  subject  to 
mortgagea  which  contain  prepayment 
api»oval  clauses  must  give  notices  to 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  and  certain 
other  intereated  partlea  prior  to  pre- 
payment. The  Mn  furtho-  establishes 
an  opportunity  for  the  Secretary  or 
other  Intereated  partlea  to  submit  pro- 
under  defined  tlmetablea  to 
I  ao  aa  to  maintain  the  low-  and 
character  of  the 
piopeity.  I  understand  that  if  such 
proposals  are  made  in  a  proper  and 
timely  faahlon,  the  owner  must  re- 
spond in  writtag.  onee  again  under 
iveaerlbed  tlmetablea.  and  may  not 
enter  Into  binding  contracts  for  sale  or 
reflnandng  or  prepay  untfl  such  re- 
iponses  have  been  made.  Am  I  correct 
In  atatliw  that  it  la  the  committee's 
Intent  that  such  responses  by  an 
owner  can  be  either  poaltlve  or  nega- 
tive for  any  reaaon  that  the  owner 
shall  determine,  and  upon  the  expira- 
tion  of   the   applicable   period,    the 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  S  mlnutea  to 
one  of  the  ranking  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Ms.  BlArrual. 

Ms.  KAFTUR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  HJl.  4,  the  Hous- 
ing, Commimity  Development,  and 
Homeleasness  Relief  Act  of  1M7.  This 
bill  has  been  4  years  In  the  making 
and  Is  long  overdue.  This  bill  makes 
tremendous  strides  in  meeting  our  Na- 
tion's critical  housing  needs.  For  the 
past  60  years,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
haa  taken  the  leading  role  in  assuring 
that  Americans  have  decent,  safe,  san- 
itary, and  affordable  housing.  Recent 
changea  in  the  Federal  commitment  to 
ho^Tlrg  and  changea  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  have  contributed  to  a 
deepening  housing  crisis  for  so  many 
American  famlllea 

This  bill  reaffirms  the  principle  that 
deoent  and  affordable  housing  is  a 
basic  necessity.  Specifically  the  biU 
creates  a  new  homeownershlp  pro- 
gram, contains  enhanced  Initiatives 
for  housing  rehabilitation,  provides 
for  additional  imits  of  handicapped 
houdng.  targets  community  develop- 
ment block  grant  funds  to  upgrade  di- 
laiMated  housing  stock  in  older  neigh- 
borhoods, allows  CDBO  to  be  used  for 
erosion  control  along  Lake  EMe.  and 
provides  for  stricter  energy  conserva- 
tion standards  for  manufactured  hous- 
ing. 

In  addition,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
the  bill  contains  a  number  of  my  own 
initiatives  Indudinr  A  child  care  dem- 
onstration project  in  public  housing  to 
improve  the  employability  of  adult 
tenanta,  permanent  extension  of  the 
H(Mne  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act,  a 
report  on  innovative  nonprofit  hous- 
ing initiatives,  incentives  to  conserve 
energy  In  public  housing,  and  a  prohi- 
bition against  the  use  of  oommimity 
development  funds  to  attract  foreign 
investment. 


Now  we  wm  hear  all  sorts  of  argu- 
ments today  about  the  administra- 
tion's oppoaltlon  to  this  bill  and  that  it 
is  a  budget  buster.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle— this 
bill  is  under  budget.  In  fact.  It  is  very 
similar  to  HJl.  1  which  passed  this 
body  in  the  last  Congress  with  over 
SOO  votes. 

Our  subcommittee  spent  many  days 
listening  to  witnesses  from  an  walks  of 
life  talk  about  the  houaing  crisis  in 
/^mTto^  and  frankly  given  this  reality, 
I  think  this  bUl  is  nothing  less  than  a 
heroic  achievement.  Thla  bUl  reaffirms 
the  Fedca«l  Oovemment's  commit- 
ment to  housing  and  comea  in  under 
budget.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 
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Mrs.  ROX7KEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  tram 
Texas  [Mr.  BAarLcrrl.  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  oppose  HJl.  4  in  Its  present 
form  and  to  support  what  will  be  of- 
fered as  the  Wylle-Roukema  substi- 
tute. 

But  as  I  do  that.  I  want  to  take  this 
special  occasion  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
and  to  comment  on  the  fact  that  there 
are  a  number  of  quite  beneficial  re- 
forms and  Improvements  contained  in 
HJl.  4  which  do  make  substantial  im- 
provements. In  this  Members'  opinion, 
over  current  law. 

HJl.  4  has  been  developed  over  the 
period  of  about  the  last  3  years,  the 
last  session  of  Congress  and  this  one.  I 
will  say  as  a  conservative  who  has  par- 
ticipated in  those  subcommittee  mai^- 
ups  that  there  is  a  great  deal  that  Is 
right  in  H.R.  4.  but  there  continues  to 
be  several  major  areas  of  disagreement 
that  can  only  be  resolved  on  this 
Houae  floor  and  by  legislative  action. 

Those  items  that  are  right  in  HJl.  4 
are  also  included  in  the  Wylle-Rouke- 
ma substitute.  They  Include  some 
major  reforms  of  the  comprehensive 
Improvement  granta.  to  return  to  local 
control  thoae  areas  of  improvement  in 
repair  and  modernisation  of  public 
housing. 

It  does  Include  a  limitation  on  new 
construction  of  public  housing  so  we 
can  put  our  •»«ph*«i«  on  repair  and 
modernisation.  It  does  reform  and  per- 
manently authorise  FHA.  and  provides 
for  some  expansion  of  adjustable  rate 
mortgages.  It  does  Include  a  mat^^hlng 
grant  for  homeless,  for  group  homes, 
and  it  does  include  a  $1.5  billion  au- 
thorisation for  repair  and  modernisa- 
tion. 

HJl.  4  has  two  major  problems  with 
it  at  this  point.  First,  it  Is  far  more  ex- 
pensive than  it  needs  to  be  in  order  to 
help  people  with  housing  In  this  coun- 
try. It  Is  about  $1.7  billion  more  than 
the   Wylle   substitute,   and   yet   the 


Wylle  substitute  would  provide  hous- 
taag  and  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
houaing  for  mora  people.  11.000  more 
f amniea.  than  HJl.  4  doea.  at  a  sub- 
stantially lower  coat 

Second.  HJL  4  doea  set  out  in  many 
ways  to  micmmanage  both  public 
housing  and  HUD  in  ways  that  lead  to 
BKne  paporwork.  more  bureaucracy, 
and  leas  housing. 

HJl.  4  propoaea  to  spend  a  total  of 
$16.9  billion.  That  same  job  can  lie 
done  better,  more  efficiently,  and 
faster  for  a  much  lower  expenditure  of 
$14.2  bOllon.  as  contained  in  the  WyUe 
substitute.  And  the  Wylle  substitute 
would  in  fact  provide  units  for  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  housing  for  1S8,000 
famiUea  versus  127.000  famillea  in  HJl. 
4. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  offering  two 
amendmenta.  One  will  be  offered  in 
combination  with  the  gentieman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Moaaisoii]  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  flexible  approach  to 
the  replacement  of  thoae  public  hous- 
ing units  that  are  so  dilapidated  and 
often  vacant  that  they  are  unused  and 
do  not  help  anyone.  We  would  provide 
for  a  flexibility  in  replacement  to  in- 
clude both  new  construction  and  sec- 
tion 8  certlflcatea  as  well  as  section  8 
projects. 

I  will  also  be  offering  an  amendment 
on  my  own  whidi  would  delete  the  re- 
quirement contained  in  HJl.  4  that 
would  impoae  collective-bargaining 
agreements  on  tenant-managonent 
corporations.  HJl.  4  does  take  the  first 
step  toward  permitting  tenant-man- 
agement associations,  but  then  it  takes 
away  that  hope  and  dream  of  an  op- 
portunity of  managing  their  own  units 
by  tenants  by  denying  to  tenants  the 
opportunity  to  be  able  to  get  a  job.  to 
work  in  their  own  public  housing  com- 
plexes. So  I  would  set  out  to  delete  the 
requirement  that  previously  negotiat- 
ed oollective-bargahilng  agreements  be 
forced  upon  tenant-management  asso- 
ciations which  are  brandnew  manage- 
ments and  brandnew  corjwrations. 

lliose  wiU  be  the  only  two  amend- 
ments I  will  be  offering.  The  fact  is 
that  HJl.  4.  as  I  said  initially  to  my 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  OoBZALB],  has  come  a  long  way 
toward  innvlding  some  major  improve- 
ments in  housing  legislation,  but  we 
have  several  issues  yet  to  resolve. 

Mrs.  ROUEXMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  mlnutea  to  the  gentieman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wobilbt].  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  WORTLH:y.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentiewoman  from  New 
Jersey  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  a  long, 
hard  pull,  but  today  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  passage  of  the  first  ccanpre- 
henslve  houiring  bUl  in  7  yeara,  and  I 
rtmranmftA  the  Chairman  of  the  onn- 
mlttee.  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 


Island  (Mr.  St  Oaaiuxii].  and  my  col- 
leaguea  for  reaching  this  point. 

Is  this  bUl  perfect?  No.  Does  it  meet 
all  of  the  Nation's  housing  needs?  No. 
of  course  it  doea  not.  "WSl  the  White 
House  aocqyt  it?  Probably  not.  in  its 
present  form.  But  at  least  we  have  sev- 
eral more  hours  left  today  to  debate 
the  legislation  and  craft  it  so  it  may 
come  to  the  pt^nt  where  it  will  become 
acceptable  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  some  of  the 
small  but  important  provisions  in  this 
alternative  which  «111  require  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration  to 
allow  rural  borrowers,  at  their  option, 
to  have  the  availability  of  an  escrow 
account  for  the  purpose  of  taxea.  in- 
surance, and  other  necessary  expenses. 
I  added  this  provision  to  both  the  al- 
ternative and  HR.  4  because  this 
option  would  benefit  all  parties  con- 
cerned: The  munidpalities  would  be 
better  able  to  collect  their  tax  pay- 
ments; the  Federal  Oovernment  would 
be  able  to  protect  its  loan;  and  the 
rural  borrower  would  be  able  to 
budget  and  pay  small  monthly  tax 
payments  rather  than  a  larger  liunp 
sum  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  another  Initi- 
ative I  sponsored  which  Is  in  both 
bills.  This  proposal  would  establish  a 
demonstration  program  under  the 
Federal  Houaing  Administration  for 
home  equity  conversions  designed  to 
benefit  elderly  homeowners.  Home 
equity  ccmvcxaion  is  one  way  older 
people  who  own  their  own  hcnnes  can 
obtain  additional  disposable  incMne 
while  remaining  in  their  residenoes. 
Nearly  16  million  Americans  over  the 
age  of  65  live  in  single  family  homes, 
and  80  percent  own  their  homes  out- 
right accort^og  to  the  1980  Annual 
Housing  Survey.  Almost  65  percent  of 
all  elderly  poor  are  homeowners  with 
substantial  assets  in  their  hnnes. 

What  is  needed  is  a  mechanism  with 
adequate  consumer  safeguards  that 
wlU  permit  elderly  homeowners  the 
option  of  converting  their  equity  to 
ca^  My  amendmmt  authorises  a 
demonstration  program  with  FHA  in- 
surance to  accomplish  this.  Since  wide- 
spread home  equity  oonversiims  in- 
volving the  elderly  are  virtually  non- 
existent, a  demonstration  program 
makes  the  most  sense  to  collect  ade- 
quate data  and  to  promote  private 
sector  participation. 

The  concept  of  home  equity  conver- 
sion for  the  elderly  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired People,  the  1981  White  House 
Conference  on  the  Aging  and  the 
Older  Am>rfa»»n«  Consumor  Coopera- 
tive among  others.  Home  equity  con- 
version is  not  for  everyone,  but  it  rep- 
resents another  option  for  elderly 
housing  that  should  be  tried. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "yes" 
on  the  Wylle-Roukema  alternative. 


Mr.  OONZALEZ.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  5  mlnutea  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Toik  [Mr.  SchombI.  who  ia  one 
of  the  most  hard-working  and  eff  eo- 
tive  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  SCHUMXR.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  here  today  on  HJl.  4.  a  bUl  that  I 
think  sets  many  future  trends  in  houa- 
ing policy. 

First.  I  think  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  cutbacks  that  occurred  between 
1981  and  1986  in  housing  pdUcy  are 
over.  This  bill  does  not  have  very 
much  more  money  than  previous  bills, 
but  it  does  not  have  less,  and  as  we 
saw  the  numbCT  of  subsidiaed  units  cut 
frtnn  800.000  to  less  than  100.000,  we 
saw  many  consequences,  not  the  least 
of  which  was  the  number  of  homeless 
people  walking  the  streeta.  Some  of 
our  homeless,  of  course,  had  certain 
problems  not  related  to  housing,  bat 
many  were  simply  famillea  that  in  thla 
high  cost  of  cmistructlon.  era  could 
not  afford  the  cost  of  housing. 

I  would  like  to  mention,  though  a 
provision  in  HJl.  4  of  which  I  am  par- 
ticularly proud.  The  fbvt  Is  the  Nriie- 
miah  program  which  I  believe  will 
become  law  this  year.  The  Nehemlah 
program,  the  bUl  I  have  igwnsored  for 
years,  and  which  has  been  incorporat- 
ed in  HR.  4.  is  a  new  way  for  houaing. 
It  gtvea  home  ownership  in  devastated 
areas  of  our  communities  to  people 
who  never  could  afford  even  the 
dream  of  having  a  home.  For  a  mere 
$15,000  up  front,  a  one-time  subsidy,  a 
working  peraon  can  get  a  home,  and 
when  that  woi^ing  person  leavea  oth» 
houaing.  they  open  that  up  for  the 
very  poor  among  us. 

Nehemlah  is  a  dream.  It  is  about  to 
beccHne  a  dream  come  true,  and  I 
would  say  this  to  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle:  for  years  you 
have  told  us  we  cannot  spend  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  ddUais  per  unit 
or  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  per 
unit.  For  years  you  have  told  ua, 
"Straighten  up  jrour  act.  Find  new 
coat-effident  programs  that  woik.  pro- 
grams that  will  not  be  buOt  in  year  1 
and  left  as  emp^  hoaxea  in  year  10." 

I  say  to  my  colleaguea  that  this  is 
the  program.  It  has  worked  in  Brook- 
lyn. It  wOl  work  In  the  district  of  my 
good  colleagues  from  Queens,  where 
shortly  we  hope  it  can  be  instituted, 
and  it  will  work  across  the  face  of  this 
Nation.  It  sets  the  trend  for  the 
future. 

It  Is  not  a  deep  subsidy.  It  is  not  a 
20-year  subsidy.  It  is  shallow  subsidy. 
It  Is  an  up-front  subsidy.  It  says  to  the 
homeless.  "You  have  to  put  sane 
money  up  front,  too.  so  you  can  get  a 
home."  Most  importantly,  you  can 
buUd  seven  units  of  Nehemiahs  for 
one  unit  of  section  8  or  public  housing, 
and  for  every  10  people  who  have 
moved  into  Nehemlah.  four  have  left 
public  h'MMrfng  and  vacated  units  for 
new  people. 


«K««^^.^^««W  V  V^^T  TO^ 
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8o  I  am  proud  of  Nebcmlah.  I  am 
proud  of  oUmt  p«rta  of  this  bill  m 
woD.  I  am  proud  of  tbe  HODAO  Pre- 
grmm  which  «l»o  rednc— ccwto  M>d  h— 
provan  to  be  a  ■uacaai  I  workad  oo 
that  procram  wtth  Sanator  DoDB.  and 
It,  too.  I  think,  oan  ihow  the  wajr  for 
the  future,  beeauaa.  Mr.  CSiainnan.  we 
BUiat  do  ■MnH*«*»«g  about  the  houainc 
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Thrae  and  S  fcais  from  today,  the 
publle  win  be  aaklnc  ua.  "What  were 
you  dolw  to  prevent  this  erMa  that  Is 
now  upon  imT*  We  do  not  have  aa 
mudi  maney  aa  we  would  like,  and  we 
do  not  have  aa  many  unite  as  we  would 
Uke.  What  we  are  doinc  In  thla  bill  la 
aeatimlj  uataw  that  money  we  do 
have  to  bdp  the  greateat  number  of 
people  In  need. 

ICr.  CSiatrman.  I  very  much  thank 
the  food  diatrman  of  our  cuboommlt- 
tee.  I  *>»>wh-  the  ranklns  minority 
nt«^>i*r  of  both  the  aubeommlttee  and 
the  fun  oommlttee,  aa  well  as  the 
5»h^i^ti7»iMi  of  the  fidl  committee,  for 
«9^«iif  so  doae  to  a  compromise. 
Maybe  It  will  not  happen  this  year, 
but  aa  we  try  to  reach  more  oompro- 
mtoea  In  tfg«-'«»««»«  next  year,  maybe 
Dooaocrats  and  Republicans  can  come 
tocether.  (Iven  the  new  consensus 
^«t.  taM»  In  t»«M««hif  policy,  so  we  can 
bedn  to  Increaae  the  number  of  people 
helped  without  Inereaslnc  the  waste 
and  Inettldeney  that  we  have  been 
criticised  for  before. 

Mr.  Clhatrman.  this  bDl  is  hopeful 
Iftglglatlin  It  Is  legislation  pointed 
toward  the  future  within  the  budget 
reaolutlon.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
suppnrtlt. 

Mrs.  ROUKKMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 


Mr.  Chairman.  In  discussing  how  the 
WyUo-Roukema  substitute  was  cod- 
gtructed.  I  think  It  Is  important  to 
note  that  we  Impoaed  certain  guide- 
lines on  ourselvea  and  certain  dlad- 
plines.  One  of  those  disciplines  was  to 
say  that  we  could  not  entertain  any 
new  programs  In  this  bill  in  consider- 
ation of  trying  to  reduce  the  budget 
deficit  and  coming  in  under  our  target- 
ed number.  In  doing  so.  of  course,  we 
had  tft  f llmlmtt^  i>«Ki«t«h 

HJl.  4  authorlaea  Wehemlah.  which 
to  a  new  hi«^»ffc*g  program.  I  concede 
that  there  Is  considerable  merit  to  the 
Nehemlah  program.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  fault  the  concept  of  the  program. 
But  we  had  a  couide  of  problems  with 
It  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  a  new  pro- 
gram. We  alao  felt  we  could  not  sup- 
port It  becanae  It  has  not  been  careful- 
ly targeted  for  those  In  need. 

I  think  some  of  us  will  remember 
how  last  year  we  tried  to  do  a  more 
careful  targeting  of  the  Nehemlah 
program.  But  In  any  case.  Nehemlah. 
as  t~.iiwfc>«i  In  HJl.  4.  authorises  $100 
Wnion  for  a  new  program,  and  It  is  a 
difficult  choice  for  us  to  make.  I  con- 


cede. But  It  is  our  Job  to  make  those 
difficult  choices. 

This  to  not  the  time  for  a  new  pro- 
gram. And  in  addition,  when  we  did 
try  to  come  to  some  sort  of  a  compro- 
mise on  the  subject  of  Nehemlah.  we 
found  that  there  was  no  ability  to 
trade  In  an  old  program  for  a  new  pro- 
gram. So  we  regretfully  are  not  able  to 
give  our  support  for  this  program. 

a  laos 

Let  me  stress  again  the  point  that  I 
m«A.  early  on  in  this  debate.  We  are 
looking  for  a  bOl  the  President  will 
sign.  The  President  will  not  sign  a  bill 
that  Indudea  a  new  program  such  as 
this. 

Now  that  I  have  given  you  the  bad 
news,  I  do  want  to  stress  two  pieces  of 
good  news  that  are  In  the  Wylle-Rou- 
kema  substitute,  and  one  relates  to 
something  that  is  of  great  concern  to 
all  of  us.  a02  houidng  for  the  elderly 
and  handlcatved.  The  Wylle-Roukema 
substitute  provides  12.000  units  under 
section  a02  for  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped  and  It  provides  the  same 
level  of  funding  support  as  HJl.  4  for 
thoae  programs. 

PInally,  I  want  to  stress,  yet  again, 
the  fact  that  the  ranking  Republican. 
Mr.  Wtus.  along  with  the  full  coop- 
eration of  the  chairman  of  the  ctnn- 
mlttee  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, provided  great  leadership. 
Consequently,  we  have  been  able  to  in- 
cliide  a  permanent  authorisation  for 
FHA.  The  lade  of  a  permanent  author- 
laUion  has  been  a  great  problem  and 
cause  for  concern  for  all  of  us. 

In  19M  alone,  the  last  Congress  al- 
lowed the  Insuring  authority  for  FHA 
to  expire  six  times.  Now.  this  Is  clearly 
an  Impossible  and  intolerable  situa- 
tion. It  Is  an  inexcusable  situation. 
Both  HJl.  4.  as  well  as  the  Wylle-Rou- 
kema substitute,  correct  that  problem 
and  give  permanent  authorization  for 
FHA.  and  we  should  all  be  proud  of 
that. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  five  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Flakx].  Even  though  the  gentleman  is 
a  brand  new  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, he  has  come  aboard  running 
and  has  been  Indefatigable  In  his  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  housing  legislation. 
He  comes  from  the  people.  He  comes 
from  the  middle  of  areas  that  have 
contributed  to  new  and  innovative 
housing  programs,  and  It  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLAKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  Mr.  Gokzalbl 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  privileged  for 
this  moment  to  speak  before  the 
House  today  on  an  Issue  that  I  think  is 
of  critical  importance  to  the  American 
people.  I  serve  people  not  only  as  a 
Member  of  this  U.S.  Congress,  but  I 
also  serve  people  as  a  minister,  with  a 
congregatl<«i  of  some  5.000  people  In  a 


community  where  thla  particular  bill 
will  have  significant  consequences. 

What  has  hajTpened  to  us.  as  a 
peintle,  when  we  can  no  longer  partici- 
pate in  the  process  of  creating  the 
means  by  which  pecvle  can  afford  to 
buy  houses?  Penile  who  cannot  afford 
to  buy  a  house  because  they  have  been 
priced  out  of  the  martcetplace. 

Look  at  the  number  of  people  who 
are  dvU  servants,  people  who  are  po- 
licemen, people  who  are  firemen, 
people  who  work  in  various  other 
social  servioe  entitles,  educators,  per- 
sona making  between  $18,000  and 
$40,000  a  year,  who  find  in  a  dty  like 
New  York  that  they  cannot  even  pur- 
chase a  home.  These  people  work 
every  day  of  their  Uvea. 

We  have  created  a  class  of  people 
who  find  themselves  having  to  share 
homes  with  others.  Young  people  who 
cannot  move  into  their  own  homes. 
Our  youth  have  to  stay  longer  with 
their  parents,  not  because  they  do  not 
work,  not  because  they  are  lazy,  not 
because  they  are  sleazy,  not  because 
they  do  not  desire  to  become  home 
owners,  but  simply  because  in  this 
America  that  we  love  so  dearly,  the 
dream  of  owning  a  home  has  become 
nothing  more  than  a  nightmare. 

I  think  most  of  us  would  agree  that 
if  we  can  get  them  Into  their  first 
homes,  much  like  FHA  and  VA  hous- 
ing program  did  for  so  many  of  us. 
then  we  open  up  the  possibility  that 
they  will  later  be  able  to  afford  better 
homes.  This  bill  will  provide  perma- 
nent authorisation  for  the  Federal 
Housing  Authority  to  continue  their 
important  work  for  first  time  home 
buyers. 

I  think  the  $100  million  that  we  are 
asking  for  the  Nehemlah  Program  is 
not  a  lot  of  money.  It  Is  indeed  a  new 
Initiative,  but  I  think  that  the  phe- 
nomenal success  of  the  pilot  program 
in  East  New  Yoi^  suggests  to  us  that 
this  is  a  program  that  can  work. 

It  *!■"  suggests  to  us  that  this  is  a 
program  that  can  make  a  difference 
for  the  future  of  America,  a  housing 
program  that  says  that  those  who 
have  been  locked  out  now  have  the 
possibility  of  being  included. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  want  to  be  a 
part  of  an  America  that  does  not  con- 
sider Itself  responsible  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  its  people.  If  we  are  serious 
about  addressing  and  impacting  upon 
the  lives  of  those  who  have  found  no 
place  to  live,  those  who  are  living  in 
the  streets,  then  I  think  we  must  un- 
derstand that  we  must  try  to  create 
the  means  by  which  there  is  home 
ownership. 

Let  us  look  serloiisly  at  the  program. 
Let  us  try  to  understand  that  these 
people  need  homes  as  badly  as  any 
other  American  citizen. 

I  think  if  we  can  Identify  with  the 
plight  in  which  they  find  themselves, 
we  will  have  no  choice  but  to  support 


the  concept  of  a  Nehemlah  Housing 
Program  on  a  national  bads. 

Let  us  help  them  to  build  commtmi- 
ty  roots.  We  can  accomplish  this 
through  the  passing  of  this  legislation. 

It  is  alao  critical  for  us  to  understand 
as  a  part  of  HJl.  4  that  as  we  talk 
about  Community  Development  Block 
Orants  that  many  of  our  urban  cen- 
ters have  deteriorated.  If  we  are  to 
Impact  upon  the  conditions  there,  I 
believe  that  we  must  pass  this  legisla- 
tion, that  we  must  speak  to  the  needs 
of  urban  and  rural  Americans. 

And  certataily  none  of  us  will  want  to 
forget  about  our  senior  citizens  who 
will  be  Impacted  by  passing  that  por- 
tion of  this  bOl  which  will  allow  for 
the  Section  202  Program. 

Let  us  work  together  to  try  to  create 
the  process  by  which  there  is  an  Amer- 
ica where  every  citizen  believes  that 
they  have  been  Included  in  the  process 
toward  home  ownership.  A  cooperative 
effort  where  the  possibility  exists  for 
them  to  stop  being  transient.  We  do 
not  need  more  people  to  add  to  an  as- 
toun<Ung  proportion  of  those  who  are 
the  homeless.  Let  us  not  further  exac- 
erbate that  problem,  but  let  us  address 
It. 

I  beUeve  that  HJl.  4  addresses  that 
problem.  I  believe  that  we  should  all 
work  together  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  make  sure  that  this  legislation 
passes. 

The  price  tag  for  Nehemlah  is  not 
nearly  as  great  as  the  price  tag  for  the 
homeless,  so  let  us  put  people  in 
houses.  HJl.  4  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  do  that. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
srield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tnrtiana^  [Mr.  Hnjsl.  a  member  of  the 
subccMmmlttee. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  this 
time  tome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sivport  of 
the  Roukema-Wylle  substitute. 

I  would  like  to  explain  to  my  col- 
leagues one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  I  support  this  substitute  is  that  it 
Is  the  best  chance  we  will  have  of  get- 
ting a  hotislng  bill  for  the  first  time  in 
7  years. 

The  Wylle-Roukema  substitute 
would  authorize  funding  of  approxi- 
mately $14.2  bUlioa  versus  $15.6  bil- 
lion In  the  housing  bill  in  the  other 
body,  and  $16.9  billion  in  HJl.  4. 

I  think  It  is  dear  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  said  many,  many  times, 
the  President  has  indicated  in  a 
speech  that  I  heard  him  give  that  a 
houdng  bill  Is  a  ripe  bUl  for  a  veto.  If 
we  paas  a  bUl  that  would  be  several  bfl- 
Uoos  of  dollars  over  the  administra- 
tion's proposal,  we  can  be  certain 
there  wHl  be  a  veto.  I  think  we  can  be 
certain  it  would  be  a  veto  that  would 
be  upheld.  So  if  we  are  interested  in 
having  a  housing  bill,  then  It  only 
makes  sense  to  support  the  proposal 
by    the    Congresswoman    frcnn    New 


Jersey  and  the  Congressman  fnmi 
Ohio,  because  their  bUl  Is  a  sensible, 
reasonable  approach,  toward  a  houa- 
Ing  bOl  this  year.  It  would  authorize 
nearly  20,000  more  units  than  HJl.  4. 1 
think  that  speaks  well  of  it,  and  it 
would  do  it  a  cost  of  i4>proxlmately 
$1.7  billion  less. 

So  for  those  of  my  colleagues  listen- 
ing to  this  debate.  If  you  want  a  hous- 
ing bill,  vote  for  the  RoukemarWylle 
substitute. 

When  we  get  into  the  amendatory 
process  and  if  the  Roiikema-Wylie 
substitute  is  not  suivorted  and  does 
not  win.  which  I  certainly  hope  It 
does,  I  will  be  offering  an  amendment 
to  title  IV  relating  to  the  UDAO  selec- 
tion criteria. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know.  In 
the  past  several  housing  bills  when 
they  have  been  attempted  to  be 
passed,  I  have  offered  amendments  to 
try  to  eliminate  the  UDAO  Program, 
because  I  do  not  think  it  Is  a  terribly 
eff ident  program:  but  I  have  been  de- 
feated In  those  proposals.  This  year  I 
will  offer  another  amendment  that  is 
aimed  at  trying  to  target  the  UDAO 
award  process  so  that  it  might  take  a 
special  look  at  projects  which  are  uti- 
lizing old  vacant  industrial  buildings 
that  for  the  most  part  could  never  be 
used  for  the  originally  intended  pur- 
pose, very  large  and  abandoned  or 
vacant  buildings  for  many  years. 

I  think  there  are  many  communities 
throughout  this  country  which  have 
large  buildings  over  a  hundred  thou- 
sand square  feet  that  have  been 
vacant  for  3  years  because  of  a  plant 
relocation  or  a  plant  shutdown  or  a 
plant  demise. 

My  amendment  would  try  to  tell 
HUD  to  award  preference  points  to 
projects  which  utilize  that  type  of 
buildings,  because  it  may  be  the  only 
chance  that  we  have  in  some  commu- 
nities around  the  coimtry  of  being 
able  to  effectively  use  this  kind  of 
property.  It  is  too  expensive  to  tear 
down.  It  is  too  expensive  in  some  types 
of  markets  to  renovate  through  the 
normal  process.  UDAO.  with  the  con- 
sideration given,  may  be  the  best  way 
to  go.  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  that  proposaL 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alkxah- 

DSB]. 

Mr.  ALEIXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bOL  I  commend 
the  committee  for  the  hard  work  it 
hp  done  in  bringing  us  a  bill  which 
would  continue  the  Nation's  half  cen- 
tury of  committment  to  helping  Axaet- 
leans  obtain  decent,  safe,  and  suitable 
housing. 

Compared  to  the  national  housing 
needs,  this  bill  Is  a  modest  one.  That  Is 
in  direct  recognition  of  the  severe 
budget  constraints  Imposed  by  the 
skyrocketing  def idts  which  have  been 


the  direct  result  of  the  admlnlstra> 
tlon's  Irresponsible  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  of  the  past  6H  years. 

Rare  is  the  program  that  oould  not 
be  operated  more  economically  and  ef • 
fidently.  In  addition  to  bdt  tighten- 
ing, this  bill  contains  reforms  that  are 
aimed  at  Iminovlng  the  efficiency  and 
eff  ectlveneas  of  federally  backed  hous- 
ing programs. 

Since  1980.  funding  for  housing  pro- 
grams awsliftrd  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Devdopment  has 
dropped  by  70  percent. 

Aiul.  efforts  of  people  living  In  rural 
communities  and  small  towns  to  ac- 
quire any  housing  have  made  more 
and  more  ditflcult  by  the  adminlstr*- 
tion's  hostility  to  rural  housing  pro- 
grams. 

People  in  rural  ctmununlties  and 
small  towns  have  as  much  need  for 
safe  and  decent  housing  as  people 
living  In  any  other  part  of  our  Nation. 
It  is  very  distiuiiing  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  repeatedly  cut  and  slashed 
at  and.  now.  has  proposed  abandoning 
the  very  programs  that  have  been 
most  helpful  to  our  people  In  the 
countryside  who  want  to  become 
homeowners  and  otherwise  find  suita- 
ble housing. 

I  want  to  thank  the  ctHumlttee  for 
taking  the  fair  and  req)onsIble  step  of 
recommending  that  this  Congress  Jiist 
say  "No"  to  the  administration's  cold- 
hearted  attack  on  rural  housing  pro- 
grams. 

There  are  a  number  of  othw  provi- 
sions In  this  bill  which  I  believe  are  es- 
pecially Important  A  traditional  part 
of  the  "American  Dream"  has  been 
the  ambition  to  own  your  own  home. 
The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
has  helped  make  this  dream  come  true 
for  millions  of  Americans  throui^  its 
Mortgage  Insurance  Program.  Early 
this  year  I  coqwnsored  a  bill  to  make 
this  FHA  authority  permanent.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  oommlttee  has  seen 
fit  to  indude  such  a  provlslan  in  this 
bilL 

The  administration  has  repeatedly 
attempted  to  arbitrarily  raise  preml- 
luns  of  Federal  home  mortgage  Insure 
ance  higher  and  higher.  And.  time  and 
again,  it  has  tried  to  slap  badi-do<v 
taxes,  it  calls  them  seocmdary  mort- 
gage mai^et  "user  fees,"  on  homeown- 
ers. 

Both  these  antl-hmne-owner  actions 
are  particularly  damaging  to  young, 
and  to  low-  and  middle-Income  hone 
buyers.  Affaln,  this  bOl  comes  down  on 
side  of  people  who  want  to  own  their 
own  homes.  This  bill  Just  says  "No"  to 
the  administration's  continuing,  sly 
attack  on  the  "American  Dream"  of 
homeownership. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  good  bilL  It  Is 
a  needed  bOL  It  is  a  bill  that  is  within 
the  aggregate  levels  of  the  concurrent 
budget  resolutiim.  I  urge  passage  of 
HJl.  4. 
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ICr.  CSuktnwn.  I 

Um  dtaUngulibed 

Iterylaiid     (Mr. 

to  Um  aab- 

tukid  woA- 

Inc.  TiMy  all  eooM  from  tlM  people,  ao 

thatbripa. 

Mr.  MJRTMX.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  let  me 
Xbaak  tbe  fantleman  for  ylekUnc  thla 
ttBaetome. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  want  to  oommend 
the  daaliiBan  of  the  Subeoaunlttee  on 
If5w<f*»«t  and  Ooaamuntty  Derelopment 
for  hlB  leadewhtp  tn  developtnc  and 
tanproTlnc  our  major  houilnc  and  oom- 
mnnttjr  developaBent  tactalatkn  that 
atfeeta  ttala  Nation  and  brlnglnc  it 
before  thk  committee. 

I  alao  want  to  recocnte  the  late 
RetaMeiilallm  Stewart  B.  McKinney 
of  Connaetieut.  ai  HJl.  4  to  aa  well  a 
product  of  hto  efforta  In  the  area  of 
tyoiaiwy  and  oommunlty  developinent. 
MMj  to  thank  both  the  ranUnc  minori- 
ty ip*"«»«*»-  of  the  fluboonmittee  and 
the  fun  committee,  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jeney  and  the  gentleman 
from  CMilo.  for  their  ttparttaan  eff  orU 
thtwughflMt  the  oourae  of  trying  to 
work  out  a  oompromlae.  and  I  offer  my 
rei^eta  alao  that  a  oompromlae  waa 
not  In  fact  reached. 

Of  courae.  I  rlae  In  nipport  of  the 
1ititr**»«~'  that  to  before  ua.  HJl.  4. 
the  H«'^««fa«g.  Community  Develop- 
ment, and  Hometoaaneai  Prevention 
Act.  to  a  reaponalble  effort  to  reapond 
to  an  urgent  ntit***"*'  need.  It  repre- 
aenta  a  modeat  attempt  to  addrem  the 
hi?iiii*"g  ahonrtage  we  are  faced  with 
and  the  bill  reaaaerta  the  ooogreaalonal 
oommltment  to  affordable,  decent 
houalng. 

Aa  a  new  member  to  the  auboommlt- 
tee.  I  can  greatly  appreciate  the  chal- 
lengea  that  thto  committee  baa  been 
teoed  with.  Tear  after  year,  theae 
membera  have  fought  to  open  eyea 
and  bring  to  the  forefront  the  terrible 
houalng  needi  that  thto  Nation  f  acea. 
And.  year  after  year  theae  crlea  have 
gone  unheard  by  aome.  Thua.  we 
found  ouraelvea.  during  thto  Coogreaa. 
In  a  portion  of  having  to  legtolate 
urgent  relief  for  the  homeleaa.  And  we 
find  ouraetvea,  now  again,  struggling 
to  eatabltoh  a  reaponalble  Federal 
hfflialng  poUcy. 

BLR  4  doea  not  repreaent  a  aquan- 
derlng  of  funds.  Shelter  to  one  of  the 
baale  uectmltles  of  life.  Funding  leveto 
In  the  bill  are  far  below  what  was 
spent  in  past  yeara  on  houalng  and 
there  to  no  question  aa  to  the  taaentlal 
role  that  *»*w«^"g  plays  in  the  health 
of  anatlon. 

Stm.  while  needa  have  Incieaaed. 
federal  support  has  declined.  New 
budget  authority  for  the  Department 
of  »>n«i«faig  and  Urban  Development's 
asftotr^  *wMirfiiy  programs  has  been 
cut  by  70  percent  since  1900.  Appro- 
priattona  for  tbe  Urban  Development 
Actk»  Grant  Program  have  dropped 
by  two-thlrda  and  the  Community  De- 


velopment Block  Oranta  Program  has 
had  to  ataaorb  both  reductlona  In  dol- 
lars and  Inoreaaed  demands  becauae  of 

HJl.  4  only  aaka  that  funding  for 
fi^M««%j  Mwi  community  development 
programa  remain  at  flacal  year  1M7 
leveto  with  an  adjustment  to  cover  In- 
flation. 

Thto  to  good  legtolatlon  It  Includea. 
among  other  things,  the  Nehemlah 
Program  to  help  moderate-income 
famOlea  purchase  their  own  homes, 
the  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  (CDBGl  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Grant  (UDAOl  programs, 
section  8  low-Income  aastatanoe,  public 
housing  modernisation  and  oonatruc- 
tlon.  and  rural  housing  programa  ad- 
mlnlatered  by  the  Farmers  Hcnne  Ad- 
mintotratkm.  All  of  theae  programs 
have  done  wonders  throughout  the  na- 
tlona  in  meeting  houstng  needs. 

CDBG  and  UDAG  have  been  very 
successful  in  Baltimore.  I  cannot  over- 
emphaalae  the  Importance  of  theae 
programs  to  Baltimore's  continued 
economic  development.  Baltimore  has 
competitively  received  80  UDAO 
awards  worth  almost  $100  million. 
Thto  money  has  leveraged  over  a  half 
a  billion  dollars  of  new  private  devel- 
opment; and  thto  haa  tranalated  into 
7,500  new  )obB  and  16.8  million  in  new 
property  tazea. 

In  spite  of  the  reducti<m  in  CDBG 
awarda.  thto  grant  has  been  one  of  the 
malnatays  of  Baltimore's  community 
development  activity.  The  majority  of 
the  money  goes  directly  into  our 
neighborhoods— funding  capital  pro- 
jects like  housing  acquisition  and  reha- 
bilitation and  operating  costs  for  com- 
munity and  neighborhood  organisa- 
tions. HJl.  4  recognizes  the  substantial 
success  of  these  programs  and  contin- 
ues funding  at  modest  levels. 

The  section  8  Kxlsting  Housing  Cer- 
tificate Program  has  proven  to  be  a 
valuable  reaource  to  provide  decent, 
affordable  housing  for  nearly  1  million 
low-Income  famlllea.  HJl.  4  recognises 
the  impending  disaster  If  the  program 
were  eliminated  and  replaced  with  a 
system  of  housing  vouchers,  and  the 
legtolatlon.  rightfully  so.  mandates  IS- 
year  terms  for  most  contracts  issued 
under  the  section  8  program  and  pro- 
vldea  no  new  authorisation  for  section 
8  vouchers.  Vouchers  have  not  worked 
in  Baltimore.  Such  a  system  only 
works  if  you  have  an  adequate  supply 
of  sound  housing. 
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As  long  as  we  continue  to  talk  about 
vouchers  and  continue  to  offer  them 
as  having  some  sort  of  substance,  we 
are  giving  rise  to  a  population  of 
nomada  in  thto  country  who  find 
themaelvea.  after  having  ccmtributed 
year  after  year,  with  a  voucho'  in 
their  hands  and  no  place  to  live. 

Asstotance  for  elderly  and  handi- 
capped houalng  was  slated  for  elimina- 


tion by  thto  administration.  HJl.  4 
again  comea  through  with  an  authori- 
sation that  to  expected  to  provide 
12,000  additional  unlta.  of  which  some 
2.500  wlU  be  earmarked  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

lir.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  we  will 
witness  the  suoceaaf ul  paaaage  of  HJl. 
4  without  any  weakening  amendmenta. 
The  time  to  now  for  us  to  act  in  the  in- 
terest of  thto  Nation  and  the  housing 
needs  that  it  f  acea. 

Thto  blU  to  long  overdue.  It  has  been 
alluded  to  aeveral  tlmea  on  the  floor 
that  it  has  been  some  4  years  since  we 
have  had  a  housing  bill  In  thto  Nation 
and  7  years  since  we  have  had  a  free- 
standing one.  The  need  that  to  demon- 
strated throughout  every  community 
in  thto  country  continues  to  go  in 
many  respects  unaddressed   in  that 


I  urge  my  colleaguea  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  put  aside  whatever  parti- 
san problems  we  may  have  with  thto 
legtolatlon  and  to  look  beyond  thto 
Chamber,  but  to  look  out  at  the 
length  and  breadth  of  thto  country  at 
people,  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people,  who  need  so  very  desperately 
aome  aort  of  meaningful  and  real 
houalng  inltlatlvea  in  thto  Nation. 

Mr.  WTLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  7 
minutea  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania CMr.  RnKn]. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  BCr.  Chairman.  In  put- 
ting together  thto  important  housing 
bill,  as  the  committee  worked  during 
the  past  several  months,  it  to  clear 
that  It  was  the  primary  goal  on  both 
sides  of  the  aiale  to  provide  more  low- 
income  and  affordable  housing  and  to 
promote  community  development. 

I  am  disappointed  that  we  could  not 
reach  a  total  agreement,  but  I  think 
that  it  to  very  important  and  worth- 
while to  note  first  the  good  effort  of 
our  chairman  and  the  vice  chairman 
to  reach  an  agreement,  and  aecond.  to 
note  there  to  very  little  difference  in 
dollar  amounts  and  units  that  are  af- 
fected between  t  te  two  alternatives.  It 
to  equally  important  to  recognise,  be- 
cause it  to  probably  the  first  time  in  a 
long  time  that  the  members  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  have  been  that 
close  together. 

Clearly  in  the  two  altematlvee  we 
see  the  same  continuing  commitment 
to  the  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  Program.  It  to  something  that 
our  chairman  has  championed  for 
years  and  years,  and  it  to  s(»nethlng 
that  the  If  embers  on  my  side  of  the 
atole  recognise  maintain  the  same 
commitment.  We  see  that  in  both  al- 
tematlvee the  Community  Devel<H>- 
ment  block  Grant  Program  level  of 
funding  to  identical. 

Clearly  the  Wylle  substitute  gives 
the  local  communities  that  uae  CDBG 
a  little  bit  more  discretion  in  its  uae. 
on.  but  again  it  ahoukl  be  noted  that 


both  altemativea  treat  CDBG  In  a 
very  similar  faahlon 

There  to  only  a  alight  difference  in 
the  dbUan  that  would  be  authorlBed 
for  the  Urban  Development  Action 
Grant  Program.  Our  alternative  haa 
$25  mllllan  leas,  but  again,  both  sides 
of  the  atole,  recognising  the  impor- 
tance of  thoae  programs,  have  come  in 
with  aatiafactory  and  appropriate 
funding  levels. 

One  of  my  objectives  at  both  the 
subcommittee  and  full  committee 
leveto  waa  to  provide  more  housing  for 
needy  low-lnoome  tenants  for  the 
same  tax  dollar.  And  consirtrrlng  the 
budget  constraints  facing  Congress.  I 
felt  that  It  waa  Important  that  we  try 
to  Identify  thoae  programs  where  we 
could  do  a  little  bit  more  for  leas. 

(tee  of  the  areas  in  which  I  found 
that  we  would  be  able  to  meet  that  ob- 
jective would  be  in  the  Rental  Rehab 
Program.  I  am  pleased  that  in  the  Re- 
publican alternative,  the  Wylie-Rouke- 
ma  program,  we  have  Increaaed  the 
rental  refayab  funding  level  to  200.  I 
waa  alao  very  pleased  that  the  chair- 
man recognised  the  program  and  after 
review  has  agreed  and  to  wOUng  to  let 
me  offer  the  amendment  to  HJl.  4. 
Again,  I  think  that  we  are  a  lot  closer 
than  we  have  been  in  many  years  g(»e 
by.  both  sides  reoognbdng  a  need,  both 
sides  recognising  that  we  should  read- 
just some  priorities,  move  some  fund- 
ing around,  and  try  to  provide  more 
houalng  with  existing  resources. 

Specifically  I  want  to  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  the  Rental  Rehab  Pro- 
gram which  was  ftmded  in  HJl.  4  at 
the  sum  of  $75  million.  $125  million 
leas  than  last  year's  program.  The 
Wylle  substitute  provides  $200  million, 
and  the  chairman  has  agreed  to  give 
me  the  opportunity  to  increaae  fund- 
ing $100  mlllltni  In  HJl.  4. 

I  would  like  to  explain  to  my  col- 
leagues haslrally  what  we  are  trying  to 
do.  Under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Houae  Housing  Subcommittee  there 
are  two  rehabilitation  programs. 
There  to  a  Moderate  Rehab  Program, 
and  there  to  a  Rental  Rehab  Program. 
I  concluded  some  time  ago  that  the 
Rental  Rehab  Program  to  much  more 
productive,  becauae  you  can  leverage 
more  in  terms  of  private  investment 
and  you  can  generally  provide  more 
units  or  make  more  unlta  available  to 
low-income  people.  I  believe  that  view 
to  now  reco^iiaed  on  both  sides  of  the 
alale.  That  to  why  the  gentlonan  fran 
Ohio  Mr.  CBAUfxaa  Wtux.  and  the 


gentlewoman  from  New  Jeraey  Mrs. 
Mab<b  Roukxiia.  have  included  the 
program  in  their  substitute,  and  that 
to  why  the  chairman  has  agreed  to  let 
me  offer  the  amendmoit  on  the  floor 
to  HJl.  4. 

I  would  like  to  explain  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Moderate  Rehab 
Program  and  the  Rental  Rehab  Pro- 
gram. The  Section  8  Moderate  Rehab 
Program  provides  a  developer  with  a 


guarantee  that  a  tenant  with  a  aeetion 
8  certificate  or  voucher  will  be  com- 
mitted to  that  imit  for  15  years,  will 
pay  rent,  and  that  rent  may  be  up  to 
120  percent  of  the  voucher.  That  to 
how  that  developer  gets  back  hto  cost 
for  rehabilitating  the  unit.  That  to  the 
Moderate  Rehab  Program.  It  to  a  deep 
subsidy  program. 

The  rental  rehab  doea  things  dlf f  «'- 
enUy.  It  provides  up-front  rehablllt»- 
ticm  money,  and  under  the  terms  of 
both  the  amendment  that  I  will  offer 
to  HJl.  4  If  need  be,  as  weU  as  the 
Wylle  substitute,  we  would  provide 
tY«fty.ht«y  grant  money  for  the  rehab 
work  Itaelf .  There  to  no  subsidy  for  a 
period  of  16  years.  The  maximum  of 
$7jl00  to  Impoaed  on  the  rehab  grant. 

There  to  another  difference.  Rental 
rehab  units  are  not  tied  specifically  to 
section  8  certificates  or  vouchers. 
Nonetheless,  our  experience  in  the 
past  has  been  that  the  maiicet  In  these 
low-income  areas  shows  that  70  per- 
cent of  all  rental  rehab  tenants  use 
the  section  8  voucher  certificates,  and 
93  percent  are  low-income  tenants.  For 
an  additional  $100  million.  If  we  would 
take  it  from  the  Moderate  Rehab  Pro- 
gram and  put  it  into  the  Rental  Rehab 
Program,  we  have  dramatically  differ- 
ent results.  Thto  expoiditure  in  the 
moderate  rehab  would  provide  1.100 
unlta,  but  in  the  Rental  Rehab  Pro- 
gram nearly  26.000  units  would  be  af- 
fected. Obvloiisly  the  transfer  of 
monies  would  provide  more  housing 
iinlts. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time 
when  the  demand  for  housing,  particu- 
larly low-inc<Hne  housing,  to  escalating 
dramatically,  and  the  growing  number 
of  homeless  Indlviduato  and  families  to 
on  everyone's  mind,  we  cannot  Ignore 
the  opportunity  to  serve  more  of  the 
needy  low-income  section  8  families. 
So  by  increasing  the  money  for  the 
Rental  Rehab  Program,  something 
that  hopefully  will  be  viewed  by  all 
Monbers  as  just  a  better  way  to  q>end 
our  taxpayers'  dollars— It  to  hasically 
revenue-neutral  in  the  amendment 
that  I  am  going  to  offer  to  HJl.  4,  we 
are  just  going  to  shift  It  from  one  pro- 
gram to  another— but  we  will  increase 
rather  substantially  the  number  of 
units  that  are  available  for  these  low- 
income  families.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  that  amendment  to  HJl.  4  If 
the  need  arises. 
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Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutea  to  the  gentlonan  ttaca. 
Ohio  [Mr.  TBAncAiTT]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlonan  for  yielding  me 
t.ht«  time. 

Today  one  of  the  great  intemaUoiud 
issues  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  every- 
one to  concerned  about  protecting  the 
intereets  of  shipping  lanes  of  those 
countries  who  depend  upon  the  gulf 
for  their  olL 


I  say  to  the  Houae  today,  if  we  can 
protect  the  oil  interests  of  Japan  and 
Burtve,  we  can  protect  and  provide  for 
the  housing  Interesta  of  America. 
There  has  been  much  dlsnisBlon  about 
how  thto  will  bust  the  bank,  how  It  will 
expand  our  budget,  crtanp  the  opportu- 
nity in  the  future  because  of  these  ex- 


I  would  like  to  say  that  today  our 
House  consists  of  lobbyists  of  Amrrlna. 
That  to  our  special  Interest,  and  we 
should  go  about  our  particular  duty 
here  and  get  It  done,  do  It  rlgiit.  and 
take  Americans  aleeplng  on  sted 
grates  off  and  put  Xiasa.  In  an  on>ortu- 
nlty  for  decent  housing. 

Specifically,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vsbto]  brought  for- 
ward a  statistic  that  should  not  have 
been  forgotten  by  the  Houae,  and  I 
want  to  reinforce  it.  A  study  has 
shown  that  by  the  year  2003  18  million 
Americans  wHl  be  homeless,  in  need  of 
almost  7.8  million  housing  units,  and 
will  not  have  the  amount  of  inoc»ne  to 
provide  for  the  basic  housing  starts. 

HJl.  4  in  its  own  way  reachea  out 
and  begins  to  address  thto  shortfall  in 
housing.  There  to  not  a  chairman  in 
thto  House  that  has  provided  mc»e 
access  to  Members.  I  take  my  hat  off 
today  with  a  apedal  tribute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  GoHZAuac]. 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Devel<v>- 
ment,  for  the  gentleman's  untiring  ef- 
forts, and  to  the  gentleman  frcnn  Ohio 
[Mr.  WtukI.  from  our  area  of  Ohio 
who  may  not  always  necessarily  agree 
with  some  of  our  initiatives,  but  to 
always  willing  to  consider  them. 

One  of  my  amendments  today  to 
very  dose  to  my  heart,  believe  me. 
While  HJl.  4  to  a  fine  bill,  it  still  does 
not  address  one  major  area  of  thto 
countnr's  housing  problems,  and  that 
to  the  tremendous  amount  of  pe(q>le 
who  are  losing  homes  from  foreclo- 
sures beyond  their  controL 

Congress  has  tried  in  the  last  5  years 
to  address  that  issue.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gohzalbc]  has 
brought  forward  good  legislation  that 
would  help  thto  country.  I  brought  for- 
ward legislation  last  year  In  the  99th 
Congress,  good  legtolstlon;  but  the 
bottom  line  was,  in  lieu  of  the  tremen- 
dous deficits,  they  said  that  theae 
types  of  legldative  remedies  would  be 
too  costly.  Therefore,  they  died. 

They  died  in  committee  and  did  not 
get  a  chance  for  sunlight  here  in  the 
House.  Thto  year  I  am  bringing  a 
modest  amendment,  an  amendment 
that.  yes.  would  expand  thto  Mil's  au- 
thorisation by  $30  minion,  but  that 
$30  million  in  investment,  becauae  for 
every  house  with  VA-  tn*  FHA-ba(±ed 
funding.  HUD  loses  $18,000. 

My  bill  would  provide  for  nonprofit 
coimseling  assistanre  programs  to  be 
developed  throu^out  the  country 
where  these  problems  exist  In  labor 
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and  where  Indostry  hu      1^ 


It  voold  alw  provide  for  an  imiiiedl- 
ato  •«MaUi  etay  of  f oredoaure,  and 

wifeh  tbe  bank!  and  eredttora.  to 
ita  that  win  Mve  the 


I  win  brtng  atatiatlci  later  irtxn  the 
ia  brouKht  to  the  floor.  In 
where  thia  type  of  a  pro- 
,  thfey  have  Mvod  HDD  mO- 
of  doDaia,  ao  I  want  It  to  be  per- 
fectly elear,  that  while  I  aspect  that 
there  wfll  be  oppoaltion.  beeauae  one 
of  my  amendmanta  will  in  tact  expand 
the  anthoriaatlan.  look  peat  that  and 
look  at  the  trT">f~*«"«  loas  In  revenue 
that  HDD  espetleooea  eai^  and  every 
of  theee  federally  becked 
ilaforedoaad  upon. 
With  that.  I  aay  If  Oonsraaa  can  pro- 
vide $100  mflUon.  $900  mOllon.  for 
Ifza.  Aquino  last  year,  after  a  1-hour 
Tlatt  with  the  Prealdent.  then  the 
Prealdent  ahouM  not  be  vetoing  a  tre- 
mendoua  bill  that  ia  going  to  help 
houaing  In  thla  country. 

If  we  could  aend  $17  billion  in  for- 
eign aid  iiiforeciai.  if  we  have  to  cut 


that  f ardgn  aid.  then  let  ua  take  care 
of  Americana  In  thia  Houae  today.  If 
the  Amorlcan  dream  ia  owning  a 
family  home,  then  Oongreae  ihould  re- 
tnf oroe  that  dream  and  try  and  help 
Americana  aave  their  homea. 

Aa  the  gentleman  from  New  Toi^  ao 
eloqnently  itated.  let  ua  not  have  the 
American  dream  continue  to  become 
the  American  nightmare,  ao  I  am 
aAlng  that  the  Memben  look  favor- 
ably upon  my  amendmenta,  and  that 
one  ipedflc  amendment  irtilch  deala 
with  the  laaoe.  and  hopefully  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tesaa  [Mr.  ua  la  Oassa] 
la  alao  liatening;  and  by  the  time  we 
get  to  the  agriculture  aectlona  of  the 
Congreaa'  buataMaa.  hopefully  we  can 
do  aon«*****»»g  for  thoee  farmera  aa 

wen. 

I  take  my  hat  off  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tesaa  Mr.  Oobialb].  the  chair- 
man of^eaubcommlttee. 

Mr.  WTUS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myaelf  auch  time  aa  I  may  conaume. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Tbavicawt]  who  juit  preceded  me 
In  the  mSi  tor  hla  complimentary  re- 


■troDcly 
4.  tiM  Hooitag.  OooiDumlty 
and  nuBiiriif  PravMitlfln  Act  of  1M7. 
M  rapoctad  by  Um  BouM  Baoklnc  OoauBlt- 
ta*.  If  it  wan  piewnrtri  to  the  PrMlilent  in 
Its  enmnt  fonn.  the  Priidiit'a  wnlor  adrl- 
nn  would  rMomaaBd  dinpprovaL 

HJL  4  ii  obioetlanalilo  bocauae  tt  would: 

Tnfiriitii  tlM  daOett  In  VT  1M8  by  W J  bH- 
ttoD  (outlayi)  and  add  $M.8  bUUoa  to  Um 
diOott  ov«r  flaeol  yvan  19M-M.  m  cobb- 
parod  wttb  Um  Prldimft  bndaet: 

Ina  lafoiuM  wiartad  by  Ooo- 
tBL  IMl.  tawladtng  ooatly  rartrtrtton 
of  nndbla  CDBO  fUDdK 

Oaato  ooatly  new  procrama  meh  aa  the 
Nabamlah  hooMOwnenhtp  aubaldy  program 
(or  middle  infunw  iMwiaelMihii. 

ftfl  to  terminate  the  UDAO.  HODAO. 
pnbbe  boualna  eonatnietlaci.  Sactlan  •  mod- 
erate rehaMHtatVwi.  and  Oeettai  S13  reha- 
ttflltti^lr*'  kian  programa,  all  of  which  are  tn- 
eff eettre  and  ooatlr. 

Not  aotborlae  funding  for  a  bouainc 
vooeher  program:  and 

Impoae  unneoeaaary,  burdeneotne,  and 
otherwiae  unaeoeptable  reatralnto  and  re- 
quliwuepta  relattng  to  the  Prealdent'i  recu- 
latory  proeeaa  and  the  manacement  of  houa- 
ing programa. 

The  WyUe  autaatltute.  on  the  other  hand. 
repreaants  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  It  la 
pr«f erabie  to  HJt.  4  because  It  would: 

For  low  Income  people,  provide  30,000 
more  new  >««««■«"§  unite  than  HJl.  4  at 


HJI.    taloed 


Authorlae  90,000  houatng  vooehera  for 
HUD  In  19M  and  extend  thla  prognm  to 
niral  poor  aenred  by  the  Fanners  Hone  Ad- 
iiiliilalialliiii 

^T*******  pieeeivatkm  of  the  liable 
public  hotMtna  stock  by  subsUtuUna  a  more 
effecttre  $1J  billion  ComprehenalTe  Mod- 
ernisation program  for  public  houaing  con- 
structlocu 

Hold  the  line  on  creating  major  new  hous- 
ing programs; 

Avoid  «»«p««fa«f  burdensome  administra- 
tive restrictions  on  the  implementation  of 
current  houaing  programa; 

Antboriae  Administration  initiatives  to 
strengthen  fair  hou^ng  oiforoement  and 
verify  Inoamea  of  assisted  housing  tenants. 

Tennlnate  HODAO.  Section  8  moderate 
rehabOltatkxi.  and  Sectkm  108  CDBO  loan 
guarantee  programa;  and 

Reduce  total  authorisation  of  budget  au- 
thority te  $14.3  MlUon  versus  tl6.9  bUllon  in 
HJl.  4. 

•me  Admlnlstratkm  urges  the  House  to 
paas  a  houaing  bill  the  President  can  sign- 
more  like  the  President's  housing  program. 

It  would  be  a  shame  If  after  aU  the  work 
that  haa  gone  Into  crafting  a  houaing  au- 
bOl.  Ooogreas  were  to  produce 
the  President  found  unsooept- 


I  alao  try  to  luep  an  open  door  and 
llaten  to  other  Membera  and  their  aug- 
geatlona.  Although  we  do  not  alwmya 
agree  on  every  iaaue.  we  agree  on  a 
eonaldf rahle  number. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  thoae  Membera 
who  might  be  watching  or  liatenlng 
and  are  on  the  fence  and  mi^t  wiah 
to  undentand  better  where  I  am 
r«"«»«g  tiom.  and  the  fact  that  I  am 
committed  to  the  propoamon  of  trying 
to  paai  a  houatng  bOl  thla  year  which 
win  be  aigned  taito  law  by  the  Preal- 
dent, I  would  Uke  to  read  a  Statement 
of    Admlnlatratlon    Policy    for    the 


Juat  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  Honorable  Samuel  R. 
Pierce,  Jr.,  the  Secretary  of  the  UA 
Department  of  Houaing  and  Urban 
Development  It  aays: 

Oaaa  '^"«— •  Thank  you  for  your  hard 
work  over  the  past  few  weeks  te  reach  an 
agreemsDt  with  the  Administration  on  a  re- 
apoMible  substitute  to  HJl.  4. 1  regret  that 
we  could  not  finally  sgreeon  a  funding  level 
doaer  te  our  FT  1968  budget  request.  Oth- 
erwtoe.  your  MU.  HJl.  3830.  meete  our  objec- 
ttoos  to  Nebemlah  grants  and  other  waste- 
ful new  programa  established  by  HJt  4. 
avoMs  the  mkromanagement  and  re-regula- 
tlon  of  CDBO  and  other  programa  ocn- 


In  HJt  4  and  tI—*-- *—  Inefficient 
poorly  targeted  programs  such  as  HODAO 
wbiai  are  rsanthortaed  by  HJt  4. 

Tou,  Bob  meb^  Trant  Lott  Marge  Roo- 
TOB  Ridge  and  Steve  Bartlstt  ds- 
grsat  pniss  for  faahlnnlng  a  blU 
which  wm  provtdo  30,000  naore  nsw  unite  of 
rent  m-y— ^  to  nssdy  tamOim  at  a  total 
cost  of  atanost  $3  baUon  Isss  oost  than  HJt 
4.  Auttaoclaattan  for  80.000  Voucbera,  the 
VMtr  w~«-«»«g  Initlatlvea  Program.  Coopre- 
henahre  PubUc  w«««««"t  Orante  and  Tanant 
Ineoms  Verttloatlan  are  alao  hlglily  attrac- 
tive faaturea  of  HJt  3830. 

Be  assured  that  I  respect  your  advocacy 
for  a  pf»™^»— «t  eztenilan  of  ^OA  autbor- 
Ity,  a  treeae  of  the  FHA  premium,  taeraase 
In  ^HA  f^*"'""  mortiptge  amounte  in 
hlgb-oost  areaa  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  Adjxistahle  Rate  Mortgages  in- 
sured by  FHA  HJt  3830  is  about  as  fair  a 
t«.i.~«.  nf  OsMiiaalnnal  prlorttlea.  induatry 
concenw  and  Admlnistratlan  inltlattvea  aa 
anyone  oould  expect  Tour  substitute  Mil  Is 
clearly  preferable  to  HJt  4  which  I  will  reo- 
twnntmnit  ttutt  the  President  veto  if  HJt 
3830  is  not  adopted. 

Ooodluek. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Samob.  R  Pnaca,  Jr. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reaerve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUonan 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wtus]  haa  oonaumed 
Smlnutea. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman, 
how  much  time  do  we  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
trtan  Tezaa  [Mr.  GomAUK]  haa  16 
minutea  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  WtubI  haa  13H  min- 
utea remaining. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  auch  time  aa  he  may  conaume  to 
the    gentleman    from    Hawaii    [Mr. 


Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  thia 
time  and  riae  in  support  of  H.R.  4,  the 
Houaing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1087. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  praise  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member  of 
the  committee  for  their  care  and  com- 
paaaion  in  inoducing  such  an  outatand- 
ing  houaing  bill.  I  particularly  want  to 
praiae  the  gentleman  from  Tezaa  [Mr. 
GomALgg]  for  his  hard  work. 

IMr.  Cbtfnnwi.  I  «m*.  Ihe  dMngulehed 
of  Ihe  suboommMao  and  rtae  to 
my  enlhuaiasilc  aupport  for  H.R.  4,  the 
Housino.  Community  Development,  and 
Act  of  1967.  Passags  of  H.R.  4 
ttie  oonUnuino  uunHiiNiiienl  of  tiw 
Houae.  m  »a  strongeet  tarma  posafcls.  to  ad- 
draaa  the  aarioua  needa  tor  aftordabia,  decent 
houaing  tor  the  poor,  the  eldedy,  and  Ihe  dto- 


Stoca  1961,  ovaial  Federal  housing  aaaist- 
anoe  haa  dadned  70  percent  WNh  H.R.  4, 
the  Houae  sends  a  signal  to  the  adnrtatratton 
that  low-  wid  middto  Income  Ameftcena  can 
no  longer  be  expected  to  bear  moat  of  the 
burden  for  deAoN  redudton  and  delanas  ex- 
pendMuraa.  By  tM  measuea  the  Mi  la  modaat 
mi  ritf itic  Ovsral,  tundtog  for  houaing  and 
oommunily  devsiopmenl  programa  ramalna  at 


•w  llaori  yev  1867  approprttfona  level,  with  to  lnvo*M 
an  adlualmant  for  InHaliorL 
The  Ul  aaatta  to  prevent  ttte  toea  of  much- 
publc  housing  atook.  Fundi  jMhor- 
I  pravtda  Federal  housing  aosialanoa 
for  owar  63,000  famHaa  •wougb  a  variety  of 
piugiBmi   Including  aedton  6  tow  Income  aa- 


of  the 
atrtcttona 


in  Ighl  of  the  unique  nature 

of  thoee  landa  and  the  ra- 

ara  Impoaed  on  their  sale  or 


new  puUto  houslty  oonabuctton,  and  grants 
for  pubic  houaing  bnprovameM  and  rahabMa- 
tion  aaslalanoe  pregmnw. 

I  laud  ttto  oommMaa'a  action  to  make  per- 
m«wnt  the  Federri  Housing  Admlniibalton 
[FHA]  authority  to  insure  moitgaga  toana.  aa- 
siaNng  our  chldrsn  and  grandchMen  aa  they 
pursue  ttw  draam  of  oaining  their  own  home. 

Fln^.  I  would  mm  to  take  iWa  opportoniy 
to  commend  ttto  oommMae  for  Na  aanaNMty 
to  ttw  housing  needs  of  native  llawyans. 
Tmo  ill.  subtWo  A,  sedton  312,  of  the  Ui 
wouU  Improve  programa  Initiated  under  the 
Housing  and  Urban-Rural  Recovery  Ad  of 
1963  by  permitting  the  uae  of  the  FHA  Qener- 
al  Inaurwwa  Fund  to  cany  out  the  ineuring  au- 
thority on  Hawaian  homelands  and  Indtan  rea- 
arvaUona. 

Under  the  1963  ad,  the  Congrosa  provUad 
FHA  inauring  authority  for  llawalan  homa- 
Iwids.  thsrsby  axlsndtog  mortgege  privlegea 
to  Nativa  I  iawaJsne  who  reelde  on  saM  lands 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  tmat  pro- 
gram. 

Moat  mortgagee  of  this  nature  are  expected 
to  be  inamd  under  aedton  203  (B)  of  the  Na- 
ttonri  Houaing  Ad.  thereby  maidng  them  an 
oblgatton  of  the  HAituel  Mortgage  Insurance 
Fund  [MMIF]-  H.R.  4  wouM.  inalaad,  provfcle 
that  ttwy  be  made  obtgattons  of  the  Qeneral 
Inaurance  Fund  [QIF]- 

TTte  extraorJnaiy  nelure  of  the  llawaian 
home  and  Indan  land  programs  roquiras  that 
this  adton  t)e  tAen. 

In  the  ceae  of  the  Hawaian  homelandi.  for 
sKwnpta,  It  is  the  Dapertment  of  Hewalan 
Home  L«Kls  [DHHL],  rather  then  the  Deport- 
ment of  Houring  and  Urban  Development 
[HUO],  that  ahal  receive  most  of  the  mort- 
gage ineuranoe  premium  [MIP]-  Only  a  small 
amount  of  the  MIP  shel  be  retained  by  HUD 
to  cover  varioua  processing  oosta  In  addWon, 
the  Depertment  of  Hawaian  Home  Lands, 
with  the  State  of  Hawai,  shal  aaeume  total 
riskof  toea 

Pursuwit  to  sedton  205  (C)  and  (D)  of  the 
Naltonel  Housing  Ad,  where  the  national 
daim  experience  for  a  particular  daaa  of  mort- 
gsgaa  inaured  under  the  MMF  is  better  than 
eapected,  the  Secretary  ia  aulttortzed  to  meke 
dMrlwbona  to  the  mortgagor  upon  tennina- 
tton  of  ttw  ineuranoe  obigatlon.  However. 
since  the  Dapertnwnt  of  Hswaian  Home 
Lwida,  in  this  case,  retaine  virtualy  ai  of  the 
MIP  mti  assumes  ai  of  the  risk,  such  dWribu- 
ttons  shouht  nd  be  requirsd.  Cleeriy  unique  in 
Ma  design,  the  llawaian  Home  Lands  Program 
should  not  be  aubiaeted  to  the  nalonal  criteria 
elemenlB  provided  in  eedton  206(C)  and  (D). 

Skwe  the  Department  of  llawaisn  Home 
Lwids  Qtfantess  to  reknburse  HUD  shnoet 
iiisnedtotely  for  sny  lossss,  potentlel  appro- 
priaMona  requeets  woukl  nd  be  inoreaaad  as 
a  reeirft  d  making  theee  mortgagee  obiga- 
ttona  of  the  Qeneral  kwuranoe  Fund. 

sd  to  Indtan  rseeivattans,  it  is 
mat  morigaoae  wr  nomeeara  xaiy 


Congraes  raoognlied  the  extent  d 
.  jka  whan  It  provkled  a  masdmum  3  . 
mongsge  ineuranoe  premhjm  under  the  indtan 
progrwn.  Ukawiaa.  reimbursement  and  aacurt- 
ty  feeturea  d  the  program  Hustrate  thia  con- 


Indeed,  theee  provistons  are  Intended  to 
prevent  toeeea  to  the  MMIF.  That  theee  provi- 
stons are  auflidant,  however,  is  arguable. 
Thua.  in  order  to  avoid  any  poasMRy  d  ieop- 
anliing  the  advancy  d  the  MliMF.  mortgagee 
d  this  nature  shouU  be  made  obigaltons  d 
the  Qeneral  ineuranoe  Fund,  aa  provided 
under  H.R.  4. 

Agski,  I  wouM  like  to  exprees  my  gralituds 
and  ivipredation  to  the  respected  gentfemen 
from  Texaa  [Mr.  Qonzalez]  and  ali  the  mem- 
bera d  the  subcommittee  and  committee  for 
their  efforts  in  bringing  thia  bM  to  the  floor.  In 
doeing,  I  wouU  alao  lite  to  recognize  the  oon- 
tribulton  made  by  our  eeteemed  ooieeguo.  the 
late  Stawwt  McKinney.  Stew's  compeasion 
«)d  dedkaiton  to  the  causes  d  the  poor,  the 
homeless,  the  etoerty— the  powsriess  smong 
us  serve  es  compeilng  witneee  for  the  re- 
sponslbiltiee  we  ai  muat  assume  as  Membera 

of  tnis  QTBSt  DOoy> 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
srield  5  minutea  to  the  gentlonan  fitmi 
Washington  [Mr.  Bohkir]. 

Mr.  HONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  riae 
in  support  of  HJl.  4.  the  Houshig, 
Community  Development,  and  Home- 
leasneaa  Prevention  Act.  I  commend 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Gohzaub,  chairman 
of  the  Housing  Subcommittee,  for  his 
efforts  in  developing  this  legl^tion.  I 
alao  would  like  to  commend  the  late 
ranking  minority  member.  Mr.  McKin- 
ney, for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  hous- 
ing programs.  His  recent  death  de- 
prives Federal  houaing  assistance  pro- 
grams of  one  of  their  major  champi- 
ons. 

As  chairman  of  the  Aging  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Consumer  Interests.  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly disturbed  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's retreat  from  the  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  decent  and  af- 
fordable housing  for  every  American. 
Housing  budget  authorizations  have 
been  cut  by  more  than  70  percent 
from  levels  funded  in  the  late  1970's. 
Theee  cute  have  run  de^>er  than  thoee 
for  any  other  segment  of  the  budget 
They  have  come  at  a  time  of  critical 
shortages  in  low-income  housing  and 
tDcreaaed  homeleaaneas  in  many  areaa 
throughout  our  Nation. 

As  though  these  cuts  were  not 
mough,  earUer  this  year  the  adminis- 
tration propoaed  cutting  the  ronaln- 
Ing  houaing  budget  by  another  28  per- 
cent The  Preaident's  propoaed  budget 
would  have  eliminated  funding  for 
new  tmits  of  houaing  for  the  elderly, 
public  housing,  and  rural  houaing  aa 
weU  aa  funda  for  Important  programa 


auch  aa  the  Congregate  Houaing  Serv- 
Icea  Program  [CHSPl. 

Even  Ita  moat  ardent  suppcHteia  ac- 
knowledge that  HJl.  4  wm  fan  far 
short  of  the  goal  of  providing  decent 
housing  for  aU  who  need  It  It  la  nooe- 
theleas  imperative  that  the  Congreas 
pass  a  regular  houaing  reauthorizatlan 
for  the  first  time  since  1080.  HJt  4 
wfll  twaiTitnin  most  programa  at  cur- 
rent levela.  with  only  a  modeat  In- 
creaae  for  Inflation. 

HJt  4  makea  several  changea  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  our  Natton's 
older  dtlaens  that  deserve  the  support 
of  this  Congress.  Among  the  moet  sig- 
nificant is  a  provision  to  permanently 
authorize  the  Congregate  Housing 
Services  Program  [CHSPl,  at  an  in- 
creased level  of  $13  mllllcm.  Theae 
funds  would  allow  for  the  addition  of 
the  first  new  CHSP  sites  since  198S. 
The  CHSP  has  been  (iterating  as  a 
demonstration  project  since  It  waa 
first  authorized  in  1078. 

Later  this  mcmth,  I  wfll  releaae  a 
report  which  documents  the  success  of 
the  CHSP  both  in  preventing  prema- 
ture institutionalizations  and  in 
making  it  poaalble  for  nursing  home 
residents  to  rettim  to  more  independ- 
ent settings  in  their  communltlea.  By 
providing  nonmedical.  Inhome  services 
for  fraU  elderly  and  handicapped  resi- 
dents of  federally  subaldiBed  houaing. 
the  CHSP  has  often  meant  the  differ- 
ence between  independence  and  insti- 
tutionalization for  the  people  it  has 
served. 

Perh^M  the  moet  innovative  new  ini- 
tiative in  HJl.  4  for  older  Americans  is 
a  demonstration  program  that  wfll 
insure  home  equity  conversion  mort- 
gagea  for  up  to  2.000  older  hcmieown- 
ers.  Older  Americans  are  estimated  to 
have  over  $600  billion  worth  of  equity 
tied  up  in  homeownerahip.  With  de- 
clining income  in  late  life,  many  older 
people  find  themaelvea  to  be  houae 
rich  but  caah  poor.  The  Federal  hmne 
equity  conversion  demonstration  pro- 
gram will  limit  the  riaks  both  to  the 
lender  through  loan  guaranteea  and  to 
the  older  hcmeowner  through  con- 
sumer safeguards  against  diaplaoe- 
ment  I  commend  the  eff  orta  of  a  dla- 
tingulahed  member  of  our  aubnommit- 
tee,  Mr.  Wostlkt,  who  offered  this 
legislation  in  committee. 

HJl.  4  alao  takes  a  modest  fhst  step 
toward  addreasing  a  serious  problem 
that  without  remedial  action,  may 
predpitate  a  major  criais  for  low- 
income  renters  of  aU  agea.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tmits  of  federally  aa- 
sisted  housing  may  be  loet  in  the  near 
future  due  to  contract  expiration  and 
mortgage  prqiayment  The  General 
Accoimting  Office  [GAO]  reporta  that 
ova  1  million  tmits  fimded  imder  the 
section  8  and  voucher  programs  could 
be  lost  in  the  next  20  yean  if  oootracta 
are  not  raiewed.  Both  GAO  and  the 
nnngr«H|u^nn^i  Budget  Office   [CBO] 
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taa»«  ImmtA  nporta  waralnv  that 
ana  hundred  thoiMiind  moitCMW  Nb- 
Mdtad  undar  tha  netlan  m(d)  t  and 
■Mttei  SM  pracraBM  eoold  b«  prapftld 
with  a  naolttDC  loa  of  wiHrtrttwwl 
untti.  BJL  4  vovld  raqiHr*  prtornott- 
flHktkm  by  owiMn  of  low-tDeons  hou*- 
tnc  who  want  to  pnpaj  aubatdliwl 
mortgaiaa.  Thla  will  allofw  HUD  to 
oftar  luuanttf  to  maintain  aziatlnc 
nntta  tar  OaUBm  altanattve  owners 
ami  allow  ^f*"**"  to  maka  aitaraattre 
ttftaw  anancam«itB  with  mhihmim 
dlaniiitkm  to  thatr  UTaa. 

An  amcndDMUt  wtU  be  offered  by 
namiiaaiwin  Kmr  and  Aimbt  to  aell 
imfflto  ti5WTfffiig  unlta  to  tananta  for  25 
jitrmA  of  tbe  Catr  market  value.  If 
paaed  thla  would  eneerbate  the  mob- 
1am  of  loat  untta.  Hameownerahlp 
ahould  not  be  promoted  at  the  ez- 
pti—  of  lowtnoome  renten  who  are 
alTcailr  fantiw  ma<nr  Inwrt  of  houatnc 
untta.  TiMtMrt  low-lnoome  home  own- 
enhlp  ahould  be  promoted  through 
programs  Uke  the  Nahemlah  demm- 
itrmtlan  Induded  tn  HJl.  4. 1  urte  my 
ooOaafuea  to  oi>poaa  thla  amendment. 

lAr.  Chairman.  I  alao  must  ipeak  in 
opposition  to  the  altematlTe  bOl  to  be 
offend  by  Mr.  Wrua  and  Mrs.  Rookb- 
MA  whl^  unfortunately  repeats  many 
of  the  errors  of  the  administration's 
pnipoaaL  It  would  eHmlnat,»  or  eurtaU 
many  important  programs  on  the  false 
promise  of  more  units  subskHaed  at  a 
lower  coat  throu^  vouchers.  Theae 
falae  eoooomlea  can  only  be  made  by 
shortaoliw  the  length  of  the  ocmtract 
commitment  from  15  to  S  years.  The 
$2  bmion  saved  in  the  short  term  by 
the  Wylle  amendmeot  would  eventual- 
ly have  to  be  paid  in  higher  budget  au- 
thority in  future  years. 

The  use  of  vouchers  to  sutistltute  for 
other  forms  of  housing  subsidies 
would  have  a  particularly  negative 
impact  <m  the  elderly.  Preliminary  re- 
ssareh  on  vouchers  indicates  that  they 
are  more  ezpenatve  than  regular  sec- 
tion 8  eettifleatea,  both  to  the  tenant 
and  to  the  Oovemment.  Further, 
vouchers  do  not  offer  Inoenttves  for 
the  oooBtruction  of  new  housing,  eme- 
daUy  h*w«f»T^  ilralgmwl  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  elderly.  Finally, 
vouchers  require  geographic  mobility 
and  negotiating  akHls  that  the  elderly 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  be  proud  of 
the  fact  that  mllllaoB  of  Americans  of 
all  agca  have  received  housing  asslst- 
anoe  through  Federal  action.  However, 
our  Nation's  50-year  commitment  to 
decent  and  atfordaUe  housing  for 
every  American  remains  unfulfilled. 
Two  mflUoo  eUgttde  elderly  house- 
bolds  are  receiving  no  Federml  aasist- 
anoe.  Waiting  llnea  stretch  into  years 
at  T  fyi^Mtof  faeOttles  for  older 
adnlta,  and  growing  numbers  of  fami- 
nes desperately  need  ahdter  and  serv- 
ices. Despite  the  current  climate  of 
fiaeal  reatralnt.  it  la  >asentlsl  that  we 
«».«h»*^«n  our  commitment  to  assisted 
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housing  for  our  low-income  and  elder- 
ly dtiaeiM.  HJt.  4  ia  flaoally  raaponsi- 
ble.  I  stroQtfly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  legislation. 

a  1245 

Mr.  WTLIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reaerve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OOMZAIAZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6  minutea  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Moaazaoal  a  very 
distinguished  and  probably  the  leading 
hard-working  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing,  and  an  authority 
in  his  own  right  given  his  prior  ezperi- 
CTH^  as  a  legal  counsel  in  housing  mat- 
ters in  his  district 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut  I 
t^y»l^  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee  for  giving  me  this 
^tmm,  and  I  also  want  to  thank  him  for 
his  kind  remarks. 

It  Is  an  honor  to  serve  aa  this  sub- 
committee and  it  is  a  great  challenge. 
We  face  a  great  crisis  in  this  country 
in  terms  of  aff ordabillty  of  housing  as 
well  as  its  availability.  A  lot  of  atten- 
tkm  has  been  focused  on  emergency 
relief  for  the  homeless  and  It  is  appro- 
priate that  we  try  to  respond  to  the 
crisis  that  we  see  in  the  streets  of  our 
municipal  areas,  here  In  the  capital, 
and  elsewhere  around  the  country 
where  people  are  sleeping  on  grates, 
living  in  the  streets,  and  eating  at  soup 
kitchens.  These  are  hardly  the  kind  of 
living  arrangements  that  any  Ameri- 
can should  have  to  suffer.  But  we 
make  a  mistake  if  we  think  that  ad- 
dressing the  emergency  needs  of  the 
homtiess  is  the  right  answer  to  our 
problem.  The  reason  that  we  have 
homeleas  people  on  the  streets  of 
America  is  because  of  decisions  made 
in  this  body  at  the  urging  of  the 
White  House  in  1981.  This  Govern- 
ment was  spending  $30  biUlon  a  year 
to  provide  housing  for  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income people  and  It  was  not  Just 
low-  and  moderate-income  people  who 
benefited  from  this  expenditure.  It 
was  all  Americans,  because  the  hous- 
ing supply  was  being  Increased  and  the 
ability  of  all  Americans,  middle 
income  as  well  as  low  income,  to  afford 
housing  was  expanded  beeauae  of  the 
greater  housing  supply  that  resulted 
from  theae  policies.  And  tn  1981  at  the 
urging  of  the  White  House  this  body 
and  the  other  body  partidpatad  in  a 
drastic  reduction  of  tbe  commitment 
of  this  Government  to  provide  ade- 
quate housing.  And  we  have  seen  the 
results. 

Slowly  but  surely,  as  the  housing 
units  in  the  plpdlne  dwindled  away. 
more  and  more  Americans  were  found 
living  on  the  streets,  living  in  sub- 
standard luilta,  paying  more  and  more 
of  their  income  for  rent  and  doing 

without  the  adeqiiate  housing  that  we 

once  upon  a  time  considered  to  be  a 

right 
Once  uptm  a  time,  it  was  the  policy 

of  this  Government  that  every  Ameri- 


can should  have  decent  housing  that 
he  or  she  could  afford.  This  bill.  HJl. 
4.  does  not  fulfiU  that  promise.  It  is 
not  a  solution  to  the  problem.  It  does 
not  restore  anything  near  the  funding 
level  neoeasary  to  reatore  our  commit- 
ment to  affordable  housing  for  all 
lifnmritmna.  But  it  is  a  Step  in  the  right 

First  and  foremost  it  fully  uaes  the 
budget  authority  allocated  in  the  con- 
current budget  resolution  passed  by 
thto  body.  In  contrast  the  Wylle  sub- 
stitute would  cut  almost  $2  billion  out 
of  that  funding.  Who  in  this  body  can 
honeatly  say  that  with  homeleas 
people  in  the  streeto  and  with  sub- 
standard housing  in  cities  and  towns 
all  aeroas  the  country  that  we  should 
be  short-funding  the  housing  construc- 
tion by  almost  $2  billion? 

It  is  nice  to  say  we  are  cutting  this 
budget  in  order  to  save  money.  But 
the  fact  is  that  we  need  more  money, 
not  lem.  to  address  the  problem  of 
homeless  Americans  and  I  would  hope 
this  body  would  reject  on  that  groimd 
alone  a  substitute  which  would  pro- 
vide leas  for  the  housing  functions 
than  we  have  allocated  in  our  budget 
resolution. 

A  second  advantage  of  this  commit- 
tee biU  over  the  substitute  is  the  fact 
that  our  bill  takes  new  initiatives  in 
order  to  promote  more  housing  for 
less  dollars.  I  am  thinking  in  particu- 
lar of  the  Nehemlah  Housing  Program 
which  is  going  to  bring  home  owner- 
ship to  a  large  number  of  moderate- 
income  Americans.  It  will  promote 
both  home  ownership  and  open  up  ex- 
isting subsidised  rental  tmits  for  other 
families  to  move  into. 

The  conmittee  bill  also  retains  the 
preference  for  the  existing  section  8 
program  over  the  use  of  Vouchers. 
Vouchers  are  nice  in  theory,  but  in 
large  parts  of  this  country  they  are 
Just  a  vehlde  for  higher  rents  and 
higher  costs  for  the  tenants  who  are 
receiving  those  benefits. 

The  section  8  program  has  l>een 
more  effective  at  holding  down  the 
rents  that  people  actually  pay  to  a 
proportion  of  their  Income  that  they 
can  afford.  If  we  go  the  way  of  the 
voucher  program,  we  will  lose  some 
benefit  of  our  Federal  dollars  because 
of  the  tendency  of  vouchers  to  push 
rents  higher. 

We  have  an  opportunity  today  to 
pass  a  piece  of  legislation  that  is  one 
step  in  the  direction  of  restoring  the 
commitment  of  this  Government  to 
the  housing  of  the  people  of  this  cotm- 
try.  I  hope  we  will  reject  faeUe  appeals 
to  saving  a  few  dollars  when  the  prob- 
lem is  so  massive.  Those  who  want  to 
vote  for  a  bill  to  fight  h<»nelessness 
will  vote  "yes"  on  HJl.  4  and  will  vote 
"no"  on  the  Wylle  substitute. 

l£r.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  Just  to  clarify  a 
couple  of  issues,  if  I  may.  Mr.  Chair- 


man: My  substitute  or  the  substitute 
which  several  of  us  will  offer  does  not 
rely  on  a  100-peroent  voucher  program 
to  provide  low-income  aasistanoe.  I 
would  like  to  make  that  clear.  There 
are  section  8  existing  housing  certlfl- 
catea  funding  in  my  bilL  The  point  I 
would  make  is  that  our  substitute 
would  provide  more  housing  units 
through  the  use  of  vouchers  and 
through  section  8  existing  certificates 
than  HJl.  4.  I  reg)ectfully  submit 
Now.  we  have  bem  told  by  HUD  that 
there  are  some  60.000  public  housing 
units  that  are  vacant  that  need  to  be 
repaired  or  rehabilitated.  And  I  think 
this  is  a  better  use  of  our  money,  a 
better  bang  for  the  buck,  to  rehabili- 
tate theae  units  so  that  they  can 
become  livable  units  rather  than 
spending  it  on  costly  new  construction. 

We  do  have  new  construction  money 
in  the  section  202  elderly  housing  pro- 
gram, which  would  provide  12.000  new 
units.  We  also  provide  new  oonstrue- 
tlm  money  in  the  rural  housing  pro- 
gram. 

These  are  areas  where  new  construc- 
tion is  needed  and  where  the  programs 
have  been  used  to  the  ultimate. 

In  the  case  of  public  housing  they 
say  there  are  units  out  there  which 
could  be  rehabilitated  and  could  be 
used.  There  are  many  structural  policy 
changes,  mlcromanagement  changes 
which  we  will  get  into  later  on  which 
are  objectionable  to  HUD  and  they 
would  have  trouble  implementing 
them. 

I  think  most  importantly  our  house- 
sweeping  oill  which  we  are  considering 
cm  the  House  floor  today  is  in  no  way 
similar  to  the  housekeeping  bill  of  the 
Senate,  which  is  about  half  the  pages 
in  siie  and  about  half  the  number  of 
sections  involved.  This  is  a  very  asm- 
plicated  bill.  I  would  submit  and  I  fear 
that  HJl.  4  in  its  present  form  would 
be  vetoed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Wtus]  has  lOV^  minutes  remain- 
ing and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  GoHZALCS]  has  5  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairmait.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  fnnn  Pnmsylvania 
[Mr.  Foolixtta]  for  purposes  of  engag- 
ing in  a  dialog^^^ 

Mr.  FOGLnnTA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  engage  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man regarding  a  serious  housing  prob- 
lem in  my  district 

As  several  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee cm  Housing  and  Community 
Development  already  know,  there  is  a 
17-city  block  area  in  my  district  which 
is  literally  sinking  into  the  ground. 
The  Logan  section  of  Philadelphia  was 
developed  in  the  early  1900's  and  con- 
tains approximately  957  homes.  In 
early  1988.  following  a  gas  explosion  in 


the  area,  it  was  discovered  that  many 
of  the  houses  in  Logan  were  sinking. 
Apparently,  the  area  was  developed  on 
an  extremely  unstable  ash  and  cinder 
base  and  adjacent  to  a  shifting  under- 
ground stream.  Over  the  decades,  the 
fill  has  been  partially  washed  away 
and  condensed,  causing  many  of  the 
houaea  to  subside.  This  base  shifts 
with  every  rain  or  snowstorm,  causing 
damage  to  imderground  pipes  and 
weakening  the  structures  of  the 
houses.  To  date.  202  homes  in  the 
Logan  area  have  been  declared  danger- 
ous or  Imminently  dangerous. 

The  dty  of  Philadelphia  has  pro- 
posed a  "Logan  strategic  plan"  to  pro- 
vide permanent  replacement  housing 
for  affected  residoits.  Under  the  plan, 
a  nonprofit  corporation  would  be 
formed  to  address  the  various  needs  of 
Lonm  residents:  determining  and 
making  equity  payments  to  homeown- 
ers, guaranteeing  loans,  issuing  mort- 
gages when  necessary,  making  reloca- 
tion payments,  holding  deeds,  and 
renting  habitable  pnnierties.  The  cor- 
poration and  its  activities  would  be 
funded  by  contributions  from  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governments  and 
from  the  private  sector.  The  dty  has 
already  committed  $10  million,  and 
the  State  is  reviewing  a  $12  million 
contribution  which  has  the  support  of 
the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Represent- 
atives leadership. 

According  to  this  plan,  the  Federal 
Government's  contribution  would 
amount  to  $13.5  ""Hon  Although  the 
Community  Develoimient  Block  Grant 
Program  theoretically  could  assist  the 
dty  in  dealhig  with  this  crisis,  the 
funds  that  have  been  allocated  to  the 
dty  for  fiscal  year  1987  have  already 
been  committed  to  other  important 
projects.  The  situation  with  reQ>ect  to 
CDBG  moneys  is  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  the  program  has  seen  its 
fmiding  drop  26.5  percent  since  1982. 
from  $3.5  billion  to  $2Ji  billion.  In  ad- 
dition, other  programs,  such  as  gener- 
al revenue  sharing,  have  been  elimi- 
nated. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
Logan  community  is  made  up  of  pri- 
marily working-poor  homeowners. 
Twenty-four  percent  of  the  ho\ise- 
holds  in  Logan  have  incomes  below 
the  poverty  threshold  established  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  an- 
other 6  percent  have  incomes  below 
125  percent  of  this  threshold.  The 
median  income  of  families  in  the 
Logan  area  is  $14,296,  and  the  median 
value  of  houses  in  the  area  is  $16,854, 
only  two-thirds  of  the  dty  average. 
The  residents  of  Logan  stand  to  lose 
everything  ss  a  result  of  this  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  due  to  the  urgent 
nature  of  this  problem.  I  would  ask 
that  the  gentleman's  committee  sup- 
port the  dty  of  Philadelphia's  efforts 
to  secure  $1  million  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel(4>- 
ment's  Discretionary  Fund.  In  addi- 


tion. I  would  ask  the  committee  to  ex- 
plore other  possible  sources  of  fund- 
ing. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  acknowledge  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania's  concern. 
Cleariy,  this  is  a  unique  situation 
which  I  believe  qualifies  for  dlscretlan- 
ary  funding.  In  view  of  the  emergency 
situation  that  exists  in  the  Logan  area 
of  Philadelphia,  I  am  confident  the 
committee  will  be  supportive  of  the 
gentleman's  efforts  and  thoae  of  his 
dty. 

D  1300 

Mr.  WYLDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  congimte  to  the 
gentlewoman  fran  Hawaii  Qixt. 
Saiki]. 

\tn.  SAIKi.  IMr.  Chainnsn,  I  rise  In  si^port 
of  H.R.  4,  the  I  louslnfl  snd  Comnunily  Dswst- 
opntent  Act  of  1967.  This  Isglslaion  prewidss 
mucti  needed  IwusinQ  assislsnoe  for  \oih 
inconw  persons  snd  thst-Hnts  home  iMiysrs. 

In  llawaM.  we  have  savers  housing  nsads. 
Because  of  ImMed  l««l  and  the  high  coat  of 
real  estste.  K  Is  very  dHHcull  to  provids 
nn««a  houaina  for  the  ooor  ss  wal 
the  means  by  which  young  peopla  can  pw- 
chase  a  home.  For  those  rssaons.  I  feel  that 
the  proMSiorts  in  n.n.  4  wncn  psmanaraiy 
aultwrize  ttw  FHA  Insurance  Pregrani.  ex- 
p^ids  the  section  8  oemwcaiss  snd  msimalns 
theCOBG  Program  are  parlioulsrly  bnportanl 

In  pellicular,  tk.  Otmknm.  I  am  piaasad 
that  H.a  4  includes  Isnguage  which 
as  the  unique  mortgsge  needs  of 


Although  I  do  not  lo**  with  si  the  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation.  I  rsoogntzs  that  com- 
promisss  must  be  made  snd  that  H.F^  4  is  a 
to  the  fwusing  needs  of 


Mr.  RELOS.  Mr.  Chtfrman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  H.R.  4.  However,  I  do  so  somaw^wt  re- 
luctantly bacauss  H.R.  4  does  contain  sovaral 
provisions  oonceming  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  [FHA]  Ktortosos  Insurance  Pro- 
gram which  I  support  Bui  I  muat  oppoae  KR. 
4  because  of  the  budgetsry  Impact  of  the  leg- 


H.R.  4  contsms  a  provision  which  makes 
the  FHA  mortgsgs  msuranoa  authority  pernia- 
nent  I  support  this  provision. 

On  Mwch  17,  1067.  I  became  a  ooaponaor 
of  H.R.  1228,  legisiation  inlroduoad  by  the  dto- 
tinguished  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  snd  Urbsn 
Affirirs.  Mr.  W>aJE.  which  wouM  aocomplah 
the  ssme  gosi  as  the  FHA  pemianency  provi- 
aion  of  H.R.  4.  H.R.  1228  wouU  amend  the 
Nattonal  Housing  Act  to  provide  the  Sacrataiy 
of  Housing  wid  UitMn  Devetopment  wNh  per- 
manent authority  to  insure  mortgsgss  on 
singla-famly  and  muWfamly  dwaWngs. 

I  support  making  the  FHA  authority  perma- 
nsnt  baoauaa  of  ttw  dsaimsntal  affads  that 
frsqusnt  shutdowns  of  tha  program  havs  had 
on  ttw  sbWy  of  MMdusIs  to  ctoee  on  ttwir 
homss.  Last  ysar  ttw  FHA  was  foroad  to 
dose  down  six  ttmes.  This  rseuNad  in  ttw  pro- 
gram being  shut  down  for  a  totsi  of  51  days. 
This  situalton  daHnitsty  proved  to  tw  sn  un- 


.r»»«  in  iQBT 
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hvdrii^  on 
I  Id  buy  WMfr  honiM. 

KR.  4  oonWni  •  p»oi^ilon 
wNoh  «ouM'rM«y  •  lihMlan  twt  hM  bwi 
of  9«ai  oono«n  to  •  numbw  of  my  uuiHiki 
mtm.  Ourtng  tw  part  mmhI  mentis  I  f- 


W  wrooMnq  htwoe  m  mmy  of  our  oonvnunl- 

«•»-«)•  lack  of  attonlibto.  quMy  houring  tor 
^  mdMduilfc  I  tuppoft  Wi  ligliliirn  wHoto- 
hawtidly  and  urg*  the  Houm  and  8«m«*  to 
work  for  lnwnw«M»  rwoMton  of  any  oontlds 

;  of  H.R. 


(rem    4 


I 
FHA 


)ln«i 

I  of  MOion  846  toana  undar  FHA. 

tHt  Hit  4  provMaa  for 
hi  tia  iai|i<rawanla  for  ralnanolno 
I  «M«  would  PaMi  bi  a 
to  homaoMMia  by  Hoa^ 
kV  •wm  to  rainanoa  tia  anira  balanoa  of 
•lafe' martgioaa  at  a  ftiad  rata  tor  tw  ramakv 
b«  toim  of  ttw  mortgaoaa.  I  Mvport  Ma  prowt- 
rion  «td  iMpa  •«!  i  «■  prowUa  aoma  ralaf 
to  hoawewnara.  partoidarty  to  my  homa  State 
of  Taaaa  and  tta  graalar  Houaton  araa. 

Aorin.  Mr.  OMlmian.  I  mual  atola  my  oppo- 
«an  to  HA  4  to  total  duatoiha  budgatory 
knpaoL  Howawar,  I  do  took  forward  to  auppon- 
bM  tia  Wyla  aubanuta  K  would  ba  a  plaaa- 
««  flhaiva  to  ba  aUa  to  piaaani  to  toa  Praat- 
daiN  a  houatog  fiaitiaua  «Mot)  la  flaoaly  ra- 
^onriMa  and  ona  that  oan  ba  algnad  kNo  law 

I  ^ao  wtalt  to  laitorato  toal  my  oppoaMon  to 
ttia  total  ba  dooa  not  dkiMah  my  aupport  of 
•to  wmrntk  naadad  otMngaa  to  Iha  Fadarai 
Houatog  AdnMabaaon  Mortgaga  toauranoa 


Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Cftakman.  I  taal  that  N 


houatog  ba.  to  brtog  to  my 

•on  an  aaampta  of  an  tonoM*«  and 

i^proaoh  to  toa  toek  of  pubic  houatog  unMa. 

to  to*  Slato  of  Waahtogton,  toa  Ptaroa 
County  Houatog  AuMwrtly  haa  raoandy  baan 
—did  a  apadai  AdMty  Award  tor  tonova- 
•m  Progpwn  Da»atopman>  by  HUD.  TWa 
award  la  aapadaly  nolaworttiy  corwidartog 
•wl  ttia  dlad  program  waa  tha  houatog  au- 
toorl^f^ftat  houatog  projaci 

I  woiM  ■(•  to  command  toa  Ptaroa  County 
Houatog  Aulhorlly  tor  aBacktog  an  oflan 
chronto  probtam  of  ttta  tock  of  awaMbto  houa- 
tog unNB  wfd)  an  tonowalhia  and  craallva  ap- 
proach uMUig  aidalng  Fadarai  raaouroaa. 

Tha  houatog  autttortty  oonaUarad  Na  naad 
tor  tow  toooma.  torga  famly  houatog  unNa,  and 
lacogntoad  toat  Iwga  numbara  of  na«4y  ao- 
qukad  homaa  war*  anlartog  toa  Fadarai  to- 
vantory  monMy.  As  I  ooato  HUO  appraid- 
matoty  120  a  day  to  kaap  thaaa  homaa  to  Ito 
kwantory.  HUD  waa  arvdoua  to  aal  toa  prop- 
aniaa.  By  pmhaatog  unMa  kom  toa  kwanio- 
rtaa  of  fadaraly  haW  proparltoa  avaliMator 
purohaaa  tKim  lioto  HUD  and  toa  valarana' 
program  to  auooaaaMv  maat  toa  nsada  of  al 


to  abort,  toa  houatog  aulhorlty'a  approach  to 
provking  kMMnooma  houatog  tor  tananto  la  a 
pRMan  auooaaa  toat  can  ba  raplcatod  by 
othar  houatog  autooMaa  wWi  atoilar  towanto- 
ftoa  of  tadaraiy  haU  proparVaa  tar  aato  to 


It  haa  baan  mora  toan  4  yaara  atooa  tha  laat 
hourirv  autooftaaion  liglilalnn  was  paaaad 
by  Coryaaa  toaofng  many  naoaaaaiy  houatog 
programa  on  a  haphaard  couraa  towwjrd  skmt- 
naloa  8tooa  toa  Raagan  admtolaaaion  took 
ofltoa.  Fadarai  houatog  and  oommunNy  daval- 
opmant  programa  hava  auftarad  aawara  aa(- 
baoks.  forotog  todMduato  and  tamaaa  toto  toa 
ia»^|aa  of  tmiiialaaanaaa  I  want  to  command 
tha  oommnaa  tor  Na  hard  work  and  datannl- 
fwMon  to  daxatoptog  togWaten  daaignad  to 
maal  tha  pubic  houatog  naada.  \Mhia  wa 
hava  rt  baan  foroad  to  raataa  toa  baman- 
dous  prsssurs  of  too  Fadarai  budgal  daNcN. 
tola  commMaa  has  uaad  sKkamo  toigaMy  in 
toa  budgaltog  proeaaa,  UnMta  toa  propoaala 
aant  to  Iha  Congraaa  by  toa  aiknlnialraaon, 
toa  houatog  paokaga  batog  «y*^yyLfay  ?^ 
body  today  rapraaarta  an  allacwa  oaianoa 
batwaan  tacal  laaponatoty  and  human  naad. 

Mr.  Chatonan,  as  wa  teous  on  INs  partteular 
ptooa  of  liglilalnn.  I  faal  strongly  that  I  must 
aa^raaa  my  ouMgM  support  lor  a  Ul  that  w« 
not  rsosiwa  oonaktaralton  on  tola  fkwr  today. 
HR.  918.  TNa  laglatolnn  la  namad  for  a  wal- 
known  community  adMal  from  Naw  York. 
Jaaaa  Qray.  Jaaaa  Gray  has  tong  baan  asaoci- 
aiad  wito  Ma  good  worfca  onbahaN  of  poor 
poopla  to  tha  araas  of  amploymant,  haalto 
wid.  parttoutarty.  houatog.  I  was  sn  orlgtoal  oo- 
aponaor  of  HR.  918.  tha  Jasas  Qray  houatog 
ba  and  abonc^  advocatad  tocorporaing  aav- 
aral  prowWona  from  tWa  maaaura  toto  tha  om- 
ntoua  lai^alalon  batog  oonaktarad  today. 
Whia  I  am  awara  toai  aJii*ilaualto-i  oppoal- 
ion  makaa  iNa  an  unraaaonaf)la  act  at  thia 
Ima;  wa  mual.  at  aoma  potot  mowa  to  oonakl- 
ar  togMaton  whk:h  wouM  ImN  toa  tanani  corv 
WbuNon  to  no  mora  than  2S  paroonl  of  thok 
monthly  Inooma  on  houatog  and  wouM  pravMa 
tar  tha  gradual  oonatojdon  o(  5  mMon  naw 
put)lc  houatog  units. 

to  r4aw  York  CMy  and  partcularty  to  poor 
uxtwriunllaa  around  Iha  country,  tha  mainta- 
nwwo  wtd  davatopmant  of  now  pubic  houa- 
tog unita  Is  a  primary  oonosrrt  Thara  Is  no 
doubt  that  toa  dty  faoas  s  crilteal  shortaga  of 
houstog  tar  al  of  Na  cWzana.  Thara  ara  an  aa- 
imalBd  36.000  unaulhartzwl  doubiwl  up  fami- 
laa  who.  If  foroad  out.  wouM  aartoualy  oxaoor- 
bata  tha  homalaaa  probtam.  Tha  Naw  York 
Oly  Houatog  Authority  ourranly  roports  only  a 
3>paroant  tomovar  rata  and  a  zaro  vacancy 
rato  to  thak  unMa.  I  atrongly  aupport  tha  provi- 
aton  to  thia  ba  aulhortitog  $7.9  bHon  for  aav- 
anrf  houatog  programa  Inctodtog  now  pubic 
houatog  conatoidon.  aacHon  8  hjw-toooma 
laitotwiri.  aklariy  «id  hwidtaappad  houatoa 
wKl  grants  tor  pubic  houatog  oomprahanslv 


Mr.  RANQEL  Mb.  Chi'wian.  aariar  tWa  yaar 
wa  paaaad  an  amarganoy  a^iptamantal  af^ 
proprlalona  to  addraaa  tha  problam  ol  homa 
taaanaaa.  a  pxouam  mat  naa  raacnao  apnanv 
ie  piopQiitana  to  tNa  oounby.  Today,  wa  bagto 
uunaldaralon  of  H.a  4.  tha  Houatog  Commu- 
nNy  Dawatapmant  and  llomiliaaniii  Pravan- 
tton  Act.  to  fooua  on  yat  anolhar  probiom  that 


The  bill  also  establshes  a  rww  program 
wid  a  rvvoMng  toan  fund  to  mtotoiiza  the  kMS 
of  tow-tocome  fadaraly  aiiliticl  rental  houa- 
tog atock.  I  hava  been  contacted  by  many 
raaklanta  to  my  dtatrlct  who  are  concarrwd 
wNh  the  proapect  of  toeing  their  homea  be- 


CNy  many  ownara  of  towtocome  rental  houa- 
tog want  to  pay  off  fadaraly  asalatid  mort- 
gi«a  towia  and  tarmtoato  thak  uxrviiitmanta 
to  matotato  the  towtooome  nature  of  thek 
buidtogs.  H  tola  ahoukl  happen  many  famaee 
wouU  ba  faced  wNh  rent  tocraaaaa  of  mora 
lh«i  1300  to  t400  a  month.  Many  of  toaaa 
raaUanto  hava  Ivad  to  theee  buidtogs  for  15. 
even  20  years  and  couM  not  afford  to  meet 
ttwaa  outragaoua  tocraaaaa. 

Fortunately.  Mr.  Chatonan.  thia  lagialatton 
wa  prowkla  bnltad  raiaf  to  ramara  by  raqtiring 
ownara  to  give  1  yaar  nottoe  before  any  pre- 
payment CM)  be  made.  I  auppon  the  provl- 
aiona  to  tola  meaaure  whtoh  permits  HUO  to 
offer  toduoemento  to  ownera  who  want  to 
prepay  to  matotato  tha  property  aa  tow-tooome 
houatog  tor  the  term  of  the  mortgage  or  an 


Tha  ba  tikaa  a  atap  to  favor  of  eoonomto 
todependenoe  by  toMattog  plot  programa  for 
toe  aalatJlahmant  of  cfiM  care  programa  to 
pubic  houatog.  For  tow-income  famaee  aflord- 
itole.  qualty  chid  care  la.  to  aome  caaee.  a 
primary  detarranl  to  aeektog  emptoymenL 
Many  todMduM  Rvtog  on  Imited  tooomee 
cannot  afford  the  high  coat  of  day  care  and 
therefore  are  not  abto  to  woriL  I  commend  the 
oommltlee  for  Na  forealght  to  addreeatog  thia 


eMpkad  or  hava  been  paki  off.  to  Naw  Yort(    percent 


Mr.  Chainnan.  of  the  many  pubic 
ance  progrwna  provtoed  by  thia  Qovemment 
there  la  none  more  algnlflcant  than  our  Feder- 
al houatog  program,  to  We.  ahelter  la  one  of 
the  three  beak;  nacaaaNias  In  America,  home- 
ownarahto  is  one  of  the  primary  principles  of 
toe  drewn.  Yet.  Mr.  Chatonan.  unlaas  we  tske 
a  strong  stand  to  oppoaHton  to  waakantog 
amendments  to  H.R.  4  and  paaa  thia  toglala- 
tton  aa  toboduoad  by  the  commltiee,  many 
Americana  wW  never  have  one  of  the  baato 
naoeaaWaa  of  ite.  tot  atone  reeize  the  Ameri- 
can dream. 

TTwra  Ie  a  houatog  criato  to  America  that 
can  be  effectively  eddraaaad  by  the  success 
ful  paassQt  of  H.R.  4.  TTw  admtoistratton's  op- 
poaHton to  thia  togWation  is  simply  appalna 
Thia  Qovemment  has  maintained  a  commit- 
ment to  insuring  adequete  IxMSing  for  all  indi- 
vkJuM  tor  irfmoat  a  half  a  century.  H.R.  4  wM 
meat  toe  obigetton  of  America  to  promote  the 
general  welfwe  without  bualtog  the  budget  I 
hope  my  coiemuea  wW  )ok^  me  to  aupporttog 
thiaba. 

|ylr.  ROYBAL  Mr.  Chatonan.  I  riae  to  eirong 
aupport  of  H.R.  4,  tegialatton  which  reaflrma 
tha  Fadarai  QovammanTs  mora  than  SO-yaar 
ooiiMwianant  of  provMtog  houatog  aaaiitanoe 
to  towtocome  Americene.  I  parttoulariy  wiah  to 
commend  the  genlteman  from  Taxaa  [Mr. 
QotOALEZ]  for  Na  toadarship.  dedtoatton.  and 
atrong  dotarmtoaion  to  bringtog  this  important 
tegtelatton  to  the  ftoor. 

As  coeponsor  of  this  maaaura.  I  ftonly  be- 
lieve that  Ite  enactment  wW  heto  bring  stabMty 
to  our  exieing  houatog  atock.  The  Natton 
aknply  cwmot  afford  to  abandon  Na  reapona^- 
bmy  of  hetotog  to  provfcte  tow  income  houatog 
altamalvaa.  aa  the  Preatoent  propoaea  to  Ma 
budget  Stoce  1060,  total  appropriattona  for 
tiiiiteil  houatog  programa  under  the  Deport- 
ment of  Houetog  and  Urban  Devetopment 
[HUD]  have  been  alaahed  by  mora  than  70 


Mr.  ChAmwi.  wa  muat  not  forget  that  theae 
programa  reach  tha  pooraal  and  moat  vutoara- 
bto  of  our  populaltoa  Wal  over  two-fWha  of 
tha  raaktante  of  HUD  aialatid  houetog  ara  al- 
dariy  Americana  wNh  extremely  Imited  in- 
oomea.  I  laertngs  before  my  Select  Committee 
on  Agtog  revaal  that  there  la  a  aavara  ahort- 
i«e  of  auNabto  aNamaHvaa  wNch  can  meet 
the  houatog  and  aervtoanlalad  neada  of  our 
oMar  popuMton.  Qivan  thek  wkle  range  of 
fr^Maa  «id  apaoW  ahaltar  neada.  oMar  Amer- 
tern  ara  often  left  wNh  no  eltematlve  but  to 
aaak  toappropriate  houatog  to  nuratog 
homaa  at  great  awpanaa  both  to  famaaa  and 
to  pubMy  aupported  programa. 

The  problem  la  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  during  tha  rematoder  of  thia  century,  and 
wal  toto  tha  next,  tha  proportton  and  actual 
numbers  of  persona  aged  66  and  over  wMI 
coninue  to  grow  at  a  pace  which  ia  much 
greater  than  any  other  age  group.  Over  the 
paat  two  dacadae  atone,  tha  66  and  over  pop- 
ulatton  grew  by  54  percent  whie  the  under-66 
populatton  tocreaaed  by  only  24  percent  By 
ttw  yaar  2010.  orw  to  aavan  Americana  wa  be 
et  least  66  years  oW.  and.  wMhto  tha  next  35 
ye«s.  the  segment  of  the  populatton  aged  85 
and  over  ia  expected  to  triple.  The  t^M  to- 
craaae  to  theee  eUerty  Americana  haa  far- 
reachtog  implcattona  tar  pubic  polcy  becauae 
of  thak  potential  naad  for  houatog'folatad 
aervices. 

Whie  I  wouM  have  Hwd  to  hava  aeen  to- 
eriaaaa  to  authortzatton  lavala  and  a  commK- 
mem  of  reeourcee  to  H.R.  4  whtoh  more  accu- 
rately reflect  the  needa  of  our  rapkly  growtog 
agtog  populatton  thia  ba  makee  signMcam  Im- 
provemente  to  a  number  of  knportam  araes, 
tockjdtog:  Fkat  pnTvWona  wMch  prohtoK  the 
retroactive  applkiatton  of  alen  vertftoatton  pro- 
oedurea  to  current  reetoente  of  HUD-aaaiated 
houatog:  aecond.  a  much  needed  tocreeae  to 
the  Congregate  Houatog  Servtoee  Program; 
thkd.  the  proviaton  of  approadmataly  12.000 
unNa  of  aaciton  202  houatog  for  the  ektoriy 
«id  hwidtoepped;  end  fourth,  a  Jeiiionalratton 
program  for  toaurtog  honw  equity  converaton 
fflortgagaa  for  up  to  2.000  okier  homeowners. 

I  am  parttoulariy  ptoaaed  that  thia  togiaiabon 
tockjdee  a  criltoal.  though  modest  authoriza- 
Non  of  $13  mHon  for  the  Congregate  Houatog 
San«toaa  Progrwn  [CHSP].  Thia  vttal  program, 
whtah  la  deettoed  for  wtoeapread  devetopment 
to  the  next  tew  yeers.  provWee  nonmedtoal.  in- 
home  aeo^toee  to  fral  ektoriy  todMduato  to 
order  to  pravam  pramatora  toatttultonalzatton 
to  nuratog  homes.  For  turtcttoneiy  impeked  or 
aocialy  iaolated  sentors  who  do  not  requke 
oonatant  auparviaton  or  totanaive  haallh  care, 
congregete  houatog  hokto  the  promiee  of 
helptog  theee  todMduala  to  remeto  todepend- 
enl  to  thek  oommunWea.  Numeroua  atajdtoa 
hava  tound  the  CHSP  to  be  effective  to  bridg- 
tog  tfw  gep  between  todependent  Hvtog  end 
24-fKiur  nuratog  cara  and  for  raauNtog  to  aig- 
nHtewit  coat  aevtoga  whan  todMduala  are  abto 
avon  ffwanjaoneazanon. 

Another  program  which  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  Federal  Qowammenf  a  moat  auoceeeful  ef- 
torta  la  eedton  202  houatog  tor  the  ektoriy  and 
Nwdtoiyped.  Combtoed  wWi  aectton  8  tow- 
tooome rental  aaalatancn.  tNa  program  haa 
pravUed  numeroua  communMea  wHh  a  nwior 
aouroe  of  aafe.  decent  and  aftardabte  houe- 
tog. I  balavi  tt  la  vttaly  knportant  that  at  a 


minimum,  tNa  program  be  maintatoad  at  afv 
praxknataly  12.000  unite  per  year  aa  provUed 
for  to  H.R.  4. 

Pertiapa  one  of  tha  more  promiatog  naw  tol- 
tialivee  for  the  ekieriy.  and  one  wNch  ia  con- 
ttfned  tobotothe  Houee  and  Senate  houetog 
authortzatton  bHa  ia  a  damonatratlon  program 
for  toaurtog  home  equtty  converaton  mort- 
gagee for  up  to  2,000  oktor  homeowners.  Hs 
eetknatad  that  aUerty  Americans  hava  ovsr 
600  baton  dolws'  worth  of  equity  to  thek 
homes.  However,  wNh  dedntog  tooomee  to 
taler  Me,  many  of  theee  todMduala  ftod  tham- 
aelvea  to  be  aaaet  rich  and  tocome  poor. 
EquNy  converaton  aiowa  theee  oktor  peraone 
to  convert  home  equtty  into  caah  tocome. 

DaapNa  the  potential  promiee  repreeented 
by  equity  convaratona,  to  date  vary  few  of 
theee  toena  hava  achiaiy  been  made  becauae 
of  the  potenttol  rieka  tovolved  for  boto  the 
homeowner  and  the  tender.  The  Federal 
Home  EquKy  Inauranoe  Demonabatfon  Rro- 
grwn  ia  deaigned  to  hntt  theee  rieka  through 
toan  guaranteea  and  conaumer  aafaguante. 

Mr.  Chatonan,  to  conckiaton,  I  finnly  beieve 
that  we  muet  toNiate  a  new  reeolve  at  al 
levete  of  Qovemment  and  to  the  private  eector 
to  )oto  in  a  partnership  wNch  can  devatop 
comprehensive  houatog  vanluraa.  Wa  mual 
bagto  to  plan  for  futora  houatog  needa  by 
taldng  actton  now.  H.R.  4  takea  an  knportant 
atep  in  this  dkecion.  I  urge  my  coHeeguee  to 
atrongly  aupport  tNa  much  needed  legWaitoa 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chatonan,  I  am 
ptoaaed  to  riee  to  aupport  of  H.R.  4  aa  amend- 
ed by  the  Commttlae  on  Benktog,  Ftoanceand 
UrtMn  Affak*  and  Na  Suboommtttee  on  Houa- 
tog wid  Community  Devetopment  Under  the 
stahwwt  wid  peniatant  teaderaNp  of  the  dto- 
itoguiahed  aubcommittee  chatonan,  my  col- 
league from  Texas,  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  the 
commttlee  haa  rafuaed  to  heed  the  can  of  the 
admtotetratton  to  do  nothtog  to  addraaa  the 
houatog  needa  of  tow-  and  moderate-tocome 
peopte  to  our  counby.  As  the  dMtogutohed 
subcommittee  chekmen  has  akeady  stated, 
tMs  bill  does  not  begto  to  meet  the  houstog 
needs  of  tow-tocome  peopte  both  to  urtMn 
and  mral  areaa  nor  doaa  N  bagto  to  addraaa 
community  devetopmem  needa  of  cttiae  and 
towna  throughout  tfw  country. 

What  wa  «a  dotog  hare  today  on  H.R.  4  la 
an  effort  to  preserve  the  HUD  aasteted  hous- 
ing deivery  system  that  has  been  fonnutated 
over  a  period  of  50  years  and  keep  the  pro- 
grama funded  at  a  cunant  aen^toea  level, 
meentog  no  more  nor  no  leaa  then  we  have 
had  for  the  peat  2  fiacal  yeers.  WHh  the  houa- 
tog needs  of  our  Natton  ao  avUant  for  aN  of 
us  to  see  every  day,  perttoulerfy  wtth  increes- 
tog  numbers  of  homeless  peopte  on  our 
streets,  we  shouto  be  at  a  mtoknum  approvtog 
the  provistons  of  tNs  ba  as  qutokly  as  possi- 
bte 

Mr.  Chtfnnv).  it  is  no  secret  that  the  admto- 
latratton  doee  not  want  Congraaa  to  apeak  out 
on  houatog  and  community  devetopmem  poi- 
ctee  to  the  forni  of  a  houatog  authortzatton  ba. 
They  wouM  prefer  to  acoornpiah  the  davaata- 
tion  that  they  have  akeady  wrought  on  the 
houatog  programs,  the  7(H)ercent  reducHon  to 
program  tevato  atoce  1961,  by  btocktog  efforts 
to  the  Congreaa  to  apeak  on  houatog  polcy 
iaauee.  TNa  ba,  Mr.  Chatonan,  authorizes  the 
conttouatton  of  the  HUD  aaaistad  houatog  pro- 


grama at  a  budget  authority  towel  of  $7.8  bl- 
Ion,  raaiMiortzae  the  Community  Develop 
mer«  Btock  Grant  Program  at  $3  batoa  and 
ma  uroan  uavaiopmeni  Acaon  urwm  r^uywii 
■t  $225  maton.  and  raautoortne  tfw  knportant 
rural  houatog  piograma  admtoiatared  by  tfw 
Farmers  Home  Admkilalratton  at  a  $2  baton 


Mr.  Ch*mwi.  tNa  ba  to  baaed  on  the  auc- 
oaeaiui  enons  or  me  conwisnee  n  passaig 
H.R.  1  last  yaar.  The  suboommMsa  and  fUl 
commiltee  responded  to  tfw  housing  rweds 
earlertNs  yaar  to  moving  not  orriy  tfils  lagisla- 
tlon  through  commKtae  Iwt  to  earlar  adon  to 
i«)profvtog  H.R.  558.  the  urgent  rsM  tor  the 


Before  conckidtog,  Mr.  Ctwirman,  let  me 
mention  two  proviaiona  uurilikwd  to  tNa  ba 
that  I  hava  worked  on  dbactly.  One,  tlw  puMto 
houatog  reektent  rrwnagament  eedton  vtoich 
wouto  eataUteh  a  program  of  raaUant  man- 
agement to  putilc  houatog  protecia  aa  a  way 
of  aaaialing  tanante  to  mana^ng  the  projecte 
to  whteh  they  Iva.  TNa  proviaton  ia  baaed  on 
the  aucoeeaful  eftorta  developed  by  a  dtetet- 
gutehed  coneOtuenl  of  mtoe.  Ma.  Kkni  Qray. 
and  the  reetoente  of  the  Kennlworth/Partakto 
pubic  houatog  pra)ect  to  northeaat  Wbahtog- 
toa  The  ba  ateo  contatoa  a  aectton  that  I 
hava  aupported  that  wouM  ea^and  the  oppor- 
tunMiea  for  pubic  houatog  homaowmarMp. 
TNa  proviaton  contetoed  to  the  ba  wouU  pn>- 
vkto  pubic  houatog  tanante  wNh  a  greater  op- 
portuntty  to  purchaae  the  dweang  unHa  to  a 
protoct  through  a  queMtod  resMsm  manage- 
ment corporaion  and  wouM  provUe  Inandal 
aaaiatanoe  to  help  them  become  homeowrv 
ers. 

Mr.  Chi*mwt.  tNs  Congrsss  has  not  en- 
acted a  houatog  authortzatton  ba  to  4  yaara. 
We  have  not  paaaed  a  freaatandtog  houatog 
•uthorizatton  b«  atooa  1980.  It  to  tkne  that  we 
paaaed  a  fraeatandtog  houatog  authortzatton 
ba  and  preeem  the  Preaktont  «Mh  a  houatog 
polcy  statement  epproved  by  the  Congrsee  as 
oonMned  to  INs  ba.  H.R.  4. 1  urge  the  prompt 
iWjravtf  of  tNs  ba. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  Naw  Yorit  Mr.  Chakman.  I 
rise  to  strong  support  of  H.R.  4. 

For  the  lest  6  months  we  have  been  heer- 
tog  reports  to  tha  press  that  tha  Praaktent, 
and  pwbcutariy  Mra.  Reegan.  are  growtog 
concerned  that  Na  admtotakalon,  hie  "revoki- 
tton,"  may  not  teave  an  enduring  legacy 
behtod.  They  ahouU  atop  wonytog  and  took 
out  the  wtodow:  The  Reegen  legacy  to  alaep- 
ing  on  a  bench  to  Lafayette  PariL  In  numeroua 
pwfcs  and  other  pubfk:  plaoas  around  tha 
NaUon.  there  are  many  other  untartunete  ex- 
amptos  of  the  Reegan  legacy. 

During  the  tost  6  years,  spendtog  on  Feder- 
al houstog  programs  has  been  cut  by  70  per- 
cent bringtog  new  conebudion  of  pubic  end 
subsktzed  houetog  to  a  atandaia.  TTw  raauNa 
of  that  polcy  hava  been  honlfytog.  Tba 
number  of  hometoaa  Americene  haa  been 
growtog  by  25  percem  each  yaar  and  there 
ara  now  more  homaleea  on  our  abaete  today 
than  at  any  tkne  atooa  the  Great  Depraaaion. 
Fuly  one-thkd  of  the  homelees  populetton 
constete  of  fwnlies  wito  cNkkan-many  of 
thsm  cNklrsn  who  have  never  Kved  wRh  a 
pemwnent  roof  over  thek  heads.  If  our  cunant 
polcias  conttoue  unchanged,  the  axperta  now 
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M  la  VMI  tMM  «■  to  18  mHon  hoiwtliM  Md  Monomle  d»»1opnwnl  m  owMrai  B»ook-  pMwm  olttw  Ih(  6  yMn.  wNoh  mw  fcjnd- 

Mn.  WMMfv  and  oNktan  m  Mi  ooumry  by  lyit  Ing  lor  towMnoomy  hylno  prograrm  o*  ty 

Zr^MM  AMhoiah «wra to •  gmt dMi wNoh ii com-  58 paroOTi •iriM llnai yw  1961 -goino from 

■oScI AiiwrtMmwtio  —  not tiuiiiiliii  nam  whota^  I* a dtotppoMiwiL  EwMlaiy.  KR.  4  h  HkH  yMr  1987    almoat  no  twrn  puMc 

bul  who  ««  Ivkn  dw  to  dM  on  tt«  adB*  of  nNraiy  rMmnns  tw  aMut  quo;  R  doM  not  houaino  untta  oonakuctod  oww  ttw  Im(  5 

aoonomie  daaalar  TVm  or  •«••  ganaralona  «w«n  togin  to  toka  toa  atopa  ttwt  «•  mual  yaara;  and  ttw  ahara  of  tonarta*  mooma  ttiat 

of  a  toi«y  Mm  ki  orw  onM^wd  I9««nanl:  toha  tf  wa  ara  to  maal  tw  daapaiala  naad  tar  mual  go  tar  rant  In  aaaiaMd  houaing  goino  up 

tMiiHaia  arwta  toa  a«na  battoom  •§  ttiafr  daoanl  houaing  m  Ma  oounfty.  And  act  wa  by  20  panaant  ainoa  1881. 

pMK  toi«aa  Mdad.  oNMran  pvoatad  out  muaL  N  tfw  laai  6  yaara  haa  imi^  ua  any  SpaoMoaSy.  ttw  bH  auVtortna  approidmafto- 

to  MMMtainla  «id  aunto  «id  unotaa  wMh  Mng.  R  Ym  bmn  tm  »w  howrtiaa  and  ttw  ty  tlOJ  bMon  tar  HUO  houaing  progrMna.  of 

anm^watoaoomartaraootoraatoap-  naar-homaiaaa  ««  no«  *npiy  go  aM«y  If  wa  wNoh  86^  bMon  la  tar  aacMon  8  lomMnooma 
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tabttwidaonwiyottaralualgaaingbyln    do  notNng.  \M8wU  maaatva  and  hnmaclata    minann  and  82  bWon  la  tor  pubfc;  houaing 
Mitnanto  not »  tar  huw^  fiablaion.  Fadaral  acdon.  ita  oraatfon  of  a  pamianarN    modamtaaion  and  oonatoicMon.  Tha  Ui  au- 


'Wahmaahourir^oiWalnMaoounbyand  otaaa  of  ra««aaa  ««  to  «w  Inawttabto  and  un-  ihortiM  83.4  b«on  for  n«al  houaing  programa 

•w  ortria  la  now.  oonaotonabta  raaiA.  admWatorad  by  «w  Farmara  Homa  AdmMa- 

KR  4  H|iui81ii  tia  PrMldanra  6^Mr  By  aR  maana.  M  ua  veto  to  paaa  KR  4.  ^.g^^ 

poRoy  of  hourii^  «i^a  and  aoto  ua  back  on  But  M  ua  alao  ooma  back  naart  yMr  to  Rniah  I  wn  p««cul«1y  m^raaaad  by  aonw  of  Ito 

•to  fV«  oaum  by  naMng  a  numbar  of    «w  Job  ttwt  nut  to  dona.                 naw  progrwna  authortzad  by  ttw  bRi,  Indudtag: 

naadad  fciMwww'Ri  m  Fadaial  hauring  pro-  Mr.  BIAOOI.  I  riaa  m  atrang  and  ■nftaaWr  p,^  |go  „^Hon  for  ttw  craalton  of  a  rww 

gwna.  F^ndtag  lor  •»  dawafopman*  o«  5/)00  aupport  of  H.R.  4.  tta  Houaing  and  Comniunt-  ,,„of¥lng  lowi  fund  to  prw«a  aaaiatwtoa  to 

now  puMe  hou*»g  urtla.  ia.000  aacion  aog  »  Panatapmint  and  ."""'ij.MI'M.Pyr*:  ownara  of  tow^nooma  muHttamRy  houaing  tor 

aubaMtaad  apartmanii  tar  tia  aMaiV  and  dto-  Ron  Act  of  1987.  TWa  liuMainn.  m  RdJion  to  ca,^  h^rw^amanta: 

afbtadl  S.00O  aaoton  8  modarata  rafMMMton  baing  a  cowprahanaf^a  and   iiiciRant  b«.  saoond.  8100  mRRon  lor  tto  "Nahamlah" 

"^■^.'■"""^^'g''**^.**"^  'a^'^J^I^STXrTJ^^mSL  Program.  •n^WRa^^undar  wNch  modar- 

andtow^noomatamlaawoddtoraau-  MwaR.7hi<iimpfyla8wlwaw«nttofayw  ^^^woma  IwrtRaa  could  qu^rty  for  815,000 

•w  daoad»tong  rairaat  m  our  r^JMU  nouamg  „cond  mor^iga  lo«ia  to  to  uaad  towanJ  tto 


In  faoognMlon  of  tto 


of  pubRc  houa- 


«id  bagin  to 


tag.  HJi  4  bioiudaa  aawani  prowWona  da-    naad  lor  adaquaito  Fadaral  aupport  for  houa- 


purchaaa  of  homaa  davatopad  by  local  com- 

algnadtoanauf  »at8toprtoaofanaw{ob    "^-^f^^y^Vl,  S^,,>i'i^  r,rt.«i  iinnrt  fnr  ""w^M^Sroo  tar  a  naw  tair  houaing  pro- 

and  a  W^wr  Inoowa  la  not  an  unmanagiabli       EaUmalaa  Indtoato  toat  Fadaraf  airport  tor  ^^^  ^ 

m*jramm  or  ai4c8on  »tm  o"«'«  Jy»;    JJ'S'^X^  *2L!tr  2?? A  "TSirth.  $5  mRRon  tor  a  naw  aftort  to  aaalat 

PXiRc  '»"»^y«^  '^.^^P*^^    !lI2.'7?^l2!SiIr.!2i£!S2t  day  car.  program,  m  pubRc  houamg  m  ordar 

.n«daatacononRc«R.ofton.nto;n    2f5i;j{^,5;;;atl5S::;S^  to^^^^S'lSlin*:  .a« 

•"^""^oX^S  ^Sf  S  daalgnanon  of   100  .narprlaa 


•wir  pralacto  and  would  to  laquirad  to  plwaa 

fet  rant  hR«a  owar  8  mo>«ia  and  to  daduct  10    omy  haa 

of  lartania    lorw  of  our 


In  ttw  dalarmi-    ablad  mtd  aidarty.  Lack  of  F«taral  aupport 


zonaa,  wfitoh  wouU  raoaiva  apadal  traatmant 


SnlSSSrSTJS'aiSrS"^  :7'«;:;;i,;r;iJaSroo;ii5SloTSi;  joh-p   .Hmuiat.   thaa.   aoonon*:aRy   da- 

bRI  toohidaa  aa  waR  a  pRwtalon  gMng  pubRc  ganaiaMon  of  Awartaan  howatoaa  v^to  ara  a    praaaaa  araM. ^^ 

houalngaoanciaa«<aaulhomytoaalaa«>on  Mgic  part  of  Amartean  Rfa  tod^r.  ^JS!l!!Sl!^S!iT^ZSZZ^'^ 

ranli^^lomaMng  wfrich  la  piaRoutaffy  bnpor-  ThapaatlaRtopaatandRlaRmawacid  *SJ?^?!l  r™t!L^!il!^n2^lS 

tani  to  ttia  raahtanto  of  Qtanwood  Houaaa  m  took  to  8*  fubw.  KR.  4  la  Ito  vahWa  »«  gS  KiSi^Z^.2^^^2kSrS 

odwr  mtaMMnooma  pnXacta  wRIIaad  ua  back  down  *a  foadkmard  toa  9~^  ICOBQl  Program.  ■««  «^S  "11;?^^^^ 

hawa  baan  hR  h«d  by  f«:ant  raatoraRon  of  a  oompaaatonato  and  adaquato  g^^^^^'^'^'f^  '^  ^.^"y: 

HJi4ataopro.Maaanaqulla-  naRonal  houaing  poRcy.  At  t*  Rma  wa  aatab-  ^^^Sil'^-^.J^SS^TlJ!^^ 

Ua  aotoRon  to  8w  moraaa  of  uncartrinly  iahad  ow  naRonal  houaing  poRcy  wa  touted  '^^S^  ^^^  ,i^^tJli^^J^i^.' 

about  tia  aRdbflRy  of  rtana  lOr  houaing  aa-  omafwaa  aa  baing  »w  "graal  aodaty."  At  tNa  mananlty  aulhorlza  tto  ^*2!?L?!_^' 

alatoncabyniaMngRctaarRtotaRaRananow  Rma  In  Natory.  aftor  yyra  of  raducbona.  wa  ^^^^''^Z^^''^^  ^^^ 

laakRiV  In  pubRc  houafe^  ahouM  to  oonald-  hava  baan  raduoad  to  toa  "grato  aodaty"  and  Routarly  banaflctol  to  my  homa  araa  of  now 

and  aRglito  tor  aid  and  muat  not  to  awlctod  that  la  a  total  dtograca.                                    ^'r^':„u.^. ■  ■-    - 

«id  8wt.  In  tw  fUlwa.  faiiJaa  wRI  to  aRgUa  In  fact  tt  ia  iiRinalid  that  thara  ara  aoma  3  Aa  an  original  mambar  01  tto  Houaa  saiaa 

tar  houaing  ao  tong  aa  ona  mambar  of  toa  mRRon  homalaw  MMduaia  m  otr  country,  CommHtoa  o" /fl"^  L""?!}^  T*  1*^ 

fhairiiylaadtaanorlagiltftaa  and  ihia  numbar  la  on  ito  riaa.  Partfcularty  doraa  tha  prewlaiona  m  Ify  bRj  oaaRng  ay<  af- 

Tto  ba  ^ao  aamiRatiaa  two  naw  «id  Im-  alawilng  la  Vw  fact  that  mora  and  mora  of  our  darty  and  haraRcappad  houaing.  SpactRcaRy, 

portoit  MRaRwaa  wfrioh  tfKMM  to  notod:  tto  homataaa  «a  woman.  cf**an.  anRra  twiMaa,  ttw  bfll  ai4hortzaa  8821.7  mRRon  in  Racal  yaar 

Houali«Opportw«yQrwtPro9Mi.wNiiiwRI  n*iortRa8.  mantol  paRanta.  and  aWarty  WMd-  1988  for  loana  undar  tto  aacRonJMaktarly 

pnMda  homaownarafiip  opportunRiaa  to  tow-  uata.  Afeaady  Ma  yaar,  wa  hava  takan  ligiala  and    handteappad    houaing    program.    Tto 

Incoma  uibMi  raaldanto  uaing  Ito  aodalmad  Rva  acRon  toat  daarty  damonabalaa  toa  top  maaaiw  aata  an  mtoraat  rate  cap  of  9.25  par- 

■ttahanMT  aftart  In  Rw  128)  Congraaatonai  priority  atahia  wa  haM  attachad  to  toa  homa-  cant  on  luch  toana.  Ttoaa  loana  ara  ai^adad 

OaMol  aa  a  rwRoi^  modal.  «id  Rw  pubRc  laaa  iaaua.  Todaya  bRi  la  totaRy  oonaiatont  to  provtoa  aoma  1^000  addNtonal  and  much 

hou*«  laaidant  wawBamant  daiiiuiiabaRwi  wRh  Rtoaa  paat  aftarti  and  aaaina  ttw  com-  naadad  unNa  of  aMarty  and  handtaappad 

«■  glwa  tonwli  al  20  protacto  prahanal»a  raaponaa  Rwt  la  nioaaaary  to  ad-  houaing  In  our  NaRon. 

I  8m  oounby  Vta  opportwrily  to  nm  «id  draaa   toa   homiliaaniM   criiia   facing   our  H.R.  4  indudaa  anolhar  Important  prowiaton 

n  buRdtaga.  I  «n  tfao  plaaaad  NaRon.  as  waR  aa  olha>-  aubatanRal  houaing-  for  oUar  Amartcana.  who  ara  oflan  caah  poor 

«Ml  8w  Houaa  haa  volad  today  to  roR  back  raiatod  naada.  but  homa  aquRy  rich.  H.R.  4  atdhortsaa  tto 

•w  tonwt  rant  oonbtMRon  tar  aanior  cRtaana  Tto  bB  auRwrtzaa  817.2  bMon  in  Racal  yaar  Sacratary  of  HUO  to  cany  oU  a  damonaba- 

RMlr«  In  aaaiatod  houaing  bom  30  paroant  of  1988  tor  moat  Fadaral  houaing  and  communi-  Ron  program  of  mortgaga  inamnoa  for  2.000 

bwoma  to  8w  p)a4toi«Mi  lawat  of  25  poroant  ty   dawafopmant    programa.    QanaraRy.    tNa  homa  aquity  oonvaraiona.   wharaby  aidarty 

of  kicoma;  wfwt  la  untartunato  and  unfair  ia  Rgura  mpiaaanli  ttw  Racal  yaar  1987  appro-  homaownara  rwalva  monMy  paymanis  baaad 

9m  wa  oouU  not  mualar  8w  volaa  to  roR  prtaRona  lawal  for  Fadaral  houaing  and  com-  on  aocumulalad  aiMty-  Halaoauttiortzaa  tto 

back  ranto  tar  aR  tananto  in  Fadaral  houaing.  munby  dawatopmant  programa.  ptaaanadMI-  awatoaRon  of  date  to  dalannina  naad  and 

Fta«y.  KR  4  paiiiiwiaiiRy  laauRwrtna  Fad-  mant  for  InRaRoa  WhRa  fundtog  incraaaaa  in  damand  among  aUarty  homaownara  for  In- 

anri  ortma  Inaunawa.  bringing  mucfwwadad  ttw  b«  wo  modaat  Rw  bRTa  tandtog  towala  awad  and  uninaurad  homa  aquMy  convaraton 

to  a  pragrHn  wf*:h  ia  viM  to  oonHn-  aia  in  drwnaRc  oonlraat  to  Fadaral  apandtog  mortgagaa.  and  tto  typaa  of  oomraraton  pro- 


of  itoat- 
In 
for 


TNa  prawiatan  provtoaa  «w  naadad  "Inaur- 
Mioa'*  InoanRva  ttwt  landara  hava  lackad  to 
offar  rawaraa  mortgagaa  aa  a  ragular  aan>ioa. 
TNa  bl  wB  aRow  ttta  niciaaary  nattonwMa 
daiiiuiiabaRon  to  to  undartafcan  by  tto  Fadar- 
al Houaing  Authority  [FHA]. 

Mr.  CfwRrnw  RiaNghRmaRwlwaputtNa 
daiiionabaRon  into  aflacL  Homa  aquMy  oon- 


hara  in  tto  Houaa  and 
body  in  recant  yaara,  and  wi 
I  abnRar  prowialona  in  ito  paat  aa  waR.  I 
command  Mr.  Wortlev  tar  hia  aicaRant  af- 
forta  In  tNa  araa. 

TNa  liQlaiaRon  oflara  banaito  to  avary 
Stato  in  tto  oounby,  and  I  am  plaaaad  to  ob- 
aarva  that  my  homa  Stato  of  Naw  Yort(  ia  no 
•MoapRoa  For  axwnpia,  It  la  aabmalad  that 
Now  Yort(  wB  raoaiva  8235  mMton  In  naw 
budgat  authority— or  1,140  naw  unKa-for 
aacRon  202  aMarty  and  handhappad  houaing; 
827  mBton-or  3S0  naw  uNta  for  naw  pubRc 
houaing  conabucMon;  812  mRRon— or  920  naw 
unNa— for  Nahamiah  houaing;  8314  mBton 
undar  tto  Community  Davaiopmant  Btock 
Grant  Program;  arKl  827 
UOAQ  Program 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  tto  vary 
patlama  of  tto  paat  in  tto  araa  of  Fadaral 
houaing  muat  atop  if  we  are  to  reaponataly  ad- 
draaa  (to  aevara  houaing  criaia  facing  our 
Natton.  H.R.  4  wouM  do  that  K  wouU  aat  ua 
on  a  naw  oouraa  of  hope  and  waR  being  for 
mRRonaof  Americana,  wfto  ara  auffering  from 
a  draadtaRy  Inadaquato  auppiy  of  aftontable 
houaing.  TNa  bB  deaanwa  our  abong  aupport. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chainnwi.  I  riae  today 
andioin  my  coRaaguoa  In  aupporRng  paaaage 
of  H.R.  4.  tto  Houaing.  Oornmunlly  Davaiop- 
mant, and  I  lomeleeaneaa  PravonRon  Act  of 
1987.  Doeptte  tto  Importance  of  houeing  and 
community  davatopment  programa,  no  maior 
houatog  legWaRon  haa  baan  enactKl  into  law 
during  tto  ctfrant  Praaktantial  admMabation. 
AcRon  on  ttHa  bB  ia  tong  owardue. 

TNa  lagialaRon  ia  of  parttoular  importance  to 
my  Stato  of  Arionaaa.  H.R.  4  aulhortzaa  $3 
bBton  m  Racal  year  1988  tor  tto  Community 
Davatopment  Btock  Grant  [C06G]  Program, 
axtanda  nval  houaing  programs,  and  grants 
permanent  ineuring  auRwrily  to  tto  Federal 
Houaing  AdmlNabaRon  [FHA].  TNa  laat  provi- 
ia  eapedaiy  aaRant  in  Ight  of  tto  FHA 
in  tto  paat  yaw.  Tto  FHA  shut 
ste  Rmee  toat  year,  a  total  of  51  daya, 
I  Rw  Congraee  laRad  to  paas  a  perma- 
nent FHA  axlenaton  maaaura.  By  ineuring  urv 
intonuptod  lendtog  auttwrity  for  Ito  FHA.  we 
wB  aava  numeroua  famBaa  from  paraonal  dto- 


Tto  rural  houaing  programa  whtoh  H.R.  4 
axlanda  graaby  benaRt  many  in  my  Stato.  Ar- 
kanaaa  has  a  numtor  of  araaa  wfwre  tto 
Fwmera  Home  AdmMabaRon  [FmHA]  ia  tto 
only  aouroe  of  mortgage  credN.  At  leaat  aeven 
oounRea  in  tto  Stato  ara  wMhout  federaRy 
chartared  aawtoga  and  loan  InaRtuMone,  yet 
there  la  no  county  In  Artanaaa  ttwt  does  not 
have  FmHA  ofHce  ctoee  by.  For  many  njral 
Art(ana«w.  FmHA  nral  houaing 
oflar  Ito  only  hopa  of  hotnaownarMp. 


KR.  4  malntaina  currant  houaing  and  oom- 
murtty  davatopmant  programa  at  1987  tovais. 
Thaee  programa  have  liaen  reduced  by  70 
percent  since  1980.  Tto  budget  tor  tto  De- 
parbnent  of  Houaing  and  Urban  Davetopmem 
[HUD]  haa  been  reduced  from  5.3  perosnt  of 
tto  Fadaral  budgat  in  1980  to  1 J  percent  in 
1987.  No  ottwr  aegment  of  tto  economy  haa 
been  cut  eo  draaRcaRy  during  ttiia  Rma.  Had 
ottwr  Federal  progrsms  aa^arienoed  simRar 
reducflona,  tto  Federal  budgat  wouM  to  opar- 
irtlng  at  a  auipkN  today. 

I  aupport  H.R.  4.  tto  Houaing.  Community 
Dawetopment.  and  I  lomalaaanaas  PravenRon 
Act  of  1967,  as  a  reaponaR)to  oommNment  to 
maintaining  houaing  and  community  davetop- 
ment  programa  in  urban  and  rural  America.  I 
urge  my  coReeguea  to  aerto  a  signal  to  tto 
American  peopto  ttiat  houaing  retains  its  poai- 
tton  aa  a  nattonal  priority  by  voting  for  final 

Mr.  RANQEL  Mr.  Chainnwi,  I  underatand. 
and  tto  ganOeman  from  Texas  [Mr.  GoriZA- 
L£Z]  cfwirmen  of  tto  Suboommitlae  on  Houa- 
ing and  Community  Davetopment  of  tto  Com- 
minaa  on  Banking,  Finance  and  UrtMn  Affairs. 
concurs,  that  aacRon  182(bM4)(B)  of  thia  bB  ia 
intanded  to  devatop  reaRaRc  ooata  raflecRng 
ttoapedal  needa  of  houaing  handfcapped  in- 
dMduala.  It  la  further  my  underatandtog,  and 
tto  ganMeman  from  Texaa  again  concurs,  that 
tto  amendment  is  a  recogNtfon  that  tto 
preeent  fair  maricat  rente  and  tto  praaem  total 
davetopment  ooeta  aet  by  regulation  are 
inadaquato  to  addraaa  buRdtog  designB  appro- 
priato  to  meet  tto  neada  of  tto  designatad 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  tock  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WYLEEL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requeata  for  time,  and  I 
yield  b»A  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  subetltute  now  printed  In 
the  reported  bill  shall  be  considered 
by  titles  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment,  and  each  title 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read. 

The  Cleric  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  of  the  bill  is  as 
followK 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houee  of 
Repre$entativeM  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  auenMed, 

SECnON  I.  SB<mT  fTTU  AMD  TAMIM  OP  OOWTWTS 

(at  SaoMT  Tnt*.—ThU  Aet  may  be  cited  a* 
the  "HovMino.  Commntmitt  Devtiopment, 
and  HomOetmeu  Prevention  Aet  of  1987". 

fbJ  Tamlk  or  Coiimm.— 

See.  1.  Short  title. 

See.  2.  Findinot  and  purpoee. 

Ste.  X  Bwdget  compliance. 

TITLE  t—HOVSlNQASStSTASCE 

Subtitle  A—Proomma  Under  United  Statet 
Housing  Act  of  1937 

Pamt  l—QmKKAL  Paovaxua 
Sec  101.  Lower  income  houetno  authoriza- 
tion. 
Sec  102.  Tenant  rental  contrlbutUma. 
Sec  103.  Income    aiotbiUtw    for    aaeUted 
housing. 


Sec  111. 

Sec  lit 

Sec  lis. 

Sec  114. 

Sec  115. 

Sec  119. 
Sec  117. 
Sec  Hi. 

Sec  119. 

Sec  120. 
Sec  121. 

Sec  122. 

Sec  123. 

Sec  124. 

Sec  12S. 

Sec  129. 

Sec  127. 

Sec  129. 

Sec  129. 

Pamt  2—Pvmjc  Bomma 

Publie  houMtno  mmnagement  sfai- 
piVleatfoii. 

iNaercMoiiafv  preferenee  tor  near 
eUeHtfamtUes  in  pubhe  home- 
ing  protects  dissigned  for  Me  el- 
derfy. 

Orants  for  pubUe  housing  deoHop- 
ment 

Limitation  on  puIMe  housimg  de- 
veUtpment  and  assmrance  of 
pubUc  houaing  enoHty  stand 
onU. 

LimifaMon  on  noaptmre  of  fund- 
ing reservations. 

Indian  puhUe  housing. 

PubUc  housing  new  construction. 

Publie  housing  evictions  due  to 
nonpavment  of  rent 

Publie  housiMg  grievance  proce- 
dures. 

Publie  housing  child  care  gnMts. 

Pamnents  for  operation  of  lower 
income  housing  projects. 

Chants  for  comprOtensive  lai- 
provement  ossistanec 

Public  housing  demoHUon  and 
disposition. 

Publie  housing  comprtliensive 
grants. 

Public  housing  resident  manage- 
ment 

Publie  housing  homeownerahip 
and  management  opportuni- 
ties. 

Treatment  of  certain  pubHe  hous- 
ing devtiopment  funds. 

Enern  efficient  publie  housing 
demonstration. 

PubUc  housing  comprehensive 
transition  demonstration. 

Pamt  S—SecnoM  8  AsamAMCK  akd  Onaa 

Pmoomams 

Sec  141.  Section  8  contracts  for  existing 

dweUing  unit*. 
Sec  142.  Section  8  fair  market  rentals  and 

contract  rents. 
Sec  143.  Housing  vouAer  program. 
Sec  144.  Administrative  fee*  for  tectum  8 

certificate  and  housing  voiuA- 

er  programs. 
Sec  14S.  PortabOitg  of  section  8  eertifieates 

andvoudtert. 
Sec  149.  Prohibition  of  denial  of  section  8 

eertifieates    and    vouOiers    to 

residents  of  publie  housing. 
Sec  147.  Nondiscrimination    against    sec- 
tion 8  certi/leate  holders  and 

voudter  holders. 
Sec  148.  Section  8  evictions  due  to  nonpajf- 

mentofrent 
Sec  149.  Additional  provisions  rOating  to 

section  8  program. 
Sec  ISO.  Rental  nhabOitation  and  develop- 

mentgrants. 

Subtitle  B—Multifamaii  Housing 
Management  and  Preservation 

Sec  191.  Prepayment  of  mortgages. 

Sec  192.  Management  and  preservation  of 

HUD-owned  multUOmilm  hous- 
ing protects. 
Sec  193.  Acquisition  of  insured  multlfamav 

housing  profeets. 
Sec  194.  Tenant  partlelpation  in  mmltifamr 

il9  housing  protects. 
Sec  19S.  Troubled     muUtfamilit     housing 

protects. 
Sec  199.  Multifiimav   housing   disposition 

partrtership. 
SubtiOe  C—MuMfamOg  Housing 

Preservation  Loans 

Sec  171.  Purpose 
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am.  tn.  il«AoHlvto9»ovM«io«Mk 

JtaL  IML  nMMMfvJbrlMiui 

ate  in.  AmomU  mmd  eoMWiom  of  I 

ate.  ifC,  JMtt^nOy  BomHmg  PrmtrvutUm 


Smx  i77.  JUviiteMoiu. 

ate.  in.  JvMoHMtfoit  ar«»pra9H««OML 

AmMMU  i>-0<lkar  J7oiuta«  ilMtoteiiM 


Jta.  MX.  L4NtUsM<m  on  amovnt  to  to  i»- 
nrtd  itnd*r  National  Houaing 
Act 

Ste.  30X  LimitaUom  om  fmUftl  Houtimo 
AdwUnUtroUcm  intwoMet  prt- 

Ste.  JM.  TrmatmttiU  of  cloHne  eotU  in 
HngU  ftmUv  mortaaoe  inaur- 


lit  HoMta«/brM«. 
ate.  liX  ateUan  U$  kom»ao»m»r^i9 


IML  Bomatma/ar  flU  tidartg  and  kandi- 


pro- 


194.         .    . 

1$$.  Pncadmrm  mmd  poHetm  fitr  m»Mr 

datont  ntnt  yagi— m  ta  a»- 

aUtadhomtbiaA>r»0tU*rh. 
ate.  lat.  UodiJIcmHam  of  rmtrtfehon  <m  mm 

or  uiMmI  AoMtaf  6v  oHciu. 
ate.  l$r.  PrttmMma  frmmd  mmd  mbmae  in  Dt- 

pmrtrntent     of    BOmatme     and 

Ortmm  Dtwtktfmttnt  progmna. 
ate.  IBS.  Mntm  eoneenmtion  in  maaiUed 

hotaina. 
aac  iM  AnMwtt  raaort  on  ekmmcterUttea 

Of/^mtfUm  ta  aaatattd  homaing. 
ate.  lU.Uaa    of    eartmin     ateaaa     rantti 

ektraaa  for  aaaiatanee  /or  trou- 
m«U</tomtfv       houaino 


Ste.  3»S.  LimUaUom  onuaeof  tingU  famUy 

morlaaoa  tmaurtuuse  by  invaa- 

ton, 
ate.  99t.  AeHona    to    radrtea    toaata    under 

aingla  /temiiy  mortoage  inaur- 

once  progroM. 
aac  SOT.  Inawttnea  of  grttdwattd  pajpnent 

morigtgaa. 
ate.  3M.  Raflnanetng   mortgage   inanranee 

for  hoapitala,   nuraing  homea, 

inUrmedtate     eara    faeiHtlta. 

and  board  and  cart  homaa. 
ate.  309.  Mortgage   inanranoe  /or  nwraina 

Hornet,    Intarmadiata   cart  /a- 

eOitita.   ami   board  and  oara 

homaa. 
ate.  319.  RaqtirammU  of  8taU  approval  /or 

mortgage  inaurance  for  hoapi- 


aae.  19L  Homamg  dtmomatruUon  pniaet. 

ate.  192.  naxMt  ambtUg  aaaiatanee  /or  ear- 
teto  bfOtMbtg  preiteU /or  lidtr- 
l»  or  handteapptd  /emitiea. 

ate.  193.  txehuion  ofhomaing  luaiatanea  aa 
income 

aae.  194.  atata-aidad  atetton  23$  profecU 

ate.  19S.  Houaing      aaaiatanee      laehnieal 


TITLE  n— RURAL  HOVSINQ 
ate.  291.  Program  authoriaatUma. 
ate.  202.  lneow»tltveU/or/amawaigibaitv. 
Sec  20X  DeftniUon    of    verg    Urw-income 


Sec  204.  Rural  homatng  eaerow  accounta. 
ate  209.  Rural   hfomtiag   guaranteed    loan 

demonatttMaaL 
Ste.  200.  RunU  rtntat  houHng  diaplactment 

prevention. 
ate.  207.  Rtquirewtent  of  loeal  eonaultation 

/or  domtetic  /arm  labor  houa- 


Sec  209.  Definition  of  domeatic  farm  labor. 
Sec  209.  Limitation  of  /aaa  on  rural  rental 

ttouaing  loaaa. 
aac  210.  Con/ormamee     with     low-income 

houaing   tax  eradU  aUgibUUn 

aac  ill.  atetlon  SIS  optratlng  reaerve  and 
aquUg  contribution  require' 
mtnta. 

ate  212.  Rural  area  ^aaai/leatlon. 

Ste  213.  Proeaduraa  /or  rtduetUra  of  inter- 
aatertdlU 

ate  214.  Rental  aaaiatanee  tenant  contribu- 
tion. 

aac  21S.  Rural  houaing  praaeroatlon  grant 


ate  219.  atudg  of  mortgage  credit  in  rural 
araaa. 

aac  217.  DcM  aatOamant  authoritt  of  Secre- 
tary. 

ate  219.  Rural  houaing  technieal  amend- 

tTTLM  ni-MORTOAOB  UtaURANCM  AMD 
aaCONDART     MORTQAQE      HARKMT 
PROQRAHa 
aubHOeA—rHA  Mortgage  Inauranee 


auOtoritw 


UMI 


ate  301.  Permanent    inauranee 
/orWUA. 


ate  311.  Mortgage  inauranee  /or  puJblie  hoa- 
pitala. 

Ste  31t  Mortgage  inauranee  on  Hawaiian 
home  landi  and  Indian  reaar- 
vationa. 

Sec  31t  Oo-inauranee  program. 

Sec  314.  Inereaae  in  authorita  to  inaura  aOr 
Juatable  rate  tingU  jamUw 
mortgagee. 

Sec  31S.  PenaMta  fbr  eguitwtlmming. 

Bee  319.  Authoritw  /or  Secretary  to  impoae 
civil  money  penaltlet. 

Sec  317.  Home*  equity  eonvenion  mortgage 
inauranee  demonttration. 

See  319.  Aaaurance  of  adtquate  proceaaing 
of  applicationt  /or  loan  and 
mortgage  inauranee 

Sac  319.  CloHng  of  any  office  prohibited 
be/are  completion  of  certain 
ttudiea. 

Sec  320.  Prohibition  of  requirement  of  min- 
imum principal  loan  amount 

Sec  321.  Study  of  voluntary  ttandarda  for 
modular  homaa. 

Sec  32t  Repeal  of  requirement  to  piMiah 
prototype  houaing  cotta  for  1- 
to  4-fiimily  dwelling  unite. 

Sec  323.  DotMe  damaget  remedy  for  unau- 
thoriaed  uae  of  muWamily 
Houaing  proftet  aaaeta  and 
income 

Sec  324.  MiacOlantoua  mortgage  inaurance 
proviaiona. 

Sec  325.  Inereaae  in  maximum  mortgage 
amount  under  aingle  fiimily  in- 
auranee program. 

Sec  329.  Calculation  of  maximum  mort- 
gage amount  under  tingle 
family  inaurance  program. 

Sec  327.  Approval  of  individual  reaidential 
water  purification  or  treat- 
ment unite. 

Sec  329.  Direct  loant  to  prevent  defauUa  by 
multi/amily  profeeta. 

Sec  329.  Expiration  of  oerti/lcatea  of  rea- 
aonabla  value 

Sec  330.  Regulation  of  rente  in  inaured 
profeeta. 

See  331.  Mortgage  inaurance  technical 
amendmentt. 

Subtitle  a— Secondary  Mortgage  Market 

Programt 

Ste  341.  Limitationt  on  certain  teeondary 

mortgage  market  feea. 
Sec  U2.  PUMA  cumulative  voting. 


ate  U3.  Permanent  authority  to  punAaae 

teeond    mortgagee    on    tingle- 

famUy  propertite 
Sac  344.  Period  for  approval  of  aetUmt  of 

PNMA. 
Ste  US.  Prohibition     of    limitation     on 

PHLMC  mortgagt  operatlona. 
Ste  349.  Limitation  on  ONMA  guaranttea 

0fmortgage4)aektdateurltiea. 

TITLE  IV-COMMVttny  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  MtSCELLANEOVS  PROGRAMS 

SubtitU  A—Omimunity  and  Neighborhood 
Dev^opmant  and  Preaervation 

Ste  401.  Community  development  authori- 
aationa. 

Ste  402.  Targeting  of  benefltt  to  peraona  of 
low  and  moderate  income 

Sec  403.  City  and  county  ^aaai/leationa. 

See  404.  CaleuUtlon  of  median  income  for 
nonentitlement  areat. 

Sec  409.  Statement  ofactivitiet  and  review. 

See  409.  Alleviation  of  laJtefront  flooding 
anderoelon. 

Sec  407.  Activitiet  to  preaerot  and  expand 
lower  income  houaing. 

Sec  409.  Houaing  aitittanee  plane 

Sec  409.  Economic  development  ttrategy. 

See.  410.  Citlaen  participation  plan. 

Sec  411.  Oonaerving  neighborhooda  and 
houaing  by  prohibiting  dia- 
plaeemenL 

See  412.  Community  development  block 
grant  public  terviee  activitiet. 

Sec  413.  Limited  new  conttruetion  of  hoot- 
ing under  community  develop- 
ment block  grant  program. 

See  414.  StaU  certifieatloru  for  receiving 
community  devOopment  block 
granta  /or  nanerMHement 
areat. 

Sac  41S.  MuUiyear  and  multipurpoae  die- 
tributiont  /or  nonentUlement 
areat. 

See  419.  Adminiatrative  expenaet  of  Statet 
dittributlng  /undt  to  nonenti- 
tlement areat. 

Sec  417.  Community  development  Nock 
grant  loan  guaranteet. 

Sec  419.  Urban  development  action  grant 
aetocMon  criteria. 

Sec  419.  Prohibition  on  ute  of  urban  devO- 
opment  action  grantt  /or  buti- 
nett  reloeationt. 

Sec  420.  Conterving  neighborhoodt  and 
houting  try  prohibiting  dit- 
plaeement 

Sec  421.  Prohibition  on  ute  of  community 
deveUtpmentt  /undt  to  inereaae 
market  ahare  of  nondomeatie 
corporationa. 

Sec  422.  Urban  homeateading. 

See  42X  ROuMlitatlon  loant. 

Sec  424.  Neighborhood  ReinvettmeiU  Cor- 
poration. 

Sec  42S.  Neighborhood  development  demon- 
ttration program. 

Sec  429.  Park  Central  New  Community 
ProfecL 

Sec  427.  Limitation  on  recapture  of  certain 
reaarvatioru  ofattittance 

Sec  429.  Ute  of  urban  renewal  land  diapoal- 
tion  proceeda  and  certain  other 
community  development  /undt. 

See  429.  Ragulatlont  to  implement  CDBO 
provitiont  of  Houting  and 
Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  of 
1993. 

Sec  430.  Community  devOopment  tetAnical 
amendmenta. 


Subtitla  B—Plood  and  Crime  Inaurance 
Programt 

Sec  441.  Extenaion  of  flood  inaurance  pro- 

See.  44t  ExtentUm  af  crime  inturanoe  pro- 
QrO'ViL 

Sec  44L  Studies  unAer  national  flood  in- 
9%ranc€  proQrafft, 

Ste  444.  aOttduU  /or  payment  oj  /load  in- 
•tifvnoe  /or  ttmetarea  an  land 
aubiaet  to  imminent  ooOajMe  or 
tubeidenee 

ate  44S.  Moratorium  on  certain  flood  in- 
auranee reguUMona  relating  to 
mobOehomee 

ate  449.  Flood  and  cHme  inaurance  tedini- 
eal  amendmente 
SubHtU  C—MiaeOlanaout  Programt 

Sec  491.  Fair  houaing  initioHvet  program. 

Sec  492.  OoOtetlon  0/ certain  data. 

Ste  493.  Regulatory  authority. 

Ste  4M.  TYmely  jwyment  o/titteontraetoTS. 

Sec  49S.  Reaeartli  and  development 

See  499.  Home  mortgage  diadoaure 

See  447.  Leadrbaaed  paint  polaoning  pre- 
vention. 

Ste  tfM.  OovnMlinff. 

Sec.  499.  Median  area  income 

Sec  470.  Removal  of  maximum  /te  /or 
interatate  land  aalet  reglttra- 
Uon. 

ate  471.  Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conter- 
vatlonBank. 

Sec  472.  Annual  reporting  of  innovative 
houaing  and  rteighbothood  de- 
velopment by  nonprofita. 

See  473.  Report  on  employment  opportuni- 
tiea /or  lower  Income  peraona. 

Ste  474.  Manufdctured  houaing  conatruc- 
tion  and  aafety  ttandardt. 

See  475.  irieoeOoneoiu  pnvrame  tecftnieai 
amendmente. 
TITLE  V-NEHEMUH  HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS 

Sec  SOI.  Statement  of  purpoae 

See  502.  Deflnitiont. 

Sec  SOX  Attittanee  to  nonproJU  organiea- 
tlont. 

Sec  504.  Ute  of  attittanee 

Sec  505.  Program  requlremente 

See  509.  Termt  and  conditiont  of  attitt- 
anee 

Sec  507.  Program  telection  criteria. 

Ste  509.  Dlttributlon  of  osaietance  to  non- 
profit organiaationt. 

See  509.  NOtemiah  Houaing  Opportunity 
Fund. 

Sec  510.  ilnnnoZ  report 

See  511.  ReguUMona. 

See  512.  Authorlaatlon  of  approprlationa. 
TITLE  VI— ENTERPRISE  ZONE 
DEVELOPMENT 

Sec  901.  Detignation  ofenterprlte  aonet. 

Sec  902.  Evaluation  and  reporting  requlre- 
mente 

Sec  90X  Interaction  with  other  Federal 
proQramM. 

Sec  904.  Waiver  or  modification  of  houting 
and  community  development 
rulet  in  enterprlte  aonee 

Sec  905.  Coordination  of  Houaing  and 
urban  development  programt 
In  enterprlte  aonee 

Sec  909.  Coordination  with  CDBG  and 
UDAGprograme 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  fn»n  Texas  Otx. 
Oohzaue]  rise? 

PABUAMBRAKT  DOUntT 

BIr.  WYIJE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  reoogniaed? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
WtlhI. 

Mr.  WYIilK  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
under  the  rule  I  am  entitled  to  offer  a 
substitute  first;  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  had  al- 
ready recognised  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  be  recognised  on  that,  we  had 
agreed  to  have  the  en  bloc  perfecting 
amendments  offered  first,  and  then  we 
will  entertain  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  permissi- 
ble under  the  rule. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gohzalb]. 


AMMumrs  uffuut  bt  is 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman, 
ptirsuant  to  the  rule.  I  offer  amend- 
ments to  a  number  of  provisions  con- 
tained in  "SLR.  4. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendments. 

The  text  of  the  amendments  is  as 
follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Oohzaixe: 
Psce  IS.  atrlke  lines  9  through  30  and  insert 
the  f ollowlns: 

(b)  ADJUSTS)  IHCOMB.— 

(1)  Sectkm  XbXS)  of  the  United  States 
Houslnf  Act  of  1937  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C); 

(B)  by  strikinc  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subpantgrapb  (D)  and  inserting  ";  and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  10  percent  of  the  earned  income  of 
the  famny,  in  the  case  of  a  family  In  which 
any  member  pays  taxes  imposed  under 
chapter  3  or  31  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  19M.". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  becmne  eff  ecttve  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  October  1, 
1987,  i^ilebever  occurs  later. 

Page  26,  strike  line  14.  and  insot  the  fol- 
lowing (and  conform  the  table  of  contents 
accordingly): 

-SSC  IIT.  LOCATKW  OF  AOQUIBED  BOWING.'-. 

Page  37.  strike  line  1  and  aU  that  foUows 
through  page  31.  line  17,  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 
aac  iml  public  BoiniNG  cmu)  cabs  cbantb. 

(a)  PKOOKAlf  Adihoutt.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall,  to  the  extent  am>roved 
tn  appropriation  Acts,  carry  out  a  demon- 
stration program  of  making  grants  to  non- 
profit organliatlofis  to  sssist  such  organln- 
tions  in  providing  child  care  sovlces  In 
lower  incomf  >«'«i«»wg  projects  for  lower 
Income  famlllea  who  reside  in  public  bous- 
ing. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shaU  design  the  pro- 
gram described  In  paragraph  (1)  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  the  avallabOtty  of 
child  care  services  In  lower  Income  housing 
projecU  facilitates  the  employabillty  of  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  children  residing  In 
public  housing. 

(3)  The  program  described  In  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  demonstra- 
tion program  carried  out  under  sectkm  333 
of  the  F""«*"r  and  Uri>an-Rural  Recovery 
Act  of  1963. 


(b)  BuannjTT  fob  AasnxuRB.— The  8eo- 
retory  may  make  a  srant  to  a  oonprattt  or- 
r'"«~»«'«"  for  ehfld  eore  services  In  a  lower 
income  houring  projeet  only  if — 

(1)  prior  to  receipt  of  ssrtstsnnw  under  this 
section,  a  diQd  care  aervloes  program  is  not 
in  opeimtiao  in  the  project; 

(3)  the  public  housing  agency  agrees  to 
provide  suitable  factHtles  tot  the  provisian 
of  child  care  services; 

(3)  the  chad  care  services  program  in  the 
project  wHl  serve  preacho(d  aiUdrcB  during 
the  day,  school  children  after  school,  or 
both,  in  order  to  permit  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  such  children  to  obtain,  re- 
train, or  train  for  emidoyment; 

(4)  the  chUd  care  serrioes  program  tn  the 
project  Is  designed,  to  the  extent  praetiea- 
ble,  to  Involve  the  participation  of  the  par- 
ents of  chUdren  benefiting  from  sudi  pro- 
gram; 

(5)  the  ChUd  care  aervloes  program  in  the 
project  is  designed,  to  the  extent  practteo- 
ble,  to  employ  in  part-time  posltlans  elderiy 
individuals  who  reside  in  the  lower  Income 
houshig  project  involved;  and 

(6)  the  ChUd  care  sorloes  program  In  the 
project  complies  with  all  applicable  state 
and  local  laws,  regulatkns,  and  orrtinannes. 

(c)  AixocATidB  or  Assxsxamcb.— In  provid- 
ing grants  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shaU- 

(1)  give  priority  to  wmproflt  organtetlons 
providing  chOd  care  services  tn  lower  tnoome 
housing  projects  in  which  reside  the  largest 
number  of  preschool  and  sdiool  children  of 
loww  income  familtes; 

(3)  seek  to  ensure  a  reasonable  distifbu- 
tion  of  such  grants  between  urban  and  rural 
areas  snd  among  nonproflt  cnganlaatknis 
providing  ChOd  care  servloes  In  lower  Income 
hou^ng  projects  of  varying  stBes;  and 

(3)  aoA  to  provide  sudi  grants  to  the  larg- 
est numbo*  of  nonproflt  organtaatkms  prao- 
ticoble,  considering  the  amount  of  funds 
available  under  this  section  and  the  finan- 
cial lequlrements  of  the  particular  child 
care  services  programs  to  be  established  In 
the  lower  Income  housing  projects  for  irtilch 
applications  are  submitted  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  AmtmsTBATivx  Pxovisiaos.— 

(1)  Ain^llcatlons  for  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion ShaU  be  made  by  nonprofit  organisa- 
tions (In  consultation  with  public  housing 
agencies)  in  such  form,  and  according  to 
such  procedures,  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

(3)  Any  n(Hiproflt  organlitloo  receiving  a 
grant  imder  this  section  may  use  such  grant 
only  for  operating  yrpfntf  and  minor  ren- 
ovations of  facilities  neoeasary  to  the  provi- 
sion of  child  care  servloes  under  this  seetkxL 

(3)  The  Secretory  sliall  cooduet  periodk; 
evaluations  of  eadi  chUd  care  services  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  section  for  pur- 
poses of — 

(A)  determining  the  etfecttveness  of  such 
program  in  providing  chUd  care  servloes  and 
permitting  the  parents  or  guardians  of  chil- 
dren residing  In  public  bousing  to  obtain,  re- 
train, or  train  for  emirioyment;  and 

(B)  ensuring  rffmpHwr***  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

(4>  No  proviskm  of  this  section  may  be 
construed  to  authoriie  the  Secretary  to  es- 
tablish any  heol^  safety,  educational,  or 
other  standards  with  respect  to  ehUd  care 
services  or  fadlltlf  aaristed  with  grants  re- 
ceived under  this  section.  Su^  services  and 
faeilttles  shaU  comply  with  all  applicable 
State  and  local  laws,  regulations,  and  ordi- 
nances, and  all  requirements  established  by 
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I  ttutmgh  •  and 


k— Th*  rund  abaU  ( 

Mda  wnttehia  to  the 

1  »t(fXS)  of  ttM  HattonU 

Aot:  (S)  HUT  UBount  npaUl  on  a 

dw  thk  nMlUt:  utA  (S) 


(A)  by 
«|Mr 


or  an  pajtiic 
at  tamOw  liiooaio  for  rent' 


(B)  by 


•0 


not."  UUr 


IM.  atrOM  llDM  1«  Uutwili  »  vad 
ttM  floDoviiic  (and  eautonn  the  table 
a<  oonlaBta  aeeordiiicly): 


(DTtM 
ttaa 

KbXS)  of  ttaa  Utattad 
IMT. 

(S>  TIM 
projaor  and  "^ibtte 


baf«  ttM 
Id  aaetlan  MbKl) 
Aetofim. 


a(bX«>  of  ttM  ODttad  I 
IMT. 

(4)'nMtan 
latarr  of  Booitac  and  TMmb  : 
(S)  AonoH 

la  aottMrtaod  to  ba  approprtetad  to 

oat  ttM  prwIiioBa  of  thla  aactton 

Cor  flaeal  yaar  IMI.  Any  aoBoant 

ttUa 


ttMfollowtaw: 
To 

AOBCT 

KaXl)  of  ttM 
Oiritad  atataa  Booabw  Act  of  Itn  la  aBMDd- 
ad  by  addliw  at  tteand  tha  UOarnhm  imv 

•  pntalle  taeoilncacHHV  iMa  fkOad  to  taka 
ttM  aettona  lamiliad  to  aatMit  aa  aBcaptablB 
audlloBa  ttealy  b^k  In  ii'f«'«i»~»  vttta 
elMpUr  n  of  tttta  tl.  Unltod  SUtaa  Code. 
ttM  aaentary  aaay  an  aim  for.  and  pay  tlM 
of.  tha  audit.  In  and 

wtthhoid.  tnm 
payaUa  to  tlM  aponey 

to  pay  for 
ttaa  faaannabin  eoato  of  oopdimtlnp  an  ae- 
Indndlnc  whan  appraprlata. 
the  laMonatala  eoata  of  ■wnwintlnp  wiTlwa 
to  piaoa  tba  apaiey'a  booka  and 

I  T«.  aftar  Una  IX  Inaart  the  foUowlnr 
(e)  auMmia  DaxL— The  proflrtona  of 
ttak  MotloB  itaall  boeoiaa  aCfaettva  on  Um 
date  of  111!  wiailiHMil  iif  thla  Act,  or  Oeto- 
bor  1.  IMT.  whMMVw  oeeora  latar. 
Papa  •«.  aftar  Itaa  M.  Inaoft  the  foDowInc: 
OD  OoamumBCTT.  Sacflon  KexaxO  of 
ttaa  DBItad  Stataa  Bonilnc  Act  of  ItIT  la 


MiCfXS)  of  ttM  NattoDal  Bourtnc 

(1)  by  I Ilm  bafora  ttaa  ported  at  ttaa 

•Bd  of  ttaa  flnt  antanoa  ttaa  foDovInc:  "or 
aoMttla  C  of  tttla  I  of  ttaa  Hooalnc.  Oommu- 

vantlon  Aet  of  IMT":  and 

(1)  by  liiaMllin  bafore  ttaa  parted  at  ttaa 
and  of  ttaa  aaeond  aantanea  ttaa  foDoarliw:  ", 
and  not  mon  ttaan  tM.OM.OM  Bfay  be  ao 
aifjHvnd  for  any  flaeal  year  for  tranafar  to 

In  Bubtttle  C  of  title  I  of  the 

COaonumlty    De»alopM>ent.    and 

Promitlan  Aet  of  lOrr. 

Pace  lis.  atrike  Unee  1  ttaroocfa  T  and 

ttaa  folkiwtaic  (and  oonfonn  ttaa  table 

of  eontanta  aeeordlnsly): 

acta*. 

(a)8tAXS-i 

(1)  aaotlOB  n«fX4)  of  ttaa  Nattanal  Hoaa- 
liw  Aet  IB  amended  by 
eentum"  and  tnaartinc  "IM  i 

(S)  Baetten  MUp)  of  ttaa  Hooalnc  and 
Urban  Deialupmept  Act  of  lOM  le  i 
by  Btilkliw  "M  par  eeotum"  and 
"100  pareant". 

(b)  InamrnM  Auinumr.  Bactlon  nO(n) 
of  tbe  NattaMl  Hooalnc  Aet  la  amaitded  by 
addtaw  at  ttaa  and  ttaa  foOoartnc  new  aen- 
tanee:  "A  raortcace  may  be  Inaurad  under 
ttali  aeetten  aftar  ttae  date  In  ttaa 
■nnlanne  In  ordw  to  retlnanee  a 
Imtred  undv  ttala  aeetlan  or  to  tinanee  por- 
aoant  to  auheerWan  <JXS)  ttaa  porobaee.  by  a 
ooopaimttve  or  nonprofit  eorporatlan  or  aa- 
■odatki.  of  a  projeet  ■aMrturt  under  thla 


.  are  paytnc 
of  fkaaUy  taeoaae  for  i 
b«Mliw". 

(»)  PwacnpiM  (4)  and  (»)  of  aeetlan  0(k) 
of  ttae  United  Stataa  Hooalnc  Act  of  lOST 
by  atrikkw  "tale"  eadi  plaoa  It 
Mirttnc  "ttaeir". 
lOT,  »'-g«»««^  on  Una  14.  atrike  "(aa 
by  Mitiaefrinn  (d)  of  thla  aectteB)  le 
furttaer"  and  liMert  "la". 

Pace  lOT.  Una  10.  atiika  "(er  and  Ineert 
"(dr. 

Pace  104.  after  Una  12.  Inaert  ttaa  foUow- 
tnc  (and  inileelcnatri  tbe  aubeequent  aee- 
tkma.  and  oonf  oem  tbe  table  of  oootenta.  ao- 
oordtaicly): 
■PC  tiL  MANUVAcnniD  watmata. 

Section  Ma(e)  of  ttae  Hou«b>c  Act  of  1»40 
la  amended  by  addliw  at  ttaa  end  tbe  foUow- 
lnr 

"(S)  A  loan  ttaat  may  be  made  or  tnaured 
under  thla  aaetlon  wUta  iiminrt  to  a  manu- 
Caetored  home  on  a  pannanMit  foundation, 
or  a  nanufaeturod  borne  on  a  permanent 
foundation  and  a  lot,  aball  be  repayable 
of«r  ttae  aama  period  as  would  be  appUcable 
under  aaetlan  MKb>  of  tbe  National  Houa- 
incAet.". 

to.  UMN  ruMienn  pt  NOMnunr  omia- 

miATIOM. 
Section  Ml  of  ttae  Hooalnc  Aet  of  IMt  la 
by  addinc  at  tbe  end  tbe  f  oUowlnc 


Pace  IM.  after  Une  7.  tnaert  ttae  f<dlowlnc 
(and  rwlealcnitr  the  eubeequent  eectlona. 
and  eonform  ttae  table  of  eontenta.  aoeord- 
Incly): 


(1)  by 


dated  »"«<  eonparabla 

ontta"  and  liiaiiiliiw  ttaa  follow- 

and  unaaalBted  unite  of 

qoaUty  and  ace  In  ttae 


I  ttae  f oOewInc  new 
or  appropriate 
mitA  aiibmit 
to  ttaa  prajoet  oemar  a  oonvaraMUty  atody 
not  later  tJMnMdaya  before  ttae  amhwrea- 


IM.  mam  ■JOHurr 
mi 

Section  101  of  ttae  Hooalnc  ond  Urban  De- 
vekipment  Aet  of  IMS  le  amended- 

(1)  by  atriklnc  ttae  aeoond  aentence  of  eub- 
aeettaKeXlkand 

(1)  by  atriklnc  aubeeetlon  (k)  and  tnaertlnc 
ttae  f oUowInc: 

"(k)  In  Mkiiillm  indhrlduala  or  tamOlee  to 
be  imlatnil  under  thla  aectlon  In  aooordanoe 
vttta  ttae  eUcfbmty  erltarla  and  proeadurm 
eatabMahed  under  auhaectloti  (eXl).  tbe 
pra)eet  owner  aball  cl*e  preference  to  taidl- 
Tldoala  of  »"«"«—  who  are  oeeupyinc  eob- 
booiinc  are  paytnc  more  ttaan  M 
,  of  family  »»«i<«««*  for  rent,  or  are  tn- 
voluntarily  iWfnrfT~'*  at  the  time  they  are 
hooalnc  laalatennii  under  thli 


"(h)  Par  ttae  purpoam  of  ttala  title,  ttae 
term  ileirtinaiiiiil  eoet'  ebaD  Include  tbe 
[.»<*«jiiiy  of  loan  and  crant  appUcatlana 
and  aetkiiM  related  thereto  by  public  and 
private  nonprofit  la tanlmtlnni  tax  exempt 
under  ttae  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1000.". 

Pace  lit.  atrike  Une  S  and  aU  ttaat  foUowa 
throucta  pace  IM.  line  1  and  Inaert  the  fol- 
lowlnc  (and  conform  the  table  of  contents 
according): 
ac  «4.  CBANGB  n  DcnmnoN  or  ▼nBUN. 

Tbe  National  Houatnc  Act  la  amended— 

(1)  by  liMertlnc  before  ttae  period  at  tbe 
end  of  tbe  flret  nndeelcnated  paracraph  of 
aectlon  aOS(bX2)  tbe  foUowtnr  ".  except 
that  pwewM  fliilletinc  In  the  armed  f oroee 
after  September  7.  IMO.  or  enterinc  actlre 
duty  aftar  October  14.  IMl.  ahaU  have  their 
ellcfbOlty  detemlned  In  accordance  with  eeo- 
tlon  llOSA(d)  of  tttle  U.  United  Statea 
Code":  and 

(1)  by  Inaerttnc  before  tbe  awntnolon  at 
the  end  of  aeetkm  mXdXIXAXl)  the  foUow- 
lnr ".  except  that  penona  enUarint  In  ttae 
armed  foroee  after  September  7.  IMO.  or  en- 
terinc active  duty  after  October  14.  IMl. 
shaU  have  their  ellclbaity  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  aeetlan  S10SA(d)  of  title  M. 
United  Statee  Code". 

Pace  aM.  atrike  Une  31  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows throocta  pace  SIS,  line  11.  and  Inaert 
ttae  foUowlnr 


taiy- 

provalof  the 


[  on  Une  11. 1 

by  ttae 
;  "provMoB  ie<iuliluc  ttae  ap- 
'  for  prepayment". 


lO.  atrike  Unee  14  throucb  19  and 
ttaefoUowtaw: 
(e)  LowMi  bwoia  HooaoM.— 
(1)  Ttae  fbst  aentence  of  aeetlan  0(a)  of 
ttae  United  Stataa  Houaliw  Act  of  1047  la 
M~— M*»«i  by  UiaeiUuc  "Tbe"  before  "Secre- 
tary". 

(3)  Section  4(cX4XA)  of  ttae  United  Statee 
Hoiislnc  Aet  of  1097  le  i 


WlCT  to  1 

anLimiBT  npiALim. 

(a)  Iji  Oonui Title  n  of  the  National 

wniMitwiy  Act  (as  "— M**^  by  section  415  of 
thla  Act)  Is  furttaer  anMndad  by  addinc  at 
ttae  end  ttae  f  oUowtnc  new  aeetlan: 


"AoraoaiTT  fOB 


"8K.  SH.  (a)  Iii( 

"(1)    Whenever    a .-_    -_ 

under  section  3M.  a  lender  boldtnc  a  con- 
tract of  liMuranoe  under  title  I.  or  an  Indi- 
vidual vlolatea  any  of  the  requlrementa  of 
ttato  Aot.  aa  eat  forth  In  subeeetlan  (b).  ttae 


a  elvfl  money  penalty 

or  Individual  In 

•f  ttala  aae- 

be  In  addttloB  to 

any  ottaar 


on  ttaa 

aoeardanea  wltta  ttae 

tlon.  This  penalty 

any  avaflable  olvfl 

available  elvfl  or  criminal  penalty,  and  may 

ba  Impnaail  wtaottaar  or  not  ttaa  Secretary 

tmpoaea  ottaw  admlnlatiatlva  aanetlaaa. 

"(3)  Ttaa  amount  of  ttae  penalty  omy  not 
$1.0M  for  each  vlolatlan.  as  deter- 
by  tbe  Secretary,  except  ttaat  ttae 
1  penalty  for  aU  vtolatliwia  by  a 
partleular  moctcacee.  lender,  or  Individual 
durliv  any  1-year  parted  abaU  not  eiocinil 
$1.0M.OOO.  In  ttaa  oaae  of  a  oontlniitnc  vioU- 
tlon.  aa  determined  by  ttae  Secretary,  each 
day  Shan  oonatltute  a  aeparmte  vtelatlcn, 

"(b)  Vioijaxagn  worn  Wncn  Pbultt  Mat 
Be  IiiroaBL— The  Secretary  may  tanpoaa  a 
dvfl  BMoey  penalty  under  subeeetlan  (a)  for 
any  of  ttaa  f oDowlnc  vtelatlons  by  a  mottca- 
cee.  lendsr.  or  Individual: 

"(1)  Unlam  expreaaly  permitted  by  statute 
or  reculatlon.  tranafar  of  a  mortcace  In- 
sured under  aaetlon  SM  to  amortcacee  not 
approved  by  ttae  Secretary,  or  tranafar  of  a 
loan  to  a  tranaf  eree  ttaat  Is  not  boUUnc  a 
oontraet  of  Ineuranee  under  title  L 

"(3)  Failure  of  a  nonaupervlBed  mortcacee. 
aa  defined  by  ttae  Secretary— 

"(A)  to  seciecate  aU  eacrow  funds  received 
from  a  mortcacor  for  cround  rente,  taxee. 
aaaeeamcnta.  and  Inauraaoe  premluma:  or 

"(B)  to  depoott  audi  funds  In  a  special  ac- 
count with  a  financial  Inatttutlaa  wbcoe  ao- 
ooonta  are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Depoalt 
Inauianoe  Oarpcratlon.  ttae  Federal  Savlnci 
and  Loan  mauranee  Oorporatlan.  or  tbe  Na- 
tional Credit  union  Admlnlatratlon. 

"(4)  Dleburaal  of  eecrow  funds  for  any 
puzpoae  ottaar  ttaan  tbe  puipoae  for  which 
su^  funds  are  received. 

"(4)  Submlsston  to  ttae  Secretary  of  tnfor- 
matlcn  that  the  mortcacee.  lender,  or  Indi- 
vidual knew  was  false,  in  coniMcUan  with 
any  mortcace  Inaured  under  eectlon  an,  or 
any  loan  that  la  covered  by  a  contract  of  in- 
surance under  title  L 

"(S)  HIrInc  or  retalnlnc  In  employment  an 
officer,  director,  principal,  or  employee  with 
knowledce  that,  at  tbe  time  of  hire  or  a^ille 
In  employment  (as  appropriate),  tbe  person 
was  under  suspension  or  debaroMnt  by  the 
(Wt  iHai  J 

"(4)  SubmlaBlon  of  a  falae  ootltlcatlon  to 
the  Secretary. 

"(7)  Faflnre  to  comply  with  an  amend- 
ment, oerttfleatlan.  or  condition  of  approval 
aet  forth— 

"(A)  on  ttae  appUcatlon  of  a  mortcace  or 
lender  for  approval  by  ttae  Secretarr.  or 

"(B)  on  tbe  notlflcatlan  by  a  mortcacee  or 
lender  to  the  Secretary  concemlnc  eetab- 
llahment  of  a  tacan^  office. 

"(4)  Slcnlflcant  or  substantial  vtolatlon  of 
any  contract  wttb  ttae  Secretary  under  aee- 
tlan an  or  tttle  I.  any  statute  or  implement- 
ing reculatlon  ttaat  appUee  to  the  procrams 
admlnlBtered  by  the  Secretary  under  aeetlan 
an  or  title  I.  or  handbook  tnatnictlon  or 
mortcacee  or  tttle  I  letter  that  Is  Issued 
under  this  Act  and  mailed,  aent.  or  ddlvered 
to  a  mortcacee  under  section  an  or  a  lender 
under  tltleL 

"(c)  Oiisai  I  PaocBoxaa— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shaU  eatabUah  atand- 
ards  and  procedurea  povemlnc  ttae  impoel- 
tlon  of  ctvD  money  penalties  under  subeee- 
tlan (a).  TTm  ■*"**'*""*■  mm!  proffeduica 

"(A)  abaU  provide  for  ttae  impoaltlon  of  a 
peiMlty  only  after  tbe  mortcacee.  lender,  or 
Individual  baa  been  given  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearinc  on  ttae  record  by  a  bearinc  officer 
auttacrtaed  by  the  Secretary  to  conduct 


"(B)  may  provide  for — 

"(1)  uae  of  aa  aAnlalatratlve  entity  to 
make  ♦Jh*  determination  to  Impoae  a  ] 
ty.  aobjeet  to  a  taearliw  If  raooaatad:  and 

"(U)  review  of  any  determlnatlan  or  order, 
or  Intertocutory  ruUnc.  arlslnc  from  a  hear- 
inc. 

"(3)  In  determlninc  the  »««<»■««♦  of  a  pen- 
alty under  aubeeetlon  (a),  tbe  Secretary 
abaU  take  Into  account  tbe  ciavlty  of  the  of- 
fenae,  decree  of  cnlpahflfty.  any  blstary  of 
prior  offenses,  abfllty  to  pay.  slae  of  the 
buslnem  entity,  effect  upon  abfllty  to  con- 
tinue in  twisliws,  and  such  other  factota  as 
tbe  Secretary  may  determine  In  recniatlons 
to  be  appropriate. 

"(4)  Tbe  determination  of  ttae  Secretary 
or  order  of  the  Secretary  Impoalnc  a  penalty 
under  subaacUon  (a)  shaU  not  be  subject  to 
review,  except  as  provided  In  aubeeetlon  (d). 

"(d)  Jnmcui.  Bxvnw  or  Aoaacr  Doana- 
■ATioii.- After  exhauatlnc  aU  admlnlatra- 
tlve  remedlea  eatabUabed  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (cXl),  a  mortcacee.  lender, 
or  tndtvldnal  acatawt  wham  ttae  Secretary 
has  Impoatiil  a  dvfl  money  penalty  under 
subeection  (a)  may  obtain  Judicial  review  of 
tbe  determinattnn  or  order  of  the  Secretary 
in  tbe  appropriate  UUted  States  dlstrtet 
court,  as  provided  In  chapter  7  of  title  5. 
United  Statw  Code. 

"(e)  Aonoai  ar  SaamTAKT  to  Collbct  Pbp- 
ALTT.— If  any  mortcacee.  lender,  or  Individ- 
ual falls  to  oomidy  with  ttae  determination 
or  order  of  tbe  Secretary  Impoalnc  a  ctvfl 
money  penalty  under  subeection  (a),  after 
ttae  determlnatlan  or  order  Is  no  loncer  sub- 
ject to  review  aa  provided  by  sobeectlans 
(cXl)  and  (d),  the  Secretary  may,  aetlnc 
throu^  the  General  Counael  of  ttae  Depart- 
ment of  Hmiring  gnd  Uitcn  OevdopBMnt, 
brine  an  action  In  an  appropriate  United 
Statea  district  court  to  obtain  a  monetary 
Judcment  acatawt  the  mortcacee,  lender,  or 
Individual  and  such  other  rdlef  as  may  be 
available.  Ttae  monetary  Judcment  may.  In 
the  dlacretlan  of  the  court.  Include  tbe  at- 
torneys f eea  and  other  expenses  Incurred  by 
tbe  Secretary  in  oonneetlan  with  ttae  action. 

"(f)  SsmoiBn  BfT  Sacaczunr.- Um  Sec- 
retary may  compromise,  modify,  or  remit 
any  dvfl  money  penalty  that  may  be.  or  has 
been,  Impnewl  under  tiii»  settkai. 

"(c)  RaeuLATioas.- The  Secretary  shaU 
issue  such  reculatlons  as  may  be  neceasary 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(b)  Ddoot  or  PBAum  n  Ipiubaiki 
Fume.— AU  dvfl  money  penalties  collected 
under  this  section  shaU  be  depoalted  In  tbe 
approi»1ate  Insurance  fund  or  funds  eetata- 
Itahed  In  this  Act,  and  tttaU  be  avaOaUe  for 
uae  to  tbe  extent  approved  in  tbe  appropria- 
tlonActs.". 

(b)  ArrucABiuTT.— Ttae  amendment  made 
by  subeection  (a)  staaU  apply  only  with  re- 
q>ectto— 

(1)  vloUtians  that  occur  on  or  after  ttae  ef- 
fective date  of  the  recxilations  issued  to 
carry  out  audi  amendment;  tv 

(3)  in  tbe  caae  of  a  ootitinnlnc  vlolatlan  (as 
determined  Iqr  the  Secretary  of  Housinc  and 
Urban  Development),  any  portion  of  the 
violation  that  occurs  on  or  after  such  effec- 
tive date. 

Pace  3X3.  atrike  Unea  18  throocta  33  and 
insert  the  fidlowlnc  (and  conform  tbe  table 
of  contento  aocordlncly): 

Ml  HMCBJJUaOUi  MOnCAGI  IMOPANCB 


(a)  ICoBTBMB  laauBAaoB  vox  Otaiwmia- 
lOMa.  Sectlan  3S4(eXS)  of  tbe  National 
w«M«iig  Act  la  M*—****^  by  Insertinc  after 
"deaicn:"  tbe  f<dlowlnr  "exoept  ttaat  each 
of  the  f orectrfnc  didlar  amounto  Is  Increaaed 


tottae 

unit  In 

(b) 


fOra 

t3Udxaxii)r. 


Hoosinc  Aet  Is  i 
tarymay"andl 

Pace  aOT.  atrike  Une  IT  and  an  ttaat  fol- 
tewa  ttanracta  papa  SM.  Une  13.  and  taiaart 
ttae  foUowtnc  (and  confocm  ttae  table  of  ocn- 
tents  aooocdincly): 
SBC  m.  AuiMUBiri  roa 


Sectlan  30T(eX3).  ttae  second  proviso  of 
aeetlan  iiaOtXi),  the  first  provlBO  of  i 
3a0(dxaxttl).  eectlon  331(dX8Xtt). 
331(dX4XU).  section  331(cX3>.  and 
3S4(eX3)  of  tbe  Nattonal  Housliw  Aet  are 
eadi  amended  by  atriklnc  "not  to  aitieed  T> 
per  centum"  and  aU  ttaat  foDowa  ttaroucta 
"Inveared)  in  sodi  an  area"  and  <»«— ***»«c 
tbe  f<dlowtnr  "not  to  exceed  110  percent  In 
any  peocraphlcal  area  where  ttae  Secretary 
finds  ttaat  coat  levels  so  requtre  and  by  not 
to  exceed  140  percent  wtaere  ttae  Secretary 
determlnea  It  iMceaaary  on  a  projeet-tay- 
project  basis,  but  In  no  caae  may  any  aucta 
Increaae  f  if>wd  N  percent  wtaere  **»»  flecre 
tary  determines  ttaat  a  OMrtcBse  puretaaaed 
or  to  be  porcbaaed  by  ttae  QovemaMBt  Na- 
tlonal  Mortcace  Association  In  Iniplemfint- 
tnc  tta  apodal  asrtstancie  funetians  under 
sectlan  aw  of  ttala  Aot  (as  sndi  aaetlan  exlat- 
ed  immediately  before  November  M,  UM)  la 
involved". 


mNGLOCOUUNI 
Sectlan  2a3(d)  of  tbe  NattaMl  Houslnc 
Act  ia  amended — 
(1)  by  inaerttnc  "iir  after  ttae  sotaaeotlan 


(3)  by  atriklnc  the  first  and  aaoood 
tenoes  and  inaerttnc  the  fODowlnr  "NOt- 
wtthatandtnc  any  other  prpvlatan  of  ttala 
Aet.  ttae  Secretary  Is  aottaorlaed  to  Inoure 
loans  made  to  cover  ttae  operatinc  loaam  of 
certain  projects  that  have  eiistinc  project 
mortcacee  Inaured  by  tbe  Secretary,  baar^ 
anoe  under  this  subsection  diaD  be  In  the 
Secretary's  dlacretlan  and  upon  sodi  teraM 
and  ccndltlans  as  ttae  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, and  abaU  be  provided  In  aoeardaaoe 
with  ttae  provlalana  of  ttaia  iiibaectlan  For 
purpoeee  of  ttala  subeection,  ttae  term  'oper- 
atinc lorn'  meena  ttae  amount  by  which  ttae 
sum  of  ttae  tazea,  tnterest  on  ttae  i 
debt,  mortcace  Inaoranee  premh 
Insurance  premiums,  and  ttae  expenae  of 
maintenance  and  operation  of  ttae  projeet 
covered    by    the    mortcace,    exceeds    the 

"(3)  To  be  dlcfUe  for  insuranoe  pursuant 
to  tills  paracrapta — 

"(A)  ttae  existinc  project  mortcace  (i) 
ShaU  have  been  Inaured  by  the  Secretary  at 
any  time  before  or  after  ttae  date  of  enact- 
ment of  ttae  Hnnslnc.  Oammnnity  Devdop- 
ment.  and  Tfiaiinliasiiim  Preventton  Act  of 
1907:  and  (U)  abaU  cover  any  ptmieety.  ottaar 
ttaan  a  property  upaniriileh  there  la  located 
a  1-  to  44amlly  dwdUnr 

"(B)  ttae  operatinc  lorn  shaU  have  oe> 
curred  durtnc  the  first  twenty  fOor  moeittaa 
after  the  date  of  completion  of  the  project, 
as  determined  by  tbe  Secretary;  and 

"(C)  tbe  loan  dmU  be  In  an  amoont  not 
exceedinc  the  opoatinc  teas. 

"(3)  To  be  dlclble  for  tnsinanne  ponuant 
to  **«<■  paracraph — 

"(A)  the  existinc  laoJect  mortcace  (1) 
ahaU  have  been  Insured  by  the  Seeretary  at 
any  tlBM  before  or  after  ttae  date  of  enact- 
ment of  ttae  Hoiialnc.  Community  Develop- 
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pfovln>  tar 

IgattOB.  tnd  u  Inter- 
Um  toDowtnc:  "nu^tu- 

oWHattnn";  and 

baton  tlM  wmtnotnn  at 
In- 


-CB)  tba  loan  ihall  ba  Id  an 

W.  !••». bir tha pwlaoi ofiwar  tor thauwcrf 
ttM  pnttaot.  dotac  any  ymttaA  tt  tamma*- 
tjH*  Bonttia  (not  oaeoadlnc  tvantr-nar 
imUm)  to  tte  fbat  tan  f«Hi  attar  ttM  date 
at  ooavtaMon  of  tha  projoota.  aa  dotannlMd 

few  ttM  Sacratarr,  anoipi  ttMk  In  no  avant 
ttM  amank  of  «ba  loan  oaoaad  ttM  op- 


*^0  ttM  loan  ataall  ba  aaada  wtthln  tan 

■ftarttMandofttMporlodof 

ntOfiad  to  In  Um  proeadtnc 


•y )  Om  yojaot  ifcall  HMWi  aU_  ..  ^  ^^ 

Saeralaiy  aft  tba  ttaa  tha  loan  la  to  ba  made. 
"^4)  Any  loan  taonrad  pofnant  to  tbla 
mbaaetlaa  rtMll  (A)  baar  Intataat  at  audi 
rate  aa  may  ba  acraad  avan  by  tlM  nottsa. 
■or  and  mialwar  (B)  ba  aaeurod  In  aa^ 
iiiaiiiiBf  aa  tba  flaeratary  ataall  roqulre;  (C) 
ba  Umttod  to  a  tMm  not  aaeeadinc  the  unez- 
pm4  taia  of  tiM  orlftaal  moctaaaa:  and  (D) 
ba  taMvad  oadw  tlM  aapa  aaetlon  aa  tha 

(»).  or  pmaoart  to  bothwh  pan«>bajn 
«ttta  an  asMlv  projaet  mort- 
ttMt  tba  Saoretary  nay  not 
Miaaant  to  both  aueh 
in  ITT'—**""  with  tba 
ivlod  or  ownttaa  ratarad  to  tai 
<SMB)  and  (SKB).":  and 

(S)  by  liMMlliM  "(ft)"  before  "A  loan"  at 
ttM  ifti«'"««»«g  of  the  andeatmatwl  pank 
■laphatttae 


_  tba  foOowtac: 
at  aneh  rate  aa  may  ba 

by  the  moatcacor  and  tba  mart 

(»  Saottan  ISKdXl)  of  ttaa  Mattonal  Houa- 
bic  Aot  ti  amrM*^  by  atrlktaic  "bear  inter- 
oat  (aadiMlTe  of  promtom  ebarioa  for  taiaur- 
»)  at  not  to  azeeed  tlM  par  oantom  per 
earmtly  pannlttad  for  mortcacoa 
tavund  undv  tba  aaotlon  under  which  It  la 

to  be  taHinad"  and  Uweitliw  tba  fODowinr 
"bear  Interaat  at  aueh  rate  aa  may  be  acraed 

upon  by  tba  mortcacor  and  ttaa ' " 

(e)  mniAiKB  KM  Woaane 
Cabs  F«ciuma. 
CAaaHoana. — 

(1)  Saetlan  SSXb)  of  the  Nattooal  Houatnc 
Aetlaamnded- 

(A)  by  taidMitlnc  aa  a  aaparate  paragniAi 
(tai  ttaa  aama  manner  aa  paragnph  (1))  "(S) 
a  nunliw"  and  all  that  foDova  through 
"day:  and": 

(B)  tn  aueh  new  pancnph  CD- 
CD  by  taMOttnc  "tba  tens"  afto'  the  para- 
graph deatcnatten:  and 

(U)  by  atiiklnc  "and"  at  the  end; 

(C)  by  redealinattaif  the  aecond  paragraph 
(S)  aa  paragraph  (4):  and 

(D)  by  radaaignattna  the  paragraph  (4)  aa 
paragraph  (k). 

(S)  Sactkn  »S(iX3XB)  of  the  National 
no.i««.ij  Act  la  — «^~««^  to  read  aa  f oUowe: 
'(B)  bear  taitereat  at  aueh  rate  aa  may  be 
by  the  mortgagor  and  tba 


Seotten  »0(aXt)  of  the  National  Houatng 
Act  to  "•"-*»*  by  atrfkhv  the  third  aen- 
aod  liMOTttm  the  f oUowtng:  "The  tn- 
rate  on  payflaanta  made  under  tbla 
t  ahan  be  detanntaMd  at  ttae  dleere- 
^tmt  at  ttaa  Saeretary.  The  hitefeat  rate  to 
be  «i«»*i»'i  dMD  be  determined  when  the 

under  tbla 


(f )  Oo-IaanaAiKB.— 

(1)  Seetlan  M4<|)  of  the  Netloaal  Hmialng 
Act  la  amended— 

(A)  by  atriklng  paragraph  itK  and 

(B)  by  redeelgnaMng  paragrapha  (S) 
Uirough  (•)  aa  paragrapha  (1)  through  (6). 
reapaettv^.  _     ^_ 

(S)  Saotlaa  M4<h)  of  the  National  Houatng 
Act  la  amended  by  atriklng  "oolnmranoe ' 
each  place  It  appeara  and  inaertlng  "oo-ln- 


(g)  InaoBAiMS  OH  Hawahak  Hoan  L*ine.— 
Seetlan  M7(axa)  of  the  Natloaml  Houaing 
Act  la  amended  by  etrlklng  "Mortgagor"  and 


(h)  bmnuiKB  oai  InnAM  RaaaBVATioaa.— 
Ooctlnn  SM  of  the  National  Houaing  Act  la 


tamaamMaxm     Vmanaoma.—Tb* 
nntMwa  of  eeetlan  1  of  the  National 
Booaiiw  Act  to  aaaended  by  atriklng  the  laat 

(b)  Amjcaamrr.    Oectten  •  of  the  Na- 
tional HoiHliMl  Aet  to  amended  by  '        ^ 
the  following  I 


(1)  In  enheectlnn  (aMl).  by  atriklng  "landa" 
and  liwerttiw  "land": 

(3)  In  auhaertlon  (aX3).  by  atriklng 
"landa": "«» 

<S)  tai  aubaectlon  (d).  by  atriklng  "tribal  or 
tnat  land"  "^  Inaertlng  "troat  or  otherwlae 
raetrleted  land". 

(1)  anABB  AmtKunoii  MoaraAoaa.— Sec- 
tion 3U  of  the  National  Houatng  Aet  to 


(e)  .»~.  — 

MKkXSXB)  and  MKbXS)  of  the  National 


...    each  place  It 

•flnandal   tnetltu- 


(J)     Dapmraa     Houanm     roa 
Aaaaa.— The  flnt  aentanee  of  aaetlon  SlWh) 
of  the  Natioaal  »'««"t«t  Act  to  amended— 

(1)  by  atrikhw  "(axdualre  of  premium 
ehaivea  for  taMuranee)  at  not  to  onead  the 
rate  appUeaUe  to  mortgagee  inaurad  under 
Kftfam  WT"  and  UMeiUug  the  foDowtnr  "at 
aueh  rate  aa  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
mortgagor  and  the  naortgagoe":  and 

(3)  by  atrfkliw  "not  to  exceed  ttae  rate  ap- 
plicable to  mortgagee  laaured  under  eeetJon 
30i"  and  liMaitlng  ttae  foDowtnr  "au^  rate 
aa  may  be  agreed  upon  by  ttae  mortgagor 
and  the  mortgagae". 

Page  3U.  atrlka  line  30  and  aD  ttaat  fol- 
lowa  ttannigh  page  3M,  line  16.  and  inaert 
thefoUowtng: 


(1)  in  aubaectlon  (b).  by  atriklng  the 
fourth  tf*^'««"  and  liMiiiliiig  the  f oUowtnr 
"Tor  puipoaee  of  thto  aectlon.  the  tcnn  *net 
BiM  er  lalwl  value'  meana  the  amount  by 
wbkOx  the  aalee  prtee  of  ttae  property  (leaa 
ttae  mortgagor'a  adllng  ooato)  exeeeda  the 
actual  projeet  eoet  after  conpletlan.  aa  ap- 
provvd  by  the  Secretary.": 

(3)  In  ttae  flnt  «m»ii««««  of  aubeertlrm  (c). 
by  etriktM  "3M"  and  luaaillm  "SOT":  and 
(I)  in  ri»r-'**«-'  (e).  by  attfting  ttae  laat 

and  iiiaailliM  ttae  foDowtng:  "Ttae 

orlgliml  principal  Caee  aaaount  of  ttae 

I  iMod  bi  eeetlao  30T  ataaD  not 

BMrtMppini  ataare  of  net 

dated  rahM.".     i^" 


Ooctlnn  104  of  ttae  Houaing  and  Communi- 
ty DerelopnMnt  Act  of  1074  to  amended— 

(1)  by  redeatgnattng  aubaeettana  (d) 
through  (j)  aa  aubaertfcwe  (e)  through  (k). 


(3)  by  bMortlng  after  aubaectlon  (c)  the 
f oUowiiw  new  autaaactlon: 

"<d)  Any  grant  under  aeetkn  106  ahall  be 
made  to  a  grantee  propoatng  to  uae  fun* 
for  economic  deretopment  acttritlaa  only  If 
the  grantee  certlflee  that  tt  to  f  oUowlng  a 
detailed  ewaMaiilB  development  atrategy 
with  iiapnft  to  the  econnmln  development 
aettvttlee  to  be  cairled  out  with  the  grant. 
The  eoonomle  devetopaaent  atrategy  ahall- 
"(1)  cVfTlIwi  the  economlB  developaaent 
nemto  of  peraona  of  low  and  moderate 
liywwjt  and  ttae  —"w  In  which  the  eoo- 
nomle development  aettvltlea  wm  meet  the 
nocdr. 

"(3)  deaeribe  the  nature  and  amount  of 
long-term  employment  that  will  be  created 
by  the  economic  development  actlvttlee  for 
penoiM  of  low  and  moderate  tooome  who 
are  unemployed  and  underemployed: 

"(S)  ennire  that  the  employment,  train- 
ing, and  vocatkxMl  development  created  by 
ttae  eootKimlc  devdopaaent  acthrttlea  will  be 
targeted  to  peraoiM  of  low  and  moderate 
iitwMwo  realding  or  expected  to  realde  tn  ttaa 
jurtodictlon  of  ttae  grantee: 

"(4)  take  Into  account  neighborhood  revl- 
^,11— M/».  goals  and  acUvttlea  that  taidude 
planning,  promotion,  and  flnanrlng  of  eco- 
nomic development  efforta  by  nel^bor- 
hood-baaed  nonprofit  organtoatlona  located 
In  low  and  moderate  tnoome  neighborhooda 
or  oontroOed  by  peraona  of  low  and  moder- 
ate tp***"*' 

"(5)  itofawit  diaplaccment  of  eztottng 
btMlnemea  and  jotaa  In  nelghborbooda 
through  the  uae  of  economic  development 
funda  under  aectlon  106: 

"(6)  f*^*"**"  muaaiirra  for  documenting 
the  extent  to  which  ttae  project  aettvltlea  ac- 
tually benefit  peraona  of  low  and  moderate 
tncome.  tnrh"**"g  reoorda  demonatratlng 
the  numben  and  taioome  leveto  of  thoae  who 
benefit  from  the  employment,  bualuem  op- 
portunttlea.  and  other  economtr  develop- 
ment generated  by  the  aetlvltlea.". 
■■c  4ia  cmm  PAmarAtwH  plaii_ 

8^H»tion  104  of  the  Hiw**^  and  Oummunl- 
ty  Oevetopment  Aet  of  1074  to  amended- 

(1)  by  iiiilinlgiiallin  aubaeotlonB  (e> 
through  (k)  (aa  ao  redealgnatert  by  aectlon 
400  of  tHfa  Aet)  aa  aubaectlona  (f  >  through 
(1).  raapaetlvdy:  and 

(3)  by  liafitii'g  after  aubaectlon  (d)  (aa 
a^i4iM«  by  aaetlon  MO  of  thto  Act)  the  foUow- 
ii^  new  aubaectlon- 

"(eXl)  Any  grant  under  aeetlan  106  ahall 
be  made  only  If  tbe  grantee  certltlea  that  tt 
to  foDowtaM  a  detailed  ettlaan  participation 
,  Ttae  dttaan  partldpatlan  plan  abaUr- 


"(A)  provlda  fOr  and  aneoorage  illtoiai  In- 
volvemant  at  tba  nalghbnrhood  lav^  aa  well 
aa  on  a  elty-wlde  baato,  with  particular  cm- 
pbaato  on  peraona  of  low  and  moderate 
Ineome  who  an  laaldanta  of  areaa  of  alum 
and  bUgtat.  and  on  araaa  where  a  ajgnlflcant 

"(B)  provide  tUlaaiia  wttta  raaannable  and 
lliimlj  aiiiem  Inlnial  iimeHiiga.  Iiifiiiiiialliai 
and  reoorda  relattng  to  ttae  prepoaed  and 
I  of  funda  under  ttato  title: 

"(O  profvlde  for  oonttnulty  of  ottlaen  to- 
tal an  Btagaa  of  ttae  oommuntty 
program  of  ttae  grantee,  tn- 
dudlng  all  plana  and  atrateglea  required 
under  thto  title,  the  development.  Imple- 
mentation, and  evaluation  of  programmatic 
aettvttlea; 

"(D)  provide  for  technlnal  aaatotanwi  to 
groupa  that  are  repreaentettve  of  peiaotM  of 
low  and  moderate  tnoome  and  an  aeeking  to 
devtfkip  propoaala  and  atatamente  of  vlewi 
and  to  plan  and  operate  programa  and 
projacta: 

"(B)  provide  for  a  auttlelent  number  of 
putrile  bearing  to  obtain  dtlaen  vtewa  and 
to  reaponri  to  propoaato  and  queatlona  at  all 
atagea  of  the  community  development  pro- 
gram, which  hearinga  ahaU  be  held  after 
adequate  noCloe,  at  ttmee  and  leoatlona  con- 
venient to  potential  or  actual  benetklarlea. 
and  with  accommodation  for  handicapped 


"<D  provide  for  the  anawerlng  of  oom- 
plalnta  and  grlevanoea  in  writing  within  16 
working  daya  of  receipt;  and 

"(O)  identify  how  the  needa  of  non-Bng- 
Itoh  n'"*'"g  realdenta  ahaU  be  aooommo- 
datad  for  tbe  pvddlc  hearinga  when  a  lignlfl- 
cant  number  of  non-Bngltoh  apeaklng  real- 
dente  can  be  ruaannahly  expected  to  partld- 


"(3)  No  provtolon  of  thto  aubaectlon  may 
be  coiMtrued  to  reatrlct  the  reapoDBlbtllty  or 
authori^  of  the  grantee  for  the  devdop- 
ment  and  execution  of  Ita  community  devel- 
opment program.". 

•BC    «1L 


AND 
■0OBIW3  >T  PMOimniNC  DHPLACI- 


Section  104  of  the  Houaing  and  Communi- 
ty Developmant  Act  of  1074  to  amended— 

(1)  by  redeatgnattng  aubaectlon  (f) 
through  (1)  (aa  ao  redealgnated  by  aectlon 
410  of  thto  Act)  aa  aubaectloiw  (g)  through 
(m),  leaiw)  llialj.  »»»d 

(3)  by  fftamrting  after  aubaectlon  (e)  (aa 
added  by  aeetlan  510  of  thto  Act)  the  foUow- 
tng  new  aubaactlan: 

"(f)  Any  grant  under  aeetlan  106  or  119 
ahaU  be  made  only  If  tbe  grantee  certlflea 
that  tt  to  following  a  realdentlal  antldiapla- 
fitniMint  mnA  nijof atlwi  aaalatance  plan  that 
haa  been  approved  by  the  Secretary.  TIm 
realdentlal  antldlaplaoement  and  relocation 
aaalBtanoe  plan  ahaU — 

"(1)  penatt  tbe  involuntary  dtaplaeement 
of  pet  Bona  of  low  and  moderate  tnoome  due 
to  aettvltlea  amiated  under  aeetkn  106  or 
110  OBiIy  If  unavoidable  or  to  tbe  beat  Inter- 
eat  of  tbe  houaeholda  and  community  af- 
fected; and 

"(3)  in  the  event  of  aueh  dtoplacement. 
provide  that— 

"(A)  governmental  agenciea  or  private  de- 
velopera  ahall  provide  for  1-for-l  reidace- 
ment  of  all  occupted  low  and  moderate 
tiMome  dwemng  untta  dwnnllahed  or  con- 

"(B)  aneh  replacement  houaing  ahall  be  af- 
fordable, of  equal  atae,  of  equal  or  Improred 
quality,  and  located  In  an  area  apprevad  by 
tbe< 


"(C)  aueh  replaeamant  houatng  ahaD  be 
'*v'W'^  to  remain  affordable  to  peraona  of 
■<win«i-  t^M»nf»»^  to  ttaoae  being  diaplaced;  and 

"(D)  provide  for  relocation  beneflta  for 
dtaplacad  pctaona,  inetudtng— 

"(1)  ratmburaament  fOr  moving  eipanaea. 
aecurity  depoalta.  credtt  dMdta.  and  other 
movlng-Tdated  expeneea,  hichidlng  any  In- 
terim living  ooata; 

"(11)  ooanpenaatlon  eufflrtent  to  enaure 
that,  for  a  10-year  period,  the  houaehold 
ahall  not  bear,  after  relocation,  a  ratio  of 
ahelter  ooata  to  tnoome  that  ezoeeda  30  per- 
cent; and 

"(tU)  permitting  the  diaplaced  peraon  to 
elect  to  partletpate  tn  a  houaing  cooperative 
or  mutual  houatng  aaaodatlon.  tn  whldi  caae 
auffldent  compenaatlan  ahall  be  provided  to 
enable  ttae  paraon  to  oapttaUae  ttae  value  of 
ttae  oompcMatlan  deecribed  In  clauae  (U)  tn 
order  to  aeeure  participation  In  a  coopera- 
tive or  mutual  taoualng  aaanrlatlnn  and  to 
maintain  the  ratio  of  tbe  ataidter  ooata  of 
ttae  taouaehold  to  the  Ineome  of  the  houae- 
hold.". 

Page  361.  line  6.  atrike  "out". 

Page  361,  beginning  on  Une  0.  atrike  "tn 
lieu  thereof". 

Page  361.  ItaM  11.  atrike  "out". 

Page  361.  line  13.  atrike  "tn  lieu  thoeor*. 

Page  37B.  atrike  line  1  and  aU  that  tcUxm 
throu^  page  377,  line  S,  and  inaert  the  fol- 
lowing (and  conform  the  taUe  of  contenta 

8K.  Oa  gfATI  ADHTOnrnAIION  OP  CBSG  PSO- 

IINI 


(a)  In  Obobai.— Subparagrapha  (A)  and 
(B)  of  aectlon  106(dX3)  of  the  Houatng  and 
Community  Development  Aet  of  1974  are 
amiMtort  to  read  aa  f  oIIowk 

"(3XA)  Amounta  allocated  under  para- 
graph (1)  ahall  be  dlatrlbuted  by  the  State 
of  untta  of  general  local  government  that 
are  located  to  nonentttlement  areaa  of  tbe 
State  to  carry  out  aettvltlea  to  aocordance 
with  the  provtakm  of  thto  tltla.  For  the  pur- 
poaea  of  thto  aubaectlon.  dtotrfbutkioa  ahaU 
not  be  made  to  the  form  of  loana  to  untta  of 
general  local  government.  Tlie  State  ahaU 
distribute  amwrnta  allocated  to  tt  oonatotwit 
with  ttae  atatement  aubmltted  under  aeetlan 
104(a).  and  ahaU  be  reaponalble  for  tbe  ad- 
mlntotratlan  of  fuiMto  ao  dtotrttratecL 

"(B)  Any  amounta  appropriated  for  ftocal 
year  1087  or  prior  flaeal  yeara  that  were 
available  for  dtotrlbutlan  under  thto  aubeeo- 
tlon  by  the  Secretary  tanmedlatdy  before 
the  date  of  the  enaetment  of  the  Hwiatng. 
Community  Development,  and  HdmeleaB- 
neaa  Prevention  Aet  of  19«7  ahall  be  dtatrfb- 
uted  by  tbe  Secretary  to  accordanoe  with 
the  provtalaoB  of  thto  autaaectlan  aa  they  ex- 
isted Immediately  before  aueh  effective 
date,  except  that  amounta  that  are  not  obli- 
gated by  January  1,  1968  (1)  ahaU  be  added 
to  ""««"*«  allocated  to  the  State  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  ftocal  year  1966.  <»  (U)  if 
the  State  doea  not  elect  to  receive  a  grant 
for  ftocal  year  1968.  ahaM  be  readnded.". 

(1)  Section  104(aXl)  of  the  Houatng  and 
Community  Devdopment  Act  of   1974  to 


(A)  to  tbe  tbat  aantenoe.  by  atriklng  ". 
under  aectlon  106(d)  by  any  State,  or  under 
aeetlan  106(dX3XB)  by  any  untt  of  geiMral 
local  goveraaaent"  and  Inaertlng  "or  under 
aectlon  106(d)  by  any  State":  and 

(B)  to  tbe  aaeond  aantenoe,  by  atilktog 
"and  to  tbe  caae  of  untta  of  general  local 

receiving  granta  purauant  to 
106(dX3XB)". 
(3)  Section  104(dXl)  of  tbe  Houatog  and 
Comnumlty  Derdopment  Act  of   1974  to 


by  liiBMUng  after 
106(dX3XBr  tbe  foDowliw  "(aa  audi  provl- 
alon  exlated  Immedlataly  before  tbe  ettao- 
ttve  date  of  ttae  Houaing,  Oonminntty  Devel- 
opmant, and  HomdeaBMaa  PreventlOB  Aet 
of  1967)". 

(3)  Seetlan  106(dX8XA)  of  ttae  Houatog 
and  Community  Devdopnaent  Act  of  1974  to 
amended  by  atriklng  ttae  firat  aantenoe. 

(4)  Section  106(dXS)  of  tbe  Houataw  and 
Community  Development  Aet  of   1974  to 


(A)  by  atriklng  aubparagraph  (BY. 

(B)  by  redaatgutlng  aubparagrapha  (O 
and  (D)  aa  aubpaiagrapha  (B)  and  (C),  re- 
apeutlvdy;  and 

(C)  to  aubparagraph  (C)  (aa  ao  redealgnat- 
ed by  thto  aubaectlon)— 

(1)  by  toaertlng  "(ir  before  "ahall  be 
added":  and 

(U)  by  toaertlng  before  the  period  at  tbe 
end  tbe  foOowtnr  ":  or  (U)  if  tbe  State  doea 
not  receive  a  grant  for  audi  year,  ataall  be 
readnded". 

(6)  Seetlan  106(dX6)  of  Hooalng  and  Com- 
munity Devdopment  Aet  of  1974  to  amend- 
ed by  atriklng  "or  ttae  Secretary". 

Page  383,  atrike  line  11  and  aU  that  fd- 
knrn  ttaroui^  page  383,  line  18,  and  inaert 
thefdlowtng: 

(d)  TBAnam  or  VKonaerr  to  Qualipi^ 
CuMMUBiTi  OBOAinxATioin.— Seetlan  810  of 
the  HOuaing  and  Community  Developaaent 
Act  of  1974  to  amended- 

(1)  to  aubaectlon  (a),  by  inaertlng  "quali- 
fied community  organtaatlon  of  before 
"public  agency  dealgnated": 

(3)  to  aubBectlon  (b).  by  Inaerttog  "quali- 
fied community  organtaatlon  or"  before 
"puhlle  agency  dealfnated";. 

(3)  to  aubaectlon  (bXl),  by  liMerttaw  before 
tbe  aemlmlnn  tbe  following:  "or  to  aeoord- 
ance  with  aubaectlon  (1)  to  qualified  com- 
munity orianlaatlona": 

(4)  to  aubaectlon  (bX3)(D),  by  Inaertlng 
"qualified  oommuntty  organtaatlnn  or" 
before  "imbllc  agency  deatgnated"; 

(6)  to  aubaectlon  (bX6).  by  toaertlng 
"qualified  community  organlaatlon  or" 
before  "pnblle  agency  dedgnatad"; 

(6)  by  rertudgnatlng  auhaectlnn.  (1)  (aa  ao 
redealgnated  by  anbaertlnn  (c)  of  thto  aec- 
tlon) aa  eubaectlan  (m);  and 

(7)  by  toaerttog  after  aubeectlon  (k)  (aa 
added  by  aubaectlan  (c)  of  thto  aectlon)  the 
following  new  aubaectlon: 

"(1)  A  untt  of  general  local  government  or 
a  State,  or  a  putaUc  agency  dedgnatad  by  a 
unit  of  general  local  govaiiiment  or  a  State, 
may  tranafer  any  real  iBOpetty  that  tt  ra- 
cdvea  under  aubaectlon  (a)  or  ptiwhaaea 
under  aubaectlon  (1)  to  a  qualified  communi- 
ty organiaatlon.  Qualified  community  orga- 
"*—*<"■"  ataall  be  limited  to  organtoatlona 
ttaat- 

"(1)  are  tooorparated  and  controlled  by  a 
board  of  dlrectora  wtaoae  iiiwiitwia  reodve 
no  oompenaatlon  of  any  kind  of  ttae  per^ 
f (Hmanoe  of  thdr  dutlea; 

"(3)  are  organlaed  exduatvely  for  diartta- 
Ue.  ednratkinal.  ackintlflc  puipoaea.  or  ttae 
promotton  of  aodal  wdtare,  and  qualify  aa 
exonpt  organlaBtlona  under  paragraph  (3) 
or  (4)  of  aectlon  801(e)  of  tbe  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1966; 

"(3)  agree  to  aadat  tbe  appMcahle  State  or 
untt  of  general  local  govemBaent  with  tbe 
adectlon  of  taomeateadera.  ttae  adectlon.  In- 
apectton,  and  rehabilitation  of  the  proper^ 
ttaa,  and  to  perform  audi  other  functlona  aa 
may  be  agreed  between  tbe  State  or  untt  of 
generd  loed  government  and  tbe  quallflad 
nonproftt  organtaatlon.  todudtng  ttae  ao- 
oeptanoe  of  title  to  property  from  ttae  rda- 


♦   ^ 
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ttM    foUawtag: 

Itatato  tai 

_    I.  ■trlka  "flHal"  and  aU 
I  thfo<«h  Um  •  Mid  iBMrt  tiM 
_      i»«anth  patted  b<«lniitn»  on 
tte  date  on   wtaldt  aoeli   ainouBt   Is   r»- 


aftwltaMai. 

or 


the  f  ollov- 


Um  State  o(  Piimlwal*.  wtth  mpett  to 
ttM  OmntlaBd  Flaaa  Uttan  IlMMwal  ProjMt 

(]fo.PA4l-att)i  ^    ^  ..     . 

PM*  WU  ■n«r  Una  S.  tnaart  tba  foUovtos: 
(d)  ^iwima  lUxi.— Tba  prarWooa  of 
tttto  aaoUoa  diaO  baeona  aCIaettTe  on  tha 
data  of  ttM  anaotBHit  of  ttiia  Act.  or  Octo- 
barl.lMfT.wfalelMf«rooean  later. 

Paga  Ml.  aftar  Itea  It.  tamtt  ttM  follow- 
Inc  (and  iiilwIgniTt  ttM  mbaaqueot  aae- 
ttaM.  and  eonfOnn  tiM  tabia  of  eontanta.  ae- 
osfdlnslyK 


1 110  of  ttM  H^— **t  and  Commuiil- 

ty  OavaloiaMnt  Act  of  1«14  la  amandad  by 
■trikliw  *%  iBBlimif  tor  rartdantlal  uae  of 
alsht  or  mora  famOtar  and  tawertlnc  "oon- 
I  than  •  untta". 


aaeUon  7M  of  ttM  Hooainf  Act  of  19M  la 

(1)  by  ^trikhm  aiihaantlnna  (e>  and  ihr.  and 
(1)  by  atrfkliw  aiiliamthin  (()  and  taaartinc 

ttM  fUlowtDc: 

"(C)  Btfaottra  upon  tlM  date  of  the  enaci- 
mant  of  tba  T'~"««^  Qomnumtty.  Develop- 
mfT^t,  ind  Hoaadaaaneai  Prerentlon  Act  of 
urn.  and  tai  aooordanoe  with  aueh  aooount- 
bw  and  otbar  lawaduiee  m  the  aeeratary 
may  piaaeriba.  aadi  advaaee  made  by  the 
Brier  Bterr  under  thla  aeetlan  that  baa  any 
prtadpal  amount  outatandinc  ahall  be  for- 
given. Tba  tanaa  and  oondltlaaa  of  any  oon- 
tiact.  or  any  amendDMnt  to  a  contract,  for 
aneb  advance  wltb  reapaot  to  any  promlae  to 
repay  tba  advance  ataaU  be  canwiilert.". 

Page  Igt.  Una  ».  taaatt  before  "SeeUon" 
the  following:  "(a)  I>  Obobai — ". 

Page  Stg.  after  Une  S.  taiaert  the  f oUowlnr 

(b)  ttiatma  D«im.— Ibe  amemrtment 
mtmAm  by  tbla  acctlon  ahaU  beeooM  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  eiMctment  of  thla  Act.  or 
October  1.  IMT.  whichever  ooeura  later. 

Page  MM.  aftar  Une  K  tnaert  the  follow- 
taig  (and  nntTT*f**^  the  subeequent  autaeeo- 

(e)  Bawvif  ow  CoavBrxiowa  MonoMB 
Loun.— flection  MM  of  the  Hoom  Mortgage 
Dtadoaure  Act  of  irrs  la  aBMnded- 

(1>  by  imlaalgiiallin  paragrapha  (3)  and 
(S)  aa  paragrapha  (S)  and  <4).  reapecttvely; 


(1)  In  the  fliat  aantenee.  by  bMOrthig  after 

the  foUowtiv:  ".  exaapt  aa  pro- 

vldad  tai  m!rff*«*—  (b)  nd  (dr: 

(S)  tai  elMaa  (1)  at  tba  aaeond  aantenee.  by 

after  "aspoeed"  the  foUowtnr  ", 

paint  on  the  tn- 

tactar  and  astartor  aurtaoeB  of  auch  boua- 

(S)  by  atrOdiw  the  third  aantenee; 

(4)  by  bwarttiw  "(a) "  after  the  aeetlon  dea- 


(t)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 


(S)  by  toaartlng  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
foUowtaig  new  paragraph: 

"(S)  the  numbar  and  doDar  amount  of 
other  (conventtonal)  mortgage  loaaa  ae- 
flond  by  1-  to  4-tamily  dwaOlnv  and  wheth- 
er aueh  loane  are  Inaored  or  unlnaured:''. 

Page  MM.  atrfta  Una  II  and  aU  that  fol- 
lowB  tbiough  page  S14.  Una  4.  and  taiaart  the 
following: 

iPADvr 


(a) 


Paor  Fuiauauw 

Oeetlon  MM  of  the  Laad- 

Paint  Fotaontaig  Prevantkm  Act  la 


'(bMl)  The  provlalooa  of  thla  aubaeetten 
■hall  apply  to  any  appUcatinn  for  mortgage 
iMUTani^  on  a  1-  to  4-famlly  dwtillng  to  be 
taHOiad  ondv  title  n  of  the  Natlanal  Houa- 
tawAct. 

"(IXA)  The  eoatomary  hMperior  ahall  In- 
ipect  the  dwellliw  for  defective  (cracking. 
aoaUng.  chipping,  petdlng.  or  looee)  paint 
mTfe^»>  If  the  liMperior  determlnea  that 
the  dwelling  contalna  a  defective  paint  aur- 
faee  or  aurtaeaa.  the  commltnent  or  other 
approval  document  ahaU  contain  the  re- 
quliement  that  the  aurf  aoe  or  aurf  aoea  ahall 
be  treated  hi  ordn  to  abate  the  poealbaity 
oftaigeatlon. 

"(B)  Upon  tha  expiration  of  the  S-year 
parted  (4-yaar  period  In  the  caae  of  any 
rural  aiaa)  k'g*""*^  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  H"'-«"g.  Community  Devel- 
opment, an  Homeleaanem  Prevention  Act  of 
19g7.  the  CTMtotnary  Inapectw  ahaU  Inapect 
the  dwelling  tor  intact  lead-baaed  paint.  If 
the  taiapector  determinee  that  the  dwelling 
r^Tf^t^inm  lead-baacd  paint,  the  reeulta  ahall 
be  dladoaad  to  the  purehaaer  prior  to  aale. 

"(S)  The  mortgatgee  ahall  be  reaponafble 
for  providing  a  brochure  to  a  mortgagor 
purehaatng  houaliig  oonatructed  prior  to 
1978  at  or  before  aettlement  The  brochure 
ahall  be  developed  by  the  National  InaUtute 
of  Bufldtaig  fldencee  and  the  Department  of 
H^«^«««wg  and  Urban  Development  not  later 
tHmn  180  daya  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  H^««»»*g.  Community  Develop- 
ment, and  Homeleeaneaa  Preventloo  Act  of 
1887.  and  ahall  outline  the  ha»rda  repre- 
aented  by  lead-baaed  paint  that  may  be 
preaent  In  houabig  oonatructed  prior  to 
1978.  and  provide  recommendationa  for  ap- 
propriate abatement  technlquea  for  lead- 
baaed  paint. 

"(4)  Any  mortgagor  who  leaaea  bouaing 
aubject  to  paragraph  (S)  to  another  peraon 
■hall  be  reaponalble  for  providing  a  bro- 
chure to  the  proapective  tenant  prtor  to  the 
aigning  of  any  leaae. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  may  Impoae  a  fine  or 
admlntatrative  tay*^««»"  on  any  peiaon  who 
f  aOa  tc  provide  a  brochure  required  under 
paragraph  (»  or  <4),  aa  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  appropriate. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  ahaU  make  a  periodic 
determliMtlon  of  whether  houalng  ocm- 
atructed  during  or  after  1960  but  prior  to 
1978.  except  for  houaing  oonatructed  or  re- 
habilitated between  1978  and  1978  that  waa 
ap^wad  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  atari 
of  ooiMtructian  or  rehabilitation.  preaenU 
tumrm  of  lead-based  paint.  The  Secretary 
ahaU  apply  the  procedurea  eatabliahed 
under  thla  aeetlon  to  auch  bouaing  oon- 
atructed during  or  after  1880  but  prior  to 
1978  if  auch  >"«im  preaenta  hnmertlate 
haaartk  of  laad-baaed  paint. 

"(d)  The  provialane  of  thla  aeetlan  ahaU 
not  apply  to  bouaing  that  la  oovared  by  an 
appUcatinn  for  mortgage  inaurance  under 
aeetlon  808  of  the  Hiw*"!  Act  of  1809  and 
aeettena  S8S  and  848  o<  the  Natlanal  Houa- 
lng Act  or  that  la  a  0  bedioowi  unit. 

"(e>  In  tha  caae  ot  any  multifamlly  dwell- 
ing unit  that  la  aubject  to  an  application  for 


under  Utle  n  of  the  Na- 

Aet.  auch  aa  any  mortgage 
taMUwd  under  aeotlan  807.  8ai(dX8). 
2ai(d)(8).  881(dX4).  888(f).  or  880  and  any 
other  multifamlly  iiieurad  and  direct  aaalat- 
■B^  bouaing  program  under  the  Natlanal 
Hotnliw  Act.  or  tai  the  caae  of  any  dwelling 
untt  reeetvtatg  any  bouaing  aaalaranne  pay- 
ment under  aeetlon  8  of  the  TTnlted  Statea 
HoiMtaig  Act  of  1887.  the  coat  of  carrytaig 
out  the  abatement  of  lead-baaed  patait  after 
the  unit  tMwrF"»f  vacant  ahall  be  a  permlaai- 
ble  activity  under  tiM  f  oUowtng  programa  if 
other  funda  are  not  available,  wltb  priority 
to  the  abatement  of  def eeUve  patait  aur- 


'(1)  PW  any  takdivldual  participating  tai 
the  multifamlly  bouaing  preaervatlon  loan 
program  tatiM'T^'*'*  tai  aubtltle  C  of  title  n 
of  the  H"**"*"g  Community  Development, 
and  Iliaiiiiliiaanwa  Prevention  Act  of  1987. 
the  Secretary  ahall  have  the  authority  to 
waive  aeetlon  a74(bX3)(A)  of  aueh  Act  when 
a  loan  wlU  be  uaed  to  finance  a  project 
where  it  la  naeaaaary  to  abate  lead-baaed 
paint  from  any  unit  within  the  project. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  amend  eziatlng 
houalng  f--«-*-~»«  contracta.  oertlflcatea. 
and  voucher!  undar  aeetloo  8  of  the  United 
Statee  n«"-»»«g  act  of  1987  to  allow  for  rent 
Increaaea  for  unite  In  proJecU  where  abate- 
ment of  lead-baaed  patait  la  required. 

The  Secretary  ahall  give  priority  conald- 
eration  under  aeetlon  341  of  the  National 
Houataig  Act  for  any  loan  that  wHl  be  uaed 
for  the  abatement  of  lead-baaed  paint. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  authoriae  the  uae 
of  flexible  aubaldy  funda  under  aectkm  301 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1978  for  the  abatement  of  lead- 
baaed  paint. 

"(B)  For  purpooea  of  the  community  devel- 
opment block  grant  program  under  title  I  of 
the  Houaing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974.  the  abatement  of  lead-baaed 
paint  In  aingle-  and  multi-family  housing 
covered  in  thla  aubseetlon  shall  be  oonaid- 
ered  an  urgent  need  and  eligible  for  fund- 

taig. 

"(0)  The  Secretary,  tai  provldtaig  refinanc- 
ing inaurance  under  aeclion  338(f)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  ahaU  allow  rehabili- 
tation ooata  to  be  tncreaaed  to  cover  the  cost 
of  abatement  of  lead-baaed  patait  aa  re- 
quired. 

•(7)  The  Secretary  may  provide  aaeiatanoe 
under  aectl<m  107  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  for  the 
abatement  of  lead-base  paint. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  ahaU  take  auch  actlona 
as  may  be  neceaaary  to  enaure  that  each 
public  houaing  agency  owning  or  operating 
houaing  assisted  under  the  United  Statea 
Housing  Act  of  1987  complies  with  the  pro- 
cedurea established  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section.". 

(b)  RaouLATiom.— Not  later  than  the  expi- 
rmtioo  of  the  tO-Oaj  period  followtaig  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thla  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  H"""«*^  and  Urban  Development  ahall 
iaaue  aueh  regulatlaoa  aa  may  be  neceaaary 
to  carry  out  the  amendmenta  made  by  thla 

S0CuO&> 

(c)  SruDT.— Not  later  than  IB  montha 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thla  Act, 
the  National  Inatltute  of  Building  Sciencea 
T»»»ii  aubBslt  to  the  Secretary  of  Houaing 
and  Urban  Development  a  report  on  the  re- 
aults  of  a  study  of  the  scope  of  the  exlating 
lead-baaed  paint  problem  in  1-  to  4-family 
dwelling  taMured  under  the  Natlanal  Hous- 
ing Act  and  its  r^«fi— '»»«ni*«»fa«n«  for  aafe. 
cost-effective  testing  and  treatment  of 
taitact  lead-baaed  paint.  The  Secretary  may 


provide  not  more  than  8100,000  from  the 
funda  available  for  the  Office  of  Policy  De- 
velopment and  Reaeareh  for  purpoaea  of 
auehatudy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chatr  reoog- 
nlaeg  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
OoMxaLB]  In  support  of  his  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  for  these 
amendments  offered  en  bloc  Is  that 
last  week  the  ranking  member  of  the 
w*T»*ri"g  Committee,  the  esteemed 
gentleman  from  Ohio  CMr.  Wtlib], 
asked  If  we  could  work  together  to  pre- 
pare a  bipartisan  substitute  that  we 
oould  offer  together  when  HJl.  4  came 
to  the  floor.  We  both  Immediately  di- 
rected our  staffs  to  get  together  and 
see  how  that  alternative  could  be 
worked  out. 

Substantial  progress  was  being  made 
until  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Intervened  and  in  effect  halted 
the  negotiations  by  making  what  we 
consider  to  be  unrealistic  demands 
which  in  effect  revealed  that  their  at- 
titude was  that  they  did  not  want  a 
houabig  authorization  bill  this  year. 

Now.  there  is  no  higher  osteon  that 
I  could  have  for  anybody  than  that 
which  I  have  for  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  WtusI.  We  have  been 
working  together  for  some  time.  He 
has  my  complete  and  thorough  confi- 
dence and  respect  The  fact  Is  that  we 
wo^ed  together  on  the  legislation 
that  was  recently  passed  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  the  emergency 
assistance  to  the  homeless,  H.R.  558. 
So  this  amendment  actually  is  the  bi- 
partisan substance  of  what  was  going 
to  be  the  bipartisan  effort.  It  includes 
requests  of  an  individual  nature  from 
members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It 
reflects  the  amendatory  aggregate 
amount  that  is  within  the  budget,  as  I 
have  repeated  before.  It  provides  30- 
year  FtaiiHA  financing  for  manufac- 
tured homes  and  increases  dvU  money 
penalties  for  violations  of  the  FHA-in- 
sured  title  loan  requirements. 

This  amendment  was  developed  in 
good  faith.  It  is  the  result  of  listening 
to  the  constructive  and  perfecting 
amendments  offered  throush  the 
course  of  several  months  and  even 
years,  and  I  certainly  urge  the  support 
and  the  approval  of  these  en  bloc 
amendments. 

Mr.  WTIilE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  the 
majority  has  no  objection  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee?  Most  of  these 
provisions,  as  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man has  stated,  were  revisions  which 
were  worked  out  Jointly  with  our  re- 
spective staffs.  In  fact,  the  amend- 
ment package  was  to  have  been  a  part 
of  our  bipartisan  bill  and  was  an  effort 
to  reooodle  differences  between  us. 
However,  negotiations  bnAe  down 
ova*  the  funding,  and  thov  are  some 


major  structural  changes  on  which  we 
were  not  able  to  ccane  to  an  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  offered  in  the  spirit  of  trying 
to  woriE  out  something  later  on.  With 
that  attitude  in  mind.  I  would  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  en  bloc  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Goir- 

XALgg]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


Sec.  185.  Prohlbttlon  of  denial  of  aeetlon  g 
certlficatea  and  voudMn  to 
reaidenta  of  public  houalng. 

Sec  186.  Section  8  prlortty  for  e<ymnmlcally 


m  THx  HATnax  or  a  auaaiiinn 

OrmXDBT  MX.  WTLIX 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
designate  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  Is  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  aulietitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Wtlis:  Strike  sU  after  the 
enacUng  clause  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  text  of  HJl.  3630  aa  follows: 

sccnoN  1.  SBon  titlc  and  tabu  or  con- 


Sec  ISl.  Section  8  fair  market  rentals. 
Sec  133.  Housins  voucher  program. 
Sec  188.  Adminlstrattve  fees  for  section  8 
certificate  and  housing  vouch- 


Sec  187.  Rental  rehabilitation  grant  pro- 


(a)  Skokt  Titlx.— This  Act  may  be  dted 
as  the  "Housins  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1987". 

(b)  Tasls  or  CTonTxirra.— 

Sec  1.  Short  tiUe. 

Sec  3.  Budget  compliance. 

TTTIiE  I— HOUSmO  ASSISTANCE 

SubttUe  A— Programs  Under  United  States 

Housing  Act  of  1937 

PAXT  1— OBOBAL  PXOVISIOK8 

Sec  101.  Lower  income  lunialng  authoriza- 
tion. 

Sec  103.  Tenant  rental  contributions. 

Sec  103.  Income    eligibility    for    aaaisted 
houaing. 
Paxt  8— Pobuc  Hoxjsiiro 

Sec  111.  Public  houataig  management  sim- 
plification. 

Sec  113.  Grants  for  public  houztaig  develop- 
ment. 

Sec  113.  limitation  on  public  houstng  de- 
velopment and  assurance  of 
public  bousing  quality  stand- 
arda. 

Sec  114.  Paymenta  for  operation  of  lower 
income  housing  projects. 

Sec  115.  Grants  for  comprehensive  im- 
provement aaslatanre. 

Sec  110.  Public  housing  demolition  and  dis- 
position. 

Sec  117.  Public  bousing  comprehensive 
grants. 

Sec  118.  Public  housing  resident  manage- 
ment. 

Sec  119.  Public  housing  homeownerahip 
and  management  opportuni- 
tiea. 

Sec  180.  PuUic  bousing  comprehensive 
transition  demonstration. 

Past  8— Sacnoii  8  AasxsTAacx  axd  Othxx 


Sec  188.  Termination  of  rental  develop- 
ment grant  program. 

SubUUe  B-Multif arnOy  Houstaig 
Managrment  and  Pieaiu  latlou 

Sec  141.  Prepayment  of  mortgagea. 

Sec  148.  Management  and  preoervatlan  of 
HUD-owned  multlf  smUy  bous- 
ing projeeta. 

Sec  148.  Tenant  paiUelpatlon  in  multifam- 
lly houaing  projects. 

Sec  144.  Troubled  multifamlly  hn<ialng 
projeeta. 

Sec  145.  Aoqul^tlon  of  inaured  multifamlly 
housing  projects. 

Subtitle  C— Other  Housing  Aaslatanoe 
Programs 

Sec  151.  Housing  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped. 

Sec  153.  Housing  for  the  handicapped. 

Sec  153.  CTongregate  servtcea. 

Sec  154.  Modification  of  reetrtction  on  uae 
of  aaaiated  houaing  by  aliens. 

Sec  165.  Preventing  fraud  and  abuse  in  De- 
partment of  Hmishig  and 
Urban  Development  programa, 

Sec  156.  Termination  of  use  of  certain 
excess  rental  charges  for  asslst- 
anoe  for  troubled  multifamlly 
housing  projects. 

Sec  157.  Housing  demonstration  project. 

Sec  158.  Tenant  ellgibaity  deCormtaiatlons 
in  rent  supplement  inojects. 

Sec  169.  wniMing  ■■■istanre  technical 
amendmenta. 


TITLE  n— RURAL  HOUSINO 


Sec  801. 
Sec  303. 

Sec  203. 

Sec  804. 
Sec  305. 


Sec  306. 
Sec  307. 

Sec  808. 

Sec  309. 
Sec  210. 

Sec  311. 


Program  authorimtlnna 

Income  levela  for  family  eligibil- 
ity. 

Definition  of  va7  low-income 
fammea. 

Rural  housing  eacrow  aooounta. 

Requirement  of  local  consultatian 
tar  domestic  farm  labor  houa- 
taig. 

Rural  area  daaaiflcation. 

Procedurea  for  reduction  of  inter- 
est credits. 

Study  of  mortgage  credit  tai  rural 


Sec  184.  PortaMllty  of  sectian  8  certificates 
andvoueberk 


Manufactured  bousing. 

Loan  p»/*»y»ng  by  nooprofit  orgik 

nlxations. 
Confonnanoe     with     low-income 
bousing   tax   credit   eligibility 
criteria. 
Sec  313.  Rural    bousing   guaranteed   loan 

demonstration. 
Sec  313.  Rural  rmtal  housing  displacement 

pieventlon 
Sec  314.  Rural  housing  voucher  program. 
Sec  315.  Section  516  cverating  reaerve  and 
equity    contrfbutian    require- 
ments. 
Sec  316.  Rural  houstaig  technical  amend- 
ments. 
TITLB     m— MORTGAGE     INSURANCE 
AND         SECONDARY         MORTGAGE 
MARKET  PROGRAMS 
SubtlUe  A— ^iA  Mortgage  Insurance 
Programs 
Sec  301.  Permanent    taMuranoe    authiMlty 
forPHA. 
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It  to  b«  to-    Am.  40t.  ADtTlktlaB  of  Ukatroot  fkiodlnc 


Am. 


Oonmunttjr    davdopoMBt    block 
mnt  pubtte  MTTlM  MsttrmM. 
oarttflMtkMM  for  raeelTtnc 
tunlty  doTOlopmant  bloek 
grants      for      naoantttlaBMnt 

liulttjraor  and  multtpuipow  dlatrl- 
buttooa     for     Doncntltleinent 


407.  Ai^DhMBnUm  naomam  of  StatM 
dMrlbatlns  fundi  to  nooentl- 


I  In  Mitliflrtty  to  tnaurt  ad- 

jHteblo    rmU    itawle    fuBflj 


I  lor  oqulty  dimming. 

Sw.  si*.  AnttMrttv  f«ir  SMreUry  to  tmpoM 

ML  Homo  oqatty  euu»M^  mort— «o 

fit,  lUpaal  of  roqolnaMnt  to  pubUih 
prototypo  bourne  ooita  for  1- 
to  44ub1Ij  dvoDInc  unlti. 
SIS.  Donbto  dinMHW  noMdy  for  unMi- 

of    inaltiffeBiIljr 

projoot    MMti    and 


514.  ProhlbtttaB    of    requirement    of 

minimum       prtndpal       kMn 
amount. 

515.  mereaee   In   maxlmuin   mortcace 

amount  under  atnsle  family  in- 


aee. 
Sec 

Bee. 


40t.  Urban  development  aetlan  frant 

mlaetlflB  criteria. 
40*.  Prahlbttlon  on  uae  of  urban  derel- 

opment  aotlon  granu  for  bual- 

neai  reloBatlona. 

410.  TTrban  homeafearttng. 

411.  Neighborbood  Reliiyeetment  Cor- 

poration. 
411  Um  of  uiban  renewal  land  dtaposl- 

tten  proeeedi. 
41S.  Teimlnatlan    of    loan    guarantee 

program. 
414.  Statement  of  acUvltlea  and  rerlew. 
410.  State    edmlnlatratlon    of    CDBO 
in     nonentltlement 


Sec  410.  Urban  planning. 
Sec  417.  Oommuntty   derelopment  teehnl- 
oal  amendmenta. 
Subtitle  B— Hood  Insuranee  Program 
Sec  4S1.  Bztenelon  of  flood  tnauranoe  pro- 
gram. 
Sec  4Sa.  Studies  under  national  flood  in- 


SM.  Cakwlattnn  of  maztaaum  mort- 
gage amount  under  single 
*™«ny  tnaoraBoe  program. 

Sec  S17.  RevlateB  bi  daflnttlaB  o<  veteran. 

Sec  SIS.  IiMuranee  of  graduated  payment 


Sec  4SS.  Sforatortum  on  certain  flood  In- 
Buranee  regulations  relating  to 

Sec  4S4.  Schedule  for  payment  of  flood  in- 
■uranee  for  atmctures  on  land 
subject  to  Imminent  collapaf  or 


SIO.  Oo-taMoraBBe  ir"g'"*' 
saO.  Approval  of  Indivldnal  residential 
water  porifleatian  or  treatment 


of  certlfleatee  of  rea- 
vahie. 

mortgage  Insurance 


SSI. 
Sec  SSX 


Sac  S3S.  Autbortty  for  taicreaaed  mortgace 
limits  for  multlfamlly  projects 
to  hlclMast  areas. 

Sao.  Operating  leas  loan  tnauranoe. 

Sec  SaS.  Interest    ebargaa    on    temporary 

'  tanoe  payments 
;  or  other  aaslst- 


sa*.  Ifortcaie 

Subtitle 


insurance      technlral 
tts. 
Mortgage  Market 


Sec  SSI.  Timttattnne  on  certato 
mortgage  BUiket  fee 
SSa.  VMMAeamulatlve  voting. 
SSS.  PenMoent  anthortty  to  purdiase 
second    Bscrtgaces    on    slntfe- 
famHy  propertiea. 
.  004.  Feilod  for  approval  of  aettons  of 

raicA. 

Sec  SSO.  T'~«*«*<^  on  OMMA  guarantaea 

nf  mrwtgaoa  barked  semrltlns 
TTTIX      IV-OOaOfUinTT      DKVKLOP- 
AMD    IdSCBJLAIfSOUS    PRO- 


Sec  400.  Flood  tnauranoe  t^rhnlcal  amend- 
ments. 
Subtitle  C—Mlaoellaneous  Programs 

Sec  441.  Fata-  houataig  tailtiatives  program. 

Sec  443.  Regulatory  authority. 

Sec  44S.  OoUectlan  of  certato  data. 

Sec  444.  Reaeareh  and  development. 

Sec  440.  Home  mortgace  dteelosore. 

Sec  44*.  Counaellng. 

Sec  447.  Median  area  income. 

Sec  440.  Manufactured   housing   oonstruo- 
tlcn  and  safety  standards. 

Sec  440.  Lead-based  patot  poisoning  pre- 
venticm. 

Sec  400.  Deletion    of    maximum    fee    for 
toterstate  land  aalea  registrar 

tlOB. 

Sec  401.  Mlaoellaneous  programs  technical 
amendments. 
TTTLS  V— 0TERPRISE  ZONK 
DKVXLOFMXNT 
Sec  501.  Designatlan  of  antoprlae  aonea. 
Sec.  SOX  Evaluation  and  reporttoc  require- 
ments. 
Sec  OOS.  Interaction    with    other    Federal 


Subtitle  A— Ooaununity  and  If  eighborbood 

Development  and  Preaervatlon 
Sec  401.  Ooeamunlty  development  authorl- 


Sec  004.  Waiver  or  modification  of  housing 
and  community  development 
rules  to  enterprise  aonea. 

Sec  000.  CoonHnatlon  of  housing  and 
urban  development  protrams 
to  enterprise  aonea 

Sec  000.  Coonttnatlon  with  CDBO  and 
UDAO 


bodgot  outlaya.  or  naw  entitlement  author- 
ity, for  flaoal  year  I***  to  ezoem  of  the  ap- 
propriate aggragate  levels  estabHahert  by 
the  oaneurrent  reaolutlon  on  the  budget  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  the  programs  authoriaed 
l>y  thte  Act  and  the  amendmenU  made  by 
thtaAct 

(b)  Dvnnnoin.— For  purpoees  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  terms  "budget  authority",  "budget 
outlays^,  "concurrent  reeolutton  on  the 
budget",  and  "enUtlemant  authority"  have 
the  "»— "'^'g*  given  sut^  terms  to  seetkm  S 
of  the  ns^ismlnnsl  Budget  Act  of  1*74  (a 

uAcsaai. 

rmS  I— BOUBING  ASSiOrr  ANCB 

UaOcr  DBlta4  ttataa 
Actaf  1M7 

PAST  l-dNKBAL  PSOTISIONB 

in.  vamwM  moaia  aoaiMi  kvrmmxtk- 


Sec  401.  city  end  county  rlasslflfaflrmi 


(a)  la  Ommui.— Thla  Act  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  may  not  be  con- 
strued to  provide  for  new  budget  authority. 


(a)  Aeaaaa*TS  Buaoar  ATmrauTT.— Sec- 
tion 0<eXS)  of  the  United  Statea  Houataig 
Act  of  1*07  is  amended  by  addtaig  at  the  end 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Tlie  aggregate 
amount  of  budget  authority  that  aaay  be  ob- 
ligated for  contracts  for  annual  contrfbu- 
tiOiM  for  — *-**~~'  under  section  0,  for  con- 
tracts referred  to  to  paragraph  (7XAXlv). 
and  for  grants  for  public  housing  and  com- 
prehensive improvement  assistsnre.  la  to- 
creased  (to  the  extent  spproved  to  appro- 
priation AcU)  by  04.08S.SOS.000  on  October 
1. 10*7.  and  October  1. 1***.". 

(b)  UnuuTioa  or  Bubor  Autbobitt.— 
Section  0(cX7)  of  the  United  Statea  Houstaig 
Act  of  19S7  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7XA)  Ustaig  the  additional  iMidget  au- 
thority provided  under  paragraph  (0)  and 
the  *«f««-«~«  of  budget  authority  that 
become  available  during  flacal  year  1***  and 
fiacal  year  1*8*.  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the 
extent  approved  to  appropriations  Acts,  re- 
serve authority  to  enter  toto  obligations  for 
each  such  fiscal  year  aggregating— 

"(i)  for  puliUc  ho^f'wg  grants  under  sub- 
section (aXS)  for  Indian  housing, 
$1S7,»S0,000: 

"(11)  for  comprehensive  improvement  aa- 
Tt-*«»w»«  grants  under  section  14<k), 
01,000,000,000; 

"(111)  fw' public  houstaig  leaae  adjustments. 
018.300,000: 

"(It)  for  rT-*-**~^  under  section  0  to  con- 
nection with  projects  developed  under  sec- 
tion 303  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1B59, 
01.681.000,000: 

"(v)  for  assistance  under  section  0(bXl). 
0413,000,000: 

"(vl)  for  housing  vouchers  under  section 
0(0),  01,481.000,000:  and 

"(vU)  for  assistanoe  under  sectian  0  for 
property  disposition,  loan  management,  and 
contract  amendments,  01,4*4.1*4.000. 

"(BXi)  Any  amount  available  for  Indian 
bousing  under  subsection  (a)  that  Is  recap- 
tured may  be  used  only  for  such  housing. 

"(U)  Any  amount  available  for  the  conver- 
sion of  a  project  to  assistance  under  section 
0(bXl),  If  not  required  for  such  purpose, 
shaU  be  used  for  assistanoe  under  section 
0(bXl). 

"(Ill)  Any  amount  available  for  assistanoe 
under  section  0  for  property  disposition,  if 
not  required  for  such  purpose,  shall  be  uaed 
for  assistance  imder  section  0(bXl).''. 

sac  IM.  TBUNT  nNTAL  (JUmBIBOTIONi, 

Section  3  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing 
Act  of  1*37  Is  smended  by  addtaig  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsectlan: 

"(d)  In  any  case  to  wblch  the  obtaining  of 
employment  by  a  realdent  of  a  dwdUng  unit 
under  thia  Act  will  reault  to  an  In- 


to the  rant  payable  by  the  family  of 
sueh  rasldsnt  under  subasetton  (a),  the 
pubUe  housing  agency  tovolved  (or  the  Seo- 
retaiy.  If  no  public  bousing  agency  la  tai- 
volvad)  shall  provide  for  a  gradual  taiereaae 
to  such  rent  to  the  full  amount  during  a 
period  of  not  more  than  •  montha.". 
lit.  mooMB  ■jonmjTT  ro* 


Section  IS  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1*07  Is  amoKled  by  adding  at  the  end 
tbefoUowtair 

"(c)  In  developing  admission  procedures 
tanplementtng  subsection  (b)  of  this  secUon. 
the  Secretary  may  not  totally  prohibit  ad- 
mlsskm  of  lower  income  famfllea  other  than 
very  low-taioame  famfllea,  and  abaU  estab- 
llah.  as  appropriate,  differing  percentage 
Umltatiaiw  on  ailiiilrtf~'  of  low-Income  fam- 
niea  to  separate  assisted  housing  programs 
which,  wlien  aggregated.  wOl  achieve  the 
overall  percentage  limitation  contained  to 
subsectlan  (b)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary 
ahaO  promulgate  regulations  to  carry  out 
thia  subaaetian  not  later  than  *0  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subaecticm.''. 

PABT  3-PUBUC  HOUSING 
sac  IIL  POHJC  BODBING  ■tAIUGIMBn'  HMPU- 
nCAIION. 

Section  3  of  the  United  Statea  Houstaig 
Act  of  1*37  is  smended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  des- 
ignation: »"<i 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 


"(bXl)  To  encourage  efficient  and  effec- 
tive administration  of  public  housing  by 
public  housing  agendee.  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  reaponslblllty  of  these  agencies 
for  sdmlnlstering  their  public  housing,  and 
to  ■win  tin  I—  Federal  tovolvement  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  houstaig,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  eataldlsh  a  system  under  which 
public  housiiw  agencies  (following  consulta- 
tion with  tenanta  and  tenants  organisations) 
are  permitted  to  certify  compliance  with— 

"(A)  voluntary  profearinnsi  performanoe 
standank  eatabllshed  by  the  pulillc  housing 
profession  for  certifying  public  houstaig 
agendea  as  efficient  and  well  managed;  and 

"(B)  other  requirements  establlahed  by 
the  Secretary  for  purpoaea  of  substantiaUy 
simplUylng  the  procedure  for  receiving  as- 
sistanoe under  section  9  or  14  of  the  United 
Statea  Houstaig  Act  of  1937. 

"(3)  The  provlsians  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  if- 

"(A)  the  Secretary  determinea  that  there 
li  a  reasonable  basis  to  conclude  that  prior 
review  and  approval  of  one  or  more  specific 
scttvlties  is  necessary  to  ensure  efficient  and 
effective  conduct  of  the  activity  throutfiout 
the  program: 

"(B)  the  Secretary  determtaiea  that  there 
Is  a  reasonsble  basis  to  conclude  that  prior 
review  and  approval  Is  necessary  with  re- 
spect to  a  particular  public  houstaig  agency 
due  to  audi  factors  as  Its  Inexperience  or 
poor  performance  to  carrying  out  the  same 
or  related  aettvltlea:  or 

"(C)  prior  review  or  approval  by  tl<e  Secre- 
tary is  required  l>y  law.". 
BK.  lis.  eBAHta  ran  poauc  ■ooantc  dcvbxip- 


(a)  AunuNUTT  To  Paovisa  QaAwra.— Sec- 
tian 0(a)  of  the  United  Statea  Houstaig  Act 
of  10S7  is  -'■'«~wi  to  read  as  fdUowa: 

"(aXl)  The  Secretary  may  make  annual 
oontributlana  to  public  bouatng  agendea  to 
amtat  to  achieving  ■"«<  —«»«»« «»»«»«g  the 
lower  taioome  rJiararter  of  their  projecta. 
The  Secretary  shaU  embody  the  provlriona 
for  audi  annual  contributlans  to  a  contract 
guaranteeing  thdr  payment.  The  contribu- 


tion payable  ■"""«"r  under  this  aaetkn 
shall  to  no  oaae  exceed  a  sum  equal  to  the 
annual  »»««""*  of  principal  and  toterest 
payable  on  obUgations  issued  by  the  public 
housing  agency  to  *«"»'"<«  the  development 
or  aoqulattion  cost  of  the  lower  income 
project  tovolved.  Annual  contributions  pay- 
able under  this  sectian  shall  be  pledged.  If 
the  Secretary  so  requires,  as  security  for  (>b- 
iig»H«M  tasued  by  a  public  houstaig  agency 
to  assist  the  development  or  aoqulaitlan  of 
the  project  to  which  annual  cantrftmtlans 
relate  and  shaD  be  paid  over  a  period  not  to 
exceed  40  yeara. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  make  oontrfbu- 
tions  (to  the  ftom  of  grants)  to  public  hous- 
ing agendea  to  cover  the  development  cost 
of  public  hwiMHtg  iKojecta.  The  contract 
under  irtilch  such  contilliutlons  shaU  be 
made  shaD  specify  the  amount  of  capital 
oontrfbutlons  required  for  each  project  to 
which  the  contract  pertains,  and  that  the 
terms  and  oondltiona  of  such  contract  shall 
remato  to  effect  for  a  40.year  period. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  ccmtributlons  that 
would  be  established  for  a  newly  construct- 
ed project  by  a  public  housing  agency  de- 
signed to  accommodate  a  number  of  families 
of  a  given  siae  and  kind  may  be  established 
under  this  section  for  a  project  by  such 
public  HniiMitig  agency  that  would  provide 
housing  for  the  i<~"r"***'*  number,  sixes, 
and  kinds  of  *»»«"«—  through  the  acquisi- 
tion and  rehaMUtatlan,  or  uae  under  lease, 
of  structures  that  are  suitable  for  lower 
taioome  housing  uae  and  obtained  to  the 
local  market". 

(b)  CoavoBMiira  AMaannaiiTS.— 

(1)  Section  0  of  the  United  States  Houstaig 
Act  of  1937  ta  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "AinnrsL"  to  the  section 
heading;  and 

(B)  by  striking  "annual"  to  subsection 
(eX3). 

(3)  Section  8  of  the  United  Statea  Houstaig 
Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striktaic  "annual" 
the  first  place  It  appears  to  the  first  sen- 
tence of  sulisectlon  (g),  and  each  place  it  ap- 
pears to  subsection  (d)  and  the  first  sen- 
tence of  each  of  subsections  (a)  and  (c). 

(3)  Section  7  of  the  United  Statea  Houstaig 
Act  of  1937  is  -»"— wiiH  by  striking  "annual" 
to  the  proviao  to  the  first  sentence. 

(4)  Section  9(aX3)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "being  assisted  by  an 
annual  oontrfbutlons  contract  authoriaed  by 
section  8(c)"  and  taiaerting  the  followtair 
"out  devdoped  pursuant  to  a  oontrtlmtioDs 
contract  authoriaed  by  section  8";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "any  such  annual"  and  to- 
serting  "any  such". 

(5)  Section  13  of  the  United  SUtes  Hous- 
taig Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking 
"annual". 

(8)  Section  14  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "receive  ssslstsnoe  under 
section  8(c)"  to  subsection  (cX3)  and  taisert- 
ing  "Bssisted  under  section  8":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "annual"  to  each  of  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4XC)  of  subsectlan  (d). 

(7)  Section  18  of  the  United  Statea  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  is  "wwwi  by  striking  "with 
loans  or  debt  service  annual  contributions" 
toelauae(3). 

(8)  Section  18(b)  of  the  United  States 
wnnring  Act  of  1*37  is  smeudcd  by  striking 
"annual". 

(*)  Section  18(c)  of  the  United  Statea 
HoiMing  Act  of  1*S7  is  amended  by  striking 
"annual  oontrfbutlanB  authoriaed  under  sec- 
tian 8(cr  and  Inaerting  "oontributlana  au- 
thoriaed under  sectian  8". 


or  POBUC 


lU.  UMRMMH  OM  POaiJC  I 
UnUNI  AND  < 

BooaiNB  qfDAun  gra 

Sectiao  8  of  the  United  States  Hoostaic 
Act  of  1*37  is  amended  by  addtaig  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection' 

"(j)  After  September  SO.  1*87,  to  providing 
— ^*"~  under  this  Act  to  a  pobUe  boua- 
tng agency  for  public  hooaliic  (otliar  than 
for  Indian  famllias),  the  Seeretaty  shaU  re- 
serve funds  for  the  devdopment  ctf  pubUe 
housing  only  if — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  determtaMa  that  addi- 
tional  amounts  are  required  to  complete  the 
development  of  dwOlng  units  fCr  wbidi 
amounts  are  Obligated  on  or  before  sndi 
date; 

"(3)  the  public  houstaw  agency  certlllea  to 
the  Secretary  that  88  percent  of  the  poblle 
houdng  dwelling  units  of  the  public  bousing 
agency— 

"(A)  are  »»««H»t^t«^H  in  substantial  compli- 
ance with  the  bouafaw  quality  standards  es- 
tabllahed by  the  Secretary  under  sectian 
8(0X8);  at 

"(B)  will  be  so  maintained  upon  oomple- 
tion  of  modemiaatlan  for  which  funding  haa 
been  awarded;  or 

"(3)  the  public  housing  agency  certiflea 
that  such  development— 

"(A)  wm  replace  dwdllng  units  that  are 
disposed  of  or  demolished  by  the  public 
housing  Bgency,  iT*^ii«««g  dweUing  units 
disposed  of  or  lost  through  sale  to  tenants 
or  through  units  redesign;  or 

"(B)  is  required  to  comply  with  court 
orders  or  dtreetlans  of  the  Secretary.". 

8K.  114.  PATMBfn  FOB  ORBAnOH  OT  UHTB 
mOOMB  BOOBDie  PBOnCfS. 

tion  Ma)  of  the  United  States  Houataig  Act 
of  1937  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  last  sentence  of  para- 
graph i\y.  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(SXA)  For  purpoaea  of  maktaig  payments 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  nti- 
liae  a  performanoe  funding  system  that  ea- 
tabliahea  standards  for  coats  of  operation 
and  reasonable  projections  of  income, 
taking  toto  account  the  eharaeter  and  loca- 
ti<m  of  the  tno  ject  and  the  cbaracteristlm  of 
the  families  served,  to  aocordanoe  with  a 
formula  lepreatnting  the  operations  of  a 
prototype  well-managed  mnjeet.  Sueh  per- 
formance funding  system  shall  be  eatab- 
llahed  to  consultation  with  public  houataig 
agendea  and  their  aasodatiana,  be  contataied 
to  a  regulation  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary prior  to  the  start  of  any  flacal  year  to 
which  It  appllea,  and  remato  to  effect  for 
the  duration  of  audi  fiscal  year  without 
change. 

"(B)  Under  the  performance  funding 
system  established  under  thia  paragraph— 

"(1)  to  the  first  year  that  the  reductiona 
occur,  any  public  bouatng  agency  ahall 
share  equally  with  the  Secretary  any  cost 
reductions  due  to  the  differences  between 
projected  and  actual  utility  ratea  attributa- 
ble to  actions  taken  by  the  agency  wfaidi 
lead  to  sudi  reductions: 

"(II)  the  fttanut*  of  the  rental  Income  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  of  a  public  houataig 
agency  shall  be  based  on  the  actual  rent  for 
the  4th.  Bth.  or  8th  month  prior  to  the  be- 
ginnlng  of  the  new  fiscal  year  of  the  pubUe 
houstav  agency;  and 

"(ill)  any  revenuea  reaulttaig  from  rental 
income  or  other  Income  (induing  tnveot- 
ment  Incame)  to  excem  of  estlmafwt 
nuea  from  such  Items  may  not  be 
tured,  used,  or  computed  to  rednee 
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wtth  a  pajBMnt 
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TO 

Wrb  Aout 
M«X1)  of  Um 
tAotof  IttTtoaiMnd- 
Um  foUowtDC  new 
MtanntDMUMt 
taltod  to  taks 
I  raqtiiiad  to  wbmtt  aa  acceptabie 
a  ttaaiy  baila  tai  aoootdaiioa  wttb 
dMpt«r  TS  of  tttte  SI.  Xtalt«l  Stataa  Code. 
Um  BaentaiT  aoay  anana*  for.  and  pay  tha 
ooats  of.  tiM  audit.  In  aueh 
tha  flaoratary  may  wtthhold.  from 
anea  ottaarwtaa  payabla  to  tlM  acene) 
thla  aaetlon.  amounta  aatfldent  to  pay  for 
ttaa  raaaonabia  eoota  of  condncthw  an  ae- 
oaptabla  audit,  indudlnc.  whan  appropclata. 
tha  I  naannahla  ooata  of  aooounthw  aarvtoaa 
to  plaoa  tha  acency's  books  and 
I  in  auditabie  condition". 

■c  iia,  vum 

(a)  AuuHNuiT  To 
ttan  14  of  tha  United  Stataa  Houainc  Act  of 
IMT  ia  amandart  by  addiiw  at  the  and  tha 


"(k)  TiM  Sacretary  may  maka  ccntzlba- 
I  (in  tha  fonn  of  granta)  to  piildlc  iKtua- 
im  *f**—  aadar  thia  aaetlon.  TIm  ccn- 
tnet  ondar  vhldi  auch  eantrflmtloaa  ahall 
be  nada  ahaU  ^Mctfy  the  amount  of  oontrt- 
Iwitlcna  requirad  fOr  each  project  to  which 
tha  eontraet  pertainB.  and  Uiat  the  tenna 
Mid  ccnditlana  of  aoeh  contract  ahall  remain 
te  effect  far  a  10-year  period.". 

(1>  aeetlon  14(e)  of  the  United  Statea 
:  Act  of  VUri  la  amended  by  strlklnc 


"(S)  tha  pablle 
oped  a  plan  for  the  prorlalon  of  an  addition- 
al dacant,  mfe.  aaottary,  and  affordable 
dwrilhw  unit  for  each  pablle  lioiialnc  dw^- 
li^  gplt  to  be  dameliahed  or  iMappeeil  under 
Boeh  appboatlon.  which  ptan— 

"(A)  proridaa  for  the  provMon  of  audi  ad- 
ditloiMl  dwtfiiw  uatU  throuch  the  acquial- 
tlon  of  additional  public  hooalnc  dweDinc 
unite,  tha  dareiopmant  of  additional  public 
;  dwtfUnc  unite,  the  uae  of  awiatance 
Uon  •  (ezdudinc  vouefaen  under 
1  Ko)).  the  acquialtlnn  or  davelopoMnt 
of  dwtiUnc  unlta  — ****^  under  a  State  or 
looal  lovemment  prosram  that  provtdea  for 
projaet-baaed  amiatanw)  oowiparahle  in 
taraM  of  tfiglbfllty,  contribution  to  rent,  and 
laiMth  of  aMMaoea  oontraet  (not  leaa  than 
IS  yean)  to  that  available  under  aaetlon 
KbXl).  or  any  combination  of  aueh  meth- 
odK  before  apprwlnc  any  plan  wlileb  calla 
tor  the  uaa  of  lariirinnii  under  aaeUon  I.  the 
aeoretary  ahaU  find  that  the  aupply  of  prl- 
Tate  rental  houainc  actually  aTaOable  to 
who  would  recelTe  auch  aartatanrr 
the  plan  la  auffldent  for  the  total 
number  of  certlflcatae  and  voudMn  avail- 
able in  the  oonununlty  after  Implementa- 
tion of  the  plan  and  that  auch  aupply  la 
likely  to  remain  available  for  the  full  1ft- 
year  term  of  the  aaaiatanre;  the  Secretary 
ahall  baae  the  required  finding  on  objective 
Information  which  ahall  Include  ratee  of 
participation  by  landlordi  In  the  aaetlon  8 
procram.  ilae.  oonditlonB  and  rent  levela  of 
available  rental  bourinc  aa  compared  to  aeo- 
tlcn  S  atandarda.  the  aupply  of  vacant  ezlet- 
Ing  bouainc  with  renU  at  or  below  the  fair 
market  rent  or  payment  rtanrtard  or  the 
likelihood  of  adjiietlnt  the  fair  market  rent 
or  payment  atandaid.  and  the  extent  of  dta- 
crlminatlon  acalnat  the  typea  of  Indlvlduala 
or  famlUea  to  be  aanred  by  the  aaalatance; 

"(B)  la  approved  by  the  unit  of  general 
looal  government  In  wlilch  the  project  la  lo- 
cated; 

"(C)  Includea  a  reaaonable  plan  for  fund- 
ing, which  plan  ahall  Include  the  Secretary'! 
agreement  to  commit  the  Federal  funda  neo- 
eaaary  to  carry  out  the  plan; 

"(D)  includae  a  method  of  enauring  that 
the  aame  number  of  Indlvlduala  will  be  pro- 
vided houaing;  and 

"(■)  provldea  for  the  payment  of  the  relo- 
cation fiKp*"—  of  each  tenant  to  be  dia- 
plamrt  and  enaoree  that  the  rent  paid  by  the 
tenant  following  relocation  will  not  exceed 
the  M«««i»«t  permitted  under  thla  Act.". 

aac    iiT.    nnuc   boobing    ontnuiUNaivs 
caAma. 
(a)  In  OoniAL.— The  United  Statea  Houa- 
ing Act  of  1937  la  amfnded  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  foUowlng  new  aeetlon: 


(»  aeetlon  14  of  the  United  Statea  Houa- 
kw  Act  of  IttT  la  aaaanded  by  tawertlng  "or 
(kr  after  "aubaectlon  (br  eadi  place  It  ap- 
paaia  k>  aubaectlnna  (c).  (dX  (a),  (g).  (h). 
UX 


U  of  the  United  Statea  Houaing 
Act  of  IMT  ia  aoMndad- 

(1)  in  aubaartlon  (aXl).  by  atrOcInc  "or" 
after  "puipeaee."  and  Jneertlng  "and":  and 

(1)  te  aubaeettan  (b)- 

(A)  by  atrlkliw  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graidi(l): 


M.  (a)  Poaroag.— It  la  the  purpoee  of 
thlaaecUon— 

"(1)  to  provide  aaaiatanre  on  a  reliable 
baaia  to  public  boualng  agendea  to  enable 
them  to  operate,  upgrade,  modemlae,  and 
rehabilitate  pubUc  boualng  projeeta  fi- 
nanced under  the  United  Statea  Houaing 
Act  of  1M7  to  enaure  their  continued  avail- 
abOlty  for  the  benefit  of  lower  Income  faml- 
Uea aa  decent,  aafe,  and  aanltary  rental 
boualng  at  affordable  rente: 

"(S)  to  increaaa  the  reliability  of  Pederal 
— <-*«~^  for  capital  Improvementa  in 
public  boualng  projeeta: 


"(S)  to  algnlflcantly  abaptify  the  program 
of  Faderal  r— "-"^  for  capital  tanprove- 
BMnta  in  pubtte  houainc  projeeta: 

"(4)  to  provlda  toeraaaart  opportunltlea 
and  luaantivea  for  siora  efficient 
ment  of  public  houtfbic  projeeta;  and 

"(ft)  to  afford  public  houainc 
n  mater  control  In  p»M«»iHig  for  the  malnte- 
iMnoe  and  tanprovement  of  public  bouainc 
projeeta  to  benefit  bnrer  taMcoae  tamfttaa.". 

"(b)  AtnaoauTT  to  Paoviaa  Fnuacui.  Aa- 


"(1)  la  oaaaui.— Tha  Seeretary  may 
make  available,  and  (to  the  extent  of 
aoBounU  provided  tai  appropriation  Acta) 
contract  to  make  avaUabla.  finanrial  aaalat- 
anoe  to  public  houainc  acendae  in  aeoord- 
amea  with  the  provlalana  of  thla  aeetlon  with 
to  public  houainc  (aa  defined  In  aeo- 
MbXD)  owned  or  operated  by  auch 


to 


"(3)  OauuRS.— The  Secretary  may 
contrONttlona  (In  the  form  of  granta) 
public  boiMliw  agendee  under  thl 
The  contract  under  which  aueh  contrfbu- 
tlona  ahall  be  OMda  ahall  apedfy  the 
amount  of  contrfbutlona  required  for  each 
project  to  which  the  oontraet  pertalna,  and 
that  the  terma  and  oondltlona  of  auch  con- 
tract ahall  remain  in  effect  for  a  30-year 
period. 

"(c)  CoMPBBHaMam  Plak.— No  financial 
aaalatanee  may  be  made  available  to  a  pubUe 
boualng  agency  under  thla  aeetlon  imlem 
the  Secretary  approvea  a  ft-year  comprehen- 
alve  Irian  autaBoltted  by  the  public  houaing 
agency  on  a  date  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, except  that  the  Secretary  may  provide 
auch  — *-**~—  if  it  la  neceaaary  to  correct 
conditlone  that  oonatttute  an  *""~^^«** 
threat  to  the  healtb  or  aafety  of  tenanta. 
Tlw  eomprehenaive  plan  ahall  contain— 

"(I)  a  oomprehenalve  aaaeaBnent  of— 

"(A)  the  current  phyalcal  condition  of 
each  public  houabig  project  owned  or  oper- 
ated by  the  public  houaing  agener. 

"(B)  the  phyalcal  improvementa  neceaaary 
for  each  auch  project  to  permit  the 
project— 

"(i)  to  be  rehabilitated  to  a  level  at  least 
equal  to  the  mtwimiim  property  atandarda 
eatabUshed  by  the  Secretary  and  In  effect  at 
the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the  oompre- 
henalve plan;  and 

"(11)  to  comply  with  life-cycle  ooat-effeo- 
Uve  mergy  ooneervatlon  performance  atand- 
ank  eatabllahed  by  the  Secretary  to  enaure 
the  loweat  total  rehabilttation  and  operat- 
ing coata  over  the  eattanated  life  of  the 
building:  and 

"(C>  the  replacement  needa  of  equipment 
syatema  and  atructural  elements  that  will  be 
required  to  be  met  (assuming  routine  and 
ttmely  maintenance  ia  performed)  during 
the  l^year  period  covered  l>y  the  compre- 
hensive plan: 

"(3)  a  oomprehenalve  aaaeaament  of  the 
improvementa  needed  to  upgrade  the  man- 
agement and  operation  of  the  pubUc  boua- 
lng agency  and  of  each  auch  project  ao  that 
decent,  aafe,  and  aanltary  living  condiOona 
wlU  be  provided  auch  projeeta.  whldi  aaaeaa- 
ment ahall  taxdude  at  least  an  Identification 
of  needa  related  to— 

"(A)  the  management,  finanrial.  and  ac- 
counting control  systems  of  the  public  hous- 
ing agency  that  are  related  to  such  projects; 

"(B)  the  adequacy  and  qualifications  of 
personnel  employed  by  the  putdic  housing 
agency  (in  the  management  and  operation 
of  such  proJecU)  for  each  category  of 
ployBMnt;and 

"(C)  the  adequacy  and  efficacy  tA— 


"(I)  tenant  procrams  and  services  In  such 
imijefls! 

"(11)  the  security  of  each  such  project  and 
Its  tenants: 

"(lU)  poUdaa  and  proeedurea  of  the  public 
houainc  acancy  for  the  eelectlon  and  evic- 
tion of  tenanta  in  aueh  projeeta;  and 

"(Iv)  other  pottdaa  and  proeedurea  of  the 
public  houainc  agency  relatinc  to  such 
projeeta.  aa  apedflad  by  the  Seeretarr. 

"(3)  an  analyiiB.  made  on  a  projeci-by- 
project  baaia  in  aooordanoe  with  atandarda 
and  criteria  preaerlbed  by  the  Seeretary, 
dmmiwtratinc  that  oompletinn  of  the  tan- 
provementa  and  replacementa  Identified 
under  paracrapha  (1)  and  (3)  wOl  reaaonably 
CMure  the  k»c-tem  pliysleal  and  aoeial  via- 
bility of  each  aneb  project  at  a  reaaonable 


"(4)  an  action  idan  for  '»««^«"f  the  im- 
proveaaenta  and  replacementa  Identified 
under  paraciapha  (1)  and  (3)  that  are  deter- 
mined under  the  aaalyaia  deacrllMd  in  para- 
graph (3)  to  reaaonably  enaure  long-term  vi- 
ability of  each  auch  project  at  a  reaaonahle 
ooat.  which  action  plan  ahall  taidude  at  leaat 
a  adMdule.  In  <»der  of  priority,  of  the  ac- 
tlona  that  are  to  be  completed  awx  a  period 
of  not  more  than  ft  years  from  the  date  of 
approval  of  the  comprehensive  plan  by  the 
Seeretary  and  that  are  neceaaary— 

"(A)  to  make  the  improvementa  and  re- 
plaoemenU  identified  under  paracraph  (1) 
for  each  project  expected  to  receive  capital 
Improvementa  or  replacementa  (with  priori- 
ty to  improvementa  and  replacements  re- 
quired to  correct  any  life  threatening  condi- 
tion): and 

"(B)  to  upgrade  the  management  and  op- 
eration of  the  public  housing  agency  and  its 
public  housing  projects  as  described  in  para- 
graph (2): 

"(ft)  a  statement,  to  be  signed  by  the  chief 
local  government  official  (or  Indian  tribal 
official,  if  appropriate),  certifying  that— 

"(A)  the  comprehensive  plan  was  devel- 
oped by  the  public  housing  agency  In  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  local  government 
officials  (or  Indian  tribal  officials)  and  with 
tenants  of  the  housing  projects  (or  tenants 
of  the  Indian  housing  projects)  eUglble  for 
— «-*«~>'  under  this  section,  which  shall  in- 
clude not  lea  than  3  public  hearings  (i)  at 
least  one  of  which  shall  be  held  prior  to  the 
initial  adoption  of  any  plan  by  the  public 
tMMiMtwf  agency  for  use  of  sudi  asalatanre. 
and  afford  tenanta  and  intereated  partlea  an 
opportunity  to  summarise  their  prioritlea 
and  concerns,  to  enaure  their  due  consider- 
ation In  the  planning  proceea  of  the  public 
bousing  agency;  and  (11)  at  least  one  of 
which  shall  be  held  i»1or  to  final  submlsskm 
of  the  plan  to  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  for  its  approval,  to 
provide  tenants  aiMl  other  interested  parties 
an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  plan  of 
action  proposed  by  the  public  bousing 
agency  In  Its  submlsalon:  and 

"(B)  the  comprehensive  plan  ia  oooalstent 
with  the  assessment  of  the  community  of  its 
lower  Income  bousing  needs  and  that  the 
unit  of  general  local  government  (or  Indian 
tribe)  wOl  cooperate  In  the  provisian  of 
tenant  programs  and  services  (as  defined  in 
section  3(0X3)): 

"(6)  a  statement,  to  be  signed  by  the  chief 
public  bousing  offldal.  certlfytng  that  the 
public  housing  agency  will  carry  out  the 
oomprehenalve  plan  In  oonf  ormlty  with  title 
VI  of  the  Civfl  RighU  Act  of  1M4.  title  VXH 
of  the  Act  of  AprU  11.  lOM  (commonly 
known  as  the  CIvO  RighU  Act  of  196S).  and 
section  604  of  the  RehabOitatlon  Act  of 
1973: 


"(7)  a  preliminary  estimate  of  the  total 
of  the  iteaaa  Identified  tai  paragraphs 
(1)  sad  (3).  indudlng  a  preliminary  estimate 
of  the  coats  that  wfll  be  taicurred  during 
eadi  year  oovered  by  the  comprehensive 
plan:  and 

"(8)  such  otho'  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require. 

"(d)  Rsvixw  or  CoaDBBoaaivB  PLaMs.— 

"(1)  SxAasaas  voa  aptboval.— The  Secre- 
tary ahaU  approve  a  comprehensive  plan 
nnleas 

"(A)  the  comprehensive  plan  Is  incom- 
plete: 

"(B)  on  the  basis  of  available  significant 
facts  and  data  pertahdng  to  the  physical 
and  operational  condition  of  the  public 
bousing  projects  of  the  public  housing 
agency  or  the  management  and  operations 
of  the  public  housing  agency,  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  identification  by  the 
public  housing  agency  of  needs  is  plainly  in- 
oonaiatent  with  such  facts  and  data; 

"(C)  on  the  basis  of  the  oomprehenalve 
plan,  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
action  plan  described  in  subsection  (cX4)  Is 
plainly  Inappropriate  to  meeting  the  needs 
identified  In  the  comprehensive  plan,  or 
that  the  public  Hftiwiwy  agency  has  failed  to 
demonstrate  that  completion  of  improve- 
ments and  replacements  Identified  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  wOl 
reasonably  ensure  long-term  viability  of  one 
or  more  public  housing  projects  to  which 
they  relate  at  a  reasonable  cost;  <»- 

"(D>  thoe  la  evidence  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  tends  to  challenge  in  a  substan- 
tial tw*wn«»r  any  certification  contained  In 
the  comprehensive  plan. 

"(3)  ScBZDDLB  voa  AiTBOVAU— The  compre- 
hensive plan  shall  be  considered  to  be  ap- 
proved, unless  the  Secretary  notifies  the 
putdic  htMMJTig  sgency  in  writing  within  7ft 
<.fi««/t»r  days  of  submlssUm  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  disaivroved  the  comprehensive 
plan  as  submitted.  Indicating  the  reasons  tat 
disapproval  and  modifications  required  to 
make  the  comprehensive  plan  approvable. 

"(e)  AaauAL  StAxasBaT.- 

"(1)  SuamsaioM.- Each  public  housing 
agency  receiving  asslatanre  under  this  sec- 
tion ahall  submit  to  the  Secretary,  at  a  date 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  an  annual 
statement  of  the  activities  and  expenditures 
projected  to  be  funded,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
by  such  assistance  during  the  immediately 
following  fiscal  year  of  the  puldk  bousing 
agency.  The  »»"«"■'  statemmt  ahsU  Include 
a  certification  by  the  public  housing  agency 
that  the  propoaed  activltiea  and  expendl- 
turea  are  consistent  with  the  approved  com- 
prehensive plan  of  the  public  housing 
agency.  The  »'m"«i  statement  also  shall  In- 
clude a  certification  that  the  public  housing 
agency  has  provided  the  tenants  of  the 
public  hff^w*"g  and  other  interested  parties 
the  opportunity  to  review  the  annual  state- 
ment and  comment  on  It.  and  that  such 
oommenU  have  been  taken  Into  account  In 
formulating  the  «"«"»»  statement  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  Paoruaao  AMaamtaars  to  conpaaBxa- 
srvx  PLAa.— A  public  housing  agency  may 
propose  an  amendment  to  Its  comprehensive 
plan  under  subsection  (c)  In  any  annual 
statement.  Any  such  propoaed  amendment 
shall  be  levlewed  in  scoordance  with  subsec- 
tion (d),  and  shall  include  a  certification 
that  (A)  the  propoeed  amendment  has  been 
made  publicly  available  for  comment  prior 
to  its  submission:  (B)  tensnts  and  other  in- 
terested parties  have  been  given  sufficient 
time  to  review  and  comment  on  It;  and  (C) 
such  comments  have  been  taken  Into  consid- 


eration in  the  preparation  and 
of  the  amendnMnt. 

"(3)  ArraovAi.- The  Secretary  tfmll  ap- 
prove the  annual  atatement  unleaa  the  Sec- 
retary deteiminaa  that  It  la  taManriatant 
with  the  oomprehenalve  idan.  T%e  annual 
statement  ahall  be  conatdered  to  be  ap- 
mtived.  unlem  the  Secretary  notlflaa  the 
public  houaing  agency  in  writing  before  the 
exidratlon  of  the  7ft-day  period  fbUowInc 
autamiarion  of  the  annual  atataeaent  that 
the  Secretary  baa  disapproved  the  annual 
atatement  aa  aubmitted.  inrtlrattnc  the  rea- 
aona  for  dlaapproval  and  the  raodiflcationa 
required  to  make  the  annual  statement  ap- 
provable. TlM  annual  statement  ahaU  be  ap- 
proved before  the  publie  hooalnc  aianey  re- 
oelvea  any  aaaiatanre  under  thla  aeetlan  for 
the  flacal  year  to  irtilch  the  annual  atate- 
ment relatea. 

"(f)  AaaoAL  PaaFoaMAaca  Raroasa;  R»- 
viaws  Aas  Audits. — 

"(1)  PBFoaMAaca  ahd  avALUAXioa  as- 
poaTs.— Badi  public  liouataic  agency  reoetv- 
inc  *— '■**~—  under  thla  aeetlan  ahall 
submit  to  the  Secretary,  on  a  date  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  a  perfonnance  and 
evaluation  report  conceminc  the  use  of 
funds  made  available  under  this  section. 
The  report  of  the  public  bouainc  agency 
ahaU  taadude  an  sssessment  by  the  publie 
housinc  acency  of  the  rdationahlp  of  auch 
uae  of  funda  made  available  under  thla  aeo- 
tion.  aa  weD  as  the  uae  of  other  funda.  to 
the  needa  Identified  In  the  eomprehenaive 
plan  of  the  publie  bouainc  agency  and  to 
the  puipoeea  of  tills  section.  The  publie 
housinc  acency  ahall  certify  that  the  report 
baa  been  made  avallalde  for  review  and  com- 
ment by  tenants  and  other  interested  par- 
ties prtor  to  Its  submission  to  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  RxvBws  BT  aacaxEAaT.— The  Secre- 
tary shall,  at  least  on  an  annual  basis,  make 
such  revlewB  ss  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  determine  whether  eadi  public 
housinc  agency  receivlnc  aaaiatanre  under 
this  section— 

"(A)  has  carried  out  its  activities  under 
this  section  in  a  timely  manner  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  comprebensive  plsn; 

"(B)  has  a  continuinc  capacity  to  carry 
out  Its  ccnnprebenstve  plan   in  a  timely 


"(C)  has  satisfied,  or  has  made  i 
procrem  towards  aatisfylnc.  sudi  perform- 
ance standards  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  and  has  made  reasonable 
procreoa  in  carryinc  out  modemiaaticn 
projects  approved  veadmi  this  section. 

"(3)  Audits  op  pdiawcial  TaAasAcnoas.— 
Redplente  of  assistanre  under  thla  aeetlon 
shall  have  an  audit  made  In  accordance  with 
chapter  7ft  of  title  31,  United  States  Code. 
The  Secretary,  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Department  of  w«"»*"y  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  the  Comptroller  Oetieral  of  the 
United  States  shaQ  have  access  to  aU  books, 
documents,  papers,  tut  other  reoords  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  activities  carried  out  under 
this  section  in  order  to  make  audit  examina- 
tions, excerpts,  and  tranacripta. 

"(4)  C^oaaacTivx  Acnon.— The  oomprehen- 
alve plan,  any  amendments  to  the  compre- 
hensive plan,  and  the  annual  itatement 
shall,  once  approved  by  the  Secretary,  be 
Undine  upon  the  Seeretary  and  the  public 
housinc  agency.  The  Secretary  may  order 
corrective  action  only  if  the  public  boualng 
agency  does  not  comply  with  paragraph  (1) 
or  (3)  or  if  an  audit  under  paracraph  (3)  re- 
veals findings  that  the  Secretary  reasorably 
believes  require  sudi  umiecUve  action.  The 
Secretary  may  withhold  funds  under  this 
section  only  if  the  puldlc  houstaig  agency 
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Mcfa  oorraeUT*  afettaa  afUr 
I  ■■■mwhlt  oppartuntty  to  do 
ao.  m  aAaHiMMliw  this  MettoD.  tbo  Bwre- 
tary  ■taaU.  to  th*  gi— frt  extant  powlMii. 
n^Mt  tba  mirfMrtiTwil  JudfBMOt  vt  Vbm  tA- 

"(()  ttjsnu  CORB.— A  public  bouitac 


<b) 
"(1)  to  uadvtako  MttrittM  ilMerftiiiil  in  tta 


ttOB  <e>  or  its  umoal  itaUmoit  under  mib- 
netlan(e): 

"(S)  to  eoneet  ooadtttana  that  oonaUtuta 
an  tmmwtlatir  ttaraat  to  the  baalth  or  aafeCy 
of  tafMnta.  wbathar  or  not  the  nead  for  aueh 
florraetlan  la  tndteatad  In  tta  oomprehenaiTe 
plan  or  ann**'  atataaMot; 

"(S)  to  prepare  a  oomprebanitve  plan 
(c).  lnclnrtln«  reaaonaWe 

I  that  BMj  be  neeeaaary  to  aaalat  tananta 

tn  parttatpaUm  to  the  planning  proceaa  In  a 
maanincfttl  «aj,  an  annual  atatament  under 
iiilMertlnn  (e).  an  annual  perfonnanoe  and 
•vahntlan  report  under  aubaaeUon  (fXl). 
and  an  audtt  under  wiheertlnn  (fXS):  and 

"(4)  to  operate  publie  bouainc  projeeu 
eonatatent  with  the  requlrementa  that  applj 
to  "«*«"*■  proTfcled  under  aection  9,  except 
that  not  more  than  SO  percent  of  the  funda 
aaeured  under  thia  aectfcm  may  be  uaed  for 
aucfa  purpoaea. 

"(h)  Allogatioii  or  AaaiRAXCx.— 

"(1)  la  oansAL.— No  aaalatanre  may  be  al- 
located under  thla  aectkm  unta  the  Secre- 
tary aobmlta  the  report  required  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  the  Ooocreaa.  foUowinc  auch 
aubmlaalan.  ttta^irh—  iiy  law  criteria  for  a 
formula  or  other  allocation  method  to  be 
uaed  by  the  Secretary  under  thla  aection  in 
determlnlnc — 

"(A)  for  each  public  houalnc  agency,  the 
amounta  that  are  neoeaaary  to  addreaa  cur- 
rent needa  for  capital  tanprorementa: 

"(B)  for  each  public  bouainc  acency.  the 
amounta  that  are  neeeaaary  to  addreaa  the 
future  needi  for  capital  Improvementa 
throuch  a  replacement  reeerve:  and 

"(C)  the  relative  needa  of  public  houaing 
acadea  of  different  aiMa  for  the  amounta 
daacrlbert  in  aubparagrapha  (A)  and  (B). 

"(3)  Raroar  ox  AUxaxAmrB  aixocatiox 
eiaiMU.— Not  later  than  8  mootha  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Houaing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1967,  the 
Secretary  ahall  aubmit  to  the  Coogreaa  a 
report — 

"(A)  ■miaaliii  the  condition  of  public 
houaing  and  Uie  need  for  financial  aaalat- 
anoe  for  capital  Improvementa  and  for  ea- 
tabllahment  of  replacement  rteerrea  for 
future  capital  Improvementa  and  matnte- 


"(B)  aetting  forth  propoaala  for  alterna- 
tive aystema  of  allorattng  ftaiandal  aaalat- 
anoe  under  thla  aection  according  to  criteria 
for  a  formula  or  other  allocation  method  to 
be  uaed  by  the  Secretary  under  thla  aection 
to  d0C0railDtiic — 

"(I)  for  each  pubhc  houaing  agency,  the 
amounta  that  are  neeeaaary  to  addreaa  cur- 
rent needa  for  capital  Improvementa: 

"(U)  for  each  public  houaing  agency,  the 
amounta  that  are  neeeaaary  to  addreaa  the 
future  needi  for  capital  improvementa 
through  a  replacement  reeervt:  and 

"(iH)  the  relative  needa  of  public  houaing 
ajMiwiM  of  different  aiaea  for  the  amounta 
deaerlbed  In  elauaaa  (I)  and  (U):  and 

"(C)  TTt1n«**"g.  for  not  laaa  than  the  aoo 
largeat  public  houaing  agendea.  the  amount 
that  wm  be  received  annually  under  each 
auch  altemattve  aUoeatlon  aystem. 

"(1)  AaxoAL  Rxroar.— The  Secretary  shall 
inrtiidt  In  the  annua)  report  under  section  t 


of  the  Department  of  Houaing  and  XTrban 
Development  Act  a  daaerlptlOD  of  the  alloea- 
tloo.  dietrlbutloci.  and  uaa  of  amiatanre 
under  thla  aaetlon  on  a  reglooal  baala  and  on 
the  baataof  puUle  hi«^«ff»«g  agency  alM. 

"(j)  Rxeuunoin.— The  Secretary  may 
laaoe  auch  regulatlana  aa  are  neoeaaary  to 
carry  out  the  provlalana  of  thla  aection.". 

(b)  Uai  or  Opaumra  AaanTAXCB.— Sec- 
tion MaXl)  of  the  United  Statea  Houaing 
Act  of  19*7  la  amended  by  inaertlng  after 
the  firat  aentenee  the  following  new  aen- 
tenoe:  "A  public  houaing  agency  may  alao 
uaa  any  available  amounta  provided  under 
thto  aection  in  accordance  with  the  purpoee 
and  requlrementa  of  aection  aO.". 

Ill    PVHJC    ■OtniNC    miDBNT   MANACg- 


The  United  Statea  Houaing  Act  of  1931  (aa 
mwrn^mAmA  by  aectlan  117  of  thla  Act)  la  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  aection: 

"PUBLIC  Bouanro  aaaiwirT  mxxiaiiaxi 

"Sac.  21.  (a)  Puaroax.— The  purpoee  of 
thia  section  la  to  encourage  Increased  resi- 
dent management  of  public  houaing 
projecta.  aa  a  means  of  Improving  exlatlng 
living  ooodltiona  tai  public  housing  projects, 
by  providing  Increaaed  flexibUlty  for  public 
houaing  [»oJecta  that  are  managed  by  reat- 
dentaby— 

"( 1 )  permitting  the  retention,  and  use  for 
certain  purpoees.  of  any  revenues  exceeding 
operating  and  project  ooata:  and 

"(3)  providing  funding,  from  amounta  oth- 
erwlae  available,  for  technical  aaaiatanoe  to 
promote  formation  and  development  of  real- 
dent  management  entitles. 
Par  the  pun>oee  of  this  aection.  the  term 
■public  houaing  project'  Indudea  one  or 
more  contlguoua  buildings  or  an  area  of  con- 
tiguous row  houses  the  elected  resident 
councils  of  which  approve  the  establish- 
ment of  a  resident  management  corporation 
and  otherwlae  meet  the  requlremenU  of  thla 
aection. 

"(b)  PaooaAM  RaounxHxara.— 

"(1)  i^— ■■«■■■  couxcn.— As  a  condition  of 
entering  Into  a  resident  management  pro- 
gram, the  elected  resident  council  of  a 
public  houaing  project  shall  approve  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  resident  management  cor- 
poration. When  such  approval  Is  made  by 
the  elected  resident  council  of  a  building  or 
row  houae  area,  the  realdent  management 
program  ahall  not  Interfere  with  the  rlghta 
of  other  famlllea  residing  In  the  project  or 
harm  the  efficient  operation  of  the  project. 
The  resident  management  corporation  and 
the  resident  council  may  be  the  same  orga- 
nisation, if  the  organisttlon  compiles  with 
the  requlrementa  applicable  to  both  the  cor- 
poration and  council.  If  there  is  no  elected 
resident  council,  a  majority  of  the  houae- 
holda  of  the  public  houaing  project  shaU  ap- 
prove the  eatabliahment  of  a  realdent  ooun- 
cU  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing a  realdent  management  corporation  to 
manage  the  project. 

"(3)  PUBUC  HOOSIXO  MANAUaiiaiil   SPaciAL- 

I8T.— The  resident  council  of  a  public  hous- 
ing project.  In  cooperation  with  the  public 
housing  agency,  shall  select  a  qualified 
public  houaing  management  specialist  to 
assist  In  determining  the  feasibility  of.  and 
to  help  eatabllah.  a  realdent  management 
corporation  and  to  provide  training  and 
other  dutlea  agreed  to  in  the  dally  oper- 
atlona  of  the  project. 

"(3)  Boxonra  AXD  marntAXCx.— Before  aa- 
■uming  any  management  reaponalbillty  for  a 
public  houaing  project,  the  realdent  man- 
agement corporation  shall  provide  fidelity 
>MwwMm  and  Insurance,  or  equivalent  pro- 


tection. In  aooordanoe  with  regulationa  and 
requlremenU  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
public  houaing  agency.  Such  bonding  and 
Inauranoe,  at  Ita  equivalent,  ahall  be  ade- 
quate to  protect  the  Secretary  and  the 
public  houaing  agency  agatnat  loaa,  theft, 
embeHlement,  or  fraudulent  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  resident  management  corpora- 
tion or  Ita  anudoyeea. 

"(4)  ICaxaoboxt  aaBFUxaiamma.— a 
realdent  management  corporation  that 
quallftea  under  thla  aection.  and  that  sup- 
plies Inauranoe  and  bonding  or  equivalent 
protection  auffldent  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  public  housing  agency,  ahall  enter  into  a 
contract  with  the  public  houaing  agency  ea- 
taM1tb«"g  the  leapectlve  management 
rlghta  and  reaponalbdltlea  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  the  public  houaing  agency.  Such 
contract  may  include  apedflc  terma  govern- 
ing management  peraonnel  and  comiienaa- 
tion.  aooeas  to  public  housing  projects 
records,  submission  of  and  adherence  to 
tnidgeta.  rent  collection  procedures,  tenant 
income  verification,  tenant  eligibility  deter- 
mlnatioiM,  tenant  eviction,  the  acquisition 
of  suppllea  and  materials,  and  such  other 
matters  as  may  be  appropriate. 

••(5)  AxwuAi.  AODiT.— The  books  and 
records  of  a  resident  management  corpora- 
tion operating  a  public  housing  project  shall 
be  audltrwl  »nnii»"y  by  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant. A  written  report  of  each  audit 
ahall  be  forwarded  to  the  public  housing 
agency  and  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  CX>MPBBaxaivx  Impbovxmxxt  Aasiar- 
Axca.— Public  housing  projecU  managed  by 
resident  management  corporations  may  be 
provided  with  comprehensive  Improvement 
aaslatanoe  under  aection  14  for  purpoaea  of 
renovating  such  projects  In  aooordanoe  with 
such  section.  If  such  renovation  actlvlUea 
(Including  the  pUnning  and  architectural 
design  of  the  rehabilitation)  are  admlnla- 
tered  by  a  resident  management  corpora- 
tion, the  public  housing  agency  Involved 
may  not  retain,  for  any  admlnlatratlve  or 
other  reason,  any  portion  of  the  aaaistance 
provided  pursuant  to  this  subsection  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  contract. 

"(d)    OrxBArnro    Sovsdt    axb    Pxojxct 

IXCOMX.— 

"(1)  Calcuiatiox  or  oraiAma  sobsidt.— 
Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  aection  9 
or  any  reg«ilatlon  under  such  section,  and 
subject  to  the  exception  provided  In  para- 
graph (>).  the  portion  of  the  operating  sub- 
sidy received  by  a  public  housing  agency 
under  section  9  that  Is  aUocated  to  a  public 
housing  project  managed  by  a  resident  man- 
agement oorporatim  shaU  not  be  leas  than 
the  public  housing  agency  per  unit  monthly 
amount  provided  In  the  previous  year  as  de- 
termined on  an  Individual  project  basis. 

"(2)  CtoxTBACT  BXQunnfxxTS.— Any  con- 
tract for  management  of  a  public  housing 
project  entered  Into  by  a  public  housing 
agency  and  a  resident  management  corpora- 
tion shall  specify  the  amount  of  Income  ex- 
pected to  be  derived  from  the  project  Itself 
(from  sources  such  as  rents  and  charges) 
and  the  amount  of  Income  funds  to  be  pro- 
vided to  the  project  from  the  other  sources 
of  Income  of  the  public  housing  agency 
(such  aa  operating  subsidy  under  section  9. 
interest  litcome.  admlnlatratlve  feea.  and 
rente). 

"(J)  CAIiCULATIOX  or  TOTAL  IXOOMX.— 

"(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  the 
amount  of  funds  provided  by  a  public  hous- 
ing agency  to  a  public  bousing  project  man- 
aged by  a  resident  management  corporation 
may  not  be  reduced  during  the  3-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 


tT'^'f*'«g  and  Community  Devetopment  Act 
of  1997  or  on  any  later  date  on  which  a  resi- 
dent management  corporation  la  first  eatab- 
llabed  for  the  project. 

"(B)  If  the  total  income  of  a  public  houa- 
ing agency  (including  the  operating  aubaidy 
provided  to  the  public  houaing  agency  under 
aection  9)  la  reduced  or  Increaaed.  the 
Income  provided  by  the  public  bousing 
agency  to  a  public  houaing  project  managed 
by  a  realdent  management  oorporatian  ahaU 
be  reduced  or  Increaaed  in  proportion  to  the 
reduction  or  Increaae  in  the  total  izteome  of 
the  public  houaing  agency,  except  that  any 
reduction  In  operating  aubaidy  that  occurs 
aa  a  reault  of  fraud,  waate.  or  mlamanage- 
ment  by  the  public  houaing  agency  ahall  not 
affect  the  funda  provided  to  the  realdent 
management  corporation. 
"(4)  Rxnxnox  or  xzcxaa  Bxvxxxrxa.— 
"(A)  Any  income  generated  by  a  realdent 
management  corporation  of  a  public  houa- 
ing project  that  exceeda  the  income  estimat- 
ed for  purpoaea  of  thia  subsection  shall  be 
excluded  in  subsequent  years  in  calculating 

(I)  the  operating  subsidies  provided  to  the 
public  hfflwlng  agency  under  aection  9;  and 

(II)  the  funds  provided  by  the  public  hous- 
ing agency  to  the  realdent  management  oor- 
poratiim. 

"(B)  Any  revenuea  retained  by  a  resident 
management  oiHporatlon  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  ahall  be  uaed  for  purpoaea  of  im- 
proving the  »»«»»»it<»wMif»  and  (deration  of 
the  public  houaing  project,  for  establishing 
business  enterpriaea  that  employ  reaidenta 
of  public  houaing,  or  for  acquiring  addition- 
al dwelling  unite  for  lower  income  famlllea. 

"(e)  Raaisnn  M "»"""■■'  Tbcbxical  Aa- 
BiBTAirex  AXB  TBAonao.— 

"(1)  FiXAXCiAL  ASSiBTAXO.— To  the  extent 
budget  authority  la  available  for  aection  14, 
the  Secretary  ahaU  provide  financial  aaaiat- 
anoe to  realdent  management  corporations 
or  resident  ooundla  that  obtain,  by  contract 
or  otherwlae,  technical  assistance  for  the  de- 
velopment of  resident  management  entities. 
Including  the  formation  of  such  entities,  the 
development  of  the  management  capability 
of  newly  formed  or  existing  entities,  the 
Identification  of  the  social  sumtort  needs  of 
residents  of  public  housing  projects,  and  the 
securing  of  such  support. 

"(3)  Ldotatiox  ox  AsauTAXCx.— The  fi- 
nancial aafiftan^  provided  under  thia  sub- 
section with  req>ect  to  any  public  housing 
project  may  mt  exceed  $100,000. 

"(3)  FoxsDio.— Of  the  amounts  available 
for  financial  «— «-*-~««  under  section  14  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989,  the 
Secretary  may  use  not  more  than  $2,500,000 
to  carry  out  thia  subsection. 

"(f)  AasxaaifXBT  axd  Rbpoxt  bt  thx  Sxcau- 
TAKT.— Not  later  than  3  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  an  evaluation  and  aaaeaament 
of  resident  management,  azMl  partlculaziy  of 
the  effect  of  resident  management  on  living 
conditions  In  public  housing,  and  shall 
transmit  a  report  thereon,  including  such 
recommendations  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate,  to  the  Congress.". 
sac  iia  POHJC  ■oobing  BoaowNgnrnp  and 
WMkcsBoan  oppoKTUNnua 

The  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (as 
amended  by  sectlcm  118  of  this  Act)  la  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

AXD 


"PUXLIC  HOXTBIXO  HOI 

'  orroaiuxiiua 


purchaae  the  dwelling  unlta  in  any  public 
houaing  project  through  a  qualifying  real- 
dent management  corporation,  aubjeet  to 
the  provlakma  of  the  annual  oontributiona 
contract,  aa  followa: 

"(1)  FOKKATIOX  or  BXBIBCXT  MAKAaXMBXT 

ooxroKATiox.— Aa  a  condition  for  public 
houaing  huiueowuerahlp— 

"(A)  the  adult  reaidenta  of  a  public  houa- 
ing project  ahall  have  formed  a  realdent 
management  corporation  In  accordance  with 
regulationa  and  requlrementa  of  the  Secre- 
tary preacrtbed  under  thla  aection  and  sec- 
tion 31: 

"(B)  the  resident  management  corpora- 
tion ahall  have  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  public  houdng  agmcy  eatabllahing  the 
remectlve  management  rlghta  and  reaponai- 
bllltlea  of  the  realdent  management  corpora- 
tion and  the  public  housing  agencr,  and 

"(C)  the  realdent  managemoit  corpora- 
Uon  shall  have  demonstrated  lU  ability  to 
manage  public  housing  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently for  a  period  of  not  less  than  3  years. 

"(3)  HoMBOwaBBSHir  AsaiaTAXcx.— 

"(A)  The  Secretary  may  provide  compre- 
henaive  Improvement  aaaiatanoe  under  aec- 
tion 14  or  30  to  a  public  houaing  project  In 
which  homeownerahlp  acUvitlea  under  thla 
section  are  conducted. 

"(B)  The  Secretary,  and  the  public  hous- 
ing agency  owning  and  operating  a  public 
housing  project,  shall  provide  such  training, 
technical  Titf*T**~—  and  educational  aaaist- 
ance aa  the  Secxetary  determlnea  to  be  nee- 
eaaary to  prepare  the  famlllea  residing  in 
the  project,  and  any  resident  management 
corporation  established  under  paragraph 
(1),  for  homeowilershlp. 

"(3)  CoxBinoHa  or  pubghabx  bt  a  bbsi- 

DXXT  MAWAUamWI  OOXrOXATIOH.— 

"(A)  A  resident  management  corporation 
may  purchaae  from  a  public  houaing  agency 
one  or  more  buildings  in  a  public  housing 
project  following  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  that— 

"(1)  the  resident  management  corporation 
has  met  the  conditions  of  paragraph  (1): 

"(il)  the  resident  management  corporation 
has  applied  for  and  is  prepared  to  undertake 
the  ownership,  management,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  building  or  buildings  with  con- 
tinued aaaistanoe  from  the  Secretary: 

"(ill)  the  public  housing  agency  has  held 
one  or  more  public  hearings  to  obtain  the 
views  of  dtlaens  regarding  the  proposed 
purchase  and,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary, has  certified  that  the  purchase  wOl 
not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  other  fami- 
lies residing  in  public  housing,  will  not  harm 
the  eff ident  operation  of  other  public  hous- 
ing, and  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  community; 

"(iv)  the  building  or  buildings  meet  the 
minimum  safety  and  livablllty  standards  ap- 
plicable under  section  14  or  20,  and  the 
physical  condition,  management,  and  oper- 
ation of  the  bulldhig  or  buildings  are  suffi- 
dent  to  permit  and  encourage  affordable 
homeownerahlp  by  the  famlllee  residing  in 
the  project. 

"(B)  The  price  of  a  building  purchased 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  public  housing  agency  and  resident 
management  corporation,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  fair  market  value  of  the  property, 
the  ability  of  reddent  famlllea  to  afford  and 
maintain  the  property,  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  con- 
sistent with  Increasing  the  supply  of  dweU- 
Ing  units  af  f  (xxlable  to  very  low  income  f  am- 


"Sac.  23.  (a)  HoKBOwaBMXip  Orroxroxi- 
nxs  n  OxM^Lu.— Lower  income  families  re- 
dding, or  eligible  to  redde.  In  public  housing 
shall  be  provided  with  the  opportunity  to 


"(4)  CoxDiTioxs  or 

"(A)  A  resident  management  corporation 

may  aell  a  dwelling  unit  or  ownership  rights 


in  a  dwdllng  unit  only  to  a  lower  income 
family  residing  or  eligible  to  reside  in  publie 
housing  and  if  the  purchaae  wOl  not  inters 
fere  with  the  rIghU  of  other  famOlea  reald- 
Ing  in  the  houaing  project  or  harm  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  project,  and  the 
family  wHl  be  able  to  purchaae  and  main- 
tain the  property. 

"(B)  A  purchaae  under  the  previoua  aen- 
tenee may  be  made  under  any  of  the  follow- 
Ing  arrangementa: 

"(1)  Limited  dividend  cooperative  owner- 
ahip. 

"(11)  Condominium  ownerahip. 

"(ill)  Fee  aimple  ownerahip. 

"(iv)  Shared  appreciation  with  a  puUlc 
houaing  agency  providing  financing  under 
paragraph  (6). 

"(V)  Any  other  arrangement  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  apprtvriate. 

"(C)  Property  purchaaed  under  thla  aeo- 
tlon  ahall  be  reaold  only  to  the  realdent 
management  corporation  or  to  a  lower 
income  family  residing  in  or  diglble  to 
redde  in  lower  income  houaing  or  to  the 
public  houdng  authority. 

"(D)  If  any  purehaaer  of  property  under 
this  section,  Indudlng  the  resident  manage- 
ment corporation,  sells  the  property  before 
the  expiration  of  the  6-year  period  f  oUowing 
the  date  of  the  purchaae,  the  purehaaer 
shall  pay  to  the  public  houaing  agency  the 
following  percentage  of  any  exoeaa  of  the 
aale  price  over  the  purchaae  price: 

"(1)  100  percent,  if  the  aale  occurs  during 
the  1st  1-year  period  following  such  date. 

"(il)  100  percent,  if  the  sale  occurs  during 
the  2d  1-year  period  following  such  date. 

"(Ill)  75  percent.  If  the  sale  occurs  during 
the  3d  1-year  period  followtag  such  date. 

"(Iv)  50  percent.  If  the  sale  occurs  during 
the  4th  1-year  t>eriod  following  such  date. 

"(V)  25  percent,  if  the  sale  occurs  during 
the  5th  1-year  period  following  such  date. 

"(E)  Upon  sale,  the  resident  managemmt 
corporation  or  the  public  housing  agency, 
whichever  is  appropriate,  shall  ensure  that 
subsequent  owners  are  bound  by  the  same 
limitations  on  resale  and  further  reatrio- 
tlona  on  equity  appredatkm. 

"(6)  Usx  OP  PKCKXBoe.— Prooeeda  from  the 
aale  of  a  building  or  bulldinga  under  para- 
graph (3)  and  amounts  recaptured  under 
parapaph  (4)  shall  be  paid  to  the  publie 
housing  agency  and  shall  be  retained  and 
used  by  the  public  housing  agency  only  to 
rehabilitate  or  increaae  (through  acquid- 
tlon)  the  number  of  public  bousing  units 
available  for  occupancy.  The  resident  man- 
agement corporation  ahall  keep  and  make 
available  to  the  public  houaing  agency  and 
the  Secretary  aU  records  neoeaaary  to  calcu- 
late accurately  pajrments  due  the  local 
housing  agency  under  this  section.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  reduce  or  delay  payments 
under  other  proviatona  of  law  aa  a  reault  of 
amounta  made  available  to  the  local  houaing 
agency  under  this  section. 

"(8)  PnrAMCora.— Where  financing  for  the 
purchase  of  the  property  is  not  otherwise 
available  for  purposes  of  aaalatlng  any  pur- 
chaae by  a  family  or  reddent  management 
corporation  under  this  sectlcm,  the  public 
housing  agency  Involved  may  make  a  loan 
aa  the  security  of  the  property  Involved  to 
the  family  or  reddent  management  corpora- 
tion. 

"(7)  AxiTOAi.  coBTxixuTioHS.— Notwith- 
standing the  purchase  of  a  building  in  a 
public  housing  project  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  continue  to  pay  annual 
contributions  with  respect  to  the  project. 
Such   contributions   may   not   exceed  the 
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itributtoBB  mottMftaad  Id 


"(4)  Um  OMd  for  Mita^dy  to  mmtn  eonttn- 
oad  affardiMlltj  and  OMSt  fotui*  nuOnto- 
adnpalreiMtcBiid 
"(B)  Um  "r"*— -*'rf**«~—  for  lUtutory 
racutetoiT  trnprovwaants  to  tbo  pto- 


*^1)  Wtwiwam  I  will  I  w  ITn  family  ro- 
Mkw  to  •  tfvaOkic  oolt  ki  a  publle  bouitaf 
pnjaet  aay  ba  •vtatad  bv  mMD  of  the  Ml* 
of  tha  pralaet  to  a  iialiiiiit  manacHMnt 
flMpsnUoB  ondartUa  aaetlan. 

dwaOliv  OBft  Ib  a  *»'*''**»t  pnreiiaaad  by  a 
raaMait  oaaiMSMMnt  oofporatlan  aball 
baf*  an  flgMi  piofMad  to  t«Mnta  of  pubUe 
iMi^iW  andv  thiB  Ac*. 
**<»  Raattt  ManEUMi.— If  any  family  ra- 
ta a  dvaUliw  ontt  ta  a  buOdtat  pur- 

tlOB.  and  tlM  taaally  daeMH  not  to  purdiaaa 
tha  dwdltiw  unit,  tba  Saerotary  may  offer 
to  pravMa  to  tha  fUnOy  a  bourinc  Tooeher 
ondar  aaeUon  Ko)  or  a  oartlfleato  under  aee- 
ttoD  MbXl)  M  datarmlnad  by  the  aecretary 
to  be  appropriate  to  permit  the  family  to 

I  to  raalde  ta  the  dweiltac  unit.  The 
may  adloat  the  fair  market  rent 
(or  Mwh  oertlfloata  to  take  tato  account  ooD- 

under  which  the  buOdlnc  waa  pur- 


"(4)  Rama  u»  tmoctmiom  AaauxAacs.— 
If  any  family  raaldaa  ta  adwalUnc  unit  ta  a 
poblle  hourtnc  project  ta  which  other  dwell- 
tac  nntta  are  purefaaaed  under  thla  aectlon. 
and  the  family  deddaa  not  to  purcfaaae  the 
4t—n«iit  unit,  the  Secretary  ahall  offer  (to 
be  iehirted  by  the  family,  at  Ita  optkm)— 

"(A)  to  aailBt  the  fMnQy  ta  retocatlng  to  a 
dweOtac  unit  eomparaWe.  appropriate  riaed 
ta  another  publie  booaint  project; 

"(B)  to  provide  to  the  family  the  financial 
amtotanri  neeaaaary  to  permit  the  family  to 
■tay  ta  the  project  or  to  more  to  another 
^.^— lf»t»i»  dweUlnc  unit  and  to  pay  no 
more  for  rent  than  required  under  eectlon 
Ma):  and 

"(C)  any  noopurchaalnc  family  that  de- 
eidaa  to  move  ahall  be  rebnbuned  for  their 
coat  of  relocation. 

"(d)     F&UIKSAL     AaaiBTAIKB     FOB     PUBLIC 

BOOBDW  AoBRsna.— The  Secretary  ahall 
provide  to  public  houalnc  acendea  luch  fl- 
ea la  neeaaaary  to  permit 
to  carry  out  the  proiialoaa  of 
thiaaeetlan. 

"(e)  AaomoiiAL  Homb  OwBaaanir  um 
M*"*"~— —  Ormaiuamia.— Thla  aectlon 
BhaD  not  apply  to  the  turnkey  m.  the 
mutual  help,  or  any  other  botneownenhlp 
procram  eatabUahert  under  aectton  Mh)  or 
aectlsn  •(cX4XD)  and  ta  ezlatenoe  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Houainc 
and  Oonmunlty  Derelopeaent  Act  of  1M7. 

~(f)  RaouLATiom.— The  Secretary 
iBaoa  aoch  ragulatlaaa  aa  may  be  neoeemry 
to  carry  out  the  prorlalona  of  thla  aectlon. 
SuA  recolatlaiia  may  eatabUah  any  addl- 
tkmal  terma  and  condltlona  for  tuxneowner- 
ahlp  or  rnaMnnt  manacement  under  thla  aeo- 
ttoB  that  are  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  appropriate. 

"(()  AmoAL  Rbobt.— The  Secretary  ahall 
fi«»iii«ny  ■ubmlt  to  the  Ooocreaa  a  report 
aetttacforth- 

"(1)  the  number,  type,  and  cost  of  imlta 


"(h) 


LnoTATiaai.— Any  authority  of  the 
thla  aectlon  to  provide  fl- 
.  or  to  enter  tato  ooatraeta 
to  provide  ftaandal  aaelBtanne.  ahaU  be  ef- 
fective only  to  aueh  extent  or  in  auch 
amounta  aa  are  or  have  been  provided  In  ad- 
vance ta  appropriation  Act.". 


(a) 


L— The  aecretary  of  Houatat  and 
Urban  Devalopmnt  (ta  thla  aectlon  referred 
to  aa  the  "Secretary")  ahall  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram to  damoMtrate  the  etf  ecttveneaa  of 
provldtng  a  comprehenalve  program  of  aerv- 
loee  to  public  houatac  reeldenta  ta  order  to 
eiMure  the  aoccaaBful  tranattlan  of  auch  reel- 
denta to  private  houatag.  In  carrying  out  the 
damanatxBtlon  program,  the  Secretary  ahall 
ooMult  with  the  heada  of  other  appropriate 
Federal  agendee  to  deelgn  and  Implement 
proceduree  to  carry  out  the  tranalUon  from 
public  housing. 

(b)  SooTB  or  Dmomnunoa  Pboobaii.— 
The  Secretary  ahall  carry  out  the  demon- 
atratlon  program  with  respect  to  public 
houatE«  administered  by  the  Housing  Au- 
thority of  the  City  of  cniarlottc.  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  The  Secretary  may 
Klao  carry  out  the  demonetrmtloo  progimm 
with  reapect  to  public  housing  administered 
by  not  more  than  10  additional  public  hous- 
ing agendee. 

(c)  Rpaontaiujiia  or  DBMomnunoa  Pbo- 
obam.— The  demonstration  program  shall 
consist  of  the  following  requirements: 

( I )  ComrtLACt  or  paxticipatiov.— Bach  par- 
ticipating public  housing  agency  may  enter 
tato  a  contract  with  any  family  that  is  to 
commence  residence  ta  a  public  bousing 
project  admlnlatered  by  the  public  housing 
agency.  The  contract  shall  be  separate  from 
the  lease  and  shall  set  forth  the  provtakns 
of  the  demonstration  program. 

(3)  RSMBDIATIOir  PHASX.— 

(A)  During  not  to  exceed  the  first  3  years 
of  resldenoe  of  a  partldpatlnc  family  ta 
public  housing,  the  public  housing  agency 
shall  ensure  the  provision  of  remediation 
■ervtoea  to  the  family,  which  may  ix>dude— 

(i)  remedial  education: 

(II)  completion  of  high  school: 

(III)  Job  tralntag  and  preparation: 

(Iv)  substance  abuae  treatment  and  coun- 
seling: 

(V)  tralntag  ta  homemaklng  skUls  and  par- 
enttar.  and 

(vl)  training  ta  money  management. 

(B)  During  the  remediation  phase,  the 
amount  of  rent  charged  the  family  may  not 
be  tacreaaed  on  the  basis  of  any  tacreaae  ta 
earned  Income  of  the  family. 

(S)  TBA«SmO«  PKASB.— 

(A)  During  not  to  exceed  a  l^year  period 
foUowtag   completion    of   the    remediation 


"(3)  the  tooome,  race,  gender,  children. 
and  other  characterlatloB  of  famOlea  pur- 

"O)  the  amount  and  type  of  financial  aa- 
!  provided; 


(1)  the  bead  of  the  family  shall  be  re- 
quired to  have  full-time  employment;  and 

(U)  the  public  housing  agency  shall  ensiue 
the  provision  of  counseling  for  the  family 
with  respect  to  homeownershlp.  money 
management,  and  problem  solving. 

(B)  During  the  transition  phase,  the 
amount  of  rent  charged  the  family— 

(i)  may  be  tacreaaed  on  the  basis  of  any 
increase  ta  family  Income;  and 


(11)  may  not  be  decreaaed  on  the  basis  of 
any  ilmjiuasii  ta  earned  income  due  to  volun- 
tary termtaatkm  of  eoaployment. 

(4)  EvoooBAoaaaDrT  or  savumb.— The 
public  housing  aganey  shaU  take  appropri- 
ate actloaa  to  encourage  each  partlrtpattag 
family  to  save  funda  during  the  remediation 
and  tranatttaB  phaaea. 

(5)  CoMPLxrxoa  or  TXAXsmoa.— Bach 
family  participating  ta  the  demonstration 
program  shall  be  reqtilred  to  complete  the 
traiMltlon  out  of  public  housing  during  a 
period  of  not  more  than  7  years.  The  public 
>vi^tf«tig  agency  may  extend  the  period  for 
xny  family  if  apedal  drcumstancea  require 
such  extension. 

(d)  Rbobtb  to  Cotobbbs.— 

(1)  IiRBiif  BXPOBT.— Not  later  than  3 
y«Bra  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thla  Act.  the  Secretary  ahaU  submit  to  the 
Oongreas  an  tatorim  report  evaluating  the 
effectlvenea  of  the  demonstration  program 
tmder  this  section 

(3)  Foul  BBoar.— Not  later  than  M  daya 
after  the  termination  of  the  demonstration 
program  under  subsection  (f ).  the  Secretary 
fti^n  mibmlt  to  the  Oongrem  a  final  report 
evaluating  the  effectlvenem  of  the  demon- 
stration program  under  this  section. 

(e)  RaBULAnon.— The  Secretary  shall 
issue  auch  regulations  aa  may  be  neoeaaary 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

(f)  TBBimATioii  or  DBHomrxATiox  Pro- 
OBAM.— The  demonstration  program  under 
this  section  shall  terminate  upon  the  expl- 
ratton  of  the  7-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

PABT  S— SRCnON  8  A88I8TANCB  AND 
OTHKB  PBOGRA1I8 


nated  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  aectton)  Is 


■K.  in.  aacnoN  t  fab  mahsr  nwrAUB  and 
coirnucTmm. 

(a)  AnniAL  Aojoamxirr.— Section  8(cKl) 
of  the  United  Statee  Housing  Act  of  in7  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  last  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence:  "Bach 
fair  market  rental  ta  effect  undw  this  sub- 
section shall  be  adjusted  to  be  effective  on 
October  1  of  each  year  to  reflect  changea, 
based  on  the  most  recent  available  data 
trended  so  the  rentals  will  be  current  for 
the  year  to  which  they  apply,  of  rents  for 
existing  or  newly  oon^ructed  rental  dwell- 
ing units,  as  the  case  may  be.  of  various 
sixes  and  types  ta  the  market  area  suitable 
for  occupancy  by  peraons  assisted  under  this 
section.". 

(b)  Calculatior  pob  Cbxtaiii  Couwtt.— 
Section  Mcxi)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1M7  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Secretary 
shaD  establiah  aeparate  fair  market  rentals 
under  this  paragraph  for  Westchester 
County  ta  the  State  of  New  York.". 

(c)  Rbpbal  OP  LnoT  ox  Coxtxact  Rxxt  Ix- 
cxxasbs.— SecUon  8(cX3)  of  the  United 
Statee  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by 
striking  subparagrai^  (D). 

gac  in.  BOWDic  voucan  pwm»ail 

(a)  OPxaATiox.— Section  Wo)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1037  is  amended— 

(1)  ta  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1). 
by  striking  "In"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "demonstration  program"  and  ta- 
sertlng  "The  Secretary  may  provide  asslst- 


(3)  by  striking  paragraph  (4V,  and 

(3)     by     redealgnattag     paragraphs     (5) 

through  (»  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (7), 

respectively. 

(b)    FLXZIXIUTT    To    AOJOXT    ASSIBTAXCX 

Patmbxts.— SecUon  8(oK6)  of  the   United 
Statea  Housing  Act  of  1937  (as  so  redeslg- 


(1)  ta  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "as 
frequently  aa  twloe  during  any  five-year 
period"  and  liMiiitiin  "annually";  and 

(3)  by  striking  subparagraph  (D). 

(c)  Ubb  or  VopcBOBS  ni  Coxxacnox  With 
CooraunvB  axb  If dtoal  Houbimo.— Section 
8(0X7)  of  the  United  Statea  Bousing  Act  of 
1937  (aa  ao  redeaignated  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section)  is  amended  by  striking  "not  to 
exceed  6  per  ~"*^""  of  the  smount  oT'. 
nc  taa  ADMiNvnunvB  ms  pob  bbction  i 

GOnnCATI  AND  HOmNG  VOIXS- 


(a)  Ix  OxxnAi Section  8  of  the  United 

Statea  *f'"«"«»«g  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by 
adiUng  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(qXl)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish  a  fee 
for  the  costs  incurred  ta  administering  the 
certificate  and  housing  voucher  programs 
under  sulaectlons  (b)  and  (o).  The  amount 
of  the  fee  for  each  month  for  which  a  dweU- 
Ing  unit  is  covered  by  an  assfatanre  contract 
shall  be  7.85  percent  of  the  fair  market 
rental  established  under  subsection  (cXl) 
for  a  3-bedroom  eTisl.tag  rental  dwelltag 
unit  ta  the  market  area  of  the  public  hous- 
ing agency.  The  Secretary  may  increase  the 
fee  if  necessary  to  reflect  the  higher  coaU  of 
adinlnisterlng  small  programs  and  programs 
operating  over  large  geographic  areas. 

"(3XA)  The  Secretary  shall  also  establish 
reaaonable  feea  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) for— 

"(1)  the  costs  of  preliminary  expenses  (not 
to  exceed  $378)  that  the  public  housing 
agency  documents  it  has  inciirred  ta  connec- 
Uon  with  new  allocations  of  assistance 
under  the  certificate  and  housing  voucher 
programs  under  subsections  (b)  and  (o); 

"(11)  the  costs  incurred  ta  assisting  fami- 
lies who  experience  difficulty  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary)  ta  obtaining  appro- 
priate housing  under  the  programs;  and 

"(ill)  extraordinary  oosU  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(B)  The  method  used  to  calculate  fees 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  the  same 
for  the  certificate  and  housing  voucher  pro- 
grams under  subsections  (b)  and  (o)  and 
shall  take  tato  account  local  cost  dlffer- 


dwelltag  unit  from  which  the  family  movea; 
and 

"(B)  notwithstanding  that  such  dwelling 
unit  Is  not  withta  the  area  of  Jurladictkm  of 
the  public  hoiulng  agency  having  Jurlsdio- 
tlon  ta  the  area  of  the  dwelling  unit  from 
which  the  family  moves. 

"(3)  The  public  housing  agency  havtag  au- 
thority with  reapect  to  the  dw^ltag  unit  to 
which  a  family  moves  under  this  subsection 
shall  have  the  reaponsibility  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  such  family.  If  no  public  houstag 
agency  has  authmlty  with  reapect  to  the 
dwelling  unit  to  which  a  family  moves  under 
this  subseetlan.  the  public  housing  agency 
having  authority  with  respect  to  the  dwell- 
ing unit  fran  which  the  family  moves  shall 
have  such  responsibility. 

"(3)  In  providing  assistance  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  or  (o)  tat  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  consideration  to  any  reduc- 
tion ta  the  number  of  resident  familiea  ta- 
curred  by  a  public  housing  agency  ta  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  as  a  result  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  may 
not  be  construed  to  restrict  any  authority  of 
the  Secretary  under  any  other  provision  of 
law  to  provide  for  the  portability  of  assist- 
ance under  this  section.". 
sac  isa  pxomBiTioN  or  denial  op  axcnoN  « 
CBBnncAns  and  vouchkbs  to 

USIDKNTS  OP  PVBUC  BOUSINa 
Section  8  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  (as  amended  by  section  134  of 
this  Act)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(s)  In  selecting  families  for  the  provision 
of  assistance  imder  this  section  (indudlng 
subsection  (o)),  a  public  housing  agency 
may  not  exclude  or  penalise  a  family  solely 
because  the  family  resides  ta  a  public  hous- 
ing project.". 

SEC  IM.  SKCnON  1  PUOUTT  POB  BOWiOiaCALLT 


(b)  OAO  Study.- The  Comptroller  Oener- 
al  of  the  United  States  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Octo- 
ber 30,  1987.  a  report  relating  to  the  admta- 
istrative  fees  provided  for  under  subsection 
(q)  of  section  8  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  specifically  addresstag— 

(A)  whether  the  percentage  established  ta 
subsection  (qKl)  of  such  section  is  adequate 
to  cover  the  costs  of  administering  the  cer- 
tificate and  housing  voucher  programs 
imder  subsections  (b)  and  (o)  of  such  sec- 
tion: and 

(B)  whether  the  fee  system  established 
under  subsection  (qKl)  of  such  section 
should  be  restructured  to  reflect  the  differ- 
ent characteristics  and  experiences  of  local- 
ities such  as  slae,  geographic  location,  and 
vacancy  ratea 

SMC    IM.   POBTABILITY   OP   BCCTION   S  CXBTIPI- 
CATVB  AND  V0UCHKB8. 

Section  8  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  (as  amended  by  section  133  of 
this  Act)  is  fxirther  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(rXl)  Any  family  r—******  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  or  (o)  may  conttaue  to  receive  such 
asBlstanoe  when  such  family  moves  to  an- 
other eligible  dwelling  unit— 

"(A)  tf  such  dwelling  unit  is  withta  the 
same  metnvoUtan  statlBtlcal  area  aa  the 


Section  8  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  (as  amended  by  section  135  of 
this  Act)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(t)  In  allocating  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion for  houstag  certificates  and  housing 
vouchers,  the  Secretary  shall  give  a  priority 
to  economically  depressed  areas.". 

SBC   in.  RXNTAL  RKHABIUrAnON  GRANT  PBO- 


(a)  AUTROBIZITIOX  OP  Appropriatioxs.— 
Section  17(aXS)  of  the  United  SUtes  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  AoTHOHixATiox.— There  are  author- 
ized to  be  K>Propriated  for  rental  rehabilita- 
tion grants  tmder  this  section.  $300,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.". 

(b)  EuoixLB  PxopxKTT.— Section 
17(aXlXA)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"property"  the  followlnr  ",  or  of  real  prop- 
erty that  will  be  privately  owned  upon  the 
completion  of  rehabilitation,". 

(c>  MAXiMTTit  Oraxt  AMOUNT.— Section 
17(cX2XE)  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing 
Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking  "$5,000 
per  unit"  and  inserting  the  following: 
"$5,000  per  unit  for  a  unit  with  no  bed- 
rooms, $8,500  per  unit  for  a  unit  with  1  or  2 
bedrooms,  or  $7,500  per  unit  for  a  unit  with 
3  or  more  bedrooms,". 

(d)  Adhixibtxativx  Expxxsks.— Section 
17(h)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  the  following:  ".  except 
that  any  State  administering  resources 
made  available  under  subsection  (b)  may 


retata  not  more  than  10  percent  of  any 
grant  received  under  such  subsection  to 
cover  administrative  expenses  Incurred". 

(e)  X!tTm«ii.iT»  OP  Rural  Axbas.— 

(1)  Section  17(bXl)  of  the  United  Statea 
Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"(1)  FoBMUu  Allocatiox.— Of  the 
amount  available  ta  any  flacal  year  for  reha- 
bilitation grants  under  thla  aectlon.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  allocate  amounta  by  f  onDUla  to 
dtles  having  populatloDB  of  fifty  thonaanrt 
or  more,  urban  countlea,  and  Statea  for  uae 
as  provided  ta  sutaaecttan  (d).  The  formula 
ahall  take  tato  account  Objectlvdy  measura- 
ble conditions  ta  these  Jurladlctlans,  indud- 
lng such  factOTS  as  low-income  renter  popu- 
lation, overcrowding  of  rental  housing,  the 
extent  of  physically  inadequate  housing 
stock,  and  such  other  objectively  measura- 
ble conditions  ss  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate to  reflect  the  need  for  asslstanre 
under  this  section.  The  formula  shall  be 
contained  ta  a  regulation  iasued  by  the  Sec- 
retary.". 

(3)  Section  17(eXl)  of  the  United  Statea 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  ta  the 
second  sentence  by  striking  ",  but  may"  and 
all  that  follows  through  the  end  of  such 
sentence  and  inserting  a  period. 

SBC  ISS.  TKBHINATMN  OP  BBfTAL  DgVBLOPMBMT 
grant  PROGBAM. 

(a)  Ix  Obxbbal.— 

(1)  On  or  after  the  effective  date  of  thla 
section,  no  housing  devdopment  grant  may 
be  made  under  section  17  of  the  United 
Statee  Housing  Act  of  1937,  ss  it  existed  Im- 
mediately before  such  effective  date,  except 
pursuant  to  a  reservation  of  funds  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devd- 
opment before  such  date. 

(2)  Any  housing  development  grant  made 
under  such  section  17,  as  it  exlstied  immedi- 
ately before  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  conttaue  to  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  such  secticm  17. 

(3)  Any  amounta  that,  ta  the  abaence  of 
this  section,  would  have  been  available  for 
reservation  for  housing  devdopment  granta 
under  such  section  17  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section  shall  be  reactaded. 

(b)  CoxvoRMixG  Amxxdmbhts  to  Sscnox 
17.- 

(1)  The  section  heading  of  section  17  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "xxrtal  rxba- 
biutatiox  obaxts". 

(3)  SecUon  17(aXl)  of  the  United  Statea 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  ammded  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Rxbabiutatioh  Oxaxts.— The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  make  rental  rehabillta- 
Uon  grants  to  help  support  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  privately  owned  real  property  to  be 
used  for  primarily  reddentlal  roital  pur- 
poses  ta  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  secUim.". 

(3)  Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  aectton 
17(bX3),  and  secUon  17(cXlXA)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  are 
amended  by  striking  "subsection  (e)"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserUng  "subsection 
(d)". 

(4)  The  subsecUon  capUon  of  aectlon  17(c) 
of  the  United  Statea  Houstag  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Rbbtal  Rxha- 
biutatiox  Obaxts.—". 

(5)  SecUon  17  of  the  United  Statea  Houa- 
tng  Act  of  1937  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  subsections  (d)  and  (J);  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  the  subsequent  sub- 
secUons  accordingly. 
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ITCd)  Of  Um 
ABt  o(  IMT  <M  M 


UBttad 


(tKaod 


(4) 


thk 


(■) 


ITtbXl)  o(  tlM  UntUd 
Aet  of  mr  (M  ao 

kaanaadby 
laeotti 
IWD  Of  Um  UntUd 
Aot  of  IMT  (M  ae 
ttato  MttMcMon)  li  uModoA- 
(A)  bv  Uriklv  poncnplH  <1>  oad  <S)  and 
Um  MbMqiMnt  pongnpte 


(S)  <M  M 
) 


(B)tagr 


by  thto 


"(•)  ttM  tafm  ■gnntM'  m— no 
"(A)  oay  city  or  urtoon  county  that  re- 
natal  relMMIttatkin  front  amounts 

"(B)  any  State  ailmlnlataiint  a  rantal  re- 
baMUtattOB  pfocram.  aa  prortded  in  autaaeo- 
ttaKdXlKand 

"<C)  any  ontt  of  fonoral  local  vovorament 
that  mjel»aa  rantal  refaaMUtatlon  grant 
tron  tha  Seeratary.  aa  proflded  in 
I  (dxaK":  and 

(t)  TlM  poBoMBiate  acotanoa  of  aoetiOD 
1T(J)  of  the  United  Stataa  Houainc  Act  of 
IttT  (aa  ao  iiiikialgnarwl  by  thia  aubaectlon) 
to  "~»w««.«  by  atrlklnc  "recetrinc 


(10)  Soetlan  ITCJ)  of  the  United  Statea 
BOiHliw  Act  of  1M7  (aa  ao  redaal«nated  by 
thto  BUtaeetton)  la  amended  by  atriklnc 
(eXl)"  each  idaoe  it  appeara  in 
(1)  and  (S)  and  Inaerttnc  "aub- 

KdXD".  

(e)  Onm  CataatMan  AuummuMiVL— 
(1)  The  aeeond  aentance  of  aection 
l(M(dXSXA)  of  the  Houaint  and  Community 
Dofelopment  Act  of  1974  la  amended  by 
atriklnc  "aectlan  IT(eXl)"  and  Inaerttnc 
"aaettOB  lT(dXir. 

(1)  aeettoo   lOT(d)  of  the  Houainc  and 
Community  Devdopment  Act  of   1974  ia 


(A>  in  paracrapb  (1).  by  atriklnc  "and  no 
laatatance"  and  all  that  foUowa  throuch 
"crantee"  and  tnaertlnc  "unleaa  the  appU- 


(B)  to.  paracraph  (I),  by  atriklnc  "crantee 
or". 

(»  Section  S17  of  the  Houainc  and  Com- 
munity Derelopment  Act  of  1974  la  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  iiMortmc  "and"  after  '19«e.'';  and 

(B)  Iv  atriklnc  ".  and  aectlan  17  of  the 
United  Statee  Houainc  Act  of  1997". 

(4)  SactlofM  aXfXB)  and  a44(h)  of  the 
Natknal  Houaliw  Act  are  amended  by  atrik- 
lnc "or  dereloped"  each  place  it  appeara. 

(5)  Section  UMfXBXA)  of  the  Natlaoal 
wniMtiig  Act  ia  amended  by  atriklnc  "or  de- 
velopment". 

(d)  Bwtma  Dan.— 

(1)  The  pcoriaioni  of.  and  amendmenta 
made  by.  thia  aaetlon  ahall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  or 
October  1. 19t7.  whldieTer  aeeura  later. 

(9)  TlM  amendments  made  by  paracraphs 
(S)  throuch  (ft)  of  auhaection  (c)  ahaa  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  houainc  devektp- 
msnt  crant  under  aaetlon  17  of  the  United 
Statea  Houainc  Act  of  1997  made  pursuant 
to  a  reaenratloo  of  funda  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Houainc  and  Urban  Development 
before  such  effective  date. 


K.  141.  naPATHBfT  OT 

(a)  PoucT.  OoALa, 


(1)  It  la  the  policy  of  the  United  Statee 
that  the  Secretary  of  Houainc  and  Urban 
Psiainiaiiaiit  (In  thia  aectlan  leferred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  shall  develop,  implement, 
and  undertake  appropriate  poUdae  and  pro- 
craaM  that  will  enoourace  the  continued 
avaOatalllty.  aa  deeent.  aaf e.  sanitary,  and  af- 
fordable houainc  for  lower  tnoooM  famlHea, 
Of  muttlfiBilly  rantal  booiiiic  projeeu  that 
are  currently  available  for  sneh  occupancy 
and  are  imured  or  assisted  by  the  Secretary 
undar  the  If  attaial  Houdnc  Act.  the  United 
States  Ho«Mlnc  Act  of  1997,  section  101  of 
the  H'*""*"C  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
19W.  or  aectlan  901  of  the  Houstnc  and 
OoBununlty  Development  Amendments  of 
197S. 

(9)  In  admlnlstertnc  the  poUcy  eetabllshed 
In  thia  subsection,  the  Secretary's  polldea. 
procrama.  and  actlooa  shaU  be  deslcned  and 
appropriate  to  further  the  coala  of — 

(A)  eneouraclnc.  facOltatlnc.  and  support- 
Inc  the  maintenance  of  the  erist.inc  stock  of 
multlfamfly  houainc  *--*'*~*  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  deosBt.  safe,  and  sanitary  condition, 
aa  weU  as  the  continned  avallaMllty  and  af- 
f  ordablllty  of  such  bousinc  stock  for  occu- 
pancy by  lower  income  famlHea; 

(B)  preaenrlnc  and  revltalliinc  reaidenUal 
nrichborhooda;  and 

(C)  mlnlmlalnc  the  Involuntary  displace- 
ment of  tenants. 

(9)  In  aehlevinc  the  coala  estabUahed  In 
thte  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisloiM  of  this  section,  reepect  the 
richta  of  owners.  Inrhidlnc  (but  not  limited 
to)  fw*T**"g  contract  rlchts  to  prepsky  mort- 
and  to  convert  units  to  other  pur- 
to  receive  a  fair  and  equitable  return 
on  their  tnvestmoit.  te  be  able  to  fully  meet 
outstandlnc  mortcace  and  other  financial 
obllcatlona  aecured  by  or  related  to  the  own- 
ership, manacement.  or  operation  of 
projocts  as  such  obUcatlons  become  due, 
and  to  receive  fair  market  value  on  any  sale 
or  transfer  of  their  property. 

(4)  Immediately  foUowlnc  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
undertake  a  comprehensive  Identification, 
examination,  and  review  of  all  Federal  poll- 
dea. procrams,  and  •ctlons  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  undertaken  or  recommended,  or 
iwifht  undertake  or  recommend.  In  admlnls- 
tertnc the  policy  establlsbed  In  this  subsec- 
tion, and  shall  report  to  the  Congreas  not 
later  than  190  days  following  such  date  with 
the  Secretary's  flndtncs.  recommendations, 
and  current  and  planned  actions.  The  com- 
prehensive IdentlflcaUon.  eTamlnaMon,  and 
review  shaU  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary 
ustnc  reaouroes  of  the  Department  of  Houa- 
inc and  Urban  Development,  which  shall  be 
oomplemented.  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  by  the  technical  expertise  and 
reaouroes  of  outside  orcanlxattons  and  Insti- 
tutions with  particular  expertise,  interest. 
and  Involvement  In  the  subject  matteia.  The 
Secretary  also  shaU  aoUdt  a  wide  ranee  of 
views  of  owners,  tenants,  lenders,  manace- 
ment «n«»«p»«»—  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, flnanoe  agencies,  and  other  Interest- 
ed parties  and  shall  include  and  reflect  con- 
sideration of  the  views  presented  In  the  Sec- 
retary's report  to  the  Coocreas.  In  carrytnc 
out  the  Secretary's  reaponalbUltles  under 
this  paracraph.  the  Seovtary  shall  Invite 
conunent  and  reaearch  on.  evaluate  and 
report  on.  and  develop  and  report  on  a  co- 
ordinated procram  baaed  on.  the  foUowinr 


(A)  the  adsquaey.  avaUablUty.  and  utility 
of  the  various  types  of  currently  available 

houstnc   subsidy   assistance   pro- 
In  aehtovinc  the  goals  of  the  policy 
^aKj>ff»^H  In  ihia  subscrtlfin: 

(B)  the  adequacy,  availability,  and  utility 
of  the  variouB  Federal  mortcace  and  loan 
tw«i>MWM>    puirhase.    and   cuarantee   pro- 

in  facOltatlnc  perlodleotty  neeeasary 
ulrahlj  flnancinc  *"**  reflnancinc  of 
mortcace  and  other  debt  secured  by  or  re- 
lated te  muItlfamOy  projecte  asststed  by  the 
Secretary,  and  In  otherwise  aehlevinc  the 
goals  of  the  policy  egtabllahed  In  this  sub- 
section: 

(C)  the  need  for  additional  or  modified 
Federal  houainc  subsidy,  mortcace  Insur- 
ance, purchaae  or  guarantee  procrams.  and 
for  any  other  additional,  modified,  or  com- 
plementary Mderal  polldea.  procrams.  and 
actions  necessary  to  assure  adequate  re- 
sources to  ■M««t«in  the  sound  physical  and 
financial  condition  of  the  exlstlnc  stock  of 
multlfamily  houstnc  **-*-**■*  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  otherwise  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
the  policy  estabUahed  In  this  subsection: 

(D)  the  iTftb-r*^  of  potential  amounta  of 
budget  authority  Ukely  to  be  recaptured 
(and  the  timing  of  such  recapture  occur- 
ring) on  prepayment  of  mortcaces  and  the 
termination  of  Interest  reduction  and  vari- 
ous houstnc  subsidy  ssslstsnre  contracts, 
and  the  repayment  of  mortcace  loans  held 
by  the  Secretary  or  the  Oovemment  Na- 
tional Mortcace  Asaodatlon: 

(K)  criteria  and  approaches,  consistent 
with  the  goals  of  the  policy  established  in 
this  subsection,  for  Implementing  a  right  of 
first  refusal  on  the  sale  of  the  project  at  fair 
market  valtM  to  a  State  or  local  governmen- 
tal entity,  nonprofit  organisation  (Indudlng 
a  tenante  organisation),  or  other  prospective 
purchaaer  that  agrees  to  restrict  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  project  for  the  remaining  term 
of  the  original  mortcace  financing  on  the 
project  or  for  20  years,  whichever  period  Is 
loncer,  to  famOles  with  Incomes  that  do  not 
exceed  90  percent  of  the  area  median 
Income;  and 

(P)  such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary 
considers  to  be  appropriate. 

(b)  Nonci  An>  Acnows  Wrra  Rxaracr  to 
SuBstDixxD  PaojacTs.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  shaU  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register,  on  the  first  workday  of 
each  month,  a  list  organlaed  on  a  8tate-by- 
State  basis,  of  all  projecU  subsidised  by  the 
Secretary  that  are  ellclble  for  prepayment 
durinc  the  same  month  of  the  next  calendar 
year. 

(3)  Kach  owner  of  a  property  subsldlaed  by 
the  Secretary  (other  than  a  property  subsi- 
dised coily  under  section  8  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937)  that  U  eligible 
for  prepayment  ahall  fUe  a  OO-day  notice  of 
the  intent  of  the  owner  to  prepay.  The 
notice  shall  be  sutanltted  by  certified  mall 
to  the  Secretary,  the  State  housing  finance 
agency,  and  the  local  government.  Follow- 
ing receipt  of  the  notice,  the  Intent  to 
prepay  shall  remain  In  effect  for  the  13- 
month  period  hf«nning  at  the  expiration  of 
the  90-day  period.  If,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  13-month  p«lod.  the  owner  has  not  pre- 
paid or  does  not  have  a  binding  contract  for 
■ale  or  refinandng.  the  owner  shall  again 
fUe  notice  when  he  next  Intends  to  prepay. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  examine  eadi 
project  to  determine  any  poaslble  reculatory 
or  contractual  changea  that  can  be  made  to 
Induce  continued  uae  as  a  lower  Income 
housing  project  The  Secretary,  In  exchange 
for  a  commitment  by  the  owner  to  continue 
to  use  the  project  as  lower  tnoome  bousina 


for  the  term  of  the  mortcace  or  90  years 
(whldMver  Is  loncer).  may  take  one  or  more 
of  the  foUowlnc  aetlacis: 

(A)  Phase  In  an  increase  In  the  rate  of 
return  on  equity. 

(B)  Phase  in  aooeas  to  residual  reserves. 

(C)  Revise  the  method  of  calc«ilatlnc 
equity. 

(D)  Permit  reflnandnc  of  the  project  in 
order  to  access  the  equity. 

(K)  Provide  additional  aasistanoe  under 
section  9  of  the  United  States  Housinc  Act 
of  1997  or  increase  the  rente  permitted 
under  an  exlstlnc  contract  \mder  such  sec- 
tion 8. 

(P)  Provide  any  other  Incentive  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate  to 
enoourace  the  retention  of  lower  income 
hwistng 

(4)  The  Secretary  may  take  any  of  the  ac- 
tions described  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
throuch  (F)  of  paracraph  (S)  only  If  the 
Secretary  determtnea  that— 

(A)  the  owner  wOl  maintain  adequate  ex- 
pcndlturea  on  ■■w«w»*w*nA*'  and  operation: 
and 

(B)  the  rent  burden  of  lower  Income  ten- 
ante  wlU  not  be  increased  to  levels  that 
would  violate  the  limitations  set  forth  in 
section  3  of  the  United  States  Housinc  Act 
of  1997.  section  236  of  the  National  Housinc 
Act.  section  101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1995,  or  section 
22I(dX3)  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  as 
apidlcable  to  such  tenants. 

aaC   141.  MANACmKNT  AND  PmCgUVAIKHI  OT 
HUIMmiaD  MCLTirAiaLY  aOUWNG 

paoncn. 

(a)  Goals.— Section  20S(a)  of  the  Housing 
and  Commimity  Development  Amendmenta 
of  1979  Is  smended  by  striking  "(a)"  and  aU 
that  follows  through  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  the  fol- 

lowinr 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'Secretary')  shaU  nuuiage  and  dispose  of 
multlfamily  housing  projecta  that  are 
owned  by.  or  in  the  possession  of,  the  Secre- 
tary, and  ShaU  exerdae  such  powers  as  the 
Secretary  may  poaaeas  under  the  mortgage 
or  regulatory  acreement  as  to  multlfsmUy 
housinc  projecte  whose  mortcaces  are  held 
by  the  Secretary,  in  a  manner  that  Is  con- 
sistent  with  the  National  Housing  Act  and 
this  section  and  that  wUl.  In  the  least  costly 
fashion  among  the  reasonable  alternatives 
available,  further  the  goals  of — 

"(1)  preserving  ao  that  they  are  available 
to  and  affordable  by  low-  and  moderate- 
income  persona— 

"(A)  aU  unite  in  multlfamUy  housing 
projecte  that  are  subsldlaed  or  formerly  sub- 
sldlaed pro  jects:  and 

"(B)  in  multlfamily  housing  projecte  other 
than  subsldlaed  or  formerly  subsidised 
projects,  at  least  the  unite  that  are  occupied 
by  low-  or  moderate-income  persons  at  the 
time  of  acquisition  of  the  mortgage  by  the 
Secretary;". 

(b)  Mftr"f*—"  SnvicB.— Section 
909(bX3)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
DevekopoMnt  Amendmenta  of  1978  is 
»m«n/4>d  by  inserting  ".  or  in  the  possession 
of."  after  "owned  by"- 

(c)  DisPLACBMiwr  PBoracnoii.— Section 
a09(dXl)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Amendmenta  of  1978  Is 
^wiotuWni  by  tiMertlnc  ",  or  in  the  possession 
of,"  after  "owned  by". 

(d)  LnciTATioMa  on  CBrtAOi  PaoiacT 
SALaa.-Sectlan  909  of  the  Houainc  and 
Community  Development  Amendmenta  of 
1978  is  amended— 


( 1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (f)  and  (g) 
as  subsections  (g)  and  (h),  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  Insertinc  after  subsection  (e)  the 
foUowlnc  new  subsection: 

"(f)  In  determlninc  the  manner  in  which  a 
formerly  subsldlaed  project  wiU  be  disposed 
of,  the  Secretary  wiU  aeek.  to  the  extent 
feaalble  In  the  light  of  current  circum- 
stanrrs,  to  ensure  that  such  project  wiU  con- 
tinue to  provide  rental  houshig  on  terms  de- 
termined reaaonably  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
not  leaa  advantageous  to  fT««»<"g  and  future 
tenante  as  the  terms  required  by  the  regula- 
tory sgreement  and  subsidy  arrancementa 
In  effect  prior  to  the  acquldtlon  of  the 
mortcage  on  such  project  by  the  Secre- 
tary.". 

(e>  SuBsmniD  Paojacra.— Section  a03(g) 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel(H>- 
ment  Amendmenta  of  1978  (as  so  redesignat- 
ed by  this  section)  is  smended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subaectkm 
designation;  and 

(2)  by  addinc  at  the  end  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraphs: 

"(3)  For  purpoaea  of  this  section,  the  term 
'subsldiied  project'  means  a  multlfamily 
housinc  project  in  which  not  less  than  40 
percent  of  the  tenanta  receive  the  beneflta 
of  any  of  the  foUowlng  aasistance  programs: 

"(A)  Below  market  Interest  rate  mort- 
gages Insured  under  section  221(dX3)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act. 

"(B)  Interest  reduction  paymenta  made  in 
connection  with  mortgagee  Insured  under 
section  338  of  the  Natltmal  Housing  Act 

"(C)  Rent  supplement  paymenta  under 
section  101  of  the  Housing  snd  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1986. 

"(D)  Direct  loans  at  below  market  Interest 
rates,  pursuant  to  section  202  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  10S9  or  section  312  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1964. 

"(E)  Housing  aasistance  paymenta  pursu- 
ant to  secUon  23  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1997  in  effect  prior  to  January  1. 
1975,  or  section  8  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937,  except  paymenta  pursuant 
to  the  section  8  existing  housing  program 
(24  CFR  part  882.  subparta  A  and  B),  the 
voucher  program  under  section  8(o)  of  such 
Act,  or  the  loan  manacement  set-aside  pro- 
gram (24  CFR  i>art  886,  subpart  A). 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'formerly  subsidized  project'  means  a  multi- 
family  housing  project  owned  by  the  Secre- 
tary which  was  a  subddlaed  project  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  acquisition  of  the  project  by 
the  Secretary.". 

8BC  14S.  TBNANT  PABTKIPATION  IN  miLnPAMILT 
HOUSINC  PB0JCCI8. 

(a)  APFUCAsnjTT.— Section  203(a)  of  the 
Housing  and  (immunity  Development 
Amendmenta  of  1978  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  the  foUow- 
inr.  "or  section  303  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959'. 

(b)  Notice  arb  CouiDrT.-Sectlon 
a02(bXl)  of  the  Housinc  and  Community 
Development  Amendmenta  of  1978  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  stilklnc  "or"  the  third  place  it  ap- 
pears; 

(2)  by  insertinc  after  "alterations."  the 
foUowlnr  "transfer  of  physical  assets,  or 
sppUcatlon  for  capital  tanprovementa  loan."; 
and 

(8)  by  inserting  after  "approinlate"  the 
following:  "or  where  the  Secretary  proposes 
to  seU  a  mortgage  secured  by  a  multlfamily 
housinc  project". 

(c)  NonnscKiifoiATioir  AaAiiwT  Sacnoii  8 
CxanncAn  HoLSias  and  VotKXB  Hou»- 
BBS.— No  owner  of  a  subsidized  project  (as 


defined  in  section  209<hX3)  of  the  Housinc 
and  Community  Development  Amatwhu^iu 
of  1978.  as  amended  by  aeetlon  143  of  thia 
Act)  ahaU  refuae— 

(1)  to  lease  any  avaOahle  dwdllnc  unit  In 
the  project  that  rente  for  an  amount  not 
greater  than  the  fair  market  rent  for  a  cam- 
parable  unit  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  8  of  the  United  Stataa 
HffiMitiy  Act  of  1997.  to  a  holder  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  ellcIMllty  under  sudt  sectkm  solely 
because  of  the  status  of  such  prospective 
tenant  as  a  holder  of  such  certlfleate,  and  to 
enter  into  a  houstnc  ssslstanre  paymente 

contract  regpecttnt  guch  unit;  or 

(2)  to  lease  any  available  dwdllng  unit  In 
the  projed  to  a  holder  of  a  voucher  under 
aection  8(o)  of  such  Act  and  to  enter  into  a 
voucher  contract  respecting  such  untt. 
solely  because  of  the  status  of  such  mtispeo- 
Uve  tenant  ss  holder  of  such  voucher. 

8CC     144.    laOUBLBD    MULIIPAlliLT    HOOBING 
PBOiaCTB. 

(a)  ComiTioR  or  Subsidt.— Sectlao 
201(dXl)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Amendmenta  of  1978  Is 
amended  by  insertinc  before  the  semtnolan 
at  the  end  the  following:  "and  to  apply  for 
sufficient  assistance  under  this  sectkm.  seo- 
Uon  8  of  the  United  States  Housing  Ad  of 
1937,  or  any  other  appropriate  homing  aa- 
sistance program  to  permit  the  owner  to 
maintain  both  the  financial  soundness  and 
the  low-  and  moderate-income  character  of 
the  projed  (and  for  which  the  Secretary 
ShaU  submit  to  the  Congress  a  request  for 
sufficient  funds  for  the  contrad  period)". 

(b)  AVAILABnJTT    POB    Capitai.    IUFSOVa- 

MKirts.-SecUon  201  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Amendmenta  of 
1978  is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  by  inaerttnc 
after  "management"  the  following:  "to 
permit  capital  improvementa  to  be  made  to 
w.«iT»»«tTi  certain  projecta  as  decent  safe, 
and  sanitary  housing,". 

(2)  Paragraph  (B)  of  subsection  (cXl)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "Is  swist^Ml 
under"  the  foUowlng:  "sectkm  23  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Ad  of  1937,  as  in 
effed  Immediately  before  January  1, 1975,". 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsedlan  (d)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  physical"  after 
"maintain  the  financial". 

(4)  Paragraph  (6)  of  subaeetian  (d)  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  final  period,  and 
inserting  the  foUowing:  ";  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  excuse  an  owner  from  com- 
pliance with  the  plan  requirement  ad  forth 
in  this  paragraph  in  any  ease  In  which  such 
owner  ee^s  mly  assistance  for  capital  im- 
provementa under  this  section.". 

(5)  Paracraph  (1)  of  subsection  (f)  Is 
amended  by  Inserttaic  after  "to  any  projed" 
the  foUowlnr  "(except  a  projed  assisted 
only  for  capital  improvementa)". 

(8)  Paracraph  (4)  of  subaeetian  (f)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "for  any  year" 
the  foUowlng:  "for  a  projed  (other  than  a 
projed  receiving  assistance  only  for  capital 
improvementa)". 

(7)  Subsection  (g)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  final  period  and  inaertlng  the  foUowlng: 
",  the  extent  applicable.". 

(8)  Subaectton  (j)  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(jXl)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  Is  hereby  es- 
tablished in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Statea  a  revolving  fund,  to  be  Imown  as  the 
Capital  Improvementa  Assistanre  Fund.  The 
Fund  ahall.  to  the  extent  approved  in  appro- 
priation Ada.  be  available  to  the  Secretary 
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"(S)  The  ovnor  of  a  project  ncelTtnc  m- 

itanrw  for  eaiiital  ImprovoBMnta  ahall 
to  oontribate  ■■Wanm  to  racb 
projMt  tn  sueb  oBOunta.  tron  aueb  aourooa, 
and  in  anoh  naniMr  aa  Um  Saeretory  dator- 
>  to  bo  approiirtete,  aacept  UMt — 

"(A)  aneh  oontrlbuttaB  abaU  not  be  leaa 
of  the  total  aatlmated  eoat 
of  ttM  eapttal  teprovonenta  InvolTed.  iinlaai 
the  fleeretary.  upon  appllcatkio  of  the 
owner,  detemlnee  that  audi  contrfbutlon  ia 
flnandallj  tnfnaallilii  and  wairea  or  reduoea 
aueh  eontzlbutton  to  the  extent  neeeanrr. 

"(B)  the  Secretary  oaay  not  require  an 
Bt  to  be  eontrlbuted.  from  the  meeiTc 
by  the  owner  of  such 
projeeta  for  the  purpoee  of  maktaac  capital 
knproveBMnta.  In  ezcaoB  of  M  percent  of  the 
amount  of  Bueh  raeerre  fundaon  the  date  of 
■neh  loan;  and 

"(O  The  Secretary  afaaD  waive  the  re- 
yiiT— iMittM  of  thli  paracraph  tf  aueh  owner 
la  a  prtrate  nonprofit  cortwration  or  an  aa- 
aiiriatioti, 

"O)  The  Secretary  may  provide  aaaletanre 
ftar  capital  Impiovemepta  under  thia  aeetton 
If  the  Secretary  flndi  that  the  reaerve  funda 
aatabUahed  by  the  owner  of  a  project  for 
the  puipoae  of  maktaw  capital  Improve- 
BMnta  are  Inauftlelent  to  ftnanoe  both  the 
capital  iBoprovcmenta  for  which  aueh  aadat* 
anoe  la  to  be  uaed  and  other  capital  Improve- 
menta  that  are  raaacoahly  expected  to  be  r»- 
qidred  In  the  near  future,  and  aueh  taMuffl- 
eleney  la  not  the  reault  of  the  failure  of 
aueh  owner  to  comply  with  any  atandard  ea- 
tatiMalMd  by  the  Secretary  for  manacefaent 

"(4)  In  provkttnc  and  oootractlng  to  pro- 
vlda.  amlataoee  for  capital  tanprovementa 
nndv  thIa  aectloo.  the  Secretary  ahall  five 
prtartty  to— 

"(A)  the  extent  wlilch  the  capital  tan- 
provementa for  which  racb  aaalatanffe  >■  re- 
queatad  are  tmmedlatdy  raqiilred: 

"(B)  the  extent  to  which  the  proJecU  for 
which  aueh  aaalelanne  la  requeated  aerre  aa 
the  reatdencea  of  lower  InocnM  famOlea.  and 
the  extent  which  other  aultatde  houatng  >■ 
unavailable  for  aueh  f  amlllea  tn  the  area*  tai 
which  aoch  projeeta  are  located; 

"(C)  the  extent  to  which  the  capital  tan- 
provementa for  which  aueh  aaaiatanoe  la  re- 


I  tnvolv*  the  Uf e.  aafety.  or  health  of 
the  raaldantB  of  the  pmjoet  or  involve  malor 
capital  taprovemanta  in  the  projeeta;  and 

"(O)  projeeta  that  dwiiwiaiiaii  the  great- 
eat  **■«'■*«»'  illaiiii.  while  oontlnutBC  to 
meet  the  legulrenMPta  of  iubaectlon  (dXl). 

"(1X1)  Subject  to  aubaoottai  (kXS).  the 
irilniiiT'  aaaount  of  any  aaaiatanoe  for  cap- 
ital ImprovemanU  under  thli  aectlcn  that  la 
provided  to  the  owner  of  a  project  ahall  not 
exeeed  M  percent  of  the  aum  a<— 

"(A)  the  """""t^  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  naeaeaary  for  aaefa  owner  to  make 
capital  bnprovemapta  with  raapect  to  capital 
IUbm  that  have  fkOad.  or  are  likely  to  deta- 
rtorato  aerloualy  or  fafl  In  the  near  future, 
tn  aueh  projeeta: 

"(B)  the  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  l»  neoaaaary  to  carry  out  a  plan  to 
upcimda  the  capital  Itema  twine  tanproved. 
and  any  other  capital  Itema  detenntned  l>y 
the  Secretary  to  be  aaaodated  with  aueh 
capital  Itema  tMinc  Improved  and  to  require 
upcradtnc  to  meet  cost-effective  energy  ef- 
ficiency atandardi  preeerfbed  by  the  Secre- 
tanr.  and 

"(C)  the  amount  detennlned  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  tM  neeeeaary  to  comply  with  the  re- 
qulrementa  of  aactloo  MM  of  the  RehaMllta- 
tlon  Act  of  \Vn  (39  VA.C.  794). 

"(SMA)  The  term  of  any  aaalatance  for 
capital  tanprovementa  In  the  form  of  a  loan 
under  thia  aectlon  ahall  not  exceed  the 
ahortw  of  (1)  the  term  of  the  mortgage  tai- 
aurance.  If  any;  or  (U)  the  remaining  term  of 
the  mortgage  of  the  project  with  reepeet  to 
which  anch  loan  la  provided. 

"(B)  Bach  loan  for  capital  tanprovementa 
provided  imder  thIa  aectlon  ahall  iMar  Inter- 
eat  at  a  rate  determtaMd  by  the  Secretary  to 
tw  appropriate,  except  that— 

"(i)  aueh  rate  ahall  not  be  more  than  3 
percentage  polnta  below  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  taking 
taito  oonalderatlon  the  average  Intereet  rate 
on  an  Intereet  l>eartng  obUgatlona  of  the 
United  Statea  then  forming  a  part  of  the 
pultUc  debt,  computed  at  the  end  of  the 
flacal  year  next  preceding  date  on  which  the 
loan  la  made,  adjuated  to  the  nearest  Vi  of  1 
percent,  plua  an  allowance  adequate  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Houalng  and 
Urban  Development  to  cover  administrative 
costs  and  probable  loaaes  under  the  pro- 
gram; and 

"(II)  such  taitereat  rate  plua  such  aUowanoe 
shall  not  exceed  6  percent  per  annum  nor  t>e 
IMS  than  S  percent  per  annum 

"(C)  Bach  loan  for  capital  Improvements 
provided  under  this  section  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  a  liability  of  the  project  involved, 
and  shall  not  t>e  dlschargealde  In  any  liank- 
ruptcy  proceeding  under  aectlon  737,  1141, 
or  lS3a(b)  of  Utle  11,  United  Statea  0)de. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  may  eatattUah  such  ad- 
ditlonal  conditions  on  loans  provided  under 
this  section  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
l>e  appropriate. 

"(E)  The  Secretary  may  provide  more 
than  one  loan  or  aasistance  In  any  other 
form  to  any  project  under  this  aecUon.  if 
each  loan  or  other  aasistanoe  ocmpllea  with 
the  provlsionB  of  this  section. 

"(m)  There  are  authorised  to  t>e  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provlalons  of  this  sec- 
tion |M.OOO.(MM>  for  each  of  the  flacal  yean 
19M  and  19W.  Any  amount  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  purpoeea  of  this  section  shall 
lie  depoaited  tai  the  Fund  and  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.", 
sac  la.  AOQunmoN  or  iNaiinD  hultipaiiilt 
HowDic  PBoncra. 

Section  307(k>  of  the  National  Houstang 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  second 


ssptenee  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  de- 
taralning  the  amount  to  tM  bid.  the  Secre- 
tary ahaU  act  cooaMtently  with  Um  goala  aa- 
tabUahed tai  aeetioB  3M(a)  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  DevelopuMnt  Amendmente 
of  irr«.". 

ilaHlUi  D— OtiMr  Hiadag  liili*iBri  PregmsM 

lU.  MNMDia  POB  IBB  BUNna.T  AND  BANDI- 


(a)  Boaaownm  Aviwoutt.— The  first  aen- 
tance  of  aectlon  303(aX4XBXI)  of  the  Houa- 
taw  Act  of  1M«  la  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  the  flnt  place  It  ap- 
[jaaii.  and 

(3)  by  taMerUng  after  "1984,"  the  follow- 
tatr-  "and  to  su^  sums  aa  may  Ite  approved 
In  appropriation  Acto  for  flacal  year  198t.". 

(b)  LoAS  AxriHoaiTT.— Section 
303(aX4XC)  of  the  Houataig  Act  of  1959  Is 
^wttmwt^mA  \ty  adding  Bt  the  end  the  following 
new  aentonce-  "Not  more  than  9433.000,000 
may  tw  approved  In  appropriation  Acto  for 
such  loana  for  each  of  Um  flacal  years  1968 
and  1989.". 

(e)  laroHT  RanB.- 

(1)  Section  333(a>  of  the  Houataig  and 
Urtian-Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983  la 
»m««Mii«i  ity  striking  paragraph  (3). 

(3)  Section  303(aXS)  of  the  Houataig  Act  of 
1969  la  amended— 

(A)  by  taMertIng  "(A)"  after  the  paragraph 
(ImlgiialliBi 

(B)  by  striking  "Secretary"  the  aeoood 
place  It  appears  and  all  that  follows 
through  "loan  Is  made"  and  Inserting  the 
following:  "taking  Into  conslderaUon  the  av- 
erage yield,  during  the  3-month  period  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
the  loan  Is  made,  on  the  most  recently 
lasued  SO-year  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  Statea":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  suliparagraph: 

•(B)  At  the  option  of  the  borrower,  a  loan 
under  this  aectlon  may  be  made  and  may  lie 
proceaaed  for  a  conditional  or  firm  commit- 
ment either  (I)  at  an  taiterest  rate  not  to 
exceed  a  rate  and  aUowanoe  determined  by 
the  Secretary  In  accordance  with  sulipara- 
graph  (A)  uataig  the  1 -month  period  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  month  In  which  the  re- 
queat  for  a  commitment  Is  sutmUtted;  or  (U) 
at  an  Interest  rate  not  to  exceed  a  rate  and 
allowance  determined  by  the  Secretary  tai 
accordance  with  suliparagraph  (A)  using  the 
3-month  period  tanmedlately  preceding  the 
flacal  year  in  which  the  request  tat  a  com- 
mitment is  sulmltted.". 

(3)  The  aecond  sentence  of  aecUon 
303(aK4KBKl)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  Is 
amended  to  read  aa  follows:  "Such  notes  or 
other  otillgatlons  shall  tiear  Intereet  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  taking  Into  conslderaUon  the  aver- 
age yield,  during  the  S-month  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  flacal  year  In  which 
the  loan  Is  made,  on  the  most  recently 
Issued  30-year  marketable  obllgaUons  of  the 
United  Statea.". 

(d)  ArriAL  or  Ca>cbllatioii  or  Loam  An- 
THoarrr.— SeeUon  303  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  sutiaeoUon: 

"(n)  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
project  sponsor  not  lem  than  30  days  prior 
to  r^nr»\inf  any  loan  authority  provided 
under  this  section.  IXirtng  the  30-day  period 
foUowlng  the  receipt  of  a  notice  under  para- 
graph (1),  a  sponsor  may  appeal  the  pro- 
poaed  cancellation  of  loan  auUiortty.  Such 
appeal,  taicluding  review  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  tie  completed  not  later  than  46  days 
after  the  appeal  Is  filed.". 


(a>: 

(I)  The  Concreas  hereby  finds  that— 

(A)  houalng  for  nooelderly  handioapped 
fUBUlea  to  aaalatad  under  section  303  of  the 
Houalng  Act  at  1969  and  aeetton  6  of  the 
Unttad  States  HoiMiDf  Act  of  19I7: 

(B)  the  housing  programa  under  such  sec- 
UoiM  are  itttigTr**  and  Implemented  primar-, 
Hy  to  aaaist  rental  houalng  for  eldeily  and 
nonelderty  famUiea  and  are  often  taiappro- 
prlato  for  deaUng  with  the  speciallawd  needs 
of  the  physicaUy  impaired,  the  developmen- 
tally  (Itoahlnfl.  "^  the  chronically  mentally 
ni; 

(C)  the  development  of  houataig  for  nonel- 
derty handicapped  famillea  under  such  pro- 
grama to  often  more  expensive  than  neoea- 
aary,  theraby  reducing  the  numlier  of  such 
fiwm—  that  can  tM  asBlstad  with  available 
funds; 

(D)  the  program  under  aectkm  303  of  the 
Hi^M«»»g  Act  of  1960  can  continue  to  provide 
direct  loana  to  finance  group  residences  and 
Indepoident  apartmenta  for  nonelderly 
handicapped  f  amUlea.  but  can  be  made  more 
efficient  and  lem  ooatly  by  the  adoption  of 
Btandards  and  procedurea  appUcalile  only  to 
housing  for  su^  famillea; 

(B)  the  cost  containment  polidea  current- 
ly iMing  Implemented  In  the  development  of 
■naU  group  tiomea  (1)  do  not  adequatdy  re- 
fleet  the  neceasity  for  bulldtaig  deslgna  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  deaignated  reaidents: 
and  (U)  do  not  reoogntoe  neeeeaary  State 
and  local  standarda  for  the  operation  of 
such  h^TT*— : 

(F)  the  uae  of  the  program  undCT  aectlan  8 
of  the  United  Statea  Housing  Act  of  19S7  to 
aaaist  rentato  for  ttousing  for  nonelderty 
handicapped  famillea  to  time  ocmsumtaie  and 
unnecessarily  coatly  and.  In  aome  areas  of 
the  Nation,  prevmte  the  development  of 
such  tioustor. 

(0)  the  use  of  the  program  under  aecticm 
8  of  the  United  Statea  Houataig  Act  of  1937 
to  assist  rentals  for  liousing  for  nonelderty 
handicapped  famiUea  should  Im  replaced  by 
a  more  appropriate  subsidy  mechanian; 

(H)  both  elderly  and  handicapped  bousing 
projecto  aaslsted  under  section  303  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1969  will  tieneflt  from  an  tai- 
rirastil  «»i»p>«— «■  on  supportive  services  and 
a  greater  uae  of  Stote  and  local  funds;  and 

(1)  an  improved  program  for  nonelderly 
handkapped  famillea  will  aaaist  tai  providtaig 
shelter  and  supportive  services  for  mentally 
01  peraons  who  might  otherwiae  be  liome- 

(3)  The  purpoae  of  thto  section  to  to  im- 
prove the  direct  loan  program  under  aectlon 
303  of  the  WMM^Tig  Act  of  1959  to  ensure 
that  such  program  meeU  the  special  hous- 
ing and  related  needs  of  nonelderly  handi- 
capped famillea. 

(b)  Houanra  roa  HAmxcAPRD  PAmuaa.— 

(1)  Sectkm  303(h)  of  the  Housbig  Act  of 
1959  to  *^«»nAmA  to  read  as  follows: 

"(hXl)  Of  Um  amounto  made  available  in 
appropriation  Acto  for  loana  under  autiaec- 
tlon  (aX4XC)  for  any  flacal  year  commenc- 
ing after  September  SO.  1967.  not  leas  than 
15  percent  ahall  be  available  tat  loana  for 
the  development  costs  of  housing  for  liandi- 
capped  famUlea.  If  the  amount  required  for 
any  aueh  flacal  year  for  approvable  appllca- 
tloiM  for  loan  under  thto  subsection  to  leas 
than  the  amount  available  under  thto  para- 
grapli.  Um  tialance  shall  lie  made  available 
for  loana  under  other  provlsionB  of  this  aec- 


"(3)  The  Secretary  stiaU  take  such  actions 
aa  may  tM  neoeasary  to  ensure  Uiat— 

"(A)  funds  made  availalde  under  thto  sub- 
aeetian  wfU  Im  uaed  to  supprat  a  variety  of 


UMthodB  of  meeting  the  needs  primarily  of 
nonelderly  handicapped  f amiliea  by  provid- 
ing a  variety  of  tiousing  options,  ranging 
from  amall  group  homes  to  independent 
living  complexes;  and 

"(B)  houstaig  for  handicapped  famillea  as- 
sisted under  thto  suttseetion  will  provide 
famHiea  occupying  unite  in  such  housing 
with  an  assured  range  of  Bervioes  specified 
in  sutisecUon  (f ).  wHl  provide  such  families 
with  opportunities  for  optimal  taidependent 
llvliw  and  participation  is  normal  dally  ac- 
tivttiea,  and  wlU  facilitate  aocem  tiy  such 
famiUea  to  the  community  at  large  and  to 
sultalde  employment  opportunitiea  within 
such  community. 

"(SKA)  In  allocating  funds  under  thto  sut>- 
seetion.  and  in  pumilm  applications  for 
loans  under  thto  sectioo  and  aasistanoe  pay- 
mente  under  paragraph  (4).  the  Secretary 
ahall  adopt  such  distinct  standards  and  pro- 
cedures as  the  Secretary  determlnea  appro- 
priate due  to  dlff erenoea  tMtween  liouaing 
for  handicapped  famUlCB  and  other  housing 
assisted  under  thto  section.  In  adopting  such 
standardB,  the  Secretary  stiall  ensure  ade- 
quate participation  by  repreaentatlvea  of 
the  diaaliillty  community  through  the  provi- 
sions available  under  the  Federal  Advtoory 
Committee  Act. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may.  on  a  demonstra- 
tion liasls.  determine  the  feasibility  and  de- 
8iral>ility  of  redudng  proceasing  time  and 
coste  for  housing  for  handicapped  families 
by  Hmiting  project  design  to  a  small  number 
of  prototype  deaigna.  Any  such  demonstra- 
tion shall  be  limited  to  the  3-year  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  maetment  of  the 
Houataig  and  C^ommimity  Development  Act 
of  1987,  may  only  involve  |»tijecte  whoae 
sponsors  consent  to  participation  tai  such 
demoostraticm.  and  ahaU  tM  deacrilied  In  a 
report  submitted  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Congreaa  following  completion  of  such  dem- 
onstration. 

"(4XA)  The  Secretary  ahall.  to  the  extent 
approved  In  appropriation  Acta,  enter  into 
oontraeto  with  owners  of  housing  for  liandl- 
capped  famillea  receiving  loana  imder.  or 
meeting  the  requlremmte  of.  thto  section  to 
make  monthly  paymento  to  cover  any  part 
of  the  coste  atttltiuted  to  unite  occupied  (or, 
aa  approved  by  the  Secretary,  held  for  occu- 
pancy) by  lower  Income  families  that  to  not 
met  from  project  taicome.  The  Initial  annual 
contract  amount  for  any  project  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  the  Initial  annual  project 
rentato  for  aU  imite  and  any  initial  utility  al- 
lowancea  for  such  units,  as  approved  tiy  the 
Secretary.  Any  contract  amounte  not  uaed 
by  a  project  In  any  year  ahall  remain  avail- 
able to  the  project  until  the  expiration  of 
the  contract.  The  term  of  a  contract  entered 
Into  under  thto  auliparagraph  shall  tM  340 
montha.  The  b*""**'  contract  amount  may 
be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  If  the  sum  of 
the  project  taicome  and  the  amount  of  aa- 
sistanoe paymente  available  under  thto  suli- 
paragraph are  inadequate  to  provide  for 
reasonable  project  coata.  In  the  case  of  an 
taitermediate  care  facility  In  whldi  there 
reaide  famillea  aaslsted  imder  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  project  income 
under  thto  sulipaiagraph  ahall  Include  the 
same  amount  as  If  such  f  amOlea  were  tielng 
njjtT*^.!  under  titie  XVI  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shaU  approve  tailtlal 
project  rentato  for  any  project  aastoted 
under  thto  subsection  baaed  on  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Secretary  of  the  total  actual 
neeeeaary  and  naannshlr  coste  of  develop- 
ing and  operating  the  project,  taking  into 
oonaideratian  the  need  to  contain  ooste  to 


with 


the  extent  praetleable  and 

the  puiposea  of  the  project  and  thto  i 

"(C)  The  Secretary  ahall  require  that, 
during  the  term  of  each  eootraet  entered 
Into  under  subparagraph  (A),  all  untts  in  a 
project  aaslsted  under  thto  wihaertlnn  shaU 
be  made  available  for  occupancy  by  lower 
income  f«mnto«.  aa  such  term  to  defined  in 
section  3(bX3)  of  the  Unttad  Statea  Housing 
Act  of  1937.  The  rent  payment  lequlred  of  a 
lower  Inoome  family  shaU  be  determined  in 
aooordanoe  with  aectlon  Ma)  of  aueh  Act, 
except  that  the  gram  Inoome  of  a  family  oc- 
cupying an  intermediate  care  facility  aasiit- 
ed  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secoitty 
Act  aliall  be  the  aame  amount  aa  if  the 
family  were  being  aaslsted  under  title  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate  the 
iHiMfliu  of  an  appUeatton  for  a  loan  for 
hcKKring  for  handicapped  famillea  under  thto 
aectkm  and  Um  prowasing  of  an  application 
for  assisfsnrif  paymente  undo-  thto  para- 
graph for  aueh  tioualng.". 

(3)  Section  303(d)  of  the  Houstaig  Act  of 
1059  to  amended  by  addtaig  at  the  cad  the 
following  new  paragraphc 

"(9)  The  term  tioustaw  for  tiandirapped 
famUlee'  means  houstaif  and  rdated  fkcfll- 
tiea  to  iM  occupied  tiy  handtcapped  famiUeB 
wtio  are  primarily  nonelderty  handicapped 
famUiea. 

"(10)  The  term  'nonelderly  handicapped 
families'  means  elderly  or  handiiawMd  fam- 
Uiea, the  head  of  wlilch  (and  vouae.  if  any) 
to  leas  than  63  years  of  see  at  the  time  of 
tailtlal  occupancy  of  a  project  aaristed  under 
thto  aectkm.". 

(3)  Section  303(cX3)  of  the  Houataig  Act  of 
1969  to  amended  by  taiBerttng  after  "aectlon" 
the  followinr  "and  deaigned  for  dwdUng 
use  by  13  or  more  elderly  or  handicapped 
famillea". 

(c)  SniTomvx  Satvicn  roa  BLaauT  abb 
HAimiCAPRD  FAMiLna.— Sectkm  303(f)  of 
the  Houataig  Act  of  1969  to  amended— 

(1)  by  taiserting  "(1)"  after  the  subseetian 
ilfSltiiitlfMi;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  Bach  applicant  for  a  loan  under  thto 
section  for  housing  and  related  fadlitlea 
ShaU  submit  with  the  application  a  support- 
ive services  plan  deacrttitaig— 

"(A)  the  category  or  categorlea  of  famUiea 
such  liousing  and  facUltiea  are  intended  to 
aerve; 

"(B)  the  range  of  necessary  sendees  to  Im 
provided  to  the  fsmUies  occupying  such 

housinr. 

"(C)  the  manner  In  whldi  audi  seivioea 
will  lie  provided  to  such  famillea;  and 

"(D)  the  extent  of  State  and  local  funds 
available  to  aaaist  tai  the  provlalan  of  sadi 
services.". 

(d)  TBomiATioii  or  Sacnow  8  Aasiai^ 
AHCk.— On  and  afto'  the  first  date  that 
amounte  approved  In  an  aniroprlation  Art 
for  any  fiscal  year  become  available  for  oon- 
tracte  under  aectlon  303(hX4XA)  of  the 
Houstaig  Act  of  1969  (as  amended  by  aubaeo- 
tlon  (b)  of  thto  aectlon)  no  project  for  handi- 
capped dntanarUy  nondderly)  famillea  ap- 
proved for  such  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  aeo- 
tion  303  of  such  Act  shaU  be  provided  aarist- 
ance  paymente  under  aection  8  of  the 
United  Statea  Houataig  Act  of  1937.  except 
pursuant  to  a  reaervatlan  for  a  contract  to 
make  such  aasistanoe  paymento  that  was 
made  before  the  first  date  that  amounte  for 
contraete  under  such  section  30MhX4XA) 
tiecame  available. 

(e)  iMPLBiBRATnni.— Not  later  than  the 
exptation  of  the  130-day  period  foUowing 
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It  of  this  Act.  tiM 

ukd  OrtMm  DcTVlop- 

it 

for 


In  ttOi 

Um  . 
bv.  thli  neUon  ■hAll  not  ipply  wttta 
to  projwta  vtth  loaai  or  loan  rawr- 
■■dt  undar  Hettoo  W9  of  the  Hoiw- 
of  ItM  tafoM  tlM  Implementation 
1(e). 
(»  WotwmntanrWnt  puacnpb  (1).  the 
■ban  apply  the  prortaioai  of.  and 
ita  made  by.  thla  aeoUoa  to  any 
pnjaet  in  order  to  facflttate  the  develop- 
ment of  aaeh  prajeet  In  a  timely  manner. 

I  iimc)  of  the  Oongre- 
I  Act  of  1978  la  amend- 
•d  t*  read  as  foUovK 

'^eXD  Tlw  SeereUry  aball  oontract  with  a 
anlrariity  or  quaUfled  research  tnatttutlon 
to  produee  a  raport- 

"(A)  doeomantlDg  the  number  of  elderly 
llTtaM  In  faderally  amisted  bouainc  at  rtak  of 
liMtlfllonallmrinn; 

"(B)  atudyliw  and  comparint  altemaUve 
ddhrary  aystans  In  the  States.  InrhwIlTU  the 

Pracram.  to 

to  older  peraons  In  aaalsted 

I  hiwis*ny 

"(C)  asaasainc  •"^'■♦'"g  and  potential  tl- 

I  at  the  Federal.  State,  and 

for  the  aupport  of  ooncrecate 

land 

"(D)  aaaklnc  laglalatlve  remmmenrtatlons 
as  to  the  fnMlhilltT  of  permlttlnc  State 
hooatnc  acenelee  to  participate  and  operate 
the  procram  on  a  mr^*****^  grant  baals. 

"(S)  The  Secretary  ahall  aubmit  the  report 
to  the  na^iasa  not  later  than  September 
M.  1960.". 

(b)  AunrouiAxnni.— Section  411(a)  of 
aueh  Act  la  "«*«m«*^  to  read  as  f  oUowc 

"(a)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thla 
title,  there  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated IS.4M.0M  for  each  of  the  flacal  years 
19M  and  I9I9.". 

(e)  Dbuskw  or  Rvbbkb  to  PaooBAit  «s 
NoaCTOuaaBR.— Section  4M  of  the  Ooncre- 
gate  Hooalng  Oerrleaa  Act  of  19TS  la  amend- 
ed by  atriklng  auhsertmn  (c>. 
■c  U4.  momcAnoH  or  nvnacnoN  on  uu 
or  AMano  ■oannc  it  albnb. 
(a)  Aumn  AmtinsB  toa  Lawful  Raai- 
amwa.  SecOon  114(a)  of  the  Housing  and 
Commnntty  Development  Act  of   19M  Is 


"or"  at  the  end  of  parar 


(1)  by  striktoc 
graph  (4): 

(3)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
paragrairii  (9)  and  Inaertlng  ":  or":  and 

(9)  by  addinc  at  the  end  the  following  new 


of 


"(9)  an  ahen  Uwfully  aAnlttad  for  tampo- 
rary  raaldanee  under  aectlon  949A  of  the  Im- 
mlgratiao  and  Nattaoallty  Act". 

(b)  PBHBvanaw  or  PaiouaB.— Section 
914  of  the  Hourtig  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  19M  la  amended  by  bisertlng 
after  aiihsertlon  (b)  the  following  new  sub- 


"(cXl)  The  rastrlcUan  aatabUahed  In  aub- 
aectlon  (a)  ahall  not  apply  to— 


"(A)  any  family  In  which  any  member  la  a 
cttlaen  of  the  United  Statea.  a  national  of 
the  United  Statea.  or  an  alien  raaldent  of 
the  United  Statea  ileariillinrt  In  any  of  the 
paragrapha  (1)  through  (9)  of  aubaectlon 
(a);  or 

"(B)  the  rimf*"X"^  provlalon  of  any  flnan- 
dal  '—'■*-~'*  "rm^'finrmA  bof OTS  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  ragulatlona  laaued  to  carry 
out  thla  aubeerittnn 

"(9)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Bousing  and  Urban 
Development  may  not  make  financial  asslst- 
anee  available  for  the  benefit  of — 

"(A)  any  alien  who— 

"(i)  has  a  residence  In  a  foreign  country 
that  such  alien  has  no  intention  of  abandon- 

inr. 

"(ii)  Is  a  bona  fide  student  qualified  to 
pursue  a  full  course  of  studr.  and 

"(ill)  Is  admitted  to  the  United  States  tem- 
porarily and  solely  for  purpoees  of  pursuing 
such  a  course  of  study  at  an  established  in- 
stitution of  learning  or  other  recogniaed 
place  of  study  In  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly itrtlgi't*^^  by  such  alien  and  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General  after  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  Bducatlon  of  the 
United  Statea.  which  institution  or  place  of 
■tudy  shall  have  agreed  to  report  to  the  At- 
torney General  the  termination  of  attend- 
ance of  each  nonimmigrant  student  (and  if 
any  such  institution  of  learning  or  place  of 
study  f  aQa  to  make  such  reports  promptly 
the  approval  ahall  be  withdrawn);  and 

"(B)  the  alien  spouse  and  minor  children 
of  any  alien  described  in  subparagraph  (A), 
if  accompanying  such  alien  or  following  to 
join  such  alien.". 

(c)  VsBincATioK  PaocBDuaas.— Section 
114(d)  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1990  (as  added  by  section 
llKaXl)  of  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Omtiol  Act  of  1999  (Pub.  L.  99-903))  U 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inaertlng  after 
"States"  the  followtnr  "and  la  not  91  yeara 
of  age  or  older": 

(3)  In  paragraph  (4).  in  the  matter  before 
aubparagraph  (A>— 

(A)  by  Inserting  after  "States"  the  follow- 
ing: "and  is  not  93  years  of  age  or  older": 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  recertlfication"  after 
"application": 

(9)  in  paragraph  (4)(AKi).  by  inserting 
after  the  ««»""*  the  following:  "or  to 
appeal  the  verification  detennination  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalisation  Servloe 
under  paragraph  (3).": 

(4)  In  paragraph  (4XB),  by  striking  the 
matter  before  clause  (i)  and  inserting  the 
following: 

"(B)  if  any  documenU  or  additional  infor- 
mation are  submitted  as  evidence  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  or  if  appeal  is  made  to  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalisation  Servloe 
with  respect  to  the  verification  determina- 
tion of  the  Service  under  paragraph  (3)—": 

(5)  in  paragraph  (4XBXi).  by  Inserting  "or 
^ArMt<«»»i  Information"  after  "documents": 

(9)  In  paragraph  (4XBXU).  by  Inserting 
"or  sppeal"  after  "verlflcatloo": 

(7)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (9)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (6XB).  the 
applicable  fair  hearing  piocem  made  avafl- 
able  with  respect  to  any  individual  shall  In- 
clude not  less  than  the  following  procedural 
protections: 

"(A)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  Indi- 
vidual with  written  notice  of  the  determina- 
tion deecrihwl  in  paragraph  (6)  and  of  the 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  with  respect  to 
the  determlnatlcm. 


"(B)  Upon  timely  request  by  the  Individ- 
ual, the  Secretary  shall  provide  a  hearing 
before  an  impartial  hearing  officer  designat- 
ed by  the  Secretary,  at  which  bearing  the 
individual  may  produce  evidence  of  a  satis- 
factory immigration  status. 

"(C)  Not  later  than  49  days  after  the  date 
of  the  request  of  the  individual  for  a  hear- 
ing, the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Individ- 
ual in  writing  of  the  decision  of  the  hearing 
officer  on  the  appeal  of  the  determination. 

"(D)  Ptnandal  asalatanre  may  not  be 
denied  or  terminated  until  the  completion 
of  the  hearing  process.":  and 

(8)  by  striking  the  last  sentence  and  in- 
aertlng the  foUowinr-  "For  purpoees  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'Secretary*  means  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, a  public  housing  agency,  or  another 
enUty  that  determines  the  eligibility  of  an 
Individual  for  financial  aaslstanoe.". 

(d)  EnpoacxMBn  PaocBmaas.— Section 
214(e)  of  the  Housing  and  Coomiunlty  De- 
velopment Act  of  1990  (as  added  by  secUon 
IlKaXl)  of  the  Immigration  Refonn  and 
Control  Act  of  1999  (Pub.  L.  99-003))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  before  paragraph  (1).  by 
inserting  "of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment" after  "Secretary": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  after 
"(dX4)CAXU)"  the  followlnr  "(or  under  any 
alternative  system  for  verifying  immigration 
status  with  the  Immigration  and  Naturalln- 
tlon  Servloe  authorised  in  the  Immigration 
Refonn  and  Control  Act  of  1986  (Pub.  U  99- 
903))": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  inserting  after 
"(dX4XBXil)"  the  foUowinr  "(or  under  any 
altemativs  system  for  verifying  immigration 
status  with  the  Immigration  and  Naturalisa- 
tion Service  authorised  in  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  C^ontrol  Act  of  1999  (Pub.  L.  99- 
903))":  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  inserting  after 
"(dXSXB)"  the  followlnr  "(or  provided  for 
under  any  alternative  system  for  verifying 
immigration  status  with  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalisation  Service  authorised  In 
the  Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act  of 
1999  (Pub.  L.  99-903))". 

(e)  RamsoaaaMSiiT  roa  Costs  or  Imtls- 
imrrATioa.— 

(1)  Sectlcm  314  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1960  (as  amend- 
ed by  section  131(aX3)  of  the  ImmigraUon 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1088  (Pub.  L.  99- 
903))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  authorised  to  pay  to  each 
public  housing  agency  or  other  entity  an 
amount  equal  to  100  percent  of  the  costs  in- 
curred by  the  putlic  housing  agency  or 
other  entity  in  implementing  and  operating 
an  immigration  status  verification  system 
under  subsection  (d)  (or  under  any  alterna- 
tive system  for  verifying  immigration  status 
with  the  Immigration  and  Naturalisation 
Servloe  authorised  in  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1999  (Pub.  L.  99- 
903)).". 

(3)  The  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
(ss  amended  by  section  131(bX9)  of  the  Im- 
migration Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1099 
(Pub.  L.  09-803))  is  amended  by  striking  sec- 
tion 10. 

(f)  TBAmmaiiAi.  CsaiuicAnow  um  Doco- 
MBfTATioa  Paovisioiis.- In  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 314  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1080  during  flacal  year 
1998.  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  ahall  require,  as  a  condition  of 


providing  financial  asalstsnre  for  the  bene- 
fit of  any  individual,  that  such  Individual- 

(1)  dedare  In  witting,  under  penalty  of 
perjury,  whether  or  not  such  Individual  Is  a 
cttlaen  or  "«*«~'-'  of  the  United  States;  snd 

(1)  if  not  a  clttMD  or  national— 

(A)  dedare  In  writing,  under  penalty  of 
perjury,  the  Immigration  atatua  of  aueh  In- 
dividual, if  aueh  Individual  la  not  leaa  than 
91  ysara  of  age;  or 

(B)  provide  such  documentation  regarding 
the  Immigratlan  status  of  sudi  individual  as 
the  Secretary  may  require  by  regulation. 

(g)  Baituia  DsTaa.- 

(1)  The  provisions  of.  and  amendmente 
made  by.  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (f)  shaU 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 

(1)  Ttyb  amendmente  made  by  subsection 
(e)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1. 1967. 

(3)  The  amendmente  made  by  subsections 
(c)  and  (d)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 
1998. 
nc  iia.  PBEvnmNC  nuuo  and  ABoai  in  dk- 

PARMBfT  OP  BOOBINC  AND  CUAN 
DCWLOniDIT  PBOGkAMg. 

(a)  DucLOSUBS  or  Socua  Sacuairr  Ac- 
oouirr  NuKsaa.— As  a  condition  of  initial  or 
ffwit<""t"g  eligibility  for  participation  in 
any  inogram  of  the  Department  of  Hoiising 
and  Urban  Development  Involving  loans, 
grants.  Interest  or  rental  assistance  of  any 
Und.  or  mortgage  or  loan  insurance,  and  to 
ensure  that  the  level  of  beneflte  provided 
imder  such  programs  is  proper,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
may  require  that  an  applicant  or  participant 
(including  members  of  the  household  of  an 
applicant  or  participant)  disclose  his  or  her 
social  security  account  number  or  employer 
identification  number  to  the  Secretary. 

(b)  DifuiiiiONS.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  terms  "applicant"  and  "partici- 
pant" shall  have  such  meanings  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
by  regulation  shall  prescribe.  Such  terms 
shall  not  Include  persons  whose  involvement 
is  only  in  their  official  capacity,  such  as 
State  or  local  government  officials  or  offi- 
cers of  lending  institutions. 

nc  IM.  nBHDUTION  OP  ini  OP  dBTADf 
KXCnO  KCmAL  CHAKU  POB  AS- 
SnrANCB  POB  TBOUnXD  MULTIPAll- 
ILT  BOVBINC  PW>nCT8. 

Section  338  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (f).  by  striking  paragraph 
(3);  and 

(3)  In  subsection  (g).  by  striking  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  the  followlnr 
"Such  excess  charges  shall  be  credited  U>  a 
reaerve  fund,  and  the  Secretary  shaU  pay 
over  all  amounte  in  such  fund  inte  miscella- 
neous receipte  of  the  Treasury  at  least  an- 
nually.". 
8K.  in.  BoraiNG  DCMONanLAnoN  rttamct. 

(a)  AurmMUZATioii  or  ArraopsiATiONa.- 
Section  229(1)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban- 
Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1083  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  There  are  authorised  te  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  seetlan  95,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1998  and  1968.  Any 
amount  appropriated  under  this  subsection 
shall  remain  available  untfl  expended.". 

(b)  Busnu  Pvaroan.— Sectkm  ias<d)  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act 
of  1063  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "States";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  the  followlnr  ";  and  (1)  to  provide  in- 
centivea.  on  a  mstrhing  basis  not  to  exceed 
30  percent  for  States  to  adjust  their  local 
shdtw  allowances  under  title  IV  of  the 


Social  Security  Act  to  make  housing  reha- 
bilitated under  this  section  affordable  to 
families  who  are  receiving  aaalalanre  under 
such  title  IV  and  are  participating  in  the 
demonstration  program  under  this  section, 
or  to  encourage  the  targeting  of  State- 
funded  or  administered  counseling,  enqdoy- 
ment  snd  family  support  services  to  such 
families". 

(c)  AnmasnuTivB  Plan  RaquianiBres.— 
Section  115(eXl)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban- 
Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C); 

(1)  by  stilkhig  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  ":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  ertd  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(K)  work  with  the  State  to  estabUah  and 
Implement  a  program  to  target  counseling, 
employment  and  family  stu>port  services  to 
families  who  are  receiving  aaalstanrf'  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  are 
participating  in  the  demonstration  program 
under  this  seetlan.". 

(d)  RaroBT.— Section  32S(h)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1963 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  Not  later  than  Jime  1.  1098.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
on  the  implementation  of  the  demonstra- 
tion under  this  section.". 

8K.  IM.  TSHUn  KUCmiLnT  DRniONATiONB 
IN  KENT  SOPPLDIINT  PlOmCn. 
Section  101  of  the  Housing  aikd  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (eXl);  snd 

(2)  by  striking  subaectlon  (k)  and  inserting 
the  followtnr 

"(k)  In  selecting  buUviduals  or  families  to 
be  assisted  under  this  section  in  accordance 
with  the  eligibility  criteria  and  procedures 
established  under  subsection  (eXl),  the 
project  owner  shaU  give  preference  to  indi- 
viduals of  families  who  are  occupying  sub- 
standard housing,  are  paying  more  than  50 
percent  of  family  income  for  rent  or  are  in- 
volimtarlly  dlaplaoed  at  the  time  they  are 
seeking  housing  sssistsnce  under  this  sec- 
Uon.". 

BBC      in.      BOIWNG      A88I8TANCX      TCCSNICAL 
AMINDIfDnS. 

(a)  SacnoN  235  Hoioowrbbship  Assist- 
AMCB.— Section  235(1X3XC)  of  the  National 
wniiidny  Act  is  smcndcd  by  inserting  an 
opening  parenthesis  before  "Irtduding". 

(b)  Rental  Housino  fob  Lowbb  Inoomx 
Familiss.— The  last  sentence  of  section 
139(1X1)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "(h)"  and  inserting 
"(fX4)". 

(C)     DBFUIXilON     OF     DlSABILITT.— Section 

KbXSXA)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  a  comma:  and 

(2)  by  striking  "or  In  section  103  of  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Swices  and  Fa- 
cilities Construction  Amendmente  of  1970" 
and  inserting  the  followtnr  ".  has  a  devel- 
opmental disability  as  defined  in  section 
10K7)  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities  As- 
siatanee  and  Bill  of  Ri^te  Act  (41  U.S.C. 
9001(7))". 

(d)  LOWB  INCOMB  HOUSINO.— 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  6(a)  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
»ii.»n/iirt  by  inserting  "The"  before  "Secre- 
tory". 

(2)  SecUon  6(cX4XA)  of  the  United  States 
Hftiiaiwg  Act  of  1937  is  smended— 


(A)  by  striking  "or  are  paying  more  than 
SO  per  centum  of  family  inoome  for  rent"; 
and 

(B)  by  Inaertlng  ".  are  paying  more  than 
50  percent  of  family  Inoome  for  rent"  after 
"substandard  housing". 

(3)  Paragraphs  (4)  snd  (5)  of  seetlan  9(k) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
are  amended  by  striking  "his"  eatdi  place  it 
appears  and  Inserting  "thdr". 

(e)  OFBBATnro  Smannr.— Section  9(c)  of 
the  United  States  Housbug  Act  of  1937  is 
»mmw\A»A  by  Striking  the  ooomia  preceding 
the  period  at  the  end. 

(f)  Hooanra  Dbvbxvmbht  Gbantb.— Sec- 
Uon 17(dX7XA)  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  is  smended  by  striking 
"title"  and  inserting  "subsection". 

(g)  Pdbuc  Houanro  DBSOLZTiaii  anb  Dis- 
position.—Section  18(b)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1997  Is  smienrted  hi 
the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  by  in- 
serting "oar  after  "aection". 

(h)  Houanro  fob  tbb  Blbbblt  and  Hanbi- 

CAPPBt.- 

(1)  The  third  sentenoe  of  seetlan  101(dX4) 
of  the  wniiMtng  Act  of  1050  is  amended  by 
striking  "Is  a  developmentally  disabled  indi- 
vidual as  defined  in  seetlan  10X6)  of  the  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Servloes  and  FacOl- 
Ues  Construction  Amendmente  of  1950"  and 
inserting  the  foUowinr  "has  a  developoMO- 
tal  diaablllty  aa  defined  In  aecUon  10X7)  of 
the  Developmental  DiaabOltlea  Aaaiatanoe 
and  Bill  of  Righte  Act  (43  VJ&.C.  6001(7))". 

(1)  Section  lOXf)  of  the  Housing  Act  al 
1959  is  amended  by  striktag  "section  194" 
and  Inserting  "secUon  133". 

(3)  Section  30X1)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959  Is  amended  by  striking  "difference" 
and  inserting  "different". 

(1)  RxHT  SOPPLXMBNTS.— SecUon 

lOKJXlXD)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
veloixnent  Act  of  1965  Is  amwided  by  strik- 
ing "divided"  and  inaoting  "dividend". 

Tin^  n-«DRAL  HOOBDiG 

SBC  Ml.  PBOGBAM  AUraOBBATIONB. 

(a)  INSUBANCX    AMD    OUABANTBB    AUTBOB- 

iTT.— Section  SlXaXI)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(aXl)  The  Secretary  may  insure  and 
guarantee  loans  under  this  UUe  in  an  aggre- 
gate amount  not  to  exceed  91.399.000,000  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1969  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  For  Insured  loans  made  under  section 
501  to  borrowers  receiving  aaatatanre  under 
secUon  511(aXl),  the  aggregate  amount  may 
not  exceed  9660,800.000  In  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1999. 

"(B)  For  insured  loana  made  under  aection 
515,  the  aggregate  amount  may  not  exceed 
$417,000,000  in  each  of  the  flacal  years  1966 
and  1069. 

"(C)  For  inaured  loans  made  under  section 
514.  the  aggregate  amount  may  not  exceed 
$11,464,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal  yean  1966 
and  1969. 

"(D)  For  insured  loans  made  under  aectian 
504.  the  aggregate  amount  may  not  exceed 
$11J35,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1966 
and  1068. 

"(B)  For  insured  loans  made  undo:  section 
514.  the  aggregate  amount  may  not  exceed 
$674,000  In  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1068  and 
1969.". 

(b)  AUTHOBIZATION   OP   APPBOPUATIONS.— 

Sectim  51Xb)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1049  Is 
smended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  There  are  authorlMd  to  be  approiHl- 
ated  tat  each  of  the  flacal  years  1099  and 
1989,  and  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
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AflLOOO  OOOl 

"(•)'  tar  irantt  undar  aocUon  BSS. 
tl0.lM.OOO:  and 

"(T)  aneh  amga  aa  mftjr  be  neeaaaary  for 
the  Baprrtarr  to  a^Binlater  the  prortaloDa 
of  aaettcni  SU  and  IM  of  tbe  Natteoal 
Aot  and  aaetton  •  of  tbe  United 
lOOiliW  Act  of  1017.". 

(e)  ITwm  AmunumM  PkTwan  Com- 
naen.— aeetten  SlMe)  of  the  Houatnc  Act 
of  IMO  ia  «->»«'*«^  to  read  aa  foDoari: 

'^0)  The  Secntery.  to  tbe  extent  ap- 
proved in  appropriation  Acta,  may  enter 
Into  rental  aaalotanoe  payment  oontraeta 
nndv  aeetlaB  BSKaXSXA)  acsrecatlnc 
I100J10.000  for  each  of  tbe  flacal  years 
IMS  and  lOiO.  Such  anthortty  ma  !■  ap- 
proved In  appropriation  AeU  abaU  be  uaed 
toy  tbe  aecretary  to  renew  rental  amiatanoe 
payment  oontraeta  that  expire  durlnc  auch 
flMal  year  and  to  make  addttlnnal  rental  aa- 
iW  Bill  Ml  payment  contracU  for  exlattnc  or 
newly  oonatmeted  dwdUnc  anlta.". 

(d)  RnuL  HOOSDM  Vooom  Ooirbacts.— 
BIS  of  tbe  Houainc  Act  of  1949  it 
I  by  addlnc  at  tbe  end  tbe  f  oUowlnc 
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"(d)  The  Secretary,  to  tbe  extent  ap- 
proved In  appropriation  Acta,  may  enter 
Into  »-year  oontracte  aotreaatlnc 
$SM,000.000  for  each  of  tbe  flacal  yean 
19M  and  1900  to  provide  rxiral  boualnc 
vooebera  under  aectlon  0(o)  of  tbe  United 
Statea  Houainc  Aet  of  lorr.". 

(a)  Bamu.  Bocann  liOftii  AonKMurr.— 
Seetton  BlS(bX4)  of  the  Houainc  Act  of  1949 
la  "■««~**^  by  atilklnc  "September  SO. 
19ir*  and  liwerthic  "September  90. 1909". 

(f )  Mviou.  um  8HLr-HB#  Hoobom  Chuirr 
aas  Loui  Autboutt.— Seetkm  S2S<f)  of  the 
BoiMliw  Act  of  1949  la  aanenrted  by  atrlklnc 
"September  SO,  1907"  and  tOMrtlnc  "Sep- 
'  SO.  1900". 

LCTB^  rOB  PAMILT  BJCIHI^ 


irr. 


(a)  la  OnauL-Sactlon  501(bX4)  of  the 
Bouataic  Act  of  1949  to  amended  by  addlnc 
at  tbe  end  tbe  foUowlnc  new  aentence: 
"WotwWhatandInc  the  precedtnc  aentence. 
the  maximum  tneane  levela  eatahMahfirt  for 

of  thto  title  for  auch  famOlea  and 
In  tbe  Vlrcln  lalandi  ahaU  not  be 
iaaa  than  the  hlcbaat  auch  levela  eatabllahed 
far  puipoam  of  tbla  title  for  aueb  famOlea 
and  iraiaiHia  In  American «»»»'»«»  Ouam.  tbe 
MOrtham  Mariana  lalanda.  and  tbe  Trurt 
Tanttory  of  the  Padfle  lalanda.". 

(b)  ArrucaaiUTT.— The  amendtnent  made 
by  iiihaertlnn  (a)  abaO  be  applicable  to  any 
detannlnatlon  of  dlcfbUlty  f m*  — *^*~^ 
under  title  V  of  tbe  Houaliw  Act  of  1949 
made  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  anaetment 
of  tbla  Act. 


OP  TIBT  LOW-ONXMn  PAMl- 


•01<bX4)  of  the  Houainc  Act  of 
1949  (aa  amended  by  aaetlon  101  of  tbla  Act) 
to  further  amended  by  addlnc  at  tbe  end  the 
foUowtnc  new  aentence:  "For  purpoeea  of  aa- 
ifcrtanri  under  aeetJon  BOS.  tbe  term  >ery 
low-ineame  famlllea  or  peraona'  mean  fami- 
llea  and  peraona  whoae  tncomea  do  not 
exceed  the  appUcable  level  eatabUabed  pur- 
suant to  tbe  preoedlnc  sentenoaa.  or  BO  per- 
cent of  the  statewide  nonmetropoUtan 
median  Income  (as  determined  and  adluated 
by  tbe  Secretary  of  Hwwlnc  and  Urban  De- 
velopment In  oonaultatlon  with  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Acrlculture),  whichever  amount  Is 
hlcber.". 
ac  as4.  BDBAL  aouaiNG  ncnow  AOoouNis. 

Section  801(e)  of  tbe  Houainc  Act  of  1949 
to  amended  by  strlklnc  the  first  sentence 
and  tnaertlnc  the  foUowlnr-  "The  Secretary 
■Hall  not  later  than  00  days  after  tbe  date 
of  tbe  enactment  of  the  Houainc  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1907,  eatabllah 
proeedurea  under  which  any  borrower  under 
tbla  title  may,  at  the  option  of  tbe  borrower, 
make  periodic  paymenta  tot  tbe  purpoee  of 
taxea,  insurance,  and  such  other  necessary 
^ff^rimmm.  M  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
appropriate.". 

nC  MS,  IPQUIBBMBrr  OP  LOCAL  CONRULTATION 
POB  DOMnnC  PAUI  LAPOC  HOOS- 

(a)  iMauB^  Loam  PaoaaAM.— Section  B14 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by 
addlnc  at  the  end  the  (oUowlng  new  aubeeo- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  may  not  Insure  a  loan 
under  this  section  (reganOeaa  of  the  number 
of  units  propoaed  to  be  included  In  the 
houainc  and  related  fadlltles  Involved) 
iiiilci  the  appUcatlon  for  the  loan  Includes 
a  certification  that  tbe  applicant  baa  con- 
sulted with  the  unit  of  genml  local  tovem- 
ment  In  which  tbe  boualnc  and  related  fa- 
dlltlea  are  to  be  located. '. 

(b)  QsAin  Proorail— Section  BIO  of  the 
HfwiT«'»c  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  tbe  end  the  foUowlnc  new  subsection: 

"(J)  The  Secretary  may  not  provide  finan- 
cial aaslstance  under  this  section  (recanHeas 
of  the  number  of  units  propoeed  to  be  in- 
cluded In  tbe  bouslnc  and  related  facllltlea 
involved)  unleaa  the  application  for  the  fi- 
nancial —*■*""•*  includes  a  certification 
that  tbe  applicant  has  consulted  with  the 
unit  or  ceneral  local  covemm«it  in  which 
the  boualnc  and  related  f  acUltlea  are  to  be 


m.  cnnnr  OP  MoaraAOC  CBBNT  m  luaAL 


(c)  ArpucABXuTT.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  aectlon  shall  apply  only  to  ap- 
plications submitted  after  the  date  of  the 
enaictment  of  this  Act. 

aw.  MS.  BUBAL  ABBA  CLAaSOnCATION. 

Section  BM  of  the  Houainc  Act  of  1949  Is 
amended  by  strlklnc  "September  SO,  1987" 
in  the  last  sentence  and  tnaertlnc  "Septem- 
ber SO,  1989". 

flK.  wr.  paocBDUBn  pob  rbduction  op  orm. 


Section  BlKaKlXB)  of  tbe  Houainc  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended  by  addlnc  at  the  end  the 
foUowlnc  new  sentence:  "In  the  caae  of  as- 
ristamt  provided  under  tbla  aubparacraph 
with  reapect  to  a  loan  under  section  BOX  tbe 
Secretary  may  not  reduce,  cancel,  or  refuae 
to  renew  tbe  aaalatance  due  to  an  Increaae  In 
the  adjusted  Income  of  the  borrower  If  the 
reduction,  cancellation,  or  nonrenewal  will 
cauae  the  borrower  to  be  unable  to  reaaon- 
ably  afford  tbe  reaultlnc  paymenU  required 
under  tbe  loan.". 


Tbe  Secretary  of  Houainc  and  Urban  De- 
vtiopment  shall  conduct  a  study  of  tbe 
avaUabOlty  and  use  of  funds  for  the  pur- 
chaae  and  Improvement  of  residential  real 
property  in  rural  areaa.  particularly  In  oom- 
munltlaa  that  have  populaUona  of  not  more 
than  S.BOO  indlvlduala.  Not  later  than  April 
1.  1908,  the  Secretary  ahaU  submit  to  the 
Cencreas  a  detaUed  report  settinc  forth  tbe 
flndlncs  of  the  Secretary  as  a  result  of  the 
study. 

sac  MS.  HANUPACTUBBO  BOUBINC. 

Section  B03(e)  of  the  Houslnc  Act  of  1949 
Is  amended  by  addlnc  at  the  end  the  foUow- 
lnr 

"(S)  A  loan  which  may  be  made  or  Insured 
under  tbla  aectlon  with  reapect  to  a  manu- 
factured home  or  a  manufactured  home  and 
lot  ahaU  be  repayable  over  the  aame  period 
as  would  be  applicable  under  section  3  of 
the  National  Houainc  Act". 
aw.  na  loan  paolaginc  bt  nonpbopit  obca- 

NOATIONa. 

SecUoD  501  of  the  Houslnc  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  addlnc  at  the  end  the  foUowlnc 
new  subsectlcm: 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  'development  cost'  abaU  Include  the 
P«/*»f«ny  of  loan  and  grant  applications 
and  actlona  related  thereto  by  public  and 
private  nonprofit  organisations  tax  exempt 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1988.". 

sac  n\.  oonpobmancb  with  low-inooiib  boub- 
mG  TAX  caMon  bligibiutt  cam- 

BIA. 

Section  BlB(o)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUow- 
lnr 

"(4)  In  projects  financed  under  this  sec- 
tion, units  which  have  been  aUocated  a  low- 
income  housing  tax  credit  by  a  houalng 
credit  afCDcy  pumiant  to  section  43  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1088  ahaU  not  be 
available  for  occupancy  by  persons  or  faml- 
llea other  than  peraons  or  families  with  in- 
comes not  in  excess  of  tbe  qualifying 
Income  appUcable  to  such  units  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A>  or  (B)  of  section  42(gXl) 
of  such  Code,  except  when  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  continued  vacancy  of 
units  which  have  been  unoccupied  for  at 
least  6  months  threatens  the  project's  fi- 
nancial vlabOlty.". 

8BC    tit.    BUBAL    BOU8INC    GOABANnBD    LOAN 
DEMOIWnUTION. 

Section  BOS  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsectlon: 

"(fXl)  Of  the  total  loans  under  this  sec- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1988  or  any  succeeding 
flacal  year,  not  lem  than  B  percent  nor  more 
than  10  percent  sbs  U  be  guaranteed  loans  in 
accordance  with  this  section,  section  B17(d). 
and  tbe  last  sentence  of  section 
BSKaXlXA). 

"(2)  Loans  guaranteed  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shaU  be  made  only  to  borrowers 
with  moderate  Incomes  that  do  not  exceed 
lis  percent  of  the  median  Income  of  tbe 
area,  aa  determined  by  the  Secretary,  with 
adjustments  for  smaUer  and  larger  faml- 
Uea.". 
aac  tia.  bubal  BswrAL  aouanw:  MaPLACBUBirr 


(a)  Sals  or  Ruxal  Rxhtal  Housmo  to 
NoBmoprT  OaoANiZATioiis  and  Pusuc  AaKB- 
ciBs.— Section  B03(c)  of  tbe  Housing  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tbe 
following  new  paracraph: 

"(S)(A)  Opvbb  to  asLL  to  bobfbopit  oaoA- 
MixATioim  Am  puBUc  Aoaiicxaa. — 


"(i)  In  oxaBAL.— Before  aooaptinc  any 
offer  to  prepay,  or  requeatinc  reflnandnc  In 
aooordanoe  with  subssction  (bXS)  of,  any 
loan  made  or  Insured  under  section  B14  or 
BIB  pursuant  to  a  contract  entered  Into 
before  December  31.  1979,  tbe  Secretary 
aball  require  tbe  borrower  (except  aa  pro- 
vided In  aubparacraph  (O))  to  offer  to  aeU 
the  aaslBted  houslnc  and  related  f  acUltiea  ta>- 
vohred  to  any  qualified  nonprofit  orfanln- 
tion  or  public  accncy  at  a  fair  market  value 
determlnad  by  3  Independent  appraiaers. 
one  of  whom  ahaU  be  aeleeted  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  one  of  whom  aball  be  aeleeted  by 
the  borrower.  If  tbe  2  appralaas  fao  to 
acres  on  the  fair  market  value,  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  borrower  shall  jointly  select  a 
third  appralaer,  whoae  appralaal  ahaU  be 
M~w»y  on  tbe  Secretary  and  tbe  borrower. 

"(II)  Pbbioo  pob  waica  aaguiaBiBrr  at- 
pucablb.— If .  upon  the  expiration  of  90  days 
after  an  offer  Is  made  to  aeU  houslnc  and  re- 
lated facilities  under  dauae  (1),  no  qualified 
nonprofit  organlaatlon  or  public  acency  has 
made  a  bona  fide  offer  to  purchase,  tbe  Sec- 
retary may  accept  the  offer  to  mvpay,  or 
may  requeat  reflnanetnc  in  accordance  with 
Bubaectlon  (bXS)  of,  the  loan. 

"(B)  QDAUFIBB  aORPBOPIT  OBOAMBATIOaS 

ABD  PUBUC  AuaMciaa. — 

"(1)  Local  RoaFaoprr  oboamixatioii  ob 
PUBUC  AOXBCT.— A  local  nonprofit  organlsa- 
tion  or  puUlc  agency  may  purcbaae  boualnc 
and  related  fadlltleB  under  this  paragraph 
only  If  the  organisation  or  agency  la  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  capable  of 
w.«Mj«»iy  the  houatnc  and  related  f acOltlea 
(either  directly  or  throuch  a  oontraet)  for 
the  remalninc  period  of  the  loan  made  or  In- 
Bured  under  aectlon  B14  or  BIB. 

"(U)  Natioral  ob  BaeioRAL  woBPBOPiT  oa- 
OABiXATioa.— If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  there  Is  no  local  nonprofit  organisation 
or  public  agency  qualified  to  purcbaae  the 
houslnc  8Dd  related  fadlltiee  Involved,  tbe 
Secretary  ahaU  require  the  borrower  to 
offer  to  aeU  the  assisted  housing  and  related 
facOltlea  to  an  yriatlng  qualified  national  or 
reflonal  nonprofit  organlntlon. 

"(C)  FnAacnro  or  balb.— To  fadUtate  tbe 
sale  deacrlbed  in  subparagraph  (A),  tbe  Sec- 
retary shall— 

"(1)  to  the  extent  provided  in  appropria- 
tion Acta,  make  an  advance  to  the  nonprofit 
organlaatian  or  public  agency  whoae  offer  to 
purcbaae  Is  accepted  under  thla  paragraph 
to  cover  any  direct  costs  (other  than  the 
purcbaae  price)  Incurred  by  tbe  orcanlsa- 
tion  or  acency  In  purchaslnc  and  assumlnc 
responsibility  for  the  houslnc  and  related 
fadlltleB  tnvohred: 

"(U>  approve  the  assumption,  by  the  non- 
profit organisation  or  pubUc  agency  In- 
volved, of  the  loan  made  or  Insured  under 
section  B14  or  518; 

"(lU)  to  tbe  extent  provided  in  appropria- 
tion Acta,  transfer  any  rental  asslstanoe 
payments  that  are  received  under  aectlon 
BlKaXSXA),  or  under  section  8  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  19S7.  with  re- 
spect to  the  bousing  and  related  f  adilties 
Involved:  and 

"(iv)  to  the  extent  provided  In  appropria- 
tion Acta,  provide  a  grant  to  the  nonprofit 
organisation  or  public  agency  whoae  offer  to 
purcbaae  la  accepted  under  tbla  paracraph 
to  enable  tbe  organlaatian  or  acency  to  pur- 
rhasr  the  boualnc  and  related  f adlltlea  In- 
volved. 

"(D)  Rear  umTATioa  Aim  AsaiBTAaca.— 
Tbe  Secretary  aball.  to  the  extent  provided 
in  appropriation  Acta,  provide  to  each  non- 
profit organlaation  or  public  agency  pur- 
eba^nc  boualnc  and  related  f  adlttleB  under 


this  paracraph  financial  asststsnoe  (In  the 
form  of  f orglveneas  of  debt  or  monthly  pay- 
ments) in  an  amount  neceaBary  to  ensure 
that  tbe  monthly  rent  payment  made  by 
each  low  Income  family  or  person  resldinc 
In  the  houslnc  does  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum rent  permitted  under  sectUm 
BlKaXSXA). 

"(K)  RBBiBicnoa  oa  suasaquBar  tbai»- 
ms.— Except  as  provided  in  aubparacraph 
(BXU),  the  Secretary  may  not  approve  the 
tranaf  er  of  any  houslnc  and  related  fadh- 
tiea  purehaaed  under  this  paracraph  durlnc 
the  remalninc  term  of  the  loan  transferred 
under  subparacraph  (CXU),  unleas  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that— 

"(1)  the  transfer  will  further  the  provision 
of  houstaic  and  related  fadUtlea  for  low 
Income  famOlea  or  peraona;  or 

"(U)  there  is  no  loncer  a  need  for  such 
bousbic  and  related  f  adiltles  by  low  Income 
f  smllies  or  persons. 

"(F)     axaXBAL     BBSTBICnOa     ON     PBBPAT- 

Mxars  AMD  BBPniAaciaas.— FoUowlnc  the 
tranafer  of  the  maximum  number  of  dweU- 
Inc  unlta  set  forth  In  subparacraph  (HXl)  In 
any  flacal  year  or  the  maxlmimi  number  of 
dweUInc  units  for  which  budcet  authority  Is 
available  In  any  fiseal  year,  the  Secretary 
may  not  accept  In  such  fiscal  year  any  offer 
to  prmay,  or  requeat  refinancing  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (bXS)  of,  any  loan 
made  or  Insured  under  section  514  or  815 
pursuant  to  a  contract  entered  into  before 
December  21,  1979,  except  In  accordance 
with  subparagraph  (O).  The  limitation  ea- 
tabllabed  In  this  subparagraph  ahaU  not 
apply  to  an  offer  to  mepay.  or  request  to  re- 
finance. If,  following  the  date  on  which  such 
offer  or  request  is  made  (or  foUowlng  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1987, 
whichever  occurs  later)  a  12-month  period 
explrea  during  which  no  budget  authority  is 
available  to  carry  out  this  paragraph.  FOr 
purpoeea  of  thla  subparacraph.  tbe  Secre- 
tary shaU  aUocate  budcet  authority  imder 
this  paracraph  In  the  order  In  which  offers 
to  prepay,  or  request  to  refinance,  are  made. 

"(O)  BxoariiOM.— Thla  paragraph  shaU 
not  apply  to  any  offer  to  prepay,  or  any  re- 
quest to  refinance  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (bXS),  any  loan  made  or  Insured 
under  section  514  or  515  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract entered  Into  before  December  21, 1979, 
If- 

"(1)  tbe  borrower  enters  into  an  acree- 
ment  with  tbe  Secretary  that  obllcates  the 
borrower  (and  successors  In  Interest  there- 
of) to  utUlae  the  ssslsted  houslnc  and  relat- 
ed fadUtlea  for  the  purpoeea  spedfled  in 
section  514  or  515,  ss  tbe  caae  may  be,  for 
the  remalninc  term  of  the  loan  (but  not  to 
exceed  the  20-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  on  which  the  loan  la  made  or  Insured): 
or 

"(U)  tbe  Secretary  determlnea  that— 

"(I)  tenanto  of  tbe  bousing  and  related  fa- 
dUtieB  W"»~~^  with  the  loan  wOl  not  be 
displaced  due  to  a  change  in  tbe  use  of  tbe 
bousing,  or  to  an  Increase  In  rental  or  other 
chargea.  as  a  reault  of  tbe  prepayment  or  re- 
flnandnc or 

"(11)  there  Is  an  adequate  supply  of  safe, 
decent,  and  affordable  rental  houslnc 
within  25  mUes  of  tbe  houslnc  and  related 
f  adUtleB  and  sufficient  actions  have  been 
taken  to  ensure  that  the  rental  houslnc  wOl 
be  made  available  to  each  tenant  upon  dla- 
idaoement. 

"(H)  Foasiaa.— 

"(1)  BuDOBr  uxiTATirai.- Not  more  than 
6.000  dweUInc  units  may  be  transferred 
under  this  paragraph  in  any  flacal  year,  and 


tbe  budcet  authority  that  may  be  provided 
under  this  paracraph  for  any  flacal  year 
may  not  exceed  tbe  amounts  required  to 
carry  out  thla  paracraph  with  reapect  to 
such  number. 

"(U)  RaiMBDBSBMBin  OP  BUBAL  BOUSiaO  !■• 

suBAMCB  PUMB.— There  are  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Rural  Honainc  Insur- 
ance Fund  such  sums  ss  may  be 
to  retmburse  the  Fund  for  finanrfal 
anoe  ixovlded  under  thlB  paracraph  and  aeo- 
tlon  B17(jX7). 

"(I)  DaruinKMi.- For  puipoaea  of  thla 
paragraph,  the  term  'nonprofit  iiigsnlss 
tlon'  mesne  any  private  orgsnimtion— 

"(i)  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which 
Inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  member,  found- 
er, contributor,  or  Individual:  and 

"(U)  that  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  aa 
to  financial  responstbOlty. 

"(J)  RaouLATiOBS.— Notwithstanding  aeo- 
tion  534.  the  Secretary  ahaU  Issue  flnsl  rec- 
ulations  to  carry  out  this  paracraph  not 
later  than  80  days  after  the  date  of  tbe  en- 
actment of  tbe  Houslnc  and  Community  De- 
vekqnnent  Act  of  1987.  The  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  the  regulations  to  take  effect 
not  later  than  45  days  after  tbe  date  oa 
which  the  regulations  are  lasued.". 

(b)  NonCB  OP  POSSIBLB  PaXPATMBaTS  ABB 

RxpiMAacnros.— Secticm  803(c)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  (aa  amended  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section)  la  further  amended  by 
adding  at  tbe  end  tbe  f  oUowIng  new  para- 
craph: 

"(4XA)      AOVABCB      BOTICB      OP      BJOntB 

PBoncia.- The  Secretary  shaU  publlah  In 
the  Federal  Register  a  timely  notice  of  the 
houalng  and  related  fadUties  tat  wblch  the 
Secretary  is  auttuvlaed  to  accept  an  offer  to 
prepay,  or  to  requeat  refinancing  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (bXS)  of,  loana  made 
or  insured  under  section  814  or  818.  Tbe 
Secretary  shall  publish  such  notiee— 

"(1)  not  later  than  90  days  after  tbe  date 
of  tbe  enactment  of  the  Hotising  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1987,  In  the 
case  of  any  loan  made  or  Insured  pursuant 
to  a  contract  entered  into  before  December 
21, 1979;  and 

"(U)  not  less  than  1  year  before  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorised  to  accept  an  offer  to 
prepay,  or  to  request  refinancing  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (bXS)  of.  any  other 
loan. 

"(B)  NoncB  OP  ovpxB  to  pbivat  ob  bb- 
QUBBT  OP  BBPnuacDKi.- As  soon  as  practlcar 
ble  after  receiving  an  offer  to  prepay,  or  re- 
questing refinancing  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (bXS),  of  any  loan  made  or  in- 
sured under  section  514  or  616,  the  Secre- 
tary ShaU  provide  notice  of  the  offer  or  re- 
quest (tbrou^  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  otborwlae)  to  the  public,  tbe 
tenants  of  the  bousing  and  related  fadUtlea 
involved,  and  tbe  nonprofit  <ggantMfioDS 
and  pubUc  agencies  that  tbe  Secretary  con- 
sidera  qualified  to  purdiaae  tbe  houalng  and 
related  fadUtles.". 

(c)  Ubb  op  Rubal  Houanra  lasuBAaca 
Fuas.— Section  617(j)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  md  of  para- 
graph (6); 

(2)  by  striking  tbe  period  at  tbe  end  of 
paragnph  (6)  and  inaerttnc  ":  and";  and 

(S)  by  addlnc  at  the  end  the  foUowlnc  new 
paracraph: 

"(7)  to  provide  advancea,  financial  assist' 
ance,  and  other  payments  required  to  csrry 
out  section  B02(cXS).". 
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KoXS)  of 
Aotof  IMTto 


Um 


tafot*  ttM  pvlod  At  Um 

.  or  a»  a  f— ny  pnvt- 

tltl*  V  of  Um  BomrtiiC 

1M»  (vhMi  iMlitiiini  ihan  b*  •«- 

SMNtwy  of  Booikw  and  Uitan  Dofoiop- 
iMot  and  Um  SMNlary  of  Acrioultort  and 
ibaU  ba  tundad  by  Um  flaentary  of  Acrteul- 
aaUMrttjr  aaada  availabla 
•IMd)  of  Um  Houilnc  Aet  of 
vtmr.   ___«« 

•(oK«>  of  Um  OBttad  Stataa  HOoritac  Aet  of 
IMT  la  »—— '*-^  Id  Um  flnt  aantanea  by  tn- 
"or  oUmt  cBttty"  after  "pubUc  boua- 


IIS  of  tba  H0«Mti«  Act  of  IMS  ia 
I  by  addinc  at  Um  and  the  f oOowIbc 


"(qjllMl 

"(1)  may  raqutra  that  tha  tailtial  oparathn 
raaorv*  undar  «»»■  aaetton  may  be  In  the 
focm  of  an  tfreroeabla  letter  of  credit:  and 

"it)  may  not  raqolra  more  than  a  S  per- 
ent  oontribiitlan  to  equity.". 


•^•, 


MKbXS)  of  the 
:  Aet  of  IM*  la  amended  by  etriklnf 
velopBantally  dimbled  Individual  aa 
In  aeetlon  10X7)  of  the  Derelop- 
DtaabUltlea  Bervtoee  and  PaciUtlee 
Act"  and  inaertlni  the  foUow- 
taw  "haa  a  derdofanental  dlaahfllty  aa  de- 
flnad  tn  aaetton  lOMT)  of  the  Developmental 
nhaldlltira  rtalelBiifiri  and  Bfll  of  RlchU 
Aet  (O  UAC.  M01(T)r. 

(b)  Tom  Labob  HocaERO.— Sectkm 
ll4(fXl)  of  the  Houolnc  Act  of  IMS  la 
f»-— K««rt  by  otrlkliw  "and"  at  the  end. 

(c)  H008DM  worn  baauT  Pamuaa.— 8ee- 
tkm  SlMoXl)  of  the  Houolnc  Act  of  IMS  la 
amandad  by  atriktaic  "effective". 

<d)  Uuun  to  Low-  AMB  Moamun-IscoiiB 
Famuaa.— flection  SSKa)  of  the  Houalng 
Aet  of  IM*  la  aoMndad- 

(1)  In  paracraph  (IXA).  by  atrlklnc  ". 
all    that    foUows    throuch 


(2)  In  paracraph  (3XA).  by  atrlklnc  ":  of 
and  taaoftliw  ".  or". 

(e>  HooanM  ma  Rubal  TBanmB.— flection 
StXa)  of  the  "■"""^'^  Act  of  IMC  la  amend- 
ed by  atrikliw  the  eoana  after  "Health". 

(f)  Ooomoimmni  Havana.— 

<l)  flection  UKa)  of  the  Hooalnc  Act  of 
IM*  ti  amonded  by  atrikliw  "and"  the  flnt 
plaee  It  appeara. 

(S)  Soetlon  SSKc)  of  the  Houatnc  Act  of 
IMC  to  ^■i-*'**'*  by  atrlklnc  "and"  the  tliat 
ptawe  It  appeara. 

(C)  HooanM  PBaaaBvanoB  OaaBTa.— 

(1)  fleetlan  SSMeXlXBKUl)  of  the  Houatnc 
Aet  of  IMS  to  aoMnded  by  tneertlnc  "to" 
before  "refiMe~. 

(3)  flection  SSMc)  of  the  Houatnc  Act  of 
1S4C  to  omanded  by  atrlklnc  "pereona  of  km 
tneooM  and  very  low-lnoame"  and  tneertlnc 
nam  tneoBM  famlllea  or  peraona  and  very 
low-tneonM  famUtee  or 


(1) 
the 


of  the  National  Houatnc 


The  first  aentenoe  of  oectlon  Ka)  of 
Houatnc  Act  to  anMndad  by 
and  not  later  than  September  SO. 
ISOT.". 

(3)  fleetkm  317 
Aet  to  leimakwl 

(3)  The  fifth  eentenoe  of  eectkm  331(f)  of 
the  NatkHMl  Houatnc  Act  to  repealed. 

(4)  fleetlon  344(d).  and  the  laat  aentenoe  of 
oeetkm  S44(h).  of  the  Natlanal  Houatnc  Act 
to  repealed. 

(5)  The  laat  aentenne  of  ooctlon  S4S(a)  of 
the  Natlanal  Houatnc  Act  to  repealed. 

(C)  The  eooond  awtf^""^  of  aeetlon  1003(a> 
of  the  NaUonal  Houolnc  Aet  to  repealed. 

(b)  AaBmooui.  Taamwrion.  flection  323 
of  the  NatloiMl  H^*"-*^  Act  to  amended  by 
Midlnc  at  the  end  the  f  oUowlnc  new  aubaeo- 
tlon: 

"(b)  No  mortcace  may  be  Inaured  under 
thto  aectlan  after  flepCember  30. 1007.  except 
ponuant  to  a  ooeamttment  to  Inoure  made 
on  or  before  oueh  date.". 
OBc  ML  umranoM  on  aiooinfr  to  bb  moubbd 

DMDBB  NAnOHAL  IMMWHC  ACT. 

Section  531  of  the  Nattonal  Houolnc  Act  to 
»i«^»wi«ri  to  read  aa  f  oUowa: 

"LnOTATIOB  0«  COmOTMBBTO  TO  IBaUBB 
U>ABa  ABB  MOaTOAOaa 

"flac  ftSl.  (a)  The  authority  of  the  flecre- 
tary  to  enter  Into  conunltmenta  to  Inaure 
loaiM  andBMitcacea  under  thto  Act  ohall  be 
effective  for  any  ftocal  year  only  to  auch 
extent  or  tn  ouch  amounta  aa  are  or  have 
been  provkled  In  appropriation  AcU  for 
auch  ftocal  year. 

"(b)  Notwlthotandlnc  any  other  provtolon 
of  Uw  and  aubjeet  only  to  the  abaenoe  of 
qualified  requeaU  for  Inaurance.  to  the  au- 
thority provided  In  thto  Act.  and  the  llmlta- 
tlon  In  oubaeetion  (a),  the  Secretary  ohall 
enter  Into  oommltmento  durinc  each  of  the 
ftocal  yeara  1000  and  IBOO  to  Inaure  mort- 
cacea  under  thto  Act  with  an  accrecate  prin- 
cipal amount  of  $100,000,000,000.". 

LOHTATIOM  ON  nDBBAL  MMtoDIO  AD. 


Section  30S(e>  of  the  National  Houatnc 
Act  to  —*»«**«<  by  addinc  at  the  end  the  fol- 
kswlnc  new  aentenoe:  "In  the  caoe  of  any 
mortcace  aecured  by  a  1-  to  4-famlly  dweU- 
tnc.  the  total  premium  charce  ohall  not 
exned  an  amount  equal  to  3.0  percent  of 
the  orlclnal  prineipal  obllcatlon  of  the 
mortcace  if  the  Secretary  requlrea  (1)  a 
■iwgio  premium  charge  to  cover  the  total 
premium  ffWlcfit*~*  of  the  Inaurance  of  the 
mortcace:  or  (2)  a  periodic  premium  charge 
over  leoo  than  the  term  of  the  mortcace.". 
8W.  Mt.  LmfTATION  OT  On  OT  CINGUI  rAlULT 
■OnCAGB    OtaUBANCB    BT    INTBB- 


(a)  IB  Obbbui.— Section  303  of  the  Na- 
tional w«'i««»«c  Act  to  «i»««nAMi  by  Inaertlnc 
the  f  ollowtnc  new  oubaeetion  before  oubaee- 
tion (h): 

"(CXl)  The  Secretary  may  Inaure  a  mort- 
cace under  thto  title  that  to  aecured  by  a  1- 
to  4-famay  dwelUnc  or  approve  a  ouboUtute 
with  reepect  to  any  ouch  mort- 
only  If  the  mortcagor  la  to  occupy  the 
dwdlliw  ao  hto  or  her  principal  reoklence  or 
ao  a  oeoondary  reatdenoe.  aa  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 


"(3)  Tha  occupancy  requtroment  eatab- 
Uahed  In  paracraph  (1)  ohall  apply  only  If 
the  BMrtcaca  Invotvea  a  prtndpal  oMIcatlon 
that  eifiaerto.  ao  appropriate.  70  pereont  of — 

"(A)  the  appraload  value  of  the  dwaQlnc 

"(B)  the  *-*«—***  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
raplannMnt  eoot  of  the  property: 

"(C)  the  oum  of  the  t-**—****  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  eoot  of  ropalr  and  rtiMMUta- 
tlon  and  the  value  of  the  property  before 
repair  and  rehatanttatlnn:  or 

"(D)  the  oum  of  the  eotlmataa  of  the  See- 
ratary  of  the  coat  of  repair  and  rriMfaUlta- 
Uon  and  the  amount  (aa  determined  by  the 
r)  required  to  refinance  ertotlnc  In- 
oaoured  by  the  property,  and.  In 
the  eaae  of  a  property  reflnaneed  under  aee- 
tlon 330(dX3XA).  any  extotlnc  tndeMedneoo 
incurred  in  oanneetlon  with  tmprovtnc  re- 
pelrlnc.  or  rriMhOltattnc  the  property. 

"(3)  The  occupancy  requirement  eetab- 
Itohed  In  paracraph  (1)  ohall  not  apply  to 
any  mortcacor  (or  oo-BMrtcacor,  ao  appro- 
priate) that  to— 

"(A)  a  pt^Uc  entity,  aa  provided  In  oectlon 
214  or  347: 

"(B)  a  private  nonprofit  or  public  entity, 
ao  provided  tn  oectkm  331(h)  or  tUHY, 

"(C)  an  Indian  tribe,  ao  provided  tn  oeetlan 
340:  or 

"(D)  a  oervleeperaon  who  to  unable  to 
meet  ouch  roqulremont  becauoe  of  hto  or  her 
duty  aooicnment.  ao  provided  In  aectlan  310 
a-  oubaeeOon  (bK4)  or  (f )  of  oectlon  33X 

"(4)  The  occupancy  requirement  eatab- 
Itohed  tai  paracraph  (1)  ohaU  not  apply  to 
any  rehabilitation  loan  Inaured  under  oub- 
oectlan(k). 

"(5)  For  purpoaeo  of  thto  oubeectlon.  the 
term  'oubotttute  mortcacor'  meano  a  peroon 
who,  upon  the  releaae  by  a  mortcacee  of  a 
prevloua  mortcacor  from  peraonal  llaMllty 
on  the  BMCtcace  note,  oowimeo  ouch  liability 
and  acreea  to  pay  the  ntortcace  debt.". 

(b>  OoaroBMiiia  AMBBMUBra.- 

(1)  Sectkm  303(bX3)  of  the  Natkmal  Houa- 
tnc Act  to  amended- 

(A)  In  the  firat  oentence.  by  atrlklnc 
"(whether"  and  all  that  foUowa  throuch 
"purpoaeo)":  and 

(B)  In  the  oecond  oentence.  by  otriklnc  the 
foUowlnr  "to  be  occupied  ao  a  principal  rea- 
Idenoe  of  the  owner". 

(3)  Section  303(b)  of  the  National  Houainc 
Act  to  amended  by  otriklnc  paracraph  (0). 

(3)  Section  303(h)  of  the  National  Houatnc 
Act  to  »"~-~««««  by  otriklnc  "to  the  owner 
and  oocimant  and". 

(4)  Section  303(1)  of  the  National  Houolnc 
Act  toamended— 

(A)  by  otriklng  the  flrot  provloo:  and 

(B)  by  otriklng  "further"  the  first  place  It 
appeaia. 

(6)  The  flrot  aentenoe  of  oecUon  303(oK2) 
of  the  National  Houalng  Act  to  amended  by 
otrttdng  "occupant". 

(0)  The  fIrat  oentence  of  oectlon  303(pX3) 
of  the  National  Houolna  Act  to  tmrnOtA  by 
otriklna  "owner-occupant"  and  tneertlnc 
"owner". 

(7)  The  fourth  oentence  of  oectlon  214  of 
the  National  Houolzw  Act  la  amended  by 
otriklnc  the  followlnc:  "ohall  be  the  owner 
and  occupant  of  the  iwoperty  or". 

(8)  Section  310  of  the  National  Houolnc 
£ycj^  toaoMnded 

(A)  by  otriklnc  "that  the  mortcacor  be  the 
occupant"  and  inaertlnc  "with  reepect  to 
the  occupancy  of  the  mortcacor";  and 

(B)  t>y  otriklnc  "occupy  the  property" 
each  place  it  oppeara  and  Inaerting  "meet 
ouch  requtroBaent". 

(0)  Section  330(dX3XA)  of  the  NaUonal 
Houolnc  Act  to  amended— 


(A)  by  liMerttnc  "and"  at  the  end  of  dauae 
(1); 

(B)  by  otrlktaw  dauaea  (11)  and  (111): 

(C)  tn  dauae  (hr).  by  atrlklnc  the  follow- 
ti«:  "(except  aa  provided  In  elauae  (Ul)r: 
and 

(D)  by  redeolcnatlnc  elauae  (Iv)  ao  dauae 
(11). 

(10)  Sectton  331(dX3)  of  the  Natkmal 
Houatnc  Act  toaaaended — 

(A)  by  atrlklnc  the  colon  at  the  end  of 
oubparacraph  (AXlv)  and  all  that  followo 
throu^  "ProvUM.  further.  That"  the  flrot 
place  It  appeaia.  and  Inaertlnc  ".  except 
that": 

(B)  by  otriklnc  "Provided,  That  (1)"  and 
all  that  foUowo  throuch  "(1)  In"  and  Inaert- 
lnc the  followtnc:  "Provided,  That  (1X1)  in"; 

(C)  by  atrlklnc  the  penultimate  provloo: 


(D)  tn  the  laat  provloo.  by  otriklnc  the  fol- 
lowtnc: ".  if  the  mortcacor  to  the  owner  and 
an  occupant  of  the  property  oueh"  and  In- 
aertlnc "the". 

(11)  Section  SSKdXOXU)  of  the  National 
Houatnc  Act  to  m«««~««h  by  atrlklnc  the  fol- 
lowtnc: "to  an  owner-oocupant  of  the  proper- 
ty and". 

( 13)  The  flrot  aentenoe  of  oectlon  331(hX0) 
of  the  National  Hotiainc  Act  to  amended  by 
otriklnc  "and  occupied". 

(13)  Section  231(hX8)  of  the  National 
Houdiw  Act  to  amended  by  otriklnc  the  fol- 
lowlnc:  "If  one  of  the  unite  to  to  be  occupied 
by  the  owner". 

(14)  SubaecUona  (bX4)  and  (f)  of  oecUon 
223  of  the  National  Houolnc  Act  are  ammd- 
ed  by  Inaertlnc  "ao  a  principal  reaidenoe" 
after  "oocuplea  the  property"  each  place  It 


(15)  Section  22S(a)  of  the  National  Houo- 
lnc Act  to  »m*w/t««i  by  Inaertlnc  after  "thto 
Act."  the  first  place  it  appeara  the  follow- 
Inc:  "other  than  the  limitation  in  oectlon 
203(g).". 

(IS)  The  first  aentenoe  of  oectlon  333(e)  of 
the  National  Houalng  Act  la  amended  by  in- 
aertlnc after  "title  XI,"  the  following: 
"other  than  the  limitation  in  oectlon 
303(c).". 

(17)  Section  334(c)  of  the  NaUonal  Houo- 
lnc Act  to  amended  by  otriklng  the  fourth 
oentence. 

(10)  Section  335(1X3XA)  of  the  National 
wniMiTiy  Act  to  amended  by  otriklng  the  fol- 
lowtnc: "one  of  the  unite  of  which  to  to  be 
occupied  by  the  owner  and". 

(IS)  Sectiim  335(jX6)  of  the  National 
HrtiMjny  Act  to  amended  by  otriklng  the  fol- 
lowtnc: "If  one  of  the  unite  to  to  be  occupied 
by  the  owner". 

(c)  Rbtbal  or  Vacatioh  abd  Sbaoobal 
Bomb  Ibsubabcb  Pboobam.— Section  303  of 
the  Natlanal  Houainc  Act  to  amended  by 
otriklnc  oubeectlon  (m). 

(d)  AiTUCABiUTT.— The  amendmento 
made  by  thto  aectlan  aball  apply  only  with 
reepect  to— 

(1)  mortcacea  inoured— 

(A)  pursuant  to  a  conditional  commitment 
laaued  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  thto  Act:  or 

(B)  tn  accordance  with  the  direct  endoroe- 
BMnt  procrom  (M  CFR  300.103).  If  the  ap- 
proved underwriter  of  the  mortcacee  oicno 
the  appraloal  report  for  the  property  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thto  Act: 


(3)  the  approval  of  ouboUtute  mortcacoro. 
leferred  to  tn  the  amendment  made  by  oub- 
oeetlan  (a),  if  the  orlclnal 
oubjeet  to  ouch  amendment. 

(e)   TaABBRiOB  PaoviaiOBO.— Any   mort- 
cace Inauranee  provided  under  Utle  II  of  the 


National  Houolnc  Act,  ao  It  extoted  Immedl- 
atdy  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thto  Act.  ohall  continue  to  be  coveraed  (to 
the  extent  applicable)  by  the  provlalono 
opedfled  tn  oubeectlono  (a)  throu^  (c),  ao 
ouch  provloiona  exloted  Immediately  before 
ouch  date. 
SIC   OM.   ACnONB   TO   UDOCB   LOOBCB   DNDCB 

8INCLB    FAIULT    MOBTGACK    DOini- 

ANCB  PMHSBAM. 

Section  303  of  the  NaUonal  Houotng  Act  to 
»M«rMfaMi  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  oubaecUana: 

"(r)  The  Secretary  ohall  take  appropriate 
acUono  to  reduce  loaaeo  under  the  mortcace 
insurance  procram  carried  out  under  thto 
oecUon.  Such  acUono  ohall  Indude— 

"(1)  independent  volflcaUon  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  loan  approval  of  the  abOlty  of 
borrowera  to  pay.  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
leaot  expensive  method  of  verification— 

"(A)  with  reepect  to  not  leoo  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  mortcace  appUcatlono  oubmltted 
by  each  lender  In  both  the  direct  endoroe- 
ment  and  prior  amroval  programo:  and 

"(B)  with  reepect  to  not  leoo  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  mortcace  appllcaUono  involvlnc 
propcartieo  located  In  admlnlatrattve  reciono 
of  the  Department  of  Houainc  and  Urban 
Devekwmait  where  the  default  rate  on 
mortcacee  Insured  under  thto  oecUon  ex- 
ceedo  130  percent  of  the  national  default 
imte  on  ouch  mortcacea  during  the  moot 
recent  13-manth  period  for  which  data  are 
available; 

"(3)  an  annual  review  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  rate  of  early  aeriouo  defaulto  and  dalms. 
in  accordance  with  oubaeetion  (t); 

"(3)  independent  verlflcaUon  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  aU  credit  reporta  In  the  caae  of  oaleo 
of  investor-owned  propertleo  when  the 
mortcacoro  have  no  prior  credit  history: 

"(4)  Independent  verification  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  all  appraJoalo  Involvlnc  inveotor- 
owned  property  that  to  acquired  by  the  In- 
veator  leoo  than  12  months  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  mortcace  appUcaUon;  and 

"(5)  requlrinc  reviews  of  the  credit  otand- 
Inc  of  each  peroon  oe^lnc  to  aaoume  a 
mortcace  inaured  under  thto  aeetlon  durinc 
the  34-month  polod  following  (A)  the  date 
aa  which  the  mortcace  to  endoroed  for  In- 
aurance; or  (B)  the  date  of  a  previous  aa- 
oumpUon  of  the  mortcace. 

"(0)  In  oonducUnc  field  revlewo  of  apprato- 
als.  the  Secretary  may  not  uae  the  oervlceo 
of  fee  appralaero  who  are  employed  by  the 
Secretary  to  appraise  single-family  dwell- 
Inco  that  are  oubject  to  mortgagee  insured 
under  thto  UUe. 

"(tXl)  To  reduce  loooeo  in  connection  with 
mortcace  inaurance  procrams  under  thto 
oectlon.  the  Secretary  ohall  review,  not  leoo 
than  annually,  the  rate  of  early  oerlouo  de- 
faulto and  claims  Involving  mortgaceea  ap- 
proved tmder  thto  oecUon.  On  the  baato  of 
the  review,  the  Secretary  ahall  notify  each 
mortcacee  who  for  Xixt  admlnlatrattve 
recion.  ao  determined  by  the  Secretary,  hao 
an  above-noimal  rate  of  early  oeriouo  de- 
f aulta  and  datmo  durinc  the  precedlnc  year. 
In  the  notUlcaUon.  the  Secretary  ahall  re- 
quire each  oKHtcacee  to  outanlt  a  report,  by 
a  date  determined  by  the  Secretary,  that 
contalna  (A)  an  explanatlan  for  the  above- 
normal  rate  of  early  oerlouo  defaulto  and 
datmo;  (B)  a  plan  for  correcUve  action  (If 
applicable),  both  with  respect  to  mortcacee 
in  default  and  the  ceneral  mortcace^iroe- 
eoolnc  oystem  of  the  mortcacee:  and  (C)  the 
date  by  which  the  conecUve  action  wfll  be 
becun  and  completed.  If  the  Secretary  doea 
not  acree  with  the  plan  or  achedule  for  Im- 
plemenfatlon.  a  mutually  acreeable  plan 
and  schedule  ohaU  be  determined 


"(3)  Failure  of  a  Baortcacee  to  aubnttt  a 
report  aooeptahle  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
date  determined  by  the  Secretary  or  to  com- 
mence or  oomtdete  the  plan  for  ootiecU»e 
action  by  the  date  acraed  upon  by  the  Sao- 
retary  may  be  eauae  for  ouopenalon  of  tha 
mortcacee  from  partlctpatton  In  procrama 
under  thto  Act". 

■  OP  BTAIC  APPBOTAL  POC 


TAL8. 

(a)  IB  asBBUi SecUon  343(dX4)  of  the 

NaUonal  Houalng  Act  to  amended  by  Inaert- 
lnc at  the  end  the  followtnc  new  oentencea: 
"If  no  oudi  State  acency  exiata,  or  If  the 
State  acency  extoto  but  to  not  empowered  to 
provide  a  oertlflcatton  that  there  to  a  need 
for  the  boepltal  ao  oet  forth  In  dauoe  (A)  of 
the  first  sentence,  the  Secretary  ohall  not 
insure  any  mortcace  under  thto  aectlim 
unleea  (A)  the  State  in  arhlch  the  hoopital  to 
located  haa  conducted  or  rommlootoned  and 
poyld  for  the  preparation  of  an  Independent 
study  of  maiket  need  and  feasibility  that  (1) 
to  prepared  In  accordance  with  the  prlnd- 
pleo  eotabllohed  by  the  American  Inatttute 
of  CerUfled  PubUc  Accountanto;  (U)  aaoeoo- 
ea.  on  a  marketwlde  baoto.  the  tanpaet  of  the 
propoeed  hoapltal  on.  and  ito  rdatlonahlp 
to,  other  health  care  fadliUea  and  oervlceo. 
the  percentace  of  exoeoo  bedo.  denaocraphlc 
proJecUono.  alternative  health  care  ddlvery 
oyotemo.  and  the  reimbunement  otructure 
of  the  hospital;  (ill)  to  addreooed  to  and  to  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Secretary  In  tana  and  oub- 
otanoe;  and  (iv)  In  the  event  the  State  doea 
not  prepare  the  otudy.  to  prepared  by  a  fi- 
nancial conoultant  oeleeted  by  the  State  and 
^proved  by  the  Secretarr.  and  (B)  the 
State  complies  with  the  other  provtalono  of 
thto  paracraph  that  would  otherwlae  be  re- 
quired to  be  DMt  by  a  State  acency  deolcnat- 
ed  in  accordance  with  oecUon  004(aXI)  or 
oecUon  1521  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  The  prtvooed  mortcacor  may  rdm- 
buroe  the  State  for  the  cost  of  the  Independ- 
ent f  eaoibility  study  required  in  the  meced- 
Ing  sentence.". 

(b)  Rbottlatiobb.— The  Secretary  of  Houa- 
lng and  Urban  Devdopment  shall  Issue  such 
reculaUons  as  may  be  neoeaoary  to  cany  out 
the  amendment  made  by  thto  oeetlan  by  not 
later  than  the  expiraUon  of  the  SO^lay 
period  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  thto  Act 

SBC  irr.  MOBTGAGE  INSinUU4CE  ON  HAWAIIAN 
HOm  LANDS  AND  INDIAN  BBSBBVA- 
TiONS. 

(a)  Applicabiutt  of  Mcwtoaox  Ibsubabcb 
OK  Hawaiiah  Homx  LABDa.— Sectlan 
247(cXl)  of  the  National  Houalng  Act  to 
amended  by  inaerting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  the  followlnr.  "<.ot.  In  the  caae  of  an 
Individual  who  ouooeeds  a  spouse  or  parent 
in  an  interest  in  a  leaae  of  Hawaiian  home 
landa.  such  lower  percentage  aa  may  be  ea- 
tabliahed  for  ouch  oucoeoalon  under  oeetlan 
20S  of  the  Hawaiian  Hoaaea  Commloolon 
Act  1830.  or  under  the  cmrrfaponrttng  provl- 
don  of  the  ConoUtutlon  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  adopted  under  sectton  4  of  the  Act 
enUUed  'An  Act  to  provide  for  the  admla- 
olon  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  Into  the  Unlaa^- 
approved  March  18.  ISOS  (73  Stat  5))". 

(b)  MOBTOAOB  laaUBABCB  OB  Hawaxiab 
HcMB  Labbb  ab  OauoATiOBa  or  Obbbbal  Ib- 
ouxABGB  Fdbb.— Sectton  347  of  the  NaUonal 
Houolnc  Act  to  amended— 

(1)  by  redeaignaUng  subaectian  (c)  ao  sub- 
section (d);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Notwlthotandlnc  any  other  provtolon 
of  thto  Act  the  tnauranoe  of  a  mortcace 


k^«.^^««««^^V^^mT  A  * 
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;ttet(l)allf«f- 
SM  to  tto  MotMa  MOrt- 

tetto 

itowflttonaMto 

I  to  raflir  to  tiM 

tlM  ■Off— «  to  iB- 


"(f)  MotwttlMtandiiit  ui7  other  prorMon 
of  thto  Act.  tbo  »—■«'»'««■  of  a  mortdca 
iHliW  tiM  Mttboftty  eootaliwd  in  thli  aacttoB 
■luJl  \»  ttw  ohMffftnii  frf  tiM  ftiimil  Timi- 
ta  netten  61*.  TIm 
bo  dlifbto  to  looolTO  the 
of  hwi— "*■  M  prerldod  In  aeetkn 
9M  wtth  nvoet  to  mortgiaH  taMured  pur- 
;  to  thto  Mctlan.  ozeept  that  (1)  aU  r«f- 
Innetlan  M«  to  tiM  Mntaol  Mort- 
Um  mnd  aboO  be 
I  to  rafMr  to  tlM  Ocunl  bMiranoe 
Pund:  and  (S)  aO  lotewwa  in  aaetlan  104  to 
I  Mt  diaD  be  uaial  i  iieil  to  r«f er  to  the 
wtaMi  the  mortgage  Is  In- 


iH  AtrnKwimo 


AD- 
rAIOLT 


3Sl(e)  of  the  Nap 
la  amMidad  to 

fODOWK 

"(e)  llM  aggrecate  nonibor  of 

and  loaiM  taanrad  under  this  aeetlan  in  any 

flieal  rear  may  not  exceed  M  percent  of  the 

Qumber  of  mortgagee  and  loana 

by  the  aeeratary  under  thla  title 

during  the  precedhig  flecal  year.". 

(b>  OonomDM  ft— ■■■—■■■■  — 

(1)  Seetton  MWe)  of  the  National  Houetng 
Act  to  r—— "V  in  the  lait  lentenoe  by  etrlk- 
ing  ".  eecttan  Ml.". 

(2)  Sactton  3»a(g)  of  the  Matlooal  Houaing 
AettoaaModed— 

(A)  by  atrlklng  the  first  ocouna  and  Inaert- 
li«  "and^.  and 

(B)  by  etriklag  ".  and  ■eetton  Ml". 


(a) 

iDVAULX. 

and  Urban 


SuaJBLT    TO 

•la  of  the  Houa- 
Act  of  1970  to 


(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  inaertlng  "(Inciud- 
\tm  iiff"*""*"*""^  and  cooparattreer  after 

(2)  In  paragraph  (3).  by  hieeiHiig  after 
"doe"  the  foUovlng:  ".  reganOeea  of  wheth- 
m  the  imriTtianir  to  oWlgaiert  on  the  loan"; 


(S)  in  the  matter  following  paragraph 
«)- 

(A)  by  etrlktog   "$5,000"   and   Ineertlng 
"tMOtOOO";  and 

(B)  by  atrlklng  "three"  and  Inaertlng  "S". 
(b)  XJm  or  Fona  OmnrB  Fbo 

BuBjacT  TO  Loaa  ni  Dvauu.— Title  II 


in  ouatody. 
of  property  that  to  ee- 
fluitty  for  a  mortgage  note  that  to 
auuuhtd.  or  htfdby  theBecretary  purmant 
to  aaetlon  SM.   Wl.   SIS.   SM.   ai(dXS). 

tti(dx4).  UKn.  ni.aa.as4.sM.  asKo. 

141.  a4S.  S44.  sot.  or  tlO.  or  title  ZI.  or  to 
wm^jt^  inirfim~«  to  aeetloo  SOS  of  the  Houa- 
iv  Act  o«  ItM.  wmfuUy  naaa  or  authortaea 
the  oae  of  any  part  of  the  rente,  aeaeta.  pco- 
cuito.  tnoome  or  other  fundi  derived  tram 
property  eorired  by  auch  mortgage  note 
4^n*^  a  period  when  the  mortgage  note  to 
in  default  or  the  projeet  to  in  a  ncnaurplua 
poatuon  aa  daflnad  by  the  regulatory 
covering  auch  property,  for  any 
other  than  to  meet  actual  or  necee- 
Mry  iiiiiiMii  that  indude  eapenaea  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  if  eueh  approval  to 
required  under  the  teram  of  the  regulatory 
M  iiniiiant  ahall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$150,000  or  Imprtoooed  not  more  than  S 
yean,  or  both.".  

(c)  OoayomnM  AanMrnna.— Section 
aSO  of  the  National  Houaing  Act  to  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  atrlklng  "nmntB"  in  the  eectlan 

hnadHnr 

<a)  by  itrlklng  "(ar  after  "8k.  asO.":  and 

(S)  by  striking  subsection  (b). 
iBC  na  AonoafTT  rm  mcmtabt  to  mFoag 
cnm.  HOHgT  PBULioa. 

(a)  m  OanaAL-Tltle  n  of  the  National 
Boi^iW  Act  (as  "~— "««^  by  aeetloo  SOO  of 
thto  Act)  to  further  amfenrted  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  eection: 

"Auraoarrr  roa  sbcbstabt  to  mroaa  crm. 


of 


355.  (a)  la  OaamuL.— 
"(1)  Whenever  a  mortgagee 
under  aeetloo  103.  a  lender  holding  a 
tract  of  tiMuranoe  under  title  I.  or  an  Indi- 
vidual vktlatee  any  of  the  requlrenkenta  of 
thto  Act.  as  set  forth  In  subeectlon  (b).  the 
aaeretary  may  Impoae  a  dvQ  money  penalty 
on  the  mortgagae.  lender,  or  individual  in 
accordance  with  the  provtatoos  of  thto  sec- 
tkm.  Thto  penalty  shall  be  in  addttlon  to 
any  available  dvQ  remedy  or  any  other 
available  dvil  or  criminal  penalty,  and  may 
be  Inirneert  whether  or  not  the  Secretary 
i«»p«—  nAlMw  »<tinlnlatrtlve  ■anrtkms 

"(2)  The  amount  of  the  penalty  may  not 
exceed  $1,000  for  each  violation,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  except  that  the 
Buudmum  penalty  for  all  vlolatlona  l>y  a 
particular  mortgagee,  lender,  or  individual 
during  any  1-year  period  shall  not  exceed 
$1,000,000.  In  the  caae  of  a  continuing  viola- 
tion, as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  each 
day  shaU  eooatltute  a  separate  vlolatloiL 

"(b)  ViOLATion  roa  Whicb  PaaALTT  Mat 
Ba  iMKaB.— The  Secretary  may  impoae  a 
civil  Boooey  penalty  under  subeectlon  (a)  for 
any  of  the  following  vlolatlona  by  a  mortga- 
ler,  or  IndivlduaL 

"(1)  Unices  expreasly  permitted  by  statute 
or  regulation.  traiMfer  of  a  mortgage  In- 
sured under  section  103  to  a  mortgagee  not 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  or  transfer  of  a 
loan  to  a  traiMf  eree  that  to  not  holding  a 
contract  of  Inr"*"^  under  title  L 

"(3)  Failure  of  a  nonsupervlaed  mortgagee, 
as  defined  by  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  to  BSgirnitr  all  eecrow  funda  received 
from  a  mortgagor  for  ground  rente,  taxea, 
aasessments.  and  inauranoe  premiums:  or 

"(B)  to  depoelt  wotii  funds  In  a  special  ac- 
count with  a  financial  institution  whoae  ao- 


eounto  are  Inaured  by  the  Psdetal  Deposit 
IiMuranee  Corporation,  the  Fsdsral  Savings 
and  Loan  Inauranee  Ootporatlen.  or  the  Na- 
tloiMl  Cradtt  UnloB  AdmmiBtratloo. 

"(3)  DiBbursal  of  eaerow  funds  for  any 
purpoaa  other  than  the  purpoae  for  whleh 
aueh  fundi  are  raoalvad. 

"(4)  nnlaiilsslno  to  the  Secretary  of  Infor- 
mation that  the  mortgagee,  lender,  or  Indi- 
vidual know  was  fUaa.  in  eoonacttoi  with 
any  mortgMe  inaured  under  section  303.  or 
any  loan  that  to  covered  by  a  contract  of  in- 
surance under  title  L 

"(5)  Hiring  or  retaining  In  employment  an 
officer,  director,  principal,  or  employee  with 
knowledge  that,  at  the  time  of  hire  or  while 
in  emplo^nsnt  (as  appropriate),  the  person 
was  undsr  suspenalon  or  debarment  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(•)  ftit^nr*— *~'  of  a  false  certification  to 
the  Secretary. 

"(T)  Mlure  to  ooBBply  with  an  amend- 
ment, oertlfleatlon.  or  condition  of  approval 
set  forth— 

"(A)  on  the  application  of  a  mortgagae  or 
lender  for  approval  by  the  Secretarr.  or 

"(B)  on  the  notification  by  a  mortgagee  or 
lender  to  the  Secretary  cooceming  eetab- 
Ushment  of  a  branch  office. 

"(5)  Significant  or  substantial  violation  of 
any  contract  with  the  Secretary  under  leo- 
tlon  103  or  title  I.  any  statute  or  implement- 
liw  regulation  that  appUea  to  the  programs 
edmlnlstered  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
303  or  title  I.  or  handbook  tnatnictlon  or 
mortgagee  or  title  I  letter  that  to  iaaued 
under  thto  Act  and  mailed,  sent,  or  delivered 
to  a  mortgagee  under  section  103  or  a  lender 
under  tltleL 

"(C)  AOBtoCT  PBOCaOQBlB.— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shaU  estsbltoh  stand- 
ards and  proceduree  governing  the  Impoal- 
tlon  of  dvil  money  penaltlea  under  subsec- 
tion (a).  The  standards  and  prooedurea— 

"(A)  ShaU  provide  for  the  impoaltlon  of  a 
penalty  only  after  the  mortgagee,  lender,  or 
Individual  has  been  giveo  an  opportunity  for 
a  liearlngoo  the  reeord  by  a  bearing  officer 
authorlaed  by  the  Secretary  to  conduct 
bearings:  and 

"(B)  may  provide  for— 

"(1)  uee  of  an  aitanlnlatratlve  entity  to 
make  the  determination  to  bnpoae  a  penal- 
ty, subject  to  a  hearing  if  requested;  and 

"(II)  review  of  any  determination  or  order, 
or  Interlocutory  ruling,  arising  from  a  bear- 
ing. 

"(3)  In  determining  the  amount  of  a  pen- 
alty under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
■baU  take  into  account  the  gravity  of  the  of - 
fenae.  degree  of  culpabOlty.  any  history  of 
prior  offenses,  ability  to  pay.  aiw  of  the 
buslnees  entity,  effect  upon  ability  to  con- 
tinue in  tiiMlnrm  and  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  in  regulations 
to  be  appropriate. 

"(3)  The  determination  of  the  Secretary 
or  oftler  of  the  Secretary  tanpoalng  a  penalty 
under  subsection  (a)  shaU  not  be  subject  to 
review,  except  ss  provided  In  subeedtlon  (d). 

"(d)  JoBiciAL  Ravnw  or  Aoaacr  Daiaam- 
■ATioii.— After  exbaiistlng  all  admlnletra- 
Uve  remedlea  eetabllshed  by  the  Secretary 
under  subeectlon  (cXl),  a  mortgagee,  lender, 
or  Individual  against  whom  the  Secretary 
baa  «™pn-«M<  a  dvO  money  penalty  under 
subeectlon  (a)  may  obtain  Judicial  review  of 
the  determination  or  order  of  the  Secretary 
In  the  appropriate  United  States  district 
court,  as  provided  In  chapter  7  of  title  5. 
United  Statea  Code. 

"(e)  Actios  «t  SacaarAXT  To  Ouacr 
PaaALTT.- If  any  mortgagee,  lender,  or  Indi- 
vidual faito  to  comply  with  the  determtna' 
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tlon  or  order  of  the  Secretary  impoaing  a 
dvO  money  penalty  under  subsection  (a), 
after  the  determination  or  order  to  no 
longer  subject  to  review  as  provided  by  sub- 
sectlani  (cXl)  and  (d).  the  Secretary  may, 
acting  through  the  Oeneral  Oounael  of  the 
Department  of  Houaing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, taring  an  action  In  an  appropriate 
United  Statea  diatrlct  court  to  olitain  a  mon- 
etary Judgment  against  the  mortgagee, 
lender,  or  individual  and  audi  other  relief  as 
may  be  available.  The  monetary  Judgment 
may.  in  the  diacretlon  of  the  court,  tndude 
the  attomejrs  fees  and  other  cixpenass  In- 
curred by  the  Secretary  In  connwrtino  with 
the  action. 

"(f)  SBTTLOiBrr  BT  BKUXAaT.— The  Sec- 
retary may  compromiee.  modify,  or  remit 
any  dvO  money  penalty  that  may  be,  or  has 
been,  impoaed  under  thto  section. 

"(g)  Raeuunosa.— Tbe  Secretary  shall 
iasue  such  regulations  aa  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  thto  section. 

"(h)  Dvoan  or  PivAuiaB  di  ImuBAMS 
Poaaa.— All  dvQ  money  penaltlea  collected 
under  thto  eection  sbaU  be  depoalted  in  the 
appropriate  insurance  fund  or  funda  estab- 
Itohed  In  thto  Act.  and  shall  be  available  for 
use  to  the  extent  approved  in  appropriation 
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(b)  Aptucabiutt.- The  amendment  made 
by  subeectlon  (a)  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to^ 

(1)  vlolatlona  that  occur  on  or  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  regulations  issued  to 
carry  out  such  amendment;  or 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  continuing  violation  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development),  any  portion  of  the 
violation  that  occurs  on  or  aJPter  such  effec- 
tive date. 

aw.  ni.  WMB  ■QDITT  (XNfVBSION  MOBTGACB 
IMOBANCB  OgMOrarSATION. 

(a)  la  Oanuu.— Title  n  of  the  National 
Houaing  Act  to  ^mmnA»^  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

"BoioinTaATioa  pboobaii  op  mauaAacB  or 
BOMB  BQurrT  coavBBSioa  MOBTOAaBS  roa 

BLBSBLT  HOMBOWmaS 

"SBC  254.  (a)  PuBToaB.- The  purpoae  of 
thto  section  Is  to  authorise  and  require  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram of  mortgage  Insurance  designed— 

"(1)  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  elderly 
homeowners  by  reducing  the  effect  of  the 
economic  hardship  caused  by  the  increasing 
oosto  of  meeting  health,  bousing,  and  sub- 
sistence needs  at  a  time  of  reduced  income, 
throuib  the  Insurance  of  home  equity  con- 
venlon  mortgagee  to  pcamlt  the  coo  version 
of  a  portion  of  accumulated  home  equity 
Into  liquid  assets: 

"(3)  to  encourage  and  Increaae  the  involve- 
ment of  mortgageea  and  partldpante  in  the 
secondary  mortgage  market  in  the  making 
and  aervldng  of  home  equity  conversion 
mortgagee  for  elderly  homeowners;  and 

"(3)  to  require  the  evaluation  of  date  to 

"(A)  the  extent  of  the  need  and  demand 
among  elderly  homeowners  for  Insured  and 
uninsured   home  equity  conversion  mort- 


"(B)  the  types  of  home  equity  conversion 
mortgagee  that  best  serve  the  needs  and  in- 
tereata  of  dderly  homeowners,  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  and  lenders;  and 

"(C)  the  appropriate  scope  and  nature  of 
paiUUpatluu  bj  tlie  Oerrntary  in  rrainnftlmi 
with  boBse  equity  oonveraian  mortgagee  for 
elderly  homeownera 

"(b)  Daiumioaa— For  purpoaes  of  thto 


"(I)  "Hie  terms  'elderly  homeowner'  and 
'homeowner'  mean  any  homeowner  vrtio  is. 
and  whoae  mouse,  if  any.  to.  at  least  02 
years  of  age  or  such  greater  age  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  preacrlbe. 

"(2)  The  terms  'mortgage',  'mortgagee', 
'mortgagor',  and  'State'  have  the  meanings 
given  such  terms  in  seetloo  101. 

"(3)  The  term  'home  equity  convenkm 
mortgage'  means  a  first  mortgage  w^ileb 
provMee  for  future  paymenta  to  the  home- 
owner based  on  accumulated  equity  and 
which  a  housing  creditor  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 803(2)  of  the  Oam«t  Oermaln  Depoai- 
tory  Instttutlons  Act  of  1002)  to  authoslBed 
to  make  (A)  under  any  law  of  the  United 
Statea  (other  than  aeetlon  804  of  such  Act) 
or  appllMble  agency  regulations  thereun- 
der, (B)  in  accordance  with  eection  804  of 
such  Act,  notwithstanding  any  State  cooatl- 
tutlon.  law.  or  regulation:  or  (C)  under  any 
State  constitution,  law.  or  regulation. 

"(c)  laauBASCB  Avxbobitt.- The  Secre- 
tary may,  upon  appUeatton  by  a  mortgagee, 
iiwure  any  home  equity  conversion  mort- 
gage eligible  for  liMurance  under  thto  sec- 
tion and.  upon  such  terms  and  oooditloos  as 
the  Secretary  may  preacrlbe.  make  commlt- 
mente  for  the  insurance  of  such  mortgagee 
prior  to  the  date  of  their  execution  or  dis- 
bursement to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary 
determines  such  mortgagee— 

"(1)  have  prontoe  for  improving  the  finan- 
cial situatlan  or  otherwise  meeting  the  spe- 
cial needa  of  elderly  bomeownos: 

"(2)  will  indude  appropriate  safeguards 
for  mortgagors  to  ottiet  the  special  risks  of 
such  mortgagee;  and 

"(3)  have  a  potential  for  acceptance  in  the 
private  mortgage  market. 

"(d)  B!n<ii«ii-iTi  RaqniBBiiBiRa.- To  be  el- 
igible for  Insuranoe  under  thto  seetton.  a 
mortgage  shall — 

"(1)  have  been  made  to  a  mortgagee  ap- 
iwoved  by  the  Secretary  as  responsible  and 
able  to  service  the  mortgage  properlr. 

"(3)  have  been  executed  by  a  mortgagor 
who— 

"(A)  quallflea  as  an  elderly  homeowner 

"(B)  has  lecdved  Informatlmi  as  provided 
In  subeectlon  (f);  and 

"(C)  meets  any  additional  reQUliemente 
preacribed  by  the  Secretary; 

"(3)  be  aeeured  by  a  dwelling  that  to  de- 
signed prindpally  for  a  l-famlly  residence 
and  to  occupied  by  the  mortgagor  and  that 
has  a  value  not  to  exceed  the  maximum 
dollar  amount  eatahllahed  by  the  Secretary 
under  sedion  203(bX2)  tat  a  one-famOy  red- 
denoe; 

"(4)  provide  that  prepayment.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  may  be  made  without  pmalty  at 
any  time  during  the  period  of  the  mortme; 

"(5)  provide  for  a  fixed  or  variable  Interest 
rate  or  future  "HMHwy  between  the  mortga- 
gor and  the  mortgagee  of  the  appreciation 
In  the  value  of  the  property,  as  agreed  upon 
by  the  mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee: 

"(6)  contain  provtalaos  for  mtlsf action  of 
the  obligation  aattofactory  to  the  Secretary; 

"(7)  provide  that  the  homeowner  shall  not 
be  liable  for  any  difference  between  the  net 
amount  of  the  remaining  indebtedneas  of 
the  homeowner  under  the  mortgage  and  the 
amount  lecovered  by  the  mmtgagee  front— 

"(A)  a  foredosure  sale;  or 

"(B)  the  Insuranoe  beneftts  paid  pursuant 
to  subsection  (IXlKC);  and 

"(8)  contain  such  terms  and  provisions 
with  reepect  to  insurance,  repataa.  alter- 
atlona,  payment  of  taxea,  default  reeerve, 
delinquency  charges,  foreclosure  proceed- 
ings, anticipation  of  maturity,  additional 
and  secondary  llena.  and  other  matters  as 
the  Secretary  may  preacrlbe. 


"(e)  DncLOBUBBB  BT  lliiiiiingj  — The 
Secretary  shall  require  each  mortgagee  of  a 
mortgage  insured  under  thto  section  to 
make  available  to  the  honaownsr^— 

"(1)  at  the  time  of  the  loan  appUeatlcn.  a 
written  list  of  the  namea  and  sddrsmes  of 
third-party  infttmatlan  aooroea  who  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  as  responalble  and 
able  to  provide  the  information  required  by 
subsection  (f): 

"(S)  at  least  10  days  prior  to  kian  dosing, 
a  statement  explaining  the  homeowner^ 
rights.  oMlgatkaia.  and  remedlea  with  re- 
spect to  temporary  abaenoes  from  the  home, 
late  payments,  and  pajrment  default  by  the 
lender,  all  conditions  requiring  sattafBctlon 
of  the  loan  obligation,  and  any  other  Infor- 
mation that  the  Secretary  may  require;  and 

"(3)  on  an  annual  baato  (but  not  later  than 
January  31  of  each  year),  a  statement  snm- 
mazlBtng  the  total  principal  amount  paid  to 
the  homeowner  under  the  loan  secured  by 
the  mortgage,  the  total  amount  of  defened 
interest  added  to  the  prindpal.  and  the  out- 

i>»Mtig  year. 

"(f)  laroBMATioB  SsBvicas  roa  ICodOA- 
ooaa.— The  Secretary  shaD  provide  or  oanse 
to  be  loovided  by  entitles  other  than  the 
lender  the  Inf ormatian  required  in  sobaeo- 
tloo  (dX2)(B).  Such  informatloo  shaO  be 
illiniiifKl  with  the  mortgagor  and  shaU  in- 
dude— 

"(1)  options  other  than  a  home  equity 
omverslon  mortgage  that  are  available  to 
the  homeownor,  inchiding  other  housing, 
sodal  service,  health,  and  flnandal  optlona; 

"(2)  otb«r  home  equity  conversion  options 
that  are  or  may  become  available  to  the 
homeowner,  such  as  sale-lfaseharlr  financ- 
ing, def  ored  payment  loana.  and  property 
tax  deferral: 

"(3)  the  «"«rii»«*i  Implications  of  entering 
into  a  home  equity  couveratoo  mortgage; 
and 

"(4)  a  dtodosure  that  a  home  equity  con- 
version mortgage  may  have  tax 
quexkcea.  affed  eligltamty  for 
under  Federal  and  State  programa.  and 
have  an  impact  on  the  estate  and  bdrs  of 
the  homeowner,  and 

"(5)  any  other  information  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  require.  

"(g)  LmiTATioii  oa  ImxTBAacx  Autsob- 
iTT.— No  mortgage  may  be  insured  under 
thto  section  after  September  30. 1991.  except 
pursuant  to  a  commitment  to  insure  issued 
(m  or  before  such  date.  The  total  number  of 
mcHtgages  Insured  under  thto  section  may 
not  exceed  2.500.  In  no  caae  may  the  bene- 
fits of  tnHini»««*>  under  thto  seetloo  exeeed 
the  '"■^winw  dollar  amount  estabitahed 
under  section  lOKbXl)  for  a  one-fasilly  red- 
denoe. 

"(h)  AmmnBiBATTR  Autbowtt.- The 
Secretary  may— 

"(1)  enter  Into  such  omtracto  and  agree- 
mente  with  Federal.  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies, publle  and  private  entttlea.  and  soeh 
other  persons  as  the  Secretary  determlnee 
to  be  neceesary  or  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
purpoaes  of  thto  section:  and 

"(2)  make  such  investigatk 
of  data,  and  publiah  and  distribute  such  re- 
ports, as  the  Secretary  determinea  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

"(1)    PBOTBcnoa    or    Ho 


"(I)  NotwltlMtandlng  any  other  provision 
of  Uw.  and  in  order  to  further  the  purposes 
of  the  demonstratlan  program  authorlBsd  bi 
thto  sectian.  the  Secretary  shaO  take  any 
action] 
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I  any  iitnrtngai  undv  this 
I  not  to  OBMd  Um  Umtta- 
I  (g)  to  vbleta  the 

Um  tafoiB  of  tho  te- 
ar andUuT  oontncts  mi- 


Itetlito 


"<») 


-iA) 


Piiii« 
"(B) 


undv  poncraph  (1)  may  te- 


fundi  to  the  mortcasor  or 

tram    tlM    Oanaiml    Inwirancn 


it  of  tlM  te- 

..^.  notwtthrtowWnc  that  the 
_         it  not  to  default  undar  tta  tanoa. 
^|.-.w.»4irtj  the  amount  andmaktec  the 
of  tlM  taaurann  eiatet  on  auch  aa- 


"(O  raquliinc  a  aubofdteate  mortcage 
fnm  the  morttacor  at  anjr  time  te  order  to 
aeeure  repaymnta  of  any  fundi  advaneed  or 
to  be  advanoed  to  the  mortcacor; 

"(D)  requMnc  a  rabrocatlon  to  the  Secre- 
tanr  of  the  ilgfata  of  any  paitlea  to  the 
tranmftinn  acalnat  any  defaulting  parttaa: 


••(■)  tmpwiitf  premium  ebargea. 

"(])  SATHDAaS  To  PUVDI 

or  HoanowiiB.— The  Secretary  may  not 
Inaure  a  home  equity  oanvenlon  mortgage 
under  thle  aectlon  unleaa  auch  mortgage 
prortdaa  that  the  homeownefa  obUgatton  to 
mUafy  the  loan  obligation  la  deferred  until 
the  homeowner'i  death,  the  mle  of  the 
home,  or  the  oocunence  of  other  eventa 
ipectfied  te  regulatlona  of  the  Secretary. 
TVK  pui-poem  of  thla  iubeectloa  the  term 
'homeowner'  Includea  the  VKNiae  of  a  bome- 


(k)  Rdokt  to 
(1)  The  Secretary  ahall.  not  later  than 
M.    IMg.    rabrntt    an    teterim 
to  the  rwigrem  dincrlhtng— 
(A)  dealgn  and  Implementation  of  the 


"(B)  number  and  typea  of  revorae  mort- 
gagee written  to  date: 

"(C)  profile  of  participant  homeowner- 
borrowem.  Indudteg  tecoBBea.  home  equity, 
and  regional  diatrfbutlan:  and 

"(D)  problema  encountered  te 
tatlon.  tnrhidhig  teipedtmenta 
with  State  or  Vederal  lawa  or  regulatlona 
gofemlng  taxea.  teauranee.  aecurttlea.  public 
beneflta.  t^**^*^  and  any  other  problema 
te  liiuihiiMiilalhai  that  the  Secretary  en- 
oounterL 

"(3)  Not  later  than  March  M.  19M.  the 
Secretary  ahall  aubmlt  to  the  Congram  a 
evaluatloa  of  the  program  au- 
te  thla  aeetlon.  Such  eraluatkm 
ahan  tednde  an  updated  report  on  the  mat- 
terarafeired  to  to  paragraph  (Band  ahall  to 


"(A)  diiCTlbe  the  typee  of  mortgagee  ap- 
propriate for  inrtualon  te  aueh  program: 

"(B)  ihiiillii  any  «^hMn—  tn  the  teaur- 
thlB  title,  or  to  other 
regulatory  prorWana.  determined 
to  be  appropriate: 

"(C)  daaerfbe  any  riak  created  under  auch 
mcrtgagM  to  BMrtgagora  and  mortgageea  or 
the  iBBoraaoe  pngranw  under  thli  title,  and 
whether  the  rl*  ia  adequately  covered  by 
the  pnmluma  under  the  Jnanranne  pro- 


"(D)  evaluate  whether  auch  program  haa 
the  f^""***'  altuatlon  or  other- 
,  the  ipaelal  needa  of  partlrlpattng 
elderly  hoeaeownara: 

"(B)  evaluate  whether  aueh  program  haa 
«-*»'«'*^  appropriate  aaf aguarda  for  mortga- 
gota  te  oftHt  the  vedal  rtika  of  I 


"(F)  evaluate  whether  home  equity  oon- 
venloB  BMirtcMea  have  a  potential  for  ao- 
eaptanoe  te  the  private  market:  and 

"(O)  evaluate  whether  auch  program  haa 
inereaaed  aeeoodary  mortgage  market  activi- 
ty with  respect  te  home  equity  converalon 


"(S)  The  preliminary  evaluation  ihall  to- 

eorporste    OOmmente   and   rmrtwnyntmAmtUwtm 

aoUdted  by  the  Secretary  from  the  Board  of 
Oovamon  of  the  Federal  Reeerve  Syatem. 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
loaa.  the  Federal  OouncU  on  Aging.  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  OimptroUer  of 
the  Currency,  and  the  National  Oedlt 
Union  Adminlatration  Board  regarding  any 
of  the  mattera  referred  te  to  thla  paragraph 
or  paragraph  (1). 

"(4)  Following  BUtamlaBlon  of  the  prelimi- 
nary evaluation,  the  Secretary  ahall.  on  a  bl- 
annlal  baata.  aubeolt  te  the  Congreea  an  up- 
dated report  and  evaluation  covering  the 
parted  dnce  the  meet  recent  report  under 
thla  aubaectkm  and  ihall  include  analyaia  of 
the  repayment  of  the  home  equity  conver- 
alon mortgagee  under  thla  demonatratlon 
during  auch  period.". 

(b)  RHULftnom.— The  Secretary  of  Houa- 
ing  and  Urban  Development  ahall— 

(1)  not  later  than  6  montha  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  thla  Act.  consult  with  lend- 
era.  inaurera.  and  organliatlona  and  individ- 
uals with  ezpertlae  te  home  equity  conver- 
alon In  developing  propoeed  regulations  toi- 
plementtng  aeetlon  3M  of  the  National 
Hollaing  Act;  and 

(3)  wtthte  B  montha.  laaue  propoeed  regu- 
lattona  implementing  aeetlon  aM  of  the  Na- 
tional Houatng  Act 

nc  ta.  WMnjd.  or  nqunniiirr  to  pubuu 
rwnvrxr*.  bouhng  oogn  ioa  i- 

TO  4-rAIIILT  DWELUNC  ONm. 

The  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  striking  sec- 
tion 904. 

na.  DOUBLB  DAMACB8  KBHKDT  rOB.UNAU- 
1B0UXCD  USB  or  MVLnrAHILT 
■OUSINC      P«OfKT       UMlli      AMD 

mcoia. 


(a)    Acnoii    To     Raoovn 
iKCom.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (referred  te  to  this  section  as 
the  "Secretary")  may  requeat  the  Attorney 
General  te  bring  an  action  to  a  United 
Statee  diatrict  court  te  recover  any  aaaete  or 
tnoonte  uaed  by  any  pemn  to  violation  of 
(A)  a  regulatory  agreement  that  appUea  te  a 
multlfamlly  project  whoee  mortgage  ia  in- 
sured or  held  by  the  Secretary  under  title  n 
of  the  National  Houaing  Act:  or  (B)  any  ap- 
plicable regulation.  For  purpoaea  of  this  aee- 
tlon. a  uae  of  aaaete  or  income  to  violation  of 
the  regulatory  agreement  or  any  applicable 
regulation  ahall  include  any  uae  for  which 
the  documentation  to  the  books  and  ao- 
oounte  doee  not  eetahlish  that  the  uae  was 
made  for  a  reaaonable  operating  ezpenm  or 
neeeamry  repair  of  the  project  and  has  not 
been  -th*"**''"^  to  accordance  with  the  re- 
qulremente  of  the  Secretary  and  to  reaaona- 
ble ooikdltlon  for  proper  audit. 

(3)  For  purpoaea  of  a  mortgage  insured  or 
held  by  the  Secretary  under  title  U  of  the 
National  Houaing  Act.  the  term  "any 
penon"  ahall  mean  any  peraon  or  entity 
which  owna  a  project,  as  identified  to  the 


regulatory  agreement,  tnrludteg  but  not 
limited  te  any  stockholder  holding  26  per- 
cent or  more  tetereat  of  a  corporation  that 
owna  the  project:  any  beneficial  owner 
under  any  buainem  or  tniat:  any  officer,  di- 
rector, or  partner  of  an  entity  owning  the 
project:  and  any  heir,  aaalgnee,  suocsmor  te 
inter  art.  or  agent  of  any  owner. 

(b)  IwRunoai  or  Paoiiimwia  Aim  Tmro- 
BABT  RiLnr.— The  Attorney  Oeneral.  upon 
requeat  of  the  Secretary,  shall  have  the  ez- 
cluaive  authority  te  authorise  the  initiation 
of  pronofwllnn  under  thla  aeetlon.  Pending 
final  reaolutlon  of  any  action  under  thla  aee- 
tlon. the  court  may  grant  appropriate  tem- 
porary or  preliminary  relief.  Including  re- 
straining orders,  injunctlona.  and  aocept- 
anoe  of  satlaf actory  performance  bonds,  to 
protect  the  tetereate  of  the  Secretary  and  to 
prevent  uae  of  aaaete  or  income  te  violation 
of  the  regulatory  agreement  and  any  appli- 
cable regulation  and  to  prevent  lorn  of  value 
of  the  realty  and  peraonalty  tevolved. 

(c)  AMOxnrr  Rboovbablb.— In  any  judg- 
ment favorable  to  the  United  Statea  altered 
under  thla  aeetlon,  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
may  recover  double  the  value  of  the  aaaete 
and  infoiw  of  the  project  that  the  court  de- 
terminea  to  have  been  used  to  violation  of 
the  regulatory  agreement  or  any  appUcable 
regulation,  plua  all  ooete  relattog  to  the 
action,  including  but  not  limited  to  raaaona- 
tUt  attorney  and  auditing  fees.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  may  apply  the  recovery,  or  any 
portion  of  the  recovery,  to  the  project  or  to 
the  applicable  insurance  fund  under  the  Na- 
tional Houdng  Act. 

(d)  Tna  LncrtATioii.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  statute  of  limitations,  the  Secre- 
tary may  request  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to 
bring  an  action  under  this  section  at  any 
time  up  to  and  Including  0  yean  after  the 
latest  date  that  the  Secretary  diacovera  any 
uae  of  project  aasete  and  income  to  violation 
of  the  regulatory  agreement  or  any  applica- 
ble regulation. 

(e)  CotrmruBB  AvAnj^Bzurr  or  Otbb 
Ramuiia.— The  remedy  provided  by  this 
section  Is  to  addition  to  any  other  remedies 
available  to  the  Secretary  or  the  United 
Statea. 

sac  nt.  paoHiBRioN  or  agqvnBifKNr  or  ioni- 

mni  PglNCIPAL  LOAN  Anouivr. 
(a)  OaioniAi.  LoAira.— Title  V  of  the  Na- 
tional Houdng  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 


lunuafKWT  or  muhmum 

AMOUWT 


"raomainoii  or  aaqi 
pai>cirAL 

"Sac.  5SS.  A  mortgagee  or  lender  may  not 
require,  as  a  conditlmi  of  providing  a  loan 
insured  under  this  Act  or  secured  by  a  mort- 
gage insured  under  thla  Act.  that  the  princi- 
pal amount  of  the  loan  exceed  a  minimum 
amount  eatabUahed  by  the  mortgagee  or 
lender  or  that  the  totereat  rate  and  diacount 
potote  charged  on  the  loan  exceed  the  toter- 
eat tmte  and  diacount  potete  charged  by  the 
mortgagee  or  lender  for  mortgagee  or  loana 
having  the  twirtmnm  principal  amount  per- 
mitted for  inauranoe  under  thla  AcL". 

(b)  RvDuwcnraa.— Section  a3a(aX7)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  (as  amended  by 
aeetlon  S17(a)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amend- 
ed by  striking  ":  and  (B)"  and  Inaertlng  the 
foUowinr  ":  (B)  a  mortgagee  may  not  re- 
quire a  wHitmiiiw  principal  amount  to  be 
outatanding  on  the  loan  aecured  by  the  ex- 
isting mortgage  or  require  that  the  totereat 
rate  and  diacount  potote  charged  on  the 
loan  exceed  the  totereat  rate  and  diacount 
potete  charged  by  the  mortgagee  or  lendo' 
for  mortgagee  or  loana  having  the  maximum 


principal  amount  permitted  for  insurance 
under  thla  Act:  and  (Cr. 

nt.  iNCHAgB  m  HAinnni  HogroAiog 
Anoinfr  DNDB  gnoui  rAMLT  IN- 


(a)  Iw  OanBAi.— Section  aOKbxaxA)  of 
the  Nattaial  F""**^  Act  la  amended  by 
striking  "lUH  per  centum"  and  teaertlng 
"IM  percent". 

(b)  SrovT,— Not  later  than  4  montha  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Houaing  and  Urban  Develop- 
nH»T«t  sball  submit  te  the  Coogreaa  a  report 
analyitag  the  f eaatbOlty  of  providing,  for  ge- 
ographic areas  experiaicing  partteularty 
high  prevailing  houaing  aalea  prioea.  admln- 
iatrattve  exemptlona  from  the  principal 
amount  UmltatkMM  trtaM'T*'*^  te  aectkm 
MS(bX3)  of  the  National  Houaing  Act  Such 
report  ahall  in"**"**  any  recommendations 
of  the  Secretary  for  authoriatng  legialatlon. 
aac  na  caixwlaiion  or  HAXimnt  HomiACB 

AMOONT  UNDB*  SINGLg  rAlOLY  Di- 

BinANCB  PMMiBAM. 
Section  3(»(bX3)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  M»«t«v»H  by  inserting  after  the  first 
aentenee  the  foUowter  "Tm  puiposea  of  the 
preceding  aentenee.  the  term  'area'  means  a 
county,  or  a  metropolitan  stetlsttcal  area  as 
establlahed  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  whichever  reaulte  te  the  higher 
didlar  amount", 
gsc  m.  iminuNCk  or  gbaooard  patment 

(a)  AuTHoaiTT  To  iMSums  RvniAiiciiro.— 
SecUon  233(aX7)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  ia  ^"t-nAiA  to  the  flist  proviao  by  inaert- 
lng after  "except  that"  the  f<rilowinr  "(A) 
the  principal  amount  of  any  such  refinanc- 
ing mortgage  may  equal  the  outatanding 
hm\m.wtt>»  of  an  exlattng  mortgage  inaured 
purauant  te  aeetlon  345,  if  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  payment  due  under  the  refi- 
nancing mortgage  la  leaa  than  that  due 
under  the  existing  mortgage  for  the  month 
te  which  the  reftnanctng  mortgage  Is  exe- 
cuted: and  (B)". 

(b)  Tbooiiatioii  or  Autbobitt  To 
I]ntFBB.-8eetlon  346(b)  of  the  National 
wni.«hr»y  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  smtenoe:  "No  loan  or 
mortgage  may  be  insured  under  thlsaubaec- 
tlon  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1M7,  except  pursuant  to  a  commitment 
to  Insure  entered  teto  before  such  date.". 

BBC.  ni.  CHANCB  IN  ISB  DBPimTION  Or  VBTIB- 

AN. 


The  National  Housing  Act  la 

(1)  by  inaertlng  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  undealgnated  paragraph  of 
aeetlon  3M(bX3)  the  foUowter  ".  except 
that  pCTions  Tnl*t*'"g  te  the  armed  f orcea 
after  September  7.  IMO.  or  entering  active 
duty  after  October  16, 19gl.  shall  have  their 
ell^bOlty  determtoed  to  accordance  with 
aeetlon  310>A(d)  of  UUe  S8.  United  Statea 
Code":  and 

(3)  by  iiwerting  before  the  aemloolon  at 
the  end  of  aeetlon  390(dX3XAXl)  the  follow- 
ing: ",  except  that  peraona  enlisting  to  the 
anned  foroea  after  September  7. 19M,  at  en- 
tering active  duty  after  October  IS,  IMl. 
ahall  have  their  eligibility  determined  to  ao- 
ooMance  with  aeetlon  310SA(d)  of  title  3S. 
United  Statea  Code", 
■ac  na  cxMiwnuNCX  PBOGBAM. 

Section  344  of  the  National  Houaing  Act  ia 
amended  by  striking  subsection  (c). 
nc  oa  APPBOVAL  or  DOinniNiAL  BBsmginiAL 

WATBB    PCTUriCAtlOH    OB    IBBAT- 

■ONruNin. 
(a)  Vm  Oonui.— When  the  existing  water 
aup^y  doea  not  meet  the  minimum  proper- 


ty atandarda  eatabUahed  by  the  Department 
of  i»"""«wg  and  Urban  Development  and  a 
permanent  alternative  acceptatde  water 
supply  Is  not  avaOahle,  a  conttououa  supply 
of  water  may  be  provided  throu^  the  uae 
of  approved  realdentlal  water  treatment 
equipment  or  a  water  purification  unit  that 
provldea  baeteilally  and  rhemlnany  aafe 
drinking  water. 

(b)  APPBOVAL  Paocaaa.— A  performance- 
based  approval  of  the  equipment  or  unit 
and  the  matetenanoe,  monltmlng.  and  re- 
placement plan  for  such  equipment  or  unit 
shall  be  certified  by  field  offices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Houaing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment baaed  upon  general  standards  recog- 
nised by  the  Department  as  modified  for 
local  or  regional  condltlona,  As  a  part  of 
such  approved  plan,  a  aeparate  monthly 
eacrow  account  may  be  required  to  be  estab- 
lished through  the  lender  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  approved  yearly  matetenanoe  and 
numltoring  achedule  and  projected  replace- 
ment of  the  equipment  or  unit 
BBC  an.  BXPiBAnoN  OP  conncAns  or  bba- 

80NABLB  VALDB. 

If  a  certificate  of  reasonatde  value  issued 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  ia 
relied  upon  for  the  puipoae  of  determining 
the  value  of  a  single-family  property  te  con- 
nection with  the  insurance  of  a  mortgage 
under  the  Nati<Mial  Honstog  Act  the  expira- 
tion of  the  certificate  of  reaaonable  value 
■hall  be  considered  to  be  13  montha  from 
the  date  of  iasuanoe.  or  such  shorter  period 
aa  may  be  establlahed  by  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  reflect  local  market 
conditions. 

SBC  SB.  IID(XLIjU«B008  WHETGACB  DOOBANCB 
PBOVISIONS. 

(a)  MOKTOAOX    iHSUaAllCX    POB    COKIXatlM- 

nms.— Section  334(eK3)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  inaertlng  after 
"deaign:"  the  following:  "except  that  each 
of  the  foregoing  dollar  amounte  is  inereaaed 
to  the  amount  establlahed  for  a  comparable 
unit  te  aeetlon  331(dX3Xll):". 

(b)  MOBTQAOB  IBSUBABCB  POB  CBBTATW 
FBOPBtTIBB     WlTHDI     AB     ImiAII     RBBBBVA- 

noil.— Section   303(qXl)   of   the   National 
Houaing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "Secre- 
tary may"  and  insnting  "Secretary  ahall". 
SBC  m.  ADTHOBinr  POB  INCBBA8BD  WOmOUSK 

UmtB  POB  MOLIIPAltlLT  PBOIBCIS 

INHWH-OOBTABBAA 

Sectkm  307(cK3),  the  second  proviso  of 
section  313(bX3),  the  first  proviao  of  aeetlon 
33(KdXSXBXUl),  aecUon  331(dX3XU).  aee- 
tlon 231(dX4XU),  aeetlon  331(cX3),  and  aee- 
tlon 334(eX3)  of  the  National  Houaing  Act 
are  each  amended  by  striking  "not  to  exceed 
76  per  omtum"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"tevolved)  to  such  an  area"  and  inaertlng 
the  foUowinr-  "not  to  exceed  110  percent  to 
any  geographkaU  area  where  the  Secretary 
finda  that  coat  levels  so  require  and  by  not 
to  exceed  140  percent  where  the  Secretary 
determlnea  it  neceaaary  on  a  project-by- 
project  basil,  but  te  no  case  may  any  auch 
increaae  exceed  BO  percent  where  the  Secre- 
tary determlnea  that  a  mortgage  purchaaed 
or  to  be  purchaaed  by  the  Ooveinment  Na- 
tional Mortgage  AaaodaUon  te  implement' 
ing  Ite  special  — *-»*"~  functions  under 
section  306  of  this  Act  (as  such  section  exist- 
ed Immediately  before  November  SO.  1B63)  is 
tevolved". 

SBC  a«.  OPBBA'HNG  LABS  U»AN  mSOBANCB. 

Sectkm  333(d)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  ia  amended— 

(1)  by  inaertlng  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
deslgnatlan: 

(3)  by  striking  the  first  and  aecond  aen- 
tenoea  and  tawertlng  the  f tdlowinr 


"Notwithstanding  any  other  provlsien  of 
thta  Act  the  Secretary  is  anthorlaed  to 
inaure  loana  made  to  cover  the  operatteg 
loaaea  of  oertate  projecto  that  have  eztattng 
project  mortgagee  inaured  by  the  Secretary. 
Insurance  under  thla  subaection  ahaU  be  te 
the  Secretary's  dlacretkm  and  upon  audi 
tezma  and  condttlans  aa  the  Secretary  may 
preaczlbe,  and  ahaU  be  provided  te  accord- 
ance with  the  provlsloas  of  this  iubserWon 
Fw  purpoaea  of  this  subseetlan,  the  tens 
'operating  lorn'  meana  the  amount  by  whldi 
the  sum  of  the  taxea.  tetereat  on  the  mort- 
gage debt  mortgage  Insuianoe  premiums, 
hasard  insurance  premiums,  and  the  ex- 
penae  of  matetenanoe  and  operatton  of  the 
project  covered  by  the  mortgage,  exceeds 
the  Income  of  the  mo  ject. 

"(3)  To  be  eligible  for  teauranee  pursuant 
to  thla  paragraph— 

"(A)  the  existing  project  mortgage  U) 
shaU  have  been  insured  by  the  Secretary  at 
any  time  before  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  w««»«Hiy  and  Oommuntty  Devd- 
opment  Act  of  lBg7:  and  (U)  ahaU  cover  any 
pioperty.  other  than  a  property  upon  which 
there  is  located  a  1-  to  4-famlly  dwdllnc 

"(B)  the  operating  kas  ahaU  have  oc- 
curred during  the  first  twenty  four  months 
after  the  date  of  oomtfetkm  of  the  project 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(C)  the  loan  ahaU  be  te  an  amount  not 
exceeding  the  operating  loas. 

"(3)  To  be  eligible  for  toanranof  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph- 

"(A)  the  existing  inrojeet  mortgage  (1) 
shaU  have  been  insured  Iv  the  Secretary  at 
any  time  before  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Hou^ng  and  Community  Devd- 
opment  Act  of  1B07:  (11)  ahaU  cover  any 
property,  other  than  a  propeity  upon  which 
there  is  located  a  1-  to  4-famlly  dwdllnc 
and  (lU)  ahall  not  cover  a  aubaJdJaed  project 
as  defined  by  the  Secretary; 

"(B)  the  loan  ahaU  be  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  W  percent  of  the  unreimbursed 
cash  ccmtributiona  made  on  or  after  March 
18. 1987,  by  the  project  owner  for  the  uae  of 
the  project  during  any  period  of  consecu- 
tive moptt"  (not  exKailliig  twenty-four 
months)  te  the  first  ten  years  afto'  the  date 
of  completion  of  the  project  as  detomined 
by  the  Secretary,  except  that  te  no  event 
may  the  amount  of  the  loan  exceed  the  op- 
erating loaa  during  such  period; 

"(C)  the  loan  shaU  be  made  wlthte  ten 
years  after  the  end  of  the  period  of  conaecu- 
Uve  months  refored  to  te  the  mecedlng 
subparagraph;  and 

"(D)  the  project  shaU  meet  all  appUcahle 
underwriting  and  other  requlremente  of  the 
Secretary  at  the  time  the  loan  la  to  be  made. 
"(4)  Any  loan  insured  pursuant  to  this 
subaection  shaU  (A)  bear  tetereat  at  such 
rate  as  may  be  arreed  upon  by  the  mortga^ 
gor  and  mortgagee;  (B)  be  aecured  te  sudi 
manner  as  the  Secretary  ahall  require;  (C) 
be  llmltad  to  a  term  not  emeeding  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  original  mortgage;  and  (D) 
be  bwured  under  the  aame  eectkm  as  the 
original  mortgage.  The  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide insurance  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  or 
(3),  or  pursuant  te  both  such  paragnidia,  te 
oonneetlon  with  an  exlstteg  project  mort- 
gage, except  that  the  Secretary  may  not 
provide  insurance  pursuant  te  both  such 
paragraphs  te  connection  with  the  aame 
period  of  months  referred  to  te  paragraphs 
(3XB)and(3XB).":and 

(3)  by  iiwertlng  "(6)"  before  "A  VataT  at 
the  »y'g«""«»«g  of  the  undealgnated  para- 
graph at  the  end. 
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(B)    by    reitM<«iMit1m    i»n«n»tM    (S) 
thf«i.ft.  (C)  u  pAracnphs  (S)  thioucb  <•>. 


tar  ttilUW  tlM  third 

ttM  fdDowlBc:  "TlM  in- 

thli 

L  giMll  in  iltlMiiiliml  It  thn  iWott 

of  ttM  SMNtuy.  TlM  IntarMt  rate  to 

be  aatwBlMd  wlMB  tbe 

thli 


raonio—.— Th> 

1  of  Um  If  atlanal 

iqr  gtiikloc  tiM  iMt 


t  of  the  Na- 
by  toMrtlnc 


"AFH.lCiWl.ITT". 


tlMfoDowtnc 


SOMkMSXB)  and  MUbXS)  of  tlM  NaUoml 

Mcb  plaee  It 

and 
aoeta  plaoB  It 
■ftaMudal   Inatttu- 

(d) 
(1) 
kwAotIi 

(A)  ta  tiM  tint  proTtio.  by  atifttng  "a  n*» 
not  In  txamm  d  tha  maTbnmn  rate  pro- 
aeribad  aadar  tha  applloaUa  aactlon  or  titte 
of  thto  Aet"  and  limiillin  tlM  folkwtnr 
"aoeh  rate  aa  any  ba  MiMd  upon  by  tha 

(B)  ta  tha  aaeood  prorlao.  byatrikHic  "ma' 
tortty.  a  pitodpal  oMItatfaw.  and  an  inter- 
aat  rata"  and  IiiiiIIim  tha  foDowtnc  "matu- 
rity and  a  principal  obUsatlan":  and 

<0  by  liiaMlIm  bafora  tha  ■emicoinn  at 
tha  «id  tha  foQowInc:  ".  and  ahaU  baar  In- 
tanat  at  aueh  rate  aa  may  ba  acraed  upon 
by  tha  mortsacor  and  tha  mort«aiw»". 

(»  aaetlon  aSMdXl)  of  tha  Mattanal  Houa- 
liW  Act  la  »"~-»ami  by  atilldnc  "baar  Inter- 
aat  (cseluaiTa  of  pramlum  eharvaa  for  inaur- 
()  at  not  to  ezoaed  tbe  par  rrniUim  per 
earranUy  permitted  for  mortcacaa 
tha  auction  under  which  It  la 
to  be  liMnrad~  and  Inaertlnc  tbe  f  oDowlnr 
"baar  Intareat  at  aueh  rate  aa  may  be  acreed 
upon  by  tha  mact«acar  and  tha  mortcagae". 

(a)  laaimAaci  pob  Ituaanm  H< 
*— — *—  Caaa  FMsuTxaa.  ai 
CanBoana.- 

(1)  Bacttcn  ancb)  of  the  Natlaoal  Houainc 
Act  la  amndad- 

CA)  by  Indentinc  aa  a  aaparate  paragraph 
tin  tha  aame  mannv  aa  paragraph  (1))  "(3) 
a  nunlnar  and  all  that  (oUowa  throucb 
"dar.  and": 

(B)  In  aueh  new  paragraph  (»— 


a)by 


"tha  tana"  after  tha  para- 


til)  by 

(Oby 

(S>aa 

(D)by 


(» 


"(B) 


and"  at  the  end: 

tha  aaoond  paragraph 
(4):  and 

the  paragraph  (4)  aa 


SMtixaxB)  of  the  National 
Act  la  "-^~«<i<«  to  read  aa  f  oUowk 
Intel  eat  at  auoh  rate  aa  may  be 
by   the  mortgagor  and   the 


(•). 


O)  aaetloD  K4<h)  of  tha  Natkmal  Bouataig 
Aet  ta  "~— M**^  by  atrlldng  "ootaiauxanoe" 
aaeh  plafea  It  appaaia  and  InaartIng  "oo-ln- 


(g)  tnamuaoB  oa  Hawanaa '. 
Seetlan  M7(axa)  of  the  National  Houaing 
Act  to  "'*~««^  by  atrlklng  "Mortgagor"  and 


(h)  ImoBAiKx  oa  laaiAa  RaaoiTATioaa.— 
Saetian  MS  of  the  National  Bouaing  Act  la 


(1)  to  wibaertlnn  (aXl).  by  atrlklng 
^imi  iiiiiHih  "land": 

(1)  In  aubaaetlon  (aX3).  by  atrlklng 
"Iandi";and 

(S)  In  aubaaetlon  (d).  by  atrlklng  tribal  or 
triMt  land"  and  InaartIng  "truat  or  otherwiae 
raetrlcted  land". 

(1)  SaaiB  AiraaciATioa  Moreanaa.— See- 
tlon  IM  of  the  National  Botialng  Aet  li 
amended— 

(1)  In  aubaaetlon  (b).  by  atrlklng  the 
fourth  aenteiMe  and  taMerttng  the  following: 
"For  purpoaaa  of  thla  aectlon.  the  term  'net 
appraelated  value'  naeana  the  amwmt  by 
which  tha  aalaa  price  of  tha  proparty  (leaa 
the  mortgagor*!  aalllng  coata)  ezceeda  the 
actual  project  ooat  after  completion,  aa  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary."; 

(S)  In  tha  fbat  aantence  of  aubaaetlon  (c). 
by  atrlklng  "904"  and  Inaerttaig  "MT";  and 

(S)  in  aubaaetlon  (c).  by  atrlklng  the  last 
f^^^nf^  and  InaartIng  the  following:  "Tbe 
term  'original  principal  face  amount  of  tbe 
DBortgage'  aa  uaed  In  aectlan  307  ahaD  not 
Indode  the  mortgagee'a  abare  of  net  appre- 
datad  value.". 

(J)  Daraaaa  Hooanro  roa  iMPacna 
Aasaa.— The  flrat  aentenoe  of  aectlan  S10(h) 
of  the  National  Ho<ialng  Act  la  amended— 

(1)  by  atrlklng  "(exdualve  of  premium 
diargaa  for  Inauranoe)  at  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  apirtleable  to  mortgagee  Inaured  under 
aectlon  MT'  and  taMertliw  the  foUowinr  "at 
aueh  rate  aa  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee":  and 

(9)  by  atrlklng  "not  to  exceed  the  rate  ap- 
plicable to  BMTtgagea  Inaured  under  aectlon 
a03"  and  Imertlng  the  followlnr  "aueh  rate 
aa  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  mortgagor 
and  the  mortgagee". 


UMI 


(f)Oo-i 
(1)1 
Aetlai 
(A)  by  atrlklng  paragraph  (3);  and 


I  a44(g)  of  tha  NattoiMl  HMiaing    aectlon: 


(a)  PnaBAL  Nanonu.  Moaiaaoi  Aaaocaa- 
Tioa.  aectlon  304  of  the  VMeral  National 
Mortgage  Aaaodatlon  Charter  Act  laaoMnd- 
ed  by  addliw  at  the  end  the  following  new 
aubaaetlon: 

"(f)  Bxoept  for  feea  paid  purauant  to  eeo- 
Oon  300(g).  no  fee  or  charge  may  be  aa- 
aeaaed  or  ooUectml  by  the  TTnlted  Statea  (In- 
cluding any  executive  department,  agency, 
or  Independent  eatabdahment  of  the  United 
Statea)  on  or  with  regard  to  the  purehaae. 
r^T'*-^*""  aale.  pledge,  laiiancf.  guaran- 
tee, or  redeaaptlon  of  any  mortgage,  aaaet, 
obligation,  truat  certificate  of  beneficial  In- 
tereat.  or  other  aecurlty  by  the  corporation 
No  provMon  of  thla  aobaactkm  ahaU  affect 
the  purchMe  of  any  obligation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  tha  Treaaury  purauant  to  aubaectlon 
(c).". 

(b)  PnaaAL  Bona  Ijoam  MoaToaaa  Ooaro- 
XATioa.— Section  300  of  the  Federal  Bame 
IXMua  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  aub- 


"(1)  except  for  feea  paid  purauant  to  aeo- 
tton  303(c)  or  300(c).  no  fee  or  charge  may 


ba  aaiaaiBa  or  coOecCed  by  the  Unltml  Statea 
(Inetudlng  any  executive  department, 
aganey,  or  Independent  nataWlahmriiit  of  the 
Unltod'stataa)  on  or  with  regard  to  the  pur- 
Otamt.  aoqulattlon,  aale.  pledga,  laauanee. 
guarantee,  or  radempClon  of  any  mortgage. 
aaMt.  obligation,  or  other  aeeurity  by  the 
Corporation.  No  provMon  of  thla  aubaaetlon 
ahall  affect  the  purehaae  of  any  obligation 
by  any  Federal  home  loan  bank  purauant  to 
aectlon  303(a).". 

aac  *B.  PNHA  COMULATIVg  TOVINO. 

Section  SOMa)  of  the  Federal  Natlooal 
Mortgage  AaMdaUon  C^harter  Act  la  amend- 
ed by  tnaottng  after  the  flnt  aentence  the 
following  new  aentenoe:  "The  corporation 
may  »«»— «»«»^  aueh  rlghu  of  cumulative 
voting  by  a  reaolutlon  adopted  by  ita  board 
of  dlreetora  and  approved  by  the  holdera  of 
a  BUjorlty  of  the  aharea  of  common  atock 
voting  In  peraon  or  by  proxy  at  the  annual 
meeting,  or  other  ipeelal  meeting,  at  which 
aueh  reaolutlon  la  oonaldered.". 
aac  an.  PSBiiAiaNr  AOTSoanr  to  puacHAag 

aaooND   HoaTGACis   ON   smaA- 

raiOLT  paonarm. 

(a)  FanaaAL  NanoaaL  MoaioAaa  Aaaocu- 
Txoa.-Sectlon  30a(bXSXAXI)  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Aaaortarinn  Charter  Act 
la  «»»«*«mWi«i  by  atrlklng  "until  October  1. 
1907,". 

(b)  FDsaAL  BoMX  Loaa  MoaxsAoi  CXmvo- 
aanoa.-Sectlon  30»(aX4XAXI)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Ixtan  Mortgage  C^orporatlon  Aet 
la  amended  by  atrlklng  "untU  October  1. 
1087,". 

sac  04.  raaioD  roa  appboval  or  Acnom  or 

PNMA. 

SecUon  300(1)  of  the  Federal  NaUonal 
Mortgage  Aaaodatlon  diarter  Act  la  amend- 
ed In  the  aecond  aentenoe  by  inaertlng 
before  the  period  at  the  end  the  foUowlnr 
",  but  aueh  4&-day  period  may  not  be  ex- 
tended for  any  other  reaaon  or  for  any 
period  In  addition  to  or  other  than  aueh  1ft- 
day  period". 

sac  m.  uwrAnaH  on  cmma  GOABAmni  or 
MoanoAOg-aATgiw  ■miamia. 

Section  SO0(ffX3)  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Aaaodatlon  Charts  Act  to  amend- 
ed  to  read  aa  f  ollowa: 

"(3)  Notwlthatandlng  any  other  provtalon 
of  law  and  Mibject  only  to  the  •bmenrm  of 
qualified  requeate  for  guaranteea,  to  the  au- 
thority provided  In  thto  aubaaetlon.  and  to 
■ny  funding  limitation  appioved  In  appro- 
prlatkm  Acta,  the  Amnrtatlon  shall  enter 
Into  oonunltmenti  for  each  of  the  flacal 
yean  1008  and  1000  to  laaue  guaranteea 
under  thto  aubeectlon  for  aueh  flacal  year  In 
an  aggregate  amount  of  tlM.000,000,000.". 

TTIU  rv— GOMMUNITY  DEYKLOPIIKNT  AND 
mSCBLLANBOUS  PBOGBAW 


aac  «n.  (XNunnarT  oaviuiniiNT  auivobua- 


(a)  CoMMuaiTT  DavaLomaar  Block 
OaAwra.— The  aecond  aentenoe  of  aectlan 
103  of  the  Houaing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974  to  amended  to  read  aa 
foUowa:  "There  are  authorlaad  to  be  appro- 
priated for  purpoaaa  of  aaatatanoe  under  aee- 
tkxM  100  and  107  $3,000,000,000  for  each  of 
the  ftocal  yean  1908, 1000,  and  1900. ". 

(b)  DiacaanoHABT  Foas.— 

(1)  The  flrat  aentenoe  of  aectlon  107(a)  of 
the  H'MH^g  and  Conmiunlty  Development 
Act  of  1974  to  amended  to  read  aa  foUowa: 
"Of  the  total  amount  provided  In  appropria- 
tion AcU  under  aectlon  103  for  each  of  the 
ftoeal  yean  1908.  1900,  and  1990,  not  naore 


than  100,000.000  may  ba  aet  aaida  In  a  ape- 
dal  diacretlanary  fund  for  grante  under  aub- 
aactlon  (b).". 

(3)  Section  107  of  the  Houaing  and  (Com- 
munity Devetopmant  Act  of  1974  to  amend- 


(A)  by  redealgnattng  aubaectlona  (c)  and 
(d)  aa  aubaactioni  (d)  and  (e),  remecttvelr. 
and 

(B)  by  Inaertlng  after  aubaectlon  (b)  the 
following  new  aubaectlon: 

"(e)  Of  the  amount  aet  aaide  for  uae  under 
aubaectlon  (b)  In  any  flacal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary ahall.  to  the  extent  approved  In  appro- 
priation Acta,  make  available  not  leaa  than 
$3,800,000  In  the  form  of  grante  to  Inatttu- 
tlona  of  higher  educatkm,  either  directly  or 
through  areawlde  planning  organlaatlana  or 
Statea.  for  the  purpoae  of  continuing  pro- 
grama  In  effect  durliw  flacal  year  1904  for 
providing  — '•*-~««  to  eoonomloally  dlaad- 
vantaged  and  minority  atudente  who  partici- 
pate In  oooununlty  development  work  atudy 
tuFfigrMM  and  are  enrolled  In  full-time  grad- 
uate or  undergraduate  programa  in  commu- 
nity and  economic  dev^opment.  community 
planning,  or  community  management.  Such 
grante  may  be  made  only  to  inatltutlona  of 
higher  education  reodvlng  grante  for  aueh 
purpoae  under  aubaectlon  (b)  for  flacal  year 
1004,  and  may  only  be  provided  to  aueh  In- 
atltutlons  til  the  aame  manner  aa  aueh 
grante  are  provided  during  aueh  flacal 
year.". 

(c)  Uaaaa  DavBLontmn  Acnoa  OaAaia — 
Section  110(a)  of  the  Houaing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1974  to  amended  by 
atrlklng  the  aecond  and  laat  lenteneea  and 
inaertlng  the  following  new  aentenoea: 
"There  to  authorlaed  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  thto  aectkm  $300,000,000  for  flacal 
year  1988.  Any  amount  appropriated  under 
thto  aubaectlon  shall  remain  available  tmtll 
expended.". 
nc  «ia  cm  and  ooowtt  cutaBincATioNB. 

(a)  MaiaoPOUTAa  Crrr.— Section  103(aX4) 
of  tbe  Houaing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  to  amended— 

(1)  In  the  second  sentence,  by  striking 
"September  30.  1987"  and  inserting  "Sep- 
tember 30. 1988":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
aentence:  "Any  dty  elaaalfled  aa  a  metropoli- 
tan dty  purauant  to  the  flrat  or  aecond  sen- 
tence of  thto  paragraph,  and  that  no  longer 
quallflea  as  a  metropolitan  dty  under  such 
first  or  aecond  sentence  In  a  flacal  year  be- 
glnntaig  after  flacal  year  1989.  ahall  retain 
Ite  "'— «*«^*«^  aa  a  metropoUtan  dty  for 
such  fiscal  year  and  the  auoeeedlng  flacal 
year,  except  that  In  aueh  auoeeedlng  flacal 
year  (A)  the  amount  of  the  grant  to  such 
dty  ahall  be  00  percent  of  the  f  camula  value 
under  aectlon  100(b):  and  (B)  the  remaining 
50  percent  ahall  be  added  to  the  amount  al- 
located under  aectlon  100(d)  to  the  State  In 
which  the  dty  to  located  and  the  dty  ahaU 
be  eUgMe  in  aueh  autaieedlng  fiaeal  year  to 
receive  a  diBtrlbutlao  from  the  State  alloca- 
tion under  aectloo  100(d)  aa  Increaaed  by 
t.tito  sentence.". 

(b)  MnaopouTAa  Citt  Ornoa.— Section 
10a(aX4)  of  the  Houaing  and  Community 
Devekipment  Aet  of  1974  to  amended  by 
striking  the  third  sentence  and  inserting  the 
foOowtor  "Any  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment that  beoomea  eligible  to  be  elaaalfled 
aa  a  BMtropoUtan  dty,  and  was  not  elaaal- 
fled aa  a  metropolitan  dty  in  the  Immedi- 
ately preceding  flacal  year,  may,  upon  sub- 
mtoilaD  of  writteniwtlfleatlan  to  the  Secre- 
tary, defer  Ite  rlaartftratlnn  aa  a  awtropoll- 
tan  dty  for  all  purpoaaa  under  thto  ttUe,  If  It 
electa  to  have  Ite  population  Inotoded  in  an 


urban  county  under  aotaaeetlon  (d).  Notwlth- 
■*«~««"f  the  preceding  aentenoe,  a  dty  may 
elect  not  to  retain  Ite  daaslfleatlon  aa  a  met- 
ropolitan dty  for  flacal  year  1088.". 

(c)  Uaaaa  Couarr.— Section  lOKaXO)  of 
the  WMMtnj  aiKi  Community  Development 
Act  of  1074  to  amended— 

(1)  by  inaertlng  after  the  first  sentence 
the  foDowtair  "Such  term  also  includes  (A) 
a  county  that  haa  a  combined  population  in 
exoeas  of  178.000,  has  more  than  SO  percent 
of  the  h"^"«"g  imlte  of  the  area  unaewered. 
and  haa  an  aquifer  that  waa  dealgnated 
hetort  March  1.  1978.  a  aole  source  aqulfo- 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
with  the  amount  of  the  grant  to  such  urban 
county  under  thto  clauae  to  be  deducted 
from  the  State's  allocation  under  aectlon 
100(d):  (B)  Knox  County,  in  the  State  of 
Ti  iiiifaanrr  and  (C)  Beaver  County,  in  the 
State  of  Pennaylvanla.": 

(2)  in  the  aecond  sentence,  by  striking 
"September  30,  1087"  and  inaertlng  "Sep- 
tember 30, 1088":  and 

(3)  by  striking  the  last  aentence  and  in- 
aertlng the  following  new  aentence:  "Any 
county  dasaifled  aa  an  urban  coimty  purau- 
ant to  the  first  or  aecond  sentence  of  thto 
paragraph,  and  that  no  longer  quallfiea  aa 
an  urban  county  under  such  first  or  second 
sentence  in  a  flacal  year  beginning  after 
fiaeal  year  1009,  abaU  retain  ite  rlaasfflra- 
tion  as  an  urban  county  for  such  flacal  year 
and  the  succeeding  flacal  year,  except  that 
in  such  succeeding  fiscal  year  (A)  the 
amount  of  the  grant  to  such  an  urban 
county  shall  be  50  pocent  of  the  formula 
value  under  aectlon  10fl(b);  and  (B)  the  re- 
maining 50  percent  ahall  be  added  to  the 
amount  allocated  under  aectlon  108(d)  to 
the  State  In  which  the  urban  county  to  lo- 
cated and  the  urban  county  ahall  be  eligible 
in  such  succeeding  flacal  year  to  receive  a 
dlatributlon  from  the  State  allocation  under 
section  100(d)  aa  increaaed  by  thto  sen- 
tence.". 

(d)  Raiaanoa  or  naaaa  (Couarr  CLaaain- 
CATioR.— Section  103(aX8)  of  the  Houaing 
and  f-nrnmnnity  Development  Act  of  1974  to 
amended  in  the  aecond  sentence  by  insert- 
Ins  "or  1084"  after  "fiaeal  year  1983". 

(e)  TBMiaATioa  or  Ezanmoa.- Upon 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thto  Act,  there 
shall  not  be  applicable  for  any  flacal  year 
tbe  provision  that— 

(1)  provldea  for  tbe  qualification  of  a  dty 
aa  a  metropolitan  dty  under  section 
103(aX4)  of  the  Houaing  and  (Community 
Devekipment  Act  of  1974: 

(3)  waa  iiKluded  In  the  conference  report 
and  Joint  explanatory  statement  of  the  com- 
mittee on  conference  to  accompany  HJL 
5313  (Houae  Report  99-977)  as  filed  In  the 
House  of  Repreaentattvea  In  Ostober  7. 
1900;  and 

(3)  waa  made  effective  pursuant  to  aecUon 
101(g)  of  Public  lAW  00-500  or  00-601. 

(f)  Daiiamoa  or  Aaaa  lavoLvau.— The 
last  switwtw  of  aectlon  103(aX30XA)  of 
such  Aet  to  "««*«<«^  by  Inaertlng  before  the 
period  at  the  end  the  foUowlnr  ".  except 
that  In  the  caae  of  amounte  distributed 
under  section  10fl(d)  to  unite  of  general 
local  govenunent  located  in  lununetropoll- 
tan  areaa.  the  area  involved  ahall  be  the 
mtlre  nomneteopolltan  area  of  the  State". 

(g)  wiM»M»  AuTiviTua.— Section 
106(aX15)  of  the  Houaing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1074  to  amended  by 
atrlklng  "granta"  both  plaoea  It  appean  and 
taiaertlng  "aaaiatanee". 

(h)  BnaoT  Uaa  SnuTaona.— Seetlan 
106(aX18)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Devdopment  Act  of  1074  to  amended  to  read 
aafoQowa: 


"(18)  aettvttlea  nuci—ry  to  the 
ment  of  energy  uae  atntaglea  rdatad  to  a 
redplent'a  development  goala.  to  aas<irii  that 
thoae  goato  are  achieved  with  maThnimi 
energy  ettldency.  inrhiding  ttama  audi  aa— 

"(A)  an  analyato  of  the  manner  In.  and  tha 
extent  to,  which  energy  eonaervatlan  ohjeo- 
tlvea  will  be  integrated  Into  local 
ment  operations,  purchaatng  and  i 
livery,  capital  improvemente  budgeting, 
waate  management,  diatrlct  heating  and 
cooUng,  land  uae  planning  and  aontng.  and 
traffic  control,  parking,  and  public  tnuapor- 
tatlon  functlona;  and 

"(B)  a  statement  of  the  actlcna  the  recipi- 
ent wffl  take  to  f  oater  energy  eonaervatlan 
and  the  uae  of  renearable  energy  reaouroea 
in  the  private  sector,  Indiidlng  the  enact- 
ment and  enforcement  of  local  codea  and  or- 
dinances to  encourage  or  nianrtat.e  eiMrgy 
oonservatltm  or  uae  of  renewable  energy  re- 
sources, financial  and  other  aaalstanee  to  be 
provided  (principally  for  the  benefit  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  peraooa)  to  make 
energy  conserving  Improvemente  to  realden- 
tlal  structures,  and  any  other  propoaed 
energy  oonaervatlon  acttvltlea:". 

(i)  Star  CBtTmcAiioa.— Section 
108(dX3)  of  tbe  Housing  and  Community 
Develomaent  Act  of  1974  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  in  subparagntrti  (C)  "the 
Oovemor  must  ootify  that  the  State"  and 
inserting  "the  State  muat  certify  that  It": 
and 

(2)  by  striking  in  subparagraph  (D)  "the 
Oovemor  of  each  S£ate"  and  inaertlng  "the 
State". 

ggc  m.  ALLkvunoN  OP  LAKipaoirr  plooding 

ANDgaOfliON. 
SecUon  104(bX3)  of  the  Houaing  and  Oxn- 
munlty  Development  Ad  of  1974  to  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  inaertlng  "(A)"  after  "except  that": 
and 

(2)  by  inaertlng  bef(»e  the  aemleolon  at 
the  end  tbe  followlnr  ":  and  (B)  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  thto  aectlon. 
grantees  that  border  on  the  Oreat  Lakes 
and  that  experloice  aignlfieant  adverae  fi- 
nancial and  phyidkaU  etfecte  due  to  lake- 
front  erosion  or  flooding  may  Indude  in  the 
projected  use  of  funds  aetlvltleB  that  are 
deuly  '*»^gnt,A  to  alleviate  the  threat 
poaed.  and  rectify  the  daauge  caused,  by 
such  erosion  or  flooding". 

sac   «H.  oomnnnrr   DCviLOPiiBfrit^GK 
ckAirr  POBUC  MBvica  Acnvmas. 
Secticm  105(aX8)  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Ad  of  1074  to  amend- 


(1)  by  inaertlng  "(A)"  after  "paragraidi 
unleas";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  aemicolan  at 
the  end  the  foUowlnr  ":  or  (B)  the  Secre- 
tary authoriaea  such  unit  of  general  local 
government  to  uae  more  than  15  percent 
(but  not  more  than  the  hlgheat  percentage 
permitted  to  be  uaed  under  aubparagrapb 
(A)  by  another  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment located  in  the  same  metropolitan 
area)  of  the  aittf*""^  recdved  under  thto 
Utle  for  such  actlvttlea  following  (1)  a  deter- 
mination by  such  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment that  the  acttvltlea  carried  out  uaing 
the  »»«wiiintai  Mithoriaed  under  thto  aubpara- 
grapb are  appropriate  to  aupport  propoaed 
community  development  actlvttlea:  and  (11) 
Bubmtoalon  to  the  Secretary  of  a  request  for 
aueh  authortaatlon  by  aueh  unit  of  general 
local  guvet  i  imwit". 
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I  IMCdXl)  of  Um  BooitaC  and  Oom- 
ABt  Ot  ltT4  li  I 


1 10i(4Xt)  o<  ttM  Houitec  and  Oom^ 
ABt  of  1»T4  to 
at  tlM  «d  ttM  f oDowInc  mw 


lOWdXSXA)  of  ttM  HoiMlzic  and 
OammaaHts  Daialnwmint   Ac*  of   19T4  la 
^wm^mAmA  by  ftilkJv  "1101.000"  and 
tnc  "$100,000". 

rACnOHflBANtl 


(a) 
llOtdMl) 


QUAUTT  CUtbua.— Sectloo 
of  tiM  »~—«««y  and  Oommunlty 
;  Act  of  irr4  la  amandad- 
(1)  toy  \amsVbm  a  daab  bafon  "UDT: 
(S)  by  tiwV»«M»«g  aDbparagrapba  (A)  and 
fB>  in  ttM  nme  ■«»»«»«—•  aa  aubparacraplia 
(C)  and  (D).  aa  iaaarted  by  Uiia  ■ubaaetkn; 
(S)  In  8Dbp«ngnph  (A),  by  atriklnf  "aa 
ttM  primary  ottarion."; 

(4)  by  mtVbim  "and"  at  the  end  of  aub- 
paiMiaph  (B);  and 

(1)  toy  atrikliw  ankpMacrapli  (C)  and  In- 
■artliw  tlM  fUIowlnc  new  Bubparacrapba: 
"(C)  tlM  foUowtaw  other  criteria: 
"(1)  the  extent  to  whicfa  the  grant  wlU 
7*1?*"'**^  economic  ieuo»eiy  by  lereraclnc 
prtrate  InTeatuMOt; 

"<ll)  the  number  of  permanent  joba  to  be 
creatod  and  their  relation  to  the  amount  of 
grant  fund*  requeatad: 
"(Hi)  the  proportion  of  permanent  Joba  ao- 
I  to  lowar  Ineome  peraooa  and  mlnorl- 
dndlnc  paraona  who  are  unemployed: 
"(It)  the  aslant  to  whloh  the  project  wfll 
retain  Joba  that  wfU  be  loat  wtthottt  the  iwo- 
tMob  of  a  grant  under  thla  aaetlan; 
"(▼)  the  extant  to  whlA  the  project  wm 
the  naoat  pramlng  employment  or 
Dttel  needa  of  the  apcdteant  by— 
"(I)  raemploytng  workara  In  a  aklU  that 
baa  raoantly  Buffered  a  aharp  tncraaae  In  un- 
cmployBMnt  loeaUr. 

"(II)  rotralnino  rao«itly  unemployed  real- 
danto  In  new  Ailla: 

"(m)  prufldlug  training  to  Increaae  the 
local  pool  of  akmed  labor,  or 
"(lY)  produdnc  decant  bouetng  for  low- 
pefona  In  caaea 
:  la  In  aevere  ■hortage  In 
the  ana  of  the  appMcant.  except  that  an  ap- 
ba  flowahkuad  to  produce 
for  low-  and  moderate  Iimohm  per- 
ooly  If  aneb  appUca- 
tlon  laepoaea  that  (a)  not  leaa  than  SI  per- 
cent of  an  fundi  atallable  for  the  project 
ahan  be  need  for  dwdUng  nnlta  and  related 
faclWtaa;  and  (b)  not  leaa  than  M  percent  of 
an  funda  naad  for  dwelling  unite  and  rtiated 
faeOttlM  ahaU  be  need  for  dwelUiw  untta  to 
be  occupied  by  paraona  of  low  and  moderate 
not  leaa  than  M  percent  of  all 


dwriUng  unlta  made  available  to  oeeupaney 
auefa  fundto  ehaU  be  occupied  by  per- 
of  low  and  modamte  InoooM.  whteherer 
iwulta  In  the  oeeupaney  of  more  dwelling 
unlta   by    paraona   of   low   and 


"(vl)  the  Impact  of  the  propoaed  acthrltlea 
on  the  ftaoal  baae  of  the  dty  or  urban 
county  and  tta  relation  to  the  amount  of 
grant  funda  raquaatad: 

"(trll)  the  extent  to  which  State  or  local 
aoraroBanBt  funding  or  ipedal  eoananlc  in- 
«— tti»^  have  been  oonmltted:  and 

"(Till)  the  extent  to  whldi  the  project  will 
hare  a  aubatantlal  Impact  on  phyaloal  and 
eoonomlB  derelopuMnt  of  the  dty  or  urban 
oounty.  the  propoeed  aetMtlea  are  likely  to 
be  aooonpUahad  ba  a  timely  faahfcin  wltb 
the  grant  amount  available,  and  the  ctty  or 
urban  oounty  haa  deiimiati alert  perform- 
ance In  ty*—*^  and  community  davelop- 


"(D)  addltlanal  conaidaratlon  for  proJecU 
with  the  foUowliw  characterlatlcB: 

"(i)  projeeto  to  be  kicated  within  a  dty  or 
urban  county  which  did  not  reoehre  a  pre- 
liminary grant  approval  under  thla  aeetlon 
during  the  IS-month  period  preceding  the 
date  on  which  appUcatlona  are  required  to 
be  aubmltted  for  the  grant  competition  In- 
fohrad;  and 

"(II)  twice  the  amount  of  the  additional 
oonaldetatlan  provided  under  dauae  (i)  for 
proJecU  to  be  located  In  dtlea  or  urban 
oountlee  which  did  not  receive  a  preliminary 
grant  approval  during  the  a4-manth  period 
preceding  the  date  on  which  appUcatlona 
under  thla  aeetlon  are  required  to  be  aubmlt- 
ted for  the  grant  competition  Involved:  and 

"(KXI)  whether  the  project  wOl  utUlae  a 
building  of  at  leaat  100.000  aquare  feet,  or 
land  upon  which  la  principally  dted  a  buOd- 
liw  that  la  at  leaat  100.000  aquare  feet,  that 
to  at  laaat  M  yaaia  okl.  haa  been  vacant  for 
at  leaat  a  yeaia.  and  to  no  longer  functional- 
ly uaeful  for  lU  orlgtnally  Intended  purpoae: 


"(II)  whether  a  State  and  local  community 
haa  eatabltohed  a  program  targeted  toward 
thto  daaa  of  bulkUng  or  land. 
If  a  dty  or  urban  oounty  haa  mbmltted  and 
haa  piwWwy  more  than  one  appUcatioo,  the 
t4rtltloTi»i  oonakieratlon  provided  by  sub- 
paragraph (D)  of  the  preceding  aentence 
■hall  be  available  only  to  the  project  in  such 
dty  or  urban  oounty  which  received  the 
hlgbeat  number  of  point*  under  aubpera- 
graph  (C)  of  such  eentence.". 

(b)  SBLBcnoa  Lafrranowa  an  CXizbua 
WnoR.— Sectkm  llMd)  of  the  Boualng  and 
Oommunlty  Development  Act  of  1074  la 
■wMrwAMt  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(»  The  Secretary  ahaU  award  poinU  to 
each  application  aa  f  oUowk 

"(A)  not  more  than  SO  polnta  on  the  baato 
of  the  criteria  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(IXA): 

"(B)  not  more  than  U  poInU  on  the  baato 
of  the  criteria  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(IXBK 

"(C)  not  more  than  S3  potaiU  on  the  baato 
of  the  criteria  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(IKC): 

"(DXi)  1  artrtitkinal  point  on  the  baato  of 
the  criterion  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(l)(DXI):ar 

"(U)  a  aif^^wniMi  polnU  on  the  baato  of  the 
criterion  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1KD)(I1>: 


"(BXl)  not  leaa  than  3  additional  poinU  on 
the  baato  of  the  faeton  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (IXBXl):  and 


"(U)  not  leaa  than  1  additional  point  on 
the  baato  of  the  factor  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (IXBXll). 

"(4)  The  Seeretary  ahall  dtotilbute  grant 
funda  under  thto  aeetlon  ao  that  to  the 
extent  practloable  during  each  funding 
cycle— 

"(A)  OS  percent  of  the  funda  to  firat  made 
available  utHl^ng  all  of  the  criteria  aet 
forth  In  paragraph  (1):  and 

"(B)  as  percent  of  the  funda  to  then  made 
avaOahle  aolely  on  the  baato  of  the  faeton 
referred  to  In  anbparagrapha  (C).  (D).  and 
(■)  of  paragraph  (1). 

"(SXA)  WHhln  M  daya  of  the  atari  of  each 
flaeal  year,  the  Secretary  ahall  announce 
the  number  of  competltloaa  for  granta  to  be 
held  In  that  flaeal  year.  The  number  of  oom- 
peUttena  ahaU  be  not  lem  than— 

"(1)  a  competltteoa  for  granU  under  para- 
gra^  (1)  for  dtlee  not  deaorlbed  in  the  flrat 
aentence  of  aubaectlon  (1)  (relating  to  nnall 
dtlea)  and  urban  oountlea:  and 

"(11)  a  competltlona  for  dtiee  deecrlbed  In 
the  flrat  aentence  of  aubaectlon  (1)  (relating 
to  aman  dtlea). 

"(B)  Bach  oompetttlon  for  granta  de- 
■crtbed  in  any  dauae  of  aubparagraph  (A) 
•hall  be  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of- 

"(1)  approximately  the  amount  of  the 
funda  avaOaUe  for  auch  granta  for  the  flaeal 
year  divided  by  the  number  of  competltlona 
for  thoae  funds; 

"(11)  any  funds  available  for  auch  granta  In 
•ny  prevtoua  competition  that  are  not 
awarded:  and 

"(Ul)  any  funds  available  for  such  grants 
In  any  previous  competition  that  are  recap- 
tured.". 

(c)  Uas  or  Rxfaib  Obawt  ruma.— Section 
110(f)  of  the  Houatng  and  (Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1074  to  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  foUowlnr  "In  any  caae  In 
which  the  project  propoeea  the  repayment 
to  the  applicant  of  the  grant  funda,  such 
funda  ahan  be  made  svaUabie  by  the  appli- 
cant for  economic  development  actlvltlea 
that  are  eligible  acttvlUaa  under  thto  aeetlon 
or  aectkm  lOS.  The  applicant  shaU  annually 
provkle  the  Secretary  with  a  statement  of 
the  projected  receipt  and  uae  of  repaid 
grant  funda  during  the  next  year  together 
with  a  report  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  on 
the  use  of  such  funds  during  the  most 
recent  preceding  fuU  fiscal  year  of  the  appli- 
cant". 

(d)  NoaoiaraiMiiisTioa.— Section  110(r)  of 
the  Housing  and  Oommunlty  Development 
Act  of  1074  to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(r)  In  utilising  the  diacretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary when  providing  assisfance  and  apply- 
ing aelectton  criteria  under  thto  aeetlon.  the 
Secretary  may  not  dtocrimlnate  against  ap- 
pUcatlona on  the  baato  of  (1)  the  type  of  ac- 
tivity Involved,  whether  such  activity  to  pri- 
marily houaing.  industrial,  or  commercial; 
or  (a)  the  type  of  apirtlcant.  whether  such 
applicant  to  a  dty  or  urban  county.". 

(e)  Rxpocra  or  Comptboumi  QaaxxAi.— 
(IXA)  Not  later  than  the  explratkm  of  the 

S-month  period  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thto  Act  and  every  a  yean  thereaf- 
ter, the  Comptroller  Oenoal  of  the  United 
Stataa  ahaU  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  uumprehenslve  report  evaluating  the 
eUglblUty  standarda  and  aelectton  criteria 
appUcable  under  aeetlon  110  of  the  Housing 
and  Coomnmlty  Devdopment  Act  of  1074. 

(B)  Such  report  ahaU  evaluate  in  detail 
the  standarda  and  criteria  specified  In  such 
seetkm  that  meaaure  the  level  or  compara- 
tive degree  of  economic  distress  of  dtles  and 
urban  oountlea  and  the  effect  of  the  granta 


awarded  on  the  baato  of  such  standards  and 
criteria  on  attanulatlng  the  maximum  eco- 
nomic development  activity. 

(C)  Such  report  ahaU  alao  evaluate  In 
detail  the  extent  to  which  the  economic  and 
aodal  daU  utOlaed  by  the  Secretary  In 
awarding  grants  under  such  aeetlon  to  cur- 
rent and  accurate,  and  ahaU  compare  the 
daU  uaed  by  the  Secretary  with  other  avafl- 
able  data.  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  ahaU 
make  rr*"""— "'»***»«■  to  the  Congrasa  on 
whether  or  not  other  data  should  be  coDect- 
ed  by  the  Federal  Ooverament  In  order  to 
fairly  and  accurately  dtotribute  granta 
undo-  auch  aeetlon  baaed  on  the  level  or 
comparative  degree  of  economic  dlstrem 
The  Comptroller  Oeneral  ahaU  alao  make 
reoommendatlona  on  whether  or  not  exiat- 
Ing  data  ahould  be  ooUected  more  frequent- 
ly In  order  to  ensure  that  timely  daU  to  uaed 
to  evaluate  grant  applications  under  such 
section. 

(3)  Not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the  S- 
month  period  following  the  date  of  the  final 
competition  for  granU  for  flaeal  year  1007 
under  aeetlon  110  of  the  Houatng  and  Com- 
munity Devetopment  Act  of  1074.  the  Comp- 
troUer  Oeneral  of  the  United  Statea  ahaU 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congrem  a  com- 
prehensive report  deecriblng  the  effect  of 
the  amendmenta  made  by  thto  section  cm— 

(A)  the  targeting  of  grant  funds  to  dtles 
and  urban  oountlea  having  the  hlgheet  level 
or  degree  of  economic  distress; 

(B)  the  distribution  of  granU  funds 
amcmg  regions  of  the  United  Statea; 

(C)  the  number  and  types  of  proJecU  re- 
celvtaig  sranta; 

(D)  the  per  capita  funding  leveto  for  each 
dty.  urban  county,  or  identifiable  communi- 
ty deacribed  in  subsection  (p)  of  such  sec- 
tion 110,  receiving  assistance  under  such 
section  110;  and 

(E)  the  stimulation  of  the  maximnm  eco- 
nomic development  aetTvlty. 

(f)  RaDULATiom.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shaU  iasue  such 
regulattona  aa  may  be  neoeaaary  to  carry  out 
the  amendments  made  by  thto  section.  Such 
regulations  ahall  be  published  for  comment 
In  the  Federal  ReglBter  not  later  than  00 
daya  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thto  Act. 
The  provisions  of  section  110(dXlXD),  sec- 
Uon  ll»(dK8).  and  aecUon  110(dX4)  of  the 
HfHuing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1074.  ahaU  take  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
aetoMnt  of  thto  Act 

(g)  ArPUCABiLiTT.- The  amendments 
made  by  thto  section  shaU  be  applicable  to 
the  iw«^«"g  of  urban  devekvment  action 
granta  that  have  not  received  the  prelimi- 
nary approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  before  the  date  on 
irtilch  final  regulatlona  iaaued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  aubaectlon  (f)  become  effective. 
For  the  flaeal  year  In  which  the  amend- 
ments made  by  thto  aeetlon  become  applica- 
ble, such  amendmenta  ahaU  only  apply  with 
reapect  to  the  aggregate  amount  awarded 
for  auch  granta  on  or  after  such  effective 
date. 

(h)  iJMruxtom  om  Obaxt  AMOUwra.— See- 
tlon  110  of  the  F""«*"g  and  Community  De- 
vetopment Aet  of  1074  to  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  f  oUowing: 

"(aXl)  The  nukxtanum  grant  amount  for  a 
project  under  aubaectlon  (bxa)  of  thto  aec- 
tton  to  $0,000,000. 

"(3)  The  maximum  grant  aasount  for  a 
project  under  aubaectlon  (bXl)  of  thto  aec- 
Uon to  $0,000,000  during  flaeal  yean  1008 
and  1000.  except  that  thto  paragraph  ahaU 
not  apply  to  a  project  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary deteimlnea  that  the  average  coat  for 


each  new  permanent  Job  does  not  exceed 
$8,000  and  that  the  average  cost  for  each 
permanent  Job  retained  that  would  other- 
wlae  be  lost  to  the  community  does  not 
exceed  $8,000.". 

■K.  «Sa  PPOHDmON  ON  imor  DBBAN  DKTIL- 
OMBff  ACTION  GBANTB  FOB  OlJai- 
NOa  lEIXICATIONS. 

Section  110(h)  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1074  to  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  subsection  desig- 
nation the  ftdlowinr  "(1>  Sracnuxivs 
paoncis. — "; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1). 
aa  ao  redeaignated.  the  following  new  aen- 
tence: "The  provtaions  of  thto  paragraph 
ahall  apply  only  to  projecta  that  do  not  have 
identified  Intended  occupants.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(3)  Paojacn  Wrm  ImmnxD  iHTXMmD 
OocDTAiRS.- No  assistance  may  be  provided 
or  utlllaed  under  thto  aeetlon  for  any  project 
with  identified  intended  occupante  that  to 
Ukely  to  f adUtate— 

"(A)  a  relocation  of  any  operatton  of  an 
industrial  or  commercial  plant  or  f  adUty  or 
other  business  eatablishment— 

"(1)  from  any  dty,  urban  oounty,  or  identi- 
fiable oommunlty  deacribed  in  subsection 
(p),  that  to  eligible  for  assistance  imder  thto 
aection;  and 

"(U)  to  the  dty,  urban  county,  or  IdenUfla- 
ble  oommunlty  deecribed  in  subaectton  (p). 
In  which  the  project  to  located:  or 

"(B)  an  expansion  of  any  such  operation 
that  reaulta  In  a  reduction  of  any  such  oper- 
ation in  any  dty,  oounty,  or  community  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (AXl). 

"(3)  SionpicAirr  ars  Aavxaax  Effbct.— 
The  reatricttons  established  in  paragraph 
(3)  shaU  not  apply  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mlnea  that  the  relocation  or  expansion  does 
not  significantly  and  adversely  affect  the 
emptoyment  or  econcxnic  baae  of  the  dty, 
county,  or  conununity  from  which  the  relo- 
cation or  expansion  occurs. 

"(4)  AmALS.— PoUowing  notice  of  intent 
to  withhold,  deny  or  cancel  asstotanoe  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  shall  provide  a 
period  of  not  leas  than  00  days  in  which  the 
applicant  can  appeal  to  the  Secretary  the 
withhol<Ung.  denial,  or  cancellation  of  as- 
sistance. Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  thto  aection.  nothing  in  thto  section 
or  in  any  legiaiatlve  history  related  to  the 
enactment  of  thto  section  may  be  omstrued 
to  permit  an  inference  or  oonduslon  that 
the  policy  of  Congreaa  in  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Orant  program  to  to  fadU- 
tiate  the  relocation  of  buslnessea  fnmi  one 
area  to  another. 

"(S>  DxFnnnoii.— For  purpoaea  of  thto 
subaectton.  the  term  'operation'  indudea 
any  plant  equipment  fadUty,  poaltton,  em- 
ptoyment opportunity,  production  capadty, 
ex  product  line. 

"(0)  RaonLATioiia.- Not  later  than  00  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Houaing 
and  Conmiunlty  Development  Act  of  1007, 
the  Secretary  ahall  Iasue  such  regulattqns  aa 
may  be  neoeaaary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  thto  subaectton.  Such  regulations  shall  In- 
dude  spedtic  criteria  to  be  uaed  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  determining  whether  there  to  a  alg- 
nlflcant  and  adverae  effect  under  paragraph 
(3).". 

IK.  4ia  OIBAN  BOHnTKADDiG. 

(a)  AummiXATioa.— 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  810(k)  of 
the  Houaing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1074  to  amended  by  Inaerting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  the  foUowlnr-  "and 


flaeal  year  1000,  and  not  to  exceed 
$13,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiacal  yean  1087. 
1088,  and  1080". 

(8)  Section  810(hXl)  of  audi  Aet  to  amend- 
ed by  atrlking  "and  lOSS"  and  iXMorttng  ". 
lOOSi^OOO.  1087. 1088.  and  1000". 

(3)  Section  810(1X1)  of  auch  Aet  to  amend- 
ed by  striking  "and  lOOS"  and  inaerting  ". 
1088, 1000, 1087, 1088.  and  1000,". 

(4)  Seetton  810(J)  of  auch  Aet  to  amended 
by  striking  "December  31,  lOOB"  and  Inaert- 
ing "December  31, 1000". 

(b)  Statx  AuMumiaiaATivx  Exraaaxa.- 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  aection 
100(dX3XA)  of  the  wmMiwy  and  Oommunlty 
Devekvment  Act  of  1074  to  amended— 

(A)  by  inaerting  after  "such  expenses"  the 
flrat  time  it  appean  the  foUowlnr  "and  tta 
admlnistrattve  expenaea  under  aection  810 
of  thto  Act  and  aectkm  17(eXl)  of  the 
United  Statea  Houaing  Act  of  103T";  and 

(B)  by  inaerting  after  "such  expenaea"  the 
second  time  it  appean  the  foUowlnr  "under 
thto  title". 

(3)  Section  107(bX4)  of  auch  Act  to  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  fint  aemicolon.  and  In- 
aerting a  ccmuna  and  the  foUowlnr  "aeetlon 
810  of  thto  Act  and  aectton  17(eXl)  of  the 
United  Statea  Housing  Act  of  1037:". 

(c)  Sblbctioii  Pbocxdokx.- 

(1)  Section  810(bX3)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Develoiment  Aet  of  1074  to 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"(3)  an  equitable  procedure  for  selecting 
recipients  of  homestead  propertlea  who 
have  the  capadty  to  make  or  cauae  to  be 
made  the  repaln  and  improvements  re- 
quired imder  paragraph  (3)  of  thto  subsec- 
tion, which  procedure  shaU— 

"(A)  give  special  priority  to  appUcanta 
who  are  'lower  income  famOlea'  as  defined 
in  secUon  3(bX2)  of  the  United  Statea  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1037; 

"(B)  exdude  appllcanta  who  are  currently 
homeowners: 

"(C)  take  taito  account  the  applicant's  car 
padty  to  contribute  a  substantial  amount  of 
labor  to  the  rehabilitation  proceaa.  or  to 
obtain  aastotance  from  private  aouroea,  com- 
munity organizations,  or  other  sources;  and 

"(D)  indude  other  reaaonable  adection 
criteria.". 

(2)  Section  810(bXS)  of  such  Act  to  amoid- 
ed  by  adding  "and"  after  the  aemicolon, 

(3)  Section  810(bxe)  of  such  Aet  to  i 
ed  by  striUng  ";  and"  and  inaerting  a  period. 

(4)  Sectlim  810(bX7)  of  such  Aet  to  re- 
pealed.   

(d)  TBAMSRaa  TO  Quaufixd  CuiiHuaii  i 
OaoAXixATioin.— (1)  Section  810(bXl)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Devdopment  Aet 
of  1074  to  amended  by  Inaerting  before  the 
semicolcm  the  foUowinr  "or  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (1)  to  qualified  oommunlty 
organizations". 

(3)  Section  810  of  such  Act  to  ammrtwd  by 
addtaig  at  the  end  the  f dUowinr 

"(1)  A  untt  of  general  local  government  (v 
a  State,  or  a  pubUc  agency  deaignat^wl  by  a 
unit  of  general  local  government  or  a  State 
may  transfer  any  real  ptoperty  that  It  re- 
ceives under  subsection  (a)  or  purchaaea 
under  subaectton  (h)  to  a  qualified  oommu- 
nlty organlation.  QuiOlfled  community  or- 
ganizattona  wiU  be  Umlted  to  thoae  organisa- 
tions— 

"(1)  that  are  inoorpcHrated  and  controlled 
by  a  Board  of  Direeton  whoae  members  re- 
ceive no  compensation  of  any  kind  for  the 
pcorf  oimanoe  of  their  dutiea; 

"(3)  that  are  organised  excluatvdy  fOr 
charitable,  educational,  or  adtntiflc  pur^ 
or  the  promotion  of  aodal  wdfare; 
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-rt)  ttM*  — iMfy  M 

WKeXS)  or  MUeX4>  of  Um 
)Ood*o<ltM:«Dd 
'H4)  ttet  acrw  to  Mriit  Um 

wMi  tlM  ■ilinMiw  <i<     

o<  Um 
I  to  pvtam  MMb  olMT  ftmo- 


ov  AmonuAT 
Ka)  o<  Um  Naltfabarbood  Ratn- 
Gotponttai  Aet  ii  uMmlad  to 

rMdMfoDOWK 

"(a)  TlMC«  sra  aiiUMwtHd  to  ba  apprapil- 
■tad  to  ttM  earpofmtlan  to  oury  out  this 
tttto  |1T,0Q0JW0  for  Mcti  of  the  timl  yoon 
ItM  and  IM*.". 

(e)  PUTAXOAnoa  Smr.— Tbo  Boord  of 
Diraeton  of  tha  Wol«tibnrtioo«l  RaliiTaat- 
BBMit  CorponUlao  ■haU  prciMro  and  ■utaoult 
to  Um  Ooiwiaa  a  propoaal  for  tha  prtratlm- 
Moa  a*  tha  Oorporattoo. 
mc  OS.  w  oriMAW  — <iwal  land  ooroai- 

(a)  1m  «>p— *»  — it<»*f«tti«i«iwting  any 
oCbar  jwuilaliai  of  law  or  oUiar  raqulrement. 
eaeb  unit  of  BenMal  ktaal  goveniment  re- 
fanad  to  In  ■uhaartkw  (b)  is  auUtortwd  to 
rstain  any  land  dlnwialUoo  procaadi  tram 
tha  ipadHad  ftnandaHy  eloaad  out  mtan  ra- 
nawal  projaeto  not  paid  to  tha  Dapaitmant 
of  W"***^  and  Uttoan  DavalopoMnt  and  to 
uaa  auA  proeaadi  in  aooordanoe  with  tha  ra- 
qulraBMBta  of  tha  communtty  davelopniaDt 
btock  grant  program  ipaetflad  in  tttla  I  of 
tha  HOOiing  and  Community  Oaralopmant 
Act  of  irr4.  laeh  aoeh  untt  of  ganaral  loeal 
(OfcmmeDt  ahall  ratain  auch  ifooaadi  in  a 
lump  aum  and  shall  ba  antJtlad  to  retain  and 
we.  in  aoeatdsDea  wtth  this  saetloo.  all  past 
and  futnra  ^'"♦"f-  tram  such  prooaads,  in- 
dnding  any  tntanat. 

(b)  AmJCAaoxTT.— Tha  unlta  of  genaral 
ovaramant  and  prajaeta  to  which  sub- 
i  (a)  flCT«M—  ara  as  follows: 

<1>  Tha  Ctty  of  Bartford.  in  tha  State  of 
Connactleut,  with  raapact  to  the  Sheldon- 
Chartar  Oak.  Saetlan  A  Urban  Renewal 
PNiJaet  (Mo.  Conn.  R  77). 

(»  Tha  City  of  Lebanon,  in  the  State  of 
FeniHylvania.  with  iitnift  to  tha  Southslde 
Urban  Ranawal  Projaet  (R4SMC)). 

(S)  Tha  City  of  Richmond,  tai  the  State  of 
Virginia,  with  raapact  to  the  fcdlowing 
iaiij<icts 

(A)  The  Waahington  Park  Conaarratlon 
Projaet  (Ifo.  VA-A-S-1). 

(B)  Tha  PbttOB  Raderelopetient  Project 
<Na  VA-A-«-a). 

(O  Tlia  Ooorga  Ifaaon  Rederelopment 
Projaet  (Me^  VA-A-»4). 

<D)  Tha  JaCtafsen  Paife  Canaarratlon 
Prajaet  (Mo.  VA-A-S-4). 

CK)  Tha  Banrtniph  Radevalopment  and 
CMMrratloB  Prajaet  (Ma  VAR^t). 

(4)  Tha  City  ot  miwaukae.  ta>  the  State  of 
WtsesBSln.  with  iiimrt  to  urban  renewal 
prajwts  (Mos.  R-1  and  R-30). 

(e)  AamriuwAi.  AotwousATuni.— Hotwlth- 
[  any  other  proviilao  of  law  or  other 


The  ^'"—♦"g  and  Community 
of  1974  Is  amanded  by 
Btrfldng  aaetleB  lot. 

(b)  TBAaamoai  Pwrrmom.— 

(1)  On  or  after  the  atfaetlva  date  of  thla 
guarantee  may  be  made  under 
aacUan  IM  of  the  Houaing  and  Cnmmimity 
Deralopraant  Act  of  1974.  as  it  aziated  im- 
mnrtiatalT  before  such  date,  except  pursuant 
to  a  commitment  to  guarantee  sude  before 
t^i^f^  date. 

(3)  Any  guarantee  made  under  aecUon  lOg 
of  tha  H*^'"*"g  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974.  aa  it  ezlstad  immedlataly 
before  the  eft  ecttre  date  of  this  section, 
ahall  oontlntte  to  be  governed  by  the  prorl- 
slooe  of  such  section  lOS. 

(1)  The  seoond  eentences  of  section  101(c) 
and  section  104(bXS)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1V74  are 
amended  by  liMertlng  after  "section  lOT' 
each  place  It  appeara  the  foUowinc:  "(as 
aoeh  section  existed  Immediately  before  the 
effective  date  of  section  146  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  IMS)". 

(e)  Rriam»a  Datx.— The  provlelons  of. 
and  amendmento  made  by,  this  section  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1.  1M7.  or  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  whichever 
occurs  later.  

WaC  414.  WtATtMEKt  Ot  ACHVITUB  AND  nfVBW. 

(a)  Section  104(a)(1)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
«iwMWMt  by  striking  the  laat  aentenoe. 

(b)  Sectkm  104(bK4)  of  the  Houaing  and 
Commimlty  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  striking  "it"  and  inaerttng  the 
foUowlnr  "In  the  caae  of  granta  to  metro- 
politan dtlee  and  urban  eountlea  under  aeo- 
tlon  log.  the  grantee". 

(c)  Section  104(dX2)  of  the  Houaing  and 
Coosmunlty  Development  Act  of   1974  ia 


(1)  by  striking  the  third  "and"  In  para- 
graph (3):  and 

(S)  liMerttng  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3)  the 
foDowlnr  ".  and  whether  the  State  has 
taken  appropriate  action  when  the  State  de- 
termines that  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment has  failed  to  satisfy  the  applicable 
pert imnanoe  criteria  deecrlbed  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  thla  aubaectlon". 

(d)  Section  104(1)  of  the  Housing  aiMl 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
»mm«ami  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1X1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  a  State  or  unit  of  general  local 
government  that  receives  a  grant  tram  the 
Secretary  under  secUon  100  may  retain  any 
program  tnff)m^  reallaed  from  the  grant  in 
an  amount  up  to  Ht  of  tta  moot  recent 
aimual  allocation  of  btock  grant  funda 
under  that  aectlon.  if  (A)  the  income  waa  re- 
mii««trt  after  the  initial  disbursement  of  the 
funds  that  the  State  or  unit  of  general  local 
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laqutrsBMnt  tha  Vmag*  «<  Northflaid  In  tha 

State  o<  nUnots  (1)  shaU  repay  to  the  orlgi- 

iml  grantee.  Cook  County  In  the  State  of  n- 

amount  equal  to  the  3  oubgranto 

of    eoaamunlty    davetopaaant    btoek    grant 

ada  on  OatHaiiiher  30.  1970.  and  Da- 

30.  1977:  and  (3)  ia  author^  to 

utitn  any  land  dl^oattlon  proceeds  from 

auoh  sobgranto  and  to  oae  aueh  proceeds  in 

with  Ttiasit  n  and  Phaee  m  of 

tto  Caotral  Bualnam  District  Devdopmant 

Plan.  Tha  vmage  of  NorthHeld  shall  rstatn 

aoA  lauoaails  in  a  tump  sum  and  shall  be 

entlUed  to  retain  and  uee  all  past  and  future 

from  such  proceeds,  taiehadtng  any 

to  fnthar  Phase  n  and  Phaee  m. 

mem  or  loan  soabanib  pbo- 
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(B)  of  tha  State  or  unit  of  i 
emment  haa  agreed  that  while  it  la  partici- 
pating in  a  eoaamunlty  development  pro- 
gram under  thla  tttla.  It  will  uae  the  pro- 
gram tncome  for  eliitfble  ooasmunlty  devel- 
opment actlvtUee  In  aoeordanoe  with  the 
provlBloM  of  this  title.  States  and  unite  of 
genaral  local  government  ahall  remit  pro- 
gram ineoBsa  in  exeem  of  the  amount  per- 
mitted to  be  retained  under  the  previous 
sentence  to  the  Seorstary  to  be  deposited  In 
the  grantee's  letter  of  credit,  subject  to  the 
requlremente  applicable  to  the  uae  of  grant 
funds.  Program  income  authorlaed  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  deposited  In  from  a  revolv- 
ing fund  ahall  not  be  subject  to  the  limita- 
tion in  thie  pararaph. 

"(3)  notwithstanding  any  other  provlsirai 
of  law,  a  unit  of  general  local  government 
may  retain  any  program  income  reallaed 
tram  any  amount  that  a  State  dlstrfbutes 
under  eectlon  100(d).  If  (A)  the  income  was 
reallaed  after  the  Initial  dtsbursamcnt  of  the 
funk  that  the  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment received  under  aectlon  100(d):  and  (B) 
the  unit  of  general  local  govenunent  haa 
agreed  that,  while  it  la  participating  in  a 
oonununlty  developaaent  program  under 
this  title.  It  win  uee  the  program  tnoome  for 
eligible  community  development  activities 
In  aoeordanoe  with  the  provtatcms  of  this 
title.  A  State  may  require,  as  a  condition  of 
any  amotmt  that  It  distributee  under  aectlon 
100(d).  that  the  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment pay  to  the  State  any  program  income 
to  be  uaed  by  the  State  to  fund  additional 
eligible  community  development  acthrltlea. 
except  that  the  State  shall  waive  this  condi- 
tion to  the  extent  the  tnoome  is  applied  to 
oontinue  the  activity  from  which  it  was  de- 
rived.". 

aC  411.  gtATg  ANONVnATION  OT  CDgC  rW>- 
GIAM  IN  NUHaNlilLnONr  AISAa. 

(a)  In  QgHBAi.— Subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  section  100(dX3)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  are 
^■■i^«<«««<  to  read  as  f  oUowk 

"(3XA)  Amounte  allocated  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  distributed  by  the  State 
of  unite  of  general  local  government  that 
are  lofatf^i  in  nonentltlement  areas  of  the 
State  to  carry  out  actlvltlea  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title.  For  the  pur- 
poeee  of  this  aubsectlon.  distributions  shall 
not  be  made  in  the  form  of  loans  to  unite  of 
general  local  government.  The  State  shall 
distribute  amounte  allocated  to  it  consistent 
with  the  statement  submitted  under  section 
l<M(a),  and  ahall  be  reaponaible  for  the  ad- 
mlnlatratkm  of  funda  so  distributed. 

"(B)  Any  amounte  appropriated  for  flacal 
year  19<7  or  prior  flacal  years  that  were 
available  for  distribution  under  this  subsec- 
tion by  the  Secretary  Immediately  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Housing 
and  (Community  Development  Act  of  1907 
ahall  be  distributed  by  the  Secretary  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion aa  they  existed  immediately  before 
•uch  effective  date,  except  that  amounte 
that  are  not  obligated  by  January  1,  1900  (i) 
»h«ii  be  added  to  amounte  allocated  to  the 
State  under  paragraph  (1)  for  fleoal  year 
1908.  or  (11)  if  the  State  does  not  elect  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  for  flacal  year  IMS,  shaU  be  re- 
scinded.". 

(b)  CoNroaMnro  Amknombnts.— 

(1)  Sectkm  104(aXl)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of   1974   la 


aectlon  IOO(dXSXB)  by  any  unit  of  general 
local  goremment"  and  inserting  "or  under 
section  100(d)  by  any  State":  and 

(B)  in  the  seoond  sentence,  by  striking 
"and  in  the  eass  of  unlta  of  general  local 
government  reeehrlng  granta  pursuant  to 
seotlon  100(dX3XB)". 

(3)  Section  104(dXl)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  Is 
ani—iii«j  by  Insfirthiff  after  "section 
100(dX3XB)"  the  foUowlnr  "(ss  such  provl- 
slon  ezlBted  immediately  before  the  efteo- 
ttve  date  of  the  Honahfig  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1997)". 

(9)  Section  100(dXSXA>  of  the  Houaing 
and  (Community  Devdopmant  Act  of  1974  is 
*■"»»'««"<  by  striking  the  first  sentence, 

(4)  Section  100(dXS)  of  the  Houstaig  snd 
Community  Development  Act  of   1974   is 


(A)  by  striking  subparagraph  (B): 

(B)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (C) 
and  (D)  as  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C).  re- 
spectively: and 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (C)  (as  so  redesignat- 
ed by  this  lutatctlcai) 

(I)  by  inserting  "(ir  before  "shaU  be 
added":  and 

(II)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  the  foUowlnr  ":  or  (U)  if  the  State  does 
not  receive  a  grant  for  such  year.  shaU  be 
readnded". 

(»)  Sectlan  100(dX5)  of  Housing  snd  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "or  the  Secretary". 

nC  41<.  tnOAN  PLANNINa 

Section  703  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1904  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  aubaeetlons  (c)  and  (h);  and 

(3)  by  striking  subsection  (g)  and  inserting 
the  foUowlnr 

"(g)  Effective  upon  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Hollaing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1967,  and  In  accordance  with 
such  accounting  and  other  procedurea  aa 
the  Secretary  may  preecrlbe,  each  advance 
made  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
that  has  any  principal  amount  outstanding 
shall  be  forgiven.  The  terms  and  conditions 
of  any  contract,  or  any  smendment  to  a  con- 
tract, for  such  advance  with  reapect  to  any 
promlae  to  repay  the  advance  ahall  be  can- 
oeUed.". 
sac  4IT.  oomfUNrrr  OKVCLOPmNT  tbchnical 


(A)  in  the  first  aentenoe.  by  striking  ". 
under  aectlon  100(d)  by  any  State,  or  under 


Section    133(eX3)    of    the    Houaing   and 
Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983  la  amend- 
ed by  striking  "Act"  and  inserting  "section". 
SaMtk  B— noad  iBMuaaec  Profraa 

OK.  4S1.  lamwiON  or  rLooo  owimANCg  Pio- 

GKAM. 

(a)  OsNBuu.  AuTHOBiTT.— Section  1319  of 
the  National  Flood  IxMuranoe  Act  of  1008  is 
amended  by  striking  "September  30.  1987" 
and  iiMertlng  "September  30. 1969". 

(b)  ""■"■—■■  iMFUDiSNTATioH.— Section 
lS36(a)  of  the  National  Rood  Insurance  Act 
of  1908  is  amwMted  by  striking  "September 
30,  1M7"  and  Inserting  "September  30. 
1989". 

(C)         ESTASLISHMaST         OF         RAOO-RISK 

ZoHxa-Section  1300(aX3)  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1908  ia  amended  by 
Btriklng  "September  30.  1967"  and  inaerting 
"September  SO.  1969". 

(d)  LnoTAnoH  on  Pxbiiuiib.— The  premi- 
um rataa  charged  for  flood  inauranoe  under 
any  program  eatabllahed  pursuant  to  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1908  may 
not  be  Increased  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  etMUng  on  Sq>tember  30.  1069,  by 
more  than  a  prorated  annual  rate  of  10  per- 
cent. 


ggc  4>L  giviNa  imna  national  plood  iNgim. 

ANCBPKMHtAH. 

Section  1370(c)  of  the  National  Flood  In- 
surance Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  the  foUowlnr 
".  fiscal  year  1966.  and  fiscal  year  1987,  and 
not  to  exceed  $30,400,000  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1968  snd  1969". 

.  411  MOBATOmHI  on  ClgTAIN  PLOOD  IWOB. 
AMCB    nCULATIONS    ULATIN6    TO 


The  regulation  changee  to  parte  59  and  00 
of  Utle  44.  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Federal  Bnergency  Ifan- 
sgement  Agency  snd  set  forth  at  61  Federal 
RegistCT  30300-30309  (August  26,  1968), 
which  amended  the  definition,  placement, 
and  exclusion  of  mobile  homes  in  an  exist- 
ing mobUe  home  park  or  mobUe  home  sub- 
division, as  previously  defliied.  shaU  not  be 
effective  during  the  6-month  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  During  such  period,  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
ShaU  (1)  sollctt  snd  receive  public  oommenta 
on  such  regulation  dianges:  and  (3)  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Congrem  a  study  of  the 
Impact  of  such  regulation  changes  on  smaU 
business. 

SBC  ««4.  SCHKDUI^  fOB  PATMENT  OP  PLOOD  IN- 

smuNcs  POB  gisucnmas  ON  land 

NJgnCT  TO  OaONINr  OOLLAPgg  o* 


In  OnBAi Sectlcm  1300  of -the  National 

nood  Insurance  Act  of  1008  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(cXl)  If  any  structure  covered  by  flood 
Insurance  under  this  title  Is  condemned  by  a 
State  or  local  authority  because  the  struc- 
ture Is  located  on  land  that  is  along  the 
shore  of  a  lake  or  other  body  of  water  and  is 
aubject  to  imminent  oollapae  or  aubaldenoe 
as  a  result  of  erosiim  or  undennlnlng  caused 
by  waves  or  currenta  of  water  exceeding  an- 
ticipated cyclical  levels,  the  Director  shaU 
(following  verification  of  the  reason  for  am- 
MawiMMftn  tn  accordance  vilth  procedures 
established  by  the  Director)  pay  amounta 
under  such  flood  insurance  coverage  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  FoUowlng  the  oondemnation,  40  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  structure. 

"(B)  FoUowtaig  the  demoUtlon  of  the 
structure  (including  any  sq>tlc  containment 
system)  prior  to  collapse— 

"(1)  00  percent  of  the  value  of  the  struc- 
ture: and 

"(II)  10  percent  of  the  value  of  the  struc- 
ture, or  the  actual  coat  of  demolition, 
whichever  amount  is  less. 

"(3)  If  the  land  on  which  any  structure  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  is  located  collapees 
or  aubaldea  before  the  owner  demolishes  the 
structure,  but  after  the  owner  has  a  reason- 
able poiod  of  time  after  condemnation  (or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection, 
whichever  occurs  later)  to  demolish  the 
structure,  the  Director  shaU  not  pay  more 
than  the  amount  provided  In  paragraph 
(IXA)  with  respect  to  the  structure. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paying  flood  Insur- 
ance pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  value 
of  a  structure  shaU  be  whichever  of  the  fol- 
lowing Is  lowest: 

"(A)  The  fair  market  value  of  a  compara- 
ble structure  that  is  not  located  on  land  aub- 
ject to  Imminent  oollapae  or  subsidence. 

"(B)  The  price  paid  for  the  structure  and 
any  iminovementa  to  the  structure,  ss  ad- 
Justed  for  Inflstlnn  in  accordance  with  an 
index  determined  by  the  Director  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

"(C)  The  Insured  value  of  the  structure 
under  this  title. 


"(4XA)  The  provlalOM  <rf  this 
ShaU  apidy  to  oontraeta  tor  flood  Insnranne 
under  this  title  that  are  tat  eCtaet  on.  or  en- 
tered Into  after,  the  efteotive  date  at  this 
subsection  (indndlng  oontraeta  with  rsmeet 
to  structures  wmdemiied  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act). 

"(B)  The  provMons  of  this  snheecitlnn 
ShaU  not  apidy  to  any  straeture  not  subject 
to  a  contract  tor  flood  tnsnranoe  under  this 
Utle  on  the  date  of  the  oondemnation  of  the 
structure.". 

4H.  plood  DOOKAWX  nCHHlCAL 


(a)  NATIOB.tL    FlOOD    INSDBAWCB    FONS.- 

Section  1310(e)  of  the  National  Flood  iMar- 
ance  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by  Inaerting  a 

itmnwnA  aftCT  "CodC". 

(b)  RiOOO  INSUIANGS  IN  COUIBABO  RlV^ 

TuocamiLY.—Ttit  National  Flood  Inauranoe 
Act  of  1968  la  amended  by  inaotlng  the  fol- 
lowing aectlon  heading  for  aectlon   1333: 

"OOLOBABO  BIVB  fU>09WAT". 

(c)  FEIfA  TaxASUKT  Boaaowiwaa.- The 
third  aentence  of  aectlon  15(e)  of  the  Feder- 
al nood  Insurance  Act  of  1966  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  a  comma  after  "Code". 

sac   44L    PAD   HOVBDIG    DOnAtim   PMN3*AM 


(a)  In  Oinbul.- The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  (in  this  section 
referred  to  ss  the  "Secretary")  may  make 
grsnto  to.  or  (to  the  extent  of  smmmta  pro- 
vided In  appromiatlon  Acta)  enter  into  oon- 
traeta or  cooperative  agreementa  with.  State 
or  local  governmento  or  their  sgendes, 
public  or  private  iKinproftt  organisations  or 
institutions,  or  other  public  or  private  enti- 
tles that  are  formulating  or  carrying  out 
programs  to  prevent  or  eliminate  dlacrlml- 
natory  houstng  practices,  to  develop,  imple- 
ment, carry  out,  or  coordinate— 

(1)  programs  or  activities  designed  to 
obtain  enforcement  of  the  righta  granted  by 
tlUe  Vm  of  the  Act  of  April  11,  1968  (oom- 
monly  referred  to  as  the  OvQ  Righta  Act  of 
1968),  or  by  State  at  local  laws  that  provide 
rigiita  and  remedies  tor  alleged  discrimina- 
tory housing  practices  that  are  substantially 
equivalent  to  the  righta  and  remedies  pro- 
vided in  such  title  vm.  through  such  appro- 
priate Judicial  or  administrative  proceedings 
(IndwUng  InfOTmal  methods  of  oonferenoe. 
concOlatirai.  and  persuasion)  as  are  avaO- 
able  therefor,  and 

(2)  education  and  outreach  progrsma  de- 
signed to  Inform  the  iwblic  ooooerning 
righta  and  obligations  under  the  laws  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1). 

(b)  PaOOIAII  AnONISIBATION.- 

(1)  Not  lem  than  SO  days  before  providing 
a  grant  or  entering  into  any  contract  or  oo- 
operatlve  agreement  to  carry  out  aetlvttlea 
authorlaed  by  thla  aectlon.  the  Secretary 
ahaU  aubmlt  notification  ot  auch  propoeed 
grant,  contract,  or  cooperative  agreanent 
(Including  a  deecrlptlon  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  such  oontraeta)  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
wawMtiy  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Repreeentattves. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shaU  provide  to  the 
Committee  on  «»"M"g.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  ot  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Kmirtiig.  Finance  snd  Urban  Affairs  ot  the 
Houee  of  Representatives  a  quarterly  report 
that  summartaes  the  aetlvtties  fonded  under 
this  section  and  describes  the  geographical 
distribution  of  grsnts.  contracts,  or  coopera- 
tive sgreementa  funded  under  this  section. 

(c)  Rbbulations.- 


U4^V  TCB 


.r^.m^  in  1097 


Jttru^  in    19M 
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(1)  TIM  SMntanr  aliiiU  Imm  MOfa  Ntuta^ 
ttMH  M  aky  b*  BMMHry  to  tarry  out  ttie 
Muihli—  nf  thli  wntltm 

(S)  SoBh  nculktloiit  ■hall  tndada  provl- 
itaH  aofwnlnc  ■jplhMttnm  for  Mriitaae* 
nndir  **«^  grpM"".  and  ■boll  raqolra  ooob 
■ucfaopplkoaootoecpteto-  ..._„^ 

(A)  o  dOHripttaa  o<  tbo  oaMod  aetMtlM 
uimiwiil  to  bo  aadvtokan  by  tiM  appUeont. 
toaatlMr  wtth  tiM  ortlmotod  oo^  ond 
fPh^iHi*  for  fWDlitlnn  of  aueh  oettrttlao: 

(B)  o  ^merytMrn  of  Um  ozportanoo  of  the 
In  fomulotlDC  or  oortTlnc  out 
to  prorant  or  oltmhioto  dtecilml- 

(C)  ovmOoblo  Inlonnotkin.  teMihxWTH  itutf- 
IM  moda  bar  or  available  to  ttaa  appUoant.  in- 
itrr"-t  tho  nature  and  extant  of  dlanimt- 
natory  jMnw*"!  praetleaa  uouuiiliic  in  the 
■Mkaiml  iftfletliT"  where  the  appUeant  pro- 
peoaa  to  w?i¥*~*  tta  ■■laliiil  aottvltlee,  and 
the  leiatbaiitilp  of  aaA  oetlTltlea  to  aueh 


(e)  SoiMB.— The   demonctratlon    period 
Mithortaad  by  thla  aectlon  ihall  cloae  on 
r  M.  ItM. 


(D)  an  T-**~**-  of  aueh  other  public  or 
private  laaoureaa  aa  may  be  available  to 
■atat  the  propoaed  aotlvtttea: 

(B)  a  iliiiiliilliai  o<  iiiopoeed  prooadurea 
to  be  uaod  by  the  appUeant  for  monitoring 
fffn^lp/nt  and  evaluatlnc  reaulta  of  the  pro- 
poeed  aeUvtttea;  and 

(F)  any  addlttonal  Information  required 
by  tho  fleeretary. 

(S)  The  Secretary  ahall.  for  uae  durtnt  the 
danoiMtratlan  authorised  In  thla  section,  ea- 
tablldi  guldellnaa  for  teatlm  actlvltlea 
funded  under  the  private  enforoement  InlU- 
ottve  of  the  fair  bouainc  taUtlatJvea  program. 
The  puipoee  of  such  guldellnaa  ahaU  be  to 
euure  that  Inveatlgatlana  In  aupport  of  fair 
booatng  enforcement  effort!  deacrlbed  In 
■iitienftlfi  (aXl)  ahaU  develop  credible  and 
objeettve  evidence  of  dlKxtanlnatOTy  houaing 
praetleoa.  Such  gukteUnea  ihaU  apply  only 
to  aoiivitiea  funded  under  thla  aectlon.  shall 
not  be  ooiMtrued  to  limit  or  otherwlee  re- 
strict the  uee  of  facU  secured  through  teat- 
Ing  not  funded  under  this  section  In  any 
legal  proceeding  under  Federal  fair  bouBlng 
lava,  and  shall  not  be  uaed  to  reatrlct  Indl- 
vlduala  or  entttlea,  fpoinHHig  thoae  partici- 
pating In  the  fair  houaing  Inltlatlvea  pro- 
gram, from  punulng  any  right  or  remedy 
guaranteed  by  FMeral  law.  Within  6 
ny^ttM  of  the  cloae  of  the  demonstration 
period  authorlaed  In  this  aectlon.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  to  Congreas  the  Secre- 
tary^ evaluation  of  the  effecUveneas  of 
aueh  guldellnee  In  achieving  the  purpoees  of 
thto  section. 

(4)  Regulations  Isaued  under  thla  subeeo- 
tlon  shall  not  became  effective  prior  to  the 
OTpfratlim  of  M  daya  after  the  Secretary 
lisiMiiills  such  regulatlona.  In  the  form  such 
ragulatlons  are  Intended  to  be  pubUahed,  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  «»»«fc«»«g,  Finanoe  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  Bouse  of  Repreeentattves. 

(6)  The  Secretary  shaU  not  obUgate  or 
^J^yMtA  any  amount  under  this  section 
befoae  the  effective  date  of  the  regulaUons 
required  under  thla  subsection, 
(d)  Autwobhatiow  or  AnwonuATioira.— 
(1)  There  are  authorlaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provlslona  of  thla  aee- 
tlon.  Including  any  program  evaluatlona. 
$M0O.0O0  for  each  of  flacal  years  IMS  and 
1M«.  of  which  not  more  than  a.000.000  In 
■•efa  such  ftoeal  year  ahaU  be  for  the  private 
enforcement  Initiative  dsmonetratlon. 

(1)  Any  amounta  appropriated  under  this 
section  shall  remain  avallai>le  unto  expend- 
ed. 


«a  HBOLATOBT  AUnMNnT. 

(a)  DvaimBrr  or  Hoosnra  Aim  Ubbax 
DgvauvMBR.— Section  7(o)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  to  ftf''*^**^  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  a  quarterty 
baati,  timiMmlt  to  both  Commltteea  a  sum- 
mary (or.  upon  the  requeat  of  the  Chairman 
of  elUier  Committee,  a  copy)  of  each  notice. 
K.«H^««fc  or  mortgagee  letter  to  be  Isnied 
by  the  Secretary  not  lem  than  IS  days 
before  the  date  of  such  Issuance.". 

(b)  Fabmhm  Horn  AimuiiaraATioa.— Sec- 
Uon  SM  of  the  H'""-*"g  Act  of  1M0  is 
,P>t~*«.*  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection- 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  a  quarterty 
basla.  traiwnlt  to  both  Commltteea  referred 
to  In  subsection  (b)  a  summary  (or.  upon  the 
raquaat  of  the  Chairman  of  either  Commit- 
tee, a  copy)  of  each  notice,  handbook,  or 
mortgagee  letter  to  be  luued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  title  not  lem  than  IS  days 
before  the  date  of  such  Issuance.". 

44*.  COLLBCnON  OT  dBTAIN  DATA. 

(a)  In  OmnBAL.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  each  ooUect.  not 
lea  than  annually,  data  on  the  racial  and 
ethnic  characteristics  of  perscna  eligible  for, 
aasteted.  or  otherwise  benefiting  under  each 
community  development,  housing  assist- 
ance, and  mortgage  and  loan  insurance  and 
guarantee  program  administered  by  such 
Secretary.  Such  daU  may  be  collected  on  a 
building  by  buOdlng  basis  If  the  Secretary 
Involved  determines  such  collection  to  be 
appropriate. 

(b)  Rbpobts  to  Cowaoaa.— The  Secretary 
of  H<w^T«"g  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Secretary  of  AgrictUture  shall  each  include 
In  the  annual  report  of  such  Secretary  to 
the  Cm  Hires  a  summary  and  evaluation  of 
the  data  collected  by  such  Secretary  under 
subsection  (a)  during  the  preceding  year. 
aac  444.  itOTiir^'"  and  ocvgLomsm. 

(a)  AuTHoaiXATioa  or  AiraoraiATiows.— 
Section  SOI  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  second  and  third  sentences  and  In- 
serting the  foUowlnr  "There  are  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title 
$17,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1M8 
and  10«9.". 

(b)  AunnoiiAL  Rbxabcb  Paooatits  — 
Title  V  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  sections: 


(A)  by  striking  "or"  the  flrit  place  It  ap- 
[jiMjs.  and 

(B)  by  liwertlng  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  the  foUowtnr-  "■  mortgage  banking 
aobaidlary  of  a  bank  holding  company  or 
savings  and  loan  hokUng  company,  or  sav- 
ings and  loan  service  corporation  that  origi- 
nates or  purehasea  mortgage  loans". 

(3)  Sectlan  M4  of  the  Home  ICortgage  Dis- 
doeure  Act  of  1978  Is  *'««*»«'*«h  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  f  onowtng  new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  requlremenU  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  ahall  not  apply  with  reapect  to  mort- 
gage loana  that  are— 

"(1)  made  by  any  mortgage  banking  sub- 
sidiary of  a  bank  holding  company  or  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  company  or  by  any 
■avtiws  and  loan  service  corporation  that 
originates  or  purchases  mortgage  loans;  and 

"(3)  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  insur- 
ance under  title  I  or  11  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.". 

(S)  The  first  sentence  of  section  Sll  of  the 
Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1976  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "SO«(b)"  the  fol- 
lowing: "(and  for  each  mortgagee  making 
mortgage  loans  exempted  under  section 
M4(g))". 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  applicable  to  calendar  years  be- 
ginning after  December  Si.  1986. 

(b)  Raooaoa  oa  MoaroAoa  Loajis  Sbcuizd 
ST  PaoriBTT  OuTsna  MxnoPOLXTAii  Statis- 
tical AasAS.— SecUon  S04(aX3XB)  of  the 
Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1975  is 
amended  by  Inserting  ",  by  State."  after 
"paragraph  (1)". 

(c)  AvAiukBiuTT  or  DiacLOSuax  Statb- 
KXirrs.— Section  304(f)  of  the  Home  Mort- 
gage Disclosure  Act  of  1978  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Disclosure  statements  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public  at  such  central  de- 
poeltory  of  data  not  later  than  June  1  of  the 
year  following  the  calendar  year  on  which 
the  statements  are  based.". 

(d>  Kkgnwoii.— Section  309  of  the  Home 
Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1976  Is  amended 
by  striking  "$10,000,000"  and  inserting 
"$36,000,000". 

(e)  PxKiiAjnirr  Exmsioii  or  OnncRAL  Au- 
THoarrr.— The  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure 
Act  of  1976  is  amended  by  striking  secUon 
Six 

(f)  Stost  or  Data  Collbctioii  Raqoixx- 


"puBuc  noosnto  nnaoT  mrao' 
"Sac.  613.  In  carrying  out  activities  under 
secUon  601.  the  Secretary  shaU  develop  a 
system  that  may  be  uaed  by  public  housing 
agencies  to  monitor  energy  use  tn  public 
housing  projects  and  to  Identify  energy  con- 
servation improvonents  that  are  cost-effec- 
tive (taking  into  consideration  alternative  fi- 
nancing medumlsms). 


"Lowxa  COST  aoiLBiira  racnvouMias 
"Sac.  614.  In  carrying  out  activities  under 
section  601,  the  Secretary  shaU  conduct  re- 
search on  new  building  technologies  that 
are  designed  to  lower  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  single-  and  multi-family  housing.". 

nC  441.  WNO  HOnCACB  DIMXOgVU. 

(a)  ArwjCAanjTT  to  MowTOAax  BAmmro 
AmuATas.— 

(1)  Section  303(3)  of  the  Home  Mortgage 
Dladoaure  Act  of  1976  la  amended- 


(1)  The  Federal  Financial  Institutions  Ex- 
amination Council  ahall  conduct  a  study  to 
assees  the  following: 

(A)  The  eatlmated  cost  incurred  by  deposi- 
tory Institutions  for  the  preparation  and 
dissemination  of  disclosure  reports  pursuant 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Home  Mortgage 
Disclosure  Act  of  1976,  based  upon  the  re- 
sults an  independent  analysis  of  the  actual 
costs  Incurred  by  a  repreoentaUve  sample  of 
such  institutions  located  in  at  least  3  and 
not  more  than  6  metropolitan  statistical 
areas. 

(B)  The  estimated  usage  of  the  data  avail- 
able to  the  public  pursuant  to  the  Home 
Mortgage  DIaclaaure  Act  of  1976,  based 
upon  the  results  of  a  survey  of  both  direct 
and  indirect  usage  of  such  daU  over  a  13- 
month  period  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(C)  The  obstacles  to  the  usage  by  the 
public  of  the  daU  made  available  pursuant 
to  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of 
1978  and  recommendallnna  for  acUon  to  be 
taken  by  the  Federal  financial  institutions 
regulatory  agencies  to  increase  public 
awareness  about  the  availability  of  such 


(D)  The  effeettveneaa  of  the  Home  Mort- 
gage Diedosure  Act  of  1978  and  the  In- 
■taaoea  and  tanpaet  of  the  overlap  of  such 
Act  and  tta  Implementtng  regulations  vrtth 
the  Community  Rdnveatment  Act  of  1977 
and  title  vm  of  Public  Law  90-384  (com- 
monly known  aa  the  Fair  Hwiising  Act)  and 
their  tamriementtng  regulatioaa  and  other 
laws  and  regulations  affecting  consumer 
secsss  to  ho»islng  finance. 

(3)  The  Counefl  shall  submit  a  report  on 
the  results  of  such  a  study  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  36  months  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 


.  44a  ODONBUMa 

(a)  NonriCATioa  or  Coumauiio  Sotv- 
tGaB.-Section  106(a)  of  the  Hwiaing  and 
Ulban  Development  Act  of  1968  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  rertealgnBting  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4);  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  Seoetary  shall  take  such  actions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  Inform  tenants  and 
homeowners  of  the  availability  of  counsel- 
ing services  under  this  subsection.". 

(b)  AuTHoaixATioa  op  ArPBOPaiAnom.- 
SecUon  106(aX4)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968  (aa  so  redealgnated 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  Is  amended 
by  striking  "fiscal  year  1984"  and  Inserting 
"fiscal  years  1988  and  1989". 

BBC  447.  HBMAN  AlkA  mOOHk. 

For  purposes  of  calculating  the  median 
Income  for  any  area  that  Is  not  within  a 
metropolitan  statistical  area  (as  eatabUahed 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget) 
for  programs  under  title  I  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974, 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  the 
National  Housing  Act.  or  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  (as  appropriate)  shaU 
use  whichever  of  the  following  Is  higher 

(1)  the  median  Income  of  the  county  In 
which  the  area  Is  located;  or 

(3)  the  median  Income  of  the  entire  non- 
metropolitan  area  of  the  State, 
nc  44a  MANurAcnmkD  hodhnc  ooNsnwc- 

TION  AND  SAPnr  arANDABDS. 

SecUon  604  of  the  NaUonal  Manufactured 
Housing  Construction  and  Safety  Standards 
Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsecUon: 

"(1X1)  The  Federal  manufactured  home 
construcUon  and  safety  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  under  thla  secUon 
shaU  Include  energy  oonservaUon  standards 
in  accordance  with  this  subsecUon. 

"(3)  The  energy  conservaUon  standards 
established  under  this  subaecUon  shall  be 
requirements  relating  to  construcUon  of  a 
manufactured  home  that  ensure  that  Its 
thermal  performance  Is  equivalent  to  such 
performance  required  of  newly  constructed 
single-family  homes  Insured  under  UUe  n  of 
the  National  Houaing  Act.". 

iaC  44a  LBAD-BA8D  PAINT  POISONING  PgCVgN- 
TiON. 

Section  302  of  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poi- 
soning PrevenUon  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inaertlng  "(a)"  after  the  secUon  des- 
ignation; and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(bXI)  The  provisions  of  this  subsecUon 
shall  apply  to  any  application  for  mortgage 
Insurance  on  a  1-  to  4-famlly  dwelling  to  be 
Insured  under  Utle  n  of  the  NaUonal  Hous- 
ing Act. 

"(3)  The  mortgagee  shall  be  reaponalble 
for  providing  a  brochure  to  a  mortgagor 


purchasing  houatng  oooatnicted  prior  to 
1978  at  or  before  aettlement  The  brochure 
shall  be  developed  by  the  National  Institute 
of  BuUdlng  Sdenoes  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Devetopment  not  later 
than  180  daya  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
moit  of  the  Hroislng,  Community  Develop- 
ment, and  Homeleaaneas  Preventicm  Act  of 
1987,  and  shall  outline  the  haaards  repre- 
sented by  lead-based  paint  that  may  be 
present  In  housing  constructed  prior  to 
1978.  and  provide  reoommendations  for  ap- 
propriate abatement  techniques  for  lead- 
baaed  paint. 

"(3)  Any  mortgagor  who  leases  housing 
subject  to  paragraph  (3)  to  another  person 
shall  be  remwnalble  for  providing  a  bro- 
chure to  the  iKoapecUve  tenant  prior  to  the 
signing  of  any  lease. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  Impoae  a  fine  or 
administrative  sanctions  aa  any  person  who 
falls  to  provide  a  brochure  required  under 
paragraph  (3)  or  (3).  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  appropriate. 

"(c)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  with 
reapect  to  all  housing  subject  to  this  section. 
The  report  shall  Include  the  reoommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  for  further  admlnis- 
traUve  and  legislative  actions  to  carry  out 
this  section.", 
sac  4ia  DKLcnoN  or  maxdicm  psb  roa  nnaa. 

STATC  LAND  SALka  BBCmSATION. 

Section  1408(b)  of  the  InteraUte  Land 
Sales  Full  Disclosure  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "a  fee,  not  In  excess  of 
$1,000."  and  inserting  "a  reasonable  fee,"; 

(3)  by  striking  "Secretary,  which  fees  may 
be  used  by  the  Secretary"  and  Inserting  the 
following:  "Secretary.  The  Secretary  may 
uae  these  fees":  and 

(3)  by  striking  "such  expenses  as  are  paid" 
and  Inserting  "aU  expenses  paid". 
sac  tti.  wscBLLANaooB  paocaAiis  tbchnical 

AlOCNDIfKNTB. 

(a)  HUD  AmcnnsTXATivx  Pbovisions.— 

(1)  Section  603(a)  of  the  Houaing  Act  of 
1948  Is  amended  by  striking  the  fourth  sen- 
tence. 

(2)  Section  603(b)  of  the  Houaing  Act  of 
1948  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "United  States  Houaing 
Authority"  each  place  It  appears  and  insert- 
ing "Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urtwn  Devel- 
opment"; and 

(B)  by  striking  "the  Authority"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  "the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Developmoit". 

(3)  Section  603(cX3)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1948  Is  amended  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end. 

(b)  AmruAL  RxroKT  or  SacaziAKT.— Sec- 
tion 803  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1084  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  section 
heading: 

"AinniAL  azPOKT  or  ssckktaxt". 

(c)  EmoMrr  CoirsxavAnoH  ni  Nxw  Build- 
uraa.— Section  303(11)  of  the  Enogy  Con- 
aervation  Standards  for  New  Buildings  Act 
of  1976  Is  amended  by  striking  "Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development"  and  in- 
serting "Secretary  of  Energy". 

(d)  Wkathibizatioii  AsaisTAHcx.— Section 
413(9X0)  of  the  Energy  (Tonaervation  In  Ex- 
IsUng  Buildings  Act  of  1976  is  amended  by 
striking  the  first  comma  after  "determine". 

(e)  Natiomal  iNBiiiuia  or  Buildihg  Sci- 
Kircxs.— 

(1)  Sectitm  809(gX4)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  Is 
smended  by  striking  "and  lU"  and  Inserting 
"of  Its". 

(3)  SecUon  809(h)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Devdopment  Act  of   1974  Is 


amended  by  atriUnc  "pneeedlivr  In  the 
laat  aentence  and  inaertlng  "iaeeedliig". 

(f)  Rbal  Bbtatb  SanLaHBR  Paocaapaaa.- 

Section  8(cX8)  of  the  Real  Brtate  Settle- 
ment Procedures  Act  of  1974  Is  "»—»«<*«*  br 
striking  "clause  4(B)"  and  Inaertlng  "clause 
(4XB)". 

(g)  H(MfB  MoBTSAOK  DiscioaDax.— Soctlon 
304(aXl)  of  the  Home  Mortgage  Dladoaure 
Act  of  1978  U  amended  by  striking  "at  at" 
and  Inserting  "at". 

TTHS  y— KNTERPBISB  ZONE 
DEVELOniENT 


sac  isi.  DaaK»AnoN  op  i 
(a)  DaaioiuTioii  or  Zoins.- 

(I)  Dafuniioa.- For  purpoaaa  of  thla  aec- 
tlon. the  term  "enterprise  aone"  meana  any 
area  that— 

(A)  Is  nominated  by  <Mie  or  more  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  State  or  States  In  wfaidi 
It  is  located  for  designation  as  an  enterprise 
sone  (in  this  section  referred  to  as  a  "nomi- 
nated area");  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  of  Hoiiaing  and  Uriian 
Development  dealgnatea  aa  an  enten>riae 
aone,  after  consultatitm  with— 

(i)  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture.  Com- 
merce, Labor,  and  the  Treaaury.  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  the  Admlnlatzator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration:  and 

(II)  In  the  caae  of  an  area  on  an  Indian  res- 
ervation, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(3)  NuMBXB  OP  oeanaiAxioaa.— 

(A)  In  oaanai.  —The  Secretary  of  Hooa- 
Ing  and  Urban  Development  may  dealgnat^ 
not  more  than  100  nominated  areas  as  en- 
terprise aones. 

(B)  Mnnmnt  maioaATioii  in  rusal 
AXXAa.— Of  the  areas  designated  under 
clause  (1),  not  less  than  %  shall  be  areaa 
that— 

(i)  are  within  a  local  government  Jurisdic- 
tion or  Jurladk^tiona  with  a  ptHNilatlan  of 
leas  than  SO.OOO  (as  determined  under  the 
most  recent  census  data  available); 

(U)  are  outside  of  a  metrcvolitan  statisti- 
cal area  (as  designated  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget);  at 

(ill)  that  are  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  to  be  rural  anaa. 

(3)  AaXAS  OBSiaNAI^  aABBS  aOLILT  ON 
DBCaZB  or  POVORT.— 

(A)  In  oknbul.— Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B),  the  Secretary  shall  deatg- 
nate  the  nominated  areas  with  the  highest 
average  ranking  with  respect  to  the  criteria 
set  forth  In  subparagraphs  (C),  (D).  and  (E) 
of  subsection  (cX3).  For  purpoaea  of  the  pre- 
ceding aentence,  an  area  shall  be  ranked 
within  each  such  criterion  on  the  baala  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  area  exceeds  such 
criterion,  with  the  area  that  exceeds  such 
criterion  by  the  greatest  amount  given  the 
highest  ranking. 

(B)  EXCXPTION  WBBRS  INAIiaQUATS  OOUBai 

OP  ACTION,  BTC.— An  arca  ahall  not  be  desig- 
nated under  subparagraph  (A)  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  course  of  action 
with  reapect  to  such  area  Is  Inadequate. 

(C)  SKPABAIX    application  ~T0    aUXAL    AND 

OTHxa  AKXAa.— Subparagraph  (A)  ahall  be 
applied  aeparately  with  reapect  to  areaa  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (3XB)  and  to  other 


(4)  LxMiTAnoN  ON  DiaiaiATiONa.- 
(A)  Publication  op  aaBULATiOBa.- Before 
deaignatlng  any  area  as  an  enterprise  aone, 
the  Secretary  shaU  i»>escrlbe  by  regulatian 
not  later  than  4  months  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  after  oonaulta- 
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bMMd  on  Um  eritarte 
UHixtxiam.— TiM    Beeratary 


I  only  dntaw  Um  M-mooUi  partod 
,.___^  on  Um  iBtar  o«— 

<1)  tte  Ut  day  of  Om  Ut  bodUi  foUowtaic 
Um  aoBUk  in  whleta  Um  eff  mUv«  date  of 
Um  NcnlatlaH  diaeribad  in  ntaparacnph 
UOoecnneor 

(ii)Jaiyi.iMT. 

(C)  ram —HI  1 1  Mna.-The  BaercUnr 
■ban  not  BHka  any  dMicnatlon  undar  para^ 

(1)  Um  local  ■ofammanta  and  Um  State  in 
whleb  tlM  ntimtmi*— *  area  ia  loeated  have 
UMantlMitty— 

(I)  to  wninatt  aoeb  ana  for  d— Ignatlwi 
aa  an  antatprlao  aone; 

(II)  to  BMko  tlM  State  and  kxal  oommlt- 
■MOta  nndw  MbaaettoD  (d):  and 

(m)  to  ptovlda  aaronmnaa  Mttetactory  to 
tiM  Seeratary  that  nich  oommltmenta  will 
bafolflUad: 

(tl)  a  r~-*~**^  therefor  la  lubmlttod  in 
f^i«»K  k  ffi(»^.>»»  and  tn  auch  fonn.  and  oon- 
taliM  audi  tnf  ofinatlan.  aa  the  Secretary 
ahaD  by  raculatloB  preaolbe; 

(ill)  the  Secretary  detennlnea  that  any  in- 
ftamatlnn  tumlahed  la  reaaonahly  accurate; 


(It)  the  State  and  local  govemmenta  certi- 
fy that  no  portion  of  the  area  nominated  la 
alnwty  tadiided  in  an  entenMlae  aone  or  in 
an  area  otherwtoe  nominate  to  be  an  enter- 


(S)  HoamuTiaai  raocaaa  roa  miAii 
vanoan.— In  the  caae  of  a  nominated  area 
on  an  Indian  luamatlon.  the  icetuiatlon 
govetntnc  body  (aa  detennlnad  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior)  ahaU  lie  dtaiuiert  to  be 
both  the  State  and  local  govemmenU  with 
reapeet  to  auch  area. 

(b)  Pbuoo  roa  Wmich  DHnauTioii  la  ni 


(1)  I>  oaaBUL.— Any  deatgnatlon  of  an 
area  aa  an  enterprlae  imie  ahall  remain  In 
effect  dnrlnc  the  poiod  bectamlnc  on  the 
date  of  the  ihalmatlnn  and  ending  on  the 
earUeatof— 

(A)  December  11  of  the  94th  calendar  year 
foDowinc  the  i^««~«»i-  year  in  which  auch 


(B)  the  termination  date  rtealgnatful  by 
the  State  and  local  govemmenU  aa  provided 
for  in  their  nomination  purauant  to  aubaec- 
tkn  (aXiXCXUn  or 

(C)  the  date  the  Secretary  revokea  auch 
-*— *r^**~'  under  paragraph  (3). 

(1)  Rsvocanoa  or  oaaiaitATioii.— The  Sec- 
retary, after  cooaultatlon  with  the  offldala 
ilaaiillirnl  tn auboeetlon  (aXlXB)  and  a  hear- 
txm  on  the  raoord  tnTolvlnc  offldala  of  the 
State  or  local  goTemment  inrolTed.  may 
revoke  the  deaignatloa  of  an  area  U  the  Sec- 
retary determtnaa  that  the  local  govern- 
ment or  the  State  In  which  tt  la  located  la 
not  oomplytnc  aubotantially  with  the  State 
MMi  local  oommltmenta  inirauant  to  aubaeo- 

tk»  (d).  

(e)  Aaaa  awb  Klxoibiutt  Raounamwra.— 

(1)  la  OBnaAL.— The  Secretary  may  make 

a  rtraJgnatlnn  of  any  nominated  area  under 

aubaeotloa  (aXl)  only  If  it  meete  the  re- 

qulremento  of  paragrapba  (3)  and  (3). 


BaoRimMMRa. — A    nominated 
Um  requiramento  of  thla  para^ 

gnphlf- 

(A)  the  area  ia  within  the  Jarladletlan  of 
the  local  government; 

(B)  the  boundary  of  the  araa  la  eonttaui- 
oua;and 

(C)  the  araa- 

(i)  bM  a  population,  aa  determined  by  the 
date  available,  of  not 


(I)  4.000  if  any  portion  of  auch  area  (other 
Umn  a  runU  area  deeorlbeil  in  aubaectlon 
(aXIXBKD)  la  looatod  within  a  matropoUtan 
atattatloal  area  (aa  (Valgnatml  by  the  Dlrec- 
ter  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget)  with  a  population  of  M.OOO  or 
more;  or 

(II)  1.000  in  any  other  caae;  or 

(11)  to  enttrtfy  within  an  Indian  reaerva- 
Uon  (aa  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior).  

(3)  bramuTT  laQunuMaa i a— For  pur- 
poaea  of  paragraph  (1),  a  nominated  area 
meeto  the  reqolremente  of  thla  paragraph  if 
Um  State  and  local  govemmente  in  which  it 
to  located  certify  and  the  Secretary,  after 
auch  review  of  aupporttng  date  aa  he  deema 
appropriate.  aooepU  auch  certification, 
that— 

(A)  the  area  to  one  of  pervaalTe  poverty, 
unemployment,  and  general  dtotreaa; 

(B)  the  area  to  loeated  wholly  within  the 
J\irladlctlan  of  a  local  government  that  to  eli- 
gible for  Federal  aaaletanre  under  aeetlon 
113  of  the  Houaing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1074.  aa  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  thto  Act; 

(C)  the  unemployment  rate,  aa  determined 
by  the  appropriate  available  data,  waa  not 
leaa  than  l.S  thnea  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  that  period; 

(D)  the  poverty  rate  (aa  determined  by  the 
moat  recent  cenaua  date  available)  for  each 
populoua  oenaua  tract  (or  where  not  traeted. 
Um  equivalent  county  dlvtoion  aa  defined  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Cenaua  for  the  purpoee  of 
deftning  poverty  areaa)  within  the  area  waa 
not  leaa  than  30  percent  for  the  period  to 
which  auch  date  relate;  and 

(E)  the  area  meeU  at  leaat  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing criteria: 

(I)  Not  leaa  than  70  percent  of  the  houae- 
holcto  living  in  the  area  have  tncomea  below 
80  percent  of  the  median  Income  of  houae- 
hokto  of  the  local  government  (determined 
In  the  aame  manner  aa  under  section 
llMbXS)  of  the  Houaing  and  Commimlty 
Development  Act  of  1074). 

(II)  The  population  of  the  area  decreaaed 
by  30  percent  or  more  between  1070  and 
IMO  (aa  determined  from  the  moat  recent 
cenaua  available). 

(4)  BuomuTT  aamnasMBm  roa  bubal 
AXBAa.— For  purpoaea  of  paragraph  (1).  a 
nominated  area  that  to  a  rural  area  de- 
acrlbed  tn  aubaecUon  (aXSXB)  meete  the  re- 
qulremente  of  paragraph  (S)  if  the  State 
and  local  govemmente  tn  wlilch  it  ia  located 
certify  and  the  Secretary,  after  such  review 
of  aupportlng  date  aa  he  deema  appropriate, 
aocepte  auch  oertlflcatioo.  that  the  area 


(A)  the  criteria  let  forth  In  subparagrapha 
(A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (8);  and 

(B)  not  leaa  than  one  of  the  criteria  aet 
forth  in  the  other  aubparagrapha  of  para- 
graph (3). 

(d)  RaquiBBB  Statb  ass  Local  ComiiT- 


(1)  III  oHnauu.— No  nominated  area  ahaU 
be  deaignated  aa  an  enterprlae  lone  unleaa 
the  l^K^i  government  and  the  State  In 
which  It  to  located  agree  tn  wrlUng  that. 


during  any  period  during  which  the  area  la 
an  enterprlae  aooe.  auch  govemmente  will 
follow  a  ^pedflad  oouiae  of  action  deaignatr 
ed  to  reduce  the  vartoua  burdena  bome  by 
employera  or  emi^oyeea  In  auch  area.  A 
couzae  of  action  ahaU  not  be  treated  aa 
meeting  the  requlremente  of  thto  paragraph 
unleaa  the  oourae  of  action  Include  provi- 
aioiM  deacribed  tn  not  leaa  than  4  of  the  aub- 
paragrapha of  paragraph  (3). 

(3)  CouBSB  OP  Acnoa.— The  oourae  of 
action  under  paragraph  (1)  may  l>e  Imple- 
mented by  Iwth  auch  govemmente  and  pri- 
vate nongovenunental  enUtiea,  may  be 
funded  from  proceeda  of  any  program  ad- 
mlniatered  by  the  Secretary  of  Houaing  and 
Urban  Devdopment  or  of  any  program  ad- 
mlntotered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  UUe  V  of  the  Houaing  Act  of  1049, 
and  may  Include,  but  to  not  limited  to— 

(A)  a  reduction  of  tax  ratea  or  feea  apply- 
ing within  the  enterprlae  aone; 

(B)  an  Increaae  tn  the  level  of  pul>Iic  aerv- 
loea.  or  In  the  efficiency  of  the  delivery  of 
public  aervlcea.  within  the  enterprlae  aone: 

(C)  aetloiw  to  reduce,  remove,  almpllfy,  or 
atreamllne  paperwork  requlremente  within 
the  enterprlae  aone; 

(D)  Involvement  in  the  program  by  public 
authorlUea  or  private  enUtiea.  organlxa- 
tlona,  neighborhood  aaaodatlona.  and  com- 
munity groupa.  particularly  thoae  within 
the  nominated  area.  Including  a  written 
commitment  to  provide  jolaa  and  job  train- 
ing for,  and  technical,  ftnanrlal,  or  other  aa- 
■Ittaiy  to,  employer*,  employeea,  and  real- 
dente  of  the  nominated  area; 

(B)  the  giving  of  apedal  preference  to  con- 
traetora  owned  and  operated  by  memt>era  of 
any  minority;  and 

(F)  the  gift  (or  aale  at  below  fair  market 
value)  of  aurplua  land  In  the  enterprlae  aone 
to  neighborhood  organiaUona  agreeing  to 
operate  a  buatneaa  on  the  land. 

(3)  Raooowmoa  or  rA«T  aifuaia- In  eval- 
uating oouraea  of  action  agreed  to  by  any 
Stete  or  local  government,  the  Secretary 
«h^i  take  Into  account  the  paat  efforte  of 
auch  State  or  local  government  in  reducing 
the  vartoua  Imrdena  lx>me  by  employera  and 
employeea  In  the  area  Involved. 

(4)  PaoBiBxnoa  or  AaauTAiKX  roa  anai- 
maa  BBLocAnom.— 

(A)  In  OBinBAi.— The  oourae  of  acUon  Im- 
plemented under  paragraph  (1)  may  not  In- 
clude any  action  to  aaatot— 

(I)  any  eetabllahment  relocating  from  one 
area  to  another  area;  or 

(II)  any  subcontractor  whose  purpoee  is  to 
dlveat,  or  whoae  economic  auoceaa  U  depend- 
ent upon  dlveatlng.  any  other  contractor  or 
sutKootractor  of  any  contract  cuatomarlly 
performed  by  auch  other  contractor  or  aub- 
oontractor. 

(B)  CxcBTioM.— The  llmltaUona  eatab- 
llabed  In  aubparagraph  (A)  ahall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  aaalarance  for  the  expan- 
sion of  an  existing  iMiaineaa  enUty  through 
the  eetabllahment  of  a  new  Inanch.  affiliate, 
or  subsidiary  If  the  Secretary— 

(I)  finds  that  the  eetabllahment  of  the  new 
branch,  affiliate,  or  subaldlary  will  not 
reault  In  an  Increaae  In  unemployment  In 
the  area  of  original  locaUon  or  In  any  other 
area  where  the  eztoting  budneaa  enUty  oon- 
ducu  buatneaa  operaUona;  and 

(II)  haa  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  new 
bnneh,  affiliate,  or  subaldlary  to  being  ea- 
tabliahed  with  the  Intention  of  cloalng  down 
the  operaUona  of  the  existing  buatneaa 
enUty  In  the  area  of  lu  original  location  or 
tn  any  other  area  where  the  existing  buat- 

enUty  conducte  buatneaa  operaUona. 


(e)  Dmwiimn ^For  purpoaea  of  thto  aee- 


(1)  OovBunoDR.— If  more  than  one  gov- 
enunent  aeaka  to  nominate  an  area  aa  an  en- 
tofprtoe  aone.  any  reference  to,  or  require- 
ment of.  thto  aeetlon  ahall  apply  to  all  such 
govammante 

(3)  Local  aommiBrr.- The  tenn  "local 
gtammt  iitw^rfct."  moana — 

(A)  any  county,  city.  town,  townahlp. 
partoh.  village,  or  other  general  purpoae  po- 
UUcal  aubdtviaion  of  a  State; 

(B)  any  oombination  of  political  aubdtvi- 
atoOB  deacribed  in  subparagraph  (A)  recog- 
niwd  by  the  Seeretarr.  and 

(C)  the  Dtotrlet  of  C^olumbia. 

(3)  SacBRABT.- The  term  "Secretary" 
meana  the  Secretary  of  Houaing  and  Urban 
Development. 

(4)  Statb.— The  term  "State"  incliidee 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  lalaixk,  Ouam. 
American  f>mrnt»  the  Northern  Mariana  la- 
landa.  and  any  other  poaaeaaion  of  the 
United  Statea 

BKX  fat.  KVALOATION  AND  BBPOBTINO  ■BQUIBB- 


Not  later  than  the  doae  of  the  4th  calen- 
dar year  after  the  year  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Houaing  and  Urban  Development 
tint  dfa1gnat<w  areaa  aa  enterprlae  lonea, 
and  at  the  doae  of  each  4th  calendar  year 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  ahall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congreea  a  rei>ort  cm  the  ef- 
f  ecte  of  auch  deaignaUon  In  accompltohlng 
the  purpoaea  of  thla  UUe. 

BK.    m.    DflBACnON    WITH    OIHU    PSDKBAL 


(a)  CooBoxiunoM  With  Rblocatio*  Aa- 
aiBTAiKX.- The  deaignaUon  of  an  enterprlae 
aone  under  aeetlon  SOI  ahall  not— 

(1)  conaUtute  approval  of  a  Federal  or  fed- 
erally aaaiated  program  or  project  (within 
the  meaning  of  the  Uniform  RriocaUon  Am- 
aiatanoe  and  Real  Property  AoqutotUon  Poll- 
dee  Act  of  1970  (42  UJ3.C.  4001  et  seq.);  or 

(2)  enUUe  any  person  displaced  from  real 
property  located  In  such  zone  to  any  rlghte 
or  any  beneflte  under  such  Act. 

(b)  EimanuBB  Zoiraa  Tbbatbd  Aa  Labob 
SuxTLUs  Abbas.— Any  area  that  to  deaignat- 
ed aa  an  enterprise  aone  under  aeetion  601 
ahall  be  treated  for  all  purpoeee  imder  Fed- 
eral law  aa  a  labor  surplus  area. 

sac  M*.  WAivnt  o*  HooincAiiON  op  housing 

AND      (XMOIUNITT       DKVILOPlfBm' 
BUUS  IN  KNTntPUSB  HMOS. 


(a)  In  Obiibbal.— Upon  the  written  requeat 
of  the  govemmente  that  deaignated  and  ap- 
proved an  area  that  has  lieen  deaignated  as 
an  enterprise  aone  under  section  601.  the 
Secretary  of  Houaing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (or,  with  reapect  to  any  rule  toaued 
under  UUe  V  of  the  Houaing  Act  of  1949, 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultun)  may.  In  order 
to  further  the  )ob  creaUon.  community  de- 
velopment, or  economic  revttalisaUon  objec- 
Uvea  of  the  aone.  waive  or  modify  all  or  part 
of  any  rule  that  the  Secretary  haa  authority 
to  promulgate,  aa  auch  rule  pertalna  to  the 
carrying  out  of  projecta,  acUvlUea.  or  under- 
♦"""f  within  the  aone. 

(b)  LnoTATioB.- No  provlaion  of  thto  aec- 
tkm  may  be  construed  to  authorise  the  Sec- 
retary to  waive  or  modify  any  rule  adopted 
to  carry  out  a  atatute  or  ExecuUve  order 
that  prohlbita.  or  the  purpoae  of  irtiich  to  to 
protect  peraona  agatnat.,  diacrtmination  on 
the  baato  of  race,  color,  religion,  aex.  marital 
statua.  national  origin,  age,  or  handicap. 

(c)  SuBMzaaiOH  or  RaquxaT*.- A  requeat 
under  aubaecUon  (a)  shall  specify  the  rule 
or  rules  to  t>e  waived  or  modified  and  the 
dunge  propoaed.  and  ahall  briefly  deacribe 
why  the  '•Hmw^  would  promote  the  achieve- 


ment of  the  Job  creation,  oommunity  devd- 
opment.  or  «««»'^'™«^  revitallBaUon  objeo- 
Uvea  of  the  enterprise  aone.  If  a  requeat  to 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
requeating  govemmente  ahall  aend  a  copy  of 
the  requeat  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  at  the  Ume  the  requeat 
to  made. 

(d)  CowamauTiON  or  Raqpsaia- In  con- 
aidering  a  request,  the  Secretary  ahall  wd^ 
the  extent  to  whleb  the  propoaed  change  to 
UlEely  to  furtbo'  Job  creation,  community 
development,  or  econoaaic  revitallaaUon 
within  the  enterprlae  aone  against  the  effect 
the  change  to  likely  to  bave  on  the  underly- 
ing purpoaea  of  applicable  atatutea  In  the 
geographic  area  that  would  be  affected  by 
the  change.  The  Secretary  shaU  approve  the 
requeat  whenever  the  Seoetary  ftaida.  In  the 
dlacreUon  of  the  Secretary,  that  the  public 
Interest  that  the  mxiposed  cdiance  would 
aerve  in  furthering  auch  Job  creation,  com- 
munity development  or  economic  revltallxa- 
tion  outweigha  the  public  interest  that  con- 
tinuation of  the  rule  unchanged  would  aerve 
tn  furthering  auch  underlying  purpoaea.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  request  to 
waive  or  modify  a  rule  if  that  waiver  or 
modification  would— 

(1)  directly  violate  a  statutory  require- 
ment; or 

(2)  be  likely  to  preaent  a  algniflcant  risk  to 
the  puldlc  health,  induding  environmental 
health  or  safety. 

(e)  NoncB  or  Dibatpbovai.- If  a  requeat  to 
diaapproved.  the  Secretary  shall  inform  the 
requesting  govemmente  In  writing  of  the 
reaaons  therefor  and  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  work  with  such  govem- 
mente to  devdop  an  altemaUve.  consistent 
with  the  standards  contained  In  subsection 
(d). 

(f)  Pbbiod  fob  Dbzbbminatiob.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  dtocharce  the  re«>onsIbillties  of 
the  Secretary  under  thto  section  In  an  expe- 
ditious manner,  and  shall  make  a  determi- 
nation on  reqiMste  not  later  than  90  days 
after  their  receti>t. 

(g)  Appucablb  Pbocbddbxb.- a  waiver  or 
modification  of  a  rule  under  subsecUon  (a) 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a  rule,  rule- 
making, or  regulaUon  under  chapter  6  of 
Utle  8.  United  Statea  Code.  To  facilitate 
reaching  a  dedaion  on  any  requested  waiver 
or  modlflcaUon,  the  Secretary  may  seek  the 
views  of  Interested  parttea  and.  If  the  viewa 
are  to  be  aought.  determine  how  they 
should  be  obtained  and  to  what  extent.  If 
any.  they  should  lie  taken  into  account  in 
considering  the  request  The  Secretary  sball 
pubUah  a  notice  tn  the  Federal  Register 
stating  any  waiver  or  modification  of  a  rale 
under  thto  section. 

(h)  Bpfbct  or  SxnaBQnBNT  Ambmdicbnt  op 
Rulbb.— In  the  event  that  the  Secretary 
propoaea  to  amend  a  rule  for  which  a  waiver 
or  modification  under  thto  secUon  to  In 
effect,  the  Secretary  ahall  not  change  the 
watver  or  modification  to  impose  additional 
requlremente  unless  the  Secretary  deto*- 
minea.  consistent  with  standards  ocmtained 
tn  subsection  (d),  that  such  acUon  to  neces- 
sary. 

(i)  EzFiBATioN  or  Waivbu  and  Modipica- 
tiobs.- No  waiver  or  modification  of  a  rule 
under  thto  aeetion  ahall  remain  in  e'lect  for 
a  longer  period  than  the  period  for  which 
the  enterpriae  aone  deaignaUon  ranains  In 
effect  for  the  area  hi  which  the  waiver  or 
modlflcaUan  aivllea 

(J)  DspuiinoBa- For  purpoaea  of  thto  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  RULB.— The  term  "rule"  means— 

(A)  any  rule  as  defined  In  section  661(4)  of 
UUe  6.  United  Statea  Code:  or 


(B)  any  ndeaaaklng  eondncted  on  the 
reoord  after  opportunity  for  an  agency 
hearing  pursuant  to  aecUons  868  and  687  of 
such  Utle  6. 

(2)  Sbcbbtabt.- The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Ho<islng  snd  Uriwn 
Development  or.  with  reepeet  to  any  rule 
issued  under  Utle  V  of  the  Hwising  Aet  of 
1949.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


f«a  oooiDiNATiON  or 


ANDDBBAN 

INI 


Section  3  of  the  DepartoMnt  of  WMMiny 
and  Urban  Development  Act  to  "■'*'"*«^  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  f  oUowlnc  new  subseo- 
tlon: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  ShsU— 

"(1)  promote  the  coordlnattmi  of  aU  pro- 
grams under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  are  carried  on  within  an  enterprise 
sone  desifnated  punuant  to  seetton  601  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1987; 

"(2)  expedite,  to  the  greatest  extent  possi- 
ble, the  omalderatlon  of  appllcatlona  for 
programs  referred  to  In  paragraidi  (1) 
through  the  oonaolidaUon  of  forms  or  otb- 
erwtoe:and 

"(3)  provide,  whenever  possible,  for  the 
consolidation  of  polodlc  reiwrte  required 
under  programs  referred  to  In  paragraidi  (1) 
Into  one  summary  report  submitted  at  such 
Interrato  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tory.". 

iSS.  OOOBMNAnON  WITH  CDBG  AND  UDAO 


Itjs  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
amounte  provided  under  the  community  de- 
vdopment  btodi  grant  and  urban  devdop- 
ment  action  grant  programs  under  tttle  I  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  shall  not  be  reduced  in  any 
flacal  year  In  which  the  provlsians  of  thto 
ttUeire  In  effect 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Wtlzb 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [BCr.  Wtub]  is  recognised 
for  10  minutes  In  support  of  his  substi- 
tute.    

Mr.  wniK  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ad- 
ministration has  identified  at  least  40 
serious  disagreements  with  HJl.  4, 
some  of  which,  may  I  say.  were  Just 
taken  care  of  with  the  amendments  of- 
fered en  bloc  by  the  chainnan  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  frcnn 
Texas  [Bftr.  OohzalbI.  There  are  at 
least  10  other  provisions  which  will 
most  likely  result  in  a  Presidential 
veto  if  included  in  a  bill  which  ocnnes 
to  tUs  desk.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  gentlewcnnan  from  New  Jersey 
[Mrs.  RouKBCA].  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee, along  with  the  goitleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rnxsl,  the 
gentleman  frcnn  Texas  [Mr.  Bua- 
LRTl.  the  gentlonan  from  Dlnois  [Mr. 
MicHBL],  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  liOTT],  and  I  are  offering 
this  substitute.  We  want  a  biU  to  be 
passed  by  the  House  and  by  the 
Senate  and  sent  to  the  President's 
desk  which  the  President  can  be  ea- 
couraged  to  sign. 

I  could  not  suggest  to  the  President 
that  he  sign  ELR.  4  in  its  present  f  (um. 
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FInt  of  all.  It  voukl  oock  almoat  $16 
bmkm  uid  prarld*  only  1ST.044  inere- 
■nantal  new  nntti.  HiIb  fundtnt  l«v«l. 
may  I  mctest.  la  atm  ter  In  essMi  of 
that  which  li  DMMnry  to  meet  the 
Omnm-RiMtauuii  deflelt  reductkm  tar- 


Our  suhatttttte  would  iwovlde  for 
iaa,a6  aaaMad  houalnt  family  unlta. 
new  habitable  famOy  unlta.  Thla  ia 
ll.a00  more,  at  a  ooat  of  $1.7  billion 

We  beUere  our  atratacj.  and  to  a 
major  extent  that  of  the  Congreaa  aa 
wen.  with  reference  to  federally  aaalat- 
ed  houatnc  for  the  eishtlea.  ahould 
oontinue  to  be  baaed  upon  a  two-tiered 
appraach:  Tint,  affordabilltr.  and 
aeoood,  rental  rehabfUtatkn  and  prea- 
erratlon. 

I  would  make  the  point  again  that 
there  an  aooie  $0,000  unite  out  there 
fa  taOTentary  which  would  be  rehabili- 
tated or  iweeerred  and  made  habitable 
for  low-inooBM  people  to  lire  in. 

Our  atrategy  cootlnuea  to  favor  this 
\ff^wtt^mA  approach  through  the  ac- 
ffwnr'^'^*'*"  of  the  uae  of  aectl<»  $ 
oertiflcatea.  And  I  make  that  point 
again.  Tlie  tmpUrt**""  waa  left  a  while 
ago  that  our  biU  waa  all  vouchera.  It  ia 
not  all  Touehera.  We  retain  aection  8 
eertlfloatea.  we  retain  rental  rehabili- 
tation, and  an  effective  public  houaing 
modenilaatlon  program.  The  policy 
dlff erenoea,  aa  reflected  in  HJl.  4.  aa 
oontraated  with  our  alternative  could 
not  be  clearer  in  thia  regard.  We  advo- 
cate freedom  of  choice  and  mobility 
for  km-lnoome  f amUlea  and  the  elder- 
ly aa  our  atrateglc  houaing  policy 
goala.  To  My  that  the  voucher  gyatem 
haa  not  worked  la  not  a  fair  repreaen- 
tatkm.  lliere  haa  been  a  model  vouch- 
or program  in  ezlatence.  HDD  aaya  it 
ia  working,  and  it  la  working  very  well 
in  thoae  areaa  where  there  are  low- 
Income  houdng  unite  available. 

We  alao  have  a  letter  with  reference 
to  the  FHA  rural  houaing  program. 
They  have  had  a  demonatraUon  pro- 
gram ongoing  aa  far  aa  the  voucher 
program  for  rural  houaing  ii  con- 
cerned, and  they  aay  it  ia  working  welL 
So  we  have  provided  a  mix  of  voucher 
programa  along  with  new  oonatruction 
In  the  rural  houaing  program  aa  well. 

Overall  we  offered  1$  of  the  82 
amendmente  in  committee  but  unfor- 
tunately only  4  of  thoae  were  adopted 
Id  the  «^«»rtin  Committee.  We  alao  at- 
tempted to  ooninromlae  with  the  ma- 
jority in  wder  to  have  a  bipartiaan  bill 
on  the  funding  leveL 

Now.  the  thruat  of  our  alternative 
>wwi«<TH  tioi  wm  aocompllah  the  fol- 
lowing: It  wOl  provide  for  a  2-year  au- 
thorteatlon  for  HUD  and  rural  houa- 
ing programa.  a  1-year  authorlaation 
tot  the  Urban  Developmoit  Action 
Grant  Program,  and  a  $-year  authorl- 
ntkm  for  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant  Program. 

It  will  fund  exiatlng  and  new  pro- 
grama for  a  lower  coat  of  $14.3  bil- 


lion—and  I  cannot  emphaalae  that 
anoutfi— while  at  the  aame  time  pro- 
viding over  11.000  more  unite  of  aaalat- 
ed  houaing  for  low-Income  people. 

It  will  permanently  authoriie  FHA 
mortgage  tnauranoe  programa  to  f  oater 
an  effktent  national  lyitem  of  home 
mortgage  finance.  It  haa  provided 
15  million  houaing  unite  over  the 
I  am  committed  to  the  FHA 

^ ^nrf  I  am  agalnat  thia  off 

agaln-on  again  program  we  have  had 
In  effect  laat  year.  8o  I  have  niggeated 
a  permanent  estenaion  of  the  FHA 
program,  and  we  have  over  218  coapon- 
aora  on  a  bill  which  wotild  do  that.  It  ia 
included  in  HJl.  4. 1  would  aay.  and  it 
ia  alao  Inrl^i'^li**^  In  my  aubatitute. 

We  would  '"«*»«»^iTi  the  current  FHA 
mortgage  tnaurance  premium  pro- 
gram. We  would  increaae  the  FHA 
high-coat  factor,  which  the  homebuOd- 
en  alao  aaked  ua  to  put  in  our  aubati- 
tute. 

It  would  provide  funding  for  the  new 
fair  houaing  initiative  program,  which 
the  realtors  have  luggeeted  we  put  in 
our  aubatitute  and  which  we  have  pro- 
vided. 

It  would  reform  the  ezlating  pro- 
gram to  allow  for  a  multlfamlly  prea- 
enratlon  loan  program.  It  would  ad- 
dreaa  the  prepayment  problem  for 
HUD  and  FmHA  projecte  by  balancing 
the  need  to  honor  exiatlng  contractiial 
righte  and  to  ensure  that  low-income 
tenante  are  not  left  without  alterna- 
tive houaing  optiona. 

It  would  reform  the  public  housing 
pr«^fjn«  by  ftnphaaiirtng  the  preaer- 
vatlon  of  the  public  housing  Inventory 
and  promote  polldea  which  enhance 
aelf-suffldency  for  public  houaing  ten- 
ante  through  resident  management, 
home  ownerahlp  opportxmltiea.  and 
Job  incentivea.  This  is  the  Kenny  Gray 
amendment  which  was  offered  last 
year.  It  is  in  our  bill  again  thla  year. 

It  would  eatabliah  a  uniform  admin- 
istrative fee  system  for  section  8  certlf- 
Icatea  and  vouchers,  and  it  would  pro- 
vide for  an  eztenaion  of  the  vital  pro- 
grams of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminia- 
traUon  with  a  mix  of  existing  Fanners 
Home  Administration  programa.  new 
otxistruction  programa.  and  it  intro- 
ducea  a  limited  number  of  vouchers,  as 
I  suggested  a  little  earUer.  Housing 
vouchers  have  proven  In  the  prelimi- 
nary stage  to  work  very  well  indeed  in 
rural  areas.  As  of  May  11.  1087.  2.047 
vouchera  were  actually  under  lease  in 
rural  houaing  areas  and  at  a  lower  per- 
unit  subsidy  cost  of  $3,872  per  year 
than  vouchers  used  in  urban  areas. 

It  would  authorise  a  conventional  fi- 
nancing demonstration  program  for 
rural  moderate-income,  single-family 
home  owners. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  firmly  believe 
there  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehenalve  and  detaUed  oversight  ex- 
amination and  evaluation  of  all  the 
HUD.  FmHA.  and  miaoellaneoua  au- 


thmrlaed  programa  under  the  Jurladlo- 
tlon  of  the  aubcommlttee.  We  have  in- 
cluded such  a  study  in  our  substitute. 

The  Wylle-Roukema  housing  alter- 
native hn'fh"^—  our  vital  need  for  defi- 
cit reduction  by  funding  it  at  $14.2  bU- 
llon.  This  is  a  9.1-peroent  reduction 
over  the  1987  fiscal  year  appropriation 
for  houaing  programa.  and  thla  brings 
our  substitute  in  compliance  with  the 
Granmi-Rudman  budget  deficit  reduc- 
tion requirements. 

If  we  are  not  able  to  come  to  an 
agreement  on  the  Gramm-Rudman 
budget  deficit  reduction  propoaal  and 
the  sequestration  program  \»  put  into 
effect,  then  the  housing  program 
would  be  reduced  by  9.1  percent.  We 
have  taken  that  into  account.  Since  we 
anticipate  the  funding  level  will  have 
to  be  reduced,  we  have  provided  addi- 
tional aaaiatance  for  11.000  more  low- 
income  famlliea  and  elderly  families 
through  the  voucher  program  and 
through  the  rehabilitation  programs 
that  I  mentioned  earlier. 

To  thoae  who  will  say,  "Buslneas  as 
usual,  don't  rock  the  boat,  preserve 
the  status  quo."  we  say  that  by  being 
afraid  and  not  being  bold  and  coura- 
geous, we  will  preserve  the  status 
quo— no  housing  bill,  and  this  for  the 
7th  consecutive  year  in  a  row. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  think  the  choice 
is  to  vote  for  the  substitute  and  assure 
a  I>residentlal  signature.  If  we  vote  for 
HJl.  4  in  ite  present  form,  we  run  the 
risk  of  a  veto  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Chahman.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  WyUe-Roukema-Ridge-Bartlett- 
Michel-IiOtt  Bubatitute. 

D  1817 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  substi- 
tute Offered  by  iAi.  Wtuk,  my  col- 
league and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  w^nk<ng  Committee.  The  Wylle- 
Roukema  substitute  would  provide  an 
inadequate  level  of  fimding  for  hous- 
ing and  community  development  as- 
sistance for  fiacal  year  1988  despite 
the  fact  that  HJL  4,  the  committee 
bill,  provides  for  funcUng  levels  within 
the  House  Budget  Committee  levels. 

Even  these  levels  represent  reduc- 
tions of  almost  70  percent  since  1980— 
a  fact  most  recently  stressed  by  none 
other  than  the  realtors,  mortgage 
bankers,  and  the  homebullders  in  a 
June  9,  1987,  letter  to  the  Members  of 
the  Ho»iae.  These  groups  do  have  a 
stake  In  housing  but,  as  most  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  know,  they  are 
not  "flaming  liberals"  by  any  means. 
"We  believe  that  enactment  of  a  hous- 
ing authorization  biU  this  year  is  con- 
sistent with  House-  and  Senate-passed 
budget  resolutions  is  a  critical  element 
of  an  overall  national  housing  poUcy." 
This  lends  credence  to  the  fact  that 
further  reductions  as  proposed  in  the 
Wylle-Roukema  substitute  are  entirely 
uncalled  for. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  Wylle-Roukema 
substitute  would  eliminate  all  public 
houiCbig  new  construction  activity 
leaving  only  a  1.900-unit  iwogram  for 
Indian  and  Alaskan  native  houaing.  It 
would  HiT«f"**^  aection  8  moderate  re- 
habilitation, the  aection  312  rehabilita- 
tion program  and  would  use  72,000 
vouchers  in  lieu  of  existing  programs. 
Baaed  on  HUD  teatimony.  vouchers 
cost  on  average  $250  more  than  sec- 
tion 8  cerUficatea  and  voucher  redpi- 
ente  had  to  pay  more  than  SO  peromt 
for  rent  For  example,  it  would  require 
that  vouchers  be  uaed  for  SO  percent 
of  the  assistance  that  would  be  provid- 
ed imder  rural  housing  programs. 

It  is  a  plain  fact  that  rental  houaing 
is  one  of  the  rareat  commodltiea  in 
rural  America.  Therefore.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  voucher  amiroach  proposed 
by  Mr.  Wtux  and  Mrs.  Roukdia  is 
tantamount  to  a  30-percent  cut  in 
rural  housing  assistance  from  last 
year's  levels.  The  rural  housing  pro- 
grams have  already  taken  deep  cuts, 
the  $2  billion  loan  level  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  is  only  one-half  of  the  pre-1980 
levels. 

Other  reductions  from  the  commit- 
tee approved  levels  are  proposed  in  the 
Wylle-Roukema  substitute,  such  as 
ipiMh<"g  congregate  housing  and  re- 
ducing low-income  housing  counseling. 
No  funding  for  a  limited  child  care 
demonstration  in  public  housing,  for 
the  Nehemlah  homeownershlp  experi- 
ment and  the  very  small  neighborhood 
development  demonstration  would  be 
provided  if  the  Wylle-Roukema  substi- 
tute is  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  three  programs 
represent  attempte  by  the  committee 
to  leverage  Federal  dollars  for  local 
private  and  public  resources  lowering 
the  cost  of  Federal  assistance. 

The  child  care  demonstration  is  de- 
signed to  free  up  public  housing  ten- 
ante  ao  that  they  might  go  to  school  or 
to  a  Job.  hopefully  to  move  them  from 
public  aaaiatance  into  the  labor  force. 
The  Nehemlah  homeownershlp  pro- 
gran  would  replicate  a  proven  innova- 
tive Innercity  homeownershlp  ap- 
proach to  provide  stable,  sound  neigh- 
borhoods in  place  of  t>ombed-out 
slums.  Finally,  the  neighlMrhood  de- 
velopment demonstration  would 
gamer  the  grass  root  resources  to  be 
effective  in  developing  neighborhoods. 

We  can  never  come  up  with  more  ef- 
fective and  efficient  housing  and  com- 
munity development  approaches,  Vlx. 
Chairman,  If  we  do  not  try  them  out. 
We  cannot  be  criticised  for  sticking  to 
the  so-called  old  approaches  when  we 
are  denied  the  opportimlty  to  set  forth 
new  ones. 

Finally,  Bftr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  not  to  be  swayed  by  the 
argumente  made  in  support  of  the 
Wylle-Roukema  sulMtitute,  which  sug- 
geste  you  get  more  for  less.  At  a  $14.2 
billion  level.  Wylle-Roukema  projecte 
138,626  newly  assisted  units,  whereas. 


HJl.  4  at  a  $15JI  billion  level  only  pro- 
vides for  127.044  units.  Spend  $1.6  bU- 
lion  leas  and  get  11.000  more  units, 
they  would  have  us  believe.  Not  so, 
Mr.  Chairman!  Hocus  pocus.  my  col- 
leagues! 

When  you  take  into  account  the 
length  of  time  housing  assistance  will 
be  available  under  these  contracts— 
which  can  vary  from  5  years  for 
vouchers  to  40  years  for  public  hous- 
ing and  FtnHA  units — there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  HR.  4  helps  many  more 
needy  families  than  the  Wylle-Rouke- 
ma substitute.  By  multiplying  the 
number  of  additional  unite  by  the 
number  of  years  they  will  be  available 
for  occupancy,  we  define  the  total 
number  of  unit  years  provided  in  each 
bilL  For  the  major  housing  programs 
of  HUD  and  FinHA.  HJl.  4  provides 
2.277,000  unit  years  while  the  Wylle- 
Roukema  substitute  provides  only 
1,731.000  unit  years. 

Less  means  less,  Mr.  Chairman,  espe- 
cially when  you  remove  the  hocus 
pocus  and  compare  apples  with  apples. 
I  urge  defeat  of  the  Wylle-Roukema 
substitute  and  support  of  HJl.  4.  the 
committee  bilL 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wHl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment and  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  4.  The  Housing  and  Convnunity  Devel- 
optnsntActof  1987. 

1^.  Chairman,  I  would  Ike  to  comntend  you 
and  your  feiow  coMoagues  on  ttie  Banldng, 
Hou^  and  Urt>an  Development  Committee 
for  the  firw  job  you  have  done  in  crafting  this 
bin.  Your  task  has  become  aignifteantly  more 
dmcult  over  the  past  6  yeaiB,  as  Federal  as- 
sistance for  housing  has  pkimmeted  and  the 
ranks  of  those  in  need  of  affordable  houaing 


Ux.  Chairman,  there  used  to  be  a  time 
whan,  if  you  had  a  moderate  income  and 
worked  hard,  you  knew  that  someday,  you 
oouU  purchase  a  home.  The  goal  was  attain- 
able. Well  today,  as  we  afl  know  the  story  is 
much  dHferent  For  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
we  have  a  generatk)r>— the  batiy  boomers— 
wttoee  standard  of  living  and  quality  of  life 
couM  be  substantiaNy  betow  that  of  their  par- 
ents. They  are  working  harder  and  maJdng 
less;  and  in  this  acenarto,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  wttat  used  to  be  ttw  dream  of  moving  into 
that  first  home,  haa  become  the  ultimate 
nightmare  for  many. 

Houaing  costs  today  are.  for  many  woukMie 
first-time  homsbuyers,  prohK)itive.  And,  if  you 
are  tortunate  enough  to  own  a  home,  houaing 
coata  today  take  up  a  sizsUy  larger  portkm  of 
your  faml/s  budget  than  they  uaed  to.  This 
bW  contains  some  important  language  that 
hopefully  win  expand  our  efforts  to  prcMde  af- 
fordable houaing  and  wM  take  some  of  the 
honor  out  of  home  buying. 

\iK.  Chairman,  we  know  that  more  and  more 
Americarw  have  become  deperident  upon  the 
vMUMy  of  such  programs  as  FHA.  Fannie 


Mae,  Ghmie  Mae,  «id  Freddto  Mae:  md  aa 
ttie  dependency  on  these  programa  has  Irv 
oreaaed,  ao  haa  their  importance.  I  needn^ 
remind  my  coNeaoues  of  the  grfaf  auNsiad  t/f 
Innocent  partldpanta  in  these  programs  whsn 
FHA's  irwuring  suthority  e)9lred.  when  Qinnie 
Mae  reached  ita  credM  ImR. 

In  last  year  alone,  FHA's  insuring  authority 
was  altowed  to  lapae  afac  thnea.  Many  of  ua 
deaoeralalv  aouoht  iuat  a  1-vaar  soclsnalarL 
Today,  I  am  happy  to  say,  we  ar«  voting  on 
roinstating  permanent  Irwuring  authority  for 
FHA.  And  if  anyone  has  any  doubt  about  ttie 
importance  of  tfiis  provision,  ttisn  I  suggaat 
you  apeak  to  that  young  couple  in  your  dMrfct 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  may  haw* 


costs  as  a  result  of  FHA  shutting  dowm.  In 
fact,  in  ttw  six  times  tturt  FHA  ctoeed  down 
laat  year,  acme  500.000  homabuyoia  e>9Mri- 
enoed  delays  in  closing  on  titair  now  homaa, 
and  many  of  those,  financial  hardship  aa  waL 

I  am  also  pleased  to  see  that  ttie  commit- 
tee—«w  the  House  Budget  CommMaa— 
voted  to  reject  ttie  Preaidenf  s  racommenda 
tton  to  kicreaae  ueer  fees  for  tttsee  vitsi  hous- 
ing programa.  As  s  member  of  ttw  Budget 
Commitlaa,  one  of  my  gradast  souroaa  of 
fnjstration  is  ttie  President's  refusal  to  admit 
ttiat  his  proposed  ravenue-raMng  "uaer  feee" 
are  actually  taxes.  Of  ttie  vaifoua  plaoaa 
where  you  can  kx:ate  ttvoughout  his  budgot 
ttieee  so-called  user  feee,  I  am  particularly 
perturtwd  by  ttioee  in  ttie  houaing  kaicion. 
^k>t  only  does  he  want  to  conttnue  to  gut 
dkect  Federal  aaaistance  for  houaing,  he  alao 
wants  to  make  ttie  few  programa  we  hawa 
more  expensive  to  ttie  participanL  Our  goal 
must  t>e  not  only  to  make  certain  ttiat  pro- 
grams sre  in  place  to  assist  homsbuyers,  but 
siso  to  make  certain  ttiat  ttwy  era  acoassfcls. 
Again,  I  commend  my  colleaguo»  fOr  their  ef- 
forts in  drafting  ttiis  legislation. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  striice  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  substitute,  because  the  substitute 
is  infinitely  better  in  a  numtier  of  spe- 
cific ways  than  HJl.  4;  but  with  my 
limited  time.  I  would  like  to  focus  on 
just  one  specific  aspect  of  the  sulistl- 
tute  and  that  is  the  aqieet  that  deala 
with  vouchers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute,  imllke 
HJl.  4,  removes  restrictions  in  the 
housing  voucher  program  contained  in 
the  1983  act. 

HJl.  4.  on  the  other  hand,  actually 
erecte  new  obatacles.  Given  the  success 
of  the  voucher  program,  I  frankly 
cannot  understand  why  the  committee 
bill  would  poaaib^  want  to  undermine, 
rather  than  encourage,  vouchera;  yet 
as  I  begin  to  examine  the  history  of 
the  voucher  program,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  perhaps  some  of  the  (qjposi- 
Uon  is  a  result  of  a  mlspero^tlon  that 
the  voucher  program  is  the  brain  child 
of  the  Reagan  administration.  In  real!- 
ty,  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

Those  who  drafted  and  came  up 
with  the  idea  of  the  voucher  system 
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ISSOO 

>!•  mabaanj  tbm  earaer  drfl 

^ I  tiiiiiliilrtiiilm  the 

I  •  ovtIfintfM  undv  tlM  OMt«r 

What  th«r  have  bean 

•bit  to  do  in  tlili  laslalatloD  to  to  bane- 
fit  from  the  hlitatT  that  they  have 
••an  with  raapeet  to  aeeOon  •  oertlfl- 
eataaand  the  voueher  procram  •■  we 
have  eean  It  under  ourrant  law. 

TlMre  are  three  VMcUle  reaaona  that 
I  think  the  voudier  procram  makaa 
aaiMe  and  oocht  to  be  expanded, 
rather  than  eontraeted. 

pint,  tt  reeocnlMa  the  baalc  wladom 
of  fffKf*'**—  beinc  for  peoitle.  rather 
than  buQdliwa.  The  atrategy  behind 
the  ratlfkatlan  by  Concraaa  of  the 
voodiar  procram  flrat  tn  1961  and 
then  acain  In  1961  la  that  It  reoocnlaaa 
that  P«fa  procram  ou^t  to  be  directed 
to  Indtvlduala  and  not  to  acme  houainc 
project  or  Indivlduala  who  own  thoee 
hoiMinc  ivojecta. 

Second,  vooehera  allow  ua  to  reeoc- 
wi—  the  dlcntty  and  Intelllcenoe  of  the 
low-income  Indivlduala  who  are  redpl- 
anta  of  thaae  vouchers.  Thatoatatnly 
hM  profound  Impact  with  raapeet  to 
their  houainc  cholcea.  It  allowa  Indl- 
Tlduala  to  make  dertakwia  with  reapect 
to  where  their  houainc  la  aa  It  relatea 
to  Job  tnnHjfi^n^***— 

In  Atlanta,  for  example,  which  la  my 
area  of  the  country,  we  find  frequent- 
ly that  where  the  Joba  are  aometlmea 
an  180  dacreea  oppoalte  where  the 
houainc  ta.  If  we  really  want  to  encour- 
rtdnala  who  are  voucher  redpl 
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anU  to  find  the  beat  poadble  employ- 
ment opportunmea,  why  not  allow 
them  the  entire  market  ahare.  rather 
than  the  market  ahare  that  la  avafl- 
able  If  they  go  to  the  current  houainc 
proJecta7 

The  aecoDd  aapect  of  It  la  that 
Touchera  offer  ui  a  unique  opportuni- 
ty to  break  the  poverty  cycle  tn  thla 
country.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  rea- 
aona  that  we  aee  cyclical  poverty  la 
that  low-lncoine  Indivlduala  have  been 
■yitanatkadly  locked  out  of  the  qual- 
ity education  that  hlch-lnoome  and 
mlddle-lncaaie  Indivlduala  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  avafl  themaelvea  of. 
By  clvlnc  Indivlduala  a  choice  with  re- 
ject to  houainc.  we  almultaneoualy 
Clve  them  the  choice  with  reapect  to 
their  public  aehool  ayatem. 

Today  moat  Individuals  who  are 
wniAMm  tiKKmy*  and  above  exerdae  that 
type  of  choice  everyday  with  reapect 
to  their  public  aehool  ayatem.  becauae 
I  cuarantee  that  If  they  look  for  a 
hone,  they  Inevitably  aak.  "Tell  me 
about  the  public  aehool  ayatem."  If 
they  do  not  acree  with  the  tjrpe  of 
pidiUe  aehool  ayatem  the  potential 
home  la  located  In.  they  immediately 
ehooee  another  home:  that  la  not  true 
of  low-tawome  houainc  indivlduala  who 
are  aarlcnr^  to  a  particular  houainc 
project  They  are  kwked  out  of  that 
dMloe.  With  a  voucher,  they  are  Im- 
mediately clven  the  opptntunlty  to 
ehooee  for  their  children  the  type  of 


education  that  thoee  children  ao  richly 
ilimifTr  and  It  la  abeolutely  neceaaary 
If  we  are  to  make  opportunity  more 
than  a  rhetorical  phraae  in  thla  coun- 
ter. 

The  next  area  la  that  It  allows  the 
voucher  recipient  to  benefit  from 
■nart  eholeea.  What  currently  hap- 
P^ma  Is  If  jrou  are  a  voucher  recipient 
and  go  out  and  find  Individual  houataic 
tiiAt  to  i*«—  than  the  90  percent  of  ad- 
juated  net  teoome  formula,  you  get  to 
apllt  that  profit  with  HUD. 

What  to  wronc  with  encouraclnc  in- 
dividual redirienta  to  co  out  and  make 
■nart  cholcea  In  a  tree  enterprlae 
ayaleui? 

We  already  find  that  over  half  the 
Indlvlduato  in  the  flrat  year  of  the 
voucher  procram  made  auch  cholcea 
^urt  benefited  directly  from  the  re- 
aultr 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  atrlke  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  thto  time  to 
pcae  to  the  gentleman  from  Tezss.  the 
chairman  of  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Subcommittee,  who  has  produced 
a  tremendous  bill,  a  question  with 
regard  to  the  amendment  that  the 
goitleman  offered,  and  which  I  under- 
stand paaatil  by  a  voice  vote  a  moment 
ago. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Inquire  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  if  I  am  cor- 
rect in  stating  that  the  amendment 
Just  paaaed.  which  the  gentleman  of- 
fered, aa  it  refers  to  aectlon  8  houaing. 
means  that  in  calailatlng  oomparabU- 
ity.  HUD  or  the  State  agency  adminis- 
tering the  program  must  take  Into 
oonsideratlan  the  age  of  a  building, 
along  with  location,  type  of  construc- 
tion and  services  and  amenities:  to  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  wlU  yield,  yes  absolutely, 
the  gentl«nan  to  correct. 

I  want  to  say  this,  that  the  gentle- 
man to  the  author  as  far  back  as  1976 
of  what  we  call  the  AuColn  amend- 
ment having  to  do  with  the  manner  of 
falffilf>t*"g  section  8  rents,  providing 
for  the  age  of  the  housing  stock  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Thto  to  pre- 
aerved. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Well.  I  appreciate 
that.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  recollection  of  history 
as  welL  It  has  been  a  long  struggle. 

If  the  gentleman  will  answer  one  ad- 
ditional que^on.  am  I  also  correct  In 
stating  that  the  amendment  also 
means  that  unless  HUD  or  the  State 
agency  submits  to  the  project  owner 
the  comparability  study.  90  days  prior 
to  the  anniversary  date  of  the  project, 
then  the  automatic  annual  adjustment 
factor  must  apply;  to  that  oorreet? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Tea.  the  genUe- 
man  to  correct. 

I  believe  the  centleman  from  Ohio 
waa  aeeklng  the  gentleman's  attention. 


Mr.  WTLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AxrOOIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  before  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  I  will  Just 
state  again  how  much  I  remect  the 
work  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  the  work  of  hto  subcommittee  in 
producing  thto  legislation.  It  to  needed 
legislation,  well-crafted,  and  I  stnmgly 
support  it 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend  acroaa  the  aisle,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
aay  the  gentleman  to  correct  on  rent 
comparability.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  served  on  the 
p^nMnj  Committee  for  some  years.  I 
supported  the  amendment  that  he  of- 
fered in  the  TU"""g  Committee  and  I 
supported  It  when  the  gentlonan  from 
Texas  [Mr.  GomAixi]  wanted  to  put  it 
in  hto  perfecting  amendment  here 
today. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  for  hto  persistence  and  hto 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  hto  amend- 
ment was  in  our  agreed-to  amendment 
Mr.  AtrtX>IN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentl«nan'B  remarks  and 
I  enjoyed  working  with  him  on  one 
other  major  feature  of  thto  bill— the 
permanent  authorisation  of  FHA.  I 
would  aay  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
frran  Ohio,  that  It  always  to  a  pleasure 
to  work  with  him. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  being  offered  by 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
CMr.  WtubI. 

Thto  substitute  amendment  contains 
many  very  positive  aspects,  some  of 
which  it  sharea  with  the  bill  that  was 
reported  by  the  oommlttee.  I  do  not 
want  to  deprecate  the  committee's  bill, 
which  does  Include  two  amendments 
that  I  introduced.  The  amendments 
that  I  offered  which  are  part  of  thto 
substitute  would  Increase  the  duratitm 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
certificate  of  reasonable  value,  and  ad- 
ditionally, would  authorise  a  study  to 
waive  for  very  high  coat  areas,  includ- 
ing that  that  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent the  FHA  mortgage  Insurance 
limit 

Another  very  important  part  of  the 
bill,  and  of  the  substitute,  to  the  per- 
manent authorization  of  the  FHA 
mortgage  Insurance  program,  so  that 
no  longer  would  we  Jeopardise  that 
program  by  using  it  as  a  plggybadi  for 
housing  legislation,  as  we  have  on  a 
nimiber  of  occasions  In  the  past 

The  substitute  does  however  draw 
some  sharp  contrasts  with  the  commit- 
tee bllL  First  It  would  cut  almost  $2 
billion  from  thto  legislation,  thus 
making  it  all  the  more  likely  to  receive 
the  President's  signature  snd  not  hto 
veto.  Regrettably,  the  committee  ver- 
sion of  thto  bill  to  $6  biUlcm  over  last 
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year's  approtwiatlons  bUL  Although 
some  will  claim  that  thto  to  In  line  with 
our  budget  reaolutlon.  as  the  minority 
views  note  in  the  committee  report 
thto  to  difficult  to  aaaeaa  at  thto  point 

One  need  only  look  to  the  number  of 
provtolona  of  thto  bill,  twice  the 
number  of  the  Senate  bill,  to  know 
that  we  have  overextended  ouraelves 
with  thto  legtolation  The  Senate  bill 
alao  authorisea  nearly  $2  billion  leas 
than  the  Houae  bilL 

The  Wylle  substitute  would  also 
transfer  more  dollars  back  into  the 
voucher  program.  The  voucher  pro- 
gram to  an  important  part  of  our  hous- 
ing policy,  or  at  least  it  should  be.  If 
we  are  to  foster  greater  independence 
among  those  living  on  public  assist- 
ance, we  should  give  them  a  better  op- 
portunity to  do  so.  The  voucher  pro- 
gram to  just  such  a  program,  allowing 
low-income  tenants  to  choose  where  to 
live,  and  pay  more  or  leas  for  rent, 
whatever  they  decide.  Some  would 
argue  that  many  are  paying  more  in 
rent  because  of  the  voucher  program. 
If  so,  I  would  counter  that  It  to  be- 
cause more  citizens  chose  better  hoiis- 
ing  as  their  highest  priority,  and  pay 
more  in  rent  to  live  in  better  drcum- 
stances.  To  shut  down  the  program  for 
thto  reason  to  a  mistake. 

D  1330 

If  we  are  Indeed  trying  to  houae  as 
many  low-income  persons  as  possible, 
the  abaolutely  wrong  way  to  do  that,  I 
submit  Mr.  Chairman,  to  to  proceed 
with  new  constructicm.  Unfortunately, 
the  committee  bill  expands  the 
HODAO  Program,  which  will  lead  to 
Increases  in  new  construction  costs. 
Thto  to  simply  not  the  best  and  most 
effective  way  from  a  cost  standpoint  in 
which  we  can  or  should  pursue  a  hous- 
ing strategy: 

In  conjunction  with  thto  strategy, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  bUl  re- 
grettably reduces  funding  for  the 
Rmtal  Rehabilitation  Program.  An 
amendment  to  restore  more  money  to 
thto  program,  which  to  an  extremely 
effective  one.  was  defeated  in  nnnmlt- 
tee  on  a  straight  party-line  vote.  The 
Wylle  substitute  would  put  more  dol- 
lars into  the  Rental  Rehab  Program  as 
the  most  cost-efficient  means  of  hotis- 
Ing  our  Nation's  low-income  citizens. 

If  Members  only  need  one  reason  to 
support  the  substitute,  let  me  Invite 
them  to  look  at  the  situation  that 
exists  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Here,  as  we  witness  the  sorry  spectacle 
of  lots  of  people  sleeping  on  grates, 
having  demonstrations  for  homeless 
programs,  we  find  that  there  are 
almost  1,100  units,  approximately  10 
percent  of  the  total  publicly  assisted 
housing  units  available  in  thto  dty, 
boarded  up  and  vacant  They  are 
simply  unoccupied,  although  they  are 
there  to  be  utilized.  They  are  depred- 
attoig  rapidly  and  subject  to  Increasing 
vandalism.  The  Rental  Rehabilitation 


Program  which  to  provided  for  in  the 
substitute,  authorizes  2M  times  as 
much  money  for  the  reconstruction  of 
those  units  that  are  not  being  utiliaed. 
as  opposed  to  new  construction,  i^en 
we  have  that  degree,  which  to  not  im- 
usual  in  tulwn  areas  around  thto  coun- 
try, available  at  a  much  leaaer  cost  for 
rehabilitation  and  utilization  for  af- 
fordable housing  for  those  less  fortu- 
nate among  our  sodety.  Thto  dty  to 
Just  an  example  of  the  situation  that 
exists  around  the  Natkm  which  should 
be  recognized  by  thto  Congress. 

I  have  in  the  time  available  only 
summarized  a  few  of  the  major  differ- 
ences here,  but  these  differences  are 
the  core  of  thto  Nation's  housing 
policy.  The  committee  bill  does  not 
provide  the  proper  housing  policy  that 
we  should  pursue  in  these  times  of 
budgetary  constraints.  It  to  not  the 
iwllcy  that  we  should  pursue  if  we  are 
trying  to  foster  greater  independence 
among  public  housing  tenants. 

Finally,  as  has  been  said  before,  it  to 
Important  to  get  a  housing  biU  signed 
into  law.  but  thto  bill  in  its  present 
form  surely  faces  veto  at  the  White 
Houae.  Let  us  act  now  to  prevent  that 
Let  us  adopt  the  Wylle  substitute.  It  to 
a  housing  program  of  which  we  can  all 
be  proud  and  which  we  should  sup- 
port 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  sub- 
stitute to  not  adopted.  Before  getting 
into  the  specifics,  though.  I  think  that 
I  would  like  to  make  one  general 
point  which  to  that  the  differences  be- 
tween us  are  less  than  they  may 
vpear,  and  I  hope  that  as  thto  pro- 
ceeds that  they  will  become  even  leas. 
All  of  us  have  entitles  to  which  we 
have  to  pay  some  tribute  from  time  to 
time.  None  of  us  to  here  totally  xran- 
stricted. 

Housing  has  been  a  very  partisan 
issue  in  the  past.  Thto  year  It  was 
much  less  so.  Members  who  partldpat- 
ed  in  the  deliberations  of  both  the 
subcommittee  and  the  cmnmlttee  saw 
a  much  more  consensus-oriented  proc- 
ess. The  negotiations  that  have  been 
alluded  to  have  ccnne  fairly  doee.  We 
will  pass  a  bill.  I  hope,  we  will  go  to 
conference,  and  I  believe  that  the 
effort  that  people  of  good  faith  on 
both  sides.  Members  and  staff,  put 
into  a  negotiation  to  going  to  prove 
successful,  and  I  think  that  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  go  to  conference 
and  come  out  of  conference  with  a  bill 
that  will  command  very  large  support, 
and  that  will  require  oomprcMntoes  on 
all  sides  and  a  recognition  of  the 
budget  constraints. 

Unfortunately,  at  thto  point  adop- 
tion of  the  substitute  would.  I  think, 
make  that  virtually  impoasible.  be- 
cause the  substitute  being  adopted 
would  remove  from  consideration 
some  of  the  Issues  that  ought  to  be 


subjects  of  dlscusaian  in  the  conf  O'- 
enoe.  The  aubstitute  leavea  out  acne 
Important  areas.  We  have  heard  de- 
bates on  vouchers  versus  section  8^ 
Vouchers  have  srane  use  in  some 
places;  they  do  not  work  very  weU  in 
Maaaachusetts.  with  our  houaing 
crisis.  But  there  are  a  number  of  other 
Issues  that  I  am  informed  the  substi- 
tute would  simply  delete. 

One  of  the  inoblems  which  has 
gotten  a  lot  of  attention  to  the  prob- 
lon  of  our  subsidized  housing  that  was 
built  neariy  20  years  ago.  We  lent 
numey  to  developers  to  build  housing 
under  the  programs  221(dX8)  and  286 
with  subsidized  Interest  There  was  in 
those  programs  insoted  a  right  of  the 
developer  after  20  yean  to  prepay  the 
remainder  of  the  40-year  mortgage 
and  then  be  free  of  any  subsidy.  That 
was  put  in  aa  the  assumption.  I  think, 
that  it  would  not  have  been  uaed  very 
much.  It  may  have  aatiatled  whatever 
budgetary  glmmWcry  exlated  ba^ 
then:  each  year  develiva  its  own  budg- 
etary glmmidoy. 

What  we  now  find,  however,  to  with 
intoest  rates  at  a  relatlvdy  low  rate 
and  particularly  with  the  changes  in 
some  of  our  urban  areas,  whl^  have 
made  areas  that  were  prevtously  only 
for  the  poor  people  now  desirable  for 
wealthier  pe(v>le.  there  to  a  very  real 
danger  that  as  the  20-year  period  ap- 
proaches with  the  decrease  in  236's, 
the  mortgages  wHl  be  prepaid  and  the 
tenants  will  be  thrown  out— eldoly 
people,  people  with  families,  wHl  leave. 
That  will  add  to  the  homeleaaneaa 
problem  In  vaant  areas,  it  will  be  tre- 
mendously dlslocaUve,  and  It  wOl 
mean  that  we  will  have  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  subsidized  inventory. 

In  the  bill,  and  not  in  the  substitute, 
are  some  efforts  to  deal  with  that 
They  are  not  ooerdve,  because  people 
have  a  contractual  right  which  the 
Constitution  guarantees  them.  But 
there  are  some  efforts  at  persuading. 
There  are  some  efforts  to  use  a  rela- 
tively small  amoimt  of  money  to  keep 
these  units  in  subsidy.  Adopt  the  sub- 
stitute, and  our  chance  to  deal  with 
the  prepayments  on  the  221(dX3)  and 
236  problem  goes  out  because  It  to  not 
In  the  Senate  bill,  and  it  to  not  in  our 
bill,  and  it  cannot  be  done. 

We  had  action  taken  by  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate,  which  said  in  a 
letter  to  HUD,  "Please  dont  mortgage 
off  some  property  involving  some  sub- 
sidized units,  because  we  believe  by 
July  we  will  have  dealt  with  this."  We 
will  not  be  able  to  deal  with  It  If  we 
adopt  the  substitute. 

The  substitute  to  preemptive  of  our 
ability  to  deal  with  some  of  these 
Issues— the  prepayment  problem  with 
the  subsidized  units,  the  problem  with 
people  who  have  a  commitment  to 
keep  a  unit  subsidiaed  but  want  to 
walk  away  from  it  All  of  those  things 
are  in  the  bllL 
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Than  are  the  problems  of  dtaplxw- 
nMT«t  We  have  unfortunately  teen 
OoveniBMBt  funds  used  In  the  Drban 
DevdoDmant  Action  Grant  Program 
and  In  some  other  procrams  which 
have  resulted  In  rtlsplanement  of 
people.  The  Federal  Ooremment  with 
municipal  and  State  help  is  guilty  of 
ha*lnc  contributed  to  the  homeless- 
Mss  problem.  ¥m  no  additional  ex- 
penditure we  can  put  reculatlons  in 
that  say.  19o.  dont  use  Oovemment 
money  to  displaoe  people  and  create 
more  homeless."  Those  provisions  are 
omitted  from  the  substitute. 

ff^yno  Of  the  differences  between  the 
substitute  and  the  ezoeUent  piece  of 
work  that  came  forward  from  the  lead- 
enhlp  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
are  »*''«~^»'  We  can  deal  with  finan- 
cial problems  in  oonfereooe.  What  we 
cannot  do  in  conference  if  the  substi- 
tute ta  adopted  is  to  deal  with  some 
very  important  substantive  issues 
which  have  been  carefully  worked  out 
and  which  indeed  are  not  controver- 
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I  understand  the  need  to  come  for- 
ward with  a  substitute,  but  the  subsU- 
tute  leaves  out  of  the  biU  provisions 
that  would  prevent  displacement  with 
the  use  of  Federal  funds,  that  would 
deal  with  the  problem  of  prepayment, 
that  have  been  worked  out  by  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to   strike    the    requisite    number    of 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Wylle  substitute.  It  has  been  6 
long  years  since  a  housing  authoriza- 
tion bill  has  been  enacted,  and  the 
Wylle  substitute  offers  the  Congress 
the  best  opportunity  to  produce  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  President 
Reagan  will  sign. 

The  Wylle  substitute  reauthorlses 
the  community  Development  Block 
Grant  [CDBGl  Program  at  the  same 
level  of  fimdlng  as  contained  In  H Jl.  4. 
It  also  removes  a  number  of  unneces- 
sary Paperwork  Program  requirements 
that  HJl.  4  imposes  on  State  and  local 
governments.  Time  and  time  again. 
Congress  hnp**—  new  requiremoits 
on  State  and  local  government  with- 
out providing  the  additional  funding 
necessary  to  aooompUsh  these  new 
tasks.  The  net  result  of  this  is  to 
reduce  the  level  of  benefits  to  those 
persons  who  are  supposed  to  be  benefi- 
ciaries of  this  program. 

What  the  committee  bill  does  add  to 
the  CDBG  Program  is  a  requirement 
that  grantees  prepare  a  plan  for  an 
economic  development  strategy.  The 
■nail  dty  program  which  is  run  by  the 
States  requires  the  States  to  submit  to 
HUD  a  plan  on  only  the  method  to  be 
used  in  dlstrlbuttaig  the  CDBG  funds 
to  the  small  cities.  It  is  therefore  im- 
possible for  a  State  to  be  able  to  certi- 
fy to  HUD  what  type  of  an  economic 
development  strategy  wiU  be  pursued. 


HJt.  4  retanposes  costly  and  burden- 
some provisions  regarding  dtlaen  par- 
ticlpatl<»i.  No  one  could  be.  or  is.  op- 
posed to  allowing  dtiaens  the  right  to 
pwtldpate  in  decisions  affecting  their 
neighborhood,  yet  HJl.  4  imposes  re- 
quirements that  dtles  provide  transla- 
tors for  every  foreign  language  which 
could  be  expected  to  attend.  A  hearing 
in  Fairfax  County.  VA.  for  example, 
would  require  Vietnamese.  Cambodi- 
an. Spanish,  and  Chinese  translators 
to  be  provided,  at  the  minimum,  de- 
pending on  what  neighborhood  the 
public  hearing  was  to  be  held  In. 

D  1340 

Current  law  already  reqxiires  dtisen 
partidpation  and  access  to  public 
recortli  and  documents.  What  B.JL  4 
would  do  in  this  area  is  legislative 
overkllL 

Mr.  Chairman,  additionally,  the 
Wylle  substitute  makes  more  extended 
use  of  the  vouchers,  which  is  a  very 
cost-effident  way  to  provide  housing 
for  many  low-income  people  through- 
out this  country;  and  ss  I  mentioned 
earlier  in  my  comments  during  the 
general  debate,  if  the  Members  are  in- 
terested in  having  a  bousing  bill 
signed  into  law.  vote  for  the  Wylle 
substitute. 

The  $15.6  billion  figure  passed  the 
other  body,  aiul  the  $15.9  billion  figure 
In  HJl.  4.  dther  one  of  those  two  will 
not  be  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  veto  will  be  sustained. 

The  $14.2  billion  figure  contained  in 
the  WyUe  substitute  Is  an  appropriate 
figure.  It  may  not  be  as  much  as  some 
would  like,  but  more  than  if  we  have 
no  bill. 

If  the  Members  are  interested  in 
having  a  housing  bill,  the  Wylle  sub- 
stitute is  the  appropriate  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Wylle  substitute.  I  thought  once  I 
would  sit  out  the  debate  on  this  very 
vital  issue,  but  my  conscience  dictated 
that  I  rise  and  speak  up  in  support  of 
the  residents  of  my  own  congressional 
district. 

I  cannot  see.  after  looking  at  the 
Wylle  amendment,  where  this  will  add 
one  room  to  the  critical  need  for  addi- 
tional housing,  particularly  in  the  dty 
of  Chicago. 

I  think  it  would  only  further  Impov- 
erish the  people  who  are  poor  and  who 
are  in  critical  need  of  housing,  section 
8  housing. 

I  think  it  would  be  more  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  slimi  landlords  than  it  will  be 
for  people  who  need  housing. 

I  happen  to  represent  a  district 
where  at  least  70.000  residents  live  In 
public  housing.  This  Is  to  say  nothing 
of  the  great  number  of  people  who 
even  today  fbid  themselves,  because 


there  is  not  enough  housing,  where 
they  sleep  in  abandoned  automobiles 
or  boarded-up  buildings,  or  in  the  sum- 
mertime, sleep  on  park  benches. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  continue  as 
heads  of  Government  to  ignore  this 
problem  and  not  come  up  with  solu- 
ticMis  and  some  money  to  provide  hous- 
ing. To  think  In  terms  of  people  who 
have  money,  to  be  unable  to  support  a 
voucher  system  is  not  even  an  unpleas- 
ant dream. 

The  responsibility  to  help  the  people 
who  are  In  need  rests  right  here  in  the 
legislative  body  of  this  great  Govern- 
ment and  this  great  country  of  ours. 

We  have  senior  dtiaens  who  are  in 
dire  need  of  homes  and  a  place  to  live, 
who  live  on  fixed  incomes,  who  have 
no  additional  mcmey,  and  some  of 
them  run  out  of  money  as  early  as  the 
third  week  in  the  month,  and  it  is  sur- 
vlvaL 

I  had  one  lady  who  I  visited  who  was 
a  senior  citizen  who  survived  on  a  reg- 
ular diet  of  dog  food  because  she  could 
not  afford  a  normal  diet. 

We  need  to  concern  ourselves  for 
these  people.  This  is  what  we  are  all 
about,  and  nobody  can  convince  me 
that  the  WyUe  substitute  will  aUevlate 
this  kind  of  problem. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HATES  of  Illinois.  &fr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  correct 
mjrself.  I  overspoke  when  I  talked 
about  what  was  in  the  Wylle  substi- 
tute. 

We  had  some  conversation  back  and 
forth.  Some  of  the  subjects  which  I 
talked  about  are  covered  in  the  substi- 
tute, not  In  the  form  which  I  think 
adequate.  The  substitute  does  not 
appear  any  more  attractive  to  me,  but 
what  I  said  up  here  is  a  little  less  at- 
tractive. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  minola.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Chicago  is  in  dire  need  of  low- 
income  housing. 

We  now  have  a  number  of  units 
which  were  built  years  ago  in  dire 
need  of  repair.  These  units  were  buUt 
primarily  with  the  thought  in  mind  of 
keeping  poor  people  in  a  certain  neigh- 
borhood in  the  dty  of  Chicago  so  they 
would  not  let  them  expand  beyond 
their  neighborhood.  They  since  shot 
them  up  In  the  air,  and  we  have  some 
people  who  raise  kids  in  buildings  16 
stories  high,  and  the  elevators  need 
recMLlr.  These  are  the  kinds  of  things 
that  need  to  be  done,  and  we  need 
housing  where  lilds  can  grow  up  and 
play  in  areas  on  the  ground,  and 
people  can  live  in  hoiislng  scattered 
throughout  the  dty  of  Chicago. 

Certainly  I  think  the  Wylle  substi- 
tute would  not  enhance  that  opportu- 
nity or  privilege. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  baiA  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  Wylle 
substitute.  We  need  a  very  good  hous- 
ing bilL  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
who  just  spoke  on  the  problems  expe- 
rienced in  Chicago  are  Just  one  more 
reason  why  a  good  housing  bill  is 
needed. 

This  substitute  would  help  in  this  re- 
QMct.  The  reason  I  say  that  is  because 
the  substitute  places  more  emphasis 
on  the  voucher  system.  The  people 
living  in  Chicago  ss  we  were  told  with 
young  children  living  in  16-«tory  high- 
rises  is  totally  unacceptable.  If  these 
people  had  the  option  of  a  voucher 
they  could  move  out  of  that  hlghriae 
tuoA  into  an  area  where  their  young- 
sters could  live  on  ground  floor,  as  it 
should  be. 

This  is  Just  one  of  the  reasons  I  am 
for  the  substitute.  Another  very  valid 
argument  is  that  with  the  substitute 
we  in  Congress  are  demonstrating  our 
committment  to  a  balanced  budget. 
We  give  lip  service  to  the  balanced 
budget  concept.  But  that  is  when  it 
starts  and  stops— with  talk.  We  must 
act.  That  translates  Into  a  commit- 
ment for  good  housing  with  the 
budget  defldt.  that  is.  taxpayers  in 
mind. 

The  defidt  and  the  number  of  dol- 
lars we  spend  here  In  Congress  has  to 
be  an  integral  part  of  every  bill  that 
we  debate,  and  that  is  why  I  think 
that  the  substitute  is  very  important 

The  voucher  system  gives  people  the 
freedom  of  choice  and  also  takes  into 
consideration  aff  ordablllty. 

This  substitute  has  another  provi- 
sion that.  I  think,  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  us  all.  It  has.  as  the  gentleman 
frtnn  Ohio  said  in  his  (H>enlng  re- 
marks, a  2-year  authorization.  This 
wUl  give  us  time  in  our  subcommittee 
to  have  suffldent  oversight. 

Today  we  do  not  have  enough  over- 
sight, over  these  huge  spending  bills 
dealing  with  hoiising.  and  we  must 
have  oversight;  and  this  bill  would  give 
us  that  opportunity. 

There  is  another  Issue,  that  has  to 
be  brought  up;  that  deals  with  the 
present  bill  as  opposed  to  the  substi- 
tute. 

The  present  bill  drops  many  of  the 
provisions  that  are  extremely  impor- 
tant; for  example,  the  bipartisan 
reform  supported  by  the  House  in 
debate  last  year,  also  the  limitations 
on  costly  new  construction  for  public 
housing,  individual  public  housing 
tenant  ownership  and  self-manage- 
ment, the  focus  on  preservation  and 
improvement  rather  than  any  new 
construction. 

The  graitleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Haybs]  stated  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
dilapidated  buildings,  let  us  maintain 
and  remodel  those  we  have  construct- 
ed. 


Vouchers  in  lieu  of  more  costly  sec- 
tion 8  certificate,  these  reforms  consti- 
tute long  sought  after  changes  and 
new  departures  in  our  housing  policy. 
To  tiim  our  back  on  these  provisions 
that  we  have  woi^ed  for  for  a  long 
time  is  not  good  policy. 

For  the  Members  who  are  unfamil- 
iar with  vouchers  and  certificates,  we 
give  assistance  payments  based  on  the 
average  cost  of  standard  rental  hous- 
ing in  that  locality.  That  is  a  good  pro- 
vision. 

It  is  fair  to  the  people  that  need 
housing,  and  fair  to  the  taxpayers. 
Vouchers,  however,  allow  the  families 
to  choose  where  they  wish  to  live. 
They  can  then  compete  In  the  fair 
rental  mai^et. 

This  means  the  family,  rather  than 
the  Government,  deddes  where  people 
are  going  to  live;  and  then.  too.  we  will 
erase  the  stigma  of  public  houdng. 

We  want  the  family  to  have  an 
option  where  they  wish  to  live,  we 
want  them  to  have  an  option  on  trans- 
portation, we  want  to  give  them  an 
option  on  the  kind  of  a  Job.  we  want 
them  to  have  better  nutrition,  fewer 
educational  expenses.  In  other  words, 
to  live  as  middle-class  families  do  In 
this  ooxmtry.  To  accomplish  that 
people  have  to  be  given  the  right  of 
choice. 

If  we  are  ever  going  to  allow  people 
to  be  self  suffldent,  we  have  to  give 
them  the  training  and  the  wherewith- 
al to  do  that,  and  that  means  we  have 
to  allow  them  to  have  the  right  of 
choice. 

The  voucher  program  where  it  has 
been  used,  has  worked  very  well.  If  we 
were  to  aUow  it  to  t>e  used  in  many 
more  areas,  then,  of  course,  we  would 
have  an  even  better  track  record. 

I  thank  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee for  adding  to  this  particular  bill 
extended  flood  insurance  programs 
through  the  year  1988.  Authorizing 
payments  to  insiired  owners  along  the 
Great  Lakes  will  add  a  great  deal  to 
this  bllL  It  allows  those  people  who 
have  suffered  structural  damage  due 
to  erosion  and  flooding  to  have  a 
remedy.  That  is  why  I  think  this  par- 
ticular provision  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  It  in  this  par- 
ticular bllL  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  UPTOir]  for  his 
superb  leadership  and  help  in  resolv- 
ing this  particular  issue.  I  urge  all  of 
the  Members  to  look  at  this  provision. 
They  too  will  find  it  is  a  good  provi- 
sion. 

I  especially  commend  the  ranking 
Member  for  taking  the  leadership  in 
introducing  this  particular  substitute. 
This  is  a  bipartisan  approach  and  a  re- 
qwnsible  bOL  A  vote  for  the  substitute 
will  be  a  vote  for  good  housing. 

Mr.  TRAFICAMT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  c^podtion  to  the 
substitute. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  to  take 
•II  5  minutes,  but  there  was  one  par- 
ticular comment  that  I  would  like  to 
req;>ond  to  that  seems  to  be  brouiAit 
forward  in  the  House  whenever  we  set 
forth  on  policy  Issues  and  priorities 
and  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  of 
(pinion.  It  takes  three  to  dance  in  our 
Government.  The  House  is  one  part, 
and  we  know  the  other  body,  the 
Senate,  is  another,  and  then  the 
White  House.  But  we  alwajrs  continue 
to  hear  those  words  that  seem  to  re- 
verberate around  this  hall  that  the 
President  will  veto  it. 

I  think.  Members  of  the  House,  you 
were  not  elected  here  to  react  on  what 
the  decisions  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  be.  You  were  sent 
here  to  help  establlidi  policy  predicat- 
ed upon  the  needs  of  the  American 
people.  If  the  President  is  going  to 
veto  It,  go  ahead.  Let  us  debate  the 
issues  of  priorities  in  this  country,  and 
let  us  not  be  herded  like  sheep  by 
some  John  Wayne  statements  being 
made  from  some  old  Hollywood 
movies. 

I  believe  the  Presidait  is  wrong.  If 
he  talks  about  a  deterrence  from  oom.- 
munlsm  whereby  we  need  nerve  gas, 
and  we  need  missiles,  and  we  need  aid 
for  the  Contras,  ladles  and  gentleman, 
let  me  talk  about  the  domestic  side  of 
communism.  Maybe  America  could 
deter  communism  by  providing  better 
educational  oin>ortunities.  by  attack- 
ing poverty  more  aggressively  and  by 
ensuring  and  protecting  the  housing 
priorities  that  America  needs. 

My  colleagues  might  laugh  about  it 
now.  but  they  may  pay  later.  So  I 
think  what  I  am  saying  today  is  I  do 
not  believe  the  President  opposes  a 
fine  America,  but  we  do  have  differ- 
ences. If  he  is  going  to  veto,  veto  it. 
and  let  us  take  it  on.  Maybe  it  Is  time 
that  Congress  sets  forth  a  rational 
housing  policy,  because  the  one  we 
have  now  is  not  adequate. 

I  lend  strong  support  to  HJl.  4  and 
to  this  fine  subonnmlttee  chairman 
and  the  policy  issues  he  has  brought 
f (H-ward.  Maybe  not  enough  of  us  have 
listened  to  this  gallant  chairman,  and 
I  hope  we  will  today.  I  believe  we  are 
going  to  have  unfortunately  a  vote, 
but  If  we  do,  let  us  knock  this  thing 
out. 

I  yield  bade  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  focus  this 
debate  aa  a  few  cogent  issues  and  the 
way  the  Wylle-Roukema  substitute  ad- 
dresses them. 

This  is  a  difficult  bill.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about 
threats  of  Preddential  vetoes.  We 
have  to  understand  that  we  have  a 
$177  billion  budget  defidt,  and  what 
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Is  all  about  la  how  we  set 

and  bow  w«  baat  craft  a 

the  numben  and  tha  flsuraa 
IMMT*  faetaic  the        " 


Again,  (hare  ia  gnat  value  in  havlnc 
a  ligiwd  bm  thta  jraar.  It  haa  been  • 
jean  ainee  we  have  had  one.  and  we 
ahottld  ban  one  ttala  year.        ^^„, 

Howvnr,  I  would  not  lajr  that  if  I 
did  not  think  that  the  WyUe-Roukema 
Biilwliliita  ■ililinaaiirt  in  a  foeueed  way 
the  nal  ui  ulilwiia  Let  me  tell  the 
llambenhow  we  went  about  faahion- 

in«  thia  aubatltuta. 
Fbst  of  all.  we  took  the  premiae  that 

we  ihouki  hold  down  ooata,  and  thla 
meant  no  new  progranM.  I  think  that 
to  a  pecf  eetly  reaponaible  way  to  ap- 
proach thte.  whether  it  is  housing 
policy  or  any  other  policy. 

a  13A6 

Let  !■  take  care  of  what  we  have  and 
do  what  we  ha«e  well  before  we  start 
going  off  in  new  directions.  Second,  we 
han  emphasiaed  modernisation  over 
new  ooaatruetkm  whk^  is  a  eoet-eff  ec- 
ttn  way  of  approaching  the  problems 
of  housing.  Ttttatl,  we  provide  a  reason- 
able mix  of  section  8  oertlfleatea  and 
vouchers.  Hen  I  ml^t  say.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  then  has  been  an  ImpUcar 
tlon  hen  that  the  administration  does 
not  want  a  bUL  I  want  to  say  that  the 
adminlrtratkm  doea  want  a  UU  but  it 
wants  the  right  bOL  Simply  because 
then  is  a  difference  in  phlloeophy 
eomparlng  vouchers  to  new  otMistruc- 
tlon  it  is  not  to  be  Implied  from  that 
t-timt  the  administration  does  not  want 
a  bUL  Now.  we  emphaslw  modembn- 
tk»  over  new  cooitniction  because  it 
Biakea  sense  to  do  so.  HJl.  4  author- 
taea  $SS7  mOllon  to  construct  S.OOO 
new  public  housing  units.  I  consider 
the  expenditun  of  $66,000  per  unit  an 
unwarranted  ezpenae.  I  also  consider 
it  imprudent  when  we  already  have 
60.000  public  housing  units  which  an 
vacant  and  becauae  we  cannot  even 
fwfait^to  the  stock  we  already  have. 
We  should  ooneoitrate  on  modemlsa- 
tloo  *"<*  try  to  Improve  our  ctirrent 
public  housing  stock  and  that  Is  what 
our  substitute  does. 

HJl.  4  provides  no  section  8  vouch- 
en  whatsoever.  They  have  a  closed 
mttMi  on  section  8  vouchers.  The 
Wylle-Roukema  substitute  provides 
15,000  oertUkates  and  60.000  vouchen 
which  I  think  is  a  legitimate  and  rea^ 
aonahle  and  taitelligent  mix  and  a  way 
of  honestly  approaching  the  problem. 
We  do  provide  in  the  Wylle-Roukema 
substitute,  and  I  want  this  to  be  heard 
loud  and  dear.  12.000  units  of  section 
a02  housing  aaristanoe  for  the  elderly 
and  the  handicapped.  This  is  the  same 
proviakn  as  is  in  HJL  4  and  the  same 
as  this  year's  appropriation. 

Now  let  me  stress,  just  as  HJl.  4 
doea.  our  amendment  provides  a  per- 
manent authorisation  for  7HA.  Our 
bUl  authoriaee  $S  billion  for  the  Com- 


munity Development  Block  Grant  Pro- 
gram. It  authorlaes  $100  mllllan  for 
the  UDAO  Program,  that  is  true,  and 
t>*at  is  IsM  than  HJl.  4.  That  is  not  as 
mueh  as  some  of  us  would  have  liked. 
particularly  myself  coming  from  the 
northaastem  area.  But  it  ii  as  much  as 
we  can  rcasonshlT  afford  at  this  time. 
Our  substitute  also  provldea  no  au- 
thorlaatioo  for  HODAO.  We  will  not 
go  into  that  That  program  has  its 
merito  but  it  is  not  targeted  the  way  it 
properly  should  be  and  theref  on  we 
han  not  biduded  it  in  our  substitute. 
Finally,  the  Nehemlah  Program  is  not 
liv^iAtrf  because  it  Is  a  new  program. 
We  cannot  have  everything  as  a  priori- 
ty. We  han  focuaed  our  priorities  on 
existing  {MTograms  that  have  proven 
their  effectiveness  and  that  have  dem- 
oostrated  the  ability  to  provide  mon 
h^iainf  for  mon  people  with  fewer 
dollars. 

Finally,  oura  is  an  alternative  that 
apemta  our  dollars  more  wisely  by  em- 
phasliing  modemlaatlon  over  new  con- 
struction and  by  providing  a  mix  of 
section  8  certifteates  and  vouchen  and 
I  ty^ink.  that  should  provide  for  the 
needs  of  all  the  people  whether  they 
oome  from  urban,  suburban,  or  rural 
districts. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
wortto  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have  hen 
today  \»  a  proposal  that  really  begs  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  an 
going  to  make  the  necessary  commit- 
ment to  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment. The  fact  is  that  HJl.  4  as  it 
has  been  amended  by  the  chairman  is 
a  reasonable  position.  It  is  a  reasona- 
ble commitment  to  do  a  minimally 
adeqiute  Job  In  terms  of  housing  and 
community  development.  It  is  not  as 
much  perhaps  as  some  of  us  believe 
should  be  done  but  it  makes  a  sincen 
effort  to  try  to  respond  to  the  ques- 
tions and  problems  that  we  face  with 
regard  to  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment issues.  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  dollar  amounts  Uiat  would  be  nec- 
essary and  would  be  desirable  If  the 
budget  problems  were  different  than 
what  they  an. 

The  fact  is  that  it  U  within  the 
budget  as  has  passed  the  House  and 
the  budget  that  the  Senate  has  consid- 
ered. So  it  does  han  that  as  a  Iwdget 
underpinning. 

Now.  of  course,  the  administration, 
neither  the  Wylie  substitute  that  is 
proposed  with  all  of  Its  limitations 
and.  of  course,  the  measure  we  have 
hen.  HJl.  4.  before  us.  as  amended, 
neither  of  those,  of  course.  saUsf  y  the 
administration.  So  with  that  much  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  my  RepubU- 
can  colleague,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  is  making  an  effort 
hen  to  deal  with  the  housing  problem. 
But  the  fact  is  that  he  picks  up  8<Mne 
of  the  defecta  of  the  administration 


policy  in  his  proposed  substitute.  In 
other  words,  the  Wylle  substitute  says 
that  somehow  we  can  spend  $1.7  bO- 
llon  leas  we  can  have  mon.  Now  what 
you  have  to  bellen.  if  you  wen  going 
to  buy  that  argument,  is  that  then  is 
not  the  need  for  additional  hotising  or 
somehow  that  the  money  that  is  In 
the  existing  policy  programs  that  we 
have  befon  us  in  this  bill  an  not 
being  prudently  utillaed.  That,  of 
course,  is  pot  correct. 

The  fact  is  that  the  dollan  in  HJl.  4 
repreaent  a  balance,  a  balance  between 
public  housing,  they  npreaent  a  bal- 
ance between  302.  I>etween  moderate 
rehabilitation,  between  existing  hous- 
ing. l>etween  Farmen  Home  Adminis- 
tratiim.  Ijetween  rental  units,  and  so 
forth.  In  other  words,  then  is  a  bal- 
ance in  this  existing  bUL  We  an 
saying  let  us  not  \oolk.  at  next  year  or 
the  next  5  yean,  we  an  saying  let  us 
look  beyond  that  to  provide  oonsistr 
ently  predictable  housing  units  for 
low-income  residents,  into  the  futun, 
who  an  likely  going  to  be  with  us  no 
matter  how  perfect  our  economic  poli- 
cies. Most  Monben  recognise  there  is 
going  to  be  a  need  for  public  housing 
into  the  future.  The  fact  is  looking  at 
these  two  bills,  the  WyUe  substitute, 
on  a  unit,  annual  unit  basis,  it  only 
provides  1.7  million  unit-yeara  of  hous- 
ing while  the  committee  legislation 
provides  2,276.000  unit-yean  of  hous- 
ing. That  is  a  600,000  unit-yeara  differ- 
ence. If  you  spend  less  money,  you  get 
less  housing.  There  is  not  an  urban 
center  across  this  Nation  that  does  not 
have  a  longer  waiting  list  of  i4>pllcants 
for  public  housing  than  it  has  units 
available  for  them  to  utilise. 

So  we  need  to  make  a  commitment 
but  we  need  to  make  that  commitment 
today  to  a  variety,  a  balanced  package 
of  housing  programs. 

Now.  the  Wylle  substitute  also  does 
some  other  things.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  It  cuts  community  develop- 
ment money  In  the  UDAG  Program 
which  the  administration  does  not 
want  at  all;  It  cuts  out  completely 
funding  authority  for  the  HODAO 
Program,  a  new  ccmcept,  a  new  idea 
which  ought  to  be  kept  in  place.  It 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  cut  out  the  dol- 
lan for  the  congregate  servioes  pro- 
gram which  I  pointed  out  in  my  open- 
ing statement.  This  program  is  cut 
from  $13  million,  as  an  example,  to 
$3.4  million  in  the  gentleman's  substi- 
tute. That  means  it  will  have  less  serv- 
ices to  offer  to  residenU  in  public 
housing,  to  iT'f'"^^'"  independently 
the  fraU  elderly  who  certainly  need 
th^t.  type  of  care.  The  result  of  this 
type  of  substitute  would  be  to  take  an 
innovative  program  and  we  would 
spend  more  money  not  In  the  housing 
program,  not  in  HUD,  but  In  the  Med- 
icaid Program,  in  the  entitlement  pro- 
grama.  So  the  fact  is  it  is  like  the  man 


said,  "You  could  either  pay  now  or  you 
can  pay  later." 

What  the  WyUe  substitute  is  sug- 
gesting is  let  us  put  this  off  for  5 
years,  let  us  put  this  off  for  6  years,  let 
us  not  address  these  problems  today. 
This  is  the  same  siren  song  that  we 
have  been  hearing  for  5  or  6  yean  in 
this  Congress. 

The  fact  is  that  the  buck  does  stop 
here,  it  does  cost  money  to  provide 
houkbig.  The  dollan  spent  in  HJl.  4  as 
it  has  been  modified  is  a  good  meas- 
ure, it  deserves  our  support,  the  sup- 
port of  all  Memben  on  a  bipartisan 
basis.  I  urge  defeat  of  the  Wylle 
amendment. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  its  creation  in 
19S4,  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion has  insured  more  than  20  million 
housing  units.  The  l>eneficiaries  of  the 
FHA  mortgage  insurance  have  largely 
been  first-time  homeowners  and 
othen  who  are  not  adequately  served 
by  the  private  mortgage  insurance 
market. 

The  Wylie  substitute  contains  a 
number  of  provisi<H>s  that  are  de- 
signed to  insure  that  FHA  continues 
to  meet  the  mortgage  financing  needs 
of  low  and  moderate  income  home- 
owners. 

First  and  foremost,  the  Wylle-Rou- 
kema sulMtltute  gives  a  permanent  au- 
thorization to  most  FHA,  HUD  mort- 
gage and  loan  insurance  programs,  like 
the  committee  reported  bilL  It  will 
prevent  a  repeat  of  the  situation  that 
occurred  in  \9W  that  we  all  ought  to 
remember  that  was  very  discoivaging 
and  very  destabilizing,  when  FEIA's  au- 
thority was  suspended  six  times  for  a 
total  of  more  than  50  days.  We  had  a 
very  tense  sitxiation  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
trjring  in  the  last  houn  of  the  session 
to  get  necessary  legislation  approved 
to  deal  with  the  problem.  The  uncer- 
tainty that  those  suspensions  created 
among  homebuyers.  mortgagees,  and 
the  real  estate  Industry  must  not  be 
repeated,  and  access  to  these  insur- 
ance programs  must  not  be  held  hos- 
tage to  the  passage  of  controversial 
housing  authorization  bills. 

The  substitute  contains  a  number  of 
additional  provisions  which  would 
help  guarantee  the  FHA's  continuing 
role  in  promoting  home  ownership.  It 
statutorily  imposes  a  ceiling  of  3.8  per- 
cent for  most  FHA  insurance  premi- 
ums. It  increases  the  FHA's  authority 
to  insure  adjustable  rate  mortgages  or 
ARM'S.  The  Wylie  substitute  provides 
that  the  Secretary  may  insure  ARM'S 
up  to  20  percent  of  the  aggregate 
number  of  mortgages  and  loans  in- 
sured by  the  Secretary.  Currently  that 
limit  is  only  10  percent.  The  substitute 
further  would  increase  the  maximum 
mortgage  amount  in  high  cost  areas  to 
150  percent  of  the  prevailing  housing 


sales  price  in  the  area.  Thus  the  maxi- 
mum mortgage  amount  will  be  in- 
creased from  $90,000  to  more  than 
$101,000.  Homeownen  would  like  to 
have  that,  that  is  what  the  h<»ne 
building  industry  is  seeidng  and  it  is  a 
very  important  part  of  our  substitute 
and  the  committee  bUL  Finally  the 
sulMtitute  seelcs  to  reduce  fraud  and 
abuse  and  to  Insure  that  the  FHA 
maricet  will  serve  those  it  is  intended 
to  serve.  The  Wylle  proposal  also 
allows  HUD  to  lm{>ose  civil  money 
penalties  on  HUD  approved  mortgagee 
who  violate  certain  program  require- 
ments. 

But  there  an  two  main  reasons  why 
I  support  this  substitute  and  why  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  sub- 
stitute. In  many  key  areas,  it  is  identi- 
cal or  at  least  very  similar  to  the  com- 
mittee bill  HJl.  4.  But  the  basic  rear 
sons  why  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support 
the  substitute  an  these:  First,  because 
I  do  want  a  housing  bilL  We  have  not 
had  one  in  6  years.  We  need  it.  We 
know  it.  on  both  side  of  the  aisle;  the 
housing  commimity  knows  it,  real 
estate  interests,  mortgage  banking  in- 
terest, it  is  something  that  we  need  for 
the  American  dream.  If  we  send  a  bill 
to  conference  that  is  as  bad  or  worse 
than  the  Senate  bill,  we  can  rest  as- 
sured that  we  will  be  looking  at  a  veto 
and  it  will  go  back  and  forth  and  we 
may  never  get  a  bilL  Is  that  positive? 
No,  it  is  not. 

I  want  to  commend  the  leader  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  on  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Wtux].  He  has  done  an  outstanding 
Job  trying  to  put  together  a  bipartisan 
amendment.  I  have  to  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  that 
he  has  worked  with  Mr.  Wtux  and 
they  have  narrowed  the  differences 
between  the  bills.  So  we  have  agree- 
ment that  we  want  one.  But  if  we  send 
a  biU  to  conference  like  HJl.  4,  we  will 
not  have  a  bill. 

There  is  a  second  reason  why  I  sup- 
port the  Buljstitute  and  it  is  a  funda- 
mental reason;  and  that  is  $1.7  billion 
difference.  It  is  not  chicken  feed.  It  Is 
a  lot  of  money.  We  can  do  the  job  with 
the  $14.2  billion  that  is  in  this  WyUe 
substitute. 

Now.  you  might  say.  "Oh.  but  not 
this  bill."  Hey,  we  hear  that  on  every 
bilL  ENrerybody,  sometimes  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  sajrs,  "Not  this  one, 
not  this  one,  the  next  one,  the  next 
one."  Where  are  we  going  to  draw  the 
line?  Are  we  concerned  about  the  defi- 
cit or  not?  If  we  are.  we  have  got  to  go 
for  a  housing  bill  that  does  the  Job. 
that  would  save  us  $1.7  billion. 

I  iirge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
substitute  so  we  can  have  a  housing 
bilL 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  HJl.  4  and  my 
strong  opposition  to  the  WyUe  subrtl-^ 
tute.  The  Wylle  substitute  is  not 
mean-spirited,  it  is  also  better  than 
what  the  administratkm  has  done  for 
us  in  the  housing  area,  but  it  is  simply 
not  enough.  We  need  at  this  ttane  to 
meet  this  crisis  with  a  good  deal  more 
than  what  has  bem  put  out  on  the 
plate  in  the  form  of  the  Wylie  substi- 
tute. 

What  does  the  substitute  do?  As  Mr. 
LoTT  just  stated,  it  would  decrease  au- 
thorized fimds  by  $1.7  billion  below 
the  amoiuit  assumed  in  the  budget  res- 
olution. The  amount  in  HJl.  4  is  al- 
ready beneath  the  budget  resolutlcm. 
The  WyUe  substitute  reduced  that  by 
$1.7  bOUon  additionally. 

That  would  result  in  reducing  the 
numt>er  of  poor  famlUes  assisted  over 
the  period  of  yean  covered  by  HJl.  4 
by  300,000  unit  years.  It  would  also 
reduce  the  rural  housing  programs 
under  the  Farmen  Home  Administra- 
tion and  replace  them  with  very  inad- 
equate vouchers. 

My  colleagues,  we  have  made  great 
gains  in  this  biU  as  far  as  rural  hous- 
ing is  concerned.  Let  us  not  lose  than 
by  adopting  the  WyUe  substitute.  The 
vouchen  are  not  adequate.  The  provi- 
sions in  HJl.  4  are.  The  WyUe  substi- 
tute would  eliminate  housing  devel<H>- 
ment  grants,  would  eliminate  section  8 
moderate  rehabiUtaticm,  it  would 
eliminate  section  312  rental  rehabOlta- 
tlcm,  it  would  eliminate  secti«m  108 
CDBO  loan  guarantees,  it  would  elimi- 
nate the  Nehemlah  home  ownership 
grants,  it  would  eliminate  the  crime  in- 
surance program.  It  would  gut  key 
portions  of  this  biU  and  destroy  key 
gains  made  in  the  ccHnmittee  process. 
In  exchange  for  this  and  the  WyUe 
sulMtitute.  we  get  a  heavy  reliance  on 
60.000  vouchers. 

My  friends,  these  vouchen  have  no 
l>etter  a  success  rate  than  the  section  8 
certificates  which  they  are  supposed 
to  replace.  They  are  more  expoisive 
than  the  section  8  certificates  and 
they  would  result  in  50  percent  of  our 
poor  tenants  paying  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  their  income  for  rents.  For  the 
past  6  years,  we  have  watched  many  of 
our  housing  programs  dismantle  and 
our  homeless  growing  in  ranks  at  an 
alarming  nte.  This  phenmnencm  is 
not  surprising  when  you  look  at  the 
facts. 

a  1410 
Our  Nation's  housing  Inidget  has 
been  slashed  by  70  percent  since  1980. 
Now  the  WyUe  substitute  would  slash 
it  further.  Funds  have  been  reduced 
from  $37  bilUon  that  we  spent  on 
housing  in  this  country  in  1980  to  $14 
bilUon  in  1987.  During  that  time  we 
have  authorized  money  for  B-1  iximb- 
ers.  Trident  submarines.  Stealth 
bombers.  MX  missUes.  star  wars,  and 
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,  that  bttdfloi  for  n»- 

^, ^. by  AinMMt  $160  bflUoo. 

•od  m  ba!99  draattaOly  ilMhed  tlie 
amount  w  ta*Te  bacn  wllllnc  to  put 
out  to  bowe  the  people  thoee  weepooe 
•re  suppoead  to  defend. 

Tlita  to  a  natlonel  tngedy.  end  It  to 
growto*  every  day.  Duiinc  thto  period 
look  et  where  our  prtorltke  have  fooe. 
In  19T8  the  Dwiutment  of  Houeinc 
and  Urban  Devetopment  aoeounted  for 
T.4  pertsent  of  the  total  ^^nderal 
budcei.  It  waa  7.4  percent  In  1978.  In 
1968  It  to  Nppoeed  to  be  leai  than  1 
pencnt.  We  apmt  atanoet  7H  percent 
10  yean  ago.  and  today  we  are  ipend- 
tog  toae  than  1  percent  on  houetng. 
Our  low-taiooine  stock  may  decreaae 
between  M0.000  and  900.000  uniU  by 
1990  due  to  mtal  aubetdy  ezplrattone 
and  mortcace  prepaymcDta,  an  tone 
which  to  iiltlrreBtrt  adequately  In  HJl. 

Theee  flfurea  are  itartUng.  and  they 
Biake  dear  the  reaiont  why  It  to  esti- 
mated that  we  are  going  to  have  18 
-tninion  peoide  homeleei  In  thto  coun- 
try by  the  year  9008.  That  to  18  mil- 
lion. The  homeleei  in  thto  country  are 
no  longer  Just  the  drug  addicts,  the  al- 
Cfthollw^  and  the  mentally  deranged. 
They  are  people  who  cannot  afford 
hoiMing.  and  they  are  people  with 
^titMr^m  ]^rory  day  In  thto  country  we 
see  dilldren  Uvlng  in  cars,  children 
Wwing  under  trestles,  children  growing 
up  without  housee  because  we  have 
not  addiessed  the  problem  here  for  7 
years. 

I  say  to  my  friends  that  kids  who 
grow  up  with  rats  do  not  make  good 
dtlnm.  If  we  do  not  provide  adequate 
housing  for  them  today,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  build  expensive  prisons  for 
^tMwi  tomorrow. 

Again  we  take  a  huge  step  In  thto 
area  in  HJL  4  in  addressing  thto  crisis. 

It  to  time  that  we  say  no  to  irrespon- 
sible budget  cutting.  TLR.  4  carries 
with  it  a  very  reasonshl*  price  tag.  and 
It  to  funded  below  the  leveto  again  pro- 
vided In  the  House  budget  reeolution. 
We  can  no  longer  have  a  housing 
policy  with  one  foot  in  the  door  and 
one  foot  out.  Now  to  the  time  to  re- 
veiae  the  dismal  trend  of  the  last  sev- 
eral years.  Now  to  the  time  to  end  the 
netfeet.  It  to  time  to  reestablish  our 
i«»ig-rtn««^*«»^f  commitment  to  housing 
as  a  national  priority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  start  right 
now  by  rejecting  the  Wylle  substitute. 

Mr.  WORTLET.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Wylle-Roukema  subsUtute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  Congress  to 
busy  reminding  the  administration 
that  we  have  a  role  to  play  In  the  for- 
mulation and  implementation  of  for- 
eign policy.  I  think  it's  ttane  Congress 
also  nmlnds  Itself  that  the  adminis- 
tration pli^  a  key  role  In  domestic 
policy.  As  auch  as  we  need  a  housing 
bUl  thto  year,  the  current  version  of 


HJl.  4  to  not  the  answer  because  it  wHl 
not  be  enacted  into  law. 

The  cold,  hard  fact  to  that  HJl.  4 
wm  be  vetoed  by  the  President  The 
administration  has  identified  several 
malor  problems  with  HJl.  4.  10  of 
which  will  automatteally  trigger  veto 
reoommandatlons  by  the  President's 
•dvisois.  And  thto  to  not  a  bOl  that  has 
bipartisan  support:  It  passed  the  com- 
mittee on  a  vote  divided  entirely  by 
party  lines.  I  commend  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  chairman  for  hto  dili- 
gent woik  on  housing  programs,  but  I 
am  left  wondering  why  a  more  bal- 
anced bill  could  not  be  produced. 

If  thto  year's  housing  bill  to  vetoed, 
the  faOure  to  enact  free-standing 
housing  legislation  will  extend  over  0 
yean.  Thto  to  bad  for  thoae  dependent 
on  housing  programs,  and  it  adversely 
affects  the  housing  Industry  which 
provides  our  Naticm's  housing.  It  also 
rmsim  Into  question  our  entire  commit- 
tee system.  Authorizing  committees 
should  not  ctmsistently  be  in  a  posl- 
Uon  of  effectively  aUowing  the  appro- 
priation committees  to  set  funding  pri- 
orities. Tet  thto  to  exactly  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  few  years. 

I  do  not  wish  to  excuse  the  adminis- 
tration's conduct.  In  my  view,  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  for  housing  pro- 
grams In  1988  to  very  inadequate.  The 
administration's  budget  was  overly 
harmh  on  ccHnmunlty  development  and 
public  housing  programs  which  are 
serving  their  intended  purpose.  It 
would  be  counterproductive  and  unfair 
to  cut  deeply  into  these  programs, 
many  of  which  have  already  taken 
their  fair  share  of  reductions,  both  In 
decreased  appropriations  over  the  last 
few  yean  and  through  Oramm- 
Rudman  budget  cuts. 

I  am  supporting  a  reasonable,  bal- 
anced and  effective  housing  alterna- 
tive being  offered  by  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise.  While  costing  less,  the  alter- 
native housing  proposal  wiU  be  able  to 
aerve  more  of  the  needy.  One  reason 
for  thto  to  because  it  authorizes  cost-ef- 
fective housing  vouchen  for  up  to 
80.000  new  units.  Vouchen  are  a  viable 
option  in  many  communities,  and 
HDD  should  be  able  to  use  them  on  a 
permanent  and  extensive  basis.  Unfor- 
tunately. HJl.  4  does  not  authorise  a 
single  new  voucher.  Thto  to  unfair  to 
thoae  who  need  housing  and  who 
would  appreciate  the  opportunity  and 
flexibility  to  choose  their  own  dwell- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  that  they 
desire. 

The  alternative  also  places  a  greater 
f^phMJM  on  modembdng  and  rehabili- 
tation of  our  existing  housing  stodL. 
much  of  which  to  seriously  deteriorat- 
ed, rather  than  on  constructing  new 
projects.  The  alternative  avoids  the 
"mlcromanagement"  provisions  of 
H.R.  4  which  impose  burdensome  ad- 
ministrative restrictions  on  the  imple- 
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mentation  of  current  housing  pro- 
grams. The  alternative  meets  today's 
budget  reqtitoements  by  costing  only 
$14.2  billion  as  compared  to  the  $18 
billion  found  in  HR.  4.  Thto  amount  to 
itlU  much  greater  than  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  of  $11.3  bUllon. 

The  alternative  preserve  several  im- 
portant programs  including  Communi- 
ty Development  Block  Grants  and 
Urban  Development  Action  Grants. 
Rural  housing  programs  are  also  pre- 
served. In  addition,  the  mortgage  in- 
surance and  secondary  market  pro- 
grams, which  have  helped  many 
householito  of  average  means  become 
ownen  rather  than  renters,  are  con- 
tinued and  Improved.  The  FHA  mort- 
gage insurance  program  to  authorised 
permanently,  anyone  who  recalto  the 
multiple  times  thto  program  expired 
last  year,  creating  chaos  for  prospec- 
tive homebuyers.  will  appreciate  thto 
provision.  User  fees  on  secondary 
mortgage  market  initiatives  are  pro- 
hibited, and  the  current  PHA  mort- 
gage insurance  pronium  to  main- 
tained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Wylle-Roukema 
substitute  to  a  viable  substitute  to  HJl. 
4.  If  you  want  a  housing  bill,  one  that 
the  President  will  sign,  one  that  can 
beocnne  the  law  of  the  land,  a  law  that 
can  shelter  the  needy  and  benefit  our 
communities  then  I  urge  your  support 
of  Wylie-Roukona. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Wylle-Roukema  substitute, 
primarily  for  1.7  billion  reasons,  as  has 
been  outlined  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  and  every  one  of  them  are 
dollars,  so  far  as  those  1.7  billion  rea- 
sons are  concerned.  But  there  are 
some  additional  reasons,  other  than 
the  savings  factor,  and  that  to  that  the 
substitute  addresses  one  of  the  major 
concerns  which  came  not  from  thto 
side  but  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  Our  good  friend  from  Chicago, 
the  gentleman  from  Dlinoto  [Mr. 
HatuI.  talked  about  the  fact  that  in 
hto  district  there  are  a  good  many 
structures  which  are  uninhabitable. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  author  of  the 
substitute  to  address  that  issue.  I  hear 
that  there  are  60.000  units  which  are 
uninhabitable,  and  those  will  in  fact 
be  rectified  and  repaired  under  the 
gentleman's  substitute:  to  that  correct? 
Mr.  WYIJE.  VLr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  those  are  the  fig- 
ures I  have  received  from  HUD.  that 
there  are  60.000  units  out  there  that, 
with  proper  rehabilitation,  could  be 
made  available  to  low-income  people. 
That  to  precisely  why  they  support  my 
amendment  to  provide  this,  rather 
than  putting  all  the  money  into  new 
construction.  I  think  we  get  more  bang 
for  the  buck  and  provide  more  housing 
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units.  In  the  neighborhood  of  26,000 
more  housing  units,  by  doing  this. 

I  think  the  gentleman  makes  a  good 
point  That  was  the  point  raised  by 
our  friend  from  Chicago,  the  gentle- 
man from  minoto  CBfr.  Hatks],  who 
indicated  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  are  living  in  rundown  facilities. 
They  are  rat  infested,  and  they  are 
not  adequate  for  anybody  to  live  in.  I 
agree  with  that.  They  ought  to  be 
fixed  up. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  So  under 
the  gentleman's  provision,  then,  an  ad- 
diUonal  26,000  units  will  be  made 
available  because  under  the  substitute 
you  will  be  making  those  habitable, 
and  they  today  are  not. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  to  right.  That  to 
the  statistics  I  get  from  HUD.  and.  of 
course,  they  are  the  ones  who  are  In 
possession  of  the  figures.  I  take  them 
at  their  word  that  those  are  reliable 
figures.    

Mr.  DRE3ER  of  California.  And  the 
gentleman  also  has  some  other  very 
important  provisions  in  that  substitute 
which  have  been  outlined  here  by  a 
number  of  our  colleagues,  and  that  in- 
cludes the  critically  important  vouch- 
er program.  I  congratulate  him  for  in- 
corporating that  in  the  proposaL 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield?        

ISx.  DREIER  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
about  the  colloquy  the  gentleman  Just 
had  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

It  to  my  imderstandlng  that  the 
modernization  funding  in  the  gentle- 
man's substitute  to  $1.5  billion,  the 
same  level  that  to  in  HJl.  4;  to  that  cor- 
rect?     

Mr.  WTLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  to  correct. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut  It 
to  obvious  that  the  funding  level  for 
modernization  which  to  fimding  that 
goes  to  fix  up  the  units  to  exactly  the 
same  in  both  the  substitute  and  in  the 
committee  bill.  So  thto  discussion 
about  extra  units  being  fixed  up  really 
does  not  speak  to  the  point  at  all. 

Mr.  WTLIE.  It  goes  to  the  whole 
concept  of  providing  new  units 
through  rehabilitation,  through  mod- 
ernisation, and  then  through  the 
voucher  system. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  DRKIER  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman from  minoto  [Mr.  Hatcs]  inti- 
mated that  the  substitute  did  not  ad- 
dress the  rehab  question  adequately 
and  he  to  wrong.  Now,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  frtMn  Connecti- 
cut 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut 
But  the  gentleman  has  not  provided 
for  using  any  of  the  funds  that  he  has 


cut  out  of  public  housing  new  con- 
struction, and  he  has  not  moved  that 
over  into  the  area  of  modernization. 
He  has  Just  cut  it  out;  he  to  Just  not 
going  to  spend  it  at  all. 

Mr.  WYUE.  We  have  more  rental 
rehab  money  in  our  bUl  than  to  in  HJl. 
4.  That  to  the  real  difference. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  to.  In  fact,  one  of  the  largest  dif- 
ferences in  the  Wylle  substitute.  It 
would  authorize  $200  million  for 
rental  rehab  to  renovate  30,000  private 
units  that  are  in  need  of  repair  that 
have  section  8  certificates  to  them, 
and  HJl.  4  would  authorize  only  $75 
million.  So  $125  million  was  shifted. 

ISx.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
jrleld  further  on  that  point,  I  think  it 
to  certainly  true  that  would  contribute 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  private  rental 
imlts.  It  does  nothing  with  the  private 
public  housing  stock,  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  colloquy  I  inquired 
about.  The  point  to  the  same  level  of 
funding  to  available  in  both  for  the 
modernization  of  public  housing. 

Itx.  DREIER  of  California.  BCr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Wylle  substitute  as  both  a  better, 
a  more  efficient,  and  a  more  practical 
means  of  achieving  a  housing  bill  than 
to  H.R.  4  as  a  housing  bill  in  thto  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Before  I  elaborate  on  some  of  the 
major  differences  between  the  Wylle 
substitute  and  HJl.  4,  I  might  take  a 
moment  to  comment  on  some  of  the  si- 
milarities, which  are  considerable, 
given  the  long  work  and  the  good  wlU 
on  both  sides  of  the  atole  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  as 
well  as  the  gentieman  from  Connecti- 
cut the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  othera. 

Pirst  of  all,  both  bllto  contain  rather 
substantial  reforms  in  the  way  we  con- 
duct operations  In  public  housing. 
They  contain  a  limitation  on  new  con- 
struction, an  emphasto  on  repair  and 
modernization,  a  reinstatement  of 
local  control  for  local  decisions,  afford- 
i^Hlty  of  section  8  certificates,  and 
other  items  such  as  a  certificate  that 
would  be  based  on  a  preference  for  dis- 
tressed areas.  They  both  contain  virtu- 
idly  identical  provisions  for  PHA,  in- 
cluding permanent  authorization, 
which  to  long  overdue,  freezing  of  the 
PHA  premiums  so  as  to  avoid  addition- 
al user  fees,  expanding  the  maximum 
mortgage  in  high  cost  areas,  and  in- 
creasing the  availability  of  adjustable 
rate  mortgages. 


They  both  contain— and  I  think  thto 
to  a  key  point— the  concept  of  incre- 
mental assisted  housing  units  to  the 
assisted  housing  stock,  because  it  to 
too  often  left  unsaid  that  today  in  thto 
country  the  Pederal  Government  to  as- 
sisting or  to  subsidtolng  some  four  mfl- 
Haa  units  of  assisted  >»'^"«*"g  already. 

So  when  we  debate  a  housing  MU.  we . 
are  debating  whether  we  will  add 
127,000  new  units  to  that  4  million,  as 
to  contained  in  HJl.  4,  or  138,000  new 
units  or  incremental  units,  as  to  con- 
tained in  the  Wylle  substitute.  And 
they  both  contain  reforms  in  the  pre- 
payment system  so  that  they  would 
both  contain  incentives  to  avoid  pre- 
pasmaent  of  section  221(d)3s  and  236s 
so  as  to  keep  those  assisted  units  in 
the  housing  stock. 

Even  though  the  similarities  are 
great,  the  differences  are  also  great 
The  first  difference  to  $1.7  billion.  We 
are  facing  a  Federal  deficit  today 
which  to  devastating  to  the  hopes  and 
dreams  and  aapirations  of  our  young 
families  who  are  setting  out  to'save 
some  money  to  be  able  to  buy  their 
first  home.  The  fact  to  that  as  Interest 
rates  are  the  highest  cost  of  housing. 
The  higher  we  allow  deficits,  the 
higher  will  be  the  interest  rates  and 
the  fewer  number  of  families  will  be 
left  that  will  be  able  to  afford  decent 
safe,  and  sanitary  hoiising. 

D  1425 

The  Wylle  bill  would  spend  $14.2  ba- 
llon. HR.  4  would  spend  $15.0  billion 
and  we  would  get  less  for  that  money, 
and  that  to  the  key  point  In  days  of 
deficits  such  as  we  have,  we  ought  to 
work  smarter  rather  than  with  Just 
more  money. 

The  second  difference  to  in  the 
number  of  imits.  The  Wylle  biU  would 
add  138,000  new  units  to  the  housing 
stock.  HR.  4  would  add  127,000  new 
units  to  the  housing  stock,  an  addi- 
tional nimiber  of  units  under  the 
Wylle  approach  of  11,000  units. 

The  Wylle  approach  emphasizes 
freedom  of  choice,  rather  than  empha- 
sizing the  costly  and  the  time  ctmsum- 
ing  and  the  very  ineffective  new  con- 
struction, or  even  the  HODAO  Pro- 
gram. 

The  Wylle  bUl  would  substitute  in- 
stead 60.000  units  of  voiichen.  12.000 
units  of  section  202  for  the  elderly  and 
the  handicapped,  15,000  units  of  cer- 
tificates, 30,000  units  of  rental  rehab; 
40,000  units  of  rural  housing,  of  which 
70  percent  would  be  new  construction, 
and  30  percent  would  be  vouchen. 

HJt  4  contains  vast  numben  of  ml- 
cromanagement in  which  the  commit- 
tee on  page  after  page  would  tell 
public  housing  authorities  and  local 
cities  and  HUD  exactly  what  to  do. 
would  detail  down  to  every  semicolon 
exactly  how  to  conduct  their  business. 

The  Wylle  bill  to  much  improved  in 
the  area  of  tenant  management  It 


that 
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it  ortanl- 

^ toooatrol 

■ytiMHy  toofwn 

r.  th*  Wylte  nib- 

'  mtw^   fc>»    IffMHTf' f  <tl    of    tlM 

HooikMr  bm  tlia  oppofftuntty  (opMia 
IfiiiMliW  bill  tlila  MHteB.  It  t»  tro« 
^i.»*  tiM  aifeBilnlrtratlan  bas  aeeeptwl 
of  what  has  baan  done  but  It 
,  and  vfll  not  rign  the  bill  in  Its 

„ ;  tmm  or  anjwbere  eloaa  to  It. 

So  (or  tlinan  of  oa  wlx»  are  iiropo- 
nrr^  of  a  lioiHtw  Mil  and  homtaw 
raform.  M I  know  to  1117  ooUoMue  (ram 

TUaa  tf*^  myrif,  «•  ou^t  to  be  en- 
doiAw  the  WyUe  bffl  a*  an  attempt  to 
attain  and  to  pan  into  law  a  houalnc 
bm  f or  thla  aemtan. 

Mr.  OOMZALBZ.  Mr.  Ctaaimian.  wHl 
the  ■■Dkleman  yMdr 

BARITXTT.  I  yield  to  my  eol- 
^  the  fMitleman  (ram  Texas. 
Mr.  GOHZALB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
^»»M»k  thT  nintlwnen  T  mrrrlT  ""^  *^ 
eauH  a  (ew  minatea  aio  the  tentle- 
^w«»i  referred  to  4  mlllloo  units  of 
pobUe  houdnc  I  think  the  gentleman 
Bt   4   mUtton   perMos   in   public 
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there  are  a  total  o(  4  million  untu  of 
aaristed  houslnc. 

I  do  not  btfieire  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect that  I  stated  there  are  4  mHUco 
unlU  of  pubUe  houatng.  I  bdlere  I  was 
quite  preetae  that  there  are  4  mHUoo 
units  of  assisted  housing  bn  this  coun- 
try and  t>i*t  this  bm.  either  TCfslon. 
woukl  add  alMMit  1M.000  units  of  as- 
stated  housing  to  thta  country. 

I  P«faA  tt  ta  a  dear  disttnctlao  that 
needs  to  be  made  that  not  all.  nor  even 
moat,  tfir***^**  hiffMinf  in  this  country 
is  in  the  form  of  public  housing  units. 

Mr.  OOMZALKZ.  Well.  I  will  take 
the  gentleman's  ezplanatlon.  I  was 
sure  that  I  heard  the  gentleman  say  4 
mOlkm  units.  I  Just  wanted  to  clarify 
it,  but  I  think  the  gentleman  agrees  on 


UMI 


The  CHAIRMAlf.  The  time  of  the 
jmtifii^M  fiMM  Tm*MM  has  exptoed. 

(By  -~"«'~"-  consent.  Mr.  Butr- 
urr  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional mimites.)^ 

Mr.  BARTIXTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  OOMZAUEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
^tok  the  giiiiHiiinsn  nkeant  not  4  mil- 
Ikm  pubtte  hiw»"g  units,  but  4  mfllion 
Idas  people  lirtiic  in  about  1.2  mUlion 
public  housing  units. 

Mr.  BARTLKTT.  If  the  gentleman 
understood  me  to  say  4  million  unlU 
of  publle  housing,  then  I  apologlM  for 
that. 

What  I  said  was  there  are  4  million 
mM*  of  asatated  housing  total  in  this 
country.  ««iidi  taadnde  public  housing 
of  about  U  rnlUlan  units,  but  It  also 
taidudea  sectkm  MS.  rural  housing. 
Touchers  and  certiflcatea.  which  doea 
total  4  ndman  units  of  assisted  hous- 
taig.  Not  an  of  that  ta  puUle  housing, 
about  U  Bdnian  to  puUlc  houatng.  the 
rest  are  other  Federal  programs  that 
asatot  low-taMcme  fft»»«"*—  with  the 
payment  of  their  rent  or  with  the  pur- 
chase of  their  homes. 

Mr.  OOMZAIAZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
gentleman  was  ref  errtaig  to  4  mUlion 
publle  *"*Mi*»«g  units  in  connection 
with  modemtoatkm  or  rehabilitation 
What  I  want  the  record  to  darlfy  to 
that  there  are  not  that  many  units. 
There  are  1.S  million  public  housing 
units  as  such  that  are  susceptible  to 
the  modemlaatkm  program  that  we 
are  talking  about. 

Mr.  BARnXTT.  The  gentleman  to 
correct  when  he  says  there  are.  1.2 
million  units  of  public  housing,  but 


Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  rise  to  reaffirm 
my  opposition  to  the  substitute  now 
that  we  are  doee  to  a  vote  on  and  to 
ask  my  c(dleagues  to  vote  "no." 

The  bottom  line  here  to  how  much 
..^■♦■TM^  to  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  are  we  going  to  pro- 
vide. A  lot  has  beoi  said  in  support  of 
the  subi^tute.  Proponents  suggest 
t,H«t  more  subsidlaed  units  would  be 
made  available  at  a  lower  cost. 
That  to  simply  not  the  case. 
Tlie  reason  to  that  the  major  initia- 
tive in  the  substitute  to  vouchers. 
M.000  vouchers.  Now,  those  vouchers 
are  only  good  for  5  years. 

In  contrast  to  that.  HJl.  4  relies  for 
the  equivalent  kind  of  smisfanrir.  that 
is,  subsldtoed  rentato  In  private  hous- 
ing, on  the  existing  section  8  program. 
It  »i«n  makes  an  improvement  in  the 
f^«»*if  section  8  program  by  increas- 
ing the  period  of  time  for  which  the 
assistance  to  committed  from  5  years 
to  15  yean.  3  times  as  long. 

The  real  number  to  look  at  in  evalu- 
ating the  relative  merits  of  the  substi- 
tute and  HJL  4.  to  the  product  of  the 
number  of  units  being  subsidlaed  times 
the  number  of  years  the  subsidy  will 
last.  There  are  500.000  more  unit  years 
of  subsidy  in  HJl.  4,  and  that  to  what 
to  being  bought  with  the  extra  $1.7  bil- 
lion. 

The  fact  to  that  more  American  fam- 
ilies will  be  assisted  for  a  longer  period 
of  time  if  you  vote  for  HJL  4  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  substitute. 

The  substitute,  very  simply  put,  cuU 
below  the  budget  allocation  for  hous- 
ing In  a  time  when  we  have  homeless 
people  on  the  streets. 

We  could  responsibly  spend  even 
more  than  the  budget  allocates.  We 
should  at  least  use  the  full  budget  au- 
thority. That  is  the  choice.  Are  we 
going  to  do  as  much  as  we  can  do 
within  our  budget  constraint,  or  are 
we  gcrfng  to  pinch  pennies  In  the  face 
of  homelessness  in  the  street. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  think  of  the 
lioiiMiliias  and  to  vote  no  on  the  Wylle 
subsUtute. 

Mr.  RIDOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

As  a  Member  of  thto  body  for  over  4 
years  and  as  a  member  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  during  that  period  of 
time.  I  am  afraid  that  neither  side  of 
the  stole  has  seen  the  fruits  of  their 
labor  on  housing  legislation.  Clearly, 
no  housing  authortoatlon  luw  been  re- 
ported out  of  the  committee  and 
allied  into  law  since  1982.  I  believe. 
We  have  had  plenty  of  effort  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  probably  best  re- 
flected recently  In  the  effort  of  the 
«.^^^^mmn  and  the  ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey.  Mrs. 
RoxmifA.  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  CHALMBtf  Wtlis.  We  have  bad 
a  lot  of  effort,  but  we  have  not  seen 
much  in  terms  of  success. 

I  do  not  want  to  underestimate  or 
understate  the  hard  work  that  has 
gone  Into  thto  bill  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  think  It  to  time  we  break  the 
logjam.  It  to  time  that  we  send  some- 
thing downtown  that  can  be  signed 
taito  law  so  that  we  can  have  a  perma- 
nent authorisation. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  lo<A 
carefully  at  the  two  alternatives.  The 
Wylle  substitute  to  not  an  ovatkme, 
hastily  drawn  alternative.  I  think  it  to 
a  very  thoughtful  and  careful  proposal 
that  balances  the  critical  need  for 
more  housing,  (or  more  affordable 
housing,  with  continued  community 
development  assistance  and  the  need 
to  produce  a  bill  that  to  realistic  In 
terms  of  spending.  The  mrrent  bill 
does  not  take  on  thto  difficult  task  of 
h«i«»wrtny  that.  Indeed.  I  think  HJl.  4 
invites  a  veto. 

Without  the  Wylle  amendment,  we 
go  Into  another  year  without  housbig 
authorisation. 

Now,  there  to  no  question  that  reduc- 
ing the  spending  in  HJl.  4.  and  there 
to  a  substantial  difference  in  the  doUar 
amount  of  both  bills,  that  we  have 
made  some  tough  decisions.  We  have 
chosen  not  to  start  scnne  new  pro- 
grams. 

I  believe  the  funding  difference  to 
about  9  percent  with  HJl.  4  authoria- 
ing  the  larger  amount. 

I  think  it  to  very  bnportant  that  we 
take  note  of  some  of  the  discussion.  If 
you  measure  compassion  solely  in 
terms  of  dollars,  then  I  guess  the  al- 
ternative to  9  percent  more  compas- 
sionate than  we  are;  but  If  you  meas- 
ure compassion  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  new  available  units,  that  to 
shelters,  that  to  homes,  if  you  measure 
compassion  In  terms  of  how  many 
more  peoide  will  be  able  to  find  shel- 


ter during  the  ftoeal  jrears  <rf  thto  au- 
thmlaation.  you  would  find  that  the 
Wylle  substitute  to  far  more  ocmpas- 
sionate.  It  to  estimated  that  some- 
where between  10.000  to  20.000  more 
famOlea.  although  the  Wylle  amend- 
ment invotves  leas  dollars.  10,000  to 
20.000  more  families  would  find  homes 
if  we  pass  the  Wylle  amendment. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  rhetoric 
about  liisiirlrsBTinsi  Let  us  be  realistic 
about  it.  Neither  UU  will  resolve  the 
problem  of  the  homeless,  unfortunate- 
ly. The  battle  against  thto  problem  re- 
quires a  oontinutog.  ongoing  effort 

Neither  bill  resolves  and  eliminates 
the  «**"*~*  for  low-cost,  affordable 
housing:  but  there  to  one  biU  that 
during  the  fiscal  years  to  which  the 
bill  appUes  will  spend  less,  but  provide 
more  units  of  shelter,  more  roofs  over 
more  heads,  and  that  to  the  Wylle  sub- 
stitute.  We  in  fact  do  more  with  less. 

Mr.  WYIilE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIDOE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  ggatleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  to  making  a  very  impor- 
tant statement.  I  thought  he  was 
about  to  flnish  and  I  wanted  to  get  in 
on  the  gentleman's  time;  but  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  some  high  points 
which  I  want  to  stress  here  and  that  to 
that  my  subsUtute  costs  $1.7  billion 
less.  That  to  important  in  view  of  the 
budget  deficit. 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  get  more  bang 
for  the  buck.  We  get  11,600  more 
units. 

The  ""T*"***  to  on  rehabilitation 
over  new  construction.  Funds  are  fo- 
cused on  low-income,  and  not  middle- 
income  families,  like  it  would  be  In  the 
Nehemiah  and  the  HODAG  Program. 
That  has  been  reaiu>hasixed. 

Tlito  to  a  2-year  authorization  and 
gives  Congress  an  opportimlty  to 
study  ways  in  which  to  go  In  the 
future. 

The  sulwtitute  can  be  signed  into 
law,  as  the  gentleman  mentioned.  We 
have  been  negotiating  with  OMB  and 
with  HUD,  and  may  I  say  that  we  have 
held  them  off  on  the  FHA  programs. 

The  Secretary  today  said.  "I  respect 
your  advocacy  for  a  permanent  exten- 
sion of  ^A.  a  freeae  on  FHA  premi- 
ums of  insurance  and  the  FHA  maxi- 
mum mortgage."  and  then  added. 
"Your  substitute  to  about  as  fair  a  bal- 
ance of  congressi<Mial  priorities,  indus- 
try concerns,  administration  issues,  as 
anycme  could  expect  and  your  substi- 
tute biU  to  clearly  preferable  to  HJl. 
4." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  (ran  Pomsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rums 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  >^ 

Mr.  RIDOE.  Finally  in  conclusion. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  want  to  respond 
to  one  observation  that  was  made  by 


my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  MasMchusetts,  with  regard 
to  the  abaenee  of  any  language  or  sm>- 
port  for  those  families  who  may  be  re- 
quired to  be  relocated  as  a  result  of 
the  ain>licaticHi  or  use  of  Federal 
funds. 

It  to  my  understanding  that  in  1970 
we  passed  the  Uniform  Relocation  Act. 
It  to  also  my  undostanding  that  whoi 
the  $S  binion  in  CDBO  numey  was 
spent  last  year,  there  wtm  (mly  60 
families  idmtif led  in  need  of  funds  for 
relocation.  They  were  amply  and  prop- 
erty taken  care  of  throiigh  the  aivUca- 
tion  of  that  act 

In  conclusion.  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues, remind  my  colleagues,  that  If 
you  want  more  units  available  for 
more  people,  please  support  the  Wylle 
amendment.  You  will  be  voting  for 
more  money  if  you  vote  for  HJl.  4,  but 
you  wHl  be  vottng  for  fewer  units  and 
for  less  help  to  fewer  people. 

Bfr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposlti(m  to  the 
substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  would  like  very 
stroni^  to  make  a  few  comments 
against  the  substitute.  We  have  gone 
through  these  arguments  in  the  sub- 
committee and  at  the  full  ccMnmlttee 
level,  but  there  are  a  couple  areas  I 
would  like  to  point  out. 

It  to  very  important  in  my  own  Jef- 
ferson County  in  Alabama  in  the 
Sixth  District  of  Alabama,  to  the 
UDAO  Program,  a  program  that  we 
have  utilized  I  think  very  effectively 
and  done  in  a  way  that  has  helped 
generate  a  lot  of  new  Jobs  and  econom- 
ic growUi  in  my  own  community,  and  I 
dare  say  in  communities  across  the 
country,  as  well  the  Community  De- 
veloiHnent  Program,  which  has  been  a 
major  source  of  seed  money  for  ci«>ital 
imiwovanents  sgain  in  my  own  area, 
but  I  know  across  thto  Nation.  Those 
two  programs  alone  I  think  are  rea- 
sons to  vote  against  the  substitute. 

Reducing  dollars  in  these  very  im- 
portant areas  that  have  already  suf- 
fered over  the  last  4  and  5  years  with 
major  reductions.  I  do  not  think  thto 
House  wants  to  see  that  done.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  very  major  step  bai^- 
ward  for  economic  growth  in  my  own 
State  of  Alabama  and  across  the  coun- 
try. 

There  to  no  question  that  we  all 
want  to  see  thto  biU  in  budget,  and 
indeed  thto  bOl  to  in  budget.  It  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  leveto  of  funding 
across  the  board. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  woiild  urge  the 
House  to  reject  the  Wylle  substitute. 

D  1440 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  to  on 
the  ammdmeot  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  WtukI. 


Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noea 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  eleetronle 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  179, 
246.  not  voUng  8,  as  follows: 
OtoU  No.  l«l 
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The   ramilt   of   the   vote 
Bounced  M  above  recorded. 


•n- 


KCT)      Svtft 
Synar 
Mnrpky  TaOan 


(ID) 


HOTVOmiO-S 

a«pl>Mtlt  Moody 

lUy 


Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chalmum.  I  eak 
unanlmoua  conient  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  a  aection  of  the  bill  previously 
•mended  by  the  en  bloc  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

[Mr.  OOHIALBl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUwi 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  nuin:  Strike 
out  aection  411  m  amended,  and  inmt  tn 
Ueu  thereof  the  following  new  MCtlon: 
na  4IL  oomgaviNc  lOBonoBaooos  and 

■OOBINC  ST  PKNOBITINO  DBPLACa- 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Franel  (or.  with  Mr.  Ltfand  ecalnst. 
Mr.  Mrrinrtltiei  for,  with  Mr.  Barnard 


Messrs.  FEIOHAN.  OWENS  of 
Utah.  JEFTORDS.  JONES  of  Tennes- 
see. LEVIN  of  Michigan,  and  ENG- 
LISH changed  their  votes  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

Messrs.  RUS80.  DAVIS  of  Michi- 
gan, and  HOLLOWAY  changed  their 
votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  tn  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  rejected. 


Seetion  104  of  the  Houalnc  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redealsnatlns  milieectlona  (f) 
through  (1)  (M  ao  redeetgnated  by  secUon 
410  of  thla  Act)  u  nibeeetlona  (g)  throuch 
(m).  repecttvelr.  and 

(3)  by  tnserUng  after  mibeectlon  (e)  («a 
added  by  aection  610  of  thla  Act)  the  follow- 
ing new  aubaectlon: 

"(f)  Any  grant  uixler  aecUon  lOfl  or  110 
Th^ii  be  made  only  If  the  grantee  oertlflea 
that  It  la  following  a  reetdentlal 
sntkUaplaoement  and  relocation  aaaaistanoe 
plan.  Orantees  receiving  a  grant  under  aec- 
tion 10g(a)  or  aection  110  ahall  ao  certify  to 
the  Secretary.  Oranteea  receiTtng  a  grmnt 
under  aecUon  106(d)  ahaU  ao  certify  to  the 
States.  The  residential  antldlaplacement 
and  relocation  aaalatanfe  plan  ahall— 

"(1)  permit  the  involuntary  diaplaoement 
of  persona  of  low  and  moderate  income  due 
to  acttvitlea  aaaisted  under  aection  106  or 
110  only  If  unavoidable  or  In  the  best  Inter- 
eat  of  the  houaeholda  and  community  af- 
fected: and 

"(3)  In  the  event  of  auch  diaplaoement. 
provide  that — 

"(A)  governmental  agendea  or  private  de- 
velopera  ahall  provide  one  for  one  replace- 
ment of  all  low  and  moderate  Income  dweU- 
ing  units  demolished  within  the  aame  com- 
munity; 

"(B)  such  replacement  housing  shall  be 
deigned  to  remain  affordable  to  persona  of 
low  and  moderate  Income  for  30  years:  and 

"(C)  relocation  beneflU  ahaU  be  provided 
for  diaplaoed  persona,  including— 

"(i)  relmbunement  to  all  dlsplaoed  per- 
sona for  moving  ezpenaea,  aecurity  depostts, 
credit  chedcs,  and  other  moving-related  ez- 
penaea. lnrliM**T^g  any  interim  living  costs; 

"(U)  compensation  sufficient  to  ensure 
that,  for  a  10-year  period,  displaced  low  and 
moderate  lnf^>n«*  households  shall  not  bear, 
after  relocation,  a  ratio  of  shelter  oosU  to 
income  that  exceeds  SO  percent;  und 

"(ill)  permitting  the  displaced  low  and 
moderate  Income  households  to  pertidpate 
In  a  housing  cooperative  or  mutusl  housing 
sssodation.  In  which  case  such  compensa- 
tion aa  provided  under  clause  (U)  shaU  be 
provided  to  enable  such  households  to  cap- 
itallw  the  value  of  the  compensatkMi  In 
order  to  secure  participation  In  a  oooperar 
tlve  or  mutual  bousing  aaaodatlon  and  to 
mmhitjfai  the  rmtio  of  the  ahelter  costa  of 
the  household  to  the  Imoome  of  not  more 
than  30  percent. 

"(D>  Persona  displaced  due  to  acttvitlea  as- 
sisted under  section  106  or  110  shall  be  relo- 
cated into  ««»»«p»f*>i«  replacement  housing, 
which  means  housing  that  Ic 


"(1)  deoent.  safe  and  sanltarr. 

"(11)  adequate  in  alae  to  aoocmmodate  the 
occupanta; 

"(ill)  functionally  equivalent; 

"(iv)  In  an  area  not  subject  to  unreason- 
able adverse  environmental  conditlnna:  and 

"(V)  located  in  an  area  approved  by  the 
dlaplaced  person. 

"(S)  provide  that  persona  dlsplaoed  due  to 
acUvltlea  bt-****^  under  aection  106  or  110 
ahall  have  the  right  to  elect  to  receive  bene- 
flta  under  the  Uniform  Relocation  Aaalst- 
anoe  Act  (43  USC  4601)  If  such  persons  de- 
termine that  It  Is  In  their  best  interest  to  do 
so." 

Bir.  FRANK  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RaooRD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  wss  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  on  the  other  side 
giving  unanimous  consent,  as  I  under- 
stand we  will  shortly  be  doing  for  the 
gentleman  who  has  a  similar  procediir- 
ally  placed  amendment. 

I  offered  an  amendment  in  the  sub- 
committee and  again  In  the  full  com- 
mittee which  provided  some  antldis- 
plaoement  language  to  the  Communi- 
ty Development  Block  Orant  and 
Urban  Development  Action  Orant  pro- 
grams. 
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We  have  been  guilty  in  the  past  of 
using  Oovemment  money  at  the  local 
level  in  a  way  that  actually  contribut- 
ed to  the  problem  of  homelessneas. 
When  the  amendment  was  offered  we 
agreed  at  the  time  it  would  need  some 
refinement.  In  the  cooperative  spirit 
that  has  generally  marked  our  delib- 
erations here,  the  amendment  is  a  re- 
finement on  the  antidlsplacement  sec- 
tion that  was  added  in  committee.  We 
met.  many  of  us.  with  representatives 
of  HUD.  representatives  of  community 
action  departments  of  the  municipali- 
ties and  with  advocates  for  low  income 
people.  This  is  a  series  of  changes  to 
both  the  CDBO  and  UDAO  part  that 
provide  more  flexibility.  For  example, 
the  original  ameadment  required  HUD 
approval  of  the  antidlsplacement  sec- 
tion. HUD  did  not  really  feel  that  that 
was  an  an>ropriate  function  to  per- 
form.  We  have  compUed  with  HUD's 
request  here.  This  has  been  reviewed 
by  staffs  aa  l>oth  sides  and  I  believe  it 
is  acceptable  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  cleared  the 
amendment  on  this  side  and  have  no 
objecticm. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Fkamcl. 

The  smendment  was  agreed  to. 


ST  MS. 

cauroamA 


or 


Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  title  4  which 
relates  to  text  which  was  previously 
amended. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectlcm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objectl<m. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amoidment  offered  by  Mr.  Duna  of 
California.  Strllce  aection  410  aa  amended, 
and  insert  the  following: 

8K.  4ia  cmsiN  PAsnarAiiON  plan. 

Section  1(M  of  the  Htwising  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Act  of  1074  la  amended— 

(1)  by  redeaignatlng  aubsectlona  (e) 
through  (k)  (aa  ao  redeaignated  by  aection 
400  of  thla  Act)  aa  subsections  (f)  through 
(1),  respectlvdy:  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  aubaectlon  (d)  (aa 
added  by  aection  SOO  of  thla  act)  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  aubaectlon: 

"(eXl)  Any  grant  under  aeeUon  106  ahaU 
be  made  only  If  the  grantee  oertlflea  that  It 
la  following  a  detaOed  dtisen  participation 
plan.  The  dtisen  partldpatlon  plan  ahall— 

"(A)  provide  for  and  encourage  dtlien 
partldpatlon,  with  particular  rmphasls  on 
peracma  of  low  and  moderate  Income  who 
are  residents  of  slum  and  blight  areas,  and 
In  areas  where  section  106  funds  are  pro- 
posed, provided  that  grantees  described  In 
Section  106(a)  shaU  provide  for  paitldpa- 
tion  of  residents  in  low  and  moderate 
income  neighborhoods  as  defined  by  the 
local  Jurisdiction; 

"(B)  provide  dtizens  with  reasonable  and 
timely  access  to  local  meetings.  Information, 
and  records  relating  to  the  proposed  and 
actual  use  of  funds  under  this  title; 

"(C)  provide  for  continuity  of  dtisen  In- 
volvement in  all  stages  of  the  community 
devdoiHnent  program  of  the  grantee,  In- 
dudtng  all  plans  and  strategies  required 
under  this  Utle,  the  development,  imple- 
mentation, and  evaluation  of  programmatic 
activities; 

"(D)  provide  for  technical  aasistanoe  to 
groups  that  are  representative  of  persons  of 
low  and  moderate  income  and  are  seeking  to 
develop  proposals  and  statements  of  views; 

"(E)  provide  for  public  hearings  to  obtain 
dtisen  views  and  to  respond  to  proposals 
and  questions  at  all  stages  of  the  communi- 
ty development  program,  induding  at  least 
the  development  of  needs,  the  review  of  pro- 
posed activities,  and  review  of  program  per- 
formance, which  hearings  shall  be  held 
after  adequate  notice,  at  times  and  locations 
convenient  to  potential  or  actual  benehd- 
aries,  and  with  accommodation  for  the 
handicapped; 

"(F)  provide  for  the  answering  of  com- 
plaints and  grievances  in  writing  within  15 
wnrking  days  of  reoeU>t:  and 

"(O)  identify  bow  the  needs  of  non-Bng- 
Ilsh  ■lusiiiii  residents  shall  be  accommo- 
dated for  the  public  hearingi  when  a  aignifl- 
cant  number  of  non-EngUah  speaking  resi- 
dents can  be  reasonably  expected  to  partld- 
pate. 

"(3)  No  provision  of  this  sulMection  may 
be  construed  to  restrict  the  responsibility  or 
authority  of  the  grantee  for  the  develop- 


ment and  execution  of  its  community  devel- 
opment program.". 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  ss  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Rkx»s. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  everyone  here  is  Interested 
in  encouraging  dtisen  pertidpaticm  in 
the  community  development  block 
grant  program.  Frankly,  the  present 
law  as  it  stands  does  include  a  tremen- 
dous degree  of  dtisen  partidpaticm. 
However,  in  the  subcommittee  my 
California  colleague.  Mr.  Tosbxs.  put 
some  language  in  dealing  with  dtizen 
partldpatlon  which  was  extremely  re- 
strictive and  while  it  doesn't  broaden 
the  opportunity  for  dtisen  partidpar 
tion.  it  does  iimxiee  a  tremendous  reg- 
ulatory burden  on  the  communities. 
We  have  si>ent  the  last  several  weeks 
looking  at  ways  in  which  we  could 
come  to  a  compromise  on  this  lan- 
guage and  I  believe  that  we  have  now 
reached  that  compromise  and  I  would 
like  to  yield  now  to  my  friend  from 
California,  Mr.  To»is. 

Mr.  TORRES.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  California  for  yielding  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague  from 
California,  Mr.  DRsncR,  is  right  in 
saying  that  we  have  discussed  this 
issue  at  length  both  at  the  subcommit- 
tee level  and  at  the  full  committee 
level.  We  are  revisiting  it  again  today. 
I  think  the  kind  of  discussions  that  we 
have  had  with  Mr.  Dbkibr  and  his  col- 
leagues and  those  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle,  I  sm  happy  to  Join  in  the  new 
perfecting  language  that  we  are  put- 
ting forth  here  because  I  do  believe 
that  citizen  participation  is  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  community  develop- 
ment for  our  country. 

So  I  thank  my  colleague  for  wortdng 
with  me  on  this.  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  this  very  important 
amendment. 

BCr.  DREIE31  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 
Everyone  in  this  House  is  supportive 
of  dtisen  participation  and  I  am 
happy  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
have  agreements  on  both  our  side  and 
the  majority  side  to  support  the 
Dreier  amendment  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Cidifomia  [Mr.  Dskikr]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  addi- 
tional amendments  to  section  1? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 2. 

The  text  of  section  2  is  as  follows: 
SEC  t  nrnoiea  AMD  rvmroaK. 

fttJ  AxaMMoa— nhe  CbiKPres*  find*  OuUr- 


(1)  for  the  post  SO  »ean,  Ote  rtderal  Ooo- 
emment  hat  taken  Che  leadlno  role  in  eiia- 
bUno  the  people  of  the  Naittm  to  be  the  beat 
houted  in  Ou  world,  and  reeent  radnettoas 
in  Federal  aaaietanee  have  eontrtbated  to  a 
deepening  hotuinc  erieia  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-ineome  famiUea; 

(2t  the  efforU  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
have  indndad  a  system  of  apedaUaed  lend- 
ing inatitutiona.  favorable  tax  poUeiea,  con- 
atmcUon  aaaiatanee,  mortgaoe  inauranee, 
loan  ffuaranteea,  aecondarg  marketa,  and  in- 
tereat  and  rental  anbaidiea,  that  have  en- 
abled people  to  rent  or  bttg  affOrdaJble, 
decent,  aaft,  and  sai»ita?v  homabag;  and 

<3)  the  tragedn  of  homeleaaneaa  in  uttan 
and  avburban  eommmnitlea  aeroaa  the 
Nation,  involving  a  record  number  of 
people.  dramatleaUv  demonatratea  the  lack 
of  affordable  reaidential  ^tetter,  and  people 
living  on  Ote  economie  margina  ofowaoeie- 
tg  flower  income  fitmiUea,  Ote  tUert^  0%e 
working  poor,  and  the  detnatUuiionaliaedJ 
have  few  available  altematlvea  for  AeUer. 

n>)  PvKfoSM.—T%e  purpoae  of  this  Act, 
therefore,  t»— 

(t>  to  reaffirm  the  principle  that  deoent 
and  affordable  ahelter  ia  a  baaic  neeeaaity, 
and  oie  general  wtifare  of  the  Nation  and 
the  health  and  living  atandarda  ofita  people 
requirt  the  addition  of  new  houaing  waita  to 
remedt  a  aerioua  ahortage  of  housing  vnita 
for  aB  itmericanj;  paricaiar^  for  penona  of 
low  and  moderate  income; 

(2)  to  make  Ote  dUtrtbyMon  of  direct  and 
indirect  houaing  ataittance  more  eguitaJbU 
bv  providing  Federal  aaaiatanee  for  the  leaa 
a/fluent  people  of  the  Nation; 

(V  to  provide  needed  homaing  aaaiatanee 
for  homHeu  people  and  for  persons  of  low 
and  moderate  income  who  lock  affitrdable, 
decent,  aafe,  and  sanitary  houaing; 

<4)  to  reform  eiiating  programa  to  enaure 
that  auth  aatiatanoe  ia  delivered  in  the  moat 
efficient  manner  poaaible. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  seetion  3. 

The  text  of  section  3  is  as  follows: 
ate  t  MCDGET  couniAMa. 

<a)  iM  QMMXMAL.—'ntia  Act  and  the  amende 
menta  made  by  thia  Act  may  not  be  con- 
strued to  provide  for  new  budget  authoritt, 
budget  ouOapa,  or  new  entitlement  anOtor- 
ity,  for  flaeal  pear  IMt  in  exceaa  of  Ote  ap- 
propriate aggregate  levels  sstabHshed  by  the 
concurrent  reaoluiion  on  the  budgetforauOi 
fiacal  year  for  the  programa  nutheirtaed  by 
thia  Act  and  the  amendmenta  made  bg  thia 
Act 

(b)  DEmirnoia.—For  purpoaea  of  thia  aee- 
tbm,  the  term*  "budget  authoritt",  'budget 
outlapa",  "concurrent  reaolution  on  the 
budget",  and  "entitlement  aathorUy"  hatw 
the  meaning*  given  auiOt  term*  in  aection  3 
of  the  Congreaaional  Budget  Act  of  1974  (2 
U.S.C.  622 J. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  3?  If  not  the 
Clerk  will  designate  UUe  L 

The  text  of  title  I  is  ss  follows: 

Tmg  i— BOUSING  A88ISTANCB 


SuHtUe  A—Prtgrema  Under  Umtttd 
AeteflU? 

PABT 1—GBNBRAL  PBOflStONS 
8KC  Ut.  LOWMM  WCOia  BOCaOtG  AVTmOUMATIOH. 

(a)  AaoREQATt  BvDOET  AtmnuTT.— Sec- 
tion S(c)(t)  of  the  United  Statea  Houaing  Act 
of  1937  ia  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
fallowing  new  aentenee:  "The  aggregate 
amount  of  budget  authority  Oiat  mag  be  ob- 
ligated for  contract*  for  annual  contHbn- 
tlona  for  aaaiatanee  under  aection  t,  for  con- 


tf^t        -tfAOW 


r. 1/1    laov 


/^rkxmDcccfrkKrar  t^^r!^'C\^o^ 


-urkfTci; 
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to  III 


(THAmv). 


rto  flte  tMtmU  Mirnii*  <*««>*»• 

wrlmtlom  AHm)  ftv  #7.UJlii4«M  o»  Oeiobtr 

m  ifrmjutiom  or  BmioKr  Aaimoatwr.— 
jMMon  Ut)tV^9m  Omm*  Stmtm  Boiutne 
Aet^tUTUmmm^titormdua^aow: 

-^fHA)  Vwtm  am  m*mHtma\  Niy  •»- 
ikaHlv  jro  flirt  «M>r  jwgit*  '*>  •»«( 
"~™'  '^^^   tad^    MflkorUy    «M< 

>bMl  VMriMH 

MMofUy  to 


tmdar  awMoN  t/b^aA 


-Hat  far 


wmdar  mcMom  titXZ). 


vmdgrmettom.  I  iit  ook- 
___  __„  ,.___  JmMioparf  under  me- 
tl/m  Mi  9f  th*  Bomatnc  Act  of  IKi. 
$i.ui.SiXM0:  ^  , 

"fv)  fitr  ooai9ri**iw<M  iim^rovemtnt  m- 
tltttnn     grmnta     mnd*r     McMon      J4(kJ, 

"ivU  Mr  ■trtfftn^  wMcr  awMon  t  tor 
pnmrt9  tUpoaUlom,  $Sii.*—.»»9:  amd 

"^vtU  Jbr  mmtatmme*  mmder  metlom  I  /or 

•II  mmnatmmmU,  $m,»92.0—. 

"IBMV  Ann  mmammt  ••attoM*  for  Indian 
homttii0  vmdtr  tubmtMon  (a)  OuU  U  rteap- 
tandwttnbtMmdcmiwfttmAltomtlno. 

-1H)  Ant  mmtnaU  wnuOtM*  for  tKe  eonver- 
alon  of  a  proiaet  to  aa&tUmnce  under  teetton 
»(b)llK  if  not  rtqwirwd  Mr  nteh  purpote. 
ahaU  to  natd  for  Matofamcc  wider  mcMom 
itbfli). 

"yUU  Ant  mmomnt  avtUbU  fW  oMtoteMce 
vadw-McMon  « /Iw  ynvcrty  tftopoHMon.  if 
not  rwgnirad  far  neH  rnrpom.  ahaU  be  u»ml 
f^  maeiatmnee  mmdar  aeeUon  ifbJa/. ". 
MKC  m.  TKUMTAKMrJU.  owmnvnam 

(m)  McoKOMK  ttMtn.— Section  tin)  of  the 
United  Statea  Homaing  Act  0/ i»37  ia  nmend- 

at  5y  inaerttng  "(If  a/fr  "'*'~ 

(i)  in  Ote  imat  aentenee.  Im  atriking  "A" 
mnd  inaerttng  the  faUowing:  "Kxeept  aa  pro- 
vided in  pnragmph  (2K  c^: 

(3}  by  rtdeaigniMng  paragmpha  <t) 
throat  li)  na  anbpafognvha  (A)  throntgh 
(C),  reapeetteehK  und 

(4)  6v  adding  atOteend  theMOowtng  new 

"(V  A»t  pnUHe  honaing  agency  may  pro- 
vide  OuU  eadk  famiiw  reaiding  in  a  pnUic 
honatng  preiaet  owned  and  operated  bv  auch 
agenep  tor  in  Unaer  income  honaing  aaaUted 
nnder  aeetion  »  that  eontaina  more  than 
t»M  dweOing  nmUa)  ahaU  paw  aa  monthty 
rent  Mr  not  more  than  a  i-pear  period  an 
amov$U  determined  bpamOiagenen  to  baap- 
propriaU  that  doea  not  wteni  a  maximum 
amount  that 

"(A)  U  aUabHahed  bt  racA  agency  and  ap- 
proved bp  the  Secretary: 

"(B)  ia  not  more  than  the  amount  payable 
aa  rent  by  ameh  Mmity  under  paragraph  (If: 


"iO  U  not  leaa  than  the  average  monthly 
amount  of  debt  aerviee  and  operating  ex- 
penaea  attrtbntabia  to  dweOing  unUa  of 
Umitar  aiae  in  pubhc  houalng  proieeU 
owned  amd  operated  by  aueh  agency. ". 

fbf  AanmrwD  tmooia.— Section  $(bMH  of 
the  United  Statea  Homatng  Act  of  i»37  U 


(V  by  lirlking  "and"  at  the  end  of  aub- 

i  (C): 


fVbyatrtking  the  period  atOteend  ofaub- 
pamgmph  (Dt  and  imaerting  ":  and"^  and 
(tJ  »y  adding  atOteend  thefoOowing  new 

"(M)  10  percent  of  the  earned  income  of  the 
MmOy.  in  Ote  caae  of  a  Mmlly  in  which  any 
member  papa  taxeatmpoaed  under  chapUri 
or  it  of  the  Intemal  Mevenue  Code  of  IM*.  ■ 

(e)  Unurr  Allow/UK*.— 

U)  Section  HO  of  the  United  Statea  Hona- 
ing Act  of  iM7  ia  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  fCiOowing  new  panoraph: 

•'(itfheterm'rmU'moaina- 

-IA)  the  amount  payable  by  a  fbmUy  to  a 
pubtic  honaing  agency  for  aheUer,  and 

"fSt  in  any  caae  in  wMeh  a  AmtUy  ia  re- 
gnitvd  to  make  a  aepamte  payment  to  a 
pubUe  houelng  agency  or  a  utlUty  auppher 
baaed  on  actual  utiUty  eonaumption.  an  al- 
lowance eatabUahed  annnaUy  baaed  on 
actual  utmty  eonaumption  (excluding  tele- 
phone aervlceJ  for  each  aiae  and  type  of 
dwelling  unit ".  „ 

(i)  Section  3(a)  of  Ote  United  Statea  Hona- 
ing Act  of  1937  (aa  amended  by  aubeection 
(a)  of  thU  eectionJ  U  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  imw  para- 

praph: 

"(3)  In  return  for  the  payment  made  pur- 
euant  to  thU  tubeection.  the  famUy  ahaO  be 
entitled  to  receive  houalng.  Inaudlng  all 
neeaaaary  appurtenancea,  eoulpment  and 
eervicea.  and  reaaonabU  uae  of  utUitiea  (ex- 
eluding  telephone/.  The  allowance  Mr  rear 
tonabU  uae  of  utiUtlea  ahaU  be  eatabUahed 
CMMnaily  baaed  upon  actual  utility  con- 
Mumptlon  for  each  tiae  and  type  of  AweUlng 
unlta,  but  ahaU  exclude  unreaaonabU  or 
toaateful  uaage.  If  a  family  la  required  to 
make  a  aeparaU  payment  to  a  utUlty  anppll- 
erfor  utMty  eonammption,  the  allowance  for 
TvaaonaUe  uae  of  auOt  utUltlea  ahaU  be  de- 
ducted from  the  rent  payabU  by  the  MmUy 
aa  computed  under  paragraph  (V. ". 

(d)  Hxtrr  Pmaax-lK.— Section  3  of  the 
United  Statea  Houalng  Act  of  1937  U  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
aubeection: 

••idJ  In  any  caae  In  whiOi  the  obtaining  of 
employment  by  a  realdent  of  a  dweOing  unU 
aaaUted  under  thU  Act  wlB  reauU  In  an  In- 
crvaae  In  the  rent  payable  by  Me  Mmily  of 
lutA  realdent  under  aubeection  (a),  the 
pvUlc  houalng  agency  Involved  (or  the  Sec- 
retary, if  no  public  houHng  agency  U  In- 
vdvedJ  ahaU  provide  for  a  gradual  Inereaae 
In  auch  rent  to  the  fuO  amount  duHng  a 
perlodofnot  more  than  $montha.". 
tMC  lai.  mcoia  Bjsisajrr  po»  Asaum  pova- 
me. 

Section  16  of  the  United  State*  Hovalno 
Act  of  1937  U  amended  to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"MCOMx  MuoaajTY  roM  AMaarrxD  movamo 

"Sec  IS.  Of  the  aggregaU  dweUlng  unlU 
that  are  available  for  occupancy  under 
pubUe  houalng  antmai  eontrUmtlona  con- 
traeU  and  aeetlon  I  houalng  aaalatance  pay- 
menta  eontracta  under  thU  Act,  25  percent 
may  be  avallaUe  for  leaalng  by  lower 
Income  MntUlea  other  than  very  low-Income 
MmlUea.". 

PAST  t-rvBLK  aovsmc 

BMC  itL  pvauc  potmnts  mAMAeprnMur  aamm- 
canoH. 

Section  2  of  the  United  Statea  Houalng  Act 
of  1937  U  amended— 

(t)  by  inaerUng  "(a)"  after  the  aeetlon  dea- 
tgnation:and 

(2/  by  adding  at  the  end  theA>llowlno  new 
ntbeecMon.' 

"(b)(V  To  encourage  efficient  and  effec- 
tive adminUtratlon  of  public  houalng  by 
public  houalng  agenciea.  to  Increate  the 
amount  of  reaponaibility  of  theae  agenciea 


for  adminUtering  their  prMlc  houelng.  and 
to  mlnimiae  Federal  involvement  In  the  ad- 
minUtfotion  of  public  Aonetn^.  (he  Secre- 
tary ahaU  eatabllah  a  ayatem  under  which 
pubUe  honaing  agenciea  (following  eonaulta- 
tion  with  tenanta  and  tenanta  organlaa- 
tlonaf  are  permitted  to  certify  compliance 
wlth- 

"(A)  vciuntary  profeaaUmal  performance 
atandarda  eatablHihad  by  the  public  houalng 
profaaaUm  for  certifying  pubhc  houalng 
agendea  aa  efficient  and  weU  managed:  and 

"(B)  other  regulremenU  eatabUahed  by  the 
Secretary  for  purpoaea  of  aubatantlally  Hmr 
pUfylng  the  procedure  for  receitHn^  oeaieC- 
ance  under  aeetlon  9  or  14  of  the  United 
Statea  Houalng  Act  of  1937. 

"(2/  Tike  pn>ri»ton«  of  paragraph  (1/  ahaU 
not  apply  if— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  determinea  that  there  la 
a  reaaonable  baala  to  conclude  that  prior 
review  and  approval  of  one  or  more  tpedfic 
acHvltiea  U  neceaaary  to  enaure  efficient 
and  effecHve  conduct  of  the  activity 
throughout  the  program: 

"(B)  the  Secretary  determinea  that  there  U 
a  reaaonabU  baaia  to  conclude  that  prior 
review  and  approval  la  neceaaary  with  re- 
tpect  to  a  particular  puUic  houalng  agency 
due  to  auch  factors  aa  Ita  Inexperience  or 
poor  performance  In  carrying  out  the  aame 
or  rOated  acHvWea:  or 

"(C)  prior  review  or  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary U  rcQulrtd  by  law. ". 

SMC  lit  otPCMtnoMAMT  ppmfepmuck  pom  meam 
oDKMLr  PAiauMa  m  nmuc  potm- 
ate  rmoacn  ooKHMP  FOP  tmbpl- 

PKMLT. 

Section  3(b)(3)  of  the  United  Statea  Houa- 
lng Act  of  1937  la  amended  to  read  aa  fU- 
lotoa: 

"(3)(A)  The  term  famillea'  inctudea  faml- 
llea  conalatlng  of  a  tlngU  peraon  In  the  caae 
Of- 

"(V  a  peraon  who  U  at  leaat  92  yeart  of 
age.  U  under  a  dlaabUlty  (aa  defined  In  aee- 
tlon 223  of  the  Soda!  Security  Act  or  In  aee- 
tlon 102  of  Oie  Developmental  Dtaabllltlea 
AaaUtance  and  BlU  of  RighU  AcU.  or  la 
handicapped: 

"(W  a  dlaplaced  peraon; 

"(HI)  the  remaining  member  of  a  tenaiU 
family:  and 

"(Iv)  other  alngle  perton*  In  circumatancea 
deacribed  In  regulatlona  of  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  Not  more  than  IS  percent  of  the  unlta 
under  the  furladlctlon  of  any  pitMic  houHng 
agency  ahaO  be  occupied  by  alngU  peraona 
referred  to  In  aubparagraph  (A)(lv).  The  Sec- 
retary may  Inereaae  thU  limitation  to  not 
more  Uian  30  percent  If,  foUowing  conaulta- 
tion  with  the  public  houalng  agency  In- 
volved, the  Secretary  determinea  thal- 

"(iJ  Oie  dioeUint  unlta  involved  are  nei- 
ther being  occupied,  rtor  are  Jttsely  to  be  oc- 
eupled  within  the  next  12  montha,  by  Mml- 
Uea or  peraona  deacribed  In  clauaea  (I).  (W. 
and  ^iiiV  of  aubparagraph  (A),  due  to  the 
condition  or  location  of  the  dweUlng  unlta: 
and 

"(IV  the  dweUlng  unUa  may  be  occupied  If 
made  avallabU  to  Hngle  peraona  referred  to 
<n  aubparagraph  (A)(lv). 
In  determining  priority  Mr  admlaalon  to 
houalng  under  thU  Act.  the  Secretary  aftaU 
give  preference  to  alngU  peraona  who  are  e^ 
deriy.  ^landicapped.  or  dlaplaced  before 
thoae  referred  to  In  aubparagraph  (A)(lv). 

"(C)  In  determining  priority  for  admU- 
lion  to  puUlc  houalng  prajecU  dealgned  for 
elderiy  MmUiea.  the  pubUe  houalng  agency 
ahaU  give  preference  to  auch  MmtUea.  When 
the  public  houalng  agency  determinea  (in  ac- 


cordance with  regulatlona  of  the  Secretary) 
that  there  are  inanffident  nmnbera  of  elder- 
ly famUiea  to  ftB  aU  the  unite  in  auOt  a 
prtdect,  the  agency  may  give  preference  to 
AmfMet  in  vMcA  the  head  of  houaOuM.  (or 
apouae)  ia  at  laoet  SO  yeart  of  age  but  below 
the  age  of  02  boMre  thoee  in  which  the  head 
of  homaahoU  and  apouae.  if  any,  are  below 
the  age  of  50. 

"(D)  ror  purpoaea  of  thia  Act- 

"(I)  The  term  'elderiy  famillea'  meana  Mm- 
lUea whoae  heada  (or  Oidr  apouaea).  or 
whoee  aole  membera,  are  peraona  deacribed 
in  ambpuragraph  (A)(i).  TMe  term  'Hderiy 
MmiUea'  indudea  2  or  more  eUeriy,  dia- 
abled,  or  handicapped  indtvidnoto  Uving  to- 
gether, or  1  or  more  audi  Ittdidduala  Uvlng 
with  1  or  more  peraona  determined  under 
regulatlona  of  the  Secretary  to  be  eaaentlal 
to  their  care  or  weO  beino. 

"fiV  A  peraon  ahoB  be  conaldered  liandi- 
eapped'lfhe  or  ahe  la  determined,  purauant 
to  regulatlona  of  the  Secretary,  to  have  an 
impairment  that  la  expected  to  be  of  long- 
continued  and  Indefinite  duration,  aubatan- 
tiaOy  impede*  audi  peraon't  ability  to  live 
Independently,  and  U  of  auch  a  nature  that 
aueh  abiUty  could  be  Improved  by  more  awU- 
able  houalng  eonditlona. 

"(Hi)  The  term  "diaplaoed  peraon'  meana  a 
peraon  dlaplaced  by  governmental  action,  or 
a  peraon  whoee  dwetUng  haa  been  extenalve- 
ly  damaged  or  deatroyed  aa  a  reauU  of  a  dia- 
aater  dedared  or  otherwlae  formally  recog- 
nlaed  purauant  to  Federal  dlaaater  reUef 
lawa.". 

«c  III  eMA/fn  POP  pvpuc  povaate  dptelop- 
mem: 

(a)  AumoMirr  To  Pttovrnt  Qiumts.— Sec- 
tion S(a)  of  the  United  Statea  Houalng  Act  of 
1937  la  amended  to  read  aafoBowa: 

"(a)(1)  TTke  Secretary  may  make  annual 
eontrU>utUma  to  public  houalng  agenciea  to 
aaalat  In  achlevlt%g  and  maintaining  the 
lower  inconu  character  of  thdr  profeeta.  The 
Secretary  ahoB  embody  the  proxHaiona  for 
audi  annual  contributlona  In  a  contract 
guaranteeing  their  payment  The  contribu- 
tion  payable  annttoOy  under  tMa  eection 
ahaU  In  no  caae  exceed  a  aum  egual  to  the 
annual  amount  of  prlncis>al  and  intereat 
payable  on  obllgatlona  laaued  by  the  public 
ftoualng  agency  to  finance  the  devdopment 
or  acgulaltlon  coat  of  the  lower  Income 
protect  intwlved:  ilnniuU  contribution*  pay- 
able nnder  thU  aecUon  ahaU  be  pledged,  if 
the  Secretary  ao  regulrea,  aa  aecurlty  for  cb- 
UgaMoma  laaued  by  a  ptOtUc  houalng  agency 
to  aaaiat  the  development  or  aoovieition  of 
the  protect  to  whidi  anniioi  contribntione 
relate  and  Oiall  be  paid  over  a  period  not  to 
exceed  40  yeara. 

"(2/  TTte  Secretary  may  make  contribu- 
nana  (in  the  form  of  granta)  to  public  Aoiu- 
Ing  agenciea  to  cover  the  devdopment  coat 
of  public  houalng  proiecta.  The  contract 
under  whidt  audi  contributlona  ahdU  be 
made  ahaU  apedfy  the  amount  of  capital 
contributlona  reguired  for  eadi  pniect  to 
wMdi  the  contract  pertain*^  and  that  the 
lerma  and  condition*  of  audi  contract  ahall 
remain  in  effect  for  a  40^year  period. 

"(3)  The  awount  of  contributlona  that 
would  be  ettobliafked  A>r  a  ncioly  conatructed 
protect  Ity  a  pubUc  houaing  agency  dealgned 
to  accommodate  a  number  of  MmlUea  of  a 
given  alee  and  kind  may  be  eatabUahed 
under  thia  aeetlon  for  a  praieet  by  auch 
pubUe  houaing  agency  that  would  provide 
houalng  for  the  comparable  number,  alaea. 
and  klnda  of  MmiUea  through  the  acguiai- 
tion  and  rdiabUitation,  or  uae  under  leaae, 
of  atructurea  t)kat  are  auitable  for  lower 
income  houaing  uae  and  obtained  in  the 
local  market". 


(b)  CoHromMoia  AttximMMim.— 

(1)  Section  S  of  the  United  Statea  Houalng 
Act  of  1937  U  amended- 

(A)  by  atrOdng  "ammoal"  In  the  aecUon 
heading;  and 

(B)  by  atrlklng  "annual"  in  ntbeection 
(e)(2). 

(2)  Section  Oof  the  United  Statea  HouHng 
Act  of  1937  i*  amended  by  atrlklng  "annual" 
the  Arat  place  it  appears  in  the  Arat  aen- 
tenee of  aubeection  (g).  and  eadi  place  it  ap- 
pear* in  aubeection  (d)  and  the  Aral  aen- 
tenee of  eadi  of  ambeediona  (a)  and  (c). 

(3)  Section  7  of  the  United  Statea  Houalng 
Ad  of  1937  U  amended  by  atrlklng  "annual" 
In  Oie  provlao  in  the  Arat  aentenee. 

(4)  Section  9(a)(2)  of  the  United  Statea 
HouHng  Act  of  1937  U  amended- 

(A)  by  *triMn0  "bdng  aaalated  Ity  an 
annual  contribution*  contract  auOioriaed 
by  aedion  S(e)"  and  inaerUng  Oie  following: 
"one  developed  purauant  to  a  contributlona 
contract  aiUhorlaed  by  eection  S":  and 

(B)  by  atrUdng  "any  audi  annual"  and  In- 
aerUng "any  auch". 

(5)  Section  12  of  the  United  Statea  Houa- 
lng Act  of  1937  la  amended  by  atrlklng 
"annual". 

(t)  Section  14  of  the  United  Statea  Houa- 
lng Act  of  1937  la  amended— 

(A)  by  atrlklng  "recdve  aaalatance  under 
aecUon  HO"  In  aubaecUon  (c)(2)  and  Inaert- 
tng "aaalated  under  aeeUon  5";  and 

(B)  by  atrlklng  'Vinnital"  in  each  of  para- 
grapha  (2)  and  (4)(C)  of  aubaecUon  (d). 

(7)  Section  IS  of  the  United  Statea  Houa- 
ing Act  of  1937  U  amended  by  atrUUng  "with 
loana  or  debt  aerviee  annual  contributlona" 
In  dauae  (2). 

(»)  Section  We)  of  the  United  Statea 
HouHng  Act  of  1937  i*  amended  by  *triMna 
"annnol  contribntion*  authoriaed  under  aee- 
Uon S(e)"  and  in*ertin0  "contribittion*  ait- 
thorlaed  under  aeeUon  5". 

aPC  114.  UmrAtlON  OH  PtmUC  BOVWIG  OKYKLOP- 

HMirr  Aim  AaatmAncK  op  pvpuc 
tooame  goAurr  srAHOAMPs. 

Section  S  of  Oie  United  Statea  HouHng  Act 
of  1937  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  aubaecUon: 

"(i)(l>  After  September  30,  1937,  in  provid- 
ing aaalatance  under  thia  Act  to  a  public 
houHng  agency  Mr  public  houHng  (other 
than  for  Indian  famUiea),  the  Secretary 
ahaU  reaerve  Mnda  for  the  devdopment  of 
public  houHng  only  if— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  determinea  that  addi- 
Uonal  amounta  are  required  to  complete  the 
devdopment  of  dwelling  unlta  for  lo/iicft 
amo«nti  are  obllgaled  on  or  before  audi 
date; 

"(B)  the  pubUe  houHng  agency  cerUfiea  to 
the  Secretary  that  iS  percent  of  the  pubUc 
houHng  dwdUng  unlta  of  the  public  houHng 
agency— 

"(I)  are  maintained  in  mtetantiol  compli- 
ance with  the  houHng  gwalUy  atandarda  ea- 
tabUahed by  the  Secretary  under  section 
l(o)(t): 

"(ID  wlU  be  ao  maintained  upon  comple- 
tion of  modernisation  Mr  which  Mndlng 
tiaa  been  awarded;  or 

"(Hi)  WlU  be  ao  maintained  upon  comple- 
Uon  of  modemlaaUon  for  whldi  applica- 
tion* are  pending  that  have  been  aubmitled 
In  good  faith  under  section  14  or  20  (or  a 
comparable  State  or  local  government  pro- 
gram) and  that  there  la  a  reaaonable  expec- 
tation, aa  determined  by  the  Secretary  in 
writing,  that  the  application*  loould  be  ap- 
proved; 

"(C)  the  pubUc  houHng  agency  cerUfiea 
that  audi  devdopment^ 

"(V  win  replace  dwelling  unita  that  are 
diapoaed  of  or  demollahed  by  the  pubUe 


houalng  agency,  induding  dwdling  unlta 
diapoaed  oforloat  through  aale  to  tenanta  or 
through  unita  redealgn;  or 

"(ID  la  required  to  comply  with  court 
ordera  or  dtrecUona  of  the  Secretary; 

"(D)  the  pubUc  houalng  agency  eertt/tea 
that  it  haa  demanda  for  famUy  houalng  not 
aaUafled  by  the  rental  aaHatanee  programa 
eatabUahed  in  aubaecUon  fb)  or  (o)  ofaecUon 
8  for  wMdi  It  plana  to  eonatrud  or  acquire 
profeeta  of  not  more  than  100  unita;  or 

"(E)  the  Secretary  makea  audi  raaervaUon 
under  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  f/otwlfhatanding  any  other  provlalon 
of  law.  not  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
funda  appropriated  far  devdopment  of 
public  houHng  alao  may  be  committed  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  aubetanUal  redealgn, 
reconatrucUon,  or  redevelopment  of  exiaUng 
pubUe  houHng  profeeta  or  unlta,  wMdi  work 
ahaU  be  carried  out  purauant  to  Oie  ndet 
and  ravHiation*  applicable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  pubUc  houHng. ". 
ate  lit  umrATiOH  on  mmcaptvme  op  PtnwoK 
MESEMrArma. 

Section  SofOu  United  Statea  HouHng  Ad 
Of  1937  (aa  amended  by  section  114  of  OtU 
AcU  la  further  amended  by  adding  at  Oie  end 
the  fMowlng  new  subsection.' 

"(k)  After  the  reservation  of  pubUc  houa- 
ing devdopment  Mnda  to  a  pubUc  houaing 
agency,  Oie  Secretary  may  not  rteapture  any 
of  the  amounta  included  in  audi  reservation 
due  to  the  failure  of  a  pubUc  houaing  agency 
to  begin  conatmcUon  or  rehabilitation,  or  to 
complete  aoquialUon,  during  Oie  30^month 
period  following  the  date  of  audi  raaerva- 
Uon. During  audi  30-month  period,  Oie 
public  houHng  agency  ahaU  be  permitted  to 
cJiange  the  aUe  of  the  pubUe  houaing  projed 
or  reformulate  the  protect.  If  not  leaa  Oian 
the  original  number  of  dwdling  unita  are  to 
be  constntcted^  rdtabOitatcd.  or  acquired 
There  shall  be  exduded  from  Oie  eomputOr 
Uon  of  audi  30^monOi  period  any  delay  in 
the  beginning  of  conatruetion  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  audi  protect  caused  by  (1)  (he  failure 
of  the  Secretary  to  proceaa  audi  prated 
uHthin  a  reaaonable  period  of  Ume;  (2)  any 
environmental  review  requiremenf  (»  any 
legal  action  affecting  audi  protect;  or  (4) 
any  other  factor  beyond  (he  control  of  the 
public  houHng  agency. ". 
aEC  in.  BwuM  PVPUC  aooaoie 

Section  S  of  the  United  Statea  HouHng  Ad 
of  1937  i*  amended  by  oddinff  at  the  end  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection.' 

"(I)  The  Secretary  may  not  uae  aa  a  crite- 
rion for  dlatribfuiing  aaalatance  under  thia 
aecUon  the  progreaa  made  by  an  Indian 
pubUc  houHng  agency  in  collecting  rent* 
owed  by  tenant*.". 
aEC  IIT.  PVPUC  aovame  mew  comaiPuctfOK. 

Section  6(h)  of  the  United  Statea  HouHng 
Act  of  1937  U  amended— 

(1)  by  InaerUng  before  "U"  the  foUouHng: 
'In  the  ndghborhood  where  the  pubUc  houa- 
ing   agency    determinea    the    houHng    ia 

(2)  by  inaerUng  'Hn  audi  ndghborhood" 
after  "rdiabUltaUon". 

aEC  iia  pvmjc  aovaaiG  Encnoma  pve  to  //on- 
PAnamorPENT. 

(a)     BmVOW    AMD     NomiCATtOH    KMQVtMP- 

MMim.— Section  6(c)(4)(B)  of  the  United 
Statea  Houaing  Act  of  1937  U  amended  by 
atrlklng  the  semicolon  at  the  end  and  inaert- 
Ing  the  following:  ".  except  (hat  before  a 
public  houHng  agency  may  issue  a  preter- 
mination  noUce  to  a  tenant  for  nonpapment 
Of  rent,  Oie  pubUc  houHng  agency  dtaU— 

"(D  review  Oie  altuaUon  of  the  tenant  and 
verify  that  the  rent  charged  to,  and  the  aub- 
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toltmmMta: 
1^  mmf  rmttml  orn- 
ba  •vsttoM* 


«r  oA«r  ikOMta*  or  MMfVMMV  <MI>r.  V  M« 


ft/ 


— flh* 


q^  Hou»- 
Orbmm  fliiilBjwiwi  <Mft  not  ImUr 
flkm  M  «•«■  «fter  flte  4ate  ^  M«  mmcCmmU 
«r  <M*  Jet  tanw  nvMlsMoM  to  ewTV  oni  0U 
mmmUwttmtBmmdtbtmUmeliom. 

ateUoK  $(kJ  9f  Ota  t/mUad  Stmtat  Houalng 
Aet  ^  l$3r  ia  mmamiai  ty  tiuaritmg  "or^O- 
«f«  to  met'  mflmr  "wMem"  mm*  9taM  it  a»- 


tm) 

m  Tha  aaeratvw  9f  Hamatag  aMd  Urban 
DaviiawwmU  ilhaU.  to  <M  axtant  appnvad  In 
ovprayrtaltofi  Aeta.  osrry  out  a  damtonatn- 
Hon  progmm  of  malttme  granU  to  pubUe 
kouatng  agameiaa  to  maatat  ameh  aoanetaa  in 
provtetHO  eMld  ear*  aarvteaa  for  lowar 
imeoma  J^mUtaa  wfto  raaUa  in  pubiic  houa- 
tag. 

tX)  na  Saeratunt  aJtafl  diaign  tlta  program 
^Mrrirml  in  pongragli  (It  to  datarmitna  tkt 
cxtenl  to  nMc*  Me  MoUoMJUy  «r  oMU  cart 
aarvieaa  ta  toieer  imeoma  homaing  praiaeta  far 
ctHtatof  Me  emptovoMiUy  at  tha  paranta  or 
gmtdiaMa  of  eMMrm  raaidlng  in  ptibUc 
houatng, 

m  tha  program  daaerlbad  in  paragraph 
(1)  Man  ba  in  addition  to  anp  damonttrur 
Hon  program  earrlad  oat  undar  aaetlon  222 
of  Che  Hoaatag  and  Urban-Rural  Raeoverg 
AetoflMX 

(bt  Euamajn  km  AaamtuKM.—TKe  Sacre- 
targ  mag  mmka  a  grant  to  my  pubUc  houa- 
ing  aganew  undar  thia  taction  oiiiy  if— 

(If  prior  to  raoaipt  ^aaaiatanca  undar  thU 
MeMon.  aiieh  pubMe  houaing  aganep  doaa  not 
Kava  a  cMM  eara  aarvieat  program  in  opar- 
atUm  in  tha  prajaet  for  tmhteA  aueh  aaaiat- 
anca  it  raguaatad; 

(2)  tuth  puMe  houMing  agattey  agraaa  to 
proaida  eitttaMe  facUitiat  for  the  proviaion 
of  dUtd  eara  tarvicati 

(St  tha  cMltf  core  eervtoet  program  oftuOi 
pubUc  houHng  aganew  wiU  terve  preaOMol 
chUdran  during  the  daw.  tchoot  chiUren 
after  aOuoi  or  both,  in  order  to  permit  the 
paranta  or  guardiana  of  tuOi  children  to 
obtain,  retain,  or  train  for  emplogment: 

(4)  tha  child  care  tarvieaa  program  oftueh 
pubUe  houaing  agenet  U  daaignad,  to  the 
extent  praetieaUe.  to  involve  Me  participa- 
tion of  the  parenU  of  children  benefiting 


(St  Me  thUd  care  aarvieaa  program  aftueh 
public  houaing  agenew  to  deaignad,  to  the 
extant  praeUeaUa,  to  empUnt  in  part-Hme 
poeitiona  etdartu  individuala  teho  reeida  in 
the  lowar  tneoma  houaing  protect  involved; 
and 

(9t  the  child  care  tervleat  program  oftuch 
publie  houaing  evanew  compUae  with  aU  op- 
pUeabU  StaU  and  local  lawa,  regulationt. 
and  ordinaneat 

(ct  ALLOcamm  or  Aaaantmx.—ln  provid- 
ing granta  undar  OUa  aaetlon.  the  Saeretant 


(It  give  prioritt  to  lower  ineoata  houaing 
pr%aaeta  in  wMefk  mMe  Me  largeat  number 
Of  prtachool  and  tdutol  ehiUren  of  lower 
income  fOmiUaa: 

(2t  teak  to  anaure  a  reaaonable  dUtribu- 
turn  of  aueh  granta  between  urban  and  rural 


anai  and  among  lower  ineome  houaing 
prataetaofvmnftngaioaa:  and 

(it  teak  to  provide  aueh  granU  to  the  larg- 
eat number  <^  lowar  ineome  houaing  proiactt 
praetleabia,  conaidaHng  the  amount  of 
funda  eeetfeMe  undar  Mto  aecMon  omI  Me 
finanelal  raguiremantt  of  the  particular 
oMM  care  aarvieaa  programt  to  be  dav^oped 
bw  Ota  a^pUeant  publie  houaing  ageneiaa. 
(di  AomamtmAtm  Pmoramia.— 
(11  AppUeaUena  fitr  granta  under  Mto  mc- 
Hon  ahaa  be  made  by  pwbHe  houaing  agen- 
ciaa  in  aueh  fonn,  and  according  to  tutOi 
proeadMrat.aatha8aeretarwmagpraaeribe. 

(2t  Anp  yuMte  houaing  aganew  raeaiving  a 
grant  under  Mto  eecMon  may  nee  aueh  grant 
ontw  for  oparaUng  expenam  and  minor  ren- 
ovationa  ofMeUitiat  naeeaaarw  to  tha  provi- 
eion  of  child  eara  larvieea  under  Mto  aec- 
Mon. 

(St  like  Secntory  Moil  conduct  periodic 
evaluaHont  of  each  <Mld  car*  aervioa*  pro- 
gram aaaiatad  under  Mto  McNon  for  pur- 
poaaiof— 

(At  dalarmining  the  atfactivanaaa  of  aueh 
program  in  providing  <Mld  care  aarvieaa 
and  parmimng  the  parenU  or  guardiana  of 
ChUdran  raalding  in  pubUe  houaing  to 
iMain,  retain,  or  train  for  emgtogmant;  and 
(Bt  anauring  compHanee  wUh  the  provi- 
aUma  of  thU  taction. 

(4t  No  proviaUm  of  Mto  «ectton  may  be 
conetmed  to  avMortoe  Me  Secretary  to  et- 
(obNah  any  AealM.  tafetw.  educational,  or 
other  ttandardt  with  reaped  to  Oiild  care 
taroleea  orJOeUitiaa  aaaiatad  with  granU  re- 
ceived undar  Mto  taction.  Such  aervieei  and 
J^uMtiea  than  eomplw  with  aU  appUeabU 
Stale  and  local  lawa,  regulatlona.  and  ordi- 
naneat.  and  aU  reguiramanU  eatabUahad  by 
Me  Seeretery  of  Health  and  Human  Servicea 
forchUd  care  aervicaa  and  faeUiUat. 

(el  ttMrooT  TO  CoiKiitaaa.—Not  later  than 
the  expiration  of  the  S^wear  period  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  Mto  Act,  Me 
Secretary  tfkafl  prepare  and  i^Utmit  to  the 
Congreaa  a  datailad  report  tetting  forth  the 
ftndingt  and  conHuaiont  of  the  Secretary  at 
a  raault  of  carrying  out  Me  demonatration 
program  eatabliihad  in  Mto  McHon.  Such 
report  ahail  intrude  any  recommendationa 
Of  the  Secretary  with  reapect  to  ttie  eatabliah 
ment  of  a  permanent  program  of  aaeiiting 
cMJd  core  lervicet  in  lower  income  houaing 
pnjacta. 

(ft  DamaTTOMa.—ror  purpoaea  of  thia  tac- 
tion: 

(It  The  term  "tower  income  famUiet"  haa 
the  meanin<r  given  tuch  term  in  taction 
3(bt(2t  of  ttu  United  Statei  Hooting  Act  of 
1$S7. 

(2t  The  tarma  "lower  income  houaing 
pniect"  and  "public  Aonelna"  have  the 
meaning*  i;iven  tuch  tarma  in  tection 
3(bt(tt  of  the  United  Statet  Homing  Act  of 
1937. 

(3t  The  term  "public  houaing  agency"  haa 
the  m«an<n«r  given  tuch  term  in  teetion 
3(bt(6t  of  the  United  State*  Housing  Act  of 
1*37. 

(4t  The  term  "Secretary"  meant  the  Secre- 
tary of  Houting  and  Urban  DevelopmanL 

(g/  AvraoaadTtOM  of  Amtoraunoim.— 
there  to  authorUed  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  prtiviaiont  of  Mto  eectton 
$i,000.000  for  fiacal  year  IMS.  Any  amonnt 
appropriated  under  Mto  avbeection  thaU 
remain  avaiiaUe  uniU  expended. 
SMC  lu.  rATMEim  rod  ornumw  or  lowmm 
oKomB  govaoK  rgancn. 
(at  PKorooMiAHca  Puhdimo  Sraran.— Sec- 
tion »(at  of  the  United  Statet  Houaing  Act  of 
1937  it  amended— 

(It  by  ttrOdng  the  laat  tentence  of  para- 
graph (It;  and 


(2t  by  adding  at  the  end  tha  following  new 

"(3t(At  Tor  purpoaea  of  making  paymanta 
undar  thia  taction,  the  Saeratary  ihaU  utiUaa 
a  performance  funding  ayatam  that  to  aub- 
ttantiaOy  baaed  on  the  tyttam  defined  in 
ragulationa  artd  in  effect  on  the  daU  of  the 
enactment  of  the  HouHng,  Oommwtity  De- 
vOopment,  and  Homeleaanaaa  Prevention 
Act  of  1997  (at  modified  by  Mto  paragrapht. 
and  that  ettabU^tet  ttandardt  for  eoett  of 
operation  and  reaaonabia  proiactiont  of 
income,  taking  into  account  the  cAaracter 
and  location  of  the  proiaet  and  the  diarae- 
tarlatiea  of  the  famUiea  tarvad,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  fbrmula  repraaantlng  the  oper- 
attotu  of  a  prototype  weO-managed  pndect 
Such  performance  fundiitg  tyttem  MoZI  be 
eat€Mia^ad  in  oonenltatton  wiM  pwMic 
houaing  aganeiea  and  their  aaaoeiatUm*.  be 
contained  in  a  regulation  promulgated  by 
tha  Secretary  prior  to  the  ttart  of  any  fiacal 
year  to  which  it  applies,  and  remain  in 
effect  for  the  duration  of  tuch  fltcal  year 
without  ctiange. 

"(B)  Under  the  performance  funding 
tyttem  ettaUithed  under  Mto  paragraph— 

"(it  in  the  Arat  year  that  the  reduetiont 
occur,  any  pnbiic  Aoiiein«  agency  thaU  thare 
equaOw  with  the  Secretary  any  coat  redue- 
tlona  due  to  the  differencea  between  pnjact- 
ed  and  actual  utility  rate*  ottribntaMe  to 
actlone  taJken  by  the  agency  whiOi  lead  to 
auA  reduetiont; 

"(iV  in  the  cate  of  any  public  houaing 
agency  that  receivea  financing  (from  a 
person  other  than  the  Secretaryt  or  enlera  a 
perfbrmance  contract  to  undertake  energy 
conaervatUm  improvement*  in  a  publie 
houaing  project,  under  which  payment  to  to 
be  eguivalent  to  the  cott  of  the  energy  taved 
aa  a  raault  of  the  improvementt  during  a  ne- 
gotiated contract  period  of  not  more  than  12 
year*  that  it  approved  by  the  Secretary— 

"(It  the  pnblic  ho«*in«  otfency  thaU  retain 
100  percent  of  any  cott  avoidartee  due  to  dif- 
ferencet  between  protected  and  actual  utOity 
eonaumption  (adfutted  for  heating  degree 
daytt  attributable  to  the  improvementt, 
untU  the  term  of  the  Ananclng  agreement  to 
completed,  at  which  time  the  annttol  ntitity 
expenae  (evei  3-year  roUinff  baae  procedurea 
theU  be  applied  uairtg- 

"(aJ  in  the  firtt  year  following  the  end  of 
the  contract  period,  the  energy  uae  durit^g 
the  2  yeart  prior  to  inttallatlon  of  the 
energy  oonaervation  improvement*  and  the 
la*t  contract  year 

"(bt  in  the  tecond  year  following  the  end 
of  the  corUract  period,  the  energy  ute  duHng 
the  1  year  prior  to  in*taUation  of  the  energy 
conaervatlon  improvement!  and  the  2  year* 
following  the  end  of  the  contract  period;  and 
"(ct  in  the  third  year  foUowittg  the  end  of 
the  contract  period,  the  energy  uae  in  the  3 
year*  following  the  end  of  the  contract 
period;  or 

"(lit  the  Secretary  ahatZ  provide  an  addi- 
tional operating  tubtidy  above  the  current 
utUity  expente  level  eguivalent  to  the  cottcj 
the  energy  taved  aa  a  retult  of  the  improve- 
ment* and  tufficient  to  cover  paymentt  for 
the  improvemenU  through  the  term  of  tha 
contract  or  agreement; 

"(iiiJ  there  ifiaU  be  a  formal  review  proc- 
ett  for  the  purpote  of  providing  tuch  revi- 
tiona  to  the  allowable  expenae  leva  of  a 
public  houting  agency  at  necetaary— 

"(It  to  correct  inaquitlea  and  abnormali- 
tiet  that  extot  in  tha  baae  year  expenae  level 
of  tuch  public  houaing  agency: 

"(lit  to  aecuratOy  reflect  dtanget  in  oper- 
ating cimtmatanoes  ainee  the  initial  deter- 
mination oftuch  baae  year  expenae  leva  (in- 


eluding,  but  not  Hmited  to^  any  increaae  in 
amountt  paid  for  employee  talariat  or  waget 
due  to  the  repeal  of  the  OomprBheneiw  Em- 
ploymerU  and  TYvininff  Aetl;  and 

"(IW  to  anaure  that  the  allowable  expenae 
Umit  aeeurataly  raftacta  the  higher  coat  of 
operating  the  protect  in  an  economically 
diatraaaad  unit  of  local  government  and  the 
lower  coat  of  operating  the  protect  in  an  eco- 
nomically protperout  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment; 

"(ivt  public  houting  agenciet  thaU  be  re- 
iwtburaad  for  eoata  incurred  that  were 
beyond  their  control  ranch  at  cottt  due  to  in- 
luranea  inereoaeik  ehanflw  in  State  or  local 
law  or  raguirementa.  and  incraaaet  in 
charget  for  baaic  tervicett  and  the  full 
extent  of  which  ware  not  taken  into  conaid- 
aration  in  tha  original  diatribution  of  funda 
for  the  fiacal  year  involved: 

"(vt  the  aatimale  of  the  rental  ineome  for 
the  next  fiacal  year  of  a  publie  houaing 
agency  thaU  be  baaed  on  the  actual  rent  for 
the  fourth,  fifth,  or  tixth  monM  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  new  fltcal  year  of  the 
public  houaing  agency: 

"(vit  any  revenuat  reauUing  from  rental 
ineome  or  other  ineome  (inauding  inveat- 
ment  income)  in  excett  of  ettimated  reve- 
nuet  from  tuth  itemt  may  not  be  recaptured, 
uaed,  or  computed  to  reduce  aaaiatanee  pro- 
vided under  thia  tection,  unleu  tuch  esti- 
mate— 

"(It  wat  unreaaonabla  according  to  ragula- 
tiona in  effect  when  the  ettimate  wat  made; 
or 

"(II)  wat  fraudulent  and  deceptive;  and 

"(viit  if  a  public  houaing  agency  redeaigru 
or  tubttantiaUy  rOuibilitatet  a  public  hout- 
ing protect  to  that  2  or  more  dwOHng  unite 
are  combined  to  create  a  tingle  larger  dweU- 
inff  unit,  the  paymanta  received  under  thia 
tection  thaU  not  be  reduced  toUiy  becaute  of 
the  reaulting  reduction  in  the  number  of 
dweUing  unite  if  not  leu  than  the  tame 
number  of  individuala  wiU  reside  in  the  new 
larger  dwOling  unit  at  reaided  in  the  dwell- 
ing unite  that  were  combined  to  form  aueh 
larger  dwtUing  unit ". 

(bt  AumoeaATKii  or  AmtonoATtosa.— 
Section  9(ct  of  the  United  Statet  Houaing 
Act  of  1937  it  amended  to  read  at  foUowt: 

"(ct  There  to  authoriaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated, for  the  purpoae  of  providing  annnot 
contributiona  under  thia  taction, 
$l,iOC.(t(tO.QOOfOr fiacal  year  1999.". 

(ct  Tm*  or  Patmemt.— Section  9  of  the 
United  Statet  Houaing  Act  of  1937  i*  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
anbeection.' 

"(et  In  the  caae  of  any  public  houaing 
agency  that  tubmitt  it*  budget  for  any  fiacal 
year  of  tuch  agency  to  the  Secretary  in  a 
timely  manner  in  accordance  loiM  the  regu- 
lationt iaaued  by  the  Secretary  under  thia 
taction,  attiatance  to  be  provided  to  tu^ 
agency  under  Mto  section  for  tuch  fltcal 
year  thdU  commence  not  later  than  the  Itt 
monM  of  tuch  fiacal  year,  and  thaU  be  paid 
in  egual  monthly  or  quarterly  inttdUmentt 
or  in  accordance  with  tuch  other  payment 
tchedule  at  may  be  agreed  upon  by  tha  Sec- 
retary and  tuch  agency. ". 
SMC  Itt.  SMANn  mm  txupuggimrt  amovM- 


(at  AvTwomrrr  To  Pmovnta  Qoaihu.— Sec- 
tion 14  of  the  United  Statet  Houaing  Act  of 
1937  it  amended  Itw  adding  at  the  end  the 
fdUowing  new  anbeection.' 

"(kl  The  Secretary  may  make  contribu- 
tlont  (in  the  form  of  granttt  to  publie  hout- 
ing agencim  undar  thia  aaetlon.  2%e  oon- 
troet  nnder  which  aneh  oontribvtiona  ahoO 
be  mode  ahoB  apaeifii  tha  amonnt  o^contri- 


btttiona  required  for  each  protect  to  which 
the  contract  pertaint,  and  that  the  term* 
and  conditiona  of  tuch  contract  tliaU 
remain  in  effect  for  a  20-year  period. ". 

(bt  Ctutroanma  AttxHDtaana.- 

(It  Section  14(et  of  the  United  Statet 
Houting  Act  of  1937  it  amended  by  ttriking 
"annual". 

(2t  Section  14  of  tha  United  Statea  Hout- 
ing Act  of  1937  it  amended  by  inaerting  "or 
(kt"  after  "aubaaetlon  (bt"  each  ptace  U  ap- 
pear* in  tubtecHont  (ct,  (dJ,  (et.  (gt,  (ht,  and 
(V. 

(ct  SrxcuL  Panroa*  Nxkbo.— Section 
14(V(lt(Dt  of  the  United  Statet  Houaing  Act 
of  1937  it  amended  by  iruerting  before  the 
period  at  Oie  end  the  fOUowing:  ",  includirm 
replacing  or  repairing  motor  equipment  tyt- 
tem* or  ttructural  Hementa,  upgrading  aecu- 
rlty,  ineretuing  aceettibility  for  elderly  fam- 
Uiet and  handicapped  famUiet  (aa  tuch 
tarma  are  deArud  in  tection  3(bt(3tt,  reduc- 
ittg  the  number  of  Micant  aubatandard  unite, 
and  increaaing  the  energy  efficiency  of  the 
uniU". 

SMC  lit.  nmuc  aovsme  Dmoums  and  dupo- 
amoH. 

(at  LnoTATiom.— Section  IS  of  the  United 
Statet  Houairtg  Act  of  1937  i*  amended^ 

(It  in  tubtection  (atdt,  by  ttriking  "or" 
after  "purpoaea, "  and  inaerting  "and";  and 

(2t  in  tubtection  (bt— 

(At  by  ttriking  "and"  at  tha  end  of  para- 
graph (It; 

(Bt  by  ttriking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inaerting  ";  and":  and 

(Ct  by  adding  at  the  end  tha  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(St  the  public  houaing  agency  haa  devel- 
oped a  plan  (and  the  Secretary  haa  agreed  to 
provide  funding  for  aueh  plan  if  neceaaaryt 
that  providetfor— 

"(At  the  addition  of  public  houHng  dweO- 
ing  unite  in  an  aggregate  number  equal  to 
the  number  of  aueh  unite  propoted  to  be  de- 
moliahed  or  diapoaed  under  tuch  applica- 
tion except  thatr- 

"(it  tuth  1-for-l  replacement  requirement 
thaU  not  apply  if  the  Secretary  detarminet 
that  there  to  no  local  need  for  lower  income 
houHng,  which  determination  tiiatt  be  baaed 
on  obtecHve  infitrmation  (provided  by  the 
public  houHng  agency  and  other  peraona  in- 
tereated  in  the  proviaUm  of  lower  ineome 
houHngt  that  iruAudea  rale*  of  participation 
by  landlord*  in  the  *ection  8  program,  aiae, 
cottditUm*  and  rent  level*  of  available 
rental  houHng  at  compared  to  tection  8 
ttandardt,  the  tupply  of  vacant  exitting 
houHng  with  rentt  at  or  bOow  the  fair 
market  rent  or  payment  ttandard  or  the 
likaihood  of  adtutting  the  fair  market  rent 
or  payment  ttandard,  and  the  extent  of  dit- 
erimination  againat  the  typea  of  individuala 
or  famUiet  to  be  teroed  by  the  aaaiatanee; 
arul 

"(lit  if  neceaaary  funding  for  public  houa- 
ing dwtHUng  unite  to  not  avaUabU,  there 
may  be  aubatituted  dwelling  unite  ataiated 
with  profect-baaed  aaaiatanee  undar  aectlon 
8  or  the  acquiaition  or  development  of  dwell- 
ing unite  aaaiatad  wider  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment program  that  providet  for  protect- 
baaed  aaaiatanee  comparable  in  terma  of  eli- 
gibility, contribution  to  rerit.  and  length  of 
aaaittance  contract  (not  lata  than  IS  yeartt 
to  that  avaUable  under  aection  8(bt(lt.  or 
any  combination  of  tuth  methoda;  and 

"(Bt  the  payment  of  the  retocation  ex- 
penae* of  each  tenant  to  be  displaced  and 
enauret  thtU  tha  rent  paid  by  the  tenant  fol- 
lowing retocation  wUX  not  exceed  the 
amount  permitted  under  paragraph  (It,  (2t, 
or  (St  of  aaMon  S(at.". 


(bt    AmjCAmajrr.—Saelion    18    of    the 
United  Statea  HouHng  Act  of  19S7  to  amend- 
ed by  ttriking  tubaectUm  (dJ. 
«c    ltd.    nmuc    govwfG    cmaugggfam 

GKAMTS. 

(at  IM  QxKxaAU—The  United  Statea  Houa- 
ing Act  of  1937  to  amended  by  adding  at  Ota 
end  tlte  following  new  aection; 

"COItPRKBKNSJVE  OOAMT  nuyoOAM 

"Sea  20.  (at  PtatKax.—It  it  the  purpote  ttf 
thit  tection— 

"(It  to  provide  oastotance  on  a  reliable 
baiit  to  public  ht>uHng  agenciet  to  enable 
them  to  operate,  upgrade,  modemiae,  and  re- 
habilitate public  houHng  praketi  flnaneed 
under  the  United  Statea  Houaing  Act  of  1937 
to  anaure  thHr  continued  availabiHfy  for 
the  benefit  of  lower  income  >bmitiea  at 
decent,  tafe,  and  tanitarw  renttU  httuHng  at 
offordtMe  rente; 

"(2t  to  increaae  the  rOiabUity  of  Federal 
aaaiatanee  for  capital  improvementa  in 
public  fttmHrtg  protecta; 

"(St  to  aignifieanUy  Hmplify  the  program 
of  Federal  aaaittance  for  capital  improve- 
menta in  public  houHng  protecta; 

"(4t  to  provide  increaaed  opportunities 
and  incentives  for  more  efficient  manage- 
ment of  public  htnuing  protecta;  and 

"(St  to  afford  public  httuHng  agenciea 
greater  oahtrxiL  in  planninff  for  the  mainte- 
nance  and  improvement  of  public  houaing 
protecta  to  benefU  lower  inoome  familiea. ". 

"(bt  AVTBOaiTT  To  PXOVWX  FlMAIKUL  AX- 
SBTAMCK.- 

"(It  Ik  oxwzilu.— The  Secretary  may  make 
available,  and  (to  the  extent  ofamtiuntt  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  Acttt  contract  to 
make  available,  /Inanciol  oastotance  to 
public  hiMuing  agenciet  in  accordance  wiM 
the  proviaUma  of  thit  aection  wiM  respect  to 
pubUc  houHng  (at  defined  in  tection 
S(bt(ltt  owned  ttr  operated  by  such  agenciea. 

"(2t  QaAKTa.—The  Secretary  may  make 
contrlbutitma  (in  the  form  of  grantat  to 
public  houHng  agenciea  under  thia  aection. 
The  contract  under  which  aueh  contribu- 
tiona ahaS  be  made  aholl  apecify  the  amount 
of  contributioru  requirad  for  each  protect  to 
which  the  ctmtraet  pertaina,  and  that  the 
terma  and  ctmditiona  of  aueh  etmtract  ahall 
remain  in  effect  for  a  20-wear  period 

"(ct  CcamtxaxMam  Plam.—No  financial 
aaaittance  may  be  made  availabla  to  a 
public  houHng  agency  under  thia  aectitm 
unlesa  the  Secretary  approvet  a  5-year  ctim- 
prOietuive  plan  aubmitted  by  the  public 
houHng  agency  on  a  date  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  except  that  the  Secretary  mag 
provide  aueh  aaaittance  ifUi*  neceaaary  to 
cttrrect  amditUmt  thtit  ctmttltute  an  imma- 
ditUe  thretU  to  the  health  or  tafety  of  ten- 
ants. TTie  comprehenaive  plan  ahall  con- 
tain— 

"(It  a  comprehenHve  aaaeaament  of— 

"(At  the  current  phyttcal  condition  of 
etuh  public  houHng  protect  owned  or  oper- 
ated by  the  public  houaing  a«ency; 

"(Bt  the  physical  improvementa  naeeaaarw 
for  eath  aueh  protect  to  permit  the  protect— 

"(it  to  be  rOiabUitated  to  a  leva  at  leaat 
equtU  to  the  minimum  prttperty  ttandardt 
etttMithed  by  the  Secretary  and  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the  compre- 
henHve plan;  and 

"(lit  to  comply  WiM  life-eytile  eoat-et^ctive 
energy  conaervatltm  performance  ttandardt 
eattMiahed  by  the  Secretary  to  enaure  the 
lowett  total  ratabUittttUm  and  operating 
cott*  over  the  eatlmatad  life  of  the  building; 
and 

"(C)  the  replacement  need*  of  equipment 
ayttemt  and  ttructural  Oemantt  that  wiU  be 
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•YA/  Ota  wiiUMiBf  JtmmmeUL  and  ac- 

\  1^  Ott  pmUie  hou$- 

J  to  nek  prvtaetK 

gmmWtmtitmt  of 

fty  am  piMIe  hooMkoa 
__  /ta  flhc  ■mmvotmmI  •ad  oiwmMon 
t^  Mwch  pniteUi  M  oaek  omtogort  of  *m- 


•VO  A*  rtMntrr  omd  «0lMcy  of— 
-rutummmt  progrmmM  mad  ttrvUm  ««  »<* 

•^W  Ou  atemritt  of  mek  tmeh  pnitet  oMd 

itatamnttK 
•tHU  pMetm  mm*  wioottmrm  of  tkt  nMic 

koMtaf  flvmev/br  Om  t*ttHo»  m»d  *v*e- 
UomofttmamtHimnfekpnattiKOMe 

-nwi  oMot-  yoHetat  omd  proetdum  of  tlu 
9«Mte  kamttag  avraev  nUMmg  (o  nek 
pi^att^aafteifUdtvikeSaerH^iK 

*YX/  Ml  amolgala,  utmdM  o*  a  pniKtAnt- 
yndtet  kwte  to  MeenlMM  ««A  •toiUwtf* 

eriimna.  prmerlbod  bg  ikt  8»en*mr% 

of  Om  im- 
idenHfl»d 

__         ,^_._ (t)  OMd  (2)  wta  namm- 

•Mv  ramr*  tk*  lomo-ttnm  wkgtteal  m»d 
mteUi  vtaMIUv  ofntk  nek  prafeet  atanor 


mmd  Or*oM  flwIogwwU  for  Ua  vprovmL  to 
BipiiMg  tracMto  «U  oM«r  tutervitatf  partU* 
m  upnuihuHty  to  coii— <  <m  M«  9im  of 
meUom  prnpomd  ftv  M«  pwftHe  koMiiw 
ofMcy  iM  Ua  ntmtntOK-  omd 

-^B)  eta  eomprakmtaiva  plm  te  eoiuirtnU 
«(A  Cite  iiHiwunf  «r  M«  ooiMnwiUy  oT  Ua 
lower  imeoma  homatmt  nmda  oMd  that  the 
mU  ^  ««iM»«l  looal  ffowrmMNl  for  /atfiaii 
tHte;  wtti  eoopermla  to  (M  yrovMoa  q/ 
tmuU  pngmaaa  aatf  MtrtoM  f «  d»fim»d  to 

•Y<>  a  atateMimt  to  6c  aigned  6v  M<  cM<r 
9«Mte  toMiiv  <«OVtoiL  o>rtUtrto«  Ma<  the 
pehlte  ktmatmg  agemeti  wta  emrrji  out  the 
com^rekematee  vim  to  eoaformUt  wUk  (Ute 
VltaVteCMl  JMflMf  Aet<aiH4.  Mite  FT// 
(^  tka  Act  of  April  11.  tH9  (oommomit 
kmowm  aa  tke  ClvU  MgkU  Act  of  1»U).  mmd 
meUom  SMt^tke  HekmHMmttoit  Aet  of  l»Tf; 

"m  a  pnttmtaonr  eahmata  of  tke  total 
eo^  of  tke  itemta  ideiUUUd  to  parmgrmpka 
<V  and  <2).  torindtog  a  ynttmtoonr  «•«- 
mate  of  tke  eoata  tkat  wtti  be  imemrrad 
dmrtng  eaek  itear  covered  fry  tke  eompraken- 
atee  pldt^  mMd 

"fif  amek  otker  InformatUm  aa  tke  Seera- 
tarn  mat  regulfe. 

"(d)  KMrmw  or  OomrmMaamm  Pluu.— 

"(1)  Si^MDUtD  roK  AmM}rAi.—l%a  Seera- 
tarv  akaU  approve  a  eomprekenelve  plan 


"(4)  mm  mettoa 


ate 


/br  atatctag  tke  iia- 
rmlTiiiniafi  idaatifted 
I  (1)  mad  (2)  tkat  arajeter- 
mmlmia  deaertbed  in  parar 
(2/  to  rmmtmaVw  eaaara  Icmihterm  vi- 
abaua  of  eaek  aaek  pndeet  at  a  reaaoaabit 
eoat  «Mdk  flcMoM  Mm  aMoB  tocta^  a<  iMaf 
a  nkadmlt.  to  order  of  prloHta.  of  Ote  ac- 
tloaa  Otat  mra  to  be  eoatpieied  over  a  period 
ofaota»ora»anHmrafnmtkedateofap- 
pfo— I  t^ete  tMaipimkeaaiee  plan  bttkaSee- 
ratarvdatd  tkat  are  aaeeaemrp- 

"(A}  to  ataka  tke  tatpreaeateata  end  re- 
Jiff  wail  fi  idaattfted  aadar  paragtapk  (1) 
for  eaek  praieet  expaetad  to  receive  capital 
iatproeeaiaaU  or  repUeeateata  (wUk  priori- 
tp  to  iatproveataata  and  replaeementa  ra- 
gmired  to  correct  mnp  Ufa  tkremteaiao  eoadi- 
tioaJ;  aad 

"(B)  to  apgrada  Ike  mmampeatent  and  op- 
erattoa  of  tke  pabUe  koaeiap  apeaep  and  ita 
pabHe  koaelag  pniecta  aa  ieeeribad  in  para- 
prapk  (2): 

'($)  a  atataatent.  to  be  algaad  bp  tke  cMaf 
local  goeematieat  cjjieial  (or  ladlaM  tribal 
^fieM,  ifappropriaW.  eertifptag  tto*- 

"(AJ  Ike  eiowaprakaaHve  ptaM  waa  devet- 
i^edbptkepabUekoaetapmoenepineoaaalr 
tatkm  wUk  appmprimta  local  govemateat 
dOtetala  (or  Indian  tribal  offielaU)  and  witk 
teaaatt  of  Ote  koaetag  praieeta  (or  teaanta 
(^  tke  Indian  komeing  protectaJ  eUgibU  for 
aaatttanrt  aadar  (Ma  aoeMofi,  lakUA  AaU 
toetada  not  taaa  Mm  2  pmNie  kaariaga  (V  at 
leaat  one  irf  wkiek  akatt  be  kaU  prior  to  M« 
iaitial  adoption  of  map  plan  6»  tke  pabUe 
koaatag  mgeaep  for  aae  (^  eaek  aaaiatanee, 
and  aOlord  taaanta  and  iatareeted  parUea  an 
opportaaitp  to  aaatatariae  »air  prioritiee 
and  eoaeema,  to  eaaara  tkelr  dae  eonaider- 
oMoM  to  ate  planning  proeeea  of  »e  pmbHe 
koaetag  ageaep:  aad  (iU  at  laaat  one  of 
wMekakaU  be  kaU  prior  to  final  aabmiaelon 
Of  Ike  plan  to  Ote  Departatent  of  Hoaatag 


"(A)  tke  eoatprOtenaive  plan  U  iaeoai- 

plate: 

"(Bf  on  Ote  baaia  of  avaiUMe  aigniflcant 
J^eta  and  data  pertaining  to  tke  pkpeieal 
aad  operatUmal  condition  of  tke  pabUe 
koaaiag  prafeeta  of  Ote  pubUe  koaaing 
ageaep  or  tke  atanageatent  aad  operationa 
Of  ate  pabhe  hoaHag  ageaep.  Ote  Seeretarp 
dctermtoaa  Otat  Ote  idaaHfleaUon  bp  Ote 
pmbUe  koaaiag  ageaep  of  needa  U  plainlp  to- 
conatolaiU  witk  aaek^eU  and  data; 

-(C)  on  Ote  taaia  of  Ota  coatprakenaive 
plON,  Ote  Seeretarp  deteratiam  Otat  Ote 
aeUon  plan  deaeribed  to  aaheeetiom  (e)(4)  U 
plaintp  inappropriate  to  nteettng  tke  needa 
identiflri  to  tke  eomprekenaive  plan,  or 
Otat  ate  paMle  koaaing  oomev  baa  fMad  to 
deatonatntU  tkat  eoatpletlon  of  iatproae- 
menta  and  replaeeatenta  ideaOfied  ander 
paragrapka  (It  and  (2)  ofaabeeetlon  (e)  win 
raaaoaablp  eaaara  long-term  viablHtp  of  one 
or  atore  pabUe  koaaing  praieeta  to  wkiek 
Otep  rataU  at  a  reaaoaabU  coat;  or 

"(D)  Otera  U  evidenee  avallabU  to  tke  See- 
retarp Otat  tenda  to  dtaUenge  in  a  aabatan- 
tlal  ataaner  anp  certlfleailon  contained  to 
Ma  oompraMaiuttM  ptaa. 

"(2)  ScmaDVLM  roa  ArraowAL.— The  eompre- 
keaaive  plan  aAoil  be  conaidered  to  be  ap 
proved,  atUeaa  tke  Seeretarp  notiflea  Ou 
pabUe  kouHag  ageaep  to  wriHng  teiOtin  75 
caleadar  dapa  of  aabmiaelon  Otat  tke  Seere- 
tarp kaa  dieapproved  Ote  coatprekenaive 
plan  aa  aabatitted,  indieaHng  tke  raaaona 
for  diaapproval  and  ntodiflcationa  required 
to  atake  tke  coatprakenaive  plan  apprxtvable. 
"(e)  AmnuL  Snmmrr.— 
"(1)  Saamaaioii.—Maek  pabUe  koaHag 
ageaep  recelviag  aaaiatanee  ander  tkU  aee- 
tUm  akaU  aabmU  to  tke  Seeretarp.  at  a  daU 
deteratiaed  bp  Ote  Seeretarp.  an  annaal 
atataatent  of  tke  acHvltlea  and  expenditarea 
prtOeeted  to  be  fanded,  to  v*ola  or  to  port 
bp  eaek  aaaiatanee  daring  Ote  iatatadiatap 
foOowiag  fiaeal  pear  of  tke  pabtte  boaaing 
agenep.  Tke  annaal  atatement  atell  invade 
a  ceriifieatlon  bp  Ote  pabUe  koaaing  ageaep 
tkat  Ou  propoeed  ocMvUtea  aad  expendi- 
tarea are  eoneiaterU  wUk  tke  approved  coa»r 
pr^tanalve  plan  of  Ote  pabUe  hoaeing 
ageaep.  Tke  annaal  atatement  aleo  akaU  in- 
dade  a  cerHfleaUon  tkat  tke  pablie  koaaing 


agenep  kaa  provided  Ota  tenanU  of  Ote 
pablie  koaaing  and  otker  intereeted  parUea 
tke  opportaaitp  to  review  tke  annaal  atate- 
ment mad  eceaatent  on  it,  and  Otat  aaek 
eoatateata  teoa  6oaM  takea  lata  aeeoant  in 
fitrmalatmg  Ote  annaal  atatement  aa  aab- 
atltied  to  »e  Seeretarp. 

"(2)  fkoraaoD  ammompinw  to  coMpaMMPP- 
am  HJLM.—A  pitMte  koaaiag  agenep  map 
prvpoee  on  amaadmeat  to  iU  eoatprekenaive 
plan  under  aabeeetioa  (c)  in  anp  annaal 
atataatent  Anp  aaek  propoeed  aaaeadataat 
akaU  be  reviewed  to  oooorteiioa  witk  aabeec- 
Mom  (dJ.  and  akatt  iaehide  a  eertlfieaUon 
Otat  (A)  Ote  propoeed  ameadataat  kaa  6«e» 
atade  pabUelp  available  for  coaeaunt  prior 
to  ita  aakatiaaioa;  (B)  taaanta  and  oOter  in- 
taraatad  parHaa  kaae  been  given  aaf/ieiant 
ttate  to  review  and  eomatant  on  it:  aad  (C) 
eaek  eomatanta  kave  been  takea  into  conaldr 
eratioa  to  Ma  praparatloa  and  avbmiaalon 
of  tke  a$aandataat 

"(S>  Arraorau— The  Seeretarp  ikaU  ap- 
prove Ote  aaaaal  atataatent  ualeaa  tke  Seere- 
tarp detaratiaea  Mol  il  to  iiuxmatolanl  wiM 
Me  comprakanHve  plan.  Tke  annaal  atate- 
ment akaU  be  coaeidared  to  be  approved, 
ualeaa  Ote  Seeretarp  aotlfiea  tke  pablie  koaa- 
ing ageaep  in  wHttotf  before  Ote  expiration 
Of  tke  7S-dap  period  following  aabmiaelon  of 
tke  annaal  rtateatant  Otat  Ote  Seeretarp  kaa 
dieapproved  tke  annaal  atatement  aa  amto- 
mUted,  indieatiag  Ote  reaeona  for  tftoop- 
prxnmX  and  Ote  modlfleationa  reguirad  to 
atake  Ote  annaal  atataatent  approvabU  1^ 
annaal  atatement  ^tatt  be  approved  before 
tke  pabhe  koaaiag  agenep  reeeivea  any  oa- 
aiatmoe  under  tkia  aeetion  for  tke  fiaeal 
pear  to  wkiA  tke  annual  atatement  rOatea. 

"(f)  AiameL  PtaroaMAMCM  RMPoara:  Rm- 
rawa  AMD  AvDm.— 

"(1)  PwaroamAKCK  amd  xrALOATnm  aa- 
Poara—Emek  pablie  koaaing  agenep  recelv- 
iag aaaUtaaee  ander  tkU  aeetion  akaU 
tnbmU  to  tke  Seeretarp.  on  a  daU  deter- 
HiiMd  bp  Ote  SeerHarp,  a  perfonaaace  and 

evaluation  report  ooneeming  Ote  uae  of 
funda  made  avaiUbU  under  Mto  aectiON. 
The  report  of  tke  paJbUe  koaaiag  agenep 
ekall  Indude  an  aaaeaeatent  by  Me  pablie 
koaaing  agenep  of  tke  relationakip  of  aaek 
uae  c^  funda  atade  available  under  Mto  aee- 
tUm,  aa  weU  aa  Ote  aaa  of  oOter  funda,  to  Ote 
needa  Identified  in  Ote  coatprakenaive  plan 
of  Ote  pablie  koueing  agenep  and  to  tke  par- 
poaea  of  Mto  aeetion.  Tke  pabUe  koueing 
agenep  akaU  eertlfp  tkat  tke  report  kaa  been 
made  availabU  for  review  and  comment  by 
tenonto  and  otker  intereeted  parUea  prior  to 
Ua  aabmiaelon  to  Me  Sacretory. 

"(2)  Renxwa  ar  aacaxnar.—Tke  Seeretarp 
tttaU,  at  leaat  on  an  oiMnal  ftoato^  atakeaaek 
reviewe  oa  may  be  neceaaarp  or  appropriate 
to  detaratine  wkeOter  eaek  pubUe  koaHag 
agenep  receiving  aaaiatanee  under  Mto  aee- 
tion— 

"(A)  kaa  carried  oat  Ua  ocHrUtoa  ander 
Mto  aecMoN  in  a  Hatalp  atannar  and  to  ae- 
cordanee  witk  Ua  eoatprekenaive  plan; 

"(B)  has  a  conHnaiag  capaeitp  to  carry 
out   Ua   contprakenalve  plan   In   a   Mineiy 


■•(C)  Haa  aatiafled,  or  kaa  made  reaeonabU 
progreaa  towarda  aatiafping,  avOi  performr 
anee  atandarda  aa  akaU  be  preeer^ed  by  Me 
5aer«larK  and  kaa  atade  reaaoaabU  progreea 
to  carryto«  oat  modoraiaaHon  profeeU  ap- 
proved under  tkU  aeetion. 

"(1)  Aaonw  or  rauHCUL  nuJCMcnoiBL— 
Jtectotento  of  aaaiatanee  ander  Mto  aeetion 
OtaU  kave  an  aadU  atade  in  occorteMOC 
«HM  cfkapter  75  of  title  31.  United  Statea 
Cbde.  Tke  Seeretarp.  tke  Inepeetor  Oeneral 
Of  tke  Depwrtatent  of  Houaing  and  Urban 


^ aad  tke  OoatptroOar  Qaaeral 

««r  Me  tfaitad  Statea  akatt  kave  aeeeea  to  mtt 
booka,  Aocnmtntt.  pmpara,  or  oOtar  reeorda 
atat  are  peritaeat  to  Ota  oetivtMaa  carrtotf 
oat  uader  Mto  aacttoii  to  order  to  make 
aadU  etaminaHona,  exeerpta,  and  tran- 
aeripU  _ 

"(4)  CoaaxcTm  AcnoM.—Tke  eompreken- 
five  pton.  any  amendineiUa  to  Me  oomprv- 
kanaive  plan,  and  tke  mnnaal  alateatant 
akatt,  onee  approved  by  Me  SaeraterK  be 
btatftoff  town  M«  Seeretarp  mad  M«  pabUc 
koaeiag  mgeaep.  7»e  Sacrstary  map  order 
corrective  action  oalp  if  Ote  pabHe  boaaiag 
mgeaep  doea  not  eoatpip  wiOt  paragrapk  (1) 
or  (2)  or  if  an  aadU  uader  paragrapk  (3)  re- 
veaU  fladiaga  Otat  Ote  Seeretarp  reaeonaUp 
beUevea  require  aaOt  eorreetive  aetlon.  The 
Seeretarp  atap  wlOikaU  fmnda  uader  Mto 
aecMon  only  if  Ote  pabUe  koaaing  agenep 
fpila  to  take  auA  eorreetive  motion  after 
aotloe  aad  a  reaaoaabU  opportmaitp  to  do 
eo.  to  admiaiatering  Mto  aacHon.  Me  Secre- 
tary akatt,  to  Me  ffraoteal  extent  poeeible.  re- 
tpaet  Ote  pra^aaeUmal  fadgatent  of  Ote  ad- 
atiniatratora  t^  Ote  pablie  koaaiag  mgeaep. 

"(g)  EuaoLM  Coan.—A  pablie  koaaing 
mgenep  atap  aae  financial  aaaiatanee  re- 
cHved  under  aabeeetioa  (b)  ontp- 

"(1)  to  undertake  ocHvtotea  doacrlbatf  to 
ita  mpproved  eoatprekenaive  plan  uader  aab- 
aacHon  (c)  or  ita  annual  atalemeni  uader 
eabeeetlon  (e); 

"(2)  to  correct  condiHona  Otat  eonatltate 
an  inunodtote  Mraal  to  Me  AealM  or  aafetp 
of  tenanta  and  to  meet  apecial  parpoae  aaeda 
deeeribed  in  aeetlan  14(V(1)(D).  wkeOter  or 
not  Ota  need  for  eaek  eorreetUmUiadieated 
in  ita  comprOtenHve  plan  or  annaal  atate- 
ment; 

"(S)  to  prepare  a  eomprekenelve  plan 
under  aubeeetion  (e).  indading  reaeonabU 
coata  tkat  atap  be  neceaaarp  to  aaaiat  tenanta 
to  partieipaMnff  to  Me  planning  prooaaa  to 
a  maaningfPl  way.  on  annaal  atatement 
uader  aabeectlon  (e),  an  annaal  perform^ 
anee  and  evaluation  report  under  aabaee- 
Mon  (f)(1),  and  an  audU  under  anbaecMon 
(f)(3):  and  ^    ^ 

"(4)  to  operate  pubUe  houaing  praieeta 
coneiatent  witk  tke  regulrementa  tkat  apptp 
to  mmomnta  provided  under  aeetion  9.  except 
Otat  not  atore  Man  20  percent  of  tke  funda 
eeeured  under  Mto  aeetion  map  be  aaed  for 
audi  jimptiafli 

"(k)  ALLOCATtOM  or  AMaOTAIKM.- 

"(1)  iM  oKMBUi.— ^o  oaatotonce  may  be  a^ 
located  wider  Mto  aeetion  untU  tke  Seere- 
tarp aabatlta  tke  report  regaired  to  para- 
graph (2)  and  tke  Congreaa,  foUowing  aaOi 
aubatlaaion,  eataUiOtea  bp  law  criteria  for  a 
fitrmala  or  other  allocation  vtetkod  to  be 
aaed  by  Me  Secretary  under  Mto  aecMon  to 
deterattaing— 

"(A)  for  eacft  pobUc  koaaing  agenep,  Ote 
amoanta  that  are  neceaaarp  to  addreea  cur- 
rent needa  for  capital  improveatenta; 

"(B)  for  each  pabUe  houaing  agenep,  tke 
aatounta  tkat  are  neceaaarp  to  addreea  tke 
fatare  needa  for  capital  improvementa 
tkroagk  a  replacement  reaerve;  and 

"(C)  tke  rOaHve  needa  of  pablie  koaHag 
ageneiea  of  different  tieea  for  tke  amoanta 
deaeribed  to  aabparagrapka  (A)  and  (B). 

"(2)  BxrooT  on  ALtpaiumE  aliocatiom 
arwTaMM.—Nat  later  Man  »  montka  after  tke 
date  or  Me  enaetoieni  of  Ote  Hoaeiag,  Coat' 
munitp  Development  and  Hontdeeeneaa  Pre- 
vanHon  ilcl  of  1927,  Ote  Seeretarp  akatt 
eabatU  to  tke  Coagraaa  a  report— 

"(A)  aeeeeelng  tke  condition  of  pabUe 
koaelag  and  Ote  need  for  ftnandal  aaetat- 
anee  for  capital  improvementa  and  for  ea- 
tabUakatant    of   replaeemeat    reeervea  for 


futart  capital  improveatenta  and  mainte- 


"(B)  aetHng  fortk  propoeaU  for  alternative 
epateata  of  attocatiag  flnancial  aaetotance 
under  Mto  aacMon  oooordtof  to  er<terta/l»r  a 
fbrmala  or  oOter  attoealioa  ateOtod  to  be 
naed  by  Me  Secretary  wider  Mto  aecMon  to 
deteratimag— 

"(V  for  aaOi  peJbUe  booHag  agenep,  tke 
amoanta  Otat  are  neceaaarp  to  addreea  car- 
real  needa  for  capital  improvementa: 

"(W  for  each  pubHe  koaelag  mgenep,  Ote 
aatounta  tkat  are  neceaaarp  to  addreea  tke 
fatmre  needa  for  capital  impropemente 
Otroagk  a  nplaeemeat  reeerve;  and 

"(UU  Ote  ntaMve  aeeda  of  pabUe  kouHng 
ageneiea  of  differetU  aiaea  for  tke  aatounta 
deaeribed  in  ctonaea  (V  and  (iV:  and 

"(C)  eattataUag,  for  not  Uaa  Otan  Ote  200 
larpeet  pebUe  komHitg  agenelee,  tke  amount 
tkat  wta  be  reeHved  annaattp  under  eath 
auOt  mltamaHve  mttoeatlon  apatem. 

"(V  Ahmual  RMPOOT.—The  Seeretarp  Otatt 
indvde  in  Me  annuel  report  under  aeetion  i 
of  tke  Departateat  of  HoaHag  aad  Urban 
Development  Aet  a  deaeHptlon  of  Ote  attoea^ 
tion.  dlatrlbatkm,  and  uae  of  aaaletanee 
under  tkta  aeetion  on  a  regional  baato  and 
on  Ote  baaU  ofpmbUe  koaaing  agenep  alae. 

"(J)  RMaaLAiMim.-The  Seeretarp  atap 
i$tae  auOi  regaUMona  aa  are  neceaaarp  to 
carrp  oat  Ote  provlaioaa  of  Otta  aeetion." 

(b)  Uaa  or  Omunwa  iUusKiMCK^Saction 
9(a)(1)  of  the  United  Statee  Hoaalng  Aet  of 
1937  to  amended  by  iaaerUng  after  Ote  Ant 
eeatenee  Ote  following  new  aentenee:  "A 
public  koaHag  ageaep  map  alao  uae  any 
atwilabte  amowite  provided  under  Mto  aee- 
tion In  aeeordaaee  with  Ote  purpoee  and  re- 
gulreatenta  of  aeetion  20. ". 
ate  ita.pvaiKmniPBmMMPatiiTMA/fAeMiain: 

The  United  Statea  HouHng  Act  of  19)7  (aa 
amended  bp  aeetloa  124  of  thia  AcV  to  far- 
Oter  amended  by  adding  mi  Ote  end  tke  fU- 

loafing  new  aeetion."  

"rvauc  Boaaato  aMatDxar  mAMAaxMXMT 

"Smc  21.  (a)  PmKKM.-The  purpoie  of  thit 
aeetion  to  to  eatabUA  a  program  of  reaident 
management  of  pabUc  houaing  pratfecta.  aa 
one  mean*  of  improving  extating  Uvlng  con- 
dltiona  in  pubUe  houHng  praieeta,  by  pro- 
viding Inereaaed  fUxibOitp  for  puUie  houa- 
ing pnieeta  that  are  managed  by  reaidente 

"(1)  pennitting  tenanta  to  volunteer  labor 
aabieet  to  exiatiag  atatutorp  and  contractual 
obUgationa  of  the  pubOe  houaing  agenep: 

"(2)  permitting  Ote  retention,  and  uae  for 
certain  purpoaea,  of  any  revenitea  exceeding 
operating  and  prttfecto  coata-  ond 

"(3)  providing  funding,  from  amoanta  othr 
erwlae  available,  for  technical  oaatotance  to 
promote /brmation  and  development  Q^  reai- 
dent management  entitiea. 

"(b)  PaooMAM  BxQaatxiaHn.— 

"(1)  Jtamrarr  cocMcn..—Aa  a  condition  of 
enteHng  into  a  reaident  atanageatent  pro- 
gram, tbe  elected  reaident  council  oTo  pobMc 
hoaHag  profeet  ahatt  approve  Ote  eatabUah- 
meat  of  a  reaident  management  coiporo- 
tion.  TTle  reaUUnt  management  corporation 
and  the  reeldent  eoundl  map  be  the  aaate  or- 
ganiaation,  if  the  organiaatlon  eoa^Ua 
WiM  Ote  regutrementa  appHeabU  to  both  the 
corporation  and  eouaelL  The  corporation 
ihatt  be  a  ttonprofU  corporation  organised 
ttnder  the  lawa  of  the  State  In  which  Ote 
protect  to  located,  and  Ou  tenanta  of  the 
prvieet  ahatt  be  the  aoU  voHitg  membera  of 
Ou  corporation.  If  Otere  to  no  deeted  reel^ 
denteouaeil,amaiontpofOuhouedioldaof 
Ou  public  koualag  proieet  akatt  approve  Ou 
eetabUdtaunt  of  a  reeldent  coaneil  to  deter- 
mtine  tke  f^aetbUUp  of  eattMiaking  a  reH- 


deal  managemeat  corporation  to 
theprqMet 

"(2)  Paauc  moaema  mAMAoamEHT 
nr.-Tke  reaident  oowwil  of  a  pubHe  tow- 
ing pnttoei:  in  oooperotion  w<M  the  pnbHc 
hoitaing  agency;  ahoB  aaleet  a  gaaUfied 
pabUe  hoaalag  management  apecioHat  to 
aaatot  in  determtoing  Ou  feaaWHtp  of,  aad 
to  hdp  eatabUak.  a  reaident  management 
corporation  and  to  provide  trotoing  and 
otker  dutlea  agreed  to  in  Ou  daily  oper- 
ationa o^  (he  prq^t 

"(3)  BoMDma  ahd  oenmAMCt.— Before  ua- 
awning  any  management  reaponsiMHty  for 
a  pubUe  koaHag  proieet.  Ou  reaident  moa^ 
agement  corporation  ahaO  provide /kWity 
bonding  and  inanronec;  or  egaivalaat  pro- 
tection, in  aeeordanoe  wiOt  regaUtloaa  aad 
raguireateata  of  »e  Seeretarp  mad  tke  pubUe 
koaelag  mgeaep.  Suck  boadlag  aad  inaar- 
anoe,  or  ita  egutvaleat.  akatt  be  aOaguate  to 
protect  tke  Seeretarp  and  (he  pabUe  koaaing 
agenep  agoinat  loai^  theft,  embeadeaaeut.  or 
fraudulent  acta  on  tke  port  of  Me  raa«den( 
manogamewt  ootporotion  or  ita  emplopaai. 

"(4)  MAMAOMMPKr  axKrommaJtaK.—A  reel- 
dent management  corporation  Mot  gaaUflea 
wider  (hto  aeetion.  and  Mot  awppHea  iaanr- 
anee  and  bonding  or  egatvmlant  protaetlon 
auffleient  to  Ou  Seeretarp  and  Ou  pablie 
koaaing  mgenep,  shaO  enter  Into  a  eoatraet 
witk  Ou  pubUe  houaing  mgenep  eetmbMakiag 
Ou  reepectlve  management  rigkta  mad  re- 
tponatbtUtlea  of  Ou  corporation  mad  Ou 
pubUe  hoaalag  mgenep.  Such  contract  aholl 
be  conaietent  wiM  Ou  requlreatanta  of  Otta 
Aet  applicable  to  pnbttc  koaaiag  praieeta 
and  atap  Indade  epeHfte  terma  governtog 
ataaageateat  peraoand  mad  eompeaaatioa, 
aceeaa  to  pubUe  koualag  proieet  reeorda,  aub- 
miaalon  of  and  adherence  to  budgeta,  rent 
collection  procedwei;  tenant  aeleetion  mad 
acreentoa  tenmnt  Income  verifleatloa. 
tenant  eligibility  determinationi;  (enont 
eviction.  Ou  aegaieltloa  afaappUea  mad  ma- 
(eriala.  mad  aveh  other  mattera  oa  may  be 
approptiat*.  The  (xatnctOiga  be  treated  ma 
a  eontraeUng  oat  of  aereieee  and  dutt  be 
aabieet  to  any  provUion  of  a  eoOeettoe  bar- 
geiairtg  agreement  regarding  contracting 
oat  to  which  the  pubHe  koualag  mgeaep  to 

eubiecL  ^ , 

"(5)  AMimJAL  AUDtr.— The  booka  aad  neorda 
0/ o  reaident  management  corporation  oper- 
ating a  pobHc  hoaetag  proieet  akatt  be  aar 
dited  annaaOp  bp  a  certlftedpabUe  aeeouat- 
anL  A  written  report  of  each  madit  dtatt  be 
forwvOed  to  Ou  public  koueing  mgenep  aad 
tke  Seeretarp. 

"(t)  AtanjAL  axrottr.—Eadi  reeldent  man- 
agement corporation  operating  a  pnbHc 
koueing  pn^eet  dtatt  sMnuattp  aubmitta  Ou 
pubUe  kouHng  agenep  and  (he  Secretary  a 
report  aemngforOi  Ou  aetMUea  carried  out 
by  (he  reaident  management  corporation 
wider  Mto  aeetion.  Xaeh  reaident  manage- 
ment  corporation  ahaO  provide  an  OHwrto- 
nity /Iw  tenante  to  review  the  report  prior  to 
aobrntoaion.  and  ahoB  ineliide  to  Che  report 
any  commento  ofOu  teaanta  wiM  reepeet  to 

the  report  . 

"(e)  Conraxaxaam  OaatomiEMT  A^m<- 
Aaca.— PubUe  kouHag  praieeta  managed  by 
reaident  management  corporoHona  may  be 
provided  WiM  comprahenaive  improvement 
flrrtff"*^  wider  aeetloa  14  or  20  for  par- 
poaea  of  renovating  each  praieeta  to  aoeord- 
anee  wiM  a«eh  aacHon.  If  eaek  renovation 
aetivitiea  anetoding  the  planning  and  ar- 
chitectorvl  deaign  oT  (he  rehabilitation/  are 
adminiatered  by  a  reeldent  management  cor- 
poration. Ou  pabUe  koaelag  ageaep^ 
volved  atap  not  retain,  for  anp  odmtoiatra- 
Hve  or  other  reaaon,  anp  portion  of  tke  ae- 
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OOa  nkme- 


'V4U  IKmn  or 
"^V    WMtmm 

L— C4mm  Om  rf  Ml  oT  mv  rwMciU 
ynJMe  AoM- 

Oar  wotlct  mmt  •»  oppor- 

t  to  «9toPri«l  te  M*  «0lM<atf 

M«V  !•■<«•  (/br  boM 

oovyofvnoii  dM 

If/  Miy  ffVVVifVIIMWC 

kv  flU  atcrrtfy  '■«<  not 
>!•<  ta  MV  atatata;  Mot  flk«  Jteraterv 

taCTMM  flk«0(Mtoor 
4^  •  piiM<c   homaimg 

'.—Upcm 

a«Mae(  to  mp- 

\  VnMk  pro^t  to  volumtmr 
•  »or<lM  or  OMr  tator. 
'YO  JtaroBT  om  ABoatoiuL  w»nwma.—Mot 
9  momau  9Atr  am  4mlm  <^  tht  9n- 
:  9f  flto  0o«u<iiA  CbRHmmUy  i)«Ml- 
•ntf  JfonMlamMt  AvaaaMon  4e(  q< 
iM7,  Ok*  Jwintwi  ateB  «■»««  to  flU  Ckm- 
•  f«rof<  aaOtatf/brOk  cmr  •MttioMi 
I  «r/MOT«l  tew  flU<  M«  AKraterv  4»- 
or  mpBTorrimU  to 
osrnr  on!  M«  pnwtotoiM  q^  £M«  aacMom.  /■ 
ynpsftav  flk«  nvort  Ote  Acfvtenr  atall  ocm- 
wlt  n<ft  iwWiiir  mmuwgt»t*t  cofpomftom 


"^^^  XkctrnoML— 71k«  Saerttery  "MV  "ot 

lar  CMa  avteactloft  wty  isQuifv- 

latfk  raapacf  to  tacouM  aHgiftflify  /br 

q^  aaeMoK   it,   rtntal  pm$mtKtt 

•  aacMoN  Vm).  taNmU  or  awHc—t  pro- 

HN^tovaa    orgmmiMtmg    tiahU,    or 

ri^kta  oftwiflogma  umdar  eoUtcHve  bmrgatn- 

IM  agiwiawfa 

"Ya/    0>— inwn    SamMwr    akd    Pmoimcr 


"^D  CUicvLonH  or  omamaQ  nanDr.— 
JVo<apUlkataaMiw  cnv  Vfovtotow  q^  aaetfoit  t 
or  sav  mpntaMoM  WMlar  aiiek  aacMon,  and 
Mll^K<  to  Ot*  axoapMon  yrovMad  <»  parv- 
yraif*  /iA  Ma  porMoo  ^  Ma  oparoMnff  anAai- 
tfy  wea<aait  fty  •  pNMto  Jkoiuiiiff  opancy 
Kadar  aacMoM  9  Aal  to  affimiffrf  to  apuMle 
Aonataff  vnieet  mmuaptt  bw  >  raaMaal  Mmt- 
■awiaul  oorporaMoa  akoll  aol  ba  teat  Otan 
Ota  ptMIe  howrtmg  mgamew  V*r  itmit  WMmOUt 
•Moimf  provMai  in  Ma  pravtoiit  paw  oa  da- 
lainidia*  OK  «m  iaMvMiial  prataet  boaU. 

"W    OOKnUCT   MMQVmKMMKn.—An9    oow- 

Iract  ;br  mamagtmamt  of  a  puMto  Aoiia<«a 
prqtoet  antaratf  (sto  by  a  puMc  houatmg 


Horn  ikaU  apae</V  Ilka  oinoiml  q<  iaooiiM  az- 
pactod  to  aa  dan««l  /y«n  Ma  pnttoc<  UaalT 
(^y«Nt  aovreaa  aiidk  aa  fvato  omd  dtarvn) 
mnd  Ilka  •MOtml  of  fimnda  to  b*  prooktetf  to 
Aa  pntfael  from  tht  oOtar  tourem  of  tneotme 
of  Om  pmbUe  houatng  agtmev  fneh  a$  oper- 
aHmg  nAttdw  undtr  ttetUm  $,  interett 
iHCow,  mdmitmUtraitM  fma,  amd  rtntMJ. 
"($/  OicoLA-noM  or  totu.  mcoia.— 
"(A)  OobiKt  to  mtbpormoraph  (B).  Ou 
ommaU  of/ttnda  provided  by  a  pKbMc  houa- 
inp  apniey  to  a  pubHe  Aowaiiip  prq^cl  ma»- 
apad  by  a  nuidaal  mMtmapewtetU  corporation 
M«y  not  ba  radiwari  durtmp  Ote  t-yaar  partotf 
bayteniiip  om  Mc  dola  of  Ota  enaetmamt  of 
Iha  Hotuhtg,  Commtmitt  Davalopmtant.  oittf 
/toNMtaaaiiaaa  PntoaMMoM  Act  of  tM7,  or  on 
Ota  data  at  Ilka  im/Uial  mMitaotmnt  contract 
for  »a  pndaet,  wMeheoer  U  UUar. 

-tB)  if  tha  total  imama  of  a  ptMie  houa- 
tup  apameg  nnOmdimp  Ote  operattnp  aitbatdw 
prooldad  to  ttte paUte homatng apanevitnder 
aaetton  $>  U  radwoad  or  ineraaaad.  the 
taeona   prooMad   by   Aka   pabito   houatmp 


to  •  p«bHe  Aonatiip  proiaet  manapad 
by  •  raatdant  mpnapament  eorporntUm  aAofl 
ba  fwdnead  or  imeraaaad  in  proportion  to  tKa 
radMCtion  or  ineroaaa  in  Ote  total  ineoma  of 
Ote  puMe  homeimp  apanew,  ateapt  that  a«y 
radncMon  in  oparattap  aabaMy  Otmt  oeeurw 
aa  a  raattit  of /rand,  toaate,  or  miamtanapa- 
ment  by  Ote  pmbUe  hotuin4f  apanep  altaU  not 
afftet  Ote  famda  proXdad  to  Ote  raaident 
wtPMopaotant  oorporation^ 

"(4)  Jtnswncar  or  txcpaa  ammme.— 

"(A)  Amg  imeome  generated  by  a  raaident 
mmmmpement  corporattoa  of  a  pabHc  hona- 
tap  pntaet  (other  than  inveatmant  ineoma 
or  rental  income)  ihall  be  exdndad  in  attbaa- 
gment  pasri  in  oalcnltUino  <i)  the  operating 
ambetdlae  provided  to  the  pubUc  HouHng 
apaneg  under  aeetion  $;  and  (iV  the  funda 
proridad  by  Ma  pabHc  Ikoaalap  apmcy  to  the 
raaident  mawapiiaaal  corporattoa. 

"IB)  Any  ravenwaa  retained  by  a  pabMc 
Aoaaiap  opaacy  or  raaident  mantapament 
corporation  wndar  aabpafopraph  (A)  litaB,  be 
aaad  far  parpoaaa  <^  improving  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  pabHc  Aoaaiap 
protoet  for  eatabUAing  baaiaaat  ealarprtoei 
flkol  aaiploy  raaidaato  of  public  AoaaiaA  or 
/br  oowiHap  additional  dwaOiap  aaUi  for 
lower  ineome  J^miHea. 

"W  Bmeaptrr  tUtuoKMBrr  TeaaacAL  Aa- 


"(1)  Fpumcul  AMMimiics.-To  Ote  extent 
bndpat  anthoritg  to  aeatfobte  /br  aeetion  14 
or  29,  the  Seeratary  ihaU  provide  flnancial 
aaaiatanea  to  np  to  15  raaident  manapement 
eorporationa  or  raaident  couneOa  that 
oMoia.  by  eontracl  or  otheneiae.  technical 
aaaiatanea  for  the  development  of  raaident 
manapement  antitiaa,  iaoiadiap  the  fitrma- 
tion  of  each  entitlea,  the  development  of  the 
wiaiiapawawl  copabiltoy  of  netdw  formed  or 
extoMap  aattoteii  Ou  identification  of  the 
aoeial  atipport  need*  of  reaidenta  of  ptMic 
houainp  prataeta,  and  tha  leenring  of  aac/t 
aappoflL 

"(V  LaarAnoM  on  Aaater*MCK.—Tha  Anan- 
cial  ttaaiatance  provided  under  thia  aubaec- 
Hon  with  reaped  to  any  pabMc  Aoaaiap 
prqtoel  may  aol  axceed  $109,090. 

"<3J  ftmoima.—Of  the  amounta  available 
for  Ananeial  aaaiatanea  under  aeetion  14  or 
20fOrfiecal  year  1999,  the  Secretary  may  uae 
not  mora  than  tZ,SO0,9O0  to  carry  out  thia 
aubeeetion. 

"(g)  Ampual  Jtcpoar.— The  Secretory  ahaU 
aabmil  aaaaoily  to  Me  Ooaprea*  a  report  on 
the  activitiea  carried  out  under  thia  aectUtn. 
The  report  ahaU  inHude— 

"(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  raaident 
wtanapement  on  rent  eoUaetiona,  aiaiale- 
aaaea;  tenant  employment,  and  operating 
coata; 

"(2)  a  aummary  of  any  ioait>er  of  regula- 
tory reguirementa  provided  under  aubaec- 
tlon  (d):  and 

"(i)  any  recommandationa  of  tha  Secre- 
tary for  waiver  of  regulatory  reguirementa 
taith  reaped  to  all  public  Aoaaiap  agenelea. ". 
aac  iM.  rvpuc  povaots  poPEowmaaair  amb 
tuMAaaamrorroKivifmEa. 

Tha  United  Statea  Houaing  Act  of  1931  (aa 
amended  by  aeetion  125  of  thia  Act)  to  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing aew  aacMoN.' 

'>tmuc  aovama  potaowrmump  amd 
MAMAOMMMirr  orroarvfoTiMa 

"Sec.  2Z  (a)  HommowtiEMaiar  Orromvia- 
TiEa  m  QPHMMAi.— Lower  income  familiea  ra- 
aiding  in  a  piMic  Kouaing  proiaet  map  be 
provided  with  the  opportunity  to  parcAaae 
M«  dwalUap  aaito  in  Ota  protect  through  a 
guoHfying  raaident  manapement  corpora- 
tion, aubfad  to  the  proviaiona  of  the  aaaaoi 
ooalHbaMoaa  ooalroet  aa/aOowa: 


"(1)  rooMA-noM  or  awamppT  MAiuaaairT 
coMromji7iOM.—Aa  a  condition  for  pubUc 
houaino  homaownarahtp— 

"(A)  Ote  aduU  reeidenta  of  a  puUic  houa- 
ing protect  ahaU  have  formed  a  raaident 
management  corporation  in  aocordanoe 
ufUh  ragtUationt  and  reguirementa  of  the 
Secretary  praacrtbad  under  thia  aeetion  and 
aeetion  21; 

"(B)  Ote  raaident  management  corporation 
ahall  have  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
ptMic  houaing  agency  eatabHahing  the  ra- 
apedive  management  righta  and  reaponaibil- 
itiea  of  tha  raaident  managewtent  corpora- 
tion and  the  public  houaiitg  agency;  and 

"(C)  Ote  reaidant  managemant  corporation 
ahaU  have  demonatrated  ita  obUily  to 
laaaopa  pabHc  Aoaaiap  effaeHvehi  and  effi- 
cientty  for  a  period  of  not  laaa  than  3  yean. 

"(2)  HoanowtaaMmr  AaaaTAMC*.— 

"(A)  The  Aacrelory  may  provide  ooaiprv- 
Aeaaive  iwipiouemaal  aaatotoaoe  aader  aac- 
Moa  14  or  29  to  a  public  houaing  prated  la 
Which  homaownanhip  activitiea  under  thia 
aeetion  are  conducted. 

"(B)  The  Secretary,  and  the  public  houaing 
agency  owniitg  and  operating  a  pabiie  hoaa- 
iap  prqtoei.  AaU  provide  aacA  training, 
tocAatoai  aaatotoaoe;  aad  adacoMoaoi  aaaiat- 
anea aa  the  Secretary  determinea  to  be  neeea- 
aary  to  prepare  the  famiHea  reeiding  in  the 
protect,  and  aay  reaidaal  maaopameal  cor- 
poration eatabliahed  under  paragraph  tl), 
for  homeownerahip 

"(3)  CoMDirmm  or  rvmcHASx  ar  a  . 
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MAiuaaaHT  coarooATioM.— 

"(A)  A  reaidant  management  corporation 
may  pur^taae  from  a  ptMic  houalrtg  agency 
one  or  wtore  batidiapa  in  a  ptMic  hottaing 
protect  following  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  that— 

"(i)  the  raaident  management  corponUtoa 
haa  met  Ote  eonditiona  of  paragraph  (1); 

"(ii)  the  reaidant  managewtent  corporation 
haa  applied  for  and  la  prepated  to  undertake 
tha  ownetahip,  management,  and  malale- 
naaoe  of  the  building  or  bmildinga  with  con- 
tinued aaaiatanea  from  the  Secretary; 

"(ill)  the  ptMlc  houelng  agency  haa  held 
one  or  more  public  haaringa  to  obtoia  Me 
ptewf  of  citUena  regarding  the  prvpoaed 
purtitaae  and.  In  coaaa/taMoa  with  the  Sec- 
retary, haa  certifiad  that  Ote  purchaae  wiU 
ttot  interfere  with  the  righta  of  other  fami- 
liea reeiding  in  pabHc  hottaing,  will  not 
harm  the  efficient  operation  of  other  public 
houaing,  and  la  in  the  intereat  of  the  com- 
mumlty; 

"(Iv)  the  bitildlng  or  buildlnga  meet  the 
miaimam  tafety  and  llvability  ttandarda 
applieable  under  aedlon  14  or  20,  and  the 
phyeleal  coaditioa,  maaapemeat  aad  oper- 
oMoa  of  tha  btMdlng  or  bttildinga  are  atiffl- 
dent  to  permit  and  encourage  affOrddbU 
homeownarahip  by  the  familiea  reeiding  in 
thepratecL 

"(B)  The  price  of  a  bttilding  parehaaed 
aader  Me  preoadiap  aeateaoe  ahoiZ  be  ap- 
provad  by  Me  Secretory,  ia  coaaaUatioa 
leith  the  pablie  hottaing  agency  and  reaidant 
management  corporation,  taking  into  ac- 
count tha  fair  markd  vahta  of  the  property, 
the  ability  of  realdent  familiea  to  afford  and 
mpialoia  Me  property,  and  atteh  other  fae- 
tora  aa  Ote  Secretary  determinea  to  be  con- 
tiatent  teith  Increaaing  Ou  aupply  of  dateO- 
ing  unita  affordable  to  very  low  Income  fam- 
Uiea. 

"(4)  CoMDmoMa  or  kmoale.— 

"(A)  A  reaidant  management  oorporutioa 
may  aeU  a  dioeOiap  aail  or  ownerahip  righta 
in  a  dw^ling  unit  only  to  a  lower  income 
family  reeiding  in  paNic  houelng  and  if  Ote 
purehaaa  wtU  not  interfere  wUh  the  righta  of 


oOter  famUiea  reeiding  in  Ote  houaing 
pnOad  or  harm  tha  effldent  operation  of  Ou 
pTXded,  aad  Ma  fdmily  wiU  be  able  to  pur- 
Otaaa  and  aioialaia  Me  property. 

"(B)  A  pur^taae  under  the  prevUma  aea- 
teaoe aiay  be  aiode  aader  any  of  the  foUoto- 
ing  arrangemtenta: 

"(V  UntUed  dividend  cooperaHve  oioner- 
ahip. 

"(ii)  Cbadomiaiam  ovaerthip. 
"(itU  fee  aiaipte  owaenMp. 
"(iv)  Stand  appreciation  wiOt  a  pabiie 
hoaaiap  apaacy  providiap  /laaaciap  aader 
poropraph  (9). 

"(V)  Any  other  arrangement  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate. 

"(C)  Property  purAaaed  under  Otia  aee- 
tion ahaU  be  raaold  oaly  to  Me  realdent  man- 
agement corporation  or  to  a  lower  income 
family  reeiding  in  or  Oigible  to  reaide  in 
lower  income  houaing  or  to  Ou  puUie  houa- 
ing attthority. 

"(D)  In  no  caae  may  the  owner  receive 
coaaideratioa  fbr  hU  or  her  irttereat  in  the 
property  that  exeeeda  the  total  of— 

"(V  Ou  conmbalioa  to  evaity  paid  by  Me 
oiaaer; 

"(iU  Ou  value,  aa  determined  by  tvcft 
meana  aa  the  Secretary  ahaU  determine 
through  repatotioa,  of  any  improvementa  in- 
ataUed  at  the  expenae  of  Ou  owner  during 
Ou  owner'a  tenure  aa  owner,  and 

"(iiV  the  appreciated  value  determined  by 
an  Inflation  allowance  at  a  rate  whiOi  may 
be  baaed  on  a  coat  of  living  index,  an 
income  Index,  or  market  Index  aa  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  through  regulation 
and  agreed  to  by  the  pttrOtaaer  and  the  real- 
dent management  corporation  or  the  public 
houaing  agency,  whlAever  ia  appropriate, 
at  the  time  of  initial  aale,  and  applied 
apoiaai  Me  coalribaHon  to  eowily.  The  reei- 
dent  ma$tagemetU  corporation  or  the  public 
houaing  agency  may,  at  the  time  of  initial 
aale,  enter  into  an  agreement  loith  the  owner 
to  ad  a  maximitm  aaioaal  whlA  thia  appre- 
ciation may  not  exceed, 

"(M)  Upon  aale.  tha  realdent  management 
corporation  or  Ou  pubUe  houaing  agency, 
whidiever  to  appropriate;  ahaZI  eaaare  Mai 
ntbaaoaeai  ownera  are  bound  by  the  aame 
liaiitotioru  oa  reaale  and  further  reatrlc- 
tioaa  oa  egaily  appreciation. 

"(5)  Vu  or  r90CMXDB.—Proceeda  from  Ou 
aale  of  a  baildiap  or  baiidiaga  aader  pani- 
graph  (3)  and  amounta  recaptured  under 
paragraph  (4)  ahaU  be  paid  to  Ou  public 
houaing  agency  arid  thai!  be  retained  and 
aaed  by  Me  pablic  hoaaiap  apeacy  only  to 
rAabUitaU  or  increaae  (through  aeguiai- 
tion)  the  number  of  public  houelng  anite 
available  for  occupancy.  The  reaidant  man- 
agement corporation  ahaU  keep  and  make 
available  to  the  pubUc  hottaing  agency  and 
Ou  Secretary  oB  recorda  neceaaary  to  coloa- 
tote  aoearateiy  paymeate  dae  Ou  pablic 
Aoaaiap  apeacy  aader  Mto  aectioa.  The  Sec- 
retory Aaa  not  reduce  or  delay  paymenU 
under  other  proviaiona  of  law  aa  a  reauU  of 
amoaato  made  aiNiilabte  to  Che  pablic  hoaa- 
iap  apeacy  aader  Mto  aactioa. 

"(9)  FmAMcnia.— Where  flnandng  for  the 
parchoae  of  the  property  to  aot  otherwiae 
availabla  for  purpoaea  of  aaaiaUng  any  pur- 
thaae  by  a  family  or  realdent  management 
corporation  under  Mto  aeetion.  Me  pablic 
hoaaiap  Ofleacy  iatxrftwd  may  make  a  loan 
on  Ou  aecurity  of  the  property  involved  to 
the  family  or  realdent  management  corpora- 
tion, 

"(7)  AmnjAL  comaonoMB.—NottolOi' 
atanding  the  purOtaae  of  a  baildiap  ia  a 
public  houaing  prated  under  thia  aeetion, 
the  Secretary  AaU  continue  to  pay  annual 


contrUnMona  with  reaped  to  Ou  protect 
Sudi  coatribationa  may  aot  exceed  the  max- 
imum eontributiona  aathoriaad  ia  aeetion 
Sro/. 

"(t)  OmtATmo  BuaaiDaa.— Operating  aub- 
aldlea  ahaU  not  be  available  with  reaped  to 
a  building  after  the  daU  of  ita  aale  by  the 
pablic  hoaaiap  apeacy; 

"(b)  PaancnoM  or  NoMPvacoAemo  Fami- 


'(1)  SviCTtOM  ntoaamoK.—No  fdmUy  re- 
aiding  in  a  dweOiap  aait  ia  a  public  houa- 
ing protect  may  be  evicted  by  reaaoa  of  the 
aale  of  the  prated  to  a  realdent  management 
corporation  under  Otia  aeetion. 

"(2)  TxMAtna  aioan;— Pamiliea  reatiap  a 
dweOiap  aait  parehaaad  by  a  realdent  maa- 
agement  corporation  ahaU  have  aB  riphte 
prodded  to  tenanU  of  public  houHng  under 
OtUAcL 

"(3)  Rmktal  AAaarrAPCK.—tf  any  family  re- 
aidea  in  a  dwdUng  aait  ia  a  bttilding  pur- 
Otaaed  by  a  resident  management  corpora' 
tion.  and  OufamUy  decidea  not  to  purOtaae 
Ou  dweOing  unit,  the  Secretary  ahoO  offer  to 
provide  to  the  family  (at  the  option  of  the 
famUy)  a  certl/teaU  under  aeetion  8(b)(1)  or 
a  houaing  voucher  under  aeetion  t(o)  for  aa 
long  aa  thefdmily  conHnttea  to  reaide  in  the 
tniilding.  The  Secretary  may  adiitat  Ou  fair 
market  rent  for  auch  cerUAcaU  to  take  into 
account  eonditiona  under  which  the  baild- 
iap waa  parehaaad. 

"(4)  BXMTAL  AMD  MXLOCATTOM  ABSttTAIICK.—If 

any  famUy  realdea  in  a  dteOUng  aait  ia  a 
pablic  hoaaiap  prq^t  ia  which  other  dwell- 
ing unita  are  purehaaed  under  Mto  aectioa, 
aad  Ou  fdmUy  decidea  not  to  purchaae  the 
dweOiap  aait.  Me  Seeretonr  ahaU  offer  (to  be 
aetected  by  thefdmOy.  at  Ita  optionJ- 

"(A)  to  aaatot  Me  family  in  rOocatirtg  to  a 
comparable  appropriaU  aiaed  dweOiap  aatt 
ia  another  pablie  houaing  protect,  and  to  re- 
imburae  Ou  fdmUy  for  their  cod  of  reloca- 
tion; and 

"(B)  to  provide  to  the  fdmtiy  the  Ananeial 
aaaiatanea  neceaaary  to  permU  the  family  to 
atay  in  the  dweOinp  anil  or  to  move  to  an- 
other comparable  dweOiap  aait  aad  to  pay 
no  more  for  rent  than  repaired  aader  poro- 
praph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  aeetion  3(a). 

"(d)  muMCua.  AaaoTAiKE  roa  Pvbuc 
Hoaama  AaaK3Ma.—The  Secretary  Aatt  pro- 
vide to  ptMic  houaing  agendea  each  Anan- 
eial aaatotoaoe  aa  to  aeceaaary  to  permit 
auch  agendea  to  carry  oat  Me  proviaiona  of 
thia  aeetion. 

"(e)  ADomoHAL  HoMKOwimuair  Aim  Mam- 
AOKMEKT  OrroKtVMrrna.—Thla  aecHon  ahaU 
not  apply  to  Ou  turnkey  III.  Ou  mutual 
help,  or  any  other  homeotenerthip  program 
eataUiahed  under  aeetion  5(h)  or  aeetion 
9(e)(4)(D)  and  in  exUtence  before  the  data  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Hottaing,  Community 
Developtnent,  and  HomOeaaneu  Prevention 
Ad  of  J997. 

"(f)  RMavLATioM.—J7u  Secretary  ahatt 
itaue  auch  repulatioaa  aa  may  be  ruceaaary 
to  carry  out  the  proviaiona  of  thia  aedion. 
Sach  repalatioaa  may  eatabliah  any  addi- 
tional terma  and  eonditiona  for  homaowner- 
ahip  or  realdent  management  under  thia  aee- 
tion that  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  appropriate.  ^  „ 

"(g)  AtanjAL  RxKMT.-The  Secretary  ahatt 
annuatty  aubmU  to  Ou  Congreaa  a  report 
aetting  forthr- 

"(1)  Ou  number,  type,  and  coat  of  aaito 

add; 

"(2)  the  income,  race,  gender,  childrea, 
aad  other  Aaraderlatlca  of  fdmiUea  pur- 
chaaiap  or  moving  and  not  parchoainp; 

"(3)  the  aaioaat  and  type  o/AnancUtl  aa- 
aiatance  proiHded; 


•(4)  the  need  for  aubaidy  to  enatnt  contin- 
ued affordabtUty  and  mad  future  maimta- 
nance  and  repair  coata;  and 

"(5)  the  recommendiMona  for  atatutory 
and  regulatory  improvementa  to  Ou  pro- 
gram, 

"(h)  LmrrATioif.—Any  aaMortty  of  Ou  Sec- 
retary under  Mto  aectioa  to  provide  Anan- 
eial aaaiatanea,  or  to  enter  into  ooatracte  to 
provide  Ananeial  aaalatanee.  ahoO  be  effec- 
tive only  to  each  exteat  or  In  audi  amounta 
aa  are  or  have  been  provided  in  advance  in 
appropriation  Ad  ". 

stc  117.  imsAitairr  or  cotaoi  pvauc  pocame 
DprMLonapT  ramt. 

(a)  FomarvBixaa  or  Ckama  Aranar.— 
^olwithatoadiap  aay  other  proviaUm  of  Uw 
or  other  reguirement,  any  intereat  ae-^ruing 
on  any  exceaa  funda  advanced  to  the  Hoaa- 
iap ilathority  cS  the  City  of  PittOmrsIt,  in 
the  StaU  of  iVaaaytvania,  for  deoOopment 
of  the  public  houaing  prvted  numbered  PA- 
1-22  ahatt  be  forgiven,  and  any  atteh  intereat 
paid  to  the  Secretary  of  Hottaing  and  Urban 
DevOopment  before  Ou  date  of  Ou  enact- 
ment of  Mto  ilct  ahaO  be  rvtaraed  to  each 
City. 

(b)  FoitaivEMxss  or  Ckktaim  PAnapn.— 
Notwithatanding  any  other  provlalon  of  law 
or  other  reguirement,  the  Secretary  of  Houa- 
ing and  Urban  DevOopment  may  not  re- 
guire  the  Bay  City  Houaing  Commiaaion  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  to  pay  aay  amoaat  la- 
latiny  to  iadiffibte  cotte  iacarred  wtM  re- 
aped to  Me  pablic  hoaaiap  deoelopmeat 
pmat  aamberad  JTichipaa  24-7.  awarded  ia 
1974.  under  tha  United  Statea  Houaing  Ad 
of  1937. 

BMC  Ita.  amter EPntsKifrmmuc Moosme »KK- 
mugnunoK 

(a)  SaTAauaaaaMT.—Tha  Secretary  of 
Houaing  and  Urban  DevOopment  Aatt  ea- 
tabUA  a  demonatration  program  through 
the  aaalatanee  of  aa  apf;n>priate  teehaolopy 
tranafer  organiaatlon  apeciaUaed  in  produc- 
ing detailed  energy-effldent  deaipaa  aad  ia 
condactiap  local  and  alatewidc^  pablic  par- 
negation  teata  for  energy  efficient,  aaada 
oriented  houaing.  The  appropriaU  taAnolo- 
gy  organiaatlon  Aatt  carry  oat  the  damoa- 
atrtMon  working  through  and  with  pablie 
houaing  agendea  to  build  and  teat  a  variety 
of  energy-efficient  houaing  dealgna  In  199 
aeparaU  houaing  aaite  ia  4  different  Statea 
that  meet  local  lower  income  houaing  aaada 
rindadiap  aiaple  parva4  diaablad.  aad  el- 
derly eoncema)  through  a  eompoalte  rang- 
ing from  aingU  to  /2-plex  aaito  ia  the  daa- 
ter  approach  on  vacant  lota  and  open  araoa. 

(b)  FvHoma-Qf  Ou  budgd  authority  aa- 
thoriaad to  be  provided  A>r  the  deveiopmeat 
of  pablic  houaing  for  flacal  year  iMf,  Otera 
to  aathoriaad  to  be  opproprioCad  $4,799,999 
fOr  auA  flacal  year  to  carry  otU  thia  aeetion. 

SBC  IU  ftmuc  pooame  amnsoEiarrK  Tmum- 

(a)  MsTAauBBtaHT  or  DPMOHKTPA'noM  Pao- 
(uujr.— The  Secretory  of  Houaing  aad  I7rbaa 
i>evelopmeat  (in  Mto  aectioa  r^^Serrad  to  aa 
the  "Secretary")  AaB  carry  out  a  program 
to  demonatraU  Ou  effiadiveneaa  of  provid- 
ing a  comprehenaive  propram  of  aerdcea  to 
pablic  houaing  reaidenta  in  order  to  enaura 
Ou  auceeaaful  tranaltion  ofauA  reaidenta  to 
private  hoaaiap.  In  carrying  ottt  Ou  demon- 
atrotioa  propram.  the  Sacratory  ahatt  eon- 
aait  aHM  the  heada  of  oOur  appropriaU  Fed- 
eral agenelea  to  deaign  and  implement  pro- 
cedurea  to  carry  ottt  Ou  tranaltion  from 
pttbHc  hottaing. 

(b)  Score  or  DutomtwrKm  PnooKAm.- 
The  Secretory  ahaO  carry  oat  Me  demonatra- 
tlon  program  with  reaped  to  public  homalng 
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ftv  Ac  awmtmt  AMOtoHtw  of 
ta  Om  aimia  9f  MorA 
liw  emrrg  out 
Uh  fWpMt  to 

fty  not  Mon 

pmkUe  kouat»0  aatneim. 

noK  Pao- 


t  tfOtm^Uomlmg  i«<ii<wnii>r 

M>  Oownucr  or  fMancmnow,— Xm*  9«u<- 

lic«»«Wiy  yWc  »o— tug  M««c»  w»  «wtor 

«aie  •  etmtmet  wUk  iv  MmOg  Ikut  U  to 

ta  •  wuMe  Aotutaa 

fty  llto  jmftHe  AoMtaa 

11k«  0o«<nM<  alkali  >t  wpan >>  /rem 

I  j*tf  ••< /brtt  tto  ynwtotoM  «/ 


Mom  or  M«  7-*Mr  ywtotf  taptontap  <m  M« 

4Ut9flhfmmetm*ntQftkUAeL 

PAtT  tSKTtOM  a  ASaOTANCB  AND  OTBKM 


IV  > 

lAi  Diuim  Ml  to  giBMrf  A«  flnt  1  iHMra 
or  fwMmM  «r  •  9wi«e<»«<ta0  itartly  ta 
wmtHe  ikoMtaA  Ac  9ii6He  Aonaiiiff  •^meir 
iltmU  tmmum  Om  frovlatem  of  nmmAUHan 
wrHeH  to  9mjmma$.  wMefc  M«y  taehi4»- 

Mt/  tamtimim  ofhitk  aehool; 

mvjobtrmlmingmMdpnparaUon: 

(imt  ratatanM  otuM  twMtoiwI  and  oomi- 


(vl  Imtataff  ta  AoMMMoMiitf  «MJb  and 


fvU  tnMmg  ta  MOMy  MaiuvmMnl 

(M)  During  tkt  nma*taUon  phaae.  th* 
mmammt  oT  rtmt  ehmrgtd  Bu  AmUlir  m«y  not 
to  taeiwMrt  on  flk«  5Mla  ttf  a»y  taeraoM  ta 
MfiMi  taeoiiM  Q^  (to/kiRfiK 

fSJ  nuummom  rtuME.— 

(AJ  DwiHO  not  to  ociwf  «  5-yMr  period 
/bOowtaa  eoM^Mton  q^  IM«  nmtdlatlon 


fV  at*  hmd  of  »t  Mmilwhatt  be  mmind 
to  havt/M-Um*  trntftogmant;  amd 

<W  Ott  tmttte  hotutma  ogtnct  alkali  enrart 
A«  yfOBiHoK  of  eooMatttna  far  Vu  famUg 
wtOi  rmpatt  to  KomoownonMp,  monep  wtan- 
O09mtntt  OMd  pnMMM  aolvta^ 

fBf  During  Ou  trmntUton  pHaae.  the 
amount  of  rent  barged  ^afamOp— 

(V  mmg  to  ineraaaad  on  tKe  boata  of  mnw 
tncraoaa  ta  faanOg  ^aconm^'  and 

(W  mmg  not  to  daeramaad  on  ttia  baaU  of 
attv  daeraaaa  in  ammad  taeoiiM  due  to  ooiim- 

f4)  Mmsomitanmrr  or  a4vnKia.—The 
putUe  houatng  aganep  thaU  take  appropri- 
ate aettona  to  encourage  each  partielpaHng 
famtOp  toaavafunda  during  tHa  remadiaUon 
and  tramatUan  pitaaaa. 

tSi  Coavtmom  or  nuMDiroM.— XacA 
^mftp  partleipmting  ta  the  damonatmHon 
piognun  ateB  to  raguirad  to  eomplata  the 
trmnaUktn  out  of  pmbHe  houaing  during  a 
period  of  not  wtore  thuM  7  peara.  J%e  patMe 
komatng  aganep  wtmp  extend  the  period  for 
my  /tantty  if  apaeial  eireumataneaa  raquire 


(dJUMroararo 

U)  UnrnaiM  naromr.—Mot  later  than  2 
peara  after  thm  dale  of  the  eaaetmtnt  of  this 
Act,  the  aaeratmrp  ahatt  mi»in«  to  the  Con- 
graaa  an  interim  report  aualmattng  the  effac- 
WiwiMi  of  the  damonatratton  program 
under  thia  aacUon. 

fit  WauL  mMToar.—Not  inter  than  M  dapa 
after  the  tarmtnalton  of  <to  damonatraUon 
program  under  aubeeetion  (f),  the  Bacretarp 
ahatt  aubmit  to  the  Oungtaea  a  finat  report 
evaluating  Om  affaettoanau  of  the  damon- 
atraUon proginm  under  thta  aaetton. 

ie)  ttMooumoim.— TKe  Saeretarp  Aail 
iaaue  eueh  ragulntiona  aa  may  to  ii«e«M«rv 
to  earrp  out  »ia  aaetton. 

(f)  TKammamn  or  DamonatMArTom  Pao- 
aHAM.—1%a  damonatmHon  program  under 
thU  aaeHon  ahaU  terminata  upon  Ota  i 


mc  Ml  aacnoM  i  cwrnucr*  pm 
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tai  nnm  or  Atamu.  Cotmuavrrom  Ootf- 
nucT.-aaetion  tfbMV  of  the  United  Statea 
Houatng  Act  of  t»S7  U  amended  by  iiu*rMiic> 
after  the  firat  aentemea  the  fitOowing  iMte 
aentance:  "The  Saeretarp  ahaU  enter  into  a 
aepurate  annual  eontribuHona  eontraet 
with  each  pubtte  houatng  agenep  to  obUgata 
the  a/uOtorUp  approved  each  pear,  beginning 
wiOi  the  authoritp  approved  ta  appropria>- 
tiona  Acta  far  flaeal  pear  l$tt  (other  than 
amendnaent  authoritp  to  ineream  aaaiatanee 
papntenta  being  made  uaing  authoritp  ap- 
proved prior  to  the  appropriationa  Acta  for 
fieeml  pear  1M$J.  and  aueh  annual  eontribu- 
tiona  eontraet  (other  than  far  annual  eontrl- 
buOona  under  aubeeetion  (oit  tHaU  bind  tto 
Seeretarp  to  make  audi  authoritp,  and  anp 
amendmenta  ineraaalng  tticA  auOtoritp, 
avaiiable  to  the  pulMe  houaing  agenep  for 
an  aggregate  period  ofJM  montha. ". 

(b)  AaomoKAL  RMVjmMMXKTa.— Section 
t(b)  of  the  United  Statea  Houaing  Act  of 
1$37  to  amended  bp  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(V  Maeh  «ii«iial  eontrOutiona  contract 
entered  into  under  thia  aubeeetion  and  aub- 
eeetion (o)  ahaU  provide  far  a  apaeifle 
number  of  eertifieatea  or  vouehera  and  fall 
funding  of  aueh  nunUter.  The  Saeretarp  ahall 
provide  amendmenta  of  mch  annual  eontri- 
butUma  eontraet  to  enaun  fuU  funding  of 
auOi  number,  and  map  not  rvguire  at  a  pre- 
requiaite  of  aueh  amendmenta  that  the 
public  houaing  agenep  ahaU  have  entered 
into  a  eontraet  with  a  building  owner. ". 
MC  Ml  mtCnOM  $  PjUM  HAMOT  PMHTUA  AMD 

comuAcrmm. 

(of  AmnjAL  AonmnairT.— Section  t(c)(l)  of 
the  United  Statea  Houaing  Act  of  1937  to 
amended  bp  inaertlng  before  the  laat  aen- 
tenee  thefitOowing  new  aentenea:  "Maehfair 
marttet  rental  ta  effect  under  flkto  aubeeetion 
thaU  be  ad/uated  to  be  etftcHve  on  October  1 
of  aatii  pear  to  raftaet  ehangai,  baaed  on  the 
moet  raeent  available  data  trended  ao  the 
rentala  wUl  be  current  for  the  pear  to  which 
thep  appip,  of  rente  for  exiatlng  or  newlp 
eonatrueted  rental  dwelling  unite,  aa  the 
eaae  map  be,  of  varioua  aieea  and  tppea  in 
the  marlcet  area  auUable  for  oecupancp  by 
pcnoiu  OMtotod  under  thia  aaetion. ". 

fb)  CALCOLArfoit  roa  CatTUM  Comrrr.— Sec- 
tion tleid)  of  the  United  Statea  Houaing  Act 
of  1»S7  to  amended  bp  adding  at  »e  end  the 
following  iMW  aentence:  "The  SeerHarp  ahaU 
eatabHah  aeparate  fair  wtarket  rentala  under 
thia  paragraph  for  Weateheater  Countp  in 
the  State  of  New  York. ". 

(et  OoMBiDBumcMr  or  Catttal  iMmovEmmirr 
Coera.— Section  »(cH2)(B)  of  the  United 
Statm  Houaing  Act  of  1937  to  amended  bp 
inaertlng  "neeeeearp  capital  ifnpiovementa, " 
after  "raeulted  from  ". 

(d/  PnomamoH  on  Kmdoctioii  or  CkaruK 
CoimecT  Rnm.— Section  »(e)(Z>(C)  of  the 
United  Statee  Houatng  Act  of  1937  U  amend- 
ed bp  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
aentenea:  "71k«  Saeretarp  map  not  reduce  the 
contract  rente  In  effect  on  or  after  April  IS, 
1997.  for  newitp  eanatraeted,  aubetantianp  re- 
AoMHtotod.  or  moderaUtp  rcAoMMtatotf 
proieeta  aeeiatad  under  thia  aectlon  (Inelud- 
tng  proieeta  aaaiated  under  thia  aaetion  aa  ta 
effect  prior  to  November  30, 19*3J,  unleaa  the 
proiaet  haa  been  refinaneed  in  a  manner 
that  radueea  the  debtee  the  owner.". 

leJ  Mmfpal  or  Umrr  om  Comtnecr  Rmkt  Im- 
$(eJ(i)    of    Ote    United 


Statee  Houaing  Act  of  1937  to  amended  bp 
atriktng  aubparagraph  (Dl. 

(f)  BMQomMD  NoncK.— Section  t(c)  of  the 
United  Statea  Houaing  Act  of  1937  to  amende 
ed  bp  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 

"(9)  Not  leaa  than  1  pear  prior  to  terminat- 
ing anp  eontraet  under  whi/A  aaalatance 
papment*  are  rveelved  under  thia  aaetion 
(but  not  lea*  than  90  dapa  in  the  eaae  of 
houaing  eertifieatea  or  vouehera  under  auh- 
aectton  (b)  or  (oh,  an  owner  ahaU  provide 
written  notiee  to  the  Seeretarp  and  the  ten- 
anta  involved  of  the  propoaed  termination, 
apeeifping  the  reaaona  for  the  termination 
with  auffleient  detail  to  enable  the  Seeretarp 
to  evaluate  whether  the  termination  la 
lawful  and  whether  there  are  additional  ac- 
tiona  that  can  be  taken  by  the  Seeretarp  to 
avoid  the  termination.  77k«  Seeretarp  Aall 
review  the  owner"!  notice,  ahaU  eonaider 
whether  there  are  additional  actiona  that 
can  be  taken  by  the  Seeretarp  to  avoid  the 
termination,  and  ahaU  enaurt  a  proper  ad- 
Juatment  of  the  eontraet  rente  for  the  protect 
ta  eonfotmitp  with  the  ragulremetUa  of 
paragraph  (2).  77W  Seeretarp  ahaU  Iaaue  a 
written  finding  of  the  legaUtp  of  the  termi- 
nation and  the  reaaona  for  the  termination, 
including  the  actiona  eonaidered  or  taken  to 
avoid  the  termination.  For  purpoaea  of  thia 
paragraph,  the  term  termination' meatu  the 
expiration  of  the  aaaiatanee  eontraet  or  an 
owners  refuaal  to  renew  the  aaaiatanoe  eon- 
traet". 

(g)  ABJXjanaifT  or  Aujowablm  JtM/rr.— Sec- 
tion t(c)  of  the  United  Statea  Houaing  Act  of 
1937  (aa  amended  by  aubeeetion  (f)  of  thU 
aaetion)  to  further  amended  bp  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraph 

"(10)  If  an  owner  providea  notice  of  pro- 
poeed  termination  under  paragraph  (9)  and 
the  contract  rent  to  lower  than  the  maxi- 
mum monthlp  rent  for  unita  aaaiated  under 
aubeeetion  (b)(l>,  the  Seeretarp  ahatt  adiuat 
the  eontraet  rent  baaed  on  the  maximum 
monthlp  rent  for  unita  aaaiated  under  aub- 
eeetion (bKl)  and  the  value  of  the  lower 
income  houaing  after  rehabilitation. ". 

BMC  lu.  aooaoK  vovcMMM  pmogaAM. 

(a)  OraaAUOM.— Section  Vol  of  the  United 
Statea  Houaing  Act  of  1937  la  amended— 

(1)  in  the  Aral  aentenea  of  paragraph  (If, 
bp  atriking  "In"  and  oQ  that  foUowt  through 
"demonatratlon  program"  and  inaertlng 
"The  Seeretarp  map  provide  aaaiatanee"; 

(2)  bp  atriking  paragraph  (4>;  and 

(3)  bp  radeaignatlng  paragrapha  (St 
through  (It  aa  paragrapha  (4t  through  (7), 
raapectivelp 

(bt  PtMxmnjTT  To  Aaruer  AaaoTAmx  Pat- 
Mxwn. ^Section  8(o)($)  of  the  United  Statea 
Houaing  Act  of  1937  (aa  ao  redeaignated  bp 
aubeeetion  (a)  of  thia  taction)  to  amended— 

(1)  in  eubparagraph  (A),  by  atriking  "aa 
frequentlp  aa  twice  during  anp  five-pear 
period" and  inaertlng  'lanfmaJIy'^  and 

(2)  by  atriking  aubparugraph  (D). 

(c)  Umx  or  Vovcaxaa  m  Comwcnuit  Wm 
CoorBunvK  akd  Mvtoal  Hooama.— Section 
»(ot(7)  of  the  ttnited  Statea  Houaing  Act  of 
1937  (aa  ao  redeaignated  by  aubeeetion  (at  of 
thia  aectiont  to  amendod  by  atriking  "not  to 
exceed  S  per  centum  of  tlte  amount  of", 
ate  144.  iiMsnanunf*  rmaa  roa  apcrmi  $ 
cspnncAiw  AMP  aovame  romaMa 


eerOfieate  and  houaing  voutJier  prxH/rama 
under  aubaaetiona  (bt  and  (ot.  The  amount 
of  the  f^  for  ea(A  month  for  whiOi  a  dwOl- 
ing  unU  to  covered  by  an  aaaietanee  eon- 
traet ahaU  be  L2  peroent  of  the  fair  market 
rental  eatablithed  under  aubaeetian  (etdl  for 
a  2-bedroom  exlaHng  rental  dwdUng  unU  in 
the  market  area  of  the  public  houaing 
agenep.  The  Saeretarp  map  inereaae  the  fee  if 
neeeeearp  to  reflect  the  higher  coeU  of  ad- 
miniaterlng  amaO  programa  and  programa 
oparaUng  over  large  geographic  areaa. 

"(2t(At  The  Seeretarp  ahatt  alao  eatabllah 
raaaonable  faea  (aa  determined  by  the  Seere- 
tarp t  for— 

"(V  the  coata  of  prMminarp  expenaea  (not 
to  exceed  $27St  that  the  public  houaing 
agenep  doeumenU  U  haa  Incurred  in  con- 
nection with  new  attoeationa  of  aaalatance 
under  the  certifleaU  and  houaing  voucher 
programa  under  aubaaetiona  (bt  and  (ot; 

"(lit  the  coaU  ineurred  in  aaaUHng  fami- 
Uee  who  experienee  dUfleultp  (aa  determined 
by  the  Seeretarp)  ta  oMatain«  appropriate 
houHng  under  the  programa;  and 

"(lilt  extraordlnarp  coata  approved  bp  the 
Seeretarp.  .     .  .     ^ 

"(Bt  The  method  uaed  to  calculate  feea 
under  aubparagraph  (A)  ihaU  be  the  aame 
for  the  certificaU  and  houaing  voucher  pro- 
grama under  aubaeetlona  (b)  and  (ot  and 
OuU  take  Into  aeeount  local  cofi  difjtr- 


"(4t  The  provlaiona  of  thia  aubeeetion  map 
ru>t  be  conetrued  to  reatrlet  any  aaUhoritp  of 
the  Seerstary  under  anp  other  provlaion  of 
law  to  provide  for  Ote  portabOitp  of  aaaiat- 
anee under  thU  aaetion. ". 
asc  let.  rmmptnoM  or  psmial  or  atcnoM  i 
cnnmuny  amp  vooaiEas  to 
aaaagMnorropiKBOoame. 

Section  8  of  the  United  Statea  Houaing  Act 
of  1937  (aa  amended  by  aecUon  14S  of  thia 
Aett  U  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  fOttowtng  new  aitbMcMon.- 

"(a)  m  aelecHng  fdmiUea  for  the  provlaion 
of  aaaiatanee  under  thia  aaetion  (imiudirm 
aubaectUm  (ott,  a  jntMie  houaing  agency 
map  not  exdude  or  penalise  a  family  eotAy 
beeauae  the  fUmUp  reaidea  in  a  public  houa- 
ing proiecL". 

asc  147.  MOMDuaamMATMHi  AOUMPT  aacnoM  i 
(aartPKAia  aoLoaaa  AMP  mvaaa 


(at  iM  QeamaAL.— Section  t  of  the  United 
Statea  Houaing  Act  of  1937  to  amendod  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  foOowing  new  rabeec- 
Mon.- 

"(gtdt  The  Seeretarp  ahatt  eatabhOi  a  fee 
for  the  eoeta  Ineurred  in  adminiatering  Me 


(b)  OAO  STOBT.—The  OfrnptroUer  Oeneral 
Of  the  United  Statea  ahatt  prepare  and 
aubmU  to  Ote  Congreaa,  not  later  than  Octo- 
ber J0k  19*7,  a  report  relating  to  the  admin- 
totroMve  fOea  provided  for  under  aubeeetion 
(q)  of  aectlon  i  of  the  United  Statea  HouHng 
Act  of  1937  apecifieattp  addreaaing— 

(It  whether  the  percentage  eatabliahed  in 
aubeeetion  (gtdt  of  auOi  aectlon  to  adequate 
to  cover  the  coaU  of  adminiatering  the  cer- 
tificate and  houaing  voucher  programa 
under  aubeectiona  (bt  and  (ot  of  aueh  aee- 
tlon;and  .   ^  ^ 

(2t  whether  the  fee  ayatem  eatabHOted 
under  aubeeetion  (qtdt  of  aueh  aeetion 
Oiould  be  reatruetured  to  reflect  the  different 
ataracterUtiea  and  experiencea  of  loealitiea, 
auOi  aa  aire,  geograrhic  location,  and  va- 

aineyratea.  

JVC  141  poKTAaajTr  or  aacnoM  $  caatmcATaa 
AMprovcaaaa. 
Section  a  of  the  United  Statea  Houaing  Act 
of  1937  (aa  amended  by  aeetion  144  of  thia 
Aett  U  further  amended  by  adding  <U  the  end 
the  following  new  rabeecMon.- 

"(rtdt  Any  family  aaaiated  under  aubeee- 
tion (bt  or  (ot  may  receive  aueh  aaaiatanee 
to  rent  an  Oigtble  dwOling  unU  if  the  dwell- 
ing unU  to  which  the  famUy  movea  to  within 
the  aame,  or  a  conliguoua,  metropolitan  ata- 
(toMcoI  area  a«  the  metropolitan  atatiatieal 
area  within  whUA  to  located  the  area  ofiu- 
riedietion  of  the  public  houaing  agenep  ap- 
proving auOt  aaalatance. 

"(21  The  pubUe  houaing  agency  having  au- 
Oiortty  with  reepect  to  the  dweOing  unU  to 
which  a  fUmUy  movea  under  thia  aubeeetion 
ahatt  have  the  reeponaVbUity  of  carrying  out 
the  proviaUma  of  thU  aubeeetion  with  re- 
epect to  the  fOmUp  If  no  pnbNc  houHng 
agency  haa  authority  with  reepect  to  the 
dwelUng  unU  to  which  a  famOy  movea 
under  thU  aubeeetion,  the  pulMc  houaing 
agency  approving  the  aaaiatanee  ahatt  have 
audi  reaponaibiHty. 

"(31  In  providing  aaaiatanee  under  aubeee- 
tion (b)  or  (ot  for  anp  flaeal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary ahatt  give  eonaideratUm  to  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  reaident  familiea  in- 
curred by  a  public  houaing  agenep  in  the 
preceding  flaeal  pear  aa  a  reault  of  the  provi- 
elona  of  thia  aubeeetion. 
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Hnue  providing  ftouaing  for  lower  ineomt 
famiUea  during  Ote  term  of  Ote  contract. 

"(St  In  oorrytaff  out  the  loan  management 
and  property  dtopoeiMon  proyrome  nnder 
flkto  aecHon,  the  Secretary  may  not  provide 
houaing  voueher  aaaiatanee  ". 

(bt  Paotpcr-BABKD  Assmmic*.— Section 
8(dt(2)  of  Ote  United  Statea  Houaing  Act  of 
1937  to  amended  by  ineerttay  before  Ote 
period  at  the  end  of  the  laat  aentenee  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  except  that  the  Secretary  Otatt 
permU  the  pubUe  houHng  agenep  to  approve 
audi  attachment  with  reepect  to  nol  more 
than  2S  percent  of  the  aaaiatanee  provided 
by  the  pubtte  houaing  agency  if  Ote  require- 
menta  oftiauee  (B)  are  met", 
aac.  lie.  aamrAL  aaaAaajTAnoM  amp  aaraiop- 
-cyuMS 


Section  8  of  the  United  Statea  Houaing  Act 
of  1937  (aa  amended  by  aectlon  140  of  thU 
Aett  la  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  fdOowing  nev  ntbeecHon; 

"(tt  No  owner  who  haa  entered  into  a  eon- 
tract  for  houaing  aaalatance  papmenU  under 
thU  aeetion  on  bOtalf  of  any  tenant  in  a 
multifamUy  houeing  proieet  Aatt  refuae- 

"(It  to  leaee  any  available  dweUlng  unit 
in  any  auOt  protect  of  aueh  owner  that  rente 
for  an  amount  not  greater  than  the  fair 
manket  rent  for  a  comparable  unit,  aa  deter- 
mined by  Ote  Secretary  under  thU  aeetion.  to 
a  Aolder  of  a  certifleaU  of  eligibatty  under 
thia  aectlon  a  proximate  canae  of  which  to 
the  atatua  of  audi  proapeetive  tenant  aa  a 
holder  of  audi  certificate,  and  to  enter  into 
a  houaing  aaaiatanee  papmenta  contract  re- 
apeeting  audi  unit;  or 

"(2)  to  leaae  any  availaNe  dwetting  unU 
in  any  aueh  protect  of  aueh  owner  to  a 
holder  of  a  voucher  under  aubaecUon  (o), 
and  to  enter  into  a  voucher  contract  reapeet- 
ing  audi  unit,  a  proximate  eauae  of  which  to 
Ote  atatua  of  audi  proapeetive  tenant  a* 
holderofaudi  voudter. ". 
aac  14a.  aacnoM  $  ancnmia  oaa  to  momtat- 
aaMToraaMT. 
(a)  Paioa  Rxvaw  or  Rent.— Section  8  of 
the  United  Statea  Houatng  Act  of  1937  (at 
amended  by  aectlon  147  of  OiU  AcV  to  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  aubeeetion: 

"(u)  Eadi  contract  for  aaalatance  pap- 
menU under  thU  aeetion  ahatt  provide  that, 
before  an  owner  map  terminaU  the  leaae  of 
a  tenant  for  nonpayment  of  rent,  the  public 
Aonainy  a«ency  a^loll  review  the  aitnation  of 
Ote  tenatU  and  verify  that  the  rent  (harped 
to,  and  the  aubaidy  provided  on  behalf  of, 
the  tenant  have  been  accurately  computed 
and  flffrrf^**  "■ 

(bt  RxamAT70ta.—The  Secretary  of  Houa- 
ing and  Urban  Devdopment  ahatt,  not  later 
than  90  dapa  after  the  daU  of  the  enactment 
of  thU  Act,  iaaue  regulatlona  to  carry  out  the 
amendment  made  by  thU  aeetion. 
sac  i4a  ADornmnAL  raonaiOMa  aaLAimg  to 
aacnoM  I  paoeaAM. 
(at  Loui  MAMAOEMaMT  AMD  PaoraBTt  Da- 
roamoM  PaoaaAMS.— Section  8  of  the  United 
Statea  Houaing  Act  of  1937  (aa  amended  by 
aeetion  148  of  thU  AcV  to  further  amended 
try  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  aub- 
eeetion: 

"(vtdt  Koch  contract  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  under  thU  aectlon  for  loan  man- 
agement aaaUtanee  ahatt  be  for  a  term  of  180 

"(2t  The  Secretary  diatt  extend  any  expir- 
ing contract  entered  into  under  Otia  aeetion 
for  loan  monaoement  oaatotonce  or  ezecnte 
a  new  contract,  if  the  owner  agreea  to  eon- 


(a)  AvTHoaaATiOM  or  Arraoraunoaa.— 
Section  17(at(3t  of  the  United  Statea  Houa- 
ing Act  of  1937  to  amended  to  read  aa  fair 
Iowa: 

"(3t  AxrTmiaaATiOH.—TheTe  are  auXhorieed 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  Otia  aee- 
tion— 

"(At  for  rental  rdtablUtatlon.  t7S.000.000 
forfiacal  year  1988;  and 

"(B)  for  development  granta.  $9»,SSO,000 
for  flaeal  year  1988.". 

(b)  RxMTAL  RxaAanjnmoK  Kimma  Paor- 
jotnr. -Section  17(atdt(At  of  Ote  United 
Statea  Houaing  Act  of  1937  to  amended  bp 
Inaertlng  after  "property"  the  foOotoing:  ", 
or  of  real  property  that  wiU  be  privately 
owned  upon  the  completion  of  rdtabUita- 
tion.". 

(ct  JUwnu.  RaoABaJTAitOM  MtAxaam  QaAMT 
AMomrr.-Seetion  17(ct(2t(Mt  of  Ote  UnUed 
Statea  Houaing  Act  of  1937  to  amendod  by 
atriking  "iS.000  per  unU"  and  Inaertlng  Ote 
fbttowing:  "$S.000  per  unit  for  a  unU  with 
no  bedrooma,  88.S00  per  unit  for  a  unit  wiOt 
1  or  2  bedrooma,  or  87.S00  per  unUfor  a  unU 
with  3  or  more  bedrooma."  

(dt  Rkmtal  RMaAanjTATiOM  Uax  or  Pviata.— 
Section  17(ct  of  the  United  Statea  Houaing 
Act  Of  1937 U  amended  by  adding atOteend 
the  fottowing  new  paragraph: 

"(4t  Uaa  or  Fuhds  to  Comtlt  Wnm  Sxmiac 
STAMDAaDa.—If  a  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment haa  a  local  ordinanee  Otat  reguirea 
ra^kobilitation  to  meet  aeiamie  atandarda. 
the  unit  of  local  government  may  nae  all  re- 
habilitation aaaUtanee  received  under  ffcto 
eeetion  to  rOtabUitaU  uniU  with  no  bed- 
room or  1  bedroom,  if  the  oceupanU  oTtto 
uniU  Witt  have  incomea  that  do  not  exceed 
SO  percent  of  the  median  income  of  Ote 
area.". 

(et  Kmhtal  DwvBJoraoMT  Amaa  tuamiL- 
iTT.-Section  17(dt(2t  of  the  United  Statea 
Houaing  Act  of  1937  to  amendod  by  addiny 
atOteend  Ote  fbOowing  new  aentenee:  "Not' 
wlthatanding  any  other  provlaion  of  law, 
the  digUMitp  requiremenU  for  development 
granU  under  OiU  aeetion  ahett  be  Ote  re- 
quiremenU in  effect  under  Otia  aubeeetion 
on  October  17. 1980.". 

(ft  Rmmtal  I^^vxLapmxMT  Paoaaaai  Ke- 
QvntaMXMTP.— Section  17(dt(4t  of  Ou  tfnited 
Statea  HouHng  Act  of  1937  U  amendedr- 

dt  in  aubparagnvh  (Ot— 

(At  by  atrUdng  "24  montha"  and  maerUng 
"38  montha  "; 

(Bt  by  atriking  Ote  fottowing  "(30  montha 
after  notiee  in  the  eaae  of  praieeU  for  wMdi 
funding  notices  were  laaued  prior  to  futy  23. 
198St";  and 

(Ct  bp  atriking  "and"  at  Ote  end; 

(2t  by  atriking  the  period  atOteend  of  aub- 
paragraph (Ht  and  inaertlng  ";  and";  and 

(31  by  adding  atOteend  the  fottowing  now 
anbparrvroph: 


r. «/»    moT 


rrtytsn.itvQQirYfij AJ  RRrriRn hott.^f. 
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(9f  OnmSrmmir  Oaw.   Maetlom  1714)  oT 
flte  UiMtt  nUm  a>iiuH»»  Mt  0/  lUf  to 
!  fty  aMtaf  •<  tM  fliU  Ok*  ^Uovtatf 

Oomr.—lht  attntmra 
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flUa  mbmeUam  •»» 

/to  (TMialkM  to  toehiOrf  to  • 
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Mito 
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or  «•»  MMk /M  aAclI 
im  oaintattmg  fka  immxtmmm 
to  9«f««rM*  ^4><B/. 
to  mmHleuHt  to 
to  iiMcft  •  moMm  qT 
to  twMMtf  to^brt  M«  tfate 
(^OtoAmittaA  OMummi- 


to 

ttomAetoflMr. 

nu     ADmamr. 

trau  or  a*  HMtotf  Stotoi  iVoiu<ito  Act  of 

liar  to   ■WMftrf  tor  tnatrttng  6«>brr  M« 

«t  to*  «ii4  <M  >bltotPta«r  ",  txetpt 

suit    miwttHUttfina 

vmder  nbmetiam  fb) 
not  more  than  10  ptnent  of  cMy 
yrmt   kmIb**  laidtr  ameh  nbrnetiom   to 
eowr  fl^Mtotoirattoc  ovciuM  tamrrid''. 

fV  Muanajrr.SattUm  1700(4)  of  M« 
ViMid  Stmtta  Homatmo  Act  9f  1917  U  amend- 

(1)  tor  taaarMw  '^rtoaMy  owntd"  tttfitn 

W  6v  taacftfma  'Viiy"  4/l«r  '^taditdM'^  md 
Whwimatrttmobtfonthaitmieolonatthe 
end  flto/bOowta*:  ",  oJid  (B)  komatmg  that  to 
owmrf  tor  •  Jtoto  or  tocalHf  ekmrtmm^,  nttgkr 
boittoo*  baatd,  mompreJU  ofvmtooNon  toe 
prtoMnr  wnMM  or  «Mc*  to  to«  proototon 
•■4  toWMmno*'  a^tonutaff". 

(D  Arruciaajrr.—1%a  amtmdmemt  madt 
&W  ambatetkm  (fMl)  ahaa  to  m^pUeabU  to  aU 
yimmttm.  taetaMtw  grawlew  rao«iviM0 
HOMO*  afwrajtet  mttctUm  toA»n»  to«  tfote  «r 
A«  «MetoMM<  or  toto  ilct 


OoAu;  aiKD  OwsLonmrr  of 
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(1)  n  U  tlu  poHcy  0/  toe  IMUed  State* 
Otai  Ote  Sacrvtonr  of  Homatng  and  CAr«a« 
fiCMiopiiMiU  liM  toto  awMoK  f\«/im«tf  to  aa 
Me  rsaer(tafv''y  iMoil  deMbm  impUmeHt, 
amd  Mtidertate  approprtote  poMciee  and  pro- 
grame  that  wW  encourmoe  toe  conHnwed 
oMtOsMlUK  ae  decent,  tafi.  eanitaT%  and 
«0bntaMe  homiing  for  lower  Income  fiamir 
Uet.  of  mmmf^mOt  rental  honHno  project* 
Otat  are  curreHtlt  avaOmble  for  twdh  oocv- 
paiicy  emd  an  tnamred  or  anitted  tor  toe 
Saeretarg  under  the  Mattoftal  HomHng  Act. 
toe  ttoUad  Statu  Houelno  Act  of  1937,  aee- 
Mom  191  of  toe  Houatng  and  Urban  Develop- 
wtentAet  of  19tS.  or  tectum  i§l  of  the  Hou»- 
taff  and  CommMnUt  Development  Amend- 

wtenta  of  1979- 

(V  In  odmlnUteHng  the  poNcy  eitaMto*«tf 
to  toto  nito«;Hoii.  toe  Secretorv^  poltoteit 
program*,  and  aetton*  *haa  be  deeigned  and 
appropriate  to/ttrfherthe  goal*  of— 

tA)  eneonragtng.  ^eOUaitna,  and  eupport- 
ta0  toe  matmtemanee  of  toe  extetlng  atock  of 
maWMmUg  houelng  OMtototf  tor  toe  Secre- 
tonr  to  decent,  aafe,  and  tanitarg  condMon, 
a*  wea  aa  the  eonttnmed  avaUahUUg  and  at- 
/brdahHUg  of  each  houting  *toek  for  ocra- 
poacp  tor  tower  toeomc/tonHHe*,- 

(B)  preeervlng  and  revitaUttng  reeidential 
neighborhood*;  and 


fC)  in<i»to»totop  Me  tovotontonr  dtoptaoe- 
wtant  of  temanta. 

($)  to  acMevtap  Me  poato  eetabliahed  in 
Mto  amheaedton.  the  Seeretarg  ehaO.  tnbieet 
to  the  provtotoM  of  Mto  mcMoii.  mpect  Me 
right*  of  owners  tocto^iip  (bmt  not  limited 
to)  extottap  contract  righU  to  prtpoy  mort- 
gagm  amd  to  convert  unit*  U>  ether  purpoeea. 
to  raeetrn  a  fair  and  equitabU  return  on 
their  imveetmtnt,  to  be  sMe  to  fuUg  meet 
outetandtng  mortgage  and  other  financial 
obligation*  aecwred  bg  or  relaled  to  the  own- 
erahtp,  management,  or  operation  of 
pndect*  a*  eueh  oftNosMoiu  toooMe  due,  and 
to  reeeive  Mir  market  value  on  amy  *ale  or 
tranafn  Of  thair  propertg. 

14)  lmmadi9teht  fMoiwing  Me  date  of  Me 
enaetmant  of  thU  Act,  the  Seeretarg  thaU 
undtrtalte  a  comprehanaive  idanti/ieatian, 
cmiMimMoii,  and  review  of  aU  Fedaral  poti- 
eie*.  program*,  a$Ul  action*  that  the  Secre- 
targ  ha*  undertahen  or  reeommendad,  or 
wtight  umdartake  or  recommend,  in  adminia- 
taring  Me  poHey  eitoMtofted  to  Mto  tittoec- 
MoM.  and  ihaU  repoH  to  the  Congreu  not 
later  Mam  199  damAiOowino  tuch  iaU  with 
Me  Secretory^  finding*,  reeommandation*, 
and  current  and  plannad  action*.  The  eom- 
prehanaive  idanHfleation,  axaiitiiMittoii.  and 
rewlaw  *haU  be  comdueted  6y  Me  Aeeretory 
ualng  reaouree*  of  toe  AcportoieiU  of  Houa- 
tng and  Urban  Development,  which  *haU  be 
complamantad,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, by  Me  taOinieal  expertiae  and  re- 
aourem  of  outaida  organiaatlona  and  inati- 
tutUma  with  particular  expertiae,  intereat, 
and  involvamant  in  the  aubtect  matter*.  The 
Secretory  otoo  atoUI  eoNcU  a  wtoe  rompe  of 
viawe  of  owner*,  tanant*,  lander*,  manage- 
mant  comtpania*,  StaU  and  local  govern- 
ment*, finance  aganeie*.  and  oUier  intare*t- 
ed  partie*  and  *haa  intiuda  and  r*flact  con- 
aidaration  of  the  viawa  preaentad  in  the  Sac- 
rttarg"*  report  to  Me  Oongrea*.  In  earrging 
out  the  Sacretarg'*  reaponaibilitlea  under 
Mto  paroprapA,  Me  Secretarn  afuUl  invite 
comment  and  reaearOi  on.  evaluaU  and 
report  on,  and  develop  and  report  on  a  co- 
ordinated program  baaed  on.  the  following: 

(A)  The  adaguaeg,  avaiiabiUtg.  and  utiUtg 
of  Ote  vaHou*  type*  of  currenag  availabU 
Fedetul  houaing  aubaidg  aaaiatance  pro- 
grama  to  achieving  the  goal*  of  the  policg 
eetabH^tad  in  Mto  nttoectioiL 

(B)  The  adaguaeg.  availabihtg,  and  utiHtg 
ofthavarlou*  radaral  mortgage  and  loan  in- 
turnnee,  purOtaae,  and  guarantee  program* 
in  faeiHtattng  perlodieaUg  naceaaarg  and 
daairable  financing  and  refinancing  of 
mortgage  and  other  debt  eeeured  bg  or  relat- 
ed to  mnJtttomUy  pronto  a**i*tad  by  Me 
Secretory,  and  in  oUtarwiae  achieving  Ota 
goal*  of  Ote  policg  e*tabli*hed  to  Mto  ewtoec- 
tion. 

(C)  The  need  for  additional  or  modified 
federal  houaing  *ub*idv.  mortgage  in*ur- 
anee,  purehaae  or  gwarantae  program*,  and 
for  any  oMer  additional,  modifiad,  or  com- 
plamantarg  Federal  policie*.  program*,  and 
action*  nacaaearg  to  aaaure  adeguate  re- 
aouree* to  maintain  Ota  aound  phgtical  and 
/taoNCtoi  condition  of  Ote  exUHng  *toclc  of 
mulHfamilg  houaing  a*ai*ted  fry  Me  Secre- 
toTK  and  oOterwiae  to  achieve  Ote  goait  of 
Ote  poUeg  eatabUOtad  in  Mto  entoecHon. 

(D)  The  eetimaU  of  potential  amount*  of 
budget  authorltg  Itteiy  to  be  recaptured 
(and  Ote  timing  ofaueh  recapture  occurring} 
on  prvppymeiU  of  mortgage*  and  Ote  termi- 
nation of  intereet  reduction  and  varUnt* 
houaing  aubeidg  aaeUtance  contract*,  and 
the  npagmant  of  mortgage  loan*  held  tor  Me 
Secretory  or  Ote  Oovemmant  National  Mort- 
gage Aaaociation. 


(M)  The  faaaibmtg  of  mtabUahing  a  na- 
tional noi^rofit  corporation  with  Me  pitr- 
poee  of  ruoalving  ang  amount  paid  to  Me 
radaral  QovamwtarU  aa  part  of  a  prepag- 
mantofa  loan  on  a  praiect  nttototoecl  by  Me 
Seerttonr  dnd  uaing  tuoh  amount  to  pur- 
ehaee  oOtar  aueh  profecta  that  are  MgibUfor 
prepagmant  in  order  to  enaure  Otair  contin- 
ued availabHitg  aa  houaing  for  lower  inooma 
perton*. 

(ft  CViterta  aitd  approache*.  eonaiatant 
wiOt  Me  poato  of  the  policg  eataHtiOtad  in 
Mto  nbaaetton,  for  imptamantlng  a  right  of 
firat  rafuaal  on  Me  eate  of  Me  protect  at  fair 
markat  value  to  a  State  or  local  goveraman- 
tal  antitg,  nonprofit  orpantooMon  (indud- 
irtg  a  tenanta  organiafoUon),  or  other  pro- 
(pecMve  punihaaar  that  agree*  to  reetriet  the 
oecupancg  of  the  protect  for  Ote  remoininp 
term  of  the  original  mortgage  financing  on 
the  protect  or  for  29  gaart,  whUhevar  period 
to  toiipvr.  to  familia*  wUh  ineoma*  that  do 
not  etcaad  99  percent  of  Ota  area  madian 
income. 

lat  Such  other  matter*  a*  Ote  Seeretarg 
coneider*  to  be  appropriate. 

(b)  Nones  AMD  Acnom  Wrm  Raartcr  to 
PuojEcn  SvajBCT  to  PaxrArMxtfr  Arraovu. 

ay  SXCMMTAMT. — 

(1)  The  Seeretarg  ehaU  publi*h  in  Ote  Fed- 
eral KegUter.  on  Ote  firat  workday  of  each 
monlK  a  lUt  organiaed  on  a  State-bg-State 
baai*.  of  aU  protect*  tubtect  to  a  prepagmant 
apptoval  by  Ote  Seeretarg  Otat  will  become 
Higible  for  prepagment  durlitg  the  *ame 
month  of  Ote  next  calendar  gear. 

(2)(A)  Bach  owner  of  a  propertg  nUifect  to 
a  mortgage  that  inoiiidea  a  pnpagment  re- 
ttricUon  impoeed  bg  Ote  Seeretarg  Oiat  to  or 
wiU  become  eUgibU  for  prepagmant  without 
Ote  Seeretarg'*  approval  *haa,  prior  to  pre- 
pagmant of  any  toan.  file  a  1-gear  notiea  of 
the  intent  of  the  owner  to  prepay  (rtftrred  to 
in  Mto  tvbaectton  a*  Ote  "tgear  notice").  No 
prepagmant  mag  be  made  duHng  tutJt  1- 
year  period  (referred  to  in  thU  rubaection  a* 
Ote  "prohibited  period").  The  1-gear  notice 
ahaa  be  rubmittad  bg  certified  maU  to  Ote 
Seeretarg,  and  bg  firat-daaa  mail  to  the 
StaU  houaing  finance  ageneg  (or  other 
agencg  or  agende*  a*  deaignated  by  Ota 
Oovemor).  Ote  lenanU  of  Ota  propertg,  and 
the  local  government  (referred  to  in  Mto  tub- 
McMon  ae  "Me  oMer  intereeted  partla*"). 
Upon  Ota  expiration  of  Ou  prohibited  period 
and  t^ieet  to  Ote  proviaion*  of  paragraph 
(5J,  the  owner  mag  prepay  for  a  period  of  1- 
gear  (referred  to  in  thi*  tubaection  a*  the 
"permitted  period  "/. 

(Bi  The  1-gear  notice  ehaU  include  tuch 
information  a*  U  reguired  bg  Ota  Seeretarg 
(provided  diaOoaure  of  the  information  re- 
quired U  conaUtant  with  righta  of  privacg 
tpecifiad  in  applicabU  law),  intruding  in- 
formation regarding  Ote  financing  of  the 
property,  Ou  method  and  term  of  deprecia- 
tion utUiaed  for  tax  purpoee*.  Ote  curretU 
rent  achedule  of  Ote  property,  and  an  anong- 
mov*  profile  of  Ote  tenant*'  income*.  If. 
before  30  day*  prior  to  Ote  expiration  of  Ote 
permitted  period,  the  property  owner  ha* 
not  prepaid,  Ote  owner  mag  again  file  a  1- 
year  notice,  which  ahall  inOtoie  a  eittoe- 
guent  permitted  period  equal  to  1-gear  and 
commencing  at  Ou  expiration  of  the  prior 
permitted  period 

(3)  The  Seeretarg  thaU  examine,  not  later 
than  40  dag*  after  Ou  receipt  of  notice 
under  paragraph  (it.  each  prxtteet  to  deter- 
mine ang  poMiMe  repMtotory  or  contractual 
change*  that  can  be  made  to  indtice  contin- 
ued uae  a*  a  lower  income  houaing  protect 
The  Seeretarg.  in  exchange  for  a  commit- 
ment bg  Ou  owner  to  continue  to  uae  the 


protect  aa  lower  income  houting  for  the  term 
Of  the  mortgage  or  20  gear*  (whichever  to 
longer),  mag  take  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing action*: 

(A)  Phaae  to  an  inereaae  in  the  rate  of 
return  on  equitg. 

(B)  Ptioae  to  occeM  to  retidual  reaerve*. 

(C)  Reviae  Ou  method  of  calculating 
equitg. 

(D)  Permit  refinancing  of  Ota  protect  in 
order  to  aeee**  the  equitg. 

(Mi  Provide  additional  aa*i*tanee  under 
aection  i  of  Ote  United  State*  Houaing  Act  of 
1937  or  inereaae  the  renU  permitted  under 
an  exiating  contract  under  aueh  eecHon  <. 

(F)  Provide  ang  other  incentive  deter- 
minted  bg  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriaU  to 
encourage  the  retention  of  lower  income 
houatng 

(4)  The  Secretary  may  take  any  of  Me  ae- 
tion*  deacribed  in  aubparagraph*  (A) 
through  (F)  of  paragraph  (S)  only  if  Ote  See- 
retarg determine*  that— 

(A)  the  owner  wiZZ  maintoto  ade9«ate  ex- 
penditure* on  maintenance  and  operation; 
and 

(B>  the  rent  burden  of  lower  income  ten- 
anto  WiU  not  be  increaeed  to  levO*  that 
would  violate  Ou  limitation*  tet  fbrth  in 
taction  3QfOu  United  State*  Houaing  Act  of 
1937.  taction  236  of  the  National  Houaing 
Act,  *action  101  of  the  Houaing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1995.  or  eection 
221(d)(3)  of  the  National  Houaing  Act,  a* 
applicable  to  twOt  tenant*. 

(S)(A)  Not  later  than  120  dag*  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  1-gear  notice  under  paragraph  (2). 
the  Secretary  OtaU  confer  with  the  other  in- 
tereeted partie*  to  determine— 

(i)  Ou  action  the  Secretary  propoee*  to 
take  under  paragraph  (3);  and 

(ii)  Ou  StaU  or  local  aaai*tartce  Otat  to 
avaitoMe  to  induce  the  owner  to  continue  to 
uae  the  piopertg  aa  lower  income  houaing  or 
to  enabU  a  nonprofit  organitation,  public 
agencg.  or  tenartt  cooperative  to  purOtaae 
the  property. 

(B)  Not  later  Otan  ISO  day*  after  Ou  re- 
ceipt of  a  1-gear  itotiee  under  paragraph  (2), 
Ou  Secretary  OtaU  notify  Ou  property  owner 
to  wrltinp  of  the  action*  propoaed  by  Ou 
Secretary  under  paragraph  (3)  and  other  ac- 
tion* propoaed  bg  the  other  intereeted  par- 
He*.  The  owner  thaU  reapond  in  wrftinp  to 
the  Seeretarg  not  later  Otan  30  day*  after  Ou 
receipt  of  notice  under  Ou  preceding  ten- 
tenee.  If  the  reaponae  of  the  owner  to  nepa- 
Uve,  Ou  reaponae  Aatt  identify  the  apecific 
otoectione  of  the  owner  to  Ou  propo*ed  ac- 
tum* or  oOter  reaaon*  for  Ou  re*pon*e. 

(C)  Notwithatanding  any  action  taken  by 
the  Secretary,  any  intereeted  party  may 
eubmU  a  propoaal  in  wrMng  by  certified 
maU  to  Ou  property  owner  at  any  time.  The 
owner  aMoU  respond  to  writinp  to  ang  tiicft 
propoaal  within  30  day*  after  the  receipt  by 
Ou  owner  of  *ueh  propoaal  In  no  caae  *haH 
action  taken  bg  any  partg  under  Mto  nttoec- 
(ton  excuae  Ou  Seeretarg  from  the  raaponai- 
bmtie*  impo*ed  upon  the  Secretary  bg  thU 
*eetion. 

(D)  If,  during  Ou  prohibited  period  or  Ou 
permitted  period— 

(V  Ou  property  owner  receive*  a  bona  fide 
offer  to  purehaae  Ou  propertg,  Ou  owner 
*)iaU  nottfg.  bg  the  method*  tpecifiad  in 
paragraph  (2)(A).  the  Secretary  and  the 
other  intereeted  partie*  of  Ou  propoaed 
terma  and  condition*  of  the  offer,  and  the 
owner  mag  not  enter  into  any  contract  Otat 
to  binding  upon  Ou  owner  for  aale  of  Ou 
propertg  (except  to  a  nonprofit  oryontoa- 
tUm,  tenant  cooperoHve,  or  pubUc  ageneg 
Otat  intend*  to  maintoto  Me  lower  income 


character  of  Ou  property)  until  a  M-day 
period  ha*  expired  after  receipt  by  Ou  Secre- 
tary of  Ou  notice  caUed  for  in  Mto  (Hauae;  or 

(ii)  the  ptopertg  owner  obtain*  a  commit- 
ment for  refinancing  of  the  property  that 
would  require  prepagment  of  the  loan,  the 
owner  thaa  notifg,  bg  the  method*  apeeifled 
in  paragraph  (2)(A).  the  Secretary  and  the 
other  intereeted  partie*  of  the  term*  and 
condition*  of  tueh  commitment,  and  the 
owner  may  not  enter  into  any  contract 
binding  upon  the  owner  for  refinancing  Ou 
property  untU  a  00-day  period  hat  expired 
after  receipt  by  the  Secretary  of  Ou  notiee 
called  for  in  Mto  Oauae:  or 

(Hi)  Ou  owner  etecU  to  prepay  the  loan 
(without  refinancing  or  tale)  on  a  daU  cer- 
tain, the  owner  thaU  notifg  the  Seeretarg 
and  the  other  intereated  partie*  bg  the  mettt- 
od*  apeeifled  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  of  the  date 
on  whiOt  Ou  owner  intendt  to  prepag  Ou 
loan  on  Ou  90th  dag  prior  to  tueh  date. 
In  each  of  the  caaet  above,  Ou  Secretary 
thaU  confer  with  the  other  intereeted  par- 
tie*,  and  each  eueh  perton  or  entity  may 
tubmit  a  propotoi  to  Ou  owner  in  writing, 
tohich  propoaal  *)taU  be  mailed  to  Ou  owner 
by  certified  mail  In  Ou  caae  of  an  actton 
dcMTlbed  in  dauae*  (V  or  (iii),  tuOi  propot- 
oi may  be  tubmitled  to  aa  to  be  received  by 
the  owner  not  later  Otan  75  days  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  notice  given  by  the  owner  to  the 
Secretary,  and  in  Ou  caae  of  an  action  de- 
tcribed  in  dauae  (iV.  tueh  propoaal  may  be 
tubmitted  tout  to  be  received  by  the  owner 
not  later  than  46  dagt  after  the  receipt  of  the 
notice  given  bg  the  owner  to  Ou  Seeretarg. 
Prior  to  the  expiration  of  Ou  90-day  or  to- 
day period  eaUed  for  under  Mto  ewbpara- 
graph,  a*  appUcabU.  and  prior  to  Ou  execu- 
tion in  binding  form  of  a  contract  ofeale.  a 
commitment  for  refinancing,  or  an  actual 
prepagment  (without  tale  or  refinartcing), 
Ou  owner  *hdtt  reapond  in  writing  to  eaOt 
tuch  propoaal  filed  wiXhin  the  time  period 
apeeifled  above.  Upon  Ou  expiration  of  Ou 
90-day  or  f  0-day  period  caAed  for  under  thi* 
tubparagraph,  a*  applicable.  Ou  owner  may 
enter  into  a  firm  binding  contract  for  *aU 
or  refinancing  or  mag  prepag  Ou  loan  with 
out  a  *aU  or  re/l*>ancin0L 

(E)  The  Seeretarg  *haa  take  tudt  actions 
ae  mag  be  necettarg  (eonaiitent  with  Ou 
proviaion*  of  tftto  taction  and  other  applica- 
bU law)  to  induce  the  propertg  owner  to 
conHnue  to  uae  the  propertg  aa  lower 
income  houaing  or  to  fdcOitaU  Ou  tranafer 
or  tale  of  the  ptxipertg  to  a  nonprofit  orponi- 
sotion.  tenant  cooperative,  or  public  ageneg 
that  intend*  to  mairUato  Ou  lower  income 
diaracter  of  the  propertg. 

(F)  The  failure  of  the  Seeretarg,  Ou  StaU 
agencg.  Ou  tenanU  of  the  property,  or  Ou 
local  government  to  take  ang  action  purau- 
antto  Oti*  aubteetion  ahatt  not  prohUHt  Ou 
property  owner  from  prepaying  the  mort- 
gage. 

(0)  Upon  Ou  expiration  of  Ou  prohibited 
period,  or.  if  later,  Ou  expiration  of  the  90- 
day  or  to-day  period  (aa  appUeabU)  provid- 
ed for  in  aubparagraph  (D),  the  pw^erty 
owner  may  prepay  purauant  to  Mto  prtwri- 
eione  of  paraprapA  (2)  and  thU  paragraph 
If  Ou  owner  doe*  not  comply  with  any  pro- 
viaion of  Mto  section,  Ou  owner  may  itot 
prepay  unUaa  Ou  owner  lubmiU  a  tub*e- 
quent  1-gear  notiee  and  complie*  with  Ou 
proviaion*  of  toto  section. 

(c)  FvMDma.— 

(1)  Any  snteidy  fund*  recaptured  from 
contract  eanceOation,  induding  Ou  pro- 
ceed* of  repagmenU  and  sales  of  loan*  with 
bdow^market  intereet  rate*  (or  tale*  of  bene- 
ficial intereet  loan*)  that  are  ineured  under 


section  Ztl(d)(i)  of  Ou  MUtonoI  Houaing 
Act  and  owned  by  Ou  Qovemment  National 
Mortgage  Aaaociation,  thatt  be  reserved  and, 
to  Ou  extent  approved  in  appropriation 
ilcts,  uaad  to  aaaiat  other  profecU  under  aec- 
tion 9  of  the  United  State*  Houaing  Act  of 
1937,  under  subsection  (b),  or  under  para- 
graph (2). 

(2)  In  Ou  caae  of  ang  StaU  flnaneed 
prataet  that  wa*  provided  a  fUtaneial  ad- 
tuatmerU  factor  under  section  9  of  »e 
United  State*  Houaing  Act  of  1937  and  to 
beinp  rtfinaneed,  iO  percent  of  Ou  amonnto 
resemed  for  the  protect  under  paragraph  (1) 
Otaa  be  made  avaOoMe  to  the  StaU  houaing 
finance  agencg  to  the  State  where  the 
prcdiect  to  located  to  uae  to  produce  new 
lower  income  houaing. 

(d)  AMBaatEKT  TO  NATmud.  Homan 
ACT.-Sactian  2S0«U(1)  of  the  NatUmal 
Houaing  Act  to  amended  bg  striMnp  "or^ 
and  aa  OtatfOOow*  through  "need*"  Ou  lost 
ptooe  it  appears. 
stc  itt.  KAMASEiaKT  Ajuv  putagMWAnoH  or 

mm^wMEP  MtJUVAMar  aooame 

nancra. 

(a)  OoALB.— Section  203(a)  of  Ou  Houaing 
and  Oommnnity  Oevelopment  itmendmento 
Of  1978  to  amended  by  striMnp  "(a)-  and  aU 
that  foOowt  through  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (1)  and  inaertlng  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(a)  The  Seeretarg  of  Houatng  and  Urban 
Devdopment  (in  Mto  section  referred  to  aa 
the  'Secretary')  *haU  manage  and  diapoae  of 
muMfamag  houatng  prataet*  that  are  owned 
by  the  Secretary,  or  Otat  are  aubfect  to  a 
mortgage  hdd  bg  Ou  Seeretarg  Otat  U  either 
ddinquent,  under  a  workout  agreement,  or 
being  foredoaed  upon  bg  Ou  Seeretarg,  in  a 
manner  Otat  to  constotent  wiM  the  National 
Houaing  Act  and  thi*  section  and  Otat  wiU. 
in  the  least  costly /iuhion  amonp  the  reason- 
able alternative*  available,  furOier  Ou  godU 
of- 

"(1)  preaerving  so  that  they  are  avaOabU 
to  and  aJJbrdabU  bg  low-  and  moderate- 
irtcome  perton*— 

"(A)  aa  uniU  in  multifamilg  houting 
protecU  that  are  subsidised  proieeU  or  for- 
merly lubaidiaed  pnteetK 

"(B)  in  other  muUlfamHy  houatng  protect* 
owned  by  the  Secretary,  at  least  Ou  itnito 
Otat  are  occupied  bg  low-  and  moderate- 
income  perton*  or  vacant;  and 

"(C)  in  aa  other  multifOmUg  houaing 
protect*,  at  leaat  Ou  uniU  Otat  are.  on  the 
daU  of  aaaignment,  occupied  by  low-  and 
moderateineome  perton*;". 

(b)  Mamaokhxht  Sxancxa.— Section 
203(b)(2)  of  the  Houaing  and  Oommnnity 
development  AmendmenU  of  1978  to  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  bg  ineerUng  "(A)"  after  the  paragraph 
deaignaUon; 

(2)  bg  redeaignaUng  dauae*  (A)  through 
(D)  a*  dauae*  (i)  through  (iv),  reapaetivdg; 

(3)  bg  ttrtking  ",  owned  bg  Ou  Seeretarg" 
and  inaertlng  Ou  foUowing-  •tubiaet  to  sub- 
section (a)  that  to  owned  bg  the  Seeretarg 
(or  for  whidt  the  Secretary  to  mortpopee  in 
potaeaaion)"; 

(4)  by  ttriking  Ou  period  at  the  end  and 
inaertlng  ":  and":  and 

(5)  bg  adding  at  the  end  OufoOowing  new 
tubparagraph- 

"(B)  to  require  the  owner  of  a  multifamOg 
houHng  prqtoct  sutoect  to  subsection  (a) 
that  to  not  owned  bg  Ou  Seeretarg  (and  for 
whidt  Ou  Secretary  to  not  mortgagee  in  pot- 
teeaion),  to  contract  for  management  serv- 
ices fbr  the  protect  in  Ou  manner  deacribed 
in  eubparagraph  (A). ". 
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•a  aw*  mttatt  far  wmt- 
fwtlsl  or  0oopOT«Mvt 


•^V  Imam  mm  <^  •■»  wmmMmOn  »o«w- 
■Wta<  to  jhNwWoii  Imi  Omt  to 
fey  am  aamtmm  fmmi  Atr  wMeh 
Om  Stentw  to  wot  wmrteagm  te  fomm- 
ato«A  am  aacntarwHatt  ntmtra  iht  owimr 
t^  em  pnttH  to  cam  omt  »*  lotmUnmomta 
qr^anwrwft  MA". 

f4f  rmtmcui.  U wi     IT»rflnii  »M  oT 

Om  Bomatmt  mmd  Oommmmittf  Davtlopmtni 

11)    fey     twimtemmn»9    ntfeMcMoM     r</ 


WhgimmrttmeoflortmibaoetiomfeJtktfol- 


"14)  m  oarrvtmg  out  tkt  goaU  tftetM*  <» 
tmbmetkom  ttJW  Om  atentmn  aMU  tokt  not 
ImtemMomtofOm^Bomtogaeliima: 

"W  Mmtmr  tato  eontraeta  mmdor  meiUm  i 
t^  am  Omtti*  Stmtm  Homatmg  Act  <^  l»Sr.  to 
amtxtmtt  bmimt  MAorUy  to  «M<laM* /n- 
mAmettom  i.  wtOi  owimn  t^  matH^mUv 
hamatmt  prafoeta  Omt  mn  mogulnd  at  /on- 
etonn  or  o/Ur  tola  fey  Om  Soeratmnt.  Saeh 
eomtrmeta  akaU  prorida  aawtatanea  to  tha 
profetimaolvaeAnaportodo/notlamtha* 
1$  vaan.  9mek  eomtmeta  ahaU  ft*  aaffletatU 
to  aaatat  aU  mmtta  in  aubatMaad  or  Jtrmartu 
ambatdlaae  pniaeta.  a»d  all  mmtta  in  otlmr 
prtifaeta  Omt  an  oeeat4ad  fey  towar  income 
J^mfHaa  aUgtUa  for  anlatanea  under  aueh 
aaeitom  t  at  Om  ttam  of  Atradoaura  or  aala, 
ma  am  eaaa  mmw  ba.  and  att  unita  that  are 
vaeamt  at  auek  ttmm  (whieh  umita  OmU  be 
made  mamOahU  /br  aueh  famHim  aa  aoom  aa 
poaeMaJ.  tm  ordar  to  mtaka  •vaOofete  to>bm- 
Oto*  amt  mmita  in  aubetdiaed  orfitramrit  aub- 
aidtaad  ptvifacta  Otat  are  oeeuptad  fey  peraona 
not  atlgtbte  for  aaaJatance  under  aueh  aee- 
tlon  i,  but  Otat  aubaaguenttp  fe^conu  vacant, 
flte  eontraet  ahaU  atao  provide  that  when 
amp  aueh  vaemnep  oceura  the  owner  involved 
ahaU  team  Om  avaUaUa  unU  to  afamUp  eU- 
gUte  for  aaalatance  under  aueh  mcMon  L 
Ilk*  Saeretam  ahatt  provide  aueh  eontraeta 
at  eontraet  rente  Omt,  eonetetent  with  rafe- 
McMow  (a),  provide  for  am  rahabiMtation  of 
audi  prateet  and  do  not  exceed  Ae  moat  re- 
eenttp  adjueted  fair  market  rente  /br  aitfe- 
tfanffiBy  lehmttttHmted  unite  pubUahed  fey 
OmSeerelarvinamrederatMegteter. 

"fV  In  aecordanee  with  the  authoritw  pro- 
vided under  M*  National  Bouatng  Act,  pro- 
vide pureham  wo— y  moiigapea,  reduce  the 
aeMng  price,  or  provide  other  finaneiai  aa- 
atataMca  to  the  ownera  oT  «*«ltUtoiitiIy  homa- 
Ime  preteeta  Omt  are  aeguirad  at  /bredoeure. 
or  after  aale  fey  Om  Saeratarp,  on  terma  that 
wm  eneure  that,  for  a  period  <^  not  teee  than 
IS  peara  (AJ  Om  protect  wtti  nwmtn  av^l- 
able  to  and  atAtrdabte  fey  low-  amd  modaiata 
eraoma;  and  <B)  aueh  pervoma  ahatt 

rent  under  aeeHon  3(aJ  of  Me  United  Statea 
BoueHmdeto/JMT/'. 

te)  DmnM,  imwi  PaoaaunoiL  Section 
2§3(e)(l)  of  am  Houeino  and  Oommunitp 


:  Amendamnta  e/  lift  (aaao  re- 
al fey  atrlMfiy  -owned  fey  M*  aacretmrp" 
mmd  tnamttmt  am  ^Uowing:  -aiOieet  to  eub- 
aeetion  (m)  Omt  to  owmed  fey  the  Sacretarp 
(or  far  wkteh  the  aeeretmrp  to  mortpaoee  in 


(V  fey  addtmg  atOmemd  OmfoOowinp  mw 
"In  am  caae  oTs  wuOH^mUp  home- 
tidect  to  eubemMon  (a)  Omt  to 
fey  Om  Secretam  land  for  whith 
Om  aacratarp  to  mot  mmeteagae  ta  yoatat- 
eiom).  Om  aeeretarp  ahatt  reguHre  Om  owner 
0^  Om  protect  to  earrp  out  Om  requinmemU 
<^  one  paumgrmph.'. 

(P  tmnmimm  00  Ctennr  Pmoacr,  Loak. 
am  JftaMOMW  SaLaa.—aeetiom  2M  of  Me 
JVo«atay  wMl  OoMimmUy  Devalopamnt 
Ammndmmnta  of  I$n  to  ammnded 

(1)  fey  redaaignaHng  aubeectiona  (g)  and 
nu  (aa  ao  radeeigmated  fey  OUa  aeetiom)  aa 
aubeeetfoma  (h)  amd  (i):  mmd 

(V  fey  «iu*rt<iiy  before  audi  aubaeetion  (h) 
theJtOowtmg  wip  aubeection: 

•'(g)(t)  Ihe  Secretmrp  amp  not  eg/prove  the 
ade  (4  umg  loam  or  mortgage  hddbpOm  See- 
retarp  (tmdudtmg  amp  loan  or  mortgage 
owmed  fey  Om  Oovermmmmt  Nmtlomal  Mort- 
gage AaaociationJ  on  anp  aubetdiaed  protect 
or  A>iiei<»  aiAeidiaed  protect  unlem  aueh 
Ml*  to  HMMte  a*  part  of  a  trmneaetlon  tlmi 
wia  eneure  Omt  aueh  protect  will  continue 
to  operate  at  leaet  untU  Om  wtatufitp  daU  of 
audi  loan  or  mortgage  in  a  manner  that  wfO 
provide  rental  houeing  on  terwm  at  leaat  aa 
advantageoua  to  exiatlng  and  fktura  tenaiito 
aa  the  terma  required  fey  M*  program  under 
which  Om  loan  or  mortgage  waa  mmde  or  in- 
aurvd  prior  to  the  aaaignmmnt  of  Om  loan  or 
mortgage  on  aueh  protect  to  Om  Secretarp. 

"(V  The  Secretarp  map  not  approve  Om 
aale  of  anp  aubetdiaed  protect  (A)  that  Uaub- 
ject  to  a  mortgage  hdd  fey  the  SecralarK  or 
(B)  if  the  aale  traneaction  involvm  A*  pro- 
vieion  of  anp  additUtmal  aubeidp  fumda  fey 
Om  Secretarp  or  a  rvcaaHmg  of  the  mortgage, 
unleaa  aueh  aale  to  made  aa  part  of  a  trama- 
actum  that  will  emaura  that  aueh  protect  will 
continue  to  operate  at  leaat  until  the  matu- 
ritp  date  of  the  loan  or  mortgage  in  a 
manner  Otat  wm  provide  rental  houeing  on 
terma  at  leaat  aa  advantageoua  to  exiating 
and  future  lenanta  aa  Om  terma  required  by 
the  program  under  which  Om  loan  or  mort- 
gage waa  made  or  tnaured  prior  to  Me  pro- 
poeed  aale  of  the  protect ". 

(g)  Dammom.— Section  29S(h)  of  the 
Houeing  and  OommmiUy  OeMtopmeiU 
Amtendmenta  of  I»7t  (aa  ao  redeaignated  fey 
Mto  aacUon)  to  amended- 

(1)  fey  tmeerUng  "dJ"  after  Om  «i(feMcMon 
deeignaHom  and 

(I)  fey  adding  at  the  end  Om  following  new 
paragraphac 

"(2)  for  Om  pmrpom  of  OUa  aectlon,  Om 
term  "aubetdiaed  protect'  wteana  a  muMfam- 
tfy  houeing  protect  receiving  anp  of  Om  /W- 
lowing  aniitanee  immediatdp  prior  to  Me 
aeeignment  of  Om  mortgage  on  aueh  protect 
to,  or  the  aequiaitton  of  audt  mortgage  bp, 
the  Secretarp: 

"(A)  bdow  market  intereat  raU  mortgage 
inauranee  under  Om  prxtviao  of  aeetion 
221(d)(5)  of  the  ffattonal  Houeing  Act; 

"(B)  intereat  reduction  poymito  made  in 
connection  wiOi  mortgagee  ineured  under 
aeetion  23t  qT  Me  National  Houeing  Act; 

"(C)  rent  au^Plewtent  papamnta  under  aee- 
tion 101  of  Me  Houeing  and  Urban  Devdop- 
wtent  Act  of  194$: 

"(D)  direct  loana  at  bdow  market  Irttereat 
ratea,  made  under  aeetion  292  of  Om  Houe- 
ing Act  of  19S9  or  to  a  multifamilp  houeing 
prateet  under  aeetion  312  of  the  Houeing  Act 
Of  1—4:  or 


"(K)  houeing  aaeietamee  pmpmemta 
under  aeeUom  23  of  Om  t/miied  Statea  Houa- 
imgAete/ 1937  (aa  ta  effect  before  Jamuarp 
1.  1979)  or  aeetiom  9  of  Om  United  Statea 
Houeing  Act  of  1937  (other  Otan  aubeection 
(b)(1)  of  aueh  aeetion),  without  regard  to 
whether  audt  pagmantt  are  wtade  to  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  imita  in  the  protacL 

"(3)  for  the  pKHM**  cf  Mto  aeeHon.  Me 
tenn  Jbiwyly  eubaldiaed  protect'  meama  a 
muUitaaKap  houeing  protect  owned  by  Me 
Secretarp  Otat  waa  a  aubetdiaed  protect  imr 
mediatelp  prior  UtiUaequieitionbp  the  Sec- 
retarp.". 

OK.  m.  Acgpumoii  op  nmrngp  moLTiPAMiLr 
poimam  rmojpcn. 

Section  297(k)  of  M*  National  Houeing 
Act  ta  amended  fey  Ituerttay  after  the  aeeond 
aentenee  Om  following  rtew  aerttertee:  "In  de- 
tenntatay  M*  amtount  to  fee  bid,  the  Secre- 
tarp ahatt  act  oonatotentfy  with  the  goal  ea- 
taUiahed  ta  aeetion  293(a)(1)  of  the  HouHng 
and  Contmunitp  Development  Amendmenta 
of  1979.". 
pgc  tea.  rwHAirr  rumaPArmi  m  mvLTVAmar 


(a)  ArrucAanjTT.— Section  292(a)  of  the 
Houeing  and  Oommunitp  Development 
Amendmenta  of  1973  to  ameiutotf  fey  inaert- 
ing  beftre  the  period  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: "or  aeetion  292  of  the  HouHng  Act  of 
19S9". 

(b)  Nonce  amd  Coioikkt.— Section 
292(b)(1)  of  the  Houeing  and  OowunimUy 
Development  Amertdmertta  of  1979  to  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  fey  atrOdng  "or"  Om  third  place  U  op- 
peara: 

(2)  fey  InaertiNy  after  "alteratlona.  "the  fol- 
lowing: "tranafer  of  phpelcal  aaaeta.  or  appU- 
eoMon  for  capital  Improvementa  loan, ":  and 

(3)  fey  atrOelng  "and  Om  Secretarp  deema  U 
appropriate"  and  irteertiiag  the  fMowlng: 
"or  where  Ou  Secretarp  propoeea  to  aett  a 
mortgage  aecurtd  by  a  muUifamUp  houalftg 
protect  . 

(e)  NomuacmaaKAJioM  AoAoarr  SecnoH  9 
CEMjaicATE  HoLoaaa  amd  VoocaEM  Hold- 
Eaa.—No  owner  of  a  aubaidiaed  protect  (aa 
defined  in  aectlon  293(h)(2)  of  the  Houeing 
and  (Xtrnmunltp  Development  Amendntenta 
Of  1973,  aa  amended  fey  aecMon  192  of  Mto 
Act)  thaU  refuae— 

(1)  to  leaae  anp  available  dwelling  unit  in 
anp  audt  protect  of  aueh  ttwner  that  rente  for 
an  amount  not  greater  than  the  fair  market 
rent  for  a  comparable  unit,  aa  ddermined  fey 
Me  Secretary  nnder  aacMon  9  of  the  United 
Statea  Houeing  Act  of  1937.  to  a  holder  of  a 
certlfleale  ofdiglblHtp  under  aueh  aectlon  a 
proximate  cauae  of  whldt  la  the  alatua  of 
audt  proapecHve  tenant  aa  a  holder  of  audt 
certlfieale.  and  to  eitter  Into  a  houeing  aa- 
ttotanoe  papmettta  contract  reepectlng  audt 
unit:  or 

(2)  to  leaae  anp  available  dweUlrtg  unit  ta 
any  audt  project  of  audt  owner  to  a  holder  of 
a  voudter  under  aectlon  l(o)  of  audt  Act, 
and  to  enter  ittto  a  voudter  contract  reepact- 
ittg  audt  unit,  a  proximate  cauae  of  whidt  la 
the  ttatua  of  audt  proapectlve  tenant  aa 
holderof  ruch  voucher. 

8BC    m.    raovPUB    mvLTVAiair    sooame 


(a)  COMornoM  or  Svaawr. —Section 
291(d)(1)  of  Om  Houeing  and  Ormmunitp 
Development  Amendntenta  of  1979  la  amend- 
ed fey  inaerttay  before  the  aemieolon  at  the 
end  Om  following:  "and  to  apply  fbr  auffi- 
dent  aaalatanee  under  aectlon  i  of  the 
United  Statea  Houeing  Act  of  1937  or  anp 
other  appropriate  Federal.  State,  or  local 
government  houeing  aaalatanee  program  to 


parmtt  Om  owner  to  mctatota  feoM  Me  A- 
nsnttal  loiindneaa  amd  Om  low-  amd  moder- 
ata4meeam  dmmeter  of  M*  prefect  (amd  for 
wMehOm  Secretarp  dmttaubmit  to  Om  Com- 
gram  a  raqaaat  for  auffieiemt  Federal  fumda 
for  Om  eomtmet  period),  exeept  Otat  Om 
agraememt  dtatt  aleo  provide  (im  Om  caae  <^ 
a  prtdeet  Otat,  prior  to  Om  date  of  »e  emact' 
mmmt  of  Om  Houaimg.  Commumiip  Develop 
memL  mmd  Homdeaimen  PrevamUom  Act  of 
1997.  received  aeeiatanee  under  Mto  aaettony 
Mot  Me  ayrMm«nl  or  Me  owner  to  mctatain 
umita  for  faaaOiaa  whoae  imeomaa  do  mot 
exeaad  S9  peroamt  of  Om  area  ma««ii  taeome 
>br  aw*  pOTtod  akaU  fee  fetadiny  only  aa  lony 
•a  M*  protect  or  the  Aimtftea  Mvtay  ta  Mc 
pr^*eto  reeelve  Federal.  State,  or  local  gov- 
ernment houelmg  aaalatanee  auffieient  to 
penmU  M*  owner  to  mainteta  Mc  >1naneial 
aoundnen  of  Om  protect". 

(b)  KKroLnm  Fvhd.— Section  291  of  the 
Houaimg  and  Omnmnnity  Devalopmemt 
Amemdmemta  of  1979  to  am*ndcd  fey  addiny 
a<M**ndM*A>nowtayn*wanfea*efton: 

"(k)(l)  There  to  eatabUdmd  in  Om  Treaa- 
urpofthe  thUtad  Statee  a  revdvimg  fund,  to 
bekmowmaaOmFUxIbUSubeidpFund 

"(2)  The  Fund  ahatt  conatol  oT  any  amonni 
approprtetod  under  Mto  aecMon,  any 
amount  appropriated  for  uae  under  OtU  aee- 
tiom purtuant  to  aeetion  234(f)(3)  ofOmNa- 
Uomat  Houaimg  Act.  and  anp  oOter  amou$U 
fwetaed  fey  M*  Seeratafv  under  Mto  aeeHon. 

"(3)  The  Fund  ahatt,  to  Om  extent  ap- 
proved ta  appropriation  Acta,  be  avoilafele 
to  Me  Sacreteyy  to  provide  aaatotanoe  nnder 
Mto  aecHon  (induding  aaatotence  for  capital 

Improvementa).".  

oc  tea.  MVUVAiair  aooaaiG  OBmamoM  rAMT- 


(c)  ftsataunoir  or  ZJnKMwnunow  Pmo- 


(1)  IM  aaKaPAL.— Exeept  aa  provided  In 
paragraph  (2).  Om  demonatroHon  proyram 
wider  0kto  aeeHon  ahoa  tenninote  npon  Me 
expiration  of  am  3^pear  period  beginning  on 
the  date  <aOm  enactment  of  OtU  Act 

(2)  CoMTamAitoM  OP  raoaatm  — 

(A)  The  Secretarp  may  oonHnne  Me  dem- 
onatfvHon  proyram  nnder  Mto  aeeHon  after 
Om  torminoHon  date  eatafeliahed  In  para- 
graph  (1)  for  audt  additional  period  aa  the 
Secretarp  determinea  to  be  appropriate. 

(B)  The  Secretarp  diatt  conHnne  Me  dem- 
onatroHon  proyram  nnder  Mto  aeeHon  wiM 
»eap«;i  to  any  prqtoct  for  whidt  the  Secre- 
tarp noUflea  the  Agenep  under  eubeectlon 
(b)(1)(A)  before  the  termination  date  eetab- 
Udted  in  paragraph  (1)  or  under  anfeparo- 
graph(A). 

(d)  Bgroitr  to  CoMaaMaa.—Not  later  than  9 
monMa  after  the  torminoHon  date  eatafe- 
liaAed  ta  anfeaeeHon  (c)(1).  Om  Secretarp 
ahatt  aubmU  to  the  Congreea  a  report  evaln- 
aHng  the  e/fecttoeneaa  of  the  demonairatlon 
program  under  Mto  aeeHon  aa  a  national 
moddfor  Om  diapoaitlon  ofdiatreaaed  mnlH- 
Aimily  houaimg  pntecU  owmed  fey  Me  Oe- 
partmtent  of  Houeing  and  Urban  Devdop- 
mtent  ^  ^^^ 

(e)  DKmirnoMa.—For  purpoaea  of  Mto  aee- 
Hon.- „ 

(1)  The  term  "Agenep"  meana  Om  Maaaa- 
dtuaetta  Houeing  Finance  Agenep. 

(2)  The  term  "Secretarp"  mean*  the  Secre- 
tarp of  Houeing  and  Urban  Development 

SutHHtC   MamAimllp 


(a)  EaTAaLaaMKMT  or  DaMOMarmATtOM  Pmo- 
aaAM.—The  Secretarp  of  Houeing  and  Urban 
Development  dtatt  carry  out  a  program  to 
demonatrate  Om  effecHveneaa  ofdiapoHng  of 
dUtreaaed  mnltUbmily  houaimg  proiecU 
owned  fey  Me  Oepartaicnl  of  Houeing  and 
Urban  Devdopment  through  a  partmerdtlp 
with  the  Maeaadtuaetta  Houeing  Finance 
Agenep.  The  demonalroHon  program  dtatt  be 
deaigmed  to  determine  Me  /Sraaifeilily  of  en- 
tering into  aimilar  retaHonafcipi  wiM  oMcr 
State  houHngAnanee  agendea. 

(b)  JUQiauaawn  or  DamMunurtoM  Pmo- 


(1)  Orpoarmarr  to  FAancirATE  m  balm.— 
Not  leu  than  30  dapa  before  offering  to  adl 
anp  muWfamtap  houeing  protect  that  la  lo- 
cated in  Om  State  of  Maeaadtuaetta  and  aub- 
ject  to  aeetion  294  of  Om  Houeing  and  Com- 
munltp  Devalopment  Amendmenta  of  1978. 
Om  Secretarp  ahattn- 

(A)  notifp  the  Agenep  of  Om  plan  of  the 
Secretarp  to  adl  the  protect:  and 

(B)  provide  the  Agenep  wlOt  Om  option  to 
provide  the  long-term  Anancing  far  the  aale 
of  Om  prtOeet  through  the  co4itaumnce  pro- 
gram of  Om  Secretarp.  ifOmpntect  compliea 
WiM  Me  State  laws  appHcafele  to  Mcityency. 

(2)  Taata  or  PAanarAtioM.—If  the  Agenep 
agraea  to  portietaate  ta  Me  aoie  of  a  protect 
nnder  Mto  aeeHon,  Me  terma  of  the  aale  ahatt 
beaafoBowa: 

(A)  The  Agenep  ahatt  provide  a  loan  to  the 
purdtaeer  of  Om  propertp. 

(B)  The  mortgage  aeeuring  the  loan  ahatt 
be  ineurad  fey  Me  Secretarp  and  Me  ilyency 
nnder  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  of  aeetion  221(d) 
Of  the  National  Houeing  Act 

(3)  Ctoomunro  AoaMKMBrr.—Not  later 
than  Om  expiration  of  Om  3-month  period 
feeyinniny  on  Om  daU  of  Om  enactment  of 
Mto  Act  the  Secretarp  dtatt  enter  into  a  co- 
operaUve  agreement  wiM  Me  Agenep  to 
earrpout  Om  demonatration  program  under 
Mto  aeeHon. 


sffc/rtraBrasK 

The  purpoae  of  Mto  anfeHOe  to  to  provide 
loan*  to  Me  ownen  of  certain  multifamilp 
houeing  prcOecta  aaalated  fey  Me  Secretary  of 
Houeing  and  Urban  Development  to  permit 
audt  ownera  to  make  capital  Improvementa 
required  to  maintain  audt  protecU  aa 
decent  eafe,  and  aanttarp  houeing  and  to 
maintain  Me  low-  and  moderate-income 
character  of  audi  profecta. 
sta  in.  DMPVunom. 

For  purpoaea  oftMa  anfeHtle: 

(1)  The  term  "capital  Improvement" 
meana  anp  major  repair  or  replacement  of  a 
capital  Item  in  a  muUifdmilp  houeing 
prxOeet  Induding  any  aueh  repair  or  re- 
placement required  a»  a  reauU  of  deferred  or 
inadeguate  maintenance.  Sudt  term  doea 
not  include  maintenance  of  anp  audt  item. 

(2)  The  term  "Fund"  meana  the  MuUifam- 
Up HouHng  Praaervatlon  Fund  eatabliahed 
in  aectlon  178. 

(3)  The  term  "lower  income  famiUea  haa 
the  meaning  given  audi  term  In  aectlon 
3(b)(2)  Of  the  United  Statea  HouHng  Act  of 
1937. 

(4)  The  term  "low-  and  moderateAncome 
character"  meana  the  character  of  a  mnlH- 
famUv  HouHng  project  with  reepect  to 
tenant  admiaalon  and  rental  dtargea  that 
have  been  agreed  to  bp  Ou  owner  of  audi 
project  and  the  Secretarp  in  oonnecHon  wiM 
aeHatanee  or  inanronoe  provided  fey  Me  Sec- 
retarp.  ^^    _ 

(5)  The  term  "Secretarp"  meana  the  Secre- 
tarp of  HouHng  amd  Urban  Devdopment 
aMciThAvnoanrnraoraguuim. 

(a)  IM  QaMKaAi.—The  Secretarp  may  pro- 
vide and,  to  Me  extoni  approved  in  appro- 
priation Acta,  contract  to  provide  loana  to 
ownera  of  rental  or  cooperative  houHng 
projecU  meeting  the  raquirementa  of  Mto 
cuMille  for  purpoaea  of  aaaiaHmg  audt 
ownera  to  make  capital  Improvementa  re- 
Qulred  to  maintain  audt  profecta  aa  decent 
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aaf*.  and  aanMarp  houaimg  and  to  maintain 
Me  low-  and  moderal»tacome  tharaeter  of 
audtproteeta. 

(b)  ApnJCATioaa.-Applieattoma  Jbr  loana 
nnder  Mto  anfeHOe  ahaO  fee  mode  ta  aueh 
form,  and  in  aoeordance  wtM  aneh  proo*- 
dnmk  aa  Me  Seerotery  may  praaerifee. 
aK.iT4.sueaajrrrogLOAHt. 

(a)  Pmoacr  RtQaaKiaina.-f%e  owner  of 
anp  rental  or  oooperoHw  houaimg  protect 
ahatt  be  iUglbU  for  a  loan  under  one  aubUtU 
ornlp  if  audt  protects 

(1)(A)  to  aaaiatod  wider  aeeHon  234  of  Om 
JVoHonol  Houaimg  Act.  Om  proviao  of  aoeHon 
221(d)(S)  of  Om  NaHomal  Houaimg  Act  or 
aeetion  191  of  the  Houaimg  amd  Urban  Davd^ 
opment  Act  of  194S.  wiMont  rayord  to 
wAeMer  audt  protect  to  inanrod  wider  Me 
National  Houeing  Act: 

(B)  to  aaaiatod  wider  aacHon  9  of  Om 
United  Statea  Houaimg  Act  of  IM7/bBowtay 
oonveraion  to  audi  aaaiatamee  from  aaalat- 
anee under  aeetiom  234(f)(2)  of  Me  WaHonal 
Honainy  ilcl  or  aeeHon  191  of  Om  Houaimg 
amd  Urban  Devdoptmemt  Act  of  194S; 

(C)  to  aaaiatod  wider  aeeHon  2i  q^  Me 
Ctaited  Statea  HouHmg  Act  of  1937.  aa  ta 
effect  before  Januarp  1. 197S:  or 

(D)  waa  a  project  deaerlbed  In  anfepara- 
graph  (A)  before  Om  aeyniaiHon  of  aueh 
protect  fey  Me  Secretarp.  and  haa  beam  add 
fey  Me  Secretarp  eubteet  to  an  agraeaaemt 
that  providea  Mat  the  low-  amd  moderate- 
income  cftaroder  of  audt  protect  wiO  be 
maintained:  and 

(2)  meeta  audi  other  raquirementa  oonaiat- 
ent  WiM  Om  purpoeea  of  thU  aubttOe  aa  Om 
Secretarp  map  preacribe.  

(b)  Loam  amd  Boaaowxa  RaovataMXMra.— 
No  loan  map  be  provided  under  OHe  eubttOe 
to  the  owner  of  any  rental  or  cooperative 
houHng  pndect  unlem  the  Secretarp  deter- 
miiMt  ftflf 

(1)  audt  loan,  when  conHderai  wiM  oOter 
reaourcea  available  to  and  AnaneioBy  faaeir 
de  for  audt  project  to  neeeaaary  for  anoh 
owner  to  make  capital  Improvementa  wtM 
rcapect  to  capital  itemm  Otat  have  faOad,  or 
are  Ukdp  to  aerioualp  deteriorate  or  fail  ta 
the  near  future,  in  audt  protect: 

(2)  the  owner  of  audi  protect  agreee  to  con- 
trlbuU  aaalatanee  to  audt  protect  ta  aneh 
amowita,  from  audt  aourcea.  and  in  audt 
manner  aa  the  Secretarp  determinea  to  be 
appropriate,  except  that— 

(A)  audi  contribution  ahatt  not  be  leu 
Oian  29  percent  ofOm  total  eatlmated  coat  of 
Om  capital  improvementa  involvad,  umleu 
Om  Secretarp.  upom  appUeatlom  of  Om 
owner,  dderminu  that  audt  eomtrtbuUom  to 
Amamciattp  UifeaHble  amd  waivu  or  redmeu 
audt  contribution  to  the  extent  neeeaaarp: 

(B)  Om  Secretarp  map  not  require  an 
amount  to  be  contributed,  from  the  raaerve 
funda  eatabliahed  bp  Om  owner  of  audt 
project  for  the  purpou  of  moMny  capital 
improvementa;  in  exceu  of  89  percent  of  Om 
amourU  of  aueh  reaerve  funda  on  the  date  of 
anch  loan;  and  ,  _ 

(C)  the  Secretarp  dmtt  waive  the  requtre- 
menta  of  Mto  paroyraph  if  aueh  owner  ia  a 
private  nonprtt/U  corporation  or  aaaocio- 
tion; 

(3)  the  owner  of  audt  protect  agraea  to 
maintain  Om  low-  and  moderate4neome 
diaraeter  of  audi  protect  far  a  period  of  mU 
leu  than  the  remtaining  term  of  Om  prated 
mortgage: 

(4)  Om  management  of  aueh  prated  to  oon- 
dncted  by  peraona  who  meet  levola  of  compe- 
tency and  experience  praacribed  fey  Me  Sae- 
retory  and  are  approved  by  Me  SeervtorK 
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or 
■a  •  r»nU 

OM  am  bmaU  9f  Im^mmmtkom  ob- 
•  ranitt  Q^m  onaUt  taapaeMoK  or 


W  aM*  kMM.  wktu  oemaUtrte  «(lk  oM^ 
rmemnm  MwttaMa  to  mmd  flnmneimnw  ^aal- 
HtJbrtwBkpni&et.  wUi  mmintmin  thmA»mn- 

m  amek  profet  U  OMtrnttd  mm*  mm»mg*d 

««  maeofi^mmet  wUk  m  mmmmg»mt»t  twtprove- 

omr^tt-e  9l*n  flksl  hma  tam  d»- 

to  6»  meaumrw  m^  •wroMrf  bw 

md  thmt  tmehtim  Om  fiiOov- 

ime: 

tAi  m  tttmOai  mmlmtamamm  tekteula: 

(W  «w»wliilt/br  eomettno  peat  4tfMn- 


to  •  9lm  to  Mignirfa  tUm  empUal  tttmu 
btlm0  <w>ro»i<  «U  •Ny  oM«r  oayUsI  tteiM 
tftterMtaMl  fry  lk«  SwTVtanr  to  6c  aaaoetetorf 
Mttk  anc*  eM<toi  Mrau  b«ta«  tmyrwit  aiitf 
to  ratPin  wpgrmetftg,  to  wtmt  eott-afftetlaa 
tntm  <0Mmcy  atattdaria  praaeHbad  by 
Ota  SacratarK 

fDJ  a  pimn  to  tmprrtva  or  wtatntmin  Anan- 
etal  mud  muiiitfiiiinf  eomtnl  awatmma; 

fE)  •  datmOad  am,nual  aparaMno  badoai 
taJttHg  into  aeeommi  amek  atmndvdafar  oper- 
attmg  eoata  in  Ota  mraa  aa  map  ba  dataratined 
bp  Ota  Saeratara  to  to  appropriaU:  and 

IWt  raek  otKtr  itama  aa  Ota  Saerttary  ntav 
dataimUaa  to  to  approprimta; 

(if  Ota  raaarva  fanda  aaUMiOtad  fry  Ota 
otamar  ot  rack  pndaet  for  the  pmrpoaa  of 
makimp  eapital  impfotiamaatt  ara  inaajfi- 
etant  to  finamea  boOt  tha  eapital  improve- 
manta  far  loMcft  rack  loan  ia  ragaaetad  and 
othar  capital  iwtprovamanta  Otmt  ara  reaaon- 
■My  expaetad  to  to  ra^airad  in  tKe  near 
fatmra,  and  aueH  inaaffleianeif  i»  not  the 
raaaU  of  t)ta  faihira  of  tach  oroner  to  complv 
with  ant  atandard  e^aJbHOtad  by  the  Sacre- 
tarp  far  maawpawttaX  of  racA  raaarva  fanda; 


(H  amek  loan  wUlbalaia  eotUw  to  Ota  red- 
aral  Oovammant  Man  othar  raaaonabia  al- 
tamatiaaa  available  to  tha  Secretary  for 
wtmintaiaino  tha  loa>-  and  modarata-income 
dtaraelar  of  awOt  proieeL 

le)  Panairaa  m  Paovwmo  LoaKa.—In 
provtdtao,  and  contracting  to  provide,  loane 
andar  Otia  aabtUla,  the  Secretary  MhalX  give 
priority  to— 

ID  tha  extant  to  whi<A  Ota  eapital  im- 
piovtmenti  for  a)hieh  *ach  loana  are  ra- 
qaaatad  ara  immadiataty  ragaired; 

(IJ  tha  axtant  to  whitA  Ota  proiaeU  for 
wMolk  atidi  loana  ara  ragaaatad  aerve  aa  the 
raaidanoaa  of  lower  ineoma  famMea,  and  the 
extant  to  whtA  othar  aaitabia  hoaaing  ia  wt- 
availabla  for  nich  J^miliaa  in  the  araaa  in 
wMeh  racft  pnjaeta  ara  located; 

(3)  Ota  axtant  to  which  Ote  capital  im- 
provamantt  for  whiA  raeh  loana  are  re- 
gaaatad  involve  tha  H/a,  aafety,  or  health  of 
the  raaidanta  of  tha  profacta  or  involve  wta/or 
capital  improvamanta  in  tha  praiaeta:  and 

14)  prciacta  that  damanatrata  tha  greataat 
financial  dlatraaa,  whUa  conUnaing  to  meet 
tha  i«Qii>iBiiMiifi  q^rataecMoii  (bXtt. 
tpc  irt  Ajpoofrr  AMP  ca/mtnoiim  OP  uuMi 

la)  Pamcmu.  dmomr  or  LoaMa.—Sabtact 
to  aaetlon  174lb)l2).  tha  prtneipal  amoant  of 
any  loan  praotdad  andar  thia  aabtme  to  tha 
oamarofany  protect  titaU  not  axcaad  90  par- 
cant  ofthaaam  of— 

11)  tha  ama/ant  dataminad  by  tha  Secre- 
tary to  to  neeaaaary  for  tach  owner  to  make 
capital  iaiprooaataata  with  raapact  to  cap- 
ital itama  that  have  faHad.  or  are  lilcely  to 
aarioaaly  datariorata  or  JMI  in  tha  naar 
fiitafak  in  aaeh  projacti 


12)  Ota  amoant  datarminad  by  tha  Saere- 
tmry  to  to  meiMdry  to  carry  oat  a  plan  to 
Myy<»  Ota  eapital  itama  batmg  im^rovad. 
and  any  oOtar  eapital  itaata  datanainad  by 
tha  Saeratary  to  to  aaaoeiaiad  with  each  cap 
itml  itama  batag  fmproMtf  and  to  ragaira  ap 
grading,  to  ataat  eoat-affacHva  energy  effi- 
eianey  ttandarda  praacr^ad  by  t/u  Saera- 
tary; and 

13)  tha  amoant  datarminad  by  Ota  Secre- 
tary to  ba  nacaaaary  to  comply  with  Ote  re- 
gairawtanta  of  aacUoa  $94  of  Ota  JtMoMlite- 
tioa  Act  of  1973  139  VJS.C  794). 

lb)  Comtmom  or  Loam.— 

ID  T%a  tarm  of  any  loan  provided  andar 
Otia  aabtitU  ahaU  not  exceed  tha  remaining 
tarm  of  tha  atortpaga  on  tita  prcdact  with  ra- 
apact to  which  aaeh  loan  ia  provldad 

13)  Sabiact  to  ratoecMo*  Ic).  each  loan 
provided  andar  thU  aabtitU  attatt  bear  inter- 
eat  at  a  rata  ietaratinad  by  tha  Secretary 
Otat  is  not  atore  Otan  3  pareantage  point* 
totow  a  rale  determined  by  tha  Saerttary  of 
tha  Traaaary  taking  into  conaldaraHon  (to 
avaraga  iniaraat  rata  oa  aU  iataraat  bearing 
obUgationa  of  Ote  United  Stataa  Otan  form- 
ing a  part  of  tha  public  debt,  comptUad  at 
Ota  end  ofOtaflaeal  year  next  pracading  dtUa 
on  wMOt  tha  loan  ia  made,  adfaatad  to  tha 
naaraat  1/3  of  1  percent,  plat  an  aUoioance 
adagaata  in  tha  fadgmant  of  the  Secretary  of 
Hoaaing  and  Urban  Development  to  cover 
adatiniatrative  coeta  and  probable  toue* 
andar  Ota  program,  except  that  each  interett 
rate  plaa  aaeh  aOowanoe  titall  not  exceed  8 
parcant  per  annam  nor  be  laaa  than  3  per- 
cent par  annam. 

13)  tach  loan  provided  andar  thia  aaMiUe 
ahaU  be  conaidered  to  be  a  Uabtiity  of  Ote 
protect  involved,  and  ihall  not  be  diac/iarge- 
able  in  any  bankruptcy  proceeding  under 
tection  727.  1141.  or  13231b)  of  titia  11. 
United  Stataa  Code. 

14)  nte  Secretary  may  eatabliah  aaeh  addi- 
tional condition*  on  loatu  provided  ander 
thia  aabtitle  aa  the  Secretary  determinea  to 
be  appropriate. 

15)  IKe  Secretary  may  provide  atore  than 
one  loan  to  any  project  under  thia  aubtitle, 
if  each  tuch  loan  compliea  with  the  provi- 
aiona  of  OtU  aabtitle. 

Ic)  MtamtaaTToa  or  Rkkt  lMca*axMM.—In 
order  to  minimize  any  increaaea  in  rental 
paymenta  that  may  occur  aa  a  reault  of  the 
debt  aervice  and  other  expenaea  of  a  loan 
provided  ander  thia  aubtitle.  and  that  would 
to  incarrad  by  reaidenta  of  Ote  protect  in- 
volved  whoae  rental  paymenta  are,  or  would 
aa  a  reaalt  of  aaeh  expenaea  be,  in  exceu  of 
Ote  amotint  aOowalde  if  aection  3(a)  of  tha 
United  Stataa  Hoaaing  Act  of  1937  were  ap- 
pUeable  to  nic/k  reaidenta,  the  Secretary  may 
take  any  or  all  of  the  following  actiona: 

11)  Provide  aaaiatanee  with  reapect  to  auch 
protect  ander  aection  3(b)ll)  of  Ote  United 
Statea  Hoaaing  Act  of  1937.  to  the  extent 
aatoanta  are  available  for  auch  aaaiatanee 
and  laithoat  regard  to  aection  It  ofau/AAcL 

12)  Radaee  the  rate  of  intereat  ctiarged  on 
•ncft  loan  to  a  rate  of  not  leaa  Oian  1  per- 
cent 

13)  Increaae  the  term  of  auch  loan  to  a 
tarm  Otat  doe*  not  exceed  the  remaining 
tarm  of  the  atortgage  on  auch  protect 

14)  Ineraaae  Ote  amount  of  aaaiatanee  to  be 
provided  by  the  owner  of  auch  protect  ander 
aection  174(b)(2).  if  applicable,  to  an 
amoant  not  to  exceed  30  percent  of  Ou  total 
eatimatad  coat  of  the  capital  improvementa 
involved 

ate  in.  mnnPAMar  poaame  ntsaMMrAnofi 
rvm. 
(a)  EsTABUSKMEMT  Of  FVMD.—Por  parpoae* 
of  carrying  oat  the  provialona  of  thia  aab- 


tiOe,  Otere  U  aatoMahad  in  Ote  Traaaary  of 
Ota  United  Stataa  a  revolving  fand,  to  to 
known  aa  tha  MaltlftPtity  Hoaaing  Praaar- 
cation  Pund  The  Pand  ahaU.  to  the  extent 
approved  in  appropriation  ilctt;  to  aoaii- 
abU  to  tha  Secretary  for  parpoaaa  of  carry- 
ing mtl  tha  proviaiona  of  thia  attbtitle. 

lb)  Aaaara  or  /tnox— Th«  Pund  ahaU  eon- 
aiat  of  (1>  any  amoant  appropriated  under 
aection  173;  13)  any  aatoant  repaid  oa  a 
loan  provided  ander  thia  aabtitle;  and  13) 
any  othar  amottnt  received  by  the  Secretary 
ander  thU  aabtitle. 

(c)  Muuamiwr  or  Pvm.—Any  amounta  in 
the  Pand  determined  by  Ou  Secretary  to  be 
in  axeeaa  of  the  antoanta  currently  required 
to  carry  oat  the  proviaiona  of  thia  atibtiUe 
ahaU  be  inveatad  by  the  Secretary  in  obUga- 
tiona  of.  or  obligationa  guaranteed  aa  to 
both  principal  and  intereat  by,  the  United 
Statea  or  any  agency  of  Ou  United  State*. 
aac  in.  MPevLAnom. 

The  Secretary  ahaU,  not  later  than  the  ex- 
piration of  Ou  180-day  period  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  thia  Act,  iaaae  auch 
regalationa  aa  may  to  nocesaary  to  carry  oat 
the  proviaiona  of  thia  aabtitU. 
aac  iTt.  AvrwouaAHOH or  ArraoniATiom. 

there  ia  aaOtoriaed  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  proviaiona  of  thia  aubtitle 
850.000.000  for  flacal  year  1988.  Any  arrtount 
appropriated  under  thia  aection  aliall  be  de- 
poaited  in  the  Fund  and  thaU  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Swktttk  D— Othar  Baaatag  AaaManee  Pragrama 

aac  lai.  povamg  pom  rma  aiDaair  aiw  mamh- 
CAfraa 

(a)  BoKxowma  Aujvoarrr.—TTu  flrat  aen- 
tence  of  aection  202(a)<4)(B)(i)  of  the  Hoaa- 
ing Act  of  19S9  ia  amended— 

(1)  fry  atriicing  "ami"  t)u  Aral  place  it  ap- 
pear*; and 

(2)  by  inaerting  after  "1984. "  the  following: 
"and  to  auch  auma  aa  may  be  approved  in 
appropriation  iict*  for  flacal  year  1988. ". 

(b)  Loam  Avthoiuty.— Section  202(a)(4)(C) 
of  the  Hoaaing  Act  of  1959  ia  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  follovrlng  new  aen- 
teitce:  "Not  more  tlian  $821,701,000  may  be 
approved  in  appropriation  ilcta  for  auch 
loan*  for  fi*cal  year  1988. ". 

(e)  ItnTMXST  Ratk  LmrrATTOM.— Section 
223(a)  of  the  Hoaaing  and  Urban-Rural  Re- 
covery Act  of  1933  ia  amended  by  atriklng 
paragraph  (2). 

(d)  At**AL  or  CAMCKLutnoM  or  Loam  Av- 
moMTY.— Section  202  of  the  Houaing  Act  of 
1959  ia  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  aubaection: 

"(n)  The  Secretary  ahaU  notify  the  project 
aponaor  not  lau  than  30  daya  prior  to  can- 
celing any  loan  auOtority  provided  under 
thia  aection.  During  Ou  30-day  period  fol- 
lowing Ou  receipt  of  a  notice  under  para- 
graph (1),  a  aponaor  may  appeal  the  pro- 
poaed  cancellation  of  loan  aut)tority.  SmcA 
appeai,  including  review  by  the  Secretary. 
attaU  be  computed  not  later  Otan  45  daya 
after  the  appeal  U  filed  ". 

(e)  Ptuonrrr.— Section  202(a)  of  the  Hoaa- 
ing Act  of  1959  U  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  foUoa/ing  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  In  reviewittg  applicatiofu  for  loana 
ander  thia  aection,  the  Secretary  ahaU  give  a 
priority  to  any  protect  Otat  toiU  provide 
hoaaing  deaigrud  to  replace  a  atrueture  that 
U  owned  by  a  public  houaing  agency,  con- 
tairu  not  lea*  than  100  dwelling  unite,  U 
uaed  for  houaing  only  elderly  famiUea.  and 
ia  to  to  demoliahed  ". 

(f)  Cotanmrrr  Pamttcitatiom.— 

(1)  Section  202(a)  of  Ou  Houaing  Act  of 
1959  (aa  amended  by  aubaection  (a)  of  OtU 


aection)  U  farther  amaadad  by  adding  at  the 
end  tto  AtOowina  new  paragrapK 

"19)  To  Ota  maximam  extant  praetleable, 
tha  Saeratara  a^oA  enooKrooe  aaOt  oorporo- 
tion  to  provide  for  appropriate  eommanity 
participation  in  Ota  davalopatant  of  Ota 
hoaaing  prf^aetaaai^ad  andar  OtU  aaetioa.". 

13)  Saetioa  i93ld)l3)IB)  of  Ou  Hoaalag  Act 
of  1999  U  amended  to  read  aa  foOowa: 

"IB)  that  owna  and  U  raaponaibU  for  the 
operation  of  Ou  hoaHag  prafact  aaaUtad 
andar  OtU  aection;  and". 
apcMXPOoamspommaPAMPKAPPPP. 

la)  rmDOtaa  amp  Paaroaa.- 

11)  The  CongraaaAnda  that— 

I  A)  hoaaing  for  nonaUariy  handicapped 
fttntlUea  U  aaaiatad  ander  aaetlon  302  of  Ou 
Hoaalag  Act  of  1959  and  aaetlon  3  of  the 
United  Stale*  Hoaaing  Act  of  1937; 

IB)  the  hoaaing  program*  andar  aaeh  aae- 
tlon* ara  deaignad  and  iatplententad  pHmar- 
ily  to  acaiat  rental  hoaaing  for  eideriy  and 
nonOderly  famUie*  and  are  often  inappro- 
priaU  for  daaJing  with  tha  apaeiaUaad  needa 
of  the  phpaioaUy  impairad,  tha  developmen- 
taOp  diaabUd,  and  the  dironicaUy  mentally 

iO; 

IC)  Ou  development  of  hoaaing  for  nonel- 
derty  handicapped  fdmUia*  ander  each  pro- 
grama  U  often  autre  expenaive  than  neeaa- 
aary. therOry  redacing  the  namber  of  laOi 
f^atUiea  Otat  can  be  aaaUted  with  avaOabU 
fanda; 

ID)  tha  propram  ander  aection  202  of  the 
Hoaaing  Act  of  1959  can  conHnue  to  provide 
direct  toana  to  Anance  group  reaidenaa*  and 
independent  apartntenU  for  nonelderiy 
handicapped  fdmiliea,  but  can  be  made 
mora  efficient  and  leu  coaOy  by  the  adop- 
tion of  atandarda  and  proeedarea  applieabU 
only  to  hoaaing  for  aaOifdmiUaa; 

(E)  the  coat  containment  poUcie*  current- 
ly being  impUatented  in  the  development  of 
antaU  groap  hoata*  (V  do  not  adegaatay  re- 
flect the  naceaaitp  for  baiUing  daaigna  to 
meet  the  need*  of  Ou  deaignated  reaidenta; 
and  (iV  do  not  recogniae  nacaaaary  StaU 
and  local  atandarda  for  the  operation  of 
aaA  hornet; 

(P)  the  aae  of  the  program  ander  aection  8 
Of  the  United  Statea  Hoaaing  Act  of  1937  to 
aaaUt  rental*  for  houaing  for  nonelderiy 
handicapped  familie*  U  tiau  conaavting 
and  anneee*aarily  coaUy  and,  in  tome  area* 
of  the  Nation,  prevent*  the  development  of 
taOi  hoaaing; 

(0)  Ou  aae  of  the  program  ander  aection  8 
of  Ou  United  State*  Hoaaing  Act  of  1937  to 
aaaUt  rentaU  for  hotiaing  for  nonelderiy 
totndioapped  familiea  ahoald  be  rtpiaeed  by 
a  more  appropriate  anteidy  mectoniam; 

(H)  both  eideriy  and  handicapped  hoaairtg 
profeeU  ataUted  ander  aaeUon  202  of  the 
HoaHag  Act  of  1959  wiU  benefU  from  an  in- 
craaaad  amphaaU  on  tapportive  aervice*  and 
a  greater  aae  of  StaU  and  local  fanda;  and 

(1)  an  improved  program  for  nonelderiy 
handicapped  familiea  wia  aaaUt  in  provid- 
ing OtMer  and  tapportive  aervice*  for  men- 
tally iO  peraona  toho  atlght  othenoiae  be 
homeUaa. 

(2)  The  pttrpoae  of  thU  aection  ia  to  im- 
prove the  direct  loan  program  ander  aaetlon 
202  of  the  Hoaaing  Act  of  1959  to  enaare  Otat 
aaeh  program  ateeU  the  apecial  hoaaing  and 
rOated  need*  of  nonelderiy  handicapped 
familiea. 

(b>  Hovama  roa  HAimicArrxD  PAimJxa.- 
(1)  Section  202lh)  of  the  Hoaaing  Act  of 
1959  U  amended  to  read  aaftiOotea: 

"IhJID  Of  Ou  aatoanU  made  available  in 
appropriation  AcU  for  loana  under  aabaec- 
Uon  la)l4)IC)  for  any  flacal  year  commenc- 
ing after  September  30.  1937,  not  Uaa  than 


t$  pgreant  ahatt  be  available  for  loana  for 
the  development  coat*  of  hoaaing  for  handi- 
capped famUiea.  If  Ou  aatoant  ragaired  for 
any  aaeh  flaedl  pear  for  opprovoMe  appHea- 
tUma  for  loan  andar  thU  aabaaetlon  U  Uaa 
than  Ou  amount  available  under  thia  para- 
graph,  the  balance  atoUl  to  made  avoilable 
for  loana  ander  other  proviaiona  of  thU  aae- 
tion. 

"12)  The  Secretary  ahaU  take  aaeh  actiona 
a*  may  be  neoeaaary  to  enaare  that^ 

"IA)  fand*  mode  available  under  thU  aab- 
aaetlon WiU  be  aaed  to  rapport  a  variety  of 
maOtoda  of  meeting  Ou  need*  pHmarOy  of 
nonelderiy  handicapped  famUie*  by  provid- 
ing a  variety  of  hoaaing  option*,  ranging 
from  aataU  groap  home*  to  independent 
Uviag  compUxe*;  and 

"IB)  houaing  for  handicapped  fataXliea  aa- 
aUtad under  thU  aubaection  wiU  provide 
familiea  occupying  aniU  in  each  hoaaing 
with  an  aaaared  range  of  aervice*  apecifUd 
in  aubeaetlon  If).  wiU  provide  aaOt  fOmUia* 
with  opportanUie*  for  opHmal  independent 
living  and  participation  in  norntal  daUy  ac- 
Hvitie*,  and  witt  faeUitaU  aeceu  by  aaOt 
fdmiUe*  to  the  eommanity  at  large  and  to 
attitaMe  employment  opportwnitie*  arithin 
*ach  commtinity. 

"(3)(A)  In  allocating  fund*  under  thU  tub- 
*ection,  and  in  proceaairtg  applicationa  for 
loan*  under  thU  aection  and  aaaUtance  pay- 
ment* under  paragraph  (4),  the  Secretary 
ahall  adopt  aat^  dUHnet  *tandard*  and  pro- 
cedure* a*  the  Secretary  determine*  appro- 
priaU  due  to  difference*  betteeen  hoaalag 
for  handicapped  familiea  and  other  hoaaing 
aaaUted  ander  thU  aection.  In  adopting  aaeh 
*tandard*,  tha  Secretary  a/iafi  enaare  ade- 
gaaU  participation  by  repreaentatlvea  of  the 
diaabUity  eommanity  through  the  provi- 
aiona available  ander  the  Pederal  Adviaory 
Committee  Act 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may,  on  a  demonatra- 
tion  baai*,  determine  the  feaaVbOity  and  de- 
ainMHty  of  reducing  proceaaing  Hma  and 
coaU  for  hoaaing  for  handicapped  famXliea 
by  limiting  protect  deaign  to  a  amaU  namber 
of  prototype  daaigna.  Any  auch  dentonatra- 
tion  ahaa  be  limited  to  the  3-year  period  fol- 
lowing Ou  date  of  Ou  enactment  of  Ou 
Houaing.  Community  Development,  and 
Homeleasness  Prevention  Act  of  1987,  may 
only  involve  projecta  whose  aponaora  conaent 
to  participation  in  auch  demonatration,  and 
ahall  be  descHbed  in  a  report  aubmitted  by 
Ou  Secretary  to  the  Congrea*  following  com- 
pletion of  auch  demonatration. 

"(4)(A)  The  Secretary  thaU.  to  the  extent 
approved  in  approprUMoa  Acts,  enter  into 
contract*  toith  owner*  of  hoaaing  for  handi- 
capped familie*  receiving  loana  ander,  or 
meeting  Ou  regairemenU  of,  thU  aection  to 
make  monthly  paymenU  to  cover  any  part 
of  Ou  coaU  aUribated  to  aniU  occupied  (or, 
aa  approved  by  the  Secretary,  hOd  for  occa- 
pancy)  by  lower  income  familie*  that  U  not 
met  from  protect  irteome.  The  annual  con- 
tract amount  eatabliahed  initially  for  any 
protect  ahaU  rtot  exceed  Ou  turn  of  Ou  ini- 
tial annual  protect  rental*  for  dU  uniU  and 
any  initial  utility  and  aervieea  alloioancea 
for  euOi  unit*,  aa  approved  by  Ou  Secretary. 
Any  contract  antoanU  not  aaed  by  a  protect 
in  any  year  ahaU  remain  available  to  the 
protect  ontil  Ou  expiration  of  the  contract 
The  term  of  a  contract  entered  into  ander 
thU  aabparagraph  AaU  be  240  month*:  The 
annaal  contract  amoant  may  be  adjaated  by 
Ou  Secretary  if  Ou  *um  of  the  protect 
income  and  tha  amount  of  aaaUtance  pay- 
menU available  under  thU  aabparagraph 
are  inadegaaU  to  provide  for  reaaonabU 
prt^ect  cotU  In  the  caae  of  an  intermediaU 


care  faeOlty  in  whiOt  Otere  raaide  faatMe* 
aaaUtad  andar  tUU  XIX  of  Ou  Social  SaeaH- 
ty  A^  protect  ineoau  ander  thU  aabpara- 
graph ahaU  inelade  Ou  aame  aatoant  aa  if 
aaOifitatUia*  were  being  aaaUtad  andar  tUU 
XVI  of  the  Social  Secarlty  Act 

"(B)  The  Secretary  OtaU  approve  inUM 
prfdeet  rental*  for  any  pniaet  aaaUtad  ander 
thU  aubaection  baaed  aa  Ota  determtnatlon 
of  Ou  Secretary  of  the  total  actual  nacaaaary 
and  reaaonable  ooaU  of  developing  and  oper- 
ating Ou  pndeet,  taking  into  conaidemMon 
the  need  to  contoin  eoiU  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable and  conaiatent  toith  the  parpoaea  of 
the  protect  and  thU  aection. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  ahaU  regaire  that. 
duHng  the  term  of  each  contract  entered 
into  ander  aabparagraph  I  A),  all  aniU  in  a 
pn^eet  aaaUted  ander  OvU  aubaection  Otda 
be  atade  available  for  oceapaney  by  loioer 
ineoau  MatOiea,  a*  aaOt  term  U  daflaed  in 
aection  3lb)l3)  of  the  United  Stataa  Hoaaing 
Act  of  1937.  The  rent  payment  lagttliad  of  a 
lower  income  faatOy  ahatt  be  detenained  in 
accordance  aiiOt  aection  31a)  of  aaOt  Act. 
except  that  the  grou  income  of  a  fintOy  oe- 
capping  an  intermediaU  care  faelUtp  aaalat- 
ed  under  tlOe  XIX  of  Ou  Social  Seeafi^  A^ 
thatt  be  the  tame  amoant  a*  if  Ou  famHp 
were  being  aaaUted  ander  OtU  XVI  of  Ou 
Social  Secarity  Act 

"(D)  The  Secretary  *haU  coordinaU  the 
proceeaing  of  an  application  for  a  loan  for 
hoaHag  for  handicapped  famMea  ander  thia 
aection  and  Ou  proeeaHng  of  an  application 
for  aaaUtance  payment*  ander  thU  para- 
graph  for  aaeh  hoaHng. ". 

12)  Section  202(d)  of  the  HoaHng  Act  of 
1959  U  amended  by  adding  at  Ou  end  Ou 
foOotoing  neio  paragraph*: 

"19)  The  term  %oaHng  for  handicapped 
familie*'  mean*  houHng  and  related  fdciU- 
tiea  to  to  occupied  by  handicapped  familie* 
toho  are  primarUy  nondderiy  handicapped 
familie*. 

"110)  The  term  "noneideHy  handicapped 
famUiea'  nteana  Oderty  or  handicapped  faat- 
Uiea,  the  headofwhUli  land  apoaaa.  if  any) 
U  Uaa  than  92  pear*  of  age  at  Ou  time  of  ini- 
tial occupancy  of  a  protect  aaaUted  ander 
thU  aectiOTL  ". 

(3)  Section  202lc)l3)  of  tha  HoaHng  Act  of 
1H9  U  amended  by  inaerting  after  "aection" 
Ou  foOotoing:  "and  deaignad  for  dwOUng 
aae  by  12  or  more  Oderly  or  handicappaA. 
fantiUea". 

Ic)  SvrroMTm  Sxxvicaa  roa  Klokolt  amd 
HAMiucAFrxD  PAiauaa.— Section  202lf)  of  the 
HouHng  Act  or  i*5«  a  amended— 

ID  by  inaerttng  "ID"  after  Ou  aabaeetion 
deaignation;  and 

12)  by  adding  atOuend  Ou  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  Each  applicant  for  a  loan  under  thU 
aection  for  hoaHng  and  rOatad  faciUtU* 
ahatt  aabmU  wiOi  Ou  appUeatUm  a  aapport- 
ive  aervieea  plan  deaeriblng— 

"(A)  the  category  or  categorte*  of  fdmiliea 
aaOt  hoaHag  and  fOcUitU*  are  intended  to 
aerve; 

"(B)  tha  range  of  neeaaaary  aervieea  to  be 
provided  to  Ou  famiUea  occupying  auch 
hoaHng; 

"IO  the  manner  in  which  auch  aervieea 
Witt  be  provided  to  audtfitmiUe*;  and 

"ID)  the  extent  of  StaU  and  local  fanda 
available  to  aaaUt  in  the  proviaUm  of  auch 

aervicetL".  

Id)  TammMATtoM  or  Smoiom  8  AaaarAMC*.— 
On  and  after  OuArat  date  that  aatoanU  ap- 
proved in  an  appropriation  Act  for  any 
flacal  year  become  availabU  for  eantracU 
under  aection  i02lh)l4)IA)  of  Ou  Hoaaing 
Act  of  1959,  a*  amended  by  aubaection  lb)  of 
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L-MM  J««tr  Mm  M«  «*- 
t^  am  iM-*aa  mr*o*  ^aom*m9  Out 
tmtt  ^  Om  nmttmuut  «r  flUa  ilet  M«  Saer^ 
tmm  «/  Bomttag  cmI  I^*m  DtvtlopwMmi 
ikmiL  to  am  ntmU  mmauntM  era  ■»«■■<  to 
•M  MPWjHaWoii  Aetfinr  mm  mmiar  metkm 
»»Mm4J(AJ  qr  am  aamatmg  Aet  of  l$i$  far 
/laeal  wmr  1$U,  jmNtek  to  Om  FaUmt  Rto- 
iattr  •  imMm  offmt  mmttrnMHty  to  impto- 
Om  wnvUkmM  of,  on*  aiiMii^wwto 
Hk  flUa  meUem.  r%t  aaentort  akall 
mtek  nim  —  wy  fc>  maemmrw  to  eornr 
Odi  MMk  jroHjfcWM  aatf  ■■Miirfiiniiri  /br 
>UmI  VMT  J0M  wU  llkOT««/»Br. 

(f)  HiWLIJM  B«l*  JiB  ilfffUCSCMUIT.— 

M>  IJBOM*  M  oflUnptot  pfqii«i<  to  IM« 
am  pfovMoM  q^,  «iU  saMiitf HMNta 
6k  Otta  awMoM  ateB  mo(  owly  »UA 
<o  >rq<Mti  tsUPk  Kmiu  or  lo«ti  r«Mr- 
t  mdn^aKMo*  Ml  «r  M«  /Ton*- 
ta«  ile<  or  iMf  ft<^>f«  M«  Iwtflementahon 
date  vatfcr  ••toacMoii  ^«A 

(V  MotwWutmm*t»0  parogrmptt  <1).  Urn 
Soerttrnm  may  opptg  Om  pntoUiotu  of,  and 
6k  Otia  aacMoft  (o  any 
to  onter  to  /hclHtate  CM  Uvtiop- 
\  ofmeh  praftet  to  a  flimly  moitiMr. 
JMC  itt  acnoMT  JM  MMWvNBnnrnHMJUJt 

nc  aaoond  MiUtiio*  qTMcMom  2U(h)ll)  of 
am  NmUamal  Homttmg  Jket  to  omntdad  bt  in- 
atrtimg  ofttr  Om  00x4,  Muteiioc  tKtfoiOowino 
new  tentenee:  "Ann  amumnt  of  bM4gtt  au- 
atoritw  under  tkla  meUon  Omt  it  rteaptured 
fry  the  Saaetam  ikatt  be  mode  avaiiable  for 
new  eontraetM  for  aatiatance  paymciUa 
under  OUa  aeetion.". 

:  JM  comcMifsosncxK 


(aJ  AarmomiMAjtOK  or  Amormitnom  — 
Section  41Uni  of  Om  OonoregmU  HouHng 
Serviee$  Aet  of  mt  to  ammnded  to  read  «u 
ftttawK 

"(a)  Then  to  OMthoriaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  earrg  out  thU  title  $0,000,000  for 
ftaealpearlOit.". 

(bl  DaLKiKm  or  RanaMiicM  to  PnoaeAM  te 
MoMPwaMdKMiiT.— Section  40t  of  Om  Cot»ire- 
gate  Homeina  Servieee  Act  of  107$  to  ammnd- 
ed ky  triktno  tubeection  tO. 

(c)  ItMroar.— Section  40i  of  the  Oongtegate 
Bemeimg  Servieee  Act  o^  1970  lea  amended 
by  aebeeeUon  (b)  of  tMa  aecttonJ  to  furOmr 
amended  by  adding  at  Om  end  the  foOowing 

"IcHV  The  Secretary  ahaU  eontraet  with  a 
univeraUg  or  guaHfied  reaeareh  inatitutUm 
to  pnduce  a  report — 

"(A)  documenting  the  number  of  tidertw 
H«toy  to  faderaOg  aaaitted  htfuaing  at  ritk  of 
inttitutitmaHtiitlxm: 

"IB)  atmdging  and  comparing  aUtmative 
dMverji  agatema  in  the  Statea,  inUuiing  the 
congregate  houaing  aervteea  pvoifrae^  to  pro- 
vide mrvteea  to  older  peraona  in  aaaiated 
eongragate  houaing: 

"(C)  aaaeaaing  exiaUng  and  potential  fU 
naneial  reaourcea  at  the  rederat.  State,  and 
Uteai  tevela  for  the  aupport  of  congregate 
houaing  aenicea:  and 

"(D)  m^dng  legialaHve  recommendationa 
aa  to  am  faaaiblHtg  of  permltttng  StaU 
houaing  ageneiea  to  participate  and  operate 
the  program  on  a  mat^tng  grtuU  baaia. 

"fV  The  Secretarg  ahaU  a^mU  the  report 
to  the  Oongreaa  not  later  than  September  SO. 
lOOO.". 


—nm  owner  <tf 
houekag  fbr  the  alderig  that  re- 
tenanta  to  partieipate  to  •  meal  pro- 
gram ahaU  grant  a  tenant  an  exemption 
ftom  aueh  parUeipation  if- 
(AJ  am  program  cannot  astto/tactorliy  ac- 
the  apecial  dietary  or  health 
of  the  tenant.  aaeernftedbiiOm  phwai- 
eian  of  the  tenant; 

(B)  Om  program  cannot  aatiafactorUg  ac- 
eomaaodmle  the  apecial  diet  or  food  pruetiom 
of  am  tenant: 

to  parOc^fation  in  the  program  tubatan- 
tlaBg  interfarea  with  the  emplogment  of  the 
tenant:or 

(DJ  participation  to  t>M  program  conati- 
tutea  an  unbearable  financial  hardahip  on 
the  tciMJit  taJktoa  into  eonaideration  the 
eoet  to  the  tenant  of  meala  not  covered  by 
the  program  and  other  neceaaary  living  coeta 
remaining  after  pamnent  of  chargm  for  the 


(iJ  ADomoiuL  jxufmoMB.— Th«  owner  of 
any  aaaiated  houaing  for  the  eUeriv  that  re- 
gulrea  tenanta  to  participate  to  a  nmal  pro- 
gram map  grant  a  tenant  an  exemption 
from  tuch  participation  for  any  additional 
reaaon  determined  by  the  oumer  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

(b)  FiMAMcui.  AounvuwcK,— 77t«  owner  of 
any  a«ri«fil  houaing  for  Om  eUeriy  thai  re- 
quirea  tenanta  to  partieipaie  in  a  meal  pro- 
gram mag,  to  Heu  of  granting  an  exemption 
under  aubMCtton  (aXlXDl,  provide  Om 
tenarU  wiOi  financial  aaaiatanee  toward  the 
coat  of  participation  in  the  program. 

(cl  AccsmiK*  or  Food  Sramra  aa  Pay- 
tmfT.—the  owner  of  any  aaaiated  houaing 
for  the  eUertp  that  reguirea  tenanta  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  meal  program  ahall  accept  food 
atampa  toward  payment  for  the  meala  in- 
cluded in  nek  proyrsm. 

(d)  NonCM  AMD  tUOKT  To  ComuMT.— 

<1)  None*.— The  owner  of  any  aaaiated 
houaing  for  the  eUeriy  that  reguirea  tenanta 
to  partieipate  in  a  meal  program  ahaU 
inform  tenanta  of  Om  exemptiona  liated 
under  aubaection  laXl)  and  any  additional 
exemptiona  determined  by  the  owner  to  be 
appropriate  under  aultaeetion  <aJ(2J,  aa  well 
aa  the  right  to  appeal  a  denial  of  exemption 
purtuant  to  paragraph  12). 

(2)  RioKT  TO  comtar.—The  tenant  attall 
have  Om  right  to  appeal  any  denial  of  a  re- 
gueat  fin  exemption  to  Om  Secretary  or  hi* 
deeignee  and  Om  Secretary  or  hia  deaignee  i* 
auihoriaed  to  hear  and  decide  auch  appeala. 

(e)  DaruuviuMa.  —For  purpoaea  of  thia  aec- 
tlon: 

(1)  Tim  term  "aaaiated  houaing"  meant 
houaing  that  to  aaaiated  under  aection  202  of 
Om  Houaing  Act  of  19S9,  aection  230  of  the 
National  Houaing  Act,  or  aection  i  of  Om 
United  Statea  Houaing  Aet  of  1937. 

(2)  The  term  "elderty"  meant  any  individ- 
ual who  to  not  leu  Otan  02  year*  of  age  or 
any  fOeaily  Om  head  of  uVtteA  <or  whoae 
apouee)  to  not  lett  tlian  62  yeara  of  age. 

If)  JUoounoHB.— The  Secretary  of  Houa- 
ing and  Urban  Development  ahall  iaaue  auA 
regulatlona  aa  may  be  neceaaary  to  carry  out 
OiUaecUon. 

SBC  lat.  mopiFKAnoi*  or  MMKnucnoH  OK  vag  or 
Asounp  Movaom  or  AUEna. 

(a)  Auxma  AoiemuD  roe  Lawtvl  Rxai- 
Demx.— Section  214(a)  of  the  Houaing  and 
community  Development  Act   of  1900  to 


(1/  by  atrlking  "or"  at  Om  end  of  para- 
graph (4); 


12)  by  atriking  the  period  at  Om  end  of 
paragraph  (S)  and  inaerting  ";  or";  and 
12)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 

"(0)  an  alien  lawfaOg  admitted  for  tempo- 
rary raaidenee  under  aection  24SA  of  the  /m- 
migration  and  Nationality  Act ". 

fb)  PaMMxarAnoH  or  Famuaa  —Section  214 
of  the  Houaing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1900  la  amended  by  inaertiny 
after  aubaection  fb)  the  following  new  aub- 
aection: 

"(Od)  The  reetriction  eatabtiahed  in  aub- 
aection (a)  ahall  not  apply  to— 

"(A)  any  family  to  which  any  member  to  a 
etotoen  qT  the  United  Statea,  a  national  of 
the  United  Statea,  or  an  alien  reaident  of  the 
United  Statea  deacribed  in  any  of  the  para- 
grapha  (1)  throvtih  (0)  of  aubaection  (a);  or 

"(B)  the  continued  proviaion  of  any  finan- 
cial aaaiatanee  commeneed  before  the  etfOc- 
tive  date  of  the  regulatlona  iaaued  to  carry 
out  thia  aubaection. 

"(2)  Notwithatanding  any  other  prxtviaion 
of  law,  Om  Secretary  of  Houaing  and  Urban 
Development  may  not  make  financial  aaaiat- 
anee available  for  the  benefit  of— 

"(A)  any  alien  who— 

"(i)  Ime  a  reaidence  in  a  foreign  country 
Oiat  aut^  alien  hat  no  intention  of  aban- 
doning: 

'Yii^  to  a  boas  fide  ahident  qualified  to 
puraue  a  full  courae  ofatudy:  and 

"(iW  to  admitted  to  the  United  Statea  tem- 
porarily and  aolely  for  purpoaea  of  purauing 
mch  a  courae  of  atudy  at  an  eatabUahed  in- 
atitution  of  learning  or  oOmr  recognieed 
place  of  atudy  in  Oie  United  Statea,  particu- 
{arty  deaignated  by  tuch  alien  and  approved 
by  Om  Attorney  Oeneral  after  conaultation 
with  Om  Department  of  Mducation  of  the 
United  Statea.  which  inatitution  or  place  of 
atudy  a/koQ  have  agreed  to  report  to  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  Om  temiimMon  of  attend- 
ance of  each  nonimmtontnt  ttudent  (and  if 
any  auA  inatitution  of  learning  or  place  of 
atudy  faila  to  make  aiicA  report*  promptty 
the  approval  thall  be  withdrawn):  and 

"(B)  the  alien  tpouae  and  minor  <Mldren 
of  any  alien  deacribed  in  tuttparagraph  (A), 
if  accompanying  tuch  alien  or  following  to 
Join  tuch  alien. ". 

(e)  VauncanoM  PnocxDVUMa.— Section 
214(d)  of  the  Houaing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  19S0  (at  added  by  tection 
121(a)(2)  of  Om  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  1900  (Public  Law  99-003))  to 
amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  irmerting  after 
"Statet"  Om  following:  "and  it  not  02  yeara 
of  age  or  older": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4).  in  the  matter  before 
aubparagraph  (A)— 

(A)  by  tnaerttny  after  "Statet"  Om  follow- 
ing: "and  it  not  02  yeara  of  age  or  older": 
and 

(B)  by  inaerting  "or  recert</1cation"  after 
"application": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4KA)(i).  by  inaerUng 
after  the  comma  the  following:  "or  to  appeal 
the  xyeriflcation  determination  of  Om  Immi- 
gration and  NaturaUaatitm  Service  under 
paragraph  (3), ": 

(4)  In  partvrapA  (4)(B),  by  atriking  Om 
matter  before  clauae  (i)  and  Inaerttnff  the 
following: 

"(B)  if  any  documenta  or  additional  infor- 
mation are  tubmitted  aa  evidence  under 
aubparagnvh  (A),  or  if  appeal  it  made  to 
Om  Immigration  and  Naturaliaation  Service 
with  reaped  to  the  verification  determina- 
tion of  Om  Service  under  paragraph  (3)—": 

(5)  in  paragraph  (4)(B)(i),  by  inaerUng  "or 
additional  information"  after  "documenta"; 


(0)  to  parv^TBph  (4)(B)nu.  by  inaerting 
"or  appeal"  after  "verification": 

(7)  by  inaerting  after  paragraph  (S)  Om  fal- 
lowing ne»  paragrag^ 

"(0)  for  purpoaea  of  paragraph  IS)(B),  the 
appUeabU  fair  heaHng  proeem  made  availr 
able  with  raapect  to  any  in^vMiMl  aholl  to- 
dude  not  leaa  than  the  foOowing  procedural 
protectlona: 

"(A)  The  Secretary  ahall  provide  the  indi- 
vidual wUh  written  notioe  of  the  detemUna- 
tion  deacribed  in  paragraph  (5)  and  of  Om 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  with  raapect  to  the 

determination. 

"(B)  Upon  timefy  ra^iteat  by  the  indirid- 
ual,  the  Secretary  ahaU  provide  a  hearing 
before  an  impartial  hearing  atfleer  deaignat- 
ed by  the  Secretary,  at  wMOi  hearing  the  in- 
dividual may  produce  evidence  of  a  aatiafac- 
tory  immivTBtion  atatua. 

"(C)  Not  later  than  4S  daya  after  the  daU 
of  the  regueat  of  the  individual  for  a  hear- 
ing, the  Secretary  OiaU  notify  the  individual 
in  wriHng  of  the  deciaion  oftheheaHng  offi- 
cer on  the  appeal  of  the  determination. 

"(D)  Finatmial  aaaiatanee  may  not  be 
denied  or  terminated  until  the  completion  of 
the  heaHng  proceaa. ":  and 

(0)  by  atriking  Om  laat  aentence  and  inaert- 
ing the  following:  "For  purpoaea  of  thia  aub- 
aection, Om  term  'Secretary'  meana  Om  Sec- 
retary of  Houaing  and  Urban  Development. 
a  pubUe  houaing  agency,  or  another  entity 
OuU  determtnea  the  HigibUity  of  an  individ- 
ual for  financial  oaatotanoe  ". 

(d)  SHromcxMEtn  PMOcxDimxs.— Section 
214(e)  of  Om  Houaing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Aet  of  1900  (aa  added  by  aection 
121(a)(2)  of  Om  ImmignMon  Reform  and 
Omtrol  Act  of  1900  (Public  Law  99-403))  to 
amended — 

(1)  in  Om  matter  before  paragraph  (1).  by 
inaerting  "of  Houaing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment" after  "Secretary"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  irmerting  after 
"(d)(4)(A)(iV"  the  following:  "(or  under  any 
alternative  ayatem  for  verifying  immijrro- 
tion  atatua  with  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
raliaation Service  authorized  in  Om  Immi- 
gration Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1900 
(Public  Law  99-003))": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  irmerting  after 
"(d)(4KB)(ii)"  the  following:  "(or  under  any 
alternative  ayatem  for  verifying  immigra- 
tion atatua  with  the  Immigration  and  Natur 
raUaatlon  Service  authoriaed  in  the  Immi- 
gration Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1000 
(Public  Law  99-003))":  arid 

(4)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  irmerting  after 
"(d)(5)(B)"  Om  following:  "(or  provided  for 
under  any  alternative  ayatem  for  verifying 
immigration  atatua  with  the  Immigration 
and  NaturaUeation  Service  authoriaed  in 
Om  Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act  of 
1900  (Public  Law  99-003))". 

(e)  RMnavnaxtatKT  roe  Cosn  or  turLxitxii- 

TATIOM.— 

(1)  Section  214  of  the  Houaing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1900  (aa  amend- 
ed by  aection  121(a)(2)  of  Om  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1900  (Public  Law 
99-003))  to  amettded  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  aubaection: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Houaing  and  Urban 
Development  to  authoriaed  to  pay  to  each 
public  honainff  ooency  or  other  entity  an 
amount  equal  to  100  percent  of  Om  coaU  in- 
curred by  Om  pubUc  houaing  agency  or  other 
entity  in  implementing  and  operating  an 
immigration  atatua  verification  ayatem 
under  aubaection  (d)  (or  under  any  altema- 
Hve  ayatem  for  verifying  immigraJOon  atalua 
wlXh  Om  Immigration  and  NatwroHaation 
Service    authoriaed    in    the    Immigration 


Refifrm  and  Control  Act  of  1900  (PuUic  Law 
99-003)).". 

(2)  The  United  Statea  Houaing  Act  of  1937 
(aa  amended  by  aection  121(b)(0)  of  the  Im- 
migration Reform  and  Control  ilet  of  1900 
(PubUe  Law  99-003))  to  amended  by  atriMnff 
aection  20. 

(f)  TuAMarnoiuL  Ctenncanotr  amd  Docv- 
HKKTATioii  PMoraiom.—In  carrying  out  aec- 
tion 214  Of  the  Houaing  and  Oommvnity  De- 
velopment Act  Of  1900  duHng  fiacal  year 
1900.  the  Secretary  of  Houaing  and  Urban 
DevOopment  ahoil  regwire;  aa  a  condition  of 
providing  yinaneiol  aaaiatanee  for  the  bene- 
fit of  any  individual,  that  autdi  individual- 

(1>  dedare  in  wHUng.  under  penalty  of 
perfury.  whether  or  not  auOi  individual  to  a 
citiaen  or  ntMonalofthe  United  Statea;  and 

(2)  if  not  a  citiaen  or  national— 

(A)  deOare  in  writinff,  nnder  penalty  of 
perfury,  the  immigration  atatua  of  auch  in- 
dividual, if  tuch  individual  to  not  leu  than 
02  yeara  of  age;  or 

(B)  provide  auch  documentation  regarding 
the  immigration  atatua  of  auch  individual 
aa  the  Secretary  may  require  by  regulation. 

(g)  trwwcrrvx  Daixa.— 

(1)  The  praviaiona  of,  and  amendmenta 
made  by.  aubaectiona  (a),  (b),  and  (f)  ahaO 
taike  <0tet  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
OiUAct 

(2)  The  amendmenta  made  by  autmection 
(e)  ahaU  take  effect  on  October  1. 1907. 

(3)  The  amendmenta  made  by  anbaectiona 
(c)  and  (d)  ahaU  take  effect  on  October  1, 
1900. 
«c  lar.  HiMr*imne  nAVO  ahd  abuse  at  bb- 

rAKnairr  or  Bovams  amb  vbbam 
immjonairr  PBOOLua. 
(a)  DmaoaDBK  or  Social  SMCvnrrr  Ac- 
cowrr  Nviaxa.—At  a  condition  of  initial  or 
conHnuing  HigibUity  for  participation  in 
any  program  of  the  Department  of  Houaing 
and  Urban  DevOopment  involving  loarm. 
granta,  intereat  or  rental  aaaiatanee  of  any 
kind,  or  mortgage  or  loan  irmurance.  and  to 
enaure  Oiat  Om  level  of  benefiU  provided 
under  auch  programt  it  proper,  Om  Secre- 
tary of  Houaing  and  Urban  Development 
may  require  that  an  applicant  or  partici- 
pant (iwAuding  membera  of  Om  houaehold  of 
an  applicant  or  participant)  diadoae  hto  or 
her  aocial  aecurlty  account  number  or  em- 
ployer identification  number  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

fb)  DxrnaTiOHS.—For  purpoaea  of  thia  aec- 
tion. Om  terma  "applicant"  and  "partici- 
pant" thatt  have  auch  meaninga  aa  the  Sec- 
retary of  Houaing  and  Urban  Development 
by  regulation  aliaU  preacribe.  Sudi  terma 
tfutll  not  include  pertont  whoae  involvement 
to  orUy  in  Oteir  official  capacity,  auch  oa 
State  or  local  government  otficiala  or  offi- 
cert  of  lending  inatitutUma. 

SBC    Ita.    MSKBGY    COmKBrATIOH    Bf   ASaUTtB 
BOOStHG. 

(a)  In  QoiKKAi.—Any  houaing  project,  for 
which  devOopment  or  rehabilitation  to  aa- 
atoted  under  the  United  Statea  Houaing  Act 
of  1937  or  aection  202  of  the  Houaing  Act  of 
1959  and  commencu  after  Om  1-year  period 
fiMowing  Om  date  of  the  enactment  of  thia 
Act,  ahaU  be  developed  or  rOuMlilated  in 
accordance  with  life-eyde  coat-effective 
energy  conaervatUm  performance  atandarda 
eatabliahed  by  the  Secretary  of  Houaing  and 
Urban  Development  and  deaigimd  to  enaure 
the  loweat  total  conatruction,  rduMUtatlon, 
and  operaHng  coaU  over  the  aUmated  li/St 
qrthebuildin0. 

(b)  OoMamvcnoH  Ooar  Ijaoiu.— The  Secre- 
tary ahatt  reviae  the  coat  limUa  appHcabU  to 
the  devOopment  or  rehabilitation  of  houa- 
ing aaaiated  under  the  United  Statu  Houa- 


ing Act  of  1937  and  aection  202  of  the  Houa- 
ing Aet  of  1959  for  purpoam  of  taking  into 
eonaideration  Wf^-cyU  coata  of  am  atradure 
and  maior  energy  conautning  heating  and 
eooHng  lyifawit 

(c)  JtxotaanDHS.— The  SecreUry  of  Houa- 
ing and  Urban  Development  ahaU,  not  later 
than  the  expiration  of  the  1-year  period  fal- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thia  Act. 
iaaue  revvlationa  eatabliahing  the  atondcrda 
referred  to  in  aubaection  (a)  and  revialng  the 
coat  Hmita  referred  to  to  aubaection  (b). 
SBC  Ita.  AMMVAL  BBPtmroH  CMAMucttMancs  or 

FAiaUBS  at  ABSarWB  BOOOBtt 

(a)  Ik  Oxkkbal The  Secretary  of  Houaing 

and  Urban  Development  ahoB  include  in  the 
annual  report  under  aection  0  of  the  Houa- 
ing and  Urban  DevOopment  Act  deacrip- 
tlona  of  the  choroctertotiea  of  fOmOlu  aa- 
aiated under  each  of  the  foOowlng  programa 
of  aaatotance-  public  homing,  aection  0  of 
the  United  Statu  Houaing  Act  of  1037  (oOmr 
than  aubaection  (o)  ofauOi  aection),  aection 
0(0)  of  Om  United  Statu  Houaing  Act  of 
1937.  and  aection  202  of  the  Houaing  Act  of 
1959. 

fb)  Srecmc  RMQaiMxm*Kn.—The  deacrlp- 
tlona  required  in  aubaection  (a)  ahoQ  in- 
clude inAmnotion  with  reapect  to— 

(1)  fdvMy  aiae.  indudiny  the  number  of 
children: 

(2)  amount  and  aourcu  of  family  income; 

(3)  the  age,  race,  and  aex  of  family  memr 
ber*:and 

(4)  whether  the  head  of  the  family  (or  Om 
apouae  of  auch  person;  to  a  member  of  the 
armedforcea. 

SBC  laa.  08B  or  CBBTAtK  BXCB08  BBHTAL  CmAMBBO 

rot  AsaaTJUKB  fob  iwopblkd  mol- 
nFAmar  BODOOK  FBoacn. 

Section  230(f)(3)  of  the  National  Houaing 
Act  to  amended  by  atrUdng  "1905"  and  In- 
aerting "1988". 
SBC  itL  BooaoiG  MBomnunoit  fbojbct. 

(a)  AuTaiMOATioii  or  AnaorawnoM.— 
Section  225(1)  of  Om  Houaing  and  Urban- 
Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983  to  amended  to 
read  aafoOowa: 

"(i)  There  to  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  thto  aection  $5,000,000  f&r  fiacal 
year  1908.  Any  amourU  appropriated  under 
thU  aubaection  ahaU  remain  available  until 
expended." 

fb)  gf/«™/J  Pdkkocs.— .Section  225fd)  of 
the  HouHng  and  Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act 
of  1983  ia  amended— 

(1)  by  inaerting  "(1)"  after  "Statu";  and 

(2)  by  irmerting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  Om  following:  ":  and  (2)  to  provide  in^ 
centivea,  on  a  matching  baaia  not  to  exceed 
20  percent,  for  Statu  to  adjuat  Omir  local 
abater  allowaimu  under  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  houaing  rvho- 
bUitated  urtder  thia  tection  affordable  to 
familiu  who  are  receiving  aaaiatanee  under 
auch  title  IV  and  are  participotiny  in  the 
demotmtration  program  under  thia  aection, 
or  to  encourage  the  turgeHng  of  State- 
funded  or  adminiatered  counaeling.  employ- 
ment, and  fdmUy  aupport  aeroieu  to  auch 
ybmiliea".  

(c)  ADmnamATtvx  Plak  RxQumeMXina.— 
Section  225(e)f2)  of  the  Houaing  and  Urban- 
Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983  U  amended- 

fl)  by  atriking  "and"  at  Om  end  of  aub- 
paragraph fC); 

f2)  by  atriking  the  period  at  the  end  of  aub- 
paragraph fD)  and  inaerting  ";  and";  and 

f3)  by  adding  at  the  end  Om  following  new 
aubpatvffrsph.-  .  ^„  .. 

"fE)  work  with  the  State  to  utabUA  and 
implement  a  program  to  target  counaeHng, 
employment,  and  famUy  aupport  aeroieu  to 
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Ma*  nr  or  flte  JbeM  AmmvUv  Aet 


I2C<ft/  «r  (M  Horn*- 
naeo9tniAet  i»f  t$U 

iflU  JVM  talw  Am  Jmm  t.  $U$,  Om  Smtv- 
:  to  A«  CbiwrMt  •  rvort  <m 
4^  lk«  tfmioiwInMoii 


/«; 


4^  lt7»  to  Bimiiiwr  ftv  ItiMrtlfv  tM* 

^  EuamajTT  job  iUnmMCB.— Aactfoii 
MUtHlMA)  or  0k«  JTowtav  antf  OMMHmiiy 
Jwito^wwt  Jwrfwiift  qr  i*yt  to  aimmt- 
Ml  W  taMTitav  Mb**  A«  MMtooloM  of  flU 
mtA  9m  JbOawtacr  "  or  nettntd  a  Ioom 
>■  a«<toii  MX  or  Clto  Mtonaiiiff  ilc(  or  iM» 
iS  mm  ttfan  0U  4ate  on  wMek 
to  iMrf*  «v«4laMc  wider  Mto  mc- 


TAMCB  AM 


HctwtVutmmdiMe  wty  oM«r  proototoM  d^ 
!•«  Ilk*  Miw  0/  •»»  SMtoteMM  imM  wIM 
rm^tet  to  u  4wtmmo  wM  wdar  Ou  VmUd 
Statm  Bomatme  Act  of  t$3T.  tM  Nikmal 
BomH»t  Act,  mettom  191  of  tkt  BouHmt  mnd 
Vrbmm  DavtIowmmU  Act  of  1»«S.  mcHom  Mi 
Of  Ott  Bomat»0  Act  of  1M$,  or  tUU  V  of  Om 
BoMttmg  Act  of  1949  mow  not  be  eoiutdend 
ma  Iwoow  or  a  ruouret  far  the  purpoee  of 
Aitytaa  ehplimtg  of.  or  rtdMcine  tHe 
mmottmt  of  ttemftta  payaMe  to,  any  person 
Mvtaa  te  nteh  mmtt  ttnder  amy  other  federal 


im.  ucuMHH  or  aooum 


tot  Swcnom  MA-AeMoa  lH(fH4)  of  the 
MoUamml  Bometof  Act  to  otmettAeA  by  etrtk- 
int  "^  per  eetUttm"  mmd  immrttrng  "190  per- 
eent". 

fbJ  Sacnom  191.—SeetUm  191(ffJ  of  the 
Booatno  oitd  Vrton  Developmunt  Act  of 
199$  to  ommo*»A  fty  ttrikkog  rM  per 
OMm  taM^ifi^  "199  percent  . 


(aJ  SMcnoK  iU  BouwowiamMmr  Ammbt- 
^nck-SkMom  tUfVfSMC/  of  the  NuUonoi 
Bomrtma  Aet  to  amtndti  tip  Uuertina  on 
opentmg  pmrontheeta  before  "inetwMng". 

(bt  Mmhku.  Bommo  km  Lowwm  Imcomm 
fuaua  —The  laat  aentenee  of  toetlon 
ii9fV(l}  of  the  National  Bouatno  Act  to 
CMMMdMt  bp  atrlklng  "fhJ"  and  inaertlng 
•Hf)<4r. 

let  Lowan  iMooma  Botmmo  ComaAcr  Pmo- 
fBKMB.— n«>f79t  MMtanot  o^MeMon  C/<l;  of 
Vt»  Vmtted  Stmtoe  Bonatrng  Aet  of  1931  to 
mmmndod  bp  ineeritno  "Ute"  before  "Seere- 
tmrp'. 

fdJ  BooBMO  DmwwuontMKT  aaAMTa.—See- 
Horn  ITtdJtTMAJ  of  the  United  Statea  Bona- 
ing  Aet  of  1937  to  amended  by  atrildne 
'nae''and*naertino''ataeeetton''. 

(e)  Ptmuc  Botmaa  I^MOuimi  am  Daro- 
amoM.— Section  ItfbJ  of  the  United  Statea 
Bomatnp  Aet  of  1937  to  atmended  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (It  bp  inaerting 
"or"  after  "aeetion': 

if)  Hotmmo  roa  nn  KumoLY  am  Bakdi- 


(V  The  third  aentenee  of  aaetUm,  39Hd>i4t 
of  the  Bonatng  Aet  <a  1999  to  omeMdad  by 
ttrikiMg  "ia  a  developmentaUp  dtaabled  indi- 
vUnal  aa  defined  in  aeetlon  192(6/ of  the  De- 
celopmental  DiaablHtlea  Seroieea  and  Fa- 
eUitiea  Conatrmetion  AmendmenU  of  1»S0" 
and  inaertlng  the  fOOowing:  "haa  a  develop- 
mental   diaabUitp    aa    defined    in    aection 


19im  of  the  DeveU>pmental  DiaabiHtiea  A»- 
aiatmnee  and  BtU  of  Mghta  Aet  143  U^C 

(it  Section  393(f/  of  the  Bomaing  Aet  of 
1999  to  mmtndat  bp  trUting  •taction  134" 
amd  iMaertimg  "aeetion  133". 

(3/  Section  3930)  of  me  Bouaing  Aet  of 
1999  to  amended  by  atrihing  "difTarence" 
and  inaerting  "dif^rent". 

fg)  RMtrr         SurriMMXim.— Section 

191IS)11KD)  of  the  Bonatng  and  Urban  De- 
velopment  Aet  of  199S  to  amended  by  atrlk- 
lng "dtvldad"and  inaertlng  "dividend". 
AMMMUiuirt  miiam  rr  ml  bastlrt 

lir.  BARTLXTT.  Mr.  Chmlnum.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  aa  f  ollowa: 

AmandBMnt  offarad  by  Mr.  BaxiiMrt. 
Strike  eectloii  12S  and  Ineart  tlia  foUowlnc 


Ua  POHJC  BOOIING  DBNOUnON  AND  D»- 


SecOoo  It  of  the  United  Statee  Houetng 
Act  of  1M7  to  amended- 

(1)  In  ■ubaactton  (a)  (1).  by  etrlklnt  "or" 
after  "pufpoae^"  and  Ineerttnc  "and":  and 

(1)  In  aubeectlon  (b>— 

<A)  by  etrlklnc  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1): 

(B)  by  etrlklnc  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (S)  and  Ineerttnc  ":  and":  and 

(C)  by  addlnc  at  the  end  of  the  followlnc 
newparacaph- 

"(S)  the  public  bouetnc  acency  hae  devel- 
oped a  plan  for  the  provlalon  of  an  addition- 
al decent,  eafe.  eanltary.  and  affordable 
dvalUnc  unit  for  each  public  housinc  dweU- 
Inc  unit  to  be  demoUahed  or  dlipoeed  under 
•uch  appUcatlnn.  which  plan— 

"(A)  prorldee  for  the  provlelon  of  auch  ad- 
dlttenal  dwelllnc  unite  throuch  the  aoqulai- 
tlon  of  »AMtitmai  public  bouelnc  dwelllnc 
unite,  the  derelopment  of  etldltionaJ  pubUc 
bouetnc  dwalUnc  irnlta,  the  uee  of  aeetatanoe 
under  eectlcn  8  (ezeludlnc  voucher*  under 
eectlon  Ko)).  the  aoquteltlon  or  development 
of  dwelltnc  unite  aHleted  under  a  State  or 
local  covemment  procram  that  provldee  for 
proJect-baaed  aeetatanoe  onmparahle  In 
terme  of  ellclblHty.  contribution  to  rent,  and 
lencth  of  nTT*-***"—  contract  (not  leee  than 
IB  yean)  to  that  available  under  eeetioa 
MbKl),  or  any  oomUnatlon  of  euch  meth- 
oda;  before  applytnc  any  plan  which  calla 
for  the  uee  of  eerietenne  under  eectlon  S,  the 
Secretary  eball  find  that  (1)  replacement 
with  pro  joct-baeed  aeetetance  to  not  f eaelble 
and  that  (3)  the  eupply  of  private  rental 
bouetnc  actually  available  to  thoee  who 
would  receive  euch  iMtetenre  under  the 
plan  to  Bufflotent  for  the  total  ntunber  of 
oertlflcatee  and  vouchere  available  in  the 
ooouaunlty  after  Implementation  of  the 
plan  and  that  such  aupply  to  likely  to 
remain  available  for  the  full  Ift-year  term  of 
the  lertetinre;  the  Secretary  ehaU  baee  the 
required  ftndlnc  on  objective  Information 
which  shall  Indude  ratee  of  partldpatloa  by 
landlonii  In  the  eectlon  S  procram.  etie.  con- 
dlttaoa  and  rent  leveto  of  available  rental 
bouetnc  ae  compared  to  eectlon  8  etandards. 
the  supply  of  vacant  existinc  housinc  meet- 
tat  the  eectlon  8  quality  standards  with 
rente  at  or  below  the  fair  market  or  pay- 
ment standard  or  the  likelihood  of  adju^lnc 
the  fair  market  rent  or  payment  standard, 
the  number  of  ellcfble  famlllee  walttnc  for 
public  housinc  or  housinc  ssslstsnre  under 
eectlon  8.  and  the  extent  of  dtecrlmlnatlon 
acatnet  the  typee  of  indtvlduato  or  famlllee 
to  be  eerved  by  the  assistance; 

"(B)  to  approved  by  the  unit  of  teneral 
local  covemment  in  which  the  project  to  lo- 
cated: 

"(C)  includes  a  reasonable  plan  for  fund- 
Inc.  which  plan  shall  liKlude  the  Secretary's 


It  to  oonualt  the  Federal  funds  neo- 
'  to  carry  out  the  plan: 
"(D)  IncladBB  a  method  of  ensurtnc  that 
the  same  number  of  indtvlduato  and  famlllee 
wm  be  ptovklad  hourtac;  and 
"(K)  provldee  for  the  payment  of  the  rdo- 
of  each  tenant  to  be  dla- 
I  that  the  rent  paid  by  the 
tenant  followlnc  relocation  wOl  not  exceed 
the  amount  paimlttad  under  thto  Act:  and 

"(F)  no  demolition  or  dtsposttlan  of  any 
unit  shaU  take  place  until  the  tenant  of  that 
unit  has  been  arUially  relocated  to  decent, 
safe,  sanitary  and  aff ordably  housinc.  which 
housinc  shall  be  of  the  tenant's  choice  to 
the  extent! 
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Mr.  BARTLETT  (durlnc  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  aak  unanimous 
concent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RacoKD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARTLETTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  an  amendment  which 
has  been  agreed  to  by  lir.  Moaaisoir 
of  Connecticut  and  myself.  We  are  of- 
fering It  jointly.  It  is  a  carefully  draft- 
ed amendment  to  permit  replacement 
of  public  housing  units  that  are  in 
such  a  state  of  disrepair  or  for  other 
reasons  under  current  law  it  is  deter- 
mined must  be  sold  or  disposed  of.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  current  committee  lan- 
guage changes  Federal  law  substan- 
tially to  allow  only  for  a  one-for-one 
replacement  by  some  kind  of  sticks 
and  bricks  method,  either  new  con- 
struction, project-based  assistance  or 
the  acquisition  of  units. 

So  the  issue  before  us  is  how  do  you 
replace  those  units?  Current  commit- 
tee language  would  say  that  we  re- 
place those  units  only  with  new  con- 
struction or  with  construction  of 
actual  physical  units. 

Mr.  MoBUSoii  of  Connecticut  and  I 
have  developed  a  range  of  options  that 
would  give  local  governments  addition- 
al flexibility  in  replacing  those  units 
with  either  those  new  construction  or 
acquisition  units  or  with  section  8  cer- 
tiflcatea,  provided  those  section  8  cer- 
tlflcatea.  would  be  certified,  can  be  and 
will  be  used  for  a  period  of  15  years. 
We  do  have  In  the  amendment  scMne 
restrictions  so  that  we  would  require 
that  the  replacement  be  with  project- 
based  assistance,  if  that  Is  feasible:  we 
require  that  to  the  extent  certificates 
are  used  units  are  available  in  suffi- 
cient supply  and  adequate  supply  and 
quality  that  can  be  rented.  We  require 
a  reasonable  funding  plan  be  included; 
we  require  that  the  same  number  of 
individuals  and  families  to  be  served  as 
had  been  served,  at  least.  And  I  would 
note  that  there  are  usually  many  more 
famillea  served  because  we  are  often 
replacing  vacant  units.  And  we  would 
require  that  each  tenant  would  be  paid 
and  that  no  unit  would  be  disposed  of 
untfl  the  tenants  of  that  unit  have  al- 
ready been  relocated  in  safe,  decent, 
sanitary  housing. 


Now  this  is  an  issue  that  no  one 
r«ally  Ukec  to  discuss.  We  like  to.  in 
Congreas  anyway,  pretend  that  it  is 
not  a  problem.  But  there  are  thou- 
sands, tens  of  thousands  of  public 
hfflM*"g  units  throughout  this  country 
in  fact  that  are  sitting  vacant  and 
complete  unused  and  in  disrepair  be- 
cause Congress  has  not  provided  a 
range  of  options  for  the  replacement 
of  them.  This  would  provide  for  that 
replacement.  It  is  supported  by  Mr. 
if  osaisoH  of  Connecticut.  _         ^.    ^ 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.    Chairman,    will    the    gentleman 

^Slr^  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Mobsi- 

soul 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment  which  the  gentleman 
has  offered.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  cooperation  in  putting 
together  what  I  think  is  a  vmA  com- 
promise of  competing  concerns,  a  con- 
cern that  when  there  are  public  hous- 
ing units  that  need  to  be  replaced, 
they  be  replaced  with  real  live  units  in 
which  families  can  be  accommodated, 
at  the  same  time  understanding  that 
traditional  public  housing  units  and 
other  project-based  subsidies  may  not 
always  woi^  In  every  circumstance  and 
that  there  are  Instances  In  which  sec- 
tion 8  certificates  can  also  be  used,  but 
that  when  they  are  used  they  are  used 
when  project-based  facilities  are  not 
available  and  when  the  section  8  cer- 
tificates will  be  used  for  units  that  ac- 
tually exist  and  will  not  be  given  out 
merely  to  be  recycled  by  the  Individ- 
uals who  have  them,  unable  to  find 
units.  I  think  this  amendment  takes 
care  of  legitimate  concerns  both  for 
flexibility  and  for  real  replacement 
units  that  actually  exist  in  the  world 
and  I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
hard  work  and  cooperation  with 
others  to  try  to  get  this  amendment  in 
a  form  which  we  could  all  support. 

I  would  hope  the  House  would  adopt 
%\\\a.  amendment. 

D  1620 

Mr.  BARTUETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ttimfc  the  gentleman  for  his  support, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rtoe  in  sup- 
port of  «w  Morriaon/Bartlett  amendment 

Whan  substMtdard  pubic  housing  is  demol- 
ishsd  or  sold,  the  lananis  occupying  this 
housing  obviousty  need  raplaoemant  units. 
Thto  is  the  intent  of  H.R.  4  and  I  think  tt  to 
something  we  al  agree  on. 

However,  in  csHng  tor  replaoenoent  unNs. 
H.R.  4  to  rigid  told  inftaxMe.  Under  the  current 
iMigu^o  of  the  bM.  lor  each  unit  that  to  tost,  s 
new  unit  must  be  oonstmcted  to  take  ito 
place.  But  conskudton  to  not  a»w«ys  the  ap- 
propilsla  or  most  cost-effective  way  of  provto- 
ing  a  new  unit  In  sddNton,  oonalnjctton  means 
a  toes  of  freedom  (or  the  preapecUve  tsnsrMs 
who  will  be  required  to  live  in  a  parttoutor 
housing  protect  in  a  parlicuiar  neighborhood 


I  command  Mr.  MofvusoN  and  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT  for  offering  their  amendment  to  improve 
thto  reptaoement  Iwiguaoa.  The  amendment 
wouM  tflow  graalsr  flaxUtty  to  the  sdmlnto- 
trators  of  pubic  housing  and  it  would  offer 
greater  opportunity  to  the  pubic  housing  ten- 


The  amendment  aNows  three  opitons  for 
the  reptaoement  of  pubic  housing  units:  new 
unito:  1S-ye«  sectton  8  ueitHtoatos  or  tocai 
government  proiect-based  assistsnce.  The 
amendment  tfso  specMiss  that  no  unit  shall 
be  dtapoeed  of  untl  tonanls  are  rstocslsd  in 
safe,  decent,  sanitary  and  atfordaUe  housing. 

Thto  to  a  oommonsense.  biparttoan  amend- 
ment recognizing  the  need  for  dWarent  ap- 
proaches in  providtog  housing  to  the  needy.  I 
urge  Ms  adofMon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Bir.  BartixttI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.    - 

AMKIfDMKirT  OrTKHKP  BT  MR.  BARTLETT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  K(r.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bartlxtt: 
sac   IK.  PUBUC  HOUSING  BSSlDam'  hanagb- 


Sac  31(bX4).  Beclnnlnc  on  pace  59.  line 
18,  strike  the  sentence  beglnnlns  with  the 
words  "The  contract"  ending  on  line  17  of 
pace  59. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  tmlike  the  last  one,  is  con- 
tested and  it  is  controversial,  although 
it  should  not  be. 

I.  of  course,  respect  a  great  deal  the 
members  that  placed  in  the  Rxcoro 
this  section  H.R.  4,  but  in  regard  to  this 
provision,  this  section  is  wrong  because 
the  effect  of  the  section  of  this  bill 
which  I  would  delete  would  be  to  deny 
employment  opportunities  for  tenants 
of  public  housing  when  that  public 
housing  is  turned  over  to  a  resident 
management  (^rporation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  intent  of  this 
amendment  is  to  strike  that  section  of 
the  bill  which  Imposes  collective-bar- 
gaining agreements  on  a  resident  man- 
agement corporation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill,  H.R.  4.  is 
drafted  to  provide  for  tenant  manage- 
ment corporations,  which  would  be  new 
corporations  and  new  entitites  that  are 
formed  by  residents  of  public  housing 
in  order  to  manage  their  own  public 
housing  complexes,  elected  their  own 
board  of  directors,  enter  Into  their  own 
contracts  with  public  housing  authori- 
ties, hire  their  own  personnel,  provide 
their  own  maintenance,  and  In  effect 
replace  the  public  housing  authority 
with  management  by  people  who  live 
there.  That  is  the  way  it  should  be. 
That  Is  fair,  and  It  is  a  step  forward. 

Unfortunately,  the  language  In  H.R. 
4  also  contains  a  catch-22  which  would 
Impose  on  those  resident  management 
corporations,  the  tenants  themselves, 
collective-bargaining  agreements  that 
had  been  previously  agreed  to  by  the 
old  public  housing  authority  and  their 
own  labor  coimdls.  These  tenant  man- 
agement corporations  had  not  entered 
into    an    collective-bargaining    agree- 


ments. They  had  not  made  any  kind  of 
agreements,  and  they  want  to  be  per- 
mitted the  right  to  hire  their  own  per- 
sonnel for  service  and  maintenance, 
and  perform  all  other  forms  of  oper- 
ations of  public  housing. 

The  way  the  section  of  the  bill  does 
apply  to  collective  bargaining  is  It 
would  say  that  in  all  cases  tenant  man- 
agement is  regarded  as  what  is  called  in 
the  law  contracting  out  of  services.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  not  contracting  out  of 
services,  it  is  contracting  In.  It  Is  allow- 
ing the  tenants  of  a  public  housing 
complex  to  manage  their  own  (xnnplex 
and,  therefore,  to  hire  their  own  ten- 
ants who  live  there,  so  they  can  get 
those  jobs  and  do  that  work,  do  a  better 
job,  do  more  of  their  own  work  to  pro- 
vide for  a  t>etter  living  and  to  provide 
employment  opportunities  for  their 
own  tenants. 

The  result  of  H.R.  4.  the  way  It  is 
drafted,  with  the  contracting  out  of 
services,  is  the  bottom  line.  It  would  in 
effect  prohibit  a  tenant  management 
operation  from  employing  Its  own  ten- 
ants because  of  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement  that  they  had  not  entered 
Into,  that  someone  else  had  entered 
into.  It  would  also  Impose  restrictions 
such  as  craft  specialty  rules  on  tenants 
who  are  residents  of  public  housing, 
who  had  previously  been  unable  to  get 
jobs  and  that  the  new  tenant  manage- 
ment wants  to  hire. 

Just  last  week  I  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  contact  various  tenant 
management  associations  arotmd  the 
country.  They  contacted  four  of  them. 
Of  those  four,  three  of  them  demon- 
strated that  with  a  contracting  out  con- 
cept for  services,  they  would  have  been 
imable  to  hire  their  own  tenants.  That 
is  three  out  of  four  that  would  have 
been  denied. 

There  are  some  clear  examples.  As 
one  example,  the  tenants  wanted  to 
organize  a  Saturday  morning  cleanup 
of  the  trash  on  the  grounds  around 
their  project,  and  they  would  be  In 
many  cases  prohibited  from  doing  so  if 
there  had  been  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement  that  said  a  particular  group 
had  exclusive  rights  to  collect  that 
trash. 

As  another  example,  if  an  unem- 
ployed plumber  who  lived  in  public 
housing  wanted  to  volunteer  part  of 
his  time  or  wanted  to  go  to  work  for 
the  tenant  management  group  at  his 
wages,  he  would  be  prohibited  from 
doing  so  if  his  services  were  interpret- 
ed as  a  contracting  out  of  services  and. 
therefore,  subject  to  the  collecUve-bar- 
gaining  agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  HR.  4  can  woi^ 
Tenant  management  wlU  worit  if  we 
let  it  work.  But  a  new  ingredient  of 
tenant  management  is  tenant  employ- 
ment, to  give  public  housing  teosntc 
the  opportunity  to  get  a  Job.  to  go  to 
worti  at  their  own  location,  at  their 
own  public  housing  complex,  and  to 
work  their  way  out  of  that  complex. 
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'tenant 
that  ia 
out  of  amtoa,  own 
tt  ia  notk  own  though  wa  oan 
look  at  tt  and  ttataA  of  tt  aa  a  taehnleal 
ttaa  bottom  Itea  la  that  there  are 
to  be  thouaandi  of  tenanta 
thla  euuutry  who  other- 
I  would  be  aUe  to  set  a  Job  at  thetr 
[  project,  to  set  that 
Job  and  be  hired  bgr  thair  neltfabon  or 
by  the  tanaafc  manacanMnt  oouneO.  to 
■at  that  Job  and  be  able  to  provide 
leaa  at  lower  eoat,  and  to 
amployBMnt  opportunttiee 
tothaeetenaala. 

ICr.  riialiiiiaii.  if  Memben  are  In 
taw  of  tenant  manasement.  if  they 
tn  favor  o<  low-^neooie  indlirkluala 
:  able  to  to  to  work,  if  they  are  in 
fftvor  of  publle  houatnc  tenanta  having 
the  aame  opportunltjr  to  go  to  work  aa 
anybody  elee.  they  will  vote  for  thle 


Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connectleut. 
I  move  to  strike  the 
of  worda,  and  I  rlae 
In  oppoeltinn  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chalman.  thla  amendment  haa 
of  the  meet  Inaocurmtely 
in  the  debate  on  thla 
entire  tam.  tn  the  aubconunlttee.  tn  the 
fuU  conmlttee.  and  now  again  on  the 
floor. 

FInt  and  foramoat,  the  language 
whIA  t*»«*  gentleman's  amendment 
aeeka  to  strike  out  of  the  bill  was  a 
Vmxi  of  Hit.  1.  It  was  passed  on  the 
floor  of  thla  Bouae.  and  it  was  aooept- 
ad  by  the  author  of  the  tenant  man- 
aeetlan  of  HJL  1.  the  gentle- 
trom  the  Diatrlet  of  Columbia 
(Mr.  FaownoT].  It  was  supported  by 
that  gentleman  in  the  oonslderatlans 
of  this  bai  In  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee and  In  the  full  Banking  Oommlt- 
tee. 

This  amendment  doea  not  do  what  It 
purporta  to  do.  which  la  to  protect  the 
righta  of  tenants  In  the  management 
of  tenant  management  oorporatians. 
Thoae  righta  are  fully  preserved  under 
HJt.  4.  What  this  language  that  the 
gentleman  seeks  to  strike  out  has  to 
do  with  la  the  rliAita  of  public  housing 
emidoyeeB  with  respect  to  the  exlsf-lng 
public  hwiaing  corporation  and  its  col- 
leettve-bargalnlng  agreement.  What 
this  language  doea.  the  language  In 
HJt.  4  that  the  gentleman  would 
strike  out.  la  to  enaure  that  the  rights 
of  those  employees,  the  wristhig  em- 
ployees, be  natwuUid  In  the  process 
that  Is  permitted  under  this  bfll  of 
contracting  for  the  management  of 
part  of  the  public  housing  project  by  a 
tenant  management  organisation. 
That  tenant  management  organlaatloo 
win  be  fully  empowered  to  make  Its 
own  decisions  about  employment.  It 
win  be  fully  empowered  to  enter  Into  a 
eoDectlve-bargalnlng  agreement  If  its 
employees  organlae  and  to  hire  ten- 
ants or  others  as  It  sees  fit.  But  In 
the  agreement  between  the 


imblle  houaing  authority  and  the 
tenant  management  corporation,  the 
publle  houaing  authority  may  have  a 
iweeilslim  collective-bargaining  obU- 
gatkm.  and  under  that  coUeetlve-bar- 
g^ftwtwg  agreement  It  may  have  en- 
tered Into  certain  procedural  or  sub- 
stantive requirements  with  respect  to 
eontraeting  out. 

What  this  language  says  Is  very 
simple,  llioae  rulea  about  contracting 
out  have  to  be  applied  In  thla  proeeas. 
which  Is  the  contracting  out  of  man- 
agement aankiea  for  part  of  the  public 
houaing  project,  the  part  that  Is  going 
to  tenant  management. 

The  people  from  HUD  who  respond- 
ed to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  do 
not  know  what  they  are  talking  about 
tn  their  letter.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
general  oounael  of  HUD  would  write  a 
letter  that  is  as  confused  on  the  law  of 
oolleettve-bargalning  agreements  as 
that  Is.  The  fact  Is  that  this  language 
that  exists  in  HJt  4  does  only  a  very 
narrow  thing,  preeerving  existing  ool- 
leetlve-bargalning  rights.  It  specifical- 
ly doee  not  say  that  the  new  entity 
wfll  be  bound  by  the  coUectlve-bar- 
g^iwtwg  agreement.  It  is  the  Intentian 
of  that  language  that  that  not  be  the 
eaae.  and  It  Is  not  written  In  any  way 
to  make  It  the  ease.  The  tenant  man- 
agement organisation  wlU  be  fully  free 
to  set  Its  own  terms  and  conditions. 
Just  as  a  private  management  comj)*- 
ny  would  be  If  It  came  In  and  received, 
as  Is  often  the  case,  a  management 
contract  with  the  public  housing  au- 
thority. But  ss  the  same  analogy  to 
that  situation,  when  the  public  hous- 
ing entity  makes  an  agreement  to  shift 
managements  for  part  or  all  of  the 
public  housing  to  a  tenant  manage- 
ment corporation.  It  must  do  that  tn 
conjunction  with  its  own  collectlve- 
bargiJnlng  agreement  requirements 
with  respect  to  contracting  out.  It  Is  a 
very  narrow  point. 

But  to  undercut  It  Is  to  undercut  ex- 
isting collective-bargaining  rights  of 
existing  employees.  It  raises  constitu- 
tional questions  of  Impairment  of  con- 
tract rl^ta.  and  It  ralaes.  even  more 
seriously,  policy  questions.  In  pursuit 
of  one  notde  and  apiHX>prlate  goal, 
tenant  management,  we  should  not 
undercut  existing  rights  of  employees 
who  have  entered  into  valid  oc^ectlve- 
bargaintng  agreements.  They  both  can 
be  balanced.  They  are  balanced  by  this 
language.  This  language  was  carefully 
choeen  so  as  not  to  «»*«p''«*  any  new 
rights  or  restrictions  on  the  tenants 
but  to  preaerve  the  rights  that  already 
exist  for  the  employees.  To  do  other- 
wise Is  to  create  a  lot  of  problems  that 
do  not  need  to  be  there  and  that  wUl 
not  be  there  If  this  language  Is  pre- 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  House  will 
reject  this  amendment.  I  believe  this 
amendment  has  been  characterlaed  as 
something  It  is  not.  It  Is  not  in  promo- 
tion of  smooth  sailing  for  the  tenant 


management  change.  In  fact.  It  wOl 
Just  lead  to  litigation.  It  wfll  lead  to 
strikes.  It  will  lead  to  afl  Unds  of  prob- 
lems that  are  solved  by  the  language 
that  Is  In  HJL  4. 

lir.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  Houae  wtU 
leave  wen  enough  alone,  leave  the  lan- 
guage In  HJl.  4.  and  reject  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  BAnLBTT]  to  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act. 

The  previous  speaker  said  that  this 
amendment  does  not  do  what  tt  pur- 
ports to  do.  but  I  think  it  does  exactly 
what  It  purports  to  do.  It  has  been 
made  very  clear  by  the  two  previous 
speakers  that  tt  doea  that. 

This  amendment  would  strike  sec- 
tion 32S  of  HJl.  4  that  Imposes  ooUeo- 
tive  bargaining  restricttons  on  resident 
management  contracts. 

Resident  management  In  public 
houaing  has  four  major  purposes:  im- 
provemmt  of  maintenance,  training 
and  ouployment  of  residents,  the  ex- 
perimentation and  Improvement  of 
management  techniques,  and.  lastly 
but  perhaps  most  InuxHtantly,  the  cre- 
ation of  pride.  Independence,  and  self- 
management  tn  the  hotislng  communl- 
ty.  Subjecting  new  resident-managed 
corporations  to  contracting  out  prohi- 
bitions In  existing  union  agreements 
would  Interfere  with  aU  of  these  objec- 
tives. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
BAansTT]  has  pointed  out,  this  really 
Is  what  we  are  talking  about,  contract- 
ing in  and  allowing  them  to  do  It 
themselves.  These  restrictions  are 
going  to  prohibit  residait  manage- 
ment corporations  from  hiring  low- 
Income,  hardcore  unemployed  tnner- 
dty  realdents  to  perform  onslte  main- 
tenance In  their  own  projects. 

One  only  needs  to  look  at  the  tre- 
mendous suoceas  that  these  new  resi- 
dent-managed corporations  have  had 
to  realise  how  harmful  these  kinds  of 
restrictions  would  be.  Public  housing 
management  groups  have  historically 
maintained  a  doae  partnership  with 
local  labor  councils.  In  fact,  there  is 
no— I  will  repeat,  no— existing  work 
force  that  has  ever  been  displaced,  as  I 
understand  It,  by  tenant  management. 
Rather,  thousands  of  new  Jobs  have 
been  created  through  theoe  develop- 
ment projects. 

I  think  this  provision  as  It  now 
stands  in  HJl.  4  Is  anttpoor.  It  Is  antl- 
mtnority,  and  It  only  hurts  those 
people  that  this  leglslatton  needs  to 
help  the  most. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  vote  yes  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLCTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wfll 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texaa^^ 

Mr.  BARTLBTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  do  think  we  need  to  know  the 
facta.  The  fact  is  that  there  are  no 
oonstitutlinial  rights  that  are  being  ab- 
rogated by  my  amendment.  My 
amendment-would  strike  a  provision  of 
the  bfll  that  I  think  would  abrogate 
the  right  of  a  person  to  a  Job. 

The  bin  as  it  Is  currently  stated  on 
page  59  gives  public  housing  authori- 
ties and  tenant  management  groups 
the  authority.  In  the  words  of  the  bfll. 
that  they  may  enter  Into  a  contract 
with  specific  terms  governing  manage- 
ment personnel  and  access  to  public 
hoiidng  records,  submission  and  ad- 
herence to  budgets,  tenant  selections, 
and  other  things.  But  only  In  one  case 
would  we  tn  Federal  law  teU  the  ten- 
ants what  they  have  to  abide  by,  and 
that  Is  the  language  that  I  would  be 
striking.  It  Is  In  the  last  sentence  of 
the  section,  and  I  will  read  It: 

"The  contract,"  It  says  In  the  bill, 
"shall  be  treated  as  a  contracting  out 
of  services  and  shall  be  subject  to  any 
provtaton  of  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  regarding  contracting  out 
•  •  •  •• 

The  fact  Is  that  that  imposes,  al- 
thotigh  not  with  reference  to  all  of  the 
coUectlve  bargaining  agreements,  it 
<mpn«»«  anything  that  would  be  cov- 
ered in  a  contracting  out  of  services  in 
a  coUectlve  bargaining  agreement.  It 
Imposes  that  portion  of  the  coUectlve 
bargaining  agreement  on  people  that 
did  not  agree  to  it,  on  new  managers, 
on  the  tenants  of  pubUc  housing  that 
are  trying  to  work  and  to  save  and  to 
build  their  own  housing  and  to  hire 
their  own  tenants. 

The  effect  of  it,  as  the  bottom  line. 
Is  that  If  this  were  adopted  and  if  the 
Bartlett  amendment  Is  not  adopted, 
then  the  tenant  management  would 
work,  but  it  wlU  not  woric  as  well,  and 
every  tenant  management  may  Just  as 
weU  hang  a  sign  in  their  office  saying, 
"tenants  need  not  apply  for  a  Job."  be- 
cause they  are  covered  by  something 
caUed  a  contracting  out  of  services  as 
contained  in  a  coUectlve  bargaining 
agreement.  That  sign  would  have  to  be 
tn  the  window,  and  It  would  say,  "ten- 
ants need  not  apply  for  a  Job  at  this 
location." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  support  of 
this  amendment  to  give  tenants  the 
ability  to  apply  for  work  tn  their  own 
housing  complexes. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  made 
the  statement  that  under  the  language 
in  the  bin  certain  things  would  neces- 
sarily occur. 
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I  do  not  understand  how  the  gentle- 
man can  make  that  statement,  because 
in  fact,  contrary  to  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  Just  said,  this  lan- 
guage does  not  v?ply  to  the  Tenant 
Management  Corporation.  It  binds 
only  the  Housing  Authority. 

More  than  that,  the  gentleman  said 
that  there  is  nothing  else  in  this  lan- 
guage which  binds  the  tenants  to  do 
anything.  In  fact,  the  tenants  are 
bound  by  aU  of  the  regulations  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  toiants,  aU  of 
those,  which  may  be  different  from 
the  Interests  of  the  Tenant  Bianage- 
ment  Corporation  as  a  whole.  AU  of 
those  are  preserved  under  this.  In  fact, 
the  Tenant  Management  Corporation 
Is  a  corporation,  functions  as  a  manag- 
er, and  has  to  abide  by  certain  rules.  It 
must  abide  by  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  and  other  provisions  with 
respect  to  Its  employees.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  provision  which  re- 
quires them  to  hire  anyone.  They  are 
not  required  to  make  any  particular 
hiring  decisions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kolbx 
was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.)        

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  is  a  dispute  over  some  details  In 
the  legislation,  but  I  think  it  has  a  se- 
rious and  very  negative  effect  on  the 
rights  of  tenants  to  get  a  Job. 

I  respect  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut a  geat  deal,  but  the  language 
of  the  biU  which  I  would  strike  Is  very 
clear.  It  stales:  "The  contract  shaU  be 
treated  as  the  contracting  out  of  serv- 
ices." 

This  is  a  contract  between  the 
tenant  managers  and  the  PubUc  Hous- 
ing Authority,  and  It  says:  "and  shaU 
be  subject  to  any  provision  of  a  coUec- 
tlve bargahdng  agreement  regarding 
contracting  out." 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  it  is  not  a  con- 
tracting out  of  services.  It  should  not 
be  characterized  as  such.  The  tenant 
management  organization  has  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  PubUc  Hous- 
ing Authority  to  become  new  manag- 
ers and  they  ought  to  be  able  to  adopt 
their  new  coUectlve  bargaining  agree- 
ments without  regard  to  another  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  that  had 
been  negotiated  and  agreed  to  by  the 
predecessors.  It  Is  a  clear  case  that 
with  relation  to  contracting  out  agree- 
ments In  coUectlve  bargaining,  if  this 
biU  were  adopted  in  its  present  form, 
if  the  Bartlett  amendment  were  not 
accepted,  then  aU  contracting  out  of 
services  provisions  in  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining agreements  aU  over  this  coun- 
try would  in  fact  be  imposed  on  the 


tenants  of  public  housing  and  thoae 
tenants  would  therefore  not  be  aUe  to 
get  a  Job  in  their  own  houaing  com- 
plex. It  is  as  straightforward  as  that, 
and  I  thank  the  gentlonan  tot  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  pending  amendment.  I  want  to  say 
that  the  gentlonan  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  M(»Bi80ii]  has  very  accurately 
and  very  professtonally  stated  the 
case.  He  Is  an  exceUent  attorney,  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  language  tn 
this  bUL  I  want  to  state  categorically 
that  he  has  been  very  determinedly 
misinterpreted,  almost  In  a  deceptive 
way,  by  the  presentation  made  by  the 
supporters  of  this  amendment. 

Rather  than  being  an  imposition  on 
the  workers  of  a  public  housing 
project  of  any  kind  of  coUectlve  bar- 
gahiing  agreement,  which  Inriden tally 
is  a  process  that  has  been  recognised 
in  American  society  for  a  htmdred 
years,  it  goes  the  other  way  around.  It 
Is  a  labor  union  busting  amendmmt.  It 
is  a  labor  baiting  language  ammd- 
ment  Simply  put.  that  is  aU  tt 
amounts  to.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
compelling  coUectlve  bargaining  agree- 
ments. It  has  everything  to  do  with 
protecting  those  agreements  that  have 
been  entered  into  by  those  housing  au- 
thorities that  have  done  so  prior  to 
the  recognition  of  any  tenant  manage- 
ment contract  or  association. 

So  simply  put,  aU  I  can  teU  you  is 
that  I  cannot  add  to  the  fine  legal  ar- 
guments of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  MoBusoHl,  which  are 
very  accurate,  very  truthful,  by  Just 
saying  that  this  is  a  labor  baiting 
amendment  that  has  no  place  in  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

BCr.  GONZALEZ.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  BCr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  Just  want  to  point  out  that  I  think 
this  does  have  an  effect  in  terms  of 
breaking  those  contracts  where  con- 
tracts exist  between  workers  and  the 
PHA's.  and  the  city  government,  in 
terms  of  maintaining  public  housing. 
That  Is  a  given  fact,  but  the  fact  is  I 
think  we  have  to  ask  ourselves,  what  is 
at  the  root  of  this  amendment?  What 
are  the  safeguards?  Are  the  only  safe- 
guards in  this  type  of  contract  for  the 
worker,  for  the  union  monber.  for  in- 
stance? No,  that  is  not  the  case.  Of 
coiu-se,  there  are  those  safeguards,  and 
that  is  important,  that  is  a  given  fact; 
but  they  are  safeguards  tn  terms  of 
proper  spending,  accountabiUty  in 
terms  of  how  that  money  is  utilised  in 
the  system. 

You  know,  there  are  too  few  dollars 
going  into  modernization.  There  are 
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too  few  doDan  for  opwtlnt  rabaldlM 
to  raiMtr  thaae  untta.  We  have  i»hiinl>- 
tom  problema.  We  have  deetrieal  prob- 
taoaa.  We  bare  oarpantry  moblema 
that  need  to  be  adftvaMd.  Are  the  ten- 
anta  that  are  Itvtnc  in  tt***^'*^  houa- 
inc  are  they  the  ikllled  mechanlra 
that  «■"  take  od  theee  taaka  of  doinc 
the  eleetrtoal  rewMnc  of  a  multleom- 
ploc  houatnc  unit?  Are  they  the  cl»- 
riaia  that  will  hanc  out  there  and  mit 
a  pleoe  otf  ilaai  Into  a  wlndowf 

I  think  on  Ita  faoe  It  la  oinrloua  that 
they  oannot  do  thaL  It  la  obvloua  that 
theee  vaitoua  tenant  manacement 
groupa  that  have  the  tcnanta  In  the 
unit  would  have  a  conflict  of  Intereat 
of  no  onall  tanportanoe  In  tenni  of 
thlalBNe. 

What  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tesaa  propoaea  to  do  la  to 
Just  run  roughahod  over  theee  aaf  e- 
guardi  In  tems  of  how  this  money  Is 
spent,  so  that  we  get  a  dollar's  worth 
of  benefit  from  the  dollars  that  we  put 
In.  In  terms  of  operating  subsidies  or 
rehabllltatlan  or  modemlattlon  funds 
that  we  put  in. 

Obviously.  If  the  tenants  want  to 
come  up  to  the  same  standards.  If  they 
want  to  have  the  tradeamen  and  the 
other  skills  that  are  neoeaaary  to  make 
sure  that  the  dollars  are  properly 
spent,  the  accounting  standarda.  they 
should  therefore  have  the  opportuni- 
ty. We  should  not  write  some  sort  of 
Insider  deal  here  where  they  are  the 
only  clientele  and  that  they  have  their 
trlenda  paaalng  back  contracts  to  them 
for  work  that  la  either  shoddily  done 
or  never  done.  We  have  to  have  re- 
course. Tou  have  to  give  the  public 
housing  authorities  and  you  have  to 
w^mtnt^tn  ^th  thc  pubUc  housIng  au- 
thorttlea  the  ability  to  be  reaponslble 
for  the  dollars  that  are  spent.  It  Is  Just 
that  simple. 

I  think  that  reaaonably,  within  the 
text  of  the  committee  bill,  it  tries  to 
accomplish  that  It  tries  to  meet  the 
gentleman's  objective  halfway.  The 
gentleman  wants  to  throw  out  the  one 
base  that  would  assure  most  of  us  the 
security  that  this  tenant  management 
contracting  out  would  actually  work; 
but  we  have  to  have  some  standards. 
We  cannot  walk  away  from  them. 

In  other  worda.  it  la  Important  to 
both  theee  groupa. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  OomA- 
LB  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  It  is  obvious  on  Its  faoe.  I  know 
that  the  Intent  la  good,  but  I  think  the 
conaequenoe  Is  devastating  in  terms  of 
how  the  money  gets  used.  This  amend- 
ment deaervea  to  be  defeated  so  that 
we  can  effectively  and  efficiently  use 
the  dollars  that  we  are  putting  in.  too 
scarce  dollars.  I  might  add.  for  Public 


Housing  rehabilitatloo  and  for  malnte- 


Mr.  BARTLBTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OONZAIJEZ.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLKTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Texaa  for  yielding. 

I  have  to  aay,  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minneaota  made  the  case 
for  this  amendment  to  strike  contract- 
ing out  very,  very  well,  because  in  fact 
if  you  disagree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Minneaota  and  believe  that  the 
tenants  of  public  housing  are  workers, 
too,  and  want  to  be  able  to  do  work 
and  get  a  paycheck  and  provide 
plumbing  and  electrical  services  and 
that  many  are  able  to  do  so.  and  if  you 
believe  that  they  have,  as  the  gentle- 
man indicated,  would  continue  to  be 
excluded  from  those  Jobs,  then  you 
will  vote  to  strike  this. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Bartlett  amendment  I  think  I  can 
answer  the  concerns  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  by  recounting 
the  experience  we  already  have,  the 
information  that  la  already  in  the 
bank,  on  tenant  management  You 
know  I  have  been  to  many  of  the 
projects  and  I  have  seen  the  successes 
and  I  have  seen  the  Joy,  where  I  ex- 
pected to  find  grief.  Tenant  manage- 
ment is  a  miracle  of  the  human  virit 
It  is  that  miracle  because  people  who 
had  at  an  earlier  time  been  the  victims 
of  poor  housing  in  urban  ghettos,  with 
abaentee  owners,  had  found  a  new 
hope  in  Oovemment-provlded  hous- 
ing, where  they  moved  In  with  a  great 
deal  of  anticipation  for  their  comfort 
safety  and  security.  Then  they 
watched  as  the  new  than  landlord,  the 
Federal  Government  with  its  abaentee 
ownership  with  relatively  indifferent 
agenta  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  management  failed  to  perform 
maintenance  and  repairs  and  to  ad- 
minister the  properties.  They  once 
again  found  themselves  in  what  many 
of  the  tenants  will  tell  you  was  a 
Jimgle. 

Then  after  having  the  experience  of 
seeing  their  government  dream  homes 
fall  apart  around  them,  seeing  the  va- 
cancy rates  go  up,  seeing  the  rats  and 
the  drug  pushers  move  back  in.  seeing 
the  teenage  pregnancy  ratea  go  up  and 
the  literacy  rates  go  down  and  watch- 
ing their  youngsters  drop  out  of  high 
school,  the  tenant  numagers  have 
taken  the  Job  on  for  themselves  pre- 
cisely because  they  Imew  they  could 
do  l)etter  for  themaelvea. 

I  would  like  to  quote  something  that 
I  quoted  In  the  debate  last  year.  This 
Is  Klml  Gray  talking  about  her  experi- 
ence at  Kenllworth.  where  she  said: 

One  major  result  trota  tenant  manase- 
mcnt  was  the  return  of  fathers  who  had  left 


tbalr  liwma  ao  their  famntea  could  reoelTe 
welfare  pajmanta.  Tbosa  fatbera  oasM 
home,  ahe  aaja.  and  we  found  In  our  mldat 
plumbeta,  oaipMitaca,  patntan  and  peoitle 
with  the  *1I1  to  fix  up  for  tbamselvea. 

That  was  Klml  Gray. 

Klml  Gray  and  I  have  talked  about 
thia  bill  exteiMlvely,  as  weU  as  Bertha 
Gilkey,  Bob  Woodaon.  and  other 
people  in  the  tenant  management 
movement. 

I  would  like  to  quote  Klml  Gray's  re- 
action to  this  provision  that  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
seeks  to  strike  on  her  behalf.  Klml 
says: 

The  ooUeetlve  bargainlnc  provlatao  In 
HJt  4  would  deatrojr  the  efforts  of  public 
boualnc  tenant  ociantittopa  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  Ufe  by  Imposlns  oollecthre  bar- 
gmtnttif  leatilctloui  on  all  reaident  manace- 
ment oontracta. 

Bertha  Gilkey  says: 

Subjectlnc  our  reaident  manacement  eon- 
tract  to  provlaloaB  of  >Ttat.lnc  ooUecUve  bax- 
yaiwiwy  agreementa  and  other  labor  union 
reatrletiona  would  be  a  blatant  Intrualon 
upon  our  rlsbta  to  exist  aa  a  fiet  itaikUm 
nonprofit  corporation. 

Let  me  tell  yoxi.  Mr.  Chairman, 
tenant  management  works  for  one 
reaaon  and  one  reason  alone.  The  ten- 
ants do  the  work  for  themselves,  and 
because  they  do  that  work  for  them- 
selves, they  care  about  the  restilts  and 
they  protect  the  results.  They  have 
the  ability. 

The  Morrison  provision,  unfortu- 
nately, puts  one  group  of  constituents 
in  a  poeition  where  they  would  be  in 
opposition  to  another,  constituency 
groups  that  are  traditionally  allies.  It 
is  not  a  neceasary  thing  to  do.  It  is  not 
a  productive  thing  to  do  and  it  is  a 
killer  provision. 

If  you  want  to  deny  tenants  in 
public  housing  units  the  right  to 
manage  their  own  property,  to  manage 
their  own  lives  vote  "no"  on  Bartlett 
If  you  want  to  grant  them  that  right 
which  is  only  what  we  ask  for  our- 
selves, vote  "yes"  on  Bartlett. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Blr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  listened  to  the 
debate,  and  I  gather  that  what  we 
have  is  a  choice:  We  have  a  choice  be- 
tween the  big-labor  agenda  for  this 
Congress,  or  helping  the  poor.  The 
other  side,  it  seems  to  me,  has  made 
quite  clear  that  their  highest  priority 
is  to  see  to  it  that  big  labor's  agenda  is 
followed  very,  very  carefully  on  this 
floor,  and  that  the  idea  of  dignity  and 
Jobs  for  poor  people  must  take  second 
place  to  that  big-latwr  agenda. 

I  think  that  It  is  time  we  as  a  Con- 
gress spend  our  time  thinking  first 
about  the  little  guy;  that  we  ought  to 
let  the  big  labor  bosses  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  let  us  spend  a  little 
time  on  this  floor  helping  those  who 


want  to  help  themselves,  but  whom 
this  bill  with  its  present  language 
would  keep  frtun  doing  so. 

That  is  our  real  choice  here.  Is  it  big 
labor,  or  help  the  poor? 

I  think  that  what  we  ought  to  do  is 
vote  for  the  Bartlett  amendment  and 
help  the  poor  help  themselves. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  I  think  that  it  is  inap- 
propriate to  characterise  this  as  being 
some  sort  of  contest  between  simply 
labor  union  woikers  and  the  poor 
people.  That  is  not  the  truth,  that  is 
not  accurate.  In  fact,  I  think  that 
labor  as  far  as  I  Imow  has  done  a  hel- 
luva good  Job  to  make  a  lot  of  people 
who  were  poor  people  self-sufficient 
workers  and  leas  poor. 

I  believe  that  that  is  Indeed  the  case. 
What  is  being  propoaed  here  as  being 
traded  off  as  making  labor  the  enemy 
of  the  workers  is  far  from  the  case.  In 
fact  they  have  done  more  for  workers 
I  think  than  a  lot  of  other  groupa  in 
this  NatioiL  I  think  they  frankly  are 
the  fair  treatment  for  wooers  is  the 
manifestation  of  what  is  essentially 
the  American  dream. 

The  fact  is  that  this  amendment  is 
an  Insider  amendment.  What  this 
amendment  says  is  that  tenant  man- 
agement groups  can  make  their  own 
sweetheart  deal  with  their  fellow  ten- 
ants. I  tell  you  the  truth,  the  fact  is 
that  most  tenants,  if  they  have  the 
tyi>e8  of  skills  that  are  required  or 
that  are  imagined  here,  would  not  be 
tenants  in  low-income  public  housing. 
In  fact,  most  people  who  live  in  this 
type  of  housing  earn  leas  than  SO  per- 
cent of  the  average  median  Income. 
We  all  know,  for  instance,  that  most 
people  working  in  these  trades  do  not 
earn  that  Idnd  of  income. 

I  think  Just  on  its  face,  whatever  the 
good  intentions  of  the  sponsor  of  this 
measure,  we  have  to  recognize  this 
type  of  limitation.  What  it  is  inviting 
is  a  lot  of  sweetheart  deals  here  be- 
tween the  tenants  and  the  teiumt 
management  group.  I  think  that  it 
really  does  a  disservice  for  tenant 
management  by  <tMi«t.ing  on  this,  be- 
cause the  probability  of  those  types  of 
problems  is  very  great. 

I  have  seen  tenant  management  first 
hand.  I  have  seen  good  tenant  man- 
agement and  I  have  seen  bad  tenant 
management,  with  the  best  of  condi- 
tions and  the  best  of  buildings.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  these  amend- 
ments are  not  addressing  that  They 
are  not  going  to  sink  or  swim  on  that 
particular  basis.  The  fact  is  that  the 
problems  that  they  are  talking  about 
that  exist  here  in  terms  of  welfare,  in 
terms  of  head  of  household,  a  male 
head  of  household  coming  back  into 
the  household  should  be  addressed 
through   the   w^are   system   as   op- 


posed to  the  housing  assistance  pro- 
grams that  we  have  before  us. 

There  is  going  to  be  an  opportunity 
in  the  weelcs  ahead,  as  I  understand  it. 
to  address  that  phenomena.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  how  many  get  up 
then  and  talk  about  having  a  family 
unit  kept  together  under  thoae  circum- 
stances when  we  are  providing  welfare 
payments  where  both  spouses  reside  in 
the  household.  That  is  I  would  guess 
the  time  to  address  that  matter,  be- 
cause under  the  present  path  that  is 
being  followed,  I  might  say.  by  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
they  are  disavowing  or  pushing  back 
the  opportunity  of  keeping  families  to- 
gether and  having  both  parents  in  the 
household  and  still  being  able  to  re- 
ceive that  type  of  aslstance  benefit. 

So  the  fact  of  the  matter  \b  that  this 
is  the  way  the  policy  looks  from  my 
perspective.  I  think  that  we  want  to 
eliminate  these  insider  sweetheart 
contracts.  I  think  that  we  want  to 
Iceep  the  same  contract  standards  in 
place  so  that  we  are  sure  that  we  get  a 
dollar's  worth  of  benefit  for  the  public 
dollars  that  we  are  spending. 

This  is  an  amendment  that  cuts  into 
the  taxpayer's  opportunity  to  get  the 
dollar's  worth  of  benefit  for  the  dol- 
lars spent,  and  those  dollars  are 
harder  to  come  by,  as  my  colleague 
knows.  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  fundamen- 
tal disagreement  about  the  nature  of 
people  who  live  in  public  housing.  I 
think  that  they  are  good  people.  I 
think  that  they  want  to  work.  I  think 
that  they  want  to  get  a  Job  and  they 
want  a  chance.  Many  of  them  can 
work  and  have  skills.  The  ones  who  do 
not  have  precise  skills  want  to  obtain 
those  skills. 

It  is  the  bill  in  its  present  form  by 
imposing  existing  collective  liargalning 
agreements  that  would  deny  them  the 
chance  for  those  skills.  Those  tenants 
do  want  to  woik. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  the  fact  is  that  I  do  not 
deny— I  support  Job-training  pro- 
grams—what training  program  is  in 
here  to  help  these  people  so  that  they 
can  perform  useful  taslu  in  terms  of 
public  housing?  **«<wtm<Titny  multlunlt 
apartment  buildings  is  not  necessarily 
the  place  that  you  begin  to  learn  how 
to  be  a  master  electrician,  under  those 
circumstances. 

I  can  stand  here  and  I  can  say  that 
the  labor  unions  that  I  am  familiar 
with  in  my  community  and  through- 
out this  country  have  provided  the  (q>- 
portunlty  in  terms  of  apprenticeahip 
programs  that  have  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  many  people.  We  are  saying, 
"Let's  try  to  go  through  the  system 


where  you're  going  to  acquire  such 
skills,  where  you're  going  to  get  a  Jour- 
neyman card,  rather  than  some  sort  of 
a  half-baked  type  of  training  program 
that  is  only  going  to  be  applicable  to  a 
limited  use  situation  in  which  very 
likely  we  are  not  going  to  get  the  qual- 
ity of  work  that  is  necessary  in  terms 
of  Justifying  the  expenditure  of  hard- 
paying  taxpayers'  dollars." 

That  is  what  this  is  about  I  think 
that  frankly  the  mature  of  this  amend- 
ment will  result  in  the  wasting  of  the 
limited  moderate  rehab  funds  that  we 
have  of  the  operating  subsidy  dollars 
that  we  have.  That  is  the  difference 
here.  This  is  not  necessarily  an  argu- 
ment tiTlng  to  preaerve  scmie  baOl- 
wick.  but  if  you  do  have  a  contract,  it 
would  be  aiH>ropriate  to  honor  it  you 
caimot  play  by  the  two  sets  of  rules 
that  exist  in  terms  of  contracta.  in- 
stead of  putting  something  in  blade 
and  white,  the  Bartlett  amendment 
proposes  these  conflict  of  insider  ccm- 
tracts  that  are  being  called  for  here, 
which  I  think  will  be  a  misuse  of  tax- 
payers' dollars. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Bakilbtt]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

■acoaoBs  von 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  176,  noes 
249,  not  voting  8,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  170] 
ATEB-176 


Aitdier 

Dioauanll 

KaiMi 

Anney 

Donnelly 

y«Wfip 

BmUuubi 

Doman(CA) 

Kcdbe 

Baker 

Dreler 

BaUenter 

Duncan 

Kyi 

Bartlett 

Kdwanta(OK) 

Lasamantno 

Barton 

finenon 

Lanearter 

Batanan 

BosUih 

Latta 

irrtlffinyf* 

raweu 

Laaeli(IA) 

Bemiter 

FWdi 

Lcathcno 

BtUrakli 

Ftab 

Lent 

Bllley 

OaUcsly 

Lewli(CA) 

Bossa 

Oallo 

UmfmCTLi 

Boulter 

Oekaa 

Ushtfoot 

Broanfield 

LMlWrton 

Brown  (CO) 

Otncrieh 

Lott 

Bueehner 

Ooodllnc 

L0WW7(Ca) 

Biumtaia 

OTMltaan 

Lnlaa 

Burton 

Orandy 

Uikan.DoMld 

Cidlahan 

Oreta 

Lonsren 

Carper 

Oundenon 

llaek 

Chandler 

HaU(TX) 

M»^WyMl 

Cheney 

ItmwwanmrmftnniAt  MTUWCIT 

CUnser 

Hanfn 

Martin  (n.) 

CoeU 

Hartert 

MaiUn(irr> 

Coble 

Hefley 

MjrfNJhmi 

Coleeaan  (MO) 

Benry 

MeBwen 

Cnmbert 

Berser 

MeOrath 

Coushlln 

HQer 

UtiUSaanCHCt 

Courter 

HoUoway 

Meyen 

Crals 

Bopkliw 

IfW^MJ 

Oaae 

Houshtoo 

MlIler(OH) 

DanM 

Huekaby 

MIIIer(WA) 

naiiiiwitf  yf  1 

Hunter 

MoUnarl 

Daub 

Hutto 

M>ailS*a»efy 

Dafto(n,) 

Hyde 

DeLay 

Inhofe 

MantHn(WA) 

DeWIne 

Ireland 

Myen 

fMekhvon 

Johnwai(CT) 

NMMn 

«■•«« 
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KCA) 


iom 


«MU 


Wolf 


idlD) 


r<C*) 


UCT) 


rfim 


KOB) 


KCA) 


Ow 


ifTX) 


I  (MI) 


Roftal 


KMD) 


Uovd 


p(WA) 


a  161B 
Tlie  Clerk  announced  the  f  oUowlnc 
pair 
OnthkiTOte: 
Mr.   MeCMidl—   (or,   with  Mr.   Laiand 


Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut 
dianged  hto  vote  torn  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  LUNORKN  chanced  hla  vote 
fram  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced aa  above  recorded. 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illlnola.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  aa  f  ollowc 

AnMndment  otferad  by  Mr.  OmAT  of  mi- 
nota:  Pais  14.  after  Itaw  10,  tiiMrt  the  follow- 

illC  IMW  ■UbMCttOD: 

(•)  R^KPcnow  or  Rnmu.  PAmnm  roa 

the  Dbttad  States  Boudnc  Act  of  1917  (■■  w 
radHlsnated  by  mbMictlon  (a)  of  thia  mo- 
tk»)  la  "■*— t***^  bjr  luaMtlue  befor*  the 
if.fa»j««  at  the  end  the  foUowtnr  "<tt  per- 
eant  in  the  can  of  an  elderly  (anlly)". 

Mr.  ORAT  of  nilnoU.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  law  an  old  man  going  down  a 
lone  highway  when  he  came  to  the 
evening  cold  and  gray. 
Through  a  cbaam  vast  and  deep  and  wide. 
The  old  man  imaaiiil  over  to  the  other  aide. 
And  whan  aaf  e  on  the  other  aide 
He  turned  back  and  built  a  brldce  to  apan 

the  tide. 
Old  man.  aald  a  fellow  pUcrlm  near. 
Tou  are  waetinc  your  atrength  with  building 

here. 
Tour  Journey  may  end  with  the  peaatng  of 

thtoday, 
Tou  may  never  again  oome  thla  way. 
Tou  have  already  eroaaed  the  chaam  vaat 

and  deep  and  wide. 
Why  build  a  bridge  on  the  other  aider 
He  lifted  hla  old  gray  bead,  good  friend  in 

the  path 
I  have  come,  he  aakt  there  follows  after  me 

today 
A  youth  whoae  feet  muit  pea  this  way. 
He,  too,  muat  croaa  in  the  twUlght  dim, 
Oood  friend.  I  am  bulldli«  this  bridge  for 


KCA) 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  elderly,  the 
senior  dtlaens  of  this  country  have 
contributed  much,  whether  on  the 
farm,  in  the  dtlea,  whether  a  carpen- 
ter, coal  miner,  or  whatever  the  en- 
deavor. But  many  living  In  public 
>««'»i"g  are  being  forced  to  move  out 
of  public  houribig  because  we  build  el- 
derly housing  and  then  we  raise  the 


rent  so  hl^  they  cannot  afford  to 
stay  in  that  houabic.  In  my  congres- 
sional district,  more  than  16  percent  of 
the  elderly  families  have  had  to  move 
out  of  public  housinc  Into  substandard 
housing.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  this 
amendment  simply  does  Is  to  lower  the 
elderly  houstaif  rent  from  SO  percent 
of  adjusted  gross  Income  required 
today  to  38  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
Inctmie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  rental  law  was  35 
percent  of  adjusted  gross  Income  tmtfl 
a  strange  phenomenon  came  along 
called  Oramm-Latta  In  1981  and  they 
arMtrarUy.  without  any  debate  on  this 
floor,  raised  the  rents  of  our  elderly 
cltlsens  up  to  SO  percent  of  gross 
Income  and  since  that  time,  as  I  said 
before,  they  have  been  bailing  out  of 
public  hou^ng  like  the  Israelltles  left 
the  wilderness.  This  is  not  the  purpose 
of  elderly  housing. 

This  same  amendment  was  offered 
last  year  and  »>«*nfc«  to  my  friends  and 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  277  for  to  1S7 
against,  with  more  than  60  Members 
m  the  minority  side  of  the  aisle  voting 
for  It.  I  hope  we  will  have  limited 
debate,  that  we  can  aooept  this  amend- 
ment by  voice  vote  and  get  on  to  other 
matter*  In  the  bilL  Before  I  do  I  want 
to  highly  commend  my  friend  Mr. 
OoiRALBi  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wnxrl  for  their  great  help 
not  only  on  this  biU  but  the  inqrira- 
tlon  and  yes,  perspiration  they  have 
given  to  housing  needs  In  this  country 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  OONZALBZ.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
offering  this  amoidment.  His  amend- 
ment carried  overwhelmingly  last 
year.  We  have  been  struggling  since 
1981  and  we  thank  the  gentleman  for 
coming  along  and  enabling  us  to  do 
this.  I  certainly  want  the  gentleman  to 
know  I  support  his  amendment.  We 
certainly  accept  It  on  our  side. 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  great 
contribution  and  yield  bade  the  bal- 
ance Of  my  time  and  strongly  urge  a 
"yes"  vote  on  my  amendment.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  any- 
body In  this  Chamber  who  questions 
the  goal  of  the  Member  from  Illinois 
to  try  to  make  the  way  easier  for  our 
elderly  and  handicapped  who  have 
helped  pave  the  way  for  us.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  this  is  not  a  non- 
consequential  amendment  In  terms  of 
monetary  impact  It  is  a  $560  million 
amendment  Make  no  mistake  about 


it  when  you  vote  for  this  amendment 
CBO  will  score  this  amendment  as  a 
$550  million  amendment  Now.  there 
are  only  two  oiTtlons:  one  opttoo  is 
that  somebody  else  In  assisted  housing 
is  going  to  lose  out  If  the  appropria- 
tion figure  does  not  change  then  some- 
body else  is  going  to  lose  out  in  order 
to  provide  this  additional  $550  mUlkm. 
Or  we  are  going  to  raise  the  expendi- 
tures in  housing  and  in  this  authorlm- 
tion  hOl  by  $560  mllUon.  absolutely 
posithrely  assuring  a  Presidential  veto 
with  no  hope  to  override. 

So  make  no  mlst^^*  about  It  this  Is 
not  a  cost-free  inconsequential  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  "no." 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  BCr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  nunols. 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  distinguished 
neighbor  and  friend,  I  wonder  If  the 
gentleman  could  tell  the  members  of 
the  committee  where  he  gets  that  as- 
tronomical figure  of  $660  million. 

Mr.  HILER.  CBO. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  From  the 
CBO? 

Mr.  HILER.  Tea,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office. 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  Well,  that  ar- 
gument was  advanced  last  year.  That 
does  not  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  when  you  lower  rents  you  bring 
people  back  in  that  are  moving  out 
now.  As  I  pointed  out  In  my  remarks 
earlier,  15  percent  of  the  elderly  hous- 
ing in  my  district  Is  vacant.  So  when 
you  bring  thoee  16  percent  back  you 
recoup  a  great  portion  of  the  money 
that  the  gentleman  is  alluding  to. 

Mr.  WTLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Bir.  HILER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frnn  Ohio  [Mr.  Wtlis]. 

Mr.  WTLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
TnH«#"^  has  stated  the  position  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  correctly. 
Now,  whether  you  like  the  amendment 
or  you  do  not,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Offlce  is  our  office.  They  have 
said  that  If  you  increase  the  rent-to- 
ratio  fnnn  30  to  35  percent  that  you 
are  much  worse  off,  first,  and  second. 
It  wlU  cost  $560  million. 

I  have  the  estimate  here.  CBO  has 
priced  this  provision  at  a  total  of  $550 
million  for  fiscal  year  1988.  That  is 
their  figure.  Now,  I  just  rise  to  add  a 
word  of  cautloiL  I  am  not  going  to  ask 
for  a  record  vote  on  this  amendment 
because  as  the  gmtleman  pointed  out, 
it  passed  overwhelmingly  last  year. 
But  we  want  a  bill  and  we  already 
have  budget  problems  on  this  bill  and 
if  we  take  $550  million  from  other  pro- 
grams, where  is  it  ccuning  from?  This 
would  limit  the  number  of  much  worse 


off  iinasrtgti>i*  elderly  housing  who 
could  start  receiving  assistance  within 
1  year  because  of  this  budget  restraint 
So  I  think  the  goitleman  from  Indi- 
ana has  rightfully  rlsm  and  suggested 
a  word  of  caution  be  added  to  this 
debate. 

Mr.  BILESL  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Once  again,  this  is  not  an  inconse- 
quential amendment  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues. This  has  major  budgetary 
impact  Presuming  this  amendment 
passes,  it  passed  last  year  and  I  have 
no  reascm  to  doubt  that  it  wHl  not  pass 
this  year,  somewhere  down  the  line  we 
are  going  to  be  made  to  pay  the  price 
in  not  providing  something  somewhere 
else,  and  we  are  going  to  put  the 
burden  on  you,  the  gentleman  fmn 
New  York,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  when  the  appropria- 
tions subcommittee  works  because  you 
are  the  ones  who  are  going  to  have  to 
find  the  money  for  this. 

Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Toik. 

Mr.  OREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  share  that  concern.  I  would  cer- 
tainly like  to  see  the  rents  at  35  per- 
cent of  income  not  Jiist  for  the  elderly 
but  for  all  the  public  housing  tenants. 
Certainly  that  was  a  part  of  the  1981 
enactment  that  did  not  make  me  par- 
ticularly hi4>py.  seeing  that  roit  going 
up  to  30  percent  But  I  do  not  see 
where  in  the  appropriations  process 
we  are  going  to  find  half  a  billion  to 
deal  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  In  order  to  ask  some 
questions  of  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment 

First  of  all.  how  many  dtlzras  would 
be  affected  roughly  by  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  thegentlonan  yield? 

BCr.  CARPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  congressional 
district 

Mr.  CARPER.  No,  in  the  country. 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  I  was  going  to 
say  that  pretty  much  in  rural  areas 
you  can  multiply  across  the  board 
about  15  percent  of  all  tenants  are 
senior  dtlzens  living  in  publicly  assist- 
ed housing.  There  are  three  catego- 
ries: Public  housing,  section  8,  and 
rural  housing.  In  all  three  categories 
approximately  15  percent  vacandes 
exist  because  they  cannot  afford  the 
30  percent  which  is  almost  confisca- 
tion. A  person  or  couple  who  has 
woiked  all  their  lives  making  $9,000  a 
year  is  paying  almost  $3,000  rent  and 
they  could  go  out  in  the  private 
maiket  and  get  Uie  housing  cheiuTer. 


So  we  are  really  not  doing  anything  to 
help  the  elderly  dtizens  with  this  kind 
of  rent. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fran  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  because  I  believe  I 
can  answer  that  question  directly. 

About  40  to  45  percent  of  the  ten- 
ants in  public  housing,  which  is  about 
4.4  million-plus  are  elderly.  It  is  that 
high  a  ratio. 

Mr.  CARPE31.  And  the  total  number 
of  tenants  who  would  be  affected  is 
what? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  In  the  range  of  3 
million.        

Mr.  CARPER.  Roughly  2  mUllan. 
They  would  be  paying  6  percent  leas  of 
their  income,  average  gross  income. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Aggregate  income. 

Mr.  CARPER.  As  I  understood  Mr. 
HiuK,  the  CBO  has  dted  thj^  as  a 
cost  of  being  $500  million. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  I  am  a  stranger  to 
the  source  of  that  calculation. 

Mr.  CARPER.  I  presume  the  author 
of  the  amendment  would  have  the 
costing  information. 

Mr.  GRAT  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chaiiv 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  minios. 

Mr.  GRAT  of  Illinois.  Let  me  say 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  one  can  get  any 
kind  of  answer  depeiidlng  on  how  the 
question  is  propounded.  The  question 
was  propounded  I  am  sure  by  the  mi- 
nority that  If  you  lower  the  aggregate 
rents  of  all  people  in  elderly  housing, 
not  taking  into  account  all  the  people 
you  are  going  to  bring  back  Into  those 
vacant  units.  It  would  cost  $500  mil- 
lion. 
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But  If  they  had  asked  the  question, 
what  would  the  net  amount  cost  they 
would  have  gotten  a  completely  differ- 
ent answer.  So  that  is  a  falladous 
answer. 

Mr.  CARPER.  If  the  Congresslcmal 
Budget  Office  is  correct  if  Indeed  the 
cost  of  this  amendment  is  $500  million, 
how  would  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment propose  that  we  pay  for  It? 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  First  of  all,  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  a  priority 
system  that  our  senior  dtlsens  who 
are  in  their  late  seventies  and  eighties 
and  some  In  their  nineties— I  Just  had 
in  my  district  a  World  War  I  veteran 
who  was  over  100  years  old  who  died 
last  week  who  lived  in  public  hous- 
ing—are the  types  of  people  who 
ought  to  have  priority,  and  that  ques- 
tion certainly  can  be  answered  by 
looking  at  some  of  the  lower  priority 
projects  in  this  bllL  This  is  a  $16  bll- 
UonbllL 
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ICr.  CARFBR.  ICr.  Chatrman.  let  me 
reclaim  my  ttee. 

Wbat  do  «•  cut  out  for  $500  mOUon 
ao  «•  eui  prafkle  for  this? 

Mr.  ORAT  of  DUiioIb.  Fbst  of  all. 
Mr.  Ghalmaii.  lei  mo  my  that  I  do  not 
think  «•  would  have  to  cut  out  any- 
thtac  Thle  eould  be  revenue  neutral, 
at  liMt  In  my  dlitrtet.  If  ve  brtaic  back 
IS  percent  of  the  unite  that  are 
and  put  people  In  them.  It  le 
Uke  aamiw  antomobilei.  I  uaed  to  be  In 
the  car  linelmiM  Tou  can  make  your 
fun  profit  off  one  car  or  you  can  aell  a 
lot  of  them  for  leaa  profit.  Let  ue  fin 
up  the  ontti,  and  then  we  vfll  not 
need  aa  much  Ineooie. 

Mr.  OOMZALCZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  wfU 
the  gentlenan  yleldr 

Mr.  CARPBL  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  auboommlttee. 

Mr.  OOMZALIZ.  My  aiMwer  le  very 
itaDide.  If  need  be.  If  we  have  to  aettle 
It  on  that  amount— and  I  do  not  think 
anytxie  can  my  with  exactitude  that  It 
would  reach  that  amount— then  we  get 
It  from  underneath  the  same  mattreae 
that  we  get  the  Contra  mflllona. 
Where  elae? 

Mr.  KOIAX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  reqidatte  number  of 
and  I  riae  In  opposition  to  the 
at. 

Mr.  Chabman.  I  do  oppoee  thle 
amendment.  Aa  the  chairman  of  the 
auboommlttee  pcrinted  out,  this  Is  an 
amendment  that  did  not  become  an 
tasue  but  which  was  discussed  on  the 
House  floor  last  year  when  I  was  a 
"*—»«»«•'  of  the  committee,  and  It  did 
carry  overwhulmlncly.  It  has  alao 
become  an  Issue  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  this  body  before.  This  rent- 
to-tnoome  ratio  was  disnissert  and.  I 
think,  settled  correctly  tai  108S.  the 
last  time  this  body  passed  a  housing 
bOL  It  was  at  that  time  that  we  In- 
creased  the  contribution  rate  from  26 
to  M  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  Is  that  com- 
paratively speaking,  elderly  assisted 
houstng  people  are  very  often  flnan- 
dally  better  off  than  many  of  the  non- 
elderly  people  who  are  In  that  same 
housing,  since  881  benefits  are  more 
generous  than  Anx:  benefits. 

For  example.  In  New  York  a  single 
eldCTly  person  receives  H08  In  881 
benefits  while  an  AFDC  family  oon- 
alatlng  of  three  people  has  $474  In 
Inoome.  For  Texas  those  similar  fig- 
urea  are  $SM  for  the  elderly  and  $184 
for  the  welfUre  family.  In  California  It 
to  $6U  for  the  elderiy  person  and  $687 
for  the  welfare  family.  For  Alabama  It 
to  $896  for  the  elderly  and  $118  for  the 
welfare  family. 

Mr.  Chairman,  aa  has  been  discussed 
here  on  thto  floor  tot  the  last  several 
minutes,  we  have  severe  budgetary  re- 
strictions, and  unless  we  find  some 
way  to  come  up  with  the  dollars  for 
this.  It  to  going  to  reduce  the  number 
of  people,  the  number  of  tmasslstwrt  el- 
derly who  could  start  receiving  asslst- 


anoe  each  year  within  our  budgetary 
conatralnta.  In  fact.  If  you  extrapolate 
from  thaae  flgurea  $600  million,  ao- 
^ngiWwg  to  CBO— not  anjrbody  over  on 
thto  iMe  but  the  Oongreaslonal  Budget 
Otfloe.  sakl  that  thto  would  be  scored, 
and  If  we  adopt  thto  amendment,  if 
that  were  the  case,  it  would  roughly 
extrapolate,  given  the  6-year  certifi- 
cates we  are  talking  about  now.  about 
18.000  people  who  could  not  be  served 
under  thto  legislation.  That  to  $660 
mnnon  that  we  are  talking  about  in 
additional  costs.  $884  mnikm  as  a 
direct  spending  outlay  and  $166  mil- 
lion, because  you  are  going  to  have 
less  rents  coming  In. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  as 
simple  as  that.  If  you  have  lower 
rente,  you  have  to  have  higher  subsi- 
dies, and  In  response  to  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  minoto  was  saying,  that 
thto  to  revenue  neutral.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  him  that  in  hto  district,  as  weU 
as  in  other  districts,  unless  it  to 
uniquely  different  than  any  other  dis- 
trict In  the  country,  the  vacancies  that 
exist  In  public  houdng  are  not  because 
people  do  not  need  it,  not  because 
there  to  no  need  for  public  bousing, 
but  becauae  most  of  the  housing  to  un- 
inhabitable, because  it  needs  refur- 
bishing, not  because  there  are  not 
people  out  there  that  would  not  like  to 
live  in  housing,  not  because  the  rents 
are  so  high  that  people  cannot  be  In  it, 
but  because  It  is  simply  uninhabitable 
housing. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Cmnmlttee,  and  I  recall  the 
dialog  that  took  place  here  earlier  be- 
tween one  of  the  members  of  the 
wawHTig  Committee  and  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Anpropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  think  that  indlcatee  very  well 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  some- 
thing to  find  the  funding  for  thto  if 
thto  amendment  to  agreed  to.  We  may 
not  like  the  answer  the  CBO  gives  us. 
We  may  say  simply  that  you  can  get 
any  answer  out  of  the  CBO,  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  to  that  that  to  the 
way  they  are  going  to  score  this,  the 
$660  million,  and  thto  authorising  com- 
mittee had  better  be  prepared  to  find 
someway  to  fund  this. 

8o,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
the  gentleman's  amendment, 
hope  we  wiU  defeat  it. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Dlinoto.  Mr. 
man.  win  the  gentleman  yeild? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
manfrom  Illinois. 

Mr.  ORAY  of  minoto.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  remembers 
the  ooUoguy  we  had  last  year.  I 
happen  to  have  a  copy  of  the  Cohorss- 
siOHAL  Rboobd  dated  Jxine  11,  1986. 
and  I  am  referring  to  page  13194. 
The  gentleman  from  Arizona  made 
the  same  argument  at  that  time 
against  thto  amendment,  and  I  am 
sure  he  would  not  want  to  leave  In  the 


oppose 
and   I 

Chair- 


permanent  Raooas  thto  incorrect 
statement.  The  gentleman  stated  that 
every  member  of  an  elderly  family 
living  in  public  housing  got  a  credit  of 
$400  a  numth,  and  he  used  that  analo- 
gy to  point  out  that  that  caused  them 
to  be  paying  about  10  percent  of  their 
gross  Income. 

Does  the  gentleman  remember  that 
statement? 

Mr.  KOI2E.  I  am  remembering  the 
statement,  yea. 

Mr.  ORAY  of  minoto.  I  want  to  caU 
the  gmtleman's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  that  $400  to  yearly,  not  monthly, 
and  it  makes  an  awful  big  difference. 
The  gentleman  was  off  by  elevm- 
twelfths. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  KOLBK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  calling  that 
error  to  my  attention,  but  the  point 
gtlU  remains  that  we  are  talking  about 
$660  million  that  to  going  to  have  to 
come  from  someplace,  from  the  au- 
thorising and  appropriating  commit- 
tees, and  we  are  talking  about  elderly 
people  that  need  assistance  in  housing 
that  simply  are  not  going  to  have  it 
available  to  them. 

iwlr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Cbeinnan,  as  wi  original 
member  d  the  House  Setoct  Commtttoe  on 
Aging  I  wish  to  lend  my  support  to  the  smsnd- 
msnt  of  my  Msnd  from  Mnoto  [Mr.  Qray]  to 
lower  the  peioerttsge  of  inoome  ttwt  a  w&rlot 
dttam  must  contributo  for  rent  In  pubic  hous- 
Irtg  from  ttw  ejUsHng  30  percent  to  2S  percenL 

I  voted  for  ttito  smsndment  lest  yeer  end 
«*«  do  so  ig^  this  yaw.  ft  is  eminently  fair, 
reasonsbto  end  compasstonsto  It  compi- 
ments  s  fine  tsM  wtiich  would  hsppNy  change 
the  dkectton  of  our  FedsrsI  housing  polcy 
away  from  rsductions  srtd  abdteation  of  r»- 
•ponstoHty  to  being  responsive  to  real  nssds. 

Let  us  oonsidsr  thto  smendmeni  from  the 
stsndpoint  of  pure  dolsrs  snd  cenia— end  for 
the  ektorty  peopto  we  rstor  to  in  thto  smend- 
mont— the  Issue  bois  down  to  that  vsry  pdnL 
Since  1961  when  the  contribution  was  ratoad 
to  the  current  30  percent  of  inoome  let  us  sk- 
smine  how  fast  a  msin  source  of  Income  has 
incfsssed  during  that  same  tone.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  Soctol  Security  beneito  They  have 
bersly  been  rstoed  by  5  percent  In  that  same 
time  period,  sftor  tM  the  1967  COLA  was  only 
about  1.3  peroanL  When  tfte  policy  was 
cfwrtged  sr<d  ttw  percentage  to  be  oontiljutod 
Increassd  it  was  not  only  that  the  percentage 
increased  but  m  many  cases  so  loo  dto  the 
rent  Nsstf  so  It  was  s  doubto  impact  on  ssn- 
iora. 

For  s  ssnlor  dttxen  who  must  rsly  on  Soctol 
Seculty  for  moet  or  sN  of  thsir  inoome  or 
thoee  who  sre  on  SSI.  thto  increase  has  cre- 
ated probtoms  across  the  bosrd.  Tlwee  sre 
that  anotfwr  effect  of  tfito  action 
1  to  dscrsase  the  number  of  ektoriy  parlid- 
patlng  in  tfte  program. 

This  policy  cttange  was  wrong  to  begin  with 
snd  ttw  time  is  now  to  reform  it  The  Grsy 
smendment  is  the  wey  to  do  it  snd  urge  ito 
adoplton. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  to  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  minoto  [Mr.  Oxat]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
H»fn>nH  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  384.  noes 
1S7.  not  voting  12.  as  foUows: 
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The   result   of  the   vote 
nounoed  ss  above  recorded. 
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Rowland  (CT) 
Rowland  (OA) 
Roybal 


flaiU 
aavase 


D  1645 

The  Cleik  annovinoed  the  f  oUowlng 
pair 

On  thto  vote: 

Mr.  Leland  for.  with  Mr.  Frensel  against. 

Mr.  MARLENEE  and  Mrs.  MARTIN 
of  minoto  changed  their  votes  fnnn 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  ROSTENKOWSKI,  NICH- 
OUS,  VALENTINE.  PARRIS,  LEWIS 
of  Florida,  McCOLLUM,  PLIPPO. 
ROYBAL,  KASICH.  and  JACOBS 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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was   an- 


Mr.  Chairman. 


Mr.  RICHARDSON. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows: 

Ameodment  offered  by  Mr.  Ric 
Psge  la.  after  line  8.  insert  the  foDowinr 

"(B)  The  S-yesr  limitation  estsliHatwwl  In 
aubparagrsph  (A)  aball  not  apply  to  any 
family  residins  In  a  pubUe  bodtong  ptojeet 
admintotered  by  an  Indian  pubtte  boostnc 


Page  11,  line  19.  insert  "CA)"  after  "(Sr. 

Page  12,  line  1.  strike  "(Ar  snd  inMtt 
"(1)". 

Pase  12.  line  S.  atrfke  "(B)"  and  insert 
"(U)". 

Page  12.  Une  6,  strike  "(Cr  snd  insert 
"(iU)". 

Pace  12.  line  8.  strike  the  Quotaticm  mark 
and  final  period. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Rbcobd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  congratulate  the  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  Mr.  Ooiralb.  for 
hto  woA  and  leadership  on  thto  bOL  I 
am  offering  an  amendment  that  ad- 
dresses a  critical  concern  of  native 
Americans — housing.  Under  the 
present  housing  act,  residents  of  Fed- 
eral housing  projects  must  pay  SO  per- 
cmt  of  their  adjusted  gross  Inoome  as 
rent.  HJl.  4  includes  a  section  entitled 
"economic  rent"  which  aUows  the 
public  housing  agency  to  establlah  a 
different  rent  for  each  family  tliat  Is 
no  greater  than  30  percent  of  income 
and  no  less  than  the  average  debt  serv- 
ice and  operating  expenses  attributa- 
ble to  similar  dwelling  imlts  owned  by 
such  agency. 

Each  family  can  use  thto  alternative 
rent  for  no  more  than  5  years.  My 
amendment  ranoves  thto  6-year  limita- 
tion for  Indians  residing  in  ptiblle 
housing  on  Indian  reaervatlims. 

The  purpoee  of  the  economic  rent 
section  to  to  allow  a  different  rent  for 
those  public  housing  residents  whose 
income  has  increased  and  who  would 
pay  an  unreasonable  rent  under  the 
30-per«ait  rule.  The  6-year  limit  to  in- 
tended as  an  incentive  for  such  resi- 
dents to  seek  alternative  housing  as 
their  income  increases.  They  can  use 
the  economic  rent  formula  for  no 
more  than  5  yean  in  which  time  they 
can  find  suitable  private  housing. 

Thto  scheme  to  quite  logical  in  the 
normal  public  housing  context,  where 
people  can  move  into  nearby  private 
housing,  but  it  to  Inappropriate  if  ap- 
plied on  Indian  reservations  because 
there  to  essentially  no  alternative  to 
public  rental  housing  on  an  Indian 
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TlM  tanmnmnrm  of  tb*  M>- 
niK  and  the  »-]rMr  WmlfrVwi 
on  fwwtHinik  rant,  li  to  f one  many  In- 
dJMW  to  wof  off  tho  I— I  latlun.  This 
li  not  good  puldle  policy  and  reln- 
foroM  tb*  poor  eoooonle  conditlona 
that  ar«  already  too  ponraatve  on  our 


Ttao 
oaim 
to 
puMie 


ltinftnt«~'  whUe  tt  !•  lod- 

oontozta.  ibould  not  apply 

on  tho  n—iiatltMi  beeauae 

la  Ximtt  only  rental 


•nils  amewknent  doea  not  apply  to 
wtan  TiMttoiMi,  but  only  to  Indiana  on 
iMaeiielhMie  where  tlie  houalnc  iltua- 
tlon  ia  unique. 

Ifr.  Ctialman.  I  oomiwind  the  chair- 
man and  the  eoountttae  for  oraftlnc  a 
and  compaarinnitu  bill 
k  for  the  support  of  my  col- 
I  for  ttalB  amendment. 
llr.  WTIilB.  ICr.  Chairman,  will  the 
■anttaman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHAROeON.  I  yield  to  the 
tentleman  from  Ohio. 
Ifr.  WTLH.  I  thank  the  gmtleman 

foryleldtait. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cmtleman  offer- 
ing the  amendment  has  diacuaed  It 
with  me.  and  we  are  idad  to  accept  It 
on  this  ilde  of  the  alale. 

Mr.  IUCHARD60N.  I  appreciate 
tbatatronc  iHH^ffw***"*- 

Mr.  OOMZALCZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tho  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  OONZALSZ.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yleldtng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  certainly  accept 
tbla  amandment.  We  Intend  to  have  on 
the  subcommittee  level  comprehensive 
hearlnci  on  the  Indian  housing  dtua- 
tton  and  the  Native  Alaskan  housing 
situation,  but  this  Is  a  first  step  In 
bringing  about  the  focus  of  attention 
that  we  need  on  Indian  housing.  It  re- 
moves the  5-year  cap.  and  we  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  and  accept  his 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ricbasd- 
acnr]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  RIDOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Dt  ottarad  by  Mr.  RntOK  Pmv 
n.  UiM  10.  ^ti\k»  "tnjMOjaov  and  liiaert 

"tvnjtonjMOT. 

1 1.  Una  ai.  atilka  "$7Jia.ll«.0«O"  and 
;  "$7,011.1  lg,06O". 
Paga  10.  Una  IX  atrika  "$500^30.000"  and 
luart  ~$M0 JM.OOO". 

Mr.  RIDOS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RaooBB. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  to  HR.  4 
would  tranafer  $100  million  from  the 
section  g  moderate  rehab  program  to 
the  more  productive  rental  rehab  pro- 
gram. In  the  current  veraion  of  HJl.  4. 
the  rental  rehab  program  is  funded  at 
$1»  million  leas  than  the  1967  appro- 
IMriatlon  leveL  Thla  amendment  would 
leave  a  generous  $401  million  in  the 
moderate  rehab  program  and  funds 
rental  rehab  at  $176  mlUkm  or  $SS 
million  below  last  year's  level  As  you 
can  see.  this  amendment  neither  deci- 
mates nwderate  rehab  or  even  gets  the 
rental  rehab  program  up  to  last  year's 
leveL  I  believe  the  House  should  vote 
to  make  this  adjustment  because  it 
wlU  result  In  the  creation  of  an  addi- 
tional 38.000  units  for  low-Income  ten- 
ants with  17,300  of  those  going  to  the 
holders  of  section  8  certificates  or 
vouchers. 

During  considerati<Hi  of  the  recently 
approved  Urgent  Relief  to  the  Home- 
less Act  many  Members  of  Congress 
who  supported  that  emergency  bill.  In- 
cluding myself,  pointed  out  that  the 
most  effective  approach  to  reducing 
and  preventing  homelessness  is  to 
create  more  acceptable  low-income 
housing.  In  Ha^iirty  with  HJl.  4  we 
must  AftwMTiii»iiy  look  for  efficient 
means  to  meet  this  vmt  growing  need. 

By  transferring  $100  million  to  the 
rental  rehab  program  frtun  moderate 
rehab,  we  can  put  more  units  into  the 
market  starting  in  1988  and  serve 
more  section  8  certificate  and  voucher 
families  with  acceptable.  rehabUlUted 
houidng. 

So  members  of  the  committee  won't 
be  confused,  let  me  walk  through  the 
two  programs  and  the  numbers: 

The  section  8  moderate  rehab  pro- 
gram guarantees  a  developer  a  secticm 
8  certificate  for  up  to  130  percent  of 
the  fair  market  rent  for  15  years.  The 
tenant's  certificate  is  tied  to  the  unit 
thereby  •""«<"»»'">  movement  by  un- 
happy tenants  imless  they  no  longer 
need  section  8  assistance.  The  develop- 
er, obviously,  recovers  his  rehabilita- 
tion cost  by  the  above  market  rent 
payment  for  IB  years.  It  is  a  deep  sub- 
sidy program. 

Instead  of  a  guaranteed  above- 
market  rent  for  the  developer,  rental 
rehab  provides  upfront  rehabilitation 
money,  up  to  50  percent  of  the  rehab 
cost  to  a  maximum  of  $7,500  in  H  Jl.  4, 
to  Investors  willing  to  rehab  units  in 
severely  depressed.  HX7D  approved, 
low-income  areas.  The  unit  is  not  tied 
to  section  8  certificates  or  vouchers. 
However,  the  market  in  these  low- 
income  areas  have  clearly  shown  that 
70  percent  of  all  rental  rehab  tenants 
use  section  8  vouchers/certificates  and 
93  percent  are  low-Income  tenants. 

The  shallow  subsidy  for  rental  rehab 
units  with  a  leverage  of  more  than  3 
private  dollars  for  every  $1  spent  en- 
ablea  productUm  at  many  times  the 


rate  of  moderate  rehab.  Compare  what 
$100  million  gets  us: 

Total  number  of  units  serving  low- 
Income  famlUea— 1,100  for  section 
moderate  rehab  versus  35.900  for 
rental  rehab  for  a  difference  of  34.800 
unlU  in  1968. 

Total  number  of  units  serving  hold- 
ers of  section  8  certificates/vouchers— 
1.100  for  moderate  rehab  versus  17.000 
for  rental  rehab  for  a  difference  of 
15.900. 

At  a  time  when  the  demand  for 
housing  is  earalating  dramatically  and 
the  number  of  homeless  individuals 
and  families  seems  to  be  growing.  I 
don't  see  how  we  can  ignore  this  op- 
portunity to  serve  more  of  the  needy 
low-income  section  8  famlllea.  Last 
week,  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment 
Corporation,  a  nonprofit,  oongression- 
ally  chartered  corporation  dedicated 
to  providing  housing  to  current  resi- 
dents In  low-income  neighborhoods 
published  a  very  important  study  enti- 
tled "At  Risk  of  Loss:  The  Endangered 
Future  of  Low-Income  Rental  Housing 
Resources."  This  study  projects  that 
by  3003  the  gap  between  the  total 
supply  of  low-rent  housing,  both  subsi- 
dised and  unsubsldiaed.  and  the 
number  of  households  needing  such 
housing  will  grow  to  7.8  million  homes. 
If  nothing  is  done,  more  than  3.5  mil- 
lion low-cost  rental  units  are  projected 
to  be  lost  between  1983  and  3003,  cut- 
ting the  supply  from  13.9  million  units 
to  9.4  million  units. 

A  time  when  a  drastic  housing  short- 
age grows  only  worse  and  worse  and 
has  become  the  No.  1  contributor  to 
homelessness  in  America.  I  don't  think 
we  can  afford  to  Ignore  any  opportuni- 
ty to  serve  thousands  of  additional  in- 
dividuals and  famlllea.  These  tmits  will 
be  created  in  HUD  designated  de- 
pressed neighborhoods  and  thereby, 
will  get  to  the  individuals  who  need 
them  most. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand  that  my 
hardworking  and  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  OomALBt],  and  our 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wtlix],  have  re- 
viewed this  amendment  and  may  be 
willing  to  accept.  They  have  been  par- 
ticularly cooperative  with  me  and  I 
want  to  extend  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  from  Texas 
and  Ohio.  I  ask  for  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  on  this  important  amend- 
ment aimed  at  providing  more  afford- 
able low-income  housing  for  needy 
Americans  in  1988. 

Mr.  OONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIDOE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Bir.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  say  that  we 
on  this  side  have  had  ample  opportu- 
nity  to   work   with   the   very   distin- 


guished member  of  the  subcommittee, 
a  very  hard-working  member,  a  very 
creative  member.  He  has  a  good 
amendment,  we  thank  him  for  offer- 
ing it.  and  we  accept  It  on  this  side. 

Mr.  RIDOE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  endorsement 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendmoit  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RidosI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Raooao. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  THAncAar: 
Pace  163,  after  line  7,  Insert  the  followlnc 
new  aectlon  (and  redeaicnate  the  aubaequent 
aectlooa.  and  ooof  orm  the  table  of  contents. 
sooonUntly): 
SBC  iM.  ttaaemcf  ■ombowiobsbip  ooonsd^ 


DUG. 

(a)  Ciisiiisaainaii  Pxaniiaa.— The  Con- 
greaa  flntta  that  an  economic,  crteta  exlats  for 
bomeownets  In  certain  Stataa  due  to— 

(1)  the  faOurea  of  a  substantial  number  of 
liiialiiraaia  result^  in  the  temporary  dla- 
plaoement  of  many  workers 

(3)  temporary  reductlana  of  the  number  of 
emidoyeea  In  certain  Induatrtea.  reaultinc  in 
the  loaa  of  a  aubstantlal  number  of  Joba 
unta  the  economy  lecovers; 

(S)  the  wrha^wti'^  of  personal  aavlnsa.  un- 
emidoyment  oompenaattoo.  and  other  finan- 
cial reaourcea  by  bomeowneri  who  are  tem- 
porarily removed  from  their  loba;  and 

(4)  other  adrerae  ecooomlc  axxl  aodal  ocn- 
dltlona  affectlnc  the  bouaebolda  of  the 
Nation. 

(b)  OaAMTB  Foa  HoMSuwausHzr  Cavmtxir 
OK  OaoAinuTioin.— The  Secretary  of  Houa- 
inc  and  Urban  Development  may  make 
granta— 

(1)  to  nonprofit  organisations  experienced 
in  the  proTlalon  of  braneownerahip  counsel- 
ins  to  enable  such  orsantittona  to  provide 
bomeownerablp  counaeUnc  and  advice  to  eli- 
gible bomeownara;  and 

(3)  to  aaalat  the  eatabllahment  of  aucta 
nonprofit  bomeownerablp  counaeUnc  orga- 


(c)  PaooBAii  Rbq' 

(1)  AppUcatlona  for  granU  under  thla  aec- 
tlon "han  be  aubmltted  In  such  form,  and  in 
accordance  with  aueb  prooedurea.  aa  may  be 
eatabUahed  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  The  bomeownerablp  counaeUnc  orga- 

T,f^M/»..  ~..-i»l..y  y.^^«~.«  ii^Aa.-  f*»U  —nv 

tion  abaU  uae  aueb  *--***-~~  only  to  pro- 
vide bomeownerablp  counaeUnc  and  advice 
to  eUi^tole  Indlvlduala. 

(3)  The  bomeownerablp  counaeUnc  and 
advice  provided  by  bameownerahlp  counael- 
ing  organlaatlaaa  recelvlnc  aaalstanoe  under 
tiiiM  aectlon  abaU  Include  counaeUnc  and 
advice  with  reapect  to— 

(A)  finanrlsl  manacement; 

(B)  available  community  reaourcea.  Indud- 
Inc  n'**"*  """*"*"~^  r^'-T^*'"  "«'»'*—**»■- 
tlif  "^  procrama.  borne  repair  amManoe 
programa,  utUlty  flr*-*"~~  programa.  food 
progiama.  and  aodal  aervlcea:  and 

(C)  ampioymept  tralninc  and  placement. 


(d)  AvAnABUTT     or     

CX>uimBLiira.— Tbe  Secretary  abaU  take  aueb 
aetlooa  as  may  be  neoeaaary^ 

(1)  to  ensure  the  avaUabUlty  tbrouchout 
the  United  Stataa  of  bomeownerablp  coun- 
aeUnc from  OTianisatlona  aaalated  under 
tbla  aeetioD.  with  priority  to  areas  that  are 
experieadnc  bl^  ratea  of  borne  f  oredo- 
aurea  and  are  not  adequately  aerved  by 
bomeownerablp  counaeUnc  Mvaniaatlons: 
and 

(3)  to  Inform  the  public  of  the  avaOabiUty 
of  aueb  bomeownerablp  counaeUnc. 

(e)  ■uoiBnjTT  roa  CuuaasLiiro. — A  home- 
owner abaU  be  eU^^ble  for  bomeownerablp 
counaeUnc  and  advice  under  thia  aectlon  If — 

(1)  the  bome  loan  in  diqwte  la  secured  by 
property  that  la  the  principal  realdence  of 
the  homeowner. 

(3XA)  the  creditor  notiflea  the  homeown- 
ers that  the  creditor  intends  to  f  oreeloae  on 
the  bome  loan  in  dispute,  or 

(B)  the  homeowner  la  dellnauent  In  pay- 
menta  on  tbe  bome  loan  in  dispute  for  at 
leaatOOdays: 

(3)  tbe  homeowner,  due  to  dreumatancea 
beyond  the  control  of  the  b<»neowner.  ia 
temporarily  unable  to  make  payments  on 
the  Intereat  or  prlndpal  of  the  home  loan 
without  unduly  ''wp^tHny  the  atandard  of 
livinc  of  the  homeowner,  and 

(4)  the  bomeowner  la  temporarily  unable 
to  make  paymenta,  correct  a  bome  loan  de- 
linquency within  a  reaaooable  time,  or 
resume  full  home  loan  paymenta  due  to  a 
reduction  in  the  Income  of  tbe  homeowner 
becauaeof— 

(A)  an  Involuntary  loaa  of,  or  reductkm 
In- 

(1)  tbe  employment  of  the  homeowner, 
other  than  aa  a  reault  of  any  wUlful,  repeat- 
ed, or  f  elonlouB  mlaoonduct  of  the  home- 
owner; 

(U)  the  aelf-employment  of  the  homeown- 
er, other  than  aa  a  reault  of  any  willful,  re- 
peated, or  felonioua  mlaoonduct  of  tbe 
homeowner;  or 

(Ul)  returns  from  the  pursuit  of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  homeowner,  other  than  as  a 
result  of  any  wdlful.  repeated,  or  felonioua 
mlacmduet  of  tbe  homeuwuera;  or 

(B>  any  similar  loaa  or  reduction  experi- 
enced by  any  peraon  who  contributes  to  tbe 
income  of  the  bomeowner. 

(f )  Stat  oa  Cbktaiii  FoascLoauKsa.— 

(1)  Durinc  the  8-montb  period  beginninc 
on  the  date  on  which  an  eUclble  homeowner 
appllea  for  homeownerahip  counaeUnc  and 
advice  under  subaection  (c),  a  creditor  may 
not  initiate  or  continue  an  action  to  f  ore- 
doae  on  a  bome  loan. 

(3)  Thla  Bubaectlon  abaU  only  apply  if  tbe 
creditor  la  federally  cbaxtered  or  the  home 
la  federally  cuaranteed  or  Inaured. 

(c)  DsronnoHa.— For  purpoaea  of  thia  aeo- 
tlon: 

(1)  The  term  "creditor"  meana  any  peraon 
or  entity  that  makes  a  home  loan. 

(3)  Tbe  term  "home  loan"  means  any  loan 
aecured  by  a  mortcace  or  lien  cm  reaidential 
property. 

(3)  The  term  "bomeowner"  means  any 
peraon  who  ia  obllcated  under  a  home  loan. 

(4)  Tbe  term  "reaidential  property"  meana 
a  l-famUy  realdence  (IncUirtlnc  1-family 
units  In  a  condominium  project,  a  member- 
ablp  Interest  snd  occupancy  acreement  in  a 
cooperative  boualnc  project,  and  any  manu- 
factured bome  and  the  lot  on  which  aueb 
home  la  attuated)  that  la  the  principal  real- 
dence of  the  debtor  Involved,  but  doea  not 
Include  any  l-famOy  realdence  located  oo 
farm  property  or  In  a  rural  area. 

(5)  The  term  "Secretary"  meana  the  Sec- 
retary of  F^if^Hig  and  Urban  Development. 


(h) 


RaonLAXioaa.— The   Seeretaiy 
audi  reculatlaoa  aa  may  be 
to  carry  out  thla  aeetion. 

(I)  AoiBoeiXATioa  or 

There  la  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  tbla  aeetkm  $30,000,000  for  flsesl 
year  1968.  Any  smoont  sppropristed  under 
this  aubaectloo  ahaU  remain  available  untH 
cApeiwled 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  ^Teaker,  the 
House  for  many  years  has  been  trying 
to  work  out  some  sort  of  legislative 
remedy  for  the  growing  problan  of 
mortgage  foredoaures  in  areas  of  con- 
tinuing and  chronic  unemployment 
where  Americans  are  losing  their 
hcnnes  through  economic  conditions 
beyond  their  controL 

Many  of  the  amendments  that  have 
been  brought  forward  or  legialatlve  ef- 
forts have  been,  quite  honeaUy.  very 
costly.  But  I  believe  that  there  has 
been  a  new  development  in  this  par- 
ticular area  that  has  proved  not  only 
cost  effective  but  would  help  America. 
That  is  the  creation  of  many  home- 
ownership  counseling  assistanoe  pro- 
grams. 

These  assistance  programs  through- 
out the  country  work  with  the  credi- 
tors and  the  banks  and  develop  work- 
outs where  many  times  they  are  able 
to  allay  foreclosure. 

The  amendment  calls  for  an  authori- 
aatlon  of  $80  million  to  etf  ect  this  Na- 
tionwide HomeownenOilp  Counaellng 
Program.  In  addition,  the  legislation 
would  also  provide  for  an  immedlatie  8- 
month  moratorium  on  foreclosures  for 
anybody  eligible  under  this  particular 
amendment  and  legislatltm  who  would 
so  qualify. 

Let  me  offer  to  the  Monbers  of  the 
House  that  this  legislation  is  not  just 
an  omnibus  piece  of  legislation.  It  doea 
not  deal  with  just  anybody.  It  does  not 
deal  with  deadbeats,  only  those  indi- 
viduals who  have  good  credit  ratings 
and  were  it  not  for  those  conditions 
such  as  plant  doaings  In  areas  of  steel 
i«ni«,  for  example,  or  in  Texas  now. 
where  they  have  a  tremendous  prob- 
lem with  the  oU  and  energy  situation- 
only  those  who  are  qualified  would  be 
eligible  for  this  assistanoe. 

I  have  in  addition  several  efforts 
from  programs  around  the  Nation  that 
have  sponsored  and  helped  this  legis- 
lation. The  Housing  Counseling  Serv- 
ices of  Phoenix,  AZ,  writes,  and  they 
say  that  in  their  interventfam  in  128 
cases,  they  have  saved  HUD  $2.2  mfl- 
lion.  The  Mobile  Housing  Board  in 
Mobile,  AL,  says  that  thdbrpartlcular 
program  has  also  saved  HUD  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  money.  But  more  im- 
portantly, there  is  a  program  caUed 
Project  Hope  in  western  Pennsylvania 
that  has  intervoied  in  approximately 
192  cases.  They  have  shown  and  have 
documented  that  they  have  saved 
HUD  $879,000  with  their  counseling 
services.  So  the  program  would  In  fact 
authorise  $30  »«""""  However,  from 
the   input  around   the  Nation,   this 
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I  would  b*  at  bait  at  iMtft  rave- 
niMiMutrml.  and Mnapeopto my  that 
tai  teeC  It  would  Mtvo  HDD  money. 

In  dorins.  MOh  and  erory  foreclo- 
sure oosti  HUD  (18.000.  U  we  could 
provide  ft  ■yatam  that  would  tnterfene 
and  wotk  out.  not  only  wtth  the  mort- 
PMie  fiitilian,  but  many  tlmea  with 
utility  ''"T*"'—  this  would  be  a  ooat- 
effeettve  way.  and  It  would  help  ue 
deal  with  a  part  of  our  country  that  li 
beinc  ofvlookad  in  our  houainc  prior- 
Mas,  and  that  la  the  many  honeet  men 
and  women  who  worked  for  a  Ihrlnc. 
hswe  lost  the  Job.  have  a  good  credit 
nHhm,  and  have  been  abandoned  baai- 
eaUy  by  this  body. 

So  with  that.  I  would  hope  that  the 
House  would  look  favorably  upon  this 
ammdmsnt.  and  also  advise  them  that 
HDD  has  $M0  mUlion  of  admlnlstr»- 
ttve  money,  and  we  will  either  have 
HDD  pay  it  in  administrative  expense 
for  foreclosures.  <»-  we  wHl  provide  a 
procram  that  wiU  save  our  country, 
aave  our  budget  acme  money,  and  save 
our  American  people. 

Mr.  RIDOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  wDl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RIDOK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  familiar 
with  the  program  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania.  The  atatisUca  to  which 
the  gentleman  referred,  although  they 
do  not  apply  specifically  to  my  con- 
greadonal  district,  do  apply  to  Alle- 
gheny County.  We  have  just  oom- 
BMooed  a  similar  kind  of  program,  a 
similar  effort  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict 

I  applaud  the  gentleman  for  his 
amendment,  and  rise  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  TRAFICAMT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
*»*■«*".  whoee  leadership  has  helped 
many  people  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
where  this  Project  Hm>e  la  located. 

Mr.  HIU3R.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAFICAMT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILKR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Juat  got  a  copy  of 
the  amendment,  and  I  have  been 
trying  to  read  through  it  fairly  rapid- 
ly. Could  the  gentleman  maybe  tell 
the  Houae  how  he  would  envision  this 
program  working?  This  is  a  substantial 
Increase  In  money.  We  have  I  think 
about  $SVi  million  in  HJt.  4  in  this 
area,  so  this  is  a  tenfold  increase.  How 
doesit  woric? 

D  1710 

Mr.  TRAFICAMT.  I  do  not  see  It  to 
be  a  significant  Increaae  for  the  follow- 
ing reason:  Throughout  the  Nation 
there  are  counseling  saaiatancf  pro- 
grams that  are  beginning  to  take  hold. 

These  counseling  programs  are  start- 
ed to  be  intervenora  that  are  working 
out  arrangements  between  the  debtor 


and  the  creditor  and  they  are  making 
signifieant  progress. 

What  I  am  aajrlng  is.  there  la  not 
enough  of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  TSAncAJiTl 
baa  expired. 

(On  requeat  of  Mr.  Hiua.  and  by 
unanlmoua  oonaent,  Mr.  TiAncAirr 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  TRAFICAMT.  With  that  par- 
ticular scenario  In  mind,  the  escalating 
of  theee  types  of  aaslstsnfie  programs 
throughout  the  country  would  save 
HDD  from  the  $18,000  average  foreclo- 
sure coat  they  have  on  theae  fallurea. 

In  addition  to  that.  It  opens  up  a 
part  of  the  housing  program  to  all 
Americans.  Basically,  our  particular 
money  at  thla  particular  point  is 
straUfled  to  certain  Interest  groups 
that  are  absolutely  needed. 

This  opens  up  a  segment  of  our  soci- 
ety that  has  had  absolutely  no  help 
from  this  body  and  should. 

Mr.  HQXR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILSR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  perspective  on 
what  the  ultimate  cost  would  be:  but 
what  I  might  be  most  concerned  about 
is  how  does  the  program  function. 

How  does  the  $30  million  get  from 
HUD  to  an  organization  In  the  gentle- 
man's district,  or  in  my  district  or  In 
aouthem  Illinois? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Respective  pro- 
grams In  States  throughout  the  coun- 
try would  thus  apply  to  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  trying  to  qualify  their  pro- 
gram.         

Then  HUD,  upon  qualification 
standards,  would  go  ahead  and  make 
funds  directly  available  to  those  par- 
ticular agencies  for  such  program- 
ming. 

The  bottom  line  Is.  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  expand  upon  the  serv- 
ices already  In  existence  and  create 
more. 

HUD  now  has  $350  mlUlon  on  an  av- 
erage per  year  available  to  handle 
these  types  of  expenses.  What  we  are 
saying  is.  by  a  $30  million  authoriza- 
tion to  create  these  programs,  what  we 
will  ultimately  be  pajrlng  for  foreclo- 
sxues  Is  $18,000  per,  we  would  be 
saving  by  Instituting  this  program  and 
this  type  of  administrative  remedy. 

Mr.  WTLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WTLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  srlelding. 

I  think  the  concept  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  all  right.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  Is  a  provision  in  H.R.  4  right  now 
for  counseling  services,  as  you  know. 

In  H.R.  4  there  is  $4  million  provided 
for  It;  and  in  the  substitute  which  I  of- 


fered I  provided  $8.5  million  for  coun- 
seling services. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  TaArxcAin] 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Wtlib,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  TSAncAirT 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  8  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WTLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WTLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
merits  aside.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
continue  to  add  money  to  the  bill 
within  the  restrictions  of  our  budget 
and  our  budget  deficit. 

It  looks  to  me  like  we  are  about  to 
load  up  the  canoe  here  to  sink  it,  but 
the  gentleman  talked  somewhere 
about  something,  $350  million  that 
HUD  had  to  q>end. 

Where  does  that  money  come  from? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  No.  1,  as  I  ex- 
plained earlier,  there  is  $350  million  In 
administrative  expense  categories  for 
HUD  right  now. 

Each  and  every  one  of  these  foreclo- 
sures Is  costing  us  and  HUD,  $18,000 
per. 

There  are  two  ways  we  can  address 
It.  We  can  continue  to  absorb  the  cost 
in  the  absolute  finalized  foreclostuv 
process,  or  we  could  develop  a  mediat- 
ing system  of  intervenors  which  would 
allay  the  foreclosures  and.  in  fact,  save 
that  amount  of  money. 

All  of  the  programs  that  are  in 
effect  right  now  have  proven  to  be 
cost  effective. 

The  Phoenix,  AZ.  program  has  saved 
in  fact  $2.2  million,  and  I  include  here 
in  the  RxcoRS  a  letter  from  the  hous- 
ing counselor  supervisor,  and  a  letter 
from  the  Mobile  Housing  Board: 
Housmo  CoDirsBUiro  Sssvicsi, 

Phoenix.  AZ.  June  1, 1M7, 
Jamss  a.  TsAncAMT,  Jr. 
Houae  of  Repreaentatlvea. 
WoMhington,  DC 

DsAS  CoirassmiAS  TsAFicAirr  I  received 
jrour  letter  dated.  May  2S,  1987  requesttng 
■upport  of  the  "Eteersency  Homeownenhip 
CounseUns  Act  of  1967.  We  hsve  s  oounael- 
Ins  scency  that  la  very  active  In  mortcsge 
default  oouoaeUns.  Last  fiscal  year,  the 
agency  aaiated  133  homeownera  to  retawtste 
their  defaulted  mortgages.  Stnoe  It  cost  taz- 
payen  and  HUD  approximately  »lg.000  dol- 
lars  for  every  loan  that  la  Insured  by  HUD 
and  mbaequently  foreclosed  by  mortgage 
lenden,  the  asency  alone,  aaved  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Tazpayera  $2.3  million  dollars 
In  mortgage  Insurance  claims.  Hence,  the 
$100  million  dollar  Homeownenhip  Coun- 
•elins  Act  of  1987  would  be  extremely  coat 
effecUve  because  of  the  number  of  HUD 
Certified  Houslnc  Cteunaellns  Acendea  that 
are  currently  In  operation. 

Please  be  advised  that  I  fully  support  your 
effort  In  Introducing  H.R.  2307.  I  wish  you 
the  sreateat  of  auoceaa.  I  feel  that  the  finan- 
cial and  quanUtaUve  effects  of  bomeowner- 
shlp  counaellog  have  not  been  actually  real- 
ised by  the  seneral  public  and  many  praeUo- 
ing  polltlrlana 


It  is  of  paraaaount  tmportaooe  that  HJt 
2S0T  be  passed  to  keep  the  Amertean  Dream 
of  owolns  a  iMaae  alive. 
ALBaTH.K>az. 

HauatDti  CouMHior  SupervUor. 

MOSOS  HonSOHl  BOABO, 
MoMie.  AL,  June  2,  1997. 
Boo.  J JL  TSAPICAMT,  Jr., 

Houee  of  KevnaentaHvea. 
Woahington,  DC 

DBAS  OoiMKsasMAS  TsAiTCAjrr  Ttala  la  to 
scknowledge  your  letter  of  May  2$,  1987  In 
which  you  advise  you  hsve  Introduced  legls- 
latlon  HJt.  3M7  entitled  the  "Emergency 
Hiwi>ww""»*'*p  Oounaelins  Act  of  1987." 
We  are  «*..Mj't»t<Ki  to  hear  that  you  have  In- 
troduoed  this  UU.  and  we  aanire  you  of  our 
fuU  support. 

Our  agency  baa  provided  housing  counsel- 
ing for  many  years,  and  we  fully  realise  the 
value  of  auch  a  program  to  the  average 
homeowner.  Any  mtmey  put  to  this  use  will 
be  money  well  spent.  Technically,  correct 
advice  and  sasistSDoe  at  the  appropriate 
time  hsa  aaved  families'  homes. 

We  note  one  feature  of  your  blU  would 
provide  the  fasitily  protection  from  a  fore- 
dosure  proceeding  for  a  period  of  alx 
months.  On  the  surface,  thia  appears  to  be 
deairable.  However,  our  counselors  tell  me 
that  It  would  be  better  to  leave  the  foreclo- 
sure proceeding  desdllne  at  three  months, 
rather  than  having  to  watt  the  full  six 
i»>A"t*»f  The  reason  for  this  Is  that  once  the 
property  Is  foreclosed,  HUD  tskes  over  and 
the  fasaUy  has  three  years  to  catch  up  Its 
payments.  HUD  paya  off  the  mortgage 
h<dder.  If  you  drag  out  foreclosure  for  a  full 
six  montha.  the  families'  suffering  Is  pro- 
longed three  montha  longer  then  the 
present  regulation  provldeB.  And  In  most 
cases,  the  accumulated  back  payments  over 
an  extended  period  of  time  cannot  be  paid 
Immediately  upon  the  wage  earner  being  re- 
employed. 

We  sm>reclate  your  efforts  In  behalf  of 
homeowners.  You  have  our  full  support  for 
HJt.  3307. 

Toun  very  truly, 

Jamss  R.  ALSXAiRMat.  Jr., 
Seeretart-Xxeeutive  Director. 

In  the  letter  submitted  by  Albert  H. 
Knox,  the  housing  counselor  supervi- 
sor, he  states  that  he  saved  the  Gov- 
ernment and  taxpayers  $2.2  million  in 
mortgage  Insurance  claims. 

Hence,  the  $100  million  Homeownerahip 
Counseling  Act  of  1987  would  be  extremely 
cost  effecUve  because  of  the  number  of 
HUD  Certified  Housing  CounaeUng  Agen- 
dea  that  are  currently  in  operation. 

I  think  that  there  are  two  ways  to  do 
it.  We  can  continue  to  give  the  money 
to  HUD  and  HUD  can  pay  the  foreclo- 
sures, or  we  can  expand,  amplify  upon 
a  reasonable  program  that  intervenes, 
worlcs  out  agreements  and  saves 
homes. 

Mr.  WTLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  indicated.  I  think 
the  counseling  service  program  is  a 
good  program. 

The  gentleman  is  suggesting  that  we 
authorize  an  additional  $30  million, 
and  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  Imow 
where  the  gentleman  Is  talking  about 
this  money  is  coming  from  when  the 
gentleman  says  there  is  $360  million  in 
administrative  expense. 


All  of  the  moneys  in  this  bill  have 
beoi  allocated  to  qteelf  ic  items  or  to  a 
specific  program. 

I  would  juat  aay  that  there  la  no  way 
that  thia  cannot  add  an  additional  $30 
million  to  the  cost  of  the  bill,  and  I 
just  thought  I  ought  to  make  that  ob- 
servation for  the  record. 

Mr.  TRAFICAMT.  Mr.  Chabrman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WTLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  do  not  mean  to  take  issue  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WTLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reclaim- 
ing my  time,  I  did  not  understand 
where  the  gentleman  said  there  was 
$350  million  for  administrative  ex- 
pense that  HUD  had  out  there  that 
they  could  allocate  the  couseling  serv- 
ice, and  it  would  not  cost  anything. 

I  know  of  no  such  item. 

Bir.  TRAFICANT.  It  is  my  informa- 
tion that  through  the  administrative 
exi)ense  and  the  cost  of  these  foreclo- 
sures, HUD  faces  to  lose  $18,000  each 
time  there  is  an  absolute  foreclosure 
taking  place  on  one  of  their  particular 
parcels  of  property. 

With  that  being  in  mind.  Congress, 
and  through  our  budget,  is  u>pnvriat- 
Ing  money  ultimately  going  for  ex- 
penses after  the  fact  of  foreclosure. 

What  we  are  talking  about  with  this 
amendment  is  ampllf  jring  upon  pro- 
grams that  have  started  up  through- 
out the  country  based  on  needs  that 
have  been  met  and  are  shown  to  be 
cost  effective  in  saving  HUD  money. 

What  we  want  to  do  now  Is,  we  want 
to  expand  that  into  the  areas  where  it 
Is  needed.  We  particularly  believe  that 
the  absolute  program  will  save  money 
for  HUD  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  WTLIE.  It  may  save  money  in 
the  long  run,  but  the  upfront  cost  Is 
$30  million. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  There  would  be  a 
$30  million  cost,  but  for  every  benefit, 
there  are  accompanying  costs. 

tSx.  OONZAUSZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  numl>er  of 
words. 

Mr.  CHuirman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment:  we  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  a  litUe  bit  of  history  here 
that  I  think  is  very  important. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
TRAncAHT]  from  the  very  beginning 
has  been  working  on  this  very,  very 
fundamental  program  eddrening  a 
very  fimdamental  problem  that  we 
have:  and  that  is  endeavoring  to  help 
our  families  preserve  their  ties  to  our 
country  through  homeownership,  and 
helping  them  tide  over  during  difficult 
times  that,  because  of  nothing  within 
their  control,  they  cannot  help  losing 
their  jobs  if  a  factory  doses,  and  they 
can  have  a  little  bit  of  help  in  order  to 
hold  onto  title  and  ownership  of  their 
little  home. 


The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
TiAricAiiT]  vtpeared  before  our  sub- 
oonmlttee  in  1983  when  the  gentle- 
man waa  aheriff  of  hia  county. 

The  gentleman  waa  the  one  that  re- 
fuaed  to  f  oreclooe.  and  aaved  innumer- 
able f  amUlea  in  that  area  fram  f oredo- 
sure  in  the  \om  of  their  homes. 

We  tailored  a  Mil  known  as  the 
Emergency  Home  Mortgage  Aaaistance 
Act  of  1083  that  paaaed  this  House 
overwhelmingly  on  a  bitMutJaan  vote  in 
1083  in  May.  Ever  since  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  TasncAirr]  gained 
election  to  the  Congreaa  he  haa  Iteen 
working  on  this,  and  what  he  haa  tai- 
lored here  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very 
weU  taUored  bit  of  legislation  that  I 
think  we  have  the  req>onsibility  of 
helping  with.  Therefore,  we  ootainly 
accept  the  gentleman's  amendment. 


Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendmoit  to  the  amendment. 

The  deik  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hn.Bi  to  the 
amendment  offoed  by  Mr.  Ttttrteurr.  Page 
6,  line  2.  insert  before  the  period  the  foUow- 
Inr  ".  ttook  amounts  authorised  under  see- 
tion  513". 

Mr.  HILER.  Bir.  Chairman.  I  offer 
this  amendmoit  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: Not  having  had  time  to  really  re- 
search the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  to  know  the  full 
Impact  that  it  can  have.  I  am  willing 
to  say  that  the  gentleman,  with  the 
$30  million  authcnization.  might  liave 
an  idea,  but  I  think  before  we  expand 
the  amount  of  money  in  this  bill  by 
yet  another  iso  million,  inviting  yet  a 
stronger  veto,  and  yielittng  yet  what  I 
believe  will  be  a  nonhousing  hOl  in  the 
final  analysis,  I  think  maybe  we 
should  take  the  $30  million  from 
somewhere  else  In  the  bilL 

So  what  we  are  doing  is  we  are  going 
to  have  a  revenue  neutral  Impact  as  it 
would  be  scored  by  CBO,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  mentions  that  there  are  re- 
flows  that  might  occur. 

So  what  we  would  do  is  take  $30  mil- 
lion from  the  Nehemiah  Program, 
which  Is  a  new  program  which  pro- 
vides interest  free  seotrnd  trusts  to 
people  who  are  kind  of  doing  all  rii^t 
and  want  to  build  a  home  or  buy  a 
home,  and  we  would  transfer  that 
money  instead  to  help  people  save  a 
home  who  are  in  great  economic  dis- 
tress, whose  income  Is  not  115  percent 
of  the  median  area  income  as  the  Ne- 
hemiah Program  envisions, 
ponrr  or  OKoaa 


Mr.  Chaliman.^1- 
order  against  the 


Mr.  SCHUMER. 
make  a  point  of 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  since  we 
have  not  yet  reached  section  512  that 
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tiM  aiiMiidDiaiit  !■  not  In  order  at  thli 
point  In  Ubm. 

TlM  CBAZRMAK.  The  Chair  would 
•drte*  Vb»  tantlMBMi  that  th«  point  of 
OQBIM  too  late.  The  point  of 
had   to   be   raised   when   the 
It  was  off ered. 

ICr.  8CHU1CBI-  Mr.  Chalnnan.  we 
did  not  have  a  copy  of  the  amend- 
meot,  and  ImmtrrtlatT^T  lifter  reoelrlnt 
a  eopy  of  the  amendment,  which  Is 
hand-wrttten.  this  lentleman  from 
NMr  Tock  raised  the  point  of  order  as 
soon  as  we  got  It 

The  CBAIRMAIf.  The   Chair  will 
that  under  the   rules  of  the 

the  point  of  order  has  to  be 

raised  when  the  amendment  is  offered. 
The  tentlenan's  po^nt  of  order  oomes 
too  late. 

Mr.  8CHUMSR.  I  have  an  additional 
point  of  order.  Mr.  Chalnnan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
wHI  state  his  point  of  mder. 

Mr.  8CHDMKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  the 
amendment  was  not  distributed  to  the 
other  side  at  the  time  of  lU  readlnc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl 
state  that  Is  not  a  point  of  order  under 
the  rules  of  the  House. 

Does  the  lentleman  have  an  addl- 
tlonal  point  of  order? 

lir.  8CHUMKR.  I  cannot  think  of 
one  right  now.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I 
will  ^  again  sotm. 

Would  the  Chair  want  to  suggest  a 
p(^t  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reoog- 
nlMS  the  gentleman  fram  Indiana 
Ofr.  HiLBi]. 

Mr.  HHXR.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  so 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
knows,  that  Is  why  I  purposely  did  not 
unanimous  consent  that  the 
It  be  considered  as  read,  so 
the  goitleman  would  be  able  to  hear 
the  amendment  and  have  his  chance 
to  raise  whatever  point  of  order  he 
mli^twant. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said,  there 
Is  no  need  to  prolong  this  particular 
debate  on  my  amendment.  It  is  not  a 
long  amendment.  It  Is  not  a  complicat- 
ed amendment.  It  Is  a  revenue  neutral 
amendment  and  It  says  If  we  are  going 
to  spend  SO  million  new  dollars  for  the 
counseling  service  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  then  we  ought  to  get  that 
money  frtnn  somewhere  else  tn  the 
bOL 

In  my  estimation,  we  ought  to  get 
that  money  out  of  the  Neh«nlah  pro- 
gram, which  Is  a  new  program.  So  we 
would  Just  trade  new  program  for  new 


I  think  the  amendment  makes  emi- 
nent good  sense,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  It.  and  I  jrleld  back 
the  »«*i«"«<«»  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

One  thing  I  do  not  want  to  be  mis- 
represented about  Is  I  do  not  believe 
that  Craigress  should  be  on  a 


welglilng  needed  mortgage  foreclosure 
■■fcfsnm  with  needed  equity  owner- 
ship In  low-lnoome  communities  and 
liiijgiessiiii  programming.  I  am  not 
here  today,  and  I  do  not  want  one 
<)tim«>     taken     from     the     Nehemlah 

I  wUl  call  tot  a  vote.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  the  gentleman  has  stood  up  and 
reoognlied  that  at  least  on  the  surface. 
If  the  rationale  of  his  argument  that 
the  mortgage  foreclosure  assistance 
prty^m  counseling  is  needed,  now  he 
is  looking  to  see  where  the  money  can 
come  from.  I  think  that  Is  an  honora- 
ble debate  and  one  that  is  worthy  of 
pursuing. 

However,  if  we  are  to  begin  to  attack 
this  problem  of  the  housing  needs  in 
America,  we  are  not  going  to  rob  Peter 
to  pay  Paul  to  do  it.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  make  some  tough  decisions 
here. 

The  Nehemlah  project  is  absolutely 
neoessary.  That  targeted  population  of 
our  society  has  shown  that  that  pro- 
gram can  work  in  pilot  studies,  and  we 
need  that  program.  To  pass  my 
amendment  in  deference  to  a  cut  in 
Nehemlah  would  be  against  my  princi- 
ples. I  am  not  here  today  to  hurt  an- 
other program.  I  am  here  to  advance  a 
need. 

At  some  particular  point,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  going  to  look  at  all  of  this. 
There  is  no  guarantee  there  is  going  to 
be  $30  million  for  the  homeownerahlp 
asrittan^  But  I  hope  to  God  there  is. 

So  I  wlU  not  be  any  part  of  that.  I 
oppose  the  amendment.  Nehemlah 
should  stand  on  its  own  legs.  It  is  a 
fine  program.  This  mortgage  foreclo- 
sure assistance  program  that  this 
chairman  has  fought  for  years  to 
bring  out.  and  so  desperately  is  needed 
in  this  country,  should  not  be  stifled 
with  that  type  of  political  maneuver- 
ing or  parliamentary  maneuvering  In 
the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hii.n]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  TaAncAirrl. 
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The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hii.n)  there 
were— ayes  14.  noes  21. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  TaAncAirr]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


tlM  ■Mfa'twuiwi 


(s)  la  OonaAL.— The  Dnited  Btatsa  Hous- 
Inc  Act  of  1M7  (M  smendert  by  Mcttan  135 
of  thto  Act)  Is  further  smenrtiwl  by  sddlnc  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"ruBLic  Rousno  aoiuuwssBSHir 
orfimiuiuiiss 
"Sac.  22.  (s)  PoscBASB  IT  Rasisan  Maii- 

"(1)  RioBT  TO  PUBCBASS.— The  families  re- 
■Idtnt  in  each  public  houstnc  project  shall 
be  proTlded  with  the  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase the  dweUlnc  units  In  the  project 
throush  a  resilient  mansiement  corpora- 
tion. 

"(2)  PoaiuTios  or  uszaaaT  mmoewswr 
ooarosATioii.— Aj  s  condition  tor  public 
bousing  homeownerahlp  under  this  subaeo- 


oi 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Us.  Kmr  Strike 
section  126  and  Insert  the  following  (and 
conform  the  table  of  oontenU  accordingly): 


"(A)  the  adult  realdenta  of  a  public  bous- 
Ing  project  shall  have  formed  a  resident 
maoagement  corporation  tn  accordance  with 
regulatlans  and  requirements  estabUsbed  by 
the  Secretarr. 

"(B)  the  resident  msnsgement  shall  have 
entered  Into  a  contract  with  the  public 
housing  agency  establishing  the  respective 
management  rlgbU  and  responsibUltles  of 
the  resident  management  right  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  resident  management  oorpo- 
raUon  and  the  public  bousing  agencr.  snd 

"(C)  the  resident  management  shall  have 
demonstrmted  Its  ability  to  manage  public 
boustng  effectively  and  efficiently  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  I  years. 

"(3)  Comtmom  or  puicbasb.— A  resident 
management  corporation  may  purchase  sll 
or  part  of  a  public  housing  project  following 
a  determination  by  the  Secretary  that— 

"(A)  the  resident  management  corpora- 
tion has  been  established  In  sooordanoe  with 
paraivaph  (2): 

"(B)  the  resident  management  corpora- 
tion Is  prepared  to  undertake  the  owner- 
ship, management,  and  malntrrumce  of  the 
project  with  continued  assistance  from  the 
Secretary. 

"(C)  the  resident  management  corpora- 
tion has  held  one  or  more  public  hearings  to 
obtain  the  views  of  dtlsens  regarding  the 
proposed  purchase; 

"(D)  the  purchsse  will  not  Interfere  with 
the  righU  of  other  families  residing  In 
public  bousing,  will  not  harm  the  efficient 
operation  of  other  public  housing,  and  Is  tai 
the  Interest  of  the  community  (which  deter- 
minations shall  be  made  following  consulta- 
Uon  with  the  public  housing  agency);  and 

"(E)  the  project  meets  the  minimum 
safety  and  llvmbUlty  standards  applicable 
under  section  14.  and  the  physical  condi- 
tion, management,  and  operation  of  the 
project  Is  sufficient  to  permit  and  encourage 
affordable  homeownership  by  the  families 
residing  In  the  project. 

(b)  DnacT  Pubcsasis  bt  Psmuis.— 

"(1)  RioBT  TO  puscHASx.— Each  family  re- 
■Idlng  In  a  public  housing  project  shall  be 
provided  with  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
directly  from  the  public  housing  agency  the 
dwelling  unit  In  which  the  family  resides. 

"(2)  Commom  or  fubchass.— A  family 
may  purchase  a  dwelllns  unit  under  this 
subsection  following  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  thatr— 

"(A)  the  purchase  will  not  Interfere  with 
the  rights  of  other  fsmllles  residing  In 
public  housing,  will  not  harm  the  efficient 
operation  of  other  public  housing,  and  is  In 
the  Interest  of  the  community  (which  deter- 
minations shall  be  made  following  consulta- 
tion with  the  public  housing  sgency);  and 


"(B)  the  dwelUiw  untt 
safety  and  UvaMllty 
under  seetian  14.  and  the  physical  condi- 
tfon.  management,  and  operation  of  the 
project  in  which  the  dwelling  unit  Is  located 
are  suffleisnt  to  permit  snd  encourage  af- 
fofdabie  bomeowneishlp  by  the  family. 

"(c>  Tloaa  or  ptnKMsaas.— 

"(1)  PoaaiASB  PBios  limitatioil— The 
prtoe  for  sny  purchase  under  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  shall  be  not  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  in- 
vohred.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  POBCBASB  issiaiiiinaii  ft  purdiase 
under  iubssctlon  (a)  or  (b)  may  be  made 
under  sny  of  the  following  arrangements,  at 
the  option  of  the  resident  management  cor- 
poratlon  or  family  making  the  purchase: 

"(A)  Lsase-purchsse. 

"(B)  Shared  appreciation,  except  that  not 
leai  than  60  percent  of  the  future  appreda- 
tk)n  In  the  value  of  the  property  Involved 
shaU  be  reserved  to  the  resident  manage- 
ment corporation  or  family  »»'»M«y  the  pur- 
chase. 

"(C)  Cooperative  ownership. 

"(D)  Condominium  ownership. 

"(K)  Purchase  with  smounts  borrowed  on 
the  security  of  the  property  Invtdved. 

"(F)  Any  other  arrangement  determined 
by  the  Seeretary  to  be  approfMiate. 

"(S>  Low  xwisasBT  batb  loams  pbom  public 
boushm  Auaauiss.— For  puriMses  of  ssslst- 
tng  any  purchase  by  a  resident  management 
corporation  or  fsmlly  under  subsection  (a) 
or  (b),  the  public  housing  sgency  involved 
shall  make  a  loan  on  the  security  of  the 
property  Involved  to  the  resident  manage- 
ment oortwration  or  family  at  a  rate  of  In- 
terest equal  to  70  percent  of  the  market  in- 
terest rate  for  conventional  mortgages  on 
the  date  on  which  the  loan  is  made. 

"(4)  Usb  or  FBonsans  — The  proceeds  from 
any  ssle  sbaQ  be  paid  to  the  puUic  bousing 
sgency.  to  be  used  only  to  rehabilitate  or  in- 
crease the  number  of  public  housing  dweU- 
tng  units  available  for  occupancy. 

"(d>  XJMITATIOVS  on  BBSALB.— 

"(1)  Rioht  or  pibst  bbposal.— If  any 
family  owns  (or  hss  ownership  rights  in)  a 
puUlc  bousing  dwelling  unit  «T«i»i»ny  puf. 
rhssed  by  a  resident  management  corpora- 
tion  under  subsectkm  (a)  and  plans  to  sell 
the  dwelling  unit  or  rights  to  a  family  that 
Is  not  a  lower  income  famUy,  the  resident 
management  corporation  or  public  housing 
agency  Involved  shall  have  the  right  to  pur- 
chase the  dwelling  unit  or  rights  at  the 
price  for  which  the  family  has  received  a 
fim  offer. 

"(2)  RacAPTUBB  AT  TiifB  OP  SALB.— If  any 
purduser  of  propoty  tmder  this  section.  In- 
dudtng  a  resident  msnsgement  corporation. 
seDs  the  property  bef<»e  the  expiration  of 
the  5-year  period  following  the  date  of  the 
purchase,  the  purchaser  shall  pay  to  the 
public  housing  agency  the  following  per- 
centage of  any  exoeas  of  the  sales  price  over 
the  purduse  price: 

"(A)  100  percent,  if  the  sale  occurs  during 
the  1st  1-year  period  following  such  date. 

"(B)  100  pocent.  if  the  sale  occurs  during 
the  2nd  1-year  period  following  such  date. 

"(C)  75  percent,  if  the  sale  ooeurs  during 
the  Srd  1-year  period  foUowbig  such  date. 

"(D)  60  percent,  if  the  sale  occurs  during 
the  4th  1-year  period  following  such  date. 

"(E)  25  percent.  If  the  sale  occurs  dming 
the  5th  1-year  period  following  such  date. 

"(e)  Hosnowsmsmp  Assutakcb.— 

"(1)  AasuBAiKB  or  appbopbiaib  ooaiuTioas 
poa  aosnowsBsaip.— The  Seoetary 
provide  comprehensive  Improvemcmt 

under  section  14  to  puUic  housing 


projects  in  whldi  homeownership  settrttka 
under  this  sectlop  are  conducted  to  order  to 
ensure  that  the  physteal  oondttlon.  manage- 
ment, and  operation  of  the  projects  are  suf- 
ficient to  pmnlt  and  encourage  homeowner- 
ship by  the  families  redding  to  the  projects. 
"(2)  lluiimM  um  TBcmncAL  assutaiks.— 
The  Seeretary.  and  the  public  bousing 
agency  owning  and  operating  each  public 
housing  project,  shall  provide  sudi  training, 
technical  aadstsrwe.  snd  educatianal  sssist- 
anoe  as  the  Secretary  detenntoes  to  be  nec- 
essary to  prepare  the  families  residing  to 
the  project,  snd  any  resident  msnsgement 
corporation  fstaWlshert  under  subsection 
(a),  for  homeownetahlp. 

"(f  >  TBiAwn  Rnns.- 

"(1)  In  nsCTBU  — PamOies  renting  a  dwell- 
ing unit  to  a  building  purchased  by  a  red- 
dent  numagement  corporation  shaU  have  all 
rights  provided  to  tenants  of  public  housing 
under  this  Act. 

"(2)  Eviciioa  PBOHiBiTiOB.— No  family  re- 
skUng  to  a  dwelling  unit  to  a  public  hmMiiig 
project  may  be  evicted  by  reason  of  the  sale 
of  the  project  to  a  resident  managonent 
corporation  under  this  section. 

"(S>  RsaTAL  ASSisTAwat.— If  any  famOy  re- 
ddes  to  a  dwdllng  unit  to  a  public  housing 
project  purchssed  by  a  resident  manage- 
ment corporation,  and  the  family  ^»'!lAn 
not  to  purchase  the  dwdllng  unit,  the  Sec- 
retary may  offer  to  provide  to  the  fsmHy  ss- 
sistanoe  under  subsection  (b)  or  (o)  of  sec- 
tion 8.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate  to  permit  the  fsmfly  to  contin- 
ue to  redde  to  the  dwelling  unit. 

"(4)  Rblocatioh  assistakcb.— If  any 
family  reddes  to  a  dwelling  unit  to  a  public 
housing  project  to  which  other  dwelling 
units  are  purchased  under  this  section,  snd 
the  family  decides  not  to  purduse  the 
dwelling  unit,  the  Secretsry  may  offer— 

"(A)  to  ssslst  the  family  to  rdocatlng  to  a 
dwelling  unit  to  another  public  hoiislng 
project;  or 

"(B)  to  provide  to  the  family  «iariiit.^Tyy 
under  subsection  (b)  or  (o)  of  section  8.  ss 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropri- 
ate to  permit  the  family  to  obtato  compara- 
ble alteroattve  housing. 

"(g)  PniAIKaAL  ASSISTAWCB.- 

"(1)  AssuTAsa  roa  public  Housnro  Aom- 
cns.— The  Secretary  shall  provide  to  public 
housing  sgendes  such  ftosndal  assistance 
as  the  Secretary  determines  Is  neoesssry  to 
permit  such  sgatdes  to  csrry  out  the  provl- 
dons  of  this  section. 

"(2)  AmniAL  ooMTBiBirnom.- Notwith- 
standing the  purchase  of  all  or  part  of  a 
public  housing  project  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  continue  to  pay  m«wi»»i 
contributions  with  respect  to  the  project 
Such  oimtrlbuUans  may  not  exceed  the 
maximum  contributions  authorised  to  sec- 
tion 5(a). 

"(3)  OPBiATiiro  stJBsmr.— The  operating 
subsidy  for  a  project  managed  by  a  resident 
management  corporation  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  public  housing  agency  per  unit 
monthly  amount  provided  to  the  previous 
year.  Such  subsidy  may  not  be  reduced 
during  the  3-year  period  t»*jr«wniTiy  (xi  the 
date  on  which  the  resident  managed  bous- 
ing is  transferred  to  resident  ownership, 
except  that  If  the  total  tooome  of  the  public 
boudng  agency  is  reduced  the  income  pro- 
vided by  the  public  *»««M«i»g  agency  to  the 
resident  owned  project  may  be  reduced  to 
PRVOTtlon  to  the  total  revenue  reduction  of 
the  public  housing  sgency. 

"(h)  AiminoiiAL  HomowasBSHip  Oppob- 


"(1)  la  OBRBAi — No  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion  may  be  construed  to  predude  the  Sec- 


retary or  sny  public  housing  agency  tram 
imnrldtog  additional  homeownership  oppor- 
tunities under  seetian  5(h).  section 
6(cX4XD).  or  any  other  provtalan  of  thk 
Act 

"(2)  PoBBCASB  OP  Tjaocconn  uans.— Any 
qualified  public  housing  rssldent  or  quail- 
fled  appllcsnt  for  puUic  boudng  reddenee 
may  purdiase  sny  unoccupied  dwdllng  unit 
to  a  public  houstog  project,  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  this  section. 

"(1)  RaemjinoBs.— The  Seeretary  sbaD 
issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provislanB  of  this  — «*««i 
Sudi  regulations  may  ^■»«*«"Th  sny  addi- 
tional terms  snd  conditions  f <»■  htsneuwuer- 
ship  under  this  section  that  are  determined 
by  the  Seeretary  to  be  apiMnpriate. 

"(j)  AaauAL  RspoBT.- The  Secretary  shaU 
annually  submit  to  the  Congress  a  rsport 
setting  forth— 

"(1)  sny  need  for  the  devdopment  of  addi- 
tional public  housing  dweUtog  units  ss  a 
result  of  the  sale  of  putdlc  bousing  dwdhng 
units  under  this  section; 

"(2)  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  for 
additional  budget  authority  to  carry  out 
such  development;  snd 

"(3)  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  to 
enstue  decent  honaes  snd  decent  nelgfabcr- 
hoods  for  lower  iiyywie  famnt— 

"(k)  LmiTATioa.- Any  authrarlty  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  to  provide  fi- 
nancial asBhtance.  or  to  enter  toto  contracts 
to  provide  ftosndal  — TfTtBmT.  shsll  be  ef- 
fective cmly  to  such  extent  or  to  such 
smounts  ss  sre  or  have  been  provided  to  ad- 
vance to  appropriation  Acts.". 

"(b)  AssisiD  Hoosora  RsnACBaar  Poa 
PoBuc  Housiaa  DwBxnra  Uairs  Solb.— 
Section  5(c)  of  the  United  States  Wnnrfrtg 
Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8XA)  Each  public  timirfiij  agency  shaD 
Implement  a  plan  to  replace  (by  the  prtni- 
don  of  housing  vouchers.  rehabOttatlan  of 
vacant  public  houstog  units,  or  constructian 
of  new  public  housing)  puldic  houstog  units 
sold  under  section  22.  which  plan  shall  pro- 
vide for  replacement  of  such  percentage  of 
the  units  sold  ss  the  public  housing  sgency 
determines  is  justified  by  the  local  supply  of 
lower  Income  housing. 

"(B)  In  sddltion  to  the  other  budget  au- 
thority provided  for  to  this  subsection,  the 
budget  authority  avallaljlt  fty  nTtittanrr 
under  subsections  (b)  and  (o)  of  section  8  is 
authorised  to  be  increased  by  sndi  amounts 
as  nuy  be  necessary  to  provide  one  addition- 
al housing  sssistance  certificate  or  voucher 
for  each  public  housing  dweUlng  unit  sold 
under  section  2X". 

"(c)  ErpBUiivs  Datb.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1087,  or  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  whichever  occurs  later. 

Mr.  KEMP  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  (xmsent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  In  the  Rbcoko. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  Wednesday  in 
Newark.  NJ,  the  Federal  Homing  Au- 
thority demolished  the  first  tiighri#f 
in  the  Scudder  heme  project,  public 
housing  project  of  Newark,  NJ.  It  was 
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tonflt  tn  tiM  IMO**  at  %  eort  of  $30  mfl- 

Uon. . 

In  the  ensulnc  3r«««  *»»•  D*!'*"' 
ment  of  Hoodnc  and  Uttan  D«^;«w^ 
mant  pouiwl  anottaar  addmooal  $M 
mirnon  Into  that  ptojaet  U  to  bainc 
daatroyad  rlsht  In  front  of  tha  ayaa  of 
**ynmm  noot  and  tamar  dty  raaldantt 
^aiVto  dawarato  naad  crfhourtnr 
Kazt  vaak  tha  Fadi  ara  goins  to  do 
tt  again  to  anothar  prajaet. 

nooantlT  tha  HUD  manacar  m 
Newack.  NJ.  aald  thlK  "AD  of  ua  who 
had  any  part  In  fundtng.  apprortng. 
ihialiiitng  managing,  or  living  In  thaae 
traUdlngB  ha*a  been  adnkontahed  by 
tha  oondltlom  that  now  exist  m 
them."  What  a  ahame. 

Newark.  NJ.  and  all  over  thto  coun- 
try pubUe  houatng  proJeoU  are  brtng 
dmoltobad  baeauaa  It  has  not  worked. 
In  10010  eaaea  tt  haa.  but  tn  all  too 
m«..y  tiwtanoaa  tt  haa  f aOed  to  deliver 
the  hope  and  the  opportunity  that 
poeple  want  for  housing.  The  Kemp 
Mnenrtmwnt  ooapooaored  by  my  friend 
tram  Tezaa  Clir.  Amsrl.  the  gentle- 
man from  Mtaaourl  Ofr.  Osnuavrl 
and  others  would  allow  inner  dty  low- 
tnoome  reaidenta  of  public  housing 
projeets  an  opportunity  to  buy  their 
aputment.  buy  that  piece  of  property, 
buy  th^  home  for  25  percent  of  ^be 
market  rate.  I  think  each  and  every 

one  of  us  have  heard  the  statlstka, 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  Jeiaey 
has  been  such  a  fliOiter  on  behalf  of 
housing  and  I  reapect  her  very  mudi: 
sbe  told  me  recently  70.000  apart- 
ments are  vacant. 

Was  there  anything  wrong  with  a 
radical  solution?  liet  us  seU  it  off.  I^ 
IM  sell  off  those  apaitmenU  and  that 
houaing  to  thoae  Inner-dty  realdents 
who  want  a  chance  to  purchase  a  piece 
of  the  American  dream. 

I  do  not  stand  up  here  and  advocate 
Mlllng  off  pubUc  houaing.  but  I  think 
we  ought  to  give  low-Income  people  a 
^.haiwvt  to  manage  their  own  destiny, 
not  only  with  tenant  management, 
which  I  stnmgly  support,  but  thto  Idea 
of  allowing  them  to  purchase  that 
aportment  or  that  home  at  25  or  lower 
percent  of  the  market  rate  with  a  sub- 
Mlaed  mortgage  rate. 

I  recently  got  a  letter  from  Klml 
Qray.  the  chairwoman  of  the  Public 
Housing  Resident  Tenant  Coalition  of 
America,  one  of  the  most  dynamic 
Inner  dty  aetlvtots  in  the  country.  She 
nld  she  opposes  HJl.  4  at  least  in  the 
home  ownership  provisions  beeauae  It 
plawM  too  many  restrictions  on  the 
purchase  and  the  resale  of  low  inccMne 

She  said,  and  I  qiiote.  "Public  hous- 
ing realdents  should  not  be  treated  as 
Mcood  class  dtlsens  any  longer."  She 
said  swnf^hing  I  want  to  share  with 
everybody;  she  said.  "We  have  the 
yf^  <trwi"*«  as  every  other  Ameri- 
can." If  thto  bill  to  about  dreams, 
•bout  ownership,  about  home  owner- 
ship, about  public  housing  and  getting 


•n  opportunity  to  have  a  piece  of  that 
dream  it  aesms  to  me  that  we  oui^tto 
take  a  more  radical  or  a  more  progrea- 
itv«  step  deekttng  on  what  word  you 
want  to  chooae  and  allow  thoae  people, 
thoae  inner-dty  realdenU  to  buy  their 
■IMitment  at  25  percent  of  the  market 

rate.  ^   , 

Cowressman  Fteuntroy  and  I  co- 
,poo«ored  thto  in  1066.  It  passed  by 
about  S20.  There  to  no  argument 
against  it.  We  can  replace  the  pubUc 
tiouataig  stock  by  having  the  public 
tunialng  authority  determine  what 
public  housbog  has  been  sold,  what 
should  be  rehabilitated,  what  vouchers 
ihould  go  to  the  family  who  wanU  to 
buy  another  one  or  rent  another  one 
or  what  the  Feds  ihould  do  with 
r«card  to  rebuilding  the  stock  that 
might  be  removed  from  the  authority. 
I  th«"fc  it  to  a  pleoe  of  America's 
dream  that  we  ought  to  offer  to  Mie 
tnner-dty  poor  and  I  would  suggest 
that  DemocraU  and  RepubUcans 
ought  to  have  no  problem  supporting 
such  a  radical  or  progreaslve  Idea. 
Furthsmnra.  whis  there  Is  near  univeraal 
of    hjwlnooms    horns    umimwnp 


mtm  poorer  housing  projecto  lo  Im- 
.,.^  _— jrsMonSi  nwlnlsnanoa.  and  eMotarwy. 
oJssaon  VMhal  to  ttw  owaral  cost  d  ttts 


«■  nd  add  to  ipandkig  or 

budgd  act  Qowsmmsnt  leoslpto 
be  mcfiaMrt  as  housino  Is 


bortiood  dsmogrspNcs  csn  bs  so^edsd  to 


The 

otoM 

would 


Qusstlon  Arent  most  pubic  housing 
pralMto  Ngh  rise  ^wttos  that  no  ons  would 
wwniobuy? 

Soma  hoMing  proiaoto  are  dtomal  ptoces 
Imised  wtilrti  undsrsoores  the  Importonoe  d 
premdmo  home  osmsrahip  to  hflprws  Mng 
condMonsMtd  i^grada  nduhbortwods.  Corv 
Mvy  to  pubic  apMon.  howewsr.  mod  pdiic 
houakv  proiacto  are  quMs  ivabto  and  m  good 
to  siiijiisnt  oondMon.  Aooordbig  to  a  HUD 
survey  m  106i  43  perosd  d  thejwusing 
siooli  wsa  In  good  to  sHoaisrM  oondMon,  29 
pwoed  VMS  In  tair  oondMon.  and  toss  thsn  26 
psrasd  was  in  poor  oondMoa 

Quedlon  Arsnt  mod  pro(eds  Ng^  rise 
butdtoos  thd  would  be  dnouH  to  convert? 

No.  Aooordkig  to  HUO.  only  sbod  27  per- 
osd d  «w  protsds  sre  hlfl^  rise  ta*inge^ 


raised  sbod  our  smondmed.  snd  we  would 
■ts  to  addrsss  those  conoams  bdow. 

Quedion:  Would  INs  reduce  the  housing 
stock  tor  the  poor? 

No.  Renters  «»■  simpiy  be  turned  mto 
homeowners.  The  same  nurd>er  d  low- 
moome  reddento  *■  be  ssrved  as  now. 

Ws  dso  dsd  wih  the  rsptooamed  taaua  by: 

Rrd.  recMring  locd  pubic  housing  sdhori- 
ttes  to  Inotomsd  s  pton  to  rsplace-by  the 
prowtolon  d  housing  vouchers,  rehsdttatlon  d 
vacwn  pubic  housing  unNs.  or  oonstrudion  d 
new  pdjic  housmg-the  pubic  housmgunlts 
sdd  or  such  percentage  d  tha  untts  sdd  as 
ths  pubic  housing  SQsncy  detsnrtnss  to  M«l- 
Itod  by  the  toed  supply  d  tower  moome  hous- 

taw 

Second,  requiring  thd  lunds  raised  from 
sdtoig  housing  be  ussd  by  locd  PHAs  tor  nsw 

oorwttucion  md  idisUKalton  ody.  Thto  oodd 
«noud  to  bitons  d  new  funds  tor  oondnjc- 

tion  wid  rehsMNdlon: 

Third,  raqulrtng  the  Federsl  Govemmed  to 
Iseue  one  new  housing  voucher  tor  each  WIN 

add; 

Fourt^  gMng  the  raddsd  msnagemed  oor- 
pordton  or  puWte  housing  sgsncy  lnwd»»edme 
ii^  to  purchass  the  JweMng  unit  d  tha  prtea 
for  wtitoh  the  fardly  haa  reodwed  a  fton  offer. 

FWIh.  requiring  HUO  to  make  an  annud 
r«port  recommandtog  new  funds  to  snswe 
dsosnt  homes  wd  decent  ndghborttoods.  In- 
chjdtog  the  need  for  addMond  budget  author- 
ity to  buid  new  housing: 

Sixth,  offering  70.000  vacad  unito  to  be  re- 
t^^riWs**^  snd  sdd  undsr  the  oondMons  d 
ouramsodmsnt  ..__  ^ 

CkJssBnn  Wodd  thto  wnsndmsd  sMm  the 
bed  udto  from  pudte  housing  adhortttoa? 

Not  M  Keni«wnh4>sr*skto  snd  dhsr  resi- 
dent mwwoed  protscto  sre  sny  precedsnt 
These  protods.  once  smong  the  poorest 
have  become  good  candtostsa  for  home  owrv 
•rsNp.  The  de«n  d  reddsd  iiianaosmsd 
wd  uMmato  home  ownership  powerfuly  en- 


^ ^ ^_  16  . 

we  tow-rise  wdk  up  apaiSnsrto.  snd  26  psr- 
osd  d  ths  protods.  ooddning  10  psrced  d 
tha  udto.  are  sln^  torrtly  ds«aohed  or  town- 
houae  udto.  Even  high  riee  udto.  If  orgadzsd 
cwefdiy.  cm  be  converted  In  pert  or  Inwhoto 
to  ciuoperaUve  or  oondordum  home  owiwr- 

Ctoeslton:  tant  thto  sn  untried  schsme? 

To  the  contrwy.  Qred  Brttoin's  g»»enimed 
sdd  over  800.000  d  Ms  pubic  housing  stock 
undsr  s  progrsm  iseerd)ing.  bd  fsr  toss  gsr>- 
erous.  than  ours.  WNto  there  sre  HgnMcam 
dWaranoaa  to  tha  toro  sia«iona-for  one,  Brtl- 
^'s  pudte  housing  tsnents  heve  daftsr  In- 
comet  on  average  9mn  Amsrtean  resktorto— 
the  Brtltoh  e«ampto  damonswss  •tepdadtol 
for  tow  Income  home  uwiwshto  uwortodiea. 

Questton:  Suppose  some  resktonto  do  nd 
wwMtobuy?  __^ 

TsnwMs  who  dont  wad  to  buy  sre  edirdy 
protoctod.  No  one  may  be  ewtetod  as  s  result 
of  thto  amendmed.  Resktonto  may  chooae  to 
r«maln  In  thdr  home  and  continue  to  rent 
from  the  pudte  houstog  sdhortty  or  be  ghren  a 
houatog  voucher  and  idocata,  If  thd  to  thdr 


Quealton    Home  owiiersNp  ettorto 

t^tod  In  the  pest  Why  wti  you 

snydNferent? 

Our  mod  Imported  guarantee  d 
that  we  buid  on  redded  m 
y<x4is    peofito  snd  protocto  who 


be 

to 
d 

d- 


and  good  ugsdzalton  ablMy. 

UnHte  pad  efforts,  we  give  tenanto  fdi  home 
ownersNp  righto  sfler  5  yesrs,  tow-lntored  fl- 
nsnctog.  trddng  snd  tschrted  ssstotsnoe. 
snd  m  townedtoto  75  perosd  equity  stake  to 
tha^  property  to  dtocoursge  default  or  sban- 
donmed  d  property.  HUO  mud  dso  certify 
that  the  resMsnto  cen  afford  home  ownennp. 

Qusstton:  Won't  thsrs  be  s  qukk  »*nover 
of  pudte  housing  to  ths  nonpoor? 

No.  Qdck  resdes  d  property  sre  dtocov- 
igsd  because  HUD  recsptures  s  portton  d 
any  wtodtoi  gdn  for  a  S^reer  period  Ndg^- 


I  ask  the  skeptics  one  quseion:  How  can 
onoamad  dih  tfta  poor, 
ignore  thto  opportunHy  to 
I  d  soma  d  our  poorad  oWians  by 
114  bMon?  Shoddnt  we  be  ddng  al  we  cwi 
to  easise  si  Amsrtoans  s  dsoed  home  and  a 
daoed  ndghbortnod?  I  ask  your  support  d 
thto  pdhbraaking  amendmed  thd  oodd  open 
up  vad  new  housing  opportunMss  to  tow- 
Inoome  peopto  snd  toiprovo  some  d  Amart- 
cs's  mod  troubled  nelgltouitiuoda 

Mr.  HUNTKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  San  Diego,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hoirml. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yoik  [Mr.  Kncp] 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  HxTirm  and  by 
tmanimous  consent  Mr.  Kncr  was  al- 
lowed   to    proceed    for    1    additional 

mlnuteJ 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Calif omla  [Mr.  Hxnrm]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrleldlng. 

Mi.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  because  thto  amend- 
ment that  the  gentleman  and  Mr. 
AncBT  of  Texas  have  offered  really 
createa  a  moat  Important  and  predous 
American  commodity  and  that  to  hope 
and  motivation.  I  shared  thto  tour 
with  Klml  Qray  and  with  the  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Aaitrr,  the  gentlonan  from 
Texas  and  I  and  I  want  to  say  that  the 
hopes  and  dreams  of  those  pe<H>le  in 
that  project  are  with  thto  amendment 
We  asked  them  about  it  «>eciflcally. 
They  want  thto  House  to  vote  up  on 
the  Kemp- Armey  amendment. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  ivBt  wish  I  could  men- 
tion all  the  namea  of  that  coalition 
who  support  thto  amendment,  but  be 
that  as  it  may  HJl.  4  does  not  allow 
thto  to  happen,  make  no  ""'Ttfiky  about 
It.  Thto  wm  be  a  healthy  addlUon  to 
making  thto  public  housing  bill  a  sig- 
nificant step  forward. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia for  hto  comments. 

Mr.  OONZALBZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise 
in  oppodtlon  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  tiasto  of  my  (4>po- 
dtkm  at  thto  point  to  the  bitter  excep- 
tion I  take  to  the  dear  colleague  letter 
that  the  dlstlnghtahed  gentleman  Just 
finishing  hto  remarks  has  Included  in  a 
dear  colleague  letto-  dreulated  in 
which  the  thrust  of  the  message  was 
that  there  was  nothing  In  HJl.  4  to 
provide  home  ownership. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  was  an  tasue 
that  was  long  debated  and  orasldered 
both  In  subcommittee  and  full  cran- 
mlttee.  We  had  h— Htiy  on  the  sub- 
ject matter  over  a  period  of  a  few 


years.  We  were  the  first  subcommittee 
to  recognise  the  local  D.C.  home  own- 
ership, the  much-touted  program 
which  nevertheleaa.  whether  It  to  here 
or  In  St.  Louto  or  In  three  other  dtlea. 
they  all  have  to  depend  on  oontinidng 
public  housing  subsidies.  But  home 
ownership,  unless  we  define  It.  can  be 
one  of  the  moat  cruel,  cruel  practices 
perpetrated  on  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
In  our  country  that  we  could  ever 
sanction  in  law. 

HJl.  4.  aectlon  126  to  devoted  to 
what  I  would  define  as  a  demonstra- 
tion program  or  a  demonstration-legis- 
lative provision  beeauae  of  the  necessi- 
ty to  safeguard  against  abuse. 

Mr.  Knip's  smendment  can  end  up 
in  a  nonresident  tenant  of  a  public 
housing  project  being  eligible  for  what 
he  deflnea  as  ownership  which  I  think 
to  contrary  to  the  explanation  given  in 
support  of  hto  amendment. 

So  I  think  my  basic  objection  at  thto 
point  to  to  the  distortions  that  have 
been  emanating  in  connection  with 
thto  amendment. 

In  HA.  4  the  public  housing  author- 
ity cannot  veto  the  sale  of  units  to  ten- 
ants If  the  guidelines  of  the  program 
are  met  And  we  aet  these  guidelines  in 
accordance  with  the  testimony  we 
heard,  the  vidts  we  made  in  the  name 
of  the  subcommittee  to  some  of  these 
projects  and  to  the  long  experience  we 
have  had  of  the  exposure  to  abuse  if 
we  did  not  have  strict  guidelines.  PHA 
must  certify  that  purshases  will  not 
harm  the  effldent  operation  of  the 
public  housing  imlts. 

Why  did  we  place  these  restrictions 
on  the  resale  of  the  housing?  First,  to 
other  eligible  lower  income  families, 
reddents  of  the  public  housing 
project  and  second  by  using  the  model 
of  the  limited  dividend  resale  restric- 
tions because  we  wanted  to  aasure  that 
the  benefits  of  home  ownership 
ranaln  available  to  other  low-income 
families  ready  to  move  from  being  ten- 
ants to  homeowners. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  neighbor- 
hoods which  have  become  targets  for 
speculators  and  for  gracing  and  pred- 
atory real  estate  interests.  Every 
single  traditional  public  housing 
project  that  has  a  life  history  of  more 
than  25  years  In  our  major  centers, 
whether  it  to  In  Houston.  TX,  in  my 
own  dty.  in  Dallas.  TX.  in  Chicago, 
the  real  estate  qDeeulators  are  rubbing 
their  hands  greedily  hoping  to  acquire 
these  choice  land  dtes  now.  In  Chica- 
go, along  the  shoreline  that  at  the 
time  of  their  construction  they  were 
not  looked  upon  that  way.  In  Houston, 
the  Island  Parkway  Village,  one  of  the 
most  beautifully  archltectured  and 
constructed,  functionally,  public  hous- 
ing projects  In  the  cotmtry  or  any- 
where In  the  world  to  greedily  being 
aou^t  by  the  owners  of  these  high 
buildings,  housing  banks  and  oil  ctmi- 
panles.  who  want  to  get  that  land.  It  to 
also  right  In  the  middle  of  the  most 


historical  land  in  the  State  of  T«xaa, 
I^f*)diiians  Town,  the  place  where, 
-upon  their  emancipation,  our  Uaek 
fellow  dtlzens  went  to  live  in  Houston. 
That  they  want  to  have.  They  do  not 
care  about  the  poor  blacks  living 
there.  Nobody  has  come  up  with  a 
suitable  replacement  program  any- 
where. 

So  thto  to  a  cruel  Joke  In  the  name  of 
free  enterprise.  I  Just  wtoh  that  we 
had  had  a  chance  to  have  been  ap- 
proached by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoi^  to  show  him  what  we  had  done 
in  section  126  of  HJt  4. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Coonecttoat 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the 
requldte  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  had 
presented  to  us  a  new  housing  pro- 
gram that  ought  to  be  called  the 
"Supply  Side  Housing  Program."  The 
supply  dde  housing  program  would 
take  some  existing  resources  In  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
invested  heavily  for  many  years  to 
create  rental  housing  for  people,  to 
sell  that  resource  to  a  particular  select 
group  of  people,  the  people  who 
hm>pen  to  live  in  the  units  right  now 
at  a  bargain  basement  price.  25  per- 
cent of  the  market  value  and  to  re- 
place that  unit  of  housing  in  which 
some<me  can  live  with  the  great  false 
pnmiise  of  aU  times,  a  housing  vouch- 
er which  to  good  for  5  years  if  it  to 
good  at  all,  if  there  haiwens  to  be  a 
unit  that  you  can  rent  with  that 
voucher. 

I  think  the  gentleman  fnnn  Texas  to 
absolutely  correct  that  to  a  cruel  hoax 
that  which  to  pnwiosed  here. 

□  1740 

It  to  a  raid  on  the  Treasury.  Tmaytw 
what  thto  program  would  be  like  If  it 
were  fair,  if  It  extended  to  every 
person  eligible  for  public  housing  the 
right  to  buy  a  home  for  25  percent  of 
the  maiket  value,  with  the  Federal 
Government  to  absorb  the  cost  How 
many  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
would  that  cost? 

But  we  do  not  face  that  huge  cost 
because  we  intend  to  give  thto  benefit 
only  to  a  tiny  minority  of  people  who 
happen  to  live  in  public  hniMrfTiy  imlts 
that  It  to  practical  to  sell  as  single- 
family  homes. 

The  gmtleman  from  New  York 
made  reference  to  the  Seudder  homea 
that  are  being  demolished  in  Newaik. 
as  if  that  were  some  kind  of  a  leason 
for  what  we  should  be  doing  here. 
Those  are  huge  multlf  amlly  high  rises. 
Does  anyone  suggest  that  Individual 
tenants  are  going  to  buy  their  apart- 
ments in  these  kinds  of  multlfamHy 
units? 

We  are  all  f«mt»^r  with  the  failure 
of  large  multifamlly  hlghriaea  arotmd 
the  country  that  have  fallen  apart  and 
that  have  not  been  managed  correctly. 
Would  we  suggest  that  individual  ten- 
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staying  In  the  imlt  can  then  sell  It  to    subsldr.  It  to  the 
a  multlmmionsire.  to  m.  vut»i«.  or  tn    nilvridlMi"     fnr     ■ 
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•nt*  buy  th«m  and  try  to  figure  out 
how  to  make  tiMm  work  or  bow  to 
■»«fc>  ttoam  IhraUe  whan  they  have  not 
workMl  or  baen  made  to  be  Uvatole 
under  currant  dreuaatanoea  and  they 
would  loaa  many  of  the  beneftta  they 
have  eurrently  whleh  attempt  to  make 

themadeeantplaoetoUTeT  

The  eommlttee  carefully  oonaldered 
thla  queatloo  of  how  to  make  public 
li^«««iif  ontta  available  for  home  own- 
enhlp.  and  we  devetoped  the  languace 

that  to  In  aactkm  116  of  HJt  4  It  la 
very  atanple.  It  aucgeata  that  the  prtoe 
for  thla  houainc  oui^t  to  be  the 
market  value  unleaa  there  ia  a  govern- 
ment program  under  which  that  an 
be  written  down,  if  aome  local  govm- 
ment  or  the  pubUc  houaing  authority 
liaa  reaaoo  to  do  that,  and  it  suggeats 
that  that  unit  of  houaing  should  be  re- 
plaoed. 

Thla  body  juat  recently  adopted  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texaa  Oiz.  BabtuttI  and  co- 
nwmrwri  by  myaelf  in  which  we  aet 
down  atandarda  for  what  you  do  when 
you  '«T««—  of  a  public  houaing  unit 
Tou  replace  it.  The  one  thing  we 
agreed  it  would  not  be  replaced  with 
waa  a  voucher,  becauae  of  our  \mkM.  of 
oonfldenoe  in  a  voucher  being  a  real 
replacement  houaing  reaouroe.  Tet  we 
are  going  to  turn  around  in  thla 
amendment  and  auggeat  that  if  the 
bulkUnga  are  aold  off  unit  by  unit  In- 
■tead  of  aa  a  whole,  then  we  are  not 
worried  about  the  replacement  houa- 
ing reaouroe.  we  are  willing  to  uae 
Touchera.  and  we  are  willing  to  deprive 
the  Federal  Oovemment  of  75  percent 
of  ita  inveatment  in  thoae  reeouroea. 

I  would  auggeat  that  HJl.  4  haa  ex- 
actly what  the  gentleman  from  Texaa 
■uggeata.  a  pflot  program  to  lee  wheth- 
er there  la  a  viable  way  in  wlUch  theae 
uniU  can  be  aold.  but  in  a  way  that  re- 
ipect  both  the  tenanU'  Img-term  abil- 
ity to  uae  it  aa  a  houaing  reaouree  and 
the  inveatment  of  the  government, 
that  ia.  the  taxpayera.  in  what  ia  al- 
ready there  aa  rental  houaing. 

Mr.  BARTUTTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  atrike  the  requiaite  number  of 
woRta.  and  I  riae  In  lupport  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  ii  true  that  HJl.  4 
in  ita  preaent  form  doea  take  a  few 
very  careful  and  tentative  atepa  to- 
waitk  tenant  ownerahip  of  their  units 
in  public  houaing.  but  thoae  atepa  are 
ao  careful  and  are  ao  tentative  that 
the  reault  of  thoae  atepa  ia  that  it  still 
doea  not  provide  any  sort  of  wide- 
spread ownerahip  availability  for  ten- 
anta  of  public  hmia'wg  throughout  this 
country. 

The  proposal  before  ua,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  CMr.  Kmrl  and  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texaa  [Mr.  AbmbtI  ia  a 
proposal  to  break  out  of  that  mold  and 
say  that  low-inoome  f  amiliea  ought  to 
have  a  right  to  buy  their  own  homea 


also.  Juat  like  other  people  in  thla 

country.  

There  are  aome  very  clear  and  oom- 
pelllng  dlff  ereneea  that  I  think  ahould 
oompel  Members  of  this  body  on  both 
gld4w  of  the  alale  to  vote  for  the  Kemp- 
Armey  urban  homeateadlng  homeown- 
ershipplan. 

Let  me  go  through  some  of  those  dii- 
ferencea.  First  of  aU.  the  Kemp-Armey 
plan  of  urban  homeateadlng  providea 
that  public  housing  tenancy  has  its 
basica  with  the  right  to  buy.  It  says 
that  thoae  public  houaing  authorttiea 
shall  make— that  is.  "shaU  make"— 
those  uniU  avaOable  to  purchaae. 
whereas  HJl.  4  createa  a  far  leaa  fun- 
damental right  and  leavea  it  to  the  dls- 
cretlOD  of  others. 

No.  a.  HJl.  4  does  not  set  a  purchase 
price.  It  leaves  It  as  something  nebu- 
lous, calling  it  the  market  value.  Nor 
doea  it  provide  the  ability  to  obtain 
mortgages  for  those  tenants.  The 
Kemp-Armey  amendment  says  that 
the  price,  if  someone  ts  living  in  the 
unit,  should  be  25  percent  of  the 
market  value,  and  they  create  a  low-in- 
terest mortgage  at  which  that  tenant 
will  be  able  to  purchase  the  unit. 

So  HJl.  4.  while  it  offers  some  prom- 
ise perhaps  of  being  able  to  purchaae  a 
unit,  doea  not  make  the  means  avail- 
able. 

No.  S.  HJl.  4  restrlcU  the  right  of 
i«aale.  It  does  not  permit  tenants  who 
have  purchased  their  homea,  who  have 
been  paying  their  mortgagee,  who 
have  paid  for  their  homea.  who  have 
provided  the  maintenance,  who  have 
lived  there  and  who  own  it.  it  doea  not 
provide  them  the  ability  to  resell  at 
the  point  they  want  to,  denying  than 
a  basic  and  fundamental  property 
right  that  is  available  to  every  other 
home  owner  in  this  country-  HJl.  4 
would  deny  that  right  to  the  reaidento 
of  public  housing. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTUTTT.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  simply  ask  the  gentleman,  does 
CBO  have  an  estimate  for  the  cost  of 
this  amendment?  Do  we  know  if  it  is 
within  budget? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  In  fact,  it  ts  not  a 
coat  in  the  sense  that  it  sells  an  asset, 
so  there  Is  a  net  revenue  gain.  So  it  is 
not  a  coat  kind  of  program.  The  subai- 
diea  that  we  are  eurrently  providing  in 
public  houidng  in  fact  in  HR.  4  would 
be  cut  off  for  any  that  woiild  be  sold. 
In  the  Kemp-Armey  amendment  we 
would  continue  those  subsidies  for  an 
additional  3  years. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  would  be  kind  mough 
to  continue  to  yield.  I  understand  the 

bill. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 


Mr.  SCHUMER.  The  repayment 
goea  to  the  tenant  management  corpo- 
ration, ao  they  are  not  recapturing 
money.  There  ia  a  voucher.  I  mean  ia 
thla  money  coming  out  of  some  exist- 
ing program?  ^  ,^  ^  ^  , 
We  are  alwasrs  admonlahed.  and  i 
think  with  good  reaaon.  by  Members 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  talk  about 
the  coat  of  a  program,  and  we  on  our 
Bide  diligently  go  over  what  the  coats 
may  be.  So  I  was  Just  wondering  if  the 
gentleman  haa  any  eatlmate  of  thoae. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    BARTLETT.    I    am   happy    to 
yield   to   the   gentleman   from   New 
York- 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate my  friend's  yielding. 

I  would  say  to  my  equally  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  fRMn  New  York, 
that  CBO  did  not  do  an  analysis  of 
that    particular    section    of    our    ap- 
proach or  even  that  limited  right  to 
buy.  or  the  so-called  home  ownership 
provlalon  of  HJl.  4,  but  I  say  to  my 
friend  that  I  know  he  is  going  to  make 
an  agniment.  Everything  Is  fair  In  love 
and  war.  and  he  Is  going  to  get  up  and 
say  whatever  he  wants.  I  hope  my  re- 
marks are  not  taken  is  such  a  way  as 
to  suggest  that  this  Is  going  to  sell  off 
the  public  housing  stock.  It  Is  not.  It  ia 
going  to  be  very  tightly  drawn.  There 
are  going  to  be  several  projects  and  op- 
portunities for  people.  The  PHA's  and 
the  ^d  each  year  have  to  tell  us.  first, 
what  the  cost  ts  and  what  we  want  to 
do  for  replacement.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  we  will  come  back  and  revisit  this 
issue  next  year,  and  we  simply  say,  as 
the   gentleman   from   Texas   pointed 
out.  that  there  should  be  an  inherent 
right  to  buy  In  this  bill,  which  there  is 
not  right  now. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  gentleman  ts 

correct.  .    , 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  do  not  think  it  ts  very 
costly  at  all.  Let  us  think  of  the  (vpor- 
tunity  It  ts  going  to  provide  for  people 
to  have  their  own  little  apartment  or 
home  or  piece  of  property.  I  always 
thought  that  ts  what  we  wanted  In 
this  country. 

Mr.  SCHX7MER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  oppoaition  to 
this  amendment.  First,  let  me  say  that 
an  amendment  like  this  arouses  a 
great  deal  of  passion  because  beyond 
the  specifics  of  the  ameiulment  Is  a 
philoaophy.  and  the  philoaophy  basi- 
cally la:  should  Government  be  in  the 
housing  business? 

I  would  submit  to  my  colleagues  that 
this  amendment  ts  perceived  to  be  a 
graceful  way  of  the  Government  exit- 
ing from  the  housing  business.  Why 
do  I  say  that?  I  say  that  becauae  after 
5  years  the  lucky  few  who  are  able  to 
take  advantage  of  this  program, 
buying  In  at  25  percent  of  the  coat. 


staying  in  the  unit,  can  then  sell  it  to 
a  multimillionaire,  to  a  yuppie,  or  to 
any  Individual  who  doea  not  need  help, 
and  there  Is  no  replacement  after  5 
years. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thought  the  ability  to  own  s(»nethlng 
includes  the  right  to  ultimately  seU  It 
or  to  hold  title  to  it  or  to  paas  it  on  to 
your  children. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wHl  reclaim  my  time. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  know  that  Is  a  shock  to 
the  gentleman,  but  moat  of  us  aasod- 
ate  that  with  the  American  dream.  Do 
poor  folks  have  different  dreams  than 
rich  folks? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  I  wish  that  the  gen- 
tleman would  not  Q>eak  to  my  views  of 
ownership,  although  I  know  he  has 
cross-examined  me  carefully  on  that 
over  the  many  yean  we  have  known 
each  other. 

What  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
is  that  this  Is  public  housing  built  with 
the  tax  dollars  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  Americans,  both  before  and  now. 
and  if  this  amendment  passes,  we  are 
consigning  a  particular  benefit  on  a 
single  individual  who  ts  In  that  catego- 
ry to  buy  a  unit  at  perhaps  $40,000 
and  sell  the  unit  at  perhaps  $200,000. 

This  Is  a  cruel  amendment.  It  Is  a 
ladder-up  amendment.  My  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yorii  [Mr. 
Kbcp],  the  amendment's  sponsor, 
Q>eak8  of  the  future.  Let  us  talk  about 
the  future  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  poor  people  on  walthig  lists, 
on  public  hou^ng  waiting  lists.  While 
the  few  get  the  advantage  of  buying 
the  units,  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  have  been  waiting  5,  10.  or  20 
years  to  find  a  place  to  live,  because 
they  cannot  afford  to  exist  in  the 
market,  do  not  have  one.  This.  I  say  to 
my  friends,  is  ladder-up.  We  say,  "Get 
on  the  life  boat,  pull  the  ladder  up, 
and  let  all  thoae  on  the  sinldng  ship 
drown." 

This  Is  not  a  fair  amendment.  But 
perhapa  if  we  can  get  into  the  area  of 
invective  and  talk  about  what  one 
knows  about  ownership,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  it  does  not  sur- 
prise me  that  he  Is  offering  this  be- 
cause it  l>enefits  the  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  Just  seen  a 
great  reversal  on  the  part  of  Members 
on  the  other  side.  E^lier  we  were  told 
that  the  era  of  deep  subaidy  was  over, 
that  we  should  go  with  vouchers, 
which  are  a  shallower  subsidy  because 
they  help  more  people. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yoik  ia  not  a  deep 


subaidjr,  it  la  the  "Grand  Canyon  of 
subsidies"  for  a  relatively  small 
number  of  people.  I  want  to  help 
them,  and  I  am  glad  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  sporadically  want  to  help 
the  poor. 

It  Is  Und  of  like  Brigadoon.  Every  so 
often  this  desire  to  help  the  poor 
emergea  out  of  the  mist,  and  it  Is  here 
for  a  while  and  it  fades  back  in  again 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Members. 
Others  are  more  consistent. 

But  what  we  wind  up  doing  here  is 
helping  a  small  number  of  the  poor  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest.  The  gentle- 
man fnun  Indiana  made  a  cogent 
point  In  which  he  said  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  "You  want  to  help 
these  pe<H>le  with  $30  million.  Where 
is  it  coming  from?" 

Well,  that  was  $30  million.  On  this, 
we  do  not  know  how  much  it  will  be.  It 
Is  open  ended.  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  talks  about  very  deep  subsidy  to 
a  relatively  small  number  of  people  in 
public  housing.  They  get  a  subsidy  of 
only  25  percent  of  the  marketplace. 
And  I  will  teU  you  that  in  the  city  of 
Boston  there  ts  public  housing  for  the 
elderly— and  I  imderstand  that  it  is 
there  to  cover  the  elderly— near  the 
waterfront  that  would  sell  for  well 
into  three  figures  without  any  ques- 
tion, and  what  this  amendment  aiLya  is. 
if  you  are  one  of  the  people  who  live 
in  that  public  housing  for  the  elderly 
that  Is  worth  well  over  three  figures 
right  now,  and  you  buy  it  and  6  or  7 
years  later  you  pass  on,  being  elderly, 
and  you  leave  It  to  your  heir,  the  indi- 
vidual can  sell  it  without  any  problems 
except  to  keep  those  proceeds. 

That,  I  think,  is  a  mistake.  Yes.  we 
should  have  public  housing  sales  for 
certain  teiumts.  but  it  needs  far  more 
safeguards,  and  we  shoiild  imderstand 
that  the  debate  is  not  whether  or  not 
we  should  allow  some  people  In  public 
housing  to  buy  their  units;  it  is  wheth- 
er we  do  It  In  a  way  that  is  going  to  de- 
prive a  whole  lot  of  other  people.  This 
subsidizes  a  lot  of  people  deeply. 

Yea.  that  Is  the  American  dream.  I 
dream  about  that  sometimes.  I  say.  let 
me  buy  this  kind  of  a  unit  for  25  per- 
cent, hold  it  for  6  years,  and  then  sell 
it.  I  dream  of  that  often.  A  lot  of 
people  dream  of  getting  rich  in  real 
estate,  and  they  are  entitled  on  their 
own  to  do  it.  And  public  housing  ten- 
ents  are  entitled  to  help  in  trying  to 
do  it,  but  this  amendment  takes  from 
the  fixed  pot. 

Let  us  remember  that  it  Is  the  mi- 
nority that  has  been  saying  to  us, 
"Don't  overdo  it.  Section  8  Is  too  ex- 
pensive." This  makes  section  8  look 
like  a  piker.  How  can  we  talk  about 
section  8  being  too  expensive  and  then 
you  are  going  to  make  a  present  of 
some  of  the  best  housing  in  some  areas 
for  the  elderly,  at  25  percent  of  the 
purchase  price  at  moat,  and  then  they 
can  aell  it  without  reatriction? 


This  is  worth  a  lot  more  than  the 
section  8  if  you  put  it  to  the  choice. 
We  are  not  talking  about  irtiuettier  or 
not  we  should  aell  public  h/MMtrn-  we 
are  talking  about  the  oooditiona,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Ycnk  agrees 
with  that.  He  said  ownership  should 
be  unrestricted,  but  his  amendment,  I 
am  glad  to  see— and  I  give  him  credit 
for  it— disagrees  with  HUD'S  position 
in  one  respect. 

a  1756 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  June  Q. 
Koch,  PhJ3.:  she  signs  it  "June  Q. 
Koch,  PhJ3.,"  you  should  not  think 
that  she  is  Just  some  old  run  of  the 
mlU  assistant  secretary,  and  Juiae  Q. 
Koch.  PhJ}..  says  that  it  does  not 
work  to  say  no  involuntary  evlctlaoa. 
We  had  asked  her  in  a  public  houaing 
demonstration  to  abide  by  a  policy  of 
not  involuntarily  evicting  pe(H>le.  and 
she  said  yea.  until  she  found  out  it  waa 
better  to  say  no,  so  she  said  no. 

So  here  is  a  letter  from  her  saying 
no.  if  we  are  going  to  make  this  work, 
we  have  got  to  be  able  to  kick,  people 
out. 

Now,  I  admire  the  gentleman  from 
New  York's  unwillingness  to  go  along 
with  that.  He  shows  more  concern:  ao  I 
do  not  want  to  exaggerate  the  differ- 
ences between  us.  He  has  In  this  ver- 
sion of  the  amendment  amne  very  im- 
portant safeguards  and  restrictions. 

I  would  simply  point  out  that  it  is 
not  as  he  would  describe  it  to  my 
friend  from  Brooklyn,  well,  ownership 
is  ownership.  He  has  got  aome  restric- 
tions. The  que8ti<m  Is  what  kind. 

Yes.  they  should  be  encouraged 
where  that  is  an>r(vriate  to  own  it; 
but  what  will  happen  is  this.  The  beat 
off  tenants  in  public  housing  will  buy 
the  best  units.  Nobody  is  crasy.  You 
are  not  going  to  sell  the  worst  stuff  to 
the  poorest  people.  They  cannot 
afford  it.  And  people  are  not  going  to 
buy  the  Junk;  so  the  l)est  units,  the 
most  desirable  units  and  the  best  loca- 
tions in  the  best  abatte  will  be  sold 
chei4>ly  to  the  wealthiest  and  beat  off 
people,  some  of  whom  being  elderly 
will  pass  it  on  to  their  heirs  and  we 
wHl  lose  that. 

If  this  were  a  liberal  program  for  the 
sixties,  if  Lyndon  Johnson  had  done 
this,  if  he  had  turned  over  srane  public 
assets  at  such  a  low  price  with  virtual- 
ly no  restrictions  to  a  handful  of  pora* 
people  at  the  expenae  of  the  others, 
this  would  have  been  one  of  the  horri- 
bles of  history  about  liberal  exoeaa. 

Yes,  let  us  do  the  sale  of  public 
housing,  but  let  us  do  it  with  a  lot 
more  seriousness  than  has  been  ino- 
poeedhere. 

Mr.  KOLBE  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year,  Ms 
body  ovenvfMiniingly  supportsd  the  Ktnfh 
Armey  piopossi  to  provide  tor  ttia  sala  of 
housino  project  units  to  low-inoome  tsnanta 
uniorwiiaMiy,  n.ri.  #  seversiy  rssvicis  nss 
simple,  yet  vitaily  Important  proiwon. 
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l»V  Mid  Ml  •<*  puble  »»*• -* J^ 
■MM  Ml  btftrc  imnii -^t^r  tMV.  •«•  Mi* 
^ptoMdby  ttwpiMotaMlno  au- 

juring  auttoiMM  «M  oomraM  to  M 

Mtoi  «id  My  and  «■  only  rahidviy  t^  up 


ufruaiuairai 

OtvoKTon- 


June  /ft  iM7 

itaUnt  wtth  limwilnr  tha  Mipidy  of  dwell- 
tnc  ontta  attordftU*  to  tot  >o*  tnoaoM  lain- 
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«Mi  «w  bMie  rl^  to  buy  •«*  tanw. 
KR  4  oonMto  mtmnt  preMT" " 
piMe  hoMkig 


not  oMv 

to  Miyan*  but  ttw 

«ttf  tw  DipflilnMnl  of  HoMlno 


on*  of 


Mid  fiptaoM  too  bv 


Opponw*  of  fl* 
pMMe  hoMlno  tonwto  aiwin  rMdy  to 
oonW of  •»* »iou*o urito.  For t« tootong 
•w  QowwniMnt  hM  ramifewd  tho  wwd  of 
low-lnoanw  pwpto  •!  to*  aVOTW  of  <lgnNy 
■Id  pHda  An  id  too  vMd  o^ntool  onf*!* 
uw  l>  too  uuntwino  dwnoWon  o«  ditoitofit- 
^    hoMino    pralMli-    T»»    '<*"*'^'^ 


by  punlng  pubte  houoino 
Mv  ki  dMif  c<wt  diiftoy. 
Ttara  to  no  grMtor  toidmnntol  to  too  ■uo- 
I  of  homooMwnNp  toon  luH  •  tm  tftort 
MHv  fli  KOTlwonfvPoftaido  pubte 
tiouring  praiMi  In  Horthot  KM  Gray  hao 
pwwty  rapoitod  tol  <to>  to  tonort  inonooo- 
m«l  dMl  iho  to  no  longw  on  too  Fodoral  •*- 
tawrali.  to  addMon.  crimo  to  tMy  dmn.  «•- 
OMioy  ntoo  «•  down,  rant  oolocdon*^  up 
OMT  190  poroont,  MMntofMihra  cooto  tn 
doan  ao  pOTOonl.  and  wiipliyiwnt  among 
iiaManto  to  up.  N  any  of  my  oolaaguoa  has 
«iy  doiMi  about  to*  aucooaa  of  toto  program. 
|«l^iraKM*oal.KR.4.**to  cunvndy 


TNa  to  not  •  pardaan  tow*,  nor  a>«ould  R  b*. 
Mb  to  almply  conacdng  an  ovarilSN  in  toa  ba 
«id  9Wlng  toaMnooma  paopto  toa  oppotont- 

ly  to  n^ba  Mm  onat  Amartcan  draam  of 


tor  toa  KampV^imay  amandmant  to  a  voto  tor 
aiMullotoncy.  a  voto  agatoat  R  to  to  aupport 
too  Mad  poUaa  of  iw  paat  and  toa  lurtoar 
Jiaaucdnn  of  Jatoilui*>iM  PubIc  houatog 
Voto  tor  toa  Kamp^Amwy  amand- 


ICr.    MORRISON    of    Camectlcut. 
Mr.  Clialnnaii.  I  offer  an  amendment 
■a  a  aubatttute  for  tbe  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  aa  f  ollowK 
Am,m,Amtmt  otUnA  t>f  Ux.  MoaaiatMi  of 
.  M  a  aubatttute  for  tba  aaMnd- 
oftand  by  Mr.  Kwr  Btrika  aaetton 
IM  and  taaaat  tba  f oltowtaa: 

AMD 


TlM  Unttod  atetaa  Wnr*'^  Act  of  lOST  (aa 
aiiimitnil  hw  aaetton  1»  of  tlito  Aet)  to  fur- 
thar  auMkdad  by  addtaw  at  tlia  and  tlie  f ol- 


„„^  to  pobUe  bouitiic  ihan  ba 
wtth  tha  opportunity  to  purchaaa  Uia  dwll- 
tt«j  mMm  to  any  public  bouatn*  preJact 
throoah  a  ouaUfytaa  raafctrntrnMiaaaniajat 
eorporatton.  aobjaet  to  tba  proftotooa  of  tha 
anniMl  oontrfbuttooa  oontoact.  aa  foDowc 

"(1)  FoBMMioa  or  uaiiiaai  luaMBMBrr 
ooaKMUxaoa.— Aa  a  condltton  for  puUlc 
bouitoa  Imiuauauerahip— 

"(A)  tha  adult  raaktanta  of  a  public  boua- 
■ —  pTOtaet  aliall  have  f onnada  raatdant 
___jacaBMnt  oocpontton  to  aeoordanoa  wtth 
ntatatkam  and  roQulroBianta  of  tha  Oacre- 
tary  praaerfbad  under  thto  aaetloo  and  aac- 

*'(B)'tba  raaldant  manaaamant  corpora^ 
ttOB  aliall  bavo  antarod  toto  a  contract  wttn 
tha  publle  hoiHinc  agency  eatahltohlna  tha 
ii1iai<lni  manaaament  risbta  and  raaponai- 
tilHtitt  of  tha  raaldant  manaaamant  oorponr 
tton  and  tbe  public  bouatng  acancr.  and 

"(C)  tha  raaldant  manaaamant  corporar 
tian  -»«*n  liara  demoaatiatad  tte  ataOity  to 
n^..«j«  public  boualnc  affaottvely  and  effl- 
dantly  for  a  period  of  not  laaa  than  I  yearr 

-(S)  HoHaowrawMir  *aafaT>aca.— 

"(A)  Tiia  Oacfatary  may  proflde  oompre- 
tt^i«i»ii  tanprovement  aartatano  under  aec- 
tlon  14  or  W  to  a  public  boualna  project  In 
whk^  homaownatahip  aetlrltlea  under  thla 
Mctton  are  conducted. 

"(B)  TlM  Secretary,  and  tha  public  boua- 
ttig  aaaney  owning  and  operating  a  public 
boiMtiw  project,  ahall  prorlda  aucb  training. 
t^t.«i«>i  iMiBtanrr  and  educational  aaaiat- 
anoa  aa  the  Secretary  determlnea  to  be  nee- 
«aary  to  prepare  tbe  familiea  reakUng  In 
tba  project,  and  any  reatdent  management 
eofporatlon  catabltabad  under  paragraph 
(1).  for  bomeownerahip. 

"(S>  OoKBRioaa  or  ruaauaa  bt  a  aaai- 
aawT  Mfl*'""'"'"  ooaroeATioii.— 

"(A)  A  realdant  management  corporation 
may  purcbaae  from  a  public  bouatng  agency 
one  or  moi«  buildlnga  to  a  public  bouatng 
pcojact  following  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  that- 

"(1)  tbe  reatdent  management  corporation 
baa  met  the  conditkna  of  paragraph  (1): 

"(11)  the  reatdent  management  corporation 
baa  applied  for  and  to  prepared  to  undertake 
tbe  ownerablp.  management,  and  matote- 
tiMwo  of  the  buOdtng  or  buildlnga  with  con- 
ttoued  aaalatanoe  from  the  Secretarr. 

"(ill)  the  public  bouatng  agency  baa  held 
one  or  more  public  beartnga  to  obtain  the 
Tlewa  of  dtiaau  reaardtng  tbe  propooed 
purebaae  and.  to  ooneultatlon  with  tbe  Seo- 
ratary.  baa  certified  that  the  purcbaae  will 
not  interfere  with  tbe  rlgbU  of  other  fami- 
Uaa  iialrttng  to  publle  houatog.  wQl  not  barm 
tbe  effldant  operation  of  other  pubhc  boua- 
mg.  and  to  to  tbe  totereat  of  tbe  oommunitr 
"(!▼)  the  building  or  buildlnga  meet  tbe 
^.tutmiiwi  nf ety  and  lirabllity  atandarda  ap- 
pltaable  under  aaetlon  14  or  M.  and  tbe 
pbyatcal  oondltlan.  managemant,  and  oper- 
ation of  tbe  building  or  buildlnga  are  auffl- 
dent  to  permit  and  encourage  affordable 
bomeownerahip  by  tbe  familiea  realdlng  to 

the  project.  

"(B)  Tbe  price  of  a  buUdlng  purcbaaad 
under  the  preceding  aentenoe  ahall  be  ap- 
pftivad  by  tbe  Secretary,  to  cenaiiltatlnn 
with  tbe  public  bouatng  agency  and  reatdent 
management  oofporatlon.  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  fair  market  value  of  the  property, 
the  ability  of  reatdent  famUlea  to  afford  and 
malntato  the  property,  and  audi  other  fao- 
tota  aa  the  aeoretary  determlnea  to  be  con- 


■(4)  Oommoaa  or  i 

"(A)  A  raatdant  management  eorporattcn 
may  adl  a  dwelUng  unit  or  ownanhlp  rlghta 
to  a  dweUing  unit  only  to  a  lower  tnoome 
family  realdtog  to  public  bouatng  and  If  tbe 
purcbaae  wfll  not  toterfere  with  tbe  rlgbU 
of  other  fammea  lealdtog  In  the  bouatng 
project  or  barm  the  effldant  operation  of 
the  ptojeet.  and  the  family  wQl  be  able  to 
rnirrhiT*  and  t~**^^*"  the  property. 

"(B)  A  purcbaae  under  the  prevloua  aen- 
tenoe may  be  made  under  any  of  tbe  f  ollow- 
tng  arrangementa: 

"(I)  Limited  dtridend  oooperattve  owner- 
ablp. 
"(U)  Condominium  ownerablp. 
"(Ui)  Fee  Btmirie  ownerablp. 
"(It)  Shared  appredatton  with  a  public 
boiMtng  agoncy  prorldtng  ftnandng  under 
paragraph  (6). 

"(V)  Any  other  arrangement  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate. 

"(C)  Property  purcbaaad  under  thto  aae- 
tlon ahaU  be  reaold  only  to  the  realdent 
management  corporation  or  to  a  lower 
tnoome  family  realdlng  to  or  eligible  to 
realde  In  lower  Income  bouatng  or  to  tbe 

public  houcing  authority.  

"(D)  In  no  caae  may  the  owner  receive 
cofMtderatlon  for  hla  or  her  totereat  to  tbe 
property  that  ezceeda  the  total  of — 

"(1)  the  contrtbuUon  to  equity  paid  by  the 
owner,  ^  ^ 

"(11)  tbe  value,  aa  determined  by  such 
meana  aa  tbe  Secretary  ahaU  detwmlne 
through  regulation,  of  any  Improvementa 
tnf^Mii«Mi  at  the  ezpenae  of  tbe  owner  during 
tbe  owner'a  tenure  aa  owner,  and 

"(Hi)  tbe  appreciated  value  determined  by 
an  Inflation  allowanoe  at  a  rate  which  may 
be  baaed  on  a  coat  of  living  todex.  an  Income 
Index,  or  market  Index  aa  determined  by  the 
Secretary  through  regulation  and  agreed  to 
by  tbe  purchaaer  and  the  reddent  manage- 
ment corporation  or  the  public  bouatng 
acency,  whichever  to  appropriate,  at  the 
time  of  Initial  aale.  and  applied  agatoat  the 
contribution  to  equity.  The  reatdent  man- 
agement corporation  or  the  public  bouatng 
agency  may.  at  the  time  of  Initial  nle,  enter 
tnte  an  agreement  with  tbe  owner  to  aet  a 
maximum  amount  which  thto  appreciation 
may  not  exceed. 

"(K)  Upon  aale,  the  reatdent  management 
corpcntlon  or  the  public  bouatng  agency, 
wbk:hever  to  appropriate,  ahall  enaure  that 
aubaequent  ownera  are  bound  by  tbe  aame 
llinltf>*~"  <ni  reaale  and  further  reetrlo- 
ttona  on  equity  appreciation. 

"(6)  Uaa  or  paoc^na.— Prooeecto  from  the 
^i«  of  a  building  or  buildlnga  under  para- 
vraph  (3)  and  amounta  recaptured  under 
paragraph  <4)  ahaU  be  paid  to  tbe  public 
bouatng  agoacy  and  ahaU  be  retained  and 
uaed  by  the  public  bouatng  agency  only  to 
rehabilitate  or  Increaae  (through  acquid- 
tion)  the  number  of  public  bouatng  unite 
available  for  occupancy.  The  realdent  man- 
agement oorpormtlon  ahaU  keep  and  make 
avatlable  to  the  public  bouatng  agency  and 
the  Secretary  aU  reoorda  neoeaaary  to  calcu- 
late accurately  paymente  due  the  public 
boi^ng  agency  under  thto  aectlon.  The  Sec- 
retary ahall  not  reduce  or  delay  paymente 
under  other  prortdona  of  law  aa  a  reault  of 
amounte  made  available  to  the  public  boua- 
tng agency  under  thto  aeetton. 

"(6)  PniAWcnra.— Where  flnanring  for  the 
purcbaae  of  the  property  to  not  otherwlae 
available  for  purpoaea  of  aaatattog  any  pur- 
chaae  by  a  family  or  reddent.  management 


corporation  under  thto  aeetlan.  tbe  public 
bouatng  ageney  tovolved  may  make  a  loan 
on  the  aeeurtty  of  the  propeity  tovolved  to 
the  family  or  reatdent  management  eorpora- 
tton. 

"(7)  AaauAL  Coaxusunom.— Notwlth- 
atandtog  the  purcbaae  of  a  building  to  a 
public  bouatng  project  under  thto  aectlon. 
the  Secretary  ahaU  conttoue  to  pay  annual 
contilbutlona  with  reapect  to  the  project 
Such  oontrlbutlona  may  not  exceed  the 
maximum  oontrlbutlona  authorlxed  to  aee- 
tton S(a). 

"(8)  OPBunira  Snaamiaa.— Operating  aub- 
aldiea  ahall  not  be  available  with  reapect  to  a 
building  after  the  date  of  Ite  mle  by  the 
public  bouatng  ageney. 

"(b)  PaoiacTioa  or  NoaroaniAanro  Fami- 


"(1)  Bvicnoii  raoHXBinoii.— No  family  re- 
aldtog to  a  dwelling  unit  to  a  public  *""'»«^g 
project  may  be  evicted  by  reaaon  of  tbe  aale 
of  the  project  to  a  realdent  management 
oorporatkin  under  thto  aectlon. 

"(3)  TaaAara  aioBTa.— Familiea  renting  a 
dwelling  unit  purchaaed  by  a  realdent  man- 
agement corporation  shall  have  all  rlgbte 
provided  to  tenante  of  public  bouatng  under 
thto  Act. 

"(S)  RaMTAL  AaauTAaca.— If  any  family  re- 
■tdea  to  a  dwelling  unit  to  a  building  pur- 
chaaed by  a  realdent  management  corpora- 
tion, and  the  family  deddea  not  to  jnircbaae 
tbe  dwelltog  unit,  the  Secretary  shall  offer 
to  provide  to  the  family  (at  the  option  of 
the  family)  a  certificate  under  section 
WbXl)  or  a  bouatng  voucher  under  aectlon 
Mo)  for  as  long  aa  the  family  oonttouea  to 
realde  to  the  building.  The  Secretary  may 
adjust  tbe  fair  market  rent  for  such  certifi- 
cate to  take  toto  account  conditions  under 
which  the  building  was  purchased. 

"(4)  RonAL  Am  axLOCATiOM  AaaxsTARcx.— 
If  any  family  realdea  to  a  dwelling  unit  to  a 
public  housing  project  to  which  other  dwell- 
ing unite  are  purchaaed  under  thto  aectlon. 
and  the  family  deddea  not  to  purcbaae  the 
dwelling  unit,  the  Secretary  shall  offer  (to 
be  aelected  by  the  family,  at  Ite  option)— 

"(A)  to  aaaist  the  family  to  relocating  to  a 
comparable  appropriate  alaed  dwelling  unit 
to  another  public  housing  project,  and  te  re- 
tanburae  the  family  for  their  coat  of  reloca- 
tion; and 

"(B)  to  provide  to  the  famay  the  financial 
aaslstance  neoeaaary  to  permit  the  family  to 
stay  to  the  dwelling  unit  or  to  move  to  an- 
other comparable  dwelltog  unit  and  to  pay 
no  more  for  rent  than  required  under  para- 
graph (1),  (2),  or  (S)  of  aeetton  3(a). 

"(d)  FniAaciAL  Assistaiicx  roa  Pdbuc 
HooanM  Aoiaczaa.— The  Secretary  ahall 
provide  te  public  housing  agendea  such  fi- 
nancial aaslstance  as  to  neceaaary  to  permit 
aucb  agendea  to  carry  out  the  prov1sl<K>s  of 
thto  aeetton. 

"(e)  AoDinoeAL  Home  OwaaasBXP  Am 
OrroBTUwiTm.— Thto  secUon 
not  apply  to  the  turnkey  m,  the 
mutual  help,  or  any  other  bomeownerahip 
program  eetabliahed  under  section  5(h)  or 
section  6(cX4KD)  and  to  existence  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Houdng. 
Community  Devdopment,  and  Homdeaa- 
neaa  Prevention  Act  of  1M7. 

"(f)  RaouLATioaa.— Tbe  Secretary  ahall 
iasue  such  regulationa  as  may  be  neoeaaary 
to  carry  out  tbe  provlsionB  of  thto  section. 
Such  regulattona  may  ealahltoh  any  addi- 
tional terma  and  condtttona  for  bomeowner- 
ahto  or  reatdent  management  under  thto  aec- 
tlon that  are  determined  by  the  Seoetary 
to  be  appropriate. 


"(g)  AaavAL  Raroax.— The  Secretary  shall 
annually  submit  to  the  Congreas  A~f€fott 
aetttng  forth— 

"(1)  the  number,  type,  and  coat  of  unite 
sold: 

"(3)  the  tnoome.  race,  gender,  dilldren. 
and  other  cbaraetertatlca  of  fM«nui«  pur- 

otlMtny  nr  mnutttg  »imI  h/.*  p.iw.>...t..g- 

"(3)  the  amount  and  type  of  financial  aa- 
atstanoe  provided: 

"(4)  the  need  for  subsidy  to  ensure  oontto- 
ued  affordablllty  and  meet  future  matote- 
nance  and  repair  coata;  and 

"(6)  the  recommendations  for  sUtutory 
and  regulatory  Improvemmte  to  tbe  pro- 
gram. 

"(h)  ijmTATioa.- Any  authority  of  the 
Secretary  under  thto  aeetton  to  provide  fi- 
nancial aaststanre.  or  to  enter  toto  oontraete 
to  provide  flnanrtal  asstotance.  shall  be  ef- 
fecttve  only  to  aucb  extent  or  to  such 
amounta  aa  are  or  have  been  provided  to  ad- 
vance to  appropriation  Act.". 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Coime(ii(nit 
(during  the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
•ak  unanimoua  conaent  that  the 
amenciment  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Rboord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  (wnoems 
that  has  been  expressed  in  the  debate 
and  was  expressed  in  the  committee 
and  that  has  also  been  expressed  here 
on  the  floor  is  that  the  HJl.  4  version 
of  the  opportunity  for  housing  author- 
ity tenants  to  buy  their  units  was  not 
clear  that  they  woiUd  have  a  right  to 
that  kind  of  a  piu«hase  if  the  other 
conditions  of  the  sale  program  were 
met. 

For  that  reason,  the  substitute 
which  I  have  offered  makes  clear  that 
by  use  of  the  word  "^lall."  which  is  a 
proposal  that  the  minority  made  in 
the  committee,  with  the  use  of  the 
word  "shall"  that  in  fact  this  program 
which  we  have  in  ELR.  4  is  intended  to 
be  a  mandatory  program  and  as  long 
as  the  provisions  of  the  program  are 
met,  that  tenants  will  In  fact  be  per- 
mitted as  a  matter  of  right  to  make 
purchases  of  their  units. 

What  this  substitute  does,  is  add  this 
clarification,  makes  It  a  matter  of 
right  for  tenants,  if  that  was  unclear 
under  HJl.  4,  and  retains  the  rest  of 
the  provisions  in  ELR.  4. 

Claims  have  been  made  that  there 
would  not  be  sufficient  resources  to 
assist  people  to  become  home  owners; 
but  in  fact,  there  is  $2.4  mllllcm  In 
HJl.  4  to  assist  tenant  realdent  manag- 
er corporations  which  are  the  vehicle 
through  which  people  will  be  permit- 
ted to  buy  their  units. 

There  is  the  $1.5  billion  in  Federal 
rehabilitation  funds  for  restoring 
these  units  to  a  suitable  condition  so 
that  people,  if  they  are  going  to  buy. 
will  be  buying  something  that  Is  worth 
buying. 


Tha«  is  protection  to  make  dear 
that  nmiinuchaslng  tenants  cannot  be 
evicted,  which  is  a  ooooem  I  think  ve 
allabare. 

Further,  HJl.  4  makes  dear  that 
when  a  public  housing  unit  Is  sold.  It 
must  be  rqilaoed  by  the  aame  stand- 
ards for  any  dlqwaitton  of  publle  houa- 
Ing. 

Finally,  the  provisions  aasure  that 
this  can  never  become  a  gold  mine  tm 
speculators,  that  in  fact  ttaeae  aalea 
will  be  governed  in  the  same  way  as 
limited  dividend  corporations  to  aee  to 
It  that  the  benefits  of  the  public  In- 
vestment will  be  preserved  for  people 
of  low  and  moderate  Income  who  are 
eligible  for  public  housing. 

Mr.  BARTUTTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.     

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
wanted  the  gentleman  to  yield  In 
order  that  we  may  understand  the 
nature  of  the  substitute. 

Is  It  correct  then  that  the  gentle- 
man's substitute  would  take  eaaential- 
ly  what  is  currently  In  HJEl.  4  and 
make,  as  I  read  it,  two  rmnntlal 
changea.  It  would  change  the  "may 
purchase"  to  "shall  purchase,"  whidi 
had  previously  been  (considered  and 
turned  down  In  the  ccHumlttee,  and 
also  provide  that  any  PHA  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  this,  but  makes  no  other 
changes;  is  that  correct? 

ISi.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
That  is  correct  This  Is  In  essence  the 
amendment  that  was  offeredMuid  de- 
feated in  the  committee. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
the  gentlonan  will  further  ylelil,  I 
must  say  I  do  very  much  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  support  for  that 
amendment  at  this  time;  but  as  I  fur- 
ther understand  it.  it  is  not  really  a 
substitute.  It  is  technically,  but  It  is 
not  in  substance  a  substitute  for  the 
Kemp-Armey  amendment,  because  It 
reverts  back  to  what  Is  currently  HH. 
4,  with  two  changea. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Oonnecttout. 
Well,  it  is  certainly  a  substitute  in  par- 
liamentary terms,  but  the  gentleman 
is  correct  that  the  (diangea  that  it 
makes  are  limited. 

The  important  change  that  It  makes 
and  the  change  that  it  Intenda  to 
make  is  to  make  dear  the  right  to  pur- 
chase, which  was  an  issue  that  was 
raised  in  the  debate  and  raised  in  the 
committee.      

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yteld  further  for  a 
<darlflcatl<m,  because  I  want  to  make 
certain  that  we  all  understand  It,  so 
the  Kemp-Armey  provialon  that  pro- 
videa  for  the  purcbaae  of  25  percent  of 
martcet  value  and  a  low  Intereat  mort- 
gage rate  to  fund  that  purehaae  would 
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not  be  In  th«  mtlMtwn'i  aulMtttute:  >■ 
thateoRWty 

ICr.  MORRISON  of  OomMcCleut. 
That  to  alMotiitcly  eoiT>ct  «nd  that  !■ 
tiM  *«ry  point  of  dUfvanee  between 
the  commtttM  bOl  and  tbe  propoMtl  of 
the  gentle— n  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARTLKTT.  Mr.  Chelnnan.  If 
the  gentlanan  will  further  yield,  be- 
Muae  there  may  be  aome  further  dlf  • 
fereneea.  aa  I  read  HJt.  4  tt  cantatae 
nther  aulielanrial  leatiictioiia  on  the 
riKht  to  raaale  and  the  Kemp-Armey 
lofthoeere- 
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the  Kemp  amendment  and  really  has 
the  orlslnal  Intent  of  the  bill  aa  well: 
so  I  want  to  oooi^atulate  the  lentle- 
m^n  f/nA  lupport  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.    MORRISON    of    Connecticut. 
Mr.  CSialrman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


<IL) 
(NO 


XMD) 


aiMk 


iUfute 


r(CA) 


Rodtaio 
Roe 


Doea  the  gentleman'!  aubetltute 
».«t«t>h»  an  thoee  mme  reatrletkma? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
The  only  change,  aa  the  gentleman 
has  "««^««  dear  In  hla  earlier  queetton. 
the  only  diange  from  the  pcovlalona  of 

HJL  4  are  making  dear  the  right  to 
purehaae  and  the  appUeatlon  to  public 
howing  authortttea.  not  Juat  a  particu- 
lar pobUe  hourinc  authority. 

Ma.  OAKAR  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yMdf 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
am  itfad  to  yield  to  the  gmUewoman 
from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  fine  things  about  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  that  the  gentleman 
doee  keep  the  language  that  is  hi  the 
committee  language,  the  bill,  as  part 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment,  be- 
eaiMO  then  we  guard  agalnat  specula- 
ton. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Moaai- 
wam  of  Connecticut  was  allowed  to  ivo- 
oeed  for  2  additional  minutea.) 

Mr.  MORRISION  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  continue  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
anot>Mw  fact<n-  that  is  important  about 
what  the  gentleman  doea.  which  was 
In  the  original  amendment,  is  that  the 
jfntV***"  does  not  say  that  public 
housing  will  be  sold  for  25  cents  for 
every  dollar,  but  that  after  5  yean, 
you  can  aell  It  to  anybody  you  want  to. 
I  mean,  what  a  dream.  Tou  could  see 
the  speculaton  trying  to  round  up 
some  poor  people  to  poestbly  live  there 
for  S  yean  and  sort  of  talk  them  Into 
pflMdMy  doing  that  sort  of  thtns- 

I  know  in  my  own  area  some  of  the 
most  prime  locations  In  our  area 
happen  to  be  the  sites  of  public  hous- 
ing. We  all  know  that  there  are  specu- 
laton who  want  to  get  their  hands  on 
that  kind  of  pubUc  houtfng.  So  I  think 
the  gentleman's  substitute  really  reo- 
oncflea  a  happy  balance. 

We  all  agree  that  tenants  ought  to 
have  a  rltfit  If  It  Is  In  their  best  inter- 
ests ^wi  the  community's  to  purchase 
their  units,  but  we  also  agree  that  we 
have  to  have  some  saf  eguarda. 

I  tHink  the  gentleman's  amendment 
is  very  thoui^tfuL  I  think  It  perfects 


I  would  like  to  add  that  the  genUe- 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Ovrakot] 
and  the  gentieman  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  tMr.  PAUimtoTl.  both  of 
whom  were  oonoemed  about  this 
point,  have  informed  me  that  they  are 
In  support  of  this  substitute  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  ToriL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  U  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentie- 
man fitNU  Connecticut  (Mr.  Moaai- 
soHl  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentieman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Knvl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 


KCT) 


RovlaDdCCD 
Rowland  (OA> 
Roytal 


Bate 


BkVM* 
Sawyer 


Betou 

Shaip 

Btkonkl 


Wazman 


Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  waa  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  268.  noes 
161.  not  voting  14.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  1731 
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^^«»-.«..  Dm4h>  Hanii 

Akmkk  Davia  (MI)  HatdMr 

dalaOana  Hawktaa 

Haywcn.) 
(LA) 


ftmij 


AFCtMf 


Blattary 
aaughUr  (IfT) 
amttlicn.) 
amlUKIA) 
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Solan 
NOK 


Ballanfer 
Barttett 


BoUey 
BUlrakli 
BUtey 
Boulter 


Dliwan 
Dixon 


HerM 

Boebbmeekner 

Hortoe 

Howard 
DeciaB(]a»       Hoyar 
Dowdy  Hubbard 

Downey  Buekaby 

Durtta  Huchas 

Dwyar  Bntto 


(CA> 


I  (CO) 
Buadiner 
BuBDlnc 
Burton 


Hefley 
Henry 

HOer 

BoUoway 

Hopkliia 

Howftitnn 

Huntor 

Hyde 

iBtaofe 

Ireland 

Jeftordi 


Cheney 
CUncer 
CoaU 
Coble 


Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 


aebuette 
Bebulae 


Sbaw 

Shnmway 

SbueUr 


(MO) 


Jobneon  (CT) 

JohnaonOD) 

JoneadfC) 

Joneacno 

Jente 

KMUonkl 


Oourter 

Cnlc 

Cnne 

Daniel 

Daanenieyer 


(lA) 


KCA) 
Ugfatfoot 


UTta«rtan 
Lett 

Lowery(CA) 


(VA) 
(MB) 
(NJ) 
aaitUKTX) 
SbIUl  Denny 

(OR) 
Bmltb.  Robert 

(MH) 
flmtUi.  Robert 
(OR) 


VMctaan 
nake 


KOdae 


KCA) 


Davie  (lU 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dtektaaon 

DtoOoardl 

Daraan(CA) 


KM) 
Pofdmi) 
rrank 


LeaUi(TZ) 
KCA) 
KVL) 


■dwaidi(OK> 
Anereon 

raweu 


OiliBan 
Oikkiaan 


Oay 


Ooffdon 


LertaKMI) 

LrevlBe(CA> 

Lewti(aA) 

Uoyd 

Lowry(WA) 


flanealj 
OaUo 


HtangBland 
attatton 
KIL) 
Martin  (RT) 
McCnIhiiii 

SwtndaU 
Tauke 
MoOratb  Taylor 

I  (NO     Ttinmai  (CA> 
Upton 
r  (OH)         Vueanovteb 
Millar  (WA)  Walker 


OInsilcb 
OoodUnc 


KTX) 


Oray(n.> 
Of«y(PA) 


Oanyan 


■an  (OH) 
Han(TX) 


Martoy 


Miiielieail  Wtatttakar 

Mer>tean(WA)    WDmb 
Myara  Wolf 

melean  Wortley 

Ozley  Wylle 

Toaiw(AK) 
Toanc(nJ 


(MI) 


NOTVOTmO-14 

Oaydoa 
Oeptaardt 


Morda 


Ray 
Vender  Jact 


D  1820 


Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  and 
Mr.  CARR  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentie- 
man from  New  Yoik  (Mr.  KbmpI.  as 
amended. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  on  the  amend- 
ment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  there  is  no  further  debate  be- 
cause the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute by  the  gentieman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  MoRRisoxl  was  adopted, 
unless  the  gentieman  asks  unanimous 
consent.      

Mr.  ARMEY.  BCr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  1 
minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Texas?    , 

There  was  no  objection. 

Idr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  take  a  moment  first  to  express  my 
i4>preclation  to  the  Committee  for  the 
enormous  amount  of  ground  that  they 
have  gained  over  where  their  position 
was  at  the  time  we  passed  this  amend- 
ment a  year  ago.  and  over  their  oppo- 
slUon.  They  have  come  a  long  way  in 
the  direction  of  giving  America's  poor 
the  right  to  own  their  own  home. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Memben  of  this 
body  I  participated  last  year.  I  partid- 
pated  this  year  in  framing  these 
amendments  and  woridng  for  these 
amendments  for  a  very  simple  reason. 
I  believe  in  what  we  are  doing  here.  I 
believe  that  these  folks  who  have  been 
for  too  long  in  effect  wards  of  the 
State  have  a  right  to  own  their  own 
home,  and  a  reqwnslble  government 
will  respond  to  that  right. 

I  want  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
disappointed  by  this  turn  of  events, 
but  I  also  want  to  say  that  I  will  not 
give  up  on  this.  I  will  be  back,  as  will 
my  colleagues,  not  because  we  are 
working  for  land  spectilators.  but  be- 
cause we  are  working  for  people  who 
want  to  own  their  own  home  and  yes, 
if  possible,  some  day  pass  that  on  to 
their  children.  This  is  something  we 
believe  in.  and  I  hope  the  Committee 
wUl  continue  to  make  progress  moving 
In  that  direction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ksmp]  as 
amended. 


The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  titie  Tl 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  titie 

n. 

The  text  of  titie  n  is  as  f  oUows: 
mLKO-MimAL  HOUSING 
SMC  Mi.  pmoatAM  Avrwouumm. 

(a)  litatnuiKK  akd  Qoauuitkk  Avtboutt.— 
Section  $lilA)<l)  of  the  Houaing  Act  of  1949 
U  amended  to  read  aefoOowt: 

"<a)(l)  The  Seeretam  mav,  to  the  extent 
approved  in  appraprtatton  Act*,  inewe  and 
gtiarantee  Joan<  under  thU  titU  durlno 
flaeal  year  1998  in  an  aggregaU  amount  not 
to  exceed  $1,990,090,000.  aafoOom: 

"(A)  For  insured  or  guaranteed  loant 
under  aectton  S02  on  bOtaV  of  bomnoert  re- 
celvinQ  aatUtanee  under  aecHon  SZlfaJd)  or 
receiving  guaranteed  Utane  purtuant  to  eec- 
tion  502(f).  $1,109,700,000. 

"(B)  For  loans  under  aeetion  S04, 
tll.340.000. 

"(C)  For  ineured  loan*  under  tection  S14. 
$11,490,000. 

"(D)  For  insured  loan*  under  tection  SIS. 
$$20,000,000. 

"(E)  For  loans  under  section  523(b)(1)(B). 
$1,000,000. 

"(F)  For  site  loans  under  eeetion  524, 
$570,000.". 

(b)  AVTBOMIZATKUI    OF    APPKOPRUTIOm.— 

Section  513(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  U 
amended  to  read  asfMom: 

"(b)  There  are  authorixed  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  19$$.  and  to  remain 
availabU  untU  expended,  the  following 
amounts: 

"(1)  For  grants  under  tection  S02(e)(3)(C), 
$47,000,000. 

"(2)  For  grants  under  section  S04. 
$13,113,000. 

"(3)  For  purpose*  of  tection  509(c), 
$713,000. 

"(4)  Such  lumt  a*  may  be  nece**ary  to 
meet  payment*  on  note*  or  other  obligaMons 
issued  by  the  Secretary  under  tection  511 
egual  to— 

"(A)  the  aggregaU  of  the  contribution* 
made  by  the  Secretary  in  the  form  of  credit* 
on  principal  due  on  loan*  made  pursuant  to 
eection  503:  and 

"(B)  the  interest  due  on  a  similar  *um  rep- 
reeented  by  note*  or  other  cMigation*  issued 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(5)  For  financial  assistance  under  tec- 
tion 516.  $9,979,000. 

"(t)  For  grants  under  tection  523(f), 
$$,392,000. 

"(7)  For  grants  under  section  533, 
$20,079,000.". 

(c)  Rkstm.  Assotamce  Patmekt  Cok- 
TBAcn.— Section  S13(c)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  U  amended  to  read  at  fbOowt: 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  ap- 
proved in  appropriation  Actt  for  fiscal  year 
19$$.  may  enter  into  rental  assistance  pay- 
ment contracts  under  section  S21(a)(2)(A) 
aggregating  $180,310,000. 

"(2)  Any  authority  approved  in  approprtO' 
tion  AcU  for  fiscal  year  1988  or  any  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  for  rental  assistance  payment 
eontracU  under  section  S21(a)(2)(A)  thaU  be 
used  by  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  to  renew  rental  assUtanee  payment 
eontracU  that  expire  during  suOi  fiscal 
year 

"(B)  to  provide  amounts  required  to  eon- 
Hnue  rental  assistance  payments  for  the  re- 
maining period  of  an  existing  contract,  in 
any  eaie  in  which  the  original  amount  of 


rental  assistance  U  used  prior  to  Ote  end  of 
the  term  of  Vte  contract;  and 

"(C)  to  make  additional  rental  aaelttanee 
payment  eontraett  for  exUUng  or  newlp 
constructed  dwOing  units. ". 

(d)  SarrtMMXMTtL  Bxmu.  AMMmrmcs  Com- 
nscn.— Section  513  of  Me  Housing  Act  oT 
1949  (as  amended  by  ratoacMoa  (d)  of  Otis 
section)  U  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  Ou  following  «««  subteetiaa: 

"(e)  The  Secretary,  to  Me  extent  approved 
in  appropriation  Acts  for  fiscal  mar  1988, 
may  enter  into  S^year  supplemental  rental 
assistance  contracts  under  secHan 
S02(e)(3)(D)  aggregating  $28.000,000. ". 

(e)  JtBvnt  HocBiNO  LotM  AanoairT.— Sec- 
tion 515(b)(4)  of  Oie  Housing  Act  at  1949  U 
amended  by  itriking  "September  Ml  1987^ 
and  inserting  "September  30. 1988-. 

(f)  MxnvsL  AMD  Sklp-Hmlp  Homma  OmAKT 
AKD  UkAK  Aunoanr.— Section  523(f)  of  Ote 
HouHng  Act  of  1949  U  amended  by  striking 
•September  30,  1987"  and  interttng  "Sep- 
tember 30, 19M". 

asc  JHL  iMXMii  urvsLS  n*  FAnar  tuamurr. 

(a)  In  Okhkkal.— Section  501(b)(4)  of  Ote 
HouHng  Act  of  1U9  U  amended  fty  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  mw  aeateace:  "Not- 
withttanding  the  preceding  tentenee,  the 
maximum  income  levOt  estaUiihed  for  pitr- 
POM*  of  OOs  titU  for  SUA  famiUei  and  per- 
sons in  the  Virgin  Mands  Otatt  not  be  lest 
than  the  highest  *uai  leveU  ettabHihed  for 
purposes  of  tMs  tiUe  for  tueft  fdmiHes  and 
persons  in  American  Samoa,  Quam,  Ote 
Northern  Mariana  Itlandt.  and  the  Trust 
TerrUory  of  the  Pacific  Ulandt.". 

(b)  AmjCAanjTT.-Tlie  amendment  made 
by  subiection  (a)  ihaa  be  appUeabU  to  any 
determinatton  of  OigtbllUy  for  assistance 
under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
made  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
OfthUAct 

SMC  JHL  OKFvmmi  or  nutr  low^jHCOia  fami- 


Section  501(b)(4)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  (as  amended  by  section  202  of  OUs  Act) 
U  further  amended  by  adding  atOieend»e 
following  new  tentenee:  "For  purpoaes  of  as- 
sUtanee under  section  50t  the  term  'very 
low4ncome  families  or  persons'  mean  fami- 
Uet  and  persons  whose  incomes  do  not 
exceed  the  applieable  leva  established  pur- 
suant to  the  preceding  senteneet.  or  SO  per- 
cent of  the  statewide  rummistropeiitan 
median  income  (at  determined  a$td  ad/usted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture),  whichever  amoemt  U 
higher.". 
aBcm-MDMAiMOoaoKumowACCOom. 

Section  501(e)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
U  amended  by  ttrlklng  Oie  first  tentenee 
and  inserUng  the  foUowing:  'The  Secretary 
than,  not  later  Otan  80  dagi  after  Ote  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Housing,  Oommanity 
DevOopment,  and  Homeiessness  Prevention 
Act  of  1987,  estalMih  proeedurss  under 
whiOi  any  borrower  under  thU  title  hmk  at 
the  option  of  the  boiiower,  make  periodic 
paymenU  for  the  purpose  of  taxes,  insur- 
ance, and  suOi  other  necessary  e^peaaw  a» 
the  Secretary  determinet  to  be  appropri- 
ate.". 


ate  JML  MOMAi.  woaaoK  eoAaAiamsit  ioam  j 
OMsnunoK 

Section  502  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  Ote  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)  Of  the  total  loans  under  OiU  sec- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1988  or  any  sueeeeding 
fiscal  year,  not  lest  Otan  5  percent  nor  more 
Oian  10  percent  thaU  be  guaranteed  loans  ia 
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UHmtatfAJ. 
to  OtU 

to 


MateJ  ^  ma  aematmt  Ad  of 
*V  mMIiv  •<  flU  «M  M« 


any 

rtftammetmg  in 

fMV  or.  <HMr 

U4or 

to    S    tMMilWSt 

■li.  if Wl  IM aaentmiv akmtt 

(a»  to  «0kr  to  mO  IM  •a•i•^ 

itf  rrtstotf/teiHMM  tovofMrf  (o 

f  Wli<   noNiiPrqW    oUMHtoaWow   or 

mtmeg  •!  sJWr  «•!*•<  imIiw  dtttr- 

AaSteMlMtotf  5v  lk«  Jteritenr  oiU 
OM  of  MikOM  akall  tt  Mtaetorf  ftv  M«  6om>w- 
«r.  xr  At  1  MJrwteifi  >MI  to  fl«TW  <m  M« 


AoJI  to  Mii«ii9  <m  Cite  Ae- 
ata  axnrmUtm  of  M  <«•• 


to  mU  hamaime  mmd  ra- 

olmu*  W.  no  «iMli/l«tf 

or  pvMfc  oomey  tea 

/hit  q0kr  to  wrekMib  AtStc- 

flkt  «0kr  to  prtpmm.  or 

la  teoortetiM  with 

fbHa)9f,tlmlomn. 


omodioMAnom  om 
toeal  nomproflt  orgoMiMa- 
fton  or  gwMte  — Hey  mmg  ptrtiHaw  lowing 
!>te<M<tot  WMltr  IkU  pmrmtmptt 
if  Om  oumi—Wow  or  utiio  to  tftter- 
fty  At  atiiittoiy  to  ftt  eapoMt  o^ 
mtf  f«tato< /kettUtoa 
faiOur  Mraetig  or  AroMj*  •  eo«<rBet>  for 
1  wariot  of  At  Utain  mada  or  te- 
'  taettam  il4  or  Hi. 
"tut  lUnomai.  as  mowiui,  mmpmoair  os- 
OMBMMMt— tr  At  SaeftCBTV  <tltr«i<ii«  Aoi 
Atr>  to  HO  toeal  iMHwro/U  orgawtoaWow  or 
gwW/lt<   to  piireOtw   t/k« 

Jteittoiy  tkaU  ratmira  At  ftotioiPti  to  tUfar 
to  aaU  At  tirtrttrf  kouaino  amd  raUtad  jar 
eOtotot  to  «»  txtottnv  ««aK/1ttf  wtftowti  or 
rafkmalwamwfixifUorgamiartioa. 
'YC;  fteuGBK}  or  jMAJL-'Tto  fkeititaU  the 
'■  4ti  mApsTtfrsM  (A),  At  5ae- 


*¥!;  to  At  txteiU  wrovidai  i»  opproprio- 
K  ■<— wet  to  At  Konprq/U 
t  or  paftHc  ogtiicy  whoaa  oSJar  to 
rmrehmm  to  aeeaptat  mm4ar  Ato  paraarmph 
to  eovar  my  Mr«e<  cotto  <oAtr  Am  At  pvr- 
dkatt  prtot/ tae«rr«(  6y  At  organiaatiom  or 
a0aacff  to  pttrofccttag  Mitf  tttwitiiig  mpow- 
aAOMyXM- At  Aowtatf  oiU  rristod  AKttUlea 


UMI 


"rHJ  flpPTOM  At  otimipMoii.  fry  At  hom- 

ptq/U  oryiHMfteit  or  pitMto  ofltiiey  in- 

of  tka  tom  NMdt  or  inaurad  undar 

\$Uor$lS; 

"ntU  to  Ihaaatant  provided  to  oppraprto- 

ftoa  AetK  tramaftr  cay  rantol  aw««faiio« 


As<  ara  raeaiaad  mmdar  taction 
$>Hm}(VUJ,  or  undar  aaetton  t  of  the 
Onita*  Mstot  Honalng  Act  oT  iMT.  with  ra- 
',  to  At  *o««iii«  and  rvtatotf /keOUtot  in- 


•fta)  to  Ota  attant  pwoMwt  to  opproprto- 
Mo«  ileC^  prgtKt  «  prm<  to  At  aonpm/U 
orgamimHon  or  wnUtte  aganet  wfcot  offtr  to 
pmrehmaa  to  aeeaatad  nmdar  Ato  porotfraip^t 
to  twtMt  At  orpmtoaMoa  or  agaaeg  to  pur 
c*Mt  At  »OMta9  aiM(  friotod /teOUtot  to- 


"tW  Rairr  ummmm  akd  Aaamvufc*.—na 
Saeratmrw  ihaO,  to  tha  axtant  providad  in  op- 
proprtaMoM  Acta,  proaida  to  aaeh  aoiiprq/U 
orpmtoa <toii  or  pmbUe  aoanew  purehaaino 
honaing  and  ralatad  AurtMMta  m4tr  Ato 
paragrapk  ftmaneial  ataittanca  (in  tha  form 
9f  fargivanaaa  ofdabt  or  wumthtp  papmantaJ 
to  «ti  aaaoant  naeaaaarn  to  entura  that  tha 
MOHAly  rant  papntant  mada  fry  too^t  low 
taeoMt  /taMiy  or  paraon  raaiMng  in  the 
homatmd  doaa  not  aseaad  tha  moctinttm  rant 
parmUtad  wndaraaetion  i2Ua}(lHA). 

-tEt  MtaanucnoH  om  atmaawmtrr  nAm- 
waaa.—Exeapt  aa  providad  in  aabparaoraph 
(BUOJ,  tha  SacrUarp  may  not  approve  the 
tramafar  of  say  houaing  and  ralatad  f^eili- 
Mtt  parcOttt*  vatftr  Ato  parograp*  during 
tha  nmatmlng  tarm  of  tha  loan  trant/trrad 
nndar  anbparmgraph  (OHi),  unle»$  the  Sac- 
ratarp  datamtinat  that — 

yv  tha  tranaftr  wm  /urthar  tha  proptoioa 
of  honaing  and  ralatad  JkeiHtta$  for  low 
iaooiat/katiHtt  or  paraona:  or 

"(HJ  thara  to  ao  toatfvr  a  atttf  /br  ««eA 
houatng  and  ralatad  facUitiaa  6y  low  iaoomt 
faaalttaa  or  paraona 

"(Wl  C^oisaML  aaanucnoM  on  rmMfAmafra 
AMD  aMtmAiicmaa.— Following  the  tranafer  of 
tha  MMxtoMoa  aaaiter  of  dwelling  unite  aet 
forth  to  aubparagraph  (HXV  to  aay  Jiaccl 
year  or  the  laaxtaiaiN  aaaifttr  of  dwHHng 
unita  for  whiA  Imdgat  authoritp  to  avail- 
able  in  aay  flacal  paar,  tha  Sacratarp  may 
not  accept  to  racA  flacal  paar  aay  q;9<rr  to 
prepay;  or  ragueal  rt/lnancine  in  accord- 
ance with  aubtectton  (hK3)  of,  aay  toaa 
laotft  or  iatararf  under  atcMoa  S14  or  SIS 
purauant  to  a  contract  antarad  into  bafitre 
Daoambar  21,  1$T%  except  in  accordance 
with  aubparagraph  (OK  The  MmUaftoa  <•- 
taMteAtd  to  Ato  aubparagraph  ahaU  not 
apply  to  aa  offer  to  prepay,  or  ragueat  to  re- 
finance, if.  foOowing  the  date  on  vAtoh  auch 
O/far  or  regueat  to  wtade  (or  following  the 
data  of  the  enactment  of  the  Houaing,  Com- 
mmnitw  Davelopmant,  and  Homeleaanaaa  Pre- 
otaMoa  ilel  of  1997,  loMefktotr  ooears  laiery 
a  J2-iaoaA  period  expiraa  during  which  no 
Imdget  authority  to  OMiilaMe  to  carry  out 
(Ato  paragraph.  For  purpoaea  of  thia  rafr- 
paregraph,  the  Secretary  ahaU  allocate 
budget  authority  under  Ato  paragraph  to 
At  order  to  whiA  ofjara  to  prepay,  or  re- 
gaaat  to  rc^taaaoi;  are  mad*. 

"(Ot  ExcErnoM.—'Ih.ia  paragraph  AaU  not 
apply  to  any  offer  to  prepay,  or  any  regueat 
to  rtflnanee  in  accordance  with  auttaaetion 
(bt(3K  any  loan  made  or  iatartd  undar  aec- 
tion  S14  or  SIS  paraaaal  to  a  contract  en- 
tarad  into  before  Dacambar  21. 1$7$.  if— 

"(V  Ota  bmiowai  entara  into  an  agreement 
with  tha  Saeratary  that  oUigataa  the  borrow- 
er (and  auceaaaora  in  intaraat  tharaoff  to  uti- 
Hae  Ota  aaaiatad  houaing  and  ralatad  facili- 
tiea  for  the  purpoaea  apaciflad  in  aocMoa  S14 
or  SIS,  aa  the  eaae  may  be,  for  the  ramtaining 
tarm  of  the  loan  (but  not  to  exeaad  the  29- 
yaar  period  6ty<aaia0  oa  the  date  on  whiA 
tha  loan  to  aiatft  or  inauradJ:  or 

"(W  tha  Saeratary  datarminaa  that— 

"(t)  tananta  of  the  houatng  and  ralatad  fa- 
etttttai  fkaanead  with  the  loan  wUI  aol  be 


diaplaead  due  to  a  cAaapr  to  At  ate  of  the 
houaing,  or  to  an  ineraaae  to  rental  or  other 
charpaa,  aa  a  raauU  of  At  prcpayiatal  or  ra- 
finaneinp:or 

"(W  thara  to  aa  adaquata  aupply  of  aafa, 
daoant,  and  atfordabia  rental  houaing 
within  2S  mOaa  of  Ota  houaing  and  ralatad 
faeUitiea  and  nffidgnt  aetUmt  have  batn 

taken  to  enaure  thatt  the  rental  houaing  wiU 
be  made  avaUabIa  to  eoA  tenant  upon  die- 

"(Hi  rxmaata.- 

"(i)  BuDoar  LaarATioii.—Not  more  Otan 
S,994  dwelling  unita  may  be  tranafarrad 
undar  thia  paragraph  in  anyflaeal  paar,  and 
tha  budget  authority  that  may  be  providad 
under  thia  paragraph  for  any  flacal  year 
may  not  exeaad  the  aaioaato  raguirad  to 
carry  out  thia  paragraph  with  raapaet  to 
auch  aaaiotr. 

"(iiJ  RxnavaaKMEan'  or  atauL  Booama  or- 
avMAMca  rmax.— Thara  are  authoriaad  to  be 
appropriated  to  tha  Rural  Houaing  tnaur- 
anoa  Fund  auA  auma  aa  may  be  naceaaary  to 
raimburae  tha  Fund  for  Ananeial  aaaiatance 
providad  uatdtr  thia  paragraph  and  aacHon 
S17(Jf(7f 

"(I)  DarmmoM.—For  purpoaea  of  thia 
paragraph,  the  term  'nonprofit  orpaatoa- 
tion '  meana  any  private  orpaatooMoa— 

"(V  no  part  of  the  net  earaiapt  of  whiA 
ia«>«*  to  At  benefit  of  any  member,  found- 
er, eontrUtutor,  or  individual;  and 

"(iiJ  that  to  oppTDiitd  6y  At  Secretary  aa 
to  Anancial  reaponailMity. 

"(J)  RaomAnom.—Notteithatanding  aec- 
tion  S34,  the  Saeratary  ahaU  iaaue  Anal  regu- 
loMons  to  carry  out  thia  paragraph  not  later 
than  80  daya  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Houaing.  Community  Development, 
and  Homeleaaneaa  Prevention  Act  of  1997. 
The  Secretary  ahaU  provide  for  the  regular 
tiona  to  take  effect  not  later  than  4S  daya 
after  the  date  on  whiA  the  regubMona  are 
iaaued.". 

(b)  Sonca  or  Poaaau  PrnKrArtam*  amd 
BMrnuMcaaoa.— Section  S02(e>  of  the  Houa- 
ing Act  of  1949  (aa  amended  by  aubaaction 
(b)  of  Ato  McHoa;  to  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  foOowing  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4HA)  ADVAMca  mmca  or  BJOims 
mojwcn.—The  Secretary  AaU  publiA  in  the 
Federal  Regiater  a  Miatly  aoMoe  of  the  houa- 
ing and  rioted  faeiHtiea  for  whiA  the  Sec- 
retary to  aaAortotd  to  acoept  an  offer  to 
prepay,  or  to  raguaat  refinancing  in  accord- 
ance with  aubaaction  (bKSl  of,  loana  made 
or  inaurad  under  aactlon  S14  or  SIS.  Tha  Sec- 
retary ahaU  publiA  auA  notice— 

"(i)  not  later  than  30  daya  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Houaing,  Oommaaily 
i>eMlopNieaC  and  Homeleaaneaa  Prevention 
Act  of  1997,  in  the  caae  of  any  loan  made  or 
tatartd  parmaal  to  a  contract  entered  into 
bvfbre  Daoambar  21, 1979;  and 

"(iV  not  laaa  than  1  year  before  the  Secre- 
tary to  authoriaad  to  accept  an  offer  to 
prepay,  or  to  ragueat  refinancing  in  accord- 
ance with  aubaaction  <b)(3)  of,  any  other 
loan. 

"(B)  Nonca  or  orraa  to  rmarAr  oa  ax- 
Qatar  or  MMrnuiicaia.—Aa  aoon  aa  practica- 
ble after  receiving  an  offer  to  prepay,  or  re- 
queating  refinancing  in  aeeordance  with 
aubaaction  (bK3>,  of  any  loan  made  or  in- 
aurad under  ttcMoa  S14  or  SIS.  the  Secretary 
ahaU  provide  notice  of  the  offer  or  raguaat 
(through  pubHeation  in  the  Federal  Regiater 
and  otherwiaa)  to  the  public,  the  tenanta  of 
the  houaing  and  ralatad  AMtittto*  involved, 
and  the  nonprofit  organiaationa  and  public 
agenctaa  that  tha  Saeratary  eonaidara  guall- 
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fled  topurAaaa  Ota  houaing  and  ralatad  ftr 

ciltttoB.''. 

(c)  Vaa  or  Rvoal  Hoaama  MnnuMct 
ftgoL-iStettoa  S17(JJ  of  the  Houaing  Act  of 
1949Uamandad- 

(1)  by  atrOtmg  "^nd"  at  the  end  of  para- 
gfVh  (Si;  „         ^    , 

(2)  by  atrlklng  Ota  period  at  Ote  end  of 
paragraph  (9)  and  inaerUng  "^  and'^  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  Ote  and  tha  foOowing  new 

"(7)  to  provide  advaneea.  Ananelal  aa•to^ 

aaoa;  aad  oAtr  payiatato  raguirad  to  carry 

out  aaetton  S02(e>(3). ". 

jBC  mt.  ngomBOMT  or  local  contotTAnott 

na  BomMtnc  famm  uaoa  wkwml 

(aJ  ImvaxD  Loam  PmoaoAM.— Section  S14 
of  Ote  Houaing  Aet  ttf  1949  to  aiatadtd  by 
adding  at  Ote  end  the  foOowing  new  aubaee- 
tton: 

"(i)  The  Secretary  may  aol  iatars  a  loan 
undgr  Ato  McMoa  rrapandtti  of  the  number 
of  unita  propoaad  to  be  in/Audad  to  At  houa- 
ing and  ralatad  faeiUtiaa  involvadJ  unlaaa 
tha  appUeatlon  for  tha  loan  indudea  a  certi- 
fication that  Ote  appUcant  haa  eonaulted 
with  the  unit  of  general  local  government  in 
WhiA  Ote  houaing  and  ralatad  faeiUtiea  are 
to  be  Ittratnl  ". 

(b)  Okamt  PttoaoAM.— Section  SJ9  of  the 
HouHng  Act  of  1949  to  amtadtd  6y  adding 
at  Ote  end  the  following  new  aubaaction: 

"(i)  The  Secretary  may  not  provide  flnart- 
eial  aaaiatance  under  Ato  aecMoa  (ragardlau 
of  the  number  of  unUa  propoaed  to  be  ia- 
dudad  in  the  houalitg  and  rdatad  facilitlea 
invdvedJ  unlaaa  the  application  for  the  fl- 
aoacial  otatotoaoe  indudea  a  oertiflcatlon 
that  the  applicant  haa  eonaulted  with  the 
unit  or  general  local  government  in  whiA 
the  houaing  and  related  facUitiea  are  to  be 
located.". 

(cJ  AmJCAaojn.—The  amendment*  made 
by  Ato  tecHoa  AaU  apply  only  to  appUca- 
tiona  aubmitted  after  Ota  daU  of  the  enact- 
ment of  Otia  Act 
axe  tea.  ograimoM  or  OMonK  FAtm  LAPOd 

(a)  DmmxD  Loam  PaoaiuaL— Section 
S14(f)(3)  of  tha  Houaing  Act  of  1949  to 
amtadeif  to  read  aafoOowa: 

"(3)  the  term  "domeatlc  farm  labor'  meana 
any  paraon  (and  the  famUy  of  auA  peraon) 
who  raeeivaa  a  aubatantial  portion  ofhiaor 
her  income  from  pHmary  production  of  eg- 
rieaUural  or  aguacultural  commoditlea  or 
the  handling  ofauA  commoditlea  to  At  «a- 
pnweMed  atage,  without  raapaet  to  the 
aource  of  emplapment.  except  that  (A)  auA 
peraon  ahaU  be  a  ciUaanofOte  United  Statea 
or  a  peraon  ItpoSy  admitted  for  permanent 
raaidenca;  and  (B)  auA  term  indudea  any 
peraon  (and  Ote  family  of  auA  peraon)  who 
to  retired  or  diaablad,  but  who  waa  domeatlc 
farm  labor  at  the  time  of  retirement  or  be- 
oonting  diaabtad.". 

(b)  Qoamt  PaoaoAML— Section  S19(g)  of  the 
Houaing  Aet  of  1949  la  amendedr- 

(V  by  atrOdng  "and"  at  Ote  end  of  para- 
graph (2); 

(2)  by  •trlMaff  At  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  iitaertlng  ":  aad'7  aad 

(3)  by  oddtotf  al  Ae  ead  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(41  the  term  "domeatie  farm  labor"  haa  the 
meanirtg    given     auA     term    in    aacUon 
S14(f)(3).". 
SMC  JM  LOaTATIOH  OF  FKU  OM  PUPAL  HMHTAL 

potaate  C0AH8. 

Section  SIS  of  Ote  Houaing  Act  of  1949  to 
amended  by  adding  at  Ote  end  Ote  foOowing 
new  aubaaction: 

"(gXV  Bxeapt  aa  providad  to  parawrapA 
(2f,  no  fee  may  be  impoaed  by  or  for  the  Sec- 
retary or  any  other  Federal  agency  on  or 


with  reaped  to  a  loan  made  or  inaurad 
under  Otia  aaetton. 

"(2>  A  fee  may  be  iatpoaad  by  or  for  Ote 
Secretary  or  any  other  Federal  apeney  on  or 
with  naiad  to  a  UMot  made  to  or  Inaurad  for 
a  for-profit  entity  under  Ato  tecMoa.  tsoepi 
Aal  auAfae  may  aol  taeoaed  At /lie  Impoaed 
by  At  Sgerattttn  oT  Honaiiicr  and  Uftun  De- 
vdopmentfor  the  aame  type  of  activity. 

"(3)  Prior  to  eatabUAing  or  revlaing  any 
fee  under  paragnph  (2),  the  Secretary  AaU 
aubmU  to  Ota  Congrau  a  aoMee  aad  txplo- 
aaMoa  qT  At  propoaed  fee  or  fee  rertotea.". 
«c  tia  cmmMMAiK*  warn  Low-ntcoia  mom- 
IMS  TAX  cpMDir  EUtmurt  Md- 
vjaaiaam. 

Section  SIS  of  the  Houaing  Ad  of  1949  (aa 
amended  by  aaetion  209  of  Ato  aeetloay  to 
furOtar  amended  by  adding  at  Ote  end  the 
foOowing  aew  ««bMelloa: 

"(rf  The  Secretary  may  not  carry  out  Ato 
McMoa  la  aay  maaatr  Aol  woald  oaaae 
houaing  and  rOated  fadUtlea  for  whiA  a 
loan  to  made  or  latared  under  Ato  aecMoa 
to  become  ineUgible  for  a  low-income  houa- 
ing tax  credU  under  aecHoa  42  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1999. ". 
SEC  tiL  adcnoH  hi  oPBuraw  usnrx  amp 
pgairr  coMTPmrnoN  HMOonp- 
jtKivn 

SecMoa  5/5  of  the  Houaing  Ad  of  1949  (aa 
amended  by  aactlon  210  of  Ato  aecHoa^  to 
further  amended  by  adding  at  Ote  end  Ote 
following  atw  tabMcMofL- 

"(a)  I*t  Stcrelory— 

"(1)  may  reguire  Otat  the  initial  operating 
reaerve  under  Ato  aecMoa  taay  be  la  Ae 
form  of  an  irrevocable  letter  of  credit;  and 

"(2t  may  not  reguire  more  Otan  a  3  per- 
cent contribution  to  aguity.". 
age  iitMimALAMKACLAaaincAnoM. 

(a)  Hold  Hapmlesx.— Section  S20  of  the 
Houaing  Ad  of  1949  to  amtaded  by  atrlklng 
"September  30.  1997"  la  At  la«(  aentence 
and  Inaertlng  "September  30, 1999". 

(b)  SuaaiLiTr  or  Romal  Amxa  PaoxntAn 
TO  VnoAM  Amxa.— Section  S20  of  the  Houaing 
Act  of  1949  to  aaieaded  la  Ae  firat  aentence 
by  Inaertlng  before  "part  of  or  aaaodated 
wlOt"  Ote  following-  "(except  in  the  caae  of 
Paiaro,  la  Ae  Stale  of  CalifomiaJ': 

ate  tu.  ppocKPOua  fop  hmpociwh  or  antPr 
wKiamam. 
Section  S21(a)(V(B)  of  the  HouHng  Act  of 
1949  to  ameadtd  by  addlag  al  At  ead  Ae 
fOOowlng  new  aentence:  "In  the  caae  of  aa- 
aiatance provided  under  Ato  tabparacmipfc 
wlA  retpecl  to  a  loan  under  aedion  S02,  the 
Secretary  may  not  reduce,  caned,  or  rafuae 
to  renew  the  aaaiatance  due  to  an  increaae 
in  the  adiuated  income  of  the  borrower  if  the 
redacUoa.  eaaoeOalloa.  or  nonrenewal  wiU 
cauae  the  borrxtwer  to  be  unable  to  reaaon- 
aUy  afford  the  reauUing  paymenU  revalred 
wader  Aeloaa.". 

ape  tu.  MKMTAL  APaOTAMCP  IPMAMT  COMTPOO- 

noM. 
SubaecUona  (at(2)(A).  (a)(3KC).  and  (eJ  of 
aedion  S21  of  Ote  Houaing  Act  of  1949  are 
eoA  amended  by  Inaertlng  at  the  end  tha 
following  new  aentence:  "In  addition,  the 
Secretary  AaU  not  Increaae  auA  rent  in  any 
12-month  period  by  any  percentage  Otat  uHU 
retail  la  vacaneiea  In  rental  uniU  aaaiated 
under  Otia  Mile  la  aay  area  btcaate  of  the 
availability  of  alternative  affordable  houa- 
ing in  the  area," 
apc  tiL  aoMAL  motaoK  FPEatprAnmi  oaAfir 
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"(2/  The  Secretary  AaU,  not  later  Aaa  At 
txplrBlfoa  or  At  M^iV  ptrtod/bOowtap  At 
dale  of  At  taoetaital  or  At  AnwtaA  Cbm* 
maal^  Devetapment,  and  Homataaanaaa  Pre- 
ventUm  Ad  of  1997.  iaaua  ragulattema  to 
carry  out  Ota  program  of  pramta  under  aub- 
aecUon  (a)(2).': 

MC  JM  Fimr  OF  jfoncicv  cuwr  a 


nkt  Seeratery  of  Houatng  and  Vrban  Da- 
vOopmaU  thatt  eonduet  a  atPip  ttf  the 
aoaltaMllly  aad  aae  oT  faatda  for  At  par- 
chaae  and  improvement  of  laaldentlaX  real 
property  to  rarul  araaa.  parttaOaAp  to  eom- 
maallftt  Aol  have  poptOaUona  of  not  more 
than  2.S09  ladlvidaatoL  HU  later  Am  April 
1.  1999,  the  Secretary  AaU  tabmll  to  At 
Cbapren  a  dttoOtd  report  atmag  forth  the 
ftaaknga  of  the  Secretary  aa  a  retail  of  Ote 

atudy.  

SKC  tiT.  ptar  atmMMMMr  Avtwopirr  OF  miaa. 

TAMT. 

Section  S10(O  oT  At  Houaing  Ad  of  1949 
la  amended  to  read  aa  foOowa: 

"(c)  compromiae,  adfuat.  reduce,  or  charge- 
off  daima.  and  adiuat.  modiflt,  aubordinata, 
or  rOeaae  the  termta  ofaecuritg  tottnantaUk 
leatea^  coalraeli^  aad  agraeaaenta  antarad 
into  or  adminiatered  by  Ote  Saeratary  under 
thia  tlOa,  aa  dreumataneea  mag  raguira,  <»- 
dadlaff  Ae  releaae  or  borroieeri  or  oAtra  ob- 
Hgated  on  a  debt  from  peraonal  HabOUg 
wiOt  or  without  payment  of  amy  eonaider- 
atlon  at  the  time  of  Ote  compromiae,  oHuatr 
meat,  redaeUoa.  or  dtarga-tUr  of 
claim;' 


Section  S33(h)  of  the  Houaing  Act  of  1949 
la  amended— 

(1)  by  iatertlaff  "(1)"  after  Ote  aubaection 
deaignatlon;  and 

(2)  try  adding  at  Ote  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 


aaaua.aaaALP0omiG7WtxiKAL. 

(a)  DxrmmoMa.-Sedion  S01(b)(2)  of  At 
HouHng  Ad  of  1949  to  amended  by  atrOdng 
'Ha  a  devtiopmentatty  diaablad  indivldmalaa 
defined  in  aedion  102(7)  of  Ota  DavOopatent 
DlaabOltiea  Servieea  and  FaeOtUaa  Com- 
atrudion  Ad"  and  inaerttng  Ote  foOowing: 
"haa  a  developmental  diaabOitg  aa  daftmad 
in  aedion  102(7)  of  Ote  Deoelopmental  Die- 
abOitlea  Aaaiatance  and  BiU  of  ttighta  Ad 
(42  V.S.C  0001(7))". 

(b)  Famm  Labox  Hovama.— Section 
S14(f)(l)  of  the  HouHng  Ad  of  1949  to 
ameadtd  by  atriking  "and"  at  Ote  end. 

(e)  Hotmma  roa  ELoaaLT  Faiouex.— Sec- 
tion SlS(o)(l)  of  Ote  Houaing  Ad  of  1949  to 
ameadtd  by  atrOUng  "effMive". 

(d)  Loam  to  Low-  amd  MooEaATW-lPOOME 
FAMtuxx.-Saeaon  S21(a)  of  the  Hoaxing  Ad 
of  1949  to  amtadtd- 

(1)  la  paragraph  (1)(A).  by  atriking  ". 
except"  and  oS  Aol  foUawa  Otrougk 
"Aargea":and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(A).  by  atriking  ";  or' 
and  inaertlng  ".  or".  

(e)  Hoaann  roa  Rooal  TaAaEaa.—Seetian 
S22(a)  of  the  Houaing  Ad  of  1949  to  oaieatf- 
ed  by  ttrlWa*  Ae  coaiaia  *rter  "iftolA". 

(f)  OoMDOiaimm  Hotmma.— 

(1)  Section  S29(a)  of  Ota  Houaing  Ad  of 
1949  to  amended  by  atriking  Imd"  At/I*sl 
place  11  appeart. 

(2)  Section  S29(c)  of  the  Houatng  Ad  of 
1949  to  amended  by  atriking  road"  Ae /Int 
place  II  appears 

(g)  HotmtMO  PaxxxavATtoM  Ouim,— 

(1)  Section  S33(e)(l)(B)(*ii)  of  Ota  Hemxtag 
Act  of  1949  to  amtaded  by  laaertiaff  "to" 
before  "refaae". 

(2)  Section  S33(g)  of  Ote  Hoaxing  Ad  of 
1949  U  amended  by  atriking  "paraona  of  low 
income  and  very  low-Income"  and  laatrttaff 
•tow  income  famtUea  or  peraona  and  vary 
low^acomt  fimiliaa  or  peraona". 

Mr.  OONZAUZ.  Mr.  ChAinnan.  I 
move  to  atrfke  the  last  wanL 
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Mr.  WILLIAMB  of  Montana  Mr. 
Ghalmian.  will  the  lenttaaian  yield? 

Mr.  OOMZALSZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fNm  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLMMS.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  ftM  m  wp- 
portolMKba.  WWtmoro  tianr  mMonloiw- 
kiooma  fvniee  In  need  of  Imaina  >  <"">- 
mend  «te  eAorte  of  tw  omwnWee  and  Chelr- 
men  8t  Qawnxei  and  tie  Houiine  Suboom- 


I  to  Vie  Aoof  of  tfie  Houee. 
T  am  perfciiBly  P*— iwd  to  >««>  «he  com- 
mMae'a  eftarta  In  pforaoHnQ  anepoy  afRdancy 
in  oonalnjclion  of  new  fedaraly  •ponaorad  low- 
kioome  houalno.  If  we  are  to  Qat  about  tfw 
toak  of  bapranAnQ  tie  hoMkiQ  oondNione  lor 
tow  Income  cWtoana.  H  muat  be  done  In  an  efW- 
olenl  and  ooaf  aflactna  leatiiaa  One  way  to 
do  tiailB  to eneura  twl ttw unNa are  bun  aa 


aa  4  piowidee  for  a 

plol  pro^em  for  tie  conalnicton  of  energy 
ettoHni  Hwnoome  nouan^  ine  oommnee 
elBoavecto  tie  Dapertmeni  of  Houalno  and 
Urban  Dexelopment  to  work  doaaly  «M)  tw 
flaional  OeiNar  tor  Appropdato  Teobnotooy 
wfiioti  la  looatad  bi  my  dMrtd  In  Montana.  I 
know  vanr  wal  tie  good  work  cenled  out  by 
NCAT. 

Tlie  \M  eeWMWiee  a  plol  program  lor  tie 
conekucton  of  100  pubte  houaing  unili,  em- 
ploying wadoua  energy  eflcienl  uwiekuclion 
toofnkiuee.  TNa  ploC  program  «dl  aiao  pro- 
vkle  for  toeing  of  wartoue  dealgne  wNh  en  out- 
come raaiMng  In  uaable^  utr^fti^**  houalno 
deelgne  for  luw  kmiiiie  houeafiolda.  Theee 
daeigne  wl  form  tie  iieala  for  tie  oonetnjo- 
Ion  of  more  ananiw  eflkdent  and  low  coat 

anoe  1978.  tie  Netoniri  Cenlar  tor  Appro- 
pdato  Tecfmotogy  [NCAT]  hae  conducted  ap- 
plad  raeeercfi  Into  making  houalno  more 
energy  efRdant,  and  more  efforddWe  for  tow- 
income  houeetioklB.  NCATa  applo•c^  has 
tieen  to  Improve  energy  afldancy  without 
fofdng  dramadc  cfiangae  In  buMbig  or  cnv 
abudon  toctwihiuea. 

NCAT  hee  deweloped  a^eral  prototype  de- 
algne and  hea  dtaMbuled  more  tien  1,000 
eeto  of  energy  efldent  houee  plene.  Several 
humfted  houeee  have  been  conebuded  uaing 
tieee  plane.  For  aiaanple.  In  Soutt  Oekota,  an 
Indtan  houaing  eutiorlly  la  currently  develop- 
ing houaing  for  migrant  and  aeaaonel  farm- 
wotftaia  uabig  NCAT  plane. 

NCAT  le  ourrenty  working  with  tie  Sleto  of 
Montana  to  ImM  tve  fiomee  baaed  on  twee 
piM.  Theae  homaa  yWdid  aiwii  aawbiga  of 
over  S800  tor  hieing  «id  t160  for  hot  water. 

iHUOunlta. 


I  damonalralion  program,  a  Quail- 
led  on^ntaalan  auch  ^  I4CAT  wM  work  ki 

and  otfwt  to  di¥ilop  puMc  houiing  of  vari- 
ous dMigns  rangino  l^om  1  lo  12  unMs.  Each 
untt  wM  pvofnoia  fiMBdvnuni  anavgy  sMctoncy 
wRaig  nn  oonatoaraaon  wie  camane  tn  ine 
alale.  Each  vdl  be  monNored  end 
for  coet,  energy  performence,  and 


The  uHmeto  goel  of  trie  project  ia  to 
produce  pradcaUe  fnuee  plane  wfilch  reault 
In  e  pubic  houaing  oonafeuolon  progrem 
wracn  ■  enoroane  ■>  nie  ww  loome  reeRMm, 


leaa  coaly  to  the  government,  and  eaaly  w> 
captod  by  tie  conebudon  Indueby. 

I  egein  tienk  tie  oommMee  for  their  efforto 
on  Ma  faa  «id  offer  my  M  aupport  for  tie 
paaeege  or  mia  anporam  legwMBon. 

Mr.  OONZAIXZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rlae. 

The  motion  waa  agreed  to. 

AooonUncly.  the  Committee  roee: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
FoLBTl  having  aaaumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
DommxT.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Houee  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  rqxnted  that  that  Com- 
mittee, havlnc  had  under  oonalder- 
atlon  the  bill  (HJl.  4)  to  amend  and 
extend  certain  lawa  relating  to  houa- 
ing, community  and  neighborhood  de- 
velopment and  preeervatlon.  and  shel- 
ter i>rrlTt*~^  for  homeleea  and  dla- 
plaoed,  and  for  other  purpoeea,  had 
come  to  no  reeolutlon  thereon. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  %>eaker,  I  ask 
ummbnoua  conaent  that  my  peraonal 
explanation  regarding  certain  rollcall 
votes  which  I  unavoidably  mlaaed 
appear  In  the  Racoio  at  the  appropri- 
ate plaoee. 

On  May  11, 1M7.  had  I  been  preeent. 
I  would  have  voted  as  follows: 

On  roUcall  103,  I  would  have  voted 
"no." 

On  rollcall  104.  I  would  have  voted 


On  rollcall  105,  I  would  have  voted 
"no." 

On  roUcall  106,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

On  May  28.  1987,  had  I  been  preeent. 

I  would  have  voted  as  follows: 

On  rollcall  150,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

On  rollcall  151.  I  would  have  voted 


On  rollcall  152,  I  would  have  voted 
•no." 
On  rollcall  163,  I  would  have  voted 


On  rollcall  154.  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

On  rollcall  155.  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

Finally,  on  rollcall  ISd.  I  would  have 
voted  "aye."   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Toi^? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  leglalatlve  days  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  material,  on  H.R.  4, 
the  bill  Just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REVISION  OF  SregAL  ORDER 
REQUEST 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  we 
finish  legislative  business  I  be  permit- 
ted to  addreas  the  House  for  5  minutes 
in  lieu  of  the  60-mlnute  special  order  I 
had  reserved  for  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
GaAT  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1835 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  C08PON80R  OF  HJl.  1122 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  to  have  my  name 
removed  as  a  coeponsor  of  H.R.  1122. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
0>AT  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objectlcm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objectlcm. 


PENSION  PORTABILITY 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

(Mr.  CHANDLER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  addreas  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
changing  economy  and  an  increasingly 
competitive  world,  the  need  for  pen- 
sion portability  is  greater  than  ever. 

All  too  many  workers,  especially 
those  who  are  approaching  their  re- 
tirement years,  are  reluctant  to 
change  Jobs  because  they  want  to  pro- 
tect their  pensions.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  made  a  lot  of  sense  for  most 
workers  to  stay  with  the  same  employ- 
er for  a  lifetime,  but  in  the  midst  of  a 
technological  revolution,  those  days 
are  slipping  behind  us. 

Simply  put,  if  we're  going  to  com- 
pete, we  need  a  mobile  work  force. 

Unfortunately,  for  most  workers, 
changing  Jobs  means  a  diminished  re- 
tirement income.  According  to  the  Na- 
tional Biireau  of  Economic  Research, 
switching  Jobs  once  results  In  a  28-per- 
cent reduction  in  the  value  of  a  retire- 
ment package.  Swttehlng  Jobs  twice  re- 
sults in  a  S7-peroent  reduction. 

And  that's  only  part  of  the  problem. 
When  people  leave  their  Jobs  and  take 
a  lump-sum  distribution  out  of  their 
pension  plans,  they  usually  spend  the 
money  rather  than  roll  it  Into  another 
retirement  investment. 

In  today's  society,  women  move  In 
and  out  of  the  work  force  more  often 
then  men.  so  they're  especially  iU- 
served  by  current  policy. 

The  Jimior  Senator  from  Arizona 
and  I  are  today  introducing  legislation 
to  address  this  sltiiatlon. 

Our  bUl  is  a  simple  one. 


Undo'  our  bill,  employers  providing 
pension  plans  would  be  required  to 
offer  employees  a  lump-sum  upon  sep- 
aration from  service.  The  lump-sum 
could  be  Invested  In  a  pension  plan 
with  any  new  employer  offering  a  de- 
fined contribution  plan  or  In  an  IRA. 
Employees  could  also  simply  leave 
their  money  in  the  retirement  plan 
provided  by  the  old  employer. 

Eoiployers  offering  defined  contribu- 
tion plans,  but  not  those  offering  de- 
fined benefit  plans,  would  be  required 
to  accept  rollovers. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  workers 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  spend 
lump-sum  distributions  before  retire- 
ment. Exceptions  would  be  made  in 
the  event  of  the  divorce,  disability  or 
death,  or  for  investment  in  medical 
care,  including  nursing  home  or  long- 
term  care  Insurance,  or  an  employee 
sto<^  ownership  plan. 

When  a  worker  retires,  distributions 
would  be  tied  to  postretirement  life 
expectancy. 

Some  may  take  exceptions  to  these 
restrictions  on  distributions,  but  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  these  are 
tax-favored  investments. 

Under  existing  law  we  offer  favor- 
able tax  treatment  and  we  insure  ben- 
efits through  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation.  With  this  bill, 
we  would  add  the  feature  of  portabO- 
Ity.  It  isn't  unreasonable  to  except 
that  such  favored  investments  be  used 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
protected:  to  provide  retiranent 
income. 

Because  most  uncovered  workers  are 
employed  by  smaller  businesses,  the 
bill  would  allow  any  employer  who 
does  not  currently  offer  a  pension  plan 
to  establish  a  simplified  employee  pen- 
sion plan  [SEPl.  Under  current  law. 
only  bustnesses  with  25  employees  or 
leas  may  establish  SEPs. 

Under  the  bill's  SEP  provisions,  an 
employer  would  be  required  to  provide 
a  salary  reduction  arrangment  for  any 
employee  who  requests  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  pension 
portability  is  clear.  The  approach 
taken  In  this  bill  is  a  direct  one.  It 
does  not  involve  creating  a  new  Feder- 
al bureaucracy.  It  does  not  require  an 
outlay  of  Federal  funds. 

It  merely  amends  plan  qualification 
requirements. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  the  text  of  our 
bill  In  the  RnoHD  at  this  point,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  sponsor  this 
simple,  effective  i4>proach  to  making 
pensions  portable. 

HJ1.3S4S 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  IMI  to  improve  the  portability  of  peo- 

■lon  benefits,  and  for  other  purpoaea 

Be  U  enacted  bv  the  SenaU  and  Hmue  of 

Repnaentatlvea   of  the    United   State*   of 

America  in  Congre—  auevMed, 

SBcnoN  L  QDALinBD  PUM  BBqinBDiBrra 

(a)  Obmbal  Rota.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 


1986  la  amended  by  inserting  after  perm- 
sraph  (38)  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(39)  AmunoaAL  POBTAsnjTT,  sic.  aa- 
auiasMurrs.—  

"(A)  Dvono  oomxisuTioas  ruuis  icnsT 


"(1)  la  asasBAi.— In  the  case  of  a  tnist 
which  Is  part  of  a  defined  oontributkm  plan, 
auch  trust  ahall  not  oonstltute  a  qualified 
trust  under  this  aectlon  unless  the  plan  per- 
mits employees  to  make  rollover  oontrltni- 
tlons  under  the  plan. 

"(11)  Roixovm  ooimiBUTioa.— For  pur- 
poses of  clause  (1),  the  term  'rollover  contri- 
butlon'  means  any  oontifbutlon  to  the  plan 
which  under  aeettan  40a(aXS)  or  40S(aX4) 
results  In  an  amount  received  under  another 
plan  being  excluded  from  groas  Income. 

"(B)  LnDTAXIOm  OK  DISTaiBUTXORB.— 

"(1)  In  oaasBAL.— A  trust  shaU  not  conatl- 
tute  a  qualified  tniat  under  this  section 
unless  the  plan  of  which  such  trust  is  a  part 
prorldea  that — 

"(I)  no  amount  wHl  be  distributed  with  re- 
spect to  sn  employee  before  the  dste  on 
which  the  eim>loyee  attains  ace  MV%,  and 
with  the  exoeptton  of  thoae  covered  under 
the  early  retlremait  provisions  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986 

"(11)  amounts  distributed  with  respect  to 
an  einployee  on  or  after  the  date  on  which 
the  employee  attains  age  M%  «ith  the  ex- 
ception of  those  covered  under  the  eariy  re- 
tirement provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1986  will  be  made  no  more  rapidly  than  if 
such  dlstrflMition  were  in  the  form  of  an  an- 
nuity for  the  life  of  the  employee. 

"(11)  Excamoiis.— Clause  (i)  shall  not 
apply  to— 

"(I)  any  distribution  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  (other  than  clause  (1)  or  (tv) 
thereof).  (B),  (C).  or  (D)  of  section  72(tK3), 
or 

"(II)  any  direct  transfer  to  another  eligi- 
ble retirement  idan  (as  defined  in  aeetion 
403(aX5XEXW)). 

Tot  purposes  of  this  clause,  in  applying  aec- 
tlon 72(tX3XB).  any  amount  paid  for  nurs- 
ing home  care  or  long-term  care  Insurance 
premiums  shall  be  treated  ss  if  such  amount 
was  paid  for  medical  care  with  respect  to 
which  a  deduction  is  aUowable  \mder  section 
313. 

"(C)  DnacT  nuunRBS  opom  s»a«atio«.— 
A  trust  shsll  not  constitute  a  qualified  trust 
under  this  section  unless  the  plan  provideB 
that  if  an  employee  separates  from  servioe, 
the  employee  may  require  the  present  value 
of  his  benefit  be  transferred  in  a  direct 
transfer  to  another  eligible  retirement  plan 
(as  defined  In  section  402(aX5XEXiv))." 

(b)  AmruiTT  Puurs.— Paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 404(a)  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  (27)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(27),  and  (2»)".  

(c)  ImivDOAJ.  Rimmxin  AoooiniTS  oa 
Aaauitiss.— 

(1)  Subeeetlon  (a)  of  section  408  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  In  the  case  of  the  portion  of  the 
sssets  of  the  trust  which  are  attrltnitable  to 
a  direct  transfer  after  December  31,  1988, 
from  a  trust  meeting  the  requirements  of 
section  401(a>  or  an  annuity  plan  described 
In  section  403(a>  (or  attributable  to  income 
from  SMeto  ao  transferred),  distributtons 
will  l>e  made  only  as  permitted  under  sec- 
tion 401(aX39XB)." 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  408  of  such 
Code  is  «mjwwi«iH  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (4)  the  following  new  paragrairti: 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  the  portion  of  the  con- 
tract which  Is  attributable  to  a  direct  trans- 
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fer  after  December  SI.  1988.  from  a  trurt 
meeting  the  requirements  of  seetton  401(a) 
or  an  annuity  contract  deacrllwwl  in  aecilon 
4M(a)  (or  attributable  to  tneooM  tram 
aveto  so  transferred),  distrfbutlans  wfU  be 
made  only  as  permitted  under  section 
401(aX39XB)." 

(d)  Efiam**  Datbs.— 

(1)  la  aasBAU— Except  as  provided  in  this 
section,  the  amendmento  made  by  thia  aao- 
tlon  shall  apply  to  years  beghmtng  after  De- 
cember 31. 1988. 

(3)  CoLLScnvB  BABunmM  saasanaia.— 
In  the  esse  of  a  plan  maJntalned  pursosnt 
to  1  or  mi»e  oolleettve  bargaining  sgree- 
ments  between  employee  repreaentattvea 
and  1  or  more  employers  ratified  bef me  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  years  beginning  before  the  later 
of- 

(A)  January  1. 1989.  or 

(B)  the  date  on  which  the  last  of  such  col- 
lective Iwrgaining  agreements  termlnatea 
(determined  without  renrd  to  any  exten- 
sion thereof  after  February  38. 1986). 

SIC     X.     SALAXT     RXDUCnON     ABaANOHDnS 
DNDKB  SDIFUFntO  DIPLOTKB  PIN- 

siom. 

(a)  lIODincAnoii  or  RaQTmtnfaar  or 
lloas  Tbar  35  EnFLOTXsa.— Subparagraph 
(B)  of  section  408(kX6)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1986  to  smerMled  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  aeotence: 
"The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  if 
at  no  Mw**  during  the  year  did  the  employer 
maint^*"  a  plan  meeting  Uie  requirements 
of  section  401(a)  or  described  in  403(a)." 

(b)  RBQunBOin  aw  SmPLxnBt  Bmpluiss 
Psmoaa.— Paragraph  (6)  of  section  408(k) 
of  such  Oxle  to  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph:   

"(O)  Xmplotbi  mttst  orvaa  sauxt  bidoo- 
Tiov  AiaAMosMDR. — If  any  employee  re- 
quests the  employer  to  establtoh  a  slmidl- 
fied  employee  pensi<m  under  which  the  em- 
ployee may  make  the  electton  described  in 
subparagraph  (AXi).  to  the  extent  permissi- 
ble under  the  requirements  of  thto  para- 
graph, the  employer  shall  establish  such  a 
pension  for  such  employee  with  soA  an 
election." 

(c)  Kiriitins  Datkb.— 

(1)  In  aaaaaAL.— Excn>t  as  provided  in  thto 
section,  the  amendments  made  by^  thto  seo- 
Uon  shall  apply  to  yean  beginning  after  De- 
cember 81. 1988.  

(3)  CcHXBcnvx  BSBOAnmia  ausiiMiaia— 
In  the  case  of  a  plan  maintained  pursosnt 
to  1  or  more  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments  between  employee  lepieaeulatlvea 
and  1  or  more  employers  ratified  bef cne  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  thto  Act,  the 
■mendmenU  made  by  thto  section  shall  not 
apply  to  years  beginning  before  the  later 

of- 

(A)  January  1, 1989,  or 

(B)  the  date  on  which  the  last  of  such  col- 
lective bsrpdnlng  sgreeaaents  teimlnateB 
(determined  without  regard  to  any  extent 
slon  thereof  after  February  38. 1986). 


H.R.  2636.  TEOINICAi.  CXJfWECTlOMS 
ACT  OF  1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  previ- 
oua  order  of  the  Houee.  the  gentleman  from 
IMnoia  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  la  taoognltad  for 
5  minutei. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  givsa 
me  i^eat  pleaaura  today  to  Mroduoe  HJl 
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•»  TtoMsil  Oonvdlont  Act  o(  1987. 
Th»  pwpoM  of  Mi  lioliMtan  to  to  nwk* 
WMetk  aanmaium  to  ««  Tac  Ralonn  Ad  ol 
ifMi  wA  dtm  %m  liglhMon  mrnOmA  during 


oiraM^  puMc  ooiiMMfiii  on  ww  M  to 
•nMn  «wl  tw  IntonMl  Dmrnvm  OcOm  of 
1M6  Is  oonvotod  In  s  inonnof  wwl  toJV'y" 
om  undntond  w  tfwl  tfny  nMy  procMd  wMh 


I  to  ooiponmvd  by  tfw  Hoiv 
owtto  JOMW  J.  OuMom  of  Tmnjmi^wnMnq 
RtpuUtam  momlMr  of  the  OommMtoo  on 
\Mmo  ond  Mhmw.  An  idwiiool  M  to  boing  hv 
knft^^  ki  ttM  ^HHiB  today  tw  ttM  Honom- 
bto  UovD  II.  Pbitmii  of  Twm^  cfMlnNon  of 
•to  Sonato  Rrano*  OommMM  «id  to  oo^on- 
•orad  by  ttw  Honorabto  Boa  Paokwooo  of 
Oragofv  niflfting  RipuMtaon  mtntoor  of  too 
~  "A  oopy  of  toto 

tobdngpub- 
of  too  SonMoln 


hmmm  mjmk  imt%  T«  W*ten>  Ad  to 

to  draMng  undv  MOh  OKbonw  tmo 
Ctatoly,  IBM  yew's  otoftoto  to  nd 
•oouraoy  to  owofy  r»- 
iMoftomiiiv.  •  raniulon  diodliiu  too 
onraMng  ctorti  to  oonod  owtoto  onora  ond 
ontoitono  to  too  logtotodon  (H.  Oon.  Roo.  386) 
dU  nd  poos  prtor  to  odMtownoiM  d  too  98to 
Conjooo,  Thowtoo.  Owtonon  BPfratN  ond 
I  InotoiGtod  our  otoMi  to  wofk  togdhor.  dong 
wMi  Vw  itofl  d  too  Jotol  ConnMoo  on  Tsx- 

tooddldtoo 


to  ofdor  to  OMtol  puble  andydo  d 

toto  b«.  CMrmd)  BtofTMM  did  I  hyo  In- 

otoKtod  too  ddl  d  too  Jotol  ConrnMoo  on 

nMon  ■>  Mouo  o  pompniK  oi^Mwig  «•• 

■■riMMniM  d  Ma  bM.  TTito  odiaMd  «■  bo 

KR  2836  \»nct(ti  ihort  b«.  Wo  di  toww 
wW  ■)  ooffoci  owon  ■  iraHpoHng  >i  ■■■NDiy 
tonguogo  roqdroo  ooword  Inoo  to  •  todMcd 
oonodteno  ba  to  addMon.  toto  Ugtolrton  to 
nd  oooy  roodtog.  Wo  mud  al  looogntoo  tod 
0  bH  to  oonod  onon  to  too  mod  oompionon- 
dwo  toK  bM  owsr  onodod  by  Congrooo  mud 
ItooM  bo  0  compfonononw  and 
documont  Moioovor,  I  do  nd 
ba  mokoo  ovaiy  naoMoary  todwicd  oorroo- 
ion  to  too  Tax  Rofonn  Ad  d  1986.  In  toto 
fogara,  vw  oonwnooo  on  woyo  ana  Moano 


Mlhd  toohnicd  conodiono  dtor  an  appreprt- 
aw  commani  ponoo.   ino  lo^Maoon  i  mu- 


rowtaw  too  ToK  Rofonn  Ad  d  1988  and  mako 
tor   todwtod   conodiono 
ttotodlii^ildlBn. 
I  am  happy  to  raport  did  too  bH  l  inaoduoo 


to  tod  yooro  landwartt  liglilrton.  IMng  too 
H.  CdL  Roo.  3g6  aa  a  atorttog  potol,  too  oofo- 
fd^  fawtowad  oaob  aodton  d  too  Tax  Ratonn 
ACL  WO  OMO  oonanarao  nunmoa  oi  wnars 

■rem  wwou^ioui  mo  rwaon. 
want  to  parttoutorty  toank  tliaaa  mombart  d 
•w  pubic  wfw  cdtad  imJMclirt  prabtoma  to 
ouranadton. 

Hm  atoll  hao  IdadMod  and  luiioctod  nu- 
marauo  otaitod  onwa  oontoinod  to  lad  yoars 
to  aooHon^  too  bto  porfocto  too 
to  a  mannaf  atokto  battaf  ra8ada  too 
dootolono  d  too  coniafooo  on  too 
1986  Ac^  and  wtdch  prawidaa  moio  oartatoly 
tor  toitpayarB  and  pradMonora  vtoo  mud 
aAflao  donto  baaad  upon  too  apooMc  woidtog 
d  too  itofcm 

Mr.  apoakor.  KR  2636  «■  graady  Improwo 
tooaUKy  d  toayoyon  to  imdaratond  and 
comply  v4to  tod  yaor'a  htotorte  Tax  Rotonn 
Ad.  to  addNlorv  I  wouM  Mta  to  anphMtao  taio 
totttobS.  Fbd.  I  wadto 
I  my  " 
to  nd  tatondad  w  daalgnod  to  mako 

1  to  tod  yaor'a  AoL  to  toto  ragard. 


d  too  aoword  dafla.  Aa 
•udv  I  tod  tod  toto  logtotodon  gooa  vory  tar 
to  ooiiodtog  mtotokoo  oontotood  to  lod  yoor's 

ba 

I  wM.  of  courao.  nd  oupport  any  aubotondvo 
cfidigoo  to  too  1986  Ad  oouclwd  to  too  term 
d  purportodly  tochdcd  awondmonto.  to  toto 
ragard,  KR.  2636  to  noorly  raworwo  nouird 
«Hto  roapoct  to  too  rovanuo  odtowtoa  tor  too 
Tax  notorm  Ad  d  1968.  Qlwon  too  roaponai- 
oamao  oi  mo  oonwnooo  on  ways  ana  mootw 
tor  da«cN  rodudton,  I  do  nd  onddpi 
chongao  to  H.R.  2636,  tocfmlcd  or 
wNcb  woukJ  cauoo  any  furthd  loaa  d 
aa  maaaurad  agatod  lad  yoar'a  ligtotoion  or 


Mr.  Spoakor,  I  wtoh  to  toank  ri'myioaaiitoii 
John  Duncan  and  Ctiotonon  BCNracN  for 
Bioa  auppon  n  oawanprng  nw  lOyBMBon.  i 
wouM  dao  ■»  to  tod*  al  too  atolta  tovdvod 
tor  took  cardd  andyato  wid  work  on  toto  b«.  I 
anddpato  tod  too  CommNtoo  on  Waya  ar¥l 
Moona  1MB  fOMOw  na  Myawaon  ai  bio  oorir 
cpportonRy  and  rocommand  Na 
to  too  to!  Houao  aa  oxpodWoudy  aa 


f  to  halp  anaiao  toa  todwitod  natoro 

SooondL  I  want  to  aaaura  tostooyara  tod 
toay  wdi  hawo  ampfo  opportonlly  to  oommani 
on  oio  proManna  d  n  oaL  m  w  logara,  i 

pubic  tor  wMan  oonwnanto  on  too  bM.  I  havo 
maouDwa  aw  oonamwo  a^ai  am  ww  awn  or 

TO   JUS II   wUilHIHTO   on     iraKm    lO    IWIMr 


Df  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  lOTH 
ANNIVKR8ART  OP  TRAN8AFRICA 

The  SPEAkjik  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Illinois  (Mrs.  OoLLZiTa] 
Is  recognlaed  for  6  minutes. 

Mrs.  CX>UJN&  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  we^end.  Transafrica  celebrated 
Its  10th  anniversary.  This  organisa- 
tion, whkh  strives  for  a  democratic 
South  Africa,  came  about  as  the  result 
of  the  Soweto  rebellion  In  1976.  Iron- 
ically, on  this  10th  anniversary,  the 
dtuatloo  In  South  Africa  is  no  leas 
grim,  than  the  day  this  organisation 
marked  Its  founding. 

Tranaafrlca  has  accomplished  much 
In  Its  first  10  years.  Many  people 
credit  this  organisation  for  making  the 
persuasive  arguments  which  convinced 


our  government  to  adopt  sanctions 
against  the  South  African  govern- 
ment. It  continues  to  be  a  hltfily  Influ- 
ential voice  for  the  black  majority 
which  has  been  denied  Its  fundamen- 
tal human  rights  by  the  Afrikaner 
guverumant. 

Increasingly,  the  white  minority  gov- 
ernment In  South  Africa  has  lost  any 
pretense  of  being  a  repreaentatlve  of 
all  the  people.  Bla^  men.  women,  and 
children  are  Jafled.  tortured,  and 
killed.  They  are  manipulated  to  serve 
the  Interests  of  the  whites  In  power. 
Right  wing,  nasl-llke  groups  are  grow- 
ing Increasingly  strong.  We  hear  talk 
of  reform,  yet  dreumstances  In  South 
Africa  are  no  different  today  as  they 
were  10  jreara  ago. 

In  1976.  South  Africa  was  buffeted 
by  unrest  Thousands  of  blacks  took  to 
the  streets  to  protest  the  government's 
dedskm  to  require  black  schools  to 
tMCh  Afrikaner  as  their  primary  lan- 
guage. The  township  of  Soweto 
became  the  focus  of  these  protests. 
When  South  African  police  shot  into 
the  crowds,  without  firing  any  warn- 
ing shots,  the  first  casualty  was  a 
chUd:  IS-year-old  Hector  Petcaraon  was 
shot  In  the  back. 

Today,  little  has  changed.  The  most 
tragic  victims  of  the  Inherent  oppres- 
don  of  apartheid  are  children.  Forty 
percent  of  the  28.000  people  detained 
under  the  state  of  emergency  laws  are 
youngsters— many  leas  than  10  years 
old.  Any  regime  that  feels  threatened 
by  children  Is  paranoiac 

I  repeat:  Many  of  theoe  chUdren 
have  been  beaten,  whipped,  threat- 
ened, and  subjected  to  electric  shock 
while  in  custody  of  South  African  se- 
curity forces.  Parents  are  often  left  ig- 
norant as  to  the  nature  of  their  chll- 
drens'  fate.  Worse,  they  are  not  even 
informed  of  their  whereabouts.  These 
cruelties  must  not  go  unnoticed. 

I  have,  therefore,  introduced  a  reao- 
lution.  House  Resolution  141,  calling 
for  the  immediate  release  of  all  chil- 
dren detained  under  South  African 
state  of  emergency  regulations.  Pend- 
ing their  release,  miy  resolutlcm  urges 
the  government  to: 

First,  provide  parents  with  aooeaa  to 
Jailed  children: 

Second,  prepare  an  official  list  of 
the  chlldrens'  names; 

Third,  supply  these  children  with 
adequate  clothing  and  housing;  and 

Fourth,  verify  their  health  and 
safety  by  means  of  an  International 
organisation. 

I  am  pleased  that  over  90  Members 
have  joined  as  cosponsors  of  House 
Resolution  141.  I  am  also  pleased  that 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Africa 
has  tentatively  scheduled  hearings  on 
this  and  related  Issues  next  week. 

Equally  Impmtant,  this  issue  is  re- 
ceiving attention  in  the  other  body. 
Senator  Mxkulski.  together  with  SO  of 


her  oolleaguea.  has  Introduced  a  com- 
panion reaolutloiL 

Mr.  ^leaker,  the  government  of 
South  Africa  must  be  warned.  In  no 
uncertain  toms,  that  Coogreas  will 
not  tolerate  the  jailing  and  torturing 
of  children.  It  is  our  moral  and  ethical 
obligation  to  do  the  most  we  can  to 
Old  this  heinous  policy.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  House  Resolution 
141,  and  I  salute  the  fine  job  that 
Tranaafrlca  and  Its  ez-dlrector.  Randy 
Robinson,  has  done  in  bringing  the 
atnxdties  in  South  Africa  to  the  Na^ 
tion's  focus. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  MY  HONOR  AND 
THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  UOtXJ- 
NTTIES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gohzaub]  is 
recognlaed  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALBZ.  Mr.  B^eakBt,  I  rise 
again  in  pumianoe  of  the  safeguard- 
ing and  upholding  of  the  privileges 
and  Immunities  of  the  House  and  my 
own  honor.  I  have  stated  to  this  House 
the  events  leading  to  the  filing  of  a 
misdemeanor  charge  on  the  ootuity 
level,  unprecedented  in  the  nature  of 
this  offense  as  charged,  by  the  DMaict 
Attorney  Fted  Rodrlgues  in  Bexar 
County,  that  it  was  filed  in  a  highly 
political  judge's  court;  that  he  had  in 
effect  allowed  the  processes  of  arrest 
and  warrant  to  have  beoi  issued 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  county 
cleriL.  who  has  the  responsibility  under 
Texas  law  to  handle  those  matters, 
suspended  the  processes  and  permitted 
what  is  usually  permitted  In  this  case. 

The  attorney  at  that  time  presum- 
ably rn>resentlng  my  interests.  In  com- 
bination with  that  judge,  had  allowed 
that  to  happen.  He  called  my  wife  at 
home  to  warn  that  If  some  eager 
beaver  law  enforcement  agent  was 
coming  around  for  her  not  to  open  the 
door,  knowing  fuU  well  that  I  was  in 
Washington,  knowing  f  uU  well  that 
my  wife  was  alone  at  home  in  her  resi- 
dence, which  incident  frightened  my 
wife  who  called  here  to  advise  me. 

It  turns  out  that  about  that  same 
time  and  later,  just  a  matter  of.  rela- 
tively, not  too  many  hours  ago,  a  con- 
stituent reported  that  while  in  a 
barber  shop  cm  a  street  in  downtown 
San  Antonio  that  one  of  the  investiga- 
tors of  this  same  District  Attorney 
Fred  Rodrlgues— and  investigators  I 
might  point  out  to  my  colleagues  are 
fully  equipped  police  officers, 
equipped  with  guns  and  who  usually, 
if  carelessly  selected,  have  involved 
district  attorneys  in  very  embarraasing 
situations  this  oat  Individual  investi- 
gator for  Fted  Rodrlgues.  the  county 
district  attorney  for  Bexar  Coimty,  by 
the  name  of  wnile  Miranda,  in  loud 
voice  told  all  and  sundry  in  the  barber 
shop  that  if.  and  I  quote,  "they  want 
Henry  Oonsala  here  I  will  be  glad  to 


bring  him  here  handcuffed,  dead  or 
alive." 

Now  I  think  with  that  kind  of  inci- 
dent that  more  reason  should  be  given 
to  the  statements  I  have  made  about 
the  malicious  and  the  pernicious  selec- 
tive prosecution  that  this  district  at- 
torney has  sought  In  my  case. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  bade  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  JAMES  J.  DELANET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hoiise  the  gen- 
tieman  frtHU  New  York  [Mr.  Sxrat- 
TO*]  Is  recognised  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  %>eaker,  I  rise 
tonight  here  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
former  colleague,  James  Delaney,  who 
passed  away  a  few  weeks  ago  at  age  86, 
a  long-time  member  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  Queens,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  a  long-time 
political  leader  in  his  congressional 
district,  who  had  a  distinctive  mind  of 
his  own.  I  think  those  of  us  who  knew 
Jim  Delaney  Imew  that  he  had  strong 
convictions  and  that  he  followed  thoae 
convictions. 

Probably  the  most  dramatic  instance 
was  in  the  early  days  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  when  President  Kenne- 
dy wanted  to  undertake  a  piece  of  edu- 
cation legislation,  and  Jim  Delaney,  as 
a  member  of  the  C(»nmittee  on  Rules, 
sat  on  that  proposal  until  President 
Kennedy  finally  badced  down  and.  fi- 
nally, a  mode  of  coexistence  prevailed 
where  the  help  that  President  Kenne- 
dy was  offering  to  provide  to  the 
public  schools  was  also  made  possible 
to  the  parochial  schools.  Particularly 
in  ISx.  Delaney's  district  that  was  a 
substantial  number  of  the  schools. 
The  gentieman  I  think,  won  his  fight 
and  today  we  have  better  programs 
that  are  more  dealing  with  parochial 
schools  as  well  as  public  schools. 

Mr.  Delaney,  Jim  Delaney  was  also 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  But  my  understanding  was  that 
he  felt  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
was  not  really  autoncunous  and  he  felt 
that  although  he  might  enjoy  the  idea 
of  sitting  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, he  felt  that  the  leadership,  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  simply  meant  that  the  speaker 
had  his  way.  As  a  result,  he  felt  that 
time  spent  on  the  committee  was  not, 
in  his  view,  worthwhile. 

The  gentieman  from  Queens  had, 
before  he  retired  from  the  House,  won 
16  consecutive  elections  and  survived  a 
very  substantial  number  of  district 
gerrymanders.  In  fact,  one  of  our  col- 
leagues today,  Tom  Mahtow,  was  one 
who  challenged  Jim  Delaney  and  he 
found,  as  many  other  people  found, 
that  Jim  Delaney  was  a  tough  oppo- 
nmt  and  one  who  had  engraved  his 
motto  in  his  district  They  liked  what 
they  saw  and  they  liked  what  he  did. 


So  I  think  Jim  Delaney  was  honest, 
he  made  no  pretenses  and  I  think  that 
kind  of  aervice  was  what  endeared  him 
to  ht»  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  frran  New  York 
[Mr.  BtAOGil. 

D  1850 

Mr.  BIAGOL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentieman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  bleaker,  on  May  24  of  this  year, 
this  institution  lost  <me  of  its  most  be- 
loved former  Members,  and  I  lost  an 
old  and  dear  friend  when  James  J.  De- 
laney, truly  the  gentieman  from 
Queens.  NY— pawifd  away  after  86 
productive  and  vigorous  years. 

There  are  some  common  and  signifi- 
cant facts  that  we  will  all  mention 
about  Jim  Delaney  tonight  We  will 
talk  about  how  Jim  served  with  such 
distinction  here  for  16  tenns  covering 
32  years. 

We  will  talk  about  the  landmark  De- 
laney amendment  in  many  ways  a  pio- 
neering policy  effort  in  the  area  of 
consumer  protection. 

Think  now  about  how  f  arsighted 
Jim  Delaney  was  in  1957  when  he  au- 
thored the  amendm«it  which  out- 
lawed the  addition  to  any  prooeased 
food  any  substance  which  induced 
cancer  In  laboratory  *nim«^i« 

We  will  talk  about  Jim  Delaney's 
leadership  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  a  position  that  he 
really  did  not  relish,  althou^  he  de- 
served it  all  too  well,  a  podtion  that 
provided  great  power,  although  he 
questioned  whether  it  was  entirely  his, 
a  posltifxi  that  really  did  not  make 
him  a  happy  man;  but  he  ruled  the 
roost  as  only  Jim  Delaney  could  and 
only  Jim  Delaney  would,  knowing  the 
independent  nature  of  this  IndivktuaL 

Yet  if  we  are  true  and  want  to  do 
real  justice  to  the  memory  of  this 
great  man.  we  must  all  use  this  special 
order  to  relate  a  personal  Jim  Delaney 
story  or  two. 

While  I  go  ba^  with  Jim  Delaney 
long  before  I  came  to  the  Cwigrcas.  I 
was  a  detective  lieutenant  in  Astoria, 
in  Queens,  where  ^m  Delaney  served 
as  a  Monber  of  Congreas. 

We  used  to  visit  the  different  U- 
stros.  We  would  call  them  the  local 
lounges,  and  Jim  was  well  known.  He 
could  hoist  a  drink  with  anycme  and 
sing  a  song  with  all  assembled. 

.Hm  was  a  massive  man.  a  powerful 
man;  and  yet  when  the  police  were  in- 
volved and  they  needed  some  sasist- 
anoe,  Jim  Delaney  was  there.  If  ^m 
Delaney  was  there,  and  I  found  him 
by  my  side  on  a  number  of  occaakms 
when  I  served  in  the  department  at 
that  time.  I  knew  that  aU  was  mSL 

Jltn.  Delaney  was  a  tremendous  tndl- 
vlduaL  Most  pe(H>le  do  not  know  that 
Jim  Delaney  did  some  boxing  in  his 
early  years.  He  boxed  with  former 
ohampinn,  Ocne  Tunncy.  Some  said 
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h*  mlHtd  hla  ealUnff.  but  he  was  not 
that  kind  of  an  indtvldiua.  He  did  not 
have  the  hieHiwirtnn  to  go  out  and 
tight  and  hurt.  He  engaged  In  It  aa  a 


The  atory  I  wfU  relate  tonight  la 
genulntfy  vieelal  to  me.  beeanae  It  haa 
aueh  an  Inipact  on  my  career  In  thla 
Houae. 

In  IVTt.  Jim  Delaney  vaa  the  leader 
of  our  New  Tock  CItjr  congreartonal 
delegattari  whleh  at  that  time  ahould 
have  earned  Jim  apedal  recognition  aa 
a  modem  day  profile  In  courage. 

Here  la  a  man  who  aerved  with  ua. 
and  moat  of  ua  kaiaw  full  well  that  he 
waa  carrying  the  agonlea  of  a  dying 
wife,  a  woman  who  had  been  afflicted 
with  cancer  for  a  number  of  yeara.  a 
woman  that  he  waa  betrothed  to  and 
loved  ao  deeply,  and  a  man  who  had 
diftleulty  with  both  hlpa. 

He  waa  In  agony  every  living 
moment,  but  he  went  aa  and  did  hla 
Job.  He  went  on  further  and  had  both 
of  thoae  hlpa  replaced,  and  we  aaw  the 
difference. 

Jtan  Delaney.  who  lived  a  difficult 
life  during  thoae  aOIng  yeara.  would 
entertain  aome  of  ua  here.  He  would 
aay.  "Look  at  me.  I  wUl  give  you  a 
little  bit  of  aoft  ahoe."  and  thla  maa- 
atve  man  waa  doing  that  with  a  twinkle 
In  hla  eye.  a  anOe  on  hla  face,  and  ao 
happy  to  be  relieved  of  that  ailment 
that  almoat,  well.  Just  would  have 
cruahed  anybody  elae  but  a  Jim  De- 
laney who  had  auch  an  Indomitable 
iplrlt. 

In  1978  the  dty  waa  In  the  mktet  of 
Ita  moat  aevere  flacal  crlala.  on  the 
verge  of  default.  It  needed  Immediate 
help  from  Oongreaa  In  the  form  of  leg- 
lalatkm  to  provide  loan  guaranteea. 

We  all  knew  that  It  waa  gtHng  to  be 
an  uphUl  batUe  on  behalf  of  thla  legla- 
latlcn.  becauae  It  waa  almoat  political- 
ly faahkmable  to  beat  up  on  New 
York. 

No  one  knew  thla  better  than  Jim 
Delaney  who  always  had  an  uncanny 
ability  to  read  the  pulae  of  thla  Houae. 

Jim  knew  that  for  there  to  be  any 
chance,  we  would  have  to  engage  In 
good  old-faah  toned  graaaroota,  one  on 
one  lobbying.  Member  to  Member. 

In  recognition  of  thla  fact.  Jim 
called  for  the  eatabllahment  of  a  ape- 
dal taak  force  charged  with  one  and 
only  one  reponalbUty:  To  get  the  votea 
to  paaa  the  blU. 

Jtan  Delaney  tapped  me  to  be  the 
chairman  of  thla  taak  force,  and  I 
knew  that  I  waa  only  a  five-term 
Member,  and  I  waa  being  handed  a 
major  reaponalbOlty. 

Juat  aa  Important  to  me  waa  who  It 
waa  that  waa  giving  me  thla  reaponal- 
blUty.  my  mentor  In  many  waya.  Jim 
Deluiey. 

I  remember  when  the  time  came  to 
thank  him.  I  knew  right  away  that  he 
did  not  want  my  gratitude.  He  wanted 
reaulta. 


The  outcome  waa  In  fact  a 
The  blU  peTirt  by  a  comfortable 
margin.  After  mudi  hard  work,  the 
dty  waa  not  only  aaved  but  the  loan 
fuanntee  aored  u  a  catalyit  for  an 
ent^  I  iinalaaaiyiri  of  recovery  In  the 
dty. 

I  waa  Juat  aa  proud  that  Jim's  faith 
in  me  waa  Juatlfled.  It  ahould  never  be 
forgotten  that  it  waa  Jtan  Delaney's 
wladom  that  led  to  the  creation  of  this 
blpartlaan  taak  force  for  New  TortL 

I  remember  how  Jim  Delaney  aought 
me  out  almoat  as  aoon  aa  I  got  here  in 
1M0.  He  steered  me  along.  He  gave  me 
more  than  Juat  advice.  He  provided  me 
with  wiae  oounaeL 

He  aet  an  example  for  me  that  I 
have  endeavored  to  follow  over  theae 
years. 

He  alwajra  aakL 

New  be  afraid  to  take  a  ■Und  for  a  cause 
that  you  boUev*  tn.  Do  not  eomproailse  on 
you  feel  ■troocly  about  in  your 


The  artlde  follows: 


Jim  Delaney  taught  many  of  ua  that 
you  could  in  fact  be  a  political  maver- 
ick on  oocasion  up  here  for  a  good 


Jim  Delaney  had  a  personality  that 
will  be  remembered  by  all  of  us  with 
the  good  fortune  to  have  known  him. 

He  had  a  soft  and  big  heart  occasion- 
ally hidden  by  a  tough  exterior. 

His  bark  was  worse  than  his  bite.  He 
did  not  mince  his  words  or  his  opin- 
ions on  subjects.  There  was  no  ambiva- 
imoe  about  the  man.  You  knew  where 
he  waa  and  why. 

Who  elae  could  have  directed  our 
often  cantankerous  New  York  delega- 
tion, and  made  us  work  and  be  success 
ful  than  the  most  cantankerous  of  all. 
Jim  Delanejr? 

Jim  left  here  with  hla  head  high 
after  a  great  and  distinguished  career. 
He  remained  active  after  his  retire- 
ment in  1978  spending  most  of  his 
time  in  Florida. 

I  was  in  touch  with  him  a  great  deal, 
but  not  aa  much  as  I  should  have  been 
or  would  have  liked  to  be.  He  was 
always  a  delight  to  talk  to. 

Jim  Delaney  was  an  extremely  dedi- 
cated family  man,  and  he  enjoyed  33 
years  of  a  wonderful  marriage  to  the 
former  Lola  Mathiaa 

He  died  at  his  son's  home  in  New 
Jersey,  hla  son.  Patridc.  whom  he 
loved  so  much. 

Jim  Delaney  was  a  good  New  Yorker, 
a  good  Meml>er  of  Congreaa.  and  of 
course  a  great  American. 

Jtan  Delaney  was  a  kind  and  a  decent 
man.  Of  course,  above  all,  he  waa  a 
good  Iriahman,  and  the  words  of  an- 
other great  Iriahman.  Jamea  Joyce, 
aeem  appropriate  for  Jim. 

"A  man  of  genius  makea  no  mla- 
takea.  Hla  errors  are  volitional  and  are 
the  portals  of  discovery." 

At  thla  point  I  indude  in  the  Rbookd 
an  obituary  of  Jim  Delaney  that  ap- 
peared in  one  of  tiia  favorite  newspa- 
pers, the  Iriah  Echo. 


Fanner  Queens  Repceeentetlve  James  J. 
Delaney  died  on  May  94  at  Itis  aon's  booM  tn 
Tenany.NJ.HswasM. 

ifr.  Delaney,  a  DeBtoermt.  bad  aerved  tn 
for  16  tema.  He  bad  Uved  In  Key 
na..  ilnoe  his  retirement  In  IVTS. 

In  1967,  Mr.  Delaney  led  a  suoeaasful  fight 
In  Oaagresi  for  a  ban  on  eanoer-causint  ad- 
dtUvea  tn  f ood. 

Delaney  amendment,  added  to  a  food 
aaf eCy  bffl.  outlaws  the  addition  to  all  proo- 
eased  foods  of  any  mhstanre  that  induces 
cancer  tn  laboratory  animals. 

Mr.  Delaney,  ebaliman  of  the  city's  oon- 
areaslanal  deleaatioa  in  the  mid-107OB,  also 
was  Instrumental  In  "tt^pt^j  federal  leaitla- 
tlon  that  save  $2J  bOllan  tn  low-tntereet 
loans  to  rescue  New  York  City  from  Impend' 
Inc  default  during  the  flseal  crisis  of  the 
1970L 

Mr.  Delaney,  wboae  oonsTnarinnsI  seat  was 
won  by  Oeraldtne  Ferraro  in  10TS.  waa  flrst 
elected  to  Oonareea  In  1M4  aa  a  Democimt 
from  Lone  Island  City.  He  waa  defeated  tn 
IMe.  but  then  won  IS  eooaecuttve  eleettons. 
■urvtTlnc  several  liard-foucht  electians  and 
lediawlngs  of  the  map  of  till  dlstrtct.  which 
enoompaaaed  Lons  Island  City,  Jackaon 
Halchta.  Olendale.  Rldgewood  and  Forest 
Hllla. 

During  hla  political  career,  tiia  district 
evolved  from  a  blue-collar  enclave  into  a 
aolld  liaven  of  middle  dam. 

Mr.  Delaney,  at  vartoua  points,  voted 
against  Federal  aid  to  education  In  favor  of 
the  Vietnam  War  and  In  favor  of  puliUc  aid 
to  parochial  schools.  Althoucb  be  was  a 
Democrat,  tn  1970  be  supported  the  ■uccesi 
ful  Senate  election  bid  of  James  Buckley, 
the  csndidat.f  of  the  Conservative  Party. 

Mr.  Delaney  waa  bom  tn  New  York  City 
and  attended  public  schools  in  Long  Island 
City.  In  1932  he  received  a  law  de»ree  from 
St.  John's  University,  and  from  1996  until 
he  waa  dected  to  Coocress.  be  was  an  aasist- 
ant  In  the  Queens  District  Attorneys  office. 

He  was  married  In  1999  to  the  former  Lola 
Mathlas  of  Houston,  who  died  In  1973. 

In  addition  to  hla  son.  Patrick  J.  Delaney. 
be  Is  survived  by  a  sister,  Maude  Ryan  of 
Soottsdale,  Arts.,  and  three  grandchildren. 

A  msss  of  Clirlstlan  Burial  was  said  in  Our 
I^dy  of  Mount  Camel  Church  in  Tenafly. 
Burial  was  In  Calvary  Cemetery  in  Wood- 
side,  Queens. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  PKPPsal,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rulea. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  Join  my 
colleagues  in  this  tribute  to  Jim  De- 
laney. 

Jim  Delaney,  we  will  recall,  came  to 
the  House  in  IMS  and  served  one 
term.  Then  he  was  out  of  the  House 
for  one  term  and  came  iMick  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  he  served  29  years 
here  in  this  House. 

He  was  a  member  from  1949  to  1978 
of  the  Committee  on  Rulea,  which  I 
was  a  member  with  him  for  13  of  thoae 
years,  from  1968  to  1978. 

When  Jim  Delaney  was  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  he  served 
with  distinction  and.  I  thought,  dedi- 
cation. He  was  dedsive  in  ills  work  as 


chairman.  He  was  a  gradous  and  be- 
nevolent chairman  in  reapect  to  his 
committee  members  and  to  the  visitors 
who  came  before  the  committee. 

He  wu  deeply  Intereated  in  the  leg- 
ialatlve  proceaa  and  learned  in  that  en- 
deavor. 

Jim  had  already  had  a  dlatlnguiahed 
private  life  before  he  came  to  the 
Houae.  He  in  the  House  made  an  envi- 
able record.  He  waa  knowledgeable  in 
legtelatlve  mattera.  He  waa  an  able 


He  could  moblliae  hla  facta,  his  argu- 
menta  vary  well,  very  effectively. 

Hla  colleagues  listened  to  him  always 
with  reaped  and  consideration,  and  he 
made  here  a  record  of  which  he  can, 
and  all  of  thoae  who  love  him.  can 
always  be  proud. 

When  Jim  left  the  Houae.  he  moved 
into  my  dlatrld  down  in  Key  Biacayne. 
I  saw  him  often  there.  When  I  would 
have  a  function  over  on  Key  Biscayne, 
Jim  would  always  be  in  attendance,  so 
I  got  to  keep  in  pretty  doae  contad 
with  him  alter  he  retired  from  the 
House  and  honored  us  by  living  in  our 


Jim  Delaney  was  the  kind  of  man 
who  ahould  have  been  in  public  life. 
He  had  the  enviable  capadty  of  being 
a  man  of  dedication  and  decisiveness: 
and  at  the  same  time,  somehow  he  was 
able  so  to  ingratiate  himself  to  the 
good  will  and  respect  and  esteem  of 
his  constituents  that  he  often,  if  not 
always,  got  the  nomination  of  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  Par- 
Uea. 

He  indicated  some  reaped  for  his 
gradousnesa,  his  kindness  in  personali- 
ty, his  good  will  toward  other  people. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  friend  of 
Jim  Delaney,  proud  to  have  served 
with  him  on  the  Committee  on  Rulea, 
and  proud  to  have  served  under  him  as 
chairman  of  that  committee  and 
proud,  as  always,  as  long  as  I  live,  to 
revere,  reaped  and  honor  the  memory 
of  that  great  Representative,  Jim  De- 
laney. 

To  all  thoae  who  loved  him,  as  we 
did  here,  I  extend  my  profound  sym- 
pathy and  reapect. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  OiLMAii]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  sadness  that 
we  note  the  passing  of  a  great  former 
colleague,  the  former  chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  congreaaional  delega- 
tion, the  Honorable  Jamea  J.  Delaney. 

During  the  32  year  tenure  of  Jim 
Delaney  in  the  House,  he  became  one 
of  the  premier  spokesperscHis  for 
"middle  America."  It  was  no  aoddent 
that  the  home  of  the  Bimker  family 
on  the  "All  in  the  Family"  televlaion 
ahow  was  located  in  Jim  Delaney's  dis- 
trict, for  the  Bunkers  symbolised  the 
traditional  nudear  American  family 
that  Jim  repreaented  so  articulately 


on  the  floor  of  the  Houae  and  in  the 
Halla  of  Congreaa.  Perhapa  Jim  Delan- 
ey's greatest  achievement  waa  not  Just 
that  he  waa  a  q^okeaperson  for  the  le- 
gitimate oonoems  of  the  Archie  Bunk- 
ers, but  also  that  he  waa  an  articulate 
spokesperson  for  the  Ediths  who  at 
last  had  become  aware  of  their  own 
potential,  and  the  young  Glorias  and 
Mikes  starting  out  in  an  uncertain 
world.  Jim  Delaney  was  a  spokesper- 
son for  all  of  us. 

Most  of  us  remonber  the  excellent 
service  Jim  Delaney  performed  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee during  his  last  term  in  the  House. 
In  that  podtlon,  he  became  known  as 
a  fair,  even-handed  chairman  of  this 
most  cnidal  committee.  But,  those  of 
us  who  woriied  with  Jim  in  the  past 
were  not  surprised  at  his  leadership 
ciuwblllttea. 

Many  of  us  also  remember  Jim  De- 
laney as  the  author  of  the  1958 
amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad 
that  bears  his  name.  Today,  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  remember  that,  back 
in  1958,  an  amendment  to  ban  carcino- 
gens would  be  controversial.  But  in 
1958,  most  Americans  did  not  yet  un- 
derstand that  cancer  and  other  dis- 
eases had  definite  causes  that  could  be 
prevented.  At  that  point  in  our  histo- 
ry, most  Americans  considered  chemi- 
cal additives  to  be  the  wonderful  prod- 
ud  of  an  enlightened  sdence,  and 
could  not  conceive  that  they  may  be 
harmful. 

Representative  Delaney  had  the 
foresight  to  realize  that  we  could  fight 
back  against  the  poisons  that  continue 
to  kill  us  at  a  time  when  most  Ameri- 
cans did  not  grasp  the  cause  and  eff ed 
of  cancer.  Bear  in  mind,  the  Delaney 
amendment  outlawing  the  sale  of  any 
food  additive  found  to  cause  cancer  in 
man  or  animal  was  adopted  6  years 
before  the  Surgeon  Oeneral's  report 
linking  cigarette  smoking  to  cancer. 
Fortunately  for  America,  Jim  Delaney 
was  a  man  ahead  of  his  time.  The  De- 
laney amendment  is  a  fitting,  perma- 
nent memorial  to  this  great  legislator. 

Jim  Delaney  survived  his  wife  Lola 
by  15  years.  To  their  son  Patridi,  to 
Jim's  three  grandchildren,  and  to  his 
sister,  we  extend  our  deepest  condo- 
lences and  our  assurances  that  they 
are  not  alone  in  their  loss. 

YM.  QUIL1.EN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  join  my 
coMooguofl  in  paying  trttxjte  to  Congressman 
James  J.  Detsney  who  passed  away  on  May 
24. 

Congressman  Delaney  aerved  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  (or  32  years  before  his  retire- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  95th  Congress.  For 
many  years  we  served  together  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  wtwre  he  finished  his  corv 


Delanay  waa   a 


whan   he 


Congrsaaman  Delaney  waa  alwaya  one  to 
speak  his  mind  and  exprass  his  poM  of  view 
foroafuHy  on  thoae  i99ua6  which  canw  bflora 
the  Rules  CommMse  and  iw  was  a  Strang 
chsirman.  iie  always  traatad  ma  tairty  and  wa 
en^oyad  a  good  woridng  rsldionshlp. 

was  saooanao  lo  leam  or  jsn  s  osain  ana 
in  thia  time  of  sonow,  I  wish  to  extend  my 
sympamea  lo  nis  son,  ranca,  nia  aiaisr, 
ktaude  Ryan,  and  his  three  grandcMdraa 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  SpeUwr.  I  wish  to  thank 
my  dwtinguisiied  ooHeagues  from  New  Yortt, 
IMr.  HORTON  and  \M.  Stratton,  for  sponsor- 
ing tiiis  special  order  so  that  vw  may  Iwnor 
our  friend  James  Delaney,  wtwae  passJng  wa 
now  mourn. 

Jim  Delaney's  servtee  to  our  country  vms 
tong  and  distinguished.  I  consider  it  an  horKx- 
to  have  served  wHh  him  for  a  number  d  Na 
30  years  in  Congress,  and  during  tiiat  time  I 
devetoped  a  great  amount  d  admiratton  and 
reipect  for  him. 

Blessed  with  ttw  wisdom  to  ctwoee  ttie  best 
course  for  his  corwtituents  without  compromis- 
ing his  principloH.  Jim's  conQroaaional  caieer 
was  one  d  accompiiBhmant  and  dMindion. 
Perhaps  best  known  for  hia  authorship  d  the 
Delaney  amendment  which  heightaned  pubHc 
awareness  d  the  need  to  determine  the 
health  consequences  d  substances  added  to 
food,  Jim  made  his  msrk  on  a  number  d 
other  Important  issues  as  well.  The  people  d 
New  Yort(  City  are  pvticularty  in  his  debt  for 
his  wori(  on  the  legisiation  that  provNlod  finan- 
cial statiiity  to  the  "big  apple"  d  a  time  when 
it  was  most  needed. 

In  his  last  years  here  m  the  House  Jim 
brought  his  candor  and  decisiveness,  atong 
with  his  heerty  Irish  wit,  to  the  chainnanship  d 
Rules  Committee.  There  as  In  al  his  work.  Jim 
performed  admirably.  He  dtapiayed  a  rare  un- 
derstanding d  the  compiex  rules  that  aiow 
this  House  to  nx\  smoothly  snd  effecttvefy, 
and  d  the  need  to  accommodate  tite  dtffering 
views  d  the  membership  in  a  way  that  was 
fair  as  possible  to  an  concerned. 

Those  d  us  wtw  served  with  Jim  here  in 
the  House  wHI  not  forget  the  exampie  he  ad 
for  his  colleagues,  and  the  oontribuBons  he 
made  to  his  country.  I  hope  that  certainty  wl 
offer  some  comfort  to  his  son  Patrick,  his 
sister  Maude,  the  rest  d  the  Detsney  famly 
and  Jim's  many  friends. 

Mr.  IMANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  mark 
tiie  passing  d  Representative  James  J.  De- 
laney. For  32  years  Jim  Delaney  served  as  the 
Congressman  for  the  Ninth  District  d  New 
Yortc  whteh  I  currently  have  the  honor  d  rep- 


Jim  Delaney  was  a  man  d  strong  personali- 
ty, a  combative  and  forceful  character,  and 
always  spoke  out  when  things  struck  him  the 
wrortg  way.  He  was  s  charming  New  Yori(  City 
Irishman  from  ttw  oW  scIkwI  wtwn  in  a  good 
humor.  At  aM  limea.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say.  Jim 


Jim  Delaney  was  sn  independent,  forceful 
Member  d  Congress.  He  senmd  his  constitu- 
ents wel.  dilgentiy  voicing  their  conosma. 
Even  when  his  views  placed  him  in  oppoaMton 
with  party  leeders,  Jim  Detsney  stubbornly 
heM  fast  to  his  prindplea 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  Delaney  had  many  accom- 
plishments during  his  congreestonal  career. 
He  senwd  as  chairman  d  the  powerful  Rules 
Committee.  As  New  York  State  deiegatton 
chairman  in  the  mid-1970's,  he  was  instru- 
in   shilling   legislalton   that   helped 
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2S  Si  2?S1i5?!a  •ndm.to  ■►    v«,lii  «  •«  in*  \WWwjt  th«  .llom  ol  Jm.  .jwnprtlv  to  •»  m.nib«»  o»  his  lw*y -ho 

Sy»»iS«  o»  any  tood  «hill«  lound  to    W.  prehWton  m^  not  h««  b«n  sn***!    «ury»>»Mm^.  „ . 

—-.iTlmTL  bi  MiM  <w  mAi^.  Th«  nMd  tor    Idf  «•»«.  **•  QBEEN.  Mr.  SpMMr,  I  wm  OMpiy  tmy 

^^I^^^ZmZTiitZmwom-       On.  toeal  to**  tow  would  aigu.  •*IJm  dwwd    to    h^r   ol    tomwr    FtaprMwitoilv* 

!?in  «So^  toSitoW  blowrSr  hSum    Pto»«»  •  Itoy  roto  m  Mving  Nwr  Y«k  CHy  j«m«  j.  Mwtoys  pMino.  Although  I  «••  • 

iTSTSSSTtoRtodftS    S«irihe«ln*to«tototol«TO'«.Mtopo«lton  iMhmw)  CongrMWwn  «h«)  ho  Mrvwt  hto 

■"^                        toonmll-    ■•  »o  ohrtmw  ol  •»  Rutoo  CommHtoo.  ond  imi  twm.  I  «w  •»«•  of  »w  raputollon  Mr. 

hii  «bMy  to  work  wNh  ttw  Ropubkan  Pwty,  Mvwy  Mnwd  during  ttvw  dwadoo  ol  poW- 

«Mr*  prabriMy  »w  doddtog  tactorin  •  hvd-  cdMrvtoa 

toui^  baOto.  Th*  inwioW  trials  WM  avartod  Hto  cwaar  was  as  oontrowaratol  as  K  was 

;;2'^^,^  jn,  Dalwwy  «w  Ihtoly  ribto  to    w«h  a  t2J  b«on  luw^ttorast  loan.  montantous.  Mr.  Oatanay  dU  not  court  popu- 

_    iTh    miMm  ^"- r    fto    Oatetoy       Jm  w«  a  Itoima  N«»  Yortw.  Ha  raoalvad  larify  wMa  daan  o(  Iha  Naw  York  datogalton 

MMHtoiant  Is  oonridarad  to  ba  ona  of  ttw    Ws  tow  dagraa  Kwn  SiJohn's  and  wao  ans^  and  chairman  of  ttw  Rutos  Commmaa.  Ralhar 

maltotooftoni  piowWons  of  taw  lagoidbig    sUtont  (aaWcf  attomay  from  Quaans  bafora  ^^  lotow  sWcdy  iha  dogma  of  his  party  and 

iSmSmSmllSr^                                baing  atoctod  to  •*  Houaa.  Ha  waa  marriad  ^  conoams  of  Ns  conaMtoancy.  Rapraaanto- 

M]  Oiiiiliir.  r ■ — r ^"^"^    to  a  teoafy  woman.  Lata  MaWs.  who  paaaad  «^  oatonay  prw(«l  to  ba  a  man  guldad  by 

to  oiiSnTHis  oona«uanto  ratomad  Nm  to    away  In  1»72.  Ha  toa^wa  wfto  iNs  wertd  a  son,  phonal  comHcton.  to  1944  ha  bagan  his 

Conoaaa  15  sMi^  imaa.  I  was  a  boy  of  12    PaMcfc  Oatanay.  a  atatar  and  thiaa  grandchi-  ^^^^^^  ^  ,  j^,,^  Oamocral  bacoming  In- 

whan  ha  was  (M  atoctod  to  Oongrsaa  and  a    <»r«v                          craMingly  conaarvattva  during  Ns  naxt  15 

mw  ol  46  whan  ha  In^  ratrad.  Aa  toipor-       '^  ^ ""  '  »~  •— «- -~«  

iwara.  JmOa- 
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.    ,    craasingiy  Lonsarvso^a  ounng  ns  vmn   la 

**'**J12II!!!?"  **  ^!*^  *)3    torma.  to  tha  1  flees.  Ns  voto  i«alnat  Fadaral 


,TTi'^1^2L  aw  to  aducalton  put  Nm  at  odda  wMh  Prasl- 

''Ti-^-L^-^  dant  Kannady  and  Na  support  of  tha  Vtotoam 

rl!r«/i^  *»  brougW  Nm  at  odds  with  much  of  Iha 

TThT^JSw^w  Oamoeratfc  Party.  Thaaa  tonaions  wara  agato 

to  ma  oounvy  urv  ^^^.^^^^   „„^   w.   ni»<>MH   k>   asnni 


.  ottwr  poMlcal  hals.  tha  nwra  dNRcutt 

.  _. dtaMd  anomay  tor  pactaty  dWci*.  Jm 

^-^  J  County  liom  1988  urti  1944.  Atao.  ha    and  w^  ma  para     

ha^tod  toitod  and  aarvad  lor  many  yaara  aa  P<»«»T**  ""^  t^^**I°?^                         ^xaoarbatod  oria  ha  ptodgad  to  sup^ 

praAtanl  of  ttw  Powhatan  RagiiarOamocrM-  «»*^J«02**  P**^*;^^                  Jamaa  Buctoay  to  ttto  1970  Sanato  atocttons. 

to  dub  to  Astoria  For  >»  tost  9  yaaraolNa  '::!^?i««j;'2!!l^?^^                       "•   «   •   O-™**^   lndiP««tont   poMcal 

caaar  I  worfcad  wli)  him  as  a  cMy  ooundman  ttia  Oatanay  lairtly.  Thara  ara  many  of  jwn  s    ^^^^^          -- 

lapiaa'snttng  m««y  of  ttw  sama  paopto.  Jm  tomwr  aolsagiss  Inttw  Houaa  who  ara  shar-       ^^^-       ^^^^^  ,wJrawtogs  of  Ns  dhWct 

t**"*  "*^  •l'^  "y*!?"  •**  *■  '^Jr*IiIlSJS5'Tl''s^aakar  I  riaa  to  toto    •^    »»**•    P****"    "^""^    **    °*^ 

nofsoonbafotgottantowaatomQuaana^^  %k.  ANNUNZK)^  Mr.  Spaafcar.J^naa  tojoin    ,,„^  ^^^  q^  n,ora  tovorabto  torms  as 

Mr.  Spaakar.Jm  Oatanay  Ma  an  im^rtant  •*J\2L^Jr«^ J^JlL^                        «^   T»»  D*«*y  amandmant  to  tha  1957 

and  toltoanttal  ttgura  to  ttw  Houaa  rt  Rapra-  ^^^^^T^ZlilTZi^Z^^o!^         toodaalaty  Mi  aamad  Nm  nattonal  racogN- 

•••^•^  •"  *•  *rJS2!ii2!Si2  ^J^^^SSS^^S!S^^L!Ti^    toTsu*  acNavamanto  wara  oomptomantod 

Wortd\W*rlLHtotou^datonTilnadrapraaan-  ^r«o<^  "0'J2?^'!!r^.l!r?!^^        by  Na  abilty  to  Wtoaoca  savaral  Houaa  toad- 

taionofttwvtowaofNaconatttoantalsanax-  ^^^llJ^of  ttw  Houm  R^  Co^           „  to  Sport  a  Fadaral  $2.3  b«on  tow^tor- 

«npto  to  u.  and  ttw  Natton.  J^^^tm^  STS  STLSs^tti  o^  ^^    S  ^T^L  at  .aacutog  Naw  Yortc  Oty 

taBacywl■•««ontomanyway^b^«aapada^  '«^**^^'g*t^l*ieSi^^                   from  Ha  flnanctal  crista.  As  a  Irashman.  in 

ly  to  ttw  many  '^J^"*»  ^^^,'*y  -'VS^Jl^.TrSor^  SlSfaS^    1978.  Jto,  Oatanay  was  ona  of  tt»  moat  im- 

sparad  bacausa  of  toa  Oatary  «»wr>gwrt  -V^S^STTT^^JJ*  ^J''^^           praaal^a  Houaa  taadars  I  mat  and  toato»nantol 

liw  itoMiaat  oondotanoaa  to  Na  son  PaMck,    atorwl  uMnct  c«  f^mm  totk,  na  lAMi^mmt  wi    j"         ^  ^^^^  i«rj^«tinn  hMt^  «■• 

*53rrJi!=rri,'K;  Tstsz^vfszrj-.^.  s.tz^-rs.-^ixs^*^ 

Kssrrsr-r-si-sss  sr:i-.T=.'5s.^;^Ti  ^IS-^^H^^^ 


UMI 


S=53:rs2=!^-r  ^'Sss;^.'^'^^,  ^^rr^ssriss 

adsa.  Ha  aanradaa  ttw  chtfmwi  of  ttw  pow^    Ha  raoalvad  Ns  taw  dograa  from  St  John's  ^^^^V;^^  :^:^'T^  ,  ^  ..^w-d  to 

STcSiSto.  on  Rutas.  Hta  was  a  gtartoi    Un^w^Hym  1932.  and  from  iweurjtjlh^  wlST' ti   as  T^^-STSoS 

a  man  wMh  a  quick  wit  and  a  Sharp  tongua.    •'•ctod  toCongra- 8  yj-ra^^  ^SSTjtoi^iJl^  wTrtttwS!!*^ 

but  Na  tadstattva  suoosaaaa  w«  alwtd  aa  a    as  an  siiUfanf  to  ttw  Owana  dtaWct  attor-  ajTT^'  z!^?~!^^^t!^  !rXl!-n  1* 

Zl.rU.2.  t»  M.  .««»w^aa  >  iitrtiM^  Of    oMT's  ofHoa.  •*  "»••'  •"  Congraas  aarving  as  chatonan  of 

Mngtobuto  to  NS  («ganoa  as  a  Mambar  of    "^"'JStod  to  Congraaa  tor  ona  torn,  to  tha  powartul  Houaa  Rutaa  Commlttaa.  A.  a 

TSwwtotttt.Chambartol9<0.«tohad    1944.  Jm  Oatanay  waarMtactod  to  1948.  and  ^JV^  J^L^^^XT^' .IS  £ 

ttw  ptaasura  of  woridng  wNh  Jm  aa  a  tatow    sawad  Na  conatttoanta  and  ou  oountty  «*h  P^J"?  2L''t2^vJ!r«il  !2JXn - 

Naw  YortrtorirMatogy.arm.Hta  know.,    asltoctton  tor  IS  o«^''»'»^ ^^^"^^  ^ J^ II^ JISL  fZ Y^SoS^ 

adga  of  ttw  tadstattw.  prooaaa  and  of  ttw    rattramant  at  ttw  and  of  ttw  90tti  Congraas.  «^_»  <*«r7*^S*  *? '^TTJL^^^ 

IS  S i! HSSZm^^^!L,t.  >ni  tm    Con,M-m«n  Oatanay  waa  a  tagtatator  wtlh  B^-^rwl  ««tagsteto^airt^^^ 

rhasltalsdtosharattwttotomwNon.da.    giaat  oompaaston  and  oo>«ya.  «to  ta  baat  •r*^--^'*' '•^JS^SrSJ^ 

.batogaOamooratandmaaRapuUtaaa    ramambarad  lor  a  ctauaa  ha  aponaorad-  had  aarnad  iha  ryart  and  adgwttw  Qiwa 

VMwnV^tottwtotarMtaofNsconMItu-    known  as  ttw  Oatanay  Amandmant-to  ttw  «f2^  »2S5I^^  2S3lL3t 

anta.  Na  Slato  and  NS  oounky.  parttsanaNp    1967  lood^atoly  b«.  ttwt  oKtawsrt  canojr  A  sUMul  P«>^?^T^  rj**!^?  Sll 

took  a  taMk  aaat                                             causing  addWwaa  to  tood.  Ha  bacama  chak-  tor,  Jim  may  basi  ba  laiiwmbarwl  aa  ttw 

^  Ddtowy.  «»«  w«  tons  »to  dtattn.    man  of  ttw  Houaa  Rutaa  Commltlaa  to  1977  •^JJJl^i^ 'TS^T;^^ 

guidwd.  M«iy  wa  ramambar  parh^  Ns       Jm  woriiad  diigantty  and  capably  lor  Ns  l967food  ••'^  "^**^'?^*I?  ^ 

moat  sIvMcwit  oontobutton  to  totfstatton  to    dtaMct  snd  ttw  paopto  of  ttito  oounky.  and  I  tton  of  canoar-cai«tog  aganta  to  food.  Ha  — 


aiao  Inattunwntai  to 
tton  to  raaoua  Naw  York  Clly  from  bankniilcy 
during  ttw  muNdpai  Itacd  crista  of  ttw  1970's. 
And,  Iwttava  ma,  R  was  rw  snwM  iMt  rdlytog 
Dia  oiparaaan  support  rwoaaaaiy  lo 


Jm  Oatanay  wm  a  pubic  sarvant  to  ttw 
ttuaat  aanaa:  Ha  wm  dadteatad  to  ssrring  ^ 
iiOnsHtoariti,  loyal  to  Ns  oounky.  and  oommN- 
tod  to  anaurtog  ttw  vNaMy  of  our  damocrattc 
I  of  govsmmanL  Ha  wm  an  outstandtog 
a  man  of  honor  artd  oorwiction.  Ha 
vHI  ba  soraty  mtand.  but  Ns  tagacy  of  good 
works  barwMIng  our  Nation  wM  andur.  long 
aftor  wa.  too.  ara  gona. 

To  Jm's  lamly  and  lovad  orwa,  I  aidand  my 
haartfaN  sympalNsa.  Our  ttwughta  and  baat 
wislwa  ara  wNh  you  to  your  ttow  of  aorrow. 

MrMcQRATH  Mr.  Opaaksr.  to  Ns  39  yam 
of  dadtaalad  aarvica  to  tha  Houaa.  Jim  Oalarv 
ay's  laadaraNp  and  strong  corwlction  wara  an 
aKampta  lor  al  of  Ihoaa  with  wtwm  ha  aarvad. 
Ttw  pursuit  of  Nagoata  WM  markad  by  an  to- 
dapandant  atyto  and  ability  to  raoogniza  ttw 
moat  affactlva  mattwds  avaiabta.  Ralhar  than 
US  May  loaowwig  parry  poanioni.  jm  wontao 
for  tha  graalaat  intaraata  and  ooraama  of  Ns 
cunsMuanta,  fraquantly  croaaing  pwttaan  Irwi 
to  rsMh  Ns  obiactivM.  Alttwugh  ttita  wm 
ofton  ttw  moat  dMHcult  path.  Ns  accompMah- 
manto  provad  ttw  valua  of  Ns  afforta.  Ourtog 
Itowa  whan  patty  partlaan  spMa  Impada  oorv 
grsaaiorwl  prograaa,  wa  would  do  wai  to 
toiow  Jkn's  Itoa  axampta  of  placing  IbjIbIbWvp 
■■nanva  ovar  party  oicKarwig. 

Jm  uaad  Na  toadarahip  to  ttw  Houm  and 
on  tha  RuIm  Commlttoa  tor  tha  twrwIH  of  al. 
Laglstatton  such  m  ttw  Oatanay  amandmant 
oamonsiraiM  ma  oapm  or  raa  uuriwiMUiwni 
and  oonoam  lor  tha  pitolc,  and  tha  wuttiwlriia 
kuMsof  Ns  Wmt.  Jm's  tirsiaM  dadtoatton  wid 
ralabMly  through  a  caraw  to  ttw  Houaa  which 
aparvwd  fk«  dac«lM  avantoaly  aamad  Nm 
ttwchair  of  ttw  Rutaa  Commlttoa.  «id  langttt 
of  tita  torm  to  ofltoa  baara  wNnaM  to  ttw  faith 
and  truat  Jim's  oonstltuanta  had  to  him. 

H  ta  with  graat  sorrow  ttwt  wa  mourn  ttw 
pasatog  of  Janwa  Oatanay.  and  witti  daap  ra- 
apact  artd  admiration  ttwt  wa  salute  Ns  long 
and  dtatinguistwd  caraar  to  ttw  sorvico  of  hta 
oounky  arto  ttw  Congraaa.  May  ha  raat  in 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  my  collea«UM  in  our  ezpreasion 
of  aorrow  to  the  Delaney  family. 

I  know  that  Jim  was  very  proud  of 
his  son.  Patrick;  and.  u  the  gentleman 
from  New  Toik  [Mr.  Biaooi]  has  al- 
rcMly  indicated,  his  wife  wu  ill  much 
of  the  time,  but  he  was  moat  caring  for 
her. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  following 

•rtidM  from  the  New  York  Tlmea  and 

the  Washington  Poat  in  the  RaoosD. 

CFrom  the  New  Toik  Ttanes.  ICay  tt.  1987] 

Jaiob  J.  DHJunr,  88.  a  Dimooat  Am 

FViams  QoBsas  OcnraaasBiiAV 

(By  Winston  WQUsins) 

Jaofes  J.  Delaney.  the  former  Queens 
OoQgresBBan  whose  three  decades  In  Wssh- 
Inctan  catapulted  litan  toto  the  cfaainnsn- 
ahlp  of  tbe  powerful  nouee  Rules  Ooounlt- 
tee.  died  yesterday  at  hta  son's  boeae  to  Ten- 
afly.  N J.  He  wm  88  years  old  and  had  been 
a  retodent  of  Key  TWscayne.  n...  tanoe  his 
rettrement  to  1978. 


OoQeagues  said  the  Delaxwy  Amend- 
ment—a eUuise  ta  a  1997  food  safety  1)01 
that  outlawed  eanoer-eaustnc  addtttres  to 
food— was  the  capstone  of  his  long  snd  otm- 
troverslal  political  career.  As  chairman  of 
tbe  New  York  Cmigresilnnil  delegation  to 
the  mld-1970's,  he  slso  played  a  key  role  ta 
ahsptag  tbe  Federal  leglslattmi  that  helped 
rescue  the  city  from  Ito  flnsndal  crisis. 

First  elected  to  Congress  ta  1944  as  a 
Democrat  from  U»g  Island  City.  Mr.  De- 
laney arrived  ta  Wsshlngton  as  Ftanklta  D. 
Roosevelt  wm  preparing  to  go  to  Yalta.  He 
retired  a  few  months  Iwf  ore  the  signing  of 
the  Csmp  David  accords.  Hta  polities  mir- 
rored tbe  turiiulenee  of  those  times. 

Starting  out  aa  a  Ulieral  with  dose  ties  to 
the  labor  movement,  he  became  tacnasln^ 
oonaervattve.  m  the  ntath  Congressional  dis- 
trict—enocmpaaslng  Long  Island  City.  Jack- 
son Heights,  Olendale,  Rldgewood  and 
Forest  Hills— evolved  from  a  blue-ooUar  en- 
clave  tato   a  solid   haven  of  tbe  middle 


Votes  sgalnst  Federal  aM  to  education  and 
hia  support  of  public  aid  to  parochial 
schools  often  placed  him  at  odds  with  other 
local  Democratto  leaders.  In  tbe  isacs  those 
differences  tatenslfied  over  the  issue  of 
school  iNJslng  and  Mr.  Delaney's  support  of 
the  Vietnam  War.  The  leadetablp  of  the 
Queens  Democratic  organtaatlon  Q>Ut  with 
him  ta  1970  over  hta  support  of  Jsmes  Buck- 
ley, who  WM  eleeted  to  the  Senate  on  the 
Conaervatlve  Party  slate. 

But  Mr.  Delaney.  who  wm  defeated  once 
ta  1948  and  afterward  won  15  consecutive 
elections,  survived  several  redrawlngs  of  hta 
dtatrict's  msp  and  a  number  of  fleroely 
fought  elections.  In  1973  he  turned  tiack  a 
strong  challenge  from  Tbomu  J.  Troy  Jr.. 
who  WM  then  county  leader. 

Mr.  Delaney  later  lioasted  that  hta  con- 
servatism had  served  New  YoA  City  welL 
He  WM  able,  he  said,  to  call  on  hta  conserva- 
tive friends  ta  CongiMS  to  support  the  $2.3 
bUllon  low-taterest  loan  tbat  saved  the  dty 
from  bankriiptey.  After  he  retired  ta  1978, 
Qeraldtae  Ferraro.  the  1984  Democratic 
candldst*  for  Vice  President,  wm  chosen  to 
represent  the  district. 

Mr.  Delaney  wm  lx>m  ta  New  York  City 
and  attended  puldlc  achoota  ta  Long  Island 
City.  In  1933  he  received  a  Uw  degree  from 
St  John's  Dnlvetsity.  Vtoia.  1938  untfl  he 
went  to  Congreas  eight  years  later.  Mr.  De- 
laney WM  an  Bssistsnt  ta  the  Queens  Dis- 
trict Attorney's  office. 

He  WM  married  ta  1939  to  the  former  Lola 
Mathta  of  Houston,  who  died  ta  1972. 

In  addition  to  hta  son.  PatrlA  J.,  survtvors 
include  a  sister.  Maude  Ryan,  of  Soottsdale. 
Aria,  and  three  grandchildren. 

A  wake  to  scheduled  for  Tuesday  after- 
nom  and  evening  at  Barrett  Funeral  Home 
ta  Tenafly.  A  Roman  Catholic  funeral  mass 
will  be  said  at  10  AM  Wedneaday  ta  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  Church  ta  Tenafly. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Cidvary  Cemetery  ta 
Woodside.  Queens. 

[From  the  Wsshlngton  Post.  May  38, 1987] 

t  Quaaas  RaraBsaaTATivs  Jamxs 
,  HousB  **»**—  poa  32  YsASS.  Dns 

(By  Richard  Fearsim) 

James  J.  Delsney.  88,  a  combative  Queens 
Democrat  who  served  a  total  of  32  yean  ta 
the  Houm  of  Repreaentattvw  before  retir- 
ing ta  1979  M  diatrman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, died  Msy  24  at  the  home  of  hta  son 
ta  Tenafly,  KJ. 


Tat  immediate  cauM  of  death  WM  not  re- 
ported, but  he  had  undergone  sevanl  oper- 
atkms  for  srthritto  of  the  hta  ta  recent 
years. 

Rep.  Delaney  wm  the  vonsor  of  a  faoKNis 
1968  smendment  to  the  Food  snd  Drug  Act 
the  Delaney  smendment  outlawed  the  ssle 
of  any  food  additive  found  to  cauw  eanoer 
taaian  or  »''*»»«fli 

First  dected  to  the  Houw  ta  1944,  he  wm 
defMted  for  reelection  ta  the  Republican 
landslkto  of  1948.  Two  yean  later,  he  won 
hta  seat  Iwck  and  bdd  It  untfl  rettitag  on 
JaiL  3,  1979.  He  wm  succeedsd  m  rniigiiM 
msn  from  New  York's  9th  District  by  Qeral- 
dtae A  Ferraro,  the  Democratic  nonnlnee 
for  vice  prasident  ta  1984. 

During  Rep.  Delaney's  career,  hta  voting 
reflected  the  «^t»M»f  tbne  wrought  ta  hta 
party  and  dtatriet  First  deeted  m  a  liberal 
with  strong  ttas  to  organtasd  labor,  he 
became  more  amservsttve  M  the  yean  wore 
on.  He  fought  with  hta  state  party  over  edn- 
catltm  Mils,  hta  opposition  to  sduxd  iMistag 
and  hta  support  for  the  war  ta  Southeast 


About  half  of  hta  Queens  district  bdd 
wblte-ooDar  jobs  and  a  third  worked  ta  fac- 
tories. A  typtoal  constituent  wm  a  socially 
conservative  Roman  Cattidic.  The  "AD  ta 
tbe  FsmOy"  tdevlston  show  wm  set  ta  thta 
district,  and  Archie  Bunker  wm  a  not  an  en- 
tirely inaccurate  caricature  of  the  average 
bead-of-houaehold. 

Though  the  district  had  enthustasttcsUy 
suMwrted  Ftsnklta  D.  Roosevelt  snd  John 
F.  Kennedy  for  president.  It  voted  for  Pred- 
dent  Nixon  over  Sen.  Oeorge  S.  MoOovem 
ta  the  1972  preaidentlal  election  by  nearly  a 
S-to-1  ratto. 

Rep.  Delaney  endorsed  tbe  Conservative 
Party  nominee  for  \3J&.  Senate,  Jamea  Bock- 
ley,  ta  1970.  In  1973,  the  state  Demooatto 
Party,  led  by  Queens  Democratic  Party 
Chairman  Matthew  Troy,  ran  a  candidate 
against  Rep.  Delaney.  ThK  challenger.  City 
Councilman  TbomM  J.  Msnton.  got  48  per- 
cent of  the  vote. 

Soon  after  this.  Rep.  Delsney  reconciled 
with  the  more  liberal  party  organtaatlon 
and  WM  dected  chairman  of  the  state's 
House  delegatkm.  As  delegation  chairman 
and  M  a  friend  of  several  conservative 
House  barons,  he  wm  instrumental  ta  shap- 
ing federal  legtalstion  that  helped  rescue 
the  dty  from  Its  flnsndal  criata  with  a  $2J 
billion  low-taterest  loan. 

During  most  of  hta  yean  ta  the  House,  he 
WM  a  toyal  supporter  of  the  Houw  Demo- 
cratic Party  leadersUp-  Hta  great  itwnnt 
was  over  the  Kennedy  administration's  fed- 
eral aid-t<>«ducation  bOl  ta  1961.  Rq»-  De- 
laney. a  Catholic  oppoaed  it  becauw  it  ez- 
duded  aid  to  parodilal  schools.  For  years, 
be  was  lnstr\miental  ta  keeping  ald-to-edu- 
cation  IdUs  locked  ta  committee. 

He  became  Rutes  Committee  chairman  ta 
1977  after  the  1978  iwimary  defeat  of  then- 
Chairman  Ray  Madden  (D-Ind.).  The  Rules 
Committee  plays  the  crucial  rote  of  House 
"traftk;  cop."  regulating  the  flow  of  leglsla' 
tlon  from  otho-  ooounlttees  to  the  House 
floor.  It  determines  not  only  what  goes  to 
the  floor  but  under  what  conditions,  setting 
such  detafls  m  the  smount  of  debate  al- 
lowed and  the  amendment  procedure  to  lie 
followed. 

Rep.  Delaney  wm  bom  ta  New  Yotk  City 
and  reodved  a  law  degree  from  St.  John's 
University  ta  1933.  He  wm  sn  sssistsnt  dia- 
trict  attorney  for  Queens  County  from  1938 
to  1944.  Since  retiring  from  public  ottloe.  he 
had  lived  ta  Key  Blscayne.  Fla. 
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Htowttk.  ttM  fofOMT  Loteltattili.  wtkom 
ha  BMitod  to  IMt.  dM  in  Itn.  mt^^on 
to  hta  Mm.  Fitrtak  J.  XManay.  bli  Mnrvtran 
Ineinaa  »  itaUr.  Maud*  Ryan  of  Soottadole. 
Aite,  and  ttaim  gnuadehDdnD. 


D  ITOe 
OKiaERAL  LEAVE 

ICr.  ermATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaidmoue  t»— it  that  all  Ifemben 
may  have  5  ledalatlve  days  In  which  to 
ravtae  and  extend  their  remarka  on  the 
■abjeot  of  thla  apedal  order  on  Jamea 
Delaney. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la 
then  objection  to  the  requeat  of  the 
g^Bi^»— *«^"  from  New  York? 

There  waa  no  objection. 


Mr.  Kaxjobski.  for  5  mlnutea.  on 
June  11. 
Mr.  Olik.  for  60  mlnutea.  today. 
Mr.  OuK,  for  60  mlnutea.  on  June 

16. 
Mr.  KosTKATia.  for  60  mlnutea.  on 

June  11. 

Mr.   Dtmaixt.   for  60  mlnutea.  on 
June  IS. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unantanoua  conaent.  leave  of  ab- 
lenoe  waa  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mrr>iiiiiiM  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  MxcHB.).  for  the  we^  of  June  8. 
on  aooount  of  official  bualneaa. 

Mr.  Bomoa  of  MIfthlian  (at  the  re- 
queat of  Mr.  FoLST).  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  Qlneaa. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanlmoua  oonaent.  permlaaion 
to  addreaa  the  House,  following  the 
legkOathre  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  waa  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
qiMSt  of  Mr.  Uptoh)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matolal:) 

Mr.  Rimu  for  6  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Has«t.  for  60  minutes,  on 
Jime  17. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  OoHZALB)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matoiaL) 

Mrs.  CoLLim.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amnnmo.  for  S  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  ALBZAJniBB.  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exoeeda  two  pagea  of  the 
RaooBS  and  la  eatlmated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  coat  $98,000. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Uptoh)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter ) 

Mr.Kmr. 

Mr.  Rirm  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  SoLOMOii. 

Mr.  ScHURTS  In  two  Inatancea. 

Mr.  DAHimam. 

Mr.  BiUBAKza. 

Mr.  SClfDQUXST. 

Mr.  Pblos. 

Mr.  I^wia  of  Florida. 

Mr.  CoMTB. 

Mr.  WOBTLBT. 

Mr.  COBLB. 

Mr.  CoxTBTBB  In  two  Instancra 

Mr.  Baixbhobb. 

Mr.  Tatu>b. 

Mr.  JXTTOBIM. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  OoHZALBS)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MoBBisoH  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Plobio. 

Mr.  DABi»if. 

Mr.  AtTCoof. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  PBIOHAlf . 

Mr.  Bbbmab. 

Mr.  MoirrooMBBT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vbmto. 


Mr.  Haboltoh. 

Mr.  Cabsik. 

Mr.  CoBLHO. 

Mr.  Taixob. 

Mr.  Lbbmab  of  California. 

Mr.  Mavboulxs. 

Mr.  TBAFiCAirr  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  ACKBBMA«. 

Mr.  Edwabos  of  California. 
Mr.  **"*—  of  California. 
Mr.  Walobbii. 
Mr.  BoLAim.      

Mr.  HOCRBBUBCKIIBB. 

Mr.  Obbt. 

Mr.  Dbbbick. 

Mr.  TOBBICBLLI. 

Mr.  Bbmmsii. 
Mr.  Kn,i>BB 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature   to    an    enrolled    bill    of    the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

&  «M.  An  Act  to  prohibit  the  ImposlUon 
of  an  entrance  fee  at  the  SUtue  of  Uberty 
Nattooal   Monument,   and   for   other   pur- 


Nk  ana  F.  M. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  aocord- 
tngiy  (at  7  o'clock  and  6  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thiuwlay.  June  11.  1987,  at  10  ajn. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  and  an  amended  report  of 
various  House  Committees  concerning 
the  foreign  currencies  and  U.S.  dollars 
utilized  by  them  during  the  foiu-th 
quarter  of  calendar  year  1986  and  the 
first  quarter  of  calendar  year  1987  in 
connection  with  foreign  travel  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  98-384  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
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ttn  oommunioattaiM  ware  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  end  referred  ••  f ol- 
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urn.  A  Mtar  fraa  tlM 
tanr  of  DetaBM  (OnwMI 
•  npovt  of  tte  wlMOf  .- ,. 

_  J  tor  ttM  queitw  Jeimery  !•  UtT. 

)  MHCh  SI.  IMT.  pamMnt  to  Poblie 

lAW  M-IM.  MOttOB  MU  <M  8taL  IMt);  to 


IMt.  A  Mtw  toom  tlio  SMretuy  of  D^ 
t  »  ripott  of  the  ^nlmja 

•d  bv  the  BmUd  MacMnte  (or  the  qnutor 
Juaery  1.  IMT.  thioach  MwA  SI.  IMT. 
i  to  Pobtte  lAW  M-IM.  MOttoB  M14 
,  IMS);  to  ttM  Oamntttoe  an  Apfiro- 

Ifie.  A  lottv  from  tlM  DIrwtor.  tbo 
OCflM  of  MumamiBtalt  and  Budfft.  trmno- 
«»«t*««if  a  eumnlotlva  raport  on  raadaalana 
and  dafamta  of  tmdiet  autbortty  aa  of  Judo 
1.  ittT.  pumiant  to  S  UAC  •M(e>  (H.  Doc 
MO.  !•»-«>:  to  the  Oommtttoe  on  Appro- 
prlatlaiH  and  ordwad  to  be  printod. 

ISTl.  A  lottar  from  tlia  Under  aaeratarr  of 
DeteMO.  tniMBBtttlBe  a  report  on  tbe  tmpto- 
an  of  the  ttaeol  rear  IMT  National 
■luUtuilaalliei  Act.  Oontnet  Goal 
for  lOnorttlee,  pumiant  to  Putdlc  Low  SP- 
Ml.  eeortnn  ueTtg):  to  tlie  Ooaamlttee  on 


Itn.  A  latter  from  the  Chatrman.  Oounea 
of  the  DiBUht  of  OotumMa.  tnuoaattttDS  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Act  7-94.  "Onmnitarinn  on 
iSaiiliBll  Anauteent  Act  of  ISTT.  and 
TCport,  pnnuant  to  D.C.  Code  eectlon  1- 
nS(eMl):  to  the  Oonuntttee  on  the  Diatrtct 
of  OolumMo. 

ISTS.  A  latter  from  the  Chalraan.  Ooundl 
of  the  OMrlet  of  Columbia,  trooanlttlnc  a 
eopy  of  D.C.  Act  1-M.  "V.C.  Btoeotennlal 
riaiiinhalnn  Act  of  IMT".  and  report,  pureu- 
■nt  to  D.C  Code  aeetlan  l-a»(cXl):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Dtatrtet  of  OoluBiMa. 

15T4.  A  letter  from  the  Chatnnan.  OouncD 
of  the  DMrtet  of  CohimMa.  tranamtttlnc 
oopy  of  D.C  Aet  T-S*.  '3oardi  and  Oonunle- 
ahHW  ^-f««t-»«»it  Act  of  isrr.  and  report, 
imraoant  to  D.C.  Code  eeetlon  l-nUeXlY.  to 
the  ConuBlttae  on  the  Diatrtct  of  Columbia. 

ISTS.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  DMrtet  of  Columbia,  trananltttac  a 
copy  of  D.C  Act  T-ST.  "Cloainc  of  Public 
AUeya  In  Square  IMl.  &0.  S6-40e.  Act  of 
IMT".  and  report,  punuant  to  D.C.  Code 
■ecttan  l-UUeXlY.  to  the  Conmtttee  on  the 
Dlatitet  of  CohimNa 

ISTC  A  latter  from  the  Chatnnan.  Coundl 
of  the  DMrtet  of  COtaBBbia.  tranntltttnc  a 
copy  of  D.C  Act  T-M.  "Boa  and  Water  Con- 

lary  Aet  of  IStT'.  punuant  to  D.C.  Code 
Mctten  l-UUeHlY.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
DMrM  of  Columbia. 

ISTT.  A  latter  from  the  ChaHman.  Oouncfl 
of  the  Dtatrtet  of  CohmiMa.  traamalttlnc  a 
eopy  of  D.C  Aet  T-M.  "Claetnc  of  Public 
AUeya  m  Square  IMl.  ao.  S6-S49.  Act  of 
IttT".  and  report,  pumiant  to  D.C  Code 
aeetten  l-SSS(eXl):  to  the  Coeomlttee  on  the 
Dtetrtet  of  CotamUa. 

liTt.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  Diatrtet  of  Coliinihla.  tranmilttliic  a 
copy  of  D.C.  Aet  T-M.  "D.C.  Oovemment 
CompreheulTe  Merit  Feraonnel  Act  of 
ItTS.  CoOeettve  Baz«alnlnc  Amewtment  Aet 
of  Itrr".  and  report,  pumiant  to  D.C.  Code 


l-nHeXir.  to  the  Cooamlttee  on  the 

DMrtet  of  Cotambla. 

ItTS.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CouncU 
of  the  DteUtel  of  Columbia,  tranamltttnc  a 
eopy  of  D.C  Aet  T-Sl.  "D.C.  OnardianBhlp 
and  Proteetlve  Proeeedlnei  AmendBMBtA^ 
o<  Isrr.  and  report,  pumiant  to  D.C.  Code 
eeetlOB  l-SSS(eMl>:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
DMrtet  of  Cohtmbla. 

Itts.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  Dtetrtet  of  CohimWa.  tranamtttlnc  a 
eopy  of  D.C  Act  7-S2.  "D.C.  Redonal  Alr- 
porta  Aothortty  Aet  of  ISM.  Amendment 
Aet  of  ItST".  and  report,  pumiant  to  D.C 
Coda  aeetten  l-SSS(eXl):  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Dtetrtet  of  Cohnnbla. 

IMl.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  Dtatrtet  of  Cohrnibla.  tranamtttlnc  a 
copy  of  D.C  Act  T-n.  "D.C  Camprebenetve 
Plan  for  a  Multt-Matartal  Raeyettaic  Syatem 
Aet  of  ISVr.  pursuant  to  D.C  Code  aeetten 
l-SSS(eXl>:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Dla- 
trtot  of  Columbia. 

ItSS.  A  letter  from  the  Chalrraan.  Council 
of  the  Dtatrtet  of  Columbia,  trananlttlnc  a 
eopy  of  D.C  Act  7-S4.  "D.C.  Health  Oocupop 
ttem  Rerteten  Act  of  ItM,  THuporary 
Amenteiant  Act  of  1967".  puiauant  to  D.C. 
Code  eeetten  l-SSS<eXl):  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Dletrtet  of  Columbia. 

ISM.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CouncU 
of  the  Dtatrtet  of  Columbia,  tranonltttnc  a 
eopy  of  D.C.  Aet  7-S7.  "PndilMtton  on  Re- 
fiMinc  to  Accept  New  AppUcatlona  for 
Publte  Hrv*^  Temporary  Act  of  IttT". 
puimiant  to  D.C  Code  eeetten  l-UHeXlY.  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Dtetrtet  of  Columbia. 
ltS4.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Kdu- 
eatten.  traumlttinc  a  copy  of  final  recula- 
ttoiM  for  the  Patrteta  Roberto  Harrie  Pellow- 
■hlpa  Procram.  punuant  to  90  VS.C. 
liaacdXl):  to  the  committee  on  Education 


June  10.  1987 

porto  on  the  Board'e  eyetem  of  Internal  ae- 
oountlnc  oontroto  and  on  tto  mmpltanee 
wtth  UwB  and  reculattena.  puiauant  to  SI 
VM.C.  UlXeXS):  Jointly,  to  the  OoBUBltteee 
on  Ooremmant  Operattene  and  WanMnc 
PInanee  and  Ditan  Affatra. 


June  10, 1987 
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Ittt.  A  letter  from  the  Aaatatant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Lectalattre  and  Intergor- 
emmental  Atf aln.  traoamttttnc  notification 
of  teriortam  related  travel  advtaorlea  for 
UjB.  cttleeiH  trarellnc  or  realdlnc  tn  Moaam- 
Mqoe.  puiauant  to  23  UJB.C.  Stsee:  to  the 
Committee  on  Poretcn  Affatia. 

ISM.  A  letter  from  the  Admlniatrator.  Ito- 
Ttnmmental  Protection  Aceney.  tranamtt- 
tlnc the  ewiilaiiniial  report  on  the  acttrttlee 
of  the  Injector  Ooieral  of  the  Knvlron- 
mental  Protection  Aceney  oorerlnc  the 
period  October  1.  1M«.  to  March  SI.  IttT. 
pursuant  to  5  VAC.  app.  (Inapector  Gener- 
al Aet  of  19TI)  6(b)-.  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Oovemment  Operationa. 

16tT.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Aaatatant 
Secretary  of  Defeue.  tranmlttinc  notlflca- 
U<»  of  an  altered  Federal  reoorda  system 
submitted  by  the  Defense  Nuclear  Aceney. 
pumiant  to  S  VA.C.  55Sa(o):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 

IStt.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secietary  of  Def erae.  transmltttncnotlflca- 
Uon  of  a  proposed  new  Pederal  records  sys- 
teme  submitted  by  the  Uniformed  Senrlces 
Unlrerslty  of  the  Health  Sdenoes  lUSUUSl. 
pumiant  to  6  VA.C.  MSato):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oorenunent  Operations. 

ISM.  A  letter  from  the  Reoords  Offloer, 
United  States  Postal  Senrtee.  tranantttlnc 
notice  of  a  computer  matfhinc  ivocram  be- 
tween the  Postal  Senrtee  and  the  Alaaka  De- 
partment of  Revenue,  pursuant  to  S  U.S.C. 
USa(o):  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

iseo.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  tranantttlnc  a 
report  on  the  FMeral  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board's  *«i»»"«'«*>  statement  for  the  years 
SI.  ItM  and  ItM.  and  re- 


REPORT8    OF    COMMl'lTKEB    ON 

PUBLIC     BILUS     AND     RISOLU- 

TION8 

Under  elauae  2  of  rule  xm.  reportc 
of  oommitteea  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  inlntinc  kod  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar.  ••  foUowa: 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohto:  Committee  on  Rulea. 
Hoiue  Reeolutten  IM.  Reeolutten  providlnc 
for  the  euMlderatton  of  Hit.  ITTT.  a  wn  to 
authortee  appropriattena  for  ftaeal  yean 
ItM  and  ItM  for  the  Department  of  State, 
the  United  Statee  Information  Aceney.  and 
for  other  purpoeee  (Rept.  100-lM).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Houae  Calendar. 

Mr.  MOAKUET:  Conunlttee  on  Rulea. 
Ho«Me  ReeOlutlan  Itl.  Reaolutlon  provtdtnc 
for  the  oonatderatlon  of  HJl.  4,  a  Mil  to 
ftmatwi  and  extend  certain  laws  relatinc  to 
houatng.  oonununtty  and  netchborhood  de- 
velopment and  preaervatlon.  and  shelter  as- 
atstanoe  for  the  bomelem  and  dtaplaced.  and 
for  other  purpoeee  (Rept.  100-140).  Re- 
ferred to  Che  Houae  Calendar. 

Mr.  I^kPAIiCS:  Coounlttee  on  Small  Busl- 
neaa.  A  report  on  international  tourism  and 
fm^i  biMinem  (Rept.  100-141).  Referred  to 
the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  and  Tnnaportatlon.  HJt  1101.  A  UIl 
to  amend  eection  40S  of  the  Pederal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  ItM  to  ensure  fair  treatment  of 
aliilne  employeee  in  airline  mergera  and 
■fawner  trauacttens  (RepC  100-143).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  elauae  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XZn.  public  bills  and  reaolu- 
tlons  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  f ollowK 

By  Mr.  BKNNSTT: 
HJl.  SOW.  A  biU  to  prevent  United  States 
Involvement  tn  hostfllttee  tn  the  Persian 
Gulf;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreicn  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  R06TENK0WSKI  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  DOIKAM): 

HJl.  3eM.  A  bOl  to  make  technical  correo- 
tlcms  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  lOM.  and 
for  other  purpoeee:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meana. 

By  Mn.  BENTLET: 

HJl.  3MT.  A  UU  to  smend  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Information  and  Cost  Savtncs  Act  to 
require  that  the  passenc>r  motor  vehicle 
repair  businesMS  supply  customera  with  in- 
formation Tcapectlnc  the  ortcln  of  parto  in- 
stalled and  the  ooet  of  available  parts;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Bnercy  and  Commerce. 

HJl.  atM.  A  bOI  to  provide  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Oxnmiasion  may  exerdae 
Jurisdiction  over  Canadian  motor  carriers 
which  provide  transportation  within  com- 
mertiial  aonea  which  straddle  the  intenia- 
tlonal  border  between  the  United  Statee  and 
r>w«/4«  and  for  other  puipoeea;  to  the 
Qxnmlttee  on  Public  Works  and  Tranapor- 


By  Mr.  BEREUTER: 
HJl.  S6M.  A  talU  to  repeal  the  Brown-Ste- 
vena  Act  fwweminc  Indian  TrflMa  in  the 
State  of  Nebraaka;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Aftatis. 

By  Mr.  DONNELLY  (for  hlmaelf.  Mr. 

DowasT  of  New  York.  Mr.  Fkana., 

Mr.  JBmm.  Mra.  KnmBXT.  Mr. 

Ptirro.     Mr.     VsiniB     Jmt.     Mr. 

Doacsii.  Mr.  MoOaAxn.  Mr.  Doeesa 

of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Rams,  Mr. 

Oosaim.  Mr.  Gaaoo.  Mr.  Msxsxn, 

Mr.  iMwiM  of  Mlrhican.  Mr.  Cbmm- 

saB,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Aainuai.  and 

Mr.  Com): 

HJl.  a«40.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  ItM  to  extend  for  4  yean 

the  period  durinc  which  qualified  mortcace 

boodi  may  be  iasued;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  snd  Means. 

By   Mn.   BYRON  (for  herself.   Mr. 
Uball.  Mr.  Lnm  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Mr.  CosLBa  Mr.  Koe*- 
Mr.  RsHALL,  and  Mr.  Csur- 

HJl.  at41.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Tralta  System  Act  to  provide  for  coopera- 
tten  wtth  State  and  local  covemmenta,  for 
the  improved  manacement  of  certain  Peder- 
al  landa,  and  for  other  puipoaea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Inaular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ruauanaoii,  Mr.  BBOwa  of  Colora- 
do,   Mr.    LojAii,    Mr.    SKAOoa,    Mr. 
HVLBT.  Mr.  Sk^,  Mr.  ScHAon. 
Mr.  CiASWS.  Mr.  Rabaix.  Mr.  Yoowo 
of  Alaaka,  Mrs.  Btxoh.  Mr.  Cbaio. 
Mr.    I^HMAJi    of    Callfoniia.    Mr. 
Dmnrr   SmiH.    Mr.    Muarar.    Mr. 
Owim  of  Utah,  Mrs.  Vucakovich. 
Mr.  WnxiAMS,  Mr.  Coblho,  Mr.  Ah- 
TBOWT,  Mr.  DomnuT.  Mr.  Dosoah 
of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  AuzAa- 

HJl.  3843.  A  bill  to  facilitate  and  imple- 
ment the  aetUement  of  Colorado  Ute  Indian 
reaerved  water  rights  claims  in  southwest 
Colorado,  and  for  other  purpoaea:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CHANDLER: 
HJt  a«4S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  ItM  to  improve  the  porta- 
bility of  pension  benefits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  (for  herself.  Mrs. 

Jomraoa  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Hatsb 

of  nilnots,  Mr.  DmAtxT,  Mr.  Towas. 

Mr.  Savabb.  Mis.  VocAnovicB.  Mis. 

BaanxT.  Mr.  Cldmbi.  Mr.  Rowlaxd 

of    Conneetleut.    Mr.    Gascia.    Mr. 

Gusuaaaoa,  Mr.  Ctnm,  Mr.  I^lahd, 

and  Mr.  Clat): 

HJl.  3044.  A  bOI  to  establish  requlremenU 

relattng  to  Federally  funded  child  care  aerv- 

teea;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Educa- 

tten  and  Labor  and  Waya  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  minoto  (for  hImaeU. 
Mr.  Ktl.  Mr.  HAaan,  Mr.  DoaxAa 
of  CaUfomla.  and  Mr.  Ravxxh.): 
HJl.  at48.  A  bOI  to  require  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defenae  before  a  veaael  previ- 
oualy  registered  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign 
country  may  be  AnmmtmntMA  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Ptahertea. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 
HJt  St46.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  the  dty 
of  Dicktnaon,  N^  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Inaular  Affatn. 
By  Mr.  FKIOHAN: 
HJl.  3t4T.  A  bin  to  create  a  presumption 
of  liability  against  manufacturen  of  fire 


flghtlnc  equipment  or  protective  ffWuthtwy 
which  doea  not  eomply  with  certain  Federal 
or  State  occupational  aafety  and  health 
standarda;  Jotntly,  to  the  Commttteea  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  the  Judieiary. 
By  Mr.  JK^TORDS: 
HJt  3648.  A  bOI  to  amend  the  Davis- 
Baoon  Act  by  increaainc  the  coverage 
threahOld  to  8100,000  for  nonmilitaiy  oon- 
traeto  and  81  million  for  military  contracts, 
and  to  amend  the  Copeland  Aet  «nmpHMi«> 
provision,  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LANCASTER  (for  himaelf.  Mr. 
PaiGX  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Slat- 
TBtT.  Mr.  SOLABZ,  Mr.  Hxvma.  ICr. 
DAVia  of  minota.  Mr.  Paaar,  Mr. 
ROB,   Mr.   SKixa  of  Florida.   Mrr 
Mr.  LmasKX.  Mr.  Mabti- 
Mr.  Nbal,  Mr.  Towaa,  Mr.  Wiax, 
Mr.  DbFazio,  Mr.  Lawia  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  KOLTBB.  Mr.  Hoaroa,  Mr.  Fd- 
QHAS,  Mr.  KaaaiDT,  Mr.  Fobd  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Kdwabim  of  Oklaho- 
Mr.   EvAxa.   Mr.   Stokbb,   Mr. 
Mr.  PoBXiB.  Mr.  Valbh- 
TOR,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Rahobl,  and 
Mr.MroMx): 
HJl.  384t.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  ItM  to  restore  the  prior 
law  excluskm  for  acholaishipa  and  fellow- 
ships and  to  reattne  the  deduction  for  inter- 
est on  educational  loans;  to  the  Committee 
(m  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  (for  heraelf  snd  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio): 
HJt  36M.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Haxardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  to  improve 
hasardous  materials  transportation  aafety 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  PubUe  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion, Ways  and  Meana.  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  ib.  LOWRY  of  WaaUngton: 
HJl.  3W1.  A  biU  prohlbtttng  the  documen- 
tation under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
of  any  veasel  beneficially  owned  by  a  aover- 
eign  nation  adjacent  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By   Mr.   MAVROULES   (for   himself. 
BCr.  Chbirt.  Mr.  Kobtiiatbb.  Mn. 
Braoa,  Mr.  ViscLoaar.  Mr.  Clabkx, 
Mr.  I^wn  of  Georgia.  Mr.  RHODBa. 
Mr.  BOLAMD.  Mr.  Coktk,  Mr.  Moak- 
LBT.  Mr.  STDSoa.  Mr.  Mabxxt.  Mr. 
DoaaBLLT.  Mr.  FhAaK.  >Cr.  Ancnra 
and  Mr.  KsaiRDT): 
HJl.  3W3.  A  biU  to  revlae  the  boundaries 
of  Salem  Maritime  National  Histoilc  Site  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  MaaaachuseCts.  and 
for  other  puipoaea;  to  the  CX>nunittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  SoLOHoa): 
HJt  368S.  A  Mil  to  estabUah  a  foreign  cur- 
rency fluetuatton  account  within  the  Ameri- 
can Battle  Monumento  Commlasion:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  AffStra. 

By   Mr.   PEPPER   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Wazmab,    Mr.    Dnn^LL.    and    Mr. 

ROTBAL): 

HJt  3664.  A  UU  to  eatabliah  a  XJA.  Bipar- 
tisan CommisBion  <m  Comprehensive  Health 
Care;  Jointly,  to  the  Commltteea  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Ways  and  Meana. 

By   Mr.   PICKLE  (for   himaelf,   Mr. 

Psmm.  Mr.  WaioBT,  Mr.  Howabb, 

Mr.    RociBaxowaKi,    Mr.    Pubbbl. 

Mr.  Fobs  of  MIrhtgan.  Mr.  Jaoobb, 

Mr.    Wazmab,    Mr.    Rotbal,    Mr. 

GBAinaoa.   Mr.   Sxabk.   Mr.   SuaiA. 

Mr.  HtuMoaiMMm,  Mr.  Mm.niAsi. 

Mr.  KASiaaMBiaa.  Mr.  RnuLao,  Mr. 


Mr.  Mci>AB^  Mr.  Hoaroa, 
Ms.  Oaxab.  snd  Mr.  Srosas): 
HJt  36M.  A  bm  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  located  at  SM  independence 
Avenue  SW..  Waahtngton.  DC,  as  the 
"WUbur  J.  Cohen.  Federal  Building":  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and  Tranapor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON: 
HJt  38M.  A  bm  to  provkte  for  a  3-year 
pilot  mogram  tn  the  Peace  Corpa  for  the 
tnupoae  of  providing,  and  training  foreign 
nationata  to  provide,  health  care  seivlues  in 
two  host  countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
HJt  365T.  A  bm  to  authorise  the  Adminis- 
trator  of   the   EnvtitKimental   Protection 
Agency  to  make  granto  for  providing  alter- 
native water  aoppUea  to  replace  oontaminat- 
ed  ground  water,  and  for  other  puipoaea;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Oommeroa. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaaka: 
HJt  36M.  A  bm  to  enhance  effective  ad- 
ministration of  certain  Federal  landa  and 
for  other  puipoaea;  Jointly,  to  the  Coounlt- 
tees  on  Agriculture  and  Interior  and  Insulsr 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COELBO  (for  himaelf,  Mr. 
PtaazB,  Mr.  Aawnmo,  Mr.  SraAB, 
Mr.    Ebwabbb    of    Oklahoma,    Mr. 
GucaaiAa.  Mr.  Immcb.  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
AaxHuai,  Mia.  Boooa,  Mr.  FaacaLL, 
and  Ms.  Oakab): 
H.J.  Res.  sot.  Joint  reaidution  to  eatabliah 
the  Speaker's  Civic  Achievement  Awards 
Program  to  be  administered  under  the  U- 
brsrlsn  of  CongresB  to  recognise  adileve- 
ment  in  dvte  literacy  by  students,  rlamwi. 
and   achooto   throughout   the   Nation    in 
gradea  5  through  8,  and  tar  other  purpoaea; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administzation. 
By  Mr.  DkPAZIO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AoCom,  Mr.  Ixacb  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
LBvnR  of  CaUfomla.  Mr.  Bbxab. 
Mr.    Bdwabbs    of    C^alifomia.    Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Clat.  Mr.  Fobs  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  OBjmraoa,  Mr.  MAxnasi. 
Mr.    LowxT   of   Waahington.    Mrs. 
Boxat  Mr.  iJCBMAa  of  Callfoniia, 
Mr.  W-raaa.  Mr.  Hatbb  of  Louiaiana, 
Mr.  Coama.  Mr.  Doxsia.  Mr.  Earr. 
and  Mr.-WaiaM- 
HJ.  Rea.  SIO.  Joint  reaolutlon  declaring 
that  the  requlremento  of  aection  4(aXl)  of 
the  War  Powen  Reaolutlon  apply  to  the 
protection  of  reflagged  waaela  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  by  U.S.  Armed  Forces;  to  the 
(Committee  on  Foreign  Affslrs. 

By  Mr.  DOWNXY  of  New  York  (for 
htmsdf ,  Mr.  ftxasau  Mr.  Gbphabsx. 
Mr.    Hobtcmi,    Mr.    OiBBoas.    Mr. 
Pbasb.  Mr.  GoBZALBS,  Mr.  laFALca. 
Mr.  Nbau  Mr.  OwBss  of  New  York. 
Mr.  I^ACB  of  Iowa.  Mr.  MoGbaih. 
Mr.    ScwuiOB.    Mr.    Schdlib.    Mr. 
Bbvill.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Buoox.  Mr. 
Mr.  FosiB^  Mr.  Cokb- 
of    Texas.    Mr.    Wolp^    MT. 
CoaxK,   Mr.   C^xabb.  Mr.   Abtbubi. 
snd  Mr.  HocHsxuBcxm): 
HJ.  Res.  311.  Joint  resolution  entitled: 
"Nattenal   Economic   Cmnmtaaton   Aet   of 
1087";  Jotntly,  to  the  Commttteea  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Uiban  Aftain  and  Ways 
snd  Means. 

ByMr.GAYDOS: 
HJ.  Res.  S13.  Joint  reeolutten  expresaing 
the  sense  of  the  Senste  snd  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  President  ta  au- 
thoriBedand  requeated  to  iaaoe  a  prodama- 
tlon  dedarlng  June  37.  1887  as  "Nstlosial 
Sokol  Day  in  the  United  Statee";  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Otflee  and  Civfl  Servtee. 
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By  Ml.  SNOWS  (for  h«mU.  Mr.  Fm- 


TOH.  Mr.  Onjua.  aad  Mr.  Bnnoa  of 


wn   tk  Mr.  MoOoumi.  Mr.  r*inmoT. 
■DdMr.  Oun. 
H.R.  It:  Mr.  RDULaa 
HJL  Mt:  Mr.  BtAurniin  voA  Mr.  Nica- 


irr. 

a<  tlM 

I  alllM  with  rigntflnat  Moortty 

I  tai  Um  riiirttn  Outf 

■bould  JolB  Um  OotUd  StatM  in  pntMtInc 
aar  mntiwl  liifMti  in  ttM  rastai:  to  the 

^AttBtn. 

Br  Mr.  T*"  a<  WMblncton  (for 
filmiilf  Mr.  r^iiwiH  Mr.  Aaaumo. 
Mr.  Afrumn.  Mn.  Bwiut.  Mr. 
Buan.  Mr.  C«nai.  Mr.  Ooobzbu 
Mr.  DAua.  Mr.  D«Wm.  Mr.  Donn. 
Mr.  DWTM  a«  M«w  Jwy.Mr.  Pini. 

QuMtm,  Mr.  num.  Mr.  Hotb.  Mr. 

Mr.  Btm.  Mr.  mnri.  Mb. 

Mr.     LMOHMsno.     Mr. 

^of  CaUforate,  Mr.  Uraaaa, 

>  B.  TiiiiM.  Mr.  Ma>to>. 

Mr.  M<KW>'*".  Mr.  Mon— >^  Mr. 

Mctivt.  Mr.  Nua.  Mr.  Ownn  of 

New  York,  Mr.  Ponn.  Mr.  Rirm. 

Mr.  Bowo.  Mr.  Saoon.  Mr.  Sum 

of  FLoua*.  Mr.  aouxmam.  Mr.  SnuT- 

TO>.  Mr.  Touumu.  Mr.  Walobbi. 

Mr.  WoaxuT.  Mr.  TAimoa.  and  Mr. 

Tomn  of  Florida): 

H.  Rea.  in.  Rcaolutlaa  ooneemlDC  the 

«uni»i  of  tieedom  of  reHcten  and  other 

buman  richU  in  aovtot-oeemitod  lithuania; 

to  ttM  OoBBtttee  on  Foreltn  Attatra. 


MEMORIAI^ 

Under  dauae  4  of  rule  XXH.  mono- 
rlala  were  preeented  and  referred  as 
foDowB: 

IIL  By  the  8PKAKKR:  Memorial  of  the 
Houae  of  Iletm— ilallma  of  the  State  of 
EawaU.  reiattre  to  the  prateetlon  and  pro- 
moOan  of  the  indicanoua  tanriagee  of  the 
United  Statea:  to  the  Commtttee  on  Bduca- 
ttOB  and  lAbor. 

113.  Alao.  memoctel  of  the  Oenval  AaMm- 
blj  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  relative  to  the  Na- 
tional Weatera  HIatoric  TraOa  Center  in 
Counoa  Blutfa.  lA:  to  the  Oommtttee  on  In- 
tertor  and  Inaular  Affairs. 

111.  Alao.  memorial  of  the  Ledalature  of 
the  State  of  HawaU.  reiattre  to  ahared  man- 
acement  role  in  the  UA  ezduatre  economtr 
aone;  to  the  Ooaunlttee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Flaherlea. 

114.  Alao.  memorial  of  the  Legialature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  ahared  man- 
aceraent  role  with  the  Federal  Oovemment 
In  the  UjB.  ezduatre  economic  aooe:  to  the 
committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flaher- 
lea. 

lift.  Alao.  memorial  of  the  Ledalature  of 
the  State  of  ftlaa^a.  relathra  to  Iiish  aeaa 
<Mft  neta;  to  the  Ooaamittee  on  Merchant 


raaoluttnn    ou. 


HJL  SIS:  Mr.  Woan. 

HJl.  STt:  Mr.  Com.  Mr.  Moana.  Mr. 
Omt.  Mr.  TBOius  A.  Lokbi.  Mr.  Siokm. 
Mr.  I^mn  of  Callfomia.  Mr.  Mouoaaa. 
Mr.  Wiuow.  and  Mr.  ^— *"-  of  Callfomia. 

HJL  44S:  Mr.  Dnau.  Mr.  Kboibt,  and 
Mr.BsUma 

HJl.  4ST:  Mr.  Amn. 

HJL  4U:  Mr.  I^wn  of  Oeorgla. 

SLR  SM:  Mr.  Nnaaow  of  Utah.  Mr.  Bil- 
aaaT.  Mr.  Horn.  Mr.  SruBBa.  Mr.  Touai. 
Mr.  Bbbouii.  Mr.  Rouldo.  and  Mr.  Hab- 


IIC  Ateo.  memorial  of  the  Legialature  of 
the  State  of  ftlaa^a.  relative  to  the  intovep- 
tlon  of  rtlaa>a  mtanon  on  the  hich  aeaa;  to 
the  Oommtttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 


HJi.  SM:  Mr.  Bulbt  and  Mr. 

HR.  elk  Mr.  BaooB.  Mr.  KoLna.  and  Mr. 
Maxsui. 

BJl.  «M:  Mr.  Dnuna. 

HJl.  T(W:Ma.  Vnotx. 

HJt  rrt:  Mr.  Joini  and  Mr.  OaacsA. 

HJi.  mr.  Mr.  RxaALDO.  Mr.  Psnu.  and  Mr. 
Oabcia. 

HJl.  TM:  Mr.  Toaaaa. 

HJt.  lOOk  Mr.  I^wn  of  Oeortia. 

HJL  lOTS:  Mr.  Fbokam. 

HJL  1101:  Mlaa  SfwaiiiMa.  Mr.  Solabx. 
and  Mr.  Toaaaa. 

HJL  1106:  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Fobs  of  Tennea- 
■ee.  Mr.  Wtub.  Mr.  Taoaua  of  California. 
Mr.  Buaauw.  and  Mr.  Horana. 

HJL  111*:  Mr.  Pabbtta. 

HJL  llSl:  Mr.  bb  Uioo  and  Mr.  HAwana. 

HJL  1M4:  Mr.  bb  Looo  and  Mr.  Lamcab- 

HJL  12M:  Mr.  Holu>wat. 

HJL  1S4S:  Mr.  VwnoMMM,  Mr.  Kcxabt.  Mr. 
Paoubb.  Mr.  Smra  of  New  Hampahire.  Mr. 
MrM"'—  Of  Maryland.  Mr.  Towaa.  Mr. 
NiBLaoa  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  RnuLBa 

HJL  ISTS:  Mr.  DbFabio.  Mr.  Davib  of 
i#fa.*«ig«»i  Mr.  J(Hnx.  and  Mr.  Sabo. 

HJL  ISM:  Mr.  Oabcia  and  Mr.  Milub  of 
California. 

HJL  14SS:  Mr.  Kbv. 

HJL  lai:  Mr.  Batbb. 

HJL  IBSl:  Mr.  Sdwia.  Mr.  Packabs.  and 
Mr.  PBica  of  IDtnols. 

HJL  164«:  Mra.  MAana  of  Illlnola.  Mr. 
\Mrm  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Hoaroa.  and  Mr.  bb 

LaOOO. 

HJL  1B«6:  Mra.  Bbixut  and  Mr.  Oood- 


HJL  IMS:  Mr.  Moaaiaow  of  Oonnaetleut 
and  Mr.  AiKiaa. 

HJL  IMT:  Mr.  LaFalob.  Mr.  Akaba.  Mr. 
MoABLBT.  Mr.  AuOon,  Mr.  LAOOMAaaiao. 
Mr.  Koaaru.  Mr.  CtumAa,  Mr.  SMira  of 
Mr.  Fabo.  Mr.  Baaiua.  Mr.  Bd- 
of   CaUforaia.   Mr.   WonuT.   Mr. 

.  Mr.  Joan.  Mr.  Wran.  Mr.  Mibbca. 

Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Nbal.  Mr.  BusxAMAaTB,  Mr. 
ROB.  Mr.  CuaoBB.  Mr.  Obbbb.  Mr.  Smm- 
WAT.  Mr.  HoGBBBoacana.  Mr.  Nowax.  Mr. 
^*->— —  Mr.  Taubb.  Mr.  Wov.  Mr. 
Abmbt.  Mb.  Kaptub.  Mr.  Dbbib  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Earr.  Mr.  SoaaoB.  and  Mr.  Pbigb 
of  niinoia. 

HJL  1977:  Mb.  Oaxab.  Mr.  Kolib.  Mr. 
Towaa.  and  Mr.  FknaAa. 

HJL  SOSS:  Mr.  Oabcia. 

HJL  1045:  Mr.  MoCtoaaar,  Mr.  CAam. 
Mr.  Sauaiaa.  Mr.  Boocaaa.  Mr.  Pabbib.  Mr. 
Daub,  and  Mr.  Ixwia  of  Oeorfia. 

HJL  Mftl:  Mr.  Uaca  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Micbbu 
Mr.  Moaaiaoa  o(  Waahtmton.  Mr.  Ricbabs- 
Boa.  and  Mr.  WnxuMa. 

HJL  1063:  Mr.  Banu. 

HJL  aiir.  Mr.  Obat  of  lUinoia.  Ma. 
Kaptub.  Mr.  Ownra  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Araon.  Mr.  AcmnAB.  Mr.  MAamni.  Mr. 
Biubat.  Mr.  Tovraa.  and  Mr.  Oabcia. 

HJL  HIS:  Mr.  Vaaro.  Mr.  KiacaaA.  Mr. 
Toaraa.  and  Mr.  MAanaaa. 

HJL  3141:  Mr.  I^wia  of  Florida.  Mr. 
SMTta  of  norida.  Mr.  SwomAU,  and  Mr. 
Cbabb. 

HJL  3148:  Mr.  Hall  of  Texaa. 

HJL  33S9:  Mr.  Oabcia. 

HJL  3370:  Mr.  Bnraoa.  Mr.  Moaaiaoa  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  PAaarrA.  Mr.  Tobbighxi. 
Mr.  MoABLBT.  and  Mr.  Wolpb. 

HJL  3S13:  Mr.  Roas. 

HJL  3S37:  Mr.  Coara.  Mr.  Barnx.  Mr. 
DovrasT  of  New  York.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  oa 
Luoo.  Mr.  Mabbbt.  Mr.  FixLsa.  Mr.  Obabt. 
Mr.  SuaiA.  and  Mr.  Swirr. 

HJL  3SS7:  Mr.  HocBBBUBCKao.  Mr. 
Towaa.  Mra.  Joaasoa  of  Connecticut,  and 
Mr.MoOBAXB. 

HJL  3S43:  Mr.  Huoaaa. 

HJL  3171:  Mr.  Kolxb.  Mr.  DaWiax.  Mr. 
Joaaaoa  of  South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Bubta- 


BtT.  Mr.  Hall  of  Taxaa.  Mr.  Unraan.  Mr. 
yaoBi,  Mr.  BuBcaaaa.  Mrs.  Braoa.  Mr. 
Boaxoa  of  Mh^itan.  Mr.  BawABBa  of  OaU- 
fomla.  Mia.  Bbrlbt.  Mr.  Sbabt.  Mr. 
AxBiaa.  Mia.  Bozb.  Mr.  Kobbb.  Ito.  8m- 
toa.  Mr.  Bvaaa.  Mr.  Aana,  Mr.  NXal.  Mr. 
DaFAno.  Mr.  MoClosbbt.  Mr.  MAana  of 
New  York.  Mr.  OoarBB.  Mr.  Joam  of 
North  CaroliDa.  Mr.  MoaraoiaBT.  Mr. 
FlAaa.  Ma.  Kattub.  Mr.  Kaxlt.  Mr.  Babo, 
Mr.  MTBtB  of  T.wM«i»a  Mr.  Pabbatab.  Mr. 
I^ooKABaiao.  Mr.  AaBBaaoa,  Mr.  Dibub, 
Mr.  Clabbb,  Mr.  Bouun.  Mr.  Davia  of  Illi- 
nota.  Mr.  Wolp.  Mr.  Wokilbt.  Mr.  Kabbb- 
Mr.  Fabcbl.  Mr.  Bbtabt.  and  Mr. 


HJL  1476:  Mr.  Jaoobb.  Mr.  Vabbb  Jaot. 
and  Mr.  Dtmallt. 

HJL  1463:  Mr.  Bouas.  Mr.  Rodoto.  Mr. 
A«w»«,  Mr.  nuBB.  Mr.  Nanaoa  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Mpuhb.  and  Mr.  Bn.Ta>aTa. 

HJL  14S4:  Mr.  Laoohabbibo. 

HJL  Mil:  Mr.  NXal.  Mr.  Lowbt  of  Waah- 
taicton.  Mr.  Mabxibbi.  Mr.  FkraaAa.  Mr.  Pa- 
bbtta. Mr.  Fabo,  Mr.  Mbabb.  Mr.  Millb 
of  California,  and  Mr.  BuaxAiCAaiB. 

HJL  3018:  Mr.  Jobb  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Bbvol,  and  Mr.  Ravbbbu 

HJL  3846:  Mr.  Bbpt,  Mr.  Towaa.  and  Mr. 


117.  Alao.  Boemorlal  of  the  Oeneral  Court, 
Commoowealth  of  MaBaafhiiaenB,  relative 
to  p«T*»»*««»««»«f  B  proper  marsln  of  air 
aafetr.  to  the  ComaUttee  on  Public  Works 
and  Tranaportatlon. 

ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  elauae  4  of  rule  XXII.  apon- 
aora  were  added  to  public  billa  and  rea- 
olutlona  as  f oUowa: 


HJL  1601:  Mr.  Rbbula  and  Mn.  BawTLBT. 

HJL  1004:  Mr.  Mubpbt.  Mr.  RAvnraL.  Mr. 
CoAxa.  and  Mr.  Pbicb  of  nilnola. 

HJL  1614:  Mra.  PAXXBBoa. 

HJL  16U:  Mr.  b  Luoo. 

HJL  1647:  Mr.  MoOaAxa  and  Mr.  Row- 
LAaa  of  Connecticut. 

HJL  1604:  Mr.  Ifn**"" 

HJL  1707:  Mr.  Cbappbl.  Mr.  Wtub.  Mr. 
Daaar  Smttb.  Mr.  Dabib,  Mr.  Howabb.  Mr. 
Davib  of  MV^^«I»"  Mr.  Bilbbat,  Mb.  Oaxab. 
Mr.  HocBBBuaoBEBBB.  Mr.  Lawia  of  Oeorgla, 
Mr.  MoaaiaoB  of  Washington.  Mr.  CoMra. 
Mr.  Oanmraoa,  and  Mr.  Oallbblt. 

HJL  1730:  Mr.  Vtcaau  and  Mr.  Duwcab. 

HJL  1748:  Mr.  Oabcia. 

HJL  1700:  Mr.  DioOuabbi.  Mr.  Camnr. 
Mr.  LujAJi.  Mr.  Cbabbub.  Mr.  Abmbt.  Mr. 
WiLBOB,  and  Mr.  Aacaaa. 

HJL  1787:  Mr.  Towaa.  Mr.  Obabt.  and 
Ma.  Kaptub. 

HJL  1887:  Mr.  FkAaa  and  Mr.  Fbobab. 

HJL  1871:  Mr.  Busiamabxb. 

HJL  1874:  Mr.  Busxamabtb. 

HJL  1870:  Mr.  Smxa  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Howabd.  Mr.  SoLABB.  Mr.  Babwui.  Mra 
WrtT—  Mr.  HocBBBUBCBaaa.  Mr.  WALaaaa. 
Mr.  Bbbab.  and  Mr.  Dwt^  of  New  Jeraey. 


HJL  3S77:  Mr.  KoLiB^  Mr.  Tobbicbxi. 
and  Mr.  Sbumwat. 

HJL  3181:  Mr.  PAaaiXA.  Mr.  Abmbsob. 
Mr.  SuaiA.  Mr.  Stobbb.  Mr.  Tovraa.  Mr. 
Faubxbot.  Mr.  Oabcia.  Mr.  VBaio.  and  Mr. 


HJL  3410:  Mr.  AxBiaa.  Mr.  Biaooi.  Mr. 
Bilbbat.  Mr.  Swibdall.  Mr.  Davib  of  Dli- 
Dola.  Mr.  Uball.  Mr.  AmaaAxa.  Mr. 
McClobbbt.  Mr.  Ouabibi.  Mr.  Ooaaoa.  Mr. 
LBWia  of  Callfomia.  Mr.  WoaxtBT.  Mra. 
Llotd.  Mr.  Hbbbt.  Mr.  Cakpbbx,  Mr. 
LABXoa.  Mr.  Bbtill.  Mr.  FBBnai,  Mr. 
DoBBAB  of  California,  Mr.  Psaar.  Mr. 
Rabobl.  Mr.  Youao  of  norida,  Mr.  Quillbb. 
Mr.  SKm  of  Florida.  Mr.  AraBMAB.  Mr. 
BuaxAMABXB.  Mr.  Wbbb.  Mr.  Mabxibbi,  Mr. 
Mavboulbb.  Mr.  Bbtabx.  Mr.  Sbb.xor.  Mr. 
Bxnnoa  of  IndianaL.  Mr.  arBaaoLM.  Mr. 
BuBcaaBB,  Mr.  Aaaaawa.  Mr.  Kwia  of 
Oeorgla.  Mr.  Clabbb.  Mr.  LAOOMABBiao. 
Mrs.  Mbtbb  of  raiwBB,  Mr.  Abmbt.  Mr. 
Wolp.  and  Mr.  BoamarT. 

HJL  3410:  Mr.  Cbogbbtx.  Mr.  m  Luoo.  Mr. 
AxBiaa.  Mra.  Bbrlbt,  Mra.  Bozb.  Mra 
Paxxbbbob.  and  Mra.  Mbtbb  of  Kanaaa. 

HJL  3414:  Mr.  MiaaxA.  Mr.  Oaixbblt.  Mr. 
BoucBBa.  Mr.  Slaxxbbt.  Mr.  lawM>a  of 
California,  Mr.  I^kacaaxBt  Mr.  Hocb- 
aauacBBB^  Mr.  Imum  of  Iowa,  Mr.  SruBaa, 
Mr.  HuoBBB.  Mr.  Habbib.  Mr.  Wiluamb,  Mr. 
Bmbbob,  Mr.  Hoexoa.  Mr.  Scbbubu  Mr. 
NiBLBoa  of  Utah.  Mr.  MoOaaxa.  Mr.  Cbocb- 


HJL  1880:  Mr.  Upxob. 

HJL  1618:  Mr.  Cbabbub.  Mr.  MnxB  of 
Waahingtan.  and  Mr.  Folbt. 

HJ.  Rea.  8:  Mr.  Roobb. 

H.J.  Rea.  81:  Mr.  VALBmas.  Mr.  Oabab. 
Mia.  Kbbbbxt.  Mr.  Hilb.  Mr.  Dowbt  of 
MlBBiaBippl.  and  Mr.  Moubabi. 

HJ.  Rea.  IM:  Mr.  Applbbaxb  and  Mr.  Moa- 
Bisoa  of  Waahington. 

HJ.  Rea.  144:  Mr.  Sbaw.  Mr.  Faubtbot. 
Mr.  Maaxoa.  Mr.  DoraaLL.  Mr.  Youaa  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Bolabs.  Mra.  Mabxib  of  nii- 
noia, Mr.  Toaaaa.  Mr.  MacKat.  Mr.  Abbb- 
Boa.  Mr.  Wolpb,  Mr.  Bmaaaoa.  Mr.  Kilbb, 
Mza.  Mbtbb  of  Kanaaa.  Mr.  Spbbcb.  Mr. 
Obabx.  Mra.  Roubbia.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  MUBSBA,  Mr.  Mavboulbb.  Mr.  Molibabi. 
Mr.  Sbbltob.  and  Mr.  Rosa. 

HJ.  Rea.  160:  Mr.  Tallob.  Mr.  Coblbo. 
Mr.  DoBALB  K.  LuBBiB,  Mrs.  Mbtbb  of 
y-"-*-  Mr.  Dabibl,  Mr.  Busxamabtb.  Mr. 
I^vuR  of  California,  Mr.  Bubcbbbb.  Mr. 
RAiniBL,  Mr.  Smixb  of  New  Jeraey,  Mr. 
%—«T»_  Mrs.  Mobblla.  Mr.  Mavboulbb, 
Mr.  Matbui.  Mr.  Baxbb.  Mr.  Suau.  Mr. 
TaoMAB  A.  Loan.  Mr.  Kilbb.  Mr.  Hammb- 
mmmiat,  Mr.  Clat.  Mra.  Btbqb,  Mr. 
Bawp".  Mr.  BoBBB  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Aca- 
BBMAB,  Mr.  Pbppbb.  MIb  ScaaauiBB.  Mr. 
AxBiaa,  Mr.  Obbab.  Mr.  RoariAas  of  Con- 
necOeut.  Mr.  Jaoobb.  Mr.  Stobbb.  Mr. 
McSwB,  Mr.  Oallbblt,  Mr.  Tbazlb.  Mr. 
CouoBLia,  Mr.  Htbb.  Mr.  Koainru,  Mr. 
RoDiao.  Mr.  MnxBB  of  Callfomia.  Mr.  Coa- 
tbm.  Mr.  STALuaoa.  Mr.  Pacbabb,  Mr. 
Uptob.  Mr.  KoaxMATBB.  Mr.  Tbomab  of 
Oeorgla.  Mr.  Wazmab.  Mr.  Micbbl.  Mr. 
DioBB.  Mr.  iBJum.  Mr.  Pabbixa.  Mr. 
MiaaxA.  Mr.  Foolibxxa.  Mr.  Obboo.  Mr. 
CBAPPBLL.  Mr.  I^vna  of  Florida.  Mr.  Oua- 
,  lira.  CoLuaa,  Mr.  MoClosbbt.  Mr. 
r.  Mr.  JBvoaaa,  Mr.  Cbabb,  Mr. 

,m.  Mr.  HBPBB.  Mra.  Lloto.  Mr. 

DuBBia.  Mr.  OoTaa.  Mr.  Mpumb.  Mr.  Buooi. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Texaa.  Mr.  Oabcia.  Mr.  Kolbb, 
Mr.  Kiwp.  Mr.  Toaaaa.  Mr.  Bouum.  Mr. 
Fobb  of  MlBhlgan.  Mr.  Dowdt  of  MIsalssIp- 
pL  Mr.  Obat  of  niinoia,  Mr.  Oallo.  and  Mr. 
Roanmoa. 

H.J.  Rea.  180:  Mr.  Sibibbt.  Mr.  Sbusxbb, 
Mr.  Ixvna  of  Oeorgla.  Mr.  RicBABOBOa.  and 
Mr.  Rabau. 

HJ.  Rea.  IM:  Mr.  Wobxlbt.  Mr.  iMwm  of 
Oaliforaia.  Mr.  Sw^bbt.  Mr.  iBJum,  Mr. 


ScBuaxxB.  Mr.  Folbb.  Mr.  Pabbxxa.  Mr. 
MoBBTBoa  of  Connectleut.  Mr.  Kilbbb,  Mr. 
BOLABX.  Mr.  Aspia.  Mr.  Tatlob.  Mr.  Hatb 
of  LouMana,  Ma.  SMowa.  Mr.  Oallbblt.  Mr. 
RoBBtxa.  Mr.  Taubb.  Mr.  Bbtabt.  Mr. 
Coblbo.  Mr.  McClobbbt.  and  Mr.  Tbazlbl 

HJ.  Rea.  HO:  Mr.  MiLLn  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Flobio,  Mr.  MoaxooMBaT.  Mr.  na  Iatoo,  Mr. 
Br  OfaMAia.  and  Mr.  Rusao. 

HJ.  Rea.  355:  Mr.  RicBABoaoa  and  Ui. 

nfMIBBt 

HJ.  Rea.  374:  Mr.  Hatb  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Faubxbot,  Mr.  Flobio.  Mr.  Kbmp.  Mr. 
MoCoLLUM,  Mr.  MoBBiaoa  of  Connectleut, 
Mr.  NiBLBoa  of  Utah.  Mr.  Owbbb  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Uball. 

HJ.  Rea.  377:  Mr.  BasniAa.  Mr.  Uaau, 
Mr.  Fobs  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Lowbt  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  ToeBBB.  Mr.  Mabxibb,  Mr. 
DowBBT  of  New  York.  Mr.  Sibobbbi.  Mr. 
ScBUMBB.  and  Mr.  NIAL 

HJ.  Rea.  384:  Mr.  Jobb  of  North  Caroli- 
na. Mr.  ScaAXPBB.  Mr.  Bilbbat,  Mr.  AuCoia, 
Mr.  DaFABO.  Mr.  Clabbb,  Mr.  Rosa,  Mr. 
WAXBiaa.  Mr.  Baatioa.  Mr.  Tbapicabt,  Mr. 
Toaraa.  Mr.  Tbomab  of  Oeorgla.  Mr. 
Tallob,  Mr.  Hbbbu  Mr.  TBazlbu  Mr. 
Solabz.  Mr.  BMriB  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Babo.  Mr. 
AaxBOBT.  Mia.  Bbbxlbt,  Mr.  Bbmab,  Mr. 
Clat.  Mr.  Bobb  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Blilbt. 
Mr.  CABSia.  Mr.  Lipibbbi.  Mr.  CoaTBBS,  Mr. 
CoTBB,  Mr.  Savaob,  Mr.  Rosiao.  Mr.  Rica- 
ABSSOB.  Mr.  Vabbb  Jaot,  Mr.  Yaxbom.  Mr. 
Fna.  Mr.  Bobsbi.  Mr.  lMm»  of  Oeorgla, 
Mr.  Mabxibb,  Mra.  Vucabovicb.  Mr.  Owaaa 
of  Utah.  Mr.  Kolbb,  Mr.  BBaaaAa.  and  Mr. 
Coaxa. 

HJ.  Rea.  387:  Mr.  Lbwib  of  Oeorgla,  and 
Mr.  Bmitb  of  New  Hampahire. 

HJ.  Rea.  301:  Mr.  Biaooi.  Mr.  Pabbatab. 
Mr.  ScazoBB.  Mr.  Toaraa.  and  Mr.  Dobbab 
of  California. 

HJ.  Rea.  397:  Mr.  Tbapicabt.  Mr.  Obabx. 
Mr.  f.t*tw«n,  Mr.  Hollowat,  Mr.  Baoua, 
Mr.  OX  Luoo.  Mr.  Habbib,  Mr.  Bbvill,  Mr. 
iMnx  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Niblsob  of  Utah, 
Mr.  HoBXoa.  Mr.  BuaiA.  and  Mr.  Ababa. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  19:  Mr.  Bhixb  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  84:  Mr.  DxFazio,  Mr.  Mabxi- 
axx,  and  Mr.  Fabo. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  114:  Mrs.  Ux>tb  and  Mr. 
MABTiaax. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  118:  Mr.  Yatrob  and  Mr. 

PXBBT. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  138:  Mr.  Paceaxs,  Mr.  Baxb- 
MAB.  Mr.  PoaiB.  Mr.  Dowbt  of  Miaaiaslppl. 
Mr.  Fabo,  Mr.  Psairr,  Mr.  CuaoB.  Mr. 
Hollowat.  Mr.  Cobxb,  and  Mrs.  Bbbtlzt. 

H.  Rea.  Ill:  Mr.  Kobtmatbi,  Mra.  Bozb. 
Mr.  8iO(BBB.  Mr.  IfABnaB,  Mr.  Babo.  Mr. 
Lowbt  of  Waahington.  Mr.  KaaaBOT,  Mr. 
Coaxa,  and  Mr.  FBiobab. 

H.  Rea.  146:  Mr.  m  Luoo. 

H.  Rea.  159:  Mr.  JsaBiaa. 

H.  Rea.  168:  Mr.  Bosoo,  Mr.  NBal,  Mr. 
RooBBB,  Mr.  Mqllohab.  Mr.  Labcabib.  Mr. 
Mabtob,  and  Mr.  McBvtb. 
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46.  By  the  Speaker  Peatton  of  the  Com- 
missiooer's  Court,  Wrt>b  County.  I^reda. 
TX.  relative  to  the  oonatruetlan  of  a  pro- 
posed Intematloaal  Bridge  between  Cidom- 
bia.  Nuevo  Leon.  Mexico  and  Webb  County. 
TX;  to  the  Committee  cm  Public  Worka  and 
"ftansportatlan. 

47.  Alao.  petition  of  the  oouncQ  of  the  city 
of  New  York  City  Hall,  New  Ywk.  NY.  rela- 
tive to  Marcus  Oarver.  to  the  Coounlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  rule  j^kiii,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  sutmltted  as 
follows: 

HJL  1777 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIKU): 
—Page  37.  after  line  11,  insert  the  foDowlnr 


SBC  in.  mPBOVIMBfr  op  COWCaMSIOHAL  BE. 

LATiONB  njNcnota  op  thb  mpabt- 

IBNTOPSTATB. 

(a)  Under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  AasiBtant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Legislative  and  Intergovernmental  Rda- 
tionaahall  hotb  and  exerdae  fuU  respon- 
sibility for,  and  authority  over,  aU  aettvttlea. 
personnel,  and  reaouroea  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  involving  oongreaslonal  rela- 
tlona. 

(b)  Within  sixty  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thia  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  ouiaoUdate  all  congreastooal  rdatlons 
functlooB  of  the  Department  of  State  dtreet- 
ly  under  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Legialative    and    Intergovernmental    Rela- 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  qx>n- 

soia  were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 

resolutions  as  follows: 
HJL  1133:  Mr.  jBBBias. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 


(c)  Nothing  in  this  secticm  may  be  con- 
strued aa  authority  to  withhold  inf  omation 
from  the  Congress. 
—Page  70,  after  line  16.  add  the  foUowlnr 

TITLE  VH— SECURITY  RELATIONSHIP 
WITH  NEW  ZEALAND 

SBC  TtL  ■LOONAnNC  8ICUBITT  ASBIWAWCE  AWD 
AUB  KXPOBT  OONnOL  PBBB- 
BNCB  POB  NBW  ZBALAND. 

(a)  AaaioBMBBX  or  UaixB_BtAXB  Miu- 

XABT  PBtaOBBBL  TO  MABABB  DBBHB  COOP- 

BBAXioB  Mbabubbb.— Section  ftl5(aX6)  of  the 
faniga  Aasistance  Act  of  1961  ia  amended 
by  striking  out  "Japan,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thoeof 
"Japan  and  Auatralia". 

(b)  Cbabob  pob  Cbbxaib  Abmb  Balb 
Cobxb.— Sectitm  31(eK3)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Japan,  Australia,  <»-  New  Zealand"  and  in- 
aerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Japan  or  Auatralia". 

(C)       COOTBBAXIVX       MnJTABT       TBAIBIBe 

AiOBBMBBTa.— Section   31(g)   of   the 


Export  Cmtrol  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Japan.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Japan  and 
Australia". 

(d)      COBBBBUOBAL      RBVIBW      OP      ABMS 

•nuaarBBB.— The  Arma  Export  Control  Act 
ia  amended — 

(1)  in  aecUon  3(dX3KB)  by  striking  out 
"Australia,  or  New  Zealand"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "or  Australia":  _ 

(3)  in  aectlan  S6(bXl).  by  striking  out 
"Australia,  or  New  Zealand"  in  the  seeond 
sentence  following  subparagraph  (P)  and  in- 
serting m  Ueu  thereof  "at  AustraUa": 

(3)  In  section  S6<bX3).  by  strOing  out 
"Australia,  or  New  Zealand"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "or  AustraUa"; 

(4)  in  aectlon  S6(cX3XB).  by  striking  out 
"ABtraUa.  or  New  ZeaJand"  and  insertinc 
in  Ueu  thoeof  "or  Australia":  and 
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WmMX  ta7 


out    guatj  <rf  or 


InllM 


guflty 
(aXS).  Um 
■ttlM  total  or 


>  SI.  altar  Mm  U.  I 


foam  who  proiMod  at 
ittwguOtyptaa 


to  an  irffwo 
who  pra- 
UMgnllty 
if  tha 
ttaa  trial  or  bafora 
tooaaTall- 


tha  otaaiieary  taiOdtas  aboold  narer  ba 
for  oaa  tar  tiM  Itattad  atataa  dtplo- 


(b) 


,— Tba  ebanoary  bufld- 
Bot  ba  eonplatadi  tasprowad.  or  pra- 
ter tba  oaa  of  tlia  Dbttad  Otataa  dtplo- 

oaHmrCwuH 

Thittad  atataa 

.  Itaban 

andez- 


ByMr.O] 
M.  aftar  Una  M. 


thafollowtac 

'An  OOffTWO- 


to  datanalne  tha  punlabBMBt  to  ba 
.Um  baartiw  tf>aQ  ba  oondnetad— 

"(A)  bafbra  tha  Jwy  wtaleh  datannlnad 
tha  dafandant-a  flunt: 

"(B)  bafora  a  Jury  tmpanalad  (or  the  pur- 
poaa  of  tha  haartac  tf- 

"^D  tha  dafandant  waa  oonrlctad  upon  a 
ptaaof  fuOtr. 

"Ctl)  tha  dafandant  was  oooTlctcd  after  a 
trial  bafora  tha  court  alttlng  without  a  Jury; 

"(lU)  tha  Jury  which  datamlned  tha  da- 
fandant'a  lufl^  haa  baon  dtodiargad  for 
■ood  oanaa;  or 

"(hr)  aftar  Initial  Impoiltlon  of  a  aantanee 
undar  thla  aactlaa,  radatanalnatton  of  the 
aMtenoe  under  thla  aaotloD  la  naoaoaary;  or 

"(C)  before  the  court  alone,  upon  the 
moUon  of  the  dafandant  and  with  tha  a^ 
proval  of  the  0<i>ai  mitaiit, 

"(S)  A  Jury  Impaneled  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (IXB)  ahaU  conalat  of  IS  memberi. 
iinlwi.  at  any  time  before  the  condualan  of 
the  hearing,  the  partlaa  atlpulate  with  the 
approval  of  the  court  that  It  ahall  conaist  of 
any  number  leaa  than  IS. 

"PBOor  or  MMBAvanwa  aim  urnatsan 


(a)  Timaan  or  Oiiawaa.  OucUuu  4<W(a) 
of  ttaa  OantroDad  Subataneea  Act  (SI  D.&C. 
MKa»iBaflBandad- 

<1>  by  atrikliw  out  "(a)  Any"  and  iaaartlng 
"(aMl)  Bnapt  M  ottaarwiaa  provMad  ta  thla 
aaethn.  aagr  ta  Ueu  tharaof. 

(S)  tay  atriUng  out  ";  except  that  IT  and 
taMartkw  ".  IT  ta  Uau  thereof:  and 

(S)  tar  addtaw  at  tha  and  the  foOowlor 

"(S)  U  an  IndtridQal  taitaDttamUy  engagea 
In  ccadBct  durtag  the  eouiaa  of  a  entittainlng 
Btarprtae  and  thereby  knowingly 
the  death  of  any  other  Individual, 
the  IndMdualao  aiwagtaig  abaD  ba  autajaet 
to  ttaa  daatta  penalty  ta  aeoordanoa  witta  thla 


(b)  nwGBBOu  Amieau  Wm 
TO  IBB  Dsaxa  Pbuut.— flection  400  of  the 
CMttrollad  flubatancea  Act  la  "~'~««h  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  f oDowlnr 

'TO  THB 

"(f)  A  pemn  ahaO  be  aubjacted  to  the 
penalty  of  death  (or  any  otfenae  under  thla 
only  If  a  haailiig  la  held  In  aocord- 
iwtththlai 


~(gXl)  Whenafar  the  Oovwnment  Intendi 
to  aaak  tha  death  penalty  for  an  otfaue 
'  thla  aaetlOB  (or  which  one  o(  the  an- 
Idad  la  death,  the  attoniey  (or 

WI0  UVWfl^BflDv*  ft  FB8BOBImDI0   wDbB   DUOvV 

trial  or  aeooptanee  by  the  court  of  a  plea  of 
guilty.  ahaU  i<gn  and  flie  with  the  court. 
I  upon  the  defendant,  a  notlee— 
"(A)  ttaat  the  Ooremment  ta  the  event  of 
win  aaek  the  amtence  of  death; 


~(B)  aatttng  forth  the  aggravathw  factors 
wtaleta  tha  Onvemmant  wfll  aeek  to  prove  as 
the  b^to  tat  the  death  penalty. 

"(S)  Ttaa  court  may  permit  the  attorney 
(or  the  Oovemmcnt  to  amend  thla  notice 
forgoodi 


"(hXl)  When  the  attorney  (or  the  Oov- 
;  taaa  (Oad  a  notice  aa  raqulrad  undar 
(D  and  ttae  de(endant  la  (ound 


"(U  MoCwIthatandliw  rule  SSCe)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rulea  of  Criminal  Procedure,  when  a 
defendant  la  found  guilty  of  or  pleada  guilty 
to  an  offenee  under  subeeetlon  (aXS),  no 
preacnca  report  ahall  be  prepared.  In  the 
aaiilaiMlug  bearing.  Inf ormatlon  may  be  pre- 
aentad  aa  to  any  matter  relevant  to  the  sen- 
tence and  ehall  Include  mattera  rdatlng  to 
any  of  the  aggravating  or  mitigating  (acton 
aet  forth  ta  aubaactlona  (1)  and  (m).  or  any 
other  mitigating  (actor.  Where  ln(acmatian 
la  preaosted  relating  to  any  at  the  aggravat- 
ing factors  aet  forth  ta  subsection  (m).  tofor- 
matlon  may  be  preaented  relating  to  any 
other  aggravating  factor.  Information  pra- 
HBted  may  Include  the  trial  tranacript  and 
exhibtta  If  the  bearing  ia  bekl  before  a  Jury 
or  Judge  not  preaent  duitag  the  trtaL  Any 
other  Inf  ormatlon  relevant  to  such  mitlgatr 
tag  or  aggravating  f aetora  may  be  preaented 
by  either  the  Oovemment  or  the  defendant, 
ragarrflam  of  Its  adnUaalbillty  imder  the 
rulea  governing  artmlaainn  of  evidence  at 
criminal  trlala.  except  that  Information  may 
be  excluded  If  Ita  probative  value  Is  substan- 
tially outweighed  by  the  danger  of  unfair 
prejudice,  fionftislnn  o(  the  issues,  or  mis- 
leading the  Jury.  The  Oovemment  and  the 
de(andant  shall  be  permitted  to  rebut  any 
ln(acmatloo  received  at  the  bearing  and 
ahall  be  given  fair  opportunity  to  preaent 
argument  aa  to  the  adequacy  of  the  Infor- 
mation to  BstaMlsh  the  nirttnrff  of  any  of 
the  aggravating  or  mitigating  factors,  and  as 
to  sppropriattnem  ta  that  caae  of  Impoatag 
a  sentence  of  death.  The  Oovemment  ahall 
open  the  argument.  The  defendant  shall  be 
permitted  to  reply.  The  Oovemment  ahall 
then  be  permitted  to  reply  In  rebuttaL  The 
burden  of  *-*Tl*>'fT^*^g  the  fTlrttiyrt  of  any 
aggravating  factor  la  on  the  Oovemment, 
and  Is  not  HtlaOed  unlaae  eatabllahed 
beyond  a  rwasnneMn  doubt.  Ttae  burden  of 
wetaMlabtng  ttae  ovist enre  of  any  mlt.lgat.tng 
factor  la  on  the  defendant,  and  Is  not  latla- 
fled  tmleai  eatabUabed  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  Information 

aaiuaa  or  rarenMa 

"<J)  The  Jury,  or  If  there  la  no  Jury,  the 
eourt.  shall  nmalflffr  all  the  Information  re- 


cehred  during  the  heartag.  It  shall  return 
ipadal  **"^'>^  hieiillfjlin  any  mitigating 
faetoca.  and  any  aggravating  (actors  aet 
(orth  ta  snbaactlon  (m).  (ound  to  exlit.  U 
one  o(  tha  aggravatlDg  faetora  aet  (orth  ta 
■ubaactlon  (mXl)  and  another  of  the  aggra- 
vating faetora  aet  forth  ta  aubaectlon  (m)  la 
found  to  axlat.  a  «aotal  finding  idantifytag 
any  other  aggravating  (actor  may  be  re- 
turned. A  finding  of  any  aggravating  or 
mitigating  factor  by  a  Jury  ahall  be  made  by 
unantanoua  vote.  If  an  aggravating  factor  aet 
forth  ta  ■nbaactlon  OnXl)  la  not  found  to 
exlat  or  an  aggravating  (actor  aet  forth  ta 
■ubaectlon  (mXl)  It  (ound  to  exlat  but  no 
other  aggravating  (actor  aet  (orth  ta  subaao- 
tlon  (m)  la  (ound  to  axlat,  the  court  ahall 
tanpoaa  a  sentence,  other  than  death,  au- 
tbortaed  by  taw.  If  an  aggravattaw  (actor  aet 
forth  ta  subparagraph  (mXl)  and  one  or 
more  of  the  other  aggravating  (aetori  aet 
(orth  ta  subsection  (m)  are  (ound  to  exlat. 
the  Jury,  or  U  ttaara  la  no  Jury,  ttae  court, 
ataall  ttacn  oonalrter  whether  the  aggravating 
(aetora  (ound  to  exlat  sufficiently  outweigh 
any  mitigating  (actor  or  (actors  (ound  to 
exist,  or  ta  the  absence  o(  mitigating  fao- 
tora,  whether  the  aggravating  (aetori  are 
theniaelvea  audldent  to  JuatUy  a  aentenoe 
o(  death.  Daaed  upon  this  conalderatloo.  the 
Jury  by  unanimous  vote,  or  U  thoe  Is  no 
Jury,  the  court.  ahaU  return  a  finding  aa  to 
whether  a  aentence  at  death  is  Justified. 


"mposmoa  or  SBrrsiica 
"(k)  Upon  a  finding  that  a  aentenoe  of 
death  Is  Justified,  the  court  shall  sentence 
the  de(endant  to  death.  Otherwlae  the  court 
Shan  tanpoae  a  lentence,  other  than  rteath. 
authorlaed  by  taw. 

"MRiaanaa  racTcma 

"(1)  In  determining  whether  a  sentence  of 
death  la  to  be  ImiMeed  on  a  defendant,  the 
following  mitigating  f acton  shall  be  consid- 
ered but  are  not  ezcloslve: 

"(1)  The  defendant  was  less  thsn  18  yean 
of  age  at  the  time  of  the  crime. 

"(S)  The  defendant's  capacity  to  appreci- 
ate the  wrongfulneas  of  the  defendant's  con- 
duet  or  to  conform  the  defendant's  conduct 
to  the  requlreBMnts  of  taw  waa  significantly 
Impalrad.  but  not  ao  Impaired  as  to  oonatl- 
tute  a  def  enae  to  the  charge. 

"(S)  The  defendant  was  under  unusual 
and  substantial  dureaa.  although  not  such 
dureaa  aa  cuuaUtutea  a  defense  to  the 
charge. 

"(4)  The  defendant  la  punlahable  aa  a 
principal  (as  defined  ta  aeetlan  S(a)  of  UUe 
18  of  the  United  States  CJode)  ta  the  of- 
fense, which  waa  mmmltted  by  another,  but 
the  defendant's  parUdpatlon  waa  relatively 
minor,  although  not  so  minor  as  to  consti- 
tute a  def  enae  to  the  charge. 

"(5)  The  defendant  could  not  reaaonably 
have  foreaecn  that  the  defendant's  conduct 
ta  the  course  of  the  commission  of  the  of- 
tamt  reaultiiig  ta  death  for  which  the  de- 
fendant waa  eonvleted.  would  csuae.  or 
would  create  a  grave  risk  of  causing,  death 
toany  peraon. 

"AoaBAVATiao  pacioaa 

"(m)  If  the  defendant  ia  found  guilty  of  or 
pleads  guilty  to  an  offenee  under  subeeetlon 
(aXS),  the  following  aggravating  facton 
shall  be  mnrtrtered  but  are  not  exduatve: 

"(1)  The  defendantr- 

"(A)  tatenttanally  killed  the  victim: 

"(B)  tatentknally  Inflicted  serious  bo(HIy 
injury  which  resulted  In  the  death  of  the 
victim:  or 

"(C)  tatentlonally  engaged  ta  conduct  In- 
tending that  the  victim  be  killed  or  that 


lethal  (area  ba  anployad  agalnrt  tha  vIcUm. 
which  raaultad  ta  tha  death  of  tha  vfcttan. 

*^S)  Ttaa  defendant  haa  baan  coovlotad  of 
MVff^tiar  vMaral  off  ana.  or  a  State  offenee 
raaultii«  ta  tha  death  o(  a  peraon.  (or  wtaleta 
-  — itance  at  ll(e  taapitaanmant  or  a  aan- 

...J  of  death  waa  authorlaad  by  atatota. 

"(S)  Ttaa  dafandant  haa  pravtoualy  been 
convlctad  of  two  or  more  State  or  Padenl 
offenee  punlahable  by  a  term  of  tanprlaon- 
ment  of  Baore  than  one  year,  committed  en 
dUtaraiit  nirailnns  tavolving  the  tafllrtion 
of.  or  attempted  *^*»'*i'^  of  aerious  bodQy 
Injury  upon  another  person. 

"(4)  Ttae  defendant  haa  pravloualy  been 
ooBvletad  of  two  or  more  State  or  Federal 
iiffwiwa  r""«-*«»^  by  a  term  of  tanprtaon- 
ment  of  more  ttaan  one  year,  committed  on 
different  onraslnna  tavolving  ttae  dlatribu- 
tlon  of  a  ooatroDed  aubatanoe. 

"(5)  In  the  commlaBlon  o(  the  o((ense  or  ta 
^it..«;rfiiy  apprtiieuflon  (or  a  violation  of 
■ubaectlon  (aXl),  the  defendant  knowingly 
created  a  grave  risk  of  death  to  one  or  more 
I  ta  addition  to  the  victim  of  the  o(- 


"(6)  The  vtalatlon  at  thla  chapter  ta  rela- 
tion to  which  the  conduct  deaeribed  ta  sub- 
■eettan  (aXS)  occurred  waa  a  vtolattao  of 


"(7)  The  defendant  committed  the  offense 
ta  an  rrr****"r  helnoua.  cruel,  or  depraved 


"(8)  Ttae  defendant  procured  the  commia- 
akm  of  the  attvm»  by  payment,  or  promise 
of  payment.  o(  anything  o(  pecuniary  value. 

"(9)  The  ditfendant  committed  the  attnamt 
aa  conaldermtlon  (or  the  receipt,  or  ta  the 
TtTimtiit«~'  o(  the  receipt,  o(  anytlUng  of 
pecuniary  value. 

"(10)  The  defendant  committed  the  of- 
fenee agabwt  a  Judge,  a  taw-enforcement  of- 
floer,  or  an  emjdoyee  of  a  penal  or  correc- 
tional tastltutlon,  while  that  victim  was  per- 
forming official  dutlea  at  beoauae  of  that 
victim's  status  aa  a  public  servant  of  the 
United  Statea,  or  a  State  or  political  subdlvl- 
■lon  of  the  United  Statea.  For  purpoaea  of 
thla  paragraph  the  term  'taw-enforcement 
officer*  means  a  puUlc  aervant  authorlaed 
by  taw  to  conduct  or  engage  ta  the  preven- 
tion, taveadgalton.  or  proaeeutlon  of  an  of' 


"laaiauciiMi  to  jokt  oa  biobt  or  tbb  db- 
TO  JuancB  wRBOxrr  raacaiimu- 


"(n)  In  any  hearing  held  before  a  Jury 
under  thla  aectlon.  the  court  shaU  Inatruct 
the  Jury  that  ta  Ita  conalderatlon  of  whether 
the  aentenoe  of  death  ia  Justlfled  It  ahaU  not 
f«»Mi«ww  the  race,  color,  national  origin, 
creed,  or  sex  of  the  defendant.  The  Jury 
ahall  return  to  the  court  a  certificate  algned 
by  eadi  Juror  that  conalderatlon  of  race, 
color.  nalWt*  orltfn.  creed,  or  sex  of  the 
^^mn^miA  wBa  not  tavolvcd  ta  reaching  his 
w  her  taidlvldual  dedalon. 

I  ni  CAnrsL  cssBa  nr  whicb 


section  may  be  conoUdated  with  an  appeal 
of  the  Judgment  of  oonvletion.  Sudi  review 
■haJl  have  priority  over  aU  other  caaea. 

"(S)  On  review  of  the  aentence,  the  court 
of  apiMali  shall  oonalder  the  record,  the  evi- 
dence ni*w****^  daring  the  trial,  the  Infor- 
mation aubmtttad  during  the  aentendng 
hearing,  the  prooedurea  emptayad  ta  the 
sentencing  heartag,  and  the  special  flndlnga 
returned  undo- thla  aectlon. 

"(S)  Ttae  court  shall  affirm  the  aentence  if 
It  deteratlnea  that— 

"(A)  the  sentence  of  death  waa  not  Im- 
poeiBd  under  the  ««fiiMiiw  of  paaaUin,  preju- 
dice, or  any  other  arbitrary  factor,  and 

"(B)  the  InfOTmatlon  supporta  the  medal 
fiw^Hng  of  the  exlatence  of  every  aggravate 
Ing  factor  upon  which  the  aentence  waa 
baaed,  together  with  the  failure  to  find  su(- 
fident  mitigating  facton  as  set  (orth  or  al- 
lowed ta  this  section. 

In  aU  other  caaea  the  court  shall  remand 
the  caae  for  reconsideration  under  thla  aec- 
tlon. The  court  of  appeals  ahall  atate  ta 
writing  the  reaaons  for  tts  dlspoattion  of  the 
review  of  the  aentence.". 
By  Mr.  HUMTER: 
-Page  »6.  before  line  1,  taaert  the  foOowtag 
newaectlon: 

BBC  let.  (nNCBBNINO  BBBACH  OT  KXPOBT  OOK- 


HC  UT.  L 

Tltte  I  Of  the  State  Departmeot  Basle  Ad- 
thorttlea  Aet  of  1966  (SS  UJB.C.  9669  at  aaq.) 
ia  amended  by  pr*«^g— **'^  eeetion  43  (aa 
ao  ihaignatiirl  by  aeotion  190)  aa  aoftlnn  49 
and  liwf«t«"g  aftar  aectlon  41  the  following: 


DBSIH  FBUUTT  Xa  BOT  aOOmR  OB  XHFOaXD 

"(o)  If  a  pemn  la  convicted  (or  an  o(f 
under  aubaectlon  (aXS)  and  the  court  doee 
not  tanpoae  the  penalty  o(  death,  the  court 
nmy  tanpoae  a  amtwio^  at  lUe  tanpriaonment 
without  the  poasltaillty  o(  panda.". 


"SFPBaL  Dl  CSnTAL 

"(pXl)  In  any  caae  ta  whldi  the  aentence 
o(  death  to  «™p«— ^  under  thla  aectlon.  the 
ppnt^'~*  of  death  ahaU  be  aubject  to  review 
by  the  court  of  appeala  upon  appeal  by  ttae 
de(entent.  Notloe  of  appeal  mnat  be  filed 
wtttata  the  time  preeerfbed  (or  appeal  o( 
Judgment  ta  eectlon  S107  at  title  36  o(  the 
united  Statea  Code.  An  appeal  under  thto 


(a)  RvoBT.— Not  later  than  90  daya  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thla  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  State  shaU  submit  to  the  ap- 
propriate commltteee  of  the  Congreas  a 
report  oonceming: 

(1)  The  atatua  of  the  Japaneee  govern- 
ment tavesUgatlon  of  the  transfer  of  milling 
machlnea  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  Toahfba 
M»«.titti»  Company,  Inchidlng  any  proaeeu- 
tlon, fine,  or  other  government  action. 

(3)  The  status  of  the  Norwegian  govern- 
ment taveetlgatlon  of  the  tranaf  er  of  numer- 
ical oontroUen  by  Kongabog  Vappenfabrlk 
(KV)  to  the  Soviet  Union,  faicluding  any 
proaeeutlon.  fine,  or  other  government 
scrtion. 

(3)  Actions  undertaken  by  the  Japanese 
and  Norwegian  govemmenta  to  enaure  that 
mifh  tranaf  en  at  other  breachea  of  aeeurity 
related  to  export  controla  do  not  recur. 

(4)  Aetlona  and  plans  of  the  United  Statea 
government  to  revond  to  such  breaches  of 
export  controls. 

(b)  Dncuaaxoan.- The  Secretary  of  State 
«H>ii  enter  tato  diacusslnns  with  Japan  and 
Norway  regarding  compeniatlon  tat  damage 
to  United  States  national  aeeurity  reaulting 
from  aueh  breaches  of  export  controls.  The 
Secretary  shall  submit  a  preUmlnary  report 
to  the  appropriate  commltteee  of  the  Con- 
gi«ai  f«Miofm<"g  the  status  of  audi  diaeua- 
slons  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  t.hto  Act  and  dutll  submit  a  final  report 
380  daya  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla 
Act.  The  Secretary  may  submit  sudi  other 
subsequent  rqxnts  aa  may  be  appropriate. 
—Page  70.  after  Une  16.  add  the  (dllowtaig: 
TrrUC  Vn— JAPANESE  SECURITT 

■Bc  WL  jarairngB  DBriBBg  argwDiHa 

WIthta  160  daya  after  the  date  at  enact' 
ment  at  thla  Act.  the  Secretary  (o  State 
thyii  aeek  to  enter  tato  negotiatlona  with 
the  Oovemment  o(  Japan  (or  the  purpoae 
o(  Increaataig  the  amount  jpent  ta  any  year 
by  the  Oovermnent  at  Japun  tat  ^ettaaat  to 
at  leaat  3  percent  o(  the  groas  national  prod- 
uct ta  Japan  (or  that  year. 

By  Hr.  KASICa 
-Page  37.  after  line  19.  add  the  (oDowtaig 


ooixacnoM. 

"(a)  CoRBACT  AunoBiTT.-d)  Sotalaet  to 
the  avaOabHtty  at  appropriatlana,  tha  Saere- 
tary  o(  State  ahaU  enter  Into  contraeta  (Or 
ccJlectton  services  to  recover  Indwbtertniisi 
owed  by  a  peraon.  other  than  a  foreign 
country,  to  the  Unltad  Statea  irtiUi  ariaea 
out  of  acttvttlea  o(  the  Department  of  State 
and  Is  drltnTH***^  't  """*  **»*"  *  mwitha. 

"(3)  Eadi  contract  entered  tato  under  thla 
section  ShaU  provide  that  the  peraon  with 
whom  the  Secretary  enten  Into  aueh  oon- 
traet  shaU  aubmlt  to  the  Secretary  at  leaat 
onoe  each  6  montha  a  statua  report  on  the 
auoceai  of  the  peraon  ta  collecting  debta. 
Section  9718  of  title  91.  United  Statea  Code. 
■Hall  apply  to  any  such  contract  to  the 
extent  that  such  section  Is  not  Inconslatent 
with  this  subsection.  .  _   - 

"(b)  DncLoanBB  or  Dbuboubr  Dbt  id 
CBBtrt  RBoamM  AaBcna.— Ttae  Secretary 
of  State  ahaU  diaeloae  to  thoae  credit  report- 
taig  agendee  to  arihleh  the  Secretary  reporta 
loan  activity  Information  oonceming  any 
debt  of  more  than  $100  owed  by  a  peraon. 
other  than  a  foreign  country,  to  the  Utatted 
Statea  irtildi  ariaea  out  of  aettvttlea  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  is  dellnqnent  by 
more  than  91  days.". 

—Page  6S.  after  Une  33.  add  the  foUowtaig 
new  aeetlan: 


SBC  ni.  DBBT  OOLLBCIMNI. 

Title  vm  of  the  United  Statea  Informa- 
tion and  ih«i"-M«Mi  Exchange  Aet  of  1646 
(33  UJB.C.    1473  et  leq.)  ia  aminided  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  ollowtng: 
-ac  UL  DOT  OOlXBCnON. 

"(a)  OonTBACt  AoTBOBRT.— (1)  Subject  to 
the  avaflahOlty  of  appropriatlana.  the  DIreo- 
tor  of  the  United  Statee  Information 
Agency  shaD  enter  tato  contraeta  for  coDec^ 
tkm  servioea  to  recover  Indrtttedneai  owed 
by  a  pemn.  other  than  a  foreign  country, 
to  the  United  Statea  which  ariaea  out  of  ao- 
ttvltlea  of  the  United  Statee  Information 
Agency  and  la  delinquent  by  more  than  9 
montha. 

"(3)  BMh  contract  entered  tato  under  thla 
aectlon  shaD  provide  that  the  peiaon  with 
whom  the  Dtarector  enten  Into  audi  con- 
tract ahall  aubmlt  to  the  DIreetor  at  leart 
once  eadi  6  months  a  status  report  on  the 
socceai  of  the  peraon  ta  odOecting  debts. 
Section  9716  of  title  91,  United  Statea  Coda, 
■Han  apidy  to  any  such  contraet  to  tha 
extent  that  sudi  section  is  not  takconslstent 
wttl<  this  nilMn  llnii  

"^b)  DncujsuBZ  or  Dbjbwbbt  Daai  to 
CBBBR  RvoBTOW  AoBKaaa.— The  Director 
of  the  Utalted  Statea  Information  Agency 
shall  dtadoae  to  thoee  credit  reporting  agen- 
dea  to  whldi  the  Director  reporta  loan  ae- 
ttvtty  Information  conoemlng  any  drtit  of 
more  than  $100  owed  by  a  peraon.  other 
tHmwt  a  f oralgn  country,  to  the  United  Statea 
which  artaea  out  of  aetivttiea  of  the  XTnlted 
Statea  Information  Agency  and  la  ddln- 
quent  by  more  than  91  daya.". 

By  Mr.  LANTOa 
—Page  37.  Inert  the  fidlowtar  after  Une  19: 


Ttae  Act  entitled  "An  Aet  to  extend  diplo- 
matic prlvOegea  and  Immimltiea  to  the  Mia- 
slon  to  the  United  Statea  of  America  of  the 
OommlsBlon  of  the  European  Communltlea 
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UMnoT*.  appravad  Oeto- 

US)  to  —il«d  bjr 

toOowlac:  "tTadnr 

lUfPrMtdMit 

UM  PrHMKit  to  MlUMClHd 

of  Um  Oommto- 

OamBuattlM  whiefa 

Id  tlM  united  aiMlM.  and  to 


-<l) 


tlM 

ikiOM 


tnummttlM  de- 
or 
for  tlM  fanettantoc  of 


to  tlM  Vtanna  ConTen- 
tkmoB 

By  Mr.  UiVim  of  CUtfomla: 
) «.  Una  U.  atrlka  "ll^S ^74.000"  and 
;  in  Hon  tharaof  "$1  jn.4T4.000". 
1 4.  Una  IS.  atilka  '*$1.4S1.01S.OOO"  and 
;  In  Uaa  tharaof  -|1.4aS41S.000". 

t.  Una  S.  atrtka  "ISS.SSl.OOO"  and 
;  In  Uau  tharaof  "SST.1S1.000". 

t.  Una  0.  atrika  "SSS.SM.000"  and 
;  Id  Uaa  tharaof  ■'$SS.4S0.000". 
Bjrifr.llKAL: 
naa  TS,  aftar  Una  IS.  add  tha  foUowtnc: 
imX  Vn— CONFLICT  IN  CENTRAL 
AMBUCA 


.laLrSACBIN 


(&) 
(I) 


tha 


— Tba  Ooosraaa  flndi  that— 

of  atate  of  Ooate  Rlea.  D 

and  Honduraa  met  in 

aan  Jooa.  Ooate  Rica,  on  VWvuary  IS,  1087. 

for  tha  puipoaa  of  fonnulatlnc  a  regional 

for  telutluc  about  an  end  to  the 

I  oonfUet  In  Cmtral  America: 

(S)  thaaa  haada  of  atate  have  reafflrmed- 

(A)  their  faith  In  Undine  a  poUtlcal  aohi- 
tlon  to  the  proUema  In  the  region  and  have 
reoognlMd  a  atable  and  durable  peace 
through  diplomatic  negotlatloaa  and  politi- 
cal ^tiatffgr  »"<* 

(B)  their  beUef  that  auch  a  durable  peace 
la  only  poaaOde  within  the  context  of  demo- 
cratic ragtanea  which  are  committed  to 
eradicating  ertreane  poverty,  to  rrtiMlthlng 
an  etfocttve  mea  na  for  equal  opportunity  for 
all  elemente  of  aodety,  and  to  ftahllahlng  a 
phiraUatlp  aodety  where  dialog  among  the 
vartoua  elemente  of  aodety  la  permitted  to 
occur  and  tree  and  periodic  electiona  are 
held: 

(3)  thaae  heada  of  atate  -p^^w^'iy  en- 
doraed  the  "Procedure  f«Hr  BaTaMlatiing  a 
Firm  and  Durable  Peace  in  Central  Amer- 
ica" propoaed  In  San  Joae  by  Oacar  Arlaa 
aanchaa.  the  Prealdent  of  Coate  Rica,  aa  a 
uaeful  and  oonatructtve  propoaal  for  dlaeua- 
alcn  with  an  end  toward  eatabUahlng  a  de- 
flnlthre  timetable  for  ending  the  cyde  of  yi- 
olenoe  in  Central  America:  and 

<4)  the  heada  of  atate  of  Coate  Rica.  El 
Sahrador,  Guatemala,  and  HocMluraa  Intend 
to  tranamlt  thla  propoaal  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Nicaragua  and  have  extended  a 
f  otmal  taiTltatlon  to  the  Prealdent  of  Nicara- 
gua to  participate  in  diacuaalooa  with  the 
goal  of  executing  a  plan  for  a  deflnlttve  and 
verifiable  program  for  eatabUahlng  peace  In 
Omtral  America. 

(b)  PiacB  Imrunvx.— The  Congreaa  ap- 
the  recent  bold  initiative  by  the 
of  atate  of  Coate  Rica.  El  Sahrador, 
traa.  and  oongratu- 
lataa  them  on  tha  algniflcant  oontrfbutlon 
made  by  thla  tnltlattve  toward  ending  anned 
oonfUet.  and  rdnfordng  democracy,  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

<c)  Ouwuai  roa  Bummit  Ifaamra  Ba- 
Twm  CmatMi.  AiiiirA»  Hbaim  or  Statb.— 
The  rwigiaaa  atmngly  aopporte  thla  initia- 
tive and  looks  forward  to  the  auaamlt  meet- 


ing aa  tha  next 
of  the  Oantral 
forge  a  firm  and 


In  thla  hlotorle  off  ort 
of  atate  to 
in  Central 


-Page  70,  after  Une  IS.  add  the  foUowinr 

TITLE  Vn-TREATT  OF  MPTDAL  COOP- 
ERATION AND  BECURTTT  BVl'WEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  JAPAN 


SK.  m.  vtmwo  wtkim 

BTDIO  OCT 

ooonaufioM  and 

TWnN    nB    UNTRD    STA' 
JAPAN. 


IN  CAB. 

iTT  or  mnoAL 


AND 


(a)  FDrnwoa.— The  Congreaa  finda  that— 

(1)  Japan  haa  proapered  greatly  under  the 
aecurlty  umbrella  provided  by  the  United 
Statea,  rlatng  from  devaatatlon  to  an  eco- 
nomic aupeipowei  with  the  third  largeat 
groaa  national  product  in  the  world: 

(3)  the  aecurlty  of  Aala  and  the  tree  world 
la  critical  to  the  continued  proaperlty  of 
Japan: 

(S)  Japan  oontrfbutea  proportionately  leaa 
to  defenae  than  any  other  mator  induatrlal- 


(4)  Japan  ia  limited  to  how  much  it  can  in- 
creaaa  ite  own  defenae  program  by  political. 
mr»A  paychologlcal  oonatratnta: 

(5)  Japan  enjoya  a  S5S,S0O.0OO,0O0  balance 
of  trade  aurplua  with  the  United  Statea: 

<S)  the  United  Statea  taxpayer  cannot  be 
expected  to  indefinitely  ahoulder  a  dlapro- 
portlooate  ahare  of  the  Inirden  of  defending 
Japan  and  the  free  World: 

(7)  the  current  inequitable  financial  com- 
mitment by  Japan  to  ite  defenae  and  that  of 
the  free  world  threatena  to  undermine  lU 
relatknM  with  the  UnUed  Statea: 

(S)  continued  good  relaUona  between  the 
United  Statea  and  Japan  are  mutually  bene- 
ficial and  critical  to  the  aecurlty  and  eco- 
nomic weU-being  of  the  free  world: 

(9)  it  would  be  imwlae  for  Japan  to  dra- 
matically increaae  the  level  of  ite  own  de- 
fenae foroea  to  meet  modem  aecurlty  needa 
and  oommltmenta;  and 

(10)  the  people  of  Japan  would  undoubt- 
edly welcome  the  opportunity  to  pay  a  fair 
ahare  for  the  defenae  of  their  country. 

(b)  AmniAL  SacuBTTT  Pia  Pais  to  UmrxD 
SiAna.— The  Preaident  of  the  United  Statea 
ahould  aeek  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with 
the  Oovemment  of  Japan,  whereby  that 
nation  would  pay  an  annual  aecurlty  fee  to 
the  United  Statea  Government  equal  to  3 
percent  of  Japan'a  annual  groaa  national 
product,  to  more  equitably  compenaate  the 
United  SUtes  for  expendltxirea  related  to 
canylng  out  the  provialona  of  the  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security  between 
the  United  Stetea  and  Japan,  and  for  the  ae- 
curlty of  the  free  world. 

By  Mr.  ROSE: 
—Page  70,  after  Une  IS,  Inaert  the  foUowing: 

TITLE  Vn-HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLA- 
TION8  IN  TIBET  BY  THE  PEOPLE'S 
REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

8W.  Ttl.  PlNDINGa. 

The  Congreaa  finda  that— 

(1)  the  People's  Republic  of  China  Invad- 
ed and  occupied  Tibet  In  IMS.  impoaed  mili- 
tary rule,  and  continuea  to  exerdae  domin- 
ion over  the  Tibetan  people  through  the 
preaence  of  large  occupation  force; 

(3)  over  one  million  Tibetans  have  per- 
iahed  aa  a  direct  reault  of  the  poUtical  inata- 
billty,  imprlaonment.  and  wldeacale  famine 
engendered  by  the  occupation  of  Tibet  by 
the  People's  Republic  of  China: 

(3)  S,3S0  monaaterlea,  the  repodtorlea  of 
1.300  years  of  Tibet's  andent  dvilixatlon. 
have  been  destroyed  and  their  irreplacable 
national  legacy  of  art  and  literature  dtber 


loot  or  removed  from  Tibet  by  the  People's 
Republic  of  China: 

(4)  Tibet's  vast  mineral,  foreat.  and  animal 
reaervaa  are  being  systematically  exploited 
by  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  with  no 
benefit  accruing  to  the  llbetan  people: 

(6)  Tibet's  eonnomy  and  education,  health, 
and  human  aervicea  remain  far  below  thoae 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  as  a 
whole: 

(5)  the  People's  Republic  of  China  has  un- 
dertaken a  maaalve  population  tranafer,  en- 
tailing the  Immigration  of  millions  of  Chl- 
neee  onto  the  llbetan  plateau  in  an  effort 
to  abaorb  and  render  inaignlflcant  the  Tibet- 
an people  in  their  own  homeland: 

(7)  the  arreat  and  execution  of  Tibetan  po- 
Utical and  religious  priaoners  continuea, 
with  thouaanda  of  Tibetans  currently  in- 
terred in  labor  campa: 

(S)  Tibet,  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  prlnd- 
plea  of  nonviolence  and  mutual  coexlatence 
for  a  millennia,  has  been  mlltariaed  which 
has  increased  the  inatablUty  of  the  entire 
Central  Asian  region: 

(»)  Hla  HoUneaa  the  DaUa  Lama,  spiritual 
and  temporal  leader  of  the  llbetan  people, 
in  conjunction  with  the  100,000  refugeea 
forced  into  exile  with  him,  has  worked  tire- 
lessly for  almoat  thirty  yean  to  aecure 
peace  and  religloua  freedom  In  Tibet: 

(10)  since  1959.  India  has  generously  pro- 
vided refuge  and  resources  for  Tibetan 
exUes  so  that  they  may  maintain  their 
unique  culture  and  religion  In  the  hope  of 
returning  to  their  homeland: 

(11)  the  People's  Republic  of  China  con- 
tinues to  Ignore  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly resolutions  1353,  1733.  and  3079  caU- 
Ing  for  a  oeaaatlon  of  human  rlghU  viola- 
tions in  nbet  and  for  Implementation  of  the 
right  of  the  llbetan  people  to  self-determi- 
nation: 

(13)  91  Members  of  the  Congreaa  signed  a 
letter  to  Preaident  U  XIannlan  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  on  July  34.  198S.  ex- 
prraalng  aupport  for  direct  talks  between 
Beijing  and  repreaentatlvea  of  His  Holiness 
the  Dalai  Lama  and  the  Tibetan  Oovem- 
ment-in-exUe,  and  urging  the  Government 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  "to  grant 
the  very  reasonable  and  Justified  aspirations 
of  His  Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama  and  his 
people  every  consideration";  and 

(13)  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  any 
such  consideration  being  granted  by  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

BBC  Ttt.  aTATBmNr  or  poucnta. 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 
( 1 )  the  United  States  should  review  ite  for- 
eign poUcy  toward  end  its  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  in  light  of  the 
continued  violation  of  human  righte  in 
Tibet  by  the  People's  Republic  of  China: 

(3)  the  President  should  meet  with  His 
Holiness  the  E)alai  Lama  to  expreaa  United 
Stetea  support  for  his  efforts  for  world 
peace  and  particularly  his  efforts  to  find  a 
peaceful  aolution  to  the  Tibetan  problem: 

(3)  the  United  Statea  should  urge  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  to  actively  redfwocate  the  Dalai 
Lama's  efforte  to  establish  a  constructive 
dialogue  over  the  future  status  of  Tibet: 

(4)  the  United  States,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  State— 

(A)  ahould  addreaa  and  call  attention  to 
the  righto  of  the  Tibetan  people,  as  well  as 
other  non-Chlneae  within  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  such  as  the  Uighurs  of  East- 
em  Turkestan  (SInklang).  the  MongoUana 


of  Tiwr  Mongolia,  and  the  Manchua  of 
Mandiurla.  **<^ 

(B>  ahould  aupport  efforte  to  maintain 
Tlbet'a  identify  and  pieaerve  Tibetan  cul- 
ture and  rell^on.  both  inaide  Tibet  and 
awMmg  thnar  In  exile: 

(5)  uBignaalnnal  delegations  should  visit 
Tibet  (Induding  the  areas  of  Kham  and 
Amdo)  and  the  Tibetans  in  exile  in  order  to 
wttneaa  the  piugieaa  being  made  and  the 
problema  faced;  and 

(S)  the  Prealdent  ahould  Inatrud  the 
United  Statea  Ambaaaadors  to  the  People'e 
Republic  of  China  and  India  to  work  doaely 
with  the  Tibetan  people  to  And  areas  in 
which  the  United  States  Government  and 
people  can  be  hdpfuL 
an.  Tta  hdiian  mean  upoar  KBCAaoiNG 


Not  later  than  SO  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shaU  submit  a  report  to  the  Congreaa 
on  the  human  rls^to  aituatlon  in  Tibet  and 
the  tranafer  of  wnnwn*  of  Chlneae  to  Tibet 

8K.  Tt«.  ASSnTANCg  POgmRAN  UPVCm. 

Of  the  amounte  authoriaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  Department  of  State  for  "Mi- 
gration and  Refugee  Aaaiatance"  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  yeara  1088  and  1089.  not  leas  than 
8880,000  shall  be  available  only  for  assist- 
ance for  Tibetan  refugees. 
■gC  TSi.  SCBOLAMHIPS  POK  glTJDT  IN  THI 
UNTRD  gTARS  BT  IIBgTAN  KXILB& 

Ftor  each  of  the  ftacal  yeara  1988  and  1989, 
the  Director  of  the  United  Statea  Informa- 
tion Agency  ahall  make  avaUable  to  Tibetan 
students  and  prof  essicmals  who  are  outside 
Tibet  not  leas  than  50  scholarships  for  study 
at  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  Stetes. 

By  Ms.  SNOWE: 
—Page  39,  after  line  4.  insert  the  foUowlnr 

BBC  1«T.  BBPBAL  OP  AUnOBriT  TO  AWABD  PBB- 
POBMANCB  PAY  TO  DEPABmKNT  OP 
STATB  PBBSONNBL. 

(a)  Skniok  Foanoii  Skbvicx.— Section  405 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (33  U.S.C. 
3985)  te  repealed. 

(b>  Ssmoa  Exacrrnvx  Sxavicx.— Section 
4507  of  Utle  5.  United  Stetes  Code  (relating 
to  awarding  ranks  in  the  Senior  Executive 
Service),  and  section  5384  of  that  title  (re- 
lating to  performance  awards  In  the  Senior 
Executive  Service),  shaU  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  career  appointees  in  the  Departs 
ment  of  State. 


(c)  OoNPOutuKi  AjcBMimBina  to  Vvmxum 

(1)  Seetloo  10S(aX3)  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1980  (33  UB.C.  3905(aK3))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  performance 
payor". 

(3)  Section  S03(b)  of  that  Act  (23  XS&C. 
3943(b))  is  amended  by  atriklng  out  ",  to 
remain  eligible  for  performance  pay  under 
chapter  4,"  in  the  aecond  aentence. 

(3)  Sectkm  S02(a)  of  that  Act  (33  UAC. 
400a(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  repealing  paragraph  (3),  and 

(B)  by  redeaignating  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (5)  as  paragraphs  (3)  through  (4). 
respectively. 

(4)  SecUon  SOS  of  that  Act  (23  V&.C. 
400S)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  by  repealing  paragraph  (3). 

(U)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (3).  and 

(Ul)  by  redeaignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (3):  and 

(B)  tai  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out 
"grant  performance  pay,". 

(5)  The  table  of  contente  in  section  3  of 
that  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item 
relating  to  section  405. 

(d)  ErracnvB  Datx.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1,  1987.  The  amend- 
mente  made  by  paragraph  (4XA)  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  shall  not  predude  the  Secretary  (as 
defined  In  section  102(10)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  (22  UjB.C.  3903(10)) 
frcnn  granting  performance  pay  under  aec- 
tion  SOS  of  that  Act  with  reject  to  aervlce 
performed  before  October  1. 1987. 

—Page  39,  after  line  4.  Insert  the  foUowinr 

SBC   147.   BBVIBW   OP   PKBPOkHANCB   PAY   PBO- 
GBAMS. 

(a)  S08PXH8I0II      OF      AWABDS      Dukhto 

Rxvnw.— During  the  period  beginning  on 
October  1,  1987,  and  ending  on  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  reports  to  the 
Congreaa  pursuant  to  subsection  (c>— 

(1)  performance  pay  may  not  be  awarded 
under  section  405  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  39S5)  to  any  member  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service;  and 

(2)  ranks  may  not  be  awarded  under  sec- 
tion 4507  of  titie  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
performance  awards  may  not  be  paid  under 
section  5384  of  that  titie  to  any  career  ap- 
pointee In  the  Department  of  State. 

(b)  Rzvixw  BT  INSFBCTOH  Obnbbal.— The 
Inapector  General  of  the  D^jartment  of 


State  ahaU  conduct  a  complete  and  thor- 
ough review  of — 

(1)  the  awarda  of  performance  pay  whldi 
have  been  made  to  members  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service  under  section  405  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980: 

(2)  the  ranka  wldch  have  been  awarded  to 
career  api>ointeea  in  the  Deportment  of 
State  under  aection  4507  of  titie  5,  United 
Statea  Code:  and 

(3)  the  performance  awarda  paid  to  career 
i4>pointeea  in  the  Department  of  State 
under  secticm  5384  of  that  titie. 

The  purpoae  of  this  review  shall  be  to  deter- 
mine the  criteria  actually  used  in  making 
those  awards  and  to  determine  wtuXbet 
each  award  was  warranted.  The  Inapector 
General  shaU  report  the  reaulto  of  thla 
review  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to  the 
Congreaa  no  later  than  October  1, 1988. 

(c)  "Rkkox  bt  Sboxzakt  op  SzAix.— The 
Secretary  of  State  ahall  aubmlt  to  the  Con- 
greaa, no  earUer  than  October  1,  1988,  a 
report  containing  the  commente  of  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  mwrt  of  the  In^Mctor  Genei^ 
al  pursuant  to  aubaection  (b)  and  deacrfbing 
the  actiona  taken  by  the  Secretary  aa  a 
reault  of  the  Inapector  General's  report 

By  Mr.  SUNDQUIST: 
—Page  65,  after  Une  25,  taiaert  the  foUowlng: 

SBC  IM.  HOUSING  ALLOWANCB8  OP  nflBBNATIOH- 
ALCnriLSBBVANTS. 

(a)  Unctbd  Sxatbb  Pouct.— It  ia  the  policy 
of  the  United  Statea  to  aeA  the  Implfmm- 
tation  by  the  United  Nationa  of  the  reoom- 
mendation  by  the  International  ClvQ  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  deduct  from  the  pay 
(commonly  referred  to  as  a  "rental  deduo- 
tion")  of  an  international  dvQ  aervant  the 
amount  of  any  housing  aUowanoe  or  pay- 
ment which  Is  provided  by  any  member 
state  to  that  international  dvll  aervant  In 
accordance  with  Article  100  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  regulatkms 
thereunder. 

(b)  RBDocnoR  TK  Unitbd  Statbb  CcnnBi- 
aonoii  POB  Rbntal  Dauuc'iiom  Not  Mabb.— 
The  United  Statea  shaU  reduce  the  amount 
of  ite  annual  aaaened  omtrlbution  to  the 
United  Nations  by  the  amount  of  that  con- 
tribution which,  as  detomined  by  the  Sec- 
jxtary  «f  State.  Is  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  rental  deduction  deacrlbed  in  subsection 
(a)  which  is  not  deducted  from  the  ipay  of 
any  international  dvU  aervant. 
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ting  the  federal  defldt-rlnga  h<dlow.  Con- 

^^  ^*m*  that  It  Imr^M 
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OORRSCnCUf  OP  BRROR  IN 


HON.  MERVTN  M.  DTMALLT 

oroftUFonnA 

t  or  ■■««■■  I  iTTTM 

itaM  19, 1U7 

m.  OVMALLY.  Mr.  fl^Mtar.  I 
•  MMrto 


tehkMy  MiooMilUI  and  TtfirrlKtrtt  for  ttw  bMWi  to  •Nrw  uoon  Na  ■■rtf¥inwnt  to  ttw 

muOmm  hwelMd.  106a»t  Communlcaiom  Qroup  at  Yoiwia  Mr 

For  3  wMka.  •)•  band  wM  kawai  «w  Ortanl.  Baaa  m  Japaa  Ha  halpad  InaM  ttw  only  two 

matdng  atopa  In  maMand  CNna.  Hong  Kong.  MAI04«ILES  aanaor  ayalama  In  ttw  PacMc 

and  two  oondudhp  tmtr  tour  In  Hawal.  A  tiaator.  Hto  aatoundtog  toohnloal  dbMaa  Md 

anal  panormanoa  Mi  ba  mada  In  ttw  Fourth  inwolvamant  wNh  itta  local  Japartaaa  oomnMh 

o(Ji^paradalnKalua.HL  nNy  lad  to  Na  lalartton  aa  NOP  of  fta  Yaar 

'Hho  upatandng  mambara  of  ttta  McMgan  torioei  tor botiNa unit widlhaPacMc Com- 

^^ Uona  Ckib  dwawa  apaoW  raoognNion  tor  munlcaltona  DMaioa  Tba  la^ayara  of  Amar- 

^^                       «Moh  oonacta    «Mir  aftorto  In  Ma  andaawor.  Eugana  Olailini  lea  can  ba  ttiankM  tor  hia  aarvfea  aa  matortai 

1  awor  aWch  ocBMWd  ki  tia  Awaa.  1987.    of  Adrtan,  li.  Iral  oonoaiwad  ttia  Idaa  of  a  daioiancy  laport  monitor,  wtwn  Na  labuMng 

laanifcig  >awacitp<  ol^>ia  joint  haartnga  on  »>a    aMawtda  Ng^  aettool  band  aportaorad  by  ttta  of  Impropar  Inatouctiona  raauNad  in  a  aavlnga 

bai»Coi*a  iw  ii^tgaiBn.  ^^^  tia  anor  In  ai-    Uona  Ctobi  For  ttia  paat  10  yaara  ha  haa  baan  of  125.000. 

y^**!??*  '"''"""*  ■^.  'J"?*  ^*"'*S    •"  '"••flw'  Pirt  o*  MnQlng  •*  aludanto  to-  Aa  a  craw  cNaf  tor  Iha  2d  Combat  Commu- 

"*?*'*?."**'*  ""•?"i'*""  "  'V'T*^    9**^  "nd  aaaiaMng  m  tha  organUlion  and  mcaHona  Qroup  at  Patrick  Air  Fdroa  Baaa  In 

to  bitog  Wa  to  you  ■yyon  *p  aatlha  racoid    promoNonai  aapacto  of  tha  prolact  Waltor  Horlda.  Na  graat  laadaraNp  atiMa  awnad  him 

""r*  ".^y*  *  r?  "»w)rrac«ad  Iran-    coia.  of  8t  Johna.  Ml.  la  a  rairad  Ng^  achooi  Iha  NCO  of  tha  Qu«tar.  AprlKJuna  1964, 

*°3r  'I'y  yy  ■«<»  l                               band  dkactor  and  mambar  of  ttta  8t  Johna  award  for  both  Na  unit  and  Patrick  AFB.  Aa  a 

Tha  Mtor  talaiM: Uona  Club.  For  tha  paat  6  yaara.  Mr.  Goto  haa  mambar  of  tha  2l3Sth  information  Oyatama 

HojaaoatoMw^iTB^            didlcalad  a  graa«  daal  of  Na  tkna  In  aarvtng  Squaidron  in  Balgium,  ha  halpad  adtvato  tha 

^uMiM«D% DC./mmt»,l$tT.      « band dbactor tor tMa oiganhrtoa Through  iral  gR)un(M««whad  cniaa  mMto  baaa  on 

■'"J^Pii*!*'                                  tha  aftorta  of  Ihaaa  two  dadtoalad  iniwlduala.  tha  Empawi  Continant 

"^""dc                                             many  young  muitolana  of  MtoNgan  hava  baan  Upon  Na  antval  in  Hawal  in  1866.  ha  da- 

Paul:  White  lotaw  ant  tha  JOna  S.    **>**  ^  P«riclpa<a  in  vartoua  opportunMaa  viaad  a  training  guida  for  lachnical  raporta 

mliw  traner^  of  ttia  Iran-COntn    "^i<ch  may  not  hava  o6>an><aa  baan  a^raiabla  wNch  lowarad  arror  ratoa  for  Na  unMa  from  70 

I  noMead  that  aoeuaatlaaa  aaatnat       Whia  a  faw  olhar  Stalaa  may  alao  plan  to  paroant  to  tha  iowaat  In  tha  anllra  Air  Foroa 

have  bMD  »t-    Mnd  diligati  banda  to  tha  mtamaional  con-  CommuNcallona  Command.  Hto  community  in- 

**Tii??l^5'£i5?                 _^    vartton.  tha  Michigan  Uona  Club  Band  la  tha  volvamania  Induda  rapiyrlng  tha  Aaaodaion 

Z^?.^^t«!riTL^^  »    °^  O'**  achadutod  to  parfomi  in  Commu-  of  Ralwdad  CtHzana  Noma  of  HawM.  pwUd- 

^^tha^uan^BttehMlMn    >*«  Chin»-an  acioompiahnianl  worOy  of  ao-  patton  in  tha  Carol  Kai  CNatty  Bad  Raoa.  «id 

Wa  datarnhMd  that  tha  amr    ^"^"^  "^  P"'**  **  >«««  MMduaia  altamp*  actMUaa  wHh  tha  Unilad  Sarvloaa  OgaNza- 

In  tha  pvoeaai  of  tniMerfbIng  the    ^  toflhar  opan  tha  doora  of  a  long^loaad  ion. 

Tte  «n«r  haa  alz«a4y  been  cor-    ragion  of  tha  worto  through  paaoaM  and  out-  Hto  honora  Induda  tha  Acadamic  Achiava- 

raetad  with  tha  aftlee  of  the  Otttotal  R«-    turai  maana.  mant  Award.  DrMmaalar  Awwd.  dMngulahad 

I  am  endorinc  a  copy  of       nnr.  Spaakar.  I  aak  you  and  our  rniaagiiaa  graduate  honora  at  tha  Yokota  NOO  Laadar- 

in  tha  U.S.  Houaa  of  Rapraaantaivaa  to  Join  ahip  School,  and  othara  too  numaroua  to  man- 
ma  today  in  w^aWng  thaaa  aludante  and  tha  ion.  Thua,  it  ia  with  ptoaaura  and  apadai 
MkNgan  Uona  Ctob  mambara  a  aucoaaatol  ttwika  that  I  Join  tha  paopte  of  tha  17th  Con- 
and  aate  Wp  tfia  month.  I  know  thaaa  talented  graaaional  Oiatrict  m  a)q>raaalnB  our  graat 
indMduato  wH  maka  thair  famMaa,  thair  com-  prida  In  tha  amazing  teadaraNp  tnttt  and  ax- 
munMaa,  and  tha  sua  of  Mtehigan  proudi  tramaly  honorabto  chwacter  of  M.  Sgl  WMwn 
-^^^^^^^^_—  J.  Jonaa. 


to  show  y«iu  where  the  eor- 


Maam  ML  X>TiiAU.T. 


THS  lOCHIOAN  UONS  CLUB 
BAND 


HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  M.  SOT.  WILLIAM 
J.  JONES 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFICAIfr,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

ni  rmt  Houas  or  aspaaaKHTAnvB 

Wednesday,  June  10. 1$87 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Spaakar.  today  I  riaa 
in  order  to  pay  tribute  to  M.  Sgt  WNtem  J. 


DANNY  ROSE:  CAUPORNIA'S 
TOP  SPEUjER 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  cAurounA 

nr  THB  ROU8K  OP  RKPaCSDfTATrvaa 

Wednesday,  June  10, 1987 
Mr.    MIU^R    of   Caifomte.    Mr.    Spaitor, 


t  ■ouiB  or  BsnuasHTATivsa 
Wednetday.  June  10. 1987 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Spaakar.  I  hava  tha 
prMtega  today  of  commaridkig  a  ina  group  of 
young  Iw^Hduate  «^  arii  aoon  ba  travaing 

owaraaaa,  rapraaaning  tha  great  State  of  __  

MtoNgan.   Tha  MfcMgan   Uona  Club  Band.  Jonaa,  a  vary  ipactel  former  rmktent  of  my  Danny  Roaa  la  «i  outttandtog  and  inapMng 

wMdtla  compoaad  of  ovar  180  Ngh  achooi  17th  Congraaatonai  Oatrtct  Sargaant  Jonaa  ia  atudant  from  Mwinaz.  CA.  An  Alhwnbra  High 

atodente  *om  aroiaid  tha  State  and  repraaent-  currendy  a  maimenenoa  management  eupeito-  School  atudant,  Danny'e  aKoepltonal  talent  lor 

ing  over  100  communNtoa.  ««  begin  a  Journey  tandant  for  tha  PacMc  Communtoaiona  DM-  apaNng  haa  mada  Nm  tha  top  high  achooi 

later  tNa  montti  whteh  ««  taka  Iham  to.  aton  Havlquartara  at  Hk*am  Air  Forca  Baaa  apaiar  m  tha  State  for  2  conaacuttva  yawa. 

among  ottwr  ptacaa.  Communis  China.  in  Hawai.  I  had  tha  auprama  honor  wid  prtvi-  Aa  a  young  man,  Danny  haa  davatopad  the 

After  4  teralsN  daya  of  pracioa  and  pubic  tega  of  maaing  tNa  aaamplary  and  InapMng  aalf -dtedpina  that  It  takaa  to  become  the  fora- 

rahaaraala,  Iha  band  w«  teava  St  Johna.  Ml.  man  In  my  ofica  on  May  6. 1987.  moat  apaiar  in  CaiforNa.  Hto  2  to  3  houra  of 

and  kawal  to  Talpai.  Taiwan,  to  participate  in  Sargaant  Jonae  waa  bom  In  Youngstown  on  atudying  par  day  provae  that  h«d  wortc  paya 

tha  hNaraional  Uona  Chib  oonvanlon.  For  tha  Jwwary  8,  1957.  Tha  fM  Indteatione  of  Na  off. 

paat  10  yaaia.  Iha  MkNgan  Uona  Ctob  haa  commNmant  to  axcaienca  came  at  Auain-  But.  Ifa  not  al  hard  wortc  for  Danny.  Ha 

braugN  togattiar  aoma  of  tha  Slate'a  beet  town  FNch  High  School,  where  he  earned  12  poeeeeeee  a  natural  latent  lor  apeMng.  The 

MiGtena  and  aaaiated  in  tondtog  muato  madato  In  ONo  High  School  oompatt-  aaae  with  wNch  he  can  ractta  the  wonte  is 

auch  aa  thto  wNch  have  proven  to  iona.  Aa  a  mambar  of  tha  U.S.  Air  Foroa,  ha  amazing.    With    a    faw    axcapiona,    Owmy 


•  Th«  "bailee"  lymbol  idcndfici  Katcmcna  or  iiweftioiM  which  are  oot  tpokea  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  oa  the  floor. 

K  ia  tWa  typafaca  indkacca  wordi  iiwcrtcd  or  ^ipcndcd,  rather  than  ipokcB.  by  a  Member  of  the  Hoom  oo  die  floor. 


doaani  naad  to  haar  tha  wonl  twioa  ika  moat 
oonteatwite  nor  doaa  ha  naad  to  hear  Ite  daft- 
Nion  a  to  wrtte  i  down,  ai  atendard  prooa- 

duro  for  tha  apaMng  con*aate.  Moat  of  Iha 
ttna.  Drniy  CW1  apai  the  word  tha  Aral  ttma  H 

laglvan. 


_ I  Danny  haa  a  handl- 

ci«)~that  moat  kkte  Na  aga  navar  ooma  into 
oontectwNh.  Dwmy  hM  baan  hamparad  wNh 
a  dteaaaa  ttial  cauaaa  tha  atrophying  of  Na 
tointe.  TWa  hwidteap  howavar.  haa  not  daunl- 
ad  Na  apM  or  datem*Mlton  m  tha  teaat  Ha 
a«l  plww  on  atlandtog  UC  Bartiatey.  wNch 
haa  oflarad  Nm  a  achoteraNp  tor  next  fai. 

Boft  teachara  and  atudante  command  and 
took  up  to  Danny  aa  aomaona  aMh  an  aotcap- 
tfonri  triani  «id  tha  aaN -dtedpina  it  tekaa  to 
parfact  that  tatanL  Hte  falhar.  a  mambar  of 
tha  merchant  mwina.  inalMad  in  Danny  a 
panchwit  for  hard  wortc  and  a  tova  tor  Mara- 
tura  wtd  worda.  Howavar.  Dann/a  father  dU 
not  iva  long  enough  to  aaa  Na  aon  win  tha 
uHwrMoinWp-  But  Dann/a  mother 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Aral  pteoa.  haa  mat  the  haallh  care  damanda 
of  «i  induatrtaizad  urttan  araa  wNh  a  wann. 

paiauiial  quaity 

Such  a  oomUnatton  of  caring  and  Ngh  qual- 
ity madkal  eve  la  a  rarity  In  toda/a  flst- 
paoad  and  aomaimea  imparaonal  health  care 
urofeealon.  Over  tha  yaara.  tha  phyateal  atnx^ 
turo  of  Sacrad  Heart  haa  changed,  trana- 
tonnad  from  the  Haway  manaton  and  an  oW 
roctory  to  a  comptete  health  caro  facMy  that 
la  auparior  m  tachnotogy.  aqulpmant.  and  ateff 


My  wwmaat  uoiigratulaMona  ar 
to  S«:fad  Ha«f  a  aUiiiilabaion  and  alaff  on 
tNa.  the  7Slh  anNvaraaiy  of  not  |uat  a  hoapi- 
tal,  but  a  wwm  and  caring  health  care  com- 
munity. 


JUST  SAY  "NO"  TO  TAXES 


plahmante  and  ara  aocbamaly  proud  of  Nm. 

OMwiy  Roaa  la  a  typtoal  Ngh  achooi  aantor 
who  ar^oya  tha  acUvNtea  that  moat  atudante 
do  auch  aa  gdng  to  tha  movtea  or  walcfiing 
CMdwtd  A'a  gwnaa.  But  at  tha  aama  ima.  ha 
•hould  be  vary  proud  of  an  outatandtog  talent 
that  haa  mada  Nm  aland  out  from  other  atu- 
danla.  Danny  ia  a  cradK  to  tha  community  of 
Martinez  and  to  tha  State  of  Caifomla.  and  I 
am  vary  proud  to  hava  Nm  aa  a  conalttuenL 

I  know  that  ai  Memben  of  tha  Houae  of 
Rapiaaeiitattvae  wW  jo*"  "*  m  wleNng  Danny 
Roaa  tha  beat  of  luck,  and  in  congratulaing 
Nm  on  Na  outatandtog  acNevemanta. 


SACRED  HEART  HOSPITAL  OF 
ALLENTOWN.  pa.  CELEBRATES 
75yH  ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  DONRTITER 

or  raaaaTLVAinA 
nr  TBS  Bouas  or  BBntaaBHTATivaa 

Wednesday.  June  10. 1987 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Spaakar.  tha  Sacrad  Heart 

Hoapltal  of  AHantown,  PA.  la  preparing  to  ktek 

oft  a  week's  activittaa  m  catebratton  of  the 

hoapital'a  75th  annivaraary  of  aanrioa  to  tha 

Savanty-flva  yaara  ago,  tha  oW  Sacred 
Hewt  Church  became  a  temporary  hoepltal 
etaffad  by  alx  Cathoic  nuna  from  HMIrop,  Gar- 
mwiy.  Thaaa  aix  dadtoated  aarvante  Journeyed 
to  America  in  laaponaa  to  an  urgent  ptea  from 
tha  navatand  Monalgnor  Maaaon  to  care  for 
tha  atok  «to  poor  of  Aianlowa 

to  1915.  11  atelar-nuraaa  and  33  paltont- 
bada  wata  moved  into  tha  ranovatad  Harvay 
nwwton,  pun^iaaad  by  Sacrad  Heart  Church 
from  tha  ealate  of  the  tato  Judge  Edward 
Hway.  Two  years  later,  with  the  okl  rectory 
reeen^  for  maternity  paltenta.  tha  hoapNal 
WM  incorporated  M  tha  Sacrad  Heart  Hoapl- 

laL 
Since  that  ima.  Sacrad  Heart  hM  oondnuad 

to  aan«  tha  naada  of  tha  avar-grawtog  popu- 
taion  of  tta  Aianlown  area.  Na  apactei  dtoian- 
atonof  cMlng.  tha  vary  atement  that  brought 
thoaa  ah  foundtog  siaterB  to  Aiantown  In  toe 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

oriaaeooBi 

IK  THI  H01T8I  or  RBPRISBrXATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  10, 1987 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woirfd  ike 

to  can  my  ooiaaguaa'  atlantfon  to  an  ofhed 

pteoe  I  wrote  wNch  appeared  in  teat  Sunda/a 

St  Loula  Poat-Diapatch.  In  that  artkde  ttttod 

"Juat  Say  'No'  to  Texas",  I  taHcad  about  the 

tremandoua  burden  Americans  woukJ  hava  to 

bav  if  wa  foiow  the  Democrats'  raaototton 

caMng  for  $18-20  bilKon  in  new  taxea.  Of 

couraa,  that  dapanda  on  wNch  resokitton  you 

took  at 

In  truth,  we  have  no  budget  rasototton.  It  is 
overdue  t>y  nearty  2  monthal  The  maiorily 
pwty  aato  they  woukJ  hava  the  aUNty  to 
govam  once  they  gained  control  of  both 
llouaai:  I  quaatton  that  vary  aerioualy.  r<tot 
only  hava  thay  axekided  the  Rapublteana  from 
the  procaaa.  tha  preea  and  tha  general  puWte 
from  aaaing  tha  confaranoa  davatop  a  raaoki- 

tton,  but  thay  aWI  cannot  agree  among  tham- 
aelvas  axacdy  how  much  tha  Federal  Govam- 
ment  ahouM  apand  in  ftecal  year  1988. 

Tail  tfxwt  a  motto  for  teadership;  there  ia 
no  toaderahip  by  those  who  wouW  allow  our 
budget  raaokjtton  to  be  2  months  late  and 
then  spring  a  poastote  $20  bilBon  In  new  taxes 
on  the  American  peopte. 
Juar  Sat  "No"  to  TAxaa— Cowoaaaa  Should 

Bb  Espbciallt  Waet  or  Excxaa  Tax  Pbo- 

POaALS 

(By  Juck.  Buechner) 

Congreaa  la  faced  with  a  monumental  taak 
as  It  conaldas  the  flacal  1988  budget  Not 
only  muBt  Concreas  try  to  comply  with  the 
Oramm-Rudman  deficit  target  of  $108  ba- 
Uon.  it  must  alao  face  the  issue  of  whether 
the  American  people  wUl  pay  more  taxes  to 
trim  the  federal  Inidget  deficit. 

WtUle  the  Houae  Imdget  reeolution 
(pawril  without  oi>e  RepubUcan  vote)  calls 
for  a  tax  hike  of  $57  billion  over  three 
yean,  the  Senate  reeolution  would  require  a 
whopping  $119  billion  in  new  taxea  over 
four  years.  On  what  can  Congreas  agree? 

The  iHue  of  additional  taxea  promlaea  to 
be  the  moat  Important  one  facing  Ocngreas 
this  year.  Not  only  will  the  tax  issue  effect 
the  po^etbook  of  the  average  taxpayer,  it 
will  most  likely  affect  the  American  econo- 
my and  the  proapeet  for  increaaed  Inveat- 
ment  and  productivity. 

The  notion  currently  lieing  circulated— 
that  tax  increaaea  will  be  used  aolely  for  cut- 
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ting  the  federal  defldt-rings  hoDow,  Oco- 
giess  has  already  demoMtrated  that  It  lacks 
the  dtedpUne  to  spend  only  aa  mn^  aa  It 
taksa  in.  Por  each  dPDar  the  federal  govern- 
ment reoeivea.  It  spends  $L58.  Give  It  an 
extra  $57  tinUon  and.  at  that  rate,  an  addi- 
tional $90  lillUan  will  be  spent.  Qtve  the  gov- 
ercmtent— as  the  flenstr  wante  to  do— $119 
bilUon.  and  itni  spend  $188  bfflton  over  four 
years. 

Tax  increaaea  have  not  tieen  enacted  sbioe 
1983.  wtien  Congress  voted  to  raiae  nearly 
$100  liilllan  in  revenue  l>y  closing  ktopliolea 
in  the  tax  code.  While  many  continue  to 
delate  irtietlier  the  Tax  Refcnn  Ac*  of  1988 
was  truly  revenue-neutral,  some  IwUeve  that 
taxes  were  actually  tncreeaed. 

Tlie  preddent's  answer  to  the  idea  of 
more  taxea  Is  well  known.  He  edioes  a  sbnl- 
lar  rettafai  to  the  first  lady'a  campaign 
against  drugs:  "Just  say  Not"  I  concur. 
Many  of  my  cPOeaguea  and  I  took  a  pledge 
against  raising  taxes  tiy  chsnging  the  tax 
tnacketa  fi»^^*^  by  tax  reform.  Otheia  are 
considering  various  measurea  by  which  to 
add  more  revenue  to  the  federal  coffers. 

One  type  of  tax  proposal  that  is  given  se- 
rtous  conalderatlon  is  to  increase  excise 
taxea.  WhUe  some  congreasional  advoertaa 
say  the  iMst  way  to  impoee  a  tax  is  to  spread 
it  evenly  acroas  a  wkle  section  of  the  popular 

tlon.  in  fact,  the  exdae  tax  would  be  one  of 
the  moat  regreeshre  taxes  imposed  upon  the 
Aiwrtom  people  especially  knr-tnoome  in- 
dividuals. If  implemented.  It  would  wipe  out 
m«ny  of  the  benefite  that  low-  and  moder- 
ate-lnoome  Americans  realised  under  Isat 
year's  tax  MIL  _.      . 

According  to  a  study  by  the  Congreestanal 
Budget  Office  in  January,  a  $19  umon  in- 
crease in  exdae  taxes  would  rt1mlnat,»  the 
entire  income  tax  reduction  provided  under 
tax  reform  to  families  with  incomes  under 
$30,000.  ICoreovo^,  it  is  expected  to  cost  the 
working  pow  more  than  doulde  the  savings 
they  recehred  from  tax  ntann.  According  to 
the  Jotot  Committee  on  Taxation,  famlllea 
earning  under  $10,000  a  year  reoehred  an  av- 
erage tax  reduction  of  1.1  percent  The  CBO 
mwrt  Indtoates  that  this  same  group  would 
pay  more  than  2.7  percent  of  their  total 
Income  under  the  excise  tax  acheme  de- 
aigned  to  help  meet  the  Imdget  target 

Exdae  taxea  do  not  affect  all  Americana  in 
the  tr"^  way.  Thoee  irtu>  make  $10,000  a 
year  are  hit  much  hardo'  than  thoee  wIm> 
earn  $100,000.  The  CBO  study  I  referred  to 
eulier  statea  that  an  American  family  earn- 
ing $30,000  or  leas  may  pay  aa  mudi^as  eight 
umtm  more  annually  as  a  percentage  of 
Income  in  exctee  taxea  than  a  family  earn- 
ing $50,000. 

Some  prime  canrtidatea  for  an  increaaeare 
gasoline.  oH.  cigarettes,  slooholte  beversges 
and  telephone  taxea.  Althou^  an  increaae 
in  exdae  taxea  tat  gaaoltne  and  telephonea 
would  be  applied  to  virtually  everyone 
across  the  country,  a  tax  on  dgarettea  and 
alcoholic  beveragea  reouirea  that  we  reduce 
the  defidt  on  the  bocks  of  certain  oonsum- 

Congress  must  act  to  reduce  the  deficit 
However,  the  beat  way  is  through  ftuther 
cute  in  government  spending.  The  Amwign 
people  are  not  undertaxed:  rather,  the  fed- 
eral government  overspends.  We  must  oon- 
trol  spending  end  cut  waste  first  and  f  ore- 
most  Some  have  crttidaed  the  adminlstrar 
tlon  for  "massive  cute"  to  spending  pro- 
grams. In  truth  some  iMidget  cute  are  not 
cute  at  all:  In  many  cases  they  are  simply  in- 
creases that  are  not  80  large  aa  thoee  envi- 
sioned t>y  the  current  < 
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tn  bMktaft  M  Um  lart 

not  Um  Ont  Ab  a 

of  tlM  Hoia»4i^rt«  aoBtamiM  on 

I  will  ocnttiwio  to  oppoM  mora 


ARNOU)  BDCmfAN  ON  THX 
OAPB  P>  Oim  ANTIDRUO 
8TRATVOT 


HON.  JIM  OOURTER 

nr  THB  Boun  or  aHnomiTATrw 
WMtMsdoK  /MM  iA  iM7 

llr.  OOURTER  Mr.  OpMlwr,  our  Qowam- 
imni  nut  RmQ  iMsn  wrasBRQ  wm  w  pnxh 
Inn  ol  toralon  MMb  ^ximoraNp  of  md/or 
lB«y  tovMRt  Vm  drag  kwla.  Th*  Mto—  of 
owMn  otfMT  Qowonvmnli  w  compoundbiQ 
our  own  pranoniB.  Bui  wtwt  It  niofo,  ttw  pol^ 
dM  of  oofWn  toraiBn  gowtmnwnii  w  doi^ 
orawy  kioraMlno  our  protilonw>  A  numbor  of 
OoiwnunM  QOMonwiMnli  wcfi  m  BulQirlB, 
Cuba,  and  NNwbim  an  In  tw  IMtr  calago- 
fy>  And  yo^  Inoradny,  R  Monw  tttat  ws  w 
•oluily  aMi  ig  Eailam  Cufop—n  ragImM 
on  inlwnatonil  (fcug  oonboL 

Sbwa  ttw  poloa  aQinoiaa  of  ttwaa  oourv 
Mas  ara  by  daNnNlon  "aubaata"  of  tha  QowM 
poloa  ayaiMn,  R  la  an  obwtoua  amor  to  hawa 
inucti  to  do  aMi  ttiani  In  ttia  law  anforoamant 
UMaaa  wa  know  ftal  ttw  Sovtala'  Eaat 
want  to  atop  al  dnjg  Iraf- 
ravMr  tfian  inaraiy  ihoaa  not  undar 
tttair  oonbol  or  obaarvaMon,  Whig  ttwlr  gov- 


do 

la 


wOul  drag  oonboi,  or  do  not  know  or  do. 


to  via  attanRon  of  nny  oo^ 
ttM  tolawing  ootunvi  by  AmoM  Baicfv 
laaow  ai  uia  noovar  maavjaon. 


mom  Um  Waahlnctan  Ttanaa.  Apr.  14. 
IMTl 


LOQKWte'a 


Ooa  Dana  STBAnoT 


(By  Arnold  Betetunan) 
I  wonder  If  Prank  Cariuod.  Praafclent  Rear 
lan*!  national  aeeurtty  adviaer.  or  Judge 
wnUam  Wabater.  CIA  dtreetor-dealcnate. 
know  tbat  the  UJB.  go»eiuiiient  otfleiaQjr  to- 
Tttaa  and  tialoa  ««-«™'"'«-*  tgtm  from  bat- 
em  ■mope  in  how  to  eateb  drug  —imiairt 
I  wonder  if  Mr.  Cariuod  or.  Mr.  Webeter. 
or.  for  tbat  BMtter.  Mr.  Reagan  hlnwelf. 
know  that  thla  aorenunent  ti  negotlatliw 
wtth  the  SoTlet  Union  to  bring  Soviet  offl- 
dali  to  thli  country  for  ^Mdal  tratoing  in 
bow  to  eountar  bitematianal  drug  trafflek- 
taigr 

I  wonder  if  tha  agendea  in  diarge  of  eom- 
bating  SoTlet  and  BMt  Bloc  e^>lonage  era 
aware  that  the  training  gl*en  poiloe  offldate 
froBB  Caaehodovakla  and  BMt  Ctermany 
under  the  aimdw  of  the  Drug  &if oroe- 
AAalnlatrattan  la  giving  them  what- 
knowledge  and  eKpertenoe  OKA  hae 
I  o««r  the  yeara  to  fighting  nareottea 


if   winnimlet.    poUee    agenta 
which  go  toto  determto- 
profOe.  they  would  be 
knowledae  to  be  ueed 
Weat.   eip Brian/  agalnet  the 
the   KremUn'a   permanent 


Obvlouaiy, 
know  the 
Ing  a  drag 
prtvy  to 
agataat  the 
United 
target. 

Having 


Webeter. 


out  thla  phenoHMnon.  I 
anybody— Mr.  Cartued.  Mr. 
Saeratary  Jamea  Baker. 
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the  HOuae  or  Benate  aeleet  committee  on  to- 
talUganoe— is  going  to  give  enough  of  a 
daom  to  atop  thli  lunatic  program  right 
now? 

Thla  OKA  program  la  not  aeerat.  R  was  re- 
cently deecrlbsd  to  a  Heritage  I^Nlndatlon 
bulletin.  For  aonte  yeaia  now.  OKA  has  been 
training  oommunlat  aplee  as  part  of  wbat 
OKA  has  deeerled  as  the  worldwide  effort  to 
oombat  the  flood  of  nartsotlcs  toto  the 
United  Statea. 

On  its  face,  it  all  appears  so  plaualble. 
After  all.  there  are  theee  big  totematlonal 
meetlnga  to  deal  with  drug  abuae.  At  thoae 
meettoff  everybody  is  present,  induding 
repreeentativee  from  communlet  countrlee 
who  seem  to  Im  totereated  to  fighting  drug 
abuae.  So  why  not  tovite  them  to  the  United 
Stataa  to  trato  them  to  the  lateat  teehnlquea 
of  survelllanee  and  Identification  of  possible 
drug  wnugglers? 

Thli  kind  of  high-level  credtillty  about 
oonununlsm  may  ezplato  to  part  the  Soviet 
spy  infiltration  epidemic  which  has  afflicted 
the  Navy.  VA  embassies  to  Moscow  and.  no 
doubt,  to  other  communist  capitals,  the 
CIA.  the  National  Security  Agency.  Some  of 
the  people  to  charge  of  national  security,  es- 
pecially totelllgenoe  and  oountertotelll- 
genoe,  aa  w^  as  our  diplomatic  and  military 
laadarshlp  simply  do  not  take  seriously 
enough  the  Soviet  eaplonage  threat  to  our 
national  security. 

In  the  case  of  the  OKA.  its  naivete  sur- 
paasea  even  tbat  of  Dean  Acbeaon  when  he 
announced  that  he  would  not  turn  his  back 
on  Alger  Hies.  Anyone  who  knows  anything 
about  Soviet  history  and  politics  knows  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  ite  sateUltaa  are  not 
totereated  to  stopping  drug  abuae  to  the 
Weat;  their  toterest  is  to  spreading  the  drug 
culture  to  the  West.  In  fact,  the  Soviet 
union  and  such  mteUltea  as  Cuba  and  Nica- 
ragua are  behind  nartx>tles  trafficking. 

For  evidence  we  have  recently  publiahed 
testimony  about  Soviet  tovolvonent  to  drug 
trafficking,  teetlmony  which  OKA.  Mr.  Car- 
iuod. Mr.  Webster  and  President  Reagan 
ought  to  read.  The  Information  is  contained 
to  an  article  to  the  recent  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Defense  snd  Diplomacy  by  Joaepb  D. 
Douglass,  a  defense  analyst  and  former  CIA 
official,  and  MaJ.  Oen.  Jan  Setoa.  onoe  of 
the  Caechoalovak  espionage  services  and  one 
of  the  OMMt  important  defectors  to  have 
come  over  to  the  West 

Their  article  la  Utled  "International  Nar- 
cotics Trafficking:  The  Soviet  Connection." 
They  argue  that  the  State  Department  is  Ig- 
noring "the  potential  importance  of  the 
Soviet  narcotics  strategy  and  of  the  coordi- 
nated efforta  of  all  the  communist  sateUltee 
and  surrogates." 

According  to  the  Douglaas-Setoa  paper, 
the  Soviet  Defense  Councfl  officially  en- 
tered the  drug  trafficking  bustnem  to  early 
10M.  The  Soviet  dedalon  flowered  to  fuU 
bloom  to  1963  with  Cbeehodovakla  and. 
later.  East  Germany,  to  the  forefront  of  Op- 
eration Dnishba  Naroi>ov.  or  "National 
Friendahto."  a  name  beatowed  by  Nlklto 
Khruahehev.  iwesumably  a  demonstration 
of  hla  earthy  peasant  senee  of  humor. 

The  Douglaas-Setoa  paper  as  well  aa  other 
studies  of  Soviet  tovolvement  In  narcotics 
trafficking  should  raise  the  question  among 
our  dedalon-maktog  elites:  Should  the 
United  States  government  be  training  oom- 
munlat police  agenU  to  narcotics  police 
work? 
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JAPAN  SHOULD  SHARi;  COST  OF 
DEFENSE 


HON.  STCPHEN  L  NEAL 

or  aoam  caaoLniA 

nr  TBS  Hovgi  oy  HSPBcaBrrAnm 

WMnesday,  June  10.  1997 

Mr.  NEAL  Mr.  Spaakar.  ttw  UnNad  Sialaa 
annualy  apanda  about  7  paroant  of  Ka  QNP 
on  nattonal  dafanaa.  A  dgnHteant  ponkm  la 
apant  to  protact  not  only  tha  UnMad  Stataa'  In- 
taraat  In  tha  Pardan  QuN.  but  alao  that  of 
Japan  and  Eurapa.  Japan,  howavar,  apanda 
only  about  1  paroant  of  Ma  QNP  tor  naitonal 


Protadlng  UnMad  Sialaa  Intaraata  m  tha 
Persian  QuN  la  criOcai.  but  wa  count  on  tha 
MIddto  Ead  for  only  about  15  paroant  of  our 
ol  imporla.  whia  Japan  buya  about  60  percent 
of  Raol  from  tha  MkfeSa  Eaat  It  la  Rma  that 
Japan  dU  mora  to  hdp  defend  Na  ihoraa  and 
ita  proaparoua  podRon  In  tha  world  economy. 

In  an  afkxt  to  make  Japan'a  oontrt)uMoii  for 
Ita  own  dafanaa  mora  aquRabta.  I  Introduoad 
Houaa  Concunanl  RaaokjHon  62  on  Mvdi  4, 
1867,  and  now  offer  it  in  the  fonn  of  an 
amendment  to  the  State  Department  aulhori- 
zaflon  b«— H.R.  1777,  tha  Foraign  FMaRona 
AuthorliaRon  Act  I  have  offered  Ihia  propoad 
dnoa  1961,  and  if  adopted  at  that  Rma  our 
budgat  dalldt  wouW  ba  much  lower  than  it  la 
now.  But  batter  late  than  never. 

For  over  four  dacadaa,  Mr.  Speaker,  Japan 
haa  banaflted  from  tha  sacurtty  blankat  provid- 
ad.  virtualy  coat  fraa,  by  tha  UnNad  Stataa 
and  ite  aMtea.  The  UnMed  Stetaa  defwiae 
budget  during  that  tkna  haa  ranged  batwoen  6 
and  11  paroant  of  Rs  QNP.  white  Jiyanaaa 
dafanaa  apandtog  ainca  WorU  War  II  haa 
navar  braachad  1  paroant  unM  thla  yaar.  Fraa 
from  the  economic  burden  of  dafandtog  Ra 
ahoraa  and  aedanas.  both  near  and  far, 
Japan  haa  been  abte  to  devote  ite  reeouroaa 
to  tha  quad  for  ecorwmic  power  and  now 
ranka  second  only  to  the  UnMad  Stataa  in  tha 
world  acorwmy.  In  1961,  Japan  enjoyod 
roughly  a  $19  bdton  edge  in  bade  wMh  the 
United  Stetea;  that  flgura  haa  now  aimod  W- 
ptod. 

Wad  Qarmany,  by  compwiaon.  standa  third 
in  the  world  ecortomy  behind  Japan,  wtKMa 
QNP  lad  year  waa  twice  aa  large  as  Germa- 
n/a  Ctoarty  leee  abte  thwi  Ji^ian  to  afford  a 
deep  mHtary  commRmant.  Qarmany  nonalha- 
leaa  spent  an  amount  equd  to  neerty  3  per- 
cent of  ite  QNP  tor  dafanaa  lad  yaw.  Tha 
Japanaee  aacurtty  foe  would  rdae  Japan'a 
ountt»jutk)ii  tor  Ra  dofenee  to  a  levd  Jud 
above  QermarVa. 

TNa  raaohJiton  la  not  w  aftort  to  puniah  tha 
Japanaee  paopte  for  ttwir  economic  auocaaa. 
In  fact  Mr.  Spaakar.  the  amount  I  am  aug- 
gaabng  ia  trivid  rdaMva  to  tha  dza  of  tha  J^>- 
arteee  eoorximy.  Artd.  the  paymente  might 
even  ba  hanaicid  EconomMs  worry  ttwt  pa- 
rannid  Japanaaa  trade  aurptoaaa  are  damag- 
ing to  ttte  world  economy  and.  atooe  Japan  la 
ao  relant  on  osqwrta,  Japan  wN  avarNudiy 
suffer  for  thoae  awrbRam  aurpkwaa.  Tha  aa- 
curtty faa  wodd  dmuitenaoudy  hdp  raclify 
tfte  trade  imbdanca  balwaan  our  two  oourv 
trtaa  and  raduoa  toa  UnRad  Stataa  Fadard 
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OtHtM.  abangtoadng  our  economy  and  our 
aMNy  to  dafand  tha  fraa  world. 

Fdtowlrv  iha  war.  the  UnRad  Stataa  aa- 
aumad  tha  rote  of  guklng  parent  later  a  pro- 
tacRva  Ug  brother.  Japan  haa  now  grown  up 
wid  R  la  tbna  thd  R  aaaumad  mora  of  tha  ra- 
spondbty  oo^tedad  of  a  malura,  poworfd 
naHoa  My  raadutton  wodd  dtow  Japan  to  ax- 
ardaa  thd  laapondbty.  wRhout  tha  poMtod 
teid  cuNurd  tonndl  thd  might  folow  a  ded- 
alon to  rearm. 

Mr.  Spadter.  tNa  amandmant  urgaa  tha 
Praddant  to  folow  a  ooursa  that  wodd  reduce 
our  trade  «id  budgd  ddtelte.  Improva  our  da- 
fanaa  aflanoa  and  iiiangiliaii  lea  batewan 
our  two  oounktaa.  I  wodd  urga  my  odtoaguaa 
to  oonddar  tNa  propoad.  whtoh  I  bdtova 
offers  a  fdr  aduBon  thd  avoida  domeetk!  and 
Inlamaltond  probtama.  whk:h  wodd  raedt 
from  I  earning  Japan. 


8CHROEDER  FOR  PRBBIDENT 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

orcALiroBinA 

JM  THB  BOtras  or  ■BPaisBrrATivgs 

Wednetday,  June  10.  1987 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CdMOmte.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  dMngdahad  and  highly  raapadad  cd- 
laigua,  «id  tha  dean  of  iha  woman  Mambara 
of  Congraaa.  Pat  Schroeob«,  la  evduating 
tha  poadbHty  of  wnnlng  for  Praddant 

I  wodd  Ute  to  cal  to  tha  attanlion  of  my 
odteiguaa  cdumdd  Judy  Mann's  arltote  on  a 
poadbls  SCHROEOER  candklacy.  whk:h  ap- 
pavad  in  the  Waahlnglon  Pod  today.  Aa  the 
w«cte  makaa  dear,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Denver  wodd  bring  to  a  Praddentid  campaign 
a  aubdtedd  raconi  of  lagidativa  acoomplah- 
manla.  to  addRion.  such  a  candklacy  wodd 
aand  a  powarfd  mssaaga  to  woman  acroaa 
thd  Nalton  thd  no  dacted  offksa  la  beyond 


I  command  tha  wtfcte  to  my  oolaaguas. 


1  poa  PaaaioBrr 
One  of  the  tiright  spote  to  the  continuing 
fallout  from  the  Gary  Hart  debacle  Is  that 
Rep.  Patrida  Schroeder  (D-Coto.).  who  had 
been  a  oodialrman  of  his  '^'"f't".  is  itow 
tree  to  ««'«*'«*^  a  run  for  the  prealdency  on 
her  own.  And  ahe  la  doing  just  that. 

In  1964.  when  Oeraldlne  Ferraro  made 
history  by  betog  the  first  female  vtoe  pred- 
dentlal  nmfVk^*.^  of  a  major  party.  Schroe- 
der aald  that  "women  have  to  run  Uke  men 
do.  We  have  to  run  for  preaident."  In  a 
recent  totervlew.  she  said  that  after  Hart 
pulled  out.  "I  had  people  who  came  to  me 
and  said.  'Hart's  out.  Now  you  have  no 
ezeuae  .  .  .  And  remember  wbat  you  said.'  I 
have  to  look  at  it  seriously."  She  toM  The 
Associated  Pram  there  are  "jud  an  awful  lot 
of  things  that  I  could  contribute  that  arent 
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charge  of  bringing  arma  control  legialation 
to  the  floor  and  getting  it  paased. 

She  is  a  sharp  otttle  of  eiwasivr  defense 
BPfTiiMwt  She  haa  called  def  enee  contrac- 
tors the  welfare  queens  of  the  '80s.  at  the 
same  time  **'"«p*""«"g  the  cauae  of  mili- 
tary famOlea.  In  the  past  two  seartons  of 
Congreas.  she  helped  pass  the  Military 
Fsmlly  Acts,  defense  authoriaatlon  \iXam 
that  provide  for  increaaed  reimbursement 
for  moving  expenses,  helping  90uaea  obtato 
emptoyment  and  other  aupport  aervloea.  In 
1964,  ahe  was  named  Patriot  of  the  Year  by 
the  Ja^aonviUe  Naval  Air  Station. 

Schroeder  was  the  key  player  to  rewriting 
the  country's  pension  tews  so  divorced 
spouses  could  stake  datan  to  their  partners' 
P— ««*««■  as  part  of  property  aettlements. 
Pension  reform  eff orte  iMgan  when  ahe  pro- 
posed chsnges  to  )>eneftt  spousm  of  dvil 
■ervioe  emptoyes.  She  made  that  case  for 
Fy>Teign  Servloe  wives  who  had  traveled  ez- 
tendvely  with  their  hudtands  and  thus  bad 
Iwen  unahte  to  eatabllah  careers  and  pen- 
sions of  their  own  while  contributing  to 
thdr  hudianda'  careeia.  This  argument  was 
later  extended  to  aeeure  penalon  sharing  for 
the  spouses  of  military  and  CIA  peiaonnel 
who  get  divorced.  Theee  ehangea  to  federal 
piMinn  rulea  laid  the  groundwork  for  1964 
revisions  to  private  penskm  systems  so  that 
l>rivate  irmt'""  would  be  omiddered  to 
provoty  aettlementB. 

She  helped  write  and  peas  the  1978  Ethics 
Act.  as  well  as  legislation  allowing  the  feder- 
al government  to  start  flexitime,  to  hire 
more  part-time  workers,  and  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Reform  Act  that  induded  protection  for 
whlstlebloweia.  She  totroduced  legislation 
later  psTil  by  the  House  to  help  communl- 
tles  set  up  child  care  programs  l)ef  ore  and 
after  schooL 

Schroeder  wHI  l>e  traveling  to  Iowa,  where 
she  >»o  strong  ties,  and  to  New  Hampshire 
durtog  the  next  two  wedcs. 

To  be  eligllde  for  federal  matching  funda. 
she  needs  to  raise  $8,000  to  each  of  M  statea 
to  oontrflnitlons  of  $280  or  less.  However, 
inlnted  estimates  have  put  the  coat  of  wto- 
nlng  the  nomlnatlan  at  $10  mfllinn. 

Rep.  Barbara  Kennelly  (O-Coim.)  says  she 
has  been  encouraging  Schroeder  to  "think 
about  it  very  podtively.  I  still  feel  that 
we're  never  going  to  have  a  woman  pred- 
dent  unlem  we  have  a  woman  out  there  to 
Iowa  and  New  Hampablre.  She  could  be  a 
very  fine  pioneer.  We  have  to  eventually 
have  it  seem  very  normal  for  women  to  run 
and  it's  never  going  to  l>e  very  normal  imless 
we  have  a  woman  out  there  running.  The 
first  step  is  getting  the  matirhlng  funds.  It 
takea  organisation,  and  that's  where  women 
could  be  very  supportive." 

The  bet  here  is  that  they'd  l>e  more  recep- 
tive to  a  woman  candidate  now  than  anyone 
might  «»»»»gtr»» 


Schroeder.  who  was  first  elected  to  1972.  is 
the  senior  woman  to  Congress,  and  lias 
served  two  tornw  longer  than  Rep.  Richard 
Gephardt  (O-Mo.).  one  of  seven  Democrate 
who  have  announced  their  candldanlea 
Schroeder  serves  on  the  Houee  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee:  the  Post  Office  and  Civfl 
Servloe  Committee,  where  she  chalra  the 
CtvQ  Servloe  Subcommittee,  the  Judldary 
Committee:  and  the  Sdect  Coeomlttee  on 
Children.  Youth  and  FunOiea.  As  one  of 
deputy   majority   whipa.  ahe  is   to 
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iaaua.  And  I  hava  Moduoad  a  Ml  today  In  tha 
Houaa  whteh  haa  grad  dmladfy  to  Na.  to 
fact  the  only  dmaranoa  la  toa  prcMdon  vMoh 
I  have  added  to  tha  affad  thd  tha  fird  aao- 
Mon  ahodd  ba  kiupaialva  If  Sodd  rdlagging 
of  f^aralan  QuH  shipping  taksa  plaoa. 

Mr.  Spadter,  aa  a  combat  veteran  of  World 
WW  II,  I  want  my  bdovod  oounby  to  ba 
abongly  dafandad.  Bd  alao  aa  such  a  veteran 
1  want  my  countoy  nd  to  ba  trtggar-happy  and 
qdck  to  nah  into  droumdanoaa  thd  nHqr 
bring  about  an  unnaadad  war.  Earty  tMa  weak 
I  aakad  tha  Sacralaiy  d  Dafanaa  to  bridtog 
why  wa  oodd  nd  aaok  a  course  d  adton  thd 
wodd  nd  raquka  ua  to  raNag  KuwdR  sNpa 
WKl  thus  incraaaa  tha  chanoaa  d  oir  anby 
into  tha  Iraq-Iran  war.  Ha  taplad  tod  Sodd 
flaggtog  d  theae  aNpa  la  a  poadUMy  and  thd 
thla  wodd  bring  about  Sovtot  power  praiadton 
in  tha  area  aaying  thd  wa  ahodd  "nd  cava  to 
to  tha  Sedate  on  thla  iaaua."  Hla  comment  la 
the  raaaon  t  have  modNtad  tha  Pal  propoad 
aa  pravtoudy  noted. 

Mr.  Spaakar,  tt  wodd  ba  a  tragedy  N  our 
counby  wodd  be  unwiady  drawn  Into  any  war. 
The  Praddanf  a  pl«i  to  lli«  Kuwdl  aNpa  wHh 
the  Amarictei  flag  codd  aaaly  have  thd 
raadt  I  augged  thd  tha  M  I  have  toboduoad 
today  wid  wNch  I  induda  d  tha  and  d  my 
ramtefc  la  legiddton  that  we  ehodd  enad  aa  a 
meaaurad  and  thoughtfd  approach  to  whd  la 
needed  wtth  regwd  to  the  chalsngas  to  Iha 
Persian  Qdf  d  the  preeent  Rma. 
HJ1.26S8 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Homae  of 
Repre$entaHvea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Conoreaa  assembled,  lliat  (a) 
notwlthatanding  any  other  provision  of  tew 
and  for  the  duration  of  the  current  hostfl- 
iUes  to  the  Persian  Oulf .  the  United  Statea 
■hall  not  enter  toto.  and  ahall  not  imple- 
ment, any  agreement,  fnmal  or  informal, 
with  any  country  bordering  on  the  Fersian 
Oulf  under  which  any  veasd  owned  l>y  such 
a  country  or  by  a  national  of  such  a  country 
is  regiatoed  or  is  to  l>e  registered  under  the 
United  Statea  flag.  No  funds  approprteted 
or  otherwiae  made  available  under  any 
other  provision  of  tew  may  l>e  uaedio  imide- 
ment  any  audi  agreement.  Thla  aubaectlon 
shall  cease  to  apply  if  the  Soviet  Union 
entera  toto  an  agreement  with  any  country 
IwTdering  aa  the  Persisn  Oulf  to  allow  vea- 
sels  of  that  country  to  apextJUt  under  the 
Soviet  flag. 

(b)  The  Congreas  urges  the  President  to 
se^  a  United  Nations  Security  CouncQ 
meeting  to  estsblisb  a  United  Nationa 
Pesoekeeping  Force  to  protect  nonbdUger- 
ent  shipping  to  the  Persian  Oulf  and  to  seek 
■n  early  end  to  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 


PREVENT  UNWISE  FLAGOINO  OF 
KUWAITI  SHIPS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

OFnOHOA 
nr  THX  HOUSX  oy  XKPSXSKIITATrVSS 

Wedneeday.  June  10. 1987 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  my  think- 
ing on  tha  U.S.  flagging  d  KuwaRi  shipping  to 
ba  very  dmiar  to  thd  d  Senator  Pell  to  his 
tobodudton  d  S.  1327  on  this  subiact  I  agree 
thd  wa  shodd  nd  flag  U.S.  vaasds  untoss 
and  und  thd  Is  tha  only  togtod  course  avdl- 
dito.  I  congrddato  Nm  on  Na  MHaNva  on  INS 


HONORING  THE  CELEBRATION 
OF  THE  RETIREMENT  OF 
DOROTHY  BOYIiE 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

ormwTOBK 

m  THI  HOUSE  oy  RCPBB8KIITAT1VC8 

Wedneaday.  June  10. 1987 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Spaakar.  I  ris 
to  honor  Mrs.  Dorothy  Boyte  on  tha  oocadon 
d  hsr  ralrament  from  the  St  Qragory  tha 
Qrad  Schod  to  Ddteroae.  Quaans  County, 
NY,  after  30  yaai*  d  taacNng.  A  masa  d 
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«■  to  iMid  an  Sundiy.  June  14. 
to  nvrti  tw  «»4ono  oonMbuiona  ttaN  DoraViy 
hMmadstota 


Bom  to  \Mkidnr  Loota.  CT.  DowMy  C»- 
■kong  Iw  to 


NBft  Htaol  to  \Mlndnr  Looki.  ito  matorad  to 


8h»  KMMlad  JoMph  Boyto  on  Octotar 
2S.  1041.  and  moMCd  to  PWtodrtpNa.  Aftor 
hw  hatand  «w  dbolWBid  Irem  tw  Aniiy. 
tMy  fflowad  to  Jiniw,  Quaira.  wtMra  ih* 
ooninMd  to  rata*  hw  dws^tor.  Rito.  and 
togan  vortdng  al  t«  8L  Qraoonr  Vw  Qraat 
Sohooi 

Ooroiv  togan  toMhtog  ttilrd  and  fourth 
gmlB  al  «w  at  Qragoiy  toa  Qraat  Sohooi  to 
1967  and  oomnuad  tiara  tar  ffwaa  ' 
to  woeunMon  ol  har 


and  a  marti  award  ftam  too  Dtocaaa  of  Brook- 
lyn. Har  laMramant  wito  »a  and  o«  a 


Oorotoy  Boyto  haa  alio  inalntato«d  an 
acdwa  towaivanwnt  to  oommunlly  Ha.  Sha  or- 
gMlaad  t»  nalg>toomood  block  party  tor 


monoy  tor  Ito  Canoar  Sodoty  tand  raiatog 
drtMfc  TMa  la  toa  typa  of  wMrabto  communt- 
ty  towatwamanl  wa  alwuW  al  sMk  to  wnulato. 
Dorotiy  Boyto'a  Wa  la  an  anmiiio  of  too  typa 
of  cNtaan  toal  inaiiaa  tola  oounfey  graaL 

Mr.  Spaatear,  I  cal  now  on  al  my  colaaguaa 
to  Ito  Houaa  of  flif  ■aiiitolni  to  )oto  wNh 
ma  to  paytogtrtbuto  to  Oorotoy  Boyto  and  to 
aatondtog  to  tar  famly.  Wanda,  and  col- 
laaguaa  our  boat  artotaa  upon  toa  momanloua 

not  only  a  Ha  of  dadtoaion  but.  alao.  a  Wa  of 
I  am  niporani  oummuraiy  vivctwiimii. 


THE  LATK  JOHN  L  TAYLOR 
(1911-87) 


HON.  EDWAitD  P.  BOLAND 


m  THB  HomB  or 

Wednndaw.  June  10, 1987 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Opaafcar.  wNh  toa  dMto 
on  Monday.  Juna  8.  of  John  I.  Taytor,  Amwl- 
canJoumiiBm  toat  ona  of  Na  moat  raapactod 
llguraa. 

For  a  half  oantory.  Mr.  Taylor  vtorkad  at  to* 
Boatan  Qtote.  N  waa  tor  John  I.  Taytor  toiy  a 
later  of  tova;  not  |ual  a  tov*  of  ito  Qtoto, 
Ihoui^  lawalttodkl.butato«aforttopn>- 
faaalon  and  poaaMMaa  of  joumaiam.  From 
toa  naw  room,  to  tto  promotion  dapsrtmant, 
to  to*  praaUanTa  oflo*.  no  phaa*  of  tto 
Qtoto'a  oparalon  lalad  to  banalt  from  Mr. 
Taylor'a  akHa  aa  a  raportor,  an  aitoitoialralor, 
and  a  buatoaaaman.  Ha  halpad  to*  Qtoto 
achtowa  a  poaMon  of  promtoano*  to  Amarloan 
)ot«nalam.  a  poaMon  from  which  M  ipaaka 
today  wNh  a  ¥oioa  that  ia  haard  far  bayond 


Will*  John  I.  Taytor  knaw  tfiat  a 
couU  to  a  Inmandoui  foro*  for  good  to  sod- 
aly.  to  atoo  totaw  thai  to  dM  not  oomplalaly 
dacharga  Na  raaponaliMty  to  hia  oommunMy 
aotaly  by  worktog  to  anaur*  that  tto  Qtoto 
«Ma  thai  ktod  of  Inatomant  Tto  dty  of 


Boston  and  la  poopto 

of  Mr.  Tayfora  paraonal 

aodil  oonadanoa.  Ma  boundtoaa  anaigy.  and 

Na  ganaroaly.  Ha  prowtdad  a  Mng  dalnMon 

of  good  oMaanaNp  and  an  aacampfa  that  oouM 

touaaMyawulatodbyalolua. 

to  Ilia  our  ConalNulon'a  bloatMannial  yaar,  R 
la  appropitata  to  to  ramlndad  that  toa 
of  toa  ftaa  praaa  guarantoart  by 
iqukaa  tto  pailclpalon  to  loumal- 
iHn  of  poopto  04  graai 
ty.  John  I.  Taylor  «Ma  auch  a  paraon.  I 
proud  to  know  Nm  aa  a  Mand.  and  I  want  to 
oflar  my  oondolanoaa  on  Na  paaatog  to  Na 
wMa.  Margarat  to  Na  aona.  John  Jr..  Ttowtoy, 
OawU.  and  Banfamto:  and  to  al  tooaa  wto 
mafca  up  tto  Boaton  Qtoto  tomly.  Thafea  ia  a 
k)aa  toal  la  widaly  aharad  and  daapiy  ton 

At  tNa  potot  to  tto  Rkxmo  I  woild  ■«  to 
inaart  an  adNortal  on  John  I.  Taytor  whteh  ap- 
paarad  to  tto  Juna  9  Boaton  Qioto. 

VkOB  Tto  Boaton  Olotte.  Jua*  9. 19671 
Joaa  L  Tatuw 

Ha  waa  rakmUaaaly  eurtoua,  iUghtly  tner- 
ercnt,  [wlwrt^lT  fioniinttt«w1  to  the  dty 
hIa  nawmapar  aerrad  and— far  tmm  the 
laaat  of  hla  qiwltttaa  poMwnr  of  aataicwd 
tUMtnaaa  aawa.  In  hla  lanky,  fenlal,  digni- 
fied frame.  John  L  Taylor,  «to  died  yeate- 
day  at  76.  ezempimed  tto  quallUea  of  intea- 
litjr  and  tmaslnatlon  that  make  a  auooeaBful 


Of  tto  taaka  he  performed  for  tto  Ololte, 
that  of  reporter  remained  hla  favorite.  He 
oorerad  dty  and  atate  ptdltloa.  national  po- 
litical eanTentlooa  and  tto  murder  of  a  pri- 
vate aehool  headmaster  in  19M  with  aeat 
and  dlllaenoe.  quallUea  that  aerved  him  In 
other  aaatgnmenti  for  tto  Olote.  He  never 
loat  hla  newa  aenae  nor  hla  af  f  eetkm  for  the 


newaroom. 

In  19S1.  when  he  began  working  for  tto 
Olote,  a  preaa  critic  of  tto  time.  Oswald 
Oarrtoon  VlUard.  called  Boaton  "the  poor 
farm  of  American  joumallm."  A  grandaon 
of  Oeneral  Charlea  H.  Taylor,  who  bunt  tto 
Olote.  Taylor  knew  that  it  bad  to  complete 
more  effectively  in  a  crowded  newmaper 
market.  In  1939.  when  the  old  Tranacrtpt 
folded,  to  lobbied  for  a  book  page  in  an 
eff(nt  to  Inherit  the  Tranacrlpt'a  literary- 
minded  readera. 

"John  L"  waa  a  famlUar  figure  in  tto  dty 
room  aa  well  aa  to  achools.  collegea  and  com- 
munity aervloe  agendea.  One  luxury  of  the 
newspaper  iKwineaB.  be  noted,  is  that  doing 
the  right  thing  for  the  community  ia  often 
good  for  buBtneaa.  Committed  to  keeping 
the  Olote  a  family-managed  enterpriae.  as  It 
had  been  stnoe  1872.  be  pushed  for  home  de- 
livery to  tto  1940a.  before  the  exodus  to 
suburttia  began.  He  combined  a  strong  oon- 
sdenoe  with  a  concern  for  circulation  fig- 
urea. 

After  naval  service  to  World  War  n.  to 
became  involved  in  the  Olote's  promotion 
department  and  belped  persuade  MIT  to 
iponaor  an  annual  adence  fair  for  young  sd- 
entlsta— aU  before  Sputnik  raiaed  national 
oonadouaneaa  about  sdenoe.  The  concept 
was  later  extended  to  tto  annual  scholastic 
art  award  program  for  high  schools.  Today's 
Boston  Olote  Foundation,  oontrtbuttng  to  a 
broad  range  of  charttlea.  is  a  natural  out- 
growth of  John  L  Taylor's  curiosity  and 
generosity. 

Not  all  of  hla  community  activity  had 
iMnlgn  reaulta.  In  1975,  more  than  1000 
memlwrs  of  an  antfiiualng  group  held  a  rally 
outakle  hla  home,  aomalng  him  of  ualng  hla 
poaitlon  aa  a  director  of  tto  United  Way  to 


tto  court-ordered  dsssgregation  of 
I's  schools.  Taylor  responded:  "I  am 
highly  honorad  that  aaeaaoo*  tbougbt  I 
would  te  a  worthwhile  member  of  that 
board.  I  think  tto  organlaarton  doea  nothing 
but  good  for  tto  peoi^  of  tto  Maaaarhu- 
aetu  Bay  area." 

Baaldea  ****»'g  a  reporter,  promotion  man- 
ager and  a  member  of  tto  Olote's  board  of 
diractora.  to  waa  alao  its  traaaurer  and 
lieeama  praaldent  of  tto  mmpany  to  1963. 
In  an  ^miiwy'  bustneas  arrangement,  he 
worked  to  tto  same  offloe  with  hla  ooustn. 
anottor  g«»'*-~'  of  Oeneral  Taylor,  Wil- 
liam Davia  Taylor,  tto  Olote's  pubUaher. 
"For  36  yaara.  we  shared  tto  saaae  quarters 
and  had  no  seereta.  When  we  rtlmgrweil  on 
aomethlng  we  just  dldnt  tatt  about  It." 
Davla  Taylor  said  tto  other  day.  "Johnny'a 
poUtlcB  were  different  from  mine.  He  was 
far  more  liberal  than  I.  but  his  senaa  of  tto 
community  was  strong  and  auperlor." 

Although  to  was  aasuredly  one  of  tto 
boaaea.  John  L  Taylor  did  not  always  think 
nor  act  like  one.  Once,  while  leaving  tto 
tMiOdlng.  he  spied  a  reporter,  quite  drunk, 
staggering  back  from  lunch.  He  called  an 
editor,  saying.  "Oee.  we'd  better  get  him  out 
of  here  before  somebody  sees  him."  Hla  in- 
stinctive rwponaf  was  to  bustle  tto  reporter 
toto  a  taxL  At  tto  time.  Taylor  was  praal- 
dent of  tto  company. 

His  warmth  and  totegrity.  bis  wit  and  to- 
genulty,  will  te  missurt  by  those  who  knew 
him.  Tto  Boston  Olote  owes  much  of  its 
suooem  and  its  sense  of  soul  to  John  Ingalls 
Taylor. 


DR.  CHARLES  L.  OPPY. 
OUTSTANDING  INDIYTDUAL 


HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 


'ATim 


orucHiaaa 
nr  TBI  Houag  or 

Wednesday,  June  10.  1987 

Mr.  SCHUETTE  Mr.  Spaafcar.  today  I  wouM 
Hta  to  taka  tto  opporkmNy  to  command  an 
outatwKlng  indMdual  of  Ito  highaat  dwractar 
and  moral  and  alhicai  atandarda.  Stooa  1954, 
Dr.  Chartaa  L  Oppy,  of  Roacommon.  Ml,  haa 
b**n  a  vital  mambarof  Na  community  to  pro- 
vklng  quaMy  and  cartog  madkari  aarvtoaa  to 
thoaa  to  n**d.  To  ahow  ttwk  appradaiton  tor 
Na  aaWaaa  dadkatton  to  tto  madkal  profaa- 
aton  and  Ma  community,  tto  dtizana  of  Roa- 
common wM  honor  Or.  Oppy  on  July  26,  at  a 
community  ratkamant  raoaption. 

Chwiaa  Oppy  aniatod  to  tto  U.S.  ftavy 
durtog  WorW  War  II,  martdng  tto  beginntog  of 
a  Me-long  dadkxtton  to  his  country  and  tolow 
dttzan*.  At  tto  ag*  of  27  to  enrolad  at  tto 
UNvaraity  of  Ctodnnali.  gotog  to  achod  full 
tkn*  wid  worktog  part  tkn*.  H*  raodvsd  Na 
degree  in  biotogy  in  1949,  and  graduated  from 
tto  U  of  C  Schod  of  Madtetoa  to  1953.  Tto 
foNowtog  yaar  to  movad  to  Roacommon  and 
bagwi  Na  lif»tong  famly  madtoal  pradtoaa. 

Tto  M  of  aocomplahmania  atoca  that  ttow 
ia  ramwk^>la:  CWaf  of  ataff  at  Graying  Manry 
Hoapitd.  Qraylng.  Ml;  mambar  of  tto  Mtehi- 
gwi  Madteal  Sodaty,  mambar.  Mtohigan 
Cwwar  Soctoly,  MkMgan  Mwlcai  Sodaty 
Qovamnwnt  Affaira  mamttar.  foundtog  board 
mambar  of  tto  Kklland  Community  Cdtoga. 
TNa  la  only  a  amal  Mtog  of  tto  oountlaaa  or- 
ganlzattona  wid  uOMOm  wNch  Or.  Oppy  haa 
ao  aaNlaaaly  aarvad. 


I».  Oppy 
Mamortol  Awanf'  by  tto  MtoNgan 
Medical  Sodaty  tor  boat  ajiamplfytog  tto 
pradoaa  and  atoica  of  a  mrai  oommunlly 
pradHonar,  and  tor  Na  aan^toaa  to  paHanta. 
Na  community,  wid  tto  madtaal  profaaalon. 

Mr.  Spaakar.  I  raapadfuly  aak  that  you  and 
our  oolaiguaa  to  tto  U.&  Houaa  of  Rapra- 
aantalwaa  )oto  ma  today  to  oommandtog  and 
thwiktog  Or.  Oppy  tor  Na  oommNmani  and 
dadteatton  to  aatvtog  thoaa  to  naad  around 
Nm.  Alwaya  wMtog  to  to  of  aan^toa  at  any 
ttna  of  tto  day  or  NgN.  Dr.  Oppy  ia  a  parfad 
Mng  aaampto  of  tto  nm.  famly  doctor  who 
la  wMng  to  go  tto  axtra  mla.  abova  and 
bayond  tto  cal  of  nomwl  duty  that  many  hava 
ihougM  wara  gona  tong  ago.  On  July  27.  tto 
dty  WKl  county  of  Roacommon.  and  Ka  nalgh- 
borkHi  communWaa.  wM  wiah  Or.  Oppy  a 
loyoua  artd  wal-daaarvad  ratkamant  Wtila  Or. 
Oppy  may  to  fairing  from  Na  rda  aa  madteal 
pradWonar,  to  conlnuoa  to  fuMM  a  rd*  that  ia 
ao  much  graalar— a  caring.  atNcal.  dadtoalad 
human  iMing. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MARTINKZ     OUN     CLUBCELE- 
BRATB8  ITS  104TH  BIRTHDAY 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  "VOICE  OP  THE 
CROATIAN  FRATERNAL  UNION" 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
Dl  TBS  BOU8S  OF  SSPSgaBHTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  June  10. 1987 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  ria* 
to  order  to  pay  tribuls  to  "Voica  of  tto  Cro- 
attwi  Fratamal  UNon,"  a  very  apodal  radto 
progrwn  to  my  ITto  Congraaatonal  OiatricL  It 
ia  my  akong  balaf  that  tto  Congraaa  of  tto 
United  Stataa  ahouU  to  awar*  of  tto  ftoe 
work  of  thia  program.  I  wish  to  take  this  time 
to  acknowledge  tto  achiavamanta  of  Na  radto 
hour. 

Wa  muat  note  that  it  took  dKgant  and  ax- 
hauattva  aftorta  )uat  to  eatablah  this  radk)  pro- 
grwn.  TNa  hard  work  pato  off  handaomdy 
whan  'Voica  of  tto  Croatian  Fratamal  Unton" 
akad  for  tto  ftrat  tkne  on  May  24,  1967.  Cro- 
attarvAmaricana  throughout  tto  Mahoning 
Valay  a^jarty  toned  to  that  day  to  Youngs- 
kMvn.  OH.  radto  atalton  WFMJ-1390  AM,  and 
Maned  totantiy  from  11  a.m.  through  12 
noort. 

'Vdoa  of  tto  Croatian  Fratamal  Unton"  is  a 
nonproltt  radto  program  wWch  porforma  an  es- 
aanttal  pubic  aarvtoa  for  Oroatian-Amaricana 
to  Mahontog  and  Trumbull  Counties.  It  ia  cr»- 
attog  enormoua  Intaraat  to  Croatian  athrac  ac- 
tivitoa  and  to  Croatian  cultora.  It  alao  tofdma 
oountoaa  Nataners  about  tto  aooompiah- 
manto  and  axtrenwty  important  evanta  tovolv- 
tog  tto  UnNad  Croatian  Fratamal  Lodges  of 
tto  Mahontog  Valay. 

It  ia  my  atooara  dadra  ttot  this  outatandtog 
radto  program  goaa  on  tor  many  yaara.  Thua, 
It  la  wHh  plaaaura  and  apadal  thanks  that  I 
ioto  tto  paopto  of  tto  ITto  Congraaatonal  Dia- 
Wd  to  racogniztog  tto  very  admkabto  radto 
program  calad  "Vdoe  of  tto  Oroalton  Frator- 
ndUntoa" 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OP  CALirOBinA 
Dl  THB  HOXTSI  OP  aSPME8>irTATIVn 

Wednesday,  June  10. 1987 

Mr.  MILLER  of  CaMomia.  Mr.  Spaakar.  I 
wouW  Hw  to  oongrakjtato  tto  Marttoaz  Qun 
Ckto  on  cdabralng  Na  I04lh  bklhday. 

Founded  to  1883.  by  Jualca  F.M.  Smito  and 
chwter  members  H.  Weathertiy  and  Joaeph 
Briwa.  tto  dub  haa  had  a  tong  and  dMto- 
guiahad  Natory  to  Contra  Coato  County. 

Appnaachtog  tto  uaa  of  fkaanna  to  a  pod- 
tlva  wid  aato  manner  haa  baan  tto  tongatand- 
tog  tradHton  of  tto  Marltoaz  Qun  Ctob.  to  an 
tQ»  whan  tto  prtvlaga  of  owntog  a  gun  is 
raadly  avaWito  and  ofton  abuaad.  tto  Marti- 
naz  Qun  CkJb  propoaas  a  safe  and  antortato- 
tog  approach  to  a  potontiaiiy  dangaroua  toatm- 
mant  Other  afcniar  crganizalona  wodd  ban*- 
fit  graaly  from  tto  aKparianoa  and  tradMton  of 
tto  Marttoaz  Gun  Ctob. 

Tto  aaaodalton'a  oonoema  do  not  atop  at 
tto  aafe  and  recraattorwi  uae  of  fireemna.  but 
axtond  to  a  conoam  for  our  natural  raaouroaa 
aa  wel.  WNh  our  anvkonmant  to  a  pracarioua 
atato,  concern  for  N*  praaarvalton  ia  exiramaly 
important  It  i*  raaaauring  to  know  that  tto 
Marttoaz  Qun  Ckto  take*  an  active  rote  to  tto 
¥W>W  betog  of  our  community. 

Tto  Marttoaz  Qun  Ctob  aponaora  two  vary 
l«»ga  shoots  a  yaar,  tto  ATA  GoMen  State 
Qrand,  and  tto  Labor  Day  Grand,  togathar 
wHh  12  dub  ahoota  and  10  registarad  ahoota 
a  year.  Akaady  there  are  500  partkapanta  and 
tto  numbers  are  atoadiy  growing. 

Tto  dub  boaato  a  bay  area  mamtanhip  of 
400  to  addtton  to  tto  approxknetoiy  100,000 
members  throughout  tto  Natton.  Tto  con- 
stantly axpandtog  dze  of  tto  organizalton  can 
attsat  to  tto  grmvtog  toteraat  to  tto  sport  of 
trapshoottog  and  to  tto  concern  for  tto  aato 
use  of  firaarma. 

CongrahJtottons  to  tto  Marttoaz  Gun  Ctob 
on  their  104to  bklhday.  I  command  them  on 
their  safe  and  anjoyabto  approach  to  tto  sport 
of  trapshooting  and  tto  racraattonal  use  of 
firearms.  Their  past  and  oonttoutog  servtoe  to 
tto  community  is  greatly  appreciated  and  of 
much  toiportonce  to  tto  Martinez  area  and  its 
resMenta. 


GREAT  VALLEY  BASHA  REUNION 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

or  PDnnTLVAjru 

Ilf  THS  BOUSX  OP  RSPUSKIfTATIVaS 

WedneMdav.  June  10. 1987 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  cal  to  tto 
atlantton  of  tto  Houaa  of  Repraeentotivaa  tto 
commamoratton  of  tto  19to  Annual  AH-East 
Raunton  of  tto  Chtoa-Bumw-lndto  Vatarana 
Aaaodatton.  tto  Great  Valley  Baaha.  to  Alan- 
town.  PA  A  craggy,  granite  monument  waa 
conaacratod  to  thoaa  mambera  of  our  Amwd 
Forcea  wto  aarvad  to  tto  Chtoa-Bunna-lndto 
theater  to  Worid  War  II. 

Rear  Adm.  Edward  B.  Baker,  Dkactor,  Eaat 
Ada  and  Padflc  Affdrs,  Ofltoe  of  tto  Aaaiat- 
am  Secratwy  of  Defenee  for  Intemattonal  Se- 
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curtty  Altakm,  and  U  Qanjrun  Kua  RapiMc 
of  Chtoa  Army.  CMaf  of  Datarwa  RoouramaiM 
and  Sen4oe  Mtaalon,  CoordtoaHon  Cound  for 
l4orto  Amaricwi  Aftaka.  Waahtogton.  DC.  wara 
two  vary  dMtogiiahad  guaata.  Than  wara  363 
paopto  from  18  Stataa,  tto  DiaWd  of  Cdunv 
tiia,  and  OiMaito.  Canada. 

Sarvtoa  «id  aacriloa.  aharad  to  tto  datonaa 
of  fraadom  and  torgtog  a  bond  of  bratttar- 
hood,  fcnparvtous  to  dtotanoe  and  Ima.  are  tto 
hBknarka  of  tNa  monunwnt  to  Waat  Parte.  Al- 
lantowa  Tto  magnMoant  courage  and  raal 
bravery  of  tto  Great  Vdtoy  Baato  can  only  to 
auNably  maaaurad  to  proportton  to  aKtraoRl- 
nwy  aiipwaaa  of  tarrato,  bnJtd  and  primMva 
condWona  to  tto  rddat  of  avar-prasant  con- 
flcl  Thaaa  triumpto  accomplahad  a  new 
AMad  oountaroftanaiva  to  Aala. 

Tto  Qraat  Valay  Baato  Raunton  aan«a  al 
of  ua  not  only  aa  memory  but  aa  conattuttva 
alamant  of  our  nattonal  character  and 
ience  to  tto  face  of  dKwrae  new 


IT'S  TIME  YOU  MET  KEVIN 
JONES 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 


■ATIVB 


ormsaouu 
nr  TBS  Bovax  or 

Wednesday.  June  10. 1987 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speeker,  I  rtee  today 
to  bring  to  your  attanlton  an  arlide  that  ap- 
peared to  tto  May  24  adNton  of  tto  St  Loda 
Poal-Oiapatoh  concamtog  a  young  man  who 
atlanda  achod  to  my  dtoWct  TNa  young  man 
ia  Kevto  Jonaa:  wa  wouU  all  do  wei  to  pay  al- 
tantton  to  Ito  moaaaga  of  Ns  story. 

"It's  Tna  Ton  Mr  Kxvni  Jons" 
(By  ^nillam  F.  Woo) 

If  you're  a  reader  of  tto  North  Poet  aeo- 
tlon  of  this  newspaper,  you  ml^t  tove  no- 
ticed last  week  an  Item  about  three  PatUm- 
ville  Hl^  School  debate  team  membera  wto 
will  te  competing  to  tto  Nattooal  Forenalc 
I^eague  champloaBhip  meet  to  Ctodnnatl 
next  month.  One  of  tto  students  was  Kevto 
Jones,  who,  to  addition  to  being  a  natianal- 
daas  debater,  also  happena  to  te  one  of  Mla- 
souri's  best  cross-oountry  runners,  a  aolld  B 
student  and  a  partldpant  to  tto  voluntary 
aehool  deaegregatlon  project. 

Tto  latter  facts,  of  ooune.  were  not  rele- 
vant to  newa  of  Pattonvffle's  conttouing  soe- 
oeaa  to  debate,  and.  henoe.  did  not  appear  to 
the  Item.  But  this  is  a  piece  about  one 
aspect  of  the  dceegregatlon  program,  and 
that,  to  me,  make  Kevto  Jonee  aomeone  you 
should  know  about. 

Kevin,  wto  Is  17  and  a  Junior  at  Patton- 
vllle,  is  one  of  five  children.  He  and  an  older 
sister,  a  student  at  tto  University  of  MIsbou- 
rl-8t  Louis,  live  with  their  grandmother  on 
Fair  Avenue  to  nmth  St.  Loula.  ffis  three 
younger  brothers,  also  studenta  at  Patton- 
ville.  live  with  his  mother. 

While  a  student  at  Teatman  Middle 
School.  Kevto  first  heard  about  tto  volun- 
tary transfer  program.  "It  aeemed  like  an 
oppotunlty,"  he  says.  "Air  conditioners, 
computers,  swimming  pools,  better  equip- 
ment" 

So  to  1984.  Kevto  Jones  began  taking  tto 
long  Inis  ride  to  and  from  tto  county.  In  hla 
first  two  years  at  Pattonvllle.  as  a  cross- 
oountry  runner,  he  repreeented  tto  school 
at  tto  state  track  tournament.  Then,  to  Fei>- 
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to  BMka  ft  pro- 
ttaihlillte. 
Thnrnsh    Uw    hImmI    poblle    addnM 

»."■  mat  1  bav*  » 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

pro«(d«t  dtrw%  and  wMh  oumldwKila  twt- 
twa.  by  «w  Naloiwl  QoMnwmnt  of  Mta.  For 
ona  dawocraey  to  do  auch  a  Mng  to  anottwr 
ii  iwnMtaMa  ml  (flMurtring. 
Mawbaw  of  Vta  Houaa  wMwanlto  gl»a»a 
momanla  of  oonakl- 


I  Um  dabato  aoMh.  Randy  L 

1 1  haard  a  kM  who  eooM  raad  that 

bad  tha  gnta  to  do  R  bif  on  tha 

.  I  thought  I  ooifht  to  got  hbn 

.who  I 

Itbadabattactaamto. 

"My  paraptkiB  af  p^****" 

tlMt  tt  WW  flar  nwda."  Kavta  raeaDa.  "But  I 

finally  gat  ttrad  ct  hbn  bonbic  mm.  And 

thai  I  ftamd  oat  that  tha  kMi  CD  tha  debata 

BtMrdiaftaraa'' 

aa  thay  ny.  to  hiatary.  At  tha 

BMtbac  on  tha 

^ja    bi    February- 

,_  ., .  two  parta  trom  "RaMn  to 

tha  Sun."  took  fliat  to  flva  raundi  of  eompe- 
thua   quaUfytaw   for   the       '^       ' 


I  thought  about  eoaataig  bare.  I 
I  flak  from  oay  Mende."  Kevta  aays. 
"THay  told  me  Fd  meat  a  buncb  of  praju- 
dloa  and  that  Fd  regret  it  forever.  But,  you 
tha  entire  tffpf*»««*  baa  been  very 
It'a  Uka  brothMhood:  black  and 
a^itta  never  came  up.  It's  baan  really  oooL" 

The  atory  of  KaHn  JOnea  IB  hardly  typical 
of  tha  idwol  rtnalgnathw  procraaB— or.  for 
that  matter,  of  any  public  achool  program. 
Rta  talanta  and  hie  ihwllf  tnrt  employment  of 
them  would  be  wptrnoua  to  any  aetttog. 
But  nilthar  la  Karta  Jonea  a  elugular  excep- 
tion. Tha  Voluntary  mterdtatrlet  Coordlnat- 
bW  Oouncfl  newalattar  teOa  of  the 
of  many  of  tha  tranafOr  atudenta. 

Tha  aprbw  IMT  imua  tnehidea  the 
of  mora  than  460  of  them.  Sane  are  reoog- 
nlaed  for  their  athlatle  aanerementa.  Many 
an  bated  for  acadaailc  dlatlnotlon.  ffntwf. 
auch  aa  waUam  Bankm  of  lindbergh  Hl^ 
ScfaooL  ban  von  national  bonora.  HIa  eemy 
OB  eultnral  dlniilty  received  an  award  from 
OettyObuig  Collage  to  Pnnaylvanla.  Otheta 
have  been  eodal  auooaaeee.  Brian  Dean  of 
Caayton  High  School,  for  example,  waa 
deetad  aenlar  prom  king.  Quite  a  few  are 
men^lanad  for  their  prominent  role  to 
achool  acttvltlea. 

No  one  can  aaaart  that  the  voluntary 
tranafer  program  la  without  proMema.  But 
neither  ahould  anyone  '-^g****  that  Ita  par- 
tidpanta  are  not  making  a  big  eontrlbotion 
to  the  quaUty  of  public  education  through 
out  thia  eoaununlty.  Stndenta  like  Kevto 
Jonee  are  the  county^  good  fortune.  To  un- 
deratanrt  that,  we  need  only  look— perfaapa 
more  carefully. 


INDIA'S  AID  TO  TAMIL 
TERRORISTS  DEPLORABLE 


HON.  JM  COURTER 


n  THB  Hougg  or 

Wednadav,  June  10, 1987 

Mr.  OCXJRTER  Mr.  Opaafcar.  too 
ton  Tknaa  haa  baan  and  lamaina  a 
ttw  madte  for  tttorouQti,  raiawart.  and  Maraai- 
Ing  covaraga  of  Inlamalional  lanoriam.  In  an 
ImportMil  atair  adNorW  of  Juna  «.  tha  Tbnaa 
anHdamoortflc  pdciaa  and  ab- 
of  Tgml  tamxMa.  Soma  of 
raco^wd  by  tttaaa  leparaHali 
in  «ta  damocraWc  atato  of  Sil  Lanka  la  being 


tPnok  tha  Waahtogtoo  Ttanea.  Juna  •.  IMT] 


What  on  earth  la  gobw  on  to  8H  Lanka} 

Tha  Uand  of  an  liuka  la  a  anall  bastion 
of  free  maitet  democracy  attuatad  IS  mOea 
utt  tha  aoutheaatem  coaat  of  the  Indian 
■ubcontlnent.  On  that  Indian  aubcontlnent 
an  man  than  fifty  mllllan  ethnic  TunO 
mndua,  naoat  of  whom  an  eooeentrated  to 
the  atata  of  Tamil  Nadu.  TamO  Nadu  lies 
Jnat  aaroas  the  Palk  Strait  from  Sri  I^nka. 
SH  Lanka  ttaelf.  whon  total  populatloo  Is 
14  «■«»»«»»  rTTt*****  approxlmataly  another 
2.7  mflUoo  TamO  w*"^"  Two-thirds  of 
then  an  concentrated  to  the  northern  and 
Dartheaatem  extremities  of  the  Island, 
when  they  are  bleesed  with  the  strategic 
advantage  of  being  able  to  reach  out  and 
to«ich  their  Indian-national  brothers  with 
outboard  moton  and  small  flablng  boats. 

TamO  Nadu  Is  governed  by  a  Sri  Lankan- 
bom  TtemQ  by  the  name  of  M.a.  Ramap 
«.K«iM«i^«  Kr.  Ramachandran  quite  lustily 
supports  a  Marxist  terrorist  Tamil  insurgen- 
cy that  oparataa  to  8rl  Lanka  and  la  head- 
quartered to  Madras,  the  capital  of  Tamil 
Nadu. 

The  TamO  Tigers,  as  the  guerrillas  are 
caDed.  are  so  predatory  that  they  have  even 
gobbled  up  their  own  oomradea-to-terror. 
complete  hegemony  of  what  they 
envWon  as  a  Marxist  monopoly  of  the  8rl 
i^wtwmwt  future.  They  now  openly  speak  not 
JiMt  of  tfiraratlf"  but  of  complete  oonqueat 
"There  will  be  no  democracy  when  we  come 
to  power."  said  one  TamO  spoknman.  Mr. 
T.  Togl.  a  Tamil  Tiger  philoaopber.  elabo- 
ratea  on  the  thought,  "We  will  tell  the 
people  we  want  a  one-party  system.  A  multi- 
party system  wont  work.  ...  In  a  one-party 
system,  when  you  Implement  a  program,  the 
other  partln  cannot  change  it."  Mr.  Yogi's 
bangout.  the  Tiger  headquarten  to  Madras, 
India,  to  deconted  with  poaters  of  Lento  and 
Che  Ouevara  and  photographs  of  multUated 
people. 

MutQatlon  is  a  primary  instnunent  of 
TamQ  rebel  poliUca.  In  February,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Tigers  crept  toto  the  village  of 
Arantalawa  and  rounded  up  28  Stohalen 
Buddhlats,  8  of  whom  were  children.  The 
hostages  were  oorraled  at  gunpotot  and 
then  backed  to  death  by  axes. 

Tha  TamQ  Marxists  have  good  tutors  to 
terror.  When  Israeli  forces  moved  toto 
Southern  Lebanon  to  1963  they  captured  a 
number  of  Tamils  who  were  being  trained 
by  Oeorge  Habaah's  Popular  Pnmt  for  the 
Lfberatlan  of  Paleattne.  Then  are  the  folks 
who  totroduoed  the  concept  of  skyjacking 
toto  the  Paleattnlan  vocabulary  of  anned 
struggle.  The  Indication  la  that  there  are 
aeveral  PFLP-run  campa  to  the  MfckDe  Bast 
tovolved  to  training  the  Tamils:  while 
If  uammar  QatMafl  has  made  the  Sri 
i^wtk^wt  reteia  a  moat  favored  charity.  The 
bulk  of  the  Tamfl  funding,  however,  comm 
from  the  sale  of  Pakistani  beroto  transport- 
ed toto  Weatera  Europe  by  Sri  Lankan  mid- 
dlemen. 

The  moat  disturbing  element  of  the  Tamil 
insurgency  is  that  none  of  it  would  be  poasl- 
ble  were  it  not  for  the  tadt  approval  of  the 
Indian  government.  The  war  materiel  flow- 
ing Into  northern  Sri  Lanka  comes  off  the 
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of  Tamil  Nadu.  India,  and  nowhere 


Two  yaan  ago  Indian  Prime  Minister 
Rajiv  Oandhi  siiisiiiiil  admirably  committed 
to  a  peaceful  reaolutlon  to  8rl  Lanka's  eoo- 
fllet  when  he  brokered  a  peace  conference 
to  the  Himalayan  nation  of  Bhutan.  The 
talka  moved  towards  a  comproBslM  whereto 
the  TsmHa  would  gato  limited  autonomy 
but  not  wosslnn  They  ended  when  the 
Tigers  ssmmliisliiil  two  Tamil  moderatea 
who  supported  the  agreement.  In  19*6  the 
TlgaiB  unilaterally  rejected  another  com- 
proeiln  offer  to  which  they  would  ban 
been  aUowod  to  run  unopposed  to  the  initial 
ffhfftlfflM  of  the  would-be.  aeml-autonomoos 

Now  Mr.  Ghmdhl.  always  mindtul  of  the 
inherent  flaslparoua  tendendea  to  his  inher- 
ited demoeraey,  la  bendtog  to  the  wOl  of  Mr. 
Ramachandran.  Tamfl  Nadu's  Sri  Lankan- 
bom  governor.  The  current,  hl^hdy  theatri- 
cal campaign  to  bombard  northern  Sri 
Lanka  with  humanitarian  aid  Is  Mr.  Rama- 
chandran's  Idea.  It  la  a  powvful  symboL 
But  it  is  alao  a  lie.  The  deadly  supply  line 
oonttouea  unabated. 

The  United  Statea  currently  aenda  no  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  democraUc  government  of 
Sri  Lanka.  We  should  remember  that  if  the 
Tamfl  Tigara  succeed  to  their  goal  of  creat- 
ing a  one-party  state  around  the  strategic 
port  of  Trlncomalee  there  will  be  nothing 
we  can  do  to  prevent  them  from  tovlting  the 
SovleU  to  share  to  their  good  fortune. 


SUPPORT  ARIAS  PEACE 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  STEPHEN  L  NEAL 

or  aOBTH  CABOUaA 
m  THE  BOTT8X  OF  agPBBgBrrATIVlS 


WedneMday,  June  10. 1997 

Mr.  NEAL  Mr.  Spaakar.  Congraaa  haa  a 
gnat  opportunity  to  make  a  real  and  poaWve 
alap  toward  a  paaootui  aetttement  of  the  corv 
nci  n  pacarBQua. 

A  boU  diptomaMc  mwaltva  to  halt  tha  hoat»- 
Niaa  in  Canbal  Amartca  waa  advanoad  aarty 
thia  yaw  by  Iha  PraaMant  o(  Coata  Rtea. 
OacwAilaa.  It  daaarvaa  our  atrong  at«ipon 

Tha  Ariaa  propoaal,  inlandad  to  atop  tha 
flghMng  and  anaura  damocracy  and  aacurtly  in 
tha  raglon.  waa  oonaUarad  last  March  m  a 
maaing  of  four  Canlral  Amartean  damocra- 
daa.  Tha  Qovammant  of  Mcaragua  •oo«P**d 
an  Invitation  to  maal  wNh  ttw  four  other  coun- 
toiaaln  Eaquipulaa.  Guatemala,  to  dtocuaa  tha 


Tha  Ariaa  propoaai  oontaina  tha  folkwving 

Rrat.  wnnaaty  for  political  and  ralatad  o(- 
lanaaa.  monitorad  by  a  cammiaiioa  and 
dWog  wMh  intamal  oppoaWon  groupa. 

Second,  a  oaaaa-llra. 

Third,  a  procaaa  laadtog  to  a  democratic 
rapreaantative  form  of  government  with 
honest  periodic  eiectiona  and  guarantaad  dvi 

rtgfila. 

Fourth,  fraa  wid  damocratk:  alacttona,  moni- 
torad by  tha  OAS.  for  membership  on  Iha 
nawty  crartad  Canbal  American  Pariamant 

Flflh.  a  suapanafon  of  al  axtri-ragion«l  mO- 
twy  rid.  ovart  or  oovart.  to  maurgant  or  irragu- 
lar  foroaa. 
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SMh.  «i  and  to  attampta  to  daatabliza  the 
govammania  of  Cantral  American  oountriaa. 

Seventh,  a  reduction  of  arma. 

ElgMh.  K^MnMon  of  ma  plan  by  tha  UnMad 
Naltona.  tha  OAS,  artd  tha  Contadora  group. 

Mnth.  an  ovaluaMon  of  prograae  by  tha 
Praaidanf  of  tha  Wva  Cantrai  American  coun- 
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a  gap  of  8.7  million  units.  By  aoOS,  the  gap 
wm  be  1A  million  units,  which  the  author 
says  repreaants  boustof  for  about  18  million 
poor  people. 


Tantfi.  aoonofnic  and  cuHural  agraamants 
whteh  wN  pannK  aocaiaratad  devetopmant 

Tha  Coato  FVcwi  peace  InMiallvt 
traah  hope  that  an  aooaplabla  agraomant  can 
ba  raachad  with  tha  Nicaraguan  SandMata 
gommmant  through  dipkxnacy.  It  deaaoMa 
the  aupport  and  ancouragemaot  of  the  United 
Stalaa  QovammanL 

In  Mwch.  I  mtroduoad  Houaa  Concurrent 
naaohjtton  63,  which  m^trmtm  congreaaional 
aupport  for  the  Ariaa  initiativa.  My  raaoiution  is 
aimlv  to  the  SanfonJ  raaoiution,  whteh  the 
Senate  paaaad  ovanvhelmingly  eartier  this 
year.  Today,  I  am  propoaing  my  reaokition, 
wNch  ia  coaponaorad  by  62  Members  of  this 
Houaa,  aa  an  amendment  to  H.R.  1777,  the 
State  DepwUnenl  Authorization  Act 

There  la  great  debate  within  Congress  over 
how  to  achieve  our  common  goals  in  Central 
America.  However,  there  is  no  question  that 
wa  an  prefer  a  diptomatic  solution  without  fur- 
ther toaa  of  life  or  the  expenditura  of  vast 
aums  of  morwy. 

It  is  m^MTtant  therefore  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Congraaa  go  on  record  with  this  amerxknent 
aa  promoting  the  Arias  initiative  for  soivingthe 
conflict  tt  wHI  help  the  Arias  effort  and  can 
make  deer  to  our  administration  that  Con- 
greea  prefers  thia  approach. 


LOW-INCOME  HOUSING  DEMAND 
TO  REACH  CRISIS  LEVEL  IN 
NEAR  FUTURE,  STUDY  SATS 


HON.  LES  AnCOIN 

oroaaooa 

m  TBS  HOTISX  OF  RKPRCSSMTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  10, 1987 
Mr.  AuCOiN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foHowing  arti- 
cte,  from  the  June  3  Wall  Street  Journal, 
pdnte  out  tha  growing  criais  in  sectkxi  8  tow- 
income  housing.  And  on  thia  day,  when  we've 
taken  a  maior  slap  towanj  restoring  Federal 
houaing  poHcy,   I  command  It  to  my  cot- 


The  artida  foNowK 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  3. 
19871 

Low-Iinx>MB  HooBUfo  Dkmahd  To  Riacb 

Calais  I<vxL  m  Nkax  Ptmratx,  Stodt  Sats 
(By  Michel  McQueen) 

WASHnroTOR.— The  sap  twtween  the 
supply  of  low-income  bousing  and  the 
numlter  of  families  needing  such  housing 
wlU  soon  rise  to  "crisis-level"  proportions,  a 
study  by  a  nmi-proflt  group  oondudes. 

The  study  was  sponsored  l>y  Neighbor- 
bood  Reinvestment  Corp.,  a  omgreaslanally 
chartered  li»tltutton  created  to  1078  to  spur 
revttallaation  of  low-tocome  neighborhoods 
and  to  help  "««Hi«»i«  a  supply  of  low-income 
housing.  It  was  written  by  an  assnrlstf  pro- 
feasor  at  the  Massachuaette  Institute  of 
Technology,  Phmip  Clay. 

The  report  oondudea  that  by  1993,  there 
will  be  14.3  million  low-lnoome  households, 
but  only  10.8  minion  low-rent  housing  units. 


The  study  identifies  three  mato  forces 
behind  the  projected  housing  squeeae: 
growth  to  the  number  of  low-income  house- 
holds acooimianled  by  a  decline  to  the 
nimiber  of  privately  owned,  low-oost  rental 
units;  expiring  federal  subsidies  for  low- 
income  rental  housing;  and  decreased  tax 
tooeutivea  resulting  from  last  year's  federal 
tax  overhauL  The  author  says  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  nation's  low-tno(mie  houaing  Is 
privately  owned  end  not  subsidised  l>y  the 
federal  government. 

wmiam  Whiteside,  executive  director  of 
NelghlxMiiood  Retovestment.  said  that 
without  changes  to  federal  polides,  the  fig- 
ures "will  mean  Americans  living  to  slum 
condlttons,  Americans  doubling  up— what 
you  can  call  Uie  hidden  homeleas— and  to- 
nmrn  to  the  actual  numbers  of  homeless." 

Author  Clay  said  the  study  calls  toto  quea- 
tion  the  shift  to  federal  housing  policy,  ac- 
complished over  the  past  M  years,  from  reli- 
ance on  publidy  owned  units  tar  poor  faml- 
Ues  to  Increased  dependence  on  the  private 
sector. 

PKIVATa-SSCTOB  rASTICirATIOIl 

"We  made  a  decision,  we  made  a  Judg- 
ment, that  the  private  sector  could  do  the 
public's  work  for  It  We  are  now  realizing 
that  there's  time  limit  on"  private-aector 
participation,  he  said.  For  example,  subsi- 
dies that  allow  private  developers  to  end 
their  partidpaUon  run  the  risk  of  having 
devetopers  seek  different  tovestment  when 
the  sulMldles  end.  Lawmakers  must  find  a 
way  to  ensure  a  permanent  supply  of  hous- 
ing for  low-income  famfliCB.  Mr.  Clay  added. 

Concern  over  diminishing  availability  of 
low-income,  privately  owned  housing  is  a 
mounting  concern  to  Congress,  which  is  con- 
sidering legislation  to  place  certato  restric- 
tions on  landlords  who  try  to  end  their  par- 
tidpaUon to  subsidy  programs.  Some  law- 
makers also  have  pleasured  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
forego  planned  sales  of  mortgsges  held  by 
HUD.  saying  such  salea  could  Increase  the 
oh^Ti«M  that  poor  families  wOl  be  displsred. 
But  one  such  sale  of  300  mortgagee,  repre- 
senting about  40,000  low-  to  moderate- 
income  housing  units,  was  held  yesterday 
despite  protests  from  Congress. 

In  the  study  releaaed  yeaterday,  low- 
tocome  families  are  defined  as  then  with  to- 
comes  of  60%  or  less  of  the  national  median 
income.  In  1983,  the  base  year  of  the  study, 
that  would  be  an  annual  income  of  $12,000 
for  a  family  of  four.  Low-income  units  are 
defined  as  those  with  a  monthly  rent  of 
$325  or  less. 
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I  alao  wouU  ■»  to  point  out  ttwt  M 
Shipp  haa  baan  one  of  my  oonaMhianls  ainoa  I 
eama  to  Congraaa  in  1963. 

BM  SNpp  now  haa  teft  Na  poet  at  tha  Atlan- 
ta Journal  «)d  ConatMuHon  and  become  an  in- 

06p6n06nt  pUDMnSr  flnO  pOMCW  WfWKfm,  I  TV 

waaa,  ne  oegan  appaarwig  wnoe  we^ny  as  a 
poMical  cohjmniat  In  my  homataam  nawapa- 
per.  the  Mwfotta  Daly  JoumaL 

t  want  to  take  thia  opportunity  to  wiah  M 
Shipp  well  In  his  new  endeavors,  and  to  cal 
to  the  attanlion  of  my  colaoguoa  Ma  aooom- 
plishmanta  over  the  paat  thraa  dacadaa.  I 
woukJ  m»  to  submit  into  the  RecoRO  the  June 
7  coksnn  of  his  kxig-Ume  aaaodate  Jhn 
Minter,  who  offered  a  INting  Mbute  to  tha 
career  of  this  outatandtog  Georgia  I 


TRIBUTE  TO  BILL  SHIPP 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

(VsaoaoiA 
nr  THS  Honss  of  RSPUcsxirTATivss 
Wednetday,  June  10. 1987 
Mr.  DAROEN.  Mr.  Spaakar,  for  three  dao- 
adea.  Bill  Shipp  haa  bean  ona  of  the  moat  re- 
spected obaanw*  of  tha  Georgia  poMtoal 
scene.  He  has  been  a  State  adtor,  dly  edMor, 
aaaodate  edttor,  perspective  edtor,  and  politi- 
cal adMor  of  tha  Atlanta  newspapers.  Bil 
Shipp  also  haa  been  my  friend,  even  though, 
of  couTM,  we  at  tknaa  have  dmerad  on  the 


Shifp  Mads  tbx  Parb  Am  tbi  OuvaaaiuaT 


I  suppose  readers  grow  weary  of  newspa- 
per people  writing  to  praise  of  other  news- 
paper people.  Probably  it's  not  good  form, 
but  after  nearly  17  years  to  hamsas  with 
Bill  Stdpp  I  cannot  let  his  departure  pam 
without  a  salute  and  a  word  of  personal 


Shipp  has  been  reporter,  state  editor,  dty 
editor,  associate  editor,  perspective  editor 
Biul  politkaJ  editor.  Pve  never  known  one 
who  could  fight  so  hard  to  get  a  story,  irtio 
had  more  contacts,  a  larger  store  of  knowl- 
edge, or  A  better  sense  of  politics.  My  per- 
sonal debt  to  him  is  enormous. 

When  the  newspaper's  management,  to  a 
decision  which  charitably  can  be  termed  as 
questionable,  shifted  me  from  the  relattn 
innocence  of  the  sports  department  to  man- 
agtaig  editor  of  the  Oonstitutton.  it  waa 
Shipp  who  saved  my  bide.  He  knew  all  tha 
things  I  didn't,  and  cheerfully  endured  the 
worst  of  sll  sssignments— working  for  a  bom 
who  knew  less  than  he  did. 

When  politicians  and  businem  leaden 
called  for  an  appototment,  they  tovariably 
Included  a  discreet  inquiry:  "By  the  way. 
will  Bill  Shipp  be  at  the  meeting?"  I  knew 
what  they  meant. 

The  adverssry  relationshto  between  news- 
papers and  government  Is  one  of  the  comer- 
stones  of  democracy,  althoui^  often  an  irri- 
tant to  subjeete  of  news  covoage.  Shipp  has 
been  a  textbook  example  of  how  the  rela- 
tjwnatiip  results  to  both  better  government 
snd  tietto' newspapers. 

Shipp  looks  an  adversary  to  the  eye,  never 
hldea  behtod  a  typewriter  to  the  safety  of 
an  office.  I  would  deocrfbe  him  as  tonih  as 
the  leather  to  his  okl-faabloned  wlng-tlp 
shoca.  but  not  without  mnpasslon  He 
worked  to  get  news  toto  the  paper,  not  to 
keep  news  out  of  the  paptf.  So  he  aude  en- 
emies who  woe  mostly  temporary. 

ZeU  Mfller  once  huffed  toto  his  office  snd 
threatened  to  crack  his  now.  OeOTge  BuAee 
took  delight  to  toastog  him  fully  dothed 
toto  the  Mansion  pooL  Usually,  they  all  1^ 

Jtanmy  Carter,  not  noted  for  thick  skin, 
felt  the  sting  of  his  printed  azrowa.  But 
Shipp  has  a  picture  on  his  wall  of  two  f ^ 
lows,  barefoot  and  to  Idue  Jeans,  rdaxlng  to 
the  den  of  Carter's  home  to  Plains.  Not 
many  newspeople  have  such  presidential 
snapshots  on  their  waDs. 

One  afternoon  a  long  time  ago,  Shipp 
ssked  to  be  temporarily  exniaed  from  his 
dty  desk  duties.  He  returned  after  a  couple 
of  hours  with  a  story  that  made  the  top  of 
the  front  page:  "Jimmy  Carter  to  Run  for 
President"  Some  to  the  newsroom  laughed 
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I  tlMt  hli  nn  bad 

bC 

I  of  Itfi  b«*  vHk  thraocb  Um  pain. 

I  to  tlM  fliat  wwm  ol  eol- 

I  to  ipMk  out  on 

a<  tlM  Ubivontty  of 

veUttf 

to  tM  lav  trtw*^  Tliat 

LUt  liJiii  Ii7  lln  ■iiiiilttit  nf  nnr  ITirrlT  tlM 

lata,  who 

tram  the 

kthO' 

la  iMt  Snadvii  I 
who  ham  taatad  ttao  add  of  Bhlpp's 
taiy  and  mttewd  tha  aapoauio  of  hla  n- 
ww«  Mkod  to  maiiiiiit  on  hla  da- 
R  WM  iBtarMtiiw  to  noto  that  the 
vote  to  pralaa  of  thair  old 
wfall*  the  aaallar  voke 
at  an:  wtatafa  todjcatea  the  raally  cood 
and  appraoiate  the  advv- 
ween  ptcm  and  povem- 
;  to  a  democracy.  Thatl  lood 


IRAN-COMTRA  SCANDAL:  A 
LAWLESS  AFFAIR 


HOW.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

nr  nn  bodsb  or  ■snanonATms 

Wedneadav.  J*ne  10.  iM7 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Opaafcar.  ttw  fM  phM*  of 
karvOonlra  hearinge  ended 


Tlw 


In 
ofua. 


have  ooma  out  80  far  and  ttw 
undartakan  by  aonw  ad- 

tttars  who  wwa  In- 
should  deeply  oonoam 


««cla  In  toda/a  Waahinglon  Poet  on  tt* 


Aocofdkig  to  Mr.  Johnaon: 
What  haa  been  rerealed  •  •  •  l>  a  White 
HOuee  ■~'''*»'  of  hietatte  pcoporUone.  In 
the  aoope  of  tte  lawleeaoeae.  It  rtrala  the 
Teapot  Doaae  eeandal  and  Waterpate  under 
]UehardM.iazan. 

TTMt  la  an  aoourala  daacrtpion  ol  ttw  dto- 
ketino  daWto  tMl  have  amargad  ao  iar  in  the 
oouraa  of  iho  hoailnga. 

I  command  ttw  afUda  to  my  ooiaaouaa. 
[From  the  Waehtopton  Poet.  June  10,  IMD 
A  MumvuMMtAUur  LAWiaaa  ArrAix 
(Br  Bajmee  Johneoo) 
Whan  yawn  Han  teatUled  that  she  ehred- 
ded  mama  of  aacret  White  Houee  documenta 
laat  fan  and  then  walked  out  of  her  offloe 
with  toertadnattnp  rtamlfkid  papen  atuff ed 
toalde  her  boote  and  dreai.  the  Iran-contn 
a  new  phaae  of  pubUc  eon- 
After  her  Bwom  teetlmony,  no  one  can 
efcr  dataa  credlbljr  that  thla  epieode  wm 
1— *I*'t  of  offlrtal  pood  Inten- 
I  awry.  Hor  can  anyone  argue  oon- 
'  that,  howerar  many  mletakf  were 
,  thla  waa  not  a  eaee  of  oormptlan. 
Han's  *'-^*--~'T  ahredded  thoee  datme  aa 
■urtfy  as  the  ahredder  to  her  National  Secu- 
rity ^^Mnwn  offloe  pulnjileud  vital  erldenoe 
laat  If ovember.  What  has  been  revealed,  by 
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her  and  by  othan  teotlfytac  to  the  laA  alz 
TTiiti.  to  a  WhIU  Houae  aeandal  of  hlatortc 
propottlana.  In  the  aoope  of  Ite  lawloaaneaB, 
It  ftvalB  the  THpot  Dome  aoandale  to  the 
■ibainialialliai  and  Waterpate 
-RlohardU.m»». 
TlM  Iran-eoBtra  aflalr  atande  expoeed  aa  a 
^Mrive  attempt  at  an  offlolal  oomtHip  after 
leiwthy  and  ataboeaU  attampta  to  elreum- 
v«Bt  the  iptatt  and  lottar  of  law  and  the  ex- 
peemed  win  of  nam  mi  over  eeveral  yeara. 
Whn  their  flllelt  aottona  began  to  aorfaoe. 
UJB.  otttdalB  had.  deelioywl  evldanee.  oon- 
to  keep  aOent  and  thua  obetrueted 
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the  United  Statea.  ie  Juet  unbelievable  ...  I 
just  hope  the  people  of  the  United  8tat« 
reaUm  thto  waa  not  funny  bualneaa.  Thla 
wu  very  tragic  buataMOL" 

That  encapwilatm  the  teetlmony.  If  the 
American  people  And  thla  amiialng.  or  ao- 
oeptable.  to  the  MOth  annlveraary  year  of 
the  ConaUtutlon.  then  Ood  help  the  Repub- 
lic 


rrom  the  hliheet  leveto  of  government,  no 
one  OBBeram  from  thle  story  looking  good. 
Tv  namplm,  the  toteat  teetlmnny  detaUIng 
the  dMpesate  attaaipt  to  deetroy  evldcooe 
to  cover  up  toalde  the  White  Houee 
mkm  a  moekesy  of  dalms  by  At- 
torney Oenwal  Bdwto  Meem  m  last  No- 
vember after  the  eeandal  erupted.  Deeplte 
p^itrttM***  reports  that  documents  had  been 
ahradded  to  LL  OoL  OUver  L.  North's  NSC 
ofOoe.  Ifsem  than  dted  no  need  to  oaU  to 
Fsderal  Bureau  of  toveallgarinn  agenta  and 
aeoure  evldanm  beeauM  no  reaaon  existed  to 

gggpeet  eflnlQ^  H«^f"Hf 

Ironically,  the  wttnem  whoee  actlona  seem 
meet  underatandable  Is  Ban.  the  toyal.  dedi- 
cated young  eecretary.  She.  at  least,  com- 
Bdtted  her  acta  out  of  what  she  thought  the 
beat  of  mottvee— to  mve  admired  higher-upe 
to  whom  she  believed  and  to  preaerve  a 
secret  official  poUey  that  she  alao  deeply  be- 
Uevad  to  be  to  the  oountryi  bMt  toteresta. 

"I  was  very  emotlotial  at  the  time."  the 
told  iMMiiiiaslnnsI  toveatlgators  Monday  to 
y^qii^iTiiiij  why  she  shredded  documents 
and  altered  daaatfled  papers,  "and  I  was 
concerned  about  protecting ...  the  Iran  Ini- 
tiative and  the  contra  Initiative." 

The  same  cannot  be  said  ao  easily  about 
motlvattooB  of  othera  who  may  be  Implicat- 
ed to  the  affair. 

A  sordid  story  of  greed  and  corruption  has 
been  spun  before  Oongrem  and  the  public 
Many  of  thoee  who  came  before  the  select 
toveatlgating  usuifslonsl  committees 
claimed  that  they  acted  out  of  purely  patri- 
otic BBOttvea.  Now  they  have  been  tatoted  by 
hard  evidence  of  proflteertag.  The  deelre  to 
make  big  bucks  Is  at  the  center  of  a  tale 
characterlaed  by  great  amounts  of  cash, 
much  of  which  remains  unaccounted  for 
and  which  flowed  secretly  toto  many  chan- 
nels and  poeketa. 

Sen.  wmiam  &  Cohen  (R-Matoe).  refer- 
Hwg  to  aocounta  of  '*^"T«g  and  double-deal- 
ing ))y  Mkntolatratlon  officials  and  their 
operattvea.  put  It  beet  when  he  described 
the  episode  as  "a  story  of  betrayaL" 

It  has  alao  been  a  story  of  true  bellevera, 
aealots  with  misguided  notions  of  patrlot- 


"I  dont  like  people  coming  to  here  waving 
the  flag  and  spitting  oa  the  Constitution." 
Senate  aelect  committee  Vice  Chairman 
Warren  B.  Rudman  (R-NA)  said  to  obvious 
disgust  during  a  recent  toeak  to  teetlmony. 

nmatr  mmmitter  Chairman  Daniel  K. 
Inouye  (O-Hawaii)  memorably  expressed  an- 
other aspect,  saying  has  has  been  disturbed 
by  laughter  that  frequently  greeted  oom- 
mento  of  eome  of  the  private/public  opeT»- 
tlvee  who  testified  about  their  roles  as 
secret  agente  for  the  United  States.  To  flndL 
he  said,  to  tonm  of  utmost  dignity,  "an 
American  lieutenant  colonel,  who  everyone 
suggeste  Is  second  only  to  the  president  of 
the  United  Statea.  committing  this  country. 
Its  power  and  matesty.  to  defend  Iran,  with- 
out even  consultatlan  with  the  Congrea  of 


WHAT  THB  CONSTITDTION 
MKANS  TO  MS  AND  OUR  COUN- 
TRY 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 


opmsaouai 


'ATITB 


m  THB  BousB  or 

Wednesday,  June  10, 1997 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Spaaker.  I  riaa  today 
to  bring  to  your  ananMon  ona  of  the  150  aAv 
r*ig  oaaays  In  ttia  naHonwida  conloat  spon- 
aorad  by  the  U.S.  Doparlmani  of  Education.  I 
wish  to  aubmN  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  an 
oaaay  wrltton  by  a  bright  young  man  from  my 
dMricI,  Jonathan  Tony.  Jonathan  ia  in  the 
third  grade  at  CarroMon  Elamantary  School. 
Hie  winning  aoaay  on  the  U.S.  ConatMuHon  «x- 
praaaai  a  view  of  trie  lyeatnem  of  our  oourt- 
iry,  wid  Ka  foundtog  document,  from  a  youttv 
ful  parapacUve. 

Jonathwi  reflacia  on  wfwt  H  maana  to  baa 
cMzan  of  Amarica:  protoctod  by  the  maMan- 
•ble  rtghta  of  the  U.S.  ConetituMoa 

What  tkx  CowsnTunoii  MxAm  to  Ms  Aim 
TO  OuB  CouwraT 

(By  Jonathan  Tony) 

This  is  Jonathan  Tony  getting  out  of  my 
time  iM/'HiTw  In  PhiladelphU  to  1787.  I  am 
now  walking  through  the  street  to  Inde- 
pendence HalL  Let's  peek  to  and  see  what  is 
going  on. 

WOWl  There  U  Oeorge  Washington!  He 
was  our  first  President.  And  there  Is  James 
ICadlaon  our  fourth  President.  Look  at  him 
write! 

It  looks  like  he  Is  writing  down  every- 
thing. There  is  Jonatlian  Dayton.  He  has 
the  same  first  name  as  I  do. 

And  look,  there  is  Ben  Franklin,  our  elec- 
trician. 

It  sounds  like  they  are  arguing  about  how 
long  the  Prealdent  should  be  President  Al- 
exander Hamilton  wants  the  President  for 
life.  And  other  people  want  the  President  to 
have  one  or  two  terms.  He  has  to  stop  at 
eight  years. 

All  of  a  sudden,  someone  grabbed  me.  It 
was  a  guard.  He  roared  at  me  for  peeldng  to 
at  the  meeting.  And  they  threw  me  to  Jail. 

'Wait  a  mtoute,  what  did  I  do7  What 
about  my  rights?" 

The  guardi  said.  "What  righto?  Hal  Ha! 
Hal 

"The  Bill  of  Rights!  The  part  of  the  Coo- 
sUtuttonl"  I  explatoed. 

"What  ConsUtuUon?"  they  asked. 

"The  one  that's  being  written  at  Inde- 
pendence Hall,"  I  yelled. 

"How  do  you  know.  Smarty?" 

"I'm  a  visitor  from  the  future.  And  rm 
going  back." 

I  pulled  a  time  machine  out  of  my  pocket 
and  whisaed  home.  I  sure  am  glad  I  live 
today  with  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  command  Jonathan  Tony  for 
Na  OKtraordkiary  gift  for  the  wfttton  word,  and 
Na  youthful  inaight  into  the  moaning  of  our 
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ConalMutioa  I  wiah  Jonathan  my  iinoafa  oon- 
gratoMlona  «Kl  oonHnuad  auooaaa  m  hia  I 
damic  purauila. 


INTRODUCnON  OF  LEOISLA- 
TION  TO  REVISE  THE  BOUND- 
ARIES OF  SALEM  MARITIME 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 


'ATIVIS 


or  MAaaACBUSRTa 
HI  THB  HOU8S  or  BSPKlSn 
Wednesday.  June  10, 19S7 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  riao  today 
to  introduce  iegialallon  whtah  wouM  iwvlae  the 
boundvlaa  of  Sttmn  Maritime  Naltonal  Hiator- 
k:  SMa  k)calad  in  Salem,  MA.  It  la  a  rsasona- 
bte  piece  of  legialalton  that  is  important  to 
Salem  Maritime  and  to  the  thouaanda  of 
people  who  wmutfy  visN  this  hiatoric  treasure. 

The  need  for  this  lagJslaHon  is  both  straight- 
forwwd  and  simple.  Standbig  on  the  edge  of 
Selem  MwWme's  boundwy  is  a  bulking  whk:h 
la  preeently  for  sale.  Thla  legialalton  wouM 
simply  extend  the  peril's  boundary  to  mchide 
thla  property,  theraby  aHowing  Salem  MeriUme 
to  davetop  a  prapoael  to  purcheae  the  buM- 
ing.  n  la  a  amaH,  iionoontroveraial  revision  that 
la  aassntial  for  the  pari(  to  proceed  wHh  its 


This  legisiation  has  the  support  of  the  Na- 
ltonal Part(  Service  aa  well  as  of  pubNc  offi- 
dais  in  the  city  of  Salem.  I  have  met  with  the 
mayor  of  Salem  and  with  regional  raprssenta- 
tlvea  of  the  Parte  Servtee,  and  I  am  plaassd  to 
report  that  aH  partiea  are  moat  enthualastk: 
and  supportive.  In  addWon,  I  am  introducing 
this  bM  today  atong  «vMh  the  entire  Massachu- 
setts detegatton  as  weN  as  with  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Interior  Subcommittee  on  National 
Pwka  and  PubHc  Landa. 

This  legislatkMi  requkea  no  appropriation  by 
the  Congreas.  The  actual  purchase  of  the 
property  ts  an  Issue  that  will  be  deett  with  at  a 
future  date.  The  boundary  reviston  is  merely  a 
technkxMy  that  must  be  addressed  before  the 
pwk  is  eligl)le  to  consider  the  purehaae.  ttia 
a  smaN  but  crittcal  first  step. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  talk  about 
Salem  M«tttme.  Located  in  historic  Salem, 
MA.  it  is  one  of  the  most  channing  and  histori- 
cally signHlcant  maritime  sites  in  the  country. 
EsUMahed  in  1938,  K  la  the  oldeat  historic 
site  in  the  U.S.  Nattonal  Parte  System. 

This  nine-acre  waterfront  site  «ms  crested 
to  commemorate  the  ships  and  aeemen  of 
historic  Salem.  MA.  It  is  a  rich  reminder  of  the 
earty  shipping  Industry  in  New  Engtand.  whk:h 
played  a  vital  role  in  the  economte  devetop- 
ment  of  our  newly  formed  Nation.  Ojring 
theae  eeriy  yeera.  Salem,  MA  waa  one  of  the 
mi^  porta  for  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
whk:h  saled  throughout  the  wortd.  WKh  Its  two 
wh«vee  deling  back  to  the  Me  ISth  century. 
Salem  represents  a  daaak:  exampto  of  eerty 
New  Engtond  aNpping. 

During  the  RevokJitonefy  war.  Selem  was 
the  only  mi^or  American  port  whtoh  remained 
open  to  the  British.  Salem  merchants  kept  en 
average  of  SO  sNpe  and  privateers  at  sea. 
harassing  and  capturing  British  ships  and  sup- 
plae  whie  ptovidtog  materials  to  the  Conti- 
nenial  Army. 
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After  the  war,  Salem  marchania  and 
seemen  carried  on  a  ftourishing  trade  «Mh  Eu- 
ropeen  and  MedWerranean  ports.  They  began 
at  thla  time  to  explore  new  trade  routes  wHh 
other  pwts  of  the  worid.  eetabtshtog  trade 
with  ptaoee  such  aa  China.  Indto,  and  Suma- 
tra. Thaee  merchants  made  contact  wKh 
Ji^an  aome  50  yeers  before  the  famous  jour- 
neys of  Commodore  Perry. 

During  thla  time  in  our  history.  duHea  ool- 
leded  at  Salem  and  other  porta  provUed  the 
m^ority  of  America's  revenue.  The  Guatam 
Houee  at  Salem  Maritime,  buM  in  1819,  han- 
dtodthe  businees  of  the  port  for  the  Federal 
GtovemmenL 

Customs  duttea.  covered  by  article  I.  sec- 
tkxw  8  end  10  of  the  Constitutton.  once  ac- 
counted for  95  percent  of  the  new  Federal 
Qovemmenfa  operating  funda.  In  ttw  eeriy 
yeers  of  the  1800'a.  Cuatoms  dutiee  from 
Salem  provided  approidmately  one-sbrth  of  the 
total.  The  more  fwnHlar  Federal  income  tax. 
now  the  maior  source  of  Govemmem  reve- 
nue, was  not  esuybHshed  until  1913  with  the 
pessage  of  the  leth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

tt  is  fitting  that  Salem  Maritime  be  oonsktor- 
ing  this  expansnn  at  a  tkne  when  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  bioentenniel  of  the  Constitutton. 
SHaa  such  as  Salem  Maritime  are  aN  part  of 
the  story  of  this  incredMe  document  WKh  the 
assistance  of  the  Nattonal  Parte  System,  we 
can  assure  that  an  important  and  yet  some- 
what unknown  part  of  this  story  is  told. 

TheaddMton  of  the  aforementioned  buidtog 
to  Salem  Maritime  would  provide  the  atte  with 
much  needed  office  space.  This  wouM  aNow 
P«k  personnel  to  move  out  of  bujkfngs  which 
shouU  be  preserved  for  viewing  by  the  pubia 
This  space  is  also  needed  to  disptay  historical 
Hems  whfch  are  essenttal  to  understiuKing  the 
history  of  Satom  Maritime. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today  wouM 
simply  give  Salem  Maritime  the  autfority  to 
davetop  a  plan  to  purchase  this  buidtog.  tt  is 
a  reasonable  proposal  that  means  a  great 
deal  to  this  important  nattonal  historic  site  I 
respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
inittative. 

The  legislatfon  follows: 
H.R.— 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
RepreaentoHvet   of  the    United   Statea   of 
America  in  Congrea*  aaaembled, 
eacnoH  i.  bodndaby  kbvision  op  salkm  haki- 
raa  national  maroaic  am. 

(a)  BouHBAST  Rxvisioa.— The  Salon  Mar- 
itime National  Historic  site  (hereafter  to 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "imtlonal  historic 
site"),  designated  on  March  17.  IMS.  under 
aectton  2  of  the  Act  of  August  21,  1935  (49 
Stat  a«6).  and  located  to  Salem.  Masaachu- 
setts.  shall  consist  of  lands  and  totereste  to 
landa  as  generally  depicted  on  the  map  enti- 
tled "Boundary  Map,  Salem  Maritime  Na- 
Uonal  Historic  site.  Salem.  Massschusette", 
numbered  37S-80,011,  and  dated  AprO  1987. 
The  map  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inapection  to  the  offices  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Servloe.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rtor. 

(b)  Aoauismoii  or  Luraa.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  acquire  lands  or  toter- 
este thereto  wlthto  the  Iwundary  of  the  na- 
ttonal historic  site  by  donation,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  ex- 
change. Any  landa  or  totereste  to  lands 
owned  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massschu- 
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setta  or  sny  pcdtttoal  subdivlsfcm  thereof 
may  be  aoqutaed  only  by  donatkm.  Lands 
and  totereste  thereto  soqulred  pursusnt  to 
tjite  Act  sh^  bw?wn^  part  o<  the  '^**~"' 
hlstorte  site  end  shaU  be  subject  to  sn  the 
laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  the  na- 
tional historic  sKe. 


DOES  CONQRBSS  STAND  WITH 
ELUOTT  ABRAMS  OR  COMAN- 
DANTE  ORTEGA? 


HON.  GERALD  BJL  SOLOMON 


m  THi  Botrai  or 

Wedneaday,  June  10, 19S7 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Spaaksr.  a  more  obieo- 
tlve  and  lees  partisan  anamtoaMon  of  the  tsalt- 
mony  of  EMott  Abrama  before  the  kan-Conlra 
Commlttoe  reveals  nothing  eNher  morrty  or 
legally  obJedtonaUe  in  his  earitar  toallmony 
on  the  Brunei  soMcWaBoa  The  hypocrisy  of 
those  committee  members  who  quesltoned 
both  the  honesty  and  competence  of  Mr. 
Abrams  was  etoquenlly  deecrtbed  in  a  June  5 
edttorial  of  the  Wal  Street  Journal 

As  theedtorial  rsminds  us,  Abrams  dk»-in 
the  words  of  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shuttz— a  "aensabonar  job  in  keeping  ttia 
Contrasaive  in  the  wake  of  congrosatonal  in- 

"That  is  precisely  wfiy  Congrsssmsn  sra 
caUtog  for  his  rsaignaBoa"  ««  edNorial  tela 
us,  "and  they  ought  to  say  so." 

The  key  paragraph,  however,  is  ttw  last 
one:  "The  issue  is  not  Mr.  Abrams,  but  the 
Communists  In  Menegua.  What  doee  the  U.a 
Congreea  propoee  to  do  about  them?  Doea 
Congreas  stand  witti  EMott  Abrama  or  wNh 
Dear  Commandanto  Danny  Ortegar' 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the  same  Members  of 
this  House  who  wrote  a  "Deer  Comman- 
danto" letter  encouraging  Daniel  Ortega  are 
the  same  peopto  condemning  ttw  initiativas  of 
Cotonel  North. 

WeR.  ttiis  is  one  Congressmen  who  stands 
wHh  EMtott  Abrams. 

Pick  Youb  Sma 

Congressmen  toterrogating  Elliott  Abrams 
have  been  criticising  evasions.  It's  time  to 
ask  them  for  a  straight  answer  of  their  own. 
Aa  Pete  Seeger  would  put  It:  Whtoh  side  are 
you  on,  boy?  The  Ramlir***"  or  the  anti- 
oommunlsts? 

Mr.  Abrams  repreeente  the  sucoem  of  the 
Cimtra  policy,  having  helped  keep  the  antl- 
oommunlst  cauae  alive  whUe  Oongrem  waa 
trying  to  km  it  wtthout  taktog  reaponafbUtty 
tor  the  resulte  of  dotog  so.  As  Secretary 
Shulte  said  to  a  statement  Wedneeday.  Mr. 
Abrams  has  done  a  "sensatiaoal''  Job.  Iliat 
is  predaely  why  oongreasmen  sre  calling  for 
his  resignation,  and  they  ought  to  say  ao. 

The  ocmgreaamen  of  courae  daim  they  are 
upeet  because  he  lied  to  them,  but  to  10 
hours  of  questkmtog  they  failed  to  make 
that  case.  So  they  reeorted  to  pure  badger- 
tog.  Senator  Howdl  Heflto  (D..  Ala.)  asked 
him  If  the  State  Department  had  a  sdiool 
to  teach  evasive  answers.  Representative 
Lee  F*""*"'  (D..  Ind.)  aakl.  'We  cannot  ad- 
vance United  States  toteresta  if  public  otfl- 
cats  who  testify  before  the  Oongrem  reeort 
to  legalisms,  word  gamea.  dalm  Ignorance 
about  things  they  either  knew  about  or 
should  know  about  and.  at  critical  pofnta. 


fm.TOV^^m.TC  rw  BD^^ABirC 


,T,.„^  in    10J17 
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tbat  an  not  tnaa." 

(IX, 

I  afUr  thli  that 

;flrUMt 

WWtthM- 


Ooo- 

tlMMllCtt- 

at  tte  anttan  a<  1 
1  ttite  Ob  Kvvwtar  ».  UM.  Mr.  Abnmi 
tafien   tlM 


'  OX.  If  J.)  about  fmidlnc  for 
Um  OooteM  fkvaa  abroad.  BT 
UtanUy  aofnei.  but  ba  dM  not  voiuntaar 
bla  tffWrWiit**"  at  910  BflUon  fKxa  tb« 
of  BnoMi  wMeii  vaa  obvlouoly  i«l»- 

MOV.  tba  eoiinlNrtnn  waa  potfacMj  lecaL 

tba  im  liilonitiaiiw  fliithialaalinn 

tba  ttata  DopartoMBt 

toaoitalt  tbird  eooDtriaa  for  toimanltailan 

tefuaod  to  fund  tba  Oontna 

rantad  the  Stata  Dopaitmnt 

to  ao.  tte  cop  Id  band,  to  ooUolt  money  for 

gnu;  M  be  taatlflad 
he'd  ilvan  tbe  aaltan'a  tovem- 
a  "flat,  t*""*"**  proBlM  of  oonfVlen- 
ttattty."  Itabappf  with  ble  anawan  to  tbe 
rwnimlttae  Mr.  Abrais  Mkad  Mr.  Bbolta  If 
be  eooM  eaO  tba  leadarahtp  of  tbe  tnttfll- 
and  tan  tbam  about 
.  Tba  Saeratary  told  btm  to  break  the 
eonHdentlallty  vttb  the  ealtaii  if  be 
tbovcbt  be  aboold.  So  he  went  back  to  tba 
to  voluntarfly  tall  tbam  about 
and  ir^Vrg*^  for  bavlDg  mlaled 


Mr.  John  Brmon  ol  tha  Nadonal  Aaaociaaon  of 
CMtoi  Oonaaivalion  Cotpa  Akanni  Canlar 
MuMum  by  my  good  Mand  Paul  D.  Dughdrti 
who  la  «M  pKMUam  ol  organtaaion't  8oi«»v 
. .  i  CNtilarl  ie  In  MoComb. 
Fof  ••  banaW  ol  my  ailaaoiad  odaaguaa 
ttta  OOC  ptaya  ouoh  an  hnpor- 
iwil  rola  In  ttta  aconomy  of  my  aiaa  I  wiah  to 
MbmR  tha  tolowing  for  pubtcatton  in  Iha 
OoNORcaaioNM.  REOono: 
IFnm  tba  caarlon-Ledaar.  May  IT.  IMTl 
Foama  jAcsaoa  L*wiiAXiB'a  Book  Oim 
TO  Natioiul  Moaanif 

A  alaned  coinr  of  tbe  19a«  edltton  of  "Tbe 
PoUtloa  of  Cooaarratton"  by  former  Con- 
Frank  B.  amltb  of  Jaekaon  haa 
been  plaoad  in  a  nathwial  muaeum. 

John  BHttoD.  ezeeuttre  dtreetor  of  tbe 
National  Aaaoiiatkm  of  CtrOlan  Conaenr»- 
tlon  Oorpa  Alumni  Center  Muaeum.  baa  ao- 
oeptad  tbe  book  from  Paul  D.  DauchdrllL 

Daugbdrfll  la  prealdent  of  the  onanlaa- 
tlon'a  Soutbweat  Mlaalaalppt  Chapter  116  in 
IffOm**  "I  want  to  ahare  tbia  book  with 
thia  generation  and  tbe  generation  in  the 
yaara  to  oome,  in  our  muaeum."  Daughdrlll 


who  doea  tbta.  the 
I  to  believe,  cant  be  truatad.  Certain- 
ly be  ean^  Maociata  with  the  boy  aoouta 
who  taibabit  CapMol  HID  haarlna  rooaaa.  Off 
with  bto  bead. 
What  la  the  bottom  line  hare,  any  way? 
that  Mr.  Abram 
aa  anbterfuae  for 

otuwaltlon  to  the  Con- 
traa.  Croeodlle  taaia  were  abed  wban  Mr. 
toM  no  more  aM  to  Oontraa 

I  who  aak  for  atralabt  anawera.  are 
aoiiw  to  make  VJB,  forelan  policy  out  of 
pique  with  indlrldual  State  Department  flc- 


tai 


Tbe  laaue  la  not  Mr.  Abrama.  but  the  com- 
Wbat  doaa  tbe  XTnltad 
propoae  to  do  about  them? 
I  atand  with  KDlott  Abrama  or 
with  Dear  Comandanto  Danny  Ortega? 


FORMKR  JACKSON  ULVTUAKMR'S 
BOOK  GIVEN  TO  NATIONAL 
MDSKUM 


HON.  WAYNE  DOWDY 


UMI 


Fonnar  Congraaaman  Fiank  E.  SmWi  of 
jaffgon_  M8,  wrola  a  book  calad  "Tha  Pol- 
Moa  of  ConaarvaHon"  about  ttta  CMtan  Con- 
aarvaHon  Cotpa.  TNa  book  vvaa  praaanlad  to 


He  noted  that  Smith  wrote  that  the  origi- 
nal Idea  for  the  ClTlllan  Conaenratlon  Corpa 
waa  auggeated  by  TJL  Anderaon.  a  Olooter 
lumberman  in  lasi  in  a  letter  to  about^to 
be-eandldate  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt. 

"In  bla  Chicago  acceptance  apeecti,  FDR 
propoaed  to  put  a  million  men  to  work  on 
foreaty  programa  over  tbe  nation."  Daugb- 
drlUaald.  "The  CtrilUn  Conaervatlon  Corpa 
oaaae  from  that 

"Under  the  great  leaderahlp  of  our  Preal- 
dent Rooaevalt.  the  Congreaa  paaaed  the 
OOC  bai  In  a  week'a  time."  be  aaid.  "Our 
nation.  I  feel,  abould  give  gratitude  of  ap- 
preciation In  honor  of  the  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  F  JL  Anderaon.  a  Umberman.  f  oreat- 
er  and  lumberman  of  aouthweet  MlaalaalppL 

"Thla  ia  one  of  the  many  good  reaaona 
why  I  give  ao  much  time  to  promote  the 
iiiwiKMf  of  the  CCC." 

Daughdrffl  aaid:  "McComb.  Pike  County, 
my  home.  Jolna  Amite  County  and  Oloater  la 
only  about  60  mllea  weat  of  McComb.  We 
have  lota  to  be  proud  of  in  aouthweat  Mlaala- 
alppL Thla  true  atory  ta  on  page  944.  348  and 
M«  in  thla.  "The  Politlca  of  ConaervaUon.' " 

Daughdrill  aaid  he  and  reunion  prealdent 
J.  Millard  Purl  are  buay  planning  a  Chapter 
116  meetlna  from  10  ajn.  to  3  pjn.  June  6  at 
the  Woodmen  of  the  Worid  building  on  In- 
duatrlal  Park  Road  in  northweat  Brookha- 
ven.  "Pleaae  aak  all  former  CCOa  to  come  to 
our  meeting,"  he  aaid.  He  promiaed  "a  good 
thne  and  loto  of  CCC  newa." 


TRIBUTE  TO  RABBI  ALVAN  D. 
RDBIN 


Di  THE  Bouaa  Of  I 

Wednetday,  June  10. 19i7 

Mr.  DOWDY  of  MlilllllppI,  Mr. 
artda  In  my  homa  nawMpapar  brougM  to  my 
aoMaon  an  avani  wncn  i  wwi  v>  rawia  ■>  my 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

ormaaonai 
n  THB  BOU8B  OF  SBmaBrTATIVn 

Wednetday,  June  10.  1987 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Spoakar,  I  riaa  kxtay 
to  congralulala  arxl  extend  my  gratHuda  to 
Rabbi  AMvi  D.  Rubin  for  hia  davotion  of  20 
yaara  of  dadteated  aarvtoa  to  tha  Tampie 
iaraai  Congragatton  in  my  homa  dMflcL 

Faw  olhar  araaa  of  aarvioa  raquira  Iha  char- 
adatlatlca  of  Mndnaaa  and  compaaaion  ihat 
raigloua  laadara  muat  poaaaaa.  Rabbi  Rubina 
20  yaara  at  Tampla  laraal  daarty  ahowt  that 


June  10, 1987 

haa  damonakalad  that  Idndnaaa  and  oonv 
in  a  way  ttwl  aurpaaaaa  many  otwra. 

Al  of  ttta  mambari  of  tha  communNy  hava 
baan  antehad  and  alrangtfwoad  by  Rabbi 
Rubhi'a  aaMaaa  oontitxillona  on  thok  bahalf. 

Rabbi  Rubm  haa  dona  much  good  woik,  not 
only  tor  the  Jawlah  paopia.  but  for  tha  fair  and 
lual  toaabnant  of  aH  cMzana  aWta.  Ha  haa 
mada  an  outatandkig  uxititoittai  to  tha  com- 
munHy  to  and  dtooriminallon  and  aupport  tha 
dvi  rtghli  of  al  paopia. 

I  wiah  Rabbi  Rubin  a  proaparoua  and  anloy- 
abia  tulura  in  Ma  rola  aa  rabbi  amarth«  of 
Tampla  laraal  oongragatton.  and  in  hia  raHra- 


June  10.  1987 

ouraatvaa  opanly  and  pulilcly  witan  aomalhing 


TELUNO  THE  TRDTH  TO  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

orraaaaiLVAiA 

m  THB  Houaa  or  uraaasirTAnvaa 

Wadneaday,  June  10.  1987 

Mr.  WALQREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  tha  laat 
6  waaka  of  taallmony  bafora  tha  Spadal  Com- 
miHaa  on  tha  kan/Contra  Affair,  it  haa  not 
tfvaayabaan  aaay  for  ua  to  foMow  the  tanglad 
wabof  aacral  bank  accounta.  ahredded  docu- 
manta.  and  daoaplfcwi  to  tha  Amartoan  paopia 
and  Iha  Congraaa. 

Inalhwtlvaty,  Amaricana  know  aomathkig 
vary  wrong  oocurrad. 

Arma  ahouU  navor  hava  baan  aoM  to  Irani- 
an tarroriaia  in  wchanga  for  hoatagaa.  ProfKa 
from  tha  aala  of  U.S.  mMaiy  arma  ihoukl  not 
hava  gone  into  private  9t^m  bank  aocounta 
inatead  of  tha  U.S.  Traaaury.  Money  from  tha 
aaiea  to  Iran  ahouU  never  have  been  aacretly 
dKMTtad  to  the  Ck>ntraa  in  Ntoaragua.  U.S.  offi- 
dala  ahouM  never  have  gone  outaide  the  law 
to  ralae  money  for  mlMary  aid  not  approved  by 
Ihe  Congraaa.  Government  peraonnal  ahoutd 
not  have  daa»oyad  documenta  to  make  it 
hwder  to  learn  the  truth  about  what  hap- 


We  do  not  yet  luiow  who  broke  what  iawa. 
The  Independent  counael  and  the  courta  w« 
determine  that. 

We  alao  do  not  yet  Icnow  preciaaly  what  tha 
Preaidanf  a  role  in  thia  affair  waa.  WNneaaea 
later  thla  aummer  win  help  ua  learn  the  truth 
about  Praaklantlal  involvement  in  thia  acandai. 
Unfortunately,  ragardlaaa  of  the  outcome,  the 
PraaMant  haa  already  been  hurt  by  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair.  In  my  leih  DMrict  of  Pennaylva- 
nia— whtoh  the  PraaUant  carried  with  58  per- 
cent of  the  vote  in  1064  over  64  percent 
now  believe  that  hia  ability  to  lead  the  country 
haa  been  affected  by  Ihia  affak. 

At  thia  mUpoint  in  tha  oongraaatonal  hear- 
Inga,  I  want  to  ioto  In  aakJdng  al  the  members 
of  the  apedal  oommKtae— Democrats  and  Re- 
publcww  a«(a— who.  for  the  meet  pert  have 
woriwd  hvd  to  keep  partiaanahip  out  of  this 
InveMlgation.  In  particular,  Chakman  Damel 
INOUYE  and  Chakman  La  Hahmlton.  atong 
with  Vice  Chairman  Warren  Ruoman  and 
Dick  Cheney,  have  Icept  trie  committee  fo- 
cueed  on  ita  taak  to  detarmtoe  the  truth  and 
al  the  truth,  no  matter  the  coneoquencea. 

That  la  the  ainguiar  strength  of  our  Ameri- 
can democracy.  We  are  not  afraid  to  examkie 


Yeatarday,  Chakman  Hamn.ton  dalvarad 
an  ak)quant  summary  of  his  IndbigB  at  this 
point  in  tha  irwaaiigailon.  I  Inaart  his  doaing 
awmem  for  ine  oeneni  or  aa. 

Closdm  Buxatmn  or  Boa.  I«g  H. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

here?"  The  queatlon  now  la,  "How  can  we 
prewit  it  from  happening  a^Un?" 
For  me.  theae  eventa  ralae  aeveral  malar 
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For  tbe  paat  6  weeka  theee  Commltteea 
have  Iweo  meeting  to  try  to  find  out  a^iat 
went  wrong  In  the  prooeaaea  of  American 
government,  and  why.  We  have  heard  over 
110  houia  of  teattmnny  from  It  altnaeaea 

Surely  theae  Oommttteea  have  beard  aome 
of  the  moat  extraordinary  teattanony  ever 
preaented  to  theOongreaa: 

An  elaborate  private  network  waa  aet  up 
to  carry  out  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
Statea.  Private  elttana.  many  with  divided 
loyaltlea  and  profit  motivea.  aold  arma  and 
negotiated  for  the  releaae  of  American  hoa- 
tagea.  Private  dtlaeDa  were  given  top  aecret 
codea  and  encryption  devlcea,  and  bad 
aooem  to  Swtaa  bank  accounta  uaed  for  VA 
covert  operatlona; 

The  Preaklent  waa  Involved  In  private  and 
third-country  fundralaing  for  the  contraa. 
Wealthy  private  contributors  were  courted 
at  the  White  Houae.  aoUdted  in  coordina- 
tion with  government  offldala.  and  given 
what  they  were  told  waa  aecret  informatkm. 
American  policy  tiecame  dependent  on  the 
ccntributlona  of  private  indlvlduala  and 
third  oountrlea; 

Tbe  President  approved  tbe  payment  of 
funda  to  terroriata  to  aecure  the  releaae  of 
hoatagea; 

Senior  offldala  did  not  know,  and  choae 
not  to  know,  bnportant  facto  about  policy; 

A  Natkmal  Security  Adviaer  and  an  Aaalat- 
ant  Secretary  of  State  withheld  inf  ormatton 
and  did  not  tell  the  Congreaa  the  truth  con- 
cerning U.S.  involvement  In  the  contra 
supply  operation  and  tbe  aoUdtatlon  of 
funda  from  third  countries; 

When  official  involvement  with  the  oon- 
traa waa  prohililted.  offldala  of  the  National 
Security  Council  ralaed  money,  helped  pro- 
cure arma,  and  aet  up  a  private  network  to 
ahlp  arma  to  the  contraa;  a  U.S.  Ambaaaador 
negotiated  an  agreement  with  Coato  Rica 
for  a  aecret  airstrip:  and  a  CIA  agent  facili- 
tated aupply  fUgbta; 

An  official  rtnalgnatart  hy  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  "a  locee  cannon"  carried  out 
hlghly-aenaitlve  negotlatlona  to  olitain  the 
releaae  of  the  hoatagea;  he  gave  the  approv- 
al of  the  White  Houae  to  a  plan  to  depoee 
tf^t*i%^wK  Huaaetn  and  go  to  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  def  enae  of  Iran; 

Thia  aame  official  participated  with  others 
in  an  effort  to  rewrite  chronologtea,  altered 
critical  documents,  and  organised  a  "ahred- 
(Ung  party"  to  deatny  documenta;  and 

Money  from  the  aale  of  U.8.  arma  to  Iran 
waa  diverted  to  the  contraa  and  for  the  uae 
of  aeveral  private  taidlvlduala.  Money  raiaed 
for  the  oontraa  waa  uaed  to  finance  a  DKA 
operation  to  aeek  releaae  of  hoatagea. 
Contra  funda  were  alao  provided  to  Colonel 
North,  pertiapa  even,  although  thla  haa  not 
iMen  proven,  for  personal  uae. 

What  the  Commltteea  have  heard  la  a  de- 
l>iraalni  atory.  It  ia  a  story  of  not  telling  the 
truth  to  tbe  Congreaa  and  the  American 
people.  It  la  alao  a  atory  of  remarkable  eon- 
fualon  In  the  tiiofceafs  of  government. 
Thoae  Involved,  whether  puldic  official  or 
private  dtlaan.  had  no  doulit  they  were 
acting  on  the  authority  of  the  Prealdent  of 
the  Uhlted  Statea. 

At  the  outaet  Chairman  Inouye  approml- 
attfy  aaked.  "How  oould  thla  have  happened 


First,  our  government  cannot  function 
cloaked  In  secrecy.  It  cannot  function  unleaa 
offldala  teU  the  truth.  The  Constitution 
only  works  when  the  two  branches  trust  one 
another  and  cooperate.  Policy  failed  here 
liecause  the  prooesswa  of  goverament  failed. 

Aa  Mr.  McFarlane  told  Uieae  Commltteea, 
"when  the  Preaklent  md  the  Congreaa 
cannot  agree,  to  charge  ahead  ia  to  Invite 
diaaater." 

Second,  privatiaatlrai  of  foreign  policy  ia  a 
preacrlption  for  confuaion  and  failure. 

The  advancement  of  American  national 
intereato  depoida  on  the  full  uae  of  the 
many  reaouroea  of  the  United  Statea  govem- 
mmt  We  are  iU-aerved  when  It  la  otherwlae^ 
The  uae  of  private  partlea  to  carry  out  tbe 
high  purpoaea  of  government  make  us  the 
subject  of  puaslement  and  ridicule. 

Third,  accountability.  Including  peraorul 
reaponaitrflity.  haa  lieen  abaent. 

My  concon  ia  not  atanply  the  accountabil- 
ity of  funda.  but  accountability  for  p<dley. 
Who  auperviaed  Colonel  North?  Who  waa 
reaponalble  for  UJS.  funda  earned  from  arma 
aales?  Who  aaked  whether  sctkma  taken 
were  lawful? 

Accountability  requlrea  aupervlakm.  and 
acceptance  of  re.-ipoiMniillty,  up  tbe  diain  of 
command.  High  offldala  cannot  look  the 
other  way  or  '*M*~'*  themaelvea  from  key 
aapecta  of  policy  or  tine  actlona  of  thoae 
they  auperviae; 

Accountability  rcQulrea  rigorous  oversight 
by  the  Congress,  snd  a  f\ill  exerdae  of  the 
process  of  chedca  aitd  halanoa  und«  the 
Conatltution.  It  reoulrea.  above  all.  the  op- 
eration of  the  normal  processes  of  our  gov- 

These  Commltteea  have  heard  a  great  deal 
during  theae  past  6  weeks,  and  have  much 
to  reflect  upoiL 

When  theae  bearings  resume  later  in  June 
with  other  witnesses,  my  guess  to  that  the 
Committees  will  return  to  theee  themes- 
making  the  shared  powers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion work,  the  privatlsatton  of  American 
foreign  policy,  and  the  accountability  and 
reqwnslbillty  of  public  offldala. 

I  want  to  thank  Chairman  Inouye,  Sena- 
tor Rudman  and  Oongreaaman  Cheney,  and 
all  Members  of  the  two  Select  Commltteea 
tcr  their  extraordinary  commitment  and  at- 
tention. The  hearings  stand  in  recess. 


VA  EMFIiOYEES  VOICE  STRONG 
SUPPORT  FOR  THEIR  MEDICAL 
COMPUTER  SYSTEM 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 


»  THS  BOU8X  or  BarBsasirtATiTas 
Wednetday,  June  10. 1987 

Mr.  MOr^TGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  contro- 
versy over  the  effecUveneea  and  coat  of  the 
Veterans'  AdnMatratnn's  medtoai  computer 
system,  known  as  the  DecentraMzad  Hoapital 
Computer  Program  [DHCP]  system,  has  arlaan 
in  tha  Congraaa.  Aa  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Velarana'  Affairs.  I  have  acheduled 
m«iy  oversighl  hearinga  on  this  important 
madtoal  computer  system  over  the  past  sever- 
al yetra  and  the  reporta  on  ita  effectiveneea 
and  ooeta  hava  been  unitannly  vary  poeMiva. 

Skwe  our  hearing  of  April  6,  1967,  on  INa 
invortant  subject.  I  have  received  many  let- 


in  aigiport  of  the  DHCP. 
I  wouM  ■»  to  share  wNh  my  oolaaguaa  a 
copy  of  a  latlgr  wNch  I  raoatwad  from  Dr. 
Emaal  M.  B«8«ni«t.  CWaf  of  Staff  of  tha  VA 
Medical  Cemar  at  Brockton  and  Weat  Root- 
bury,  MA,  that  dafitofwkalga  hoar  ttia  VA  anv 
ployeea  feel  about  "their"  medtoiri  oompular 
aysteriL  The  Mlar  fdowai 


BaocxToa  sas  Wasr  RozBDar.  MA. 

JCavM^iMr. 
Hon.  O.V.  (Sonnr)  Muaivunaar. 
Common  Homae  Qfflee  BuUdtng, 
WatMnetOH,  DC 

DasB  Ma.  MoBTaoai^T:  Recent  dertalnna 
by  the  ApproprlaUona  Subooauattteea  to 
impede  tbe  fun  deployment  of  the  yetarana 
Adminlatratlon'a  DHCPI.  eauae  me  deep 


In  my  25  yeara  with  the  VA.  the  laat  •  aa 
the  Chief  of  Staff  at  tbe  Broekton/Weat 
Roxbury  Veterana  Admlnletratlop  Medical 
Center.  DHCP  atanda  out  aa  the  admtaiMra- 
tive  Innovation  with  the  greateat  poaltive 
tanpact  on  our  ability  to  provide  the  hlgheaf 
quality  of  medieal  care  for  Ameriea'a  vetci^ 
ana.  The  DHCP  ia  a  aucoeaaful  and  flexible 
aoftware  package  which  haa  the  wbole- 
hearted  aupport  of  our  dlnldana  and  adadn- 
Istrattve  ataff .  DHCP  haa  inrreaahigly  al- 
lowed our  ataff  more  rapid  and  aoenrate  par 
Uent  taif  ormatkm.  while  allowing  a<bntnla- 
tratlve  aupport  peraonnd  to  f ocua  on  taaka 
other  than  handling  paperwork. 

Aa  our  Agency  movea  rapkDy  to  the  fore- 
front of  large  aeale  medical  organlaatlona. 
we  inereadntfly  depend  on  the  openneaa  and 
flexlldllty  of  thla  comprehenalve  aoftware  to 
allow  rapid  and  eff  ecthre  updates  to  aooom- 
modate  the  many  **^*'"«^V  flnanrlal.  and 
legislathre  ehangea  we  are  undergoing.  For 
»TM«pto,  this  adaptability  has  sUowed  this 
ICedlcal  Center  to  Join  forces  with  a  major 
vendor  of  Management  Control  System  soft- 
ware, to  devdop  state-of-the-art  ooating  and 
dinlcal  rsarmiT  management  eapabOltlea 
for  aD  173  Medteal  Oentera.  Other  eramplea 
are  the  aeveral  large  funded  reaeardi  and 
demoiwtratlao  projecte  at  the  Brockton/ 
West  Roxbury  VAMC  to  such  areas  ss  the 
control  of  pharmacy  coata  and  the  outpa- 
tient care  of  chronic  paydiiatrle  patlenta 
aU  of  whtoh  are  greatly  aided  by  the  oom- 
prehensivanesB  snd  flexDiillty  of  the  DHCP. 

Congress'  dedstons  regarding  the  VA  muat 
always  be  aimed  towards  ensuring  the  finest 
health  care  possible  to  America's  veterana. 
Any  change  in  software  now  would  set  us 
back  2  or  mm«  years;  a  diaastroua  outeome 
during  thla  already  hltfily  diallenglng 
period. 

In  addition,  replacing  tbe  proven  merita  of 
DHCP  with  a  leaa  flexible  oommerdal 
ayatem  at  a  poaatble  much  greater  real  eoat. 
whteh  would  tafl  to  enjoy  the  broad  aupport 
of  aU  our  ataff,  and  whidi  would  deny  ua  all 
the  eaay  mfwIlfliTit*^''  afforded  by  DHCP, 
oould  never  l>e  held  to  be  in  our  veterans' 
beat  taitereata. 

As  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Brockton/Weat 
Roxbury  VAMC.  one  of  the  largest  to  the 
country,  I  urge  you  and  all  your  Oongrea- 
sional  coUeaguea  who  care  for  America's  vet- 
erans to  ensure  the  full  snd  rapid  taaple- 
mfmtatlfifi  of  the  DHCP  and  Its  enhanoe- 
menta. 

Sincerely, 

JOKR  Tjwmaww  ILD. 

CFoT  and  in  the  abaeiKX  of  Eameat  M. 

I^r^mian,  hLD.,  Chief  of  staff). 


r.....  in   100T 
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nnSRNATIONAL  BOaiOBIAL  TO 
HOMOR  KC»UBAN  VSTKRANS 

ilON.JAIIBSJ.njORIO 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


VKTBMMOVWMCfr 

Wedttmdajt.  lumt  19, 1U7 

Mr.  FLORia  Mr.  Opwliiw.  I  wt#i  to  bring  to 
tw  MMnion  of  my  odSiOUM  an  MMTMioral 
•Itort  to  honor  th*  mMot  who  tougM  In  ttw 
Koravi  WW.  About  to  biwk  grawid  In  Loo  An- 

I  tn  aw  nMl  taw 


by  Iho  totdtara  of  fw  16  oounMoo  uiii»riilng 
tw  OR  taOM  duAig  «w  KoTMn  WW. 
Fbr  ywa.  ttw  wMwwis  ol  KMm  ww«  tor- 

goiton  In  tho  hMory  booto.  ■hMv^MajOMd  • 
low  poQM  00  |iwli4iwiti  In  •  "poloo  •ctfon." 
But  tMy  haw*  naww  Ml  our  mwnorioo  tor  Iho 
•Itort  to  ptMont*  tawtom  m  Kom. 

Now  w*  aw  fMognUng  Vwlr  ««tofto  m  oon- 
owtotorm.  In  «m  9eti  CongrMo.  atang  wMh 
too  «<iport  of  mwiy  of  my  oolMguM  tn  Con- 
oMt,  I  WW  ibto  to  auVwite  lundi  tor  ttw 
oonMudton  of  a  mwnorW  In  WaaNnglon  to 
iwmmbw  «w  Anwrioan  vatarana  who  ww«  to 

Koraa. 

For  ««oa  who  coma  back  horaa  and  tar 
•toM  who  dtad  In  Koiwa.  I  am  dattoattig  ttw 
tolowlr«  w«oto  writtan  by  Bob  Drarohak  of 
tha  AaaocMad  Rraaa  appaaiing  In  tha  Alagcan- 
drta  Journal: 


Tut  Tna  Aa>  Puci 
(BjF  Bob  DvorelialO 

Tmint  of  »  Umltod.  undwiared  war  eupho- 
mlrttaaQy  called  a  poUoe  aetton  tn  a  dtrlded 
eountxy  where  UJB.  troope  Ikdped  a 

itattMDortli. 
I  M.M«  ABertean  dead.  *,vn  mlai- 
hm  in  aetton  and  saa  anratuined  prleopefe 
of  var.  Add  fiery  napalm,  btiloopten  and 
fonakaa  aoldlen  wbo  oaae  boaae  wtttMmt 
flaf-wavtaw  paradea  or  a  fttttac  moBBiiment 
tothafrMotfloe. 

VIetiuuny 

No.  Korea. 

Vetaraaa  of  the  Korean  War^  naaty  bat- 
tiaa.  Bdndtul  of  the  mlz-ap  tn  the  pultUe 
iiiaMiiliiiiWMiai  are  tanlVttna  a  mwniment  ao 
ttMV  wffl  be  lamaaabered. 

"The  foraottan  var  was  not  Vietnam,  but 
Korea.  Any  American  who  f oucht  and  died 
alMmkI  have  a  better  taXt  than  to  be  forgot- 
ten." aid  a-Martne  Chaitae  Mward  "Mae" 
MeCanen.  a  Philadelphia  taianraaoe  ezeco- 
tlve  who  h  chaiiman  of  a  campaign  to  buUd 
the  Interaattonal  Korean  War  MemortaL 

"Theae  luye  gave  ao  mueh  and  got  ao 
little.  There  dMaM  be  aome  aymbol  to  ahow 
that  freedom  la  ne««r  tree.  Re  price  la  aacrl- 
tloe."  MeCairen  aald. 

■■  wlijr  it  haa  taken  more  than 
I  the  war'a  end  to  laes.  for  vet- 
I  to  get  together  CD  a  memorlaL  McCar- 
ren  '■^wtiia^  "Whan  the  war  wee  over,  all 
of  oa  came  bame.  picked  op  where  we  left 
off.  went  back  to  aehool.  went  back  to  rali- 


tlM  group  plana  to  ralae  IS  mmion  In  pri- 
vate ilnnaHiina  for  a  meaaorlal  to  be  built  In 
Loa  Aiwelee.  Oroond-breaklng  at  Angria 
Gate  Park  la  acheduled  for  JOne  ».  the 
STth  anntvermry  of  the  North  Korean  tanra- 
ilan  of  the  Sooth.  Work  la  eaperted  to  take 
twoyeara. 


The  memorial  wQl  honor  the  le  countries 
tnm  the  United  Natloaa  whoee  aoMlere 
fought  the  North  Koreana  and  Chlneae. 

The  menkorlal  will  abow  IB  aoldleraflght- 
Ing  to  the  aiow.  The  aoene  waa  laepired  by 
the  battle  of  the  Cbo^n  neeenolr.  where 
M.000  trapped  Martoea  battled  1M.000  Chi- 
Doae  and  aubaero  teaaperaturea  to  eacape  to 

tbeaea. 

fWlz  de  Weldon.  the  aculptor  who  creatod 
the  Iwo  Jtana  Memorial  bi  Waahlngtoc 
D.C..  wm  build  the  monuBMEtt. 

"It  will  probably  be  more  dramatic  and 
more  moiing  than  any  othen  I  haTe  done." 
de  Weldon  mid  tn  a  telephone  tatonrlew 
tron  Newport,  RX 

The  memorial  would  ahow  "the  oouiage. 
the  datermhiatlan.  the  raffertng.  the  power 
of  Burrhral"  of  thoee  who  fou^t.  "It's  a 
monument  of  herolBDB."  he  aakL 

Namea  of  the  dead  will  be  to  booka  placed 
near  the  memorlaL  At  the  Vietnam  Memori- 
al to  Waahlngtan  the  namee  of  thoee  who 
died  an  Itetad  on  walla  of  ptdlahed  black 
gianlte  that  f  onn  a  V-abaped  monoment. 

"In  a  way.  the  Vietnam  Memorial  la  a 
monument  to  defeat.  Half  of  It  la  burled.  It'* 
biaek."  aald  de  Weldon.  "It'a  aad.  The  whole 
VIetnaB  War  waa  a  tot  md  oocaakm." 

The  totematlonal  memorial  la  dleUnct 
fram  a  •a^illllan  national  project  to  honor 
Amerloa'B  Korea  veterana.  authorlaed  by 
Oongreai  to  October.  Oongram  allocated  $1 
million;  another  $1  mOlkm  came  from 
Hyundai  Corp..  the  South  Korean  automak- 
er. 

A  13-member  adrlaory  committee  hopes  to 
have  a  site  aelected  by  fall,  and  the  design 
wm  be  aeleeted  by  a  oompeUtlon.  according 
to  Cid.  William  Ryan  of  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commlaelon. 

"We're  not  In  conflict  or  competing  with 
the  natVwTf*  monument,"  McCarren  nid. 
"We're  honoring  aU  the  young  people  who 
died  from  aD  naUoiw  Prajikly.  we  wanted  a 
memorial  erected  to  our  lifetime." 

Prertoua  attempto  to  buUd  a  Korean  me- 
morial were  hampered  by  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam and  budget  struggles.  The  idea  for  this 
^^^.f^^MM^«l  oame  out  of  the  first  reunion  In 
19S4  of  the  Cbosin  Pew,  surrlvors  from  the 
Choata  Reeerrolr. 

"Private  tnltlatlTe  can  get  the  )ob  done  a 
lot  faster,"  said  John  Curdo.  president  of 
Mack  Trucks  Inc.  in  Allentown.  who  heads 
the  corporate  drive  for  donations 

The  mountainous  peninsula  of  Korea  is 
where  the  Cold  War  got  hot,  where  America 
^^f^»^^«^«l  to  draw  the  line  on  communist  ez- 
ptirT*~'  and  where  the  United  Nations  first 
mustered  troopa  to  back  up  its  orders. 

Northern  invaders  trained  by  the  Soviet 
TTnlon  nearly  cnudied  the  South  Koreans 
and  U J«.  forcea.  But  after  a  daring  amphlbi- 
oua  '"««M»it  at  Inchon  deviaed  by  Oen. 
Douglaa  MacArthur,  VM.  forcea  routed  the 
tovaders  and  drove  to  the  Chlneee  border. 

Hordee  of  Chinese  entered  the  war,  Mac- 
Arthur  was  sacked  by  Prealdent  Harry 
Truman  and  Unas  ■*«*'"*-~<  roughly  along 
the  sath  parallel,  the  place  where  the  fight- 
ing had  erupted.  Peace  talks  dragged  on  for 
two  years  before  a  truce  was  signed  July  37, 

lau. 

Seoul,  the  South  Korean  capital  and  the 
site  of  laaa  summer  Olymplca,  twice  feU  to 
comaumlats  before  being  recaptured. 

The  war  to  Korea  inaplred  the  televiston 
show  "M-A-S-H."  but  the  committee  orga- 
nlring  the  totematlonal  memorial  onmplalns 
that  an  encyclopedia  glvea  five  neglectful 
paragraphs  to  Korea,  six  pages  U>  Vietnam 
and  M  pages  to  World  War  n. 
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"We  were  the  rilsnt  vaterana  of  the  for- 
gotten war."  said  ez-Marlne  Prank  Kerr. 
founder  of  The  Choeen  Pew. 

"Ihoae  who  died  ennobled  that  time  and 
plaee.  It  was  Uke  a  rock  thrown  to  a  pond 
and  there  want  a  ripple.  It  was  like  they 
didnt  exist.  We  want  to  make  sure  there  Is 
a  ripple."  said  Kerr,  a  pubUc  relations  exec- 
utive from  Boston.  "They  did  fight.  They 
did  die.  They  did  saerlfloe." 

HMiwi«~  say  the  Korean  War  waa  Amer- 
ica's first  non-victory  or  a  stalemate.  Oen. 
Omar  Bradley,  chairman  of  the  Jotot  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  called  It  "the  wrong  war.  to  the 
wrong  place,  to  the  wrong  time,  with  the 


mean  the  same  for  the 


But  the  men  who  foutfit  there  feel  other- 


"I  think  we  won.  We  repelled  the  enemy. 
We  defeated  the  North  Koreans  and  ruined 
a  oouple  of  Chlneae  armlea.  The  United  Na- 
tlona  aim  waa  to  restore  the  government  of 
South  Korea.  We  did  that."  McCarren  said. 

"It  certainly  waa  a  victory.  We  went  to 
with  the  Idea  of  saving  South  Korea," 
CuretosakL 

"Our  pfnitln"  la  we  won.  It  ended  with  an 
armistice,  just  Uke  World  War  I.  The  eoun- 
triea  held  the  same  territories  they  did 
when  they  started.  If  Korea  was  a  Ue,  then 
ao  was  World  War  I,"  Kerr  said. 


YOUNO  WKl'l'EHS  CAPTURE 
SPXRIT  OF  CONSTTTDTION 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

m  THB  HOV8C  or  BXPKCaKHTATTVSa 

Wednaday.  June  10, 1987 
Mr.  SUf40QUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  rocootty  two 
young  oonaMuanta  of  mina  had  the  high 
honor  of  baing  aatoctod  aa  winnara  of  tha  Da- 
pwlmanl  of  Education's  alamentary  aaaay 
projaci 

Laura  Bultor.  a  aaoond-gradar  at  Saint 
Af^taa  Academy  In  MempWa.  and  Carl 
McCrwy.  a  afadlvgnKlar  at  Bilarcrwt  Ridgoway 
School  m  Mamphia.  wara  among  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  paopla  from  acroaa  tha 
Naiton  who  aubmittad  aaaaya  on  what  tha 
ConatHution  maww  to  tham  and  to  our  NaNon. 
Cwfa  and  Laura's  aaaaya  wara  )udgad  among 

ttwl>aat 
Aa  wa  prapwa  to  oalabrato  tha  200lh  anni- 

verawy  of  tha  Conattubon.  I  would  fike  to 
ahwa  wMh  my  coHeaguaa  what  thaaa  young 
paople  have  wrtttan.  I  hava  tound  m  tha  worda 
of  Laura  wtd  Cwl  a  rafraahing  patoottam  that 
undaracoraa  Jual  whut  K  la  wa  calabrato. 

Mr.  Spaakw,  I  inaart  tha  winning  aaaaya  of 
Cart  McCrwy  and  Laura  BuOw  In  thak  anHraty 

In  tfW  GONQRESStONAL  REOOM): 

What  tbb  CoasxirnnoM  Maun  to  Mx  Am 
ToOnaConanT 

(By  Laura  Butler) 
No  other  country  has  a  constitution  like 
our*.  Without  the  consUtuUon  our  country 
wouldn't  have  fair  laws  for  all  people.  We 
can  change  laws  that  are  unfair.  I  think  the 
ooiwtltutlon  means  we  have  a  lot  of  free- 
dom. I  can  think  and  say  what  I  want  1  can 
go  to  church  when  I  want  and  where  I  want. 
I  wOl  be  able  to  grow  up  and  be  whatever  I 
want.  Everyone  can  come  and  go  as  they 
pleaae.  We  can  do  what  w«  want.  We  can  all 
live  together  In  peace.  I  think  It  is  very  im- 
portant for  otir  country  to  have  freedom 
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and  I  hope  it  wOl 
next  generations  to 

What  nx  U.S.  CoasTiiuiTOii  Mxmw  to  Mx 
An  TO  Ooa  OuuaiaT 
(By  Cart  K.  MoCrary) 
It  Is  the  constltutlan  that  makes  our  coun- 
try great  When  I  spdl  constttutlon  I  think 
of  these  **'*"f^ 

C  to  for  the  CONORBB8  that  repreaenU 
all  the  statea  large  and  small. 

0  la  for  the  OPTION  to  worship  who  or 
what  we  want  and  how  we  want  to. 

N  Is  for  the  NATTONAL  defense  that  U  in- 
sured by  the  constitution. 

S  Is  for  the  SUFRCME  COURT,  the  blu- 
est law  of  the  land. 

T  is  for  the  fah-  TRIAL  by  Jury  that  the 
conatltuUon  offers  everyone. 

1  is  for  the  INDIVIDUAL  llbotlea  given 
us  to  the  BUI  of  Rl^ta. 

T  is  for  the  TAXES  that  are  necessary  for 
pairing  the  national  debt. 

U  Is  for  the  way  we  UNITED  all  the  states 
to  make  strong  country. 

T  is  for  the  THANKS  we  give  the  men 
who  wrote  the  cMistltutlon. 

I  is  for  the  INDEPENDENCE  our  country 
developed  by  writing  the  constitution. 

O  is  for  the  way  we  OPEN  our  doors  to 
other  peoplea  to  ahare  our  freedom. 

N  is  for  one  NATION  under  Ood,  asking 
for  his  (tolly  leadershto- 

The  Constitution  offered  a  new  form  of 
government  that  many  people  thought 
would  fail,  but  tostead  It  has  become  the 
backlxme  of  a  great  Nation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SUPPORT  AND  PRATERS  FOR 
CHUCK  ADCOCK 


HON.  JACK  BUECHNER 

ormsaonxi 

m  THB  HOtT8B  OF  RSPRCSKirTATITXS 

Wednetday.  June  10, 1987 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rtae  today 
to  axtand  my  congratulations  to  a  man  from 
my  dMricn  who  haa  damonatrated  an  unaalfish 
dadkalion  to  the  batlarmani  of  our  (immuni- 
ty. Ha  has  givan  his  support  to  tha  community, 
and  now  he  needs  supjxxt  and  prayars  from 
tha  community. 

Chuck  Adcock  began  hia  caraw  in  the 
•mwgancy  madk:al  san^ice  nawly  11  yaara 
igo,  aa  an  amergancy  madk:al  technician  wHh 
tha  St  Chwtaa  County  Ambulance  District 
During  that  tima.  Chuck  studied  and  worked 
hard  to  bacoma  a  paramadkx  Ona  yaw  latw, 
ha  raachad  Ns  goal  But  Chuck  dU  not  stop 
thara:  hia  energy  and  devotion  to  the  profea 
aton  propeMad  hkn  upwwd  to  tha  poaWon  of 
crew  chief,  and  finaly,  to  the  rank  of  fieM  su- 
pervisor. 

Chuck  waa  never  satisfied  with  being  good 
eraugh.  He  continue  to  leem  more,  and  per- 
form graator  wid  dKwrse  rolea  not  for  him- 
self, but  for  thoee  he  senwd.  He  took  ad- 
vwwed  canflac  We  support  Missouri  Highway 
Patrol's  drtvw  inakuctor  oourae,  and  tha  new 
Pre-Hoapttal  Trauma  Ufa  Support  Program. 
He  hea  been  the  tratokig  ooonSnator,  chief 
dtfvar's  trstotog  Inakuctor.  vahteto  sataty  ofti- 
cw.  and  aa  aaaiatant  to  tha  deputy  chief. 

Anybody  who  knows  Chuck  is  famlw  with 
ak  of  the  great  awards  and  honors  bestowed 
upon  hkn  ovw  the  pest  dscade.  The  Mat  la 
tong.  tonpreeaive  and  typkal  of  a  man  as  dedi- 


cated as  he.  One  of  Ms  awante  wee  tor  his 
vMor  in  the  Bedford  VBepe  dliastir  ki  which  a 
tomado  touched  town  \n  a  mobia  home  park 
whteh  wrougM  deefeuckon.  dsvaatalton  and  kv 
nunwabto  kilurtaa.  He  was  cMed  for  hia  aWa 
hmilarsHn  in  eatafalafikw  a  conwnand  ooat 
wtd  ocxNdtoattng  toe  sswch.  rescue  and  trsat- 
ment  duitog  the  dtaaatw.  Ona  of  Chuck'a  ool- 
laiguaa  noted  that  hia  etfoils  daoraaaad  the 
severity  of  toe  ki)urisa,  prnvenlkig  furthw  ki|u- 
riee  and  general  chaoa. 

Thoee  \n  Bedford  VMaga  and  others  requk- 
ing  emergerwy  medW  attentton  oouM  count 
on  Cfmck.  Horn  Cfwck  has  cancer,  and  he 
and  Na  famly  can  count  on  us.  They  have  our 
prayers  and  our  aupport 


JACK         ANDERSON         COLUMN 
MAincR  EXTRAORDINARY 

CHARGES  AGAINST  BRITISH 
nnmUGENCE— DEMANDS  A 
RESPONSE 


HON.  MARK)  BIAGQ 


OmWTOIK 

nr  THS  Bousx  or 


'ATTVSS 


Wedne$day.  June  10, 1987 

Mr.  BIAGQI.  Mr.  Spaakw,  aa  chakman  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Congresstonal  Commklee  for  Wsh 
Affak*  I  wiah  to  bring  to  the  atlentk)n  of  my 
colteagues  an  axtraoninary  ootomn  written  by 
the  nationslly  syndteatod  cokimnist,  Jeck  An- 
derson, which  appeerad  in  among  othw 
papers,  the  June  g  Waahtogton  Post  The 
ookjmn  entitled  "British  Allegedly  Tried  to  Unk 
CIA,lf^" 

Anderson  chargaa  ki  tha  opantog  paragraph 
of  hia  cokjmn  "Brittah  intaMgance  printed  and 
ckculaled  fite  OA  Mentity  cerda  in  ftortham 
Ireland  in  the  earty  1970'a  ki  an  attempt  to 
dtocredK  the  U.S.  Spy  Agency  aoooning  to  a 
fonrwr  senior  offlciel  k\  the  British  Army." 

The  pupoee  of  thie,  acoordtog  to  Andereon, 
was  to  somehow  Ink  the  CIA  wito  the  out- 
lawed kish  Republcan  Amiy  by  "creating  tha 
invresston  that  the  OA  was  active  ki  f4orttv 
em  Ireland.  The  njmor  was  that  American  In- 
teHigenoe  baKevad  that  the  IRA  wouU  come 
undw  control  of  Eastern  btoc  countries  who 
wouU  supply  weepons  and  ammunition." 

The  Dkector  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  at  the  time,  WMiam  Cofey,  toW  Andw- 
son  "that  he  had  nevw  heanl  of  the  akegad 
forgery  of  ID  cwds."  But  todtoatad  that  CIA 
^janto  on  covert  aaalgnments  wouM  not  carry 
carda  to  identify  ttiemeelvea. 

I  beieve  the  gravity  of  iheae  allegatione  do 
warrant  a  raaponee  from  rasponstole  oflteials 
from  both  governments.  If  this  ki  fact  was  a 
pokey  dedston  by  the  British  Government, 
what  wes  the  motivation  and  was  our  (aoverrv 
ment  aware  of  tiie  campaign?  What  risk  dM 
this  pose  to  Amertoen  personnel  who  have 
been  working  in  Northern  Ireland  over  ttwee 
yaara? 

WouU  confirmation  of  this  polcy  lead  us  to 
a  tong  overdue  reassessment  of  the  British 
role  ki  Northern  ketand? 

In  the  comtog  days  I  kilend  to  seek  anawers 
from  the  Britieh  Government,  our  Central  Intat- 
Igence  Agency,  and  Department  of  Stata  I 
wouM  iteo  urge  that  ttw  House  IntaHlgenoe 
Commklee  took  kito  this  matlw  as  weH.  As 
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orte  wIto  has  been  deeply  Involved  In  tfie 
struggle  for  peeoe  end  JusHoe  to  Northern  kw- 
tond  and  for  ful  righto  tor  MMha  paopto  of 
Nonnem  aeiena,  i  am  oeapiy  oonoafnea  vfm 
the  ramNlcaliorw  of  tfda  arlicto  and  I  wM  erv 
daavor  to  laam  mora  about  K. 

At  tills  pokil  in  tiia  Rgoomi  I  wlah  to  Ineert 
the  Jack  Artderaon  arlicto  anWIad  oriaah  Al> 
lagwfly  Tried  to  Unk  OA,  IRA." 
BamsB  Ai.i.aBxm.T  Tkixd  to  Lnnc  CIA,  IRA 
(By  Jadt  Anderson  and  JoseiAi  Spear) 

British  InteDlgenoe  printed  and  dreulated 
fake  CIA  Menttty  cards  to  Northern  Irdand 
to  the  early  \VIV»  to  an  attempt  to  discredtt 
the  VS.  spy  agency,  according  to  a  former 
senior  official  to  the  Britiah  Army. 

According  to  the  official.  Ctdto  WaUaoe. 
the  potot  of  the  btsaire  coontertetttng  oper- 
ation was  to  link  the  Central  Tntelllgwine 
Agency  with  the  outlawed  Irish  Republican 
Army,  which  haa  carried  out  terrorist  at- 
ta(±B  for  years  to  hopes  of  forcing  the  Brit- 
ish out  of  Northern  Ireland.  WaUaoe  was  a 
aentor  information  officer  at  Brttldi  Amy 
headquarters  to  Usbum  to  the  late  lakTs 
and  earty  lyiO's. 

Wallace  dalma  to  have  seen  the  itbany  ID 
carda  printed  and  photocopied.  In  a  rqwrt 
to  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  to 
1984.  he  explained  why  Brltlab  officials 
were  anxious  to  discredtt  the  CIA.  "I  can 
recall  the  quite  stnxig  feeling  to  Brttlah  In- 
telligence circles  that  the  CIA  had  not  only 
turned  a  blind  eye  to  arma  smuggling  from 
the  X78A  to  the  IRA.  tmt  alao  encouraged 
it,"  he  wrote. 

Our  reporter  lisa  Sylvester  has  seen  sn 
excerpt  from  Wsllsoe's  conftoential  report, 
as  wen  as  caoHm  of  the  fake  ID  carda.  One 
card,  dated  November  19TX  contatas  the 
statement:  "This  Certtflcate  of  Credentials 
Is  Issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  It  Is  requested  that  the 
bearer  be  afforded  the  neoesaary  help  to 
enable  him  to  satisfactorily  dtadbarge  hia 
duties." 

Wallace  aald  two  different  cards  were 
forged  and  circulated.  "They  were  designed 
to  create  the  Impreaskn  that  the  CIA  was 
active  to  Northern  Ireland.  The  rumor  waa 
that  American  totelllgenoe  bdieved  the  IRA 
could  come  under  control  of  Eastern  Bloc 
countries  who  would  supply  weapona  and 
ammunltl(m."  he  told  ua. 

WaUaoe  said  he  left  the  service  becauae  he 
objected  to  efforts  by  British  InteDlgenoe  to 
discredit  and  oust  then-Prime  Mtoistrr 
Harold  WOaon.  WaDace'a  datan  of  a  dtatofor- 
mation  '^■««p»<g"  agatnst  Wilson  by  Bittlah 
Intelligence  cotocklea  with  charges  made  by 
Peter  Wil^t,^  former  toteUgeooe  offidaL 
Wright's  book  detailing  the  diarges  haa 
been  banned  to  Britain. 

WaUaoe  said  he  first  made  allegations 
about  improper  Britlah  Intelligence  oper- 
ations to  a  report  to  a  deputy  minister  to 
Parliament  to  1975.  SInoe  then,  he  has  been 
charged  with  murder  and  convicted  on  man- 
slaughter, and  has  served  six  years  to 
prison.  Wallace,  wbo  was  released  last  De- 
cember, said  he  was  set  up  on  the  homldde 
charge  to  ahutliib^  up. 

wmiam  Colby,  who  headed  the  CIA  at  the 
time,  told  us  he  had  never  heard  of  the  al- 
leged forgery  of  ID  cards.  He  would  not  dto- 
cuM  CIA  operations  that  might  have  been 
going  on  to  Northern  Ireland,  but  pototed 
out  that  CIA  agents  on  covert  asslgnmewto 
do  not  carry  cante  Identifying  themaelvea  as 
such. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Th*  work  of  thii  CommMon  vMMid  wppi*- 
nwni.  nollmpwto.  Conoranr  oimnt  togW^ 
TTw  OommiMton's  rate  ««  b* 


June  ift  i^*7 


JtfiM  10, 1987 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Unltod  SUtOT  tmporti  of  l«.7  bUUon.  and  a 
decline  In  United  BUtee  employment  of 
I19.000  full-time  equtrmtant  )ot»  In  noneer- 


to  Ml  bitMd  goito  and  prtnolpiM. 


THE  NATIONAL  NOONOMIC 
OOMIflSSION  ACT  OV  1987 

HON.  mOMAS  J.  DOWNEY         mocon»iMon»M 


oi  TBI  aoun  or 

WdrflMMteK  /KM  lA  1M7 

Mr.  DOWMEY  ol  Nmv  YoiIl  Mr. 

to  Niion  Mndi  al  an  wenoniie 

.Vo  «•  UM^omad  «lh  a  mounMng  Maional 

daM.  a  raooRi  tada  bnbalMioa.  a  daM  oWa  in 

gtona.  and  a  alajnanl  world 

t  a  ptf  owar  Amailoa'a  Mura.  ttwaal- 

ankig  our  ■iMtdvd  of  Mng.         

BIbrti  to  raaolva  ttiaaa  proWama  hava 
baan  bnpadad  by  tta  unyiaidhio  barriwa  of  a 


8oluior»  to  our  acorwmic  protolame  w«  ra- 
a*a  ui»iauadaiitod  daoWorw  raovdkio  tm 
•Iwing  of  bwdana  and  uwoilunliaa    But 

paooto  «■  ba  wMng  to  aooapl  ttta  dMRouM  da- 
(Mona  N  «wy  ^ipraoMa  tfw  ehort  and  long 
tana  bonaito.  Tha  Conmlaaion  can  prawlda  a 
HuiipiM  for  our  auonorwic  Mura  and  halp 
oroato  tw  naHoniri  imiaanaiw  rtooaaaary  to 
put  ito  raoommandalona  Into  aflaet  AWwugh 
ttta  Corwnlaalon  «Hi  addraaa  toug^  proUoma, 
itogoriwabotoaaltorttia  poaMtva  vtaion 
ttwl  moiMtoa  al  aagmanii  of  aodaty-Qov- 


oHy.  and  flMMi  u»iliiU«btodnaaa   Conwwv 
tonal  toola  of  aoonomlc  polcy  appaar  Inad- 

aquafto  to  hvidto  Viaaa  bitoroonnactod  prob- 
lami.  Wa  can  no  lonow  oftoid  to  approach 
•am  aa  «  «wy  wm  aaparMa.  Raovidy.  tor 
nw  amnipto  to  ra- 
I  ttvough  a  daprao^ 


Tha  awldanoa  mounto  ttial  rouQf) 
^laad.  Bml  hat  tuipandad  Mmat  pay- 
manto  on  to  foraign  dabt  TTw  monttHy  U.& 
trato  daidl  oontouaa  to  aoar.  Tha  dotor  haa 
to  naw  kMM  agiirwl  to*  y*ri  Rnandai 
I  «•  >naaa*»gf»  JMary.  Thaapactor  of 
,  or  Man  dapivaaion,  no 


«ia  Naton  mual  pul  togalhar. 
toa  cuTar«  Muaton.  and  davalop 
uiiiMi'w»M'»>  Mlutona  to  Ihaaa  Maroon- 
nactod  problama.  Ito  akig^  branch  of  govam- 
mantand  no  *gla  poMoal  party  can  hnpla- 
manlauch  aoiutona  wNhoul  broadar  auppori 
ara  catod  for.  Ona  ap- 
haa  tw  polantol  to  dawalop 
iaatog  aokitona  to  ow  aoononto  problama 
and  biM  toa  poMcal  aupport  to  bnplamant 
tooaa  aokJtona  la  a  Natonai  Eeononto  Com- 
ntoiion.  ConaMng  of  lapiaaamaMoea  ftom 
Congraaa,  toa  buatoaaa  and  Mbor  oomnMaoa, 
acadantoiana.  and  toa  axacutoa  branc^  toa 
Oomntoaion  woito  aat  out  optona  and  racom- 
mandatona  for  addraaalno  Natonai  and  tfobal 
aoononto  concama  in  an  Intorconnacled  toah- 
ion. 

TIta  Commlaalon'a  Itodtoga  and  raoomman- 
datona  oouM  haip  craato  momanlum  for 
acton,  anabtog  ua  to  gain  oonlrol  of  toa  dafl- 
cN.  raatora  ow  poaMon  in  trada.  promoto  aoo- 
nonto gnwto.  dawalQp  aquitoUa  ananga- 
landara   wid   TNnt   World 


goluto««a 

Mr.  Spaakar,  toa  ima  la  r*pa  to  craato  a  bl- 
pwtowt  Natonai  Eoononto  Comntoaion.  t 
urga  my  ootoaguaa  to  aupport  too  Houaa  Joint 
raaokiton  witoh  i  hava  imroduoad  today 
wttob  «*■  aaWbtoh  a  Natonai  Economic  Com- 
miaaioa  I  aubmit  to*  text  of  tha  bN  to  b* 
prtolad  In  tha  OorrowessiowAt  Record. 
HJL- 

Jteeolvetf  6v  Ot»  SemaU  and  Houae  of  Ktp- 
mentatlvn  of  tht  Vniitd  Statei  of  America 
in  Omonu  aiatmbtaO, 

aaOBTTITU 

SacTKHi  1.  Thia  joint  reeolutlan  may  be 
cited  aa  the  "Katlonal  Beooomlc  Commle- 
atonAet". 


X  The  Ooogrem  flnde  and  deelarm 
that- 

(1)  the  United  Statea  flacal  poattlm  baa 
detarlonted  lubatantlally  duilnc  the  last 


(A)  the  United  Statea  budget  defldt  tn- 
croaawl  tram  $74  bOUon  to  flacal  year  19T6 
to  $231  bUUon  to  tiaeal  year  1966:  and 

(B)  the  IRMB  Federal  debt  tocreaeed  from 
$nt  bHUoo  at  the  end  of  flacal  year  1676  to 
$3.1U  bOUon  at  the  eiKl  of  flaeal  year  1686: 

(3)  the  TTnlted  Statea  trade  and  Inveat- 
ment  *^i«~n—  with  the  reat  of  the  world 
have  deteriorated  substantially  during  the 


aoononto  ayatom  on  a  aoundar  tocMng. 


(A)  the  United  SUtes  trade  deficit  in- 
creased from  $17  billion  in  1976  to  $170  bil- 
lion to  1966: 

(B)  the  *««'*~*  on  the  current  account  of 
the  united  Statea  moved  tram  a  surplus  of 
$10  Mlllan  to  1976  to  a  deficit  of  $140  billion 
tol9M:and 

(C)  the  United  States  mored  from  a  net 
creditor  natkm  of  $84  billion  at  the  end  of 
1976  and  $141  bOUon  at  the  end  of  1981.  to 
the  worid's  lariest  debtor  nation— an  eaU- 
matad  $380  bffllao— at  year  end  1986: 

(S)  the  debt  burden  of  developinc  coun- 
tries Is  a  ma)or  burden  to  the  health  of  the 
United  States  economy: 

(A)  15  nattons.  Artentlna,  Bolivia.  Brasil. 
ChUe.  ColomWa.  Ecuador.  Ivory  Coast. 
Mezloo,  Morocco.  Nigeria.  Peru.  PhOllpines. 
Uruguay.  Veneauela.  and  Tugoslovta,  had  a 
cumulaUve  external  debt  of  $46S.S  Mlllan  at 
the  end  of  1966: 

(B)  United  States  trade  with  those  coun- 
tries moved  $11J  bOUon  further  toto  defldt 
from  19M  to  1986:  and 

(C)  to  1986.  debt-rtiated  austerity  to  the 
top  five  developing  country  debtota.  BraaO. 
Mezloo.  Argentina.  Veneauela.  and  the  Phll- 
Ilplnea.  reaulted  to  reductions  of  United 
States  exports  of  $5.0  bOUon.  increases  of 


(4)  growth  to  the  developed  and  develop- 
ing world  has  been  weak:  to  1986.  real  ONP 
growth  was— 

(A)  3.8  percent  to  developed  countries. 

(B)  15  percent  to  the  United  Statea, 
(C>  X7  percent  to  Japan. 

(D)  3.5  percent  to  the  European  Commu- 
nities. 
(K)  S  J  paroent  to  Canada,  and 
(F)  3.7  percent  to  developing  eountrlea: 
(6)  These  problems— the  budget  defldt, 
the  trade  defldt,  totematlonal  debt  bur- 
dens,  and  lagging  ecorwrnlc   growth— are 
toterconnected  and  require  coordinated  so- 
lutions: 

(6)  an  organlaed  Inquiry  toto  theee  prob- 
lems could  assist  to  the  development  of  a 
ooiMensus  among  members  of  both  poUtlcal 
partlea.  the  private  sector,  and  academicians 
as  to  what  action  Is  neoeaaary  to  addreas 
theee  problems:  and 

(7)  It  Is  a  long  established  practice  to 
create  Senate.  House,  or  joint  commlsslaos 
to  deal  with  special  Issues,  often  with  a  mix 
of  public  and  private  members. 

ssT—LiswMKirr  or  oMtmssioa 
Sac.  3.  There  la  hereby  estabUahed  the  Nar 
tlonal  Economic  Commission  (hereafter  to 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Commlrnlon"). 


4.  (aKl)  The  Commission  shaU  be 

eompoaed  of  sizteen  members: 

(A)  three  dtiaens  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pototed  by  the  Prealdent: 

(B)  two  Senators  appototed  by  the  Preal- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  upon  the 
recommendatloiM  of  the  Majority  L<eader  of 
the  Senate: 

(C)  one  Senator  appototed  by  the  Preal- 
dent pra  tempore  of  the  Senate  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Minority  Leader  of 
the  Senate: 

(D)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives sppototed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

(E>  one  MfTP*'*''  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appototed  by  the  MInortty  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Repreeentattves: 

(F)  two  dtiaens  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pototed by  the  Majority  Leader  of  the 
Senate: 

(0)  two  dtiaens  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pototed by  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
rWinstf 

(H)  two  dtlxens  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pototed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Repreeentattves:  and 

(1)  one  dtlaen  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pototed by  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Represent  ttives.". 

(3)  Individuals  appototed  under  paragraph 
(IKA)  may  be  officers  or  emptoyees  of  the 
Executive  Branch  or  may  earn  their  llveU- 
bood  to  the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 

(S)  Members  appototed  under  paragraphs 
(IKF)  through  (IKI)  shaU  be  individuals 
who  are  leaden  of  business  <»■  labor  or 
prominent  academicians  and  who  are  not  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  on  the  Commlsskm  shaU 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shaU  be  filled  to 
the  same  ™»"t  to  which  the  original  ap- 
pototment  was  made. 

<c)  The  Coounission  shaU  elect  a  Chair- 
man froaa  *»«""§  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(d)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  shaU  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 


(e)  aaefa  mwabar  of  the  CoBamlaatai  shaU 
be  entlUad  to  one  vote  which  shall  be  equal 
to  the  vote  of  every  other  member  of  the 
CooBBusslon. 

ruacnoara  or  twi  oomfiaaioa 

Sac.  5.  (a)  Hie  Commission  shaU  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  of — 

(1>  the  daosents  of  domestic  fiscal,  mone- 
tary, and  tiada  pidldea  and  their  effect  on— 

(A)  employment. 

(B)  real  totereat  rataa. 

(C)  natlntial  aavlng,  capital  f(»mation  and 

(D)  labor  produotlvtty. 

(X)  the  ezehaoae  rate  value  of  the  dollar 
vla-a'Vla  the  cuneacy  of  major  XTnlted 
Statea  trading  partners, 

(F)  the  United  States  balance  of  trade  to 


(0)  The  United  States  totematlonal  to- 
veatment  poaMon.  and 

(H)  the  vigor  and  viaUUty  of  economic 
growth  to  the  United  States  and  the  woiid: 

(3)  the  elementa  of  the  fiseal.  monetary 
and  trade  poUdes  of  major  United  States 
trading  partners  and  their  effect  on  the 
United  Statea  balance  of  trade  to  goods  and 
serrloes  and  United  States  employment;  and 

(3)  the  debt  burden  of  devdovlng  coun- 
tries and  Its  effect  on  the  Uhlted  States  bal- 
ance of  trade  to  goods  and  servloes  and 
United  Statea  emptoyment 

(b)  The  comprehenaive  study  conducted 
under  subsection  (a)  shaU  Indude  consider- 
ation of  rmt>timnin»nAmHtwim  regsnUng  dOOMS- 

tlc  fiscal,  monetary,  and  trade  policies  and 
the  coordination  of  such  policies  with  the 
macroeccncmlc  pOUdes  of  the  other  eco- 
nomically developed  nations  to  adileve  bal- 
anced and  vlgmtMis  economic  growth  to  the 
United  States  and  the  world.  The  Commls- 
slon  shaO  apertflimUy  addrem  to  the  study 
conducted  under  subaectton  (a>— 

(1)  the  goal  of  promoting- 

(A)  employment, 

(B)  low  real  totereat  ratea. 

(C)  national  savings,  capital  formation 

<D)  hl^  labor  productivity, 

(X)  a  greater  balance  to  United  Statea 
trade  to  goods  and  services  and  United 
States  totematlonal  tovestment  position, 
and 

(F)  vigorous  and  sustainable  economic 
growth  to  the  United  States  and  the  woiid: 

(3)  a  means  of  ensuring  that  the  burden  of 
achieving  such  goals  is  equitably  distributed 
and  not  bome  disproportlanately  by  any 
one  ecorMwnIc  group,  social  group,  region, 
nation,  or  group  of  nations; 

(3)  the  current  and  prospective  economic 
factors  and  devdopraents,  to  both  the 
United  States  and  to  foreign  countries  that 
should  be  taken  toto  account  to  making 
policy  to  achieve  these  goals;  and 

(4)  the  instltuttonal  arrangements  re- 
quired to  addeve  the  appropriate  coordlna- 
tkm.  withto  the  United  States  and  among 
foreign  nations,  tar  the  waktog  and  Imple- 
mentatlop  of  economic  pirilcy. 

(cXl)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
Prealdent  and  to  the  Congrem  by  no  later 
than  November  SO,  1988,  a  final  report  on 
the  study  conducted  under  subsection  (a) 
that  contains  a  detailed  ststement.  of  the 
*»~*''*g«  and  oondusians  of  the  Commission. 
lTw.iiMHi«y  Its  *««»»«iiM»wiaH«tM  foT  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  actloa  whkh  the 
OommlaBlon  considers  adviaable. 

<3)  Any  recommendation  made  by  the 
to  the  Prealdent  and  to  the 
must  be  adopted  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  preaent  and  voting. 


ommiaarfwr 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  Ownmlaslon  may.  for  the 
purpoee  of  carrying  out  Uie  provlslans  of 
this  Act.  hold  such  hearings  and  dt  and  act 
at  such  Umes  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  request  the  attendance  and  teetl- 
mony  of  audi  wltnrasra  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  toi  i  espondeiice. 
memoranda,  papers,  snd  documents  as  the 
Cnmmlsslon  may  find  advisable. 

(b)  The  ConunlaBlan  may  adopt  such  r\iles 
snd  regiilattnns  ss  may  be  neceasary  to  es- 
tabliah  Ita  prooadurea  and  to  govern  the 
mmw*r  of  Its  Operations,  organisation,  and 
peraomieL 

(cXl)  The  Commisslan  is  authoilaed  to 
secure  directly  from  any  officer,  depart- 
ment, agency,  establishment,  or  Instrumen- 
taUty  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  such  In- 
formation as  the  Commission  may  require 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  and  each  such 
officer,  department,  agency,  estahllshmeat, 
or  instrumentaUty  is  authorlaed  and  direct- 
ed to  fumlsh,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law,  such  totonnatlan.  suggestions,  eatl- 
matea,  researdi.  surveys,  and  statistics  di- 
rectly to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  the  head  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentaUty  shaU 
make  any  of  the  fatalities  and  servtces  of 
such  department,  agmcy,  or  instrumentaU- 
ty available  to  the  Commission  and  detaO 
any  of  the  peraonnd  of  such  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentaUty  to  the  Cranmis- 
si<m.  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis,  to  assiat 
the  Commlsskm  to  carrying  out  its  duties 
under  this  Act 

(3)  The  Conunlsdon  may  use  the  United 
States  maOs  to  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  depatUuents 
and  agencies  of  the  United  Statea. 

(d)  The  Commlsdon  Is  authorised,  to  such 
extent  and  to  such  ""<"'"*■  as  are  provided 
to  appnvniatlon  Acts,  to  enter  toto  con- 
tracts with  State  agendes.  privlate  firms,  to- 
stltutions,  and  Individuals  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  research  or  surveys  necessary 
to  enable  the  Commission  to  discharge  its 
duties  under  this  Act. 

(eXl)  The  providons  of  section  14  and 
subsections  (e>  and  (f )  of  section  10  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (5  UJ8.C. 
appendix  3)  shaU  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  Commission. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  section  653  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  the  Commlsdon  shaU 
not  be  considered  to  be  an  agency. 

(fXl)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions ss  may  be  aOapt/ed  by  the  Commission, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shaU  have 
the  power  to— 

(A)  appotot,  terminate,  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation (without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments to  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provlalans  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title,  or  of  any  other  provlsitm  of  law,  relat- 
ing to  the  number,  clasriflration.  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  rates)  of  an  Executive  Direc- 
tor and  of  such  additional  persoimel  as  the 
Chairman  deems  advisable  to  assist  to  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
slan. at  rates  not  to  exceed  a  rate  equal  to 
the  maximum  rate  for  08-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5333  of  such  title; 
and 

(B)  procure,  as  authorized  by  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  temporary 
and  totermlttent  services  to  the  same  extent 
as  is  authorlaed  by  law  for  agendes  to  the 
executive  brandi  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
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the  dally  equivalent  of  the  ma¥tounn 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  to  effect  for  giada 
GS-18  of  such  General  Sdiedule, 

(3)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission,  or  employment  of  an  indi- 
vidual by  the  Commladan  as  an  attorney  or 
expert  to  any  business  or  prof essianal  fleid. 
on  a  part-time  or  fuU-ttaie  basis,  with  or 
without  compensatton.  shaU  not  be  rtmstd 
ered  aa  seivlue  or  amptoyniwit  bnngtag  sudi 
individual  wtthto  the  provWons  of  sny  Fed- 
eral law  rdating  to  contUets  of  Interest  or 
otherwise  Impodng  reatrtrtlona.  requlra- 
ments,  or  penalties  to  relatton  to  the  cm- 
tdoyment  of  peraons,  the  perfonnanoe  of 
services,  or  the  payment  or  recetot  of  eonk- 
pensaticm  to  oomieetlan  with  cialms,  pro- 
ceedings, or  matten  tovtdvtng  the  ITnited 
Statea.  Service  as  a  member  of  the  < 
sian.  or  as  an  emptoyee  of  the  i 
ShaU  not  be  considered  service  toaappotot- 
Ive  or  elective  poaition  to  the  Government 
for  purposes  of  section  8344  of  title  5. 
Unltad  States  Code,  m  comparahlf  provi- 
sions of  Federal  law. 


Sac  7.  (a)  Badi  member  of  the  Commla- 
sion  not  otherwise  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  shaU  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  daQy  rate  for  08-18  of  the 
General  Sdiedule  under  sectlan  5333  of  tttla 
5,  United  Statea  Code,  fm-  each  day.  Indud- 
tog  travdtlme.  sudi  member  is  engaged  to 
the  actual  perf  ormanoe  of  duties  as  a 
memba:  of  the  Commlsrifm 

(b)  Except  as  provided  to  subsection  <e),  a 
member  of  the  Cammisd(m  i^io  is  other- 
wise an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Government  shaU  sore  on  the  Com- 
mission without  additional  compenaatlan. 

(c)  AU  members  of  the  Cnmmlssian  shall 
be  reimbuned  for  travd  and  per  diem  to 
lieu  of  subalstenoe  exiMnses  during  the  per^ 
f onnance  of  duties  of  the  Commtmlon  to  ac- 
cordance with  subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  d 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

TBocniATioir  or  oomnaaioa 

Sac.  8.  The  CommtasiOD  shaU  cease  to 
exist  on  the  date  that  is  60  days  after  the 
date  onirtilch  the  Commisslan  submits  the 
report  required  under  section  5(cXl). 

AOTHOBIZATIOa  OT  APPaOPBIATIOWS 

Sac.  9.  There  are  authorlaed  to  be  appro- 
inlated  to  the  CommlsBlnn  such  sums  as 
may  be  neoesaary  to  eairy  out  the  provlskms 
of  thia  Act. 


viROEL  tnujER  Tora 

ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 


ori 
nr  THB  HotTSx  or  i 

Wedneaday.  June  10, 1987 

Mr.  VB4T0.  Mr.  Spaakar,  I  want  to  draw  to 
my  cdaaguaa'  aUantton  toa  upcoming  20to 
anntvoraary  of  Vlrgai  MMar  aa  tha  natonai 
vioa  praaidani  of  (toWcl  8  for  toa  Amarican 
Fadaraton  of  (Sovammant  Employaaa.  In  INa 
podHon  Vkgd  aanwa  toa  Stotoa  of  Norto 
Dakota.  Souto  Dakota.  Nabraaka.  toaia,  and 


I  hawa  workad  wNh  Vkg  owar  tha  paat  10 
yaara  and  oonaUar  hkn  to  ba  a  good  frtand 
and  toiatad  adviaar.  Ha  ia  oartainly  ona  unton 
iaadar  that  haa  dona  Ma  |ob  and  halpad  foator 
a  batlar  work  anvironmant  for  Fadaiai  amplo)^ 


June  10, 1987 
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•M  «id  a  oood  woffc  product  for  our  NMIon's 


Vino  hM         . 
mgHmf.  •nMMMly  and  ••»  •  *ong  mkm 

ol  M  pky  ml  moral  tmOtntt^  Ho^Hm 
ihoiMn  •  taan  amnntm  and  ooncam  tor 
pwvto'* 


Vta  not  only  Mmio.  tail  ha  ha«»  ar«d  ihan 

m  iwponaa.  Hto  •^lartanea 

in  woalanl  uowwwand  cH  tm 

Md  In  tw  Fodaral  Qow- 


Undar  Vkg'a  atrang.  aanaUa  and  anargNc 

■darMp.  tio  ai^iti  dMtel  haa  oonttwad  to 
^m<  ^Nioa  to  loeat  oMoara  and  mambara 


wMa  mainWnlng  a  vigoroua  and  aftacttwa  or- 


Vk«  hM  aaivod  aa  ohalrparaon  of  tha  na- 
iontf  budpai  miwiWaa  itTi  to  ptaaan 
Mid  cN*paraon  of  tw  OonalUton  commil- 
toa-1972  to  proaant  In  addMon,  ha  haa 
Mfvad  on  tta  Mr  pradoaa.  par  capNa  tax. 
Mid  laglalBiwa  oommnaa  of  AFQE. 

Vlig  worttad  tor  Via  Fadarai  Qowammant  for 
21  yaaia  prior  to  Na  awundno  »a  raaponaM- 
Maa  of  nalonai  «toa  pnaidant  in  1966.  Ha 
waa  liiatiumantal  In  orginM^  Mtonaapola  Air 
FOtoa  Baw  AFQE  Local  1607,  of  wfUch  ha  la 
a  chwtor  mambar.  Aftor  a  yMr  aa  ««oa  praot- 
dant  of  Na  toai.  ha  waa  alactod  to  local 
praaUant  In  19ea  Ha  aanMd  In  tNa  capacity 
lOr  6  y««8  una  Na  nonrinadon  to  naional 
vtoa  piaaidant. 

I  «n  oartam  that  many  of  my  colaaiyiaa 
would  mt*  to  Mn  ma  In  thamdng  and  oon- 
yrtuWhig  VIrgal  Mtar  on  Na  20th 
ry  of  aaivtoa  to  our  Nalion  and  paopta. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Frem  ttw  aarlaat  imaa  ttw  paopla  of  Edga- 
Md  hawa  ar^igad  In  agrtouNural  purauNi  and 
Mar  bi  tha  producdon  of  toKHaa  and  ofhar 
mwiulBClurtno.  And  fkm  moat  rural  raaidania 
wlw  Iva  off  ttw  land  tfiay  ara  lacMng  m 
But  wMa  ttiay  may  lack  vvaaNh  ttiay 
Ml  ribundMioa  of  dtoaa  Miaranl 
thai  oontrtaJto  to  toa  davotopmant  o( 
,  Thair  aptandU  cMaanaNp  la 

In    iha    dhproportlonatoly    larga 

numl)ar  of  roaidanta  who  hava  hald  Ngh  gov- 
Mnmant  oflloaa.  No  laaa  than  10  Qovamora 
Mid  5  lautofwit  govamora  wara  bom  or  Iwad 
In  ttw  to«Mi  or  county  of  Edgodatd. 

TdnRy  ^)laoopai  Owch  hM  baan  a  piaoa 
of  wonlNp  for  many  of  tham.  soma  of  whom 
Mt  Mid  ratumad  homa  again  aftor  dMn- 
guWiad  cMaara  Mid  ara  buriad  in  tha  local 
oamatory.  Among  Ihoao  dWingiMwd  parioh- 
lonara  whoaa  funarala  wara  haU  wMNn  lla 
wiia  warac  CM  Wm  Qov.  Franda  WVtaraon 
PIckana,  Qowamor  of  Soudi  Carema  and  mm- 
iator  to  Ruaaia:  John  Qary  Evana.  Qovamor  of 
Soud)  CMOlna  from  1694-67;  Qan.  Mardn 
VWIharapoon  Qary,  offlcar  of  tha  Confadaracy. 
Mid  Jwnaa  T.  Bacon,  wrttM,  mualdan.  and  pa- 
trtoL  And  tot  ma  not  (ai  to  mandon  that  thara 
haw*  baan  an  untoU  numbor  of  laaaar  known 
MMduala  who  hava  mada  Edgaftald  what  It  It 
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THE  150TH  AMNIVKRSARY  OF 
TRINrTY  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 
■DOKPIXU).  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

or  aoom  oAaoLOU 

m  TBB  Bouaa  or  axraxsKirrATivaa 

Wednetiay,  June  10. 1987 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Spaafcar,  not  tong  ago.  In 
my  homa  town  of  EdgaAaU.  SC  I  had  tha 
piMaga  Mid  honor  to  loin  wNh  my  frtanda  and 
talow  pMlaWcnara  of  TrtnMy  Epiaoopal  Church 
aa  wa  uriiUatod  Na  iSOtti  annlxaraary. 

TrinRy  Chureh  la  not  a  inagniteant  atoictura 
nor  doaa  R  hawa  a  larga  mambarahip.  but 
ladwr  a  amal  million  church  wNh  so  taw 
mambara  thai  It  doaa  not  quaNfy  aa  a  pahah. 
Tha  mambara  of  tNa  mMon  church  ctoator 
with  thraa  tocal  araa  chiachaa  for  faNowahip 
Mid  «ia  aharing  of  raaouroaa.  But  tha  amai 
ataa  of  Ra  oongragaMon  and  tha  ilmpto  daaign 
of  tta  churohaa*  adMca  aowaimaa  concaal 
ttia  Important  roto  R  haa  piayad  In  tha  Natory 
of  Soudi  Caralna  ttioa  dw  aariy  lOOO'a 

TrinRy  Oiureh  la  locatod  In  tha  town  or  vH- 
liga  of  riijitliTif.  In  CdgiWiIrt  County,  ona  of 
ttw  oMaat  cioundaa  In  ttw  Slato.  Tha  lowna- 
paopto  balawa  tw  nama  EdgaMd  origlnalad 
bacauaa  In  ttw  aarty  daya  tw  town  waa  tocal- 
ad  on  ttw  adga  of  ttw  Indtan  tonda.  K    ' 


Soutti  CMOlna  and  Qaorgia  and  la  ttwa 
ad  on  ttw  adga  of  ttw 


Lara  alap  back  m  «ma  tor  a  mirada  to  ttw 
yoM  1836  whan  ttila  church  waa  uonaaaatad. 
Tana  waa  fighting  for  Ita  Mapandanca  from 
Maadco.  At  ttw  haroic  battta  of  Tha  Alamo  two 
nattva  aona  of  EdgaAaU.  WWam  Banat  Travia 
Mid  JMnaa  ButtM  Bonham.  had  iuat  baan 
Utad  ttghttng  atongrida  Davy  CnxkalL 

In  anottwr  aactton  of  ttw  countnr  Batay 
Roaa,  rapulKl  m^car  of  ttw  llrat  Amartcan 
fli«.  had  Juat  paaaad  away.  In  kaaping  witti  aM 
ttw  changaa  ttwt  wara  taking  placo.  it  was  a 
ttma  of  growtti  Mid  ranawal  m  ttiis  amaN 
pMlah  oommuNty  whara  a  naw  church  had 
iuat  baan  bulR.  At  ttw  oonaaoradon  oaramony 
wlich  took  ptaoa  on  OclobM  16,  1636.  BWiop 
NattiMM  Bovvan  convayad  to  ttw  partaNon- 
««  of  tt^  million  church  In  ttw  wIMamaaa 
ttwt  ttw  naw  church  was  to  ba  uaad  for 
ptm&Oini  ttw  docttina  of  Chriat  and  for  ad- 
mMataring  ttw  offioas  of  his  church.  That  mla- 

aton  la  alH  baing  carriad  out  today. 

On  hMid  to  catabrato  ttw  ISOtti  annlvaraary 
of  ttw  txwaacraion  of  TrinRy  Church  wara  a 
numbMof  prtaatty  dIgnRartoa,  many  of  whom 
had  aanMd  TrinRy  m  yaan  paat  and  had 
movad  on  to  largM  matropoWan  churchaa. 
Ona  such  ralgtoui  iaadar  was  ttw  Right  Rav- 
srand  WMtom  A.  Backham  who  was  cslabrat- 
mg  Na  savantti  Mwlxanary  of  uuiaacratton  aa 
bUhop  of  ttw  Epiaoopal  Dtooaaa  of  uppw 
Soutti  CMOtna.  CoincUanttfy  it  was  30  yaara 
1^0  ttwt  Biahop  Backham  bagan  his  sarvtea 
to  ttw  Dtooaaa  at  Trintty  Church,  whara  ha 
waa  onWnad  as  daacon  m  1954  and  priast  in 
1966. 

If  I  wara  aakad.  aa  a  U.S.  Congraaaman 
who  has  lapraaantod  ttw  ttiird  dtotttot  for 
niMiy  yoars  now.  my  opinton  as  to  why  It  is 
ttwt  EdgaHaU  haa  baan  such  a  hottwd  of  oU- 
stMidbig  laadars  I  wouM  have  to  say  ttwt  it  la 
Iwi  Mwa  Tflpadairi  and  tha  surroundtog 
raglon  la  a  piaca  whara  man  and  woman  ara 
mora  ooncamad  abotA  ttw  quaHty  of  ttwir 
goals  ttwn  tha  quantity  of  ttwir  gooda. 


My  parttelpadon  In  ttila  ipadal  aanrioa 
a  daapty  moving  M^arianoa  and  ona  ttwt  I  wi 
tong  ramambM.  Aa  I  aat  ttwra  among  my 
ftlsnda  Mid  falow  woraNpari  and  gazad  upon 
ttw  aWnad  glaaa  windowa  In  madRaloa  I  waa 
pMttoulMly  movad  by  ttw  ratovanoa  of  ttw 
aoriplurri  raaitng  wNch  waa  tafcan  from  ttw 
book  of  Ravatattorw.  it  ipoka  of  ttw  oontinutty 
of  ganaralona  paat  and  raaMmwd  ttw  comra- 
dary  Mid  faiowahip  among  paopto.  ttw  unand- 
kig  nawnaaa  of  Qod  at  worit  m  ttw  major  ttan- 
sRtona  Mid  ttMWfonrwttona  of  our  Hvaa:  *X3od 
ampowara  paopto  to  ba  oraattva,  to  Iva  wNh 
chMiga,  to  grow  and  prograaa."  For  ISO  yaara 
TrinRy  Epiaoopal  Church  haa  baan  a  Mng  ax- 
Mnpte  of  ttiat  docttina. 


Tbay 


KILDEB  HONORS 
CONORX88IONAL  PAOEB 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

ormcinaaa 

Hr  THB  BOT78Z  OP  HSPBZSZBTATIVK8 

Wednesday,  June  10. 1987 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  SpaakM.  I  rtaa  today  aa 
ohi*mMi  of  ttw  U.S.  Houaa  of  Rapraaanta- 
ttuss  paga  Ixwrd  to  axpraaa  my  gralttuda  for 
ttw  hMd  wortc  and  dM"*  MTvtoa  of  a>  of  ttw 
pigaa  who  hava  aanwd  ua  ttila  spring.  Tha 
1967  saoond  aamaator  oongraaatonal  pagaa 
w«  aoon  ba  toaving  to  IMah  ttwir  laat  yaM  of 
Ngh  achod,  and  I  am  honored  to  riaa  before 
ttila  Houae  to  pay  trtxjto  to  ttwee  fina  young 
men  and  woman. 

Tha  congraaitonal  pagaa  during  ttw  ipring 
Ma:  WWam  BamMd.  Stovan  Bourne.  Uea 
Brown,  MMk  Bryant  Kay  Bucknar,  Jr.,  Dawn 
Buglon.  Julto  BurhMW,  DavU  Cannon,  Elaa 
CaatoNanoa.  Traoay  ChMraaa.  Suaan  Cohan. 
John  CrtfMree,  Jonattwn  Dariyanani.  Staph- 
■Na  Doyto.  Mtohaal  ENtott.  Candtoe  FInt. 
Jadyn  Foator,  f»atttck  Froat.  Lauren  Qad- 
kowski,  Douglaa  Qaiea,  Pamata  QtozM,  Jeaai- 
ca  Qobta.  RocheRe  Green.  WWam  M.  Ham- 
monda  II.  Jennifer  Hardgrova,  Mk:heto  Hayaa. 
Suaan  Hotirook.  S.  Hope  Holmes.  Stada 
Holmaa.  Patttaia  Hulchlnaon.  Meurean  Hyde. 
PMrick  Jackaon.  Kattwrine  Klmbrall,  DavW 
King.  KaNh  Knautz.  HoHy  Knotti.  Jamee  Ku- 
zemka.  Ryan  Li«)Uus.  Sarah  Lanfle,  John 
Lowery,  CMton  Lowry.  Elzabetti  Maddock. 
Matttww  McConnal,  Mkrheie  McQuinnaii, 
Kanyon  Mayw,  Anne  Mttgram,  Dawn  Ogto, 
Andrew  OTooto,  AaNay  Pegg.  Amy  Pelkea 
Rowena  Poyttwaea,  KaRy  Richantoon.  Robert 
Rodriguez.  Joel  Seeundy,  Mary  Shaheen. 
Louiaa  SNpnuck.  Matttww  Sydnor,  Bradtoy 
TaN^an,  H.  Chrialophar  TompUns,  Fleming 
TrMW,  Samuel  WaaNngton,  DavU  WeiaM. 
Matttww  WhRmora.  A.  MIchato  Whigo,  and 
Jennifer  Zagatow. 

The  contttxjttons  of  ttwee  pagaa  ara  aoma- 
tmwa  aaay  for  Members  of  Congreea  and  ttwir 
staffs  to  overtook.  But  ttwir  tiraieee  wori(  ia  ee- 
•antfal  to  ttw  wnootti  oparatton  of  ttw  Con- 
(^eee.  They  have  come  from  ttvoughout  ttw 
oountry,  laeving  their  homes,  ttwir  (emWss. 
Mid  ttwir  friends  to  ttavel  to  our  Natton'a  cap- 
ita to  aenw  ttw  Congreea.  Tha  pagaa  hava 
oombined  a  rigoroua  work  achaduto  «Mh  ttw 
demenda  of  school  and  hava  proven  ttwm- 
•elvaa  to  ba  nwlure,  atoto,  and  hard'wortdng. 
They  hava  wortcad  tong  hours  and  sludtod  into 


and  racafvad  an  aducalton  In  ttw 
wortdnga  of  Qovemment  wfiioh  moat  young 
paopto  oftty  dream  abouL 

I  am  aura  my  coRaaguaa  in  ttw  Houae  of 
RepraaentaHvaa  would  )oin  ma  today  to  honor 
tfwaa  young  man  and  woman  for  ttwir  hard 
work.  Thair  dadfcatlon  haa  mada  It  aaiiM  for 
each  of  ua  to  sen«e  our  oonstttuents,  and  it 
haa  ghMn  ttw  pagae  ai^wrlancee  and  memc^ 
rlea  thay  wM  never  forgeL 


IN  HONOR  OP  THE  50TH  WED- 
DING ANNIVERSART  OP  HER- 
BERT CRAWPORD  AND  RUBY 
Tjmrrr.anr  COX-CRAWPORD 


H0N.VICFAZ10 

orcAuroamA 
HOXntB  OP  1 


ATivn 


Wednesday.  June  10, 1987 

Mr.  FAZn.  Mr.  SpaakM.  tt  la  my  dMnct 
nonor  lo  acxnowwoga  nw  aum  waoorig  anni- 
vereary  ol  Herbert  Orawford  and  Ruby  Laahlae 
CoK'Oawford.  Their  Ivee  togettwr  ara  a  taeta- 
to  tha  InatRution  of  marriage,  and  not 
■use  they  have  been  wMh  each 
ottwr  for  ao  many  yaan.  Tnw  avtoenoe  of 
Irangth  and  goodwill  cannot  be  ex- 
by  a  numlwr.  Irwtaad,  orw  must  uiv 
how  others  aae  ttwm  and  wtwt  ttwy 
to  ttwir  family.  When  one  reaMzai 
ttw  sitoim  with  «»fMch  ttwy  are  heM  by  thoee 
wfw  know  ttwm  twet.  it  twcomai  obvtoua  that 
thay  hava  acoompRihad  a  goal  common  to 
nawlywedi.  They  have  eitablihed  a 
ly,  a  family  ttwt  is  wiHing  to  sfwre 
botti  ttw  good  and  ttw  bad.  Aa  ttwy  ceiebrato 
ttiia  ioyoue  event,  ttwy  can  reet  in  ttw  knowl- 
edge ttiat  ttwir  daughter.  Ruby  Cox  MoCal,  ra- 
aRzee  wtwt  Iwr  perents  twve  dorw  for  twr, 
and  wtwt  thay  have  given  to  her.  Wtwt  foNows 
is  Mrs.  MoCaH's  tribute  to  ttwm.  Mid  ttwir 

Mas.  RuBT  Cox  MoCall's  Tkiaon  to  Moh 
Am  Dad 

In  \WI.  Daddy  waa  wortdng  ss  a  ctrO  end- 
neer  wlille  ICotlier  waa  employed  aa  a  Ixtok- 
keeper.  On  July  IT,  they  were  married  at 
Sliove  Ctiapel  In  Colorado  Springs.  Fttxn 
ttiat  point  on.  Mother  devoted  herself  to  lie- 
rrwnlng  ttie  perfect  tiomemaker  wliile  Daddy 
continued  his  Job  with  the  Bureau  of  Reda- 
mstlrai  They  made  their  home  In  Denver 
for  ttw  next  ten  yean  until  1947,  wtien  tlie 
Bureau  transferred  Daddy  to  Priant,  CA.  In 
the  next  twelve  yean  they  moved  nine 
Umea.  Init  tlila  did  not  stop  ttiem  from  pro- 
vkllnc  me  with  a  good  home.  Even  wtien  we 
lived  tn  a  converted  prisoner  of  war  camp  In 
Tndlanola  we  had  the  good  dishes  unpacked, 
curtains  at  all  the  windows,  flowen  on  tlie 
table,  well-twlanofirt  creatlre  imalt.  and 
stairtied  and  Ironed  dotlies.  With  sll  this. 
Mother  stfll  found  the  time  to  tie  fresh  and 
clwerful  wlien  Daddy  and  I  came  tuane  to 
our  spotless  iMMne. 

Daddy  was  slso  successful  In  Ids  endeav- 
ors, ss  I  found  during  the  summen  of  10M, 
'57  and  '68  wlMn  I  worked  for  lUm  at  Beeb- 
teL  It  was  dear  to  me  tliat  Daddy  was  very 
weD-respeeted  l>y  all  of  his  oo-woiken,  re- 
gardlesi  of  their  position.  Tet  throu^  all  of 
thia  tlwy  did  not  neglect  to  make  many 
friends,  tioth  oU  snd  new  ss  I  discovered 
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wtien  I  Iwgan  to  draw  up  a  list  for  their  an- 
niversary party.  Ttwy  were  stin  in  contact 
with  friends  from  grade  seluwl  and  even 
with  many  of  my  old  frlmds. 

When  Daddy  retired  In  1977.  they  moved 
to  Vscavflle.  and  oontlnuad  their  commit- 
ment to  family.  They  were  not  only  grand- 
parents to  my  sons.  Dave  snd  Ctirls.  Imt  sur- 
rogate grandparents  to  tlieir  friends  aa  welL 
Daddy  tutored  yet  another  generation  In 
tlie  mysteites  of  algeiira  and  served  aa  con- 
sulting engineer  for  the  growing  iwys' 
myriad  projects.  Wlwn  Dave  tiecame  an 
Eagle  Scout.  Daddy  actively  participated  In 
tils  project;  for  etuis'  project  Daddy  did  the 
structural  design  Ua  sn  overlook  of  a  picnic 
area.  Meanwtille.  Mother  remained  active, 
wtiettier  she  was  worrying  tliat  Daddy  waa 
over  exerting  himself  or  IwUng  cookies, 
cakes  and  pies.  Simply,  ttwy  tiave  always 
been  there  for  f  smUy  snd  friends.  Ttils*may 
sound  trite  tnit  It  is  tnw.  I  liope  ttiey  reallae 
liow  deeply  we  revwct  them  for  wlio  they 
are.  and  wliat  ttiey  tiave  done. 
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oiANTiaM  PfMasarT  equal 

COMPETrnVENESS 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANNETTE  COHEN 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

oraaw  jnsKT 
IH  THE  HOU8S  OP  KKPRlSDfTATITIS 

Wedne»day.  June  10. 1987 

Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  ia  a  rwe 
oocurranoa  to  meet  an  educator  aa  dadtoatad 
and  veraatfto  aa  Mrs.  Annette  Cotwn  of  Haa- 
txouck  Heigtits.  In  Jurw  1967.  Annette  Cotwn 
wM  retira  from  ttw  MoonacNe  PuUto  School 
Syatam  after  28  years  of  taactiing. 

Annette  twa  taught  ctiidren  from  kindargM- 
ten  to  ttw  eighth  grade  for  three  ganerattons. 
She  haa  been  a  respected  speech  pathoto- 
giat.  has  taugtit  gifted  studonis'  enrictiment 
couraas  aa  well  aa  spedel  educatton  daaaoi 
for  ramadtal  raadkig  and  oompreheniion.  Ttw 
atudanta  atw  haa  touctwd  found  not  only  a 
roto  model  and  teactwr,  txjt  a  friend  and  com- 
municator on  an  levela. 

Anrwtto  haa  not  limited  her  interest  in  edu- 
cation to  ttw  daasroom.  As  a  memtwr  of  ttw 
PTA  and  the  Parents  of  Enrfc:hment  Groups, 
Annette  has  played  a  vital  part  in  bulking  a 
strong  educatton  depertment  for  her  enttre 
oommunity. 

Active  in  many  araaa  of  putilc  service.  An- 
nette has  alwaya  twen  a  niaior  fundraiaer  for 
actwol  events,  and  has  served  as  prasklent  of 
her  Tempto  Siatertiood.  Annette  was  also 
preatoent  of  ttw  WaMngton  Deborah  HoapKal 
Foundatton.  helping  patients  In  Haslirouck 
Helgtito  pay  for  liualiiiuiil  according  to  ttwir 


Annette  has  served  on  ttw  county  commit- 
tee for  6  years,  and  was  awarded  ttw  Mrs. 
Democrat  AwMd  in  1964  in  District  36.  She 
haa  twen  ttw  president  of  ttw  Jefferaonian 
Democrattc  Ctob,  and  was  a  memtwr  of  ttw 
rent  iaveing  board  in  Hasbrouck  Heigtits.  An- 
nette haa  campaigned  for  FreehoUers,  Sena- 
tors, Congreiimen,  and  1 1  somfilymon,  and 
hM  support  haa  been  eeeenttal  in  all  arees. 

Annette  Cohan  is  tniy  an  inapiratton  to  aM 
dedkwted  to  enriching  ttw  Uvea  of  ottwrs  and 
►wiping  to  improve  ttw  future  of  ttwir  commu- 
Ntfaa.  Ttw  actwol  ayatam  in  Moonachto  and 
ttw  oommunity  of  Haslirouck  I  leighti  wM  cm- 
tainiy  miaa  ttw  teectiing.  guidanoo,  and  acliv- 
iam  of  ttiia  ramarttatito  woman. 


HON.  PETER  W.RODINO,  JR. 

or  Mxw  jiaasi 
n  THS  BOXT8I  OP  BSPaaBBHTATIVSg 


Wed,ne»day.  June  10, 1987 

Mr.  ROfXNO.  Mr.  Speeker.  ttw  New  York 
TVfwa  reoentty  putiMwd  an  arlicto  anWIed 
"Qtonttam  Doeant  Equal  Compattttvanaaa." 
The  auttwra.  Prof.  WaNM  Adama  of  MteNgan 
Stato  Univaralty  Mid  a  falow  aoonomlat.  Prof. 
Jamea  E  Brock  of  Mtami  UNvaraily  (Ohto). 
argue  etoquentty  ttwt  enauring  mora  vigoroua 
i.mHiieiiiiuii  n  noma  nwougn  vw  emoroemerm 
or  hw  wwaiusi  wwa  ramaaii  vw  oaM  ramaoy 
for  lettwrgic  eoonomto  performance  of  Ameri- 
can Ibiiia  in  ttw  IntarnaMonal  mafka^piaoe. 

Ttw  auttwra  Iwleva  ttwt.  on  twianoe,  mega- 
mergera  and  corporate  glanliam  retard  rattwr 
ttwn  advance  U.S.  compaWManaaa.  Thay 
point  out,  for  axamplai  ttwt  magamaigara  raj^ 
roaent  a  wihatantial  ooat  In  loet  oooortoniliee 
for  our  economy.  A  aubatanlal  atwra  of  tha 
$1 90  tiMlon  spent  on  mergera  laat  yaM  la  loat 
to  produclive  InveetmenL  Inatoad  of  paying 
engineers,  iciontiata,  and  onbw  managara, 
we  are  paying  increeakigly  large  euma  to  pro- 
foiiional  mergM  and  talwovw  spadalata. 
Rattwr  ttwn  focuiing  on  achia>*ig  naw  ra- 
aeerch  and  development  laeaiiMsuui^is,  cor- 
porato  America  ia  becoming  Increasingly  pr^ 
ooct^iied  t)y  strugglaa  for  corporate  control. 

Profoaaori  Adama  and  Brock  twiava  ttwt 
an  open,  free  moving  economy  ttwt  offara  a 
niciw  H>  uw  inwH  unovaave  arm  as  was  aa  ■) 
uw  vara  oonyomeraw  oeei  eervae  v>  nre  vw 
compeoove  spaii  mai  la  neeoeo  io  meei  via^ 
chalangea  of  ttw  1960*8  and  1990"^  They 
refect  proposals  calling  for  repeal  of  ttw  antt- 
truat  statutes  or  more  centralzad  government 
corrtrol  as  haslMy  concocted  peWattvas  to  the 
real  aources  of  our  economic  Ha:  aataggaring 
ttade  deficit  and  a  paaalva  approach  to  unfair 
trading  practtoea.  I  am  plaassd  to  offM  ttwir 
arlide  as  a  ttwughtful  comrtbuHon  to  ttw 
dotwte  on  oompalilivaneaai 

The  arttcto  toltowa: 

[Ftom  tlie  New  York  Tlmea,  Apr.  37, 1987] 
OxAimsM  DoBsa'T  Equal  OunFumvaaass 

(By  Walter  Adams  and  Jamea  W.  Brock) 

East  Luranra,  ML— In  the  face  of  Ameri- 
ca's declining  competlttveness  In  Interna- 
tional maikets  and  tlie  suocesslve  socomula- 
tlons  of  record  foreign  trade  deficits,  sntl- 
trust  laws  sre  sgain  under  fire. 

Ttie  critioa— ranging  from  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Malcolm  Baldrlge  and  Attorney 
Ooieral  Edwin  Meeae  Sd  on  the  right  to  the 
me*mnmimt  Lester  IhuTow  on  tlie  neo-lflwral 
left— charge  that  our  antimerger  statutes 
lilock  desperately  needed  efficiency  snd  In- 
novation-enhancing corporate  conaoUda- 
tfams.  Tliey  say  ttiat  eiithsnasis  of  tlw  sntl- 
merger  laws— by  nonenf  oroement  or  by  out- 
right rqwsl— would  cure  America's  oompetl- 
tiveneas  malaise. 

Nonsense. 

A  growing  twdy  of  evidence  suggests  that 
megamergen  and  corporate  giantism  under- 
mine good  eoonnmlc  performanoe  and 
retard,  rather  ttian  advance,  ttw  United 
States'  competitiveness  In  worid  marketa. 

It  is  not  tnie  tliat  antttmst  laws  tiave 
done  snythlng  to  stem  the  merger  mania. 


bythmctons  op  remarks 
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atom  UM.  tba  amriiT'  numbo'  of 

bM  mora  »»«««  doobtod  andl  Um  uumhI 
donw  valos  ol  Bacawa  bM  Bkor*  than  quill* 
tiinitil  awy  yaar.  bmv  racardi  ara  aat  in 
tlM  Boabar  and  itaa  ot  oocpofato  aoqulal- 
ttau.  AH  toUL  Tt  of  ttaa  100 1 
In  Anvtaan  lyaUiry  hav 

I  B»«^  Um  madia  bava  tndl- 

■  and  Um  Uoatad  bu- 

I  tii«t  f oOofv  In  UMk'  waka  undn^ 

er.  Por  OTampta 

Waak  baa  oairlad  oovar  atottaa 

Ii  Daaiillfiil  in  Mannfaotor- 

Hn^  and  "Do  Metsaca  ItaJly  Wofkt  Not 

TlMffa  to  arldanBa  tbat  mora  oftan  than 
not  alaptaantlBa  eotponU  alaa  ilsnIfleanUy 
rataida.  lattMT  than  advanon.  toetmolocleal 
■tkm.  A  mnllttiida  of  aeqaMttona  of 
blch4aeh  flnM  by  ilanta  meh  aa 
~  a  bava  andad  In  dlaaa- 
„^  _.  layan of  bmaaucrary 

ioUaiBanautablp  in  tho  aequlrad 
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Cocpotata  Ugnaaa  mora  lanarally 
to  iMva  aabota— d  not  pnaaotad— Intaniar 
^1^^,^  eompettttraoaai  In  key  Induatrtaa 
such  aa  autoa  and  ataaL  Indeail.  If  menar-in- 
dnoad  glT-*«—  ware  truly  oooduclTe  to 
worUMaa  parformanee.  Oaneral  Motors 
and  UjB.  Stad  (TODO-orlslnally  craatad 
ttaraugh  mvtars  and  aoQulamana— abould 
ba  the  trfHr»M««r  and  InnoTatlon  marrala  of 
the  world.  Claaily.  they  are  not. 

Otoot  tmw  Uka  LT.T.  and  Gulf  *  Wart^ 
•m.  which  aarsad  tbmiaalTM  on  concloiner- 
■ta  arirT«'^twi«  tn  the  lOOO'a  and  lOTCa. 

Borea  of  taeTloualy  ao- 

I  end  oparattaia,  They  are 

J  on  what  they  know  beat  and 
jyttteim*^  the  teat  and  rtgnlflrantly  booatr 
tnc  their  fl-^-***'  and  aeopomir  perform- 
■nee.  aa  Martin  &  Davta.  prealdent  of  Golf 
*  Weatem.  waa  recently  quoted  aa  barlm 
nid:  -IHrmai  la  not  a  algn  of  atrength.  In 
fact.  Jwt  the  oppoitte  la  true."  Hla  obaerrar 
tloB  to  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  upward 
of  40  pereit  of  all  corporate  mairlaiea  of 
the  lOOO'a  and  lOWs  have  ended  in  divorce. 
lf5(gfHMHf  f»^«pni»  an  enormoua,  ulti- 
mately debOttatliw  "opportunity  coat"  on 
the  aooDoaiy.  The  $100  bOllan  spent  on 
menen  and  acquMUona  laat  year  la  $190 
bOUan  not  inveated  In  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment, new  teehnolocy  or  new  produrt  re- 
Bcamh  and  derdopment.  In  1004.  corporate 
America  vent  two  and  one  half  tlmea  more 
on  lyiBiMBt  ■»««<  acqulaltlona  than  on  re- 
Mu^  and  darelopaiant— a  dubloua  priority 
If  mlnttiMtTlallBBtlnn  and  international  com- 
puUUnjneaa  are  national  alma. 

Meanwhile,  aa  the  Federal  Itaacrve  chair- 
man. Paul  A.  Yoldur.  haa  warned,  the  atag- 
gertnc  debt  loada  built  up  durinc  the  merger 
■■■■ihi—  an  a  tlcklnc  time  bomb,  waltinc  to 
explode  when  the  next  recearirm  Inevitably 
roDa  around. 

In  Bum.  megamergera  and  corporate  big- 
n«iM  ere  not  the  anawcr  to  our  woea.  If  effi- 
ciency, tamoeatton  and  world-ciaH  oompetl- 
ttvenaaaare  national  goala.  we  should  revl- 
taUae  our  antimerger  ptdlcy  to  combat  what 
Rlehaid  O.  Darman.  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  ealla  "oorpooraey."  By 
that,  he  meaiM  "largs  seals  corporate  Amer- 
iM'a  tendency  to  be  like  the  Oovemment 
bureaucracy  that  corporate  exeeuttrea  love 
to  malign:  bloated,  rtak-averae,  inefficient 
and  unimaginative." 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

or  Kiaaoou 

ni  TBI  Bougg  or  BgraaggaTATnm 

W«dne»daih  June  10, 1987 

Mr.  TAYLOR.   Mr.   Opaghar,  On  Jura  8. 
1967.  AiMitog  loal  ora  of  har  Or 
whan  «w  Mononbia  KK.  Wangat 
gw«y  m  Na  homatown  ol  Poplar  BMI.  MO. 

Judga  Wwoiin  mm  an  ouMandbig  trial 
Igwyar  prior  to  baing  rwmad  to  »»a  f^Oant 
bench  by  PraaManl  Nb«n  in  Daoondiar  of 
1970.  Ha  wm  rwnad  cMaf  )udga  of  ttw  Eart- 
am  DMrtd  Court  on  AuguM  31. 1»79.  aoivlng 
ht  ttal  c^Mclly  unM  May  of  1963. 

Tha  ludoa  waa  a  irua  patriot  and  a  war  V*- 
•w)  who  aaivad  ttw  ^MIon  wNh  honor  and 
virior.  m  raapad  lor  tha  JudteW  ayolarn  Ihal 
ha  aarvad  ao  wal  ««  aarva  aa  an  mapiraion 
to  ttwaa  who  toOow  him.  Hto  dodkaOon  w« 
•eiva  as  a  triwia  to  tha  lagri  pi'olasalon 
which  ha  held  m  »a  wghaat  istiitn. 

Judga  WMigaIn  wM  ba  aoraiy  miaaad  by  Na 
lira  Iwnly  and  gi  of  ua  who  Unaw  and  lovad 

him. 


MEETINa  VETERANS'  NEEDS 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

ornmiAiu 
m  THg  Hougg  or  gspgagsirr ATTvgg 


Wednetday.  June  10, 1987 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Opaaltar.  I  would  Ike  to 
maart  my  Washington  Report  tor  Wadneaday. 
June    10,    1967,    into   the   OONCWEgaiONM. 

I^CORO: 

Kver  rfnf*  Abraham  Unooln  vowed  that 
the  United  Statea  must  "care  for  him  who 
baa  borne  the  battle  and  for  hla  widow,  and 
hli  orphan",  we  have  dedicated  ouraelvea  to 
».«to«^h»fa»T  a  iodal  oontract— a  promlae  to 
can  and  provide  for  those  who  have  served 
our  country.  With  the  rapid  aging  of  our 
veterana  population,  a  new  challenge  faces 
the  Congress:  how  will  we  beat  meet  the 
..hangint  and  expanding  needs  of  a  growing 
number  of  older  veterans?  Tbat  challenge 
imprcaaaa  me  each  time  I  meet  with  Indiana 


While  the  total  veterana  population  la  ex- 
pected to  decline  slightly  in  coming  decades, 
the  number  of  veterans  over  age  06  will  in- 
crease dramatically.  The  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration (VA)  predlcU  that  the  number  of 
veteran  over  00  wOI  triple  from  3  million  in 
1000  to  0  million  tai  the  year  aOOO.  The  pri- 
mary reason  for  the  Inereaae  Is  the  large 
number  of  men  who  served  in  Worid  War  n 
now  reaching  retirement  age.  The  aging  of 
our  veterans  Is  occurring  tn  the  context  of 
the  "grayhig  of  America",  but  the  peak  In 
the  number  of  older  veterans  wQl  occur 
some  twenty  to  thirty  years  before  that  of 
the  general  population. 

The  primary  needs  of  aging  veterans  are 
rimiiar  to  those  of  most  older  Americans: 
acute  and  long-term  health  care  servloes.  In 
^^»rtHin"  to  taipatlent  hospital  care,  older 
vetermiM  will  depend  Increasingly  on  outpar 
tient  servloea.  nursing  home  care,  communi- 
ty servloea,  and  realdentlal  home  care.  The 
IMC  of  VA  far<m«*»  increases  with  age,  and 
older  veterans  win  continue  to  use  a  share 
of  VA  health  care  resouroes  dlaproportlao- 
ate  to  their  nimibera.  Increasss  in  future 


health  oare  *'—^*>^  wOI  far  outstrip  current 
VA  nr*""***—  »rtimstes  of  needs  for  the 
year  MOO  rai«e  as  high  as  a  00%  Inereaae  In 
available  inpatient  beds  and  a  1T0%  inftease 
In  nuning  home  space.  If  there  are  any 
future  reductkUM  in  Medicare  ooverage, 
even  more  veterana  might  turn  to  the  VA 
foraervlcea.  ^_ 

The  VA  eurreotly  operatea  our  country's 
largaat  health  oare  system.  In  oontraat  to 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programa.  whkdi 
ere  timn»r  to  Uwy*'"^  programs,  the  VA 
offers  an  Integrated  and  oomprehsnslve 
range  of  oentraUy-admlnlBtered  health  serv- 
ices. In  addition  to  lU  ITS  hospitals  and  nO 
outpatient  cUnloa.  it  contracts  for  care 
through  state  and  community  facOltlea.  The 
VA  offers  long-term  care  tocludlng  nursing 
home  oare.  adult  day  health  care,  respite 
care,  hospital-based  home  care,  and  hosploe 
care,  roar  ma)or  VA  hospitals  with  nursing 
homaa  aerve  the  060.000  Hooaler  veterana, 
110,000  of  whom  are  over  06.  The  VA  la  alao 
a  sIgnUleant  contributor  to  medical  educar 
tion  and  reaeareh.  and  has  inltlatert  ten  geri- 
atric clinical  reaeareh  centers.  Patterns  of 
use  of  VA  fadlttles  vary  acroas  the  country, 
with  some  areas  turning  away  eligible  pa^ 
tlents,  while  others  are  unable  to  fill  their 
beita.  The  VA  currently  serves  lem  than  00% 
of  the  veterans  population,  moat  of  whom 
are  lower-Income  veterans  or  without  other 
health  taMuranoe. 

Congrem  and  the  executive  taanch  have 
considered  a  number  of  routea  to  meet  ttie 
health  care  needs  of  agtog  veterana.  a  pno- 
ees  — ^««  particularly  difficult  by  budgetary 
prcaaurea  and  rising  health  care  coats.  I^ert- 
dent  Carter  shifted  the  emphssis  avray  from 
VA  acute  care  in  order  to  devote  more  re- 
■ouroea  to  outpatient  and  nursing  home 
caie.  Prealdent  Reagan  has  favored  the  ap- 
proach of  restricting  eligibility  for  VA  care. 
approved  tn  a  limited  form  by  the  Congreas 
In  1900.  The  means-teatlng  enacted— requfr- 
ing   veteraiw   with   lllneasfs    unrelated   to 
their  military  service  to  meet  income  tests 
before    receiving    free    care    atteiwU    to 
focus  our  resources  on  servlce-coonected^s- 
abled  and  lower-income  veterans.  However, 
■tnce  these  veterans  have  accounted  for  an 
estimated  97%  of  all  veterans  treated  in 
recent  years,  it  is  unclear  how  effective  such 
means-teHtaig  wtU  be.  A  major  question  re- 
mains unanswered:  does  restricting  eliglMl- 
Ity  Improve  our  aMUty  to  provide  health 
care  for  a  growing  number  of  older  veter- 
ans? . 
One  way  to  meet  the  Increased  demand 
♦>»«»  will  likely  receive  strong  consideration 
by  poUcymakeie  would  be  to  Increase  the 
VA   budget.   Yet   a   major   expansion   wUl 
become  more  difficult  in  light  of  budgetary 
uitasui*a     Annual    funding    for    veterans 
health  care  programs  now  stands  at  over 
$10  billion,  and  VA  estimates  of  health  care 
ocaU  in  the  year  9000  range  (in  1905  dollars) 
Prom  $15  to  $94  bOllon.  Planning  for  future 
years  is  alao  complicated  by  the  projection 
that  the  number  of  aged  veterans  will  peak 
by  the  year  9090  and  will  decline  thereafter. 
Ironically,  we  must  confront  the  posslbOlty 
of   excess  capacity   in   meeting   projected 
shortages. 

Options  to  meet  the  projected  demana 
within  budgetary  restralnU  include  further 
means-teatlng  to  target  VA  care  to  those 
who  need  It  the  most,  and  cutting  some  of 
the  more  generous  VA  benefits.  Yet  my 
lense  is  tbat  effective  options  remain  for 
the  Congress  and  the  VA  before  making 
such  cutbacks.  Overall,  we  can  place  greater 
f^p*'"*-  on  coordinating  VA  services  with 
those  offered  by  others  In  order  to  reduce 
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mamemmrj  and  expcnaive  duplication.  We 
can  better  cocrdlnate  VA  servless  for  <dder 
veterau  with  thoae  provided  by  the  $70  ba- 
llon federal  Medksare  program.  Improved 
flwnmimliT**~'  between  VA  farilitles  and 
state  MTwtlnal^  and  aging  agendea  would 
alao  tanproire  the  ability  of  eadt  party  to 
meet  the  health  care  needs  of  their  aging 
dtlaem.  One  of  the  most  promlstaig  eff  orU 
would  be  to  improve  coonlinatlnn  of  VA  ef - 
f  orU  with  oommunlty  health  care  services, 
liong-term  care  servloes  provided  by  the  VA 
a»Mi  coaamunlty  sources  overlap  to  some 
iltHTfT.  and  greater  if MTPif* "»**""  would  im- 
prove aervloe  deUvery  efficiency  on  both 
sidea.  To  meet  long-term  health  needs,  and 
save  VA  raaouroea  for  needed  acute  care,  the 
V^i  could  Inereaae  contracting  for  communl- 
tf  reaouroea  such  as  nursing  home  beda. 
transportation  servtoea,  and  health  and  nu- 
trltlan  monitoring. 

In  addreaatng  the  needs  of  an  aging  veter- 
ans population,  we  can  provide  a  model  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  aging  population 
at  large.  Yet  the  needs  of  aging  veterans 
cannot  be  considered  In  Isolation,  since  the 
acute  MMi  long-term  care  demands  of  the 
older  veteran  are  not  likely  to  be  served  by 
VA  resouroes  alone.  Developments  tn  na- 
tional health  and  long-term  care  policy  will 
dearly  shape  our  success  tn  meeting  our 
commitment  to  care  for  those  who  have 
dedicated  their  time  and  Uvea  to  defending 
our  nation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

She  la  a  woman  to  ba  admirad  for  her  inWa- 
Ova  to  buld  a  baaar  worid  not  only  for  tha 
youth  of  China  but  for  Iha  yoiMh  of  aH  nattona. 
She  ia  w  inapirgtion  for  aH  of  us  who  aaak  to 
craato  a  worid  bum  around  paaoa.  under- 
gtWKing.  and  mulual  acoaptanoa.  And  M  ia 
wNh  graal  plaaaura  that  I  ahara  my  knowtodgo 
of  Dr.  Xia  «id  har  worit  wMh  my  oolaaguea 
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infkianoe.  That  biacfc  South  African  wortiara 
today  we  anioylno  graaftar  opportunMaa  in  tha 
wori(plaoa  than  they  anfoyad  10  yaara  ago 
points  up  tha  auooaaa  of  tha  SuMwan  prfnci- 
plaa.  I  urge  American  owpotaOora  doing  bual- 
naaa  in  South  Africa  to  oonOnua  adhering  to 
the  SuKvan  prindptaa,  and  I  uiga  thooa  oorpo- 
rationa  to  continue  to  aarva  aa  a  modal  tor 
paaoaful  change  in  South  Africa. 


TJJB.  CORPORA'nONS  ffmjj 
SHOULD  ADHERE  TO  SULLIVAN 
PRINCIFLBS 

HON.  JACK  FIELDS 


n*  TRIBUTE  TO  XIE  XIDE 

HON.  SILVK)  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSiM'HUSaHS 
Hf  THB  BOUgg  or  KXPRgggirTATIVaS 

Wednesday,  June  10.  1987 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  VkB  to 
take  a  moment  to  pay  honor  to  Xie  Mda,  ora 
of  only  a  law  women  to  head  a  university  in 
China. 

RMently.  Dr.  Me  viaited  with  me  in  my  con- 
grasaional  oftirn  nt  ran  '^  '^  ~~.~«»t~^ «« 
torge  a  path  of  strong  Sino-American  rela- 
ttona.  Prealdent  of  the  prestigious  Fudan  Uni- 
versity, she  is  a  woman  ot  eaae  and  grace 
and  a  woman  devoted  to  improving  mtema- 
bon^  ralationa  in  the  fields  of  adenoe.  educa- 
tion, health,  and  trade. 

A  phyakM  and  apedalist  in  semioonduc- 
tora,  she  Ived  through  the  turmoil  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung'a  Cultural  Ravoiutton  and  the  trauma  of 
being  )rted  and  aeparated  from  her  huaband 
WKl  eon  for  6  monttw.  l4ow  that  tlw  era  of 
ctoaadfalattona  has  come  to  an  end.  Dr.  Xia 
haa  made  it  her  goal  to  inereaae  cultural  and 
technotogical  exchanges  between  China  and 
the  United  Stataa. 

CunanOy,  she  and  the  American-baaed 
Fudwi  Foundation  are  woridng  on  a  number  of 
proiada  to  meal  that  goal.  Soma  of  thaae  en- 
deavors inckjde  the  fonnation  of  the  Center 
for  Amaricwi  Studtoa  to  train  Chinese  gradu- 
ato  and  poat-doctonri  students  in  American 
ouNura.  hietory.  and  poitk»  and  the  eatabtah- 
manl  of  the  Thomaa  H.  Morgan  Sdanoe 
Center  to  provide  American  acholars  wNh  an 
opporturMy  to  partidpato  in  the  teaching  of 
ganeOca,  microfaioiogy,  Uochemiatiy,  and 
other  ralatad  fWda.  Aa  Dr.  XIa  axplaina.  K  ia 
her  wiah  to  provWe  the  framewortt  ao  "a  new 
generation  of  teachers  in  United  StaiaaOhina 
relations  can  be  Mned." 


THE  OPENING  OP  THE  CAR- 
RIAGE MUSEUM  OF  THE  MUSE- 
UMS AT  STONY  BROOK 


ni  THE  Hoxrag  or  SKraagKHTATrvsg 
Wednesday.  June  10, 1987 

Mr.  RELDS.  Mr.  Spealwr,  although  the  Rev. 
Leon  SuMvan  raoantiy  abandoned  his  plan  for 
American  oorporaliona  doing  business  in 
South  Africa.  I  wouM  Ike  to  affinn  my  support 
for  the  original  Sullivan  prindplaa.  The  SuOivan 
prindplaa  have,  over  the  years,  improved  the 
queMty  of  Rfe  for  blacka  in  South  Africa  and 
have  aervad  as  an  example  of  corporate  ra- 
sponaK)ility. 

Whie  I  respect  Reverend  Sullivan's  right  to 
change  hia  mind.  I  regret  that  he  now  calls  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  200  An>erican  corpora- 
tkxis  stiN  operating  in  South  Africa,  and  caMa 
for  an  end  to  diptomatic  ties  with  South  Africa. 
Mr.  Chainnan.  it  is  becoming  deer  to  many 
of  us  that  doeing  the  door  to  South  Africa 
ainvly  ia  not  the  anawar  to  endhtg  the  abomi- 
naOon  ctfad  apartheid. 

The  SuHivan  prindplaa  have  done  more  to 
improve  the  well-being  of  Mack  South  African 
wori(ers  than  anything  else  in  recent  history. 
Adherence  to  the  SuMvan  prindpiea  by  the 
200  American  flrma  sW  operating  there  have 
brought  about  mi^  social,  economic  and  po- 
litical changa-aH  of  it  peaceful.  Today,  Uack 
South  Africans  woridng  for  American  flrma  are 
paid  the  same  wagea  paU  to  white  woriters. 
Greater  management  opportunities  are  aval- 
able  to  blade  woricers.  And  industrial  fadMies 
are  becoming  daaagregatad. 

In  a  countrv  in  which  they  cannot  vote  or 
chooae  where  to  ive.  the  initiatives  of  Ameri- 
can ooporations  provide  a  ray  of  hope  to 
blacks  whtah  wouldn't  othenwise  exigL  Rever- 
end Sullivan  himself  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  prindpiea  "have  cauaed  a  rev- 
dutton  in  industrial  race  relattona  for  black 
waken  in  South  Africa" 

By  standing  for  equally  and  encouraging 
dosogrogaHon  in  the  wori(place.  American  cor- 
poratona  doing  businass  in  South  Africa  in  no 
way  aupport  the  regime  in  Pretoria.  Indeed, 
they  demonstrate  their  oppoattion  to  some  of 
the  pdidas  of  that  government 

But  Mr.  Cheirman.  we  ahodd  not  aak  Amen- 
can  corpomtiona  doing  busineaa  in  South 
Africa  to  become  agente  of  pdWcal  change  in 
that  naOoa  It  ia  simply  too  much  to  aak  of 
them. 

Aa  ZukJ  Chtef  Bulhetezi  haa  staled.  'To 
stand  on  American  ind^nant  prindptos  by 
withdrawing  diptomattoally  and  economically 
from  South  Africa  would  only  demonstrate  the 
moral  ineptitude  of  a  great  nation." 

The  United  Stataa  cannot  dtotate  domestic 
polk:y  to  South  Africa— but  it  cen  have  aome 


HON.GEORGE  J.HOCHBRUECKNER 


or  Rw 
nr  THB  HovgB  or 

Wednesday,  June  10, 1987 


'ATvns 


Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  riM 
today  to  addraas  my  coMaaguas  on  tha  ra- 
martcabto  praeervation  of  an  aaped  of  Ameri- 
can hialory.  Our  18th  oenhiry  pradecasaors  hi 
the  new  Congraea  of  ttw  UnNad  Sletea  trav- 
eled to  togiaMiva  aeaatona  in  horaa^lrawn  va- 
htolea.  For  over  100  years  Americana  drove 
horso  drawn  vehtolee  for  buainaaa  and  piaaa- 
ure  in  thia  growing  country.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  a  fine  and  comprahenaive  coleo- 
tton  of  carriages,  work  vahidea.  sMgha,  and 
other  conveyances  has  been  preaaroad  In  my 
congraeaional  dMricL 

The  intereat  in  history  and  foraaight  of  phi- 
lanthropist and  manufacturer,  Ward  MsMia.  ia 
responsMe  for  the  thoughtful  colecOon  of 
these  key  wOfacts  from  tha  I  Mae  diawn  era. 
His  teadership  and  that  of  Na  wNa.  Dorothy 
MelvMe,  reeultad  jn  the  gifts  of  vehtotoa  ftnom 
80  other  donors  to  form  what  ia  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  fineat  coOectton  of  horaa- 
di  awn  vefiides  in  America. 

On  June  7. 1987.  the  new  Carriage  Museum 
opened  in  Stony  Brook  on  the  north  ahoa  of 
Long  Island.  Contributtona  from  over  500 
donors  have  enabtod  the  Mueeuma  at  Stony 
Brook  to  buid  this  40,000^quar»4oot  facWy 
to  preserve  and  to  preeent  America'a  premier 
carriage  ooHectton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  oolleaguea,  tha  generosity 
of  theae  Americana,  who  assembled  tNa  fine 
coltoclion  and  uonWbuted  funds  for  the  con- 
slniction  of  this  new  fadMy.  has  hsurad  for 
future  generaOona  an  important  aaped  of 
America'a  paat  in  the  horaa<lrBwn  era  Thia  la 
an  example  of  pNtenthropy  worthy  of  reoognt- 
tton  by  Congress  artd  the  American  people.  I 
am  proud  to  have  the  Mueeuma  at  Stony 
Brook  residbig  m  the  FIrgt  Congraestonal  Dia- 

tricL 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  STEVE 
QERAKIOS 


HON.  MICHAEL  BILIRAKIS 

orvunus* 


ni  THE  Houas  or  i 

Wednesday.  June  10. 1987 
Mr.  BIURAKIS.  Mr.  Speeker.  I  wouU  Ike  to 
teke  a  minute  or  two  to  talk  about  a  vary  good 
friend  of  mine:  Stave  Geraktoa.  a  teacher  and 
patriot  wtK>  died  on  June  4,  1087,  graikMlion 
day  at  the  achod  where  he  taught 
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to  MV.  i  you  hM«  a  fttand  ■•  91mm,    Fttm  Eoonomlos  [MnFE]  hat  pt^wt  m  p>o- 
Nn   baoauM   ttiara   aiafrt   many 
N  you  donn  haw*  a  Mind 
•lan  I  hopa  you  ftid 
etanevymr 


Ma  Nalon's  ayrtriifcia  oofmnunily.  By  oparat- 
lr«  al  tw  grawwrKa  towat.  WIFE  aaaka  to 


June  10, 1987 

HConoraaa  wnAl  Dick  onlv  a 
faw  aofa  apola  to  oonoanfeala  on  and  inv- 
prawa,  ouf  budoat  prooaaa  would  ba  in  battar 
ahapa.  CooQiaai  ahouid: 
Cnckdown  on  Budoal  Act  waivara: 


tor  al  ha  knaw.  Ha  ««a  a  man  datwwinad  to 


could  taltwiilgW 
TiMl  la  whal 


auoh  a  Qood  and 
d  akidanla  and  ha 
to  do  Ma  baal  tof  diam.  No 
tfdany  laaa 


lowad  Ma  oounby,  tooi  Ha  lowad  K 
Mid  honaaHy,  wtdi  a  taMh  dMi  oonwa 
itam  a  Ma  ipanl  in  Ito  aaivtoa^  Ha  balawad 
thatiwaa  rig^t  to  atand  19  tor  Amartoa  ba- 
na  unoaranoo  ww  piwnaa  a«  ma 


aoononiic  pnMparl^f  In  ttta  Naid  of 

At  an  aicampia.  ttw  Ewajgladaa  Chaplar  of 
WIFE  aaaiala  In  aponaorlnQ  an  annual  avant 
Qold  Jublai.  TNa  unuaual 
wW  ncn  arganc  aoa  caaao 
muok  in  Bala  QIada.  FL.  Tha  Jublaa. 
ad  on  April  4  and  S  ol  ttiia  yaar,  prawldad 
farmaia  Iha  opportunlly  to  rallact  on  andcata- 
«id  aa  wal  as  tha  harvaat  If  • 
•Tannara  Our  Harilaga-Our 
Fukaa."  daarty  daptdad  «w  proud  and  good 

tw   Evar- 


raaokidona; 


Tha  ion  of  Qraak  of  biairiyianlai  Slava  dia- 
ooMiad  ttidl  in  Amarioa  ha  ooiAl  maka  of 
dad.  Ha  wantad  to 
IdNlhadU. 

Ha  ddnl  naad  haadtoaa  or  tama.  Tha 
navi^4viaMnQ  QMaaiaaa  or  wawig  on  aia 
noon  or  dawaioping  a  naw  wooina  waant  for 
hfcn.  Ratftar,  ha  punuad  and  daMonalralad 
dw  day  bv  dor  out  oonMbuioiw:  a  alnipla^  yat 
noUa^  graaMaaa-HiWno  a  fanrily,  woftdng 
and  pmMbig  tor  tham,  aarvlno  dta  oountry 
and  oonanuraly. 

Ha  wanlad  Na  aiudanla  to  undaratand  how 
ha  tail  about  diia  oounby  and  to  know  wtiat 
fanlaafe  poaafcMiaa  lay  aftaad  of  diam. 

ria  apona  v  aiain  01  pma  ana  poaaiaani, 
but  ha  dto  mora  dwn  dial,  ha  Iwad  ttnaa 

High  Sohoot-ttiat  was  Sta«a  Qar- 


From  Hi  baginning,  ttw  paopia  of 
QIada  rwwa  ralad  haawty  on  agrtouNura  for  ita 
oonanuaa  waanaaig.  na  loraisBiara  woun  oa 
proud  to  aaa  ttMir  aona,  daugMara,  and  grand- 
clilikan  purairing  tha  pattw  diay.  aa  pionaara, 
ao  pnMMdy  aaliblafMd  dacadaa  ago. 

TMa  yaar'a  oaiabralion  Irtdudad  a  pararft 


RaQuira  al  approprtalona  bHa  to  ba  raport- 
ad  batora  any  can  ba  oonaidatad; 

ProiMa  a  fonnula  tor  aftcit-tarm  conUnuing 
appropriadon  maaauraa— dMiaa  affactlva  for 
acvdaya  or  laaa; 

Dlaoounioa  omnlMa,  long-tatm  continuing 
raaohdlona  by  rapuMng  diat  tfwy  t)a  >ut)|act  to 
ttw  aama  ntea  as  ragular  apprapriata  bMa; 

Ql¥a  ttw  Pfaaldant  ipacial  laadaaion  aih 
thoflly  ovar  luch  conlnuing  raadulona  aub- 
|act  to  Joint  raacfuHona  of  dtaapproval;  and 

naatora  automata  aaquaatralon  by  aubad- 
luang  a  naw  uonwnaaon  on  uaaci  nauuniuii 
to  laplaoa  ttw  rola  of  ttw  Cun^Jkulai  Ganaral 
In     Qramm-fludmarvHoMnga     aaQuaatiation 


of  waraa.  and  food  of  al  Mndi.  Uva 
mant  and  a  vartaty  of  tacraadofwl 
provklad  indMduM  of  al  ^aa  to 

aacn  onwr  ma  naaaaigB  oi  vwa  conwnuraiy. 

Ona  of  ttHa  yaar'a  NgNKi^  waa  ttw  "Draaa 
Up  Uka  Your  Favoitta  Vagatobta"  oonlaat 
iponaorad  by  ttw  Evatgladaa  chaplar  of 
WIFE.  ChUran  draaaad  aa  ttwir  moat  Head 
roda  on  ttw  WIFE  lloat-a  giant 
of  a  com  crata— in  ttw  parada.  Tha 
parada  antty,  antttlad  ttw  "HaaMhy  Buncli," 
won  ma  arai  piaca  vopny  rer  mav  oMwon  ano 


Mr.  Spaakar,  ttwaa  provialofw  ara  ttw  pack- 
aga  of  amandmanta  introduoad  by  Rapublcan 
vdiip  Ixrrr,  Rapublcan  laadar  Mkhb.  and 
aanior  nudpat  CommMaa  Rapublcan  Del 
Latta  and  offar  a  raaaondbla  aolutton  to 
many  of  tha  proljlanw  aaan  in  our  txidgat 
prooaaa.  Thay  are  not  tha  compMa  afwwar, 
but  to  maka  ttwaa  oorraclona  wouU  ba  a 
aian  n  ma  ngni  oaacaon.  Aa  a  coapotwor,  1 
■dongly  aupport  H.R.  2232  and  I  urga  my  ool- 
laiguM  In  *«  Houaa  to  look  al  ttHa  bM  and 
add  your  andoraamant  for  Its  worttiwfila  prov^ 


"God  Blaaa  Amarioa.  dw  graalaal  Nadon  on 
Earth."  TYwaa  anda  hiaig  on  ttw  and  behind 
Stawa'a  daak.  No  ow  mtm  had  any  doubt 
atfwre  ha  alood  on  ttwC  aoora. 

Of  couraa.  R  waa  lolaly  unaurpriaing  ttwt 
would  aaa  to  ttw  corwductlon  and 
I  of  aiannalir  HIgh'a  Ww  Mamo- 
rial,  ttwt  ha  aiould  hava  annual  volar  regiada- 
lon  daya  on  campua  and  ttwt  ha  would  aalal^ 
Ml  a  Fraadom  Ubraiy  in  Claarwatar,  FL 
Thaaa  ttiinga  ware  unataprWng  bacauaa  that 
ia  Juat  ttw  hind  of  paraon  Slawa  waa. 

Tha  praridant  of  Harvard  Untvarady  con- 
dudad  Na  baocalaurew  addreaa  to  dw  daaa 
of  19d2  vddi  dwaa  worda: 

Tach  of  us  has  a  Ufa  to  live  and  we  sbaQ 
want  to  ipand  It  as  wsO  as  maj  Im  *  *  *  as 
slot.  fair,  eooceraed  eWISBiis  of  a  ontnpHot- 
ad  human  worid.  swan  In  some  fashion  of 
God's  hlch  puipoae  for  this  earth  of  ouia. 
eaaer  to  hava  a  part  tn  Hla  plan  for  It,  and 
to  find  Joy  tai  the  proossB. 

Whan  I  ttiink  of  Slava  Qaraktoa.  I  tfwaya 


bonda.    ribbona,    TahUa,    wid    avaryona'a 


Tha  oubninalion  of  a  yaar-long  community 
aflort  by  volunlaara  produoad  ttiia  apactacuiar 
2-day  calandar  of  avanta  anfoyad  by  al  of  ttw 
EVargiadaa  agriouNure  araa  and  vWlors  aWw. 
And.  It  la  only  with  ttw  halp  of  crganlzaltona 
such  aa  WIFE  that  our  Natton'a  ivtouNurai 
communWaa  can  maintain  thair  vltai  rolaa  in 
ttw  proaparlty  and  welfare  of  our  country. 

I  urga  my  colaaguaa  to  )oln  wWi  me  in  aa- 
luting  Woman  Invoivad  In  Farm  Economica. 


To  achiava  ttw  typa  of  reforms  that  are 
needed  to  make  our  budget  process  work.  I 
balova  the  Uggeat  cfwnga  wH  hava  to  coma 
from  within  ttw  Congraaa.  We,  In  the  Cofv 
graas,  hava  the  power  and  abnty  to  bring 
order  and  afHciancy  to  ttw  handfcig  of  our  Na- 
tton'a money.  Congraaa  muat  overcome  ttw 
inlamal  problami  and  do  wtwt  la  neceeaary  to 
achiava  flacal  reaponatollty.  As  this  is  the  his- 
toric^ lOOtti  Congraaa  of  the  United  States, 
now  afiouM  be  the  time  to  maka  lough  daci- 
storw  nacaaaary  tor  aound  flnandai  raaulta. 


THE  BUDOET 


HJl.  1207— THE  PRESCRIPTION 
DRDO  MARKETING  ACT  OF  1987 


BLACK  aOU>  JUBILEE 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 


ni  THB  HOUBB  Or : 

WadnesdaK  /••>■<  10, 1997 
Mr.  lEWIS  of  Ftorida.  Mr.  Spartwr,  I  wouM 
■w  to  taka  ttiia  opportunlfy  to  ahwa  wMh  you 


HON.  CASS  BALLENGER 

or  aOBTH  CASOLUIA 

ra  THB  HOiras  of  asPMauiTATTVca 

Wednaday.  June  10.  1987 

Mr.  BALLENQER.  Mr.  Spaakar.  ttw  budget 
should  ba  a  procaea  for  ttw  orderly  and  offi- 
ciant hanflng  of  ttw  Natton'a  money,  kwtaad. 
it  haa  baconw  a  mookary  shapad  by  conflct. 
dMaion,  dtaaoreamanl.  and  amoka  and  mirror 
tachnica  to  atliava  budget  tvgata.  Tha  moat 
recant  liudgat  paaaad  in  AprI  la  a  vMd  aotanv 
pta  of  how  poorty  ttw  budget  In  our  country  la 
formulatad  Tha  lima  haa  conw  for  Congraaa 
to  aak  Naelf  wfwt  can  tw  dorw  to  Improve  Ihia 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

orcAUFouriA 
ni  THS  BO08B  or  BBFSaSKirrATITBB 

Wednesday,  June  10, 1987 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Spaakar.  I  wwilad  to  take 
ttiia  opportunity  to  commend  my  odeagua. 
Congraasman  John  Doiqell,  for  aponaoring 
ttw  racanlly  paaaad  bH,  H.R.  1207,  ttw  Pra- 
acriptton  Dmg  Mwkattng  Act  of  1967. 

Aa  you  know,  thia  lagialalion  barw  tha  rainv 
portadon  of  U.S.  marvjfaclurad  druga,  raatticta 
ttw  dWribution  of  drug  aamplaa,  and  prohliita 
noapaaw  ano  ovwr  naam  care  wcsawa  irom 
reeeMng  druga  originaly  purchaaad  for  their 


Undoubladiv  there  are  a  oraat  mwiv  Mr  ^na^er  tNa  iaoialatton  (laiiMinsliatos 
cauaee  and  tokittont  for  ttw  aecelating  ax-  that  Cmiuieaa  wM  not  tutftitimb  to  ttw  practtca 
pendHurae  and  budget  deNoNa.  There  are  iw    of  drug  dkwtaion.  In  aloaiing  ttw  aale  of  aub- 
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tlvidkig.  inaftecttva,  or  oven  courdarfail 
dniga,  ttiia  pracdoe  ttaeatana  ttw  pubic  healtti 
■a.  wMa  Mng  ttw  pockata  of  drug 
and  ttwir  cohorts  In  ttw  dkMraton 


By  elminaang  muNMar  pricing  pdciea.  H.R. 
1207  ramovaa  ttw  a»alab«y  of  nonoomped- 
ttva  priced  phemwoeuHcala  ttwt  dnjg  dhMrtare 
trite  advwit^ie  of  when  ttwy  Begaly  pur- 
chaaa  ■ccsss  quanttttae  from  Bagal  aoureaa. 

Aa  kmg  aa  muMHar.  ilemlii*iattoy  pricing 
poldee  eidat.  Bagri  profNa  wM  be  made  by 
drug  dkMttora.  H.R.  1207  goee  a  tong  way 
towwd  aoMng  ttHa  problem  by  •atabBdiirig 
aerious  tetany  peneWea  for  nonprofit  organha- 
tfona  wid  ottwra  who  raeal  druga  to  dkrartara. 
Congraaaman  Oaiaai.  ahouU  ba  oommended 
for  aponaoring  ttiia  important  lagiilallon.  I  urge 
my  oda^iuea  In  ttw  Sanato  to  tolow  ttw  lead 
of  ttw  Houee  and  anotfo  ttw  qutok  passage  of 


HONORINO  MR.  JOHN  W.  KIRK 

FOR  HIS  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 

THE  WALNUT  INDUSTRY 


HON.  RK»ARD  H.  LEHMAN 

orcAuronu 

ni  THB  HOV8B  or  KBPBB8BirTATIVB8 

Wednead/ay,  June  10, 1987 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Crtfomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
later  ttiis  montti.  a  oonatttuent  of  mine.  Mr. 
John  W.  Kirtt.  wM  be  honored  by  ttw  walnut  in- 
duatty  lor  Na  contrtiuttons  to  ttw  davekipnwnt 
of  ttw  Induatry.  I  wouM  Kka  to  take  ttiia  oppor- 
tur«y  to  ioin  Na  lamly  and  frienda  in  paying 
trtxjto  to  Mr.  KirtL 

Mr.  Kirtt.  a  native  of  ttw  foottiMa  of  San  Joa- 
quin County  in  CaNfcmia.  can  truly  ba  conaM- 
erad  ona  of  ttw  ptoneere  of  ttw  Stato.  Bom 
M«ch  6.  1906.  on  ttw  homaataad  of  Na 
tywidfattwr.  Na  famly  raiaed  alfalfa,  grain, 
and  ivaetock.  botti  tor  sale  and  for  famly  uaa. 
Aa  wWi  mwiy  of  ttw  early  setttere  of  ttiis 
ragton.  Mr.  Kirtc  and  Na  famly  endured  ttw 
avanis  ttwt  only  people  ttwt  aaMed  ttw  new 
iMida  of  our  Nafion  have  experienced  Howev- 
er, ttwy  rieo  enfoyed  ttw  eariy  CaMomia  coun- 
tty  Meelyto  and  ttw  fmits  of  ttwir  henl  wortL 

In  1919  John,  only  13  yaers  oW.  took  ra- 
sponaUtty  for  meet  of  ttw  duttaa  of  ttw  ranch 
wid  dW  ao  untti  ha  was  21.  He  oonttnued  to 
worit  in  ^rtoulture  and  in  ttw  apring  of  1924 
ha  ptodad  his  first  100  wekiut  ttaee  on  Ns  fa- 
ttwr'a  rwKh.  During  ttiia  tfnw,  ha  teemed  ttw 
«t  of  buddtog  ttaea,  a  akW  ttwt  wouM  aarve 
Nm  «id  ttw  tocai  wakMJt  induatty  wal  for  ttw 
remainder  of  Ne  acttve  career  in  agriculture. 

Though  he  waa  amptayed  in  a  number  of 
dNIarent  c^wdttea  ttvoughout  Na  long  Ma,  his 
akB  at  buddtog  wahiuta  and  later  apple  ttaaa 
wouM  coneume  a  great  deal  of  Na  ttma.  He 
haa  been  cradMad  tor  much  of  ttw  preeent-day 
davatopmant  of  walnut  and  apple  orchanle 
wNch  are  acadared  ttvoughout  eaatsm  San 
Jottquin  and  Calavaraa  Counttaa. 

The  wrinut  grewere  of  Waat  Point.  CA, 
where  John  now  Ivaa.  are  honoring  Na  unttr- 
ing  eflctta  wWch  helped  to  eatabWi  ttHa  kn- 
portvH  crop.  Hie  acttvittea  as  a  grafter  and 
buddar  of  wekwta  haa  made  poaatils  ttw  da- 
vetopment  of  watoula  m  ttHs 
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ftat  only  haa  ha  mode  important  conbtw- 
ttona  to  ttw  walnut  induatty,  but  ha  haa  alao 
been  an  acttva  member  of  Na  communHy.  Ha 
haa  been  a  good  friend  and  neighbor  to  virtu- 
ely  every  orw  to  ttw  community  and  daeenret 
thie  appropriate  recognition. 

Ha  took  ttma  from  Na  buay  farm  We  to 
mwry  Dorottiy  Congdon  on  October  24. 1934. 
in  Reno.  NV.  John  ia  now  81  yean  oU  and 
anioya  ttw  company  of  Na  two  aona  and  many 
grandcfiMran. 

1  un  piaaaad  to  have  ttiis  opportunity  to  pay 
tttouto  to  Mr.  John  W.  Kkk  and  acknowledge 
Na  many  cordributfona. 
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DR.  RONALD  E.  McNAIR,  JR.. 
ENGINEERING  BUILDINO 


HON.  HOWARD  COBLE 

OP  aOKXH  CABOUIIA 

nr  THB  HOUSE  or  bkprbsehtativbs 
Wednesday.  June  10, 1987 

Mr.  COBLE  Mr.  Spaakar.  our  entire  Natton 
waa  dealt  a  aavere  btow  on  January  28. 1966. 
when  ttw  space  shuttle  CywMarvar  axptodad 
only  73  aaoonda  after  Wtoff.  That  ttagady  hit 
ctoae  to  home  in  ttw  Sixtti  CMrict  of  Noftti 
Cwolna  bacauaa  one  of  ttw  aeven  craw 
membere  who  pariahad  waa  Or.  RonaM  E 
McN*.  Jr.  Dr.  McNair  was  a  graduate  of 
North  Cwolna  Agricultural  &  TachNcai  Stale 
Unlverstty  wNch  ia  tocalad  in  Qraanaboro.  Dr. 
McN*  waa  graduated  In  1971  witti  a  degree 
In  phyatea.  Al  of  ua  In  ttw  Sbdh  Congresatonal 
Diatrict  were  deeply  touched  by  ttiie  ttagady. 

On  June  12.  1967.  we  w«  celebrate  ttw  Ma 
and  acNevamente  of  ttiis  great  American 
whan  N.C.  AAT  State  UNveraMy  dadteatas  ttw 
Dr.  Rorald  E  McNalr.  Jr..  Engineering  Buld- 
ing.  TNa  attucture  wB  provkte  ttw  achooi  wMh 
a  worid-daaa  aducattonal  fadWy.  The  engi- 
neare  of  tomorrow  wW  ba  abto  to  study  in  a 
building  named  for  a  man  who,  accordbig  to 
Ns  wda.  Cheryl  McNalr,  "was  very  futuriattc  in 
his  ttiinkkig.  and  ao  he  balaved  in  progrees. 
He  balaved  in  encouraging  young  peopte  to 
persevere  and  to  excel  in  whatever  ttwy  aat 
out  to  do."  I  read  ttwee  commenta  in  ttw  May 
1967.  adHton  of  Ebony  magazkw. 

We  took  forward  to  watoomtog  Cheryl,  her 
two  cNMran.  RaginaM  and  Joy,  and  odwr 
famly  membere  and  frienda  of  Dr.  McNair  to 
Greenaboro.  TTwre  hava  bean  many  tttxitas 
and  mamortala  to  ttw  memory  of  Dr.  RonaM 
E.  Mcftair.  Jr.  ftona  couM  be  more  fitttng  ttwn 
to  have  Ns  named  attached  to  ttw  new  engi- 
neering buikllng  at  North  Caralna  A&T  State 
University. 


yawa,  naNher  State  nor  Federal  law  haa 
qualaly  protected  ttwaa  brMa  man  and 
women  who  ccuragaoualy  riak  ttwir  Ivaa  to 
protect  our  aafaly.  My  b«.  ttw  Tba  Fighter 
Protecttve  Gov  UabBty  Rafonn  Act  a«  1967." 
wouU  oonact  ttHa  Iniuattce  by  setetdaNng  a 
mmulaclurar  praaumpttva  MbBly  atalute  ttidl 


THE  FIRE  FIGHTER  PROTEC- 
TIVE GEAR  LIABIUTT 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1987 

HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

oromo 
nr  THB  HOOSB  or  bbphbskiitativbs 

Wednesday.  June  10, 1987 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Spaakar,  today  I  addraas 
an  iaaua  ttwt  haa  not  received  ttw  attantfon  it 
daeenrea.  and  ona  ttwt  aftecto  a  cniciai  ami 
of  our  emergency  aervlcea— firefighter  iniuriea 
cauaed  by  aubetwidard  protecttve  gear.  For 


irwoMng  Infuriw  cauaed  by  da«acMva  equip- 
merit  and  clottiing. 

A  Ivge  percentage  of  me-of-duly  IhallgNar 
daattw  are  caused  each  yaar  by  faulty  or  aub- 
atwidwd  protecttve  gaer.  For  axampla.  In 
1964, 10  percent  of  flraflghtar  daattw  were  at- 
tributed to  ttwir  protecttve  apparatua  Mora- 
over,  subetandwd  protecttve  gear  hea  ac- 
counted for  a  great  many  iniuriaa  auiMned  by 
firefighters.  Indeed.  40  paroant  of  ttw  SMaa 
do  not  provtoe  nMmel  eaMy  and  haaNh 
standerds  for  Irefightere'  ctott*ig  end  equip- 


Alttwugh  deatti  and  injury  ratae  hava  da- 
dned  from  pravtous  yaera.  ttwy  aM  rsnwhi 
far  above  the  ratea  for  pdce  ofHoara.  ttw  naad 
moat  hazardous  occupattoa  We  can  and 
shouM  do  batter  to  protect  ttw  pafs«y  o« 
Ameilca'a  firafigldeta. 

Under  cunant  law,  whan  a  llralghtar  ia  in- 
jured by  dafacttva  aqulpmant  ha  or  iha  muM 
ganeraly  prove  first,  ttwt  ttw  product  in  quee- 
tton  waa  unraaaonably  dangareuR  when  ueed 
in  a  foraaaeiMe  manner  and  aacond.  ttwt  ttw 
unraaaonably  dengerous  featurae  of  ttw  prod- 
uct  cauaed  or  exacarbeted  the  kijuriea  that 
fomwd  ttw  basis  of  ttw  suit  TNa  ^ralam  un- 
justty  placea  ttw  ovendwhnkig  burden  of 
proof  on  ttw  ahouklare  of  ttw  victtm. 

The  Fire  Fighter  Act  makaa  aavaral  airnpto 
yet  important  improvamema  in  currant  law. 
First,  it  shlflB  ttw  burden  of  proof  to  ttw  rrwnu- 
factorer  to  demonattate  ttwt  it  ia  not  raaponai- 
bie  for  firefighter  harm  ttwt  occure  wNto  idHz- 
ing  substandard  protecttve  gear.  Second,  it 
ealablahea  ttwt  when  uoiiliding  mininium 
standwds  for  protecttve  ctottiing  and  equip- 
ment do  exiat.  ttw  moat  attingant  standard  ap- 
plies. The  NM  inoorporataa  Oocupattonal 
Safety  and  HaaNh  Adminiattatton  [OSHA] 
standwda  in  Statea  wNh  no  mhiknum  require- 
ments  for  prots(4ive  goer.  TNrd.  it  pennNa 
Federal  court  juriadtotfon  over  acttona  raauMng 
from  substandard  firefighter  protecttve  ckdNng 
and  equipment 

This  bM  wM  eatdblah  a  more  aquNabto 
system  of  NaNlty  to  adMdkwte  wrongtol  deatti 
and  ir^ury  suite  ttwt  eneue  from  alaged  equlp- 
nwnt  frture.  It  w«  more  fairty  alocate  ttw 
bunJen  of  proof  between  injured  firadghtere 
and  manufacturers.  It  wM  provkto  a  powarM 
deterrent  to  prevent  manufactiaara  from  pro- 
ducing protect  gaw  ttwt  fala  to  meet  mini- 
maly  accaptdbto  atandarda.  WNte  tt*  bB  w« 
not  almhiate  al  firadghtere'  injuriea,  Itakeea 
modeet  step  toward  Improving  ttwk  worttplaoa 
safety.  Our  Natton'a  firafightare  deearva  ttiia 
smtf  consklaratton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttw  ttme  to  ratorm  ttw  currant 
syatam  of  UbHIy  tor  ir^juriee  c«jaed  by  sub- 
etandwd firafigfittng  protecttve  equipnwrd  la 
now.  I  took  fonvard  to  woridng  wMh  m/  i¥km 
Membere  of  Congraaa  to  make  ttHa  cnicial 
iegislatton  become  a  raelty. 


vm.Te>w«^m.TO   ^-XB  «>Bmf  ABVrC 


.7.....  in    1Q07 


r...«  in  1097 
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A  THIBUI*  TO  MR.  BSRNARD 
OTTO 

HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

WMaMteK  /MM  'A  iM7 
Mr.  \MOLPE.  Mr.  SpMtar.  I  «Mni  to  p^f  Mb- 
utoto* 

nkw,  Mr.  Banwd  Otto^  ttw  olvk  and 
«r  of  ttw  «ai««  of  DiHwii.  Mi.  On  Jww  13. 
Bmwd  «■  b*  honorad  by  hto  fttand*  and 
M  IM  mraa  ftom  owar  thrw  ctoo- 

ior( 
B«iwd  bagw  Mi  ovMT «  •  pubk  wv- 

m*  In  1964  whan  to  ww  Ant  ataoMd  to  ttw 


IndudkiQ 
1974 
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by  Mr.  Edward  Buna«»a,  praaidanl  o(  Ito 
Amaitoan  SooMy  ol  Panaion 
pwna  ava  praaani  n  yasa 

Tax  lUvoaM  Mat  CAoaa  Pnmoa 


nRy  In  •  numbar  of 


to  ia  MW  laMn^  Hk  conMbiMlona, 

hawa  tot  baan  ImHad  to  gowammara  aarvloa 


Barnard  haa  oonanMad   boSi   Irw  and 
anargy  to  a  vaMamy  of  oommunily  and  pro- 

Ooinly  Had  Croaa,  •»  Batovua  Ctombar  of 
ConMnarva^  tw  BalaMia  Unltod  Ma»odW 
Ctanlt.  tm  MtoNgan  Murtdpal  Laagua  and 
^aaodaion  of 
Ma  drtwa.  Mi 


Imaa  owar  by  Ma  Manda  and 
mm.  In  1975.  tor  aiampta.  to 
Balawua  CMnn  of  ttia  Yaar.  Mora  raoandy, 
to  waaclwaan  to  raoaiva  tto  Mkfigan  Mto- 
ulaniin  AMMvd. 
Mr.  Opaalwr.  owar  ttw  yaara  Barnard  Otto 
aa  a  dadtoatod 
Ttocara 


MaapiKMof)  to  local  praWama  hsva  andaarad 
Mm  to  Ma  corvMuantik  Tto  Magrfly  and  praQ- 
to  toa  oonduetod  Ma 
olttovMmaof 
I  raapad  and  ad- 
(iilraHon  of  al  wto  hava  baan  piMtoQad  to 
work  w9h  hfen.  No  ona  oould  towa  aarvad  aa  a 
for  BatoMia  wid  tor 
I  lor  ao  lonQ. 
I  oonaldar  myaaN  tortunato  Maad  to  count 
anoriQ  my  Martda  and  aaaodatoa  Barnard 
(Mto.  I  want  to  oongralulala  Mm  upon  Na  ra- 
rafwrii  mi  jd  wm\  iwn  ana  ras  WKtmf  mi 
>ln» 


REPEAL  HARMFUL  PENSION 
PROVISION 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  Di9GUARDI 


(By  Bdward  K.  Burrows) 
BBployM  p«Mkn  plans  tn  tills  country 
ar«  suirouiMlad  by  laws  asslansri  to  tnsur* 
ttMir  safaty.  And  wtf  ttoy  should  ba.  niaae 
plani  prarMs  a  vttal  supplaaaant  to  social  sa- 
eurtty  (or  fnnaw  of  wortdnc  Americana. 

An  sppamt  f^**"**^'  arrar  in  tbe  1996 
Tta  Reform  Act  posas  a  rsal  tliraat  to  theas 
plana.  R  may  lead  to  serious  problems  of  un- 

The  colprtt  li  a  provMon  which  penaHaes 
an  aaaptorv  for  tax  undsniayBMnts  attrib- 
utable to  overstated  penskm  dsducUone.  In- 
tended to  dtseouraie  unreasonably  high  de- 
duetlcna.  the  prorlaloo  Is  so  serere  It  may 
■^■♦"■ny  eneourace  unreascoabiy  low  oontri- 


or  THB  Booaa  ow 

Wtdnewday.  Jw»e  10. 1997 

Mr.  DnOUAfV)!.  Mr.  Spaakar.  ttw  parloua 
oomaon  oi  via  ranann  Danaai  LMiaiwy 
Oo^Mjratfon  toa  locuaad  ConQfaee'  atonMon 
on  9)a  feamandotia  problarw  aaaodalad  wNh 
undarlbndad  amployar  provldad  panaion 
plana.  UnlortunaMy.  laal  yaar'a  tax  ratonn  bM 
Indudad  a  d^ifcalxa  and  unnacaaaary  pro<»i- 
lion  wtaaa  oMv  hwaacl  toa  baan  to  SKBoar- 
oam  via  pnmam.  ina  vjaowsig  piaoa  wnoan 


A  major  reason  for  the  serertty  Is  that  not 
one  but  two  penalty  provlslans  were  added 
at  Uie  same  ttane.  One.  Beotten  9a60A.  pro- 
rides  pefialty  taxes  of  up  to  90%.  The  other. 
Bectlon  497X  prorides  a  penalty  of  Just  10%. 
But  a  single  "exoeas"  contribution  can  start 
annual  10%  pensJttes  which  oiay  continue 
for  several  years. 

To  make  sure  our  nation's  Inistneases  put 
enough  money  Into  their  emi>loyees'  pen- 
don  funds,  the  law  ^ecUles  minimum  re- 
quired cootrtbuttons.  Minimum  ccntrfbu- 
tlons  are  catewlatad  and  certified  by  "en- 
rolled actuariaa."  Tbeee  are  profeaslonals  11- 
nniMnil  by  the  federal  government  Tirenslng 
does  not  oocur  until  after  the  candidate*  sat- 
isfies stringent  expertenoe  requirements  and 
paaes  rlgoroos  examlnatloaa.  These  examl- 
natlana  cover  all  relevant  aspecU  of  pension 
law  and  actuarial  science. 

So.  an  enrolled  actuary's  calculations 
show  whether  a  company  Is  coatributtng 
enough  to  Its  penakm  fund.  These  same  cal- 
fiilatlMia  are  also  used  by  the  mmpany  to 
prove  It  can  take  a  tax  deduction  for  Its  oon- 
trfbutkms. 

Agents  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
are  supposed  to  see  that  no  company  takes 
more  deductions  than  it  should.  But  when  it 
to  pensfam  oontrfbutlons.  the  IRS 
two  mssten  with  opposing  demands 
To  keep  tax  ooUectlons  up,  IRS  agents  are 
supposed  to  make  sure  contributions  are  not 
too  high.  To  keep  our  nation's  pension 
funds  healthy,  theae  same  agents  are  sup- 
posed to  make  sure  oontributlaaa  are  not 
too  low. 

Tto  IRS  has  done  a  surprisingly  good  Job 
at  serving  both  masters  fairly  and  reason- 
ably. But  tn  tto  last  two  or  three  years,  mat- 
ters tove  become  unbalanced.  Keeping  tax 
collections  high  has  become  all  important. 
Peulon  security  has  taken  a  back  seat 
Agents  all  over  tto  country  tove  started  ar- 
gubig  with  enrolled  actuaries  about  eontri- 
button  amounts. 

And.  Just  as  debate  on  tax  reform  began, 
tto  IRS  started  telling  horror  stories  to 
Cong  em.  Tto  IRS  took  isolated  cases  of 
abuaa  and  blew  them  way  out  of  proportion. 
It  demanded  and  received  enforcement  tools 
far  more  lethal  than  it  needs. 

Tto  IRS  seems  reluctant  to  acknowledge 
It  has  received  not  one  but  two  weepone  pro- 
viding penalties  for  tto  same  deed.  James 
Holland.  Chief  of  IRS's  Pension  Actuarial 
Branch  responded  recently  to  •  congression- 
al inquiry  on  tto  penalty  issue.  He  wrote 
that  without  Section  ae69A.  tto  only  penal- 
ty for  claiming  a  high  deduction  which  is 
later  revised  would  be  "...  a  smaU  interest 
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penalty  on  tto  tax."  He  explained  that 
"...  tto  additional  tax  paid  one  year  would 
to  offset  by  higher  deductions  In  subse- 
quent years  as  tto  disallowed  amount  is  car- 
ried over."  He  made  no  mention  of  Section 
4973. 

To  see  the  real  harm  of  Section  6O60A. 
you  have  to  appreciate  tto  difficulty  and 
uncertainty  of  penatnn  coat  estimates.  Tto 
enrolled  actuary  is  dealing  with  penalnns 
whl^  may  not  begin  for  SO  years.  Seventy- 
flva  yean  flvm  now,  some  of  our  current 
generatlan  of  workets  wIU  stm  to  receiving 
payasanta.  So  some  of  each  dollar  contribut- 
ed today  wffl  atm  to  inveated.  waiting  to  to 
paid  out  79  jrears  from  now.  At  least  there 
had  battar  to  some  still  waiting  by  then. 

Tto  actuary  has  to  esttmstf  interest  rates 
for  these  78  years.  Tto  actuary  must  esti- 
mate tto  etfeet  of  future  inflarinn  Tto  ac- 
tuary must  make  predictions  about  typical 
leUiement  agea  10,  20,  M.  .  .  .  over  40  years 
from  now.  Tto  difficulty  of  tbeee  predic- 
tions is  one  reaaon  why  tto  actuary  must  to 
trained  and  taated  so  rigorously,  before  a  11- 
oenee  to  practice  is  granted. 

Moat  IRS  agants  tove  nothing  like  this 
training  In  actuarial  science.  They  are  easily 
misled  by  current  interest  rates,  current  in- 
flation ratea.  current  retirement  ages.  This 
wn\mmAmw^mnMnf  sometlmes  leads  them  to 
conclude  that  the  enrolled  actuary's  coat  es- 
timatea  are  too  high.  When  tto  agent  has 
weapons  like  Section  9969A.  tto  enroUed  ac- 
tuary baeomea  virtually  powerlem  in  tto 
fight  for  contributlans  adequate  to  protect 
our  nation's  workers. 

Tto  penalty  of  Section  6669A  is  nnmlrtally 
fa«P"— ^  on  the  taxpaytug  employer.  Howev- 
er even  the  most  unlmagtnattve  obaerver 
knows  where  the  penalty  wHl  come  to  reat 
Suppoae  an  employer  bases  oontributions 
and  deductions  on  tto  actuary's  calcula- 
tlona.  Suppoae  the  deductions  are  disallowed 
and  a  penalty  tax  is  sasessed.  As  ni^t  fol- 
lows day.  tto  taxpayer  will  turn  to  the  actu- 
ary for  reimbursement  of  the  penalty. 

A  comparison  of  penalties  for  overfundlng 
with  those  for  underfundlng  gives  tto  actu- 
ary a  dear  meamge  on  how  beat  to  control 
his  pfT"""«i  liability.  The  penalty  for  un- 
derfundlng, for  Jeopardising  our  workers'  re- 
tirement security,  is  generally  5%  of  the  un- 
derpayment. The  combined  penalty  for 
over  contrflwi ting,  for  claiming  deductions 
now  instead  of  later,  can  be  as  great  as  40% 
of  the  overcontribution. 

As  a  matter  of  self  preservation,  the  en- 
roUed actuary  will  tove  only  one  oouise. 
Cost  estimates  will  tove  to  seem  reasonable 
to  IRS  agents,  whether  or  not  the  actuary 
really  believes  they  are  adequate.  In  cases  of 
uncertainty,  the  lower  estimate  wiU  tove  to 
prevail  over  the  higher.  The  inevitable 
result  will  to  a  bias  favoring  underfundlng. 
This  does  not  bode  weU  (or  tto  future  pen- 
sioners of  America. 

There  is  another  way  SectloD  6950A  is 
going  to  hurt  Underfundlng  will  place  still 
more  pressure  on  tto  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation,  already  in  trouble.  This 
organisation  Is  similar  to  the  n>IC,  which 
protects  bank  depoalton.  Tto  PBGC  Is  sup- 
posed to  step  in  and  help  pension  idan  par- 
ticipants when  their  plans  become  insolvent 
Tto  Executive  Director  of  the  PBGC  hsa 
stated  that  a  root  cause  of  tbe  current  trou- 
ble is  Ina^Virfpiatf  funding  standards.  She 
has  alao  stated  that  under  one  set  of  as- 
sumptions, the  anp"»'  premium  rate,  now 
$a.M  per  participant  should  really  be 
$43.75.  Back  in  1974.  when  tbe  PBGC  was 
diartered.  a  rate  of  $1.00  per  participant 
was  oonaldered  abundantly  sdequate. 
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An  increase  to  $43.75  would  cause  a  smaU 
but  measurable  number  of  plans  to  to  dis- 
continued. An  increaae  stm  larger,  prompt- 
ed by  tto  additional  underfundlng  reaulting 
from  Section  6659A.  would  make  matters 
much  worse.  Bach  of  us  would  face  tto  same 
question:  WUl  my  pension  plan  to  one  of 
the  survivors,  or  one  of  the  casualtlea? 

There  is  yet  one  more  way  Seetlcm  0a69A 
wHl  hurt  Actuarlea,  Uke  many  other  prof  es- 
alonsls.  are  experiencing  devastating  in- 
Liinssra  in  their  liability  insursnce  coata.  Re- 
newal offers  Involving  premium  increases  of 
500  tove  become  common— for  firms  with 
DO  claims  history  at  aU.  Depending  on  their 
structure  and  geographical  location,  some 
firms  are  unable  to  obtain  insurance  at  any 
price.  And  this  near  collapae  of  tto  liability 
market  occurred  before  tbe  Insurers  had  a 
rhar^*  to  contemplate  Section  aasOA.  With 
this  section  In  place,  actuaries  wHl  find  it 
even  more  ccatly  to  obtain  liability  insur- 
ance than  at  present  This  cost  wiU  to 
passed  through,  directly,  to  plan  sponsors. 
Hence,  an  employer's  cost  to  administer  a 
plan,  already  made  monstrous  by  the  spate 
of  legWation  enacted  since  1981,  will  to  in- 
creased still  further. 

Thli  coat  increase  will  cause  additional  de- 
cisions not  to  Tfff'"*^*"  pension  plans.  And 
again,  the  same  queation:  Will  my  plan  to 
one  of  the  survivors,  or  one  of  the  casual- 
ties? 

Mr.  Spaakar,  I  hava  inlroduoad  H.R.  1048, 
lagiaMton  to  rapaal  aactton  6660a.  Whia  tto 
rapaal  of  IMa  proviaion  would  hava  virtually  no 
ravanua  impact,  ito  poailiva  impact  that  it 
would  hava  on  our  Nation's  private  panaton 
ayatom  is  immaaauraMa.  t  urge  my  coMaaguea 
to  support  H.R.  1048. 
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traordbiar«y  dadtoatad  community  laadar.  With 
r««  anlhuaiaam  arxl  tiraiaas  effort  Sandy 
Klasky  haa  aarvad  her  community  wail  artd 
haa  baoofto  an  inspiration  to  all  who  know 


TRIBXTTE  TO  SANDY  KLASKT 

HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

orcAuyoamA 

nr  THB  HougB  oy  RXPRgsDrrATivaB 

Wednesday.  June  10.  19S7 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Spaakar,  I  riaa  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  truly  outatandkig  member  of 
my  community.  Sandy  Klasisy.  For  Ito  past 
yav,  SwKly  haa  aarvad  aa  prasidam  of  tto 
San  Famando  VaHay  Ragion.  Jewish  Fadara- 
iton  Cound  of  Qraatar  Loa  Angataa.  Tto 
cound.  whk:h  haa  banafltad  tramandouaiy 
from  har  strong  laadarahip  and  tiratess  afforta. 
wM  honor  Swidy  for  har  yaar  of  axcaptionai 
aarvica  at  Ha  biannual  mealing  on  June  25. 

Although  ato  wM  to  atapping  down  aa 
cound  praaklant,  Sandy  wB  undoubtedly  con- 
tbiua  har  tong  record  of  Invotvamant  with  tto 
Jawlah  fadaratton  and  wMh  tto  San  Fernando 
Valay  community.  Aa  past  Chair  of  tto  San 
Famwido  Valay  Ragton  Community  Raiatom 
CommiUaa  wid  paat  praaidanl  of  tto  North 
Vatay  Jawlah  Communily  Cantar,  sto  haa 
baan  an  aflacttva  wxl  dadtoatod  community 
laadar.  Sandy  ia  currently  a  oommlaatonar  on 
Ito  Ljoa  Angelas  County  Commiaaion  for 
Woman  wid  tto  Chair  of  tto  Commiaaion'a 
HaaKh  Commitlaa.  In  addWon  to  dawotfng  ao 
much  lima  to  har  oommunHy,  Sandy  la  alao 
wortdng  toward  har  doctorate  at  tto  Ctara- 
monl  Qraduato  School  of  Educalton  whara 
ato    la    apadaHing    in    pubic    policy    and 

It  ia  my  plaaaura  to  join  wNh  my  coltoaguai 

Md  tto  Jawiah  Fadaratton  to  honor  thia  ex- 


ADDRESS  BY  HYMAN  BOOK- 
BINDER TO  NATIONAL  URBAN 
CX>AIJTION 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  nxmois 

nr  TBB  Houac  or  asputSDrrATivss 

Wednesday,  June  10.1987 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  presenting 

for  printing  tn  Ito  Conqressional  Recxmo  a 

moat  parosptiva  speech  by  my  good  friend 

Hyman    Bookbinder— "Bookie"   to   aH   who 

know  him— to  tto  National  Urttan  CoaNtton  on 

its  20th  annivaraary.  I  believe  it  is  a  moat 

cogent  reply  to  thoae  who  questkxi  Ito  aodal 

poidea  of  Government  aaaiatance  of  tto  peat 

Such  poik:iaa  were  conatruclive  and  they  dkJ 

make  mi^or  contributions  to  tto  wa>  being  of 

our  people  and  of  our  Natmn.  I  urge  Members 

to  read  thia  moat  interaaling  addraea: 

Natioval  Ubbav  CoAunoa— 30th 

AimivxaaAaT 

(By  Hyman  Bookl>lnder) 

Twoity  years  ago.  when  the  N.U.C.  was 
tolng  formed.  I  was  involved  in  the  most 
gratifying,  the  most  exciting,  the  most 
hopeful  activity  I've  known  in  my  life.  I  was 
In  a  war.  Tto  only  kind  of  war  a  society 
should  ever  want  to  wage— a  war  to  end  pov- 
erty in  America. 

During  the  4  years  I  served  in  that  war— 
and  for  numy  years  later  too— I  quoted 
often  tto  words  from  Proverbs: 

"He  that  glveCh  to  tto  poor  shall  not  lack, 
but  he  that  hldeth  his  eyes  shall  tove  many 
a  curse .  . 

I  beUeved  then,  and  I  toUere  today,  ttot  a 
society  that  gives  its  attention  and  Its  re- 
sources to  the  pli^t  of  the  poor  shall  only 
benefit  from  it  but  a  society  ttot  hides  its 
eyes  and  doses  its  heart  and  mind  to  tbe 
problem  shall  indeed  be  cursed— cursed  with 
toisions,  with  inter-group  resentments,  with 
reeort  to  crime  and  drugs,  and.  yes,  with 
terror  and  violence— the  kind  we  had  in  the 
Sixties  in  so  many  of  our  urban  communl- 
tiea. 

As  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  years  ahead  to 
determine  our  priorities,  we  need  also  to 
turn  our  eyes  tia^  to  those  years  when  the 
Coalition  was  formed— those  yesrs  of  tbe 
Shctles— to  see  what  happened,  to  see  why 
we  never  really  finished  that  war  against 
poverty,  to  make  some  basic  Judgments 
atout  the  role  of  government  tn  meeting 
our  goals  of  a  productive,  a  Just  a  fair  socie- 
ty. 

Before  we  start  choosing  our  favorite  cate- 
goric priorities— and  I  tove  one  or  two  I  will 
discum  bri^Oy— we  have  an  obligation  to  set 
tto  record  stral^t  on  tto  past  I  oraslder  it 
a  matter  of  priority  importance  that  we 
challenge  the  all-too-popular.  too  readlly-ac- 
oepted.  charge  that  "tto  social  programs  of 
tto  Sixties  failed  .  .  .",  that  tto  Great  Soci- 
ety was  a  flop,  that  all  we  did  was  "throw 
money  at  problems"  and  got  nothing  from 
that  expenatve  exerdae. 

I  find  it  distresstaig  that  this  cry  has  beoi 
nwntng  not  only  flom  amaetvatives  neo 
and  otherwise— but  from  too  many  Ifberala— 
neo  and  otherwise.  It's  Just  damn  wrongl 
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Did  every  program  of  tto  Slztlea  work?  Of 
course  not. 

Was  every  dollar  used  to  its  maximum  po- 
tential use?  Of  course  not  Should  we  in 
tto  '90's  and  in  tto  31st  century  Just  retai- 
state  and  increase  tto  funding  of  Great  So- 
ciety programs?  Of  oourae  not 

But  that  war  won  many  battlea.  and  still 
is.  Head  Start  has  given  mOllan  of  kids  a 
better  chance  to  make  it .  .  .  Job  Oorpa  has 
saved  hundreds  of  thotutfirts  of  youxigsters 
from  permsment  social  cripiding  .  .  .  Poater 
Grandparents  has  brou^t  lonely  non-mo- 
ductlve  seniors  togettor  with  neglected,  im- 
happy  children  and  given  toth  a  greater 
meaning  to  life.  Food  stamps  has  kept  mil- 
lions from  actual  starvation.  Medicare— 
Medicaid— manpown*  training— adult  Uter^ 
acy  .  .  .  I  could  go  on  and  on.  Does  anytwdy 
really  want  us  to  believe  that  America 
would  to  a  better  country  today  if  we  had 
not  done  Uieae  things? 

Of  course  some  programs  dldnt  work  well, 
or  at  alL  Of  course  some  people  in  tto  pro- 
grams got  notiilng  out  of  them.  Of  course 
there  was  some  abuse,  even  some  hanky-  ^ 
panky. 

Well.  now.  has  every  defense  ccmtract 
yielded  a  perfect  product— and  at  minimum 
cost?  Hss  every  cancer  project  brought  us  a 
cure?  Has  every  space  launching  Iwen  suc- 
cessful? Why  Is  a  less-than  perfect  record 
tor  social  programs  lea  tolerable  to  society 
than  failed  economic  w  military  or  diplo- 
matic policies? 

The  truth  is  not  that  our  efforts  of  tto 
past  tove  not  been  good— but  that  ttoy 
were  not  good  enough.  We  quit  too  soon.  We 
lost  hope  too  soon. 

But  for  ten  yean  we  saw  dramatic  da- 
creases  In  the  ranks  of  America's  poor. 
Among  the  old  snd  among  tto  young. 
Among  tto  Blades  and  among  tto  whltea. 
But  in  recent  years  we  have  seen  that  trend 
reverse  itself . 

FDR:  "Hie  test  of  progress  is  not  wbetbtr 
we  do  more  for  those  who  already  tove 
much:  it  is  whether  we  do  enoui^  for  thoae 
who  tove  too  littie." 

I  believe  we  tove  not  done  enough-^iot 
enough  as  a  people,  not  enough  as  a  govern- 
ment I  rememtor  being  shocked  30  years 
ago  when  I  learned  that  about  half  of  all 
people  then  rated  as  poor  had  been  poor 
since  the  day  they  were  Itom.  We  had  to 
find  out  why— and  do  something  about  tto 
basic  causes,  in  tbe  hope  that  those  poor 
would  not  bequeath  that  legacy  to  their  own 
children. 

Well,  let's  face  it  Today,  in  our  country, 
there  are  literally  tboussnds  of  babiea  being 
bom  every  sin^e  day  who-lf  we  tall  to  do 
what  is  necessary  in  tto  years  ahead— are 
doomed  to  to  poor  the  rest  of  their  Uves.  We 
have  the  obligation  to  ask  today  the  very 
questions  asked  by  President  Kennedy  in 
1963,  only  wedu  tefore  he  was  shot  down: 
Who  are  the  poor?  Why  are  they  poor? 
What  can  to  done  to  get  them  out  of  pover- 
ty, not  Just  relieve  their  poverty? 

That  last  question  Is  crtticaL  I  get  abso- 
lutely furious  whenever  I  hear  some  politi- 
cian—to  be  Ul>eral  or  conservative.  Demo- 
crat or  RepubUcan— proclaim,  as  If  to  was 
the  first  peiaon  ever  to  have  had  tto  good 
sense  to  prodalm  It  that  tto  puipoae  of  our 
program  should  not  to  to  make  It  more  com- 
fortable for  people  in  poverty,  but  to  get 
them  out  of  it— leaving  tto  Impresslnn  thst 
the  "failed  social  programs"  at  tto  Sixties 
did  not  understand  that  basic  truth. 

Abacflute  nonsense!  Why  did  we  caU  tto 
basic  anti-poverty  program  tto  "Economic 
Opportunity  Act"  If  we  dkl  not  understand 
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tmttit  tar  vmhtj  H  matmUmUj 
von.  Bat  nnlMi  w  tnoalato  Umm  lichu 
Into  rMl  oppottunltlw-toth  on  the 
dHMBd  Ma  mwbU  m  tlM  aupidy  ■ld»— th« 
Utal  TletorlM  will  h&T»  boen  for  naucht, 
•Dd  oonfManBW  in  tboir  rtgntffcmnne  could 


of  (to< 


r.  not  nUmm  tt-Job  Ooiva. 
•aiiow  tralnlps.  Utofsoy .  .  . 
[■•BOV  to»M«f 
I  pctottty  I  wirii  to 
iD-ttM  qunUon  of  jobs. 
I  li  no  bitur.  no  man  ertUod  baromo- 
tar  of  tbo  oaaBOBte  and  aoetal  nMtth  of  oar 
■oaMar  than  our  ablltty  to  provMe  Joba  for 
an  wlw  ahooM  hava  thani.  Martin  Luthv 
Ktaw  Mid  It  aa  atoanaDtljr  aa  anyona  arar 
iMd  about  what  aawloymant  opportunltloa 
maaiM  tor  tboaa  diprlvad  of  aueh  opportunl- 
tlaa: 
•On  oar  aodaty."  ba  dMiaiad.  "^  la 
r.  payebolotleally.  to  dtprira  a  man  of 
•.  Toa  ara  In  rabatanea 
to  tbat  BMB  that  ha  haa  no  richt  to 
(Today,  rm  aura.  Klnc  would  ba 


arode  and  a«plod»  Juat  think  of  that  par- 
riatant  40  paroant  unemployment  rate  for 
Black  younsaterit 

Our  oorrect  cotteem  about  appropriate 
foma  of  afftnaatlTe  action  ia  Important— 
but  even  more  important  la  the  broader 
arena  of  attiimatlTe  aetton  that  Includee 
full  employment,  houilns.  liealth.  and  aoo- 
notnlc  development. 


r¥THX8  SMITH:  "DESPKNDER  OF 
UFT' 


a  Job  or  an 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 


rm  pliMirt  to  note,  it  ia  Ooa^ 
who  la  ipearbaadinc  a  mator 
effnt.  In  bar  eapadty  aa  eoohalrman  of  the 
If ational  Oonmittaa  for  Full  budoyment 
to  iiiiillliii  Amartaaoa  ■enerally— bat  the 
)  In  both  paitlaa  aaeklnc  the  Preri- 
nomlnattaiia  tai  partteolar— to  the 
to  axplora  thia  fundamental  queatlOD 
of  Joba.  That  Oommlttae  la  now  putttnc  the 
final  touebaa  on  a  major  effort  to  be  called 
"Joba  M  CampaHW-a  "Slz  Point  Acenda 
for  Blgb  Quality  Job  Orowth  and  a  If  ore 
SkfUad  Work  Force." 

It  la  tiw««m>««»«t  OB  all  of  ue  to  Join  Mra. 
Klv  and  her  aaaodatea  to  Inalettiwthat  all 

aa  vaD  aa  Tl  wlrtunriil  erkli  ii  thnmaalrei 
aerlouely  to  thla  baale  problcsn.  We  cannot 
pormlt  one  or  two  month'a  drop  In  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate— with  aU  the  Um- 
Itatlono  In  that  paitlealar  flcure— blind  ua 
to  the  riae  and  iltnlflf  nrt  of  the  problem. 
We  moot  be  conoefned  not  only  about  work- 
en  who  looe  their  Joba  today  and  the  need 
to  provide  for  their  retralninc  and  reloea- 
tkm— but  to  the  many  w«nw«"«  who  never 
get  into  the  itattottee.  either  becauae 
they^  given  up  hope  or  never  had  enough 
hope  or  training  to  get  Into  the  labor  force. 
We  mnet  eaek  a  national  debate  that  goea 
beyond  elogana  about  welfare  cheateta  or 
aodal  prngrama  We  need  ideae  new 
or  updated  old  opee  about  bow  the 
private  aector  can  create  more  and  beUtr 
Joba.  And  we  muat  not  be  afraid  to  dlacum 
what  BBore  government  can  and  muat  do  to 
achieve  a  fuller  employment  eodety,  what 
tta  obUgatlona  are  under  lawa  now  on  the 


x>  TH>  HOVSB  or  asraagBirrATivn 
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Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  SpMkar,  prolacton  and  nur- 
lura  of  cMMran,  bom  and  urbom,  ara  tha  irv- 
alanatoia  fi(^4a  of  a  Iraa  naflon.  Aa  Iha  iaadar 
of  ttta  ftna  anrid.  Iha  UnNad  Stalaa  muat 
•pagftwad  aflorta  to  aaa  Ihat  ttta  rlQfit  to  Hfa 
ia  prolaclad,  praaarvad.  and  aodandad  to 
paopia  awarywtwra. 

lu^  good  Mand  RapraaanM^  CHma  Smtth 
■leadtaalty  prqwidaa  laadaraWp  and  pWtoaoptv 
leal  aupport  to  ttw  piD-ila  movamant  Hia  hard 
work  and  dalarmlnaten  hava  lad  to  no«abia 
■ucoeam  on  bahaif  of  Innooant  Ufa.  it  waa 
my  plaaaura  to  work  wHh  Chms  to  and  U.S. 
iUKlng  to  tha  Unilad  NaMona  Fund  tor  Popu- 
Mton  AcHvWaa,  wtiich  providaa  aaiiitanca  to 
GNna'a  brutal  program  of  ooarciva  aborttona. 


Our  peofrie  want  to  work— and  they  want 
to  beoome  better  qualified  to  work.  I  know 
of  no  national  Joba  or  manpower  program 
that  haa  ever  operated  at  leae  than  full  ca- 
pacity. 

The  Joba  diaHenge  ia  aa  good  a  goal  aa  any 
we  can  name  around  which  to  debate  the 
more  general  queatlone  my  earlier  coln- 
menta  ralead.  Do  aodal  prngrama  have  to  be 
fUIuraa7  Have  they  been?  Doea  the  Federal 
eoveiument  have  a  reapcnaHifflty  to  partici- 
pate actively  In  purautt  of  a  healthy  econo- 
my? 

Aa  a  repreaentatlve  of  a  rellgioua  and  com- 
munity relatlooB  agency  committed  to 
equality  of  opportunity  aa  well  aa  general 
opportunity,  let  me  make  a  brief  eoouaent 
In  cloalng  There  la  atOl  much  to  do  to 
aaaure  fun  dvU  rlgbta  (or  all  our  people— 
and  let'B  do  it— but  the  legal,  phftoaophlcal. 


Tha  Wvidarar  racanlly  pubMahad  a  thought- 
ful wtida  by  Chius  in  which  ha  datala  tha  af- 
forta  of  Plannad  PaiaiTlhood  to  foroa  tha 
UnMad  Stalaa  to  aupport  poputalion  oonlrol 
programa  in  davatoping  oounlriaa.  Thaaa 
oounlriaa  ovarwftalmingly  raiact  abortton.  be- 
cauaa  aa  Chris  atatea.  "Tha  pro-life  laws 
ramain  in  affact  In  moat  davatoping  oounlriaa 
bacauaa  thay  reflect  Iha  aodal.  cuHural.  and 
ralgioua  vakwa  of  tha  paopta."  I  command 
Chris'  artida  to  my  coMaaguaa. 

SnooLO  na  n.8.  Pom  "Bis  Bao>iHB'7 


(By  Congreeaman  CHuistopher  Smith) 

(Congreanaan  Smith,  a  fourth-term  New 
Jeraey  Republican,  ia  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affaira  of  the  VS.  Houae 
of  Repreaentatlvea.  He  la  alao  a  member  of 
the  w«i«<T»ki  Ccmmlaaion.  a  human  righta 
monitoring  group.) 

Planned  Parenthood  ia  working  hard  to 
provoke  a  confrontation  lietween  Congrem 
and  the  Reagan  Admlnlatration  over  D.8. 
funding  of  "population  control"  programa. 

Planned  Parenthood  aaya  that  the  fight  ia 
over  whether  the  X3A.  will  continue  to  aup- 
port effective  lilrth  control  programa  In  de- 
veloping countrlea.  In  fact,  however,  the 
Reagan  Admlniatratlon  haa  recommended 
$236  mUllan  for  aucb  programa  tIMi  million 
higher  than  the  Carter  Admlniatratlon 
leveL 

The  fight  ia  really  over  whether  thoae 
"population  control"  funda  aboukl  go  to  or- 
IBiiimtinna  which  promote  abortion,  and 
even  compulaory  abortion,  aa  a  meana  of 
population  control— aa  oppoeed  to  organiaa- 
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tlona  which  confine  themeelvea  to  oontra- 
oeptlve  family  planning. 

Hm  moat  tntenae  oontroveray  centers  on 
China's  population  program.  The  Chineae 
government  permlta  most  marrtod  oouplea 
to  have  only  one  child  and  then,  only  after 
the  couple  reedvea  a  "Mrth  coupon"  (which 
can  take  many  years). 

Waatem  Journalists  and  scholars  have 
graphically  detailed  the  various  enforce- 
ment meehanlans  of  the  Chlneee  program. 
In  vtUagas  and  factorlea.  Onmmnniat  Party 
"population  police"  systematically  monitor 
wooaen's  msnatmal  cycles. 

Prsgnandes  which  occur  outside  of  mar- 
riage, or  within  marr*age  but  without  a 
"birth  coupon."  are  classified  as  "unauthor- 
ised." Theae  mothers  are  aubjected  to  cruah- 
ing  flnea.  dally  bralnwaahlng  siasinns.  and 
other  intense  pressure  to  submit  to  abor- 
tion. Some  women  bravely  hold  out  untfl 
the  final  months  of  pregnancy,  but  in  the 
end  moat  suocumb. 

Despite  some  claims  to  the  contrary,  theee 
coercive  practices  are  still  pervasive.  As  it 
was  recently  sipr eased  in  China's  national 
population-control  Journal,  "thoae  who  are 
having  "t'*'"**^  pregnandee  muat  be  sub- 
ject to  remedial  measures  [abortlnO  with 
reeolutlon." 

The  United  Nations  Fund  for  Populatkm 
Activities  (UNFPA)  has  played  a  key  role  in 
the  development  of  China's  "Big  Brother" 
approach  to  population  oontrol.  The 
UNFPA  now  points  to  China's  program  aa  a 
model  for  other  developing  countries. 

But  in  1985.  Congrem  enacted  an  amend- 
ment (offered  by  my  colleague  Jack  Kemp 
of  New  York),  prohibiting  further  V&  aid 
to  "any  organlaatlon  or  program  which  sup- 
port ...  a  program  of  coercive  abortion  or 
involuntary  sterillBUlon." 

The  Reagan  Administration  sutaaequently 
determined  that  UNFPA's  program  in 
China  violated  the  terms  of  the  Kemp  law, 
and  the  federal  courts  sgreed.  UNFPA  then 
demonstrated  the  depth  of  Its  commitment 
to  China's  Big  Brother  program  by  giving 
up  its  U.S.  funding— over  $40  million  a 
year— rather  than  withdraw  from  China.  A 
UNFPA-funded  advocacy  organisation,  the 
Population  Institute,  is  now  pressuring  Con- 
gress to  restore  the  funds. 

Another  controversy  Involves  the  Interna- 
tional Planned  Parenthood  Federation 
(IPPF).  headquartered  in  London.  The 
Reagan  Adminlstrationstopped  funding 
IPPF  In  IMS  because  IPPF  refused  to  divest 
Itself  of  aborUon-related  activities.         

It  U  a  matter  of  public  record  that  IPPF 
sees  the  legalisation  of  abortion  as  part  of 
lU  worldwide  mission.  It's  a  big  Job-abor- 
tion on  demand  Is  legal  In  only  8  out  of  136 
less-developed  countries. 

The  pro-Ufe  laws  remain  in  effect  in  most 
developing  countries  because  they  reflect 
the  social,  cultural,  and  religious  values  of 
the  people.  That  doesn't  matter,  though,  to 
Big  Brother  In  London.  In  fact,  a  1083  IPPF 
committee  report  actually  recommended 
that  IPPF  atnilatea  violate  anti-aborUcm 
laws.  "Action  outside  the  law,  and  even  in 
violation  of  It.  is  part  of  the  prooem  of  stim- 
ulating change,"  as  the  report  put  it. 

Signlfleantly,  that  arrogant  policy  recom- 
mendation was  signed  by  the  preddent  of 
the  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America.  The  same  organisation  recently 
filed  a  lawsuit  claiming  that  Planned  Par- 
enthood has  a  constitutional  richt  to  cam- 
paign f'g«'»«T*  the  anti-abortion  lawa  enacted 
by  sovereign  foreign  governments,  without 
losing  U  A  funds. 
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Well,  I  dont  believe  that  we  are  under 
any  legal  or  other  obligation  to  fund  such 
aetlvttaa.  which  liberals  would  call  "cultural 
tanperlaltaa"  if  the  subject  was  not  abor- 
tton. I  hope  Congreas  will  conclude  that,  es- 
pecially In  a  time  of  cruahing  budget  defl- 
dta.  we  have  better  things  to  do  with  tax- 
payers' dollars  than  aerul  them  to  Big 
Brother. 


LT.  OKN.  DANIEL  O.  GRAHAM  TO 
SPEAK  m  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OrCALDOBIOA 

zm  THx  HoosK  or  ■BntBgBaTATIVn 

Wedneaday.  June  10. 1987 
Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Spaalwr.  U  Qan. 
OwM  O.  Qraham.  tha  diractor  of  High  Fron- 
llar.  ia  aciwdulad  to  tpMk  In  Sochi.  U.S.S.R., 
today.  Juna  10.  1987,  on  tha  sbatogk:  da- 
fanaa  InMaliva.  WMa  tha  ganard  ia  not  Htaly 
to  changa  «iy  opiniona  m  tha  Sowiat  Lk*)n.  N 
ialmportvit  to  maka  tha  Sovials  aooounlabta 
to  tha  hiatoited  liioongiatoncy  of  thdr  vtowa.  It 
ia  wHh  INa  spirit  that  I  oommand  to  my  cot- 
la^uaa  a  copy  of  Ganaral  Graham's  praparad 


Srscs  AMD  SauuaiTi  MATxaaa.  Post 

RSTKJAVIX 

(By  IA.  Oen.  Danid  O.  Oraham.  Director. 

High  Frontier) 
It  Is  quite  likely  that  the  Reykjavik  meet- 
ing would  never  have  taken  place  had  it  not 
been  for  the  queatlon  of  security  uses  of 
apace.  In  particular  the  expressed  U.8. 
intent  to  use  space  technology  to  create 
strategic  dyfimr—  Indeed,  an  entire  new 
arms  control  effort  was  put  in  motion  by 
the  prospect  of  such  defenses.  The  change 
of  — r**'"*"  in  strategic  affairs  from  deter- 
rence of  war  throu^  the  threat  of  nudear 
vengeance  to  one  of  deterrence  based  on 
non-nuclear  defenses  of  the  major  powers 
represents  the  only  truly  hopeful  avenue 
for  mutual  reduction  of  nudear  arsenals 
world-srlde. 

In  fact,  are  are  already  wltneasing  a  new 
view  of  the  continued  usefulness  of  maadve 
deploymenU  of  nuclear  ballistic  mIssOes  l>e- 
cause  of  the  llkdlhood  that  soon  they  will 
no  longer  enjoy  a  free  ride  to  their  targeU 
but  imtead  will  face  ef f ecUve  defenaea.  As 
with  any  of  the  so-called  "ultimate  weap- 
ons" of  the  past,  the  nudear  ballistic  mlssUe 
wfll  lose  tU  attractiveness  to  aU  states,  large 
and  small,  i^en  that  class  of  weapon  is  ren- 
dered vulnerable  to  defenses.  As  long  ss  na- 
tions decline  to  defend  themselves  from 
such  weapons  there  will  be  an  irreaistlble 
urge  for  major  powers  to  acquire  more  of 
them  and  for  lesser  powers  to  acquire  some 
of  them.  It  is  imperative  that  the  UJB.  aiul 
the  Soviet  Union  change  their  wnphssis 
away  from  the  threat  of  awesome  destruc- 
tion to  insure  deterrence.  It  is  essentisl  to 
use  our  beat  technology  to  render  the  most 
destabilising  of  nuclear  arsenala— masses  of 
long-range  nuclear  halliatlr  missiles— impo- 
tent as  instruments  of  coercion  by  any 
power.  large  or  small.  This  is  in  the  interest 
of  preventing  the  spread  of  such  weapons  to 
other  powers  and  increasing  the  chances  of 
nudear  war  by  accident  or  irrationality  on 
the  part  of  fanattca. 

I  am  not  known  for  agreeing  with  the 
opinloiM  of  Soviet  leaders  on  most  Issues, 
but  I  would  Uke  to  quote  some  Soviet  views 
on  strategic  def  erans  with  which  I  funda- 
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ffititmiiy  agree.  Oeneral  Nikolai  Talensky. 
former  editor  of  the  Soviet  Oenaral  Staff 
Journal  Military  Thought  wrote  that  an 
tna-miata»  system  is  drdgnrtd  solely  "for 
the  destruction  of  enemy  rockets  and  not 
for  hitting  any  objectives  on  the  enemy's 
territory"  snd  that  defenses  go  into  actkm 
only  "when  the  act  of  aggrtasion  has  been 
started." 

Alexd  Kcaygin.  former  Chairman  of  the 
U  J3.8Jt  CouncQ  of  IflDlaten.  said  at  a  press 
conference  bx  liondon  in  1967  that  "defen- 
sive weapons  are  not  the  cause  of  an  arms 
race"  Init  Instead  "a  factor  pi'eventing  the 
death  of  people."  Mr.  Koaygin  went  on  to 
attack  the  bourgeoia  reaaonlng  of  then-UjS. 
Secretary  of  Def  enae  McNamara  whoae  op- 
podtlon  to  strategic  defenses  were  primarily 
a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  Kosygin  said. 
"Some  persons  reaaon  thus:  Whldi  is  cheap- 
er, to  have  offenatve  weapons  that  can  de- 
stroy dtles  and  entire  states  or  to  have  de- 
fensive weapons  that  can  prevent  such  de- 
structionr'  Such  theoreticians  argue  alao 
about  how  much  It  ooaU  to  kill  a  person— 
$600,000  or  $100,000.  An  sntt-mlsslle  system 
may  coat  more  than  an  offenatve  one.  but  It 
is  Intended  not  for  killing  people  but  for 
saving  human  Uvea. 

In  1983.  Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Ogarkov  stated  In  a  report  to  the  PoUtburo: 
"Strategic  defenses  are  not  only  dealrable. 
they  are  inevitable."  I  agree  with  the  view 
expressed  by  the  Soviet  Staff  that  the 
Mutual  Assured  Destnietkm  doctrine 
(MAD)  promoted  by  the  U.S.  side  in  force 
structures  and  in  treaties  such  ss  the  ABM 
Treaty  is  "bourgeois  naivete."  It  is  bour- 
geois because  iU  main  obJecUve  eras  to  save 
money;  it  is  naive  because  it  called  on  both 
the  UA  and  UJS.SJI.  to  forego  forever  de- 
fending themselves. 

Now  how  does  this  remarkable  conver- 
gence of  views  between  the  stated  podtlon 
of  Soviet  spokesmen  and  myself  relate  to 
the  question  of  the  uses  of  space  in  the 
future? 

If  Marshal  Ogarkov  and  I  agree  that  stra- 
tegic defenses  are  both  dealrable  and  inevi- 
table, how  can  dtho'  of  us  maintain  that 
one  kind  of  defendve  tedmology,  that  is 
space  technology,  must  be  exduded  from 
consideration?  Certainly  I  know— and  rm 
sure  that  Marmhai  Ogarkov  also  knows— 
that  the  beat  defenses  sgainst  nudear  ballia- 
tlc  missile  attain  would  be  space-based. 
Why?  Because  the  best  defense  is  one  that 
destroys  sn  enemy's  mlssQes  early  in  their 
flight,  before  warheads  are  released  or  at 
least  while  they  are  dose  together  and  vul- 
nerable. Such  InteroepU  can  be  made  only 
by  systems  using  components  baaed  in 
space. 

The  United  States  can.  and  I  believe  the 
Soviets  can.  put  into  space  non-nudear  de- 
fensive systcBM  incapable  of  harming  a  hair 
on  anyone's  head— Russtsn,  American,  or 
other— but  capable  of  preventing  terrible 
destruction.  We  could  both  acquire  defen- 
sive capabilities  which,  ss  General  Talensky 
said,  do  nothing  at  all  unless  nudear  aggrea- 
slon  haa  already  started. 

This  straightforward  logic  is  countered 
not  by  counteilogle  but  by  slogans.  One 
often  hears  that  such  defenses  would  "mili- 
tarise space."  People  cry.  "let's  keep  weap- 
ons out  of  space."  What  a  nonsense! 

Bpaae  was  mOltariaed  long,  long,  ago  in 
1945  when  the  Germans  launched  over  one 
thousand  V-3  —*—"*■  into  space  with  the 
objective  of  destroying  London.  Today  the 
most  numerous  of  space  weapons  sre  the 
thousswte  of  long-range  ballistic  missiles 
prepared    to    travel    unimpeded    through 
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space  to  wreak  torlble  destruction  on  their 
targeta.  Ttua,  until  launched  theae  mlasQea 
sit  In  sHos.  on  land,  or  at  sea  but  once 
laundied.  hurt  themsdves  Into  vaoe  to  do 
their  awaaome  work.  It  makea  no  more  aenae 
to  refuae  to  oonsider  these  missiles  as  space 
weapoM  than  It  does  to  insist  that  a  battle- 
ship is  not  a  naval  weapon  irtille  It  rematna 
tai  port  or  that  a  bomber  ia  not  an  air 
weapon  so  kmg  as  It  is  in  ito  hangar  on  the 
gnond. 

Spaoe-bmne  defenaea  are  deatgneri  to  pre- 
vent the  entry  Into  space  of  theae  terribly 
deatructlve  weapons  and  prevent  thdr  uae 
of  space  for  free  rides  to  an  opponent's  ter- 
ritory. To  say  that  defensive  weapons  mlU- 
tariae  space  and  ICBMs  (to  not  is  Uke  argu- 
ing that  interceptor  aircraft  mllltarlae  the 
air.  but  the  bombersthey  defend  against  do 
not.  This  defies  aU  human  logic 

Another  more  general  Slogan  uaedtostop 
the  UJB.  from  bdatedly  seeing  to  Us  strate- 
gic defenses  is  that  such  an  aetton  would 
expand  the  arms  race.  Let  us  look  doady  at 
this  objection. 

First  of  all.  we  should  examine  what 
cauaes  arms  races.  There  are  two  factora 
whtoh  must  exist  to  energiae  an  arma  race. 
One  is  the  inexoraUe  advance  of  tedmdo- 
gy.  No  nation  is  going  to  alknr  Its  armed 
forces  to  continue  to  Ik  equipped  with  bows 
and  arrows  while  all  other  nattons  are  ac- 
quiring tMi^hiw*  guns.  The  other  fftctcr.  po- 
litical eiunlty.  is  controllable.  There  wm 
never  be  an  arms  race  between  nattons  if  no 
poUtlcal  or  Ideologtoal  hoatiUty  exiats. 

For  instance,  there  is  no  arms  race  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  or  the 
United  wfa»g«««i«i  even  though  aU  of  us  con- 
tinue to  upgrade  the  effectiveness  of  our 
forces  with  improved  technology.  Should 
one  of  us  be  determined  to  seiae  territory  or 
bring  down  the  govenunent  of  the  other, 
there  srould  be  an  arms  race  between  ua. 
Since  we  have  no  such  fundamental  enmity, 
we  have  no  arms  race. 

It  Is  poUtfcal  and  ideologtoal  hostOlty  that 
fuels  an  arms  race  between  the  United 
Statea  and  the  U&S  Jl.  So  long  as  this  hos- 
tflity  exists,  there  will  be  constant  competl- 
ticm  inc'"««"g  that  for  strategic  mOttary  ad- 
vantage. But  here  is  an  area  In  whldi  the 
XJJBJBJL  must  remove  the  obstadea.  not  the 
United  Statea.  In  1930.  Lenin  himadf  threw 
down  the  ideological  gauntlet  that  keepe 
the  competltton  aUve  when  he  dedared 
Am*Hra«  capitalism  to  be  Enemy  Number 
One  of  the  Socialist  csmp.  And  as  late  as 
the  sdnter  of  1988.  the  membera  of  the  37th 
Ccmgress  of  the  Soviet  Oonununlst  Party 
roae  as  a  body  and  redted  in  unison  thdr 
determlnatian  to  destroy  the  whole  world  of 
capitalism. 

Only  the  leados  of  the  Soviet  Unton  csn 
remove  this  fundamental  cause  of  the  arms 
race.  The  United  States  has  not  dedared  a 
national  goal  of  destroying  the  whole  worid 
of  sodaUam.  The  ideologfcial  anlmoaity  Is 
not  of  our  making.  Nor  can  (or  should)  the 
United  States  attempt  to  check  the  expan- 
sion of  ito  tedmology.  eapedaUy  when  such 
technology  promises  advantages  for  our^ 
sdves  and  our  friends  in  security  snd  eoo- 
fMxnlc  progress.  Further,  we  must  Insist  on 
private  enterprise-yes,  cspltalism-ln 
space,  not  merdy  statist  enterprises. 

We  ^'^-rirmnm,  If  we  STC  smsrt,  srfll  go 
into  space  with  our  Weatem  alUea  to  protect 
and  promote  tree  poUttoal  systems  snd  free 
enterprise  economic  systems.  We  wOl  do  so 
to  provide  a  strategic  defense  much  more 
TOnirfi«*»>*  with  the  basic  mnal  values  of 
our  aodytlfiT  than  the  nudear  vengeance 
theoriea  of  mutual  deatruction.  And  we  will 
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llB  m  tm  tip  t*^  «~.n«l«a«i  ■ii«»«»—  at  matari- 

•1  and  flBMnr  In  vsM  tar  Um  Mononle  taD- 
«m  of  umwliw  Hid  otlMn.  Th*  UBlUd 
ponua  Iti  i^sm  affarta  in  fuD 
of  Um   IMt  ttMt  tlMN  wm 
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I  with  tlM  Sovtok  DBIaa  in 
it  ««•  oOMrwlM 

baltov*  that  Um 

UA  van  aCteit  ahoald  be  a 

Jotaft  UA-OoffM  nannad  mli^nn  to  Man. 

rd  tlie  eumntly 
I  of  mardliw  tha  Uraa  (rf 
tlM  Van  Aim  bdt 
mya  and  aolar  flaiaa.  Thay 
to  ba  BMttvatad  moatly  br  tba  bopa 
that  BiwrwatfffP  with  tba  Sorlat  Unlan  In 
anefa  a  vMitora  would  ehani*  polttloal  raall- 
tlaa.  TUa  la  wbat  any  lood  Mandat  would 


I  aaa  eoiVatttlaB  ratbar  tlian  ooopenttoo 
In  VMa  M  a  praaWiw  way  to  obame  poUtt- 
«al  nalltiaa  for  tba  battar.  If  onalooka 
tia  can  aaa  It  alfoady  wuiUuc  to 
ttaa  workTa  poUtloal  aoaoa  for  the 


prtoaarfly  the  XJA 
'ham  drtren  tedinolocy  forward  at 
paoe.  ataiea  the  early  IMOa.  the 
of  our  «>aee  procram  for  ■nail, 
and   efficient   computera   baa 
a  tan-fold  linimaaa  in  our  ability  to 
i  ovary  four  yean.  Our  8DI  pro- 
gram hM  even  aooelermted  thla  faaeredlble 


When  I  waa  a  in«|or  In  the  early  IMOi.  I 
at  the  oooputlnc  power  of 
I  that  oeoopled  a  room  theaiaeof  a 
I  ban.  Today  I  can  earxy  that  oomput- 
■  around  In  my  pockeC 
Today,  in  the  UA.  Kurope.  Japan, 
eiaewhere^  mHUona  of  adantM 
aeholank  and  buainaannen  hAve  tremendooi 
daU  laiiiiMiim  power  at  their  fincertlpa. 
They  are,  ao  to  weak,  a  hundred  thomanrt 
thBM  BBMrtar  than  they  were  twenty  yean 
ago.  Thla  doae  not  naoeaaarfly  make  them 
telaer,  and  the  quality  of  their  much  «Med- 
ed-up  work  ia  totally  dependent  upon  their 
I  to  dat»—dato  that  la  accurate. 

the  leverage  of  teelinolocy 
by  «iMe  effort*  to  chance  political 
reality.  Tliere  la  an  old  mytns  about  the 
new  torhrwiogy  of  computera— "gartase  In. 
faitage  oat."  That  la.  the  eomputcr'a  power 
to  MBlem  unlem  the  daU  it  proeemm  la  afO- 
eurate.  And  thia  meana  that  any  political  or 
aoonomte  ayatem  which  wlahea  to  atay 
atareaat  of  the  new  aurge  In  technology  muat 
give  mimcna  of  people  aooem  to  a  broad 
range  of  accurate  data.  Any  ayatem  baaed 
heavily  on  atate  oantrol  of  informatlan  or 
that  permlU  lU  bureaucracy  to  provide 
ikewed  data  moat  reform  Itaalf  or  al^  back- 
warda  technologtfally  and  economically. 

The  moot  profound  aapact  of  the  teehno- 
logloal  revolution  wiiich  aroae  with  the 
8paee  Bra  le  in  wnwitiumViatlntw  But  thla 
development  haa  bad  the  oppoalte  effect  of 
an  earlier  revolution  In  rommimiratlnnr 
ladk)  and  televlalan  mam  onmmiiniratlona 
Badlo  and  tolevialon  were  developmenU 
which  — *-*'^  the  atate  In  control  of  Ita 
OHtalnly  Adolf  Hitler  uaed  auch 
ntmmwnlratiirrT  with  aatonlalitng  auo- 
etm  m  did  PrankUn  Rooaevelt.  Wlnaton 
Churchill,  and  JOaeph  StaUn.  But  the  new 
revolution  to  commimiraHnra  haa  the  oppo- 
itte  effect.  It  aartati  the  citlaen  in  curbing 
the  powen  of  the  State. 
Thla  new  reality  muat  eventually  have 
effeeU  on  aD  lilghly  oentrallaed 
lyatema— evm  on  my  gi^^*  mw^t^  i 
hope,  which  haa  been  tendtaig  over  the  yean 


toward  maaalve  buraaueradaa.  We  an  per- 
Hui  1 1  fir  1  a  reaotlon  to  thla  reality  today 
tai  tha  Bovlat  policy  of  "gtaanoaT-a  pobey 
which  may  aeeount  for  my  being  able  to  aay 
thaaa  thlnga  to  you  today. 

I  believe  that  the  moat  bnportant  joint 
atfoct  tha  llnitwl  Statea  and  the  Soviet 
Uhien  oould  undertake  would  be  to  launch  a 
mtallite  ayatem.  "Olaanoat"  (I  wm  gladly 
aoeept  the  Rumian  name).  Why  not  aome 
g«— »««»  in  ipaoaf  Why  not  place  in  ipaoe 
the  entin  VM.  library  of  Oongrem  phia  the 
Soviet  Bolahaya  ftieyelopedia  and  the 
worka  of  Man  and  Lenin,  and  make  it  all 
aaaOy  available  to  anyone  on  BarthT  Surely, 
la  a  way  to  uae  apace  for  paaeaful  pur- 
and  to  provide  to  aU  mankind  the 
to  detennine  for  theuiaelvea  what  la 
truth  and  what  It  Juatloe. 

And  In  the  field  of  arma  control.  I  would 
make  one  other  propaeaL  Let  both  the 
United  Statee  and  the  Soviet  Union  agree  to 
change  our  — 'r******  In  atrateglc  arma- 
menta  from  otfenaive  nuclear  mlaallea  to  de- 
f  enatve.  non-nudear  ayatema.  Let  ua  agree  to 
defend  our  eountrlea  and  to  reduce  nuclear 
arma  at  the  mme  time.  I.  for  one.  certainly 
not  celebrated  aa  a  padfiat.  would  be  happy 
to  aee  UA  negotlaton  make  the  following 
propoaitlan  to  their  Soviet  oounterparta:  We 
an  going  to  defend  ouraelvea  againat  nucle- 
ar *««"«■*«*  miMllea  with  any  non-nuclear 
maam  available.  Aa  theee  defenam  reduce 
the  threat  to  our  retaliatory  nuclear  f  oroea. 
we  wHl  reduoe  their  numbera.  For  every  ten 
itaaOea  we  can  confidently  defend 
we  will  get  rid  of  five  or  more  of  our 
mtoillrr  We  want  the  VASJL  to  do  the 
mme.  Surely,  thk  oould  be  done  without 
any  p««^»>'*  reduction  In  either  atate's  aecu- 
rtty  and  oould  not  be  rejected  on  military 
ground*  unlem  one  party  la  determined  to 
w^mtnt^tn  »  flnt  atrlko  rather  than  a  retalia- 
tory nuclear  force. 

Theee  are  my  propoatUana,  I  muat  add. 
not  thoae  of  my  government.  I  hope  aome  of 
you  will  give  them  careful  oonalderatlon. 
Theee  vaoe-related  propoaala  contain  the 
beat  hope  of  a  univeraal  "glaanoat"  and  the 
end  of  the  *«''«~*»  of  nuclear  terror  which 
govetna  much  of  world  poUtloa  today. 

Thank  you. 
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0Mng  lanMaa  an  oppor- 
k««y  to  antoy  ttwir  naighborttooda  and  dawat- 
op  a  aonaa  o(  coiwmuniiy.  Thay  hgva  workad 
to  baauMfy  ufban  araM  by  raquiring  landacap- 
mg  around  porldno  tola  and  now  buMnga. 
And  niuoh  mora. 

Prtor  to  awing  on  ttw  planning  boanl.  both 
woman  w«r*  lmotv«d  In  cMc  acMvUtaa.  aa 
w«l  aa  dawoUng  many  yoar*  to  niaing  thak 
fwnHaa.  Ma.  Kranhka  tpam  aavoral  yaara  tol- 
towlng  «id  inMuandng  planning  board  adion 
aa  w  adMal  wNh  tha  Vlaga  of  FrtandaNp 


A  TWBDTE  TO  JUDITH  HEI- 
MANN  AND  BETTY  ANN 
KRAHNKS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

orMAaTUun 

vm  THB  Bovu  or  unusnrrATivB 

Wednesday,  June  10.  19S7 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Spadtar.  I  pay  trlbuta 
todaty  to  two  woman  who  have  aarvad  my 
Siato  o(  Mwytand.  Oi  Juno  15.  1967.  JudHh 
Oatinww  Haimann  and  Batty  Ann  Krahnke 
wl  oflldaKy  and  thdr  tarma  on  tha  Maryland 
Nattond  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commia- 
aion. 

Thaaa  woman  hava  aarvod  aa  oommiaaion- 
an  on  tha  Montgomery  County  Planning 
Board  for  tha  pod  8  yaara.  during  a  Uma 
whan  tha  planning  board  h«i  made  pivotd  da- 
ddona  which  wM  \mf  a  laatkig  poaitive 
hnpad  on  tha  county.  Thay  hava  baan  bv 
volvad  in  tha  radovdopmani  of  urban  araaa. 
audi  aa  Batwada.  dwodng  pratacta  wNdi 
hava  rawJMIiad  thooa  araaa,  providbig  now 
rjiidnaaaiii  and  aarvtoaa  tar  raaidanli.  Thay 
hava  aatahHahad  new  paika,  piaygrounda  and 


County  Schod  Board  and  tha  State 

kra.  Prior  to  Vwt,  aha  had  a  long 

tha  \jmgjm  o(  Woman  Volara,  aa  praddant  of 

tha  Momgomary  County  Laagua.  Idtowad  by 

aarvioa  on  tha  Stata  board,  and  flnaly  aa  a  di- 

ractor  of  the  NaHond  Laagua  of  Woman 

Volara. 

Both  Ma.  Krdmka  and  Ma.  Hdmann  ahouM 
ba  proud  of  Ihdr  caraara  of  aarvioa.  I  am  car- 
tdn  thay  wH  oonMnua  thd  kadMoa  I  )dn  with 
thdr  IwnMaa  Ma.  Krdwika'a  huaband  Wlaon 
and  diidran  Paggy.  Cathy,  and  Cartyn.  and 
Ma.  Hdmwm'a  aon  Slaphan.  daugMar-to-taw 
Monka.  and  thdr  dMran  BkgM  and  Mdtolaa. 
WKl  har  daughter  Mar«  and  aon-kv4aw  Art— in 
oongratolattog  and  aakjUng  tham. 


CONSTRUCTION  LABOR  REFORM 
ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

or  VBKMOirT 

ni  THk  House  or  RsntcsrirTATivB 
Wedneidav,  June  10. 1987 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Opadtar.  today  I  am  in- 
trodudng  tha  Conalnictlon  Labor  Reform  Act 
of  1967.  lagldatton  submMlad  by  tha  Dopart- 
mont  of  Labor  on  bahdf  of  tha  admkiidration 
to  enact  aignMcant  raforma  In  tha  Davia- 
Bacon  Act 

Aa  my  coMaaguaa  know,  efforta  to  achiava 
comprahandva  reform  of  tha  Davia-Bacon  Ad 
over  the  paat  few  years  have  not  baan  auo- 
caasfui.  I  hope  thd  thia  year  will  ba  dHfarant  I 
am  ancoun«ad  by  tha  bipartiaan  oonaanaua 
thd  haa  amargad  on  tha  naad  for  reform,  and 
I  am  ancoun«ad  by  tha  vary  sound  propoad 
put  forward  by  the  aOmiiiiatfatton. 

I  baMave  thd  Davia-Baoon  ratorm  ahodd 
mad  three  tada.  First,  it  ahodd  anaura  thd 
tha  day-to-day  operatton  of  the  ad  ia  condd- 
ent  with  the  principtos  that  led  to  the  paaaaga 
of  the  act  Secorxl.  It  should  make  the  oper- 
atton and  enforcentent  of  tt>e  act  aa  aimpla 
and  aflactlva  as  poadde.  And  finally,  it  shodd 
saok  to  achiava  whatavor  cod  aavtoga  ara 


think  tha  adminiatration'a  propoad  maata 
theee  teats.  Baaed  on  a  atudy  by  tha  Congraa- 
dond  Budgd  Offksa.  tha  5-yaar  savings  under 
this  legidatton  wodd  be  aome  $1.2  biWon.  Yd 
the  vad  minority  of  conatructton  work  wodd 
ramdn  covarad  by  the  act,  allowing  tha  Da- 
pcrtment  of  Labor  to  focua  its  enforcamant  d- 
forls. 

At  the  sdna  Uma,  tNs  lagidatton  wodd 
reduce  tha  paponvorfc  burden  on  budr 
by  permitting  the  biwaaMy  payment  d 
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wid  tha  submisatan  d  a  stalsmant  of  oompS- 
anoa  ki  lau  d  a  waddy  payidL 

Mr.  Opadwr.  for  tha  banaIN  d  my  cd- 
ItaQitTT  a  aummary  d  tha  lagidaUon  fdtows: 

Ouaaiauciioa  Labob  Rvoax  Acr  or  ISST 
aacnoa-BT-aacnoa  AMALTsn 

Seetlan  1.  Thla  aeetlan  providm  that  thla 
bill  may  be  dted  as  the  Oonstructlon  Labor 
RefonK  Act  of  196T. 

Mvis-aAooa  ACT  Auanfiiin 

Section  2.(a)  Thia  aubaaetlon  amends  the 
flnt  eeetlon  of  the  Davia-Baoon  Act  by  de- 
leUng  the  odatlng  oontiaet  coverage  thresh- 
old of  $9000  and  aubatltuting  for  It  a  provl- 
alon  which  would  taicreaae  the  coverage 
threabold  to  $100,000  gmerally  and  $1  mll- 
Uon  for  Department  of  Def enae  contracts. 

Under  the  ^'^■♦'^g  provlalan.  the  Secre- 
tary of  lAbor  Is  required  to  determine  the 
prwaQlng  wage  ratea  for  different  daaam  of 
laboien  and  fiMtt-^mtoa  on  construction  con- 
tracts to  which  the  United  Statee  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColxmiUa  Is  a  party  which  are  In 
ezoemof$MOO. 

Subeeetlan  (b)  mmmnOm  the  first  section  to 
provide  that  mechanics  and  laboren  em- 
ployed  on  contracts  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
slons  of  the  Act  shall  l>e  paid  no  lem  ottm 
than  twice  a  month.  Thla  would  replaee  the 
tTTlttt~g  requirement  that  auch  employeea 
be  paid  at  least  oooe  a  wedL 

Subeeetlan  (c)  further  amends  the  first 
section  of  Davls-Baoon  Act  by  adding  a  new 
aubaection  to  provide  that  a  person  oaa- 
tracting  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  the 
Dtatrlct  of  Columbia  or  a  recipient  of  Feder- 
al fiiwixtoig  or  iin*-*—^  shall  not  divide 
coiMtructlan  projecU  under  the  Davis- 
Bacon  or  related  Acts  into  contracts  or  In- 
struments providing  Federal  financing  or  as- 
sMsnr«i  of  $100,000  or  less,  or  $1  million  or 
lem  with  respect  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, for  the  purpoee  of  avokUng  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Act.  The  Department  of  Labor 
generally  oonaklen  a  "project"  to  conaist  of 
all  construction  neoeesary  to  complete  a  fa- 
cility regardlem  of  the  number  of  contracts 
involved  so  loi«  ss  all  contraeta  awarded  are 
doaely  related  in  purpoee.  time  and  place. 
Thte  principle  will  have  to  be  adapted  to  the 
queetlon  of  spUtUng  of  projecU  espedally 
where  repair  work  of  a  continuing  nature  Is 
at  Issue. 

The  provtskm  also  states  that  where  the 
Secretary  of  I^bor  determinm  that  such  a 
dhrlslan  has  occurred,  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire that  the  contnot,  grant  or  other  In- 
stnmient  of  n— '^'-^  lie  amended  to  incor- 
porate retroactlvdy  aU  the  provtatona  which 
would  have  applied.  The  Secretary  may  re- 
quire the  contracting  or  granting  agency  or 
other  entity  that  violated  this  section  to 
compensate  the  contractor  or  recipient  of 
aastatanoe  funds  for  payment  to  the  laboren 
and  rr^t^^nirm  of  an  amount  equal  to  the 
difference  t>etween  the  rate  reoehred  and 
the  applicable  prevailing  rate  with  interest 
from  the  div  the  work  was  perf  onned.  pro- 
vided that  the  Secretary  shaU  only  make 
such  a  determlnatlan  where  he  has  notified 
the  agency  no  later  than  IM  days  after 
5«iTnipi*M<i«  of  the  constructkm  on  the 
project.  This  subsection  would  only  apply 
where  a  project  is  divided  to  avoid  Davis- 
Bacon  coverage.  It  would  not  apply  where  a 
project  la  divided  for  another  purpoee  such 
as  encouraging  minority  or  BnaO  buaiuem 
participation. 

Subeeetlan  (d>  amends  subsection  (a)  of 
seetlan  I  of  the  Davls-Baoon  Act  by  rsraov- 
Ing  the  authority  of  the  Oomptroller  Gener- 
al from  the  provlaton.  The  subsection  pro- 
vktes  that  In  sooordanoe  with  regulations 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant 
to  Reorganlaatlan  Flan  No.  14  of  IMO. 
wagea  found  to  be  due  laboren  and  median- 
los  under  the  Act  shall  be  paid  directly  to 
them  from  accrued  poymenta  withheld 
under  the  contract  Thia  provWon  does  not 
affect  rMf*«»«g  law  reguding  priority  of 
dalms  to  soeh  withheld  payments.  Where 
moneys  due  under  seetlan  1  are  unable  to  be 
paid  laboren  and  medianlcs  within  $  yean, 
the  money  shall  revert  to  or  be  depodted 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  In 
aiWI1t<«w.  the  Bubsectlan  providm  that  the 
Admintaftrator  of  Ocoieral  Oeiiltjes.  who  cur- 
rently distributes  a  master  list  of  oontrao- 
ton  and  flims  debarred  under  statutory  and 
regulatory  authority,  is  authorised  to  dis- 
tribute a  list  of  delsarred  peraons  or  flims 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  found  to 
have  disregarded  their  obligations  to  em- 
ployees and  subcontractors. 

Subaeetkin  (e)  amends  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  by  adding  a  new  aeetlon  8.  concerning 
the  TO  or  more  Davia-Baoon  related  Acta.  It 
llmlta  the  provlalans  of  theae  laws  requiring 
the  payment  of  prevising  wage  ratea  as  de- 
tennlned  by  the  Secretary  of  Labcn-  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davto-Bacon  Act.  by  re- 
moving their  application  to  projects  for  con- 
struction with  respect  to  whldi  the  Instru- 
ment providing  Federal  finanring  or  asslst- 
snce  Is  in  the  amount  of  $100,000  or  leas,  ot 
In  the  case  of  rent  supplement  ssslstanoe  as 
under  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1N7  or  other  Instruments  of  assistance 
whtoh  do  not  have  an  aggregate  dollar 
amount,  where  the  assisted  project  is  In  the 
amoimt  of  $100,000  or  leea.  This  provlston 
would  have  the  effect  of  spplytng  the 
$100,000  threshold  to  Federally  sssisted  con- 
struction undo'  the  related  AcU  requiring  a 
Davis-Bacon  wage  determination. 
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EDOAR  O.  KILBT  HONORED 


COPBLUnACT 

Section  S.  SubeecUon  (a)  amends  the  Oo- 
peland  Act  to  require  sutwntsslon  of  a  state- 
ment of  compliance  with  labor  standards 
provisions  of  applicable  law  at  least  twice 
monthly  by  a  contractor  engaged  In  Federal 
or  Federally  assisted  construction,  certify- 
ing the  payroll  of  employees  during  the  pre- 
ceding period,  and  covering  each  week  In 
which  any  oontract  work  Is  performed.  This 
would  fllmlnatf  the  statutory  requirement 
that  the  payrolls  themsdves  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  appropriate  Department, 
agency  or  applicant.  It  would  not.  however, 
prevent  agendas  or  the  Department  of 
Labor  from  requiring  the  submission  of  pay- 
rolls as  necessary  or  appropriate. 

SutMOCtion  (b)  amends  the  Copeland  Act 
by  creating  a  new  subsection  (b)  which 
would  incorporate  sections  9  and  10  of  the 
FMeral  Trade  Commlaaian  Act  reUtinc  to 
the  attendance  of  wltrteaaea.  and  the  pro- 
duction of  books,  papen  snd  documents, 
and  mske  this  authority  applicable  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  carrying  out  theae  re- 
sponstt>llltles  under  the  Copeland  Act  Tills 
authority  Is  similar  to  that  contained  In  sec- 
tion 0  of  the  Fair  I^bor  Standards  Act  and 
would  apply  to  the  Secretary's  enforcement 
of  the  Davft»-Bacon  Act  snd  related  statutes. 

TRAMsmoa 
Section  4.  This  section  provides  that  the 
provisions  of  section  Ma)  and  (e)  (amending 
the  threahold  provision  and  prohibiting  con- 
tract splitting),  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only 
to  omitracts  entered  into  pursuant  to  negoti- 
atlona  Aftnrhiiffi'  or  invitation  for  bids 
Issued  on  or  after  the  date  the  tiill  Is  en- 
acted. 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

or  ooavacncDT 
nr  THE  BOUSI  or  KSPBBSnrATITgS 

Wedne$day.  June  10, 1997 

Mr.  MORRISON  d  ConnacltauL  Mr. 

ar.  on  Saksday.  June  13, 1967. 1  w«  batddng 
p«t  in  tha  Grand  Master's  Day  swsnlB  to  ba 
hdd  d  tha  Masonic  Homa  and  \Mmm  in 
Wdkigford,  CT.  As  part  d  tha  fssttiWss  tha 
mambars  d  tha  Masonic  Chartiy  FOundaflon 
d  Gonnadicut,  tha  sponsor  d  ttwoa  swanis, 
wiN  honor  tha  atlorts  d  thdr  currsnt  aocsouHva 
dkactor.  Edgar  G.  lOby. 

Edgv  lOby  has  had  a  tong  and  adiva 
cwsar  in  ths  haallh  cars  prolssdon.  Altor  rs- 
oaMng  a  mastars  In  hoopild  adminiskalon  at 
Washtogton  Univeraity  in  SL  Louis.  Mr.  lOby 
ssrvad  his  rsddancy  d  the  1,00(M>ad  USAF 
d  LacMand  Basa.  TX.  Ovar  Ws  20- 
in  the  Air  Foros,  Mr.  Ntoy  hdd  a 
numbsr  d  admtoistrativa  podltona  to  mWary 
hospitals  in  tha  UnMad  States  snd  sbroad.  Ha 
latar  ssrvad  as  proddant  d  tha  Connacttcut 
Assodalton  d  Non-ProfIt  FacaWas  for  tha 
Agad  [GANPFA].  Mr.  Kiby  is  a  fdtow  to  both 
tha  Amsrican  CoHaga  d  Health  Cars  Admtois- 
traton  and  the  Amsrican  Cdlaga  d  llsdth- 
cars  Dtacuttuai. 

Mr.  lOby  tird  )oined  the  founddton  as  tha 
associate  executive  drector  d  the  Masonic 
Home  and  Hospitd  in  1971.  Ha  became  smo- 
utive  dkactor  d  the  facMty  to  197^  The  Ma- 
sodc  Home  and  HoapHd  is  a  muMtoenaed  fa- 
dWy  provking  tong-tsrm  skMsd  nuratog,  a 
chrodc  dtoeese  hoapitd  and  a  home  tor  the 
aged  Under  Mr.  KUVs  dkedton  the  fadMy 
haa  expended,  from  296  beda  to  1972  to  Hs 
current  levd  d  568  beds.  He  is  dso  responsi- 
ble for  the  founddton's  itatowtoa  oukeach 
program  for  dderly  members  Mng  at  honw.  a 
156-bed  regtonsi  home,  and  pianntog  fat  sev- 
erd  proiedad  edutt  day  care  osmsrs. 

Mr.  Kitoy  is  also  currently  sen^  es  prssi- 
dent  d  the  American  Assodalton  d  Homes 
for  the  Agtog  [AAHA].  This  nattond.  nonprafM 
organteatlon  ropresenti  over  3.100  nd-tor- 
profK  homes,  houstog.  heemwdated 
community  ssrvtose  fadWee  for  the 
Founded  in  1961.  the  AAHA  is  uuiiimlttsd  to 
care  for  the  total  person  in  facaMes  whteh  en- 
courage community  imolvement  to  enhaitoe 
rsddsnttd  Mfe.  with  an  amphads  on  provUtog 
a  continuum  d  care  for  oMsr  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  my  odieaoues  tdl  )dn 
me  to  honoring  Edgsr  Kitoy  for  his  Wa+tog  d- 
forts  to  invrove  heelth  cere  in  this  oountty 
and  to  enhance  the  lives  d  our  ssdor  cHi- 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees.  subcommitteeB,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  oonfetenoe. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— deaignated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  Ume.  place,  and 
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pinpoM  of  tlM  BMettnci.  wh«n  Mhed- 
utod,  and  any  oaneellattooi  or  ehangM 
In  the  UHiiilliiM  M  they  ooour. 

Aa  an  mUSUkmal  proeedure  alone 
wtth  tba  oomputertetkm  of  this  Inf  or- 
matlon.  the  Offloe  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digort  vm  prepare  tlila  tnfonnatkm 
for  printliv  In  tbe  Kstenetona  of  Re- 
marfca  aeetlon  of  the  CoaouMioiiAL 
Rboosb  on  Monday  and  Wedneaday  of 


Any  ehancea  In  committee  achedul- 
«ny  win  be  ImWiiitT^  by  placement  of 
an  aaterlak  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  oonduetlnc  such  meettnga. 

M««M«g«  acheduled  for  Thunday. 
June  11.  1967,  may  be  found  in  the 
Dally  Diceat  of  today's  Raooaxt. 


SCHBDUUD 


JUNC  13 

tMUJOL 

BMny  and  Itatunl  Itaaooron 
To  iMithiuii  liimlim  mi  nil  inrt 
liw  In  tbe  ooesUl  itlain  of  tbe  Arctic 
MattaMU  Wildlife  Refuge  In  Alaska. 

SD-SM 

OovemiMntal  AffSlia 

ff,i,*«.M  iiiiwtiin    to  mark  up  8.  12U. 

■Bonomic    OampetlttrenaM.    Interaa- 

ttenal  Trade,  and  Teetmolocy  Devel- 

omnent  Act. 

81>-»4a 

1<MW 


Bealtb  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  tbe  (luallty  of 
lone-term  health  care. 

8D-tU 

JUMXIS 

SrOOpjn. 
Judiciary 

Courta  and  Admlnistrattre  Practloe  Sub- 

oooimtttee 

t^  bold  haarinaa  on  8.  Ml.  to  eaUbllih 

the  Federal  Courts  Study  Crnnmlarton 

on  the  future  of  the  Psderal  Judiciary. 

SD-aae 

JUMC  16 

9:10  ajn. 
Coaameroe.  Sdenoe.  and  TranaportaUon 
Bustneas  meetlnc.  to  oonaider  pendlnc 
calendar  budneM. 

aR-2ft3 
■artronment  and  PubUc  Works 

meetlnc.  to  oonaider  8.  744. 
Radon   Procram   Derelopment 
Act,  and  other  pendlnc  ralenrtar  bual- 

8]>-4<M 
IMOajn. 
awlronment  and  PubUc  Worka 
Knflronmental  Protection  Suboommlttee 
To  bold  hearincs  on  pendlnc  clean  air 
propoaaL 

SD-toe 
Judkdary 

Ooostltutlan  Subeoounlttee 
To  bold  hearing  on  &  466.  Handcun  VI- 
olenee  Prerantlon  Act. 

SD-aas 

SrOOpjn. 

Select  on  Indian  Affain 

wi..in«—  moetlnc.  to  mark  up  8.  187,  to 

provide  for  tbe  protection  of  Native 

Amolean  richta  for  the  remalna  of 

their  dead  and  aacred  artlfaeta.  and  for 

the  creation  of  Nattre  American  cul- 
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tuial  muaeuma,  HJR.  1S6T,  to  provide 
for  tbe  iMe  snd  distribution  of  funds 
awBidsd  to  the  Cow  Creek  Band  of 
Umpaqua  Tribe  of  Indlaoa,  HJt.  SIS. 
to  provMa  for  the  reetormtlon  of  Fed- 
eral reeocnltton  to  tbe  TsleU  del  Bur 
Pueblo  snd  the  Alabaeaa  and  Cou- 
ahatta  Indian  Trtbee  of  Texaa,  and  8. 
ISOS,  to  aettle  certain  claim*  arlalnc 
out  of  aeUvlUea  on  the  Pine  Rldce 
Indian  Weaei  i  at  Ion 

8R-4SS 

SMpja. 
Porelcn  Relations 

Weatam  HaeiUaphere  and  Peace  Corpa  Af - 
talis  SuboonuUttee 
Ooeed  brtafinc  on  tbe  CosU  Rica  peace 
InttlattTe. 

8-116,  Capitol 

JUmi7 

•■.SOajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Tranaportatlon 
Surface  Transportation  Suboommlttee 
To  resume  owalaht  hearincs  on  the 
raOroed    Industry,    focustnc    on    the 
Interstate     Commerce     Commission's 
Implementation  of  the  Staccers  Rail 
Act  <PX.  M-*i»). 

BR-7M 
Bnercy  and  NaturalResouroes 
Business  meetlnc.  to  consider  pendlnc 
calendar  business. 

SD-S66 
BnTlronment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Reeouroes.  Transportatiim.  and  In- 
frastructure Subcommittee 
Ty>  bold  hearincs  on  propoeed  leclslatlon 
auth<vlstnc  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  Public  BuUdlncs  Service  of  the 
Oeneral  Servloe  Administration. 

SI>-406 


10:00  L 

lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meetlnc,  to  consider  pendlnc 
calendar  burlneas 

SI>-4S0 
Veterans' Affairs 
To  hold  overslcht  hearincs  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion loan  cuaranty  procram.  and  on 
propoeed  leclslatlon  relatlnc  to  the  VA 
loan  cuaranty  procram. 

SR-418 
SKWpjB. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
environmental  Protection  Suboommlttee 
To  continue  hearincs  on  pendlnc  clean 
air  proposals. 

SD-406 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Federal  Servlcea.  Poet  Office,  and  OvU 
Service  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearincs  on  8.  1000,  to  accept 
the  flndlncB  and  to  implement  tbe  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commlaston  on 
Wartime  Relocation  and  Internment 
of  Ctvillana. 

SD-34a 

JUNC  18 

9:00  ajn. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  heariiWB  on  8.  566  and  8.  1303. 
Miw  to  reculate   i»'"<"c  on   Indian 


8I>-628 


9-.S0 


*Acrtculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

Acrlcultural  Production  and  Stabilisation 

of  Pricee  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearincs  on  &  688.  to  provide 

price  and  Income  protection  to  family 

farmers  throuch  the  manscement  of 
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the  supply  of  the  1688  throucb  SOOO 
crops  of  certain  acrlcultural  eommod- 
Itlea,  to  enhance  the  ability  of  ellcttde 
farm  boiiewera  of  quallfyinc  statea 
and  the  farm  creditotB  of  such  borrow- 
ers to  restructure  farm  loana.  and  to 
provide  cranU  to  states  to  assist  per- 
sons Isavlnc  f armlnc- 

8D-562 

Bnercy  and  Natural  Reaouroee 
Water  and  Power  Subeoounlttee 
To  resume  hearincs  on  current  water^e- 
lated  procrams  of  the  DB.  Oeoloaical 
Survey,  focusinc  on  quantification  and 
analysis  of  croundwater  resources. 

8D-S66 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Reculatlon  Subcommittee 
To  resume  overslcht  hearincs  on  the  De- 
partment of  Enercy's  hlch  level  waste 
procram.  Inrludlnc  a  proposal  for  the 
authorisation  of  a  monitored  retrieva- 
ble stormce  faculty. 

SI>'406 
Small  Bustaiess 
To  bold  hearincs  on  8.  4S7.  to  revise  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1968  to  pennlt  pre- 
payment of  loans  made  to  State  and 
local  developukent  companies. 

8R-438A 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immlcratlon  and  Refucee  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearincs  on  certain  Issues  relat- 
lnc to  8.  332,  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary stay  of  detention  and  deportation 
for  certain  nationals  of  El  Salvador. 

8I>-336 

JUNE  10 

9:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearincs  on  toxic  air  pollutants. 

8D-406 

JUNB3S 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaracuan  Opposition 
To  resume  joint  hearincs  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investlcate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-S25 

10:00  ajn. 
Enercy  and  Natural  Reeouroes 
Public  Lands.  National  Parks  and  PoresU 
Suboommlttee 
To  hold  hearincs  on  8.  603  and  8.  695, 
bills  to  desicnate  certain  lands  in  the 
Great    Smoky    Mountains    National 
Park  In  North  CaroUna  and  Tennessee 
as  wilderness. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Reeouroea.  Transportation,  and  In- 
frastructure Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearincs  to  review  Infrastruc- 
ture Issues. 

SD-406 

11:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 
Business  meetlnc.  to  consider  pendlnc 
calendar  businesi 

8D-236 
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SHWpjn. 
Select  on  Secret  llOttary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaracuan  Opposition 
To  oontlnue  Joint  hearincs  with  the 
Bouse  Select  Committee  to  Investlcate 
Covert  Arms  Trsneartlons  wtth  Iran 
on  matters  relatlnc  to  tbe  Iran/Contra 

affair. 

SR-sas 

Jl7NEa4 

9:30  ajn. 
Coeameroe.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  lesiintfi  ovenicht  hearincs  on  the 
railroad  Industry,  focusinc  on  propos- 
als to  revise  certain  provisions  of  the 
Staccers  Rafl  Act  (PJ<.  96-448)  to  en- 
hance ran  competition  and  ensure  rea- 
sonable ran  ratea,  Indudlnc  8. 676. 

SR-a53 
Energy  and  Natural  Reoouroee 
Business  meetlnc.  to  consider  pendlnc 


SD-366 
Envlnrnment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Reeouroea,  Transportation,  and  In- 
frastructure Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearincs  on  the  need  for  nation- 
al croundwater  leclslatlon. 

8D-406 
Veterans'  Affairs 
TV)  hold  hearincs  on  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration efforts  in  AIDS  research. 

8R-418 

Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nkxrmcuan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearincs  with  tbe 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investlcate 
Covert  Arms  Transactims  with  Iran 
m  matters  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
aftata-. 

SR-3a5 

lOKWajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
BusiiMas  meetlnc.  to  consider  pendlnc 
calendar  business 

SR-333 

2Mpjn. 
Select  on  Secret  IClUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaracuan  Otiposltlon 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investlcate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relatlnc  to  tbe  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-335 

JUNE35 

9:30  ajn. 
Enercy  and  Natural  Resources 
Biisiness  meetlnc,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SI>-366 

Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  reUtIng  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-sas 
3:00  pjB. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaracuan  Oppoattlon 
To   continue   Joint   hearincs  with   the 
House  Select  C<nnmlttee  to  Investlcate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relaUnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-326 
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9-JOajn. 
Select  aa  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  tbe  Nlcaracuan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearincs  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investlcate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relatlnc  to  tbe  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-335 

3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaracuan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearincs  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investlcate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
tm  matters  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

JUNE  39 
10:00  ajn. 
Special  on  Aclnc 
To  hold  hearincs  on  the  need  for  a  new 
Consumw  Price  Index  (CPI)  to  reflect 
the  InPf*'""  rate  that  the  elderly  face 
and  the  proceas  by  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  should  develop  such  an 
Index, 

8D-638 

JUNE  30 

9:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearincs  on  8.  9,  Service-Dis- 
abled Veterans'  Benefits  Improvement 
Act.  8.  453,  Veterans'  lonlzinc  Radi- 
ation Craipensatlon  Improvements 
Act,  &  1003,  Veterans'  Radiation  Ex- 
posure DisabiUty  and  Death  Benefits 
Act,  and  other  related  measures. 

SR-418 
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JULY  8 


9:301 

Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Asslstanoe  to 
Irsn  and  the  Nlcaracuan  Oppoattlon 
To  continue  Joint  hearincs  with  the 
House  Sdect  Committee  to  Imrestlcate 
Covert  Arms  Tranaactloos  wtth  Iran 
on  matters  relatlnc  to  tbe  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8R-33S 
3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Aaslstanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaracuan  Opposttlan 
To  continue  Joint  hearincs  with  the 
House  Select  Ccumnlttee  to  Investlcate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-sas 

JULYS 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Aaststafine  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaracuan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearincs  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investlcate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relatlnc  to  Uie  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-33S 

3:00  pjn. 
Select  cm  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  mcaracuan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearincs  with  the 
House  Sele^  Commtttee  to  Investlcate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-385 


10:00 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  regional  refucee  ad- 
missions level  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

8D-430 

3:00  pjn. 
E^nergy  and  Natural  Resources 
PubUc  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Suboommlttee 
To  hold  hearincs  on  8.  59.  National  For- 
ests and  Public  Lands  of  Nevada  En- 
hancement Act.  and  8.  854.  Nevada- 
Florida  Land  Exchance  Authorization 

Act. 

SD-366 

JULY  7 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaracuan  OpposlUon 
To  resume  Joint  hearincs  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investlcate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-335 

3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaracuan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  tbe  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-335 


JULY  10 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Aaslstanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  oontlnue  Joint  bearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 

affair. 

SR-335 

3.'00pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  tbe  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 

affair. 

SR-335 

JULY  IS 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Asslstanw  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  OpposltUm 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investlcate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
aa  matters  relatlnc  to  tbe  Iran/Contra 

affair. 

ai7a  Raybum  BuUdlnc 

3:00  pju. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaracuan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearincs  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investlcate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUdlnc 
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3:00  DJn. 


AU0178T6 


16404 


JULY  14 


to 

ma  and  tb*  mnncoan  Oppoittlao 
To  eonUDM  Joint  iMtftaff  with  the 
iiflUM  Oiiiirr  miimmt*  *■*  t"— *<r »« 
Oowt  AnM  Tnnarotlaiii  with  Inn 
on  asttan  riHttiw  to  ttao  mn/Oaotn 
kttelr. 

uniUytNirn  BuOdtnc 

IMOkA. 

r  and  MMnnl  RMOoroM 

iDovolopBMnt  ukd  Pro- 


Tto  hoU  hmitim»  on  &  1006.  Ooothor- 
■fi  ataom  Aot  Amendmenta  of  IMT. 

8D-M6 

SrOO  pjA* 
Selaet  on  flaerat  mUtaiT  Awlatanf  to 
Inn  and  Um  moaracuan  Oppoattkm 
To  ooBtlnaa  Jotnt  Iwilini  with  the 
Boiae  8daet  Oomntttae  to  InveaUsate 
Oovart  AnM  Ti  inaar ttnm  with  Inn 
on  mattan  ralattiw  to  the  Inn/Oontn 
affair. 

sm  RaytNini  BuOdlnc 

JULTU 

•Majn. 
fViMiiMimB,  Sdenoe,  and  Tnnaportation 
Surf aee  Tnniportatkm  Suboonunlttee 
TO  bold  baarlDSi  on  &  T4T.  to  eatabltoh 
a  motor  carrier  admlnlatratlan  In  the 
Dapaitment  of  Tnnaportatlan.  and  a 
Ml.  to  requtee  eartain  aetlona  bjr  the 
Baeretary  of  Tnn^Mrtatlon  racanUnc 
eattain  driven  of  inotor  vehlclaa  and 
Baotor  carrian. 

8R-aU 

Sdeet  on  Secret  ICIUtary  Aarietance  to 
Iran  and  the  Ntcaracuan  Oppoaltlon 
To  flontlnue  Joint  hearlnsa  vlth  the 
Houae  Select  Conunlttee  to  Invaatlsate 
Covert  Anna  Tranaaetlona  with  Iran 
on  matten  relatlnc  to  the  Iian/Oontn 
affair. 

3173  Raybuni  Bulldlnc 
SKMpjn. 
Select  on  Secret  lilUtary  AMiatanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Ntcaracuan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  hearlnsa  with   the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveetlcate 
Covert  Arma  Tnnaarttone  with  Iran 
on  matten  relattnc  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affftlr. 

3173  Raybum  Bulldlnf 

JULY  10 

rJOajn. 
Vetcrana' Affatn 
BoataiMi  meettns.  to  oonalder  &  0.  Vet- 
erana*  Health  Can  Improrement  Act. 
&  0.  Senrloe-DlBabled  Veterana'  Bene- 
flta  Improrement  Act.  S.  017.  to  au- 
thorlae  a  liaailalniie  allowanoe  for  pre- 
purehaaed  mvo  marken  and  to 
modify  eUglbillty  requlramenta  to  the 
plot  allowanoe.  &  1000.  Veterana  Ad- 
mlnlatration  Inauranoe  Amendmenta. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MOpjn. 
Select  on  SeerK  Military  AmIitafMia  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlearacuan  OppoaMon 
To  eontlnue  Joint  bearinga  with  tbe 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlcate 
Covert  Arma  Tranaaottona  with  Iran 
on  matten  relattnc  to  tbe  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  Bulldlnc 

JULY  17 

0:30  aJB. 
Commerce.  Sdenee.  and  Tnnvortatlon 

r'M.Hwiintmtlfitie  ffiifM*"**""***^* 
TO  bold  beartnca  on  8.  1377.  to  revlae 
certain  provlaloiM  of  the  Communlear 
tlons  Act  of  1074  ncardlnc  the  reapon- 
■llilUtlea  of  broadcaatlni  Ucenaeea. 

8R-3SS 

JULY  10 

3:00  pjn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Tranaportation 
rrrmtniifill'tit'^*'"  «iit«wn««mltta* 
To  reaiinm  beartnca  on  8.  1377,  to  revlae 
certain  provtalona  of  the  Communlc»- 
tlona  Act  of  1074  recardinc  the  reapon- 
albllltlea  of  broadcaatlnc  Ucenaeea. 

SR-383 

Jt7LY31 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  AalaUnoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlearacuan  Oppoaltlon 
To  reeume  Joint  beartnca  with  tbe 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveaticate 
Covert  Arma  Tranaacttona  with  Iran 
on  matten  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

8R-33S 

3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Aaatatanre  to 
Iran  and  the  Ntcaracuan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  beartnca  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveaticate 
Covert  Anna  Trannctioni  with  Iran 
on  matten  ralatlnc  to  tbe  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-93S 


June  10, 1987 


June  10, 1987 


tTglt'fl""'  provkUiw  for  dIaaMUty  pay- 
menta  baaad  on  nuclear-detonation  ra- 
diation ezpoaure. 

8R-418 


JULY  33 


0:30 


Select  on  Secret  Military  Aaatatanoe  to 
Iran  and  tbe  Ntcaracuan  Oppoattlon 
To  continue  Joint  beartnca  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveaticate 
Covert  Arma  Tnnaarttone  with  Iran 
on  matten  relatliw  to  tbe  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  Bulldlnc 


Select  on  Secret  Military  Aaalatance  to 
Iran  and  the  Ntcaracuan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  beartnca  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveaticate 
Covert  Arma  Tranaaetlona  with  Iran 
on  matten  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

8R-S3S 

2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Aaaiatanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Ntcaracuan  Oppoattlon 
To  continue  Joint  beartnca  wttb  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveaticate 
Covert  Arma  Tranaaetlona  with  Iran 
on  matten  ralatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

SR-33S 

JXJLY33 

0:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Aaaiatanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlearacuan  Oppoaltlon 
To  oontmue  Jotnt  beartnca  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveaticate 
Covert  Arma  Tranaaetlona  with  Iran 
on  DUitten  rnlattnc  to  tbe  Iran/Contn 
affata>. 

8R-S3S 


3K>0pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Aaaiatanoe  to 
Iran  and  tbe  Ntcaracuan  Oppoaltlon 
To  oonttnue  Jotnt  beartnca  with  the 
HooM  Select  Committee  to  Inveaticate 
Covert  Arma  Tranaacttona  with  Iran 
on  matten  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

aR-«3S 

JULY  34 

0:30  ajn. 
Stieet  on  Secret  MlUtary  Aaaiatanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Ntcaracuan  Oppoattlon 
To  oonttnue  Joint  beartnca  with  tbe 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveaticate 
Covert  Arma  Tranaaetlona  with  Iran 
on  mi^en  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

SR-33S 
3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Aaaiatanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Ntcaracuan  Oppoaltlon 
To   oonttnue   Joint   beartnca   with   tbe 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveaticate 
Covert  Arma  Tranaaetlona  with  Iran 
on  matten  relattnc  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

8Rr43S 

JULY  37 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Aariatance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlearacuan  Oppoaltlon 
To  reaume  Joint  beartnca  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveaticate 
Covert  Arma  Tranaaetlona  with  Iran 
on  matter*  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  Bulldlnc 
3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Aaaiatanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Ntcaracuan  Oppoattlon 
To  continue   Joint   beartnca  wttb   tbe 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveaticate 
Covert  Anna  Tranaaetlona  with  Iran 
on  matten  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUdinc 

JULY  38 

0:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Aaaiatanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Ntcaracuan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  beartnca  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveaticate 
Covert  Arma  Tranaaetlona  with  Iran 
on  matten  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

1173  Raybum  Bulldlnc 
3H>0pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Aaatatanre  to 
Iran  and  the  Ntcaracuan  Oppoattlon 
To  continue   Joint   beartnca   with   the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveaticate 
Covert  Anna  Tranaaetlona  with  Iran 
on  matten  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3172  Raybum  Bulldlnc 

JULY  39 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Aaatatanre  to 
Iran  and  the  Ntcaracuan  OppoaiUon 
To  continue  Joint  beartnca  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveaticate 
Covert  Arma  Tranaaetlona  with  Iran 
on  matten  relattnc  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

2173  Raybum  Bulldlna 


3MpjB. 
Seleet  on  Secret  MOttary  AMlatanne  to 
Iran  and  tbe  moaracuan  Oppoattlon 
To  oonttnue  Joint  bearteca  with  tbe 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveaticate 
Covert  Arma  Itanaactloaa  with  Iran 
on  matten  relattnc  to  the  Inn/Oontn 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUdinc 

JULY  30 


Select  on  SecrK  MOltary  Aaaiatanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlearacuan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  beartnca  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveaticate 
Covert  Arma  Tranaacttona  with  Iran 
on  matten  relattnc  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  Bulldlnc 
3:00  pjn. 
Select  cm  Secret  BClUtary  Aaatatanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlearacuan  Oppoaltlcm 
To  continue   Joint   beartnca  with  the 
Houae  Select  Oxnmittee  to  Inveaticate 
Covert  Arma  Tranaacttona  with  Iran 
on  matten  relattnc  to  the  Iran/Contn 
■ttalr. 

3173  Raybum  BuUdinc 

JULY  SI 

9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Tranaportatton 
Communications  Subctnunlttee 
To  hold  beartnca  aa  S.  889,  to  provide 
for  fair  markettnc  practloea  for  certain 
encrypted  aatelUte  oommunlcatlona. 

8R-2S3 

AUOU8T3 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Aaalatance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlearacuan  Oppoaltlon 
To  reaume  Joint  beartnca  wttb  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveaticate 
Covert  Anna  Tranaaetlona  with  Iran 
on  matten  relattnc  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUdinc 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

3:00  pjn. 
Seleet  on  Secret  MUltary  AaalaUnce  to 
Iran  and  tbe  Nlearacuan  Opi>oaltion 
To  oonttnue  Jotnt  beartnca  with  tbe 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveaticate 
Covert  Arma  Tranncttona  with  Iran 
on  matten  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUdinc 

AUGUST  4 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Aaalatance  to 
Iran  and  the  Ntcaracuan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Jotnt  beartnca  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveaticate 
Covert  Arms  Tranaacttona  with  Iran 
on  matten  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/C(mtm 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  Btdldlnc 
3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Asaistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Ntcaracuan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  hearlnga  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveaticate 
Covert  Arms  Tranaaetlona  with  Iran 
on  matten  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUdinc 

AUGUSTS 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Aaalstance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlearacuan  Oppoattlon 
To  continue  Joint  beartnca  with  the 
Houae  Seleet  Committee  to  Inveaticate 
Covert  Arma  Tranaacttona  with  Iran 
on  matten  relattnc  to  the  Iran/Contn 
Affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUdinc 
3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlearacuan  Oppoattkm 
To  continue  Joint   hearlncs  with  the 
House  Select  Ccmunlttee  to  Investlcate 
Covert  Arma  Tranaaetlona  with  Iran 
on  matten  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contn 
Affair. 

3172  Raybum  Bulldlnc 


15405 


AUGUST  6 


9:301 

Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Asalatanoe  to 
Iran  and  tbe  Nlearacuan  Oppoattkm 
To  oonttnue  Joint  beartnca  with  tbe 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveattcate 
Covot  Arms  Tranaactkma  with  Iran 
on  matten  relattnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
Affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUdinc 
3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  liCUtary  Aaaiatanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  moaracuan  Oppoattlon 
To  continue  Jotnt  hearlncs  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveaticate 
Covert  Arms  Tnnaarttone  with  Iran 
on  matten  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
Affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUdinc 

AUGUST  7 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  BCUltary  Aaaiatanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlearacuan  Oppoattlon 
To  continue  Jotnt  hearlncs  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Inveaticate 
Covol  Arma  Tranaacttona  with  Iran 
m  matters  relattnc  to  the  Iran/Contn 
Affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUdinc 
SKWpjn. 
Seleet  on  Secret  MUltary  Asststanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlearacuan  Oppoaltlan 
TO  continue  Joint  beartnca  with  the 
Houae  Select  Cnnmlttee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Aims  Tranaacttona  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
Affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUdinc 


CANCELLATIONS 

JUNE23 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Opentlons  Subcommittee 
To  bold  heartnga  to  review  propoaed 
budcet  estimates  for  ftacal  year  1088 
for  the  D^wrtment  of  State. 
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SE^ATE^Thursday,  June  11, 1987 


The  Senate  met  at  12:30  p.m.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Thomas  A.  Daschle,  a  Senator  from 
the  SUte  of  South  Dakota. 


PRATSR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Haat  thou  not  knovm?  hast  thou  not 
heard,  that  the  everlasting  God.  the 
Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the 
Earth  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary? 
There  is  no  searching  of  His  under- 
standing. He  giveth  power  to  the  faint 
and  to  them  that  have  no  might  He  in- 
creaseth  strength.  Even  the  youths 
shall  faint  and  be  weary,  and  the 
young  men  shall  utterly  falL  But  they 
that  VMit  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength;  they  shall  mount  up 
with  toings  as  eagles:  they  shall  run, 
and  not  be  vjeary;  and  they  shall  walk, 
and  not /aint— Isaiah  40:  28-31. 

Merciful  Father  in  heaven,  we  do 
not  handle  failure  very  well— and  the 
more  powerful,  the  less  willing  we  are 
to  acknowledge  it.  We  tend  not  to  tol- 
erate failure  in  others,  especially 
spouses  and  children.  We  refuse  to 
admit  failure  in  ourselves  despite 
which  the  greatest  exploits  in  human 
history  have  evolved  out  of  failure. 
Thank  You,  Lord,  for  one  of  the  finest 
freedoms  bestowed  upon  us— freedom 
to  fail.  Help  us  realize  we  are  not  fail- 
ures, no  matter  how  often  we  fail, 
imtil  we  accept  failure  as  final.  Give  us 
grace  to  accept  failure  in  ourselves  and 
allow  for  the  failure  of  others  as  we 
grow  and  mature  and  achieve.  Your 
will  be  done  on  Earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven.  In  Jesus  name.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  t!ie  President  pro 
teupore  [Idr.  Srsinns]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter 


n.S.  Sen  ATK, 
Pruidemt  pro  tbmfore. 
Washington,  DC.  June  11.  1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
heieby  appoint  the  Honorable  Thomas  A. 
Dasckue,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
John  C.  Stekmis, 
Pretident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  DASCHLE  thereupon  assimied 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCING  REFORM 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  today 
other  Senators  and  I  will  be  Introduc- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  campaign  fi- 
nancing reform  bill.  Senator  Boren 
and  others  will  be  on  the  floor  to 
debate  that  amendment.  I  would  hope 
to  go  until  6  o'clock  or  thereabouts.  I 
may  be  prepared  to  offer  a  cloture 
motion  on  that  amendment  before  the 
day  is  over. 

At  the  moment,  I  do  not  anticipate 
any  other  business  today.  There  could 
be  a  conference  report  prepared  and 
ready,  or  there  may  not  be.  There 
could  be  other  business  to  be  transact- 
ed by  unanimous  consent.  But,  for  the 
most  part,  the  attention  this  after- 
noon, once  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded, will  be  riveted  on  campaign  fi- 
nancing reform. 

I  have  been  disturbed  this  morning 
to  find  in  a  Louisville  paper  ihat  our 
colleague.  Senator  McConhell.  is 
being  reported  as  having  said  that 


"Senate  Republicans  met  late  yester- 
day and,  with  one  GOP  Senator  dis- 
senting, agreed  to  bind  themselves  as  a 
caucus  to  vote  against  the  new  version 
and  any  subsequent  version  that  con- 
tains spending  limits"— "spending 
limits";  let  me  repeat  the  words— 
"spending  limits— and  public  financ- 
ing." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  to  which  I 
have  referred  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

McCoKMKLL,  Ford  Split  or  Campaiom 
Fimamciiio 

(By  Robert  T.  Garrett) 

WASHiMGTOif.— In  a  minidrama  in  which 
Kentucky's  senators  are  playing  lead  roles. 
Senate  Democrats  agreed  yesterday  to  scale 
back  their  proposal  for  public  financing  of 
congressional  elections. 

But  few  if  any  Republicans  were  reported 
willing  to  break  ranks  and  help  end  a  week- 
old  Senate  impasse  on  campaign-finance  leg- 
islation. 

Helping  to  craft  the  compromise  that 
Senate  leaders  hope  will  keep  Democrats  in 
line  and  peel  away  wavering  Republicans 
was  Kentucky  Democratic  Sen.  Wendell 
Ford. 

With  each  passing  day.  Ford  is  finding  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  more  to  his  liking.  It 
increasingly  seems  to  be  stirring  his  combat- 
ive juices. 

Also  feeling  feistier  and  more  confident 
with  each  passing  day.  though,  is  Kentucky 
Republican  Sen.  Mitch  McConnell. 

In  his  most  visible  role  since  coming  to  the 
Senate  in  IMS,  McConnell  has  been  one  of 
two  GOP  senators  leading  a  filibuster 
against  the  bill.  McConnell  has  helped 
devise  the  minority  party's  strategy  and  has 
worked  to  keep  Republicans  almost  nx^- 
solid  in  their  opposition. 

The  bill,  among  other  things,  would  create 
the  first  sjrstem  of  public  financing  of  con- 
gressional campaigns.  In  exchange  for 
agreeing  to  limit  their  campaign  spending, 
future  candidates  for  the  Senate  would  re- 
ceive some  public  funds. 

The  debate  on  the  Senate  bill,  sponsored 
by  Democrats  Robert  Byrd  of  West  Virginia 
and  David  Boren  of  Oiaahoma,  has  focused 
on  whether  to  impose  spending  limits  and 
create  the  mandated  system  of  public  fi- 
nancing that  would  make  the  limits  possi- 
ble. 


•  Thif  "bullet"  lymbol  identifies  (tatemeno  or  intertioiu  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  oo  the  floor. 
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After  the  DemocnU  failed  on  Tuesday  to 
cut  off  the  flllbiister— they  needed  60  votea 
to  do  to.  and  got  only  B»-they  began  rewrtt- 
Ins  the  bUL  Sooie  of  their  akuU  MMiona 
have  been  held  in  Pord'i  office.  P^ord  U  the 
efaalnnan  of  the  oommlttee  that  approved 
Um  bUl  In  AprU. 

The  new  version  they  drafted  yesterday 
left  Ita  ipendlnc  llmlU  for  parUdpatlnc 
Senate  candtdate*  Intact  (Jiwt  over  ta  mil- 
lion In  Kentucky  and.  In  Indiana,  nearly 
$2.7  million)  and  did  not  alter  lu  UmlU  on 
bow  much  money  such  candldatea  could 
draw  from  political-action  commltteea. 

But  It  cut  by  half  or  more  the  cost  of  the 
pubUc-finandng  scheme.  Under  the  pro- 
posed uew  version,  cvtdldates  could  receive. 
at  most,  only  40  percent  of  their  general- 
election  finances  from  public  funds— not  80 
percent,  as  In  the  original  bill. 

They  could  receive  federal  matching 
money  only  for  glfU  of  $aM  or  leas  from  In- 
dividuals. 

A  spokesman  for  Byrd.  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic leader,  said  It  had  not  been  decided 
last  night  whether  to  allow  the  public  subsi- 
dies to  candidates  to  come,  first,  fnun  tl 
amounts  taxpayers  donated  from  their 
lucome-tax  refunds:  then  rrom  similar 
amounts  taxpayers  opted  to  have  diverted 
from  their  tax  payments. 

llcConnell  said  Senate  Republicans  met 
late  yesterday  and.  with  one  OOP  senator 
(llfntlng  agreed  to  bind  themselves  as  a 
caucus  to  vote  against  the  new  version  and 
any  subsequent  version  that  contains  spend- 
ing limits  and  public  financing. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
too  much  money  in  politics.  The 
people  of  this  country  know  that  and 
they  want  something  done  about  it. 
and  we  know  it.  We  know  that  the  cur- 
rent system  which  results  In  a  money 
-chase  that  is  taking  more  and  more 
time,  becoming  more  and  more  in- 
tense, taking  us  away  from  our  duties 
and  our  families  more  and  more  and 
more,  the  money  chase,  is  undermin- 
ing this  institution— when  I  speak  of 
"this  institution."  I  mean  not  only  the 
Senate  but  also  the  House— and  we 
have  to  do  something  about  it. 

Now  we  Democrats  are  offering  to 
do  something  about  it.  We  have  had  S. 
2  and  the  committee  substitute  before 
the  Senate  for  several  dasrs.  We  tried 
to  invoke  cloture.  We  got  52  votes.  We 
need  60.  We  cannot  possibly  get  60 
votes  imless  we  have  votes  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  Therefore,  we 
cannot  ever  reach  a  vote  on  S.  2  if  we 
do  not  get  cloture. 

Now,  in  order  to  meet  the  objections. 
In  order  to  show  that  we  are  ready  on 
this  side  to  try  to  develop  a  woikable, 
effective  compromise,  we  are  offering 
an  amendment  today.  The  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  and  I  have 
indicated  publicly  here  on  this  floor 
that  we  want  to  work  to  develop  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  this  serious  prob- 
lem. We  are  both  committed  by  our 
own  statements  to  try  to  do  that.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Republican  leader  wants 
to  do  that,  and  I  believe  that  there  are 
other  Members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  who  want  to  do  that. 

But  If  we  are  entertaining  the  notion 
that  we  can  have  reform  without  limi- 


tations on  campaign  expenditures  and 
limitations  on  PAC  contributions,  we 
are  kidding  ourselves  and  we  ought 
not  to  try  to  kid  anybody  else. 

Now.  It  Is  becoming  pretty  clear  that 
aU  of  the  opposition,  talk  about  public 
financing  is  pretty  much  a  smoke- 
screen: that  the  real  problem,  appar- 
ently, on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  is 
that  of  putting  limits  on  campaign 
spending.  And  we  ought  not  to  try  to 
fool  anybody.  If  we  attempt  to  make 
believe  that  we  can  have  true  cam- 
paign financing  reform  without  having 
limitations  on  campaign  expenditures, 
we  will  be  fooling  nobody. 

So,  let  us  just  move  away  the  veil, 
spread  aside  the  smoke  and  the  fog 
that  have  arisen  over  this  issue.  It  is 
not  public  financing  that  is  the  basic 
concern  of  those  who  are  opposed  to 
this  legislation,  it  is  obviously  that  of 
putting  a  limitation  on  campaign  ex- 
penditures. 

The  legislation  that  will  be  intro- 
duced today  will  reduce— and  it  will  be 
explained  better,  in  more  detail,  later, 
but  Just  for  now— it  will  reduce  public 
financing  more  than  half  of  what 
would  be  the  case  in  the  committee 
substitute  for  S.  2,  which  will  be  pend- 
ing as  soon  as  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded. So  we  are  meeting  halfway, 
more  than  halfway,  that  objection. 

I  regret  to  have  read  this  news  story 
that  our  Republican  friends  have  met 
and  have  attempted  to  act  in  a  secret 
caucus  to  bind  their  Members  against 
voting  for  this  amendment  or  any  sub- 
sequent amendment  that  puts  a  limi- 
tation on  campaign  expenditures. 

It  Is  too  bad.  if  that  is  what  we  have 
come  to.  I  would  appeal  to  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  be- 
lieve—and I  know  that  there  are  those 
who  do  believe  we  need  campaign  fi- 
nancing reform— I  would  appeal  to 
them  to  work  with  us.  Let  us  work  to- 
gether and  attempt  to  find  a  way.  to 
not  only  develop,  but  also  pass,  effec- 
tive, meaningful,  genuine  campaign  fi- 
nancing reform  legislation  that  will 
put  a  limit  on  campaign  spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  noor. 


"firsts."  Rankin  was  not  only  the  very 
first  woman  ever  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Congress,  but  she  was  also  the  first 
woman  to  run  for  a  seat  in  the  Senate. 

Rankin  was  elected  to  the  House  In 
1916,  4  years  before  the  19th  amend- 
ment gave  women  the  right  to  vote. 
Women  in  Montana,  and  other  West- 
em  States,  had  gained  that  right 
through  State  action  before  women  in 
the  East.  Rankin  had  long  been  in- 
volved in  suffrage  and  reform  move- 
ments, and  she  campaigned  across 
Montana  for  the  State's  "at  large" 
seat  In  the  House  on  a  platform  of 
Federal  suffrage:  an  8  hour  day  for 
women:  tax  law  reform:  legislation  to 
protect  children:  and  prohibition. 

Rankin  was  best  known  during  her 
first  term  in  Congress  for  her  vote 
against  World  War  I:  but  she  worked 
hardest  at  getting  the  suffrage  amend- 
ment passed.  In  1918.  Rankin  decided 
to  run  for  the  Senate.  After  losing  the 
Republican  primary,  she  ran  as  a  can- 
didate of  the  National  Party,  a  coali- 
tion of  progressives,  farmers,  and  pro- 
hibitionists. Her  stand  against  the  war 
led  to  her  defeat,  although  she  re- 
ceived 23  percent  of  the  votes  cast. 

A  quarter  century  later,  Jeannette 
Rankin  returned  to  Congress  on  the 
eve  of  the  Second  World  War.  Still  an 
ardent  pacifist,  she  was  the  only 
Member  of  Congress  to  cast  a  dissent- 
ing vote  against  America's  entry  Into 
World  War  II.  She  was.  In  fact,  the 
only  Member  of  Congress  to  vote 
against  both  World  Wars.  After  cast- 
ing her  vote.  Rankin  needed  protec- 
tion from  the  Capitol  Police  to  get 
back  to  her  office  In  the  Cannon 
Building. 

After  this  second  term.  Rankin  re- 
tired from  Congress  to  devote  the  rest 
of  her  life  to  working  for  peace.  In 
1968.  at  88.  she  was  back  in  Washing- 
ton to  lead  several  thousand  women  in 
a  demonstration  on  the  steps  of  the 
Cp.pltol  to  protest  the  Vietnam  war. 
Jeannette  Rankin  died  in  1973  at  the 
age  of  94. 


RESERVATION  OF  TIME  FOR 
REPUBUCAN  LEADER 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
be  reserved  for  his  use  later. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  time  will 
be  reserved. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

JUMB  II,  ISSO:  SIXTH  OF  JKAinfKTTK  aAltKIN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
11.  1880.  107  years  ago  today.  Jean- 
nette Rankin  was  bom  near  Missoula, 
MT.  A  longtime  spokeswoman  for 
peace  and  women's  rights,  Rankin 
could  also  claim  several  congressional 


ADMINISTRATION  PULLS  BACK 
MAVERICK  MISSILE  SALE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I'm  cer- 
tain most  everyone  here  knows,  the 
administration  is  withdrawing  its  pro- 
posed sale  of  Maverick  alr-to-alr  sur- 
face missiles  to  Saudia  Arabia. 

Some  might  say  that  the  administra- 
tion merely  read  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall— a  resolution  calling  for  the 
disapproval  of  the  sale  had  well  over 
60  cosponsors. 

But  in  fact,  the  administration  has 
shown  its  willingness  to  both  listen  to 
Congress,  and  be  responsive  to  it 
throughout  this  whole  episode.  And 
this  is  Just  another  indication— as  the 
consultations  and  reporting  on  the 
gulf  situation  and  the  reflagglng  issue 
showed— that  on  foreign  policy  mat- 


ters the  White  House  wants  to  keep 
the  lines  of  communications  with  Con- 
gress open. 

Last  week.  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
came  to  my  office  for  a  meeting  with  a 
number  of  Senators— from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle— who  wanted  to  express 
their  concern  about  the  Maverick  sale. 
He  listened  to  all  their  arguments,  and 
within  a  short  time  the  State  Depart- 
ment notified  Congress  that  it  was  ex- 
tending the  period  of  review  for  the 
sale  from  30  to  50  days.  It  did  so  with 
the  hope  that  "this  additional  time 
would  provide  an  opportunity  for  a 
fuller  dialog  on  the  merits  of  this  pro- 
posed sale  prior  to  any  legislative 
action." 

But  it  became  readily  apparent  by 
yesterday  that  the  overwhelming  sen- 
timent was  against  the  sale,  and  the 
administration  pulled  back. 

A  number  of  Senators  had  questions 
about  the  role  of  the  Saudis— their 
role  In  the  Stark  Incident,  their  role  in 
supporting  the  PLO,  their  role  in 
being  a  constructive  force  in  the 
Middle  E^ast  peace  process,  and  their 
future  role  in  providing  military  assist- 
ance to  the  United  States  in  protecting 
the  gulf. 

Some  of  these  questions  have  been 
answered,  some  of  the  concerns  al- 
layed. Eut  until  we  have  complete  and 
credible  answers,  it  is  going  to  be  very 
difficult  for  the  administration  to  con- 
vince Congress  to  allow  sales  of  sophis- 
ticated military  equipment  to  the 
Saudis.  It's  that  simple. 

The  administration  wants  to  cooper- 
ate with  Congress  on  these  arms 
sales— it  made  that  clear  at  each  and 
every  step  of  this  most  recent  process. 
And  I  have  no  doubts  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m., 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  NUCLEAR 
WASTE 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  a  triw;tor  trailer  rig  carrying 
seven  8,000-pound  casks  of  enriched 
low-level  uranium  overturned  at  a 
busy  exit  on  Interstate  40  in  a  very 
highly  populated  area  Just  outside 
KnoxvlUe.  TN. 

I  am  happy  to  report  this  incident 
did  not  result  In  the  release  of  radioac- 
tivity into  the  atmosphere,  though 
emergency  procedures  were  taken  as  a 
precaution. 

There  was,  in  this  case,  no  health 
threat.  There  was  no  loss  of  life. 


But  that  overtiu-ned  rig  must  serve 
as  a  warning,  and  we  In  this  body  must 
heed  that  warning. 

The  transportation  of  highly  radio- 
active .naterials  is  an  inherently  risky 
business.  In  fact,  accidents  of  the  type 
that  occurred  outside  Knoxvllle 
appear,  statistically  speaking,  to  be 
unavoidable. 

In  this  instance  it  would  appear  that 
5  of  the  truck's  10  brakes  were  out  of 
adjustment.  We  all  know  that  such 
negligence  has  become  commonplace. 
We  know  that  tractor-trailer  related 
accidents  have  been  all-too-frequent  In 
recent  years. 

Absolute  enforcement  of  truck 
safety  regulations  Is  a  virtual  impossi- 
bility, but  the  added  potential  of  a  nu- 
clear catastrophe,  a  catastrophe  that 
could  threaten  entire  communities, 
simply  must  force  us  to  take  extraordi- 
nary precautions  in  the  shipment  of 
radioactive  materials. 

There  are  things  that  we  can  do. 
The  obvious  first  step  is  to  limit  the 
transport  of  such  materials  through 
densely  populated  areas. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  violation  of 
simple  common  sense  to  pursue  a  nu- 
clear waste  disposal  plan  that  we  know 
is  exposing  more  citizens  to  risk  than 
is  necessary. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  precisely 
what  the  Department  of  Energy  is 
proposing  right  now.  Instead  of  seek- 
ing a  final  underground  repository  in 
sparsely  populated  areas,  as  the  Nucle- 
ar Waste  Policy  Act  mandates,  DOE  is 
hell-bent  on  putting  an  above-ground 
monitored  retrievable  storage  facility 
in  Oak  Ridge.  TN. 

In  short,  we  are  talking  about  a  plan 
that  could  store  all  of  the  nuclear 
waste  produced  In  this  country,  above 
ground.  In  one  of  the  most  highly  pop- 
ulated areas  of  Termessee,  directly  ad- 
jacent to  the  most  visited  national 
park  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

And  the  access  route  to  Oak  Ridge, 
Interstate  40,  the  artery  on  which  the 
trailer  overturned  this  Monday— that 
interstate  is  one  of  the  most  heavily 
traveled  in  the  country. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  DOE's 
proposal  for  a  monitored  retrievable 
storage  site  in  Oak  Ridge  maximizes 
risk.  It  represents  a  totally  unneces- 
sary act  of  foolhardy  brlnksmanship.  I 
would  contend  that  the  overturned  rig 
on  Interstate  40.  the  State  officials 
trying  to  weigh  the  health  threats,  the 
local  residents  anxiously  considering 
evacuation,  that  frightening  scene  is 
only  a  small  beginning  of  what  we  can 
expect  if  we  allow  DOE  to  continue 
with  its  ill-advised  plan. 

The  Department  of  Energy  proposal 
means  that  some  854  additional  ship- 
ments of  highly  dangerous  nuclear 
waste  will  pass  through  the  Knox- 
ville/Oak  Ridge  area  along  1-40  and  I- 
75. 

Quite  frankly,  given  the  traffic  on 
those  Interstates  and  given  our  experi- 


ence with  truck  safey,  we  are  literally 
begging  for  calamity. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  do  better  than 
play  Russian  roulette  with  our  nuclear 
wastes. 

To  my  colleagues  in  States  adjacent 
to  Teimessee,  make  no  mistake  about 
it.  the  Department  of  Energy  plan  en- 
dangers your  Interstates  and  your  citi- 
zens too.  and  it  does  so  unnecessarily. 

Disposing  of  nuclear  wastes  does 
pose  risks  which  are  unavoidable. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  But  we 
certainly  don't  need  to  Increase  the 
peril  by  seeking  out  the  most  highly 
populated  areas  through  which  to 
move  these  hazardous  materials. 

The  technological  age  frequently 
leaves  policymakers  looking  for  the 
lesser  of  two  evils.  It  Is  the  very  defini- 
tion of  poor  policymaking  to  pursue, 
actively,  the  greater  evil.  Certainly  we 
must  avoid  doing  that  in  formulating 
this  cotmtry's  nuclear  waste  disposal 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excellent  editorial  from 
the  Knoxvllle  Journal  concerning  this 
issue  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Knoxvllle  (TN)  Journal.  June  10. 
1987] 

Accident  One  More  Reason  to  Bah  MRS 

An  accident  like  the  one  Monday  in  which 
a  truck  carrying  nuclear  fuel  overturned  on 
Watt  Road  is  Just  one  more  reason  why  Oak 
Ridge  shouldn't  be  the  site  of  a  nuclear 
waste  storage  facility. 

The  truck  was  carrying  seven  8.000-pound 
casks  of  enriched  low-level  radioactive  ura- 
nium from  a  Columbia.  S.C.  Westinghouse 
manufacturing  facility  to  a  Missouri  power 
plant  where  it  was  to  be  used. 

If  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  locates 
a  Monitored  Retrievable  Storage  (MRS)  fa- 
cility in  Oak  Ridge,  nuclear  waste  ship- 
ments—of high  level  materials  such  as  spent 
fuel  rods  from  the  nation's  nuclear  power 
plants— will  grow  on  KnoxviUe  area  high- 
ways up  to  1,600  percent,  according  to  DOE 
projections. 

That  means  that  854  shipments,  nuclear 
waste  shipments,  would  travel  along  the 
area's  interstates  each  year. 

While  radioactive  levels  in  Monday's  acci- 
dent didn't  rise  because  the  storage  casks 
didn't  break,  one  need  only  drive  along  1-40 
or  1-75  In  and  around  Knoxvllle  to  worry 
about  one  of  the  commonly  seen  reckless 
drivers  swerving  in  front  of  a  nuclear  waste 
truck,  causing  It  to  wreck  and  leak  radioac- 
tive materials. 

Or  the  brakes  will  fail  on  one  of  the 
trucks  and  this  time,  cause  injury  or  death 
and  the  release  of  radioactivity. 

Proponents  of  the  MRS  argue  that  the 
casks  in  which  radioactive  waste  Is  stored 
will  not  break.  They  have  been  thrown 
against  brick  walls,  crashed  by  trains  and 
otherwise  tested  only  to  remain  Intact. 

But  others  warn  that  the  casks  that  hold 
both  new  and  st>ent  nuclear  materials  are 
not  accident-proof. 

Poor  design  or  a  careless  woiicer  leaving 
out  a  crucial  bolt  can  weaken  the  casks  and 
leave  them  open  not  only  to  destruction  in 
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LMt  yev.  the  Nebnak*  covemor  forbade 
— fc-  (ram  comlnt  throuch  that  state  for 
fear  of  rnch  external  oontainlnatlon. 

A  lepoit  prepared  earlier  thla  year  by  the 
Cnvtronmental  Policy  Oroup  of  the  Tenne«- 
aee  Oepaftment  of  Health  and  Environment 
IntMfH^  there  are  concema  about  the 
bealtta  and  Mfety  of  Tenncaaee  rcaldenU  if 
ttM  MRS  wer«  located  here. 

Several  state  aenatora  exprcaaed  worry 
over  the  nfeCy  of  tranaportlnc  radloacUve 
material  through  Tenneaaee  during  the 
recent  leclalattve  aeailon. 

The  Radioaetive  Waste  Campaign,  which 
to  oppoaed  to  the  MRS,  eatlmates  that  the 
trucks  carrying  the  waste  will  have  five 
wrecks  per  mlllloa  mllea  traveled.  If  a  site  ia 
located  in  Tennessee,  the  number  of  acci- 
denU  is  expected  to  be  two  to  three  per 
year,  given  the  average  SOO-mile  trip  the 
trucks  would  have  to  travel. 

The  decision  whether  to  build  an  MRS 
and  whether  to  locate  it  on  the  site  pre- 
ferred by  DOE  Is  up  to  Congress. 

A  showdown  could  come  soon,  as  a  key 
Senate  committee  chairman  has  introduced 
legislation  approving  the  site,  in  reponse  to 
Gov.  Ned  IfcWherter's  veto  last  month  of 
the  DOE  plan. 

CoogreH  should  consider  two  key  aapecta. 

First.  Oak  Ridge  U  too  populated  and  Is 
too  near  even  larger  population  centers  to 
make  it  a  reasonable  site  for  the  storage  of 
nuclear  waste,  even  on  a  temporary  basis. 

And  second.  Congress  should  consider  the 
Implications  of  the  tranaporUtion  question. 
The  BOtS  is  designed  to  store  the  waste 
above  ground,  then  repackage  It  and  ship  it 
on  to  underground  permanent  sites  in  an- 
other sUte,  probably  In  the  West. 

But  this  creates  needless  miles  of  travel, 
which  in  turn  Increase  the  chance  of  acci- 
dents. 

Those  two  to  three  wrecks  per  year  involv- 
ing trucks  carrying  the  radioactive  materials 
could  happen  In  any  Congressman's  district. 

The  materials,  which  are  kept  in  casks 
whose  safety  no  one  can  guarantee  despite 
riaiiM  to  the  contrary,  should  not  be 
shipped  twice— once  to  the  so-called  tempo- 
rary site  in  propulated  Tennessee,  then 
again  later  out  West. 

The  miles  these  containers  and  their  haz- 
ardous content  travel  should  be  limited  to 
one  trip— to  a  permanent  site  In  the  sparsely 
populated  West. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  yielding  In  advance  to  me. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
recognized. 


UMI 


IS  THE  FED  CHAIRMAN  AN  ECO- 
NOMIC POWERHOUSE?  THINK 
AGAIN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Just 
how  much  power  has  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board?  Respond- 
ents to  a  poll  conducted  by  U.S.  News 
9t  World  Report  have  in  the  past  rated 
the  FED  Chairmu)  as  the  second  most 
powerful  man  in  the  country  after 
only  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  How  about  this  comparison? 
Does  it  make  sense?  The  answer  is  No. 
Emphatically  no. 


This  li  an  absurd  comparison.  In 
spite  of  all  the  so-called  checks  and 
balances  of  the  Constitution,  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  has 
enormous  power.  First,  he  Is  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  what's  arguably 
the  most  powerful  military  force  on 
Earth.  He  can  if  he  wishes  almost  to- 
tally control  our  foreign  policy.  He 
and  he  alone  can  Initiate  a  nuclear 
strike  against  a  foreign  country.  Al- 
though the  Constitution  gives  the 
President  limited  power  to  determine 
our  laws,  in  fact,  he  has  an  immense 
legislative  power,  far  more  than  any 
Member  of  the  Congress  and  often 
more  than  the  entire  Congress  com- 
bined. 

It  is  the  President  who  Initiates  most 
major  legislation.  It  Is  the  President 
who  has  the  power  to  determine  how 
vigorously  legislation  Is  executed  and. 
Indeed,  whether  legislation  U  executed 
at  all.  And.  of  course,  the  President 
alone  can  block  almost  all  controver- 
sial legislation  by  simply  exercising  his 
veto. 

But  it  is  in  the  total  domination  of 
the  executive  branch  that  a  President 
can  exercise  his  most  effective  power. 
He  appoints  all  top  executive  policy- 
makers to  office.  He  can  fire  them  at 
will.  The  Senate  almost  never  chal- 
lenges Presidential  nominees.  Our 
form  of  government  has  rightly  been 
called  a  Presidential  government— not 
a  congressional  government  but  a 
Presidential  government,  and  it  is.  The 
President's  power  Is  only  limited  by 
the  Presidents  ability,  his  energy,  and 
his  desire  to  lead. 

Now  compare  all  this  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  The  FED  Chairman's  power  Ls 
limited  primarily  to  control  over  the 
supply  of  credit  to  our  economy.  He 
has  no  voice  In  military  policy.  He  has 
an  International  economic  policy  influ- 
ence which  he  can  achieve  only 
through  negotiations  with  the  central 
bank  leaders  of  other  countries.  And 
even  then  it  is  circumscribed  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  International 
credit.  He  has  a  very  modest  bank  reg- 
ulatory power  which  he  shares  with 
two  other  Federal  conunerclal  bank 
regulators  and  50  SUte  bank  regula- 
tors.   

Furthermore,  the  FED  Chairman's 
power  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  he 
owes  his  office  to  the  President  who 
appoints  him.  Every  last  vestige  of 
power  the  Chairman  exerts  comes  to 
him  from  the  Congress.  The  Constitu- 
tion gives  the  Congress  the  money 
power.  The  Congress  has  delegated 
that  power  to  its  created  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  It  can  abolish  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  any  time  at  will.  The 
Congress  can  reclaim  Its  own  constitu- 
tional power  over  the  Nation's  credit 
supply  at  any  time  in  whole  or  In  part. 
But  the  real  limit  on  the  power  of 
the  FED  Chairman  comes  from  the 
fact  that  he  has  Just  one  vote  in  a 


seven  member  Board.  The  Chairman's 
term  as  Chairman  lasU  only  4  years. 
The  terms  of  his  colleagues  on  the 
Board  last  14  years.  The  Chairman 
does  control  the  highly  skUled  FED 
staff.  He  does  allocate  duties  among 
the  Board  members.  But  he  can  only 
institute  or  sustain  bank  regulatory 
policy  with  the  agreement  of  a  majori- 
ty of  the  other  six  members  of  the 
Board.  Those  other  members  can  and 
do  disagree  with  the  Chairman. 

Now,  how  about  monetary  or  credit 
policy?  This  is  the  real  cutting  edge  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  power. 
How  full  is  the  Chairman's  power  in 
this  respect?  Here  the  Chairman's 
power  Is  especially  diluted.  He  must 
share  his  power  with  11  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Open  Market  Committee. 
That  means  the  six  other  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  members  plus  five  presi- 
dents of  Federal  Reserve  Banks  who 
serve  on  the  Open  Market  Committee. 
So  the  "powerful"  FED  Chairman  has 
one-twelfth  of  the  power  to  make  the 
most  important  decisions  he  can  make: 
The  decisions  that  determine  this 
country's  monetary  policy. 

Now.  of  course.  It  is  true  that— in 
fact  because  of  the  intelligence,  judg- 
ment, and  personal  force  of  the  most 
recent  FED  Chairman,  they  have 
wielded  the  very  modest  power  of  the 
office  with  very  considerable  success. 
For  most  of  the  past  36  years,  three 
remarkable  men— William  McChesney 
Martin.  Arthur  Bums,  and  Paul 
Volcker— have  exercised  considerable 
power,  because  of  their  own  quality, 
not  because  of  the  power  of  the  office. 
In  fact,  the  power  of  the  FED  Chair- 
man Is  extra  ordinarily  circumscribed. 
It  represents  a  small,  in  fact,  a  tiny 
fragment  of  authority  compared  to 
the  Immense  power  exercised  by  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  It  Is 
fair  to  say  that  the  FED  Chair  is  not 
even  in  the  same  power  league  as  the 
President.  But  then,  who  is? 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  morning  business, 
under  the  provisions  heretofore 
sUted.  be  extended  to  the  hour  of  1:30 
p.m.  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
RiKGLs]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AS 
DEBTOR  NATION 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  begin  to  discuss  in  a  serious 
way  our  trade  problem  in  this  country. 
It  has  been  announced  by  the  majority 


leader  that  when  we  complete  action 
on  the  campaign  finance  reform  legis- 
lation, the  next  action  schedulec  on 
the  Senate  floor  will  be  the  trade  bill. 
We  have  produced  within  the  Finance 
Committee  a  trade  proposal  which  will 
be  the  matter  that  will  be  before  the 
Senate  at  that  time.  I  wtmted  today  to 
begin  the  discussion  that  has  to  pre- 
cede the  consideration  of  that  trade 
bill  by  indicating  exactly  where  we  are 
In  our  trade  circumstance  today. 

Frankly,  we  are  in  terrible  trouble.  I 
brought  with  me  three  charts  today  to 
illustrate  this  In.  I  think,  a  powerful 
fashion. 

The  first  chart  depicts  our  trade  def- 
icit. The  line  at  the  top  of  the  chart 
indicates  the  balance  of  trade.  You 
can  see  from  looking  at  the  chart  that 
in  the  early  seventies,  we  were  more  or 
less  holding  our  own  In  the  trade  ac- 
count. In  the  late  seventies,  however, 
we  came  down  to  a  deficit  position  and 
remained  there,  on  a  plateau,  for  sev- 
eral years,  until  1982. 

Then,  suddenly,  our  trade  situation 
got  much  worse  and,  as  this  chart 
shows,  we  began  to  hemorrhage  in 
terms  of  our  trade  situation.  The  U.S. 
trade  deficit  last  year  was  nearly  $170 
billion.  It  is  Incredible  to  Imagine  that 
we  bought  $170  billion  more  of  foreign 
goods  than  we  were  able  to  sell  over- 
seas. Nothing  In  our  contemporary  his- 
tory touches  that  kind  of  trade  per- 
formance. 

If  you  think  of  this  chart  on  our 
trade  balance  each  year  as  a  credit 
sUtement,  I  would  like  to  show  what 
our  balance  sheet  looks  like,  because 
this  shows  an  even  more  troubling  pic- 
ture of  our  negative  circumstance. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  commend  the 
Senator  on  what  he  Is  doing.  I  think 
this  is  extremely  important.  I  am  sure 
that  in  Michigan,  as  well  as  in  Wiscon- 
sin, this  has  a  terrific  impact  on  the 
jobs  that  are  available. 

Is  it  not  true  that  when  you  have  a 
$170  billion  adverse  balance  of  trade, 
that  means  you  lose  between  3.5  and  5 
million  Jobs?  In  other  words,  the  fact 
that  we  have  around  8  million  people 
unemployed  In  the  country  can  be 
traced  In  very  large  part— in  fact,  most 
of  it— to  the  fact  that  we  have  such  a 
devasUting  adverse  balance  of  trade. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  That  is  exsu;tly  right.  I 
would  say  further  than  because  some 
of  the  Important  goods  art  high-value- 
added  goods,  they  represent  high- 
paying  jobs.  They  represent  skilled 
jobs.  They  represent  the  jobs  that  we 
have  used  In  the  past  In  this  country 
to  build  the  middle  class,  so  that  many 
of  the  jobs  that  are  disappearing  are 
some  of  the  best  jobs  in  our  society. 
We  are  losing  the  jobs  but  we  are 
losing  jobs  that  are  very  hard  to  re- 
place. 


In  addition  to  the  jobs,  let  me  go  to 
the  Issue  of  our  underlying  financial 
strength.  This  will  also  be  of  interest 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  be- 
cause of  the  emphasis  he  gives  to 
these  kinds  of  issues. 

This  chart  shows  also  that  as  these 
trade  deficits  have  multiplied;  we  have 
crossed  the  line  and  become  a  debtor 
nation.  If  you  look  at  the  chart  that 
shows  our  underlying  financial  posi- 
tion, you  will  see  that  until  roughly 
1984.  going  all  the  way  back  to  1914. 
we  were  a  creditor  nation.  We  had  a 
very  stong  international  financial  posi- 
tion. That  carried  us  through  the 
Great  Depression,  the  world  wars  and 
so  forth. 

But  about  1984,  as  this  chart  shows, 
we  crossed  out  of  the  creditor  nation 
sUtus  shown  in  blue  here,  and  we 
became  a  debtor  nation  for  the  first 
time  since  1914.  In  a  short  period  of 
time— the  2  years  since— we  have  gone 
speeding  Into  this  debtor  nation  sUtus 
to  the  point  where  we  have  passed  ev- 
erybody else  on  that  list.  We  hear 
about  Poland,  Mexico,  Brazil— we  are 
now  the  No.  1  debtor  nation.  Interest- 
ingly and  alarmingly,  we  are  adding 
new  International  debt  at  the  rate  of 
$1  billion  every  2^  days.  That  Is  the 
slope  we  are  on  now. 

If  you  think  In  terms  of  the  change 
in  circumstance  from  this  high  point 
just  about  4  years  ago  to  this  low  point 
today,  to  imagine  our  fortunes  have 
changed  that  dramatically,  it  is  really 
a  breathtaking  change.  The  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  estimated 
that  by  1990.  which  is  only  3V^  years 
away,  we  are  going  to  owe  the  rest  of 
the  world  roughly  $1  trillion. 

What  has  happened?  I  want  to 
relate  this  now  to  the  Venice  summit. 
The  President  went  to  Venice  and 
hoped  to  persuade  our  allies  to  help  us 
in  certain  ways— the  Persian  Gulf, 
trade  barriers,  terrorism,  et  cetera. 
And  basically,  he  got  the  cold  shoul- 
der. The  reading  is  that  our  allies  are 
not  too  willing  to  help  us. 

It  turns  out  that  much  of  the  debt 
we  now  owe,  we  owe  to  our  allies.  They 
are  our  creditors.  In  the  case  of  the 
Western  European  nations,  we  now 
owe  them  about  $238  billion.  In  the 
case  of  Japan,  we  owe  Japan  about  $73 
billion.  We  are  In  debt  to  them.  These 
nations.  In  effect,  are  our  creditors.  So 
when  the  President  of  our  country 
goes  to  deal  with  these  foreign  powers. 
to  whom  we  are  so  deeply  In  debt  and 
going  more  deeply  Into  debt  each  day, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  we  do  not  have 
so  much  leverage.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  we  are  not  able  to  exercise  very 
much  influence  because  we  are  in  a 
weak  position.  We  are  in  a  weak  posi- 
tion because  we  put  ourselves  in  hock 
with  this  kind  of  massive  debt. 

When  the  trade  bill  comes  to  the 
floor,  we  are  going  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  something  about  reversing 
these  trend  lines,  restoring  the  bal- 


ance of  trade,  and  starting  to  work  our 
way  out  of  this  debtor-nation  sUtus- 
But  we  do  not  have  long  to  do  it,  be- 
cause it  is  a  very  dangerous  situation. 

I  think  it  Is  beginning  to  hurt  us  In 
every  area  of  our  national  conduct. 

I  shall  give  another  example.  Re- 
cently, we  had  a  major  Treasury  refi- 
nancing, as  we  have  to  do  periodically, 
to  roll  over  the  debt.  The  Japanese  for 
a  time  indicated  that  maybe  they 
would  not  participate  in  that  financ- 
ing. This  set  off  a  shock  in  the  finan- 
cial markets  and  interest  rates  kicked 
up  suddenly.  Anybody  who  has  an  ad- 
JusUble  rate  mortgage  knows  it  has 
just  been  adjusted  upward,  because 
the  prime  rate  has  gone  up.  The  na- 
tions to  whom  we  are  so  deeply  in  debt 
are  now  beginning  to  pull  the  string 
on  us  and  show  us  we  are  going  to 
have  to  have  higher  interest  rates  in 
order  to  attract  them.  If  they  are 
going  to  have  an  interest  in  that 
money. 

So  now  even  though  the  economy  is 
not  all  that  robust  in  the  United 
SUtes  today,  we  are  finding  that  inter- 
est rates  have  gone  up  at  a  time  when 
it  would  be  better  for  economic  growth 
and  job  creation  if  interest  rates  could 
sUy  down  and  perhaps  go  even  lower. 

We  are  caught  in  an  extraordinary 
dilemma.  When  the  trade  bill  comes  to 
the  floor.  I  will  be  offering  an  amend- 
ment that  we  are  still  refining— and  we 
are  working  with  members  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  now— that  will  be  an 
alternative  to  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment. It  will  be  an  amendment  that 
will  deal  with  the  unfair  trade  barriers 
in  foreign  countries  that  have  helped 
create  these  terrible  conditions. 

I  want  to  show  one  final  chart.  This 
is  a  depiction  of  our  bilateral  trade 
deficit  with  just  the  nation  of  Ji^an. 
It  is  incredible  to  see  how,  from  1976 
through  1986,  this  annual  trade  deficit 
has  expanded  at  such  an  alarming 
rate,  this  despite  a  40-percent  change 
in  the  value  of  the  dollar  versus  the 
yen,  which  should  have  had  an  effect 
of  improving  the  situation  but  In  fact 
did  not  and  has  not  as  yet. 

We  have  a  very  serious  problem.  We 
have  trade  barriers  In  Japan  today 
that  are  valued  at  an  annual  estimated 
amotint  of  $15  billion.  We  have  Ameri- 
can products  and  American  services 
that  we  are  ready  to  sell  in  Japan  and 
that  we  are  trying  to  sell  in  Ji^an. 
They  are  better  producte.  they  are 
cheaper,  and  they  could  be  sold  there 
but  for  the  Ji^^anese  Government  and 
the  Japanese  economic  system  which 
will  not  let  those  American  products 
be  sold.  Some  are  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, some  are  manufacturing  prod- 
ucts. We  know  about  other  problems, 
but  Just  the  sheer  barriers  in  Japan  to 
keep  out  our  products  that  could  be 
sold  there  today  amotmt  to  15  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  this  total. 
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8o  the  wnendment  that  I  am  craft- 
inc  to  make  the  trade  lawa  fair  wUl  ad- 
drew  Juct  thoae  Items  where  the 
eheatlnc  Is  golnc  on  that  prevents  our 
products  and  the  workers  Jobs  those 
produeU  represent-from  belnc  able  to 
be  sold  on  a  fair  basis  in  countries  like 
Japan  with  these  huce  surpluses. 

There  are  really  three  countries  that 
are  in  the  most  offending  category 
today  with  huge  bilateral  surpluses 
and  very  conskterahle  barriers  to  prod- 
ucts. They  are  Japan.  Taiwan,  and 
Korea.  My  amendment  will  deal  with 
all  countries  that  fall  into  that  catego- 
ry, but  thoae  are  the  three  chief  of- 
fenders now. 

So  I  indicate  to  my  colleagues  that 
this  is  the  purpose  and  background  of 
why  we  have  to  craft  something  rea- 
sonable, something  that  keeps  the 
trading  system  open,  that  gives  us  a 
^f^«»i#Mt  to  work  our  way  out  of  this  ter- 
rible debtor  nation  condition  so  that 
we  have  the  ecmiomlc  strength  for  the 
future,  so  that  when  our  President 
does  go  to  a  summit  meeting  he  does 
not  have  to  go  hat  in  hand.  He  does 
not  have  to  go.  In  a  sense,  talking  to 
people  to  whom  we  are  deeply  in  debt 
to  try  to  get  them  to  do  something 
where  they  are  in  a  very  powerful  po- 
sition and  basically  give  us  the  brush- 
off,  as  they  are  increasingly  doing. 

This  is  the  background  for  everyone 
as  we  approach  this  maior  trade 
debate.  I  will  be  circulating  in  due 
course  a  letter  to  colleagues  asking  for 
their  support  on  this  trade  amend- 
ment that  I  will  be  offering  which,  as  I 
say.  wiU  be  an  alternative,  a  replace- 
ment for  the  Gephardt  amendment.  It 
will  only  go  against  the  unfair  trade 
practices  in  foreign  countries.  There  is 
a  formula  by  which  it  will  be  done. 
and  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable,  balanced 
amendment.  We  have  no  more  time  to 
lose.  We  are  in  desperately  serious  eco- 
nomic financial  trouble  international- 
ly and  it  is  time  we  acted  to  change 
that.  

The  PRBSroiNO  OPPICER  (Mr 
WoTH).  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Michgan  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OPPICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 


UM 


GEPHARDT  II 

Mr.  BAUCU8.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  began  a  series  of  statements  ex- 
plaining why  I  feel  that  the  Gephardt 
amendment  would  be  a  bad  trade  law. 
This  morning  we  heard  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  who  explained  that 
he  Is  going  to  be  offering  to  the  trade 
bill  a  son  of  Gephardt,  a  variation  of 
the  Gephardt  amendment.  As  I  under- 
stand the  Senator.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment, the  modification,  the  rewrite  of 
Gephardt  is  a  slight  Improvement  of  a 
very  bad  amendment,  but  in  my  Judg- 


ment it  does  not  go  neaiiy  far  enough, 
and  I  will  explain  why. 

Yesterday.  I  focused  on  what  life 
would  be  like  under  the  Gephardt 
amendment.  Today.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain why  Gephardt  and  its  variations, 
as  we  have  heard  thus  far.  are  not  a 
cooceptiially  sound  approach  to  trade 
policy. 

uiiVAn  TSAOS  rsAcncss — not  thb  nmax 

PSOBLBII 

Mr.  GarHAaoT  and  his  supporters 
urgue  that  certain  countries  trade  un- 
fairly in  order  to  maintain  excessive 
trade  surpluses  with  the  United 
States.  They  argue  that  the  structure 
of  these  economies  denies  us  market 
access,  that  only  dramatic  action  will 
JoR  them  into  opening  their  markets. 

You  know  what?  They  are  right,  but 
only  by  about  10  percent.  Those  na- 
tions do  trade  unfairly  and  it  is  correct 
for  us  to  attack  them  for  their  trade 
practices.  But  the  problem  with  the 
Gephardt  amendment  is  that  it  does 
not  address  the  heart  of  the  problem. 
The  Gephardt  amendment  takes  a 
bachelor's  degree  approach  to  today's 
trade  problems,  but  America  needs  to 
take  a  Ph.D.  approach. 

Today  we  live  in  a  world  in  which 
Japan's  overriding  concern  has  been  to 
maintain  its  export  base  with  little  pri- 
ority given  to  improving  its  people's 
standard  of  living.  Meanwhile,  the 
United  SUtes  gives  top  priority  to 
maintaining  its  standard  of  living  arti- 
ficially through  an  excessive  budget 
deficit  and  short-term  consumption. 
Japan  refuses  to  stimulate  its  econo- 
my. The  United  SUtes  has  made  very 
few  concrete  efforts  to  improve  its 
own  competitive  position.  In  other 
words,  getting  tough  on  the  Japanese 
will  not  do  much  good  unless  we  also 
get  tough  on  ourselves. 

These  are  broader  problems  that 
must  be  solved  before  our  trading  pos- 
ture will  improve.  Eliminating  unfair 
trade  practices  is  part  of  the  solution, 
but  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  solu- 
tion. There  is  much  more.  In  fact. 
GcPHARDT  himself  concedes  that  these 
unfair  trade  practices  account  for  no 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  overall 
trade  deficit.  If  all  of  our  major  trad- 
ing partners'  trade  barriers  were  elimi- 
nated. U.S.  exports  would  increase  by 
no  more  than  $30  billion,  which  is 
something  but  is  not  much  in  the  face 
of  a  1170  billion  overall  trade  deficit. 

In  contrast,  a  recent  study  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  indicated  that 
50  to  75  percent  of  the  trade  deficit 
was  attribuUble  to  the  inflated  ex- 
change rate  of  the  U.S.  dollar  caused 
by  the  U.S.  fiscal  budget  deficit.  In 
other  words,  the  U.S.  budget  deficit  is 
the  main  engine  driving  the  U.S.  trade 
deficit.  Further,  the  Wharton  School 
of  Economics  recently  estimated  that 
20  percent  of  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  was 
caused  by  declining  U.S.  competitive- 
ness in  world  markets.  Until  the 
United  States  can  produce  products 


that  are  competitive  with  their  Japa- 
nese counterparts,  we  will  always  have 
a  trade  problem,  a  severe  trade  prob- 
lem. 

So  I  do  not  oppose  the  Gephardt 
amendment  because  it  does  not  ad- 
dress a  legitimate  problem.  It  does. 
Rather,  I  oppose  the  Gephardt 
amendment  because  it  does  not  ad- 
dress the  problem  in  a  way  that  will  do 
the  most  good  for  this  country.  We 
have  a  choice.  We  can  make  our  trade 
policy  by  blaming  all  of  our  trade 
problems  on  our  trading  partners— we 
are  the  good  guys,  they  are  the  bad 
guys  and  we  shoot  the  heck  out  of  the 
bad  guys— or  we  can  recognize  the 
complexity  of  the  situation.  Many 
countries  trade  more  unfairly  than  do 
we,  but  the  United  States  causes  some 
of  its  own  problems,  too,  and  we  can 
structure  a  trade  policy  that  faces 
those  tough  questions.  The  good  guys 
versus  the  bad  guys  trade  policy  does 
feel  better  but  the  honest  trade  policy 
Is  more  likely  to  get  results  and  help 
our  constituents.  We  owe  it  to  them  to 
make  the  right  choice.  The  Gephardt 
amendment  is  not  only  inadequate 
trade  policy,  it  is  also  harmful  trade 
policy.  Tomorrow  I  will  take  a  good 
look  at  the  Impact  that  the  Gephardt 
amendment  and  Its  variations  would 
have  on  consiuners  and  upon  the  econ- 
omy generally. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 
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JUDGE  SENTELLE  AND 
MASONRY 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  feel  obliged  to  com- 
ment on  a  matter  that  has  developed 
with  regard  to  the  nomination  of  the 
Honorable  David  Sentelle  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit. 

Judge  Sentelle  Is  a  prominent  and 
highly  respected  North  Carolinian.  His 
nomination  to  the  D.C.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  has  been  before  the  Senate 
since  February  2.  The  hearing  on  his 
nomination  was  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  April 
1  and  was  reported  unanimously— 
unanimously— from  the  Judiciary 
Conunittee  on  April  29  along  with  the 
nomination  of  Ronald  Lew  of  Califor- 
nia to  the  Federal  bench  of  the  central 
district  of  California. 

Mr.  President,  it  had  been  reason- 
ably assumed  that  both  nominations 
would  be  quickly  and  routinely  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate— and,  in  fact,  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Lew  was  con- 
firmed on  May  7. 

But  not  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Sentelle.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]  placed  a 
"hold"  on  the  Sentelle  nomination  be- 


cause Senator  Simoh  stated  that  he 
had  some  concern  about  Judge  Sen- 
telle's  being  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Order.  I  certainly  do  not  criticize  Sen- 
ator Simon  for  seeking  Information 
about  Masonry  If  he  was  not  aware 
that  Masonry  is  among  the  Nation's 
most  historic  and  most  highly  respect- 
ed organizations,  and  throughout  the 
history  of  the  United  States  there 
have  been  literally  thousands  of  this 
Nation's  top  leaders.  Including  Presi- 
dent George  Washington,  who  were 
and  are  Masons. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  both  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate  [Mr.  Byrd] 
and  the  minority  leader  [Mr.  Dolk] 
are  33-degree  Masons.  So  Is  the  distin- 
guished assistant  minority  leader  [liir. 
Simpson]. 

I  shall  address  that  general  point  in 
more  detail  momentarily.  Let  me  now 
return  to  the  Sentelle  nomination, 
which  has  been  delayed  for  the  better 
part  of  6  weeks  for  no  reason  whatso- 
ever. 

Last  week  I  talked  with  Senator 
Simon  and  he  readily  agreed  to  lift  his 
"hold"  on  the  Sentelle  nomination. 
Presumably  my  friend,  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  had  received  the  as- 
surances that  he  needed  from  the 
American  Bar  Association.  In  any 
event.  Senator  Simon  did,  in  fact, 
withdraw  his  "hold"  on  the  Sentelle 
nomination. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kknnxsy]  put  his  "hold"  on  the 
Sentelle  nomination— for.  Insofar  as  I 
know,  no  stated  reason. 

Now,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  sup- 
port the  courtesy  extended  to  all  Sen- 
ators to  place  "holds"  on  any  nomina- 
tion about  which  they  have  a  question. 
It  is  essential  to  the  advise-and-con- 
sent  process  which  makes  It  the  right 
and  duty  under  the  Constitution  to  ex- 
ercise their  responsibility  in  approving 
or  disapproving  a  nomination. 

I  myself  in  my  14V4  years  in  the 
Senate  have  exercised  that  responsi- 
bility. I  have  placed  many  "holds"  on 
nominations.  I  shall  continue  to  do  so 
when  I  think  it  Important  to  do  it.  But 
I  never  have  been  frivolous  about  it, 
and  if  there  is  any  question  about  that 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  sit  down  with 
any  Senator  who  may  doubt  it  and  ex- 
plain specifically  and  In  detail  why.  in 
each  instance,  I  have  placed  the 
"hold."  There  have  been  those  who 
may  have  disagreed  with  my  reasoning 
in  the  instance  of  the  holds  that  I 
have  placed  In  past  time.  But  I  can 
assure  them,  and  demonstrate  to 
them.  I  believe,  my  good  faith  in  exer- 
cising my  constitutional  responsibility 
as  a  Senator  with  respect  to  advise  and 
consent. 

I  say  that  to  emphasize  that  I  have 
never  criticized  any  Senator  who  was 
led  to  place  such  a  "hold"  on  any  nom- 
ination when  it  was  placed  in  good 
faith.  But  when  a  "hold"  is  placed  for 


a  frivolous  or  political  reason,  if  and 
when  that  should  ever  happen,  it  is  re- 
grettable and  it  is  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  advlse-and-consent  process  of 
the  Senate  under  the  Constitution. 

And  if  any  Senator  can  find  fault 
with  the  character,  ability,  dedication, 
personal  life,  loyalty  or  the  beliefs  of 
David  Sentelle  and  wishes  to  delay  or 
oppose  Judge  Sentelle's  nomination 
for  any  of  those  reasons,  there  will  be 
no  complaint  from  me. 

But  to  delay  the  confirmation  of 
Judge  David  Sentelle  because  he  is  a 
Mason,  because  he  is  and  has  been  a 
Mason  goes  beyond  the  pale.  I  do  hope 
that  the  leadership  will  proceed  to 
bring  up  the  Sentelle  nomination 
unless  a  Senator  can  provide  a  com- 
plaint beyond  the  fact  that  the  Sena- 
tor may  dislike  the  fact  that  Judge 
Sentelle  is  a  Mason. 

I  should  mention,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  have  been  a  Mason  for  four  dec- 
ades. I  am  honored  to  be  a  Mason. 
While  I  am  one  step  behind  Senators 
Btro  and  Dole,  who  are  33d  degree 
Masons— I  sun  a  32d  degree  Mason— I 
am  nonetheless  a  Mason  and  honored 
to  be  one.  And  during  my  40  years  in 
Masonry,  I  am  yet  to  see  or  hear  one 
bigoted  statement  or  action  by  a 
Mason.  It  is  a  remarkable  organization 
of  dedicated  men. 

As  for  Judge  Sentelle  qjecifically,  he 
was  rated  "well  qualified"  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  for  both  the 
district  court  on  which  he  now  sits  and 
the  circuit  court  to  which  he  has  been 
appointed.  The  ABA  knew  he  was  a 
Mason  when  it  rated  him  well  quali- 
fied. 

He  has  exceptionally  broad  experi- 
ence, having  served  as  an  attorney  in 
private  practice,  an  assistant  U.S.  at- 
torney, a  State  court  Judge  and  a  Fed- 
eral judge.  He  also  has  experience  as  a 
Federal  appellate  court  Judge,  having 
sat  by  designation  with  the  Fourth 
Circuit  CouLrt  of  Appeals. 

While  In  private  practice,  he  gave 
extensively  of  his  time  in  the  pro  bono 
representation  of  people  who  could 
not  afford  the  legal  assistance  they 
needed.  His  academic  record  Is  exem- 
plary and  his  reputation  for  intelli- 
gence, honesty,  fairness,  and  dedica- 
tion to  equal  Justice  for  all  has  seldom 
if  ever  been  matched  by  any  nominee 
to  the  Federal  l>ench. 

Mr.  President,  Judge  Sentelle  be- 
longs to  two  Masonic  lodges  In  North 
Carolina.  I  think  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  will  agree  with  me 
that  Masons  are  reknown  for  their 
charitable  devotion  of  time,  energy, 
and  finances  for  the  benefit  of  needy 
people,  most  notably  the  Shrlners' 
hospitals  for  crippled  children.  Masons 
are  a  centuries  old  fraternity  of  broth- 
ers and  do  not  restrict  membership  on 
the  basis  of  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin,  but  do  not  have  women  mem- 
bers. 


If  membership  in  a  Masonic  lodge 
were  a  disqualification  for  public  serv- 
ice, American  history  books  would  be 
bereft.  Nine  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  13  signers  of  the 
Constitution.  15  of  our  40  presidents- 
including  George  Washingttm.  both 
Roosevelts.  Harry  Trimum.  Lyndon 
Johnson,  and  Gerald  Ford— 5  of  our  15 
Chief  Justices  and  at  least  35  other 
Supreme  Court  Justices— including 
Earl  Warren.  Hugo  Black,  Potter 
Stewart,  and  William  O.  Douglas— at 
least  18  members  of  the  Senate— Ma- 
jority Leader  Robert  Btkd  and  Iifinor- 
ity  Leader  Robekt  Dole,  Sam  Nunn. 
John  Glenn,  Mark  Hatfield,  Aelen 
Spbctxr,  Strom  Thurmond,  Ernest 
Rollings,  Jambs  McClurs.  Charles 
Grassley,  J.  Bennett  Johnston,  John 
Stennis,  James  Exon,  Jesse  E^lms, 

QUEHTIN      BURDICK,      lAJOYh     BENTSEN, 

Robert  Statpord,  and  Alam  Simpsoh— 
and  at  least  58  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Including  Speaker 
of  the  House  Jim  Wright,  Don  Ed- 
wards, Claude  Pepper,  Dan  Glickman, 
Gut  Vander  Jagt,  William  Ford, 
Trent  Lott,  Hamilton  Fish,  and  Dbl- 
bert  Latta,  are  Masons. 

Furthermore,  eight  of  the  nine 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  that 
decided  Brown  versvis  Board  of  Ekluca- 
tion  were  Masons.  Canon  2's  restric- 
tion on  Judges'  membership  in  groups 
that  practice  "invidious  discrimina- 
tion" was  clearly  not  intended  to  put 
organizations  such  as  the  Masons  off 
limits  for  judges.  If  canon  2  is  held  to 
prevent  Judges  from  belonging  to  all 
groups  that  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  race,  religion,  or  sex,  no  member  of 
any  organized  religion  can  be  con- 
firmed as  a  Judge  because  chiuch 
membership  is  not  open  to  people  of 
other  religions. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  reiterate  for 
the  purpose  of  emphasis:  I  do  not 
question  any  Senator's  right  to  place  a 
"hold"  on  any  nomination.  I  reiterate 
that  I  have  done  it  myself  in  the  past, 
am  doing  It  now,  and  will  undoubtedly 
do  it  in  the  future.  But  I  have  never 
failed  to  state  my  reasons. 

And  I  say  again  that  if  Senator  Ken- 
nedy or  any  other  Senator  can  identi- 
fy any  defect  in  the  character  of 
Judge  Sentelle,  or  any  lack  of  ability, 
or  any  failure  to  conduct  himself  as  a 
decent,  honorable,  and  totally  loyal 
American  citizen,  I  will  have  no  com- 
plaint about  further  delay  of  the  Sen- 
telle nomination. 

But  to  delay  David  Sentelle's  nomi- 
nation because  he  is  a  Mason  borders 
on  being  uncor..<«cionable.  I  am  hope- 
fully confident  that  this  is  not  t^e 
basis  for  the  further  delay  of  the  Sen- 
telle nomination  and  I  do  hope  that  it 
can  be  presented  promptly  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate. 
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EZTKKDINO  IIORHIWO 

BUSINESS  FOR  45  MDnTTES 

Mr.   BYRD.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 

morning  business  be  extended  for  45 

minutes.  .„.^^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJeetkHo.  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  dlsUnculshed  leader  is  here.  I  had 
intended  to  make  a  statement  on  the 
pending  business  before  going  to  a 
oooferenoe  at  3  o'clock.  Is  there  going 
to  be  a  limit  on  the  time  a  Senator 
may    speak    during    this    extended 

period? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  friend.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senators  may  speak  out 
of  order  during  this  period  for  morn- 
ing business  and  that  they  may  speak 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each  and 
that  the  speech,  if  it  relates  to  the  un- 
finished business,  may  appear  in  the 
RnoBB  at  a  place  which  would  be  ap- 
propriately connected  with  that  unfin- 
ished business  at  such  time  as  the 
Senate  returns  to  the  unfinished  busi- 
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under  which  we  are  in  morning  busi- 


(Mr.  RsD's  remarks,  as  well  as  Mr. 
WiKTH's  remarks,  are  printed  later  in 
the  RacoKD  when  the  Senate  resumes 
consideration  of  the  Senate  Election 
Campaign  Act.) 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  good  friend  for  his  usual 
courtesy  and  kindness. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stxvxhs  will 
appear  in  the  Raooao  when  the  Senate 
resumes  consideration  of  the  Senatori- 
al Election  Campaign  Act.) 


UM 


EXTENSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BTRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RocKimxgR).  The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
morning  business  be  extended  under 
the  same  restrictions  as  heretofore  or- 
dered for  an  additional  30  minutes 
beyond  the  hour  of  2:17  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Was  the  earlier  agreed 
to  period  to  end  at  2:17  p.m.? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Then 
morning  business  would  be  extended 
to  the  point  of  2:47  pjn.?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  again  cmrect. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President.  I  ssk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  I 
give  at  this  time,  even  though  in 
morning  business,  appear  when  the 
unfinished  business  is  taken  up  and  be 
laid  in  the  Raooao  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Those 
are.  in  fact,  the  terms  and  conditions 


CALMING  TROUBLED  WATERS: 
TIME  FOR  A  DIALOG  ON  THE 
PS3«SIAN  GULF 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  June  4. 
I  introduced  legislation  to  keep  the 
United  SUtes  out  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war 
by  barring  the  "reflagging"  of  Kuwaiti 
tankers  with  the  American  flag— wrap- 
ping the  American  flag  as  a  Ufesaver 
around  these  vessels.  In  my  statement, 
I  argued  that  the  l)eneflts  of  reflag- 
ging—and  the  provision  of  United 
States  naval  escorts  to  the  Kuwaiti 
tiuikers— were  minimal  while  the  risks 
are  substantial.  I  would  like  to  explore 
these  Issues  a  bit  further  today. 

The  administration  asserts,  with 
great  rhetorical  flourish,  that  the  re- 
fUgging  of  11  Kuwaiti  tankers  and 
their  escort  by  the  United  SUtes  Navy 
is  essential  to  American  interests  In 
freedom  of  navigation  In  the  Persian 
Gulf.  In  fact,  some  600  ships  travel 
through  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  each 
month,  or  roughly  one  every  hour. 
Each  of  these  ships  is  vulnerable  to 
attack  from  Chinese  Silkworm  mis- 
siles, soon,  apparently,  to  be  oper- 
ational on  the  Iranian  shores. 

Further,  at  any  given  time  there  are 
some  100  ships  In  the  gulf.  These  are 
vulnerable  to  atrial  attack  from  either 
Iran  or  Iraq. 

Since  1983.  Iran  and  Iraq  have  been 
waging  war  against  ships  calling  at 
each  other's  ports.  Iran  has  repeatedly 
stated  that  if  Iraq  cuts  off  its  shipping 
throughout  the  gulf.  Iran  will  make 
sure  no  other  country  may  make  use 
of  the  gulf. 

Protecting  11  Kuwaiti  tankers  wiU 
not  make  even  a  modest  contribution 
to  freedom  of  navigation  in  the  gulf. 
Protecting  all  600  ships  transiting  In 
and  out  of  the  gulf  would  require  a 
commitment  of  resources  on  a  scale 
not  contemplated  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Freedom  of  navigation,  then.  Is  no 
argument  for  the  reflagging.  A  second 
argument  advanced  is  that  If  the 
United  States  does  not  provide  naval 
escorts,  then  the  Soviets  will.  A  Soviet 
reflagging  would.  It  Is  contended,  give 
them  a  foothold  in  the  gulf. 

I  have  never  been  persuaded  that  we 
should  do  something  merely  because 
the  Soviets  are  doing  It.  or  might  do  it. 
This  is  especially  true  if  the  action  Is 
contrary  to  our  own  Interests. 

In  this  case,  the  Soviets  have  acted 
with  far  greater  caution  then  we  have. 
The  Soviets  have  not  Increased  their 
naval  presence  In  the  gvilf  and.  In  spite 
of  a  Soviet  tanker  being  struck  by  an 


Iranian  mine,  have  carefully  avoided 
bellicose  rhetoric. 

According  to  First  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  Tuli  M.  Vorenstov.  cited  in 
an  Interview  published  In  Sunday's 
New  Tork  Times,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  engaged  In  discussions  with  Iran. 
Iraq.  India,  and  other  countries  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  situation.  Further,  the 
Soviets  have  proposed  talks  with  the 
United  SUtes  on  how  to  protect  ship- 
ping in  the  gulf. 

We  should  accept  the  Soviet  offer 
for  discussions.  In  fact,  a  United 
SUtes-Sovlet  dialog  provides  the  best 
opportunity  to  limit  the  Soviet  naval 
presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

InsUbillty  creates  opportunities  for 
the  Soviet  Union.  If  the  reflagging. 
and  naval  escort  plan,  results  in  a 
United  SUtes-Iranian  clash,  then  a 
Soviet  involvement  in  the  gulf  could 
be  more  likely  and  substantially  more 
dangerous.  I  thought  our  former  col- 
league. Senator  Howard  Baker,  had  it 
right  the  first  time  when  he  endorsed 
such  a  dialog. 

Finally,  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  of 
our  allies  for  our  Persian  Gulf  policy- 
as  evidenced  by  the  weak  language  of 
the  Venice  communique— should  serve 
as  further  cause  for  caution.  Except 
for  Britain  and  Canada  our  summit 
partners  are  far  more  dependent  on 
Persian  Gulf  oil  then  we  are.  Yet.  they 
seem  to  recognize  the  limited  benefits 
to  their  own  Interest  in  the  free  flow 
of  oil  reflected  in  the  reflagging  plan. 
As  a  result  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's covert  policy  of  selling  Iran 
weapons.  United  SUtes  credibility  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  region  is  at  an  all- 
time  low.  Our  allies  and  the  regional 
sUtes  view  our  plans  with  great  skepti- 
cism, a  skepticism  shared  by  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

A  go-it-alone,  high  risk,  highly  rhe- 
torical policy  will  not  reestablish  U.S. 
credibility.  On  the  contrary,  it  risks 
further  damage  to  U.S.  prestige  and 
Influence. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  talk  softly— at  the 
United  Nations,  to  our  allies,  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  to  the  regional 
sUtes— about  protecting  shipping  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  above  all,  about 
ending  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 

ofaquonmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  WiU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


June  11,  1987 

EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BTRD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
the  extension  of  morning  business  be 
extended  until  3:15  p.m.:  that  Senators 
may  speak  therein  up  to  15  minutes 
each,  and,  provided  further,  that  any 
speeches  that  are  on  the  subject  of 
campaign  financing  reform  appear  In 
the  RicoRD  at  such  place  as  occurs 
when  S.  2.  the  unfinished  business,  is 
again  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Adams).  The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
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SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KARNES.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
the  Senate  floor  today  to  apprise  my 
colleagues  of  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  this 
morning.  Our  action  was  to  mark  up  a 
bill  to  address  two  critical  problems  in 
our  economy  today:  the  problems  of 
small  businesses  in  the  world  market- 
place and  the  huge  U.S.  trade  deficit.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1344.  the  Small  Business  International 
Trade  and  Competition  Enhancement 
Act.  which  was  acted  on  favorably  by 
the  Small  Business  Committee  this 
morning  on  a  bipartisan  17-to-O  vote.  I 
feel  this  legislation  can  provide  Ameri- 
can small  businesses  with  the  opportu- 
nity and  the  resources  to  expand  Into 
and  compete  effectively  In  Internation- 
al markets. 

The  Innovative  and  entrepreneurial 
nature  of  small  businesses  provides 
our  Nation's  economy  with  vitality. 
Through  creativity  and  diversity, 
small  businesses  add  strength  and  sU- 
bility  to  the  economic  foundation 
upon  which  this  country  was  built. 
These  Innovative  and  diverse  business- 
es employ  nearly  half  of  the  private 
sector  work  force  and  have  created 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  new 
Jobs  in  the  last  decade. 

This  proposal  will  have  a  significant 
Impact  not  only  upon  the  national 
economy  but  also  upon  my  SUte's 
economy.  Nebraska's  economy  is  very 
dependent  on  small  businesses.  The 
Nebraska  Department  of  Economic 
Development  estimates  that  99.2  per- 
cent of  the  SUte's  business  are  consid- 
ered small  businesses. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  Informed  me  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 60,000  businesses  in  Ne- 
braska. The  Nebraska  Department  of 
Economic  Development  estimates  that 
roughly  450  Nebraska  businesses  cur- 
rently export  or  have  exported  in  the 
past  7  years.  This  means  that  only 
about  three-quarters  of  1  percent  of 
Nebraska  businesses  are  exporting  in 
the  world  markets.  My  colleagues  will 
discover  that  a  similar  situation  exists 
in  many  of  their  SUtes. 


Much  of  our  Nation's  economic 
growth  can  be  attributed  to  small  busi- 
nesses. This  is  why  Congress  must  not 
overlook  this  Important  business 
sector  as  we  strive  to  regain  our  lead- 
ership role  in  the  world  marketplace. 

Any  trade  enhancement  policy 
which  Congress  adopts  must  include 
export  Initiatives  for  America's  small 
businesses.  S.  1344  will  Initiate  pro- 
grams designed  to  provide  small  busi- 
nesses with  the  ability  to  actively 
pursue  new  International  markets  for 
their  goods  and  services. 

This  bill  provides  small  business 
with  greater  access  to  necessary  cap- 
ital, credit,  and  trade  daU  so  that  they 
may  venture  Into  the  International 
marketplace.  It  provides  for  a  greater 
Integration  of  already  esUblished  gov- 
ernmental programs  which  will  serve 
as  conduits  In  the  search  for  new  trad- 
ing partnerships. 

The  legislation  will  improve  small 
businesses'  ability  to  compete  in  inter- 
national markete  by  increasing  the  dis- 
tribution of  Information  about 
demand  In  foreign  markets,  market 
leads,  export  financing  programs,  and 
other  available  trade  daU.  The  frame- 
work for  gathering  and  disseminating 
this  information  Is  already  construct- 
ed and  ready  to  be  utilized.  The  biii 
will  expand  the  mandate  of  the  exist- 
ing Small  Business  Administration 
International  Trade  Office.  Further- 
more, it  will  expand  the  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  by 
bringing  them  together  in  a  coopera- 
tive relationship  designed  to  develop 
and  promote  exports  by  small  busi- 
nesses. The  measure  will  give  small 
businesses  access,  through  localized 
SBA  networks,  to  the  vast  resources  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
other  relevant  Federal  agencies. 

The  legislation  will  provide  for  the 
development  of  trade  promotion  pro- 
grams within  SUtes  by  creating  Small 
Business  Export  Assistance  Centers. 
These  centers  will  be  operated 
through  already  existing  entitles  such 
as  the  Small  Business  Development 
Centers.  The  Small  Business  Export 
Assistance  Centers  will  serve  as  infor- 
mation dispersement  centers  and  will 
also  serve  as  a  delivery  clearinghouse 
for  small  businesses  that  wish  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  international  market- 
place. 

The  Small  Business  E>evelopment 
Centers  are  excellent  vehicles  by 
which  trade  expansion  programs  can 
reach  out  to  small  business.  Nebraska 
has  one  of  the  original  pilot  centers 
which  is  now  known  as  the  Nebraska 
Business  Development  Center.  The 
NBDC  holds  around  120  workshops 
and  seminars,  and  consults  on  about 
1.200  cases  per  year  through  its  5 
sUtewide  locations.  A  review  of  last 
year's  NBDC  report  provides  ample 
proof  of  the  center's  effectiveness  in 
assisting  small  businesses  in  Nebraska. 


This  type  of  network  is  in  place  not 
only  in  Nebraska  but  all  over  the 
country.  The  network  is  there  and 
should  be  utilized  to  draw  our  innova- 
tive small  businesses  out  into  the 
international  markets.  As  legislators, 
we  should  always  be  looking  at  where 
we  have  Invested  our  resources  In  the 
past  and  build  upon  and  expand  those 
programs  which  are  suocessf  uL 

A  great  deal  of  effort  has  been  put 
forth  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
set  up  this  SBDC  center  networl^  As 
we  look  outward  for  opportunities  in 
the  world  market  we  must  also  look 
inward  for  American  businesses  which 
can  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties that  we  discover.  I  think  this  bill 
will  provide  the  avenue  which  will  Ibik 
our  small  businesses  with  the  world 
martcetplace.  I  hope  that  S.  1344  re- 
ceives the  overwhelming  support 
which  it  deserves  when  it  Is  put  before 
the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  upon  S.  1344  as 
a  vehicle  ensuring  that  the  small  busi- 
ness interests  of  America  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  comprehensive  trade 
reform  legislation  which  Congress  in- 
tends to  enact  in  the  very  near  future. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  la 
there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended,  under  the  same  re- 
strictions as  heretofore.  untU  3:30  pjn. 
today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ALTERNATIVE  DISPUTE 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  speak  on  a  question  that 
goes  to  the  heart  of  our  American 
legal  system.  That  is.  how  do  we  re- 
solve disputes  in  this  country? 

For  many  years  before  his  retire- 
ment. Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger 
warned  that  if  our  legal  system  did  not 
change  to  cope  with  our  excessive  urge 
to  have  the  courts  settle  all  disputes, 
our  way  of  life  would  be  jeopardized. 

Justice  Burger's  fear  may  be  the  re- 
ality. We  are,  by  any  measure,  the 
most  litigious  society  In  the  world. 
Many  other  experts  within  the  legal 
esUblishment  have  been  Joined  by  lay 
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critic*  who  believe  that  we  are  suf  fer- 
ine tmn  too  many  laws,  too  many  law- 
lulta,  too  many  legal  entanglements, 
and  too  many  lawyen. 

In  tect.  the  United  8Utee  ha*  the 
largest  number  and  rate  of  lawyen  in 
the  world— the  number  having  more 
than  doubled  since  1960  to  more  than 
«».000.  ^  _,    ^ 

These  men  and  wtwnen  are  hard  at 
work.  The  proof  U  in  the  16  million 
eivfl  lawBulU  pending  in  our  State  and 
Vtdenl  courts— 1  lawsuit  for  every  15 
Americans. 

Of  oouTM.  only  a  small  percentage  of 
these  cases— roughly  S  to  10  percent— 
actually  go  aU  the  way  to  Judicial  reso- 
lution. But  all  of  these  cases  are 
costly.  In  fact,  the  only  thing  that's 
certain  about  a  lawsuit  is  the  expense. 
Although  the  Government  subsi- 
dtans  many  of  the  costs  of  running  the 
oouiti,  their  full  use  requires  expen- 
sive lawyers  and  the  time  of  the  dispu- 
tants. This  means  that  courts  are  gen- 
erally inaooeasible  to  all  but  the  most 
wealthy  parties. 

Along  with  many  others— lawyers 
and  nonlawyers  alike— I  have  reached 
the  f ollowtaig  conclusion: 

Our  society  cannot  and  should  not 
rely  exclusively  on  the  courts  for  the 
resolution  of  disputes.  Other  mec^a- 
pfaona  may  be  superior  in  a  variety  of 
cmitroversies.  These  alternatives  may 
be  less  expensive,  faster,  less  intimi- 
dating, more  sensitive  to  the  concerns 
of  the  parties,  and  more  responsive  to 
underlying  problems. 

In  my  view— ss  a  citizen,  a  legislator, 
a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  as  one  with  a  desire  to  improve 
the  regard  which  our  people  hold  the 
legal  system— the  answer  to  our  legal 
dilemma  is  In  alternative  dispute  reso- 
lution. 

The  methods  of  AOR  are  not  new. 
Arbitration,  mediation  and  negotiation 
and  the  like  have  been  with  us  for 
years.  State  and  Federal  courts  are 
trying  a  range  of  alternatives  to  adju- 
dication. 

ADR  methods  now  resolve  consumer 
complaints,  small  commercial  disputes, 
insurance  claims,  emplojrment  griev- 
ances, even  divorce  cases. 

The  administrative  conference  of 
the  United  States,  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  private  sector  groups 
have  studied  and  Implemented  some  of 
these  techniques,  on  occasion. 

On  the  Federal  level.  It  is  a  fact  that 
admixkistratlve  agencies  now  decide  far 
more  cases  than  do  the  Federal 
courts— hundreds  of  thousands  annu- 
ally. 

The  subject  matter  of  these  cases 
covers  every  aq>ect  of  our  lives— dis- 
ability claims,  civil  rights,  labor  rela- 
tions, health  and  safety,  granto.  loans 
and  procurement,  trade  issues,  and  so 

on. 

The  irony  is  that  while  agencies' 
procedures  were  set  up  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  excessively  formal  court  rules. 
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many  agencies'  decisions  now  get  ham- 
strung in  procedural  redtape.  Agencies 
have  become  too  much  like  mimics  of 
the  courts. 

It  is  true  that  some  Federal  agencies 
have  taken  tenUtive  steps  toward  use 
of  alternative  dispute  resolution.  But 
in  my  view,  we  in  the  Congress  ought 
to  do  more  to  promote  the  increased 
and  thoughtful  use  of  ADR. 

Shortly.  I  will  be  introducing  legisla- 
tion encouraging  greater  agency  use  of 
alternative  dispute  resolution.  The 
same  forces  that  make  ADR  methods 
attractive  to  private  disputes  can  make 
them  useful  in  Government  cases  de- 
cided by  a  Federal  agency. 

Of  course,  just  as  alternative  dispute 
resolution  offers  great  promise,  it  also 
raises  many  questions.  For  example, 
how  do  we  decide  which  mechanism  is 
most  appropriate  in  a  partictilar  case? 
How  should  these  alternatives  be  fi- 
nanced? How  should  the  outcomes  be 
enforced?  Will  the  alternatives  to 
court  l}e  viewed  as  second  class  justice? 
Is  the  desire  to  avoid  costly  legal 
fights  outweighed  when  the  vindica- 
tion of  civil  rights  are  at  issue? 

I  look  forward  to  joining  with  my 
colleagues,  and  the  administration  and 
the  private  bar  in  finding  the  answers 
to  these  questions.  If  we  succeed,  we 
will  Immeasureably  Improve  the  public 
perception— and  the  reality— of  our 
American  justice  system. 

As  former  Chief  Justice  Burger  said 
that  is  a  very  important  goal  for  us  to 
have  and  a  very  important  concern 
that  we  ought  to  be  dealing  with. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 
Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  speak  briefly  during  this  time  of 
morning  business  on  the  Introduction 
of  legislation  to  reform  and  strength- 
en the  Clean  Air  Act.  legislation  intro- 
duced yesterday  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  MrrcHnxl.  joined  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
CHAm],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Stafford],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Graham],  and  myself. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  for  his  leadership  on 
this  extraordinarily  important  Issue. 
In  my  home  state  of  Colorado,  and 
across  the  country,  too  many  cities  are 
falling  to  meet  the  Clean  Air  Act's 
deadline  for  reducing  pollution  levels 
for  carbon  monoxide  and  ozone.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  the  pollution  in  these 


cities  is  a  threat  to  our  health,  espe- 
cially for  the  most  vulnerable  among 
us,  our  children  and  the  elderly. 

The  Increasing  medical  evidence.  Mr. 
President,  on  the  impact  that  air  pol- 
lution is  having  on  the  mental  capac- 
ities and  the  nervous  systems  of  our 
children  is  absolutely  astonishing,  and 
as  Senator  Mitcheu.  pointed  out  yes- 
terday If  the  American  public  had 
available  to  them  In  detail  the  kind  of 
testimony  that  we  have  received  from 
medical  personnel,  medical  experts, 
growing  effects  of  air  pollution  on 
health,  mental  well-being,  nervous 
system  of  our  children,  they  would  not 
only  back  this  bill  but  a  much,  much 
stronger  one. 

At  the  same  time,  many  of  these 
cities  now  not  in  compliance  simply 
will  not  meet  the  Clean  Air  Act's  dead- 
lines. That  Is  a  fact  of  life.  As  a  result, 
these  cities  face  the  imposition  of  pen- 
alties—from the  cutoff  of  highway 
tnist  funds  to  various  other  construc- 
tion bans. 

The  legislation  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  introduced  yesterday  Is  a 
fair  solution  to  this  problem.  This  leg- 
islation tells  the  States  and  cities  that 
we  are  serious  about  reducing  pollu- 
tion in  the  Nation's  urban  areas. 
While  we  are  going  to  extend  the 
deadline,  we  are  also  going  to  demand 
that  the  SUtes  and  cities  develop  and 
Implement  plans  to  bring  air  pollution 
under  control. 

I  emphasize  the  word  "Implement" 
because  the  bill  being  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine  and  others  of 
us  in  the  Senate  very  wisely  contains 
tough  provisions  that  will  prevent  the 
States  and  cities  from  reluxing  their 
efforts  once  they  have  a  new  plan  in 
place.  In  other  words,  we  are  not 
giving  them  just  a  deadline  to  say, 
"We  are  going  to  extend  the  deadline; 
don't  worry  about  It. "  They  have  to 
Implement  very,  very  tough  steps  out- 
lined in  this  legislation.  The  legisla- 
tion tells  local  governments  that  they 
must  implement  these  plans  so  that 
the  public  and  the  Congress  can  see 
steady,  significant  improvement  in  air 
quality. 

This  legislation  also  recognizes  that 
there  are  a  number  of  steps  that  the 
Federal  Government  can.  and  must, 
take  to  reduce  air  pollution. 

This  legislation  will  strengthen  the 
emission  standards  for  cars,  trucks, 
and  buses.  That  will  mean  continued 
Improvement  in  air  quality  across  this 
country. 

And  we  hope  for  a  diminution  in  the 
particxilates  in  the  air  that  contribute 
to  a  lot  of  the  haze  that  one  sees  in 
the  cities,  particularly  the  brown  cloud 
that  one  sees  down  the  front  range  In 
Colorado. 

This  legislation  gets  tough  as  well  on 
auto  testing  and  Inspection.  It  requires 
automakers  to  ensure  that  all  of  their 
cars  and  trucks  meet  all  the  Federal 


clean  air  standards.  It  requires  careful 
inspection  and  testing  in  the  field.  And 
it  gives  the  States  and  EPA  the  au- 
thority to  order  recalls  if  the  cars  and 
trucks  do  not  measure  up  to  the  Fed- 
eral standards. 

This  legislation  also  recognizes  the 
very  important  contribution  that  oxy- 
genated fuels — ethanol,  methanol,  and 
other  alternative  fuels— can  make  not 
only  to  cleaning  up  the  air  but  also  to 
enhancing  the  Nation's  energy  securi- 
ty. The  bill  being  Introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine  means  that  fleet 
owners  will  be  converting  their  vehi- 
cles to  these  alternative  fuels.  That 
wlU,  I  am  suire.  lead  to  widespread  ac- 
ceptance of  these  fuels,  and  their 
wider  use  and  availability.  It  may  be 
that  we  could  go  farther  on  this 
point— and  I  will  speak  about  that  in  a 
minute— but  that  is  an  issue  we  can 
continue  to  work  on. 

This  is  a  good,  fair  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  differentiates  between  cities 
that  are  serious  about  cleaning  up  the 
air  and  the  cities  that  are  not.  It  estab- 
lishes tough,  but  worlcable  schedules 
and  conditions  to  ensure  that  we  will 
see  air  qiudlty  improve.  And  it  gives 
EPA  the  direction,  and  the  tools,  that 
it  needs  to  clean  up  emissions  from 
mobile  sources  and  emissions  from 
gasoline  and  dlesel  fuel. 

The  air  pollution  problem  in  many 
of  the  Nation's  cities  is  serious.  Ac- 
cording to  the  EPA,  more  than  80  met- 
ropolitan areas  will  fall  to  meet  the 
clean  air  standard  for  carbon  monox- 
ide. This  problem  is  especially  acute  in 
the  166  high  altitude  areas  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  area.  EPA  puts  the 
numl}er  of  ozone  nonattainment  areas 
at  72,  and  adds  that  more  than  one- 
half  will  fail  to  meet  the  deadline  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  That  means.  Mr. 
I^esident,  that  one  out  of  three  Amer- 
icans is  exposed  to  ozone  levels  that 
exceed  the  Federal  standard— a  stand- 
ard that,  in  itself,  provides  very,  very 
little  or  no  margin  of  safety. 

As  I  said.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  se- 
rious problem.  It  affects  the  health  of 
millions  of  Americans,  particularly  the 
old  and  the  young.  It  results  in  incal- 
culable environmental  damage.  And  in 
many  communities,  like  Denver,  air 
pollution  is  simply  bad  economics.  As 
we  compete  with  other  cities  for  new 
business  Investments  and  economic  de- 
velopment, companies  are  going  to 
have  a  second  thought  as  they  look  at 
that  brown  cloud  that  emerges  daily  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  It  is  good 
business  to  clean  up  our  air,  as  well. 

This  legislation  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  is  a  serious  response  to  this 
problem,  not  only  for  Denver,  Los  An- 
geles, and  Houston,  but  for  Chicago 
and  cities  in  the  State  of  Maine.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  his  work.  We 
look  forward  to  working  with  him,  par- 
ticularly on  three  additional  areas 
that  we  want  to  consider  very  careful- 
ly for  addition  to  the  legislation. 


The  first  of  those  is  high-altitude 
testing.  We  know  that  vehicles  per- 
form less  efficiently  at  high  altitudes 
than  they  do  at  sea  level.  We  know 
that  emissions  equipment  is  required 
in  automobiles  and  yet  there  Is  no 
testing  at  this  point  of  emissions 
equipment  and  how  it  performs  at 
high  altitude.  So  how  can  we  be  as- 
sured at  high  altitude  and  how  can  the 
public  know  and  how  can  the  public 
health  interests  be  assured  if.  In  fact, 
we  do  not  know  that  equipment  Is  be- 
having at  high  altitude  the  way  it  is 
designed  to  behave  at  sea  level? 

It  should  also  be,  Mr.  President,  that 
EPA  conducts  a  significant  high-alti- 
tude testing  program.  It  does  not 
today.  Those  laboratories  were  dis- 
mantled. Those  testing  facilities  were 
closed  down.  I  think  we  want  to  go 
back  and  require  once  again  high-alti- 
tude testing. 

A  second  area  that  we  want  to  talk 
with  the  committee  staff  about  for 
possible  amendment  relates  to  the  re- 
quirement on  oxygenated  fuels. 
Within  the  legislation  today,  there  is 
only  the  requirement  that  fleets  that 
are  centrally  fueled  be  required  to  use 
oxygenated  fuels.  It  may  well  be  that 
we  can  develop  a  way  in  which  we  can 
require,  say,  10  or  15  percent  of  all 
fuels  sold  in  cities  like  Denver  that 
have  an  attainment  problem,  that 
fuels  sold  there  be  oxygenated  fuels, 
which  would  make  a  signficant  contri- 
bution to  the  air  pollution  problem. 

Many  of  the  traditional  oil  interests 
suggest  that  would  be  damaging  to 
them;  that  if  we  did  that  sort  of  thing 
that  would  cut  down  on  their  ability  to 
sell  their  more  traditional  oil  products. 
Other  oil  companies  are  saying,  "Yes, 
we  would  like  to  get  into  that  business. 
Please  come  up  with  this  requirement 
that  will  encourage  us  and  help  to 
push  the  market." 

I  think  we  can  work  this  out.  I  think 
that  the  evidence  is  increasingly 
strong  that  having  a  requirement  for 
oxygenated  fuel  for  all  automobiles 
would  be  very  helpful. 

A  third  area  that  I  hope  we  are  able 
to  discuss  Is  the  Issue  of  daylight  sav- 
ings. If  we  are  able  to  extend  daylight 
savings,  the  chances  are  that  that  will 
have  more  people  driving  during  day- 
light hours,  and  that  in  turn  will  have 
a  positive  effect  on  the  ozone.  I  cannot 
speak,  Mr.  President,  to  the  chemistry 
of  how  it  works.  But,  If  we  are  to 
extend,  according  to  the  scientific  evi- 
dence made  available  to  me,  if  we  are 
able  to  extend  daylight  savings,  that 
can  also  have  a  positive  impact  on  a 
number  of  cities.  If  they  extend  the 
daylight  savins^  arid  have  more  people 
driving  in  more  daylight,  in  more  sun- 
shine, it  will  break  up  some  of  the 
chemcial  compoimds  and  have  a  posi- 
tive impact  on  air  pollution. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  again 
want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Maine  and  the  Committee 


on  Environment  and  Public  Woiics 
that  have  moved  quickly  on  this  legis- 
lation. I  hope  we  can  move  that  n^jid- 
ly  through  the  committee  and  onto 
the  floor,  and  that  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  will 
have  similar  wisdom  and  per8i>ective 
and  that  we  can  have  legislation 
passed  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
That  deadline  Is  Important  for  all  of 
the  cities  like  those  in  Colorado  and 
elsewhere  that  are  now  not  going  to  be 
in  attainment  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
This  is  a  good  carrot-stick  piece  of  leg- 
islation. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider It  very  carefully  and  I  hope  they 
will  join  with  us  in  supporting  this  leg- 
islation. 


200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  CHAR- 
TER TO  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 
AND  AWARDING  OF  HONOR- 
ARY DEGREE  TO  SENATOR 
MOYNIHAN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  April  25 
Columbia  University  celebrated  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  charter  to  Columbia 
College.  The  University  also  chose 
that  auspicious  occasion  to  award  an 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  to  Sen- 
ator Daniel  Patrick  Mothihan,  the 
senior  U.S.  Senator  from  New  York. 

In  his  convocation  address  Senator 
MoTirtHAir  gave  a  lively  and  provoca- 
tive speech. 

I  commend  Senator  Motnihan's  Co- 
lumbia University  address  to  all  of  my 
colleagues.  His  are  creative,  original, 
and  forthright  remarks  and  they  most 
certainly  merit  very  serious  thought 
and  consideration.  I  can  say  without 
any  hesitation  whatsoever  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  a  far  richer  place  be- 
cause of  his  presence  and  his  candor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  citation  awarding  Sena- 
tor MoTNiHAH  the  doctor  of  laws 
degree  and  the  text  of  the  Senator's 
convocation  address  be  inserted  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Following  is  the  text  of  the  citation  by 
Columbia  University  President  Bdlchael  I. 
Sovem  In  awarding  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Laws  degree  to  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moy- 
nihan  at  a  convocation  at  the  University 
celebrating  the  bicentennial  of  the  present 
charter  of  Columbia  College.) 

DAifiEL  Patrick  Motmirak— FV^r  ths 
Decrke  or  Doctor  op  Laws 
Legislator,  diplomat,  scholar,  orator,  you 
serve  the  people  of  New  York,  the  nation 
and  the  world  as  a  leading  Intellectual  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  Beginning  in 
modest  circumstances  not  far  from  where 
we  stand  today,  you  Interrupted  your  stu- 
dent days  to  serve  in  the  Navy,  yoiir  first 
tour  of  duty  with  the  government.  You  then 
combined  a  distinguished  academic  career 
with  service  under  four  U.S.  Presidents— in 
the  Labor  Department,  on  the  White  House 
staff,  and  as  ambassador  to  India  and  the 
United  Nations. 
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You  h»ve  worked  unccuUicly  to  Improv* 
Um  wmy  towroinent  and  aodety  •erve  thoee 
laut  Able  to  belp  ttaemaelveK  the  younc. 
Um  poor,  and  the  dlMdvantaced.  Aa  a  achol- 
ar  you  fi«qu«iUy  offered  new  and  endurlnc 
ta^ichU  that  would  ultimately  help  to  ahape 
informed  dl«nmkn  of  public  policy.  Aa  a 
^ttpl^fT"**,  you  ipoke  up  for  America  and  for 
our  frientk  around  the  world.  Aa  a  ledaU- 
tor.  you  have  been  the  defender  of  Social 
Security,  the  pamlonate  ipofccaman  for  wel- 
fare raform  and  the  untlrtnc  champion  of 
education.  Aa  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
iBtelllsenoe  Committee,  you  have  prorWed 
wtae  eounael  and  you  have  ateadf aaUy  tnalst- 
ed  on  Congreaianal  overmlcht.  The  enor- 
moua  majority  you  achieved  In  your  re-elec- 
tion to  the  Senate  demonatratea  the  confi- 
dence and  affection  your  feUow  New 
Torkera  hold  for  you. 

Now.  In  recocnltlon  of  your  dlstlnguUned 
■ervlce.  Columbia  Unlveralty  la  honored  to 
confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
lAwa,  honoria  cauaa. 

CowvocATiOM  SraacH  rr  SawAToa  DamiL 

PATWICK  liOTinHAII 
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One  meaaure  of  the  morale  of  a  clvUlaa- 
Uon  to  the  manner  In  which  It  obeervea  the 
notable  datea  of  Ita  history.  On  this  aoore 
ColumbU  CoUeie  has  acquitted  Itself  well 
over  the  centuries.  The  fesUritlcs  of  1837 
aner«e  by  every  amount  as  admirable  and 
asplrinc:  speeches,  poems,  and  lAtln  odea. 
lan.  aa  befitted  that  gilded  age.  saw  a  sUte- 
ly  procession  to  the  old  Metropolitan  Opera 
HouM  where  a  veriUbly  Wagnerian  three 
score  honorary  degrees  were  conferred.  In 
1937.  busy  with  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
the  College  seems  to  have  noticed  the  ses- 
quloentennlal  slip  by.  which  given  the  sUte 
of  those  affalra.  was  not  the  worst  thing,  es- 
pecially now  that  the  bicentennial  makes 
such  handsome  amends. 

The  trick  Is  to  combine  a  respect  for  the 
past  without  too  much  reverence;  Indeed  In- 
timidation. There  Is  enough  of  the  latter  In 
Western  dvUlaatlon  Just  now:  thinking  our- 
selves  outthouglit  and  out  performed  by 
predecessors.  Yet  surely  the  greater  danger 
is  to  suppose  ourselves  too  well  endowed, 
the  benefactors  of  some  perpetual,  com- 
pounding trust.  The  art  historian  Robert 
Byron  observed  how  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  disease  of  compla- 
cency fastened  on  Englishmen.  "MUfortune 
oomes  to  the  complacent,"  he  wrote, 
"brought  not  by  some  moral  law.  but  be- 
cause complacence  Is  the  parent  of  Incompe- 
tence." 

Ler.  me  take  this  for  my  text  as  I  speak 
about  the  condition  of  our  universities,  and 
especially  our  private  unlversltlea. 

Here  we  encounter  an  extraordinary 
legacy  which  Is  tuunlstakably  beginning  to 
be  threatened  by  complacency. 

A  first  fact.  The  United  SUtes  U  the  only 
nation  on  earth  In  whk:h  there  are  truly  pri- 
vate universities.  Elsewhere  the  sUte.  be  It 
benevolent  or  coerdve.  reigns  supreme.  It  is 
no  accident  that  ours  should  be  a  plurul  ar 
rangement:  this  Is  the  deepest  of  our  constl 
tutlonal  and  societal  Impulses.  The  balance 
la  Indeed  quite  exceptlonaUy  Just  that.  If 
«ou  will  accept  the  Judgment  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Universities  that  iU  flfty- 
alx  members  represent  the  ranking  research 
facultlea  of  North  America,  then  note  that 
twenty-eight  half,  are  private,  and  the  other 
twenty-eight  are  public. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  private  universities 
do  not  receive  public  support.  Most  received 
some  early  on.  In  HM.  Just  as  the  Universi- 
ty of  the  State  of  New  York  was  being  es- 


tabltehed.  with  lU  ChanoeUor  and  Board  of 
Regents,  and  Columbia  College  IU  only 
charge,  John  Jay  set  It  down  that: 

.  .  universities  .  .  .  ought  no  longer  to 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  mere  private  cor- 
porations. The  government  should  extend 
to  them  their  constant  care;  and  the  State 
treasuries  afford  them  necessary  supplies." 
But  this.  mind.  In  the  context  of  the  1784 

legialatlon,  the  title  of  which  reads:    

"An  Act  for  granting  certain  PrivUegea  to 
the  College  heretofore  called  King's  Col- 
lege for  altering  the  Name  and  Charter 
thereof,  and  erecting  an  University  within 

this  SUte."  ^. 

In  the  main  these  privUegea— across  the 
nation— continue  unimpaired,  but  not 
whoUy.  Indeed  It  U  possible  to  see  them  as 
threatened,  and  seriously  so,  not  least  be- 
cause so  many  of  those  who  should  know 
better  choose  not  to  be  concerned,  which  Is 
the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  complacen- 
cy. 

1  think  here  of  the  evenU  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1988.  concerning  the  Issuance 
of  tax  exempt  bonds  by  private  universities. 
The  details  will  not  much  Interest  faculty, 
and  will  verge  on  the  incomprehensible  to 
studenU.  but  I  am  here  to  argue  their  tran- 
scendent Importance.  In  an  age  of  "capital 
Intensive  science"  (and  declliUng  Federal 
support),  such  bonds  make  possible  the  li- 
braries and  laboratories  and  Infrastructure 
of  a  research  university.  More,  the  status  of 
the  bonds  defines  the  sUtua  of  the  Instltu- 
Uons.  Praise  God  and  Alexander  Hamilton 
that  the  President  of  this  Institution  agrees. 
In  brief.  In  1988  Congress  enacted  the  first 
statutory  llmlU  on  what  are  known  as  "In- 
dustrial development  bonds."  These  were 
defined  as  bonds  used  In  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  any  enUty  that  was  not  an  "exempt 
person."  An  "exempt  person"  was  further 
defined  as  either  a  unit  of  government- 
shall  we  say  the  SUte  of  New  York-or  "an 
organization  described  In  Section  501<cK3) " 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code-shall  we  say 
Columbia  University. 

A  nice  equivalency,  you  will  agree,  and  an 
Indispensable  one.  you  would  think. 

Or  such  was  the  case  untU  the  fall  of  1984 
when  the  present  adminUtratlon  In  Wash- 
ington proposed  a  massive  restructuring  of 
the  tax  code  which  effectively  stripped  uni- 
versities of  the  sUtus  of  "exempt  persons." 
The  House  of  RepresenUtlves,  where  tax 
legislation  must  originate  In  the  Congress, 
accepted  thU  change.  The  House  bill  classi- 
fied all  tax-exempt  bonds  as  either  "govern- 
mental" or  "nonessential  function"  bonds. 
Bonds  for  universities  (and  private  hospitals 
and  suchlike  Institutions)  were  placed  In  the 
"nonessential"  category. 

We  drew  up  a  bill  in  the  Senate  which  spe- 
clflcaUy  and  deliberately  preserved  the 
exempt  person  category  shared  by  govern- 
mental unlU  and  universities.  We  argued 
that  It  was  profoundly  mistaken  public 
poUcy  to  relegate  the  private  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  nation  to  the  sUtus  of 
solid  waste  disposal  planU.  (And,  of  course, 
hospitals,  and  similar  Institutions.) 

We  lost.  Oh,  In  conference  with  the 
House,  we  got  fairly  generous  allowances  In 
terms  of  the  amount  of  tax  exempt  bonds 
private  Iruitltutlons  con  issue,  but  we  lost 
the  principle  that  these  are  unique  InsUtu- 
tlons  with  pri\  lieges  not  unlike  the  Immuni- 
ties of  government  unlU  In  a  Federal 
system.  Money  was  not  the  taaue  with  the 
administration.  The  Issue  was  changing  the 
sUtus  of  the  likes  of  Columbia. 

Let  me  say  I  do  not  think  this  would  have 
happened  save  for  the  silent  acquiescence  of 


the  present  Secretary  of  EducaUon.  ThU  Is 
not  a  person  much  noted  for  reticence  In 
public  discourse.  Scarcely  a  week  passes 
that  we  do  not  learn  something  noteworthy 
from  thU  gentleman.  Thus  the  Associated 
Press  rcitorted  from  Washington  on  March 
38. 

"An  Education  Department  official  who 
wrote  a  paper  linking  bilingual  edueatloo  to 
communism  and  terrorism  expressed  per- 
so[\al  views  that  will  not  Influence  depart- 
ment policy  ...  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
said  In  a  letter  released  Tuesday." 

Indeed  he  has  become  something  of  a  vil- 
lage explainer  Inside  the  Beltway.  It  ap- 
pears It  Is  not  true,  as  reported  by  the 
Washington  Post  on  February  30  that  he 
told  the  14th  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
servatWe  Political  Action  Conference: 

"I  asked  the  presldenU  of  universities  to 
write  a  letter  to  their  studenU  saying  "No 
drugs  on  campus,  period."  I  got  back  a  letter 
from  Harvard  saying  they  have  30  courses 
in  moral  reasoning." 

The  explanaUon  here  being  that  It  wasn  t 
a  UtUr  from  Harvard  but  something  he 
•heard"  at  Harvard. 

As  Gertrude  Stein  observed,  of  village  ex- 
plainers, fine  If  youre  a  village;  If  not.  not. 
But  the  point  Isn't  the  politics  of  the  In- 
cumbent Secretary  of  EducaUon.  The  point 
Is  that  there  U— now-a  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion In  Washington. 

The  Department  of  Education  was  cre- 
ated, of  course,  in  1979.  If  It  Is  now  largely 
in  the  hands  of  assertively  conservative  Re- 
publicans. It  was  wholly  the  creation  of  lav- 
ishly liberal  Democrats  who  assumed  that 
bringing  all  the  education  actlvlUes  of  the 
Federal  Government  together  In  one  place 
would  increase  support  lor  education.  The 
Senate  vote  was  72  to  21.  with  a  mere  5 
DemocraU  in  opposition. 

The  debate  that  April  was  not  long,  but  It 
had  momenU  of  some  Intensity.  It  fell  to  me 
to  ask  David  Rlesman.  the  most  eminent 
commenUtor  of   higher  education   of   the 
present  age.  If  we  might  have  IU  Judgment 
In  the  matter.  ThU  came  In  a  brief  letter 
which  belongs  on  tableU  somewhere. 
I  read  It  to  the  Senate: 
"Education,  contrary  to  people  who  speak 
of  it  as  an  "esUblUhment. "  U  a  weak  power, 
subject  to  whims  and  fashions  in  the  coun- 
try at  large,  and  these  show  up  In  the  atti- 
tudes of  Individual   members  of  Congress 
and    their    aides,    saslstanU    and    others. 
Therefore  education  Is  best  served  by  being 
part  of  a  much  more  powerful  coalition  In 
which  it  is  Joined  with  the  rest  of  H.E.W. 
with  IU  labor  union  and  medical  and  other 
affiliations.  Furthermore,  education  U.  be- 
cause of  IU  weakness,  vulnerable  to  attack 
because  something  done  In  one  of  the  three 
thousand  accredited  postsecondary  Institu- 
tions by  somebody  may  offend  somebody  or 
get  In  the  papers.  It  therefore  needs  to  have 
many  diverse  sources  of  support,  combined 
with  a  certain  precious  obscurity. 

"Once  It  U  separate.  IU  target  quality  and 
actual  weakness  will  be  vUlble  and  thU  U  a 
weakness  not  only  vU-a-vte  potential  critics 
but  potential  lobbyUts— captors— In  the 
country.  Education  Is  best  served  by  decen- 
tralization, not  only  In  thU  huge  and  diverse 
country,  but  also  within  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  iU  many  agencies." 

I  went  on  to  sUte  that,  that  In  creating  a 
single  agency,  we  risked  nothing  less  than 
the  pollUclzatlon  of  education  Itself. 

"and  ...  It  will  come  about  In  ways  that 
the  system  of  educaUon  Itself  wUl  not  be 
able  to  resist." 
As  for  example  In  the  tax  code. 


If  the  Secretary  of  Education  was  silent 
when  the  private  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation were  being  stripped  of  their  previous 
sUtus  In  the  tax  code,  what  of  the  repre- 
senUtlves  of  higher  education  when  the 
post  of  Secretary  of  Education  was  being 
created? 

Silent,  also.  That  U  to  say  the  American 
Association  of  Universities,  urcn^r  pressure 
from  the  White  House,  no  less  political  for 
being  Democratic  as  against  Republican 
pressure,  said  nothing.  IU  executive  com- 
mittee knew  better.  The  Department  was  a 
political  reward  for  election  support  from 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers. 
There  U  nothing  the  matter  with  political 
rewards,  but  In  Washington  the  educational 
activities  of  the  national  government  are 
overwhelmingly  directed  to  higher  educa- 
tion. Inevitably  It  would  be  higher  educa- 
tion that  would  be  most  affected,  and  which 
has  been.  (A  February  20  sUtement  of  the 
Board  of  RegenU  of  the  University  of  the 
SUte  of  New  York  described  the  AdminU- 
tratlon's  proposed  cuU  In  education  aid. 
principally  affecting  higher  education,  as 
"devasUtlng.") 

The  mood  of  the  moment  will  pass.  The 
distemper  of  the  1980s.  U  In  most  ways  a  de- 
layed response  to  the  disorder  of  the  1980s, 
that  "slum  of  a  decade"  to  cite  Dick  Nof- 
sUtder.  It  U  about  spent.  One  can  almost 
Imagine  a  certain  reasonableness  descending 
on  the  capital,  rippling  outwards.  Yet  that 
U  but  another  InviUtlon  to  complacency 
and  to  the  incompetence  It  breeds. 

A  generation  ago  Schumpeter  warned  us 
that  the  transformation  of  liberal  society 
would  come  not  through  some  MarxUt  con- 
vulsion but  rather  from  the  steady  "con- 
quest" of  the  private  sector  by  the  public 
sector.  ThU  U  now  commencing  In  higher 
education  and  will  continue  unless  under- 
stood and  overcome. 

The  men  who  gave  Columbia  College  IU 
name  knew  something  of  taking  destiny  into 
their  own  hands.  Cannot  their  successors 
learn?  Ought  they  not?  Mutt  they  not. 

Let  me  suggest  a  good  begiiming.  The  can- 
didates now  numlng  for  their  party's  nomi- 
nation for  President  should  be  asked  to 
sUte  In  writing  that  If  successful,  whatever 
the  politics  of  their  adminUtratlon  their 
Secretary  of  Eklucation  will  be  expected  to 
stay  out  of  them.  From  Martin  C.  Barell 
back  to  John  Jay,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  the  SUte  of  New  York  has 
done  as  much  here,  where  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment began.  Let  Washington  learn  by 
our  example. 

Further,  the  candidates  should  be  asked 
to  promise,  win  or  lose,  to  support  the  resto- 
ration of  the  tax  exempt  sUtus  of  universi- 
ties and  comparable  institutions.  If  enough 
do,  we  can  almost  surely  get  a  bill  through 
thU  Congress.  The  power  to  tax  U  the 
power  to  destroy  and  candidates  should  so 
sUte. 
And  so,  Lion— ROARI 


18TH  ANNUAL  SPECIAL  OLYM- 
PICS MARYLAND  SUMMER 
GAMES 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow we  will  see  the  start  of  the 
18th  Annual  Special  Olympics  Idary- 
land  Summer  Games  at  the  Towson 
State  University  Stadium.  From  the 
very  beginning  when  the  parade  of 
over  1.500  athletes  kicks  off  the 
games,  until  the  closing  ceremonies, 
there  will  be  displays  of  skill,  courage. 


sharing,  and  joy.  For  almost  two  dec- 
ades athletes,  coaches,  buggers,  and 
volunteers  have  joined  together  to 
participate  in  the  Maryland  Special 
Olympics  and  to  make  it  a  very  special 
event.  I  am  sure  that  the  games  this 
year  wlU  be  as  special  and  significant 
to  the  participants  as  they  have  been 
in  the  past,  and  I  look  forward  to  join- 
ing them  in  Towson  this  weekend. 

The  Special  Olsmipics  games  have 
grown  from  Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver's 
day  care  camp  in  1963  to  games  held 
today  nationwide  and  worldwide. 
Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy.  Jr.  Foundation,  SiTecial 
OiyTapics  games  have  sprung  up  on 
the  local.  State,  and  regional  levels 
and  are  now  held  in  over  20,000  com- 
munities in  the  United  States.  This 
year  more  than  1  million  athletes  will 
compete  in  all  SO  States  and  in  65  for- 
eign countries.  Many  of  these  athletes 
will  then  represent  their  State  and 
country  this  August  at  the  1987  Inter- 
national Simuner  Special  Olympics 
Games  in  Indiana. 

One  of  the  primary  and  most  impor- 
tant goals  of  these  games  is  to  provide 
the  special  olympians  with  a  healthy 
self-image.  Many  heartwarming  stories 
have  been  experienced  and  retold 
from  the  Special  Olympics  that  clearly 
show  this  goal  is  met  by  the  games. 
Many  of  the  stories  are  representative 
of  what. the  games  are  all  about — sto- 
ries of  skill,  courage,  sharing,  and  joy. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Evening  Sun, 
June  10,  1987,  follows  on  the  "Tri- 
umphs of  the  Special  Olympics." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  June  10. 

1987] 

TuuifPHs  or  THE  Spkial  Olympics 

Sam  DeCrUpIno  doesn't  remember  the 
little  girl's  name.  But  he  remembers  the 
moment.  It  was  1979  and  he  was  teaching 
racquetball  at  the  International  Special 
Olympics  when  the  little  girl  first  walked  on 
the  court. 

The  little  girl  had  her  problems  with  thU 
strange  new  game. 

Each  time  Sam  bounced  the  ball,  she  took 
a  mighty  swing  at  it  and  missed.  The  grim 
ritual— bounce,  swiitg,  miss;  bounce,  swing, 
miss— continued  for  the  better  part  of  an 
hour. 

And  then  something  wonderful  happened. 

It  happened  without  warning,  as  these 
things  often  do.  On  what  was  it— her  SOth 
swing?  80th?— the  little  girl  hit  the  ball. 

It  shot  off  her  racquet  and  arched  toward 
the  front  wall,  clean  and  sure  as  a  double 
off  the  wall  at  Fenway  Park. 

The  tiny  gallery  exploded  in  applause. 
The  little  girl  shrieked.  And  on  her  face  now 
was  a  smile  you  wanted  to  press  between  the 
pages  of  a  book. 

"She  Just  lit  up."  DeCrUpino  recalU.  "Ill 
never  forget  It.  That  moment  gave  me  a 
bigger  thrill  than  anything  I've  ever  done  In 
athleUcs." 

Theae  are  the  kinds  of  stories  that  spill 
out  over  and  over  again  as  the  IiCaryland 
Special  Olympics  prepares  to  get  under  way 
thU  weekend  at  Towson  SUte. 


They  are  stories  of  both  small  triumphs 
and  tritmiphs  against  overwhelming  odda. 
They  are  stories  of  grit  and  determination 
and  quiet  courage— all  against  the  backdrop 
of  the  largest  program  of  athletic  competi- 
tion for  the  mentally  disabled. 

A  young  man  stumbles  across  the  finish 
line  in  hU  first  race  and  leU  out  a  yelp  of 
pure  delight.  A  little  girl  swims  her  first  lap 
and  scrambles  from  the  pool  and  leaps  into 
the  arms  of  her  mother.  You  listen  to 
people  like  Sam  DeCrUplno.  a  teacher  at 
Parkville  High  and  a  Special  Olympics  in- 
structor for  eight  years  now,  and  the  stories 
of  Individual  triumph  never  seem  to  end. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  story  U  the  one 
they  tell  about  RoberU  Cameron. 

RoberU  Cameron  was  a  Special  Oljrmplan 
who  trained  long  and  hard  with  a  friend  for 
her  race. 

She  broke  cleanly  from  the  starting  blocks 
and  soon  held  a  20-yard  lead  on  the  rest  of 
the  field. 

But  with  the  fInUh  line  in  sight.  RoberU 
Cameron  suddenly  stopped.  She  ran  back  to 
where  her  friend  had  fallen,  picked  her  up. 
and  the  two  crossed  the  flnUh  line  together. 

RoberU  Cameron  didn't  win  a  medal  that 
day.  But  her  actions  on  that  dusty  track 
spoke  so  eloquently  of  the  underljring 
theme  of  theae  Games,  which  U  still  love 
and  caring. 

"These  Games  are  the  truest  essence  of 
sporU,"  says  DeCrUplno.  "The  athletes 
want  to  win.  But  It's  not  win  at  any  cost." 

ThU  year  nearly  1,600  Special  Olympians 
from  throughout  Maryland  will  converge  on 
Towson  SUte. 

They  will  be  Joined  by  an  equal  number  of 
organizers,  coaches  and  "buggers,"  volim- 
teers  who  serve  as  special  friends  offering 
encouragement  during  the  competition. 

Each  participant  earns  a  ribbon;  the  more 
gifted  and  determined  will  go  on  to  win 
gold,  silver  and  bronze  medaU.  But  the  goal, 
as  always,  will  be  to  try.  not  to  necessarily 
win.  It  will  be  to  experience,  not  necessarily 
conquer. 

MaliUy.  it  will  be  to  gain  in  seU-confl- 
dence.  improve  in  self-image. 

"They're  the  best  studenU  in  the  world." 
says  DeCrUplno.  the  teacher,  of  the  Special 
Olympians.  "They'll  do  anything  you  tell 
them  to  do.  If  they  can't  they'll  break  their 
back  trying." 

One  more  quick  story  on  the  meaning  of 
Special  Olympics,  ''ulled  from  an  incident 
that  took  place  after  the  Games  at  Towson 
SUte  three  years  ago. 

Sam  DeCrUpino  happened  to  be  walking 
across  campus  when  he  (ell  behind  the  path 
of  a  young  Special  Olympian.  She  was  walk- 
ing with  her  hugger,  no  one  except  Sam  was 
within  100  yards  of  the  pair. 

Suddenly  the  girl  paused  and  screamed  at 
the  heavens:  "I'm  so  proud  of  myself!" 

It  was  a  cry  aa  pure  and  Joyful  as  any  the 
teacher  had  ever  heard. 

'"I  don't  think  she  even  had  a  medal,"  he 
says. 

She  didn't  seem  to  mUs  one.  either. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


«%«^^^^x««V>        OCIkT  A  T*C 
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SENATORIAL  SLBCTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICKR.  The 
derk  wUl  report  the  unftnlihed  busi- 
MM  before  the  Senate. 

TtM  laaWkUve  clerk  rMd  m  f oUowk 
A  MU  (&»  to  amend  the  FedenU  Dcetlon 
n-^w^tmw.  Act  of  Itni  to  provide  for  a  vol- 
untwyostaai  of  nwndtaic  UmlU  and  partial 
miMtr  fbianciix  <rf  Senate  general  election 
^nPl^ig««  to  Umlt  oootrlbutlons  by  multi- 
f^jylf^tM  political  conunlttees.  and  for 
other  puipoew. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  STKVKNa  Mr.  President.  I  have 
become  inereaslnsly  concerned  about 
the  pendins  bill,  a  a.  and  lU  effect 
upon  current  campaign  finance  legisla- 
tion. I  must  confess  that  my  concern 
eomes  primarily  from  having  been 
present  on  the  floor  one  day  early  In 
1985  when  my  former  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Artaona.  Barry  Oold- 
water.  addressed  the  Senate.  I  thought 
he  gave  a  very  suodnt  statement  on 
the  problems  of  campaign  financing 
•nd  I  listened  to  what  he  had  to  say 
with  great  interest.  I  think  It  would  be 
wise  for  everyone  to  reflect  back  to 
the  MHuments  of  the  man  that  we  all 
call  the  ccmsdence  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
know  I  liave  been  trying  to  find  some 
way  to  bring  the  opposing  sides  to- 
gether regarding  the  biU  that  has  been 
presented  by  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader,  by  Senator  Boan.  and  by 
others.  It  appears  that  is  reaUy  not 
possible  in  terms  of  S.  2  for  one  basic 
reason,  and  that  ia  the  requirement 
for  public  financing  which  is  such  a 
major  focus  of  the  biU. 

Senator  Ooldwater.  when  he  spoke 
here  on  the  floor  on  January  3.  1»88. 
made  some  comments  I  think  bear  re- 
peating. He  said: 

Mr.  President,  the  meet  expenaive  election 
in  DA  history  was  completed  3  months  ago. 
New  funding  records  were  set  for  Presiden- 
tial and  LMHH— lonal  candidates.  Contribu- 
tions by  political  action  committees  roee  to 
a  higher  percentage  of  total  congressional 
campaign  receipts  that  ever  before. 

The  problems  of  what  this  unprecedented 
rise  In  itrrr^'g"  spending  means  to  the 
Nation  and  when  It  will  etMl  are  lost  in  the 
rush  to  raise  even  more  money  to  pay  off 
old  debU  or  begin  campaign  treasuries  for 
the  next  election.  Few  people  seem  to  care 
that  present  campaign  law.  as  applied  since 
the  decision  of  the  VS.  Silpreme  Court  on 
January  30.  1919.  In  Buckley  against  Valeo. 
has  opened  the  doors  for  virtually  un- 
checked huge  independent  and  personal  po- 
litical spending  and  that  this  spending 
threatens  the  very  basis  of  the  free  ejection 
process.  The  Nation  U  now  enduring  what 
one  legal  commentator  has  called  "the  new 
Constitutional  right  to  buy  elections." 

Again  Mr.  President.  I  am  quoting 
Senator  Barry  Ooldwater.  I  am  skip- 
ping some  of  his  comments  in  the  in- 
terest of  time,  but  he  went  on  to  say 
this: 

Ur.  President.  I  believe  the  answer  to 
these  dangers  is  simple.  We  must  set  a  ra- 


tional eeUtng  on  total  (juiigfssslonsl  and 
PrealdeBtlal  campaign  spending  by  all 
aourees.  the  candidates  themselves.  poUtlcal 
partlea.  PACs.  and  individuals. 

Senator  Ooldwater  at  that  time,  had 
indicated  his  support  for  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  legislation  that  would  be 
introduced.  He  later  gave  his  support 
to  Senator  Boam.  SubsequenUy  Sena- 
tor BoBBM  introduced,  in  December. 
oommenU  that  were  prepared  for  Sen- 
ator Ooldwater.  who  was  waaMe  to  be 
here  because  of  the  unfortunate  iU- 
ness  of  his  wife. 

In  a  written  statement  that  was 
placed  in  the  Racoao  by  Senator 
BoasM.  Senator  Ooldwater  commented 
upon  the  time  that  it  takes  to  raise 
famp^'g"  money.  Senator  Ooldwater 
said  this: 

What  disturbs  me  U  the  fact  that  it  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  obvious— that  money 
can  get  people  elected.  When  I  think  back 
to  my  first  campaign  in  1953.  where  I  spent 
$45,000.  and  then  think  of  my  last  one  Just 
five  years  ago.  where  I  put  out  $1.35  million, 
there  U  a  vast  difference  there,  not  Just  in 
the  sums  of  money,  but  in  the  campaign 
itself  and  what  is  going  on. 

We  now  have  experts  in  the  field  cam- 
paigning in  almost  every  big  dty  in  the 
country.  They  tell  the  candidate  how  to 
comb  his  hair,  what  color  shirt  to  wear. 
what  kind  of  Ue  to  wear,  and  what  Is  the 
best  suit  for  them  to  wear.  They  take  polls 
In  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  state  or  city 
or  country  to  determine  what  issues  should 
be  discussed  on  this  street  comer  and  the 
next  street  comer  and.  frankly.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  any  way  to  elect  people  in  this 
country. 
He  went  on  to  say  this: 
Tou  know  and  I  know  that  there  is  not  a 
night  In  the  week  in  every  month  during 
the  year  that  a  member  of  Congress  cannot 
attend  one  or  two  fund  raising  dinners  (or  a 
colleague.  Every  one  of  us  is  asked  to  be 
sponsors  for  I  do  not  know  how  many  candi- 
dates, all  In  the  interest  of  raising  money. 

Now  my  idea  of  a  candidate  running  for 
office  is  a  person  who  will  stand  four  square 
with  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  and 
our  way  of  life,  and  of  party,  if  he  agrees 
with  party  positions,  but  he  will  stand  for 
something  other  tiian  the  mishmash  of  ev- 
erything that  comes  out  of  support  from 
hundreds  of  different  PACs  and  other 
sources  of  money  in  this  country. 

A  man  or  woman  should  run  with  a  deep 
demonstration  of  pergonal  regard  for  the 
American  form  of  government,  for  protect- 
ing that  government  from  foreign  sources 
and,  I  might  add.  from  harmful  domestic 
sources,  too.  I  sum  It  all  up  and  I  think  the 
whole  matter  has  gone  far  enough. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the  Boren 
amendment  so  that  before  too  much  time 
has  gone  by  which  we  can  call  wasted  or 
head  down  the  wrong  track  we  can  bring 
thta  thing  down  to  stop.  The  answer  is  not 
greater  spending  by  political  parties  or 
anyone  else.  The  answer  Is  less  campaign 
spending  by  all  sources  and  PACs  are  the 
place  to  start. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  most  unfortunate 
that  Senator  Ooldwater  is  now  being 
referred  to.  in  an  advertising  campaign 
throughout  the  country,  as  supporting 
the  legislation  which  is  now  before  us. 


June  11.  1987 

I  had  my  staff  call  Senator  Oold- 
water yesterday.  I  was  not  able  to  talk 
to  him.  I  understand  he  is  traveling  or 
has  traveled,  now.  here  to  the  Nation's 
Capitol. 

I  understand  he  has  sent  a  telegram 
to  the  Senator  from  Oltlahoma.  and  I 
quote  tliat  telegram  which  was  read  to 
my  staff  on  the  phone.  It  is  from  Sen- 
ator Ooldwater  and  it  says: 

Understand  S.  3  now  contains  Federal  fi- 
nancing. I  cannot  support  the  bill  if  that  la 
the  truth. 
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Now,  Mr.  President.  I  have  gone  to 
great  length  to  bring  to  the  Senate  the 
sUtemenU  that  Barry  Ooldwater  pre- 
viously made  concerning  campaign  fi- 
nancing. I  think  he  is  right.  The  pls«e 
to  start  is  with  the  Boren  bill  that 
Senator  Ooldwater  cosponsored  last 
year,  a  bUl  which  many  of  us  voted  for 
in  19M.  The  centerpiece  of  the  bill  was 
the  concept  of  changing  the  mix  of  fl- 
nancing  to  reduce  the  amotmt  that 
can  be  contributed  by  PACs,  and  to 
increase  the  amount  which  can  be  con- 
tributed by  individuals. 

I  have  made  a  similar  suggestion, 
and  added  to  that  the  concept  of  new 
controls  on  soft  money  expenditures 
through  the  simple  act  of  requiring 
disclosure.  The  proposal  I  placed  in 
the  RacoRO  yesterday,  that  I  intend  to 
offer  at  the  appropriate  time,  is  the 
Boren-Ooldwater  biU  of  last  year  plus 
public  disclosure  of  soft  money  ex- 
penditures In  Federal  elections. 

I  thiiik  that  Is  the  place  to  start.  I 
think  the  wrong  place  to  start  is  at  the 
place  where  Senator  Ooldwater,  the 
leading  Republican  exponent  of  cam- 
paign finance  reform  says  he  is  unwill- 
ing to  go:  where  he  was  unwilling  to  go 
before.  He  Is  still  unwilling  to  go  to 
public  financing  and  that  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

I  have  tried  my  best  to  see  if  we 
could  not  get  an  agreement  on  legisla- 
tion that  would  start  the  process  of 
trying  to  control  the  amount  of  cam- 
paign money  and  the  amoimt  of  cam- 
paign spending,  but  I  think  that,  un- 
fortunately, the  desire  of  some  is  the 
public  financing  element  of  the  bill 
that  is  before  us   now.   Instead,   we 
should  try  and  achieve  the  ultimate 
end  of  the  process  that  Senator  Borkh 
and  Senator  Ooldwater  commenced  so 
well  last  year. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  congratulate  my  good  friend 
from   Alaska   [Mr.   Stevkhs]   for  the 
compromise  bill  he  has  put  in.  He  has 
worked  very  hard  on  this.  He  has  done 
as  much  as  he  can  do  to  put  forth  a 
reasonable,    consolidated    Republican 
position,  and  It  is  about  that  position 
and  about  S.  2  that  I  would  like  to 
talk,  if  I  might,  for  a  few  moments,  be- 
cause I  think  there  is  a  mislmpression 
being  put  out  by  Common  Cause,  and 
I  will  say  it  very  frankly,  ss  to  what  S. 
2is. 


When  you  read  all  of  the  advertise- 
ments around  the  country  that 
Common  Cause  is  putting  out,  what 
you  discover  is  that  their  advertise- 
ments and  their  direct  mail  pieces  are, 
"Stop  the  specisd  Interests,  break  up 
the  PACs,  reform."  They  do  not  tell 
the  public  that  reform  in  their  mind  is 
public  financing  of  campaigns. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  Senate  Water- 
gate Committee  report  of  over  a 
decade  ago,  which  was  spawned  out  of 
the  1972  elections.  That  report  was 
very  clear  in  saying  that  the  commit- 
tee adamantly  opposed  public  financ- 
ing of  campaigns. 

That  report  said  that  the  1972  elec- 
tion was  an  example  beyond  compare 
of  the  Oovemment  being  involved  in 
campaigns.  In  this  case,  theft,  felonies, 
the  use  of  the  CIA,  the  use  of  the  FBI. 
It  was  the  Government  using  its 
powers  to  attempt  to  influence  an  elec- 
tion. 

So  the  Senate  Watergate  Commit- 
tee, in  its  recommendations,  said  there 
should  not  be  public  money.  Federal 
money,  involved  in  campaigns  Ijecause 
the  danger  to  this  Republic  was  great. 

Let  us  go  a  step  further.  After  the 
Watergate  Committee  report  we 
adopted  the  so-called  Watcnvate  re- 
forms, $1,000  individual  contribution 
limit:  $5,000  PAC  contribution  limit. 
That  was  thought  to  be  a  step  for- 
ward, a  reform.  Those  were  the  Water- 
gate reforms. 

At  that  time  you  had  alwut  400  po- 
litical action  committees.  Prior  to  the 
campaign  reforms  in  1971,  1972,  1973, 
and  1974  any  individual  could  give  us 
as  much  as  he  or  she  wanted.  Clement 
Stone  gave  over  $2  million  to  Richard 
Nixon's  campaign,  legally,  in  1972. 
Max  Kovalesky  gave  over  $600,000  to 
Oeorge  McOovem.  We  said  that  is  not 
right.  Individuals  should  not  have  that 
kind  of  influence.  Bring  It  down.  Do 
not  let  them  have  that  kind  of  influ- 
ence. 

Political  action  committees  could 
give  what  they  wanted,  although  there 
were  not  a  lot  of  political  action  com- 
mittees. 

The  alleged  influence  of  political 
action  conunlttees  now  is  not  the 
result  of  a  few  committees  giving  a  lot 
of  money.  It  is  that  now,  instead  of 
400  political  action  committees,  we 
have  over  4.000.  So.  naturally  the 
quantity  of  money  that  they  give  is 
greater  than  when  400  gave. 

That  Is  all  history  and  background. 
What  are  the  two  things  that  reform- 
ers say  they  want?  One.  get  the  special 
interests  out  of  politics.  And  that  is 
normally  meant  to  be  the  PACs.  The 
criticism  is:  But  PACs  can  still  give  to 
political  parties.  Fine.  We  will  amend 
our  bill  so  PACs  cannot  give  to  politi- 
cal parties. 

The  other  criticism  is:  PACs  can 
still  bundle  the  money.  Bundling 
means   that   when   the   lobbyist   for 


ATAT  can  no  longer  get  Sally  Smith 
and  Jinuny  Jones  to  put  up  $10  apiece 
to  the  ATdcT  PAC  because  the  PAC  is 
no  longer  permitted  to  contribute  to  a 
candidate,  the  lobbyist  can  still  collect 
aU  the  checks.  Instead  of  Jimmy  Jones 
making  the  check  payable  to  the 
ATJkT  PAC,  he  makes  it  payable  to 
Packwood  for  Senate  and  Sally  Smith 
makes  it  payable  to  Packwood  for 
Senate. 

The  lobbyist  gathers  up  all  these  $10 
checks  and  hands  them  over  In  a 
bundle,  $5,000  worth  of  $10  checlcs  In  a 
bundle,  to  the  candidate.  So  the  argu- 
ment is  made  the  PACs  can  by  bun- 
dling, get  aroimd  the  prohibition  on 
giving. 

Senator  McCohkell  and  I  say:  Fine, 
prohibit  bimdllng.  PACs  cannot  give 
to  parties.  PACs  caimot  bundle.  PACs 
cannot  give  to  candidates.  They  are 
out. 

That  takes  care  of  one  thing  that 
the  reformers  want  and  they  know 
Jolly  well  that  can  be  done  without 
passing  S.  2,  period. 

Now,  what  is  the  second  thing  the 
reformers  want?  The  argument  is  that 
campaigns  cost  too  much,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, cost  too  much. 

The  allegation  is  they  are  evil.  The 
concentration  of  the  money,  even 
though  it  is  legal,  even  though  it 
might  come  in  $10  or  $20  donations 
from  all  of  the  employees  of  AT4cT 
PACs,  the  concentration  of  the  money 
from  all  of  these  employees  Is  bad.  Be- 
cause when  you  get  a  contribution  of 
$3,000  or  $4,000  or  $5,000  from  the 
AT&T  PAC  you  are  not  thinking  that 
he  presented  you  all  the  little  dona- 
tions of  $5  and  $10  and  $15  that  Sally 
Smith  and  John  Jones  and  all  the 
others  put  up.  What  you  are  thinking 
is:  there  is  the  lobbyist  for  AT&T.  He 
gave  me  $5,000.  And.  therefore,  you 
are  unduly  l>eholden  to  him. 

So,  without  getting  into  an  argu- 
ment as  to  whether  or  not  you  are  be- 
holden, or  he  has  your  ear  and  some- 
body else  does  not— reformers  say  he 
does.  PACs  are  evil,  PACs  must  be  di- 
minished, PACs  must  be  diluted,  must 
be  eliminated— let  us  assiune  we  want 
to  eliminate  PACs.  PACs  can  no 
longer  give. 

We  can  pass  a  law  right  now.  PACs 
can  now  only  give  $5,000.  We  can  pass 
a  law  that  says  PACs  can  only  give 
$3,000.  $2,000.  $1,000,  or  zero. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
myself  and  a  number  of  others  are 
sponsors  of  a  bill  that  says  PACs 
cannot  give  anything,  period. 

Now,  bear  In  mind,  we  can  get  rid  of 
the  PACs.  They  are  gone.  They 
cannot  give.  They  canirat  bundle, 
cannot  participate.  They  are  out. 

Now  the  only  way  to  get  the  costs 
down  is  public  financing.  And  here  is 
the  hook. 

In  1976,  the  Supreme  Court  looked 
at  some  of  the  campaign  reform  laws 


that  we  had  passed  in  1973  and  1974 
containing  expenditure  limitations. 

The  Congress  had  said:  Individuals, 
if  they  want  to  spend  on  their  own 
campaign,  can  only  spend  a  certain 
amount  of  money  and  campaigns  can 
only  spend  a  certain  amount  of  money. 
In  a  nutshell,  the  Supreme  Court 
struck  down  as  unconstitutional  ex- 
penditure limitations.  You  are 
wealthy,  you  have  $1  million,  you 
want  to  spend  $1  million  on  your  cam- 
paign. This  is  not  a  contribution. 

The  Court  upheld  contributi<m 
limits.  If  you  want  to  spend  $1  million 
on  your  campaign,  the  Court  said  you 
cannot  limit  those  expenditures.  That 
is  yoiu-  free  speech.  That  limit  violates 
your  first  amendment.  The  same  held 
for  campaigns  expenditures.  Tou 
cannot  put  a  limit  on  campaign  ex- 
pendittues.  That  violates  the  first 
amendment. 

Tou  can  put  a  limit  on  what  people 
can  contribute  to  campaigns.  They 
upheld  that  part  of  the  law.  But  you 
cannot  put  a  limit  on  what  the  cam- 
paign can  spend,  you  cannot  put  a 
limit  on  what  the  Individual  can  speaA 
on  their  own  in  behalf  of  the  cam- 
paign. Tou  can  put  a  limit  on  what 
they  can  give,  but  not  what  they  can 
spend  on  their  own. 

The  only  way  around  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  allegedly— I  say  alleg- 
edly because  it  is  not  the  oidy  way 
aroimd  it— say  the  reformers,  is  public 
financing.  If  the  Federal  Oovemment 
gives  you  some  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  for  your  campaign,  as  a  quid 
pro  quo  for  accepting  that  money,  we 
can  pass  a  law  that  says,  as  a  condition 
of  accepting  the  money,  you  can  only 
spend  so  much  in  the  campaign.  You 
do  not  have  to  accept  the  money,  but 
if  you  do,  we  can  put  an  expmditure 
limitation  on. 

Reformers  would  say  that  is  the  only 
way  you  can  get  the  cost  of  campaigns 
down.  The  average  cost  of  a  Senate 
campaign  last  year  was  apparently 
about  $3  million— some  more,  some 
less,  but  average  about  $3  million.  Mr. 
President,  I  opine  there  is  another 
way  you  can  get  it  down.  The  present 
contribution  limit  now  for  indlvidudals 
is  $1,000.  That  Is  the  most  an  Individ- 
ual can  give  to  a  campaign.  Together, 
an  individual  and  his  or  her  spouse 
can  give  $2,000.  or  they  can  each  give 
$1,000  to  the  primary  and  $1,000  to 
the  general.  But  we  normally  use  the 
term  $1,000.  So  if  you  take  PACs  out 
of  it  altogether— no  more  special  inter- 
ests, allowing  only  individuial  contribu- 
tions—the next  thing  you  can  do  if 
you  want  to  get  the  expenditures 
down  is  cut  the  $1,000  individual  con- 
tribution down  to  $100.  Cut  it  down  to 
$50  if  you  want. 

Tou  achieve  two  things.  One,  very 
few  people  outside  of  your  State  are 
likely  to  give  you  great  quantities  of 
small  money.   Maybe  imder  current 
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Uv  aomebody  In  a  apedal-interect 
group  who  Utm  In  West  Virginia  or 
Oeorlga  or  a  lobbyist  In  Waahlngton. 
DC.  will  give  you  $S.000  because  he  or 
she  wants  your  ear.  or  maybe  a  rich  In- 
dividual will  give  you  $1,000  because 
he  or  she  wanU  your  ear.  But  not 
many  people  are  going  to  give  you  $20 
or  $30  M"**—  they  Uve  In  your  State.  If 
they  are  going  to  give  any  money,  they 
an  going  to  give  It  to  the  congression- 
al or  Senate  race  in  their  SUte,  not  to 
somebody  outside  their  SUte  whom 
they  know  nothing  about. 

So  you  lower  the  Individual  contri- 
bution limit  to.  say.  $100.  Now.  if  an 
average  Senate  campaign  cosU  $3  mll- 
llon  and  If  your  ocmtributlon  limit 
were  $100,  you  would  have  to  have 
30.000  contributors  at  $100  apiece  to 
reach  $3  million.  The  problem  Is  if  the 
etmtribuUon  limit  Is  $100.  the  average 
contribution  In  my  experience  is  about 
$30.  So  now.  if  you  want  to  raise  $3 
million,  you  would  have  to  have 
150.000  contributors  with  an  average 
contribution  of  $30  apiece. 

It  Is  not  likely  you  are  going  to 
achieve  that.  So  the  effect  of  bringing 
the  contribution  limit  down  will  be  to 
bring  down  the  cost  of  campaigns  be- 
cause the  candidates  just  will  not  be 
able  to  raise  that  much  money. 

So.  we  could  achieve  the  reforms  the 
reformers  want.  We  could  get  nd  of 
the  special  interest  giving  which  Is 
legal  uiKler  current  law.  Change  the 
law  so  PAC's  cannot  give,  get  them 
out.  We  can  lower  the  individual  con- 
tribution limit  to  further  lower  the 
coat  of  campaigns.  Those  are  the  twin 
goals  that  most  of  the  reformers  seek. 
But  do  you  know  why  these  so-called 
reformers  really  want  public  financ- 
ing. Mr.  President?  ReaUy  want  It?  If 
you  wanted  to  try  to  raise  $1  million 
or  $2  million  of  $3  million  per  cam- 
paign at  an  average  contribution  of 
$30,  It  is  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  work.  You 
are  going  to  have  to  have  a  tremen- 
dous volunteer  organization.  Tou  are 
going  to  have  to  have  a  lot  of  people 
who  believe  in  you.  Tou  are  going  to 
have  to  motivate  those  people  and 
they  are  going  to  have  to  go  out  and 
rap  on  doors,  stop  at  businesses,  say. 
"WiU  you  give  $20  to  the  Packwood 
campaign."  "Will  you  give  $20  to  the 
Packwood  campaign."  "Please  give 
$30." 

It  Is  a  lot  of  work.  Mr.  President,  for 
us.  So  what  do  the  reformers  say? 
Well,  they  say  It  comes  down  to  us 
working  that  hard  or  the  taxpayer 
working  that  hard.  They  say  let  the 
taxpayer  work  that  hard  and  give  us 
the  money.  We  will  not  have  to  work 
so  hard,  we  will  not  have  to  spend  so 
much  time  raising  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  willing  to  take 
that  case  to  the  public.  We  can 
achieve  the  reforms  the  reformers 
want.  We  can  get  the  costs  of  cam- 
paigns down,  we  can  eliminate  the  spe- 
cial interests,  and  we  can  finance  these 
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campaigns  from  small  donations  from 
thousands  of  people,  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  country.  It 
would  be  a  good  step  for  democracy  if 
we  had  2.  3,  4.  5  mllllan  people  putting 
up  $30  or  $30  or  $50  each.  They  would 
have  an  Interest  in  the  campaign.  But 
it  is  a  lot  of  work.  Good  work.  It  is 
worthwhile  work.  When  you  ask  some- 
body to  give  you  s:n>  and  they  give  you 
the  $20.  they  may  want  to  ask  you 
what  you  stand  for  on  some  issues. 
They  will  want  to  know  If  you  are  with 
them.  Given  the  choice  of  our  working 
hard  versus  the  taxpayer  working 
hard.  I  am  going  to  opt  on  the  side  of 
our  working  hard. 

We  have  $150  to  $200  billion  deficits. 
Depending  on  whom  you  talk  with  in 
the  Senate,  we  are  either  not  fimdlng 
the  Defense  Department  sufficiently 
or  not  funding  Medicaid  or  Medicare 
or  education  or  the  environment  suffi- 
ciently. They  are  all  short  of  funds.  At 
least  their  supporters  think  so.  And  we 
still  have  $150  or  $200  billion  deficits. 
We  have  plenty  of  worthwhile  areas 
on  which  to  spend  money. 

If  we  adopt  S.  2  and  Include  the 
House— it  only  includes  the  Senate 
now— then  we  are  talldng  about  spend- 
ing someplace  between  $300  and  $500 
million  per  elecUon  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  thereby  freeing  candidates 
from  having  to  go  out  and  work  hard 
to  get  the  money  to  run  their  races.  It 
is  $300  million  we  are  not  going  to 
spend  on  education  or  defense  or  the 
environment  or  Medicaid  or  something 
else.  And.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  nec- 
easary.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  spend  the 
taxpayers'  money  on  our  campaigns. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  tap  the  taxpayer 
for  money  for  a  critical  national  need, 
a  need  we  have  to  meet,  when  we 
cannot  get  It  anyplace  else.  Then  we 
will  have  a  debate  about  the  need.  If 
there  is  a  need,  we  will  have  a  debate 
about  whom  we  should  tax  to  pay  for 
it.  I  hope  we  would  be  willing  to  tax  to 
pay  for  It  Instead  of  borrowing  it. 
Those  are  fair  debates.  They  are 
policy  debates  about  what  the  purpose 
of  this  country  should  be,  what  we 
should  spend  money  on.  how  we 
should  get  the  money.  But  there  will 
be  $300  mUUon  to  $500  million  less  If 
we  adopt  the  campaign  reform  bill 
that  Is  now  on  the  floor.  $300  million 
to  $500  million  that  could  otherwise  be 
raised  voluntarily,  that  could  not  only 
be  raised  voluntarily  but  would  serve 
this  country  well  if  it  were  raised  vol- 
untarily because  we  would  Involve  3 
million,  or  4  million,  or  5  million 
people  giving  $10  or  $20  or  $30  in  cam- 
paigns. 

Those  people  would  feel  that  they 
had  a  part  in  that  campaign.  They 
would  do  more  than  give  money.  If 
they  would  give  $10  or  $20.  they  would 
come  down  once  a  week  and  make 
phone  calls,  address  envelopes,  help 
put  up  lawn  signs. 


Mr.  President,  that  \»  good  for  de- 
mocracy. No  one  gets  a  great  sense  of 
participation  if,  on  their  Income  tax. 
they  check  a  box  that  says,  take  some 
more  money  out  of  the  Treasury  and 
give  it  to  a  campaign.  That  is  not  par- 
ticipation. 

So,  for  all  of  those  reasons.  I  hope  S. 
2  WiU  be  defeated.  I  hope  the  Demo- 
crats and  other  reformers  would  be 
willing  to  Join  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  myself  In  eliminating 
all  political  action  committee  contribu- 
tions, all  political  action  committee 
contributions  to  individuals  or  parties, 
all  bundling  by  PAC's.  And  I  hope 
that  they  would  Join  us  in  the  other 
steps  we  have  suggested. 

But  I  am  frank  to  say  I  do  not  think 
they  will.  Because  they  are  pushed 
down  to  a  choice  of  who  is  going  to 
work  hard.  Given  that,  they  would 
rather  the  taxpayer  work  than  that 
we  work. 
I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  time?  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood]  for  an 
outstanding  speech  on  this  issue.  He 
certainly  has  summed  it  up  well.  The 
larger  question,  of  course,  is  Just  what 
kind  of  America  do  we  want  to  have? 
Because,  ultimately,  how  we  deter- 
mine the  players  in  the  political  proc- 
ess has  a  major  impact  on  what  this 
country  is  like  and  how  it  is  governed. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  S.  2.  when  you  put  a  cap 
on  participation— and  that  is  what  a 
cap  on  spending  Is— and  when  you 
shift  the  burden  of  that  spending  to 
the  taxpayers  In  an  involuntary  sense, 
you  Indeed  put  a  restriction  on  partici- 
pation. That  is  what  this  argument  is 
all  at>out:  are  we  going  to  encourage 
participation  or  are  we  going  to  snuff 
it  out? 

It  is  also  a  question  of  what  kind  of 
contribution  is  bad.  S.  2  presumes  that 
a  cash  contribution  Is  bad.  but  an  in- 
kind  contribution  is  OK.  It  seems  to 
me,  Mr.  President,  that  that  discrimi- 
nates against  the  busy  American  who 
is  out  making  a  living  every  day,  is  in- 
volved In  the  Boy  ScouU,  in  church, 
and  a  variety  of  other  activities  and 
may  not  have  time  to  go  door  to  door 
and  get  Involved  in  the  process  In  that 
way.  He  wants  to  have  an  impact  but 
he  wants  to  have  an  impact  in  the  way 
that  is  consistent  with  the  way  he  is 
living.  And  so  he  wants  to  contribute 
to  Senator  Packwood  or  in  the  case  of 
Senator  Domifici,  as  he  has  pointed 
out.  with  over  20.000  contributors  in 
New  Mexico  alone. 

So  the  fundamental  Issue  Is,  do  we 
want  to  encourage  people  to  partici- 
pate in  the  process?  For  most  Ameri- 
cans that  partldiwtlon  is  going  to  take 
the  form  of  a  contribution,  a  contribu- 


tion of  money.  There  is  nothing  inap- 
propriate about  it.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  it.  The  amount  of  money 
that  is  being  spent  in  American  poli- 
tics is  not  scandalous  or  obscene  as 
some  who  support  S.  2  have  said.  We 
spend  really  very  little  on  politics  com- 
pared to  almost  anything  else  that  we 
spend  money  on  in  our  society. 

As  the  debate  goes  on.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  us  think  about  what  kind  of 
America  do  we  want.  Do  we  want  an 
America  in  which  people  are  encour- 
aged to  participate,  in  which  candi- 
dates are  encouraged  to  go  out  and  get 
Just  as  much  support  as  they  can?  We 
should  not  tell  candidates  there  is  a 
cap  on  how  much  support  they  can 
get.  There  should  not  be  any  limit  on 
that  whatsoever.  We  ought  to  be  able 
to  go  out  and  get  as  much  support  as 
possible  from  a  broad  array  of  people. 
And  with  the  post-Watergate  reform 
legislation  there  Is  a  limit  on  what 
people  can  contribute.  It  is  fully  dis- 
closable  and  so  any  candidate  who 
raises  a  large  amoimt  of  money  obvi- 
ously is  going  to  get  it  from  a  whole 
lot  of  people  unless  he  happens  to  be  a 
millionaire.  All  of  us  in  this  body  I 
think  would  like  to  solve  the  million- 
aire loophole  problem,  but  it  is  a  con- 
stitutional problem.  If  we  can  figure 
out  a  way  to  solve  that,  let  us  do  that. 

But  in  terms  of  participation  beyond 
that  loophole,  we  ought  to  be  encour- 
aging people  to  be  a  part  of  the  proc- 
ess, to  get  involved,  to  make  a  contri- 
bution, and  we  ought  to  encourage  our 
candldates  to  work  hard,  as  Senator 
Packwood  has  said.  It  is  better  the 
candidate  work  hard  than  the  taxpay- 
er in  an  involuntary  fashion  have  to 
give  up  his  tax  dollars  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

So  the  discussion  continues,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  a  most  important  issue, 
an  issue  that  I  think  the  Senate  wisely 
spends  its  time  upon.  We  look  forward 
to  continuing  the  discussion.  I  srield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  in  these  last  few 
days  about  a  compromise,  which  is  I 
think,  in  keeping  with  the  Senate's 
history,  because  as  we  all  know  legisla- 
tion is  the  art  of  compromise.  We  do 
our  best  when  acting  In  a  bipartisan 
fashion. 

We  all  recognise  in  this  instance 
there  is  a  problem  with  the  way  cam- 
paigns are  financed  and  funded,  and  I 
think  it  is  Important  that  we  as  a  body 
work  together  to  solve  this  problem.  I 
think  it  is  important,  lAi.  President,  to 
recognize,  however,  that  compromise 
does  not  mean  ignoring  problems  or 
surrendering  principles.  On  certain 
issues  we  must  resolve  existing  prot>- 
lems  and  not  Just  paper  them  over. 
There  is  no  better  example  of  the  need 
to  do  that  than  when  we  talk  about  fi- 
nancing campaigns  in  the  United 
States  today. 


A  short  time  ago,  I  heard  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  talking 
about  a  problem  that  we  all  recognize, 
the  problem  of  bundling.  I  would  like 
to  talk  about  a  personal  example  of 
bimdllng  and  try  to  relate  how  it  is  not 
Just  something  that  we  talk  about  but 
really  exists. 

My  predecessor.  Paul  Laxalt,  an- 
nounced last  August  that  he  was  not 
going  to  run  for  reelection.  I  decided  a 
few  days  later  that  I  would  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  U.S.  Senate  to  replace 
Paul  Laxalt.  From  August  until 
lAarch.  I  basically  was  the  only  candi- 
date in  the  race.  I  organized,  I  worked 
hard.  I  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  raising  money  so  that  I  could  be 
competitive  in  the  Senate  race  in 
Nevada.  So,  when  I  learned  I  was 
going  to  have  an  opponent,  based  on 
the  experience  I  had.  I  knew  that  it 
was  very,  very  difficult  to  raise  money. 
It  is  hard  and  it  takes  a  lot  of  time. 

So,  I  felt  that  I  would  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  person  who  was 
going  to  be  running  against  me  be- 
cause I  had  had  an  advance  of  6  or  7 
months  over  him.  I  was  starting  ahead 
of  him.  and  I  recognized  that  even 
though  he  may  have  more  access  to 
money  than  I,  it  would  still  take  a  lot 
of  time  to  raise  money  according  to 
the  rules  and  the  law  as  I  understood 
them. 

Interestingly  enough.  Mr.  President, 
something  that  had  taken  me  7 
months  to  do  he  did  in  1  day.  How  did 
he  do  it?  Through  bundling.  The  exact 
figures  are  with  the  Federal  Election 
Commission,  but  I  had  raised  by  that 
time  approximately  $500,000.  It  was 
done  by  my  opponent  in  essentially 
Just  1  day,  because  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  through  conduiting, 
was  able  to  take  money  and  direct  it  to 
my  opponent. 

Now,  the  law  is  that  in  a  Senate  race 
in  Nevada,  the  Senatorial  Campaign 
Committee  can  give  approximately 
$100,000.  That  was  exceeded  many, 
many  times  over  in  a  very  short  period 
of  time.  So,  although  I  had  worked 
very  hard  for  7  months  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  opposition,  they  caught  up  with 
me  in  1  day  and  thereafter  I  was 
always  behind. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  bundling.  The  practice  is 
an  invitation  to  abuse  the  process.  It  is 
an  invitation  to  avoid  the  rules  and 
the  law.  I  talked  last  week,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, about  what  bundling  really  is.  I 
have  given  an  example  here  today  but 
basically  where  the  perversion  of  the 
concept  occurs  is  when  solicitations 
are  made  to  send  in  money,  for  exam- 
ple, to  the  Republican  Senatorial 
Campaign  Committee.  Somebody 
writes  out  a  check  to  the  Republican 
Senatorial  Campaign  Committee.  It 
comes  in  to  the  committee,  and  they 
redirect  the  money  to  a  candidate. 

The  New  York  Times  went  out  and 
Interviewed  people  and  said.  "Did  you 


really  give  money  to  candidate  X7" 
They  said.  "I  don't  know  who  you  are 
tjtiung  about.  I  gave  money  to  the 
Senatorial  Campaign  Committee."  It 
is  iUegal.  it  is  unfair,  and  the  person 
who  does  it  does  not  play  by  the  rules. 

During  the  campaign,  as  I  iiuUcated. 
not  only  in  my  race  but  many  amatori- 
al  races  aroimd  the  country,  there  was 
irrefutable  evidence  that  massive 
amounts  of  money  were  improperly  in- 
fused into  various  people's  campaigns 
Mine  is  only  one  exaiiu)le. 

I  raise  this  example.  Mr.  President, 
not  to  rehash  the  past  but  to  present  a 
problem  that  is  going  to  exist  in  the 
future  as  it  exists  today  unless  we  do 
something  about  it. 

Let  us  remove  the  temptation  by  for- 
bidding conduiting. 

Another  evil,  another  problem  that 
exists  is  something  called  party 
passthroughs.  Party  passthroughs 
allow  an  organization  to  give  money  to 
a  party,  and  they  pass  that  money 
through  to  a  candidate.  The  way  it  is 
often  done  is  wrong  and,  in  the  minds 
of  most.  iUegal. 

Let  me  give  another  personal  exam- 
ple. In  my  State  of  Nevada,  a  State  of 
72  million  acres,  wide-open  spaces,  one 
of  the  effective  campaign  methods  are 
signs  that  say,  "Vote  for  me." 

I  was  very  concerned  when  suddenly 
I  woke  up  one  morning  and  my  oppo- 
nent's signs  were  spread  all  over  the 
State  of  Nevada— not  50  or  100  but. 
thousands  and  thousands  of  signs,  all 
over  the  State. 

I  thought  to  myself,  that  is  a  lot  of 
money  to  spend  on  signs.  It  took  a 
Uttle  whUe  before  I  realized  that  if 
you  look  at  the  fine  print  of  these 
huge  signs,  you  found  that  they  were 
paid  for  by  the  State  Republican 
Party. 

This  is  a  passthrough  we  are  talking 
about.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
dollars  were  spent  on  my  opponent's 
campaign  through  this  improper, 
wrong,  unfair,  and,  in  the  minds  of 
most,  as  I  have  said,  illegal  method. 

Negative  radio  ads  and  mailings  paid 
for  by  the  State  and  county  parties  in 
the  State  of  Nevada,  were  run  against 
me.  This  far  exceeded  the  $100,000 
limit  I  talked  about  before  which  was 
permissible  under  the  Republican  Sen- 
atorial Campaign  Committee  or  the 
Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign 
Committee.  Signs  all  over  the  State, 
negative  radio  ads,  newspaper  ads. 
myiUngB  and  I  do  not  know  what  else, 
were  paid  for  by  the  State  party.  We 
were  only  able  to  find  out  these  mat- 
ters because  they  printed  a  little  dis- 
closure on  the  signs,  and  of  course 
there  was  a  disclaimer  in  the  mailings, 
on  the  radio  ads.  and  in  the  newspa- 
pers. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  people 
had  their  wages  paid.  We  do  not  know 
how  many  workers  were  paid  directly 
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or  Indiraetly  throu«h  the  county  mkI 
State  pwrttaB. 

I  think  we  have  to  addrew  thla  In 
the  lecitlatkm  that  U  now  before  the 
Senate. 

There  are  real  example*,  not  thlngi 
which  are  fitment*  of  someone's 
imaclnatlon  or  speculation  about  what 
might  happen  In  the  future.  These  are 
WTOOga  which  have  occurred.  It  hap- 
pened In  every  Senate  race  that  was 
competitive  In  the  century.  It  hap- 
pened In  the  State  of  Nevada. 

We  had  bundling,  condultlng.  and 
paity  paMthrougha.  It  Is  wrong,  and  It 
should  be  stopped,  and  that  Is  what 
this  legislation  Is  about:  to  try  to  make 
level  the  baU  field  upon  which  we  all 
have  to  run. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  look  at  oom- 
promlae.  I  would  like  the  opportunity 
to  ask  some  questions  about  the  Ifc- 
ConneU-Packwood  bill  in  the  hope 
that  sometime  during  this  debate, 
there  will  be  some  answers  to  these 
questions. 

Those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
said  that  their  proposal  would  outlaw 
PAC  contributions  to  candidates.  That 
may  be  true:  but  I  suspect  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Ckwunlsslon  had  Jurisdic- 
tion, would  raise  some  questions  about 
truth  In  advertising. 

We  all  know  what  a  PAC  Is.  It  col- 
lects money  from  like-minded  people 
or  people  with  the  same  special  inter- 
est and  delivers  the  money  to  a  candi- 
date. 

First,  would  anything  in  their  bill 
prohibit  that  practice?  I  know  the 
answer,  but  let  us  hear  the  answer 
frtHn  the  other  side.  Current  law  pre- 
vents these  organised  special  interests 
from  contributing  more  than  $5,000  to 
a  candidate  for  each  election.  Would 
anything  in  their  bill  prevent  these 
Q>eclal  Interests  from  making  unlimit- 
ed contributions?  I'd  like  an  answer. 

They  claim,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  to  have  put  limits  on  PAC's. 
Would  anything  in  their  proposal  limit 
PAC  contribuUons  to  a  national  party, 
a  congressional  campaign  committee,  a 
SUte  or  local  party,  as  we  have  talked 
about  during  the  day.  an  independent 
expenditure  campaign,  which  has  been 
discussed  nimierous  times  in  this  body 
in  the  past  week? 

Senator  after  Senator  has  come  to 
this  floor  in  the  past  week  or  10  days 
and  decried  the  amount  of  money  we 
spend  and  the  distortion  of  the  role 
that  results  from  having  to  raise  the 
money  in  large  amounts.  Would  any- 
thing in  their  proposal  guarantee  that 
the  amounts  of  m<mey  spent  to  influ- 
ence elections  would  be  reduced? 

Another  question:  Would  anything 
in  their  proposal  reduce  the  amount  of 
money  which,  if  it  could  not  go  direct- 
ly to  a  candidate,  could  Just  pop  up 
elsewhere?  I  have  given  examples  of 
that  earlier  today. 
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Next  question:  Am  I  not  correct  that 
the  PAC  money  that  they  claim  they 
want  to  ban  or  limit  could,  under  their 
proposal,  go  in  unlimited  amounts  to 
parties  or  to  campaign  oonunittees  or 
for  so-called  soft  expenditures,  corpo- 
rate expenditures? 

Let  us  talk  about  soft  money  or  cor- 
porate money.  They  have  said  that 
they  want  to  do  something  about  soft 
money,  so  please  help.  As  I  read  their 
proposal,  the  other  party  would  open 
a  huge,  new  loophole  by  allowing  un- 
limited soft  money  contributions  for 
the  administrative  costs  of  party  com- 
mittees. It  does  not  take  much  to  real- 
ise the  abuse  that  would  take  place  if 
this  loophole  were  allowed. 

Does  that  mean.  Mr.  President,  that 
their  proposal  would  allow  corpora- 
tions and  labor  unions  to  foot  the 
entire  bill  for  operating  a  national. 
State,  or  local  party  committee?  I  un- 
derstand the  law  to  be  that  these  con- 
tributions have  been  illegal  since  1908, 
almost  80  years.  So.  why  would  they 
want  to  change  the  law  that  citizens, 
not  giant  corporations  or  labor  unions, 
ought  to  control  a  political  party? 

When  I  started  my  sUtement.  Mr. 
President.  I  talked  about  compromise, 
because  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  order 
for  us  to  achieve  in  this  instance— that 
is.  achieve  something  that  relates  to 
campaign  reform— there  will  have  to 
be  a  compromise.  The  history  of  this 
Government,  the  history  of  this  body, 
the  DJ3.  Seiuite,  is  a  history  of  com- 
promise. As  I  indicated,  legislation  is 
the  art  of  compromise. 

We  would  not  have  a  transcontinen- 
tal raUroad  but  f:r  a  classic  compro- 
mise. We  would  not  have  our  great  Na- 
tional Park  System  but  for  a  compro- 
mise that  was  reached  in  this  body. 
We  would  not  have  our  Interstate 
Highway  System  but  for  compromise. 
We  would  not  have  the  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  but  for  compromise.  We  would 
not  have  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
which  has  done  much  in  this  country, 
but  for  compromise.  We  would  not 
have  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, but  for  compromise.  We  would 
not  have  the  Peace  Corps  but  for  com- 
promise. I  think  if  there  were  ever  an 
instance  where  compromise  is  needed, 
it  is  in  the  area  of  campaign  reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  as  someone 
who  has  been  through  a  tough  cam- 
paign. Just  a  few  months  ago.  I  think 
we  have  to  make  a  playing  field  that  is 
level  for  everyone.  We  have  to  make 
this  system  of  Government,  which  we 
love  so  much,  a  system  of  fairness. 

When  I  talk  about  compromise,  we 
need  only  look  back  at  the  time  200 
years  ago,  in  Philadelphia,  when  our 
Founding  Fathers  were  meeting  in  the 
hot  Philadelphia  summer,  to  try  to  do 
something  to  save  these  thirteen  Colo- 
nies. How  did  they  do  It?  They  did  it 
through  compromise.  These  men  were 
able  to  get  together  and  work  out  com- 
promises on  many  different  issues:  the 
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of  the  Senate,  the  length  of  the 

term  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives— that  there  would  be 
three  separate  but  equal  branches  of 
government.  That  was  a  compromise  It 
took  a  long  time  to  achieve.  The  Con- 
stitution Itself,  that  document  that  we 
refer  to  on  a  dally  basis  in  this  body, 
was  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  compro- 
mise. 

So  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  talk- 
ing compromise.  It  is  needed.  It  is 
needed  on  the  most  glaring  deficiency 
we  now  have  in  our  system,  that  is. 
campaign  financing. 

Edmund  Burke  said  that  "All  gov- 
ernment—indeed, every  human  benefit 
and  enjoyment,  every  virtue  and  every 
prudent  act— is  founded  on  compro- 
mise." 

Samuel  Eliot  Morison  said:  "Frank- 
lin may  be  considered  one  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  American  democ- 
racy, since  no  democratic  government 
can  last  long  without  conciliation  and 
compromise." 

It  Is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  are 
talking  about  working  something  out. 
It  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  end 
this  statement  by  saying  to  my  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  let  us 
reason  together,  and  let  us  meet  some- 
where around  the  halfway  mark.  Let 
us  compromise.  It  will  be  in  the  best 
Interest  of  America  and  own  duty  will 
be  fulfilled  If  we  do  what  is  right  in 
this  instance  and  reform  the  way  cam- 
paigns are  financed  in  this  country. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 

time.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  start  my  remarks  this  afternoon  by 
commending  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
on  the  substantive  points  that  he 
made  on  some  of  the  current  abuses  in 
the  way  in  which  campaigns  are  run 
and  financed. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  and  I 
both  came  out  of  very  difficult,  very 
expensive,  and  very  trying  campaigns, 
some  of  which  we  are  proud  of  and 
some  of  which  we  are  not. 

Also.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  on  his  final  statement  on  the 
need  for  us  to  bring  together  all  of  the 
parties  here  who  are  concerned  about 
getting  reform  in  our  campaign  fi- 
nance system  and  arrive  at  a  compro- 
mise. 

I  could  not  agree  with  him  more, 
and  I  hope  that  the  various  parties  in- 
volved most  specifically  day  to  day  in 
this  are  going  to  be  able  to  come  to- 
gether. 

I  also  commend  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  PackwoodI  on  much  of 
his  earlier  statement  this  afternoon. 
Senator  Packwood  spoke  very  elo- 
quently on  two  broad  themes  that 
have  been  of  concern  to  many  of  us. 
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One  of  those  was  the  fact  that  this  In- 
stitution in  American  politics  is  be- 
coming beholden  to  a  few  interests. 
The  Senator  is  correct  in  his  analysis 
that  that  is  one  of  the  major  thrusts 
of  our  concern  about  reforming  cam- 
paigns. He  is  also  correct  in  his  analy- 
sis of  another  broad  concern  that  cam- 
paigns cost  too  much. 

I  do  not  think  there  are  very  many 
people  who  have  been  through  elec- 
tions recently,  either  on  the  giving, 
working,  or  campaigning  side,  who 
would  not  agree  that  campaigns  do 
cost  too  much. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senator's  analy- 
sis said  that  one  of  the  key  areas  that 
was  really  at  the  root  of  this  legisla- 
tion was  who  was  willing  to  work  hard 
in  campaigns  and  who  was  not  willing 
to  work  hard.  Unfortunately,  after 
giving  a  very  good  analysis  of  the 
issues  the  discussion  then  tailed  off 
into  a  kind  of  trivialization  of  the 
issue  by  saying  who  is  willing  to  work 
hard  and  who  is  not  willing  to  work 
hard.  If  those  who  are  not  willing  to 
work  hard  want  the  public  to  finance 
campaigns,  that  truly  is  trivializing 
what  is  an  important  issue  for  us  all. 

I  would  hope  that  the  debate  would 
stay  above  that  level  and  maintain 
Itself  into  the  level  of  the  real  issues 
Involved. 

Others  involved  issues  which  have 
been  raised  over  and  over  again  in  the 
last  week,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  the  purchase  of  elections  by  a 
few  wealthy  individuals?  We  have  ap- 
parently a  constitutional  constraint  on 
limiting  expenditures  of  those  who 
want  to  spend  money  on  their  own 
campaigns. 

What  we  do  have  to  do  is  get  to  a 
point  where  this  institution  and  other 
political  institutions  do  not  become 
the  purview  just  of  the  wealthy.  If  we 
allow  us  only  to  have  people  who  have 
a  lot  of  money  to  spend  money  on 
campaigns,  we  are  going  to  limit  the 
capacity  of  this  coimtry  to  maintain 
its  truly  democratic  nature. 

A  second  area  that  was  not  discussed 
in  the  debate  earlier  today  was  inde- 
pendent expenditures,  a  major,  major 
abuse  of  outside  groups  coming  in  and 
running  this  extraordinary  barrage  of 
negative  campaigning. 

A  third  area  that  we  have  to  figure 
out  what  we  are  going  to  do  about 
touched  on  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  in  his  good  remarks  is  the  soft 
money  issue  which  also  has  to  be  ad- 
dressed so  that  you  do  not  get  a  few 
corporations  or  unions,  or  whatever, 
being  able  to  come  in  and  spend  a 
great  deal  of  money  luiaocounted  for 
or  accounted  for  and  fuel  the  political 
process  that  way. 

But  the  room  is  there  for  compro- 
mise. 

We  hear  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
very  carefully  and  thoroughly  and  I 
thought  well,  talking  about  the  abuse 
by  special  interest,  talking  about  cam- 


paigns costing  too  much.  That  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  from  Nevada  was 
talking  about  soft  money;  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  was  talking  about  the 
purchasing  of  elections  by  wealthy  in- 
dividuals. 

I  have  expressed  concerns  on  a 
number  of  occasions  about  independ- 
ent expenditures.  The  concerns  are  all 
there.  Let  us  bring  people  together 
and  come  up  with  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  we  can  all  get  behind  and  be 
proud  of  as  we  reform  the  political 
process. 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks 
about  S.  2,  the  Campaign  Reform  Act. 

I  think  the  reason  that  we  are  con- 
cerned with  election  campaign  contri- 
bution reform  is  simply  because  we 
have  been  spending  too  much  money. 

We  have  been  spending  so  much 
money  that  it  has  reached  the  point  of 
a  national  embarrassment.  We  have 
been  spending  so  much  money  that  it 
is  almost  obscene. 

Surely,  there  is  a  far  better  way  that 
we  can  spend  our  money— through 
charities  or  for  almost  any  other 
worthwhile  purpose— rather  than 
spending  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  campaigns. 

It  makes  the  political  system  so  very 
costly;  it  keeps  a  great  many  people 
from  nuinlng:  and  worse  than  all  of 
that,  it  discredits  our  political  system. 

The  people  get  the  feeling  that  you 
have  to  have  money  to  be  in  politics. 
They  get  the  feeling  that  money  talks. 
In  fact,  money  does  talk. 

So,  in  this  free  society,  how  do  we  go 
about  regulating  ourselves  to  bring 
campaign  spending  back  into  some  ra- 
tional framework? 

I  know,  in  North  Carolina  in  the 
1984  Senate  election,  it  is  reported 
that  some  $25  million  was  spent. 
There  is  no  way  to  Justify  that  kind  of 
spending.  There  Is  no  way  to  see  it  as 
anjrthing  but  a  potential  danger,  as  it 
tends  to  undermine  the  confidence 
that  people  have  in  their  self-govern- 
ment. That  is  why  we  need  and  why 
we  are  talking  about  campaign  contri- 
bution reform— because  we  think  that 
things  have  gotten  out  of  hand.  That 
is  why  I  am  interested  in  finding  a  way 
to  restore  reason  and  confidence  to 
our  system  of  elections. 

In  our  campaign  reform  efforts,  we 
run  up  against  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Hardly,  one  could 
argue,  did  the  Founding  Fathers  an- 
ticipate that  free  speech  and  money 
would  be  so  intertwined  that  when  we 
protect  free  speech  we  also  protect  the 
right  to  let  money  speak.  Money 
speaks  so  much  louder  than  individ- 
uals; therein  lies  our  problem. 

Because  the  interpretation  is  that 
spending  money  on  a  campaign  is  pro- 
tected as  the  right  of  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, there  is  not  any  way.  as  it 
now  stands  to  force  limitations  of  so- 
called   Independent   expenditures.    If, 


indeed,  we  could  limit  expenditures  to 
X  times  the  salary  of  the  office,  or  x 
times  the  number  of  people  voting  or 
some  other  formula,  that  would  be  a 
neat  way  to  do  it.  That  would  be  an 
adequate  way  to  do  it  But  we  cannot 
do  it  that  way  because  the  Constitu- 
tion prohibits  it. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  that  interpre- 
tation. I  think  it  is  a  bit  strained,  but 
it  is,  nonetheless  the  Interpretation:  it 
is  the  law.  So  the  only  way  that  we 
can  limit  campaign  expenditures  is  to 
do  it  on  a  voluntary  basis.  And  the 
only  way  we  can  do  it  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  as  I  understand  the  law.  is  to 
provide  public  financing.  In  exchange 
for  public  financing,  the  candidate  vol- 
luiteers  to  limit  expenditures. 

Now,  if  I  am  right  in  my  assimiption. 
and  maybe  I  am  not.  that  we  all  think 
there  should  be  some  reasonable  ceil- 
ing on  campaign  spending,  then  it  fol- 
lows that  this  is  the  way  to  go. 

If  indeed  we  are  talking  about  some- 
thing else,  if  that  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  debate,  then  we  are  going  to  be  at 
loggerheads  here  continually.  For,  one 
group  of  Senators  feels  that  expendi- 
tures should  be  limited  and,  if  another 
group  feels  that  campaign  expendi- 
tures should  not  be  limited,  that  is  a 
difference  that  cannot  be  reconciled 
by  the  approach  we  are  taking  in  this 
bill.  I  had  been  under  the  impression, 
tmtil  I  listened  to  the  last  few  days  of 
debate  in  this  Chamber,  that  we  all 
wanted  to  limit  expenditures  but  we 
wanted  to  find  the  best  way  to  do  it. 
and  that  the  best  way  to  do  it  was 
probably  not  with  public  expendltiu^s. 
I  think  now  that  maybe  I  misunder- 
stood. I  think  maybe  a  great  many 
Senators  do  not  want  any  limitation 
on  campaign  expenditures. 

That  is  all  right— that  is,  it  is  aU 
right  for  them  to  have  that  opinion.  I 
do  not  happen  to  agree.  I  said  in  the 
beginning  that  I  think  runaway  cam- 
paign spending  affects  the  credibility 
of  our  entire  system.  I  think  it  is 
almost  immoral  to  spend  $10  million. 
$15  million,  or  $20  million  to  seek  a 
seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  So  we  have 
come  with  an  approach  that  says  we 
will  provide  some  public  money  if 
those  accepting  that  money  wiU  agree 
to  hold  down  total  expenditures.  That 
is  the  crux  of  it. 

How  do  we  provide  that  money?  We 
provide  it  in  several  ways.  First,  we  re- 
quire that,  in  order  to  qualify  for 
public  financing,  you  have  to  work  ex- 
tremely hard  to  get  a  great  many 
people  in  your  own  home  State  to  give 
contributions  of  no  more  than  $250. 
By  the  time  you  get  that  many  contri- 
butions, you  have  done  a  good  Job  of 
campaign  fundraising.  It  is  a  tough  Job 
to  raise  money  like  that,  so  you  do  get 
a  great  many  people  participating  at 
the  entry  point  of  the  campaign. 

Then  you  limit  overall  spending  ab- 
solute ceiling,  which  is  determined  by 
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a  factor  mulUpUed  by  the  votlnc  we 
population.  I  think  perhaps  we  have 
tBk»«  a  flture  that  la  yet  too  high: 
nevertheleiB.  we  have  established  a 
figuie:  SO  cents,  for  each  voting  age 
dtlaens  of  that  SUte. 

That  Is  a  fair  determination.  It 
might  be  better  If  it  were  lower.  But  it 
does  give  each  side  about  the  same 
amount  of  money,  a  limited  amount  of 
money  at  that.  ^    ^.      _*  _,». 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  biggest  criu- 
dsm  has  been  that  somehow,  we  do 
not  want  to  spend  public  money  for 
this  kind  of  endeavor,  that  if  we  spend 
public  money,  we  will  be  diverting  it 
from  so  many  other  important  things. 
I  agree:  there  are  a  great  many  prior- 
ities In  the  Nation  that  are  not  being 
met  in  our  budget. 

But  I  would  argue  and  have  argued 
that  this  is  not  really  public  expendl- 
txire.  We  call  it  that,  and.  on  the  face 
of  it.  it  appears  to  be  that,  but  it  is 
not.  This  is  no  more  public  financing 
than  a  contribution  to  the  United 
Fund  or  a  contribution  to  the  museum 
or  a  contribution  to  any  tax-exempt 
organisation.  It  is  a  contribution  that 
an  Individual  has  decided  to  make. 

I  know  there  are  economists  and 
there  are  certainly  plenty  of  people  in 
the  budget  office  who  contend  that  all 
of  the  money  belongs  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  whatever  you  give  away  is 
public  expenditure.  They  actuaUy  list 
it  that  way.  If  there  Is  a  tax  deduction 
for  contribuUons  to  the  Boy  Scouts,  it 
is  listed  here  in  the  budget  office  and 
in  the  Treasury  as  a  public  expendi- 
ture because  the  Treasury  did  not  get 
it;  the  citizens  who  earned  it  gave  it 
away  before  the  Government  could 
tax  it.  ^      , 

Tax   deductibfllty   Is  a  concept   of 
charitable  giving  that  I  believe  has 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  sound- 
ness of  American  society.  Under  the 
pluralistic  concept,  people  can  support 
all  kinds  of  organisations.  It  gets  us 
away  from  Government  doing  every- 
thing. It  is  a  very  solid  part  of  the 
American  foundation,  that,  if  you  earn 
money,  you  can  give  a  certain  part  of 
It  away  and  you  do  not  have  to  pay 
taxes  on  it.  I  do  not  find  anything 
wrong  with  that  principle.  I  think  we 
ought  to  nourish  it.  The  last  tax  bill 
altered  it  somewhat,  but  we  still  have 
the  concept.   It   is  not  the   Govern- 
ment's money  that  the  donor  is  giving 
away.  It  is  the  donor's  money  that  he 
or   she   earned   and   U   giving   away 
before  it  becomes  taxable  income.  I 
find  no  fault  with  that,  in  spite  of  this 
theory  that  anytime  you  give  away 
money,  you  are  giving  away  the  Gov- 
ernment's money  because  you  take  a 
tax  deduction;  the  Government  would 
get  part  of  it  if  you  have  not  given  it 
to  a  charity. 

I  do  not  go  along  with  that  philoso- 
phy because  I  have  seen  too  many 
beneflU  from  the  pluralistic  approach 
to   charitable   giving   that   we    have 


always  had  in  this  country.  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  this  philosophy.  I  sup- 
pose, because  I  was  president  of  a  pri- 
vate university  for  16  years,  and  I 
needed  people  to  support  that  Institu- 
tion. I  think  that  institution  and  insti- 
tutions like  it  deserve  support  from 
taxpayers,  and  I  never  thought  that 
we  were  taking  money  away  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  when  we  got  a  con- 
tribution for  E>uke  University.  I  could 
say  the  same  for  the  Boy  Scouts,  the 
Salvatkm  Army,  or  any  other  charita- 
ble institution. 

That  brings  \is  to  this  charge  that  is 
constantly  made  that  we  are  giving 
away  the  taxpayers'  money,  that  the 
taxpayers  will  be  paying  for  senatorial 
campaigns  if  this  biU  is  passed.  That  Is 
not.  In  my  opinion,  an  accurate  sUte- 
ment  of  the  facts.  ThU  is  Just  another 
way  of  making  a  charitable  contribu- 
tion, a  contribution  to  a  tax-exempt 
organization,  you  might  say. 

The  Senate  campaign  fund,  the  kitty 
Into  which  the  money  goes,  could  very 
well  be  set  up  as  a  separate  organiza- 
tion, into  which  you  could  contribute 
up  to  $4  or  up  to  whatever  Congress 
says.  You  could  contribute  to  this 
fund  and  you  could  take  a  deduction 
for  this  contribution  on  your  Income 
tax  form,  and  there  you  are;  you  have 
made  another  contribution  to  another 
organization  that  Is  a  part  of  our  plu- 
ralistic concept.  It  so  happens  that  it 
is  far  simpler  to  let  the  Treasury  act 
as  the  conduit  for  that  kind  of  free- 
will contribution.  So  I  contend  that 
this  is  not  a  public  expenditure,  this  is 
simply  a  way  that  an  Individual  can 
volimtarily  say.  "I  want  to  contribute 
to  a  fund  that  helps  clean  up  politics, 
helps  restore  the  credibility  of  our 
election  process.  I  want  to  make  that 
kind  of  contribution." 

It  is  an  Individual  decision.  I  can 
make  it  and  say  that  it  goes  to  the 
Democrats  or  I  can  make  it  and  say 
that  It  goes  to  the  Republicans,  but  I 
am  making  a  decision  to  make  one 
more  contribution  of  the  various  con- 
tributions that  an  Individual  will  make 
during  a  tax  year. 

So.  there  It  is.  It  is  a  voluntary  con- 
tribution. If  the  money  comes  In.  It  Is 
divided  up.  If  not  enough  comes  In. 
then  It  U  divided  up  pro  rata.  No  more 
tax  money  is  poured  In  here.  It  is  the 
money  that  people  have  decided  vol- 
untarily that  they  want  to  go  for  this 
purpose  that  they  consider  worth- 
while. So  charitable  contribution  It 
may  be;  contribution  to  an  Independ- 
ent agency,  organization,  and  purpose 
it  may  be;  but  I  do  not  think  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  that  Is  a 
tax  expenditure.  It  Is  a  voluntary  con- 
tribution. 

Now.  we  have  several  ways  to  go.  We 
have  various  paths  to  get  there.  We 
have  several  ways  of  drawing  up  the 
allocation.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  all 
of  them.  I  am  not  satisfied,  really, 
with  the  overall  limitations.  I  am  not 


at  aU  satisfied  with  the  fact  that,  even 
with  this  bill,  we  cannot  quite  get  hold 
of  the  Independent  expenditures  and 
the  thought  that  any  individual  can 
come  in  and  say.  "I  am  going  to  be 
campaigning  against  candidate  A.  I  do 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  candi- 
date B." 

Well.  I  may  be  spending  several  mil- 
lion dollars  to  elect  candidate  B,  but  In 
our  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution, 
there  is  nothing  much  we  can  do  about 
it. 

We  attempt  in  this  bill  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  I  wish  we  could  deal  di- 
rectly with  It.  I  wish  we  could  outlaw 
it.  but  we  cannot  without  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  I  wish  we  could 
limit  It.  but  we  cannot.  I  wish  we  could 
at  least  make  it  accountable,  but  we 
cannot.  But  In  any  event,  whether  we 
handle  that  fully  or  not,  we  get  at  It  a 
little  bit.  And  that  goes  for  almost  all 
of  this  bill.  It  Is  not  going  to  be  per- 
fect. It  is  not  going  to  be  entirely  satis- 
factory. But  something  needs  to  be 
done.  Our  current  campaign  spending 
Is  a  national  disgrace,  in  my  opinion. 
This  is  about  the  best  shot  that  we 
have  to  reform  it.  I  certainly  hope 
that  we  will  not  let  this  session  go  by 
without  passing  the  kind  of  campaign 
contribution  reform  that  wUl  restore 
some  of  the  credibility  that  we  have 
been  losing. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
from   North   Carolina   respond   to   a 
question? 
Mr.  SANPORD.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  listened  with  in- 
terest to  the  observations  by  my  friend 
from  North  Carolina  about  desirability 
of  limiting  campaign  spending.  As  my 
friend    knows,    there    are    reaUy    two 
kinds  of  spending  and  two  kinds  of 
giving.  There  is  the  cash  contribution 
which  S.  2  seeks  to  limit,  and  then 
there  is  soft  money. 
Mr.  SANPORD.  There  is  what? 
Mr.     McCONNELL.     Soft     money. 
Those  expenditures  by  corporations, 
labor  unions,  and  others.  I  was  won- 
derii\g  If  my  friend  could  tell  me  how 
S.  2  deals  with  the  Issue  of  soft  money 
as  opposed  to  cash  money? 

Mr.  SANPORD.  I  do  not  believe  that 
S.  2  deals  with  soft  money,  does  it? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  My  friend  Is  cor- 
rect, except  for  the  disclosure  In  a  lim- 
ited sort  of  way. 

Mr.  SANPORD.  I  would  have  no 
problem  with  legislation  dealing  with 
soft  money.  I  think  soft  money  for  cer- 
tain purposes,  educational  purposes, 
properly  limited,  properly  defined,  can 
be  worthwhile.  But  that,  too.  Is  some- 
thing that  has  been  subject  to  abuse.  I 
do  not  fault  S.  2  for  not  dealing  with 
soft  money,  but  I  think  we  should. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  As  my  friend 
from  North  Ciurollna  knows,  there  is 
no  constitutional  problem  with  doing 
something  about  not  only  disclosure  of 


soft  money  expenditures  but  also  it 
could  even  be  limited  so  a  cash  contri- 
bution could  be  treated  Just  like  a  soft 
money  contribution. 

We  have  been  talking  in  the  Cham- 
ber for  the  last  week  about  possible 
areas  of  compromise,  and  I  am  won- 
dering if  my  friend  would  not  agree 
that  that  Is  an  area  we  possibly  ought 
to  address  better  than  we  have? 

Mr.  SANPORD.  I  wUl  support  S.  2  If 
the  Senator  will  support  S.  2.  and  I 
will  support  limiting  soft  money  if  the 
Senator  wants  to  do  that.  I  think  we 
need  S.  2. 1  think  we  do  need  some  def- 
inition of  soft  money.  Of  course,  soft 
money,  if  I  understand  the  definition 
of  the  term  as  the  Senator  is  using  it. 
does  not  actually  go  into  a  q)eclflc 
campaign,  although  of  course  it  goes 
for  the  benefit  of  that  campaign. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Much  like  the  In- 
dependent expenditure. 

Mr.  SANPORD.  Except  we  can  do 
something  about  soft  money,  and  we 
cannot  do  something  about  independ- 
ent expenditures.  I  have  no  problem 
with  that. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Precisely.  The  In- 
dependent expenditure  Is  constitution- 
ally protected.  The  soft  money  ex- 
penditure Is  not  constitutionally  pro- 
tected and  has  been  a  gaping  loophole 
in  the  post-Watergate  legislation  that 
many  have  talked  about.  It  seems  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  it 
might  be  appropriate  not  only  to  have 
full  disclosure  of  soft  money,  not  Just 
by  political  parties,  as  S.  2  would  do. 
but  by  labor  unions,  corporations,  and 
others,  as  well  as  even  considering  a 
limitation. 

The  other  area  I  wanted  to  touch  on 
Just  briefly  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  was  his  suggestion 
that  the  public  money  being  allocated 
under  S.  2  was  somehow  voluntary.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  the  checkoff  is 
voluntary.  But  is  it  not  true  that  the 
money  is  diverted  from  another  Gov- 
ernment program?  It  is  not  an  add-on 
to  the  tax  bill  of  the  taxpayer;  It  Is  a 
decision  to  divert,  is  it  not,  the  $1  from 
another  Government  program  into 
this  pool? 

Mr.  SANPORD.  I  take  It  that  If  the 
taxpayer  has  checked  it  off  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose  as  authorized  under  the 
law.  it  could  not  be  used  for  another 
purpose. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  It  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, under  the  checkoff  he  simply 
diverts,  he  does  not  add  $1  to  this  tax 
bill.  He  simply  says  to  the  Govern- 
ment, divert  that  %\  away  from  an- 
other Government  program  over  into 
the  campaign  fund.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

lifr.  SANPORD.  Well,  you  see.  some 
several  years  ago  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Harvard  University,  of  all 
places,  came  up  with  this  theory  that 
all  the  money  belonged  to  the  Govern- 
ment, all  the  money  anybody  earned 


belonged  to  the  Government,  and  any 
time  you  diverted  any  of  that  by 
giving  it  to  Duke  University,  you  were 
diverting  money  from  the  Treasury  to 
give  to  a  private  Institution.  You  can 
believe  that  I  have  never  followed  that 
philosophy.  I  think  it  is  the  same  phi- 
losophy here.  It  assumes  that  that  $1 
runs  through  the  Treasiu^.  but  if  we 
had  a  pot  here  in  front  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' booth,  we  could  put  the  $1  right  in 
there  and  it  would  be  the  same  as  If  it 
were  Just  a  tax  credit. 

So  I  get  the  difference,  but  I  think 
the  point  is  that  this  Is  a  tax  deducti- 
ble item.  Just  as  our  $50  tax  credit, 
which  we  have  now  removed  from  the 
books,  which  permitted  an  Individual 
to  give  $100  to  campaigns  and  take  a 
partial  tax  credit.  It  Is  the  same  thing 
in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  In  conclusion.  I 
would  say  the  way  It  works  under  the 
Chiles  budget,  which  the  Senate  has 
passed,  there  Is  roughly  $100  million 
set  aside  for  this  purpose,  and  where 
that  money  would  come  from  presum- 
ably would  be  the  decision  by  the  tax- 
payer to  divert  $1  from  his  payment 
into  the  Government  over  to  this  fund 
and  consequently  It  comes  from  an- 
other Government  purpose  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  funded. 

Ui.  SANPORD.  I  would  not  think 
so.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  set 
the  $100  million  off  simply  as  a  book- 
keeping device  not  knowing  how  much 
was  coming  in.  and  if  Indeed  less  came 
In.  this  Is  not  an  appropriation  so  what 
in  effect  the  Chiles  budget  has  done  Is 
anticipated— and  surely  OMB  has  an- 
ticipated—the checkoff  In  projecting 
the  revenues. 

AMKIfDlCEirT  HO.  305 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  matching  pay- 
ments.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  BoREif  and  myself,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Btko),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Borkh,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  305. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Senatori- 
al Election  Campaign  Act  of  1987". 

Sk.   2.   The  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  title: 
•TITLE     V-SPENDINO     LIMITS     AND 

PUBUC  MATCHING  PAYMENTS  FOR 

SENATE  ELECTION  CAMPAIGNS 

"DSriHITIOHS 

"Sac.  501.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 


"(1)  unless  otherwise  provided  in  this  title 
the  definitions  set  forth  in  section  301  of 
this  Act  apply  to  this  tiUe: 

"(2)  the  term  'authorized  committee' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  candidate  for 
election  to  the  office  of  United  States  Senar 
tor,  any  political  committee  which  is  au- 
thorized in  writing  by  such  candidate  to 
accept  contributions  or  make  expenditures 
on  behalf  of  such  candidate  to  further  the 
election  of  such  candidate: 

"(3)  the  term  'candidate'  means  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  seeking  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election  to  the  office  of  United 
States  Senator  and  such  individual  shall  be 
deemed  to  seek  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  if  such  individual  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of 
section  301(2): 

"(4)  the  term  'contribution'  includes  a 
payment  described  in  section  301(8XBXx). 
made  by  a  State  or  local  committee  of  a  po- 
litical party,  if— 

"(A)  the  sum  of  the  amount  of  such  pay- 
ment and  the  total  amount  of  all  previous 
such  payments  by  such  committee  during 
the  same  election  cycle  exceeds  the  amount 
determined  by  multiplying  one  cent  times 
the  voting  age  population  of  the  State  in 
which  the  election  is  held:  or 

"(B)  if  any  portion  of  such  payment  is 
used— 

"(1)  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing,  leasing, 
or  otherwise  procuring,  or  procuring  the  use 
of,  any  telephone,  computer,  computer  pro- 
gram, or  mass  mailing  equipment;  or 

"(ID  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  pur- 
chase of  materials  described  in  section 
301(8KBKx)  which  are  to  be  used  by  individ- 
uals in  the  performance  of  services  de- 
scribed in  section  301(8XBKi)  or  are  to  be 
distributed  by  individuals  providing  such 
services: 

"(5)  the  term  'election  cycle'  means— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  or  the  au- 
thorized committee  of  a  candidate,  the  term 
beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date  of  the 
last  previous  general  election  for  such  office 
or  seat  which  such  candidate  seeks  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  next  election:  or 

"(B)  for  all  other  persons,  such  tenn  shall 
begin  on  the  first  day  following  the  date  of 
the  last  general  election  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  next  election: 

"(6)  the  term  'eligible  candidate'  means  a 
candidate  who  is  eligible  under  section  502 
to  receive  payments  under  this  title: 

"(7)  the  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  pay- 
ment described  in  section  301(9KBKviii).  by 
a  State  or  local  committee  of  a  political 
party  if— 

"(A)  the  sum  of  the  amount  of  such  pay- 
ment and  the  total  amount  of  all  previous 
such  payments  by  such  committee  during 
the  same  election  cycle  exceeds  the  amoimt 
determined  by  multiplying  one  cent  times 
the  voting  age  population  of  the  State  in 
which  the  election  U  held:  or 

"(B)  if  any  portion  of  such  payment  is 
used— 

"(I)  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing,  leasing, 
or  otherwise  procuring,  or  procuring  the  use 
of.  any  telephone,  computer,  computer  pro- 
gram, or  mass  mailing  equipment:  or 

"(ii)  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  pur- 
chase of  materials  described  in  section 
301(9KBHviii)  which  are  to  be  used  by  indi- 
viduals in  the  performance  of  services  de- 
scribed in  section  301(8KBKi)  or  are  to  be 
distributed  by  individuals  providing  such 
services; 

"(8)  the  term  'general  election'  means  any 
election  which  will  directly  result  in  the 
election  of  a  person  to  the  office  of  United 
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SUUa  Senator,   but  does  not   Include  «n 
open  primary  election; 

•'(•)  the  term  'general  election  period' 
mnnr  the  period  bednnlnc  on  the  day  after 
(he  date  on  which  the  candidate  quaUfiea 
tor  the  general  election  ballot  under  the  law 
of  the  State  Invohred  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  auch  eleeUon  or  the  date  on  which  the 
candidate  withdraw!  from  the  campaign  or 
otherwlae  cceine  actively  to  seek  election, 
whlebever  occurs  flrat: 

"(10)  the  tenn  'Immediate  family  means  a 
candldate-i  wouie.  and  any  chOd.  st^pchUd. 
parvnt.  grandparent,  brother,  half-brother, 
rister  or  half-sister,  of  the  candidate  and 
the  spouse  of  any  such  person  and  any 
child.  stepchUd.  parent,  grandparent,  brotti- 
er  half-brother,  sister  or  half-sister  of  the 
candidate's  spouse  and  the  spouse  of  any 
suchperson. 

"(11)  the  term  'major  party'  means  'major 
party'  as  defined  In  section  9003(6)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1906.  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act.  pro- 
vided that  a  candidate  In  a  general  election 
held  by  a  State  to  elect  a  Senator  subse- 
quent to  an  open  primary  in  which  all  the 
ramWilT*—  for  the  office  participated  and 
which  rcnilted  in  the  candidate  and  at  least 
one  other  candidate  qualifying  for  the 
ballot  in  the  general  election,  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  a  candidate  of  a  major  party  for  pur- 
pooea  of  this  UUe; 

"(IJ)  the  term  'primary  election'  means 
any  election  which  may  result  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  candidate  for  the  ballot  of  the  gen- 
eral election: 

"(13)  the  term  primary  election  period 
means  the  period  beginning  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  last  Senate  election 
for  the  same  Senate  office  and  ending  on 
the  date  of  the  first  primary  election  for 
such  office  following  such  last  Senate  elec- 
tion for  such  office  or  the  date  on  which  the 
candidate  withdraws  from  the  election  or 
otherwise  ceases  acUvely  to  seek  elecUon. 
whichever  occurs  first; 

"(14)  the  term  runoff  election"  means  the 
election  held  after  a  primary  election,  and 
prescribed  by  applicable  State  Uw  as  the 
means  for  dedding  which  candldate(s) 
should  be  certified  as  nomlneeis)  for  the 
Federal  office  sought; 

"(16)  the  term  'runoff  election  period' 
means  the  period  becinnlng  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  last  primary  election 
for  such  office  and  ending  on  the  date  of 
the  runoff  election  for  such  office: 

"(16)  the  term  Senate  Fund'  means  the 
Senate  Election  Campaign  Fund  maintained 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  the 
Presidential  Campaign  Fund  established  by 
section  »00«(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1B86:  and 

"(17)  the  term  'voting  age  population' 
means  the  resident  populaUon.  18  years  of 
age  or  older,  as  certified  pursuant  to  section 
315(e>. 

"njOIBIUTT  TO  RCCXm  PAYMQTTS 

"S»c.  502.  (a)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  pay- 
menU  under  this  tiUe  a  candidate  shall, 
within  7  days  after  qualifying  for  the  gener- 
al election  ballot  under  the  law  of  the  State 
Involved  or.  If  such  candidate  la  a  candidate 
in  a  State  which  has  a  primary  election  to 
qualify  for  such  baUot  after  September  1. 
within  7  days  after  the  date  such  candidate 
-<wtns  in  such  primary,  as  determined  by  the 
Coiiimlsrton— 

"(1)  certify  to  the  Commission  under  pen- 
alty of  perjury  that  during  the  perlcxl  begin- 
ning on  January  1  of  the  calendar  year  pre- 
ceding the  year  of  the  general  election  In- 
volved, or  in  the  case  of  a  special  election 


for  the  office  of  United  States  Senator, 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  day  on 
which  the  vacancy  oocxirs  In  that  office,  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  such  certification, 
such  candidate  and  the  authorised  commit- 
tee* of  such  candidate  have  received  contri- 
butions In  an  amount  at  leaKt  equal  to  10 
cenU  mulUpiled  by  the  voting  age  popula- 
Uon of  such  SUte  or  at  least  equal  to 
$150,000.  whichever  U  greater,  up  to  an 
amount  that  Is  not  more  than  5650.000: 

"(2)  certify  to  the  Commission  under  pen- 
alty of  perjury  that  all  contributions  re- 
ceived for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  have 
come  from  Individuals  and  that  no  contribu- 
Uon  from  such  individual,  when  added  to  all 
contributions  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  such 
candidate  by  such  Individual,  was  taken  into 
account  to  the  extent  such  amount  exceeds 
I2S0: 

"(J)  certify  to  the  Commission  under  pen- 
alty of  perjury  that  such  candldaU  and  the 
authorised  committees  of  such  candidate 
have  not  expended  and  will  not  expend,  for 
the  primary  election,  more  than  the  amount 
equal  to  67  percent  of  the  general  election 
spending  limit  applicable  to  such  candidate 
pursuant  to  section  503(b)  or  more  than 
$3,750,000.  whichever  amount  Is  less,  unless 
such  amount  Is  Increased  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 503(g): 

"(4)  certify  to  the  Commission  under  pen- 
alty of  perjury  that  such  candidate  has  not 
expended  and  will  not  expend  for  runoff 
elections.  If  any.  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  maximum  amount  of  the  limitation  ap- 
plicable to  such  candidate  as  determir»ed 
under  section  503(b).  unless  such  amount  Is 
Increased  pursuant  to  section  503(B); 

"(5)  certify  to  the  Commission  under  pen- 
alty of  perjury  that  75  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  contributions  received 
for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  have  come 
from  individuals  residing  in  such  candidate's 
SUte: 

"(6)  certify  to  the  Commission  under  pen- 
alty of  perjury  that  at  least  one  other  candi- 
date has  qualified  for  the  same  general  elec- 
tion ballot  under  the  law  of  the  SUte  In- 

"(7)  agree  In  writing  that  such  candidate 
and    the    candidate's    authorised    commlt- 


'(A)  have  not  made  and  will  not  make  ex- 
penditures which  exceed  the  llmiutlons  es- 
tablished In  section  503.  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  title: 

"(B)  win  not  accept  any  contributions  In 
violation  of  section  315: 

"(C)  will  not  accept  any  contribution  for 
the  general  election  involved  in  excess  of 
the  llmlUtlon  on  expenditures  esUbllshed 
In  section  503(b): 

"(D)  will  deposit  all  paymenU  received 
under  this  section  at  a  national  or  SUte 
bank  In  a  separate  checking  account  which 
shall  contain  only  funds  so  received,  and 
will  make  no  expenditures  of  funds  received 
under  this  section  except  by  checks  drawn 
on  such  account: 

"(E)  will  furnish  campaign  records,  evi- 
dence of  contributions  and  other  appropri- 
ate Information  to  the  Commission: 

"(F)  will  cooperate  In  the  case  of  any 
audit  and  examination  by  the  Commission 
under  section  507;  and 

"(O)  will  not  use  any  broadcast  sUtlon.  ss 
such  term  Is  used  In  section  315  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  for  the  television 
broadcasting  of  a  political  announcement  or 
advertisement  during  which  reference  is 
made  to  an  opponent  of  such  candidate 
unless  such  reference  Is  made  by  such  candi- 
date personally  and  such  candidate  Is  Identl- 
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fled  or  Identifiable  during  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  time  of  such  aimouncement  or 
advertisement,  if  such  opponent  has  agreed 
to  the  requlremenU  of  thU  tlUe  or  has  re- 
ceived funds  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title:  and 

"(8)  apply  to  the  Commission  for  pay- 
menU as  provided  for  In  section  504. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (aKl) 
and  paragraph  (3)  of  section  504(a).  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  contributions  re- 
cehred  by  a  candidate  and  the  caiMlldate's 
authorized  committees— 

"(l)  no  contribution  other  than  a  gift  of 
money  made  by  a  written  Instrument  which 
Identifies  the  person  making  the  contribu- 
tion shall  be  taken  Into  account: 

""(3)  no  contribution  made  through  an  in- 
termediary or  conduit  referred  to  in  section 
315(aK8)  shaU  be  taken  Into  account: 

"(3)  no  contribution  received  from  any 
person  other  than  an  litdlvidual  shall  be 
taken  Into  account,  and  no  contritnitlon  re- 
ceived from  an  Individual  shall  be  taken  Into 
account  to  the  extent  such  contribution  ex- 
ceeds $250  when  added  to  the  total  amount 
of  all  other  contributions  made  by  such  In- 
dividual to  or  for  the  benefit  of  such  candi- 
date beginning  on  the  applicable  date  speci- 
fied In  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection;  and 
"(4)  no  contribution  received  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
year  in  which  the  general  election  Involved 
or  received  after  the  date  on  which  the  gen- 
eral election  Involved  Is  held  shall  be  taken 
Into  account,  and  In  the  case  of  a  special 
election  for  the  office  of  United  SUtes  Sen- 
ator no  contribution  received  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  the  vacancy  occurs  In  that 
office  or  received  after  the  date  on  which 
the  general  election  Involved  Is  held  shall  be 
taken  Into  account. 

"(c)  The  threshold  amounU  In  subsection 
(aKl)  shall  be  Increased  at  the  beginning  of 
each  calendar  year  based  on  the  Increase  in 
the  price  Index  as  determined  under  section 
315(c).  except  that  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining such  Increase,  the  term  base  period". 
as  used  In  such  section  shall  mean  the  cal- 
endar year  of  the  first  election  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Senatorial  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1987. 

"UHrTATlOIIS  OH  EXrXHBlTUaXS 

"Ssc.  503.  (a)  No  candidate  who  receives  a 
payment  for  use  In  a  general  election  under 
this  title  shall  make  expenditures  from  the 
personal  funds  of  such  candidate,  or  the 
funds  of  any  member  of  the  Immediate 
family  of  such  candidate,  aggregating  In 
excess  of  $20,000.  during  the  election  cycle. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act,  no  candidate  who  receives  matching 
payments  for  use  In  a  general  election  under 
this  Utle  shall  make  expenditures  for  such 
general  election  which  In  the  aggregate 
exceed  $400,000.  plus- 

"(1)  In  SUtes  having  a  voting  age  :joouia- 
tlon  of  4  million  or  less.  30  cenU  multiplied 
by  the  voting  age  population:  or 

"(3)  in  SUtes  having  a  voting  age  popula- 
tion over  4  million.  30  cents  multiplied  by  4 
million  plus  35  cenU  multiplied  by  the 
voting  age  population  over  4  million: 
except  that  the  amount  of  the  llmlUtlon 
under  thU  subsection.  In  the  case  of  any 
candidate,  shall  not  be  less  than  $950,000. 
nor  more  than  $5,500,000. 

"(c)  The  llmiutlons  on  expenditures  in 
subsections  (b).  (d).  and  (e)  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provlslotjs  of  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
of  section  504. 

"(d)  No  caiulldate  who  Is  otherwlae  eligi- 
ble to  receive  paymenU  for  a  general  elec- 
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tlon  under  this  title  may  receive  any  such 
paymenU  If  such  candidate  spends,  for  the 
primary  elecUon.  more  than  the  amount 
equal  to  67  percent  of  the  llmlUtlon  on  ex- 
penditures for  the  general  election  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b).  or  more  than 
$3,750,000.  whichever  amount  Is  less,  except 
as  provided  In  subsection  (g). 

"(e)  No  candidate  who  Is  otherwise  eligible 
to  receive  paymenU  for  a  general  election 
under  this  title  may  receive  any  such  pay- 
menU If  such  candidate  spends  for  a  runoff 
election.  If  any.  more  than  an  amount  which 
In  the  aggregate  exceeds  30  percent  of  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  llmlUtlon  applica- 
ble to  such  candidate  as  determined  under 
subsection  (b).  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (g). 

"(fKI)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
amounU  set  forth  in  subsections  (b),  (d), 
and  (e>  of  this  section  shall  be  Increased  at 
the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year  based 
on  the  Increase  In  the  price  Index  as  deter- 
mined under  section  315(c).  except  that  for 
purposes  of  determining  such  Increase  the 
term  'base  period',  as  used  In  section  315(c>, 
means  the  calendar  year  of  the  first  election 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Senatori- 
al Election  Campaign  Act  of  1987. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b).  In  any  SUte  with  no  more 
than  one  transmitter  for  a  commercial  Very 
High  Frequency  (VHF)  television  sutlon  li- 
censed to  operate  In  that  SUte,  no  candi- 
date In  such  State  who  receives  a  payment 
for  use  In  a  general  election  under  this  title 
shall  make  expenditures  for  such  general 
election  which  in  the  aggregate  exceed  the 
higher  of — 

"(A)  $950,000:  or 

"(B)  $400,000  plus  45  cenU  multipUed  by 
the  voting  age  population  up  to  a  popula- 
tion of  4  million,  plus  40  cenU  multiplied  by 
the  voting  age  population  over  4  million,  up 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $5,500,000. 

"(3)  The  llmlUtlon  set  forth  In  subsection 
(b)  shall  not  apply  to  expenditures  by  a  can- 
didate or  a  candidate's  authorized  commit- 
tees from  a  compliance  fund  esUbllshed  to 
defray  the  cosU  of  legal  and  accounting 
services  provided  solely  to  insure  compli- 
ance with  this  Act:  provided  however  that— 

"(A)  the  Fund  contains  only  contributions 
(irtcludlng  contributions  received  from  Indi- 
viduals which,  when  added  to  all  other  con- 
tributions rnd  matching  paymenU.  exceed 
the  llmiutlons  on  expenditures)  received  In 
accordance  with  the  llmiutlons.  prohibi- 
tions, and  reporting  requlremenU  of  this 
Act: 

"(B)  the  aggregate  total  of  contributions 
to,  and  expenditures  from,  the  Fund  will 
not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  llmlUtlon  on 
expenditures  for  the  general  election  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b):  and 

"(C)  no  transfers  may  be  made  from  the 
Fund  to  any  other  accounU  of  the  candi- 
date's authorized  committees,  except  that 
the  Fund  may  receive  transfers  from  such 
other  accounU  at  any  time. 

In  the  event  that,  subsequent  to  any  general 
ele(;tlon.  a  candidate  determines  that  the 
COSU  of  necessary  and  continuing  legal  and 
accounting  services  require  contributions  to 
and  expenditures  from  the  Fund  In  excess 
of  the  limitations  of  this  paragraph,  the 
candidate  may  petition  the  Commission  for 
a  waiver  of  such  llmiutlons  up  to  any  addi- 
tional amounU  as  the  Commission  may  au- 
thorize in  connection  with  such  waiver.  Any 
waiver,  or  denial  of  a  waiver,  by  the  Com- 
mission under  this  paragraph  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  under  section  508. 


Any  funds  left  when  the  candidate  termi- 
nates or  dissolves  the  fund,  shall  be— 

"(i)  contributed  to  the  United  SUtes 
Treasury  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit,  or 

"(11)  transferred  to  a  fund  of  a  subsequent 
campaign  of  that  candidate. 

"(g)  If.  during  the  two-year  election  cycle 
preceding  the  caiulidate's  election,  inde- 
pendent expenditures  by  any  person  or  per- 
sons aggregating  an  amount  In  excess  of 
$10,000  are  made  in  opposition  to  a  candi- 
date or  for  the  opponent  of  such  candidate, 
the  llmiutlons  provided  In  subsection  (d) 
and  subsection  (e),  as  they  apply  to  such 
candidate,  shall  be  Increased  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  such  expenditures. 

"(h)  If  the  provisions  of  section  506(c) 
apply  and  such  candidate  does  not  receive 
his  full  entitlement  to  matching  paymenU, 
such  candidate  may  accept  aggregate  contri- 
butions In  an  amount  which,  when  added  to 
the  aggregate  expenditures  made  by  such 
candidate  do  not  exceed  the  llmlUtlon  on 
expenditures  applicable  to  such  candidate 
pursuant  to  section  503. 

"nmTLnixirr  or  EuoisLg  CAifoiDATSs  to 
PATimrrs 

"Sac.  504.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provid- 
ed in  section  506(c)— 

"(I)  eligible  candidates  shall  be  entitled  to 
matching  paymenU  under  section  506  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  each  contri- 
bution received  by  such  candidate  and  such 
candidate's  authorized  committees,  provided 
that  in  determining  the  amount  of  each 
such  contribution— 

"(A)  the  provisions  of  section  S03(b)  shall 
apply:  and 

"(B)  the  contributions  required  by  section 
503(aKI)  shaU  not  be  eligible  for  matching 
paymenU  under  this  title;  and 
the  total  amount  of  paymenU  to  which  a 
candidate  is  entitled  under  this  paragraph 
shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  amount 
of  the  llmlUtlon  for  such  candidate  deter- 
mined under  section  503(b)  and  the  amount 
required  to  be  raised  by  such  candidate  to 
esUbllsh  eligibility  under  section  502(aKl): 

"(SKA)  an  eligible  candidate  who  Is  a  can- 
didate of  a  major  party  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
payment  under  section  506  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  llmlUtlon  deter- 
mined under  section  503(b)  with  regard  to 
such  candidate,  if  any  candidate  in  the  same 
general  election  not  eligible  to  receive  funds 
under  this  title  either  raises  aggregate  con- 
tributions or  makes  aggregate  expenditures 
for  such  election  which  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  llmiutlon  determined  under  section 
503(b)  for  such  election; 

"(B)  an  eligible  candidate  who  Is  not  a 
candidate  of  a  major  party  shall  be  entitled 
to  matching  paymenU  under  section  506. 
equal  to  the  amount  of  contributions  re- 
ceived by  such  candidate  and  the  candi- 
date's authorized  committees  if  any  candi- 
date In  the  same  general  election  not  eligi- 
ble to  receive  paymenU  under  this  title 
either  raises  aggregate  contributions  or 
makes  aggregate  expenditures  for  such  elec- 
tion which  exceed  the  amount  of  the  llmlU- 
tlon determined  under  section  503(b)  for 
such  election,  provided  that  In  determining 
the  amount  of  each  such  contribution— 

"(I)  the  provisions  of  section  503(b)  shall 
apply;  and 

"(ii>  contributions  matched  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  or  required 
to  be  raised  under  section  503(aKl)  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  be  matched  under  this  para- 
graph: and 

the  total  amount  of  paymenU  to  which  a 
candidate  Is  entitled  under  this  subsection 


shall  not  exceed  SO  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  llmlUtlon  determined  under  section 
503(b)  applicable  to  such  candidate; 

"(3)  aU  eligible  candidates  shaU  be  enU- 
Uedto— 

"(A)  the  broadcast  media  rates  provided 
under  secrtion  315(b)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934;  and 

"(B)  paymenU  under  section  506  equal  to 
the  aggregate  total  amount  of  Independent 
expenditures  made  or  obligated  to  be  made, 
in  the  general  election  Involved  by  any 
person  In  opposition  to,  or  on  behalf  of  an 
opponent  of.  such  eligible  candidate,  as  re- 
ported by  such  person  or  determined  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (f)  or  (g)  of 
section  304. 

"(b)  A  candidate  who  receives  paymoitg 
under  paragraph  (3)  or  (3KB)  of  subsection 
(a)  may  spend  such  funds  to  defray  expendi- 
tures in  the  general  election  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  S03(b). 

"(c)  A  (Mndidate  who  receives  paymenU 
under  this  section  may  receive  contributions 
and  make  expenditures  for  the  general  elec- 
tion without  regard  to  the  provisioits  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (C)  of  section  S02(aK7) 
or  subsections  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  503  if  and 
when  any  candidate  in  the  same  general 
election  not  eligible  to  receive  paymenU 
under  this  section  either  raises  aggregate 
contributions  or  makes  aggregate  expendi- 
tures for  such  election  which  exceed  twice 
the  amount  of  the  expenditure  limit  appli- 
cable to  such  candidate  under  section  503(b) 
for  such  ele<^on. 

"(d)  PaymenU  received  by  a  candidate 
under  this  section  shall  be  used  to  defray 
expenditures  Incurred  with  respect  to  the 
general  election  period  for  such  candidate. 
Such  paymenU  shall  not  be  used  (1)  to 
make  any  paymenU,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  such  candidate  or  to  any  member  of  the 
immediate  family  of  such  candidate.  (2)  to 
make  any  expenditure  other  than  expendi- 
tures to  further  the  general  election  of  such 
candidate,  (3)  to  make  any  expenditures 
which  constitute  a  violation  of  any  law  of 
the  United  SUtes  or  of  the  SUte  in  which 
the  expenditure  Is  made,  or  (4)  to  repay  any 
loan  to  any  person  except  to  the  extent  the 
prcx^eeds  of  such  loan  were  used  to  further 
the  general  election  of  such  candidate. 

"(eKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3),  a  candidate  eligible  to  receive  paymenU 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  entitled  to 
matching  paymenU  equal  to  the  amount  of 
contributions  eligible  to  be  matched  which 
are  received  from  Individuals  in  amounU  of 
$250  or  less,  to  be  paid  in— 

"(A)  multiples  of  $20,000  under  section 
506,  if.  with  respect  to  each  such  payment. 
the  eligible  candidate  and  the  authorised 
committees  of  such  candidate  have  received, 
in  addition  to  the  amount  of  contributions 
certified  by  the  candidate  to  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  502(aKl),  contributions 
aggregating  $20,000  which  have  not  t>een 
matched  under  this  section  and  which  qual- 
ify for  matching  funds:  and 

"(B)  a  fiiuU  payment  (designated  as  such 
by  the  candidate  Involved)  of  the  balance  of 
the  matching  funds  to  which  such  candidate 
is  entitled  under  this  section. 

"(2)  The  total  of  the  paymenU  to  which  a 
candidate  is  entitled  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  the  llmlUtlon  for  such  candidate 
determined  under  section  503(b)  and  the 
amount  required  to  be  raised  by  such  candi- 
date to  establish  eligibility  under  section 
S02(aKl). 
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"cwnFicATioii  rr  comnuioii 

"8k  M6.  (a>  No  later  th«n  48  hours  after 
■n  eUsible  candidate  fUca  a  requeat  with  the 
rnmmlMton  to  recelw  pajnnenU  under  tec- 
Uon  SOe  the  Conimlartwi  thaU  certify  luch 
•Uclbimy  to  the  Swxetary  of  the  Treaaury 
for  payment  In  fuD  of  the  amount  to  which 
auch  candidate  to  enUUed.  unleaa  the  provi- 
ilOM  of  aectlon  SOWc)  apply.  The  requeat  re- 
ferred to  In  the  pncedlnc  aentence  ahaU 
contain — 

"<!)  auch  Information  and  be  made  In  ac- 
oontenee  with  auch  prooedurea.  aa  the  Coro- 
mlMlon  may  proTtde  by  regulation:  and 

"(J)  a  verification  alcned  by  the  candidate 
and  the  tr«Mui«r  of  the  principal  campaign 
committee  of  auch  candidate  atatlng  that 
the  Information  fumtohed  In  support  of  the 
requeat.  to  the  beat  of  their  knowledge.  Is 
correct  and  fully  latlaftea  the  requlremenU 
of  thto  title.  .    . 

"(b)  CerUffcsatlona  by  the  Coromlaalon 
under  tubaecUon  (a)  and  aU  determlnattoia 
^mAm  by  the  CowimlMlop  under  thU  UUe. 
ataaU  be  final  and  conclusive,  except  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  subject  to  examination 
and  audit  by  the  Commission  under  section 
SOT  and  Judicial  review  under  section  608. 


UMI 


"isTABUSHiniiT  or  ruira;  FATMams  lo 

BLIOnLB  CANDIDATSa 

"Sac.  60«.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  main- 
tatai  in  the  PreakJentlal  Election  Campaign 
Fund  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Fund') 
eatabllshed  by  secUon  900«<a)  of  the  Inter- 
niU  Revenue  Code  of  l»8e.  In  addiUon  to 
any  other  accounte  maintained  under  such 
aectlon.  a  separate  account  to  be  known  as 
the  -Senate  Fund'.  The  Secretary  shall. 
from  time  to  time,  deposit  Into  the  Senate 
Pund.  for  use  by  candidates  eligible  to  re- 
ceive payments  under  this  title,  the 
amounU  available  after  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  amounts  In  the  Pund  neces- 
sary for  pajrmenU  »mder  subtitle  H  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  !»««  are  adequate 
for  the  next  presidential  election.  The 
monies  designated  for  such  account  shaU 
remain  available  without  fiscal  year  UmlU- 

tkm. 

"(b)  Pursuant  to  the  priorities  provided  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c).  upon  receipt 
of  a  certUlcatlon  from  the  Commission 
under  secUon  506.  the  Secretary  shall 
prompUy  pay  to  the  candidate  Involved  In 
the  certlflcaUon,  out  of  the  Senate  Pund, 
the  amount  certified  by  the  Commission. 

"(cKl)  If  at  the  time  of  a  certification  by 
the  Commission  under  section  608  for  pay- 
ment to  an  eligible  candidate,  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  monies  In  the  Senate 
Fund  are  not,  or  may  not  be.  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  full  enUtlement  of  all  such  eligi- 
ble candldatea.  the  Secretary  shall  withhold 
from  such  payment  such  amount  as  he  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to  assure  that  an 
eligible  candidate  wUl  receive  a  pro  rata 
share  of  such  candidate's  full  entitlement. 
AmounU  so  withheld  shaU  be  paid  when  the 
Secretary  determines  that  there  are  suffi- 
cient monies  in  the  Senate  Fund  to  pay 
such  amounts,  or  portions  thereof,  to  all  eli- 
gible candidates  from  whom  amounU  have 
been  withheld,  but.  If  there  are  not  suffi- 
cient monies  In  the  Senate  Fund  to  saUsfy 
the  full  enUUement  of  an  eligible  candidate, 
the  amounU  so  withheld  shall  be  paid  in 
such  manner  that  each  eligible  candidate  re- 
ceives his  or  her  pro  raU  share  of  his  or  her 
full  entitlement.  The  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  Commission  and  each  eligible  candidate 
by  registered  mall  of  the  reduction  In  the 
amount  to  which  that  candidate  Is  entiUed 
under  section  605. 


"(S)  If  the  provtalons  of  thto  subsection 
result  In  a  reducUon  In  the  amount  to  which 
an  eligible  candidate  Is  entlUed  under  sec- 
tion 505  and  paymenU  have  been  made 
under  thU  section  In  excess  of  the  amount 
to  which  such  candidate  to  entitled,  such 
candidate  to  liable  for  repayment  to  the 
Fund  of  the  exceas  under  procedures  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

"(3)  If  the  provisions  of  thto  subsection 
apply  and  the  monies  In  the  fund  are  not 
sufficient  to  sattofy  the  full  enUtlement  of 
all  candidates.  In  addiUon  to  the  procedures 
provided  in  paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  general  election  pay- 
menu  and  pay  such  payments,  or  portions 
thereof,  before  other  paymenU  made  pursu- 
ant to  thto  tiUe. 

••(d)  On  February  28,  1W3.  and  each  Feb- 
ruary 38  of  any  odd-numbered  calendar  year 
thereafter,  the  Commission  shall  determine 
the  total  amount  in  the  Fund  attributable 
to  amounU  designated  under  section  609«  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1988  and 
evaluate  If  such  amount  exceeds  the  total 
estimated  expenditures  of  the  Fund  for  the 
election  cycle  ending  with  the  next  Federal 
election.  If  It  to  determined  that  an  excess 
amount  extoU,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  transfer  such  excess  to  the  general 
funds  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes. 


"BZAnniATioii  Aim  audits;  RXPATMKirrs 
"Sac.  507.  (aKl)  After  each  general  elec- 
Uon  the  Commission  shall  conduct  an  ex- 
amination and  audit  of  the  campaign  ac- 
count of  10  per  centum  of  the  eligible  candi- 
dates of  each  major  party  and  10  per 
centum  of  all  other  eligible  candidates,  as 
designated  by  the  Commission  through  the 
use  of  an  appropriate  stattotlcal  method  of 
random  selection  to  determine,  among  other 
things,  whether  such  candidates  have  com- 
piled with  the  expenditure  llmlU  and  other 
conditions  of  eUglblUty  and  requlremenU  of 
thto  title.  ^    ^ 

••(2)  After  each  special  election,  the  Com- 
mtosion  shall  conduct  an  examination  and 
audit  of  the  campaign  accounts  of  each  eli- 
gible candidate  In  such  election  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  candidates  have  com- 
plied with  the  expenditure  llmlU  and  other 
conditions  of  eligibility  and  requlremenU 
under  thto  title. 

•(3)  The  Commission  may  conduct  an  ex- 
amination and  audit  of  the  campaign  sc- 
counU  of  any  eligible  candidate  In  a  general 
elecUon  If  the  Commissior.,  by  a.",  ftf^lnsa 
tlve  vote  of  four  members,  determines  that 
there  exlsU  reason  to  believe  that  such  can- 
didate has  vioUted  any  provtoion  of  thto 
tlUe.  ,        ..    , 

"(b)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  portion  of  the  paymenU  made  to  a  can- 
didate under  thto  title  was  In  excess  of  the 
aggregate  paymenU  to  which  such  candi- 
date was  entitled,  the  Commission  shall  so 
notify  such  candidate,  and  such  candidate 
shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  an  amoimt  equal 
to  the  excess. 

"(c)  If  the  Commission  determines  mat 
any  amount  of  any  payment  made  to  a  can- 
didate under  thto  title  was  not  used  as  pro- 
vided for  in  thto  title,  the  Commission  shaU 
so  notify  such  candidate  and  such  candidate 
shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal 
to  aOO  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 

funds. 

"(d)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  candidate  who  has  received  paymenU 
under  thto  title  has  made  expenditures 
which  In  the  aggregate  exceed  by  5  per 
centum  or  leas  the  limitation  set  forth  to 
section  503(b).  the  Commission  shaU  so 
notify  such  candidate  and  such  candidate 


shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  excess  expenditure. 

"(e)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  candidate  who  has  received  paymenu 
under  thto  Utle  has  made  expenditures 
which  in  the  aggregate  exceed  by  more  than 
5  per  centum  the  llmlUtlon  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 503(b),  the  Commission  shall  so  notify 
such  candidate  and  such  candidate  shall  pay 
the  Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  three 
timea  the  amount  of  the  exceas  expenditure 
up  to  an  amount  not  In  exceas  of  the  pay- 
menU received  pursuant  to  section  5<K. 

"(f)  Any  amount  received  by  an  eligible 
candidate  under  thto  title  may  be  retained 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  the  general  election  for  the  liq- 
uidation of  aU  obligations  to  pay  general 
election  campaign  expenses  Incurred  during 
thto  general  election  period.  At  the  end  of 
such  sixty-day  period  any  unexpended 
funds  received  under  thto  tlUe  shaU  be 
prompUy  repaid  to  the  Secretary. 

•(g)  No  notification  shall  be  made  by  the 
Commission  under  thto  secUon  with  respect 
to  an  election  more  than  three  years  after 
the  date  of  such  election. 

"(h)  All  paymenU  received  under  thto  sec- 
tion ShaU  be  deposited  in  the  Senate  Pund. 
"canmiAL  raMALma 
"Sac.  507A.  (a)  No  candidate  shall  know- 
ingly or  willfully  accept  paymenU  under 
thto  Utle  In  exceas  of  the  aggregate  pay- 
menu  to  which  such  candidate  Is  entitled  or 
knowingly  or  wUlfully  use  such  paymenU 
for  any  purpose  not  provided  for  In  thto  title 
or  knowingly  or  willfully  make  expenditures 
from  hto  personal  funds,  or  the  personal 
funtto  of  hto  immediate  family,  in  excess  of 
the  llmlUtlon  provided  In  thto  title. 

••(b)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  subs<Hrtlon  (a)  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $25,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both.  Any  officer  or 
member  of  any  political  committee  who 
knowingly  consenU  to  any  expenditure  in 
violation  of  the  provtoions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(cKl)  It  to  unlawful  for  any  person  who 
receives  any  payment  under  thto  title,  or  to 
whom  any  portion  of  any  such  payment  to 
transferred,  knowingly  and  wlUfuUy  to  use, 
or  authorize  the  use  of.  such  payment  or 
such  portion  except  as  provided  In  secUon 
504(d).  ^  . 

••(2)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (l)  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(dXl)  It  to  unlawful  for  any  person  know- 
ingly and  wlllf  uUy- 

"(A)  to  furnish  any  false,  fictitious,  or 
fraudulent  evidence,  books,  or  information 
(including  any  certification,  verification, 
notice,  or  report),  to  the  Commission  under 
thto  title,  or  to  include  in  any  evidence, 
books,  or  information  so  fumtohed  any  mis- 
representation of  a  material  fact,  or  to  falsi- 
fy or  conceal  any  evidence,  tmoks,  or  infor- 
mation relevant  to  a  certification  by  the 
Commission  or  an  examlnaUon  and  audit  by 
the  Commission  under  thto  title,  or 

"(B)  to  fall  to  fumtoh  to  the  Commission 
any  records,  books,  or  information  request- 
ed by  It  for  purposes  of  thto  title. 

•'(2)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(eKl)  It  to  unlawful  for  any  person  know- 
ingly and  willfully  to  give  or  accept  any 
kickback  or  any  illegal  payment  In  connec- 


tion with  any  paymenU  received  by  any  can- 
didate who  receives  pasrmenU  under  thto 
UUe,  or  the  authorised  committees  of  such 
(»ndldate. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  S  years,  or  both. 

"(3)  In  addition  te  the  penalty  provided  by 
paragraph  (2),  any  person  who  accepU  any 
kickback  or  Illegal  payment  in  connection 
with  any  paymenU  received  by  any  candi- 
date pursuant  to  the  provtoions  of  thto  title. 
or  received  by  the  authorized  committees  of 
such  candidate,  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary 
for  deposit  in  the  Fun(i.  an  amount  equal  to 
125  percent  of  the  kickback  or  payment  re- 
ceived. 

"JUDICIAL  RKVIKW 

"Sic.  608.  (a)  Any  agency  acUon  by  the 
Commission  made  under  the  provtoions  of 
thto  UUe  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeato  for  the  Dto- 
trict  of  Columbto  Circuit  upon  petition  filed 
in  such  court  within  thirty  days  after  the 
agency  action  by  the  Commission  for  which 
review  to  sought.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Court  of  Appeato,  ahead  of  all  matters  not 
filed  under  thto  UUe.  to  advance  on  the 
docket  and  expeditiously  take  action  on  all 
peUUons  filed  pursuant  to  thto  title. 

"(b)  The  provtoions  of  chapter  7  of  UUe  5, 
United  States  Code,  apply  to  judicial  review 
of  any  agency  action,  as  defined  In  section 
661(13)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  by  the 
Commission. 

"PARTICirATIOM  BT  COMMISSIOH  III  JUDICIAI. 
PBOCKXDINCS 

"Sac.  509.  (a)  The  Commission  to  author- 
ized to  appear  In  and  defend  against  any 
action  Instituted  under  thto  section  and 
under  section  508  either  by  attorneys  em- 
ployed In  lU  office  or  by  counsel  whom  it 
may  appoint  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  SUtes  C(xle,  govern- 
ing appointmenU  In  the  competitive  service, 
and  whose  compensation  it  may  fix  without 
regard  to  the  provtoions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title. 

"(b)  The  Commission  to  authorized 
through  attorneys  and  counsel  described  in 
subsection  (a),  to  institute  acUons  in  the  dto- 
trict  courU  of  the  United  SUtes  to  seek  re- 
covery of  any  amounU  determined  under 
se<^ion  507  to  be  payable  to  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  The  Commission  to  authorized, 
through  attorneys  and  counsel  described  in 
subsection  (a),  to  petition  the  courts  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  such  InjuncUve  relief  as  to 
appropriate  in  order  to  implement  any  pro- 
vtoion of  thto  title. 

"(d)  The  Commission  to  authorized  on 
behalf  of  the  United  SUtes  to  appeal  from, 
and  to  petition  the  Supreme  Court  for  certi- 
orari to  review.  judgmenU  or  decrees  en- 
tered with  respect  to  actions  In  which  It  ap- 
pears, pursuant  to  the  authority  provided  in 
thto  section. 

"RXPORTS  TO  CONGRXSS:  RKGULATIOm 

"Sac.  510.  (a)  The  Commission  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  each  election, 
submit  a  full  report  to  the  Senate  setting 
forth— 

"(1)  the  expenditures  (shown  in  such 
detail  as  the  Commission  determines  appro- 
priate) made  by  each  eligible  candidate  and 
the  authorized  committees  of  such  candi- 
date; 

"(2)  the  amounU  certified  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  505  for  payment  to  each 
eligible  candidate; 


"(3)  the  amount  of  repaymenU.  if  any.  re- 
quired under  section  507.  and  the  reasons 
for  each  payment  required:  and 

"(4)  the  balance  In  the  Presidential  Eaec- 
tlon  Campaign  Fund,  and  the  balance  In  the 
Senate  Fund  and  any  other  account  main- 
tained in  the  Fund. 

Each  report  submitted  pursuant  to  thto  sec- 
Uon shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

"(b)  The  Commission  to  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regtilations  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provislcms  of  subsection  (c),  to 
(»nduct  such  examinations  and  Investiga- 
tions, and  to  require  the  keeping  and  sub- 
mission of  such  books,  recordto,  and  informa- 
tion, as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
fum^ions  and  duties  imposed  on  it  by  thto 
UUe. 

"(c)  Thirty  days  before  prescribing  any 
rules  or  regulation  under  subsection  (b).  the 
Commission  shall  transmit  to  the  Senate  a 
sUtement  setting  forth  the  proposed  rule  or 
regulation  and  containing  a  detailed  expla- 
nation and  justification  of  such  rule  or  regu- 
lation. 

"AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIOIfS 

"Sac.  611.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  functions  under  thto 
UUe,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary.". 

SS3f  ATI  FUND 

Sic.  3.  SecUon  6096(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$1"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  that  sulisection  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "$2":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$2"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears In  that  subsection  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$4". 

BBOADCAST  RATIS 

Sic.  4.  Section  315(bKl)  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315(bKl))  to 
amended  by  striking  the  semicolon  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  ":  Pro- 
vided, That  In  the  case  of  candidates  for 
United  SUtes  Senator  in  a  general  election, 
as  such  term  to  defined  In  section  501(8)  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971, 
thto  provtoion  shall  apply  only  if  such  candi- 
date has  been  certified  by  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  as  eligible  to  receive  pay- 
menU under  title  V  of  such  Act;". 

RKPORTIHG  RIQUIRKXEKTS 

Sac.  5.  (a)  Section  304  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  434)  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(dKl)  Not  later  than  the  day  after  the 
date  on  which  a  candidate  for  the  United 
SUtes  Senate  qualifies  for  the  ballot  for  a 
general  election,  as  such  term  to  defined  in 
section  501(8),  each  such  candidate  in  such 
election  shall  file  with  the  Commission  a 
declaration  of  whether  or  not  such  candi- 
date lnten(to  to  make  expenditures  in  excess 
of  the  amount  of  the  limiUtlon  on  expendi- 
tures for  such  election,  as  determined  under 
secUon  503(b). 

"(2)  Any  declaration  filed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  amended  or  changed 
at  any  time  within  7  days  after  the  fUing  of 
such  declaration.  Such  amended  declaration 
may  not  be  amended  or  changed  further. 

"(eXl)  Any  candidate  for  United  SUtes 
Senator  who  qualifies  for  the  ballot  for  a 
general  election,  as  such  term  to  defined  in 
section  501(8)— 

"(A)  who  to  not  eUgible  to  receive  pay- 
menU under  section  502.  and 

"(B)  who  either  raises  aggregate  contribu- 
tions or  makes  aggregate  expenditures  for 
autti  election  which  exceed  the  amount  of 


the  limitation  determined  under  secUon 
503(b)  for  such  Senate  elecUon. 
shaU  fUe  a  report  with  the  Commission 
within  24  hours  after  such  (xmtrfbuUons 
have  been  raised  or  such  expenditures  have 
been  made  or  within  24  hours  after  the  date 
of  qualificaUon  for  the  general  election 
ballot,  whichever  to  later,  setting  forth  the 
can(Udate's  total  contributions  and  total  ex- 
penditures for  such  elecUon.  If  such  total  to 
less  than  two  times  the  limit,  such  candi- 
date thereafter  shall  fUe  a  report  with  the 
Commission  within  24  hours  after  either 
ratoing  aggregate  contributions  or  tH>fc-in|r 
aggregate  expenditures  for  such  election 
which  exceed  twice  the  amount  of  the  llml- 
Utlon determined  under  section  503(b),  set- 
ting forth  the  candidate's  total  contribu- 
Uons  and  total  expenditures  for  such  elec- 
Uon. 

"(2)  The  Commission,  within  24  hours 
after  such  report  has  been  f Ued.  shaU  notify 
each  candidate  in  the  election  involved  who 
to  eligible  to  receive  paymenU  pursuant  to 
the  provtoions  of  thto  title  under  section  504, 
alMUt  each  such  report,  and  shaU  certify, 
pursuant  to  the  provtoions  of  subaecUon  (1), 
such  ellglbUlty  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  payment  of  the  amount  to 
which  such  candidate  to  enUtled. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  reporting  re- 
quirement establtohed  in  thto  subsecUon, 
the  Commission  may  make  iU  own  determi- 
nation that  a  candidate  in  a  general  elec- 
Uon. as  such  term  to  defined  in  section 
501(8),  who  to  not  eligible  to  receive  pay- 
menU under  secUon  504,  has  raised  aggre- 
gate contributions  or  made  aggregate  ex- 
penditures for  such  election  which  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  llmlUtlon  determined 
under  section  503(b)  for  such  election  or 
exceed  double  such  amount.  The  Commis- 
sion, within  24  hours  after  making  such  de- 
termination. shaU  notify  each  candidate  in 
the  general  election  Involved  who  to  eligible 
to  receive  pas^menU  under  section  604  about 
each  such  determination,  and  shall  certify, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (1). 
such  eligibility  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  payment  of  the  amount  to 
which  such  candidate  to  entitled. 

"(fKl)  AU  independent  expenditures,  if 
any  (Including  those  described  in  subsection 
(bK6KBKiU)),  made  by  any  person  after  the 
date  of  the  last  Federal  election  with  regard 
to  a  general  election,  as  such  term  to  defined 
in  section  501(8),  and  all  obligations  to  make 
such  expenditures  incurred  by  any  person 
during  such  period,  if  any,  shaU  be  reported 
by  such  person  to  the  Commission  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2),  if  such  expenditure 
or  obligation  to  described  in  such  paragraph. 

"(2)  Independent  expenditures  by  any 
person  as  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  shaU 
be  reported  within  24  hours  after  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  such  expenditures  incurred 
or  obUgated  first  exceeds  $10,000.  Thereaf- 
ter, independent  expenditures  referred  to  in 
such  paragraph  made  by  the  same  person  in 
the  same  elecUon  shaU  be  reported,  within 
24  hours  after,  each  time  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  expenditures  incurred  or 
obligated,  not  yet  reported  under  thto  sub- 
paragraph, exceeds  $5,000. 

"(3)  Each  report  under  thto  subeecUon 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Commission  and  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  for  the  SUte  of  the  elecUon 
Involved  and  shall  contain  (A)  the  informa- 
tion required  by  subsection  (bK6KBKUi)  of 
thto  section,  and  (B)  a  sUtement  fUed  under 
penalty  of  perjury  by  the  person  making 
the  independent  expenditures,  or  by  the 
person   incurring   the   obligaUon   to   make 
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meb  ezpendituna.  m  the  cmb  in»y  b«.  th»t 
IdmUftM  the  cuMitdaU  whom  the  Injle- 
oendent  expenditure*  are  Actually  Intended 
to  help  elect  or  defeat.  If  any  luch  inde- 
pendent expendltuwe  are  »»*  ««»»^  "j* 
i^ieral  election  cycle,  and  If  such  candidate 
la  elldble  to  receive  paymenU  purauant  to 
UUe  V  of  this  Act.  the  Cominlirton  ahaU. 
wtthin  »4  hourt  after  such  report  U  made. 
notify  auch  candidate  In  the  elecUon  In- 
volved about  each  »uch  report,  and  ihall 
certify  aueh  ellglbUlty  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treawiry  for  payment  of  the  amount  to 
which  aueh  rwM^**  la  enUtled. 

"<4XA)  Kotwlthrtandln*  the  reportlnc  re- 
QUlraMoU  eatabltabfld  in  thla  mibaecUon. 
the  Cwuntaton  may  make  Ita  own  determl- 
naUon  that  a  penon  has  made  independent 
expendtturea.  or  haa  Incurred  an  obU«mtlon 
to  ■— >*  nch  expendlturea,  aa  the  caae  may 
be.  with  i««ard  to  a  icnenU  election,  aa  de- 
flnad  tnaectlon  SOUS),  that  In  the  acgrecate 
total  more  than  the  applicable  amount  spec- 
ified In  pancnph  (1). 

"(B)  The  Oommtaalon  shall,  within  34 
bouiv  after  su«*  determinaUon  U  made, 
notify  each  candidate  in  the  election  in- 
volved who  la  eligible  to  receive  paymenU 
under  section  504  about  each  determination 
under  subparagraph  (A>,  and  shaU  certify. 
punuant  to  the  provisions  of  subaectlon  (i). 
■ucta  ellgibUlty  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  payment  in  fuU  of  the  amount 
to  which  such  candidate  is  entitled. 

"(gXl)  When  two  or  more  persons  make 
an  expenditure  or  expeiidltures  in  coordlna- 
Uon,  cooniltaUon.  or  concert  (as  described 
In  paragraph  (2)  or  otherwise)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  elecUon  or  defeat  of 
a  clearly  Identified  candidate,  each  such 
person  shall  report  to  the  Commission, 
under  subsection  (f ).  the  amount  of  such  ex- 
penditure or  expwKllturea  made  by  such 
person  in  ooonUnaUon.  consulUtlon.  or  con- 
cert with  such  other  person  or  persons  when 
the  total  amount  of  all  expeiKlltures  made 
by  such  persons  in  coordination.  consulU- 
tlon. or  concert  with  each  other  exceeds  the 
applicable  amount  provided  in  such  subsec- 
•  tlon. 

••<2)  An  expenditure  by  one  person  shall 
coosUtute  an  expenditure  in  coordination, 
consultation,  or  concert  with  another 
person  where— 

"(A)  there  is  any  arrangement,  cooraina- 
Uon.  or  direction  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
penditure between  such  persons  making  the 
expendlturea.  Including  any  officer,  director, 
employee  or  agent  of  such  person; 

"(B)  in  the  same  two-year  election  cycle, 
one  of  the  persons  making  the  expenditures 
(including  any  officer,  director,  employee  or 
agent  of  such  person)  is  or  has  been,  with 
respect  to  such  expenditures— 

"(1)  authorized  by  such  other  person  to 
raise  or  expend  funds  on  behalf  of  such 
other  person;  or 

"(li)  receiving  any  form  of  compensaUon 
or  reimbursement  from  such  other  person 
or  an  agent  of  such  other  person; 

"(C)  one  of  the  persons  making  expendi- 
ture* (Including  any  officer,  director,  em- 
ployee or  agent  of  such  person)  has  commu- 
nicated with,  advised,  or  counseled  such 
other  person  in  connection  with  such  ex- 
penditure: or 

"(D)  one  of  the  persons  making  expendi- 
tures and  such  other  person  making  expend- 
itures each  retain  the  professional  services 
of  the  same  Individual  or  person  in  coimec- 
tlon  with  such  expenditures. 

"(hXl)  Bvery  political  committee,  as  <Je- 
flned  in  section  30K4).  acUve  in  non-Federal 
elecUons  and  maintaining  separate  accounts 


for  thla  purpose  shaU  fUe  with  the  CommU- 
slon  reports  of  funds  received  into  and  dis- 
bursemenU  made  from  such  aocounU  for 
activities  which  may  influence  an  election 
to  any  P*deral  office.  For  purposes  of  thU 
aectlon  actlvlUes  which  may  Influence  an 
elecUon  to  any  Federal  office  Include,  but 
are  not  limited  to— 

"(A)  voter  registration  and  get-out-the- 
vote  drives  directed  to  the  general  public  In 
connecUon  with  any  election  In  which  Fed- 
eral candidates  appear  on  the  ballot; 

•(B)  general  public  political  advertising 
which  Includes  references,  however  Inciden- 
tal to  clearly  IdenUfled  Federal  as  weU  as 
non-F«deral  candidate*  for  public  office,  or 
which  doe*  not  clearly  Identify  Federal  can- 
didates but  urge*  support  lor  or  oppo*ition 
to  aU  the  candidate*  of  a  political  party  or 
other  candidate*  in  a  daaalficaUon  or  con- 
text which  Includes  Federal  candidates:  and 
•(C)  any  other  activities  which  re<juire  an 
allocation  of  cobU  between  a  poUUcal  com- 
mittee's Federal  and  non-Federal  accounU 
reflecting  the  Impact  on  Federal  elections  In 
accordance  with  regulation*  prescril>ed  or 
Advisory  Opinions  rendered  by  the  Commis- 
sion.      .  ,^     ... 

"(2)  ReporU  required  to  be  fUed  by  thU 
subsection  shall  be  filed  for  the  same  time- 
periods  required  for  political  committee* 
under  section  304(a).  and  shall  Include: 

••(A)  a  separate  sutement.  for  each  of  the 
activities  In  connection  with  which  a  report 
Is  required  under  paragraph  (1).  of  the  ag- 
gregate total  of  dlsbursemenU  from  the 
non-Federal  accounU;  and 

••(B)  supporting  schedules,  providing  an 
Identification  of  each  donor  together  with 
the  amount  and  date  of  each  donation  with 
regard  to  those  receipts  of  the  non-Pederal 
account  which  comprise  disbursements  re- 
ported under  subparagraph  (A),  provided^ 
however,  that  such  schedules  are  required 
only  for  donations  from  any  one  source  ag- 
gregatiiw  in  exceas  of  $200  In  any  calendar 
year. 

•(3)  Reports  required  to  be  filed  by  this 
subsection  need  not  Include  donations  made 
to  or  on  behalf  of  non-Federal  candidates  or 
political  organlzatlorw  in  accordance  with 
the  financing  and  reporting  requlremenU  of 
State  laws,  or  other  disbursements  from  the 
non-Federal  accounts  in  support  of  exclu- 
sively non-Federal  election  activities,  provid- 
ed that  such  donations  or  disbursements  are 
governed  solely  by  such  SUte  laws  and  not 
subject  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 
"(I)  The  certification  required  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  by  the  Commission  on 
the  basis  of  reports  filed  with  such  CommU- 
sion  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  or  on  the  basis  of  such  Commis- 
sion's own  invesUgatlon  or  determination, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
505(a).".  .  „ 

(b)  Section  301(8)<B)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
Uon Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  VS.C. 
4S1(8KB))  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "except  for  purposes  of  re- 
porting and  disclosing,  pursuant  to  section 
304,  such  amounU  In  exceas  of  »200, "  at  the 
beginning  of  subparagraph*  (v).  (vlll),  (x). 
and  (xU);  and  .  ^    .  „ 

(2)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fouow- 

tng: 

"(C)  The  exclusions  provided  In  subpara- 
graphs (V),  (vlli).  (X),  and  (xll)  of  paragraph 
(B)  shall  not  be  exclusions  from  the  defini- 
tion of  contributions  for  purposes  of  report- 
ing contributions  as  required  by  section  304, 
and  all  such  contributions  shall  be  report- 
ed.". 


(c)  Section  801(4)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1071  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
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For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  receipt  of 
contributions  or  making  of  expenditures 
ShaU  be  determined  by  the  Commission  on 
the  basis  of  facts  and  clrctwistances.  in 
whatever  combination,  demonstrating  a  pur- 
pose of  influencing  any  elecUon  for  Federal 
office.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  rep- 
resenUUons  made  by  any  person  soliciting 
fund*  about  their  Intended  uses;  the  Identl- 
flcaUon  by  name  of  Individuals  who  are  can- 
didate* for  Federal  office,  as  defined  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  secUon,  or  of  any  po- 
UUcal party,  in  general  public  poUtlcal  ad- 
vertlainr.  and  the  proximity  to  any  primary, 
run-off,  or  general  elecUon  of  general  public 
poUtical  advertising  designed  or  reasonably 
calculated  to  influence  voter  choice  in  that 
election.".  .  „ 

(d)  Section  301(9KB)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1071  (2  VS.C. 
431(9KB))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  'except  for  purposes  of  re- 
porting and  disclosing,  pursuant  to  section 
304.  such  amounto  In  excess  of  $200, "  at  the 
beglimU.g  of  subparagraphs  (iv).  (vl).  (vlU). 
and  (ix):  and 

(2)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
inr  ^ 

"(C)  The  exclusions  provided  In  subpara- 
graphs (iv).  (vi),  (vlU),  and  (ix)  of  paragraph 
(B)  shall  not  be  exclusions  from  the  defini- 
tion of  expenditures  for  purposes  of  report- 
ing expenditures  as  required  by  this  Act. 
and  all  such  expenditures  shaU  be  report- 
ed.". 

(e)  Section  301  of  the  Federal  ElecUon 
Campaign  Act  of  1071  (2  U.S.C.  431)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

followlnr 
•■(20)  The  term  'elecUon  cycle'  means— 
■•(A)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  or  the  au- 
thorized committees  of  a  candidate,  the 
term  beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date  of 
the  last  previous  general  election  for  such 
office  or  seat  which  such  candidate  seeks 
and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  next  election; 
or  .      . 

••(B)  for  aU  other  persons,  the  term  begm- 
nlng  on  the  first  day  following  the  date  of 
the  last  general  election  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  next  election.". 

(f)  Section  304(bX2)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  V&.C. 
434(bX2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
the  reporting  period  and  calendar  year. " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  the  report- 
ing period  and  calendar  year  In  the  case  of 
committees  other  than  authorlaed  commit- 
tees of  a  candidate,  and  for  the  reporting 
period  and  election  cycle  in  the  case  of  au- 
thorized committees  of  candidates,". 

(gKl)  Section  304(bK4)  of  the  Federal 
ElecUon  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
434(bH4))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
the  reporting  period  and  calendar  year. " 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  report- 
ing period  and  calendar  year  in  the  case  of 
committees  other  than  authorised  commit- 
tees of  a  candidate,  and  for  the  reporting 
period  and  election  cycle  In  the  case  of  au- 
thorized committees  of  candidates,". 

(2)  Section  304(b)(3)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  UAC. 
434(bX3))  Is  amended— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  Inserting 
after  "calendar  year, "  the  foUowlnr  "in  the 
case  of  committees  other  than  authorised 
committees  or  In  excess  of  $200  within  the 
election  cycle  In  the  case  of  authorised  com- 
mittees."; 


(B)  In  subparagraph  (F),  by  inserting  after 
"calendar  year,"  the  following:  "in  the  case 
of  committees  other  than  authorized  com- 
mittees or  In  excess  of  $200  within  the  elec- 
tion cycle  in  the  case  of  authorized  commit- 
tees."; and 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (O),  by  Inserting 
after  "calendar  year,"  the  foUowlng:  •'in  the 
case  of  committees  other  than  authorized 
committees  or  In  excess  of  $200  within  the 
elecUon  cycle  In  the  case  of  authorized  com- 
mittees.". 

(3)  SecUon  304(bH5KA)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Champaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.8.C. 
434(bKS)(A))  U  amended  by  inserting  after 
"calendar  year,"  the  foUowlng:  'In  the  case 
of  committees  other  than  authorized  com- 
mittees or  in  excess  of  $200  within  the  elec- 
tion cycle  in  the  case  of  authorized  commit- 
tees.". 

(4)  Section  304(bK6XA)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  n.S.C. 
434(bK6>(A))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"calendar  year  "  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"elecUon  cycle". 

(h)  SecUon  301(13)  of  the  Federal  ElecUon 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431(13))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "mailing  address" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "permanent 
residence  address". 

(I)  Section  304(bKS)(A)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  UJS.C. 
434(bK5KA))  is  amended  by  adding  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
lng: ",  except  that  if  a  person  to  whom  an 
expenditure  is  made  is  merely  providing  per- 
sonal or  consulting  services  and  Is  In  turn 
making  expenditures  to  other  persons  who 
provide  goods  or  services  to  the  candidate  or 
his  authorized  committees,  the  name  and 
address  of  such  other  person,  together  with 
the  date,  amount  and  purpose  of  such  ex- 
penditure shall  also  be  disclosed  ". 

UHrrS  ON  CORTUBXTTIOHS  by  lfX7LTICA]n>n»ATE 
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8k.  6.  (a)  SecUon  315(aK2)  of  the  Federal 
ElecUon  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  n.8.C. 
441a(aH2)>  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B); 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  a  semicolon:  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng  new 
subparagraphs: 

"(D)  to  any  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Member  of,  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner to,  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  authorized  political  committees  of 
such  candidate  with  respect  to— 

"(1)  a  general  or  special  election  for  the 
office  of  Representative  in,  or  Delegate  or 
Resident  Commissioner  to,  the  Congress  (in- 
cluding any  primary  election.  convenUon,  or 
caucus  relating  to  such  general  or  special 
election)  which  exceed  $100,000  ($125,000  if 
at  least  two  candidates  qualify  for  the  baUot 
in  the  general  or  special  election  Involved 
and  at  least  two  candidates  qualify  for  the 
ballot  in  a  primary  election  relating  to  such 
general  or  special  election),  when  added  to 
the  total  of  contributions  previously  made 
by  mulUcandldate  poUtical  committees  and 
separate  segregated  funds,  other  than  mul- 
Ucandldate committees  of  a  political  party, 
to  such  candidate  and  his  authorized  poliU- 
cal  committees  with  respect  to  such  general 
or  special  election  (Including  any  primary 
election,  convention,  or  caucus  relating  to 
such  general  or  special  election):  or 

"(11)  a  riuioff  elecUon  for  the  office  of 
Representative  in.  or  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner     to.     the     Congress     which 


exceed  $35,000  when  added  to  the  total  of 
contributions  previously  made  by  multlcan- 
didate  political  committees  and  separate 
segregated  funds,  other  than  mulUcandi- 
date  committees  of  a  poUtical  party,  to  such 
candidate  and  his  authorized  poUtical  com- 
mittees with  respect  to  such  runoff  election: 

"(E)  to  any  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Senator  and  the  authorized  poUtical  com- 
mittees of  such  candidate  with  respect  to— 

"(1)  a  general  or  special  election  for  such 
office  (including  any  primary  election,  con- 
venUon. or  caucus  relating  to  such  general 
or  special  elecUon)  which,  when  added  to 
the  total  of  contributions  previously  made 
by  mulUcandldate  poUtical  cmnmittees  and 
separate  segregated  funds,  other  than  mul- 
tlcandldate  committees  of  a  political  party, 
to  such  candidate  and  his  authorized  poUti- 
cal committees  with  respect  to  such  general 
or  special  election  (Including  any  primary 
election,  convention,  or  caucus  relating  to 
such  general  or  special  election)  exceeds  an 
amount  equal  to  30  percent  of  the  amount 
provided  In  section  315(1);  or 

"(U)  a  runoff  election  for  the  office  of 
United  States  Senator  which  exceeds,  when 
added  to  the  total  of  contributions  previous- 
ly made  by  multicandldate  political  commit- 
tees and  separate  segregated  funds,  other 
than  multicandldate  committees  of  a  politi- 
cal party,  to  such  candidate  and  his  author- 
ized political  committees  with  respect  to 
such  runoff  election,  an  amount  equal  to  30 
percent  of  the  limitation  on  expenditures 
provided  in  section  315(J),  for  runoff  elec- 
Uons; or 

"(F)  to  any  State  committee  of  a  political 
party,  including  any  subordinate  committee 
of  a  State  committee,  which,  when  added  to 
the  total  of  contributions  previously  made 
by  multicandldate  political  committees  and 
separate  segregated  funds,  other  than  mul- 
ticandldate committees  of  a  political  party, 
to  such  State  committee  exceeds  an  amount 
equal  to— 

"(I)  2  cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age 
population  of  the  State  of  such  State  com- 
mittee, or 

"(U)  $35,000, 

whichever  is  greater.  The  limitation  of  this 
subparagraph  shall  apply  separately  with 
respect  to  each  two-year  Federal  election 
cycle,  covering  a  period  from  the  day  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  last  Federal  general  elec- 
tion held  in  that  State  through  the  date  of 
the  next  regxUarly  scheduled  Federal  gener- 
al election.". 

(bKl)  Section  315  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1071  (2  D.S.C.  441a)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng: 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  subsection 
(a)(2KEKl),  such  llmlUtlon  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  67  percent  of  the  aggregate 
of  $400,000,  plus— 

"(1)  In  States  having  a  voting  age  popula- 
tion of  4  milUon  or  less,  30  cents  multlpl>ml 
by  the  voting  age  population;  oi 

"(2)  in  States  having  a  voting  age  popula- 
tion over  4  mUllon.  30  cents  multiplied  by  4 
million  plus  25  cents  mulUpUed  by  the 
voting  age  population  over  4  mlUion; 
except  that  such  amount  shaU  not  be  less 
than  $050,000,  nor  more  than  $5,500,000. 

"(J)  For  purposes  of  subsection 
(aXSXEXU).  such  UmlUtion  shaU  be  an 
amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  aggregate 
of  $400,000.  plus- 

"(1)  in  States  having  a  voting  age  popula- 
Uon  of  4  mllUon  or  less,  30  cents  multlpUed 
by  the  voting  age  population:  or 

"(3)  in  States  having  a  voting  age  popula- 
tion over  4  miUion.  30  cents  multlpUed  by  4 


miUlcm   plus   35   cenU   multlpUed   by   the 
voting  age  populaUon  over  4  milUon; 
except  that  such  amount  shaU  not  be  less 
tlian  $950,000.  nor  more  than  $5,600,000.". 

(3)  Section  315(c)  of  the  Federal  ElecUon 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441a(c))  U 
amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "subsection  (b)  and  sub- 
section (d)"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "subsecUons  (b),  (d).  (1).  and 
(J)";  and 

(B)  inserting  "for  subeecUons  (b)  and  (d) 
and  the  term  'base  period'  means  the  calen- 
dar year  of  the  first  election  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Senatorial  ElecUon 
Campaign  Act  of  1987,  for  subaecUons  (1) 
and  (j)"  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2HB). 

(c)  Section  315(d)  of  the  Federal  ElecUon 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  UJS.C.  441a(d))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "(2) 
and  (3)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(2). 
(3).  (4).  and  (5)"; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  No  congressional  campaign  committee 
may  accept,  during  any  two-year  election 
cycle,  contributions  from  multicandldate  po- 
UUcal committees  and  separate  segregated 
funds  which.  In  the  aggregate,  exceed  30 
percent  of  the  total  expenditures  which 
may  be  made  during  such  election  cycle  by 
that  committee  on  l>ehalf  of  candidates  for 
Senator,  Representative,  Delegate,  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (3). 

"(5)  No  naUonal  committee  of  a  poUtical 
party  may  accept  contributions  from  mulU- 
candldate political  committees  and  separate 
segregated  funds,  during  any  two-year  elec- 
tion cycle,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  equal  an 
amount  in  excess  of  an  amount  equal  to  2 
cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age  popula- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(6)  The  limitations  contained  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  shall  apply  to  any  ex- 
penditure through  general  pubUc  poUtical 
advertising,  whenever  made,  which  clearly 
identifies  by  name  an  Individual  who  is,  or  is 
seelUng  nomination  to  be,  a  candidate  in  the 
general  election  for  Federal  office  of  Presi- 
dent, Senator  or  RepresentaUve;  provided 
that  this  paragraph  shaU  not  apply  to  direct 
maU  communlcaUons  designed  primarily  for 
fundraislng  purposes  which  make  only  inci- 
dental reference  to  any  one  or  more  Federal 
candidates.". 

nrtnMKDiAKT  oh  cohouit 
Sxc.  7.  (a)  Section  315(aX8)  of  the  Federal 
ElecUon  Campaign  Act  of   1971   (2  V&C 
441a(a)(8))  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUowK 
"(8)  For  purposes  of  this  8ut)eectlon— 
"(A)   contributions    made    by    a   person, 
either  directly  or  IndlrecUy.  to  or  <»  behalf 
of  a  particular  candidate,  including  contri- 
butions which  are  in  any  way  earmarked  or 
otherwise  directed  through  an  intermediary 
or  conduit  to  such  candidate,  shaU  be  treat- 
ed as  contribuUons  from  such  person  to 
such  candidate: 

"(B)  contributions  made  by  a  person 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  or  on  behalf 
of  a  particular  candidate,  through  an  Inter- 
mediary or  conduit,  including  aU  contribu- 
tions deUvered  or  arranged  to  be  deUvered 
by  such  intermediary  or  conduit,  shall  also 
be  treated  as  contribuUons  from  the  inter- 
mediary or  conduit,  if— 

•'(I)  the  contributions  made  through  the 
intermediary  or  conduit  are  in  the  form  of  a 
check  or  other  negotiable  instnunent  made 
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P^yifi*   to   the   coodult   or   totenii«dUnr 
nUMT  thu  Um  InUnded  radittent;  or 

"(U)  the  eoadult  or  taUnnwltory  to  »  poUt- 
lotl  oonualttae.  oth«r  Uuui  an  uithortaed 
committee  of  a  CMidldaU.  within  the  inean- 
Inc  of  Mction  101(4).  or  an  officer.  tiB>9Wf*^ 
«  other  M«»t  of  wch  a  political  committee, 
or  an  officer,  employee  or  other  acent  of  a 
^ouMCtMl  ornniiatlon  within  the  meaning 

Of  Mctlon  301(1).  •«?«J°iil?*.IirSi^ 
"(C)  the  llmltat*""^  tmpoaed  by  thto  para- 
graph ahaU  not  apply  to-      

"(1)  bona  fide  Joint  fundraiatnc  efforU 
oonduetad  lolely  for  the  purpose  of  ^moku-- 
■biD  of  a  fundraiaing  reception,  dinner,  or 
other  erent  In  accordance  with  rtUeaand 
iMUlatlonB  pr««ribed  by  the  Commlmlon 
by  (I)  two  or  mora  candklatca.  (H)  two  or 
more  natiim*'.  State,  or  local  cammitteea  of 
a  Domical  party  within  the  meaning  of  aec- 
tianl01(4)  acting  on  their  own  behalf,  or 
(m)  a  Bocial  eommittec  formed  by  <a)  two 
or  mora  i^r"**^*^  or  (b)  one  or  more  candl 
datea  and  one  or  mora  national.  State,  or 
local  committees  of  a  poUtlcal  party  acting 
on  their  own  behalf:  ^.    , 

"(U)  fundratolng  efforU  for  the  benefit  of 
a  f  nilfr*«*''  wlilch  are  conducted  by  another 
f^j^Mutmtm  within  the  meaning  of  lectlon 
MKS). 

In  aU  caaea  where  contributiona  are  made  by 
a  peiaon  either  directly  or  Indirectly  to  or 
on  behalf  of  a  particular  candidate  through 
an  intermediary  or  conduit,  the  Interme- 
diary or  conduit  shall  report  the  original 
aoufce  and  the  intended  recipient  of  such 
contribution  to  the  Oommlarion  and  to  the 

intended  recipient.".  

TrntmnMoan  ixnimrnms 
SK.  8.  (a)  SecUon  301(17)  of  the  Federal 
nectlon  Campaign  Act  of  1071  (3  U.S.C  431 
(17))  ia  amended  by  adding  at  the  «nd  there- 
of the  foUowlng:  "An  expenditure  »haU  con- 
stitute an  expenditure  In  coordination,  con- 
sultation, or  concert  with  a  candidate  and 
■haU  not  oonsUtute  an  'independent  ex- 
penditure' where— 

"(A)  there  to  any  arrangement,  coordina- 
tion, or  direction  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
penditure between  the  candidate  or  the  can 
dldatc's  agent  and  the  perwrn  (including  any 
officer,  director,  employee  or  agent  of  such 
peiaon)  making  the  expenditure: 

"(B)  to  the  same  election  cycle,  the  person 
T««king  the  expenditure  (Including  any  offi- 
cer, director,  employee  or  agent  of  such 
person)  to  or  has  been— 

"(1)  authorised  to  raise  or  expend  funds  on 
behalf  of  the  candidate  or  the  candidates 
authorised  committees. 

"(U)  serving  as  an  officer  of  the  candi- 
date's authorised  committees,  or 

"(111)  receiving  any  form  of  compensation 
or  reimbursement  from  the  candidate,  the 
cmndldate's  authorised  committees,  or  the 
candidate's  sgent: 

"(C)  the  person  making  the  experwiture 
(including  any  officer,  director,  employee  or 
sgent  of  such  person)  has  communicated 
with,  advtoed.  or  counseled  the  candidate  or 
the  candidate's  agenU  at  any  time  on  the 
candidate's  plans,  projects,  or  needs  relating 
to  the  candidate's  pursuit  of  nomination  for 
election,  or  election  to  Federal  ofllce.  In  the 
nme  election  cycle.  Including  any  advice  re- 
lating to  the  candidate's  dectelon  to  seek 
F«deral  office: 

"(D)  the  person  making  the  expenditure 
retains  the  professional  services  of  any  Indi- 
vidual or  other  person  also  providing  those 
services  to  the  candidate  In  connection  with 
the  candidates  pursuit  of  nomlnaUon  for 
election,  or  election  to  Federal  office.  In  the 
nme  election  cycle.  Including  any  services 


relating  to  the  candidate's  decision  to  seek 
rMeral  office;  ^^ 

•(E)  the  person  making  the  expenditure 
(inchiding  any  officer,  director,  employee  or 
agent  of  such  person)  has  communicated  or 
consulted  at  any  time  during  the  same  elec- 
tion cycle  about  the  candidate's  plana, 
projects,  or  needs  relating  to  the  candidate  s 
pursuit  of  elecUon  to  Federal  office,  with: 
(I)  any  officer,  director,  employee  or  agent 
of  a  party  committee  that  has  made  or  In- 
tends to  make  expenditures  or  contribu- 
tions, pursuant  to  subsecUons  (a),  (d).  or  (h) 
of  section  315  In  connection  with  the  candi- 
date's campaign:  or  (ID  any  person  whose 
professional  services  have  been  retained  hy 
a  political  party  committee  that  has  made 
or  lnten<to  to  make  expenditures  or  contrl- 
buUons  pursuant  to  subsecUons  (a),  (d).  or 
(h)  of  section  316  In  connecUon  with  the 
candidate's  campaign:  or 

"(F)  the  expenditure  to  based  on  Informa- 
tion provided  to  the  person  making  the  ex- 
penditure dlrecUy  or  Indirectly  by  the  can- 
didate or  the  candidate's  agenU  about  the 
candidate's  plans.  proJecU.  or  needs,  provid- 
ed that  the  candidate  or  the  candidate's 
agent  to  aware  that  the  other  person  has 
w.i<>  or  to  planning  to  make  expenditures 
expressly  advocaUng  the  candidate's  elec- 
tion.". 


tsioK  or  csKorr 


nroaraimairr  KxraMuiiuax  sboadcast 

DISCLOSOaS 

8k    ».  Section  3l8(aK3)  of  the  Federal 
ElecUon  Campaign  Act  of  1»71  (3  U.S.C. 
441d(aK3))    to    amended    by    deleting    the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  loUowlr»g:  ".  except  that 
whenever  any  person  makes  an  Independent 
expenditure  through  (A)  a  broadcast  com- 
munication on  any  televtelon  station,  the 
broadcast   communication  shall   Include   a 
statement  clearly   readable  to  the  viewer 
that  appears  continuously  during  the  entire 
length  of  such  communication  setting  forth 
the  name  of  such  person  and  In  the  case  of 
a  political  committee,  the  name  of  any  con- 
nected or  affUlated  organisation,  or  (B)  a 
newspaper,   magazine,   outdoor   adverttolng 
faculty,  direct  mailing  or  other  type  of  gen- 
eral public  political  adverttolng,  the  commu- 
nication shall  include.  In  addition  to  the 
other  Information  required  by  thto  subsec- 
tion, the  foUowlng  sentence:   The  cost  of 
presenting  thto  communication  to  not  sub- 
ject to  any  campaign  contribution  limits.', 
and  a  sUtement  setting  forth  the  name  of 
the  person  who  paid  for  the  communication 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  political  committee,  the 
name  of  any  connected  or  affiliated  organi- 
zation and  the  name  of  the  president  or 
treasurer  of  such  organlsaUon.". 

PSaSONAL  LOAMS 

Sac.  10.  Section  31&<a)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (3  UAC. 
441a(a)).  as  amended  by  section  7  of  thto 
Act.  to  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  (ollowing  paragraph: 

•'(»)  For  purposes  of  the  llmlUtlons  Im- 
posed by  thto  section,  no  contributions  may 
be  received  by  a  candidate  or  the  candi- 
date's authorised  committees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repaying  any  loan  by  the  candidate 
to  the  candidate  or  to  the  candidates  au- 
thorised cotnmlttees.". 

HBPCaBAL  TO  THS  DEPA«T«iXirr  OF  JOSTICB 

8k.  U.  Section  30»(aK»)(C)  of  the  Feder- 
al Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (3  V&.C. 
437g(aK5XC))  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"may  refer"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"shaU  refer". 


8k.  13.  SeeUon  SOKSXA)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1071  (8  VA.C. 
UKOXA))  to  amended  by— 

(I)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 

(3)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (U)  and  liuertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "; 
or";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 

Inr 

"(ill)  with  respect  to  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  United  SUtes  Senator  and  hto  au- 
thorized poUtlcal  commltteea.  any  extension 
of  credit  for  goods  or  services  reUtlng  to  ad- 
verttolng on  broadcasting  stations.  In  news- 
papers or  magazines,  by  direct  maU  (includ- 
ing direct  maU  fund  soliciUtions)  or  other 
■imUar  types  of  general  public  political  ad- 
vertising, if  such  extension  of  credit  to— 

"(I)  In  an  amount  of  more  than  $1,000: 

and 

"(ID  for  a  period  of  more  than  60  days 
after  the  date  on  which  such  goods  or  serv- 
ices are  fumtohed.  which  date  in  the  case  of 
adverttolng  by  direct  mall  (including  a  dUrct 
maU  soUcltatlon)  shaU  be  the  date  of  the 
mailing.". 

SXVBUIBIUTT 

8k  13.  If  any  provision  of  thto  Act  or  any 
amendment  made  by  thto  Act,  or  the  appU- 
catlon  of  any  such  provtolon  to  any  person 
or  dreumstance  to  held  Invalid,  the  validity 
of  any  other  such  provtolon  and  the  appUca- 
tlon  of  such  provtolon  to  other  persons  and 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
trrat-iivKDATS 

8k.  14.  (a)  Except  as  provided  Ui  subsec- 
tion (b),  thto  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  thto  Act  shall  become  effecUve  for  any 
election  In  1990  or  thereafter. 

(b)  The  amendmenU  made  by  section  3, 
section  7,  secUon  8,  and  secUon  9  shaU 
become  effecUve  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thto  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
keep  the  noor  long.  Just  a  minute  or 
so  I  believe  that  Senators  should  be 
prepared  for  a  roll(»U  vote  or  roU<»U 
votes  this  afternoon.  There  will  be  a 
point  of  order  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  tMr, 
OrammI  and  that  may  result  In  one  or 
more  rollcadl  votes. 


Fowler,  Jr..  Terry  Sanford,  Tom  Harkln. 
Paul  Sarbanes,  Jim  Saaser,  Patrick  J.  Leahy, 
Barbara  A.  MUculski.  John  Kerry,  and 
Donald  Rlegle. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 
B4r.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 

the  desk  a  cloture  motion. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

cloture  motion  having  been  presented 

under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the 

clerk  to  read  the  motion. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTUaX  MOTION 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provtolons  of  Rule  XXll  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  riose  debate  on  the  com- 
mittee substitute  lor  8.  3,  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Att  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  a  voluntary  system  of  spending 
limits  and  partial  public  financing  of  Senate 
general  election  campaigns,  to  limit  contri- 
butions by  multlcandldate  political  commit- 
tees, and  for  other  purposes, 

8eruttors  Spark  MaUunaga.  David  Boren. 
Daniel  P.  Moynlhan.  Wendell  Ford.  Alan 
Cranston.  Kent  Conrad,  Carl  LevUi,  Wyche 


SENATORIAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT 

Bdr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  we  could  agree,  before  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  makes  his 
point  of  order— and  I  intend  to  yield 
the  floor  so  that  he  can  make  it — (»uld 
we  agree  to  have,  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  on  the 
floor,  (»uld  we  agree  to  have  a  time 
for  debate  with  respect  to  this  amend- 
ment, say,  if  we  could  agree  to  have 
debate  for  1  hour  and  then  let  the 
Senator  be  re<x>gnized  to  make  his 
point  of  order  so  we  could  have  some 
debate? 

I  have  to  be  off  the  flcK>r  at  4 
o'clock.  I  have  to  go  over  and  talk  with 
the  Spealcer  about  another  matter,  I 
would  like  to  be  free  at  least  to  do  that 
untU  4:30. 

If  we  could  make  it  1  hour  of  debate 
on  this  amendment,  with  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  and  Mr. 
BouH,  or  their  designees,  after  which 
hour  Mr.  Gramm  would  be  recognized 
to  make  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  would  be  no  dispo- 
sition of  the  amendment?  You  are  just 
talking  about  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No.  no  disposition  of  the 
amendment.  Jtist  debate  on  it, 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  would  accommo- 
date your  schedule? 

Mr.  B'TRD.  Yes,  I  really  wanted  to 
go  over  to  talk  to  the  Speaker  at  4 
o'clock  about  the  budget.  That  is  what 
I  want  to  do.  But  I  do  not  want  to  be 
absent  and  I  do  not  want  to  keep  him 
waiting. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  If  it  would  make  no 
difference  to  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  and  others,  it  would  help  me. 
in  terms  of  my  schedule,  if  I  could 
simply  raise  the  point  of  order  and 
have  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
move  to  waive  the  point  of  order  and 
then  set  a  time  certain  when  we  would 
vote  on  that,  so  I  would  not  have  to 
wait  aroimd  another  hour  to  raise  it. 
If  no  one  objected  to  that,  I  would  be 
happy  to  do  it  that  way.  But  I  would 
accept  the  majority  leader's  suggestion 
if  mine  is  not  acceptable. 

Bfr.  BYRD.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  meet  the 
distinguished  Senator  halfway.  Would 
it  be  agreeable  to  have  the  Senator 
make  his  point  of  order  at  this  time 
and  have,  say,  1  hour  and  15  minutes 
and  let  me  be  recognized  at  that  time 
to  either  put  in  a  quonmi  call  or  make 
a  motion  to  waive? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Would  the  distin- 
guished leader  yield  further? 

Ifr.  BYRD.  Yes. 


Mr.  GRAMM,  I  do  not  require  any 
debate  on  my  side  on  the  point  of 
order.  I  was  simply  proposing  that  I  be 
recognized  to  make  a  point  of  order, 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
move  to  waive  the  Budget  Act,  and 
that  we  would  just  delay  the  vote  until 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  was 
ready  to  vote  on  it.  I  do  not  anticii>ate 
any  debate.  I  can  make  my  point  in  2 
minutes  and  require  no  further  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  was  seeking  to  have 
some  debate  on  the  amendment  so 
that  it  would  be  explained  fully  and, 
at  the  same  time,  protect  myself  while 
going  over  to  the  House  and,  at  the 
same  time,  accommodating  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  would  allow  me  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  first  proposal 
that  I  made,  I  would  like  to  make  that 
request,  if  I  might.  I  will  make  it  and 
then,  if  the  Senator  wishes  to  reserve 
the  right  to  object,  he  may. 

VMAimf OnS-CORSKNT  AGREEMKNT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  with  debate,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided on  both  sides,  controlled  by  Mr. 
Dole,  or  his  designees,  and  Mr.  Borer, 
or  his  designees,  to  extend  until  the 
hour  of  4:45  p.m.  today,  at  which  time 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
would  be  recognized  to  make  his  point 
of  order;  provided  further,  that,  in  the 
meantime,  during  the  debate,  no  mo- 
tions or  actions  be  in  order,  other  than 
the  caM  of  the  quorum,  to  be  charged 
i4>propriately.  So  this  protects  the 
Senator, 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  will 
yield,  may  I  be  certain  that  in  this 
unanimous-consent  request,  debate  on 
this  amendment  will  occur  until  4:45; 
that  at  that  point  I  would  be  recog- 
nized to  make  a  point  of  order,  but 
debate  would  not  have  ended  on  this 
amendment?  This  amendment  would 
then  be,  under  the  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  infinitely  debatable? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  yes.  I  am  only  divid- 
ing and  controlling  debate  on  this 
amendment  until  the  hour  of  4:45 
p.m.,  at  which  time  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  be  recognized  to  make  his 
point  of  order  and,  pending  the  out- 
come of  that,  or  depending  upon  the 
outcome  of  the  point  of  order,  of 
course,  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
debate  on  the  amendment  is  ended.  It 
does  not  mean  that  at  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  The  limitation  on 
control  of  debate  is  simply  to  obtain 
during  the  time  between  this  moment 
and  the  hour  of  4:45  pjn.  today.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas.  I  thank  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader.  I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  join  in  tlie 
amendment  which  has  Just  been  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  on  my  behalf  and  on  behalf  of 
himself. 

We  have  been  discussing  the  need, 
the  pressing  need,  for  campaign 
reform  in  this  coimtry  over  the  past 
several  days. 

During  the  course  of  that  discussion, 
we  have  emphasized,  again  and  again, 
in  order  for  us  to  have  (»mpaign 
reform,  in  order  for  us  to  have  action 
this  year,  we  must  fashion  a  bipartisan 
proposal. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  again  and 
again,  what  is  happening  to  the  elec- 
tion process  in  this  country  is  not  a 
Dem(M:ratic  problem.  It  is  not  a  Re- 
publican problem.  It  is  an  American 
problem.  It  is  a  threat  to  the  inte^ty 
of  the  election  process  itself. 

When  we  see  what  is  happening, 
when  we  see  that  in  just  the  past  10 
years  the  average  cost  of  running  a 
successful  campaign  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  this  countir  in  an  average- 
sized  State  has  gone  from  $600,000  to 
$3  million  in  this  latest  election  cycle. 
it  is  clear  that  something  is  badly 
wrong. 

When  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
to  spend  an  increasing  amoimt  of  their 
time  raising  money  and  more  money 
and  more  money  in  order  to  run  for  re- 
election, instead  of  devoting  their  time 
to  solving  the  problems  of  this  coun- 
try, there  is  obviously  something  badly 
wrong. 

When  the  perception  begins  to  exist 
in  this  country,  the  cynical  perception, 
that  we  are  putting  the  highest  offices 
in  this  land  on  the  auction  block  for 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder— with  elec- 
tion outcomes  being  determined  by 
those  who  can  raise  the  most  money, 
not  those  who  can  present  the  best  set 
of  qualifications  or  the  best  proposals 
for  solving  the  Nation's  problems- 
something  is  badly  wrong. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  President,  this 
kind  of  emphasis  upon  the  raising  of 
money  and  campaigns  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  more  and  more  monbers 
of  the  electorate  are  becoming  dis- 
heartened, not  even  bothering  to  go  to 
the  polls  and  vote  in  a  process  where 
they  think  that  money  has  undue  in- 
fluence. 

The  status  quo  is  clearly  not  allow- 
ing opportunity  to  new  people  to  enter 
the  pnxess;  80  i)ercent  of  all  the 
money  from  the  special  interest 
groups  in  the  last  election  cycle  went 
to  incumbents,  making  it  more  and 
more  difficult  for  new  people,  with 
new  ideas,  to  enter  the  system.  Almost 
half  of  the  Members  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  the  last  election  received  a 
majority  of  their  campaign  contribu- 
tions from  special  Interest  grouiw— 
many  of  them  with  aboolutely  no  con- 
tact with  their  home  States  and  home 
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of  from  the  people 
r^n-  .^r.T->  *^  the  ■iBTnnU. 
That  la  why  Umm  of  us  who  have 
jotoad  tocattMr  in  wotuorlnf  &  3 
httveMld  Mux  the  need  for  •ctkm  la 
urtent.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  for 
HT(«*iijir  ttiertlon  cydc  to  take  action. 
We  are  talklnc  about  the  heart  and 
nul  of  the  dHDOoratlc  proeeaa:  we  are 
»«iM««  about  the  tnte«rlty  of  the  elee- 
UoB  iwutmaa  ttaelf .  In  thla  bicentennial 
year  of  our  Oooatltutlon. 

We.  who  are  awom  to  uphold  the 
Conatltutlon  and  uphold  the  Integrity 
of  the  conatttutlooal  prooeaa.  certainly 
have  a  high  reaponalhnity  and  a  duty 
to  see  to  it  that  the  basic  building 
block  on  whkdi  thla  whole  system 
iMts.  the  election  process  itself,  be 
Droteeted. 

8o.  we  have  had  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject over  the  laat  aeveral  days.  In  the 
course  of  that  debate  there  have  been 
thoae  on  the  other  aide  of  the  alale 
who  have  aald  that  their  principal  con- 
cern was  the  pubUc  financing  aapect  of 
the  leglalation  which  had  been  pre- 
sented: they  have  indkmted.  too.  that 
that  is  a  major  sticking  point:  that 
whfle  they  understand  that  under  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  if  we  are 
going  to  have  any  kind  of  limit  on 
vending  under  the  Buckley  versus 
Valeo  case,  we  can  only  have  volun- 
tary spemUng  limits  and  that  there 
must  be  some  incentive  to  induce  can- 
didates to  accept  voluntary  spending 
limits. 

While  they  have  certainly  Indicated 
an  understanding  of  the  fact  ttiat  we 
have  been  utilizing  partial— and  I  em- 
phasiae  the  word  "partial"— pubUc  fi- 
nancing as  a  means  to  get  candidates 
to  accept  voluntary  spending  llmlt«. 
they  have  come  to  the  floor  and  many 
of  them  have  stated  they  simply  think 
too  much  public  money  is  Involved: 
that  there  is  too  much  public  financ- 
ing in  the  proposal  under  S.  2. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  most  anxious 
to  meet  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
slsle  halfway.  In  presenting  this 
amendment  today,  the  majority  leader 
and  I  and  other  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  others  who  join  together 
in  sponsoring  S.  2.  are  sending  a  loud 
and  clear  message:  We  are  ready  to 
work  for  a  reasonable  compromise  to 
meet  thoee  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  halfway:  to  meet  their  objections 
so  that  we  can  go  forward  In  a  biparti- 
san fashion,  now.  to  achieve  true  cam- 
paign reform  for  this  country  and  to 
secure  and  protect  our  constituUonal 

system. 

Therefore,  we  have  made  two  essen- 
tial changes  in  this  particular  substi- 
tute. It  differs  from  the  original  8.  2 
;m>posal.  and  that  reported  by  the 
Rules  Committee,  In  two  Important  re- 
spects. 

First  of  all.  concern  has  lieen  raised 
about  the  effective  date  of  the  legisla- 
tion. There  iiave  been  those  who  have 
said  we  simply  cannot  put  this  in  place 


now  for  the  IMS  election  because 
fundraWng  is  already  proceeding  and 
it  would  be  too  disruptive.  To  meet 
that  obJecUon  in  this  particular 
amendment  which  we  have  offered 
today,  we  change  the  effective  provi- 
sions to  apply  only  beginning  with  the 
1990  electiona. 

Second,  and,  as  I  said,  since  those 
who  have  been  opposing  8.  2  have  em- 
phasiaed  their  desire  to  try  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  public  financing  In  the 
system,  we  have  more  than  cut  in  half, 
under  this  proposal,  the  amount  of 
partial  public  financing  that  would  be 
required.  That  consUtutes  the  most 
Important  element  of  the  compromise 
which  we  are  offering  to  the  other 
side.  We  have  more  than  cut  in  half 
the  amount  of  public  financing  that 
would  have  been  Involved  under  our 

original  proposaL  

To  summarise  it,  Mr.  President: 
Under  the  original  proposal,  while  pri- 
mary election  contests  would  be  total- 
ly financed  through  private  contribu- 
tions under  8.  2,  in  the  general  elec- 
tion a  candidate,  once  nominated  and 
having  accepted  the  voluntary  spend- 
ing limits,  would  have  to  raise  a 
threshold  amount  in  private  contribu- 
tions, private  contributions  of  $250  or 
less.  76  percent  from  the  home  SUte 
of  that  candidate,  in  order  to  qualify 
for  Ptederal  funds  out  of  the  voluntary 
Income  tax  checkoff  system. 

Once  that  threshold  was  met.  and 
the  threshold  was  approximately  20 
percent  of  the  total  spending  limit  in 
the  general  election,  then  the  funds 
from  the  checkoff  system,  the  public 
funds,  would  be  used  to  make  up  the 
balance. 

In  other  words,  that  80  percent 
under  the  original  proposal,  once  the 
threshold  was  met.  20  percent  was 
raised  from  private  contributions  prin- 
cipally In  the  home  SUte  of  the  candi- 
date, than  the  balance  of  the  funds  up 
to  the  spending  limit  would  come  from 
the  public  fund  created  through  the 
checkoff  system:  in  other  words,  ap- 
proximately 80  percent. 

Under  this  new  proposal,  once  the 
20-percent  threshold  Is  met.  the  bal- 
ance of  the  funds  would  be  aUocated 
on  a  matching  basis.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, we  would  require  the  candidate 
to  raise  an  additional  dollar  of  private 
contributions,  small  amounts,  before 
that  candidate  could  get  $1  of  match- 
ing funds  from  the  public  voluntary 
Income  tax  checkoff  fund. 

So,  you  would  have  to  raise  the 
dollar  for  a  dollar.  That  would  mean 
that  of  that  final  80  percent,  approxi- 
mately half  of  it  would  come,  then, 
from  individual,  private  contributions 
to  be  matched  by  the  public  payment 
out  of  the  checkoff  fund. 

We  would  be  reducing  the  amount  of 
public  funds  to  a  maximum  possible 
percentage  of  40  percent  In  the  gener- 
al election.  Only  contributions  by  indi- 
viduals, small  contributions  by  individ- 


uals, would  be  matched  by  the  public 
fund.  It  would  still  be  lawful  to 
expand  PAC  monejrs  up  to  an  aggre- 
gate PAC  limit,  the  very  same  limit 
that  was  set  In  8.  2.  Those  funds  would 
not  be  matched  from  the  public  check- 
off fund.  If  a  candidate  decided  after 
raising  the  20-percent  threshold  to 
spend  another  20  percent  within  the 
llmiU  of  the  law  of  PAC  funds,  only  60 
percent  would  be  left. 

That  would  be  matched  dollar  for 
dollar.  In  that  example.  pubUc  funds 
would  only  be  30  percent.  8o  the 
bottom  line  is  this:  We  are  ready  to 
reach  a  reasonable  compromise.  We 
are  not  going  to  let  some  prean- 
nounced  position  on  a  specific  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  stand  in  the  way  of 
reaching  a  reasonable  compromise  and 
we  are  trying  to  move  to  meet  the 
others  halfway.  We  have  moved  a 
giant  step  in  reducing  the  amount  of 
public  fimds  to  less  than  SO  percent, 
less  than  half  of  that  we  have  in  the 
first  proposal. 

At  the  same  time,  this  compromise 
preserves  the  two  essentials  of  reform. 
First,  If  we  are  to  have  true  campaign 
reform,  we  must  find  a  way  to  limit 
campaign  spending,  we  must  find  a 
way  to  stop  the  ever-growing  amount 
of  money  that  Lb  being  spent  on  cam- 
paigns in  the  escalation  of  those  costs. 
This  particular  substitute  amendment 
does  that.  It  still  has  a  mechanism  to 
bring  about  voluntary  spending  limits 
and  stUl  has  enough  incentives  built 
Into  the  bill  for  the  matctiing  system 
set  up  in  the  general  election,  $1  of 
private  contributions  to  be  raised  by 
$1  of  the  checkoff  fund  only  for  those 
candidates  who  accept  voluntary 
spending  limits. 

It  still  iias  the  incentives  to  be  effec- 
tive in  terms  of  limited  spending. 
Second,  it  still  contains  the  very  same 
provisions  as  In  the  original  bill  in 
terms  of  limiting  the  aggregate 
amount  of  PAC  funds  or  special-inter- 
est funds  that  can  be  accepted  by  a 
candidate.  Without  those  two  essen- 
tials, there  can  l)e  no  reform. 

We  are  anxious  to  do  our  part  to 
meet  the  other  side  halfway.  We  hope 
they  will  now  respond  by  moving  from 
their  original  positions  to  move  toward 
us  so  we  can  begin  to  form  a  consensus 
In  the  Interest  of  tlUs  Nation  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  to  deal  with  a  critical 
American  problem. 

I  commend  the  majority  leader  for 
his  willingness  to  set  aside  any  kind  of 
partisan  feelings  to  reach  out  to  the 
other  side  to  try  to  forge  this  sort  of 
compromise  for  the  benefit  of  this 
country.  We  must  not  allow  party  poU- 
tics  to  stand  in  the  way  of  doing  some- 
thing to  clean  up  the  election  process 
itself,  to  stop  the  scandal  of  the  in- 
creasing amount  of  money  that  has  to 
be  raised  and  spent  In  order  for  people 
to  render  a  public  service.  We  must  do 
something  about  it. 


I  cfHnmend  the  majority  leader  for 
his  willingness  to  take  the  first  step  to 
reach  out  to  the  other  side  with  a  rea- 
sonable proposal.  My  hope  is  that 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
wiU  accept  this  offer,  will  meet  us 
halfway  in  this  proposal,  will  vote  for 
cloture  so  that  we  can  move  ahead  and 
write  this  provision  into  law  and  do 
something  very  positive  for  the  future 
of  this  country  and  our  political 
system. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  s^eld  me  some 
time? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  majority  leader  as  much 
time  as  he  requires. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Will  he  yield  me  7  min- 
utes? 

Bfr.  BOREN.  I  yield  the  majority 
leader  7  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distlngiiished  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  my  state- 
ment will  be  very  short  and  simple. 

We  are  here  because  our  campaign 
financing  system  is  a  disgrace,  and  is 
eroding  trust  and  confidence  in  our 
democratic  system  of  government.  The 
perception  is  widespread  that  the  Con- 
gress is  for  sale.  We  are  foolish, 
indeed,  if  we  do  not  invest  all  our  crea- 
tivity and  energy  in  taking  effective 
actions  to  change  this  perception. 

We  who  serve  here  know  that  we 
sttcaA  countless  hours  chasing  cam- 
paign funds  all  around  the  country,  to 
the  detriment  of  our  duties  and  our 
constituents.  Both  incumbents  and 
challengers  alike  spend  great  amoimts 
of  time  during  campaigns  seeking  con- 
tributions Instead  of  debating  Issues 
and  learning  of  constituents'  concerns. 

We  watch  as  the  amounts  spent  for 
Senate  primary  and  general  elections 
soar  off  the  charts— rising  by  incon- 
ceivable proportions  from  one  election 
to  the  next.  This  trend  exacerbates 
the  other  two  problems  I  have  Just 
noted,  and  gives  the  public  the  sense 
that  the  l>est  candidate  is  not  the  one 
best  equipped  to  contribute  to  solu- 
tions of  this  Nation's  complex  and 
gripping  problems,  but  the  one  who  Is 
the  most  successful  fimdraiser. 

We  have  to  change  that. 

My  colleagues  on  lx)th  sides  of  the 
aisle  know  that  this  will  l>e  changed 
only  if  we  Impose  spending  limits  on 
campaigns.  These  must  be  reasonable. 
They  must  permit  realistic  challenges 
to  incimibents.  But  there  must  be 
limite. 

My  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  also  know,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boaaif] 
has  stated,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  Buckley  versus  Valeo  cre- 
ated a  situation  in  which  the  only  con- 
stitutional way  to  obtain  spending 
limits  is  for  thoae  limits  to  be  volun- 
tary. And  the  only  way  for  those  vol- 
untary limits  to  be  functional  Is  to  link 
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them  to  some  form  of  public  financ- 
ing. 

The  question  then,  Mr.  President,  is 
whether  those  who  so  far  have  op- 
posed the  bill  reported  by  the  Rules 
Committee  agree  that  we  need  spend- 
ing limits,  or  whether  they  i>elleve  we 
ought  to  permit  campaign  spending  to 
continue  to  soar  in  unrestricted  fash- 
ion. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Bohkn  and  ms^self ,  Mr. 
President,  is  designed  to  provide  those 
Senators  an  opportunity  to  show  how 
they  feel  on  that  question.  The  princi- 
PN&I  criticism  directed  toward  this  bill 
by  most  of  its  critics  is  that  it  costs  too 
much  or  will  cost  taxpayers  too  much 
because  of  its  public  financing.  The 
amendment  I  have  sent  to  the  desk 
cuts  the  cost  of  the  bill  by  more  than 
half,  as  Mr.  Borxn  has  just  stated. 

Those  of  us  who  have  so  strongly 
supported  campaign  financing  reform 
are  willing  to  make  this  much  move- 
ment because  we  Ijelieve  obtaining  real 
campaign  finance  reform— notably  in- 
cluding effective  spending  limits— is 
the  very  core  of  reform. 

We  also  are  willing  to  make  this 
much  movement  because  we  sincerely 
want  the  legislation  that  emerges  from 
the  Senate  on  this  subject  to  he  bipar- 
tisan. This  legislation  is  not  now  and 
never  has  l>een  an  attempt  to  hurt  the 
Republican  Party,  as  some  have 
charged. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
speaks  for  itself.  It  shows  that  we  who 
support  campaign  finance  reform  are 
willing  to  meet  those  who  have  ex- 
pressed criticisms  of  the  bill  before  us 
more  than  halfway.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  those  Senators  will  choose  to 
move  toward  us  as  we  have  been  will- 
ing to  move  toward  them.  Because,  if 
they  do,  the  100th  Congress  can  take  a 
truly  historical  step  in  enacting  effec- 
tive campaign  finance  reform  legisla- 
tion that  will  help  mightily  to  restore 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  our 
democratic  system  of  Government. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  are  watch- 
ing what  we  do  here.  Too  many  in  this 
city  underestimate  the  intelligence 
and  perceptivity  of  the  people  out 
there  who  are  watching.  The  people 
will  know  who  supports  real  reform 
and  who  does  not  support  real,  genu- 
ine, effective,  meaningful  campaign  fi- 
nance reform.  They  will  know  who  is 
putting  up  a  smoke  screen  and  who  is 
serious.  Nothing  less  than  the  public's 
perception  of  the  Integrity  of  this 
body— and,  indeed,  of  our  Democratic 
Government— is  what  Is  at  stake.  It 
will  be  a  true  tragedy  if  we  let  party 
politics  get  in  the  way  of  what  we  need 
to  be  doing  on  this  subject— if  we 
cannot  work  together  to  achieve  what 
the  people  want  us  to  achieve:  real 
reform. 

I  hope  those  who  have  opposed  this 
campaign  f inaiMX  reform  bill  will  sup- 
port this  amendment. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  today's 
Washington  Poet  entitled  "Drowning 
in  Mcmey"  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at 
thispcdnt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricord.  as  follows: 

DaowioiKi  IX  Monr 

Knowing  they'd  lose  If  It  came  to  a  vote. 
Republicans  have  done  as  threatened  and 
blocked  the  Senate  from  proceeding  with 
campaign  finance  reform.  They  say  the 
sticking  point  is  the  public  financing  the  bill 
would  provide  for  Senate  campaigns— that 
the  democratic  bill  is  a  grabby  effort  by  a 
lazy  majority  to  perpetuate  itself  in  office 
at  public  expense;  that  the  presrat  syston  Is 
not  the  coEy  trade  of  clout  for  cash  the  crit- 
ics portray;  that  public  finance  will  create  a 
Senate  not  more  responsive  to  the  public 
will  but  less  so. 

This  is  a  false  issue.  A  comparable  public 
financing  scheme  has  been  in  effect  at  the 
presidential  level  for  three  elections  now. 
The  view  almost  everywhere  is  that  it  has 
helped  in  mucking  out  the  stables.  Ronald 
Reagan  has  taken  public  money  three  times, 
more  than  (90  million  in  all;  he  seems  to 
have  siuvived  it  Bob  Dole  has  indicated  be 
will  take  it  in  his  presidential  campaign 
Why  at  one  level  is  it  a  cleansing  Influence, 
at  the  other  to  be  deplored?  Which  side  of 
this  no  doubt  moral  Issue  is  the  minority 
leader  on? 

The  current  congressional  financing 
system  Is  at  the  very  edge  of  rot.  Sensible 
members  of  both  parties  understand  that. 
The  cost  of  office  leaps  ahead  in  every  elec- 
tion cycle,  more  than  doubling  in  10  years: 
$3  million  for  the  average  Senate  seat,  more 
If  the  seat  is  contested;  $300,000  for  a  seat  in 
the  House.  The  democratic  process  drowns 
in  amounts  like  these;  the  members  have 
been  driven  to  the  PACs,  which  are  only  too 
happy  to  oblige.  The  answer  is  spending 
limiU,  but  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that 
spending  limits  are  only  constituticmal  if 
they  are  part  of  a  quid  pro  -juo.  That  is  why 
public  spending  is  in  this  bill.  You  don't 
have  to  take  the  money,  but  if  you  do.  you 
have  to  abide  by  the  terms  on  which  it  is 
given.  If  not  public  spending,  what  do  the 
Republicans  propose?  They  would  bid  the 
price  of  office  to  the  moon. 

Some  Republicans  have  suggested,  instead 
of  caps  on  spending.  shifU  in  the  sources 
and  mix  of  funds.  The  idea  is  to  let  the 
PACs  give  less,  individuals  and  parties  more. 
A  good  beginning— the  individual  limit  of 
(1,000  per  election  has  not  been  changed 
since  1974  and  is  much  eroded  by  inflation— 
but  not  enough;  these  alternatives  skate  on 
the  surface  of  the  problem.  A  few  others  in 
both  parties  say  the  answer  is  not  legisla- 
tion but  a  constitutional  amendment  that 
would  permit  spending  limits  without  the 
window.<lres8ing  of  public  finance.  But  con- 
stitutional amendments  take  forever,  and 
we  wince  at  the  idea  of  making  Swiss  cheese 
of  the  First  Amendment. 

The  issue  is  not  public-versus-private  fi- 
nancing, as  the  Republicans  would  have  it. 
The  real-world  issue  is  whether  and  how  to 
limit  the  role  of  megadoilars  in  our  politics. 
Yesterday's  vote  showed  that  the  E>emocrat- 
ic  bill  can  pass.  The  Republicans  don't  like 
it,  but  neither  can  they  want  the  present 
system  hung  around  their  necks.  If  not  the 
Democratic  bill,  then  an  alternative  that 
will  also  limit  spending  and  take  the  Senate 
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off  tlM  praMnt  race  ooune:  that  is  what  the 
lUpubllCMM  must  help  provide. 

Mr.  Pnildent.  I  yield  bMk  any  Ume 
that  I  mfty  have  remalnlns  to  the  dls- 
Ungulshed  Senator  from  OklahonuL 

ICr.  McCOlOIKLL.  Will  the  Senator 
tram  Oklalioaia  yield  for  a  qtiettlon? 

Mr.  BOREN.  WUl  thla  be  on  the 
%Unm  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  McCONNEUk  Frankly,  it  makes 
no  difference  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  He  will  be  happy  to  use  his 
time. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  wiU  be  happy  to  yield 
on  his  time. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  Just  wanted  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  as  he 
weD  knows  in  the  original  version  of  S. 
2  as  reported  out  by  the  committee.  If 
one  chose  as  a  matter  of  principle,  let 
us  say,  to  not  opt  for  public  funding 
and  to  fund  his  campaign  privately, 
there  was  under  the  committee  report- 
ed version  of  S.  2  a  provision  for  what 
we  call,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  a 
second  entitlement  from  the  Treasury. 
For  example,  in  the  State  of  Oklaho- 
ma, should  the  Senator's  opponent  in 
1990  choose  to  go  private  rather  than 
opt  for  public  funding,  once  he  exceed- 
ed the  general  election  spending  level 
of  $1,113,700  the  Senator  in  this  hypo- 
thetical would  get  a  second  check  from 
the  Oovemment  for  an  equal  amount 
of  $1,113,700.  And  so  my  question  to 
my  friend  is.  is  that  second  entitle- 
ment payment  still  triggered  by  the 
approachment  of  the  level  of  spending 
of  the  candidate  who  chooses  to  fund 
his  campaign  privately? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  In  other  words,  as  far 
as  raising  the  money  Initially,  we  are 
not  asking  the  Treasury  to  raise  all  of 
the  money  after  the  candidate  has  met 
the  threshold.  Let  us  take  a  State 
where  the  limit  is  $1  million  to  take  an 
example.  Tou  raise  the  $1  million  pri- 
vately. 75  percent  within  your  own 
State,  contributions  of  $250  or  less. 
After  that,  if  the  candidate  Involved 
continues  to  raise  individual  contribu- 
tions as  oppoaed  to  spending  PAC 
money,  those  individual  contributions 
WiU  be  matched  dollar  for  dollar.  The 
actual  mechanism  ia  if  the  candidate 
raised  $20,000  in  his  Stete  from  smaU 
contributions,  then  $20,000  will  come 
out  of  the  fund.  So  when  you  get 
through  with  that  first  $1  million 
under  our  example,  60  percent  of  it 
WiU  have  been  raised  through  private 
contributions  and  a  maximum  of  40 
percent  would  come  from  the  public 
checkoff  fund. 

Now.  let  us  suppose  then  that  the 
opponent,  who  has  not  accepted  the 
voluntary  spending  limit,  breaks 
through  the  barrier  and  the  opponent 
goes  on  and  spends  $2  miUion.  At  that 
point,  the  additional  f\mds  would 
come  to  the  person  accepting  the 
spending  limit  from  the  voluntary 
pubUc  checkoff  fund.  This  Is  their  en- 
forcement mechanism  to  try  to  ensure 
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faimeas  so  people  wiU  not  attempt  to 
buy  elections.  If  I  want  to  be  a  good 
dtiaen.  if  I  want  to  fight  the  election 
out  on  the  issues  and  on  the  qualifica- 
tions for  office.  Instead  of  on  the  basis 
of  who  can  raise  the  most  money  to 
buy  the  election,  then  I  should  not  be 
penalised  for  trying  to  be  a  responsible 
candidate.  If  the  other  side  wants  to 
buy  the  election,  then,  yes,  funds 
would  come  in  from  the  public  check- 
off system,  from  people  who  voluntari- 
ly checked  their  income  tax  returns. 
Funds  would  come  out  of  that  pubUc 
fund  to  equalize  the  race  so  that  the 
candidate  who  wanted  to  be  responsi- 
ble, who  wanted  to  run  on  his  merits, 
who  wanted  to  run  on  the  issues,  in- 
stead of  running  on  the  basis  of 
buying  the  election  by  raising  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  money  and  spending 
an  enormous  amount  of  money,  that 
fund  would  be  used,  yes,  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  election  process. 
That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma.  As  he  knows, 
one  of  our  shared  concerns— we  do 
have  a  few  shared  concerns  in  this 
Chamber— is  the  so-caUed  millionaire's 
loophole.  It  exists  under  current  law. 
It  would  exist  under  S.  2.  It  would 
exist  under  the  amended  version  of  S. 
2.  It  would  exist  under  McConnell- 
Packwood.  It  exists  because  it  is  a  con- 
stitutional problem.  One  of  the  things 
I  fear  al>out  even  the  most  recent  ver- 
sion of  S.  2  is  that  it  makes  it  even 
more  difficult  for  the  candidate  who  is 
not  wealthy  to  compete  with  the  mU- 
lionaire  candidate.  Certainly  the 
second  entitlement  from  the  Treasury 
would  be  a  deterrent  to  one  who  is 
only  a  little  bit  wealthy,  but  to  some- 
one who  has  vast  wealth— and  we  have 
some  of  our  colleagues  sitting  in  this 
body  today  who  have  vast  wealth  and 
who  have  spent  that  vast  wealth  in 
behalf  of  their  ambitions  to  come  to 
the  Senate— tills  would  simply  provide 
a  limit  for  the  candidate  who  chose  to 
fund  his  campaign  partially  privately 
and  partiaUy  publicly  but  would  not 
be  much  of  a  deterrent  to  the  really 
wealthy  candidate  who  Is  prepared  to 
dip  into  his  pocket  to  go  the  whole 
way.  And  so,  unfortunately,  none  of 
the  versions  we  have  discussed  will 
deal  with  that  problem.  If  there  were 
a  way  to  construct  a  constitutional 
amendment,  as  we  probably  should 
construct  It,  to  deal  with  that  problem, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would  cer- 
tainly be  more  than  happy  to  Join  in 
support  of  such  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  majority 
leader  and  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma, the  amended  version  of  S.  2  Is 
largely  a  cosmetic  alteration  of  the 
taxpayer  financing  feature  existing  In 
the  earlier  version.  The  expense  laid 
on  the  taxpayers'  liacks  wlU  be 
changed  from  about  $117  million  per 
election  to  alx>ut  $76  miUion  per  elec- 


tion, a  35-percent  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  taxpayers'  money  going 
into  campaigns. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  a  significant  al- 
teration of  the  problem.  Moat  of  the 
Senators  certainly  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle— and  I  think  a  great  many  of  the 
Senators  on  that  side  of  the  aisle,  at 
least  quietly— do  not  favor  the  use  of 
taxpayers'  funds  for  the  funding  of 
poUtical  races. 

Beyond  that,  as  many  of  us  tiave 
said  frequently  in  the  debate  over  the 
last  few  months.  Is  it  appropriate  to 
limit  participation?  When  you  put  a 
cap  on  spending,  when  you  put  a  cap 
on  participation,  when  you  put  a  cap 
on  the  abUity  of  one  to  go  out  and  get 
as  much  support  as  his  skiU  and  abUi- 
ty wiU  enlist,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  not 
reform. 

It  appears  to  me,  with  aU  due  re- 
spect to  my  friend  from  Oklahoma, 
that  we  stiU  are  in  fundamental  dis- 
agreement alx>ut  what  adds  up  to 
reform.  To  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, reform  means  disclosure  of  soft 
money,  reform  means  possibly  the  lim- 
itation of  soft  money.  It  means  greater 
disclosure  of  independent  expendi- 
tures. It  means  doing  something  about 
the  special  interests.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  myself  proposed  a 
biU  that  would  eliminate  PAC  contri- 
butions to  candidates.  We  would  be 
happy  to  carry  that  over  to  parties  as 
weU.  If  the  Issue  is  special-interest  in- 
fluence, if  the  issue  is  undue  influence, 
if  the  issue  Is  tliat  somehow  we  have 
faUen  into  the  clutches  of  special  in- 
terests in  this  town,  we  can  eliminate 
those  contributions  and  we  can  do  it  in 
this  debate,  but  unfortunately  S.  2 
does  not  do  that. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  effort  of  the  Senator 
from  OlLlahoma.  the  spirit  of  compro- 
mise, but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
amended  version  of  S.  2  retains  the 
most  objectlonal  features  of  the  earli- 
er version  and  that  is  pubUc  funding 
and  spending  limits.  And  so  I  must  re- 
spectfuUy  suggest  that  this  Is  not  a 
compromise  that  has  gone  far  enough. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOREN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  How  much  time  re- 
mains on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thir- 
teen and  a  half  minutes. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Thirteen  and  a  half 
minutes?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Thir- 
teen and  a  half  minutes  remain  for 
the  side  of  the  proponents. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  yield  myself  8  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  number  of  issues  that  have  been 


raised  by  the  distinguised  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  I  express  my  dis- 
appointment that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  does  not  feel  that  this  par- 
ticular compromise  can  be  accepted. 
As  we  have  said,  we  have  gone  more 
than  half  way.  If  the  true  objection 
was  the  objection  to  some  partial 
public  financing,  we  have  reduced  by 
more  than  half  the  amount  of  public 
fizundng  that  would  be  involved  in 
the  general  election.  We  iiave  left  the 
primary  system  totally  under  private 
financing. 

I  would  hope  that  if  this  cannot  be 
accepted,  there  would  be  proposals  on 
the  other  side  which  would  take  a 
giant  step  toward  meeting  us— we  have 
attempted  to  take  a  large  step  toward 
meeting  the  objections  on  that  side — 
so  we  wiU  not  let  this  opportunity  for 
true  reform  sUp  through  our  fingers 
once  again.  E^very  year  that  we  wait 
the  problem  simply  becomes  more  and 
more  serious. 

Several  matters  have  been  raised 
and  I  want  to  address  them.  The  first 
Is  the  miUionaire's  loophole.  There 
seems  to  have  been  the  impUcation 
that  Senate  biU  2  and  the  substitute 
offered  today  do  not  deal  with  the  so- 
caUed  millionaire's  loophole,  the  abili- 
ty of  a  candidate  who  Is  very  wealthy 
in  his  or  her  own  right  to  spend  a  lot 
of  money  in  order  to  get  elected, 
whereas  the  opponent  does  not  have 
the  funds  and  this  advantage.  This  bill 
does  deal  with  a  very  meaningful  way 
with  the  so-caUed  miUionaire's  loop- 
hole. First  of  aU.  we  provide  that  any 
candidate  who  participates  in  the 
system,  who  accepts  the  voluntary 
spending  limits,  who  gets  the  lower  ad- 
vertising rate,  who  is  eUgible  for  the 
matching  fund  out  of  the  checkoff 
system.  wiU  first  of  aU  agree  not  to 
spend  more  than  $20,000  of  his  own 
money. 

This  is  in  great  contrast  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  They 
aUow  an  individual  to  spend  $250,000 
of  his  own  money  before  any  particu- 
lar provision  triggers  or  any  particular 
protection  triggers. 

So  I  submit  that  if  we  are  concerned 
about  doing  something  about  prevent- 
ing those  with  enormous  amounts  of 
personal  wealth  from  using  their  own 
money  to  buy  an  office,  our  proposal  Is 
much  more  effective  tluui  theirs. 

Second,  we  should  look  at  what  hap- 
pens if  the  candidate  exceeds  the 
amount  of  money  that  Is  aUowed. 

First  of  aU.  under  our  provision,  if  a 
miUlonaire  exceeds  the  volimtary 
spending  limit,  then  the  opponent  who 
does  not  have  the  access  to  that  per- 
sonal wealth  WiU  be  eligible  for  funds 
out  of  the  checkoff  system,  an  impar- 
tial checkoff  system,  to  combat  that 
amount  of  money. 

The  solution  offered,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  McConneU-Packwood  pro- 
posal is  to  aUow  the  candidate  who  is 


up  against  the  miUlonaire  candidate  to 
raise  the  individual  contributor  limit 
on  funds  they  can  accept  from  $1,000 
up  to  $10,000.  In  other  words,  they 
compound  the  problem. 

The  only  way  of  dealing  with  it.  if 
the  miUlonaire  spends  over  $250,000  of 
his  own  money,  which  they  aUow,  is  to 
raise  the  contributions  so  that  people 
can  give  $10,000  to  a  candidate  instead 
of  only  $1,000. 

In  my  opinion,  that  creates  what  I 
would  caU  a  double  loophole,  so  far  as 
big  money  influence  is  concerned.  We 
are  Just  compounding  the  problem  of 
aUowing  other  miUionaries,  who  can 
now  give  only  $1,000  to  a  candidate,  to 
now  give  that  candidate  $10,000.  How 
does  that  enhance  the  abUity  of  the 
average  citizen  at  the  grassroots,  who 
cannot  afford  to  make  such  contribu- 
tions, to  participate  on  a  fair  and 
equal  basis  in  the  election  process?  I 
say  it  does  not.  I  think  the  terms  of  S. 
2  are  much  more  effective  in  dealing 
with  this  problem. 

Let  me  Indicate  that  I  think  we  are 
getting  at  the  basis  of  what  is  reaUy 
the  reason  for  the  dispute  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  It  is  not  really 
pubUc  financing.  We  have  talked  here 
about  reducing  the  amount  of  pubUc 
financing.  It  is  reaUy,  spending  limits. 
The  objection  to  public  financing.  I 
think,  has  been  thrown  up  as  a  smoke 
screen.  The  real  reason  some  on  the 
other  side  are  not  for  this  proposal  is 
that  it  achieves  spending  limits. 

I  was  interested  to  read  an  article 
this  morning  in  the  LouisviUe  Courier 
Journal  quoting  our  distinguished  col- 
league, for  whom  I  have  great  respect. 
We  have  worked  together  on  a  number 
of  Issues.  He  said  that  the  Senate  Re- 
publicans met  late  yesterday  and 
agreed  to  bind  themselves  as  a  caucus 
to  vote  against  any  new  version  that 
would  impose  spending  limits— spend- 
ing limits. 

I  must  say  that  I  was  very  discour- 
aged by  that,  because,  as  long  as  the 
problem  was  simply  a  mechanism  of 
getting  spending  under  control,  con- 
cern about  the  amount  of  pubUc  fi- 
nancing involved.  I  felt  certain  tliat  we 
could  move  to  reach  an  agreement, 
that  we  could  move  to  have  a  consen- 
sus. There  cannot  be  any  real  reform 
without  some  kind  of  spending  limits. 
We  must  limit  the  Influence  of  special 
interests  and  the  amount  that  is  l>eing 
spent  on  campaigns. 

This  Senator  is  not  overjoyed  with 
the  idea  of  putting  any  pubUc  funds 
into  the  election  process,  but  it  be- 
comes necessary,  and  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  American  people  to 
understand. 

In  the  past,  we  had  laws  that  limited 
the  amount  of  money  you  could  spend 
getting  elected  to  Congress  or  to  State 
offices  across  this  country,  and  we 
kept  it  on  a  fair  basis,  so  that  any  can- 
didate could  not  buy  the  election  by 
being  able  to  have  more  money  him- 


self or  herself  or  raise  more  money. 
We  had  to  ken>  a  level  playing  field  to 
elect  people  on  their  qualifications 
rather  than  <hi  the  basis  of  how  suc- 
cessful they  were  in  raising  huge 
amounts  of  money,  often  fmn  those 
who  had  an  interest  in  legislation 
pending  in  Congress. 

Then  the  Supreme  Court  came 
along,  in  the  case  of  Buckley  versua 
Valeo,  and  said  it  Is  now  unconstitu- 
tional, in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  to 
Impose  spending  limits.  So  we  had  to 
come  up  with  some  new  mechanism  to 
find  a  way  to  constrain  total  spending. 

The  example  before  us.  which  has 
been  upheld  by  the  courts,  was  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Presidential  system, 
which  has  worthed  very  weU  and  kept 
the  cost  of  running  for  President  from 
escalating  at  aU. 

It  stayed  more  or  less  the  same  since 
this  system  was  put  In  place.  That  is. 
you  can  tiave  voluntary  spending 
limits.  Why  would  a  candidate  accept 
spending  limits.  especiaUy  if  they  are 
concerned  about  an  opponent  not 
abiding  by  spending  limits? 

WeU.  we  put  in  a  system  under 
which  there  is  a  matching  fund.  Only 
candidates  who  accept  the  volimtary 
spending  rule  limit  wiU  qualify  to 
obtain  matching  pubUc  funds.  We 
have  to  come  up  with  a  bundle  of  car- 
rots, with  incentives,  to  induce  a  candi- 
date to  accept  a  voluntary  spending 
limit.  That  is  the  only  way.  under  the 
Court  decision.  It  Is  a  Court  decision  I 
do  not  happen  to  like,  but  it  Is  the 
Court  decision.  It  is  now  the  law  of  the 
land:  and.  like  it  or  not,  we  have  to 
deal  with  it,  and  we  have  to  come  up 
with  a  system  that  wiU  enable  us  to 
Impose  spending  limits  through  a  vol- 
imtary system.  However,  with  a  volun- 
tary system,  you  have  to  have  some  in- 
ducement, a  mechanism,  to  get  a  can- 
didate to  accept  that  limit;  and  to 
make  sure  he  accepts  it  is  to  have  in- 
ducement, even  overriding  his  fear 
ttiat  his  opponent  wiU  outqiend  him. 

So.  that  is  what  this  debate  is  really 
about.  Is  it  good  for  America  to  aUow 
candidates  to  spend  on  campaigns  ab- 
solutely without  limit?  That  Is  what  is 
so  discouraging  to  me. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  majority  of 
people  in  this  country,  in  either  poUti- 
cal party,  think  it  Is  good  for  America, 
for  the  cost  of  campaigns  to  continue 
to  escalate  at  such  an  alarming  rate.  If 
you  took  a  poU  of  the  American 
people.  I  do  not  believe  ttiat  you  would 
have  more  than  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
American  people  say  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  the  cost  of  nmning  for  the 
n.S.  Senate  has  gone  up  from  $600,000 
to  $3  miUion  in  Just  10  years.  I  do  not 
think  you  could  get  many  people  in 
the  United  States  of  America  to  say 
that  they  think  it  is  a  good  thing  that 
if  just  the  present  rate  of  increase  con- 
tinues. 12  years  from  now  It  wiU  cost 
an  average  of  $15  miUion  in  a  smaU 
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State  to  run  for  %  seat  in  the  UH. 
Senate. 

I  think  they  would  uree  with  the 
feelings  of  the  high  ichool  students  I 
mentioned  on  the  first  day  of  this 
debate. 

I  Mked  them:  "Are  you  interested  in 
serving  your  country,  perhaps  miming 
for  office,  running  for  the  U  JL  Senate 
aomedayT"  A  number  of  hands  went 
up.  They  were  13  years  away  tnm 
running  for  the  Senate. 

When  I  asked  them  how  many.  I 
told  them  to  think  about  how  they 
would  raise  the  $15  million,  which,  at 
the  current  rate  of  increase,  it  would 
take  for  them  to  run  for  the  \JA. 
Senate.  I  wish  my  colleagues  could 
have  seen  the  looks  on  their  faces.  We 
cannot  afford  to  dash  their  idealism 
and  their  hopes  to  serve. 

What  can  anyone  be  afraid  of,  to  get 
an  equal  chance  to  raise  money  with 
equal  limits?  Yes.  they  have  to  be  high 
enough  to  help  you  bring  your  case  to 
the  American  people,  to  tell  the 
people  what  you  believe  and  what  you 
hope  to  do  If  elected.  But  how  much  is 
enough?  Should  we  allow  a  system  to 
exist  that  would  allow  a  person  to 
raise  $50  million,  $100  million?  Some 
think  it  is  great  that  it  has  gone  from 
$600,000  to  $3  million.  I  suppose  they 
think  it  would  be  better  to  rise  to  $15 
million.  Is  it  enough  to  allow  us  to 
raise  $100  million  to  run  for  the  n.S. 
Senate,  so  that  we  could  spend  nearly 
all  our  time  raising  money  and  none  of 
our  time  solving  the  problems  of  the 
country? 

Let  us  compete  on  qualifications  and 
ideas,  on  a  fair  and  equal  basis,  before 
the  American  people.  Let  us  tell  the 
people  what  we  want  to  do  if  elected 
to  office.  Let  us  tell  them  our  propos- 
als for  solving  the  national  problems. 
Let  us  not  make  the  major  element  of 
competition  for  public  office  the  rais- 
ing of  the  most  money,  rather  than 
those  people  who  would  be  most  dedi- 
cated to  serving  their  country  and 
moat  able,  because  of  their  ideas,  to 
make  a  clear  contribution  to  the 
future  of  this  country.  Yes.  we  want 
competition  in  politics,  on  ideas  and 
Ideals,  and  not  on  money,  money,  and 
more  money,  to  auction  off  the  high 
offices  of  this  land  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  Just  under  24  minutes. 

B€r.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  in 
part  I  believe  I  agree  with  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma.  The  issue  is  spending, 
but  spending  put  another  way  is  par- 
ticipation. The  question  is,  is  it  good 
for  America  to  limit  participation  in 
campaigns? 

The  American  people  are  busy.  Most 
of  the  American  people  have  Jobs. 
They  are  involved  in  the  Oirl  Scouts, 


the  Boy  Scouts,  a  variety  of  other  en- 
deavors. 

What  is  the  easiest  and  moat  effec- 
tive way  for  the  American  people  to 
participate  is  to  make  a  contribution 
to  their  favorite  candidate. 

So  what  my  friend  from  Oklahoma 
is  really  saying  is  let  us  limit  participa- 
tion in  the  political  system.  Let  us  say 
to  candidate  X  in  Oklahoma.  "No 
matter  how  much  support  you've  got 
out  there,  this  is  all  you  can  get,  this  is 
all  you  can  get." 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  has 
been  cited  by  many  with  disdain. 
What  the  Supreme  Court  said  about 
limiting  spending  was  that  it  was  a  vio- 
lation of  the  first  amendment,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  was  right  on  point.  I 
repeat  what  the  Supreme  Court  said, 
that  a  limit  on  spending  on  behalf  of  a 
candidate  was  a  violation  of  the  first 
amendment. 

We  revere  the  first  amendment  in 
this  country.  The  Supreme  Court  in- 
terpreted this  right  appropriately,  and 
it  is  not  good  for  America  to  put  a 
limit  on  participation. 

We  all  agree  that  the  soK^Oled  mil- 
lionaire loophole  is  a  problem  and 
none  of  the  bills  before  this  body  will 
solve  that  problem.  But  to  the  extent 
that  we  are  talking  about  the  raising 
of  funds  from  others,  the  accimiula- 
tion  of  that  support  is  not  bad.  It  is 
good.  It  is  a  constitutionally  protected 
right  under  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. 

I  make  no  bones  alx>ut  defending 
the  right  of  political  candidates  to  go 
out  and  get  a  lot  of  support  from  a  lot 
of  people  which  is  required  under  our 
system,  as  much  as  they  can  get. 

When  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
talks  to  his  schoolchildren  about  run- 
ning for  the  D.S.  Senate,  his  answer  to 
the  schoolchildren  ought  to  be  it  will 
be  difficult  to  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate; 
you  have  to  get  a  lot  of  people  to  sup- 
port you,  and  nobody  is  going  to  send 
you  a  check  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  run  your  race;  you  are  going 
to  have  to  have  a  lot  of  support  to  pull 
it  off.  It  is  not  easy  to  \>e  elected  to  the 
D.S.  Senate.  That  is  what  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  should  say  to  his 
schoolchildren.  They  can  get  support 
like  anyone  else  can. 

Mr.  President.  I  did  not  intend  to 
make  another  speech  at  this  point,  but 
since  I  am  controlling  the  time  on  our 
side  I  would  like  to  yield  6  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  President. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky in  his  earnest  labor  on  this  very 
crucial  issue  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  debate 
started,  I  was  very  confused  about 
something  and  that  was  what  my  col- 
league from  Oklahoma.  Senator 
BoRXN.  stated  in  the  initial  debate  that 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  my  distin- 
guished predecessor,  was  in  support  of 


this  bill.  I  was  very  confused  about 
that.  And  I  must  say  in  all  candor  that 
I  was  conf  lised  because  I  know  Barry 
Goldwater,  and  I  know  that  Barry 
Goldwater  would  never  support  public 
financing— raiding  the  public  till  to 
the  tune  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars every  couple  of  years  in  order  to 
finance  political  campaigns. 

I  Just  finished  talking  to  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater  on  the  telephone. 
Senator  Goldwater  said  he  was  misin- 
formed as  to  what  the  content  of  S.  2 
was.  Senator  Goldwater  said  he  could 
never,  and  his  colleague.  Senator 
BoRKH.  I  believe,  should  have  known 
that,  support  a  bill  that  required  tax- 
payers to  foot  the  bill  for  political 
campaigns. 

I  hope  that  my  distinguished,  and  I 
mean  distinguished  and  revered, 
friend.  Senator  Borxh,  will  retract  his 
statements  from  the  record  which  in- 
dicate that  Senator  Barry  Goldwater 
was  in  support  of  8.  2  because  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater  is  not  and  will  not  be 
in  support  of  that  legislation. 

I  understand  that  my  colleague  from 
Alaska.  Senator  Stevxhs.  has  already 
received  a  telegram  to  that  effect. 

Let  me  mention,  Mr.  President,  now 
that  we  are  talking  about  special  inter- 
ests, last  Sunday  a  special  interest 
group  decided  to  get  into  Arizona  poli- 
tics. One  is  from  Washington.  DC. 
They  took  a  full  page  ad  out  in  the 
largest  newspaper  in  my  State,  stating 
that  "Senator  McCain  is  about  to  vote 
on  whether  to  end  a  national  scandal. 
The  Senate's  integrity  is  at  stake. 
What  will  Senator  McCaim  do?  Paid 
for  by  Common  Cause.  Washington, 
DC." 

There  are  a  couple  of  things  inter- 
esting about  this  advertisement  or 
however  one  wants  to  describe  this. 
First  of  all.  it  says.  "Senator  Barry 
Goldwater  supports  S.  2."  False. 

Then  it  is  very  interesting  that  it  fo- 
cuses on  political  action  committees. 
In  fact,  the  opening  statement  in  this 
ad  is:  "Too  much  money  is  given  to 
candidates  by  special-interest  PAC's." 

What  they  do  not  go  on  to  say  is 
that  political  action  committee  partici- 
pation is  allowed  by  S.  2.  On  the  first 
day  of  debate  my  colleague  from 
Oregon.  Senator  Packwood,  and  I  said 
to  the  distinguished  author  of  this  bill 
that  we  would  accept  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  which  will  do  away  with  all 
political  action  committee  participa- 
tion, whether  it  be  to  an  Individual 
candidate  or  to  a  party. 

We  thus  find  ourselves  in  a  strange 
situation  indeed,  particularly  in  view 
of  all  of  these  wonderful  editorials 
from  all  over  the  coimtry  that  have 
been  put  on  my  desk  that  are  entitled 
"PAC,"  "PAC  racket,"  "PAC  reform," 
"Big  money  PAC's  do  not  help  the 
little  people."  If  that  is  the  focus  of 
the  American  people's  dissatisfaction 
with  the  political  process,  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, let  us  do  away  with  political 
action  committees.  If  we  want  an 
honest  bill  out  of  this  n.S.  Senate 
then,  Mr.  President,  let's  deal  with  an 
amendment  I've  suggested  a  couple  of 
days  ago  which  does  away  with  all  po- 
litical action  committee  participation, 
Irath  to  individuals  or  to  parties. 

I  think  that  is  the  way,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  address  the  concern  of  the 
American  people,  who  believe  either 
rightly  or  wrongly  that  political  action 
committees  corrupt  the  political  proc- 
ess and  exert  undue  influence  on  the 
legislative  process. 

Let  me  add  again,  1^.  President,  if  I 
could,  there  is  no  mention  in  this  or 
any  other  of  the  stack  of  editorials 
that  I  have  seen  that  even  mention 
that  it  is  the  American  people  who  S.  2 
is  asking  to  foot  the  bill  for  this  legis- 
lation, the  American  taxpayer. 

Everyone  knows  full  well  that,  if  a 
bill  of  this  nature  passes  the  Senate, 
then  we  will  have  public  financing  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  well. 
That  is  a  political  reality  around  this 
body,  and  that  will  increase  the  ex- 
penditures in  the  estimation  that  I 
have  seen  of  somewhere  around  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  every  2 
years.  I  think  that  is  an  outrage. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague.  Senator 
Goldwater,  my  distinguished  predeces- 
sor that  this  is  not  the  approach  to 
take. 

My  distingviished  colleague.  Senator 
BoRKH,  Just  said  public  financing  is  a 
smoke  screen.  I  say  to  my  colleague 
and  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  that  is  not  the  view  of  Sen- 
ator Goldwater.  The  difference  be- 
tween his  support  and  nonsupport  of 
this  bill  is  public  financing. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  will  yield  when  I 
have  time. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  response 
of  my  distinguished  friend  from  Okla- 
homa. Public  financing  is  not  a  smoke 
screen.  In  my  opinion  and  in  the  opin- 
ion. I  think,  of  many  Americans,  it  is 
indeed  the  crux  or  one  of  the  most 
crucial  parts  of  this  issue. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  says 
that  a  fraction  of  the  American  people 
believe  that  campaigns  cost  about 
enough.  I  would  suggest  that  a  frac- 
tion of  the  American  people  believe 
that  we  should  again  raid  the  Treas- 
ury to  pay  for  campaigns. 

Let  us  look  at  another  approach- 
limiting  the  size  of  individual  contri- 
butions. 

We  had  very  compelling  testimony 
from  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
norida,  who  has  l>een  sent  back  on 
several  occasions  by  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  his  State.  He  accepts  no 
PAC  money.  He  limits  his  contribu- 
tions to  $100  per  individual. 

Why  do  we  not  look  at  that  way 
rather  than  asking  for  the  easy  way 


which  is  Just  asking  the  taxpayer  to 
bear  a  burden. 

The  question  is:  Do  I  have  to  spend, 
or  did  I  in  the  last  campaign,  have  to 
spend  too  much  time  raising  money 
for  my  campaign?  The  answer  is  "yes." 
I  also  had  to  spend  too  much  time 
knocking  on  doors  in  115  degree  heat 
in  Tucson,  AZ.  I  had  to  spend  too 
much  time  attending  as  many  as  seven 
barbecues  in  1  day.  I  had  to  spend  too 
much  time,  an  inordinate  length  of 
time,  as  a  political  campaign  does,  rais- 
ing money  from  people,  particularly 
on  the  basis  of  $5,  $10,  $15,  and  $20. 
The  average  contribution  in  my  cam- 
paign in  the  last  election  was  $20— 
which  is  a  way  of  involving  people  in 
the  political  process. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  want  true 
reform  let  us  do  this.  Let  us  address 
the  evil,  as  the  American  people  view 
it  and  as  all  of  these  editorials  that 
have  been  placed  on  my  desk  view  it, 
and  that  is  the  political  action  com- 
mittee. 

Let  us  not  limit  it.  Let  us  do  away 
with  it.  That  is  what  I  feel  is  indeed 
the  evil  as  perceived  by  the  public. 

Second  of  all,  let  us  look  at  the 
limits  on  the  individual  contributions 
rather  than  asking  the  taxpayers  to 
foot  the  bill  for  our  political  cam- 
paigns and  taking  the  burden  off  of  us 
to  get  people  to  participate  in  our  cam- 
paigns in  which  contributing  to  one's 
campaign  is  an  Integral  part. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Arizona  that,  as  he  knows,  I  would 
never  in  any  way  try  to  misconstrue 
what  his  former  colleague,  for  whom  I 
have  a  great  respect  and  long  friend- 
ship. Senator  Goldwater,  would  say  on 
this  matter. 

I  want  to  enter  into  the  Record  a 
letter  that  I  wrote  to  Senator  Gold- 
water  on  February  23,  1987,  which  was 
accompanied  by  copies  of  the  bill  and 
details  of  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Seratx, 
Washington,  DC,  February  23, 19S7. 
Hon.  Barry  Goldwater. 
ScotUdcUe,  AZ. 

Dear  Barrt:  As  we  discussed  late  last  year 
before  you  left  the  Senate,  tiie  light  to 
clean  up  the  Congressional  election  process 
could  greatly  benefit  from  your  continued 
interest  and  commitment. 

I  wanted  to  send  to  you  some  material  on 
a  bill  I  introduced  the  first  day  l>ack  in  the 
100th  Congress.  I  hope  that  you  can  take  a 
close  look  at  the  details  of  S.  2— the  "Sena- 
torial Election  Campaign  Act  of  1987".  It  is 
an  expanded  version  of  the  bill  we  pushed 
together  last  year. 

Like  you.  I  have  felt  the  real  solution  to 
problems  in  campaign  finance  is  to  have 
overaU  spending  limits.  However,  the  only 


practical  way  to  do  so,  without  appearing  to 
go  against  the  Buckley  vs.  Valeo  Supreme 
Court  decision,  is  to  tie  the  limits  to  a 
system  of  voluntary,  partial  public  financ- 
ing. An  attempt  to  amend  the  Constitution 
could  take  years. 

Unlike  some  bills  in  the  past,  S.  2  has  a 
provision  to  require  several,  small,  in-state 
contributions  as  an  eligibility  requirement 
to  receive  the  public  money.  As  well,  it 
specifies  that  if  a  non-participating  oppo- 
nent twice  exceeds  that  state's  spending 
limit,  the  limit  is  taken  off  for  the  partici- 
pating candidate.  This  helps  insure  that 
there  is  a  budgetary  ceiling  on  what  the  pro- 
gram ultimately  costs. 

I  am  sure  you  share  with  me  the  strong 
feeling  that  with  the  tone  of  and  money 
pumped  into  the  1986  elections,  moving  to 
this  system  is  a  small  price  to  pay  to  pre- 
serve and  secure  the  integrity  of  the  elec- 
tion process  and  to  restore  public  faith  in 
the  Congress. 

I  hope  that  after  looking  over  the  summa- 
ry of  the  bill  and  the  other  enclosed  materi- 
als, that  you  can  give  your  support  to  the 
legislation. 

I  greatly  valued  our  partnership  on  this 
issue  in  the  9i>th  Congress.  Knowing  your 
sincere  concern  for  this  institution,  I  look 
forward  to  having  your  help  again. 
Sincerely, 

DAvn>  L.  BORKM . 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
letter,  I  say: 

However,  the  only  practical  way  to  do  so, 
without  appearing  to  be  against  the  Buckley 
vs.  Valeo  Supreme  Court  decision,  is  to  tie 
the  limits  to  a  system  of  voluntary,  partial 
public  financing. 

I  go  on  to  say  that  to  have  eligibility 
to  receive  public  money,  I  would  re- 
quire the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
am  running  short  on  time,  but  I  would 
yield  myself  1  minute  to  complete  my 
Answer. 

So  I  did  explain  to  Senator  Gold- 
water  how  the  system  works.  Senator 
Goldwater  wrote  back  to  me  a  letter  of 
March  7,  1987,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SCOTTSDALB,  AZ. 

March  7, 19S7. 
Hon.  David  Borbm. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Dave:  I  have  had  a  good  opportunity 
to  read  your  proposed  legislation,  and  frank- 
ly Dave.  I  like  it  a  UtUe  better  than  what  we 
put  In  last  year. 

The  Important  thing  is  to  eliminate  the 
growing,  dreadful  use  of  money,  money  to 
get  elected.  It  is  a  costly  procedure,  and  I 
think  any  kind  of  a  law  that  would  prohibit, 
or  limit,  expenditures  on  certain  itemo.  such 
as  television  and  other  advertising,  would  be 
a  boon  to  everyone  running  for  politics. 

As  I  sit  on  the  outside  now,  and  look  back 
at  my  time  of  campaigning,  I  almost  get  sick 
at  the  amount  of  money  I  had  to  spend  to 
achieve  what  I  did. 
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My  bert  wtabM  are  wltb  you  for  your  mic- 
MM  in  this.  I  think  you  are  doing  a  wnmt 
thine  for  our  couotry. 

With  «U  lood  wlshas. 

BAUT  OOLBWAIBL 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  In  that 
letter,  he  myt: 

I  bam  had  a  lood  opportunity  to  r«ad 
your  proposed  tagtalatlon.  and  frankly  Dave. 
I  like  tt  a  UtUe  better  than  what  we  put  In 
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Then  I  want  to  read  this  sentence— 
and  I  hope  my  Mend  from  Artxona 
wai  listen.  In  particular,  to  this  par- 
ticular aentence  from  Senator  Gold- 
water's  letter 

The  Important  thine  la  to  eliminate  the 
flowing,  dreadful  use  of  money,  money  to 
get  elected.  It  la  a  ooatly  procedure,  and  I 
p>ink  any  kind  of  a  law  that  would  prohibit, 
or  limit,  ezpendlturei  on  certain  Itena.  such 
as  televtelon  and  other  adrertlalng.  would  be 
a  boon  to  everyone  running  for  pollticr 

Aa  I  alt  on  the  outside  now.  and  look  back 
at  my  time  of  campaigning.  I  almost  get  alck 
at  the  amount  of  money  I  had  to  ipend  to 
Mdiieve  what  I  did. 

I  do  not  know  If  the  Senator  from 
AriKMia  has  been  convinced  since  he 
wrote  me  the  letter  to  have  a  concern 
about  the  public  financing  portion.  We 
have  reduced  the  amount  of  public 
funds  with  the  new  proposal  we  made 
today. 

And  I  know  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na clearly  feels  very,  very  strongly 
that  we  are  spending  too  much  money 
to  run  for  office  and  we  badly  need 
some  kind  of  system  to  limit  that 
spending. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  a  minute  of  my  time  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arlwma. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
ftom  Kentucky. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that 
there  has  been  some  confusion  on  this 
Issue,  but  I  also  say  that  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
very  aware  of  the  long  record  that 
Senator  Ooldwater  had  against  public 
financing  of  almost  anything,  much 
less  political  campaign.  In  his  letter  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. Senator  Ooldwater  is  in  favor 
of  limiting  campaign  spending.  He  is. 
indeed,  as  we  all  are.  alarmed  about 
the  amount  of  money  that  is  spent  on 
political  f^mp^igna  But  I  think  it  is 
very  dear  that  he.  consistently 
throughout  his  career,  has  opposed,  as 
in  last  year's  bill  which  he  cospon- 
sored  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
frt»n  Oklahoma,  he  has  consistently 
opposed  public  financing. 

So  I  think  we  come  back  to  the 
basics  that  we  all  share— that  there  is 
a  need  to  reform.  The  question  is:  £>o 
we  need  public  financing  to  do  it,  and 
do  we  need  to  eliminate  or  limit  politi- 
cal action  committees? 

Mr.  BOREN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  very  brief  question? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Yes. 


lis.  BOREN.  Would  he  agree  that, 
given  what  I  Just  read  from  Senator 
Ooldwater's  letter 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  yield  1  minute 
of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  his  understanding 
and  generosity  in  this  matter. 

I  would  Just  ask.  having  just  read 
those  comments  from  Senator  Gold- 
water,  knowing  his  concern  about  total 
q9en<Ung.  does  the  Senator  think  Sen- 
ator Ooldwater  would  agree  to  a  provi- 
sion to  say  that  any  burden,  which  in- 
cludes spending  limits— let  us  set  aside 
the  issue  of  public  financing— should 
be  opposed?  I  would  think,  from  what 
everything  Senator  Ooldwater  said,  he 
would  like  to  see  spending  limits  if  we 
could  get  them. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  agree.  But  Senator 
Ooldwater  would  not.  obviously,  be- 
cause of  what  he  told  me.  favor  that 
proposal  in  conjunction  with  public  fi- 
nancing, and  he  cannot  support  the 
bill  because  of  the  public  financing 
aspect. 

Mr.  BOREN.  He  would  not  be  philo- 
sophically opposed  to  spf-nding  limits 
if  they  could  be  acquired  otherwise? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  How  much  time 
do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  about  11 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Maine  has  a  statement.  I 
would  like  to  yield  the  Senator  from 
Maine  4  minutes.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  out  of  time,  is  that  cor- 
rect?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  yield  4  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine  off  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  very  gracious  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  I  appreciate  it. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  this  substi- 
tute amendment  to  S.  2. 

For  the  last  several  days,  there  has 
been  considerable  debate  on  the 
Senate  floor  about  the  merits  of  the 
proposal  reported  out  of  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee.  In  my  judgment  S.  2 
Is  a  good  bill  that  will  restore  confi- 
dence in  our  election  system  by  remov- 
ing the  taint  of  undue  Influence. 

S.  2  is  a  carefully  constructed  pro- 
posal that  represents  many  months  of 
hard  work  to  produce  a  balanced  bill. 
It  is  reasonable  in  cost  and  bipartisan 
in  effect. 

Nevertheless,  there  remains  consid- 
erable opposition  to  the  bill.  Listening 
to  the  speeches  on  the  Senate  floor.  I 
get  the  impression  that  there  is  a  con- 
sensus that  change  is  in  order— that 
our  present  system  of  campaign  fi- 


nance is  not  serving  the  national  inter- 
est—but opponents  have  some  prob- 
lems with  the  approach  in  S.  2. 

If  that  is  the  case,  we  should  at- 
tempt to  reach  a  compromise.  This 
issue  is  too  important,  and  we  have 
come  too  far.  to  simply  give  up.  We 
should  make  the  extra  effort  to  settle 
our  differences. 

The  substitute  amendment  offered 
today  is  an  attempt  to  reach  common 
ground.  It  Is  an  attempt  to  respond  to 
the  argiunents  that  have  been  present- 
ed on  the  Senate  floor  over  the  last 
several  days— to  answer  those  argu- 
ments and  move  toward  passage  of  a 
bill  that  ts  vitally  needed. 

The  principal  difference  between 
this  amendment  and  the  committee 
bill  is  that  the  amendment  changes 
the  S.  2  grant  mechanism  for  public 
funds  into  a  matching  mechanism 
whereby  small  individual  contribu- 
tions of  $250  or  less  would  be  matched. 
To  qualify  for  the  matching  fimds.  a 
candidate  would  first  have  to  show 
that  he  or  she  has  broad  public  sup- 
port by  raising  enough  private,  small, 
individual,  contributions  to  meet  a 
threshold.  In  most  States  that  thresh- 
old would  be  around  20  percent  of  the 
expenditure  limit. 

That  means  that,  at  the  most,  the 
public  portion  of  the  funding  would  be 
40  percent  of  the  expenditure  limit  for 
the  general  election. 

That  would  be  the  maximum 
amount.  In  practice,  the  public  spend- 
ing portion  would  undoubtedly  be  far 
lower  because  many  contributions— all 
PAC  contributions,  individual  contri- 
butions in  excess  of  $250,  and  party 
contributions— would  not  be  matched. 

This  change  in  S.  2  responds  to  the 
two  principle  arguments  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill.  First,  it  ensures  a 
continuing— indeed  it  places  a  premi- 
um on— an  active  and  important  role 
for  small  contributors  in  the  election 
process.  Time  after  time  over  the  last 
few  days  we  have  heard  the  complaint 
that  S.  2  would  take  the  electorate  out 
of  the  process  because  there  would  be 
no  need  to  raise  fluids  from  one's  con- 
stituents. 

That  complaint  was  lacking  in  merit 
because  S.  2  would  still  have  required 
that  more  than  half  of  the  total  ex- 
penditure limit— in  both  primary  and 
general  election— be  raised  in  private 
contributions.  Nevertheless,  this  sub- 
stitute being  offered  today  responds  to 
the  argument.  It  would  limit  the 
public  financing  portion  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
total  expenditure  limits.  In  most  cases 
the  limit  would  be  less  than  20  per- 
cent. This  would  occur  because,  in 
both  S.  2  and  the  substitute,  all  pri- 
mary spending  would  be  raised  from 
private  funds,  as  under  current  law. 

The  second  complaint  that  has  been 
made  against  S.  2  Is  that  we  cannot 
afford  the  cost  of  public  financing.  In 


my  judgment,  that  arg\iment  Is  with- 
out merit.  According  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  S.  2  would  cost 
$38  million  a  year  to  fund  Senate  elec- 
tion campaigns.  That  is  $38  million  to 
restore  some  dignity  to  our  election 
process. 

In  an  attempt  to  address  that  argu- 
ment, the  substitute  amendment  re- 
duces by  at  least  one-half  the  amount 
of  public  funds.  Actually,  the  cost  of 
the  substitute  would  be  less  than  one- 
half  the  cost  of  S.  2  becau&?  candi- 
dates will  be  relying  to  a  greater 
extent  on  contributions  from  individ- 
uals and  political  committees  that  are 
not  matchable. 

Thus,  the  cost  of  this  substitute 
would  be  less  than  $19  million  a  year. 
Is  there  a  Member  of  this  body  who 
really  believes  that  this  country 
cannot  afford  $19  million  a  year  to 
clean  up  our  system  of  campaign  fi- 
nance, I  want  to  hear  it.  This  Nation 
spends  $19  million  every  33  minutes  to 
fund  the  Defense  Department.  Surely 
it  can  spend  the  same  amount  in  1 
year  to  restore  confidence  in  our 
system  of  Government. 

That  is  really  what  is  at  stake  here. 

Our  system  of  campaign  finance 
goes  to  the  heart  of  our  governmental 
system. 

If  the  American  people  do  not  have 
faith  that  their  Government  fairly 
represents  them,  fimctions  in  the  best 
overall  interests  of  the  Nation,  and  re- 
spects the  gtiarantees  of  liberty  and 
Justice  on  which  our  system  rests,  the 
authority  of  Government  is  under- 
mined. 

There  is  no  more  certain  way  for 
Government  to  lose  the  public  confi- 
dence—and with  it  the  substance  of  its 
authority— than  for  Government  to 
appear  to  be  beholden  to  narrow,  spe- 
cial and  favored  interests,  separate 
from  the  common  good. 

Nowhere  in  Government  do  we  risk 
eroding  public  faith  and  undermining 
public  confidence  more  than  through 
the  manner  In  which  we  finance  our 
election  campaigns. 

The  1986  congressional  election  cam- 
paign was  the  most  expensive  in  histo- 
ry. Almost  $400  million  was  spent  on 
the  469  elections  for  congressional 
office,  up  20  percent  in  Just  2  years. 

For  Senate  campaigns,  spending  in- 
creased almost  30  percent  between 
1984  and  1986.  It  more  than  doubled 
over  the  last  6  years. 

And  what  did  that  money  buy? 
Many  races  degenerated  into  nonstop 
fundraising  efforts  to  finance  televi- 
sion commercials  rebutting  rival  com- 
mercials. Where  in  such  a  spectacle  is 
there  time  for  candidates  to  meet  ordi- 
nary voters,  to  set  out  ideas  and  pro- 
posals, to  debate  opposing  views? 

Something  must  be  done  to  reform 
the  manner  of  raising  funds  and  to 
control  the  costs  of  running  for  elec- 
tive office. 


The  substitute  being  offered  today 
provides  the  solution.  The  essential 
element  of  this  legislation  is  the  over- 
all spending  limits  that  would  be 
placed  on  campaigns  for  election  to 
the  Senate.  Unfortunately,  the  Su- 
preme Court  decided  in  the  case  of 
Buckley  versus  Valeo  that  the  Consti- 
tution does  not  permit  Congress  to 
impose  mandatory  spending  limits  on 
campaigns  for  Federal  office.  Such 
limits  can  be  imposed  only  on  a  volun- 
tary basis.  That  has  left  Congress  with 
only  one  alternative- to  provide  public 
financing  as  an  inducement  for  candi- 
dates to  agree  to  overall  spending 
limits. 

Public  financing  of  congressional 
campaigns  enjosrs  widespread  and  bi- 
partisan public  support,  and  it  has  for 
years.  Senate  Democrats,  including 
myself,  have  worked  for  years  to  put 
in  place  a  system  of  public  financing 
that  would  limit  spending  for  Senate 
campaigns.  We  did  this  while  we  were 
the  minority  party  In  the  Senate  and 
we  have  continued  now  that  we  are 
the  majority  party. 

Why?  Because  public  financing  is  in 
the  national  interest. 

There  has  been  what  we  call  around 
here  extended  debate  on  this  bill. 
That  is,  an  attempt  to  keep  talking  to 
prevent  enactment  of  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  even  though  a  majority 
support  its  enactment.  Why?  Not  be- 
cause the  Members  of  this  body  are 
not  in  agreement  that  the  current 
system  is  out  of  control  and  badly  in 
need  of  change.  Rather,  because  each 
of  us  perceives  this  issue  through  the 
prism  of  our  personal  interest  or  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  interest  of  the  po- 
litical party  of  which  we  are  members. 
Because  the  stakes  are  so  great,  there 
is  a  fear  of  change. 

But  this  issue  demands  more.  We 
must  put  aside  our  self  interest  and 
act  for  the  common  good.  We  have  an 
opportunity  in  this  100th  Congress  to 
restore  public  confidence  in  the  elec- 
tion process.  We  must  not  again  let 
that  opportunity  pass. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  few  minutes 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
graciously  yielded  to  me,  I  simply 
want  to  say  that  this  substitute 
amendment  is  a  sincere  effort  to  ad- 
dress the  objections  to  S.  2  that  have 
been  raised  on  the  floor  in  the  debate 
of  recent  days.  As  we  have  Just  heard 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na, the  principal  concern  is  what  he 
describes  as  the  raid  on  the  Treasury, 
the  asking  of  the  American  taxpayers 
to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  elections. 

In  an  attempt  to  address  that  argu- 
ment squarely,  the  substitute  amend- 
ment reduces  by  more  than  half  the 
amount  of  public  fimds  that  would  be 
involved.  Actually,  the  cost  of  the  sub- 
stitute would  be  less  than  one-half  the 
cost  of  S.  2  because  candidates  will  be 
relying,  to  a  greater  extent,  on  contri- 
butions from  individuals  and  political 


committees  that  are  not  matchable. 
Thus,  the  cost  of  this  substitute  would 
be  less  than  $19  million  a  year. 

Is  there  a  Member  of  this  Senate 
who  really  believes  that  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  $19  million  a  year 
to  clean  up  our  system  of  campaign  fi- 
nancing? This  Nation  spends  $19  mil- 
lion every  33  minutes  to  fund  the  De- 
fense Department.  In  the  4  hours 
since  the  Senate  began  debating  this 
issue  this  afternoon,  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  spent  about  $150  mil- 
lion. We  all  support  a  strong  defense 
and  we  recognize  the  need  for  it.  It  is 
simply  an  effort  to  put  this  into  per- 
spective. 

This  is  an  effort,  a  genuine  effort,  in 
good  faith  to  meet  the  objections 
raised  concerning  the  amount  of 
money  being  spent.  The  reality  is  that 
the  central  problem  in  our  political 
system  today  is  the  rapidly  rising,  al- 
ready excessive  cost  of  political  cam- 
paigns and  the  enormous  demands 
that  places  on  candidates  to  meet  that 
funding  requirement,  the  dispropor- 
tionate time  involved,  the  corrosive  in- 
fluence of  the  entire  process,  which 
demeans  all  participants.  It  demeans 
the  candidates,  it  demeans  those  who 
are  badgered  and  harassed  for  contri- 
butions. 

This  substitute  also  meets  the  other 
concern  raised  by  the  opponents— a 
good  faith  concern— that  they  do  not 
want  to  shut  the  average  citizens  out 
of  the  process.  So,  by  saying  that  you 
are  going  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
public  financing  to  make  it  a  matching 
system  for  private  contributions 
throughout  the  campaign  process,  the 
substitute  meets  the  two  objections 
raised  by  the  opponents;  that  is.  the 
amount  of  money  spent  and  the  par- 
ticipation by  average  citizens. 

The  substitute's  adoption  means 
that  average  citizens  could  participate 
throughout  the  process,  that  the 
amount  of  public  financing  would  be 
extremely  small  and  would  serve  prin- 
cipally as  an  inducement  to  participa- 
tion in  voluntary  agreements  to  limit 
spending.  That  is  the  heart  of  this 
reform. 

Campaign  finance  reform  without 
spending  limits  is  not  campaign  fi- 
nance reform.  That  should  be  clear. 
Above  all  else,  that  should  be  clear,  be- 
cause the  central  problem  is  and  re- 
mains the  dramatic,  rapidly  rising,  al- 
ready excessive  costs  of  American  po- 
litical campaigns,  and  all  the  other  ills 
which  have  been  addressed  here  flow 
directly  from  that  central  reality. 

So  I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  our 
colleagues  will  consider  this  as  a  good 
faith  effort  and  try  to  work  for  a 
common  objective,  and  I  again  express 
my  sincere  gratitude  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  granting  that  time 
to  me.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 
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Mr.  McCONNELL.  There  Is.  indeed, 
a  serious  dlsMxeement  on  whether  the 
llinH«»i««  on  participation  is  refonn. 
It  Is  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentu^  that  limitation  on  participa- 
tion is  not  reform  but  a  step  backward. 
The  reoelTlnc  of  contributions  from  a 
lot  of  Individuals  is  a  good  thing,  an 
indication  of  support. 

But,  even  under  the  proposal  of  the 
SfmaV*r  from  Oklahoma  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virdnia.  there  will  not. 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  be  a  reduction  in  campaign 
spending. 

So.  let  us  analyse  S.  2.  as  amended. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  President— and  theae 
are  conservative  estimates— assuming 
that,  in  every  election  cycle,  the  in- 
cumbent does  not  have  an  opponent 
and  that  there  are  two  opponents  com- 
peting in  the  primary  opposite  the  in- 
cumbent, a  rather  conservative  esti- 
mate, the  spoiding  limits  in  the  pri- 
maries across  America  every  cycle  will 
be  $101,151,000.  Then,  in  the  general 
electiai.  Mr.  President,  assume  a  Re- 
publican candidate,  a  Democratic  can- 
didate, and.  yes.  an  Independent  candi- 
date. Again,  this  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate because  I  think  under  S.  2  there 
will  be  more  than  one  independent 
fandlilat^  because  independent  candi- 
dates are  entiUed  to  get  their  hands 
into  the  Treasury  as  well.  Under  S.  2 
an  independent  candidate  who  can 
raise  the  threshold  amoimt.  postpri- 
mary, will  get  on  a  dollar-for-dollar 
basis  up  to  one-half  of  the  entitlement 
that  the  Republican  or  Democratic 
candidate  would  get. 

But  asBiimirg  Mr.  President,  Just 
one  independent  candidate— and  in 
Kentucky  we  often  have  more  than 
one— just  one  independent  candidate 
for  general  election,  that  is  a  general 
election  spending  limit  of  $102,509,000: 
a  goodly  portion  of  that  coming  from 
the  Treasury.  But  that  is  the  overall 
limit  in  the  general  election. 

There  is  also  under  8.  2  a  provision 
for  the  responding  to  an  independent's 
expenditures.  So  that  If  one  is  at- 
tacked by  an  independent's  expendi- 
ture, he  can  dip  into  the  Treasury  to 
respond  to  that  independent's  expend- 
iture. 

Assuming  that  we  had  the  same 
number  of  dollars  spent  in  an  Inde- 
pendent's expenditures  in  the  next 
cycle  as  we  had  in  1986.  that  would  be 
another  $4.4  million 

Mr.  President.  I  stand  corrected  on 
one  figure  that  I  used  earlier.  The 
$102  million  figure  would  Just  be  for 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  candi- 
dates in  the  general  election.  Inde- 
pendent candidates,  assimiing  Just  one 
in  each  of  33  races,  would  be  another 
$51  milUon.  so  we  are  talking  $101  mU- 
lion  in  the  primary,  $102  million  for 
the  principal  candidates  in  the  general 
election.  $51  million  for  one  independ- 
ent candidate  in  the  general  election, 
$4  million  in  Independent  expenditure 


response  funds,  and  $10  million  in 
compliance. 

Now.  what  does  that  aU  add  up  to. 
Mr.  President,  in  terms  of  overall 
spending  under  S.  2?  OveraU  spending, 
under  S.  2,  both  public  and  private 
fimds.  would  come  out  to  right  at  $270 
million  compared  to  $211  million  spent 
in  the  1986  Senate  election  cycle. 

What  you  have,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
28-percent  increase  in  spending  under 
&2. 

As  part  of  that  $270  million  in  over- 
all allowable  spending,  $76  million 
would  come  from  the  Treasury. 

8.  2's  amended  version  lowers  from 
our  version  of  $117  million  cost  down 
to  $76  million  cost  from  the  Treasury. 
But  the  overall  spending  limit,  if  that 
is  the  issue,  would  actually,  in  all  like- 
lihood, go  up  28  percent. 

Clearly.  S.  2.  in  its  original  version, 
its  committee  version  or  its  amended 
version,  does  not  even  get  a  good 
handle  on  what  it  is  designed  to  get  a 
handle  on.  and  that  is  the  limitation 
of  spending. 

Clearly,  it  seems  to  me,  the  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn  is  that  that  U  not  a 
business  we  ought  to  get  into  in  the 
first  place:  that  Is,  a  limitation  on  par- 
ticipation. 

A  candidate's  ability  to  gather  sup- 
port should  not  be  limited  and.  for 
most  reasons,  the  form  of  support  that 
is  easiest  to  give  is  a  small  contribu- 
tion. 

So,  yes,  indeed,  the  issue  is  spending 
limits.  It  Is  public  financing,  also,  but 
it  Is  spending  limits.  It  is  participation 
limits. 

Is  that  reform,  Mr.  President?  I 
think  not.  And  that  is  a  central  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  correctly  stated,  be- 
tween the  version  that  he  advocates 
and  the  version  that  we  advocate,  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining 
please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICiai.  The 
Senator  has  one-half  minute  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quroum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  protect  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  Here  he  is.  I  was  Just 
going  to  say  I  was  going  to  protect 
him.  but  I  was  going  to  express  the 
hope  that  he  would  not  have  me  pro- 
tect him  too  long. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  appreciate  the  pro- 
tection of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 


Mr.  ORAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  4:45 
having  arrived,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
that  is  currently  before  us  provides  for 
a  new  entitlement.  The  entitlement  is 
an  entitlement  of  candidates  who  are 
nominees  of  either  of  the  two  major 
parties  or  the  nominees  of  any  smaller 
party  to  Federal  funds  If  they  are  able 
to  reach  a  qualifying  threshold  of 
fundralsing.  This  creates  new  budget 
authority  and  new  entitlement  author- 
ity in  years  for  which  a  budget  resolu- 
tion has  not  been  adopted. 

The  purpose  of  this  budget  point  of 
order  is  to  prevent  Congress  from  cre- 
ating new  entitlements— in  this  case, 
entitlement  for  itself— In  years  before 
a  budget  is  adopted  and  therefore 
affect  the  deficit  in  that  year. 

On  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  the  blU 
currently  before  us  creates  $76  million 
in  new  budget  authority  and  new  enti- 
tlement authority  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
and  on  the  basis  that  there  has  been 
no  budget  resolution  adopted  for  that 
year.  Mr.  President.  I  make  a  point  of 
order  against  the  bill  as  reported  on 
the  grounds  that  it  violates  section 
303(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  by  creating 
new  entitlement  authority  for  a  fiscal 
year  for  which  a  budget  resolution  has 
not  been  adopted. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move, 
pursuant  to  section  904,  to  waive  sec- 
tion 303  of  the  Budget  Act  for  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  S.  2  and  any  rele- 
vant amendments  thereto.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

CLOTUaS  MOTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
cloture  motion  to  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
imder  rule  XXII.  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

cuyruBB  Monoii 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  Com- 
mittee substitute  for 

S.  2.  to  amend  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a  voluntary 
system  of  spending  limits  and  partial  public 
financing  of  Senate  general  election  cam- 
paigns, to  limit  contributions  by  multlcandl- 
date  political  coounittees.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Senators  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Donald  W. 
Rlegle.  Tom  Daschle.  Bill  Proxmlre.  Max 
Baucus.  David  Boren.  Timothy  H.  Wirth. 
Daniel  K.  Inouye.  Claiborne  Pell.  Sparli 
Matsunaga.  Harry  Reld.  Lawton  Chiles. 
Brock  Adams.  John  J.  Rockefeller  IV.  Terry 
Sanford.  Alan  Cranston,  and  Wyche  Fowler. 


■tonoN  TO  WAnrs 

ISx.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  waive  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  is  ttUs 
motion  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  is  debatable. 

Mr.  GRABOiA.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
be  brief.  I  want  Members  to  imder- 
stand  exactly  what  we  are  voting  on 
here. 

We  are  voting  on  whether  or  not  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act,  and  waive  a 
point  of  order  that  exists  under  the 
Budget  Act,  in  order  to  create  a  new 
entitlement,  an  entitlement  for  people 
to  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  an  entitle- 
ment for  those  Members  of  this  body 
who  seek  reelection  under  this  law 
and.  in  the  process  of  creating  that  en- 
titlement in  an  outyear.  adding  to  the 
deficit  in  a  year  for  which  a  budget 
has  not  been  adopted. 

The  House  did  not  write  a  budget 
that  in  any  way  accommodated  this 
new  spending.  So  the  issue  here  could 
not  be  clearer  If  you  want  to  waive 
the  Budget  Act,  create  a  new  entitle- 
ment, and  increase  the  deficit,  if  you 
want  to  vote  in  favor  of  taxpayer 
fimding  of  elections,  then  you  want  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act.  However,  if  you 
think  that  we  should  not  waive  the 
Budget  Act  so  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  can  run  for  reelection  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense,  then  you  want  to 
vote  against  this  budget  waiver.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  no. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell].  Were 
he  present  and  voting,  he  would  be 
voting  "aye."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDDf].  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoRZ].  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  LkahtI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  GoRz]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hattield],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Hsniz],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
PaocwoodI,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudmah],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  SnfPSOifl.  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stat- 
roKSl.  and  the  Senator  from  South 


Carolina  [Mr.  THUBiioin)]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  STArroRs]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Hbutz]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would 
vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  46, 
nays  42— as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  149  Leg.] 

YEAS— 46 


SCHEDULE 


Adams 

Dixon 

Mikulski 

Baucui 

Dodd 

MilcheU 

Bentaen 

Ford 

Moynlhan 

Blncaman 

Fowler 

Nunn 

Boren 

Olenn 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Oraham 

Held 

Bresux 

Harktn 

Rlegle 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Rockefeller 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Sanford 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Kerry 

Sasser 

Chiles 

Lautenberg 

Simon 

Conrad 

Levin 

Stennis 

Cranston 

Matsunaga 

WIrth 

Daschle 

Melcher 

DeConcinl 

Metaenbaum 
NAYS-42 

Annstronc 

Hatch 

Nkdiles 

Bond 

Hecht 

Preasler 

Bow:hwltz 

Heflln 

Proxmlre 

Cochran 

Helms 

Quayle 

Cohen 

HoUlngs 

Roth 

D'AmaU) 

Humphrey 

Shelby 

Danforth 

Karnes 

Specter 

Dole 

Kaawbaum 

Stevens 

Domenlci 

Hasten 

Symms 

Durenberger 

Uigar 

Trlble 

E^rmns 

McCain 

WaUop 

Oam 

McOure 

Warner 

Oramm 

McConnell 

Welcker 

Oraasley 

Murkowski 

Wilson 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED-1 

Exon.  against. 

NOT  VO TINO- 

-11 

BIden 

Leahy 

Simpson 

Gore 

Packwood 

Stafford 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Thurmond 

Heinz 

Rudman 

So  the  motion  to  waive  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

B4r.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  that  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order,  therefore,  falls. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Bfr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
conversation  will  cease  or  be  conduct- 
ed in  respected  cloakrooms.  The 
Senate  will  be  tn  order. 

The  majority  leader. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
state  the  schedule  so  Senators  will  be 
aware,  I  have  Introduced  two  cloture 
motions.  The  Senate  cannot  go  out 
from  Thursday  over  to  Tuesday  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  other  body. 
However.  I  would  like  to  go  out  from 
today  over  imtll  Monday. 

I  would  like  on  Monday  to  Just  meet 
pro  forma.  This  would  qualify  both 
cloture  motions  for  votes  on  Tuesday. 
I  would  like  by  unanimous  consent  to 
agree  that  the  second  cloture  vote 
would  occur  on  Wednesday.  I  can 
achieve  that  by  coming  in.  but  I  would 
rather  us  not  come  in  and  have  the 
pro  forma  over  to  Monday,  no  busi- 
ness. Just  in  and  out  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  requirements  of  rule 
XXII  on  the  first  cloture  vote,  also 
with  the  consent  that  Senators  may 
submit  amendments  on  Monday,  by  1 
o'clock.  Those  amendments  would  be 
received  Just  as  though  the  Senate 
were  in  session  so  that  they  would 
have  their  rights  preserved  under  rule 
XXII  in  respect  to  amendment  in  the 
event  cloture  has  been  invoked  on 
Tuesday. 

We  would  come  in  pro  forma  on 
Monday,  but  my  consent  would  pro- 
vide that  Senators  may  submit  their 
first-degree  amendments  imder  rule 
XXII  on  Monday  If  they  file  them  in  a 
timely  fashion  by  1  o'clock,  as  they 
would  have  to  imder  the  nile  anyhow. 
So  all  Senators'  rights  would  be  pre- 
served. 

The  Senate  will  go  over  untU 
Monday  pro  forma,  no  business,  no 
speeches.  Just  in  and  out,  and  the  pro 
forma  meeting  on  Monday  would  qual- 
ify the  cloture  motion  to  be  voted  on 
Tuesday,  and  I  would  want  consent  of 
the  Senate  then  to  have  the  second 
cloture  vote  automatically  occur  in 
Wednesday  rather  than  on  Tuesday 
following  the  first  vote  if  the  first  vote 
did  not  succeed. 

I  can  do  all  of  this  by  coming  in  to- 
morrow and  by  coming  in  Monday 
without  consent. 

So  it  is  a  bai-gain  I  would  think. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  what 
time  on  Tuesday  would  the  cloture 
vote  occur? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  question  is  what 
time  on  Tuesday  would  the  cloture 
vote  occur.  It  would  be  certainly  fol- 
lowing the  conferences  so  it  would  be  2 
o'clock  or  later,  but  we  could  agree  as 
of  now  that  it  would  be  not  earlier 
than  2  o'clock,  so  as  to  accommodate 
both  conferences. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
majority  leader  made  the  request? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No:  I  have  not. 


URAMIMOITS-COmBrr  AG 

Mr.  President,  I  will  propoimd  the 
request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes 
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its  bualnoM  today  it  itand  in  adjourn- 
ment untU  the  hour  of  12  noon  on 
Monday:  provided  further,  that  on 
Monday  beglzminc  at  12  noon  there  be 
•  pro  forma  WMlon  only,  no  buslneaB, 
no  debate,  the  Senate  comes  In  and 
Immediately  goes  out;  provided  fur- 
ther, that  at  the  close  of  buslneae  on 
Monday,  the  Senate  then  adjourn  over 
untfl  Tuesday  at  the  hour  of  10  ajn.; 
provided  further,  that  the  time  be- 
tween 10  o'clock  and  12  noon  be  equal- 
ly divided  between  the  two  leaden  or 
their  designees,  that  at  the  hour  of 
noon  oo  Tuesday,  the  Senate  stand  in 
reoess  until  the  hour  of  2  p.m.  on 
Tuesday,  and  that  the  vote  on  cloture 
occur  at  the  hour  of  5  o'clock,  on 
Tuesday,  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
buataiMi  on  Tuesday  the  Senate  ad- 
journ over  untU  Wednesday  untU  an 
hour  to  be  agreed  upon  later  but  that 
a  secoiid  cloture  motion  mature  on 
Wednesday  next  

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MURKOW8KI.  Mr.  President 
will  the  majority  leader  yield  for  a 
question  on  clarification? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  I  want  to 
reserve  the  right  to  object,  and  I  wlU 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alssks  for 
the  purpose  of  ssking  the  question, 
but  I  would  Just  say  as  I  understand  or 
ss  I  know  the  majority  leader  can  ac- 
complish this  in  two  or  tliree  other 
w^ys  coming  in  pro  forma  tomorrow 
and  pro  forma  cm  Monday  and  file  his 
second  cloture  motion  on  Monday, 
which  will  ripen  on  Wednesday  in  any 
event  so  I  will  have  no  objection,  but  I 
first  want  to  make  certain  that  no  one 
on  this  side  may  have  a  problem. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  majority 
leader  could  indicate  on  Wednesday 
when  he  might  anticipate  the  cloture 
vote? 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  naturally  want  to  win 
that  vote  if  I  can. 

I  do  not  think  I  should  put  myself  In 
a  box  today  as  to  when  the  Wednesday 
vote  will  occur  when  I  do  not  have  to. 

We  can  decide  that  on  Tuesday  and  I 
could  come  In  on  Tuesday  at  whatever 
hour  will  be  most  convenient  for  the 
carrying  of  the  cloture  vote,  if  that  Lb 
possible. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  would  simply 
convey,  if  there  Is  a  possibility  that  It 
could  be  made  in  the  afternoon  on 
Wednesday  and  the  5  o'clock  vote  on 
Tuesday  could  be  3  o'clock,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Alaska,  it  would  be  greatly  appreciat- 
ed. I  Just  leave  that  message  with  the 

Senator. 
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Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

I  did  not  mean  to  give  the  Senator  a 
flippant  answer  in  what  I  said.  It  is 
Just  that  I  would  rather  not.  at  this 
point,  attempt  to  set  the  hour  for  the 
vote  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Jiist  one  additional  question. 
Would  it  be  the  Intention  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  if  cloture  is  not  Invoked 
on  Tuesday  and  you  are  adjourning 
over  then  until  Wednesday,  would  It 
be  the  Intention  of  the  majority  leader 
to  sUy  on  8.  2  on  Wednesday  or  to 
move  to  some  other  legislation? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  cannot  say  at  this 
point.  It  might  be  an  advantage  over- 
all to  the  Senate  to  take  up  a  confer- 
ence report  or  some  such.  There  Is  the 
conference  report  on  the  homeless 
relief  legislation  which  we  hope  will  be 
coming  forth,  and  It  is  possible  we 
could  have  a  conference  report  on  the 
budget. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  thinking  in  terms  of 
the  trade  bill  or  DOD.  Is  there  any  in- 
tention to  move  to  any  other  legisla- 
tion other  than  the  conference  re- 
ports? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No.  it  Is  not  my  Inten- 
tion to  go  to  the  trade  bill  or  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization  bill 

on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Chair  withhold 
for  Just  a  minute? 

Mr.  President  it  has  been  called  to 
my  attention  that  I  did  not  Include  in 
the  overall  unanimous-consent  pack- 
age the  provisions  that  would  protect 
Senators'  rights  to  submit  their 
amendments  on  Monday  as  the  inter- 
im day  prior  to  the  vote  on  Tuesday 
on  cloture,  nor  did  I  include  a  provi- 
sion that  would  protect  Senators* 
rights   to  file   their  amendments  on 

Tuesday.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  will  suspend  for  just  a  second. 
The  Senate  will  be  In  order  so  that  we 
can  hear  the   unanimous-consent  re- 
quest being  propounded  by  the  majori- 
ty leader.  Senators  please  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  majority  leader. 
The  majority  leader. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  I  did  not 
include  In  my  overall  consent  request 
a  provision  that  would  protect  Sena- 
tors'    righto     to     offer     first-degree 
amendmento   on   Monday   anent   the 
cloture  vote  on  Tuesday  and.  again, 
protect  their  righto  on  Tuesday  anent 
the  cloture  vote  that  will  occiur  on 
Wednesday.  So  I  make  that  request  so 
that  Senators  will  be  fxilly  protected 
and  may  offer  their  amendmento  in 
the    first    degree    on    Monday    by    1 
o'clock,  looking  to  the  cloture  vote  on 
Tuesday,  and  on  Tuesday  by  1  o'clock. 
looking  to  the  cloture  vote  on  Wednes- 
day.   

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimousK»n- 


sent  request  as  modified  by  the  major- 
ity leader?  If  not  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
all  Senators  and  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

I  have  no  desire  to  stay  in  further, 
unless  some  Senators  would  like  to 
make  some  statemento  in  morning 
business  or  statemento  in  regard  to  the 
pending  measure. 

What  is  the  wish  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  permitted  to  proceed 
as  If  in  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  withhold.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  now 
proceed  to  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  1  hour,  and  that  Senators  may 
speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed  S  min- 
utes each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  D'AMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
a  good  many  Seators  on  the  floor.  It  Is 
conceivable  that  there  could  be  rollcall 
votes,  may  I  advise  my  colleagues  and 
both  cloakrooms,  there  could  be,  could 
he  roUcall  votes  on  Tuesday  between 
the  hours  of  10  and  12  and  between 
the  hours  of  2  and  5  when  the  cloture 
vote  Is  to  occur.  So  I  would  not  want 
Senators  to  labor  imder  the  misunder- 
standing that  there  would  t)e  no  roll- 
call  votes  on  Tuesday  prior  to  the 
hour  of  5  o'clock. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  courtesy. 


HAMADEI  EXTRADITION 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  disappointed  at  the  report  that, 
despite  the  personal  entreaties  of 
President  Reagan,  the  West  German 
Government  Is  apparently  Inclined  not 
to  extradite  Mohammed  Hamadei  to 
the  United  States.  This  report  appears 
to  confirm  what  lias  long  been  sus- 
pected: That  the  matter  has  not  been 
in  the  German  judicial  system,  as  the 
Ambassador  of  Germany  has  suggest- 
ed to  this  Senator,  but  rather  has  been 
awaiting  a  political  decision  at  the 
highest  levels  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment. It  was  this  suspicion  that 
prompted  me  and  64  of  my  colleagues 
to  cosponsor  a  resolution  expressing 
our  deep  concern  and  outrage,  and  for 
Senator  Dole  and  myself  to  reiterate 
our  concern  to  the  President  before 

his  departure  for  Venice.  

The  victims  of  the  hijacking  of  TWA 
flight   No.    847    were    predominantly 


American.  More  important,  Robert 
Stethem.  the  victim  of  brutal  cold- 
blooded murder  in  the  course  of  that 
incident  was  an  American  citizen  and  a 
United  States  serviceman.  The 
German  connection  to  these  evento  is 
incidental — one  might  say  almost  acci- 
dental. The  crime  was  not  committed 
on  German  soil.  On  the  basis  of  these 
facto,  other  circimtstances,  and  inter- 
national law,  the  United  States  is  the 
most  appropriate  venue  for  trial  of 
those  thought  to  be  responsible. 

Some  may  be  satisfied  merely  if  the 
West  German  Government  does  not 
deal  with  the  terrorlsto  and  decides  to 
prosecute  Hamadei  on  charges  of  hi- 
Jacldng  and  conspiracy  to  murder.  I 
believe,  however,  that  this  would  be 
setting  a  precedent  that  will  pay 
bloody  dividends  in  the  future. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge,  and  I  l>e- 
lieve  my  colleagues  will  Join  me,  that 
the  administration  continue  the  most 
strenuous  efforto  by  all  means  at  ito 
disposal  to  secure  the  extradition  of 
Hamadei  for  trial  In  the  United  States. 

In  any  case,  the  West  German  Gov- 
ernment cannot  but  be  aware  of  the 
deep  feelings  this  matter  stirs  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  among  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  must  certainly  realize 
that  any  deals  made  with  any  terrorist 
individuals  or  organizations,  or  any 
failure  to  bring  Hamadei  to  justice, 
may  well  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
the  good  relations  between  our  coun- 
tries. The  precedent  created  by  any 
such  failure  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
cause  of  the  rule  of  law  and  would  be 
deplored  by  civilized  people  every- 
where. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  help  but  be- 
lieve that  we  have  not  been  nearly  as 
vigorous  as  we  should  in  seelLing  Ha- 
madel's  extradition  to  the  United 
States  for  trial  here  for  the  crime  of 
murder.  I  must  say  to  you,  I  am  deeply 
disappointed  that  the  State  I>epart- 
ment  has  not  raised  this  to  the  level 
that  I  believe  it  commands. 

It  is  my  very,  very  serious  intention 
to  keep  pressing  this  matter  because  I 
believe  that  the  German  Government 
has  not  been  dealing  fairly  with  us  in 
connection  with  this  matter. 

I  refer  to  the  inquiries  that  we  made 
previously,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
West  German  Ambassador  indicated 
to  me.  personally,  and  by  way  of 
letter,  that  this  matter  was  being  han- 
dled in  a  Judicial  fonun.  That  is  not 
the  case.  We  sought  for  this  to  be  han- 
dled Judicially,  to  have  a  Judicial  deci- 
sion in  the  German  process  and  this  is 
nothing  more  than  a  political  decision, 
not  the  rule  of  law  being  undertaken. 

I  think  that  the  resulto  will  shake 
that  strong  bond,  that  strong  relation- 
ship, that  we  have. 

Again.  I  reiterate,  in  the  fullness  of 
time.  I  think  it  is  a  blow  to  the  rule  of 
law  and  it  will  encourage  these  Idnds 
of  terroristo'  activities  in  the  future. 


Mr.  PROXBORE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 


THE  CASE  FOR  CAMPAIGN 
FINANCE  REFORM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  effort  of  Senators  Btro 
and  BoRKif  to  reform  our  campaign  fi- 
nance laws. 

This  bill  has  a  number  of  virtues.  It 
places  limito  on  campaign  spending,  a 
feature  the  American  people  will 
surely  cheer.  It  provides  a  voluntary 
system  of  public  campaign  financing, 
using  the  tax  check  off  approach, 
which  makes  the  limito  on  campaign 
spending  constitutional.  It  reduces  the 
influence  of  special  intereste  by  cut- 
ting back  the  power  of  political  action 
committees.  And  best  of  all,  this  bill 
will  pass  the  Senate  if  allowed  to  come 
to  vote. 

The  debate  to  this  point  demon- 
strates that  these  virtues  are  not  uni- 
versally admired.  Campaign  finance 
reform  goes  to  the  very  essence  of  a 
democracy— who  wins  elections.  It 
raises  fundamental  questions  about  re- 
lations between  our  two  major  parties, 
between  these  parties  and  other  fringe 
parties,  between  incumbents  and  chal- 
lengers, and  between  powerful  interest 
groups.  And  if  these  questions  were 
not  complicated  enough,  underneath 
them  are  first  amendment  Issues 
about  who  will  be  able  to  communicate 
their  political  ideas. 

These  are  thorny  issues  and  the 
Senate  should  debate  them  fully 
before  passing  a  bill.  But  much  of  the 
debate  so  far  has  l>een  alx>ut  an  Issue 
which  Is  tangential  at  best— the  cost  of 
public  financing. 

Opponento  of  public  financing  have 
made  ito  cost  a  major  Issue  in  this 
debate.  They  have  argued  that  this 
cost— $200  to  $300  million  a  year,  at 
most— is  a  gigantic  rip  off  of  the  tax- 
payers. They  have  characterized  this 
cost  as  food  stamps  for  politicians. 
They  contend  that  this  spending  bill 
will  increase  the  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  The  average  tax- 
payer will  never  make  a  bettei*  invest- 
ment, will  never  take  a  more  positive 
step  to  reduce  the  deficit,  than  to  dedi- 
cate $1  of  his  taxes  toward  public  fi- 
nancing of  Senate  campaigns. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  Take  a  look  at 
how  the  present  system  worlLS  and  the 
answer  is  simple. 

Who  contributes  to  campaigns? 
Some  of  the  money  comes  from 
friends  and  supporters  who  know  and 
truly  believe  in  the  candidate.  Some 
comes  from  those  who  like  the  stand  a 
candidate  takes  on  an  issue.  But  if  we 
take  a  clear-eyed  look  at  the  system, 
most  of  the  money  comes  from  those 


who  have  an  economic  interest  at 
stake. 

This  money  is  not  really  a  contribu- 
tion. It  is  an  Investment.  One  director 
of  a  major  political  action  committee 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  when  he 
made  a  contribution  he  bought  legisla- 
tion. Most  who  make  these  contribu- 
tions are  more  cinnmupect  But  their 
discretion  does  not  change  the  fact 
that  these  contributions  are  made 
with  a  quid  pro  quo  in  mind.  That  quid 
pro  quo  is  this:  I  will  make  a  contribu- 
tion and  in  return  you  will  l)e  expected 
to  support  legislation  I  favor. 

When  an  election  approaches,  these 
interesto  put  together  a  list  of  votes 
they  consider  important  and  see  how 
incimibento  voted  on  those  issues.  If 
the  incumbent  voted  right  they  can 
count  on  a  contribution.  Or  if  they 
happen  to  chair  a  powerful  committee 
or  subcommittee,  they  can  count  on 
some  money  merely  as  a  gesture  of 
goodwill. 

If  these  contributions  are  invest- 
mento,  how  do  they  bear  fruit?  Look 
for  a  tax  loophole  retained  or  expand- 
ed. Look  for  some  language  or  a  little 
special  provision  in  an  appropriation 
bill.  Look  for  some  regulatory  relief  in 
an  authorization  bill.  You  do  not  have 
to  look  that  hard  to  find  these  provi- 
sions as  legislation  moves  through  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  over- 
state my  case.  Much  of  the  money  we 
appropriate  is  truly  necessary.  Many 
of  the  special  provisions  in  the  tax  law 
are  there  for  a  good  reason.  Many  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  wouid  vote 
the  way  they  do  without  regard  to 
campaign  contributions.  Special  inter- 
esto are  inevitable  in  a  democracy. 
This  bill  will  not  mean  that  the  deficit 
will  be  eliminated  or  that  special  inter- 
esto will  suddenly  disappear. 

But  rememlier  the  cost  of  public  fi- 
nancing—$200  to  $300  million  a  year. 
This  Senator  asserto  that  we  could 
reduce  the  deficit  by  at  least  10  times 
that  amoimt— $2  to  $3  billion  a  year— 
if  Members  were  not  beholden  to  spe- 
cial interesto  for  campaign  contribu- 
tions. And  consuimers  would  probably 
save  10  times  ttiat  amount— $20  to  $30 
billion  a  year— if  our  economy  could 
rid  itself  of  the  expensive  special  pro- 
visions built  into  the  law  by  those 
same  Interesto. 

These  provisions  cannot  be  Justified 
by  any  reasonable  criterion  of  sound 
public  policy.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  studies  them  and  recommmds 
that  they  be  done  away  with.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  says  they 
are  inefficient  Professors  of  public  ad- 
ministration analyze  them,  and 
wonder  how  they  survive. 

They  endure  because  they  are  not 
that  costly— $75  million  here.  $140  mil- 
lion there— and  because  the  l>enefiting 
interesto  are  well-organized.  These 
days  well-organized  means  that  they 
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have  a  poUtkml  action  committee.  And 
that  committee  ia  always  active  In  con- 
trilmtlnc  money  to  thoae  who  aerve  on 
the  committees  which  have  Juriadlc- 
Oon  over  thftt  benefit 

Public  financing  would  break  this 
link.  This  Senator  beUevea  that  it 
would  be  much  easier  to  eliminate 
these  provisions  if  they  were  not  pro- 
tected by  a  thicket  of  campaign  contri- 
butions.  Their  elimination  would  more 
than  offset  the  cost  of  pubUc  financ- 
ing of  conwssional  campaigns. 

Mr.  President,  public  financing  can 
be  reascniably  opposed  on  philosphical 
grounds.  Perhaps  the  tax  system 
should  never  be  used  to  finance  a  po- 
litical n>T"p*<g",  although  this  bill 
makes  such  support  voluntary.  If  we 
can  find  a  way  to  reduce  campaign 
■pending  without  making  even  volun- 
tary use  of  the  tax  system,  this  Sena- 
tor wHl  certainly  be  willing  to  take  a 
look  at  that  approach. 

But  do  not  argue  that  public  financ- 
ing will  Increase  the  deficit.  It  will  do 
exactly  the  opposite. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccMisent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  be  rescinded^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  They  are.  Mr.  President. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COBCMTTTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS 
Mk-.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  committees 
may  report  legislation  or  executive 
business  on  Friday  and  Monday  be- 
tween the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 

each  day.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DIVISION  OF  TIME  ON  TUESDAY 
AFTERNOON 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  on 
Tuesday  between  the  hours  of  2  p.m. 
and  5  pjn.  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
troUed  by  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  and  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  go  Into  executive  ses- 
sion to  consider  the  two  nominations 
referred  to;  and  that  they  be  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc;  that  the 
President  be  notified  of  their  confir- 
mation; and  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  on  the  table  and  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
and  expect,  beginning  next  week,  to  be 
in  a  position  to  see  some  movement  on 
nraninations  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar, especially  nominations  that  have 
been  on  the  Executive  Calendar  for  a 
month  or  more. 

Today.  I  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  if  Calendar  Orders 
numbered  197  and  198,  under  the  Judi- 
ciary, are  cleared  on  his  side. 


After  18  months  as  Deputy  Special 
Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board.  Judge  Mayer  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  U.S.  claims  court  bench  in 
1982.  for  a  term  of  15  years. 

Since  that  time,  he  has  been  a  re- 
spected and  revered  member  of  the 
bench,  and  will  most  certainly  contin- 
ue his  service  In  the  Judiciary  as  a 
Judge  for  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  In  the  same  outstanding  fash- 
Ion. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  extreme 
pleasure  to  Join  my  colleagues  In  sup- 
porting the  confirmation  of  Judge 
Mayer.  I  am  confident  that  the  coun- 
try will  be  well  served  by  his  presence 
on  the  Federal  bench. 


THE  JUDICIARY 

Haldane  Robert  Mayer,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  Federal 
circuit. 

Layn  R.  Phillips,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
UJ8.  district  Judge  for  the  Western 
District  of  Oklahoma. 

IK  8UPPOST  or  THS  WOMIKATIOII  OF  JXTDOK 
HAUIANI  IIOBEXT  MAYKR 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
my  great  pleasiure  to  rise  today  on 
behalf  of  a  distinguished  Virginian. 
Judge  Haldane  Robert  Mayer,  whom 
the  Senate  has  today  confirmed  as  a 
Judge  for  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  In  Washington. 

Judge  Mayer  began  his  academic 
career  at  the  West  Point  Academy, 
where  he  graduated  In  1963  with  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree. 

Judge  Mayer  graduated  first  in  his 
class  from  the  Marshall-Wythe  School 
of  Law  at  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  In  Williamsburg.  VA  where  he 
was  editor-ln-chlef  of  the  Law  Review. 
Judge  Mayer  Is  also  a  graduate  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General's  School 
at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

In  addition  to  a  brilliant  academic 
record.  Judge  Mayer  has  distinguished 
himself  In  the  military,  serving  In 
Vietnam  as  a  Ranger  Battalion  adviser 
in  combat  operations,  and  as  an  elec- 
tronics engineer  In  the  Army's  re- 
search and  development  program. 

Judge  Mayer  attended  law  school 
during  an  unpaid  leave  of  absence,  and 
returned  to  active  duty  in  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps  after  grad- 
uation. 

He  was  honorably  discharged  from 
the  Army  In  1975,  and  retired  In  1985 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

From  1975  to  1977.  Judge  Mayer 
practiced  law  with  the  firm  of 
McOuire.  Woods  &  BatUe  In  Char- 
lottesvUle.  VA. 

In  1977.  he  was  chosen  by  Chief  Jus- 
Uce  of  the  United  SUtes.  Warren  E. 
Burger  to  be  his  special  assistant. 

Judge  Mayer  served  as  senior  coun- 
sel to  the  Chief  Justice  for  approxi- 
mately 3Vk  years  before  Joining  the 
law  firm  of  Baker  &  McKenzle  in 
Washington.  DC  In  1980. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
The  Senate  returned  to  legislative 
session. 


STAR  PRINT— S.  1159 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
star  print  of  S.  1159,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  National  Aviation  Authority,  the 
text  of  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZA'nON    FOR    PRODUC- 
TION      OF       DOCUMENTS       BY 
SENATE  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  Senate  resolution  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Mr.  Dole,  and  I  ask  for 

Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  231)  to  au- 
thorize the  production  of  documenu  by  the 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  began  an  inquiry  last 
summer  into  the  operations  of  door-to- 
door  magazine  and  cleaning  products 
sales  organizations.  This  past  April  6, 
1987.  It  held  a  public  hearing  at  whlcli 
one  of  the  witnesses  was  the  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Robert  Abrams. 

The  New  York  attorney  general's 
office  has  since  written  to  the  subcom- 
mittee Indicating  that  it  Is  conducting 
Its  own  Investigation  of  the  door-to- 
door  sales  business  In  New  York  and 
requesting  that  the  subcommittee  pro- 
vide It  with  copies  of  certain  docu- 
ments which  the  subcommittee  has 
obtained.  The  Senate's  purpose  in 
doing  so  would  be  to  facilitate  the  New 


York  investigation  and  avoid  unneces- 
sary duplication  of  effort. 

This  resolution  would  authorize  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Numi]  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth], 
acting  Jointly,  to  honor  that  request 
from  the  New  York  attorney  general 
and  any  other  law  enforcement  au- 
thority. Mr.  President.  I  move  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  231)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Rn.  231 

Wheress.  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  of  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emmental  Affairs  has  been  conducting  an 
inquiry  into  the  operations  of  door-to-door 
mssmidne  and  cleaning  products  sales  orga- 
nizations: 

Whereas,  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  the  State  of  New  York  has  for  its 
own  investigatory  purposes  requested  access 
to  records  obtained  by  the  Subcommittee; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can.  by  the  administrative  or  Judicial 
process,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  pos- 
session but  by  permission  of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  documents, 
papers,  and  records  under  the  control  or  in 
the  possession  of  the  Senate  are  needed  in 
an  investigation  by  an  appropriate  author- 
ity, the  Senate  will  take  such  action  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  Justice  consistent  with 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  Senate:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Ruolved,  That  the  Chairman  and  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member  of  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  acting 
Jointly,  are  authorized  to  provide  upon  re- 
quest to  law  enforcement  authorities 
records  of  the  Subcommittee's  investigation 
of  door-to-door  sales  operations. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  consider  the 
vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  NATIONAL  PROFESSIONAL 
LLABIUTY  REFORM  ACT  OF  1987 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  Join  In  cosponsoring  the  Na- 
tional Professional  Liability  Reform 
Act  of  1987.  This  bUl,  which  is  similar 
to  legislation  that  I  cosponsored  In  the 
9i)th  Congress,  would  provide  Federal 
incentive  payments  to  States  that 
adopt  tort  and  other  reforms  which 
have  proven  effective  in  controlling 
the  medical  liability  insurance  prob- 
lem. 

Almost  1  f uU  year  ago  I  conducted  a 
series  of  hearings  in  my  home  State  of 
Nevada  to  document  the  harmful  ef- 


fects of  the  liability  Insurance  crisis. 
During  these  hearings.  I  heard  from 
physicians  and  hospital  administra- 
tors, both  of  whom  presented  graphic 
examples  of  the  liability  Insurance 
problem  as  it  affects  the  medical  com- 
munity. Moreover,  Mr.  President, 
while  there  is  less  attention  paid  to 
the  situation  today,  the  problems  of 
the  medical  liability  insurance  crisis 
still  persist.  These  problems  need  to  be 
addressed;  as  the  quality  and  availabil- 
ity of  heailth  care  In  our  country  con- 
tinue to  be  threatened. 

Mr.  President,  one  policy  goal  of  the 
Reagan  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress over  the  past  few  years  has  been 
to  stifle  the  increase  in  health  care 
costs.  Relevant  to  this  topic,  a  particu- 
larly troublesome  fact  with  which  I 
became  acquainted  during  my  afore- 
mentioned Nevada  field  hearings,  is 
that  a  significant  portion  of  today's 
health  care  costs  may  be  attributed  to 
the  practice,  by  physicians,  of  defen- 
sive medicine.  It  is  unfortunate,  but 
true,  that  all  doctors  must  engage,  to 
some  extent,  in  the  practice  of  defen- 
sive medicine  as  a  result  of  our  present 
malpractice  injiur  compensation 
system.  And,  of  course,  the  increased 
costs  associated  with  this  practice  are 
in  turn  passed  on  to  the  health  care 
consumer.  Further,  Mr.  President, 
while  it  is  up  to  the  country's  State 
legislatures  to  enact  the  reforms  nec- 
essary to  address  the  present  medical 
liability  insurance  situation,  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  an  affected 
health  care  consiuner  through  the  var- 
ious federally  financed  health  care 
programs,  has  an  Important  stake  In 
seeing  these  necessary  reforms  initiat- 
ed. 

Mr.  President,  the  experience  in 
States  which  have  implemented  re- 
forms similar  to  those  set  forth  In  this 
act  indicates  that  it  is,  indeed,  possible 
to  reduce  unnecessary  expenditures  re- 
lated to  health  care  liability  claims, 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  more 
rapid  and  efficient  compensation  for 
individuals  injured  by  malpractice.  For 
this  reason,  and  particularly  because 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  distinct 
financial  interest,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  in  cosponsoring  this 
timely  initiative.  With  this  legisla- 
tion's enactment,  incentives  will  be 
provided  to  States  in  order  that  they 
may  undertake  reforms  to  address  the 
problem  of  today's  medical  malprac- 
tice insurance  situation. 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  PROPOSED 
IilAVERICK  MISSILE  SALE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  administration  decided  to 
withdraw  Its  formal  proposal  to  sell 
1,600  Maverick  "D"  missUes  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  This  was  In  my  Judgment  a 
wise  decision  on  the  part  of  the  White 
House,  as  there  clearly  was  widespread 
bipartisan  supi>ort  for  the  resolutions 


of  disapproval  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  decision 
had  been  made  to  withdraw  this  sale. 
As  I  made  clear  in  yesterday's  hearing 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I 
believe  this  sale  to  be  inadvisable  at 
this  time,  and  I  stress,  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  selling 
arms  to  Middle  Eastern  nations  still 
technically  at  war  with  Israel  Is  tradi- 
tionally one  of  the  more  difficult 
items  to  come  before  Congress. 

On  one  hand,  it  is  in  the  American 
interest  to  maintain  a  good  relation- 
ship with  moderate  Arab  countries, 
and  to  assure  that  they  are  not  threat- 
ened militarily  by  more  radical  neigti- 
bors.  It  is  also  many  times  in  Israel's 
interest  for  us  to  maintjiin  this  rela- 
tionship. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  the  Amer- 
ican interest  to  have  a  secure  Israel. 
To  the  extent  we  provide  wei4x>ns 
which  represent  a  threat  to  Israel,  we 
often  have  to  turn  around  and  provide 
Israel  with  military  assistance  neces- 
sary to  deter  any  such  threat. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  an  Important  ally  for 
our  country.  Its  oil  reserves,  our 
strong  trading  ties  and  the  fact  that 
the  Saudis  are  the  keeper  of  the  two 
holiest  shrines  of  Islam  makes  Saudi 
Arabia  important. 

It  is  absolutely  vital  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  that  we  maintain 
a  cordial  relationship  with  the  Saudis, 
and  It  is  Just  as  vital  to  us  that  the 
Saudis  be  able  to  provide  for  their  le- 
gitimate defensive  needs.  Indeed,  It  is 
also  in  the  interest  of  Israel  to  have  a 
stable  Saudi  Arabia  allied  with  the 
West. 

So  it  is  in  the  interest  of  neither  the 
United  States  nor  Israel  for  Congress 
to  reject  every  Saudi  airms  deal  to 
come  down  the  pike.  Each  should  be 
examined  on  its  own  merits. 

In  examining  this  particular  pro- 
posed sale.  I  am  very  concerned  about 
continued  Saudi  support  for  the  PLO 
and  Syria.  Our  State  Department's  re- 
fusal to  stand  up  to  the  Saudi's  fund- 
ing of  these  major  sources  of  terrorism 
seems  to  me  inconsistent  with  the  an- 
titerrorism pronoimcements  coming 
out  of  the  Venice  summit. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  con- 
tinual refusal  by  the  Saudis  to  honor 
our  requests  for  basing  rights  despite 
the  fact  that  our  taxpayers  spend  $40 
billion  a  year  keeping  the  Persian  Gulf 
open  to  oU  tankers— many  of  them 
carrying  oil  from  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  all  be  con- 
cerned about  our  basic  policy  in  the 
BClddle  East.  The  main  threat  to  the 
moderate  Arab  states  and  Israel  is  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  its  radical  clients. 
Yet  our  State  Department  is  trying  to 
bring  the  Soviets  fiuther  into  Middle 
Eastern  affairs  through  its  persistent 
efforts  to  convene  an  international 
conference. 
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At  oppoaed  to  the  SUte  Depvt- 
ment'i  efforts  on  the  InternatlonAl 
eonfefvnee.  our  policy  to  the  Middle 
EMt  needs  to  be  bued  firmly  upon 
what  is— Mid  what  Is  not— In  the 
American  Interest.  In  light  of  the  con- 
oerm  listed  above,  especially  the  con- 
tlnulnc  Saudi  support  for  the  FLO.  I 
do  not  believe  the  sale  of  Maverick 
"D"  missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia  is  in  the 
American  Interest. 

The  evldenee  of  Saudi  support  for 
the  FIX)  Is  dear  and  convincing.  At 
the  Bashdad  Conference  of  1978,  the 
oO  produdnc  Arab  countries  made  a 
commitment  to  bankroll  the  PI/>. 
Specifically.  Saudi  Arabia  pledged 
$S5.5  million  a  year  Algeria.  $21  mil- 
lion: Iraq.  $44.6  million:  UAE,  $$4.3 
mllUon:  Qatar.  $19  million:  Kuwait. 
$47.1  million,  and  Libya:  $47.1  million. 
But  of  all  these  countries.  Saudi 
Arabia  appears  to  stand  Klone  in  con- 
sistently fulfilling  its  commitment  m 
fund  the  PLO.  According  to  an  official 
of  the  Fatah  Central  Committee  inter- 
viewed In  December  of  last  year.  Saudi 
Arabia  Is  "the  only  country  that  has 
not  defaulted  on  its  obligations  since  it 
undertook  them." 

According  to  the  report  from  the 
17th  session  of  the  Falestinian  Nation- 
al Conference,  held  in  November  1»M. 
"Saudi  Arabia  .  .  .  met  all  its  commit- 
menU  for  1983  and  1984.  The  other 
countries  which  had  promised  to  help 
did  not  pay  anything  in  1983  and 
1984." 

What  does  the  PliO  do  with  this 
Saudi  contribution?  At  yesterday's 
hearing.  Assistant  Secretary  Murphy 
reiterated  his  belief  that  the  Saudis 
intended  these  paymento  to  go  for 
nonmilitary  and  humanitarian  uses. 
However,  there  is  strong  evidence  that 
Saudi  support  has  gone  for  military 
purposes. 

According  to  this  same  PNC  report, 
payments  received  from  "the  Saudi 
Arabian  kingdom"  during  their  1983/ 
84  fiscal  year  "were  not  put  into  the 
account  of  the  national  fund's  income, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  PLO  put  them  directly 
into  the  account  of  the  financial  ad- 
ministratitm  of  the  army." 

A  FLO  document  found  in  Lebanon 
recording  the  minutes  of  a  July  1981 
meeting  of  the  PLO  military  council 
reported  that  "Saudi  Arabia  promised 
to  fulfil  tJl  our  request  for  the  supply 
of  arms  and  ammunition."  A  May  1982 
article  by  London  correspondent  Colin 
Legum  reported  that  Saudi  Arabia  had 
agreed  to  grant  the  FLO  "$250  million 
to  pay  for  new  weapons  from  Soviet- 
bloc  countries." 

The  PLO  is  perhaps  the  most  vicious 
terrorist  organization  there  in  the 
world.  It  should  come  as  no  surprise 
that  its  leaders  have  a  history  of 
aiding  and  abetting  the  Sandinistas. 

Cooperation  between  the  PLO  and 
the  Sandinistas  began  ss  early  as  1969 
when   arrangements   were   made   for 
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joint  PLO-Cuban  training  In  Lebanon 
for  50  to  70  Sandiidstas.  The  FLO  as- 
sisted Sandinista  efforts  to  seise  power 
In  Nicaragua  by  helping  to  arrange  for 
the  delivery  of  arms  from  North 
Korea  and  Vietnam.  In  1979.  the  FIX3 
was  caught  ferrying  47  tons  of  Soviet 
arms  to  the  Sandinistas, 

In  1980.  the  PLO  provided  the  San- 
dinistas with  a  $212-mlllion  loan,  and 
shortly  after  sent  25  miUtary  teclml- 
dans  to  Instruct  the  Sandinistas  in  the 
use  of  Eastern-block  weapons.  In  Jan- 
uary 1981.  a  group  of  PLO  pilots  were 
sent  to  Nicaragua  to  assist  the  Sandi- 
nistas in  flying  helicopters  and  air- 
craft. By  May  1981.  the  PLO  was 
deeply  involved  in  military  and  guer- 
rilla training  activities  in  Nicaragua, 
and  by  mid- 1982  PLO  officers  were 
providing  the  Sandinista  with  exten- 
sive training  In  the  tactics  of  guerrilla 


It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that 
the  Sandinistas  returned  the  favor  by 
partidpatlng  in  PLO  terrorist  activi- 
ties. PLO-tralned  Sandinistas  partici- 
pated in  the  FLO'S  efforts  to  over- 
throw King  Hussein  in  1970.  Sandi- 
nista Patrick  Arguello  Ryan  was  killed 
in  the  FLO'S  hijack  of  an  EH  Al  Jet  en 
route  from  Tel  Aviv  to  London. 

While  these  activities  did  take  place 
some  time  ago.  Sandinistas  sympathy 
for  the  PLO  and  their  activities 
remain.  The  Sandinistas  now  rever  Ar- 
guello as  a  hero,  and  a  large  dam 
under  construction  has  been  named  in 
his  honor. 

This  close  relationship  between  the 
PLO  and  the  Sandinistas  should  be  of 
great  concern  to  all  Americans.  I  don't 
know  to  what  extent  the  consistent 
and  reliable  Saudi  financing  of  the 
PLO  made  this  support  for  the  Sandi- 
nistas possible.  I  don't  know  if  anyone 
could  make  that  determination. 

Mr.  President,  friendship  is  a  two- 
way  street,  and  our  State  Department 
is  obliged  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
Saudis  Just  how  strongly  we  feel  about 
the  PLO  with  its  terrorist  attacks 
against  Americans  abroad,  and  the 
FLO'S  support  for  the  Communist 
Sandinistas  in  our  own  back  yard. 
Until  this  occurs.  It  Is  going  to  be  diffi- 
cult for  many  of  us  In  the  Congress  to 
support  arms  sales  such  as  the  Maver- 
ick missile. 


KAMEHAMEHA  DAY 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President, 
today,  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  are  celebrating  Kamehameha 
Day,  honoring  King  Kamehameha  I. 
the  monarch  who  united  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  into  a  single  nation  after  a 
bitter  10-year  dvll  war  In  the  late  18th 
century. 

In  Hawaii,  this  State  holiday  is 
marked  by  parades  and  luaus  or  feasts, 
while  in  the  Nation's  Capitol.  Kame- 
hameha Day  will  be  observed  this 
Sunday.  Jime  14.  when  the  congres- 


slonally  chartered  Hawaii  State  Sode- 
ty  will  hold  its  annual  ceremony  in 
front  of  the  statue  of  King  Kameha- 
meha I  in  Statuary  HaU.  At  that  time, 
the  great  King's  golden  statue  will  be 
draped  with  fragrant,  fresh  flower  lets 
flown  in  from  Hawaii  for  the  occasion, 
and  authentic  Hawaiian  chants  will  be 
sung  while  hula  dances  will  be  per- 
formed by  costumed  musicians  and 
dancers. 

Kamehameha  was  a  truly  remarka- 
ble leader  who.  as  a  lawmaker,  tem- 
pered Justice  with  mercy,  and  dignified 
labor  by  working  side  by  side  with  his 
people.  As  a  conservationist  he  placed 
high  priority  In  protecting  and  devel- 
oping his  country's  human  and  natu- 
ral resources.  He  was  also  preeminent 
for  his  self-denial  and  his  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  his  people,  which  he 
put  before  his  personal  claims.  He 
loved  peace  more  than  war  and  the 
good  of  his  country  more  than  his 
many  victories  in  war. 

A  man  of  deep  convictions,  Kameha- 
meha is  credited  with  preserving  and 
strengthening  the  ancient  Hawaiian 
way  of  life,  while  having  a  great  appre- 
ciation of  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  friendly  relations  with  foreign- 
ers. His  was  a  great  era  of  integration 
for  crossing  racial  lines.  He  took  into 
his  court  men  of  other  cultures,  and 
those  of  recognized  wisdom  he  chose 
for  his  cabinet. 

In  his  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others,  and  In  his  concern  for  social 
Justice,  he  had  a  great  deal  in  common 
with  those  who  united  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  and  fought  to  establish  a 
new.  democratic  nation:  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  is  entirely  appro- 
priate, therefore,  that  his  statue 
stands  in  SUtuary  Hall  along  with 
George  Washington.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, and  other  Poimding  Fathers  of 
this  great  Nation. 

The  people  of  HawaU  happily  share 
Kamehameha's  achievements  with  our 
fellow  Americans  and  with  all  people 
of  the  world.  In  his  memory  we  say: 
Ke  Alii.  Hauole  La  Hanau.  To  the 
King,  Happy  Birthday. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and  their  fami- 
lies to  Join  the  Hawaii  congressional 
delegation  and  the  Hawaii  SUte  Socie- 
ty for  Sunday's  celebration,  which 
begins  at  12:30  p.m.  in  SUtuary  Hall 
of  the  Capitol. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  12:41  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  It  requesU 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1»00.  An  met  to  amend  the  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act,  the 
Child  Abiue  Prevention  and  Treatment  and 
Adoption  Reform  Act  of  1978.  and  the 
Family    Violence    Prevention   and   Servlcea 


Act  to  extend  through  fiscal  year  IMl  the 
authorities  established  In  cuch  act*;  and 

H.R.  2113.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  IMS  for  inteUisence  and 
IntelUfence-reUted  acUvlUes  of  the  VS. 
Oovemment.  for  the  inteUlgenoe  communi- 
ty staff,  for  the  Central  Intelligence  Asency 
Retirement  and  Disability  System,  and  for 
other  puriKMes. 

nnoLLKD  snx  signkd 

The  message  also  armounced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enroUed  bill: 

S.  636.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  Imposition 
of  an  entrance  fee  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
National  Monument,  and  for  other  pur- 
posea 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently  signed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Stbvris). 

At  2:31  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives.  delivered  by 
lAi.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
armounced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions, in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  812.  An  act  to  amend  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Iimovation  Act  of  1980 
to  establish  a  National  Quality  Award,  with 
the  objective  of  encouraging  American  busi- 
ness and  other  orsanlzations  to  practice  ef- 
fective quality  control  in  the  provision  of 
their  goods  and  services; 

HJ.  Res.  17.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  third  week  in  June  1987  as  "National 
Dairy  Ooat  Awareness  Week";  and 

H.J.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  bicentennial  of  the  Northwest 
Ordinance  of  1787. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

H.R.  812.  An  act  to  amend  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980 
to  establish  a  National  Quality  Award,  with 
the  objective  of  encouraging  American  busi- 
ness and  other  organizations  to  practice  ef- 
fective quality  control  in  the  provision  of 
their  goods  and  services;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

HJl.  1900.  An  act  to  amend  the  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act.  the 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  and 
Adoption  Reform  Act  of  1978,  and  the 
Family  Violence  Prevention  and  Services 
Act  to  extend  through  fiscal  year  1991  the 
authorities  established  in  such  acts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

H.R.  2112.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1988  for  intelligence  and 
intelligence  related  activities  of  the  C.S. 
C3ovemment,  for  the  intelllgenoe  communi- 
ty staff,  for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Retirement  and  Disability  System,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Select  Comonittee  on 
Intelligence. 

HJ.  Res.  17.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  third  week  in  June  1987  as  "National 
Dairy  Goat  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  bicentennial  of  the  Northwest 
Ordinance  of  1787;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today,  June  11,  1987.  he 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  the  following  enrolled 
bill: 

8.  626.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  imposition 
of  an  entrance  fee  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
National  Monument,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


REPORTS  OF  COBCMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  52:  A  bill  to  direct  the  cooperation  of 
certain  Federal  entities  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Continental  Scientific  Drilling 
Program  (Rept  No.  100-67). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  84:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (Rept.  No. 
100-68). 

H.R.  191:  A  bill  to  authorize  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  a  Peace  Garden  on  a  site  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(Rept.  No.  100-69). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  NUNN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  3033: 

To  be  chief  o/st<iff 
Gen.    Carl    E.    Vuono.    XXX-XX-XXXX.   VS. 
Army. 

Mr.  NUNN.  liAr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
report  favorably  the  attached  listing 
of  nomliuitions. 

Those  Identified  with  a  single  aster- 
isk (*)  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Ebiecu- 
tive  Calender.  Those  identified  with  a 
double  asterisk  (**)  are  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator  since  these  names  have 
already  appeared  in  the  CoifCRESsiOR- 
AL  Record  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again. 

*Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  F.  Healy,  U.S.  Army,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  (Ref.  357). 

"In  the  Army  Reserve  there  are  30  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  colonel  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Kenneth  N.  HaU)  (Ref.  358). 

"In  the  Army  National  Guard  there  are  59 
promotions  to  the  grade  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Isaac  A.  Alvardo.  Jr.)  (Ref. 
359). 

IX.  Gen.  Charles  J.  Cunningham,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Force,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general  (Ref.  377). 

'Lt.  Gen.  Leo  Marques,  VS.  Air  Force,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  (Ref.  378). 


'MaJ.  Gen.  Michael  J.  Dugan.  VS.  Air 
Force,  to  be  lieutenant  general  (Ref.  379). 

'MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  C.  MeDonald,  VS.  Air 
Force,  to  be  lieutenant  general  (Ref.  380). 

'Lt.  Gen.  MerrlU  A.  McPeak.  VS.  Air 
Force,  to  be  reassigned  in  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  (Ref.  381). 

'Vice  Adm.  Powell  F.  Carter,  Jr.,  VS. 
Navy,  to  be  Admiral  (Ref.  382). 

*Vice  Adm.  Ocil  J.  Kempf.  U.8.  Navy,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral  (Ref.  383). 

*Rear  Adm.  John  H.  Fetterman.  Jr.,  VS. 
Navy,  to  be  vice  admiral  (Ref.  384). 

'Rear  Adm.  James  A.  Zimble,  U.S.  Navy, 
to  be  vice  admiral  and  to  be  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  Sur- 
geon General  (Ref.  385). 

'Joseph  P.  Smyth.  U.S.  Navy,  to  be  rear 
admiral  (lower  half)  (Ref.  386). 

"Edward  R.  Hoffman,  VS.  Army,  to  be 
major  (Ref.  387). 

"In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  74  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  colcmel  (list 
begins  with  John  C.  Astle)  (Ref.  388). 

'Rear  Adm.  John  T.  Parker,  Jr.,  n.S. 
Navy,  to  be  vice  admiral  (Ref.  395). 

"Beckly  L.  Gering.  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be 
lieutenant  colonel  (Ref.  396). 

"In  the  Air  Force  there  are  12  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and  below 
(list  begins  with  Roger  D.  Billica)  (Ref.  397). 

"In  the  Army  there  are  14  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  colonel  (list  begins  with 
Charles  V.  Adams)  (Ref.  398). 

"In  the  Army  there  are  40  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  (list  begins 
with  John  A.  Bauer)  (Ref.  399). 

"In  the  Army  there  are  42  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  major  (list  begins  with  Jeffrey 
Addlcott)  (Ref.  400). 

"In  the  Air  Force  there  are  76  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  colonel  (list  begins  with 
Robert  J.  Achterberg)  (Ref.  401). 

"In  the  Air  Force  there  are  198  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  (list 
begins  with  John  R.  Abel)  (Ref.  402). 

"In  the  Air  Force  there  are  505  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  major  (list  begins  with 
John  L.  Alonge)  (Ref.  403). 

"In  the  Marine  Corps  there  are  182  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant (list  begins  with  Paul  C.  Aanonsen) 
(Ref.  404). 

"In  the  Navy  there  are  499  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  commander  (list  begins  with 
Gregory  Hugh  Adkisson)  (Ref.  405). 

"In  the  Navy  there  are  721  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  commander  (list  begins  with 
Richard  Lewis  Aames)  (Ref.  406). 

Total:  2,466. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJe<^ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  are  printed  in  the 
RccoBO  of  &Cay  19,  May  29,  and  June 
2,  1987,  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bUls  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  KASTEN: 
S.  1353.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  exempt  certain  live- 
stock breeding  from  the  rules  requiring  cap- 
tallzation  of  preproductive  expenses  and  to 
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pnetade  fumen  with  gro«  reeelpU  to 
MteeM  of  $5  mllUon  from  ualnc  a  eun 
method  aooountlnr.  to  the  Committee  on  Ft- 
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By  Mr.  CHIIiEB: 
&  1W4.  A  btU  to  flitebUsh  the  National 
Center  for  Blotwshnokwy  InformaUon 
within  the  DepMtment  of  Health  and 
Human  Senrteea  a«  a  component  of  the  Na- 
tional Ubrary  of  lledldne:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Reaoureea. 

Br  Mr.  ORAMM  (for  himaelf  and  Mr. 

NwKuaK 

B.  1U6.  A  bOl  to  enmire  ener«y  security 

for  the  Nation  by  expanding  the  domestic 

petroleum  reaerve  baae;  to  the  Committee 

on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK 
a   l»6«.  A  bOl  enUUed  the  "Riverdale. 
North  Dakota.  School  RehabUiUtlon  Act": 
to   the   Committee   on   Bnvlronment    and 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WnaON: 
8.  13S7.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3310  of 
UUe  M.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  con- 
grearional  newaleiters;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rulea  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DaCONCINI: 
&  13SS.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11.  VS.  Code, 
the  Bankruptcy  Code,  to  clarify  the  transfer 
provisioiM;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  McCAlN: 
B.  13M.  A  hill  to  recognise  the  orianisa- 
tion  known  as  the  Red  River  Valley  Fighter 
POot  Aasociatlafi;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himaelf.  Mr. 
INOUTS.    Mr.    EVAMS.    Ut.    Daschix 
and  Mr.  McCaiii): 
a  IMO.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indian  Fi- 
nancing Act  of  1974.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  D«OONCINI  (for  himaelf.  Mr. 
ITAmato.  and  Mr.  Wilson): 
a.  IMl.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  suppress  the  diversion 
and  trafficking  of  precursor  chemicals  and 
CMrntlal   chemicals   utUiaed   in    the    illicit 
manufacture  of  controlled  substances;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    PRYOR    (for    himself.    Mr. 
BuMms.     Mrs.     KASSBaAUM.      Mr. 
RnoLB,  Mr.  Hoixiiioa.  Mr.  OLxmi. 
Mr.  Hmra.  Mr.  BaADLST.  Mr.  MncH- 
nx.  Mr.  Boux.  Mr.  Numi.  Mr.  Spk- 
TBU  Mr.  Ooaa.  Mr.  LAorsuBKao.  Mr. 
DOLX,  Mr.  CociOLUi,  Mr.  Dixow,  Mr. 
SULBT.  Ms.  MiKULSKi.  Mr.  WAKinai. 
Mr.  Chius.  and  Mr.  Matsuhaoa): 
SJ  Rea.  IM.  A  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing September  30.  1987.  as  "NaUonal  Nurs- 
ing Home  ResldenU'  RighU  Day":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By   Mr.   KASTEN   (for   himaelf 
and  Mr.  Qpatu): 
S.  1S53.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exempt  cer- 
tain livestock  breeding  from  the  rules 
requiring  capitalization  of  preproduc- 
tlve  expenaes  and  to  preclude  farmers 
with     gross     receipts     in     excess     of 
$5,000,000  from  using  a  cash  method 
of  accounting;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dots): 
8.  Res.  231.  A  resolution  to  authorise  the 
production  of  documenU  by  the  Senate  Per- 
manent  Subcommittee    on    InvesUgatlons: 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  RISOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

D'Amato): 

S.  Res.  233.  A  resolution  concerning  the 

denial   of   freedom   of   religion   and   other 

human  righU  In  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania; 

to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


UVKSTOCK  raODUCnS  TAX  RicoaDKxxruio 
RSUSr  ACT 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Indi- 
ana. Senator  Quatlb.  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing the  Uvestock  Producers  Tax 
Recordkeeping  ReUef  Act  of  1987. 
This  legislation  would  repeal  the  re- 
quirement that  farmers  capitalize  the 
expense  of  raising  their  livestock. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  con- 
tains a  provision  which  originated  In 
the  House  that  esUbllshed  new  rules 
for  taxing  Income  from  livestock— for 
example,  the  sale  of  milk,  cattle  or 
beef,  or  horses.  Instead  of  allowing 
farmers  to  deduct  the  expenses  of  rais- 
ing livestock  as  they  are  Incurred,  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  requires  that  farmers 
Include  these  costs  in  the  basis  of  the 
asset.  This  is  called  capitalization. 
These  costs  can  only  be  recovered 
through  depreciation. 

The  Tax  Ktform  Act  did  allow  farm- 
ers the  option  of  continuing  to  ex- 
pense their  preproductive  coste— that 
Is,  to  deduct  them  in  the  tax  year  they 
are  Incurred— but  requires  farmers 
doing  this  to  depreciate  aU  assets  re- 
lated to  the  livestock  business  using 
straightllne  depreciation.  Stralghtllne 
depreciation  is  much  less  favorable 
than  the  method  by  which  farm  assets 
are  otherwise  depreciated.  In  some 
cases,  this  can  cut  tax  benefits  from 
first-year  depreciation  In  hsdf . 

Farmers  are  thus  left  with  a  choice 
between  a  tax  accounting  procedure 
that  wlU  artificially  inflate  their  tax- 
able income  and  one  that  would 
impose  a  staggering  recordkeeping 
burden  on  them. 

To  give  my  colleagues  an  idea  of  Just 
how  much  recordkeeping  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here,  imagine  a  typical  Wis- 
consin dairy  farmer  required  to  cap- 
italize preproductive  expenditures  on 
his  cows. 

When  the  typical  dairy  farmer  sees 
one  of  his  cows  coming  into  heat,  he 
will  have  her  inseminated  artificially. 
The  cows  gestation  period  will  be 
about  9  months,  with  an  80-  to  90-per- 
cent success  rate  being  considered  ade- 
quate. During  that  time,  expenses  to 
feed  and  house  the  cow  will  be  In- 
curred. The  calf,  once  bom.  may  re- 
quire special  food,  housing,  vaccina- 
tions and  other  medical  treatment,  et 
cetera  before  coming  into  the  milking 
string  2  years  or  more  after  concep- 
tion. 
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The  farmer.  In  order  to  be  in  compli- 
ance with  the  capitalization  require- 
ment, will  have  to  keep  records  of  aU 
of  the  above  expenses.  Evidently, 
though,  he  wlU  need  to  separate  out 
after  the  fact  the  coat  of  such  things 
as; 

Inseminations  that  do  not  result  In 

conception: 

Stillborn  calves— and  caring  for  the 
cows  that  give  birth  to  such  calves; 
and 

Calves  which  die.  or  are  bom  with  or 
develop  some  deformity  that  prevents 
them  from  entering  the  milking  string. 
Most  obviously,  the  farmer  would 
need  to  separate  out  expenses  for  con- 
ceiving and  raising  male  calves,  which 
of  course  do  not  enter  the  milking 
string  at  any  time.  Beef  producers  and 
horse  breeders  would  face  a  similar 
amount  of  recordkeeping  In  sorting 
out  expenses  Incurred  In  the  prepro- 
ductive phase  of  an  Income  producing 
asset  from  those  that  result  In  no 
Income  or  a  different  kind  of  Income. 

For  the  dairy  farmer,  it  would  be  a 
little  like  naming  a  cow  at  the  time  of 
Insemination,  and  keeping  track  of  all 
the  expenses  Inctirred  In  raising  that 
cow.  The  record  wouldn't  be  any  good 
If  the  cow  named,  say.  Gertrude.  Elsie, 
or  Hortense  turned  out  to  be  a  bull 
calf,  obviously  the  names  would  need 
to  be  changed  as  well,  or  if  she/he 
didn't  quite  make  it  to  conception.  I 
can  well  Imagine  some  of  the  larger 
dairy  farmers  In  my  SUte  running  out 
of  names  eventually,  and  maybe  need- 
ing to  put  up  an  extra  building  to  put 
the  records  In.  too. 

In  short,  the  impact  of  the  capitali- 
zation requirement  will  be  to  drown 
farmers  In  a  tidal  wave  of  paper— and 
the  Government  gets  little  more  out  of 
It  than  the  farmers  do.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  estimates  that 
repealing  the  provision  outright  would 
cost  the  Government  a  mere  $900  mil- 
lion over  the  next  4  years.  It  Is  a  price 
well  worth  paying  to  spare  our  dairy 
farmers,  beef  producers,  and  horse 
breeders  an  inconvenience  bordering 
on  hardship. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  will  re- 
member that  amendments  to  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  last  year  were  routinely 
rejected  If  they  lost  revenue.  And 
rightly  so— at  a  time  of  large  deficits. 
It  would  be  Irresponsible  to  reduce  rev- 
enue in  one  area  without  increasing 
them  in  another. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
compensates  for  the  repeal  of  the  capi- 
talization rules  by  barring  farms  with 
sales  of  more  than  $5  million  from 
using  cash  accounting  for  tax  pur- 
poses. The  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation advises  that  this  change  will  net 
the  Government  about  $1.5  billion 
over  the  next  4  years,  making  the  bill 
a  net  revenue  gainer.  This  provision 
was  first  proposed  In  the  President's 
Treasury  I  tax  reform  bill. 
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When  the  Income  tax  was  begun  in 
the  early  years  of  this  century.  It  was 
decided  to  allow  farmers  to  deduct 
their  business  expenses  in  the  tax  year 
they  were  incurred— cash  accounting. 
It  was  felt  at  the  time  that  farmers 
were  too  unsophisticated  to  conven- 
iently use  the  accrual  method  of  ac- 
counting that  most  other  businesses 
had  to  use. 

A  good  case  could  be  made  that  re- 
quiring family  farmers  to  use  accrual 
accounting  would  Impose  a  significant 
burden  on  th«n.  Clearly,  however, 
this  is  not  true  for  the  very  largest 
farms.  Whether  family  run  or  not.  any 
business  with  sales  of  over  $5  million 
must  clearly  be  run  by  very  able,  so- 
phisticated buslnesspeople. 

It  Is  ludicrous  to  continue  to  allow 
the  400  largest  farms  In  the  country, 
with  annual  sales  ranging  from  $8  mil- 
lion to  $1.5  billion,  to  use  cash  ac- 
counting on  the  pretext  that  accrual 
accounting  would  be  too  complicated 
for  them  to  understand.  All  cash  ac- 
counting allows  these  large  farming- 
related  businesses  to  do  is  to  present 
to  the  Government  a  distorted  picture 
of  their  financial  situation— and  to  pay 
less  than  their  fair  share  of  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  we  ended 
this  situation.  I  was  frankly  disap- 
pointed that  we  did  not  end  It  when 
we  considered  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
last  year.  In  fact,  the  subject  of  cash 
accounting  was  never  voted  on  In 
either  the  House  or  Senate  during  con- 
sideration of  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  the  Kasten- 
Quayle  legislation  Is  oriented  toward 
the  family  farmer.  It  eliminates  a  po- 
tentially enormous  recordkeeping 
burden  on  small  to  midsized  family 
farmers  while  requiring  large,  sophlstl- 
<»ted  agribusinesses  to  use  regular 
business  accounting  procedures  for  tax 
purposes.  It  Is  a  much-needed  improve- 
ment to  the  Tax  C<xle.  and  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  supporting  It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD.  as  follows; 

S.  1353 

Be  it  enacted  by  tJu:  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresi  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  CERTAIN  LIVBSTOCK  BREEDING 
EXEMPT  FROM  RULES  REQUIRING 
CAPrrALIZATIGN  OF  PREPRODUCnVE 
EXPENSES. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  263A  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to 
general  exceptions  to  capitalization  and  in- 
clusion In  inventory  costs  of  certain  ex- 
penses) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)     LlVUTOCK     BRXKDING.— This     SCCtion 

shall  not  apply  to  livestock  bred  by  the  tax- 
I>ayer  (other  than  by  embryo  transplant).". 

SBC  t.  DENIAL  OF  USE  OF  CASH  ACCOUNTING  FOR 
ALL  FARMBIB  WMll  GROSS  RECBIFTS 
IN  EXCESS  OF  »MM.M*. 

(a)  IM  OnnnAi-— Section  447  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to 
method  of  accounting  for  corporations  en- 
gaged in  farming)  Is  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (c)  and  (e), 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (f).  (g), 
(h),  and  (d)  as  subsections  (d),  (e),  (f),  and 
(g),  respectively,  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(C)  EXCXPnOH  FOB  CORPOBATIOIIS  HaVHIO 

Gross  Rbcxipts  op  $5,000,000  OR  I^ss.— For 
purposes  of  subsection  (a),  a  corporation 
shall  be  treated  as  not  being  a  corporation 
if,  for  each  prior  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31.  1985.  such  corporation 
(and  any  predecessor  corporation)  did  not 
have  gross  receipts  exceeding  $5,000,000. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  all 
corporations  which  are  members  of  a  con- 
trolled group  of  corporations  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  1563(a))  shall  be  treated 
as  1  corporation.". 

(b)  COIfPOBMIMG  AMKMOiaafTS.— 

(1)  Subsection  (fKl)  of  secUon  447  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986,  as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (aK2).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "subsection  (dKl)"  and  "subsec- 
tion (d)"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (gKl)"  and  "sub- 
section (g)".  respectively. 

(2)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  447  of  such 
Code,  as  redesignated  by  subsection  (aK2),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsection  (cK2)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(fKl)". 

8EC  S.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31. 1986. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  joining  my  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin, Senator  Kasten,  in  introducing 
the  Livestock  Producers'  Tax  Record- 
keeping Relief  Act  of  1987. 

Although  an  overriding  objective  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  [TRA]  of  1986 
was  to  simplify  the  Tax  Code,  the 
inside-the-beltway  crowd  in  Washing- 
ton has  complicated  the  life  of  farmers 
once  again. 

Congress  and  the  lawyers  at  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  shoiQd  have 
learned  back  in  1985  that  farmers 
have  better  ways  to  spend  their  time 
than  to  maintain  overly  detailed.  In- 
trusive records.  It  was  that  year  that 
the  Government  mandated  farmers  to 
keep  "contemporaneous"  auto  logs  on 
all  usage  of  farm  trucks.  There  was 
such  an  outcry— justifiably  so— from 
farmers  across  the  Nation,  that  Con- 
gress was  forced  to  repeal  this  tmrea- 
sonable  provision. 

But  rather  than  learning  its  lesson, 
the  bureaucracy  has  now  drafted  regu- 
lations to  implement  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  that  Impxtse  more  unreasonable 
demands  on  livestock  farmers.  It's  one 
thing  to  beef  up  the  revised  tax  law 
with  new  rules,  but  in  this  case,  the 
Treasury  Department's  ludicrous  regu- 
lations have  only  stirred  up  a  most  jus- 
tified stampede  of  protest  by  livestock 
producers. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  pro- 
vides that  taxpayers  must  capitalize 
the  pre-productlve  period  of  an  asset  If 
that  period  exceeds  2  years.  The  pro- 
ductive assets  of  livestock  producers 
are.  of  course,  their  breeding  animals, 
and  according  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's  interpretation,   their  pre-pro- 


ductive  period  begins  at  conception 
and  ends  when  the  animals  first  give 
birth.  This  obviously  entails  two  gesta- 
tion periods,  and  the  requirement  to 
monitor  them  both  places  an  extreme 
burden  of  uncertainty  on  livestock 
producers,  particularly  cattle  and 
horse  producers. 

Where  prior  law  allowed  for  expens- 
ing of  the  costs  associated  with  live- 
stock production,  current  law  requlries 
distingviishlng  between  the  costs  of 
the  breeding  stock  and  the  rest  of  the 
herd.  But  separating  out  costs  is  Im- 
practical in  a  cattle  operatioiL  A  Uve- 
stock producer  who  previously  could 
expense  for  his  entire  herd  such  costs 
as  feed,  veterinary  services.  Insurance, 
electricity,  building  maintenance,  and 
fuel,  is  now  required  to  capitalize  the 
portion  of  such  costs  attributable  to 
the  replacement  breeding  stock.  At  a 
tniniTniim,  this  new  requirement  will 
force  livestock  farmers  to  be  highly 
subjective  as  they  maintAin  their  tax 
re<x)rds.  But  this  regulation  is  more 
than  inconvlenent.  It  Is  also  highly  im- 
practical. 

Under  the  new  regulation,  costs 
must  be  attributed  and  recorded  for  an 
animal  before  it  Is  bom.  which  Is  to 
say  before  the  farmer  knows  Its  sex.  If 
the  calf  turns  out  to  be  a  bull  or  the 
foal  is  instead  a  colt,  all  the  time  the 
farmer  dutifully  has  spent  keeping 
records  is  wasted. 

Furthermore,  farmers  tjrpicadly  do 
not  ch(x>se  their  replacement  breeding 
sUx^  until  the  animals  reach  breeding 
age,  when  their  health  and  suitability 
for  breeding  can  be  fully  evaluated. 
But  In  the  meantime,  records  must  be 
kept  on  all  females  in  the  herd,  with 
estimates  of  the  portion  of  the  costs 
attributable  to  the  replacement  ani- 
mals, until  the  farmer  selects  which 
heifers  or  fillies  will  actually  be  re- 
placement stock.  Here  again,  the  time 
the  producer  has  spent  keeping 
records  on  the  animals  that  are  culled 
is  wasted— and  the  detailed  accounting 
of  costs  attributed  to  the  replacement 
animals  will  be  highly  subjective  at 
best. 

Under  the  new  law,  farmers  may 
elect  to  expense  the  (X>st8  associated 
with  the  pre-productive  period  of  re- 
placement stock,  but  to  do  so.  they  are 
then  required  to  use  straight-line  de- 
preciation on  all  farm  assets  in  use 
during  the  election  period— not  just 
those  assets  used  in  livestock  produc- 
tion. This  provision  wrongly  takes  no 
account  of— and  will  be  detrimental 
to — diversified  farm  operations. 

The  bill  that  Senator  Kastbh  and  I 
are  introducing  would  rectify  the 
many  deficiencies  of  the  Treasury's 
ruling  on  the  new  tax  law  as  it  applies 
to  livestock  production  by  repealing 
and  replacing  it  with  the  previous 
system. 

In  order  to  pay  for  restoring  the  old 
law  to  the  books,  our  bill  would  limit 
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caah  aooountlnc  for  tar.  purposes  for 
fanners  with  net  Mies  over  «5  million. 
Thto  leetrlction  wm  a  provlaon  of  the 
orlctnal  Treasury  I  tax  reform  propos- 
al, caah  aooountlnc  for  larse  oper- 
ations does  not  always  reflect  true  eco- 
nomic income,  yet  accrual  aooountlng 
can  be  unneoeasarily  burdensome  for 
—tall  operaUons.  The  limit  on  cash  ac- 
oounttnc  nets  $1.6  billion  over  4  years. 
Willie  leetorlni  the  expenslnc  provl- 
alon  for  llvastodi  production  wiU  lose 
1400  million  in  revenues.  Our  total 
packace.  therefore,  will  yield  a  net  def- 
Idl  leductlon  of  $900  million  over  4 
years. 

To  ensure  that  we  do  nothinc  more 
than  restore  some  common  sense  to 
the  tax  laws  with  which  farmers  must 
oomply.  we  spedfleally  do  not  restore 
the  expensinc  provldon  for  embryo 
transplants.  These  transplants  can 
result  in  significant  tax  avoidance. 
where  cairftalliation  would  reflect  a 
truer  tax  liability. 

Mr.  President,  our  bill  will  return 
simplicity  and  credibility  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  livestock  production,  and 
it  wHl  also  restore  tax  equity  between 
the  small  to  medlum-sise  farm  oper- 
ations and  the  huge  agricultural  oper- 
ations that  keep  two  sets  of  books- 
one  for  tax  purposes  and  one  for  fi- 
nancial records. 
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By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  1354.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Biotechnology  Infor- 
mation within  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  NaUonal  Ubrary  of 
Medicine:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

lUTIOSAL  nUISLMWOLOOT  nfTOUIATIOII  ACT 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  new  un- 
derstanding of  the  human  gene  Is  lead- 
ing to  a  new  era  in  medicine.  The  ex- 
citing field  of  biotechnology,  based  on 
our  new  knowledge  of  genetics,  has  al- 
ready led  to  medical  miracles. 

Diabetics  now  have  pure  human  in- 
sulin produced  by  bacteria.  These  bac- 
teria are  "programmed"  to  produce  in- 
sulin through  genetic  engiiwering.  In 
the  past.  diabeUc  patienU  often  suf- 
fered severe  and  sometimes  fatal  reac- 
tions to  Insulin  extracted  from  ani- 


Alpha  Interferon,  produced  in  the 
same  way.  has  provided  new  hope  to 
those  with  rare  forms  of  leukemia. 
And  interleukin  2,  a  new  genetically 
engineered  drug,  shows  promise  in 
fighting  a  whole  range  of  cancers. 

As  exciting  as  these  develofHuents 
are.  they  are  only  the  beginning.  We 
have  only  begun  to  understand  and 
map  the  human  gene,  which  controls 
how  our  bodies  grow,  how  we  age.  and 
whether  or  not  we  are  likely  to  get  cer- 
tain fllnrasm  This  information  Is  car- 
ried in  thousands  of  chemical  se- 
quences. The  sequences  made  up  the 
language  of  genetics. 


Up  imtU  now.  various  bits  and  pieces 
of  the  genetic  code  have  been  un- 
locked and  then  recorded  in  different 
data  bases  around  the  world.  There  is 
no  one  source,  and  no  easy  way  to  get 
access  to  aU  of  this  Important  genetic 
information. 

That's  why  I  am  Introducing  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  National  Center  for 
Biotechnology  Information.  This  bill. 
the  National  Biotechnology  Informa- 
tion Act  of  1987.  is  a  companion  meas- 
ure to  legislation  Introduced  CMrlier  in 
the  House  by  Congressman  Psma. 
The  center,  within  the  NaUonal  U- 
brary  of  Medicine,  will  bring  together 
all  existing  information  on  the  human 
gene  and  will  include  all  new  informar 
tion  as  we  unlock  the  genetic  code. 

Having  such  a  center  wiU  avoid 
costly  duplication  and  make  sure  we 
get  more  return  for  our  research  dol- 
lars. One  of  the  quickest  ways  to  ad- 
vance research  is  to  bring  all  informa- 
tion on  the  human  gene  together  in 
one  easily  accessible  data  base. 

Access  to  information,  made  possible 
by  computers,  has  greatly  speeded  ad- 
vances in  all  scientific  fields.  In  years 
past  research  results  were  published 
and  slowly  made  available  to  other  re- 
searchers. Now  access  is  almost  imme- 
diate, and  scientists  literally  aroimd 
the  world  can  communicate  and  build 
on  each  others'  discoveries. 

Understanding  the  human  gene  is 
one  of  the  most  exciting  projects  ever 
undertaken  by  medical  science.  We 
have  already  seen  how  research  can 
lead  to  new  vaccines  to  prevent  disease 
and  better  drugs  to  fight  them.  Soon 
we  will  have  more  early  warnings  for 
inherited  diseases.  Continued  research 
may  lead  to  an  understanding  and  con- 
trol of  dreaded  conditions  such  as  Alz- 
heimer's and  Huntington's  disease. 

The  future  is  unlimited,  and  it  Is  my 
hope  that  this  new  data  system  will 
lead  to  discoveries  we  can't  even  imag- 
ine today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Racons. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoBD.  as  follows: 

S.  1SS4 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  SenaU  and  Hcnue  of 
Representative*    of   the    United   State*    of 
America  in  Congrea*  a**emUed. 
accnoN  I.  SHOBT  Tnuc 

This  Act  may  be  cited  m  the  "NaUonal 
Blotechnolosy  Information  Act  of  1M7". 
SBC  t.  nNDiNca 

The  ConsTcaa  finds  that— 

( 1 )  blotechnolocy  advances  undentandinc 
of  fundamental  human  growth  and  disease 

proccMCK 

(2)  knowledse  In  the  field  of  biotechnol- 
ogy Is  accumulating  faster  than  It  can  be 
reasonably  assimilated  by  present  methods; 

(3)  It  Is  CHentlal  that  advances  In  Infonns- 
tlon  science  and  technology  be  made  so  that 
this  vast  new  knowledge  can  be  organised, 
stored,  and  manipulated; 


(4)  there  are  numerous  Independent  com- 
puter daU  bases  which  hold  portions  of  the 
btuseonlng  biotcchnologlcal  discoveries  and 
such  data  bases  lack  common  technology, 
central  ooonttnation.  and  adequate  support: 

(5)  the  NaUonal  Ubrary  of  Medicine  Is 
uniquely  suited,  by  virtue  of  lU  preeminence 
In  the  field  of  biomedical  communications, 
service,  and  Information  science  research,  to 
facilitate  the  rapid  advance  of  biotechnol- 
ogy: and 

(6)  a  biotechnology  Information  InltlaUve 
could  take  advantage  of  the  unique  facUlUea 
of  the  NaUonal  Ubrary  of  Medicine  to  de- 
velop new  communications  tools  and  serve 
both  as  a  repository  and  as  a  center  for  the 
distribution  of  molecular  biology  Informa- 
Uon  to  American  research  sclentlsU  and 
health  pracUUoners. 

sac   a.    gSTABUSHMEhfT   OF    NATIONAL    CKNTU 
rOS  BIOTSCHNOUJGV  INFORMATION. 

Part  D  of  UUe  IV  of  the  Public  Health 
Serviee  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  foUowUv  new  subpart: 

"Subpart  3— NaUonal  Center  for 
Biotechnology  Information 
"rumrosK.    KSTABUSHicxirT,    nmcnoiis.   avd 
ruwDiNc  or  thk  natioral  cnrm  roa  sio- 

TBCmOUMJT  mrORMATIOII 

"Sic.  478.  (a)  In  order  to  focus  and  expand 
the  collection,  storage,  retrieval,  and  dls- 
semlnaUon  of  the  results  of  biotechnology 
research  by  Information  systems,  and  to 
support  and  enhance  the  development  of 
new  Information  technologies  to  aid  In  the 
understanding  of  the  molecular  processes 
that  control  health  and  disease,  there  Is  es- 
tablished the  National  Center  for  Biotech- 
nology Information  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "Center")  in  the  Na- 
Uonal Ubrary  of  Medicine. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Center 
and  subject  to  section  46&(d),  shall— 

"(1)  design,  develop.  Implement,  and 
manage  automated  systems  for  the  collec- 
tion, storage,  retrieval,  analylsls.  and  dls- 
semlnaUon  of  knowledge  concerning  human 
molecular  biology,  biochemistry,  and  genet- 
ics; 

"(3)  perform  research  into  advanced 
methods  of  computer-based  InformaUon 
processing  capable  of  representing  and  ana- 
lyzing the  vast  number  of  biologically  Im- 
portant molecules  and  compounds: 

"(3)  enable  persons  engaged  In  biotechnol- 
ogy research  and  medical  care  to  use  sys- 
tems developed  under  paragraph  (1)  and 
methods  described  In  paragraph  (2):  and 

"(4)  coordinate,  as  much  as  Is  practicable, 
efforts  to  gather  biotechnology  InformaUon 
on  an  Intematlotuil  basis. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  the 
duties  specified  In  subsection  (b).  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1988, 
1989,  1990.  1991.  and  1992.  Funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  subsection  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.".* 


By  Mr.  DcCONCINI: 
S.  1358.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  the  Bankruptcy 
Code,  to  clarify  the  transfer  provi- 
sions: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

SAMKKUPTCT  COOK  AMBfNfKirr 

Mr.  DsCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  designed  to 
correct  an  Intolerable  imcertainlty 
cast  upon  sections  547  and  548  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Code  by  the  fifth  circuit's 


decision  in  Durrett  versus  Washington 
National  Insurance  Company. 

The  Durrett  decision  marked  the 
first  time  in  the  more  than  four  cen- 
turies since  the  law  of  fraudulent  con- 
veyances was  first  codified  that  a  non- 
collusive,  regularly  conducted  foreclo- 
sure sale  was  held  to  be  a  fraudulent 
transfer  within  the  meaning  of  the 
constructive  fraud  provisions  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Code  without  regard  to 
the  intent  of  the  parties.  Durrett 
holds  that  a  noncollusive  foreclosure 
sale  can  Indeed  be  set  aside  as  fraudu- 
lent if  the  buyer  fails  to  give  what  the 
court  deems  to  l>e  "fair  consideration." 
In  reaching  its  decision,  the  court  ap- 
plied what  is  now  section  548(aK2)  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Code,  which  makes  a 
showing  of  the  fraudulent  Intent  im- 
necessary  so  long  as  three  criteria  are 
met.  First,  the  transfer  must  take 
place  while  the  transferor  Is  Insolvent. 
Second,  the  transfer  must  take  place 
within  a  year  of  the  transferor's  bank- 
ruptcy. And  finally,  the  transfer  price 
must  be  less  than  reasonably  equiva- 
lent value.  While  none  of  these  crite- 
ria requires  a  showing  of  actual  fraud, 
their  development  over  the  years 
clearly  indicates  that  their  only  real 
purpose  is  to  allow  courts  to  set  aside 
those  transfers  that  are  designed  to 
put  property  outside  the  reach  of 
creditors. 

Durrett  misapplies  these  traditional 
rules  regarding  constructive  fraud,  and 
places  an  Intolerable  burden  on  the  re- 
liability of  land  records  and  the  free- 
dom of  people  to  enter  Into  lawful  con- 
tractual relationships.  Durrett  allows 
a  bankruptcy  trustee  to  move  to  strike 
down  a  foreclosure  sale  as  a  fraudu- 
lent transfer  anywhere  from  1  to  20 
years  after  the  foreclosure  sale.  In  at 
least  one  Jurisdiction,  there  may  be  no 
limit  at  all  on  the  reachback  period. 
These  var>-lng  time  limits  are  the  re- 
sults of  section  544(b)  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code,  which  permits  the  use  of 
State  fraudulent  conveyance  laws  to 
attack  a  transfer. 

Some  may  question  the  need  for  this 
legislation  because  the  Durrett  opin- 
ion itself  Indicates  that  only  a  sale 
price  less  than  70  percent  of  court  de- 
termined value  will  be  treated  as  less 
than  reasonably  equivalent.  But  this 
figure  really  doesn't  provide  any  reli- 
able guidance.  Real  estate  valuation  is 
far  from  an  exact  science.  It  involves  a 
subjective  evaluation  of  a  niunber  of 
factors,  including  the  characteristics 
of  a  particular  piece  of  property,  and  a 
prediction  of  how  great  Inflationary 
pressures  are  likely  to  be  in  the  future. 
A  slight  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  appraiser  and  the  bankruptcy 
Judge  regarding  the  weight  to  be  given 
one  of  these  factors  may  result  in  the 
court  arriving  at  a  figure  well  In  excess 
of  what  the  property  was  really  worth 
on  foreclosure. 

The  Impact  of  the  Durrett  rule  ex- 
tends beyond  nonjudicial  foreclosure 


sales.  It  has  been  aiH>Ued  to  Judicial 
foreclosure  sales  imder  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Code,  to  terminations  of  contracts 
for  deed,  to  foreclosures  of  security  in- 
terests under  article  nine  of  the  Uni- 
form Commercial  Code,  and  to  termi- 
nation of  leases  on  default  by  the 
tenant. 

Perhaps  even  more  disturbing  are  at 
least  two  recent  decisions  that  have 
struck  down  foreclosures  as  imlawful 
preferences  under  section  547  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Code.  These  decisions 
were  based  on  the  theory  that  a  fore- 
closure is  a  transfer  made  In  consider- 
ation of  an  antecedent  debt  and  is 
thus  subject  to  being  set  aside  as  an 
unlawful  preference  if  it  occurs  during 
the  reachback  period.  Reasonably 
equivalent  value  is  not  even  considered 
In  this  instance.  So  every  mortgage 
foreclosure  sale  becomes  subject  to 
attack.  This  theory  is  clearly  wrong 
because  a  mortgage  sale  is  inade  for 
contemporaneous  consideration— a 
mortgage  is  exchanged  for  property— 
and  because  it  could  open  the  door  to 
frlvilous  lawsuits  challenging  the  va- 
lidity of  every  mortgage  foreclosiu*. 

The  law  In  this  area  must  be  clari- 
fied in  order  to  prevent  confusion.  In- 
equitable results,  and  continued  mis- 
application of  these  provisions  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Code.  My  bill  accom- 
plishes these  goals  by  malting  It  clear 
that  a  person  who  acquires  an  Interest 
of  a  debtor  through  a  noncollusive 
foreclosure  proceeding  has  by  defini- 
tion given  reasonably  equivalent  value; 
by  providing  that  the  termination  of  a 
lease  or  a  contract  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  the  lease  or  contract  is  not 
voidable  under  the  Banltruptcy  Code; 
and  finally,  by  ensuring  that  an  Inter- 
est acquired  at  a  foreclosure  sale  will 
be  treated  as  having  been  acquired  for 
new  value,  and  not  In  consideration  of 
an  antecedent  debt. 

I  see  this  bill  as  a  starting  point  for 
discussion  with  the  bankruptcy  bar 
and  other  Interested  parties  in  shaping 
an  effective  solution  which  will  not  be 
overreaching  or  overbroad. 


By  Mr.  WII£ON: 
S.  1357.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3210 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
hibit congressional  newsletters:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

PROHISmNC  CONGRESSIONAL  NKWSLKimS 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate Federal  funding  for  congressional 
newsletters.  While  protecting  our  abil- 
ity to  correspond  with  constituents, 
this  legislation  would  prevent  Con- 
gress from  sending  newsletters  under 
the  congressional  franking  privilege. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  engaged 
in  debate  on  this  floor  for  some  time 
now  on  the  subject  of  election  cam- 
paign reform. 

If  this  Congress  is  serious  about  re- 
vamping our  Nation's  electoral  laws. 


we  should  act  now  to  dean  up  the  dis- 
grace in  our  own  badcyard.  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  lead  the  charge  to  elimi- 
nate the  electoral  abuse  of  the  con- 
gressional franltlng  systnn.  which  I 
think  is.  frankly,  a  disgrace. 

Last  year,  on  a  vote  of  95  to  2,  the 
Senate  approved  an  amendment  I  pro- 
posed to  the  budget  resolution  de- 
signed to  eliminate  spending  on  imso- 
licited  mass  maiUngs.  However,  this 
nonbinding  amendment  has  fostered 
no  action  at  all  by  the  appropriate  au- 
thorizing committees. 

Let  me  take  Just  a  minute  to  explain 
the  substance  of  this  simple  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  eliminates  the 
use  of  the  franking  privilege  for  mass 
mfrfjing"  Mass  mail  is  defined  as  mail- 
ings of  more  than  500  pieces  In  which 
the  content  of  the  matter  mailed  is 
substantially  identical,  but  with  sever- 
al exceptions.  These  exceptions  I  have 
inserted  in  this  revised  legislation  in 
order  to  respond  to  the  legitimate  con- 
cerns expressed  by  a  number  of  col- 
leagues, that,  in  the  effort  to  end  this 
abuse,  we  do  not  k>ecome  overinclusive 
and  prevent  legitimate  corres]?ond- 
ence.  This  restriction  includes  unad- 
dressed  postal  patron  mailings,  except 
If  the  sole  purpose  of  such  a  mailing  is 
to  give  notice  of  a  town  meeting.  How- 
ever, in  no  way  can  this  amendment  be 
construed  to  limit  the  substantive  ex- 
change of  views  between  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  and  their  con- 
stituents. That,  clearly,  is  not  the  pur- 
pose. 

So  we  have  designed  seven  excep- 
tions in  this  amendment  that  seek  to 
permit  an  unchecked,  legitimate  ex- 
change of  views  through  correspond- 
ence between  Members  of  Congress 
and  their  constituents.  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  would  not  be 
prevented  from  sending  an  unlimited 
niunber  of  letters  of  constituents  in 
direct  response  to  their  questions  on 
specific  legislative  and  administrative 
issues,  and  utxiates  on  specific  Issues 
to  constituents  who  have  written  pre- 
viously on  those  issues.  This  bill  would 
not  prevent  Members  from  mailing 
substantive  letters  on  specific  issues  to 
chief  officers  and  members  of  boards 
of  directors  of  corporations  or  other 
organizations  with  an  interest  in  the 
specific  issue.  In  addition,  this  legisla- 
tion sets  no  limits  on  mailings  to  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  or  to  other 
elected  or  appointed  Government  offi- 
cials. Infonning  the  news  media  of  our 
actions  is  not  limited  under  this  bill,  as 
nr»idHng  of  news  releases  are  unlimited, 
except  that  no  more  than  500  releases 
may  be  sent  to  people  not  connected 
to  the  news  media. 

The  two  other  exceptions  are  worth 
noting.  Town  meeting  notices  are  not 
limited  by  this  bill.  Finally.  In  no  way 
would  this  bill  limit  a  Member  In  his 
ability  to  send  to  constituents  materi- 
als not  prepared  by  or  relating  to  that 
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Member  of  Congreai  -for  example, 
miblic  aenrloe  pwnphleU  prep«re<l  by 
a  rwrv  «»nfr>«rinn*1  orcanlnUon  to  be 
distributed  by  »  Member  of  Congress 
to  his  or  her  constituents.  In  other 
words,  Mr.  President,  given  these  ex- 
tensive exceptions,  the  only  type  of 
mailing  of  more  than  500  pieces  which 
would  be  prohibited  to  Members  of 
Congress  would  be  those  in  which  they 
have  engaged  in  sending  matter  that 
frankly  promotes  thwnselves— newslet- 
ters. 

According  to  recent  estimates,  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  Senate's  postage 
budget  is  used  to  respond  to  letters 
sent  to  us  by  our  constituents.  In 
other  words,  our  direct  responses 
amount  to  5  percent  of  our  entire 
postal  budget.  Newsletters  constitute 
at  least  75  percent  of  the  Congress' 
postal  budget.  Tet,  most  newsletters 
wind  up  in  the  trash,  unread  and  un- 
wanted. I  suspect.  At  1M7  spending 
levels,  this  translates  Into  about  $70 
million  that  are  used  for  extravagant, 
unread  mailing  that.  In  nuuiy  cases. 
are  barely  distinguishable  from  cam- 
paign literature. 

Indeed,  the  fact  that  many,  if  not 
most,  newsletters  are  baslcaUy  self- 
promotion  pieces  demonstrates  the  im- 
portance of  the  Congress  passing  this 
legislation.  Most  newsletters  sent  to 
constituents  are  simply  federally 
fimded  fT»««p^gT>  tools.  While  some 
newsletters  may  contain  useful  infor- 
mation, most  seek  only  to  enhance  the 
author's  name  recognition  at  home,  es- 
pecially during  election  years. 

Predictably,  mailing  costs  for  the 
UjS.  Congress  have  risen  dramatically 
in  election  years.  Only  the  passage  of 
Oramm-Rudman  has  helped  slow  the 
increases.  Our  franking  privilege  cost 
the  American  taxpayer  $95.7  million 
in  1986  after  the  automatic  sequestra- 
tion took  place.  To  be  sure,  this  total 
Is  about  $15  million  less  than  in  1984. 
the  previous  election  year.  However,  in 
nonelection  year  1987.  postage  costs 
wiU  drop  by  only  5  percent,  still  about 
$5  million  higher  than  during  the  pre- 
vious nonelection  year,  1985.  Congres- 
slonal  q>ending  postage  costs  for  fiscal 
year  1987  are  estimated  to  hit  at  least 
$91.4  million. 

Mr.  President.  If  we  need  any  evi- 
dence that  there  is  a  strange  fluctua- 
tion and  a  dramatic  rise  in  these  postal 
costs  during  election  years,  that  evi- 
dence is  abundant  and  clear.  I  have  a 
table  which  illustrates  dramatically 
the  congressional  spending  totals  for 
the  last  10  years,  and  I  Invite  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  the  enor- 
mous increases  from  nonelection  to 
election  years. 

In  1978,  an  election  year,  the  cost 
was  $47  mUHnn  The  next  year,  a  non- 
election  year,  that  cost  dropped  by 
about  $10  million.  In  1980.  it  rose  from 
not  quite  $20  million  the  preceding 
election  year,  to  $04.4  million.  It  then 
dropped  about  $20  million  in  1981,  a 
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nonelection  year.  In  1982.  an  election 
year,  it  rose  another  $25  million  over 
the  previous  high,  to  $97  million. 
Then.  In  1983.  a  nonelection  year,  it 
dropped  about  $10  million.  In  1984,  an- 
other election  year  and  another 
record.  $111.1  million,  to  drop  in  the 
next  year,  a  nonelection  year,  back  to 
$86.7  million. 

I^ast  year,  I  am  soi*  we  would  have 
had  another  new  high  had  it  not  been 
for  the  sequestration  under  Gramm- 
Rudman.  So  it  totaled  only  $95.7  mil- 
lion. This  year,  it  is  estimated  that  it 
will  be  $91.4  million. 

Some  would  argue  that  the  solution 
to  this  problem  is  to  appropriate  less 
money  for  the  franking  budget  during 
debate  on  the  legislative  appropria- 
tions bill.  I  would  be  the  first  to  vote 
for  such  an  amendment.  However, 
even  if  actual  franking  costs  exceed 
the  postal  appropriation,  the  Congress 
U  not  forced  to  increase  the  franking 
budget  to  pay  for  the  mailings.  In- 
stead, the  Postal  Service  is  required  to 
pay  for  those  costs  out  of  its  budget; 
in  other  words,  those  that  buy  stamps 
will  eat  the  difference— costs  which  ul- 
timately are  passed  on  to  taxpayers 
and  postal  users. 

I  should  note.  Mr.  President,  that  in- 
cluded in  both  the  recently  passed 
House  and  Senate  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bills  is  a  provision  which 
expressly  refuses  to  provide  $3.4  mil- 
lion to  reimburse  the  Postal  Service 
for  the  cost  of  franked  congressional 
mail,  leaving  the  Postal  Service  to 
absorb  the  loss  if  Members'  mailing 
costs  this  year  exceed  the  $91.4  million 
already  appropriated. 

I  want  to  emphasize  once  again  that 
passage  of  this  amendment  would  in 
no  way  limit  the  ability  of  a  Member 
of  Congress  to  keep  his  or  her  con- 
stituents Informed  of  the  work  we  do 
here  in  Washington.  After  all.  that  is 
why  Congress  was  granted  the  frank- 
ing privilege.  However,  not  only  are 
newsletters  mainly  an  incumbent's 
unique  reelection  tool,  they  are  also  a 
tremendously  inefficient  way  to  com- 
municate a  Member's  actions  to  con- 
stituento.  It  Ls  not  as  though  there 
were  not  other  means  available. 
Events  in  Washington  have  never  been 
reported  by  the  media  to  the  extent 
that  we  see  now.  Both  Houses  have 
their  proceedings  televised.  We  all 
return  to  our  individual  States  and 
congressional  districts  regularly  to 
meet  with  constituents. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
quit  winking  at  this  abuse.  The  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  become  ac- 
countable for  the  franking  privilege. 
We  cannot  Justify  congressional  self- 
promotion  at  the  taxpayers'  expense 
at  any  time,  least  of  all  one  in  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  make  spending 
cuts  in  what  are  arguably  essential 
services.  This  clearly  is  not  an  urgent 
public  priority.  It  is  unconscionable  to 
reduce    spending    in    important    pro- 


grams to  spend  tens  of  millions  of  Fed- 
eral dollars  on  what  is  essentially  a 
self -promotion  activity  by  Members  of 
Congress. 

Some  may  recall  that  when  we  voted 
95  to  2  in  the  Senate  last  year  it  was 
for  the  aimounced  purixise  of  shifting 
that  expenditure  to  pay  for  research 
in  AIDS  and  Alzheimer's. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  work  for 
speedy  passage  of  this  legislation,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 

8. 1357 
Bt  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrtu  ouenMed,  That,  •«:- 
tion  3210(a)(6)  of  title  39.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6XA)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  a 
Member  of,  or  Member-elect  to.  Consreas 
may  not  mail  any  mass  mailing  as  franked 
maU. 

"(BKi)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  mass  mailing'  means  a  mailing  of 
more  than  five  hundred  plecxs  In  which  the 
content  of  the  matter  mailed  is  substantial- 
ly identical. 

"(11)  Such  term  does  not  Include  mail- 
ings— 

"(I)  which  are  in  direct  response  to  com- 
munications from  persons  to  whom  the 
matter  is  mailed; 

■•(II)  which  consist  of  individually  ad- 
dressed responses  on  a  specific  Issue  to  con- 
stituents who  have  previously  written  on 
the  issue; 

•'(III)  to  colleagues  In  the  Congress  or  to 
elected  or  appointed  Oovemment  officials 
(whether  Federal.  SUte.  or  local); 

■•(IV)  of  news  releases  to  the  communica- 
tions media; 

•'(V)  which  consist  of  news  announce- 
ments on  a  specific  Issue  individually  ad- 
dressed to  the  chief  officer  and  any  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  a  corporation  or 
organization  with  an  Interest  in  the  spedflc 
Issue; 

••(\a)  which  consist  of  materials  not  pre- 
pared by  or  relating  to  a  Member  of.  or 
Member-elect  to.  Congress;  or 

•■(VII)  the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  to  give 
notice  of  a  town  meeting. 

•■(C)  The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  Commission  on 
Congressional  Mailing  Standards  shall  pre- 
scribe for  their  respective  Houses  rules  and 
regulations,  and  shall  take  other  action  as 
the  Committee  or  the  Commission  considers 
necessary  and  proper  for  Members  and 
Members-elect  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  and  applicable  rules 
and  regulations.  The  rules  and  regulations 
shall  include  provisions  prescribing  the  time 
within  which  mailings  shall  be  mailed  at  or 
delivered  to  any  postal  facility  and  the  time 
when  the  mailings  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  mailed  or  delivered  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph.". 


By    Mr.    GRAMM   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Nicklis): 
S.  1365.  A  bill  to  Insure  energy  secu- 
rity for  the  Nation  by  expanding  the 
domestic  petroleum   reserve  base;   to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


NATIOIIAI.  maOLSTTlf  SCCURITT  ACT 

Mr.  ORAMM.  B^.  President.  I  intro- 
duce today  the  National  Petroleum  Se- 
curity Act  of  1987. 

This  bill  is  a  biU  that  is  aimed  at 
trying  to  provide  incentives  for  the 
production  of  oil  and  gas  in  the  United 
SUtes.  It  is  also  the  goal  of  this  bill  to 
solve  an  economic  problem  occuring  in 
Texas  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Since  oil  prices  declined  2  years  ago. 
we  have  seen  roughly  a  1-million- 
barrel-per-day  increase  in  oil  imports 
and  we  have  seen  the  level  of  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil  grow  dramatically. 

What  this  bill  seeks  to  do  is  to  exam- 
ine the  options  that  are  available  to  us 
to  increase  domestic  petroleum  pro- 
duction through  the  use  of  production 
incentives,  deregtilation.  and  environ- 
mental reform.  These  proposals  pro- 
vide direct  incentives  to  increase  the 
production  of  oil  by  about  IV^  million 
barrels  a  day  which  will  more  than 
offset  the  domestic  oil  decline  that  has 
been  created  during  the  last  2  years. 

Additionally  this  bill  contains  lan- 
guage that  would  open  up  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge;  action 
which  if  undertaken  today  would  pro- 
vide another  IVi  million  barrels  of  oil 
by  the  end  of  this  century. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  look  at 
this  bill  and  wlU  decide  that  it  is 
worthy  of  their  support  and  their  co- 
sponsorship. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  this  bill 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee, 
and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  and  an  outline  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo,  as  follows: 

The  National  PKnoixtTif  SEcrmrrr  Act  or 
1987— Summary  op  Proposals 

PROODcnoH  iMCKirnvas 

WindfaU  Profit  Tax.  The  bill  repeals  the 
Windfall  Profit  Tax  (supported  by  the 
President). 

Exploration  and  Marginal  Production  Tax 
Credits.  The  bill  provides  a  tax  credit  for  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  oil  and  gas. 
This  credit  equals  10%  for  the  first  $10  mil- 
lion in  expenses  and  5%  thereafter  and 
would  be  sunset  in  three  years.  A  10%  tax 
credit  on  qualified  costs  for  stimulating  pro- 
duction from  marginal  wells  is  also  provid- 
ed. 

Alternative  Minimum  Tax  Relief.  The  bill 
removes  Intangible  Drilling  Costs  (IDC)  as  a 
tax  preference  item  for  purposes  of  comput- 
ing alternative  minimum  taxes  (AMT).  The 
bill  also  provides  current  expensing  of  do- 
mestic Intangible  E>rilllng  Costs  (IDC)  for 
all  producers. 

Oeological  and  Oeophysical  Costs.  The 
bill  provides  for  current  expensing  of  geo- 
logical and  geophysical  costs  paid  or  in- 
curred prior  to  drilling. 

Transfer  of  Property.  The  bill  repeals  the 
depletion  transfer  rule  (supported  by  the 
President). 

Income  Limitation.  The  bill  increases  the 
depletion  limitations  to  100%  (supported  by 
the  President). 


RXCULATORT  RKPORM  FROVISIOHS 

Federal  Leasing.  The  bill  amends  the  Min- 
eral Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920  to  open  the 
coastal  plain  of  the  Artie  National  WildlUe 
Refuge  (ANWR)  to  leasing  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (supported  by  the  President). 

Natural  Oas  Prices.  The  bill  amends  the 
Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  to  decontrol  all  nat- 
tiral  gas  prices  at  the  wellhead  (supported 
by  the  President). 

Tnum>ortatlon  of  Natural  Oas.  The  bill 
requires  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  to  mandate  the  transportation 
of  natural  gas  without  discrimination  as  to 
class  of  shipper  or  recipient  (supported  by 
the  President). 

Cooperative  Exemption.  The  bill  permits  a 
limited  antitrust  exemption  to  independent 
producers  to  contract  for  the  pooling  of  nat- 
ural gas  for  sale. 

Oil  Pipelines.  The  bill  repeals  federal  rate 
regulation  of  those  oil  pipelines  that  oper- 
ate in  a  competitive  market  (supported  by 
the  President). 

Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.  The  bill  re- 
quires that  50%  of  the  purchases  for  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  be  from  do- 
mestic sources.  Oil  would  be  acquired  at 
prices  no  less  favorable  to  the  U.S.  than 
comparable  foreign  oil  (supported  by  the 
President). 

KirvntomfEMTAL  provisions 

Underground  Tanks.  The  bill  clarifies 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  requirements  im- 
posed on  underground  storage  tanks  and 
specifies  that  petroleum  well  cellars,  sumps, 
drip  collection  devices,  hydraulic  lift  reser- 
voris  and  oil  water  separators  are  not 
"tanks"  (supported  by  the  F>re8ident). 

Recycling  Activities.  The  bill  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  recycling  ac- 
tivities designed  to  conserve  resources 
should  not  be  curtailed  when  there  Is  no 
data  to  demonstrate  that  such  recycling 
practices  pose  any  threat  to  human  health 
and  the  environment  (supported  by  the 
President). 

Land  Treatment  Sites.  The  bill  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any  land 
treatment  of  petroleum  waste  should  be  en- 
couraged so  long  as  such  treatment  trans- 
forms the  waste  Into  an  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable form  which  does  not  pose  any 
threat  to  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment (supported  by  the  President). 

Underground  Injection  Control  Program. 
The  bill  revises  certain  requirements  for  un- 
derground injection  systems  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  use  of  such  systems. 

S.  1355 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  ttiis 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Petrole- 
um Security  Act  of  1987". 

SEC  2.  FINDIN(;S. 

Congress  finds  and  declares  that— 

(1)  the  Nation  Is  witnessing  the  most  dra- 
matic decline  in  petroleum  exploration  and 
development  in  the  history  of  the  industry, 

(2)  since  1982,  literally  thousands  of  eco- 
nomic entitles  in  the  petroleum  industry 
have  been  liquidated.  Including  Independent 
producers,  drilling  contractors,  supply  and 
equipment  firms,  and  financial  institutions, 

(3)  a  viable,  domestic  petroleum  Industry 
Is  vital  to  the  economic  security  of  the 
United  States,  and 

(4)  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  promote  pe- 
troleum exploration  and  development  by 
granting  tax  incentives,  deregulating  oil 
pipelines  and  the  natural  gas  market,  pro- 


viding access  to  Federal  lands  and  develop- 
ing more  balanced  environmental  regula- 
tions. 

TITLE  I— FINANCIAL  INCENTIVES  TO 
STIMULATE  OIL  AND  OAS  PRODUC- 
"nON 

SEC  Id.  WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX  REPEAL. 

(a)  Chapter  45  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986  (referred  to  in  this  title  as  the 
"Code")  is  repealed. 

(bKl)  Sections  6050C.  and  6076,  6232. 
6430,  and  7241  of  the  Code  are  repealed. 

(2XA)  Sections  (a)  of  section  164  of  the 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  paragraph  (4), 
and  redesignating  the  subsequent  para- 
graphs as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5),  respective- 
ly. 

(B)  The  following  provisions  of  the  Code 
are  each  amended  by  strildng  "44.  or  45" 
each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  "or  44": 

(i)  section  6211(a), 
(ii)  section  6211(bK2). 
(ill)  section  6212(a). 
(Iv)  section  6213(a), 
(v)  section  6213(g). 
(vl)  section  6214(c). 
(vU)  section  6214(d), 
(vUi)  section  6161(bKI). 
(Ix)  section  6344(aKl);  and 
(X)  section  7422(e). 

(C)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6211  of  the 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  "44,  and  45" 
and  inserting  "and  44". 

(D)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6211  of  the 
Code  is  amended  by  strUcing  paragraphs  (5) 
and  (6). 

(E)  Paragraph  (I)  of  section  6212(b)  of  the 
Code  is  amended— 

(I)  by  strllting  '•cliapter  44,  or  chapter  46" 
and  Inserting  "or  chapter  44",  and 

(ID  by  striking  'chapter  44,  cliapter  45. 
and  this  chapter"  and  Inserting  "chapter  44, 
and  this  chapter". 

(F)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6212(c)  of  the 
Code  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  "of  chapter  42  tax"  and  in- 
serting "or  of  chapter  42  tax",  and 

(II)  by  striking  ",  or  of  chapter  45  tax  for 
the  same  taxable  period". 

(0)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  6302  of  the 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  "(1)  For"  and 
inserting  "For",  and  by  striking  paragraph 
(2). 

(H)  Section  6501  of  the  Code  Is  amended 
by  striking  subsection  (m). 

(1)  Section  6511  of  the  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  subsection  (h)  and  redesignating 
subsection  (1)  as  subsection  (h). 

(J)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6512  of  the 
Code  is  amended— 

(i)  by  strildng  "of  tax  imposed  by  chajfter 
41"  and  inserting  "or  of  tax  imposed  by 
chapter  41",  and 

(II)  by  strildng  ",  or  of  tax  Imposed  by 
chapter  45  for  the  same  taxable  period". 

(K)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6S12(b)  of 
the  Code  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  'of  tax  Imposed  by  chapter 
41"  and  Inserting  "or  of  tax  imposed  by 
chapter  41",  and 

(11)  by  striking  ",  or  of  tax  Imposed  by 
chapter  45  for  the  same  taxable  period". 

(L)  Section  6611  of  the  C(xle  Is  amended 
by  striking  subsection  (h)  and  redesignating 
subsections  (i)  and  (j)  as  subsections  (h)  and 
(I),  respectively. 

(M)  Subsection  (d)  of  secUmi  6734  of  the 
Code  Is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  clause  (1)  In  paragraph 
(1KB)  and  redesignating  clauses  (11)  through 
(X)  as  clauses  (I)  through  (Ix),  respectively, 
and 
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(U)  by  itrililnc  tubCMncraplu  (A>  «nd  (K> 
of  pwmcnph  (3>  and  rcdMlciwUnc  miliiwrft- 
molw  (B).  (C),  (D).  <B).  <F>.  (O).  (H).  <1). 
(J>.  <L).  (MX  (H).  (O).  <P).  (Q).  (R).  (8).  •oa 
(T)  M  Mibparmgraplia  <A).  (B).  (C).  (D).  <B). 
<F).  (O).  <H).  <I).  <J).  (K).  (L).  (M).  <N).  <0). 
<P).  <Q).  MJd  <R).  r«pecU»ely. 

(N)  SubMcUon  (a)  of  aeeUon  6Wa  of  the 
Code  la  uaendBd  by  ttriUnf  "44.  and  46" 
and  Inaertlng  "and  44". 

(0>  Section  TS13  of  the  Code  la  amended— 

(I)  by  atrlklnc  ".  by  chapter  SS.  or  by  lec- 
tlon  4Mr'  In  ■ubaecttoni  (a)  and  (b)  and  In- 
MTtlnc  "or  chapter  S3",  and 

(U)  by  atrlklnc  ".  chapter  S3,  or  McUon 
4gM~  In  lulianrttnni  (b>  and  (c)  and  inaert- 
Inc  "or  chapter  33". 

(3XA)  The  table  of  oontenta  of  aubtlUe 
(D)  of  the  Code  la  amended  by  atrlklnc  the 
Item  relatliw  to  chapter  43. 

(B)  The  table  of  oont«)ts  of  subpart  B  of 
part  m  of  aubchapter  A  of  chapter  61  of 
the  code  la  amended  by  atrlklnc  the  Item  re- 
IsUnc  to  section  S060C. 

<C)  The  table  of  eontenU  of  part  V  of  that 
subchapter  la  amended  by  strlklnc  the  Item 
relatlnc  to  section  6076. 

(D)  The  table  of  oontenU  of  subchapter  C 
of  chapter  63  of  the  Code  is  amended  by 
atrlklnc  the  Item  relatlnc  to  secUon  6332. 

(E)  The  table  of  contenu  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  65  of  the  Code  Is  amended  by 
atrlklnc  the  Item  relatlnc  to  secUon  6430. 

(F)  The  table  of  contenU  of  part  n  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  75  of  the  Code  Is 
amended  by  strikbic  the  Item  relatlnc  to 
section  7241. 

(c)  The  amendmenU  made  by  thla  section 
shall  apply  to  crude  oU  removed  from  the 
pr«mlsea  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

8CC  ISt  HAIWINAL  PMNHICTION  CMHMT. 

(a)  Subpart  B  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Code  U  amended  by 
addinc  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnc  new 
aaetion: 
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"ta)  AixowAMca  or  CaaDrr.— There  shall 
be  allowed  as  credit  acalnst  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  to  the 
producer  of  ellcihle  crude  oU  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  qualified  cost  of 
each  barrel  of  such  oU  (or  fractional  part 
thereof)  produced  durlnc  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  QuAuraB  Cost.— For  purpoaea  of 
this  section,  the  term  •qualified  cost"  means, 
with  respect  to  each  barrel  of  ellclble  crude 
oil  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  such  barrel's  pro  raU  share  of— 

"(A)  the  lease  operatlnc  expenses  (other 
than  business  overhead  expenses)  paid  or 
incurred  by  the  producer  of  such  barrel 
durlnc  the  taxable  year  In  which  such 
barrel  was  produced, 

"(B)  the  amount  allowed  to  such  producer 
for  such  taxable  year  (or  depreciation  under 
section  167  and  168  with  respect  to  the 
property  used  tan  the  production  of  such 

"(C)  the  amount  allowed  to  such  producer 
for  such  taxable  year  for  depletion  under 
aeetlon  611  (but  not  in  excess  of  the  adjust- 
ed basis  of  the  property),  and 

"(D)  the  business  overhead  expenses  paid 
or  taicurred  durlnc  such  taxable  year  by 
such  producer,  plus 

"(2)  the  amount  of  severance  tax  paid  or 
Incurred  by  such  producer  with  respect  to 
such  barrel. 

"(c)  Daronnowa.— For  purposes  of  this 
section- 


"(1)  TT»«««t»  cauva  on.— The  term  ellcl- 
ble crude  oil'  means  domestic  crude  oil 
which  is-  _^^^ 

"(A)  from  a  stripper  weU  property  within 
the  meanlnc  of  the  June  1079  enercy  recu- 
lationa.  or 
"(B)  heavy  oil.  or 

"(C)  oU  recovered  throuch  a  tertiary  re- 
covery method. 
"(2)  Onna  oamnnoaa— 
"(A)  CauBB  on-— The  term  'crude  oil'  has 
the  meanlnc  civen  to  such  term  by  the  Jime 
1079  enercy  recuUtlons. 

"(B)  BAxaxL.— The  term  'barrel'  means  42 
United  SUtes  callons. 

■(C)  Donasnc— The  term  'domestic', 
when  used  with  respect  to  crude  oil.  means 
crude  oU  produced  from  a  weU  located  In 
the  United  States  or  In  a  possession  of  the 
United  SUtea.  ,    ^ 

"(D)  UinraD  statxs.- The  term  United 
States'  has  the  meanlnc  given  to  such  term 
by  paracraph  (1)  of  secUon  638  (reUtlnc  to 

Continental  Shelf  areas).     

"(E)  PoasBssioH  or  the  uhitbu  states.— 
The  term  possesion  of  the  United  SUtes' 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by 
paracraph  (3)  of  section  638. 

"(F)  Heavy  oiu— The  term  heavy  oil' 
meaits  aU  crude  oil  which  Is  produced  from 
a  property  if  crude  oil  produced  and  sold 
from  such  property  durlnc— 

"(i)  the  last  month  before  July  1970  In 
which  crude  oU  was  produced  and  sold  from 
such  property,  or 

"(II)  the  taxable  year  had  a  weichted  aver- 
ace  cravity  of  20  degrees  API  or  less  (cor- 
rected to  60  decrees  Fahrenheit)^ 

"(O)  TEanAXT  xecovext  method.— The 
term  "tertiary  recovery  method'  means— 

"(1)  any  method  which  is  described  in  sub- 
paracraphs  (1)  throuch  (9)  of  secUon 
ai3.78(c)  of  the  October  1979  energy  recuU- 
•  tons.  or 

"(ID  any  other  method  to  provide  tertiary 
enhanced  recovery  which  is  approved  by  the 
Secretary  (or  purposes  o(  this  section. 

"(H)  Sevexajicx  tax.— The  term  'severance 
tax'  means  a  tax  imposed  by  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  with  respect  to 
the  extraction  of  crude  oU. 
"(I)  EmaoT  aacuukTioHS.- 
"(I)  la  OEHEEAU— The  term  enercy  regula- 
Uons'  means  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  4(a)  of  the  Energy  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  of  1973  ( 15  U.S.C.  753(a)). 

"(11)  JCHX  i97»  ENEaoT  REOOLATioaa— The 
June  1979  energy  regulations  shall  be  the 
terms  of  the  energy  regulations  ss  such 
terms  existed  on  June  1.  1979. 

"(Ill)  OCTOBEX   1»7»  EKEEOT  EMULATlOIia.- 

The  (Dctober  1979  energy  regulaUons  shall 
be  the  terms  of  the  energy  regulations  as 
such  terms  existed  on  October  30.  1979. 

"(Iv)  CowTiauai)  atpucatioh  or  rboula- 
Tioas  AiTBa  mcohtxou -Energy  regulations 
shall  be  treated  as  continuing  In  effect  with- 
out regard  to  decontrol  of  oU  prices  or  any 
other  termination  of  the  application  of  such 
regulaUons.  

"(d)  LiMrrATioa  Based  os  Amoomt  or 
Tax— 

"(1)  LxAsnjTT  roa  tax.— The  credit  allow- 
able under  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable 
year  shall  not  exceed  the  greater  of— 

"(A)  the  taxpayer's  tentative  minimum 
tax  liability  under  section  55(b)  for  such 
taxable  year  determined  without  regard  to 
this  aecUon  or. 

"(B)  the  excess  of— 

"(I)  the  taxpayer's  regular  tax  liability  for 
such  taxable  year  (as  defined  In  section 
a6(b)).  over 


"(II)  the  sum  of  the  credlU  allowable 
against  such  tax  liability  under  part  IV 
(other  than  section  43  and  this  section). 

"(3)  AFFUCATioa  or  the  casDrr.- Each  of 
the  following  amounU  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  full  amount  of  the  credit  determined 
under  paragraph  (1): 

"(A)  the  taxpayer's  tentative  minimum 
tax  under  secUon  55(b)  for  the  taxable  year, 
aitd 

"(B)  the  taxpayer's  regular  tax  lUbllity 
(as  defined  in  section  26(b))  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  the  crediU  allowable  under  part  IV 
(other  than  section  43  and  this  section).  If 
the  amount  of  the  credit  determined  under 
paragraph  (1)  exceeds  the  amount  described 
in  subparacraph  (B)  of  paracraph  (.1),  then 
the  excess  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  the  adjust- 
ed net  minimum  tax  for  such  taxable  year 
for  purpoaes  of  section  53. 

•(3)  CAxaYEACK  Ajro  CAaaTroBWAXD  or 
uirnsES  caEorr.- 

"(A)  la  OEHEXAL.— If  the  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for  any 
taxable  year  exceeds  the  llmiUtion  under 
paracraph  (I)  for  such  taxable  year  (herein- 
after in  this  paragraph  referred  to  as  the 
'unused  credit  year'),  such  excess  shall  be— 
"(I)  an  oU  producUon  credit  carryback  to 
each  of  the  5  taxable  years  preceding  the 
unused  credit  year,  and 

"(ID  an  oil  production  credit  carryforward 
to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years  following  the 
unuaed  credit  year,  and  shall  be  added  to 
the  amount  allowable  as  a  credit  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  years.  If  any  portion  of 
such  excess  is  a  carryback  to  a  taxable  year 
ending  prior  to  January  1.  1987.  this  secUon 
shaU  be  deemed  to  have  been  In  effect  for 
such  taxable  year  for  purposes  of  allowing 
such  carryback  as  a  credit  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  entire  amount  of  the  unused 
credit  shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the 
8  taxable  years  to  which  such  credit  may  be 
carried,  and  then  to  each  of  the  other  7  tax- 
able years  to  the  extent  that.  l)ecause  of  the 
IlmlUtlon  contained  in  subparagraph  (B). 
such  unused  credit  may  not  be  added  for  a 
prior  taxable  year  to  which  such  unused 
credit  may  be  carried. 

■(B)  LntFTATioits.- The  smount  of  the 
unused  credit  which  may  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count under  subparagraph  (A)  for  any  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  by  which  the  IlmlUtlon  provided  by 
paragraph  ( 1 )  f or  such  taxable  year  exceeds 
the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  credit  allowable  under  subsection 
(a)  for  such  taxable  year,  and 

■■(ID  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
paragraph,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  which  are  at- 
trtbuUble  to  taxable  years  preceding  the 
unused  credit  year. 

■■(e)  Pass-Thxd  in  the  Case  or  Estates 
AND  TausTS.— Under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  rules  similar  to  the  rules 
of  subsection  (d)  of  section  52  shall  apply. 

•'(f)  Texmimatiom  or  CxEorr.— No  credit 
shall  be  allowed  under  this  section  for  any 
qualified  cost  paid  or  incurred  in  any  tax- 
able year  beginning  alter  the  date  which  Is 
three  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  NaUonal  Energy  Security  Act  of 
1987. ".  „    , 

(b)  The  table  of  sccUons  for  subpart  B  of 
part  IV  of  subchapters  A  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  Item: 
"Sec.  30.  Crude  oil  producUon  credit  for 
malntalnlnc  marginally  eco- 
nomic wells.". 


(c)  The  amendmenU  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  oil  produced  after  December 
31. 1986. 

SBC  ISl  CKUDK  OIL  AND  NATURAL  (;A8  EXPLORA- 
TION AND  DEVKIX>PMi:NT  ('REDrf. 

(a)  SecUon  38(b)  of  the  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "plus"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4). 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  plus",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  the  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  explora- 
Uon  and  development  credit  determined 
under  section  43(a).". 

(b)  Subpart  D  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
aecUon: 

-SBC  u.  cnsat  oil  and  natural  gas  explora- 
tion AND  DEVEM>PMENT  CRBOrf. 

■■(a)  Oexexal  Rule.— For  purposes  of  sec- 
Uon 38,  the  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  explo- 
ration and  development  credit  determined 
under  this  section  for  any  taxable  year  shall 
be  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  10  percent  of  so  much  of  the  taxpay- 
er's qualified  Investment  for  the  taxable 
year  as  does  not  exceed  310.000,000.  plus 

"(3)  5  percent  of  so  much  of  such  qualified 
Investment  for  the  taxable  year  as  exceeds 
$10,000,000. 

"(b)  (juAurtES  IirvES'rMnrr.— For  purt>oses 
of  this  section,  the  term  'qualified  invest- 
moit'  means  amounU  paid  or  Incurred— 

"(I)  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
existence,  location,  extent,  or  quality  of  any 
(nude  cU  or  natural  gas  deposit.  Including 
core  testing  and  drilling  test  wells,  or 

■•(2)  for  the  purijoee  of  developing  a  prop- 
erty on  which  there  is  a  reservoir  capable  of 
commercial  production  and  such  amounU 
are  paid  or  incurred  in  connection  with  ac- 
UvlUes  which  are  intended  to  result  In  the 
recovery  of  crude  oil  or  natural  gas  on  such 
property,  or 

•'(3)  for  the  purpose  of  performing  second- 
ary or  tertiary  recovery  technique  on  a  well 
located  In  the  United  SUtes  or  In  a  posses- 
si(»i  of  the  United  SUtes  ss  defined  in  sec- 
Uon 638. 

"(c)  Termimation  or  Ombti.— 

"(1)  IH  CEHERAL.— Except  SS  provldcd  in 
paragraph  (3),  no  credit  shall  be  allowed 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  expendi- 
tures made  In  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  the  date  which  is  three  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  NaUoiud 
Energy  Seciulty  Act  of  1987. 

"(3)  Bmonic  coMMmfEMTS.— Paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  quali- 
fied investment  made  pursuant  to  a  binding 
contract  entered  into  before  the  date  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (1).". 

(c)  SecUon  3IKc)  of  the  Code  is  amended— 
(I)    by    redesignating    paragraph    (4)    as 

paragraph  (5).  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  ExrLOHATIOK  CaXDIT  MAY  OrTSXT  MIKI- 

KDM  TAX.— To  the  extent  the  credit  under 
subsection  (a)  Is  attributable  to  the  appllca- 
Uon  of  secUon  43.  the  IlmlUtlon  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  be  the  greater  of — 

"(A)  the  limitation  as  determined  under 
paragraph  (1),  or 

"(B)  the  taxpayer's  tentaUve  minimum 
tax  for  the  taxable  year.". 

(d)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  D  of 
part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Code  Is  amended  by  addinc  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Item: 


"Sec.  43.  Crude  oil  and  natural  gas  explora- 
tion and  development  credit.", 
(e)  The  amendmenU  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  expenditures  paid  or  incurred 
after  December  31. 1986. 

SEC  IS4.  REINOVAL  OF  INTANGIBLE  DRILLING 
COSTS  KROM  "THE  ALTERNA^nVB  MINI- 
MUM TAX. 

(a)  Sections  57(aK3)  and  57(b)  of  the  Code 
are  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  The  repeal  made  by  this  section  shall 
apply  to  cosU  paid  or  Incurred  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  In  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date. 

SEC  !•&.  EXPENSING  GEOUXilCAL  AND  GEOPHYSI- 
CAL COSTS. 

(a)  Part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
of  the  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  secUon: 

-SEC.  I>T.  GEOLOGICAL  AND  GEOPHYSICAL  COSTS. 

••(a)  Allowahce  or  Deductioh.- There 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  for  the  tax- 
able year  an  amount  equal  to  the  geological 
and  geophysical  cost  paid  or  incurred  by  the 
taxpayer  during  such  taxable  year. 

■■(b)  Detihitioh.- For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "geological  and  geophysi- 
cal cosU"  means  any  expenditure  paid  or  in- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  existence,  location,  extent, 
or  quality  of  any  deposit  of  oil  or  gas  within 
the  United  SUtes  or  a  possession  of  the 
United  SUtes.  This  term  shall  not  include 
cosU  described  under  section  363(c).". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  part  VI  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.     197.    Geological    and    Geophysical 
cosU.". 

(c)  The  amendmenU  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  cosU  paid  or  incurred  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  in 
taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 

SEC  IM.  EXPENSINi;  OF  INTANGIBLE  DRILUNG 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  COSTS. 

(a)  Section  291(b)  of  the  Code  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  363(c)  of  the  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  391". 

(c)  The  repeal  and  amendment  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  cosU  paid  or  In- 
curred after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 

SEC  l«7.  INCREASE  IN  NET  INCOME  UMrfATION. 

(a)  Section  6133(a)  of  the  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  ",  except  that  in  the  case  of  an  oil 
or  gas  well,  the  allowance  shall  not  exceed 
100  percent."  after  the  words  "50  percent". 

(b)  Section  613A(cK7KC)  of  the  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  "or  100  percent  In  the 
case  of  an  oU  or  gas  well"  after  the  words 
"50  percent". 

(c)  Section  613A(dXl)  of  the  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  "shall  not  exceed  65 
percent"  and  inserting  in  iU  place,  "shall 
not  exceed  100  percent". 

(d)  The  taxpayer  shall  have  the  right  to 
revoke  the  election  provided  in  secUon 
614(bK3)  by  attaching  a  sUtement  to  the 
income  tax  return  filed  for  the  first  taxable 
year  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  amendmenU  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactmoit  of  this  Act. 

SEC  Its.  REPEAL  Of  THE  TRANSFER  RULE. 

(a)  Section  613A(c>  of  the  Code  is  amend- 
ed by- 

(1)  striking  paragraphs  (9)  and  (10); 

(3)  redesignaUng  paragraphs  (11).  (12), 
and  (13)  as  paragraphs  (9).  (10).  and  (11)  re- 
spectfully; and 


(3)  striking  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D)  of 
paragraph  (11),  as  redesignated. 

(b)  The  amendmenU  made  by  this  secUon 
shall  apply  to  producUon  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  n— FEDERAL  LEASING  REFORM 
PROVISIONS 

SEC    2tl.    {.EASING    OF    THE    ARCnC    NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE  REFUGE. 

The  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  41 
SUt.  437,  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  a  new  Subchapter  X  at  the  end  of 
C^tapter  3A— Leases  and  Prospecting  Per- 
mlU.  30  U.S.C.  181,  to  read  as  follows: 

"SUBCHAPTER  X— COASTAL  PLAIN 
LEASING 

"AUTHOBIZATIOH  FOR  LEASDIO  OF  THE  COASTAL 
PLAHI 

"Sec  288.  (aXl)  The  Congress  hereby  au- 
thorizes and  direcU  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior through  whatever  agency  of  the  De- 
partment he  deems  appropriate  and  other 
appropriate  Federal  officers  and  agencies  to 
take  such  actions  as  are  necessary  to  estab- 
lish and  promptly  lmplem«it  a  omnpeUtive 
oil  and  gas  leasing  program  that  will  ensure 
the  expeditious  exploration,  development 
and  production  of  the  oil  and  gas  resources 
of  the  public  lands  of  the  Coastal  Plain. 

••(2)  This  authorization  includes,  incorpo- 
rates and  supplemenU  the  provisions  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  and  other  exlst- 
ittg  Federal  laws  on  oil  and  gas  leasing,  ex- 
ploration and  development  on  public  lands, 
and  granU  such  new  legislative  authority  as 
is  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  au- 
thorize and  permit  aU  such  activities  as  are 
required  to  achieve  the  expeditious  explora- 
tion, development  and  production  of  the  oil 
and  gas  resources  within  the  public  lands  of 
the  Coastal  Plain.  These  authorizations  In- 
clude all  activities  associated  with  and  re- 
quired in  the  exploration,  development,  pro- 
duction and  transporUtion  of  the  oil  and 
gas  resources  of  the  public  lands  within  the 
Coastal  Plain,  and  include,  but  are  not  limit- 
ed to,  the  authorizaUon  and  granting  of 
rights-of-way,  permlU.  leases,  use  permlU 
and  such  other  authorizations  as  are  neces- 
sary to  faciliute  exploraUon.  development, 
production  and  transportation  of  oil  and  gas 
resources  on  the  public  lands  within  the 
Coastal  Plain. 

"(3)  The  Coastal  Plain  leasing  program  re- 
quired by  subsecUon  (a)  shall  include  the 
following  elemenU: 

"(A)  The  first  lease  sale  shall  be  conduct- 
ed within  twelve  months  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  grant 
to  the  highest  responsible  qualified  bidder 
or  bidders  by  competitive  bidding,  under 
regulations  promulgated  in  advance,  oil  and 
gas  leases  on  unleased  public  lands  within 
the  Coastal  Plain.  Such  regulations  may 
provide  for  the  deposit  of  cash  bids  in  an  in- 
terest-bearing account  until  the  Secretary 
announces  his  decision  on  whether  to  accept 
the  bids,  with  the  interest  earned  thereon  to 
be  paid  to  the  Treasury  as  to  bids  that  are 
accepted  and  to  the  imsuocessf  ul  bidders  as 
to  bids  that  are  rejected.  The  bidding  shall 
be  conducted  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  bidding  systems  Included 
In  section  205(AK1)  (A)  through  (H)  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  as 
amended,  of  1978  (43  U.S.C.  1331). 

"'(C)  An  oil  and  gas  lease  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act  for  public  lands  within  the 
Coastal  Plain  shall  be  for  a  lease  tract  con- 
sisting of  a  compact  area  and  not  exceeding 
more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
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itxty  (ISM)  mem,  m  the  SMveUry  may  In 
Ml  diKration  detennlne. 

■•(D>  BMh  IMM  ahaU  be  tanwd  for  an  Ini- 
tial poled  of  up  to  ten  yean  and  ahall  be 
Mrtendad  for  ao  lone  tbereafter  aa  oU  and 
■M  h  pntdueed  In  paylnc  i|«»nUUea  from 
the  laaat  or  unit  area  to  wlUcb  the  leaae  la 
nnmmlttert  or  aa  drilllnc  or  reworklnc  opei^ 
%^t,fmm  M  approved  by  the  Secretary  are  con- 
ducted thereon. 

"(K)  In  the  eonduct  of  oompeUUve  ieaae 
■alee  under  the  authority  provided  by  thia 
Act,  the  aecretary  abaU  aeek  to  maTlmHe 
the  revMnue  paid  to  the  Treaniry.  but  In 
dolnc  ao  ahaU  make  reaaonable  effort*  to 
^^.ffn^tiMit  leaee  Mlaa  In  a  manner  which  wUl 
enable  independent  oil  and  gaa  producera. 
aetinc  alone  or  In  combination  with  other 
Independent  producer*,  to  have  a  competJ- 
tlve  opportunity  to  luccemfully  bid  on 
leaaaa  granted  under  the  authority  of  thla 
Act. 

"(4)  Thii  Act  ahall  be  oonaldered  the  prl- 
mary  laiid  manacement  authorliatlon  (or 
kU  acUvltlea  aaaodated  with  exploration,  de- 
velopment, and  production  of  oU  and  gaa  on 
public  landi  within  the  Coaatal  Plain.  No 
Und  manacement  review  ahall  be  required 
except  as  spedflcaUy  authorted  by  thU  Act. 

'■(S)  AcUvltlea  undertaken  pursuant  to 
this  aectlMi  shall  Include  or  provide  for  such 
oondltloiM,  restrictions,  and  prohlMUons  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  mitigate  reasonably  foreaeeable  slg- 
nlflcant  adverse  effects  on  fish  and  wUdllfe 
and  their  habitat  pursuant  to  subsection 
S88(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to 
pennlt,  subject  to  reasonable  rules  and  reg- 
ulatlona.  on  public  lands  within  the  Coastal 
Plain  aU  acUvitlea  described  in  aubeecUon 
3Sa(a>  which  are  conducted  by  the  owners 
of  private  lands  within  and/or  adjacent  to 
the  public  lands  within  the  Coastal  Plain. 

"(7)  AU  receipU  from  the  salea.  rentals, 
bonuses,  and  royalties  on  leases  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  depoalted  into  the 
Treasury  and  aUocated  in  accordance  with 
applicable  law. 

"OTHxa  LXAsiHc  niovisiom  urn 
ooKaisKaATioNa 
"(bKl)  Prior  to  conducting  a  competitive 
oO  and  gas  lease  sale  pursuant  to  section 
aaWa).  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  s\ich 
stipulations,  rules,  and  regulations  as  he  de- 
termines are  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
ensure  that  oil  and  gas  exploraUon.  develop- 
ment, production,  and  transporUtlon  activi- 
ties undertaken  in  the  public  lands  within 
the  Coastal  Plain  are  conducted  In  a 
manner  to  achieve  the  reaaonable  protec- 
tion of  the  fish  and  wUdllfe  reaourcea.  envi- 
ronment and  subaiatence  users  which  utilize 
the  public  lands  within  the  Coastal  Plain. 

"(J)  The  -Coastal  Plain  Resource  Assess- 
ment' (April  1»«7)  prepared  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  section  1003(h)  of  the 
Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  19«0  (PubUc  Law  90-48T)  and  the 
legialatlve  environmental  impact  statement 
Incorporated  Into  the  Coastal  Plain  Re- 
source Assessment  pursuant  to  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (Public 
Law  91-lM)  shaU  satisfy  all  legal  requlre- 
mente  under  those  laws  with  respect  to  any 
action  taken  to  develop  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  procedures  for  a  competitive  oil 
and  gas  leasing  program  or  to  conduct  par- 
ticular leaae  sales  on  the  public  lands  within 
the  Coastal  Plain.  No  further  studies,  re- 
ports, or  aaaeasmenU  shall  be  required 
before  the  Secretary  or  other  appropriate 
federal  officials  may  take  such  action. 
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■•(S)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  aflect  the  appllcabUlty  of  the  National 
■nvlronmental  Policy  Act  of  IM*  to  phaaes 
of  oU  and  gas  development,  production,  and 
traiMportatlon  conducted  subsequent  to  Ini- 
tial leasing  and  exploration.  Oonalstent  with 
the  general  authority  of  the  Secretary  as 
(iMirnwifl  In  subsection  388(a)  of  thia  Act.  aU 
Inderal  and  State  environmental  laws  of 
general  appllcabUlty  to  oU  and  gas  oper- 
atkXM  and  pomltting  shall  continue  to  be 
applied. 
•1«AiMro«TATioii  ALxaanATivaa  roa  ca«*im's 

BBAUvorr  SB*  un  MCKsmix  oblt*  ducov- 

BBxas 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  SUte  Is  authoriaed 
and  encouraged  to  Initiate  discussions  with 
the  Canadian  government  to  determlite 
whether  It  would  serve  the  environmental 
and  economic  Intereste  of  the  United  Stetes 
and  Cana<»»  to  explore  the  feasibUlty  of  en- 
gaging in  mutual  planning  (or  the  future  de- 
velopment and  transportation  of  the  crude 
oU  and  natural  gas  resources  previously  dis- 
covered or  projected  to  exist  In  the  Arctic 
region  under  the  i-especUve  JurtsdlcUon  o( 
each  country,  both  on  shore  and  o((8hore. 
The  subject  matter  o(  such  discussions  may 
Include,  but  is  not  limited  to.  the  exchange 
o(  environmental.  (Ish  and  wtldlKe.  and  oU 
and  gas  related  Information;  Joint  planning; 
the  development  of  privately  owned  Joint 
faculties  for  transport  of  crude  oil  or  natu- 
ral gas:  the  development  of  contingency 
plans  to  deal  with  any  anticipated  or  associ- 
ated environmental  risks  or  problems;  and 
the  proposal  of  private  Canadian  companies 
for  the  transport  of  crude  oU  In  tankers 
from  of(8hore  discoveries  in  Canadian 
waters  along  the  Arctic  coast  line  o(  the 
State  o(  Alaska  to  a  point  west  o(  Barrow. 
Alaaka  (or  transshipment  to  larger  tankers. 

"DanxmoMS 
"(d)  for  purposes  of  this  section— 
"(l)  The  term  Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior;  and 

"(2)  The  term  'Coastal  Plain'  means  those 
public  lands  Identlded  In  section  1003(bKl) 
o(  the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Con- 
servation Act  o(  1980  (Public  Law  9(1-487 >.' 

TITLE  in-OH-  REGULATORY  REFORM 
PROVISIONS 

8gC  Ml.  grmATECIC  PKTimLEUM  RKSSRVE  PBTIIO. 

LBi'M  AcqiiisrnoN. 

Section  160  o(  the  Energy  PoUcy  and  Con- 
senraUon  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6240)  U  amended  by 
adding  after  subsecUon  (e)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

••(fKl)  The  Secretary  shaU  assure  that  at 
least  50  percent,  by  volune,  of  the  petrole- 
um products  acquired  (or  storage  In  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  during  each 
flacal  year,  exclusive  of  crude  oil  produced 
(rom  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  or  re- 
ceived In  kind  as  royalties  (rom  production 
o(  Federal  lands,  are  derived  (rom  domestic 
crude  oil  production,  provided  that  these  do- 
mestic petroleum  products  can  be  acquired 
at  delivered  prices  that  are  no  less  (avorable 
to  the  United  SUtes  tiian  the  price  o(  com- 
parable (orelgn  petroleum  products  avaU- 
able  to  the  Reserves,  exclusive  o(  duty. 

"(2)  l(.  during  the  acquisition  o(  domestic 
petroleum  producU  (or  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve,  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  requirement  in  paragraph  (1)  o( 
this  section  cannot  be  met,  the  Secretary 
may  acquire  Imported  petroleum  products 
totaling  more  than  50  percent  o(  the  petro- 
leum products  acquired  (or  storage  In  the 
Reserve  (or  the  (Iscal  year. 


(J)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  the  regiUa- 
tlom  and  directives  met— ry  to  carry  out 
this  subsection.". 
wet:,  tn.  KKxuk-nsm  or  nntxim  TiuNworT- 

INGCNU 

(a)  The  Department  o(  Energy  Organla- 
tion  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7101-7352)  U  amended 
by  adding  the  (oUowing  new  section  408: 

-SBC  4M.  MBGULATION  OT  PtPCUNn  T«ANBPO«T- 
INC<ML. 

(a)  Dirurmoaa-As  used  in  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'pipeline'  means  any  (ully 
Interconnected  pipeline  system  owned  by 
one  person  and  subject  to  Commission  regu- 
latory Jurisdiction  or  which  would  be  sub- 
ject to  Commission  regulatory  Jurisdiction 
except  (or  this  section: 

"(2)  the  term  existing  pipeline'  meana  a 
pipeline  brought  into  service  on  or  before 
the  e((ectlve  date  o(  this  Act: 

"(8)  the  term  'new  pipeline'  means  a  pipe- 
line brought  Into  service  a(ter  the  e((ectlve 
date  o(  this  Act: 

"(4)  the  term  'person'  means  an  Individ- 
ual. (Irm.  partnership,  association,  corpora- 
tion, joint  venture  or  other  legal  or  business 
enUty: 

"(5)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary o(  Energy  or  the  Secretary's  designee: 

"(6)  The  term  'Attorney  Oeneral'  means 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  o(  the  United  States 
or  the  Attorney  General's  designee: 

■■(7)  The  term  Commission'  means  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission; 

•(8)  The  term  Commission  regulatory  Ju- 
risdiction' means  those  (unctions  and  au- 
thorities transferred  by  secUons  306  and 
403(b)  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Organi- 
zation Act  (42  UAC.  7155.  7172(b)): 

"(9)  the  term  adjudication'  means  an 
agency  hearing  to  be  determined  on  the 
record  as  governed  by  section  564  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code;  and 

•■(10)  the  term  Act'  means  the  OU  Pipe- 
line ReguUtory  Reform  Act  of  1987^ 

"(b)  ImriAL  CoBsiDgaATioii  or  PincLnra 
RacoLAToaT  Status.—  

"(1)  Pbtitioh  it  THi  ATToaitrr  Gana- 

AU— 

"(A)  Within  sixty  days  o(  the  e((ectlve 
date  o(  this  Act.  the  Attorney  Oeneral  may 
petition  the  Secretary  (or  an  adjudication  o( 
whether  continued  regulation  o(  an  existing 
pipeline  is  In  the  public  Interest.  Upon  re- 
ceipt o(  such  a  petition,  the  Secretary  shaU 
conduct  such  adjudication  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (bH2). 

"(B)  Commission  regulatory  Jurisdiction 
over  an  existing  pipeline  that  is  not  the  sub- 
ject of  a  petition  (lied  under  subsection 
(bKlKA)  shall  terminate  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  thU 
Act,  unless  before  then  a  Joint  resolution  Is 
enacted  directing  the  Secretary  to  conduct 
an  adjudication  of  whether  regulation  of 
such  a  pipeline  Is  In  the  public  interest. 
Upon  enactment  o(  such  a  joint  resolution, 
the  Secretary  shaU  conduct  the  adjudica- 
tion in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)(2). 
"(2)  Abjudicatioh  bt  thx  S»c«rrA«T.— 
"(A)  The  Secretary  shall  (Ind  that  regula- 
tion o(  a  pipeline  Is  In  the  public  Interest 
only  If  it  Is  demonstrated  that  regulation  Is 
necessary  to  constrain  the  exerelse  of  sub- 
stantial market  power  In  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  markeU  in  which  the  pipeline 
operates.  Unless  the  Secretary  finds  tliat 
regiUatlon  o(  a  pipeline  Is  In  the  pubUc  In- 
terest, the  Secretary  shaU  (Ind  that  reguU- 
tlon  o(  the  pipeline  Is  not  In  the  pubUc  In- 
terest. 

"(B)  Any  finding  pursuant  to  subsection 
(bH2)(A)  shall  be  Issued  within  one  year 


after  the  petition  of  an  adjudication  is  fUed 
with  the  Secretary  or  the  enactment  of  the 
joint  resolution  directing  an  adjudication 
unleas  the  Secretary.  In  the  event  of  unusu- 
al dreumstancea.  determlnea  that  he  Is 
unable  to  Issue  the  finding  within  one  year. 
In  any  such  caae.  the  Secretary  shaU  make 
specific  findings  as  to  the  unusual  drcum- 
stancea  necessitating  the  delay,  and  shall 
specify  a  date  certain  by  which  the  Secre- 
tary wUl  Issue  the  finding,  but  in  no  event 
shaU  the  Secretary's  finding  be  issued  more 
than  two  years  a(ter  tht;  petition  ia  fUed 
with  the  Secretary  or  the  enactment  of  the 
joint  reaolution.— 

"(3)  Tbrmhiatioii  op  CoKmaaioN  Rbodla- 
Toar  JtmuDicnoii.— 

If  the  Secretary  finds  that  regulation  of 
an  existing  pipeline  Is  not  in  the  public  in- 
terest. Commission  regulatory  jurisdiction 
over  ttiat  pipeline  shaU  terminate  at  a  time 
the  Secretary  designates,  but  in  no  event 
shaU  Commission  regulatory  jurisdiction 
continue  bejwnd  sixty  days  after  the  Secre- 
tary Issues  the  finding. 

"(c)  RacoiraiDaaATioa  or  Pipsliiik  Raomji- 
loar  STATna.— 

"(1)  PlPKLinS  ROT  SUIJBCT  TO  COMMISSIOII 
aSGUIATOKT  STATUS.- 

"(A)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  an  adju- 
dication of  whether,  as  a  direct  result  of 
changed  circumstances,  regulation  of  an  ex- 
isting pipeline  not  then  subject  to  Commis- 
sion regulatory  jurisdiction  Is  in  the  public 
interest  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(bX2KA).  but  no  such  adjudication  may  be 
conducted  with  respect  to  a  pipeline  less 
than  ten  years  after  regulation  o(  that  pipe- 
line has  been  terminated  under  subsection 
(bXl).  (bX3).  or  (CK2).  or  less  than  ten  years 
after  a  prior  adjudication  conducted  under 
subsection  (cKl).  The  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  Attorney  General  of  any  petition  (or  ad- 
judication or  decision  to  conduct  an  adjudi- 
cation. 

"(B)  For  purposes  o(  subsecUon  (cXlXA). 
'changed  circumstances'  means  any  material 
change  In  the  circumstances  In  e((ect  when 
regulation  o(  the  pipeline  was  terminated 
under  subsection  (bXl).  (bX3).  or  (cX2).  or. 
with  respect  to  a  pipeline  which  was  the 
subject  o(  a  prior  adjudication  conducted 
under  subsection  (cXl).  any  material  chuige 
in  the  drctmistances  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
that  adjudication. 

"(C)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  regulation 
of  an  existing  pipeline  not  then  subject  to 
Commission  regulatory  Jurisdiction  Is  in  the 
public  interest,  that  pipeline  shaU  be  sub- 
ject to  Commission  regiUatory  Jurisdiction 
at  such  future  time  as  the  Secretary  shaU 
designate. 

"(2)  PipxLiina  soBJBcr  to  comnssiOH  aac- 

ULATORY  JUKISOtCnOlf .— 

"(A)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  an  adju- 
dication of  whether  regulation  of  an  exist- 
ing pli>eUne  subject  to  Commission  regula- 
tory Jurisdiction  is  In  the  public  Interest  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (bK2).  The  Sec- 
retary shall  notify  the  Attorney  General  of 
any  petition  for  adjudication  or  decision  to 
conduct  an  adjudication. 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary  (tnds  that  regulation 
o(  an  existing  pipeline  subject  to  Commis- 
sion regulatory  jurisdiction  Is  not  In  the 
public  interest,  commission  regulatory  ju- 
risdiction studl  terminate  at  such  time  as 
the  Secretary  designates,  but  in  no  event 
shaU  Commission  regulatory  jurisdiction 
continue  beyond  60  days  after  the  Secretary 
laaues  the  (Inding. 

"(d)  Nkw  PmLiKKs.— New  pipelines  shaU 
not  be  subject  to  Commission  regulatory  ju- 
risdiction. 


"(e)   Couosaioa   RaouLATtMiT   Juaiaoio- 

TIOII.— 

"(1)  The  termination  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion o(  Commission  regulatory  jurisdiction 
does  not  apply  to  Commission  regulatory  ju- 
risdiction over  crude  oU  or  refined  oU  prod- 
ucts transported  prior  to  the  termination. 

"(2)  Commission  regulatory  Jurisdiction 
over  a  pipeline  made  subject  to  Its  jurisdic- 
tion under  subsection  (cXl)  shaU  be  pro- 
spective only.  No  crude  oU  or  refined  oU 
products  transported  by  the  pipeline  prior 
to  the  time  designated  under  subsection 
(cXIXC)  ShaU  be  subject  to  Commission  reg- 
ulatory jurisdiction. 

"(3)  Commiasion  regulatory  jurisdiction 
terminated  under  this  secticm.  including 
Commission  regulatory  jursidlctlon  over 
new  pipelines,  shaU  not  revert  back  to.  be 
delegated  to,  or  otherwise  transfer  to  the 
Department  of  Energy,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  or  any  other  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  regulate  any  pipeline  with  re- 
spect to  which  Commission  regulatory  Juris- 
diction has  bMn  terminated  pursuant  to 
this  section.  Including  Commission  regula- 
tory jurisdiction  over  new  pipelines,  to  the 
extent  that  such  regulation  Is  similar  in 
nature  to  those  functions  and  authorities 
constituting  Commiasion  regtUatory  juris- 
diction which  are  terminated  under  this  sec- 
tion. Such  provisions  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to.  subsections  5(e)  and  5(f)  of  the 
CXiter  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  1334  (e)  and  (())  and  subsection  28(r) 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  o(  1920  (30 
VS.C.  185(r)), 

"(f)  Trans-Alaska  PiPKLnre  ExcLnsioR.— 
This  section  does  not  apply  to  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  authorized  by  chapter  34  o( 
title  43.  United  States  COde. 
"(g)  Judicial  Rkvikw.— 
"(1)  Notwithstanding  secUon  502  of  the 
Department  o(  Energy  Organization  Act  (43 
V&.C.  7192),  the  United  SUtes  Court  o(  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  COIiunbia  C^ireuit 
ShaU  have  exclusive  original  Jurisdiction 
over  any  petition  of  judicial  review  under 
this  section. 

"(2)  Any  action  of  the  Attorney  C^eneral 
under  this  section,  including  without  limiU- 
tion  any  decision  to  petition  or  not  to  peti- 
tion for  any  adjudication  under  this  section, 
is  an  agency  action  committed  to  agency  dis- 
cretion by  law.  and  shaU  not  be  subject  to 
judicial  review  In  any  manner. 

"(h)  Reculatiohs.— Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 501  of  the  Department  o(  Energy  Orga- 
nization Act  (42  U£.C.  7191),  the  Secretary 
and  the  Attorney  General  may  each  pro- 
mulgate in  accordance  with  section  553  o( 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  regulations  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  their  re- 
spective responslbUitles  under  this  section. 
Regulations  proposed  by  the  Secretary  Im- 
plementing this  section  or  any  other  actions 
taken  by  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  subject  to  section  404  o(  the  De- 
partment o(  Energy  Organization  Act  (42 
VS.C.  7174). ". 

(bXl)  Section  402(b)  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
7172(b)),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"There"  and  Inserting  In  its  place  "Subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  408  of  this  Act. 
there". 

(2)  SecUon  404(a)  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  (42  U.8.C. 
7174(a)),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "secUon 
403"  and  by  inserting  in  its  place  "secUons 
403  and  408". 


(3)  Section  1  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
Organization  Act  (43  V&.C.  7101)  (the 
Table  of  Contents)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  foUowing  new  Item  to  the  table  of  con- 
tents after  the  Item  for  secUon  407: 
"Sec.  408.  Regulation  of  pipelines  transport- 
ing olL". 
(c)  AU  laws  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies  and 
to  combinations,  ocmtracts,  or  agreemenU  in 
restraint  o(  trade  shall  continue  to  be  appU- 
cable  to  the  transportation  by  pipdine  of 
crude  oU  or  redned  oU  prodncta. 

TITLE  IV-NATURAL  GAS 
REGULATORY  REFORM  PROVISIONS 
9SC.    Ml.    OPEN    ACCESS    TO    TKANSPOKTATION- 
NONMSCUMINA'nNlY        AUTHOnU- 
"nONS. 

Section  311(a)  o(  the  Natural  CJas  Policy 
Act  o(  1978  (IS  U.S.C.  3371(a))  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as  fot- 
lows: 

"(1)  In  onnsAL.— The  Commission,  by  rule 
or  order,  may  authorize  any  pipeline  to 
transport  natural  gas  on  behalf  of  any 
person.": 

(2)  redesignating  subparagraph  (IXB)  ■■ 
paragraph  (2); 

(3)  deleting  subparagraph  (2KA): 

(4)  redesignating  subparagraphs  (2XBXi), 
(2XBXU).  (2)(BXUXI),  and  (2XBXU(n)  as 
subparagraphs  OKA).  (3XB).  (3XBXi).  and 
(3XBXU).  respectively,  and 

(5)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (4)  to  read 
as  f oUows: 

"(4)  NOIfDUCSimRATIOII.— 

"(A)  A  pipeline  transporting  gas  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shaU  do  so  without  dis- 
crimination. 

"(B)  A  pipeline  receiving  gas  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shaU  provide  transportation 
service  pursuant  to  this  subsecUon  without 
discrimination.". 

SEC.  MZ.  OPEN  ACCESS  CARMAGE. 

(a)  Title  III  of  the  Natural  Qmb  PoUcy  Act 
of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3361-3375)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  secUon: 

■"SEC  31*.  OPEN  ACCESS  CARKiAGE. 

"Upon  request  by  any  person,  the  Com- 
mission ShaU  direct  an  IntersUte  pipeline  to 
provide  transporUUon  service,  unless  the 
pipeline  demonstrates  to  the  Commission  It 
Is  Incapable  or  rendering  the  service.  The 
pipeline  shall  provide  this  transportaUon 
service  without  discrimination.  The  rates 
and  charges  for  this  transporUtlon  service 
shaU  be  just  and  reasonable  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  The  Com- 
mission may  implement  this  secUon  by  rule 
or  order,  and  may  attach  appropriate  terms 
and  condiUons  consistent  with  the  (uUest 
practicable  use  of  capacity.". 

(b)  The  Uble  o(  contente  o(  the  Natural 
Gas  PoUcy  Act  o(  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3301  note) 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  secUon  315  the  (oUowing: 

"Sec.  316.  Open  access  carriage.". 

SEC.   MI.   REMOVAL   OF   WELLHEAD   PRICE   CON- 
TROLS. 

SecUon  121  o(  the  Natural  C3as  Policy  Act 
o(  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3331)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
subsecUons: 

"(()  Special  Rule  poa  CwxiKa  Gas.- The 
provisions  o(  subtitle  A  shall  not  apply  to— 

"(1)  natural  gas  subject  to  any  contract 
for  the  (irst  sale  o(  natural  gas  executed 
after  the  date  o(  enactment  o(  the  Natural 
CSas  Policy  Act  Amendments  o(  1987,  or 

"(2)  natural  gas  subject  to  any  contract 
for  the  first  sale  of  natural  gas  renegotiated 
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ftftar  the  MM  of  enactment  of  the  Natunl 
Om  PoUey  Act  AmewlinenU  of  1987.  If  the 
reneiottetad  cootrmct  expreaily  prorklee  the 
provtakMM  of  rabUtle  A  ahaU  not  apply. 

■•<g)  RntoTAL  or  Wbllh«a»  Pwcb  Con- 
nou  on  Matwml  0*«.-Betlnnln«  April  1. 
IMS,  the  provtetom  of  lubUtle  A  ahaU  ceaae 
to  apply  to  the  flnt  nic  of  any  natural 


„^L  or  COMMiaSION  Jli|U80KTM>N 

ovn  rmr  kalis  or  natural  ua& 
(a)  Section  •OKaXlxB)  of  the  N*ttuftl 
Om  Policy  Act  of  1»7«  (W  OAC. 
SUKaXlXB))  U  amended  to  read  aa  followK 
"(B)  Comnrnm  oa  dbdicatid  i«aiu«al 
9tM.-Wt»  purpoMB  of  aectlon  Kb)  of  the 
Natural  Oaa  Act.  the  provtekwia  of  the  Natu- 
ral Oaa  Act  and  the  JurlidlcUon  of  the  Com- 
mtarion  under  luch  Act  ihaU  not  apply  to 
natural  gat  which  wa»  committed  or  dedl 
cated  to  Interrtate  commerce  a«  of  the  day 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Natural 
Oaa  Policy  Act  AmendmenU  of  Wit  aolely 
by  reaaon  of  any  f  Irat  aale  of  auch  natural 


(b)  Section  815  of  the  Natural  Oaa  Policy 
Act  of  1978  (16  UAC.  M75)  la  repealed,  and 
the  Item  telating  to  aectlon  315  la  atrlcken 
from  the  table  of  contenu  of  that  Act. 
sBCua.  tmccr  or  Ai«A  rate  CLAU8I8. 

(a)  TlUe  III  of  the  Natural  Oaa  Policy  Act 
of  1978  (15  VA.C.  3381-8378)  U  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  aectlon: 

•Sk.  315.  Effkt  or  Ama  Rati  Cuao«».— 
With  reapect  to  gaa  that  would  be  subject  to 
a  mt^^""""  lawful  price  under  section  104 
or  108(a)  of  thla  Act  except  for  aectlon 
121(g).  the  laat  price  paid  for  the  gas  while 
It  waa  aubject  to  a  maximum  lawful  price 
under  aectlon  104  or  108(a)  shall  be  conald- 
ered  a  federaUy  eatabllshed  rate  or  price  for 
purpoMM  of  an  area  rate  cUuse.  This  section 
,>i>ii  apply  only  to  a  contract  that  has  no 
Indefinite  price  ew»Utor  clause,  other  than 
an  area  rate  clause,  and  that  was  executed 
at  a  time  when  the  Inclusion  of  any  Indefi- 
nite price  escalator  clause  other  than  an 
area  rate  clauae  waa  proscribed  by  Federal 
retulatkm.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contenU  of  the  Natural 
Oaa  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  \3S.C.  3301  note) 
U  amended  by  adding  after  the  Item  reUt- 
tng  to  awUon  314  the  following: 
"Sec  315.  Effect  of  area  rate  clauaea.". 


UMI 


aac.  4sa  UMmo  urtmugr  bxkmption  for  m- 

DKKNDDn-     PWNWCER     CXJOTERA- 
T1VI8. 

(a)  There  ahall  be  available  as  a  defenae  to 
any  cMl  or  criminal  action  brought  under 
the  Federal  antltruat  laws  as  that  term  la 
defined  In  aecUon  2(37)  of  the  Natural  Oaa 
Policy  Act  of  1978.  or  any  similar  SUte  law. 
with  reapect  to  actions  taken  to  develop  co- 
operative aaaociatlons  of  Independent  pro- 
ducers or  acUons  taken  by  such  cooperative 
asaociations  to  carry  out  any  voluntary 
agreement  or  plan  of  action  to  market  natu- 
ral gaa  releaaed  for  sale  purauant  to  subaec- 
Uona  (e)  and  (f)  of  section  131  of  the  Natu- 
ral Oaa  Policy  Act  of  1978  provided  that— 

(1)  such  action  la  neceaaary  to  market  nat- 
ural gas.  and 

(2)  such  action  la  not  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  competition. 

(b)  Kor  the  purposes  of  thla  aectlon.  the 
term  "Independent  producer"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  that  term  la  defined  In  section 
4992(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1988. 


TTTLB  V— BNVlRONiaaJTAL 
PROVISIONS 
8M-  «»l.  llNIMtRKROlINO  fm>RA<;«  TAN««. 

Section  9001(1)  of  the  SoUd  Waate  Dlapoa- 
al  Act  (42  U AC.  8991(  1 ))  U  amended- 

(1)  in  aubparagraph  (H)  by  Inaertlng  ". 
well  cellars,  aumpa.  or  drip  collection  de- 
vlcea  •  and  ■  llnea "  and  by  atrlklng  out  "or' 
at  the  end  thereof:  and 

(2)  by  redealgnatlng  paragraph  (1)  aa  para- 
graph (J)  and  by  adding  after  paragraph 

(H)  the  followlnr-  ,    , 

"(I)  hydraulic  life  reaervolra  In  petroleum 
marketing  operationa.  oU/wat«r  separators 
In  petroleum  marketing,  production,  and  re 
fining  operations,  and  sumps  In  petroleum 
marketing  and  refining  operationa,  or". 
NEC  vn.  REnrajN<;  Acnvmia. 

It  la  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  "mix- 
ture" and  "derived  from"  rules  in  40  CPR 
281.3  were  promulgated  to  address  Inten- 
Uonal  dilution  of  haaardous  wastes— a  mis- 
management practice  designed  to  avoid  reg- 
ulaUon.  These  rules  should  not  be  Involved 
to  curtail  recycling  activities  in  the  petrole- 
um Industry  designed  to  conserve  resources 
or  minimise  wastes  when  there  Is  no  Infor- 
mation to  demonstrate  that  such  recycl  ng 
practices  pose  any  threat  to  human  health 
and  the  environment. 

8BC.  an.  l-AND  TRKATWENT  grFSS. 

It  la  the  sense  of  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  should  encourage 
continued  use  of  land  treatment  for  petrole- 
um waste  to  the  extent  consUtent  with  pro- 
tection of  human  health  and  the  envlron- 

(2)  protection  of  human  health  and  the 
environment  from  air  emissions  at  land 
treatment  unlU  under  the  Solid  Waste  Dta- 
POmU  Act  should  be  addressed  solely 
through  promulgation  of  standards  under 
section  3004(n)  of  such  Act; 

(3)  land  treatment  should  be  determined 
to  be  protective  of  human  health  and  the 
environment  under  subsections  (d).  (e).  and 
(g)  of  section  3004  of  the  SoUd  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  where  an  owner  or  operator  dem- 
onstrates there  wlU  be  no  sUtlslically  slgnlf 
leant  Increase  of  haxardoua  constltuenU 
over  background  to  groundwater  arising 
from  placement  of  hazardous  waate  at  the 
land  treatment  unit;  and 

(4)  land  treatment  of  petroleum  waste 
should  be  considered  to  be  a  method  of 
treatment  which  meeta  the  requirements  of 
section  3004(m)  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 

Act.  , 

SBC  M*  UNDBRCROUND  IlilRCTION  CONTROL  PRO- 
CRAM. 

Sections  l421(bH2KA).  1422(cHl).  and 
1428(a)(1)  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  S00h(bK2XA).  42  U.S.C.  300h- 
l(cHl).    and    42    DAC.    300h-4(aKl))    are 

amended—  ..w_i— 

(1)  by  Inserting  'utilized  or'  after  brine 
or  other  fluids  which  are";  and 

(2)  by  Insertliv  "and  storage  operations 
after  "oil  or  natural  gas  production". 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  National 
Energy  Security  Acrt  of  1987.  Enact- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  is 
critical  to  improving  the  dismal  state 
of  this  Nation's  oil  and  gas  industry, 
and  to  reverse  the  damage  Inflicted  on 
the  domestic  industry  by  OPEC  ma- 
nipulation of  the  world  market  price 
during  the  past  18  months. 

The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  has  held  several  hear- 


ings this  year  on  the  implications  of 
the  reduced  world  oil  prices  for  the 
United  SUtea.  It  is  clear  from  these 
hearings  that  the  drop  In  world  oU 
prices  has  created  a  tremendous  loss  in 
domestic  oil  production,  and  that  the 
instability  in  the  price  has  made  it  dif- 
ficult for  many  to  raise  capital  to  in- 
crease exploration  and  development 
activities.  Moreover,  these  hearings 
have  also  made  it  clear  that  the  rapid- 
ly growing  amount  of  oil  Imports  is  a 
very  serious  national  security  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  matter  for  the  entire 
Nation. 

The  Department  of  Energy's  recent 
'Report  on  Energy  Security"  project- 
ed that  the  U.S.  level  of  foreign  oil  de- 
pendency could  rise  to  45  percent  by 
1900  and  57  percent  by  1995.  As  I 
again  brought  to  DOEs  attention  at 
the  hearing.  I  expect  that  the  United 
SUtes  will  be  50-percent  dependent  on 
ImporU  by  1990  and  60  percent  by 
1W5.  ._^. 

Clearly,  if  any  of  these  projections 
are  realized,  the  United  States  will  be 
seriously  vulnerable  to  a  major  oil 
supply  interruption.  As  you  recall.  Just 
prior  to  the  1973  Arab  oil  embargo, 
the  United  States  was  only  dependent 
on  foreign  oil  for  one-third  of  ite  net 
petroleum  needs. 

The  recent  attack  on  the  U.S.8. 
Stark  brings  into  focus  the  dangers  of 
a  national  policy  that  ignores  our 
growing  dependency  on  oil  supplies 
from  the  Middle  East.  In  1988.  we  im- 
ported more  than  twice  as  much  oU 
from  Arab  OPEC  countries  as  we  did 
In  1985.  It  win  not  help  solve  our 
Import  dependency  problems  by  in- 
creasing U.S.  imports  only  from 
friendly  and  stable  trading  partners 
such  as  Great  Britain.  Canada. 
Mexico,  and  Venezuela.  Oil  is  a  world- 
wide commodity,  each  country  depend- 
ent on  the  other  for  supply  and  price. 
What  happens  to  oU  production  in 
Iran  affects  the  oU  industry  in  the 
United  SUtes  and  every  other  produc- 
ing and  (M^nsuraing  nation. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  Increasing 
our  dependency  on  foreign  oil.  we 
should  be  doing  everything  possible  to 
ensure  that  we  don't  put  our  domestic 
industry  out  of  business.  We  need  to 
repeal  unreasonable  regulatory  re- 
straints, like  we  did  the  Fuel  Use  Act 
only  a  few  weeks  ago.  That  action  is 
going  to  help  consumers.  And  enacting 
the  National  Energy  Security  Act  of 
1987  makes  sound  domestic  energy 
policy  as  well. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Department  of  Energy's  "Energy 
Security  Report"  are  Included  in  this 
comprehensive  bill.  In  fact,  the  admin- 
istration has  already  recommended 
three  of  these  tax  changes  to  the  Con- 
gress. These  tax  changes  would  repeal 
the  windfaU  profit  tax.  Increase  the 
net  income  limitation  to  100  percent 
per  property,  and  repeal  the  transfer 


rule  with  req>ect  to  percentage  deple- 
tion. 

No  other  industry  is  saddled  with  a 
so-called  windfall  profit  tax  which  was 
designed  simply  to  take  away  revenue 
earned  by  the  energy  industry.  It  may 
be  good  politics  to  bash  big  oil  in  some 
States,  but  it  makes  bad  policy.  Who 
suffers  for  this  lack  of  congressional 
foresight?  Consumers  In  all  50  States. 
These  three  energy  tax  changes  are 
included  in  the  National  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1987.  The  National  EInergy 
Security  Act  also  contains  several  ad- 
ditional provisions  that  wiU  improve 
the  Investment  climate  for  domestic 
oU  production.  These  additional  provi- 
sions include:  excluding  intangible 
drilling  costs  from  the  alternative  min- 
imum tax:  allowing  expensing  of  geo- 
logical and  geophysical  costs;  and  pro- 
viding for  exploration  and  marginal 
production  tax  credits. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the 
Congress  has  made  Intangible  drilling 
costs  subject  to  the  alternative  mini- 
mum tax.  It  makes  no  sense  as  a 
matter  of  equity  or  consistency  to 
treat  intangible  drilling  costs  as  pref- 
erences. IDC's  are  the  most  fundamen- 
tal deduction  available  to  the  inde- 
pendent oil  and  gas  producer.  IE>C's 
are  out  of  pocket,  actual  expenses  paid 
by  the  businessmen  drilling  the  well. 
IDC's  Include  labor,  fuel,  repairs,  haul- 
ing, and  supplies  that  are  necessary  to 
drill  the  wells  and  prepare  them  for 
production. 

Placing  these  expenses  into  the  al- 
ternative minimum  tax  has  created 
nonsensical  Federal  energy  policy. 
There  are  Independent  producers  in 
my  State  who  have  already  had  to 
stop  drilling  activities  because  for 
every  additional  foot  they  drill,  they 
do  not  get  any  deduction  on  their  Fed- 
eral taxes.  Thus,  the  recent  change  in 
the  Tax  Code  reducing  the  100-percent 
net  Income  offset  against  IDC  prefer- 
ences has  had  the  imintended  conse- 
quence of  reducing  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  domestic  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources. I  support  the  principle  of  an 
alternative  minimum  tax,  but  I  view 
the  reduction  of  the  100-percent  net 
income  offset  for  IDC's  on  the  alterna- 
tive minimum  tax  as  totally  inappro- 
priate because  it  peiudizes  capital  for- 
mation for  oil  and  gas  drilling. 

The  National  Energy  Security  Act  of 
1987  also  contains  the  administration's 
oil  pipeline  deregulation  proposal.  I 
am  currently  reviewing  this  language 
and  may  reintroduce  an  oil  pipeline 
deregulation  bUl  at  a  later  date. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  sup- 
port of  the  National  Energy  Seciulty 
Act  and  enact  these  much  needed  re- 
forms in  Federal  law  that  will  improve 
the  ability  of  the  domestic  oil  and  gas 
industry  to  meet  the  national  security 
needs  of  our  Nation  despite  OPEC  ma- 
nipulations of  the  world  oil  price. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 


S.  1356.  A  bill  entiUed  the  "River- 
dale.  North  Dakota.  School  Rehabili- 
tation Act:"  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

arviRnALx.  rorth  dakota.  school 

RKHABIUTATION  ACT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  aU  of 
us  in  the  Senate  from  time  to  time 
have  encountered  instances  when  our 
constituents  have  been  given  the  run 
aroiind  by  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
They  do  not  happen  often,  but  they 
do  regrettably  occur.  The  legislation  I 
have  Just  intnxluced  will  remedy  one 
of  the  most  serious  examples  of  this 
bureaucratic  blundering  that  I  have 
ever  encountered.  I  am  referring,  Mr. 
President,  to  the  condition  of  the 
school  at  Rlverdale.  ND.  which  was 
transferred  to  the  people  of  that  com- 
munity by  the  CoriJs  of  Engineers  on 
July  26. 1986. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  River- 
dale  sought  for  years  to  become  a  self- 
governing  (immunity  and  to  remove 
the  stigma  of  living  in  a  town  owned 
and  operated  entirely  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  The  Congress  granted 
them  their  wish,  and  when  Rlverdale 
became  an  Incorporated  community, 
the  title  to  all  public  property,  includ- 
ing the  Rlverdale  School,  was  turned 
over  by  the  Corps  of  EInglneers  to  lo(»l 
control.  Unfortunately.  Mr.  President, 
the  corps  was  transferring  damaged 
goods.  The  Rlverdale  School,  which 
was  built  in  1947,  had  received  no 
maintenance  or  repair  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  in  almost  30  years. 

For  30  years  this  facility  Just  weath- 
ered the  extremes  of  Dakota  winters 
and  summers.  The  wood  frame  struc- 
ture is  now  in  such  a  dUi^jldated  state 
that  I  seriously  question  its  safety,  Mr. 
President.  None  of  its  electrical  wiring 
has  ever  been  replaced.  Lead  pipes  run 
through  the  building.  The  walls  of  the 
school  are  buckling. 

When  I  asked  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers how  a  sch(x>l  building  could  have 
been  turned  over  for  local  manage- 
ment in  such  a  condition,  I  was  told  by 
the  Omaha  district  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers that  they  were  not  responsible 
for  the  condition  of  the  building.  They 
had  turned  over  maintenance  responsi- 
bility to  the  Department  of  Education 
back  in  the  mid  1950's.  Naturally,  the 
Education  Department  said  they  were 
not  responsible  for  the  condition  of 
the  buUdlng  either. 

Lost  in  the  flurry  of  debate  between 
the  Omaha  district  office  of  the  corps 
and  the  Education  Deptutment  was 
the  plain  simple  truth  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  was  clearly  responsible 
for  the  condition  of  that  building,  that 
the  Federal  Government  had  been 
negligent  In  its  responsibility  to  main- 
tain that  school  building,  of  disrepair 
amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  selling 
them  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  the  Corps  of  EInglneer's  head- 
quarters officials  in  Washington,  and 


General  Hatch  in  parti(nilar,  have 
been  sensitive  to  this  problem. 

We  have  discussed  the  school's  con- 
dition many  times.  The  legislation  I 
have  introduced  will  give  the  corps  the 
necessary  authority  to  rehabilitate  the 
Rlverdale  school,  the  authority  to  cxm- 
duct  the  repairs  which  they  should 
have  performed  In  good  conscience 
before  even  proposing  to  transfer  the 
facility  out  of  Federal  hands.  They  are 
also  the  most  competent  agency  to  do 
the  Job. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  Riverxlale,  ND, 
School  Rehabilitation  Act  be  inserted 
into  the  RccoRO  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objecticm.  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

8.1356 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrea*  assembled. 

The  Section  entitled  "tramsfkr  or  pkdbral 
TOWHsms"  In  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1985,  Title  1,  Chapter  IV  (Public 
Law  99-88.  99  SUt.  317)  as  amended  by  Sec- 
tion 112«  of  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act.  1988  (PubUc  Law  99-882, 100  Stat. 
4242-43)  Is  further  amended  aa  follinra:  ".  .  . 
and  in  addition.  $5,000,000  to  remain  avaO- 
able  until  expended,  for  the  repair  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  existing  school  building 
at  Rlverdale.  North  I>akota.  In  order  to 
bring  said  buUdlng  up  to  current  State 
standards  for  continued  safe  operation,  sub- 
ject to  the  Rlverdale  Public  School  District 
No.  89  (Mercer  and  McLean  Counties) 
North  Dakota  providing  the  necessary  real 
estate  Interests  and  agreeing  to  accept  the 
improvements  as  full  and  complete  fulfill- 
ment of  responsibilities  of  the  United  States 
following  completion  of  the  project.". 


By  Mr.  McCAIN: 
S.  1359.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  orga- 
nization   known    as    the    Red    River 
VaUey  Fighter  PUots  Association;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RKD  RrvER  nOHTXX  Pn.OTS  ASSOCIAnOR 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  would  pro- 
vide a  Federal  charter  to  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Red  River  Valley 
Fighter  Pilots  Association. 

For  the  past  two  decades,  the  Red 
River  Valley  Fighter  Pilots  Associa- 
tion has  been  devoted  to  serving  veter- 
ans and  their  families.  Comprised  of 
over  4,500  members,  the  "River  Rats," 
as  they  are  commonly  known  as,  was 
f oimded  by  men  who  flew  along  the 
Red  River  Valley  in  Viet  Nam.  The 
group  originally  assembled  in  1967  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  aircrew  effi- 
ciency and  reducing  combat  losses.  But 
these  individuals  not  only  shared 
aerial  tactics  information,  they  also 
created  a  strong  networit  of  support 
that  was  fostered  on  trust.  Indeed, 
they  developed  a  unique  brotherhcxxl 
which  continued  upon  their  return  to 
the  United  States. 

Upon  their  return,  the  River  Rats 
con<xntrated  their  efforts  toward  gen- 
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enting  »n  awwreness  of  the  pllcht  of 
the  prtooner  of  wr.  and  tho«mlMta« 
in  •ctlon  or  kflled  In  •ction.  Throi«h 
their  concern  for  famUles  of  POW't. 
MIA's  And  KIA's.  they  have  u»ed  their 
taienti  and  Interert*  In  many  areas. 
Their  scholarship  protram  Is  one  of 
their  mort  Important  philanthropic 
endeavors.  Over  400  students  have  al- 
nmiy  been  reciplenU  of  financial  ss- 
giBtance.  and  children  of  any  aircraft 
crew  member  In  Southeast  Asia  to  the 
UIA/KIA  catecory.  as  weU  as  clUldren 
of  those  who  participated  In  the  Ul- 
fated  rescue  attempt  In  Iran  and  the 
raid  on  Ubya  are  eligible  for  these 
scholarships. 

In  addition  to  their  scholarship  pro- 
gram, the  Red  River  VaUey  Fighter 
PUots  AssodaUon  provides  counseling 
to  veterans  and  their  famUles.  Also. 
many  of  the  members  continue  to  set 
u  consultants  for  aerial  fighter  tac- 
Ucs.  Their  experience  In  Viet  Nam  has 
lieen  Instrumental  In  developing  an 
understanding  of  the  challenges  they 
faced  and  of  the  obstacles  they  had  to 
overcome.  This  dedication  Is  Indicative 
of  the  strong  commitment  this  assocla- 
Uon  has  made  to  the  continued  service 
to  their  country. 

Ur  President,  the  charitable  efforts 
of  the  Red  River  VaUey  Fighter  PUoU 
AssociaUon  have  already  served  the 
families  of  over  2.400  servicemen  re- 
ported missing  In  action.  These  survi- 
vors of  the  most  recent  and  volatile 
aerial   combat   war    remain   strongly 
committed    to    the    memory    of    the 
American  soldiers  left  behind.  Though 
their  actions  cannot  completely  allevi- 
ate the  pain  that  has  resulted  from 
guch  a  perilous  war.  they  will  never 
cease  their  services  to  veterans  and 
(unilies  In  need.  I  strongly  urge  my 
coUeagues  to  support  this  legislation. 
Our  small  part  in  granting  the  Red 
River  VaUey  Fighter  Pilots  Associa- 
tion   a   Federal    charter    wiU    ensure 
their  continued  honorable  service  for 
a  great  many  years.» 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself. 

Mr.   iHOtnrg.   Mr.   Bvahs,   Mr. 

Daschle,  and  Mr.  McCaw): 

S   1360.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indian 

Financing  Act  of  1974.  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 

Indian  Affairs 
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Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  today  amend- 
ments to  the  Indian  Financing  Act  of 
1974  These  amendments  would  Im- 
prove the  avallabUlty  of  future  financ- 
ing   for    American    Indian    economic 

growth.  „ 

In  the  past  banks  and  other  finan- 
cial InsUtutlons  have  generally  been 
reluctant  to  Invest  their  funds  on 
Indian  reservations.  The  Indian  Fi- 
nancing Act  Loan  Guarantee  Program 
was  created  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
to  conventional  bank  financing  for 
business  projects  on   Indian  reserva- 


Uons.  It  provides  a  form  of  credit  sup- 
port which  addresses  the  legitimate 
concerns  of  private  lenders  based  on 
trust  property  constraints,  the  sover- 
eign immunities  enjoyed  by  a  tribe 
when  acting  in  a  business  capacity  and 
the  uncertainties  associated  with 
tribal  Jurisdiction  over  commercial 
transactions  on  the  reservation. 

By  relying  on  the  evaluation  and 
commitment  of  private  lenders  before 
tn»Hng  a  guarantee  commitment,  the 
Federal  Oovemment  provides  support 
for  Indian  business  development  In  a 
manner  which  is  most  appropriate.  It 
would  be  very  unfortunate  if  the  tre- 
mendous interest  In  private  enterprl^ 
development  now  being  demonstrated 
In  Indian  country  were  not  to  be  sup- 
ported with  a  relatively  modest  level 
of  Federal  commitment  represented  In 
these  amendments  to  the  Indian  Fi- 
nancing Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  Indian  Financing 
Act  amendments  that  we  propose 
today  would  address  a  number  of  liml- 
Utlons  of  the  current  act.  The  llmlU- 
tlon  on  the  amount  of  loans  to  Individ- 
ual Indians  would  Increase  from 
$350  000  to  $500,000.  This  is  a  more  re- 
alistic celling  than  the  previous 
$350,000  figure  as  It  reflects  the 
amount  of  capital  needed  to  start  a 
business  today  and  Is  comparable  to 
other  Oovemment  efforts  such  as  the 
SmaU  Business  AdminUtratlon's 
[SBAl  loan  guarantee  program. 

We  also  propose  to  raise  the  loan 
guarantee  authorization  from 

$200  000.000  to  $500,000,000.  In  recent 
years  guaranteed  loans  have  replaced 
direct  loans  as  the  primary  emphasis 
on  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  [BIA]  In- 
vestment financing.  Consequently  the 
$200,000,000  limit  must  be  raised  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  issuing 
new  guaranteed  loans.  Unless  this 
limit  Is  raised,  the  BIA  will  be  prevent- 
ed from  issuing  further  loan  guran- 

Mr.  President,  another  amendment 
would  provide  that  a  loan  guaranteed 
under  the  act.  Including  security  given 
for  the  loan,  may  be  sold  or  assigned 
by  the  lender  to  any  "person."  As  you 
Imow  under  section  1  of  title  1.  United 
SUtes  Code,  the  term  "person"  used 
In  acts  of  Congress  Includes  "corpora- 
tions, companies,   associations,   firms, 
partnerships,  societies,  and  Joint  stock 
companies,  as  well  as  individuals."  The 
current  act  now  limits  the  sale  or  as- 
signments of  guaranteed  to  "financial 
institutions"   regxilated  by  a  govern- 
ment. This  UmlUtlon  on  use  of  exist- 
ing secondary  market  for  Indian  fi- 
nance   guaranteed    loans— similar    to 
SBA  and  other  loan  guarantee  pro- 
grams—directly impacts  the  financing 
available  to  Indians  since  banks  have 
less  of  an  incentive  to  originate  Indian 
Financing  Act  loans. 

Plrxally.  we  are  proposing  a  clarifica- 
tion with  respect  to  the  availability  of 
Indian  Financing  Act  guarantees  for 
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tribal  bond  issues  to  finance  business 
ventures  which  would  not  be  exempt 
from  Interest  taxation. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  is  be- 
coming a  cornerstone  of  economic  de- 
velopment for  the  American  Indian 
people.  It  Is  heartening  to  see  the 
Indian  business  community  moving 
away  from  reliance  on  Federal  loans 
and  subsidies  for  its  success  and  In- 
stead turning  to  banks  and  other  cus- 
tomary lending  Institutions  for  financ- 
ing. We  feel  strongly  that  this  propos- 
al furthers  the  U.S.  Oovemments 
longstanding  policy  of  self-determina- 
tion and  self-sufficiency  In  Indian  af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  blU  be 
printed  In  the  Rkord  Immediately  fol- 
lowing these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blu 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RacoRO,  as  follows: 


June  11,  1987 
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S.  1360 

Bt  it  enacted  tm  the  SenaU  and  Houie  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
STATOCKirT  or  rompost 

Sbctioh  I.  Section  201  of  the  Indian  Fi- 
nancing Act  of  1»74  (25  U-8.C.  1481)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  "For  purpo«»  of  this 
title  (but  not  for  any  purpose  under  title 
III),  the  term  "loan"  Includes  s  bond  Issue 
of  a  tribe  or  an  economic  enterprise  which  Is 
wholly  owned  by  Indians. 

UMriATIONS  OM  AMOUMT  Of  LOAWg  TO  nTOnOft- 
OAL  IIIBIANS  OR  BCOHOmC  DfTEHPKISSS 

Btc  2  Section  204  of  the  Indian  Financ- 
ing Act  of  1914  (25  use.  1484)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ••350.000 "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "»500.000". 

AssiGintxirT  or  loams 

Sk  3  Section  206  of  the  Indian  Financ- 
ing Act  of  1974  (28  US.C.  1485)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac  205  Any  loan  guaranteed  under  this 
title,  including  the  security  given  for  such 
loan,  may  be  sold  or  assigned  by  the  lender 
to  any  person.". 

AOCaSOATS  LOAMS  UMITATIOa 

Sbc  4  Section  217  of  the  Indian  Financ- 
ing Act  of  1974  (25  U.S.C.  1497)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$200,000,000"  in  subsection 
(b)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"8500.000.000". 

AOTHoaizATiOR  OF  AFFaoFaiATiOHS  ros 

Losses  ON  LOANS 

Sac  5  Subsection  (e)  of  section  217  of  the 
Indian  Financing  Act  of  1974  (25  DAC. 
1497(e))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "All  amounU  appropriated  under 
the  authority  of  this  section  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.  In  the  event  that 
Insufficient  funds  are  available  to  make  pay- 
ments required  because  of  losses  on  loans 
g\iaranteed  or  insured  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  promptly  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  request  for  additional  appropriations 
to  make  such  payments. 

By  Mr.  DiCONCINI  (for  him- 
self.   Mr.    D'Amato.    and    Mr. 

S.  1361.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  to  suppress  the 


diversion  and  trafficking  of  precursor 
chemicals  and  essential  chemicals  uti- 
lized In  the  Illicit  manufacture  of  con- 
trolled substances:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

CRXmCAL  DIVXaSION  AMD  TaAmCKnfC  ACT 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently In  New  York  City,  undercover 
narcotics  officers  busted  a  cocaine  pro- 
ducing laboratory  operating  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  a  populated  eight  floor 
apartment  building.  When  agents 
raided  the  lab,  they  foimd  a  large 
supply  of  highly  flammable  ether  with 
candles  burning  through  the  room.  A 
time  bomb  Just  waiting  to  go  off— and 
with  it— the  lives  of  many  limocent 
victims. 

In  1986,  a  total  of  509  clandestine 
laboratories  in  the  United  States  were 
seized  by  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration. In  1982.  197  labs  were 
seized.  This  Is  an  increase  of  over  150 
percent  In  Just  4  years.  These  labs  are 
used  to  produce  cocaine,  heroin.  PCP. 
methamphetamine,  LSD,  and  many 
other  Illegal  drugs.  Agents  confiscated 
more  than  1.000  firearms  during  these 
raids.  Many  of  the  labs  also  contained 
explosives  and  were  protected  with 
bobby  traps. 

The  largest  cocaine  processing  facili- 
ty ever  seized  was  a  laboratory  com- 
plex In  Colombia  In  March  1984.  It 
was  dlscoverd  as  the  result  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  a  shipment  of  76  barrels 
of  ether  purchased  by  Colombian  traf- 
fickers In  the  United  States.  Over 
10,000  barrels  of  chemicals  were  seized 
at  that  lab. 

Because  of  our  efforts  to  control  the 
supply  of  essential  chemicals  to  co- 
caine laboratories  In  South  America, 
an  ever  Increasing  number  of  South 
American  cocaine  traffickers  are 
moving  their  cocaine  labs  to  the 
United  States.  This  is  happening  be- 
cause of  the  ease  with  which  they  can 
obtain  the  chemicals  necessary  to 
produce  cocaine. 

The  Drug  EInforcement  Administra- 
tion has  maintained  an  active  volun- 
tary program  with  the  U.S.  chemical 
Industry.  It  Involves  monitoring  the 
sales  of  precursor  and  essential  chemi- 
cals from  legitimate  Industry  to  detect 
suspicious  sales  which  may  be  destined 
for  the  illicit  market. 

Precursor  chemicals  are  chemicals 
used  in  the  chemical  process  of  manu- 
facturing the  drug  and  which  are  In- 
oori>orated  into  the  final  product.  An 
example  is  plperidine,  which  is  used  In 
the  manufacture  of  PCP.  An  essential 
chemical  Is  a  substance  that  may  be 
used  In  the  manufacturing  process  as 
solvent,  re-agent  or  catalyst.  Examples 
of  these  are  ethyl  ether,  used  to  proc- 
ess cocaine,  and  acetic  anhydride,  used 
to  process  heroin. 

Despite  the  volimtary  program  that 
DEA  has  operated  and  Its  work  with 
foreign  law  enforcement  agencies,  the 
extent  of  diversion  and  trafficking  in 
these    chemicals    has    continued    to 


grow.  As  the  problem  has  grown  in 
magnitude,  so  have  the  complexity 
and  dlfflctilty  of  monitoring  and  Inves- 
tigating this  traffic. 

A  single  unscrupulous  businessman 
can  have  an  enormous  Impact.  Recent- 
ly DEA  investigated  and  prosecuted 
principals  in  three  chemical  (ximpanles 
in  the  Western  United  States.  The  evi- 
dence developed  in  these  cases  re- 
vealed that  these  companies  had  sup- 
plied literally  himdreds  of  Ullclt  labs, 
many  of  which  had  been  seized  by 
DEA  or  State  authorities. 

The  major  problem  that  exists  is 
curtailing  availability  of  these  chemi- 
cals while  at  the  same  time  ensuring 
their  availability  for  legitimate  use. 

Today,  my  good  friends  and  col- 
leagues. Senators  Alfonse  D'Amato 
and  Pm  Wii.son  Join  me  In  introduc- 
ing a  piece  of  legislation  that  I  believe 
Is  long  overdue  In  our  continuing  war 
on  drugs. 

The  Chemical  Diversion  and  Traf- 
ficking Act  of  1987  establishes  a 
system  of  recordkeeping  and  identifi- 
cation requirements.  The  bill  was 
drafted  by  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration. It  requires  manufacturers,  dis- 
tributors. Importers,  and  exporters  to 
maintain  records  concerning  types  and 
quantities  of  chemicals  sold  and  to 
whom  they  were  sold.  These  records 
would  have  to  be  kept  for  5  years  and 
would  be  subject  to  inspection  by 
DEIA.  Additionally,  the  purchaser  of  a 
chemical  listed  In  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  be  required  to  provide  iden- 
tification as  well  as  certification  of 
lawful  use  to  the  chemical  supplier. 

Because  of  the  extensive  interna- 
tional traffic  in  precursor  and  essen- 
tial chemicals,  the  bill  would  also  re- 
quire that  the  chemicals  listed  only  be 
imported  or  exported  pursuant  to 
permit  or  declaration  being  approved 
in  advance  by  DEA.  This  Is  similar  to 
the  system  currently  in  use  for  con- 
trolled drugs. 

The  act  also  establishes  penalties  for 
trafficking  In  listed  precursor  and  es- 
sential chemicals  as  well  as  penalties 
for  violations  of  the  record  keeping 
and  reporting  requirements.  The  bill 
establishes  criminal  penalties  for 
knowing  and  intentional  trafficking  in 
drug  manufacturing  equipment.  It  also 
establishes  a  requirement  for  the  re- 
porting of  sales  or  other  transfer  of 
commercial  tableting  and  encapsulat- 
ing machines. 

Past  voluntary  efforts  have  provided 
little  success  in  dealing  with  the  pro- 
duction of  these  deadly  poisons.  This 
bill  will  not  eliminate  illegal  drugs,  but 
it  will  send  a  message  to  foreign  coun- 
tries that  we  take  this  problem  seri- 
ously and  we  expect  the  same  from 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  as 
well  as  a  section-by-section  analysis  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re(x>ho,  as  follows: 

S.  IS8I 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Chemical 
Diversion  and  Trafficking  Act  of  1987". 

sec.  2.   PRIiX:URSOR  CHEMICALS  AND  ESSENTIAL 
CHEMICALS. 

Section  310  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  UJ3.C.  830)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"PKBCURSOR  CHEKICALS  AMD  BSSIMTIAL 
CHEMICALS 

"Sec.  310.  (aKl)  Except  as  provided  under 
paragraph  (3).  any  person  who  manufac- 
tures, distributes.  Imports  or  exports  a  sub- 
stance listed  under  subsection  (d)  shaU 
maintain  records  and  make  reports  as  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  may  by  regulation  require 
concerning  the  distribution,  receipt,  sale, 
importation  or  exportation  of  the  listed  sub- 
stances. Such  records  shall  be  in  a  form  that 
Is  readily  retrievable  from  ordinary  business 
records  and  shall  be  kept  and  made  avail- 
able, for  at  least  5  years,  for  inspection  and 
copying  by  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  authorized  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral.  In  establishing  regulations  con- 
cerning required  records  and  reports,  the 
Attorney  General  may  establish  a  threshold 
quantity  for  record-keeping  and  reportlitg 
requirements  for  each  listed  chemical.  The 
Attorney  General  may  include  In  the  infor- 
mation required  to  be  maintained  or  report- 
ed the  following: 

"(A)  The  quantity,  form,  and  manner  to 
which,  and  date  on  which,  the  substance 
was  distributed,  imported  or  exported. 

"(BKi)  In  the  case  of  the  distribution  or 
exportation  to  an  individual,  the  name,  ad- 
dress, and  age  of  the  individual  and  the  tjrpe 
of  identification  presented  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  Individual. 

"(ii)  In  the  case  of  the  distribution  or  ex- 
portation to  an  entity  other  than  an  Individ- 
ual, the  name  and  address  of  the  entity  and 
the  name,  address,  and  title  of  the  individ- 
ual ordering  or  receiving  the  substance  and 
the  type  of  identiilcation  presented  to  es- 
tablish the  Identity  of  the  Individual  and  of 
the  entity. 

"(2KA)  Except  as  provided  under  para- 
graph (3),  no  person  may  distribute  or 
export  a  substance  listed  under  subsection 
(d)  unless  the  recipient  or  purchaser  pre- 
sents to  the  distributor  a  certification  of 
lawful  use  and  identification  In  order  to  es- 
tablish the  identity  of  the  recipient  or  pur- 
chaser (and  any  entity  which  the  recipient 
or  purchaser  represents). 

"(B)  The  certification  of  lawful  use  and 
identification  shall  be  of  such  a  type  as  the 
Attorney  General  establishes  by  regulation. 

"(3)  Under  such  conditions  and  to  such 
extent  as  the  Attorney  General  establishes, 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  not  apply  to— 

"(A)  the  distribution  of  listed  substances 
between  agents  or  employees  within  a  single 
facility  (as  defined  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al), if  such  agents  or  employees  are  acting  In 
the  lawful  and  usual  course  of  their  busi- 
ness or  employment: 

"(B)  the  delivery  of  listed  substances  to  or 
by  a  common  or  contract  carrier  for  carriage 
in  the  lawful  and  usual  course  of  its  busi- 
ness, or  to  or  by  a  warehouseman  for  stor- 
age in  the  lawful  and  usual  course  of  its 
business:  but  where  such  carriage  or  storage 
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to  tn  ooMMcUon  with  the  dtetHbuUon.  im- 
S^rtatkm.  or  MPOrt.«fw  of  fubjtonoa.  to  a 
OaM  pefaon.  thto  whiwrMniph  «h»U  not 
i^teve  the  dtetributor.  iiiiport«r.  or  exporter 

"(C)  Miy  dtotrimrtion.  hnportaUon.  or  ex- 
portittowlth  ravMct  to  which  the  Attor- 
SmOmt*!  detwmlnM  thkt  the  report*  or 
JSordTwqulrwt  by  pMm«r«i»h  (l)  or  the 
iiiuwntaHtm  of  Idantlflcfttloti  or  certlflcft- 
tlon  raquirad  by  pansrapb  (1)  to  npt jieoe*- 
nry  for  the  enforcement  of  thto  ■ubch»pter. 
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"(D)  any  dtetrlbution.  Importation,  or  ex- 
portation of  any  dnic  product  which  con- 
tata  a  Itated  nibatanoe  and  which  an  be 
S^rfuUy  market«l  In  the  United  State; 
uMlvUM  prortotoM  of  the  Food.  Drue,  and 
Cvametle  Act. 
"(b>  It  th^"  be  unlawful  for  any  penon 

knowtawly  or  tntenttonally—  

"(1)  to  import  into  the  customs  terrttwy 
of  the  United  States  from  any  place  outside 
ttaermf  (but  within  the  United  States),  or  to 
S5wt  into  the  United  States  tnwi  any 
^loe  out^de  thereof,  any  substance  Usted 
^dv  lUlMsrtmn  (d)  unless  the  substance  Is 
tntportad  fW  commercial,  scientific,  or  other 
ladtlmate  uasa.  and— 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  substances  listed  in 
sulaectian  (dXl).  ta  Imported  pursuant  to  a 
pennlt  imued  by  the  Attorney  OenOTl;  or 
^B)  in  the  case  of  substances  listed  In 
m!rtr-*««"  (dX3).  to  imported  pursuant  to 
^iffi  notlflcatlan  or  declaration  requlre- 
menU  as  the  Attorney  General  may  by  ret- 
ulatkn  pTMOlbe:  and 

■•<a)  to  export  ftani  the  United  States  to 
any  other  country  a  substance  listed  under 
g,,^,,?^^*!  (d)  unless  there  Is  furnished 
(before  export)  to  the  Attorney  General 
documentary  proof  that  exportation  Is  not 
contrary  to  the  laws  or  regulations  of  the 
country  of  destination  for  coosumpUon  for 
medical,  commercial,  scientific,  or  other  le- 
gitimate purposes,  and— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  substances  Usted  In 
iiibsrrtinn  (dXl),  such  exportation  U  pursu- 
snt  to  a  permit  Issued  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  substances  listed  in 
subsection  (dKJ),  such  exportation  Is  pursu- 
ant to  such  notification  or  declaration  re- 
aulremenU  as  the  Attorney  General  may  by 
regulation  prescribe. 
"(c)  The  Attorney  General  may  by  rule— 
"(1)  add  substances  to  the  list  In  subsec- 
tion (d)  if  the  Attorney  General  finds  that- 
"(A)  such  substance  is  a  precursor  or  es- 
sential chemical  which  can  be  used  to  manu- 
facture a  controlled  substance:  and 

"(B)  such  substance  to  being  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  oontroUed  substances  In  vio- 
lation of  thto  UUe;  or 

"(2)  delete  a  substance  Usted  In  subsection 
(d)  or  added  to  the  Ust  by  rule  If  the  Attor- 
ney General  finds  that  lU  Iteting  no  longer 
meeU  the  criteria  set  forth  In  paragraph 

"(d)  The   provisions   of   thto   UUe   shall 

apply  to  the  f  oUowlnr 
"(1)  Precursor  chemicals: 
"(A)  H-AcetylanthranUic  acid. 
"(B)  Anth'*""*^  add. 
"(C)  Ergotamine  tartrate. 
"(D)  Brgonovlne  maleate. 
"(E)  Phenylaoetic  acid. 
"(F)  Kphedrine. 
"(G)  Pseudoephedrine. 
"(H)  Bensyl  cyanide. 
"(I)  Benxyl  chloride. 
"(J)  Ptperidlne. 
"(2)  Essential  chemicalK 
"(A)  Potassium  permaganate. 


"(B)  Aoetle  anhydride. 
"(C)  Acetone. 
"(D)  Ethyl  ether. 

"(e)  Any  tnformaUon  which  to  reported  to 
or  otherwtos  obtained  by  U»e  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  thto  section  and  which  U  exempt 
from  dtodosure  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  secUon  U2  of  UUe  6.  United  States  Code 
by  ressoo  of  subsection  (bX4)  thereof  sh^ 
be  oonsideied  confidential  and  shaU  not  be 
<ttoclased.  except  that  such  Information  may 
be  dtodosed  to  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Unttad  States  concerned  with  carrying  out 
thto  Utle  or  UUe  m  or  when  relevant  In  any 
proceeding  for  the  enforcement  of  thto  UUe 
or  UUe  III  or  when  neceamry  to  meet 
United  SUtes  treaty  obUgatlons. 
"(f)  For  purposes  of  thto  UUe: 
"(1)  The  term  'import'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  in  secUon  1001  of  UUe  UI 
(21UAC.»6l(aKl)). 

"(2)  The  term  'customs  territory  or  ine 
United  States'  has  the  meaning  assigned  to 
such  term  by  secUon  1001  of  UUe  III  (21 
X3S.C.  9Sl(aKa». 

"(gXi)  No  person  may  distribute,  seU. 
Import,  export,  or  otherwise  transfer  to  an- 
other person  any  commercial  tableting  nva- 
chlne  or  encapsulating  machUie  unless  the 
purchaser,  recipient,  transferee,  or  his  agent 
presenU  to  the  dtatributor  or  supplier  a  cer- 
Uflcation  of  lawful  use  and  idenUflcaUon  to 
estabUsh  the  Identity  of  the  recipient  or 
purchaser  (and  any  entity  which  the  recipi- 
ent or  purchaser  represenU)  of  such  a  type 
as  the  Attorney  General  by  reguUUon  may 
establish. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  distributes,  sells.  Im- 
ports, exports,  or  otherwise  transfers  to  an- 
other person  any  commercial  tableting  ma- 
chine or  encapsulating  machine  shaU  report 
the  transfer  to  the  Attorney  General  In 
such  a  form  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
by  regulation  require.  The  Attorney  Oener 
al  may  require  such  Information  as  the  date 
of  sale  or  transfer,  name  and  address  of 
tranaferee.  purpose  for  which  the  machine 
to  Intended,  and  the  serial  numbers  and 
make  and  model  of  the  machine.". 

MC.  I.  CRIMINAL  PKNAI.TIK8. 

(a)  Section  401(dMl)  (21  VS.C.  Ml(d)(l)) 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  to  amend- 

(1)  striking  out  "piperldlne"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "precursor  chemical  or  essen- 
tial chemical  lUted  under  section  31(Kd)  : 

And 

(2)  Striking  out  "phencycUdine"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "any  controUed  sub- 

*  (b)  SecUon  401(dK2)  (21  VS.C.  841(dX2)) 
of  the  ControUed  Substances  Act  to  amend- 
ed by— 
(1)  Inseriing  "or  dtetributes"  after  "poa- 


(2)  striking  out  -plperidlne"  the  first  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pre- 
cursor chemical  or  essential  chemical  Iteted 
under  section  310<d)": 

(3)  striking  out  "plperidlne"  the  second 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"precursor  chemical  or  essential  chemical": 
and 

(4)  striking  out  "phencycUdine"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "any  controUed  sub- 
stance". 

(c)  Section  401(d)  (21  UAC.  841(d))  of  the 
ControUed  Substances  Act  to  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "or"  after  the  comma  In 
paragraph  ( 1 ):  and 

(2)  adding  new  paragraphs  (3).  (4),  and  (5) 
as  f oUows:  _, 

"(J)  manufacturers,  distributes,  imports, 
or  exports  a  precursor  chemical  or  essential 


chemical  lUted  under  section  810(d)  except 
as  provided  for  by  thto  UUe. 

■"(4)  possesses  any  precursor  chemical  or 
essential  chemical  listed  under  secUon 
310(d).  with  knowledge  that  the  recordkeep- 
ing or  reporting  requirementt  of  section 
310(a)  or  reguUUons  issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon 310(a)  have  not  been  complied  with,  or 

"•(6)  with  the  intent  of  causing  the  evasion 
of  the  recordkeeping  or  reporting  requlre- 
menU  of  section  310(a)  of  the  reg\iUUons 
tosued  thereunder,  receives  or  distributes  a 
reportable  amount  of  any  chemical  Usted 
under  section  SlO(d)  In  units  small  enough 
so  that  the  making  of  reconto  or  filing  of  re- 
ports under  section  310(a)  to  not  required. ". 

(d)  Section  402(aX9)  (21  UAC.  842(aX»)) 
of  the  CXmtroUed  Substanoea  Act  to  amend- 

(1)  striking  out  "or  seU  plperidlne"  and  re- 
pUdng  It  with  "'a  precursor  chemical  or  es- 
sential chemical  Usted  under  secUon 
310(d)":  and  _ 

(2)  adding  "or  certification"  after  "idenU- 

flcation". 

(e)  SecUon  402(cH2)  (21  OJ3.C.  •42(cX2)) 
of  the  ControUed  Substances  Act  to  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C). 

(f)  Section  403(a)  (21  VS.C.  843(a))  of  the 
ControUed  Substances  Act  to  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (4XB)  by  striking  out  "pl- 
peridlne" and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "a 
precursor  chemical  or  essential  chemical 
Usted  under  secUon  310(d)": 

(2)  In  paragraph  (4XB)  by  adding  "or  cer- 
tificate" after  "IdenUflcaUon"  where  it  ap- 
pears: ...    It 

(3)  In  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  or 
after  the  semicolon: 

(4)  In  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or"; 

and 

(5)  by  adding  the  foUowing  paragraphs  at 

the  end  thereof:  .  ^  _, 

"(6)  to  poaaeas  any  drug  manufacturing 
equipment,  tableting  or  encapsuUtlng  ma- 
chines, or  gelatin  capsules  with  Intent  to 
manufacture  a  controlled  substance  except 
as  authorlxed  by  thto  UUe:  or 

"(7)  to  manufacture,  dtotribute,  or  import 
any  drug  manufacturing  equipment,  tablet- 
ing or  encapsulating  machines,  or  gelatin 
capsules  knowing,  or  having  reasonable 
cause  to  believe,  that  they  wUl  be  used  to 
manufacture  a  controlled  substance  except 
as  authorlxed  by  this  Utle.". 

(g)  Section  403(c)  (21  VS.C.  843(c))  of  the 
ControUed  Substances  Act  to  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  the  fol- 
lowinr  "In  addition,  any  person  convicted 
of  a  violation  of  this  section  or  secUon  401 
relating  to  the  receipt.  distribuUon.  Impor- 
Utlon,  or  exportaUon  of  substances  listed  Ui 
section  310(d)  shall  be  enjoined  from  con- 
ducting business  acUvltles  with  «ich  sub- 
stances for  a  minimum  of  10  years.". 


8Et:.  4.  FORremiRKS. 

Section  511(a)  of  the  ControUed  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  use.  881)  to  amended  by 
adding  a  new  paragraph  (9)  as  foUows: 

"(«)  AU  chemicals  Usted  under  secUon 
31(Xd),  aU  drug  manufacturing  equipment, 
all  taWeting  or  encapsulating  machines,  and 
aU  gelatU)  capsules,  which  have  been  Im- 
ported, exported,  manufactured,  possessed, 
dtotributed.  or  Intended  to  be  distributed,  in 
violation  of  thU  title,  as  well  as  all  convey- 
ances and  equipment.  Including  aircraft,  ve- 
hicle*, or  vessels,  which  are  used,  or  are  in- 
tended for  use.  to  transport,  or  In  any  way 
facUlUte  the  transportaUon.  dtotribuUon. 
receipt  possession,  or  cottoealment  of  pre- 
cursor'  chemicato  and  essential  chemicals. 


drug  manufacturing  equipment,  tableting  or 
encapsulating  machines,  or  gelatin  capsules, 
in  vlolaUon  of  this  title,  except  as  provided 
for  imder  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
paragraph  (4).". 
SBC  u.  DEriNrnoNS. 

SecUon  102  (21  U.S.C.  802)  of  the  C^on- 
troUed  Substances  Act  to  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (11).  by  Inserting  after  "a 
controUed  substance"  both  places  it  oppears 
the  foUowing:  "or  a  preciirsor  chemical  or 
essential  chemical  listed  under  secUon 
310(d)": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (8),  by  inserting  "or  a 
precursor  chemical  or  essential  chemical" 
after  "a  controlled  substance":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(33)  The  term  'precursor  chemical' 
means  a  substance  that  may  be  used  in  the 
chemical  process  of  manufacturing  con- 
troUed substances  and  which  to  Incorporated 
into  the  final  product  and  to  therefore  criti- 
cal to  Its  manufacture. 

"(34)  The  term  essential  chemical'  means 
a  substance  that  may  be  used  In  the  chemi- 
cal process  of  manufacturing  controUed  sub- 
stances as  a  solvent,  reagent,  or  catalyst.". 

SEC  «.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Section  S06(a)  (21  U.S.C.  876(a))  of  the 
ControUed  Substances  Act  to  amended  by 
adding  "or  precursor  chemicato  or  essential 
chemicato"  after  "with  resi>ect  to  controUed 
substances". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  part  C  of  the 
ControUed  Substances  Act  to  amended  by 
deleting  the  Item  relating  to  section  310  and 
Inserting  the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 

"310.    Precursor    chemicato    and    essential 
chemicato.". 

SEC  7.  A(nVE  DOJ  CONTROL  PROtiRAM. 

The  Attorney  General  shall  maintain  an 
acUve  program,  both  domestic  and  interna- 
tional, to  curtail  the  diversion  of  precursor 
chemicato  and  essential  chemicato  used  In 
the  lUlclt  manufacture  of  controUed  sub- 
stances. Thto  program  shall  Include  appro- 
priate controto  on  the  purchase,  sale, 
import,  and  export  of  these  chemicato  and 
development  of  cooperative  efforts  with  for- 
eign drug  control  authorities. 

SEC  S.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Thto  Act  ShaU  take  effect  120  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  thto  Act. 

SBcnoM-BT-Sicnoif  Araltsu 

Sec.  l.-Tltle. 

Sbc.  2.  Thto  to  the  section  that  provides 
the  basic  framework  of  the  control  mecha- 
nisms of  the  "Chemical  Diversion  and  Traf- 
ficking Act  of  1987"  by  amending  SecUon 
310  of  the  ControUed  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  830)  to  provide  the  foUowing: 

Section  31(KaKl)  makes  manadatory  the 
maintenance  of  records  and  the  making  of 
reports  by  any  person  who  distributes,  pur- 
chases, imports  or  exports  a  itoted  precursor 
or  essential  chemical.  It  also  requires  that 
the  records  be  kept  separately  and  be  read- 
ily retrievable  and  avaUable  for  Inspection 
for  five  years.  The  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized to  designate  by  regulation  the  re- 
quired records  and  reports,  including  estab- 
lishing a  minimum  threshold  for  each  sub- 
stance under  which  records  and  reports 
need  not  be  made.  Failure  to  make  required 
reports  or  keep  required  reconto  would  be 
puntohable  under  21  U.S.C.  842  or  843,  or 
under  21  U.S.C.  841(d)  for  knowing  or  inten- 
tional violations. 

Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  provide  detaito 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  Information  the  At- 


torney General  may  require.  Thto  primarily 
Involves  names,  addresses,  dates,  type  of 
chemical,  quantity  and  other  relevant  Infor- 
mation concerning  distribution.  Import  or 
export. 

SecUon  310(aX2)  establishes  an  identifica- 
tion requirement  similar  to  the  identifica- 
tion requirement  in  the  extoting  plperidlne 
legtolation.  However,  there  to  an  addtUcmal 
req'Jiisment  of  certification  by  the  purchas- 
er that  the  purchase  to  not  for  unlawful 
purposes.  The  exact  form  of  the  certlfica- 
Uon  would  be  estabUshed  by  regulation. 
But.  it  to  expected  that  it  will  Include,  at  a 
minimum,  that  the  purchase  to  not  for  un- 
lawful purposes  and  that  the  purchaser  has 
not  made  purchases  from  other  sources  in 
order  to  avoid  record-keeping  and  reporting 
requirements. 

Subsection  (a)<3)  provides  an  exemption 
for  agents,  employees,  common  carriers,  and 
those  exempted  by  the  Attorney  General. 
Thto.  again,  to  the  same  as  currently  exists 
for  plperidlne  and.  In  some  cases,  controUed 
drugs.  AdditionaUy.  it  clarifies  that  these 
provtolons  do  not  apply  to  drug  products 
lawfuUy  marketed  under  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  containing  these 
Itoted  chemicato. 

SecUon  310(b)  establtohes  an  import/ 
export  permit  requirement  for  listed  precur- 
sors and  a  declaration  requirement  for  es- 
sential chemicato.  It  also  sets  the  grounds 
that  can  be  used  to  deny  permits  or  declara- 
Uons. 

Section  31(Xc)  establtohes  a  mechanism 
and  criteria  for  adding  or  deleting  chemicato 
from  the  Itots. 

Section  31(Kd)  establtohes  two  lists.  One 
Itot  to  for  precursors  and  the  other  for  essen- 
tial chemicato. 

Section  310(e)  establtohes  confidentiaUty 
of  information  and  exemption  from  release 
under  Freedom  of  Information  except  for 
enforcement  purposes. 

Section  31(Kf)  defines  "customs  territory" 
and  "import".  Other  definitions  are  Includ- 
ed elsewhere  in  the  ControUed  Substances 
Act. 

Section  (g)  provides  for  required  identifi- 
cation for  tableting  and  encapsulating  ma- 
chines, as  well  as  for  certification  of  lawful 
use  by  the  purchaser. 

Section  (h)  Establtohes  a  reporting  re- 
quirement for  the  dtotribuUon,  sale.  Import 
or  export  of  tableting  or  encapsulating  ma- 
chines. 

Skc.  3.— Thto  section  has  three  primary 
purposes.  Section  3(a)  amends  Section 
401(dKl)  (21  U.S.C.  841(dKl))  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  to  establtoh  criminal 
penalties  for  possession  of  Itoted  chemicato 
with  intent  to  iUicitly  manufacture  con- 
trolled substances. 

Section  3(b)  amends  Section  401(dX2)  (21 
U.S.C.  841(dK2))  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  to  establish  criminal  penalties 
for  possession  or  distribution  of  precursor 
or  essential  chemicato  with  knowledge  that 
they  will  be  used  in  illicit  manufacture. 

SecUon  3(c)  provides  penalties  for  know- 
ingly or  Intentionally  manufacturing,  dto- 
tributing,  importing,  or  exporting  precursor 
or  essential  chemicals  except  as  provided  by 
thto  Act.  It  also  makes  the  possession  of 
these  chemicato  Ulegal  when  they  are  pos- 
sessed with  knowledge  that  the  record-keep- 
ing or  reporting  requirements  have  not  been 
adhered  to.  FlnaUy,  It  prohibits  the  receipt 
or  dtotributlon  of  a  reportable  amount  of  a 
listed  chemical  in  small  units  with  the 
intent  of  evading  the  record-keeping  or  re- 
porting requirements. 

Sec.  4.— Subsection  (a)  of  thto  section 
amends     SecUon     402(aX9)     (21     Uj8.C. 


842(aX9))  of  the  ControUed  Substaitces  Act 
to  establish  for  all  Usted  chemicato  the  pen- 
alties for  dtotribuUon  or  sale  when  there  to  a 
vioUtion  of  identificaUon  or  certificaUon  re- 
quirements. 

Subsection  (b)  deletes  SecUon  403(cX2XC) 
(21  U.S.C.  842(cK2KC)),  ctmceming  pip«1- 
dlne  reporting  violations. 

Sec.  S.— Thto  section  establishes  prohibit- 
ed acts  under  Section  403(a)  (21  UAC. 
843(a))  for  violations  Involviitg  Itoted  chemi- 
cato as  weU  as  for  manufacture,  dtotrfbuUtm, 
sale,  import  or  export  of  drug  manufactur- 
ing equipment,  tableting  or  encapsulating 
machines,  or  gelatin  capsules  with  Intent  to 
violate  the  ControUed  Substanoea  Act 

Sec.  6.— Adds  to  the  penalUes  for  viola- 
Uons  of  the  Act,  a  provtoion  for  enjoining 
violators  from  futher  acUvity  involving 
Itoted  chemicato  for  a  period  of  at  least  ten 
years. 

Sec.  7.— Authority  to  seize  and  forfeit 
chemicato.  drug  manufacturing  equipment, 
and  gelatin  capsules  under  Sec.  511  (21 
U.S.C.  881). 

Sec.  8.— Establtohes  intent  of  Omgress 
that  the  Attorney  (General  wiU  maintain  an 
active  program  against  the  diversion  and 
trafficking  of  chemicato  both  domestically 
and  worldwide. 

Sec.  9.— Amends  the  defiiUtions  of  "dto- 
tribute" and  ""deUver"  to  include  deUvery  of 
a  Itoted  precursor  or  essential  chemical.  Also 
establtohes  definitions  for  "precursor  chemi- 
cato" and  "essential  chemicato". 

Sec.  10.— Amends  Section  S06(a)  (21  U.8.C. 
876(a))  authorizing  the  Attorney  General  to 
Issue  subpenas  with  respect  to  "precursor 
chemicato"  and  "essential  chemicato". 

Sec.  11.— Amends  the  table  of  sections  for 
the  ControUed  Substances  Act. 

Sec.  12.— Provides  a  delayed  effective  date 
for  the  Chemical  Diversion  and  Trafficking 
Act  of  1987. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  am  proud  to  Join 
my  g(x>d  friends  and  (^lleagues.  Sena- 
tors DeConcini  and  WiLsoir,  in  intro- 
ducing the  Chemi(ail  EMversion  and 
Control  Act, 

Three  days  ago.  at  a  hearing  of  the 
Senate  Caucus  on  International  Nar- 
cotics Control  that  I  chaired  with  Sen- 
ator DKCoiTcnn  in  New  York,  the  DEA 
presented  very  convincing  evidence  of 
the  need  for  this  legislation. 

The  DEA  needs  this  legislation  to 
enable  it  to  track  down  the  (Timlnal 
operators  of  Illegal  drug  labs.  Drug 
traffickers,  who  are  completely  ladl- 
ing in  any  concern  for  hitman  life,  are 
storing  highly  volatile  and  explosive 
either  and  acetone  through  this 
Nation. 

In  New  York  State,  ctxadne  labs 
were  first  di8(»vered  in  rural  areas, 
such  as  Montgomery  County,  where  a 
axadne  laboratory  exploded  in  April 
1985, 

Increasingly,  these  labs  are  being 
found  in  densely  populated  neiglibor- 
hoods.  DEA  has  seized  six  active  co- 
caine labs  and  four  lab  sites  in  New 
York  City  in  the  last  year  alone. 

Perhaps  most  alartnlng  is  the  in- 
creasing number  of  lab  explosions  that 
have  (xxurred  re<»ntly. 

On  March  20,  1987,  three  storefront 
businesses  in  the  Fordham  section  of 
the  Bronx  were  seriously  damaged  by 
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Uw  expiortoo  and  Hre.  DBA  mmiU 
M^edBMi^O  galloiM  of  ettier  in  the 
bMMnentof  thebuUdtnc. 

On  mutkk  ai.  In  Rago  P»rk.  Qu^s. 
15  nUom  of  ether  were  removed  from 
•  ■tade-funUy  houee.  where  mn  explo- 
ilon  and  fire  had  occurred. 

Robert  Stutnukn.  ^^JS^^*^ 
In  charge  of  the  New  York  Field  pivt- 
ikm.  dtea  one  very  alarming  Incident. 
In  a  cocaine  lab  located  in  •  ,«-rtonr 
aMitment  building  In  Brooklyn.  Ut 
eandlee  were  In  the  aame  room  ai  open 
dnimi  of  ether. 

There  could  eaaily  have  been  an  ex- 
nloitcm  killing  chOdrai  playing  In  the 
hallway  outride  the  apartment  door, 
and  many  other  reeidenU  of  that 
building  and  adjoining  bufldingi. 

UnlcH  we  act  to  bring  theae  chemi- 
cals under  tighter  control,  the  number 
of  ezploeiona  and  fire*  wHl  Increaae. 
rendtlng  tn  the  death  and  severe 
Injury  of  hundreds  of  people. 

The  problem  thto  bill  addresses  is 
one  of  enormous  national  and  Interna- 
ttoMl  significance.  In  fiscal  year  19M. 
DKA  and  other  law  enforcement  agen- 
etea  selaed  4«4  clandestine  labs  In  the 
United  States.  The  following  is  a  list- 
ing of  the  drugs  manufactured  at 
theae  sites,  and  the  number  of  labs 
prodtidng  each  substance:  metham- 
phetamlne  (SSO):  amphetamine  (65): 
precursor  chemicaU  for  amphetamines 
•nd  methamphetamlnes  (31):  cocaine 
(22):  halludnogens  (18):  methaqualone 
(4):  'fentanyl.  «■  synthetic  heroin  (3); 
and  heroin  (1).  ^    ^ 

The  total  number  of  seized  labs  has 
Ineieaaed  steadily,  from  197  In  1982.  to 
464  last  year. 

The  extent  of  the  illicit  Internation- 
al market  for  these  chemicals  is  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that.  In  1986.  65.892 
gaUons  of  ether  and  57.450  gaUons  of 
acetone  destined  for  use  In  cocaine 
processing  In  South  America  were 
seiaed  In  International  commerce. 
Since  May  1986.  the  UJ3.  (Customs 
Service  has  Identified  huge  amounto  of 
"target  chemicals"  being  shipped  from 
three  United  SUtes  porU  to  South 
America,  Including  acetone  (1.634.500 
gaUons)  and  ether  (20.800  gallons), 
which  are  essential  for  the  making  of 
cocaine. 

Controlling  the  chemicals  used  to 
make  Illicit  drugs  can,  of  course,  serve 
to  reduce  the  supply  of  those  drugs. 
The  Justice  Department  estimates 
that  95  percent  of  the  ether  going  Into 
Colombia,  for  example,  was  for  illicit 
purposes.  One-half  of  this  came  frtun 
the  United  States. 

Cocaine,  heroin,  PCP.  and  ampheU- 
mlne/methamphetamlne  accounted 
for  over  44.000  hospital  emergency 
room  episodes  In  the  first  6  months  of 
last  year.  These  drugs  cannot  be  made 
without  the  chemicals  this  bill  seeks 
tocontroL 

This  bill  Includes  the  chemicals  used 
to  make  designer  drugs  among  those  it 
seeks  to  control  in  order  to  help  pre- 


vent the  spread  of  these  kUlers.  De- 
signer drugs  have  been  responsible  for 
over  100  deaths  in  California  alone. 

pinally,  the  Chemical  Diversion  and 
Trafficking  Act  also  establishes  crimi- 
nal penalUes  for  the  Illicit  trafficking 
In  drug  manufacturing  equipment,  and 
requires  the  reporting  of  sales  of  com- 
mercial tabletlng  and  encapsulating 
machines.  , 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of 
this  bill's  provisions.  A  more  detailed 
explanation  Is  included  In  the  sectlon- 
by-aection  analysis  accompanying  the 
Chemical  EHversion  and  Trafficking 
Act.  which  Senator  D«CoHcnn  and  I 
are  Introducing  into  the  Cohobsssioh- 
AL  RaooBS  today. 

The  summary  Is  as  follows: 

1.    Rccordkeeplns    umI    Identlficatton    of 

Anyone  who  mmnufscture*.  dl«trlbut««, 
■ells.  ImporU  or  exports  the  chemtcala  Usted 
In  the  Act  murt  keep  record*,  for  fWe  ye*r». 
of  whst  wM  iold  and  to  whom  It  wm  lold. 

The  purehsaer  Is  required  to  provide  Iden- 
tiftcation.  snd  must  certify  th*t  the  purpose 
is  not  for  unUwful  purpoMs.  and  thU  Infor- 
mation must  be  maintained  by  the  seller. 

qmaii  quantity  sales  would  not  require 
reconte  and  reports  under  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  JusUce  Department. 

X  Punishable  of  fenses. 

A  riiMfsilnn  of  listed  chemlcaU  with 
intent  to  illicitly  manufacture  controlled 
substances:  or  with  knowledge  that  the  rec- 
ordkeeping or  reporting  requlremenU  have 
not  been  adhered  to.  .  ^     . 

B  Possession  of  drug  manufacturing 
equipment  with  Intent  to  manufacture  a 
controUed  substance. 

C.  Knowingly  or  IntentlonaUy  manufac- 
turing, distributing.  Importing,  or  exporting 
Usted  chemicals,  except  as  provided  in  the 
Act. 

D.  Providing  false  Information. 

E.  Failure  to  keep  records  or  make  re- 
ports. 

3.  Penalties. 
A  Up  to  S  years  and  $16,000  fine  for 

knowing  or  Intentional  violations. 

B.  Up  to  $25,000  fine  for  civil  violations, 
primarUy  failure  to  keep  required  records. 

C.  Ptorfelture  of  equipment  and  chemlcaU 
used  to  make  narcotics. 

D  Injunction  against  vloUtors"  conduct- 
ing buslneM  with  these  chemicals  for  at 
least  ten  years. 

4.  Export/Import  controls. 
The  Act  establishes  a  system  similar  to 

the  one  now  used  for  controlled  drugs. 
Listed  precursor  chemicals  can  only  be  Im- 
ported or  exported  under  a  permit  issued  by 
the  Attorney  General.  Essential  chemicals 
can  only  be  Imported  and  exported  pursu- 
ant to  an  advance  declaration. 

5.  Chemicals  covered  and  the  drugs  they 
are  used  to  make: 

A.  Precursor  Chemicals:  N-Acetylanthran- 
illc  Add  (methaqualone);  Anthranlllc  Add 
(methaqualone);  Ergotamine  (LSD);  Ergo- 
novlne  (LSD):  Phenylacetlc  add  (metham- 
phetamlne):  Ephedrtne  (methamphet- 
amine);  Pieudoephedrlne  (methamphet- 
unlne):  Benzyl  cyanide  (methamphet- 
amlne):  Benzyl  chloride  (methamphet- 
amlne);  Plperldlne  (PCP). 

B.  Essential  Chemicals;  AceUc  anhydride 
(heroin);  Potassium  permaganate  (cocaine); 
mcetone  (cocaine);  Ethyl  ether  (cocaine). 


By  Mr.  PRTOR  (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 

BvMFns.  Mrs.  KASSxaATrac.  Mr. 

Rmux     Mr.     HoLUWOS,     Mr. 

OLsmi.  Mr.  Hxihx.  Mr.  Bba»- 

txT,  Mr.  MrrcHXLL,  Mr.  Borbi, 

Mr.   NuHW.   Mr.  Srecnm.   Mr. 

OOBB.    Mr.    LAumraxao,    Mr. 

DDLS.      Mr.      CocBKAii.      Mr. 

Dxzoii.  Mr.  Sbslbt,   Ms.   Mi- 

KVLSU.     Mr.     Wsaimu     Mr. 

Chius.  and  Mr.  Matsttiiaga): 
SJ.  Res.  158.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating September  30.  1987,  as  "Nation- 
al Nursing  Home  Residento'  Rights 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


to  Join  me  In  working  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  honor  the  rights 
of  the  residenU  in  these  facilities 
throughout  the  cotmtry.* 


NATIOSAL  SUBSmO  HOMS  BSSaSWrs'  UOHTS 
DAT 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  establish 
September  30,  1987,  as  "National  Nurs- 
ing Home  ResidenU'  RighU  Day."  A 
nimiber  of  my  colleagues  (Senators 
Btnmas,  Kassbbaum,  Ribclc.  Hol- 
LDios,  Olxuh.  Hxnii,  Bbax>lby.  MrrcH- 
ELL.  BOBXH,  Nuww,  Spbcibb.  Oobb.  Lad- 
tbhbxbo,  Dolb.  Cochbah.  Dixom. 
ShXLBT.  MlKTJLSKl.  WABimu  Chilbs, 
and  Matsuwaoa)  have  Joined  me  in 
this  effort,  and  I  hope  we  wlU  see 
prompt  enactment  of  this  measure. 

In  previous  years  on  National  Nurs- 
ing Home  Residents'  Day,  Individuals 
and  organizations  in  cities,  towns,  and 
nursing  homes  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  honored  nursing  home  resi- 
dents as  Important  members  of  their 
communities  and  for  the  significant 
contributions  they  have  made  toward 
the  growth  and  development  of  our 
Nation.  These  activities  have  resulted 
in  greater  community  support  and  In- 
volvement in  the  lives  of  nursing  home 
residents,  and  increased  interest  in  the 
quality  of  care  provided.  There  has 
been  mutual  enrichment  from  these 
activities. 

This  year  nursing  home  residents 
and  their  relatives  have  good  cause  for 
celebration.  In  response  to  the  issu- 
ance of  the  Institute  of  Medicine 
report  "Improving  the  Quality  of  Care 
in  Nursing  Homes  "  there  has  been  re- 
newed interest  in  enacting  comprehen- 
sive nursing  home  reform  legislation, 
and  a  consensus  is  building  among 
constimer  groups,  providers,  and 
public  policymakers  with  respect  to 
the  form  that  legislation  should  take. 
It  appears  that  there  is  good  reason  to 
hope  that  this  consensus-building 
effort  wlU  result  in  leglsUtlve  action  in 
the  coming  months. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  Important 
day  for  nursing  home  residents;  I  hope 
that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  landmark 
year,  as  well,  for  this  very  special  pop- 
ulation. This  year  we  have  changed 
the  name  of  this  special  day  to  Nation- 
al Nursing  Home  Residents'  Rights 
Day  to  accentuate  the  importance  of 
the  preservation  of  the  dignity  and  In- 
dividual freedom  of  residents  In  nurs- 
ing insUtutlons.  I  urge  my  coUeagues 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
s.  sa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moyhihah,  the 
names  of  the  Seiuitor  from  North 
(Carolina  [Mr.  DBCoHcnn],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Itfr.  Ihoutb],  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cbah- 
STOif]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
38,  a  bill  to  Increase  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  Magnet 
School  Program  for  fiscal  year  1987  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  existing 
Magnet  School  Programs,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  new  Magnet  School 
Programs. 

8.  74 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Obamm.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstbomg]  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  HBnuf]  were 
added  as  co8ix>nsors  of  S.  74,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  allow  a  charitable  contribution 
deduction  for  certain  amounts  paid  to 
or  for  the  benefit  of  an  Institution  of 
higher  education. 

B.  isa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rixgle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  AoAMsl  was  added  as  a  (x>sponsor 
of  S.  182,  a  bill  to  amend  title  3, 
United  States  Code,  and  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  to  establish  a  single 
poll  closing  time  In  the  Continental 
United  States  for  Presidential  general 
elections. 

8.  »o 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  HxPLiif  1  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  220,  a  bill  to  require  the  voice 
and  vote  of  the  United  States  In  oppo- 
sition to  assistance  by  International  fi- 
nancial institutions  for  the  production 
of  commodities  or  minerals  in  surplus, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  473 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassbbaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  473.  a  bill  to  regulate  Inter- 
state commerce  by  providing  for  uni- 
form standards  of  liability  for  harm 
arising  out  of  general  aviation  acci- 
dents. 

8.  841 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  QUATI.B],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  lUx.  HattibldI.  the  Senator 
from  California  [lAx.  Wilson],  and  the 
Seiuitor  from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  541,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  to  extend  to  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
the  same  procedural  and  appeal  rights 
with  respect  to  certain  adverse  person- 
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nel  actions  as  are  afforded  under  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  Federal  em- 
ployees In  the  competitive  services. 

8.  S04 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Borbh]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  604,  a  bill  to  promote  and  protect 
taxpayer  rights,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  TSl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Imouyb.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  721,  a  biU  to  provide  for  and  pro- 
mote the  economic  development  of 
Indian  tribes  by  furnishing  the  neces- 
sary capital,  financial  services,  and 
technical  assistance  to  Indian  owned 
business  enterprises  and  to  stimulate 
the  development  of  the  private  sector 
of  Indian  tribal  economies. 

S.  73< 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harkin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  736,  a  biU  to  prohibit  the  per- 
formance of  certain  functions  at  arse- 
nals and  manufacturing  facilities  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  from 
being  converted  to  performance  by  pri- 
vate contractors. 

S.  77* 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Muculski,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DbConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  776,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
tect the  welfare  of  spouses  of  Institu- 
tionalized individuals  under  the  Medic- 
aid Program. 

S.  784 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassbbaum. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Stafford]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  784,  a  bill  to  provide 
that  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  and  the  airport 
and  airway  trust  fund  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded In  the  totals  of  the  budget  of 
the  U.S.  (government  as  submitted  by 
the  President  or  the  congressional 
budget. 

S.  8S» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
839,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  to  enter  into  incentive 
agreements  with  certain  States  and  af- 
fected Indian  tribes  concerning  the 
storage  and  disposal  of  high-level  ra- 
dioactive waste  and  spent  nuclear  fuel, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  SS7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  (x>sponsor  of  S. 
887,  a  bUl  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  an<*  to  strength- 
en the  provisions  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


S.  •84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Ms.  MiKULSKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  934.  a  bill  to  authorize 
payments  to  States  to  assist  in  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  child-care  services. 

8.  #50 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hbflin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Aikansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Bftr.  Stehnis].  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mbtzenbaum],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  iVx.  DbCon- 
cini], and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  950.  a  bill  to  establish  a  special- 
ized corps  of  Judges  necessary  for  cer- 
tain Federal  proceedings  required  to 
be  conducted,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  970 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Habkim.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  GoRB],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  OrasslbyI.  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bubdick], 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Conrad]  were  added  as  conspon- 
sors  of  S.  970,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  re- 
search program  for  the  modification 
of  plants  focusing  on  the  development 
and  production  of  new  marketable  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  products,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  ••7 

At  the  request  of  li4r.  Pbll,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
BoscHWiTzl  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  997,  a  bill  to  require  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  on  Aging  to 
provide  for  the  conduct  of  clinical 
trials  on  the  efficacy  of  the  use  of  te- 
trahydroamlnoacidine  in  the  treat- 
ment of  Alzheimer's  disease. 

S.  9*8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DBCoNciin. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Santoro]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  998,  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Micro  Enterprise  Loans  for  the  Poor 
Act." 

S.  1059 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1059,  a  bill  to  terminate 
the  application  of  certain  Veterans' 
Administration  regulations  relating  to 
transporation  of  claimants  and  benefi- 
ciaries in  connection  with  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  care. 

S.  lOSO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BoscHwnx. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Dxtrbnbercbb]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1080,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Automobile  Information  Disclo- 
sure Act  to  provide  information  as  to 
whether  or  not  certain  motor  vehicles 
are  ci^Mible  of  using  gasohoL 
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At  the  rwrneat  of  Mr.  BnRUMAii .  the 
name  of  the  Senatcv  from  M&lne  [ICr. 
ICrrcHBiiJ  WM  added  m  •  ooaponaor  of 
&  1081.  a  bOl  to  establish  a  coordinat- 
ed natkMial  nutrltkio  nionltorlnc  and 
related  reaeareh  prognnx,  and  a  oom- 
piehenalve  plan  for  the  aiseennent  of 
the  nutritional  and  dietary  status  of 
the  U.S.  population  and  the  nutrition- 
al quality  of  the  DJB.  food  supply,  with 
provision  for  the  conduct  of  scientific 
reaeareh  and  development  in  support 
of  such  procram  and  plan. 
•.  lie* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hauuh,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LooAS],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  PusslbO.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  DakoU  (Mr.  BuuickI 
was  added  as  oomoneors  of  S.  1109.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food.  Drug. 
and  Oosmetk  Act  to  require  certain  la- 
belinc  of  foods  which  contain  tropical 
fats. 

s.  ll«t 

At  the  request  of  Ms.  Mikulski.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  frtmi  Tennessee 
(Mr.  a<WBl  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  a  1162.  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  89 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide authority  for  the  direct  payment 
or  reimbursement  to  certain  health 
care  professionals:  to  clarify  certain 
provisions  of  such  chapter  with  re- 
spect to  coordination  with  SUte  and 
local  law;  and  for  other  purposes. 
I.  iiti 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prtos.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  frt»n  Mississippi 
[Mr.  CocHiAH]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1181.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  of  1967  and  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  that 
the  authority  to  determine  levels  of 
pay  for  administrative  law  Judges  be 
transferred  to  the  commissions  on  ex- 
ecutive, legiidative.  and  Judicial  sala- 


S.  IIST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  PsToa.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bmonnsl  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1187,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  con- 
form the  treatment  of  residential  lot 
interest  expenses  to  current  law  treat- 
ment of  second  home  interest  expense. 

S.  1IS4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Hbju]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1224.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
3  years  duty  free  treatment  of  certain 
power-driven  weaving  machines  and 
parts  thereof . 

a.  IS40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Obaham.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Doiml  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1240.  a  bUl  to  amend  Utle  XVin 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
coverage  for  certain  preventive  care 
items  and  services  under  part  B  and  to 


provide  a  dtooount  in  premiums  under 
such  part  for  certain  individuals  certi- 
fied as  maintaining  healthy  lifestyle. 

S.   It41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  OaABAM.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Bir.  Doao]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  a  1241.  a  Mil  to  amend  tlUe  IV  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1985  to  es- 
tablish demonstration  projects  for 
community  care  preventive  health 
services. 

a  t«4s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pbtos.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  BaxAUxl  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1340.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
computing  the  amount  of  the  deduc- 
tions allowed  to  rural  mall  carriers  for 
use  of  their  automobUes. 

■.  1344 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasskr.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HAMKiirl  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  PansLn]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1344,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  enhance  the 
ability  of  small  businesses  to  compete 
for  intematioiud  export  markets,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

SKMATS  JOIirr  KSSOLUnOH  1* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pxxx.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicxLisl  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Nuint]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
26.  a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  call  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  In- 
formation Services  to  be  held  not  later 
than  1989,  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautknbkrg, 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  26.  supra. 

SKNATK  JOINT  ■■SOLUTIOR  TS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gork.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Btro].  the  Senator  from 
Weat  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockktellcr],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Hxniz].  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grasslct],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  McClttrs],  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Oarn]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
72,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  October  11.  1987.  through  Oc- 
tober 17,  1987,  as  "NaUonal  Job  Skills 
Week." 

■SKATS  jonrr  ■ssolutiom  it 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ruglx,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham]  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 87.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  17.  1987.  as  "National  Com- 
munity Education  E>ay." 

skrats  Jonrr  rssolvtior  loi 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crakston.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durkivbcrger].  the  Senator  from 


South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmoitd],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Srm- 
vul,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Bir. 
Matsuhaoa],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Baocos],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Bfr.  D'AmatoI.  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bbhtskn],  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Btro], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstsoiio].  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  CocHRAM],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hslms], 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Karhss]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  101,  a  Joint 
resolution  designating  June  19.  1987, 
as  "American  Gospel  Arts  Day." 
an  ATS  Jonrr  KsaoLDnoii  io» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DxTRmBKROXR. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DixoRl.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chateb],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Fowlkr].  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  AlaslLa  [Mr.  Murkowski] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  109.  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  begiiming 
October  4.  1987.  as  "Natioiud  School 
YeartxMk  Week." 

■KM ATI  jonrr  rxsolutior  iso 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCaim]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  120,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  void  certain  agree- 
ments relating  to  the  site  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  Embassy  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

ssMATs  jonrr  sBsoLtrnos  i» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  liteTZXirBAtTM. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Lcviif].  the  Senator  from 
Miimesota  (Mr.  Durshbsbosr],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
HxLMs],  the  Senator  from  niinoLs  [Mr. 
Dixoif],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SmoH],  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  HacHT]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  122,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  period 
commencing  on  October  18,  1987,  and 
ending  on  October  24,  1987.  as 
"Gaucher's  Disease  Awareness  Week". 

sntATK  jotirr  kxsolution  iit 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkih],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmirx],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  ExoN],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Rikcle],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sanford]. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Sihoh]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Idr. 
Leahy]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  128,  a  Joint 
resolution  prohibiting  the  sale  to  Hon- 
duras of  certain  defense  articles  and 
related  defense  services. 

SIHATX  JOIirr  BSSOLUTION  IS* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humfhret.  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stxh- 
His]    was   added   as   a   cosponsor   of 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  136.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
December  13,  1987.  through  December 
19.  1987.  as  "National  Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week". 

■siiATs  jonrr  sssolutioii  i4S 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wncxn.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pxix]  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm]  were  added 
as  coqjonsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 142.  a  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  day  of  October  1.  1987.  as 
"National  Medical  Research  Day". 
■BRATS  Jonrr  usolutior  i4S 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
lumsas  [Mr.  Bumpers]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
148,  a  Joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  September  20.  1987,  through 
September  26.  1987,  as  "Emergency 
Medical  Services  Week." 

SCNATK  JOIIfT  RSSOLimON  153 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 153,  a  Joint  resolution  prohibiting 
the  enhancement  or  upgrade  in  the 
sensitivity  of  technology  of,  or  the  ca- 
pability of,  Maverick  missiles  for  Saudi 
Arabia. 

■BRATS  JOIRT  RBSOLITTIOH  164 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Chatee]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  154.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  period 
commencing  on  November  15,  1987. 
and  ending  on  November  22,  1987,  as 
"National  Arts  Week". 

BBRATK  CORCX7MUERT  RBSOLUTIOR  20 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsunaga]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  20,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  funding  for  the 
vocational  education  program  should 
not  be  eliminated. 

SERATB  CORCURSERT  KKSOLUnOR  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Bir.  Simon]  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garn]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 23.  a  concurrent  resolution  desig- 
nating Jam  as  an  American  national 
treasure. 

SBRATB  CORCOSKBRT  KBSOLimOR  3* 

At  the  request  of  Bir.  DeConcini. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaslca 
[Bir.  Mtjrkowski]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 29.  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  regard- 
ing the  inability  of  American  citizens 
to  maintain  regular  contact  with  rela- 
tives in  the  Soviet  Union. 


SERATB  OORCtnUtENT  KBSOLDTIOR  43 

At  the  request  of  Bir.  Stevens,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Bir.  Conrad],  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Bir.  Proxmise].  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Bir.  OarnI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Bir. 
Chare]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  43,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  encourage 
State  and  local  governments  and  local 
educational  agencies  to  provide  quality 
daily  physical  education  programs  for 
all  children  from  kindergarten 
through  grade  12. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  231— AU- 
THORIZING THE  PRODUCTION 
OP  CERTAIN  DOCUMENTS  BY 
THE  SENATE  PERBiANENT  SX7B- 
COBiBilTTEE  ON  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS 

Bir.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Bir. 
Dole)  submitted  the  follovring  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

8.  Rbs.  231 


Whereas,  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investisatlons  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  has  been  conducting  an 
inquiry  into  the  operations  of  door-to-door 
magazine  and  cleaning  products  sales  orga- 
nizations; 

Whereas,  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  the  SUte  of  New  York  has  for  its 
own  Investigatory  purposes  requested  access 
to  records  obtained  by  the  Sul>committee; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can.  by  the  administrative  or  judicial 
process,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  pos- 
session but  by  permission  of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  documents, 
papers,  and  records  under  the  control  or  in 
the  possession  of  the  Senate  are  needed  in 
an  investigation  by  an  appropriate  author- 
ity, the  Senate  will  take  such  action  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  justice  consistent  with 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  Senate:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  and  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member  of  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  acting 
Jointly,  are  authorized  to  provide  upon  re- 
quest to  law  enforcement  authorities 
records  of  the  Subcommittee's  investigation 
of  door-to-door  sales  operations. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  232— RE- 
LATING TO  THE  DENIAL  OF 
FREEDOM  OF  RELIGION  AND 
OTHER  HUBiAN  RIGHTS  IN 
LITHUANIA 

Bir.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and  Bir. 
D'Amato)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution:  which   was   referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  232 

Whereas  1987  marks  the  600th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Ctiristlanisation  of  Lithuania, 
when  the  Lithuania  nation  embraced 
Roman  Catholicism; 

Whereas  freedom  of  religion  is  a  funda- 
mental human  right  wliich  Is  explicitly 
guaranteed  by  the  Universal  Declaration  of 


Human  Rights,  the  IntematioDal  Covenants 
on  Human  Rights,  and  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Ck>nference  on  Security  and  (Cooperation  in 
Europe; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Richts. 
the  Intematkmal  Covenants  on  Htmum 
Rights,  and  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe  by 
engaging  in  the  ongoing  dmlal  of  religious 
liberty  and  other  human  rigbta  In  Soviet-oc- 
cupied Lithuania  and  elsewhere; 

Whereas  Uthuanian  children  are  legally 
prohibited  from  attending  church  without 
their  parents  and  from  participating  In 
church  activities.  parenU  are  actively  dis- 
couraged from  teaching  their  falUi  to  their 
own  children  at  home  and  banned  from 
teaching  religion  to  other  children,  priests 
are  forbidden  to  give  religious  Instruction  to 
any  children,  and  children  who  are  reUgious 
believers  are  discriminated  against  by  teach- 
ers and  school  officials; 

Whereas  adult  lay  believers  in  Utbusnia 
are  victimized  by  Job  dlacrimination.  their 
access  to  religious  literature  is  actively  re- 
stricted, and  they  are  subject  to  vartoos 
forms  of  harassment  such  as  house 
searches.  Interrogations,  and  artrttrary 
arrest; 

Whereas  religious  orders  are  legally  pro- 
hibited in  Utbusnia,  admiaston  to  the  one 
seminary  Is  strictly  regulated,  and  adminis- 
tration of  ttiat  seminary  is  subject  to  gov- 
ernment interference: 

Whereas  priests  in  Lithuania  who  oonad- 
enUously  perform  their  pastoral  duties  are 
subject  to  persecution,  and  those  who  pro- 
test Soviet  mistreatment  of  religious  believ- 
ers and  petition  the  state  for  redress  of 
their  grievances,  such  as  Father  Alfonsas 
Svarinskas  and  Father  Sigltas  Tamltevicius. 
founders  of  the  Catholic  Committee  for  the 
Defense  of  Believers'  Rights,  sre  subject  to 
imprisonment; 

Whereas  Soviet  authorities  have  seized 
numerous  churches  against  the  religious 
community's  will  and  converted  then  to 
other  uses: 

Whereas  Soviet  authorities  restrict  the 
domestic  production  and  importation  of  reU- 
gious literature  and  materials  to  small  quan- 
tities, and  subject  the  publishers  of  religious 
literature  and  underground  human  rights 
publications  such  as  the  "Chronicle  of  the 
Catholic  Chureh  in  Lithuania"  to  srrest  and 
imprisonment;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  consistent- 
ly blocked  efforts  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  to 
visit  Lithuania  and  has  taken  other  steps  to 
limit  Lithuania's  celebration  of  the  600th 
anniversary  of  its  Christianization:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  deplores  Soviet 
denial  of  religious  liberty  and  other  human 
rights  in  Lithuania  and  elsewhere,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  600th  anniversary  of 
Christianity  in  UthuanU— 

(1)  sends  its  greetings  to  the  Lithuanian 
people  as  they  mark  this  solemn  occasion  In 
the  life  of  their  nation; 

(2)  voices  its  support  for  those  Lithuani- 
ans who  are  persecuted  for  attempting  to 
exerelse  freedom  ol  religion; 

(3)  urges  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  VS.  delegation  to  the  Vienna 
Review  Meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  to  continue 
to  speak  out  forcefully  against  violations  of 
religious  liberty  everywhere  and  specifically 
in  Lithuania  during  this  anlversary  year, 
and  to  solicit  the  support  of  our  allies  in 
this  effort;  and 
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<4)  cbQi  upon  the  Sovtet  Vnkn  to  aMde  by 
tbe  UnlvciMl  DeclanUon  of  Human  RlghU. 
tbe  InUraaUonkl  COT«n«nU  on  Huin*n 
lUchU.  and  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Seeurltjr  and  Cooperation  in  Curope.  in- 
dudlBC  tbe  prorWooa  on  regllcloas  liberty. 
•  Mr.  RIBOLB.  Mr.  President,  today. 
I  am  pleued  to  be  Joined  by  my  col- 
leacue  from  New  York.  Mr.  D'Amato. 
in  submitting  a  resolution  martcint  the 
600th  anniveraary  of  Christianity  in 
Sovlet'oocupied  Uthuania. 

A»  procialined  by  the  Chicago-based 
Uthuanian  Christianity  Jubilee  Com- 
mittee, this  annlrersary  celebration 
seeks  to  acknowledge  Christianity  as 
the  great  spiritual  treasure  of  the 
Lithuanian  natkm  and  its  decisive  role 
In  lithuanlan  history  and  culture.  It 
presents  an  opportunity  to  renew  our 
soUdarlty  with  oppressed  Uthuanian 
believers  in  their  struggle  for  religious 
freedom,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
world  to  their  plight,  and  to  win  great- 
er moral  support  for  persecuted  Chris- 
tians in  Lithuania. 

In  keeping  with  those  objectives,  the 
resolution  I  am  submitting  today  reaf- 
firms the  Senate's  support  for  the 
Lithuanian  people  in  their  struggle  for 
religious  liboty.  Second,  it  urges  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  SUte.  and 
the  US.  delegation  to  the  Vienna 
CSCE  Review  Meeting  to  continue  to 
q>eak  out  forcefully  against  violations 
of  religious  liberty  in  Lithuania  and 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to 
solicit  the  support  of  our  allies  In  that 
effort.  Finally,  the  resolution  calls 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  honor  its 
pledge  to  guarantee  religious  freedom 
as  a  signatory  to  numerous  Interna- 
tional agreements. 

The  Soviet  authorities  have  sought 
to  rtiiwinteh  Lithuania's  celebration  of 
the  600th  anniversary  of  its  Christian- 
Isatlon.  and  have  taken  steps  to  pre- 
vent Pope  John  Paul  II  from  visiting 
the  faithful  in  Lithuania.  They  have 
forbidden  Catholic  lay  believers  to 
travel  to  Rome  to  participate  in  the 
papal  celebration  of  the  anniversary 
on  June  28,  1987,  and  have  baned  all 
travel  to  Lithuania  by  foreigners.  In- 
cluding Americans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent, during  the  month  of  June.  Lith- 
uanian clergy  have  been  warned  that 
any  anniversary  activities  not  ap- 
proved in  advance  by  the  Soviet  Oov- 
emment  and  not  restricted  to  church- 
es may  result  In  reprisals. 

Mr.  President,  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple's efforts  to  celebrate  this  600th  an- 
niversary of  Christianity  in  their  coun- 
try deserve  our  support.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  In  expressing  soli- 
darity with  their  cause  by  cosponsor- 
ing  this  resolution.* 
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SENATORIAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT  OF  1987 


BTRD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  305 

Mr.  BTRD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Borkn. 
and  Mr.  MoTimuit)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (8.  2)  to  amend 
the  Federal  EHection  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  a  voluntary  system 
of  spending  limits  and  partial  public 
financing  of  Senate  general  election 
campaigns,  to  limit  contributions  by 
mulUcandldate  political  committees, 
and  for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

Ir  lieu  of  the  matter  propoaed  to  be  In- 
■erted.  tnaert  the  followlnr 
That  thl«  Act  may  be  cited  a*  the  "Senatori- 
al Election  Campalsn  Act  of  1M7". 

Sk.  3.  The  Federal  Election  Champaign 
Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  foUowint  new  title: 
•TTTLE     V— SPENDING      LDITTS     AND 

PUBLIC  MATCHINO  PAYMENTS  FOR 

SENATE  ELBCTION  CAMPAIGNS 
"osnifmoMa 

"Sac.  Ml.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

"(1)  unless  otherwise  provided  in  this  title 
the  deflnlUons  set  forth  in  section  301  of 
this  Act  apply  to  this  Utie: 

"(2)  the  term  'authorized  committee' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  candidate  for 
election  to  the  office  of  United  SUtes  Sena- 
tor, any  political  committee  which  is  au- 
thorised in  writing  by  such  candidate  to 
accept  contributions  or  make  expenditures 
on  t>ehalf  of  such  candidate  to  further  the 
election  of  such  candidate: 

"(>)  the  term  'candidate'  means  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  seeking  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election  to  the  office  of  United 
States  Senator  and  such  individual  shall  be 
deemed  to  seek  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  if  such  individual  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of 
section  30K3): 

"(4)  the  term  'contribution'  includes  a 
payment  described  in  secUon  301(8KBHx). 
made  by  a  SUte  or  local  committee  of  a  po- 
Utical  party.  If- 

"(A)  the  sum  of  the  amount  of  such  pay- 
ment and  the  total  amount  of  all  previous 
such  payments  by  such  committee  during 
the  same  election  cycle  exceeds  the  amount 
determined  by  multiplying  one  cent  times 
the  voting  age  population  of  the  State  in 
which  the  election  is  held:  or 

"(B)  if  any  portion  of  such  payment  is 
used— 

"(i)  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing,  leasing, 
or  otherwise  procuring,  or  procuring  the  use 
of.  any  telephone,  computer,  computer  pro- 
gram, or  mass  mailing  equipment:  or 

"(ii)  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  pur- 
chase of  materials  described  in  section 
aOKSKBKx)  which  are  to  be  used  by  individ- 
uals in  the  performance  of  services  de- 
scribed in  section  SOKSKBKi)  or  are  to  be 
distributed  by  individuals  providing  such 
services: 

"(5)  the  term  election  cycle'  means— 
"(A)  in  the  c&se  of  a  candidate  or  the  au- 
thorised committee  of  a  candidate,  the  term 
beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date  of  the 
last  previous  general  election  for  such  office 
or  seat  which  such  candidate  seeks  and 
OfKllng  on  the  date  of  the  next  election:  or 


"(B)  for  all  other  persons,  such  term  shall 
begin  on  the  first  day  following  the  date  of 
the  last  general  election  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  next  election; 

"(6)  the  term  eligible  candidate'  means  a 
candidate  who  Is  eligible  under  section  S03 
to  receive  payments  under  this  title: 

"(7)  the  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  pay- 
ment described  in  section  301(9HBKvUl).  by 
a  SUte  or  local  committee  of  a  political 
party  If — 

"(A)  the  sum  of  the  amount  of  such  pay- 
ment and  the  total  amount  of  all  previous 
such  payments  by  such  committee  during 
the  same  election  cycle  exceeds  the  amount 
determined  by  multiplying  (me  cent  times 
tbe  voting  age  population  of  the  SUte  in 
which  the  election  is  held;  or 

"(B)  if  any  portion  of  such  payment  is 
used— 

"(i)  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing,  leasing, 
or  otherwise  procuring,  or  procuring  the  use 
of.  any  telephone,  computer,  computer  pro- 
gram, or  mass  mining  equipment;  or 

"(11)  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  pur- 
chase of  materials  described  In  section 
MKBKBHvUi)  which  are  to  be  used  by  indi- 
viduals in  the  performance  of  services  de- 
scribed in  section  SOKSKBXi)  or  are  to  be 
distributed  by  individuals  providing  such 
services: 

"(8)  the  term  'general  election'  means  any 
election  which  will  directly  result  in  the 
election  of  a  person  to  the  office  of  United 
SUtes  Senator,  but  does  not  include  an 
open  primary  election: 

"(9)  the  term  "general  election  period' 
means  the  period  beginning  on  the  day  after 
the  date  on  which  the  candidate  qualifies 
for  the  general  election  ballot  under  the  law 
of  the  SUte  Involved  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  such  election  or  the  date  on  which  the 
candidate  withdraws  from  the  campaign  or 
otherwise  ceases  actively  to  seek  election, 
whichever  occurs  first: 

"(10)  the  term  "immediate  family'  means  a 
candidate's  spouse,  and  any  child,  stepchild, 
parent,  grandparent,  brother,  half-brother, 
sister  or  half-sister,  of  the  candidate  and 
the  spouse  of  any  such  person  and  any 
child,  stepchild,  parent,  grandparent,  broth- 
er, half-brother,  sister  or  half-sister  of  the 
candidate's  spouse  and  the  spouse  of  any 
such  person. 

"(11)  the  term  'major  party'  means  'major 
party'  as  defined  in  section  0003(6)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  198«.  the  Presi- 
dential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act,  pro- 
vided that  a  candidate  in  a  general  election 
held  by  a  SUte  to  elect  a  Senator  subse- 
quent to  an  open  primary  In  which  all  the 
candidates  for  the  office  participated  and 
which  resulted  in  the  candidate  and  at  least 
one  other  candidate  qualifying  for  the 
ballot  In  the  general  election,  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  a  candidate  of  a  major  party  for  pur- 
poses of  this  title: 

"(12)  the  term  "primary  election'  means 
any  election  which  may  result  In  the  selec- 
tion of  a  candidate  for  the  ballot  of  the  gen- 
eral election; 

"(13)  the  term  primary  election  period' 
means  the  period  beginning  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  last  Senate  election 
for  the  same  Senate  office  and  ending  on 
the  date  of  the  first  primary  election  for 
such  office  following  such  last  Senate  elec- 
tion for  such  office  or  the  date  on  which  the 
candidate  withdraws  from  the  election  or 
otherwise  ceases  actively  to  seek  election, 
whichever  occurs  first; 

"(14)  the  term  runoff  election'  means  the 
election  held  after  a  primary  election,  and 
prescribed  by  applicable  SUte  law  as  the 


means  for  deciding  which  candidate(s) 
should  be  certified  as  nomlnee(s)  for  the 
Federal  office  sought: 

"(18)  the  term  runoff  election  period' 
means  the  period  beginning  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  last  primary  election 
for  such  office  and  ending  on  the  date  of 
the  runoff  election  for  such  office; 

"(16)  the  term  Senate  Fund'  means  the 
Senate  Election  (Campaign  Fund  maintained 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
Presidential  Champaign  Fund  esUblished  by 
•ectlon  9006(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986;  and 

"(17)  the  term  'voting  age  population' 
means  the  resident  population,  18  years  of 
age  or  older,  as  certified  pursuant  to  section 
315(e). 

"KUOniUTT  TO  RSCnvK  PATMKNTS 

"Sac.  503.  (a)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  pay- 
menU  under  this  title  a  candidate  shall, 
within  7  days  after  qualifying  for  the  gener- 
al election  ballot  under  the  law  of  the  SUte 
involved  or.  if  such  candidate  is  a  candidate 
In  a  SUte  which  has  a  primary  election  to 
qualify  for  such  ballot  after  September  1. 
within  7  days  after  the  date  such  candidate 
wins  In  such  primary,  as  determined  by  the 
Commission- 

"(1)  certify  to  the  Commission  (uider  pen- 
alty of  perjury  that  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  January  I  of  the  calendar  year  pre- 
ceding the  year  of  the  general  election  In- 
volved, or  in  the  case  of  a  special  election 
for  the  office  of  United  SUtes  Senator, 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  day  on 
which  the  vacancy  occurs  in  that  office,  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  such  certification, 
such  candidate  and  the  authorized  conmilt- 
tees  of  such  candidate  have  received  contri- 
butions in  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  10 
cenU  multiplied  by  the  voting  age  popula- 
tion of  such  SUte  or  at  least  equal  to 
$150,000.  whichever  is  greater,  up  to  an 
amount  that  is  not  more  than  $650,000: 

"(3)  certify  to  the  Commission  under  pen- 
alty of  perjury  that  all  contributions  re- 
ceived for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  have 
come  from  individuals  and  that  no  contribu- 
tion from  such  individual,  when  added  to  all 
contributions  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  such 
candidate  by  such  individual,  was  taken  into 
account  to  the  extent  such  amount  exceeds 
$350; 

"(3)  certify  to  the  Commission  under  pen- 
alty of  perjury  that  such  candidate  and  the 
authorized  <»mmlttees  of  such  candidate 
have  not  expended  and  will  not  expend,  for 
the  primary  election,  more  than  the  amount 
equal  to  67  percent  of  the  general  election 
spending  limit  applicable  to  such  candidate 
pursuant  to  section  503(b)  or  more  than 
$2,750,000,  whichever  amount  is  less,  unless 
such  amount  is  increased  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 503(g): 

"(4)  certify  to  the  Commission  under  pen- 
alty of  perjury  that  such  candidate  has  not 
expended  and  will  not  expend  for  nmoff 
elections,  if  any.  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  maximum  amount  of  the  limlUtion  ap- 
plicable to  such  candidate  as  determined 
under  section  503(b).  unless  such  amount  Is 
increased  pursuant  to  section  503(g); 

"(5)  certify  to  the  Commission  under  pen- 
alty of  perjury  that  75  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  contributions  received 
for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  have  come 
from  Individuals  residing  in  such  candidate's 
State; 

"(6)  certify  to  the  Commission  under  pen- 
alty of  perjury  that  at  least  one  other  candi- 
date has  qualified  for  the  same  general  elec- 
Uon  ballot  under  the  Uw  of  the  SUte  in- 
volved; 


"(7)  agree  in  writing  that  such  candidate 
and  the  candidate's  authorized  commit- 
tees— 

"(A)  have  not  made  and  will  not  make  ex- 
penditures which  exceed  the  IlmiUtlons  es- 
tablished in  section  503,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  title; 

"(B)  will  not  accept  any  contributions  in 
violation  of  section  315; 

"(C)  will  not  accept  any  contribution  for 
tbe  general  election  involved  in  excess  of 
the  llmiUtion  on  expenditures  esUblished 
in  section  503(b); 

"(D)  will  deposit  all  paymenU  received 
under  this  section  at  a  national  or  SUte 
bank  in  a  separate  checking  account  which 
shall  contain  only  funds  so  received,  and 
will  make  no  expenditures  of  funds  received 
under  this  section  except  by  checks  drawn 
on  such  account: 

"(E)  will  furnish  campaign  records,  evi- 
dence of  contributions  and  other  appropri- 
ate information  to  the  Commission; 

"(F)  will  cooperate  in  the  case  of  any 
audit  and  examination  by  the  Commission 
under  section  507:  and 

"(O)  will  not  use  any  broadcast  sUtion,  as 
such  term  is  used  in  section  315  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  for  the  television 
broadcasting  of  a  political  announcement  or 
advertisement  during  which  reference  is 
made  to  an  opponent  of  such  candidate 
unless  such  reference  is  made  by  such  candi- 
date personally  and  such  candidate  is  identi- 
fied or  identlnable  during  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  time  of  such  announcement  or 
advertisement,  if  such  opponent  has  agreed 
to  the  requirements  of  this  title  or  has  re- 
ceived funds  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
thU  title;  and 

"(8)  apply  to  the  Commission  for  pay- 
ments as  provided  for  in  section  504. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (aXl) 
and  paragraph  (2)  of  section  504(a),  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  contributions  re- 
ceived by  a  candidate  and  the  candidate's 
authorized  committees— 

"(1)  no  contribution  other  than  a  gift  of 
money  made  by  a  written  instnmient  which 
identifies  the  person  making  the  contribu- 
tion shall  be  taken  into  accoimt; 

"(2)  no  contribution  made  through  an  in- 
termediary or  conduit  referred  to  in  section 
315(aK8)  shall  be  taken  into  account: 

"(3)  no  contribution  received  from  any 
person  other  than  an  individual  shall  be 
taken  into  account,  and  no  contribution  re- 
ceived from  an  individual  shall  be  taken  into 
account  to  the  extent  such  contribution  ex- 
ceeds $250  when  added  to  the  total  amount 
of  all  other  contributions  made  by  such  in- 
dividual to  or  for  the  benefit  of  such  candi- 
date beginning  on  the  applicable  date  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection;  and 
"(4)  no  contribution  received  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
year  In  which  the  general  election  involved 
or  received  after  the  date  on  which  the  gen- 
eral election  involved  is  held  shall  be  taken 
into  account,  and  in  the  case  of  a  special 
election  for  the  office  of  United  SUtes  Sen- 
ator no  contribution  received  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  the  vacancy  occurs  in  that 
office  or  received  after  the  date  on  which 
the  general  election  Involved  is  held  shall  be 
taken  into  account. 

"(c)  The  threshold  amounts  in  subsection 
(aMl)  shall  be  Increased  at  the  l)eginning  of 
each  calendar  year  based  on  the  Increase  in 
the  price  Index  as  determined  under  section 
315(c).  except  that  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining such  increase,  the  term  base  period', 
as  used  in  such  section  shall  mean  the  cal- 
endar year  of  the  first  election  after  the 


date  of  enactment  of  the  Senatorial  Eleo- 
tion  Campaign  Act  of  1987. 

"LIMITATIOHS  OM  KXFBIISrruaSS 

"Sbc.  503.  (a)  No  candidate  who  receives  a 
payment  for  use  in  a  general  election  under 
this  title  shall  make  expenditures  from  the 
personal  funds  of  such  candidate,  or  the 
funds  of  any  member  of  the  immediate 
family  of  such  candidate,  aggregating  in 
excess  of  $20,000,  during  the  election  cycle. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act,  no  candidate  who  receives  matching 
payments  for  use  in  a  general  election  under 
this  title  shall  make  expenditures  for  such 
general  election  which  in  the  aggregate 
exceed  $400,000,  plus— 

"(1)  in  SUtes  having  a  voting  age  popula- 
tion of  4  million  or  less,  30  cenU  mult^lled 
by  the  voting  age  population;  or 

"(2)  in  SUtes  havhig  a  voting  age  popula- 
tion over  4  million.  30  cento  multiplied  by  4 
million  plus  25  c«nte  mult^lied  by  the 
voting  age  population  over  4  million; 
except  that  the  amount  of  the  limitation 
under  this  subsection,  in  the  case  of  any 
candidate,  shall  not  be  less  than  $950,0(M>, 
nor  more  than  $5,500,000. 

"(c)  The  IlmiUtlons  on  expenditures  in 
subsections  (b),  (d),  and  (e)  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
of  section  504. 

'"(d)  No  candidate  who  is  otherwise  eligi- 
ble to  receive  paymento  for  a  general  elec- 
tion under  this  title  may  receive  any  such 
paymento  if  such  candidate  spends,  for  the 
primary  election,  more  than  the  amount 
equal  to  67  percent  of  the  limitation  on  ex- 
penditures for  the  general  election  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b),  or  more  than 
$2,750,000,  whichever  amount  is  less,  except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (g). 

"(e)  No  candidate  who  is  otherwise  eligible 
to  receive  paymento  for  a  general  election 
under  this  title  may  receive  any  such  pay- 
mento if  such  candidate  spends  for  a  runoff 
election.  If  any,  more  than  an  amount  which 
in  the  aggregate  exceeds  20  percent  of  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  limlUtion  applica- 
ble to  such  candidate  as  determined  under 
subsection  (b),  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (g). 

"(fKl)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
amounto  set  forth  in  subsections  (b).  (d), 
and  (e)  of  this  section  shall  be  increased  at 
the  begiiming  of  each  calendar  year  based 
on  the  Increase  in  the  price  index  as  deter- 
mined under  section  315(c),  except  that  for 
purposes  of  determining  such  Increase  the 
term  base  period",  as  used  in  section  315(c), 
means  the  calendar  year  of  the  first  election 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Senatori- 
al Election  Champaign  Act  of  1967. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b),  in  any  SUte  with  no  more 
than  one  transmitter  for  a  commercial  Very 
High  Frequency  (VHF)  television  sUtion  li- 
censed to  operate  in  that  SUte,  no  candi- 
date in  such  SUte  who  receives  a  payment 
for  use  in  a  general  election  under  this  tlUe 
shall  make  expenditures  for  such  general 
election  which  in  the  aggregate  exceed  the 
higher  of— 

"(A)  $950,000;  or 

"(B)  $400,000  plus  45  cento  multiplied  by 
the  voting  age  population  up  to  a  popula- 
tion of  4  million,  plus  40  cento  multlpUed  by 
the  voting  age  population  over  4  million,  up 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $5,500,000. 

"(3)  The  limlUtion  set  forth  in  subsection 
(b)  shall  not  apply  to  expenditures  by  a  can- 
didate or  a  candidate's  authorised  commit- 
tees from  a  compliance  fimd  estsbllshed  to 
defray  the  costo  of  legal  and  accounting 
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— ,..,^pcoTld«d»ol«ly  totnwrtrompHMic* 
with  thh  Act;  prwrMid  howwtr  Ui»t- 

"(A)  Um  Pund  oontaiiH  only  eontribuUooa 
(Inetadiiw  ooatilbattoiM  latalvad  from  Indt- 
TlduAli  wtaleb.  wlMO  addwl  to  aU  oUmt  oon- 
trfbutloiM  and  — **»«»»tf  pAjraiaiiti,  wicMd 
tb*  Mmltatloiw  on  nqpandlturw)  racahrad  In 
aBfifP»B«~  with  tha  llmUatlona,  prohlbt- 
ttMH.  and  reportinf  raquiremenU  of  thla 
AeC 

"(B)  tha  a«sn«at«  total  of  eootrtbutlofia 
to.  and  aspandlturaa  from,  tha  Pund  will 
not  aaoaad  10  pare«ft  d  tha  Umlfattnn  on 
opMdlturaa  (or  tha  lanaral  alaetion  detar- 
■.tiMMt  undar  auliaanrinn  (bK  and 

"<C)  no  tnnafata  naaj  ba  mada  from  tha 
rand  to  anj  othar  aeoounta  of  the  candl- 
dMa'a  authortMd  eommlttaaa.  ezeapt  that 
tha  Fund  majr  reoahra  tranafaca  from  auch 
othar  aeoounta  at  any  tlaaa. 
In  tha  went  that.  lutaaaQuent  to  any  tcneral 
titTitV»«.  a  ramlHr**  determlnea  that  the 
eaaU  of  neeaaaary  and  conthiulnt  le«al  and 
aeeounthw  aanrleaa  require  oontrlbuUoaa  to 
and  expendlturea  from  tha  Fund  In  axoeaa 
of  tha  i^-«»***«"«  of  thla  paracraph.  the 
TiTfL*"**  may  petttkn  the  Oommlaalon  for 
a  walvar  of  auch  llmltatlona  up  to  any  addl- 
tlooal  amounta  aa  the  OMiiiiilmlfm  may  au- 
thoHn  in  eanneetkm  with  auch  waiver.  Any 
wahrer,  or  denial  of  a  wahrer.  by  the  Com- 
mimlnn  under  thla  paracraph  ahall  be  lub- 
Jeet  to  Judldal  review  under  aecUon  508. 
Any  fundi  left  whan  the  candidate  termi- 
natea  or  dlaaolvea  the  fund,  ahall  be— 

*■(!>  eontributad  to  the  United  Statea 
Treaaury  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit,  or 

"(11)  tranaferrad  to  a  fund  of  a  aubaequent 

"(g)  U.  during  the  two-year  election  cycle 
IBf<i«<«»g  the  candidate's  election,  inde- 
pendent expendlturea  by  any  peraon  or  per- 
t««tf  aggregating  an  amount  In  exceaa  of 
$10,000  are  made  In  oppoaltlon  to  a  candi- 
date or  for  the  opponent  of  such  candidate, 
the  Mir^y*^««"  prorlded  in  subaectlon  (d) 
and  8Ubaectk»  (e>.  as  they  apply  to  such 
faml»i*t**  shall  be  Increased  in  an  amount 
e«iual  to  the  amount  of  such  expenditures. 

"(h)  If  the  provisions  of  section  SO0(c) 
apply  and  such  candidate  doea  not  receive 
hta  fuU  enUUement  to  matching  payments, 
such  randidat^  may  accept  aggregate  oontrl- 
butlona  In  an  amount  which,  when  added  to 
the  aggregate  expenditures  made  by  such 
candidate  do  not  exceed  the  UmlUUon  on 
expenditures  applicable  to  such  candidate 
pursuant  to  section  SOS. 

"nrTTn.aairr  or  ai.T'?"' »  cAin>is*na  to 
PATUirra 

"Sac.  504.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provid- 
ed In  section  S06(c  )- 

"(1)  eligible  candidates  shall  be  entitled  to 
mw^T**'"!  payments  under  section  500  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  each  contri- 
bution received  by  such  candidate  and  such 
candidate's  authorlaad  oommitteea.  provided 
that  in  determining  the  amount  of  each 
such  contribution— 

"(A)  the  provisions  of  section  503(b)  shall 
apply;  and 

"(B)  the  contributions  required  by  section 
SOXaKl)  shall  not  be  eligible  for  matching 
payments  under  this  title;  and 
(be  total  amount  of  payments  to  which  a 
fif«^M.t^  la  enUUed  under  this  paragraph 
shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  amount 
of  the  limlUtion  for  such  candidate  deter- 
mined under  section  503(b)  and  the  amount 
required  to  be  ralaed  by  such  candidate  to 
f,ta>^^^T^  eli^Mllty  under  section  S03(  aK  1 ); 

"(2KA)  an  eligible  candidate  who  Is  a  can- 
didate of  a  major  party  shall  be  entitled  to  a 


payment  under  section  500  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  MMunt  of  the  limitation  deter- 
mined  under  aeetion  509(b)  with  regard  to 
sueh  famfhft*^  if  any  candidate  in  the  same 
general  electloo  not  eligible  to  receive  funds 
under  thto  title  either  raiaea  aggregate  con- 
tributions or  makea  aggregaU  expenditures 
for  such  election  which  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  limitation  determined  under  section 
503(b)  for  such  election; 

"(B)  an  eligible  candidate  who  is  not  a 
candidate  of  a  ma)or  party  shall  be  entitled 
to  r— »*•»■«-§  pajrments  under  section  500. 
equal  to  the  amount  of  contributions  re- 
ceived by  such  candidate  and  the  candi- 
date's authorised  committees  If  any  candi- 
date In  the  same  general  election  not  eligi- 
ble to  receive  payments  under  this  title 
either  raises  aggregate  contributions  or 
makea  aggregate  expenditures  for  such  elec- 
tion which  exceed  the  amount  of  the  limita- 
tion determined  under  section  503(b)  for 
Mich  election,  provided  that  In  determining 
the  amount  of  each  such  contribution— 

"(I)  the  provtaiaas  of  section  503(b)  shall 
apply;  and 

"(ID  contributions  matched  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paracraph  or  required 
to  be  raised  under  section  503(aK  1 )  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  be  matched  under  this  para- 
graph; and 

the  total  amount  of  payments  to  which  a 
candidate  Is  entitled  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  exceed  SO  percent  of  the  amount 
of  the  limitation  determlnedrunder  section 
503(b)  applicable  to  such  candidate; 

"(3)  all  eligible  candidates  shall  be  entl- 
Uedto- 

"(A)  the  broadcast  media  rates  provided 
under  section  315(b)  of  the  CommunlcaUons 
Act  of  1934;  and 

"(B)  payments  under  section  500  equal  to 
the  aggregate  total  amount  of  Independent 
expendlturea  made  or  obligated  to  t>e  made, 
in  the  general  election  Involved  by  any 
peiBon  In  opposition  to.  or  on  t>ehalf  of  an 
opponent  of.  such  eligible  candidate,  as  re- 
ported by  such  person  or  determined  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (f)  or  (g)  of 
section  304. 

"(b)  A  candidate  who  recelvea  paymenU 
under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3KB)  of  subsection 
(a)  may  spend  such  funds  to  defray  expend! 
tures  In  the  general  election  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  503(b). 

•(c)  A  candidate  who  receives  paymenU 
under  this  section  may  receive  contributions 
and  make  expenditures  for  the  general  elec- 
tion without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (C)  of  section  503(aK7) 
or  subsections  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  503  If  and 
when  any  candidate  in  the  same  general 
election  not  eligible  to  receive  paymenU 
under  this  section  either  raises  aggregate 
contributions  or  makes  aggregate  expendi- 
tures for  such  election  which  exceed  twice 
the  amount  of  the  expenditure  limit  appli- 
cable to  such  candidate  under  section  503(b) 
for  such  election. 

"(d)  PaymenU  received  by  a  candidate 
under  this  section  shall  be  used  to  defray 
expenditures  incurred  with  respect  to  the 
general  election  period  for  siich  candidaU. 
Such  paymenU  shall  not  be  used  (1)  to 
make  any  paymenU.  directly  or  Indirectly. 
to  such  candidate  or  to  any  memt>er  of  the 
immediate  family  of  such  candidate.  (2)  to 
make  any  expenditure  other  than  expendl- 
turea to  further  the  general  election  of  such 
candidate.  (3)  to  make  any  expenditures 
which  constitute  a  violation  of  any  law  of 
the  United  Statea  or  of  the  State  in  which 
the  expenditure  Is  made,  or  (4)  to  repay  any 
loan  to  any  peraon  except  to  the  extent  the 


proceeds  of  s«ich  loan  were  uaed  to  further 
the  general  election  of  such  candidate. 

"(eMl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  a  candidate  eligible  to  receive  paymenU 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  entitled  to 
matching  paymenU  equal  to  the  amount  of 
contributions  eligible  to  be  matched  which 
are  received  from  individuals  in  amounU  of 
3250  or  leaa.  to  be  paid  in— 

"(A)  mulUplea  of  130.000  under  section 
500.  if.  with  reapect  to  each  such  payment, 
the  eligible  candidate  and  the  authorlaed 
commltteea  of  auch  candidate  have  received. 
In  addition  to  the  amount  of  contributions 
certified  by  the  candidaU  to  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  503(a)(1).  contributions 
aggrcgatinc  $30,000  which  have  not  been 
matched  under  this  section  and  which  qual- 
ify for  matching  funds:  and 

"(B)  a  final  payment  (dealgnated  as  such 
by  the  candidate  Involved)  of  the  balance  of 
the  matching  funds  to  which  such  candidate 
Is  entitled  under  this  section. 

"(2)  The  total  of  the  paymenU  to  which  a 
f^ndlda^^  Is  entitled  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  the  limlUtion  for  such  candidate 
determined  under  section  503(b)  and  the 
amount  required  to  be  raised  by  such  candi- 
date to  establish  eligibility  under  section 
503(a)(1). 

"cxanncATioii  bt  comnssiOH 

"Sac.  505.  (a)  No  later  than  48  hours  after 
an  eligible  candidate  files  s  request  with  the 
Omunlsslon  to  receive  paymenU  under  sec- 
tion 500  the  Commission  shaU  certify  such 
eligibUlty  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  payment  In  full  of  the  amount  to  which 
such  candidate  Is  entitled,  unless  the  provi- 
sions of  secUon  500(c)  apply.  The  requeat  re- 
ferred to  In  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
contain— 

"(1)  such  information  and  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  procedures,  ss  the  Com- 
mission may  provide  by  regulation:  and 

"(2)  a  verification  signed  by  the  candidate 
and  the  treasurer  of  the  principal  campaign 
committee  of  such  candidate  sUting  that 
the  Information  furnished  in  support  of  the 
request,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  is 
correct  and  fully  satisfies  the  requlremenU 
of  thU  tiUe. 

•(b)  Certifications  by  the  Commission 
under  suttsection  (a)  and  all  determinations 
made  by  the  Commiaalon  under  this  title, 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  except  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  subject  to  examination 
and  audit  by  the  Commission  under  section 
507  and  judicial  review  under  section  508. 

"BSTASUSHMXirr  OP  PUin>:  PATHXIfTS  TO 
ELIGIBLE  CAirSIDATES 

•'Sac.  500.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  main- 
tain In  the  Presidential  ElecUon  Campaign 
Pund  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Fund') 
ecUblished  by  section  0000(a)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1980.  in  addlUon  to 
any  other  accoimU  maintained  under  such 
section,  a  separate  account  to  be  known  as 
the  'Senate  Fund'.  The  Secretary  shaU. 
from  time  to  time,  depoalt  Into  the  Senate 
Fund,  for  use  by  candidates  eligible  to  re- 
ceive paymenU  under  this  title,  the 
amounU  available  after  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  amounU  In  the  Pund  neces- 
sary for  paymenU  under  subtitle  H  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1988  are  adequate 
for  the  next  presidential  election.  The 
monies  designated  for  such  account  shall 
remain  available  without  fiscal  year  UmlU- 
Uon. 

"(b)  Pursuant  to  the  priorities  provided  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c).  upon  receipt 
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of  a  certification  from  the  (Commission 
under  section  505.  the  Secretary  shaU 
promptly  pay  to  the  candidate  involved  In 
the  certification,  out  of  the  SenaU  Fund, 
the  amount  certified  by  the  Commission. 

••(cXl)  If  at  the  time  of  a  certification  by 
the  Commission  under  section  SOS  for  pay- 
ment to  an  eligible  candidate,  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  monies  in  the  Senate 
Fund  are  not,  or  may  not  be,  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  full  entitlement  of  all  such  eligi- 
ble candidates,  the  Secretary  shall  withhold 
from  such  payment  such  amount  as  he  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to  assure  that  an 
eligible  candidate  will  receive  a  pro  raU 
share  of  such  candidate's  full  entitlement. 
AmounU  so  withheld  shall  be  paid  when  the 
Secretary  determines  that  there  are  suffi- 
cient monies  in  the  Senate  Fund  to  pay 
such  amounU.  or  portions  thereof,  to  all  eli- 
gible candidates  from  whom  amounU  have 
been  withheld,  but.  If  there  are  not  suffi- 
cient monies  In  the  Senate  Pund  to  satisfy 
the  full  entitlement  of  an  eligible  candidate, 
the  amounU  so  withheld  shall  be  paid  in 
such  maimer  that  each  eligible  candidate  re- 
ceives his  or  her  pro  raU  share  of  his  or  her 
full  entitlement.  The  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  Commission  and  each  eligible  candidate 
by  registered  mail  of  the  reduction  in  the 
amount  to  which  that  candidate  Is  entitled 
under  section  505. 

•'(2)  If  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
result  In  a  reduction  in  the  amount  to  which 
an  eligible  candidate  Is  entitled  under  sec- 
tion 505  and  paymenU  have  been  made 
under  this  section  in  excess  of  the  amount 
to  which  such  candidate  is  entitled,  such 
candidate  Is  liable  for  repayment  to  the 
Fund  of  the  excess  under  procedures  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

"(3)  If  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
apply  and  the  monies  in  the  fund  are  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  full  entitlement  of 
all  candidates.  In  addition  to  the  procedures 
provided  In  paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  general  election  pay- 
menU and  pay  such  paymenU.  or  portions 
thereof,  before  other  paymenU  made  pursu- 
ant to  this  title. 

"(d)  On  February  28,  1993.  and  each  Feb- 
ruary 28  of  any  odd-numbered  calendar  year 
thereafter,  the  Commission  shall  determine 
the  total  amount  in  the  Pund  attributable 
to  amounU  designated  under  section  6090  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1986  and 
evaluate  if  such  amount  exceeds  the  total 
estimated  expenditures  of  the  Pund  for  the 
election  cycle  ending  with  the  next  Federal 
election.  If  it  is  determined  that  an  excess 
amount  exIsU.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  transfer  such  excess  to  the  general 
funds  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"BZAMmATION  AMD  AODITS;  BETATlfXIITS 

"Sac.  607.  (aKl)  After  each  general  elec- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  conduct  an  ex- 
amination and  audit  of  the  campaign  ac- 
count of  10  per  centum  of  the  eligible  candi- 
dates of  each  major  party  and  10  per 
centum  of  all  other  eligible  candidates,  as 
designated  by  the  Commission  through  the 
use  of  an  appropriate  statistical  method  of 
random  selection  to  determine,  among  other 
things,  whether  such  candidates  have  com- 
plied with  the  expenditure  limlU  and  other 
conditions  of  eligibility  and  requlremenU  of 
this  UUe. 

"(2)  After  each  special  election,  the  Com- 
mission shall  conduct  an  examination  and 
audit  of  the  camiMUgn  accounU  of  each  eli- 
gible candidate  In  such  election  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  candidates  have  com- 
plied with  the  expenditure  limiU  and  other 


conditions  of  eligibility  and  requlremenU 
under  this  title. 

"(3)  The  Commission  may  conduct  an  ex- 
amination and  audit  of  the  campaign  ac- 
counU of  any  eligible  candidate  in  a  general 
election  if  the  c:ommia8ion.  by  an  affirma- 
tive vote  of  four  members,  determines  that 
there  exlsU  reason  to  believe  that  such  can- 
didate has  violated  any  provision  of  this 
Utle. 

"(b)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  portion  of  the  paymenU  made  to  a  can- 
didate under  this  title  was  in  excess  of  the 
aggregate  paymenU  to  which  such  candi- 
date was  entitled,  the  Commission  shall  so 
notify  such  candidate,  and  such  candidate 
shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal 
to  the  excess. 

'•(c)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  amount  of  any  payment  made  to  a  can- 
didate under  this  title  was  not  used  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  title,  the  Commission  shall 
so  notify  such  candidate  and  such  candidate 
shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal 
to  200  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  such 
funds. 

•'(d)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  candidate  who  has  received  paymenU 
under  this  title  has  made  expenditures 
which  in  the  aggregate  exceed  by  5  per 
centum  or  less  the  limitation  set  forth  In 
section  503(b),  the  Commission  shall  so 
notify  such  candidate  and  such  candidate 
shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  excess  expenditure. 

•'(e)  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
any  candidate  who  has  received  paymenU 
under  this  title  has  made  expenditures 
which  in  the  aggregate  exceed  by  more  than 
5  per  centum  the  limlUtion  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 503(b).  the  Commission  shall  so  notify 
such  candidate  and  such  candidate  shall  pay 
the  Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  three 
timee  the  amount  of  the  excess  expenditure 
up  to  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  the  pay- 
menu  received  pursuant  to  section  504. 

"(f)  Any  amount  received  by  an  eligible 
candidate  under  this  title  may  be  retained 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  the  general  election  for  the  liq- 
uidation of  all  obligations  to  pay  general 
election  campaign  expanses  Incurred  during 
this  general  election  period.  At  the  end  of 
such  sixty-day  period  any  unexpended 
funds  received  under  this  title  shall  be 
promptly  repaid  to  the  Secretary. 

■■(g)  No  notification  shall  be  made  by  the 
Commission  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  an  election  more  than  three  years  after 
the  date  of  such  election. 

'•(h)  All  paymenU  received  under  this  sec- 
tion shaU  be  deposited  in  the  Senate  Fund. 
"auMniAL  mALTiis 
"Sec.  507A.  (a)  No  candidate  shall  know- 
ingly or  willfully  accept  payments  under 
this  title  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  pay- 
menU to  which  such  candidate  Is  entitled  or 
knowingly  or  willfully  use  such  paymenU 
lor  any  purpose  not  provided  for  In  this  title 
or  knowingly  or  willfully  make  expenditures 
from  his  personal  funds,  or  the  personal 
funds  of  his  Inunedlate  family.  In  excess  of 
the  limlUtion  provided  in  this  title. 

'•(b)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $25,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both.  Any  officer  or 
member  of  any  political  committee  who 
knowingly  consenU  to  any  expenditure  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(cKI)  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  who 
receives  any  payment  under  this  title,  or  to 


whom  any  portion  of  any  such  payment  is 
transferred,  knowingly  and  willfully  to  use. 
or  authorize  the  use  of.  such  payment  at 
such  portion  except  as  provided  In  sectkm 
504(d). 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violatea  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,(X)0.  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(dKl)  It  is  unlawful  for  any  peraon  know- 
ingly and  willfully— 

"(A)  to  furnish  any  false,  fictitious,  or 
fraudulent  evidence,  books,  or  information 
(Including  any  certification,  verification, 
notice,  or  report),  to  the  Commiaalon  under 
this  title,  or  to  include  in  any  evidence, 
books,  or  information  so  furnished  any  mis- 
represenUtlon  of  a  material  fact,  or  to  falsi- 
fy or  conceal  any  evidence,  hooka,  or  infor- 
mation relevant  to  a  certiflcation  by  the 
Commission  or  an  examination  and  audit  by 
the  Commission  under  this  title,  or 

"(B)  to  fail  to  furnish  to  the  Commission 
any  records,  books,  or  information  request- 
ed by  it  for  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violatea  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (I)  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000.  or  impriaoned  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(eHl)  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  know- 
ingly and  willfully  to  give  or  accept  any 
kickback  or  any  illegal  payment  in  connec- 
tion with  any  paymenU  received  by  any  can- 
didate who  receives  paymenU  imder  this 
title,  or  the  authorized  committees  of  such 
candidate. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (I)  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  penalty  provided  by 
paragraph  (2),  any  person  who  accepU  any 
kickback  or  illegal  payment  in  connecti<m 
with  any  paymenU  received  by  any  candi- 
date pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
or  received  by  the  authorized  commltteea  of 
such  candidate,  shaU  pay  to  the  Secretary 
for  deposit  in  the  Fund,  an  amount  equal  to 
125  percent  of  the  kickback  or  payment  re- 
ceived. 

"JUDICIAL  HEVIBW 

"Sec.  508.  (a)  Any  agency  action  by  the 
Commission  made  imder  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (Circuit  upon  petition  filed 
in  such  court  within  thirty  days  after  the 
agency  action  by  the  Commission  for  which 
review  Is  sought.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  ahead  of  all  matters  not 
fUed  under  this  title,  to  advance  on  the 
docket  and  expeditiously  take  action  on  all 
petitions  filed  pursuant  to  this  title. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  chapter  7  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code,  apply  to  judicial  review 
of  any  agency  action,  as  defined  in  section 
551(13)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  by  the 
Commission. 

•'PARTICIPATIOH  BY  COlOaSSIO*  IH  JUDI(3AL 
PSOCXXDIIfCS 

"Sec.  509.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  appear  in  and  defend  against  any 
action  instituted  under  this  section  and 
imder  section  508  either  by  attorneys  em- 
ployed in  iU  office  or  by  counsel  whom  it 
may  appoint  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Co&t.  govern- 
ing appointmenU  in  the  competitive  service, 
and  whoae  compensation  it  may  fix  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
sulxshapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  such  title. 

"(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized 
through  attorneys  and  counsel  described  in 
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1  (»).  to  UmUUjU  •ctloiw  b)  the  dto- 

trtet  eoutti  of  Um  United  StatM  to  aeek  r*- 
oorary  of  uur  anounU  detennlnod  under 
aaettai  MTI  to  be  p*jr«ble  to  the  Secretary- 

"(c)  The  OonmlMion  la  MithoriMd. 
throusfa  ■Uoroeyi  and  oounael  dccrlbed  In 
lutMefUnn  <a).  to  petlUoo  the  oourta  of  the 
United  Statea  for  auefa  Injuncthre  relief  aa  la 
appropilate  In  order  to  tamriement  any  pro- 
tWqb  of  thiB  title. 

"(d)  The  Oonmlaton  la  authortwd  on 
behalf  of  the  United  Statea  to  appeal  from, 
and  to  poUtlon  the  Supreme  Court  for  certi- 
orari to  review.  Judimcnta  or  decrees  en- 
twod  wtth  raepeet  to  aetloaB  in  which  It  ap- 
peal*, puiauant  to  the  authority  provided  In 
thiat 


I  io  ooanaaH:  aaaoLATioMs 
510.  <a)  The  Oommlaaino  shaU.  aa 
aa   pracUeable   after   each   election, 
a  full  report  to  the  Senate  aettlnc 
forth- 

"(1>  the  expendlturea  (shown  In  such 
detaU  aa  the  Ooaamlaaion  determines  appro- 
priate) made  by  each  ellclble  candidate  and 
the  authorised  committees  of  such  candi- 


ed) the  amoonU  certified  by  the  Commls- 
sloo  under  seetioa  806  for  payment  to  each 
eUdble  candidate: 

"(S)  the  amount  of  repayments.  If  any.  re- 
quired under  section  807.  and  the  reasons 
for  each  payment  required:  and 

"(4)  the  balance  In  the  Presidential  Dec- 
tkn  Campaisn  l^ind,  and  the  halanrr  In  the 
IVnatc  Pund  and  any  other  account  main- 
tained In  tlie  Fund. 

Bsch  report  submitted  pursuant  to  this  aec- 
tian  stiali  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

"(b)  The  Oommissian  Is  authorised  to  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  sulvectlon  (c).  to 
conduct  such  examinations  and  investlga- 
tkms.  and  to  require  the  keeping  and  sub- 
mission of  such  books,  records,  and  Informa- 
tion, as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
funetioos  and  duties  imposed  on  It  by  ttUs 
title. 

"(c)  Thirty  days  before  prcscribinc  any 
rules  or  regulation  under  subsection  (b).  the 
Coountasion  sliaU  transmit  to  the  Senate  a 
statement  setting  forth  the  proposed  rule  or 
regulation  and  containing  a  detailed  expla- 
nation and  justification  of  such  rule  or  regu- 
lation. 

"AirrROBiZATioM  or  ArraopaiATioiis 

"Sac.  511.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Ckmunlsslon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  functions  under  this 
title,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary.". 
SBIATS  rum 

Sac.  3.  Section  6096(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  0>de  of  1M6  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$1"  each  place  tt  ap- 
pears In  tiiat  subsection  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  ttiereof  "$2";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "82"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears In  tliat  subsection  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$4". 

SaOADCAST  SATKS 

Sac.  4.  Section  315(b)<l>  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1094  (47  U.&C.  31S(b)(l»  Is 
amended  by  strllcing  the  semicolon  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlnr  ":  Pro- 
vldtd.  Tltat  In  the  case  of  candidates  for 
United  States  Senator  In  a  general  election, 
as  such  term  Is  defined  In  section  501(8)  of 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 
this  provision  shall  apply  only  If  such  candi- 
date has  been  certified  by  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion C^ommlsalon  as  eligible  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  title  V  of  such  Act:". 


aaroBTiiia  aaqoiaaifKirrs 

8k.  8.  (a)  Section  304  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tioo  Campaign  Act  of  1071  (2  VAC.  4S4)  Is 
mmmmm^mgj  l)y  adding  st  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(dXl)  Not  later  than  tlie  day  after  the 
date  on  which  a  candidate  for  the  United 
Statea  Qonatf  qualifies  for  the  ballot  for  a 
general  election,  as  such  term  Is  defined  tn 
section  801(8).  each  such  candidate  In  such 
election  stuOl  fUe  with  the  Commission  a 
dedaratloa  of  whether  or  not  such  candi- 
date Intends  to  make  expenditures  In  excess 
of  the  amount  of  the  limitation  on  expendl- 
turea for  such  election,  as  determined  under 
section  803(b>. 

"(2)  Any  declaration  filed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  amended  or  changed 
at  any  time  within  7  days  after  tlte  filing  of 
such  dedarmtion.  Such  amended  declaration 
may  not  be  amended  or  changed  further. 

"(eXl)  Any  candidate  for  United  States 
Senator  who  qualifies  for  the  ballot  for  a 
general  election,  as  such  term  is  defined  In 
section  801(8>- 

"(A)  who  Is  not  eligible  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  section  802.  and 

"(B)  who  either  raises  aggregate  contribu- 
tions or  makes  segregate  expenditures  for 
such  election  which  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  limitation  determined  under  section 
803(b)  for  such  Senate  election, 
shall  file  a  report  with  the  Commission 
srlthin  24  hours  after  such  contributions 
have  been  raised  or  such  expenditures  have 
been  made  or  within  34  hours  after  the  date 
of  qualification  for  the  general  election 
ballot,  whichever  Is  later,  setting  rori.h  the 
candidate's  total  contributions  and  total  ex- 
penditures for  such  election.  If  such  total  is 
less  than  two  times  the  limit,  such  candi- 
date thereafter  shall  file  a  report  with  the 
Commission  within  34  hours  after  either 
raising  aggregate  contributions  or  making 
aggregate  expenditures  (or  such  election 
which  exceed  twice  the  amount  of  the  llmi- 
Utlon  determined  under  section  503(b>.  set- 
ting forth  the  candidate's  total  contribu- 
tions and  total  expenditures  for  such  elec- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  Commission,  within  34  hours 
after  such  report  has  been  filed,  shall  notify 
each  candidate  tn  the  election  involved  who 
Is  eligible  to  receive  payments  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title  under  section  504, 
about  each  such  report,  and  shall  certify, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (i>, 
such  ellgibUlty  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  payment  of  the  amount  to 
wliich  such  candidate  is  entitled. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  reporting  re- 
quirement established  in  this  subsection, 
the  Cocunisslon  may  make  its  own  determi- 
nation that  a  candidate  in  a  general  elec- 
tion, as  such  term  is  defined  In  section 
501(8),  who  Is  not  eligible  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  section  504,  has  raised  aggre- 
gate contributions  or  made  aggregate  ex- 
penditures for  such  election  which  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  llmlUtion  determined 
under  section  503(b>  for  such  election  or 
exceed  double  such  amount.  The  Commis- 
sion, within  34  hours  after  making  such  de- 
termination, shall  notify  each  candidate  In 
the  general  election  Involved  who  Is  eligible 
to  receive  payments  under  section  504  about 
each  such  determination,  and  shall  certify, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (i), 
such  eligibility  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  payment  of  the  amount  to 
wlilch  such  candidate  Is  entitled. 

"(fKl)  All  Independent  expenditures,  if 
any.  (Including  those  described  in  subsec- 
tion (bMOMBHUi))  made  by  any  person  after 


the  date  of  the  last  Federal  election  with 
regard  to  a  general  election,  as  such  term  Is 
defined  In  secUon  501(8),  and  all  obllgaUons 
to  make  such  expenditures  Incurred  by  any 
person  during  such  period,  if  any,  shall  be 
reported  by  such  person  to  the  Commission 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (3),  If  such  ex- 
penditure or  obligation  Is  described  In  such 
paragraph. 

"(3)  Independent  expenditures  by  any 
person  as  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  reported  within  34  hours  after  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  such  expenditures  Incurred 
or  obligated  first  exceeds  810.000.  Thereaf- 
ter. Independent  expenditures  referred  to  In 
such  paragraph  made  by  the  same  person  In 
the  same  election  shall  be  reported,  within 
24  hours  after,  each  time  the  aggregate 
amount  of  such  expenditures  Incurred  or 
obligated,  not  yet  reported  under  this  sub- 
paragraph, exceeds  85,000. 

"(3)  Each  report  under  this  subsection 
siiall  be  filed  with  the  Commission  and  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  for  the  State  of  the  election 
Involved  and  shall  contain  (A)  the  Informa- 
tion required  by  subsection  (bM 6KB Kill)  of 
tills  section,  and  (B>  a  statement  filed  under 
penalty  of  perjury  by  the  person  making 
the  Independent  expenditures,  or  by  the 
person  Incurring  the  obligation  to  make 
such  expenditures,  as  the  case  may  be,  that 
identifies  the  candidate  whom  the  Inde- 
pendent expenditures  are  actually  intended 
to  help  elect  or  defeat.  If  any  such  Inde- 
pendent expenditures  are  made  during  the 
general  election  cycle,  and  If  such  candidate 
is  eligible  to  receive  payments  pursuant  to 
title  V  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall, 
within  34  hours  after  such  report  is  made, 
notify  such  candidate  In  the  election  In- 
volved about  each  such  report,  and  shall 
certify  such  eligibility  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  payment  of  the  amount  to 
which  such  candidate  is  entitled. 

"(4)(A)  Notwithstanding  the  reporting  re- 
quirements established  in  this  subsection, 
the  Commission  may  make  its  own  determi- 
nation that  a  person  has  made  independent 
expenditures,  or  has  incurred  an  obligation 
to  make  such  expenditures,  as  the  case  may 
be,  with  regard  to  a  general  election,  as  de- 
fined In  section  501(8).  that  In  the  aggregate 
total  more  ttum  the  applicable  amount  spec- 
ified In  paragraph  (2). 

"(B)  The  Commission  shall,  within  34 
hours  after  such  determination  is  made, 
notify  each  candidate  In  the  election  in- 
volved who  Is  eligible  to  receive  paymenU 
under  section  504  about  each  determination 
under  subparagraph  (A),  and  shall  certify, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (i), 
such  eligibility  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  payment  In  full  of  the  amount 
to  which  such  candidate  is  entitled. 

'(g)(i)  When  two  or  more  persons  make 
an  expenditure  or  expenditures  In  <xx>rdlna- 
tion,  consultation,  or  concert  (as  described 
in  paragraph  (2)  or  otherwise)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  election  or  defeat  of 
a  clearly  identified  candidate,  each  such 
person  shall  report  to  the  Commission, 
under  sutMCCtlon  (f),  the  amount  of  such  ex- 
penditure or  expenditures  made  by  such 
person  in  coordination,  consultation,  or  con- 
cert with  such  other  person  or  persons  when 
the  total  amount  of  all  expenditures  made 
by  such  persons  in  coordination,  consulta- 
tion, or  concert  with  each  other  exceeds  the 
applicable  amount  provided  In  such  subsec- 
tion. 

"(2)  An  expenditure  by  one  person  shaU 
constitute  an  expenditure  In  coordination. 
consultation,  or  concart  with  another 
person  where — 


"(A)  there  Is  any  arrangement,  coordina- 
tion, or  direction  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
penditure between  such  persona  making  the 
expenditures.  Including  any  officer,  director, 
employee  or  agent  of  such  person; 

"(B)  In  the  same  two-year  election  cycle, 
one  of  the  persons  making  the  expenditures 
(Including  any  officer,  director,  employee  or 
agent  of  such  person)  is  or  lias  been,  with 
respect  to  such  expenditures— 

"(I)  authorised  by  such  other  person  to 
raise  or  expend  funds  on  betialf  of  such 
other  person;  or 

"(U)  receiving  any  form  of  compensation 
or  reimbursement  from  such  other  person 
or  an  agent  of  such  other  person; 

"(C)  one  of  the  persons  making  expendl- 
turea (including  any  officer,  director,  em- 
ployee or  agent  of  such  person)  has  commu- 
nicated with,  advised,  or  counseled  such 
other  person  In  connection  with  such  ex- 
penditure: or 

"(D)  one  of  the  persons  making  expendi- 
tures and  such  other  person  making  expend- 
itures each  retain  the  professional  services 
of  the  same  Individual  or  person  in  connec- 
tion with  such  expenditures. 

"(hXl)  Every  political  committee,  as  de- 
fined in  section  301(4),  active  in  non-Federal 
elections  and  maintaining  separate  accounts 
for  this  purpose  shall  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion reports  of  funds  received  Into  and  dis- 
bursements made  from  such  accounts  for  ac- 
tivities wliich  may  Influence  an  election  to 
any  Federal  office.  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, activities  wtilch  may  influence  an  elec- 
tion to  any  Federal  ottWx  bidude,  but  are 
not  limited  to— 

"(A)  voter  registration  and  get-out-the- 
vote  drives  directed  to  the  general  public  in 
coimectlon  with  any  election  In  which  Fed- 
eral candidates  appear  on  the  ballot: 

"(B)  general  public  political  advertising 
which  includes  references,  however  Inciden- 
tal, to  clearly  identified  Federal  as  well  as 
non-Federal  candidates  for  public  office:  or 
wtiich  does  not  clearly  identify  Federal  can- 
didates but  urges  support  for  or  opposition 
to  all  the  candidates  of  a  political  party  or 
other  candidates  In  a  classification  or  con- 
text which  includes  Federal  candidates:  and 

"(C)  any  other  activities  which  require  an 
allocation  of  costs  between  a  political  com- 
mittee's Federal  and  non-Federal  accounts 
reflecting  the  Impact  on  Federal  elections  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  or 
Advisory  Opinions  rendered  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"(2)  Reports  required  to  be  filed  by  this 
aubaection  shall  be  filed  for  the  same  time- 
periods  required  for  political  committees 
under  section  304(a),  and  shall  include: 

"(A)  a  separate  statement,  for  each  of  the 
activities  In  connection  with  wtilch  a  report 
is  required  under  paragraph  (1),  of  the  ag- 
gregate total  of  dlslMuiements  from  the 
non-Federal  accounts:  and 

"(B)  supporting  schedules,  providing  an 
Identification  of  each  donor  together  with 
the  amount  and  date  of  each  donation  with 
regard  to  thoae  receipts  of  the  non-Federal 
account  which  comprise  disbursements  re- 
ported under  subparagraph  (A),  provided, 
however,  that  such  schedules  are  required 
only  for  donations  from  any  one  source  ag- 
gregating In  excess  of  8200  In  any  calendar 
year. 

"(3)  Reports  required  to  be  filed  by  this 
subsection  need  not  Include  donations  made 
to  or  on  behalf  of  non-Federal  candidates  or 
political  organisations  In  accordance  with 
the  financing  and  reporting  requirements  of 
State  laws,  or  other  disbursements  from  the 
non-Federal  accounts  In  support  of  exclu- 


sively non-Federal  election  activities,  provid- 
ed ttiat  such  donations  or  disbursements  are 
governed  solely  by  such  State  laws  and  not 
subject  to  iMuagraph  (1)  of  this  sulwection. 
"(1)  The  certification  required  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  by  the  Commission  on 
the  basis  of  reports  filed  with  such  Commis- 
sion In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  or  on  the  basis  of  such  Commis- 
sion's own  investigation  or  determination, 
notwitiistandlng  the  provisions  of  section 
S05(a).". 

(b)  Section  301(8KB)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
Uon  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
431(8XB))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "except  for  punx>ses  of  re- 
porting and  disclosing,  pursuant  to  section 
304,  such  amounts  in  excess  of  8200."  at  the 
beginning  of  subparagraptu  (v),  (viii),  (x), 
and  (xll):  and 

(2)  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(C)  The  exclusions  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (V),  (viii),  (X),  and  (xll)  of  paragraph 
(B)  shall  not  be  exclusions  from  the  defini- 
tion of  contributions  for  purposes  of  rettort- 
Ing  contributions  as  required  by  section  304, 
and  all  such  contributions  siiall  be  report- 
ed.". 

(c)  Section  301(4)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnr- 

"For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  receipt  of 
contributions  or  making  of  expenditures 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Commission  on 
the  basis  of  facts  and  circumstances,  in 
whatever  combination,  demonstrating  a  pur- 
pose of  influencing  any  election  for  Federal 
office,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  rep- 
resentations made  by  any  person  soliciting 
funds  about  their  intended  uses;  the  identi- 
fication by  name  of  Individuals  who  are  can- 
didates for  Federal  office,  as  defined  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  section,  or  of  any  po- 
litical party.  In  general  public  political  ad- 
vertising: and  the  proximity  to  any  primary, 
run-off,  or  general  election  of  general  public 
political  advertising  designed  or  reasonably 
calculated  to  Influence  voter  choice  In  that 
election.". 

(d)  Section  301(9XB)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
431(9XB))  U  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "except  for  purposes  of  re- 
porting and  disclosing,  pursuant  to  section 
3(K,  such  amounts  in  excess  of  $200,"  at  the 
beginning  of  subparagraphs  (Iv),  (vi),  (viU), 
and(lx>:  and 

(2)  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
lnr. 

"(C)  The  exclusions  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (Iv).  (vl),  (viii),  and  (Ix)  of  paragraph 
(B)  shaU  not  be  exclusions  from  the  defini- 
tion of  expenditures  for  purposes  of  report- 
ing expenditures  as  required  by  tills  Act, 
and  aU  such  expenditures  shaU  be  report- 
ed.". 

(e>  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

foUowlnr 

"(20)  The  term  'election  cycle"  means— 
"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  or  the  au- 
thorized committees  of  a  candidate,  the 
term  beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date  of 
the  last  previous  general  election  for  such 
office  or  seat  wtilch  such  candidate  seeks 
and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  next  elecUtm: 
or 

"(B)  for  aU  other  persons,  the  term  begin- 
ning on  the  first  day  foUowing  the  date  of 
the  last  general  election  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  next  election.". 


(f)  Section  304(bK2)  of  the  Federal  Beo- 
Uon  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  V&C. 
434(bX2))  is  amended  by  strlltlng  out  "for 
the  reporting  period  and  calendar  year," 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "for  the  report- 
ing period  and  calendar  year  In  the  case  of 
committees  other  than  authorixed  commit- 
tees of  a  candidate,  and  for  the  reporting 
period  and  election  cycle  In  the  case  of  au- 
thorized committeea  of  candidatea,". 

(gXl)  SecUon  304(bX4)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  UJ3.C. 
434(bX4))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
the  reporting  period  and  calendar  year," 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  ttie  report- 
ing period  and  calendar  year  In  the  case  of 
committees  other  ttian  auttMriaed  commit- 
tees of  a  candidate,  and  for  the  reporting 
period  and  election  cycle  in  ttie  case  of  au- 
thorized committees  of  candidatea,". 

(2)  SecUon  304(bK3)  of  ttie  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1071  (2  U.S.C. 
434(bX3))  Is  amended— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  Insertinc 
after  "calendar  year,"  the  foUowlnr  "In  ttw 
case  of  committees  ottier  tlian  auttioriaed 
committees  or  In  excess  of  $200  within  tlie 
elecUon  cycle  in  the  case  of  authorized  com- 
mittees,": 

(B)  In  subparagraph  (F),  by  Inserting  after 
"calendar  year."  the  foUowinr  "In  the  case 
of  committees  other  ttian  authorized  com- 
mittees or  In  excess  of  $200  wittiln  the  eleo- 
Uon  cycle  In  the  case  of  authorized  commit- 
tees,"; and 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (O),  by  inserting 
after  "calendar  year,"  the  foUowlnr  "in  the 
case  of  committees  other  ttian  authorised 
committees  or  In  excess  of  $200  wittiln  the 
elecUon  cycle  In  the  case  of  auttimised  com- 
mittees,". 

(3)  Section  304(bX5XA)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  UJS.C. 
434(bX5XA))  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"calendar  year,"  the  foUowlnr  "in  the  case 
of  committees  other  ttian  authorized  com- 
mittees or  in  excess  of  $200  wittiln  the  elec- 
tion cycle  In  the  case  of  authorized  commit- 
tees,". 

(4)  Section  304(bX6XA)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Champaign  Act  of  1971  (2  VJR.C. 
434(bX6XA))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"calendar  year"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"elecUon  cycle". 

(h)  SecUon  301(13)  of  the  Federal  ElecUon 
Champaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  431(13))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "mailing  addreaa" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "permanent 
residence  address". 

(i)  Section  304(bK5KA)  of  the  Fedttral 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  X3J&.C. 
434(bX5KA))  is  amended  by  adding  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
lnr ".  except  ttiat  If  a  person  to  whom  an 
expenditure  is  made  is  merely  providing  per^ 
sonal  or  consulting  services  and  is  In  turn 
nnairiny  expenditures  to  other  persons  who 
provide  goods  or  services  to  the  candidate  or 
tils  authorized  committees,  the  name  and 
address  of  such  other  person,  together  with 
the  date,  amount  and  purpose  of  such  ex- 
penditure stiaU  also  be  disclosed". 

umrs  OK  oowTaiBunoiis  bt  inn.Tic*iroiiMTC 
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Sac.  6.  (a)  SecUon  315(aX2)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(aX2))  is  amended  by- 

(1)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (BY, 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
ttiereof  a  semicolon:  and 
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-(D)  to  any  ouadldate  for  the  office  of 
MffmhT  of.  or  Delegate  or  Raektent  Coin- 
mliilaner  to.  the  HoiHa  of  Itaprwentathrea 
•ad  the  kutbortHd  poMtlaJ  eonimltteee  of 
audi  candMate  with  reject  to— 

••(I)  a  general  or  vaelal  eleetlon  for  the 
offloe  of  Rapreaentattve  In.  or  Delegate  or 
naalrtant  OMiimhatniMTr  to.  the  Congreaa  (in- 
etadfew  any  prtmanr  electkn.  oooventkm.  or 

caoeoa  reiattng  to  «»<*  .■JSf^.'f J?2?!J 
daetlan)  whieh  ezoewl  $100,000  (tl»-OMJ' 
at  leaat  two  oandWaleB  QiMllfy  f or  the  baUot 

In  the  general  or  weeial  eleetlon  mvonred 
and  at  leaat  two  mntWi^*'-  qualify  for  the 
ballot  In  a  primary  aleetlan  relating  to  aueh 
Moaral  or  fecial  election),  when  added  to 
the  total  of  ocntrfbutiana  prerloualy  made 
by  multfcmntMiHt^  poUtloal  oooimltteea  and 
anarate  ttgrrg-**^  funda.  other  than  mul- 
tteandldate  coaualtteaa  of  a  pomtoal  party. 
to  aueh  rantlMitt*  and  hla  authorlnd  poUtl- 
cal  conmlttaea  with  reapect  to  auch  general 
or  «Mdal  election  (Including  any  primary 
rtpctlon.  oomentloa.  or  caueua  relating  to 
auch  gen«al  or  ^jedal  election);  or 

"(lU  a  runoff  eleetlon  for  the  office  of 
Rspnaentatlve  in.  or  Delegate  or  Realdent 
naiiiiilmlnnrr  to.  the  Congreaa  which 
exceed  $30,000  when  added  to  the  total  of 
eontrfbutlona  prerioualy  made  by  multlcan- 
dMate  poMtlf*'  oaaunitteea  and  aeparate 
Hgragated  funda,  other  than  mulUcandl- 
date  eonmttteea  of  a  political  party,  to  aueh 
P,n^H^t.  and  hla  authoriaed  poUtlcal  oom- 
mtftnc  with  reapect  to  au^  runoff  election; 
"(B)  to  any  candidate  for  the  office  of 
fUnator  and  the  aothoriied  political  ooot- 
irtttrw  of  each  v%n^**^*'  with  reapect  to— 
-d)  a  general  or  apedal  eleetlon  for  each 
ffffiM  (indu«ling  any  primary  election,  con- 
vention, or  caueua  rrtatlng  to  auch  general 
or  fecial  election)  which,  when  added  to 
the  total  of  ontrfbutlonB  prerioualy  made 
by  multicandidate  political  commltteea  and 
np%nl^  aegregated  funda.  other  than  mul- 
ticandidate commltteea  of  a  poUtlcal  party, 
to  ^w^  randfritetT  and  hla  authoriaed  poUtl- 
cal commltteea  with  reapect  to  auch  general 
or  apedal  election  (Including  any  primary 
election,  convention,  or  caueua  relating  to 
auch  gennal  or  apedal  elecUon)  excecda  an 
amount  equal  to  30  percent  of  the  amount 
provided  In  aection  31B(i):  or 

"(U)  a  runoff  election  for  the  office  of 
United  Statea  Senator  which  exceeda.  when 
added  to  the  total  of  oontributlona  previoua- 
ly  made  by  multicandidate  poUtical  oonunlt- 
teea  and  aeparate  aegregated  funda.  other 
than  multicandidate  commltteea  of  a  poUU- 
cal  party,  to  auch  candidate  and  bit  author- 
taed  poUtlcal  commltteea  with  reapect  to 
aueh  runoff  dectlon.  an  amount  equal  to  30 
peteent  of  the  limitation  on  expendlturea 
provided  in  aection  SIMJ).  for  runoff  elec- 
ttona;  or 

"(F)  to  any  State  committee  of  a  poUtlcal 
party,  |fy«'"«'"g  any  aubordinate  committee 
of  a  State  committee,  which,  when  added  to 
the  total  of  oontributlona  previoualy  made 
by  mulU-candldate  poUtical  commltteea  and 
aeparate  aegregated  funda.  other  than 
mulU-candldate  commltteea  of  a  poUtical 
party,  to  auch  State  committee  exceeda  an 
amount  equal  to — 

"(I)  a  cenU  multipUed  by  the  voting  age 
population  of  the  State  of  auch  SUte  com- 
mittee, or 

"(U)  $36,000. 
whichever  la  greater.  The  Umltatlon  of  thla 
aubparagraph  ahaU  apply  aeparately  with 
iMpect  to  each  two-year  Federal  elecUon 
cycle,  covering  a  period  from  the  day  f ollow- 


tnj  the  date  of  the  laat  Federal  general  elec- 
tion held  In  that  SUte  through  the  date  of 
the  next  regularly  acheduled  Federal  gener- 
al election.".  _^^      ,  „    .. 

(bXl)  SecUon  816  of  the  Federal  laection 
r»».p»ign  Act  of  1»71  (3  X5S.C.  441a)  U 
uBended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

foUowtnr  ,  . .. 

"(1)  For  purpoaea  of  aubaectlon 
(a)(3XB)(l).  auch  Umltatlon  ahaU  be  an 
amount  equal  to  67  percent  of  the  aggregate 
of  $400,000,  piua — 

"(1)  in  Statea  having  a  voting  age  popula- 
tion of  4  million  or  leaa.  SO  cenU  multipUed 
by  the  voting  age  population;  or 

"(3)  in  Statea  having  a  voting  age  popula- 
tion over  4  million.  30  cenU  mulUpUed  by  4 
million  plua  35  oenU  multipUed  by  the 
voting  age  population  over  4  million; 
except  that  auch  amount  *haU  not  be  leaa 
than  $950,000.  nor  more  than  $5,500,000. 

"(J)  For  purpoaea  of  lubaectlon 
(aXSKEKU).  luch  Umltatlon  «haU  be  an 
amount  equal  to  30  percent  of  the  aggregate 
of  $400,000.  plua- 

"(1)  in  Statea  having  a  voting  age  popula- 
tion of  4  million  or  leaa.  30  cenU  multipUed 
by  the  voting  age  population:  or 

"(3)  In  Statea  having  a  voting  age  popuU- 
tlon  over  4  million.  30  cenU  multipUed  by  4 
million  plua  35  cenU  multiplied  by  the 
voting  age  population  over  4  mUUon; 
except  that  auch  amount  shall  not  be  leaa 
than  $MO,000.  nor  more  than  $5,500,000.". 

(3)  Section  SlS<c)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Champaign  Act  of  1971  (3  UAC.  441a(c))  la 
amended  by— 

(A)  atriUng  out  "aubaectlon  (b)  and  sub- 
section  (d)"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "aubaectlons  (b).  (d).  (i).  and 
(j)";  and 

(B)  inaerting  "for  aubaections  (b)  and  (d) 
and  the  term  'baae  period'  means  the  calen- 
dar year  of  the  first  election  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Senatorial  EUectlon 
Campaign  Act  of  1987.  for  subaectlons  (1) 
and  (j)"  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3XB). 

(c)  SecUon  315(d)  of  the  Federal  ElecUon 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441a(d))  is 
amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "(2) 
and  (3)"  axtd  inaerting  In  lieu  thereof  "(3). 
(3),  (4),  and  (5)"; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 

lowlnr 

"(4)  No  oongreasional  campaign  committee 
may  accept,  during  any  two-year  election 
cycle,  contributions  from  multicandidate  po- 
Utlcal committees  and  separate  segregated 
funds  which.  In  the  aggregate,  exceed  30 
percent  of  the  total  expenditures  which 
may  be  made  during  such  election  cycle  by 
that  committee  on  behalf  of  candidates  for 
Senator.  RepreaentaUve.  Delegate,  or  Resi- 
dent Commlaaioner  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (3). 

■•(5)  No  national  committee  of  a  political 
party  may  accept  contribuUons  from  mulU- 
candidate  poUtical  committees  and  separate 
segregated  funda.  during  any  two-year  elec- 
tion cycle,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  equal  an 
amount  In  excess  of  an  amount  equal  to  2 
cenU  mulUpUed  by  the  voting  age  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

•■(6)  The  limitations  contained  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  shall  apply  to  any  ex- 
penditure through  general  public  political 
advertiaing.  whenever  made,  which  clearly 
identlfica  by  name  an  individual  who  Is.  or  Is 
seeking  nomlnaUon  to  be.  a  candidate  in  the 
general  election  for  Federal  office  of  Preal- 
dent.  Senator  or  RepreaentaUve;  provided 
that  thla  paragraph  shaU  not  apply  to  direct 


tiifcii  oommunicationa  dealgned  primarily  for 
fundraiaing  purpoaea  which  make  only  ind- 
dental  reference  to  any  one  or  more  Federal 
candidatea.". 

ORXailKDIAaT  OB  convuTT 
Sac  7.  (a)  Section  315(aK8)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(aK8))  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"(8)  For  purpoaea  of  this  subaecUon- 
"(A)    contributions    made    by    a    person, 
either  dlreeUy  or  indirectly,  to  or  on  behalf 
of  a  particular  candidate.  Indudlng  contri- 
buUona  which  are  In  any  way  earmarked  or 
otherwiae  directed  through  an  intermediary 
or  conduit  to  such  candidate,  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  contribuUons  from  such  person  to 
auch  candidate: 

"(B)  contribuUons  made  by  a  peraon 
either  directly  or  IndlrecUy.  to  or  on  behalf 
of  a  particular  candidate,  through  an  Inter- 
mediary or  conduit.  Indudlng  aU  contribu- 
tions deUvered  or  arranged  to  be  deUvered 
by  such  Uitermediary  or  conduit.  shaU  also 
be  treated  as  contribuUons  from  the  Inter- 
mediary or  conduit.  If— 

"(I)  the  contributions  made  through  the 
Intermediary  or  conduit  are  In  the  form  of  a 
check  or  other  negotiable  inatrumenl  made 
paymble  to  the  conduit  or  intermediary 
rather  than  the  Intended  redpient;  or 

"(U)  the  conduit  or  Intermediary  Is  a  poUt- 
lcal committee,  other  than  an  authorised 
committee  of  a  candidate,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  301(4).  or  an  officer,  employee 
or  other  agent  of  such  a  pollUcal  committee, 
or  an  officer,  employee  or  other  agent  of  a 
connected  organization,  within  the  mearUng 
of  section  301(7).  acting  In  Its  behalf;  and 

"(C)  the  llmitaUons  Impoaed  by  this  para- 
graph shall  not  apply  to— 

"(I)  bona  fide  Joint  fundraiaing  efforts 
conducted  solely  for  the  purpose  of  sponsor- 
ship of  a  fundraiaing  reception,  dinner,  or 
other  event  In  accordance  with  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commlaalon 
by  (I)  two  or  more  candidatea.  (II)  two  or 
more  national.  State,  or  local  committees  of 
a  political  party  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 301(4)  acting  on  their  own  behalf,  or 
(III)  a  special  committee  formed  by  (a)  two 
or  more  candidates  or  (b)  one  or  more  candi- 
dates and  one  or  more  national.  State,  or 
local  committees  of  a  poUtical  party  acting 
on  their  own  behalf: 

"(ID  fundralslng  efforU  for  the  benefit  of 
a  candidate  which  are  conducted  by  another 
candidate  within  the  meaning  of  section 
301(2). 

In  all  cases  where  contributions  are  made  by 
a  person  either  directly  or  IndlrecUy  to  or 
on  behalf  of  a  particular  candidate  through 
an  intermediary  or  conduit,  the  interme- 
diary or  conduit  shaU  report  the  original 
source  and  the  Intended  recipient  of  such 
contribution  to  the  Commission  and  to  the 
Intended  redpient.". 

ijiitanjiuuii  Kznmnuaaa 
Sac.  8.  (a)  SecUon  301(17)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  VS.C.  431 
( 17))  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUowlng:  "An  expenditure  ahaU  con- 
stitute an  expenditure  in  coordination,  con- 
sultaUon.  or  concert  with  a  caiuUdate  and 
ShaU  not  constitute  an  "independent  ex- 
penditure' where— 

"(A)  there  Is  any  arrangement,  coordina- 
tion, or  direction  with  reapect  to  the  ex- 
penditure between  the  candidate  or  the  can- 
didate's agent  and  the  person  (Including  any 
officer,  director,  employee  or  agent  of  auch 
peraon)  making  the  expenditure; 
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"(B)  in  the  aome  election  cycle,  the  person 
making  the  expenditure  (indudlng  any  offi- 
cer, director,  employee  or  agent  of  auch 
person)  la  or  haa  been— 

"(I)  authoriaed  to  raiae  or  expend  funda  on 
behalf  of  the  candidate  or  the  candidate's 
authoriaed  commltteea. 

"(U)  aerving  as  an  officer  of  the  candi- 
date's authoriaed  commltteea,  or 

"(iU)  receiving  any  form  of  compenaaUon 
or  reimbursement  from  the  candidate,  the 
candidate's  authorized  committees,  or  the 
candidate's  agent; 

"(C)  the  peraon  making  the  expenditure 
(indudlng  any  officer,  director,  employee  or 
agent  of  auch  person)  has  communicated 
with,  advised,  or  counseled  the  candidate  or 
the  candidate's  agents  at  any  time  on  the 
candidate'a  t^ans.  projects,  or  needs  relating 
to  the  candidate'a  pursuit  of  nomination  for 
election,  or  elecUon  to  Federal  offloe,  in  the 
aame  elecUon  cycle.  Including  any  advice  re- 
lating to  the  candidate's  deciaion  to  seek 
Federal  office; 

"(D)  the  person  making  the  expenditure 
retains  the  professional  services  of  any  indi- 
vidual or  other  peraon  also  providing  thoae 
aervicea  to  the  candidate  in  connection  with 
the  candidate's  pursuit  of  nomination  for 
elecUon.  or  election  to  Federal  office,  in  the 
aame  election  cycle.  Including  any  services 
relating  to  the  candidate's  deciaion  to  seek 
Federal  office; 

"(E)  the  person  making  the  expenditure 
(Including  any  officer,  director,  employee  or 
agent  of  such  person)  has  communicated  or 
consulted  at  any  time  during  the  aame  elec- 
tion cycle  about  the  candidate's  plans, 
proJecU,  or  needs  relating  to  the  candidate's 
pursuit  of  election  to  Federal  office,  with: 
(1)  any  officer,  director,  employee  or  agent 
of  a  party  committee  that  has  made  or  in- 
tenda  to  make  expenditures  or  contribu- 
Uons. pursuant  to  subsecUons  (a),  (d),  or  (h) 
of  aecUon  315  in  connection  with  the  candi- 
date's campaign;  or  (ID  any  person  whoae 
profeaaional  services  have  been  retained  by 
a  poUtical  party  committee  that  has  made 
or  Intends  to  make  expenditures  or  contri- 
butions pursuant  to  subsections  (a),  (d),  or 
(h)  of  section  315  In  connecUon  with  the 
candidate's  campaign:  or 

"(F)  the  expenditure  Is  based  on  informa- 
Uon  provided  to  the  person  making  the  ex- 
penditure dlrecUy  or  Indirectly  by  the  can- 
didate or  the  candidate's  agents  about  the 
candidate's  plans,  projects,  or  needs,  provid- 
ed that  the  candidate  or  the  candidate's 
agent  is  aware  that  the  other  person  has 
made  or  Is  planning  to  make  expenditures 
expreaaly  advocating  the  candidate's  elec- 
tion.". 

DfnapaNuaMi  au^KNuiTuaa  aaoABCAsr 
oiacLoanax 


c.  9.  Section  318(aX3)  of  the  Federal 
ElecUon  CamiMdgn  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
441d(aX3))  U  amended  by  deleting  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing:  ".  except  that 
whenever  any  person  makes  an  Independent 
expenditure  through  (A)  a  broadcast  com- 
municaUon  on  any  television  station,  the 
broadcast  communication  shall  indude  a 
atatement  clearly  readable  to  the  viewer 
that  appears  continuously  during  the  entire 
length  of  such  communlcattion  setting  forth 
the  name  of  such  person  and  in  the  case  of 
a  poUtical  committee,  the  name  of  any  con- 
nected or  affiliated  organization,  or  (B)  a 
newapaper.  magazine,  outdoor  advertiaing 
fadUty,  direct  mailing  or  other  type  of  gen- 
eral public  poUUcal  advertising,  the  commu- 
nicaUon  shaU  Include.  In  addition  to  the 
other  InformaUon  required  by  this  subsec- 


tion, the  foUowing  aentenoe:  The  coat  of 
preaenting  thla  communication  is  not  aub- 
Ject  to  any  campaign  contribuUon  limiU.', 
and  a  statement  setting  forth  the  ngme  of 
the  peraon  who  paid  for  the  communication 
and.  in  the  case  of  a  poUtical  committee,  the 
name  of  any  connected  or  affUiated  organi- 
zaUon  and  the  name  of  the  prealdent  or 
treasurer  of  such  organlzaUon." 

PZaaOMAL  LOAMa 

Szc.  10.  Section  315(a)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
Uon Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U^.C. 
441a(a)).  aa  amended  by  section  7  of  thia 
Act,  ia  fivther  amended  by  addtog  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowing  paragraph: 

"(9)  For  purpoaea  of  the  llmitationa  im- 
poaed by  this  section,  no  contributions  may 
be  received  by  a  candidate  or  the  candi- 
date's authorized  committees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repaying  any  loan  by  the  candidate 
to  the  candidate  or  to  the  candidate'a  au- 
thorized commltteea.". 

RZrZRHAL  TO  THX  DKPAKTKBMT  OP  JOSTICZ 

Sk.  U.  Section  309(aX5XC)  of  the  Feder- 
al Election  Champaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
437g(aX5XC))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"may  refer"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"shall  refer". 

EXTKNsioii  OP  cazorr 

Szc.  12.  Section  301(8KA)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.8.C. 
431(8XA))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(1): 

(3)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (II)  and  inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "; 
or":  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing*. 

"(Ui)  with  reapect  to  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  United  Statea  Senator  and  his  au- 
thorized poUtical  committees,  any  extension 
of  credit  for  gooda  or  aervices  relating  to  ad- 
vertising on  broadcasting  staUons,  in  news- 
papers or  magazines,  by  direct  maU  (includ- 
ing direct  maU  fund  solidtatlons)  or  other 
similar  types  of  general  public  political  ad- 
vertising. If  such  extension  of  credit  Is— 

"(I)  in  an  amount  of  more  than  $1,000; 
and 

"(11)  for  a  period  of  more  than  60  days 
after  the  date  on  which  such  goods  or  serv- 
ices are  furnished,  which  date  in  the  case  of 
advertising  by  direct  maU  (including  a  direct 
mail  soUcitaUon)  shaU  be  the  date  of  the 
mailing.". 

8KVZRABIUTT 

Szc.  13.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
amendment  made  by  thia  Act.  or  the  appU- 
catlon  of  any  such  proviaion  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  Is  held  InvaUd.  the  vaUdity 
of  any  other  such  proviaion  and  the  appUca- 
Uon  of  such  provision  to  other  peraons  and 
circumstances  ahaU  not  be  affected  thereby. 

ZPPZCnvZ  DATE 

Szc.  14.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shaU  become  effecUve  for  any 
election  in  19iK)  or  thereafter. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  3, 
section  7,  section  8,  and  secUon  9  shaU 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


that  a  hearing  haa  been  gchedtiled  to 
conaider  the  foUowing  civfllan  radioae- 
tive  waate  dJapoaal  related  bllla:  & 
1007.  S.  1141,  S.  1211  and  8. 12M. 

Thia  hearing  will  take  place  on  July 
16.  1987  at  9:30  ajn.  in  room  SD-306  in 
the  Senate  Dirkaen  Office  BuUding  in 
Waahlngton,  DC. 

Thoae  wiahing  to  aubmit  written  tea- 
Umony  ghould  addreag  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sourcea,  U.S.  Senate,  WaOhlngton.  DC 
20510. 

For  further  information,  pleaae  con- 
tact Mary  Louiae  Wagner  at  202-224- 
7569. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMl'lTKES 
TO  MEET 

commhtzb  or  auizd  bzkvicss 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  Conunittee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  June  11,  1987.  to  receive 
testimony  on  the  military  implications 
of  the  administration's  plan  for  United 
States  military  forces  to  protect  "re- 
flagged"  Kuwaiti  oil  tanketa  and  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  HJl.  2533.  a  bill  to 
require  a  report  by  the  Secretary  ol 
Defense  on  the  nHminJRtration'a  plan. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  'TTWhr 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

comamz  on  zmaoT  Am>  hatukal 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  ask 
unanimous  cnnsent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  June 
11.  1987.  to  continue  hearings  concern- 
ing oil  and  gas  leasing  in  the  Coastal 
Plain  of  the  ArcUc  National  WUdllfe 
Refuge,  Alaska. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEBCENTS 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COiaOTTB  ON  KnxnOT  AMD  HATURAL 

Rzsonzczs 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 


OUTSTANDING  MIUTARY  REP- 
RESENTATIVES FROM  COLORA- 
DO 

•  lii.  WIRTH.  Mt.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  several  young  Ameri- 
cans who,  through  their  outstanding 
military  service  to  both  our  cotmtry 
and  the  State  of  Colorado,  have  re- 
cently been  recognized  at  two  impor- 
tant ceremonies  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. 

The  first  of  these  ceremonies  was  a 
military  awards  Itmcheon  in  Colorado 
Springs.  CO,  on  May  13,  1987.  This 
presentatitm  was  the  highlight  of 
Armed  Forces  Week,  sponsored  by  the 
Colorado  Springs  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Sgt.  Gregory  D.  West,  a  member  of 
an  elite  guard  at  the  North  American 
Aerospace    Defense    Command,    was 
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named  top  aervioe  penoD  in  the  El 
throuch  E4  category-  Sergeuit  Wert 
ma  alao  Airman  of  the  Tear  in  1986  at 
Peteracm  Air  Force  Base  in  Colormdo 
Sprlnsi.  CO.  Othen  receiving  top 
honon  in  the  El  through  E4  division 
wei«:  Ale.  Dh*  O.  McDowell.  Acade- 
my Alnnan  of  the  Year  in  1986:  Pvt.2 
Brenda  L.  Landry,  last  year's  Military 
Community  Outstanding  Woman  at 
If^T^ii  Oermany.  and  Sr.  A  Jef fery  J. 
Bostford.  U.S.  Space  Command's 
junkH-  Enlisted  of  the  Tear  in  1986. 

T  Sgt.  Joeseph  G.  Santoro— NCO  of 
the  Tear  at  Peterson  AFB  last  year- 
was  named  best  service  person  In  the 
ES  through  E6  division.  Also  receiving 
top  honors  in  the  E5  through  E6  cate- 
gory were.  Sgt.  Marion  Merritt.  run- 
nerup  to  Division  Support  Command 
NCO  last  year.  T.  Sgt.  Michael  Slse- 
more.  the  Air  Force  Academy's  NCO 
of  the  year  in  1986:  and  T.  Sgt.  Diana 
L.  BenefMd.  Headquarters  NCO  of 
the  Tear  last  year. 

8FC  Charles  K.  Moneypenny  was 
named  top  serviceman  in  the  E7 
through  E9  category.  Moneypenny  is 
an  honor  graduate  of  the  Army  Drill 
Sergeant  School,  and  is  presently  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Carson  tai  Colorado 
Springs.  CO.  Others  receiving  top 
honors  in  the  E7  through  E9  division 
were:  M.  Sgt.  George  W.  Meadows  Jr.. 
Senior  NCO  of  the  Tear  In  1986  at  the 
Air  Ptorce  Academr.  Sr.  M.  Sgt.  John 
P.  Cheyney  HI.  the  Senior  NCO  of  the 
Tear  at  Peterson  AFB  in  1986;  and  Sr. 
M.  Sgt.  Rcmald  E.  Bennett.  Senior 
NCO  at  the  ^laoe  Command  Center 
last  year. 

At  the  second  ceremony,  the  1987 
commencement  at  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy in  Colorado  Springs,  six  cadets  re- 
ceived top  graduation  honors  In  recog- 
nition of  their  high  achievements  in 
both  academics  and  military  perform- 
ance. The  Air  Force  Academy  provides 
a  balanced  program  of  military  train- 
ing, academics,  athletics,  and  charac- 
ter development.  Recognized  as  one  of 
the  finest  colleges  in  the  Nation,  the 
academy  has  produced  27  Rhodes 
Scholars  In  iU  33-year  history. 

Cadet  Ic.  Jeffery  M.  Rhodes  of 
Denver,  CO,  was  named  the  outstand- 
ing cadet  in  military  performance  and 
outstanding  group  commander  for  the 
class  of  1^87.  Rhodes'  selection  was 
based  on  exceptional  leadership  quali- 
ties, and  the  achievements  of  his 
group  and  overall  control  of  his  com- 
mand. 

Cadet  Ic.  Elrlc  A.  Boe  was  named  re- 
cipient of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  Honor 
RoU  Award.  Cadet  Boe's  first  active 
duty  assignment  will  be  at  Shepard 
Air  Force  Base  in  Texas.  He  will  Join 
the  prestigious  Euro-NATO  Joint  Jet 
Pilot  Training  Program  and  will  earn 
his  silver  wings  after  a  year  of  Inten- 
sive training. 

Cadet  Ic.  Hoang  Nhu  Tran  was 
named  top  academic  performer  for  the 
class  of  1987.  graduating  with  an  over- 
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all  grade  point  average  of  3.83.  Cadet 
Tran  is  a  Rhodes  Scholar  and  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Loyalty.  Integrity,  and 
Courage  Award  for  the  cadet  who  best 
exemplifies  the  highest  ideals  in  those 
areas  for  the  class  of  1987. 

Cadet  Ic.  Blark  R.  Arllnghaus  has 
been  named  the  outstanding  cadet 
squadron  commander  for  the  class  of 
1987.  Cadet  Arllnghaus  was  selected 
for  the  honor  based  on  his  leadership 
qualitiea.  his  squadron's  achievements 
while  under  his  direction,  and  his  over- 
all control  of  the  squadroru 

Cadet  Ic  Terrence  A.  Brown  and 
Cadet  Ic.  Dale  A.  Holland  were  recog- 
nised as  outstanding  wing  command- 
ers. Both  cadets  have  received  special 
recognition  for  their  exemplary  lead- 
ership abiliUes  during  the  1986-87  aca- 
demic year.  Both  Brown  and  Holland 
will  have  their  names  Inscribed  on  the 
Glenn  H.  Curtlss  Trophy,  which  is 
kept  on  display  In  the  Arnold  Hall 
lobby. 

Mr.  President.  aU  of  these  outstand- 
ing young  people  deserve  our  con- 
gratulations and  our  gratitude  for  a 
Job  well  done.  I  am  certain  that  we 
will  hear  more  from  them  In  the  years 
to  come. 

Let  me  also  take  the  time  to  note 
that,  among  the  968  new  graduates  of 
the  Air  Force  Academy.  45  of  them  are 
from  Colorado.  I  ask  that  their  names, 
their  parents,  and  hometowns  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Rbcors  at  this  point. 

The      graduates      from      Colorado 
Springs  are:  James  Earl  Abbott  Jr., 
son    of    Capt.    and    Mrs.    James    E. 
Abbott;    Brett    Eugene    Berg,    son    of 
MaJ.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Berg;  Michael 
Patrick  Bettner.  son  of  Mrs.  Maurine 
Bettner.  Jeffrey  Carter  Cliatt.  son  of 
Col.  and  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Cliatt:  Miles 
Davidson  Dahlby.  son  of  Mr.  David  M. 
Dahlby;  Steven  Craig  Dufaud,  son  of 
retired  Air  Force  Lt.   Col.   and  Mrs. 
Paul  Dufaud;  Sharon  Anne  HuUlnger. 
daughter  of  retired  Air  Force  Lt.  Col. 
and  Mrs.  W.  Hullinger  Brenda  Set- 
suko  Lewis,  daughter  of  retired  Air 
Force  SMSgt.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Lewis:  Ro- 
dolfo    Llobet.    son    of    Mr.    Rodolfo 
Uobet;  Timothy  John  Matson.  son  of 
Mis.  Dianne  B.  Bxirdekin  and  Mr.  Earl 
E.     Klatson;     Carolyn     Ann     Moore, 
daughter  of  retired  Air  Force  T.Sgt. 
and  Mrs.  Jessie  Moore:  Bruce  Hubert 
McCllntock.    son    of    Mrs.    Christine 
McClintock;  Roger  Stewart  Pierce,  son 
of  Mrs.  Uese  Lotte  Pierce;  Don  I^e 
Redford,    son    of    retired    Air    Force 
SMSgt.  and  Mrs.  Ivan  Redford:  Mi- 
chael Joseph  Russel,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.     Robert     Russel;     Stephen     E. 
Turner  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ste- 
phen E.  Turner  Sr.;  and  Ezra  Gene 
Vance,  son  of  SMSgt.  and  Mrs.  John 

The  graduates  from  Denver  are: 
Rhett  Leroy  Butler,  son  of  retired  Air 
Force  M.Sgt.  and  Mrs.  G.R.  Butler, 
Robert  Vance  Clewls.  son  of  T.Sgt.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Clewls;  Scott  Alan  Haines. 


son  of  BCr.  and  Mrs.  WlUlam  Haines; 
Kevin  Charles  Martin,  son  of  Mrs. 
Glende  Lea  Martin;  Michele  Rene 
Morris,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Grace  C. 
Morris:  and  Thomas  Joseph  Rotello, 
son  of  liCr.  and  Mrs.  Rocco  Rotello. 

From  Aurora,  the  graduates  are: 
Floyd  Wilson  Dunstan.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Floyd  Dimstan;  John  Fontaine 
Ersklne  Jr.,  son  of  Col.  John  E^rskine: 
and  Robert  Michael  Morse,  son  of 
Mrs.  Linda  C.  Morse. 

The  two  graduates  from  Greeley  are 
William  Joseph  Lamb,  son  of  Mrs. 
Mrytle  Lamb;  and  John  Virgil  Teague. 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  V.  Teague. 

From  Longmont  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy graduates  are.  Rex  Carlton  Heiby, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Heiby; 
and  Steve  Michael  Kokora.  son  of  Mr. 
Gerald  Kokora  and  Mrs.  Pete  Peters 
of  Boulder. 

Graduates  from  additional  Colorado 
communities  include:  Cholene  Dan- 
ielle Espinoza.  daughter  of  Mrs.  Shar- 
olyn  R.  Johnston  of  Arvada;  Richard 
Marvin  Warner,  son  of  Mr.  and  Bflrs. 
Robert  Warner  of  UtUeton;  Kent  WU- 
liam  Borohelt,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  R.  Borchelt  of  Evergreen: 
Daryl  Thomas  Brondum,  son  of  Mrs. 
Shirley  A.P.  Brondum  of  Widefield; 
Farrell  Beatty  Howell  Jr.,  son  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  P.B.  Howell  of  Lakewood; 
Dee  Ann  Michelle  Poute,  daughter  of 
Bdr.  and  Mrs.  D.L.  Fouts  of  Pueblo: 
Carlton  Ashley  Glitzke,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carl  Glitzke  of  Manitou  Springs; 
Trlcia  Arm  Heller,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  WlUiam  Heller  of  Broom- 
field;  Gregory  Copeland  Johnston,  son 
of  Lt.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Johnston 
of  Fort  Collins;  Dale  Allen  Holland, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Holland  of 
Hooper:  Patricia  Mary  Rlccillo,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  John  A.  RlcclUo  of  Grand 
Junction:  Kirk  Allen  Schneider,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Schneider  of 
Pine;  William  Edward  Paige  III,  son  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  L.  Durante  of  En- 
glewood:  and  Timothy  Alfred  Paige 
Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Idrs.  Timothy  Paige 
of  Lakewood.* 


THE  ORDER  OF  DAEDALIANS 
•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
Armistice  In  1918,  World  War  I  pUots 
of  the  military  services  discussed  the 
creation  of  an  organization  that  would 
perpetuate  the  spirit  of  patriotism, 
love  of  country,  and  the  high  ideals  of 
self-sacrifice  which  place  service  to  the 
Nation  above  personal  safety  or  posi- 
tion. In  addition,  they  wanted  to  per- 
petuate the  memories,  sad  and  pleas- 
ant, of  their  service  In  World  War  I 
which  bound  them  together  in  that 
critical  hour  of  their  Nation's  need. 

On  Inarch  26.  1934.  a  represenUtive 
group  of  World  War  I  pUots  estab- 
lished a  national  fraternity  of  military 
pilots  and  named  it  the  Order  of  Dae- 
dallans  after  the  mythological  charac- 


ter Daedalus,  the  first  person  to  ac- 
complish heavier-than-air  flight. 

The  original  constitution  limited 
active  membership  In  the  order  to 
those  individuals  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  who  held  commis- 
sions and  ratings  as  pilots  of  heavier- 
than-air  aircraft  prior  to  November  12, 
1918.  There  were  approximately  14,000 
pilots  in  this  group.  All  are  listed  and 
considered  "founder  members,"  even 
though  some  did  not,  during  their  life- 
time, participate  as  active  members. 
Later  the  constitution  was  amended  to 
provide  "named  memberships"  for 
active  or  retired  conunissioned  officers 
of  the  military  services  who  are  rated 
as  pilots  of  heavier-than-air  aircraft. 
They  are  named  to  the  membership  of 
our  founder  members,  thereby  insur- 
ing the  order's  survival  even  after  the 
demise  of  all  foimder  members.  Over 
100  of  these  "founder  members"  still 
live  today  to  perpetuate  the  legacy  of 
national  air  power.  They  serve  as 
senior  statesmen  to  the  Daedalian  fra- 
ternity—a  group  of  over  16,500  com- 
missioned military  pilots  from  the  Alr 
Force,  Army,  Coast  Guard,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Navy. 

Since  World  War  I,  Daedallans  have 
been  the  exponents  of  air  power  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy,  and 
they  have  been  the  builders  of  our  Na- 
tion's military  and  civilian  air  fleets. 
They  work  to  Insure  that  America  will 
always  l>e  preeminent  in  air  and  space 
by  encouraging  flight  safety,  fostering 
an  esprit  de  corps  in  the  military 
forces,  promoting  military  careers,  and 
aiding  deserving  young  people  in  spe- 
cialized higher  education  through  the 
establishment  of  fellowships. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  as  a 
member  of  this  fraternity  of  military 
aviators  since  1975,  and  I  am  equally 
as  proud  to  carry  on  the  legacy  for  my 
founder  member,  Thomas  G.  Cassidy, 
a  World  War  I  ace  credited  with  nine 
victories  in  aerial  combat. 

I  rise  today  to  recognize  the  Order 
of  Daedallans  and  the  contributions 
these  great  Americans  have  made  to 
our  Nation  through  the  furtherance  of 
air  power  and  safety  of  flight.  On 
June  10-14,  Gateway  Flight  26,  Scott 
AFB,  IL.  wlU  host  the  1987  DaedaUan 
Convention  in  St  Louis.  MO.  This  will 
be  a  special  opportunity  to  celebrate 
the  heritage  of  the  order  by  honoring 
the  "founder  members"  and  present- 
ing national  awards  to  various  mem- 
bers of  the  services  and  civilian  airline 
community.  The  motto  of  the  order 
will  be  richly  upheld— "volabamus"— 
we  flew;  "volamus"— we  fly.« 


her  release  did  not  take  place  soon 
enough,  because  a  short  while  after 
her  arrival  in  the  United  States,  Inna 
died.  Naum  was  not  allowed  to  accom- 
pany his  wife  during  her  difficult 
treatment,  nor  was  he  able  to  attend 
her  funeral. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  continued  to 
cause  Naum  heartache.  He  has  been 
an  active  member  of  the  Helsinki 
Watch  Movement  for  many  years.  Be- 
cause of  his  political  actlvisn,  Naum 
has  been  subjected  to  unnecessary 
harassment  and  religious  persecution. 

Naum's  only  wish  is  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  I  strongly  urge  the  Soviet 
Union  to  allow  Naum  an  exit  visa.* 


NAUM  MEIMAN 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  Naum 
Melman  is  still  trying  to  cope  with  the 
loss  of  his  beloved  wife,  IniUL  Inna  was 
allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  In 
hope  of  receiving  critical  medical 
treatment  for  spinal  cancer.  However. 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA  REFUGEE 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  next 
week  will  be  a  very  important  week  for 
those  of  us  who  believe  the  U.S  Gov- 
ernment should  recommit  itself  imme- 
diately to  a  generous  and  humane  ref- 
ugee program  in  Southeast  Asia.  Sec- 
retary Shultz  will  be  meeting  with 
ASEAN  Foreign  Ministers  to  discuss 
many  issues,  foremost  of  which  in  my 
view  is  the  hardening  of  attitudes  of 
first-asylum  and  resettlement  coun- 
tries toward  the  region's  400,000  refu- 
gees. The  timing  of  this  conference  co- 
incides with  last  weekend's  shelling  of 
site  II,  a  huge  camp  of  Cambodian  and 
Vietnamese  refugees  living  along  the 
Thai-Cambodian  border,  which  result- 
ed in  yet  more  deaths  and  injuries  to 
civilians.  And  despite  the  continued 
great  needs  of  the  Southeast  Asian 
refugees,  rumors  are  circulating  that 
ASEAN  countries  will  declare  all  refu- 
gees in  the  region  "displace  persons" 
and  end  the  special  protections  which 
have  been  provided  in  the  past.  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  will  not  tolerate  such  an 
Indiscriminate  categorization  of  such 
diverse  populations  of  people,  nor 
permit  the  abandonment  of  thousands 
of  people  to  whom  the  United  States 
has  a  moral  obligation. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  can 
exercise  new  and  creative  leadership 
by  conunittlng  to  Thailand  and  the 
other  first-asylum  countries  a  willing- 
ness to  help  share  in  the  burden  of 
Southeast  Asia  refugee  camps  by 
maintaining  current  appropriations 
and  current  resettlement  levels  for  the 
rest  of  this  decade.  This  Is  really  the 
foimdation  of  S.  814,  the  Indochinese 
Refugee  Resettlement  and  Protection 
Act,  which  enjoys  the  cosponsorship 
of  18  Senators  and  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  countless  organizations  and 
citizens  throughout  America.  And  the 
word  on  the  bill  is  Just  getting  out  so  I 
anticipate  even  broader  support  in  the 
coming  months.  I  ask  that  an  editorial 
which  appeared  two  Saturdays  ago  in 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  en- 
titled "To  help  Thailand  help  refu- 
gees." which  states  the  problem  and 


the  solution  in  terms  I  wholeheartedly 
endorse,  be  printed  in  the  BMOoma. 
The  article  follows: 

To  HXLP  Thaxuuis  Hblt  Refuusm 

The  UJS.  State  Department  reports  the 
welcome  news  that  1,400  Hmong  refugees 
held  by  Thai  authorities  In  a  remote  prison 
camp  have  received  vital  medical  and  food 
supplies.  That  should  relieve  anxiety  among 
Twin  Cities  residents  who  have  relatives  in 
the  camp.  But  the  refugees  need  more  than 
temporary  relief  from  starvation  and  dis- 
ease. They  deserve  humane  living  condi- 
tions, access  to  international  refugee  offi- 
cials and  freedom  from  fear  of  forced  repa- 
triatitHi.  The  United  States  has  an  Impor- 
tant role  to  play  in  ensuring  that  Thailand 
meets  those  basic  needs. 

Like  all  front-line  nations,  Thailand  bears 
a  refugee  burden  it  did  not  create  and 
cannot  control.  More  than  300,000  Cambodi- 
an. Vietnamese  and  Lao  refugees  remain  in 
Thailand.  In  an  apparent  effort  to  discour- 
age further  Hmong  migration  from  Laos, ' 
the  Thais  have  made  an  example  of  the 
1.400  people  held  at  the  remote  Nan  Pun 
camp.  Refugee  officials  have  been  denied 
access  to  the  camp  on  grounds  that  the  Nan 
Pun  Hmong  are  not  true  refugees  but  resist- 
ance fighters  against  the  Lao  government. 
The  Hmong's  only  option,  the  Thais  say  is 
to  return  to  Laos.  Thailand  apparently 
strives  to  make  that  option  more  appealing 
by  providing  inadequate  care  at  Nan  Pun. 
The  Thais  also  have  forcibly  repatriated 
more  than  100  Hmong  to  Laos. 

A  first  rule  of  International  refugee  agree- 
ments is  that  all  who  seek  should  be  provid- 
ed "first  asylum."  In  a  recent  speech.  Am- 
bassador Jonathan  Moore,  \3&.  coordinator 
for  refugee  affairs,  explained  first  asylum: 
"When  a  flood  of  humanity  surges  across  a 
border,  it  matters  little  whether  the  persons 
arriving  are  legally  eligible  to  be  considered 
refugees.  .  .  the  response  is  to  care  for 
them,  provide  them  the  necessities  of  life 
and  sort  out  identities,  priorities  and  crite- 
ria later."  Thailand  has  fallen  grossly  short 
of  that  standard.  It  must  be  pressed  to  im- 
prove. 

The  United  States  should  do  much  of  the 
pressing.  It  helped  create  the  problem  by 
sending  confusing  messages  on  American 
refugee  policy.  With  its  initial  often  door  for 
refugees  from  Southeast  Asia,  the  United 
States  encouraged  emigration  from  Cambo- 
dia. Thailand  and  Laos— then  tightened  its 
criteria  and  left  first-asylum  nations  with 
large  refugee  camps  and  no  way  to  empty 
them.  Thailand  needs  help  in  providing  ex- 
tended first  asylum,  and  It  needs  assurances 
that  U.S.  refugee  admissions  will  not  shrink 
severely  through  the  next  several  years. 

Sen.  B<ark  Hatfield  and  Rep.  Chet  Atkins 
tiave  authored  a  bill  that  would  provide 
what  Thailand  needs.  In  addition  to  finan- 
cial aid  for  Thailand,  the  bill  would  guaran- 
tee reasonable  refugee  quotas  for  Southeast 
Asia  through  1989  to  help  drain  Ttiai  camps 
of  their  long-term  residents.  It  would  also 
give  control  of  refugee  programs  in  that 
region  to  the  State  Department.  The  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  has 
proven  too  slow  and  too  prone  to  reject  ad- 
mission requests. 

Immediate  action  is  needed  on  the  Hat- 
field proposal.  Thai  officials  say  they  will 
close  all  refugee  camps  on  July  1,  raising 
the  possibility  of  mass  forced  repatriation. 
But  they've  also  said  they  support  the  Hat- 
field legislation  and  Implied  they  will  review 
their  decision  should  it  pass  Congress.  Al- 
though the  legislation  enjoys  strong,  bipar- 
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ttnn  wppavt  from  Um  MtauMMU  oomrM- 
tu^^i  iniMTir—  It  baa  taOad  to  advMot  In 
•ttlMT  HouH  or  SaBiUa.  MlnMMUiK  ahould 
i,^yin,,ni,^  tba  ilaliMitinn  to  radoubie  Ita  ai- 
forta  for  qolek  paaMge. 

Mr.  HATFIXU><  I  alao  would  like  to 
brine  to  the  att«ntloii  of  my  col- 
leacun  two  other  pleeee  which  are  rel- 
evuit  to  the  upoomlnc  ASEAN  dlMU*- 
glou  and  whMi  oontrltNite  to  the 
detate  on  the  future  of  a  XJJB.  refugee 
procrun  In  Southeut  Aala.  and  ast 
tfi^  they  be  printed  In  the  Rsooao. 

The  material  foUowK 

oaoaa  Poucr  Immbdiatb 

Am  Doaou  SoLunom 
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tamlia— «1nr  Jonatlian  Moor*.  UjB.  Coordl- 
natif  for  Rafugoa  Affmlra  at  the  John  P. 
Kannady  Scbool  of  Oovcmioent.  Harvard 
Unhranity) 


I  have  an  Irritation  and  a  dilemma  which 
bAve  dlatracted  ma  Into  thla  ipecch.  ao  to 
ipaak.  9ot  a  kxw  tlnta  It  haa  bothered  me  bo 
hoar  people  talklnc  about  bow  Important  It 
la  to  keep  their  favorite  cauae  out  of  poli- 
tico—currently,  aa  In:  "We  can't  let  humani- 
tarian awlatanrr  to  refuieea  be  dominated 
by  forelsn  policy  batereata."  And  both  In  my 
poittleal  azperlenoe  before  oomlnc  to  the  In- 
fltltuta  and  the  Kennedy  School  and  In  my 
icnectlon  while  hart  I  have  come  to  be  ex- 
tremely wary  a<  alnsla  laaue.  apeclal  Intereat 
groopa-but  what  do  I  do  now  that  I'm  In- 
volved with  oner  Bven  thouch  I  know  what 
li  meant  about  pcrilUca  oomipUnc  (oodneaa 
and  the  value  of  concentrated  advocacy,  I 
have  tended  to  view  poUtks  aa  a  neceaaary 
way  of  lettliw  from  here  to  there  and  to  be 
mora  eomfortable  approachinc  public  policy 
H  the  reconciliation  of  a  variety  of  contend 
Ingoeedr 

I've  been  trylnc  to  work  out  In  my  own 
mind  what  refutee  policy  ahould  be.  If  there 
la  auch  a  thine,  and  more  particularly  what 
role  It  playa  within  larger  International  con- 
texta.  what  the  reUtlonahIp  la— redproclty- 
between  refuceea  and  foreign  policy.  But 
before  laying  out  even  aome  elementary 
propoaitlona.  in  order  to  have  an  Idea  what 
we're  talking  about  let's  firct  explore  the 
anatomy,  the  topography,  of  refugee  phe- 
nomena In  the  world,  and  review  reaponaes 
and  remedlea  punmed  by  the  International 
community.  Including  the  United  SUtes.  to 
«leal  with  them.  In  doing  thla.  we  can  start 
to  teat  two  principles  which  I  have  In  mind 
at  the  outaet:  first,  that  the  commltmenU 
we  engage  and  the  inaighU  we  gain  from  at- 
tending to  aome  of  the  urgent  needs  of  refu- 
geea  and  enriching  our  society  by  bringing 
■ome  of  them  here  can  help  enlighten  our 
foreign  policy  as  a  whole;  aeoond.  that  there 
can  be  found  more  affinity  and  mutual  reln- 
foreement  than  conflict  or  oontradicUon 
among  the  various  components  constituting 
a  comprahendve  VJO.  approach  to  the 
world's  challengea. 

So  I  will  take  a  quick  yet  exhausting 
global  tour  of  refugee  problems,  causes, 
eharacterlatlca.  programs  and  trenda:  then 
consider  the  efforta  undertaken  to  address 
the  iT"-^****  needs  of  refugees  In  place 
and  the  three  ao-caUed  "durable  aolutlons" 
to  deal  with  refugee  populations  over  the 
longer  run:  and  finally  examine  what  needs 
to  be  done  to  get  at  the  root  causes  which 
generate  and  perpetuate  refugee*— where 
the  refugee-foreign  policy  relaUonahlp  Is 
fuUy  revealed  and  challenged. 


Currently,  there  are  over  10  million  refu- 
MM  acroM  the  globe— and  mlUlons  more 
who  are  dtaplaoed  or  "at  riak "  In  "refugee- 
like drcumatanoea."  For  example.  In  Mo- 
nmblqua  approximately  5  million  people, 
one-third  of  the  entire  country,  have  been 
placed  at  riak  by  a  mvage  civil  war  which  Is 
currently  taarlng  that  country  apart,  yet 
only  one-tenth  of  that  populaUon  is  outside 
of  MoMmblque.  Malawi  U  hoat  to  aome 
ISO  000  MoaamMcan  refugeea.  with  expecta- 
tiona  there  wiU  be  over  300.000  by  this 
year's  end;  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  has 
within  lU  borders  approximately  900.000. 
All  of  the  countries  surrounding  kfoaam- 
bique  are  Impacted,  as  are  thoae  oountrlea 
which  abut  Angola.  In  Ethiopia,  warfare,  re- 
pressive government  policies  such  as  forced 
reaettlement,  and  trtbal  persecution  have 
forced  well  over  one  mlllton  people  Into 
exile  There  are  aome  450.000  Ethiopian  ref- 
ugeea in  neighboring  Somalia.  Sudan  Is  host 
to  some  060.000  refugees  from  Ethiopia, 
plus  several  hundred  thousand  more  from 
Uganda  and  Chad.  In  Africa  eapedaUy.  refu- 
gee movemenU  driven  by  Inaurgency  wars 
have  been  exacerbated  by  drought,  famine. 
and  economic  frailty. 

The  biggeat  single  generator  of  refugees 
lias  been  the  Invasion  by  the  Soviet  Onion 
of  Afghanistan.  Almost  one-third  of  that 
country's  pre- 1978  popuUtlon  has  sought 
aaylum,  some  2.8  million  of  Its  citizens  In 
Pakistan  and  almost  2  million  In  Iran— 
almoat  twice  the  number  of  refugees  as  In 
aU  of  Africa. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  the  turmoU  foUowlng 
the  Vietnam  War  has  sent  l.»  million  refu- 
gees out  of  Vietnam.  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
The  flow  of  boat  people  leaving  Vietnam 
oontlnuea  today,  averaging  aome  20.000 
people  annually,  and  smaller  numbers  of 
refugeea  continue  to  leave  Cambodia  and 
Laoa.  Thailand  U  the  most  heavily  Impacted 
country  In  the  region  with  some  130.000  ref- 
ugees In  first  aaylum.  and  a  popuUtlon  of 
some  200.000  Cambodian  -dlaplaced  per- 
sons" located  In  camps  near  the  Thal-Cam- 
bodian  border  fleeing  from  and  warring 
against  an  occupying  power. 

The  longest  exUtlng  refugee  situation  in 
the  world,  of  course.  Is  that  of  the  Palestin- 
ians In  the  Middle  East,  refugees  since  1048. 
There  are  now  more  than  two  million  refu- 
gees residing  In  Lebanon.  Israel.  Jordan  and 
Syria,  caught  stateless,  fleeing  and  foment 
Ing  violence,  some  seething,  some  capUve  In 
their  own  land,  now  starting  a  third  genera- 
tion. ^   ,. 

Refugees  from  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  including  Jewish  emigres  con- 
tinue to  seek  asylum  and  are  received 
through  well-established  procedures  In  both 
Weatem  Europe  and  In  the  other  major  re- 
setUement  countries:  Australia,  Canada. 
New  Zealand.  Israel  and  the  United  SUtea. 
Since  1076.  186,000  of  these  people  have 
sought  a  new  Ufe  In  this  country.  The  now 
continues,  held  In  check  by  restrictive  eml- 
graUon  policies  of  the  Communist  Bloc 
countries.  As  new  influxes  to  Europe  from 
Africa  and  the  Near  East— Iran.  Iraq.  Ethio- 
pia and  other  parts  of  Africa— seek  asylum, 
the  queatlon  of  how  to  process  their  re- 
queaU  and  what  to  do  with  thoae  rejected 
from  aaylum  statua  la  becoming  Increaaingly 
difficult  and  poUtically  dlarupUve. 

In  Central  America,  the  total  number  of 
ackiMwledged  refugees  In  first  aaylum 
within  the  region  Is  230.000.  Heelng  persecu- 
tion and  war.  economic  and  social  disloca- 
tion. Insurgency-lntrlcated  in  various  ways. 


It  has  been  said  that  refugeea  are  'human 
righU  violaUons  made  vlalble."  They  live  In 
dialocatad.  deprived,  marginal,  ambiguous 
drcumatancea  with  bleak  futurea.  Moat 
remain  vletima  of  violence— in  the  countriea 
thay  have  fled  and  the  wars  they  sometimes 
bring  with  them,  from  hoatUe  local  popula- 
tions and  their  own  Incipient  factionallam. 
They  usually  go  to  countriea  which  are  ex- 
tremely Impoverished  themselves— the  aver- 
age per  caplU  ONP  for  the  primary  nations 
of  first  aaylum  la  |tl3. 

An  ambitious  International  system  of  mul- 
tilateral and  bilateral  programs  utlUalng  a 
huge  far-flung  array  of  collaborators  admin- 
isters crucial  aaalstanoe  to  refugeea.  Theae 
services     Include     life-sustaining     support, 
food,  water,  shelter,  medical  supplies  and 
health  aid.  educaUon.  protection  and  securi- 
ty, development  and  Impact  aaalstanoe.  rep- 
resentation and  negotiation  to  improve  im- 
mediate and  future  treatment  of  refugeea. 
and  resetUement.  The  partners  in  the  effort 
Include   multilateral   agendea   led   by   the 
United  Nations  High  Coouniaaioner  for  Ref- 
ugees:  IntemaUonal  organisations  such  as 
the   International   Committee   of   the   Red 
Croas  and  the  Intergovernmental  Commit- 
tee for  Migration:  a  multitude  of  non-profit, 
non-governmental,  voluntary  agencies  with 
enormous     commitment     and     skill;     and 
natlon-sUtes  who  receive  refugees  In  first 
asylum,   donate   money,   reaettle   refugeea. 
and  even  In  some  Instances  facilitate  their 
return.  The  United  SUtes  has  sustained  lU 
leadership  in  providing  humanitarian  asalat- 
ance  acrom  the  globe  through  a  traditional, 
bipartlaan  commitment   as  a  major  donor 
and    reaettlement   state,    having    welcomed 
well  over  a  million  refugees  since  1975.  This 
International  enterprise  has  saved  and  con- 
tinues to  save  millions  of  lives,  and  supporU 
the  continued  provision  of  first  asylum.  It  U 
heroic,  absolutely  essential,  and  Inadequate. 
Trends  In  refugee  affairs  include:  a  "tight- 
ening up "  of  formerly  open  and  generous 
policies  by  many  first  asylum  countries;  In- 
creasing preaaure  on  states  hosting  large 
numbers  of  refugees  for  scarce  resources 
and  servicea;  a  tailing  off  of  admissions  and 
funding   by   resettlement  and  donor  coun- 
tries. Including  the  United  SUtes:  a  propor- 
tional Increase  of  economic  mlgranU  and  Il- 
legal Immigrants— aided  by  better  communi- 
cations and  transporutlon  technology  croaa- 
Ing  Increasingly  dUtant  boundaries— as  dis- 
tinct from  victims  of  persecution  per  se:  a 
downward  yet  continuing  flow  of  refugeea 
from  Vietnam,  Afghanistan  and  Ethiopia;  a 
shift  of  emphaaia  from  reliance  upon  reaet- 
Uement  to  pressing  for  repatriation  of  refu- 
gees;   Increased    arrlvaU    of    third    world 
asylum-aeekers   Into   Western   Europe   and 
North  America;  and  a  continuation  of  popu- 
lation Increases  ouUtrtpplng  development. 
We  can  expect  a  rise  In  IntemaUonal  migra- 
tion during  the  balance  of  this  century  and 
beyond  of  people  seeking  one,  employment, 
and  two,  physical  safety. 

When  a  flood  of  humanity  surges  across  a 
border.  It  matters  little  whether  the  persons 
arriving  are  legally  eligible  to  be  considered 
refugees,  or  displaced  persons,  or  persons  of 
concern  under  the  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees'  extended  mandate,  or  Just  plain 
hungry,  sick,  fearful  people— the  response  Is 
to  care  for  them,  provide  them  the  neceaal- 
ties  of  life  Itself,  and  sort  out  Identities,  pri- 
orities and  criteria  late.  But  the  question  of 
how  to  define  a  refugee  U  a  major  concern, 
as  It  has  Implications  for  a  country's  imml- 
graUon  and  aaylum  poUciea.  as  weU  as  for  lU 
atUtude  toward  refugee  aaalstance.  Defini- 
tions are  subject  to  the  political  Interest  of 


various  partlea.  and  people  of  similar  origins 
and  In  similar  conditions  may  be  labeled  dif- 
ferently. Definitions  tend  ultimately  to  be 
more  prescriptive  than  deacriptlve. 

The  most  commonly  held  definition  of  a 
refugee  Is  that  found  In  the  1051  Oeneva 
Convention  and  lu  accompanying  1907  Pro- 
tocol, which  define  a  refugee  as  a  person 
outside  his  or  her  country  of  habitual  resi- 
dence who  cannot  or  will  not  return  "be- 
cause of  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecution 
on  aocoimt  of  race,  religion,  nationality, 
membership  in  a  particular  social  group,  or 
political  opinion."  This  Is  the  definition  that 
the  United  SUtes  adheres  to  when  consider- 
ing an  individual  for  admission  to  the  U.S. 
as  a  refugee.  Other  definitions  are  consider- 
ably more  Inclusive.  For  example,  the  Orga- 
nization of  African  Unity  extends  beyond 
the  "well-founded  fear  of  persecution"  crite- 
rion to  Include  "every  person  who.  owing  to 
external  aggression,  occupation,  foreign 
domination  or  evenU  seriously  disturbing 
public  order  In  either  part  or  the  whole  of 
his  country  of  origin  or  nationality,  is  com- 
pelled to  seek  refuge  In  another  place  out- 
side ills  country  or  nationality." 

This  broader  definition  is  Important,  given 
the  need  to  provide  Immediate  assistance, 
and  to  continue  to  provide  care  and  protec- 
tion for  an  extended  period  of  time.  Our 
own  laws  facillUte  this  definition,  allowing 
international  assistance  funds  from  the  U.S. 
to  flow  flexibility.  Otir  Migration  and  Refu- 
gee Assistance  Act  of  1063  provides  the  au- 
thority for  assistance  in  place,  as  opposed  to 
reaettlement.  without  defining  refugees  spe- 
cifically, but  allowing,  for  instance,  contri- 
butions to  the  UNHCR  for  assistance  to 
"refugees  under  his  mandate  or  persons  on 
behalf  of  whom  he  is  exercising  his  good  of- 
fices" and  for  meeting  unexpected  urgent 
refugee  and  migration  needs." 
ni 

The  International  reftigee  effort  concen- 
trates lU  efforts— not  exclusively  but  pri- 
marily—on Immediate  assistance  to  refugees 
In  place.  In  first  asylum,  where  the  need  for 
help  occurs  first  and  Is  the  most  acute.  The 
capacity  to  provide  this  help  effectively  has 
Improved  In  recent  years  and  can  be  the  dif- 
ference between  life  and  death,  although  in 
some  instances  access  to  the  suffering  popu- 
lations can't  be  achieved  and  in  others  the 
help  provided  Is  very  meager.  What  are  the 
barriers  and  the  limits  to  such  assistance? 
What  are  the  pressures  and  dangers  of  refu- 
gee life  in  camps  and  settlements,  and  how 
permanent  are  these  "temporary"  sanctuar- 
ies? Most  refugees  want  above  all  to  return 
to  their  homes,  yet  conditions  of  safety  and 
sUblllty  enabling  them  to  do  so  remain  elu- 
sive. 

The  behavior  of  the  receiving  country  Is 
the  most  significant  variable.  The  response 
of  the  international  community— advanced 
by  the  UNHCR— is  next,  but  usually  Is  avail- 
able and  reliable.  Receiving  countries  have 
security,  political,  economic  and  cultural  In- 
teresU  and  values  which  together  will  deter- 
mine what  their  response  will  be.  Often  It  Is 
moat  generous  and  patient.  Naturally,  Inter- 
nal political  stability.  confllcU  with  neigh- 
boring sUtes.  the  relationship  of  the  given 
refugee  population  to  insurgency  ambitions 
or  apprehensions,  old  ethnic  rivalries,  con- 
trasU  in  standard  of  living,  and  consider- 
ation of  foreign  allianoea  and  assistance  will 
play  a  role  In  determining  the  refugee  poli- 
cies of  the  host  nation.  The  whole  experi- 
ence of  refugees  Is  an  Intense  mix  of  dedica- 
tion and  exploitation,  and  this  Is  where  It 
begins.  Perceptions  of  first  asylums  are 
sometimes    determined    by    distance— what 


looks  like  a  politically  peraecuted  refugee 
from  far  away  may  appear  more  like  an  Ille- 
gal Immigrant  up  dose,  or  as  a  hard-boiled 
American  politician  of  local  renown  once 
put  It,  "It's  easier  to  be  liberal  further  away 
from  home." 

The  negative  economic  and  political 
Impact  on  local  goods,  services  and  popula- 
tions, despite  substantial  Imports  of  outside 
assistance— the  burden  of  the  host  cotmtry 
of  large  refugee  Influxes  sUylng  for  long  pe- 
riods—is Intensive,  divisive  and  destabilizing. 
Consider  the  effect  of  having  well  over  two 
million  needy  Afghans  settle  "temporarily" 
in  Pakistan  for  over  six  years,  where  even 
before  their  arrival  the  per  caplU  ONP  was 
less  than  $400. 

To  try  to  soften  the  Impact  of  massive  ref- 
ugee Influxes,  the  U.S.  and  the  Internation- 
al community  have  developed  a  variety  of 
programs  aimed  at  encouraging  self-suffi- 
ciency among  refugee  populations,  and  pro- 
viding assistance  to  local  populations  dis- 
rupted by  the  refugees'  arrival.  These  pro- 
grams range  from  reforesUtlon,  Irrigation, 
and  road  building  projecU  with  the  World 
Bank  in  Pakistan,  to  water  projects  and 
direct  food  suppIemenU  to  affected  villages 
in  Thailand.  In  El  Salvador  and  Uganda, 
UJ3.  aid  programs  help  repatriated  refugees 
and  returned  displaced  persons  in  resettle- 
ment and  agricultural  self-sufficiency 
proJecU.  In  Lebanon.  UN  agencies  offer 
food  and  medlc&l  supplies  to  needy  local 
communities  In  addition  to  those  suffering 
within  the  refugee  campe. 

What  are  the  conditions  of  the  refugees 
who  sUy  In  camps  or  settlements  for  pro- 
tracted periods  of  time?  Their  situation  can 
differ  widely.  For  some,  refugee  camps  are 
cloaed— that  Is.  the  refugees  are  not  allowed 
to  leave  the  camps  and  are  densely  concen- 
trated. For  others,  they  may  be  distributed 
In  more  open  settlements  and  permitted  to 
have  some  access  to  the  markeU  and  Jobs  of 
the  host  country.  The  psyche  shrivels  and 
the  morale  wanes  faster,  of  course.  In  the 
former  Instance.  The  fabric  of  life  generally 
In  refugee  camps  is  characterized  by  all 
sorts  of  pathology,  despite  the  courage,  will 
and  resilience  of  their  Inhabitants:  disrup- 
tion and  dlsorienUtlon.  dependency, 
apathy,  powerlessness.  loss  of  self-esteem, 
claustrophobia,  preasure  on  the  family,  de- 
terioration of  authority  structures,  and  the 
random  violence  which  follows.  The  longer 
refugees  remain  refugees  the  more  these 
characteristics  are  intensified,  moral 
strength  is  sapped,  frustration  sets  in. 
Anger  and  hate  can  grow  and  multiply,  and 
the  potential  for  "Palestinization"- a  pro- 
foundly tragic  term  even  If  the  phenomenon 
was  never  repeated— Increases,  as  perhaps  In 
the  case  of  the  260.000  Khmer  displaced 
persoits  along  the  Thai  border,  the  2.8  mil- 
lion Afghans  in  Pakistan,  or  even  the 
400,000  Oromo  and  ethnic  Somalia  from 
Ethiopia  In  Somalia  since  1979. 

So  immediate,  "emergency  and  tempo- 
rary" assistance  is  critical.  We  can  never  fail 
to  provide  It  and  for  as  long  as  it  takes,  but 
It  cannot  become  permanent,  it's  a  wasting 
option,  and  iU  unrelieved,  unliberated  con- 
tinuance is  both  unacceptable  and  probable. 
What  happens  next?  Are  there  effective 
poaaibillties  which  lie  between  taking  care 
of  the  emergency,  and  attacking  the  root 
causes  of  refugee  problems?  This  brings  us 
the  three  claasical  "durable  solutions" 
which  the  International  community  relies 
on  as  long-run  alternatives  to  Immediate  as- 
sistance In  place: 

Repatriation— the  voluntary  return  to  the 
country  from  which  the  refugees  fled: 


Local  tnt*yT«»i«iM  »t^^^nThlng  new  homes 
in  the  country  of  first  asylum:  and 

Third  country  reaettlement— tranaporting 
and  transplanting  refugeea  to  a  distant 
country  where  there  is  the  opportunity  to 
begin  a  new  life. 

How  dynamic,  how  viable,  how  extensive 
are  they? 

Resettlement  to  a  third  country  Ideally 
should  be  the  last  option  to  be  considered. 
This  Is  difficult  for  the  strongest  among  ua, 
extremely  so  for  refugees  who  often  lack 
the  resources,  education  or  adaptability  for 
a  new  environment.  To  make  auch  a  tranai- 
tlon  a  success  requires  a  tremendous  effort 
both  on  the  part  of  the  refugees  and  thoae 
taking  them  in.  The  proceaa  is  difficult,  it  is 
expensive,  and  many  cannot  -meet  the  re- 
strictive eligibility  requirements  neoeaaaiy 
to  qualify  for  permanent  admtelon  to  third 
countries.  There  Is  also  the  risk  that  reaet- 
tlement Itself  will  be  seen  aa  a  route  for  mi- 
gration, a  "magnet  effect"  which  attracte 
further  refugee  flows. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  resettlement  does 
not  remain  a  viable  option  for  a  limited  few, 
a  necessary  component  in  the  mix  of  solu- 
tions needed  to  cope  with  problems  as  we 
seek  other  solutions.  It  Is  not  to  say  that 
many  refugees  do  not  make  the  transition 
successfully,  and  flourish  in  their  new 
homes.  The  U.S.  has  been  the  world's  leader 
in  resettling  refugees  from  distant  lands, 
particularly  Indochina,  from  where  over 
800,000  refugees  have  arrived  in  the  past  11 
years,  adding  rich  new  thread  to  the  fabric 
of  the  American  tapestry.  But  as  a  solution 
with  broad  applicability,  reaettlement  has 
reached  a  plateau,  and  wiU  fall  off.  We  will 
continue  to  resettle  refugees,  as  will  other 
countries  who  have  generously  opened  their 
doors  to  those  in  need.  About  one-third  of 
the  U.S.  refugee  assistance  budget  for  FY  87 
of  (340  million  goes  for  resetUement  of 
roughly  65,000  refugees  In  this  country— 
and  about  two-thirds  for  international  as- 
sistance for  roughly  10  million  refugees  in 
place.  Resettlement  can  be  a  solution  for 
only  about  one  percent  of  the  world's  refu- 
gees. 

First  asylum  countries  around  the  world 
are  currently  among  the  poorest  in  their 
own  right,  and  are  often  struggling  under 
the  burden  of  newly  arrived  populations  in 
need  of  aasistance.  Although  their  response 
lias  been  remarkable,  in  the  long  run  they 
are  unlikely  to  be  able  provide  significant 
opportunities  for  the  second  durable  solu- 
tion—permanent local  integration— of  large 
numbers  of  refugees.  Exceptions  where  hoa- 
pitality  has  been  warm  and  in-country  inte- 
gration has  worked  well  can  be  found,  eape- 
clally  in  Africa  where  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  refugees  have  found  new  homes  in 
Burundi.  Rwanda.  Sudan,  Tanmnla, 
Uganda,  Zaire,  and  Zambia.  But  even  in 
Africa,  things  are  beginning  to  constrict, 
countries  are  becoming  leas  willing  or  their 
fragile  economies  less  able  to  bear  the 
weight  of  new  populations.  In  Southeast 
Asia,  where  first  asylum  countries,  support- 
ed by  efforts  of  the  UNHCR  and  the  reaet- 
tlement countries,  have  granted  refugees 
asylum  for  more  than  a  decade  with  no  txtA 
in  sight,  there  are  accumulating  premurea, 
and  early  prospects  for  refugees  settling  In 
the  region  are  not  bright. 

Voluntary  repatriation,  the  moat  desirable 
traditional  durable  solution.  Is  also  often 
the  most  difficult  to  achieve.  For  a  person 
to  be  willing  to  return  home,  the  conditions 
which  forced  him  or  her  to  become  a  refu- 
gee In  the  flrst  place  must  be  resolved.  All 
too  frequently,  the  cauaea  of  refugee  flight 
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^, .  iBiMlilitkm  Is  taklnc  place,  and  Uie 

mmCR  i>  UWn*  the  taad  with  att«mpu  at 
eoopantlon  by  certain  laeuben  oi  tne 
International  comnunlty.  Aa  a  goal.  »*  ^^ 
Vkn*  that  more  altuationa  when  repatrl- 
aUon  to  poaiible  muat  be  enooun«ed  and 
wm  develop.  In  Africa,  acaln.  voMntary  re- 
«»*»^tw»  la  a  natural  and  active  phenome- 
S^Tovw  a  down  different  repatrtaUoo. 
there  are  oocuntac  now  or  have  recently. 
ettbCT  woBtanooiMly  or  aMlated  by  the 
UlfHCK  or  other  unintiatlnni  lAfge  num- 
ben  of  refiweea  have  repatriated  to  Ethk>- 
STfrom  Sudan.  Somalia,  and  DJibouU:  to 
Cted  from  the  Central  African  R^^bUc^ 
8u*n  and  Cameroon:  and  to  Uganda  from 
H^ram*-.  Sttdnn.  and  Zaire.  So  there  are 
eblM  as  weU  aa  flow*-  although  they  are  not 
Bymmetrical  given  the  atubbom  dIaruptkMM 
uentm  major  portkMW  of  the  continent,  and 
Africa  ti  an  exception  m  this  req^ect  to 
begin  with. 

What  to  key  to  recognlae  la  that  the  three 
riamlm'  durable  aoluttona.  while  Important 
and  valuable  optlona  ta  managlnt  refugee 
altuatiocM.  are  today  limited  and  Inmiff Ident 
in  and  of  themartvet.  U  we  are  really  aerlous 
about  ak***^  people  who  have  reached  such 
g^  gjut/t  of  fear  and  dlacouracement  that 
they  are  wOUng  to  abandon  everything,  we 
muat  not  only  "manage"  refugees  once  they 
arrive  In  flrat  aaylum  and  prem  aU  three  du- 
imble  t1^lM*»«^»  but  also  find  ways  to 
achieve  conditions  which  allow  them  to  stop 
being  lefucees  and  to  prevent  them  from 
bw««ihig  refugeea  in  the  first  place, 
rv 
We  have  come  to  the  final  and  fundamen- 
tal two  questions.  Do  nation-states,  tndlvid- 
ually  snd  in  concert,  have  the  Imaclnatlon 
and  the  political  will  to  address  effecUvely 
the  root  caoMS  of  the  refugee  problem?  Can 
refugee  tasues  be  reconciled  with  other 
tonm  and  interests  in  the  formulation  of 
VA  foreign  poUey?  "Wouldn't  it  be  pretty 
to  think  so?"  said  Jake  to  Lady  Brett  In  re- 
sponse to  her  romantic  projection  of  the 
future  on  the  last  page  of  the  Sun  Also 


We  have  already  confronted  snd  accom- 
modMcd  many  juxtapositions  of  refugee 
Issues  and  foreign  policy  needs  In  setting  to 
tills  stage  of  our  discussion,  but  hi  address- 
ing root  causes,  the  Interrelatlonship- 
whlch  is  a  complex,  dynamic  Inevitable,  and 
critical  one— la  most  tested.  Refugee  conse- 
quences tend  to  be  the  result  rather  than 
the  aim  of  foreign  policy  thrusts;  refugees 
tend  to  become  a  foreign  poUcy  issue  when 
they  happen,  they  are  not  deliberately  pro- 
voked: they  tend  not.  ss  an  original  matter. 
to  be  a  significant  factor  in  iwUcy-maklng— 
the  fact  that  they  can  become  a  horrendous 
by-product  may  suggest  this  should  change. 

Ftovign  policy  strategies  affect  refugee  In- 
tcrcaU  and  refugee  realities  Infect  foreign 
policy  In  a  variety  of  ways:  refugees  tend  to 
be  highly  Impactful  In  tntenuttional  reU- 
tlofw.  The  decision  to  be  a  refugee  is  a  poUt- 
teal  statement  differentiating  between  coun- 
triea.  and  the  dedalon  to  grant  asylum,  sside 
from  humanitarian  motivation,  can  be  seen 
as  a  hostile  act  by  a  neighbor.  The  same 
nation-states  which  are  providing  signifi- 
cant humanitarian  assistance  to  refugees 
may  at  the  same  time  be  pursuing  policies 
that  have  the  effect  of  generating  refugees. 
Refugees  are  volatile,  sometimes  prone  to 
dratahlllilnt  activity:  they  are  vulnerable, 
tffT~»tiiw<M  subject  to  destructive  exploita- 
tion. They  are  burdensome  and  Intrusive  in 
of  economic  and  sodal  progress,  af 


fectlng  International  reaouroe  eonpetitlon 
and  aUocaUon.  They  often  participate  in  In- 
surgencies which  are  international  by  the 
fact  of  their  location  on  the  other  side  of  an 
IntemaUonal  border  and  by  the  support 
they  may  receive  from  foreign  sources. 
posing  crucial  foreign  poUcy  decisions.  The 
fact  that  they  are  freedom  fighters  does  not 
mean  that  they  aren't  also  refugees,  the 
definitions  are  frequently  combtaed  or 
blurred:  and  the  relatives  and  camp  foUow- 
ers  are  even  harder  to  type-are  they  co- 
conspirators, hapless  pawns,  or  Innocents, 
and  what  should  be  done  with  them?  Exter- 
nal aggression  creates  refugees  which  then 
have  to  be  dealt  with,  ss  in  Afghanistan  and 
Cambodia.  Refugee  populations  may  them- 
selves become  powerful  factors  In  regional 
struggles,  such  as  the  Palestinian  refugees. 
Interested  countries  have  to  decide  what 
weight  to  give  aid  to  refugeea  or  to  refugee- 
affected  sUtes:  whether  to  try  to  change  or 
prevent  change  In  govemroenU  tied  up  with 
refugee  problems  to  support  or  oppose  refu- 
gee Insurgencies,  to  press  for  first  asylum  or 
repatriation  at  the  cost  of  other  Interests. 
Trade  poUdes.  security  needs,  deficit- fight- 
ing Inltlatlvea— all  can  influence  or  be  influ- 
enced by  refugees. 

So  much  for  the  Interdependence:  what 
are  the  root  causes  which  our  foreign  policy 
would  have  to  address  in  order  that  refugee 
phenomena  be  radically  aUevlated?  It  is  an 
Intimidating  list,  particularly  If  you  even 
pause  to  consider  what  might  actually  be 
done  about  its  entries,  which  essentially 
divide  into  three  clusters,  each  threatening, 
constant,  and  widespread:  (1)  war  and  vlo^ 
lence— a  huge  number  of  continuing  armed 
conflicts  in  various  areas  of  the  world:  (2) 
the  brutal  violation  and  abuse  of  human 
rights,  systematic  and  particular,  in  most  of 
the  countries  of  this  planet:  and  (3)  the 
ruthless  dl^writy  of  rich  and  poor,  or  more 
precisely,  grinding  poverty  brought  on  by 
various  natural  and  manmade  causes,  sgaln 
suffered  by  most  of  the  worlds  peoples.  As  a 
hypothetic  exercise,  calculatingly  If  not  re- 
demptively  Indulgent  of  refugee  needs.  If 
foreign  policy  could  work  magic,  what  would 
It  effect?  What  if  those  of  us  seized  with  ref- 
ugee Issues  could  have  our  druthers  and 
behave  as  If  they  were  the  only  problems  we 
had  to  worry  about?  What  If  we  did  not 
have  to  contend  with  conflicting  policy  In- 
terests, if  foreign  poUcy  was  In  fact  refugee 
policy,  which  of  course  Is  not  so.  and  what 
other  Interests  might  be  served  and  prob- 
lems lessened  In  doing  so? 

We  would  try  to  bring  to  an  end  Insurgen- 
cies and  military  occupations— in  Afghani- 
stan  and   Cambodia,   in   Mosamblque   and 
Angola,  In  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador.  We 
would  try  to  terminate  the  traffic  In  arms 
around  the  world.  We  would  press  closed  so- 
cieties harder  for  legal  emlgraUon  accords 
eliminating  the  need  for  dangerous  flight 
and  for  agreements  providing  safe  voluntary 
retiatriatlon.  We  would  greatly  Increase  our 
economic  development  aid  to  help  remove 
the  seeds  both  of  economic  migration  and 
the  klrtds  of  disequilibriums  that  bloom  Into 
refugee-generating    situations.    Radical    ef- 
forU  would  focus  on  aidlitg  those  countries 
wallowlitg    In    economic    morass    to    build 
viable  economies  capable  of  providing  op- 
portunlUes  for  their  people.  sUving  off  both 
the  specter  of  true  hunger  and  the  hunger 
for  a  better  life  elsewhere.  If  this,  our  Pang- 
losslan  mission,  were  successful,  citisens  In 
all  countries  would  be  provided  access  to  the 
political  irwtltutions  which  Influence  their 
destiny,  fear  of  peracutlon  and  repression 
would  have  no  place  in  the  human  condl- 
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tlon.  and  true  democracy,  religious  toler- 
ance, and  economic  freedom  would  reign. 

So  much  lor  dreaming— although  it  does 
reveal  the  profoundness  of  our  problems, 
the  near  daunting  challenge  even  of  how  to 
begin  to  addreas  them,  the  commonality  of 
refugee  aitd  other  less  esoteric  aspirations, 
and  how  Improbable  It  Is  that  all  this  wlU 
come  about.  In  order  to  advance  refugee 
policy  not  St  the  expense  of  but  within  the 
pluralism  of  foreign  policy,  what  Is  required 
is  elevation  and  integration. 

Refugee  values  should  play  a  more  Influ- 
ential role  at  the  higher  levels  of  macro- 
poUcy  making  snd  In  the  competition  of 
forces  which  determines  iU  shape.  Refugees 
are  Just  one  facet  In  the  mulU-faoeted  com- 
petition among  legitimate  InteresU  which 
must  be  coordlitated  and  reconciled  in  the 
moldlrtg  of  foreign  policy.  To  move  toward 
affecting  those  conditions  so  as  to  bring 
relief  to  the  world  refugee  situation,  refugee 
interests  should  become  more,  not  less,  po- 
litical,  more  relevant  and   less  Isolated,   if 
they  are  to  Influence  the  scale  of  foreign 
policy  decUion  making  in  their  favor.  Spe- 
cifically, this  must  be  achieved  In  delibera- 
tions with  those  offlclaU  responsible  for  re- 
gional  and   bilateral   relationships   In   the 
State  Department  and  with  the  NSC  staff: 
In  representations  with  nations  abroad  and 
with     multilateral     agencies;     In     program 
design  and  budget  planning  across  the  exec- 
utive branch;  In  Intensive  consulUtions  with 
Congress;  In  public  education;  and  flruUly,  In 
relations  with  voluntary  agencies,  churches, 
state  goverrunents.  resettlement  communi- 
ties, and  ethnic  organizations.  Accepting  the 
narrow  view  or  the  narrow  management  of 
refugee   InteresU   U  self-defeating   In   two 
ways:  it  denies  reality  and  falsely  Inflates 
expecUtlons.  and  It  locks  Into  a  parochial- 
Ism  where  you  are  constantly  chasing  your 
tall  and  losing  ground. 

To  come  back  from  where  we  started  to- 
night, we  must  seek  affinity  and  mutual 
benefit— this  Is  both  Idealistic  and  sophisti- 
cated, and  it  had  better  be  both.  The  task  is 
extremely  arduous,  almost  futile,  requiring 
affirmation  and  resoluteness,  rejecting  com- 
placency and  cynicism.  First,  by  actively  In- 
serting refugees  Into  the  fray  of  competing 
Interests  with  Influential  actors,  there  Is  a 
higher  possibility  of  arriving  at  a  policy  that 
WlU  be  less  likely  to  generate  or  exacerbate 
refugees.  Second.  If  a  policy  Is  decided  upon 
which  has  refugee  consequences.  It  will  be 
with  foreknowledge,  and  responsible  offi- 
cials will  be  better  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
results.  Third,  engagement  with  these  hu- 
manitarian concerns  will  serve  to  enlighten 
policy  makers  generaUy  at  a  level  where 
critical  decisions  are  made,  presumably  to 
the  benefit  of  other  InteresU  as  welL 
Thank  you. 
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(Prom  the  Bangkok  Post,  Apr.  3,  1»87) 

U.S.  SKNAToa  Rafs  Rktdoei  Expousioa 
(By  Pompimol  Kanchanalak) 

Washhiotoii.— Thailand's  recent  expul- 
sion of  H'mong  refugees  to  Laos  came  under 
fire  at  a  US  Senate  sub-committee  hearing 
at  which  a  Republican  senator  suggested  aid 
to  Thailand  be  tied  to  Bangkok's  treatment 
of  refugees. 

Refugee  officers  at  the  US  Embassy  in 
Bangkok  were  also  strongly  criticised  for 
not  doing  their  Job  of  refugee  protection. 

At  a  hearing  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  sub-committee  on  foreign  oper- 
ations last  week,  the  Utest  expulsion  of  38 
Hmong  illegals"  from  Ban  Vlnal  camp 
dominated  the  entire  discussion  when  the 


panel  took  up  the  administration's  proposed 
budget  for  miiration  and  refugee  assistance 
programmes  for  fiscal  IMS. 

Senator  Bob  Kasten  (Rep- Wisconsin) 
voiced  strong  concern  at  what  he  termed 
the  "beginning  of  a  pattern"  of  Thai  treat- 
ment of  refugees.  He  suggested  a  letter  of 
protest  from  the  US  did  not  suffice  and  that 
the  foreign  assistance  budget  be  tied  to 
Thailand's  actions  on  refugees. 

Mr.  Kasten  said  the  expulsion  was  aimed 
at  putting  pressure  on  the  US.  "Thailand 
should  be  told  they  will  not  win  military  aid 
or  economic  aid  with  this  kind  of  action,  but 
the  opposite  is  going  to  be  true."  he  said. 

Testifying  before  the  panel.  Ambassador 
Jonathan  Moore.  US  coordinator  for  refu- 
gee affairs  snd  director  of  State  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  for  Refugee  Programme,  said 
the  H'mong  repatriation  was  Intended  to  at- 
tract US  attention. 

Thailand  had  been  burdened  with  a  huge 
number  of  refugees  for  several  years  and 
had  behaved  admirably  and  patiently  aitd 
worked  hard  with  the  US  as  well  ss  the 
UNHCR.  he  said. 

Mr.  Moore  said  Thailand  had  security 
problems  to  worry  about  and  discontent 
among  iU  own  displaced  people. 

In  reply.  Mr.  Kasten  told  Mr.  Moore 
bluntly  not  to  make  excuses  on  behalf  of 
Thailand  for  iU  "unjustifiable  actions." 

Senator  K.  IifouYs  (Dem-Hawall).  acting 
chairman  of  the  sub-committee,  asked  why 
US  refugee  officers  in  Bangkok  were  not 
present  when  the  expulsion  took  place. 

Earlier.  Senator  Mark  Hatfield  (Rep- 
Oregon),  in  his  speech  to  a  religious  organi- 
sation, was  quoted  saying  his  staff  members 
had  made  more  visits  to  Thai  refugee  camps 
than  some  refugee  officers  at  the  Bangkok 
embassy. 

The  panel  also  discussed  the  number  of 
"carryover"  refugees,  which  has  recently 
dropi>ed  significantly.  The  discussion  cen- 
tered on  the  poor  performance  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  in  proc- 
essing refugees  for  resettlement. 

The  "Carryover"  issue  is  one  of  the  many 
differences  of  the  many  differences  between 
Thailand  and  the  US.  Thailand  stiuts  the 
counting  when  the  refugees  leave  Thailand 
while  the  US  begins  counting  when  the  ref- 
ugees set  foot  on  US  soil. 

The  problem  is  there  is  a  time  lag  of  six 
months  when  refugees  are  sent  to  the  train- 
ing camp  In  Bataan,  the  Philippines.  The 
result  Is  only  refugees  who  leave  Thailand 
during  the  first  six  months  of  a  fiscal  year 
wiU  be  resettled  in  US  in  the  same  fiscal 
year.  Refugees  processed  during  the  second 
half  of  each  fiscal  year  will  be  carried  over 
to  the  next  year.  This  creates  confusion. 
The  drop  in  the  carryover  figure  Indicated 
the  delay  of  the  INS  processing  procedure. 

Congressional  and  State  Department 
sources  told  the  Bangkok  Post  the^  knew 
there  have  been  efforU  to  tie  the  refugee 
issue  to  foreign  assistance,  but  they  were 
surprised  that  Is  was  brought  up  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Conunlttee  so  soon. 

SUte  Department  officials  and  Mr.  Hat- 
field strongly  opposed  the  attempt,  reason- 
ing it  would  reduce  the  flexibility  of  the  US 
in  dealing  with  the  refugee  problem  and 
that  the  problem  stems  from  the  lack  of  a 
firm  and  tangible  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  US  Itself. 

The  sdminlstratlon  requesU  $314.5  mil- 
lion In  19M  fiscal  year  for  the  migration 
and  refugee  assistance  programme,  a  de- 
crease of  about  $10  million. 

Of  this  amount.  $28  million  Is  being 
sought  for  refugee  assistance  In  Thailand. 
Including  $1  million  for  anti-piracy  efforU. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  first  is  an  arti- 
cle from  the  front  pace  of  the  April  3 
edition  of  the  Bangkok  Post  entitled. 
"UjS.  Senator  raps  refugee  expulsion." 
This  article  accurately  relates  a  dialog 
which  took  place  at  a  March  hearing 
of  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
when  my  colleague.  Senator  Kastkr, 
voiced  concerns  a  number  of  us  share 
involving  the  March  pushback  of 
scores  of  Hmong  refugees.  Senator 
Kastsh,  the  former  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  knows  the  Issues  well 
and  he  articulated  them  well  with  his 
customary  zeal  and  emotion.  He  cares 
about  the  refugees  of  the  region  and 
has  worked  to  ensure  adequate  fund- 
ing for  U.S.  programs.  While  some 
may  disagree  on  whether  aid  to  Thai- 
land should  now  be  conditioned  to  the 
Thai  refugee  performance,  all  of  us 
share  his  concern  that  no  further 
pushbacks  occur. 

In  this  article  the  current  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  Senator  IitotnrE. 
with  whom  I  have  Joined  in  past  ef- 
forts to  improve  protection  of  Viet- 
namese land  people  at  Site  II.  again 
distinguished  himself  as  a  champion 
of  refugee  protection.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  the  leadership  and  exper- 
tise he  has  exhibited  over  the  years, 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  this  year  to  carry  on  one  of  Amer- 
ica's proudest  programs.  If  this  first 
hearing  is  an  indication  of  the  close 
scrutiny  the  chairman  is  going  to  give 
U.S.  efforts  and  first-asylum  countries' 
performance,  then  the  Congress  will 
benefit  greatly  from  his  role  as  custo- 
dian of  U.S.  refugee  policy. 

The  Bangkok  Post  article  goes  on  to 
discuss  one  of  the  imderlying  issues  di- 
viding the  U.S.  and  Thailand  on  refu- 
gees— the  (Muryover  problem — and  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion. 

Finally,  Ambassador  Jonathan 
Moore,  the  n.S.  Coordinator  for  Refu- 
gee Affairs,  delivered  a  thoughtful 
speech  on  April  6,  1987,  at  Harvard 
University.  This  speech  evidences  Am- 
bassador Moore's  compassion  and  in- 
tellect, and  I  hope  it  receives  the  at- 
tention it  deserves.  All  of  us  who  look 
to  the  United  States  for  continued 
leadership  in  addressing  the  needs  of 
refugees  in  the  world  will  continue  to 
l(X)k  to  Ambassador  Moore  for  courage 
and  boldness  in  ushering  in  the  needed 
recommitment. 

Recently  he  visited  Miimesota  and 
was  asked  about  S.  814  and  he  said: 

The  motivation  and  the  purposes  I  share. 
I  am  very  sympathetic.  The  Hatfield  bill 
seeks  to  make  a  lot  of  major  changes  In  the 
way  the  VS.  Government  makes  refugee 
policies  and  pursues  refugee  policies. 

I  am  encouraged  by  Ambassador 
Moore's  statement,  and  like  all  of  my 
colleagues  who  feel  the  United  States 
can  be  generous  to  a  handful  of  refu- 
gees when  it  grants  legal  status  to  mil- 
lions of  economic  migrants,  the  refu- 


gee ceilings  for  1988  which  he  will  pro- 
pose to  Congress  will  be  the  first  real 
test  of  his  leadership.  I  am  very  confi- 
dent that  he  will  be  equal  to  this 
worthy  challenge.* 


BALUC  FREEDOM  DAY 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  night  of  June  13-14.  1941.  the 
secret  police  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union  began  a  rampage  of  terror  in 
the  Baltic  States  of  Lithuania,  lAtvia, 
and  Estonia.  In  the  span  of  a  few 
hours,  Soviet  agents  deported  over 
50,000  Baltic  men.  women,  and  childen 
to  barren  Siberian  destinations  from 
which  few  ever  returned.  With  such 
genocidal  terror,  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
stroyed the  hard-won  independence  of 
the  Baltic  States  in  an  occupation  that 
continues  to  this  day. 

In  recognition  of  these  tragic  events 
and  in  recognition  of  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples' ongoing  struggle  for  freedom,  the 
Senate  has  unanimously  adopted 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  5,  which  I 
Joined  Senator  D'Amato  in  introduc- 
ing, designating  Sunday,  Jime  14.  1987 
as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day."  In  so  doing, 
the  Senate,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people,  reaffirmed  United  States  soli- 
darity with  the  people  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  in  their  quest  for 
true  liberty  and  independence. 

This  year,  due  to  the  bold  action  of  a 
group  of  young  Latvian  human  rights 
activists,  Baltic  Freedom  Day  will  be 
marked  in  a  special  way.  "Helsinki 
'86."  the  only  Helsinki  monitoring 
committee  still  operating  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  announced  that  it  will  hold 
an  imprecedented  public  ceremony  in 
honor  of  the  inncxxnt  victims  of  the 
June  1941  Soviet  deportations.  Invit- 
ing all  other  Latvians  "who  are  not  in- 
different to  our  fate"  to  Join  them,  the 
group  plans  a  peaceful  and  legal  cere- 
mony of  "a  minute  of  silen(%  and  the 
placing  of  flowers"  at  the  Monument 
of  Freedom  in  Riga. 

The  Baltic  people's  desire  to  com- 
memorate an  event  of  such  emotional 
and  historical  significance  is  a  legiti- 
mate one.  However,  preparing  and  an- 
nouncing even  a  simple  ceremony  in 
the  Baltic  republics  is  a  true  act  of 
courage.  Tcxlay,  46  years  after  the 
fact,  the  Soviet  Government  continues 
to  deny  that  arbitrary  deportations  of 
Baits  ever  took  place.  Demonstrations, 
such  as  the  one  being  organiied  in 
Latvia,  have  been  suppressed  in  the 
past,  and  those  who  have  (adled  for  of- 
ficial recognition  of  the  deportations 
have  been  arrested  as  anti-Soviet  agi- 
tators. 

Clearly  this  Sunday's  observance 
will  reveal  the  true  limits  and  depth  of 
glasnost  and  the  new  spirit  of  open- 
ness which  have  been  pr(x:laimed  by 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev.  Just  as 
clearly.  "Helsinki  '86"  is  depending  on 
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Wectem  attention  to  stay  the  hand  of 
the  KOB. 

In  a  letter  to  General  Secretary  Oor- 
bachev.  delivered  to  the  Soviet  Embaa- 
■y  today.  I  and  16  of  my  Senate  col- 
leacuea  have  called  upon  the  Soviet 
leaderahlp  to  aUow  this  Important 
gathering  to  take  place  unhindered. 
and  to  honor  the  partldpanU'  righU 
of  free  ezprenlon  and  anembly  as 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
JJJSJBJi.  We  have  further  called  upon 
Bir.  Owbachev  to  promptly  release 
three  prvxnlnent  Baltic  prisoners  of 
oonscienoe:  Balys  OalMiskas  of  Uthuar 
nla,  Ounars  Astra  of  Latvia,  and  Mart 
Nlklus  of  Estonia.  The  text  of  this 
letter  is  being  broadcast  today  to  the 
Baltic  people  by  the  "Voice  of  Amer- 
ica." 

Through  this  action  we  have  served 
notice  to  the  Kremlin  that  Its  policies 
In  the  Baltic  republics  are  closely  ob- 
served, and  that  the  American  people 
will  not  heslUte  to  speak  out  when 
the  righU  and  Uberties  of  the  Baltic 
people  are  violated. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Bir. 
Gorbachev's  commitment  to  reform 
Soviet  society  is  genuine.  Nevertheless, 
we  must  recognize  that  glasnost  may 
bring  some  positive  changes  to  the 
Baltic  republics.  The  actions  of  "Hel- 
sinki '86"  show  that  BalUc  nationalists 
wHl  test  the  new  mood  of  openness  by 
publicly  voicing  their  beliefs.  It  Is  our 
hope  that  they  will  also  be  able  to  use 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  new 
reforms  to  assert  the  primacy  of  their 
national  cultures  and  decrease  the 
abuse  of  human  rights.  Through  our 
public  support  and  pressure,  we  can 
help  these  activists  in  their  efforts  to 
transform  glasnost  into  meaningful 
change  for  the  Baltic  nations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  sUte- 
ment  of  the  Latvian  Helsinki  Monitor- 
ing Group  "Helsinki  '86."  announcing 
their  planned  demonstration  in  Riga. 
Latvia,  on  Sunday.  June  14.  1987,  as 
well  as  the  letter  which  I  and  16  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  have  sent  to  Gener- 
al Secretary  Gorbachev  in  this  regard 
be  printed  In  the  RaooRo. 

The  material  follows: 
Hdmam   Riohts   Ac'iifuit   ni   Ij»ttia   Ak- 
Honwcs  Puuia  To  Hold  DmoNnmATioii  in 
Riga  oh  Juki  14 

[The  foUowlns  >•  *  trmiwUUon  from 
lAtvU  of  a  statement  rele«wd  by  the  Latvi- 
an Helsinki  Monltorinc  Oroup.  "Helsinki 
86":) 

On  the  night  of  June  14-15.  1»41.  the  first 
maas  deportations  of  Latvians  took  place, 
from  which  very  few  ever  returned. 

Men  were  separated  from  women  and  chil- 
dren. People  were  transported  In  cattle  cars 
under  dreadful  conditions.  Children  and  the 
elderly  were  the  first  to  depart  from  this 
world,  ending  up  In  graves  alongside  the 
tracks.  In  a  foreign  land. 

This  act  of  genocide  was  undertaken 
under  the  direction  of  the  Communist 
Party.  8tlU.  to  this  day.  the  Party  has  not 
seen  It  as  necessary  to  apologise,  not  to 
mention  provide  compensation  for  moral 
and  material  loaaes.  AU  that  Is  heard  are 
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some  kind  of  nebulous  phrases  about  some 
kind  of  cult. 

We.  the  group  "Helsinki  86."  have  decided 
to  honor  the  victims  of  Latvia's  genocidal 
Sovlctlsatlon.  on  June  14  at  3:00  PM.  by 
placing  flowers  at  the  Monument  of  Pree- 
domlnRlga. 

We  Invite  all  other  Latvians  who  are  not 
Indifferent  to  our  people's  fate,  to  honor  the 
Innocent  victims  with  a  minute  of  sUence 
and  the  placement  of  flowers  at  the  Monu- 
ment of  Freedom  In  Rlsa  on  the  I4th  of 
June. 

(signed)  LniAmiw  OiAimiis. 

•HeUinki  W". 

Rouuros  Snjuutm. 

RAiMoinM  Bmrnxxs. 

Ouims  Animbsons. 

Maktiiis  Basiss. 

VS.  Skkatb. 
WoMhington,  DC.  June  11.  I»t7. 
Hon.  Mikhail  S.  Oorsachsv, 
OenerxU  Secretary  of  the  CommunUt  Party. 
Union  0/  Soviet  SocialUt  Republic:  c/o 
BnUMLMty  of  the  U.S.S,R,  112S  18th  St. 
NW.  Wathington,  DC. 
DBAS  Mm.   Oensxai.  Sbckstary:   On  this. 
the  47th  anniversary  of  the  incorpormtlon  of 
the  formerly  Independent  sUtes  of  Estonia. 
Latvia  and  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  write  to  express  our  deepest  concern 
over   the   continuing    violation   of   human 
rights  In  the  Baltic  republics. 

We  are  following  with  great  Interest  the 
Initiatives  you  have  undertaken  to  reform 
Soviet  society,  and  are  hopeful  that  they  In- 
dicate your  desire  for  greater  openness  and 
freedom  tiiroughout  the  Soviet  Union.  How- 
ever, we  note  that,  despite  your  govern- 
ment's professed  commitment  to  protect  the 
rlghU  of  lU  citizens.  Baltic  human  rights  ac- 
tivists remain  imprisoned,  freedom  of  ex- 
pression is  denied,  and  important  aspects  of 
Baltic  history  continue  to  be  distorted  or  Ig- 
nored. 

In  this  regard  we  understand  that  the 
Helsinki  '86  Monitoring  Group  has  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  hold  a  legal  and 
peaceful  demonstration  In  Riga  on  June  14, 
1987.  to  honor  the  Latvian  victims  of  the 
massive  deportations  which  occurred  during 
and  after  World  War  II.  In  light  of  your 
own  interest  in  achieving  a  more  complete 
and  honest  accounting  of  the  history  of 
Soviet-Polish  relations,  we  hope  you  can  ap- 
preciate the  desire  of  the  Baltic  people  to 
publicly  commemorate  an  Important  chap- 
ter In  their  own  history,  which  has  never 
been  offlciaUy  acknowledged  by  your  gov- 
ernment. 

Permitting  this  ceremony  to  take  place 
will  demonstrate  an  appreciation  of  the 
great  emotional  significance  which  the 
evenU  of  June  14.  1941  hold  for  the  Baltic 
people,  and  will  send  the  clear  signal  tiiat 
your  government  Is  truly  Interested  In  pro- 
moting freedom  of  expression  and  assembly, 
as  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  of  the 
USSR. 

As  a  further  IndicaUon  of  your  govern- 
ment's Interest  In  guaranteeing  these  free- 
doms, we  urge  you  to  grant  full  and  uncon- 
ditional amnesty  to  three  prominent  prison- 
ers of  conscience  from  the  Baltic  republics: 
Balys  Oajauskas  of  Lithuania.  Ounars  Astra 
of  Latvia,  and  Mart  Nlklus  of  Estonia. 

These  brave  men  represent  principles  of 
liberty  and  truth  cherished  by  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  their  continued  Incarceration  and 
exile  belle  the  spirit  of  change  wlUch  you 
have  begun  In  your  country. 

Your  favorable  action  on  behalf  of  these 
Uiree  Individuals,  as  weU  as  In  allowing  tite 


peaceful  ceremony   In  Riga  to   take   place 
without  Interference,  will  be  Important  indi- 
cators of  your  commitment  to  "glasnost." 
We  hope  that  thU  commitment  Is  genuine 
and  that  It  Is  demonstrated  In  the  days  and 
weeks  to  come. 
Sincerely, 
Paul  Simon.  Christopher  J.  Oodd.  Al- 
forue     M.     D'Amato.     John     Heinz. 
Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Jr..  Prank  R.  Lau- 
tenberg.  Alan  J.  Dixon.  John  P.  Kerry, 
Quentln  Burdlck.  Daniel  Patrick  Moy- 
nlhan,  WlUlam  Proxmlre,  Patrtck  J. 
Leahy,   Pete  Wilson.   Dennis  DeCon- 
dnl.  Prank  H.  Murkowskl.  Paul  S.  Sar- 
banes,  Carl  Levin.* 
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MANDATORY     PLANT     CLOSING 
LEGISLAHON         WILL         SHUT 
DOWN     THE     AMERICAN     JOBS 
MACHINE 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  recent  New  York  Times  op-ed  piece. 
Beryl  W.  Sprinkle,  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers,   makes    a    convincing    argument 
against  mandatory  plant  closing  legis- 
lation. 

Specifically.  Dr.  Sprinkle's  daU  dem- 
onstrates the  folly  of  emulating  the 
European  style  plant  closing/hiring/ 
layoff  laws.  These  laws,  common 
throughout  Europe,  have  failed  to  ac- 
complish their  primary  goal:  The  pres- 
ervation of  Jobs.  Indeed,  as  Dr.  Sprin- 
kle  states,  employment  growth'  in 
Europe  has  been  flat  for  well  over  a 
decade. 

Contrast  the  European  experience  to 
that  of  the  United  SUtes.  Despite  un- 
dergoing three  recessions  since  1973. 
the  U.S.  economy  has  created  some  25 
million  Jobs,  a  phenomenal  38-percent 
growth  over  a  14-year  time  span. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  closings  and 
layoffs  are  a  hardship  on  workers. 
Nobody  relishes  the  prospect  of  being 
unemployed.  But  in  this  coimtry. 
uiUike  Europe,  we  have  a  relatively  dy- 
namic economy  that  responds  to 
changing  conditions  and,  in  doing  so, 
generates  new  Jobs. 

FlexibUity  has  been  a  key  to  Ameri- 
can Job  growth.  Mandatory  legal  re- 
straints on  closings  and  layoffs  would 
inhibit  flexible  response.  As  the  Euro- 
peans have  discovered,  the  rigid  ap- 
proach does  not  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  creation  of  new  Jobs.  The  Senate 
should  pursue  that  which  works,  and 
steer  clear  of  that  which  Is  a  proven 
failure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Dr.  Sprin- 
kle's article  be  printed  in  the  Rcooim. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  5. 1987) 
I^T's  Not  Tokpbdo  ths  Obowth  op  Jobs 

(By  Beryl  W.  Sprinkel) 
Washihotow.— Many  people  who  believe- 
wrongly— that  America  Is  creating  primarily 
low-skill,  dead-end  Jobs  are  devising  schemes 
for  Job  protection  and  Oovemment  Inter- 
vention. Such  schemes  have  been  tried  In 
Europe  and  have  faUed:  indeed,  several 
countries  attending  next  week's  economic 


summit  conference  are  now  busily  attempt- 
ing to  reverse  Interventionist  policies  that 
have  prevented  the  creation  of  new  Jol)*. 

In  contrast,  our  economy  has  been  ex- 
tremely succeaaful  In  generating  new  em- 
ployment. More  than  13.8  million  Jobs  have 
been  created  during  the  55-month  expan- 
sion. The  proportion  of  the  working-age 
population  that  Is  employed  reached  61.7 
percent  In  April,  a  record  high.  More  than 
80  percent  of  the  Increase  In  employment 
during  this  expansion  has  been  In  the  tilgh- 
est  paying  occupations— those  with  median 
weekly  full-time  eamings  over  $390  in  1988. 
These  occupations  Include  managerial  and 
profeaaional  Jobs,  finance  and  business  serv- 
ices and  precision  production. 

Only  13  percent  of  the  Increase  In  employ- 
ment has  been  In  the  lowest-paying,  low- 
skill  service  occupations.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  new  Jobs— some  92  percent— are  full- 
time.  The  proportion  of  part-time  workera 
who  cannot  find  full-time  Jobs,  although 
still  high  by  historical  standards,  has  fallen 
since  1962  and  was  about  5  percent  of  all 
people  at  work  In  1986. 

A  1987  Study  by  Marvin  H.  Kosters 
and  Murray  N.  Ross  of  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute  found  that  em- 
ployment shifts  toward  service  indus- 
tries had  only  a  small  effect  on  slow- 
ing increases  in  wages.  Contrary  to  the 
belief  that  job  shifts  are  leading  to  a 
decline  in  the  middle  class,  they  report 
that  differentials  in  workers'  hourly 
eamings  have  narrowed  in  recent 
years. 

The  argtunent  that  we  have  been 
creating  low-wage  jobs  has  drawn  its 
major  support  from  a  frequency  cited 
report  prepared  for  the  Joint  E>»nom- 
ic  Committee  of  Congress  by  Barry 
Bluestone  and  Bennett  Harrison.  This 
work  has  serious  shortcomings,  many 
of  which  Janet  L.  Norwood.  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  Statistics,  has  pointed 
out. 

The  report  exaggerates  the  number 
of  low-wage  Jobs  because  it  counts  ev- 
eryone who  worked  at  sill  during  a 
given  year,  even  part-time  summer 
woriters.  The  findings,  moreover,  are 
highly  sensitive  to  the  years  exam- 
ined. The  report  compares  new  em- 
ployment created  between  1973  and 
1979  with  that  created  between  1979 
and  1984— the  latter  including  two  re- 
cessions. The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics has  updated  the  calculations  to 
1985.  showing  that  even  using  Blue- 
stone-Harrison  methods,  the  80's  have 
been  years  of  strong  growth  and  high- 
paying  jobs. 

Those  who  maintain  that  mostly 
low-wage  jobs  have  been  created  be- 
lieve that  excessive  reliance  on  market 
forces  and  increasing  competition 
from  abroad  are  at  fault  and  that  Con- 
gressional action  is  required  to  help 
those  who  would  otherwise  get  the  bad 
jobs.  They  recommend  measures  for 
protection  against  international  com- 
petition restrictions  on  plant  closings 
and  minimiun-wage  increases. 

Such  policies  would  benefit  some 
groups  of  workers,  but  more  likely 
those  who  are  already  highly  paid. 
Many  workers  would  be  harmed  be- 


cause they  would  face  reduced  oppor- 
tunities for  jobs,  training  and  advance- 
ment. Consimiers  would  be  harmed  be- 
cause prices  would  rise.  Increased  pro- 
tectionism would  confine  our  economy 
to  sectors  where  we  are  relatively  less 
efficient;  it  could  curtail  expansion 
where  we  are  now  efficient.  Future 
growth  in  productivity  and  wages 
would  be  impaired,  along  with  overall 
emplosmaent  and  output. 

Employment  has  grown  in  America 
by  38  percent  over  the  past  16  years; 
employment  growth  has  been  negligi- 
ble in  Western  Europe.  Similarly,  our 
unemployment  rate  has  fallen  sharply 
since  1982,  but  in  many  European 
countries  unemployment  has  risen 
during  this  period  to  levels  well  above 
earlier  postwar  peaks. 

ICany  siunmit  countries  with  high 
imemployment  rates  have  been  sad- 
dled with  burdensome  employment  re- 
strictions, including  constraints  on 
hiring  and  firing.  To  insure  continued 
success  in  creating  new  Jobs,  America 
should  fiuther  reduce  market  barriers 
rather  than  toy  with  new  Government 
interference.* 


THE  ACID  RAIN  PARTNERSHIP 
PROJECT 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  attention  to  a  unique, 
year-long  effort  by  citizens  from  Ohio 
and  New  Hampshire:  the  acid  rain 
partnership  project.  My  colleague 
from  New  Hamphshire  [Mr.  Rudmam] 
is  Joining  me  today  in  coming  to  the 
Senate  floor  to  discuss  the  consensus 
recommendations  of  this  project.  The 
acid  rain  partnership,  by  working 
through  Americans  at  a  grassroots 
level  from  all  walks  of  life,  has 
achieved  something  very  unique  and 
very  af  irmative  on  one  of  the  most  re- 
gionally devlsive  and  difficult  policy 
issues  of  our  day.  The  acid  rain  part- 
nership found  a  middle  of  the  road  ap- 
proach to  addressing  the  acid  rain 
problem  in  a  way  that  is  designed  to 
meet  the  social  and  economic  concerns 
Ohio  has  for  acid  rain  control  and  the 
environmental  and  economic  concerns 
New  Hampshire  has  about  acid  rain 
damage. 

The  Ohio  delegation  to  the  partner- 
ship consisted  of  persons  from  diverse 
backgrounds  including  a  coal  miner, 
two  engineers,  a  utility  employee,  a 
city  manager,  two  professors,  a  secre- 
tary, a  real  estate  appraiser,  and  a  re- 
tired systems  analyst.  These  individ- 
uals were  able  to  put  aside  their  differ- 
ences and  engage  in  a  constructive 
debate.  Their  success  in  reaching  con- 
sensus agreement  can  serve  as  effec- 
tive model  for  Congress  in  crafting  leg- 
islation on  this  difficult  issue. 

Through  a  process  of  education  and 
negotiation,  the  208  partners  and  18 
delegates  of  the  acid  rain  partnership 
produced  the  project's  program  for  ad- 
dressing acid  rain,  the  consensus  rec- 


ommendations. The  five  principal  rec- 
ommendations reflect  the  philoq>hy 
of  the  partnership  which  centers 
around  the  concept  that  the  acid  rain 
problem  should  be  handled  in  a  way 
that  harms  neither  the  environment 
nor  jobs  and  economic  opportunity. 

As  stated  in  the  report  by  the  dele- 
gates the  five  recommendations  are  as 
follows.  First,  a  program  to  deal  with 
acid  deposition  and  related  air  pollut- 
ants should  be  developed  by  Congress 
now.  involving  aggressive  yet  prudent 
phase-in  of  control  measures  and  new 
technologies  to  reduce  sulfur  dioxide 
and  nitrogen  oxide  emissions,  as  well 
as  continued  monitoring  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  program's  effectiveness. 
Second,  this  program  should  be  con- 
structed in  a  way  that  leaves  high 
sulfur  coal  reserves  competitive,  even 
if  this  involves  passing  on  to  the 
public,  in  an  equitable  way.  the  costs 
of  developing  and  implementing  tech- 
nologies that  reduce  sulfur  and  nitro- 
gen emissions.  Third,  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  costs  for  these  imdertak- 
ings  should  be  balanced  by  equally  sig- 
nificant cost-sharing  on  the  part  of 
emitters.  Fourth,  urgent  attention 
should  be  given  to  developing  a  system 
of  incentives  and  rewards  to  encourage 
early  and  significant  reduction  of 
emissions.  Finally,  conservation  should 
be  utilized  as  a  major  strategy  in  meet- 
ing emission  reduction  goals. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  these 
are  reasonable  and  productive  recom- 
mendations. I  wholeheartedly  com- 
mend the  partnership's  success  in 
transcending  political,  geographic,  and 
economic  boundaries  to  reach  a  con- 
sensus on  an  extremely  divisive  issue.* 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE-OHIO  ACID 
RAIN  PARTNERSHIP 

•  Mr.  RUDMAN.  Bir.  President.  I 
would  like  to  join  Senator  GLnm 
today  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  a  remaritable  initiative 
which  was  imdertaken  by  oiu*  constitu- 
ents in  New  Hampshire  and  Ohio  in  an 
effort  to  transcend  regional  differ- 
ences which  stand  in  the  way  of  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  acid  rain. 

The  "acid  rain  partnership"  involved 
200  citizens,  half  from  Ohio  and  half 
from  New  Hampshire,  who  spent  a 
year  studying  the  problem  of  acid  rain 
and  learning  about  the  concerns  of 
their  partner  State.  The  members 
were  drawn  from  diverse  backgrounds 
including  coal  miners,  maple  sugar 
producers,  farmers,  utility  employees, 
teachers,  and  others.  They  corre- 
sponded, studied  together,  visited  key 
sites  in  their  partner  States,  and  final- 
ly, developed  a  consensus  doctiment 
containing  recommendations  for  Con- 
gress. Congress  in  turn  must  take  this 
problem  seriously,  as  they  did.  listen 
to  all  affected  parties  in  the  acid  rain 
debate,  as  they  attempted  to  do.  and 
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finely  have  the  courage  to  confront 
»nd  aolve  the  very  real  problem  of  add 
rain. 

I^w  the  Ohloans  who  vtalted  the 
White  Mountain  National  Forest  and 
saw  the  red  spruce  which  are  discol- 
ored and  sagging  due  to  damage  from 
add  rain,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
discount  the  concerns  of  their  New 
Hampshire  partners,  for  whom  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  SUte  is  such  a 
source  of  pride.  For  the  New  Hamp- 
shire members  who  spent  several  days 
with  coal  mbiers'  families  in  Ohio,  the 
economic  reality  of  the  Issue  struck 
home.  A  sincere  effort  was  made  to 
understand  both  sides  of  the  issue,  and 
from  that,  a  subirtantlal  body  of  policy 
reocHunendations  emerged. 

In  their  final  report,  the  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Ohio  add  rain  partnership 
■wHo  the  following  recommendations: 
First.  A  program  to  deal  with  acid 
deposition  and  related  air  poUutanU 
should  be  developed  by  Congress  now. 
Such  a  program  must  Indude  an  ag- 
gressive yet  prudent  phase-in  control 
measures  and  new  technologies  to 
reduce  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen 
oside  emissions,  as  well  as  continued 
monitoring  and  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
gram's effectiveness. 

Second.  This  program  should  be  con- 
structed In  a  way  which  leaves  high 
sulfur  coal  reserves  competitive,  even 
if  this  involves  passing  on  to  the 
'  public  in  an  equitable  way,  the  costs 
of  developing  and  implementing  tech- 
nologies which  reduce  sulfur  and  ni- 
trogen emissions. 

Third.  An  equitable  distribution  of 
costs  for  these  undertakings  should  be 
developed  that  Involves  a  significant 
public  contribution  balanced  by  equal- 
ly significant  cost  sharing  on  the  part 
of  emitters. 

I\>urth.  Urgent  attention  should  be 
given  to  developing  a  system  of  Incen- 
tives and  rewards  to  encourage  early 
and  significant  reduction  of  emissions. 
Fifth.  Conservation  can  play  a  key 
role  in  meeting  emission  reductions. 
Programs  need  to  be  funded  and  devel- 
oped which  promote  energy  efficiency. 
It  has  not  been  1  year  since  the  acid 
rain  partnership  completed  their  work 
and  published  their  report.  Mean- 
while, the  acid  rain  debate  drags  on  in 
the  Congress,  still  apparently  snagged 
on  opposing  regional  Interests.  Our 
consUtutenU  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Ohio  managed  to  transcend  their  dif- 
ferences and  map  out  a  plan  of  action. 
Not  everyone  will  be  able  to  endorse 
every  point  of  the  group's  consensus 
report.  However.  I  think  we  can  all 
heartily  endorse  the  honest  process 
which  enabled  them  to  look  each 
other  in  the  eye,  roll  up  their  sleeves, 
and  get  down  to  the  business  of  solv- 
ing the  problem. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  will 
follow  our  constituents'  example  and 
pass  responsible  legislation  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  control  add  rain. 
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I  ask  that  the  acid  rain  partnership 
consensus  report  of  delegates  be  re- 
printed in  the  CoNORXSSioifAL  Raooao. 

The  report  follows: 
Acid  Raw  PAsmsasmr— Comsusus  Rsrorr 

or  DSLSOATSS 

We.  the  underalcned.  are  dUsens  of  Ohio 
UMl  New  Hsznpshtre.  We  were  convened 
throush  the  Add  Rain  Partnerihtp  to  ex- 
amine the  acid  rain  '  problem  as  It  affect* 
Ohio  and  New  Hampshire.  In  doing  so.  we 
are  drawn  inexorably  to  the  broader  picture 
of  air  pollution  aa  a  problem  that  respects 
no  seocrmphlc  or  political  boundary.  World 
wide.  literaUy  millions  of  tons  of  pollutants 
are  being  dumped  Into  the  air  with  only  lim- 
ited understanding  of  the  effecU  on  our 
health  or  our  surroundings. 

We  want  to  reduce  this  pollution  because 
we  believe  we  cannot  continue  to  use  the  air 
we  breathe  as  a  dumping  place  for  harmful 
materials.  The  focus  of  our  study,  however, 
has  been  on  add  deposition  as  an  air  poUu- 
Uon  problem  In  the  United  States,  and  we 
realise  that  we  must  limit  our  remarks  to 
this  particular  aspect  of  the  larger  air  poUu- 
tlon  problem. 

We  have  prepared  and  agree  to  this  report 
and  Its  recommendations  on  wasrs  to  deal 
with  three  related  issues: 

How  to  reduce  emissions  of  sulfur  and  ni- 
trogen compounds  that  contribute  to  acid 
deposition: 

The  economic,  aodal.  and  environmental 
consequences  of  such  emissions  and  the  pro- 
posed reductions: 

The  need  for  continuing  evaluation  of  the 
acid  deposition  problem. 

All  of  us  participated  as  "partners"  in  an 
extensive  exchange  of  views  among  316  cltl- 
aens  from  our  two  sUtes.  (See  summary  of 
the  Partnership  exchange.)  The  partners  all 
have  an  Interest  in  the  issue  and  come  from 
many  walks  of  life— bankers,  farmers,  engi- 
neers, coal  miners,  realtors,  teachers,  and 
homemakers.  to  name  a  few.  The  partners 
are  not  a  special  Interest  group,  nor  a  collec- 
tion of  experts. 

We  who  have  negotiated  this  document 
are  a  cross^ectlon  of  the  316  partners. 
There  are  only  18  of  us  because  it  is  not 
practical  to  debate  the  text  of  a  document 
among  316  people.  We  have  received  exten 
sive  comments  from  the  partners  In  helping 
to  form  these  recommendations.  We  have 
approached  the  writing  of  this  report  with 
the  sense  that  we  are  surrogates  for  a  larger 
cltiaenry,  and  we  treat  this  as  a  serious  re- 
sponsibility. 

WHAT  ARK  OUR  SIASKS? 

Each  of  us  has  approached  this  task  from 
a  different  perspective.  As  we  have  gotten  to 
know  each  other,  we  have  come  to  respect 
each  others'  needs  and  Interests.  This  U  our 
basis:  We  are  sensitive  to  each  others'  con- 
cerns. We  want  to  deal  with  the  acid  deposi- 
tion problem  In  a  way  that  harms  neither 
the  environment  nor  Jobs  and  economic  op- 
portunity. We  realize  that  solutions  will  not 
be  simple,  and  that  they  go  beyond  the  con- 
sideration of  Just  our  two  states.  In  an 
effort  to  find  solutions,  however,  we  have 
sought  to  deal  with  each  others'  InteresU 
and  to  work  together  to  find  mutually  ac- 
cepUble  answers,  rather  than  to  seek  advan- 
tage over  each  other. 


•  Our  use  of  Uie  temu  "ackJ  rain"  and  "deposl- 
Uoo"  are  memnt  to  Include  sdd  rain.  snow,  ilret. 
fo«.  and  cloud  water  as  well  aa  dry  acid  particle 
depoalUon.  We  uae  the  term  add  rmln  becauie  of  lU 
national  rcoognlUon. 


WHAT  An  on*  pantcirAi.  comclosions? 

We  knew  there  Is  controversy  about  add 
deposition,  even  among  experts.  We  recog- 
nise, however,  that  emissions  from  power 
plants,  Indtistry.  and  motor  vehicles  contrib- 
ute to  both  locally-produced  and  transport- 
ed pollution. 

We  want  prudent  steps  taken  to  assure 
significant  reductions  In  sulfur  and  nitrogen 
emissions.  This  means  emission  limits 
should  be  established  that  are  reasonable 
and  effective.  We  also  want  an  Intensive,  on- 
going effort  to  define  further  and  evaluate 
the  extent  of  the  problem,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  actions  taken,  and  the  long-term 
goals  for  emission  reductions. 

We  know  there  has  been  a  decline  In  em- 
ployment In  high  sulfur  coal  mines  and  re- 
lated Industries.  Coal  from  these  mines  is  a 
valuable  resource.  We  believe  It  should  be 
used  In  ways  that  can  protect  coal  miners' 
Jobs,  provide  economic  development,  and 
contribute  to  reduction  of  acid  deposition. 

We  believe  the  costs  should  be  shared 
broadly  Just  as  the  problem  is  shared  broad- 
ly. With  the  energy  from  iU  coal,  the  indus- 
trial states  produce  goods  and  materials 
that  are  consumed  all  across  the  country.  In 
this  sense,  we  all  share  in  the  production  of 
the  emissions  that  contribute  to  acid  deposi- 
tion, and  we  should  all  share  In  the  costs  of 
addressing  the  problem. 

While  there  appears  to  be  scientific  con- 
sensus on  some  of  the  problems  of  acid  dep- 
osition, scientists  and  economists  do  not  all 
agree  and  are  not  able  to  show  us  with  abso- 
lute certainty  the  best  path.  Perhaps  this  Is 
because  they  can  tell  tis  only  about  facts 
and  uncertainties,  not  about  our  will  as  a 
citizenry  to  work  together  in  addressing  this 
problem.  We.  citizens  of  Ohio  and  New 
Hampshire,  write  this  report  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  will  to  get  on  with  the  Job  of 
dealing  with  the  acid  deposition  problem  In 
a  mutually  constructive  way  and  to  pay  for 
what  we  believe  needs  to  be  done. 

We  would  urge  readers  to  avoid  the  game 
of  criticism  for  criticism's  sake  or  the  pro- 
motion of  a  special  Interest.  We  would  urge 
cltlzeiu  to  recognize  that  what  Is  needed  Is 
an  adequate  way  to  deal  with  a  real  and  dif- 
ficult problem  that  has  been  thrust  unwit- 
tingly upon  our  sodety.  and  that  is  fully 
within  the  capablUty  of  the  nation  to 
manage  and  pay  for  successfully. 

We  have  five  principal  recommendatlorw. 
The  remainder  of  this  report  elaborates  on 
these  five  polnU.  and  proposes  practical 
steps  that  should  be  taken  to  build  broad 
support  for  this  approach  to  resolving  the 
add  deposition  problem. 

1.  A  program  to  deal  with  add  deposition 
and  related  air  pollutants  should  be  devel- 
oped by  Congress  now.  Involving  aggressive 
yet  prudent  phase-in  of  control  measures 
and  new  technologies  to  reduce  sulfur  diox- 
ide and  nitrogen  oxide  emissions,  as  well  as 
continued  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  the 
program's  effectiveness. 

2.  This  program  should  be  constructed  in 
a  way  which  leaves  high  sulfur  coal  reserves 
competitive,  even  if  this  Involves  passing  on 
to  the  public,  in  an  equiUble  way.  the  cosU 
of  developing  and  Implementing  technol- 
ogies which  reduce  sulfur  and  nitrogen 
emissions. 

3.  An  equiUble  dUUibutlon  of  cosU  for 
these  undertakings  should  be  developed 
that  Involves  a  significant  public  contribu- 
tion balanced  by  equally  significant  cost- 
sharing  on  the  part  of  emitters. 

4.  Urgent  attention  should  t>e  given  to  de- 
veloping a  system  of  Incentives  and  rewards 


to  encourage  early  and  significant  reduction 
of  emlaaloos. 

5.  Conservation  can  play  a  key  role  In 
meeting  emission  reductions.  Programs  need 
to  be  funded  and  developed  which  promote 
energy  efftdency. 

BscoiofKmMTioR  i:  DKVKLonoan  or 

OUSSIOH  KKDnCnOIf  PXOCIIAM 

1-A  Convnational  Uffialation  addretting 
the  acid  depotilion  problem  U  both  nece*- 
tary  and  approttriate.  Congreu  thould  make 
a  policy  commitment  note. 

We  accept  that  sulfur  and  nitrogen  emis- 
sions are  transported  across  state  and  na- 
tional boiuidarles  and  can  contribute  to  acid 
deposition  in  other  states  and  countries.  Ex- 
isting national  laws  do  not  adequately  ad- 
dress the  long  range  transport  of  air  pollut- 
ants, and  states  alone  cannot  effectively  cor- 
rect a  long  range  transport  problem  unless 
all  participate. 

The  problem  of  acid  deposition  also  has 
the  potential  to  place  unfair  economic  bur- 
dens on  different  regions  of  the  country  or 
segments  of  society.  An  Individual  state  that 
passes  a  law  reducing  Its  own  emissions  does 
not  have  to  consider  the  economic  Impact 
Its  actions  may  have  on  other  states.  Simi- 
larly, a  state  receiving  add  deposition 
cannot  protect  its  resources  from  another 
state's  emissions.  Congressional  action  Is  es- 
sential to  solving  the  problem  In  such  a  way 
that  no  one  region  or  segment  of  society  is 
imfalrly  burdened. 

This  commitment  does  not  take  away 
from  the  substantial  progress  already  made 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Emission  reduc- 
tions have  taken  place,  but  we  recognize 
that  targets  for  further  reduction  are  neces- 
sary. 

1-B.  Congret*  s/iouid  establish  a  reasona- 
ble timetable  for  reducing  sulfur  dioxide  and 
nitrogen  oxide  emissions. 

The  timetable  for  reducing  emissions 
must  strike  a  balance  between  addressing 
environmental  damage  and  preventing 
unfair  new  economic  burdens.  Our  under- 
standing of  pollution  control  technologies 
leads  us  to  believe  that  overall  emission  re- 
ductions could  be  achieved  which  would  pre- 
vent unreasoruible  environmental  damage. 
Sulfur  dioxide  emission  reductions 

Our  Partnership  dialogue  has  suggested  a 
reduction  goal  of  10-13  million  tons  of 
sulfur  dioxide,  which  Is  In  the  range  of  re- 
ductions suggested  by  the  findings  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  We  support 
a  goal  of  this  magnitude  while  recognizing 
the  need  for  on-going  assessment  of  pro- 
gram effectiveness,  which  may  suggest  mid- 
course  adjustments. 

Accordingly,  we  believe  that  this  program 
should  be  Implemented  at  the  earliest  prac- 
tical date,  and  that,  after  commencement  of 
the  program,  a  timetable  should  be  estab- 
lished for  sulfur  dioxide  reductions  that 
would: 

(a)  Within  five  years,  reduce  annual  emis- 
sions by  five  million  tons  from  1980  leveU 
(this  relates  to  a  utility  emission  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 3.3-3.4  Ib/mmBtu).  Current  in- 
formation leads  us  to  tielleve  that  existing 
control  methods  and  Implementation  of  the 
Reagan/Mulroney  agreement  can  be  the 
basis  for  this  reduction. 

(b)  Within  13  years,  subject  to  re-e valua- 
tion by  the  seventh  year,  reduce  annual 
emissions  by  10-13  million  tons  from  1980 
levels,  using  currently  available  control 
methods  as  well  as  clean-bumlng  technol- 
ogies now  under  development 

(c)  Waiver  provision:  States  opting  to  use 
control   technologies  that  are  still  In  the 


demonstration  stage  can  request  a  time 
waiver  from  EPA  on  the  first  phase  of  re- 
ductions under  the  following  guidelines: 

(1)  At  least  half  of  the  first  phase  reduc- 
tion must  be  met  within  the  five  year  Umlt: 

(3)  An  implementation  plan  must  be  sub- 
mitted which  dociunents  the  steps  that  will 
be  taken  to  bring  control  technology  on 
line:  and 

(3)  The  plan  must  substantiate  that  phase 
II  goals  win  be  met  on  time. 

There  should  be  on-going  research 
throughout  the  first  phase  as  outlined  In  1- 
C  below.  In  order  to  establish  a  data  base  for 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  first  phase 
reductions.  Within  two  years  of  completion 
of  the  first  phase,  the  EPA  Administrator 
shall  prepare  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  re- 
duction program  Including  any  recommen- 
dations for  adjustments  in  secondary  phase 
reduction  goals.  EPA's  recommendations 
shall  be  implemented  unless  Congress 
passes  legislation  to  the  contrary. 

Nitrogen  oxide  emission  rediu:tions 

A  timetable  for  nitrogen  oxide  reductions 
should  be  established  that  would: 

(a)  Within  three  years,  reduce  nitrogen 
oxide  emissioiu  from  mobile  sources  to  the 
following  levels: 
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(b)  Within  13  years  reduce  annual  nitro- 
gen oxide  emissions  from  stationary  sources 
by  two  million  tons  from  1980  levels. 

(c)  We  recognize  that  the  state  of  Califor- 
nia has  instituted  much  stricter  standards 
for  all  vehicles,  using  existing  technology. 
On-going  research  and  evaluation  should  be 
conducted  and  national  standards  should  be 
revised  if  necessary  within  seven  years  of 
Implementation. 

We  are  convinced  that  such  a  reduction 
program  including  both  sulfur  dioxide  and 
nitrogen  oxides  can  address  in  good  faith 
the  environmental  needs  of  states  receiving 
acid  deposition,  while  also  considering  eco- 
nomic concerns  and  retraining  options  for 
future  use  of  promising  new  technologies. 

1-C.  In  order  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  the  emission  control  program.  Con- 
gress should  authorize  funds  for  on-going  re- 
search to  monitor  the  effectiveness  of  the 
emission  control  program  and  to  evaluate 
the  need  for  adjustments  in  regulations. 

A  comprehensive  program  of  research  Is 
necessary  in  order  to  imderstand  better  the 
full  extent  of  the  impacts  from  acid  deposi- 
tion and  related  air  pollutants  and  waste  by- 
products from  control  technologies.  With 
such  research  continuing  throughout  the 
reduction  program,  the  effectiveness  of 
emission  reductions  can  be  monitored  and 
can  provide  direction  for  possible  adjust- 
ments in  later  phases  of  the  program. 

The  evaluation  should  Include  research 
done  by  federal  and  state  agencies,  educa- 
tional Institutions,  and  industry,  with  over- 
all coordination  by  the  EPA. 

1-D.  The  emission  reduction  program 
should  include  all  SO  states  when  fully  devel- 
oped and  implemented. 

There  Is  great  variation  among  the  50 
states  In  sulfur  and  nitrogen  emissions  pro- 
duced. ClUzena  In  all  50  states,  however, 
consume  a  vast  array  of  goods  and  materials 


produced  In  the  states  that  are  the  largest 
sources  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen 
oxides.  Citizens  in  all  50  states  also  drive  ve- 
hldes  that  contribute  to  nitrogen  oxide 
emissions.  In  that  sense,  we  are  all  emitters 
and  are  all  a  part  of  the  problem.  Our  coun- 
try is  not  a  simple  union  of  independent 
states,  but  a  complex.  Interdependent  socie- 
ty. We  all  have  a  stake  and  must  aU  ulti- 
mately partldpate  In  the  solution. 

RKCOMMEIfSATIOIl  3:  STRUCTTURK  OP  All 
EqUTTABLX  00881011  RXDDCTIOIf  PROGRAM 

3-A.  The  emission  reduction  program 
should  revuire  control  technology  to  the 
extent  needed  to  allow  for  competitiveneu 
of  high  sulfur  coaL 

Two  approaches  to  sulfur  dioxide  reduc- 
tion are  generally  proposed— switching  to 
low  sulfur  fuels,  or  using  various  sulfur  re- 
duction technologies.  Fuel  switching  may  be 
cheaper  for  utilities  in  the  short  term,  but 
the  socio-economic  costs  to  coalfield  com- 
munities are  extensive.  The  resulting  eco- 
nomic decline  means  loss  of  Jobs  in  related 
business  and  industry  and  loss  of  tax  reve- 
nue at  all  levels,  lliese  factors  and  the 
added  cost  of  long  distance  transportation 
make  fuel  switching  a  false  economy.  Solu- 
tions allowing  full  use  of  our  energy  re- 
sources. Including  high  sulfur  coal,  contrib- 
ute to  economic  stability  and  build  on  a 
larger  resource  base. 

The  tall  stacks  allowed  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  offered  a  short-term  so- 
lution to  local  air  pollution  but  created  long 
range  transport  problems.  In  the  same  way, 
a  strategy  that  relies  on  fuel  switching 
would  be  equally  shortsighted  for  It  would 
cause  Job  losses  and  regionally  depressed 
economies,  not  to  mention  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  high  sulfur  coal  resource  that 
one  day  the  country  will  need  again. 

While  further  research  and  development 
Is  necessary  In  clean  burner  technology,  a 
number  of  proven  technologies  now  exist 
which  will  provide  significant  sulfur  dioxide 
emission  reductions  in  the  near  term.  Coal 
washing,  for  instance,  should  be  applied 
more  extensively.  Scrubbers,  highly  effec- 
tive In  sulfur  dioxide  removal,  can  be  used 
on  those  power  plants  which  are  the  best 
candidates,  usually  the  larger,  younger  imits 
with  the  highest  emissions. 

This  approach  would  achieve  both  the  de- 
sired short-term  reduction  goals  and  the  re- 
lated social  goals  of  providiitg  safeguards  to 
the  high  sulfur  coal  market. 

3-B.  77ie  Rea^an-Mulroney  agreement 
should  be  implemented  iminediatelv  with 
appropriate  commitment  of  money  and  with 
a  strict  timetable  for  demonstrating  new 
coal  burning  technologies  within  five  years 
at  pledged. 

Ohio  citizens  have  made  a  significant  com- 
mitment to  clean  coal  technologies  through 
establishment  of  a  $100  million  research 
program.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Elnergy  Is 
Implementing  a  $400  million  Clean  Coal  Re- 
serve program.  A  significant  national  com- 
mitment is  needed  now  to  bring  these  tech- 
nologies from  the  research  and  development 
stage  Into  commercial  application  within  an 
expeditious  time  frame.  The  Reagan-Mul- 
roney  agreement  In  March  1986  recom- 
mended a  $5  billion  Joint  Investmoit  by  the 
federal  government  and  industry  for  such 
commercial  demonstrations.  This  program 
should  be  Implemented  by  Congress  and 
begun  by  1987. 

3-C  The  emission  reduction  program 
should  re<ruire  appropriate  levels  of  control 
of  nitrogen  oxides. 
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Cvtdenoe  of  tbe  rote  of  nitrogen  ozfclM  in 
CKoatoa  forwt  ttraa  and  &uanp>  »«> 
mountad  (nltrotoi  taMm  «•  »  vneanorj^ 
OKXM).  and  wo  boUeve  that  nltracen  oxktes 
^-.wt,.^  Bti^  moemolly  be  Included  In  ui 
Mid  rain  control  pracram.  CurrenUy.  a^ 
imuliiialcilT  44  percent  of  nltrocoi  oxldea 
iiiiilMtnra  cone  frcn  motor  vehlelea.  W  per- 
cent from  uUUtlea.  and  U  percent  from  ta- 
duetrlMl  boUere.  WhUe  primanr  atandardi 
for  nitrogen  oxldia  reduction  have  been  tet 
under  tbe  Oeaa  Air  Act.  the  New  Source 
Ferforaanoe  Standard!  that  apply  to  new 
utUity  and  non-utUity  boiler*  are  only 
■lightly  lower  than  emimiona  from  unregu- 
lated aourcea. 

We  believe  that  New  Source  Perfonnance 
Stantertk  should  be  strengthened.  Motor 
Tehiele  standards  should  be  set  at  currenUy 
propoaed  levels  as  set  forth  in  Recommenda- 
tkm  l-R  In  addition,  a  program  to  control 
dieael  emtaionB  should  be  developed  and  In- 
spection and  maintenance  programs  should 
be  put  Into  effect  nationwide  to  insure  the 
anproprlate  maintenance  and  use  of  vehicle 

wniSSiffri  '■<^*m\  ilmrtemm. 

S-O.  Each  state  tlunUd  develop  a  State  Im- 
mlemetUation  Plan  (SIP/  to  achieve  emit- 
Hon  redMcHoiw,  giving  fuU  eoneUteration  to 
envimnmentml  and  toeio^conomic  impacU 
and  providing /or  puUie  input 

The  State  Implementation  Plan  should 
give  fuU  coMideration  to  the  foUowlnr  en- 
vironmental Impacts:  socio-eoonomlc  Im- 
pacts: and  long  range  cost-effectiveness. 

In  developing  the  SIP.  the  responsible 
state  agency  shall  also  consult  with  any 
state  regulators  concerned  with  air  and 
water  quality  and  waste  management  and 
<ti,p/^i  and  shall  provide  ample  opportuni- 
ty (or  public  participation  and  comment. 
Propceed  new  planU  should  be  Included  In 

the  SIP. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  certain  coal 
depeitdent  regions  have  suffered  severe  eco- 
nomic problems  In  recent  years,  and  that 
clean  air  laws  have  and  could  continue  to 
contribute  to  creating  theae  economic  diffi- 
culties, we  urge  that  In  the  development  of 
state  Implementation  plans,  where  new 
technology  la  to  be  demonstrated  or  In- 
stalled, priority  be  given  to  locating  facili- 
ties first  in  areas  of  the  most  economic  dis- 
tress. 

2-E.  The  emieeion  redwction  vrogram 
MhouU  provide  itate*  flexiblUty  in  imple- 
mentation to  promote  eott-effecHve  reduc- 
tlon$. 

Flexibility  should  be  provided  to  regula- 
tors, utilities,  and  Industry  to  decide  which 
technology  Is  most  appropriate  for  which 
source.  Bach  powwr  plant  or  Industry  has  lU 
own  unique  circumstances  which  argue  for 
site-by-site  decisions  for  selecting  the  most 
coat-effecUve  technique.  ETvaluaUon  of  coet- 
ef  f  ecUvencas  Is  Intended  to  Include  conslder- 
aUon  of  electric  rate  Increases  and  socio-eco- 
nomic impacts.  Old  boilers  are  a  concern 
that  should  be  addressed,  however,  the 
Partnership  realises  retrofitting  old  boilers 
frequently  does  not  achieve  cost  efficiency 
nor  desirable  socio-economic  goals.  There- 
fore, we  also  encourage  advanced  coal  clean- 
ing and  burning  technology,  coal  washing. 
and  conservation  programs  where  they  are 
moat  cost  eff Icent. 

a-P.  The  emission  reduction  program 
should  anticipaU  the  need  to  of/set  future 
emissions  to  maintain  the  overxiU  progre** 
and  effecHveness  in  the  prx>gram 

A  national  effort  to  promote  energy  con- 
servation such  as  that  proposed  In  Recom- 
mendation 5  would  contribute  significantly 
to  offsetting  the  project  growth  in  emis- 
sions. 
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It  to  far  eaaier  to  calculate  the  costs  of 
control  than  the  oosU  of  damage  aaaodated 
with  acid  depodtion.  We  recognise,  however, 
that  damage  done  to  lakes,  forests,  crops. 
niB^«>«-i«,  and  related  Jotaa  can  be  just  as 
■ignificant  as  the  costa  of  control.  No  value 
can  be  placed  on  the  quality  of  life. 

Bnlasion  controls  must  be  paid  for.  The 
prevaUlng  mood  in  the  country  at  the 
preeent  favors  deficit  reducUon.  a  cap  on 
runaway  federal  expenditures,  and  tax  sim- 
plification. These  sentlmenU  will  ultimately 
affect  Congressional  decisions  about  financ- 
ing acid  rain  controls. 

Yet  there  is  another  mood  In  the  country. 
It  Is  one  reflected  in  numerous  opinion  polls 
in  which  citlaens  sUte  their  willingness  to 
pay  for  pollution  controls.  The  Partnership 
exchange  affirms  this  willingness.  The  fed- 
eral budget  reflect*  many  choice*.  One 
choice  Congress  must  now  make  Is  to  share 
the  cost  of  acid  rain  control. 

Good  public  policy  will  Integrate  the  In- 
terests of  utilities,  industries,  coal  miners. 
envirttfunentallsts.  consumers— all  those 
upwind  and  downwind  of  the  acid  rain  prob- 
lem—so that  disadvantages  to  any  one 
sector  are  minimised  and  cosU  are  spread 
among  the  major  parties. 

3- A.  Money  for  emission  reductions  should 
be  derived  from  several  sources  including: 
federal  and  state  govemmenL:  private  indiu- 
try;  and  a  Trust  Fund,  which  itself  draws  on 
a  number  of  sources  for  iU  revenues. 

We  visualise  the  principal  source  of  feder- 
al money  as  that  outlined  In  the  Reagan- 
Mulroney  agreement  which  provides  for 
$2.5  billion  of  federal  money  matched  by 
12.5  billion  from  private  Industry.  As  can  be 
seen  In  the  example  provided  by  Ohio  In  lU 
dedlcaUon  of  $100  million  for  clean  coal 
technologies.  sUte  approprtaUons  can  also 
play  a  role. 

Private  Industry  should  continue  to  have  a 
central  role  in  investing  In  its  own  future 
development  and  operation. 

We  envtalon  a  federal  Trust  Pund  as  de- 
scribed In  3-B  below,  which  draw*  on  the 
following  sources  for  Its  revenues:  an  emis- 
sions fee  levied  on  emitters,  a  rate  surcharge 
levied  on  consumers  of  electricity,  and  ve- 
hicular registration  stircharge*  levied  by 
*tate  govemmenu  (to  Include  motorcycle*, 
power  boats,  and  aircraft). 

3-B.  Money  from  the  federal  Trust  Fund 
should  be  allocated  by  the  EPA  to  the  states. 
A  Board  of  TrusUes  in  each  staU  would  du- 
tribute  funds  for  specified  air  pollution  re- 
duction purposes. 

Administration  of  the  Trust  Pund  has  the 
following  elements: 

(1)  Trust  fund  allocations  to  the  states 
would  be  baaed  on  a  formula  which  would 
relate  to  each  sUte's  proposed  state  Imple- 
menUtlon  plan  (SIP)  cost  and  required 
emission  reductions: 

(2)  A  SUte  Board  of  Trustees,  represent- 
ing a  broad  constituency  Interested  In  emis- 
sion controls  and  effects,  should  decide  how 
to  distribute  money; 

(3)  This  money  would  be  used  to  make 
loans  or  grants  for  development  or  Installa- 
tion of:  coal  washing  facilities;  advanced 
coal  cleaning  and  burning  technologies;  old 
boiler  retroflU;  scrubber*;  retraining  and 
Job  placement  programs:  and  conservation 
program*. 

(4)  Emitter*  above  a  defined  sixe  would 
*ubmlt  Individual  proposaU  according  to 
EPA-set  criteria,  to  achieve  emission  limits 
a^gned  by  the  State.  Such  proposals  would 
be  similar  to  an  environmental  Impact  state- 


ment In  that  they  would  address  all  cosU 
and  environmental  and  socio-economic  ben- 
efits associated  with  Implementation: 

(5)  Sach  SUte  Board  of  Trustees  would 
decide  which  of  these  appllcaUons  in  IU 
sUte  la  meritorious  and  should  be  funded. 

S-C.  The  cost  of  purchase  and  installation 
of  emission  control  eguipment  ritould  be 
partiaOy  paid  for  out  of  a  Trust  Fund. 

The  ooet  of  capital  InvestmenU  to  be 
made  by  utilities  and  Industry  In  Installing 
emission  control  technologies  Is  likely  to  be 
several  bilUon  dollar*  per  year.  Funds  could 
be  provided  to  utilitie*  and  Industries  In  the 
form  of  pollution  control  bond*,  direct 
granU  matching  grants,  or  low  and  no-In- 
terest loans  from  the  Trust  Fund. 

Money  would  be  used  for  advanced  coal 
cleaning  and  burning  technologies  and  old 
boiler  retroflU.  In  addition,  we  wish  to  en- 
courage the  Increased  washing  of  high 
aulfur  coal  a*  soon  as  possible  to  meet  short- 
term  reductions,  using  the  most  advaixxd 
proven  technology  that  1*  avaUable.  High 
sulfur  coal  washing  factllUes  should  be  eligi- 
ble for  Trust  Fund  granU. 

3-D.  The  cost  of  research  and  development 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  government, 
industry,  and  the  consumers. 

Money  for  the  development  and  testing  of 
innovative  technologies  pursuant  to  the 
Reagan/Mulroney  agreement  should  be 
equally  shared  between  government  and  in- 
dustry. 

Money  for  research  related  to  monitoring 
and  daU  evaluation  of  the  emission  reduc- 
tion program  should  be  borne  by  govern- 
ment and  the  Trust  Fund. 

Money  for  research  on  nitrogen  oxide 
emission  reductions  should  be  drawn  from 
vehicular  registration  surcharge*. 

3-E.  Operating  and  maintenance  costs  of 
emission  control  eguipment  should  ulti- 
mately be  borne  by  the  utility  or  industry 
and  their  customers  and  made  part  of  the 
regular  cosU  of  doing  business. 

The  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining 
emission  controls  also  Is  high,  amounting  to 
several  hundred  million  dollars  per  year. 
WhUe  some  emitters  have  expressed  a  need 
to  have  these  expenses  subsidized,  we  be- 
lieve It  more  appropriate  lor  on-going  oper- 
ating coeU  to  be  internalized  into  the  rate 
structure  and  the  prices  charged  by  emit- 
ting sources  for  their  producU 
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4-A.  Incentives  and  rewards  should  be  in- 
tegral to  the  emission  reduction  program  so 
that  emitting  facUities  have  positive  incen- 
tives for  reaching  emission  reduction  goals. 

A  program  of  Incentives  and  rewards  for 
achieving  emission  reduction  goals  should 
be  devised.  At  a  minimum,  a  program  such 
as  the  Army-Navy  E  program  of  World  War 
II  should  be  developed  to  acknowledge  pub- 
licly the  excellence  of  utilities  and  other 
corporations  that  meet  emission  reduction 
goals  In  a  responsible  and  timely  manner. 

While  the  governments  regulatory  role  Is 
essential  to  ensure  compliance  with  the 
standards  proposed  In  this  docximent.  we 
feel  It  Is  Important  that  Industry  should  be 
rewarded  more  publicly  for  timely  achleve- 
menU.  IncenUves  and  rewards  could  change 
pollution  control  compliance  from  an 
unrewarded  obligation  to  something  for 
which  there  are  strong  positive  motivations 
visible  and  felt  in  society.  

Trust  fund  allocatloits  should  be  Increased 
to  those  technologies  that  promote  coal 
washing  and  clean  burning  options.  Other 
IncenUves  could  be  tax-free  bonds,  acceler- 


ated return  on  capital  cosU.  depreciation  al- 
lowances, dollar  bonuses  for  early  project 
completions,  and  construction  work  In 
progress  (CWiP). 

RBOoimainuTioii  s:  oonskkvatioii 

It  Is  predicted  that  emissions  will  rise  in 
the  next  century  due  to  new  power  plant 
construction  and  Increased  number  of  vehi- 
cles, even  If  Congress  enacts  curbs  now  on 
emissions.  We  believe  the  best  way  to  lessen 
the  need  for  new  power  planU  is  to  use 
energy  more  efficiently.  Energy  conserva- 
tion does  not  require  major  capital  Invest- 
menU and  the  technology  Is  relatively 
simple.  There  are  many  energy  conservation 
opportunities  that  have  not  yet  been  devel- 
oped and  Implemented. 

Several  utlUties  in  this  country  have  em- 
barked on  demand  management  and  energy 
efficiency  strategies.  These  strategies  have 
reduced  cosU  considerably  over  comparable 
cosU  for  new  power  plant  construction. 
These  savings  seem  persuasive,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  step*  *hould  be  taken  to  encour- 
age widespread  application  of  energy  effi- 
ciency measures  and  to  ensure  that  future 
energy  needs  do  not  result  in  a  growth  of 
emissions. 

5- A.  Money  from  the  Trust  Fund  should  be 
available  for  conservation. 

Use  of  these  funds  would  t>e  restricted  to 
conservation  programs  as  determined  by  the 
Trustees.  RequesU  could  be  made  by  Indi- 
viduals, communities,  organizations.  Indus- 
tries, and  energy  producers. 

5-B.  Education  and  publicity  on  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution  and  the  importance  of  con- 
servation are  essential  to  long-term  reduc- 
tions of  energy  demaruL 

An  expanded  series  of  TV  ads.  posters, 
and  school  courses  should  be  developed  and 
presented  (In  much  the  same  way  as  was 
done  for  Uttering  or  smoking). 

5-C.  The  national  appliance  standards 
law  should  be  implemented  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

In  1978  Congress  passed  a  law  which 
would  esUbllsh  national  energy  efficiency 
standards  for  major  appliances.  This  law 
has  not  been  Implemented.  Congress  should 
take  action  to  ensure  Immediate  Implemen- 
Ution. 

5-D.  TJie  Department  of  Energy's  state  and 
community  conservation  programs  and  re- 
search and  developmoent  programs  should 
be  protected  from  budget  cuts. 

The  Department  of  Energy  Policy  Plan 
describes  efficiency  as  a  cornerstone  of  fed- 
eral energy  policy.  In  IU  1984  annual  report 
to  Congress  the  Department  of  Energy 
sUted.  "Continued  develoiMnenU  In  energy 
conservation  create  Important  opportunities 
for  further  Improving  energy  and  economic 
productivity  and  for  advancing  the  iuU.lon'8 
competitive  position  In  technology  leader- 
ship and  International  trade."  These  funds 
should  be  protected  from  budget  cuU  to 
ensure  that  conservation  remains  a  commer- 
cially viable  solution. 

ft-E.  Congreu  should  continue  to  appro- 
priate money  for  technology  sharing  pro- 
grams. 

Federal  support  Is  needed  to  disseminate 
and  promote  the  exchange  of  available  con- 
servation technology  research  and  Impact 
studies. 

5-F.  Public  Utility  Commissions  must 
consider  conservation  measures  prior  to  au- 
thorizing new  plants. 

A  represenUtive  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Regulatory  Commissions  has  stated. 
"The  general  consensus  of  the  regulatory 
conmitmlty  Is  that  building  power  planU 
should  be  the  last  option."  We  agree  with 


this  concept  and  propose  a  federal  law  that 
would  require  utilities  to  show  that  new 
construction  is  the  least  expensive  method 
of  providing  energy. 

Carolyn  Baldwin.  BCartha  Bauman. 
Becki  Bean,  Dennis  Bigler.  John  Bill- 
ing, Mary  Anne  Broshek,  Charlie  Call. 
Paul  Doscher.  Cynthia  Edmunds,  Pa- 
tricia Pair,  Hilton  A.  Farley.  George 
Moulton,  Donald  R.  Myers,  Allan 
Palmer,  John  Rinlnger  Jr.,  Donald  R. 
Sinclair. 


LUPUS  AWARENESS  MONTH 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  a  Joint  resolution, 
designating  October  1987  as  "Lupus 
Awareness  Month." 

Lupus  erythematosus,  or  lupus  as  it 
is  commonly  Icnown.  is  a  chronic  and 
debilitating  immune  system  disorder 
that  afflicts  over  500.000  Americans. 
This  disease  attacks  females  at  an 
almost  9  to  1  ratio  over  males,  with 
the  onset  occurring  most  often  during 
the  childbearing  years. 

Lupus  may  begin  with  any  number 
and  combination  of  symptoms.  These 
symptoms  may  range  in  severity  from 
a  mild  skin  rash  to  fever.  Joint  pains, 
weight  loss,  anemia,  kidney  malfunc- 
tion, nausea,  and  mental  and  emotion- 
al problems. 

There  is  presently  no  cure  for  lupus. 
It  can.  however.  In  many  cases,  be 
treated  and  controlled.  For  most  lupus 
patients,  their  symptoms  can  be  re- 
duced in  severity,  or  eliminated  entire- 
ly, through  prompt  diagnosis  and 
treatment.  It  is  therefore  imperative 
that  individuals  learn  to  recognize  the 
symptoms  of  lupus,  and  that  those 
with  lupus  symptoms  seek  medical 
consultation,  early  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. 

A  national  Lupus  Awareness  Month 
will  play  a  vital  role  in  disseminating 
information  about  this  little-known 
and  tragic  disease.  Increased  aware- 
ness will  lead  not  only  to  better  treat- 
ment through  early  diagnosis,  but  will 
also  point  to  the  need  for  accelerated 
research  into  the  causes  of  and  cure 
for  lupus.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  support  of  this  important  reso- 
lution.* 


SALUTE  TO  KENNETH  GIBSON. 
FORMER  MAYOR  OP  NEWARK. 
NJ 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  salute  a  man  who  played  an 
important  role  in  shaping  the  city  of 
Newark.  NJ;  Kenneth  A.  Gibson. 

Kenneth  Gibson  was  first  elected  to 
office  In  1970— not  a  quiet  year  in  the 
history  of  Newark.  Once  a  thriving 
cultiu^  and  economic  center,  by  the 
late  I960's,  many  middle  and  upper 
income  residents  had  fled  the  city,  and 
Newark  had  become  a  textbook  case  of 
what  ailed  urban  America.  Like  other 
major  American  cities  in  the  1960's, 
Newark  suffered  from  a  myriad  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  ills.  The  city  was 


plagued  by  poverty,  imemployment, 
racial  strife,  and  the  cloud  of  official 
misconduct.  The  needs  of  the  city's 
disadvantaged  were  going  luunet. 
Newark  needed  new  leadership. 

Ken  Gibson  had  grown  up  In 
Newark,  the  son  of  a  butcher  and  a 
seamstress.  He  woi^ed  his  way 
through  college  and  earned  a  degree 
from  the  New  Jersey  Institute  of 
Technology,  then  luiown  as  the 
Newark  College  of  Engineering.  He 
worked  as  an  engineer  in  the  1950'8 
and  1960's  for  the  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  Newark  Rede- 
velopment and  Housing  Authority, 
and  the  Newark  Bureau  of  Buildings. 
He  gained  experience  worlting  in  the 
civil  rights  movement  and  Newark's 
business  and  industry  council. 

In  1966,  Newark's  black  leaders 
urged  GilMon  to  lead  their  challenge 
to  the  political  machine  and  nin 
against  the  incimibent  Democratic 
Mayor  Hugh  J.  Addonizio.  While  he 
didn't  win,  Gibson  did  force  a  runoff 
between  the  mayor  and  his  opponent. 
This  was  quite  a  feat  for  a  candidate 
who  had  entered  the  race  Just  6  weeks 
before  the  election  and  had  raised 
only  $2,000.  Addonizio  was  reelected. 

But  by  1967,  Newark's  problems 
worsened  and  the  stage  was  set  for 
large-scale  dissent.  That  year,  the  city 
was  wracked  by  some  of  the  worst 
riots  in  the  history  of  the  Nation.  But 
Gibson  didn't  turn  away  from  his  city. 
In  1970.  he  ran  again  for  mayor,  even 
more  determined  to  heal  Newark's 
wounds  and  to  turn  the  city  around. 
This  time  Gibson  won.  leading  a  field 
of  seven  candidates  in  the  primary  and 
beating  the  inctualient  in  a  runoff 
election  in  wtilch  a  record  73  percent 
of  registered  voters  turned  out.  That 
victory  launched  Gibson  into  the  na- 
tional spotlight  as  he  became  the  first 
black  mayor  of  Newark  and  the  first 
black  mayor  of  a  large  eastern  city. 

Gibson  Itnew  the  problems  troubling 
his  city,  and  he  Itnew  the  enormous 
task  ahead.  His  first  challenge  was  to 
restore  public  confidence  in  the  city. 
His  faith  in  Newark  often  led  him  to 
pronounce.  "Wherever  America's  cities 
are  going,  Newark  will  get  there  first." 
Gibson  became  adept  at  mobilizing 
Federal  resources  to  his  city  in  the 
critical  areas  of  housing,  health  care, 
and  economic  development.  During 
Gibson's  term,  Newark  saw  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Gateway  complex, 
which  has  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  re- 
viving downtown  business  center.  He 
saw  Newark  Airport  grow  and  become 
an  important  gateway.  The  develop- 
ment of  Rutgers  University,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  of 
New  Jersey,  the  New  Jersey  Institute 
of  Technology  and  Essex  Coimty  Col- 
lege made  Newark  an  educational 
center. 

Gibson's  success  earned  him  a  term 
from  1976  to  1977  as  the  president  of 
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the  JJB.  ConfereDoe  of  llAyon.  one  of 
the  leadlnc  voices  on  behalf  of  the  Nsr 
tkm's  dtles.  Olbeon  has  oonilitently 
■poken  about  the  need  for  a  naUonal 
urban  policy.  He  haa  testified  before 
Conci««  and  haa  Bftoiken  before  nu- 
meroui  NaUonal  and  State  orsaniiar 
tiona.  He  ran  twice  in  the  DemocraUc 
primary  for  Oovemor  of  New  Jersey, 
girlnc  the  voters  a  candidate  who 
would  represent  the  Interests  of  New 
Jersey's  large  cities.  In  each  of  these 
elections,  he  received  over  88.000 
votes. 

Ken  Oibson  once  said: 

Tbe  dtiM  sra  the  beart  of  our  nation, 
pumittnc  blood  of  nirvlvkl  Into  the  towns, 
towmblpa.  hamleU  and  rural  «re*s  of  our 
nation,  and  they  ratura  the  Dow  back  to  the 
heart.  CoUoctlv^.  we  »re  the  circle  of  life 
In  thto  OAtion.  We  •  *  *  must  work  to  en- 
Uchten  tho«e  who  h*ve  been  misled  Into 
thinkinf  In  Isolationist  terms  of  urtwn.  sub- 
urban or  rural  Interests. 

I^)r  his  courage  to  steer  Newark  and 
America's  cities  into  the  future. 
Oibson  was  awarded  the  prestigious. 
Florello  H.  I^Ouardia  Award  by  the 
InnovaUve  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search in  New  York.  He  was  recog- 
nised by  Time  magazine  as  one  of 
America's  200  outstanding  young  men. 
•nd  cited  by  the  Times  of  London 
newspaper  as  an  example  of  the  type 
of  international  political  leadership 
which  would  be  developed  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  Mr.  Gibson's 
friends  will  Join  to  honor  this  man 
who  dedicated  16  years  of  service  to 
the  citisens  and  city  of  Newark.  This 
tribute,  hosted  by  the  mayor  of 
Newark.  Sharpe  James,  will  be  held  on 
Jime  18,  1987.  I  am  honored  to  be  able 
to  Join  BSr.  Gibson's  friends  and  sup- 
porters at  this  special  event.* 
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TRADE  AND  COBCPETnTVENESS 
•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  our  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  a  letter  I  recently  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Hamish  Maxwell, 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Philip  Morris  Co.,  Inc. 

I  am  taking  the  unusual  step  of  sub- 
mitting this  letter  for  the  Ricord  be- 
cause it  contains  Important  Informa- 
tion on  trade  and  competitiveness  and 
how  one  UA  company  views  its  posi- 
tion in  the  international  marketplace. 
While  I  do  not  necessarily  endorse 
all  that  this  writer  sUtes,  I  do  endorse 
the  notion  that  virtually  every  action 
of  the  Congress  which  effects  business 
and  commerce  can  ultimately  affect 
international  trade  and  competitive- 
ness. 

WhUe  Philip  Morris  enjoys  a  posi- 
tive balance  of  trade  based  on  its 
export  of  tobacco  products,  the  Infor- 
mation which  Mr.  MazweU  imparts 
could  easily  be  characteristic  of  many 
U.S.  companies  doing  business  in 
global   markets.   For   that   reason,   I 


commend  the  letter  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 
The  letter  follows: 

Phiup  Mos«is  Cos.  Iwa. 
Nev  YorK  NY.  May  2*.  1917. 
Hon.  Jomi  W.  W*jum. 
U.S.  Senate. 
WaOtinoton.  DC. 

DBAS  SBtATOS  Wabmsk:  The  current 
debate  on  trade  legislation  has  encouraced 
me  to  share  with  you  some  pertinent  facts 
about  Philip  Morris  and  the  tobacco  Indus- 
try In  relation  to  international  trade. 

Philip  Morris  has  a  succeMf  ul  export  busl- 
ncH.  does  not  request  protection  from  Im- 
porU  to  the  United  SUtes  and  Is  principally 
eoocemed  with  additional  market  access 
overseas.  Lecislation  which  Is  not  protec- 
tionist In  character  and  which  will  oieour- 
age  additional  market  access  for  U.8.  ex- 
ports, seems  to  us  to  represent  the  most 
positive  approach  to  both  enhancing  trade 
generally  and  encouraging  VJS.  exports. 

In  tobacco  and  cigarettes  the  United 
States  produces  producU  which  set  the 
standards  of  quality  and  consumer  accept- 
ability throughout  the  world.  American 
brands  are  much  more  popular  In  world 
markets  than  cigarettes  from  any  other 
source.  ThU  alone  makes  our  producU  un- 
usual. Japan,  the  nation  with  which  the 
United  States  runs  Its  largest  trade  deficit, 
has  a  domestic  cigarette  market  with  an  es- 
timated value  and  retail  of  $15  billion  annu- 
ally. However,  this  is  a  market  which.  untU 
recently,  was  virtually  closed  to  VS.  tobacco 
products.  The  problem  never  has  been  a 
lack  of  Japanese  demand  for  our  tobacco 
products,  but  rather,  government-imposed 
restrictions  and  policies  that  priced  U.S. 
cigarettes  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average 
consumer. 

As  a  result  of  vigorous  efforts  by  U.S.  ciga- 
rette manufacturers  working  closely  with 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  VS.  government,  the  government  of 
Japan  has  altered  lU  protectionist  tobacco 
policies.  Effective  April  1.  1M7.  the  tariff  on 
cigarettes  Imported  In  Japan  was  abolished, 
thus  making  VS.  cigarettes  price-competi- 
tive for  the  first  time.  The  U.S.  government 
has  projected  that  with  price  competitive- 
ness In  the  Japanese  market.  U.S.  tobacco 
prtxlucU  could  achieve  a  20%  share  of  that 
market.  With  each  share  of  market  valued 
at  nearly  $50  million  dollars,  achievement  of 
a  20%  share  of  that  market  could  be  worth 
almost  $1  billion  annually  In  U.S.  exports. 
This  clearly  represents  a  significant  reduc- 
Uon  In  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  with  Japan. 

SUtlstlcs  for  the  first  quarter  of  1987  indi- 
cate that  American  producU  are  making  fuU 
use  of  the  Increased  access  to  the  Japanese 
cigarette  market.  According  to  figures  com- 
piled from  census  daU  and  provided  by  the 
Tobacco  MerchanU  Association,  exports  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1987  have  Increased 
2»2%  In  volume  and  286%  In  value  over  the 
same  period  of  1986.  Although  a  smaU  part 
of  this  Increase  represented  a  build  up  of 
stocks  prior  to  the  April  Ist  tariff  reduction. 
Industry  experU  conservatively  estimate 
that  American  exporU  to  Japan  will,  at 
least,  double  in  1987. 

The  U.S.  tobacco  industry,  as  a  whole,  had 
a  positive  balance  of  trade  of  more  than  $2 
billion  In  1986  and  has  produced  posiUve 
trade  balances  of  over  tl  billion  for  every 
year  since  1976.  Philip  Morris  alone  ranked 
14th  in  1986  among  America's  largest  ex- 
porters and  Is  first  in  consumer  packaged 
goods;  most  of  our  exporU  are  cigarettes 
and  tobacco. 


The  number  of  foreign  markeU  that  are 
open  to  cigarette  ImporU  from  the  U.S.  Is 
limited,  because  most  countries  protect 
their  domestic  cigarette  and  tobacco  indus- 
tries. There  is  Httlc  doubt  that  our  industry 
exporU  could  multiply  If  more  foreign  mar- 
kets were  open. 

In  seeking  to  expand  our  export  business 
we  have  received  extraordlnarUy  valuable 
support  from  thU  and  past  administrations 
and  from  the  Congress.  We  are  particularly 
grateful  for  your  help  In  improving  access 
to  markeU  such  as  Japan  and  Taiwan.  In 
spite  of  recent  changes  however.  It  remains 
virtually  Impossible  to  export  to  Korea. 

It  Is  In  this  context  of  trade  that  I  respect- 
fully request  that  you  and  the  Congress 
avoid  legislative  action  designed  simply  to 
punish  the  cigarette  industry  and  the  60 
million  Americans  who  enjoy  our  producU. 

Specifically.  leglsUUve  initiatives  have 
been  proposed  to  Increase  excise  taxes,  ban 
advertising  and  promotions,  make  market- 
ing expenditures  nondeducUble  for  tax  pur- 
poses and  restrict  or  prohibit  smoking  In 
public  places.  These  initiatives,  when  taken 
In  the  United  SUtes.  are  observed  and  are 
likely  to  be  copied  In  many  foreign  countries 
without  further  reference  to  the  meriu. 

The  effecU  of  such  inltlaUves  therefore 
are  not  simply  domestic.  They  tend  to  hurt 
the  repuutlon  of  our  producU  abroad  and 
discourage  the  future  Investment  needed  to 
assure  the  quality  and  efficiency  required 
for  a  successful  export  business.  They  may 
well  renew  farm  surplus  problems  by  fur- 
ther reducing  overseas  demand  for  our  to- 
bacco. 

Aside  from  their  effect  on  trade  competi- 
tiveness. I  suggest  that  these  Initiatives 
could  establUh  precedents  which  would 
allow  similar  measures  to  be  applied  to 
many  other  producU  and  Industries  which 
may  from  time  to  time  attract  public  criti- 
cism or  concern.  Surely  this  would  be  unde- 
sirable. 

We  at  Phillip  Morris  Companies  Inc.  will 
strive  to  ensure  that  our  producU  maintain 
their  competitive  advantage.  In  that  way.  I 
hope  that  we  wUl  continue  to  contribute  to 
an  Improving  trade  balance  for  the  U.8.A. 
Sincerely, 

Hamish  Maxwbll.* 


S.  943— RIGHTS  OF  AIRLINE 
EMPLOYEES 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  S.  943,  legislation 
designed  to  ensure  the  fair  treatment 
of  airline  employees  in  airline  mergers 
and  similar  transactions.  This  bill  was 
Introduced  by  my  colleague.  Senator 
Adams,  on  April  7,  1987. 

S.  943  provides  that  in  any  case  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  TransporUtion 
concludes  that  a  merger  or  transaction 
between  two  air  carriers  would  cause  a 
reduction  in  employment  and/or  ad- 
versely affect  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  any  air  carrier  employ- 
ees, labor  protective  provisions  devel- 
oped to  alleviate  such  consequences 
will  be  imposed  as  a  subject  of  approv- 
al. 

Under  ctirrent  law.  there  are  no  set 
guidelines  to  protect  the  rights  of  air- 
line employees  in  the  event  of  an  air- 
line merger  or  takeover.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has,  in  the 


past,  left  it  up  to  the  acquiring  carrier 
to  see  to  it  that  employees'  rights  and 
salaries  are  handled  fairly.  Generally, 
this  has  been  an  effective  approach, 
however,  with  the  recent  wave  of  air 
carrier  mergers,  some  air  carriers  have 
tried  to  cut  costs  at  the  expense  of 
their  employees.  S.  943  will  help 
assure  that  airline  employees  will  not 
be  the  victims  of  deregulation. 

lb.  Presidoit,  the  airline  industry, 
airline  employees,  and  the  traveling 
public  will  all  benefit  from  this  legisla- 
tion. I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to 
suiKmrt  this  important  bill.* 


JACK  EVAN&  OHi  FORECASTER 
AND  ENTREPRENEUR 

•  Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President, 
the  Nation's  energy  future  has  long 
been  a  concern  of  mine,  and  one  of  my 
most  valued  advisers  in  ths  regard  is  a 
broad-gauged  oil  man  of  vision  and  ac- 
complishment knowledgeable  in  world 
petroleum  markets  and  the  ways  of 
Government  here  in  Washington.  I 
refer  to  John  K.  Evans,  who  has  been 
an  international  petroleum  consultant 
here  in  the  past  and  was  instrumental 
in  the  establishment  of  Hawaiian  In- 
dependent Refinery,  Inc..  a  subsidiary 
of  Pacific  ResouLTces.  Inc.,  a  Fortune 
500  energy  cori>oratlon  based  in  my 
home  State  of  Hawaii. 

I  value  "Jack"  Evans'  views  not  only 
because  of  his  long,  varied,  and  suc- 
cessful career  in  the  oil  business  but 
because  of  the  scope  of  his  interest  in 
our  Nation's  futiu%  energy  "mix"  and 
his  recognition  of  the  need  to  develop 
alternative,  renewable  energy  sources. 
A  philanthropist  and  entrepreneur 
currently  promoting  photovoltaic  cells 
in  Florida.  Jack  shows  little  evidence 
of  slowing  down  although  he  has 
passed  his  80th  birthday:  he  also  keeps 
busy  by  carrying  on  an  extensive 
worldwide  correspondence  with  people 
in  all  walks  of  life. 

As  one  in  the  Government  sector 
who  was  involved  from  the  very  begin- 
ning in  assisting  Jack  Evans  and  Jim 
Gary,  foimder  of  Pacific  Resoim;es, 
Inc.,  in  their  visionary  effort  to  install 
healthy  business  competition  in  the 
50th  State,  I  was  pleased  to  read  an  ac- 
count of  a  very  interesting  interview 
by  a  writer  for  the  Pacific  Business 
News  as  to  how  Hawaiian  Independent 
Refinery,  Inc.  got  started  in  1968.  Be- 
cause this  is  an  absorbing  story  of  how 
a  most  successful  private  enterprise 
was  established  with  Government  as- 
sistance for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
sumer, I  believe  my  colleagues  and 
others  will  benefit  from  reading  the 
article.  I,  therefore,  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro,  immediately 
following  my  statement.  I  make  this 
request  as  a  means  of  expressing  my 
deep  appreciation,  belated  and  inad- 
equate as  it  may  be,  to  Jack  Evans  and 
Jim  Gary  for  all  they  have  done  for 


the  people  of  Hawaii,  whom  I  repre- 
sent in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Pacific  Business  News.  Mar.  23, 
1987] 

EvAjn  Rbcaixs  Ougihs  op  On  RBPmsT 

(By  Nancy  Davlantes) 

At  age  80,  Jack  Evans  Is  still  making  deals. 

Ostensibly   retired   in  Jacksonville,   Pla., 

this  multimillionaire  philanthropist  can  be 

found  working  on  deals  in  hydroplanU  in 

Maine  and  photovoltaic  cells  in  Plorida. 

It  was  his  consummate  deal-making  ability 
that  brought  Evans  to  Hawaii  almost  30 
years  ago.  and  led— against  sizable  odds— to 
the  creation  of  the  Hawaiian  Independent 
Refinery  Inc.  a  subsidiary  of  Pacific  Re- 
touTcet  Inc. 

Still  a  malor  stockholder  in  and  advisory 
director  to  PRI,  Evans  was  In  town  recenUy 
to  be  honored  by  the  Shriners  Haq>ital 
Philanthropic  Society  for  his  $1  million  gift 
to  the  Shriners  hospitals  here  and  in 
Tampa,  Pla. 

Novels  have  been  written  with  far  less  ma- 
terial than  Evans'  life  story,  from  being  or- 
phaned at  10  years  old  In  Wales  where  he 
was  bom,  to  emigrating  to  Canada  and  then 
to  the  U.S.  as  an  Illegal  alien,  to  his  career 
with  Royal  Ehiteh  Shell,  then  the  foreign 
operation  of  Shell  Oil  Co. 

It  was  his  expertise  In  the  oil  business 
that  led  to  his  first  visit  to  Hawaii,  back  In 
1968.  at  the  request  of  his  good  friend 
Stiuut  Udall,  former  U.S.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

At  that  time  he  was  en  route  to  deal- 
making  in  Taiwan  and  Korea,  but  Udall 
wanted  Evans  to  see  his  friend,  then-Gov. 
John  Bums  to  advise  him  on  the  oil  busi- 
ness here. 

"When  I  came  here,"  Evans  recounted,  "I 
was  making  big  money  trading.  I  told  UdaU, 
'I'm  not  a  consultant— I  want  a  piece  of  the 
action.' " 

His  initial  visit  with  Bums,  he  said,  was  a 
game  of  cat  and  mouse. 

"I  thought  I'd  give  him  a  lot  of  malarkey 
about  the  oil  business.  111  never  forget  that 
character.  After  keeping  me  waiting,  he 
asked  me  'What  can  I  do  for  you?'  I  said  to 
him.  'What  do  you  want?'  " 

Evans  said  Bums  had  no  idea  what  he 
wanted,  other  than  he  was  anxious  to  inject 
competition  into  the  oil  business  here. 

"I  told  him  there  was  only  one  way  to  do 
it,"  said  Evans.  "Tou'U  never  attract 
Independent  marketers  here  when  there's 
no  way  to  get  oil  in.  You  have  to  have  an  in- 
dependent refinery." 
What  do  you  need?  asked  Burns. 
Land  that's  near  water,  said  Evans,  and  so 
he  was  sent  over  to  the  Estate  of  James 
Campbell  where  he  obtained  an  option  on 
110  acres  at  Campbell  Industrial  Park  for 
six  months. 

After  agreeing  with  Bums  that  the  new 
refinery  should  be  a  Hawaiian  company, 
Evans  was  put  in  touch  with  James  Gary, 
then  president  of  the  Honolulu  Oas  Co. 

Together  they  organized  a  coterie  of  in- 
vestors and  set  atx>ut  getting  the  necessary 
approvals- no  small  task,  especially  from 
the  federal  government. 

"I  knew  we  had  to  build  a  small  refinery 
(less  than  30,000  barrels  a  day),"  Evans  re- 
called. "The  whole  oil  industry  was  against 
us.  The  Independent  producers  fought  it, 
and  so  did  the  major  companies." 

Not  only  that,  but  the  oil  Import  program 
passed  In  1959  established  quotas  for  exist- 
ing refineries  on  Imported  oil,  and  any  refin- 


eries that  were  not  Importers  of  record  got 
no  quota. 

But,  said  Evans,  "there's  always  a  gim- 
mick." 

The  gimmick  in  this  case  was  setting  up  a 
foreign  trade  zone  at  the  refinery  site,  in 
effect  establishing  a  foreign  country  not 
subject  to  the  quotas. 

A  foreign  trade  tone  (PTZ)  would  allow 
the  new  refinery  to  import  crude  from  for- 
eign sources  and  pipe  its  refined  producU 
back  out  to  tankers.  Since  sales  to  the  VS. 
Department  of  Defense  were  also  considered 
foreign  sales,  the  refinery  had  an  outlet  for 
almost  all  it  could  produce. 

The  idea  was  great,  but  getting  the  zone 
established  was  another  matter. 

The  federal  government,  it  turned  out. 
was  afraid  that  the  FTZ  Idea  would  catch 
on,  leading  more  refineries  to  apply  for  the 
same  deal. 

Nonetheless,  Evans  and  his  group  pursued 
the  Idea.  But  first  they  had  to  prove  they 
had  the  market,  the  technology,  the  engi- 
neering, and  the  money  to  put  their  project 
together  before  they'd  get  tbe  approvaL 

"When  you're  putting  a  deal  together,"  be 
said,  "it's  a  question  of  what  comes  first,  the 
chicken  or  the  egg.  Tou  have  to  start  some- 
where." 

So  through  his  connections  Shell  gave  the 
refinery,  still  in  the  planning  stages,  a  con- 
tract to  supply  it  crude  with  "enough 
volume  to  make  us  legitimate." 

Evans  spent  most  of  the  next  four  years  in 
Washington,  D.C..  lobbying  for  the  foreign 
trade  zone. 

"I  knew  if  we  didn't  get  the  permit  in  that 
(the  Johnson)  administration,  we'd  have  to 
start  all  over  with  Nixon.  We  got  the  PTZ 
on  the  last  day  of  Johnson's  regime." 

The  Hawaiian  Independent  Refinery  now 
produces  almost  70.000  barrels  a  day.  and, 
Evans  said.  "It  shows  what  can  l>e  done  in 
partnership  between  private  enterprise  and 
govenunent." 

The  oil  business  today  isn't  nearly  ss 
much  fun,  Evans  mused. 

"Now  it's  the  day  of  commodity  trading- 
it's  Just  speculation.  Prices  are  based  on  psy- 
chology rather  than  what's  going  on  in  the 
marketplace.  Tou  no  longer  have  controL" 

Those  prices,  he  predicted,  are  going  to  be 
very  volatile  for  the  next  several  years,  "but 
the  general  feeling  is  that  OPEC  will  keep 
the  price  from  falling  through  the  floor. 
But  it's  anybody's  guess  by  the  1990s.  By 
then  the  major  reserves  here  will  be  deplet- 
ed, and  OPEC  will  be  in  the  catbird's  seat"* 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  if  he  has 
anything  to  say  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate  or  Just  has  anything  to 
say? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say. 


SCHEDULE  FOR  TUESDAY.  JUNE 
16.  1987 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  wiU  shortly  adjourn  over  untU 
Monday  for  a  pro  forma  session  at  12 
noon,  with  no  business,  no  debate,  and 
the  Senate  wiU  immediately  upon  ad- 
journing, go  over  until  Tuesday  next 
to  convene  at  the  hour  of  10  ajn. 
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On  Tuewlay.  there  wUl  be  2  hours 
prior  to  the  reguUr  luncheon  confer- 
ences of  the  two  pvtles.  2  hours  be- 
tween the  hours  of  10  »jn.  and  la 
noon,  for  debiite  or  foUowlng  the  two 

leaders.  

ousa  roB  momdm  sutnnss  o«  tussbat  Am 
usmmoii  or  oohsxbbutioii  or  «.  « 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  Mk 
unMilmous  consent  that  foUowlng  Uie 
two  leaders  on  Tuewlay  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  morning  business  to 
extend  not  beyond  the  hour  of  11  ajn.. 
St  the  cmaduslon  of  which  morning 
bustneas.  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
slderaUcm  of  the  unf Inl^edbuslness. 

The  PRESroXNO  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
maining time  between  that  moment  at 
the  ccMBduslon  of  morning  busin«s 
snd  the  hour  of  12  o'dodi  noon,  the 
two  leaders  will  control  that  time 
equally.  Then  the  Senate  will  stand  In 
recess  for  2  hours. 

The  hours  between  2  pjn.  and  5  p.m. 
will  be  equally  divided  and  controUed 
by  the  leaders  or  their  designees  and 
the  debate  will  ensue  on  the  pending 
smendment.  which  Is  an  amendment 
to  the  committee  subsUtute  to  S.  2.  A 
vote  on  cloture  wlU  occur  circa  5  pjn. 
on  Tuesday,  and  on  Wednesday  there 
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will  be  a  second  cloture  vote  on  the 
smendment  to  the  committee  substi- 
tute to  S.  2.  the  campaign  financing 
reform  bill. 

There  may  be  other  business  that 
would  be  caUed  up  during  each  of 
those  2  days  by  unanimous  consent.  I 
sm  thinking  In  terms  of  conference  re- 
ports, hopefully,  on  homeless  relief 
legislation  and  on  the  budget.  There 
may  be  other  unanimous-consent  busi- 
ness that  can  be  transacted.  There 
may  be  executive  business  that  can  be 
transacted.  I  would  like,  as  I  have  al- 
ready indicated,  to  get  to  some  of  the 
nominations  on  the  calendar.  For  the 
remainder  of  next  week.  I  would  see 
the  campaign  financing  reform  leglsla- 
Uon.  So  there  may  be  roUcall  votes  on 
Tuesday  prior  to  5  o'clock  p.m.  I  un- 
derscore that  statement. 

Mr.  DOLE.  WUl  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  On  next 
Tuesday,  the  President  will  be  having 
lunch  with  Republican  Senators  and 
the  majority  leader  was  gracious 
enough  to  permit  us  to  use  S-207  for 
that  purpose.  I  want  the  Rscord  to  re- 
flect that.  ^^     ^    ^^     _^ 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Re- 
pubUcan  leader  U  very  kind  to  make 


reference  to  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship In  that  regard.  It  was  felt  that  to 
the  toterests  and  the  best  security  of 
the  President,  If  he  wants  to  come  up 
and  the  Republican  leadership  wants 
that  room  to  which  to  have  lumh  with 
the  President  on  Tuesday,  why,  the 
Democrats  will  gladly  give  It  up  and 
we  will  have  our  little  meeting  to  S. 
211.  Very  weU. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
JUNE  15.  1987 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  bustoess  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  to  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  to  ad- 
journment untU  12  noon  on  Monday 

next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  at  5:59  pjn..  adjourned  untU 
Monday,  June  15.  1987.  at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  11.  1987: 
Thk  Jobiciast 
Haldane  Robert  M»yer.  of  VlrglnU.  to  be 
XI A  clrexiit  Judge  for  the  Peder*l  circuit. 

Lsyn  R.  Phillips,  of  OUahonui.  to  be  UA 
dtatrict  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
OlLUhoma. 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DJ3..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

We  are  appreciative  of  so  many 
blessings,  O  Ood.  that  give  meaning  to 
life.  We  particularly  are  thankful  for 
family  and  friends  who  support  us  and 
care  for  us.  who  pray  for  us  and  en- 
courage us  at  all  the  moments  of  life. 
We  recognize,  O  God,  that  there  are 
times  when  we  are  uncertain  about 
our  sltiutlons  and  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship to  which  we  can  to  turn  offer  a 
source  of  hope  and  comfort  and  peace. 
For  these  family  and  friends  whose 
names  are  known  to  You,  O  God.  we 
offer  this  word  of  prayer.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amtoed  the  Journal  of  the  last  diur's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and 
Jotot  resolution  of  the  foUowlng  titles, 
to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S.  958.  An  act  to  dedicate  the  North  Cas- 
cades National  ParlL  to  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson:  and 

8.J.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  period  commencing  November  IS,  1987. 
and  ending  November  21,  1987,  as  "Oeogra- 
phy  Awareness  Week." 


THE  ACID  DEPOSITION 
CONTROL  ACT  OP  1987 

(Mr.  SncORSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mtoute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hlsremariu.) 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  John 
F.  Kennedy  said,  "We  must  use  time 
as  a  tool,  not  a  couch.  We  must  carve 
our  own  destiny." 

Today  I  am  totrodudng  legislation 
to  carve  our  desttoy  by  controlling  the 
threat  of  acid  rain.  With  this  bill,  we 
can  forge  a  cleaner  environment,  a 
sounder  economy,  and  a  healthier 
world  for  ourselves  and  our  chUdren. 

Our  colleagues  Tom  Taitkx.  Silvio 
Coirrx.  and  Hkust  Waxmah  and 
others  Joto  to  sponsoring  this  new  bill, 
which  Is  nearly  Identical  to  last  year's 
add  rato  legislation.  H.R.  4567.  With 
over  170  cosponsors  from  every  region 
of  the  United  SUtes.  H.R.  4567  was 


the  most  widely  supported  and  suc- 
cessful acid  rato  legislation  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  House.  Today  we  are  ready 
to  move  ahead  from  where  we  left  off. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  loimge  lan- 
guidly on  the  couch  of  time,  letting 
America's  future  slip  away.  Otir 
people,  our  children,  deserve  more 
than  a  desttoy  of  dirty  air.  devastated 
resources,  and  damaged  lungs.  We 
must  stop  add  rato  now. 


BREAKING  THE  CYCLE  OF 
POVERTY 

(Mr.  MCMILLAN  of  North  CaroUna 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  mtoute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  support  today  of 
a  number  of  provisions  to  HJl.  4.  I 
would  like  to  call  particular  attention 
to  an  amendment  I  offered  to  commit- 
tee. Section  120.  the  public  housing 
transition  demonstration,  goes  a  long 
way  toward  providing  a  means  of 
breaking  the  cyde  of  Government  de- 
pendency. Under  the  present  ssrstem, 
we  are  trapping  families  by  imposing 
dlstocentives  to  self-reliance.  Section 
120  provides  these  families  a  way  out. 
A  housing  authority  can  contract  with 
the  residents  for  training,  counseling, 
and  education  to  order  to  meet  their 
todividual  needs  and  goals.  At  the 
second  stage  to  the  program,  the  resi- 
dent will  begto  working  and  not  be  pe- 
nalized for  doing  so  until  well-estab- 
lished to  the  workplace.  These  families 
will  luiow  what  Is  expected  of  them 
and  the  benefits  they  will  get  to 
return  for  their  participation  and  suc- 
cess. This  plan  assumes  that  most  do 
not  want  to  be  dependent  on  Govern- 
ment. We  need  to  give  these  people  a 
chance  to  make  It  on  their  own.  Sec- 
tion 120  is  vital  to  any  housing  and 
welfare  reform  policy  If  we  truly  want 
to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty. 


PRCXiRESS  ON  GARRISON 
DIVERSION 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakoto 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  mtoute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  want  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Water  De- 
velopment for  the  work  they've  done 
to  make  certato  that  Congress  keeps 
its  commitments  to  assist  the  States 
with  water  development  around  Amer- 
ica. 


As  you  know,  the  (Harrison  diversion 
project  to  North  Dakota  is  a  product 
of  a  bargato  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  State  of  North 
Dakota.  It  provided  that  if  North 
Dakota  would  allow  a  permanent  flood 
to  exist  to  our  SUte  behtod  the  Garri- 
son Dam  the  Federal  Government 
would  fund  a  water  resource  develop- 
ment project  so  that  we  could  move 
water  behtod  that  dam  aroimd  our 
State  for  economic  development  pur- 
poses. The  project  itself,  the  Garrison 
diversion  project,  was  authorized  after 
20  years  and  then  reformulated  to  a 
major  compromise  2  years  ago.  It's  an 
economically  sound  and  environmen- 
tally sound  project  that  we  need  for 
our  State's  economic  future. 

The  President,  to  his  budget  for 
water  develoinnent  projects,  offered  a 
proposal  that  would  have  radically  to- 
creased  funding  for  two  very  large 
projects  to  Western  States  and  dra- 
matically cut  f imdtog  for  the  Garrison 
project  and  others  to  which  the  Feder- 
al Government  had  made  commit- 
ments. That  v>proach  didn't  make  any 
sense  and  I'm  pleased  that  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  rejected  that 
m>proach  and  met  its  commitment  to 
North  Dakota  and  other  States.  The 
subcommittee  has  done  the  responsi- 
ble thing  and  I  appreciate  that. 

Let  me  make  one  final  statement 
about  water  development  projects. 
The  key  to  economic  growth  is  water. 
It  always  has  been  and  alwas^s  will  be. 
Without  water  resources,  long-term 
economic  growth  is  virtually  Impossi- 
ble. In  our  region— a  region  with  15  to 
17  toches  annual  rainfall— we  need  the 
opportunity  to  use  our  water  resources 
withto  the  Garrison  Dam.  It  offers  an 
exciting  economic  promise  to  create 
Jotffi,  strengthen  our  agricultural  to- 
dustry,  and  also  to  diversify  our  eco- 
nomic base.  That's  why  water  resource 
development  to  the  northern  Great 
Plains  is  so  critical.  And  that's  why  I 
and  others  fight  so  hard  to  make  cer- 
tato the  Federal  Government  keeps  its 
promise  to  a  State  like  North  Dakota 
that's  kept  its  promise  to  the  Federal 
Government. 


LIABILITY  EXPLOSION  AT  RISK 

(Mr.  HENRY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mtoute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

BCr.  HENRY.  Itx.  Speaker,  Just  last 
month,  a  medium-sized  machtoe  shop 
to  my  district,  for  years  the  largest 
and  most  respected  woodworking  ma- 


D  This  tymlwl  represents  die  time  of  day  during  die  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2H)7  p.m. 
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ehlnery  mmnufacturer  to  the  UnlJ«* 
States.  WM  forced  to  fUe  under  Fedw- 
al  bankruptcy  Uwi  to  order  to  «»to 
protection  agatart  llabUlty  »»*«»»«^ 
■ome  arlitoc  from  machtoery  buUt  40 
years  aco.  nutehtoee  that  were  sold 
and  resold  over  and  over  before  any 
■oddents  happened. 

Hearto«s  have  begun  on  this  Issue 
and  <m  HJl.  1116.  the  Uniform  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act  WhUe  I  am  greaUy  en- 
couraged by  the  fact  that  heartogs 
have  begun— and  I  commend  the 
fih»ir«.Mi  of  the  committee  and  others 
who  supported  this  effort  and  have  fa- 
cilitated this  degree  of  movement  on 
this  critical  Issue.  I  want  to  also  add  a 
note  of  urgency  for  passage  of  surti 
legislation.  HJl.  116  wlU  not  save  the 
aoo  or  so  Jobs  tavohred  at  the  machtoe 
shop  to  my  district.  But  every  day  that 
we  delay  more  Jobs  are  put  at  risk  and 
more  markets  are  lost  to  foreign  com- 
petition. ,        . 

Perhaps  worse  than  our  slowness  in 
reqwnding  to  the  liability  crisis  by 
pusing  substanUve  reform  leglslaUon. 
this  House  will  soon  be  considering 
legislation  which,  by  all  accounts,  will 
greatly  exacerbate  the  liability  situa- 
tion. That  leglslaUon  is  H.R.  162.  the 
ao-caUed  risk  notiflcaUon  bUl.  Much 
has  been  said,  and  much  more  will  be. 
about  whether  such  a  risk  notification 
program  would  actually  help  to  pre- 
vent disease  and  reduce  suffering— a 
potot  about  which  there  is  much 
debate.  But  there  Is  no  debate  about 
this  blU's  impact  on  liabUlty— and  it 
would  be  utterly  contradictory  for  my 
coUeagues  to  support  this  legislation 
and  then  to  matotato  to  the  employer 
community  bat*  home  that  somethtog 
must  be  done  about  Uablllty  costs. 
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nrogram  and  the  stated  opposition  to 
It  by  administration  offidata.  the  SBA 
oonttoues  to  exercise  little  or  no  over- 
sight on  the  management  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  al- 
legations of  impropriety  on  the  part  of 
SBA  officials  to  administering  the  8(a) 
program  conttoue  to  rock  the  commu- 
nity and  erode  the  confidence  of  those 
the  program  Is  supposed  to  serve.  It  is 
time  to  get  a  handle  on  the  8(a)  pro- 
gram and  make  sure  that  Federal  tax 
dollars  are  not  betag  used  to  line  the 
pockets  of  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  people. 


IMPROPRIETY  OF  SBA  OPPI- 
CIAUB  IN  ADMINISTERING  8(a) 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  mtoute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  his  remarks.)  

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  an  administration  decides  it 
wants  to  terminate  a  given  agency  or  a 
specific    program.    It    faces    several 
choices  as  to  how  best  to  achieve  that 
objective.    One    way    is    to    appotat 
people    of    dubious    professional    or 
moral   character   to   Implement   pro- 
grams with  little  or  no  supervision  of 
their  actions.  Sooner  or  later,  you  can 
almost  be  assured  that  problems  wUl 
emerge,  complaints  will  be  fUed.  and 
the  critics  of  these  activities  will  be  so 
moved  as  to  caU  for  the  abolition  of 
the  program  to  question. 

An  example  of  this  phenomenon  can 
be  found  to  the  current  manner  by 
which  the  Small  Bustoess  Administra- 
tion continues  to  implement  ite  8<a) 
Minority  Bustoess  Set-Aside  Program. 
Despite  a  host  of  oomplatots  nation- 
wide of  the  abuses  associated  with  this 


KdaiCBERS  SUPPORT 
COMMUNISTS 

(Mr.  McCOLLUM  ssked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mtoute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.     McCOLLUM.     Mr.     Speaker, 
during  the  Iran-Contra  hearings  last 
week  I  brought  the  fact  that  some  of 
our  colleagues  have  been  fundralsing 
for  organisations  which  support  the 
Communist  guerrillas  to  El  Salvador 
and  the  Communist  SandlnlsU  gov- 
ernment to  Nicaragua.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DymaixyI  took 
offense  and  durtog  a  1 -mtoute  accused 
me  of  acting  like  a  McCarthy-lte.  I  did 
not  accuse  or  infer  that  Mr.  Dymaixy. 
Mr  CoirysRS,  or  Mrs.  Schroider  were 
Communists.  In  Ught  of  attacks  betog 
made  on  the  administration  for  fund- 
raising  on  behalf  of  the  Contras.  my 
purpose  was  simply  to  potot  out  that 
several    Members    of    Congress    have 
been    fundralsing    for    organizations 
which  support  the  other  side.  Stoce 
the  Communist  guerrillas  to  El  Salva- 
dor are  trytog  to  destroy  a  democracy 
we  strongly  support,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  fundralsing  activities  of  these 
Congressmen  is  very  wrong,  if  not  ille- 
gal. 

So  that  everybody  can  read  what  I 
am  talking  about,  I  am  placing  to 
today's  Cohorxssional  Record  copies 
of  the  three  letters  tovolved  and  some 
very  recent  cables  from  our  Embassy 
in  El  Salvador  which  names  14  Con- 
gressmen who  are  sponsors  of  another 
organization  which  has  been  aiding 
the  Communist  rebels  to  El  Salvador.  I 
hope  my  coUeagues  will  read  these  ma- 
terials. We  need  to  get  our  own  house 
to  order  before  we  criticize  someone 
elses'. 
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stoce  1»«0.  tacreaslng  nearly  20  per- 
cent each  year.  They  now  account  for 
more  than  half  of  the  domestic 
market.  During  this  past  February 
alone,  textile  and  apparel  Imports  rose 
13  5  percent  above  the  February  1986 
total  to  a  record  1.2  billion  square 
yards. 

While  the  UJ8.  textUe  todustry  expe- 
rienced an  upswing  to  bustoess  during 
1986.  It  was  only  to  comparison  with 
1986,  the  worst  year  on  record  for  the 
todustry. 

If  we  have  any  ktod  of  economic 
downturn  to  the  next  few  years.  Im- 
ports will  severely  cripple  the  Ameri- 
can textUe  todustry. 

Foreign  countries  have  used  many 
unfair  trading  practices  to  boost  their 
textUe  Imports  to  us.  These  countries 
give  their  textUe  companies  special  tax 
breaks.  Some  of  their  textile  workers 
are  paid  as  little  as  16  cents  an  hour. 
To  get  around  United  SUtes  quotas. 
one  Taiwanese  Importer  sewed  shirts 
and  skirts  together  and  shipped 
almost  10,000  dosen  of  them  to  the 
United  SUtes  as  dresses,  which  had  a 
lower  duty  rate  and  larger  quota.  The 
items  were  separated  after  entry  and 
sold  as  shirts  and  skirts  here. 

In  North  Carolina  alone,  over  48,000 
textUe  and  apparel  Jobs  have  disap- 
peared stoce  1980.  NatlonaUy,  almost 
300.000  textile  workers  lost  their  Jobs 
during  the  same  period.  Closing  a  tex- 
tUe plant  can  destroy  the  economy  of 
a  smaU  town.  Many  textUe  workers  are 
older  people  who  would  ftod  it  very 
hard  to  retrain  for  another  job. 

This  Congress  must  pass  H.R.  1164. 
the  TextUe  and  Apparel  Trade  Act  of 
1987.  This  blU  establishes  Import 
quotas  for  all  categories  of  textUe  and 
apparel  products,  based  on  the  level  of 
imports  to  that  category  for  the  year 
1986.  Each  nation's  quoU  tocreases  1 
percent  a  year,  consistent  with  the 
long-term  growth  trend  of  the  Ameri- 
can market. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  strongly  to  sup- 
port the  TextUe  and  Apparel  Trade 
Act  of  1987. 
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THE  TEXTILE  AND  APPAREL 
TRADE  ACT  OF  1987 

(Mr.  CLARKE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mtoute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  ^, 

Mr.  CLARKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  obstacles  factog  the  Ameri- 
can textUe  todustry.  Imports  of  textUe 
and   apparel   producte   have   doubled 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

RESEARCH  FACILITY  AT 

TEXAS  TECH  UNIVERSITY 

(Mr.  COMBEST  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

mtoute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.)  ^       ^    . 

Mr.  <X)MBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
along  with  my  coUeagues  Chairman  dk 
LA  Garza  and  Mr.  Stehholii.  I  am  to- 
tioductog  a  bUl  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  department  of  agri- 
culture plant  stiess  and  water  conser- 
vation research  faculty  at  Texas  Tech 
University.  Lubbock.  TX. 

The  Southwestern  Great  Plains  are 
an  Important  food  and  fiber  producing 
area  for  the  United  States.  Over  50 
mUUon   acres   of   U.S.   farmland,   ac- 


counting for  over  26  percent  of  our 
Nation's  crop  production.  Is  dependent 
upon  the  virtually  unrechargeable 
ogalalla  aquifer  as  an  Irrigation  water 
source.  With  chaUenges  for  agricul- 
ture growing  every  day,  efficient  use 
of  our  precious  water  resources  is  critl- 
caUy  Important.  Construction  of  this 
facility  will  be  an  Important  tool  to 
meeting  this  need.  The  lab  wUl  also  be 
instrumental  to  improving  our  under- 
standtog  of  plant  efficiency  to  drought 
and  extreme  environmental  stress. 

The  need  for  a  plant  stress  program 
and  research  facility  was  recognized  as 
early  as  1959  by  the  USDA  and  the 
Congress.  Later,  a  team  of  scientists 
with  expertise  to  the  plant  sciences 
and  water  conservation  fields  deter- 
mtoed  that  Lubbock,  TX.  was  the 
most  Ideal  location  for  such  a  labora- 
tory. With  Texas  Tech  as  a  center  for 
agricultural  sciences  research,  utiliza- 
tion of  their  facility  and  campus  was 
an  Important  component  to  the  cre- 
ation of  a  program  and  facility.  If  we 
are  to  sustato  and  encourage  the  con- 
ttoulng  success  of  this  Important  re- 
search effort,  the  construction  of  a  fa- 
culty to  house  the  cooperative  effort 
between  USDA  and  Texas  Tech  Is  ab- 
solutely necessary  and  the  time  Is  crit- 
ical. 

I  urge  you  to  Joto  me  and  my  col- 
leagues to  sponsoring  this  bill  which 
will  provide  an  opportimlty  to  ensure 
our  ability  to  produce  an  adequate 
food  and  fiber  supply  and  our  place  as 
the  innovators  of  technology  to  the 
world  of  agriculture  community. 


D  1015 

INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION REQUIRING  PCB  FACILI- 
TIES  TO  MEET  HAZARDOUS 
MATERIAL  GUIDELINES 

(Mr.  McCLOSKEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mtoute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night,  shock  waves  from  an  earth- 
quake were  felt  to  13  States  from  Mis- 
souri to  Virginia.  The  center  of  the 
tremor,  which  reached  5.0  on  the 
Richter  scale  was  located  to  Lawrence- 
vUle,  IL,  which  Is  only  55  mUes  north 
of  EvansvlUe.  IN.  the  largest  city  to 
my  district. 

Last  year  Union  Carbide  received  an 
EPA  permit  to  buUd  a  PCB-removal 
plant  In  Henderson,  KY,  which  is  lo- 
cated oi\  the  Ohio  River  Just  across 
from  EXransville.  The  Ohio  is  the  pri- 
mary source  of  drinking  water  for  a 
nimiber  of  communities  to  my  district. 
This  permit  was  granted  even  after 
substantial  evidence  was  provided  to 
EPA  that  this  area  Is  sitting  on  the 
new  Madrid  FaiUt,  and  there  existed  a 
strong  posslbUlty  of  a  major  earth- 
quake before  the  end  of  the  century. 
Hearings  were  held,  and  several  law 
suits  have  been  fUed,  but  EPA  contto- 


ued  to  assert  that  they  had  no  author- 
ity to  deny  the  permit  stoce  PCB's, 
which  have  been  banned  due  to  their 
cancer  causing  properties,  are  con- 
trolled under  TSCA  rather  than 
RCRA.  and  no  site  location  criteria  are 
to  effect. 

In  addition,  even  though  EPA  found 
that  some  risks  did  exist,  they  deter- 
mined the  percentages  were  low  and 
therefore  acceptable.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
EPA  was  playing  the  odds  with  peo- 
ples' lives,  and  it  appears  that  the 
bluff  has  been  caUed. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  totroductog  a 
blU  which  I  totroduced  last  year  to  re- 
quire that  facilities  which  handle 
PCB's  meet  the  site  location  guldeltoes 
for  other  hazardous  materials.  LuckUy 
no  serious  tojiules  occurred  this  time, 
but  we  can  no  longer  play  Russian  rou- 
lette with  this  issue. 


A  LOSS  OF  PATIENCE 

(Mr.  GINGRICTH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mtoute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  House  Ethics  Committee  issued  a 
whitewash  of  a  committee  chairman,  I 
waited  for  someone  to  complain.  As 
Members  were  mentioned  m  the  press 
with  serious  ethics  complamts,  I 
waited  for  someone  to  complain.  When 
Congressmen  and  Senators  began  ar- 
rogantly prejudgtog  and  condemntog 
serving  members  of  the  U.S.  military 
without  a  hearing  and  without  a  trial. 
I  waited  for  someone  to  complain. 

Frankly,  your  quote  to  the  morning 
paper  is  one  of  three  items  which  fi- 
naUy  broke  my  patience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  suggestion  that 
the  administration  exhibits  "arro- 
gance, lawlessness,  and  greed"  is  to 
itself  an  absurd  act  of  arrogance.  If 
you  cannot  clean  up  the  House,  toclud- 
ing  your  own  records  and  those  of 
your  committee  chairmen.  It  ill  serves 
either  the  House  or  the  country  for 
you  to  attack  others. 


U.S.  OLYMPIC  FESTIVAL,  JULY 
13-26 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Caroltoa  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  mtoute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today.  I,  along  with  my 
North  Caroltoa  colleagues.  Mr.  Valen- 
THTE.  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Rose, 
Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Lancaster, 
and  Mr.  Clarke  am  introducing  a  Jotot 
resolution  designating  the  period  be- 
ginntog  on  July  13,  1987  and  ending  on 
July  26.  1987.  as  "United  States  Olym- 
pic Festival— 1987  Celebration."  and 
deslgnattog  July  17.  1987.  as  "United 
States  Olympic  Festival— 1987  Day." 

The  U.S.  Olympic  Festival  is  a  sanc- 
tioned event  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 


mittee. It  began  to  1978  under  the 
name— "National  Sports  Festival." 

Today,  the  Olympic  Festival  pro- 
vides a  means  for  America's  Olympic 
hopefuls  to  develop  and  Improve  their 
athletic  skills.  Many  Oljrmplc  stars, 
such  as  Mary  Lou  Retton.  Greg  Lou- 
ganls.  and  Carl  Lewis,  have  participat- 
ed to  past  festivals. 

This  year's  United  States  Olympic 
Festival  wUl  be  held  to  Raleigh. 
Durham,  Chapel  HUl.  Cary.  and 
Greensboro,  NC,  beginning  July  13, 
1987.  There  wUl  be  4,000  tratoers,  ath- 
letes, and  coaches.  7,000  volunteers, 
and  over  300.000  spectators  participat- 
ing to  or  observing  over  34  athletic 
events. 

We  have  aU  experienced  the  patriot- 
ic pride  associated  with  seeing  Ameri- 
can athletes  defy  the  odds  and  wto 
medals  to  the  spirit  of  friendly  toter- 
natioiuU  Olympic  competition.  This 
resolution  provides  the  Congress  with 
the  opportunity  to  honor  America's 
Olympic  hopefuls  and  to  todicate  the 
support  of  the  American  people  for 
their  endeavors.  A  successful  1987 
Olympic  Festival  wiU  serve  as  a  strong 
springboard  for  the  U.S.  athletes  who 
will  represent  our  Nation  and  Its  Ideals 
to  next  year's  Olympic  competition. 


INDIAN  TRIBAL  CONSTITUTIONS 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mtoute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
for  myself  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
izona [Mr.  Udall],  I  am  totroducing 
legislation  to  assist  Indian  tribes 
which  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the 
governmental  organization  provisions 
of  the  Indian  Reorganlzalon  Act  of 
1934. 

Recently,  a  California  Federal  court 
held  that  under  the  1934  act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  can  refuse  to  ap- 
prove a  tribaUy  ratified  constitution, 
but  he  does  not  have  the  right  to 
refuse  a  tribe's  request  for  a  secretar- 
iaUy  supervised  election  to  ratify  the 
Constitution.  Consistent  with  the  deci- 
sion to  Coyote  Valley  Band  of  Pomo 
Indian  versus  United  States,  this  legis- 
lation would  provide  for  the  calling  of 
elections  to  a  timely  fashion.  Addltion- 
aUy.  It  would  provide  that  secretarial 
refusal  to  call  an  election  on  a  disi^)- 
proval  of  a  ratified  constitution  otUy 
be  made  to  cases  where  a  constitution 
is  to  violation  of  Federal  law. 

SimUar  legislation  was  totroduced 
last  Congress  by  Mr.  Udall,  and  was 
passed  by  the  House.  This  bill  tocorpo- 
rates  several  of  the  administration 
suggestions  to  improve  the  bill  to  the 
last  Congress.  Unfortimately.  the 
other  body  did  not  have  time  to  con- 
sider the  bill.  Today,  lii.  Udall  Joins 
me  to  this  totroduction,  and  I  urge  my 
coUeagues  to  support  my  legislation. 
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PRESIDENT  18  STARTDfO  TO 
WAFPLS  ON  TRADK 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  Mked  and  wa« 
Kiwi  pennlHton  to  addms  the  Houae 
ter  1  minute  and  to  rertoe  and  extend 

**llr.  TRAFICANT.  Ut.  Speaker,  the 
ri  ijaJrtnnt  has  gone  from  belnc  the 
Oreat  Communicator  at  election  time 
to  the  Oreat  Stonewall  of  Iranacam. 
and  now  I  have  to  lay  that  he  to  atart- 
lijc  to  act  like  the  Oreat  Waffler  on 

trade.  _, 

The  Prealdent.  to  no  one's  lurprtoe. 
it  looemlnff  up  on  hli  lanctlons 
^j»hi^  the  Japanese  In  the  microchip 
field.  What  la  next?  You  know,  when 
Mr  Nakaaone  waa  over  here,  he  aald 
^^  ^»MH^«««^  and  Japan  need  a  new 
two-lane  bridce  croaring  the  Pacific 
and  llnklnc  the  two  great  natlona  to- 
■ether. 

The  problem  la  that  Mr.  Nakaaone 
wanta  the  American  taxpayers  to  build 
the  bridge,  then  he  wanU  free  •coem 
to  America,  and  Japan  wUl  put  a  toU 
road  to  their  country  on  the  American 
people  and  on  our  gooda.       .^  _^ .     , 

Ithlnk  that  It  la  time.  Bir.  Prealdent. 
that  you  do  not  waffle  on  trade.  You 
were  to  go  to  Venice  to  do  the  Job  that 
the  American  people  need. 

Thla  President  haa  acted  and  talked 
like  John  Wayne,  and  I  think  that  It  is 
time  that  he  starts  performing  like 
John  Wayne  on  trade,  before  thla 
country  doea  not  have  one  manufac- 
turing Job  left. 

DEMOCRATS  WISH  TO  KEEP 
THE  POOR  DEPENDENT 
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I  would  say  to  the  American  people, 
look  at  the  vote  yesterday.  You  wtU 
find  out  who  wanta  to  create  depend- 
ence In  thla  aodety.  You  will  find  out 
who  ia  againat  independence.  You  will 
find  out  who  la  prowelfare.  The  vote 
yesterday  made  It  very,  very  clear. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  HJL  3644. 
CHIU>  CARE  COORDINATION 
AND  INFORMATION  ACT  OF 
1987 


(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Houae  for  1 

minute.)     ^        __^ 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day on  this  floor  the  majority  very 
definitely  told  us  what  they  think  of 
pow  people.  Their  votes  on  the  Kemp 
amendment  made  it  quite  clear  that 
they  think  that  the  poor  are  people 
who  should  be  kept  dependent,  that 
they  should  not  be  offered  the  room 
of  Independence  in  management  of 
their  own  affairs,  that  they  ought  to 
be  kept  in  a  place  where  they  cannot 
own  their  own  homes,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  kept  as  totaUy  dependent 
upon  Government. 

The  majority  yesterday  told  us  that 
what  they  are  in  favor  of  is  a  liberal 
welfare  state.  They  do  not  want  oppor- 
tunity, they  want  dependenta.  who 
thereby  are  Important  to  them  on 
election  day  becauae  of  that  depend- 
ence. 

I  think  that  yesterday's  vote  clearly 
Indicates  who  in  this  House  believes  in 
a  liberal  welfare  state  rather  than  a 
conservative  opportunity  society,  and  I 
think  that  the  American  people  have 
made  it  quite  clear  over  a  period  of 
years  that  they  want  opportunity  In 
this  aodety.  not  more  and  more  wel- 
fare. 


(Mrs.  COLLINS  aaked  and  waa  given 
permlaalon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  safe, 
affordable,  quality  child  care  Is  the 
family  Issue  of  1987. 

A  serious  void,  however,  exists  at  the 
Federal  level  to  meet  this  crying  need. 

Today,  there  is  little  or  no  coordlna- 
Uon  of  federaUy  funded  child  care  pro- 
grams. Equally  important,  we  really  do 
not  have  a  complete  understanding  of 
this  Nation's  child  care  needs. 

For  these  reasons,  yesterday  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  [Mrs. 
Namct  Johhsow]  and  I  Introduced 
H.R.  2644.  the  Child  Care  Coordina- 
tion and  Information  Act  of  1987. 

The  bill  has  two  objectives.  First,  it 
mandates  that  Health  and  Human 
Services  better  manage  aU  federally 
funded  child  care  programs  by  consoli- 
dating them  unc'er  one  office.  In  typi- 
cal fashion  for  the  Government,  these 
services  are  currently  scattered  among 
a  hodgepodge  of  programs,  including 
Social  Services  block  grants.  Head 
Start,  and  the  child  care  tax  credit. 

Second,  our  bill  directs  the  Depart- 
ment to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
study  of  our  day  care  needs.  This  in- 
cludes gathering  data  on  such  issues 
as: 
The  types  of  child  care  available: 
The  quality  of  training  given  to 
chUd  care  providers;  ^  ^  ^ 

A  review  of  employer-provided  day 

care;  and 

The  need  for  financial  incentives  to 
expand  the  avaUabllity  of  such  serv- 
ices. 

Everybody  knows  the  days  of  the 
father  as  the  sole  breadwinner  are  rap- 
Idly  vanishing.  Indeed,  if  present 
trends  continue  over  the  next  8  years. 
3  out  of  4  school  age  children,  and  2 
out  of  3  preschool  chUdren.  will  have 
mothers  In  the  work  force. 

Equally  significant,  the  issue  of  safe, 
adequate,  affordable  child  care  is  an 
Important  Issue  for  workers  productiv- 
ity. A  Fortune  magazine  survey  con- 
firms that  "problems  with  child  care 
are  the  most  significant  predictors  of 
absenteeism  and  unproductive  time  at 

work." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Connecticut 
and  me  in  sponsoring  thla  vitally 
needed  legislation. 


LET  US  BECOME  MORE  COM- 
PETmVE,  NOT  LESS  COMPETI- 
TIVE 

(Mr.  LIOHTFOOT  aaked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarka.) 

Mr.  UOHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
body  may  soon  be  asked  to  consider 
legislaUon  which.  If  passed,  will  shake 
the  very  foundation  of  American  smaU 
business.  These  measures  would  force 
employers  to  provide  certain  beneflto 
such  as  it'"*"*""*  health  insurance 
and  maternity  leave  with  full  beneflte 
to  all  of  their  employees. 

The  sponsors  claim  they  are  looking 
out  for  the  worker,  but  mandating 
benefits  does  not  increase  the  employ- 
ees' benefits  pie.  It  has  the  opposite 
effect.  As  a  small  businessman  myself. 
I  know  that  if  forced  to  provide  bene- 
flta  I  cannot  afford,  then  something 
else  must  give— such  things  as  wage 
levels,  new  Jobs,  or  planned  expan- 
sions. 

The  Increased  costa  and  reduced  op- 
tions that  will  come  in  the  wake  of 
mandated  benefits  wlU  render  Ameri- 
can small  business  less  competitive  in 
a  time  when  oiu-  singular  national  eco- 
nomic goal  Is  to  become  more  competi- 
tive In  the  world  market. 

The  members  of  the  National  Feder- 
ation of  Independent  Business  have 
ranked  these  mandated  benefits  as 
their  No.  1  concern.  They  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.  For  over  200 
years,  we  have  worked  under  a  sys- 
tem of  free  choice  and  Individual  liber- 
ty, with  the  hopes  that  such  choices 
will  encourage  free  enterprise,  eco- 
nomic growth  and  economic  opportu- 
nity. Mandated  benefits  run  directly 
counter  to  their  ideals. 


GROUND  THE  ARMY'S  OV-1 
FLEET 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
military  personnel  deserve  the  most 
efficient  and  the  safest  equipment  for 
defending  our  Nation.  Today,  I  am  ex- 
pressing grave  concern  about  whether 
the  OV-1  Mohawk  surveillance  air- 
craft meets  that  standard. 

Since  1972,  more  than  30  servicemen 
have  died  in  OV-1  crashes.  More  of 
these  aircraft  have  crashed  in  peace- 
time than  were  shot  down  during  the 
Vietnam  war.  Last  month,  two  Georgia 
Air  National  Guardsmen  based  in  my 
district  were  kiUed  whUe  conducting 
the  very  vital  mission  of  drug  suppres- 
sion and  Interdiction. 

Even  In  fatal  OV-1  crashes  attrib- 
uted partly  to  pilot  error,  some  sort  of 
mechanical  or  structural  failure  often 


has  been  cited  as  well.  Clearly,  this 
alarming  pattern  demands  Investiga- 
tion. 

I  have  aaked  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Marsh  to  consider  grounding  the 
Army's  OV-1  fleet  until  a  full  assess- 
ment of  this  aircraft's  safety  record  Is 
completed. 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  alarming 
string  of  accidents  and  deaths  associat- 
ed with  the  OV-1— to  do  so  would  only 
cast  doubt  upon  our  commitment  to 
the  well-being  of  those  whose  dally 
task  ia  the  preservation  of  our  free- 
dom. 


HOUSE  NOT  SERIOUS  ABOUT 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not 
April  15;  it  is  not  May  15;  It  Is  almost 
June  15.  Where  Is  the  budget  resolu- 
Uon? 

Nobody  seems  to  be  able  to  find  it.  It 
is  still  in  conference,  I  guess,  with  no 
apparent  hope  of  a  conference  report 
being  received  anytime  soon. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  this  morning's 
news  media,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  seems  to  be  indi- 
cating, well,  we  will  Just  both  proceed, 
the  House  on  its  own  little  course,  and 
the  other  body  on  its  own  course  with 
no  budget  resolution. 

I  realized  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  that  the  Democrats  were  not 
going  to  work  and  agree  with  Republi- 
cans on  budget  niunbers.  but  I  am  be- 
coming more  and  more  amazed,  not 
amused,  that  E>emocrat8  cannot  even 
agree  among  themselves. 

The  House  Democrats  are  saying,  we 
want  to  devastate  defense,  and  we 
want  the  Members  to  agree  in  advance 
to  raise  taxes. 

E^ren  the  E>emocrats  in  the  other 
body  will  not  go  along  with  It.  and  yet 
what  Is  happening  here  In  the  House. 
Yesterday  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
save  $1.7  billion  in  housing,  to  try  to 
deal  with  the  budget  deficit.  This 
House  would  not  go  along  with  it. 

I  am  afraid  that  Is  what  Is  going  to 
happen  all  year  long.  The  budget  reso- 
lution will  l>e  ignored,  even  if  we 
should  ever  have  one.  We  Just  waive 
the  limitations  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  If  we  need  to,  and  go  for- 
ward spending  as  we  always  do. 

It  is  obvious  that  our  colleagues  here 
In  the  House  on  the  Democratic 
Budget  Committee  are  not  serious 
about  budgets  or  deficits. 


Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
trigued with  comments  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  about  the  budget  proc- 
ess, particularly  from  individuals  who 
are  commenting  about  the  Inability  of 
Houae  Democrats  to  reach  a  budget. 

The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  that  have  commented  know, 
as  well  as  I  do.  that  the  Republicans 
on  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
refuse  to  even  submit  a  budget  to  be 
considered.  The  Members  refuse  to  be 
a  part  of  the  process;  and  when  there 
were  votes,  the  Members  voted 
present.  The  Members  did  not  note 
yes  or  no.  These  Members  basically 
have  withdrawn  from  the  budget  proc- 
ess. 

These  Members  have  withdrawn 
from  the  need  to  resolve  the  deficit 
issue.  These  Members  have  withdrawn 
from  the  need  to  make  sure  that  we 
get  this  Government  moving  again 
and  get  this  country  moving  again. 
These  Members  are  not  interested  in 
that  process,  but  interested  in  political 
rhetoric.  In  standing  up  and  beating 
out  the  fact  that  we  are  trying  to  come 
to  a  conclusion  in  this  process.  We  are 
serious  about  It. 

The  Members  know  It.  and  we  know 
It.  The  Members  are  Just  frustrated 
because  they  have  an  Inability  on 
their  side  of  the  aisle  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  some  type  of  budget  res- 
olution. They  have  yet  to  present  one. 

We  are  intrigued,  we  are  Intrigued 
with  their  cheap  advice. 


SOME  MEMBERS  SERIOUS 
ABOUT  BUDGET  PRCX^ESS 

(Mr.  COELHO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


WHERE  ARE  THE  DEMOCRATS 
IN  THE  BUEKjET  PROCTESS? 

(Mr.  BUECHNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)    

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
a  little  bit  stunned  at  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  California.  Were 
the  lights  on  behind,  and  If  the  gentle- 
man was  able  to  look  at  the  names  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  been 
able  to  count  those  names,  I  think  the 
gentleman  would  understand  that 
there  are  more  Democrats  than  there 
are  Republicans.  When  you  are  in  the 
minority,  and  you  come  up  with  won- 
derful ways  in  which  to  handle  the 
budget,  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [BSr.  LoTT]  Just  pointed  out 
that  there  was  an  effort  yesterday  to 
save  money  on  housing,  and  every 
time  on  this  floor  that  there  has  been 
an  effort  to  save  money,  the  majority, 
which  is  the  Democrat  Party,  I  would 
remind  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, the  majority  has  rejected  those 
attempts  to  save  money. 

The  budget  process  is  a  Joke.  To  ask. 
where  is  the  budget,  is  to  also  say. 
where  is  America's  fiscal  policy.  It 
frankly  should  be  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  but  unfortunately  it  is  hidden 
in  Chambers  over  in  the  other  body 


where  the  majority  party  of  the  House 
and  the  other  body  has  met  covertly. 

The  people  of  America  want  to  know 
what  taxes  are  you  going  to  raise.  The 
people  of  America  want  to  know,  are 
you  going  to  make  any  qiending  cuta. 
When  the  President's  budget  came  out 
months  ago.  the  majority  party  casti- 
gated it.  said  you  are  going  to  cut  this 
and  this  and  this. 

In  reality,  what  the  majority  party 
said  was.  we  do  not  know  what  is  going 
to  h«4>pen,  but  we  want  to  promise 
more.  When  we  asked  to  lead.  America 
gave  the  Democrats  both  Houses. 

The  real  question  is  not  where  are 
the  Republclans  in  the  budget  process. 
It  is.  Will  you  straight-shoot  with  the 
American  people?  The  real  question  is. 
Will  you  tell  them  what  taxes  you  are 
going  to  raise?  The  answer  is,  not  now. 

The  question  is.  Where  are  you 
going  to  save  money?  The  answer  is, 
not  now. 

The  real  question  is.  Where  is  the 
majority  party;  and  the  answer  is. 
hidden  away,  not  out  here,  not  on  tele- 
vision, hot  in  the  press,  but  hidden 
away. 

When  you  have  got  an  answer,  give 
it;  do  not  point  the  finger  at  a  body 
that  is  outnumbered  2  to  1.  Do  not  say 
you  do  not  have  an  answer,  because 
the  real  thing  is.  you  do  not  know 
which  questions  the  public  is  asking 
because  you  do  not  have  the  answers. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  SUPPORT 
ENFORCEBCENT  MONTH 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  designate 
the  month  of  August  as  "National 
Child  Support  Enforcement  Month." 

I  introduced  similar  legislation  In 
1983.  which  served  as  a  catalyst  for 
the  1984  child  support  enforcement 
amendments— monumental  legislation 
which  provided  the  means  necessary 
to  enforce  and  collect  child  support 
payments.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  legis- 
lation I  am  Introducing  today  can  have 
the  same  success.  There  was  some 
progress  after  the  enactment  of  the 
1984  law  but  certainly  not  enough.  It 
is  time  to  renew  our  commitment  to 
resolving  this  problem. 

Today  there  are  some  8.7  million 
single  parent  families,  where  the 
mother  Is  the  parent.  In  42  percent  of 
these  families,  child  support  was  never 
awarded.  Of  those  awarded  child  sup- 
port, only  half  ever  receive  their  full 
entitlement  and  one-quarter  never  re- 
ceive any  pajrment. 

In  the  most  recent  year  we  have 
data  for.  1983.  $10.1  billion  was  owed 
in  child  support,  of  this  only  70  per- 
cent was  ever  paid.  This  left  over  3 
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n.nnnn  children  without  chUd  support. 
This  to  a  national  dlatraoe. 

We  have  come  far  In  the  goal  of  pro- 
TkUnc  adequate  and  accurate  chUd 
support,  but  we  iUU  have  far  to  go. 
Our  Natkio'i  public  avlrtance  roster 
^;ont^^«■  n»*«y  families  who  need  not 
be  dependent  If  the  parent  contributed 
child  support.  This  Is  a  discraoe  both 
to  the  parent  who  Is  shirklnc  his/her 
responsibility  and  for  the  family  who 
must  rely  on  Federal  charity  for  shel- 
ter and  food. 

This  Concress.  as  we  are  examining 
the  reform  of  our  welfare  system,  let 
us  ensure  the  enforcement  of  child 
support  awards  as  weU  as  ensuring 
that  child  support  Is  awarded  wherev- 
er It's  due.  A  posiUve  step  In  this  direc- 
tion is  "Child  Support  Enforcement 
Month." 

I  call  upon  President  and  Mrs. 
Reagan,  who  have  been  leaders  In  this 
cause,  and  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  Join  me  in  supporting  NaUonal 
Child  Support  Enforcement  Month 
and  renew  our  commitment  to  fight 
the  scandal  on  nonpayment  of  child 
support. 
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retard  rather  than  accept  Soviet  elec- 
tronic espionage  in  our  NaUon's  Cap- 
ital. 


MUST       ENACT       A 
REAUTHORIZATION 


BROOMFIELD     AMENDMENT     TO 
IMTELUGENCE  AUTHORIZA- 

TION ACT 

(Mr.  INHOPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  INHOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
a  lot  of  negative  criticism.  Here  is 
something  positive  for  a  change. 

Mr.  Speaker.  2  days  ago  the  House 
approved  the  Intelligence  Authorlza- 
Uon  Act  for  fiscal  1988.  which  Includes 
an  important  amendment  offered  by 
Congressman  Bkoomtisld.  The 
amendment  reqiiires  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  review  and  assess  the 
Soviet  electronic  espionage  capabilities 
from  the  new  Soviet  Embassy  on 
Mount  Alto  here  In  Washington.  This 
cmnprehensive  assessment  will  give  us 
a  firm  basis  upon  which  to  take  action 
regarding  occupation  of  the  new 
Soviet  Embassy. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  new 
Soviet  Embassy  is  uniquely  situated  to 
carry  on  electronic  surveillance  and  es- 
pionage in  ways  that  were  not  proper- 
ly appreciated  at  the  time  the  Mount 
Alto  site  was  approved.  If  In  fact 
Soviet  occupation  of  the  Mount  Alto 
Embassy  compromises  United  States 
naUonal  security-which  It  clearly 
does— then  such  occupation  should  not 
be  permitted.  Particularly  in  Ught  of 
Soviet  degradation  of  security  at  the 
new  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow,  there  is 
absolutely  no  reason  for  us  to  continue 
to  live  with  the  consequences  of  the 
foolishly  mistaken  embassy  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  applaud  the  action  of 
the  House  in  accepting  and  passing 
the  Broomfield  amendment.  We  must 


CONORESS 
HOUSING 
BILL 

(Mr.  MANTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hla 
remarks. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  will  resume  consideration  of 
H.R.  4.  the  Housing.  Community  De- 
velopment, and  Homeleasneas  Preven- 
Uon  Act  of  1987.  This  Is  one  of  the 
most  Important  pieces  of  legislation 
the  House  will  consider  this  year. 

Mr.  Sprier.  America  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  housing  crisis.  More  than  2  mil- 
lion Americans,  many  of  them  young 
children,  are  homeless.  In  New  York 
City,  families  with  children  comprise 
76  percent  of  the  homeless  population. 
Across  the  country  waiting  lists  for 
housing  assistance  continue  to  grow  as 
the  supply  of  affordable  housing  con- 
tinues to  shrink.  One-half  of  those 
low-income  families  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  find  housing  are 
paying  more  than  60  percent  of  their 
income  for  rent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  mystery  to 
the  basis  of  our  housing  crisis.  Since 
1981.  the  Reagan  administration  has 
slashed  Federal  housing  support  by 
more  than  60  percent.  Funding  for  as- 
sisted housing  has  fallen  from  $26  bil- 
lion in  1981  to  just  over  $10  billion  this 
year.  ,      „ 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  time  for  Congress 
to  reaffirm  the  Federal  Governments 
historic  commitment  to  provide  safe, 
decent,  affordable  housing  for  all 
Americans.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  In  supporting  H.R.  4. 


June  11,  1987 

Also,  a  number  of  Government  agen- 
cies '  are  following  up  on  numerous 
charges  of  fraud  and  abuse  by  the  con- 
tractor. 

I  bring  this  up  because  the  situation 
endangers  our  national  security.  It 
raises  very  serious  questions  about  our 
military  capabilities.  I  must  also  note 
that  the  Air  Force  has  become  aware 
of  this  situation  several  years  ago  and 
yet  they  failed  to  notify  the  commit- 
tee until  just  recently. 

I  believe  this  Congress  deserves 
better.  I  believe  the  American  people 
deserve  better.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  to  enact  legislation  which  places 
a  very  strict  and  firm  reporting  tlme- 
Uble  over  which  the  Pentagon  must 
apprise  our  committee  when  problems 
arise  with  defense  contractors. 
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PENTAGON  MUST  APPRISE  CON- 
GRESS WHEN  PROBLEMS 
ARISE  IN  A  MORE  TIMELY 
MANNER 

(Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Cormectlcut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  It  was  revealed  in 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
that  one-third  of  our  sllo-based  MX 
missiles  are  not  operable.  The  problem 
is  due  to  severe  delays  In  the  contrac- 
tor's delivery  of  the  guidance  system. 
caUed  the  IMU.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  problem  has  gotten  so  bad  that 
the  Air  Force  has  terminated  all  pay- 
menU  to  the  Northrop  Electronics  Di- 
vision and  a  nimiber  of  investigations 
are  also  In  progress. 

Delivery  problems  aside,  it  has  also 
become  known  that  of  the  36  guidance 
systems  which  have  been  delivered  to 
the  Air  Force,  14  did  not  work  and  had 
to  be  returned  to  Northrop  for  repair. 


SUPPORT  H.R.  4,  HOUSING  BILL 
(Mrs.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Housing,  Community 
Development  and  Homelessness  Pre- 
vention Act.  This  Lb  important  legisla- 
tion that  is  long  overdue.  There  has 
been  no  major  housing  legislation  en- 
acted for  the  past  several  years  and, 
during  this  same  period,  we  have  expe- 
rienced, as  has  iieen  pointed  out,  a  dra- 
matic 60  percent  reduction  In  funding 
for  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment activities. 

It  Is  critical,  at  this  point,  that  the 
authorization  process  be  reactivated  to 
give  important  policy  direction.  The 
bill  addresses  serious  needs  for  afford- 
able, decent  housing  for  the  poor,  the 
elderly,  the  disabled,  and  the  homeless 
and  it  offers  assistance  in  the  attain- 
ment of  homeownership. 

It  is  time  for  positive  action  rather 
than  the  negative  tearing  apart  of  our 
Nation's  commitment  to  housing.  It  is 
time  to  reassert  the  Importance  of 
housing  Americans  In  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  housing— a  commitment  made 
In  the  1949  Housing  Act.  I  congratu- 
late the  chairman  and  the  members  of 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  and  dedi- 
cated staff  members  on  an  excellent 
and  much-needed  bill. 


CONGRATULATIONS.  MRS. 
SCHROEDER 

(Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  make  this  as  a  note  of  congratula- 
tions to  a  Member  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  aisle.  I,  as  many  of  the  other 
Members,  read  In  the  paper  that  an- 
other Member  of  the  House  Is  think- 
ing of  running  for  the  Presidency.  We 
already   have   the   chairman   of   the 


Democratic  caucus  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Republican  conference  ruimlng 
for  the  Presidency  and  I  think  that 
speaks  well  for  the  House.  But  I  also 
think  it  speaks  well  for  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  to  be  consider- 
ing such  a  run. 

She  and  I  do  not  agree  on  many,  in 
fact,  most  issues.  But  I  welcome  the 
presence  of  a  woman  candidate  just  as 
I  welcome  the  presence  of  such  people 
as  Elizabeth  Dole.  Jeane  KliiLpatrick. 
and  Senator  Nah or  Kassxbaum  on  our 
slde  of  the  aisle. 

And  I  say  this  carefully:  that  as  of 
yet.  while  every  candidate  talks  about 
the  new  generation  and  the  baby 
boomers  it  is  wise  to  remember  that 
half  of  that  generation  are  women  and 
that  the  candidates  who  will  address 
the  concerns  of  women— and  they  are 
the  concerns  of  the  economy,  the  con- 
cerns of  a  safe  Nation,  but.  yes,  the 
concerns  of  family,  future  and  ca- 
reers—wtU  make  a  difference.  What- 
ever the  decisions  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado,  she  does  us  all  a  serv- 
ice by  having  another  Member  of  the 
House  so  honored  and  I  offer  that 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 


not  the  only  one  who  cares  enough  to 
rally  'round  the  flag. 


RALLY  'ROUND  THE  FLAG 
JUNE  14 

(Mr.  LOWERY  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  flag  has  been  a  tattered 
rag  limply  draped  on  a  stick  or  wire  in 
battlefields  from  France  to  Vietnam. 
Often  it  grew  tired  and  worn  as  did 
the  soldiers  who  fought  to  keep  It 
flsring. 

On  our  fighting  ships,  it  has  bil- 
lowed while  smoke  obscxued  it  and  it 
has  become  blackened  and  torn  by  the 
fires  of  war.  Again,  it  suffered  along 
with  the  marines  and  sailors  who 
fought  to  keep  it  aloft. 

Throughout  its  history,  the  U.S.  flag 
has  stirred  and  compelled,  inspired, 
and  sustained.  It  is  draped  across  the 
caskets  of  our  fallen  and  crisply  folded 
into  the  arms  of  their  survivliig  loved 
ones  with  a  silent  voice  that  says, 
"The  Nation  honors  your  sacrifice." 

But  despite  the  honor  accorded  our 
flag  in  our  hearts  and  minds— In  reali- 
ty it  is  often  displayed  incorrectly,  left 
out  overnight  without  illumination, 
placed  in  the  wrong  position  and  flown 
incorrectly  lower  than  other  flags. 
Rags  are  being  flown  that  are  dirtier 
than  those  on  a  battlefield. 

A  constituent  wrote  to  ask  if  some- 
thing could  be  done  to  make  the 
Nation  more  aware  of  the  etiquette  of 
dlq>laylng  the  flag. 

June  14  is  Flag  Day.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  as  we  fly  our  flag  on  that 
day,  each  flag  owner  ascertain  if  he  or 
she  is  displaying  the  flag  properly— 
and  assure  my  constituent  that  she  is 
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HOUSING.  COMMUNITY  DEVEL- 
OPMENT. AND  HOBCELBSSNESS 
PREVENTION  ACT  OP  1987 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  191  and  rule  XXIII,  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  HJl.  4. 

D  1046 
n  THX  comciTRB  or  ths  whou 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  4)  to  amend  and  extend 
certain  laws  relating  to  housing,  com- 
mimity  and  neighborhood  develop- 
ment and  preservation,  and  shelter  as- 
sistance for  the  homeless  and  dis- 
placed, and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Mrs.  BoGGS  (Chairman  pro  tempore] 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRBIAN  pro  tempore. 
When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  rose  on  Wednesday,  June  10, 
1987,  title  II  was  open  for  amendment 
at  any  point. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 
II? 

If  not  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
III. 

The  text  of  title  III  is  as  follows: 
TITLE  III— MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  AND 
SECONDARY  MORTGAGE  MARKET  PROGRAMS 

SmkUOe  A—FHA  Mwlftt  Imtmraitet  Prwttmm* 

SEC.  Ml.  mtMAUBNT  INSVRANCS  AVTHOUTT  FOR 
FHA. 

(af  REPEAUS.—Each  of  the  foUotoing  provi- 
sions of  law  is  repealed: 

(IJ  Section  217  of  the  National  Housing 
Act 

<2)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  221<f)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act 

f3>  The  last  sentence  of  section  23S<h)l It. 
section  23S<m),  and  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 23S(qHH,  of  the  National  Housing  Act 

(4)  Section  244<dt,  and  the  last  sentence  of 
section  244(h>,  of  the  National  Housing  Act 

(5)  The  last  sentence  of  section  24$(a/  of 
the  National  Housing  Act 

(6 J  The  second  sentence  of  section  809<f>  of 
the  National  Housing  Act 

(7/  The  second  sentence  of  section  810<k) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act 

(%)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1002(a> 
of  the  National  Housing  Act 

(9f  The  second  sentence  of  section  llOKa) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act 

(b)  AMCNDitENT.—The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 21a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "and  not  later  than 
September  30,  1987, ". 

SEC  ttt  UHITATION  ON  AMOVNT  TO  BE  ISSVKED 
VNDEK  NA  TIONA  L  HOUSING  A  CT. 

Section  S31  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUoxos: 

"UMITATION  ON  COmmmtEMTS  TO  INSURE  LOANS 
AMD  mORTOAOtS 

"Sec  S31.  (at  The  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tart  to  enter  into  commitments  to  insure 
loans  and  mortgages  under  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  such 


extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  or  have 
been  provided  in  appropriation  Acts  for 
such  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  lav  and  subject  only  to  the  absence  of 
Qualified  requests  for  insurance,  to  the  au- 
thority provided  in  this  Act,  and  the  limita- 
tion in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shaU 
enter  into  commitments  during  fiscal  year 
1988  to  insure  mortgages  under  this  Act  vith 
an  aggregate  principal  amount  of 
8100.000,000.000.". 

SEC  Stt.  UMtTATtON  ON  PEDKEAL  BOVSINC  AOMIM- 
ISTRA  nON  INSVEANCE  ntEHIVMS. 

Section  203(c)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  any  mort- 
gage secured  by  a  1-  to  4-family  du>eUing,  the 
total  premium  charge  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  e<rual  to  3.8  percent  of  the  original 
principal  obligation  of  the  mortgage  if  the 
Secretary  requires  (1)  a  single  premium 
charge  to  cover  the  total  premium  obliga- 
tion of  the  insurance  of  the  mortgage;  or  (21 
a  periodic  premiuin  charge  over  less  than 
the  term  of  the  mortgage. ". 
SEC  304.  TREATMENT  OF  CLOSING  COSTS  IN  SINGLE 
FAHILY  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  FRO- 
(XAHS 

Section  203  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  (el 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)  For  purposes  of  applying  any  limi- 
tation established  in  this  title  on  the  maxi- 
mum loan-to-value  ratio  for  insuring  a 
mortgage  secured  by  a  1-  to  4-family  dwell- 
ing, the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  clos- 
ing costs  shall  be  added  to  the  appropriate 
value  or  cost  of  the  property. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  sut>section,  the 
term  'closing  costs'  means  the  nonrecurring, 
reasonable,  and  customary  charges  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary)  that  a  mortgagor 
pays  in  connection  with  a  real  estate  settle- 
ment under  this  title.  The  term  includes— 

"(A)  charges  to  comperuate  the  mortgages 
for  expenses  incurred  in  orginating  attd 
closing  the  loan;  and 

"(B)  charges  for  recording  fees  and  other 
costs  incident  to  recordation,  credit  reports, 
surveys,  title  examination,  title  insurance, 
and  appraisal,  inspection,  and  attorney 
fees.". 

SEC  ML  UmiTATION  ON  USE  OF  SINGLE  FAKIir 
MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  BY  INVESTORS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  203  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amend/ed  by  inserting 
the  following  new  subsection  before  subsec- 
tion (h): 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  may  insure  a  mort- 
gage under  this  title  that  is  secured  by  a  1- 
to  4-family  dwelling,  or  approve  a  substitute 
mortgagor  with  respect  to  any  such  mort- 
gage, only  if  the  mortgagor  is  to  occupy  the 
dwelling  as  his  or  tier  principal  residence  or 
as  a  secondary  residence,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  occupancy  requirement  estab- 
lished in  paragraph  (1)  shaU  apply  only  if 
the  mortgage  involves  a  principal  obUoation 
that  exceeds,  as  appropriate,  7S  percent  of— 

"(A)  the  appraised  value  of  the  dwelling; 

"(B)  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  there- 
placement  cost  of  the  property; 

"(C)  the  sum  of  the  estimates  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  cost  of  repair  and  rehabilitation 
and  the  value  of  the  property  before  repair 
and  rehalrilitation;  or 

"(D)  the  sum  of  the  estimates  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  cost  of  repair  and  rOuibilitation 
and  the  amount  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) required  to  refinance  existing  indebt- 
edness  secured  by  the  property,  and.  in  the 
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emm  <^  a  i>ro»«rti>  nflnanetd  und*r  tection 
»M44H3HAt,  My  txUttno  ind^t»dru**  in- 
emmi  in  ctmmaetUm  vUh  imwrwtng.  rt 
9mirino.  or  nluMHtuHng  Iht  ynptrtu. 

"13)  TKt  oeempamcv  rmiuinm*nt  mtab- 
Hihed  in  par«0?«M  <li  i>tmU  not  apply  to 
any  mortgagor  (or  eo-wtortgagor.  at  appro- 
priateJ  thmt  it— 

"UJ  a  puMe  tntltw,  m  provided  In  McNon 
U4ort4r: 

"(Bt  a  privoti  nonprofit  or  pmbiie  tntitif. 
a»  provided  in  tetion  ilUh)  or  i»(H: 

"(Ci  an  Indian  trt»*  <u  providod  in  toe- 
tion  241-  or 

"(Di  a  mtvictperaon  who  U  unabU  to  meet 
racA  tminlrttntnt  bacau»e  of  hU  or  her  duty 
OMMigninent.  at  provided  in  aeetion  21$  or 
tnbeeetion  (b/(4J  or  f/f  o/tection  122. 

"(4)  tor  pnrpotet  of  thit  tnbteetion,  the 
ttrm  tnbetUuU  mortgagor'  meant  a  perton 
who,  npon  the  rtimem  by  a  mortgagee  of  a 
pmiout  mortgagor  from  pertonol  liaiMitw 
on  the  wtortgage  note,  atammet  tvch  liatility 
and  agreet  to  pay  ti\e  mortgage  dcM. ". 

(bt  CoMTOKMOia  AmMiamvm.— 

(H  Section  2»3(bM2)  of  the  National  Hout- 
ing  Act  it  amended— 

(AJ  in  the  flrtt  tentence,  by  ttrikino 
"(whether"  and  all  that  foUoto*  through 
"pmrpoaet)":  and 

IBt  in  the  teeond  tentence.  by  ttriking  the 
foOowing:  "to  be  occupied  at  a  principal  ret- 
idence  of  the  owner". 

(2)  Section  203(b)  of  the  National  Houting 
Act  it  amended  by  ttriking  paragraph  <»>. 

(3)  Section  203(h)  of  the  National  Houting 
Act  it  amended  by  ttriking  "U  the  owner 
and  occupant  and". 

(4>  Section  203(i)  of  the  National  Houting 
Act  it  amended— 

(A)  fry  ttriking  the  firtt  provito;  and 

(B)  by  ttriking  "further"  the  flrtt  place  it 
appeart. 

(St  The  flrtt  tentence  of  tection  203(0/(2/ 
of  the  National  Houting  Act  U  amended  by 
ttrUcing  "occupant". 

(»)  The  firtt  tentence  of  tection  203<p><2/ 
of  the  National  Houting  Act  U  amended  by 
ttriking  "owner-occupant"  and  interting 
"owner'. 

(7/  Uu  fourth  sentence  of  tection  214  of 
the  National  Houting  Act  U  amended  by 
ttriking  the  following:  "thaU  be  the  owner 
and  occupant  of  the  property  or". 

(8/  Section  214  of  the  National  Houting 
Act  it  amended— 

(A/  6y  ttriking  "that  the  mortgagor  be  the 
occupant"  and  interting  "with  retpect  to  the 
occupancy  of  the  mortgagor":  and 

(B/  by  ttriking  "occupy  the  property"  each 
place  it  appeart  and  interting  "meet  tueh 
reguirement  . 

(»/  Section  220(d/(3KA/  of  the  National 
Houting  Act  it  amended— 

(A/  by  interting  "and"  at  the  end  ofclaute 

a/: 

(Bt  6y  ttriking  clautet  ^i;  and  (Hi/: 

(C/  in  daute  Hv/.  by  ttriking  the  follow- 
ing: "(except  at  provided  in  claute  liiiH": 
and 

(D/  by  redesignating  claute  (iv/  at  claute 
HU. 

(10/  Section  221(d/(2/  of  the  National 
Houting  Act  it  amended— 

(A/  by  ttrUcing  the  colon  at  the  end  of  tub- 
paragraph  (A/(iv/  and  aU  that  foOowt 
throui^  "Provided  further.  That"  the  flrtt 
yiaee  it  appeart.  and  interting  ".  except 

(B/  6y  ttriking  "Provided.  That  d/"  and 
all  that  foUowt  through  "(1/  in  "  and  intert- 
ing the  following:  "Provided.  That  (V(l/  in"; 

(C/  by  ttriking  the  penultimaU  provito; 


(DI  in  the  latt  provito.  by  ttriking  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  if  the  mortgagor  it  the  owner  and 
an  occupant  of  the  property  tuch"  and  in- 
terting "the". 

Ill/  Section  221<d><4)Hi)  of  the  National 
Houting  Act  it  amended  by  striking  the  fol- 
lowing: "it  an  owner-occupant  of  the  proper- 
ty and". 

(12/  The  flrtt  tentence  of  tection  221fh/($/ 
of  the  National  Houting  Act  it  amended  by 
ttriking  "and  occupied". 

(13/  Section  221(h/(»/  of  the  National 
Houting  Act  U  amended  by  ttriking  the  fol- 
lowing: "if  one  of  the  uniU  Utobe  occupied 
by  the  owner". 

(14/  Subteetiont  (bt(4)  and  If/  of  tection 
222  Of  the  National  Houting  Act  are  amend- 
ed by  interting  "at  a  pHncipal  retidence" 
after  "oeeupiet  the  property"  each  place  it 
appeart. 

115/  Section  223(a/  of  the  National  Hout- 
ing Act  it  amended  by  interting  afUr  "thU 
Act. "  the  flrtt  place  it  appeart  the  following: 
"other  than  the  limitation  in  tection 
203(g/. ". 

(It/  The  flrtt  sentence  of  tection  223le/  of 
the  National  Houting  Act  it  amended  by  in- 
terting after  "title  XI, "  the  following:  "other 
than  the  limitation  in  tection  203lg/. ". 

(17/  Section  2341c/  of  the  Nation(U  Hout- 
ing Act  it  amended  by  ttriking  the  fourth 
tentence. 

(14/  Section  235(i/l3/(A/  of  the  National 
Houting  Act  it  amended  fry  ttriking  the  fol- 
lowing: "one  of  the  unitt  of  which  it  to  be 
occupied  by  the  owner  and". 

119/  Section  2351)116/  of  the  National 
Houting  Act  is  amended  by  ttriking  the  fol- 
lowing: "if  one  of  the  unitt  it  to  be  occupied 
by  the  owner". 

Ic)  RtftAi.  or  Vacation  and  Skasonal  Home 
iNSURANCt  PRoaiUM.— Section  203  of  the  Na- 
tional Houting  Act  it  amended  by  ttriking 
tut>tection  Im/. 

Id/  APPUCABIUTY.—The  amendments  made 
by  thit  section  shall  apply  only  with  respect 
to- 
ll/ mortgages  intured— 
lA/  purtuant  to  a  conditional  commit- 
ment ittued  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thit  Act:  or 

IB/  in  accordance  with  the  direct  endorte- 
ment  program  124  CFR  200.163/.  if  the  ap- 
proved underwriter  of  the  mortgagee  signs 
the  appraital  report  for  the  property  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thit  Act; 
and 

12/  the  approval  of  tubstitute  mortgagors, 
referred  to  in  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section la/,  if  the  original  mortgagor  wat 
subject  to  such  amendment 

le)  TRANsmoN  Provisions.— Any  mortgage 
insurance  provided  under  title  II  of  the  Na- 
tional Houting  Act,  at  U  exitted  immediaU- 
ly  before  the  daU  of  the  enactment  of  thU 
Act,  shall  continue  to  be  governed  Ito  the 
extent  applicabU)  by  the  provitiont  tpeci- 
fled  in  subteetiont  la/  through  Ic/,  as  such 
provitiont  exitted  immediately  before  such 
date. 

SSC  JMl  actions  to  KKDVCB  LOSSgS  VNDSR 
SINGLE  FAMILV  MOKTCAGK INSVKANCK 
PKOCHAH. 

Section  203  of  the  National  Houting  Act  U 
amended  by  adding  at  tfie  end  the  following 
new  subteetiont: 

"Ir/  The  Secretary  thall  take  appropriaU 
actions  to  reduce  losses  under  the  mortgage 
insurance  program  carried  out  under  thit 
tection.  Such  actions  shall  include— 

"11/  independent  verification  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  loan  approval  of  the  a/yility  of  bor- 
rowert  to  pay,  to  be  carried  out  by  the  least 
expentive  method  of  verification— 


"lA/  with  retpect  to  not  leu  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  mortgage  applieatioiu  tubmitted 
by  each  lender  in  both  the  direct  endorse- 
ment and  prior  approval  programt:  and 

"IB/  with  retpect  to  not  lett  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  mortgage  applicationt  involving 
propertiet  located  in  adminittrative  regioru 
of  the  Department  of  Houting  and  Urban 
Development  where  the  default  raU  on  mort- 
gaget  intured  under  thit  tection  exceeds  120 
percent  of  the  national  default  rate  on  tuch 
morigaget  during  the  mott  recent  12-month 
period  for  which  data  are  avaiUMe; 

"(2/  an  annwil  review  by  Oxe  Secretary  of 
the  rate  of  early  teriout  defaultt  and  claimt, 
in  accordance  with  sul>tection  It); 

"13/  independent  verification  by  Ou  Secre- 
tary of  all  credit  reportt  in  the  cote  of  sales 
of  investor-owned  properties  lohen  the  mort- 
gagors have  no  prior  credit  history; 

"14/  independent  verification  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  all  appraitalt  involving  invettor- 
owned  property  that  it  acquired  by  the  in- 
vettor  lett  titan  12  montht  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  mortgage  application:  and 

"IS/  requiring  reviewt  of  the  credit  ttand- 
ing  of  each  person  seeking  to  attume  a  mort- 
gage insured  under  this  section  duriiig  the 
24-month  period  following  I  A)  the  daU  on 
which  the  mortgage  is  endorsed  for  intur- 
anee;  or  IB/  the  date  of  a  previout  attump- 
tion  of  the  mortgage. 

"It/  In  conducting  field  reviewt  of  op- 
praitalt,  the  Secretary  may  not  ute  the  terv- 
Icet  of  fee  appraiters  who  are  employed  by 
the  Secretary  to  appraise  tingle-family 
dwellingt  that  are  tulOect  to  mortgaget  in- 
tured under  thit  title 

"It/ID  To  reduce  lottet  in  connection  with 
mortgage  inturance  programt  under  thit 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  review,  not  less 
than  annually,  the  rate  of  eaiiy  serious  de- 
faults and  claims  involving  mortgagees  ap- 
proved under  thit  section.  On  the  batit  of 
the  review,  the  Secretary  thall  notify  each 
mortgagee  who  for  the  adminittratix>e 
region,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  hat 
an  above-normal  rate  of  early  serious  de- 
faults and  claimt  during  the  preceding  year. 
In  the  notification,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire each  mortgagee  to  submit  a  report,  try 
a  date  determined  by  the  Secretary,  that 
contains  lA/  an  explanation  for  the  above- 
normal  rate  of  early  serious  defaults  and 
claims:  IB/  a  plan  for  corrective  action  lif 
applicable/,  both  with  retpect  to  mortgages 
in  default  and  the  general  mortgage-process- 
ing system  of  the  mortgagee:  and  IC/  the 
date  by  which  the  corrective  action  will  be 
l>egun  and  completed.  If  the  Secretary  does 
not  agree  with  t/ie  plan  or  schedule  for  im- 
plementation, a  mutually  agreeable  plan 
and  schedule  shall  be  determitted. 

"12/  Failure  of  a  mortgagee  to  submit  a 
report  acceptabU  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
date  determined  by  the  Secretary  or  to  com- 
mence or  complete  the  plan  for  corrective 
action  by  the  date  agreed  upon  by  the  Secre- 
tary may  be  caute  for  tutpention  of  the 
mortgagee  from  porticipotton  in  profframi 
under  thit  Act ". 

SSC    set.    INSURANCE    OF    GKADVATKD    FAtltKNT 
MOKTGACISS. 

la/  AuTHOMTr  TO  Insure  Reftnamcino.— 
Section  223la/l7>  of  the  National  Houting 
Act  it  amended  in  the  flrtt  proviso  by  intert- 
ing after  "except  that"  the  following:  "I A/ 
the  principal  amount  of  any  such  refinanc- 
ing mortgage  may  equal  the  outstanding 
balance  of  an  existing  mortgage  tn*ured 
pursuant  to  tectum  245,  if  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  payment  due  under  the  refinancing 
moHgage  u  lett  than  that  due  under  the  ex- 


itting  mortgage  for  the  month  in  which  the 
refinancing  mortgage  is  executed;  and  IB/". 

lb/  Termination  or  AuTHORrrr  to  Inbure.- 
Section  24Slb/  of  the  National  Houting  Act 
U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  tentence:  "No  loan  or  mortgage  may 
be  intured  under  thit  tubtection  after  the 
daU  of  the  enactment  of  the  Houting,  Com- 
munity Devdopment  and  Homelettnett  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1987,  except  purtuant  to  a 
commitment  to  insure  entered  into  on  or 
before  tuch  date. ". 

sec  m.  refinancing  hoktcace  insvramce  for 
hoshtals.  nursing  houks,  inter- 
mediate  care  faciuttks,  and 
board  and  care  homes. 

(a)  State  CEKTincATtoN  REQunuatErrr.- 
Section  223lf/l4/ID/  of  the  National  Houting 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ID I  the  applicable  requirement!  for  certif- 
icatet,  studies,  and  statements  of  section  232 
Ifor  the  existing  nursing  home,  intermediate 
care  facility,  board  and  care  home,  or  any 
comliination  thereof,  propoted  to  be  nfl- 
nanced/  or  of  tection  242  Ifor  the  exitting 
hotpital  propoted  to  be  r^nanced/  have 
been  met". 

lb/  REFiNAMcmo  Insurance  for  Nursing 
Homes,  Ihttrmediate  CUrs  FAcruTtES,  and 
Board  amd  Care  Homes.— Section  223(f/  of 
the  National  Houting  Act  it  amended— 

(1/  in  paragraph  11/.  by  interting  after 
"exUting  hotpital"  the  following:  "lor  exitt- 
ing nursing  home,  exitting  intermediate 
care  facility,  exitting  board  and  care  homel 
or  any  combination  thereof/";  and 

12)  in  paragraph  14/  lother  than  in  tutt- 
paragraph  ID/),  by  interting  after  "exitting 
hospital"  each  place  it  appears  the  follow- 
ing: "lor  existing  nursing  home,  existing  in- 
termediate care  facility,  existing  board  and 
core  home,  or  any  combination  thereof/". 

Ic/  REOVLATioNS.—The  Secretary  of  Hout- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  issue  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  amendment  made  by  this  section  by  not 
later  than  the  expiration  of  the  90-day 
period  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act 

SEC  JML  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  FOR  NURSING 
HOMES,  INTERMEDIATE  CARE  FACIU- 
TIES,  AND  BOARD  AND  CARE  HOMES. 

la/  Insurance  for  Pubuc  Nursing 
Homes.— Section  232lb/ll/  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  interting 
"public facility," before  "proprietary". 

lb/  Requirement  or  State  Approvau— Sec- 
tion 232(d)(4)(A)  of  the  National  Houting 
Act  it  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  the 
following  new  sentences:  "If  no  tuch  State 
agency  exists,  or  if  the  State  agency  exists 
but  it  not  empowered  to  provide  a  certifica- 
tion that  there  it  a  need  for  the  home  or  fa- 
cility or  combined  home  and  facility  at  re- 
quired in  claute  (i)  of  the  flrtt  tentence,  the 
Secretary  shall  not  in«ure  any  mortgage 
under  thit  tection  unlett  li)  the  State  in 
which  the  home  or  facility  or  combined 
home  and  facility  is  located  has  conducted 
or  commissioned  and  paid  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  independent  study  of  market  need 
and  feasibility  that  (I)  is  prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  t/ie  principles  established  by 
Oie  American  trutituU  of  Certified  PiMic 
Accountants:  III)  assesses,  on  a  marketwide 
iMSis,  the  impact  of  ttte  proposed  home  or  fa- 
cility or  combined  home  and  facility  on, 
and  its  relationship  to,  other  health  care  fa- 
cilitiet  and  services,  the  percentage  of  excett 
bedt,  demographic  projectlont,  alternative 
health  care  delivery  tyttemt,  and  the  reim- 
bursement ttructure  of  the  home,  facility,  or 
comttined  home  and  facility;  HID  it  ad- 
dretted  to  and  it  acceptable  to  the  Secretary 
in  form  and  tututance;  and  I IV)  in  the  event 


the  State  doet  not  prepare  the  ttudy,  it  pre- 
pared by  a  financial  consultant  who  is  se- 
lected by  the  State  or  Ute  applicant  for  mort- 
gage inturance  and  it  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary; and  (ii)  the  State  compliet  trith  the 
other  provitiOTU  of  thit  tubparagraph  that 
would  otherwite  be  required  to  be  met  by  a 
State  agency  detignated  in  accordance  with 
tection  604(a)(1)  or  tection  1S21  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  The  propoted 
mortgagor  may  reimburte  the  State  for  the 
cott  of  the  independent  featibility  study  re- 
quired in  the  preceding  sentence.  In  t/ie  case 
of  a  small  intermediate  care  facility  for  the 
mentally  retarded  or  developmentaUy  dis- 
abled, or  a  board  and  care  home  housing  less 
than  10  individuals,  the  State  program 
agency  or  agencies  responsible  for  licensing, 
certifying,  financing,  or  monitoring  ttie  fa- 
cility or  home  may,  in  lieu  of  the  require- 
ments ofclaute  a/  of  the  third  tentence,  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  u>ith  written  support 
identifying  the  need  for  the  facility  or 
home". 

(c/  REavLATiONS.—The  Secretary  of  Hout- 
ing and  Urban  Development  thall  ittue  tuch 
regulationt  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  by  not 
later  than  ttte  expiration  of  the  90-day 
period  following  Ote  date  of  the  enactment 
of  thit  Act 

SBC  tit.  REQUIREMENT  OF  STATE  APPROVAL  FOR 
MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  FOR  HOSPI- 
TALS. 

(a/  In  Oeneral.— Section  242(d/(4/  of  the 
National  Houting  Act  it  amended  by  intert- 
ing at  the  end  ttte  following  new  tentence*: 
"If  no  tuch  State  agency  exittt,  or  if  the 
State  agency  exittt  tmt  it  not  empowered  to 
provide  a  certification  Utat  there  is  a  need 
for  the  hotpital  at  tet  forth  in  claute  I  A/  of 
the  firtt  tentence,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
insure  any  mortgage  under  this  section 
unless  (A/  the  State  in  u>hich  the  hospital  is 
located  has  conducted  or  commissioned  and 
paid  for  the  preparation  of  an  independent 
study  of  market  need  and  feasHnlity  that  li/ 
is  prepared  in  accordance  unth  t/ie  princi- 
ples established  try  the  American  Institute  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants;  (ii/  assesses, 
on  a  marketwide  basis,  Ote  impact  of  the 
proposed  hospital  on,  and  its  relationship 
to,  other  health  care  facilities  and  services, 
the  percentage  of  excess  beds,  demographic 
projections,  alternative  health  care  delivery 
systems,  and  the  reimbursement  structure  of 
the  hospital;  liii)  is  addressed  to  and  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Secretary  in  form  and  »ub- 
stance;  and  liv)  in  the  event  the  State  does 
not  prepare  the  study,  is  prepared  by  a  fi- 
nancial consultant  selected  by  the  State  and 
approved  by  Ote  Secretary;  and  IB)  Ote  State 
complies  with  the  other  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  that  toould  oOierwise  be  required 
to  be  met  by  a  State  agency  designated  in 
accordance  iDith  section  604la)ll)  or  tection 
1521  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  The 
proposed  mortgagor  may  reimburse  Ote 
State  for  the  cott  of  the  independent  feasibil- 
ity study  required  in  Ote  preceding  sen- 
tence." 

lb)  REOUiATiONS.—The  Secretary  of  Hout- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  issue  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  amendment  made  by  this  section  by  not 
later  Otan  the  expiration  of  Ote  90-day 
period  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act 

SEC  til.  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  FOR  PUBUC  HOSPI- 
TALS. 

la/  EuMtNATioN  or  Additional  Collateral 
Requirememts  for  Pubuc  Hospftals.— Sec- 
tion 2421a/  of  Ote  National  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 


"Such  attittance  thoB  be  provided  regard- 
lett  of  Ote  amount  of  pubiic  financial  or 
other  support  a  hospital  may  receive,  and 
Ote  Secretary  thall  neither  reguire  addition- 
al security  or  collateral  to  guarantee  tudi 
support  nor  impose  more  ttrlngent  Higibii- 
ity  or  other  requirementt  on  pttMicIy  owned 
or  supported  hospitals. ". 

lb/  CREDFT  rOR  EXISTtNO  EQtJIPMENT  and  IM- 

provements.— Section  242(d/(2/  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
the  matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A/  and 
irtserting  Ote  following: 

"(2/  The  mortgage  shall  involve  a  princi- 
pal obligation  in  the  amount  requetted  by 
the  mortgagor  if  tuch  amount  doet  not 
exceed  90  percent  of  the  ettimated  replace- 
ment cott  of  the  property  or  project  includ- 
ing—". 

(c/  Continued  Use  of  Letters  of  Credit.— 
SecUon  242ld)  of  the  National  Houting  Act 
it  amended  by  adding  at  Ote  end  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 

"(6)  To  tfte  extent  that  a  private  nonprofit 
or  public  facility  mortgagor  it  required  by 
the  Secretary  to  provide  caA  equity  in 
excess  of  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  to  com- 
plete the  project  Ote  mortgagor  thaXL  be  enti- 
tled, at  Ote  option  of  Ote  mortgagee,  to  fund 
the  excess  vnth  a  letter  of  credit  In  tuA 
event,  mortgage  proceeds  may  be  advanced 
to  the  mortgagor  prior  to  any  demand  beintr 
made  on  the  letter  of  credit ". 

(d)  IMMEDUTE  Processing  of  Applications 
FOR  Pubuc  HosprrAUS.— Section  242lf)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  Ote  end  Ote  following:  "The  Secretary 
shall  begin  immediately  to  process  applica- 
tions of  public  facilities  for  mortgage  insur- 
ance under  this  tection  in  accordance  with 
regulationt,  guidelinet,  and  procedures  ap- 
plicable to  facilities  of  private  nonprofit 
corporations  and  associations. ". 

SEC  ill  mortgage  INSURANCE  ON  HAWAIIAN 
HOME  USDS  AND  INIHAN  RESERVA- 
TIONS. 

la)  Appucabiuty  of  Mortgage  Insurance 
ON  Hawaiian  Home  Lauds.— Section  247(c)(l/ 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  Ote  end  the  fol- 
lowing: "(or,  in  Ote  case  of  an  individual 
who  succeeds  a  spouse  or  parent  in  an  inter- 
est in  a  lease  of  Hatoaiian  home  lands,  such 
lower  percentage  as  may  be  established  for 
such  succession  under  section  209  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Homes  Commission  Act  1920,  or 
under  the  corresponding  provision  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Stale  of  Hawaii  adopted 
under  section  4  of  Ote  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to 
provide  for  Ote  admission  of  Ote  State  of 
Hawaii  into  Ote  Union',  approved  March  18, 
1959  173  Stat  5//". 

lb/  Mortgage  Insurance  on  Hawaiiam 
Home  Lands  as  Obuqatjons  of  General  In- 
surance Fund.— Section  247  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  it  amended— 

11/  by  redesignating  tubtection  Ic/  at  tub- 
tection  Id/;  and 

12/  by  irtserting  after  tubtection  lb/  the  fol- 
lowing new  tubtection: 

"Ic/  Notwitttstanding  any  other  p»t>ri*ion 
of  this  Act  Ote  insurance  of  a  mortgage 
using  the  auOtority  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  the  obligation  of  the  General 
Insurance  Fund  established  in  section  S19. 
The  mortgagee  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  the 
benefltt  of  inturance  at  provided  in  tection 
204  with  retpect  to  mortgaget  intured  pumi- 
ant  to  thit  tection,  except  that  11/  all  refer- 
encet  in  tection  204  to  Ote  Mutual  Mortgage 
Inturance  Fund  or  the  Fund  thall  be  con- 
strued to  refer  to  the  General  Inturaitce 
Fund;  and  12/  all  referencet  in  tection  204  to 
tection  203  thall  be  conttrued  to  refer  to  the 
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let MOrnnUOM  tMMUMAMCt  OH  ImuM  Kmmmm- 

ntrtom  m  Omuanma  or  Quomal  Itavm- 
4JK*  rvKuSaetto*  Ui  of  tht  National 
Hooting  A^  i»  mmanit* 

tn  ta  pmrmgroflu  <ii  «*<  'if  oftubtection 
Iff.  &g  ttriklng  "ingmranea  Atmd"  eaOi  piaet 
U  Mgfii-T  and  inmrtino  "Xlentral  tnnmnce 
rund'^ 

IV  6y  vadnignanng  nUtaectiom  l/K  fgf. 
and  no  «  nbaaeUon*  Igt.  ih).  and  IV.  re- 
tpacHvahKand 

lii  ftv  inatrttno  a/Ur  tubteetion  le)  thefol- 

"Ift  NotwithUanding  any  other  provition 
of  IMa  Act.  Ou  inmranct  of  a  mortgage 
nting  Ou  anOtotitt  contained  in  thit  aec- 
Uon  »kaU  ba  the  oUigation  of  the  Oeneral 
Intnrance  tund  attabtlahed  im  taction  51$. 
The  mortgagee  ihatt  be  eUgibU  to  receive  the 
benafite  a/  inraroiio*  at  provided  in  tection 
2M  with  reepeet  to  mortgagee  ineured  purtur 
ant  to  out  tection,  except  that  111  aa  refer- 
•MOM  i»  McHon  204  to  the  Mutual  Mortgage 
tneuranee  fund  or  the  Fund  thatt  be  con- 
ttraed  to  refer  to  the  Oeneral  Inturanee 
rund:  and  12)  all  refereneet  in  tection  204  to 
MCMOM  JM  thaU  be  conttrued  to  refer  to  the 
aaeMoM  under  whi^  the  mortgage  U  in- 
turad,". 
stc  SIX  cojNSViuNCM  Mtoaum. 

Section  244  q/  the  National  Houeing  Act  U 
amended  bp  ttriktng  eubeection  icJ. 

8KC  tU  IMCKMAtm  W  AVtWOUTT  TO  ISSVKE  AD- 
MSTABU  HAT*  SI/teiK  FAKILr  UOMT- 
C4CIS 

laJ  In  OgMMMAL. -Section  2511c/  of  the  Na- 
tional HouHng  Act  U  amended  to  read  at 
foOowt: 

"(c)  The  aogregale  number  of  mortgaget 
and  loam  insured  uruler  this  tection  in  any 
flaeal  wear  man  not  exceed  20  percent  of  the 
aggregaU  number  of  mortgage*  and  loant 
ineured  fry  the  Secretam  under  this  titU 
during  the  preceding  fttcal  year. ". 

lb)  ComtattoMO  AtoMDHMtm.— 

ID  Section  2451c)  of  the  National  Houeing 
Act  it  amended  in  the  laet  tentence  by  ttrik- 
ing  ",  tection  251, ". 

12)  Section  252lg)  ol  the  National  Housing 
Act  it  amended— 

(A)  6y  ttriking  the  first  comma  and  insert- 
ing "and"!  and 

IB)  by  ttriking  ".  and  tection  251 ". 
SMC  tn.  mnALTiKs  FOX  BQi/iTr  sumuiNa. 

la)  PvMCHASS  or  Dwkluno  Stmncr  to 
LOAK  m  Default.— Section  912  of  Uie  Hout- 
ing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  U 
amended— 

ID  in  paragraph  ID.  by  interting  "linclud- 
ing  condominium*  and  cooperatives)"  after 
'Vu>elHngt": 

(2)  in  paragraph  12).  fry  inserting  after 
"due"  the  foUoufing:  ".  regardless  of  yohether 
the  purchaser  U  obligated  on  the  loan":  and 

13)  in  the  matter  following  paragraph  13)— 
(A)    by   ttriking    "t5.000"  and   inserHng 

"$250,000":  and 

IB)  by  *tri)cing  "three"  and  inserting  "5". 

lb)  Use  or  Fvhds  Douvkd  From  Property 
Svm/ECT  to  Loam  in  Default.— Title  II  of  Uie 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  fry  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  ii«w  section: 
"MQurrr  sMimtmo  pehalty 

"Sec.  254.  Whoever,  a*  an  owner,  agent,  or 
manager,  or  who  i*  ot)ierwi*e  in  cuttody, 
control,  or  potsettion  of  property  that  i*  *e- 
eurity  for  a  mortgage  note  that  i*  insured, 
aeguired,  or  held  by  the  Secretary  purtuant 
to  tection  203.  207.  213,  220.  221ld)l3), 
221  Id)  14).  2231  f).  231.  232.  234.  230.  2381c). 
241.  242.  244.  60».  or  810.  or  HtU  XI,  or  U 
made  pursuant  to  tection  202  of  the  Houeing 


Act  of  1H$.  I9<a/Wly  Met  or  authorieet  the 
ute  cf  any  part  of  the  rents,  ataets.  proceed*, 
income  or  other  fundt  derived  from  property 
covered  by  tiich  mortgage  note  during  a 
period  when  the  mortgage  noU  it  in  default 
or  the  project  i*  in  a  nonturplua  c€uh  posi- 
tion as  defined  fry  the  regulatory  agreement 
covering  such  property,  for  any  purpose 
other  tlian  to  meet  actual  or  necessary  ex- 
penses that  include  expense*  approved  by 
the  Secretary  if  such  approval  U  reguired 
under  the  term*  of  the  regulatory  agreement, 
thaU  6c  Aned  not  more  than  8250,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  years,  or  botK  ". 

(c)  CoMFoataMO  AtOMZuaim.— Section  239 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  U  amended— 

ID  fry  ttriking  "imsured"  in  the  tection 
heading: 

12)  fry  ttriking  "la)"  after  "S*c  239.":  and 

13)  by  ttriking  tubteetion  (b). 

SKC  $14.  Avrmourr  fo*  sKcarrAMr  to  imfosk 

CIVIL  MONKY  FKNALTtKS. 

la)  In  QEmnAU-TiOe  II  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (as  amended  by  tection  315  of 
thit  Act)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  tection: 

"AtrnmuTY  roa  secmmtaky  to  ntFoat  avn. 

HOMEY  FEMALTTMS 

"Sec.  255.  la)  Im  Oememal.- 

"(1/  Whenever  a  mortgagee  approved 
under  tection  203  or  an  individual  violates 
any  of  the  reguirements  of  this  Act,  a*  set 
forth  in  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary  may 
inipote  a  cixnl  money  penalty  on  the  mortga- 
gee or  individual  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  tection.  Thit  penalty  tfiall 
be  in  addition  to  any  availiMe  citHl  remedy 
or  any  other  available  civil  or  criminal  pen- 
alty, and  may  be  impoted  whether  or  not  the 
Secretary  impose*  other  administrative 
tanctiont. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  the  penalty  may  not 
exceed  81.000  for  each  xHolation,  as  deter- 
mined fry  the  Secretary,  except  that  the  max- 
imum penalty  for  all  violatUms  by  a  par- 
ticular mortgagee  or  inditfidual  during  any 
1-year  period  tttalt  not  exceed  81.000,000.  In 
the  case  of  a  continuing  violation,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  each  day  ihall  con- 
ttitute  a  separate  violation. 

"(b)    VtOlATtOMS    FOR    WHICH   PEMALTY  MAY 

Be  ImroaED.—The  Secretary  may  impote  a 
civil  money  penalty  under  rut>section  (a)  for 
any  of  the  following  viiAatioiu  fry  a  mortga- 
gee or  individual- 

"ID  Unless  expressly  permitted  fry  ttatuU 
or  regulation,  transfer  of  a  mortgage  insured 
under  tection  203  to  a  mortgagee  not  ap- 
proved fry  tile  Secretary. 

"(2)  Failure  of  a  nonsupervised  mortgagee, 
as  defined  by  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  to  segrtgaU  all  escrow  funds  received 
from  a  mortgagor  for  ground  rents,  taxes,  as- 
sessments, and  insurance  premiums:  or 

"(St  to  deposit  tuch  funds  in  a  special  ac- 
count with  a  financial  institution  whose  a<!- 
count*  are  insured  fry  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  Ote  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  or  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration. 

"13)  Ditburtal  of  eacrow  fund*  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  the  purpose  for  which  tuch 
fundt  are  received. 

"(4)  SiOmitaion  to  the  Secretary  of  infor- 
mation that  the  mortgagee  or  individual 
knew  was  false,  in  connection  with  any 
mortgage  insured  uiuier  section  203. 

"(5)  Hiring  or  retaining  in  employment  an 
officer,  director,  principal,  or  employee  with 
knotoledge  that,  at  Uie  time  of  hire  or  xohUe 
in  employment  (as  appropriate),  Uie  person 
was  under  suspension  or  debarment  by  Uie 
Secretary. 

"It)  Submission  of  a  false  certification  to 
the  Secretary. 


"17)  PniUure  to  comply  with  an  amend- 
ment, eertiftcation,  or  condition  of  approval 
tetforth^ 

"I A)  on  the  applieation  of  a  mortgagee  for 
approval  fry  the  Secretary:  or 

"(B)  on  the  notification  fry  a  mortgagee  to 
the  Secretary  concerning  establishment  of  a 
Inanch  office. 

"(8)  Significant  or  sulutantial  violation  of 
any  contract  with  Uie  Secretary  under  tec- 
tion 203,  any  ttatute  or  implementing  regu- 
lation that  applies  to  the  programs  adminU- 
tered  fry  the  Secretary  under  section  203,  or 
handbook  instruction  or  mortgagee  letter 
that  is  issued  under  this  Act  and  mailed, 
tent,  or  dAivered  to  a  mortgagee  under  sec- 
tion 203. 
"le)  Aqemcy  Pkocxduhks.- 
"ID  The  Secretary  thaO  establish  stand- 
ards and  procedures  governing  Uie  imposi- 
tion of  cixfU  money  penalties  under  «iifr*«c- 
tion  la).  The  standards  and  procedures— 

"(A)  tliall  provide  for  the  imposition  of  a 
penalty  only  after  the  mortgagee  or  individ- 
ual has  been  given  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  on  Uie  record  by  a  hearing  officer 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  to  conduct  hear- 
ings: and 
"(B)  may  provide  for— 
"(it  use  of  an  administrative  entity  to 
make  the  determination  to  impose  a  penal- 
ty, sultject  to  a  hearing  if  reguetted:  and 

"(Hi  review  of  any  determination  or  order, 
or  interlocutory  ruling,  arising  from  a  hear- 
ing. 

"(2)  In  determining  the  amount  of  a  pen- 
alty under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall 
tatce  into  account  the  gravity  of  Uie  offense, 
degree  of  culpability,  any  history  of  prior  of- 
fenses, ability  to  pay.  size  of  Uie  business 
entity,  effect  upon  alHlity  to  continue  in 
Inuiness.  and  such  ottier  factors  as  Uie  Secre- 
tary may  determine  in  regulations  to  fre  ap- 
propriate. 

"(3t  The  determination  of  the  Secretary  or 
order  of  Uie  Secretary  imposing  a  penalty 
under  subtection  (a)  ttiaU  not  be  subject  to 
review,  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (dt. 
"(d)  Judicial  Review  of  Aoemcy  Detekmi- 
MATTOM.— After  exhausting  all  adminUtrative 
remedies  established  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (cXl),  a  mortgagee  or  individ-.iol 
against  whom  the  Secretary  ha*  imposed  a 
civil  money  penalty  under  subsection  (at 
may  obtain  Judicial  review  of  Uie  determi- 
nation or  order  of  Uie  Secretary  in  the  ap- 
propriate United  States  district  court,  a* 
provided  in  chapter  7  of  title  5.  United 
State*  Code. 

"le)  AcrtOM  BY  Secretary  to  Collect  Pem- 
alty.—U  any  mortgagee  or  individual  fail* 
to  comply  with  Uie  determination  or  order 
of  the  Secretary  imposing  a  ciifil  money  pen- 
alty under  subsection  la),  after  the  determi- 
nation or  order  is  no  longer  sulaect  to 
review  as  provided  fry  suttsections  (c/(D  and 
(d).  the  Secretary  may,  acting  through  Uie 
Oeneral  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  brtng  an 
action  in  an  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  to  obtain  a  monetary  judgment 
against  the  mortgagee  or  individual  and 
such  other  relief  as  may  be  available.  The 
monetary  jiutgment  may.  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  include  Uie  attorney*  fees  and 
other  expenses  incurred  by  the  Secretary  in 
connection  with  Uie  action. 

"If)  Settlement  by  Secretary.— The  Secre- 
tary moy  compromise,  modify,  or  remit  any 
civil  money  penalty  that  may  fre,  or  has 
been,  imposed  under  this  section. 

"(gl  REOULATioMS.—The  Secretary  shall 
issue  tuch  regulations  at  may  fre  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section. 


"Ih)  Deposit  of  Pemalttes  im  Imsukamce 
FtmDe.—AU  civil  money  penalties  collected 
under  thU  tection  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
appropriate  insurance  fund  or  funds  estab- 
lished in  thU  Act,  and  stiaU  be  available  for 
use  to  the  extent  approved  in  appropriation 
Acts. ". 

(b)  AppucABiUTY.—The  amendment  made 
fry  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only  u>ith  re- 
spect to— 

(1)  violations  tliat  occur  on  or  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  regulations  issued  to 
carry  out  such  amendment:  or 

12)  in  the  case  of  a  continuing  violation 
las  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development),  any  portion  of  Uie 
vic^tion  that  occurs  on  or  after  such  effec- 
tive date, 
ssc.  in.  HOME  gQvrrr  conveksion  moktgage  in- 

SVKAMCE  DEMOMSTKA  TtON. 

lat  Im  aEMERAL.—TitU  II  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (as  amended  fry  section  316  of 
this  Act)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
Uie  end  Uie  following  new  section: 
"demonstration  prooram  of  imsuramcs  of 

home    equity    conversion    MORirjAOXS    FOR 
ELDERLY  HOMEOWNERS 

"Sec.  258.  (at  Purpose.— The  purpose  of 
this  section  is  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  a  demonstration  program  of  mort- 
gage insurance  designed— 

"(1)  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  elderly 
homeoumers  by  reducing  Uie  effect  of  the 
economic  hardship  caused  by  the  increoMng 
costs  of  meeting  health,  housing,  and  sub- 
sistence needs  at  a  time  of  reduced  income, 
through  the  insurance  of  home  eguity  con- 
version mortgages  to  permit  Uie  conversion 
of  a  portion  of  accumulated  home  eguity 
into  liquid  assets: 

"(2t  to  encourage  and  increase  Uie  in- 
volvement of  mortgagees  and  participants 
in  the  secondary  mortgage  market  in  Uie 
making  and  servicing  of  home  eguity  con- 
version mortgages  for  elderly  homeowners; 
and 

"(3)  to  reguire  the  evaluation  of  data  to 
determine—' 

"(A)  the  extent  of  the  need  and  demand 
among  elderly  homeowners  for  insured  and 
uninsured  home  eguity  conversion  mort- 
gages: 

"(B)  the  types  of  home  equity  conversion 
mortgages  that  best  serve  the  needs  and  in- 
terests of  elderly  homeowners,  Uie  Federal 
Oovemment,  and  lenders:  and 

"IC>  the  appropnate  scope  and  nature  of 
participation  by  Uie  Secretary  in  connection 
ujith  home  equity  conversion  mortgages  for 
elderly  homeoumers. 

"lb)  DEFiNmoNS.—For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"ID  The  terns  'elderty  homeowner'  and 
homeowner'  mean  any  homeowner  who  is, 
or  whose  spouse  is,  at  least  62  year*  of  age  or 
such  higher  age  as  Uie  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"12)  The  terms  "mortgage',  "mortgagee', 
"mortgagor:  and  'Stale'  have  the  meanings 
given  such  terms  in  section  201. 

"(3)  The  term  home  eguity  conversion 
mortgage'  means  a  first  mortgage  which  pro- 
vides for  future  payments  to  Uie  homeowner 
based  on  accumulated  equity  and  which  a 
housing  creditor  (as  defined  in  section 
803(2)  of  Uie  Oam-St  Germain  Depository 
Institutions  Act  of  1982)  is  auUiorized  to 
make  (A)  under  any  law  of  Uie  United  States 
(other  Uian  section  804  of  such  Act)  or  appli- 
cable agency  regulations  thereunder:  (B)  in 
accordance  with  section  804  of  such  Act, 
notwithstanding  any  State  constitution, 
law.  or  regulation:  or  (C)  under  any  State 
constitution,  law.  or  regulation. 


"(c)  IMSVKAMCE  AtJTHOiUTY.-The  Secretary 
may,  upon  application  fry  a  mortgagee, 
insure  any  home  eguity  conversion  mort- 
gage eligible  for  insurance  under  this  sec- 
tion and,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  make  com- 
mitments for  the  insurance  of  such  mort- 
gages prior  to  the  date  of  their  execution  or 
disbursement  to  the  extent  that  Uie  Secre- 
tary determines  such  mortgages — 

"'(1)  have  promise  for  improving  the  finan- 
cial situation  or  otherwise  meeting  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  elderly  homeowners: 

"(2)  will  include  appropriate  tafeguardt 
for  mortgagors  to  offset  the  specicU  risAu  of 
such  mortgages: 

"(3)  have  a  potential  for  acceptance  in  the 
private  mortgage  market:  and 

"(4)  be  Higible  for  purchase  by  a  second- 
ary market  iiutitution. 

"(d)  EuaiBiLiTY  Requirements.— To  fre  «It- 
gible  for  insurance  under  this  section,  a 
mortgage  shall- 

"(1)  tiave  been  made  to.  and  be  held  by.  a 
mortgagee  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  re- 
sponsible and  able  to  service  the  mortgage 
properly: 

"(2)  have  been  executed  by  a  mortgagor 
who— 

"(A)  qualifies  as  an  elderty  homeowner: 

"(B)  has  received  adequate  counseling  by 
a  third  party  (ottier  Uian  the  lender)  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (g):  and 

"(C)  meets  any  additional  requirements 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary: 

""(3)  be  secured  by  a  dwelling  that  is  de- 
signed principally  for  a  1 -family  residence 
and  is  occupied  by  Uie  mortgagor  and  that 
has  a  valve  not  to  exceed  Uie  maximum 
dollar  amount  established  fry  Uie  Secretary 
under  tection  203(b)(2)  for  a  1-family  resi- 
dence: 

"(4)  provide  that  prepayment,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  may  be  made  wiUiout  penalty  at 
any  time  during  the  period  of  Uie  mortgage; 

"'(St  provide  for  a  fixed  interest  rate,  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  mortgagor  and  Uie  mort- 
gagee; 

'"(6t  contain  provisions  for  satisfaction  of 
the  obligation  satisfactory  to  Uie  Secretary: 

"(7)  provride  that  Uie  homeowner  shall  not 
be  liable  for  any  difference  betioeen  Uie  net 
amount  of  the  remxiining  indebtedness  of  Ute 
homeowner  under  the  mortgage  and  the 
amount  recovered  by  the  mortgojgee  from — 

"(A)  the  foreclosure  sale:  or 

"IB)  the  insurance  benefits  paid  pursuant 
to  tubteetion  (VIDIC);  and 

"(8)  contain  such  terms  and  provisions 
with  respect  to  insurance,  repairs,  alter- 
ations, payment  of  taxes,  default  reserve,  de- 
linquency charges,  foreclosure  proceedings, 
anticipation  of  maturity,  additional  and 
secondary  liens,  and  other  matters  as  Uie 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(e)  Disclosures  by  MoRTaAaEE.—T7ie  Sec- 
retary shall  require  each  mortgagee  of  a 
mortgage  insured  under  this  section  to  make 
avaiUible  to  the  homeowner- 

"(1)  at  the  time  of  the  loan  application,  a 
written  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
third-party  information  source*  who  are  ap- 
proved by  Uie  Secretary  as  responsU>le  and 
able  to  provide  the  information  reguired  by 
sul>*ection  (f): 

"(2)  at  lea*t  10  day*  prior  to  loan  closing, 
a  statement  explaining  the  homeovmer's 
rights,  olUigations,  and  remedies  with  re- 
spect to  temporary  absences  from  Uie  home, 
late  payments,  and  payment  default  by  Uie 
lender,  all  conditions  requiring  satisf<u:tion 
of  Uie  loan  obligation,  and  any  ottier  infor- 
mation Uiat  the  Secretary  may  require:  and 

"(3t  on  an  annual  basis  (InU  not  later 
than  January  31  of  each  yeart,  a  statement 


summartiing  the  total  principal  amount 
paid  to  Uie  homeowner  under  Uie  loan  se- 
cured by  Uie  mortgage,  the  total  amount  of 
deferred  interest  added  to  the  principal,  and 
Uie  outstanding  loan  balance  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  year. 

"(ft  Information  Services  for  Moktoa- 
aoRS.—The  Secretary  stiall  provide  or  cause 
to  be  provided  by  entities  other  Uian  the 
lender  the  information  required  in  subsec- 
tion (dt(2t(BI.  Such  information  stiall  fre 
discussed  with  the  mortgagor  and  ^laU  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  options  other  Uian  a  tiome  equity  con- 
version mortgage  ttiat  are  available  to  the 
homeoumer,  including  ottier  housing,  social 
service,  health,  and  financial  options; 

"(2)  other  home  equity  conx>ersion  options 
that  are  or  may  become  ax>aHable  to  Uie 
homeowner,  such  as  sale-leaseback  financ- 
ing, deferral  payment  loans,  and  property 
tax  deferral; 

"(3t  Uie  financial  implications  of  entering 
into  a  home  equity  conx>er*ion  mortgage; 
and 

"I4t  a  disclosure  that  a  home  eguity  con- 
version mortgage  may  ttave  tax  conse- 
quences, affect  eligitrility  for  assistance 
under  Federal  and  State  programs,  and  have 
an  impact  on  Uie  estate  and  lieir*  of  Uie 
tiomeowner:  and 

""ISt  any  other  information  ttiat  the  Secre- 
tary may  require. 

"(gt  Umitation  on  Imsuramce  Avthomty.— 
No  mortgage  may  be  insured  under  this  *ee- 
tion  after  September  30,  1991,  except  pursu- 
ant to  a  commitment  to  insure  issued  on  or 
before  such  date.  The  total  number  of  mort- 
gage* insured  under  this  section  may  not 
exceed  2,500.  In  no  case  may  the  benefits  of 
insurance  under  this  section  exceed  Uie 
maximum  dollar  amount  establistied  under 
section  203(b)(2)  for  a  1-family  residence. 

"(h)  Administrative  Authority.— The  Sec- 
retary may— 

"(1)  enter  into  such  contracts  and  agree- 
ments with  Federal.  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies, public  and  private  entities,  and  such 
other  persons  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  necessary  or  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section;  and 

"(2)  make  such  investigations  and  studiet 
of  data,  and  piMish  and  distribute  tuch  re- 
ports, as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

"(it  Protection  of  Hosoowmer  and 
Lender.— 

""(It  NotwiUistanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  and  in  order  to  further  the  purposes 
of  Uie  demonstration  program  authorized  in 
this  section,  the  Secretary  stiall  take  any 
action  necessary— 

""(At  to  provide  any  mortgagor  under  ttiis 
section  with  funds  to  which  the  mortgagor  is 
entitled  under  Uie  insured  mortgage  or  an- 
cillary contract*  but  that  Uie  mortgagor  tias 
not  received  because  of  Uie  default  of  the 
party  responsible  for  payment; 

'"(B)  to  obtain  repayment  of  disbursements 
provided  under  subparagraph  (A)  from  any 
source;  and 

""(C)  to  provide  any  mortgagee  under  this 
section  with  funds  not  to  exceed  the  limita- 
tions in  tubteetion  (g)  to  which  Uie  mortga- 
gee is  entitled  under  the  terms  of  the  insured 
mortgage  or  ancillary  contracts  authorized 
in  this  section. 

""I2t  Actions  under  paragraph  (1)  may  in- 
clude— 

""(A)  disbursing  funds  to  the  mortgagor  or 
mortgagee  from  the  Oeneral  Insurance 
Fund: 

"(B)  accepting  an  assignment  of  the  in- 
sured mortgage  notwithstanding  that  the 
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__..  Unott»  4aftMU  under  ia  term*. 

wn4t9%nlatine  Ote  amtmnt  •nd  making  Ou 
prntrntnt  of  tkt  inaunnet  etmtm  om  neh  oa- 


"tCt  rtQUlTint  *  nbortUnate  mortgtm 
from  Om  mortgaeor  oi  any  ttm*  in  order  to 
teeura  rmpmgmtmtt  of  mnv  fumdM  advanced  or 
tobe  advameed  to  tKumortgagor. 

"(Df  nguMiie  a  tMbngatUm  to  Me  Seert- 
tart  of  the  riglita  ofanw  partiee  to  the  trane- 
MtfM  agaimat  ant  do^iUHng  partita:  and 

"(M*  impoatng  pnmlam  ehargaa.      

"(jf  SarwauaMD  To  PtuvKirr  DarLtCMHBrr 
or  HomtowMOL—Ttte  Seerttarg  maw  not 
tnamra  a  home  equUw  eonverwton  mortgage 
undtr  OMf  aeetton  mnleaa  ameh  mortgage  pro- 
vtdm  that  the  homeowner'a  obhgatton  to 
aallaff  the  loan  oUtgation  ia  da/erred  imtU 
0U  AoMMOWMf^  dMM.  theaelaaftheyume, 
or  Ac  oecMrmiM  or  oM«r  eomti  <9«c4/1«tf  in 
raovloMoM  ot  M«  Socretart  iaa  long  aa  the 
homeowner  ia  not  invotuntarUt  diaptaeed). 
For  pmrpoaea  of  thU  atAeection,  the  term 
Homeowner'  inetmdea  the  apouae  of  •  home- 
owner. 

"no  RMroan  to  Conojuo.— 

"ID  The  Seeretam  ahaO,  not  later  than 
aeptewtber  S9.  IMi.  a^UtmU  an  interim 
report  to  Comgreaa  deaeriMng- 

"(Ai  daaign  and  iwtplementation  of  the 
Hfinonttftttion' 

"iBi  nmmJber  and  tppea  of  reverae  mort- 
gagea  written  to  date; 

"fCf  pTofUe  of  participant  homeowner-bor- 
rower*, inctwMng  incomea,  home  tquitp.  and 
ragtonal  diatr^utton:  and 

"(Df  proUema  enemaUered  in  implementa- 
tion, indnding  impedimenU  aaaociated 
wUh  StaU  or  Federal  lawa  or  regtiUMona 
governing  taxea,  inanrance,  aecnHtiea, 
public  beneflta,  banking,  and  ant  other 
problema  in  implementation  that  the  Secre- 
tary encountera. 

"12)  Not  later  than  March  30.  1992.  the 
Secretary  ahall  anbmit  to  Congreu  a  prelim- 
inarp  evaimation  of  the  program  authorized 
in  thU  aeetton.  5«mA  evaluation  ahaU  in- 
clude on  updated  report  on  the  mattera  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  tH  and  ahaU  in  addi- 
tion— 

"(A)  deacrlbe  the  tppea  of  mortgagee  appro- 
priate for  ineiueion  in  auch  program: 

"iBt  deacrlbe  any  diangea  in  the  inaur- 
ance  piogtama  under  thia  title,  or  in  other 
Federal  regulatory  proviaiona,  determined  to 
be  appropriate: 

"(C)  deacrlbe  any  riak  created  under  auch 
mortgagee  to  mortgagor*  and  mortgageea  or 
the  inaurance  programa  under  thia  title,  and 
whether  the  riak  ia  adeguately  covered  by  the 
premiuma  under  the  inaurance  programa; 

"(Dt  evaluate  whether  auch  program  fuu 
improved  the  financial  aituation  or  other- 
wiae  met  the  apecial  needa  of  participating 
tUeriy  homeownera: 

"(K)  evaluate  whether  auch  program  haa 
included  appropriate  aafeguarda  for  mortga- 
gora  to  offtet  the  apecial  rUka  of  auch  mort- 


"(F)  evaluate  whether  home  equity  conver- 
aion  mortgagee  have  a  potential  for  accept- 
ance in  the  private  market;  and 

"(O)  evaluate  whether  auch  program  haa 
inereaaed  aecondary  mortgtige  market  activ- 
ity wiOi  reaped  to  home  equity  converaion 
mortgagee. 

"(3)  The  preliminary  evaluation  Aall  in- 
corporate comments  and  recommentlattona 
aoUcited  by  Uie  Secretary  from  the  Board  of 
Ckfvemora  of  the  Federal  Reaerve  Syatem, 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ice*, the  Federal  Council  on  Agino.  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Comptroller  of 
the    CKrrvncK    and    the    National    Credit 


Union  AdminUtration  Board  regarding  any 
Of  the  matter*  referred  to  in  paragraph  (t) 

ortt). 

"(4)  Following  aubmiaaion  of  the  prOimi- 
nary  etaluatiOK  the  Secretary  ahaO.  on  a  bi- 
ennial baaia.  aubmU  to  the  Congreaa  an  up- 
dated report  and  evaluation  covering  the 
period  ainee  the  moat  recent  report  under 
thia  aubaection  and  ahaU  indude  analyaU  of 
the  repayment  of  the  home  equity  conver- 
aion mortgagee  under  thU  demorutration 
durirtg  audi  period  ". 

(b)  BKauunnMta.—The  Secretary  of  Houa- 
ing  and  Urban  Devdopment  ahall— 

(1)  not  later  than  t  montha  after  the  date 
Of  enactment  of  thU  Act,  conauU  with  lend- 
er*, inaurera,  and  organiaationa  and  indi- 
viduala  with  ezpertiae  in  home  equity  con- 
veraion in  developing  propoaed  regulation* 
implementing  aection  254  of  the  National 
Houaing  Act;  and 

(2)  not  later  than  9  montha  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  thU  Act,  iaaue  propoaed 
rtguUMona  implemenHng  aection  2S4  of  the 
National  Houaing  Act 

ate  tit  AasvMAfK*  or  AonVAn  rmcgmiw  or 
ArrucATtoNS  roM  loam  ano  kokt- 

CACM  INSVMASCK. 

Title  V  of  the  National  Houaing  Act  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  aection: 

"AaavtuMCK  or  adequate  rnoctaama  or  atpu- 
CATKua  ran  loam  ahd  mortoaok  insutunct 
"Sac.  533.  In  order  to  ensure  the  adequate 
proceaaing  of  application*  for  inaurance  of 
loaru  and  Mortgage*  under  thi*  Act  the  Sec- 
retary thall  maintain  not  leu  than  one 
Office  in  each  State  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
aiona of  thia  Act ". 

sec  tia  cLoaiNG  or  amy  orrtca  moHianaD 
BSFOMM  comnsnoN  or  cutain 

StVIMKS. 

Title  V  of  the  National  Houaing  Act  Iaa 
amended  by  aection  313  of  thU  Act)  U  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  aection: 

"CLOstMO  or  ANY  omcs  rnoHiarrxD  aaroat 
cottrLmoM  or  cektajm  srvDiaa 

"Sac.  534.  The  Secretary  may  not  imple- 
ment any  propotal  or  determination  to  clo*e 
any  office  maintained  by  the  Secretary  in 
any  StaU  Ion  or  after  October  1,  19S5)  to 
carry  out  the  proviaiona  of  thia  Act  until  at 
leaat  30  daya  after  Oie  completion  of  any  in- 
veatigation,  atudy.  or  review  by  any  other 
Federal  agency  or  department  or  any  com- 
mittee of  either  Houae  of  the  Congreaa  of  the 
propoaal  or  determination  of  the  Secretary 
to  doae  the  office. ". 
SMC  iM  ntoHiBmoN  or  Msuvnt^nKfT  or  hini- 

mVM  MUMCirAL  LOAM  AMOVMT. 

la)  OaxuMAL  Loams.— Title  V  of  the  Nation- 
al Houaing  Act  la*  amended  ^v  aection  319 
Of  thi*  Act)  i*  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  *ection: 

"PKOHiamoM  or  RXQUiaanaMT  or  miMtrnvm 

ratMCIPAL  LOAM  AHOUMT 

"Sac.  535.  A  mortgagee  or  lender  may  not 
require,  a*  a  condition  of  providing  a  loan 
insured  under  thi*  Act  or  tecured  fey  o  mort- 
gage iruured  under  thi*  Act.  Uiat  the  prtnct- 
pal  amount  of  the  loan  exceed  a  minimum 
amount  eatabliahed  6y  the  mortgtigee  or 
lender  or  that  the  inUreat  raU  and  diKOunt 
point*  charged  on  the  loan  exceed  the  inter- 
eat  rate  and  diacount  point*  charged  try  the 
mortgagee  or  lender  for  mortgage*  or  loan* 
having  the  maximum  principal  amount  per- 
mitted for  iruurance  under  thi*  Act ". 

lb)  RariMAMCiMoa.— Section  2231  a)l 7)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  la*  amended  tty  *ec- 
tion  3071a)  of  thi*  Act)  U  further  amended 
tty  etriking  ":  and  IB)"  and  in*erting  the  fol- 
lowing: ";  IB)  a  mortgagee  may  not  require  a 


minimum  principal  amount  to  be  outatand- 
ing  on  the  loan  aecured  fry  the  exiating  mort- 
gage or  require  that  the  intereat  rate  and 
diacount  points  charged  on  the  loan  exceed 
the  intereat  rate  and  diacount  point* 
charged  by  the  mortgagee  or  lender  for  mort- 
gagee or  loan*  having  the  maximum  prinei- 
poi  amount  permitted  for  inaurance  under 
thU  Act:  and  lO". 

aac.  ui.  STVor  or  voLVMTAav  stamdamds  ran 
mooinAM  Homga. 

la)  IM  OaMamAU—In  order  to  faeUitaU  the 
conatruction  and  delivery  of  houaing.  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment ahall  prepare  and  rubmit  to  the  Con- 
grea*  not  later  than  6  month*  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  thi*  Act  a  report  deecrith 
ing  feaaible  alternative  tyatem*  for  imple- 
menting one  or  more  x>oluntary  preemptive 
ruUional  code*  for  modular  houaing.  includ- 
ing the  method  for  inapecting  the  atructure* 
to  eneure  compliance  with  the  *elected  code 
or  *et  of  code*.  Such  code*  may  be  national 
model  code*  and  *hall  provide  for  periodic 
upgrading  through  recognized  model  code 
development  procedure*  and  the  develop- 
ment of  modular  housing  ttandard*  for  con- 
atruction, deaign,  and  performance  that 
enaure  quality,  durability,  and  aafety  and 
are  in  accordance  with  life-cycle  co*t-effec- 
tive  energy  conservation  ttandard*  eattib- 
lialied  by  Uie  Secretary  of  Houaing  and 
UrtMn  Development  and  deaigned  to  eruure 
the  loweat  total  construction  and  operating 
co*t*  over  the  eetimated  life  of  *uch  housing. 

lb)  DartMmoM.—For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "modular  houaing"  mean* 
factory-built  Hngle-family  and  multifamily 
hou*ing  lincluding  clo*ed  wall  pandiaed 
houaing)  not  tubject  to  the  requirement*  of 
the  National  Manufactured  Houaing  Con- 
atruction and  Safety  Standarda  Act  of  1974. 

SSC   JUL   KEFEAL   OF  KEOt'lMEMEMT  TO  rVEUSH 

ntoTorrrB  hovsimg  costs  roa  i-  ro 

i-rAKILY  DWELUMG  tW/7S 
The   Houaing   and    Community   Devdop- 
ment Act  of  1977  U  amended  fry  *trilcin0  lec- 
tion 904. 

SEC  tU.  DOVaLS  DAMAGES  KEMEDY  rOH  VMAV- 
TMOHtXED  USE  Or  MVLTirAMIL  Y  KOVS- 
INC  PROJECT  ASSETS  AMD  IMCOME 

la)  AcnoM  to  Racovaa  Asaan  aa 
iMcoma.— 

11)  The  Secretary  of  Houaing  and  Urban 
Development  Ireferred  to  in  thi*  *ection  a* 
the  "Secretary")  may  requeet  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  to  bring  an  action  in  a  United 
State*  di*trict  court  to  recover  any  aaaeta  or 
income  used  by  any  person  in  violation  of 
I  A)  a  regulatory  agreement  Oiat  appliea  to  a 
multifamily  project  u>ho*e  mortgage  ia  in- 
*ured  or  held  by  the  Secretary  under  title  II 
of  the  National  Houting  Act:  or  IB)  any  ap- 
plicable regulation.  For  purpoaea  of  this  aec- 
tion, a  u*e  of  aaaeta  or  income  in  violation 
of  the  regulatory  agreement  or  any  applica- 
ble regulation  ahall  include  any  uae  for 
which  Uie  documentation  in  the  booka  arid 
account*  doe*  not  e*tat>lish  t/iat  Uie  use  was 
made  for  a  reasonable  operating  expense  or 
nece**ary  repair  of  the  project  and  ha*  not 
been  maintained  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirement* of  the  Secretary  and  in  reasona- 
ble condition  for  proper  audit 

12)  For  purposes  of  a  mortgage  insured  or 
held  by  the  Secretary  under  tiUe  II  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  the  term  "any 
peraon"  ahall  mean  any  peraon  or  entity 
which  owns  a  project,  as  identified  in  Uie 
regulatory  agreement,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  any  stockholder  holding  25  percent  or 
more  interest  of  a  corporation  that  owns  the 
project;  any   beneficial   owner  under  any 


Ituaineaa  or  truaf  any  officer,  director,  or 
partner  of  an  entity  owning  the  project:  and 
any  hdr,  assignee,  succeaaor  in  intereat,  or 
agent  of  any  owner. 

lb)  iMrruTioM  or  PnocaaDmas  ahd  Tempo- 
KARY  Rauar.-The  Attorney  Oeneral,  upon 
requeat  of  the  Secretary,  ahall  have  the  exclu- 
aive  authority  to  authoriae  the  initiation  of 
proceeding*  under  thi*  *ectiotL  Pending 
final  reaolution  of  any  action  under  thi*  *ec- 
tion,  the  court  may  grant  appropriate  tem- 
porary or  preliminary  relief,  including  re- 
ttraining  order*,  injunction*,  and  accept- 
ance of  *ati*factory  performance  bond*,  to 
protect  the  intereet*  of  the  Secretary  and  to 
prevent  uae  of  asset*  or  income  in  tHolation 
of  the  regulatory  agreement  and  any  appli- 
cable regulation  and  to  prevent  lo**  of  value 
of  the  realty  and  personalty  involved 

Ic)  Amoumt  REcovcRABLt.—In  any  judg- 
ment favorable  to  the  United  State*  entered 
under  thi*  section,  the  Attorney  Oeneml 
may  recover  double  the  t>alue  of  the  aatet* 
and  income  of  the  project  that  the  court  de- 
termine* to  have  been  uaed  in  violation  of 
the  regulatory  agreement  or  any  applicable 
regrdalion,  plua  all  cosU  relating  to  the 
action,  including  but  not  limited  to  reaaon- 
oWe  attorney  and  auditing  feea.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  may  apply  the  recovery,  or  any 
portion  of  Uie  recovery,  to  the  project  or  to 
the  applicable  insurance  fund  under  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act 

Id)  Time  Lim/tatiom.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  statute  of  limitations.  Uie  Secre- 
tary may  request  Uie  Attorney  General  to 
bring  an  action  under  this  section  at  any 
time  up  to  and  including  6  year*  after  the 
latest  date  that  the  Secretary  diacovers  any 
use  of  project  assets  and  income  in  violation 
of  the  regulatory  agreement  or  any  applica- 
ble regulation. 

le)  COMTIMUED  AVAILABIUTY  Or  OTHER  REM- 
EDIES.— 77k  remedy  provided  by  this  section 
is  in  addition  to  any  oUier  remedies  avail- 
oNe  to  the  Secretary  or  the  United  States. 

SEC  S24.  MISCELLAMEOVS  MOKTGACE  IMSVKAMCE 
PROVI.SIOMS 

Section  234le)l3)  of  the  National  Houaing 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "design;" 
the  following:  "except  that  each  of  the  fore- 
going dollar  ajnounts  i*  increased  to  the 
amount  eslabli^ied  for  a  comparable  unit  in 
section  221ld)l3)lii);". 

SBC  lis.  IMCMSASE  IM  MAXIMUM  MOMTCAGE 
AMOVMT  UNDER  SINGLE  rAMILV  IN- 
SURANCE PROGRAM. 

la)  IM  Gkmsral.— Section  203lb)l2)(A)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  u  amended  by 
etriking  "133%  per  centum"  and  interting 
"150  percent". 

lb)  Study.— Not  later  than  4  month*  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thi*  Act  the 
Secretary  of  Houaing  and  UrtMn  Develop- 
ment shall  sulmiit  to  the  Congre**  a  report 
analyzing  the  feaaitrtlity  of  providing,  for 
geographic  areaa  experiencing  particularly 
high  prevailing  houaing  *ale*  price*,  admin- 
i*trative  exemption*  from  the  principal 
amount  limitations  established  in  section 
203lb)l2)  of  Uie  National  Housing  Act  Such 
report  shall  include  any  recommendatioru 
of  the  Secretary  for  authorizing  legislation 

SEC  JML  CALCULATION  OF  MAXIMUM  MORTGAGE 
AMOUNT  UNDER  SINGLE  rAMILY  IN- 
SURANCE PROGRAM. 

Section  203lb)l2)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  i*  amended  by  in*erting  after  the  first 
tenlence  the  following:  "For  purpo*e*  of  the 
preceding  tentence,  Uie  term  'area'  mean*  a 
county,  or  a  metropolitan  *tati*tical  area  as 
established  by  Uie  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  whichet)er  reaulta  in  the  higher 
dollar  amount ". 


SEC  sir.   APPROVAL  OP  INDIVIDUAL  RESIDENTIAL 
WATER  PURinCATION  OR  TREATMENT 

uNtrs. 

la)  In  OEMERAL.—When  the  exiating  water 
aupply  does  not  meet  the  minimum  property 
standards  established  tty  Uie  Department  of 
Houaing  and  Urban  Development  and  a  per- 
manent altematit}e  acceptat>le  water  supply 
is  not  available,  a  continuous  supply  of 
water  may  be  provided  through  the  uae  of 
approved  reaidential  water  treatment  equip- 
ment or  a  water  %nirification  unit  that  pro- 
videa  bacteriaUy  and  diemically  aafe  drink- 
ing water. 

lb)  Approval  Process.-A  performance- 
baaed  approval  of  the  equipment  or  unit  and 
the  maintenance,  monitoring,  and  replace- 
ment plan  for  auch  equipment  or  unit  ahall 
be  certified  by  field  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Houaing  and  Urt>an  Development 
tHued  upon  ^enerot  standards  recognized  by 
the  Department  as  modified  for  local  or  re- 
gional conditions.  As  a  part  of  such  ap- 
proved plan,  a  separate  monthly  escrow  ac- 
count may  be  required  to  be  establis/ied 
through  the  lender  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
approved  yearly  maintenance  and  monitor- 
ing schedule  and  projected  replacement  of 
the  equipment  or  unit 

SEC.  JZH.  DIRSn  LOANS  TO  PREVENT  DEFAULTS  BY 
MULTtFAMIL  Y  PROJECTS. 
Section  203lf)  of  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Amendments  of  1978  las 
so  redesignated  by  section  162(d)  of  thia  Act) 
ia  amended— 

11)  by  inserting  "ID"  after  the  subsection 
designation;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"12)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
mortgage  insured  by  Uie  Secretary  that 
covert  a  multifamily  housing  project  ia  at 
risk  of  going  into  default  and  if  Uie  mortga- 
gee indicates  to  the  Secretary  Uiat  it  will  not 
agree  to  a  request  to  accept  partial  payment 
of  a  claim  under  the  mortgage  insurance 
contract  and  to  recast  the  mortgage  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary 
may  make  a  loan  to  the  mortgagor  from  Uie 
applicable  inaurance  fund  in  order  to  assist 
Uie  mortgagor  to  avoid  a  default  under  Uie 
mortgage.  To  be  eligible  for  a  loan  under 
this  paragraph— 

"IA)  the  amount  of  Uie  loan  or  loans  made 
with  respect  to  any  mortgage  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  necessary  to  cover  the 
sum  over  a  36-month  period  of  the  taxes, 
principal,  and  interest  on  the  mortgage  debt 
mortgage  insurance  premiums,  and  hazard 
insurance  premiums; 

"IB)  the  mortgagor  shall  agree  to  repay  the 
Secretary; 

"lO  the  loan  ahall  have  a  maturity  satis- 
factory to  Uie  Secretary,  which  shall  not 
extend  beyond  the  term  of  the  original  mort- 
gage; 

"ID)  the  loan  shall  bear  interest  at  such 
rate  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  mortga- 
gor and  Uie  Secretary; 

"IE)  the  mortgagor  ahall  provide  the  Secre- 
tary with  a  note  and  mortgage  or  deed  of 
truat  in  recordobJe  form,  together  with  a  de- 
ferred recordation  agreement;  and 

"IF)  the  loan  shall  be  subject  to  auch  other 
terms  and  conditioru  as  Uie  Secretary  may 
prescribe. ". 

SEC  tit.  EXPIRA  TION  OF  CBRTIFICA  TBS  OP  REASON- 
ABLE  VALUE 

If  a  certificate  of  reasonable  value  issued 
t>y  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affair*  is 
relied  upon  for  Uie  purpose  of  determining 
the  value  of  a  single-family  property  in  con- 
nection with  the  insurance  of  a  mortgage 
under  the  National  Houaing  Act  the  expira- 


tion of  the  certificate  of  reasonable  value 
ahall  be  conaidered  to  l>e  12  mortUia  from  the 
date  of  iaauance,  or  auch  ahorter  period  aa 
may  be  eatabliahed  by  the  Adminiatrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  reflect  local  market  con- 
ditions. 

SBC    Sta.     REGULATION    OF    RENTS    IN    INSURED 
PROJECTS. 

After  May  J,  1987,  the  Secretary  of  Houa- 
ing and  Urban  Development  ahall  continue 
to  control  rents  and  charges  for  any  multi- 
family  tiousing  project  inaured  under  the 
National  Houaing  Act  if— 

(1)  the  project  owner  and  the  Secretary 
have  not  executed,  during  Uie  period  of  April 
19,  1983.  through  May  1.  1987.  an  amend- 
ment to  Uie  regulatory  agreement  electing  to 
utilize  an  alternative  formula  for  determin- 
ing Uie  maximum  allowable  renta  pursuant 
to  regulations  puiUisfied  tm  the  Secretary  on 
April  19,  1983:  and 

I2)(A)  the  project  was,  aa  of  May  1,  1987. 
recdving  a  houaing  assistance  payment 
under  a  contract  pursuant  to  section  8  of 
Uie  United  Stales  Housing  Act  of  1937  lother 
than  under  the  existing  houaing  certificate 
program  of  section  8lb)ll)  of  auch  Act);  or 

IB)  not  less  Uian  SO  percent  of  the  units  in 
Uie  project  are  occupied  by  totoer  income 
families  las  defined  in  section  3la)l2)  of  the 
United  States  Houaing  Act  of  1937). 

SEC      tSI.      MORTGAGE     INSURANCE      TECHNKAL 
AMENDMSNT& 

la)  ADMIMISTRATTVa  PROVISIOMS.—Tlte 

second  sentence  of  section  1  of  Uie  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  try  striking  Uie  last 
comma. 

lb)  Appucabiltty.— Section  9  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  section  heading: 

"APPUCABIUTY". 

Ic)  Miscellaneous  Hovsjmq  Imsuramce.— 

ID  Section  223la)l7)  of  the  National  Houa- 
ing Act  is  amended— 

IA)  in  the  first  proviao,  try  atriking  "a  rate 
not  in  exceaa  of  the  maximum  rate  pre- 
scribed under  the  applicable  section  or  title 
of  this  Act"  and  inserting  the  following: 
"such  rale  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee"; 

IB)  in  the  second  proviso,  by  striking  "ma- 
turity, a  principal  obligation,  and  an  inter- 
est rate"  and  inserting  Uie  following:  "matu- 
rity and  a  principal  obligation  ";  and 

IC)  by  inserting  Itefore  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  the  following:  ".  and  shall  bear  inter- 
est at  such  rate  as  may  Ire  agreed  upon  by 
the  mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee". 

(2)  Section  223ld)ID  of  the  National  Houa- 
ing Act  ia  amended  try  atriking  "bear  inter- 
eat lexcluaive  of  premium  charges  for  inaur- 
ance) at  not  to  exceed  the  per  centum  per 
annum  currentty  permitted  for  mortgagee 
inaured  under  the  section  under  which  it  ia 
to  be  inaured"  and  inaerting  Uie  following: 
"bear  interest  at  such  rale  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee". 

Id)  iMStmAMCE  roR  Nursimq  Homes,  Imtek- 
MEDUTE  Care  FACiunas,  and  Board  and 
Care  Homes.— 

ID  Section  232(b)  of  the  National  Houaing 
Act  ia  amended— 

IA)  by  indenting  as  a  separate  parotrrapA 
lin  the  same  manner  as  paragraph  ID)  "13) 
a  nursing"  and  all  that  followa  throuf^ 
"day;  and"; 

IB)  in  auch  new  paragraph  13)— 

li)  by  inaerting  "Uie  term"  after  the  para- 
graj>h  designation:  and 

Hi)  by  atriking  "and"  at  the  end; 

IC)  by  redeaignoHng  the  aecond  paragraph 
13)  aa  paragraph  (4);  and 
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(H  JkeMoM  iU(iJ(2t(B)  Qt  tht  National 
Homatmg  Met  U  mmtnd**  to  read  as  foUow: 

"(B)  bemr  fmtemt  at  ndi  rate  «u  may  te 
agntd  mfom  bv  tht  tmorlgmoor  and  the  mart- 


U)  Oo-amuiuuKm.-SKtU>m  144(h)  of  the 
Mmtkmml  Mouttng  Act  U  amndad  6y  ttrik- 
ing  "eotmauraMet"  tmeh  plmet  U  Qppean  and 
tnatrtlng  "^eo-innumnee". 

(/)  tmauiKB  OH  Hawjuuk  Horn  Luam.- 
Saetton  a4Tta)(»J  of  th»  NmtKmal  Houaino 
Act  U  amndid  ft*  •(HM«9  "Mortgmeor"  and 
tnmrtlno  "mortgagor'. 

(g)  Dammt  Hotman  ton  /jmcno 
AmMAM.—r*a  Ant  aantanee  of  taetion  iitOU 
qTM*  Natianml  HouHngAet  U  amtndM— 

(1)  hg  iMkkng  "(exetnHve  of  prtmium 
ehargea  fin  Uuuranea)  at  not  to  txeaad  the 
rat*  apptteahlt  to  mortgagaa  inntrad  under 
taetton  MT"  «mI  tnaerttng  tht  fiiOowing:  "at 
tmeh  raU  at  May  to  agreed  npon  by  the 
mortgagor  and  the  wtortgagte":  and 

(V  by  ttrllelng  "not  to  exceed  the  raU  ap- 
gUeabU  to  wtortgaget  intnrtd  under  tection 
203"  and  intertlng  thefiMowlng:  tueh  rote 
Of  may  to  agreed  upon  by  Ote  mortgagor 
and  the  mortgagee". 


SMC  Ml.  umnAnoNS  on  cnmw  SKConaAMr 
moKTBAeM  mAUUtrnu. 

(a)  noBUL  NATtoMAL  MomroAOK  Amoooa- 
Tton.-Sectlon  394  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Ateoeiatkiin  Charter  Act  U  amend- 
ed fry  addltng  at  the  end  the  /OOouiing  new 
aubteetion: 

"(f>  Kxeept  for  feet  paid  purtuant  to  tec- 
Hon  3M(g).  noM  or  charge  may  be  attetted 
or  eoOeeted  by  the  Untied  State*  (induMng 
any  executive  davartmtnt,  agentnt,  or  inde- 
pendent ettalMAment  of  tht  United  Statet) 
an  or  vUh  regard  to  the  purthate,  acquiti- 
tion,  tale,  pledge,  ittuanee.  guarantee,  or  re- 
demption ofang  mortgage,  attet.  obtigaHon. 
trutt  eertifleaU  of  btneficial  interttt,  or 
other  teeuritg  by  the  corporation.  No  provi- 
tion  of  thU  tubtection  thaU  affect  the  pur- 
chate  of  ang  obligation  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treaturg  purtuant  to  tuitteetion  (c). ". 

(b)  FtoKMAL  HoMM  Loam  MomrcuaM  Coaro- 
MA-noM.— Section  304  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  it  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  ntb- 
teetion: 

"(i)  Except  for  feet  paid  purtuant  to  tec- 
tion 303(e)  or  304(c),  no  fee  or  ctiarge  may 
be  attetted  or  eoUected  by  the  United  Statet 
(intAuding  any  executive  department, 
agency,  or  independent  ettoMithment  of  the 
United  Statet)  on  or  with  regard  to  the  pur- 
Otate,  acquitition,  tale,  pledge,  ittuanee, 
guarantee,  or  redemption  of  any  mortgage, 
attet.  obHfloMon.  or  other  aecurlty  by  the 
Corporation.  No  provition  of  Ihit  tubtection 
thtJl  affect  the  purOuue  of  any  oblioation 
by  any  Federal  home  loan  banJk  purtuant  to 
lection  303(a). ". 

UZ  M£  FimA  (VmiLATtYE  VtmNS. 

Section  303(a)  of  Ute  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Attoeiation  (Charter  Art  U  amend- 
ed by  iiuerting  after  the  firtt  tentence  the 
fOUowing  new  tentence:  "T%e  corporation 
may  Oiminate  tuch  rightt  of  cumulative 
voting  by  a  retolution  adopted  by  itt  board 
Of  direclon  and  approved  by  Die  holdert  of  a 
majority  of  t)ie  $)iaret  of  common  ttock 
voting  in  perton  or  by  proxy  at  Die  annual 
meeting,  or  other  tpeeiat  meeting,  at  which 
tuch  retolution  it  conttdered.". 


age  Mt  ptMHAMMMr  Atmnnny  ro  pvgcwAtK 
agcoHP  mmreAega  on  simeiM- 
rtmiLr  Mtoramgx 

(a)  Fkdbul  Natiomai  MoaraAaa  Aaaocu- 
not!.— Section  302(b)(S)(A)(V  of  the  Federal 
NaUonat  Mortgage  Aaaoeiation  Charter  Act 
to  amoMtod  by  itriking  "untU  October  1. 

1907, ". 

(b)  FamoAL  Horn  Loam  jramtMoir  Coofo- 
HAnoM.-Saction  305(a)(4)(A)(i)  of  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  it 
amended  by  ttrilcing  "untU  October  1. 
1007,'. 

SMC  144.  PMMtOg  fOm  AFHmVAL  OT  ACnOM  OT 

rrtHA. 
Section  30t(U  of  tlu  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Attoeiation  Charter  Act  it  amend- 
ed in  the  tecond  tentence  by  interting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  Du  following:  ".  but 
tuch  45-day  period  may  not  be  extended  for 
any  oDier  reaton  or  for  any  period  in  addi- 
tion to  or  oOier  Dian  tuch  IS-day  period". 
SKC  US.  rgoHiBirtoN  or  umnAnoN  on  name 

HOUTKACM  OrUtA  T10MS. 

Section  305  of  Die  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  Act  it  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  ratoec- 

MON. 

"(c)  The  Board  of  Director*  may  not 
impote  any  annuoi  limitation  on  Die  maxi- 
mum aggregate  principal  amount  of  mort- 
gage* purehated  by  the  Corporation. ". 

SMC  Mt  UmiTATtON  ON  GNU  A  GVAMANTKKS  OF 
mOMTCAGS-BACKMD  SKCVIUTtKS. 

Section  304(g)<2/  of  Die  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Attoeiation  Charter  Act  it  amend- 
ed to  read  at  foUowf 

"(2)  Notwitlutanding  any  other  provition 
of  law  and  tubfect  only  to  the  absence  of 
guaHfied  requettt  for  guaranteet,  to  Die  au- 
thortty  provided  in  thi*  *ut>»ection,  and  to 
any  funding  limitation  approved  in  appro- 
priation Actt,  the  Attoeiation  *)iall  enter 
into  commitment*  for  fltcal  year  1918  to 
ittue  guarantee*  under  thi*  tub*ection  for 
tuch  fiteal  year  in  an  aggregate  amount  of 
0150,000,000.000.". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  title  in? 
Amjunmw  omoKD  bt  mx.  hxtlzt 

BCr.  HEFLET.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hitlbt:  Strike 
■ection  331  beginning  on  page  329.  Une  1. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  have  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  wUl  state  it. 

Mr.  OONZAIjEZ.  Madam  Chairman, 
we  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment. We  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  on  our  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  must  tell  the  gentleman  that 
that  does  not  constitute  a  point  of 
order,  but  the  Clerk  wiU  provide  a 
copy. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Hbtlxt]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
am  proposing  an  amendment  to  strike 
section  321  of  H.R.  4.  Section  321  is  in- 
appropriately titled.  "A  Study  of  Vol- 
untary Standards  for  Modular 
Homes."  It  Is  perhaps  more  deserving 
of  the  title.  "A  Back  Door  Attempt  to 
Subvert  the  Prerogatives  of  the 
SUtes." 


The  section  calls  on  HUD  to  create  a 
plan  for  implementing  a  national 
building  code  for  modular  home  con- 
struction, that  would  preempt  State 
regulation  of  that  Industry. 

In  an  attempt  to  disguise  the  true 
nature  of  this  provision,  its  supporters 
have  come  up  with  one  of  the  best  ox- 
ymorons I've  heard  in  a  long  time.  In 
the  section,  the  national  codes  to  be 
created  under  the  bill  are  referred  to 
as.  "voluntary  preemptive." 

The  real  Intent  of  the  section  comes 
out  in  the  report  language.  Quoting 
from  the  report.  I  read: 

Once  the  aystem  la  in  place,  factory-buUt 
home*  that  meet  the  construction  standard 
recommended  by  HUD  and  ore  certified  u 
meeting  that  standard,  would  be  exempt 
from  state  and  local  construction  requlre- 
menU.  [Report  100-132.  p.  66] 

Who  supports  this  legislation? 

I  was  alerted  to  this  provision  when 
Colorado's  Oovemor  and  the  State 
Housing  Commissioner  notified  me  of 
their  objection  to  this  section  stealing 
the  State's  prerogative. 

The  homebuilders  in  my  State 
agreed  that  building  codes  are  a  local 
matter  the  Federal  Government 
should  keep  its  hands  off. 

I  thought  maybe  the  Manufactured 
Housing  Institute  wanted  to  see  this  in 
the  bill.  Their  national  headquarters 
said  they  would  support  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  section  321  from  H.R.  4. 

The  National  Conference  of  States 
on  Building  Codes  and  Standards  re- 
cently came  out  with  a  report  that 
supported  the  elimination  of  Just  this 
section  as  it  appeared  in  the  commit- 
tee print  of  the  bill  under  section  416. 

I  followed  up  with  the  Council  of 
American  Building  Officials.  When  I 
suggested  that  it  might  be  a  good  idea 
to  amend  the  language  to  make  it 
clear  that  congressional  Intent  was  not 
to  circtimvent  State  authority,  they 
suggested  striking  the  whole  section. 

It  is  clear  that  the  SUtes  think  the 
language  preempts  their  authority. 
The  industry  doesn't  support  it.  And 
the  professionals  would  like  to  see  the 
whole  idea  tossed  in  the  ash  can. 

The  administration,  the  last  possible 
source  of  support  for  the  section,  was 
sympathetic  to  my  concerns. 

In  summary,  my  Democratic  Gover- 
nor is  opposed  to  the  section.  My  Re- 
publican administration  is  opposed  to 
the  section.  My  homebuilders  are  op- 
posed to  the  section. 

The  Manufactured  Housing  Insti- 
tute wanted  this  section  kept  out  of 
the  bill.  The  National  Conference  of 
States  on  Building  Codes  and  Stand- 
ards wanted  this  section  kept  out  of 
the  bill.  The  Council  of  American 
Building  Officials  wanted  this  section 
kept  out  of  the  bill. 

This  section  should  not  be  here.  My 
amendment  would  strike  it.  Call  your 
homebuilders.  Call  your  State  housing 
officials.  Then  come  down  here  and 


Join  me  in  exorcising  what  never 
should  have  made  Its  way  on  to  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word  and  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

At  the  very  outset  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  homebuilders  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  about.  I  have  a  letter 
here  from  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  strongly  endondng  this 
section.  I  would  like  to  place  this  In 
the  RscoRO  and  if  a  motion  to  do  so  is 
required  after  we  go  into  the  full 
House  I  will  do  it  then. 

I  will  read  from  it.  It  is  addressed  to 
me: 

"Dear  Mr.  Chairman.  On  behalf  of 
the  147.000  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders,  I  am 
writing  to  urge  you  to  retain  section 
321  of  H.R.  4,  the  Housing.  Commimi- 
ty  Development,  and  Homelessness 
Prevention  Act  of  1987.  We  would 
strongly  oppose  an  amendment  ex- 
pected to  be  offered  by  Representative 
HxrucT.  Republican  of  Colorado, 
which  would  delete  this  provision  of 
the  bill. 

"Section  321  provides  for  a  study." 
which  indeed  it  does.  All  it  is  is  a 
study.  There  is  nothing  mandatory 
about  the  study.  I  Just  feel  that  the 
Rbcoro  should  show  that  those  state- 
ments made  purporting  to  show  that 
there  will  be  some  mandatory  some- 
thing happening  are  totally  unfound- 
ed, groundless  and  Just  not  factual. 

I  continue:  "Section  321  provides  for 
a  study  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  which  would 
analy7%  and  evaluate  alternatives  for 
implementing  a  voluntary  preemptive 
national  code  for  modular  housing." 

Now  the  gentleman  refers  to  the 
mobile  home  manufacturers.  Well,  the 
reason  they  may  not  be  interested  in 
anybody  else  having  preemptive  stand- 
ards is  that  they  have  those  already 
for  themselves  on  a  national  basis.  So 
what  this  really  reflects  is  an  attempt 
to  knock  out  a  much-studied  proviso 
which  reflects  section  321's  asldng  for 
a  study  by  HUD  and  nothing  else.  It  is 
one  that  is  a  result  of  hearings  we 
have  had.  testimony  we  have  heard, 
the  absolute  unequivocal  support  of 
the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  and.  I  might  say  further, 
H.R.  4  in  its  entirety  is  also  supported 
100  percent  by  the  National  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association  and  above  all  the 
National  Real  Estate  Board.  So  I  think 
that  we  ought  to  see  this  in  what  it  ac- 
tually is.  I  invite  any  Member  who  has 
any  doubts  to  look  at  section  321  right 
now  and  see  that  we  are  all  asking  for 
a  study.  I  cannot  understand  any  ob- 
jection except  those  propounded  by 
those  in  conflict  in  interest  in  these 
various  areas  of  production,  mostly 
mobile  homes  against  fixed  or  stick 
built  homes,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

The  test  of  the  letter  referred  to  is 
as  follows: 


Natiokal  Associatiok  op 

H(MfB  Botldiks. 
Wathington,  DC.  June  11.  1987. 
Hon.  HamT  B.  Oorzai,ce. 
Chairman,  Houte  Sul>eommittee  on  Houting 
and  Community  Development,  Wathing- 
ton. DC. 

DBAa  Ma.  CHAixMAir.  On  behalf  of  the 
147,000  members  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders.  I  am  writing  to  urge 
you  to  retain  section  321  of  H.R.  4,  the 
Housing,  Community  Development,  and 
Homelessness  Prevention  Act  of  1987.  We 
would  strongly  oppose  on  amendment  ex- 
pected to  be  offered  by  Representative 
Hefley  <R-CO)  which  wotild  delete  this  pro- 
vision of  the  bill. 

Section  321  provides  for  a  study  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment which  would  analyze  and  evaluate  al- 
ternatives for  Implementing  a  voluntary 
pre-emptive  national  code  for  modular  hous- 
ing. Modular  housing  Includes  factory-built 
housing  (both  single-  and  multi-family) 
which  Is  not  covered  by  the  pre-emptive 
HUD  code  for  mobile  manufactured  hous- 
ing. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  modular  hous- 
ing Industry  has  been  hampered  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  state  and  local  housing  codes  and 
transportation  restrictions  which  vary  from 
state  to  state  and  from  region  to  region. 
These  often  conflicting  requirements  have 
cost  home  manufacturers  considerable  time 
and  money.  These  increased  costs  have  been 
passed  on  to  the  homebuyer. 

Since  this  study  provision  was  Included  In 
H.R.  1  during  the  99th  Congress,  we  have 
made  some  progress  in  the  South,  particu- 
larly Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and 
Alabama,  working  with  state  government 
cooperative  efforts.  We  believe  that  inclu- 
sion of  this  study  provislMi  in  the  housing 
bill  has  already  given  impetus  to  efforts 
being  undertaken  today  by  the  Industry  and 
the  states.  And  we  thank  you  for  your  fore- 
sight in  Including  this  provision  In  H.R.  1 
during  the  last  Congress. 

There  are  currently  35  states  with  state- 
wide pre-emptive  iridustriallzed  housing 
acts.  But  there  are  fewer  than  10  states 
which  currently  have  any  reciprocity  agree- 
ments. And  the  average  modular  manufac- 
turer transports  homes  to  five  states.  Clear- 
ly, there  remains  substantial  work  that 
needs  to  be  done  before  an  effective  uni- 
form national  interstate  reciprocity  system 
Is  in  place.  We  strongly  believe  that  the 
study  authorized  in  this  bill  will  further  the 
goal  of  promoting  reciprocity  and  perhaps 
develop  new  alternatives  which  will  promote 
uniform  regulation  of  modular  home  con- 
struction. 

Ultimately,  all  of  this  activity  will  benefit 
the  housing  consumer  by  providing  lower 
cost  and  more  affordable  housing,  particu- 
larly for  young  families  seeking  to  purchase 
their  first  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  your  leader- 
ship in  Including  this  innovative  provision  In 
the  housing  bill.  Frankly,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  opposition  to  this  study 
from  any  individual  or  organization  con- 
cerned with  affordable  housing.  We  believe 
the  report  language  on  H.R.  4  (attached  to 
this  letter)  clearly  provides  ample  opportu- 
nity for  all  interested  parties  to  be  Involved 
with  the  study.  The  Report  states.  "It  Is  ex- 
pected that  HUD  will  consult  with  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Building  Sciences,  the 
National  Conference  of  States  on  Building 
Codes  and  Standards,  model  and  local  code 
officials,  as  well  as  manufacturers  and  con- 


sumer  representatives   in   developing   the 
report  to  Coogren." 

We  urge  you  to  retain  this  important  pro- 
vision for  the  housing  consumer  and  the 
modular  housing  industry  in  HJt.  4.  and 
congratulate  you  on  ably  guiding  the  bous- 
ing bill  toward  enactment  this  year. 
Sincerely. 

Jamb  M.  Puchb^  Jk., 

Pretident 

a  1055 

Mr.  HILER.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  goi- 
tleman  from  Indiana. 

BCr.  HILER.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
have  about  as  much  contact  with  the 
manufactured  housing  people  as  any- 
body in  this  body  and  I  have  got  to  say 
that  I  did  not  have  the  first  contact  on 
this  particular  section  relative  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment;  so  when  the 
gentleman  says  that  the  only  people 
interested  in  doing  this  are  the  folks 
who  pnxluce  manufactured  housing,  I 
am  not  sure  from  whence  the  gentle- 
man gets  his  information,  but  I  have 
never  heard  the  subject  brought  up 
with  any  manufacturer  in  that  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Madam  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  misunderstood.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  the  only  one  sup- 
portive apparently  from  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  Hctlky] 
says  of  his  amendment  to  strike  this 
section  are  the  mobile  home  segments 
of  the  industry. 

Mr.  HILER.  Madam  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  wiU  yield,  I  thought 
the  gentleman  had  read  a  long  list  of 
people  who  were  supporting  it  that 
made  their  statements  in  response  to 
his  call,  not  in  response  to  their  call  to 
him  to  ask  to  offer  an  amendment,  so 
I  Just  think  the  record  needs  to  be 
clarified. 

Mr.  WTLIE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

^^aHntw  Chairman,  this  letter  from 
the  National  Association  of  Hcune 
Builders  has  become  controversial 
here.  I  think  maybe  the  author  of  the 
amendment  ought  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  explain  his  position,  and  if  he 
did  in  fact  see  this  letter  from  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders, 
which  apparently  is  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  and  in  support  of  the 
study  which  is  recommended  in  the 
bill  as  it  presently  comes  to  us. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  for  an  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  HEFLET.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

The  letter  from  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Home  Builders,  if  you  listen 
carefully  to  the  list  that  I  read  there, 
it  never  mentioned  mobile  homes,  be- 
cause we  are  not  talking  about  mobile 
homes   here.    We   are   talking   about 
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modular  homes.  It  never  mentioned 
moUl*  homes  »t  AlL 

This  thine  flr«t  came  to  my  atten- 
tion fttm  my  Democratic  Governor  in 
the  State  of  Colorado. 

When  I  talked  about  the  hmnebulld- 
ers,  I  talked  about  the  homebullden  In 
the  State  of  Colorado  and  I  challenged 
the  gentleman  to  caU  the  homebulld- 
en in  the  gentleman's  State  and  I 
think  we  wlU  find  they  agree  this  is  a 
local  prerogative.  ,  _ 

Now.  why  the  National  AssociaUon 
of  Home  Builders  have  come  out  in 
mutport  of  it.  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

We  talk  about  it  as  Just  being  a 
study  but  as  I  quoted  frcm  the  report 
language,  it  does  not  talk  about  just 
being  a  study.  It  talks  about  when  the 
standards  are  in  place. 

Now.  that  sounds  like  a  great  deal 
more  is  in  mind  tum  than  Just  a  study 
when  the  standards  are  In  place.  It 
talks  about  preemptive  standards. 
Now.  to  me.  preemptive  standards  do 
not  have  muidi  to  do  with  voluntary. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WTUK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frmn  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  t*'«"fc  it  is  Important  at  this  point 
that  we  clarify  this  and  I  think  that  is 
the  basic  of  the  misunderstanding. 

There  is  no  way  that  this  section 
could  result  in  any  mandate  whatso- 
ever. If  the  study  is  ever  completed  by 
HUD.  as  we  desire,  the  choice  wlU  be 
up  to  the  manufacturer.  It  is  still  a 
diokx.  It  is  still  voluntary.  There  is 
nothing  mandated  as  the  resiilt  of  the 
completion  of  a  study;  so  I  think  the 
gentleman  ought  to  have  that  clear  in 
hla  mind  because  I  think  he  tias  either 
misinterpreted  or  perhaps  has  been 
misinformed,  but  I  refer  to  the  plain 
reading  of  the  section  for  the  best 
source  of  interpretation. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  WYIilE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
would  say  that  the  gentleman  fn»n 
Texas  apparently  does  have  a  point 
whl^  I  think  ought  to  be  clarified,  be- 
cause it  says  that  the  committee  bill 
directs  HUD  within  6  months  of  enact- 
ment to  prepare  a  report  to  Congress 
which  describes  several  feasibility  al- 
ternatives for  implementing  a  volun- 
tary preemptive  national  code  for 
modular  housing.  That  is  not  mobile 
homes.  That  is  modular  housing. 

Then  on  the  other  hand,  this  letter 
from  the  National  Association  of 
Hmne  Builders  says  they  support  sec- 
tion 321  and  would  strongly  oppose  an 
amendment  expected  to  be  offered  by 
RepresentaUve  Hsnxr  which  would 
delete  the  provisons  of  this  bill,  be- 
cause they  want  to  study  and  analyze 
and  evaltutte  the  alternatives  for  im- 
plementing a  voluntary  preemptive  na- 
tional code  for  modular  housing. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlonan  yield? 
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Mr.  WTIilS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HSFliET.  BCadam  Chairman.  I 
think  the  question  here,  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders  obvious- 
ly are  opposed  to  the  amendment. 
Why  they  are  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  not  clear  on. 

The  local  home  builders,  and  I  think 
each  of  us  would  find  that  in  most  of 
our  districts,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  op- 
posed to  this  because  they  feel  very 
strongly  that  building  codes  ought  to 
be  the  prerogative  of  a  local  jurisdic- 
tion, not  of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  Is  a  first  step  on  leading  us  to 
those  kinds  of  standards,  those  kinds 
of  Federal  standards. 

I  guess  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  what  his  Interpre- 
tation is  of  preemptive  voluntary. 

What  it  appears  to  be  to  me  is  that 
if  they  comply  with  the  Federal  stand- 
ards, they  are  let  out  from  under  the 
State  standards  because  they  are  pre- 
emptive, so  they  are  let  out  from 
under  the  SUte  standards. 

The  SUte  of  California,  for  instance, 
has  very  strict  building  standards. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HEFLEY.  And  they  could  get 
out  from  under  those  standards  based 
on  this  kind  of  a  standard. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Madam  Chairman. 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Kir.  GONZALEZ.  Madam  Chairman, 
just  to  answer  that,  I  think  that  is 
What  I  have  been  attempting,  maybe 
very  poorly,  to  point  out.  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  would  never  have  of- 
fered or  sanctioned  without  question- 
ing anything  that  would  mandate.  I 
am  an  enemy  of  mandates. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  I 
think  perhaps  his  misunderstanding 
arises  from  the  use  of  the  word  pre- 
emptive. This  calls  for  a  study. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
BOGOS).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wylix 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Madam  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  if 
and  when  HUD  has  completed  a  study, 
and  let  us  say  they  arrive  at  some 
rules  and  regulations  accruing  from 
that  study,  the  builder  has  a  choice. 
He  can  build  under  a  national  code  or 
under  a  local  code.  If  the  builder 
chooses  to  use  a  national  code,  it 
would  preempt  local  codes,  naturally. 
If  that  is  his  choice.  It  does  not  have 
to  be. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  reason 
we  are  requesting  the  study  is  that 
hearing  after  hearing,  request  after  re- 
quest has  arisen  because  of  the  mjrriad 
of  conflicting  codes  and  zoning  provi- 
sions throughout  our  50  States.  There- 
fore, in  the  case  of  modular  homes.  If  I 
may  say.  the  desire  is  to  have  a  HUD- 


conducted  study.  If  HUD  is  already  in- 
dicative that  it  does  not  favor  on  its 
own  recommendation  any  kind  of  a 
mandated  national  proviso,  the  gentle- 
man can  well  see  that  we  are  far  from 
any  potential  of  such  a  thing  happen- 
ing as  a  state  or  local  regulation  being 
necessarily  preemptive  on  a  mandated 
no-choice  basis.  I  Just  do  not  know 
how  else  we  could  put  it. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  liCadam  (Chairman,  may 
I  say  that  there  does  appear  to  be 
some  ambiguity  and  maybe  some  am- 
bivalence in  the  language,  because  it 
says: 

F^*alble  alternatives  for  Implementins  a 
voluntary  preemptive  national  code. 

I  do  not  know  If  we  can  have  a  pre- 
emptive voluntary  national  code. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Madam  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  ftirther.  as 
I  said,  in  the  event  such  a  code  is  pro- 
mulgated, the  builder  has  a  choice.  He 
can  refiise.  He  might  prefer  the  strict- 
er California  standards  or  some  other 
State  which  has  a  long  practice  in 
some  construction  lines.  As  you  know, 
we  have  different  climates,  we  have 
different  construction  techniques.  To 
that  extent  I  think  that  none  of  us  are 
in  disagreement. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wtux 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Madam  Chairman, 
we  do  not  want  to  arbitrarily  mandate 
an  abrogation  of  the  local  or  the  State 
provisos.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
even  if  HUD.  as  a  result  of  its  study,  is 
able  to  construct  a  national  standard 
code,  it  Is  still  voluntary. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  HxFunr]  for  a  further  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
think  what  we  want  are  the  different 
standards,  based  upon  different  needs 
in  different  areas.  We  want  the  differ- 
ent standards.  So  when  we  put  this  in. 
we  give  the  manufacturer  of  modular 
homes  the  opportunity  to  choose.  I  am 
sure  the  national  standard  is  not  going 
to  be  as  strict  as  the  California  stand- 
ard, for  instance:  so  we  give  him  the 
opportimity  to  choose  the  lesser  of 
those  standards  and  all  of  a  sudden  we 
have  modular  homes  competing  in  an 
unfair  advantage  with  the  stick  btillt 
homes  locally  who  have  to  comply 
with  the  local  building  standards. 
That  is  why  I  think  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  keep  their  hands  off 
this.  That  is  why  I  do  not  think  we 
need  a  study,  because  I  think  the 
study  is  Just  one  step  from  going 
ahead  and  putting  in  the  standards. 


Mr.  WYLIE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
think  the  bottom  line  is  right  there.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  concern  about  com- 
petition between  modular  homes  and 
stick-built  homes. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Idadam  Cliairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  numljer  of 
words. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  amendment  presented  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  for  many  of 
the  reasons  which  have  been  stated 
here  earlier  this  morning. 

Standards  that  are  suitable  for  the 
State  of  California  or  the  SUte  of  Col- 
orado or  the  SUte  of  Texas  may  not 
be  suiUble  for  the  SUte  of  Arizona  or 
the  SUte  of  New  Jersey.  Standards  for 
homes  built  in  earthquake-prone  areas 
are  not  suiUble  for  homes  built  in 
areas  that  are  not  subject  to  earth- 
quakes. 

Local  Jurisdictions  should  have  their 
rights  to  determine  what  standards 
they  wish  to  impose  on  housing,  be  it 
stick-built  or  modular  housing. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly. I  think  this  amendment  is  very 
appropriate  and  should  be  adopted  be- 
cause it  is  fairly  clear  from  the  discus- 
sions we  have  had  on  the  floor  that 
there  is  not  a  imanimlty  of  opinion 
even  among  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee as  to  Just  exactly  what  this  sec- 
tion means.  There  is  ambiguity  in  the 
section.  There  appears  to  be  conflict 
between  the  section  and  the  language 
in  the  report.  For  those  reasons  alone, 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Hxtley]  is  very 
appropriate  and  should  be  considered 
favorably  by  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

B^.  HEFLETY.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  am  h^py  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Rhodes]. 

I  Just  would  like  to  quote  from  the 
Housing  Community  Development 
Homeless  Prevention  Act  Report, 
where  it  speaks  that  these  recommen- 
dations from  HUD  are  In  order  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  recom- 
mended codes. 

Now,  what  does  that  say  to  me? 
That  says  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  come  up  with  a  study  that  is 
going  to  ensure  compliance.  I  think 
that  is  the  key. 

I  think  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
said.  I  do  not  think  most  of  us  want 
the  Federal  Government  to  reach  out 
into  this  area  of  local  concern  and 
make  these  kinds  of  demands.  This  is 
the  place  to  stop  it.  not  after  the 
study,  because  it  builds  up  a  momen- 
tum of  its  own  and  down  the  line  it  is 
going  to  tie  more  difficult.  Let  us  stop 
it  right  now  by  Just  taking  this  out. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  agree. 
This  is  the  first  step  toward  a  federal- 


ly mandated  building  and  housing 
code.  I  think  we  do  not  want  to  take 
that  step.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  should  spend  the  time 
and  the  money  on  a  study  that  is 
going  to  lead  us  in  a  direction  that  I 
do  not  think  any  of  us  want  to  go.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  Hefley  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
HznxT]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demand  by  Mr.  Hetlet)  there 
were — ayes  7,  noes  3. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonmi  is  not  present.  Pursu- 
ant  to  the  provisions  of  clause  2.  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  annoimces  that  she 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  follow- 
ing the  quorum  call.  Meml>ers  will 
record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 
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The    CHAIRMAN.    Four    hundred 
seven  Members  have  answered  to  their 
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name,  a  qiiorum  is  present,  and  the 
Committee  will  resume  lU  business. 
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The  CHAmiiAN.  The  pending  busl- 
nem  is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  OomALBl  for  a  re- 
corded vote.  Five  minutes  will  be  al- 
lowed for  the  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  1».  noes 
283.  not  voting  22.  is  follows: 
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Mrs.  8AIKI  and  Messrs.  MURPHY. 
PARRIS,  WOLP.  and  LUNOREN 
Changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

msOMAL  EXTLAHATIOH 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  174  I  was  absent  for  the  vote 
on  the  Hefley  amendment  to  delete 
the  study  of  voluntary  standards  for 
modular  homes.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "no."  However,  I  was 


attending  my  daughter  Noel's  high 
school  graduation  this  morning  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  »4r.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

lix.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee, both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the 
way  they  have  worked  out  an  effective 
compromise  on  the  issue  of  FmHA 
prepayment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  vyinter  in  my  district  30 
etdarty  and  low-income  people  were  evicted 
from  their  homes  in  s  federally  subsidized 
hotjaing  proiect  This  wss  s  perfectly  legs! 
action.  Fortunately,  the  community  responded 
magnificently  and  with  hard  work,  ingenuity, 
and  the  cooperation  of  s  variety  of  govenv 
mental  agencies,  other  housing  was  eventual- 
ly found  for  all  those  who  had  l)een  evicted.  I 
learned  then  that  this  kind  of  thing  has  been 
hi^ipening  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and 
tfiat  it  (X)ukj  happen — soon — in  my  own  dis- 
trict again. 

The  probtem  arises  from  the  prepayment  of 
Fwmers  Home  Administration  sectkxi  515 
k>ans  whose  projects  were  placed  in  sendee 
prior  to  1979.  Upon  prepayn>ent  of  the  toan, 
the  projects  are  no  lor>ger  sut)ject  to  the  use 
raslrictmns.  ir>cluding  tow  rents,  of  the  FmHA 
515  Program.  Upon  prepayment,  ttie  owner 
may  legally  raise  the  rent,  thus  forang  the 
low-irKome  terwnts  to  find  other  homes. 
When  this  hsppened  last  year  in  MarysviHe, 
WA.  in  my  district  other  housing  was  found.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  this  essentially  rural 
community  to  absorb  another  30  persons. 
shoukJ  another  prepayment  occur.  Yet,  there 
are  two  other  projects  in  the  immediate  area 
which  are  eligible  for  prepayment 

This  is  a  classic  case  of  competing  equities. 
Owners  of  the  projects  have  contract  rights 
wtiich  Congress  must  honor.  But  Corigress 
also  has  an  obligatkxi  to  protect  the  rights  of 
ttw  tenants  in  these  federally  sutMtdized  units. 
The  <x>mpromi8e  arrived  at  in  H.R.  4  is  a 
fair  sokJtnn.  It  doesn't  answer  all  the  ques- 
ttons,  but  it  contains  the  necessary  elements 
of  a  true  compromise.  Of  course,  no  one  is 
completely  happy  ¥«th  tt.  but  Congress  hasnt 
run  roughshod  over  the  ovtrners  snd  the  ekJer- 
ly  and  low-income  tenants  will  be  assured,  for 
the  lime  being,  of  decent,  affordable  living 
quarters.  The  "equity  buyout"  program  pro- 
vides a  way  for  owrwrs  to  leave  tt>e  515  Pro- 
gram wittKXit  tosing  ttieir  investment,  while  at 
the  same  time  Iteeping  the  project  urxler  the 
use  restrictkxw  of  the  515  Program.  The  com- 
promise also  recognizes  that  the  new  Tax 
Code  discourages  owners  and  investors  from 
continuing  partk^patkxi  in  the  515  Program 
arxj  offers  provisions  to  offset  tf>ose  disincerv 
lives.  I  wouM  urge  that  future  legislation  be 
exptored  atong  these  lines.  If  the  515  Program 
is  not  sttractive  to  owners  snd  investors,  it  is 
the  eWerty  ani  townncome  in  our  society  who 
ultimately  suffer. 

The  members  of  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Devetopment  Subconvnittee  are  to  be 


commended  eipeciaHy  Representative  Rick 
Lehman,  who  devoted  kK>g  hours  working  with 
the  interested  parties,  and  Representative 
John  Hn^r,  wtK>se  cooperation  was  essential 
to  the  compromise.  In  addition.  Chairman 
GONZAixz.  who  understands  the  problem  and 
lent  his  stipport.  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
this  effort 

lix.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement.  He  has  been 
very  supportive. 

lix.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  RiSGi]. 

Iiir.  RIDGE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  full  committee 
markup  of  HH.  4, 1  offered  an  amend- 
ment that  prohibits  lenders  from 
charging  an  effective  Interest  rate  on 
low  principal  FHA  loans  which  Is 
larger  than  an  effective  rate  charged 
by  the  same  lender  for  loans  the  maxi- 
mum principal  amount  permitted  for 
FHA  loans. 

ytt.  chairman.  I  would  ask  tinani- 
mous  consent  that  a  statement  rela- 
tive to  this  amendment  which  the 
Chairman  graciously  accepted  during 
the  full  committee  maiicup  be  inserted 
in  the  Rbcoro  at  this  point. 

Starkkrt  or  Corokkssmah  Tom  Rnxs  oh 
TiTLX  m  or  HJl.  4.  Jtrni  11. 1987 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time.  I  woiUd  like  to 
call  attention  to  an  amendment  I  offered  at 
the  markup  of  HJl.  4  which  was  approved 
by  the  House  Banking  Committee  and  now 
is  found  In  section  420  of  the  bill.  This 
amendment  prohibits  lenders  from  charging 
an  effective  Interest  rate  on  low  principal. 
PHA  loans  which  Is  larger  than  the  effec- 
tive rate  charged  by  the  same  lender  for 
loans  having  the  maximum  principal 
amount  permitted  for  FHA  loans.  This  pro- 
vision of  H.R.  4  in  combination  with  a  provi- 
sion which  was  originally  offered  by  Mr. 
Kleczka  that  prohibits  lenders  from  setting 
minimum  amounts  on  FHA  losns.  are  two 
important  steps  In  redirecting  FHA  to  low- 
and  moderate-income  Americans. 

Reason  and  compassion  dictate  that  na- 
tional housing  policy  should  direct  Federal 
aaistance  to  those  least  able  to  afford 
decent  housing.  This  is  true  in  both  direct 
Federal  8ul]sidy  programs  and  the  programs 
which  guarantee  credit.  Section  420  is  in 
keeping  with  this  basic  premise  t>ecau8e  it 
ensures  that  families  purchasing  lower 
priced  homes,  have  equal  access  to  Federal 
mortgage  Insurance  and  no  higher  flnamdng 
costs  than  families  purchasing  homes  which 
cost  $100,000. 

In  H.R.  4  we  raised  the  FHA  loan  limits  to 
$101,250.  This  was  done  so  that  homebuyers 
throughout  the  country,  even  those  located 
in  areas  where  real  estate  prices  have 
soared,  could  have  access  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  guarantee  programs.  Section  420  was 
offered  with  the  same  public  policy  consid- 
erations in  mind— access  to  the  FHA  insur- 
ance program  by  low  and  moderate  income 
Americans.  In  the  case  of  section  420,  how- 
ever, access  is  given  to  families  seeking 
modest  loans,  rather  than  loans  at  the 
higher  end  of  the  market.  Support  for  rais- 
ing the  FHA  loan  limits,  therefore,  is  com- 
mensurate with  support  for  protection  for 
those  individuals  seeking  modest  loans. 


Once  we  have  finalised  this  "housekeep- 
ing legislation."  I  urge  the  Housing  Sul>com- 
mittee.  as  have  several  of  my  colleagues 
during  markup,  to  study  FHA  to  determine 
how  we  can  make  the  program  lietter  serve 
low-  and  moderate-income  Americans.  The 
facts  which  came  to  light  during  the 
markup  of  H.R.  4  and  which  caused  me  to 
introduce  my  amendment,  indicate  to  me 
that  FHA  Is  not  always  serving  the  lower 
end  of  the  market  and  that  we  have  been 
qul<dt  to  expand  the  program  to  the  higher 
end  of  the  market,  without  examining  who 
it  is  really  serving.  In  1985  only  21.7  percent 
of  FHA  loans  on  existing  homes  had  a  prin- 
ciple amount  under  $38,000.  At  the  same 
time,  over  a  third  of  FHA  loans  on  existing 
homes  had  a  mortgage  amount  of  over 
$60,000.  This  has  caused  me  to  question 
whether  low-  and  moderate-income  home- 
buyers  in  my  district,  or  in  similarly  situat- 
ed areas  of  the  country  have  adequate 
access  to  FHA  I  must  point  out  that  the 
median  value  of  a  home  in  the  21st  District 
of  Pennsylvania  is  $37,600.  This  means  that 
over  half  the  homebuyers  in  my  district  are 
being  minimally  served  by  FHA  and  this 
half  is  the  one  that  needs  a  government  pro- 
gram the  most. 

It  also  is  important  to  note  that  in  1985 
only  17  percent  of  all  borrowers  receiving  an 
FHA  insured  loan  on  an  existing  property 
had  an  income  under  $25,000.  This  concerns 
me  since  once  again  it  indicates  that  low- 
and  m(xlerate-ln(x>me  home  buyers  in  my 
district,  where  the  median  value  of  a  home 
is  $37,600  are  receiving  minimal  assistance 
from  FHA 

I  am  strong  supporter  of  the  FHA  pro- 
gram and  <x>ntinue  to  support  its  goals  of 
better  enabling  homeownership  for  many 
Americans  who  might  not  otherwise  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  homeownership.  I  am  simply 
concerned  that  the  program  not  lose  sight 
of  those  who  need  it  most. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Andrkws,  for  the  purpose 
of  pursuing  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  engage  the 
distingtiished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Community 
Development  in  a  colloquy  on  a  matter 
of  deep  concern  to  many  Members  of 
this  body. 

The  question  of  equity  and  fairness 
in  the  implementation  of  the  Commu- 
nity Development  Block  Grant  and 
the  Urban  Development  Action  Grant 
Programs  has  been  a  topic  of  much 
debate  over  the  years  in  this  Chamber. 
In  my  work  on  these  matters  one  prob- 
lem has  stood  as  an  obstacle  to 
progress  and  resolution  of  this  debate. 
That  obstacle  is  the  lack  of  detailed, 
current,  and  usable  data. 

It  is  our  belief,  therefore,  that  a 
well-focused  and  defined  study  would 
provide  the  foimdation  for  resolution 
of  the  concerns  that  persist  about 
these  programs. 

Specifically,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
subcommittee  would  direct  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  to  conduct  a 
study  of  these  programs  aimed  at  sev- 
eral points  of  concern. 


First,  how  effective  in  relation  to 
each  other  are  the  currently  used  cri- 
teria, such  as  age  of  houring.  growth 
lag.  number  of  overcrowded  units,  and 
income  levels,  in  measuring  and  tar- 
geting the  need  for  assistance?  Are 
there  other  criteria  not  currently  used 
that  could  improve  the  targeting  of  as- 
sistance? This  would  be  important  in- 
formation in  assuring  that  the  criteria 
used  are  the  best. 

Second,  the  creation  of  the  alternate 
formula  for  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Grant  Program  in  1977  al- 
tered the  flow  of  funds  in  the  pro- 
gram. It  would  be  helpful  to  have  an 
assessment  of  exactly  how  it  changed 
the  flow  of  ftmds.  did  it  make  the  dis- 
tribution more  responsive  to  poverty 
and  overcrowding,  and  how  this 
change  is  reflected  in  historical  trend 
data  on  fimding  across  the  Nation.  In 
addition,  the  new  formula  included  a 
hold  harmless  provision  to  protect  the 
existing  recipients  of  assistance.  Ten 
years  later  are  these  recipients  still 
being  protected  from  harm? 

Third,  the  report  should  evaluate  in 
detail  the  accuracy  and  currency  of 
economic  and  social  data  used  by  HUD 
in  awarding  funds  under  these  pro- 
grams. Are  there  other  data  that 
would  assist  in  the  more  accurate  tar- 
geting of  grants  based  on  the  level  of 
economic  distress?  Would  more  fre- 
quent collection  of  existing  data  be  of 
assistance?  GAO  could  give  us  guid-  • 
ance  in  improving  our  data  base  for 
evaluating  these  programs. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man whether  he  would  support  the 
gathering  of  such  information  and 
analysis? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  wish  to  reply  to 
the  gentleman  that  it  is  a  very  valua- 
ble suggestion,  it  is  one  that  we  wel- 
come and  accept  and  I  can  pledge  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  subcommittee 
will  make  such  a  request  as  the  gentle- 
man is  suggesting  to  the  GAO.  I  ask  if 
it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  gentle- 
man if  we  could  delegate  our  staffs  to 
work  together  to  set  the  parameters 
for  our  request  to  GAO  for  this  study. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  That  is  acceptable 
to  me,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you  for 
your  consideration  of  this  matter. 

At  this  point  I  wonder  if  the  chair- 
man would  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Shaw]  to  Join  us  in  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Bdr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  sup- 
port the  action  by  both  gentlemen 
from  Texas,  which  calls  for  a  study  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  on 
community  development  block  grants 
and  urban  development  action  grants. 

This  study  is  very  important,  in  that, 
it  will  gather  much  needed  data  on  the 
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ijl<yt«tVm  of  fundi  for  thaae  two  i>ro- 
gnnw  and  wlU  reveal  the  mocancy  of 
the  current  formulas  belns  uaed  by 

HUD. 

It  to  my  hope  that  thli  itudy  will  re- 
flect which  communltiee  most  need 
these  fundB  and  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman for  requertlnc  this  study. 

Mr  GOHZAUZ.  I  want  the  record 
to  ibow  that  we  are  grateful  to  both 
gentlemen,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Amaswsl  and  the  gentleman 
tram  Florida  Ilir.  ShawI  because  we 
have  been  struggling  on  this  subcom- 
mittee with  this  same  desire  to  have  a 
bettsr  daU  base,  to  see  the  workability 
of  such  a  program  as  UDAO  based  on 
the  standards  of  evaluation  that  have 
been  set  forth  through  rule  and  regu- 
lation by  HUD.  So  we  are  deeply 
grateful  to  these  two  gentlemen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  addl- 
tf^H*^'  amendments  to  title  in? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  wiU  designate  UUe 

The  text  of  UUe  IV  is  as  follows: 
miM  tv-comivMrr  DgvgLomvfr  and 
MiaaLLANMOVs  nut&uma 
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ate.  4U.  commimny  oKnutmua  AvrmouiA- 
nous. 

(m)  Oommvmrr  DKrwLonaafr  Block 
Otuum.—'nte  meond  aenUnet  of  tection  103 
<if  the  Homaing  and  Community  Deveiop- 
wttnt  Act  of  1$74  U  amended  to  read  oj  fol- 
towK  "Then  i»  OMOtoriMtd  to  be  ajtpropri- 
alcd  /br  vurvoae*  of  —tUtance  under  tec- 
MOM  IH  and  107  t3.000.000.000  for  flxal 
year  iM«. ". 

(bf  DmcmmoiumT  Fuhd.— 

(tf  The  finl  tenUnee  of  tectlon  lOlla)  of 
the  Hooting  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1*74  U  amtnOoA  to  read  <u /ojtoy*- 
"Of  tAe  total  amount  proxHded  in  appropria- 
tion AcU  under  MCtion  103  for  fltcai  year 
t$U,  $M.O00.O0O  mat  be  $et  aside  in  a  tpe 
dal  diaeretionarji  fund  for  granU  under  tub- 
aeettom  (b).".  _  „ 

(21  Section  107  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
mwiUy  Development  Act  of  1*74  U  amend- 

fAt  bt  rtdetignating  tub$eetion*  (c)  and 
td)  a$  $ub»eetioni  (d)  and  (e).  retpectively: 


(Bt  bw  inaerUng  after  tuUection  (bt  the 
/oOowing  new  ttUteection: 

"Ic)  Of  the  amount  $et  aside  for  use  under 
subsection  (bt  in  any  fiscal  year,  Oxe  Secre- 
tary AaU,  to  the  extent  approved  in  appro- 
priation Acts,  make  avaUabU  not  leu  than 
$2.iOt,000  in  the  form,  of  granU  to  institu- 
Mom  of  higher  education,  either  directty  or 
through  artawide  planning  organisations  or 
States,  for  the  purpote  of  continuing  pro- 
grams in  effect  duHng  fiscal  year  l*t4  for 
prxntding  assistance  to  economic«Jly  disad- 
vantaged and  minority  itudenU  u>ho  par- 
ticipaU  in  community  devHopment  work 
Study  programs  and  are  enrolled  in  fuU-Ume 
graduate  or  undergraduate  program*  in 
cammuMity  and  economic  development, 
community  planning,  or  community  man- 
ggemenL  Such  granU  may  be  made  only  to 
iiuMMiMoM  of  higher  education  receiving 
grants  for  such  purpose  under  sutuection  <b) 
for  fiscal  year  1*04.  and  may  only  be  provid- 
ed to  such  instU^Uion^  in  the  tame  manner 
as  tuch  grant*  are  provided  during  tueh 
fiscal  year." 


Ic)  Ummam  DsvMionaMT  Acnon  OKA/m.— 
Section  ll»taJ  of  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1*74  U  amended  6v 
ttriking  the  teeond  and  la»t  sentences  and 
inserting  the  following  new  tentenees: 
"Tkera  it  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  thU  taction  t2ti.000.000  for  fiscal 
year  l*tt.  Any  amount  appropriated  under 
thU  tubteetion  thall  remain  availabU  until 
fiprndfit  ". 
SMC  MS  TAMegrtNc  or  Btngrm  ro  Mtiaom  or 

LOW  AND  WOOUUn  INCOHK. 

(aJ  PtuMAMr  Oajscrm.— Section  lOUcf  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  U  amended  in  the  teeond  ten- 
tence  6*  striking  "51  percent"  and  inserting 

"75  percent ". 

(bt  Srtartc  OajrcrrvES. -Section  lOKcXi) 
of  the  Housing  and  CommunUy  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  U  amended  frv  ttriking  "to 
attract  persons  of  higher  income". 

Ic)  CKMrmcATtoM.— Section  104lb)<3)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  U  amended  6»  striking  "$1  percent" 
and  interting  "75  percent". 
SMC  mi  cirr  and  covnty  cLAsamcAnoNs. 

la)  HmoPOUTAM  Crrv.— Section  102la)l4) 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  U  amended- 

ID  in  the  second  tentence,  l>v  striking 
■September  30.  19t7"  arut  inserting  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1911"; 

12)  by  striking  the  third  sentence  and  in- 
serting the  following:  "Any  unit  of  general 
local  government  that  becomes  eligibU  to  be 
classified  as  a  metropolitan  city,  and  was 
not  <Aa*sified  as  a  metropolitan  city  in  the 
immediately  preceding  fiscal  year.  may. 
upon  submission  of  written  notification  to 
the  Secretary,  defer  iU  classification  as  a 
metropolitan  city  for  aU  purpose*  under  this 
title,  if  it  elecU  to  have  its  population  in- 
cluded in  an  urban  county  under  sut>tection 
Id).  Any  city  classified  as  a  metropolitan 
city  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  may 
elect  not  to  retain  it*  cUusiflcation  so  that 
it  may  be  in^uded  <n  on  urban  county.": 

and 

13)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Any  city  classified  as  a  metropoli- 
tan city  pursuant  to  the  first  or  second  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph,  and  that  no  longer 
Qualifies  as  a  metropolitan  city  under  such 
first  or  second  sentence  in  a  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  fiscal  year  198t.  shaU  retain 
its  classification  a*  a  metropolitan  city  for 
tuch  fiscal  year  and  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  except  that  in  such  succeeding  fiscal 
year  I  A)  the  amount  of  the  grant  to  such  city 
shall  be  SO  percent  of  the  amount  calculated 
under  section  lOtIb):  and  IB)  the  retnaininff 
50  percent  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  aUo- 
cated  under  section  lOeidi  to  the  StaU  in 
which  the  city  U  located  and  the  city  shaU 
be  eligible  in  swJi  succeeding  fiscal  year  to 
receive  a  dUtribution  from  the  StaU  alloca- 
tion under  section  100(d)  a*  increased  by 
thi*  tentence. ". 

lb)  Umdam  Covurrr.— Section  102(aJI$)  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  U  amended— 

ID  in  clause  IB),  by  striking  "has  a  com- 
bined population  of  two  hundred  thousand 
or  more"  arut  inserting  the  foUowing:  "has  a 
population  of  200,000  (excluding  the  popula- 
tion of  metropolitan  cities  therein)  and  has 
a  combined  population  of  SO.OOO  or  more": 

12)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following:  ".  or 
ID)  ha*  a  current  population  \n  exceu  of 
177,000  (exclusive  of  all  metropolitan  cities 
therein),  with  more  than  SO  percent  of  the 
housing  units  of  the  area  unsewered  and 
with  the  unsewered  housing  uniU  contrlttut- 


irigloths  degrmdaUon  of  an  aguifer  that  ha* 
been  declared  a  sole  tource  aquifer  by  the 
Knvironmental  Protection  Agency:  and  such 
term  indudea  Knox  County  in  the  StaU  of 
Tennessee,  and  Beaver  County  in  the  StaU 
of  Pennsylvania  ": 

IS)  in  the  teeond  sentence— 

lA)  by  inserHng  "or  19*4"  after  "fiscal 
year  19t3":  and 

IB)  by  ttriking  "September  30,  1997"  and 
interting  "Septemtter  30.  l*tt":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new 
sentence:  "Any  county  classified  as  an 
urban  county  pursuant  to  the  first,  teeond, 
or  third  tentence  of  thU  paragraph,  and  that 
no  longer  gualiflet  a*  an  urban  county 
under  such  flrtt,  teeond.  or  third  tentence  in 
a  fiscal  year  beginning  after  fiscal  year 
l*tl,  shaU  retain  it*  classification  as  an 
urban  county  for  such  fiscal  year  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  except  that  in  such 
succeeding  fiscal  year  (A)  the  amount  of  the 
grant  to  such  an  urt>an  county  shall  be  SO 
percent  of  the  amount  calculated  under  sec- 
tion lOeib):  and  IB)  the  remaining  SO  per- 
cent thall  be  added  to  the  amount  allocated 
under  tection  lOOId)  to  the  StaU  in  tohich 
the  urban  county  is  located  and  the  urban 
county  «AaU  be  eligibU  in  such  succeeding 
fiscal  year  to  receive  a  distribution  from  the 
StaU  allocation  under  section  100(d)  as  in- 
created  ^>v  this  sentence. ". 

Ic)  Additional  QvAuncsnoN  as  MmoroL- 
rrAM  Crrr.— DuHng  1987  and  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  any  city  within  a  metropoli- 
tan area  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  metro- 
politan city  under  section  102la)l4)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  if  such  city- 
ID  was  entitled  to  a  grant  of  a  hold-harm- 
le**  amount  under  section  lOOIh)  of  such  Act 
as  such  section  was  in  effect  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  96-399: 

(2)  had,  according  to  the  1910  decennial 
census,  a  population  of  38.957:  and 

13)  received  a  preliminary  grant  approval 
on  March  8,  1984.  for  an  urban  development 
action  grant  under  section  119  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974. 


A  city  that  Qualifies  <u  a  metropolitan  city 
pursuant  to  paragraph*  11).  12).  and  13) 
ShaU  be  eligibU  in  fiscal  year  1987  for  a 
grant  under  section  108(b)(1)  of  the  HouHng 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974. 
notwithstanding  the  provisioru  of  section 
lOZ(d)  of  such  Act,  except  that  any  such  city 
that  had  entered  into  a  cooperation  agree- 
ment to  include  iU  population  in  that  of  an 
urban  county,  as  provided  in  section 
102la)l8)IB>lii)  of  such  Act  shaU  only  be  eli- 
gibU for  such  a  grant  if  both  the  city  and 
urban  county  mutuaUy  agree  to  terminaU 
tuch  cooperation  agreement  for  *uch  fUcal 
year. 

Id)  Inclusion  or  Untts  or  OamAL  Local 
OovsMNUVfT  IN  Ursan  COUNTIES.— Scction 
102(d)  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  i*  amended  by  ttrik- 
ing the  latt  tentence. 

le)  DsriNTTiON  or  Ukdan  County  ro*  Puk- 
rosMS  or  Allocation.— Section 

100lb)l2)lA)IH  of  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1974  i*  amended  fey 
interting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  the 
following:  "(except  that,  for  purposes  of  this 
clause,  the  population  of  any  county  Quali- 
fying as  on  i»f*on  county  under  section 
102(a)l8)(B)  shaU  be  the  population  of  the 
portion  of  the  urban  county  complying  with 
the  reouiremenU  of  clauses  IV  or  Hi)  ofsu^ 
tection)". 


SMC  «M.    CALCVLATtON  OT  MMDIAN  INCOHM  FOM 
NONKNTirLMmENT  AKMAS. 

Section  102la)l20)lA)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Devdopment  Act  of  1974  i* 
amended  try  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  the  foUowing:  ",  except  that  in  the 
case  of  any  nonentitlement  area  the  Secre- 
tary ihdU  determine  the  median  income  on 
the  basi*  of  the  median  income  of  the  area, 
or  of  aU  nonentitlement  area*  in  the  State, 
whichever  i*  higher". 
SMC  ttk  STAnnKNT  or  Acnvtnss  and  rsvibw. 

Section  104la)(l)  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munUy Development  Act  of  1974  i*  amended 
by  *triking  out  the  la*t  tentence. 

SKC   Ml   ALLKVIATtON  Or  LAMSrttONT  rVOODINC 
AND  KMOSION. 

Section  104lb)l3)  of  the  Houting  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed- 

11)  by  interting  "I A)"  after  "except  that": 
and 

12)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  the  following:  ":  and  IB)  notuHthttand- 
ing  any  other  provision  of  this  section, 
grantees  that  border  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
that  experience  significant  adverse  finan- 
cial and  physical  effects  due  to  lakefront 
erosion  or  flooding  may  include  in  the  pro- 
jected use  of  funds  activities  that  are  clearly 
designed  to  aUeviaU  the  threat  posed,  and 
rectify  the  damage  caused,  tty  ««cft  erosion 
or  flooding". 

SMC  m.  AcnvmMs  to  mssMitvs  and  MxrASD 

LOWKM INCOUE  HOVSING. 

la)  Okantks  CxKTincATioN.— Section 
104lb)l4)  of  the  Houting  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

ID  by  inserting  "lA)"  before  '-identifies": 
and 

12)  by  striking  "and"  the  second  place  it 
appears  and  interting  the  foUowing:  ";  IB) 
includes  protHsioru  to  pre*erve  or  expand 
the  atKiilabUity  of  housing  for  pertoru  of 
low  and  moderaU  income,  to  minimise  the 
displacement  of  such  persons,  and  to  pro- 
vide relocation  OMiitance  v^ten  such  dis- 
placement is  unavoidable,  and  specifies  sep- 
arately the  provisions  developed  for  persons 
of  low  income  and  the  provisions  developed 
for  persoru  of  moderaU  income;  and  (C) ". 

lb)  HovsiNO  Assistance  Plan.— Section 
104lc)ll)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Devtiopment  Act  of  1974  i*  amended— 

11)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  tulh 
paragraph  IB); 

12)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  tub- 
paragraph  IC)  and  ifuerting  ":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new 
siUtparagraph' 

"(D)  tpecifie*  acHvitie*  that  wiU  be  under- 
taken annuaUy  to  minimise  displacement 
and  preserve  or  expand  the  availability  of 
housing  for  person*  of  low  and  moderaU 
income,  such  a*  the  pre*ervation  of  singU 
room  occupancy  housing  and  the  develop- 
ment by  public  and  privaU  nonprofit  orga- 
nisatioru  of  vacant  propertie*  that  become 
availabU  under  in  rem  proceeding*,  and 
specific*  separately  the  activities  that  wiU 
be  undertaken  for  persoru  of  low  income 
and  the  actixHties  that  uHU  be  undertaken 
for  persons  of  moderaU  income. ". 

SMC  Ml  NOVSINC  assistance  FLANS. 

la)  Assessment  or  Housma  Assistance 
Needs  or  the  Homeless.— Section 
104lc)ll)IA)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

ID  in  the  second  parenthetical  phrase,  t>y 
inserting  "homeleu  person*,"  after  "a**i*t- 
ance. ":  and 

12)  in  the  la*t  parenthetical  phrase,  by  in- 
serting "and  homeU**  persoru"  after  "per- 
son*". 


lb)  Technical  AMENOttENTs.— Section 
10410(1)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  U  amended— 

ID  by  ttriking  "lower  income  pertoru" 
each  place  it  appears  and  iruerUng  "persoru 
of  low  and  moderaU  income":  and 

12)  in  siAparagraph  lOlii),  by  ttriking 
"low-income  persoru"  and  iruerting  "per- 
toru of  low  and  moderaU  income". 

sec.  «M  ECONOMIC  development  STRATEGY. 

Section  104  of  the  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Act  of  1974  is  arrtended— 

(1)  by  rede*ignating  *ub*ectU»u  Id) 
through  Ij)  a*  *ul>*ection*  le)  through  Ik),  re- 
*pectively;  and 

12)  by  iruerting  after  subiection  Ic)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Any  grant  under  section  108  shaU  be 
made  only  if  the  grantee  certifies  that  it  is 
foUowing  a  detailed  economic  development 
strategy  with  respect  to  the  economic  devel- 
opment activities  to  be  carried  out  loiOi  the 
grant  The  economic  development  *trategy 
*haU- 

"ID  de*crtbe  the  economic  development 
needs  of  persoru  of  low  and  moderaU 
income  and  the  manner  in  which  the  eco- 
nomic development  activitie*  wiU  meet  the 
need*; 

"(2)  detcribe  the  nature  and  amount  of 
long-term  employment  that  wiU  be  created 
by  the  econxymic  development  activitie*  for 
persoru  of  low  and  moderaU  income  who 
are  unemployed  and  underemployed; 

"13)  eruure  that  the  employment,  training, 
and  vocational  development  created  by  the 
economic  development  activities  will  be  tar- 
geted to  persoru  of  low  and  moderaU 
income  residing  or  expected  to  reside  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  grantee; 

"(4)  promoU  rieighl>orhood  revitalization 
goals  and  activities  that  include  planning, 
promotion,  and  financing  of  voluntary 
neighborhood  improvement  efforts  by  ne^h- 
borhood-based  nonprofit  organisatioru  lo- 
cated  in  low  and  moderaU  income  neighlmr- 
hoods  or  controlled  by  pertoru  of  low  and 
moderaU  income; 

"(5)  minimize  displacement  of  existing 
businesses  and  jol>s  in  neighl>orhoods 
through  the  lue  of  economic  development 
fund*  under  *ection  108; 

"(6)  include  measure*  for  documenting  the 
extent  to  which  the  project  activitie*  actual- 
ly benefit  persons  of  low  and  moderaU 
income,  including  records  demorutrating 
the  numbers  and  income  level*  of  tho*e  who 
benefit  from  the  employment  bioinesj  op- 
portunitie*.  and  housing  and  public  service* 
generated  by  the  actix)itie*. ". 

SEC  4 IS  CITIZEN  PARTICirA  TION  PLAN. 

Section  104  of  the  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Act  of  1974  it  amended— 

ID  by  redesignating  subsectioru  le) 
through  Ik)  la*  to  redesignated  by  *ection 
409  ofthu  Act)  a*  tubteetion*  If)  through  (I). 
retpectively;  and 

12)  by  iruertirtg  after  tubteetion  Id)  la* 
added  by  tection  509  of  thU  Act)  the  foUow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"le)  Any  grant  under  tection  108  shaU  be 
made  only  if  the  grantee  certifies  that  it  is 
following  a  detailed  citizen  particiSMtion 
plan.  The  citizen  participation  plan  shaU— 

"ID  provide  for  and  encourage  citizen  in- 
volvement at  the  neighborhood  level,  a*  well 
a*  on  a  city-icide  basis,  loith  particular  em- 
phasis on  person*  of  low  and  moderaU 
iricome  who  are  residenU  of  distre**ed 
area*,  and  on  area*  where  a  significant 
amount  of  activity  i*  proposed  or  ongoing; 

"(2)  provide  citizeru  with  rea*oruMe  and 
timely  acce**  to  local  meeting*,  information, 
and  record*  relating  to  the  proposed  and 
actual  uje  of  funds  under  thi*  title; 


"13)  provide  for  eonttnuUg  of  citlsen  in- 
volvement in  aU  *taget  of  the  community  tfe- 
vetopmerU  program  of  the  grantee,  intruding 
aU  plaru  and  *trategie*  reguired  under  this 
title,  the  developmerU,  implemerUation,  and 
evaluation  of  programmatic  activitie*,  and 
the  *election  of  activitie*  assisted  by  any 
contingency  or  local  option  funds; 

"(4)  provide  for  technical  assiitance  to 
groups  that  are  representative  of  persoru  of 
low  and  moderaU  income  and  are  teeking  to 
develop  propo*al*  and  *tatemenU  of  view* 
and  to  plan  and  operate  program*  and 
project*; 

"IS)  provide  for  a  tufficient  nunU>er  of 
public  hearing*  to  obtain  citisen  pietM  and 
to  respond  to  propo*ali  and  guettiotu  at  oil 
stages  of  the  community  development  pro- 
gram, which  liearings  shaU  be  held  after  ade- 
QuaU  notice,  at  times  and  locatioru  conven- 
ient to  potential  or  actual  beneficiaries,  and 
with  accommodation  for  handicapped  and 
non-English  *peaking  residents;  and 

"16)  provide  for  the  aruwering  of  com- 
plaint* and  grievance*  in  writing  within  IS 
loorking  day*  of  receipt ". 

SEC.  411  CONSMkVINC  NKKHBOMMOODS  AND  JNWS- 
INC  BY  FMOHIMtTINC  DISPLACEMENT. 

Section  104  of  the  Houting  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Act  of  1974  i*  amended^ 

ID  by  redesignating  *ubsection*  If) 
through  ID  (a*  *o  redesignated  by  tection 
410  of  thi*  Act)  a*  subsections  Ig)  through 
ImJ,  respectively;  and 

12)  by  iruerting  after  *ub*ection  le)  la* 
added  by  tection  510  of  thit  AcU  the  fbUouh 
ing  new  tubteetion: 

"If)  Any  grant  under  tection  106  thaU  be 
made  only  if  the  grantee  certiflet  that  it  it 
foUoicing  a  detailed  antidisplaeement  and 
relocation  assistance  plan  that  ha*  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  The  antidisplaee- 
ment and  relocation  assistance  plan  shaU— 

"ID  generaUy  prohibit  the  involuntary 
displacement  of  pertoru  of  low  and  moder- 
aU income  due  to  activities  assisted  under 
section  108; 

"(2)  permit  such  displacement  only  if  un- 
avoidabU  or  in  the  l>e*t  intere*t  of  the  house- 
holds and  community  affected;  and 

"(3)  in  the  event  of  «ucA  displacement, 
provide  that— 

"(A)  governmental  agencie*  or  privaU  de- 
velopers *haU  provide  one  for  one  replace- 
ment of  aU  low  and  moderaU  income  tfweO- 
ing  uniU  demoli*hed  or  converted  within 
the  *ame  area; 

"IB)  tuch  replacement  housing  shoQ  be  af- 
fordable, of  eoual  size,  of  egual  or  improved 
Quality,  and  located  in  an  area  approved  by 
the  displaced  persons; 

"(C)  such  replacement  housirig  AaB  be  de- 
signed to  rvTnain  offordiMe  to  persoru  of 
ttmilar  income  to  those  being  displaced;  and 

"ID)  provide  for  rOocalion  benefits  for 
displaced  persoru,  including— 

"li)  reimbursement  for  moving  expenses, 
security  deposits,  credit  checks,  and  other 
moving-related  experue*,  including  any  in- 
terim living  costs; 

"(ii)  comperuatlon  sufficient  to  eruure 
that  for  a  15-year  period,  the  hous^iold 
shaU  ru>t  bear,  after  relocation,  a  ratio  of 
shelter  cotU  to  income  that  exceed*  the 
lower  of— 

"(I)  the  ratio  of  the  shelter  co*U  of  the 
hous^iold  to  the  income  of  the  horuehold 
prior  to  displacement;  or 

"III)  30  percent;  and 

"liii)  permitting  the  displaced  person  to 
elect  to  participate  in  a  housing  cooperative 
or  mutual  housing  assoeiatiOK  in  which 
case  sufficient  compensation  ihaU  lie  pro- 


..^..^•.v^<«o>^~km.T  *  1  Bi?tf~/^i>T\  u/^iTCi; 
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aac  41V  commvHtrr  BtnutfUKfr  bucm  smmtt 
rvmx  agMVKM  Acnrmu. 
SecUon  ItSCJtlf  of  the  Homaing  oMd  Com- 
mwitt  Devtlovmimt  Act  of  1$74  U  amend- 

IV  fry  <iu*rMii«  "iAr  atttr  •^raoraph 
MMima'^  and 

It)  fry  intemng  btfi>re  Ou  temicoUm  at  the 
end  the  /oOowing:  ":  or  iBl  the  Seeretary  au- 
thortaet  tmch  unit  of  veneral  local  govern- 
wtent  to  nee  more  than  15  percent  (^ut  not 
won  Uum  the  Mcheat  percental  permitted 
to  be  need  under  ntApsnwraM  '^>  ^  «*•- 
other  unit  a/generat  local  i/ovemment  local- 
ad  in  the  mme  wutropolitan  area)  of  the  ae- 
tietance  received  under  thU  title  for  such  ac- 
Hvitiee  JbOowing  lU  a  determination  by 
radt  «««  Of  genera  local  government  that 
the  aetiviUea  carried  out  using  the  amounU 
auOtorteed  under  thie  $ul>para4fraph  are  ap- 
nrxtpriaU  to  tupport  propoeed  community 
development  activitie*;  and  (iiJ  tubmieeion 
to  the  Secretary  of  a  rcQuett  for  wcA  author- 
iaatton  by  such  unit  of  general  local  govem- 
ment". 

SMC  HI  umirm  ntw  comnvcnoN  or  bovsinc 
mnut  commiNny  DSvsumiKNr 
BioatauifmoGKAm. 

Section  tOSta)  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  U  amend- 
ed— 

fl)  fry  MtrUcing  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  fl7/; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (iSt  and  inseHing  in  lieu  thereof 
'^  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follouh 
ing  neu>  paragraph: 

"119/  provision  of  assistance  to  facilitate 
new  construction  or  substantial  reconstruc- 
tion in  instances  in  which  persons  of  low 
and  moderate  income  own  and  occupy  a 
home  that  the  grantee  determines  U  not 
suitable  for  rehabUitation. ". 

sec  tU  STATK  CUmnCATtOliS  POK  KXCKItlNC 
COUMVffnr      OEVKLOrMKUT      BLOCK 

cjujvTS      mt      Nonvirmjtmaa 

AKKAa. 

Section  10i(dK2l  of  the  Housing  ond  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  U  amend- 
td- 

(It  in  sutfparagraph  (C),  6y  striking  out 
•Vie  Oovemor  must  certify  that  the  StaU" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  StaU  must 
certify  that  it ":  ajul 

(Zt  in  subparagraph  (D),  by  striking  out 
"the  Oovemor  of  eocA  State"  ond  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  StaU". 
ate  41$.  m/LnvKAM  amb  mvinrvitfost  oaniBV- 
nom  n*  NOMumruuiEifr  ameas. 

Section  10€td)<2>  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"<S)  The  Oovemor  of  any  StaU  may  make 
eommUmenU  to  uniU  of  general  local  gov- 
emment  under  thU  paragraph  for  multiyear 
or  multipurpose  funding. ". 
SIC  «M  ADmiHrnnunvK  unnsMS  or  sTAns 
oianummitG  rvNOS  to  soNSftrmx- 

MMMTAMMAa. 


Section  l0€<dH3KA)  of  the  Housing  and 
Ctrmmnnity  DetJWojwient  i4ct  of  1974  U 
amended  by  striking  $102,000"  and  insert- 
ing "tl09.00Q". 


aac  4IT.  commvMirr  oavMLormufr  mlocm  sMAitr 

IMAM  GVAMAHTtKa. 

la)  LimrTATtott  o*r  CommmaMT9.—The  last 
sentence  of  section  lOtlaJ  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  U 

ID  by  striking  "fiscal  year  1M4"  and  in- 
serting "fiscal  year  19$$"^  and  

12)  by  striking  "t22i,f0.000"  and  inseH- 
ing "tli«.9—.—0' 

lb)  PnoHmmoM  oti  rEMs.— Section  lOt  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Dev^opment 
Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"Im)  No  fee  or  charge  may  be  imposed  by 
the  Secretary  or  any  other  federal  agency  on 
or  with  respect  to  a  guarantee  made  6y  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  after  the  daU  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Housing,  Community 
DevOoptment,  and  Homelessness  Prevention 
Act  of  19*7.". 

Ic)  SuaiBLM  Uses  or  Loam  OuAMAtrrzes.— 
Section  lOSta)  of  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1974  U  amended  in 
the  first  sentence- 
ID  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "purposes  of  fi- 
nancing": and 

12)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  the  following:  ":  (2)  housing  rehalHlita- 
tion;  or  131  economic  development  activities 
permitted  under  paragraphs  114).  US),  and 
II 7)  of  section  105(a)". 

SMC  4IS  VKBAH  OKVKLOmKNT  ACTtON  GMAffT  SM- 

ucnoN  cMirauA. 

la)  PnojKcr  Quauty  Cnimu.— Section 
119ld)ID  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  U  amended— 

ID  try  inserting  a  dash  before  "(A)"; 

12)  by  indenting  suJbparagraphs  (A)  and 
IB)  in  the  same  manner  as  suttparagraplis 
IC).  ID),  and  IM).  as  inserted  by  thU  mbsec- 
tion: 

13)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  "as 
the  printary  criterion.": 

14)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph IB);  and 

15)  by  striking  sutfparagraph  IC)  and  in- 
serting the  following  ne«o  subparagraphs: 

"IC)  the  following  other  criUHa: 
"li)  the  extent   to   which   the  grant   will 
ttimulaU  economic  recovery  by  leveraging 
private  investment: 

-tii)  the  number  of  permanent  jobs  to  be 
created  and  their  relation  to  the  amount  of 
grant  funds  requested; 

"liii)  the  proportion  of  permanent  jobs  ac- 
cessil)U  to  lower  income  persons  and  mi- 
norities, including  persons  who  are  unem- 
ployed; 

"lit)  the  extent  to  which  the  project  will 
retain  jobs  that  wiU  be  tost  without  the  pro- 
vision of  a  grant  under  this  section; 

"Iv)  the  extent  to  which  the  project  will  re- 
lieve the  most  pressing  employment  or  resi- 
dential needs  of  the  applicant  by- 

"ID  reemploying  workers  in  a  skill  that 
has  recenUy  suffered  a  sharp  increase  in  un- 
employment locally: 

"(ID  retraining  recenUy  unemployed  resi- 
denU  in  new  skills: 

"(III)  providing  training  to  increase  the 
local  pool  of  stalled  labor:  or 

"(IV)  producing  decent  housing  for  low- 
and  moderaUincome  persons  in  cases 
where  such  liousing  is  in  severe  shortage  in 
the  area  of  the  applicant; 

"(vi)  the  impact  of  the  proposed  acUvities 
on  the  fiscal  base  of  the  city  or  urlMn  county 
and  iU  relation  to  the  amourU  of  grant 
funds  reguested: 

"Ivii)  the  extent  to  which  StaU  or  local 
govemment  funding  or  special  economic  in- 
centives have  been  committed:  and 

"IviiV  the  extent  to  which  the  project  wiO 
have  a  substantial  impact  on  physical  and 


economic  devHopment  of  the  city  or  urban 
county,  the  proposed  activities  are  iOcely  to 
be  accomplished  in  a  Hmely  fashion  with 
the  grant  amount  available,  and  the  Hty  or 
urban  county  has  demonstrated  perform- 
ance in  housing  and  community  develop- 
ment programs; 

"ID)  the  failure  of  the  city  or  urtan  county 
to  receive  a  prHiminary  grant  approval 
under  this  section— 

"IV  on  or  after  December  21,  1983:  or 

"IW  duHng  the  12-month  period  preceding 
the  daU  on  which  applications  are  required 
to  be  sutnnitted  for  the  grant  competition  in- 
volved; and 

"IE)  whether  the  project  wiU  utiUae  one  or 
more  small  btielneu  concern*  owned  and 
controlled  by  sociaUy  and  economicaUy  dis- 
advantaged individuals  las  such  term  is  de- 
fined in  section  i(d)  of  the  SmaU  Busineu 
Act  (15  V.S.C.  637(d)). 


An  application  OioU  be  considered  to 
produce  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  persons  under  sultparagraph 
IC)lv)IIV)  oniy  if  sutA  application  proposes 
that— 

"(i)  not  leu  than  51  percent  of  all  funds 
availabU  for  the  project  shaU  be  used  for 
dwelling  uniU  and  related  facilities:  and 

"(ii)  not  leu  t/uin  30  percent  of  all  funds 
used  for  dwelling  uniU  and  related  facilities 
shall  be  used  for  dtoelling  uniU  to  be  oectt- 
pied  by  persons  of  low  and  moderaU 
income,  or  not  leu  than  20  percent  of  aU 
dwelling  uniU  made  availabU  to  occupancy 
using  such  funds  ttiall  be  occupied  by  per- 
sons of  low  and  moderaU  income,  tohiehever 
resulU  in  the  occupancy  of  more  dwelling 
unit*    by    person*    of   low    and    moderaU 

income. ".  

lb)  Sklxction  LmjTATiota  and  CnrrxKU 
WvoHT.-Section  119(d)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"13)  The  Secretary  shall  award  poinU  to 
each  application  as  follows: 

"lA)  not  more  than  35  poinU  on  the  basis 
of  the  factors  referred  to  in  paragraph 
IDIA); 

"IB)  not  more  than  35  poinU  on  the  t>asU 
of  the  factors  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(DIB): 

"IC)  not  more  than  33  point*  on  the  basis 
of  the  factors  referred  to  in  paragraph 
IDIC): 

"ID)li)  2  additional  poinU  on  the  ttasis  of 
the  factor  referred  to  in  paragraph  IDID)li): 
or 

"Hi)  1  additional  point  on  the  basis  of  the 
factor  referred  to  in  paragraph  IDIDXii): 
and 

"IE)  not  less  than  1  additional  point  on 
the  basis  of  the  factor  referred  to  in  pam- 
graph  (DIE). 

"14)  The  Secretary  shall  distribuU  grant 
funds  under  this  tection  so  ttiat  to  the  extent 
practicat>U  during  each  funding  cycU— 

"lAI  «5  percent  of  the  funds  is  first  made 
avaUabU  utUixing  aU  of  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  paragraph  ID:  and 

"IB)  35  percent  of  the  funds  i*  then  made 
availabU  solely  an  the  ba*i*  of  the  factors 
referred  to  in  suttparagraphs  IC).  ID),  and 
(E)  of  paragraph  (1). 

"(5)IA)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shaUhold- 

"IV  3  competition*  for  granU  under  poro- 
graph  (1)  for  citie*  not  described  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (i)  (relating  to  smaU 
cities)  and  urban  counties;  and 


"IW  3  competitions  for  cities  described  in 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  It)  Irelating 
to  matt  cities). 

"IB)  Each  competition  for  granU  de- 
scribed in  any  clause  of  subparagraph  lA) 
shall  be  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"IV  approximately  %  of  the  funds  avail- 
abU for  suOi  granU  fOr  the  fiscal  year 

"liV  any  funds  availabU  for  such  granU 
in  any  previous  competition  that  are  not 
awarded;  and 

"liiV  any  funds  available  for  such  granU 
in  any  previous  competition  that  are  recap- 
tured. 

"It)  tn  determining  the  score  to  be  award- 
ed each  of  ttxe  cHteria  under  sulfparagraphs 
I  A)  through  IE)  of  paragraph  ID  for  applica- 
tions for  granU  for  urban  counties,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  compare  such  applications  only 
with  other  applications  for  granU  for  urban 
counties. ". 

Ic)  UsM  or  Rktaw  Gkant  Fvmos.— Section 
119lf)  Of  the  Housing  arui  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  Oie  following:  "In  any  case  in 
which  the  project  proposes  the  repayment  to 
the  applicant  of  the  grant  funds,  such  funds 
shall  be  made  availabU  by  the  applicant  for 
economic  development  activities  that  are  or 
would  be  eligibU  activities  under  this  sec- 
tion or  section  105.  The  applicant  stiaU  an- 
nually provide  the  Secretary  with  a  ttaU- 
ment  of  the  projected  receipt  and  use  of 
repaid  grant  funds  during  the  next  year  to- 
gether with  a  report  acceptabU  to  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  use  of  such  funds  during  the 
most  recent  preceding  fiiU  fiscal  year  of  the 
applicant ". 

Id)  NoMDiscRmmATioN.— Section  119lr)  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Ir)  In  utilizing  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary when  providing  assistance  and  apply- 
ing stiection  cnleria  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  not  discrtminaU  a0ain*t  ap- 
plication* on  the  ba«i*  of  (D  the  type  of  ac- 
tivity involved,  whether  suOi  activity  is  pri- 
marily fuyusing,  industrial,  or  commercial; 
or  12)  the  type  of  applicant,  whether  such 
applicant  is  a  city  or  urban  county. ". 

le)  JUroRTS  or  CommoLLER  OsiiuutL.— 

IDIA)  Not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the 
1-year  period  following  the  daU  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  every  3  years  thereafter, 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  Stales 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  Oie  Congreu  a 
comprehensive  report  evaluating  the  eligi- 
bility standards  and  selection  criteria  appli- 
cable under  section  119  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974. 

IB)  Such  report  shall  evaluaU  in  detail  the 
standards  and  criteria  specified  in  such  sec- 
tion that  measure  the  level  or  comparative 
degree  of  economic  distreu  of  cities  and 
urban  counties  and  the  effect  of  the  granU 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  such  standards  and 
criteria  on  (timnlatini;  the  maximum  eco- 
nomic development  activity. 

IC)  Such  report  shall  also  evaluaU  in 
detail  the  extent  to  which  the  economic  and 
social  data  utilized  by  the  Secretary  in 
aioardinff  iTmnt*  under  such  section  is  cur- 
rent and  accurate,  and  shaU  compare  the 
data  used  by  ttie  Secretary  with  other  avail- 
abU data.  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congreu  on 
whether  or  rtot  other  data  should  be  collect-  ■ 
ed  t>y  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  order  to 
fairly  and  accurately  distribuU  granU 
under  suOi  section  based  on  the  level  or 
comparative  degree  of  economic  dUtreas. 
The  Comptroller  General  shaU  also  make 
recommendations  on  whether  or  not  exist- 
ing data  should  be  collected  more  frequently 


in  order  to  ensure  that  timely  data  is  used  to 
evaluaU  grant  applications  under  such  sec- 
tion. 

12)  Not  later  titan  the  expiration  of  the  3- 
month  period  following  the  date  of  the  final 
competition  fbr  granU  for  fiscal  year  1997 
under  section  119  of  the  Housing  and  Com' 
m«ni<y  Development  Act  of  1974,  the  Comp- 
troOer  Oeneral  of  the  United  States  AaU 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Congreu  a  com- 
prOtensive  report  describing  the  effect  of  the 
amendmenU  made  by  this  section  on— 

lA)  the  targeting  of  grant  funds  to  cities 
and  urban  counties  having  the  highest  level 
or  degree  of  economic  distress; 

IB)  the  distribution  of  grant  funds  among 
regions  of  the  United  States; 

IC)  the  number  and  type*  of  projecU  re- 
ceiving grants; 

ID)  the  per  capita  funding  leveU  for  each 
city,  urban  county,  or  identifiaJbU  commu- 
nity described  in  subsection  Ip)  of  *«cft  «ee- 
tion  119,  receiving  assistance  under  swdt 
section  119;  and 

IE)  the  *timiiiation  of  the  maximum  eco- 
nomic development  activity. 

If)  RxoaLAnoiu.—The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  issue  *iuA 
reiTuIation*  as  may  be  neceuary  to  carry  otU 
the  amendmenU  made  by  this  section.  Such 
regulations  shall  be  published  for  comment 
in  the  Federal  Register  not  later  than  SO 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

Ig)  ArpucABtUTY.-The  amendmenU  made 
by  this  section  shall  be  applicabU  to  the 
making  of  urban  development  action  granU 
that  liave  not  received  the  preliminary  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  before  the  daU  on 
which  final  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  If)  become  ef^Uve. 
8SC  41$.  ntOHIBmON  Of/VSKOr  VMBAN  DSVELOF- 
KKSr  ACnON  GIUNTS  POR  BUSINESS 
RELOCATIONS. 

la)  In  GunutAL.— Section  119lh)  of  the 
Housing  arut  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  i*  amended— 

ID  by  inserting  after  the  subsection  desig- 
nation the  following:  "ID  SitcvLATm 
pRoncTs.—": 

12)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  ID 
las  so  redesignated  by  paragraph  ID  of  thU 
subsection)  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shaU  apply 
only  to  projecU  that  do  not  have  idenUfied 
intended  occupants. ";  and 

13)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"12)  Pkojxcts  with  mttmriED  iNTaaxD  oc- 
CVFANTS.—NO  assUtance  may  be  provided  or 
utilized  under  this  section  for  any  project 
with  identified  intended  occupanU  that  is 
lik^y  to  faeUitale— 

"lA)  a  relocation  of  any  operation  of  an 
industrial  or  commercial  plant  or  facility  or 
other  bii«ine«*  establishment- 

"IV  from  any  city,  urban  county,  or  iden- 
tiflabU  community  descrit>ed  in  subsection 
Ip),  that  is  eligibU  for  assutance  under  this 
section;  and 

"Hi)  to  the  city,  urban  county,  or  identifi- 
abU  community  described  in  ncbiection  Ip), 
in  which  Uxe  project  is  located:  or 

"(B)  an  expansion  of  any  such  operation 
that  resulU  in  a  reduction  of  any  such  oper- 
ation in  any  city,  county,  or  community  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  IA)li). 

"13)  SKuartCANT  and  AOVEtas  KrwKcr.-The 
restrictions  estabUAed  in  paragraph  12) 
shatt  not  apply  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  relocation  or  expansion  does  not 
signifieanOy  and  adversely  affect  the  emr 
pioyment  or  economic   bate  of  the  cUy, 


county,  or  community  from  wMth  the  relo- 
cation or  expansion  occurs. 

"14)  ArrtAL  or  advemmb  anwrniaiunoH.— 
FoOowtng  notice  of  intent  to  withhold,  deny, 
or  caned  assistance  under  paragntph  ID, 
the  Secretary  aftoO  provide  a  period  of  not 
leu  than  M  day*  in  wMch  Ou  appheant  eon 
appeoZ  to  the  Secretary  Oie  wi^holdtno. 
denial,  or  cancelation  of  assistance.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  tM« 
section,  nothing  in  thU  section  or  in  any 
legislative  history  rtUiied  to  the  enactment 
of  this  section  may  be  construed  to  permit 
an  inference  or  contusion  that  the  poUey  of 
the  Congreu  in  the  itrbon  development 
action  grant  program  i*  to  faeiHtiaU  the  re- 
location of  businesses  from  one  area  to  a»- 
other. 

"15)  DeriNmoNS.—For  purposes  of  Otis  sub- 
section, the  term  'operation'  includes  any 
plant,  equipment,  facility,  position,  employ- 
ment opportunity,  production  capacity,  or 
product  line. 

"It)  R*avLATKXts.—Not  later  than  tO  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Hous- 
ing, Oommiinity  Development,  and  Home- 
leaaneu  Prevention  Act  of  19%7,  the  Secre- 
tary shaO  issue  mcA  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
ncbiection.  Such  regulations  shdU  indnde 
specific  criteria  to  be  used  try  the  Secretary 
in  determining  whether  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant and  adverse  effect  under  paragraph 
13).". 

lb)  ArpucABOJTY.—The  amendmenU  made 
by  thU  section  shall  be  applicabU  to  nrten 
development  action  granU  that  have  not  re- 
ceived the  preliminary  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
ttefore  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
SKC  4ta  coNsatnNG  NKtcmBOkaoooB  and  bovs- 
iNG  Br  noHiBiriNe  DanACBHEifr. 

Section  119  of  the  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Devdopment  Act  of  1974  i*  amended  by 
oddincr  at  the  end  the  following  new  subaec- 
Hon: 

"Is)  Any  grant  under  this  section  shaU  be 
made  only  if  the  grantee  certifies  that  it  U 
following  a  detailed  residential  antldis- 
placement  and  relocation  assistance  plan 
that  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary.  The 
residential  antidisplacement  and  relocation 
a««i*tance  plan  *AalI— 

"ID  generaUy  prohibit  the  involuntary 
displacement  of  persons  of  low  and  moder- 
aU income  due  to  activities  assisted  under 
thU  section: 

"12)  permit  suOi  displacement  only  if  un- 
avoidable or  in  the  belt  interest  of  the  house- 
holds and  community  affected: 

"13)  in  the  event  of  nccft  displacement, 
provide  that— 

"lA)  governmental  agencies  or  private  de- 
velopers shaU  provide  one-for-one  replace- 
ment ofaO  low-  and  moderate-income  dwell- 
ing unit*  demoli«hed  or  converted  *pitMn 
the  same  area; 

"IB)  such  replacement  housing  shaU  be  of- 
fordiMe,  of  equal  size,  of  equal  or  Unproved 
quality,  and  located  in  an  area  approved  by 
the  displaced  persons; 

"IC)  suOt  replacement  housing  shaU  be  de- 
signed to  remain  affbrdabU  to  persons  of 
similar  income  to  those  being  displaced;  and 

"ID)  provide  for  relocation  benefits  for 
displaced  persons,  intruding— 

"IV  reimbursement  for  moving  expenses, 
security  deposits,  credU  Oteeks,  and  other 
moving-rOaled  expenses,  induding  any  in- 
terim lipina  costs; 

"Hi)  condensation  sufficient  to  ensure 
that,  for  a  tS-year  period,  the  housOuM 
shatt  not  bear,  after  relocation,  a  ratio  of 
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tkMer  eottM   to   ineomt   IHt   exempt   tfu 

"fl)  Uu  ruHo  «/  tkt  aMter  coiU  of  the 
houathoU  to  IM*  t»eom*  of  tlu  houtefuM 
prior  to  tftaptaMmmC  or 

"(W  S»  ptrent;  mmd 

"HW  ptrmiUint  IKe  ditplactd  verton  to 
<lael  to  iMiiicipate  in  a  hoiuing  cooperative 
or  mMtmai  huuHno  auoeiaMon.  in  vhiOt 
COM  t^JJieini  compciuaMoii  «Aall  be  pro- 
videtf  to  enoMe  Me  pemm  to  capitoUae  tAe 
vQtm  of  tht  eompttumtton  4»$emMd  in 
ctavM  HV  in  order  to  teeure  participation 
in  a  eoopetoHve  or  mutwal  konting  ataoeia- 
tton  and  to  maintain  Ou  ratio  of  Ote  tHelter 
eotU  of  Me  houeeluM  to  the  income  of  the 
ftOMWftnM  " 

SIC  ai.  ntoMiBmoN  on  vsk  or  commvuny  oe 
vKiMUKim  nmaa  to  imcmmass 
mAKMKT  smAU  or  NONOomKimc 
coMmunoMt. 

tat  iM  aKKaui,-TUU  I  of  the  Hotuing 
and  COmmunitw  Dev^opwtent  Act  of  1*74  U 
amrndM  In  adding  at  the  end  the  fottowing 
aetp  taetion: 

"pmommmoM  OH  voM  or  nnma  TO  mcKKASM 
tuMMKT  MBAMM  or  immomETnc  COMKMtnO/a 

"TSmc  122.  (aJ  in  aaiiKMAi.—No  atUtance 
May  be  provided  or  utMaed  under  thU  titU 
tor  OMt  protect  that  the  Secretart  determine* 
lotfl  be  need  to  expand  the  marlcet  thare  of  a 
nondomeatU  Inulnea*  entity  in  a  manner 
that  deereaae*  the  market  ihare  or  oper- 
ation* of  a  domeatie  bmaine**  entity. 

"fbJ  DamfmoMS.—roT  purpoae*  of  thia  aec- 

**on:  „^, 

"(H  The  term  'domeatic  buaineas  entity 
waaana  wiv  bwineu  entity  not  deacHbed  in 
paragraph  I2>.  ^    ^ 

"(2)  The  term  'nomdameatic  buaineu 
entity'  meanj  any  biuincn  entity- 

"lA/  more  than  59  percent  of  the  owner- 
aktp  of  vhid%  U  held  by  peraont  who  are  not 
eitiaena  of  the  United  Statea  or  permanent 
midenUofthe  United  Statea; 

"(BJ  that  U  controlled  by  peraona  who  are 
not  eitiaena  or  permanent  reaident*  of  the 
United  Statea;  or 

"(Ct  that  U  a  ntbfidiary  of.  or  U  con- 
troOed  by.  another  buaineu  entity  deacribed 
in  autfparagraph  (A>  or  IBl 

"(3)  The  term  'operation'  include*  any 
plant,  evwipment.  faeUity.  petition,  employ- 
ment opportunity,  production  capacity,  or 
product  line. ". 

(b)  ArrucAMnjTY.—The  amendment  made 
by  thU  aeetion  *h<Ul  be  applicabU  to  aU  a*- 
aiatanee  provided  under  title  I  of  the  Hon*- 
ing  and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thi* 
Act 

SEC  4X2.  VKMAM  mOHESnUDINa 

(a)  CoHVKTAMCxa  or  PRortXTr  by  State 
AKD  Local  OovEiuaaMTa  ran  Comsidkh- 
ATiom.— Section  HO  of  the  Houaing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  oT  i*7«  i«  amend- 
ed— 

(tf  in  aubaection  (bUtt.  by  inaerting  after 
•'conaideration"  the  following:  "in  the  cote 
of  a  lower  income  family  or  individual  or 
for  aueh  conaideration  fif  any)  a*  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  entity  and  the  famUy  or 
individual  in  the  caae  of  a  family  or  indi- 
vidual that  Unota  lower  income  /amity  or 
individual": 

12)  by  atrlking  "and"  at  the  ertd  of  aubaec- 
Uon  IbXSHC); 

(3)  by  inaerting  "and"  after  the  aemieoUm 
at  the  end  of  aubaection  (b)(3)(DJ: 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  aubaection 
fbt(3/  the  following  new  tvbparoarapfL- 

"(S)  pay  the  agreed  upon  conaideration  (if 
anyy  for  the  property,  in  the  caae  of  a  famUy 
or  individtial  that  ia  not  a  lower  income 
famUy  or  individual;": 
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ti)  in  aubaection  IbXS).  by  inaerUng  after 
"conaideration"  the  following:  "in  the  caae 
Of  a  lower  income  family  or  individual  or 
for  auch  coneideration  lit  any)  a*  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  entity  and  the  famUy  or 
individual  in  the  caae  of  a  /amity  or  indi- 
vidual that  ie  not  a  lower  income  family  or 
individnol, "; 

ft)  in  aubaection  (b)(7)— 

(A)  by  atriking  "and"  at  the  end  of  aub- 
paragraph  (B): 

(B)  by  ttrUcing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
aubparagraph  (C)  and  inaerting  a  aemi- 
colon;  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
ai^paragrapha: 

"(D)  prohibiU  the  unit  of  general  local 
govemmenl  State,  or  public  agency  deaig- 
nated  by  a  unit  of  general  local  government 
or  a  State,  from  cfiarging  conaideration  for 
a  property,  if  aueh  charge  reaulU  in  exclud- 
ing any  proapective  recipient  gualifled  for 
the  special  priority  under  tubparagraph  (A); 

and 

"(K)  prohitriU  the  conveyance  of  any  prop- 
erty under  thU  aeetion  to  a  famUy  or  indi- 
vidual that  i*  not  a  lower  income  family  or 
individual  if  there  i*  a  qualified  applicant 
who  U  a  lower  income  family  or  indimd- 

Mol."; 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  aubaection  (b) 
the  following  new  aentencea:  "Any  unit  of 
general  local  govemmenl  State,  or  public 
agency  deaignated  by  a  unit  of  general  local 
government  or  a  State,  that  receives  conaid- 
eration in  connection  with  the  conveyance 
of  a  property  to  an  individual  or  family 
under  thia  tection  *haU  remit  to  the  Secre- 
tary any  amount  received,  in  auch  manner 
and  at  auch  time  aa  the  Secretary  vviy  pre- 
aeribe.  The  Secretary  thaU  deporit  any 
amount  remitted  under  the  preceding  aen- 
fence  in  a  revolving  fund,  which  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary,  to  the  extent  ap- 
proved in  appropriation  Acta,  for  purpoaea 
of  carrying  out  this  section. ":  and 

(»)  in  aubaection  (h)(3),  by  strVcing  "sub- 
section and  subsection  (i)"  and  inaerting 
"aeetion". 

(b)  PvncHASt  or  Tax  DKUMQUxtfr  PnorxR- 
nxs  roR  Phooium.— Section  $  10(g)  of  the 
Houaing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  ia  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  purchase  proper- 
tiea  that  become  available  in  satiafaction  of 
public  lien*  such  a*  tax  lien*  for  purpoaea  of 
tranaferring  auch  propertiea  under  aubaec- 
tion (a). ". 

(C)  IMCMMASXD  AaSOTAMCt  rOM  ComMimtTlES 

HAVtua  HioH  Ratxs  or  FoRtCLOsvnxa.— Sec- 
tion HO  of  the  Houaing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  U  amended— 

ID  by  redeaignating  aubaection  (k)  aa  aub- 
aection (I);  and 

(2)  by  inaerting  after  aubaection  (j)  the  fol- 
lowing new  «itb«ection.' 

"(k)(l)  Any  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment in  which  the  rote  of  forecloaure  on 
mortgagee  on  aingle-family  dweUing*  in- 
sured under  title  It  of  the  National  Houaing 
Act  exceeds  by  more  than  20  percent  such 
rate  of  forecloaure  in  such  unit  of  general 
local  government  durinff  the  preceding  year 
may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  an  increase 
in  ita  aaaiatance  under  this  section. 

"(2)  Any  unit  of  general  local  government 
applying  for  an  increase  in  aaaUtance  under 
thia  aubaection  thall  provide  the  Secretary 
with  documentation  describing  the  rate  of 
forecloaure  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1).  the 
adminiatrative  capacities  of  the  homestead 
prxygram  of  such  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
emmenl and  the  likely  effect  of  the  use  of 


additional  auUtance  under  this  aubaection 
on  such  rote  of  foreclosure. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an  in- 
creaae  in  aaaiatance  under  thU  subsection 
that  exceada  an  amount  egual  to  SO  percent 
of  the  aaaiatance  regueated  by  the  unit  of 
general  local  government  under  thi*  section 
in  its  original  application. ". 

(d)  TKASsrxM  or  Propkhty  to  Qvautixd 
CoMMUnrrr  OROASizATioMa.— Section  110  of 
the  Houaing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  ia  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (I)  (as  ao 
redeaignated  by  subsection  (c)  of  thia  aee- 
tion) aa  subsection  (m):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  aultaection  (kl  (aa 
added  by  tubaection  (c)  of  thi*  *ection)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•(I)  A  unit  of  general  local  government  or 
a  State,  or  a  public  agency  designated  by  a 
unit  of  general  local  government  or  a  State, 
may  transfer  any  real  property  that  it  re- 
ceive* under  aubaection  (a)  or  purchaaea 
under  aultaection  (i)  to  a  qualified  commu- 
nity organization.  Qualified  community  or- 
ganizations shaU  be  limited  to  organiza- 
tions that— 

"(1)  are  incorporated  and  controlled  by  a 
board  of  directors  whose  member*  receive  no 
compensation  of  any  /ttnd  for  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties: 

"(2)  are  organized  excluaively  for  charita- 
ble, educational  scientific  purposes,  or  the 
promotion  of  social  welfare,  and  qualify  a* 
exempt  organizations  under  paragraph  (3) 
or  (4)  of  section  SOKc)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1990; 

"(3)  agree  to  aaaUt  the  applicable  State  or 
unit  of  general  local  government  with  the  *e- 
lection  of  homesteaders,  the  selection,  in- 
spection, and  rehabilitation  of  the  proper- 
ties, and  to  perform  such  other  functions  as 
may  be  agreed  between  the  StaU  or  unit  of 
general  local  government  and  the  qualified 
nonprofit  organization,  including  the  ac- 
ceptance of  title  to  property  from  the  rele- 
vant Federal  agency  and  the  direct  convey- 
ance of  the  property  to  the  homesteader* 
subject  to  the  term*  and  condition*  apecified 
in  thia  aeetion. ". 

(e)  AvTHORiZATtOM  or  ArrRorRiA-noMS.-The 
fir*t  *entence  of  *ection  810(m)  of  the  Houa- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974  (a*  so  redeaignated  by  *ub*ection  (d)  of 
thi*  section)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"To  reimburse  the  housing  loan  fund*  for 
propertiea  transferred  pursuant  to  thia  sec- 
tion, and  to  carry  out  subsection*  (c),  (g), 
(h),  and  (i),  there  i*  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated 1 12.000. 000  for  fiecal  year  1989.". 

SSC  41*.  HMKABIUTATION LOANS. 

(a)  ExTvatoM  or  Loan  At/rnoRrrr.— Sec- 
tion 312(h)  of  the  Houaing  Act  of  1994  U 
amended  by  striking  "September  30,  1987" 
and  injertinff  "September  30.  1988". 

(b)  PROHiamoN  or  Certain  Fees.— Section 
312(g)  of  the  HouHng  Act  of  1994  U  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  "No  risk  premium  or  loan  fee  may 
be  imposed  by  or  for  the  Secretary  or  any 
other  Federal  agency  on  or  with  respect  to  a 
loan  made  under  this  section  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Hou*ing,  0)mmuni- 
ty  Developmenl  and  Homele**neu  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1987.". 

(c)  PROHtarrroN  or  Loan  Sales.— Section 
312  of  the  Houaing  Act  of  1994  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  aub- 
tection: 

"(I)  The  Secretary  may  not  aell  any  loan 
made  under  thia  aeetion. ". 


Etc  4U.  NE/GMBOKKOOD  KKINVESTtlENT  COHPOKA- 
TtON. 

(a)  AuTHORrrv  or  Memibers  to  Deskhute 
Alternate  Members.— Section  t04(a)  of  the 
Neighborhood  Reinveetment  Corporation 
Act  i*  amended  by  inaerting  ",  or  a  deaig- 
nee"  before  the  temicolon  or  period  at  the 
end  of  each  paragraph. 

(b)  Authorization  or  ArpRorRUTtoNS.- 
Section  808  (a)  of  the  Neighborhood  Rein- 
ve*tment  Corporation  Act  i*  amended  to 
read  a*  follow*: 

"(a)  There  ia  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  corporation  to  carry  out  thia  title 
S19.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1988. ". 

SMC    4U.    NEKHBOHKOOD  DEVELOPHBNT  DEMON- 
STKA  TtON  PROCKAM. 

(a)  HovsiNO  roR  the  Homeless.— Section 
123(a)(1)  of  the  Houaing  and  Urban-Rural 
Recovery  Act  of  1983  is  amended— 

(1)  by  atriking  "or"  at  the  end  of  aubpara- 
graph (D); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  aub- 
paragraph (El  and  inaerting  ";  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fottowing  new 
atUfparagraph: 

"(F)  acquiring,  developing,  or  rehabilitat- 
ing property  to  serve  as  permanent  houaing 
for  families  and  indixnduals  who— 

"(it  are  lower  income  families  and  indi- 
vidual* (including  lower  income  familie* 
and  individucU*  who  are  elderly  familie* 
and  individual*  or  handicapped  familie* 
and  individuala).  a*  such  terms  are  defined 
in  section  3(b)  of  the  United  Statea  Houaing 
Act  of  1937;  and 

"(ii)  lack  traditional  or  permanent  houa- 
ing, or  reside  in  overcrowded  conditiona. ". 

(b)  Matchino  fiwns.— 

(1)  Section  123(b)(1)  of  the  Houaing  and 
Urban- Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983  is  amend- 
ed by  inaerting  "or  metropolitan  areaa" 
after  "neighborhooda". 

(2)  Section  123(e)(1)  of  the  Houaing  and 
Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983  ia  amend- 
ed by  inaerting  "or  metropolitan  area"  after 
"neighborhood  ". 

(c)  AtrmoRizATioN  or  Appropriations.— 
Section  123(g)  of  the  Houaing  and  Urban- 
Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983  ia  amended  to 
read  oj  foUowa: 

"(g)  There  ia  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  thia  aeetion  $2,000,000  for 
fiacal  year  1988.". 

SKC  41*.  park  central  NEW  COMMVNm  PROJECT. 

(a)  HousiNQ  Assistance.— Section  213  of 
the  Houaing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  ia  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  an 
annual  contritnttions  contract  for  a  term  of 
180  months  to  otUigate  sufficient  fund*  to 
provide  aaaiatance  payments  pursuant  to 
section  8(b)(1)  of  the  United  States  Houaing 
Act  of  1937  on  behalf  of  500  lower  income 
families  from  budget  authority  made  avail- 
able for  fiscal  year  1988.  so  long  as  such 
families  occupy  properties  in  the  Park  Cen- 
tral New  Community  Project  or  in  adjacent 
areas  that  are  recognized  by  the  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  in  which  such  Project 
is  located  aa  being  included  unthin  the  Park 
Central  New  Town  In  Toion  Project  If  a 
lower  income  family  receiving  aaaiatance 
paymenta  pursuant  to  this  subsection  ceases 
to  qualify  for  a*ai*tance  payments  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  such  Act  or 
of  thia  aubaection  during  the  180-month 
term  of  the  annual  contributiona  contract, 
ojfittonce  paymenta  shcUl  be  made  on  behalf 
of  another  lower  income  family  who  occu- 
piea  a  unit  identified  in  the  previotu  sen- 
tence.". 

(b)  ComninnTY  Development  Assistance.— 
Section  101(a)  of  the  Houaing  and  Commu- 


nity Development  Act  of  1974  ia  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Of  the  amount  set  aaide  for  granta 
under  aubaection  (b)  for  fiacal  year  1988, 
tS.OOO.OOO  ahall  be  made  available  by  the 
Secretary  for  purpoaea  of  granta  under  aub- 
aection (b)(1)  for  the  Park  Central  New 
Community  Project ". 

SEC  417.  UMITATION  ON  RECAPTURE  OP  CERTAIN 
RESERVA  TIONS  OF  ASSISTANCE 

After  the  reaervation  of  aaaiatance  for  any 
person  or  governmental  entity  under  section 
312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  or  tection  810 
of  the  Houaing  and  (immunity  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974,  the  Secretary  of  Houaing 
and  Urban  Development  sliall  not  recapture 
any  of  the  aaaiatance  iTtcluded  in  such  reser- 
vation due  to  the  failure  of  auch  peraon  or 
governmental  entity  to  utilize,  obligate,  or 
expend  auch  asaiatayice  during  the  fiacal 
year  in  which  auch  amount  ia  received  or 
during  the  succeeding  fi*cal  year. 

SSC  41*.  VSE  OP  URBAN  RENEWAL  LAND  DISPOSI- 
nON  PROCEEDS  AND  CERTAIN  OTHER 
COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  FUNDS. 

(a)  In  aENERAL.—Notwith*tanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  or  other  requiremenl 
each  unit  of  general  local  government  re- 
ferred to  in  *va>aection  (b)  is  authorized  to 
retain  any  land  diapoaition  proceed*  from 
the  specified  financially  closed-out  urban  re- 
newal projects  not  paid  to  the  Department 
of  Houaing  and  Urban  Development  and  to 
use  such  proceeds  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  community  development 
block  grant  program  specified  in  title  I  of 
the  Houaing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974.  Each  auch  unit  of  general  local 
government  shall  retain  such  proceeds  in  a 
lump  sum  and  shall  be  entitled  to  retain  and 
use,  in  accordance  urith  this  section,  all  past 
and  future  earnings  from  such  proceeds,  in- 
cluding any  interest 

(b)  AppucABiLmr.—The  units  of  general 
local  government  and  project*  to  which  rub- 
section  la)  applies  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  City  of  Hartford,  in  the  StaU  of 
Connecticul  with  respect  to  the  Sheldon- 
Charter  Oak,  Section  A  Urban  Renewal 
Project  (No.  Conn.  R.  77). 

(2)  The  City  of  Lebanon,  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  toith  respect  to  the  Southtide 
Urban  Renewal  Project  (R-63S(C)). 

(3)  The  City  of  Richmond,  in  the  State  of 
Virginia,  with  reaped  to  the  following 
projecta: 

(A)  The  Waahington  Park  Conaervation 
Project  (No.  VA-A-3-1). 

(B)  The  Fulton  Redevelopment  Project 
(No.  VA-A-3-2). 

(C)  The  George  Uaaon  Redevelopment 
Project  (No.  VA-A-3-3). 

(D)  The  Jefferaon  Park  Conaervation 
Project  (No.  VA-A'3-4). 

(E)  The  Randolph  Redevelopment  and 
Conaervation  Project  (No.  VAR-S8). 

14)  The  City  of  Milwaukee,  in  the  State  of 
Wiaconain,  with  reaped  to  urban  renewal 
projects  INos.  R-1  and  R-20). 
Ic)  ADDirroNAL  Authorizations.- 
(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  other  requiremenl  the  Village  of 
Northfield  in  the  StaU  of  lUinoia  (A)  shall 
repay  to  the  origiruil  grantee,  C^ook  County 
in  the  Stale  of  lUinoi*.  an  amount  equal  to 
the  2  rubgrant*  of  community  development 
block  grant  fund*  made  on  September  20, 
1976,  and  December  20.  1977:  and  (B)  i*  au- 
thorized to  retain  any  land  disposition  pro- 
ceeds from  such  subgrants  and  to  use  such 
proceeds  in  ficcordance  with  Phase  II  and 
Phase  III  of  ita  Central  Buaineaa  DUtrid 
Development  Plan  and  the  requirementa  of 
the   community   development    block   grant 


program  apecified  in  title  I  of  the  Houaing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974. 
The  VUlage  of  Northfield  ahaU  retain  «wch 
proceed*  in  a  lump  aum  and  Aatt  be  entitled 
to  retain  and  uae,  in  accordance  with  thia 
paragraph,  all  paat  and  future  eaminga 
from  auch  proceeda,  intruding  any  intereat 

(2)  Notwithatanding  any  other  provialon 
of  law  or  other  requiremenl  the  City  of  Nan- 
ticoke  in  the  State  of  Penruytvania  ia  au- 
thorized to  retain  any  categorical  aetOement 
grant  funds  that  remain  after  the  financial 
closeout  of  the  Lower  Broadway  Diaaaler 
Urban  Renewal  Project  (No.  B-79-UR-t2- 
0001)  and  to  uae  aut^  funda  in  accordance 
with  the  requirementa  of  the  commimity  de- 
velopment block  grant  program  apecified  in 
title  I  of  the  Houaing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974.  The  City  of  Nanticoke 
thaU  retain  auch  funda  in  a  lump  aum  and 
^lall  be  entitled  to  retain  arul  uae,  in  ac- 
cordance with  thia  paragraph,  all  paat  and 
future  earning*  from  auch  funda,  irtcluding 
any  intereat 

SEC  41*.  REGULATIONS  TO  IMPLEMENT  CDBC  PROVI- 
SIONS or  HOUSING  AND  URBAN-RURAL 

RECOVERY  ACT  OP  IMl 

TTie  Secretary  of  Houaing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment thaU,  not  later  than  the  expiror 
tion  of  the  30-day  period  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  thi*  Acl  iaaue  regula- 
tion* to  carry  out  the  proviaiona  of,  and 
amendment*  made  by,  part  A  of  title  I  of  the 
Houaing  and  Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  of 
1983  (Public  Law  98-181). 

SEC    414.    COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENTS. 

Section  123(e)(3)  of  the  Houaing  and 
UriKtn-Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983  i*  amend- 
ed by  *triking  "Act"  and  inaerting  "aeetion". 

SmMUk  B-FUadamd  Crime  tmamrmmte  Fragmam 

SSC  44L  EXTENSION  OP  PVOOD  INSURANCE  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  General  Authority.— Section  1319  of 
the  National  Flood  Insurance  Ad  of  1998  ia 
amended  by  strilcing  "September  30,  1987" 
and  inaerting  "September  30,  1988". 

(b)  Emergency  Implementatjon.— Section 
1336(a)  of  the  National  Flood  Inaurance  Act 
of  1968  ia  amended  by  striking  "September 
30,  1987"  and  inaerting  "September  30, 
1988". 

(c)  Establishment  or  Flood-Rise  Zones.— 
Section  1360(a)(2)  of  the  NatioruU  Flood  In- 
aurance Act  of  1968  ia  amended  by  atriking 
"September  30,  1987"  and  inaerting  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1988". 

(d)  Limitation  on  Premiums.— The  premi- 
um ratea  charged  for  flood  inaurance  under 
any  program  eatabliahed  purauant  to  the 
National  Flood  Inaurance  Act  of  1968  mag 
not  be  increaaed  during  the  period  begin- 
ning (m  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thia  Act 
and  ending  on  September  30.  1988,  by  more 
than  a  prorated  annual  rate  of  S  percent 

SEC    441.   EXTENSION  OF  CRIME  INSURANCE  PRO- 
GRAM 

(a)  PERMAMEtfT  Extension.— Section 
1201(b)(1)  of  the  National  Houaing  Act  U 
afhended  in  the  matter  preceding  aubpara- 
graph (A)  by  atriking  "and  part*  C  and  D 
*hall  terminate  on  September  30,  1987, ". 

(b)  CoNPORMtNO  Amendmente.— Section 
1201(b)(1)  of  the  National  Hou*ing  Act  U 
amended — 

(1)  in  tubparagraph  (At— 

(A)  by  *triking  "direct  inaurance"^ 

(B)  by  *tnking  "*ection*  1223(b)  and 
1231(c)"  and  interHng  "aeetion  1223(b)"; 
and 

(C)  by  atriking  ",  and  September  30,  1989. 
respectively"; 
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LauntmjK  on  PmKimma.—na  prtmir 
\  fbr  ertmM  iMammmct  itrndT 

^^  __^ imrrtr*  pmnmmnt  to  part  C 

of  HOt  Xtl  Hi  »•  MmHamml  Hmutmg  Ae€  w» 
wot  6c  tuammi  emima  M«  VOTtotf  htatMr 
wkmgomOu4ml»a/OmtmmetmmUofaiiUAet 
tor  JH  t9U,  »»  «M>f« 

I  Minvwui,  noo»  uaim- 

AMCK 

tmio  of  A«  wsMoMi  noo*  M- 

awme*  Aetttf  iHt  U  «mmM  to  fmd  m$ 
/oUamt: 

"(e)  Thtn  U  aMOtorioa*  to  te  mppropri- 
•M  Jtir  tmdim  umdtr  OtU  UOt  $37.77S.»M 
Am-  flaeml  vmr  1M$.  J»y  QmowU  sypropH- 
IMf  •HtoacMom   alUO   mwin 


Mc  HovaiiiA  CbmimmUy  Devetotrment.  and 
ffOM«taMMM  ^f»e«i«oi»  ^ct  0/  i»«7  rtn- 
cl«tf<N«  eomtraeU  with  rmtpeet  to  ttrueture* 
eomdtmunti  bt/Ore  the  daU  of  the  etiactmetU 
oftkiaAetJ. 

"^Bi  The  provteiON*  of  IhU  eubeection 
ahmO  mot  apptw  to  ony  ttnteturt  not  »nl)iect 
to  •  eontruet  for  flood  inaumnce  under  thU 
HOe  on  the  date  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
atmeture. ". 
SIC  Mi.  JiWurMMW  on  ctKrAiN  nooo  imvH- 

AMCg     MMOIUnOHa     MMLATtfK     TO 


r/wimnBwramoo»/wsc/» 

AMCB  rod  snucnuB  on  lamb  mm- 
Mcrn  mmamHr  couArtd  om  wuB- 


Soetton  130*  of  the  Nattonmt  Flood  Inenr- 
mmee  Act  ot  t$9a  U  amended  fty  adding  at 
eteendOmAiaowinanewtmbaaetion: 

"(em/  If  «»»  utneetmre  eooerad  6y  flood 
tnemfOMcemmderthUtUieUeondemMedbva 
State  or  local  cvMoriftr  beeumae  the  atne- 
tare  U  located  on  Umd  that  U  along  the 
ihore  of  a  lahe  or  other  bodf  of  taater  and  U 
amtieet  to  imimiment  nnarer  or  atOeidenee 
aa  a  reenU  oferoelon  or  lOMleniUMiita  emuaed 
6V  wavea  or  ewrrtnta  of  water  exceeding  an- 
Uetpated  egeUcal  leoela,  the  Director  ahatt 
(foOowing  verifieatton  a/ Ote  reaaon  for  con- 
demnation in  aeeordoMce  vUh  procednrea 
MteMWtori  bv  the  Direetorf  vat  amotmtt 
wmder  radk  ftood  inawmnee  coverage  aa  fol- 
low: 

"(A)  FoUowing  the  eondemnation.  40  per- 
cent of  the  vatwe  <^  the  atmeture. 

"(B)  FoOowing  the  detmoHtion  of  the  alruc- 
twv  (inebading  anw  aeptie  conUinment 
apatewU  prior  to  eoOapee— 

"(V  M  percent  of  the  value  of  the  atruc- 
ture;and 

"(ii)  10  percent  of  the  value  of  the  atruc- 
tufe.  or  the  actual  coat  of  demolition,  which- 
ever awtount  ia  leaa. 

"<2)  If  the  land  on  wMA  amy  atructure  de- 
aeribed  iit  paragraph  (1/  U  located  coOapeea 
oraubeidea  btfore  the  owner  demoUahea  the 
atrueture.  but  after  the  owner  haa  a  rtaaona- 
Me  period  of  time  after  condemnation  (or 
after  the  daU  of  the  enaetmtent  of  the  Houa- 
ing.  CommuMitw  Dev^opment.  and  Home- 
leaaneaa  Prevention  Act  of  1907,  whichever 
oeeurt  laterf  to  demoliah  the  atrueture,  the 
Director  j/UU2  not  paw  more  than  the 
amount  provided  in  paragraph  <1)<A)  with 
reaped  to  the  atrueture. 

"(3)  For  purpoaea  of  paping  flood  inaur- 
anee  purauant  to  thU  aubeeeHon,  the  value 
of  a  atrueture  ahaU  be  whichever  of  the  fol- 
lowing ia  loweat 

"(A)  The  fair  market  value  of  a  compara- 
ble atrueture  that  U  not  located  on  land  aub- 
ject  to  imminent  coOapee  or  aubeidenee. 

"(Bt  The  price  paid  for  the  atrueture  and 
any  improvewtenta  to  the  atrueture,  aa  ad- 
fuated  for  inflation  in  aeeordanee  with  an 
index  determined  bw  the  Director  to  be  ap- 

"iC>  The  ineurtd  value  of  the  atrueture 
under  thia  title. 

"I4KA)  The  proviaiona  of  thU  aubaection 
alkali  apply  to  contracta  for  flood  inaurance 
mnder  thia  title  that  are  in  effect  on.  or  en- 
tered into  after,  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 


The  raguUMon  changea  to  porta  5$  and  to 
of  tUI«  M.  Coda  of  Federal  Kegulationa,  pro- 
mulgated bp  the  Federal  Emergenct  Manage- 
ment Agenep  and  aet  forth  at  il  Federal  Keg- 
iater  30300-3030$  (Auguat  2S,  l»*tf,  which 
amended  the  definition,  plaeewtent.  and  ex- 
dtuion  of  wtobile  homea  in  an  exiating 
MoMIe  home  park  or  mobile  home  mMipi- 
aUm.  aa  prevtoualw  defined,  ahatt  not  be  ef- 
yteMw  duHng  the  0-month  period  beginning 
on  the  daU  of  the  enactment  of  thU  Act 
Durtng  auch  period,  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Kmergenew  Management  Agenct  $haU 
(1)  aoHcit  and  receive  puUic  commenU  on 
auch  regulation  changea;  and  (2t  prepare 
and  aubmU  to  the  Congreu  a  atudy  of  the 
impact  of  auch  regulation  changea  on  amatt 
buaineaa. 

age  4M.  nooo  amp  cmmk  iraviuncg  tpc0mkal 
AUKHPmum 

(at  CMimx  ImavoAMCt  PnoonAH  Authom- 
rrr.— Section  liOtfb/  of  the  National  Houa- 
ing  Act  ia  amended— 

llttn  ttriking  paragrapha  (2/  and  131: 

(2>  by  atr\king  "tbHlt"  and  inaerting 
"fbn  and 

13)  by  redeaignating  aubparagrapha  (At 
thmuglh  (C)  aa  paragrapha  ill  through  (3), 
reapectivetw. 

(b)  RxtmmuiKX  AaoMMMMitn.— Section 
1223(c)  of  the  National  Houaino  Act  U 
amended  by  ttriking  "aection  3679(0)  of  the 
Reviaed  Statutea  of  the  United  Statea  (31 
U.S.C  S0S(a)),"  and  inaerting  "aection 
1341(a)  of  titU  31.  United  Statea  Code. ". 

(C)       NAUOMAL       IHSUIUUKE       DtVKLOMIKttT 

Fmax— Section  1243(d)  of  the  National 
Houaing  Act  U  amended  by  ttriking  "by  law 
(aeetiona  102,  103.  and  104  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
347-049))"  and  inaerting  "by  aeetiona  9103 
and  9104  of  title  31,  United  Statea  Code, ". 

(dJ  NATtoMAL  Flood  Imsuramcx  Fvmd.— Sec- 
tion 1310(e)  of  the  National  Flood  Inaurance 
Act  of  1900  U  amended  by  inaerting  a 
comma  after  "Code". 

(e)  FVOOD  iMSUnAHCM  m  Colooaoo  RtVXK 
FUMDWAY.—The  National  Flood  Inaurance 
Act  of  1960  ia  amended  by  inaerting  the  fol- 
lowing aection  heading  for  aection   1322: 

"COLOMADO  JW»  nOODWAY". 

(f)  FEMA  TttKAavKY  BOHMOwmas.-The 
third  aentence  of  aection  15(e)  of  the  Federal 
Flood  Inaurance  Act  of  19S6  it  amended  by 
inaerting  a  comma  after  "Code". 

SmbtUk  C—MlaeeUemmai  Fretrama 
SK.  Ml.  FAim  gOVSUtC  MmATfVKS  Mtocium. 

(a)  In  axMKRAL.—The  Secretary  of  Houaing 
and  Urban  Development  (in  thia  tection  re- 
ferred to  aa  the  "Secretary")  may  make 
granta  to.  or  (to  the  extent  of  amounU  pro- 
vided  in  appropriation  Acta)  enter  into  con- 
tracta or  cooperative  agreementt  with.  State 
or  local  govemmenU  or  their  ageneiea, 
publie  or  private  rumprofit  organiaationa  or 
inaHhUUma,  or  other  public  or  pHvate  enti- 
tiea  that  are  formulating  or  carrying  out 
programa  to  prevent  or  eliminate  diacrimi- 
natory  houaing  practicet,  to  develop,  imple- 
ment, carry  out,  or  coordinate— 


(1)  programa  or  acHvitiet  deaigned  to 
obtain  enforcement  of  the  righU  granted  by 
title  Vtll  of  the  Act  of  AprU  11.  1900  (com- 
monly referred  to  at  the  CivU  Righta  Act  of 
1900),  or  by  StaU  or  local  lawa  that  provide 
righta  and  remediea  for  alleged  diacrimina- 
lory  houaing  praeticea  that  are  aubatantially 
equivalent  to  the  righta  and  remediea  pro- 
vided in  auch  titU  VIII,  through  autA  appro- 
priate fudicial  or  adminUtrative  proceed- 
inga  (induding  informal  methoda  >if  confer- 
ence, conciliation,  and  perauaaion)  aa  are 
available  therefor:  arid 

(2)  education  and  outreach  programa  de- 
aigned to  inform  the  puMic  concerning 
righta  and  obligationa  under  the  lawa  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1). 

(b)  PnoaoAM  ADMnarnuTtoM.— 

(1)  Not  leu  than  30  daya  iKfore  providittg 
a  grunt  or  entering  into  any  contract  or  co- 
operative agreement  to  carry  out  activitiea 
authorUed  by  thU  tection,  the  Secretary 
thall  tubmit  notification  of  tuch  propoaed 
grant,  contract,  or  cooperative  agreement 
(including  a  deacription  of  the  geographical 
dUtribution  of  tuch  contracta)  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Houaing,  and  Urban  Af- 
faira  of  the  SenaU  and  the  C:ommiUee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairt  of  the 
Houae  of  Repreaentativea. 

(2)  TV  Secretary  ahall  provide  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Houaing.  and  Urban  Af- 
fairt of  the  Senate  and  the  (Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairt  of  the 
Houte  of  Repreaentativet  a  Quarterly  report 
that  lummarizet  the  activitiet  funded  under 
thU  tection  and  detcribet  the  geographical 
dUtribution  of  granta.  contracta,  or  coopera- 
tive agreementa  funded  under  thU  aection. 

(c)  Rmovlatjoms.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  thall  iaaue  tuch  regula- 
tiona  aa  may  be  neceatary  to  carry  out  the 
proviaiona  of  thia  tection. 

(2)  The  Secretary  thall,  for  uae  during  the 
demonatration  authorized  in  thU  tection, 
eatabliah  guidelinet  for  teaHng  activitiea 
funded  under  the  private  enforcement  initi- 
ative of  the  fair  houaing  initiutivea  pro- 
gram. The  purpoae  of  tuch  guidelinet  thaU 
be  to  eruure  that  invettigationt  in  tupport 
of  fair  housing  enforcement  efforta  described 
in  tut>aection  (a)(1)  ahall  develop  credible 
and  objective  evidence  of  diacriminatory 
housing  practicet.  Such  guidelinet  thaU 
apply  only  to  activitiet  funded  under  thU 
aection,  thall  not  be  conttrued  to  limit  or 
otherwite  reatrict  the  uae  of  facta  tecured 
through  letting  not  funded  under  thit  tec- 
tion in  any  legal  proceeding  under  Federal 
fair  housing  lawt,  and  thall  not  be  used  to 
reatrict  individuaU  or  entitiea,  including 
thote  participating  in  the  fair  houaing  ini- 
tiativet  program,  from  purauing  any  right 
or  remedy  guaranteed  by  Federal  law.  Not 
later  than  6  months  after  the  end  of  the  dem- 
onatration period  authorized  in  thit  tection, 
the  Secretary  thall  tubmit  to  Congreta  the 
evaluation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  effective- 
neat  of  tuch  guidelinet  in  achieving  the  pur- 
poaea of  thU  tection. 

(3)  Such  regulationt  thall  include  provi- 
tiont  governing  applicationa  for  aasiatance 
under  thu  tection,  and  thall  require  each 
tuch  application  to  contain— 

(A)  a  deacHption  of  the  aaatated  activitiea 
propoaed  to  be  undertaken  by  the  applicant, 
together  with  the  eatimated  coata  and  tched- 
ule  for  completion  of  tuch  activitiea; 

(B)  a  deacription  of  the  experience  of  the 
applicant  in  formulating  or  carrying  oiU 
programa  to  prevent  or  diminate  diacrimi- 
natory housing  praeticea; 

(C)  available  information,  including  ttud- 
iet  made  by  or  available  to  the  applicant. 


indicating  the  nature  and  extent  of  dta- 
criminatory  houaing  praeticea  occurring  in 
Die  general  location  wtiere  the  applicant 
propoaea  to  conduct  ita  aaaitted  activitiea, 
and  the  relationahip  of  auch  ocMviliet  to 
auch  praeticea; 

(D)  an  eatimate  of  auch  other  public  or 
private  reaourcea  aa  may  be  available  to 
aaatat  the  propoaed  activitiea; 

<E)  a  deacription  of  propoaed  procedurea 
to  be  used  by  the  applicant  for  monitoring 
conduct  and  evaluating  reaulta  of  the  pro- 
poaed activitiea;  and 

(F)  any  additional  information  required 
by  the  Secretary. 

(4)  Regulatiotu  tatued  under  thU  tubtec- 
Uon  ahall  not  become  effective  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  90  daya  after  the  Secretary 
tranamita  auch  regulationa,  in  the  form  tuch 
regulatioru  are  intended  to  be  putaiahed,  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Houaing,  and 
Urban  Affairt  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banlcing,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairt of  the  Houae  of  Repreaentativea. 

(5)  The  Secretary  thall  not  ol>ligate  or 
expend  any  amount  under  thU  tection 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  regulationa 
required  under  this  tubtection. 

(d)  AUTHORlZATtOM     Of    Aff-KOriiiAtiiJiiS.— 

There  U  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisiona  of  this  tection,  in- 
cluding any  program  evaluations,  $5,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1 988,  of  which  not  more  than 
$3,000,000  thall  be  for  the  private  enforce- 
ment initiatirye  demonstration  Any  amount 
appropriated  under  thit  tection  tluill 
remain  available  until  expended. 

(e)  TaumunoN  or  DaiossTRATiOM.—The 
demonttration  period  aut/iorized  in  thta  tec- 
tion thall  end  on  September  30,  1989. 

sec  Ml  COLLSCTION  OF  CSKTAIN  DA  TA. 

To  asaeaa  the  extent  of  compliance  with 
Federal  fair  housing  requirementa  (includ- 
ing Uie  requirementa  establithed  under  title 
VI  of  Public  Law  88-352  and  titU  VIII  of 
Public  Law  90-284).  the  Secretary  of  Houa- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  ahall  each  collect,  not 
leaa  than  annually,  data  on  the  racial  and 
ethnic  characteriatica  of  peraona  eligible  for, 
aaatated.  or  otherwise  benefiting  under  each 
community  development,  housing  aaatat- 
ance,  and  mortgage  and  loan  trwurtince  and 
guarantee  program  adminiatered  by  auch 
Secretary.  Such  data  thall  be  collected  on  a 
building  by  building  baaU  if  the  Secretary 
involved  determinea  auch  collection  to  be 
appropriate. 
s£c.  4*1.  KEGVLATOHr  AvmoKmr. 

(a)  DXPARTHKNT  OF  HOUSINO  AND  URBAN  DC- 

VELOFHXNT.— Section  7(0)  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  u 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragrapha: 

"(7)  The  Secretary  ttiall,  on  a  quarterly 
batit,  transmit  to  both  Committeea  a  tum- 
mary  (or,  upon  the  requett  of  the  Chairman 
of  either  Committee,  a  copy)  of  each  notice 
or  handbook  to  be  issued  try  the  Secretary 
not  leat  than  15  dayt  before  the  date  of  tuch 
iaauance. 

"fK)  The  Secretary  ahall  include  toith  eac/t 
rule  or  regulation,  notice,  or  handbook  re- 
quired to  be  transmitted  to  the  Committeea 
under  thit  tubtection  a  detailed  summary  of 
all  changea  required  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  that  prohibit,  modify, 
poatpone,  or  diaapprove  tuch  rule  or  regula- 
tion, notice,  or  handbook  in  u^iole  or  part ". 

(b)  Faxmiks  Horn  AoMiNisTRATtoN.— Sec- 
tion 534  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  tubtectiona: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  aftall,  on  a  quarterly 
baaia,  transmit  to  both  Committeea  referred 


to  in  aubaection  (b)  a  aummary  (or,  upon  the 
requeat  of  the  Chairman  of  either  Commit- 
tee, a  copy)  of  each  notice  or  handbook  to  be 
iaaued  by  the  Secretary  under  thU  title  not 
leu  than  IS  daya  before  the  date  of  auch  ta- 
auance. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  thall  include  with  each 
rule  or  regulation,  notice,  or  fiandbook  re- 
quired to  be  transmitted  to  the  Committees 
under  thta  aection  a  detailed  tummary  of  all 
changet  required  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  prohHtit,  modify, 
pottpone,  or  dtaapprove  such  rule  or  regula- 
tion notice,  or  handbook  in  whole  or  part ". 

SSC  4*4.  TlUKL  Y  FA  YMSNT  OF  SVBCOYTRACTOItS. 

It  ta  the  policy  of  the  United  Statea  that 
each  prime  contractor  of  the  Department  of 
Houaing  and  Uiban  Development  afiould  ea- 
tabliah procedurea  to  ensure  the  timely  pay- 
ment of  amounU  due  purauant  to  the  terms 
of  the  aubcontracta  of  tuch  prime  contrac- 
tor. 

SEC  #(1  KSSKAKCH  AND  DSVSLOFMBNT. 

(a)  Authorization  of  Affropriations.— 
Section  501  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970  ta  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  second  and  third  tenlences  and  in- 
terting  the  following:  "There  ta  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  thia  title 
$17,000,000  for  ftacal  year  1988.". 

(b)  Additional  Research  Proorams.— Title 
V  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1970  u  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  sections: 

"FtmUC  HOUSINO  E/fEROY  IMPROVEMENTS 

"Sec.  513.  In  carrying  out  activitiea  under 
aection  501,  the  Secretary  ahall  develop  a 
ayatem  tliat  may  be  uaed  by  public  housing 
agencies  to  monitor  energy  uae  in  public 
houaing  proiecta  and  to  identify  energy  con- 
servation improvementa  that  are  cost-effec- 
tive (taking  into  consideration  alternative 
financing  mechanisms). 

"LOWER  COSTBUILDINO  TECHMOLOOIES 

"Sec.  514.  In  carrying  out  activities  under 
section  501.  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  re- 
search on  new  building  technologies  tliat  are 
deaigned  to  lower  the  coat  of  conatruction  of 
aingle-  and  multi-family  tiouaing. ". 

SEC  it*.  HOME  MOKTGAGE  DISCLOSVKE. 

(a)  Appucabiuty  to  Mortoaoe  Banbnq 
Affiuates.— 

(It  Section  303(2)  of  the  Home  Mortgage 
Diaclosure  Act  of  1975  ta  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "or"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears; and 

(Bt  by  inaerting  before  the  temicolon  at 
the  end  the  foUovnng:  ",  mortgage  banking 
subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding  company  or 
satHngt  and  loan  holding  com.pany.  or  sav- 
ings and  loan  service  corporation  that  origi- 
nates or  purchases  mortgage  loans". 

(2t  Section  304  of  the  Home  Mortgage  Dta- 
closure  Act  of  1975  ta  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(gt  The  requirementa  of  aubaections  (at 
and  (bt  shall  not  apply  with  reaped  to  mort- 
gage loans  that  are— 

"(It  made  by  any  mortgage  Itanking  sub- 
sidiary of  a  bank  holding  company  or  saih 
ings  and  loan  holding  company  or  by  any 
aavinga  and  loan  service  corporation  that 
originates  or  purchaaea  mortgage  loans;  and 

"(2)  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  insur- 
ance under  title  I  or  II  of  the  National 
Housing  Act ". 

(3)  The  first  aentence  of  aection  311  of  the 
Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1975  ta 
amended  by  inaerting  after  "306(b)"  the  fol- 
lowing: "(and  for  each  mortgagee  making 
mortgage  loana  exempted  under  aection 
304(g))". 


(4)  The  amendmenta  made  by  thta  aultaee- 
tion  ahaU  be  applicable  to  calendar  yeara  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1986. 

(b)  Records  on  Mortmaoe  Loams  Secured 
BY  Property  OtmiDE  Metkopoutan  Statis- 
tical Are^.— Section  304(a)(2)(B)  of  the 
Home  Mortgage  Diaclosure  Act  of  1975  ta 
amended  by  inaerting  ",  by  State,"  after 
"paragraph  (1)". 

(ct  Availability  of  Disclosure  State- 
MENTS.— Section  304(f)  of  the  Home  Mortgage 
Diacloaure  Act  of  1975  ta  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  foUovHng  new  aentence:  "Dta- 
closure  statementa  shall  be  made  availalde 
to  the  public  at  such  central  depository  of 
data  not  later  than  June  1  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  calendar  year  on  which  the  state- 
menta are  based. ". 

(d)  Permanent  Extension  of  General  Aa- 
THORiTY.—The  Home  Mortgage  Diacloaure 
Act  of  1975  ta  amended  by  striking  aection 
312. 

(e)  Study  of  Data  Collection  REQuatx- 

MENTS.— 

(1)  The  Federal  Financial  Inatitutiona  Ex- 
amination Council  ahall  conduct  a  atudy  to 
asaeu  the  following: 

(A)  The  estimated  coat  incurred  by  deposi- 
tory institutions  for  the  preparation  and 
dissemination  of  dtaclosure  reporta  pursu- 
ant to  the  requirementa  of  the  Home  Mort- 
gage Disclosure  Act  of  1975,  based  upon  the 
resulta  an  independent  arutlyata  of  the 
actual  coata  incurred  by  a  repreaentative 
aample  of  auch  inatitutiona  located  in  at 
least  3  and  not  more  than  6  metropolitan 
statUtical  areas. 

(Bt  The  estimated  usage  of  the  data  avail- 
able to  the  public  pursuant  to  tfie  Home 
Mortgage  Dtaclosure  Act  of  1975,  baaed  upon 
the  resulta  of  a  survey  of  both  direct  and  in- 
direct usage  of  such  data  over  a  12-month 
period  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  thta  Act 

(Ct  The  obstacles  to  the  usage  by  the 
public  of  the  data  made  available  purauant 
to  Oxe  Home  Mortgage  Dtaclosure  Act  of  1975 
and  recommendations  for  action  to  be  taken 
by  the  Federal  financial  institutions  regida- 
tory  agencies  to  increase  public  awareneu 
about  the  availability  of  such  data. 

(2t  The  Council  shall  submit  a  report  on 
the  resulta  of  tuch  a  study  to  the  Congreu 
not  later  than  36  months  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  thta  Act 
SEC  M7.  lead-based  FAINT  POISONING  PEBYEN- 

noN. 

(at  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisonino  Preven- 
tion Procedures.— Section  302  of  the  Lead- 
Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  ta 
amended— 

(It  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inaerting  after 
"Secretary"  the  following:  ",  except  aa  pro- 
vided in  subsections  (bt  and  (d)"; 

(2)  in  clause  (1)  of  the  aecond  aentence,  by 
iiuerting  after  "expoaed"  the  following:  ", 
including  intact  lead-based  paint  on  the  in- 
terior and  exterior  aurfaces  of  such  houa- 
ing"; 

(3)  by  striking  the  third  sentence: 

(4)  by  inaerting  "(a)"  after  the  aection  des- 
ignation; and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fallowing  new 
aubaediona: 

"(b)(lt  The  proviaioiu  of  thta  tubaediOK 
ahall  apply  to  any  application  for  mortgage 
insurance  on  a  1-  to  4-family  dwdling  to  be 
insured  under  title  II  of  the  National  Houa- 
ing Act 

"(2t(At  The  appraiser  or  other  cuatomary 
inspector  ahall  inaped  the  dwelling  for  de- 
fective (cracking,  acaling,  chipping,  peeling, 
or  looaet  paint  surfacea.  If  the  appraiaer  or 
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tatpM-tor  4»Urmiw  OuU  Mc  twtlUme  eom- 
tatiu  •  4t/iteUv»  pmint  $tufact  or  auffacn, 
M«  eommitmtnt  or  o»*r  ayproMi  *»«• 
mmU  atefl  eoittei*  tht  itqmlrtmtnt  tMmtOu 
a«f4te«  or  amfikem  altmU  to  trmUd  in  ordtr 
tombmttOttponlbaUgofimgtUUM. 

•^BJ  Upom  M«  «EV<raMofi  oT  M«  Mw«r 
ywiori  f«.yMr  p«Ho<  in  <*«  «»",«{  *"* 
nmU  «*•«>  »^««i««  o»0tt4mtto/  Ouen- 
metmgmt  o^  CM  HomHna.  CommmMitv  DevH- 
Sismunl  amd  Homtlmmnt  FmtHtion  Act  of 
t$ir.  tht  cMmiMT  or  oOttr  autommrw  i»- 
amtetor  atall  iuapaet  tUt  dwtOing  for  ii^acl 
ln4  irir"*  mi»i-  If  A«  mfpruimr  or  itupee- 
tor  MarminM  that  M«  dwOlng  eontaitu 
tea^thirr*  paint,  tht  rtnOU  thaU  be  dU 
Ctomd  to  tM*  purehmatr  prior  to  mU 

-ft)  nu  mortaa0M  alteil  *•  rtapoMibU/or 

prooUUng  a  broehmn  to  •  '»<»'<f^ '?*'; 
dtmaiittlumatnceoiutntettd  prior  to  l$7i^ 

or  btfinw  MillciMMt  Tht  brochure  thaO  be 
developed  bt  the  National  InetUnU  of 
BnUdtng  Seieneee  and  the  Department  at 
Houeino  and  Urban  Development  not  later 
than  tt§  dapt  a/ter  the  daU  of  th*  enact- 
mftnt  of  the  HomHna.  Commanitp  Develop- 
MMt  and  HomaUeeneu  Prevention  Act  of 
1$$T.  and  OtaU  omtUne  the  haMarde  repre- 
eented  bw  lead-baaed  paint  that  may  be 
prveent  in  hoiuing  conetrveted  prior  to 
IPTt,  and  provide  reeommcndattont  for  ap- 
propriaU  atatemcnl  tcehniqnea  for  lead- 
bated  paint  ^     ^ 

"14)  Any  mortgagor  who  leatet  honsino 
tnblect  to  paragraph  tit  to  another  person 
OuU  be  rtepontibU/orprovidino  a  brochure 
to  the  protpective  tenant  prior  to  the  tign- 
ing  of  anp  leaae. 

"(S)  The  Seeretarp  map  impoee  a  flf*e  or 
administrative  eanctions  on  anp  pervon 
who  faUe  to  provide  a  brochure  required 
under  paragraph  (V  or  (4t.  u  determined  by 
the  Secretarg  to  be  appropriaU 

"(e)  The  Secretant  thaU  make  a  periodic 
determination  of  whether  houHng  conetrucl- 
ed  during  or  after  l$St  but  prior  to  it?*, 
except  for  housing  constructed  or  rOiablli- 
tated  between  lt73  and  197t  that  was  ap- 
proved bp  the  Secretarg  prior  to  the  start  of 
construction  or  rehabilitation.  presenU  haz- 
ards of  lead-baaed  paint  T%e  Secretarg  shall 
apptg  the  procedures  established  under  thU 
section  to  sutii  houHng  constructed  during 
or  after  IHO  but  prior  to  t»7i  if  such  hous- 
ing presents  immediate  hatards  of  lead- 
baaed  paint 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  thU  section  t)iaU 
not  apptg  to  housing  Uiat  U  covered  by  an 
mppUeatlon  for  mortgage  insurance  under 
aeetion  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1»S»  and 
sections  232  and  242  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  or  that  is  a  0  bedroom  unit 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  ony  muMfamag  dweU- 
tng  unU  thai  U  tubfect  to  an  applieatlon  for 
mortgage  Inaufunee  under  title  II  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  such  a*  any  mortgage 
tnaurad  under  section  297,  22Hd)<2). 
22Ud)(3).  UHd)(4),  223(f).  or  23t  and  any 
Other  mulUfdmUg  Insured  and  direct  assUt- 
ance  housing  program  under  the  National 
Houalng  Act  or  in  the  case  of  any  dwelting 
unU  receiving  any  housing  assistance  pay- 
ment under  section  t  of  the  United  States 
Houalng  Act  of  1*37.  ttu  cost  of  carrying  out 
the  abatement  of  lead-based  paint  after  the 
unit  becomes  vacant  m)uiU  be  a  permissible 
activity  under  Uu  following  programs  if 
other  funds  are  not  avaiUMe,  with  pHoHty 
to  the  abatemerU  of  dtfecHve  paint  surfaces: 
"(1)  for  any  individual  participating  in 
Ota  muUifamUy  housing  preservation  loan 
program  establishad  In  tubtitU  C  of  title  11 
of  the  Housing.  Oummunitg  Development 
and  Homeleasness  Prevention  Act  of  1M7. 
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tka  Secretarg  shall  have  the  antAortty  to 
woiM  MCtion  274(b)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  wMn 
a  loan  witl  be  used  to  Anonce  a  project 
where  U  U  nacaeaarg  to  a«ate  lead-based 
pnint  from  any  unU  within  the  protect 

"(2)  The  SaereUrg  shaU  amend  existing 
housing  assistance  contracts,  certificates, 
and  vouchers  under  section  t  of  the  United 
Statae  Housing  Act  of  1*37  to  aUow  for  rent 
irtereaaes  for  uniU  in  proiecU  where  abate- 
marU  of  laod-baaed  paint  U  required. 

"(3)  The  Secretarg  shall  give  prioritg  con- 
sldaratlon  under  section  241  of  the  National 
Houalng  Act  for  any  loan  Oiat  wiU  be  used 
for  the  abatement  of  lead-baaed  paint 

"(4)  The  Secretarg  mag  authoriae  the  uae 
Of  flexible  subsidy  funds  under  section  2*1  of 
the  Houalng  and  Cexmmnnity  Development 
Act  Of  1*7*  for  the  abatement  of  lead-based 

paint 

"(S)  Not  less  than  S  percent  of  the  funds 
that  an  eligibU  locality  receives  under  the 
commKnity  development  blo^  grant  prty- 
gram  under  title  I  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  shaU  be  set 
aside  for  the  abatement  of  lead-btued  paint 
in  mniti/amiiy  houHng  proiecU  covered  in 
thU  subsection.  If  the  locality  has  a  lead- 
based  paint  problem. 

"(*)  The  Secretary,  in  providing  refinanc- 
ing insurarux  under  section  223(f)  of  the 
Natloruil  Housing  Act  thaU  allow  rcAoMii- 
tation  costs  to  be  increased  by  up  to  2i  per- 
cent to  cover  the  cost  of  abatement  of  lead- 
based  paint  as  required. 

"(7)  TTte  Secretary  may  provide  assistance 
under  wction  107  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  for  the 
abatement  of  lead-base  paint 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  take  suOi  actions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  each 
public  housing  agency  owning  or  operating 
housing  assisted  under  the  United  Slates 
Housing  Act  of  1937  complies  with  the  pro- 
cedures established  fry  the  Secretarg  under 

thU  section  ".  , 

(b/  RMOVLATioss.—Not  later  than  Die  expi- 
ration of  the  90-day  period  following  the 
daU  of  enaetfnerU  of  thU  Act  the  Secretarg 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  s)uill 
issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section.  ^ 

(c)  Study.— Not  later  than  It  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thU  Act  the  Na- 
tional InstUuU  of  Building  Sciences  shall 
sutnnit  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  a  report  on  the  results 
Of  a  study  of  the  scope  of  the  exUting  lead- 
based  paint  problem  in  1-  to  4famUy  dweU- 
ings  insured  under  the  National  Housing 
Act  and  its  recomTnendatioru  for  safe,  cost- 
effective  testing  and  treatment  of  intact 
lead-based  paint  The  Secretary  may  provide 
not  more  than  tlOO.OOC  from  the  funds 
availabU  for  the  Office  of  Policy  DevOop- 
ment  and  Research  for  purpoees  of  such 
study. 
see  ML  covmduna. 

Section  I0*(a)(3)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  U  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  "fiscal  year  19*4"  and  in- 
seHing  "fiscal  year  198*":  and 

(2)  by  MlrUcing    S3.SOO,0OO"  and  inserting 
"t3,*il.000". 
SKC  Mft  HEDIAN  AMMA  INCOUK. 

For  purposes  of  calculating  the  median 
income  for  any  area  that  is  not  within  a 
metropolitan  ttatistical  area  (as  establlslied 
by  Uu  Office  of  Management  and  Budget) 
for  programs  under  titU  1  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1*74, 
the  United  Stales  Housing  Act  of  tt37.  the 


National  Houalng  Act  or  title  V  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  lt4».  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  las  appropriaU/  shaU  uae 
whUdiever  of  the  following  is  higher 

(1)  the  median  income  of  the  county  in 
which  the  area  is  located;  or 

12)  the  median  income  of  the  entire  ru>n- 
metropolitan  area  of  the  State. 
s*c  4Ta  KKUorAL  or  MAXirnvM  nt  roa  innrpM- 

STAnLANPUALB  HMOSnU  TWM. 

Section  140S(b)  of  the  InterHaU  Land 
Sales  Fun  Disclosure  Act  is  amended  fry 
strlklrtg  out  "a  fee,  not  in  excess  of  tl.OOO" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  reaaonable 
fee". 

SMC  4TI.  aOLAK  KMgMCY  AND  KMUtCr  COmgMVA- 
TtON  BANK 

(a)  ExTVOJOM  or  Bamx.— Section  SOS(a)  of 
the  Solar  Snergg  and  Energg  Conaervatlon 
Bank  Act  U  amended  fry  »tri*ina  "1**7"  and 
inaerting  "t*8t". 

(C)     AUTHOMZATrOM     OP    AmonUATtOMS.— 

Section  S22<a)  of  Die  Solar  Energy  and 
Energy  Conservation  Bank  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "1985"  and  inserting  "19*8". 

SKC  4Tt  ANNVAL  KKfOHTtN^  OF INNOVATIVK  BOVS. 
INC     AND  NKIGHPOKHOOD     OKVELOT- 

m*NT  B  r  NONmoms. 

(a)  In  OviuuL.—The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  l/rfron  Dev^opment  M)iaU  include  in  the 
annual  report  required  in  section  *  of  lite 
Department  of  Houalng  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  a  compr^tenaive  section  detailing 
innovative  housing,  neighborhood  and  com- 
munity development  initiatives  for  low  and 
moderate  income  families  throughout  the 
United  States.  Such  section  «/uUi  include— 

(1)  a  StaU  fry  StaU  identification  of  non- 
profit housing  rehabilitation,  new  construc- 
tlon,  or  community  or  neight>orhood  devel- 
opment iniliotieet  for  low  and  moderaU 
income  famUies  involving  any  public-pH- 
vate  partnership.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment sponsored  and  church  or  community 
based  efforts: 

12)  project  name,  contact  locotion,  prefect 
sponsor,  orB«ni«otional  affiliation,  if  any. 
geographic  area  served  or  project  size 
(number  of  units),  financing  mechanism,  in- 
eluding  (but  not  limited  to)  downpayment 
and  income  requirements,  use  of  any  Feder- 
al program,  sales  price  or  average  rent  and 
a  description  of  the  special  features  of  the 
project 

13)  an  analysis  and  detailed  description  of 
the  non-Federal  put>lic  and  private  finan- 
cial or  other  contritnitions  made  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  construction,  r^iabilitation.  or 
development 

(4)  an  analysis  of  the  demographic  charac- 
teristics of  Die  population  served,  including 
service  to  any  special  target  pojtulation, 
famUy  siee,  number  of  children,  jamUy 
income,  sources  of  family  income,  race,  age, 
and  sex;  and 

(5)  an  evaluation  by  the  Secretary,  includ- 
ing ang  recommendations  or  modifications 
in  any  existing  program  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Die  Secretary  or  creation  of  new  Fed- 
eral programs  to  promote  or  expand  any  of 
the  innotwtipe  programs. 

(b)  AvAiLABiUTV  or  DATA.— The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  also 
make  at>ailat>le  upon  request  Die  data  used 
to  compile  the  reporting  required  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  in  on  appropriate  format  so  as  to 
facilitate  specific  project  inquiries. 

SBC  tn.  HMfOKT  ON  KUnorttKNT  OPFOprVNITIKS 

FOR  LOWBK  INCOME  rSKSONS. 

(a)  In  QBNmRAL.-The  Secretary  of  Houalng 

and  Urban  Development  tluiU  prepare  and 

submit  to  the  (^ingress  a  detailed  report  set- 


ting forth  the  activities  carried  out  under 
section  3  of  the  Housing  and  Urt>an  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1988  during  Die  10-gear  period 
preceding  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

(b)  SPBcmc  RxQuimKiixMn.—The  report  re- 
quired in  this  section  shall  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  A  separate  description  of  the  activities 
carried  out  under  section  3  of  the  Houalng 
and  C/rfran  Development  Act  of  19*8  with  re- 
spect to  each  program  of  the  Secretarg  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  providing 
direct  financial  assistance. 

(2)  A  description  of  the  categories  of 
projects  with  respect  to  which  such  activi- 
ties have  been  carried  out 

(3)  A  description  of  the  ttusiness  concerns 
awarded  contracts  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  of  such  section  3,  and  the  categories  of 
work  performed  fry  sucA  friutness  concerns. 

(4)  The  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  leg- 
Motive  and  administrative  actions  that 
may  be  taken  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
such  section  X 

(c)  Date  or  Suauisaioii.-The  Secretarg  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall 
submit  the  report  required  in  this  section 
before  Die  expiration  of  the  9-month  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thUAct 

SKC  474.  MANVFACrVKKD  HOVSINC  CONSTPVCTION 
AND  SAftrr  STANDAMOS. 

Section  604  of  Die  National  Manufactured 
Housing  Construction  and  Sa/ety  Standards 
Act  of  1974  is  amended  fry  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(i)(l)  The  Federal  manufactured  home 
construction  and  safety  standards  estab- 
lished fry  the  Secretary  under  this  section 
shaU  include  energy  conservation  standards 
in  accordance  with  this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  energg  conserv€Uion  standards  es- 
tablished under  this  suluection  shall  be  re- 
quirements relating  to  construction  of  a 
manufactured  home  Dial  ensure  Dial  its 
thermal  performance  it  equivalent  to  such 
performance  required  of  newly  corutructed 
sitttde-family  homes  insured  under  title  II  of 
the  National  Housing  Act ". 

SBC    47$.    MISCBLLANBOVS  MtOCBAHS   TKCHNICAL 

AUBNomKnn's. 

(a)  HUD  ADMTNISTRATIVt  Provisioms.— 

(1)  Section  502(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
194 1  is  amended  by  striking  the  fourth  sen- 
tence. 

(2)  Section  S02(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1948  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "United  States  Housing  Au- 
thority" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
"Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment ":  and 

(B)  fry  strilcing  "the  Authority"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  "the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development". 

(3)  Section  502(c)(2)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1948  is  amended  by  adding  "and"  at  the 
end. 

(b)  Annual  Rxport  or  StcKXTAxr.— Section 
802  of  Die  Housing  Act  of  1954  is  amended 
fry  inserting  the  following  section  heading: 

"ANNUAL  RKPORT  Or  SCCRXTARY". 

(e)  Enxmoy  CoNSUtVATioN  IN  Nrw  Build- 
mas.— Section  303(11)  of  the  Energy  Conser- 
vation Standards  for  New  Buildings  Act  of 
1976  is  amended  by  striking  "Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urt>an  Devtiopment"  and  in- 
serting "Secretary  of  Energy". 

(d)  WBATimuzATioN  Assistance.— Section 
412(9)(a)  of  the  Energy  Conservation  in  Ex- 
isting BuUdings  Act  of  1976  is  amended  fry 
strUcing  Die  first  comma  after  "determine". 

(e)  Solar  Enkkoy  and  Enkhoy  Conserva- 
tion Bank.— Sections  506(f)(1).  509(b)(2)(E). 


$09(C).  515(b)(l)(A)(iii).  515(b)(1)(B), 
515(b)(l)(C)(il).  515(b)(1)(D).  and  S15(b)(2) 
of  the  Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Bank  Act  are  amended— 

(1)  by  StrUcing  "section  38"  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  "section  23"; 

(2)  by  StrUcing  "section  44C"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  "section  38  ";  and 

(3)  by  striking  "Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
"Internal  Revenue  C\>de  of  1986". 

(f)  National  Institute  or  Building  5c/- 
r.vcB.— 

(1)  Section  809(g)(4)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Develoimienl  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  striJrinff  "and  its"  and  inserting 
"of  its". 

(2)  Section  809(h)  of  the  Housing  and 
Communitg  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  fry  striking  "preceeding"  in  the  last 
sentence  and  inserting  "preceding". 

(g)  Real  Estate  Settlement  Procedures.— 
Section  8(c)(5)  of  the  Real  EstaU  Settlement 
Procedures  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "clause  4(B)"  and  inserting  "clause 
(4)(B)". 

(h)  Home  Mortoaoe  Disclosure.— Section 
304(a)(1)  of  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure 
Act  of  1975  is  amended  by  strUcing  "at  at" 
and  inserting  "at". 

AMXNDIfEirT  OrraRKD  BT  MIL  JOMKS  OF  NORTH 
CAKOLIHA 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Joins  of 
North  Carolina:  Section  444(a)  is  amended 
by  Btriking  all  after  "subsection:"  on  line  24, 
page  293,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(cKl)  If  any  structure  covered  by  flood 
insurance  under  this  title  and  located  on 
land  that  is  along  the  shore  of  a  lake  or 
other  body  of  water  is  certified  by  a  State  or 
local  authority  to  be  subject  to  imminent 
collapse  or  subsidence  as  a  result  of  erosion 
or  undermining  caused  by  waves  or  currents 
of  water  exceeding  anticipated  cyclical 
levels,  the  Director  shall  (following  verifica- 
tion that  the  certification  was  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  established  by  the 
Director)  pay  amounts  under  such  flood  in- 
surance coverage  for  proper  demolition  as 
follows: 

"(A)  Following  verification  by  the  Direc- 
tor. 40  percent  of  the  value  of  the  structure. 

"(B)  Following  the  demolition  of  the 
structure  (Including  any  septic  containment 
system)  prior  to  collapse— 

"(i)  60  percent  of  the  value  of  the  struc- 
ture; and 

"(11)  10  percent  of  the  value  of  the  struc- 
ture, or  the  actual  cost  of  demolition, 
whichever  amount  is  less. 

"(2)  If  the  owner  of  a  structure  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  chooses  to  relocate  the 
structure,  the  Director  shall  pay  amotmts 
under  such  flood  insurance  coverage  for 
proper  relocation  as  follows: 

"(A)  Following  verification  by  the  Direc- 
tor, 20  percent  of  the  value  of  the  structure. 

"(B)  Following  proper  rel(x»tlon  (includ- 
ing removal  of  any  septic  containment 
system)  prior  to  collapse,  20  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  structure. 

"(C)  Total  payments  under  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  shall  not  exceed  the  actual  cost 
of  relocation. 

"(3)  If  any  structure  certified  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  collapses  or  subsides 
before  the  owner  demolishes  or  relocates 
the  structure,  but  after  the  owner  has  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  after  verification  by 


the  Director  (or  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Hotising,  Community  Development,  and  Ho- 
meleasness Prevention  Act  of  1987,  whichev- 
er occurs  laterj  to  demolish  or  relocate  the 
structure,  the  Director  shall  not  pay  more 
than  the  amount  provided  in  paragraph 
(IXA)  with  respect  to  the  structure. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  paying  flood  insur- 
ance pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  value 
of  a  structure  shall  be  whichever  of  the  fol- 
lowing is  lowest: 

"(A)  The  fair  market  value  of  a  compara- 
ble structure  that  is  not  subject  to  immi- 
nent collapse  or  subsidence. 

"(B)  The  price  paid  for  the  structure  and 
any  improvements  to  the  structure,  as  ad- 
Justed  for  inflation  In  accordance  with  an 
index  determined  by  the  Director  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

"(C)  The  insured  value  of  the  structure 
under  this  title. 

"(SKA)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  apply  to  contracts  for  flood  insurance 
under  this  title  that  are  in  effect  on,  or  en- 
tered into  after,  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Housing,  Community  Development, 
and  Homelessness  Prevention  Act  of  1987. 

"(B)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  structure  not  subject 
to  a  contract  for  flood  insurance  under  tliis 
title  on  the  date  of  a  certification  under 
paragraph  (I). 

"(6)  For  any  parcel  of  land  on  which  a 
structure  is  subject  to  a  certification  under 
paragraph  (1)  no  flood  insurance  coverage 
shall  be  available  for  any  structtire  that  is 
constructed  or  relocated,  subsequent  to  the 
certification,  at  a  point  seaward  of  the  30- 
year  erosion  setback. 

"(7KA)  The  Director  shall  promulgate 
regulations  and  guidelines  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  Prior  to  issuance  of  regulations  re- 
garding the  state  and  local  certifications 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  all  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  apply  to  any  structure 
which  is  determined  by  the  Director— 

"(i)  to  otherwise  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  section:  and 

"(11)  to  have  been  condemned  by  a  State 
or  local  authority  because  it  Ls  subject  to  im- 
minent collapse  or  subsidence  as  a  restilt  of 
erosion  or  undermining  caused  by  waves  or 
currents  of  wate  exceeding  anticipated  cycli- 
cal levels." 

Mr.  JONBS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
my  colleague  from  Texas  for  his  fine 
work  in  bringing  this  important  bill 
before  the  House.  I  support  this  meas- 
ure wholeheartedly. 

I  rise  to  seek  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues in  offering  an  amendment  to  a 
relatively  minor  portion  of  the  bill, 
but  a  portion  which  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  my  district  in  coastal 
North  Carolina.  These  provisions  are 
embodied  in  section  444,  and  concern 
amendments  to  the  National  Flood  In- 
stirance  Program  [NFIP]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  coastal  erosion  is  an 
insidious  problem  facing  homeowners 
and  commimities  nationwide.  It  is 
common  to  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  gtilf .  the  Pacific,  and  to  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Currently,  under  the  NatiiHial  Flood 
Insurance  Program,  a  person  is  not  eli- 
gible to  receive  an  insurance  pajrment 
until  their  house  has  actually  been  de- 
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■troyed  by  flood  or  enwloa.  This  has 
aetod  m  a  dtalnoMiUve  for  homeowners 
to  move  awfty  from  flood-  or  wodon- 
urone  areM  before  a  storm  actually 
dectroys  their  houses.  In  my  State  of 
North  Carolina,  for  instance.  SUte 
agencies  are  trying  to  identify  erosion- 
threatened  structures  and  to  encour- 
age relocation,  but  these  eff  orU  have 
mostly  provoi  ineffective  because  of 
the  disincentives  built  into  the  Flood 
Insurance  Program. 

Section  444.  as  reported  from  com- 
mittee, addresses  this  irony  by  author- 
ising advance  Insurance  payments  for 
the  demolition  of  structures  which  are 
condemned  by  States  or  local  authori- 
ties because  they  are  in  Imminent 
danger  of  collapse  due  to  erosion. 
Flood  insurance  payments  of  up  to  110 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  structure 
would  be  provided  to  demolish  and  re- 
build. 

My  amendment  makes  three  impor- 
tant changes  to  section  444.  First,  the 
triggering  mechanism  is  changed  from 
oondemnaUon— a  locally  variable  and 
time-consuming  legal  process— to  an 
administrative  process  of  State  or  local 
oertlflcaUon.  Second,  the  less  costly  al- 
ternative of  relocation— versus  demoll- 
tkm— is  encmiraged  where  it  is  safe  to 
do  so.  Third,  the  amendment  promotes 
lespannsible  redevelopment  by  condi- 
tioning the  availability  of  further 
flood  insurance  coverage  upon  recon- 
struction or  relocation  In  an  area 
which  is  landward  of  the  30-year  ero- 
sion setback;  that  is.  beyond  the  ex- 
pected. 30-year  extent  of  erosion. 
Three  important  changes— State  and 
local  certification,  relocation,  and  re- 
sponsible redevelopment. 

The  process  of  State  or  local  certif  1- 
catl<Hi  will  provide  for  a  more  predict- 
able and  uniform  Implementation 
than  the  varying  array  of  local  con- 
demnation authorities.  Nationally  ap- 
pUcable  standards  and  procedures  for 
certifications  of  Imminent  collapse  can 
be  developed  and  applied  uniformly  by 
State  and  local  authorities.  The  Feder- 
al Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMAl  will  be  able  to  verify  that 
proper  procedures  and  standards  have 
been  applied.  Therefore,  this  process 
of  certif icaUon  will  benefit  States  and 
kicalities  by  ensuring  predictability 
and.  at  the  same  time,  providing  for 
action  at  the  community-level.  It  will 
also  benefit  the  Federal  taxpayer  by 
adding  an  element  of  national  control 
and  accountability. 

By  emphasizing  relocation,  when  it 
is  safe  to  do  so.  as  an  alternative  to 
demolition,  the  amendment  adds  an 
element  of  common  sense  and  fiscal 
constraint.  Common  sense,  because  it 
makes  no  sense  to  require  demolition 
of  a  structure  which  may  be  perfectly 
sound:  if  it  can  be  moved,  given  safety 
and  engineering  constraints,  then  it 
should  be  moved  rather  than  demol- 
ished. Because  it  wiU  cost  at  least  70 
percent  less  to  relocate  than  to  demol- 
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ish  and  rebuild,  this  amendment  adds 
an  impcHTtant  element  of  fiscal  con- 
straint 

Finally,  the  amendment  promotes 
responsible  redevelopment.  When  a 
State  or  local  government  certifies 
that  a  structure  is  subject  to  Imminent 
collapse,  this  amounts  to  a  finding 
that  the  underlying  property  is  ero- 
sion prone.  Therefore,  certain  con- 
straints on  redevelopment  are  appro- 
priate. In  particular,  my  amendment 
provides  that  redevelopment— either 
new  construction  or  relocation— must 
occur  landward  of  the  30-year  erosion 
setback.  That  is.  It  must  be  beyond  the 
expected  30-year  extent  of  erosion.  If 
any  structure  is  located  seaward  of 
this  line,  it  WiU  not  be  eligible  for  fur- 
ther flood  Insurance  coverage.  In  con- 
cert with  other  appUcable  SUte  and 
local  building  standards,  a  Federal 
policy  of  responsible  redevelopment. 
wlU  help  to  move  homes  out  of  harm's 
way;  we  wlU  be  promoting  pubUc 
safety,  and  reducing  the  potential  for 
repetitive  claims  against  the  flood  in- 
surance fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  pre- 
serves the  Integrity  and  intent  of  the 
original  proposal  embodied  in  section 
444.  However,  it  adds  important  new 
dimensions  of  administrative  predict- 
ability, fiscal  constraint,  and  preven- 
tion of  repetitive  losses  due  to  coastal 
erosion. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
[CBOl  has  indicated  that  this  amend- 
ment will  result  in  "no  significant  in- 
crease in  outlays  in  comparison  to  ex- 
isting law."  I  believe  that,  over  the 
long  term,  it  will  save  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  claims  through  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Program,  as  well  as 
reduce  personal  suffering  and  poten- 
tial loss  of  life. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  speak  in  support 
of  Mr.  Joms'  amendment  to  H.R.  4. 
My  home  State  of  Michigan,  as  well  as 
all  Great  Lakes  States,  are  currently 
facing  millennium-high  water  levels. 
The  usually  placid  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan  are  scouring  our  beaches 
and  biting  deep  into  the  bluffs  ringing 
the  shore.  Every  week,  my  office  re- 
ceives letters  from  residents  who  erect- 
ed their  homes  in  an  area  which  at 
that  time— years  ago— was  safe  from 
erosion.  Now,  their  homes  are  tum- 
bling down  the  bluffs  or  clinging  to 
their  edges. 

B4r.  Jowxs'  amendment  would  give 
homeowners  a  welcomed  option  to 
save  homes  which  are  structurally 
sound,  but  threatened,  not  to  mention 
saving  their  families.  More  Important- 
ly, these  homes  would  no  longer  be 
threatened  by  future  damage  nor  are 
their  owners  likely  to  fUe  flood  insur- 
ance claims  because  they  would  be 
moved  back  from  harm's  way— l>eyond 
the  30-year  erosion  sett>ack  line.  It  is 


possible  that  under  Mr.  Joins'  amend- 
ment the  flood  Insurance  fimd  can  be 
conserved,  as  only  up  to  40  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  structure  moved  back 
would  be  pajrable.  as  opposed  to  up  to 
100  percent  of  the  value  of  the  home 
to  be  demolished. 

In  conclusion.  I  hope  that  we  can  all 
support  Mr.  Joms'  amendment— 
which  does  not  sacrifice  a  citizen's  in- 
vestment in  his  home,  contributes  to 
sound  coastal  area  planning,  and  may 
reduce  the  amount  of  claims  against 
the  Federal  Flood  Ins\irance  Fund. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chsirmsn,  I  rise  in  strong 
Mjpport  o(  the  smendment  oltared  by  my 
frtand  and  co»— gus  Mr.  Jones  o(  North  Caro- 
Ina.  TNs  anwndmant  only  makes  sense  in 
tNs  srs  o(  belt  ligtilsning  in  our   Fsdsral 

budget. 

IMy  dislnct  in  norlhasst  ONo  has  more  than 
50  mies  of  Lake  Erie  shoreline.  As  my  oot- 
losgunn  have  heard  me  testify  in  the  pest 
homes  all  ak)ng  the  shore  of  the  Great  Lakes 
have  been  MeraMy  taNing  into  the  lake  from 
the  devastating  effects  of  erosion. 

Just  2  days  ago,  Mayor  Bill  Ryan  of  Wit- 
lought>y.  Ohio  called  me  to  say  that  seversi 
homes  in  his  city  were  on  the  verge  of  being 
dMnted  by  the  erosion  of  the  shoreline.  Al- 
though the  homes  sre  covered  by  nstional 
fkxxl  insurance  policies,  the  owners  can't  get 
any  help  until  the  house  actually  falls  into  the 
lake.  Once  Vne  horT»e  is  urtder  water,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  the  National  Flood 
instrance  Program,  wHI  pay  to  replace  it. 
apandhig  tv  more  than  might  be  necessary  to 
prevent  it  from  smking  in  the  first  ptace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  only  makes  seme  ttwt  an 
our>ce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pourxJ  of  cure. 
Why  don't  we  spend  s  little  now  to  save  an 
otherwise  structurally  sound  home  rather  than 
to  wait  until  the  entire  structure  is  underwater? 
The  savings  to  the  Federal  Government  oouM 
enable  us  to  improve  stk)  retain  the  existing 
housing  stock  on  our  Nstion's  shoreline  rsther 
than  to  continually  spend  more  on  replacing 
homes  thai  otherwise  are  wtx)My  inhabitable 
and  m  which  familws  have  invested  genera- 
tions of  time  and  mof»ey. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  arT>end- 
ment  to  reform  the  means  ttf  wfiich  our  corv 
stituents  are  served  by  the  Natiorai  FkxxJ  In- 
surance Program.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yiekjing. 
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CAHOLMA 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Uftoh  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  B£r.  Joins  of  North 
Carolina:  The  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Joms  of  Nortii  Carolina  Is  amended  by 
adding,  after  paracraph  (5XB).  the  follow- 
ing new  subparacraph— 

"(C)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  any  structure  unless  the 
structure  Is  covered  by  a  contract  for  flood 
Insurance  under  this  title— 

"(1)  On  or  before  June  1.  1»«8:  or 

"(U)  For  a  period  of  two  years  prior  to  cer- 
tification under  paragraph  (1).  or. 


"(Hi)  For  the  tern  of  ownership  if  leas 
than  two  years.". 

Mr.  UPTON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rboobo. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Upton]  is  recog- 
nized for  S  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

lii.  UPTON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  on  this  side  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
Just  like  to  say  that  this  Is  a  very  non- 
controversial  amendment  closing  a 
loophole  in  the  existing  program.  I 
have  cleared  it  with  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  with  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  as  well  as 
the  Housing  Subcommittee.  We  have 
gone  to  great  lengths  to  do  that.  I  be- 
lieve we  will  need  no  fiuther  discus- 
sion on  this,  and  I  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  Just  wish  to  indi- 
cate that  I  think  this  is  soimd  policy. 
Certainly  we  have  approved  the 
amendment  on  our  side  and  have  no 
problem  with  it.  We  endorse  it. 

BCr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  committee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Joiras] 
for  his  leadership  and  his  effort,  and  I 
Just  want  to  place  the  House  on  notice 
that  his  amendment  is  very  timely  for 
the  tjrpes  of  problems  experienced 
around  the  Great  Lakes  regioiL  The 
taxpayers  of  our  country  are  paying 
$70  to  $80  million  in  flood  damages 
around  the  Great  Lakes,  and  this 
amendment,  through  the  leadership  of 
the  committee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Joiras], 
will  afford  an  opportunity  for  those 
homeowners  to  some  Justice  under  the 
laws  of  our  country. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [BCr. 
Joiras],  and  I  want  to  thank  him  as  a 
yotuig  Member  for  all  the  advice  and 
counsel  he  has  given  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

l£x.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niuiber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  both 
amendments. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I  rise  is 
that  I  feel  that  the  Members  who  are 
not  privy  to  the  course  taken  here  on 
the  subcommittee  level,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing,  must  be  asking 
questions  as  to  why  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  is  here  of- 
fering an  amendment.  The  reason  is 
simple.  Given  the  very  diligent  work 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Uirrow]  with  respect  to  a  very  difficult 
situation  in  the  Great  Lakes  area 
which  involves  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency,  over  which  we 
have  Jurisdiction,  had  an  amendment 
which  was  fine  honed  and  very  accept- 
able tmtil  the  perceptive  and  knowl- 
edgeable and  experienced  eye  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Joiras],  saw  that  it  had  implications 
with  respect  to  more  than  the  Great 
Lakes  area. 

So  we  want  to  express  our  gratitude 
to  Chairman  Joiras  for  having  perfect- 
ed what  might  have  been  an  insinua- 
tive,  though  unpremeditated,  result  if 
we  had  in  good  faith  gone  on  ahead. 
But.  of  course,  we  did  not. 

I  also  want  to  have  the  record  show 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Upton]  has  been  most  diligent, 
most  active,  and  most  effective,  and  we 
have,  therefore,  had  a  perfection  in 
the  processes  involving  FEMA. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Upton]  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonks]. 
The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Ji4r.  Chainnan,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRIilAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Upton]  Is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Joiras].  I  appreciate  his 
very  diligent  woric  to  improve  the  com- 
mittee bill.  It  is  fiscally  responsible 
and  environmentally  soimd.  It  Justly 
assists  homeowners  in  their  time  of 
need  and  at  the  time  of  relocation. 
The  amendments  are  truly  bipartisan 
innattire. 

I  would  like  to  thank  a  number  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  for  their 
wonderful  support:  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wyliz],  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  IWLt.  Gonzalkz],  the 
gentlewomen  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
RoxncDfA],  and  oiu-  dear  departed  col- 
league, Mr.  McKlnney  of  Coimecticut. 
who  was  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
bill. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  that  under 
this  amendment  FEMA  would  be  re- 


quired to  promulgate  regulations 
which  would  define  the  condittoni 
under  which  the  State  or  local  au- 
thorities may  properly  certify  the  af- 
fected property  because  of  imminent 
colli4)Be  or  subsidence.  Prior  to  the  de- 
velopment of  those  regulations,  the  di- 
rector of  FEMA  must  approve  assist- 
ance for  insured  structiu«s  which  are, 
in  fact,  condemned  because  of  immi- 
nent collapse  or  subsidence.  These 
changes  are  designed  to  ensure  that 
there  is  Federal  consistency  in  the 
program. 

The  regulations  should  not.  howev- 
er, be  used  as  a  mechanism  for  imped- 
ing the  program  by  setting  up  arbi- 
trary or  unnecessary  requirements  for 
verification. 

liCr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chainnan.  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
let  me  say  that  the  gentleman's  tmder- 
standing  is  correct  as  I  interpret  the 
bilL     

Bfr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Joiras]  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Joiras]. 
as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKNOMEItT  OPnSXD  BT  MR.  KTTSSO 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerit  read  as  f oUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Russo:  Page 
318.  after  line  23.  insert  the  following  new 
section  (and  redesignate  the  subsequent  aec- 
tioits,  and  conform  the  table  of  contents,  ac- 
cordingly): 

SEC  47S.  FORECIjOSIIRG  PKOCEDURES  FOR  MOST. 
GAGKS     MELD     BY     SBCaCTABY     ON 

siNGLB-PAMiLY  paomms. 

(a)  Pakt  HKADmc— The  heading  for  part  6 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Amendments  of  1981  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

Fait  6— Secretary-Held  Mortgage 
Foreclosure". 

(b)  Short  Tttlx.— Section  361  of  the  Mul- 
tifamily  Mortgage  Foreclosure  Act  of  IMI  U 
amended  by  striking  "Multifamlly  Mortgage 
Foreclosure  Act  of  1981"  and  inserting  "Sec- 
retary-Held Mortgage  Foreclosure  Act  of 
1987". 

(c)  FiNonfcs  AHD  PuRPOss.— Section  382  of 
the  Multifamlly  Mortgage  Foreclosure  Act 
of  1981  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aKl),  by  inserting  "and 
single-family  residential  properties"  after 
"prtHjerties"; 

(2)  in  suljsection  (aKl),  by  inserting  "and 
properties"  after  "projects"; 

(3)  In  subsection  (aX2).  by  inserting  ". 
homeowners."  after  "projects":  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (b).  by  inserting  "and 
single-family  residential"  after  "nonresiden- 
tial". 

(d)  OirnrmoHS.— SecUon  363(3)  of  the 
Multifamlly  Mortgage  Foreclosure  Act  of 
1981  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  'Secretary-held  mortgage'  means  a 
mortgage  held  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
title  n  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  sec- 
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tion  »ia  of  the  Hmuliic  Act  of  19«4  coverliic 

"S)*^K£«LnT.-a«eUon  IM  of  the 
MulUfunllT  liorti««e  ranckmut  Act  of 
IMl  tTMBefMled  by  striklnc  "UvJUtuoOy 
SJStiltrheW  byth*  aecwtanr"  md  to- 
nt^iwt^  "geuetary-held  mortgace*"- 

(f)  OauoiuzioM  or  romaojomm  Co*""*- 
n^^^C-ScUon  S«6  of  the  MulUfim^ 
iiortme  Ftoredowre  Act  of  IMl  ta  •«««»- 
ed  In  the  aeeond  aentence  by  itrlklnf 
•^bere  the  Seoetvy  Is  the  holder  of  *  miJ- 
tttunOy  mortgMe."  ■«>  ta««tln«  ^  "•* 
CMC  of  a  8ecretiU7-be>d  mortcMe." 

(g)  PioMinama  to  rouctosims.-Sec- 
Uon  SM  of  the  If ultlfamUy  MortcMe  Fore- 
donire  Act  of  l«tl  l«  amended  In  the  firrt 
aentenoe   by   itrikliw   "multlfamlly    mort- 

tneertlnc  "Secretary-held  mort- 
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(h)  Nona  or  Dw»ot.t  ^*^  J^'^^^ 
a*L«._8ectlon  l67(bX2MA)  of  the  MiUtJ- 
f^i»ny  Mortgage  Foredomre  Act  of  IWi  u 
•mended  by  taiMrttng  •multifamlly"  before 
"praperty"  each  place  It  appean. 

(I)  ff^[««in  t»««Mr  or  FoaacixMUU. — uec- 
tlon  »68(a)  of  the  Multifamlly  Mortgage 
y«>i«cloMi«  Act  of  IMl  la  amended  to  the 
flnt  sentence  by  striking  •multifamlly 
mortgage"  and  Inserting  "Secretary-held 
mortgage". 

B4r.  RUSSO  (dxiring  the  reading). 
Mr.  Cbalnnan.  I  uk  unanimous  con- 
aent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Raooao. 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
minois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROSSO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment  today  In  the 
hope  that  it  will  help  solve  a  problem, 
a  serious  problem  in  all  parts  of  Amer- 
ica, one  that  has  led  to  the  destruction 
of  neighborhoods  and  the  death  of 
communiUes.  As  you  know.  I  have  long 
been  an  opponent  of  many  Federal 
housing    programs.    This    opposition 
springs  from  all  too  much  first-hand 
experience  with  poorly  designed  or 
poorly     managed     Federal     housing 
projects  in  Chicago.  I  don't  have  to 
teU  you  about  these,  however.  You  can 
read  about  them  for  yourselves  In  any 
naUonal    paper.    CHA,    the    Chicago 
Housing   Authority,   is   a  disgrace— a 
shameful  example  of  corruption  and 
greed  at  worst,  and  a  glaring  example 
of  mismanagement  at  best.  The  men- 
tion of  Cabrlni  Green  is  shorthand  na- 
tionwide  for   the    faUure   of   massive 
public  housing  projects.  In  our  highly 
commendable  efforts  to  ensure  that 
all   Americans   are   housed   decently. 
Congress    has    made    misJiKigements 
and  miscalciUations.  with  often  disas- 
trous   results.    Naturally,    the    large 
housing  proJecU  are  the  most  visible 
to  the  casual  observer,  but  they  should 
not  be  our  only  concern.   Neighbor- 
hoods can  be  destroyed  by  disastrous 
mortgage  policies  Just  as  easUy  as  by 
bulldoaers.  and  it  is  the  FHA  Mortgage 
Guarantee  Program  that  my  amend- 
ment today  addresses.  ^     _     ^ 
In    Chicago,    many    neighborhoods 
have    rapidly    deteriorated    when    a 


number  of  PHA-Otiaranteed  mortga- 
gors lost  their  homes  through  foreclo- 
sure. These  homes  are  boarded  up 
whUe  the  foreclosure  process  takes  iU 
course.  These  boarded  up  homes  dete- 
riorate rapidly  through  fire,  vandalism 
and  the  rigors  of  winter.  Subsequent- 
ly, the  value  of  these  homes  and  the 
surrounding  property  drops,  and  soon 
these  neighborhoods  are  transfwrmed 
into  ghosttowns.  I've  personally  wlt- 
neaaed  this  process  and  the  heartache 
it  engenders.  I've  worked  with  HUD 
and  FHA  Officials  to  improve  mort- 
gage-guarantee policies,  and  I  think 
real  progress  has  been  made.  Never- 
theless, the  problem  still  exists. 

This  amendment  attempU  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  by  shortening  the 
foredosiu^  process.  Currently  in  many 
States  after  an  individual  has  lost  his 
or  her  home  through  foreclosure, 
there  is  a  period  in  which  the  individ- 
ual has  a  right  to  attempt  to  reclaim 
the  property.  This  is  called  the  right 
of  redemption.  During  this  time,  the 
houses  are  usually  boarded  up.  The 
right  of  redemption  adds  up  to  12 
months  to  the  foreclosure  process,  and 
very  very  few  people  actually  get 
their  homes  back  through  it.  I  believe 
that  the  marginal  gains  achieved 
through  the  redemption  process  are 
more  than  outweighed  by  the  cost  to 
these  communities  of  keeping  these 
homes  unoccupied  for  this  additional 

time.  ^ 

For  these  reasons.  In  1981  Congress 
passed  the  MultlfamUy  Mortgage 
Foreclosure  Act  of  1981.  It  addressed 
the  problem  simply  but  effectively. 
This  legislation  pre-empted  SUte  re- 
demption laws  with  regard  to  multi- 
unit  residential  and  nonresidential 
properties.  My  amendment  would 
expand  the  provisions  included  in  this 
act  to  cover  single-family  residences  as 
well.  ^         .  . 

I  think  that  it's  Important  to  point 
out  that  this  amendment  doesn't 
throw  people  out  of  their  homes.  Indi- 
viduals would  still  be  protected  by  a 
lengthy  and  deliberate  foreclosing 
process.  However,  the  amendment  re- 
moves the  confusion  caused  by  the 
many  different  SUte  laws,  and  ensures 
that  these  homes  wiU  not  deteriorate 
through  up  to  an  additional  year  or 
more  of  disuse.  This  amendment 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  curbing 
the  destruction  of  vibrant  nelgbor- 
hoods  and  communities.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment.  _^„ 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  say  that  we  have  been  in  com- 
mimicatlon  on  this.  The  gentleman 
has  a  very  good  amendment,  one  that 
will  save  money  in  the  FHA  adminis- 
tration, and  we  thank  him.  It  is  a  good 
amendment.  It  perfects  our  legislation. 


It   perfecU   FHA,    and   we   certainly 
accept  the  amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  been  courteous  enough  to 
provide  us  with  a  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  he  has  worked  with  us  and 
with  HUD.  I  might  say  that  HUD  has 
no  objection  to  It,  they  say  It  Is  all 
right,  and  we  accept  the  amendment 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rossol. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AMKNDifnrr  oimtzD  bt  urn.  wtlis 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wtuk  Page 
292  strike  Une  U  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  293,  line  4,  and  Insert  the  fol- 

lowinr  „  _^, 

(a)  QwKWUtL         ADTHommr.— Section 

1201(bKl)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  September  30.  1987" 
In  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A) 
and  inserting  "September  30,  1989". 

(b)  CoiminJATioii  or  Existiho  Cow- 
T«ACT8.-Sectlon  1201(bHlKA)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
"September  30.  1986"  and  Inserting  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1990". 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
my  amendment  would  do  is  to  extend 
the  Crime  Insurance  Program  for  2 
years  rather  than  having  a  permanent 
extension  which  Is  now  In  the  bill. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Schumkr], 
and  he  knows  that  I  am  not  a  big  pro- 
ponent of  crime  insurance.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  put  out  a  letter  early  last 
year  indicating  that  I  think  the  Feder- 
al Crime  Insurance  Program  should  be 
eliminated,  that  It  has  outlived  Its  use- 
fulness, and  that  It  really  only  applies 
to  one  SUte  or  one  community. 

So  I  would  not  agree  to  an  amend- 
ment which  would  extend  It  forever, 
which  Is  In  the  bUl.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  understands  my  trepi- 
dation about  the  program.  There  Is 
nothing  In  the  Senate  bill  which  has 
passed  with  reference  to  this. 

So  I  think  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  Is  willing  at  least  not  to  speak  In 
opposition  but  to  accept  my  amend- 
ment which  would  make  the  Crime  In- 
surance Program  extended  for  only  2 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  I  certainly  disagree  on  the 
Crime  Insurance  Program.  I  think  It  Is 
an  excellent  program.  I  think  It  Is  a 
program  that  Is  needed.  I  think  It  Is  a 
program  Just  like  flood  Insurance. 


However.  I  wHI  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  If  in  fact  in  confer- 
ence the  conferees  vote  to  extend 
crime  insurance  only  for  1  year  or  go 
for  only  a  1-year  authorization.  I 
would  in  conference  support  Just  a  1- 
year  extension  of  crime  insurance,  as 
the  gentleman  and  I  had  agreed. 

This  gives  crime  insurance  a  chance 
to  continue.  It  gives  us  a  chance  to  put 
off  another  rancorous  debate,  as  we 
did  last  year,  and  I  very  much  I4>preci- 
ate  the  gentleman's  cooperation.  So  I 
would  ask  my  colleagues  to  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wtlik]. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  jrield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  BCr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yoiit  for  his 
cooperation. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mi.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
yielding,  and  I  rise  merely  to  say  that 
the  amendment  is  aocepUble  on  our 
side.  We  deeply  appreciate  the  good 
spixiX.  of  cooperation  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  manifested  all  along. 
Certainly  this  amendment  is  accepU- 
ble  to  us^ 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wtue]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  4  and  urge  Its  adoption.  This  reauthoriza- 
tion bill  is  long  overdue  and  much  needed. 

The  bill  is  liscally  responsit>le.  The  commit- 
tee has  reported  out  a  bill  which  meets  the 
spending  targets  included  in  the  House- 
passed  budget  resolution. 

And,  at  the  same  time,  tt>e  bill  recommends 
modest  and  responsible  prograrrts  to  address 
the  enormous  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment needs  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  thank  the 
committee  for  its  willingness  to  consider  in 
next  year's  authorization  biN  a  proposal  t>y  the 
Noighbortwod  Reinvestment  Corporation  to 
a  network  housing  associations  to 
the  acceleratirig  gap  between  the 
number  of  poor  families  arxt  the 
shrinking  number  of  rental  units  available  to 
tow  income  families. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  tow-key,  ef- 
fective work  of  the  NeighboriKXXl  Reinvest- 
ment Corporation  in  buiWing  a  network  of 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  sen^ng  over 
2.7  mWon  Amaricarw  in  over  130  cities.  This 
proposal  woutd  have  the  Corporatton  devetop 
and  provide  firwnctal  and  technical  assistance 
to  a  parallel  network  of  Mutual  Housing  Asso- 
ciattons,  producing,  owning,  and  managirig 
housing  for  ttieir  members  in  areas  of  need 
throughout  the  country. 


A  severe  tower  income  rental  housing  short- 
age is  pradtotad  for  the  rest  of  this  century 
and  beyond,  due  to  a  combinatton  of  forces. 
Rrst,  during  the  past  10  years  the  percentage 
of  the  population  that  is  poor  has  grown  from 
12  to  15  percent  of  all  AmerKans.  [Xving  the 
same  time  pertod,  there  has  t)een  a  reductton 
of  almost  20  percent  in  the  knv-rent  housing 
stock. 

The  second  force  is  the  expected  impact  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  on  tower  income  rental 
housing:  (a)  ttvough  the  rent  increases  that 
will  be  necessary  in  order  for  owrwrs  of  rental 
housing  to  show  a  profit  as  tax  shelter  irKXxne 
is  reduced;  and  (b)  through  the  lack  of  new 
production  as  incentives  dtoappear  for  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  produce  new  tow-,  moderate-, 
arvj  middle-irKXxne  units. 

Third,  the  privately  owned,  tow-irKXxne 
rental  units  with  proiect  based  Federal  assist- 
anoB  totaled  1,890,000  units  in  fiscal  year 
1965.  Because  of  expiring  Federal  contracts 
and  use  restrictiorts.  as  marry  as  889,000  units 
couW  be  conventtonaHy  refinanced  and 
escape  Federal  use  restrictions  by  1 995. 

The  combined  impact  of  these  three  forces 
will  be  steadily  irxa-easing  displacement  of 
tower  iTKome  renters.  In  many  tigtit  housing 
markets  displacement  will  mean  families  rel- 
egated to  sutwtandard  housing,  doubled  up 
with  other  househoWs  or  forced  Into  outright 
iKxnetessrtess — with  corwomitant  costs  in 
human  lives,  in  social  breakdown,  and  in  gov- 
ernmental and  social  services. 

A  network  of  Mutual  Housing  Associattons 
tocated  in  communities  of  r>eed  throughout 
the  United  States  wHI  be  one  bulwaric  against 
the  envisioned  results  of  this  rental  housing 
crisis.  Mutual  Housing  Associattons  can  serve 
those  househokte  which  cannot  be  served  by 
eittwr  the  private  sector  or  by  public  housing. 
Ojring  the  next  two  decades,  there  will  be  a 
market  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  house- 
hoWs for  tfie  services  of  tne  Mutual  Housing 
Assodatton  network. 

A  5-year  Mutual  Housing  Associatkjn  pitot 
program  would  put  as  many  as  18,000  units  of 
affordat>le  housing  In  place  at  a  remarkably 
tow  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  The  first 
year  costs  are  currently  estimated  at  roughly 
$21  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  agaia  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  t>ill  and  commerxJ  the  chairman,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, for  his  leadership  on  this  important 
issue. 

AMENDKnrr  orrraKD  by  kh.  tkaticaiit 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  TRAncAirr 
Page  345,  after  Itoe  IS,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(d)  COHCRKSSIOHAL  POUCY  OR  COMMmTITT 

DEVKLOPiCKirr  Fuitdinc.— It  Is  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  that  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  the  community  development  block 
grant  and  urlian  development  action  grant 
programs  under  title  I  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  for 
fiscal  year  1988  and  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  should  not  lie  less  than  the  amounts 
appropriated  for  such  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1987. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 


sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rboord. 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  straightforward  amendment 
which  basicaUy  sUtes  that  UDAO  and 
the  commtmity  development  block 
grant  money  are  very  important  to 
many  parts  of  our  country  for  recon- 
structing economically  depressed  com- 
munities. One  of  the  proUems  that 
the  local  communities  have  is  that 
they  seem  to  be  on  a  roller  coaster,  not 
knowing  what  future  projects  may  be 
subjected  to  if  these  two  very  viable 
and  integral  programs  for  their  recon- 
struction and  cut  or  terminated. 

My  straightforward  policy  amend- 
ment sUtes  in  specifics  that  any  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  the  Commu- 
nity Development  Block  Grant  and 
Urban  Development  Action  Grant  Pro- 
grams under  title  I  of  the  Housing  and 
Commimity  Development  Act  of  1974 
for  fiscal  year  1988  and  each  succeed- 
ing year  shotild  not  be  less  than  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  such  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1987. 

This  is  not  a  cast-in-stone  amend- 
ment that  wlU  set  forward  future 
funding,  but  a  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  these  two  programs  are  very  in- 
strumental and  very  worthwhile,  and 
the  communities  must  have  some  con- 
tinuity of  funding  so  as  to  develop 
long-range  programming. 

In  that  regard  it  says  that  the  Ccm- 
gress  supports  those  programs,  sup- 
ports them  at  least  at  the  levels 
funded  for  the  year  1987. 

Specifically,  in  closing,  Sharon  Steel, 
a  company  in  our  area  that  is  under 
chapter  11.  in  bankruptcy  action,  is 
very  much  dependent  now  on  a  UDAG 
grant  for  the  refurbishing  of  its  blast 
furnace,  which  may  keep  alive  that  fa- 
cility. UDAO  has  become  very  impor- 
tant, and  I  believe  it  significant  that 
Congress  should  set  the  pattern  that 
we  want  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
funding  level  for  these  programs,  and 
that  Congress  should  support  that 
level,  at  least  for  1987. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  and  I  wish  to  say 
we  certainly  are  in  agreement  with  the 
gentleman.  We  accept  and  accede  to 
his  amendment,  and  I  want  to  point 
out  that  by  approving  and  passing 
HJl.  4.  that  in  effect  will  be  a  stamp 
of  i4)proval  on  the  thrust  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 
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Mr.  ChAiman.  I  must  reluctantly 
oppose  the  gwitlenuui's  •mendment. 
While  mort  Memben  would  have  no 
problem  with  retard  to  the  Commun! 
ty  Development  Block  Grant  Pro«ram. 
the  DDAO  Protram  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  very  oontrovenlal. 
There  are  quertlon*  aa  to  Ita  effective- 
neas  and  lU  priority  in  light  of  the 
tight  budgetary  reatralnU  under 
which  we  are  working.  I  happen  to  be 
one  of  those  who  thinks  that  the 
UDAO  Program  is  not  an  appropriate 
uogram  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  be  Involved  in.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  reference  to  this  amendment.  I 
do  not  believe.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
one.  that  it  is  a  good  idea  to  Ue  the 
hands  of  Congress  on  a  funding  level 
for  UDAO  at  this  time. 

a  1205 
Moreover,  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
bill  creating  a  revised  selection  formu- 
la for  UDAG.  This  formula  would 
more  evenly  distribute  the  funds 
under  the  program. 

Now.  I  can  understand  why  the  gen- 
Ueman  wanU  to  target  it  to  a  high  un- 
employment area.  The  genUeman  has 
a  high  employment  area. 

Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYIJE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
believe  the  gentleman  is  addressing 
himself  to  an  amendment  that  was 
upon  agreement  between  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  pulled  and  withdrawn. 

The  amendment  that  is  before  the 
House  today  sets  a  congressional 
policy  of  maintaining  leveU  for  these 
programs  at  the  same  funding  levels  as 
a  barometer  and  threshold  for  future 
years  at  the  1»87  level:  so  I  beUeve  the 
genUeman  is  discussing  the  change  in 
the  awarding  of  poinU  under  the 
UDAG  formula.  That  amendment  has 
been  withdrawn  and  the  gentleman  is 
discussing  an  amendment  that  is  not 
before  the  floor,  that  has  been  with- 
drawn on  the  advice  of  counsel  and 
the  chairman,  and  he  said  he  would 
address  himself  to  that  in  future  plan- 
ning and  future  planning  needs. 

This  is  simply  a  congressional  policy, 
sense  of  Congress,  that  the  UDAG's 
CDBG  programs  are  important  and 
that  the  fuiKllng  level  for  the  1987 
level  should  not  be  reduced  further. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Sure,  that  is  what  I  am 
titonT— «"g  The  UDAO  formula  pro- 
posal is  still  In  the  bill.  This  amend- 
ment, as  I  understand  it.  would  modify 
that,  is  that  right,  or  have  we  been 
given  the  wrong  amendment? 

Mr.  TRAPICANT.  No.  it  would  not 
modify  the  formula. 

Mr.  WYUE.  This  in  no  way  modifies 
the  formula  that  was  In  the  bill? 

Mr.  TRAPICANT.  This  is  not  a 
modification  to  the  formula  Involved 
with  UDAG. 
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Mr.  WYLm  All  right,  the  staff  has 
Just  sent  over  to  me  a  copy  of  the  gen- 
tleman's new  amendment  which  I 
have  not  seen  before,  and  if  the  gen- 
tleman can  give  me  the  assurance  that 
It  does  not  modify  the  formula  in  the 
bill,  then  I  would  not  oppose  it. 

Mr.  TRAPICANT.  The  gentleman 
has  such  assurance  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  the  matter  has  been  correct- 
ed. . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 

the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUe- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  TRAncAirrl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AMsmnairr  orrsus  bt  m.  komm. 

Mr.  HIIiER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hnss:  Pm«e 
MS  at  the  end  of  line  2.  strike  ".■•.  ln«ert  "; 
and",  and  Insert  the  following  new  subpara- 
sraphi 

(PXl)  whether  the  project  wUl  utUtee  a 
building  of  at  least  100,000  square  feet,  or 
land  upon  which  Is  principally  sited  a  build- 
ing that  Is  at  least  100,000  square  feet,  that 
Is  at  least  20  years  old.  has  been  vacant  for 
at  least  3  years,  and  Is  no  longer  functional- 
ly useful  for  iU  originally  Intended  purpow; 

and 

(U)  whether  a  SUte  or  local  community 
has  esUblUhed  a  significant  program,  such 
as  tax  Incentives,  targeted  toward  thto  cla« 
of  structure  or  land. 

Page  aS7,  Une  10,  strike  "and". 

Page  267,  at  the  end  of  line  12.  strike  ".  , 
Insert  ";  and",  and  Insert  the  foUowing  new 
subparagraph:  ......      , 

(PHI)  1  additional  point  on  the  basis  of 
the  factors  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(lKPKI);and 

(11)  1  additional  point  on  the  basis  of  the 
factor  referred  to  In  paragraph  (IXPXll). 

Page  267,  line  21.  strike  "and  (E>"  and 
Insert  "(E).  and  (P)". 

Page  268,  line  15.  strike  "(E)"  and  Insert 

•(F)" 


Mr.  HILER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HHiER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  tlus 
time  last  year,  I  stood  in  the  weU  of 
the  House  and  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  housing  bill  to  end  the  Urban 
Development  Action  Grant  Program. 

I  noted  that  one  congressional  dis- 
trict had  received  more  UDAG  dollars 
in  the  history  of  the  program  than  145 
other  districts  combined.  I  noted  that 
six  States  had  each  received  more 
UDAG  dollars  than  21  SUtes  com- 
bined. I  noted  that  $422,000  had  been 
awarded  in  UDAG's  for  the  construc- 
Uon  of  a  'high  quality"  horse  arena, 
$25.5  million  to  develop  a  hotel  and 
retaU  facility  featuring  a  77-boat 
marina  and  yacht  club,  and  $2.25  mU- 
Uon  In  UDAG's  had  been  awarded  to 
build  and  operate  a  ski  resort. 


I  argued  that  the  formula  used  to 
determine  which  projects  received 
UDAG  funds  did  not  achieve  a  fair, 
national  distribution,  and  I  argued 
that  too  often,  taxpayers'  dollars  were 
funding  the  most  dubious  of  projects. 
Since  that  time,  the  formula  has 
been  changed  to  accommodate  a 
better,  if  still  not  perfect,  spread  of 
dollars  across  the  country  and  to 
target  the  money  toward  more  worth- 
while proJecU. 

I  remain  skeptical  about  the  value  of 
retaining  the  UDAG  Program  com- 
pared to  the  value  of  reducing  the  def- 
icit, but  progress  has  been  made,  and 
those  who  worked  to  change  the  for- 
mula deserve  our  thanks.  However, 
one  very  minor  change  would  make 
the  formula  better  still. 

In  many,  if  not  most,  communities 
throughout  the  Nation,  large,  vacant 
buildings  are  not  being  rehabillUted 
or  torn  down:  The  cost  of  renovating 
the  structure  compared  to  the  cost  of 
new  construction  may  not  be  favor- 
able, or  the  cost  of  razing  the  buUding 
to  construct  a  new  facUity  may  exceed 
the  value  of  the  land.  In  either  case, 
cities  and  SUtes  lose  revenue,  and  de- 
velopment or  redevelopment  In  the 
contiguous  area  may  be  hampered. 

Communities  In  your  district  and 
mine  are  left  with  depressing,  empty 
hulks  of  buildings  that  remind  us  of 
the  past,  when  In  their  place  should  be 
useful,  productive  facilities  that  point 
to  the  future. 

Under  the  proposed  new  selection 
criteria  in  H.R.  4,  UDAG  applications 
are  awarded  up  to  35  points  based  on 
economic  impact,  35  poinU  based  on 
economic  distress,  and  up  to  33  pointe 
based  on  project  merit.  Also  under 
H.R.  4.  additional,  or  preference, 
points  can  be  awarded.  In  cities  that 
have  not  received  a  preliminary  grant 
approval  on  or  after  December  21. 
1983,  projects  can  receive  two  prefer- 
ence pointe.  Or,  if  a  city  has  not  re- 
ceived a  UDAG  in  the  past  12  months, 
one  preference  point  is  awarded.  If  the 
project  employs  small  businesses,  it 
qualifies  for  at  least  one  addlUonal 

point. 

Under  my  amendment,  projects  that 
renovate  buildings  or  reuse  the  land 
upon  which  they  are  located  could 
also  qualify  for  one  additional  prefer- 
ence point,  and  if  the  SUte  or  local 
government  has  esUblished  a  signifi- 
cant program  targeted  to  the  use  of 
such  buildings  or  land,  the  project 
would  qualify  for  another  point.  In 
short,  my  amendment  would  add  only 
two  pointe,  at  most,  to  the  107  regtilar 
and  preference  pointe  contemplated  in 

H  R  4. 

The  amendment  also  specifies  that 
to  qualify  for  the  preference  pointe, 
the  building  must  be  at  least  100,000 
square  feet  In  area,  have  been  vacant 
for  at  least  3  years,  must  be  at  least  20 
years  old.  and  must  be  unsulted  to  the 


function  it  was  originally  built  for. 
Similarly,  to  qualify  for  the  points, 
any  land  reused  must  be  the  site  of 
such  a  building. 

My  home  SUte  of  Indiana  Just 
passed  what  they  called  "dinosaur" 
legislation,  or  a  program  of  tax  credlte 
to  help  renovate  some  23  empty,  behe- 
moth buildings.  I  think  the  UDAG 
Program  and  the  Individual  congres- 
sional districte  throughout  the  coun- 
try would  benefit  by  a  similsu-.  but 
more  modest,  approach,  and  I  ask  that 
you  support  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hiler 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HILER.  Now,  Vtt.  Chairman,  in 
the  SUte  of  Indiana,  the  particular 
bill  passed  there  was  directed  toward 
buildings  that  were  300.000  sqiutre  feet 
or  larger,  and  we  had  23  such  build- 
ings located  throughout  our  SUte.  My 
amendment  will  be  directed  toward 
buildings  100,000  square  feet  or  bigger. 

Some  have  said,  "Well.  Congressman 
Hiler.  isn't  this  a  special  purpose 
amendment,  some  t3rpe  of  single  inter- 
est amendment  directed  toward  the 
Studebaker  complex?"— that  was  for 
the  most  part  shut  down  in  1963  in  my 
home  district. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  no,  it 
is  not.  If  I  wanted  to  direct  a  single  in- 
terest or  special  interest  amendment 
toward  that  particular  facility,  I  would 
have  targeted  my  amendment  much 
differently.  That  particular  facility  is 
1.7  million  square  feet.  I  would  have 
constructed  my  amendment  so  that  it 
would  only  affect  buildings  of  say  over 
1  million  square  feet  and  that  had 
been  built  100  years  ago  and  that  had 
been  abandoned  for  at  least  20  years, 
but  I  did  not  do  that,  because  what 
the  Studebaker  complex  demonstrated 
to  me  as  I  look  at  it  in  my  community 
of  South  Bend  is  that  there  are  build- 
ings like  this  throughout  the  country 
that  were  built  at  one  time  with  the 
[Muticular  kind  of  building  technology 
that  no  longer  is  useful,  that  you  can 
no  longer  go  In  and  do  the  origliudly 
intended  purpose,  and  yet  in  a  commu- 
nity like  South  Bend,  and  there  are 
communities  throughout  the  country, 
it  may  be  that  the  value  of  the  land  or 
the  cost  of  renovation  is  so  excessive 
that  you  cannot  do  ansrthing  with 
these  sites,  so  they  Just  sit  there  year 
after  year. 

If  the  UDAG  Program  is  truly  going 
to  be  a  program  that  helps  to  renovate 
and  revitalize  decayed  areas  in  our  Na- 
tion's cities,  then  why  not  add  at  most 
two  preference  pointe  to  the  projecte 
that  address  the  kinds  of  problems 
that  many  communities  have  and  that 
problem  is  what  do  you  do  with  very 
old.  very  vacant,  very  unusable  proper- 
ty? 

I  think  the  amendment  would  be  a 
very,  very  modest  change  to  the  for- 


mula, to  try  to  give  one  or  two  pointe 
to  projecte  which  would  try  to  utilise 
this  kind  of  land  or  property. 

Hi.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  proposal. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  amend- 
ment cannot  be  taken  in  isolation  in 
terms  of  considering  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  for  UDAG  to  be 
used  for  the  reuse  of  abandoned  facto- 
ry buildings.  Perhaps  that  is  a  good 
idea.  There  are  a  lot  of  good  Ideas  for 
the  use  of  UDAG.  We  could  take  the 
UDAG  formula  apart  again  and  start 
picking  at  it  on  this  item  or  that  item. 

Many  of  us  are  satisfied  with  the 
UDAG  formula  as  it  currenUy  existe. 
Certainly,  the  city  I  represent  has 
been  very  favored  under  the  current 
UDAG  formula  and  it  has  addressed 
important  needs.  I  come  from  the  sev- 
enth poorest  city  In  the  United  SUtes 
and  we  have  been  able  to  do  signifi- 
cant economic  development  that  was 
very  Important  to  the  revltallzation  of 
that  community  and  the  creation  of 
Jobs  for  people  who  need  them. 

There  has  been  a  process  in  the  Con- 
gress that  has  gone  on  for  the  last  two 
Congresses  related  to  a  compromise  to 
keep  the  UDAG  Program  alive.  In 
order  to  do  that,  people  were  asked  to 
make  concessions  on  the  UDAG  for- 
mula and  to  set  up  a  new  system  with 
two  parte,  with  different  pointe  that 
would  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
merit  of  the  proposal  and  the  econom- 
ic circumstances  of  the  community. 

We  reached  this  compromise  and 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
previously  passed  the  language  that  is 
in  H.R.  4.  That  language,  in  fact,  at 
one  point  was  going  to  be  forced 
through  the  House  as  part  of  the  ap- 
propriation process,  rather  than 
through  the  authorization  prcxess. 

Now.  we  all  agree  that  we  were  ready 
when  the  time  came  to  reach  that 
agreement  as  long  as  it  was  part  of  an 
overall  housing  bill.  That  is  where  we 
are  at  this  point. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  to  start 
meddling  with  this  agreement  in  one 
particular  way  opens  up  the  whole 
question  again  for  everybody  as  to 
whether  we  should  go  back  and  re- 
think and  refight  and  rework  that 
(X)mpromise,  which  as  I  understand  it 
has  basically  been  accepted  on  both 
sides  of  Capitol  HilL 

Mr.  ST  GEStMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
am  hiM7py  to  jrield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GE31MAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  concur  in  what  the  gentle- 
man is  sUting.  The  UDAG  section  has 
been  very  carefully  crafted  as  a  result 


of  partidpaticm  by  a  great  many  par- 
ties. 

We  did  discuss  this  amendment  in 
the  full  committee  markup.  At  that 
time  I  asked  the  genUeman  to  with- 
draw the  amendment,  because  I  fed 
very  strongly  that  it  would  Indeed 
upset  the  apple  cart.  Por  that  reason  I, 
too.  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment and  hope  that  it  will  not  be  ao> 
cepted  so  we  can  go  on  with  consider- 
ation of  the  legislation. 

I  Just  think  we  should  have  a  vote 
up  or  down  right  now. 

Mi.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Cliainnan. 
will  the  genUeman  jrield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
am  himpy  to  yield  to  the  genUonan 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  oppostion.  reluctantly.  I  think 
RepresenUtive  Hilkr  is  now  starting 
to  touch  a  chord  that  we  have  to  lotA 
at.  I  think  we  also  have  to  look  in  the 
future  at  some  money  to  pertiaps  take 
down  some  of  these  eyesores  that  are 
sjmibols  of  a  failed  past  and  have  a 
new  direction  in  the  countrjr.  but  I 
think  to  play  with  the  formula— and  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  committee- 
would  not  be  in  the  best  intereste  of 
the  country  now. 

I  have  in  fact  pulled  an  amendment 
in  regard  to  that  myself;  but  for  us 
maybe  to  plow  money  in  at  this  par- 
ticular point  for  renovation  and  reha- 
biliUtion  as  a  primary  focus,  I  think 
would  be  a  disservice. 

I  think  the  genUeman  is  on  the  right 
track.  I  am  hoping  to  support  some  of 
the  genUonan's  efforts  in  the  future. 
Hopefully,  there  wlU  be  some  money 
down  the  line  for  some  of  these  plante 
that  have  to  be  torn  down. 

So  I  reluctantly  oppose  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  commend  the  g^iUeman 
for  the  effort  he  has  taken  in  this 
regard  and  for  the  communities  that 
suffer  problems  like  that. 

Ml.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  genUeman  from  Minneso- 
ta. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  srieldlng. 

BCr.  Chairman,  I  look  at  this  amend- 
ment, and  obviously  this  is  an  im- 
provement. The  genUeman  from  Indi- 
ana has  consistenUy  opposed  USAG's. 
but  now  I  guess  he  is  suggesting  that 
if  he  can  write  the  formula  so  that  it 
bmefite  a  specific  type  of  structure, 
that  that  apparently  would  be  all 
right. 

What  is  so  significant  about  a  plant 
or  land  of  100.000  square  feet?  Is  there 
some  magic?  If  it  is  99.000,  does  that 
mean  that  you  do  not  get  the  two 
pointe?  I  guess  it  does.  Or  20  years  old? 
Why  should  it  not  be  10  years  old? 
What  if  it  is  only  1  year  old  and  that 
size?  What  is  the  significant  of  that?  I 
do  not  know.  At  least  3  years  vacant? 
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That  BMWM  that  It  haa  to  stt  there  for 
S  year*  and  watt  ao  it  can  qualify  for 
thta  partteultf  f ofmula? 

I  jiMt  think  that  It  ihows  the  folly  of 
tryliw  to  write  a  f oraiula  on  the  floor. 

The  fact  to  that  if  you  look  at  mm  of 
the  UDAO  poto  where  there  are  only 
U  polnta-what  to  the  ilimflranre  of 
addliif  a  poinU  to  S5  when  we  have 
thto  apedal  pool  where  we  have  a  com- 
petttlOB  on  mertt  only? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
jm^L-^Mi  from  Cooneetieut  [Mr. 
IfoBBUoa]  hat  expired. 

(On  lequeit  of  Mr.  VBrro.  and  by 
unanlinoiH  coMent.  Mr.  MoBBiKHiof 
Connecticut  wae  allowed  to  proceed 
for  3  addttiooal  mlnutea.) 

Mr.  VKNTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
lentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
yMd'to  the  gentleman  from  Mlnneao- 

ta. 

Mr.  ViaiTO.  Well,  obvloualy  it 
would  vitiate  that  because  it  would  be 
■uperlmpoaed  over  that,  and  basically 
would  cauee  a  very  obvious  skew  In 
terms  of  how  these  are  awarded. 

There  is.  I  suppose,  nothing  inher- 
ently wrong  with  nying  that  these  are 
the  characteristics  that  they  should 
have,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  testl- 
m<«y  or  objecUve  daU  that  would 
support  these  characteristics  as  being 
the  keysUme  to  success.  The  formula 
Itself  to  far  from  perfect,  no  doubt 
about  It.  but  the  fact  to  that  at  least 
we  are  using  objective,  at  least  as 
nearly  as  I  know,  criteria,  agreed-upcm 
criteria. 

We  know  what  the  impact  1b.  Thto 
has  been  a  successful  program.  We  do 
not  need  to  manipulate  and  write  the 
fonnula  on  the  floor  based  on  reaUy 
what  I  think  are  some  subjective  char- 
scterlstlcs  whatever  the  intent.  There 
are  vacant  buHdlngs  all  over  the  coun- 
try. That  does  not  mean  that  they 
should  be  receiving  some  superim- 
posed type  of  beneflt  in  terms  of  for- 
mula on  the  floor.  I  think  that  the 
amendment  should  Just  be  defeated  on 
thatbasto.  _.    ^    , 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  hte  com- 
ments, and  I  think  that  the  underlying 
point  to  that  we  would  take  many  risks 
and  gain  undertain  benefits  in  sup- 
porting thto  amendment.  I  hope  rather 
that  the  House  would  vote  the  amend- 
ment down. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  opposed 
to  the  UDAO  Program  too.  and  thto 
amendment,  may  I  say.  will  not  bene- 
fit my  district.  I  think,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Toungstown  said,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hiua] 
to  on  the  right  track,  and  if  he  to  on 
the  right  trat*.  we  ought  to  encourage 
him  to  go  down  that  track. 

As  he  has  pointed  out.  under  the 
proposed  new  selection  criteria  UDAO 
applications  are   awarded   up   to   35 


points  based  on  economic  impact.  S5 
points  based  on  economic  distress,  and 
up  to  S3  points  based  on  project  merit. 
The  gentleman's  amendment  would 
award  2  points  only  to  cities  that  have 
not  received  a  preliminary  grant  ap- 
proval on  or  after  December  21.  1983, 
and  1  point  if  they  have  not  received 
one  within  the  last  year.  That  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  many  points. 

Mr.  HIUCR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeraan  yield? 

Mr.  WYLnc.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.     Chairman,    those    preference 
points  that  the  gentleman  Just  men- 
tioned are  in  the  current  H.R.  4.  What 
my  amendment  would  do  to  to  add  1 
preference  point  If  the  project  envi- 
sioned utilizing  a  building  that  was  at 
least  100.000  square  feet  in  siae,  was  at 
least  20  years  old.  had  been  vacant  at 
least  3  years,  and  was  no  longer  func- 
tionally  useful    for   the   purpose   for 
which  it  was  originally  intended.  If  it 
met  these  criteria,  there  could  poasibly 
be  another  point  if  the  State  had  a 
program  that  In  some  way  substantial- 
ly affected  the  same  type  of  property. 
I  think  that  the  gentleman  brings  up 
a  good  point  when  he  talks  about,  you 
know,  when  we  look  at  all  these  other 
things,  what  to  wrong  here?  The  gen- 
tleman from  MinneaoU  said,   "What's 
magic  about  20  years?  What's  magic 
about  3  years?"  He  to  exacUy  right, 
there  to  nothing  magic  about  it.  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  now  have  a  for- 
mula that  we  currently  look  at  lever- 
aging ratios  and  job  lags  and  Jobs  cre- 
ated. Jobs  retained,  lower-income  jobs, 
reemployment  of  sklUed  workers,  re- 
training, training,  low  and  moderate 
housing,  taxes.  State  and  local  partici- 
pation,   preforties    housing,    poverty, 
population  lag.  per  capiU  income,  im- 
employment.  you  know,  we  look  at  a 
great  number  of  things. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  you  phys- 
ically go  Into  a  community,  no  matter 
how  wealthy  the  community  may  be. 
but  if  you  physically  go  Into  a  commu- 
nity and  you  see  a  large  abandoned  old 
factory  that  to  an  eyesore  upon  which 
there  to  very  little  economic  develop- 
ment taking  place,  it  seems  to  me  that 
consideration  for  that  type  of  project 
makes  every  bit  as  much  good  sense  as 
the  amount  of  taxes  that  a  SUte  or 
local  government  may  have. 

Mr.  WYIilE.  Well,  to  bottom  line  it 
and  to  state  specifically  then,  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  would  add  1 
project  point.  1  additional  preference 
point,  if  you  please,  if  the  State  or 
local  government  has  established  a 
program  targeting  use  of  a  buUding  or 
faculty  with  at  least  100.000  square 
feet  which  has  not  been  in  use  for  a 
while. 
Mr.  HIIjER.  That  to  correct. 
Mr.  WYXIE.  It  seems  to  me,  as  I  said 
a  lltUer  earUer,  that  the  gentleman 


from  Ohio  [Mr.  TmiFicAirrl  said  that 
the  gentleman's  amendment  to  on  the 
right  track. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

j£r.  Chairman,  I  dare  say  he  may  be 
on  the  right  track;  I  think  that  he  has 
the  wrong  train.  I  think  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman,  who  to  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  our  full  committee, 
needs  to  have  thto  amendment  ex- 
plained to  him  and  try  to  figure  out  on 
the  floor  whether  it  to  the  right 
answer  or  the  wrong  answer  to  Just  il- 
lustrative of  the  problem  of  rewriting 
formulas  on  the  floor  with  imcertaln 
effects  both  poUticaUy  and  substan- 
tively. I  hope  that  the  House  wiU  not 
support  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
that  the  amendment  has  lieen  ex- 
plained quite  adequately  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  and  right  now  in 
the  bill  there  to,  as  I  said  a  little  earli- 
er, preference  points  up  to  35  points 
based  on  economic  Impact,  33  points 
based  on  project  merit.  2  points  if  the 
city  has  not  had  a  grant  approval 
within  the  last  2  years,  1  If  it  has  not 
had  one  within  the  last  12  months. 

That  to  language  that  to  in  the  bill. 
The  genUeman's  amendment  would 
add  1  additional  preference  point, 
which  to  not  very  much  of  a  prefer- 
ence point  in  the  overall,  and  for  that 
reason  I  think  that  he  to  not  asking 
for  very  much,  and  it  would  be  benefi- 
cial, and  if  we  have  an  old  building 
that  has  not  been  used  for  20  years 
and  it  can  be  benefited  through  reha- 
bilitation from  a  UDAO  agent,  then  I 
think  that  thto  to  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to    strike    the    requisite    number    of 

words.  _^     , 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate my  dtotlngulshed  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HiLKRl.  on  hte  amendment  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  urban  development 
action  grants  for  the  renovation  or  re- 
moval of  large,  vacant  buildings,  quite 
frankly  I  cannot  imderstand  the  objec- 
tion or  the  hyperbole  used  in  trying  to 
defeat  the  amendment.  I  just  do  not 
understand  the  objection  to  adding  2 
pointe  to  a  107  rating  system  when  the 
preference  points  Involve  very  specific 
criteria. 

The  first  criteria  requires  that  the 
building  be  of  a  certain  size,  have  been 
vacant  for  a  certain  period  of  time. 
Most  probably  these  buUdings  or 
planta  are  in  the  middle  of  urban 
areas.  They  may  be  too  expensive  to 
tear  down  or  may  even  be  too  valuable 
to  tear  down.  In  either  event,  the  com- 
munity may  want  to  do  something 


with  them  and  cannot,  and  may  look 
to  the  Urban  Development  Action 
Orant  Program  to  improve  their  con- 
dition. For  that  they  get  1  preference 
point. 

The  second  point  that  would  be 
added  to  the  formula  to  simply  a  very 
good  incentive,  albeit  a  very  small  in- 
centive, but  a  very  good  Incentive:  1 
preference  point  to  provided  if  a  State 
has  a  program  to  deal  with  these  old 
buildings.  We  presently  have  a  system 
that  to  tiased  on  107  points,  and  I  know 
that  there  to  some  objection  to  dealing 
with  formulae  on  the  floor.  Nonethe- 
less. The  gentleman  specifically  Identi- 
fies how  and  when  and  where  2  addi- 
tional points  will  be  added  to  the  for- 
mula. We  hear  all  thto  rhetoric  about 
somehow  it  to  just  not  worluible.  that 
it  to  so  difficult  and  confusing  to 
change  formulae  on  the  floor.  Frankly 
some  Members  just  do  not  want  to 
change  it  on  the  floor.  There  are  107 
points.  We  want  to  take  it  to  109  and 
weight  it  accordingly. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  hto  amendment. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  that  there 
to  concern  atx>ut  It  to  that  the  gentle- 
man acts  as  if  the  2  points  do  not 
mean  anything.  The  fact  to  that  most 
of  the  projects  that  are  successful  are 
successful  on  the  basto  of  IV^  or  2 
points'  difference.  In  other  words,  that 
to  the  difference  between  receiving  the 
grant  and  not.  So  what  the  gentleman 
to  absolutely  doing  to,  after  all  the  cri- 
teria are  gone  through,  he  to  going  to 
turn  it  upside  down  bssed  on  the  addi- 
tional 2  points,  which  to  of  course  the 
maximum  that  we  are  talking  about. 
Maybe  it  would  just  t>e  1  point.  But 
the  competition  to  so  keen  in  these 
cases  that  these  2  points  would  simply 
skew  the  entire  results  of  lx>th  pots. 

Now  of  course  in  the  107,  the  other 
one,  where  there  to  merit,  that  would 
especially  of  course  skew  it  in  thto  di- 
rection. So  since  we  are  awarding 
these  on  the  basto  of  a  half  a  point,  1 
point,  or  2  points,  it  absolutely  would 
change  the  entire  awarding  under  thto. 

In  other  words,  all  of  a  sudden  we 
would  have  a  new  Impetus,  and  the  Im- 
petus would  be  only  to  go  out  and  use 
these  types  of  buildings  with  UDAG. 
Almost  all  of  the  funds  would  solely 
go,  at  least  in  the  initial  rounds,  in 
thto  type  of  direction. 
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I  mean  to  portray  thto  as  only  being 
a  minor  change  in  the  formula  t)egs 
the  question.  In  other  words,  the  for- 
mula, I  do  not  care  if  there  are  300 
points. 

The  awards  are  based  on  the  differ- 
ence of  1,  IV^,  and  2  points.  Thto  com- 


pletely skews  the  results  of  who  will 
receive  the  UDAG's.  Maybe  you  im- 
derstand that. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  I  appreciate  that.  My 
knowledge  with  the  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Orant  Program  to  some- 
what different. 

We  have  several  grants  that  have 
been  very  effectively  utilized  in  north- 
western Pennsylvania.  A  series  of 
them  has  been  very  effective  and 
useful  in  helping  to  renovate  an  entire 
urban  community  in  Erie,  PA. 

They  have  been  the  catalyst. 

My  experience  worldng  with  the 
UDAO  people  does  not  corroborate 
the  gentleman's  conclusion  that  1  or  2 
points  makes  a  significant  difference 
in  awarding  of  grants.  That  to  not  nor- 
mally the  experience  as  I  understand 
the  facts. 

When  they  rate  those  UDAG  pro- 
grams, and  there  are  small  and  large 
cities  rounds,  the  difference  between 
those  that  virin  and  those  that  fail  to 
get  UDAO  grants  to  a  point,  rarely  a 
point  and  a  half. 

I  am  saying  to  the  gentleman,  your 
experience  to  different  than  mine. 
These  two  additional  preference 
points  may  affect  a  couple,  but  not 
very  many  applications. 

The  second  point  to  a  good  incentive 
to  get  the  States  more  involved  as 
well. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
the  housing  and  urban  development. 
It  does  affect  it.  That  to  what  the  in- 
formation to  that  I  have. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wiU  the  gentleman  srield? 

yix.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Probably  few  Members  in  the  House 
have  done  a  better  Job  in  utilizing  the 
opportunities  that  UDAO  has  afford- 
ed than  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Ridge]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Ridge]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  TRAncAirr  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ridge  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  shield  further? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  VLt.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

That.  I  mean  sincerely.  The  gentle- 
man has  brought  a  focus  that  has 
been  helpful  in  the  whole  region  over 
there.  Thto  specific  amendment  does 
not  provide  any  opportunities  for  the 
raising  of  these  dilapidated  facilities. 

These  are  for  renovation,  construc- 
tion of  only  new. 

To  put  an  emphasto  on  that,  and  I 
had  an  amendment  in  earlier  that 
would  give  the  greater  weight  of  ad- 


vantage  for   chronic   unemployment 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  committee  has  done  an  exhaus- 
tive study  and  given  me  their  word 
that  they  would  continue  to  woric 
toward  those  types  of  programs  within 
UDAG. 

I  appreciate  thto  amendment,  and 
there  has  to  be  some  money  available 
in  the  future  for  the  taking  down  of 
some  eyesores,  but  at  thto  particular 
point,  it  does  not  have  any  money  in  it 
for  that,  and  that  to  the  concern  I 
have. 

Mr.  HILER.  VLr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  srieldlng. 

To  clarify  for  the  gentleman,  my 
amendment  does  that.  It  could  either 
be  the  reuse  or  renovation  of  the 
building  or  the  land  upon  which  the 
building  to  located.  In  some  cases,  the 
building  has  to  be  torn  down. 

I  know  of  cases  where  a  building 
that  would  cost  $1  million,  on  a  S-acre 
site,  would  cost  $1  million  to  tear  it 
down,  $200,000  an  acre  Just  in  prepar- 
ing the  land,  getting  the  old  building 
off,  so  thto  amendment  addresses  that 
kind  of  situation. 

lilr.  TRAFICANT.  Mx.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrielding. 

If  we  are  going  to  direct  ourselves  in 
looking  at  the  wisdom  of  the  commit- 
tee, handling  the  formula  here,  there 
would  be  other  priorities  greater  than 
thto,  Lf  we  look  at  the  formula. 

Thto  to  a  fair  and  equitable  decision. 
I  am  going  to  stand  with  the  commit- 
tee on  this.  Hopefully,  the  committee 
will  consider  what  the  outcome  will  be 
in  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  to  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hilbr]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RSCOKOKD  von 

Mr.  HILE31.  Bir.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were — ayes  163,  noes 
245,  not  voting  25,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  175] 

AYES— 163 


Archer 

Broomfleld 

Couchlin 

Armey 

Brown  (CO) 

Crane 

Badham 

Buechner 

Oannemeyer 

Baker 

Bunnins 

Daub 

BaUencer 

Burton 

DaHtdL) 

BarUett 

r!mjl»timn 

DeFMto 

Barton 

Carper 

DeLay 

Bateman 

Chandler 

DeWine 

BenneU 

Cheney 

DteklnaoB 

BUinJdi 

CUnter 

DtoOuardl 

BUley 

CoaU 

Doman(CA) 

Boulter 

CoUe 

Dreler 
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MelfUlMi  (MD)    Plekatt 


(CA) 


rrtM(lfC> 
lUhaQ 


aurk 

BUnholm 


StraUon 


(VA> 
(MS) 
CHJ) 
(TX) 


(OR) 

(lOI) 
aMHh.ltotart 

(OR) 


MoBtsamery 

Moody 

MoraUa 

i(CT) 


■pratt 


BlvdquM 

•y 


Tkuka 
Turter 

Ttinir--"'*' 

OptOB 

Vandar  Ja«t 
ViMtaiky 

VUCBDOVlCh 

Walcrcn 


UrtaVton 


NOE&-a4S 

Cimlfl 
Craekott 


AnnuDBto 


delaOAna 
Dellums 


ncka 

DtnceU 

Dtxon 


DocsaiXND) 

DOTPdy 

Downey 

DuiMn 

Dvycr 

DyoAUy 

Dywn 

tarty 


(CA) 


WeMod 

WbHUker 

WoU 

Wotttey 

Wylte 

TaUoa 

Touiic(n.) 


HMTto 

HAlcher 

Hawklm 

BayvsdL) 

Befner 

Bertd 

Hochbrueckner 

Howmni 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Ruekaby       ^ 

Huchca 

Hutto 

Jenkins 

Joluaan(8D) 

Jones  (NC) 

Jones  (TN> 

JonU 

KanlonkI 

Kaptur 


■vana 
FMeeU 


Kennedy 
Kennelly 
Klldee 
Kolbe 


PMchan 


Kyi 
LaPalee 


Bryant 


FUlVO 
Plorki 
PtacUetta 


CaopbeU 

Cardta) 

Carr 

Chapman 

Cbappell 

Claikc 

Clay 

CoellM> 

CaiaBan(MO) 

Cotaaaan(TX) 

CoUtas 


Oonte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coyne 


Rird(TH) 

Prank 

Oarda 

Ocjdenaon 

Ockas 

Oibbou 

OUckman 

Oonaales 

Gordon 

Orant 

Oray  (IL.) 

Oreen 

Ouartnl 

HaU(OH) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 


Murttoa 

Naste 

Natchar 


Vento 

Volkmer 

Watkins 


I^ease 
P«losl 


BsnUey 

r(TN) 
r(lll) 
k(CA) 


UaUXTX) 
LehnMn(CA> 
Lehman  (n<) 
lisiand 
Levin  (MI) 
Levlne(CA) 
Lewis  (OA) 
Uoyd 

LowTy(WA) 
Luken.  Thomas 


ManUm 
Markey 


Ma*TOules 


Davis  (MI) 

FWi 

Pord(MI> 


RfcliaidMB 

Rlnaldo  Swift 

Rodino  Oynar 

Roe  TUton 

Roamer  Thomas  (OA) 

mig0  TUtllOtUl 

Rsaleiyinwskl  Towns 

RoUi  Trafteant 

Rowland  (OA)  Trailer 

Roftal  D<»U 


aeheuer 

Schneider 

Sehroeder 


flkeltan  Wolpe 

atonchter(KT)  Wyden 

flmlth  (FL)  TatM 

Smith  (lA)  Tounc  (AK) 
Solan 

NOT  VOTWO-aS 

rrast  McOandlem 

Oaydos  Pashayan 

Oephardt  Peiiper 

Oray  (PA)  Ray 

BoUoway  Btsnaelsnd 

Jeffords  Tatidn 
Torres 


Wetas 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 


MeCloskey 
MeCurdy 


D  1245 

Mr.  NIELBON  of  Utah  and  Mtas 
SCHNEIDER  chanced  their  votes 
fram  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  HORTON  changed  hte  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

pnUONAL  KXPUUUTIOli 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
at  a  meeting  In  the  Cannon  Building 
and  missed  the  last  vote  which  termi- 
nated just  as  I  reached  the  Chamber. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"no."  

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  address  a 
few  remarks  to  section  402  and  then  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 

OOHZALSKl. 

Section  402  would  Increase  from  51 
to  75  percent  the  amount  of  Commu- 
nity Development  Block  Orant  money 
that  must  be  spent  to  benefit  low-  and 
moderate-income  families.  That  seems 
good.  Yet  one  needs  to  look  at  the  fact 
that  low-  and  moderate-Income  family 
really  means,  according  to  the  defini- 
tion, lower  income  families.  That 
would  be  those  whose  incomes  do  not 
exceed  80  percent  of  the  median 
income  of  an  area. 

So  what  we  are  doing  is  saying  that 
75  percent  of  the  CDBO  money  must 
be  spent  for  those  types  of  famiUea.  I 


would  have  perf  erred  that  this  section, 
this  change  would  have  received  more 
attention  because  I  am  not  absolutely 
sure  of  the  consequences  for  most  of 
the  states  in  the  distribution  of  the 
CDBO  money  or  the  entitlement 
cities.  I  also  hope  that  there  is  a  way 
HX7D  may  use  a  national  aggregate 
figure  in  weighing  whether  or  not  in 
fact  the  75-percent  threshold  is  met. 
But  I  do  have  some  remarks  to  the 
chairman  for  clarification  on  the  lan- 
guage that  is  in  the  bill.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  distinguished  chairman  that 
I  would  like  to  clarify  the  section  of 
the  bill  that  would  Increase  from  51  to 
75  percent  the  amount  of  development 
block  grant  fimds  that  must  be  spent 
to  benefit  low-  or  moderate-Income 
families.  I  understand  the  75-percent 
requirement  does  not  apply  to  the  in- 
dividual activities  or  communities.  I 
understand  the  75-percent  require- 
ment does  not  apply  to  Individual  ac- 
tivities or  communities  but  applies  to 
the  aggregate  total  received  by  each 
State  or  by  each  entitlement  commu- 
nity. I  will  ask  the  chairman  if  that  Is 
a  correct  understanding  that  I  have. 

Mr.  OONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  jield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  OONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  correct.  It  applies 
to  the  aggregate,  not  the  Individual. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. Beyond  that  is  It  also  correct  to 
say  that  this  75-percent  requirement 
will  apply  to  the  average  spent  over  a 
1-.  2-.  or  3-year  period,  whatever 
period  the  grantee  sUte  or  entitle- 
ment community  selects  for  planning 
purposes? 

Mr.  OONZALEZ.  That  is  correct,  the 
InterpreUtlon  of  the  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  that  clarification.  I  think  that 
clarification  will  provide  some  assur- 
ances to  the  sUtes  that  have  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  distribution 
of  the  CDBO  money  to  small  commu- 
nities. 

Mr.  OONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman  we 
are  the  ones  who  are  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  who.  inci- 
dentlally.  is  a  very  hard  working,  very 
effective  worker  on  the  subcommittee 
on  housing.  This  helps  us  because  it 
gives  us  legislative  language  in  clarify- 
ing what  the  committee  has  Intended. 
Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  kind  comments  and  for  his 
help  in  clarifying  this. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


MODinCATICMi  or  AMKHBIIKirr  OTPKBSD  IT  MK. 

iMKm  or  cALirouiiA 
Mr.    DREIER    of    California.    Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
reccMisider  and  modify  an  amendment 


which  I  offered  yesterday  to  title  IV 
regarding  dtiaen  participation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Oerk  wiU 
report  the  modification. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

lio<UXicatlon  of  amendment  offered  by 
liCr.  Dum  of  CalUomU:  On  pace  2,  line  17 
strike  "Involvement"  and  Insert  "participa- 
tion In  an  advisory  role.". 

Page  2.  line  24,  strike  "and  statementa  of 
views". 

Page  3,  line  8  strike  "the  answertng  or' 
and  insert  "a  response  to". 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California  (during 
the  reading).  BCr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  modifica- 
tion be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  RacoRO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Danm  of 
Calif omia.  as  modified:  Strike  section  410 
and  insert  the  following: 

8BC  4I».  CmZEN  PARTICIPATION  PLAN. 

Section  104  of  the  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (e) 
through  (k)  (as  so  redesignated  by  section 
409  of  this  Act)  as  subsections  (f)  through 
(1).  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  (as 
added  by  aecUon  509  of  this  Act)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(eXl)  Any  grant  under  section  106  shall 
be  made  only  If  the  arantee  certifies  tliat  it 
is  following  a  detailed  citizen  participation 
plan.  The  citizen  participation  plan  shall— 

"(A)  provide  for  and  encourage  citizen 
partitdpation.  with  partitnilar  emphasis  on 
persons  of  low  and  m(xlerate  income  who 
are  residents  of  slum  and  blight  areas,  and 
In  areas  where  section  106  funds  are  pro- 
posed, provided  that  grantees  described  in 
section  106(a)  shall  provide  for  participation 
of  residents  in  low  and  m(xlerate  Income 
lieighborhoods  as  defined  by  the  local  Juris- 
dicUon; 

"(B)  provide  citizens  with  reasonable  and 
timely  access  to  local  meetings,  information, 
and  records  relating  to  the  proposed  and 
actual  use  of  funds  under  this  title; 

"(C)  provide  for  continuity  of  citizen  par- 
ticipation In  an  advisory  role,  in  all  stages  of 
the  community  development  program  of  the 
grantee,  including  all  plans  and  strategies 
required  under  this  title,  the  development, 
implementation,  and  evaluation  of  program- 
matic activities: 

"(D>  provide  for  technical  assistance  to 
groups  that  are  representative  of  persons  of 
low  and  mcxterate  income  and  are  seelung  to 
develop  proposals: 

"(E)  provide  for  public  hearings  to  obtain 
dtisen  views  and  to  respond  to  proposals 
and  questions  at  all  stages  of  the  communi- 
ty development  program,  including  at  least 
the  development  of  needs,  the  review  of  pro- 
posed activities,  and  review  of  program  per- 
formance, which  heatings  shall  be  held 
after  adequate  notice,  at  times  and  locations 
(»nvenient  to  potential  or  actual  benefici- 
aries, and  with  accommodation  for  the 
handlcapi>ed: 


"(F)  provide  for  a  response  to  WHnplalnta 
and  grievances  In  writing  within  15  workiiig 
days  of  receipt:  and 

"(O)  identify  how  the  needs  of  non-Eng- 
lish speaking  residents  shall  be  accommo- 
dated for  the  public  bearings  when  a  signifl- 
cant  number  of  non-English  speaking  resl- 
denU  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  partici- 
pate. 

"(2)  No  provlsicxi  of  this  subsection  may 
be  construed  to  restrict  the  reqtonsiblllty  or 
authority  of  the  grantee  for  the  develop- 
ment and  exe<nition  of  its  community  devel- 
opment program.". 

til.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  very  minor  modifi- 
cation which  deals  with  citizen  partici- 
pation to  which  I  referred  yesterday. 
There  is  a  very  small  problem  with  the 
wording  that  deals  with  bringing  citi- 
zens in  different  communities  into  the 
process  and  I  believe  that  the  wording 
which  we  have  in  the  modification 
does  provide,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  degree 
of  l>enef  it  to  both  the  community  and 
to  the  citizens  in  those  commimlties 
who  are  concerned  with  being  involved 
with  the  decisionmaking  pnxsess  rela- 
tive to  the  CDBO  Program. 
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I  understand  that  there  is  an  agree- 
ment on  both  sides  here  to  this 
amendment,  and  I  yield  to  either  side 
if  there  is  any  Member  who  might 
have  any  kind  of  concern  with  the 
modification. 

Mr.  OONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  OONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  well  aware  of  the  ongoing  discus- 
sions between  the  two  gentlemen  from 
California.  I  think  one  is  in  middle 
California  or  adjacent  to  the  district 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
ToHBXs].  This  is  an  improvement,  and 
we  are  delighted  that  the  gentleman  is 
perfecting  his  language. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Bflr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee  very  much  for  his 
contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
is  so  modified. 

AMKWDMXRT  OPPXKKS  BT  m.  TSAnCAMT 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  TRAncAwr 
Page  318.  after  line  23,  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  the  subsequent 
sections,  and  conform  the  table  of  contents, 
ac«ordlntly): 

SBC  m.  USE  OF  AMERICAN  MATERIALS  AND 
PRODUCTS  POR  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
REHABIUTATION. 

(a)  Im  OnnaAL.— None  of  the  amounts 
made  available  under  this  Act  may  be  used 
to  purchase  any  material  or  product  to  be 
used  in  the  Construction  or  rehabilitation  of 
any  structure  unless  the  material  or  product 
is  mined  or  produced  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  ExcsmoH.— The  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a)  shaU  not  apply  If  the  matenal  or 
prcxluct  is  not  mined  or  pnxluced  In  the 


United  States  In  sufficient  and  reasonably 
available  quantities  and  of  a  satisfactory 
quality. 

J£t.  TRAFICANT  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendmmt  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frmn 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

KCr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
earlier  this  morning  during  the  l-min- 
utes  there  was  a  Member  who  talked 
about  the  difference  between  the  po- 
tential conservative  opportunity 
ssrstem  in  America  and  a  liberal  wel- 
fare system  in  America.  That  Member 
was  tallcing  about  the  opportunity  for 
individuals  to  woik  and  be  self -activat- 
ed, make  a  living,  take  care  of  their 
families,  and  not  rely  upon  the  Oov- 
emment  for  a  handout. 

The  amendment  which  I  bring  for- 
ward, Imown  as  the  "buy  America" 
amendment,  addresses  scHne  issues 
that  heretofore  have  not  in  my  opin- 
ion been  addressed.  Very  few  of  our 
committees  have  factored  in  the  cost 
of  unemployment  (»mpensation.  of 
iood  stamps,  of  welfare,  of  soldiers  and 
sailors'  relief,  of  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children,  and  crime,  crime  that  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  communities  suf- 
fering tremendous  unemployment. 

The  "buy  America"  amendment 
simply  says  that  any  HUD  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation  must  use  prod- 
ucts mined  or  materials  made  in  the 
United  States.  Now,  it  does  have  a  pro- 
vision that  states  that  if  any  of  these 
products  mined  or  pnxluced  are  not  in 
sufficient  or  reasonably  available 
quantities  or  qualities,  then  HUD  need 
not  comply. 

Specifically,  before  moving  the  ques- 
tion, let  me  say  that  2  years  ago  the 
housing  authority  in  my  (xwnmunity. 
in  a  housing  project,  bought  radiators 
and  hot  water  heating  sjrstems  from 
Sweden.  Further,  they  bought  the 
pipe  from  West  CJermany,  and  while 
they  were  doing  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
pipe  mill  owned  by  LTV  was  shutting 
down  less  than  2  miles  away. 

I  believe  this  is  an  amoidment 
whose  time  is  long  overdue.  The  House 
has  seen  fit  to  approve  this  type  of 
legislation  in  other  biUs.  It  deals  only 
with  HUD  construction  or  reliabillta- 
tion  money.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

With  that.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  C^HAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  TraficamtI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HILE31.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  Housing 
Subcommittee's  markup  of  HJl.  4,  I 
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offend  an  Mnendment  to  delete  Ian- 
guace  that  would  Increase  the  energy 
■tandaitli  manufactured  homes  al- 
ready meet  While  It  passed  In  aubcom- 
nilttee.  an  amendment  was  offered  at 
full  committee  to  restore  slmllmr  lan- 
guage to  the  bill.  Our  efforts  to  defeat 
that  amendment  failed,  so  the  housing 
authortatlon  bill  we  consider  today 
will  raise  the  cost  of  our  Nation's  most 
affordable  housing. 

I  have  asked  for  time  today  not  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  delete  section 
474  of  BLR.  4.  but  to  express  my  con- 
cerns again  about  increasinc  the 
energy  requirements  for  homes  built 
to  HUD'S  manufactured  housing  con- 
itniction  and  safety  standards. 

I  do  this  because  our  debate  today 
reveals  that  all  of  us  are  concerned 
about  the  avaUnMllty  of  affordable 
housing  for  our  constituents.  The  av- 
erage coat  of  a  site-built  home  now  ex- 
ceeds $100,000.  while  the  typical 
single-section  manufactured  home 
costs  an  average  of  $17,800  and  the 
typical  multisection  manufactured 
home  costs  only  $30,000.  If  our  Inten- 
tion here  is  to  help,  not  hurt,  the 
home  buyer,  then  we  must  be  sensitive 
to  preserving  the  stock  and  cost  of 
homes  that  most  Americans  can 
afford. 

One  way  of  doing  this  is  preserving 
the  natioMl.  pre-emptive  energy 
standards  HUD's  manufactured  hous- 
ing construction  code  offers.  Because 
the  cost  of  manufactured  home  re- 
flects the  efficiencies  of  factory  con- 
struction and  mass  distribution,  a  pre- 
emptive energy  standard  Is  essential. 
HUD'S  plan  to  deregulate  these  energy 
standards— and  I  am  great  supporter 
of  deregulation— is  ill-conceived  and 
harmful  to  consumers.  To  the  extent 
that  HJl.  4  preserves  the  pre-emptive 
nature  of  the  energy  standards,  there 
is  some  good  in  it. 

But  in  our  efforts  to  protect  and 
help  consumers  this  way,  we  must  also 
realize  that  increasing  the  energy 
standards  already  in  existence  may 
end  up  hurting  those  we  are  trying 
hiuxlest  to  help.  Yes.  we  must  be  con- 
cerned about  monthly  utility  costs, 
but  increasing  the  energy  standards  in 
the  wrong  way  may  raise  the  monthly 
mortgage  payments  and  down  pay- 
ment requirements  to  the  point  where 
utility  costs  will  be  Irrelevant— low- 
income  families  most  in  need  of  this 
type  of  housing  won't  be  able  to  afford 
it  anyway. 

The  report  accompanying  H.R.  4 
makes  a  bad  situation  better,  and  I 
hope  that  if  the  bill  goes  to  confer- 
ence. Members  will  particularly  heed 
report  language  that  recognizes  the 
unique  design  and  construction  of 
manufactiired  homes  and  thus  the 
need  for  unique  approaches  to  measur- 
ing and  achieving  energy  efficiency: 
that  they  will  consider  that  what  may 
work  for  site-built  homes  may  not 
work   for  manufactured   homes:   and 


that  they  will  again  eoosider  whether 
imposing  increased  energy  standards 
may  not  be  ruining  a  market  system 
that  already  provides  low  income  fami- 
lies with  the  most  affordable  housing 
available. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  anticipation  of  a 
vote  here  shorUy.  I  would  suggest  a 
"no"  vote  on  final  passage. 

The  one  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  this  bill.  HJl.  4.  after  the 
amendments  of  yesterday,  is  now 
about  $2  billion  in  deficit.  The  bill  also 
would  probably  get  a  veto  in  Its 
present  form.  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
Mr.  Jim  Miner,  who  is  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Managonent  and 
Budget.  This  Just  arrived  a  little  while 
ago.  and  he  says: 

USL  4  iB  a  budcet-busUnc  houstns  bill 
which  !•  headed  tn  the  wrons  direction  with 
each  amendment.  Ac  reported  by  the  Bank- 
tns  Committee,  it  would  now  add  $ft.3  billion 
in  outlays  to  the  Preaident'a  budget  for 
fiscal  year  IMS.  It  Is  a  costly  and  burden- 
some measure  and  one  that  I  am  confident 
will  be  vetoed  by  the  President  should  It 
reach  hlsdeak. 

Yesterday  we  offered  a  substitute 
which  I  thought  was  much  preferable. 
It  was  turned  down. 

When  the  time  comes.  I  will  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions. 
But  I  think  that  the  bill  in  its  present 
form  is  not  acceptable  or  should  not 
be  acceptable  to  the  House,  and  that  it 
provides  too  much  In  spending.  It  pro- 
vides too  much  In  the  way  of  micro- 
management  of  housing  programs,  and 
it  is  not.  I  think,  the  direction  in 
which  we  want  to  go  if  we  are  to  have 
a  good  housing  bill. 

I  beUeve  that  based  on  the  fact  that 
it  would  almost  certainly  be  vetoed. 
what  we  ought  to  do  Is  to  turn  the  bill 
down  now  and  go  back  to  committee 
and  find  a  way  to  write  a  better  bill. 
The  bill  still  has  in  it  several  costly 
and  ineffective  HUD  programs  such  as 
HODAG.  And,  as  I  said,  I  think  there 
are  some  ill-advised  new  housing  pro- 
grams in  it  such  as  the  Nehemiah  Pro- 
gram. 

So  for  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  the  proper  time  I  would  urge  a  no 
vote  on  passage  of  H.R.  4. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  want  to  make  an 
inquiry  of  the  gentleman.  The  gentle- 
man made  some  comment  about  this 
being  $2  billion  over  budget. 

This  bill,  when  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, was  below  the  level  of  the 
House  budget  last  year.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  figures. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
understand  that  what  the  gentleman 

Is  saying  is  that  we  do  not  have  a 

budget  at  the  present  time.  As  the 


gentleman  says,  there  was  a  budget 
resolution  passed  by  the  House,  and 
there  was  a  budget  resolution  by  the 
Senate,  but  the  differences  have  not 
been  resolved.  So  the  $5.2  billion  over 
in  outlays  refers,  of  course,  to  the 
President's  budget. 

We  think  the  President's  budget  is 
too  low.  The  figure  of  $11.2  billion  is 
probably  too  low.  and  we  came  up  with 
the  figure  of  $14.2  billion,  which  we 
think  is  more  realistic.  The  $14.2  bil- 
lion figure  was  based  on  fiscal  year 
1987  appropriations,  plus  a  9.1-percent 
decrease,  which  would  meet  the 
Gramm-Rudman  target  for  balancing 
the  budget  by  1901. 

We  feel  that  there  is  a  bigger  prob- 
lem out  there,  and  that  Is  trying  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  budget  deficit.  I 
believe  we  do  need  to  meet  the 
Gramm-Rudman  target.  I  think  we  are 
on  that  path  right  now,  and  we  ought 
to  stay  on  it. 

The  substitute  which  we  offered 
would  do  that.  We  think  the  bill  which 
is  about  to  be  voted  on.  H.R.  4,  would 
add  too  much  to  the  budget  and. 
therefore,  add  too  much  to  the  deficit. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Coiuiecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
jrield  ftulher.  the  gentleman's  point  is 
the  same  point  that  he  was  malUng  for 
his  substitute,  that  he  thinks  the 
amount  of  spending  ought  to  be  the 
same  amount  reflected  by  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  which  was  rejected 
yesterday? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [lifr.  Wtu«]  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Morbisoh  of 
Coimecticut.  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. Mr.  Wyux  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Cormecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  fvulher,  do  I  understand  correct- 
ly that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  es- 
sentially saying  that  he  thinks  the 
spending  level  should  be  limited  as  it 
was  in  his  substitute? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  essentially  what 
I  am  saying.  I  am  also  sasring  that 
there  is  too  much  micromaiugement 
in  this  bill,  and  that  ought  to  be 
cleared  up.  Maybe  we  can  clear  those 
points  up  in  conference,  but  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  strong  signal  on 
the  House  floor  here  today  that  we  do 
not  necessarily  sign  off  on  all  of  these 
points. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  WtioxI  has 
expired. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  a  long 
debate,  and  it  has  been  quite  useful.  I 
believe.  But  I  think  we  have  to  go  t>ack 
to  the  early  hours  of  yesterday  when 
we  began  the  debate  by  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  Wylie-Roukema  substi- 
tute  versus   HJl.   4,   and   I   think   it 


would  do  us  well,  before  we  come  to 
this  vote  on  HJl.  4.  to  review  what  the 
essential  problems  are  that  we  have 
with  H.R.  4. 

Yesterday  179  Members  voted  for 
the  Wylie-Roukema  substitute.  That 
was  a  good  number,  but  it  was  not 
good  enough.  But  I  want  to  make  a 
plea,  before  we  have  a  final  vote  here, 
that  perhaps  some  of  those  Members 
who  did  not  vote  with  us  will  today  re- 
consider their  vote,  having  heard  the 
full  debate,  and  maybe  having  slept  on 
it.  they  will  reconsider.  I  think  they 
should  do  that  for  some  good  reasons. 

The  reason  we  want  HJl.  4  to  be 
voted  down  and  why  we  think  we 
should  have  a  "no"  vote  is  because  we 
really  want  a  bill  and  not  a  veto. 
Clearly  this  blU  is  veto  bait,  without 
question. 

There  is  another  reason  we  should 
have  a  "no"  vote  today.  We  want  a 
permanent  FHA  extension,  and  if  this 
blU  is  vetoed,  then  I  think  there  is 
little  prospect  for  having  that  perma- 
nent extension,  and  we  will  be  back  to 
the  uncertainties  that  we  have  been 
engaged  in  in  the  last  year  or  so. 

Those  of  us  who  voted  for  the  Wylie- 
Roukema  substitute  want  budget  com- 
pliance, and  we  want  to  focus  on  the 
fact  that  we  are  about  deficit  reduc- 
tion and  we  are  serious  about  it.  The 
deficit  is  now  standing  at  almut  $177 
billion.  We  have  got  to  l>e  serious 
about  this  deficit.  That  is  another 
reason  for  a  "no"  vote. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
today,  after  the  amendments,  we  are 
now  facing  a  bill  that  hovers  around 
$16  billion,  as  I  understand  it.  So  it  is 
more  money  today  than  we  were  talk- 
ing about  yesterday  in  H.R.  4. 

Those  of  us  who  want  a  no  vote  also 
believe  that  we  should  be  stretching 
Federal  dollars  through  a  mix  of  sec- 
tion 8  certificates  and  vouchers,  and  I 
think  this  is  very  important.  We  are 
stressing  that  we  should  be  using  mod- 
ernization over  new  construction. 

We  miist  remember  that  we  already 
have  60,000  vacant  units  that  caimot 
be  maintained,  and  yet  H.R.  4  would 
have  us  put  more  scarce  resources  into 
new  building. 

There  is  one  more  point  that  should 
be  made,  and  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant. I  want  to  point  out  that,  even 
under  the  stringent  budgetary  restric- 
tions that  we  have,  we  can  neverthe- 
less continue  the  12.000  units  under 
section  202  for  elderly  and  handi- 
capped. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Members  that 
a  "no"  vote,  rather  than  a  veto,  will  let 
us  take  this  back  to  the  committee 
where  we  can  hammer  out  a  compro- 
mise. I  think  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee will  attest  to  the  fact  that 
over  the  time  of  this  debate  we  were 
craning  very  close  to  a  compromise,  a 
compromise  that  could  receive  biparti- 
san support,  and  one  that  we,  includ- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Ohio   [Mr. 


WtusI  and  myself,  could  honestly 
and  in  good  faith  go  to  the  White 
House  with  and  argue  the  case  and 
urge  the  President  to  sign  such  a  bilL 

So  I  would  say  that  we  need  a  "no" 
vote.  We  can  go  back  to  the  committee 
and  come  up  with  the  compromise  we 
have  all  been  searching  for  and  come 
up  with  a  fine  blU  this  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  addi- 
tional amendments  to  title  IV? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  moved  to 
strike  the  last  word  in  order  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  and  to 
detail  the  instructions  that  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  motion  to  recommit  by 
the  ranking  minority  member  when 
we  do  rise. 

D  1315 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  motion  by  the 
ranking  member,  the  gentlemui  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  WtuxI.  to  recommit  wiU 
not  be  a  motion  to  merely  recommit 
and  thus  to  defeat  the  legislation.  No. 
it  will  be  a  motion  to  recommit  with 
specific  instructions  that  it  would 
come  back  immediately  in  the  same 
form  that  HJl.  4  is  now  in.  with  the 
additional  amendment  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Kemp-Armey  amend- 
ment on  homeownership  for  public 
housing  tenants;  so  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  will  be  a  motion 
to  recommit  with  instructions  to  add 
the  Kemp-Armey  langiiage  which  we 
did  not  get  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
yesterday. 

Here  is  the  sequence  of  what  has 
happened.  Last  year,  in  1986.  on  June 
11,  the  House  by  a  vote  of  238  to  176 
on  a  rollcall  vote  agreed  to  adopt  the 
Kemp-Armey  amendment  that  would 
provide  for  homeownership  of  public 
housing  tenants.  That  was  a  clear  and 
resounding  rollcall  vote  by  Members 
of  this  House  in  which  a  strong  major- 
ity went  on  record  as  favoring  that 
specific  legislation. 

Yesterday  the  Kemp-Armey  amend- 
ment was  attempted  to  be  added  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  H.R.  4  in 
virtually  the  same  form,  but  the  gen- 
tleman from  Coiuiecticut  offered  a 
substitute  which  in  effect  went  back  to 
the  original  H.R.  4  language,  with  one 
change,  and  thus  the  House  was 
denied  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
Kemp-Armey  urban  homesteading 
amendment. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  will  be  a 
motion  with  instructions  so  that  we 
can  cast  the  same  vote  today  that  we 
cast  a  year  ago  on  June  11,  1986,  the 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions 
to  permit  public  housing  tenants  to 
buy  their  units. 

It  does  contain  one  improvement 
from  last  year.  The  improvement  is 
that  the  Kemp-Armey  amendment 
this  year  contains  a  provision  for  the 
replacement  of  those  units  that  are 
sold,  but  with  the  improvement,  and  I 


think  everyone  admowledges  that  it  is 
an  improvement,  the  instructions  will 
have  the  same  amendment  as  was  con- 
tained in  the  June  11,  1986,  vote  which 
carried  this  House  by  238  to  176. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Coimecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  gentleman  sug- 
gesting that  the  House  did  not  know 
what  it  was  doing  yesterday  when  it 
voted  in  clear  preference  for  the  sub- 
stitute over  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York?  Because  it 
seems  to  be  the  implication  of  the  gen- 
tleman to  say  that  it  was  a  clear  vote 
yesterday  and  I  would  expect  the 
Members  of  the  House  would  mpetX 
their  vote  of  yesterday.  The  gentle- 
man implies  that  somehow  they  did 
not  know  that  was  the  choice  that  was 
before  them.    

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Well.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
question.  I  would  never  imply  such  a 
thing  to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

I  would  suggest  that  yesterday  the 
House  did  not  get  the  opportunity  to 
vote,  in  a  very  legitimate  parliamenta- 
ry maneuver,  nothing  wrong  with  it. 
but  the  House  did  not  get  the  opportu- 
nity to  vote  up  or  down  on  the  Kemp- 
Armey  urban  homesteading  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  the  House  through  this  pro- 
cedure has  the  right  to  vote  Just  as 
they  did  last  year,  so  by  the  motion  to 
recommit  with  instructions,  the  House 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  cast  that 
vote  which  was  denied  to  them  yester- 
day by  the  substitute  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut.  It  wlU  be  the  same 
vote  as  1  year  ago.  the  same  amend- 
ment, with  one  improvement  to  pro- 
vide for  replacement  housing,  but  it  is 
the  same  vote.  If  you  voted  Kemp- 
Armey  last  year,  you  ought  to  vote  for 
Kemp-Armey  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  addi- 
tional amendments  to  title  IV? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
V. 

The  text  of  title  V  is  as  follows: 

JTTLE  V—NBHEMIAB  BOUSING  0/TOKTVMTr 
GIUNTS 

SKC  M/.  STAnHENT  OF  PVMfOSK. 

nu  the  purpose  0/  thU  title— 

n>  to  encouTOige  homtownenhip  bv  /ami- 
liet  in  the  United  Slate*  who  are  not  other- 
wite  able  to  afford  homeowner^ip; 

(2J  to  undertake  a  concentrated  effort  to 
rebuild  the  depreued  area*  of  the  citie*  of 
the  United  States  and  to  create  sound  and 
attractive  neii/hborhoods;  and 

(3>  to  increase  the  emptovnent  of  neigh- 
borhood residents. 

SEC.  iU.  DEnNinONS. 

for  purposes  of  this  title: 

<1)  The  term.  "Fund"  means  the  Nehemiah 
Housing  Opportunity  Fund  established  in 
section  SOXaJ. 


<^r>KT^D  EccirkKT  A I  B  vrr%it  r% hoi  tsk 
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Tkt  ttrm  •%owm"  mmsiw  a*ir  1-  to  4- 
ji  Swek  term  imAwiu  ant) 
.  mat  ta  •  comdomimimm  wnftet  or 
eooftrmUta  vntfad  eonaUttne  9f  M>t  man 
Omn  4  *mtlMm9  mitUa,  my  town  hmua.  md 

fSf  71h*  term  Itmtr  taeom*  AtmMef  ha* 
e»t  MiiiUnj  y(M»  nek  term  in  tectum 
ilbMU  or  Oi*  VmUai  State*  Homaino  Act  of 

1931 
(4)    ntt   term    "mHropotUam   itatiatteal 
I  «  metropotUan  Mtattstteal  area 
fry  the  Qtne«  <tf  Manaoement 


IS)  7%i  term  "noMjwq/U  or»mi««ttm" 
MMM  «  jr<Mte  noa^m/U  corvorsMON.  or 
oClkM'  jMvste  aoivrq/U  tapoi  ciOitK  Mai  b 
nyjiiuwJ  fty  fl>«  ffirnfnrr  tt  *'■  |«— --'•<-'  r«- 
jpoiuiMIUy. 

/t>  71k«  term  "Saenlarg"  meana  the  Seere- 
tart  <^BoMimg  umd  Vrtmm  Development 

m  1%e  term  rStete"  meama  emeh  of  the 
aeverul  Stated  the  Diatriet  of  Columbia,  the 
0/  Pmerto  Rieo,  the  Virfln 
^  American  Samoa,  the  North- 

iatutda,  the  Trvat  Territory  of 

One  Pmeiftc  falanda,  and  «my  other  territory 
or  voeaeaiian  of  the  United  Stalta. 

It)  The  term  "ambetmntial  reftoMHioMoM 


I  A)  t^QbiHtation  invotving  eoeU  in  exceu 
of  40  percent  of  the  maximnm  aale  price  0/ a 
home  aaaiated  ttnder  thU  title  in  the  market 
mna  in  mMc*  tt  te  located:  or 

IB)  Oie  rehabUitation  of  a  vacant,  uninha- 
titeMe  atmetmre. 

It)  the  term  "nnU  of  penerml  local  govern- 
ment"  mawu  my  boromgh.  eit».  cowUy, 
pariah,  town,  tomuktp,  viOape,  or  other  gen- 
eral purpoee  poUtieal  aultdivition  of  a  State. 

SR   Mft   iUBBTilAICy  TO  NOUPWOnT  OttGANOA- 


la)  tm  QMMKMAL.—'nte  Secretary  man  pro- 
vide tnit'r'*'  to  rutnprofU  orpanixationt 
to  carrp  oat  AfcA«miaA  homaino  opportnnitt 
progretma  in  accordance  with  the  provieiona 
of  thia  title.  Sue*  aaaiatanee  thaU  be  made 
tnthe/ormofgrmnU 

lb)  ArpuceTK)ia.—Applieaiiona  for  aaaUt- 
ance  wider  thU  title  ahaU  be  made  in  ruch 
form,  and  in  aeeordattee  with  tuch  proce- 
dmrea,  aa  the  Secretary  map  preacribe. 
am:tet.vag  oPAoaerAHCt. 

la)  tn  aBiKMAi.—Anp  nonprofit  orpanixa- 
tion  receiving  aaeiatance  under  thia  titU 
JtaU  nae  sMdk  aaaiatanee  to  provide  loana  to 
f^miliea  pmrchaaing  homea  conatrueted  or 
anbatantlaBp  rehabilitated  in  accordance 
with  a  Nehemiah  houaing  opportunity  pro- 
gram approved  under  thia  title. 

lb)  Stmofic  JtxQiouMnm.— Xoc/i  loan 
made  to  a  /temtfy  under  thia  aection  tltaU— 

11)  be  aeeured  by  a  aeeond  mortgage  held 
6y  the  Secretary  on  the  property  involved 

12)  be  in  an  amamnt  not  exceeding  tiS.000; 

13)  bear  no  intereat:  and 

14)  be  repayable  to  the  Secretary  upon  the 
aolc;  Uaae.  or  other  tranafer  of  awch  proper- 
ty. 

SMC  m.  HwauM  Mgqi/iiumvfrs. 

la)  In  OaiKMAL.— Aaaiatanee  provided 
under  IMa  title  may  be  need  only  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Nehemiah  houaing  opportunity 
program  of  conatntction  or  aubatantial  re- 
habilitation of  howtea. 

lb)  FAiOLr  Nod.— Each  family  purehaaing 
a  home  under  thia  title  ahaU- 

II)  have  a  famUy  income  on  the  date  of 
each  purdiaae  that  ia  not  more  than  which- 
ever of  the  following  U  higher: 

IA)  lis  percent  of  the  median  income  for  a 
family  of  4  peraona  in  the  metropolitan  tta- 
tiatical  area  involved:  or 

IB)  the  national  median  income  for  a 
family  of  4  peraona;  and 


13)  not  have  owned  a  home  duHng  the  3- 
pear  period  preceding  auch  pmrehaae. 

le)  Dowivenairr.— 

ID  Kaeh  familw  purehaaing  a  home  under 
thia  title  ahaU  make  a  downpapment  of  not 
leea  than  S  percent  of  the  aale  price  of  atic/t 
home,  or  of  aweh  greater  amount  determined 
by  the  nonprofit  organiaation  involved  to  be 
j^jipprlaff 

13)  Any  downpapment  made  under  thU 
aubaection  ahaU  accrue  intereat  from  tlu 
date  on  whidi  auch  downpapment  ia  made 
through  the  date  of  aettlement,  at  a  rate  not 
leaa  than  the  panbook  rate.  Such  intereat 
ahall  be  paid  by  the  nonprofit  organization 
involved  to  the  f^mUy  purthaaing  the  home 
JOr  which  auch  downpapment  waa  made. 

Id)  LMAsata  PnoHnmoM.—No  family  pur- 
ehaaing a  futme  under  thia  title  may  leaae 
auchhome. 
SIC  lea.  muB  amp  coMomoma  or  assutanck. 

la)  Local  CoMauLTATton.—No  propoaed  Ne- 
hemiah houaing  opportunity  program  may 
be  approved  try  the  Secretary  under  thia  title 
unleaa  the  nonprofit  organization  involved 
demonatratea  to  the  aatiafdction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that— 

ID  it  haa  conaulted  with  and  received  the 
aupport  of  reaidenta  of  the  neighttorhood  in 
which  auch  program  i*  to  be  located'  and 

12)  it  haa  the  approval  of  eacti  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  in  which  tuch  pro- 
gram it  lobe  located 

(b)  PnooKAM  SciaDVL£.—Each  nonprofit 
organiaation  applying  for  ataUtance  under 
thia  title  titall  aubmit  to  the  Secretary  an  et- 
timated  tchedule  for  compUtion  of  iU  pro- 
pped Nehemiah  houaing  opportunity  pro- 
gram, whiOt  acheduU  thaU  have  been  agreed 
to  fry  each  unit  of  general  local  government 
in  which  auch  program  it  to  be  located 

lc>  Urnntvm  PAttnc/PAnoii.—No  nonprofit 
organization  receiving  attittance  under  thit 
title  may  commence  any  corutruction  or 
aubatantial  retiabUitation  (except  with  re- 
tpect  to  hornet  to  be  conttructed  or  tubttan- 
tially  rehabilitated  for  t/ie  purpote  of  dU- 
play)  until  not  leu  than  2S  percent  of  the 
homea  to  be  conatrueted  or  tubttantially  re- 
habilitated are  contracted  for  sale  lo  pur- 
chaaert  wlio  intend  to  live  in  such  homea 
and  the  required  downpaymentt  are  made. 

Id)  FiMAMCiAi.  FKAsmuTY.—The  Secretary 
may  not  provide  any  aatittance  under  thit 
title  to  any  nonprofit  organization  unleu 
««c/k  nonprofit  organization  demonttratet 
the  financial  featibUity  of  iU  propoted  Ne- 
hemiah houting  opportunity  program,  in- 
cluding the  availattUity  of  non-Federal 
public  and  private  fundt. 

le)  Hoitx  QUALfTY  AMD  LocATtOM.—A  Nehe- 
miah houaing  opportunity  program  may  be 
approved  under  thU  titU  only  if  it  providet 
that— 

ID  the  number  of  hornet  to  be  conttructed 
or  tuttttantially  rdiattilitated  under  tuch 
program  will  not  be  lett  Uian  whicttever  of 
the  following  it  leaa: 

IA)  the  greater  of  li)  SO  homea;  or  Hi)  9.2S 
percent  of  the  number  of  exitting  dwelling 
unite  in  the  unit  of  gerural  local  govern- 
ment thai  providet  the  mott  ataiatanoe  to 
auch  program:  or 
IB)  2S0  hornet: 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  waive  the  re- 
guiremenU  of  thU  paragraph  for  particular 
areat  of  a  StaU  if  the  Oovemor  of  Oie  State 

reguettt  tuch  waixier  and  certifiet  with  tup- 
porting  documentation    that   tuch    reguire- 

mentt  will  prevent  tfte  State  from  t>eing  ofrte 

to  uae  tuch  program  effectively: 
12)  each  home  conatrueted  or  aubatantiaUy 

rehabilitated     under    tuch     program     wiU 

comtplywUh— 


lAMV  appheable  local  building  code 
alanderda:  or 

Hi)  in  any  caae  in  which  there  ia  not  an 
applieabU  loctU  building  code,  a  nationally 
recognized  model  building  code  mutually 
agreed  kpon  fry  tlte  aponaoririg  nonproAt  or- 
ganization and  the  Secretary;  and 

IB)  the  energy  performance  reguirementa 
eatabliahed  under  aection  S2t  of  the  Nation- 
al Houaing  Act: 

13)  all  homea  conatrueted  or  aiAetantiaUy 
rehabilitated  under  auch  program  will  be  lo- 
cated in  eenaua  tracta,  or  identifiable  neigh- 
borhooda  within  eenaua  tracta.  in  which  the 
median  fdmily  income  it  not  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  median  family  income  of  Die 
area  in  which  tuch  program  it  lo  be  located 
at  tuch  median  family  income  and  area  are 
determined  for  purpoaea  of  aaaUtance  under 
aection  t  of  the  United  Statet  Houaing  Act  of 
1937: 

14)  all  homea  conatrueted  or  aubatantiaUy 
rehabilitated  under  auch  program  will  be 
concentrated  in  a  aingle  neighborhood  and 
located  on  contiguoua  parcel*  of  land 
except  ttiat  if  the  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  project  t*  located  cer- 
tiflea  tliat  auch  land  cannot  be  made  avail- 
able for  a  program  of  the  tize  required  by 
paragraph  ID.  homet  may  be  conttructed  in 
up  to  4  identifiable  neighborhoodt;  and 

15)  talet  contractt  entered  into  under  tuch 
program  wiU  contain  provitioru  requiring 
repayment  of  any  loan  made  under  thit  title 
upon  the  tale  or  other  tranafer  of  the  home 
involved  unleaa  the  Secretary  approvea  a 
tranafer  of  auch  home  without  repayment 
lin  which  cote  the  tecond  mortgage  held  by 
the  Secretary  on  tuch  home  liiall  remain  in 
force  until  tuch  loan  i*  fuUy  repaid). 

If)  PnioRiTY  roe  RMameHra  or  FwneeAu.r 

AsaoTEO  HOVSIMO.— 

ID  A  Nehemiah  houaing  opportunity  pro- 
gram may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  only 
if  it  providet  that— 

IA)  the  tpontor  will  give  priority  in  telect- 
ing  prxygram  participant*  to  houaeholdt  re- 
tiding  in  flouting  aaaiated  under  the  United 
Statet  Houting  Act  of  1937.  or  in  houting  at- 
fitted  under  comparable  State  and  local  pro- 
gramt  serving  low-income  houaelioldt;  and 

IB)  the  sponsor  hat  developed  an  a/firma- 
Hve  marketing  plan,  which  plan  thai!  in- 
dude- 

li)  a  description  of  how  tuch  priority  will 
be  carried  out,  including  Ibut  not  limited  to) 
joint  marketing  efforU  with  local  public 
houaing  agenciet,  unitt  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, and  organizationt  repreaenting 
tenantt  in  houting  ataitted  under  tlie  pro- 
gramt  tpecified  in  tuttparagraph  I  A);  and 

Hi)  an  affirmative  markeHng  goal  tpecify- 
ing  the  ettimaU  of  the  tpontor  of  how  many 
program  participanU  retiding  in  houting 
deaeribed  in  aubparagraph  I  A)  it  anticipate* 
WiU  be  placed  in  hotuing  aaaiated  under  thia 
progranL. 

12)  The  Secretary  thall  not  approve  any 
application  for  aaaiatanee  for  Nehemiah 
tutuaing  opportunity  granta  unlett  the  appli- 
cation includet  a  copy  of  Die  affirmative 
marketing  plan  deaeribed  in  paragraph 
IDIB)  and  a  certification  by  the  applicant 
agency  Dial  it  wia  conform  with  the  require- 
menta  of  paragraph  IDIA). 
MC  ter.  ppoaum  sgLKcnoN  cutkua. 

la)  In  QKimuu.—ln  telecting  Ndiemiah 
houting  opportunity  programt  for  aaaiat- 
anee under  thU  title  from  among  OigibU 
prxtgramt,  the  Secretary  ttiall  make  tuch  te- 
lection  on  the  baaia  of  tfte  extent  to  whichr- 


11)  non-Federal  pubUe  or  pHvaU  entitiea 
«UI  cofUrlfriite  lotid  n«ce**ary  to  make  each 
program  feaaMe; 

12)  non-Federal  publie  and  private  finan- 
cial or  other  contributiona  lincluding  tax 
abatementa,  waiver*  offeea  related  to  devel- 
opment, waivera  of  corutruction.  develop- 
ment, or  aoning  reguirementa,  and  direct  fi- 
nancial contributiona)  will  reduce  the  coat 
Of  homea  conatrueted  or  aubatantiaUy  rOia- 
bilitated  under  each  program; 

13)  each  prtvram  wiU  produce  the  greateat 
mtmfrer  of  unitt  for  the  feast  amount  of  aa- 
aiatanee provided  under  thia  Htle,  taking 
into  consideration  the  coat  differencea 
among  different  market  areat: 

14)  eocft  program  ia  located  in  a  neighbor- 
hood Qfaevere  phyaical  and  economic  blU^t 
land  in  determining  the  degree  of  phyaical 
bUght,  Die  Secretary  ahaU  conaider  the  con- 
dition of  Die  houting,  other  buildingt.  and 
infrattructure,  in  Die  neighborhood  of  the 
propoaed  progmm); 

15)  each  program  uaea  conatruction  meth- 
odt  Dial  WiU  reduce  the  cott  per  tquare  foot 
t>elow  Die  average  conttruction  cott  in  the 
market  area  involved  and 

It)  each  program  providet  for  the  involve- 
ment of  local  reaidenU  in  the  planning,  and 
conttruction  or  tubttantial  reluUtilitation. 
of  homea. 

lb)  KxcKrrtOM.—To  the  extent  that  non- 
Federal  public  enHtiea  are  prohibited  by  Die 
law  of  any  State  from  making  any  form  of 
contrUnUion  deaeribed  in  paragra^  ID  or 
12)  of  aubeectton  la),  the  Secretary  ahaU  not 
conaider  auch  form  of  contribution  in  evalu- 
ating tuch  program. 

MC  MS.  oammmoN  op  assistance  to  non- 
mom  oneANOA  nam. 

la)  RMSXKVAnoM  or  Atiovim.—FoUowing 
the  aOection  of  any  Neliemiah  houting  op- 
portunity program  for  attittance  under  thit 
title.  Die  Secretary  ttiaU  reterve  tufficient 
amounU  in  Die  Nehemiah  Houting  Opportu- 
nity Fund  for  tuch  ataiatance. 

lb)  DanuBunoM  or  AssaTAiKK.—F6Uowing 
the  tale  of  any  liome  corutrueted  or  aultatan- 
tiaUy  rehabilitated  under  a  Nehemiah  tioua- 
ing  opportunity  progmm  aelected  for  aaaUt- 
ance under  thU  title,  the  Secretary  ahaU  pro- 
vide to  the  aponaoring  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
loan  made  to  the  fdmUy  purcfiating  auch 
home.  Such  amount  thaU  be  provided  not 
more  than  30  dayt  after  the  taU  of  tuch 
home. 

Ic)  MAxanm  Assmvuncx.— The  a«*i*tance 
provided  to  any  nonprofit  organization 
under  thU  title  may  not  exceed  tlS.OOO  per 
home. 

MKC  Mft  MEEgmiAM  HOVSIHC  OPrOKTVNITV  PVND. 

la)  EaTABuamiautT.— There  ia  eatablithed  in 
the  Treaaury  of  the  United  Statea  a  revolxh 
ing  fund  to  be  known  at  the  Nehemiah 
Houaing  Opportunity  Fund  The  Fund  ahaU 
be  available  to  the  Secretary,  to  the  extent 
approved  in  appropriation  Acta,  for  pur- 
poaea of  providing  aaaiatanee  under  aection 
SOX 

(b)  iUsnx.— The  Fund  ahaU  eonaiat  of— 

ID  any  amount  appropriated  under  tee- 
Hon  S12: 

IX)  amp  amonnt  reoeined  by  the  Secretary 
mnder  aection  S94lb)l4);  and 

13)  any  amount  received  by  the  Secretary 
under  aubeectUm  Ic). 

Ic)  ADmnaanuTioii.—Any  amount  in  the 
fund  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  in 
exoeaa  of  the  amount  currently  required  to 
carry  out  the  provision*  of  thU  title  ahaU  be 
invested  by  the  Secretary  in  obiitfotions  of. 
or  obUgationa  guaranteed  aa  to  both  princi- 
pal attd  intereat  by,  the  United  Statea  or  any 
oomcy  4^  the  Vnited  Mate*. 


8KC  tie  ANNVAL  uimtr. 

The  Secretary  ttiaU  annnaZty  prepare  and 
*itbmit  to  Die  Congreaa  a  oomprehenaive 
report  tetting  forth  the  activities  carried  out 
under  thia  title.  SuOi  report  ahaU  indude— 

ID  an  analyaia  of  Die  eharacteriatiea  of  the 
familiet  aaaiated  under  thia  title  during  the 
preceding  year,  including  family  aixe, 
number  of  children,  famUy  income,  aourcea 
of  family  income,  race,  age,  and  sex; 

12)  an  analyaia  of  the  market  value  of 
homea  purchaaed  under  thia  title  during  the 
preceding  year; 

13)  an  analyaia  of  Die  non-Federal  publie 
and  private  financial  or  other  contributiona 
made  during  the  preceding  year  to  reduce 
Die  cost  of  homet  corutrueted  or  tubttantial- 
ly refiabilitated  under  eadi  program; 

14)  an  analyaia  of  the  aalea  pricea  of  homea 
under  thit  title  during  Die  preceding  year, 

15)  an  analytit  of  the  amountt  of  the 
grant*  made  to  programt  under  thit  title 
during  the  preceding  pear;  and 

It)  any  TecommendatUma  of  the  Secretary 
for  modi/icatioru  in  Die  program  ettabliahed 
by  this  title  in  order  to  enture  the  effective 
implementation  of  tuch  program. 

SBC  ill.  RSGVLA710NS. 

The  Secretary  thaU  ittue  tuch  regulatioru 
at  may  be  necettary  to  carry  out  Die  provi- 
tiont  of  thit  title.  Any  tuch  regulatioru  thaU 
be  isstted  in  accordance  with  tection  SS3  of 
title  S,  United  Statet  Code,  notwithttanding 
the  provieiotu  of  tubaection  Ia)l2)  of  tuch 
tection. 

S£C  sit  AVTHOKIXATION  OF  AmOPIUAnONS. 

There  it  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  thU  title  $100,000,000  for  fitcal 
year  1988.  Any  amount  appropriated  under 
thit  tection  shaU  be  depotited  in  the  Nehe- 
miah Houting  Opportunity  Fund  and  thaU 
remain  availat>le  until  expended 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  V? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
VI. 

The  text  of  title  VI  is  as  follows: 
ims  Vl—SNTERPkISS  ZONE  DEVEWMIENT 
SKC  atl.  DKSIGNA  HON  OF  KNTKItnUSS  MONKS. 

(a)  DesioNATTON  or  Zones.— 

ID  DErrNmoN.—For  purpoaea  of  thia  aec- 
tion. Die  term  "enterpriae  zone"  meana  any 
area  that— 

IA)  it  nominated  by  one  or  more  local  gov- 
emmenU  and  the  State  or  Statet  in  which  it 
it  located  for  deaignation  at  an  enterpriae 
zone  lin  thit  tection  referred  to  at  a  "nomi- 
nated area");  and 

IB)  the  Secretary  of  Houaing  and  Urban 
Development  designatet  at  an  enterpriae 
zone,  after  contultation  with— 

li)  the  Secretariet  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Labor,  and  the  Treatury,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  Die  AdminUtrator  of  the  SmaU  Butinett 
Adminittration;  and 

Hi)  in  the  caae  of  an  area  on  an  Indian 
reaervation.  Die  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

12)  NUMBEX  or  DtSKMUnOMS.— 

IA)  In  QKNEKAU—The  Secretary  of  Houaing 
and  Urban  Devdopment  may  deaignate  not 
more  than  100  nominated  areaa  aa  enter- 
priaezonea. 

IB)  MiNnnm  designation  in  rural  amxas.- 
Of  the  areaa  detignated  under  clause  li),  not 
lett  than  V,  ttiall  be  areat  Diat— 

li)  are  within  a  local  government  furiadie- 
tion  or  juriadictioru  with  a  population  of 
leaa  than  SCOOO  laa  determined  under  the 
moat  recent  eenaua  data  available): 

Hi)  are  outaide  of  a  metropolitan  atatiati- 
calarea  lot  detignated  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  BudgeU:  or 


(Hi)  that  are  determined  by  the  Seeretarp, 
after  contultation  with  Die  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  to  be  rural  area*. 

13)  AMMAS    DKaKUUTtD    BAMXD    aOLMLY    ON 

DKCMtXX  orrovKBTr.- 

IA)  In  aKNBMAL.— Except  at  provided  tn 
aubparagraph  IB),  the  Secretary  ahaU  deaig- 
nate the  nominated  areaa  with  the  higheat 
average  ranking  with  reaped  to  the  criteria 
aet  fOrth  in  aultparagrapha  IC).  ID),  and  IE) 
of  aultaection  Ic)l3).  For  purpoaea  of  the  pre- 
ceding aentence,  an  area  ahaU  be  ranked 
witltin  each  audi  criterion  on  the  baaia  of 
the  amount  by  whidi  the  area  exceed*  audi 
criterion,  with  the  area  that  exceed*  audi 
criterion  by  the  greateat  amount  given  the 
higheat  ranking. 

IB)    EXCXmOM    WKKRM   MMADeQOATK    COOaMX 

or  ACTION,  tTC.—An  area  ahaU  not  be  desig- 
nated under  aubparagraph  IA)  if  the  Secre- 
tary determinea  that  the  eourae  of  action 
with  reaped  to  audi  area  is  inadequate. 

IC)    SXTARATt    AFPUOATION    TO    MVBAL    AMD 

OTHER  AREAS.— Subparagraph  IA)  shall  be  ap- 
plied separately  with  respect  to  area*  de- 
aeribed in  paragraph  I2)IB)  and  to  other 
areaa. 

14)  IJHTTATtON  ON  OBSKMUTTOMB.— 

(A)  Publication  or  RMoatJLTroNS.—Befbre 
detignating  any  area  at  an  enterpriae  zone, 
the  Secretary  thaU  preacribe  by  regulation 
not  later  Dian  4  montha  foOowtng  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  thia  Act,  after  coruulta- 
tion  with  the  officialt  deaeribed  in  para- 
graph (DIB)- 

(i)  the  procedurea  for  rtominaOng  an  area 
under  paragraph  (DIA): 

Hi)  the  parameter*  rdating  to  the  tize  and 
population  eharacteriatiea  of  an  enterpriae 
zone;  and 

(Hi)  the  manner  in  which  nominated 
areaa  wiU  be  evaluated  baaed  on  the  criteria 
tpecified  in  tubtection  Id). 

IB)  TtME  LatTTATiONS.—The  Secretary  tliaU 
deaignate  nominated  areat  aa  enterpriae 
zonea  only  duHng  the  24-month  period  be- 
ginning on  Die  later  of- 

li)  the  lat  day  of  Die  lat  month  following 
the  month  in  which  Die  effective  daU  of  the 
regulationa  deaeribed  in  aubparagraph  IA) 
occur*:  or 

Hi)  July  1.  1987. 

IC)  PmocxDVRAL  RULES.— Tlie  Secretary 
ahaU  not  make  any  deaignation  under  para- 
graph (1)  unleaa— 

li)  the  local  govemmenta  and  the  State  in 
whidi  the  nomiruited  area  ia  located  have 
the  authority- 
ID  to  nominiUe  audi  area  for  deaignation 
aa  on  enterpriae  zone; 

III)  to  make  the  Stale  and  local  comrnit- 
menta  under  aubaection  Id);  and 

HID  to  provide  aaaurancea  aatiafactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  audi  commitmenta  wiU  be 
fulfilled; 

HV  a  nomination  therefor  U  tubmitted  in 
tudi  a  manner  and  in  tudi  form,  and  con- 
taint  tuch  information,  at  the  Secretary 
thaU  by  regulation  preacribe: 

(Hi)  the  Secretary  determinea  that  any  in- 
formation fumiahed  ia  reasonably  occnrote; 
and 

liv)  Die  State  and  local  govemmenta  certi- 
fy that  no  portion  of  the  area  nominated  ia 
already  included  in  an  enterpriae  zone  or  in 
an  area  otherwiae  nominated  to  be  an  enter- 
priae zone. 

IS)  NounuTtoN  rnocEss  roa  imoun  xeseb- 
MTXMa.— /n  the  caae  of  a  nominated  area  on 
an  Indian  reaervation.  the  reaervation  gov- 
erning body  laa  determined  by  Oie  Secretary 
of  the  Interior)  ahaU  be  deemed  to  be  both 
the  State  and  local  govemmenta  with  re- 
aped to  audi  area. 
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fbi  miOD  torn  Wmcm  DBramncMr  U  or 


(1/  In  anmmti  —Any  dMio»atio*  of  «» 
•»«■  M  «N  nUrprlM  MM  Moll  r*w»»in  <m 
«Ofte(  4wrUie  au  ftrtod  UtkMting  on  Ou 
4att  o/  fk«  UUgmmtUm  mmd  trnUng  or  the 

(At  Dtetmbtr  il  9f0u  MM  emitndar  »tar 
/kdkmtme  Ott  etItnSmr  vmtr  ta  wMek  nieh 


tBl  a»M  termfiMMoN  4mi»  4ml9matai  6v  the 
Simla  mmt  ioeot  goftnumtmtM  OM  provided  for 
te  flMr  mm4im«oii  wmmmnt  to  ratewHon 
tmH4HCmU:  or 

to  Om  dmta  Om  Sterwtarv  rtvokmt  rack 
dmiQmmtUm  mmd»r  pmnmmpk  (V. 

m  KMwoamoM  or  aoia#Mtio»-T»«  See- 
ratefK  aMroomnUatUm  wUA  M«  qflVtal* 
<wer<birf  ta  raAMcMoN  CJ/IMB)  mmd  a  hiar- 
ina  on  Ott  rteord  tovolviiw  offieimU  of  Ou 
8tmU  or  kteml  govemmtnt  invotvtd,  may 
MMte  Otm  dmigmmtiom  of  an  •rm.  if  the  Ste- 
fvtary  dtterwttmm  fltai  IMt  loeel  govemmtent 
or  M*  State  ia  wMc*  U  U  loetUtd  to  «o( 
eomplttng  ratetaiUtally  «1M  M«  State  and 
loeml  eommttmanlM  wnmmnt  to  ratewHow 
(d/.  

M  Amka  AMD  ff  fTM— rrr  Jti^omaotwrs. — 

rj>  tM  OKKOUL—Tha  Seeretant  may  nmAc 
•  duignmtkm  of  mnp  nomtnmttd  area  under 
atibeecUcm  (a)(V  omiw  if  it  meeU  the  rewire 
MMte  ^wmrmonplu  (21  and  (V. 

(2/  Amma  am9mwmwuna.—A  momtmated  area 
iimfi   Ute  le^mtitmtnti  of  thi$  paraeraph 

if- 

(A)  the  ana  to  within  the  Jariadietion  of 
the  loeml  government; 

(B)  the  boundary  of  the  area  to  conHnu- 


(iJ  Not  leu  than  70  percent  of  the  Honee- 
holda  Hvino  in  the  area  have  ineomea  below 
it  percent  of  the  median  income  of  hoaae- 
hold*  of  the  local  government  (determined 
in  the  aame  manner  aa  under  aeclion 
ttt(b)(2)  of  the  Homaing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1*74). 

(iV  TIte  population  of  the  area  deeramaed 
6y  20  percent  or  more  between  1070  and  1000 
(aa  determined  from  the  moat  recent  eenaua 
available}. 

(4)  KLKumiLrrr  meQutnetam  nm  mtauL 
tMMaM.—For  purpoaea  of  paragraph  (IK  a 
nominated  area  that  to  a  rural  area  de- 
aeribed  in  aubaeetion  (aJl2HBi  meeU  the  re- 
gulremenU  of  paragraph  liJ  if  the  StaU  and 
local  govemmenU  in  which  U  to  located  eer- 
tift  and  the  Seeretaty.  after  aueh  review  of 
aupporttng  data  aa  he  deema  appropriate, 
accepU  auch   certification,    that   the  area 


(Cithe 

(U  hma  a  population,  aa  determined  by  the 
moat  recent  eenaua  data  available,  of  not 
Iggg  Outn 

(i)  4.000  if  any  portion  of  auch  area  (other 
than  a  rural  area  deacribed  in  aubaectUm 
(a)(2)(BKV>  to  located  within  a  metropoli- 
tan ttatutical  area  (aa  deaignated  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
BudgeV  with  a  population  of  SO.0O0  or 
more;  or 

(W  t.000  in  any  other  caae;  or 

(O)  to  mMraty  within  an  Indian  reaerva- 
tUtn  (ma  determined  by  the  Secretory  of  the 
Interior). 

(3t  Kuaaajrr  itMQvmMaaam.—r'OT  pur- 
poaea of  paragrmph  (IK  a  nominated  area 
meeU  the  requiremenU  of  thU  paragraph  if 
the  State  and  local  govemmenta  in  whiOi  it 
to  locateri  certify  and  the  Secretary,  after 
aueh  review  of  aupportino  data  aa  he  deema 
appropriate,  accept*  auch  certification, 
that— 

(At  the  area  to  one  of  pervaaive  poverty, 
mnemplowment.  and  general  diatreaa: 

IBt  tlte  area  to  located  wholly  within  the 
iuriadlction  of  a  local  government  Utat  to  el- 
igMe  for  rederal  aaaiatanee  under  section 
110  of  the  Houaing  and  C\)mmunity  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1074.  aa  in  effect  on  Uie  daU 
Of  the  enactment  of  thU  Act: 

fCt  the  unemployment  rate,  aa  determined 
by  ttie  appropriate  available  data,  was  not 
leas  ttian  1.5  Hmea  Ou  national  urumploy- 
ment  ratefOr  that  period; 

(Dt  the  poverty  rule  (aa  determined  by  the 
moat  recent  eenaua  data  availablet  for  each 
populoua  eenaua  tract  tor  where  not  tracted, 
Ou  egulvmlent  county  diviaion  aa  defined  by 
Ou  Bureau  of  the  Cenaua  for  Ou  purpoae  of 
definiMg  poverty  areaa)  within  Ou  area  waa 
not  leaa  titan  20  percent  for  tJu  period  to 
whidi  racA  data  relate;  and 

(E)  the  area  meeta  at  leaat  one  of  Ou  fol- 
lowing criteria: 


(A)  Ou  criteria  aet  forth  in  aubparagrapha 
(At  and  (B)  of  paragraph  <3):  and 

(B)  not  leaa  0>an  one  of  the  criteria  aet 
forth  in  the  oOur  aubparagrapha  of  para- 
graph (3t. 

(d)  tUQuatMD  State  am  Local  Oamtir- 


(H  iM  otNVLU^—No  nominated  area  ittall 
be  deaignated  a*  an  enterpriae  aone  unleaa 
the  local  government  and  Ou  State  in  which 
it  i*  located  agree  in  writing  Oiat.  during 
any  period  during  which  ttu  area  u  an  en- 
terpriae aone,  auch  government*  lOiU  follow 
a  apecified  course  of  action  deaignated  to 
reduce  Ou  varioua  burderu  borne  by  employ- 
era  or  employee*  in  auch  area.  A  courae  of 
action  ahall  not  be  treated  aa  meeting  the  re- 
quiremenU of  OiU  paragraph  unleaa  the 
courae  of  action  iru^ude  proviaiona  de- 
acribed in  not  leaa  Oian  4  of  the  aubpara- 
grapha of  paragraph  (2J. 

(2)  CotmsM  or  action.— The  courae  aj 
action  under  paragraph  (1)  may  be  imple- 
mented by  both  auch  govemmenta  and  pri- 
vate nongovemnuntal  entitiea,  may.  be 
funded  from  proceeds  of  any  program  ad- 
miniatered  by  Ou  Secretary  of  HouHng  and 
Urban  Development  or  of  any  program  ad- 
minUtered  by  Ou  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  titU  V  of  the  Houaing  Act  of  1049.  and 
may  intUude.  but  to  not  limited  to— 

(At  a  reduction  of  tax  ratea  or  feea  apply- 
ing within  Ou  enterpriae  zoru: 

(B)  an  increaae  in  Ou  level  of  public  aero- 
icea,  or  in  ttu  efficiency  of  ttu  delivery  of 
public  tervicea.  within  ttu  enterpriae  aone: 

(C)  actioiu  to  reduce,  remove,  timplify.  or 
atreamline  paperwork  mruirementa  within 
ttu  enterpriae  zone; 

(Dt  involvement  in  Ou  program  by  public 
auOioritiea  or  private  entitiea.  organiea- 
tiona.  neighborhood  aaaociationa,  and  com- 
munity groups,  particularly  Oioae  within  ttu 
nominated  area,  including  a  written  com- 
mitment to  provide  jobs  and  job  training 
for.  and  technical,  financial,  or  ottur  aaaUt- 
ance  to.  employers,  employees,  and  reaidenta 
of  ttu  nominated  area: 

<E)  Ou  giving  of  special  preference  to  con- 
tractors owned  and  operated  by  memturs  of 
any  minority,'  and 

(PI  Ou  gift  lor  sale  at  below  fair  market 
value)  of  surplua  land  in  ttu  enterpriae  zone 
to  neighborhood  organizatioiu  agreeing  to 
operate  a  buaineaa  on  the  lend. 

I3>  RecoammoN  or  rAsr  trroRTS.—ln  eval- 
uating courses  of  action  agreed  lo  by  any 
State  or  local  government,  ttu  Secretary 
stuUl  tatu  into  account  Ou  past  efforU  of 
auch  State  or  local  government  in  reducing 
Ou  various  tntrdens  borne  by  employer*  and 
empUtyeea  in  Ou  area  involved. 

14)  PnoHmmoM  or  ASSOTAMct  for  buuhkss 

KMLOCATTOia.— 


(A/  IH  cmKOuu—Ihe  courae  of  action  im- 
plemented under  pmragrmph  (1)  may  not  in- 
clude any  action  to  aaaiat— 

(V  any  eatmbliahment  relocating  from  one 
area  to  anottur  area:  or 

<ii)  any  subcontractor  whoae  purpoae  to  to 
divest,  or  whose  economic  succeaa  to  <tepen4f- 
ent  upon  diveating.  any  ottur  contractor  or 
subcontractor  of  any  contract  cuatomarily 
performed  by  «iicA  oOur  contractor  or  auly 
eontraetor. 

(B)  ExcKmou.—The  limitations  eatab- 
Ualud  in  aiUtparagraph  (A)  stiall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  aaaiatarue  for  ttu  expan- 
sion of  an  exiating  tmaineaa  entity  through 
ttu  ealabliahment  of  a  new  branctt,  affiliate, 
or  aubaidiary  if  ttu  Secretary— 

(i)  finda  that  the  eatabUahment  of  ttu  new 
brancti.  affiliate,  or  aubaidiary  will  not 
reault  in  an  increaae  in  unemployment  in 
Ou  area  of  original  location  or  in  any  ottur 
area  where  ttu  existing  bu*ine««  entity  con- 
ducts buaineaa  operation*;  and 

(ii)  haa  no  reaaon  to  believe  OuU  ttu  new 
brancli.  affiliate,  or  aubaidiary  to  being  ea- 
tablialied  with  the  intention  of  cloaing  down 
ttu  operations  of  ttu  exiating  bit«ine*«  entity 
in  Ou  area  of  its  original  location  or  in  any 
ottur  area  where  the  exiating  buairuu  entity 
conduct*  buairuas  operatUm*. 

<e)  DKTJNmoss.—For  purpoaea  of  thia  aec- 
tion. 

(It  Qowmmam.—U  more  titan  one  gov- 
ernment aeeka  to  nominate  an  area  aa  an  en- 
terpriae aone,  any  reference  to.  or  reguire- 
ment  of.  tAto  «ection  atiall  apply  to  all  auch 
government*. 

(2)  Local  oovKiuntEtfr.-The  term  "local 
government "  mearu— 

lA)  any  county,  city,  town,  township 
pariali,  village,  or  other  gerural  purpoae  po- 
litical tubdiviaion  of  a  StaU: 

IB)  any  combination  of  political  aubdivi- 
aioTu  deacribed  in  subparagraph  lA)  recog- 
nized by  ttu  Secretary:  and 

IC)  ttu  DUtrict  of  Columbia. 

13)  SacRKTARY.—The  term  "Secretary" 
mean*  ttu  Secretary  of  Houaing  and  Urban 
DevelopmenL 

14)  ST*TK.—The  term  "StaU"  includea 
Puerto  Rico,  ttu  Virgin  Islands,  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  ttu  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  any  other  posaeaaion  of  Ou 
United  Statea. 

S£C  aat  tVALVATWN  AND  lUrOKTINC  KsgviPS- 
HKNTS. 

Not  later  ttuin  ttu  close  of  ttu  4th  calendar 
year  after  ttu  year  in  which  Ou  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  first  desig- 
nates areas  as  enterpriae  zones,  and  at  Ou 
cloae  of  each  4th  calendar  year  ttureafter, 
Ou  Secretary  attall  prepare  and  aubmit  to 
Ou  Cytngreaa  a  report  on  Ou  effecU  of  auch 
deaignation  in  accompliahing  ttu  purpoaea 
of  OiU  title. 
s£c  aa*.  iNTKMAcnoN  wm  othkm  fkdoul  Mto- 

(MAHS. 

(at  Coordination  With  Rxvocation  Asaar- 
ANCK.—The  deaignation  of  an  enterpriae  aoru 
under  aection  601  shall  not— 

ID  constituU  approval  of  a  Federal  or  fed- 
erally aaaUted  program  or  protect  Iwithin 
ttu  meaning  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sUtance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Poli- 
ciea  Act  of  1970  142  U.S.C.  4601  et  seg.)):  or 

12)  entitle  any  person  displaced  from  real 
property  located  in  such  zone  to  any  righU 
or  any  benefiU  under  such  Act 

lb)  ENTKRmisK  Zonks  Trkatwd  as  Lamor 
SURTLUS  Armas.— Any  area  ttiat  is  deaignated 
aa  an  enterprise  zoru  under  aection  601  stiall 
be  treated  for  all  purposes  under  Federal  law 
aa  a  labor  surplus  area. 


SMC  aa*.  WAIVKM  OK  moDincAnoN  or  kovsinc 

and  COmmjNITY  DSVELOmBNT 
MVLKS  IN  KNTKItnUSS  MONKS. 

(a)  In  QENERAL.  —  Upon  ttu  written  regueat 
of  Ou  govemmenU  ttiat  deaignated  and  ap- 
proved an  area  tAat  haa  been  deaignated  aa 
an  enterpriae  zoru  under  section  601,  the 
Secretary  of  Houaing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment lor,  with  reaped  to  any  ruU  iaaued 
under  tiOe  V  of  Ou  Houaing  Act  of  1940.  Ou 
Secretary  of  Agriculture)  may.  in  order  to 
furitur  ttu  fob  creation,  community  develop- 
ment, or  economic  revitalieation  obfectivea 
of  Ou  zone,  waive  or  modify  all  or  part  of 
any  rule  that  Ou  Secretary  has  auttiority  to 
promulgate,  a*  such  ruU  pertains  to  Ou  car- 
rying out  of  projecta,  activitiea,  or  undertak- 
inga  toithin  Ou  zone. 

lb)  UmrTATiON.—No  proviaion  of  thu  aec- 
tion may  6e  construed  to  auttiorize  Ou  Sec- 
retary to  waive  or  modify  any  ruU  adopted 
to  carry  out  a  statuU  or  Executive  order 
that  prohibits,  or  ttu  purpose  of  which  to  to 
protect  persons  agairut,  discrimination  on 
ttu  baau  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  marital 
status,  national  origin,  age,  or  handicap. 

(c)  SuatassioN  or  Rkquestil-A  request 
under  aubaeetion  la)  stiall  specify  ttu  nde  or 
rulea  to  be  loaived  or  modified  and  ttu 
cliange  proposed,  and  shall  briefly  describe 
why  ttu  change  would  promoU  Ou  achieve- 
ment of  ttu  job  creation,  community  devel- 
opment, or  economic  revitalization  ol^ec- 
tives  of  ttu  enterprise  zoru.  If  a  request  to 
made  lo  ttu  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  ttu  re- 
questing govemmcnU  stiall  send  a  copy  of 
Ou  request  to  Ou  Secretary  of  Houaing  and 
Urban  Dev^opment  at  Ou  time  ttu  requeat 
to  made. 

(d)  Consideration  or  Requests.— In  con- 
aideHng  a  requeat,  ttu  Secretary  shall  weigh 
Ou  extent  to  which  ttu  proposed  change  to 
liAcety  tofurOurjob  creation,  community  de- 
velopment, or  economic  revilalization 
within  ttu  enterprise  zone  against  ttu  effect 
ttu  cliange  U  likely  to  have  on  Ou  underly- 
ing purposes  of  applicabU  statutes  in  Ou  ge- 
ographic area  that  loovld  be  affected  by  ttu 
cliange.  The  Secretary  shall  approve  Ou  re- 
quest tohenever  ttu  Secretary  finds,  in  Ou 
discretion  of  ttu  Secretary,  that  ttu  puMic 
interest  that  ttu  proposed  ctiange  would 
serve  in  furtluring  such  job  creation,  com- 
munity development  or  economic  revitaliza- 
tion outweighs  ttu  public  interest  Oiat  con- 
tinuation of  ttu  ruU  unctianged  would  serx>e 
in  furOuHng  such  underlying  purposes.  The 
Secretary  stiall  not  approve  any  request  to 
waive  or  modify  a  rule  if  Oiat  waiver  or 
modification  loould— 

lit  directly  violaU  a  statutory  require- 
ment: or 

12)  be  litcely  to  present  a  significant  risk  to 
ttu  public  health,  including  enmronmental 
health  or  safety. 

let  Notice  or  Disapproval.— If  a  requeat  to 
di«apprr>ved,  Ou  Secretary  shall  inform  ttu 
requesting  govemmenU  in  writing  of  ttu 
reaaona  Ourefor  and  shall,  to  ttu  maximum 
extent  po*aible.  work  with  such  govemmenU 
to  develop  an  alternative,  conautent  with 
Ou  atandartU  contained  in  subsection  Idt. 

Ift  Period  for  Determination.— The  Secre- 
tary *haU  discharge  ttu  responsibilities  of 
Ou  Secretary  under  thu  section  in  an  expe- 
ditious manner,  and  shall  maJu  a  determi- 
nation on  requesU  not  later  ttian  90  days 
after  ttieir  receipt 

Ig)  Appucable  Procedures.— a  waitier  or 
modification  of  a  rule  under  aultsection  la) 
stiall  not  be  considered  to  be  a  rule,  rulemak- 
ing, or  regulation  under  ctiapter  5  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  To  facUitaU  reaching  a 
decision  on  any  requested  waiver  or  modifi- 
cation, Ou  Secretary  may  »eek  Ou  views  of 


intereated  partiea  and.  if  Ou  view*  are  to  be 
aought  determiru  /tow  ttuy  *tiould  be  ob- 
tained and  to  uOuU  extent,  if  any.  Oiey 
*liould  be  taken  into  account  in  conaidering 
ttu  requeat  The  Secretary  *liaU  publiah  a 
notice  in  Ou  Federal  RegUter  stating  any 
waiver  or  modification  of  a  rule  under  thU 
•ection. 

Ih)  ErrwcT  or  Subsequent  Amendment  or 
Rules.— In  Ou  event  Oiat  Ou  Secretary  pro- 
poaea  to  amend  a  rule  for  which  a  waiver  or 
modification  under  thU  section  to  in  effect 
Ou  Secretary  shall  not  change  ttu  loaiver  or 
modification  to  impose  additional  require- 
menU unless  ttu  Secretary  determines,  con- 
sUtent  uHth  standards  contained  in  subsec- 
tion Id),  Oiat  auch  action  to  necewary. 

lit  Expiration  or  Waivers  and  MoDirtCA- 
TtONS.—No  waiver  or  modification  of  a  rule 
under  thu  section  stiall  remain  in  effect  for 
a  longer  period  ttian  ttu  period  for  which 
Ou  enterpriae  zoru  deaignation  remaitu  in 
effect  for  ttu  area  in  uOiich  Ou  waiver  or 
modification  appliea. 

(j)  DErmrnoMs.—For  purpoaea  of  thU  sec- 
tion: 

11)  Rule.— The  term  "ruU"  nuana— 

lA)  any  rule  aa  defined  in  section  551(4)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code;  or 

IB)  any  rulematcing  conducted  on  Ou 
record  after  opportunity  for  an  agency  hear- 
ing pursuant  to  sections  555  and  557  of  auch 
tiOeS. 

12)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  Ou  Secretary  of  Houaing  and  Url>an 
Development  or,  with  respect  to  any  rule 
issued  under  titU  V  of  Ou  Houaing  Act  of 
1949,  Ou  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

SEC  tai.  COORDINATION  OF  HOUSING  AND  VKBAN 
DEVKLOniENT  ntO<UUM8  IN  ENTEA- 
HUSE  ZONES. 

Section  3  of  Ou  Department  of  Houaing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  to  amended  by 
adding  at  Ou  end  ttu  following  new  aubaee- 
tion: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  stiall- 

"(1)  promoU  Ou  coordination  of  all  pro- 
grama  under  Ou  juriadiction  of  Ou  Secre- 
tary that  are  carried  on  within  an  enter- 
priae zoru  deaignated  pursuant  lo  section 
601  of  Ou  Houaing,  Community  Develop- 
ment and  Homeleaaneu  Prevention  Act  of 
1987: 

"(2)  expedite,  to  Ou  greatest  extent  poaai- 
ble,  Ou  consideration  of  applications  for 
programs  referred  to  in  paragraph  11) 
through  the  consolidation  of  forms  or  oOier- 
wise:  and 

"13)  provide,  whenever  possible,  for  Ou 
coiuolidation  of  periodic  reporU  required 
under  programs  referred  to  in  paragraph  11) 
into  one  summary  report  sutmiitted  at  such 
intervaU  as  may  be  deaignated  by  ttu  Secre- 
tary. ". 

SEC.  «M  COORDINATION  wm  CDBC  AND  UDAG 
nOGKAMS. 

It  U  the  policy  of  Ou  Congreas  Oiat 
amounU  provided  under  Ou  community  de- 
velopment block  grant  and  urlHin  develop- 
ment action  grant  programs  under  titU  I  of 
Ou  Houaing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  stiaU  not  be  reduced  in  any  fiscal 
year  in  which  ttu  proviaions  of  thU  title  are 
in  effect 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  tiUe  VI? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  support 
H.R.  4,  and  for  one  very  important 
reaaon.  There  is  a  provision  in  HJt.  4 
that  is  extremely  important  to  my  dis- 
trict and  that  is  to  put  in  place  a  rent 


cap  that  would  provide  for  the  stabili- 
zation of  public  housing  in  my  district 
and  many  other  districts  throughout 
the  country.  Unfortunately,  the  mi- 
nority side  did  not  have  that  provlsitHi 
in  this  year.  They  did  last  year.  For 
that  reason,  I  am  going  to  be  forced  to 
support  the  committee  bill  and  I 
would  ask  others  to  do  the  same  that 
are  in  like  position. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  long  been  ooaor 
cemed  that  the  current  openended. 
rent-to-income  policy  for  public  hous- 
ing tenants  places  a  significant  finan- 
cial burden  on  working  families. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  many 
public  housing  officials  and  residents 
have  told  me  that  this  policy  is  forcing 
the  most  stable,  worictaig  tenants  out 
of  public  housing,  thereby  eroding  the 
social  and  financial  future  of  many 
projects  and  surroimding  neighbor- 
hoods. I  believe  their  fears  are  well 
founded. 

In  re^Tonse  to  this  situation.  I  intro- 
duced legislation  in  the  98th.  the  Mth. 
and  the  100th  Congresses  that  would 
allow  public  housing  authorities,  at 
their  discretion,  to  establish  maximum 
rents  based  on  operating  expenses  and 
debt  service  for  units,  as  well  as  other 
relevant  factors.  Let  me  emphasiae 
that  the  cap  is  not  imposed  upon 
public  housing  authorities,  but  is 
rather  made  available  as  an  option 
which  can  be  used  based  on  an  author- 
ity's individual  economic  consider- 
ations. My  legislation  passed  the 
House  last  year  as  part  of  this  body's 
comprehensive  housing  bill.  A  modi- 
fied version  of  this  legislation  appears 
in  H.R.  4.  the  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Act  of  1987. 

A  rent  ceiling  is  necessary  for  the 
long-term  future  of  this  Nation's 
public  housing  program.  In  order  to 
maintain  an  economic  mix— a  cross- 
section  of  lower,  low,  and  lowest 
income  families— and  prevent  the  iso- 
lation of  the  very  poor,  public  housing 
authorities  must  have  this  flexibility.  I 
believe  enough  evidence  has  been  pro- 
duced to  Illustrate  that  social  change 
and  economic  mobility  are  enhanced 
by  encouraging  housing  in  which  fami- 
lies of  different  incomes  and  age 
groups  can  live  together. 

A  broad  income  mix  includes  those 
who  are  largely  self-supporting  but 
still  need  some  help  in  obtaining 
decent  housing.  This  group  includes 
people  with  upward  mobility  who  will 
provide  leadership  in  developing  good 
and  stable  communities.  Should  these 
lower  income  working  tenants,  many 
who  serve  as  role  models  in  the  com- 
munity, leave  public  housing  due  to 
higher  rents,  we  would  be  left  with 
dense  concentrations  of  the  very  poor- 
est tenants.  Again,  experience  has 
shown  that  this  may  bring  on  higher 
maintenance  and  social  service  costs, 
as  well  as  having  a  detrimental  effect 
on  the  neighborhood. 
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The  poBtUve  effect  these  wwklnc 
tenenti  have  on  houalnc  cannot  be 
denied.  In  fact,  the  New  York  City 
Housinc  Authority,  which  runs  one  of 
the  most  guoeenful  housinc  procrams 
in  the  country,  states  that  the  intecrar 
tkn  of  vartoui  tnoome  croups  Is  one  of 
the  main  reasons  for  Its  success  over 
the  past  SO  years. 

Apart  from  prmnotlnc  an  economic 
■»»»,  there  is  another  very  Important 
raason  for  allowtnc  houstoc  authori- 
ties to  wtaMiith  a  rent  oelUnc-  If  the 
lower  Income  worklnc  tenants  are 
driven  out  of  public  housinc  due  to 
the  Inability  to  pay  a  hicher  rent, 
thoe  will  be  a  drastic  loss  In  rental 
iDoonie  to  the  authority  because  the 
inoominc  totants  wUl  have  slcnlf ieant- 
ly  reduced  Incomes  and  rent  levels. 
The  result  of  this  would  be  increased 
operatinc  subakUee  by  the  Pederal 
Government  and  the  American  tax- 
payer. In  theee  times  of  great  concern 
over  Pederal  deficits,  this  does  not 
ff^M>">  to  be  the  course  of  action  we 
would  want  to  follow. 

The  loss  of  a  rent  cap  does  not  affect 
only  larce  metropolitan  areas.  I  have 
received  letters  of  endorsement  from 
such  cities  as  Pueblo.  CO  and  Bloom- 
Incton.  IL.  on  the  need  for  a  rent  cap 
to  ensure  the  future  of  their  public 
iHwifhiC  procrams.  In  addition,  my 
rent  cap  leclsl^tlMi  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  Natkmal  Association  of  Hous- 
inc and  Redevelopment  Officials,  the 
CouncU  of  Large  Public  Housing  Au- 
thorities, and  the  Public  Housing  Au- 
thorities Director's  As80ciatl<m.  three 
mftjor  public  housinc  orcanisatl<»i  i. 

While  I  would  have  preferred  that 
HJl.  4  establish  an  open  ended,  maxi- 
mum rent  procram  for  public  housing 
tenants,  this  lecislatlon  nevertheless 
will  enhance  the  quality  of  life  in  our 
public  housing  developments.  It  Is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  in  address- 
Inc  this  important  public  housinc 
Issue. 

AMMsuMBST  omssD  ST  MS.  anss 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerli  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hiua:  Page 
US.  after  Une  ».  add  the  following  new  title 
and  conform  the  table  of  contents  aocord- 
tnglr. 

TITLC  vn— BUDGET  ENFORdaOCNT 
aac  Ttt.  nroacuiKNT  paovnioNa 

If  this  Act  and  the  amendmenU  made  by 
thli  Act  provide  for  new  budget  authority. 
budget  outlaya,  or  new  entitlement  author- 
ity, for  flaeal  year  1988  In  exoeas  of  the  level 
eatabUshed  (for  any  budget  function  or  aub- 
function  applicable  to  programs  authorised 
by  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act)  by  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
tiM  budget  for  such  fiscal  year  as  passed  by 
tlie  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
(whichever  Is  lower),  each  amount  provided 
by  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  for  such  budget  function  or  sub- 
function  shall  be  reduced  by  an  equal  per- 
centage to  ensure  compliance  with  such 
level. 


.  na  Dgvmmom. 

purposes  of  this  title,  the  terms 
"budget  authority",  "budget  outlays",  "con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget",  and  "en- 
Utlement  authority"  have  the  meanings 
given  such  terms  in  section  3  of  the  Con- 
gmsilnnal  Budget  Act  of  1074  (3  DJB.C.  8S3). 
ponrr  or  oaoca 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recoc- 
niaes  the  gentlenum  from  Texas  [Mr. 
GoHZAUi]  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  invalid  on  the  face  of  it 
because  it  would  commit  the  House  to 
an  improbability  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  other  body,  over  which  we  have 
no  Jurisdiction  whatsoever. 

It  is  pranised  on  an  illusory  contin- 
gency which  may  or  may  never 
happen.  We  do  not  even  do  that  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee;  so  I  object 
on  the  basis  that  it  foists  on  the  House 
an  unacceptable  mandate  under  the 
rules. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUe- 
man  from  Indiana  wish  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HILER.  Tes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  centleman 
from  Indiana  is  reoocniaed. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
think  the  point  of  order  is  in  place.  It 
Is  clear  that  what  we  are  doinc  with 
this  amendment  is  trylnc  to  brine  this 
blU  within  an  appropriation  budcet 
level,  as  we  do  on  many,  many  bills 
when  we  have  similar  kinds  of  lan- 
cuace.  I  do  not  think  the  point  of 
order  should  be  sustained. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
support  the  point  of  order,  because 
this  is  an  attempt  to  change  the 
Budcet  Act  which  is  not  before  us,  to 
put  in  place  a  new  mechanism  and  a 
unique  mechanism  for  enforcement  of 
the  Budcet  Act.  which  is  not  a  part  of 
this  leclalAtlon. 

The  fact  is  that  it  specifies  and  di- 
rects the  Secretary  In  a  certain  way  to 
enforce  this  on  the  Budget  Act.  It  ex- 
tends to  the  Budget  Act  that  cannot 
be  amended.  It  goes  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion process  and  to  other  processes  in 
the  1974  Budget  Act.  which  is  not  the 
subject  of  this  measure  that  is  before 
us.  However  important  the  budget 
mechanisms  that  are  in  place,  it  is  an 
attempt  to  modify  them  in  a  unique 
way  and  I  think  in  a  cumbersome  way 
in  terms  of  this  issue. 

I  would  hope  the  Chair  would  rule 
against  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  DomnoxT). 
The  Chair  will  rule  that  the  amend- 
ment does  not  amend  the  Budget  Act. 
The  Budcet  Act  is  only  a  reference 
point,  and  levels  in  the  budcet  resolu- 
tion are  measures  of  availability  of 
funds  authorized  or  provided  by  the 
pendlncbill. 

The  Chair  will  rule  that  it  is  not  in 
violation  of  the  rules  of  the  House.  No 
rule  of  the  House  requires  the  Chair 


to  rule  on  or  to  determine  the  work- 
ability or  unworkabillty  of  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  Chair  will  rule  that  the  amend- 
ment is  germane  and  the  point  of 
order  does  not  lie. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HiLgal  is  recognised  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  my  colleacues  in  the  House,  this 
is  really  a  very,  very  simple  amend- 
ment. Notwlthstandinc  the  fact  that 
we  debated  the  point  of  order  and  that 
it  took  awhile  to  read,  it  is  a  very,  very 
simple  amendment. 

What  this  amendment  would  do 
would  be  to  brine  this  bUl  within  the 
budcet  authorization  level  for  these 
functions  as  passed  by  the  House  or 
the  other  body,  whichever  is  lower. 

Now.  yesterday  we  passed  several 
amendments,  the  Gray  amendment 
and  the  Traficant  amendment,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  raising  this  au- 
thorisation above  the  House-passed 
budcet  resolution,  so  we  now  have  an 
authorization  bill  that  is  above  the 
House  budcet  resolution  passed  sever- 
al months  aco. 

Now,  we  do  not  know  when  the 
Budcet  Committee  Is  coinc  to  report 
back  to  this  House  and  to  the  other 
body  a  conference  report  on  the 
budcet.  It  could  be  ttUs  week.  It  could 
be  next  week.  It  could  be  next  year. 
We  do  not  Itnow  when  that  Is  coinc  to 
tiappen,  so  it  is  Important  that  we 
make  sure  that  our  authorization  bills 
are  in  line  with  some  type  of  restric- 
tion, some  type  of  limitation  placed 
upon  us.  Otherwise,  we  could  just  pass 
very,  very  high  authorization  bills,  and 
we  would  end  up  imposing  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  aU  the  re- 
sponsibility for  trylnc  to  have  respon- 
sible spendinc. 

So  what  my  amendment  would  do  is 
to  bring  the  authorization  for  this  bill 
In  line  with  either  the  House-passed 
budget  resolution  or  the  other  body's 
budcet  resolution,  whichever  is  lower. 

Now.  the  other  body's  budget  resolu- 
tion lor  these  functions  had  authority 
of  about  $15.6  billion.  Our  budget  reso- 
lution was  about  $15.9  billion.  With 
the  Gray  and  the  Traficant  amend- 
ments, our  authorization  is  something 
above  that  $15.9  billion. 

So  make  no  mistake  about  it,  this 
amendment  will  bring  the  authoriza- 
tion down.  It  will  bring  it  down  until 
we  get  to  a  responsible  level  that 
meets  one  or  the  other  budget  resolu- 
tions, whichever  is  lower,  as  scored  by 
the  CBO. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment.  I 
believe  it  is  a  fiscally  responsible 
amendment  and  I  think  it  makes  emi- 
nent good  sense. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HILER.  I  am  happy  to  jrleld  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  centlenuui  from 
Indiana  for  his  leadership  here  and  for 
offMlnc  this  amendment.  I  totally 
stu>port  it  and  think  that  the  House 
should  acree. 
AMSSUnairr  orrsKSD  bt  m.  ooiralsi  to  thb 

AMKHOMXirr  OPPBRXD  BT  MB.  HUB 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ooiralbc  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HHiBB"  In 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
amendment— 

(1)  strike  "in  excess  of'  and  insert  ",  the 
amounts  provided  shall  not  exceed";  and 

(3)  strike  "as  passed"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "applicable  level." 

(3)  strike  "  or  subfunction"  the  first  place 
it  appears. 

Mr.  BUJER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

PABUAMKIITAKT  IKQCIBT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  centleman 
will  sUte  it. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  did 
the  Chair  recognize  the  gentleman's 
interposition  of  a  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
was  on  his  feet  and  he  has  properly 
maintained  his  right  to  reserve  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  pursue  my  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  recollection  that  I  had  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Chair  on  my  amendment, 
at  which  time  the  gentleman  inter- 
posed his  objection. 

In  my  opinion  and  according  to  the 
precedents  I  have  listened  to,  that  is 
not  in  a  timely  fashion  interposing  a 
motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  states 
that  the  gentleman  was  on  his  feet  at 
the  time  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  was  recognized.  The  matter  of 
precedent  does  not  lie  on  this  case. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
Insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  reserve  my  ooint  of  order. 

The  CHAIPMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  rtiierves  his  point  of 
order. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
GoiTZALKz]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  am  proposing 
would  asstire  that  the  total  authoriza- 
tion budget  and  outlays  provided  for 
in  this  act  for  fiscal  year  1988  would 
comply  with  the  totals  established  in 
any  applicable  budcet.  that  is,  any 


budcet  function,  in  the  concurrent 
budcet  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

This  principle  is  also  included  in 
HJl.  4.  and  I  am  very  much  distressed 
and  quite  disappointed  in  the  efforts 
of  the  centleman  from  Indiana  to  dis- 
rupt acreements  reached  in  the  Bank- 
inc  Committee. 

In  addition,  the  House  and  Senate 
Budcet  Committees  are  presently  In 
conference  on  the  fiscal  year  1988 
budcet.  They  will  reach  acreements 
that  will  affect  the  programs  author- 
ized in  this  bill. 

I  acree  that  the  totals  in  our  bill 
should  be  within  the  totals  specified 
by  the  concurrent  budcet  resolution  as 
screed  to  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  my  amendment  would 
assure  that  that  happens. 

The  gentleman's  effort  to  require 
our  bill  to  be  lower  than  the  total 
agreed  to  by  the  House  and  the  Senate 
proposes  unreasonable  restrictions  and 
impositions. 

I  urge  support  of  this  very  reasona- 
ble amendment. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  chair- 
man, and  I  think  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hilch]  should  also 
receive  some  credit  for  attempting  to 
try  to  keep  this  within  budget.  I  think 
that  the  concern  that  the  chairman 
raised  is  one  that  aU  of  us  would  have 
if  we  tried  to  slice  a  little  out  of  each 
program  to  make  the  budcet  amount, 
or  to  try  and  reframe  or  recast  the 
programs. 

So  I  would  hope  that  with  this  com- 
promise and  with  the  intention  again 
stated  that  perhaps  we  could  move 
forward  and  accept  the  chairman's 
amendment,  and  I  guess  that  in  my 
own  view  I  think  that  a  lot  of  this  is 
redundant  in  terms  of  the  Budget  Act, 
which  has  all  of  the  procedures  in  it 
which  address  this  particular  concern, 
but  I  think  that  it  highlights  the  con- 
cern that  we  all  have  with  regard  to 
the  budcet. 

Hopefully  we  could  come  to  some 
acreement  with  regard  to  this  and  ex- 
pedite the  btisiness  of  the  House  in 
this  particular  matter. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the  centleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  extent  that 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  TrK^'a"*  is  Intended  to  make  clear 
that  the  House  wants  the  housing 
function  to  be  abided  by  with  respect 
to  the  budcet.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  disagreement.  I  would  say 
that  the  Housinc  8ubc(»unlttee  has 


been  as  dllicent  as  any  authorlzinc 
committee  in  this  Concress  in  trylnc 
to  conform  its  authorization  niunbers 
to  the  applicable  budget  numbers  at 
the  time.  That  is  an  acreement  that 
we  have  reached  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  that  we  have  woiiied  toward. 

We  have  adopted  in  the  committee 
both  specified  cuts  to  procrams  and 
specific  chances  in  the  lancuace  to 
conform  to  that.  So  if  that  is  the  coal 
of  the  amendment,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  chairman's  amendment  should 
properly  be  accepted,  because  the 
problem  with  the  centlonan's  amend- 
ment is  severalf old. 

First  of  all.  it  undercuts  the  budcet 
conferees  on  behalf  of  this  House  at 
this  time.  This  House  has  passed  a 
budget.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  budget 
that  every  Member  of  this  body  sup- 
ports, but  the  House  has  passed  a 
budcet  and  sent  its  conferees  to  neco- 
tiate  with  the  Senate  over  that 
budcet.  To  pass  with  resftecX  to  this 
function  or  any  other  an  instruction 
essentially  to  say  that  the  housinc 
function  should  be  the  lower  number 
of  the  House  or  the  Senate  seems  to 
me  to  totally  undercut  our  own  repre- 
sentatives in  the  conference  which  is 
currently  oncoinc- 

Second,  this  function-by-funcUon. 
that  is,  subfunctlon-by-subfunctlon 
targetinc.  is  more  precision  in  budcet- 
inc  than  is  intended  by  the  Budcet 
Act.  In  fact,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mitte  is  not  bound  by  the  overaU  func- 
tion limit,  but  rather  by  Just  the  over- 
all authority  which  they  redistribute 
within  their  own  discretion  differently 
from  the  way  in  which  the  Budcet 
Committee  decides  it.  So  to  impose  on 
the  authorizing  committee  an  even 
more  stringent  standard  than  is  envi- 
sioned by  the  Budget  Act  is  unwise 
and  inappropriate.  We  ought  to  abide 
by  the  budget.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  to  the  amendment  would 
say  that  we  intend  to  abide  by  the 
budcet. 

Finally,  the  centleman's  amendment 
selects  a  pro  rata  reduction  of  all  func- 
tions in  order  to  conform  to  the 
budcet.  That  is  not  the  best  way  to  do 
it.  If  the  House  were  to  pass  the  gen- 
tleman's substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
when  we  go  to  conference  on  this  blU, 
if  we  have  a  budget,  we  can  conform  to 
that  budget  by  maklnc  Judgments 
about  different  functions  rather  than 
some  form  of  pro  rata  reduction.  So  I 
think  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  offered  what  is  really  an  improv- 
Inc  amendment,  and  it  is  not  at  war  at 
all  with  the  idea  of  conforminc  this 
bill  to  the  budcet. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 
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Ifr.  SUNDQUIST.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yleldlnc. 

Mr.  r******"**".  my  question  ii  this. 
There  to  Mnvcaaftuton  over  this  u  to 
how  mudi  would  have  to  be  cut  be- 
tween the  ehalnnan'i  amendment  and 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  senUe- 
man  from  Indiana.  Would  It  be  poesl- 
ble  f or  the  diitlngutohed  chairman  to 
find  out  for  ua  what  the  amount  to  In 
the  HoiMO-apiHxnred  budget  and  how 
much  would  have  to  be  cut  to  conform 
to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

The  CHAHUIAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Oomzalb] 

has  expired.  

(On  request  of  Mr.  Sowdqoist  and 
by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Oomzalb 
was  allowed  to  itrooeed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman, 
HJL  4.  to  begin  wlth-and  I  am  glad 
^^f»  the  gentleman  to  raising  the  tosue. 
because  It  to  one  that  has  been  con- 
fused and  distorted  somewhat— to 
within  the  aggregate  House  concur- 
rent budget  resoluUon  approved  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  c(»tlnue  to  yield 
for  another  question? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  that  information,  but  I 
would  like  to  see.  if  we  could,  the  de- 
tails of  that  from  the  House-passed 
budget  resolution.  I  am  on  the  Budget 
Committee,  and  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  out  what  the  numbers  are.  and  if 
the  distinguished  gentleman  would  be 
able  to  give  us  those  numbers,  it  would 
be  very  helpf  uL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Oohzalb] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  liir.  OomA- 
LB  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Hi.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  look  at  the  report 
■ocompanlng  the  bill,  he  will  see  that 
what  we  have  there  to  in  total  arith- 
metic count  $15.9  billion,  as  within  the 
House-approved  aggregate  reaolution. 
so  that  to  say  that  H.R.  4  was  not  to  to 
say  that  we  would  never  had  the  con- 
sensus at  the  very  outset  of  the  consid- 
eration of  H  Jl.  4  that  we  did  get. 

Now.  the  Senate  has  approved  a 
housing  authorization  bilL  Their 
amount  to  about  3.6  less  because  of  the 
inflation  factor  that  they  did  not 
factor  in.  But  on  our  side  and  in  our 
bill,    as    the    committee    print    will 

show 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gmtleman  from  Texas  [BAr.  Oohzalb] 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Suhikiuist  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ooiisalb 
was  aUowed  to  inoceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 
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Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wlU  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  informa- 
tion that  the  gentleman  has  described. 
and  I  appreciate  it.  to  in  the  coet  esti- 
mate. What  I  would  like  to  know  is. 
what  to  the  House-passed  budget  reso- 
lution for  housing?  How  much? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  It  to  in  that  range 
that  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  How  much  pre- 
cisely? Not  in  the  range.  Mr.  Chalr- 


pre- 


Mr.  GONZALEZ  Well.  I  said 
cisely.  It  to  a  $1S.9  billion  figure. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  What  to  the 
Senate  number,  then? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  $15.9  bUllon. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Both  the  Senate 
and  the  House? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  No.  no.  The  House 
budget  resolution  in  its  housing  com- 
ponent provides  that  amount,  because 
it  factors  in  a  3-percent  Inflationary 
•mount,  unlike  the  Senate,  which 
came  in  with  $16.6. 

a  1S40 
Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
Senate  number  to  $16.6  billion.  The 
House-passed  budget  resolution  to 
$15.9  billion. 

If  thto  bill  to  in  excess  of  $15.9  bil- 
lion, according  to  the  gentleman's  res- 
olution, then  it  would  have  to  be 
brought  back  to  $15.9. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  have  to  conform  with  whatever 
the  final  budget  aggregate  amoimt  to. 
yes.  sir. 

We  are  committed.  We  are  commit- 
ted to  conforming  to  the  budget  when 
and  if  and  whatever  to  the  final  deter- 
mination. 

In  case  that  to  the  final  budget  de- 
termination, we  would  have  to  come  to 
that  figiire.  yes.  sir. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  It  refers  to  the  budget 
resolution,  correct? 

The  gentleman  has  Just  indicated, 
and  I  did  not  hear  the  gentleman's 
precise  language:  but  if  or  when  we 
came  up  with  a  budget  resolution,  it 
would  revert  back  to  the  $15.9  billion. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gohzalb] 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Birs.  Roukxha  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Oomzalb  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 


Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GONZAUBZ  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey.         

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  OohzalbI.  my  dtotin- 
(ulshed  chairman,  what  happens 
under  the  gentleman's  amendment  if 
there  to  not  budget  resolution? 

BCr.  GONZALEZ  If  there  to  no 
budget  resolution? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  If  there  to  no 
budget  resolution  arrived  at  by  both 
parties,  under  your  amendment,  sir? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  ScHTTMSB].  my  distinguished  col- 
league, who  to  on  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  and  the  gentleman  can 
reply  to  the  gentlewoman's  Inquiry. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Basically,  what  would  happen  If  the 
House  and  the  other  body  failed  to 
agree,  would  be  that  the  House  would 
then  pass  a  resolution  that  would  say 
all  House  302(b)  allocations,  not  Just 
for  housing,  for  everything,  must 
comply  with  the  House  budget  resolu- 
tion, and  we  would  be  under  that 
under  thto  amendment. 

That  to  what  we  did  in  1985. 

Blr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wHl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  I  understand  then,  the  House 
budget  resolution  to  $15.9  billion  and 
the  Senate  \s  $15.6. 

Thto  bill  that  we  will  be  voting  on 
shortly  is  $15.9  plus  $500  million  that 
was  added  on  as  an  amendment,  so 
thto  bill  in  effect  would  be  In  excess  of 
the  House  budget  amount,  both  the 
House  and  the  other  body? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  If  the  gentleman 
will  recall,  during  the  discussion  of  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  n- 
llnoto  [Mr.  Gray]  pending  at  that 
time,  there  to  no  agreement  that  that 
figure  of  $600  million  to  correct. 

We  have  quite  a  bit  of  evidentiary 
information  to  indicate  that  it  would 
be  considerably  lower  than  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  GohzalbI 
has  again  expired. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  HiLKRl  press  hto  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HILE3%.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order. 

The  CHADWtAN.  The  point  of 
order  to  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 


It  to  not  my  intention.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  prolong  the  activities  of  the 
House  thto  afternoon:  but  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to 
contingent  upon  several  things:  No.  1. 
that  we  are  ever  going  to  see  a  concur- 
rent budget. 

The  fact  to  that  the  House  and  the 
other  body  have  been  locked  in  negoti- 
ations for  a  long  time,  smd  I  do  not 
Icnow.  maybe  the  gentleman  can  tell 
us.  when  that  budget  will  come  out: 
but  we  have  no  indication  when  and  if 
we  will  ever  have  a  budget. 

In  the  past  years  we  always  had  a 
Democrat  House,  and  the  other  body 
controlled  by  the  other  party:  and 
that  was  the  Justification  for  not 
having  a  budget  resolution. 

Thto  year  we  no  longer  have  that 
Justification.  Obviously,  something 
else  Is  taking  place. 

Some  Members  want  to  raise  taxes 
more  than  others,  and  I  guess  that  to 
some  of  the  problem:  but  we  have  no 
concurrent  budget  resolution  at  thto 
point. 

So.  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  to  contingent  upon 
that.  My  amendment  to  not. 

My  amendment  saj^  that  we  will 
meet  a  limit.  Irrespective  of  whether 
we  have  a  budget  or  not.  The  second 
reason  that  I  got  into  the  subf  unctions 
level  to  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  D- 
linoto  [Mr.  Gray],  that  passed  yester- 
day, should  impact  on  the  CH^BG  Pro- 
gram, and  that  to  why  we  added  that 
the  subfunctions  would  be  effective. 

If  we  are  going  to  provide  additional 
money  in  asstoted  housing,  let  us  not 
take  that  money  out  of  CDBG:  so  that 
was  why  the  language  was  worded  in 
the  way  it  was. 

Mr.  PURSELL  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILER.  tSx.  C^hairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  s^elding. 

If  I  understand  correctly,  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  will  now  put  this  bill  over 
budget,  either  the  House  or  Senate 
numbers,  whatever  comes  out.  The 
gentleman  to  at  16  plus. 

Would  the  gentleman  give  us  the 
straight  numbers  here,  because  the 
Hiler  amendment  to  direct,  whichever 
to  lower,  so  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana to  trying  to  conform  to  the  budget 
resolution.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
to  not. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  will  put  it  above  the 
budget  numbers,  either  Senate  or 
House,  or  conference  agreement. 

The  gentleman  to  going  to  have  to 
lower  the  numbers  in  thto  bill  in  order 
to  conform  to  the  budget. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Hi.  SCHUMER.  liir.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 


words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  am  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget:  and  as  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  can  testify,  we  have 
worked  very  hard,  and  every  commit- 
tee, including  thto  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Economic  Development, 
to  meet  the  budget  resolution. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  would  do  Just  that.  It 
would  say  whether  the  House  and  the 
other  body  come  to  an  agreement  or 
whether  we  operate  under  simply  the 
House  budget  approved  by  both 
bodies,  we  would  have  to  coniform  to 
the  budget  resolution  which  means 
that  in  conference  either  the  Gray 
amendment  would  not  be  adopted  or. 
if  it  would,  the  numbers  would  hve  to 
be  cut  to  meet  at  most  the  15.9  billion 
that  the  House  supported. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  to  the  amendment  to 
indeed  a  mechanism  to  bring  us  into 
compliance  with  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, and  we  may  not  get  agreement 
between  the  House  and  the  other 
body,  as  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
has  stated.  That  to  true. 

If  that  happens,  we  would,  and  I 
repeat,  we  would  go  back  to  the  sce- 
nario we  used  in  1985. 

The  House  would  then  pass  a  resolu- 
tion on  the  floor  of  thto  House  stating 
that  the  House  numbers  would  apply, 
the  302(b)  allocations  would  be  made 
under  the  House  numbers:  and  Indeed 
the  entire  House  would  have  to 
comply  with  the  budget,  so  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  a 
good  amendment. 

It  to  a  cost-cutting  amendment.  It  to 
an  amendment  that  sas^  we  must,  no 
matter  what  else  happens,  agree  to 
either  the  Senate-House  conference 
agreement  on  budget  niunbers  or  the 
House  agreement  on  budget  numbers. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  am  happy  to  jrleld 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILER.  I  have  a  simple  ques- 
tion. In  the  amendment  I  have  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Oon- 
zalb]  offered,  it  appears  to  me  the 
gentleman  struck  the  language  that 
said  comply  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives numliers.  so  hto  sentence 
ends  by  "the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year." 


MODmCATION    OrmXD    BT    MR.    SCHtmES    TO 
THX    AMXRDlIXirT   OITXItKD    BT    MR.    GONZALEZ 

TO  THX  AMKinnacirr  orrsRSD  by  mr.  hilkr 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  change  a 
word  in  the  Gonzalez  amendment 
from  ."applicable  level"  to  "such 
level." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  might 
clear  up  the  confusion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  CHAHUiCAN.  The  modification 
to  agreed  to. 

The  text  of  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  to  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OomALB,  as 
modified,  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Hn«B.  in  the  matter  propoaed  to  be  inaerted 
by  the  amendment— 

(1)  strike  "in  excess  or'  and  insert  ",  the 
amoiinta  provided  shall  not  exceed";  and 

(2)  strike  "as  pasaed"  and  all  that  follows 
ttiroush  such  level." 

(3)  strike  "or  subfunction"  the  firrt  place 
it  appears. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  to  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  OohzalbeI,  as 
modified,  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HnxRl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RBCORDCDVOTK 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  242.  noes 
166,  not  voting  25,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  1761 

ATES— 242 


Akaka 

Donnelly 

Jenkins 

Alexander 

Johnson  (CT) 

Andenon 

Dowdy 

JoluiMa(8D> 

Andrews 

Downey 

Jooes  (NO 

Anniuolo 

Durbin 

Jaf>es(TN) 

AnUiony 

Dwyer 

Jonu 

Applegate 

Dymally 

Kanjonkl 

Aspin 

Early 

Kaptur 

Atkins 

Rckart 

Kastenmeter 

AuColn 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kennedy 

Barnard 

Enclish 

Kennelly 

Bates 

Erdreldi 

Klldee 

Bellenaon 

Eipy 

Kolter 

Bennett 

Evans 

Berman 

FaaceU 

LaPalce 

BevUl 

Faaio 

Biam 

Peichan 

\ai\Um 

BUbray 

Flake 

Leath(TX) 

Rwhlert 

FUppo 

Lehman  (CA) 

Bocks 

Plorlo 

Lehman  (FL) 

Boland 

Potfletta 

Leiand 

BorsU 

Foley 

Levin  (W) 

Boaco 

Ford  (MI) 

Levine(CA) 

Boucher 

Prank 

Lewis  (GA) 

Boxer 

Froat 

Upinkl 

Oarda 

Lloyd 

Brooks 

Oejdenson 

LowTy(WA) 

Bruce 

Gibbons 

Luken.  Thanaa 

Bryant 

Oilman 

MaeKay 

OUckman 

Manton 

CampbeU 

Oonxalez 

Markey 

Carper 

Gordon 

Martlnes 

Carr 

Grant 

llatml 

Chapman 

Gray<IL> 

llavroules 

ChappeU 

Green 

Uandi 

Clarke 

Guarini 

MeCloskey 

Clay 

HaU(OH) 

lleCurdy 

Coelho 

HaU(TX) 

MdJade 

Coleman  (TX> 

Hamilton 

llcHiwfa 

CoUlns 

Harris 

MdCnien  (MD) 

Conte 

Hatcher 

ICfume 

Conyers 

Hawkins 

Mka 

Cooper 

Hayes  <n<) 

Miller  (CA) 

Coyne 

Hayes  (LA) 

MineU 

Crockett 

Hefner 

Moakley 

Darden 

Herlel 

MoUohan 

delaOana 

Hochbrueckner 

Moody 

DeFaik) 

Horton 

Morrtta 

Dellums 

Howard 

Morrtaoo  ((TT) 

Derrick 

Hoyer 

Mraaek 

Dicks 

Hubbard 

Murphy 

DInceU 

Huckaby 

MunJia 

DioOuardi 

Huches 

Made 

Jeffords 

Natcber 
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l<CT) 

Ro«taad<OAJ     Swift 


Bkttmi^ttt  (VA) 

SnUUXTZ) 
8BUUi.Daiii7 

((m> 

8mlUi.  Rotert 

t^Ammm   DOMld  <NH> 

Smith.  Robert 
(OB) 


KIL) 

Martin  (NT)  Stancelsnd 

Ht^vJi"—  Stcnbolni 

I  (CA>        MeOtmth  Sundqulat 

H»Mm-M  (HC)  Sweeney 
BwtaMlaU 
Tuike 

I  (OK)      Milter  (OH)  TBjrlor 

miter  (WA>  TtManM(CA) 

PkvcD  MoUnan  Dpton 

MatUsanMry  Vander  Ja«t 

Mwlwil  Vueamnrtch 

Oallo  Morrlaaa  (WA)  Wallwr 

Oakaa  Myera  Weber 

Obwrteh  Nlelaaa  Webton 

OoodUiw  OUn  Wtaittaker 

GradteoD  Ozler  WoU 

Ofaad*  Puile  Worttey 

Qnn  PMkvmo  Wylte 

OuMtefo  Pentiy  Touac  (AK) 

BammervauBidt  Petri  Tounc  (PL) 


PuiaeU 
MOT  VOTIMO— as 

W) 


Ovdoa 
Oeptaardt 
Gray  (PA) 


Urincitaa 

MeCandtoa 

Fbckard 


lir.  ATKINS  changed  his  vote  tmm 

••no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  to 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hmn],  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

pnSOIiAL  EXPLASATIOM 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  the 
distinct  honor  to  be  with  our  Speak- 
er's iUustrlous  predecessor.  Speaker 
O'Neill,  when  he  was  given  an  honor- 
ary degree  at  Harvard  University  this 
morning:  and.  therefore.  I  was  absent 
on  roUcall  174.  EUul  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  no. 

I  was  also  absent  on  roUcall  175.  Had 
I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted  yes: 
and.  likewise,  on  rollcall  176.  I  would 
have  voted  yes. 

Ifr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  DsFAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DkPAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  home  State  of 
Oregon  and  throughout  the  country. 
the  vast  majority  of  residents  in 
mobile  home  parks  own  their  homes. 
It  is  expensive  to  move  a  mobile  home. 
Local  moves  can  cost  $1,500  or  more 
and  It  can  be  difficult  to  find  a  new  lo- 
cation. 

Therefore,  if  park  residents  are 
faced  with  high  rent  increases,  or  a 
park  Is  closed  to  make  way  for  other 
development,  the  residents  often  face 
a  tremendous  problem.  One  answer  is 
resident-ownership  of  mobile  home 
parks.  However,  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  percentage  of  mobile  home  resi- 
dents are  low  income  and  because  co- 
operative ownership  is  a  complex  proc- 
ess, resident-ownership  Is  generally 
not  feasible. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  use  of  sec- 
Uon  8  certificates  for  this  purpose 
would  be  useful.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve that  Ccmgress  should  encourage 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  use  section  8  certifi- 
cates to  assist  mobile  home  residents 
in  cooperatively  purchasing  parks. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  absolutely  agree 
with  my  colleague.  This  would  be  a 
valuable  way  to  use  section  8  certifi- 
cates. I  wiU  be  happy  to  work  with  you 
and  the  Department  on  this  important 
program. 

Mr.  DaFAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  baiA  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  I  had  Intro- 
duced the  Jesse  Gray  housing  amend- 
ment. I  WiU  not  do  it  this  year  because 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has 
Agreed  that  we  wlU  have  hearings  in 
the  subcommittee. 

I  think  this  is  an  Important  and 
unique  development  for  creating  not 
only  additional  low-cost  housing  but 
the  Jobs  and  the  means  of  financing 
the  housing. 

I  urge  that  we  continue  to  pay  this 
unique  method  of  creating  additional 
low-cost  public  housing  the  careful  at- 
tention that  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man has  paid  to  it  over  the  past  year 
ilnce  I  intrtxhiced  this  amendment.  It 
is  a  unique  one  that  would  require  far 
more  money  than  is  in  the  budget.  In 
view  of  the  excellent  way  we  have 
moved  on  the  brandnew  initiative  on 
HJl.  4.  I  refrain  from  introducing  the 
amendment,  based  on  the  excellent  co- 
operation I  have  had  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas. 

Ui.  GONZALEZ.  First,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  want  to  express  our  appreciar 
tion  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
for  his  forbearance  in  not  insisting  on 
reintroducing  the  amendment  he  in- 
troduced last  year.  In  recognition  that 
what  he  would  ask  for.  which  inciden- 
tally has  my  total  support,  the  gentle- 
man understands  it  would  be  far  in 
excess  of  our  budget  authority,  but  I 
would  point  out  that  the  Jesse  Gray 
approach  epitomizes  and  evokes  the 
memory  of  a  great,  heroic  American. 

I  will  remind  the  gentleman  that  the 
subcommittee  is  pledged  to  Joining 
him  in  his  district,  in  the  name  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  win  review  the  ac- 
tivities of  public  housing  and  assisted 
housing  generally  in  the  city  of  De- 
troit, and  particularly  in  the  gentle- 
man's district. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Ux.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  subcommittee  chairman. 

The  Jesse  Gray  National  Tenants 
Organization,  of  course,  is  present 
almost  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 
We  have  2  dozen  Members  of  Congress 
who  support  this  bold  initiative.  I  real- 
ize that  it  is  not  appropriate  to  try  to 
debate  the  Issue  here,  but  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman's  continuing  concern 
about  this  matter  is  extremely  well 
taken. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  his  committee,  and  I  jrield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  nearing  the 
completion  of  this  bilL  We  will  soon 
rise,  and  when  we  do  rise,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  of  this  com- 


mittee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Wtuk].  will  offer  a  motlcm  to  recom- 
mit, and  that  motion  to  recommit  will 
be  with  instructions  that  this  body 
bring  the  bill  Xsmdk.  with  the  provisions 
that  have  crane  to  be  known  as  the 
Armey-Kemp  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Members 
of  this  body  what  the  Armey-Kemp 
amendment  is  aU  about  and  what  it 
does,  but  before  I  do  that  I  would  like 
to  remind  them  that  this  is  the  same 
amendment  that  this  body  passed  by  a 
vote  of  238  to  176  a  year  ago.  It  was 
passed  in  a  bill  that  this  body  passed 
in  turn  by  a  vote  of  419  to  1. 

Now,  when  the  amendment  was  in- 
troduced the  last  time,  1  year  ago.  it 
was  opposed  by  the  committee.  They 
felt  it  was  unnecessary  and  imwanted. 
but  as  the  debate  proceeded  it  became 
clear  that  this  amendment  was  not 
bom  out  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Arhst 
or  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KnfPl.  This  amendment  was  bom  out 
of  the  efforts  of  people  who  have 
become  the  folk  heroes  of  public  hous- 
ing, the  people  who  have  taken  control 
of  the  projects  themselves  and  their 
neighbors  because  they  know  the  Gov- 
ernment has  failed  them. 

When  I  first  became  interested  in 
public  housing,  it  was  academic  I  did 
not  know  the  facts.  I  had  never  lived 
there.  I  had  never  known  anybody 
who  did.  but  I  could  see.  and  what  I 
saw  was.  I  thought,  failure.  So  I  went 
to  visit  the  public  housing  units,  and 
what  I  saw  in  these  units  across  the 
Nation  was  living  conditions  that 
break  one's  heart. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  seen  a  little 
girl  with  rat  bites,  and  I  did  not  like 
what  I  saw.  I  have  seen  mothers  and 
fathers  come  together  even  after 
having  been  separated  because  within 
the  context  of  tenant  management 
and  the  dream  of  home  ownership, 
they  knew  they  could  beat  the  welfare 
rap  and  save  their  children.  I  have 
seen  them  suffer  under  one  false 
promise  after  another  from  prior  Con- 
gresses. Time  after  time  they  held  out 
hope  that  they  might  go  forward,  and 
they  found  within  the  legislation  that 
first  gave  them  hope  another  broken 
dream  because  of  a  legislative  sham 
that  put  within  that  legislation  obsta- 
cles, that  allowed  everybody  to  give  lip 
service  to  the  dream  that  no  more 
would  we  have  dope  pushers  preying 
on  our  children,  no  more  wotild  the 
teenage  pregnancy  rate  be  out  of 
hand,  no  more  would  the  fathers  have 
to  leave  home  so  their  children  could 
be  fed  and  clothed.  These  were  obsta- 
cles that  were  gimmicks  that  they  did 
not  see  in  the  fine  print. 

And  this  time  these  folks,  led  by 
people  like  Kiml  Gray  and  Bertha 
Gilkey.  have  read  the  fine  print,  and 
they  tell  me  in  words  that  are  very 
clear— words  like  "H.R.  4  stinks"  with 
its  present  provisions,  "that  we  will  no 
longer  be  treated  as  second  daas  citi- 


zens"—have  you  heard  this  language 
before?— that  "we  are  sick  bnd  tired  of 
living  on  plantations  built  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  we  want  control 
of  our  lives." 

They  have  asked  me  to  do  a  simple 
thing,  not  something  that  is  very  big 
in  this  process,  but  they  have  asked 
me  to  speak  for  them  on  this  floor  be- 
cause they  are  not  elected  to  do  so  for 
themselves.  And  so  I  do  that,  and  I  am 
saying  that  Klml  Gray  and  Bertha 
Gilkey  and  all  those  children  and 
those  residents  have  proven  to  us  time 
and  time  again  that  they  have  all  the 
ability  that  was  discounted  in  the 
debate  yesterday. 

I  do  not  want  to  hear  that  these 
people  cannot  do  it.  I  do  not  want  to 
hear  that  these  people  are  not  ready 
yet.  I  do  not  want  to  hear  that  they 
are  not  able  to  leam  or  they  cannot  be 
tnisted.  That  is  baloney.  It  is  the  Gov- 
ernment that  is  not  able  to  leam  and 
cannot  be  trusted,  and  they  know  it. 

yir.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Members  to 
vote  yes  on  the  recommittal  and  do 
something  out  of  their  hearts  for 
people  who  have  a  right  to  expect  this 
body  todo  what  is  right. 

til.  HUNTER.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  address 
my  remarks  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Abmkt],  and 
thank  him  for  taking  me  and  other 
Members  down  to  the  housing  project 
that  Kiml  Gray  has  devoted  so  much 
time  to.  I  remember  that  we  asked  her 
how  she  and  other  leaders  in  this 
project  managed  to  bring  down  the 
teenage  pregnancy  rate,  bring  down 
tht  drug  addiction  rate,  and  solve  the 
other  problems  they  had.  and  she  said, 
very  simply.  "We  raised  the  horizons 
of  our  young  people." 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  to  follow  the  recommendations 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [BCr. 
Armkt]  and  raise  the  horizons  of  so 
many  people  in  public  housing 
projects  by  giving  them  a  chance  at 
the  American  dream.  I  would  urge  a 
"yes"  vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
8upp(xt  o(  IH.R.  4,  the  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Devetopment  Act  o(  1967.  I  commend  the 
distinguiahed  commitlee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzai.£Z]  and  the 
ranlung  minority  member,  ttw  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Wyue]  for  their  toadership  and  per- 
severance in  bringirtg  this  tM  t>efore  us  today. 
I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  trbute  to  our  deceased  colleague  from 
Connecticut,  lylr.  McKiraiey,  wtw  championed 
housing  legislation  ttvoughout  his  tenure  in 
Congress.  His  influence  on  this  biN  is  deeply 
apprefcated,  and  we  wriH  sorely  miss  his  dedh 
calsd  efforts  to  provide  better  h(xjsar)g  for  our 
Nation. 

I  support  this  bl,  as  I  have  simisr  housing 
measures  in  tfw  past,  because  I  t>elieve  tfiat 
decent,  affordaijle  housing  is  a  pressing  issue 
ttwt  dessrvea  our  favorable  oorMidsrslion.  In 
my  own   oongreasional   dMrict,   low-income 


housing  and  liousing  for  the  homeless  is  in 
dve   need   Afterdsble   housing   for  mkMe- 


is  an  issue  that  certainly  dssst^'ss  Federal  at- 
tentkm.  H.R.  4.  wNch  aulhoiins  housing  wtd 
community  development  prDgrams  for  fiscal 
year  1968,  wH  touch  the  Iwas  of  many  fami- 
lies throughout  the  Nalton  by  providing  them 
with  housing  mat  they  can  afford. 

Among  other  important  provWorw,  HJ1.  4 
increases  ftnfng  for  tfw  [)epar1mant  of  Hous- 
ing STKl  Urban  Devetopmsnt  [HUCq,  housing 
programs,  and  provides  $3.4  bMon  tor  rural 
housing  loan  and  rental  asaistancs  programs 
uTKJer  ttie  Farmers  Home  AdiiiiiiislialiuiL  This 
legislation  makes  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration mortgage  insurance  fntfrnn  perma- 
nent, as  well  as  setting  Hs  smual  loan  credi 
limit  at  $100  bMion.  H.R.  4  also  sets  the 
annual  credK  limit  of  the  Government  Naional 
Mortgage  Association,  Girmie  Mae,  at  its 
present  level  of  $150  bOoa  Furthermore. 
H.R.  4  continues  to  fund  the  Community  De- 
vetopmsnt Btock  Grant  [COBG]  Program  and 
the  Urt>an  Devetopment  Action  Grant  [UDAG] 
Program  at  their  current  levels.  I  befieve  Vwt 
these  programs  have  been  inetrunfwnlal  in  da- 
vetoping  housing  in  depressed  sreas  snd  leel 
that  their  continued  fuming  is  esssnKaL  H.R. 
4  also  authorizes  $100  mHon  for  Ihe  Nehemi- 
ah  Program  to  buM  low-  and  moderate- 
irKxxne  housing  in  depressed  sreas,  and  it  au- 
thorizes HUD  to  designate  up  to  100  "enter- 
prise zones"  to  encourage  businesses  to 
locate  in  areas  of  high  unemptoyimnL  I  feel 
tfiat  tf>ese  provisions  wM  make  poeHive 
changes  in  areas  wftere  hotwing  is  inadequate 
and  jot>s  are  urtavaiabto. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tfw  legislatton  is  overdue  and 
addresses  not  only  a  present  problem,  txit  a 
problem  wtiich  is  Hcely  to  worsen  in  tfie 
coming  years.  HcMising  is  one  of  Ihe  most  ele- 
mental needs  of  peopto.  I  strongly  boieve  that 
we  sftoiM  (to  wftat  we  can  to  provide  fwuslng 
for  ttioee  wfw  need  assistance,  and  in  general 
make  housing  more  affontabto.  Aooordhgly.  it 
is  imperative  ttwt  we  adopt  Ihe  I  lousing  and 
Comnwnity  [Jevetopment  Act.  and  I  InvMe  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of  H.R.  4. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  IMnois.  Mr.  Chsirman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4.  I  want  to  commend 
Chairman  GONZAifZ  for  bringing  to  the  House 
a  housing  authorizalion  measure  that  we  can 
all  be  proud  of.  WNto  ttw  liM  may  not  go  far 
enough  tor  some  Members,  N  is  a  beginning 
and  one  that  shouM  be  supported  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

There  are  about  8  mMton  peopto  who  are 
ovrently  tsiomployed  and  becauae  of  their 
lack  of  irtoome,  it  would  stand  to  reason  that 
many  of  tfiem  rely  on  federaHy  aasisted  fwus- 
ing  to  proviito  sfwltor  for  thamaelvas  and  their 
families.  President  Reagan's  prsvious  culs  in 
federally  assisted  fwusing  and  fiis  current  at- 
tempts to  reduce  tttoee  tondtog  levsls  even 
more  are  morally  wrong.  The  fad  is  that  those 
unemployed  dlizens  are  in  desperate  rwed  of 
anoraane  era  oocorn  nouasig.  ri.ri.  4  ai- 
lempts  to  aiJdrosi  ttwir  rteeds  as  opposed  to 
tfie  Reagan  admirwtralion.  We  shoiM  not  tw 
corKsemed  wNh  wftat  Mr.  Onagan  may  or  may 
not  sign  into  law.  We  have  a  Federal  rs^xm- 
sibHty  to  provkte  for  ttwae  cNlzans  who 
cannot  provide  f<w  ttwmeelvea. 
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I IMW*  a  (My  and 

In  lum,  t» 
\m  a  ^*t  ■w'  laiponiWy  to  itam.  It 
■houM  pRMida  daoant  houaing  tor  Mi 
to  ■«•  in.  Our  duly  ia  to  oali  good  ^^ 
dalwar  ofiportMNMaa  and  aar>4oaa.  aquMbiy  to 
tm  _  imr  numbar  of  AnwricMi  paopto.  H.R. 

Wa  rwM  hoard  twi  m  IgM  d  our  cunwn 
t  KR.  4  cala  tor  too  much 
-  Lai  ua  ba  olaar.  poor  paopto  ara  not 
to  Wmw  tor  ow  daloM  praUama.  Thay  dU  not 
cmto  our  morwnanlai  budgal  daidL  \Mhy  la 
N  thai  «w  v«y  admlnMralton  which  ouaad 
Ma  prabtam.  Ihia  and  Ikna  aoiin.  aMainpii  to 
rwiuoa  that  daHcM  by  piadno  ttia  buRlan  of 
^andlrv  radudtona  on  Iha  bMka  f*  poor 

poopia? 
FortMtoty.  attarapla  to  Mroduoa  a  vouchor 

■yalam  tor  puUk:  houamg  haw*  boan  aoundhr 

Jifulit  Vouchar*  aimpty  ara  not  tha  anawor 

tor  low  rar«  houalng.  or  tor  any  o«har  Fadaral 

program  whara  poor  paopto  ara  oonoamad. 

Thay  tfmply  ara  b«l  potey.  Poor  paopto  dont 

naad   vouchara   to   ha^p   mjQftmmit   «wir 

hwoma  bacauaa  tor  ttw  moat  part  thay  don't 

hava  mcomaa  auMdanl  to  aupptomant  What 

thay  naad  ia  no!  to  ba  uaad  aa  acapagoata  tor 

dsAdl  fsducvofv 

Mr.  Chrimwi,  I  do  not  hawa  to  ramind  you 
of  tha  important  raaponaUNy  and  opportontty 

that  wo  haw*  bafora  ua  today.  It  haa  baon  4 
long  yain  Awa  tha  laal  houaing  auttwrtzaion 
lagWaHon  wM  paaaad  by  ttw  Congraaa.  Man 
«id  woman  of  good  wH  throu|^«M«  tha  tonglh 
Mid  biaadVi  of  our  counby  ara  wadching  ua  to 
aaa  whalhar  wa  hava  tha  torlNuda  to  aland  by 
oiv  comtofona.  Man  and  woman  of  good  wM 
wwM  to  aaa  ua  aocapl  tNa  raiponaMNy  and 
aal  polciaa  for  our  counby  tliat  can  roflact  tha 
high  moral  vlalon  which  w«,  miact.  «fcat)uto 
tha  banaHto  of  thia  Ntiont  aaaato  fairty.  and 
•quiWbiy  to  al  of  the  Amarican  paopto.  I 
HHnal  to  you,  my  ooleagmi.  to  think  INa 
mdtor  througfi.  and  you  ««  Imow  »wt  N  a 
poailiwa  Mura  of  our  graal  and  good  country 
ia  to  ba  ladbad.  for  tf  dttzana.  wa  muat  faih- 
ton  an  amironmani  whara  tha  tbong  may 


to    today.  I  wouM 


ica  whara  al  paopto 


naad  an  Amar- 

Iva  uaatol  productiva  and 


_„  in  our  aodaly. 

Now  wa  hwM  an  opportunMy  to  . 
ion  to  prowida  daoani  houaing  for  paopto  to 
of  quaMy  and  hopafutoeat. 

I  ia  a  ~ 


I  wouM  aiao  ■(•  to  raoogniia  tha  al- 

a  bHiwllian."cui|iiahanai»a  hou*ig  ba  totha 
ftoor.  Tha  Oongraaa  haa  not  paaaad  housing 
Mid  community  daoatopmani  ai^horMng  tagia- 
laMon  tinoa  1963.  datpito  Iha  baat  aflorta  of 
•w  Houaa  of  RapraaantoHwaa.  and  wa  muat 
oonbnua  our  afforto  to  paaa  tNa  lagiiialion. 

In  Ma  counby.  wa  ara  fl^MIng  a  daly  banto 
to  praMda  Iha  moat  baaic  naoaaaMaa  to  many 
of  ow  cilbana.  Although  wa  al  Imw  that 
food.  cloMng.  and  ahallar  ara  tha  mirrimum 
raqukamanlB  tar  Ma.  It  ia  not  ctoar  that  wa 
hava  m«to  pro¥ldtog  mam  a  prtortly  in  our  na- 
ttondiqanda.  Wa  davoto  tima  and  raaourcaa 
to  olhar  mallara.  but  wa  taam  to  have  forgol- 
lan  that  tor  many  Americana  a  vary  aarioua 
long-lwm  crtais  in  houaing  aidala. 

In  tha  Houaing  Act  of  1949.  our  Nation  dadi- 
calad  itoalf  to  tha  goal  of  "a  decant  home  in  a 
atMbto  Mng  anwironmant"  for  a«  Americana. 
Since  then,  wa  have  made  aoma  prograaa  in 
what  aoma  tarni  the  "American  Oraam."  The 
proportion  of  Americana  wfw  own  their  own 
homea  we»  orriy  about  two  in  Ave  at  the  time 
of  the  Great  DapraMion:  today  it  is  two  out  of 
Mae.  In  1960.  one  dweWng  in  eight  lacked 
ptontoing  facMtoa.  but  by  1960  the  ratio  was  1 
in  40.  Theae  figures  indkxte  major  achteve- 
mems  in  housing,  but  they  do  rwt  mean  we 
•houM  dedwe  victory  tni  turn  our  attention 
to  other  matters. 

Federai  housing  poioes  and  houalng  yirt- 
wwe  programs  have  undsrgorw  drastic 
chwigaa  since  1961.  Fundtog  for  low  income 
houaing  programa  adminiitorad  by  HUD  has 
been  cut  by  56  percent  sinoe  ttocel  year  1961. 
going  from  S26  bWon  in  lacal  year  1961  to 
$10.9  bikn  in  tiacai  year  1967.  Uttta  public 
housing  beyond  whet  was  begun  (toring  the 
Cwter  administraiion  has  been  buit  To  re- 
ptooe  conabudion  subsidtos.  HUD  is  shilling 
more  money  into  housing  vouchers.  White 
soma  teal  thai  this  polcy  has  wortiad  in  a  few 
wees,  in  the  majority  of  cities  there  arent 
enough  affonlabto  rental  units  avaiabto  for 
lowincoma  paraona,  even  with  Federai         ' 


H.R.  4  provldaa  t17.2  b«on  for  Federal 
houaing  and  oommunHy  developmeni  pro- 
grama. I  am  particularly  plaaaad  tha«  the  bM 

auMirtna  %% Imatoli  S10.6  bMon  for  HUD 

housing  programa.  of  which  S6.9  bMon  ia  tor 
section  6  lowMncome  asslslanci  and  $2  bWon 
for  pubic  housing  modamlzaiion  and  con- 
struction. alMxjgh  it  la  racogntead  that  there 
ia  a  naad  tor  even  graalar  tundtog.  H.R.  4  is  a 
torihar  sisp  toward  mealing  ow  nagfactad  na- 
liond  goal  of  decent  houaing  for  al  Ameri- 
cww.  WKt  wa  shouU  approve  Ma  critical  bN 


clarify  and  offer  assistance  and  support  to  ttiis 


toed  communHy.  vMage.   cHy.   coudy.   and 
Slato  wMch  cdtortlvaly  make  up  this  wonder- 
ful counby  d  oura. 
Our  tocus  shodd  baon  arttodaling  the  cd- 

I  bslswi  Ihd  you  who  bslari  In  jBood  gov- 
einmenl.  who  belava  in  good  IsgliiBlinn. 
shodd  voto  tar  H.R.  4. 

Mrs.  KENNEIXY.  Mr.  Chdnnan.  I  riae  today 
to  sbong  support  d  H.R.  4.  tha  Houaing.  Com- 
mur«y  Davatapmad  and  I  lomslsssnoss  Pre- 
vanHon  Ad  d  1967.  I  would  Wm  to  commend 
the  chainran  d  the  suboommMlee.  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, tor  I*  reienttees  pursuit  d  oomprehert- 
aiva  houaing  m^iHlmni.  WMhod  his  teadersNp 
we  would  nd  have  this  tegislation  before  ua 


to  raiponaa  to  the  decreasing  Federal  rote. 
Statoe  acroes  the  Nation  have  been  stepping 
in  to  W  the  void  by  deep  cuts  In  Federd  hous- 
ing dd.  For  inetance.  in  fiscal  year  1963  Con- 
nedtod  provided  $30.5  mMon  lor  mejor  rehe- 
biaialion  wkI  conalruction  d  new  units  wtiie 
in  feed  yew  1968  they  mud  provide  S94.8 
m«on  to  compeneeto  tor  Federd  cds.  In 
Connecticut,  there  is  a  growing  demand  for 
houaing.  pvlicuiarty  that  which  is  affordabto 
for  low  wd  moderate  income  persons.  De- 
spite »i<islMilid  Incrsases  in  State  reeouroes 
«d  tower  inlared  rates,  housing  production 
for  low  and  moderste  income  lamHas  has  nd 
kept  pace  witti  this  demend.  Accordtog  to  the 
1960  census  in  Connedkut.  156.547  renter 
houeehoWs,  d  whtoh  73  percent  had  Income 
leaa  thw  $10,000,  live  In  either  substandard 
or  overcrowded  condHtons  or  pay  more  than 
30  peroed  d  their  Incomee  lor  rent  Coniwcti- 
cuTs  ecorwmfc  boom  has  nd  made  a  dffer- 
ence  tor  the  hard  core  unemptoyed  and  their 
fwdias:  rather,  M  haa  d  toad  partteily  fueted 
nfM    Increasss    In    housing    coats,    teaving 
thoee  abaedy  least   abte  to 
homee  in  an  even  lighter  bind. 


Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Chariman.  I  sbongly  sup- 
port passaps  d  the  Housing,  CommunHy  Oe- 
vdopment.  and  I  lomslssanaas  Pravadton  Ad 
d1967. 

The  wHpalhy  d  tha  currad  adiiiiiaaalton 
towwd  a  Federal  rote  in  housing  and  commu- 
rdy  davdopmed  has  piavented  passsgs  d  a 
fraeatandtog  housing  bM  since  1960. 

Wito  psisim  d  Ids  measure,  we  can  begin 
to  rertew  thd  commitment 

TNa  responsttite  b«,  whtoh  comes  wNhto 
the  budgd  Inds  sd  by  Ihe  House  budgd  rea- 
okjlton.  generally  hdds  fundtog  for  housing 
piograms  at  current  levds. 

It  provides  $7.9  biNon  tor  assisted  housing. 
inctodtog  sectton  8.  dderiy  and  handtoappad 
housing,  congregate  housing,  a  limited  amoud 
d  new  puMIc  houstog  constmcbon.  and  grants 
tor  coiTiprehensive  pubic  housing  rehsbWa- 
tnn. 

In  addtton,  H.R.  4  provides  $3.0  biNon  tor 
the  Community  Devdopmod  Btocfc  Grad  Pro- 
^un.  This  is  equal  to  thia  year's  appropria- 
tton.  but  $500  miMon  more  than  requested  by 
the  administratton.  Ttw  support  for  this  eseen- 
lid  program  was  dear  both  lad  year  and  this 
yev  when  the  Congress  rejected  adminidra- 
tton  dtempls  to  defer  and  readnd  akeady  al- 
tocded  COBG  funds.  The  bfl  also  adhorizes 
$225  mMton  for  the  Community  Devetopment 
Btock  Grwtl  Program,  a  prograrii  the  adminia- 
tratton  sought  to  aiminate  entirely. 

WNto  the  wnoud  d  funda  authorized  in  this 
tegislalton  ara  significant,  aapadaHy  when 
oon^jwed  to  the  whoty  inadequate  budget  re- 
qued  pd  forth  by  the  administralton,  I  bdtove 
that  tds  bW  wM  bed  be  remembered  for  tegia- 
lative  cfwiges  d  a  nonbudgd  nature. 

The  meesure  indudes  mudwieeded  re- 
forms in  the  FHA  mortgage  inaurance  pro- 
grwn,  reforms  whKh  shodd  aid  In  the  reduc- 
ttond  fraud  and  abuse  which  surfaced  in  my 
own  city  d  Mlwaukee  and  In  other  arees.  The 
measures  also  ensures  that  thoee  wtw  make 
FHA  toans  can  no  tonger  sd  minimum  FHA 
towi  amounts,  a  practne  which  refledsa  type 
d  sublto  redining  againd  persons  d  moder- 
ate meens.  In  addHnn,  H.R.  4  revises  cuned 
lew  to  alow  tocaitiee  in  the  Greet  Lakes  aree 
to  use  COBG  funds  tor  the  preventton  d  lake- 
shore  eroeion,  a  cfwnge  in  the  law  wtwh  wM 
certainly  Md  such  eftorta  in  Mlwaukee  County. 
Mr.  Chwman.  confiding  dMrid  busineas 
prevents  me  from  being  present  today  to  vote 
on  final  passage  on  H.R.  4.  Were  I  abte  to  be 
present.  I  wodd  vote  aye. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT  Mr.  Chainnan,  thoee  tot- 
ters and  statistical  date  In  support  d  the  fore- 
ctosure  counseling  assistance  amendment  d- 
fered  by  me  on  Wedneeday,  June  10,  1967, 


Hoosno  CouirsBLiirG  Sssvicis, 

Phoenix.  AZ.  June  1. 1M7. 
Juaa  A.  TsATicAirr,  Jr., 
^fOHje  of  Repruentattvea, 
Waahington,  DC. 

DBAS  CoKGKxssMAii  TKATiCAirr  I  receivcd 
your  letter  dated  May  35,  1987  requesting 
support  of  the  "Emeraency  Homeownerstiip 
CounseUns  Act  of  li>87."  We  have  s  oounael- 
Inc  scency  thst  U  very  active  in  mortgace 
defsnlt  oounseUng.  Last  fiscal  year,  the 
scency  assisted  123  homeowners  to  reinstate 
their  defaulted  mortgaces.  Since  It  cost  taz- 
payers  and  HUD  approximately  $18,000  for 
every  loan  ttutt  Is  Insured  by  HT7D  and  sub- 
sequently forclosed  by  mortgace  lenders, 
the  agency  alone  saved  the  Oovemment  and 
Taxpayers  $2.3  million  in  mortgage  Insur- 
ance claims.  Hence,  the  $100  million  Home- 
ownership  Counseling  Act  of  1987  would  be 
extremely  cost  effective  l>ecause  of  the 
numtwr  of  HUD  certified  Housing  Counsel- 
ing Agencies  that  are  currently  in  operation. 

Please  l>e  advised  tliat  I  fully  support  your 
effort  in  introducing  H.R.  2307.  I  wish  you 
the  greatest  of  success.  I  feel  that  the  finan- 
cial and  quantitative  efforts  of  homeowner- 
ship  counseling  have  not  i>een  actually  real- 
ized by  the  general  public  and  many  practic- 
ing politicians. 

It  Is  of  paramount  Importance  that  HJl. 
2307  l>e  pswri  to  keep  the  American  Dream 
of  owning  a  home  alive. 
Respectfully. 

ALBxar  H.  Kmoz. 
Housing  Counatior  Svpervitor. 

MOBILK  HOUSOHS  BOABS, 

Mo&Oe.  AL.  June  2. 1947. 
JUL  TasncAin.  Jr., 
Homae  ttf  Repreaentativet. 
Wa^ington,  DC. 

DBAS  CoNCRXssMAii  TBAiiCAirr  This  is  to 
acknowledge  your  letter  of  May  38,  1967  in 
which  you  advise  you  have  introduced  legis- 
lation H.R.  2307  entitled  the  "Emergency 
Homeownershlp  Counseling  Act  of  1987." 
We  are  delighted  to  hear  that  you  have  in- 
troduced this  bill,  and  we  assure  you  of  our 
full  support 

Our  agency  has  provided  housing  counsel- 
ing for  many  years,  and  we  fully  realize  the 
value  of  such  a  program  to  the  average 
homeowner.  Any  money  put  to  this  use  will 
l>e  money  well  spent  Technically,  correct 
advice  and  assistance  at  the  appropriste 
time  has  saved  many  families'  homes. 

We  rtote  one  feature  of  your  bill  would 
provide  the  family  protection  from  a  fore- 
closure proceedings  for  a  period  of  six 
months.  On  the  surface,  this  appears  to  be 
desirable.  However,  our  counselors  tell  me 
that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  foreclo- 
sure proceeding  deadline  at  three  months, 
rather  than  having  to  wait  the  full  six 
months.  The  reason  for  this  is  thst  once  the 
property  is  foreclosed.  HUD  takes  over  and 
the  family  has  three  years  to  catch  up  its 
payments.  HUD  pays  off  the  mortage 
holder.  If  you  drag  out  foreclosure  for  a  full 
six  months,  the  families'  suffering  is  pro- 
longed three  months  longer  than  the 
present  regulation  provides.  And  in  most 
cases,  the  accumulated  liack  payments  over 
an  extended  period  of  time  cannot  t>e  paid 
Immediately  upon  the  wage  earner  being  re- 
employed. 


We  appreciate  your  efforts  in  behalf  of 
homeowners.  Tou  have  our  full  support  for 
HJl.2307. 

Tours  very  truly. 

Jambs  A.  AuDuasaa.  Jr.. 
Secretarp-Executixie  Director. 

HOPaPBOOBAM 
OOMCKPT 

The  HOPE  Program  helps  homeowners 
having  trouble  meeting  payments  on  their 
mortgage,  utilities  and  other  bills  and  facing 
cut-off  of  utilities,  loss  of  credit  and  invest- 
ment in  their  home,  foreclosure  and  evic- 
tion. Under  the  HOPE  Program,  traiited 
housing  counselors  provide  the  following  at 
no  charge  to  their  client  families: 

a.  Analyze  and  evaluate  the  homeowner's 
financial  situation  and  family  background. 

b.  Develop  a  family  Inidget. 

c.  Instruct  homeowner  and  family  on  how 
to  budget  and  meet  monthly  mortgage,  utili- 
ty and  other  payments  due  to  creditors. 

d.  Advise  homeowner  and  family  on  spend- 
ing priorities. 

e.  Act  as  liaison  with  lenders  and  utilities. 

f.  Contact  creditors  and  negotiate  a  pay- 
ment plan  for  repaying  past  due  iMlances 
and  for  meeting  the  current  monthly  pay- 
ments for  the  mortgage,  utilities  and  other 
items. 

g.  Provide  homeowners  and  their  families 
with  food  from  HOI's  own  food  liank. 

h.  Provide  employment  counseling  includ- 
ing Job  training  and  placement. 

1.  At  no  interest,  loan  the  homeowner 
funds  to  bring  the  mortgage  payments  and 
utility  unpaid  bills  current  and  stop  foreclo- 
sure proceedings. 

J.  Help  homeowner  and  family  enroll  in 
academic  and  vocatioiuU  training  programs 
to  increase  their  income  and  become  self- 
suffident. 

k.  Refer  homeowners  and  their  families  to 
assistance  programs  provided  by  local  gov- 
ernment, utilities  and  private  community 
organizations. 

1.  Sponsor  "  Adopt- A-Famlly  Program 
whereby  businesses,  groups  and  individuals 
contribute  funds  on  a  monthly  basis  to  meet 
the  fiiumcial  needs  of  a  particular  family  in 
their  area  until  the  family  is  self-support- 
ing. 

DEMOIfSTBATIOaS 

HUD  has  provided  funds  for 

a.  Expanding  the  HOPE  program  in  five 
southwestern  Pennsylvania  counties  for 
homeowners  in  default  on  HUD-insured  and 
Secretary-Held  mortgages.  

It.  Providing  technical  services  to  HX7D-ap- 
proved  counseling  agendes  to  replicate  the 
HOPE  Program  in  four  other  high  priority 
areas  with  a  considerable  numl>er  of  de- 
faults on  HUD-insured  and  Secretary-Held 
mortgatges. 

c.  Delivering  comprehensive  housing  coun- 
seling services  under  the  HOPE  Program  in 
the  four  other  priority  areas. 

Punds  provided  by  HUD  consist  of: 


BVALUATioa  or  Hora  FBO«aAii 
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Using  HUD  funds,  HOI  has  piuvlded  ootn- 
prehensive  housing  counseling  services 
under  the  HOPE  Program  for  193  default- 
ing mortgagors  of  which  1$9  mortgagon 
were  under  HUD-insured  mortgages  and  the 
tialance  of  53  mortgagraa  were  under  Secre- 
tary-Held mortgages.  HOI  has  achieved  the 
following  results: 

47  mortgagors— current  in  their  monthly 
mortgage  payments. 

30  mortgagors— mortgages  assigned  to 
HUD. 

39  mortgagors— under  a  f<Hl>earanoe  pay- 
ment plan. 

4  mortgagors— homes  sold. 

5  mortgagors— homes  foredoaed. 

5  mortgagors— deed-in-Ueo  of  foredoaure. 

62  mortgagors— HOPE  counseling  continu- 
ing. 193  totaL 

These  HOPE  cases  are  located  within  the 
five  southwestern  Pennsylvania  counties  in 
the  Pittsburgh  area  and  under  the  Jurisdie- 
tion  of  the  HUD  Pittsburgh  Office.  The  five 
default  cases  resulting  in  foredoaure  pro- 
vide a  foreclosure  rate  of  3.6  percent.  This 
compares  favoraMy  with  the  HtTD  SDFMS 
No.  R17FRCA  Report  for  defaults  and  fore- 
dosure  rates  for  the  period  ending  Novem- 
ber 30,  1985.  The  Report  disdoses  708  de- 
faults and  211  foredosures  for  the  m<mUi  d 
November  1985  covering  the  HUD  Pitts- 
burgh Office  or  a  foredosure  rate  of  thirty 
percent  Applying  this  foreclosure  rate  to 
the  192  default  cases  counseled  under  the 
HOPE  Program  yields  58  foredosures 
against  HOI's  5  foredosures.  The  savings  to 
HUD  appear  below: 

HUD  Pittsburgh  office:  58 

foredosures    at    $18,000 

per  foredosure $1,044.(XW 

HOI's  HOPE  Program:  5 

foredosures    at    $18,000 

per  foredosure 90,000 


Gross      savings      to 

HUD 

Leas:    HOI's    ftmding    by 
HUD 

Net  savings  to  HUD .. 


954,000 
75.000 


879.000 


Thb  Wrtib  House, 
Washington.  Juh  7.  IMS. 

I  congratulate  all  the  families,  staff,  and 
lending  organizations  who  work  with  the 
McKeesport  Home  Ownership  Protective 
Effort.  HOPE  means  exactly  what  it  says.  It 
gives  unemployed  families  a  chance  to 
retain  their  homes  and  budget  carefully  to 
meet  utility  and  other  obligations.  Most  im- 
portant, it  gives  families  an  opportunity  to 
get  Iwek  on  their  feet  and  achieve  independ- 
ence. HOPE  says  a  lot  about  America.  No 
American  likes  to  see  another  person  down 
on  his  luck  with  nowhere  to  go.  Tiendrtg  a 
helping  hand,  figuring  out  ways  to  solve 
problnns,  working  together— that's  the  sray 
Americans  have  behaved  from  our  earliest 
days.  HOPE  carries  on  this  noble  tradition. 
I  commend  you  warmly  for  all  you  have 
done. 

God  bless  you. 

ROMALB  RSAOAa. 

Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  strong 
support  d  H.R.  4.  the  Housing  Comnnunity  Da- 
velopment,  and  Homeleasnass  Prevanbon  Ad 
d  1967.  As  a  member  d  tha  Houaing  Sub- 
committee and  an  original  coaporteor  d  HJR. 
4,  I  wad  to  commend  the  dMinguiahed  cftair- 
man  d  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  and 
ttw  dntinguished  chairman  d  the  fuU  Banking 
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Coiwi*!.^  Mr.  8t  Qsmimn.  lor  •«*  om- 
aMKta  work  on  IN*  «M  lagWMoa 

I*  a«*MWi.  «w  HMd  tor  M*  lagMMon 
ocnM  not  b*  man  dtm.  Shw*  1961.  ttw  atf- 
ii*it1iiii  hw  itaarwd  ftmclna  tor  ••■'•*•<' 

hoMinoprognMw  «v  "«*•  •*"  "^ '"'^ 
As  •  rwuR.  Mi  Nritort  to  wltarirHi  frem^Mrt- 

ous  took  d  allorditoto  low^  n«od«j«^ 
moonw  hourirv  TN.  •■gte  lo-  oMw^ 
hoonw  homing  »»•  l«l  to  an  cxptoitw* 
jow»  m  tm  runim  o«  IiuiwiHh  AmwtoBn». 
An  Minwtod  2  mHon  Anwrteww.  many  o« 
•»«i  youno  «*•*«.••  b*tg  toit»d  to  •»« 
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FurthwrrKM.  KR  4  raiwti 
ton's  propoMis  to  unitom*w 
gag*  msuranoa  Program.  TTw 


«w  FHA  Mort- 
ligliliinn  pro- 


I  hotois.  or  worM  yai  ttw  Uraato.  C>>» 

hUf  ol  «ioM  towinconw  lamMM  •♦»  •»¥• 
bMn  toilunato  wiough  to  Ind  housing  sr* 
p«»tog  mors  ttsn  eo  p«o*r«  o«  Ihsir  incoms 

Nmv  York  CKy  is  in  tw  midst  o«  a  sw«r» 
houatog  oWs.  Each  mghl  mors  tian  30,000 
New  Yoifcsra  *«  in  riomslsii  shaltora.  Mora 
tm\  2D0.000  paopto  ara  on  ttw  waMng  iist  tor 
puMc  housing.  Thouaanda  ol  familaa  ar*  dou- 
taiad-up  In  assiBtod  housing  «Mh  Mands  or  rsi- 
TNs  unssto  awsrcrowdtog  is  ptadng  a 
I  aMn  on  Htm  York  CK/s  low-lnooma 
houaing  atock.  wNch  ia  alraady  in  a  stato  of 


Mr.  CMmwv  Iha  adnwwlralton's  budget 
prepoatf  tor  aasislad  housing  comptaMy  tails 
to  adikaaa  Vria  Nalton's  acuta  houaing  naada. 
The  adii*<a>alion  swuM  cut  saaiitad  houaing 
uiugiams  by  srKilhsr  50  psicant.  complataly 
•Iminalng  tf  tonds  tor  rsnial  houaing  dava»- 
opmanl  i^vita  «td  the  seclton  202  Ektoily 
mi  Hwidto^iped  Housing  program.  Furlher- 
mora,  the  adiiiiia>aMon  wouM  impoae  severe 
new  raaHteltona  of  Federal  mortgage  insur- 
Mwa  progrwne  ftal  wouM  make  it  incresMngly 
dMtouR  tor  young  tamHee  to  own  a  home. 
Under  the  adnMalraiton-s  prapoaal,  do«m 
payment  reqMkamanta  and  ctosinQ  costs 
woiid  be  dwnltoaWy  increesod  lor  moet  FHA 


pfsmlum  ae  piopoasd  by  tnm 
the  ounent  down 


ixaKn  proiecn.  My 
•doptad  by  votoe  vota. 
Important  Inauranoe 
I  to  pubic  hoapNata. 


UMI 


Mr.  ChalnMn.  H.R.  4  ie  a  respooatote  end 
Luii^Mtnnata  altamaliwe  to  the  Preaktanrs 
prapoeaL  H.R.  4  wouU  provkto  rou(^  $10.6 
b«on  tor  HUO  aiiiiirii  houaing  programs. 
TNsksHlng  towal  ta  enough  to  maintain  pro- 
<nma  at  aidaing  taweto  altar  adiuating  tor  m- 
MHon.  Under  the  leuiatatinn.  an  addNtonal 
63000  taiTilan  wM  raoewe  aome  form  of 
twuaing  ■aaistirf  In  addWon.  the  m  rejects 
Vw  admMsMMon's  propoaei  to  termineto 
houaing  tor  Via  eklerly  by  prowidkig  more  then 
1820  n*ton  tor  the  hi|^  aucceeetol  section 

202  program 

Ka  4  wouM  alao  authorize  $100  mMtontor 
a  new  tow  income  homeownersNp  InillaUve 
beeed  on  the  Nghly  sucoeseki  Nehemiah 
oonoapt  Under  the  program,  the  Federal  Gov- 
smmenl  wouW  prowWa  aaaiatance  to  nonprofit 
neighborhood  gron»e  to  buid  or  fenovata  one- 
to-four  lamly  twmes.  l-ow-  end  modeisle- 
inoome  fwrJii  wouU  receive  eflordabta  R- 
nwicing  to  puGhase  the  homee.  WNh  the  help 
of  the  New  York  CMy  end  State  govemmenta. 
chuch  groupa.  bufetars.  and  devatopers,  the 
Nehemiah  program  haa  m«to  the  dream  ol 
homeowaraNp  poeetota  tor  hunckeds  ol  tami- 
las  m  Nmi  York  Oly.  H.R.  4  wN  make  K  poe- 
ribto  tar  oiier  waee  ol  the  country  to  beneM 
torn  thto  innovaiwe  program 


Mr.  Ch*n»n.  during  the  martaip  of  KR.  4. 
I  oftarad  aeverai  aiiiandmenta  to  itanglheri 
the  piowiatona  daaing  with  the  congragata 
ssrvtoes  progrsm.  FHA  mortgsge  irwanoe 
«)d  mortgive  inauranoe  tor  pubic  hoapltato. 
Firal.  I  ooaponaorad  an  amendment  with  my 
colaMiit  from  Mtoneeola.  Mr.  Vento.  to  in- 
cnMe  the  aulhoriaatton  tor  the  Congregeta 
Services  Progrwn  from  $4  mMon  to  $13n* 
loa  The  Congregata  Sewlcee  Program  ollara 
much  needed  support  een<icee  to  fcal  aktarty 
rssktanto  ol  pubic  houatog  and  eedton  202 
housing  proiecta.  Many  ol  the  more  thar>  1.7 
mHon  oktar  Americens  who  Iws  in  aaeiated 
houaing  need  he^p  going  to  the  itoretor  gro- 
ceriea,  preparing  maato.  or  maintaining  their 
^iaitment  The  congregeta  eervicee  program 
is  w  eltecltve  and  humene  altamativa  to  the 
pramatora  inatituttonaization  ol  aktariy  reei- 
dsnta  ol  aaatated  houatog.  The  emendment 
was  adoptad  by  votoe  vota. 

Second.  I  offered  an  amendment  with  my 
coleajm  from  CeMomia.  Mr.  Lehman,  to  in- 
creese  the  meximum  mortgsgs  snNMnt  that 
oouM  queMy  tor  FHA  insursnce  in  high  coet 
wees  from  $80,000  to  $101,250.  FHA  mort- 
gage bnita  have  not  been  incroesed  since 
1979.  Howevw.  over  the  pest  8  yeers.  houe- 
ingooeta  wid  Iwid  vakjee  have  rieen  dramati- 
caly.  Existing  home  pricee  have  increaaed  by 
more  than  44  percent  since  1979. 

In  Hum  Yorti.  very  Wto  new  houaing  cen 
qusWy  tor  FHA  morgage  inaurance.  In  1966. 
(he  mednn  setae  price  of  a  singto  tamiy  home 
ir)  the  New  Yortt  Metiopoitan  Are*  wes 
$147,200.  The  current  FHA  maximum  toan 
Imit  haa  shut  many  young  tamHee  in  New 
Yorit  out  of  the  houaing  market  Our  amerv^ 
ment  whicfi  was  adopted  by  voice  vote,  wil 
slow  meny  of  l>>e8e  famflies  to  teke  advan- 
tage of  the  FHA  Program. 

Finaly.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  ottered  a  series  of 
aiiiendmenta  that  wii  make  it  poeai)le  for 
pubic  hoapHata  to  acquire  affordable  financing 
to  completo  much  needed  mudetniiirtton  and 
lenovalton  projects  under  the  seclton  242 
Hospital  Mortgage  Ineurance  Program.  The 
1963  Housing  Act  contained  a  proviston 
making  pubic  hoepltato  elgtota  for  seclton  242 
ineurance.  However.  HUO  hes  propoeed  regu- 
lattona  that  wouM  make  it  virtuatty  imposstota 
for  sny  puWic  hospital  to  qualify  for  insurance 
under  ttw  program  My  amendments  wouM 
simply  prohliit  HUD  from  imposing  unneces- 
swy  snd  burdensome  requirementa  on  piMc 
hoepNato  seeking  section  242  mortg^e  insur- 
artce  and  wouW  require  HUO  to  immedtateiy 
begin  to  process  applcaltona  tor  pubic  hoepi- 
Ms  under  cwrent  regutatory  guideines  tor 
nonproM  hospitals. 

Mr.  Otwkmm,  the  section  242  Hospital 
Mortf^Kjs  Insurance  Program  has  enebled 
nonprofit  ho^Jilate  which  serve  the  poor  and 
aktariy  m  eoonomicaly  dMressed  ereas  to 
oM«n  affordabta  cradM  tor  criUcaay  needed 
renovatton  projacta.  Most  puWte  hospitato 
serve  the  awne  ooiTwnunities  arvJ  desperately 
need  affordabta  capital  tor  overctoa  modem- 


w«  make  certain  thia 

la  made  avai- 

•B  intended  by  Con- 


Mr.  Chakman.  I  urge  my  oo6eaguea  to  vote 
lor  H.R.  4.  We  muet  raaflmn  the  Federal  Gov- 
•mmenrs  uommitment  to  provldtog  safe, 
dsoant.  «id  affordabta  houatog  tor  aN  Amen- 


Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  Chainnen,  I  riae  In  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4. 

Congreee  ie  on  the  brink  of  givtog  the  Amer- 
ican paopta  their  Irst  houstog  taglstatton  stoce 
1963— their  Rrst  fraestandtog  aiMwrtzaion  ba 

stooe1960.  .^.^____ 

We  ere  making  an  important  statement 
here— that  w*  are  not  going  to  tolerate  h*1her 
cuta  m  our  Greedy  decimated  houeing  end 
communily  devetopment  programa. 

Over  the  lest  6  yeers.  torxtng  kx  low- 
income  houstog  programs  admtoiatorod  by 
HUO  have  been  cut  by  58  peroent  There 
have  been  aknoat  no  new  puUk:  houstog  unite 
buit  Aa  H  thia  isn't  enogh.  the  adminislratton: 
Wante  to  cut  HUD  houaing  assislsnco  by 

half  _,__ 

Increaae  feea  to  moderate-income  famKes 

using  Federal  mortgage  msurarwe  programs 

to  purchaae  homes 
Raduce  tonds  for  COeG's  by  17  percent 
Tenrtnste  sH  of  the  FmHA  n$ni  houaing 


And  elminate  assistance  for  ektoriy  and 
handtoapped  housing. 

Wei,  Congrees  shoukJ  ftrwiiy  say  "enough"! 

There's  a  houaing  crisis  out  there,  and  if  s 
getttog  worse.  There  are  too  meny  homeiess 
Americans.  «to  a  growing  number  of  them  are 
familes  with  chldraa  Many  hardwortung 
Americans  can't  afford  to  buy  a  house,  any 
houae.  As  an  exampto.  10  yeers  ago  about  65 
percent  of  the  peopta  in  the  State  of  Maine 
oouU  afford  to  buy  ttwir  own  home.  If  those 
peopta  were  looking  today.  K  is  estimaledJtMrt 
only  ^bout  36  percent  wouM  be  abte  to  afford 
an  average-priced  home. 

Ektoriy  Americans  might  have  a  home,  but 
rising  m«ntenance  coste  can  make  it  impoesi- 
bte  to  how  onto  this  importarrt  piece  of  securi- 
ty. Often.  *ie  eWerty  avoto  home  equity  toens 
tor  few  tttat  borrawir^  on  their  home  ootM 
endwiger  their  preeent  security  as  wel  as 
their  abilty  to  pass  their  home  on  to  their  chl- 

dren. 

This  bill  addresses  some  of  these  problems. 
It  suthorizes  desperately  needed  pubic  houa- 
ing starts,  and  creates  varioua  incentives  arvJ 
opportunities  for  townncome  irvlvkkjals  to  im- 
prove, manage.  arxJ  even  buy  tfieir  own  hous- 
ing proiecta.  It  provides  tor  demonstration  pro- 
(^ams  in  daycare  and  innovative  home  equity 
converstons.  

It  also  makes  it  easier  tor  mktote-inoome 
peopta  to  buy  8  home  by  inckxing  ctostog 
coeta  in  FHA  mortgages  *  *  *  olteri.  »e  ctoe- 
ing  coeta  atone  make  home  ownership  impoe- 
stoto. 

It  prohtoits  the  Impoeitton  ol  higher  interest 
rates  on  FHA  toans. 

It  irKreeses  ttw  maximum  mortgage  limit  for 
tsgtvcost  veas  from  tfte  current  level  ol 
$80,000  to  X101.250.  to  short,  it  iniacte  a  Ittte 
realty  into  the  FHA  Program  and  brings  the 
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dream   ol   fioma   owrtaraNp   aavarai   atapa 

ctoeer  tor  many  Americana. 

1  was  ptaaaad  to  aae  the  Houae  paaa  an 

wnandment  that  wouM  reduce  the  amount  at- 

darty  tanmta  Mng  to  tadaraiy  asatatad  houa- 

ing wouM  have  to  pay  kom  30  to  25  percent 

ol   Ihek    adMtad    income.    1    aupport   thto 

coeta  to  thaaa  indMduata  to  a  mora  raaiaMc 

toval.  tfowtog  them  to  spend  mora  ct  their 

bnted  incomes  on  basto  tood.  ctothtog  and 
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Ctavty.  thta  tagiaialon  won't  aokra  al  ol  our 

houaing  problema.  But  K  aenda  a  dear  mes- 
sage to  the  Reagan  adrraniatralton  that  the 
Congress  carea  about  our  felow  Americans 
who  we  in  deeperata  need  of  aftordabta  hous- 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  am  plaaaed 
to  riae  in  strong  aupport  of  H.R.  4,  the  Hous- 
ing WKt  Community  Devetopment  Act  of  1967. 
The  b«  betog  ottered  today  is  the  cukninatton 
of  yews  of  hard  worit  and  I  wouM  iw  to  com- 
mend the  dtattoguiahed  chainnan  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Houaing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment, the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr.  Gon- 
ZAL£Z.  for  his  dedtoation  and  commitmertt  to 
mwitain  the  vtabWy  of  our  ftatton's  housmg 
prugiama. 

I  beleve  thta  tagialalon  addreaaea  many  of 
the  criltoal  houatog  and  community  develop- 
ment  issues  that  face  our  Nation.  In  parttoular. 
this  togistatton  addreaaes  the  needs  of  mral 
America.  Today,  nral  America  repreeenta  ap- 
proxknately  orte-loislh  of  ttw  total  populattort 
However,  nral  areas  contain  a  dHproportton- 
ate  nunber  of  tfie  ftetton's  poor.  Theee  tow- 
income  fwnles  are  faced  with  numerous 
housing  problems.  Much  of  the  present  nral 
houaing  has  stnicturai  defects,  inadequate 
ptombing  and  otoctrical  fadMies.  defkaendes 
to  sewage  systems,  unacceplabto  water  re- 
sources, and  occurrences  of  ovarcrowdng. 
Throughout  this  debate,  we  have  dtacuaaed 
tfw  importance  of  enacting  legislatton  ttiat  wH 
provkto  peopta  decent  Ivmg  condWons  in 
order  to  restore  their  self-respect,  d^jnity.  and 
hope  tor  a  brighter  fcjiure.  I  suggest  sudv  tog- 
islatton  ahouto  become  a  sold  commitment  by 
thta  Congress  not  only  tor  ttw  benefite  of  ttw 
indMdu*  to  nral  areas  but  tor  the  improve- 
ment of  ttw  entire  nral  community  Me. 

SpedficaNy,  H.R.  4  authorizes  about  $2  bi- 
ion  in  fiscal  year  1966  tor  rural  houaing  pro- 
grams under  ttw  Farmere  Home  Admiristra- 
tton  [FmHA].  Since  1949,  these  nral  houatog 
programs  have  aaaisted  more  than  2  inMon 
nral  famOes  to  aftordtog  decent  houatog.  StM. 
the  Reagan  adiiintaliatton  hes  conaiatontly 
propoeed  to  terminata  ensltog  FmHA  nral 
houatog  programa  and  shift  the  reaponstoaty 
of  nral  houatog  to  HUD.  I  argue  that  the 
FmHA  houatog  programs  were  designed  to 
meet  spedfk:  needs  of  nral  resktem*.  Having 
1.930  county  offkws.  270  dtatrict  olRces  and 
46  State  olftoes.  the  FmHA  is  abta  to  provkto 
acuatomized  servtoe  ttwt  is  eaaly  avaiabta  to 
nralresktonts.  ShouM  we  toee  thta  network  of 
ofltoes.  we  may  decreaae  our  abWy  to  effec- 
tively adiiiiiiiatar  to  the  growtog  needs  ol  our 
nral  communHies.  I  strongly  support  the  goal 
of  hatotog  nral  America  and  have  witnoaaod 
the  extenaive  uiKzalton  ol  our  houatog  pro- 
grama througltout  my 


The  need  to  provkto  decent  nral  houatog 
programa  wM  akwaya  be  an  obiaclive  ol  Feder- 
al polcymakars.  Rural  America  needa  our  ha^ 
now.  I  urge  my  coleagiiaa  to  aupport  Hi).  4. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chakman.  the  New  Yorit 
Ttowe  today  headbwd  the  vota  on  the  Mont- 
son  flfiMndnwfil  is  rlouM  Rcfscls  Msmw 
to  Alow  Tenanta  To  Buy  Unite  at  Otacount" 
The  Houae,  it  oonltoues  "defeated  a  key  pro- 
viaton  that  wouM  give  tenanta  of  pubic  hous- 
ing the  ri|^  to  buy  thek  apartmenta  at  25  per- 
cent of  market  vakw." 

Mr.  Chakman,  the  New  Yortc  Tsnaa  has  no 
■ustons  about  stfiet  we  dU  yeatarday  to  urban 
homeeteedtog  and  the  hopee  for  towtooome 
honwownsrahip  and  naNtwr  shouU  yoa  Thto 
vote— today— «  about  orw  sknple.  but  revoki- 
ttonary  klea:  WW  you  give  poor  peopto  a  genu- 
toe  ctwnoe  to  own  ttwk  omm  homea.  Or  tM 
you  give  ttwm  an  empty  geatore  that  wM  uW- 
mataly  exptode  to  thek  faces?  The  Kemp 
Miwixknent  is  genutoe  urban  homeeteedtog— 
ifs  ganutoa  honwownerahip— the  Morrison  bM 
is  a  pato  knitatfon  pure  and  sknple— ttiat  wfl 
dtaappotot  the  Kkni  Grays  and  tenant  taadara 
«id  the  poor  throughout  thta  NaMon. 

I  stooerely  beleve  that  H.R.  4— whie  tooor- 
poraltog  aome  of  our  klaaa  dontoa  terwnta 
thek  draama  and  thek  dignlly.  I  hope  that  sto- 
cera  and  aympalhetfc  coieaguea  wM  conaktar 
just  three  fatal  flaws  of  H.R.  4. 

Rrst  H.R.  4  doee  not  contato  a  cap  on  the 
purchaae  price  of  ttw  homes  or  guerantae  a 
tow-interest-rate  mortgage.  We  are  dosing 
with  an  extraordtoariy  poor  populalton  wtwee 
(wighbortwods  sre  somettows  red  ined 
agtanst  kwns  and  mortgage  ftoandng.  Even  at 
25  percent  of  market  vakw  arto  preferemial  fi- 
nanctog  only  orw-fifth  of  tenanta  can  aftord 
homeownerstsp-  Even  with  our  deep  dta- 
counts— a  poor  person  stM  needs  an  $6,000 
to  $10,000  tooonw  to  afford  a  honw.  We  muat 
have  a  guaranteed  dncount  and  preferential 
ftowKtog  or  we  are  offertog  an  empty  droanL 

Second.  The  second  flaw  is  that  HJR.  4 
does  not  permit  tenwite  to  reeel  thek  homes 
or  apaitownte  to  anyone  but  other  pubic 
houstog  resktonis,  artd  it  requkes  an  elatxxrata 
formuta  to  determtoe  the  prtoe  wfsch  terwnta 
can  reset  ttwk  homes— a  price  whtoh  woukl 
be  fw  betow  nwket  vatoe.  (.adtes  and  gen«e- 
metx,  are  we  givtog  these  peopto  genutoe 
propiarty  righta  and  genutoe  control  over  thek 
own  honws  or  are  we  gokig  to  use  the  same 
oM  Iked  fomwlas  of  regutakon  and  resktotton 
that  w«  doom  thta  b«  to  talure? 

Ttwd.  The  thinl  flaw  of  H.R.  4  is  that  it  has 
no  provistorw  for  the  rehabttlatnn  and  sate  of 
70.000  vacant  pubic  houatog.  Our  amend- 
ment spedficaNy  guaranlaea  that  vacant  unita 
w»  be  open  to  homeownership.  The  Morrieon 
mwndnwnt  aiao  denies  "the  rigM  to  buy"  to- 
dMdual  cvwrtmente  that  may  not  need  tenant 
nwnagenwnL  We  beleve  al  pubic  houatog 
tenanta  daaerve  the  right  to  biqf,  not  a  aetod 
few. 

There  is  orw  tagilmate  concern  atxxM  our 
ba  last  year  whtoh  we  have  taken  toto  ac- 
count to  thta  year'a  bO:  the  taaue  ol  reptaoe- 
ment  of  soW  units.  LeTs  rsmentoer  fundamerv 
taly  that  we  are  aknply  tomtog  rentere  toto 
homeowners.  We  are  sti  servtog  the  same 
poputaion.  But  gotog  even  torthsr,  ow 
mwndment  tfao  givaa  the  tocal  PHA  the  right 
of  fkst  rsfuaai  «  tenanta  wanta  to 


unN;  ptoa  wa  raqiira  the  Federal  Gwansnant 
to  iaaue  orw  rww  houaing  wouctwr  for  every 
unit  aokt  an  konclad  orw  for  orw  raptao^ 
ment  that  ta  not  to  H.R.  4.  nnaly,  aw  raqidra 
ttw  lora*  PHA  to  implement  a  plan  to  rapiaoa 
aoU  unNa,  aouonfcig  to  tocal  houatog  oorKt- 
Mona,  by  new  oonakucion,  rahabfitalton,  or 
vouctwra. 

Mr.  Ctwkman.  we  have  ttw  moet  far-reach- 
tog,  ironclad,  laakproof  legal  proviaiont  to  llw 
htatoiy  of  pubic  houatog  to  protad  the  puUfe 
tiouaing  stock  wtiie  aaivfng  many  more  km^ 
inoonw  peopta.  We  Iwve  anawarad  ttita  oorv 
oarT>— low  ncome  tnuaing  rwads  wM  tw  mat 
under  ttw  Kemp  amendment. 

Ttw  ottwr  issues  raised  by  my  coieagiwa 
yeaterday  are  liunk— I'm  aknoat  aalwmed  to 
raiae  ttwm  on  ttw  ftoor  of  ttw  Houae. 

First,  are  ttw  poor  snwrt  arwiu^  to  twndta 
thek  own  aftaks?  Wont  they  juat  dataull  on 
thek  mortgagee— dont  Itwy  need  PHA  buaau- 
ends  to  handta  the  dotaii  d  dsiy  Mng. 
Ladtas  and  genltaman,  giving  poor  peopta 
contrd  over  ttwk  Ives  to  wtwt  ttita  amend- 
ment is  al  about  Our  poaNton  is  dear— 11 
aknply  let  my  coioaguoa  judge  ttks  queettort 

SecoTKl.  tww  can  «re  alow  ttw  poor  to 
make  a  profit  from  ttwk  homea?  Chamjes 
SCHUMERand  Barney  Frank  and  othere  sug- 
gested that  the  poor  migM  sel  thek  homes  tor 
$200,000  or  more,  or  worse,  paas  on  thek 
estate  to  ttwk  chidrsrt  ttorrors.  Egada.  Can 
you  knagtoe  maktog  profite  off  your  home.  It 
may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  of  my  ooi- 
leegues  iMt  ttwre  sre  peopto  to  Montgonwry 
County  and  McLewt  and  Capitol  HI  who  have 
doubled  or  tripled  thek  origkwl  kwesknant 
There  ere  even  some  of  ois  oorwituenta  who 
have  beconw  rrJtonakes  by  devetoptog  land 
and  coratrudtog  offtoe  buidtogs  and  homes. 
Not  to  mentton  capital  gatos  to  stocks  and 


Perhaps,  before  we  start  shouttog  itoout  ttw 
"obecerw"  profite  potentialy  made  tiy  ttw 
poor,  each  orw  of  us  stwuU  ktonify  if  we 
have  ever  nwdo  proita  on  our  honwa  or 
stocks  or  bonds.  Mr.  Chakmen.  isnt  that  what 
freedom  and  property  ta  al  about?  A  chance 
to  get  a  stake  to  the  economto  systsm,  a 
chance  to  get  some  protsctton  Irom  kitlalon, 
a  chwwa  to  parttoipato  to  economto  growth 
md  devetopment  and  prograaa?  How  can  we 
teach  ourchickan  about  savtog  and  tovesttog 
wid  the  opportunikoB  to  partkapata  to  the  kee 
enterpriee,  if  we  deny  the  poor  the  same 
dreams  and  hopes  and  opportunilies?  tant  it 
time  we  give  poor  peopta  the  same  access  to 
wetfth  md  ftoandal  security  and  a  stake  to 
our  denwcralto  capitaism  aystsm— that  we 
want  for  our  chidren  and  our  tamMoa? 

Let's  also  be  kank  about  thta  pokit  I 
wonder  how  many  of  our  ooiaaoiwa  have 
seen  a  puUto  houatog  project?  I  wonder  how 
many  ackialy  know  what  condHons  are  Hte? 
Yes,  there  are  some  on  vatoabta  land  and 
under  current  law  many  of  ttwee  projecta  are 
betog  dovetoped  and  the  poor  peopto  betog 
ttwown  ott.  Our  amendment  givee  tenanta  the 
right  to  stay  on  that  property  and  ttw  opportu- 
nity to  nwke  a  profit  rather  than  the  houatog 
bureaucrats. 

But  the  ovenvtwkntog  number  of  puUto 
homea  are  not  gotog  to  nwke  poor  peopta  mft- 
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Ml  «•  «•  ^vtng  poor 

iMM  to  ibnpiy  rt- 
N  you  i««y  bilBW  twi  KM  Qny 

Ihwto  you  to  t«l  h«  oowpte  and  •••  w*«* 

rtiiitaut  ^  . , 

Ym^  R  DM  iBiproiwd.  and  yw.  R  ••  •" 
1  Bill  I  you  iMtaw*  w*  •>•  Ming 

^  you  hmo  •  tot  to  iMm  ilwi4  ttw 

I  «id  nauo  of  puMc  inuring  in  Aimitoa 


•»•«  180.000  to  WOtflOO  •  ptoo«  "hw**"^ 
IB.  I  cwit  ImoflM  *^  o"  Dwnecraic 
RUmlB  who  cWm  woh  oonoom  tor  tho 
puor  would  dony  Vwm  M«  modMt  itoto  in 
•Mt  nri^tooitoodk. 

In  wnHiMfy.  lot  nw  My  iwl  our 
«•  know  wtal  is  to« 
wM  i*  •  fvcw-  KR  4  I*  • 

liuiiiirtmHU  11  Tt  —  -^  "  1 ^  *~ 

KR  4-tol  mo  bo  Wunl-you  w«  •!»«»/  bo 
bu|li«  Mo  tto  MiM  old  cycto  ol  (Kworty.  d^ 
fMlan.  and  piMc  houring  buroamqr  wNdt 

lao  craatod  to  many  of  our  proUomo  In  too 
PML  N  you  wort  to  tfM  toninto  gM«*»  hopo 
tar  too  luiuro.  •  lOMon  to  mm  and  Inwoa*- 
monl.  •  mmnn  to  h«»»o  now  lolto  in  our 


I  *mf  twMomi  ftat  a  nunbor  of  poopto 
today  m*  laMiu  about  "ounwwunHy"  aa  op- 
poood  to  bWtonI  iiijl»ldualaw  or  unbridtod 
Mood.  Wal  haro  ia  a  chanoo  to  rartoro  com- 
mwHaa.  to  buM  up  naigftoortwoda.  and  acH- 
'  ooa  tar  chango  and  coopero- 
j  AmariciL 

mi  gmmmrmn.  dont  M  tonania 

down-dontdany  poor  poopto  too  opportrtty 
to  booomo  homaownara  tMi  indapondanoo 
ond  now  hopo.  Soma  of  you  lan  fcom  tola 
voto  laatorday.  hklng  bal*id  too  Morrtaon 
■nandmanL  Today,  toal  Ig  Imm  wont  bo 
iwfo.  Yow  LuiiotoiianlB  wH  know  artwl  you 
i«^  bolovo  riboul  too  poor.  WIto  INa  voto. 
p^l^  houatog  toiianti  aoow  Anwrica  wM 
know  whara  you  atood  wftan  toay  noodod 
your  ha^  your  conawtonani  your  oouraga— 
yoirvoto. 

Today,  wo  taoa  a  mwtmtttnH  in  twuaing 
polcy.  WM  you  oonMnua  wNh  too  taiad  po»- 
doa  of  too  paafc  toa  dotortoraang  proiacia.  too 
cycto  of  dapandancy.  too  croalon  of  now 
liuiiialiai.  too  dapandancy.  and  daapair?  Or 
«■  you  aiwbiaoo  ladtaal.  rawoMlonafy  dtanga 
to  anyowar  toa  poor  ttrou^  ganidna.  noa«- 


Onoo  Mid  tor  al.  wo  can  dacMo.  I  hopo  you 
of  ^ 


I  hM  mada  FHA  ofioiala  raiuctort  to 
prawUa  toam.  to  ordM  to  raaaaura  toooo  ofll- 
dM  toM  k>Mi  m»owala  ahouM  go  forward, 
Oongraoa  laal  yaM  approvod  lan^aga  aaytog 
»  waa  toa^  Intoni  toat  dteana  of  Hatomanra 
ha«o  aooaaa  to  toa  aama  banatNa  from  toa 
pnwMn  owriMbto  to  otoar  U.S.  cMzana.  FHA 
la  aSl  not  oomtoood.  Mid  tola  bM  indudaa  lan- 
gu^ya  inaMIng  toM  toana  bo  prowklad  for  ali- 


Mr.  HOtJQHTON.  Mr.  Chatonan.  lauppoitod 
toa  houatog  autoortnion  Ui  which  waa 
touao  tola  woak.  aNhous^  I  had 
aNona  about  it  Howowm.  i  waa 
J  by  too  toct  toM  toaro  haa  not  boon 
a  ragulM  houatog  M  apprawod  ainoo  1900. 
Stooo  toM  tmo  houatog  and  oammunRy  dovai- 


Tho  ba  atao  ooninuaa  Famara  Homo  Ad- 
mlnlaWlon  loana  M  a  raaaonatto  toKOt  That 
preown.  which  haa  hatpad  owM  2  mMon  fam- 
■aa  afford  daoant  houatog  ainoo  1949.  haa 
baan  out  by  50  poioant  ainoo  1900.  Tharo  wM 
bo  a  ahor^a  of  375.000  uNto  by  1900. 

Tha  UOAQ  Program  la  ona  of  tha  low  oco- 
nonric  dawatapmant  toola  toft  for  tocal  gowonv 
manii.  Tha  Waaltoghwiaa  protact  m  Bmlra 
■Id  Buah  toduaWaa  to  Jamoatown  woro  rodpl- 
anto  of  UOAG  funda  ovar  tha  laat  2  yaars. 
Mora  toMi  1,000  )ol»  ><•«•  *>^*"  craatod  aa  a 
loauR.  ThiBbjl  artanda  toa  program  M  too 
cwront  tondtog  laval. 

ira  mvortant  to  hava  a  bouaing  Mi  tWa  yoM 
to  malia  aura  Ihaao  proviatona  bacomo  law. 
For  5  yoMO  Congraaa  haa  not  approvad  houa- 
ing  HJilaMiiii.  choooing  Inataad  to  oonMnue 
too  provHoa  wito  a^catohal  b«  M  iho  and  of 
piugrama 


sis  pansanl  of  too  Fodaral  budgM  to  1900  to 
1.3  paroant  to  1907.  Had  olhM  Fodaral  pro- 
eniHt  ai^Mrianoad  almlM  raducHona,  too 
Fodaral  budgM  oouU  bo  oporaHng  M  a  aur- 


to  addMon.  toa  Ui  prowidaa  aaawanra  to 
foaldanto  of  IrtMiiMira.  NY.  toM  tooy  wM  bo 
oltfbto  for  Fodani  Houatog  AdmtolaMlon 
homa  toana.  Tha  InHan  laaao  prottam  in  Sa- 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  coBunlttee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  acreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

AoooftUncly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  DommxT.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Ccanmlttee.  having  had  imder  consid- 
eration the  bUl  (HJl.  4)  to  amend  and 
extend  certain  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing, community  and  neighborhood  de- 
vetopment  and  preservation,  and  shel- 
ter assistance  for  the  homeless  and 
displaced,  and  for  other  purpoaes.  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  191.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  subsUtute 
adopted  by  the  committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
thebllL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

Monoii  TO  aauoMMir  orvaasD  rr  m.  wtub 
Mr.  Wtuk.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 


Mr.  Wtus.  I  am,  in  its  present  form, 
Mr.  Speaker.  

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motkm  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wtub  moves  to  recommit  the  Mil 
HJl.  4  to  the  Committee  on  Hanklns.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  with  Instructions 
to  i«port  the  auae  back  to  the  House  forth- 
with with  the  foUowtns  amendment:  Strike 
netloo  136  and  Insert  the  foUowlns  (and 
conform  the  table  of  contenU  aooordlngly): 

SBC  IM.  PUBLIC  HOU8INC  HOMBOWNBBSHIP  OP- 

poBmNmB& 
(a)  la  OonaAi.— The  United  States  Bous- 
bic  Act  of  19X7  (as  amended  by  lecUon  12S 
of  this  Act)  Is  further  amended  by  sddlnc  at 
the  end  the  (ollowlnc  new  aectkm: 

"PUBLIC  Housnra  homsu w mbssrip 
oppusiuai  I  III 
"Ssc  XL  (a)  PuBCBAsaB  bt  Rbszsbwt  Mam- 
A.jM.Mi  coaPoaATiom.— 

"(1)  RioBT  TO  poacHASE.— The  families  re- 
■idlna  In  each  public  houslns  project  shall 
be  provided  with  the  opportunity  to  pur- 
cbsse  the  dwelling  unit*  in  the  project 
through  a  resident  msiucement  corpora- 
tion.   

"(2)  Fmimatiok  op  KSsntairT  MAXAOSMKirr 
coBPOBATioif.— Aa  a  condition  for  public 
homeownershtp  under  thta  subsection— 

"(A)  the  adult  resident  of  a  public  houslns 
project  shall  have  formed  a  resident  man- 
Bgement  corporation  In  accordance  with 
regulations  and  requirements  established  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(B)  the  resident  management  corpora- 
tion «h*U  hsve  entered  into  a  contrsct  with 
the  public  housing  agency  establishing  the 
reapectlve  management  righto  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  resident  management  corpora- 
tion and  the  public  houslns  scency:  and 

"(C)  the  resident  management  corpora- 
tion shall  have  demonstrated  Ito  ability  to 
manage  pubUc  housing  effectively  and  effi- 
dently  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  3  years. 
"(8)  CowBmoiw  or  fxracHAsa— A  resident 
management  corporation  may  purchase  sll 
or  part  of  a  public  housing  project  following 
a  determination  by  the  Secretary  that— 

"(A)  the  resident  management  corpora- 
tion haa  been  established  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2): 

"(B)  the  reaident  management  corpora- 
tion Is  prepared  to  undertake  the  owner- 
ship, management,  and  maintenance  of  the 
project  with  continued  assistance  from  the 
Secretary; 

•(C)  the  resident  msnsgement  corpora- 
tion hsa  held  one  or  more  public  hearings  to 
obtain  the  views  of  cltisens  regarding  the 
proposed  purchsse; 

"(D)  the  purchsse  will  not  Interfere  with 
the  tighU  of  other  fsmllles  resldlrv  In 
public  housing,  will  not  harm  the  efficient 
operation  of  other  public  housing,  and  is  in 
the  Interest  of  the  community  (which  deter- 
minations shall  be  made  following  consulU- 
Uon  with  the  public  housing  sgency);  snd 

"(E)  the  project  meeto  the  minimum 
safety  snd  Uvablllty  standards  applicsble 
under  section  14.  and  the  physical  condi- 
tion, management,  and  operation  of  the 
project  is  sufficient  to  permit  and  encourage 
affordable  hofneownership  by  the  families 
residliw  In  the  project. 
"(b>  Dixacr  Puscbasbs  st  Famiuss.— 
"(1)  RiGBT  TO  pnacHASS.- Each  family  re- 
siding In  a  public  housing  project  shall  be 
provided  with  the  opportunity  to  purchsse 
directly  from  the  public  housing  sgency  the 
dwelling  unit  in  which  the  f  smily  resides. 


"(2)  Comtmoirs  op  poscwss— A  family 
may  purchase  s  dwelling  unit  under  this 
subsection  following  s  determination  by  the 
Secretary  that— 

"(A)  the  purchase  will  not  Interfere  with 
the  righto  of  other  famlllea  residing  In 
public  housing,  will  not  harm  the  efficient 
operation  of  other  puldlc  bousing,  snd  is  In 
the  Interest  of  the  community  (which  deter- 
mination shall  be  msde  following  consulta- 
tion with  the  public  housing  sgency):  and 

"(B)  the  dwelling  unit  meeto  the  wiimmnwi 
safety  and  llvabllity  standards  sppllcable 
under  section  14.  snd  the  physical  condi- 
tion, management,  and  operation  of  the 
projieet  In  which  the  dwelling  unit  Is  located 
are  suffldent  to  permit  snd  encourage  af- 
fordable bomeownershlp  by  the  family. 

"(c)  TEam  OP  PUBCBAsas.— 

"(1)  PuBCHAss  PRicB  LiifrrATioa.- The 
price  for  sny  purchase  under  subsectitm  (a) 
or  (b)  shall  be  not  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  in- 
volved, as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  PuBCHASs  ABBAnosiiBirrs.- A  purchsse 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  may  be  made 
under  sny  of  the  following  arrangements,  at 
the  option  of  the  resident  management  cor- 
poration or  family  making  the  purchase: 

"(A)  Lease  purchsse. 

"(B)  Shsred  appreciation,  except  that  not 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  future  apprecia- 
tion In  the  value  of  the  property  involved 
shall  be  reserved  to  the  resident  manage- 
ment conwratlon  or  f  smlly  i»«»*««g  the  pur- 
chsse. 

"(C)  Cooperative  ownership. 

"(D)  Condomlnlmum  ownership. 

"(E)  Purchase  with  amounto  borrowed  on 
the  security  of  the  property  involved. 

"(F)  Any  other  arrangement  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate. 

"(3)  Low  nriBBBST  bats  loans  pbom  public 
Rousmo  Aooiciss.- For  purposes  of  sssist- 
Ing  any  purchsse  by  a  resident  management 
corporation  or  family  under  subsectimi  (s) 
or  (b),  the  public  housing  sgency  involved 
shall  make  a  loan  on  the  security  of  the 
property  involved  to  the  resident  manage- 
ment corporation  or  family  at  a  rate  of  in- 
terest equal  to  70  percent  of  the  msrket  In- 
terest rate  for  oonventlonsl  mortgages  on 
the  date  on  which  the  loan  is  made. 

"(4)  Uss  OP  PBCxaEKDS.— The  proceeds  from 
any  sale  shall  be  paid  to  the  public  housing 
agency,  to  be  used  only  to  rehabilitate  or  in- 
crease the  number  of  public  housing  dwell- 
ing unlto  svailable  for  occupancy. 

"(d)  LUOTATIOITS  OS  RSSALS.— 

"(1)  Right  op  pibst  rstdsal.— If  sny 
family  owns  (or  has  ownership  righto  in)  a 
public  housing  dwelling  unit  Initially  pur- 
chased by  a  resident  management  corpora- 
tion imder  subsection  (s)  snd  plans  to  sell 
the  dwelling  unit  or  righto  to  s  fsmily  that 
Is  not  a  lower  income  famUy.  the  rMldent 
management  corporation  or  public  housing 
Sgency  involved  shall  have  the  right  to  pur- 
chase the  dwelling  unit  or  right  at  the  price 
for  which  the  family  has  received  a  firm 
offer. 

"(2)    RSCAPTUBS   AT   TDIB   OP   SALS.— If   Sny 

purchsser  of  property  under  this  section,  in- 
cluding s  resident  management  corporation, 
sells  the  property  before  the  expiration  of 
the  5-year  period  following  the  date  of  the 
purchase,  the  purchaser  shall  pay  to  the 
public  housing  sgency  the  following  per- 
centage of  any  excess  of  the  sales  price  over 
the  purchsse  price: 

"(A)  100  percent,  if  the  sale  occurs  during 
the  1st  1-year  period  following  such  date. 

"(B)  100  percent,  if  the  sale  occurs  during 
the  3ik1  I-jrear  period  following  such  date. 


"(C)  75  percent,  if  the  sale  occurs  during 
the  Srd  1-year  period  following  such  date. 

"(D)  50  percent,  if  the  sale  occurs  during 
the  4th  1-year  period  following  sudi  date. 

"(E)  25  percent.  If  the  sale  occurs  during 
the  Sth  1-year  period  following  such  date. 

"(e)  Homuwaaaamp  AaatarAirca.— 

"( 1 )  AssuBAiKK  OP  APPBonuATB  oomntTioas 
Tom  BomowmasRip.- The  Secretsry  shall 
provide  comprehensive  improvemoit  sssist- 
anoe  under  section  14  to  public  hoiMing 
projecto  in  which  homeownership  sctivltles 
under  this  section  are  conducted  in  order  to 
ensure  that  the  physical  coiMlltlon.  manage- 
ment. aiMl  operati<»i  of  the  projecto  are  suf- 
ficient to  permit  snd  encourage  homeowner- 
ship  by  the  fsmllles  residing  in  the  projects. 

"(2)  TaAnroK  un  ncHincAL  assistakck.— 
The  Secretary,  and  the  public  bousing 
agency  owning  snd  operating  each  public 
housing  project.  shaU  provide  such  training, 
technical  asslstanre.  and  educational  assist- 
anoe  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary to  prepare  the  families  residing  in 
the  project,  snd  sny  resident  msnsgement 
corporation  established  under  subsection 
(a),  for  homeowneTship. 

"(f)  TanAirrs  Riobts.- 

"(1)  Ik  oBmBAi.— Funilies  renting  a  dwell- 
ing unit  in  a  building  purchased  by  s  resi- 
dent management  corporation  shall  have  all 
righto  provided  to  tenanto  of  public  bousing 
under  this  Act. 

"(2)  Evicnoa  paoHiBinoR.— No  fsmily  re- 
siding in  a  dwelling  unit  in  a  public  housing 
project  may  be  evicted  by  reason  of  the  sale 
of  the  project  to  a  resident  management 
corporation  under  this  section. 

"(3)  RamAL  ASSiSTAMCB.- If  sny  fsmily  re- 
sides in  s  dwelling  unit  in  s  public  housing 
project  purchssed  by  a  resident  msnsge- 
ment corporation,  snd  the  fsmily  decides 
not  to  purchase  the  dwelling  unit,  the  Sec- 
retary may  offer  to  provide  to  the  family  as- 
sistsnce  under  subsection  (b)  or  (o)  of  sec- 
tion 8.  ss  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
sppropriate  to  permit  the  fsmily  to  contin- 
ue to  reside  In  the  dwelling  unit. 

"(4)  Rklocatioii  assistamcb.- If  sny 
family  reaides  in  a  dwelling  unit  in  a  public 
housing  project  in  which  other  dwelling 
unlto  sre  purchssed  under  this  section,  snd 
the  family  deddea  not  to  purchase  the 
dwelling  unit,  the  Secretary  may  offer— 

"(A)  to  assist  the  family  in  relocating  to  a 
dwelling  unit  in  another  public  housing 
project;  or 

"(B)  to  provide  to  the  family  assistance 
under  subsection  (b)  or  (o)  of  section  8,  ss 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropri- 
ate to  permit  the  f  amUy  to  obtain  compara- 
ble alternative  housing. 

"(g)  FniAIKilAL  ASSISTAMCB.— 

"(1)  ASSISTAMCE  POB  PUBLIC  ROUSIITC  AGBI- 

(rnts.— The  Secretary  shall  provide  to  public 
housing  sg«icie8  such  financial  assistance 
as  the  Secretary  determines  Is  necessary  to 
permit  such  agrades  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

"(2)  AmruAL  ooiriKiBTrnoira- Notwith- 
standing the  purchase  of  all  or  part  of  a 
public  housing  project  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  continue  to  pay  snnual 
oontrfbutlons  with  respect  to  the  project. 
Such  contributions  may  ttot  exceed  the 
maximum  contributions  suthoriaed  in  sec- 
Uon  5(a). 

"(3)  Opbbatikg  subsidt.— The  operating 
subsidy  for  s  project  managed  by  a  resident 
msnsgement  corporation  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  public  housing  sgmcy  per  unit 
monthly  smount  provided  in  the  previous 
year.  Such  subsidy  may  not  be  reduced 
during  the  3-year  period  beginning  on  the 


date  on  which  the  rrahfcni  managtttl  houa- 
ing  is  transferred  to  raklent  ownerdilp. 
except  that  if  the  total  inooeoe  of  the  public 
bou^ng  agency  is  reduced  the  inooeae  pro- 
vided by  the  public  housing  agency  to  the 
reaident  owned  project  may  be  redooed  in 
proportion  to  the  total  revenue  reduction  of 
the  public  housing  sgency. 
"(h)  AimiTioBAL  HoMBOwaaaamp  Qppoe- 


"(1)  la  gbmbbal.- No  provlaiao  of  this  sec-' 
tlon  may  be  construed  to  preclude  the  Sec- 
retary or  sny  public  housing  agency  tnm 
providing  additional  homeownership  oppor- 
tunities under  sectton  5(h),  section 
6<cX4XD).  or  sny  other  provision  of  this 
Act 

"(2)  PUBCRASB  OP  UBOCCOPIBB  UBRS.— Any 

qualified  public  housing  resident  or  quail- 
fled  applicant  tar  puUUc  bouaing  resldenoe 
may  purchase  any  unoccupied  dwelling  unit 
In  a  puUic  housing  project,  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  this  section. 

"(1)  RaouLATioBS.— The  Secretary  shall 
Issue  such  regulations  ss  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisiaos  of  this  sectioo. 
Such  regulations  msy  estshllsh  sny  sddl- 
tional  terms  snd  conditions  for  botneowner- 
ship  under  this  section  that  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate. 

"(J)  AmruAL  Rbpobt.— The  Secretary  shall 
annually  submit  to  the  Congress  s  report 
setting  forth- 

"(1)  any  need  for  the  developiiient  of  addi- 
tional public  housing  dwelling  unito  as  a 
result  of  the  sale  of  public  housing  dwelling 
unito  under  this  section; 

"(2)  recommends tions  of  the  Secretary  for 
additional  budget  authority  to  carry  out 
such  development;  snd 

"(3)  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  to 
msure  decent  homes  snd  decent  neighbor- 
hoods for  lower  income  f smlUea 

"(k)  LnoTATioii.- Any  authority  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  to  proviile  fi- 
nancial asslstanre,  or  to  enter  into  contracta 
to  provide  financial  assistanoe.  shall  be  ef- 
fective only  to  such  extent  or  in  sudi 
smounto  ss  are  or  have  lieen  provided  In  ad- 
vance In  appropriation  Acta". 

"(b)  AssisTBB  Housnw  RspiAtamBi  poa 
Public  Housnic  Dwbluwb  Ubits  Sou».— 
Section  5(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  is  smended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8XA)  Each  puUic  bousing  sgency  shsll 
implement  a  plan  to  replace  (by  the  provi- 
sion of  housing  vouchers,  rehsbUlatlon  of 
vacant  public  housing  units,  or  oonstructton 
of  new  public  housing)  public  housing  unito 
sold  under  secti<xi  22.  which  plan  shaU  pro- 
vide for  replacement  of  audi  percentage  of 
the  unito  sold  ss  the  puUlc  housing  sgency 
determines  is  Justified  by  the  local  supply  of 
lower  income  housing. 

"(B)  In  sddltion  to  the  other  budget  au- 
thority provided  for  in  this  subsection,  the 
budget  authority  available  for  sssisfsnre 
imder  subsections  (b)  and  (o)  of  section  8  is 
authorised  to  be  Increased  by  such  smounto 
ss  may  be  neoeaaary  to  provide  one  additloo- 
al  housing  simlstsnre  certificate  or  voucher 
for  each  public  housing  dwdllng  unit  sold 
under  section  22.". 

(c)  Eppbctivb  Date.— The  smendmento 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1987.  or  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  whichever  occurs  later. 

Mr.  WYLIE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanlmoua  oonaent 
that  the  motion  to  recommit  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Raooao. 
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The  SPKAKKR.  It  there  obJecUop 
to  the  nqueet  of  the  gcBtlcman  from 

OttUt 

There  wu  no  objeetkm. 

The  SPSAKBl.  The  gentleaoAn 
from  CMilo  Oir.  Wtub]  to  reoocntaed 
for  5  minutee  in  nipport  of  his  motton 
torwommlt. 

Mr.  WYUK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
motkn  whieh  I  have  Juit  made  Incor- 
pnetaely  the  nme  amend- 
Bt.  as  the  gmtlemen  from  Texas 
(Mr.  AUBT]  pomfeed  out  a  little  earU- 
er  that  wae  adopted  on  June  11  laet 
by  a  vote  of  SM  to  176  on  this 
floor.  The  amenttoent  li  the 

amendment  that  was  offered  by 

the  iiiilUimin  from  New  York  (Mr. 
K^vl  and  the  gentleman  from  Tezae 
[Mr.  Abmbt]  yesterday,  and  throu«h  a 
puilamentary  maneuver,  there  was 
a  vote  on  it.  I  think  the  gentle- 
fram  New  York  tMr.  KbmpI  and 
the  gentleman  from  Tncae  [Mr. 
AbhbtI  ikw  I  If  a  vote  on  their  amend- 
ment which  was  ao  overwhelmingly 
adopted  lea  than  a  year  ago. 

U  we  can  get  people  ott  the  pubUc 
roDs  and  into  private  houalng.  it  aeema 
to  me  that  that  la  very,  very  desirable. 
That  is  the  goal  of  this  amftvtment.  It 
to  an  eiMriient  amewtaent.  It  goes 
towanl  prtvatliing  pubUc  housing. 
Both  the  amendments,  the  amend- 
ment in  the  bill  and  this  amendment, 
would  allow  the  tenants  a  right  to  buy 
or  purchase  their  pubUe  hoiudng  units. 

a  14» 

WhOe  glvtiw  the  tenants  a  strons 
endofaement  of  the  right  to  buy  con- 
oepi.  the  amendment  in  the  bill  as  now 
presented  to  too  cumbersome.  We  are 
not  giving  fwwg**  incentive  to  go 
through  the  pioeess  of  home  owner- 
ship. 

"me  amendment  whteh  to  in  HJL  4 
tanpoaea  aevere  restrictions  on  resale. 
The  argument  was  made  yesterday. 
"Why  should  they  be  able  to  resell  it?" 

I  say.  why  not?  Why  should  they  not 
be  able  to  resell  it  if  they  can  make 
wnn^  money  on  a  public  housing  unit 
and  improve  their  lot  in  Uf  e.  it  ml^t 
get  them  off  wdf are. 

Armey-Kemp  keepa  the  American 
'  tradition  of  flnandal  gain  on  property 
intact. 

The  Armey-Kemp  amendment  pro- 
vides as  the  PHA  deema  neoeaaary  that 
the  oae  of  all  existing  HDD  programs 
may  be  used  as  a  replaocment  re- 
sourtse,  in«'''"*«^»g  the  use  of  vouchers. 

Armey-Kemp  plaoea  no  such  restric- 
tions and  leavea  the  choice  with  the 
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portunlty.  something  HJl.  4  does  not 

do. 
Mr.  ARMSY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
num  from  Texas  CMr.  Abmbt].  the 
authw  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ARMKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

If  I  can  just  take  one  very  quick 

moment.  I  have  Just  received  a  letter 

from  Klml  Oray  regarding  the  action 

we  took  yesterday.  She  writes  me: 

Ouuauu.  poa  a  \ 


There  are  some  restrictions  in  the 
Mil  as  it  to  now  presented,  ss  I  indicate 
ed  a  little  earlier,  which  would  be  pu- 
nitive and  would  not  allow  for  these 
tenants  to  buy  thdr  property. 

Armey-Kemp  irt^i'—  no  restriction 
and  would  allow  nonprofit  or  family 
members  to  assist  in  the  financing  op- 


WoAtaston.  DO.  Jmmt  11. 1M7. 
Cammmmmur.  We  are  outrasedl 
PubUc  boustiw  resMents  aeraat  the  country 
wai  bold  our  imatJMiiitstlvM  Moounuble  to 
thte  action  on  the  part  of  the  BouM  to  hold 
u  hiwt«ST  our  iliiwiiM  for  huutouiwuwhlp- 

We  urse  tlie  nwi  to  re-oomnit  tite  bill. 
HJL  4.  wtth  HMtracttaH  to  put  back  the 
at^gjatX  Kemp/Armey  Uibaii  Homeatead 
pfwMofM.  appraTCd  by  thla  wmiut  body  last 
year.  We  vOl  not  accept  half  a  loaf,  nor  the 
richt  to  buy  houiliw  wtth  retriettona  that 
guarantee  faflure.  We  remind  the  Ouiiai'*— 
of  past  faUuree  of  Turnkey  and  Section  Mh) 
li^p«n«»tfynfTt***p  procraniB. 

Vote  "Tee"  on  the  IfoUan  to  ReOxnmlt 
HJL  4.  to  trant  our  dream  of  homeowner- 
■hip. 

Toun  In  the  Struck. 

Kiia  Obat. 
Cha4rperK>n.  i'aMic  Horuimo 

ResMeiU-TVaaiU  CbaUMoM. 
PJB.— Support  ua  a>  we  supported  you. 
Now.  I  read  that  because  I  want  the 
Members  to  understand,  thto  to  not  my 
amendment.  It  has  got  nothing  to  do 
with  my  life.  It  has  to  do  with  the  Uves 
of  people  who  for  so  long  and  too  long 
Mvi  too  many  generationa  have  not 
participated  in  the  American  dream. 
They  have  spoken  in  thto  letter  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  listen. 

Mr.  WYUK  Mr.  Speaker,  that  to  a 
very  significant  letter,  because  Klml 
Gray  was  one  of  thoae  who  started 
thto  whole  ivogram  of  tenant  manage- 
ment In  the  first  place.  I  heard  her 
before  our  committee  and  she  to  an  im- 
preasive  lady  and  knowa  what  she  to 

doing.  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texaa^^ 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Houae  needs  to  understand  the  specif- 
ics of  the  motion.  It  to  a  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions  so  that  a 
vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit  with 
instructions  to  not  a  vote  against,  for 
or  against  the  housing  bilL  It  to  a 
motion  simply  to  put  the  Konp- 
Aimcy  language  Into  the  bill  and  it 
would  be  done  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  It  would  come  Immediately 
back  to  the  full  Houae  for  a  final  vote 
on  final  pasnge. 

Thto  motion  to  to  recommit  with  spe- 
cific instructions.  It  to  in  effect  a  vote 
on  the  Kemp-Armey  language,  no 
more,  no  leaa.  If  you  are  for  Kemp- 
Armey,  you  should  vote  for  it.  whether 


or  not  you  are  for  or  against  the  bill 
on  final  paaaage. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reaerve 
the  ^'■''«*^  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
consumed  all  but  30  seconds  of  hto 
tiww»  and  under  the  nile  must  use  hto 
time  or  saerifloe  it. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
Members  to  vote  for  the  motion  to  re- 
commit with  Instructions,  with  the 
Armey-Kemp  amendment  in  it.  It 
would  help  thoae  tenants  and  tenant 
leaden,  like  Klml  Oray.  attain  their 
American  dream  of  homeownership.  I 
think  the  amendment  deaervea  sup- 
port. I  think  the  motion  should  be 
passed.  It  simply  says  that  these 
people  can  buy  these  homes  at  25  per- 
cent of  the  market  price. 

The  tenant  to  given  the  authority  to 
buy  these  homes  and  also  get  a  low  in- 
terest rate  mort«age  so  they  can  par- 
ticipate in  the  American  dream  of 
homeownership. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  oppositimi  to  the 
motion.  I  am  not  going  to  take  the  full 
5  minutea.  Everybody  to  ready  to  vote. 
Let  me  Just  say.  you  voted  tax  thto 
question  yesterday.  You  voted  on  the 
Morris(»i  substitute  to  the  Kemp- 
Armey  language.  You  had  a  clear 
choice  of  whether  you  preferred  a 
mandatory  prognun  as  crafted  by  the 
committee  or  a  program  which  in- 
volved giving  away  millions  of  taxpay- 
ers' dollara  arlthout  accountability  and 
not  replacing  the  housing  stock  that 
would  be  lost  with  anything  that 
would  be  dependable.  It  was  a  simple 
vote  and  the  vote  in  the  House  yester- 
day was  258  to  161  in  favor  of  the  com- 
mittee language  and  in  opposition  to 
the  language  that  to  being  propoaed 
now.  I  think  everybody  knows  how 
they  voted.  I  am  sure  they  want  to 
vote  constatoiUy  and  I  would  ask  that 

we  vote  "no."' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  to  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

BBOOKIin>TOT« 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5  of  rule  XV.  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  reduce 
to  a  minimum  of  5  minutea  the  period 
of  time  within  which  a  vote  by  elec- 
tronic device.  If  ordered,  wiD  be  taken 
on  the  question  of  passage.  Members 
wlU  record  their  votes  by  electronic 
device. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  162.  noes 
243.  not  voting  28.  as  follows: 


Beitlett 
Barton 
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ATES-163 
Armey 


Bentlcy 

Bcrauter 

BUlraka 

BUIer 

Braomflekl 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunnine 

Burton 


OOlahmn 

Chandler 

Cheney 

Cllneer 

OoaU 


Hefley 
Henry 

Hci  BCf 

HUer 

BoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Houghton 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffordi 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kaaieh 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

L^eomanlno 


Coleman  (MO) 

CombeM 

OoiMhUn 

Oourter 

Craic 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 


Leach  (lA) 
Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (PL) 
LIshUoot 
Uplnskl 
Lott 
Lowery  (CA) 


Dayts(IL) 

DeLay 

DeWtaM 

DtefctaMon 

DIoOuardI 

Doman(CA) 

Dreier 

Duncan 

I  (OK) 


Lukena,  Donald 
Luncren 


PawaU 
neldi 


OAlleely 
Oallo 


Oincrleh 

GoodUns 

OradiMn 

Orandy 

Oreet 

Ounderaon 

Bammerachmldt 

Hansen 


Alexander 
Andrews 
Annumlo 
Anthony 


Aaptn 

Atkins 

AuColn 


Bennett 

Berman 

BevlU 

Blaol 

BUto»y 

Boehlert 

Bocgs 

Boland 

Boiaki 

Boucher 
Boxer 


Archer 


Brooks 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Bustamante 

Campbell 

Carper 

Ctaapnan 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

CoUlna 

Conte 

Oonyen 


Marlenee 

Martlp(IL) 

MoCoUum 

McBwen 

McOrath 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyen 

MIchd 

Miller  (OH) 

MUler(WA) 

Molinarl 

Moorhead 

MoiTlaon  (WA) 

Myers 

NIelson 

Oxley 

Parrls 

Piahayan 

Petri 

Porter 

PuneU 

NOE8-243 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

delaOana 

DeFaslo 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DlngeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorean(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durtoln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

I^rson 

Early 

Eekart 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

bdrelch 

Espy 

Evans 

FksceU 

Failo 

Pelchsn 

Plake 

nippo 


QumeB 

Ravenel 

Rhodes 

Rldee 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

RoberU 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roukema 


PogUetU 

Ftoley 

Pard(MI) 

Potd(TN) 

Prank 


Oaydos 
Oejdenson 


Saxton 
Bchaefer 
Schuette 
Schulae 
Oi'iisf  nhffnnf  r 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (NC) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spenoe 
Stangeland 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
SwlndaU 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  <CA) 
Dpton 
Valentine 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Weldon 
Whittaker 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Wylie 

Young  (AK) 
Toune<n.> 


Gibbons 

Oilman 

Olickman 

Oonnles 

Oordm 

Grant 

Ormy(IL) 

Green 

Ouarinl 

HaU  (OH) 

HalKTX) 

Hamilton 

Banis 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbrucckner 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (8D) 

Jones  (NC) 

Jaaes<TN> 

Jonta 

Kanjoraki 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaPaloe 


Lancaster 

Leath(TX) 
Lehman  (CA) 
Lehman  (PL) 
Leiand 
Levin  (MI) 
Levlne(CA> 
Lewis  (OA) 
Uoyd 

Lowry  (WA) 
Luken.  Thomas 


Nowak 

Oakar 

Obentar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortis 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (DT) 

PanetU 

Patterson 


Manton 
Markey 

Martina 

Matsul 

Mavroules 


McCkMkey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

McMllIen(MD) 

Mfume 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 


Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

M(wrtson(CT) 

Mraaek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nagle 

Natcber 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 


Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NC) 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Regula 

Richardson 

RoMnson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Sehroeder 

Schumer 

Sharp 


Sisisky 
Skaggs 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NT) 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (IA> 

Solan 

SpraU 

St  Germain 

Staggen 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  285,  noes 
120,  not  voting  28,  as  follows: 
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Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Thomas  (GA) 

TorriceUi 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Trailer 

Udall 

Vento 

Vladosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkina 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunsio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Ballenger 

Barnard 


Aekeraan 
Boner  (TN) 
Bonior(MI) 
Honker 
Boulter 
Brown  (CA) 
Cardin 
Carr 
Davis  (MI) 


NOT  VOTINO-28 

Oarda  Morella 

Gephardt  Packard 

Gray  (PA)  Ray 

Hubbard  RoUi 

Inhofe  stallings 

Kemp  Tauiln 

Klecska  Torres 

Uvingston  Vander  Jagt 
Martin  (NY) 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowing 
pairs: 

On  thto  vote: 

BIr.  Kemp  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia against. 

Mr.  Roth  for.  with  Mr.  Baaiat  of  Michi- 
gan against. 

Mr.  Boulter  for,  with  Mr.  Torres  against. 

Messrs.  CONTE.  BATES,  and  WAL- 
OREN  changed  their  votes  from  "aye" 
to  "no."  

Mr.  Delay.  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  and 
Mr.  RAVENEL  changed  their  votes 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  to  on 
the  passage  of  the  bilL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

BacOKDKDVOTX 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  eto>eaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will 
advise  Members  thto  to  a  5-minute 
vote. 


Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevlU 

Blaggl 

BUbray 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Borski 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carper 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cllnger 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  <TX) 

Colliiw 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

delaGam 

DeFtsio 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DlngeU 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

DonneUy 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

DymaUy 

Dyson 

E^arly 

Eekart 

Edwards  (CA) 


AYES-28S 

Fogttetu 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Prank 

Frost 

GaUo 

Oaydos 

Oejdensoo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Olickman 

Gonxalez 

Goodling 

Oordoo 

Grant 

Gray(IL) 

Green 

Ouarinl 

HaU  (OH) 

HaU(TX) 

HamUton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Horton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NC) 

Jones  (TN) 

Jonta 

Kanjoraki 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

KenneUy 

Kildee 

Kolter 

Kntmayer 

LaFUce 

Lancaster 

Laatos 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leiand 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Uoyd 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martlnex 


Montgomery 
Moody 

MoreUa 
Morrison  (CT) 


Murphy 

Murtha 

Na^ 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nkdiote 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortlx 

Owens  (NY) 

Owens  (UT) 

PanetU 

Pattetaon 


Pelosi 
Pepper 


Pickett 

Pickle 

Prlee(IL) 

Prlee(NC) 

PuiaeU 

RahaU 

Rai«el 

Ravenel 

Richardson 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Saiki 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Sdiroeder 

Schuette 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Stkorski 

SWsky 


English 

Erdreich 

Espy 

Evans 

PasceU 

nzio 

Feighan 

Pish 

Flake 


Mavroules 

MaaaoU 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

McMUlan(NC) 

MeMUIen(MD) 

Mfume 


Florio 


MUler(CA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 


Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter  (NY) 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (IA> 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solan 

Spenoe 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Thomas  (OA) 

TontoeUi 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Trailer 

UdaU 

Va'-mtine 
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Uthtfeot 


Shumwmy 
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IiO««a<CA> 


LiimigM 


FkwaU 


8lM«titer  (VA) 
SBttlKlfB) 
amtth(TZ> 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
smth.  Robert 

<NB> 
aBUtli.Rabwt 

(OR) 


Martin  (IL) 
iieOaltum 
McKwen 
MeOrmtta 


Milter  (OH) 
Mlltar<WA) 


Hefley 


ManlnoCWA) 

Myen 

NlelMn 

OUn 

Ostey 


Stump 

Sundqulst 

Swe«ae> 

SwiBdaU 

TMike 

Taylor 

Thamaa(CA> 

Upton 

Walker 

Wetar 

Whlttaker 

Wortley 

WyUe 


N  I 

favor  of  final 
Hon. 


PERMISSION  POR  COliMl'i'l'U: 
ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMKRCE 
TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TO- 
MORROW TO  FILE  A  REPORT 
ON  HJl.  1316.  NUCLEAR  REGU- 
LATORY COMMISSION  AU- 
THORIZATION. 1»8«  AND  1»W 


NOT  voTmo-as 

Oarda  PM*ard 

Oaphardt  QuUlen 

Oimy  <PA)  Ray 

Bnbbard  Roth 

Inbofe  StalllncB 

Kaoap  Tauiin 

»x.»->«  Torres 

Uvta^Mo  Vaoder  Jact 
Martin  <irr) 
MeCandlem 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pain: 
Onthlavote: 

llr.  Klecika  for.  wttb  Mr.  Roth  acalmt. 
Mr.  QulUen  for.  witb  Mr.  Boulter  acalmt. 

So  the  bill  was  paaaed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  have 
until  midnight  tomorrow.  June  12.  to 
fUe  a  report  on  H.R.  1316.  a  bill  au- 
thorising appropriations  for  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  for  fiscal 
years  IMS  and  1989.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING    THE    CLERK    TO 
MAKE     CORRECTIONS     IN     EN- 
GROSSMENT OP  H.R.  4.  HOUS- 
ING.     COMMUNITY      DEVEIXDP- 
MENT.      AND      HOMELESSNEBS 
PREVENTION  ACT  OP  1987 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill.  HJl.  4.  the  Clerk 
be  authorized  to  correct  section  num- 
bers,   cross    references,    punctuation, 
and  indenUtion.  and  to  make  such 
other      technical      and      conforming 
changes  as  may  be  necessary  to  reflect 
the  actions  of  the  House. 

THE  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  un- 
avoidably abaent  from  House  proceed- 
ings. Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "no"  on  rollcaU  No.  178.  final 
passage  of  HJl.  4.  the  housing  auhtor- 
InUonbill. 


UMI 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  KLECZKA  Mr.  Spaakw,  confiding  buai- 
in  my  congrssslonal  dWrtcl  prwwHs  ms 
bslno  prsssnt  today  for  ttw  quota  on 

on  H.R.  4.  ttw  HotNing.  Commu- 


bonds  used  to  finance  projects  with 
the  financial  adjustment  factor  [FAFl 
In  the  early  1980's.  The  lower  interest 
rates  of  the  late  1980's  makes  savings 
possible  ss  a  result  of  these  proposed 
refinancings. 

However.  HUD  has  sUted  that  it  will 
receive  all  savings  from  these  refinanc- 
ings. This  ruling  does  not  provide  any 
incentive  for  States  to  make  these 
deals  high  in  their  priorities. 

If  HUD  instead  rules  that  the  Feder- 
al and  State  governments  will  share 
equally  in  the  savings  from  the  refin- 
ancings, then  States  will  be  encour- 
aged to  refinance.  Such  a  ruling  would 
keep  the  housing  dollars  In  housing 
and  in  the  SUtes  where  they  originat- 
ed. In  addiUon.  It  would  aUow  State 
and  local  govemments  to  determine 
the  best  use  of  the  funds  to  meet  their 
needs:  new  units  or  rehabilitation 
projects. 

Today's  low  interest  rates  make  sav- 
ings from  refinancings  possible.  How- 
ever. State  and  local  issuers  will  not 
act  unless  they  have  an  Incentive. 
Time  is  of  the  essence,  as  interest 
rates  may  rise  In  several  years,  elimi- 
nating the  possibility  of  any  savings 
from  the  refinancings. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  if  he  shares  the  belief  that 
Congress  and  HUD  should  attempt  to 
provide  an  Incentive  through  shared 
savings  for  State  agencies  to  renegoti- 
ate these  deals.  Is  It  also  the  chair- 
man's understanding  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  Members  from 
both  bodies  should  meet  soon  In  order 
to  allocate  some  of  the  savings  from 
these  transactions  to  SUte  and  local 
bodies? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  agree. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  6  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  on  H.R. 
4.  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


STATE  REFINANCING  OF  TAX- 
EXEMPT  BONDS 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  a 
memo  of  Biarch  19.  1987.  HUD  re- 
quested that  all  State  housing  finance 
agencies  and  section  11(b)  public  hous- 
ing agencies  make  their  best  efforts  to 
refinance      outstanding      tax-exempt 
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RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  AND 
APPOINTMENT  AS  MEBfBER  OF 
COMMISSION  ON  EDUCA'nON 
OF  THE  DEAF 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  been 
advised  of  the  resignation  of  Nanette 
Fabray  MacDougall  as  a  member  of 
Commission  on  Education  of  the  Deaf. 
Pursuant  to  section  301  of  Public 
Law  99-371.  the  Chair  appoinU  as  a 
member  from  private  life  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  the  Commission  on 
EducaUon  of  the  Deaf  Hi.  Dennis  B. 
Gjerdingen.  from  Northampton.  MA. 
to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES 
ON  HJl.  27.  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  INSURANCE  CORPO- 
RA'nON  RECAPITALIZATION 
ACT  OF  1987 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  clause  1  of  rule  XX  and 
by  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  I 


move  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table 
the  bill  (H.R.  37).  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
vision of  additional  financial  resources 
to  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  and.  for  purposes 
of  strengthening  the  reserves  of  the 
Corporation,  to  establish  a  forbear- 
ance program  for  thrift  institutions 
and  to  provide  additional  congression- 
al oversight  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  and  the  Federal  home 
loan  bank  system,  with  the  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  aslted  by  the  Senate. 

The  Cleiit  read  the  Utle  of  the  bilL 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  desire  debate  time 
on  his  motion? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  No.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  for  the  vote. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  notion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  OntMAUf]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  a|»>oints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Sr 
GiKMAiH,  Amnnmo.  Hubbako.  Bah- 
HASO  and  LaFalcs.  Ms.  Oakas,  Messrs. 
Vnrro.  Schumxr.  I^bmah  of  Califor- 
nia, and  RoEMBR,  Ms.  Kaptur.  and 
Messrs.  Nklsor  of  Florida,  Wtlix, 
I^ACB  of  Iowa.  Shumwat.  Parris. 
WoRTLKT,  DRBm  of  California,  and 
McCoixuM. 

As  additional  conferees  only  for  con- 
sideration of  title  I  of  the  House  bill 
and  title  III  of  the  Senate  amendment: 
Mr.  NXAL  and  Bfr.  Bartixtt. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  schedule  for  the  balance  of  the 
day  and  the  week. 

For  that  purpose  I  would  be  pleased 
to  jrleld  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  whip  for  jrieldlng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  will  consider 
the  bill  H.R.  1777,  Department  of 
State  authorization  for  fiscal  1988  and 
1989  today,  but  we  will  consider  only 
the  rule  and  1  hour  of  general  debate. 
Tomorrow  the  House  will  be  In  pro 
forma  session  and  on  Monday  the 
House  will  meet  at  noon  to  consider 
the  Consent  Calendar  and  three  sus- 
pensions under  suspension  of  the 
rules:  H.R.  145,  Computer  Security  Act 
of  1987.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
74  to  express  the  i^vreciatlon  of  the 
Congress  regarding  the  Government 
of  Colombia's  efforts  to  combat  drug 
traffidclng  and  drug  abuse  and  House 
ConctnTent  Resolution  113  concerning 
military  unrest  in  Argentina.  All  votes 
ordered    on    suspension    debated    on 


Monday  will  be  post^Doned  imtil  Tues- 
day. Jime  16. 

On  Tuesday,  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon,  to  consider  the  recorded  votes 
ordered  on  suspensions  voted  on 
Monday  and  to  continue  consideration 
of  H.R.  1777.  the  Department  of  State 
Authorization  Act. 

Mr.  LOTT.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  for  just  a  moment,  you  have  on 
that  bill  HJl.  1777.  the  Department  of 
State  Authorization  Act  "complete 
consideration."  There  are  a  number  of 
amendments  which  already  have  been 
put  into  the  Record  and  others  can  be 
filed  tomorrow  in  the  Rccord.  I  pre- 
sume that,  very  simply,  if  we  do  not 
complete  it  on  Tuesday  you  will  carry 
it  over  to  Wednesday.  Is  that  the  plan? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  WeU.  we  will  carry  it 
over  uintll  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  I 
am  not  sure  which  day.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  need  to  examnine  the 
amendments  filed  in  the  Rccord  to- 
morrow to  determine  what  schedule 
change  might  be  made  in  case  we  do 
not  finish  the  bill  on  Tuesday.  On 
Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week.  June  17,  18.  and  19.  the  House 
will  meet  at  11  a.m.  on  Wednesday  and 
10  a.m.  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  It  is 
my  intention  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  House  meet  at  11  ajn.  on 
Wednesday  of  next  week.  We  will  con- 
sider H.R.  281.  Construction  Industry 
Labor  Law  Amendments  of  1987.  sub- 
ject to  a  rule.  HJl.  2342.  Coast  Guard 
Authorization  for  fiscal  1988.  subject 
to  a  rule  and  H.R.  157,  Constitution 
Day,  open  rule  1  hour  of  debate.  H.R. 
281,  the  Construction  Industry  Labor 
Law  Amendments  of  1987  is  sometimes 
known  as  the  doublebreasted  bill,  for 
the  information  of  Members. 

Mr.  LOTT.  You  are  just  sashing  that 
that  will  come  up  on  Wednesday  or 
the  balance  of  the  week,  is  that  what 
you  are  saying  on  that  last  biU? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  It  will  come  up  on 
Wednesday,  I  assume  we  will  complete 
the  bill  on  Wednesday.  We  presently 
intend  that  we  will  begin  Wednesday's 
session  with  H.R.  281,  and  H.R.  1777  if 
it  requires  additional  time  will  prol>- 
ably  go  over  until  Thursday,  but  I 
cannot  advise  the  gentleman  definitely 
about  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Does  the  gentleman  an- 
ticipate the  necessity  for  a  Friday, 
June  19  session? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  No;  I  do  not  anticipate 
such  a  need  and  I  think  Members 
might  confidently  expect  that  the 
House  will  be  In  pro  forma  session,  pro 
forma  session  on  Friday  next,  without 
votes  being  expected. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  imow  this  is  reaching 
into  the  future  a  little,  but  it  helps 
Members  to  know  as  far  in  advance  as 
possible  when  they  might  be  expected 
to  be  here  on  a  Friday,  for  instance. 
The  rumor  is  all  around  that  we  are 
probably  going  to  have  votes  and  prob- 
ably be  in  on  Friday.  June  26.  Is  that 
the  gentleman's  intention? 


Mr.  FOL£Y.  Yes.  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  And  I  take  this  time  to  sug- 
gest to  the  Monbers  that  we  will  start 
on  the  23d  of  Jime  to  consider  appro- 
priation bills,  subject  to  continued 
consultation  with  the  Committee  <hi 
AppropriatlMis  and  its  dlstlnguidied 
chairman  and  subcommittee  chair- 
man. We  are  anticipating  that  there 
will  be  virtually  daily  scheduling  of  a(>- 
propriation  bills  starting  on  Tuesday, 
the  23d  of  June,  and  including  Friday, 
the  26th  of  June,  and  Monday  the 
29th  of  June. 

I  will  repeat  again.  We  expect  that 
the  House  will  be  in  session  with  votes 
on  Friday,  the  26th  of  June,  and 
Monday  the  29th  of  June. 

Mr.  LOTT.  And  in  aU  probability 
there  will  be  an  appropriation  bill 
scheduled  each  one  of  those  days.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not 
meeting  except  in  pro  forma  session 
tomorrow.  We  will  be  postponing  votes 
on  Monday,  Jime  15.  and  we  do  not 
expect  that  we  will  be  in  more  than 
pro  forma  session  on  Friday,  June 
19th.  and  Members  can  assume  the 
likelihood  that  on  Monday,  the  22d  of 
June,  the  week  after  next  Monday, 
that  is,  that  we  will  probably  be  con- 
sidering suspensions  with  votes  being 
rolled  imtil  the  following  Tuesday. 
June  23. 

Mr.  LOTT.  That  means  that  we  can 
complete  five  or  six,  perhaps,  appro- 
priation bills  before  the  Fourth  of 
July  weekend. 

So  I  assume  then  that  they  would  be 
out  that  week  after  the  Fourth  of  July 
so  that  Members  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  with  their  families  and 
their  constituents  at  that  very  impor- 
tant time  during  the  year  and  I  know 
that  Members  have  been  willing  to 
work  hard  and  were  looking  forward 
to  having  that  opportunity  to  do  their 
duty,  both  to  their  coimtry,  the  con- 
stituencies and  their  families.  Could 
the  gentleman  tell  me? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Well,  the  phrase  some- 
times is  that  the  gentleman  protests 
too  much  and  he  assumes  too  much  in 
his  recent  statement. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Does  that  mean  that  we 
will  be  having  a  session? 

ISx.  FOLEY.  That  means  that  we 
will  be  returning  from  the  Fourth  of 
July  recess  as  scheduled  and  an- 
nounced earlier.  And  we  will  be  return- 
ing on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  July.  And 
there  wUl  be  business  and  votes  sched- 
uled on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  July,  and 
Members  should  be  under  no  other  ex- 
pectation. We  are  trying  to  give  ad- 
vance notice  to  Members  on  what  the 
schedule  will  tie.  We  have  told  the 
Members  today,  the  gentleman  and  I 
have  tried  to  do  this— what  the  session 
will  be  tomorrow,  what  it  will  be  next 
Monday,  what  it  will  be  next  Friday, 
what  it  wiU  be  the  following  Mondi^ 
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and  what  wUl  happen  on  the  f  ollowlnc 
Moodajr  and  Friday. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  must  oompUment  the 
Mntlw*"^  Sven  though  It  Is  bad  news 
at  least  we  are  getUnc  a  UtUe  bit  more 
In  advance  than  ••  have  In  the  past.  I 
(ueas.  you  know,  after  loplnc  alone 
laafly  all  year  with  a  total  of  43  days  In 
whlnA  we  had  recorded  votea.  it  would 
be  only  appropriate  that  we  would 
work  around  the  fourth  of  Ju)y  when 
everybody  else,  of  oourae.  has  other 
things  on  their  mlndB. 

One  last  question:  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  any  idea  when  we  might 
expect  a  conference  report  on  the 
budget  reacriutlon? 

Mr.  FOIX7.  We  are  hoping  that  the 
conference  report  on  the  budget  reso- 
lution may  be  as  early  as  next  week 
hut  we  are  not  In  a  position  yet  to 
advise  the  membership  on  that  In  a  de- 
finitive way. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  good  spirits  In  which  he 
takes  these  arrows  that  he  so  richly 
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Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  and  I 
enjoy  the  poaslbUlty  of  these  ex- 
changes. I  know. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
JUNK  15.  1087 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Friday,  June  12. 
1M7.  It  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on 
Monday.  June  15. 1987. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gmtleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETINO  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  JX7NE  17.  1M7 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday.  June  16. 
1987.  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11  on 
Wednesday,  June  17. 1987. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
In  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UM 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  1777.  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS  AUTHORIZATION 
ACT.  FISCAL  YEARS  1988  AND 
1989 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  190  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.RSS.1M 
Rtaolved.  Thst  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  thl*  rcMluUon  the  Sp^fccr  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  Houae  resolved  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  conaideraUon  of  the  bUl  <HJl. 
ITH)  to  authoriae  approprtatlona  for  flacal 
years  19M  and  19M  for  the  Department  of 
State,     the     United     States     Information 
Acency  and  for  other  purpoaea.  and  the  first 
readinc  of  the  bUl  ahaU  be  diapenaed  with. 
AU  poinU  of  order  against  the  consideraUon 
of  the  bUl  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
proTislons  of  section  401(bXl)  of  the  Con- 
IKSilnntl  Budget  Act  of  1974.  as  amended 
(Public  Law  9S-344.  as  ameitded  by  Public 
Law  99-ir7)  are  hereby  waived.  After  gener- 
al debate,  which  shaU  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  which  shall  not  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  blU  shall 
be  considered   for   amendment   under   the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  now  printed  In  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule,  said  substitute 
shall  be  considered  for  amendment  by  titlea 
Uistead  of  by  sections,  each  title  shall  be 
considered   as   having   been   read,   and   all 
points  of  order  against  said  substitute  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion S03<a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1914.  as  amended,  are  hereby  waived.  No 
amendment  to  said  substitute  shall  be  In 
order  except  those  amendmenU  printed  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  or  before  June 
la.  1S87.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to  the 
Houae  with  such  amendmenU  as  may  have 
been     adopted,     and     any     Member    may 
demand  a  aeparate  vote  In  the  Houae  on  any 
amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  subaUtute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendmenU  thereto 
to  fUtal  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except   one   motion    to    recommit   with   or 
without  instructions. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoHTOOMXHT).  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hall]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
TayxorI  for  piuixMes  of  debate  only, 
and  pending  that.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  190 
Ib  a  modified  open  rule  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R,  1777.  the  De- 


partment of  State  authorisation  for 
fiscal  1988  and  fiscal  1989. 

The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  to  be  eqtially  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  rule  further  makes  in  order  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  now  printed  In  the 
bill  as  the  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  under  the  5- 
mlnute  rule.  The  substitute  shall  be 
considered  for  amendment  by  titles  In- 
stead of  by  sections,  with  each  title 
considered  as  having  been  read. 

There  are  two  technical  waivers  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  in  this 
rule.  As  introduced.  H.R.  1777  violates 
section  401(bKl)  of  the  Budget  Act. 
and  as  reported,  violates  section  303(a) 
of  the  Budget  Act. 

Section  401(bXl)  of  the  Budget  Act 
prohibits  the  consideration  of  any  bill 
providing  new  entitlement  authority 
which  is  effective  prior  to  the  first  day 
of  the  fiscal  year  which  be^dns  during 
the  calendar  year  in  which  such  bill  is 
reported.  Since  section  211  of  the  bill, 
as  Introduced,  provided  for  immediate 
compensation  for  a  Director  and  was 
reported  In  calendar  year  1987,  the  bill 
technically  is  in  violation  of  section 
401(bXl).  For  this  reason,  a  waiver  of 
this  provision  against  consideration  of 
the  bill  Is  needed. 

Section  303(a)  of  the  Budget  Act 
prohlblU  the  consideration  of  any 
measure  which  provides  new  ftmdlng 
authority  for  a  fiscal  year  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Budget  Resolution  for 
that  fiscal  year.  Section  134  and  sec- 
tion 136  of  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  provide  for  com- 
pensation for  certain  SUte  Depart- 
ment officials  at  rates  effective  Octo- 
ber 1,  1987.  Since  these  provisions 
would  create  fiscal  1988  funding  au- 
thority prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
budget  resolution,  a  technical  waiver  is 
needed  for  the  substitute. 

The  Rules  Committee  has  been  ad- 
vised that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  will  offer  floor  amendmenU  to 
correct  these  technical  Budget  Act  vio- 
lations. In  addition,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  written  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee that  It  has  no  objection  to  tech- 
nical waivers  of  these  sections  of  the 
Budget  Act  In  order  to  permit  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  and  the  committee 
substitute. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  rule  pro- 
vides that  only  those  amendments 
printed  In  the  CoifCRSSSiowAL  Racoao 
on  or  before  June  12,  1987.  shaU  be  In 
order.  Generally,  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee Is  reluctant  to  Impose  a  printing 
requirement  for  a  measure  Intended  to 
be  open  to  germane  amendments. 
However.  In  the  case  of  H.R.  1777.  the 
Rules  Committee  has  made  a  Judg- 
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ment    that    amendments    should    be 
printed  in  achrance  in  the  Racoas. 

The  State  Department  Authoriza- 
tion bill  is  one  of  the  few  legislative 
vehicles  for  the  debate  of  foreign 
policy  that  is  expected  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  full  House  this  year.  Since 
It  Is  difficult  to  predict  how  many  and 
what  kind  of  amendments  might  be  of- 
fered to  this  specific  leglslaUon.  It  will 
be  helpful  to  the  managers  to  have 
fair  advance  notice  of  the  contents  of 
potential  amendments.  This  will  facili- 
tate efflcient  use  of  House  floor  time 
and  allow  ample  opportimlty  to  re- 
solve any  questions  regarding  the  ger- 
manraess  of  some  of  the  amendments 
that  might  be  offered. 

My  colleagues  should  also  recall  that 
HJl.  1777  was  reported  on  March  27. 
1987.  and  had  been  expected  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  full  House  in  April. 
Therefore,  Members  have  had  suffi- 
cient time  to  contemplate  amend- 
ments that  oould  be  printed  in  the 
Rboou)  on  or  before  Jime  12, 1987. 

Finally,  the  rule  provides  for  one 
motion  to  rectmunlt  with  or  without 
instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bipartisan 
rule.  It  oijoys  the  support  of  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  from  both 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  Rules  Committee.  It  Is  designed  to 
expedite  floor  consideration  of  the 
often  complex  and  sometimes  contro- 
versial issues  relating  to  the  funding 
for  State  Department  and  related 
agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  1777  authorizes 
funding  in  fiscal  1988  for  SUte  De- 
partment and  related  agencies  at 
levels  which  are  consistent  with  the 
House-passed  budget  resolution.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  adminis- 
tration supports  moving  this  legisla- 
tion forward. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  rule  so  that  the  House  can 
consider  the  Important  issues  raised 
by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  190 
is  a  restrictive  rule  imder  which  the 
House  will  consider  legislation  Impos- 
ing a  fiscal  year  1988  budget  freeze  on 
the  SUte  Department  and  related 
agencies. 

The  blU  made  in  order  by  this  rule. 
H.R.  1777,  violates  the  Budget  Act  and 
could  not  be  considered  by  the  House 
without  the  waivers  provided  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

In  addition,  the  rule  restricts  the 
freedom  of  the  Members  by  requiring 
Members  to  print  their  amendments 
to  HJl.  1777  in  the  Cowgssssiohal 
RaocMB  on  or  before  tomorrow,  Friday, 
June  12. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bUl  made  In  order 
by  this  rule,  HJl.  1777  is  a  routine  au- 
thorization for  the  State  Department 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.  The  bill 


authorizes  $3.9  billion  in  fimdlng  for 
1988  and  $4.5  billion  in  1989. 

The  biU  is  $851  million  under  the 
President's  budget  request  of  $4.75  bil- 
lion for  1988.  The  committee  says  that 
its  authorization  level  is  an  overall 
budget  freeze  at  fiscal  year  1987  ap- 
propriations levels. 

Ux.  Speaker,  the  administration  op- 
poses HJl.  1777  in  the  form  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, because: 

It  is  below  fimdlng  levels  requested 
by  the  President: 

It  contains  excessive  earmarking  and 
imwarranted  line-item  authorizations: 
It  creates  a  new  bureau  which  will 
mean  budget  cuts  In  other  areas;  and 

It  contains  other  foreign  policy  pro- 
visions that  render  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs  by  the  administration  par- 
ticularly difficult. 

There  is  bipartisan  Foreign  Affairs 
Conunlttee  leadership,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  FasckllJ.  and  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  c(»nmlttee. 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Bhooiotkld]  plan  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment dealing  with  diplomatic  sectulty 
and  reciprocity  issues  with  the  Soviet 
Unl<m. 

This  amendment  substantially  im- 
proves the  bill,  because  it  takes  a 
tough  line  with  the  Soviets  in  reqx>nse 
to  their  outrageous  conduct  with 
regard  to  our  new  Embassy  In  Moscow. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  de- 
tailed Its  objections  to  the  bill  in  a 
policy  sUtement  sent  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  that  I  will  Insert  In  the 
Rbcoko  at  the  appropriate  point. 

The  amendments  sought  by  the  ad- 
ministration will  not  be  allowed  under 
this  rule  unless  Members  print  them 
in  the  RccoRD  by  tomorrow.  Friday. 
June  12. 

In  addition  to  the  prior  notice  on 
amendments,  the  rule  has  two  Budget 
Act  waivers  that  Members  should  also 
be  aware  of. 

As  introduced,  the  bill  violated  sec- 
tion 401(bKl)  of  the  Budget  Act  be- 
cause it  provided  new  entitlement  au- 
thority for  compensation  for  a  staff 
position  begiiming  Immediately  In 
1987. 

The  Budget  Act  prohibits  consider- 
ation of  this  bill  because  the  new  enti- 
tlement authority  would  be  effective 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  fiscal  1988. 
and  the  bill  was  reported  during  1987. 
As  reported,  the  bill  violates  section 
303(aKl)  of  the  Budget  Act  because  it 
provides  new  budget  authority  for  sal- 
aries for  new  staff  positions.  The  bill 
thereby  creates  fiscal  1988  entitiement 
authority  in  advance  of  adoption  of 
the  first  budget  resolution. 

ISx.  Speaker.  I  would  conclude  by 
pointing  out  that  this  is  the  12th  rule 
out  of  24  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  so  far  this  session  that  re- 
stricts, in  some  way.  the  Members. 


This  rule  marks  the  12th  time  out  of 
24  that  we  have  taken  up  rules  th^t 
were  less  than  open. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  Members 
of  this  House  have  the  right  to  expect 
a  better  batting  average  than  .500  for 
open  rules  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
genUeman    from    Pennsylvania    (Mr. 

WalkbkI.    

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentieman  very  much  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

This  rule  is  another  rule  that  con- 
tains Budget  Act  waivers.  Vote  "no." 
I  thank  the  genUonan  for  yielding. 
Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Specricsr,  I  rise  in  si^jport 
of  the  rule  prasontty  undsr  consideration.  As 
the  ranking  Rspubican  on  the  Irrtemationai 
Operations  Suboommidee.  wtiich  wiH  bring  this 
legisiationto  the  House  for  action  next  weet(.  I 
believe  the  Rules  Committee  has  crafted  s  Mr 
STKl  reesonsble  rule. 

As  ttw  gentleman  before  me  have  indicat- 
ed, this  is  s  modHied  open  nie,  permitting  wiy 
germane  smendment  that  has  been  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  June  12. 
1967. 

Becsuse  of  the  compieidty  snd  traviy  tech- 
nical issues  involved  in  this  legisMion,  we  re- 
quested, and  the  Rules  Ckxnmitlee  approved. 
8  nSe  that  requires  amsndmsnts  to  be  printed 
in  the  Re(X}ro  prior  to  consideration  of  the  b« 
by  the  House.  I  support  this  provision,  wid  be- 
lieve it  wM  aHow  each  «nendment  to  be  re- 
viewed for  germaneness,  snd  to  ensure  that 
amendments  sre  property  drafted  before  they 
are  offered  on  the  House  fkxy. 

With  the  prospect  that  consideration  of  the 
foreign  ssaistartce  auttwriation  may  be  d»- 
layed,  this  bil  could  become  the  vehicle  for  s 
number  of  amendments,  many  of  which  would 
normally  faH  outside  the  jurisdicbon  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intemationsl  Operations.  As 
such,  we  believe  the  simple  printing  require- 
ment contained  in  the  njle  win  aHow  i^ipropri- 
ate  review  of  all  propoeed  wwendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  biU  made  in  onler  under 
this  njle  provides  the  suthorization  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  U.&  Infomtation 
Agency,  the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing, and  other  international  organizations.  The 
funding  level  In  our  bl  is  oonaistsnt  with  the 
fiscal  year  1987  continuing  rasoMion.  Mooting 
Ihst  goal  requirad  some  dWRcult  chones  snd 
denials  of  requested  fundbig. 

In  fact,  the  administratton  wouM  prefsr  a 
higher  overal  authorizatton  level  for  State  De- 
partment and  ralated  activilies  thwi  is  con- 
tained in  our  legisialion.  The  bM  does,  howev- 
er, inckide  rnany  provisions  that  were  request- 
ed liy  the  admMstralion. 

I  wouM  also  Ike  to  address  the  committee 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  Chairman  Mra 
and  me.  It  is  bssed  on  legislation  we  intro- 
duced foHowing  our  investigation  of  security  at 
both  the  new  and  okl  Embassies  in  Moscow. 
This  amendment  would  proNbit  the  Soviets' 
use  of  their  new  Embassy  on  Mount  Alto, 
unless  it  cortckjsively  does  not  pose  a  sscurily 
thrsat  to  ths  United  Statoa  Further.  It  couM 
not  be  occupied  by  the  Soviets  unti  we  csn 
occupy  a  fuiy  sacurs  fadHy  In  Moscow.  Ths 
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^K>  oonliiM  a  numbar  o«  ottwr 

J>il|ynt1  lo  itangtian  Eiwfcwy 

Mowtty  and  uiiwan  Mura  aacurttylagiM 
^JrSpaiiw   I  balwa  H.K  \m  ^  b^ 
,ncad  liulililln'n  »1  can  ^'J^g^lS^ 

of  ttia  «ui«  Coiiw«iaa  teMh*  aaaliianoa 

on  ttria  naa.  and  «»g«  "y  °°''**9'T  "  ""^ 
ttia  rula  to  -*—  «*«idBral»on  oi 


Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  8p«tker.  I  h«y« 
no  further  raqueata  for  time,  and  I 
Yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have'no  requeaU  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  prevlouB  queatlon  and  the  reaolu- 

tlon.  _.  _j 

The  prevloua  queatlon  waa  orderea 
The  SPCAKKR  pro  tempore.  The 
oucation  la  on  the  reaolutlon. 
•"^STqueatlon  waa  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
th*  mutm  aoDeared  to  have  It. 

iJ^i^^Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  «»»'  » 
quorum  ia  not  preaent  and  make  the 
point  of  onler  that  a  quorum  is  not 

preaent.  __. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  preaent. 

The  8«eant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  waa  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were-yeaa  238.  nays 
134.  not  voting  61.  as  follows: 


Miller  (CA) 

MUlcr  (WA) 

MlnaU 

Moaklw 

MoUohui 

MootcooMnr 

Moody 

Man1«sn(CT) 

Men1«»  (WA> 

Mnaek 

Murphy 

Myars 

Kaci* 

Nktchcr 

Nwl 

Nelwn 

Ntcholi 

Nowmk 

ObtrMM- 

Obey 

Olln 

Oitlt 

Ow«ni(NT) 

OwemiOT) 

Puieua 

Pmrrto 

Pmtteraan 


»<IL> 

MNC) 
lUlMll 
lUntrt 
Recute 
RlehardKMi 
RM«e 
Rlnaldo 
Rotitaaon 
Rodliio 
Roe 

Roatenkowikl 
RoukeoM 
Rowland  (OA) 
Roytal 


a«v«fl* 

8»«y«r 

Seheucr 

flehroeder 

Schumer 

Sharp 

SlkonU 


Pefcal 


PCfkliw 

Petri 

Pickett 


Alexander 
Anderaon 


AnnuMto 

Anthony 

Apptaaate 

Anney 

A«tn 

Atklna 

AuColn 


BeUcneon 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Beiman 

BevUl 
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TEAS-338 

DeWlne 

Dicks 

Dtncell 

DUno 

DonneUy 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dovdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbtn 

Dwyer 

Dyaon 

■arly 


BUbny 


Bidielch 
bpy 
Evans 
cU 


(CA> 


Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huchea 

Hutto 

Jenocda 

Jenkins 

Johnson  <8D) 

Jonca  (MO 

Jones  (TNI 

JonU 

Kanjonkl 


Kennedy 
KenneOy 
KDdee 


Bonkl 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Broom  field 

Brown  (CA) 

Brace 

Bryant 

Bueefaner 

Bustamante 

Campbell 

Carper 


FMchan 


rocttctu 

roiay 

PonKMl) 

Prank 


Oaydos 
OejdenMO 
Gibbons 
Oilnan 


LaPaloe 

lAneaster 

Lantoa 

lirtiBan(CA) 

LrehBoan  (PL) 

Leiand 

lievbi(MI) 

Levtne(CA) 

Lewis  (OA) 


Lloyd 
LewryiWA) 


Chappell 
Cheney 
Clarke 
CUnter 


CoUtns 

Conte 

OuuyeiB 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 


(TX> 


Oordon 
Otaat 

anr(n.) 

Orson 
Onarinl 
Ball  (OB) 
Hall(TZ) 


Markey 


DeUii 


Harris 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 
KIL) 


MasoU 
McdOikey 
McCurdy 
McDade 

McOrath 
McHuch 
McMllIen(MD) 
Mfume 


Archer 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballenger 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bentley 

BUlrakls 

BUley 

Boohlert 

Brown  (CO) 

Bunnins 

Burton 

Callahan 

Chandler 

Clay 

Ca*U 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Couchlln 

Cralc 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

DtoOuardl 

Doman(CA) 

DrvMf 

Dymally 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Encllsh 

PaweU 

Ptelds 

Oallecly 

Oallo 

Oekaa 

Olncrlch 

OoodUna 
Oradiaon 
Orandy 


Aekerman 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior(MI) 

Bonker 

Bosco 

Boulter 

Byron 

Cardln 

Cart 

Coolho 

Courter 


Skelton 
aiattery 
Slau«hter(NY> 
Smith  (PL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (MJ) 
Snowe 

NAT8-1S4 

Orcn 

Ounderaon 

Hammerachmtdt 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Hefley 

Henry 

Herv^ 

Hller 

Holloway 

Hopkins 

Houghton 

Huckaby 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lacomarslno 

LatU 

Leach  (IA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lichtfoot- 

Lott 

Lujan 

Uiken.  Thomas 

Luncren 


Solars 

apratt 

Staoers 

atark 

atokea 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

TorrlceUl 

Towna 

Traflcant 

Trailer 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

VIscloaky 

Volkmer 

Walcren 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Tatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (PL) 


Martin  (IL) 

McCoUum 

McEwen 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

MoUnari 

Moorhead 

MoreUa 

NMBon 

Oxiey 

Pashayan 

Penny 
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Hubbard 


Porter 

Ravenel 

Rhodes 

RoberU 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rowland  (CT) 

Salkl 

Sax  ton 

Schsefer 

Schuettc 

Schulse 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skecn 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH> 
SokMnoB 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stump 
SundquM 
Sweeney 
SwindaU 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Upton 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
WaUins 
Weber 
Weldon 
Whittaker 
Wortley 
Wylle 


Darden 

DavlB(IL> 

Davis  (MI) 

delaOam 

Derrick 

Plorlo 

KTH) 


Hunter 
Inliofe 
Kaptur 
Kemp 


Marlenee 

Martin  (NT) 

Mavroules 

MeCandleas 

Murtha 

Oakar 

Packard 

Pickle 

Pursell 


QuUlen 

Ray 

Ritter 

Rose 

Roth 

Schneider 

Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
St  Oermatn 


Tallon 

Tausin 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Vander  Jagt 

Wheat 

WUliams 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  QtUUen  for,  with  1*p.  BotUter  against. 

Mr.  HOLLOWAY  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay" 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER  and  Mr. 
HOYER  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  INHOPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  from  House  proceed- 
ings. Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  on  roUcaU  No.  179,  the 
rule  for  consideration  of  H.R.  1777. 
the  Department  of  SUte  Authorlzar 
tlon  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1988. 


Oarda 
Gephardt 
Oray  (PA) 
Horton 


Hotter 
Leath(TX) 
Livingston 
bowery  (CA) 
Lukens.  Donald 


A  TRraUTE  TO  THE  PAGES 
(Mr     EMERSON    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  E14ERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
we  will  only  be  in  a  pro  forma  session 
tomorrow,  that  tomorrow  will  be  the 
last  working  day  for  this  wonderful 
group  of  pages  that  we  have  h^  w*"j 
us  here  in  the  school  year  1987.  I 
thought  Members  would  want  to  be 
advised  of  that.  I  think  we  have  had  a 
very  outstanding  group  of  pages.  I 
think  they  have  done  honor  to  the 
system  this  year. 

We  hope  that  the  next  crop  coming 
on  wUl  be  equally  as  good.  I  have  been 
particularly  privileged  to  have  my  own 
page,  Kelly  Richardson,  in  this  ses- 

I  know  a  number  of  other  Members 
have  had  pages.  I  Just  want  the  pjjges 
to  know  how  proud  we  are  of  aU  of 
you  and  your  accomplishments  and  we 
wish  you  well  as  you  go  on  to  other  en- 
deavors. 

D  1550 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  EB«3lSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Michigan,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Page  Board. 

Mr.  KHJJEE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  no  group 
that  deserves  our  applause  more  than 
the  pages,  and  I  thank  the  genUeman 


from    Missouri    [Mr.    Emerson] 
taking  this  time  to  honor  them. 

As  chairman  of  the  Page  Board  I 
really  have  learned  a  great  deal  from 
the  pages  this  year.  As  a  teacher  in 
real  life,  more  than  just  teaching  my 
students.  I  used  to  leam  from  them, 
and  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  from 
the  pages  this  year. 

In  the  year  3000,  and  even  before, 
these  pages  and  their  generation  will 
be  taking  leadership  positions  in  this 
Nation,  and  I  feel  very  confident  when 
I  look  at  the  group  of  pages  that  we 
have  had  this  year  that  they  will  do  a 
very,  very  good  Job  in  that. 

I  thank  them  for  their  service  to  this 
House,  I  thank  them  for  having  made 
me  grow  in  my  Job  as  chairman  of  the 
Page  Board,  and  again  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  taking  this  special  time 
for  them. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments, and  I  am  delighted  now  to  yield 
to  another  distinguished  former  page, 
the    gentleman    form    Arizona    [Mr. 

KOLBE]. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  29  years  ago  this 
last  January  that  I  came  here  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  as  a 
page  myself.  I  remember  very  well  the 
emotions  and  the  feelings  that  I  had, 
and  I  remember  very  well  the  feelings 
that  I  had  3  years  later  when  I  left  the 
Congress  to  begin  college. 

So  today  it  is  with  a  very  special 
sense  of  farewell  that  we  wish  these 
young  men  and  women  who  have 
served  us  so  ably  their  very  best.  I 
know  the  importance  this  experience 
had  for  me  In  shaping  my  values  and 
shaping  my  interests,  and  hopefully  a 
little  bit  in  the  career  that  I  have  fol- 
lowed since  that  time. 

I  think  that  perhaps  we  tend  to  take 
the  paces  for  granted.  We  assume  that 
evenrthing  will  get  delivered.  We 
assume  that  the  floor  will  be  ready 
when  we  go  into  session.  We  assume 
that  the  telephone  will  be  answered 
and  we  will  be  found  for  those  tele- 
phones. But  if  we  were  to  take  them 
out  of  here,  we  realize  how  quickly 
this  place  would  not  operate  or  func- 
tion very  well  without  them. 

We  will  miss  them,  but  we  also 
know,  as  we  bid  them  farewell,  that 
this  will  be  an  important  experience  in 
their  lives,  and  we  hope  that  they  will 
carry  what  they  have  learned  here 
throughout  their  lives  and  add  to 
those  of  others. 

So  to  my  own  page,  Mike  Elliott, 
who  has  served  so  well  this  year,  and 
to  all  the  others.  I  want  to  say  that  we 
wish  them  very  well  and  aodsi>eed. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  REQUIRE  IMMINENT 
DANGER  PAY  FOR  IiOailBERS 
OF  MILITARY  SERVING  IN 
PERSIAN  GULF 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  BCr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
require  that  members  of  the  military 
who  are  deployed  in  or  around  the 
Persian  Gulf  receive  danger  pay. 

Under  section  310  of  title  37,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  provide  spe- 
cial pay  to  a  member  of  the  uniformed 
service  who  is  "On  duty  In  a  foreign 
area  in  which  he  was  subject  to  the 
threat  of  physical  harm  or  Imminent 
danger  on  the  basis  of  civil  insiurec- 
tlon.  dvtl  war,  terrorism,  or  wartime 
conditions."  If  that  does  not  describe 
our  sailors  In  the  Persian  Gulf  today,  I 
do  not  know  what  does. 

I  was  surprised  to  leam  that  we  are 
not  now  paying  hostile  fire  or  danger 
pay  to  our  troops  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
My  colleagues  may  remember  that  it 
took  an  act  of  Congress  in  1983  to  get 
danger  pay  for  our  marines  in  Leba- 
non. I  am  afraid  it  may  take  an  act  of 
Congress  to  provide  danger  pay  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  as  well. 

Danger  pay  is  only  $110  a  month.  It 
hardly  compensates  our  brave  sailors 
for  the  dangers  they  face  patrolling 
the  gulf.  StlU.  it  provides  an  important 
recognition  of  the  hardships  these  in- 
dividuals confront. 

The  blU  is  retroactive  to  May  1. 
1987,  and  continues  In  effect  until  the 
President  certifies  that  members  of 
the  military  serving  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  are  no  longer  subject  to  immi- 
nent danger. 

I  will  be  talking  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  with  the  leadership  to  find  some 
way  to  move  this  bill  quickly. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT.  FISCAL  YEARS 
1988  AND  1989 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  190  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  HJl.  1777. 

a  1555 

m  THE  coMiaTm  or  trx  wholb 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R  1777)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  the 
Department  of  State,  the  UJ3.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Mr.  SwiPT  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 


The  CHAIRBCAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Mica]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bboompielo]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1777.  the  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act.  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989. 

At  the  outset.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for 
their  fine  efforts  to  forge  a  bipartisan 
agreement  on  the  contents  of  this  vital 
legislation  which  authorizes  i4>pro- 
priatlons  for  UJS.  Foreign  Affairs 
agencies  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years.  I 
especially  want  to  cmnpliment  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Operations,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Dan  BCica]  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentlewoman  from  BCaine  [Ms. 
Snowe]  for  the  exemplary  leadership 
in  the  crafting  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  1777  specifically 
authorizes  funding  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  UJ3.  Information 
Agency  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  the  Voice  of  America, 
and  the  Asia  Foimdation.  Programs 
covered  under  these  catagories  range 
from  the  administration  of  narcotics 
control  overseas,  to  embassy  security, 
to  migration  and  refugee  assistance,  to 
counterterrorism  coordination,  to  im- 
dergraduate  scholarship  programs,  as 
well  as  a  score  of  other  important  and 
vital  programs  and  activities  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  total  authorizations  contained 
in  this  legislation.  $3.9  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1988,  are  in  compliance  with  the 
assumptions  of  the  House-passed 
budget  resolution  for  the  Internation- 
al Affairs  Function.  While  this  fund- 
ing is  well  below  what  the  administra- 
tion requested,  it  is  necessary  to  un- 
derstand, in  light  of  the  continuing 
budget  restraints  brought  on  by  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act.  that  our  foreign  affairs 
agencies  need  to  tighten  their  belts. 
The  committee  made  its  best  effort  to 
allocate  funding  In  a  way  that  will 
keep  our  embassies  and  consulates 
abroad  operating,  continue  the  up- 
grade of  embassy  security  recoomiend- 
ed  by  the  Inman  Commission  and 
mandated  by  Congress  last  August, 
fulfill  our  International  c(«nmitment 
to  refugee  programs,  and  to  continue 
our  Important  overseas  broadcasting 
and  educational  exchange  programs. 

I  would,  however,  caution  Monbers 
that  by  freezing  the  total  authoriza- 
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Uon  at  current  tttai  rmt  1M7  teveto. 
we  t*  cutting  dMterouBly  cloje  to 
the  bone.  I  would  therefore  urge  M em- 
b^  tomipport  the  funding  lereto  m 
„^,ominended  by  the  co"™***^-  "^ 
any  efforts  to  reduce  these 
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Ou^  point  th«t  ihoukl  be  m^ 
hefore  ■otnc  any  further  la  that  the 
Siunltteeha.  aertoualy  examined  our 

J2Sdpatton  tn  the  United  NaJtoM 
2d  iti  gpedaU^d  agendea  In  light  of 
uaat  uiutuflon**  cuta  In  our  aneMed 
oantrlbutkini  and  other  policy  reatrlc- 
tiooa.  ThlB  loglalatlon  directly  addreM- 

M  the  principal  oonoem  of  CXmgrea* 
with  r«iect  to  the  United  Nation.; 
SmeSTthe  budget  decteJon-maktog 
prooM  In  the  UJI.  General  AMembly. 
Due  In  aome  meaaure  to  the  excel- 
lent work  of  my  good  friend*  and  col- 
i^«.>—  Daii  Mica  and  the  gentleman 
Uon  New  York  tMr.  0«a«T  SoiomoiiI 
who  were  congre— lon«l  memben  oi 
the  UJB.  delegaUon  to  the  40th  Gener- 
al A«mbly.  the  admlntetratkm  haa 
.ueeeeded  In  persuading  the  United 
Natlom  to  adopt  far  reaching  budget 
and  managanent  reforms  which  wui 
result  In  giving  major  donors  such  as 
the  United  States  a  greater  and  more 
annroprlate  role  in  the  budget  process. 
^Recognition  of  these  efforts,  the 
committee  has  amended  the   Kasse- 
baum-8olomon  requirement  in  law  to 
allow  Increased,  but  not  full.  P«^n' 
of  our  MSfTi  contribution  provided 
that  the  President  can  certify  to  Con- 
ntm    that    the    United    NaUons    Is 
todeed  implementing  the  promised  re- 
forms. __ 
Therefore.    I   would   strongly   urge 
Members  to  resist  the  tempUtkm  to 
ffiMh  this  account  any   further.  Ac- 
cording to  our  permanent  representa- 
tive at  the  United  Nations.  Vernon 
Walters,  further  cute  would  send  a 
dangerous  slipial  to  the  members  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  could  very 
wen  sabotage  the  reform  effort. 

pinally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
coQgratulate  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man.   Mr.    Daii    Mica,    and    ranking 
member.    Ms.    Oltmfia    Siiow^    for 
their  superb  efforU  with  respect  to 
the    security    problems    which    l»ve 
come  to  light  ss  a  result  of  the  situa- 
tion at  the  UJ3.  Embassy  In  Moscow. 
Their  tnvestlgaUon  of  the  problems  In 
Moscow  and  subsequent  staff  Inquiries 
into  the  security  of  our  wnbassles  to 
EMtem  Europe  and  other  vulneraWe 
f^ntmfrt-    has  resulted  to  strong  bl- 
parttaan  support  for  an  amendment 
addressing     these     problems.     That 
amenteent  wUl  be  offered  by  Mr. 
Mica  and  Ma.  Snows  when  the  House 
conttoues  coMideratlon  of  this  legisla- 
tion next  Tuewlay.  It  contains  provl- 
ikms  suggested  by  my  coUeagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Including  Mr. 
BaooMnsLD.  Mr.  Cotmna.  Mr.  Aamr, 
Mr  ATKiaa.  Mrs.  Schbobdbb,  and  Ux. 
JBtmuam.  The  committee  also  worked 
wry  closely  with  the  Department  of 


SUte's  Office  of  Foreign  MMtoiw. 
particularly  to  crafting  the  reciprocity 
requlremenU  contained  to  the  amend- 

■■t-gmt- 

In  sum.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  1777.  to- 
dudlng  the  committee  amendment, 
addresses  important  fMvIgn  policy 
concerns,  while  balancing  these  con- 
cerns with  the  reaUty  of  our  budget 
constratota.  I  urge  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  this  leglslaUon.        ,     .  , . 

Mr  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

lilr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  clear 
up  immediately  some  confusion  on 
this  biU.  I  know  that  there  has  been, 
even  to  the  last  few  momenta,  some 
confusion  as  to  what  the  rule  was.  let 
alone  the  bilL 

We  Just  voted  on  a  modified  open 
rule  on  the  SUte  Department  »uthori- 
satlon.  and  we  are  about  to  proceed  on 
the  SUte  Department  authorlxaUon 
bill,  not— I  repeat,  not-the  foreign  aid 
bill.  There  has  been  some  confusion  on 

HJl.  1777  authortaes  appropriaUom 
for  the  Department  of  State,  the  UA 
InformaUon  Agency,  the  Voice  ol 
America.  Radio  Free  Europe.  Radio 
Liberty  and  the  AsU  Foundation.  The 
bin  authorises  the  foUowlng  amounte. 
and  I  would  restate  what  my  coUeague 
and  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
senUeman  from  Florida  [Mr.  FascxllI, 
Just  Indicated,  we  are  wlthto  the  con- 
stratote  of  the  budget  resolution  for 
1088-  $2  9  billion  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment; the  U8IA.  $6M  minion;  the 
Voice  of  America,  $1»3  mUUon;  the 
Board  for  IntemaUonal  Broadcasting. 
$170  mnUon;  and  the  Asia  PoundaUon. 
$13.7mttllon.  ,        .. 

The  total  authorisation  for  ine 
entire  bUl  for  fiscal  year  IMSte  |3.» 
bnUoa  and  for  fiscal  year  1989.  $4.8 
blUlon.  which  is  wlthto.  as  I  Indicated, 
the  House-passed  budget  resoluUon 
for  these  budget  functions. 

The  authorteaUon  Is  essentlany 
frosen  at  1987  levels,  with  some  mtoor 
adjustments.  ..    ^ 

Now,  let  me  clear  up  something  that 
I  am  sure  will  be  muddled  thoroughly 
by  this  time  next  week.  The  adminis- 
tration does  not  support  this  bUl— or. 
If  I  may  phrase  it  another  w»y.  the  ad- 
ministration will  not  support  the  bUl  U 
we  add  provisions  dealing  with  the 
Moscow  Embassy  and  Mount  Alto.  But 
I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
the  minority  side  strongly  "WPPOrts 
those  provisions.  I  wlU  not  support  the 
bUl  without  those  provisions  and  the 
Mimtoistratlon  todlcatea  that  It  wUl 
not  support  the  bill  if  they  are  to  the 

Now  that  should  be  perfectly  clear 
to  everyone. 


a  1600 
The  bottom  Itoe  Is  that  we  do  have  a 
contentious  amendment,  one  that  I  es- 
sentially support,  and  I  think  we  have 
done  a  reasonable   Job  to  trying   to 


bring  together  some  very  strong  con- 
cerns of  this  body. 

I  think  the  fact  that  the  adminlstra- 
Uon  opposes  it.  and  so  many  Members 
feel  that  this  Is  Important,  todicates 
that  there  Is  a  mlsconnectlon  down- 
town as  to  the  importance  of  this  Issue 
here  to  the  Congress,  and,  certainly.  I 
believe  a  misreading  of  the  importance 
of  the  issue. 

With  regard  to  the  specifics  to  the 
figures.  I  think  that  aU  Government 
agencies  must  look  at  essentiaUy  mini- 
mal or  no  growth  budgete. 

One  of  the  additional  reasons  that 
the  administration  opposes  the  SUte 
Department  bUl  Is  because  there  is  not 
enough  money  to  the  blU. 

That  is  a  very  strange  position  for  us 
to  be  facing  here  to  the  Congress,  and 
may  be  the  first  bUl  this  year  that  I 
can  think  of  that  Is  being  opposed  by 
the  administration  because  there  is 
not  enough  money.  Nonetheless,  our 
committee  was  faced  with  the  task  of 
not  only  reporting  out  a  responsible 
bin.  but  a  bUl  that  todeed  met  the 
budget  requirements. 

Under  the  restrictions  that  we  to 
this  Congress  face  stoce  Gramm- 
Rudman.  and  without  any  opportunity 
for  additional  revenues,  a  no  growth 
budget,  coupled  with  the  purchasing 
power  lost  due  to  the  plummeting 
dollar  and  high  overseas  InfUtlon,  this 
has  created  todeed  a  real  crisis  for  o»u- 
foreign  missions  and  our  foreign  af- 
fairs agencies. 

They  win  have  to  review  completely 
their  priorities.  We  have  tried  to 
review  those  priorities  as  best  we  can. 
Poate  win  have  to  be  closed,  consul- 
ates or  missions,  employees  fur- 
loughed.  programs  cut  back  or  cur- 
taUed;  and  we  are  not  Just  talking 
about  cutttog  the  fat. 

I  acknowledge  openly  that  we  wUl  be 
cutting  to  the  bone  to  some  cases,  but 
we  have  no  other  choice  If  we  are  to 
meet  the  tough  budget  requlremente 
placed  on  our  committee.  The  require- 
ments and  these  adjustments  to  this 
budget  may  bring  about  fundamental 
changes  to  our  foreign  affairs  oper- 
aUon.  Indeed.  I  think  it  is  the  begto- 
nlng  of  those  fundamental  changes. 

>4Miy  win  be  disruptive  to  the  short 
run.  but  I,  as  chairman,  and  the  gen- 
tlewomen from  Matoe  tMs.  Sitowxl. 
my  ranking  mtoority  member,  decided 
early  on  to  the  hearing  process  that 
we  would  not  bring  to  this  noor  a  biU 
that  was  beyond  the  budget  contratote 
presented  to  the  committee. 

That  was  not  an  easy  task,  and  I  un- 
derstand that;  but  we  have  done  it. 
and  we  have  done  it  with  some  regrets 
that  we  do  not  have  more  money.  This 
Is  the  reaUty  of  the  day. 

We  win  not  ask  Members  for  further 
domesUc  budget  cute.  whUe  we  would 
ask  to  increase  funds  for  this  type  of 
International  or  foreign  spending.  I 
think  It  is  unreal  and  unfair,  and  even 


If  I  did  not,  I  do  not  think  this  would 
pass  this  body,  making  cute  at  home 
and  spending  monejrs  for  fadUties  or 
ftmctions  abroad. 

Much  attenticm  has  been  focused  on 
the  recent  security  problems  relating 
to  our  new  office  building  to  Moscow 
and  the  Soviete'  new  office  bunding 
here  to  Washington.  DC. 

Again,  the  gentlewomen  from  Matoe 
[BCs.  Snows]  and  I  have  visited  the 
Moscow  site  with  our  staff,  after  secu- 
rity breaches  and  problems  came  to 
our  attention.  Indeed.  I  think  the  Con- 
gress should  know  that  we  have  been 
looking  at  a  number  of  these  problems 
for  weU  over  a  year  trjrtog  to  focus  at- 
tention on  them,  and  we  have  studied 
the  findings  that  we  brought  back, 
that  or  committee  and  others  have 
made  available  to  us.  and  crafted  an 
amendment.  HJl.  2410.  which  address- 
es the  major  problems  that  we  feel  we 
have  uncovered  to  this  tovestigation. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Maine  [Ms. 
Shows],  the  gentleman  from  Midilgan 
[Mr.  Broomfikld],  myself  and  others 
win  offer  and  support  this  amendment 
to  say  to  effect,  we  want  some  reci- 
procity with  the  Soviet  Union. 

They  are  not  going  to  occupy  their 
embassy  whUe  we  are  left  to  the  cold 
to  Moscow.  There  wiU  be  some  simllar 
treatment  with  regard  to  the  way  we 
are  treated  to  Russia  and  the  way  they 
are  treated  here. 

We  win  place  some  conditions  for 
the  first  time  to  the  law  that  we  feel 
the  Soviete  must  comply  with.  We 
think  we  have  done  it  to  a  reasonable 
way. 

We  have  given  the  President  the  op- 
portunity, on  the  basis  of  natlcmal  se- 
curity, to  offer  a  waiver  to  some  of 
these  conditions:  but,  nonetheless,  we 
stand  firm  on  the  conditions  that  are 
required,  and  to  retrospect  we  wonder 
why  this  was  not  done  before. 

The  bottom  Itoe  is.  it  Is  a  realistic 
approach.  It  Is  an  honest  approach.  It 
meete  the  budget  criteria,  and  to  sum- 
marize, to  say  that  when  the  adminis- 
tration is  opposing  a  portion  of  it. 
some  I>emocrate  oppose  a  portion  of  it, 
and  some  RepubUcans  oppose  a  por- 
tion of  it  and  there  is  a  broad  mlxtive 
of  support  for  the  opposition,  the 
Members  can  be  s\ire  that  we  wlU 
have.  hopefuUy.  the  best  biU  that  we 
could  get  imder  the  circimistances. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoirrooicKRT).  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Mica]  has  consumed  10 
mtoutes. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bin  authorizes 
funds  to  keep  our  foreign  affairs  agen- 
cies running  so  that  the  United  States 
can  conduct  diplomacy  to  support  of 
Ite  national  seciirity  objectives  and  can 


broadcast  the   words  of  freedmn  to 
closed  societies. 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  an  Monbers 
that  this  is  not— I  repeat— this  is  not 
the  foreign  aid  bUL 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  coneagues  Daitts 
Pascbll,  Dam  Mica,  and  Oltmpia 
Snows  deserve  our  thanks  for  the  fine 
leadership  they  have  demonstrated  to 
bringing  to  the  floor  HJL.  1777  and 
the  an-lmportant  cfmunittee  security 
amendment.  They  have  shown  that  ef- 
fective leadership  can  forge  a  biparti- 
san conaoisus  on  important  foreign  af- 
fairs Issues. 

With  the  bipartisan  committee 
amendment  to  HJl.  1777,  the  bUl  wiU 
take  a  tough  Itoe  on  diplomatic  reci- 
procity and  security  issues  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  free  ride  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
ite  dlpl<unatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  Is  over. 

The  answer  to  Increased  Soviet  espi- 
onage and  to  Soviet  abuse  of  United 
SUtes  personnel  to  the  Soviet  Union 
win  now  be  strong  action  mandated  by 
the  Congress— not  Just  more  poUte 
diplomatic  protest  notes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  win  come  as  no  sur- 
prise that  the  State  Department  op- 
poses the  bipartisan  committee  securi- 
ty amendment.  They  don't  want  the 
Congress  to  ten  them  to  improve  their 
security  and  to  get  tougher  with  the 
Soviete. 

The  fact  that  the  State  Department 
is  working  so  hard  to  kUl  the  biparti- 
san committee  amendment  Is  the  best 
endorsement  the  amendment  could 
have. 

If  the  Soviete  want  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States,  then  the 
United  SUtes  must  have  secure  office 
buildings  to  which  to  conduct  our  busi- 
ness and  decent  Uvlng  conditions  for 
our  diplomate. 

The  SUte  Department  may  want  to 
keep  the  Soviete  happy  at  the  expense 
of  United  SUtes  totereste.  but  the 
Congress  is  not  going  to  put  up  with 
Soviet  abuse  any  longer. 

The  bipartisan  ctnnmlttee  amend- 
ment wiU  make  the  Soviete  under- 
stand that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  serious  about  defending 
United  SUtes  national  security  secrete 
and  about  protecting  ite  diplomate 
abroad. 

With  adoption  of  that  bipartisan 
committee  amendment.  I  urge  an 
Memben  to  sui^wrt  passage  of  the 
bin.  If  it  falls,  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
oppose  this  bin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Bfatoe  [Bis.  Snows],  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Operations. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BsocMinsLO]  has  consumed  3  mtoutes. 
The  gentlewoman  from  Maine  [Ms. 
Snows]  Is  recognized  for  such  time  as 
she  may  consume. 


Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thawfc 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  thto 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
us  today  authorises  the  budgete  of  the 
State  Department.  UjS.  Information 
Agency.  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  and  the  United  Natloos. 
This  legislation  is  tightly  drafted  and 
flscaUy  prudent. 

I  hope  It  win  be  augmented  by  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]  and 
me  addressing  the  problems  that  liave 
arisen  at  the  UJS.  Embassy  to  Moscow. 
We  win  be  Jotoed  as  primary  sponsors 
by  the  distinguished  chabman,  Mr. 
Fasckix.  and  ranking  Republican.  Mr. 
BBooMmLD.  of  the  fun  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  This  amnutanent  is 
Identical,  except  for  two  minor  techni- 
cal adjustments,  to  HJL  2410,  the  Dip- 
lomatic Reciprocity  and  Security  Act. 

Over  the  past  2  months,  fonowing 
todications  of  security  problems  at  our 
post  to  Moscow,  the  subcommittee  has 
conducted  an  tovestigation  toto  techni- 
cal security  problems  at  our  Embassies 
overseas.  As  a  part  of  that  process,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  and  I  traveled 
to  Moscow  to  examine  spedSic  prob- 
lems at  both  our  new  and  existing  E2m- 
bassies  there. 

Moscow  is  the  highest  totelllgence 
threat  post  to  the  world.  Yet  we  dis- 
covered an  Embassy  where  attitudes 
toward  security  were  lax,  security  pro- 
cedures were  inadequate,  and  techni- 
cal equipment  was  outdated  and  unre- 
liable. 

We  also  discovered  an  existing  Em- 
bassy buUding  which  may  have  been 
totally  compromised  by  Soviet  eq^io- 
nage  activities,  and  a  new  unfinished 
Embassy  buUdlng  which  we  aUowed  to 
be  constructed  and  compromised  by 
the  Soviete.  We  found  conditionB  unac- 
ceptable to  both  Embassy  bundings— 
conditions  created  by  martoes  grant- 
ing Embassy  access  to  Soviet  agents, 
by  inadequate  safeguards  taken  by 
American  personnel  and  by  the  seal- 
ous  espionage  ef forte  of  the  SovieU 

Ovir  amendment  wiU  address  aU  of 
these  issues.  It  wlU  establish  tough 
new  security  procedures  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte,  and  reorganise  the  se- 
curity structure  to  the  Department  to 
raise  ite  promtoence.  Our  amendment 
win  also  require  strict  reciprocity  to 
diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
win  discuss  the  amendment  to  more 
detail  at  the  appropriate  time,  but  I 
wanted  to  make  aU  Members  aware  of 
this  comprehensive  bipartisan  amend- 
ment on  the  Moscow  Embsssy  situa- 
tion. I  urge  my  coneagues  to  give  It 
their  fun  support.  Regrettably,  the  ad- 
ministration doesn't  support  these 
provisions  regarding  Embassy  security, 
but  I  beUeve  they  are  reasonable  given 
the  grave  circumstances  with  serious 
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PitHB  Uw  time  we  flnt  becui  work 
OB  this  hrttr*****'"  the  genUeman 
te«  Fterlte  mr.  MicaI  and  I  '«<»•• 

^nroduoe  levMMMlble  lesidatkm  this 
jr^^^dwe  wen  determined  to  work 

Sthin    thoee    ooneCimlnte.    For    thta 
Soon,  we  edoptad  the  ftaeid  y«»r  19W 

oonttnulnc    reeotutkm    •»    both    our 

bMeUne  and  ipendlnc  target.  »nd  lam 

pifMtH  to  wa9  thai  we  have  achieved 

b^foal  o«  »  *»««»  •*  current  appro- 

iwtetodlevda. 

*^7nealnc  the  tmdgete  of  the  for- 

e£  StaWende.  at  the  ftocal  year 

IMT  aiii«i«lated  ^^^±J^^Z^^ 
■enttally  cut  those  budgeU  by  nearty 
taoo  mllUon.  Itte  f oieicn  affair*  acen- 
elM  thte  year  will  have  to  abaorb  the 
■ubatantlal  ooeta  due  to  the  loai  of 
nii«harinc  power  of  the  dollar  ovw- 
^jTwSu  bufltrtn  inereaaea  Include 
muwai  inflatU"  and  the  eoat  of  Im- 
plonentlnc  the  new  Federml  retlre- 


Cuto  In  the  range  of  $aOO  mUlkm 
have  neoearitated  aome  difficult 
dtoteea.  We  have  attwnp»**l  to  main- 
tain ai  muA  aa  poarible  the  core  oper- 
sOhm  of  the  f  orelsn  affair*  agendes. 
to  do  thla,  we  have  eliminated  all 
fundi  for  the  modemlntioa  progruu 
of  the  Voice  of  America  and  Radio 
Free  Europe/Radio  liberty.  In  recent 
year*.  Coogreaa  has  strongly  support- 
ed theae  kmg  overdue  radio  modem- 
I— M«i  programs,  but  current  fiscal 
ooiMtralnts  require  that  we  put  a  hold 
on  capital  programs  of  this  type  In 
oitler  to  ease  other  cuts  in  the  agen- 
dca' core  operating  budget*. 

Fiscal  year  19M  was  going  to  be  the 
year  that  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  liberty  completed  the  upgrade 
of  their  existing  transmitting  facili- 
tiea.  This  would  have  provided  RPE/ 
RL  with  a  much  stronger  signal  into 
the  countrtea  of  Eastern  Europe  where 
Jamming  is  most  Intense.  At  pro^t. 
]ner«ased  Jamming  in  Poland  and  the 
Soviet  Union  is  threatening  to  make 
RFE/RL  nearty  Inaudible.  At  some 
pcHnt  we  will  stiU  have  to  face  this 
problem. 

Next  year  was  alao  supposed  to  be 
the  year  that  tlie  Voice  of  America  fi- 
naUy  received  Mds  for  iU  major  pur- 
chase of  powerful  BOO-kOowaU  trans- 
mitter*. But  our  elimination  of  new 
modemlBitlon  money  will  not  provide 
sufficient  funds  for  that  entire  con- 
tract to  move  forward.  Therefore. 
VOA  will  have  to  reassess  its  modern- 
inUion  program  to  determine  how  it 
can  continue  that  program  on  a  more 
modest  scale. 

Even  the  elimination  of  new  mod- 
ernisation money  for  the  radios,  how- 
ever, did  not  produce  sufficient  funds 
to  compemate  for  the  built-in  losses  of 
the  foreign  affair*  agendea.  In  this  au- 
thortaation.  there  will  be  a  $70  million 
abortfall  In  the  State  Department's 


mwrm  and  expenses  account.  This 
wlU  require  a  major  restructuring  of 
the  Department's  organlsatUm  here  in 
Washington,  and  continued  retrench- 
ment abroad. 

i^«»  year,  eight  consulates  were 
ekMed.  and  tWs  year  another  sevro 
Doste  are  in  the  process  of  closing.  At 
the  funding  level  contained  in  this  bill, 
the  Department  wlU  probably  have  to 
dose  another  15  or  more  consulates 
next  year.  Some  of  these  will  have  to 
be  maior  diplomatir  posU  to  achieve 
the  level  of  savings  necessary . 

Along  with  the  flacal  dladpUne  in 
this  bill  are  several  important  legisla- 
tive inltlaUves  which  I  would  like  to 
highlight. 

Through  the  work  of  our  colleague 
from  New  York.  Mr.  Soloho*.  this  blD 
roviMs  the  existing  Kassebaum-Solo- 
oKm  amendment  to  recognise  steps 
taken  at  the  United  Nations  for  real 
budgetary  reform-  The  genUeman's 
new  U  J».  amendment,  which  Is  already 
contained  in  this  bill,  will  aUow  KMse- 
baum-Soiomon  cuts  to  be  restored  at 
the  end  of  this  year  if  the  President 
determines  thla  year  that  the  United 
Nations'  new  budget  reform  process  is 
being  Implemented  faithfully.  The  key 
to  that  determination  Is  whether 
budget  ceiling*  are  set  and  adhered  to 
at  every  point  In  the  process  on  a 
strict  consensus  basis.  U  the  United 
States  opposes  the  U  J«.  budget  at  any 
point,  this  legislaUon  will  consider  the 
budget  process  to  have  broken  down, 
and  withholding  will  resume. 

I  am  sure  that  our  colleague  from 
New  York  wHI  describe  his  amendment 
In  more  detaU,  but  I  would  like  to  em 
phaslse    that    if    the    United    SUtes 
should  resume  withholding  a  porUon 
of  Its  contribution  to  the  United  Na- 
Uons.  the  administration  would  have 
the  flexibility  to  provide  any  level  of 
funding  for  the  United  Nations,  from 
no  funding  at  all  up  to  but  not  exceed- 
ing the  20-peroent  funding  cap  provid- 
ed for  under  the  original  Kasaebaum- 
Solomon  amendment.  This  gives  the 
administration  the  toote  it  needs  to 
ensure  that  the  United  NaUons  does 
not  simply  slip  back  into  the  habit  of 
pamM"g  budgetary  add-ons  over  the  ob- 
jection of  the  major  donors. 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  that 
should  the  reforms  actually  be  carried 
out.  any  increased  funding  for  the 
United  Nations  would  not  increase  the 
overall  cost  of  this  legislaUon.  A  provi- 
sion I  had  added  to  this  blU  requires 
that  any  such  additional  funds  would 
come  out  of  existing  unearmarked 
funds  authorlxed  either  by  this  bill  or 
by  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Another  provision  in  this  biu  re- 
quires the  Soviet  Union  to  cease  abus- 
ing the  U  J*,  system  by  providing  hous- 
ing to  Soviet  U  J».  Secretariat  employ- 
ees. This  practice  runs  counter  to  U.N. 
regulations:  it  is  an  abuse  of  the  prin- 
dple  of  diplomatic  Immunitr.  and  it 
presents  a  threat  to  UJB.  national  secu- 


rity Interests.  Since  the  United  Na- 
tions dearly  Intends  to  take  no  action. 
Congress  has  a  duty  to  bring  this  prac- 
tloetoanend. 

This  legislation  also  rectifies  an  in- 
equity that  has  existed  for  6  years.  In 
1981.  legislation  was  enacted  which 
provides  former  spouses  of  Foreign 
Service  Officers  with  a  share  of  retire- 
ment beneflU  based  on  the  length  of 
their  marriage  during  the  time  of  serv- 
ice. Foreign  Service  marriages  present 
a  special  problem  for  families  because 
of  the  length  of  time  spent  abroad, 
usually  In  a  series  of  short  tours  of 
duty.  This  makes  It  extremely  difficult 
for  a  spouse  of  a  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cer to  develop  a  separate  career. 

Unfortuiuitely.  the  legislation  8 
years  ago  cut  out  70  to  80  women  who 
were  divorced  from  Foreign  Service 
Officers  prior  to  1981.  These  women 
are  particularly  deserving  because, 
during  the  time  of  their  marriages, 
they  were  rated  right  along  with  their 
husbands.  Their  performance  of  offi- 
cial repreaenUtlonal  and  other  duties 
were  often  key  considerations  in  the 
advancement  of  their  spouse's  career. 

This  legislation  takes  the  modest 
and  overdue  action  of  providing  the 
same  benefits  to  aU  former  Foreign 
Service  spouses.  But  because  this  pro- 
vision Is  retroBpecUve.  It  was  drafted 
so  It  would  not  reduce  beneflte  now 
being  provided  to  any  retired  Foreign 
Service  Officer. 

Our  success  in  eliminating  this  In- 
equity in  law  Is  the  result  of  dose  co- 
operation between  the  Foreign  Affair* 
and  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service  Com- 
mittees. I  would  particularly  like  to 
recognise  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]  from  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  and  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  IMs.  Schkos- 
dxr]  and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan IMr.  Ford)  from  the  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service  Committee.  Without 
their  efforts  In  resolving  potential  Ju- 
risdictional problems.  It  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  move  this  biU 
forward  on  such  an  expedited  sched- 
ule. 

The  kind  of  cooperation  and  biparti- 
sanship exhibited  in  this  bUl  is  a  hall- 
mark of  the  International  Operations 
Subcommittee,  where  I  serve  as  rank- 
ing RepubUcan.  For  the  2  years  that  I 
have  worked  with  the  current  cliair- 
man.  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
MicAl.    Republicans    and    Democrats 
alike    have    received    fair    and    even- 
handed  treatment.  This  has  also  been 
a  characteristic  of  the  full  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  due  to  the  coopera- 
tion and  Joint  leadership  of  the  gentie- 
man  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  and 
the   gentieman   from   Michigan    [Mr. 
BaooMracLDl.  I  also  want  to  commend 
the  staff  for  their  outstanding  and 
diligent  work  on  this  authorization. 


In  sum,  this  legislation  Is  both  fiscal- 
ly and  programmatically  responsible.  I 
urge  passage  of  this  legislation. 

D  1615 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  badanoe 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MOMTOOMBST).  The  gentlewoman  from 
Maine  [Ms.  Snows]  has  consimied  7 
minutes. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I 
yield  additional  time  to  the  gentieman 
from  Pennsylvania,  I  would  like  to  add 
to  my  previous  statement  that  we  are 
working  as  quickly  as  we  can  to  pre- 
pare an  amendment  on  minority  re- 
cruitment and  retention  practices  in 
the  State  Department  and  I  hope  to 
have  that  ready  to  introduce  today  or 
at  the  latest  tomorrow  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gmtieman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Yatsoh]. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  CluOrman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Bfr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1777,  which  was  recentiy 
reported  out  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  bills  we  will 
consider  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
Passage  of  this  legislaUon  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  American  foreign  policy  and 
U.S.  operations  worldwide. 

The  various  Initiatives  and  authori- 
zations contained  In  H.R.  1777  repre- 
sent the  best  possible  means  to  project 
U.S.  Interests  and  values  abroad.  This 
bill  authorizes  appropriations  for  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  the  Voice  of 
America,  and  other  essential  interna- 
tional communications.  We  simply 
cannot  effectively  advance  American 
foreign  policy  without  these  agencies. 
As  It  now  stands,  the  Soviets  are  out- 
spending  us  significantly  in  the  Inter- 
luitlonal  communications  arena. 

liir.  Chairman.  H.R.  1777  authorizes 
our  participation  in  many  very  impor- 
tant intenuitional  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  The  IAEA  is  the  prin- 
cipal intenuitional  organization  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  spread  of  nucle- 
ar weapons.  Among  its  many  responsi- 
bilities, the  IAEA's  Nuclear  Safe- 
guards Program  is  the  best  mechanism 
available  to  the  international  commu- 
nity to  ensure  that  nuclear  material  Is 
not  diverted  for  nonpeaceful  purposes. 
Without  the  IAEA,  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war  would  escalate  dramatically. 
The  bill  also  provides  the  necessary 
authority  and  appropriations  for  dip- 
lomatic security  and  for  U.S.  efforts  to 
ccHubat  international  terrorism.  Our 
people  in  the  Foreign  Service  and 
other  U.S.  personnel,  who  are  doing  an 
outstanding  Job  representing  U.S.  In- 
terests abroad,  are  at  the  front  lines  in 
implementing  our  polides.  Their  lives 


are  at  risk,  and  it  Is  incxmibent  upon 
us  to  provide  them  with  adequate  pro- 
tection. This  legislation  seeks  to  do 
Just  that 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget- 
ary problems  confronting  the  Con- 
gress have  not  been  ignored,  with  re- 
spect to  the  formulation  of  this  bllL 
This  is  a  streamlined  budget.  Reconcil- 
ing U.S.  foreign  policy  interests  with 
budgetary  considerations  Is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  task.  But  under  the 
outstanding  leadership  of  the  gentie- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]  and  the 
gentielady  from  Maine  [Ms.  Shows] 
this  bill  is  a  bipartisan  effort  to  ad- 
dress the  competing  interests  con- 
fronting our  legislative  agenda.  I 
strongly  urge  our  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  bilL 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  KoanuTBt]. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYERS.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentieman  from  Florida,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  for  the  outstand- 
ing Job  he  tias  done  in  handling  this 
bill  in  bringing  it  to  the  floor,  he  has 
done  a  masterful  job  with  enormous 
skill.  He  is  a  Member  of  great  capadty 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  regard.  I 
want  to  commend  him  for  his  fairness 
and  the  treatment  which  he  has  ex- 
tended to  all  of  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  And  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentiewoman  from  the  great 
State  of  Maine  for  the  magnificent  Job 
she  has  done  and  for  the  bipartisan 
approach  which  she  has  brought  to 
this  important  piece  of  legUation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  colleague  from 
Peiuisylvanla,  [Mr.  Yatsoh]  said,  this 
is  a  very  important  piece  of  legislation 
which  the  committee  considers  today 
and  it  carries  with  it  some  of  the  most 
important  programs  our  country  has 
to  offer.  It  reaUy  is,  I  think,  the  link 
between  the  United  States  and  many 
people  around  the  world.  It  establishes 
the  programs  through  which  people 
see  the  United  States:  the  Fulbright 
Scholarship  Program  in  which  more 
than  6,200  Americans  and  foreigners 
participate  in  academic  exchanges;  the 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Program  under 
which  promising  midcareer  profession- 
als from  tliird  world  countries  spend  a 
year  in  the  United  States  in  an  educa- 
tional institution,  a  program  for  disad- 
vantaged Central  American  students 
wherein  students  from  that  region  of 
the  world  can  receive  up  to  2  years  of 
undergraduate  study  at  an  American 
college;  an  international  youth  ex- 
change which  supports  exchange  pro- 
grams for  Americans  aged  15  to  25 
abroad:  the  Library  and  Book  Program 
which  sends  important  American 
books  translated  into  foreign  lan- 
guages overseas;  and  the  Arts  America 
Program  which  sends  fine  art  exhibi- 
ticms  and  American  artists  overseas; 
the  Afghan  Media  Program,  a  congres- 
sioiudly  mandated  program  which  will 


assist  the  representatives  of  free  Af- 
ghanistan    in     m^Mny     th^r     pli^t 

known  to  the  world. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  programs 
which  I  think  represent  the  very  best 
in  our  own  country  to  many  people 
abroad.  Those  who  oppose  this  leglsla- 
titm.  Mr.  Chairman,  ought  to  recog- 
nize that  they  are  going  to  be  oppos- 
ing the  Voice  of  America,  they  are 
going  to  t>e  opposing  Radio  Free 
Europe,  they  are  going  to  be  opposing 
Radio  Free  liberty,  they  are  going  to 
be  opposing  Radio  Marti,  whkaa.  ou^t 
to  be  opposed,  but  that  is  another  sub- 
ject. That  is  the  cmly  bad  program  in 
this  entire  piece  of  legislation. 

So  I  urge  its  ad(H>tion  since  I  think 
we  have  reached  a  reasonable  budget 
figure.  I  am  delighted  to  be  a  member 
of  this  subcommittee  and  look  forward 
to  supporting  this  legislation  when  it 
comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House  I  be- 
lieve on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
Just  like  to  thank  the  gentieman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  that  gracious  and  el- 
oquent ccMnment  with  regard  to  the 
leadership  that  Ms.  Snows  and  myself 
and  other  members  of  the  subocHnmit- 
tee  liave  offered. 

He  is  one  of  the  more  eloquent  mon- 
bers  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  genUonan  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Atkct*]. 

Mr.  ATKINS.  I  thank  the  gentionan 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
press support  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill  presently 
before  us  and  to  thank  my  colleagues 
on  the  Foreign  Affair*  Committee— es- 
pecially my  subcommittee  chairman. 
Bir.  Mica,  and  the  ranking  monber, 
Ms.  Snows— for  crafting  a  fair  and 
reasoiutble  bill  under  very  trying  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  budget  crisis  has  impinged  on 
every  committee's  ability  to  adequate- 
ly fund  agendes  and  programs  within 
their  purview.  Given  the  scope  and 
breadth  of  our  foreign  policy  Interests 
throughout  the  world,  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  wishes  it  could  escape 
the  constraints  imposed  by  our  budget 
deficit  and  give  more  generously  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Director 
of  AID.  and  the  Director  of  USIA  so 
that  they  can  carry  out  their  man- 
dates and  satisfy  International  com- 
mitments. Sadly,  we  have  impnaaH  lim- 
itations at  a  time  when  military  securi- 
ty, economic  devel<H>mait,  Embassy 
seoirity  needs  all  require  more  atten- 
tion and  a  greater  infusion  of  funds. 

It  is  my  hope  that  there  will  come  a 
time  in  the  not-too-distant  future 
when  we  can  be  more  genat>us  with 
countries  in  need  and  when  we  can  en- 
hance and  improve  American  repre- 
sentation overseas.  For  the  moment,  in 
the  bill  before  us  today,  we  have 
sought  to  establish  priorities  and  still 
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•llov  tbe  8UU  DepMtmMit  the  tooU 
It  MMte  to  oooduet  •  balaneed  foreign 

"^  eveetaUy  lOewed  beeMMe.wlth 
thle  bill.  ••  •>*  ■k*^  **  preeerve  lor 
tbe  UnltMl  States  a  learterihip  role  to 
i«MttUn>  and  fWn«  «f e  haven  to  r^ 
{JS^Teiieaptnt  peneeutlon  or  o^Utai 

itnath  to  their  own  country-  Notwlth- 
standtnc  fundtaw  Mn»««"oi*_*V!!r 
■tm  able  to  Jota  othere  to  aupporaic 
totematlonal  i«llef  operatfcjM  ao  that 

i^^j^uuidmany  othoa  throushout 
JSP^ISld-inlght  ha»e  baale  health 
care  and  food  and  ahelter  as  they  ll*e 
to  temporary  retucee  eami*  awalttog 
the  opportunity  to  return  to  their  own 

oountrlea  to  more  P***'^^!™^!,  »ki- 
Then  are  many  other  a^McU  of  tbla 

boi  that  itieiwthen  our  humanitarian 

and  leartrntilp  rolea  abroad.  I  com- 

nMOd  this  bill  to  my  coUeagiies  as  it 

aeeks.  to  a  balanced  way.  to  equip  our 

State  Department  and  otho*  agencies 

to  wtMly  and  fairly  conduct  foreign 

DoUey.  .. 

Iiicsto  commend  espedally  the  dis- 
tinguiahed  leadenhlp  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  chairman,  the  gentlemMi 
from  Fkwlda  (Mr.  Mic*]  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentlewom- 
an frtm  Maine.  [Ms.  Snows]  for  a 
very  fine  Job  under  certainly  very  dif- 
ficult drcumstanoes.  ,    .  ,j 

lis.  SNOWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
S  mtoutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fomia  [Mr.  Doaiuiil. 

Mr.  DORNAH  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  support  of 
this  MIL  I  think,  through  many  hours 
of  hard  work  to  the  full  Foreign  Af- 
faits  Committee,  we  crafted  a  fine 
piece  of  legldaUve  work  here. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  not  only  to  sup- 
port the  bill  but  to  express  some  satis- 
faction that  three  amendments  of 
mine  are  embodied  to  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation. They  were  aU  accepted  unani- 

mtmsly. 

One  was  a  sense  of  the  Congress  on 
further  enllght«aed  increased  emigrsr 
tion  fiwn  the  Soviet  Union  of  thoee 
people  who  feel  that  they  are  op- 
pressed. This  is  not  only  tens  of  thou- 
santta  of  Jewish  dttens  but  Pentecos- 
tals  and  other  people  who  feel  their 
religious  rights  have  not  been  aUowed 
to  be  ezpreased  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  went  through  unanimously,  as  I 
said.  We  try  to  do  this  every  year. 

There  has  been  a  crack  to  the  waU. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  glaanost.  whatever 
this  amorphous  spirit  is  coming  out  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  reached  a  surprising 
new  high  with  me  this  morning.  I  was 
allowed  to  call  toto  the  Soviet  Union 
to  a  ref  ttsenik  family  that  has  been 
beaten  up,  unfairly  imprisoned,  the 
grandfather  has  been  thrown  to 
prison,  the  father  has  been  put  to 
prison,  drugs  were  planted  to  the 
house  after  they  made  a  search  with 
bloodhound  dogs  they  came  back  and 
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plaoed  to  a  Hebrew  text  a  fake  packet 
ofdrugs.  In  spite  of  aU  this  petsecu- 
tloo— the  17-year-old  son  has  been 
beaten  up  at  school— suddenly  under 
Oenerml  Secretary  Gorbachev  we  do 
have  this  opening  of  the  door,  ever  so 
slightly. 

I  remember  when  I  came  here  as  a 
frvahman  to  1»TT  we  could  caU  toto 
the  Soviet  Union  and  then  suddenly  It 
has  been  cut  of f  and  has  remained  for 
the  better  part  of  this  decade  Impossi- 
ble to  call  peoi^  to  the  Soviet  Union 
except  them  calling  out  by  mistake. 

So  I  hope  that  the  PoUtburo  Is  sin- 
cere about  trying  to  open  up  the  emi- 
natlon  and  maybe  we  can  get  back  to 
those  high  leveU  of  60.000  allowed  to 
come  out  before  the  tovasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Also  I  put  to  an  amendment  unani- 
mously accepted  to  Implore  the  Soviet 
Union  to  stop  totorfertog  with  the 
totematlonal  malls.  This  has  been  an- 
other part  of  this  dark  period  of  the 
last  decade  where  thousands  upon 
thousandi  of  letters  have  been  bottled 
up.  never  reached  the  people  to  whom 
they  wwe  written. 

a  1630 


Thte  Is  to  contravention  of  every 
pnimlae.  signed  promises  made  in  aU 
the  Helsinki  series  of  the  so-caUed  bas- 
keU  and  promises  we  talked  about 
when  that  document  was  signed  to  the 
early  1970's  to  Helsinki  and  confirmed 
agato  to  Madrid  a  few  years  later. 

Then  another  amendment  I  was 
happy  to  see  accepted  unanimously 
was  the  sense  of  the  Congress  about 
the  religious  persecution  of  the  Hun- 
garian minority  to  that  part  of  Roma- 
nia called  Transylvania.  A  lot  of  Amer- 
icans, because  of  Hollywood  movies 
and  Bram  Stoker's  Dracula  and  a  lot 
of  good  fiction  written  over  the  last 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  do  not  re- 
alise that  there  Is  a  part  of  the  world 
called  Transylvania.  In  that  part  of 
the  world  the  Romanian  Government 
has  tried  to  stamp  out  an  Hungarian 
heritage,  and  I  hope  this  message  gets 
through. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  California  [Mr. 
DoaxAifl  has  expired.  ,  _,  ,  ^ 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  additional  mtoutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DokhahI. 

Mr  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  hope  that  this  bill  will 
pass  overwhelmingly  on  this  House 
floor  so  that  these  and  a  lot  of  the 
other  fine  amendments  that  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
put  toto  thte  SUte  Department  au- 
thorintlon  bill  as  part  of  these  mes- 
sages will  go  out  to  the  name  and  to 
the  toterest  of  human  rlghta  around 
this  world. 

I  have  another  thought  on  the  Stete 
Department  authorisation.  I  was  not 
aware  as  a  Cmgressman  of  4  years' 
standing  when  I  first  got  on  the  For- 


eign Affairs  Committee  bade  to  1981 
that  this  was  the  only  budget  that  we 
had  for  any  of  the  President's  18  Cabi- 
net officers  and  their  agencies  that 
was  under  $1  billion.  There  were 
larger  budgets  for  even  newly  created 
agencies,  agencies  created  to  the  last 
decade  under  President  Carter— Trans- 
portation and  Energy— with  budgets 
far    beyond    the    State    Department 

budget. 

The  State  Department  is  one  of  tne 
five  original  agencies  that  were  given 
to  President  George  Washington.  One 
of  them,   the   Postmaster,   has  been 
downgraded.    But    the    Secretary    of 
State  and  his  agency  goes  back  to  the 
very  birth  of  this  country  200  years 
ago.  and  yet  it  is  our  smallest  funded 
agency.  To  cut  its  budget,  there  Lb  no 
r»tlonale  for  that.  There  Is  no  reason 
to     hold     them     below     InflaUonary 
growth  when  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  extend  freedom  around  the  world 
and  keep  a  solid  American  presence 
worthy  of  our  superpower  status  to  as 
many  comers  of  the  world  as  we  can. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  tougher,  stronger 
conservative    or    Republican    who    is 
serving  to  a  more  sensitive  spot  and 
doing  a  better  Job  than  our  permanent 
representaUve  to  the  UJJ.,  Ambasssr 
dor  Vemon  Walters.  He  was  down- 
stairs  this   morning    to    room   H-187 
with  about  as  tough  a  group  of  fiscal 
conservaUves  as  we  will  ever  get  to- 
gether to  this  House— about  15  of  us. 
aiMl  Vemon  Walter-I  thought  he  was 
going  to  teU  it  to  us  to  the  14  lan- 
guages he  is  fluent  to— begged  us  not 
to  cut  the  SUte  Department  authori- 
sation  and   make    this   great   United 
SUtes  to  our  third  century  look  like 
some  fourth-rate  power. 

So  I  hope  the  conservatives  and  lll>- 
erals  will  come  together  on  this  House 
floor  when  we  go  through  the  amend- 
ment process  and  see  If  we  can  perfect 
this  fine  piece  of  legislation  brought  to 
us  by  our  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  FascbuJ. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  proudly  to  sup- 
port of  tills  bUl  and  hope  that  It  gete 
vigorous  support  and  a  large  vote  to 
this  Chamber  next  week. 

Bdr.  MICA.  B4r.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
mtoutes  to  my  distinguished  coUeague. 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SMrral.  ,.     ,^  , 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  genUeman  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
am  very  proud  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
this  subcommittee.  The  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica], 
and  the  ranking  member,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  [Ms.  ShowxI  have 
both  done  an  excellent  Job.  not  only  to 
working  with  each  other  to  order  to 
perfect  a  good  bill  and  during  the  year 
holding  a  good  series  of  hearings  on 
many  Issues,  but  also  have  been  very 
good.  I  think,  at  working  on  some  of 


the  problems  which  the  subcommittee 
has  found.  I  do  not  think  there  are 
very  many  of  us  who  do  not  remember 
the  days  when  we  could  see  them  in 
Moscow  working  on  the  problems  of 
the  new  and  the  old  Embassies  to 
Moscow,  trying  to  figiire  out  what  to 
do  and  how  to  cure  a  major  problem.  I 
thtok  that  the  legislation  before  us. 
looktog  at  part  of  it.  does  to  fact  come 
to  grips  with  that  problem  and  solves 
it  to  a  very  appropriate  fashion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  interesting  that 
there  is  never  really  any  great  con- 
stituency for  either  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  biU  or  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  People  tend  to  view,  especially 
to  light  of  all  the  economic  problems 
we  have  here  to  the  United  States, 
givtog  money  to  the  State  Department 
or  giving  money  overseas  as  something 
we  ought  not  to  do  when  the  reality  is 
that  it  is  an  extremely  important  part 
of  America's  role  worldwide.  Like  it  or 
not,  America  has  a  very  Important  role 
to  play  worldwide. 

In  addition,  who  of  us  can  be  un- 
moved when  Just  2  days  ago  we  saw 
pictures  agato  of  a  bombtog  at  an  Em- 
bassy to  Rome?  Here  Americans  who 
are  worktog  to  bring  democracy,  bring 
Justice,  and  bring  the  kinds  of  appro- 
priate Americanism  and  Americana  to 
all  the  comers  of  the  world  have  to 
risk  their  lives,  only  because  they  are 
Americans.  It  is  very  Important  to  un- 
derstand that  it  is  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary Job  that  the  State  Department 
dees,  and  we  should  not.  if  we  can 
avoid  it.  make  them  go  out  around  this 
world,  sometimes  to  very  hostile  areas, 
without  all  the  tools  they  need  to  do 
that  Job  well.  And  to  many  instances 
they  do.  The  career  Foreign  Service, 
which  to  a  large  degree  makes  up  most 
of  the  people  who  are  fimded  under 
this  bill,  does  an  excellent  Job  under 
very  severe  conditions,  and  I  only  hope 
that  the  Members  of  this  body  will  re- 
member, during  the  course  of  some 
heated  debate  which  may  occur  on 
this  floor  on  some  of  the  amendments 
which  wUl  be  offered,  that  this  bill 
mainly  allows  the  implementation  and 
discourse  of  American  foreign  policy 
and  diplomatic  relations  around  the 
world  through  the  efforts  of  the 
American  career  Foreign  Service, 
those  people  who  day  to  and  day  out 
work  for  and  put  their  lives  on  the  Itoe 
for  their  own  country. 

There  are  good  parts  to  this  bill,  to 
addition  to  the  State  Department 
Itself.  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty,  broadcasting  to  Eastern 
Europe  and  to  the  Soviet  Union,  are 
things  that  need  to  be  addressed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smith] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
additional  mtoutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smtth]. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
tog  additional  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty,  as  I  said,  broadcast- 
tog  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  many  different  languages, 
transmits  the  voice  of  Americanism, 
the  voice  of  democracy,  the  voice  of 
hope,  the  voice  of  fi^dom.  This  is  an 
important  Job,  a  Job  that  would  not  be 
done  otherwise.  People  there  who 
listen  mtently  wait  sometimes  hours 
and  days,  if  they  can  get  through  the 
Jammtog,  to  hear  the  truth  about 
what  is  gotog  on  to  their  own  country. 

And  there  is  the  Voice  of  America, 
funded  under  this  bill,  which  is  broad- 
casting to  Europe  as  well  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  broadcasting  the  truth  about 
what  is  going  on  aroiuid  the  world, 
broadcasttog  the  news  from  the 
United  States,  unfetteed,  unchanged 
by  the  ideologues  form  the  Soviet 
Union,  presenting  the  news  only  as 
they  see  it.  givtog  people  the  truth. 
These  are  people  who  care  about  free- 
dom even  though  they  may  live  else- 
where. 

This  bill  represents  the  best  effort 
that  we  can  make  to  perform  a  very, 
very  important  Job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said,  there  will 
be  some  amendments  offered  that  may 
create  some  rancor  and  difficulty,  but 
let  us  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  unlying  legislation  is  vital  and  nec- 
essary to  the  best  toterests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Without 
the  State  Department,  the  Foreign 
Service,  and  those  other  agencies 
which  are  funded  to  this  bill,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  bring  freedom,  peace, 
and  democracy  around  the  rest  of  the 
world.  And  that  is  what  this  bill  at- 
tempts to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  agato  I  want  to 
thank  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mica],  and  the  ranktog  member,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Matoe  [Ms. 
SifowE],  who  constantly  do  such  a  fine 
Job. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee.        

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smith]  on  his  state- 
ment, first  of  all.  because  I  know  he  is 
a  hard-working  member  not  only  on 
the  full  committee  but  on  this  sulx»m- 
mittee. 

It  has  Just  been  so  popular  over  a 
long  period  of  time  to  take  potshots  at 
the  State  Department,  the  USIA.  and 
the  other  people  tovolved  here,  but  as 
the  gentleman  said,  they  are  to  the 
front  Itoes  everywhere,  and  they  are 
trying  to  do  what  is  right  for  this 
country  and  to  protect  our  toterests. 
They  are  a  professional  corps  of 
people  who  work  very,  very  hard. 


We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
how  much  we  owe  to  them  to  carry 
out  this  responsibility  for  the  United 
States.  I  think  that  the  gentleman's 
statement  with  regard  to  the  people 
who  are  to  the  Services  is  well  taken, 
very  appropriate,  and  very  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  one  final  note. 
This  bill,  as  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man has  pototed  out.  is  a  bare-bones 
bill.  I  do  not  know  what  level  we  are  at 
to  terms  of  real  dollars,  but  we  have 
really  cut  toto  these  operations. 

We  have  to  remember  this:  we  are 
talking  about  facilities,  we  are  talking 
about  people,  we  are  talking  about 
services  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States.  So  every  dollar  that  is  cut  out 
of  these  budgets  has  to  be  cut  to  one 
of  those  three  places,  and  every  bit  of 
it  means  it  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
those  people  on  the  front  Itoes  to  do 
their  Job. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mica]  for  yieldtog  me  the  time. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chairrrwn,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  1 777,  the  State  Oepartment  authoriza- 
tion legislation  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion have  been  ably  expiairied  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
would  like  to  take  just  a  moment  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  vMXic  of  the  suttcommittee  chairman, 
ttie  gentleman  from  Flohda  [Mr.  Mica]  and  the 
sutxx>mm(ttee  ranking  Reput>lican,  the  gentle- 
lady  from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]  wtx>  have 
worked  long  and  hard  to  bring  this  legislatk>n 
to  this  point.  As  a  former  ranking  Reput>lican 
on  this  sutxx>mmlttee,  I  am  fully  aware  of  tf>e 
myriad  of  detail  whKh  ttiey  and  tf>eir  staffs 
have  had  to  examine  In  their  effort  to  craft  re- 
sponsible legislation. 

Their  work  has  been  made  more  difficult  by 
incredible  txidget  constraints,  whwh  have 
forced  us  to  make  some  very  fiard,  and  in 
some  cases,  contentkxis  decisions.  But  ttKJse 
decisions  were  made  openly  and,  although  I 
did  not  support  each  one  in  committee,  I  am 
prepared  to  support  Vne  process  and  the  bill. 

The  issue  of  diplomatic  security  in  all  of  its 
ramifications  has  come  to  tf>e  fore  of  late.  Of 
course,  Vne  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
been  hard  at  work  on  Vne  improvement  of 
technical  and  physical  security,  as  well  as  per- 
sonnel security,  for  a  good  many  years.  This 
bill,  in  fact,  contains  furxlng  for  improvements 
in  these  aspects.  An  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered by  tfie  corrfmittee  leadersfiip  whk:h  wHI 
provide  a  tod  to  tf>e  Preskient  to  deal  with  tf>e 
situation  on  Mount  Alto. 

This  legislatkMi  provides  money  for  tf>e  es- 
sential foreign  affairs  activities  of  tfie  United 
States;  it  Is  within  tf>e  oudget  and  last  years' 
appropriation.  It  was  arrived  at  In  a  bipartisan 
fashion.  Accordingly,  it  deserves  the  support 
of  my  colleagues. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  having 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]  has  5  mtoutes 
remaining. 
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Mr.  lOCA.  Mr.  ChAlman.  I  yield 
myaelf  the  baUnce  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  use  the 
entire  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  close.  I  wish  to 
add  Just  one  more  word  of  commenda- 
tion for  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[ICr,  FsacBLLl.  and  all  of  the  members 
of  our  subcommittee  for  the  tremen- 
dous work  they  have  done  on  this  bill. 
I  appreciate  their  support  and  coop- 
eration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  difficult. 
This  iB  a  modified  open  rule,  and  any 
Member  who  wants  to  can  offer  what 
the  State  Department  has  requested. 
and  that  is  an  amendment  for  about 
$1  billion  in  additional  fiuMllng  to 
make  this  bill  more  palaUble.  I  wish 
we  could  pluck  that  amount  out  of  the 

air. 

As  both  my  colleagues  from  Florida 
so  aptly  put  it.  there  are  front-line 
personnel  for  America  around  the 
world.  These  are  the  people  who  put 
their  lives  on  the  line.  We  want  to  do 
the  best  by  them  that  we  possibly  can. 
This  is  a  bare-bones  budget  because  we 
are.  as  I  Indicated  earlier,  meeting 
budget  restrictions  and  requirements. 
I  think  we  have  done  the  best  we  can. 
If  any  Member  wants  to  offer  an 
amendment  for  that  additional  money: 
I  would  be  happy  to  have  that  happen 
before  the  fiill  House.  I  do  not  know 
that  we  can  offer  $1  billion  more  here 
and  go  home  and  be  asked  to  cut  Med- 
icaid or  Medicare  or  other  health  pro- 
grams or  domestic  programs.  I  think 
we  have  done  a  good  job. 

With  regard  to  the  Moscow  amend- 
ment, the  gentlewoman  from  Maine 
[Ms.  Shows]  and  I  have  worked  as 
hard  as  we  could  and  as  long  as  we 
could  to  craft  an  amendment  that 
would  not  only  satisfy  the  legitimate 
concerns  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
but  also  give  the  appropriate  leeway 
for  the  President  and  for  the  adminis- 
tration so  that  we  do  not  violate  trea- 
ties, so  that  we  do  not  act  Improperly. 
and  so  we  do  not  Just  have  emotion 
coming  from  this  House  but  legislation 
that  expresses  the  concerns  we  have 
and  that  gives  the  appropriate  tools  to 
the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  and  I 
am  proud  of  what  we  have  done.  Again 
I  commend  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maine  [Bfts.  Shows],  our  committee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fasckll],  and  all  the  Members 
who  worked  with  us  on  this.  We  look 
forward  to  dealing  with  the  amend- 
ments next  week. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly    the    Committee    rose; 
and   the  Speaker   pro   tempore   [Mr. 
Smttb  of  Florida]  having  assumed  the 
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chair.  Mr.  MoHTOCMBtT.  Chairman  pro 
tempore  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  <HJl.  1777).  to  authorise  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989 
for  the  Department  of  State,  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  1777,  the  bill  Just  under  consider- 
ation. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


BALTIC  FREEDOM  DAY 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  QvU  Service 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
be  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  the  Senate  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  5)  designating  June  14,  1987, 
as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day."  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not 
object  but  would  simply  like  this  body 
to  know  that  the  minority  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  legislation  before  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  (Ms.  OakarI. 

D  1645 

Bfls.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend  for  yielding  and  I  appreciate 
the  cooperation  of  the  minority. 

This  is  a  resolution  on  the  House 
side  that  was  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  HkrtixI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  thrust  of 
this  resolution  is  very,  very  Important. 
We  know  that  the  Baltic  Republics  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  have 
cherished  the  principles  of  religious 
and  political  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence. There  is  today  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  most  people  know,  an  at- 
tempt to  deprive  these  Baltic  peoples 
of  their  individual  and  separate  cul- 
tures and  traditions  and  languages, 
which  are  distinctly  foreign  to  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Russia. 

June  14,  1987,  would  designate  the 
anniversary  of  the  mass  deportation  of 
the  Baltic  peoples  from  their  home- 
lands in  1941.  By  naming  it  Baltic 
Freedom  Day,  tlUs  would  serve  as  a 
symbol  of  the  solidarity  of  the  Ameri- 


can people  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
Baltic  peoples  who  are  really  deprived 
of  their  human  rights. 

I  think  it  is  a  very,  very  Important 
resolution.  I  am  honored  to  be  able  to 
substitute  for  the  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dtm- 
allt].  As  a  cosponsor,  I  am  very  happy 
to  be  able  to  say  a  few  words  about  it. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  for  her  comments, 
with  which  I  completely  concur.  I  am 
also  a  consponsor  of  the  House  Joint 
resolution  that  is  comparable  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  5. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  5,  designating 
June  14,  1987,  as  "Baltic  Freedom 
Day." 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  14,  1940,  47 
years  ago,  the  Soviet  Union  forcibly 
occupied  and  Incorporated  the  Baltic 
SUtes  of  Latvia.  Uthuania.  and  Esto- 
nU  into  the  U.S.S.R. 

Before  the  conquest  of  these  three 
nations,  they  had  a  short  yet  glorious 
period  of  Independence.  Latvia.  Lith- 
uania, and  Estonia  all  declared  their 
independence  following  World  War  I 
and  enjoyed  a  democratic  government. 
Under  Stalin,  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
Baltic  people  were  killed  and  over  1 
million  were  deported  to  slave  labor 
camps.  Many  others  were  removed 
from  their  homelands  because  of  the 
resistance  to  the  subjugation  or  be- 
cause of  their  political  and  religious 
views.  The  Baltic  people  were  replaced 
by  people  from  the  Soviet  Empire. 
This  exchange  of  population  has  sub- 
stantially altered  the  ethnic  composi- 
tion of  the  Baltic  nations. 

Throughout  the  free  world,  the  peo- 
ples of  Estonian.  Latvian,  and  Lithua- 
nian origin  have  maintained  their  tra- 
ditional civic,  cultural,  and  church  or- 
ganizations and  bravely  continue  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  their  enslaved 
compatriots  held  captive  within  the 

USSR 

The  plight  of  the  Baltic  people  is 
equal  in  gravity  to  that  of  the  Poles 
and  Afghans  but  they  have  not  re- 
ceived the  intense  media  attention 
that  these  more  recent  examples  of 
Soviet  expansion  and  tyranny  have  for 
the  simple  reason  that  their  battle  for 
freedon  Is  an  old  one.  Despite  their  47 
year  fight  for  autonomy,  these  states 
remain  under  Soviet  domination.  Yet 
this  has  neither  dampened  their  spirit 
of  determination,  nor  lessened  their 
strong  sense  of  c\ilture  and  tradition 
that  unifies  them. 

As  we  draw  attention  to  this  tragic 
anniversary,  we  must  recognize  that  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  cause  of  freedom 
for  these  Baltic  people.  Only  with  the 
end  of  political  repression,  religious 
persecution,  and  cultural  genocide  in 
these  three  nations  can  the  legitimate 
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aspirations  of  the  Baltic  people  be  ful- 
filled. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  resolution  designating 
June  14,  1987,  as  "Baltic  Freedom 
Day"  and  applaud  the  unyielding 
courage  of  the  Baltics  in  the  continu- 
ous pursuit  of  freedom. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sunday,  June 
14.  marks  the  begirining  of  a  sad  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  Baltic  peoples.  On  that  day 
in  1941  the  Soviet  Army  deported,  imprisorted, 
and  executed  tens  of  thousands  of  Latvians. 
Lithusnians.  and  Estonians  in  wfiat  became 
the  bkx>dlast  day  of  Soviet  occupation  since 
the  Invasion  of  those  natwns  a  year  earlier.  I 
wouM  like  to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Dennis  Hertel  and  CXm  Ritter,  for 
their  leadership  in  sponsoring  House  Joint 
ResokJtion  159  designating  June  14.  1987.  as 
Baltic  Freedom  Day.  It  is  a  day  we  shoukl  not 
forget 

Those  of  us  wtK>  support  Baltic  Freedom 
Day  share  a  common  purpose,  to  t)rir«g  to  light 
the  repression  of  ttie  Baltic  natiorts  by  ttie 
Soviet  Union  In  an  attempt  to  change  this 
dismal  situatkm.  Since  they  were  swalk)wed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940,  these  nations 
have  been  subtected  to  fierce  programs  of 
Sovietization — in  reality,  fussifk:»tkx>— de- 
signed to  destroy  tf>eir  natioruil  heritage  and 
forcibly  incorporate  them  into  Soviet  society. 

De^e  ttte  Soviet  Government's  harsh 
treatment  of  religkxis  anA  natxxialist  dissent 
in  the  Baltic  nattons.  the  people  of  Latvia. 
Lithuania.  arKJ  Estonia  have  k)ng  been  charac- 
terized by  resistance  to  the  assimiiatk>n  of 
Russian  language  arxi  culture  arxJ  by  their  de- 
termined quest  for  genuine  human  rights  and 
freedoms.  This  unswervir>g  devotkxi  to  free- 
dom is  manifested  in  ttte  creation  of  several 
human  rights  groups  In  the  last  decade,  tfie 
latest  of  which  is  tt>e  Latvian  Helsinki  Monitor- 
ir>g  Group,  Helsinki  86.  As  I  speak,  members 
of  Helsinki  86  are  preparirtg  for  a  peaceful 
denwnstratnn  this  Sunday  to  honor  the  vk- 
tims  of  the  Soviet  deportatk>n  47  years  ago. 

By  adopting  House  Joint  Resolutkin  159, 
Congress  will  show  Its  solklarity  with  this 
group  as  they  demonstrate  their  commitment 
to  regain  tt>eir  basic  human  rights,  arxl  will 
show  the  worW  that  we  do  not  recognize  the 
illegal  Incorporation  of  the  Baltk:  natkKis  Into 
ttM  Soviet  Union.  I  additmn,  we  shall  be  reaf- 
firming our  own  commitment  to  those  Ideals  of 
rtatxxial  freedom  and  self-determirtation  Inher- 
ent in  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hse  In  strong 
support  of  Senate  Joint  ResokJtion  5,  desig- 
nating Sunday,  June  14,  1967,  as  Baltk:  Free- 
dom Day.  I  commerxl  the  gentleman  from 
MKhigan,  [Mr.  Hertel],  for  the  leadership  he 
provided  in  introducing  tt>e  House  companion 
measure.  House  Joint  ResokJtion  159,  wfKCh  I 
was  pleased  to  cospor^sor. 

Baltk:  Fraedom  Day  Is  our  annual  reminder 
that  the  Soviet  Unkxi  contnues  to  suppress 
ttw  uraque  cultural  heritage  of  the  Baltk: 
States  of  Estonia,  Littniania.  and  Latvia  More- 
over, as  members  of  "captive  natkxw"  ttie 
people  of  the  Baltk:  States  have  been  fordbiy 
irKxxporated  into  the  Soviet  Urwon  and  are 
subiect  to  dominatkxi  by  the  Soviet  Uraon's 
poMk^l  structure. 


The  people  of  the  United  States  must  stand 
togett>er  with  the  people  of  the  Baltk:  States 
In  order  to  express  disapproval  of  the  refusal 
of  Itw  Soviet  Unnn  to  recognize  tt>e  sover- 
eignty of  Vne  Baltk:  Reput>lk».  We  sincerely 
respect  the  efforts  of  AmerKans  of  Baltk:  de- 
scent to  bring  the  plight  of  trm  k>ved  ones  to 
tl>e  attentkjn  of  tt>e  AmerKan  people. 

The  concern  we  have  for  ttw  fate  of  the 
people  of  the  Baltk:  States  will  not  diminish  as 
tirrw  passes.  Each  year  there  Is  another  event 
wtiich  draws  our  attentkxi  on  new  aspects  of 
Soviet  njle  wtiich  is  so  detnmental  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Baltic  people. 

Accordingly,  I  Invite  my  colleagues  to  join  In 
support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolutk>n  5,  and  cel- 
ebrate BaltK  Freedom  Day.  We  kx)k  fonward 
to  the  day  when  ttie  Baltk:  people  will  be  able 
to  exercise  the  freedom  ttiat  ttiey  have  t>een 
denied  for  so  k>ng. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

8.J.  Rss.  5 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics of  LlthuaiUa.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  have 
cherished  the  principles  of  religious  and  po- 
litical freedom  and  Independence: 

Whereas  the  Baltic  Republics  have  exist- 
ed as  independent,  sovereign  nations  t>elong- 
ing  to  and  fully  recognized  by  the  League  of 
Nations:  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics have  individual  and  separate  cultures, 
national  traditions,  and  languages  distinc- 
tively foreign  to  those  of  Russia: 

Whereas  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  (U.S.S.R.)  in  1940  did  illegally 
seize  and  occupy  the  Baltic  Republics  and 
by  force  incorporate  them  against  their  na- 
tional win  and  contrary  to  their  desire  for 
Independence  and  sovereignty  Into  the 
U.SAR.; 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  since  1940  has  sys- 
tematically removed  native  Baltic  peoples 
from  their  homelands  by  deporting  them  to 
Siberia  and  caused  great  masses  of  Russians 
to  relocate  in  the  Baltic  Republics,  thus 
threatening  the  Baltic  cultures  with  extinc- 
tion; 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  has  imposed  upon 
the  captive  people  of  the  Baltic  Republics 
an  oppressive  political  system  which  has  de- 
stroyed every  vestige  of  democracy,  civil  111)- 
erties,  and  religious  freedom: 

Whereas  the  people  of  Estonia.  Latvia 
and  Lithuania  find  themselves  today  subju- 
gated by  the  U.S.S.R..  locked  into  a  union 
they  deplore,  denied  basic  human  rights, 
and  persecuted  for  daring  to  protest: 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  refuses  to  abide  by 
the  Helsinki  accords  which  the  U.S.S.R.  vol- 
untarily signed: 

Whereas  the  United  States  stands  as  a 
champion  of  lil)erty,  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ples of  national  self-determination,  human 
rights,  and  religious  freedom,  and  opposed 
to  oppression  and  imperialism: 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  a  meml>er 
of  the  United  Nations,  has  repeatedly  voted 
with  a  majority  of  that  international  body 
to  uphold  the  right  of  other  countries  of  the 
world,  including  those  in  Africa  and  Asia,  to 
determine  their  fates  and  l>e  free  of  foreign 
domination:  and 


Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  return  to  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia,  the 
right  to  exist  as  Independent  republics  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  U.S.S.R.  or  permit  a 
return  of  personal,  political,  and  religious 
freedoms:  Now,  therefore,  l>e  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  recognizes  the  continu- 
ing desire  and  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  for  freedom 
and  independence  from  the  domination  of 
the  U.S.S.R..  deplores  the  refusal  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Baltic  Republics  and  to  yield  to  their  right- 
ful demands  for  Independence  from  foreign 
domination  and  oppression  and  ttiat  the 
fourteenth  day  of  June  1987.  the  anniversa- 
ry of  the  mass  deportation  of  Baltic  peoples 
from  their  homelands  in  1941,  be  designated 
"Baltic  Freedom  Day"  as  a  symtwl  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  American  people  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  enslaved  Baltic  people 
and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation for  the  observance  of  Baltic  Free- 
dom  Day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKEai  pro  tempore  (BCr. 
Neal).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kah- 
jorski]  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

[Mr.  KANJORSKI  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


DREAMS  COME  TRUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Rnraa]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dream  Come 
Tnje  Is  a  nonprofit  organizatk>n  k>cated  in  my 
cor)gressk>nal  district  dedk»ted  to  easing  the 
mental  and  physKal  anguish  of  terminally  M 
chiMren.  Last  year,  Hope  Manley  and  the 
other  chiMren  at  Dream  Conw  True  were 
asked,  "If  you  had  Vne  opportunity,  with  wtK>m 
woukl  you  want  to  communicate  your 
thoughts?" 

Hope's  request  was  most  unusual  and  indh 
cated  the  person  she  wouk)  want  to  "meef' 
woukl  be  the  Princess  of  Wales.  As  a  result, 
the  offkMls  of  Dream  Come  True  arrartged  for 
Hope  to  "speak  to"  Princess  Diana  by  way  o( 
a  vkleo  tape  recording. 
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I  «M  ptosMd  10  tefward  that  raconflng  to 
the  PrincMa  by  way  of  Ambassador  Antony 
AdWKl  wid  I  induda  ttw  Ambassador's  rapty 
at  INS  point 

Bsmsii  Embasst. 
Wiuhington,  DC.  November  IX  lift. 
Hon.  Don  Rnm. 
Raybum  Hou»e  Office  Building, 
WoMhingtoH,  DC. 

Dka*  CoHOiwssMAii  Rrrro:  Ttiank  you 
very  much  for  your  letter  of  31  Octot)er 
about  "Dream  Come  True"  and  the  video 
tape  prepared  for  Her  Royal  Highness  The 
PrinceaB  of  Wales.  I  am  arranging  for  it  to 
l>e  forwarded  to  Buckingham  Palace.  We 
will  let  you  know  when  we  receive  a  re- 
sponse. 

Please  paM  my  l>e8t  wishes  to  Hope 
Ifanley  and  her  family.  I  enclose  a  photo- 
graph of  the  Princess  of  Wales  which  Hope 
may  like  to  have. 

Tours  sincerely. 

AliTOinr  ACLAHD. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  aH  delighted  that 
Hope  was  able  to  communicate  with  Princess 
Diana  and  appreciated  the  cooperation  of  the 
Brttiah  Embassy.  Moreover.  I  was  very 
pleased  to  note  the  April  15.  1967.  edition  of 
Cable  Television  Busirwss  carried  a  story  on 
"Dreams  Come  Tnie."  IncidentaHy.  this  puWi- 
calion  is  the  cable  industry's  moat  widely  read 
trade  journal. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  tt>e  opportunity  to  call 
this  artide  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
which  outlines  the  fine  work  of  Twin  County 
Trans  Video,  Inc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  foHows: 

DasAMS  Com  Tsus 

Deregulation  is  now  a  reality.  Most  re- 
sponsible cable  operators  are  approaching 
rate  increases  with  good  business  sense  and 
moderation. 

At  this  critical  point  In  cable's  develop- 
ment, many  point  to  the  wisdom  of  an  ongo- 
ing conununity  relations  program. 

Twin  County  Trans-Video.  Inc..  a  2.000 
mile  system  serving  46  municipalities  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley  area  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
twosted  its  community  relations  by  proving 
that  dreams  do  r«me  true. 

In  early  spring  19M.  Twin  County  Cable 
received  a  call  from  an  organization  called 
Dream  Come  True.  This  group  is  dedicated 
to  helping  youngsters  with  life-threatening 
afflictions  realize  their  dreams.  Consider 
these  cases: 

A  10-year-old  girl,  the  victim  of  cystic  fi- 
brosis, had  one  small  dream:  she  wanted 
The  Disney  Channel.  Twin  County  owner 
Bark  Lee  Yee  made  siu^  she  received  TDC— 
and  all  other  services— free  of  charge.  Later, 
the  system  sent  the  girl  and  her  family  to 
Disney  World. 

Johnny,  an  8-year-old  sufferlitg  from  ter- 
minal leukemia,  made  his  wish  known:  he 
wanted  to  go  to  a  live  circus.  Fortunately,  a 
circus  was  coming  to  Allentown.  Pa.,  and 
Twin  County  arranged  to  have  the  top 
clown  visit  the  t>oy  In  the  hospital. 

In  the  afternoon  prior  to  Johimy's  circus 
visit,  an  elephant  race  was  held  featuring 
Twin  County's  sports  director  Bob  Oehrla. 
other  local  media  celebrities  and  Easton, 
Pa.,  Mayor  Sal  Panto.  When  the  big  night 
arrived.  Johrmy  was  brought  into  the  center 
ring— riding  a  live  elephant— and  performed 
as  a  VIP  guest  clown.  In  the  VIP  seaU 
watching  were  60  Dream  Come  True  young- 
sters—all with  serious  or  terminal  illness— 
and  their  pareuta. 


To  illustrate  the  urgency  of  these  dreams, 
young  Johnny— though  he  looked  healthy 
on  June  2.  1986  at  the  circus— was  buried 
only  five  months  later. 

A  youngster,  a  Philadelphia  Phillies  fan. 
had  a  simple  wish:  to  meet  Mike  Schmidt, 
star  third  baseman.  Bob  Oehris  accompa- 
nied the  boy  and  his  parenU  to  Veterans 
Stadium  in  Philadelphia  and  had  a  private 
meeting  with  the  baseball  star. 

Bryana.  a  5-year-old  with  kidney  problems 
and  confined  to  a  dialysis  machine  8  to  10 
hours  per  day,  wanted  to  meet  "Aunt 
PaUy. '  a  Twin  County  TV  4  peraoruUity. 

Aunt  Patsy  called  on  Bryana  at  her  home 
and  presented  her  with  a  remote-controlled 
coverter  so  that  during  dialysis  the  child 
could  change  channels  by  herself.  Twin 
County  also  added  another  children's  favor- 
ite. The  Disney  Charuiel. 

Ricky— an  11-year-old  muscular  dystrophy 
victim-alao  wanted  to  meet  Mike  Schmidt, 
Ricky  and  his  family,  with  help  from  a  local 
limousine  service,  was  transported  to  Phila- 
delphia, and.  tharUu  to  the  Phillies'  owners 
and  management,  spent  90  minutes  on  the 
field  during  batting  practice.  Nearly  every 
member  of  the  Phillies  team  came  over  to 
meet  Ricky  and  autograph  his  baseball. 

Hope's  request  was  most  unusual,  and  as 
yet  only  partially  fulfilled.  The  young  lady 
suffers  from  cystic  fibrosis  and  has  one 
desire:  to  meet  Princess  Diana  of  England. 
Recognizing  that  Its  probably  not  possible, 
she  made  a  tape  In  Twin  County's  studio 
and  we  forwarded  her  videotaped  request  to 
Pennsylvania  congressman  Don  RItter.  who 
had  It  hand-carried  to  the  British  Embassy. 
Prom  there  It  was  sent  via  diplomatic  pouch 
to  England. 

Early  on  In  the  relationship  with  Dream 
Come  True.  It  became  very  apparent  the  or- 
ganization needed  sulxtantlal  funding.  So 
Twin  County  volunteered  to  conduct  a  live 
telethon  on  Its  LO  channel. 

Planning  for  the  show  started  in  late 
spring  of  1986  and  it  was  aired  live  on  Nov. 
7.  1986.  In  addition  to  hours  of  entertain- 
ment, taped  Interviews  were  featured  with 
many  of  the  youngsters  who  had  already  re- 
alized their  dreams.  Elected  public  officials 
from  most  of  the  46  munlclttalltles  served  by 
Twin  County  appeared  to  make  pleas  to 
their  constituents  as  well  as  the  county  ex- 
ecutives of  the  two  counties  in  the  service 
area.  State  senators  and  legislators  ap- 
peared In  behalf  of  Dream  Come  True,  as 
did  Philadelphia  Phillies  baseball  personnel. 
Prism  announcers  sent  videotaped  messages. 
as  did  sportscasters  from  Philadelphia  Park, 
the  local  racetrack.  School  organizations 
such  as  Key  Clubs  and  Honor  Societies  also 
raised  funds.  The  schoolchildren  of 
Emmaus,  a  small  town  nearby,  alone  raised 
more  than  $2,000. 

Moreover,  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary 
of  Pennsylvania  committed  to  donate  sub- 
stantial funds  In  late  summer  of  1987,  so  the 
contributions  continue. 

In  fact,  the  six-hour  telethon  netted  more 
than  $43,000  for  the  Dream  Come  True  or- 
ganization. "Netted"  is  an  accurate  term.  l)e- 
cause  Dream  Come  True  was  not  charged 
for  anything.  Twin  County  donated  all  of 
the  time,  personnel,  material  and  studio  fa- 
cilities necessary  to  stage  the  event.— Bill 
Stone. 

(Bill  Stone  is  vice  president  of  Twin 
County  Trans  Video,  Inc.  of  Allentown.  PA.) 


tleman  from  niinoU  [Mr.  Ainnmziol  U 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

[Mr.  ANNUNZIO  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter In  the  Extensions  of  Renuurks.] 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kleczka] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

[Mr.  KLECZKA  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Bt7STAMAirrcl 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

[Mr.  BUSTAMANTE  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


WITHDRAWAL  OP  PROPOSED 
SAUDI  MILITARY  SALE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascd-l)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  administra- 
tion Is  to  t>e  commertded  for  its  decision,  an- 
nounced ttiis  morning,  to  withdraw  Its  proposal 
to  sell  Saudi  Arabia  1.600  upgraded  Maverick 
missiles. 

Atong  with  an  almost  certain  majority  in  the 
House  I  opposed  this  sale.  Likewise  senti- 
ments in  ttw  other  body  were  oven*tielmingly 
against  this  sale.  The  administratk>n's  actkxi 
simply  reflects  recognition  of  Congress  over- 
whelrning  opposibon  and  continued  confu- 
sions over  wtwt  our  policy  is  In  the  Persian 
GuM.  U.S.  foreign  polk:y  can  only  be  effective 
when  it  is  urxlerstood  and  supported  by  the 
Congress  and  ttie  American  people. 

Now  is  simply  not  the  time  for  the  United 
States  to  be  making  sophisbcated  arms  sales 
to  countries  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  in  the 
absence  of  a  complete  ur>derstanding  of  all 
ttie  facts  surrounding  this  sale  or  future  sales. 
Congress  has  senous  questions  about  ttie  di- 
rection of  U.S.  policy  in  thai  important  area. 
Also,  support  of  U.S.  efforts  in  the  region  is 
not  at  all  dear  in  its  scope.  If  our  forces  are  to 
assume  increased  risks  on  t>etuilf  of  security 
in  ttwt  region  of  the  wodd  we  shoukj  be  able 
to  count  on  appropriate  support  from  those 
wtx)  benefit  from  our  presence  and  from  the 
support  we  give  them  to  er>hance  their  own 
security. 

Arms  sales  to  Persian  Gulf  states  also  must 
be  seen  in  the  broader  context  of  ttw  MkkJIe 
East.  The  United  States  commitment  to  Israel 
is  the  comerstor>e  of  our  relations  in  ttie  entire 
region.  Thus  »ve  cannot  ignore  ftie  possibility 
that  efforts  we  may  make  to  strengthen  our 
Arab  fnends  will  increase  the  military  threat 
confronting  Israel.  If  we  are  to  have  a  fully  co- 
operative relabonship  with  all  our  fnends  m 
the  region  it  is  essential  that  ttwre  be  a  re- 
newed effort  to  breattw  life  into  ttie  MkMe 
East  peace  process.  We  urge  our  frierids  in 
that  region  to  more  actively  partk:ipate  in  this 
process. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  revelations  of  the  last  7 
months  have  furttier  exacerbated  tt>e  tensions 
between  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
over  the  shaping  of  foreign  polkry.  The  trust 
essential  to  effective  cooperatkxi  has  been 
seriousty  eroded.  The  confusion  suaoundir>g 
administration  intentmns  in  the  gulf  have  not 
been  tielpful. 

We  live  In  a  dangerous  worW.  We  cannot 
affonj  endless  internal  confrontation  concern- 
ing foreign  policy.  We  must  take  concrete 
steps  to  give  real  meaning  to  the  words  bipar- 
tisan, cooperation,  consultation,  and  corKur- 
rence.  I  have  outiined  my  own  kJeas  in  this 
regard  in  a  letter  I  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  also  expressing  questions  regarding  the 
Persian  Gulf  policy. 

I  urge  ttie  administration  to  give  serious 
conskleration  to  my  proijosal  and  to  give 
urgent  attention  to  developing  their  own  initia- 
tives for  buikjing  a  better  working  reiatk>nship 
with  Congress. 

The  text  of  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  folkjws: 

CoMMrTTR  OH  PoaaiGH  ArrAiRS, 

Washington,  DC.  May  28,  1987. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shth-Tz. 
Secretary   of  StaU,    Department   of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  For  nearly  forty 
years,  U.S.  national  security  interests  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  have  l)een  maintained  by  a 
combination  of  U.S.  diplomatic  activities 
and  military  presence  In  this  strategically- 
important  region.  However,  the  seven-year- 
old  Iran/Iraq  war,  the  proposal  to  re-flag 
Kuwaiti  tankers,  and  the  tragic  U.S.S.  Stark 
incident  have  placed  continued  U.S.  diplo- 
matic and  mUitary  activities  in  the  region  in 
fundamental  question. 

In  order  to  give  our  best  advice  and  ulti- 
mately consent  to  administration  plans  to 
satisfy  our  national  security  interests  in  the 
region,  we  in  Congress  need  the  administra- 
tion's perspective  on  how  best  to  preserve 
and  enhance  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives 
in  the  area. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  am  requesting  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  be  for- 
mally advised  on  an  ongoing  basis  t>efore 
the  Implementation  of  any  new  directions, 
obligations,  or  responsibilities  that  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  assume  with  re- 
spect to  U.S.  activities  and  presence  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

In  this  respect,  I  plan  to  convene  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  to  receive  information  from  the  admin- 
istration on  the  following  major  points: 

A  definitive  articulation  of  the  national 
security  objectives  we  are  pursuing  in  the 
Gulf  and  the  various  means  the  administra- 
tion proposes  to  use  to  meet  these  objec- 
tives; 

Applicability  of  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion: 

An  update  on  the  nature  of  lx>th  the  Ira- 
nian and  Iraqi  threat  to  U.S.  military  forces 
and  commercial  Interests  in  the  Gulf; 

A  delineation  of  the  rules  of  engagement 
under  which  our  U.S.  military  forces  are 
now  operating  or  will  in  the  future  operate 
and  alternatives  to  these  rules  should  they 
prove  ineffective: 

The  precise  nature  of  any  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  our  major  European  and 
Asian  allies  in  the  Gulf; 

The  increased  role  and  presence  of  the 
Soviet  Union  within  the  region:  and 

The  contribution  of  Gulf  sUtes  to  the  res- 
toration of  regional  stability  in  the  Gulf. 


PulfllUng  this  request  is  fundamental  to 
the  understanding  and  ultimate  acceptance 
by  the  American  people  of  U.S.  activities  In 
the  Gulf.  With  It,  U.S.  Intereste  can  best  be 
served.  Without  It,  we  utuiecessarily  risk 
failure. 

As  one  reflects  generally  upon  the  formu- 
lation and  implementation  of  our  country's 
national  security  policy— l)e  it  the  use  of 
U.S.  military  forces  and  capabilities,  or  arms 
control,  or  anti-terrorism  activities— there  is 
an  urgent  need  to  improve  the  consultative 
relationship  t>etween  the  Executive  and  Leg- 
islative branches  of  our  Government. 

Given  this  need— which  the  President  so 
aptly  recognized  in  his  recent  call  for  a  new 
national  security  policy  that  "reflects  the 
will  of  the  Congress"— I  recommend  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Congressional  Consultative 
Committee  on  National  Security  to  serve  as 
an  ongoing  informal  structure  for  Executive 
branch  consultations  with  Congress  on 
major  national  security  issues. 

The  Congressional  Consultative  Commit- 
tee would  meet  with  the  President  and  his 
senior  foreign  policy  advisors  on  a  regular 
and  ongoing  basis,  and  more  frequently  as 
necessary  in  crisis  situations. 

A  envisioned  in  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion, such  a  committee  would  bring  to  tiear 
on  a  regular  basis  the  collective  judgement 
of  the  President  and  the  Congress  in  the  de- 
cision-making process  regarding  major  na- 
tional security  issues  that  impact  on  our 
constitiitionally-granted  national  security 
obligations. 

Such  a  Congressional  Consultative  Com- 
mittee would: 

Consist  of  a  maximum  of  18  senior  mem- 
bers from  l)oth  the  House  and  the  Senate: 

Hold  regular  closed  meetings  with  the 
senior  foreign  policy  decisionmakers  within 
the  Executive  branch; 

Engage  in  discussions  on  major  foreign 
policy  ideas  and  developments  and  not  on 
day-to-day  management  considerations;  and 

Serve  as  an  informal  consultative  mecha- 
nism offering  both  senior  Congressional  and 
Executive  branch  personnel  optx)rtunities 
for  candid  exchanges  and  assessments  on 
the  direction  of  our  country's  national  secu- 
rity and  foreign  policy. 

I  know  you  share  my  view  that  it  is  criti- 
cal for  us  to  restore  and  sustain  a  national 
security  and  foreign  policy  that  has  biparti- 
san support  in  Congress.  Such  a  develop- 
ment would  then  have  the  support  of  the 
American  people  and  command  resiject 
from  our  friends  and  adversaries  alike  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  around  the  world. 

With  every  l)est  wish,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dante  B.  Fascell, 

Chairmaiu 


CONGRESSMAN  PEASE  INTRO- 
DUCES EXTENDED  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE  REFORM 
ACT  OF  1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  the  Extended 
Unemployment  Insurance  Reform  Act 
of  1987.  I  am  joined  today  by  my  co- 
chairman  of  the  Northeast-Midwest 
Congressional  Coalition's  Task  Force 
on  Unemployment  Insurance.  Bnx 
CuifOER,   and  a  number  of  our  col- 


leagues in  calling  for  an  overhaul  of 
the  badly  flawed  Federal  Extended 
Benefits  [EB]  Program. 

Official  unemployment  levels  have 
gradually  declined  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  we  can  tie  thankful  for  that. 
Congress  ought  to  seize  this  opportu- 
nity, when  we  aren't  facing  a  crisis,  to 
simplify  and  improve  our  c<nnplex 
system  of  long-term  tmemploj^ment 
benefits.  Our  current  system  is  inflexi- 
ble and  ineffective,  and  now  is  the 
time  to  create  a  better  program  that  is 
more  efficient,  more  i^sponsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  workers,  and  that  targets 
compensation  to  areas  that  need  it 
most. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
an  expanded  version  of  legislation  con- 
sidered in  the  99th  Congress.  It  would 
provide  between  10  and  30  weeks  of 
additional  benefits  to  workers  who 
have  exhausted  their  26  weeks  of  regu- 
lar imemployment  insurance  in  States 
with  prolonged,  higher-than-average 
unemployment.  The  bill  would  qualify 
States  with  the  greatest  levels  of  im- 
employment for  the  most  weeks  of  ad- 
ditional benefits,  and  it  would  allow  a 
State  to  use  its  total  imemployment 
rate  (which  includes  all  the  State's  un- 
employed rather  than  just  those  re- 
ceiving Jugular  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits)  to  determine  eligibility 
and  benefit  levels.  The  bill  would  pro- 
vide Federal  financial  participation  for 
the  program  on  a  sliding  scale,  so  that 
as  the  State's  unemployment  rate  in- 
creases, so  will  the  Federal  share  of  its 
EB  funding. 

The  bill  also  offers  for  congressional 
scrutiny  some  innovative  approaches 
to  imemployment  compensation  which 
were  highlighted  in  a  recent  study  en- 
titled, "reemploying  UI,"  produced 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  Institute.  For  example,  the 
bill  addresses  some  of  the  larger  ques- 
tions of  getting  workers  back  into  jobs. 
We  are  proposing  a  five-State  demon- 
stration project  to  test  the  feasibility 
of  allowing  individuals  to  use  their  un- 
employment insurance  to  start-up  a 
small  business;  a  five-State  demonstra- 
tion project  to  test  the  use  of  substate 
triggers  (statewide  triggers  currently 
used  fail  to  address  the  fact  that  pock- 
ets of  extremely  high  and  prolonged 
unemployment  often  exist  in  States 
with  overall  unemployment  rates  that 
fall  below  the  trigger  rate  for  ex- 
tended compensatlony.  a  demonstra- 
tion project  to  promote  training  for  in- 
dividuals receiving  unemployment 
compensation.  We  have  also  included  a 
proposal  to  strengthen  the  capability 
of  State  employment  services  to  help 
the  unemployed  through  testing,  as- 
sessment and  counseling  to  guide  dis- 
placed workers  to  new  jobs  and  re- 
training opportunities. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
remedy  problems  we  came  acrt)ss  in 
the  extended  benefits  program  during 
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the  iMt  reoeHion.  and  In  turn.  crMt«  a 
procram  that  wUI  really  help  worken 
who  have  bem  out  of  work  for  ex- 
tended perloda  of  time— both  In  temu 
of  keeptnc  food  on  the  table  and  f Ind- 
Inc  new  Job*.  I  believe  theae  propoeala 
CMMtltute  a  oomprehenaive,  enlight- 
ened ayatem  which  deala  with  the  re- 
allUea  of  k»s-term  unemployment. 

TO  me.  It  aeema  only  eommon  aenae 
that  Ooncreas  ihould  act  now— whUe 
official  unemployment  levels  are  rela- 
tively low— to  correct  the  serious  prob- 
lems with  the  EB  system  which 
tM»rMn#j  p^infiiny  apparent  during  the 
last  rccciasion  and  its  aftermath.  The 


chaianga  Ihe  imsfnaBonal  scierHHte  communt- 
ly.  The  polsnllal  dtocovarias  troni  the  SSC 
could  ravoMioniie  the  way  in  whic^  we  un- 
derstand the  universe.  The  tachnotogy  that 
wM  aooompany  such  a  tdentiftc  chaNenga  wM 
have  consequences  throughout  the  techni- 
cal—and  oomnwrcta»— world. 

Soma  sdanists  fear  that  a  Isrge  corrvnit- 
ment  of  Fadaral  funds  to  the  SSC  in  the  cur- 
rant Iscal  cttnale  could  be  deadhf  to  smaH 
sdanoe.  The  answer  to  that  legMmats  con- 
cern ia  simpte:  A  oommilment  to  the  SSC 
must  be  acoonvanied  by  a  commitment  to  a 
compiahsns^  progrsm  of  national  RAO.  The 
r4SF  budget  requeat  for  fiscal  year  1966  is 
$1.9  tHkon,  and  is  protected  to  double  over 


system  we  have  now  is  inflexible  and    ttw  nsott  5  yeara  This  money  will  provide 

IneffeeUve.  Only  Alaaka,  Idaho,  and         "  '"        """  " 

Wyominc  currently  are  qualified  for 

extended   beneflta.   deqjite   the   fact 

that   long-term   unemployment   is   a 

major  problem  in  many  other  areas. 

inghidlpg  paurta  of  my  own  State  of 

Ohio. 

In  trying  to  promote  theae  ideas  in 
the  past  few  years.  I  have  learned  that 
the  problems  of  the  unemployed  get 
mtKh  less  attention  dtirlng  a  time 
when  the  unemployment  rates  are 
going  down.  However.  I  think  Con- 
greaa  can  and  should  deal  with  this 
issue  calmly  and  thoughtfully  while 
we  have  the  chance. 


THE  SUPERCONDUCTING  SUPER 
COLLIDER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  BaowH] 
is  recognised  for  5  mlnutea. 

Mr.  BROMfN  o(  CaMomia.  I*.  Speaker,  the 
supsfoondudlng  super  coMsr  has  been  the 
suMaci  of  much  dtocueslon  as  Slataa  via  for 
i>e  opponunMy  lo  have  tWa  aooslaralof  buit  in 
their  home  tarrttory.  Loat  in  what  is  often  a  pa- 
rochial debate  is  wtiat  the  superconducOng 
supsr  coMsr  means  for  scionoe  and  technol- 
ogy, for  thia  Naioa  and  for  the  woifd  commu- 
nity. 

The  superconducting  super  coNider,  or  the 
SSC  for  short  wiM  be  the  world's  Isrgest  snd 
most  powerful  accelerstor  s  truly  supsrsizad 
machine  for  looking  at  the  tiniest  consttlusnts 
of  matter.  WMh  this  uraque  tool,  phyakasts 
from  around  tfw  worM  woukl  search  for  new 
p«1k:lea  that  can  only  be  created  in  the  artMl- 
cal  wodd  of  a  aupar  high  energy  acceteralor. 

The  SSC  ia  dasignsd  as  a  53-fflile  oval 
raoakacfc  around  whk4i  protons  wM  be  accel- 
eratad  in  oppoalta  dhectkws  by  superconduct- 
ing magnata.  The  head-on  coWsion  of 
two  skeams  of  parHdea  will  create 
20  imea  greater  than  ever  produced  before. 
Physicists  prsdkrt  that  such  high  energiea  wi« 
permH  Mte  dtooovery  of  new  dasaea  of  parti- 
dea  that  couM  eiiplain  the  rslattonships  be- 
tween  electromagnellsm.  nudeer  forces,  and 
parhepe  even  gravity.  This  new  under  stsndhtg 
couU  in  turn  lead  to  the  aetabishmant  of  a 
new  tfteory  on  the  origina  of  the  unkrerse. 

The  SSC  coukl  provUe  the  hey  to  a  high 
energy  unMed  fiekl  theory  bringing  logeltwr 
the  krawn  foroea  of  nature.  This  grand  theory 
ekided  Einetsin  for  30  years,  srtd  conlkiues  to 


modeet.  much  needed  increasea  for  science 

wid  technotogy  ecroea  the  boerd.  However. 
the  SSC  is  s  tnipt  new  mitiettve  thet  stands 
on  its  own  merits.  Funds  for  the  construclkxi 
wid  operatton  of  the  SSC  must  come  as  s 
new  sikxstion 

The  esUmsted  total  cost  of  the  SSC  is  $4.4 
bMton.  whk:h  wouM  be  spent  over  a  decade. 
Up  to  $1  biMon  may  be  contributed  to  bulking 
the  SSC  by  Jspan.  Italy.  Canada,  and  other 
countriea 

To  put  the  money  into  perspective,  conskler 
tlist  our  Natkxi  spends  aimoet  $1  bikon  every 
day  on  miktary  programs — much  of  wtvch  is 
spent  on  tfie  wasteful  procurement  of  weap- 
ons systsms  that  have  questioneble  benefit  to 
our  natkxwl  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  SSC  wouM  cost  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  Natnn's  expendttures  on 
RAO.  Furthermore,  the  SSC  wouW  strengthen 
international  relattons  ss  sn  open  scientific 
laboratory  tfiat  brings  togettwr  scientists  and 
sr<gir>eer<  from  sround  Itw  worW. 

Some  people  have  expressed  concerns  tftst 
the  SSC  wW  be  more  costly  than  projected. 
However,  ooet  estimates  for  ttw  accelerator 
have  been  stable  for  the  last  3  years.  Conskl- 
er  tfw  case  of  ttte  constructnn  of  FermiLab. 
at  which  time  similar  concerns  were  ex- 
pressed. Despite  alarming  predtetiorw  of  cost 
overruns,  FermiLab  was  finisfwd  aknost  within 
budget  and  on  scfwdule. 

The  United  States  can  snd  shouM  seek  fi- 
nancial coovnitmerHs  from  ottwr  countries 
toward  the  SSC  as  soon  as  possible.  This  wW 
both  stablKze  finances  and  guarantee  other 
countriaa  a  role  in  the  planryng  and  use  of  tf>e 
SSC. 

Shoukf  we  be  supporlkig  SSC.  while  the  Eu- 
ropean Center  for  f^udeer  Research  (CERN] 
in  Geneva  needs  support  for  upgrading  their 
fedittes?  Scientiftcally.  tfw  answer  appears  to 
be  "yes."  CERN  is  constructing  an  accelera- 
tor rir>g  ttwt  wiN  be  capable  of  producing  ener- 
gies of  4  to  5  times  higher  tt>an  tfw  worM 
record  set  at  FermiLab  in  Illinois.  Ttie  CERN 
accelerstor  wiH  be  s  vakjable  tool  tor  studying 
nudeer  structure. 

Accelerator  tkne  ia  a  vakjable  scientific 
commodKy  ttiat  is  in  short  supply.  On  that 
basis  atone,  tfiere  is  justification  tor  tfw  corv 
structwn  of  tt«e  SSC. 

However,  in  sddttton  to  tfw  type  of  expert- 
menls  that  wiN  be  done  at  CERN,  the  SSC  wiH 
permit  a  new  dass  of  experiments  tfwt  win  not 
be  possible  in  Geneva.  The  SSC  wiN  be  abto 
to  produce  erwrgies  4  to  5  tinws  stW  higher 
thwi  CERN,  or  20  times  higher  then  the  Fer- 


miLab record.  The  SSC  wM  alao  produce  par- 
ttole  fkjxea  1.000  times  greeter  than  the  Fer- 
miLab accelerator. 
The  ultra-high  energiee  for  whtoh  the  SSC  ia 


The  baak:  unN  of  energy  to  a  phystoiat  is  the 
electron  volt,  abbreviatad  aa  the  eV.  This  unit 
is  tfw  erwrgy  gakwd  by  an  electron  that  has 
been  accelerated  by  s  polentisi  of  1  volt  The 
toNowing  list  INuetrates  the  energy  levels  typi- 
cal of  different  processes  in  nature,  each  suc- 
cessively rrwre  energetk;  by  s  factor  of  1.000: 
eV— molecular  vtorattona  arxf  dwmtoal  reao- 


KeV— «wwr  sfwH  electron  transitwns 
MeV— rwdeer  proceesei  and  radtoaclivity 
QeV— quwk  intoncttona 
TeV— phystos  of  the  early  univerae 
Not  even  tfw  largeat  nudeer  exptoeton  pro- 
duces  pwttoies  with  energies   in   the   GeV 
range.  Superrxyvas  are  not  tfwt  erwrgetic.  A 
very  few  cosmic  rays  have  such  high  ener- 
gies, but  they  tail  to  Earth  where  tfwy  may— 
rarely  Into  the  hands  of  a  waitir«g  scisntist  It  is 
only  in  sccelerstors  tfwt  GeV  arxf  TeV  ener- 
gies can  be  produced  and  studied  in  a  corv 
troNed  laboratory  envirorvnent 

The  high  erwrgiea  of  the  SSC  will  enable 
scientists  to  reproduce  condWorw  tfwt  existed 
in  the  first  few  moments  in  tfw  history  of  the 
universe.  Cosnwtogical  tfwory  predk:ts  tfw 
unification  of  eiectromagrwtism  with  gravity 
and  tfw  strong  arxf  weak  nuclear  forces,  and 
tfw  unifKation  of  matter  and  energy,  in  tfw 
earliest  stages  of  the  forrrwtion  of  tfw  uni- 
verse. 

Scwnttsts  believe  that  the  universe  began 
as  an  extremely  hot  derwe  speck,  snwHer 
than  a  proton,  with  no  distinguishable  fee- 
tures.  Tfw  universe  blew  spert  in  s  "big  bang" 
tfwt  was  so  erwrgetK  that  the  remnants  of 
that  energy  can  stiN  be  obaerved  in  tfw 
coenKW.  As  tfw  universe  expanded  and 
cooled,  vartous  "corxtensations"  occurred. 

Higgs  particles  were  among  tfw  first  identifi- 
able matter  to  appear.  In  tfw  rspkj  expanston 
of  tfw  "big  twng. '  the  Higgs  particles  qutokly 
decayed  into  ttw  ordirwry  rrwtter  tfwt  popu- 
lates ttw  present-day  universe.  According  to 
the  tfwory.  the  erwrgy  for  wtiKh  the  SSC  is 
designed— 20  TeV— will  be  high  enough  to 
ot>serve  Higgs  particies.  Such  a  discovery 
wouW  be  critk^  to  theories  unifying  tfw  forces 
of  nature. 

In  the  19th  century,  scientists  dncovered 
the  links  between  electricity  and  magnetism, 
leading  to  an  electromagnetk:  tfwory  tfwt  ex- 
plairwd  the  nature  of  light.  Accelerator  experi- 
ments led  to  the  discovery  of  tfw  W  and  Z 
particles.  provMing  experimental  confirTTWtion 
of  a  theory  linking  tfw  electronwgnetk:  force 
with  a  nudeer  force  tfwt  governs  radtoactive 
decay.  With  the  SSC.  it  nwy  be  possible  to 
exterx)  the  theory  to  tfw  strong  nuclear  force 
tfwt  binds  together  partides  in  atomic  nuclei 
This  in  turn  wouto  strengthen  tfwories  that  irv 
corporate  ttw  gravitatiorwl  ftyce. 

Otwervations  of  Higgs  partides  with  tfw 
SSC  might  not  only  provkle  dues  to  unified 
fiekf  tfwory.  but  to  an  important  cosmotogpcal 
problem  as  well.  Astronomers  have  obeerved 
tfwt  tfw  universe  appears  to  be  expandkig. 
The  rate  of  expanston  sppears  to  conform  to 
a  dekcate  balance  between  a  growing  rata 
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tfwt  wouW  cause  tfw  universe  to  expsrxj  in- 
definitely, and  a  stowing  rate  of  expanston  that 
woukl  eventually  be  overcome  by  gravitattonal 
coNs^Me.  The  "inflationary"  model  of  the  uni- 
verse, whtoh  incorporates  the  Higgs  model,  is 
able  to  predict  the  character  of  this  expansion 
with  great  precision. 

The  SSC  has  intrinsto  sdentifk:  vakw  that 
the  new  accelerator  at  CERN  wiN  not  be  able 
to  provide.  WouM  it  answer  the  ultirrwle  ques- 
tton  of  ttw  origin  ot  the  universe  for  all  time? 
In  an  Kkekhood.  the  answer  is  "No."  However, 
H  may  help  peel  back  the  next  major  layer  of 
the  mystery.  Ttw  discovery  of  new  particles 
wouW  help  us  understand  two  extrerrwly  furv 
damental  questions:  First,  ttw  nature  of  tfw 
four  known  physical  forces  as  rrwnifestattorw 
of  a  singto  force:  and  second,  the  early  stages 
of  the  universe  wfwn  matter  first  appeared, 
and  the  evokjtion  of  tfw  exparKling  universe  to 
the  present  observable  wortd. 

Sonw  people  have  suggested  that  the  deci- 
ston  to  proceed  with  the  SSC  shouto  be  post- 
porwd  until  ttw  newty  discovered  high  temper- 
ature superconducting  rrwterials  can  be  made 
available.  The  breakthroughs  in  research  on 
these  new  superconductors  are  coming  so 
fast  and  furious  that  the  best  sources  of  up-to- 
date  informatton  are  onkne  data  bases  and 
rwwspapers.  Scientists  are  gkldy  from  lack  of 
sleep,  journalists  are  getting  earned  away,  and 
pokcymakers  are  seizing  upon  this  cfwos  as  a 
weapon  against  ttw  SSC. 

Temperature  is  only  one  of  three  param- 
eters that  describe  the  limits  of 
superconductivity.  Superconductors  are  also 
Hrrsted  by  the  amount  of  current  they  can 
carry,  and  the  strength  of  the  magnetx:  fieto 
they  can  withstand.  The  temperature,  current 
and  magnetx:  fieW  are  interrelated,  so  that  for 
example,  a  supercorxfcjctor  can  carry  more 
current  at  kjw  temperatures  and  tow  magrwtk: 
fieWs.  Clearty.  making  a  powerful  supercon- 
ducting magnet  is  a  major  chaNenge. 

Conventiorwl  superconductors  must  be  kept 
below  20  degrees  Kelvin,  ctose  to  absokjte 
zero,  but  they  can  operate  at  magnetk:  fietos 
about  400,000  times  stronger  tfwn  tfw  mag- 
netic fieto  of  the  Earth,  and  greater  than  a  mN- 
Iton  wnps  per  square  centinwter.  To  make  a 
superconducting  magnet  special  techniques 
had  to  be  devetoped  for  stability.  The  super- 
conducting material  must  be  surrounded  by  a 
regular  conductor  such  as  copper  to  proted 
against  tocal,  transient  supercrittoakty. 

The  new  high  temperature  supereonductkig 
nwterials  are  much  less  capabto.  The  highest 
current  density  reported,  in  a  special  single 
crystal  film,  is  just  high  enough  to  be  consid- 
ered for  applications.  Bulk  ceramk:  supercon- 
ductors carry  currents  500  times  smaller,  well 
betow  what  wouto  be  needed  for  practical  ap- 
pUcatkxw.  Tfw  ceramics  are  brittle,  and  so 
cannot  be  drawn  into  wires  for  rrwgnet  wind- 
ings. Tfw  new  materials  exfiilxt  some  cfwmi- 
cal  reactivity  that  causes  ttw  irwterial  to  revert 
to  semiconducting  rather  than  supercondud- 
ingbehavtor. 

It  took  two  decades  before  conventiorwl  su- 
perconducting iTWterials  becairw  usable  in 
large  superconducting  rrwgrwts.  Where  the  re- 
search on  ceramk:  superconductors  will  lead 
is  anyone's  guess.  The  dtecovery  of  such  a 
new  dass  of  nwterials  wW  undoubtedhr  lead  to 
a  new  dass  of  appkcattons.  Research  on  the 


high-temperature  supercorxluctors  sfwuM  be 
supported,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  appkca- 
tions  of  the  high-temperature  superconductors 
WiN  not  be  available  for  a  period  of  a  decade 
or  rrwre.  The  time  scale  is  certainly  tong 
enough  that  there  is  no  justification  in  delaying 
the  SSC  to  wait  for  higfvtemperature  super- 
corxkjctors. 

It  is  not  at  all  dear  that  the  new  supercon- 
ducting materials  will  be  capable  of  sustaming 
ttw  high  currents  and  rrwgnetic  fiekte  neces- 
sary for  tfw  production  of  high-strength  mag- 
nets needed  for  high-energy  accelerators.  If 
such  devetopments  occur,  ttwy  couto  easily 
be  retrofitted,  at  relatively  tow  cost,  into  the 
SSC  in  the  future,  making  the  accelerator 
much  more  powerful. 

It  seems  dear  to  me  that  the  scientific  basis 
for  tfw  SSC  Is  compelling  enough  that  such 
an  accelerator  will  be  built  Tfw  questton  is, 
wfitoh  country  will  win  out  in  the  intemattorwl 
equivalent  of  the  current  SSC  competition  be- 
tween the  States?  Why  not  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  buiW  the  SSC  accelerator,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  otfwr  nattons.  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  ask  for  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  to  devetop  a  unified  plan  of 
support  for  the  supercorxkicting  super  collider. 
The  United  States  will  need  to  act  decisively 
to  take  a  leadersfiip  role.  We  sfwukJ  commit 
funds  to  tfw  SSC  as  a  new  start  so  that  it 
does  not  come  at  tfw  expense  of  snwil  sci- 
ence. At  the  same  time,  we  should  solicit  fi- 
nancial commitrrwnts  from  the  Intemattonal 
community. 

This  country  has  had  a  proud  history  in 
high-energy  physics.  We  and  our  neighbors 
around  tfw  worW  have  benefited  trerrwndously 
from  the  wort*  of  top-notch  scientists  and  en- 
gineers in  a  wNle  variety  of  ambittous  research 
programs.  Let  us  carry  on  wrrth  that  traditton 
by  giving  the  superconducting  super  coOtoer 
our  full  support 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Coimiis] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

[Mr.  CONYERS  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Elxtensions  of  Remarks.] 


COMPETITIVENESS  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  DeLat]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DkLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going 
to  take  a  few  minutes  today  to  talk 
about  something  that  I  have  been  wor- 
ried about  for  the  last  10  or  15  years, 
and  that  is  competitiveness  in  Amer- 
ica, our  ability  to  compete  not  only  in 
the  world,  but  compete  with  one  an- 
other in  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  talk  about  what  I  consider 
an  attack  on  our  ability  to  compete. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  long  line  of 
issues  that  are  on  the  way  to  the  floor 
of  the  House,  starting  possibly  next 
week  with  a  bill.  H.R.  281.  called  the 
double  breasting  bill,  that  will  lead  off 
a  series  of  issues  that  I  think  will  seri- 
ously attack  our  ability  to  compete. 


issues  that  interestingly  enough,  look- 
ing at  England  right  now.  which  is 
going  throtigh  a  national  election  to 
probably  reelect  a  woman  who  has 
been  bringing  Britain  out  of  thia  sort 
of  attack  on  their  ability  to  compete. 

England  has  for  the  last  few  years 
recognized  and  admitted  that  these 
sorts  of  laws  have  seriously  hampered 
their  ability  to  compete  and  seriously 
lowered  the  standard  of  living  of  their 
citbsens  and  the  Job  opportunities  for 
their  citizens  and  job  sectirity  for  their 
citizens:  yet  here  In  the  U.S.  Congreaa. 
through  this  House,  is  ready  to  make 
Europe  out  of  the  United  States  and 
bring  us  to  a  point  where  we  will  not 
be  able  to  conuwte  in  the  world 
market. 

D  1700 

I  think  that  H.R.  281  has  a  more  ac- 
curate name.  That  might  be  the 
"Guaranteed  Union  Membership 
Amendments  of  1987." 

Common  sense  dictates  that  I  should 
oppose  this  legislation,  and  that  is 
why  I  have  called  this  special  order,  to 
try  to  clarify  what  double  breastbig  is 
and  what  it  is  not.  and  how  It  will 
affect  the  average  American  citizen's 
standard  of  living,  his  job  opportimlty, 
and  his  job  security,  and  then  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  mJake  their  decision 
on  this  bill  based  on  educational,  fac- 
tual points.      

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  DkLAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  who  is  one  of  the  leaders 
In  this  House  on  competitiveness  and 
trying  to  stop  such  types  of  legislation. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  «>preciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  we  are  all 
grateful  throughout  the  country  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  called 
this  special  order  for  an  opportunity 
to  visit  with  this  House  and  to  get  on 
record  exactly  what  will  be  happening 
next  week  with  regard  to  H.R.  281. 

I  would  like  if  I  could  to  take  just  a 
moment  on  the  gentleman's  time  to 
walk  through  a  bit  of  what  the  legisla- 
tion that  is  before  us  next  week  would 
do  with  some  precision,  and  how  it  not 
only  hurts  competitiveness,  but  in  fact 
hurts  American  workers  irather  sub- 
stantially. 

Let  me  begin  taking  several  points 
consecutively. 

First,  It  is  Important  to  imderstand 
that  the  double-breasting  legislatltm 
that  is  on  the  House  floor  next  week, 
HJl.  281— the  antidouble-breasting 
legislation— in  fact  does  not  attempt  to 
reform  double  breasting  or  to  prohibit 
those  illegal  types  of  double  breasting 
or  bad  double  breasting,  but  HJl.  281 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  l>eing  pre- 
sented prohibits  double-breasted  oper- 
ations In  all  forms.  It  Just  simply  pro- 
hibits from  owning  two  subsidiaries, 
one  open  shop  and  one  union  sh(q>. 
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Now  to  underaUnd  the  devastation 
of  that  In  the  construction  market,  we 
really  have  to  first  remember  that 
double  breasting  Is  a  longstandinc  con- 
struction practice  which  Is  not  in  any- 
one's book  per  se  bad.  In  fact,  double 
breasting.  legal  double  breasting,  and 
ethical  double  breasting,  is  Just  simply 
that  situation  where  an  employer 
owns  more  than  one  subsidiary  In  dif- 
ferent markets  in  different  kinds  of 
activities  constructing  different  kinds 
of  operations,  and  so  long  as  that  em- 
ployer keeps  those  subsidiaries  sepa- 
rate and  independent  under  terms  of 
well-known  case  law.  in  fact  that  is 
legal  double  breasting,  and  is  the  kind 
of  double-breasted  operation  in  which 
more  workers  get  more  Jobs,  that  com- 
pany is  more  successful,  and  can  com- 
pete in  more  markets. 

Now.  there  is  also  illegal  double 
tureasting.  that  is  Illegal  today  under 
current  case  law,  that  prohibits  one 
employer  from  having  two  companies 
or  more  than  one  subsidiary— one 
union  and  one  nonunion— and  Interre- 
lating those  activities.  That  case  law  is 
very,  very  clear.  It  simply  says  that  if 
it  has  common  ownership  and  also  has 
common  management,  interrelated  ac- 
tivities, and  common  control  of  oper- 
ations, then  that  Is  illegal  double 
breasting. 

Some  of  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress I  think  have  been  misled  by 
s(Hne  who  would  come  to  them  and 
say.  "All  that  we  want  is  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit illegal  double  breasting  or  sham 
operations."  and  I  would  suggest  that 
Members  need  to  understand  that 
those  are  already  illegal  and  prohibit- 
ed and  a  very  rare  circumstance,  be- 
cause there  are  very  substantial  penal- 
Ues. 

Whether  one  accepts  that  illegal 
double  breasting  is  a  frequent  occur- 
rence or  an  infrequent  occurrence,  the 
fact  is  that  H.R.  281  prohibits  aU 
double  breasting,  both  legal  and  ille- 
gal. 

Second,  It  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  in  each  geographic  market 
there  is  more  than  one  market  for  the 
construction  business.  There  are  mul- 
tiple markets  for  construction  compa- 
nies building  different  kinds  of  build- 
ings with  different  kinds  of  owners 
and  different  kinds  of  needs  at  that 
particular  time. 

To  clarify  that  let  me  offer  the  two 
clearest  examples  of  two  different 
kinds  of  markets. 

There  is  a  market  in  every  city  in 
this  country  for  a  constructor  of  high- 
rise  buildinjEs.  That  is  not  always,  but 
Is  often,  a  union  market,  because  of 
the  very  high  levels  of  skiUs  that  are 
involved  with  those  high-rise  build- 
ings. In  those  same  cities  there  is  also, 
in  all  cases,  a  market  for  the  construc- 
tion of  residences,  whether  it  is  single- 
family  or  multifamily.  Residential  con 
struction  Is  not  always,  but  almost 
always,  nonunion  construction.   It  is 


generally  bid  under  an  open  shop  con- 
struction, and  that  is  because  of  the 
nature  of  that  work. 

What  legal  double-breasting  permits 
is  for  one  company  to  own  a  high-rise 
construction  contractor  with  a  union 
shop  and  also  own  a  residential  con- 
struction company  under  an  open 
shop  agreement  and  provide  Jobs  and 
buOd  buildings  and  compete  in  both  of 
those  markets  and  in  other  types  of 
markets  so  long  as  they  are  independ- 
ent. 

H.R.  281  would  force  that  contractor 
to  choose:  "I'm  either  going  to  apply 
my  collective  bargaining  agreements 
of  my  union  shop  of  the  high-rise  con- 
struction to  my  residential  construc- 
tion company,  or  I  would  apply  open 
shop  rules  to  my  union  shop  high- 
rise." 

Neither  of  those  alternatives  are  ac- 
ceptable, but  frankly  one  of  the  iro- 
nies of  this  Is  that  most  people  think 
that  one  of  the  results  of  H.R.  281.  if 
it  were  to  be  adopted,  is  contractors 
would  increasingly  begin  to  opt  to 
apply  their  open  shop  to  their  current- 
ly union  shop  construction  company, 
and  no  one  is  helped. 

Mr.  DxLAY.  The  gentleman  is  tell- 
ing us  that  there  is  a  high  likelihood, 
because  of  the  rising  number  of  open 
shop  contractors  that  are  out  there, 
that  a  contractor  that  is  engaged  in 
double  breasting  might  choose  the 
open  shop  part  of  his  business  rather 
than  the  union  part  of  his  business, 
therefore,  closing  down  and  laying  off 
union  members?  Union  members 
would  lose  their  Jobs  in  those  situa- 
tions? Or  it  could  be  reversed  the 
other  way.  People  would  lose  their 
Jobs.  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  two  things  would 
happen.  The  first  is  that  people  who 
have  not  voted  or  had  the  opportunity 
to  vote  to  be  bound  by  a  collective-bar- 
gaining agreement  would  immediately 
find  themselves  bound  by  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  a  union  agreement 
that  they  had  no  choice  in. 

Second,  as  prehire  agreements  then 
began  to  expire  over  a  1-,  2-,  or  3-year 
period,  contractors  would  have  to 
choose  which  methodology— an  open 
shop  contractor  or  a  union  shop  con- 
tractor—would make  the  most  sense 
for  them.  It  is  believed,  and  I  believe, 
and  most  people  do,  that  contractors 
faced  with  the  choice  of  being  all 
union  shop  or  all  open  shop  in  today's 
economy  would  in  increasing  numbers, 
and  probably  a  vast  majority  of  them, 
choose  to  be  all  open  shop  if  forced  to 
make  that  choice.  Thus,  the  real  loser 
in  all  of  this  would  be  union  shop  con- 
struction workers  who  would  find 
themselves  without  union  shops  to 
work  for.  and  that  Ls  the  perversity  in 
the  entire  bill  and  the  irony  of  it. 

So.  the  gentleman  is  correct.  Not 
only  does  it  not  save  Jobs,  it  first 
forces  people  who  have  not  bargained 


in  good  faith,  bargained  as  a  collective- 
bargaining  unit,  to  have  collective-bar- 
gaining agreements  applied  to  them 
whether  or  not  they  agreed  to  them. 
Then,  second.  1  year  or  2  years  or  3 
years  later,  it  forces  all  of  those  work- 
ers, including  the  original  union  shop 
workers,  to  be  essentially  booted  out 
of  the  ujiion  or  be  booted  out  of  work. 

Now  the  House  needs  to  know  one 
other  key  ingredient.  We  did  vote  on 
this  in  1986,  and  the  House  did  pass, 
by  about  a  50-vote  margin,  an  antidou- 
ble-breasting  bill,  again,  H.R.  281. 

Some  things  have  changed  since 
then.  I  think  that  the  House  nutde  a 
mistake  then,  but  I  think  for  those 
Members  who  voted  for  that  bill  that 
year,  I  think  that  those  Members  need 
to  take  a  look  at  recent  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  decisions,  including  a 
decision  called  the  De  Klewa  decision. 

There  has  t>een  a  significant  change 
in  case  law  since  that  vote  was  cast, 
and  that  change  comes  in  the  De 
Klewa  decision.  That  change  in  the  De 
Klewa  decision  says  this:  It  says  ex- 
plicitly that  if  a  contractor  has  a  pre- 
hire agreement,  which  is  the  construc- 
tion industry  equivalent  to  a  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreement,  with  a 
union  or  a  series  of  unions,  that  con- 
tractor has  to  abide  by  that  prehire 
agreement  for  the  term  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  that  contractor  can  no 
longer,  under  the  De  Klewa  decision- 
it  is  current  case  law— cannot  unilater- 
ally abrogate  his  prehire  agreements. 

So,  for  those  Members  who  voted  for 
281  last  year  because  they  believed 
that  in  some  cases  employers  could  or 
would  abrogate  their  union  agree- 
ments, their  prehire  agreements,  for 
those  Members  who  voted  for  it  last 
year  because  of  that,  I  think  that 
those  Members  need  to  declare  victory 
and  say  as  a  result  perhaps  of  the 
margin  in  the  House  that  year  that 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  now  acted  to  prohibit  the  abroga- 
tion of  contracts,  and  if  a  contractor 
has  an  agreement,  he  has  to  abide  by 
it,  has  to  abide  by  it  for  the  term  of  it. 
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In  fact,  after  the  term,  he  would 
then  have  to  negotiate  and  to  bargain 
with  the  union.  Neither  side  would 
have  to  enter  into  anything  and,  in 
fact,  the  workers'  rights  would  be  pro- 
tected by  agreeing  to  a  confidential 
vote  if.  in  fact,  that  was  required. 

One  other  think  I  would  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Texas  who  has  been 
a  real  stalwart  on  competitiveness  on 
this  House  floor.  I  want  to  say  Just  a 
word  about  the  politics  of  this,  be- 
cause too  many  Members  here  are 
being  pushed  by  the  politics  and  not 
by  the  substance,  I  fear.  The  fact  is 
the  politics  on  this  whole  vote  are 
wrong.  It  does  not  bother  me  to  cast  a 
vote  on  H.R.  281.  I  have  already  voted 
against  it.  It  does  not  bother  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  Texas,  a  Republican  from 
Houston,  to  cast  a  vote  on  H.R.  281. 
He  has  already  voted  against  it. 

The  real  political  losers  in  all  of  this 
are  those  Members  from  the  other 
party  who  do  not  want  to  vote  on  the 
Issue,  who  believe  in  their  heart  of 
hearts  that  the  De  Klewa  decision  has 
solved  the  problem,  and  they  have  a 
political  problem  back  home  in  ap- 
I>earing  to  have  to  switch  their  vote.  It 
seems  to  me  that  those  Members 
should  be  going  to  their  leadership 
and  saying  that  since  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  already  voted  on 
this  issue  twice  in  1986,  and  the 
Senate  has  never  voted  on  the  issue.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  leadership  of 
this  body  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  if  they  want  to  have  a  political 
vote,  they  should  look  at  that  Issue, 
and  they  should  agree  that  this  House 
of  Representatives  has  no  business 
taking  up  this  issue  again  so  soon  after 
we  have  already  voted  on  it  until  and 
unless  the  Senate  votes  on  it  first. 
Otherwise,  it  becomes  a  purely  politi- 
cal exercise  without  even  a  veneer  of 
substance. 

So,  for  those  who  are  strongly  in 
favor  of  passing  H.R.  281,  for  reasons 
which  I  do  not  agree  with,  those  Mem- 
bers should  be  in  favor  of  not  bringing 
it  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
floor,  but  first  taking  it  to  the  Senate 
to  have  it  acted  on  there.  It  was  the 
Senate  that  did  not  act  on  it  last  year 
and  will  not  act  on  it  this  year.  And 
for  those  who  are  not  so  interested  in 
passing  H.R.  281  but,  in  fact,  they  do 
not  believe  that  they  ought  to  have  to 
vote  on  this  time  and  time  again  until 
the  Senate  acts,  I  think  tliat  is  a  fair 
request,  and  I  think  that  request 
ought  to  be  made  loud  and  clear  when 
we  vote  on  the  House  rule  next  week. 

When  we  bring  up  that  House  rule, 
the  House  rule  is  the  nile  that  we  vote 
on  which  decides  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  bring  up  an  issue,  and 
under  what  rules  we  are  going  to  bring 
it  up.  In  my  judgment,  liic  House  of 
Representatives  ought  to  say,  whether 
we  are  for  it  or  against  it,  we  ought  to 
say  once  and  for  all  there  is  no  reason 
to  play  politics.  Just  put  H.R.  281  and 
the  anti-double-breasting  decision  on 
Ice  and  see  if  the  other  body  acts  on  it. 
If  they  do,  then  we  can  bring  it  back 
here  and  debate  it  at  that  point.  If  the 
Senate  Is  not  going  to  act  on  it.  then 
but  for  the  politics,  we  have  no  rea- 
sons to  act  at  all,  and  we  ought  to 
move  on  to  some  other  business  in  this 
body.  We  ought  to  be  moving  on  to 
taxes,  the  budget,  the  deficit  and  the 
appropriation  bills. 

I  do  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  taking  out  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Delay.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  coming  and  spending 
his  time.  I  know  he  wants  to  get  back 
to  his  home  and  his  family  In  Dallas.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  coming  to 
this  floor  and  showing  why  he  is  a 


leader  on  this  issue  and  that  he  totally 
understands  the  issue  and  how  It  af- 
fects the  working  man  and  his  family, 
how  it  affects  the  businessman  and  his 
family,  and  how  the  politics  is  break- 
ing in  on  this  Issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  rein- 
force some  of  what  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  was  talking  about.  In 
brief,  this  bill  expands  compulsory  un- 
ionism by  forcing  nonunion  employees 
of  dual  shop  operations  to  pay  luiion 
fees. 

Furthermore,  it  gives  prehire  agree- 
ments the  immediate  status  of  fully 
bargained  agreements  and  imposes 
them  on  not  yet  hired  employees  re- 
gardless of  their  wishes. 

What  does  that  mean;  what  does  all 
of  this  mean?  It  means  that  if  we  pass 
this  legislation  we  will  t>e  disregarding 
the  rights  of  construction  workers  in 
our  districts  to  choose  whether  or  not 
they  want  to  join  a  union.  We  will  be 
forcing  union  memberships  down  our 
constituents'  throats  when  we  should 
be  preserving  their  freedom  of  eco- 
nomic choice. 

The  foundation  of  our  market  econ- 
omy is  the  premise  that  parties  must 
compete.  We  must  compete  for  mar- 
kets, we  must  compete  for  votes,  and 
we  must  compete  for  memt>ership.  By 
requiring  individuals  to  become  mem- 
bers of  a  union,  this  bill  interferes 
with  that  competitive  process  and 
weakens  our  economic  system  as  a 
whole. 

If  unions  are  to  increase  their  ranks 
and  their  treasuries,  it  must  be 
through  fair  competition,  not  through 
a  Federal  mandate.  Why.  one  would 
think  that  this  Chamber  is  becoming 
the  collective-bargaining  chamber  of 
America  with  the  whole  list  of  collec- 
tive-bargaining items  that  are  coming 
to  this  floor  in  the  nature  of  bills, 
which  are  items  which  should  be  left 
to  collective  bargaining  in  the  private 
sector,  with  private  sector  pressures 
pulling  and  pushing,  whether  a  com- 
pany can  or  cannot  have  mandated 
benefits,  whether  a  company  can  or 
cannot  have  parental  leave  or  plant 
closing  or  antidouble-breasting  where 
unionism  is  forced  on  the  workers. 

Some  argue  that  under  existing  law 
an  employer  can  get  around  a  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreement  by  setting 
up  a  nonunion  business.  This  is  not 
true.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
so  aptly  pointed  out.  has  consistently 
recognized  that  such  sham  operations 
are  unlawful  and  has  ruled  according- 
ly. On  record  are  dozens  and  dozens  of 
such  rulings. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  the  rhetoric. 
Protecting  the  rights  of  labor  unions 
to  organize  is  not  the  issue.  That  right 
is  clearly  protected  and  has  been  pro- 
tected by  the  NLRB. 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  the  right  of 
an  individual,  an  individual  worker  to 
choose   whether   to   participate   in   a 


union  or  not.  and  how  that  affects  the 
competitiveness  of  that  Individual  and 
the  company  he  works  for. 

Now  that  I  have  dispensed  with  the 
principal  argument  in  favor  of  this  leg- 
islation I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
backgroimd  of  this  issue,  and  then 
point  out  the  numerous  and  grave  ef- 
fects HJl.  281  would  have  on  our  Na- 
tion's economy  if  enacted. 

Let  us  back  up  a  moment  and  talk 
about  what  double  breasting  actually 
is.  I  feel  this  is  important  to  know  be- 
cause I  am  sure  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues are  unsure  or  confused  about 
the  meaning  of  what  the  issue  actually 
is.  Double  breasting  has  been  around 
for  many  years.  It  is  a  longstanding 
practice  in  the  construction  industry 
whereby  a  business  owns  two  or  more 
companies  or  subsidiaries,  at  least  one 
of  which  is  run  on  a  union  basis  and 
another  by  a  nonunion  or  open  shop. 
Usually,  the  businesses  within  the 
double-breasted  operations  are  the 
ones  that  are  commonly  owned  but 
separately  operated.  Frequently  con- 
tractors go  through  considerable  ex- 
pense and  a  lot  of  headache  to  make 
sure  that  their  operations  are  com- 
pletely double  breasted  and  separated. 

In  a  properly  set  up  double-breasted 
organization,  each  company  handles 
their  own  business  affairs  and  labor 
relations  practices.  Each  maintains 
their  own  office,  their  own  overhead, 
their  own  staff,  and  their  own  business 
clients.  Bidding  on  building  projects  is 
never  coordinated  not  overlapped. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
contractors  that  are  not  properly  es- 
tablished or  operated  and  which  fail  to 
maintain  separateness  under  the  long 
established  rule  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  the  Federal 
courts  are  breaking  the  law  and  sub- 
ject to  penalties.  The  law  is  already  in 
place.  Let  us  not  confuse  this  with  the 
intentions  of  this  legislation,  HJl.  281. 

The  practice  of  double  breasting  is 
commonplace  among  large  and  small 
construction  firms  alike,  and  although 
the  idea  only  been  practiced  on  a  large 
scale  for  the  last  15  or  20  years,  con- 
tractors operate  dual  shops  in  order  to 
have  access  to  as  many  markets  as  pos- 
sible. In  fact,  our  laws  over  the  past  20 
to  30  years  have  forced  companies  Into 
setting  up,  and  now  we  are  trying  to 
pass  a  law  that  will  give  them  the 
flexibility  to  be  able  to  compete  in  dif- 
ferent markets,  in  as  many  markets  as 
possible. 

What  the  construction  industry  has 
been  proving  over  the  last  2  decades  is 
their  desire  to  maximize  their  com- 
petitive ability.  Double  breasting  is 
the  result  of  the  growth  of  open  shops 
in  the  construction  industry. 

Back  in  the  1940's.  unionized  con- 
tractors controlled  about  70  percent  of 
all  construction,  but  today  that  share 
has  slipped  to  less  than  25  percent. 
This  decrease  Is  due  in  large  part  to  an 
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Inenaw  in  competition  from  •bro«d. 
However,  here  at  home,  domestic  man- 
ufacturers were  forced  to  reduce  all 
ooats  indudinc  construction,  and  over 
time  consumers  becan  to  insist  on  the 
maxlmnum  return  for  their  construc- 
tion dollar.  ^   ^^ 

Since  our  free  market  works  the  way 
It  does,  open  shop  contractors  who 
were  not  burdened  by  obsolete  work 
rules  which  have  developed  over  the 
years  in  the  union  sector  were  better 
able  to  meet  the  demands.  Double- 
breastln*  emerged  as  the  natural  out- 
growth of  this  shift  in  consumer  de- 
mante  and  the  free  enterprise  system. 
CompeUUvenesB  within  the  Industry 
demanded  an  answer  to  the  problem 
of  f oreisn  competition  and  high  prices. 
Double  breasting  was  and  still  is  that 
answer.  , 

There  are  essentially  three  types  of 
construction  proJecU  There  are  the 
proJeeU  that  are  subject  to  a  mandato- 
ry provision  that  makes  aU  contractors 
sign  union  agreements.  There  are 
other  jobs  that  can  go  either  union  or 
open  shop,  depending  on  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bid.  Finally,  there  are 
proJecU  that  are  awarded  to  open 
shop  contractors  exclusively. 

Obviously,  the  same  company 
cannot  usually  bid  on  all  three  types 
of  projects.  Contractors  with  union 
ties  that  wish  to  compete  for  open 
shop  Jobs  have  chosen  to  open  a  sepa- 
rate company  to  perform  that  type  of 
work.  At  the  same  time,  growing  open 
shop  operators  have  crafted  unionized 
entitles  in  order  to  compete  in  what 
union  markets  stlU  remain. 

The  point  is  that  the  practice  of 
double  breasting  has  increased 
healthy  competition  within  aU  of  the 
construction  markets,  both  unionised 
and  open  shops. 

Having  explained  what  double 
breasting  is.  I  also  want  to  point  out 
what  it  is  not. 

As  I  sUted  earUer.  double  breasting 
does  not  create  sham  corporations  set 
up  to  steal  work  from  a  union  to  a 
nonunion  company.  No;  this  practice 
has  always  been  illegal  and  will  contin- 
ue to  be  Ulegal  under  current  law. 

It  is  also  not  a  means  of  avoiding  ob- 
ligations under  collective-bargaining 
mgreoments.  The  coverage  of  a  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreement  is  agreed  to 
by  the  onployer  and  the  union. 

Finally,  double  breasting  Is  not  the 
cause  of  the  decline  in  the  union  con- 
struction market.  That  decline  was 
well  underway  before  double  breasting 
was  even  a  factor,  and  even  though 
this  is  a  union-sponsored  bill,  it  is 
ironic  to  see  a  union-sponsored  bill 
that,  in  my  opinion,  will  put  union 
workers  out  of  Jobs. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  I 
explained  earlier,  a  company  might 
choose  to  go  totally  nonunion,  open 
shop.  If  they  do  that,  then  the  compa- 
ny they  have  that  is  union  will  close, 


and  those  union  members  will  be  out 

of  a  job.  ._      ,        ,j 

So  If  I  were  a  union  member.  I  would 
be  very  concerned  about  what  my 
leadership  is  doing  to  my  Job  security. 
to  my  Job  opportunity,  to  my  standard 
of  living,  and  to  my  family. 

It  is  the  result  of  natural  market 
forces  that  competition  has  dictated 
this  trend.  Double  breasting  is  an  inte- 
gral. esUblished  and  accepted  practice 
in  the  construction  industry. 
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It  promotes  fair  competition  within 
the  industry  and  clearly  resulU  In 
lower  coste  to  the  construction  con- 
sumer. This  fact  can  only  stand  to 
benefit  everyone,  the  consumer  and 
the  public  at  large. 

Now.  it  seems  to  me  when  we  talk 
about  competitiveness.  It  seems  com- 
petitiveness as  an  Issue  In  America  has 
seemed  to  disappear  in  this  Chamber. 
Ptor  4  months  that  is  aU  thU  Chamber 
could  talk  about,  competitiveness, 
competitiveness,  save  American  Jobs. 

We  paned  a  trade  bill,  a  bill  that  is 
totally  anticompetitive  and  then  we 
have  taken  care  of  competitiveness  for 
America. 

We  do  not  talk  about  it  anymore  be- 
cause we  have  waiting  in  the  wings 
this  kind  of  legislaUon  that  wUl  seri- 
ously affect  every  American's  standard 
of  living,  his  Job  opportunity  and  his 
Job  security. 

If  I  were  in  construction  right  now  I 
would  be  very  worried  about  this  piece 
of  legislation:  I  would  be  worried 
about  my  Job.  I  would  be  worried 
about  what  this  means  to  my  standard 
of  living  because  when  you  add  costs 
to  projects  by  forcing  them  to  be 
union,  for  instance,  and  you  add  those 
costo  and  pull  out  that  capital  out  of 
the  world  of  money  that  goes  Into 
building  and  construction,  then  what 
you  do  is  you  lower  the  ability  of  your 
company  to  make  a  profit.  And  if  your 
company  does  not  make  a  profit  then 
they  caimot  give  you  those  raises  that 
they  would  love  to  give  you.  they 
cannot  give  you  those  bonuses  that 
they  want  to  give  you,  they  cannot 
give  you  a  higher  standard  of  living 
and  it  will  seriously  affect  your  stand- 
ard of  living. 

And  if  they  do  not  have  the  profits, 
they  do  not  have  the  Jobs  out  there, 
they  cannot  compete  for  them,  and 
they  cannot  promote  you.  They  seri- 
ously will  hurt  your  Job  opportunities, 
your  opportunity  to  advance,  your  op- 
portunity to  have  a  better  life,  a  better 
Job.  more  responsibility  and  therefore 
a  higher  standard  of  living. 

And  if  there  are  not  those  oHitracts 
out  there  because  Jobs  are  costing  the 
projects,  the  construction  projects  are 
costing  too  much,  then  you  are  in  seri- 
ous Jeopvdy  of  losing  your  Job.  We 
talked  earlier  about  a  company  pick- 
ing between  an  open  shop  and  a  union 
shop  and  whichever  way   they  pick 


people  are  going  to  lose  their  Jobs.  But 
more  importantly  if  there  are  not 
enough  Jobs  out  there  because  the 
construction  projects  themselves  have 
Increased  in  price,  then  the  profits  are 
not  there,  then  the  companies  have  U> 
seriously  look  at  cutting  back  forces 
because  a  company,  whether  you  like 
it  or  not.  a  company  when  they  are 
losing  profits  the  first  thing  they  look 
at  is  cutting  back  their  labor  force. 

So,  It  does  affect  that  construction 
worker's  standard  of  living,  his  Job  op- 
portunity and  his  Job  security. 

Now.  what  does  it  mean  to  other 
Americans?  You  heard  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  talking  about  two  differ- 
ent markeU.  And  now  if  all  those  con- 
struction firms  as  purported  by  the 
supporters  of  this  bill,  all  consturction 
firms  will  be  union  itA  that  is  what 
they  are  going  home  and  telling  their 
rank  and  file  members.  "We  are  going 
to  make  everybody  union  and  we  are 
going  to  protect  your  jobs  by  making 
everybody  imion."  then  what  you  are 
doing  in  the  residential  market  is  you 
are  raising  the  cost  because  you  know 
that  the  cost  of  labor  In  union  shops  is 
much,  much  higher  than  the  cost  of 
labor  In  open  shop  construction  firms. 
So,  you  are  raising,  by  this  bill,  the 
cost  of  residences,  the  cost  of  homes 
for  Americans. 

What  happens  when  you  raise  the 
cost  of   homes   to  Americans?   What 
happens  is  your  standard  of  living  goes 
down  because   you   do  not  have  the 
money  that  you  should  be  having  if 
the  home  costs  less,  that  you  are  not 
having  that  ability  to  purchase  things 
for  your  family.  You  carmot  go  out 
and  buy  that  car.  maybe,  because  you 
had  to  spend  too  much  money  on  a 
house,  because  it  was  built  by  too  ex- 
pensive labor  that  was  not  competing 
for  efficient  and  low-cost  housing.  You 
cannot  go  out  and  send  that  son  or 
daughter  to  college,   maybe,  or   you 
have  got  to  go  borrow  money  to  send 
them  to  college  because  your  house 
payments  have  been  increased  because 
the    cost    of    housing    has    been    in- 
creased. So.  your  standard  of  living 
does  go  down.  What  happens  when 
there    Is    not    that    money    ruimlng 
around  out  there?  Your  Job  opportuni- 
ties have  been  lessened  in  one  way  or 
another  and.  who  knows,  your  job  se- 
curity may  be  seriously  affected  be- 
cause there  is  not  as  much  money 
flowing  out  through  the  markets. 

So.  this  Is  an  anticompetitive  bill. 
H.R.  281.  make  no  mistake  about  it.  In 
fact.  I  challenge  those  Members  of  the 
Congressional  Competitive  Caucus 
that  if  they  vote  "aye"  on  this  H.R. 
281,  then  they  should  resign  from  that 
caucus  because  they  are  voting  for  an 
egregious  anticompetitive  bill,  because 
they  are  voting  to  make  us  a  Europe,  a 
more  socialised  federaUy  controUed 
economy.  They  are  voting  against  the 
ability  of  that  man  to  compete  for  a 
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job  or  that  man  to  have  a  company 
and  compete  for  those  projects.  They 
are  votiiig  for  antlcompetltiveness.  As 
I  have  outlined  many  times  on  this 
floor,  we  are  watching  those  votes.  We 
are  going  to  rate  whether  a  Member  is 
procompetitlve  or  anticompetitive.  No 
longer  can  a  Member  go  home — go 
back  home  and  say  "We  have  to  get 
competitive,"  and  then  come  up  here 
and  vote  for  bills  like  this.  We  are 
going  to  let  the  American  people  know 
who  is  for  a  higher  standard  of  living 
for  Americans,  who  is  for  job  opportu- 
nities, who  is  for  protecting  American 
Jobs. 

You  are  not  for  all  those  things  if 
you  vote  for  H.R.  281. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Nbal).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  GoirzALiz]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

[Mr.  GONZALEZ  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Beht- 
urr]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

[Mrs.  BENTLEY  addressed  the 
House.  Her  remarks  will  appear  here- 
after in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


THE  IRAN-CONTRA  HEARINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kost- 
matxr]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

liCr.  KOSTMAYER.  lifr.  Si>eaker. 
the  American  people  have  been  watch- 
ing every  day  on  television  and  reading 
in  the  American  press  about  the  Iran- 
Contra  hearings  and  I  think  they  have 
been  watching  and  listening  and  read- 
ing with  a  growing  sense  of  dismay  at 
the  conduct  of  officials  in  the  highest 
levels  of  the  American  Government. 

Some  Journalists  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Speaker,  have  said  that  the  President 
and  members  of  his  party  have  been 
provided  a  forum  for  their  point  of 
view  through  the  Iran-Contra  hear- 
ings. I  disagree  with  that.  I  think  that 
the  American  people  have  seen 
through  the  speeches  by  the  minority 
party  and  those  who  support  the 
President's  policies  in  Central  America 
and  that  the  Contras  and  their  point 
of  view  have  not  been  enhanced  by  the 
Iran-Contra  hearings  despite  the 
speeches  on  their  behalf. 

So,  I  want  to  Join  some  other  Mem- 
bers tonight.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  taking 
just  a  very  few  minutes  to  remind  the 
Congress  and  to  remind  the  American 
people  about  some  of  the  basic  facts 
which  I  think  have  been  obsciu-ed  in 


recent  weeks,  some  very  basic  facts 
about  the  Contras. 

We  ought  to  remember  those  allega- 
tions pending  still  about  the  involve- 
ment with  drugs  and  the  Contras.  I 
recall  an  article  earlier  this  year  from 
the  New  York  Times  from  which  I 
now  read,  and  I  quote: 

Investigators  working  for  one  committee 
member.  Senator  John  Kerry.  Democrat  of 
Msaaachusetts,  said  they  had  found  wit- 
nesses and  uncovered  evidence  that  suggest- 
ed a  private  networlc  had  been  organized  by 
the  National  Security  Council  and  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  to  provide  military 
equipment  to  the  insurgents  In  Nicaragua. 

The  investigators  said  they  believed  the 
same  network  was  also  involved  in  shipping 
cocaine  and  marijuana  back  to  the  United 
States,  with  the  possibility  that  the  profiU 
were  then  used  to  obtain  still  more  arms  for 
the  Insurgents,  luiown  as  contras. 

The  evidence  accumulated  thus  far 
by  Senator  Kerry's  staff  leads  to  at 
least  one  significant  conclusion  and  I 
quote  from  that  staff  report:  "The 
Contras  and  the  Contra  network,  its 
infrastructure  have  been  involved  in 
the  cocaine  trade  and  in  trafficking 
into  southern  Florida."  What  we  are 
talking  about,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  very 
direct  relationship  about  the  most  se- 
rious allegations  that  the  Contras 
have  been  involved  in  shipping  illegal 
drugs  into  the  United  States,  this 
fighting  force  In  Nicaragiw  which  is 
the  beneficiary  of  the  generosity  of 
American  taxpayers. 

I  think  these  are  the  most  serious  al- 
legations. I  do  not  think  another  dime 
should  go  to  the  Contras  until  these 
allegations  have  been  thoroughly 
cleared  up. 

Recently  we  heard  from  the  Iran- 
Contra  hearings,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tes- 
timony of  one  Robert  Owen,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
North  who  told  us  a  number  of  things 
that  I  think  many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress had  already  believed  about  the 
Contras.  And  in  an  article  characteriz- 
ing Mr.  Owen's  testimony,  the  New 
York  Times  said  In  an  article  headed 
"In  Public.  Praise  for  Contras;  In  Pri- 
vate, a  Darker  U.S.  View." 

The  article  goes  on  to  say: 

While  American  officials  were  publicly 
touting  the  virtues  of  the  Nicaraguan  rebel 
leaders.  Government  officials  and  other  par- 
ticipants in  the  contras'  private  aid  network 
viewed  some  leaders  of  the  movement  as 
wasteful,  incompetent  and  possibly  corrupt, 
according  to  Congressional  testimony  and 
documents,  the  contra  movement  had  only 
one  leader:  Adolfo  Calero,  the  former  Coca- 
Cola  bottler  turned  revolutionary  who  ap- 
peared today  before  the  Congressional  com- 
mittees investigating  the  Iran-contra  affair. 

Mr.  Calero  told  the  committee  members 
that  in  1985  he  gave  Colonel  North  $90,000 
in  blank  travelers'  checks  that  could  be 
cashed  by  the  bearer.  Congressional  investi- 
gators said  they  had  been  unable  to  deter- 
mine how  Colonel  North  spent  much  of  that 
money. 

Again.  I^.  Speaker,  we  are  talking 
about  tax  dollars,  we  are  talking  about 
the  Contras  and  we  are  talking  about 


their  condtict.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  forget  it  for  a  moment. 

Referring  again  to  Mr.  Owen.  I 
quote: 

Mr.  Owen's  long,  typed  memos  told  Colo- 
nel North  of  charges  circulating  among  the 
contras  and  their  supporten  of  being  vic- 
timised by  "sweetheart  deals,"  referring  to 
arms  transactions  with  retired  BCaj.  Oen. 
Richard  V.  Secord. 

Now,  some  United  States  officials 
who  work  with  the  Contras  say  they 
are  concerned  that  should  the  Contras 
ever  attain  power  in  Nicaragua  their 
leaders  may  indeed  be  ill-suited  to  run 
that  country.  Mr.  Owen's  memo — and 
keep  in  mind  Mr.  Owen  is  a  supporter 
of  the  Contras  and  indeed  he  was  a 
staff  member  of  the  National  Security 
Council— and  I  quote: 

Mr.  Owen's  memo,  whose  conclusions  were 
endorsed  by  Government  officials,  said  Mr. 
Calero  surrounded  himself  with  aides  who 
were  "liars  and  greedy  and  power-motivat- 
ed." adding: 

"This  war  has  become  a  business  to  many 
of  them.  There  Is  still  a  belief  the  Marines 
are  going  to  have  to  invade,  so  let's  get  set 
so  we  will  automatically  be  the  ones  put 
into  power." 

As  for  the  contra  aid  package  approved  by 
Congress  in  1986,  Mr.  Owen  wrote  that 
without  improvements,  it  "will  be  like  pour- 
ing money  down  a  sinkhole,"  and  added: 
"Things  will  not  get  better,  they  will  get 
worse.  The  heavy  band  of  the  gringo  is 
needed." 

These  are  the  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
a  meml>er  of  the  staff  of  Lt.  CoL 
Oliver  North,  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Natioiud  Security  Council. 

What  was  being  said  in  private,  in 
memos  exchanged  between  members 
of  this  administration,  was  not  what 
was  being  told  to  the  American  people 
or  to  the  Congress,  the  public. 

I  think  that  the  American  people 
have  the  right  to  know  how  these  mil- 
lions and  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  squandered  and  wasted 
by  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua.  And  how 
have  the  Contras  themselves  lived.  Mr. 
Speaker?  Here  is  an  article  from  News- 
week magazine  earUer  this  year 

Beset  by  doubts  about  their  military  prow- 
ess and  by  persistent  reports  of  human- 
rights  abuses  in  the  Nicaraguan  war  zone, 
the  Contra  high  command  has  succumbed 
to  internal  feuding. 

I  also  talk  about  featherbedding  in 
the  UNO  bureaucracy.  UNO  stands  for 
United  Nicaraguan  Opposition.  It  goes 
on  to  state,  "UNO's  directors  are  said 
to  be  paid  upwards  of  $80,000  per  year 
in  salary  while  some  40  staffers  and 
consultants  are  said  to  earn  a  mini- 
mum of  $36,000  per  year.  There  is  talk 
about  travel  expenses  of  up  to  $500 
per  day  and  much  criticism  of  United 
Nicaraguan  Opposition's  representa- 
tives abroad. 

Idr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
American  people.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  American  taxpayers  envisioned 
when  Ronald  Reagan  characterized 
these  people  as  the  moral  equivalent 
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of  the  pounding  Pithers,  I  do  not 
think  they  envteloned  salaries  of 
$80,000  per  year. 

D  1740 
I  do  not  think  they  envteloned 
consultants  earning  $36,000  a  year. 
When  they  listen  to  the  President 
■pMklns  about  the  Contras  In  Nicara- 
gua. I  do  not  think  the  people  we  rep- 
resent recogntee  or  approve  of  $600 
per  day  In  travel  vouchers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  what  the  Con- 
tras are  all  about 

But  It  to  not  only  the  Contras.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  also  our  own  State  De- 
partment. Here  to  an  article,  believe  It 
or  not— I  would  not  believe  It  If  I  did 
not  see  It  In  black  and  white— that 
sUtes  that  the  UA  SUte  Department 
was  said  to  pay  $276,186  to  hire  a 
puUlc  relations  company  in  Washing- 
ton. DC.  to  promote  the  cause  of  the 
Contras  in  Nicaragua. 

Well,  the  people  out  there  Itotenlng, 
who  Itoten  to  these  special  orders 
every  evening,  the  people  out  there 
who  have  been  Itotenlng  to  the  speech- 
es by  members  of  the  Republican 
Party  defending  the  Contras.  I  think 
they  ought  to  ask  themselves,  did  they 
talk  about  the  $276,000  to  a  PR  firm 
In  Washington.  DC,  to  defend  the 
Contras?  Did  they  talk  about  $80,000  a 
year  in  salaries  or  $36,000  a  year  in  sal- 
aries or  $500  per  day  in  travel  ex- 
penses? I  think  they  did  not.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  with  good  reason. 

These  are  serious  Issues,  but  they 
are  not  nearly  as  serious  as  some 
others;  In  fact,  they  are  almost  frivo- 
lous compared  to  the  very  serious  vio- 
lations in  the  area  of  human  rights 
that  have  been  brought  against  the 
Contras.  Virtually  every  major  Ameri- 
can human  rights  monitoring  group 
and  international  groups  as  well, 
highly  reputable  groups,  have  con- 
demned most  vigorously  the  Contras 
in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  have  condemned 
the  Sandinistas,  too.  We  have  no  brief 
for  the  Sandintota  government,  but  we 
are  not  fimdlng  the  Sandintota  govern- 
ment. President  Reagan  to  not  asking 
thto  coming  fall  for  $105  million  for 
the  Sandintota  government.  The  Issue 
to  not  the  conduct  of  the  Sandlntotas, 
which  we  deplore  and  of  which  I  dis- 
approve, speaking  only  for  myself.  The 
issue  to  the  behavior  of  those  people 
we  fund,  those  people  to  whom  we 
have  given  literally  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  taxpayer  dollars. 

I  believe  we  have  an  obligation  In 
the  Congress  and  in  the  country  to 
hold  those  to  whom  we  extend  our  na- 
tional Treasury  to  a  higher  standard 
than  those  to  whom  we  do  not  extend 
American  foreign  aid.  So  we  have  to 
examine.  I  think,  very  closely  and  with 
great  seriousness  the  record  of  the 
human  rights  violations  by  the  Con- 
tras. 
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Again  reading  from  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  thto  past  Febru- 
ary. February  10.  1987.  speaking  of  a 
report  by  an  organization  involved 
with  human  rights  called  Americas 
Watch,  the  report  said: 

The  Contrms  also  engmge  In  widespread 
kidnapplns  of  clvUlans.  apparently  for  pur- 
poaea  of  recruitment  as  well  as  Intimidation. 
"The  eacalatlns  brutality  of  Contra  prac- 
tices," the  report  said,  leads  America* 
Watch  to  conclude  that  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  clvtUa.'a  has  become  a  de  facto 
poUcy  of  the  Contra  forces." 

Mr.  Speaker,  thto  to  what  our  tax 
dollars  are  being  used  to  pay  for  when 
we  sustain  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua- 
bringing  more  illegal  drugs  into  the 
United  SUtes,  hiring  a  public  relations 
firm  with  SUte  Department  dollars  to 
defend  the  Contras,  the  lavish  life 
style  of  the  Contras  themselves. 

We  remember  the  missing  $27  mil- 
lion In  hiunanltarian  asstotance  which 
to  now  the  subject  of  a  criminal  Inves- 
tigation In  the  United  SUtes  to  find 
out  precisely  what  happened  to  the 
$27  million  which  was  extended  to  the 
Contras.  And  finally,  and  most  serious- 
ly, there  are  human  rights  violations 
by  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua,  including 
recently  the  death  of  a  young  Ameri- 
can named  Ben  Under,  who  was,  as 
the  best  evidence  Indicates,  shot  by 
the  Contras  as  he  lay  woimded  on  the 
ground.  Thto  has  extended  not  only 
throughout  Nicaragua  but  now  even  to 
our  own  country. 

Mr.  DaPAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  my  dtotingutohed  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Mr.  Under.  We  have  people 
here,  the  Contras,  who  tell  us  that 
they  want  to  bring  peace  to  the  region, 
and  that  they  are  going  to  overthrow 
the  government  of  the  Sandlntotas. 
Yet  if  there  to  anyone  who  to  bringing 
peace  Into  the  region,  if  there  to 
anyone  who  was  attacking  the  root 
cause  of  the  unrest  In  the  region  of 
Central  America,  it  was  Ben  Under. 

He  was  a  young  man  from  my  home 
SUte,  from  Portland.  OR,  an  idealistic 
yoimg  man  who  went  there.  And  what 
was  hto  offense?  For  what  reason  was 
he  klUed  by  the  Contras,  by  these 
people  who  are  the  "moral  equivalent 
of  our  Founding  Fathers?"  He  was 
killed  because  he  was  constructing  or 
was  at  that  time  in  fact  planning  the 
second  small  hydroelectric  dam.  at- 
temptli\g  to  bring  electricity  to  isolat- 
ed nu^  villages  so  that  they  could 
have  televtoion  and  radio  and  some 
very  basic  things  that  we  take  very 
much  for  granted  In  our  coimtry. 

If  there  was  a  freedom  fighter  In 
Nicaragua,  that  freedom  fighter  was 
Ben  Under,  because  thto  man  was 
there  truly  In  the  cause  of  peace, 
showing  what  democracy  and  educa- 


tion can  do  for  a  nation.  He  was  al- 
lowed to  go  there  freely  by  the  United 
SUtes,  as  we  are  allowed  to  travel 
freely.  He  was  educated  in  the  United 
SUtes,  and  he  took  that  education  and 
he  went  to  Nicaragua,  and  he  was 
trying  to  help  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try. 

I  beUeve  that  Mr.  Under  typifies 
more  what  the  United  SUtes  should 
be  doing  In  that  region  than  all  the 
money  that  we  have  dumped  Into 
these  Contras  In  their  attempt  to  pro- 
voke and  perpetuate  a  war  In  that 

region.  

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
share  the  sentiments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  and  concur  with  him  en- 
tirely. I  think  that  the  Ben  Unders  in 
the  world  represent  the  very  best  as- 
pects of  our  cotmtry,  those  yoimg 
Americans  and  Americans  of  all  ages 
who  participate  In  activities  such  as 
the  Peace  Corps.  These  are  the  people, 
I  think,  who  represent  the  very  best 
part  of  our  country,  and  not  those 
such  as  the  Contras  who  Impose  their 
violent  ways  on  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

I  hope  that  we  can  begin  to  examine 
thto  policy  when  the  President  makes. 
as  I  anticipate  he  will,  Mr.  Speaker, 
hto  request  for  another  $105  million 
next  year  for  military  asstotance  for 
the  Contras.  and  I  hope  that  the 
House  and  Senate  will  Join  in  rejecting 
thto  request  so  that  we  can  begin  to 
find  a  way  to  resolve  the  dtopute  In 
Nicaragua  and  to  make  a  niunber  of 
things  clear  to  the  SandlntoU  govern- 
ment: That  there  are  things  that  are 
unaccepUble  to  the  United  SUtes, 
that  we  are  not  going  to  tolerate,  for 
example,  the  placement  of  Soviet 
MIG's  In  Nicaragua,  that  we  are  not 
going  to  allow  it  to  become  a  Soviet 
base  in  thto  hemisphere,  that  we  are 
not  going  to  allow  the  placement  of  of- 
fensive weapons,  as  a  great  Democratic 
President.  John  Kennedy,  did  not 
allow  the  placement  of  offensive  nu- 
clear weapons  by  the  Soviet  Union  In 
thto  hemtephere,  that  those  things  are 
unaccepUble  and  the  Democratic 
Party  f  eeto  very  strongly  about  that. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  U.S.  Government  and 
our  American  Uxpayers  should  be  pro- 
viding millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
In  an  effort  to  Illegally  overllirow  an- 
other government  and  to  f  imd  a  group 
Involved  In  bringing  drugs  Into  the 
United  SUtes  and  bringing  In  lavtoh 
life  styles  and  serious  human  rights 
violations.  That  to  not  what  to  best  for 
our  country,  and  we  hope  that  come 
thto  fall  the  American  people  will 
reject  that  policy. 
Mr.  DkFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 

gentleman  yield?  

Mr.   KOSTMAYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DiFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  continue  a  bit  along  the  lines 


where  the  previous  speaker  left  off.  I 
have  heard  so  much  that  has  made  me 
so  angry  about  thto  subject  In  the  past 
weeks. 

It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  we  were 
on  the  floor  debating  whether  or  not 
to  rescind  or  to  not  pay  the  additional 
$40  million  to  the  Contras  to  piu^ue 
thto  war  In  Central  America. 

During  that  debate  I  asked  a  ques- 
tion which  my  friends,  my  colleagues 
from  the  other  side  of  the  atole.  have 
yet  to  answer,  and  that  to.  If  there 
were  a  single  program  In  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  United  SUtes.  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  or  a  program 
that  provides  housing  or  medical  care 
for  our  senior  citizens.  If  we  had  esUb- 
Itohed  such  a  program  last  year  and  we 
had  allocated  $40  mUlion  or  $27  mU- 
lion,  as  we  did  2  years  ago.  and  we 
could  not  accoiuit  for  $17  million  of 
that  total,  I  wonder,  would  my  friends 
on  that  side  of  the  atole  stand  up  and 
ask  us  to  give  more  money  to  that  pro- 
gram? The  answer  was  then,  as  It  to 
now.  a  resoiuidlng  silence  from  that 
side  of  the  Chamber.  They  would  not 
tolerate  that  in  a  domestic  program. 
They  would  not  tolerate  that  in  a  pro- 
gram that  benefits  the  citizens  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Yet  when  It  comes  to  the  Contras, 
when  the  Contras  get  $27  million  and 
$17  million  disappears,  when  part  of 
that  money  to  traced  to  bank  accounts 
In  the  Caribbean  and  $2.3  million  to 
traced  to  a  comer  grocery  store  in  Te- 
gucigalpa. Honduras,  which  Just  hap- 
pens to  be  owned  by  some  Honduran 
military  coloneto,  we  hear  thto  story. 
When  they  went  to  interview  the  man- 
ager of  that  store,  a  small  store  like 
many  of  us  have  In  our  neighbor- 
hoods, they  asked.  "Have  the  Contras 
been  in  here?  We  have  traced  over  $2 
million  in  expenditures  to  your  store." 

The  gentleman  said.  "Well,  yes,  they 
come  In  every  once  In  a  while,  and 
they  buy  a  little  beer.  I  think  they  are 
Contras,  but  I  am  not  sure."  But  he 
could  not  tell  us  where  the  $2.3  million 
went.  It  had  not  been  spent  In  hto 
store  to  buy  provtolons  or  humanitari- 
an goods. 

Yet  that  money  to  still  unaccounted 
for.  and  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  atole  still  want  to  give  more. 
They  want  to  give  the  additional  $40 
million,  and  they  want  to  give  $105 
million  next  fall.  I  Just  cannot  under- 
stand thto  contradiction.  It  to  Just 
mind  boggling  to  think  that  we  are 
going  to  apply  a  double  standard  when 
It  comes  to  the  Contras.  We  say  that 
when  $5  million  or  $10  million  or  $15 
million  to  missing,  that  to  OK,  but 
when  It  comes  to  the  senior  citizens  of 
the  United  SUtes  or  the  youth  of 
America  or  our  students,  we  want 
every  single  petuiy  accoimted  for.  I 
think  they  have  It  backward. 

I  think  If  we  are  going  to  cut  slack 
anywhere,  we  should  cut  It  In  the  pro- 
grams   that    benefit    the    people    of 


America,  although  I  do  not  even  advo- 
cate that,  but  it  certainly  should  not 
be  allowed  for  the  Contras.  We  should 
not  be  setting  aside  our  fiscal  conserv- 
atism when  It  comes  to  the  Contras. 

Mr.  Owen,  testifsrlng  Just  recently 
here  on  Capitol  Hill,  made  some  as- 
tounding sUtements,  and  he  also  put 
some  interesting  quotes  in  memos.  He 
was  Ulking  about  the  same  people  our 
President  has  talked  about,  the  people 
who  are  the  "moral  equivalent  of  our 
Foimdlng  Fathers."  Let  us  hear  a  few 
quotes  from  Kfr.  Owen: 

They  are  not  first-rate  people.  In  fact, 
they  are  liars  and  greed-and-power-motlvat- 
ed. 

I  do  not  believe  that  that  character- 
izes the  Founding  Fathers  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America. 

The  FDN  has  done  a  good  Job  of  keeping 
competence  out  of  the  organization. 

I  do  not  believe  that  characterizes 
the  Founding  Fathers  and  the  spirit  of 
the  people  who  fought  so  hard  to  es- 
Ublish  a  democracy  In  the  United 
SUtes  of  America. 

This  war  has  become  a  business  to  many 
of  them.  There  is  still  a  belief  the  marines 
are  going  to  have  to  invade,  so  let's  get  set 
so  we  will  automatically  be  the  ones  put 
Into  power. 

These  are  all  quotes  from  someone 
who  knows  them  all  too  well. 

Well,  if  you  had  said  that  to  our 
Foimdlng  Fathers  as  they  stood 
around  In  the  winter  at  Valley  Forge 
with  their  feet  wrapped  in  rags,  and 
begged  for  money  and  contributions 
for  bullets  and  clothes  to  arm  our  Rev- 
olution against  an  oppressive  govern- 
ment. If  they  had  had  that  attitude, 
we  would  not  be  a  free  Nation  today. 

I  do  not  believe  these  people  are  the 
Founding  Fathers  or  the  equivalent  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  of  our  country. 

Here  to  another  quote: 

If  the  (100  million  is  approved  and  things 
go  on  as  they  have  these  last  5  years,  it  will 
be  like  pouring  money  down  a  sinkhole. 

Well,  there  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. If  we  cannot  accoimt  for  the 
moneys  we  have  given  them  in  the 
past,  we  certainly  should  not  give 
them  any  money  In  the  future.  And 
the  moneys  we  can  account  for  have 
not  gone  to  a  purpose  which  I  would 
condone— the  killing  of  Ben  Under, 
the  killing  of  Innocent  civilians,  and 
the  destruction  of  medical  clinics  and 
hydroelectric  projects. 

Are  we  going  to  continue  to  support 
a  foreign  policy  that  to  guaranteed  to 
fail,  or  are  we  going  to  begin  to  sup- 
port a  genuine  effort  toward  a  negoti- 
ated peace  In  Central  America?  We 
must  move  toward  a  negotiated  peace, 
and  I  believe  we  can  achieve  a  negoti- 
ated peace  If  we  act  firmly  and  we  act 
within  the  principles  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  and  we  do  not  sup- 
port these  corrupt  practices  and  these 
people  who  enjoy  no  popular  support 
In  the  Government  within  the  coimtry 
of  Nicaragua. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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RESPECT  FOR  HXJMAN  RIGHTS 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Mineta] 
to  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  respect 
for  human  rights  are  the  basic  set  of 
moral  standards  which  we  have  esUb- 
itohed  as  a  minimum  level  for  our  be- 
havior. These  basic  tenets  of  our  exist- 
ence differ  from  any  other  rights  we 
may  possess,  for  they  are  never  to  be 
suspended— no  matter  what  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

We,  as  a  democratic  nation,  have 
always  placed  a  strong  emphasto  on 
human  rights.  Our  Nation's  founders 
emphasized  the  importance  of  human 
rights  to  our  Nation  by  providing  for 
them  under  our  Constitution.  Howev- 
er, it  has  become  apparent  that  the 
Contras,  who  we  support  in  the  Nlca- 
raguan  civil  war,  are  guilty  of  signifi- 
cant human  rights  violations. 

Why  should  we  be  so  concerned 
about  the  human  rights  abuses  of  a 
rebel  army  in  Central  America?  We 
must  keep  in  mind  that  In  the  most 
recent  years,  the  admlntotration  has 
guided  the  activities  of  the  Contras 
and  served  as  their  principal  political 
proponent,  and  of  course  the  admlnto- 
tration provides  their  principal  fund- 
ing. Accordingly,  we  must  share  the 
responsibility  for  their  abuses  of 
human  rights. 

The  Contras  have  repeatedly  violat- 
ed human  rights  by  failing  to  make  a 
sincere,  effective  effort  to  protect  the 
civilian  population  of  Nicaragua.  Re- 
ports of  these  violations  are  not  Just 
propaganda  as  the  Contras  have 
claimed,  but  Instead  they  have  been 
Independently  verified  by  a  number  of 
sources  which  include  American  Jour- 
naltots  and  respected  human  rights 
Catch  groups. 

In  fact.  Contra  attacks  on  civilians 
have  been  so  commonplace  as  to  con- 
stitute a  clear  Contra  practice,  and  we 
must  therefore  conclude  are  their 
actual  policy.  These  outrages  against 
human  rights  have  Involved  more  than 
Just  attacks  on  civilians.  Other  abuses 
have  Included  kidnapings,  poor  treat- 
ment of  prisoners,  numerous  outrages 
against  himfian  dignity,  and  violations 
against  medical  and  relief  personnel. 

These  attacks  upon  civilians,  which 
Include  both  selective  and  indiscrimi- 
nate killings,  are  an  absolute  outrage. 
One  Incident  documents  a  Contra 
attack  upon  a  cooperative  in  Camoapa. 
Ghontales.  As  a  result  of  thto  attack,  a 
12-year-old  girl,  a  5-year-old  girl,  and  a 
woman  were  killed  when  a  grenade 
was  thrown  into  their  home.  Further. 
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one  man  wm  killed  attempting  to 
defend  the  cooperative  and  another 
woman  waa  simply  shot  to  death.  In 
addition  to  the  five  killed,  many  were 
also  wounded.  After  the  attack,  the 
Contraa  proceeded  to  bum  down  five 
home*  and  a  shack  containing  cattle, 
medldne.  and  tools.  As  the  Contras 
left,  they  kidnaped  five  people. 

The  term  recruitment  is  one  which 
is  used  quite  loosely  by  the  Contras. 
Often  what  is  described  as  reeruit- 
mmt.  amounts  to  little  more  than  kid- 
naping. In  one  account,  a  group  of 
Contras  entered  the  village  of  Jlno- 
tega  and  forcibly  recruited  18  men  and 
a  woman.  Kidnaping  eivUiana  into 
their  armed  forces  is  in  reaUty  enslave- 
ment. ^  ^^ 
In  addition  to  the  human  rights 
abuses  alrndy  mentioned,  human  dig- 
nity is  often  disregarded  in  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners.  In  fact,  one  civilian 
prisoner  known  to  have  been  held  by 
the  Contras  was  found  dead.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  shot,  this  man's  body 
showed  obvious  signs  of  mutilation. 

Because  of  these  vicious  violations  of 
human  rights,  the  administration,  sup- 
ported the  esUbllshment  of  a  human 
rights  commission  to  monitor  and  in- 
vesUgate  the  allegations  against  the 
Contras.  So,  in  1985,  the  United  Nica- 
raguan  Opposition  [UNO],  the  um- 
brella organization  of  the  Contra 
groups,  established  a  human  righto 
office  in  CoaU  Rica  known  as  the 
United  Nlcaraguan  Opposition-Human 
Righto  Commission  (UNO-CDHl.  This 
office  operated,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Contra  movement,  on  our  funding. 

However.  In  August  of  1988.  Contra 
leader  Enrique  Bermudez  dissolved  the 
UNO-CDH.  Diuring  Ito  brief  tenure, 
the  UNO-CDH  compiled  Information 
on  21  cases  in  which  it  recommended 
prosecution.  Of  these  21  cases,  19  actu- 
ally led  to  a  conviction.  What  Is  not  re- 
vealed by  these  seemingly  optimistic 
numbers,  is  that  out  of  these  19  con- 
victions, only  one  case  involved  an 
attack  upon  a  Nlcaraguan  civilian. 
Among  the  other  cases,  incldento  of 
abuses  by  Contra  soldiers  against 
other  Contra  soldiers  are  involved.  So, 
out  of  all  the  attacks  on  civUians  in 
Nicaragua,  the  UNO-CDH  was  only 
able  to  document  one  case. 

The  continuing  onslaught  of  himian 
righto  violations  caused  the  formation 
of  another  human  righto  commission, 
which  established  offices  in  CosU 
Rica  and  Honduras.  Again,  this  organi- 
sation came  at  the  urging  and  funding 
of  our  Government. 

This  new  group,  the  Asoclaclon  Ni- 
caraguense  Pro  Derechos  Humanos 
[the  ANFDHl.  has  so  far  been  unable 
to  esUblish  Itself  as  anything  more 
than  an  arm  of  the  Contras  anti-San- 
dlnlsta  propaganda  effort. 

In  one  of  the  more  well-known  cases, 
an  attack  on  the  village  of  El  NUpero, 
the  findings  of  the  ANPDH  were  In 
broad  contrast  to  Independent  reporto 
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compiled  by  a  team  of  investigators 
from  Americas  Watch,  a  reporter  from 
the  Washington  Post,  and  a  reporter 
from  the  Miami  Herald. 

In  the  ANPDH's  account  of  the  inci- 
dent. El  Nispero  was  taken  for  4  hours 
by  a  contingent  of  Contra  soldiers, 
after  which  Nlcaraguan  Government 
troops  proceeded  to  mutilate  and  de- 
capitate bodies.  However,  in  the  three 
other  reporto  on  this  incident,  the 
facts  seem  quite  different.  Two  elderly 
women  were  shot  In  their  home,  by  a 
spray  of  Contra  submachlnegun  fire. 
Another  woman  was  shot  to  death 
fleeing  the  post  and  a  1 -year-old  Infant 
died  from  bullet  wounds  Inflicted  as 
the  Contras  took  another  building  in 
the  town. 

Another  1-year-old  Infant,  who 
during  the  confusion  of  the  attack  had 
been  left  in  the  mUitary  post,  was 
found  the  next  morning  in  a  ditch 
with  ito  throat  slit.  In  addition  to  kill- 
ing five  civilians,  the  Contras  also  ab- 
ducted three  other  villagers,  stole  a 
number  of  personal  belongings,  and 
drank  13  cases  of  soda. 

Because  the  three  other  sources 
could  find  no  information  verifying 
the  charge  that  Nlcaraguan  troops 
had  arrived  and  mutilated  bodies  of 
the  dead,  the  ANPDH  report  is  re- 
duced to  little  more  than  a  propagan- 
da effort. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  Washington 
represenUtlve  of  the  ANPDH  told  the 
organization  Americas  Watch  that 
ANPDH  considers  Itself  directly  ac- 
counUble  to  the  United  States,  it  Is  es- 
pecially Important  that  we  work  to  see 
that  the  truth  Is  uncovered.  The  find- 
ings of  the  ANPDH  In  the  Incident  at 
El  Nispero  destroyed  any  credibility 
which  the  organization  might  have 
possessed  as  a  human  righto  concern 
group. 

Because  of  our  support  of  the 
Contra  movement.  It  Is  especially  im- 
portant that  we  monitor  their  actions. 
In  previous  years,  we  have  gone  fur- 
ther than  simply  arming  the  Contras, 
we  have  organized  and  trained  them. 
Since  we  have  taken  such  an  active 
role  in  assisting  the  Contra  movement, 
we  must  also  take  an  active  role  In  as- 
suming part  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  human  righto  violations  and 
abuses  they  commit.  We  in  the  U.S. 
Congress,  who  appropriated  $100  mil- 
lion In  aid  to  these  Contras,  must 
share  In  this  responsibility. 

Whether  or  not  one  Is  in  favor  of 
our  policy  of  aiding  the  Contras  is  ir- 
relevant. If  you  are  a  supporter  of  the 
Contra  movement,  then  these  abuses 
should  be  of  even  greater  concern. 

Yet  the  effort  must  be  made  to  win 
the  people  over  to  the  cause  of  estab- 
lishing a  democratic  government,  if 
the  Contras  are  to  be  successful.  In 
some  cases.  Contra  violence  against  ci- 
vilians has  been  great  enough  to  turn 
public  feeling  against  the  Contra 
forces. 


Most  importantly,  we  must  monitor 
and  seek  Improvement  In  the  human 
righto  in  this  situation  as  human 
beings,  not  in  the  name  of  a  political 
philosophy.  Allowing  gross  violations 
of  our  m<pi»w"m  standard  of  moral  be- 
havior, erodes  these  standards.  So.  as 
the  leaders  of  the  United  Stotes  and 
simply  as  civilized  human  beings,  we 
must  combat  the  violations  of  basic 
human  righto  occurring  in  the  name  of 
democracy. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Bir.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  com- 
mento  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, and  those  commento  of  the  other 
Members  who  spoke  before  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  In  the 
well  If  the  gentleman  would  agree 
with  me  that  the  three  main  questions 
before  us  are:  No.  1,  do  the  tactics  em- 
ployed by  the  Contras  in  battle  com- 
port with  U.S.  values,  basic  U.S. 
values?  That  is  No.  1. 

We  have  to  ask  ourselves  that  ques- 
tion, because  we  are  footing  the  bill. 

No.  2,  and  this  Is  a  generic  question, 
however  worthy  we  might  consider  the 
goal  to  be  to  put  pressure  on  the  San- 
dlnista  government  to  negotiate,  some 
people  would  say  to  overthrow  them, 
but  at  a  minimum  to  negotiate,  howev- 
er worthy  that  goal  may  be,  does  that 
goal  Justify  the  means  which  are  being 
employed? 

We  like  to  think  that  the  key  differ- 
ence between  our  society,  a  democra- 
cy, and  a  totalitarian  system,  whether 
the  right  or  the  left.  Is,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve any  goals  can  be  used  to  Justify 
terrorist  or  undemocratic  or  counter- 
human  values.  The  ends  do  not  Justify 
the  means. 

No.  3  Is.  In  fact,  are  the  Contras  ac- 
tually winning  over  the  hearto  and 
minds  of  the  Nlcaraguan  people  in  this 
effort?  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
moral  question.  There  Ls  a  responsibil- 
ity to  us,  because  we  are  the  bill 
payers;  and  there  Is  the  third  question 
on  pragmatic  grounds.  Are  the  people 
of  Nicaragua  enhancing  their  belief  In 
America,  and  are  they  becoming  more 
skeptical  of  the  Nlcaraguan  Govern- 
ment because  of  the  Contras? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  to  all 
three  questions  Is  a  pretty  negative 
one.  Maybe  the  gentleman  could  com- 
ment on  that  way  of  looking  at  the 

problem.    

Mr.  MINETA.  No  question  that  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  Moody,  when  he  poses  the 
three  questions  and  answers  them  as 
well. 

Obviously,  if  there  really  was  a 
movement  toward  the  support  of  the 
work   of   the   Contras   in   Nicaragua. 
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then  it  seems  to  me  there  would  be  a 
momentum  of  what  is  going  on  In 
terms  of  getting  to  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua,  the  one  that  is  constituted 
right  now. 

That  is  not  occurring,  and  so  it 
seems  to  me  the  kinds  of  abiises  that 
we  have  outlined  are  really  not  win- 
ning the  people  of  Nicaragua  to  the 
Contra  forces,  and  that  we  ought  not 
to  continue  funding  the  Contras  on  a 
military  basis. 

Mr.  MOODY.  If  we  look  at  the  his- 
tory of  Nicaragua,  It  seems  to  me  that 
any  movement  that  we  associate  our- 
selves with  and  fund  and  mobilize  and 
equip  is  to  some  extent  suspect,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  we  have  occu- 
pied that  country  with  our  own  troops, 
the  U.S.  Marines  some  20  years,  total- 
ing after  some  three  separate  occa- 
sions: and  we  supported  the  Somoza 
dictatorship,  father  and  son,  for  an- 
other 40  years. 

D  1810 

So  there  is  a  sense  I  think  in  Nicara- 
gua, at  least  I  felt  it  from  visiting 
there  three  times,  that  the  United 
States  has  really  not  had  the  Interest 
of  Nicaragua  at  heart,  but  rather  has 
used  Nicaragua  and  kind  of  pushed  It 
around.  We  have  not  accorded  to  these 
small  Central  American  countries  the 
same  kind  of  respect  and  dignity  that 
we  have  to  let  us  say  Brazil,  Argentina, 
and  other  countries  in  that  hemi- 
sphere. 

With  that  in  mind,  anything  we  do  Is 
going  to  some  extent  be  suspect:  but 
when  we  compound  the  problem  by 
supporting  groups  that  are  not  observ- 
ing human  righto.  It  seems  only  play- 
ing to  that  very  historic  sense  of  being 
pushed  around  that  the  Nlcaraguans 
feel  this.  The  irony  of  this  is  that 
while  they  feel  that  Uncle  Sam  has 
been  a  rather  Insensitive,  callous  and 
exploitive  neighbor,  the  average  Nlca- 
raguan likes  America.  They  like  Amer- 
icans. They  want  to  be  friendly  with 
Americans.  Most  Nlcaraguans  that  I 
meet  say: 

We  don't  think  your  government  is  pursu- 
ing a  very  intellisent  policy.  Even  though 
we  have  our  differences  with  the  Sandinis- 
tas, we  cannot  support  what  you  are  doing 
to  try  to  overthrow  them,  but  we  like  you  as 
Americans,  as  individuals.  We  wish  your 
policies  would  change  so  that  we  could  once 
again  be  friendly  to  your  country. 

That  Is  sort  of  the  tragedy  of  It,  that 
we  are  aligning  ourselves  with  the 
worst  elemento,  and  in  some  cases 
simply  poorly  disciplined  and  poorly 
led  yoimg  people  in  the  field  who  may 
not  have  human  righto  training;  but 
the  net  result,  it  seems  to  me,  we  are 
not  winning  the  hearto  and  minds  of 
the  Nlcaraguans.  We  know  from  the 
Vietnam  experience  how  essential  that 
Is  in  the  long  run  to  winning  the  war, 
because  a  determined  people  will  In 
the  end  throw  out  any  foreign  oppres- 
sor or  foreign  group  that  comes  In. 


No.  2,  In  the  last  analysis  we  have  to 
be  held  accoimtable  for  the  value 
system  that  is  being  implemented  in 
our  name  and  with  our  tax  dollars.  So 
whether  it  is  effectiveness  in  the  prag- 
matic sense  or  whether  it  Is  the  ends 
Justifying  the  means  or  whether  It  Is 
being  able  to  stand  up  and  say  that  we 
support  what  the  Contras  are  doing  in 
terms  of  human  righto.  It  seems  to  me 
the  answer  Is  a  pretty  sad  one  on  all 
three  coimto. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  bringing 
these  points  up  in  his  own  presenta- 
tion.   

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Neal).  The  Chair  wishes  to  clarify 
that  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Mineta]  has  been  addressing  the 
House  without  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
BUDGET  REGARDING  CUR- 
RENT LEVEL  OP  SPENDING 
AND  REVENUES  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1987 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Bfr.  Speaker,  on 
ttehalf  of  Chairman  William  H.  Gray 
III,  pursuant  to  the  procedures  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  section 
311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
as  amended.  I  am  submitting  for  print- 
ing in  the  CoRGRJESsioNAL  Record  the 
official  letter  to  the  Speaker  advising 
him  of  the  updated  current  level  of 
spending,  credit,  and  revenues  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  The  most  recent  cur- 
rent level  report  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress was  filed  on  May  7,  1987.  Since 
that  report,  the  Congress  has  cleared 
S.  626,  to  prohibit  the  Imposition  of  an 
entrance  fee  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
National  Monument;  changing  budget 
authority  and  outlay  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1987. 

The  term  "current  level"  refers  to 
the  estimated  amount  of  budget  au- 
thority, outlays,  credit  authority  and 
revenues  that  are  available — or  will  be 
used— for  the  full  fiscal  year  in  ques- 
tion based  only  on  enacted  law. 

Current  level  reports  are  intended  to 
provide  Members  information  to  com- 
pare enacted  spending  and  revenues 
with  the  aggregate  ceilings  on  budget 
authority,  outlays,  and  revenues  estab- 
lished in  a  budget  resolution;  and  also 
to  compare  enacted  legislation  with 
the  allocations  of  new  discretionary 
budget  authority,  entitlement  author- 
ity, and  new  credit  authority  made  to 
a  committee  pursuant  to  subsection 
302(a)  of  the  Budget  Act,  as  amended. 
This  report  compares  the  spending, 
credit,  and  revenue  levels  in  current 
level  with  those  assumed  In  the  budget 
resolution  tor  fiscal  year  1987,  Senate 


Concurrent  Resolution  120,  adopted 
on  June  26,  1986. 

Current  level  reporto  provide  infor- 
mation that  Is  necessary  for  enforcing 
section  311  of  the  Budget  Act,  as 
amended.  Subsection  311(a)  prohlblto 
the  consideration  of  a  spending  or  rev- 
enue measure  if  the  adoption  of  that 
measure  would  cause  the  ceiling  aa. 
total  new  budget  authority  or  total 
outlays  set  in  the  budget  resolution 
for  a  fiscal  year  to  be  exceeded  or 
would  cause  revenues  to  be  less  than 
the  appropriate  level  of  revenues  set 
in  the  budget  resolution. 

SutNsection  311(b)  provides  an  excep- 
tion to  the  311(a)  point  of  order  for 
measures  which  would  breach  the  ceil- 
ings on  total  spending  set  in  the 
budget  resolution  but  would  not  cause 
a  committee  to  exceed  ito  "appropriate 
allocation"  of  discretionary  spending 
authority  made  pursuant  to  section 
302(a)  of  the  Budget  Act.  Such  an  ex- 
ception was  first  provided  by  the 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  280. 
98th  Congress.  The  exception  was 
made  permanent  by  the  amendmento 
to  the  Budget  Act  Included  in  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  (Public  Law  99- 
177,  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs).  This 
exception  is  intended  to  protect  a  com- 
mittee that  has  stayed  within  ito  allo- 
cation of  discretionary  budget  author- 
ity and  new  entitlement  authority 
from  points  of  order  if  the  total  spend- 
ing ceilings  have  been  breached  for 
reasons  outelde  of  Ito  control.  The 
fiscal  year  1987  302(a)  allocations  to 
House  committees  made  pursuant  to 
the  conference  report  on  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  120  were  printed  in 
House  Report  99-666,  July  9,  1986. 

Section  311(c)  of  the  Budget  Act. 
provides  that  for  purposes  of  enforc- 
ing section  311  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  levels  of  new  budget  au- 
thority, entitlement  authority,  out- 
lays, and  revenues  shall  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget.  c;urrent 
level  reporto  represent  partial  fulfill- 
ment of  this  enforcement  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Budget  Committee  by  pro- 
viding both  estimates  of  enacted  ag- 
gregate spending  and  revenues;  and. 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  appli- 
cabUity  of  the  section  311(b)  excep- 
tion, estimates  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  budgetary  effect  of  enacted 
legislation  within  a  committee's  Juris- 
diction and  the  allocation  of  spending 
authority  made  to  that  committee. 

Because  current  levels  reporto  are  in- 
tended both  to  inform  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  to  be  used  in  determin- 
ing appropriate  enforcement  of  the 
Budget  Act,  this  report  Includes  two 
seto  of  aggregate  expenditure  and  rev- 
enue levels.  The  first  set  of  estimates 
is  included  for  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing section  311   of  the  Budget  Act. 
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These  estlmatei  are  baaed  on  econom- 
ic and  technical  aBsumptiona  In  place 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
budget  resolution.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  120.  on  June  26.  1986.  This 
is  Intended  to  protect  committees 
which  acted  on  the  basis  of  the  as- 
sumptions of  the  budget  resolution 
from  changes  in  economic  and  techni- 
cal factors  over  which  they  have  no 
control.  Unless  the  Congress  adopts  a 
subsequent  budget  resolution  which 
alters  the  assumptions  about  legisla- 
tive actions,  committees  should  be  able 
to  expect  that  measures  that  conform 
with  the  budget  resolution  will  not  be 
subject  to  points  of  order  for  violation 
of  the  Budget  Act.  To  do  otherwise 
and  base  enforcement  on  constantly 
changing  economic  and  teclinical  esti- 
mates would  seriously  disrupt  the  leg- 
islative process,  penalize  committees 
which  are  unable  to  complete  work  on 
legislation  within  a  short  period  after 
adoption  of  a  budget  resolution,  and 
undermine  respect  for  budget  enforce- 
ment procedures. 

The  second  set  of  estimates  is  includ- 
ed solely  for  information  purposes.  It 
is  based  on  the  latest  economic  and 
technical  data  and  gives  the  best  avail- 
able estimates  of  the  actual  spending 
and  revenue  situation  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  They  are  intended  to  provide  a 
realistic  picture  of  the  current  budget 
situation. 

In  addition  to  section  311,  the 
Budget  Act  contains  another  point  of 
order  which  requires  Budget  Commit- 
tee estimates  for  enforcement.  Section 
S02(f)  of  the  Budget  Act.  as  amended, 
prohibits  the  consideration  of  a  meas- 
ure providing  new  budget  authority, 
entitlement  authority  or  new  credit 
authority  if  the  adoption  of  that  meas- 
ure would  cause  a  committee  to  exceed 
Its  allocation  of  new  spending  or  credit 
authority  made  pursuant  to  subsection 
302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act.  The  302(b) 
allocation  is  a  subdivision  of  the  new 
spending,  entitlement  and  credit  au- 
thority allocated  to  a  committee  pur- 
suant to  section  302(a),  among  either 
the  subcommittees  of  that  committee 
or  among  programs  over  which  the 
committee  has  Jurisdiction.  This  provi- 
sion was  added  to  the  Budget  Act  by 
the  amendments  Included  in  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985. 

Section  302(g)  provides  that  the  en- 
forcement of  section  302  shall  be 
based  on  estimates  of  spending  and 
credit  authority  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee Intends  to  fulfill  this  responsi- 
bility by  providing,  as  necessary,  a  sep- 
arate section  302  status  report  to  the 
Speaker. 

For  information  purposes  only,  cur- 
rent level  reports  will  continue  to  in- 
clude a  comparison  of  the  budget  and 
credit  authority  divided  among  the 
Appropriations  subcommittees  by  that 
committee's  302(b)  division  with  the 
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actual  enacted  spending  and  credit  leg- 
islation within  each  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

As  chairman  of  the  budget  process 
task  force,  and  on  t>ehalf  of  Chairman 
Obat.  I  intend  to  keep  the  House  In- 
formed regularly  on  the  status  of  the 
current  level. 

Houu  or  RxnunnrrATivKS. 
Coiof  rrm  on  thx  Budoit, 
Waihington,  DC.  June  10,  1997. 
Hon.  Jamkb  C.  Wrioht,  Jr.. 
Speaker.    U.S.    Houte    of   Repreaentativet, 
Waihington,  DC 

Dkaii  Mr.  Spkakkii:  On  January  30.  1076. 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  outlined  the 
procedure  which  It  had  adopted  In  connec- 
tion with  lU  responatbllities  under  Section 
311  of  the  Consressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
to  provide  estimates  of  the  current  level  of 
revenues  and  spending. 

I  am  herewith  transmitting  the  sUtus 
report  under  8.  Con.  Res.  130,  the  Concur- 
rent Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  Placal 
Year  1»87. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  pro- 
cedural situation  with  regard  to  the  spend- 
ing ceilings  (total  budget  authority  and 
total  outlays)  is  affected  by  Section  311(b) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended  by  P.L.  »9-177.  Enforcement 
against  possible  breaches  of  the  spending 
ceilings  under  311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act 
would  not  apply  when  a  measure  would  not 
cause  a  committee  to  exceed  lu  "appropri- 
ate allocation"  of  "new  discretionary  budget 
authority"  or  "new  entitlement  authority" 
made  pursuant  to  Section  303(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  It  should  be  noted  that  under 
this  procedure  the  committee's  outlay  allo- 
cation is  not  considered. 

The  intent  of  Section  311(b)  of  the 
Budget  Act  Is  to  protect  a  committee  that 
has  stayed  within  lU  spending  authority  al- 
locations—discretionary budget  authority  or 
new  entitlement  authority— from  poinU  of 
order  If  the  toUl  spending  ceilings  have 
been  breached  for  reasons  outside  of  Its  con- 
trol. The  303(a)  allocations  to  House  com- 
mittees made  pursuant  to  the  conference 
report  on  S.  Con.  Res.  120  were  printed  in 
H.  Rept.  99-6M  (July  9.  1986). 

The  enclosed  tables  compare  enacted  leg- 
islation to  each  committees  303(a)  alloca- 
tion of  discretionary  budget  authority,  new 
entitlement  authority,  new  direct  loan  obli- 
gations and  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments.  The  estimates  of  spending 
and  revenues  for  purposes  of  the  applica- 
tion of  points  of  order  under  the  Budget  Act 
are  baaed  upon  the  economic  and  technical 
assumptions  underlying  the  most  recently 
agreed  to  budget  resolution. 
Sincerely. 

WiixiAM  H.  Gray  III. 

Chairman. 

Rktort  to  thb  Sprakrr  or  the  U.S.  Hoosi 
or  Rbfrxsehtatives  Prom  the  ComirrTEE 
olf  the  budcet  om  the  status  of  the 
Fiscal  Year  1987  Cowgressiomal  Budget 
Aoopnm  i«  Skhatb  Comcorrdit  Rksolu- 
tioh  130 

RtniOlHG  COMPUTED  /OW  AS  OF  JUNE  9, 1987 
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■nDorr  AOTHORrrr 
Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  Is  not  Included  In  the 
current  level  estimate  and  that  exceeds 
$8,377  million  In  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  if  adopted  and  enacted,  would 
cause  the  appropriate  level  of  budget  au- 
thority for  that  year  as  set  forth  In  8.  Con. 
Res.  130  to  be  exceeded. 

OtTTLATS 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  that  exceeds 
14.618  million  in  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  If  adopted  and  enacted,  would 
cause  the  appropriate  level  of  budget  au- 
thority for  that  year  as  set  forth  In  S.  C^on. 
Res.  130  to  be  exceeded. 

REV  RM  UBS 

Any  measure  that  would  result  In  a  reve- 
nue loss  which  is  not  Included  In  the  current 
level  estimate  and  exceeds  $7,739  million  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  If  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  revenues  to  be  less  than  the  ap- 
propriate level  for  that  year  as  set  forth  In 
S.  Con.  Res.  130. 

FiKol  year  1987  budget  authority  compari- 
son of  current  level  and  budget  resolution 
allocation  by  committee  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 302 

(In  mUUoiw  o(  doUanl 

Current  letxl 
budget  authority 
House  authorizing  committee: 

Agriculture _ -..  ( -t-9«0) 

Armed  Services .... — —  (...) 

Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban 

Affairs ( -^  110) 

District  of  Columbia (...) 

Education  and  Labor ( + 10) 

Energy  and  Commerce ( -f  693 ) 

Foreign  Affairs (-t-D 

Oovemment  Operations .......  (...) 

House  Administration (...) 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs ...  ( -t- 176) 

Judiciary ( -M) 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies   ( +»3) 

Post  Office  and  Ovll  Service  .  ( + 106) 
Public  Works  and  Trmnspor- 

Utlon ( -8) 

Science  and  Technology ( -f  2) 

Small  Business .....-..._..  ( +  438) 

Veterans'  Affairs (  —  ) 

Ways  and  Means ( -fSSO) 

NoT«.-Coinmltle««  are  over  (  +  )  or  under  (-) 
their  303(s)  alloesUon. 


1,013.350      995.000      152.400 


FISCAL  YEAR  1987  BUDGET  AUTHORtTY  COMPARISON  OF 
CURRENT  LEVEL  AND  BUDCXT  RESOLUTION  SUBDIVI- 
SIONS OF  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 
PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  302 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1987  ALLOCATION  OF  NEW  ENTITLEMENT 
AUTHORITY  [NEA]  PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  302 
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U.S.  CORORBSS. 

Congressional  Budget  OmcE, 
Washington,  DC,  June  10,  1987. 
Hon.  WiLUAM  H.  Gray  III, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S. 

House  of  Representatives,   Washington, 

DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  section 
308(b)  and  In  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act,  as  amended,  this 
letter  and  supporting  detail  provide  an  up- 
to-date  tabulation  of  the  current  levels  of 
new  budget  authority,  estimated  outlays,  es- 
timated revenues,  and  direct  and  guaran- 
teed loan  levels  In  comparison  with  the  ap- 
propriate levels  for  those  items  contained  in 
the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  1987  budget  (S.  Con.  Res.  130). 
This  report  for  fiscal  year  1987  is  tabulated 
as  of  close  of  business  June  9,  1987.  A  sum- 
mary of  this  tabulation  is  as  follows: 
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Since  my  last  report  Congress  has  com- 
pleted action  on  S.  636.  prohibiting  entrance 
fees  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty  monument, 
changing  budget  authority  and  outlays. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  staff,  we 
have  enclosed  a  table  showing  the  major  dif- 


ferences between  the  current  level  for  1987 
and  CBO's  revised  baseline. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Oramuch, 

Acting  Director. 

PARLIAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT,  lOOTH  CONGRESS,  1ST 

SESSION,  HOUSE  SUPPORTING  DETAIL,  FISCAL  YEAR 

1987  AS  OF  aOSE  OF  BUSINESS  JUNE  9,   1987 
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Fiscal  year  1987  level  compared  toith  CBO 

revised  baseline  major  reestimates 

[In  billions  of  dolUrs] 

Outlayt 
<7BO  revised  baseline,  February  3, 

1987 1,009.8 

(Current  Level  as  of  June  9, 1987 990.4 


Total  Difference 19.4 

Due   to   revised   economic   assump- 
tions: 

Outer  Continental  Shelf „..  2.4 

Medicare .4 

Unemployment  trust  fund .3 

Other  Income  security  ( subf unc- 
tion 609 )  -  .2 

Medicaid -.3 

Social  Security _ -.8 

Net  Interest -12.3 

Due  to  technical  reestlmates: 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation ...  5.9 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration    5.0 


Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation 

National  Defense  (function  050).. 

Net  interest „. __„ 

Medicare _.._...„ 

Medicaid 

Other  Income  security  (subfunc- 
tion  609) 

Custom  user  fees  (budget  reclas- 
sification)  ™.™. 

Unemployment  truat  fund _.... 

Rural  Development  Insurance 
Fund 

Employer  share,  employee  retire- 
ment  

Civil  Service  Retirement  8c  Dis- 
ability  

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund.... 

Agricultural  Credit  Insurance 
Fund 

Oil  overcharge  (budget  reclassifi- 
cation)  

Economic  Support  Fund 

Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion  

Federal  Housing  Administration 
Fund 

Employees  Health  Benefits  Fund 

Outer  Continental  Shelf 

Veterans  Education  Benefits 
Fund 

Repayments  of  loans  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

Social  Security 

Postal  Service 

Other  reestlmates 


2.7 
3.6 
2Ji 
2.6 
1.4 


1.0 
.» 

.8 

.7 

.7 
.6 
.6 

.5 

.4 

.3 


.5 
.3 
.2 

-.3 


-.5 

-1.8 

1.5 


Fiscal  year  1987  current  revenue  level 

compared  with  CBO  February  baseline 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 

1917 
CBO  revised  baseline,  February  2, 

1987 834.1 

CHirrent  revenue  level  as  of  June 
9,  1987 860.1 


Total  difference -26.0 

Due   to   revised   economic   assump- 
tions    -  28.7 

Due  to  technical  reestlmates 2.7 

Due  to  changes  in  legislation ( ■ ) 

■  Less  tlisn  $10  million. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  (»nsent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Foley),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DkLat)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  RiTTER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crane,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
23. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Oakar)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 
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Mr.  Kaiijoiism.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Ajmumio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Ifr.  »-«-n«A,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.    BosTAMAHTE.    for    5    minutes. 

today. 

Mr.  P*acBLL.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PSASB,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bbowm  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Comms.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Oakab.  for  60  minutes,  on  June 

15. 
Mr.  Duun.  for  60  minutes,  on  June 

16. 
Mr.  PKAinc.  for  60  minutes,  on  June 

!«• 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MmRA)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matoiak) 

Mr.  MnfiTA.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  aomALB.  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  12. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to    revise    and    extend    remarks    was 
(ranted  to: 

Mr.  McCoixuii.  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  It  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Racoao  and  Is  estimated  to  cost  $5,401. 

D  1450 

Mr.  OussTAK.  after  rollcaU  174  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Pish,  after  rollcaU  176  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  OiLMAif.  during  general  debate 
on  HJl,  4. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  fix.  DxLat)  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter ) 

Mr.  GnjfAH. 

Mr.  BaooicnsLD  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McCoixuM. 

Mr.  CoMassT. 

Mr.  Fackakb. 

Mr.  RrrrcK. 

Mr.  Wbldoh. 

Mr.  Stamoblaiio. 

Mr.  Form. 

Mrs-SAiKi. 

Mr.  Daxtb. 

Mr.  Lorr  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PtKLOS. 

Mr.Knff. 

Mr.  COHTK. 

Mr.  ScHUUB. 

Mr.  CUMQBL 

Mr.  Baoham. 
Mr.  HxNRT. 
Mr.  Lkrt. 

Mr.  MORKLLA. 

Mr.  Pish. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ms.  Oakak)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SoLABZ. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  MOMTOOMBBT. 

Ms.  Kattob  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rob. 
Mr.  Swift. 


Mr.  DomrsLLT. 

Mr.  KoLTBB  In  four  instances. 

Mr.  Mbazbk. 

Mr.  Mamtom. 

Mr.  Sbabp. 

Mr.  HoTBB. 

Mrs.  SCRBOBDBB. 

Mr.  Tbaxlbb. 

Mr.  Bbbman. 

Mr.  Wbiss. 

Mr.  Atkihs. 

Mr.  Hbbtbl. 

Mrs.  Kbhhbllt. 

Mr.  DcwHBT  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Lahtos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PoBO  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  RlCHABOSOB. 

Mr.  Asm. 

Mrs.  Btboh. 

Mr.  TowKS. 

Mr.  DoBOAif  of  North  Dakota. 

liCr.  Caboim. 

Mr.  Tallon. 

Mr.  Matsvi. 

Mr.  GuABiHi. 

Mr.  Obtiz. 

Mr.  MoixoHAM. 


SENATE  BILUS  REFERRED 
Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 

titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 

table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 

follows: 
S.  »M.  An  act  to  dedicate  the  North  Ca«- 

cades  National  Park  to  Senator  Henry  M. 

Jackaon:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs. 
8J.  Res.  88.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

the  period  commencing  November  15.  1987. 

and  ending  November  21.  1987,  as  "Oeogra- 

phy  Awarenew  Week",  to  the  Committee  on 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
FRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  June  10. 
1987,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  bill  and  a  Joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles. 

H.R.  1947.  An  act  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  enhanced  retire- 
ment credit  for  UJB.  magistrates;  and 

H.J.  Res,  283.  Joint  resolution  recognizing 
the  service  and  contributions  of  the  Honora- 
ble WUbur  J.  Cohen. 


1691.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  calendar  year  1985 
report  on  the  Departments  Industrial 
Energy  Efficiency  Improvement  Program, 
pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  6345(e);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1592.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defenae 
Security  AMiatance  Agency,  transmitting 
notification  of  the  withdrawal  of  Transmit- 
tal No.  8T-A  concerning  the  proposed  en- 
hancement or  upgrade  of  capability  or  sensi- 
tivity of  technology  of  a  defense  article  pre- 
viously sold  to  Saudi  Arabia  (Ex.  Com.  No. 
1496)  pursuant  to  22  VS.C.  2776<bX5). 
AECA.  Sec.  S6(b)  (90  SUt.  741;  93  SUt.  708. 
709.  710:  94  SUt.  3134:  94  SUt.  1620);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1593.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of  Foreign  Scholarships,  transmitting  23rd 
annual  report  of  the  Pulbrlght  Program, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2467;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1694.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  semiannu- 
al report  of  the  activities  of  the  Inspector 
General  for  the  period  ended  March  31, 
1987,  pursuant  to  5  UJS.C.  app.  (Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978)  5(b);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1595.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of 
the  Inspector  General  for  the  period  Octo- 
ber 1,  1988  through  March  31.  1987,  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  app.  (Inspector  General  Act 
of  1978)  5(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1598.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  the 
agency's  annual  report,  fiscal  year  1988,  on 
actions  tAken  to  Increase  competition  for 
contracU.  pursuant  to  41  U.S.C.  419;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1597.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
paymenU  In  OSC  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  12  minutes 
iDjn.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Friday.  June  12.  1987.  at  10 
a.m. 


EXECimVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILUS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROE:  Committee  on  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology.  H.R.  145.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  a  computer  standards  program  within 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  to  pro- 
vide for  Govemment-wlde  computer  securi- 
ty, and  to  provide  for  the  training  In  securi- 
ty matters  of  persons  who  are  Involved  In 
the  management,  operation,  and  use  of  Fed- 
eral computer  systems,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: with  an  amendment  (Rept.  100-153. 
pt  1 ).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  BR(X)KS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  145.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  a  computer  standards  program  within 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  to  pro- 
vide for  Govemment-wlde  computer  securi- 
ty, and  to  provide  for  the  training  In  securi- 
ty matters  of  persons  who  are  Involved  In 
the  management,  operation,  and  use  of  Fed- 
eral computer  systems,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  100-153, 
pt.  1).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  (Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
2342.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  100-154).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 


REPORTS  OP  CX>MMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  (»mmittees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FRANK:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  945.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Allen  H. 
Platnlck  (Rept.  100-143).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FRANK:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1477.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Beulah  C. 
Shlfflett.  (Rept.  100-144).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FRANK:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1387.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  O.  Edmund 
Clubb  (Rept.  100-145).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FRANK:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1418.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rick  Han- 
gartner.  Russell  Stewart,  and  David  Walden 
(Rept.  100-146).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FRANK:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1386.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Idarsha  D. 
Christoper  (Rept.  100-147).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FRANK:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1275.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Joyce  O. 
McFarland  (Rept.  100-148).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FRANK:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1134.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Whiteworth  Incorporated  of  Gardena,  Cali- 
fomU  (Rept.  10(X-149).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FRANK:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  712.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lawrence  K. 
Lunt  (Rept.  100-150).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FRANK:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  525.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  M. 
GUI  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  100-151). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FRANK:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  441.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of 
Master  Sergeant  Nathaniel  Scott.  United 
SUtes  Army,  retired,  deceased  (Rept.  100- 
152).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILI^  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 

H.R.  2659.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  to  provide  for  appointment  of  addi- 
tional official  advisors  to  United  SUtes 
trade  delegations;  to  the  Coomiittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ARCHER: 

HJl.  2660.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  related  laws  to  extend  cover- 
age, to  correct  anomalies  In  payment  provi- 
sions, to  make  adjustments  In  the  disability 
offset,  aitd  to  make  management  improve- 


ments In  the  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance  Program,  to  make  various 
Improvements  In  the  Supplemental  Security 
Income  Program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BIAOGI: 
HJl.  2661.  A  biU  to  clarify  merchant 
seamen  citizenship  requirements  for  U.S.- 
flag  vessels:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Iilr.  BOULTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
KntP,  Mr.  Axchsr,  Mr.  Chknst,  Mr. 
Edwakos,  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Watkihs,  Mr.  Fields.  Mr. 
HucKABY.  Mr.  Bahton  of  Texas.  Mr. 
DeLat.   Mr.   Ahmet,   Mr.   Combebt. 
Mr.     DARirEMXYEK,     Mr.     Smitr     of 
Texas.  Mr.  Baktlett,  Mr.  Sweeney, 
Mr.  Schaetek.  and  Mr.  Holloway)  : 
H.R.  2662.  A  bill  to  Insure  energy  security 
for  the  Nation  by  expanding  the  domestic 
petroleum  base:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means.  Energy  and  Commerce. 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  COMBEST  (for  himself,  Bdr.  de 
la  Garza,  and  Mr.  Stenholm): 
H.R.  2663.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  esUb- 
lishment  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
a  plant  stress  and  water  conservation  re- 
search laboratory  and  program  at  Lubbock, 
TX;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  2664.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  89  of 
title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  pen- 
alties for  nondisclosure  of  serious  concealed 
dangers  by  certain  business  entities  and  per- 
sonnel; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FIELDS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Davis  of  Michigan): 
H.R.  2665.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Panama 
C^anal  Act  of  1979  to  esUbllsh  a  Panama 
Canal  Revolving  Fund,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:   to    the    Committee    on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SIKORSKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 

SCHEXTER.     Mr.     BOEHLKRT,     Mr.     JEP- 

POROS,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Green,  Mrs. 

Kennelly,  and  Mr.  Waxman): 

H.R.  2666.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 

Act  to  reduce  acid  deposition,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  2667.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  commission 
to  examine  the  Issues  associated  with  the 
teaching  of  values  In  elementary,  secondary, 
and  postsecondary  schools  and  In  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  LENT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rin- 
aldo,   Mr.    MOORHEAO,    Mr.    WiOTTA- 
KER.   Mr.   Tadke.   Mr.    Ritter,    Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Buley,  Mr.  Fields.  Mr. 
OxLEY,  Mr.   NiELSON  of  Utah,   Mr. 
BiLiRAKis.   Mr.   ScHAETER,   and  Mr. 
Callahan): 
H.R.  2668.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
H.R.  2669.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  exempt  distribu- 
tions under  the  Federal  retirement  system 
from  the  additional  tax  on  early  distribu- 
tions;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  HENRY  (for  himself.  Mr.  FoRS 
of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Grandy): 
H.R.  2670.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  the 


exclusion  from  gross  income  for  qualified 
scholarships  shall  include  scholardiips  re- 
ceived for  travel,  research,  and  living  ex- 
penses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota: 
H.R.  2671.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Lake  Andes- Wagner  Unit 
and  the  Marty  II  Unit,  South  DakoU  Pump- 
ing Division,  Pick-Sloan  Miaaouri  Basin  Pro- 
gram. South  Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Ms.  KAFTUR: 
H.R.  2672.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
veterans'  housing  programs,  to  the  C^ommit- 
tee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LANTOS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GiLICAN): 

H.R.  2673.  A  biU  to  facUiUte  implementa- 
tion of  the  1980  Hague  Convention  on  the 
C:ivil  Aspects  of  International  Child  Abduc- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MANTON: 
H.R.  2674.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streete  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  a  lump  sum  payment  to  public 
safety  officers  who  become  totally  and  per- 
manently disabled  as  a  result  of  a  cata- 
strophic Injury  sustained  In  the  line  of  duty: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MICA' 
H.R.  2675.  A  biU  to  amend  tiUe  ZVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  services  furnished  by  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  and  competitive  medi- 
cal plans  to  medicare  beneficiaries,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    PEASE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
(XiNGER.  Mr.  LxviN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Tauzin.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Wolfe.  Ms.   KAPTtm,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.   Mr.   Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Wyden,  and  Mr.  Wilson): 
H.R.  2676.  A  bill  to  provide  an  Improved 
program  of  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  mi  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Udall): 
H.R.  2677.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  procedures 
for  review  of  tril>al  consitutlons  and  bylaws 
or  amendments  thereto  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  June  18,  1934  (48  SUt.  987);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  SAIKI: 
H.R.  2678.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  program 
for  repayment  of  certain  student  loans  on 
behalf  of  persons  who  teach  in  public  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  or  vocational  schools; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H.R.  2679.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  provide  that  the 
port  use  excise  tax  shall  not  apply  to  cargo 
transported  between  Hawaii  and  any  posses- 
sion of  the  United  SUtes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways   and 

Means.  

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  2680.  A  bill  to  require  the  payment 
of  special  pay  for  duty  subject  to  hostile  fire 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  perform- 
ing duty  In  or  over  the  Persian  Gulf  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  2681.  A  bill  to  terminate  all  partici- 
pation by  the  United  SUtes  in  the  United 
Nations,  and  to  remove  all  privileges,  ex- 
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empUoiM.  MKl  Immunities  of  the  United  N»- 
tionK  to  the  Committee  on  Foreltn  Af fain. 
By  Mr.  BIAOOI  <(or  hlmaeU  and  Mn. 
RooKBiA): 
HJ  Res-  SIS-  Joint  reaoluUon  dealgnatlng 
tlM  month  of  Aucurt   1M7   m   "National 
Child  Support  Bnforc«ment  Month":  to  the 
committee  on  Port  Office  and  Ovll  Service. 
By  Mr.  ORKEN: 
HJ  Rea.  314.  Joint  reaoluUon  urglnc  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Sodallat  Republics  to  aUow 
Doctor  Semyon  Oluanan  and  hla  family  to 
emlcrate  to  larael:  to  the  Committee  on  Por- 
elgnAffaln.  _  „     , 

By  Mr.  HCK'l'EL  <for  himaelf.  Mr.  Ah- 
Doaoii.  Mr.  Barmrr.  Mr.  Buooi. 
Ifr.  CAaa.  Mr.  Coklho.  Mr.  CaocK- 
«rr.  Mr.  I>AiaB,  Mr.  db  la  Oamza. 
Mr.  Douuui  of  Callfomla,  Mr. 
KvAiis.  Mr.  FAUirrmoT.  Mr.  Fhohaji. 
Ifr  PaosT.  Mr.  OaAT  of  lUinoU.  Mr. 
Hanna.  Mr.  HamtT.  Mr.  HoaTOK, 
Mr.  Huirraa.  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Korr- 
HATBU  Mr.  LAOOMAasiHO.  Mr.  Lxvim 
of  Mlchican.  Mr.  Maktiii  of  New 
Tork.  Mr.  MAaniiKC  Mr.  Mrmfx. 
Mr.  MoirraoiBnT.  Ms.  OAKAa.  Mr. 
Puanix,  Mr.  RicRAaiMoii.  Mr.  Roa, 
Mr.  SAVAoa.  Mr.  SHimwAT.  Mr.  Roa- 
aara.  Mr.  Vamimji  Jaot.  Mr.  Vamo. 
Mr.  Wtuk.  and  Mr.  TATaoH): 
HJ.  Re*.  315.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beglniUng  September  4.  1»88.  as 
"National  Bowling  Week":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himaelf.  Mr.  VALKimifX.  Mr.  Coblx. 
Mr.  JoHBa  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Rosa.  Mr.  Hanm.  Mr.  Nbau  Mr. 
LANCABTaa.  and  Mr.  CiAaxa): 
HJ.  Res.  316.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  period  beginning  on  July  13.  1987,  and 
ending  on  July  28.  1987.  as  "United  SUtcs 
Olympic   PesUval-lM7   Celebration."    and 
<tf«ign*tlng  July  17.  1BS7.  as  "United  States 
Olympic  PesUval— 1M7  Day":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   DOROAN  of   North   DakoU 
(for  himaelf.  Mr.  Pbask.  Ms.  Sladoh- 
raa  of  New  York,  and  Ms.  KArrua): 
H.  Con.  Res.  138.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  should  be  re- 
organized In  order  to  strengthen  the  tax- 
payer assistance  and  enforcement  divisions 
and  narrow  the  $100  million  tax  gap;  to  the 
Coomilttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN  of  North  Carolina 
(for  himself.  Mr.  Abmby.  Mr.   Bal- 
UDiOBa.   Mr.   BABjfAas.   Mr.   Broom- 
nxLD.  Mr.  CoBLX.  Mr.  Couicm.  Mr. 
Dakixl.    Mr.    DicKinsoM.    Mr.    Ed- 
WABOS   of   Oklahoma.   I^.   Pawbu^ 
Mr.  Hinfn.  Mr.  HxmT.  Mrs.  Jokn- 
SOM  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Hnirraa.  Mr. 
Kyl.  Mr.  Lbath  of  Texas.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  California.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Moirr- 
ooHsaT,  Mr.  Mtitn  of  Washington. 
Mr.  OwniB  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Pat- 
TxasoH.  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Ridce.  Mrs. 
Saiki.  Mr.  Skkltom.  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
SurrH     of     New     Hampshire,     Mr. 
Daifirr  SmTH.  Mr.  SraATr.  Mr.  Steh- 
HOLM.   Mr.   Taoks.   Mr.   VALaimNE. 
and  Mr.  Walkkb): 
H.  Con.  Res.  139.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  enter  Into  negotiations 
with    countries    which    participate    In    a 
common  defense  alliance  with  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  equitable 
apportioiunent  of  the  burden  of  financial 
support  for  the  alliance:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By    Mr.    DAUB    (for    himaelf.    Mr. 

DoaoAM  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Oucx- 

MAif.  Mr.  Madioaji.  Mr.  DoaBiM.  and 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa): 
H.  Res.  193.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  ethanol.  methanol,  and  other  oxygenated 
fuels  as  an  accepted  air  pollution  control 
strategy  In  nonattalnment  areas  designated 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  (for 

himaelf.  Mr.  Stttbds.  and  Mr.  Lxacm 

of  Iowa): 
H.  Res.  194.  Resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  seek  a  meeting  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  nonbelligerent  shipping  In  the 
Persian  Oulf:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BIUUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  RICHARDSON  Introduced  a  bill 
(HJl.  2«82)  for  the  relief  of  Hllarlo  R. 
Armljo.  Timothy  W.  Armljo.  Allen  M.  Baca, 
Vincent  A.  Chave*.  David  G.  Chlnana. 
Victor  Chlnana,  Ivan  T.  Gachupin.  Michael 
J.  Gachupin.  Prank  Madalena.  Jr..  Dennis 
P.  Magdalena,  Anthony  M.  Pecos.  Lawrence 
A.  Seonla.  Jose  R.  Toledo.  Roberta  P. 
Toledo.  Nathaniel  G.  Toaa.  Allen  L.  Toya. 
Jr..  Andrew  V.  Waqule.  and  Benjamin  P. 
Waquie:  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  17:  Mr.  Mazzoli  and  Mr.  Hnrto. 

H.R.  18:  Mr.  Gabcia. 

H.R.  47:  Mr.  Lxwis  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  86:  Mr.  Pepfeh  and  Mr.  Akmzt. 

H.R.  130:  Mr.  DAmmcETn  and  Mr. 
Taoziw. 

H.R.  145:  Mr.  Hdohxs.  Mr.  BusTAHAirn. 
Mr.  Neal.  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

H.R.  285:  Mr.  Skeltor. 

H.R.  303:  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  BusTAMAirrE.  and 
Mr.  WoLT. 

H.R.  378:  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Pettek.  Mr.  Flake.  Mr.  St  GEaMAiM.  and 
Mr.  Nowak. 

H.R.  382:  Mr.  HAMifxascHitiDT. 

H.R.  388:  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Stal- 
UNCs.  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  544:  Mr.  Chatman. 

H.R.  618:  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan. 

H.R.  637:  Mr.  Valektiiie  and  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida. 

H.R.  666:  Mr.  Dysoh.  Mr.  Cuhger.  Mr. 
SoLOMOii,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr.  Niklsom  of 
Utah. 

H.R.  671:  Mrs.  Byron. 

H.R.  778:  Mr.  Flake. 

H.R.  786:  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois.  Mr.  P»t«i. 
Mr.  Stenholm.  and  Mr.  Packard. 

H.R.  792:  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Joirrz.  Mr.  Shum- 
WAY.  Mr.  Livihostoii.  and  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.R.  954:  Mr.  BENmrrr.  Mr.  Rodino.  and 
Mr.  Coelho. 
H.R.  977:  Mr.  jErroRDS. 
H.R.  1068:  Mr.  Kolter  and  Mr.  Moody. 
H.R.  1076:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 
H.R.    1278:   Mr.   Roaaars.   Mrs.   Bektley. 
Mr.  WoBTLBY.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr. 


Pom.  Mr.  BrnTAMAirnc.  Mrs.  MArm  of  H- 

Unols.  Mr.  Davis  of  ItllnoU.  Mr.  Garcia,  and 
Mr.  Stumf. 

H.R.  1313:  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Lkvike  of  California.  Mr.  Goii- 

ZALB.  Mr.   GliCKMAH.   Mr.   HAMMnSCRMIOT. 

Mr.  GoBDOii.  and  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton. 

H.R.  1516:  Mr.  BaowM  of  California.  Mr. 
Webkb.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Crockxtt.  Mr. 
Buxchner.  Mr.  Millxx  of  California.  Mr. 
Bilbbay.  and  Mr.  SMrm  of  New  Hampshire. 

H.R.  1546:  Mr.  Mubphy.  Mr.  Sumia.  Mra. 
BoxxB.  Mr.  KxMP.  Mr.  Moluiabi.  Mr. 
BoasKi.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
Strattoh.  Mr.  WoLTX.  Mr.  Manton.  Mr. 
Florio.  Mr.  Koltxb.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Foou- 
CTTA.  Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Upinski,  Mr.  Dwteb 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Flake.  Mr. 
Beilknson,  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr. 
GuARiNi.  and  Mr.  Coyne. 

H.R.  1566:  Mr.  LaFalcx 

H.R.  1641:  Mr.  CXihgex. 

H.R.  1734:  Mr.  Borski. 

H.R.  1742:  Mr.  Chapman. 

H.R.  1752:  Mr.  Schuxttx. 

H.R.  1786:  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr. 
McCoLLUM.  Mr.  SENSEinxxNNxx.  and  Mr. 
Mazzou. 

H.R.  1811:  Mr.  Wisx.  Mr.  Skxkn.  and  Mr. 
McCloskey. 

H.R.  1816:  Mr.  Walgben. 

H.R.  1834:  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mi. 
Bbennan.  Mr.  Swirr,  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  1873:  Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Traticant. 

H.R.  1891:  Mr.  Armey.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr. 
Hocmbrubckher.  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Rahall. 
iAx.  Boehlext.  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  1917:  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Richardson.  Ms.  Slaughter  of 
New  York.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr.  Plorio.  Mr. 
Bilbbay.  Mr.  Duncan,  and  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.   1933:   Mr.  SmmwAY  and  Mr.  Jxr- 

POBOS. 

H.R.  1986:  Mr.  Nixlbon  of  Utah. 

H.R.  2083:  Mr.  DxLay.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Barton 
of  Texas,  Mrs.  Bxntlxy,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas, 
and  Mr.  Crane. 

H.R.  2084:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  2114:  Mr.  Wisx 

H.R.  2120;  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mrs.  Boxnu 

H.R.  2125:  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  2141:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Dellums. 
and  Mr.  Honker. 

H.R.  2151:  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Coelho,  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Fbank.  and  Mr. 
Rox 

H.R.  2163:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 

H.R.  2183:  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Ravenel.  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr. 
Tauzin.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Obey.  Mr. 
Schaefer.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Jontz,  Mr. 
Shumway.  Mr.  Swindall.  and  Mr.  Johnson 
of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  2188:  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  2200:  Mr.  Lujan. 

H.R.  2240:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 

H.R.  2248:  Mr.  Archer  and  Mr.  Stratton. 

H.R.  2249:  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Feichan,  Mr. 
Caroin,  and  Mr.  Pocubtta. 

H.R.  2279:  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Foolixtta,  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Akaxa,  and  Mr. 
Miller  of  California. 

H.R.  2312:  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Oberstar. 
and  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R  2337:  Ui.  Garcia.  Mr.  Wobtley.  Mr. 
Orxxn.  Mr.  OwxNS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Lxnt.  and  Mr.  Fibm. 

H.R.  2344:  Mr.  Jenkins. 

H.R.  2346:  Mr.  Jenkins. 


H.R.  2383:  Mr.  Pusm.  Mr.  Jdtoxim.  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.R.  2404:  Mr.  Nichols. 

H.R.  2482:  Mr.  BoBSKi,  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
LuKEN,  and  Mr.  Towns. 

HJl.  2491:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Lacomarsino. 
Mr.  AcKXBMAN.  Mr.  Pricx  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Wortley,  and  Mr.  LaFalcx. 

H.R.  2500:  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  2556:  Mr.  Bunking.  Mr.  Frxnzxl.  and 
Mr.  FusTER. 

H.R.  2565:  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Bus- 
TAMANTE.  and  Mr.  Townb. 

H.R.  2571:  Mr.  Ackxxman.  Mr.  Beilxrson, 
Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Bkrman,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
BusTAMANTX.  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  DeFazio.  Mr. 
Dorgan  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Focuetta.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
KosTMAYER.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Markky.  Mr. 
MiNETA.  Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Owens  of  New  York,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr. 
Wysen,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  2573:  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  2576:  Mr.  Stallings.  Mr.  Jontz.  and 
Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  2610:  Mr.  Stallings. 

H.R.  2620:  Mr.  Bates.  Mrs.  Coluns.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Contkxs,  and  Mr. 
Davis  of  Illinois. 

H.J.  Res.  114:  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Gray  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Owens  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
NiELSON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Traxler, 
Mr.  RoEMER,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Poclietta.  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Wal- 
GREN,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken,  Mr.  Bates.  Mr. 
TORXICXLU.  Mr.  KiLOEE.  Mr.  GuARiNi.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Texas.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr. 
Sikorski.  Mr.  Upton.  Mrs.  Byron,  and  Mr. 
WxaxR. 

H.J.  Res.  134:  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Rinaloo. 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Kolter.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Kxnnxdy.  Ms. 
Slaughtxr  of  New  York.  Mr.  Udall.  Iti. 
McHucH.  Mr.  Brucx.  Mr.  Stallings.  Mrs. 
Booos.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Price  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Colxman  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Clarkk,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr.  LaFalcx. 
and  Mr.  Obey. 

H.J.  Res.  143:  Mr.  Packard. 

H.J.  Res.  159:  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Hayxs  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Ravenel. 
Mr.  RoEMER,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr. 
E>RLY.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr. 
Kolter,  Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Bilirakis.  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Brznnan.  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Tor- 
ricxlu.  Mr.  SisiSKY,  Mr.  Espy,  Mr.  Synar, 
Mr.  Pickett.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Davis  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  McMillen  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
DnjiY.  and  Mr.  Sundquist. 

H.J.  Res.  180:  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Staggers. 
Mr.  BiAGGi.  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas.  Mr.  Mollo- 
RAN.  and  Mr.  Jontz. 

H.J.  Res.  246:  Mr.  Buechnkr.  Mr.  CoN- 
Txxs.  Mr.  JxFFORDS.  Mr.  LxviNX  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Hayes  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
DeFazio,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  HocH- 
aauxcKNER.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
McMiLLXN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Campbxll,  BCr. 
NxAL,  Mr.  Mfumx.  Mr.  Nixlsor  of  Utah,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Colxman  of  Missouri,  and  Mi. 

BORSKI. 

HJ.  Res.  255:  Mr.  Espy. 

H.J.  Res.  261:  Mr.  Pepper. 

H.J.  Res.  266:  Mr.  Lancaster.  Mr.  Owens 
of  Utah.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Bustamarte,  IKr.  Wydkn.  and  Mr. 
l^osi. 

H.J.  Res.  302:  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Miss 
ScHNXioxa.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 


Mr.  StnnxiuiST,  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Kost- 
MAYXR.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Porter.  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  CtiKn- 
dler.  Mr.  MoLLOKAN,  Mr.  Sweeney.  Mr.  Fas- 
cell.  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr. 
Donald  E.  Lukxns,  Mrs.  Bxrtlxy,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Texas.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Oberstar.  Ms.  Pelosi,  Mr.  Clin<»r,  Mr. 
Hutto.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Baker.  Mrs.  Boggs, 
Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Burton  of  In- 
diana, Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr. 
CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Dwyxr  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Gallegly,  Mr. 
Oallo.  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  McMillen  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Penny.  Mr. 
SisisKY,  Mr.  Skelton.  Ms.  Slaughter  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Trax- 
ler. Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Walgren, 
Mr.  Boulter,  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Swift,  and  Mr. 
Stark. 

H.  Con.  Res.  61:  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
Herman.  Mr.  Konnyu.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr. 
FnsTER.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Gray  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  McMillen 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Gejden- 
son. Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Lagomarsiho.  Mr.  de 
Lugo.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Luken, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  68:  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
BuECHNER.  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Gun- 
DERSON,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Inhofe,  Mr.  Living- 
ston, Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Neal. 
Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Rodino.  Ms.  Slaugh- 
ter of  New  York,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,  Mr.  Visclosky,  Mr.  Weldon,  Mr. 
Yatron.  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.  Con.  Res.  108:  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Nichols. 
Mr.  Ray.  and  Mr.  Watkins. 

H.  Con.  Res.  112:  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr. 
Slaughter  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Moorhead. 

H.  Con.  Res.  114:  Mr.  Towns. 

H.  Con.  Res.  130:  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr. 
Huckaby.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Lacomarsino,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Gun,  Mr.  Welooh.  and  Mr. 
Weber. 

H.  Res.  18:  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.  Res.  40:  Mr.  Gallegly.  Mrs.  Saiki.  and 
VLr.  Upton. 

H.  Res.  1 14:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
Livingston.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  Badham. 

H.  Res.  137:  Mr.  Huckaby. 

H.  Res.  158:  Mr.  Grandy. 

H.  Res.  162:  Mr.  Fascell,  Mrs.  Bentley. 
Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr. 
Porter.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Torres,  and  Mr.  Vento. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  1777 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
—Page  27.  after  line  13.  Insert  the  following 
section: 

SfXX  137.  LIMfrATION  ON  CERTAIN  SERVICE  IN  THE 
inniTED  STATES  MARINE  (X)RPS  SECU- 
RITY GUARD  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Limitation.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (b)  no  individual  may  perform 
guard  functions  at  United  States  diplomatic 
or  consular  posts  in  any  Communist  country 
for  an  aggregate  period  of  more  than  180 
days. 


'  (b)  ExcErnoH.- The  limitation  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  command- 
er of  a  Marine  Corps  security  detachment  at 
any  United  States  diplomatic  or  consular 
post  in  a  Communist  country. 

(c)  I>EFiNrroN.— As  used  in  this  sectton. 
the  term  "Communist  country"  means  a 
country  listed  in  section  62<Kf)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

(d)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas: 
—Page  70.  after  line  16.  insert  the  following: 


TITLE  VII— ANTITERRORISM 
SANCTIONS 

SEC  7tl.  ACTIONS  AGAINST  COUNTRIES  REPEATED- 
LY PROVIDING  SUPPORT  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL TERRORISM. 

The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  prohibit  the 
destruction  of,  or  Injury  to.  certain  property 
moving  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Septem- 
ber 13.  1961  (15  U.S.C.  1281  and  1982).  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  with  respect  to  any  foreign 
country  while  it  is  listed  pursuant  to  section 
6<j)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  as  a  country  that  repeatedly  provides 
support  for  international  terrorism— 

"(1)  the  President  shall  terminate,  with- 
draw, or  suspend  any  portion  of  any  trade 
agreement  or  treaty  that  relates  to  the  pro- 
vision of  nondiscriminatory  (most-favored- 
nation)  trade  treatment  to  such  country: 

"(2)  such  country  shall  be  denied  nondis- 
criminatory (most-favored-nation)  trade 
treatrnent  by  the  United  States  and  the 
pr(xlucts  of  such  country  shall  be  subject  to 
the  rates  and  duty  set  forth  in  column 
number  2  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

"(3)  the  provisions  of  title  V  of  the  Trade 
act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2461.  et  seq.)  shaU  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  products  of  such 
country; 

"(4)  the  provisions  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery  Act  (19  X3&.C.  2701,  et 
seq.)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the 
products  of  such  country,  during  the  period 
in  which  such  identification  is  in  effect;  and 

"(5)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  not 
consult  with  the  government  of  that  coun- 
try under  section  3(aK9)  of  the  Internation- 
al Travel  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2123(a)(9)) 
regarding  international  travel  and  tourism. 

"(bKl)  The  F*resident  may  waive  all,  or 
any  portion  of.  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  any  foreign  country  if 
the  President  determines  that  such  a  waiver 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  written  notice  of  any  waiver  grant- 
ed under  this  paragraph. 

"(2)  Any  waiver  granted  under  paragraph 
(1)  may  be  revoked  by  the  President  at  any 
time. 

"OKA)  Any  waiver  granted  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  take  effect  only  after  the' 
close  of  the  thirty-day  period  that  begins  on 
the  date  on  which  the  President  submits  to 
the  Congress  written  notice  of  such  waiver. 

"(B)  The  following  days  shall  be  excluded 
in  determining  the  thirty-day  period  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)— 

"(1)  the  days  on  which  either  House  of 
Congress  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day 
certain  or  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
sine  die;  and 
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"(U)  any  antardNr  and  Sunday,  not  ex- 
dndad  under  daiM  (I),  when  either  Houee 
of  CHwraai  It  not  In  Marion.". 
By  Mr.  BROOMnBA 
—Plica  ST.  atrlka  out  Una  SI  and  aU  that  (ol- 
kNM  thio«wh  Une  4  on  pa«e  St.  and  Inaart  In 

Ueu  thereof  the  toUoainr  ._ 

(b)  Saettan  SM  of  the  PoreKn  Senrtoe  Act 

of  Itm  (M  UAC  l»4«)  la  amended  by 

t  at  the  end  thereof  the  f oUowInc  new 
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"(e>  Nothtaw  In  thla  aectlon  ahaU  be  can- 
to Umtt  the  authority  of  the  aecre^ 
tary  or  the  ftavtsn  Sarvtoe  Orlevanoe  Board 
under  aecUon  11«*  of  thla  Act.". 

<e)  OcKtkw  •IWaMS)  of  the  Foreisn  Serr- 
lee  Act  of  1M»  <»  VA.C.  MlWaXD)  la 
itp..»Mt«ii  by  addliw  after  the  tint  aentenoe 
the  foDowtaw  new  aentenoe:  "U  auch  cauae 
to  not  aatabltabed  at  auch  beartnc.  the 
Orlevanoe  Board  ahall  have  the  authority  to 
dboet  the  DapaitoMnt  to  pay  reaaonable  at- 
totneya  feee  to  the  extent  and  In  the 
».«».««»  proTtded  by  aectkn  llOT(bXS)  of 
thlaAot.''. 

-Pace  SS.  be«lnnln«  on  Une  6.  atrike  out 
"baaed  on  oonduet  which  occurred"  and 
liMert  fa  Ueu  thereof  "filed". 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
—Pace  70.  after  Une  31.  Ineft  the  followlnf 
r  title: 

TTTLK  Vn— DBPOSmOK  OF 
FBISOlfALPROPBrrr  ABROAD 

-m.  Bfoamow  or  pobonal  no^ncn 


<»)  AMMOMiirr  TO  Stats 
Baaic  Aonnumi  Act  or  19M.— The  State 
Department  Baalc  Authorltlea  Act  of  1956 
(PX.  84-SM:  «  UAC.  SSM  et  aeq.)  la 
.■.awAMt  by  addtni  at  the  end  of  the  foUow- 
inc  new  title: 

•-rmJB  in— DisposmoN  of 

PBRSOIVAL  PROPBRTT  ABROAD 

•nc.  Ml.  DcnNinoN& 

"Wvt  purpoaea  Ol  thla  Utle.  the  foUowlng 
teiBM  have  the  f oUowtnc  meanlncr 

"(1)  The  term  'eaapioyee'  meana  an  Indl- 
miual  who  la  under  the  Jurledlction  of  a 
chief  of  mhaion  to  a  forelcn  country  (as  pro- 
vided under  aectlon  SOT  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1980  (23  VA.C.  3937»  and  who 
l»- 

"(A)  an  employee  aa  defined  by  aectlMi 
SlOe  of  title  5.  United  Statca  Code: 

(B)  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
Statea  Foatal  Senrtoe  or  of  the  Poatal  Rate 


"(C)  a  ■»»— whor  of  a  uniformed  aervloe  who 
to  not  under  the  command  of  an  area  mili- 
tary oonunander.  or 

"(D)  an  expert  or  conaultant  as  authorised 
punuant  to  aectlon  3100  of  Utle  5.  United 
Statea  Code,  with  the  Unlt«l  States  or  any 
acency.  department,  or  estabUabment  there- 
of: but  to  not  a  national  or  permanent  real- 
dent  of  the  fordgn  country  In  which  em- 
ployed. 

"<2)  The  term  'contractor'  meana— 

"(A)  an  Individual  employed  by  peraonal 
serriees  contract  pursuant  to  section  Kc)  of 
thto  Act  (33  UB.C.  SM9(c».  section 
•SMaXS)  of  the  Foreicn  Aaslatanoe  Act  of 
1901  <33  UJB.C.  3S99<aXS)).  or  punuant  to 
other  atanOar  authority.  Including,  in  the 
caae  of  an  laiaiiliatlnn  perf acmlng  services 
under  su^  authority,  an  Individual  Involved 
tat  the  performance  of  such  services:  and 

"(B)  such  other  tndlvlduato  or  flrma  pro- 
vldtaw  cooda  or  aerrteea  by  contract  as  are 

aectlon  S03: 


but,  doea  not  Include  a  contractor  with  or 
under  the  supervision  of  an  area  military 
commander. 

"(3)  The  term  'charitable  contribution' 
mnsiw  a  contrtbuUon  or  gift  as  defined  In 
section  ITO(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  19M.  or  other  similar  contribution  or  gift 
to  a  bona  fide  charitable  foreign  entity  as 
determined  punuant  to  regulations  or  poll- 
doa  taaued  punuant  to  section  303. 

"(4)  The  term  chief  of  mission'  has  the 
iitfi^wiiig  given  such  term  by  section  102(3) 
of  the  pyweign  Servioe  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C. 
2903(3». 

"(6)  The  term  foreign  country'  means  any 
country  or  territory,  excluding  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  lalands.  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific lalands.  American  Samoa.  Ouam.  the 
V^gln  lalanda.  and  other  territories  or  poa- 
■raslnni  of  the  United  Statea. 

"(6)  The  term  'personal  property'  means 
sny  item  of  personal  property,  including 
sutocnobilea.  computers.  boaU.  audio  and 
video  equipment,  and  any  other  Items  ac- 
quired for  personal  use.  but  excluding  items 
of  ifiititmmi  value  as  determined  by  regula- 
tion or  policy  lasued  pursuant  to  section  303. 
"(T)  The  term  'profit'  means  any  proceeds 
(Including  cash  and  other  valuable  consider- 
sUon  but  not  Including  amounts  of  such 
procee<to  given  as  chariUble  contributions) 
for  the  sale,  disposition,  or  aaaignment  of 
peraonal  property  in  excess  of  the  basis  for 
such  property.  For  purposes  of  this  title, 
basto  shall  include  inltlsJ  price.  Inland  and 
overaeas  transportation  costs  (If  not  reim- 
bursed by  the  United  SUtes  Oovemment). 
shipping  insurance,  taxes,  customs  fees, 
duties  or  other  charges,  and  capital  im- 
provements, but  shall  not  Include  Insurance 
on  an  item  while  in  use.  or  maintenance  and 
rcbUed  coat*.  For  purposes  of  computing 
profit,  proceeds  and  cosU  shall  be  valued  in 
United  States  doUan  at  the  time  of  receipt 
or  payment,  at  a  rate  of  exchange  as  deter- 
mined by  regulation  or  policy  issued  punu- 
ant to  section  303. 

-mc  Ma  unrTATioNs  on  oispoamoN  or  pbr- 
80NAL  PROPumr. 
"(a)  Except  as  authorized  under  subsec- 
tion (b).  employees  or  members  of  their 
family  shall  not  sell,  assign,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  personal  property  within  a  for- 
eign country  which  was  Imported  into  or 
purchased  within  that  foreign  country  and 
which,  by  virtue  of  the  official  sUtus  of  the 
employee,  was  exempt  from  Import  llmlU- 
tion.  customs  duties,  or  taxes  which  would 
otherwise  apply. 

"(b)  The  chief  of  mission  to  a  foreign 
country,  or  a  designee  of  such  chief  of  mis- 
sion, to  authorised  to  approve  within  that 
foreign  country  aales.  assignment,  or  other 
dlspoaltloiM  of  property  by  employees  under 
the  chief  of  mission's  jurisdiction  (as  de- 
scribed In  secUon  207  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  3927))  to  the  extent 
that  such  sale,  assignment,  or  other  disposi- 
tion U  m  accordance  with  regulations  and 
polldea,  rulea,  and  procedures  Issued  pursu- 
ant to  section  303. 

"(c)  Violation  of  this  section,  or  other  im- 
portation, sale,  or  other  disposition  of  per- 
sonal property  within  a  foreign  country 
which  violatea  lU  laws  or  regulations  or  gov- 
erning International  law  and  Is  prohibited 
by  reculatkXM  and  policies,  rules,  and  proce- 
durca  laaued  punuant  to  secUon  303.  shall 
be  grountto  for  disciplinary  action  against  an 
employee. 


-sac  Ml  HDGULATIOm. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  Issue  reg- 
uUUons  to  carry  out  the  purpoeea  of  thto 
title. 

"(b)  Such  regulations  shall  require  that, 
to  the  extent  contractors  enjoy  importation 
or  tax  privileges  In  a  foreign  country  be- 
cause of  their  contractual  relationahip  to 
the  United  States  Oovemment.  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  thto  title  contracting  agencies 
shall  Include  provtolons  In  their  contracts  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  thto  title. 

"(c)  In  order  to  ensure  that  due  account  to 
taken  of  local  conditions.  Including  applica- 
ble laws,  markeU.  exchange  rate  factors, 
and  acoonunodation  exctiange  facilitiea, 
such  regulations  may  authorize  the  chief  of 
mission  to  each  foreign  country  to  establtoh 
more  detaUed  policies,  rulea.  or  procedurea 
for  the  application  of  thto  UUe  within  that 
country  to  employees  under  the  chief  of 
mission's  Jurisdiction.". 

(b)  EFFicnvx  Date.- Thto  section  shall 
take  effect  ISO  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thto  Act. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
—Page  55.  after  line  25.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

sac  IW.  MKMBKIBHIP  OP  BYUXHIUSSIA  AND  THB 
UKRAINE  IN  -THK  lINrTED  NATIONS. 

The  President  shall  Instruct  the  United 
States  Ambasssador  to  the  United  Nations 
to  Introduce  In  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the 
United  NaUons  a  resoluUon  to  cease  the  rec- 
ognition of  Byelorussia  and  the  Ukraine  as 
memben  of  the  United  Natlona. 

By  Mr.  COURTER: 
—Page  27.  after  line  13,  add  the  following: 
aac.  in.  raoHiBrnoN  on  certain  empijoymbnt 

AT  UNrTED  states  DIPLOMATIC  AND 
CONSULAR  MISSIONS  IN  WARSAW 
PACT  tXHINTBIES. 

(a)  PaoHnrnoii.- After  September  SO, 
1989.  no  national  of  a  Warsaw  Pact  country 
may  be  employed  as  a  foreign  national  em- 
ployee at  United  SUtes  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular missions  In  any  Warsaw  Pact  country. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  foreign  national  employee  who 
to  not  permitted  access  to— 

(A)  United  States  embassy  or  consulate 
grounds,  vehicles,  or  buildings  which  are 
sited  in  the  compound  of  the  embassy  or 
consulate  (Including  living  quarters): 

(B)  the  residence,  wherever  located,  of  the 
chief  of  mission  or  the  deputy  chief  of  mis- 
sion. 

(b)  Warsaw  Pactt  Codwtrt.— For  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a),  the  term  "Warsaw 
Pact  country"  means  any  coimtry  which  to  a 
signatory  to  the  Treaty  of  Friendship. 
Mutual  Assistance  and  Co-operation  (done 
at  Warsaw,  Poland  on  May  14.  1955:  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  "Warsaw  Pact"). 

(c)  Abditiorai.  Foiroa  roR  Hiring  Unitib 
STAns  Persons.— The  Congress  expresses 
lU  willingness  to  provide  additional  funds  to 
the  Department  of  SUte  for  the  expenses  of 
employing  United  SUtes  citizens  to  replace 
the  Individuals  let  go  by  reason  of  subeec- 
tion  (a). 

By  Mr.  FASCEIX: 
—Pace  4.  line  12,  strike  out  "•$1,375,974,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1.376.224.000 "; 
line  13.  strike  out  ""$1,431,013,000"  and 
inaert  in  lieu  thereof  $1,431,263,000":  and 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  line  13, 
Insert  the  following:  ".  of  which  not  less 
than  $250,000  for  each  fiscal  year  shaU  be 
available  only  for  use  by  the  Bureau  of 
International  Communications  and  Infor- 
mation Policy  to  support  international  Insti- 
tutional development  and  other  actlvltiea 
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which  promote  Intematlcmal  communica- 
tions and  Information  development". 
—Page  4.  line  12.  strike  out  '$1,375,974,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$1,377,274,000"; 
line  13.  strike  out  ""$1,431,013,000"  and 
iiMert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,432,313,000":  and 
page  27.  after  line  13,  Insert  the  following: 

8BC.  ir.  UktXS  AMKMCAN  AND  CARIBBEAN  DATA 
BASE. 

The  Secretary  of  SUte.  In  consulUtlon 
with  the  heads  of  appropriate  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Oovemment.  shall  use 
not  less  than  $1,300,000  of  the  funds  author- 
faKd  to  be  appropriated  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
yean  1988  and  1989  by  section  lOl(aKl)  of 
thto  Act  (relating  to  salaries  and  expenses 
for  the  Department  of  SUte)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  lAtln  American  and 
Caribbean  DaU  Base. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
—Page  65.  Une  26.  insert  the  following  after 
the  comma:  "or  Inconsistent  with  United 
SUtes  international  obligations  with  respect 
to  government  procurement  from  a  foreign 
country.".      

By  Mr.  HEROER: 
—Page  58,  strike  out  lines  3  through  12  (sec- 
tion  203),  and  redesignate  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly. 

By  Mr.  HUNTER: 
—Page  56.  before  line  1.  Inaert  the  following 
new  section: 

BBC  in.  CONCKININC  A  CASE  OP  INTCRNATIONAL 
ESPIONACE. 

(a)  RxpoRT.— Not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thto  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  shall  submit  to  the  ap- 
profslate  committees  of  the  Congress  a 
report  concerning. 

(1)  The  sUtus  of  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment Investigation  of  the  transfer  of  milling 
machines  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  Toshiba 
Machine  Company.  Including  any  prosecu- 
tion, fine,  or  other  government  action. 

(2)  The  sUtus  of  the  Norwegian  govern- 
ment Investigation  of  the  transfer  of  numer- 
ical controUers  by  Kongsberg  Vappenfabrtk 
(KV)  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Including  any 
prosecution,  fine,  or  other  government 
action. 

(3)  Actions  undertaken  by  the  Japanese 
and  Norwegian  governments  to  ensure  that 
such  transfen  or  other  breaches  of  security 
related  to  International  espionage  do  not 
recur. 

(4)  Actions  and  plans  of  the  United  SUtes 
government  to  respond  to  such  case  of  Inter- 
national espionage. 

(b)  DiacussiOHa.— The  Secretary  of  State 
shall  enter  Into  discussions  with  Japan  and 
Norway  regarding  compensation  for  damage 
to  United  SUtes  national  security  resulting 
from  such  case  of  international  espionage. 
The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  preliminary 
report  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  concerning  the  sUtus  of  such  dto- 
ciissions  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thto  Act  and  shaU  submit  a  final 
report  360  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thto  Act.  The  Secretary  may  submit  such 
other  subsequent  reports  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. 

By  Mr.  KASICK: 
—Page  39.  after  Une  4.  add  the  following: 

SBC  l«T.  PORBIGN  SERVICE  HEALTH  CARE. 

It  to  the  sense  of  Congress  that  section  904 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  llso  (22  U.S.C. 
4084)  requires  the  establishment  of  a  health 
care  program,  but  does  not  require  the  De- 
partment of  SUte  to  be  the  primary  inaurer 
under  such  program. 
By  Mr.  LOTT: 
—Page  39,  after  Une  4,  add  the  foUowlnr 


8BC  147.  PROHIBmON  ON  MEMBER  OP  A  POREICN 
SERVICE  UNION  NBCiOTIATINC  ON 
BEHALP    OP    THB    DCPARTMBNT    OP 

STATE. 

Section  1018  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1080  (22  U.S.C.  4118)  to  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(e)  A  member  of  the  exclusive  represent- 
ative may  not  negotiate  on  behalf  of  the  De- 
partment.". 

—Page  70.  after  line  16.  add  the  foUowing: 
TITLE  VII— LIMrTATlON  ON 
APPROPRIA'nONS 
SEC  7*1.  UMfTA'nON  ON  APPROPIUA'nON& 

(a)  Oehxral  LimTATiON.- Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of -thto  Act,  the  ag- 
gregate amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authorizations  of  appropriations  provid- 
ed by  thto  Act  for  a  fiscal  year  may  not 
exceeo  the  amount  which  to  two-thirds  of 
the  aggregate  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  thto  Act  (but  for  thto  section) 
for  that  fiscal  year. 

(b)  ExcimoN.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  amounts  author- 
bsed  to  be  appropriated  In  sections  101(b) 
(relating  to  the  diplomatic  security  pro- 
gram) and  102(a)  (relating  to  assessed  con- 
tributions to  international  organlxaUons). 
-Page  4,  line  12,  strike  out  "$1,375,974,000  " 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$1,189,577,900". 

Page  4.  line  13,  strike  out  "$1,431,013,000" 
and  Insert  hi  Ueu  thereof  "$1,216,361,050". 
—Page  27.  after  line  13.  add  the  foUowing: 

SBC    l>7.    IMPLEMENTATION   OF   GRACE  COMMIS. 

SION     REPORT     BY     SECRETARY     OF 

STATE. 
Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thto  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  Secretary  has 
Implemented  those  recommendations  made 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  in  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment  (commonly  referred  to  as 
the  "Grace  Commtoslon")  which  apply  to 
the  Department  of  SUte.  Such  report  shaU 
Include  a  discussion  of  which  recommenda- 
tions have  not  been  Implemented,  and  when 
the  Secretary  intends  to  Implement  such 
recommendations. 

—Page  70.  after  line  16,  add  the  following: 
TITLE  VII— LIMITATION  ON  AMOUNTS 

MADE  AVAILABLE  FOR  TRAVEL 
SEC  7*1.  LIMITA'nON. 

Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  thto  Act,  not  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  amount  obligated  or  expended  in 
fiscal  year  1987  for  expenses  associated  with 
domestic  and  foreign  travel  may  be  obligat- 
ed or  expended  In  each  of  the  fiscal  yean 
1088  and  1989  for  such  expenses. 
—Page  27.  after  line  13.  insert  the  followinr 

SEC  \n.  CLOSING  OF  DIPLOMATIC  AND  (X>N8ULAR 
POST  IN  ANTIGUA  AND  BARBUDA. 

(a)  Prohibitioh  ok  Use  op  Fuwds.— None 
of  the  funds  made  available  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte  for  any  ftocal  year  may  be 
used  for  the  expenses  of  maintaining  a 
United  SUtes  diplomatic  or  consular  post  In 
Antigua  and  Barbuda. 

(b)  EPTBCTrvx  Datx.— The  prohibition  con- 
tained In  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  60 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thto  Act. 

By  Mr.  McCOLLUM: 
—Page  70.  after  line  16,  Insert  the  following: 
TITLE      VII— AMERICANS      WORKING 
FOR     THE     SANDDflSTA     GOVERN- 
MENT OF  NICARAGUA 
SEC.  7tl.  REPORT  TO  (X>NGRE8S. 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall,  within  30 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thto 
Act,  transmit  to  the  Congress  an  unclassi- 


fied document  listing  all  United  States  citi- 
zens known  to  be  working  for,  directly  or  In- 
directly, in  a  paid  or  In  a  volunteer  capacity, 
the  Sandhitota  Government  of  Nicaragua. 

By  Mr.  MICA: 
—Page  27.  after  line  4,  inaert  the  following: 
(c)  BuDCXT  Act.— Any  new  spending  au- 
thority (as  defined  in  section  401(c)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  19T4)  iHwided 
by  thto  section  shall  be  effective  for  any 
fiscal  year  only  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  m  advance  m  ap- 
propriation Acts. 

—Page  4.  line  13.  before  the  period  inaert 
the  foUowing:  ".  of  which  not  leas  than 
$250,000  for  each  fiscal  year  shaU  be  avaO- 
able  only  for  use  by  the  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Communications  and  Information 
Policy  to  support  international  institutional 
development  and  other  activities  which  pro- 
mote international  communications  and  in- 
formation development". 
—Page  70,  after  Une  16.  add  the  foUowing: 
TITLE  Vn— EARMARKS 

SBC  7*1.  REDUCTION  IN  EARMARKS  IP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS ARE  LESS  THAN  AUTHOUZA. 
TIONS. 

If  the  amount  appropriated  for  f iacal  year 
pursuant  to  any  authorizatkm  of  appropria- 
tions provided  by  thto  Act  to  leas  than  the 
authorization  amount  and  a  provision  of 
thto  Act  provides  that  a  specified  amount  of 
the  authorizati(»  amount  shall  be  available 
only  for  a  <xrtaln  purpose,  then  the  amount 
so  specified  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  reduced 
for  that  fiscal  year  to  the  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  specified 
amount  as  the  amount  appropriated  bean 
to  the  authorization  amount. 
—Page  36,  after  line  14.  insert  the  foUowing: 

(f)  BuoGKT  Act.— Any  new  spending  au- 
thority (as  defined  in  section  401(c)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974)  provided 
by  thto  section  shaU  be  effective  for  any 
fiscal  year  only  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance  in  ap- 
propriation Acts. 

—Strike  out  section  126  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowing: 

SEC  IM.  RBQUIREMENTS  APPLICABLE  TO  CIP18 
USED  FOR  REPRESENTATIONAL  PUR- 
POSES. 

The  last  sentence  of  section  2S(b)  of  the 
SUte  Department  Basic  Authoritiea  Act  of 
1956  (22  U.S.C.  2697(b))  is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  period  the  foUowing:  ". 
but  ShaU  not  be  expended  for  representa- 
tional purposes  at  United  States  mtoakna 
except  in  accordance  with  the  omidltlons 
that  apply  to  appropriated  funds". 
—Page  27.  after  line  13.  Insert  the  following: 

SBC  IJT.  UNrrED  STATES  EMBASSY  IN  HUNGARY. 

(a)  Piimnics.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  full  implementation  of  the  security 
program  of  a  United  States  diplomatic  mia- 
sion  to  a  Communist  country  cannot  be  ac- 
complished If  employees  of  that  mtoaion 
who  are  citizens  of  the  host  country  are 
present  In  the  same  fadUties  where  diplo- 
matic and  consular  activities  of  a  sensitive 
nature  are  performed: 

(2)  the  facilities  currently  housing  the  of- 
fices of  the  United  States  diplomatic  mia- 
sion  to  Hungary  are  totally  inadequate  for 
the  proper  conduct  of  United  States  diplo- 
matic activities,  and  unnecessarily  expoae 
United  States  personnel  and  their  activitiea 
to  the  scrutiny  of  the  IntelUgoioe  services  of 
the  Government  of  Hungary: 

(3)  the  iwesence  of  local  dUzens  tai  a  facili- 
ty where  sensitive  activities  are  performed, 
as  weU  as  their  access  to  certain  unclassified 
administrative     Information,     greatly     en- 
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lULnoM  tbe  ability  of  the  boct  ■ovcmm«nt'i 
IntalUienm  Mnrtoaa  to  rwtiict  our  dlplo- 
matlc  aetMtlM  In  that  oountry: 

(4)  wtnot  tbe  United  Statea  OoTemment 
owm  a  wbatantial  amount  of  property  In 
Budapeat.  It  la  In  a  unique  poaitlon  to  build 
new  facUltiea  which  wUl  lubatantlally  en- 
hance the  aaeurity  of  the  United  Statea  dip- 
lomatic mlarion  to  Hungarr.  and 

(5)  the  United  Statea  Corpa  of  fiiglneeiB 
and  the  Natry  Oooitnictioa  Battalion  are 
■i«V|iM»iy  qualified  to  oonatruct  aueb  fadU- 
tlea  In  an  eastern  bktc  country- 

(b)  STAT^nrr  or  Pouct.— It  Is  tbe  sense 
of  the  ConflTeas  tbat- 

(1)  the  Department  of  State  should  pro- 
ceed In  a  timely  fashion  to  conclude  an 
agreement  with  the  Oovemment  of  Hunca- 
ry  to  allow  for  the  construction  of  new 
chancery  facilities  In  Budapest  which  would 
totally  sciegate  sensitive  actlviUes  from 
those  of  an  unclassified  and  public-oriented 
character,  and 

(3)  any  such  acreement  should  ensure 
that  the  United  States  Oovemment  will 
have  the  right  to  employ  only  American 
construction  personnel  and  materials  and 
will  have  complete  control  over  access  to  the 
chancery  site  from  the  inception  of  con- 
■tractlon. 

(c)  EAaMAKB  or  Fnwua-— Of  the  funds  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
IMT  by  tlUe  IV  of  the  Diplomatic  Security 
Act.  $M.000.000  shaU  be  available  only  for 
the  constnicUoa  of  new  chancery  facilities 
for  the  United  Statea  embassy  In  Budapest. 
Hungary. 

— Rededgnate  sections  161  through  164  of 
the  committee  amendment  as  sections  191 
through  IM.  respecUvely:  redesignate  sec- 
tions 181  through  191  of  the  committee 
amendment  as  sections  161  through  171,  re- 
speetlvelr.  and  at  the  end  of  title  I  of  the 
committee  amendment  (page  55.  aft);r  the 
text  foUows  line  25)  insert  the  foUowing 
new  part: 

Putt  P— Diru>MATic  Racipaocmr  Ain> 
Sbcuutt  Act 

CHAPTER  i-sovnrr  embassy  iwthe 

UNITED       STATES       AND       UNITED 

STATES    EMBASSY    IN    THE    SOVIET 

UNION 

8CC    Ul.    WmiMUWAL    ntOU    VHTTKD    8TATES- 

aOVICT  KMBAMY  ACRKKHKNT.  P«0- 

HiarnoN  on  use  or  mount  alto 
am. 

(a)  Pnromos.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Oovemment  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  has  violated  the 
diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Moscow  by  sur 
repUtiously  entering  the  premises  of  that 
Embassy  to  conduct  espionage: 

(2)  the  Soviet  Oovemment 's  penetration 
of  tbe  United  States  Embassy  constitutes  a 
gross  violation  of  international  law  and  has 
inflicted  grave  damage  on  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  SUtea: 

(3)  the  Soviet  Oovemment  has  also  pene- 
trated the  new  United  SUtes  Embassy 
under  construction  in  Moscow,  implanting 
numerous  electronic  listening  devices  in  its 
structure; 

(4)  due  to  actions  of  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Sodalist  Republics, 
United  States  Oovemment  personnel 
cannot  communicate  in  confidence,  as  the 
national  security  of  the  United  SUtes  re- 
quires, within  the  present  United  SUtes 
Embassy  In  Moscow  or  within  the  new 
United  SUtes  Embassy  being  constructed  in 
Moscow: 

(5)  the  Soviet  Oovemment  plans  to  use 
the  new  Soviet  Embassy  site  on  Mount  Alto 
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In  Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  as  a 
platform  to  condiict  highly  sophisticated 
electronic  surveillance  of  both  United  SUtes 
Oovemment  communications  involving  dip- 
lomatic, military,  and  Intelligence  matters 
and  private  communications  of  United 
Statea  dtlaens  and  businesses: 

(6)  the  Soviet  Oovemment's  electronic 
surveillance  of  United  SUtes  communica- 
tions damagea  the  national  security  of  the 
United  SUtea: 

(7)  the  location  of  the  new  Soviet  Embas- 
sy on  Mount  Alto  is  ideal  for  electronic  sur- 
veillance; 

(S)  the  agreemenU  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics concerning  the  proposed  new  loca- 
tions in  Moscow  and  Washington  of  the  Em- 
bassies of  those  countries  incorporate  a  res- 
ervation (implied  by  the  principle,  to  which 
both  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  subscribe,  that  the  premises  of  an 
embasay  are  Inviolable)  that  a  party  to  the 
agreemenU  may  withdraw  from  the  agree- 
ments to  the  extent  the  national  security  in- 
teresU  of  the  party  so  require;  and 

(»)  to  protect  the  national  security  of  the 
United  Statea,  the  United  SUtes  must  exer- 
cise the  implied  reservation  to  withdraw 
from  the  Embassy  agreements  unless  the 
threat  to  the  national  security  posed  by  ad- 
herence to  those  agreemenU  can  be  over- 
come. 

(b)   Wrmdrawal  Pbom   Embasst   Aoan- 


(1)  WrrHDaAWAL.-The  United  SUtes 
hereby  withdraws  from  the  Agreement  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Oovemment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  the  Reciprocal  Allo- 
cation for  Use  Free  of  Charge  of  PloU  of 
Land  in  Moscow  and  Washington  (signed  at 
Moacow,  May  16,  1069)  and  related  agree- 
menU notes,  and  understandings. 

(2)  ErrwTTTV*  dat«.— Paragraph  (1)  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  specified  by  subsec- 
tion (e).  except  as  provided  In  subsection  (f ). 

(c)  NonncATioH  or  Unavailasility  of 
Moom  Alto. -The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall, 
within  5  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  notify  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  SoclalUt  Republics  that  the 
Mount  Alto  site  will  cease  to  be  available  to 
that  Government  for  any  purpose  as  of  the 
date  specified  by  subsection  (e).  subject  to 
subsection  (f).  

(d)  PaOHIBITlOH  OI«  PUTURI  USB  Of  MOUlfT 

Alto  Sits  sy  Porsich  Missions.— If  subsec- 
tion (bKl)  takes  effect,  the  Mount  Alto  site 
may  not  be  made  available  for  use  there- 
after by  a  foreign  mission  for  any  purpose. 

(e)  Effsctivi  DATS.-The  date  referred  to 
in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  is— 

(1)  the  date  which  Is  1  year  and  10  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

(f)  WAivaa.— 

(1)       PaSSIDKimAL       DCmMIMATIOIfS       RX- 

qoimKD.- The  President  may  waive  subsec- 
tion (bX  1 )  if  he  determines  that— 

(A)  it  is  vital  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  SUtes  that  the  United  SUtes 
not  withdraw  -from  the  agreement  (and  re- 
lated agreements,  notes,  and  understand- 
ings) descrit>ed  In  subsection  (bXl); 

(B)  steps  have  been  or  will  be  taken  that 
will  ensure  that  the  new  chancery  building 
for  the  United  SUtes  Embassy  in  Moscow 
can  be  safely  and  securely  occupied  by  the 
United  SUtes  and  used  for  its  Intended  pur- 
poses: and 


(C)  steps  have  been  or  will  be  taken  to 
elimliukte.  no  later  than  October  1,  1989.  the 
damage  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  SUtes  due  to  electronic  surveillance 
from  Soviet  facilities  on  Mount  Alto  and 
from  other  Soviet  facilities  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

(2)  WRm  oRnumiATioiis  mat  bx  maob.— 
The  President  may  not  make  the  determina- 
tion and  waiver  permitted  by  paragraph  (1) 
before  the  end  of  the  6-month  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  RxposT  TO  cowoaxas.— The  waiver  per- 
mitted by  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  effec- 
tive until  the  determination  and  waiver  are 
reported  to  the  Congress.  Any  such  report 
shall  include  a  detailed  Justification  for 
each  of  the  determinations  and  shaU  specify 
the  steps  that  have  been  or  will  be  taken  to 
achieve  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1) 
(B)  and  (C>. 

(4)  NoKMLMUTABiuTr.— The  President 
may  not  delegate  the  responsibility  for 
making  the  determination  and  waiver  per- 
mitted by  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

SBC  ISX.  RECOVBRY  OF  DAMACB8  INCVRRED  AS  A 
RBSVLT  or  SOVIET  INTRLUGENCB 
ACnvmES  DIRBCTBD  AT  THE  NEW 
UNrrKO  STATES  EMBASSY  IN 
MOSCOW. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  ar- 
bitration process  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
which  is  currently  under  way  with  respect 
to  damages  arising  from  delays  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  United  SUtes  Embassy 
in  Moscow,  should  be  expanded  to  include 
Soviet  reimbursement  of  the  full  cosU  In- 
curred by  the  United  SUtes  as  a  result  of 
the  Intelligence  sctivlties  of  the  Soviet 
Union  directed  at  the  new  United  SUtes 
Embassy  in  Moscow. 

SEC  ISS.  CNrrED  STATES-SOVIET  RBaPROCmf  IN 
MATTERS  RELATING  TO  EMBASSIES, 
(a)  RBQCIKXMKIfT  FOR  RSCirROCITY  IN  CXR- 

TAiN  Mattiks.— The  Secretary  of  SUte  shaU 
exercise  the  authority  granted  in  title  II  of 
the  SUte  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act 
of  1956  (relating  to  foreign  missions)  to 
achieve  the  following  objectives  by  October 
1.  1989: 

(1)  PuiAiicx.- United  SUtes  diplomatic 
and  consular  posts  in  the  Soviet  Union  not 
pay  more  than  fair  value  for  goods  or  serv- 
ices as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  Government's 
control  over  Soviet  cxirrency  valuation  and 
over  the  pricing  of  goods  and  services. 

(2)  Accxss  TO  oooDS  AND  SBRvicKS.— United 
SUtes  diplomatic  and  consular  posU  in  the 
Soviet  Union  have  full  access  to  goods  and 
services,  including  utilities. 

(3)  Real  property.- The  real  property 
used  for  office  purposes,  the  real  property 
used  for  residential  purposes,  and  the  real 
property  used  for  all  other  purposes  by 
United  SUtes  diplomatic  and  consular  posU 
in  the  Soviet  Union  is  equivalent  in  terms  of 
quantity  and  quality  to  the  real  property 
used  for  each  of  those  purposes  by  diplo- 
matic and  consular  posts  of  the  Soviet  mis- 
sion to  the  United  SUtes.  In  Implementing 
this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  of  SUte— 

(A)  shall  require  that  the  Soviet  Union 
close  (within  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act)  one  or  more  diplomatic  or 
consular  offices  of  the  Soviet  missions  in 
the  United  SUtes  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
have  a  total  square  footage  which  Is  not  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  difference  between— 

(1)  the  total  square  footage  occupied  by 
the  Soviet  missions  in  the  United  SUtes. 
and 


(11)  the  total  square  footage  occupied  by 
United  SUtes  diplomatic  and  consular  posts 
in  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

(B)  shall  not  allow  the  Soviet  mission  to 
the  United  SUtes  to  occupy  any  new  consul- 
ate In  the  United  SUtes  until  the  United 
SUtes  mission  in  Kiev  is  occupying  secure, 
permanent  facilities. 

(b)  Sbckxtart  or  the  Trxasdry.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  provide  to  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  such  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  the  implemenUtlon  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  as  the  Secretary  of 

I  State  may  request. 

(c)  RxpoRTs  TO  CoNORxas.— Not  later  than 
60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  annually  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  setting  forth  the  actions  taken  and 

I  planned  to  be  taken  in  carrying  out  subsec- 
Uon  (a). 

I  SBC.    IM.    REPORT    ON    PERSONNEL    OF    SOVIET 
ffTATS.  TRADING  ENTERPRISES. 

Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 

■  enactment  of   this  Act,   the  Secretary   of 
I  SUte  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 

■  discussing  whether  the  number  of  personnel 

■of  Soviet  sUte  trading  enterprises  in  the 

■United  SUtes  should  be  reduced. 

{chapter  2— IMPROVING  STATE  DE- 
PARTMENT PERSONNEL  PRACTICES 
AND  ORGANIZATION  TO  COUNTER 
HOSTILE  INTELLIGENCE  THREATS 

187.  COUNTERINTELUGENCE  POLYGRAPH 
SCREENING  OF  DIPLOMATIC  SECURI- 
TY SERVICE  PERSONNEL. 

(a)  Implxmxntatioic  of  Program.— Under 
he  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  subsec- 
Jon  (b),  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  imple- 
aent  a  program  of  counterintelligence  poly- 
Taph  examinations  for  memt>ers  of  the 
•iplORUitic  Security  Service  (esUblished 
ursuant  to  title  II  of  the  Diplomatic  Secu- 

ity  Act)  during  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 

(b)  Rxctn^TioKs.— The  Secretary  of  SUte 
issue  regulations  to  govern  the  pro- 
required  by  subsection  (a).  Such  regu- 

tions  shall  provide  that  the  scope  of  the 
Examinations  under  such  program,  the  con- 
duct of  such  examinations,  and  the  rights  of 
ndividuals   subject   to   such    examinations 
be  the  same  as  those  under  the  coun- 
Intelllgence  polygraph  program  conduct- 
pursuant  to  section  1221  of  the  E>epart- 
oent  of  Defense  Authorization   Act,    1986 
ublic  Law  99-145). 

ISS.  PERSONNEL  SECURITY  PROGRAM  FOR 
EMBASSIES  IN  HIGH  INTELLIGENCE 
THREAT  COUNTRIES. 

I  (a)  Special  SecnniiTY  Program.— The  Sec- 
_    of   SUte  Shall   develop   and   imple- 
pent.  within  three  months  after  the  date  of 
nent  of  this  Act.  a  special  personnel 
urity  program  for  personnel  of  the  De- 
nent  of  SUte  assigned  to  United  SUtes 
plomatic  and  consular  posts  in  high  Intel- 
aence  threat  countries  who  are  responsible 
pr  security  at  those  posts  and  for  any  indl- 
duals  performing  guard  functions  at  those 
isU.  Such  program  shall  include— 
|(1)   selection    criteria    and   screening    to 
;  suiUbillty  for  assignment  to  high  in- 
llligence  threat  countries; 
1(2)  counterintelligence  awareness  and  re- 
tted training:  and 

|(3)  security  reporting  and  command  ar- 
gemenU  designed  to  counter  intelligence 
eats. 
|(b>  Report  to  Congress.— Not  later  than  6 
lonths  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
fbsection.  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shall 
ort  to  the  Congress  on  the  special  per- 
nel  security  program  required  by  subsec- 
1(a). 
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(c)  DEFiNiTioif.— As  used  in  subsection  (a), 
the  term  "high  intelligence  threat  country" 
means— 

(Da  country  listed  as  a  communist  coun- 
try in  section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961;  and 

(2)  any  other  country  designated  as  a  high 
intelligence  threat  country  for  purposes  of 
this  section  by  the  Secretary  of  SUte,  the 
SecreUry  of  Defense,  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence,  or  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation. 

SEC  IM.  ACCOUNTABILrrV  REVIEW  BOARDS. 

(a)  EsTABLiSRMKirT  OF  A  BoARD.-Scction 
301  of  the  Diplomatic  Security  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  4831)  is  amended  by  inserting  ••,  and 
in  any  case  of  a  serious  breach  of  security 
involving  inteUigence  activities  of  a  foreign 
government  directed  at  a  United  SUtes 
Oovemment  mission  abroad."  after  "mis- 
sion abroad". 

(b)  BOARD  FiifDiHGs.— Section  304(a)  of 
that  Act  (22  VS.C.  4834(a))  is  amended  by 
inserting  "or  surrounding  the  serious  breach 
of  security  involving  intelligence  activities 
of  a  foreign  government  directed  at  a 
United  SUtes  Government  mission  abroad 
(as  the  case  may  be)"  after  "mission 
abroad". 

SEC  IN.  PROHISmON  ON  CERTAIN  EMPLOYMENT 
AT  UNITED  STATES  DIPLOMATIC  AND 
CONSl'LAR  MISSIONS  IN  COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES. 

(a)  Proribition.- 

(1)  After  September  30,  1989,  no  national 
of  a  communist  country  may  l>e  employed  as 
a  foreign  national  employee  at  United 
SUtes  diplomatic  and  consular  missions  in 
any  Communist  country. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  foreign  national  employee  who 
is  not  permitted  access  to— 

(A)  United  SUtes  Em)>assy  or  consulate 
grounds,  vehicles,  or  buildings  which  are 
sited  In  the  compound  of  the  Embassy  or 
consulate  (including  living  quarters);  and 

(B)  the  residence,  wherever  located,  of  the 
chief  of  mission  or  the  deputy  chief  of  mis- 
sion. 

(b)  DxrafmoH.— As  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  "communist  coimtry"  means  a 
country  listed  in  section  620(f)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

(c)  Additional  Ftmss  for  Hiring  United 
States  Citizens.- The  Congress  expresses 
ite  willingness  to  provide  addiUonal  funds  to 
the  Department  of  SUte  for  the  expenses  of 
employing  United  SUtes  citizens  to  replace 
the  individuals  dismissed  by  reason  of  sub- 
section (a). 

SEC  l>l.  TERMINATION  OF  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS 
FOR  FOREIGN  NATIONAL  EMPLOYEES 
ENCAGING  IN  HOSTILE  INTELLI- 
GENCE ACTIVITIES. 

(a)  Termination.— The  Secretary  of  SUte 
shall  exercise  the  authorities  available  to 
him  to  ensure  that  the  United  SUtes  does 
not  provide,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  re- 
tirement benef  iU  of  any  kind  to  any  present 
or  former  foreign  national  employee  of  a 
United  SUtes  diplomat  or  consular  post 
who  the  Secretary  reasonably  believes  en- 
gaged in  intelligence  activities  directed 
against  the  United  SUtes. 

(b)  Waiver.— The  Secretary  of  SUte  may 
waive  the  applicability  of  subsection  (a)  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  with  respect  to  an  em- 
ployee if  he  determines  that  it  is  vital  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  SUtes  to  do 
so  and  he  reports  such  waiver  in  advance  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. 


SBC  IK.  REPORT  ON  EMPLOYMENT  OF  FOREIGN 
NATIONALS  AT  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
POSTS  ABROAD. 

Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
discussing  the  advisability  of  employing  for- 
eign nationals  at  foreign  service  poeU 
abroad. 

SEC  IM.  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR 
SECURITY.  COMMUNICATIONS.  CON- 
8TRUCTION.  AND  MISSIONS 

(a)  Establishment  of  PosmoN.— The  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  Department  of 
SUte,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
May  26,  1949  (22  U.S.C.  2652),  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  an  Under  Secretary  of 
SUte  for  Management"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
therefore  "an  Under  Secretary  of  SUte  for 
Budget.  Personnel,  and  Administration,  and 
an  Under  Secretary  of  SUte  for  Security. 
Communications.  Construction,  and  Mis- 
sions". 

(b)  Responsibilities.— The  Under  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  for  Security,  Communications. 
Construction,  and  Missions  shall  be  respon- 
sible for— 

(1)  the  Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Security  (es- 
Ublished by  section  104  of  the  DiplomaUc 
Security  Act); 

(2)  the  Office  of  Communications; 

(3)  the  Office  of  Foreign  Buildings  (esUb- 
lished to  carry  out  the  Foreign  Service 
BuUdings  Act,  1926);  and 

(4)  the  Office  of  Foreign  Bfissions  (estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  203  of  the  SUte 
Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956). 

(c)  Reorganization.— 

(1)  Period  for  implementation.- The  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  shall  complete  implemenU- 
tlon of  the  reorganization  required  by  this 
section  within  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  including  the  trans- 
fer of  personnel  and  funds  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of  SUte  for  Security.  Communi- 
cations, Construction,  and  Missions. 

(2)  Plan  for  implementation.— Not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  steps  to  be 
taken  in  reorganizing  the  Department  of 
SUte  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(d)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Office  of  foreign  missions.— Section 
203(a)  of  the  SUte  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  4303(a)  is 
amended  in  the  third  sentence  by  striking 
out  "an  Under  Secretary  of  SUte"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  Under  Secretary 
of  SUte  for  Security.  Communications.  Con- 
struction, and  Missions". 

(2)  PosmoNS  AT  EXECUTIVE  LEVEL  III.— Ef- 
fective October  1.  1987,  section  5314  of  title 
5,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Under  Secretary  of  SUte  for  Politi- 
cal Affairs  and  Under  SecreUry  of  SUte  for 
Economic  Affairs  and  an  Under  Secretary  of 
SUte  for  Coordinating  Security  Assistance 
Programs  and  Under  Secretary  of  SUte  for 
Management."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Under  Secretaries  of  SUte 
(5)." 

(3)  Bitdget  ACT.— Any  new  spending  au- 
thority (as  defined  in  section  401(c)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974)  provided 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  effective  for  any 
fiscal  year  only  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance  in  ap- 
propriation AcU. 

(e)  Transition.— The  individual  holding 
the  position  of  Under  Secretary  of  SUte  for 
Management  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
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.™  Act  aluUl  Mwme  the  duttai    tf 
^ZaJemMn  ot  SUte  for  BudvM.  Fw- 

rwihwl  U>  b*  r«liPOto»«»  «W  rBMon  Of  u»e 

IIIMlllllIlt  irf  thtT  ■"*'-" 

Ji^  M«.  i^TAWT  mamnun  or  waw  ro« 
(ft)  aRMUMMBrr  or  Po«no«.-S«wUon 

^ '•ftDlraetor.'-  and  tawerUnc  to  !»«>  «»««- 
S^tte  iulwuuk  8w«Ury  of  8UU  for  For 

«er  — TtUe  n  of  that  Act  to  ftmended— 
^A)  to  Kctton  IW  <»  UJB.C.  430a)    by 

2775r»-«cUwl».  and  by  tamertiat  the 

*^-SSL.  Secpeury-  «»««»>»»* J^ 
aeentary  of  State  for  POreicn  Mto- 


(B)lniBetJon«tt(aUB.C.4SM)- 

O)  to  the  third  and  fifth  Motenoes  of  «u»>- 

-^  (a),  b,  *''^^r-»:2^aJ^ 

liMerttoc  to  Ueu  thereof  "Aiatetant  Becre- 

**Ju)'by  repeaUnc  the  fourth  •entence  of 

"SflT^iLetloo  (b).  by  rtrlkto.  out 
-DMWty  Dlr«*or  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
,2SoM"  Mdtoaertto*  to  Ueu  thereof 
•^Deputy  Aarirtant  Secretary  of  State  for 


UMI 


^liTto  wbaecttoo  <C).  by  •trtkta.  out  "Di- 
rector" and  Inerttoc  to  Ueu  thereof  "Aiatet- 

"c?^2S^S  <«  UACJ1304).^«U«» 

nuc  4305)  and  aection  aos  (M  UAC. 
SK  by\Sttto«  out  "DUector"  each  place 
iTap^em  and  ta«wtto«  to  Ueu  thereof  "A»- 
iMant  Secretary".  «^^..«-_ 

The  flrrt  aection  of  ">*  Act  «Utled"  Ani^ 
to  itientthen  and  Improve  the  or^ninUon 
^^jTmSSmnJaao  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  for  other  purpoaea' ,  wrawA 
MuTaS.  1»4»  (M  UAC.  a«6a).  I«  amended 
ST^jStoTout  "fifteen"  Mid  taaertto.  to 
Ueu  thereof  "itoteen".  »*/-«.. 

Uve  October  I.  ItVt.  "^t^oSJ' "'JJ^fJl 
United  Statea  Code,  te  ■««««  SL!t^^ 
out  "(15)"  foIlowli«  "AMlatant  Secretarlea 
Sf  sute"  «dtaiirtln«  to  ueu  thereof 
"( lai" 

m  BoiMBT  *CT.-Any  new  vendlns  au- 
tl^rtf^^ftood  SWtloo  401(c)ofthe 
P^S-itonal  Budget  Act  of  1974)  provided 
SfSSrSSeetlon  ahaU  be  ef  fecUve  for  any 
teal  year  only  to  »uch  ejrt«nt  or  to  «uch 
SSunUa.  are  provided  to  advance  to  ap- 

'-^S'^SSaJ^.-The  todlvlduja  hoWto. 
ui^paWoo^  Director  of  he  Of  flee  of  For- 

M^^lmSaim  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
2to  AcTSn  aawme  the  *«tl«  of  the  A^ 
^tont  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  »«a- 
.ioaa  and  shall  not  be  required  to  be  /«^ 
pototed  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  thla 
section.  _ 

Pact  C-Ai»rnoii*L  Mmsubo  ToPw)TK:r 
AoAiiwi  Hoarn*  DraaLuaawa  Th«b*ts 

am  m.  iMPaoviNC  mamxn  or  VHtno  w*3«f 
nc.  m.  '■^^^o^^  urn  conbulab  rAOU- 

in  addition  to  funds  otherwl^MWftUable 
for  such  purposes,  there  are  •"thoria^  to 
^WWtat^dU)  the  Secretary  of  State 


aaaTOOOOO  for  fiscal  year  IMS  and 
SoilMioOO  for  fiscal  year  !•«» '<>' "S^J^ 
■nd  Bxpenaea"  to  carry  out  the  dlplomauc 
aaeurtty  pracram.  which  amounu  shall  be 
avaUable  only  to  Improve  security  at  United 
Statea  diplomatic  and  consular  posts. 

^Srr     wcAEwawK     at     iNrren 

CTAIVS  DirumATK-  AND  CONWLAB 
'<*"•  ..    .. 

(s)  8o«v«TS.-The  Secretary  of  8t*t«  shsJl 
conduct  periodic  survey,  to  '*««*'™»"«  "^ 
■  latiiiMW  to  the  programs.  pracUces.  ana 
prooeduraa  for  protecting  classified  toforma- 
itoat  United  SUtes  diplomatic  and  consul- 
ar Doats.  giving  prioHty  attention  to  POsU  to 
Commwilat  countrlea.  Such  surveys  shaU  be 
eoodueted  at  least  annuaUy  with  respect  xm 
o«u  to  OMununlst  countries  and  to  such 
Sther  countrlea  as  the  Secretary  n^ter- 
mine  Baaed  on  thoae  surveys,  the  Secretary 
BhaU  take  approprlaU  correcUve  action. 

(b)  Onna  AoaiiciB8.-In  carrying  out  sub- 
Mction  <a).  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  con- 
Stvrtth  the  heads  of  such  other  agencies 
u  may  be  appropriate.  The  heads  of  other 
tmmSim  shaU  amist  the  Secretary  as  neces^ 
sary  to  ImplemenUng  subsection  (a). 

U)  R««s  TO  Cowaass-Notlater  than 
January  16  each  year,  the  Secretary  shsJl 
reoort  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
^ys  conducted  during  the  previous  year 
^^mLnt  to  subsection  (a).  These  reports 
ahaU  Include  s  description  of  the  actions 
taken  as  the  result  of  the  surveys  and  rec 
^^.nendatlons  for  such  administrative  or 
ledaUtlve  action  as  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

mxicKNCi    AcnvmBS    in    thb 

immosTAns. 
Section  106  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
AS5SSS«Act  of  1»8«  (22  VSC  4306)  U 
^SSSed  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUow- 

'"^idKD  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

nibsectlon.  real  t^^^^y^^J^J,,^!^ 
Statea  may  not  be  acquired  (by  s^e.  lease. 
S^wmeans)  by  or  on  behsJf  o  the  for- 
eign mlaslon  of  an  unfriendly  foreign  coun- 
JTu.  to  the  judgment  of  the  Secret^  of 
DefeiMe  (after  consulUUon  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte).  the  •«l"'«»tlon  of  that  prop- 
erty might  Improve  the  capabUlty  of  tlvst 
^tryto  totertept  <»«™"n»«»"ons  tovorv- 
ing  United  Statea  Government  diplomatic, 
mUltary.  or  InteUlgence  matters. 

••(2)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  tliU 
aubaeetlon.    real    property    In    the    United 
SJSmW  not  be  acquired  (by  sale   lease. 
S^rmeans)  by  or  on  behalf  o    the  for- 
iS^Ssalon  of  an  unfriendly  foreUm  coun^ 
STtf.  to  the  judgment  of  the  D^ector  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (a^tor 
SnsultaUon  with  the  Secretary  of  Stato). 
the  acquisition  of  that  property  might  im- 
prove  the   capability   of   "-t   «>unt^ 
Engage    to    toteUlgence    activities    directed 
•l^lnst  the  United  States  Oovernmer»t  (m- 
cludlng  the  type  of  toteUlgence  acUvltles  de- 
acribed  to  paragraph  ( 1 )).  „  ,  , 

"(SVThe  Sewetary  of  State  shall  inform 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  InvestlgaUon  Im- 
mediately upon  notice  being  given  pursuant 
to  subaection  (a)  of  this  section  of  a  pro- 
Doaed  acquisition  of  real  property  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  foreign  mission  of  an  un- 
friendly foreign  counUy. 

"(4)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
■unfriendly  foreign  country'  meaijs— 

"(A)  any  country  listed  as  a  Communist 
country  to  section  62<Kf)  of  the  Foreign  A«- 
siatance  Act  of  IMl: 


•(B)  any  country  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  for  purposes  of  aecttoo  WD 
of  the  Export  AdmlnlstraUon  Act  of  1»W.  to 
be  a  country  which  has  repeatedly  provided 
support  for  acU  of  totematlonal  terrorism: 

and  . 

"(C)  any  other  country  designated  as  an 
unfriendly  foreign  country  for  PurpoMS  of 
thU  subsection  by  the  Secretary  ofState. 
the  Secretary  of  Defenae.  or  the  Director  oi 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.". 
By  Mr.  PARRIS:  _ 

-Page  70.  after  line  16.  add  the  foUowtog: 

TTTUB  Vn-UMTTATION  OH  FUHDING 
OF  UNITED  NATIOH8 

asc  7ii.  UMfTAnoN  ON  niNDiNC  or  tmmo  na- 
tions. 
No  funds  authorljsed  to  be  approprlUed  by 
thU  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
pay  to  the  United  Nations  or  to  any  United 
Nations  af fUUted  agency  any  amount  which 
exceeds  60  percent  of  the  total  P»y™e"t«  ^y 
the  United  States  for  lU  assessed  contribu- 
tions to  such  organlMtlon  or  agency  to  1M«. 
except  that  the  UmlUtlon  under  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  paymenU  for  peacekeep- 
ing activities  of  any  such  organisation^ 
-Page  70.  after  line  1«.  add  the  foUowtor 
TTTLE  VII-UMITATION  ON  PUNDINO 

OP  UNITED  NATIONS 
SBC  7(1    UMrrATION  ON  L'NPrKD  STATES  niNDINC 
OF  I  NrrED  NATIONS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
Uw.  the  total  amount  of  the  ssse«ed  contri- 
buUons  of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
NaUons  and  lU  affUlated  agencies  (Includ- 
ing any  United  NaUons  organization  or  pro- 
gram) during  any  fiscal  year  '"•y^ot  exceed 
the  total  amount  of  such  contributions  of 
me  Soviet  Union.  U^luuiiia  Byelorussia  and 
the  Ukratoe.  for  1086. 

By  Mr.  PETRI:  , 

-Page  20.  strike  Itoe  16  and  aU  that  foUowa  | 
through  line  IS  on  page  21. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
-Page  39.  after  Une  4.  add  the  foUowlng 
t»ew  section: 
aar  ui  wtAmuiATioN  or  bxistinc  law  oh  L 

*^  ^WOWIANCK    or    CONCHraWONAL 

DimKS  ABROAD.  I 

Section  207  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  (22  U£.C.  3927)  Is  amended  by  addingl 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subseo-| 

""^d)  Nothing  to  this  section  «n»y,be  fon- 
strued  to  affect  the  performance  of  offldall 
duties  by  Members  or  employees  of  the  Con-i 
greas  or  employees  of  the  General  Account 
ing  Office.". 

By  Mr.  SHAW: 
-Page  27.  after  Une  IS,  Insert  the  foUov 
section:  ___ 

sou-   117  CONTBOIXBD  8UB8TANCB8  IIUfllNC 
8BC.  117  corm»Lnui*u^  u,rU)VBg8  Or  TUB 

PABTHgNT  or  STATE  HAVING  AC^ 
TO  CLASSiriKD  INPORMATION. 

(a)  EsTABLMHiiKirr  or  Pkocbaii.— Wlthl 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  th' 
Act    the  Secretary  of  State  shall  establl 
and  Implement  a  controUed  subatan«>»  t' 
Ing  program  for  employees  of  the  Det 
ment  of  SUte  (todudlng  todivldusJs  un<i 
contract  with  such  agency)  whose  duties 
volve  access  to  classified  InlormaUon. 

(b)  RgpoBTWC-The  resulU  of  any 
admtolstered  pursuant  this  section  shaU 
reported— 

( 1 )  to  the  Individual  tested:  and 

(2)  to  the  Secretary  of  SUte  or  a  desli 
of  the  Secretary  of  SUte.  ^^ 

(c)  RaroBT  to  Congrkss.— The  Secret 
of  SUte  shall  submit  to  the  appropr 
committees    of    the    Congress    an    ann« 
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report  concerning  the  controUed  substances 
testing  program  under  this  section. 

(d)  DBruniioK.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
Uon— 

(1)  the  term  "employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State"  means  any  employee  of  the 
Department  of  SUte.  tocludlng  any  member 
of  the  Foreign  Service:  and 

(2)  the  term  "classified  Information"  has 
the  meaning  given  stich  term  by  section  1  of 
the  Classified  Information  Procedures  Aet 
(94  Stat.  2026:  18  U.S.C.  App.). 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
—Page  66.  after  Une  25.  insert  the  foUowtog 
new  section: 

SBC  IM.  (X)NCKRNINC  AMKBASIAN  CHILDREN  IN 
VIRTNAM. 

(a)  FDrDiNos  aiid  DacLAKAxiom.— The 
Congress  makes  the  foUowing  findings  and 
declarations: 

(1)  Thousands  of  chUdren  in  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  were  fathered  by 
American  civUlans  and  mUltary  personnel. 

(2)  It  has  been  reported  that  many  of 
these  Ameraslan  chUdren  are  toeligible  for 
ration  cards  and  often  beg  to  the  streets, 
peddle  black  market  wares,  or  prosUtute 
themselves. 

(3)  The  mothers  of  Ameraslan  chUdren  to 
Vietnam  are  not  eligible  for  government 
jobs  or  employment  to  government  enter- 
prises and  many  are  estranged  from  their 

I  famiUes  and  are  destitute. 

(4)  Ameraslan  chUdren  and  their  famlUes 
have  undisputed  ties  to  the  United  SUtes 
and  are  of  particular  humanitarian  concern 

I  to  the  United  SUtes. 

(5)  The  United  SUtes  has  a  longstanding 
land  very  strong  commitment  to  receive  the 

■  Ameraslan  chUdren  to  Vietiuun,  if  they 
I  desire  to  come  to  the  United  SUtes. 

(6)  In  September  1984.  the  United  States 

■  informed  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
I  that  all  Ameraslan  chUdren  to  Vietnam. 
Itheir  mothers,  and  qualifying  family  mem- 
Ibers  would  be  admitted  as  refugees  to  the 
|United  States  during  a  three-year  period. 

(7)  Ameraslan  emigration  from  Vietnam 
significantly  to  fiscal  year  1985 

nder  the  Orderly  Departure  Program  of 
tie  UiUted  Nations  High  Commissioner  on 
^fugees. 

(8)  On  January  1.  1986.  the  Socialist  Re- 
nibllc  of  Vietnam  unilaterally  suspended 
Qterviews  of  aU  todivlduals  seektog  to  leave 
ITIetnam  legaUy  under  the  auspices  of  the 
"rderly   Departure   Program   for   resetUe- 

ent  to  the  United  SUtes. 

(9)  In  September  of  1988,  the  Socialist  Re- 
ubllc  of  Vietnam  sutmUtted  to  the  United 

a  list  of  approximately  1500  Amera- 

I  and  famUy  members  whom  It  considers 

pUgible  for  emigration,  however.  Vietnam 

I  not  resumed  toterviews  for  such  individ- 


(3)  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
should  resume  the  prooMsing  of  Ameraslans 
for  emigration. 

By  Ms.  SNOWE: 
—Page  32,  strike  out  Une  8  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows through  Une  19,  and  Insert  to  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowtog: 

"(b)  If  an  election  has  been  made  with  re- 
spect to  such  former  spouse  under  sectitm 
2109  or  806(f),  then  the  survivor  annuity 
under  subsection  (a)  of  such  former  spouse 
ShaU  be  equal  to  the  f  uU  amount  of  the  par- 
ticipant's or  former  participant's  annuity  re- 
ferred to  to  subsection  (a)  leas  the  amount 
of  such  election. 

"(c)  A  former  spouse  shaU  not  be  entitled 
to  a  survivor  annuity  under  this  section  if— 

"(1)  the  former  spouse  remarries  before 
age  56:  or 

"(2)  the  former  spouse  was  not  married  to 
the  participant  at  least  10  years  during  serv- 
ice of  the  participant  which  is  creditable 
under  this  chapter  with  at  least  6  yean  oc- 
ctuTing  whUe  the  participant  was  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Service. 

Page  32.  Une  20.  strike  out  "(cXl)"  and 
insert  to  lieu  thereof  "(dXl)". 

Page  34.  Itoe  3.  strike  out  "(d)"  and  Insert 
to  Ueu  thereof  "(e)". 

Page  34.  Itoe  13,  strike  out  "(e)"  and  insert 
to  Ueu  thereof  "(f)". 
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(10)  On  November  4.  1988.  whUe  meeting 

n  Geneva  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 

Nations  High  Commissioner  on  Refugees. 

"le  Socialist  RepubUc  of  Vietnam  agreed  to 

bilateral  meeting  on  the  emigration  of 

meraslans.  although  no  date  has  been  of- 

|ered  for  such  bilateral  meeting. 

(b)  Sbhsi  or  THi  CoKGBBSs.— It  to  the 

!  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  United  SUtes  should  mmintjiw  it* 
ong  commitment  to  receive  the  Amera- 

chUdren  to  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  their  f  amiUes: 

(2)  the  toterviewing  process  to  essential  to 
emigration  of  such  Ameraslan  children 

■  their  famiUes  who  desire  to  live  to  the 
Jnlted  States:  and 


—Page  53,  Une  19,  insert  after  "Ass«nbly" 
the  foUowinr  ".  that  the  50  percent  UmiU- 
tlon  on  seconded  employees  of  the  Secretar- 
iat as  called  for  by  the  Group  of  High  Level 
Intergovernmental  Experts  to  Review  the 
Efficiency  of  the  Admintotrative  and  Finan- 
cial Functioning  of  the  United  NaUons 
(Group  of  18)  to  being  Implemented  (recom- 
mendations 55  and  57).  and  that  the  15  per- 
cent reduction  to  the  staff  of  the  Secretar- 
iat to  being  equitably  appUed  among  the  na- 
tlonato  on  such  staff. 

By  Mr.  SUNDQUIST: 
—Page  66,  before  Une  1,  insert  the  foUowing 
section: 

SEC  in.  CONCEBNINC  THE  AWARD  OF  8EMOB  EX- 
ECUTIVE SERVICE  MEIUT  BONl»ES 
TO  CERTAIN  INDIVIDUALS. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  makes  the 
foUowing  ftodings: 

(1)  On  May  7,  1987,  Ronald  I.  Spiers 
(Under  Secretary  of  SUte  for  Management). 
Robert  E.  Lamb  (Assistant  Secretary  of 
SUte  for  Diplomatic  Security),  and  Arthur 
A.  Hartman  (former  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Soviet  Union)  were  awarded  exec- 
utive service  merit  bonuses. 

(2)  An  tovestigatlon  to  being  conducted 
concerning  vioIaUons  of  security  and  the 
sUtus  of  security  at  the  United  States  em- 
bassy to  Moscow. 

(3)  The  tovestigatlon  could  result  to  ftod- 
ings or  allegations  of  possible  negligence  or 
nonfeasance  of  certato  officials,  including 
the  todlviduato  designated  to  paragraph  (1). 

(b)  Sbhsx  op  thx  Congrxss.— It  to  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  In  conslderaUon 
of  the  pending  tovesUgaUon  of  security  at 
the  United  States  embassy  to  Moscow.  It 
was  Inappropriate  for  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
to  award  senior  executive  service  merit  bo- 
nuses to  the  todividuato  designated  to  sub- 
secUon  (aXl)  before  such  tovestigatlon  was 
completed  and  a  determinaUon  was  made  on 
the  basto  of  the  ftodings  of  such  tovesUga- 
Uon that  negligence  or  nonfeasance  relating 
to  the  official  duties  of  such  todividuato  was 
not  tovolved  to  security  violations  under 
such  tovestigatlon. 

(c)  RaroRT.- Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  tbto  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  shaU  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives a  report  which  seU  forth  the 
baato  on  which  senior  executive  service 
merit  bonuses  were  awarded  to  the  Individ- 
uals designated  to  subaecUMt  (aXl). 

By  Mr.  SWINDALL: 
— Page  56.  after  Une  26.  add  the  f oUowlnr 

SBC     IM.    RBPOBT    ON    POLKIBS    PUB8URD    BY 

othbb  oouwnuBs  m  inrknation. 

AL  OBCANIZATION8. 

The  last  sentence  of  secUon  117  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  Authorisation  Act.  Fiseal 
Tears  1984  and  1986  to  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  the  foUowlnr  ".  together 
with  the  amount  and  type  of  foreign  assist- 
ance (if  any)  made  available  by  the  United 
States  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  to  "firh 
such  country  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  I94S.  and 
the  Peace  Corps  Act". 
—Page  55.  after  line  25.  sdd  the  following: 

SBC  ItZ.  PROBABLE  EXCMPTIONS  TO  THE  UNITCO 
NATIONS  BMPLOYEB  HIRING  rRBKZK. 

(a)  Families.- The  Congress  makes  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  In  April  1986.  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  adopted  a  freeie  on  the 
hiring  of  personnel  withto  the  United  Na- 
Uons Secretariat. 

(2)  The  conditions  of  the  freeze  were  such 
that,  as  the  terms  of  office  for  the  person- 
nel expired.  replacemenU  would  not  be  re- 
cruited or  hired  to  fill  the  vacant  poaltioiM. 
with  minor  exceptions. 

(3)  The  freeze  was  designed  to  reduce 
United  NaUons  persoimel  by  15  percent  over 
three  years,  as  recommended  by  the  Group 
of  Hlgh-Level  Intergovernmental  Experts  to 
Review  the  Efficiency  of  the  Administrative 
and  Financial  Functioning  of  the  United 
NaUons  (commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"Group  of  18  ExperU"). 

(4)  On  May  5,  1987,  the  SecretJiry-General 
reported  to  the  Department  of  SUte  that 
he  was  considering  granting  156  exceptions 
to  the  hiring  freeze. 

(5)  Of  these  156  probable  exceptions,  104 
would  be  Soviet  and  Soviet-bloc  naUooals 
currenUy  employed  to  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat— of  298  Soviet  and  Soviet-bloc 
naUonato  currenUy  employed  to  the  United 
NaUons  Secretariat— who  would  be  replaced 
over  the  next  18  months. 

(6)  According  to  a  report  frmn  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate  on 
"Soviet  Presence  to  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retariat" (Senate  Print  99-62.  May  1986). 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  SovleU  to 
the  United  NaUons  Secretariat  are  toteUl- 
gence offioers.  many  more  are  co-opted  by 
the  Soviet  totelllgenoe  agencies,  and  aU  So- 
viets to  the  United  NaUons  Secretariat  must 
respond  to  KGB  requests  for  'trlirtanfT 

(7)  Other  United  States  totelllgenoe  au- 
thoriUes  estimate  that  as  many  as  one-half 
of  the  Soviet  and  Soviet-bloc  nationals  to 
the  United  Nations  Secretariat  are  offioers 
of  the  KGB  or  the  GRU. 

(8)  If  the  Secretary-General's  probable  ex- 
empUons  are  adopted,  the  Sovet  Union  wlU 
be  aUowed  ro  replace  retiring  Soviet  and 
Soviet-bloc  personnel  with  new.  highly 
skiUed  and  weU-trained  toteUlgence  ofncera 
of  the  KGB  or  the  GRU. 

(9)  The  Secretary-General's  proposed  ex- 
cepUons  would  thus  provide  the  Soviet 
UiUon  with  the  capabOity  to  rebuUd  iU  to- 
telllgenoe apparatus  withto  the  United 
States,  which  was  devastated  to  recent  years 
when  the  United  States  ordered  severe  re- 
ducUcxis  to  the  sise  of  the  Soviet  mlMioa  to 
the  United  Nations,  the  Soviet  finbasay  to 
Washington.  District  of  C^olumMa.  and  the 
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(10)  Article  100  of  the  United  Natloiw 
Chvter  c»Ui  for  the  eetabllshmeni  of  an 
IntcrnatkMUl  dvll  tenrtce  *ho^„  "»*«!'??" 
are  neutral  and  loyml  only  to  the  United  Na- 


(11)  SecUoo  S  of  Article  lOl  of  the  United 
NaUons  Charter  call*  for  the  appointment 
of  IndWtduato  who  are  profearionally  quall^ 
fled  for  the  poalOoni  they  are  to  tw\  vvX 
n,ft«t«in«  that  due  regard  shall  be  paid  to 
the  importance  of  recruiting  the  staff  on  as 
wide  a  geographical  baala  "  PO-»W« 

(12)  Aa  of  September  1»M.  442  of  446 
Soviet  natlonate  employed  throughout  the 
United  NaUons  system  are  "seconded- .  that 
la.  serve  on  short,  fixed-term  contracts. 

(13)  Through  the  abuse  of  short,  fixed- 
term  contract*,  the  Soviet  Union  has  main 
tained  undue  Influence  and  control  over 
major  offices  of  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat, thereby  effectively  using  the  United 
NaUons  Secretariat  In  the  conduct  of  lu  for- 
eign relations.  In  clear  vlolaUon  of  Articles 
100  and  101  of  the  United  NaUons  Charter. 

(14)  The  Secretary-Oeneral's  proposed  ex- 
cepUons  to  the  hiring  freese  (as  de^ribed  In 
naragraphs  (1)  through  (5))  would  continue 
the  grcas  violations  of  Articles  100  and  101 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  dewribed  in 
paragraph  (13). 

(15)  The  Secretary -General's  proposed  ex- 
cepUons  to  such  hiring  free«e  would  be 
clearly  Incorwlatent  with  the  terms  of  the 
United  NaUons  self-imposed  reform  pro- 
gram. 

(16)  The  United  Nations  has  not  yet 
achieved  lU  reform  goals  and  there  Is  no  In- 
dication that  the  United  Nations  can  afford 
to  make  such  large  exceptions  to  such 
hiring  freese. 

(b)  RxroaT  to  Cowoaaas.— <  1 )  The  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  annually  thereafter 
as  to  the  status  of  secondment  within  the 
United  Nations  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Soviet-bloc  member-nations. 

(2)  Such  report  shall  contain  as  a  mini- 
mum, a  thorough  analysis  of  the  following 

Issues: 

(A)  The  number  of  Soviet  and  Soviet-bloc 
nationals  who  are  currently  seconded  to  the 
United  NaUons  system  on  short.  lixed-term 
contracts  in  New  York.  Geneva.  Vienna,  and 
Nairobi,  and  the  percentage  such  number  U 
to  the  total  number  of  Soviet  and  Soviet- 
bloc  nationals  so  seconded. 

(C)  The  number  of  Soviet  and  Soviet-bloc 
nationals  who  are  currently  employed  In  the 
United  SUtes  system  on  long-term  con- 
tracts. 

(D)  The  measures  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  to  persuade  the  United  Na- 
Uons Secretariat  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  which  specif- 
ically govern  the  behavior  and  activities  of 
United  Nations  employees,  especially  ArU- 
cles  100  and  101. 

(E)  The  measures  undertaken  by  the 
UrUted  SUtes  either  through  bilateral  or 
mulUlateral  channels  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  members  of  the  Soviet-bloc  to  end 
their  abuse  of  secondment. 

(P)  The  measures  undertaken  by  the 
United  SUtes  to  challenge  Soviet  and 
Soviet-bloc  natlonaU'  credentials  and  to 
deny  them  entry  visas,  in  order  to  keep 
Soviet  and  Soviet-bloc  Intelligence  opera- 
XXvf  out  of  the  United  SUtes  and  United 

Nations.  ^,  ^ 

(O)  The  counterintelligence  efforU  under- 
taken   by    the    United   SUtes   to    protect 


United  SUtes  national  security  from  hostile 
intelligence  acUvlUes  directed  against  the 
United  SUtes  by  Soviet  and  Soviet-bloc  In- 
telligence operaUvee  employed  by  the 
United  Nation*. 

(c)  Sxxsx  or  THX  Conoaiaa.-It  Is  the  aenae 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  President  should  take  all  such  ac- 
tions necessary  to  ensure  compliance  with 
the  hiring  freeae  rule,  including  withholding 
all  assessed  United  SUtes  contributions  to 
the  United  NaUons.  and  denying  United 
SUtes  entry  visa*  to  Soviet  and  Soviet-bloc 
appllcanU  coming  to  the  United  SUtes  to 
replace  Soviet  and  Soviet-bloc  nationals  cur- 
rently serving  In  the  United  NaUons  Secre- 
tariat: 

(2)  the  President,  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte  and  the  United  SUtes  mission 
to  the  United  Nations,  should  express  to  the 
Secretary -General  of  the  United  Nations 
the  insistence  of  the  American  people  that 
the  hiring  freese  continue  indefinitely,  or 
until  the  United  Nations  has  complied  with 
the  Group  of  18  recommendations  and  can 
thus   afford    to    make    exceptions    to    the 

freeae;  ^     ._. 

(3)  the  Secretary -General  should  revoke 
all  exceptions  to  the  hiring  freese  rule,  ex- 
ceptli\g  those  membernaUons  which  have 
16  or  fewer  nationals  serving  in  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat,  or  those  positions  not 
subject  to  geographical  represenution.  such 
as  those  of  the  general  service  category: 

(4)  the  long-term,  nagrant  violations  of 
Articles  100  and  101  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  the  abuse  of  secondment  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Soviet-bloc  member- 
nations  are  reprehensible; 

(5)  the  United  Nations  should  adopt  the 
recommendations  of  the  Group  of  18  (as  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (aK3))  that  no 
member-nation  be  allowed  to  have  more 
than  50  percent  of  lU  nationals  employed 
under  fixed-term  contracts; 

(6)  the  Soviet  Union  is  hereby  condemned 

(A)  lU  refusal  to  adhere  to  the  pritKlples 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  caUlng  for  an 
International  civil  service. 

(B)  its  abuse  of  secondment,  and 

(C)  lU  absolute  disregard  of  the  solemn 
purpose  of  the  United  Nations  to  be  an 
international  civil  service;  and 

(7)  if  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet-bloc 
Intend  to  remain  member-nations  of  the 
United  Nations,  they  should  adhere  to  Arti- 
cles 100  101,  and  all  other  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  to  which  every 
other  member-nation  must  adhere. 

(d)  DcFimTiow.-Por  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "Soviet-bloc"  means  the 
countries  of  Bulgaria.  Cuba.  Czechoslovakia. 
East  Germany.  Hungary.  Nicaragua.  North 
Korea.  Poland,  and  Romania. 
—Page  27.  after  line  13.  add  the  followlnr 

MC  in  TIUVEI,  Kian-RKTIONS  WITH  RESPECT  Tt» 

CEirrAiN    MmEicN    missions    and 

POKEKiN     ORIiANIZATIONS     IN     THE 
INrTKD  STATES. 

(a)  iMPosiTiow  or  REsraicnoits.— The 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956  (as  amended  by  section  128)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  of  title  II  (22  U.S.C. 
4301  et  se<j.;  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"Foreign  Missions  Act")  the  following: 

-SHI  II*.  TRAVEL  Rt»TRKTI<»NS  wmi   RESPEtT 
^^  T«)  »  ERTAIS  M)REM;N  MISSIONS  AND 

M)Reh;n    or».anization»    in    XHg 

lINtTED  states. 

"(a)  Travel  Rbstrictiok8.— The  travel  of 
any  Individual  whUe  In  the  United  SUtes. 
other  than  a  national  or  permanent  resident 
alien  of  the  United  SUtes.  who  is  one  of  the 
personnel  of— 


( 1 )  an  intemaUonal  organization  defined 
In  section  200<bKl). 

"(2)  an  official  mission  to  an  organisation 
defined  In  section  20»<bXl)  from  a  country 
specified  in  subsection  (cH  1 ). 

"(3)  any  organlaatlon  specified  In  subsec- 
tion <cK2)  which  has  a  standing  inviutlon 
to  participate  in  the  sessions  and  the  work 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  an  observer  and  maintains  a  perma- 
nent office  at  the  United  NaUons  headquar- 
ters, 

"(4)  any  organlaatlon  specified  In  subsec- 
tion (cX2)  which  Is  not  described  In  para- 
graph (3).  or 

"(5)  any  foreign  mission  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 202(4))  of  a  country  specified  In  subsec- 
tion (cKl). 

shall  be  limited  to  the  municipal  dty  UmiU 
of  the  city  In  which  such  organization  or 
mission  U  located,  except  that  for  purposes 
of  travel  between  missions  of  a  country, 
direct  access  shall  be  permitted  to  and  from 
airports  serviced  by  major  air  carriers  pro- 
viding intersUte  or  IntrasUte  service. 

"(b)  SraciAL  Role  roa  Washiwgtoii.  Dis- 
trict or  Columbia.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graphs (4)  and  (5)  of  subsecUon  (a),  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia.  Is  that  portion  of  the  area 
which  U  encircled  by  IntersUte  route  495  on 
the  west  and  95  on  the  east  (commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Beltway'). 

"(c)  Couimiiis  urn  Oroakizatiohs  to 
Which  Restbictioii  Applies — 

"(1)  The  countries  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  are  Afghanistan,  the  Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Republic,  the  Democratic  Peoples 
RepubUc  of  Korea,  the  German  Democratic 
Republic,  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic, 
Iran.  Libya,  the  Mongolian  People's  Repub- 
lic, Nicaragua,  the  Peoples  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Yemen,  the  People's  Republic  of 
Bulgaria,  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
the  Polish  People's  Republic,  the  Republic 
of  Cuba,  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania, 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Syria, 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
(litcluding  the  Byelorussian  S.S.R.  and  the 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.). 

"(2)  The  organizations  referred  to  In  sub- 
secUon <aHl)  are  the  African  National  Con- 
gress, the  Palestine  Uberation  Organiza- 
tion, and  the  South  West  Africa  People's 
Organization.  .     . 

"(d)  Waiver. -The  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  SUtes.  In  consulUtlon  with  the 
Secretary,  may  waive  the  restrictions  in  sub- 
section (a)  30  days  after  providing  written 
notification  of  such  a  waiver,  together  with 
the  reasons  for  such  waiver,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign   Affairs,    and    the    Permanent    Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence of  the  Senate. ".  , 
(b)  RgFOR-rs.- The  Attorney  General  of 
the   United   SUtes   and    the   Secretary   of 
SUte   shall    prepare   and   transmit   to   the  I 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Conunlttee 
on    Foreign    Affairs,    and    the    Permanent 
Select   Committee   on   Intelligence   of   the  I 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  and  the  Conunlt-j 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Committee  on  For- 1 
elgn  ReUtlons,  and  the  Select  Committee  | 
on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate— 

( 1 )  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  I 
enactment  of  thU  section,  a  report  describ-l 
Ing  the  plans  of  the  Attorney  General  and! 
the  Secretary  of  SUte  for  Implementing  the! 


provisions  of  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a);  and 

(2)  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  a  report  de- 
scribing the  actions  taken  pursuant  to  these 
plans. 

(c)     EPFBcnvE    Date.— The     amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
—Page  27.  after  line  13.  add  the  followlnr 
SEC  1ST.  travel  restrictions  with  respect  to 

CERTAIN  P0REK:N  MISSIONS  AND 
FOREIGN  ORGANIZA'nONS  IN  THE 
UNrrED  STATEa 

(a)  Imposition  or  Restrictiohs.- The 
SUte  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956  (as  amended  by  section  128)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  of  tlUe  II  (22  U.S.C. 
4301  et  seq.:  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"Foreign  Missions  Act ")  the  following: 

"SEC.  21*.  travel  restrictions  WrTH  RESPECT 

TO  certain  foreign  missions  and 

FOREIGN  ORGANIZA'nONS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

"(a)  Travel  RESTRicTioifs.— The  travel  of 
any  Individual  while  In  the  United  SUtes. 
other  than  a  national  or  permanent  resident 
alien  of  the  United  SUtes.  who  Is  one  of  the 
personnel  of— 

"(1)  an  International  organization  defined 
In  section  209<bKl). 

"(2)  an  official  mission  to  an  organization 
defined  In  section  209(bKl)  from  a  country 
specified  In  subsection  (cKl), 

"(3)  any  organization  specified  In  subsec- 
tion (cK2)  which  has  a  standing  invlUtion 
to  participate  In  the  sessions  and  the  work 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  an  observer  and  maintain  a  perma- 
nent office  at  the  United  Nations  headquar- 
ters, 

"(4)  any  organization  specified  In  subsec- 
Uon (CK2)  which  Is  not  described  In  para- 
graph (3),  or 

"(5)  any  foreign  mission  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 202(4))  of  a  country  specified  In  subsec- 
tion (cKl), 

shall  be  limited  to  the  municipal  city  limits 
of  the  city  In  which  such  organization  or 
mission  is  located,  except  that  for  purposes 
of  travel  between  missions  of  a  country, 
direct  access  shall  be  permitted  to  and  from 
airports  serviced  by  major  air  carriers  pro- 
viding intersUte  or  intrasUte  service. 

"(b)  Special  Ritle  por  Washinctoii,  Dis- 
trict or  Columbia.- For  purpose  of  para- 
graphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  subsection  (a),  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia.  Is  that  portion  of  the  area 
which  Is  encircled  by  intersUte  route  495  on 
the  west  and  95  on  the  east  (commonly  re- 
ferrred  to  as  the  'Beltway'). 

"(c)  Countries  and  Organizations  to 
Which  Restriction  Applies.- 

"(1)  The  countries  referred  to  In  subsec- 
Uon (a)  are  Afghanistan,  the  (Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Republic,  the  Democratic  People's 
Republic  of  Korea,  the  German  Democratic 
Republic,  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic, 
Iran.  Libya,  the  Mongolian  People's  Repub- 
lic. Nicaragua,  the  People's  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Yemen,  the  People's  RepubUc  of 
Bulgaria,  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
the  Polish  People's  Republic,  the  Republic 
of  C^ba,  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania, 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Syria, 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
(including  the  Byelorussian  S.S.R.  and  the 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.). 

"(2)  The  organizations  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (aKl)  are  the  African  National  Con- 
gress, the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion, and  the  South  West  Africa  People's 
Organization. 
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"(d)  Waivir.— The  Attorney  0eneral  of 
the  United  SUtes  may  waive  the  restric- 
tions In  subsection  (a)  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, in  consulUtlon  with  the  Secretary,  de- 
termines and  reports  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  the  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves and  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of 
the  Senate  that— 

"(1)  the  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  Interests  of  the  United  SUtes  require 
that  such  restrictions  be  waived  in  specific 
circumstances  with  respect  to  the  missions 
of  a  country;  or 

"(2)  the  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  Interests  of  the  United  SUtes  require 
that  such  restrictions  be  waived  in  specific 
circumstances  with  respect  to  an  Individ- 
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(b)  Reports.— The  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate— 

( 1 )  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  a  report  describ- 
ing the  plans  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  SUte  for  implementing  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a);  and 

(2)  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  a  report  de- 
scribing the  actions  taken  pursuant  to  these 
plans. 

(c)  Eppective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
—Page  55,  after  line  25.  add  the  following: 

SBC.  IK.  LIMrrATION  ON  NUMBER  OF  SOVIET  NA- 
TIONALS SERVING  AT  THE  SOVIET. 
BYELORUSSIAN.  AND  UKRAINIAN  MIS- 
SIONS TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS. 

(a)  Limitation.— (1)  The  number  of  na- 
tionals of  the  Soviet  Union  admitted  to  the 
United  SUtes  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
Soviet,  Byelorussian,  or  Ukrainian  mission 
at  the  United  Nations  headquarters  shall 
not  exceed  the  number  of  United  States  na- 
tionals who  serve  as  members  of  the  United 
SUtes  mission  at  the  United  Nations  head- 
quarters, unless— 

(A)  the  excess  number  of  nationals  of  the 
Soviet  Union  serving  as  members  of  the 
Soviet,  Byelorussian,  or  Ukrainian  mission 
at  the  United  Nations  headquarters  Is  the 
result  of  the  routine  replacement  of  person- 
nel and  is  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
number  of  United  SUtes  nationals  who 
serve  as  members  of  the  United  SUtes  mis- 
sion at  the  United  Nations  headquarters;  or 

(B)  the  President  determines  (and  so  re- 
ports to  the  committees  of  Congress  speci- 
fied In  paragraph  (2))  that  the  admission  to 
the  United  SUtes  of  additional  Soviet  na- 
tionals to  serve  as  members  of  the  Soviet. 
Byelorussian,  or  Ukrainian  mission  at  the 
United  Nations  headquarters  would  be  in 
the  interests  of  the  United  SUtes. 

( 2 )  Beginning  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  every  six  months 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 


mittee on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtlves a  report  setting  forth  the 
number  of  Soviet  nationals  admitted  during 
the  preceding  six-month  period  to  the 
United  SUtes  pursuant  to  a  determinaUon 
of  the  President  under  paragraph  (1KB)  and 
their  duties  with  the  Soviet.  Byelorussian, 
or  Ukrainian  mission  at  the  United  Nations 
headquarters. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  may  be  con- 
strued as  including  any  dependent  or  spouse 
who  is  not  a  member  of  a  mission  at  the 
United  Nations  headquarters  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  number  of  members  of  a  mission 
at  the  United  Nations  headquarters. 

(b)  Report.- The  Secretary  of  SUte  and 
the  Attorney  General  shall,  not  later  than 
30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  a  report  setting  forth  a 
plan  for  ensuring  that  the  number  of  Soviet 
nationals  described  in  subsection  (aXl)  does 
not  exceed  the  limiUtlon  described  in  that 
subsection. 

(c)  Depinitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
Act- 

(1)  the  terms  "members  of  the  Soviet, 
Byelorussian,  or  Ukrainian  mission"  and 
"members  of  the  United  SUtes  mission"  are 
used  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  ""mem- 
bers of  the  mission",  as  defined  by  ArUcle 
Kb)  of  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomat- 
ic Relations,  done  April  18,  1961; 

(2)  the  term  "mission  at  the  United  Na- 
tions headquarters "  means  a  mission  to  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York  City  and  in- 
cludes missions  in  New  York  City  to  special- 
ized agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  as  de- 
fined in  Article  57  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations;  and 

(3)  the  term  "nationals  of  the  Soviet 
Union"  includes  Soviet  nationals  as  well  as 
nationals  of  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republic  and  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
—Page  62,  after  line  22.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.    Zll.    UNITED    STATES-SOVIET   STUDENT   EX- 
CHANGES. 

Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  "Educational  and  (Cultural  Ex- 
change Programs"  by  section  201(2).  not  less 
than  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  not 
less  than  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1989 
shall  be  available  only  for  students  ex- 
changes between  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  pursuant  to  Article  IV  of  The 
General  Agreement  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  on  Contracts.  Exchanges 
and  Cooperation  in  the  Scientific.  Techni- 
cal, Eklucatlonal,  Cultural  and  Other  Fields 
(done  at  Geneva  on  November  21,  1985). 

By  Mr.  WAIXER: 
—Page  70,  after  line  16.  add  the  following: 

TITLE  VII— STATE  DEPARTMENT 
ACTION  TO  RESTRICT  TRAVEL  IN 
SUPPORT  OF  COMMUNISM  IN  CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA 

SEC.  7»1.  PASSPORT  RESTRICTIONS. 

(a)  Finding.- The  Congress  finds  that 
travel  by  United  SUtes  citizens  to  Central 
America  for  the  purpose  of  performing  serv- 
ices or  providing  other  assistance  for  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  or  for  Communist 
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at  Communlct-mpportcd  luerrlUa  grouiM 
OMHH  mHow  teoutfe  to  the  national  aecu- 
rttj  aad  f oratcn  policy  of  th«  tJnltwl  Sta^ 
<b)  DwwwATioii  or  P»awo«T«  _»•  R«- 
BnucTD  foa  Cmtaiii  Tkatb.  to  CairimM. 
AMmoL-Aeeofdliicly.  the  Secretary  of 
State  ahall  deatsnate  all  United  State* 


(I)  M  reatrictad  for  travel  to  and  uae  In 
Nicaragua  If  the  purpoae  of  the  travel  Is  to 


perform  si<Vtoea  or  provide  other  aaetotance 
for  the  OofWTunant  at  Nlearacua;  and 

(S)  as  rcMicted  for  travel  to  and  uae  any- 
where In  Central  America  If  the  purpoae  of 
the  travel  U  to  perform  lervlces  or  provide 
other  aaiUtance  for  any  group  which  the 
Preeldent  haa  dealgnated  aa  a  Communist 
guerrilla  group  or  as  a  guerrilla  group  which 
rcoelvea  asalstance  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
Cuba,  or  Nlearacua. 


(c)  TiaMiaATioa  or  Rwraicxiowi  RioAao- 
vma  NiCAaAGOA.— Paragraph  ( 1)  of  subaectlon 
(b)  shall  remain  In  effect  until  the  Prealdent 
certifies  to  the  Congress  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Nicaragua  U  abiding  by  the  commlt- 
menU  made  to  the  Organlntlon  of  Ameri- 
can States  In  Jtily  1979. 
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A  PAINLESS  WAY  TO  RAISE 
OVER  $100  BILUON  IN  FEDER- 
AL REVENUES 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

or  MOKTH  DAKOTA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRISEirTATrVKS 

Thunday,  June  11,  1987 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  in  Congress  are  now  scurrying 
about  kwking  for  at  least  $18  biWon  in  new 
revenue  that  twill  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  Senate  and  House  budget  resolutions.  No 
option  appears  to  be  very  palatable.  We 
cringe  at  the  thought  of  tamperir>g  with  the 
income  tax  rates  established  just  last  year  in 
the  Tax  Reform  Act.  We  hesitate  to  commit 
ourselves  to  the  impositkxi  of  larger  excise 
taxes. 

The  startling  fact  about  this  wtwie  search  is 
that  there  is  a  very  simple  way  of  raising  reve- 
nue staring  us  in  the  face.  It  will  not  raise  all 
tf>e  revenue  we  r>eed  overr>ight.  t>ut  If  we 
begin  now,  we  can  raise  erxxigfi  revenue  in 
the  next  few  years  to  meet  many  of  our 
txjdget  r>eeds.  This  alternative  wouM  not  irv 
votve  imposing  new  or  increasing  current 
taxes.  The  alternative  is  to  dose  the  tax  gap 
of  $100  billion. 

Several  months  ago  I  established  a  task 
force  to  study  the  tax  gap  problem  and  make 
recommendations  to  ckjse  the  gap.  The  tax 
gap  represents  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  taxes  owed  to  the  Federal  Goverrv 
ment  ar>d  ttx>se  actually  collected.  Chairing 
tt>e  task  force  were  former  IRS  Commission- 
ers Donakl  C.  Alexander  and  Jerome  Kurtz. 
They  were  ioiried  by  several  distinguished 
public  tax  officials  and  tax  experts.  Last  month 
I  released  the  task  force  report,  which  con- 
chided  thai  just  as  any  wise  corporatk)n 
shoukj  invest  in  an  area  promising  the  best 
return,  so  too  shouM  the  Federal  Government 
TtNis.  it  recommerxled  ctosing  ttie  $100  billkxi 
tax  gap  t>y  investing  more  in  the  Internal  Rev- 
erNje  Servne. 

If  the  administration  and  Congress  folkjwed 
the  reconwnendations  whicfi  were  outlined  in 
the  "Dorgan  Task  Force  Report  on  Narrowing 
the  $100  Billion  Tax  Gap,"  the  Treasury  woukj 
reap  at  least  $105  billion  by  fiscal  year  1992. 
Tf>e  task  force  recommendations  woukJ  cost 
$3.6  billion  over  5  years,  but  would  raise  $7 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1968,  reacfiing  $35  billion 
in  the  fifth  year,  for  a  cumulative  total  of  $105 
biHion.  This  is  no  smoke  and  mirrors  trick;  this 
is  real  revenue. 

Wtiile  the  large  maiority  of  American  taxpay- 
ers comply  with  our  tax  laws,  some  do  not. 
Just  81 .5  percent  of  American  taxpayers  com- 
plied in  1986.  The  Internal  ReverHje  Service 
estimated  tliat  taxpayers  owed  the  Federal 
Government  about  $556  billion  in  income 
taxes  in  1986,  but  would  voluntarily  pay  only 
$453  t)illion.  That  means  there  is  a  tax  gap  of 
over  $100  billion.   Iwlore  alarming  than  this 


figure  is  that  by  1992  the  IRS  predicts  that  the 
tax  gap  will  exceed  $200  billion. 

Today,  I  and  my  colleagues  Mr.  Pease,  Ms. 
Slaughter,  Ms.  Kaptur,  are  introducing  a 
sense  of  Congress  resolutk>n  which  will  put 
tf>e  Congress  on  record  In  support  of  efforts 
to  ctose  the  current  $100  bHHon  tax  gap  by  in- 
vesting in  the  IRS. 

There  are  two  major  areas  for  investment  at 
ttie  IRS.  The  first  is  taxpayer  assistar)ce.  The 
taxpayer  who  views  the  IRS  as  efficient,  help- 
ful, and  available  will  be  rryxe  apt  to  comply 
with  tf>e  law.  But,  in  tf>e  last  several  years  the 
taxpayers  assistarx^  diviskxi  has  suffered 
funding  cuts  wf)ich  have  impaired  tl>e  ability  of 
the  IRS  to  carry  out  Its  mission.  The  task 
force  concluded  that  the  IRS  needed  to  get 
ctoser  to  the  communities  it  serves  and  up- 
grade the  quality  of  Its  assistance. 

The  secorxl  area  of  investment  would  be  in 
the  enforcement  division.  Nothing  urxJermines 
the  tax  system  more  than  the  perception  that 
evading  taxes  goes  undetected  and  unpun- 
ished. The  task  force  recommended  increas- 
ing the  appropriate  resources  In  order  to  find 
the  freeloaders. 

The  costs  of  implementing  these  initiatives 
will  be  small  in  comparison  to  the  benefits. 
For  every  dollar  the  Government  spends,  it 
¥mII  get  up  to  $20  in  return.  This  plan  repre- 
sents one  of  tf>e  simplest  and  most  promising 
ways  of  reducing  the  huge  Federal  defk:it  con- 
fronting our  Nation  and  ensuririg  the  strer>gth 
of  our  voluntary  tax  compliarKO  system. 

I  am  requesting  thai  you  go  on  record  in 
support  of  closing  the  $100  billion  tax  gap.  I 
am  seekir^  your  cosponsorship  of  a  resolu- 
tion tfiat  points  the  way  to  solving  many  of  our 
budget  woes  and  of  ensuring  the  continued 
stability  of  our  tax  system. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  foltows: 
H.  Con.  Rks.  138 

Whereas  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  es- 
timates that  the  amount  of  taxes  owed  for 
1986  will  exceed  the  amount  of  taxes  col- 
lected for  such  year  by  $100,000,000,000; 

Whereas  this  "tax  gap"  is  growing  at  an 
alarming  rate,  and,  according  to  Internal 
Revenue  Service  estimates,  will  increase  to 
$200,000,000,000,  by  1992; 

Whereas,  from  1973  to  1986,  the  taxpayer 
compliance  rate  has  dropped  from  84  per- 
cent to  Just  81.5  percent; 

Whereas  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  es- 
timates that  for  each  1  percentage  point  in- 
crease In  the  taxpayer  compliance  rate  reve- 
nues to  the  Treasury  will  iiicrease  aimually 
by  approximately  $7,000,000,000.  which 
amounts  to  a  cumulative  total  of 
$105,000,000,000  over  a  5-year  period: 

Whereas,  from  1976  to  1986,  the  audit  rate 
has  declined  from  2.5  percent  to  Just  1.1  per- 
cent; 

Whereas  the  Increasing  perception  that 
tax  evasion  goes  undetected  and  unpunished 
undermines  the  voluntary  tax  system; 

Whereas,  from  1981  to  1986.  the  taxpayer 
service  division  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  suffered  staffing  and  funding 
cuts; 


Whereas  the  General  Accounting  Office 
has  Indicated  that  the  response  time  and  ac- 
curacy levels  in  certain  areas  of  taxpayer  aa- 
sistance  are  below  average; 

Whereas  taxpayers  will  be  more  likely  to 
pay  the  full  amount  of  taxes  owed  If  they 
view  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as  a  serv- 
ice-oriented agency  and  anticipate  quality 
service; 

Whereas  the  Implemetatlon  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  wiU  strain  the  already 
limited  resources  at  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  especially  in  the  taxpayer  service 
division; 

Whereas  the  benefits  of  enhancing  tax- 
payer service  and  enforcement  resources  far 
exceed  the  costs  of  such  measures;  and 

Whereas  the  enhancement  of  such  re- 
sources is  a  simple  and  promising  way  to 
reduce  the  huge  Federal  budget  deficit  am- 
fronting  our  Nation:  Now.  therefore,  be  It: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representativea 
(the  Senate  concurring  J,  That— 

(1)  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
should  substantially  increase  appropriate 
resources  for  the  taxpayer  assistance  and 
enforcement  divisions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service;  and 

(2)  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  should 
implement  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  following 
recommendations: 

(A)  Increase  the  prominence  of  taxpayer 
service  efforts  in  order  to  better  balance 
such  efforts  with  enforcement  efforts. 

(B)  Offer  taxpayers  more  efficient  and 
higher  quality  service  by— 

(i)  providing  more  one-to-one  tax  prepara- 
tion services  and  more  walk-in  offices  during 
tax  filing  season: 

(11)  expanding  taxpayer  education  pro- 
grams; 

(iii)  Instituting  a  pilot  program  of  taxmo- 
biles  and  tax  fairs  with  special  concentra- 
tion in  rural  areas: 

(iv)  improving  telephone  information  as- 
sistance: 

(V)  expanding  the  numt>er  of  hours  during 
which  telephone  information  assistance  is 
available  on  weeknights  and  weekends 
during  filing  season: 

(vl)  improving  computer  capabilities: 

(vii)  providing  more  prompt  maU  response: 
and 

(vlii)  reporting  to  the  Congress  annually 
on  the  level  and  quality  of  taxpayer  serv- 
ices. 

(C)  EInhance  enforcement  efforts  by— 

(i)  raising  the  audit  rate  from  the  current 
1.1  percent  to  2.5  percent: 

(ii)  restoring  resources  to  criminal  investi- 
gations and  the  collection  of  delinquent  ac- 
counts: 

(iii)  enhancing  efforts  to  crack  down  on 
foreign  source  income  abuses  and  foreign 
tax  havens:  and 

(iv)  requesting  the  General  Accounting 
Ottice  to  study  arrangements  between  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Justice 
Department  for  the  prosecution  of  alleged 
violations  of  the  tax  laws. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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RECOONIZINO  LT.  COMDR. 
MARIO  RUNCO.  JR. 

HON.  PAIWOA  F.  SADQ 

OTKAWAn  

ni  THB  Houu  or  iar*MMM3nATm» 
Thundav,  June  11,  19S7 
Mn.  SAIKL  Mr.  SpMtwr.  I  tak*  M*  opportu- 
nity to  oongrrtuM*  LL  Comdr.  Marto  Rutko. 
Jr..  of  Pmmi  H«tor  on  Na  •■liiHton  m  an  ••- 
MnMjL  Ona  ol  Wlaan  aalronaU  Irainaaa  ap- 
poMad  by  ttw  National  Aaronwilics  and 
Spaca  MnMKtntton.  Commandar  Runco 
MjatiallTaa  in  ucaiwvf*^  ^^  malaorology 

in  •»  Navy.  ... 

Comm«)dar  Runco  haa  baan  dadteaiad  to 

tha  »aca  proffwn  ainoa  ha  IM  haard  about 

N  ki  1968.  Hia  fMdnalton  wHh  tha  tWd  ItnaNy 

haa  pM  on,  aa  ha  now  piaparaa  to  ioin  what 

ha  haa  calad  "tha  la«lina  adga  o<  aeianca 

wid  tochnotogy." 

ConwMndar  Runco  hopaa  to  uaa  hia  ap- 
poMnant  to  irwaati0Ma  ocaanography  and 
iiialaorotogy  »ron>  apaca^jaaad  piatfomw. 
Tlvou^  hia  ap«:lal  tkla  ha  will  anrteh  our 
naionrt  ipaoa  program,  and  his  reaaarch  wil 
ba  of  vtfua  to  HMMi  and  the  Pacific. 

I  wn  conlldani  that  Commander  Runco  wiM 
meat  tha  hi^  stwidwds  aat  by  Col  Ellison 
Ontzuka.  Hawal's  first  astronaut  To  Com- 
mwider  Runco  I  extend  my  warmest  aloha 
WKl  beat  wiahea  tor  a  suocessM  new  career. 
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oon^Mny-a  stock-including  a  legally  birKlIng 
cartitlcatton  of  the  intent  of  the  mveatmant. 
We  raatrict  datenaiva  tactics  like  poiaon  pWa 
aa  wan  aa  graanmaJI  and  poiaon  parachutaa- 
unlaaa  tha  ahwahotoars  approve.  We  extend 
tha  curranltandar  oflar  period  to  30  business 
day*.  Wa  aNow  tha  SEC  to  curtail  restricttons 
on  sharahotoar  voting  rights  that  are  inconawi- 
ent  wNh  the  neutrality  required  by  the  WtMiams 
Act 

We  alao  require  that  purchases  of  over  20 
percent  of  a  company's  stock  must  be  by 
lender  offer.  We  require  one  share/one  vote 
for  an  new  stocks  listed  on  any  exchange^We 
require  secret  proxy  voting,  and  give  signifi- 
cant shvehoWers  equal  access  to  tha  proxy 
macfiinery. 

In  the  area  of  enforcement,  wa  give  the 
SEC  the  fuH  authoriratkxi  it  has  requested  for 
me  next  3  years,  without  restriction  We  re- 
quire the  SEC  to  set  and  enforce  standards 
for  exctwrtge  and  firm  survelillarx»  systems, 
and  impoae  liability  on  those  firms  which  fail 
to  astaWlah  or  maintain  their  systems  to  those 
standards. 

RnaNy.  we  direct  the  SEC  to  establish  a 
bkje  ribbon  panel  to  exptore  enforcement  and 
takeover  financing  issues. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  irwerting  in  ttie  Record 
at  th«  potnt  an  outline  of  the  major  proviskxw 
of  the  Securities  Trading  Reform  Act. 

OoTiJicE  or  THS  Major  Pkovisiohs  or  th« 
Sacuamss  Tsasimo  Repomi  Act 
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IMTRODUCnON  OP  H.R.  2668- 
THE  SECURITIBS  TRADING 
REFORM  ACT  OP  1987 

HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  NEW  YORK 
ni  THB  HOUSK  OF  RKPHKSDfTATIVBS 

Thunday.  June  11. 1987 
Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am  joining 
my  Rapubican  collaaguos  on  the  Energy  and 
Commarca  CommWee  in  introAwng  the  S«- 
curMaa  Tradtog  Relonn  Act  of  1987. 

Wa  naad  stoong  securities  law  reform  now 
The  preaminance  of  our  securities  markets  as 
the  moat  honeat  and  efficient  in  the  worW  is  at 
stl*e.  The  changes  involved  in  takeovers  and 
reorganizatiorw  are  not  merely  winner-take-all 
games  of  chance.  They  are  part  of  a  new, 
high-stakes  financial  revokitton  that  has  kxig- 
tarm  corwaquaoces  for  millions  of  Americans. 
Tbay  have  a  dtoact  effect  on  how  we  revitattze 
our  mduatrtaa.  how  buaineaaes  obtain  capital, 
and  how  fairty  inveators  can  partkapate  in  in- 
dualfial  growth.  Tt»ey  involve  jobe.  ecorx)mic 
proaparity,  and  our  future  in  the  world  market 
Our   biH   is   a   strong   response   to   these 
iaauea.  Our  intent  in  infrodudng  it  is  move  this 
important  debate  forarard  anott>er  step,  so 
that  the  final  product  of  our  committee,  the  full 
Houaa  and  the  Congraaa  is  careful,  strong 
lagisMton  that  does  what  it  is  supposed  to 
do— protect  the  interests  of  sharehoMers  and 
Iha  investing  publK.  We  are  acting  today  be- 
cauae  we  want  to  assure  that  ttw  fir>al  product 
is  bipwtisan  and  that  it  does  not  disrupt  eitt>er 
the  Ability  of  Amerk:an  buainess  to  raise  cap- 
iM  smoothly  and  efficiently  or  \t\e  securities 
mwkets  to  respond  to  investor  decisions. 

Our  biH  raquiraa  timely  and  complete  diacto- 
aure  by  purchaaar*  of  over  5  percent  of  a 
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aoses  the  "ISCd)"  Window.  Requires  that 
those  who  purchase  5  percent  of  the  stock 
of  a  company  dlscloM!  to  the  SEC  by  noon 
on  the  next  business  day. 

Requires  a  separate  public  announcement 
of  the  tender  offer  to  be  issued  by  noon  on 
the  next  l>uslnea8  day  foUowing  the  acquisi- 
tion. 

Requires  bidders  to  disclose  whether  they 
are  using  Junk  bonds  or  other  types  of  fi- 
nancing. 

Clarifies  disclosure  requlremenU  to  re- 
quire explicit  disclosure  of  Intent  of  Invest- 
ment, and  general  description  of  expected 
community  and  employment  plans. 

Imposes  new  civil  penalty  of  up  to  1  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  securities  for  each 
day  of  any  violation  of  section  13(d>. 

Defines  a  "group"  for  secUon  13(d)  report- 
ing purposes.  The  current  definition  of  a 
group  Is  broadened,  with  SEC  authority  to 
further  define  by  rulemaking. 

Requires  tender  offers  to  be  kept  open  for 
30  business  days. 

Directs  the  SEC  to  ban  "poiaon  pills", 
"lock-ups",  and  "tin  parachutes"  unless  ap- 
proved by  shareholders,  and  to  ban  any  cor- 
porate action  in  a  takeover  or  tender  offer 
which  attempU  to  manipulate  proxy  voting 
or  other  requlremenU  of  sUte  law.  if  such 
an  action  is  not  In  the  public  Interest  or  for 
the  protection  of  Investors,  or  upsets  the 
balance  between  shareholders  and  bidders. 
as  defined  by  SEC  regulations. 

Requires  a  "Plain  English"  summary  of 
the  tender  offer  In  the  disclosure  sUtement. 
ProhlbiU  "street  sweeps".  Bidders  carmot 
buy  control  through  brokers  and  arbitra- 
geurs for  30  days  after  the  end  of  a  tender 
offer. 

ProhlbiU  "golden  parachutes"  unless  ap- 
proved by  shareholders. 

ProhlbiU  "creeping  tenders".  Purchases  of 
over  20  percent  of  a  company's  stock  must 
be  by  tender  offer,  except  purchases  of  up 


to  3  percent  annually,  and  block  trades  In 
the  normal  course  of  buainess. 

Curtails  "greenmall".  Requires  disgorging 
of  the  difference  between  the  greenmall 
price  and  the  average  price  of  the  stock  for 
the  15  days  before  or  after  the  greenmaU  U 
paid.  If  that  price  la  lower,  unless  the  green- 
mall payment  U  offered  to  all  shareholders 
or  approved  by  the  shareholders. 

Requires  "one-share/one-vote"  for  all 
stocks  traded  on  national  exchanges  or  on 
the  NASDAQ  National  Market  System  com- 
puter network.  ExUtlng  securities  would  be 
grandfathered. 

Allows  the  "primary  marketplace"  In  a  se- 
curity to  halt  all  trading  In  securities  for 
one  day  subject  to  SEC  review.  Primary 
marketplace  and  SEC  would  have  explicit 
authority  to  halt  trading  In  order  to  assure 
that  an  orderly  market  U  preserved  In 
stocks,  especially  In  takeover  and  program 
trading  situations. 

Requires  secret  proxy  voting  of  all  shares. 
Beneficial  owners  could  assign  their  proxy 
authorizations  on  a  confidential  basis. 

Allows  any  owner  or  owners  of  5%  or 
$5,000,000  of  a  company's  stock  equal  access 
to  the  proxy  statement  to  describe  or  ex- 
press a  position  on  any  matter  presented  lor 
decision  by  shareholders. 

Clarifies  SEC's  general  rulemaking  au- 
thority to  regulate  tender  offers. 

ProhlbiU  companies  from  providing  "mis- 
leading" responses  to  questions  atwut  merg- 
ers and  tender  offers,  and  gives  the  SEC 
rulemaking  authority  to  define  "mislead- 
ing" so  as  not  to  disrupt  confidential,  ongo- 
ing merger  negotiations. 


June  11.  1987 

SHIMODA  MEMORANDUM 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OPmWKBXIOO 
ZM  THS  B017SB  OF  ■SPBBBKHTATIVBS 
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Increases  SEC  authorization  to  1153.0  mil- 
lion for  FY  88.  $169  million  for  FY  89.  and 
$181  million  for  FY  90. 

Provides  new  subpoena  authority  to  allow 
SEC  to  cooperate  In  enforelng  foreign  sub- 
poenas if  foreign  luition  cooperate  in  SEC 
attempU  to  gain  access  to  international  fi- 
nancial records  in  enforcement  cases. 

Requires  SEC  to  establish  rules  for  firm 
and  SRC  surveillance  systems,  and  for  firm 
ethical  and  compliance  standards,  to  provide 
for  SEC  approval  of  Individual  firm  and 
SRO  systenw  and  standards,  to  require  SRC 
enforcement  and  monitoring  of  those  sys- 
tems and  standards,  and  to  provide  for  firm 
and  SRO  llabUlty  if  violations  take  place 
and  systems  and  standards  have  not  been  In 
place  or  operating  as  required. 

Requires  SROs  to  esUbllsh  Intermartiet 
surveillance  systems  In  accordance  with 
SEC  regulations. 

TITLX  in:  BLUS  RIBBOW  COIHIIS8IOII  OH 
KlfrORCDtntT  ISSOSS 

Requires  the  SEC  to  esUblUh  a  panel  of 
experU  to  study  and  Investigate  the  adequa- 
cy of  Federal  securities  laws  with  respect  to 
insider  trading,  market  surveUlance.  SUte 
and  Federal  coordination  of  enforcement, 
and  activities  of  uixregulated  brokers  and 
dealers.  The  panel  would  also  evaluate 
whether  current  resources  and  remedies 
were  adequate,  and  other  pertinent  matters. 
Report  would  be  due  within  one  year  of  en- 
actment. 


Thunday,  June  11,  1987 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 

presented  ttiese   10  papers  at  two  confer- 

0nom  dealing  with  trade  and  arms  control.  I 

am  submitting  them  for  review  by  my  col- 


From:  BUI  Richardson.  Member.  UJB.  House 
of  Repreeentatlves  Donald  StlUman.  Di- 
rector of  Governmental  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs.  tJnlted  Automobile.  Aero- 
space &  Afficultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America. 
Re:  Views  on  Reducing  Trade  Imbalances. 

A  strong  Uj8.-Japan  relationship  Is  ex- 
tremely Important  to  both  our  nations  and 
the  world.  The  extreme  dlfflcuIUes  con- 
fronting that  relationship  center  around  the 
current  trade  friction. 

Both  natloiu  have  a  stake  in  moving  to 
reduce  that  friction  aa  a  precondition  to  a 
further  strengthening  of  bi-lateral  ties. 

There  can  be  no  solution  to  growing  VS.- 
Jtpitzi  tensions  without  a  reduction  in  the 
trade  Imbalance  between  our  countries.  The 
massive  surplus  enjoyed  by  Japan  must  l>e 
reduced— it  is  the  fundamental  cause  of  cur- 
rent friction.  So  far.  that  surplus  continues 
to  grow,  rather  than  decline.  So.  too.  will 
the  sentiment  for  strong  U.S.  action  on 
trade  grow. 

The  bilateral  trade  deficit  of  the  n.S.  with 
Japan  skyrocketed  from  $12  billion  In  1980 
to  nearly  $80  bUllon  In  1980.  In  only  one 
sector— automotive  products— Japan  had  a 
surplus  of  nearly  $30  billion  with  the  U.S. 

Despite  reasonably  favorable  economic 
conditions  In  Japan.  VJB.  exporU  to  Japan 
since  1980  have  stagnated.  Yet  during  this 
same  time.  Japan's  exporU  to  the  U.S.  tri- 
pled, even  with  slower  growth  In  the  n.S. 
economy. 

This  massive  $80  billion  surplus  enjoyed 
by  Japan  comes  in  the  broader  enviroimient 
in  which  the  U.S.  has  been  running  an  over- 
aU  trade  deficit  of  $170  bllUon. 

The  D.S.  manufacturing  sector  has  suf- 
fered parUcularly.  with  It  going  from  a  sur- 
plus In  1980  of  $12  bllUon  to  a  deficit  In 
manufactured  goods  of  $145  billion  last 
year. 

The  D.8.  has  alao  seen  iU  high  technology 
trac^  »"rply.-  jc  frcsi  $27  billion  to  a  deficit 
of  $3  billion.  Imports  of  computer  and  busi- 
ness equipment  Into  VJS.  nave  Jumped  451 
percent  In  6  years.  In  agricultural  producU. 
the  U.S.  ran  a  surplus  of  $23  billion  In 
1980— that  has  plummeted  and  now  we're 
experiencing  defidU  In  key  farm  producU. 

Because  the  Japanese  trade  surplus  is  the 
single  largest  btlaterml  surplus  for  the  U.S.. 
lU  continued  growth  has  fueled  strong  polit- 
ical sentiment  for  an  effective  trade  bill  In 
the  VJS.  Congress. 

The  VJS.  Commerce  Department  estlr 
mates  that  for  each  $1  bllUon  In  the  U.6. 
trade  deficit.  America  loses  25.000  jobs. 
Thus,  some  1.5  million  workers  have  suf- 
fered Joblessness  because  of  the  bilateral 
deficit  and  some  3-4  million  workers  have 
suffered  economic  dislocation  due  to  the 
overaU  D.S.  trade  deficit. 

There  Is  a  greater  awareness  today  of  the 
unfair  trade  practices  of  other  nstlnns.  In- 
cluding Japan.  The  non-tariff  tMuriers  that 
exist  worldwide  often  result  In  Japanese 
goods  targeted  to  go  to  the  D.8.  because 
other    countries— developed    snd    develop- 
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Ing— have  liarrteni  to  protect  their  own  in- 
dustrial iMses  and  workers. 

In  1980,  with  an  overall  U.S.  trade  deficit 
at  $36  billion,  the  American  people  were 
told:  work  harder,  take  wage  cuU  and 
reduce  labor  costs;  and  shift  to  a  high  tech- 
nology/service iMkae. 

What  has  happened  in  the  six  years  since? 

U.8.  productivity  In  manufacturing  has 
gone  up  23  percent— output  per  hour  since 
1981  has  risen  46  percent  faster  than  the 
post-war  average  of  2.6  percent  and  more 
than  twice  the  rate  recorded  between  1973 
and  1981. 

Wage  growth  has  slowed  by  65  percent: 

Direct  labor  now  account  for  only  IS  per- 
cent of  total  manufacturing  cosU.  compared 
with  S3  percent  for  materials  and  32  percent 
for  overhead. 

Less  of  our  ONP  Is  In  tMSlc  industry  and 
more  output  is  coming  from  high  tech/serv- 
ices. 

Taking  the  auto  industry,  for  example, 
the  n.S.  has  taken  major  steps  to  Improve 
competitiveness.  Auto  productivity  has  been 
rising  at  about  6  percent  a  year— a  massive 
increase  by  any  standard. 

Chrysler,  for  example,  has  reduced  the 
work  hours  that  go  Into  building  a  car  by  43 
percent.  The  gap  In  the  cost  of  buUdlitg  a 
vehicle  in  Japan  versus  the  C.S.  has  gone 
from  $2,500  to  about  $650.  Quality  of  the 
producU  In  auto  has  Improved  measurably— 
indeed.  VA.  automakers  now  are  offering  7- 
year/70.000  mile  warranties  so  far  un- 
matched by  Japanese  producers.  And  major 
gains  have  occurred  In  labor-management 
relations  as  the  UAW  and  the  companies 
seek  to  Improve  further  their  competitive- 
ness. 

While  major  gains  have  been  made  on  the 
competitiveness  side,  the  auto  surplus  of 
Japan  continues  to  grow  even  with  volun- 
tary restraint  limiU  of  2.3  million  unlU  per 
fiscal  year  in  place.  The  U.S.  has  welcomed 
and  encouraged  direct  Investment  by  the 
Japanese  auto  companies,  which  last  year 
assembled  about  500.000  uniU  In  the  U.S. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  an  ex- 
tremely low  level  of  U.S.  content  in  those 
so-caUed  "transplant"  vehicles— 30  percent 
In  many  cases  has  come  from  the  the  U.S. 
and  70  percent  from  abroad.  Those  content 
levels  are  far  too  low  and  have  resulted  In 
part  In  the  Japanese  surplus  In  auto  parU 
rising  to  $7  billion  last  year.  In  addition, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  unlU  assembled  in 
the  U.S.  replaced  fully  built-up  uniu  Im- 
ported from  Japan— Indeed,  they  were  In  ad- 
dition to  those  Japanese  ImporU. 

With  the  bilateral  auto  deficit  at  $30  bU- 
llon with  Japan  and  the  overaU  deficit  at 
$60  blUlor.  what  haa  been  the  response  of 
the  U.S.  Admlnlstratlcm? 

Earlier,  the  Reagan  Administration  denied 
there  was  a  prolriem.  They  said  the  strong 
dollar  was  a  sign  of  economic  strength. 
They  said  the  squeeze  on  UJ3.  exporU  to 
the  Third  World  wasn't  a  problem.  They  Ig- 
nored Industry  after  Industry  as  decline  ac- 
celerated and  our  industrial  base  eroded- 
action  occurred  seldom  and  then  at  the 
prodding  of  the  Congress. 

Now.  we've  seen  the  dollar  fall  for  two 
years  and,  to  date,  there  Is  no  evlden9e  of 
the  dollar  value  of  the  U.S.  trade  deficit 
with  Japan  falUiw-  Administration  calls  for 
expansion  by  Japan  and  West  Germany 
have  not  resulted  in  any  major  response  in 
terms  of  concrete  outcome.  Indeed,  the 
weakness  of  this  approach  Is  the  assimiptlon 
that  this  would  result  In  major  Increases  in 
demand  for  n.S.  producU.  when  in  fact 
other  countries  certaliUy  wlU  be  aggressive- 
ly seeldng  whatever  openings  that  do  occur. 
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The  other  strategy  of  the  Admlnlstratton 
has  been  a  focus  on  endless  rounds  of  prod- 
uct-by-product negotiations  with  Japan. 
One  day  the  U.S.  in  focusing  on  the  problem 
of  citrus— the  next  day  negotiations  shift  to 
fighting  iMUTiers  on  imported  chocolate  or 
the  day  after  on  baseball  bats. 

Most  of  their  negotlattons  are  vaUd.  but 
the  end  result  of  them  seems  to  be  hand- 
shakes and  agreemoits  that  do  Uttle  to  alter 
the  actual  trade  Imbalance.  After  eight  or 
nine  "trade  Uberallsation"  anrwMincranenU 
or  new  "market  opening  tnitlattres"  sinoe 
1980,  we  see  only  a  stagnant  level  of  VJS.  ex- 
porU to  Japan  az>d  a  tripling  of  Japaneae 
exporU  to  the  n.8. 

Much  of  the  blame  for  the  worsening  of 
the  U.S.-Japan  trade  Imbalance  belongs  not 
with  Japan,  but  with  the  lack  of  a  clear,  co- 
herent trade  poUcy  by  the  D.8.  Govern- 
ment. 

Japan  is  doing  extremely  weU  at  seeking 
to  advance  economically— even  under  the 
terrific  strain  of  "endaka."  Japan  is  pursu- 
ing the  course  It  sees  as  most  advantageous 
for  lU  workers,  farmers  and  industries.  And 
it  has  even  tried  to  l>e  responsive  to  what  it 
perceives  to  be  U.S.  trade  and  other  policy 
priorities. 

The  central  problem  is  that  the  Reagan 
Administration  has  faUed  to  articulate  and 
pursue  a  trade  poUcy  that  would  do  for  the 
American  public  what  Japan  has  done  for 
lU  people. 

What  the  U.S.  must  put  into  effect  is  an 
"outcome"  oriented  trade  policy.  It  must  be 
a  poUcy  iMised  not  on  a  hodge-podge  of  sec- 
toral negotiations  and  Item-by-item  bicker- 
ing that  so  far  has  oiUy  Increased  tensions 
between  our  two  nations. 

HeiuT  Kissinger  and  DemocraU  were 
often  at  odds  but  Kissinger  has  an  exceUent 
proposal  in  an  article  warning  of  the  danger 
of  protectionism  In  U.S.-Japan  trade.  Kissin- 
ger wrote: 

"Once  the  genie  of  protectionism  Is  out  of 
the  bottle,  every  special  Interest  group  wlU 
Insist  on  iU  special  claims  .  .  .  The  current 
Item-by-item  approach  has  the  dual  disad- 
vantage of  producing  tension  without  pro- 
viding a  remedy. 

"It  woul^  t>e  far  preferable  to  tackle  the 
issue  frontaUy.  to  seek  to  alter  the  Japanese 
consensus  rather  than  to  tUt  against  iU 
manifestations.  Instead  of  the  current  pro- 
tracted war  over  details,  negotiations,  with 
Japan  should  set  the  goal  of  rediKing  the 
American  trade  deficit  to  an  agreed  level 
within  a  specified  number  of  years.  This 
should  not  be  done  by  haggling  over  an  eitd- 
less  shopping  list  of  individual  Items,  but  by 
specifying  the  overall  total  which  Japan  will 
not  exceed.  It  would  then  be  up  to  Japan  to 
stay  within  this  figure  by  iU  own  Internal 
processes.  It  could  decide  whether  to  reduce 
exports  or  to  Increase  imports  or  both.  If 
the  agreed  adverse  balance  was  exceeded, 
the  United  SUtes  would  Impose  penalties 
untU  It  is  achieved. 

"Such  an  approach  would  oblige  Japan  to 
put  IU  consensus  system  Into  service  of  an 
agreed  objective.  Instead  of  using  It  as  a 
roadblock  In  Individual  negotlatlorw." 

Although  lacking  some  specific  detaO. 
such  an  approach  is  very  close  to  that 
passed  last  year  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. A  similar  provision  wiU  l>e  of- 
fered later  this  month  in  the  House  by  Rep. 
Gephardt.  As  Majority  Leader  Tom  Foley 
has  indicated,  the  Gephardt  proposal  wUl  be 
adopted  In  the  House.  Many  believe  that 
concept  wlU  be  Included  In  the  final  versitm 
of  the  congressional  trade  bilL 
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Tlw  Ocphardt  apprcMeh  would  wek  to 
itH— «««»«»  unfftir  tndlnc  pnctiem  of  trwUnc 
paititan  ninninc  extremely  lane  aurpluaea 
with  the  UJB. 

Aetlon  would  ooctir  only  when  a  country 
ezporU  n  percent  mote  to  the  VA  than  it 
ImporU  and  only  If  that  country  has  a  pat- 
tern of  unfair  tradlnc  pnctloea. 

A  period  of  negotiaUan  would  then  be  en- 
tered into  aimed  at  achlevinc  the  removal  of 
thoae  unfair  trade  barriers. 

Ultimately,  the  proriiien  would  mandate 
a  10  percent  aimual  reduction  in  the  coun- 
try^ auvpiua  with  the  UA— throuch  open- 
inc  of  marketa  or  a  reduetloa  of  exporu  to 
the  UjB.  or  a  oomMnatlon.  Most  of  the  ooun- 
trtas  that  would  be  affectod  have  trade  nir- 
pliaea  with  the  VA  that  have  been  growing 
by  more  than  that  10  percent  figure. 

A  10  percent  reduction  In  Japan's  case 
would  mean  Japan  would  atlll  run  a  nirplua 
with  the  D.&  of  $M  bUllon-etUl  a  tiable 
trade  advantage. 

The  goal  of  the  approach  ia  a  "reeult-ori- 
ented"  and  quantifiable  move  away  from  a 
fffntin^>T"T  inereaeing  Japanese  trade  sur- 
piua  that  is  jeopardliing  the  bilateral  rela- 
tionship. The  expectation  is  that  the  puni- 
tive quota/tariff  actions  contained  in  the 
provision  would  not  have  to  be  employed— 
that  presented  with  this  reality,  Japan 
would  move  to  adjust  lU  surplus. 

(Several  other  high  surplus  countries, 
such  as  Taiwan  and  South  Korea,  would 
also  fall  under  the  prorisloa.  because  of 
their  unfair  trade  practices  and  excessive 
surpltMes.  The  President  also  could  waive 
the  provision  on  applying  sanctions  If  they 
would  damage  the  InteresU  of  the  U.8.  or 
unduly  penalise  a  country  carrying  a  heavy 
debt  burden.) 

In  conclusion,  there  can  be  no  strengthen- 
ing of  the  D A-Japan  relationship— which  Is 
so  crucial  to  both  countries— without  a  re- 
duction In  the  bilateral  trade  deficit.  A  $00 
billion  imbalance  cannot  be  sustained. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  U^.  to  adopt  a 
clear,  cohesive  trade  policy  that  esUbllshes 
what  levels  of  surpluses  It  wUl  accept  as  It 
also  seeks  to  push  removal  of  trade  barriers 
and  unfair  practices. 

Tauung  Ponrrs— Asms  CoirmoL 
The  AfUrmaOi  of  Reykjavik:  The  propos- 
als which  President  Reagan  and  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev  discussed  at  the  Rey- 
kjavik meeting  caught  many  observers  In 
the  United  States  unprepared.  There  was 
much  confusion  ss  to  what  the  two  men  had 
proposed  and  discussed  In  relation  to  reduc- 
timis  In  strategic  offensive  systems.  The  two 
sides  returned  to  a  "aero-optlon"  for  Europe 
in  Intermediate  nuclear  forces  (INF),  where 
agreement  seemed  most  likely.  Finally. 
there  was  the  future  of  SDI  and  the  future 
course  of  research,  testing  and  development. 
The  prevailing  V&.  assessment  of  Reykja- 
vik was  that  Its  prospects  toppled  over  the 
Soviet  insistence  on  a  comprehensive  arms 
control  sgreement  that  included  U.S.  sgree- 
ment  to  restrict  development,  testing  and 
deployment  of  SDI.  Although  aome  Ameri- 
can observers  wanted  the  President  to  show 
more  flezibillty  on  this  Issue,  a  majority 
appear  to  have  supported  the  President's 
deciskm  not  to  accept  the  Soviet  linkage  of 
SDI  to  an  arms  control  agreement  in  other 


The  reasons  for  Gorbachev's  llnluge  of 
SDI  seem  to  transcend  Soviet  concerns 
about  the  system  and  fears  that  it  might 
give  the  U.S.  a  first-strike  capabOlty.  In  ret- 
rospect. Gorbachev's  strategy  seems  to  have 
worked  to  his  advantage.  Although  It  was 
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Gorbachev  who  made  the  Unk.  the  Presi- 
dent. In  the  view  of  crIUcs.  mlmsi  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  agreement  by  not  agreeing  to 
the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  which  prohibtu  the  development 
testing  and  deployment  of  space-based  de- 
fenses. Adhering  to  this  InterpreUtlon 
which  had  been  U.8.  poUcy  for  13  years 
prior  to  a  relnterpreUtlon  prohibiting  orUy 
deployment  In  lOOS  might  well  have  pro- 
duced a  Vladivostok-type  agreement  at  Rey- 
kjavik. 

Some  political  polls  In  Europe  after  the 
Reykjavik  meeting  showed  that  those  sur- 
veyed In  Britain  and  West  Germany  be- 
lieved that  Gorbachev  was  more  Interested 
In  an  arms  control  agreement  than  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  Gorbachev's  efforU  to  appeal 
to  European  public  opinion  are  of  concern 
to  the  Congress.  His  speech  at  the  end  of 
February,  which  removed  the  link  between 
SDI  and  INF  agreement,  appears  to  have 
been  another  adroitly  presented  effort  to 
play  on  European  concerns  as  well  as  to  ex- 
plore the  terms  for  an  agreement. 

ISF  Negotiation*:  At  present  the  pros- 
pects for  an  arms  control  agreement  are 
highest  In  this  area;  although,  they  appear 
to  have  dimmed  aome  in  recent  weeks. 
There  are  two  stumbling  blocks: 

Short-range  systems:  The  "seroK>ptlon" 
proposal  placed  the  spotlight  on  the  imbal- 
ance in  short-range  systems  (300-600  miles) 
favoring  the  Warsaw  pact.  There  Is  agree- 
ment In  the  West  that  this  Issue  must  be  ad- 
dressed. The  problem  is  how  strongly  one 
Unks  the  issue  of  short-range  systems  to  an 
INF  agreement.  Should  the  U.S.  seek  a  com- 
prehensive agreement  on  all  systems,  or 
should  it  defer  settlement  of  the  short- 
range  question  until  a  second  set  of  negotia- 
tions? Should  a  freeae  erutbllng  a  U.S.  build- 
up at  short-range  systems  (possibly  reconfi- 
gured Pershing  lis)  be  pursued  or  should 
major  reductions  in  SRINF  be  sought  to- 
gether with  an  INF  agreement?  The  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  are  whether  one  loses 
the  chance  of  an  INF  settlement  over  the 
short-range  issue  and  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  this  on  public  opinion  and  the 
arms  control  process. 

Veri/icalion:  At  Reykjavik,  the  Soviets 
agreed  in  general  terms  to  a  U.S.  proposal 
for  an  effective  verification  package  includ- 
ing an  exchange  of  data  before  and  after  re- 
ductions, on-site  observation  of  weapons, 
and  effective  monitoring  arrangements 
after  the  systems  are  destroyed.  The  specif- 
ic details  on  how  these  would  be  implement- 
ed remained  open.  Since  Gorbachev's  INF 
speech,  questions  hsve  been  raised  about 
the  security  problems  caused  by  verification 
teams  operating  In  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
U.S.  and  Western  Europe.  The  UJ8.  realizes 
It  would  have  to  consult  with  Its  allies  in 
shaping  a  verification  procedure  acceptable 
to  their  own  security  concerns. 

Kurope  and  INF:  It  has  not  been  eaay  for 
XJA.  observers  to  determine  exsctly  how 
Western  Europe  views  the  "zero-option."  On 
an  official  level,  the  Administration  states 
the  allies  support  the  U.S.  plan,  as  the  allies 
did  in  the  INF  negotiations  in  late  1981  and 
1082,  However,  on  unofficial  levels  we  hear 
a  variety  of  signals  from  Eiirope.  Will  the 
"aero-optlon "  decouple  Western  Europe 
from  the  United  SUtes  and  its  strategic  sys- 
tems? Will  such  an  sgreement  leave  in  Its 
wake  a  conventional  Imbalance  that  signifi- 
cantly favors  the  Warsaw  Pact?  Will  the  re- 
moval of  INF  systems  compromise  the  strat- 
egy of  "flexible  response  "  which  has  been  a 
part  of  NATO  policy  since  1»«7?  Will  the 
United    SUtes    conclude    that    lU    ground 
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forces  In  Europe  are  more  vulnerable 
against  a  Warsaw  Pact  and  therefore  choose 
to  remove  them? 

These  concerns  have  been  raised  frequent- 
ly In  press  reports  and  Informal  dlscussioiu. 
Informed  American  observers,  like  Les 
Aspln.  Sam  Nunn.  and  Henry  Kissinger, 
have  expressed  reservations  about  "aero- 
option"  because  of  coitcems  atwut  Its 
Impact  on  NATO  strategy  and  defensive  ca- 
pabilities. Aspln  and  Kis^nger  support  leav- 
ing some  INF  systems  In  place,  and  there  Is 
discussion  of  a  five-year  phased  withdrawal 
of  INF  systems. 

It  is  crucial  that  the  U.8.  understand  what 
lU  allies  actually  want  In  the  INF  negotia- 
tions. In  short.  Is  there  genuine  support  for 
INF,  or  does  Europe  believe  it  has  been  sad- 
dled with  a  bad  proposal  which  it  twlieves  It 
must  support  out  of  alliance  loyalty?  Imme- 
diately after  Reykjavik  E\ux>pean  officials 
complained  of  iiukdequate  consultations  by 
the  U.8.;  here  Is  a  case  where  consultations 
could  have  artswered  some  of  these  ques- 
tions. 

Stralevic  Svttemt:  The  prospects  for  an 
agreement  by  1088  on  strategic  aystema  are 
more  distant.  Underneath  the  breathtaking 
reductions  which  were  discussed  at  Reylcja- 
vlk  rest  major  areas  of  disagreement.  In  the 
aftermath  the  Reykjavik  meeting  there  was 
much  confuaion  as  to  what  was  diacussed. 
The  US.  claimed  it  had  aought  to  eliminate 
all  atrateglc  balllatic  mlaailes,  while  the  So- 
viets insisted  there  hsd  been  an  agreement 
to  eliminate  all  nuclear  weapons.  The  U.S. 
proposal  has  held  to  the  elimination  of  stra- 
tegic ballistic  missiles.  Either  proposal 
would  create  serious  problema  for  atrateglc 
deterrence,  and  conventional/defenae  ef- 
forts, and  the  political  support  in  E:urope 
for  nuclear  and  conventional  defense  spend- 
ing. The  speed,  failure  to  consult  with  the 
JCS  as  well  as  the  European  allies,  and  the 
perception  that  the  U.S.  was  drawn  Into  a 
negotiating  process  that  was  not  carefully 
considered  has  caused  great  concerns. 

Within  the  strategic  arms  talks  there  are 
a  number  of  uiuesolved  Issues  which  will  be 
difficult  to  clarify: 

Sub-Umits  on  categories  of  strategic  nucle- 
ar delivery  vehicles  and  strategic  nuclear 
warheads: 

Missile  Throwweight: 

Verification  procedures:  and 

LirUcage  of  strategic  reductions  to  either  a 
5  or  10  year  period  for  non-withdrawal  from 
the  Antl-Baillstic  Missile  Treaty. 

An  additional  concern  is  the  view  of  the 
European  allies.  Would  the  ellmiiuttlon  of 
all  U.S.  strategic  ayatems  be  accepted  In 
Europe?  We  have  heard  concerns  that  some 
Europeans  fear  thia  would  break  the  atrate- 
glc link  with  the  United  SUtes  and  leave 
Western  Europe  vulnerable  to  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  As  does  the  U.S.  proposal  on  INF.  the 
formula  posed  at  Reykjavik  presenU  basic 
challenges  to  present  Western  security 
policy.  Future  consulUtions  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  Its  allies  will  be  essential. 

SDI  and  the  ABM  Treaty:  The  Reykjavik 
meeting  examined  a  formula  which  would 
link  strategic  reductions  to  a  non-withdraw- 
al period  from  the  ABM  Treaty.  The  Soviets 
proposed  a  ten  year  period.  The  negotia- 
tions broke  down  over  two  issues.  First.  U.S. 
acceptance  of  the  proposal  hinged  upon  a 
broad  InterpreUtlon  of  the  treaty,  while  the 
Soviets  wanted  no  development,  testing,  or 
deployment  of  SDI.  Second  large  differ- 
ences remained  on  what  would  happen  after 
the  10-year  extension  of  the  treaty.  The 
U.S.  wanted  to  abrogate  the  treaty  and  to 
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deploy  an  SDI  defense;  the  Soviets  proposed 
that  the  ABM  Treaty  remain  in  force. 

The  evenU  at  Reykjavik  and  subsequent 
UJB.  debate  over  the  InterpreUtlon  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  show  the  great  distance  that 
exisU  between  the  two  sides  on  SDI.  Sup- 
porters of  the  ABM  Treaty  see  it  as  the  last 
major  arms  control  with  the  Soviets  which 
still  stands,  and  they  argue  It  has  worked  to 
reinforce  the  limlU  on  offensive  nuclear 
missUes  set  by  the  SALT  I  (1073)  and  SALT 
n  (1070)  agreemenU.  Its  opponents  argue 
that  the  SovleU  have  violated  the  treaty  in 
both  ground  based  defensive  systems  as  well 
as  their  ongoing  work  on  space-based  aya- 
tems. and  that  the  Treaty  acto  as  an  Impedi- 
ment to  the  development  of  an  effective 
U.8.  defensive  system. 

It  Is  well  known  that  since  October  1085 
the  administration  has  explored  a  "broad" 
interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  This  In- 
terpreUtlon would  permit  extensive  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  antimissile  systems 
based  on  new  technologies  other  than  those 
existing  at  the  time  that  the  treaty  was  ne- 
gotiated. This  reading  of  the  treaty  would. 
In  the  view  of  Its  proponents,  allow  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  to  move  from  re- 
search to  testing  and  development  unhin- 
dered by  arms  control  limits,  and  would 
only  prevent  actual  deployment  of  an  SDI 
defense. 

Earlier  this  year  the  administration  Indi- 
cated it  was  going  to  make  an  early  decision 
on  the  lasue  of  the  treaty's  InterpreUtlon. 
However,  the  signals  from  the  Congress 
appear  to  have  slowed  the  Administration's 
Intentions.  The  speeches  of  Senator  Nunn 
on  the  treaty  issue  endorsing  the  traditional 
InterpreUtlon  of  the  ABM  Treaty  to  be  his- 
torically and  legally  accurate  were  a  clear 
sUtement  that  Nuim.  a  key  Democrat 
spokesman  on  defense,  would  not  accept 
such  Administration  action.  Nuiui's  message 
contained  obvious  Implications  for  the  level 
of  SDI  fuiuling  If  the  Administration  car- 
ried forth  with  iU  relnterpreUtion  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  Also,  the  Administration  must 
ask  what  the  consequences  of  an  ABM  rein- 
terpretatlon  would  be  on  the  arms  control 
process.  For  example,  would  the  SovieU 
tighten  their  position  on  SDI  and  re-esUb- 
Ush  the  link  with  INF  which  Gorbachev  has 
removed. 

This  latter  concern  raises  a  factor  which 
the  UJ3.  must  fully  consider  In  Its  arms  con- 
trol policy.  Gorbachev  has  shown  substan- 
tial ability  to  exploit  public  opinion  and  to 
seek  to  gain  the  initiative  in  arms  control. 
The  United  SUtes  must  not  rush  to  the 
table  to  sign  an  agreement,  but  it  should  not 
let  the  Soviets  control  the  initiative  either. 
Prospects  for  an  arms  control  agreement  by 
1088  may  not  be  high,  but  it  is  still  possible 
to  continue  the  process  along  positive  lines 
between  now  and  the  next  election. 


SOKOL  UJS.A.  SLET 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

or  PEtntSTLVANIA 
n  TH>  HOUSX  OF  RintCSEHTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  11,  1987 
kk.  KO(.TER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
honor  a  very  significant  event  to  be  heM  in 
the  District  of  (Columbia  from  Jurw  24  to  27, 
known  as  the  Sokol  U.S.A.  Slet 

The  Sokol  is  a  fraternal  organizati(xi  fourxl- 
ed  by  Mirosiav  Tyrs  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1862 
and  brought  to  the  United  States  by  immi- 
grants. It  has  sarx»  become  a  national  organi- 
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zation  known  as  the  Stovak  Gymnaotic  Union 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

On  this  125th  anniversary  of  the  organiza- 
tkxi,  members  from  the  United  States. 
Cariada,  and  Europe  wnll  meet  in  the  District 
of  (Dokjmbia  for  a  gymnastKS  competiton,  fol- 
lowed t>y  a  slet,  which  is  a  gymnastics  festival, 
at  the  District  of  Columt)ia  Armory  on  Satur- 
day, June  27. 

This  very  meaningful  event  will  attract  1 .200 
participants  and  will  include  mass  calisthenic 
exercises  to  music,  Czechoslovakian  folk 
dandng  and  Olympic  style  gymnastics. 

Other  Sokols  partkapating  will  inchide  the 
Yugoslavia  Sokol  of  the  Free  Worid,  the 
Amerk^n  Sokol.  the  D.A.  Sokol  of  New  York, 
and  the  Czechosk>vakia  Sokol  Abroad. 

I  also  wish  to  homx  Dr.  Stephen  Banjak,  a 
constituent  of  my  Fourth  Congressnnal  Dis- 
trict who  will  direct  the  Sokol  U.S.A.  SleL  Dr. 
Banjak  Is  assistant  professor  of  physical  edu- 
catk>n  at  Slippery  Rock  University  In  Butler 
County,  PA.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  lo«va  and  the  University  of  Pittstxjrgh  and 
has  been  a  gymnastics  coach  for  16  years. 

Dr.  Banjak's  immigrant  grandparents  sup- 
ported the  Sokol  throughout  their  lives  and  his 
father,  at  age  74,  still  teaches  in  a  Sokol  gym- 
naSHjm  in  Farrell,  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

I  am  proud  to  Inform  my  colleagues  of  an 
event  of  this  magnitude  and  of  an  organizatk>n 
that  Itas  done  so  much  to  enrich  our  country's 
heritage.  I  commend  Dr.  Stephen  Banjak  and 
his  family,  as  well  as  all  of  the  other  (^zecho- 
slovakians  wfio  continue  to  support  this  MK>rv 
(ierful  traditk)n. 
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the  emotnnal  and  educ8tk)nal  aupport  pears 
can  lend  to  other  peers. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  road  gels  a  MHe 
tximpy  when  you're  gmmng  up.  Ifs  nice  to 
know  you  can  get  a  iittie  help  from  your 
Mends.  I  «woukJ  like  to  congratulate  Driftvvood 
Mkldle  School  in  setting  an  example  for  our 
Nabon's  schools  to  foltow. 


A  LITTLE  HELP  PROM  FRIENDS 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OPPLOBISA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEIfTATTVES 

TTiunday,  June  11,  1987 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Rorida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM 
like  to  recognize  Driftwood  Mkldle  School's  in- 
novative peer  counseling  and  tutoring  program 
whrch  has  recently  9air>ed  natrenal  attention. 

Cable  News  Netwcxk  was  first  in  opening 
the  Natk)n's  eyes  to  Driftwo(xl's  Innovative 
kJeas  in  counseling.  Fortunately,  if  Fk)rida  citi- 
zens from  Dade  and  Broward  County  missed 
the  CNN  segment,  they  will  have  arx>ther  op- 
portunity to  leam  about  the  Driftwo(x1  counsel- 
ing program.  On  June  14,  1967,  students  from 
Driftwood  MkJdIe  School  will  appear  on 
Charles  Kuralt's  Sunday  Morning  show  to 
share  the  success  of  Driftwood's  unicjue  peer 
counseling  and  tutcxing  program. 

Driftwood  is  setting  a  perfect  example  for 
other  schools  to  folk>w.  The  catalyst  was 
kleal — If  peers  can  be  influenced  to  take 
drugs  and  drink  ak»hol,  (xxjkln't  they  be  influ- 
efKed  to  improve  their  grades  arxi  self- 
esteem?  That  is  precisely  what  seventh  arxl 
eighth  graders  of  Driftwood  are  helping  trou- 
t>led  sixth  graders  to  do. 

By  counseling,  helpir>g  with  homework  and 
dismissing  problems,  the  seventh  and  eighth 
graders  of  Driftwood  have  helped  their  felk>w 
sixth  grade  peers  improve  their  grades,  self- 
esteem,  and  attitude.  The  program  consists  of 
30  sixth  graders  wtw  are  matched  with  an 
okler  peer.  The  success  rate  is  testament  to 


VETERANS'  HOUSING  REHABILI- 
TATION AND  PROGRAM  IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  MARa  KAPTUR 

OP  OHIO 
m  THX  HOt7SE  OF  KJEFBESEirTATITBS 

Thunday,  June  11,  1987 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  diving  the  past 
several  mcxiths,  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing and  Memorial  Affairs  has  hekj  extensive 
hearings  on  the  VA  H<xne  Loan  Guaranty  Pro- 
gram. We  have  heard  from  veterans  organiza- 
tk)ns,  mortgage  bankers,  homebuiWers,  real- 
tors, and  many  other  indivkJuals  wtx)  have  ex- 
perience with  the  program  (x  tt>e  housing  irv 
dustry  in  ger>eral. 

The  k>ill  I  am  intrcxJudng  today  represents  a 
composite  of  the  views  of  all  of  the  interested 
parties  wtw  presented  testimony  before  the 
sutxx>mmittee. 

In  esserwe,  it  reaffirms  the  fact  that  the  VA 
Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program  is  a  veterans' 
benefit 

It  approaches  ttie  program  not  only  from  the 
perspective  of  helping  veterarts  finance  the 
purchase  of  honoes  with  favorable  interest  arKJ 
k>an  terms;  but  also  after  a  veteran  Is  in  that 
home,  of  helping  him/her  keep  it 

Toward  this  end,  my  bill  re()uires  more  in- 
tensive efforts  toward  servKing  delirx)uent 
\oani.  Forectosures  continue  at  a  high  level. 
AlttKXjgh  tfte  VA's  experience  is  comparable 
to  FHA  and  cxMiventk^nal  lenders,  the  VA  pakj 
29,438  claims  in  calendar  year  1985  arxl 
34.750  in  calendar  year  1986.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  18.1  percent  The  VA  does  have 
servkang  procedures.  However,  the  large 
influx  of  VA  home  toan  guaranty  applk»tions 
last  year  coupled  with  reduced  staffing  levels 
resulted  in  a  serious  deterkxation  of  quality 
and  timeliness  in  delivery  of  servtees  to  this 
program.  It  is  my  t)elief  ttwt  increased  senno- 
ingon  k>ans  wKXJkl  result  in  fewer  forectosures 
arKl  my  bill  attempts  to  address  this  matter.  In 
addition,  It  provkles  for  the  furr>ishing  of  pro- 
oadutes  alternative  to  f(xeck>sure  and  estab- 
lishes a  mortgage  foreclosure  relief  program 
by  making  kMuis  up  to  a  maximum  of  $8,400 
to  veterans  facing  forectosure  through  no  fault 
of  their  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  time  and  time  again 
how  veterans  wf)o  fuive  had  their  kians  as- 
sumed when  sellir>g  their  homes  often  are 
liable  to  the  Government  for  the  debt  of  the 
new  o<xxipant  if  Xne  house  goes  Into  fcxeclo- 
sure.  We  also  hear  about  certain  frauds  t>eing 
perpetuated  against  veterans  such  as  equity 
skimming  because  of  the  easy  assumaMity 
feature  of  the  VA  guaranteed  home  k>an.  Al- 
though we  still  plan  to  keep  ttw  assumabiHty 
feature  In  place,  the  bHI  will  require  new  urv 
derwriting  on  assumed  k>ans.  This  will  assure 
safer  loans  resulting  in  fewer  forectosures. 
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Mr. 


tam  hilur*  laM- 
Mw  MMIM  ««  b*  to 


•  unitonn  aumMy  ct  30  pmcmt  tor  aingt*- 
tan«y,  oondomMuma.  and  ifMnutackjrwl 
houiino  lotim.  TW  wM  >w»  "■**■;■*"  *** 
•dorti  to  purclwM  honws  In  Mghar  cost 
«Mi  weft  M  WMNngton  but  w«  aiM  mM^ 
M)  •  unNofm  poicy  on  <M»»m»'  itaMs  wNch 
aocni*  wlwn  toradoam  oocura.  Th*  torrnuta 
today  is  aal  up  in  tuch  a  way  ttiat  vatorana 
wNh  a  taaOOO  loan  can  and  up  wNh  s:  v^i 
a  daM  M  vatorwa  wMh  a  tlOO.OOO  loan.  My 
uroK<aton  Wkaa  oara  at  Wa  InaquHy. 

Mr.  Spaakar.  wttan  ttta  inavNabta  happana 
wd  toiaotoaura  oooura.  Iha  VA  muat  maka  a 
dacWon  to  aMhar  aoqulra  tha  proparty  in  an 
altart  to  raduoa  Ka  loaaaa  or  to  aimpty  pay  on 
ttia  cWm  and  lacva  ttia  praparty  wNh  tha 
landar.  In  *actt  yaar  1986.  tha  VA  aoqiirad  85 
paitMnt  ol  al  toraetoaad  propartlaa.  ANhough 
•oma  prapar«aa  aal  aaaVy  and  quIcWy.  tha 
VA  hM  axpartanoad  aoma  praWama  with 
prepariaa  alaymg  in  tha  mvantory  tor  long  pa- 
rioda  ol  Uma.  Obwtoualy.  vacant  praparltaa 
•iwt  datortoraMng  and  my  bM  haa  propoaala  to 
mowa  aoma  of  Ihaaa  propartias  mora  axpadl- 

Moualy 
Aa  m  aawrvto,  my  b«  would  aulhoriza  ad- 

dMtonai  wnounia  to  proapactlva  purchaaara  as 
may  ba  naoaaawy  for  rahaUMation  purpoaas. 
It  would  tfao  auttwriza  up  to  25  paroant  dis- 
counla  on  propartlaa  to  organicationa  who 
■graa  to  uaa  valarans  ttvough  the  Job  Train- 
ing Act  to  lahabWato  same  and  wouW  give 
prtoftly  to  valarwia  in  Iha  purchaae  of  these 
ta>ii*illatod  homaa.  LaaMy.  it  anoouragas  or- 
gariiialona  «id  poMcal  subdMaions  to  ac- 
quira  dWicult-to-aat  foractoaed  properties  to 
aaalat  homaleaa  valarans  and  authorizes  the 
AdmMalrator  to  dtooount  propartlaa  for  that 
puipoae 

Tha  aubconwnMae  has  aiao  heard  from 
mortage  bankers  in  certain  areas  of  the 
country  such  as  Houston  wtw  have  t>een  par- 
Itoutwty  hvd-hit  by  high  forectoaures.  They 
have  recommended  certain  modHlcaiona  to 
tha  VA  property  acquWtion  po«cy  and  my  bll 
WOUW  atop  tha  accnial  of  intaraat  for  cakMla- 
tiona  purpoaas  in  caaes  where  delays  ars 
cauaad  by  the  VA  or  the  landar  exerdaes  for- 
bawance  at  the  request  of  the  VA.  Since 
lenders  have  sakj  they  would  forfeit  the  right 
to  be  reimburaed  for  such  interest  if  the  VA 
aoquvee  the  property,  this  modMcation  seems 
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raoaivad  otters  aa  tow  as  55  cents  on  the 
dolw  and  in  one  inatanoe  the  offer  waa  15 
cams  on  the  dollar  Mr  Speaker,  although  the 
VA  dU  not  accept  Iheee  offers,  this  type  of 
Ika  sato  mentally  impoaad  by  0MB  la  appall- 
ing. It  ia  Uma  tor  tha  Congraaa  to  slap  ia  The 
VA  muat  ba  aMowad  to  take  tuH  advantage  of 
inlsMiiU  aeoondary  cradR  markela  and  to  maxi- 
miza  the  procaada  of  toan  sales. 

Mr.  Spsakar.  since  there  are  no  unifonn 
certmcatlon  prooeduree  tor  appraiaars.  my  bil 
ouOlnaa  quaWlcattona  for  VA  fee-basis  ap- 
praiaers.  It  also  aulhorizea  appraiaal  raporta  to 
be  sent  dIrecUy  to  certain  lenders  for  expedN- 
ed  review  and  leaaonahle  vakje  determina- 
tton.  Since  75  pen^nt  of  aN  VA  guarantaart 
loans  are  underwritten  by  automatic  lenders, 
ttm  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  step  It  wM  ex- 
pedMe  new  toana  and  free  up  personnel  to 
more  fuMy  sanAsa  damquam  toana. 

Mr.  Spacer,  we  we  aN  familar  wNh  the  Ad- 
minialratton's  attempts  to  incraaaa  the  1  per- 
cent ueer  fee  charged  to  vetarana  whan  thay 
purchaae  a  home  through  the  VA  Home  Loan 
Quvwrtaed  Program.  This  i-perceol  fee  is 
•cheduled  to  expire  September  30,  1987 
FrttiMy,  I  don't  Kke  the  1-percent  tee  and  one 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  wouW  suspend  the 
fee  at  such  time  as  tt>e  revolving  fund  belance 
is  sufficient  to  pay  ctanrw  for  1  year.  In  the 
meantime,  I  win  extend  the  i-percent  fee  for  2 
years  as  it  does  bear  a  respomibie  retatiorv 
ship  to  the  adminiatrative  costs  of  servicing 
Itta  program  but  plan  to  look  at  ott>er  altema- 
Hves  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speeker.  there  are  several  other  provv 
sions  contained  m  my  biM  wNch  would  aUow 
for  easier  refinarKing  arxj  other  ntodWcations. 
Again,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  is  a  pro- 
veterans  biU  and  I  look  fonirard  to  additional 
ir^xit  on  this  legniation  at  the  subcommittee's 
June  23  hearing. 
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In  addNton  to  the  banafHa  aspect  of  the  pro- 
grwn.  IhabM  addrsaaae  certain  management 
proUema  whk:h  ware  brougM  to  the  attention 
of  Iha  aubcommNtaa  during  our  haaringa.  One 
of  theaa  ia  the  prohtoHton  of  \oui  portfolto 
atfaa  untaaa  at  100  percent  of  par  or  above. 
Bacauaa  ot  tha  high  foractoaura  rata  over  the 
laat  aavaral  yaws,  the  VA  haa  auiiielknes  aoW 
pwla  of  their  kjan  porttoko  at  a  loss  for  quick 
revenue  purposes.  In  the  fiscal  year  1988 
budget,  the  Admtoiatatton  propoeed  yet  an- 
other revision  to  Us  toan  poNcy  sales  proce- 
duas.  This  wouM  have  required  the  VA  to  seN 
M  of  its  toans  without  rspurchaae  agree- 
mama.  Earlier  thia  year,  VA  offk:iala  indk:aled 
that  INa  chwige  in  poNcy  wouM  result  in  an 
average  toaa  of  30  percent  of  the  face  value 
of  theee  toens.  m  the  latest  thai  sale,  the  VA 


•YEADON.  hobo:  OP  THE 
POUNDER  OP  PLAO  DAY" 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

or  rainisYi.vAJiiA 
»  THZ  HOOSI  or  MntSSSHTATIVKS 

Thunday,  June  11.  1987 

Mr.  WELDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  excellent  artK^a 
from  the  Yeadon  Borough  fiewsletter.  I  do  so 
because  many  of  us  may  not  krx>w  ttiat  ttie 
driving  force  behind  the  ongmal  ceiebratkxi  of 
Rag  Day  was  WiHiam  T.  Kerr  of  Yeadon,  PA. 
This  coming  Sunday,  June  14,  1987,  we  will 
celebrate  thia  great  day.  I  wouM  hke  to  take 
thia  early  opportunity  to  remember  the  man 
wtto  made  this  day  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  lom  with  the  people  of 
Yeadon  in  taking  special  pride  in  this  remarka- 
ble actvevement  and  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues ttw  foltowing  artkrte: 

"  YsAooM,  Hotfs  OP  THi  PoviroKa  or  Plao 
Day" 

Is  It  poosible  to  wave  the  Haa  too  much?  I 
believe  that  we  are  not  waving  our  na« 
enough.  Every  flag  should  be  flying  on 
every  rooftop  and  from  every  home  and 
building.  The  flag  Is  a  symlMl  of  our  natlon- 
sl  unity.  It  ia  the  spirit  of  our  undying  devo 
tlon  to  our  country.  It  stanils  for  the  best 


this  la  in  us  ...  for  loymlty.  character,  and 
faith  In  democracy. 

The  naUonal  observaiK*  of  Flag  Day  each 
Juite  14  Is  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Wil- 
liam T.  Kerr.  Few  more  than  a  half-century, 
Kerr  campaigned  for  the  establlslunent  of 
Flag  Day,  appealing  to  every  United  States 
Prasident  from  William  McKlnley  to  Harry 
Truman,  leading  rallies  and  continually  pro- 
moting the  Idea  of  a  special  day  honoring 
■Old  Glory."  He  visited  the  White  House 
annually  to  discuss  the  importance  of  Flag 
Day  with  the  President,  in  1M7,  June  14 
was  declared  a  legal  holiday  In  Peiuiaylva- 
nla.  Thus,  the  sUte  where  the  first  Ameri- 
can flag  was  adopted,  became  the  first  state 
to  offldaUy  recognize  Its  aruilversary- 

The  fulflllmenl  of  Kerr's  boyhood  dream 
came  true  when  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
persormally  telephoned  and  Invited  WUllam 
T.  Kerr  to  the  White  House  to  attend  and 
participate  In  the  signing  of  Public  Law  203 
of  our  the  Slst  Congress.  This  historic  event 
occurred  on  August  3.  IMS  and  read: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  sasembled.  that  the 
14th  day  of  June  of  each  year  U  hereby  des- 
ignated as  "Flag  Day"  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  issue  snnually  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  offtdals  of  the  government  to  dis- 
play the  flag  of  the  United  SUtes  on  all  gov- 
ernment buildings  on  such  day.  and  urging 
the  people  to  oliserve  the  day  as  the  anni- 
versary of  the  adoption  on  June  14,  1777,  by 
the  ContUiental  Congress  of  the  Stars  and 
Strips  as  the  official  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America."— Signed  August  3,  1»4». 
Harry  8.  Truman.  President. 

After  the  signing  of  the  bill  the  President 
gave  Mr.  Kerr  the  pen  he  had  used  In  sign- 
ing It,  and  graciously  invited  him  Into  the 
President's  office  where  they  had  a  leisurely 
vlst. 

During  the  Bicentennial  Tear,  1976.  the 
Borough  of  Yeadon  honored  William  T. 
Kerr  by  having  gold  and  silver  coins  struck 
by  the  Frartklln  Mint.  On  one  side  is  the 
llkenew  of  Mr.  Kerr,  with  a  flag  In  the  back- 
ground and  the  words  "Pounder  of  Flag 
Day".  WUllam  T.  Kerr.  Yeadon.  Pa.  On  the 
other  side  Is  a  scane  deplcltlng  the  founding 
fathers  of  our  country  as  they  adopted  the 
stars  and  strips  ss  our  nations'  symbol. 


UNITED  STATES  COULD 
TRIUMPH  AT  VENICE 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  nw  TOKK 
in  THE  BOUSE  or  RXPItXSKirrATIVXS 

Thunday.  June  11.  1987 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ventee 
summit  is  over,  and  although  the  lack  of  dis- 
cernible results  was  expected,  it  is  nor>othe- 
less  disappointing.  We  still  face  exchange  rate 
knbalancea.  projected  stow  gtobal  oconomk: 
j^owth  and  the  ever  preeent  LOG  debt  prob- 
lem. 

One  of  the  people  wtw  foresaw  the  great 
opportunities  for  success  at  Venice  was  our 
colleague  John  LaFalce.  In  an  article  in  tt>e 
June  8  edition  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  he 
succinctly  delineates  tt>e  areas  in  which  ttie 
United  States  cooW  have  tnumphed  at  Venice. 
I  attach  his  artide  and  recommerxl  It  to  my 
colleagues. 


June  11.  1987 

Uhttd  Statks  Coitld  TanTifPH  at  Vamcs 
(By  John  J.  LAFaloe) 

The  annual  economic  summit  now  under 
way  In  Venice  provides  a  chance  for  the 
United  States  to  take  the  leadership  role 
that  only  we  can  play  In  the  re-creation  of  a 
■table  worldwide  economic  climate.  The 
world  debt  crisis  poses  great  problems 
today,  but  It  also  provides  the  United  States 
with  a  great  opportunity  to  make  Venice  a 
political  triumph. 

The  International  economy  is  suffering 
from  major  strains  that  put  Its  future  at 
risk.  World  commodity  prices  remain  flat. 
Industrial  countries  refuse  to  stimulate 
their  economies.  Exchange  rate  instability 
among  the  Industrial  countries  leads  to  a 
pessimistic  expectation  of  economic  growth 
In  1987— and  perhaps  for  a  year  or  two 
beyond.  The  risk  of  recession  next  year  Is 
reaL 

The  Latin  American  debtor  countries  are 
In  desperate  economic  shape,  with  Inflation 
over  100%  a  year  in  Brazil.  Mexico  and 
Peru,  and  with  hopes  for  economic  recovery 
fading.  The  debt  crisis  has  forced  commer- 
cial creditors  to  accept  some  piecemeal  re- 
stnicturing  of  debt.  But  no  permanent  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  on  future  fi- 
nancing, and  the  net  drain  of  capital  from 
Latin  America  last  year  was  $29  billion.  This 
Is  not  sustainable  In  the  long  run.  The 
debtor  countries  In  Sub-Saharan  Africa  are 
In  even  more  desperate  straits.  Meanwhile, 
the  failure  to  resolve  the  U.S.  trade  deficit 
means  that  there  are  limits  to  our  abUity  to 
continue  absorbing  Imports  from  the  Ttilrd 
World. 

Perhaps  the  debtors  could  have  coped 
with  the  Instabilities  of  the  world  economy 
If  the  Baker  proposal  has  succeeded.  It  has 
not.  The  historic  significance  of  Citicorp's 
decision  to  provide  for  up  to  $3  billion  In 
Third  World  credit  losses  is  that  it  under- 
mines the  position  of  Treasury  Secretary 
James  A.  Baker  HI  that  any  restructuring 
of  international  debt  must  impose  no  cosU 
or  losses  on  the  t>anks.  It  also  indicates  that 
commercial  banlu  are  reluctant  to  provide 
new  loans  to  most  debtor  countries  in  the 
near  future. 

The  administration  response  to  these 
pressures  has  t>een  weak  t>ecau8e  of  its  un- 
willingness to  face  the  realities  of  U.S. 
budget  policy  and  glottal  debt  management. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  administra- 
tion seems  to  be  far  more  concerned  with 
maintaining  U.S.  bantc  profits  than  with  re- 
storing growth  in  Latin  America,  the  kind  of 
growth  that  could  reduce  our  own  trade  def- 
icit and  put  the  debt  crisis  behind  us. 

Given  the  likely  stalemate  over  U.S.  fiscal 
policy  for  the  next  year— large  budget  defi- 
cits will  continue  to  limit  improvements  in 
our  trade  deflcitr-the  key  goals  at  Venice 
should  be  to  avoid  a  slowdown  in  economic 
growth,  to  push  for  more  open  market 
access  in  the  Industrialized  countries,  and  to 
prevent  the  debt  crisis  from  further  damag- 
ing debtor  economies,  with  the  InevlUble  re- 
percussions on  the  U.S.  and  world  econo- 
mies. 

The  Japanese  government's  proposal  to 
channel  $30  billion  in  new  lending  to  the 
Tliird  World  can  help  to  achieve  these  alms. 
The  recycling  of  Japanese  savings  to  Latin 
America  would  provide  a  stronger  stimulus 
to  the  VS.  economy  than  would  an  equal  in- 
crease in  Japanese  govertunent  spending. 
But  at  least  one  additional  action  is  needed 
for  increased  Japanese  lending  to  signifi- 
cantly benefit  the  world  economy.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  new  loans  represent  a  net 

Increase  in  funds  for  Investment  in  Latin 
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America,  not  simply  a  mechanism  for  sddl- 
tional  repayments  to  the  private  banks.  To 
ensure  that  the  new  credits  actually  in- 
crease the  net  flow  of  resources,  the  Japa- 
nese proposal  should  be  combined  with  a 
mechanism  for  restructuring  and  reducing 
the  existing  debts. 

We  should  consider  the  creation  of  an  In- 
emationsi  Debt  Management  Facility  that 
could  acquire  the  banks'  credits  at  a  dis- 
count and  pass  along  the  savings  to  the 
debtor  nations  in  the  form  of  reduced  inter- 
est rates,  subject  to  appropriate  adjustment 
policies  by  the  debtor  governments.  Private 
banks  voluntarily  selling  their  loans  to  the 
facility  would  Improve  their  balance  sheets. 
This  proposal,  now  part  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  trade  bills,  is  a  natural  comple- 
ment to  the  Japanese  initiative.  It  provides 
a  way  of  avoiding  the  problem  of  new  loans 
going  simply  to  bail  out  old  loans.  Debtors 
would  receive  a  double  dose  of  relief,  and 
our  trade  and  economic  growth  would  im- 
prove. 

The  administration  should  embrace  the 
Japanese  initiative  as  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop a  new  debt  management  strategy  and 
encourage  the  World  Bank  to  work  with 
Japan  on  the  disbursement  of  this  added 
capital.  The  tools  to  meet  the  debt  chal- 
lenge are  at  hand.  All  that  is  lacking  is  the 
will  to  use  them. 


LEHIOH  VALLEY  WORKERS 
MEAN  IT  WHEN  THEY  SAY 
"BUILT  LIKE  A  MACK  TRUCK" 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

OP  rKinfSTI.VAMIA 
Ilf  THZ  HOUSE  or  REFRXSENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  June  11,  1987 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  4,  1987  es- 
tablished a  landmark  labor  agreement  be- 
tween Mack  Tnjcks,  Inc.  Local  677,  and  the 
International  United  Auto  Workers.  The  agree- 
ment represented  a  historic  moment  in  Penn- 
sylvania labor  relations  and  creates  a  new 
partnership  that  has  and  wHI  continue  to  have 
a  tremer>dous  econoftMC  and  psychological 
Impact  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  beyond. 

We  have  many  winners  emergif>g  in  this 
struggle  to  reach  common  goals — the  workers 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  are  winners,  with  some 
5.000  jobs  being  saved— ttie  UAW  is  a  winner 
because  they  keep  thousands  of  members— 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  Is  a  winner,  with 
Mack  Trucks  committing  milltons  of  dollars  in 
new  investment  in  the  Commonwealth— and 
Mack  Trucks  is  a  winner,  because  ttieir  lead- 
ership took  risks  to  save  jot>s  and  contirxiity 
as  they  struggle  to  become  more  competitive. 

I  knew  from  ttie  beginning  this  wouM  be  a 
complex  problem  and  worked  ctosely  with 
Mack,  UAW  personnel  and  others  to  promote 
a  settlement  that  kept  Mack  Tnicks  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  point  with  pride  that  eventu- 
ally all  stoes  came  together  for  the  common 
good.  On  May  4.  1987.  in  Allentown.  PA.  at 
Mack  Trucks  worid  headquarters,  the  Gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania  and  Ns  key  staff,  offkaals 
of  Mack  Tnjcks  and  the  UAW,  and  tocal  and 
regkx»l  officials  and  community  leaders  were 
present  for  the  historic,  formal  announcement 
of  the  agreen>ent  I  was  proud  to  be  present 
for  that  memorable  occasnn,  during  wtvch  the 
prestoent   of    Mack   Tnjcka   etoquantly   ad- 
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tfte  galhartog.  At  tfm  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  inckide  the  May  4  remarks  of  Mack 
president.  Jack  Curcto,  in  the  Record. 

J.B.  CuHcio's  RsMAaKS  poa  Pans 
ComtawmcK.  Mat  4. 1987 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Harris.  I  can't  t^  you 
what  a  great  pleasure  It  Is  to  stand  before 
you  this  morning  and  to  recognize  every- 
body who  has  contributed  to  what  I  t>eUeve 
is  a  very  historic  contract  between  Mack 
Trudcs  and  the  UAW.  The  key  elements  of 
this  unprecedented  agreement  will  provide 
significant  Job  and  Income  security  to  our 
Msck  employees,  while  affording  hiatk.  the 
ability  to  compete  more  effectively  in  the 
heavy-duty  market  of  both  today  and  to- 
morrow. 

We  at  Mack  Trucks  fully  recognise  that 
our  survival  requires  us  l>eing  more  cost 
competitive  in  today's  fiercely  competitive 
glolMLl  truck  markets,  and  we  are  currently 
Implementing  our  long-term  strategic  plan 
to  do  Just  that. 

We  have  recognized  the  need  to  make  In- 
vestments in  new  plants  and  new  technolo- 
gy; to  improve  our  manufacturing  efficien- 
cies, to  decrease  our  costs  and  also  to  main- 
tain the  uiK»mpromising  quality  of  our 
Mack  products,  which  have  had  a  worldwide 
reputation  for  excellence  for  over  87  years. 
Mack  Is  firmly  committed  to  demonstrating 
that  manufacturers  in  Pennsylvania  and  In 
the  United  States  can  compete  in  today's 
global  economy.  But  we  also  recognize  that 
changes  in  the  way  we  do  business  are  im- 
perative, if  that  competitive  edge  is  to  l>e 
achieved  again.  Changes  in  the  way  we 
manage  our  business  and  in  the  role  of  orga- 
nized labor  are  essential  for  the  survival  of 
manufacturing  In  Pennsylvania  and  in  the 
United  SUtes.  We  recognise  our  responsibil- 
ity and  are  currently  Implementing  an  ag- 
gressive long-term  strategic  plan  to  ensure 
our  growth  and  profitability  well  into  the 
twenty-first  century.  Furthermore,  we  at 
Mack  also  applaud  our  employees  for  recog- 
lUzing  their  responsibility  to  contribute  to 
Mack's  competitiveness  in  this  heavy-duty 
truck  market. 

For  many  reasons,  achieving  the  new  con- 
tract between  Mack  and  the  UAW  was  a 
long  and  difficult  process.  But.  because  of 
the  help  and  support  of  many  people— far 
too  many  to  even  mention  here  this  morn- 
ing—but particularly  a  fellow  coal-cracker. 
Gov.  Bob  Casey:  Secretary  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry Harris  Wofford:  our  great  mediator. 
Bill  Usery;  and  also  Gov.  Schaefer  of  Mary- 
land played  a  role,  and  Congressman  Hitter, 
and  my  friend,  SUte  Representative  Paul 
McHale;  and  so  many  of  our  business,  com- 
munity and  political  leaders  here  in  the 
sUte  of  Pennsylvania.  Because  of  all  these 
efforts,  we  were  successful. 

But.  as  BiU  Usery  has  said  many  times, 
and  I  agree  with  him  so  much,  our  Job  has 
certainly  not  ended.  Reaching  an  agreement 
Is  only  the  start  of  the  changes  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  all  Mack  employees  that 
must  occur  if  we  are  to  Join  in  our  efforts  to 
help  Mack  face  the  challenges  of  the  1990's 
and  beyond.  We  must  take  advantage  of  the 
5M  years  of  this  contract  to  establish  a  new 
era  of  relationships  at  Mack  so  that  Mack 
can  continue  to  l>ecome  more  competitive 
and  the  UAW  can  assure  iU  members  of 
both  Job  and  Income  security.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  that  effort,  since  the  only  true  Job 
security  is  our  success  in  the  marketplace. 

I  want  to  thank  everyone  who  has  person- 
ally contributed  to  this  great  success,  but 
most  Importantly  to  those  on  both  sides  of 
this  agreement,  those  who  spent  so  many 
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monUu  of  mwUlned  effort  to  suooMsfully 
eonplate  this  tMk.  I  raeocnlM  and  ilnMrely 
■ppnctete  U>«  pMwoftl  McrlflOM  mada  bjr 
you  and  your  f amUiaa.  and  I  thank  you  aU 
for  a  Job  woll  dona. 

But  now  la  the  time  to  put  thla  k»c. 
fniaUiw  tuk.  of  nagoUationB  behind  ua  and 
bastn  to  refoeua  our  attention  on  the  future 
of  icack  Ttueka.  all  of  our  futurea. 
Throiwhout  the  ttTa  Mack  baa  undergone 
many  dMiwea  needed  to  reahape  the  Com- 
pany to  fkoe  the  IflMTa.  Our  new  atcned  hla- 
torle  agreement  with  the  UAW  la  juat  one 
mora  atap  in  the  plan  whleh  I  beUeve  will 
keep  Mack  "The  Oreatcat  Name  In  Tmcks." 


PRESEDENTIAL  SEXBCnON 
PROCBB8 


H0N.ALSW1FT 

OV  WaHTTOW 

III  TR>  HoncB  or  urumiTATnm 
Thundav.  June  11. 19»7 
Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  SpMkw.  «w  SubcommRtM 
on  BMlom.  wNch  I  chair,  rwa  hatd  haaringa 
imM  owar  th«  last  taw  ywrs  on  tha 


wNh  quMHona  about 

whaiwr  «»  awaot  ■yatam  d  Praaktantial  prt- 
mifiaa  and  caunwaa  la  too  long  and  ao^Mrv 
•iM.  or  whathar  it  aarvM  a  uaaM  purpoaa  by 
taaing  Praaidanliai  candhMaa  in  a  vartaty  of 
plaoaa  ovar  a  parted  of  tima.  Wa  hava  aakad 
whathar  a  handM  of  anal  Stataa  hava  loo 
much  Inluanoa  in  Hw  procaaa.  or  whether 
•toy  prowida  a  needed  ofiportunKy  for  relative- 
ly unknown  but  ailaualiaif  candMaiaa  to 


to  the 


UMI 


to  datennlna  that  changee  need  to  be  made. 
eKacMy  what  ahouM  ttwee  changee  be.  and 
what  coneWuttontf  authority  wouM  Congrasa 
hava  to  make  ttiem? 
Currently  we  have  Wd  theee  quealtons 
Important  though  they  are,  in  deference 
Stataa  that  have  embeiked  on  one 
of  change  by 
of  ragioni 
r  in  ttte  South 
During  and  altar  Ihe  1968  Preaidentiai  etoc- 
Iton.  I  aotpect  that  many  of  the  aame  queettorta 
we  have  oonaktared  before  w«  again  be 
niaad.  Reoenlty.  tor  matanca.  the  following 
itam  mpeared  In  the  New  York  Timea.  Thia  ia 
a  point  of  view  that  shouM  be  examined  In  the 
ongoing  debata  on  INe  topto.  and  I  wouW  like 
to  bring  It  to  the  Mtantton  of  my  coleaguaa. 
The  artlcta  foNowe: 

(From  the  New  York  Tlmea.  May  91.  IMTl 

Tbb  Iowa  CAOcuaaa  Have  No  Clotrb 

(By  oaiiert  Crmnberg) 

Db  Moima.— "Oct  thee  to  Iowa."  poUU- 

cal  aoothaayera  advlaed  Democratic  candl- 

datea  In  the  aftermath  of  the  funity  thing 

that  happened  to  Oary  Hart  on  his  way  to 

the  White  Houae.  I  have  a  l>etter  sugceatlon: 

Stay  away. 

If  enough  Preaidentiai  candidates  boycott- 
ed the  Feb.  •  prednct  caucuaea.  the  event 
no  longer  would  l>e  invested  with  signifi- 
cance—significance  it  does  not  deserve. 

lowaos  are  lenallde.  literate  people.  The 
system  their  poUUciana  cooked  up  to  give 
tliem  a  piece  of  the  Prealdential-nomlnatlng 
action  Is  unworthy  of  them.  It  Is  duml>— so 
dumb  that  most  lowans  do  not  participate. 
The  1984  Democratic  prednct  caucuaea  at- 
tracted eight  candidat<w    The  contenders 
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criaa-croaaed  the  state  for  months,  wearing 
out  themaelvea.  their  workers  and.  appar- 
ently, their  audl«ice.  The  Iowa  and  nation- 
al preaa  covered  the  contest  breathleesly. 
And  on  caucus  night  only  Tft.OOO— just  14 
percent— of  the  sUte's  &S4.000  registered 
DemocraU  went  to  the  precinct  meeting 
placea.  The  caucuses  dlsfranchlae  lowans 
wlM)  are  out  of  town  or  who  work  nights  or 
are  handicapped  or  too  frail  to  brave  a 
nasty  winter  nlghC 

A  caucus  Is  a  nelghlwrhood  gathering. 
The  S.S(W  Democratic  caucuses  feature  an 
arcane  delegate-election  procedure  that  re- 
qulrea  wheeling  and  dealing,  sometimes  for 
hours.  AU  in  public  If  you  do  not  relish  po- 
litical wrangUng  with  neightwrs.  or  you 
cherish  the  secret  ballot,  the  caucuses  are 
not  for  you— as  they  are  not  for  most  Iowa 
Democrats. 

Republican  caucuses  are  more  sedate, 
though  no  better  attended.  The  big  event  Is 
a  straw  vote  on  the  candidates.  That  tally 
makea  the  next  day's  headlines.  The  most 
significant  event,  though,  is  the  election  of 
delegates  to  O.O.P.  county  conventions. 
Those  elections  shape  Iowa's  delegation  to 
the  national  convention.  The  press  hardly 
pays  attention  to  caucus  selection  of  these 
delegates  becauae  Republicans  have  not  fig- 
ured out  a  way  to  make  it  newsworthy  by 
providing  hard  numbers. 

Political  acUvisU  dominate  both  party 
caucuses.  The  fuss  over  the  cauctiaes  Is 
about  the  choices  by  small  numbers  of 
elites,  charged  up  over  causes  ranging  from 
the  arras  race  to  aiwrtlon  to  evangelical 
Chrlatlanity,  In  a  sUte  that,  in  any  case.  Is 
atypical  demographically  and  economically. 

Campaigning  for  the  caucuses  Is  akin  to 
finding  needles  in  a  haystack.  The  candi- 
dates who  find  the  most  needles— that  Is. 
the  likely  caucuaes-goers— get  anointed  as 
front-runners  and  top  challengers.  Obscured 
by  the  hoopla  Is  the  insignificant  fraction  of 
voters  who  decide  the  outcomes.  Mr.  Hart 
was  Judged  by  the  preas  to  be  Walter  P. 
Mondale's  chief  rival  in  1984  after  luring  a 
mere  9.000  or  so  followers  to  the  caucuses. 

So  candidates  roam  rural  Iowa  looking  for 
straw  votes  by  offering  photo  opportunities 
wth  pigs.  A  former  governor  pedals  across 
the  state.  The  search  for  scarce  caucus  par- 
ticipants puts  the  candidates  on  a  merry-go- 
round  of  picnics,  coffees  and  living-room 
tete-a-tetes. 

An  estimated  2.000  members  of  the  na- 
tional preas  cori»  will  report  the  doings, 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  state's  tourism 
and  economic-development  promoters.  Toss 
in  expenditures  for  campaign  offices,  staff. 
ads.  meals,  auto  rentals  and  hotels,  and 
Iowa  has  a  thriving  election  Industry.  Given 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  caucuses,  they  are 
a  classic  case  of  the  proverbial  rube  taking 
city  slickers  to  the  cleaners. 

Yes.  Iowa's  caucuses  give  underfltuuiced 
unknowns  a  shot  at  the  Presidency.  The  rel- 
atively low  cost  of  a  campaign  Is  more  than 
offset,  though,  by  the  toll  in  stamina  and 
time  taken  by  the  ordeal.  The  Iowa  parties 
may  be  among  the  chief  victims  when  their 
best  workers  become  too  pooped  to  politick 
in  the  general  election  after  IS  months  of 
battling  each  other. 

The  youngster  who  blurted  the  truth. 
"Look  ma.  the  Emperor  has  no  clothes " 
brought  people  to  their  senses.  Politicians 
who  proclaimed  the  Idiocy  of  the  Iowa  cau- 
cuses, refused  to  participate  and  demanded 
reform  of  the  hodgepodge  of  offshoots 
would  perform  a  similar  service.  The  pur- 
pose of  a  nominating  process  is  to  demon- 
strate fitness  for  offk:e:  Opting  out  of  the 
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madness  by  tossing  a  towel  into  the  ring  in- 
stead of  a  hat  would  do  exactly  that. 


REPEAL  THE  VERRAZAMO 
BRI£>OE  ONE-WAT  TOLL 


H0N.TEDWE1SS 


or 
IN  TBS  HODSI  or  RKTRKSOfTATIVB 

Thurtday.  June  11,  1987 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  4.  1<W7, 1 
testified  in  New  York  CMy  at  a  pubNc  heating 
regvdrtg  ttw  dtoastrous  Vsrrazano  Bridge 
orw-wey  toN  experiment  I  am  caMrtg  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  my  ooaeagues  In 
order  to  remind  them  that  in  1965.  the  U.S. 
Cor>gresa  forced  ^4ew  York  to  change  the  way 
toils  are  collected  on  the  Verrazarv}  Bridge. 
As  my  coMeegues  wiH  alao  recall,  this  Houee 
sutjsequently  voted  to  urxJo  tt>e  damage  but 
the  repeal  was  tost  in  conference  with  ttie 
Senate. 

My  testknony  explains  the  consequences  of 
this   unprecedented   and   unjustified   Federal 
actton. 
TESTIMONY    OP   CONORE8SMAN   TfZ> 

WEISS   BEFORE   THE   TRIBOROnQH 

BRIDGE  AND  TUNNEL  AUTHORITY 

TKK  Om-WAT  TOLL  ON  THK  VSSBAZAIIO- 
MASaOWS  BRJDCI 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
testify  twfore  you  today.  My  views  on  the 
Verrazano  one-way  toll  are  no  secret.  I  have 
been  opposed  to  It  since  its  Inception  and 
have  been  a  leader  In  the  fight  to  repeal  It. 

It  is  truly  ironic  that  today,  more  than 
one  year  after  the  toll  experiment  began  In 
March  of  1986,  we  are  assessing  a  draft  En- 
viroiunental  Impact  Statement  (DEIS)  on 
the  one-way  toll.  EIS'  are  normally  per- 
formed before  and  not  after  a  proposed 
action.  Had  this  logical  and  responsible  se- 
quence lieen  followed,  residents  of  lower 
Manhattan  could  have  been  spared  fourteen 
months  of  needless  suffering. 

In  fact.  A  study  was  released  in  1984  by 
the  TBTA.  which  predicted  that  a  one-way 
toll  on  the  Verrazano  would  cause  serious 
traffic  congeation  in  Brooklyn  and  Manhat- 
tan, safety  protUems,  and  an  annual  revenue 
loss  of  over  97  mllliorL  Following  this  study, 
the  New  York  SUte  Legislature  rejected  a 
one-way  toll  proposal.  Had  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress heeded  the  wlU  of  the  SUte  LegisU- 
ture.  this  entire  fiasco  could  have  been 
avoided. 

The  DEIS  confirms  what  we  have  twen 
saying  for  months.  In  short:  the  toU  expeii- 
ment  is  a  failure.  The  toll  ctiange  has 
caused  a  suttstantlal  loss  of  revenue,  a  sig- 
nificant increase  In  traffic  problems,  and  a 
hazardous  deterioration  of  air  quality  in 
lower  Manhattan. 

Consider  the  following  faeU  from  the 
DEIS: 

In  six  out  of  the  eight  roadway  sections 
cited  for  significant  changes  in  peak  hour 
vehicular  travel  time,  the  toll  change  has 
had  a  negative  Impact. 

Travel  time  In  lower  Manhattan  on  week- 
day evenings  has  Increased.  (Westlwund 
traffic  on  Canal  Street  and  southlwund 
traffic  on  Varick  Street  has  increased  by  6 
minutes  and  3  minutes  respectively.) 

The  travel  time  savings  achieved  on  the 
SUten  Island  Expreasway  eastbound  is 
equal  to  the  Increase  in  travel  time  on  the 
Brooklyn-Queena/Oowanus      Expressways. 
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Simply  put.  traffic  problems  have  l>een 
shifted— not  solved. 

In  three  out  of  the  four  locations  affected 
by  the  toll  change,  traffic  conditions  have 
been  impaired.  Only  one  location  tias  t>ene- 
fltted— the  SUten  Island  Expressway  east 
of  the  Slosson  Avenue  Upgrade.  In  lower 
Manhattan,  however,  traffic  conditions 
have  been  significantly  impaired  on  ap- 
proach routes  to  the  Holland  TuimeL  BCore- 
over,  the  DEIS  points  out  that  the  effects  of 
increased  congestion  In  an  urlMui  street 
system  such  as  Lower  Manhattan's  are  more 
severe  than  on  an  expressway  l>ecau8e  there 
are  more  opportunities  for  vehicle  conflicts 
and  Incidents  that  further  impair  traffic. 
Again,  the  DEIS  confirms  that  small  gains 
in  Staten  Island  are  outweighed  by  serious 
damage  in  Lower  Iifanhattan. 

Although  the  toll-change  has  ellmiitated 
one  air  pollution  "hot  spot"  near  the  Verra- 
zano toll-plaza  area.  It  has  resulted  in  In- 
creased carlwn  monoxide  levels  and  the  cre- 
ation of  three  new  "hot  spots"  in  lower 
Manhattan. 

Finally,  aimual  toll  revenues  have  l>een  re- 
duced by  an  estimated  $8.2  million  and  net 
revenues  are  estimated  to  have  l>een  re- 
duced by  approximately  $7  million. 

In  detailing  criteria  for  repeal  of  the  one- 
way toll.  Section  324  of  the  1988  Transpor- 
Utlon  Appropriations  Act  contains  only  two 
provisions:  a)  that  there  has  t>een  a  substan- 
tial loss  of  revenue  and.  b)  that  there  has 
been  a  significant  increase  in  traffic  prol>- 
lems.  The  DEIS  confirms  that  t>oth  have  oc- 
camA. 

Although  technically,  these  two  condi- 
tions are  enough  to  require  the  Immediate 
revocation  of  the  one-way  toll.  I  would  like 
to  offer  two  additional  reasons  why  Gover- 
nor Cuomo  should  petition  U.S.  Secretary  of 
TransporUtlon  Ellzal>eth  Dole  to  revoke  im- 
mediately the  one-way  toll. 

First,  the  Verrazano  Bridge  is  a  local 
bridge,  built  and  maintained  with  local 
funds.  The  unprecedented  Federal  mandate, 
which  created  the  one-way  toll,  impinges  on 
the  sovereignty  and  integrity  of  New  York. 
It  is  a  gross  violation  of  the  ttasic  principles 
of  Federalism. 

Last  year  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  TraiwporUtion  recognized  this  grave 
violation  and  approved  a  compromise  meas- 
ure which  would  have  returned  the  Bridge 
decision  to  local  control.  Shortly  thereafter, 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  demonstrated 
its  support  for  allowing  local  authorities  to 
determine  the  fate  of  the  Verrazano  toll.  By 
a  vote  of  2S3-168.  the  House  struck  down  an 
Amendment  which  would  have  repealed  the 
compromise  language.  The  Amendment,  of- 
fered by  my  colleague.  RepresenUtive  Guy 
Mollitarl.  was  not  supported  by  a  single 
Representative  from  New  York  City  or  New 
Jersey.  Unfortunately,  the  compromise 
measure  was  lost  in  conference  with  the 
Senate. 

Second,  the  December  31,  1987  Clean  Air 
Act  compliance  deadline  is  looming  in  the 
very  near  future.  New  York  C^ity  is  among 
the  approximately  seventy  areas  which  will 
fall  to  meet  the  December  31  deadline  to 
attain  ambient  air  quality  for  ozone  and/or 
caihon  monoxide.  Congress  has  l>een  asked 
to  seek  and  support  an  extension  of  the 
deadline.  If  the  deadline  is  not  extended, 
New  York  will  face  stiff  penalties,  which  in- 
clude the  denial  of  federal  highway  funds 
and  tians  on  construction  of  new  industrial 
fadUUea. 

New  York's  EPA-approved  SUte  Imple- 
menUtlon  Plan  (SIP)  commits  the  SUte  to 
eliminate  all  air  pollution  "hot  spoU"  by 
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the  DeoemtMr  31  deadline.  Instead,  as  I 
have  pointed  out.  the  toll-change  has  cre- 
ated three  new  hot  spots  in  Manhattan- 
placing  New  York  SUte  in  further  violation 
of  it's  own  SIP.  I  thbik  it  would  be  difficult 
for  the  New  York  City  Congressional  dele- 
gation to  press  for  another  Clean  Air  Act 
extension  if  steps  are  not  taken  to  resolve 
the  Verrazano  situation. 

Joined  by  a  bipartisan  coalition  of  Repre- 
senUtives from  New  York  City  and  New 
Jersey.  I  tiave  reintroduced  legislation  to 
repeal  the  one-way  toll.  Moreover,  eight 
members  of  the  New  York  C^ty  congression- 
al delegation  Joined  me  in  a  letter  to  Gover- 
nor C^iomo.  urging  him  to  act  swiftly.  It  is 
my  hope  that  approaching  this  issue  at  both 
the  Federal  and  SUte  levels  will  help  to  re- 
solve the  toll  dilemma  expeditiously. 

I  would  like  to  digress  at  this  point  to  ex- 
press my  opposition  to  any  proposal  to 
make  trucks  pay  tolls  in  both  directions, 
while  continuing  the  one-way  toll  for  cars. 
At  first  glance  this  sounds  like  a  fair  solu- 
tion: after  all.  trucks  rerouting  to  avoid  the 
toll  are  the  primary  source  of  both  in- 
creased traffic  and  lost  revenues  In  New 
York  City.  However,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is.  this  proposal  Is  very  dangerous. 

According  to  Sam  Schwartz,  First  E>eputy 
Commissioner  of  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  TYansporUtion.  this  prop(wal  would 
l>e  a  disaster.  The  leading  cause  of  accidents 
is  differential  vehicular  speeds.  If  imple- 
mented, this  plan  would  result  In  dramatic 
differences  in  vehicular  speeds  at  the  toll 
plaza.  Trucks  would  l>e  a  virtual  standstill 
waiting  to  pay  the  westlMund  toll,  while 
cars  would  continue  to  pass  by  in  adjacent 
lanes  at  speeds  in  the  range  of  45-50  miles 
per  hour.  IneviUbly.  a  few  cars  would  find 
themselves  inadvertently  stuck  in  the  long 
truck  queues  and  would  attempt  to  move 
out  into  where  traffic  would  be  moving  at 
the  higher  speed.  The  accident  potential  Is 
staggering. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  SUten  Island's  traffic 
and  air  pollution  problems  and  would  t>e 
pleased  to  support  safe,  effective  remedial 
measures.  However,  shifting  these  problems 
to  Manhattan,  which  Is  already  l>eleaguered 
by  traffic  congestion  and  air  pollution  is  not 
the  appropriate  solution. 

The  original  six  month  experiment  re- 
quired by  the  sUtute  ended  in  Septeml>er  of 
1986.  The  time  for  talk  has  long  passed,  the 
information  presented  In  the  DEIS  is  clear 
and  convincing.  There  can  no  longer  l>e  any 
doubt  atwut  the  necessary  course  of  action: 
for  the  well-being  of  thousands  of  residents 
of  New  York  C^ty,  the  one-way  toll  must  be 
repealed. 


WE  NEED  AN  ACID  RAIN  BILL 
THAT  WILL  PASS 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  ITKW  YORK 
Uf  THI  HO0SK  OP  RXPRESEHTATIVBS 

Thursday,  June  11,  19S7 
Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
several  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  will  be  Introducing  leg- 
islation to  control  add  rain.  I  ¥iKXjld  like  to  take 
this  opp(xtunity  to  commerxl  the  sentiments 
they  are  expressir>g  as  well  as  their  faithful  ef- 
forts in  this  area.  I  support  acid  rain  control 
legislatioa  but  I  wW  not  be  cosponsoring  this 
partkxiiar  proposal.  I  wouW  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  explain  wtiy. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  they  are  inbo- 
ducing  is  similar,  if  not  identnal,  to  legisiafion 
we  introduced  in  the  99th  Congress  I  I.R. 
4567.  Last  year  the  proposal  received  broad 
support,  but  was  stw  unable  to  attract  enough 
votes  to  move  forward  in  the  Houae.  Its  pros- 
pects for  passage  ttiis  Congress  on  the  com- 
mittee have  declined  dramatk:ally. 

The  undeniable  truth  is  tftat  with  ttie  new 
Congress  has  come  ctianges  to  the  Erwrgy 
and  Commerce  Committee.  Of  the  five  mem- 
bers we  tost  on  tfie  (x>mmittee,  iout  of  tttem 
supported  H.R.  4567.  Most  observers  believe 
tfwt,  with  tfie  cfiartges  in  memt)ership,  H.R. 
4567  ftas  even  less  cfiance  ttian  it  (fd  last 
Congress,  when  rt  died  in  committee. 

Furttwrmore,  tf>e  current  proposal  fails  to 
carry  forward  key  amendments  made  last  year 
during  subcommittee  markup  of  the  bM.  Theae 
amendments  were  needed  to  accommodate 
ttie  c(XKems  of  members  artd  move  tfw  biH 
out  of  sutKommittee.  Their  omisston  now  has 
added  to  my  strong  feeling  that  this  is  not  a 
viable  approach  and  it  will  rtot  get  us  any 
ctoser  to  passing  add  rain  legislatton  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  tfiat  intro<fciCir<g  tfiis  pro- 
posal now  will  serxl  the  wrong  message  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  By  introducing  tfte  biN. 
people  outskJe  ttie  beltway  will  t>e  led  to  be- 
lieve ttuit  we  are  doing  something  on  acM 
rain.  They  will  believe  wtiat  I  krtow  not  to  t>e 
true— that  this  legislatton  is  politically  accepta- 
ble to  a  majority  of  members  on  the  Energy 
and  Convnerce  Conunittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  exactly  the  grassroots  irv 
terest  and  effort  we  need  in  order  to  forge  a 
bill  that  couto  be  acceptat>le  to  tf>e  dwerse 
memt>ership  of  ttie  committee.  Instead  of  de- 
fusing this  energy,  I  woukJ  like  to  increase  it 
so  that  it  will  provide  nwmentum  for  a  bW  ttwt 
tnjiy  has  a  chance  to  pass. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  JEMEZ 

PUEBLO      INDIAN      PIREPIGHT- 
ERS  BILL 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 


or  irrw  nxzico 

m  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRZSKHTATIVBS 

Thunday.  June  11.  1987 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
proud  today  to  introduce  a  biN  which  provides 
access  to  our  Federal  oxirts  for  14  Jemez 
Puebto  Indian  firefighters  and  the  legal  repre- 
sentatives of  four  Jemez  firefighlers  wtw  were 
killed  or  injured  during  fiiefighting  operatiorw 
in  Boise  National  Forest  in  ktaho  on  August 
24,  1986.  This  bill  to  aHow  access  to  ttte 
courts  is  the  only  avenue  affording  these  be- 
reaved families  a  hope  of  obtaining  adequate 
compensation  for  tfwiir  loaa. 

The  sut>iects  of  this  bill  are  proud  members 
of  the  Jemez  Eagles,  a  group  of  Indians  from 
the  Jemez  Puebto  in  New  Mexico,  wtw  agreed 
to  fight  forest  fires  on  our  natkxtal  forest 
lands.  They  were  sent  to  Idaho  to  figfit  a  fire 
in  Boise  National  Forest  in  August  1966. 
During  the  firefighting  operatton  there  was  a 
tragic  accidenL  The  transport  truck  carrying 
the  Jemez  Eagles  went  off  the  road  and  ca- 
reened down  a  steep  mountainside.  Four  of 
the  firefighters  were  killed  end  14  aO\en  were 
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li^HMd  in  *w  Moiitant.  wnw  of  ttMin 

ly.  Tlw  «tMr  61  tw  Iruok  wM  •  nrnrtm  c» 

•w  IMio  NMontl  QiMid  and  •)•  JWTMK  «r»- 


Unl««««My.  du*  to  MM 

of  »w  Uiho  NaiofNl  QtMfd  drtvw  and 


I  raiMi^  tor  ttwir 
Imv,  ttw  drtw  to 


do  not  h«v«  an 

UndarFodarai 

a  Fadaral  am- 

laeri  labMy  on 

Na  p«t  or  Vm  SMa  of  Idaho.  A  Fadarat  court 

hatd  twt  ftadrlMr  cannot  awon  ba 

tor  a  vteMon  of  «w  8M0  motor 

WMo  tow.  But  ctoima  againat  tha  United 


of  Labor  tm  Jatoiiiinafi  Ihad  fta  JraHgNara 
«Mra  ooMrad  by  ««  Fadarai  EfflptoyMO  Com- 
panaaion  Act  (FECA).  Covaraea  undar  FECA 
pradudaa  a  ctoim  undar  ttta  Fadarai  Tort 
CWma  Act.  aiNcli  la  «w  nonnal  lamady  tor  a 
paraon  aaaMnQ  radraaa  apainat  Ifia  UnMad 
Stotoa  tor  a  paraonal  in|ury. 

Tha  FECA  pnwtdaa  Fadaral  ampioyaaa  with 
lUHianaKInn  tor  inMi«o  auftarad  in  tha  worfc- 
ptoca.  Tha  amount  of  oompanaation,  howawar. 
dapanda  on  ttw  amptoyoa'a  aaminga.  and  in 
Vtacaaa  of  daalh.  on  proof  of  aconomic  da- 
pandancy  of  oarlain  ratativaa.  TNa  ayalam  ia 
totrty  inapproprtoto  and  in«toquala  tor  ihaaa 
who  workad  Iniraquantty  and  tor 
For  aMmpto.  Iha  mottMr  of  on*  of 
In/k^mn  couU  aa^MCt  to  ra- 
oaiwa  only  appro)dmatoly  $4,300  In  a  kjmp 
aum  paymant  tor  Iha  tooa  of  har  aon. 

A  Mongtol  dMVt  tart  daim  on  bahaN  of  the 
aoMa  of  Ma  aama  Iraightor  couU  ba  worth 
in  noaaa  of  S2Sa000.  TNa  ia  bacauaa  tort 
lafw  tofcaa  into  aoooum  tha  monotary  vatoe  of 
tha  Ma  of  «w  daoaaaad.  in  thia  caaa  factoring 
In  tha  dacwaaad  Iralghtor'a  rototivo  youth. 
long  work  Ma  awpactancy.  and  aarnng  abiWy. 
Tort  law  alao  alowa  raoowary  for  tha  value  of 
loat  houaahoM  aarvtoaa  to  the  famiy  of  tha 
Italian  i1  TNa  ia  aapecMy  impoilanl  in  this 
caaa  bacauaa  each  Aiabto  Indton  mate  ia  ax- 
pectod  to  conMbiMa  aubatarM  aarvtoaa  both 
to  Na  immadtoto  lamiy  and  to  Na  paranta. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  aura  you  can  Imagine  the 
IwalraHon  of  the  tamMaa  of  the  tour  deceeaed 
WiefH^ilara  witti  a  ayatom  of  juafca  which 
daniaa  tham  any  mewiingM  or  adequeto  rec- 
ompanae  tor  the  wran^  daaiha  of  their 
toMd  onaa.  M  ia  a  cnial  irony  thai  the  Federal 


and  the  Nalanol  Quardaman  Fadaral  amploy- 
eee  prectudaa  an  altoctloB  avenue  of  raief. 
TNa  waa  not  tha  intoni  of  thaaa  Federal  atot- 
A  prtmary  won  tor  daaignallng  Mtlon- 
uwdOTMO  tts  F#dMi  wnploysss  wss  to 
>  Fadaral  tort  recovery  by  Inrwcent  vfctima 
of  ttw  Quardamen'a  nagj^ianca.  The  anamo- 
loua  laeuN  in  tNa  caaa  penelzea  the  very 
peopto  who  would  oMwnwiae  have  been 
hetoad  hy  (he  provlaiona  of  the  statutee. 
Thaae  cracka  In  the  )udkM  ayalam  threaten 
toanguM  theae  bereaved  famHea.  Lagiaiation 
ia  tw  only  avenue  of  raaaonabia  lelef . 

Mr.  Spetfwr.  the  biM  I  am  inaodudng  today 
•imply  aiowa  the  Iniarod  Hrallghlara  and  the 
legal  lapieeaiitaaMae  to  bring  a  daim  urxtor 
the  Federal  Tort  Ctoima  Act  It  doee  not  meke 
any  monatory  award  to  tw  IraHgNara  or  their 
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•unilvora.  Under  INe  b«  they  can  praeeni  their 
caaa  to  the  court  wtd  tol  K  dectoe  If  the 
UnNed  9lalae  was  at  fauN  for  their  miuriee. 

Tha  Jamaz  Eaflto*  bravely  want  to  hato 
their  Nalton  by  floNIng  Urea  on  naltonal  toreet 
told.  They  were  aware  of  the  dangara  attend- 
ant In  llMrt  work  and  ware  aMng  to  accept 
that  riak.  But  they  dU  not  aign  up  with  the 
notion  they  weia  aaauming  the  rtak  of  negK- 
gence  in  their  ftanaport  to  the  aito  of  their 
worfi.  The  tantoto  aooUenI  waa  not  a  normal 
or  loreaaeabla  ooneequerwe  of  their  work,  nor 
one  that  Iheee  young  Indana  had  any  poeal- 
b«ty  of  avokSng. 

Mr.  Sperttar.  theee  flrefightera  and  their 
famMea  aak  only  that  they  be  abto  to  preeent 
their  caaa  in  our  Federal  oourta.  They  «iHII 
never  again  antoy  the  compeny  of  their  loved 
onee  who  have  been  toet  They  wi«  never 
igain  be  tniy  whoto.  They  deaan»a  the 
chwwe  to  aeek  that  compenaatton  avaiUUe 
under  our  judkM  system.  I  urge  my  coi- 
toaguee  in  the  House  to  pess  this  legisiatkxf 
wid  g^  theee  Jemez  Eagtoa  and  their  aunn- 
vors  that  chance.  Let  them  have  their  day  In 
court 

H.R- 

B€  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houte  of 
RevrtaentoHve*   of  the    United   Stale*   of 
America  in  Congreu  OMemMed. 
aacnoN  i.  tort  claim. 

(»)     AUTROUTT     TO     COMMXHCS     ActlOH.— 

Notwithstanding  section  SllMc)  of  tlUe  S. 
tJntted  States  Code,  esch  indlvMusl  listed  in 
subsection  (b>,  or  the  legal  represenUUve  of 
the  estate  of  such  Indlvidusl.  may  com- 
mence an  action  under  chapter  171  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  upon  a  claim  against 
the  United  States  for  injuries  or  death  sus- 
tained by  such  Individual  In  a  truck  accident 
as  a  result  of  the  alleged  negligence  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Idaho  National  Ouard  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  during  fire- 
flghtlng  operations  in  the  Boise  National 
Forest.  Idaho,  in  August  19M. 

(b)  Dascaimoii  or  IitsivisnALS.— The  in- 
dividuals referred  to  in  sulMection  (a),  mem- 
bers of  flreflghtlng  crew  number  4  of  the 
Jemes  Eagles  of  Jemex  Pueblo,  New  Mexico, 
are  the  following: 

(l)Hllai1oR.ArmUo. 

(2)  Timothy  W.  ArmUo. 

(3)  Allen  M.  Baca. 

(4)  Vincent  A.  Chaves. 

(5)  David  O.  Chinana. 

(6)  Victor  Chinana. 

(7)  Ivan  T.  Oachupln. 
(9)  Michael  J.  Oachupln. 

(9)  Prank  Madalena.  Jr. 

( 10)  Dennis  P.  Magdalena. 

(11)  Anthony  M.  Pecos. 

(12)  Lawrence  A.  Seonia. 

(13)  Jose  R.  Toledo. 

(14)  Roberta  P.  Toledo. 

(15)  Nathaniel  O.  Tosa. 

(16)  AUen  U  Toys.  Jr. 

( 17)  Andrew  V.  Waquie. 

(18)  Benjamin  P.  Waquie. 

ace  L  maaxTATioN  op  cxaim  to  nu>KRAL 

ACDtCY. 

Section  3401(b),  and  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  3675.  of  UUe  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
an  action  authorised  by  section  1(a). 
sac.  s.  RKDUcnoN  or  award  or  HerrLKMENT. 

Any  Judgment  awarded  with  respect  to  an 
individual  listed  in  section  Kb)  In  an  acUon 
authorlaed  by  section  1(a)  shall  be  reduced 
l>y  the  amount  of  any  compensation  paid 
under  sul>chapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  title  S. 
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United  States  Code.  to.  or  on  behalf  of.  such 
individual. 


STEVE  ZAVACKT  JR. 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 


or  PEmiSTLVAVIA 

or  THS  Hoxiaa  ow  i 


ranvaa 


Tliur^Ay,  June  11.  1987 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speeker.  today  I  rise  to 
honor  a  oonatituent  of  the  Fourth  Congrae 
•ional  Diatrtot  of  Pennaytvania  who  wM  be 
honored  June  17,  1987,  by  the  community  of 
Butler,  in  appreciatton  of  yeers  of  votontear 
work. 

Mr.  Stave  Zavacky,  >.,  a  retired  electrtoian 
of  41  yeara  aennce  at  Armco  Steel  Co..  has 
received  numeroue  awarda.  He  hes  been  a 
member  of  the  Butler  County  Sefely  Coundl 
for  36  yeera.  serving  as  praaident  arKl.  for  33 
years  as  parade  meraftaM.  In  1967  he  received 
the  Hanna-MMIer  Award  in  Safety. 

Mr.  Zavacky  is  a  Ufa  member  of  American 
Legkxi  Poet  778,  hokMng  offices  of  second 
and  first  vtoe  commender.  treeaurer.  and  his- 
torian. He  raceivad  the  Legionneire  of  the 
YevAwwdin19ei. 

He  is  a  Kto  member  of  the  Veterana  of  For- 
eign Wars,  having  served  4  years  In  the  Army 
Engineers  In  China.  Burma,  and  Indto.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Perwi  Township  Volunteer  Pre 
Co.,  the  HighfieM  Community  Center,  and  re- 
ceived the  Penn  Townehip  Board  of  Supenri- 
sors  A«vard  for  deaigning  and  bulMtog  the 
Penn  Townehip  Veterans  Monument  in  1967. 
In  1963,  Mr.  Zavacky  was  preaented  the  North 
Deanery  Awerd  by  the  MetropoMan  Archdto- 
ceaeof  MunftaH. 

Mr.  Zavacky,  despite  numerous  awards  has 
never  stopped  giving  to  his  communily.  His 
dedtoated  service  hea  been  invatoabto  to 
Butler  Ck>unty  and  I  am  proud  to  honor  this 
diatinguiafied.  reapected  man  by  informing  my 
colleagues  of  his  untiring  efforts. 


ANTI-CASTRO  EDITORIAL 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OWrUMIDA 

im  TBK  Honsx  OP  HxrMSBrrATiyEa 
Thurtdav,  June  11.  19S7 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ftorida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM 
fkB  to  draw  the  Nation's  attentton  to  an  edHo- 
rial  In  the  Tueeday,  June  9,  1967.  issue  of  the 
Miami  Herakl.  For  some,  the  arlKte  sheds 
MgM  on  the  International  issue  of  Castro  ad- 
venturism. For  others,  the  edMorial  reveels,  tor 
the  first  time,  the  evils  of  the  Castro  regime. 
For  aa  Americerw,  the  edHorial  shouM  vividly 
point  out  Ceatro's  blatant  dteregard  for  human 
rights  and  worM  peece. 

FlkkuicCusa 

Culw's  Poreign  adventurism  is  greater 
than  previously  thought.  Pitxn  liondon.  the 
military  periodical  Jane's  Defence  Weekly 
says  that  C^iban  troops  have  l>een  seen  in 
Afghanistan.  In  a  camp  at  Karwlahar  near 
the  airport  of  Kabul,  the  capital. 

Further,  an  article  by  Pamela  Falk  In  the 
current  Foreign  Affairs  magazine  enumer- 
ates the  Culsen  troops  in  various  African 
countries.  In  Angola,  for  example,  Ms.  Falk 
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says  that  Culia  has  instructors  who  super- 
vise the  ICPIJt  Army,  along  with  35,000  to 
30,000  troops  and  5.000  to  10.000  civilian  ad- 
visers. In  Ethiopia.  11.000  Cutian  troops 
guard  the  Horn  of  Africa.  Cutia  also  has 
3.500  troops  in  Moeamliique,  3,000  troops 
and  advisers  in  Congo,  and  3.500  troops  in 
Libya  and  Algeria. 

In  addition.  Cuba  has  300  troops  in 
Zambia.  250  In  Uganda.  240  in  Equatorial 
Oulnea,  and  500  in  Sao  Tome  e  Principe. 
Not  included  in  this  head  count  are  the 
Cubans  who  provide  support  to  the  Poli- 
sarlo  rebels  fighting  for  Western  Sahara's 
independence  from  Morocco.  Nor  does  it  in- 
clude 50  civilian  advisers  in  Benin.  ISO  in 
Sierra  Leone,  and  125  in  Oulnea-Bissau. 

Cuba  has  Iwtsreen  50.000  to  60.000  men  in 
Africa.  Even  taking  into  account  that  the 
Soviet  Union  provides  Cutw  iU  military 
hardware  free  of  charge,  the  Castro  govern- 
ment's expenditures  in  17  African  countries 
represent  11  percent  of  Cuba's  annual 
budget,  according  to  Ms.  Falk.  This  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  Cubans  in  Nica- 
ragua and  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Add  to  this  the  million-plus  Culians  who 
have  fled  the  island  to  the  United  States. 
Spain,  and  Latin  America.  Count  the  recent 
defection  of  Brig.  Oen.  Rafael  del  Pino  and 
his  family.  Include  the  13  men  who  landed 
in  a  small  twat  in  the  Florida  Keys  last 
week.  Consider  that  Mr.  Castro  said  in  a 
May  interview  with  the  French  newspaper 
L'Humanite  that  he  would  not  mind  If  an- 
other 100.000  Cubans  left. 

The  numlters  speak  for  themselves:  ICr. 
Castro  is  happiest  when  Cultans  are  not  in 
Cuba.  Wouldn't  it  be  happier  for  all  if  he 
were  the  one  to  leave? 
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wish  tfwm  every  sucoeas  during  the  upcoming 
colabratton. 


THE  120TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  TOLEDO  BCAENNERCHOR 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

or  OHIO 

nr  THE  HOOU  OP  RKPHKSnrTATIVKS 

Thursday,  June  11.  1987 

Ma.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  20-21. 
my  diatricf  s  German-American  community  will 
be  cotobrating  the  120th  anniversary  of  the 
Toledo  Maennerchor.  During  this  time,  the 
Teutonia  Maennerchor  of  Toledo  will  host  the 
30th  Diatrtot  Saengerlest  of  Ohto.  This  Is  the 
first  time  this  century  tttat  Toledo  has  hosted 
aaongfesL 

This  ursque  aortgfest  wW  attract  more  than 
800  singers  of  GermarvAmerican  deacent 
from  Ohto  and  Pennsylvania.  It  is  expected 
ttwt  our  community  will  ptay  host  to  more  than 
1,000  guests  from  Ohto,  Indtorta.  Michigan, 
Penrtsylvania,  aixl  Ontarto,  Canada,  on  this 
weekend. 

The  Important  contritxjtions  of  (aerman 
Americans  to  the  Natxxi  artd  the  greater 
Toledo  area  have  been  numerous  arto  di- 
verse; In  the  arts  and  sciences,  (xsnmunity 
development,  atfilettoa,  religton,  government 
senrice,  and  educatton.  Their  commitment  to 
ttwir  communitieg  and  neighbortwoda  is  Inspir- 
ing. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  celebrating  the 
120th  anniveraay  of  the  Toledo  Maennercfwr 
with  my  good  friends  in  Toledo's  Gennan- 
Amerk:an  community.  I  krK>w  my  coMeegues  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Repreeentativea  join  me  in 
congratulating  tfte  Toledo  Maennercfwr  and 


ANOTHER  SUCCESSFUL  OPER- 
A'nON  BY  THE  U.S.  MARSHALS 
SERVICE 


HON.  CURT  WELDON 

OP  PmSTLVAinA 
nr  THX  HOtrSI  op  RSPaSgCMTATTVES 

Thunday,  June  11. 1987 

Mr.  WEUX3N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
corigratulato  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service  on  yet 
anott)er  auccesaful  fugitive  operatton.  Under 
ttie  dkectton  of  Stanley  E.  Morris,  a  U.S.  Mar- 
shals Task  Force  recently  completed  a  9- 
week  narcotic  fugitive  manfiunt  This  operatton 
reauited  in  some  210  arrests,  to  inctode:  tong- 
time  drug  traffickers  fleeing  bonds  in  excess 
of  $1.0(X),000,  fugitives  evading  arrest  and 
those  ocxitirtuirig  their  drug  activity  while  at 
large. 

Project  WANT  [WanwTt  Apprahenston  Nar- 
cottcs  Team],  combirwd  teams  of  U.S.  Mar- 
sfials  In  cooperatton  vrith  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  agents  for  this  outlaw  roundup. 

The  first  step  for  the  WANT  teams  was  to 
assign  a  high  priority  to  fugitives  constoered  to 
be  of  significant  danger  to  the  pubtic.  Having 
targeted  tfwse  high  priority  fugitives,  a  new 
computer  system,  devetoped  by  U.S.  Marsfial 
personnel,  was  used  to  sort  the  mass  of  infor- 
mation In  each  case  file  Into  a  set  of  investi- 
gative leads.  T))ese  leads  eventually  led  to 
166  narcotics  fugitives  arxJ  44  others  whose 
crimirtal  activity  was  identified  (kiring  the  man- 
hunt 

Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  III  pointed 
to  several  reasons  wfty  tfie  U.S.  Marstwis 
have  been  so  successful  in  tfwir  attempts  to 
put  ttiese  criminais  back  befiind  bars.  The 
U.S.  Marsfials  Servtoe  has  proven  to  be  an  in- 
novative agerKry,  adapting  to  a  cfwnging 
tireed  of  criminal.  In  many  cases  these  fugi- 
tives have  substantial  rescxirces  from  their 
drug  trafficking  profits,  as  well  as  from  legiti- 
mate businesses  funded  by  illegitimate  pro- 
ceeds. 

Since  the  appointment  of  the  first  13  mar- 
shals in  1789,  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service  has 
taken  on  a  diverse  range  of  responsibilities. 
As  always  tfte  marsfuUs  have  profeastonaily 
and  aggressively  attacked  the  problem  at 
harxj  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

I  woukl  like  to  congratulate  the  U.S.  Mar- 
shals Servtoe  on  befiatf  of  this  100th  Corv 
gross  and  wish  for  them  the  best  of  kick  in 
future  operationa. 


NEW  YORK  WINES  OUTSHINE 
CALIFORNIA  AND  FRANCE 


HON.  AMO  HOUGHTON 

or  NKW  TORK 
nr  THX  HOUSK  OP  SKPRXSERTATITXS 

TTiuTsday.  June  11.  1987 

Mr.  HOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  ua 
wfK)  have  spent  a  lifetime  In  the  wine  and 
grape  arees  of  f4ew  York  Stole  twve  krKiwm 
aH  atong  what  the  Hem  York  Times  reported 
yesterday. 
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The  good  news  is  that  New  York  Slate 
wtoes  are  t>eginning  to  outatiine  Caifomto  and 
French  wines! 

According  to  Howard  GokSMrg  of  the 
Times.  "A  wine  making  ravolulton  ia  undar 
way.  The  bad  oU  daya  are  fadng." 

"tt* 8  about  time  tha  pubic  began  to  raafas 
that  serious  young  wtne  makers— and  aartous 
wine— are  taking  over."  And  of  oourae  that 
means  the  Empire  Stoto. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sampto  our  fine 
ftroduct  from  the  vineyards  of  New  York  State 
and  to  read  the  entire  New  York  Timaa  revtow 
printed  here. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  10, 19871 
Wm  Talk— SoRBT,  Fkamcb.  Too  Bad,  Cali- 

roRiriA.  Som  New  Yokk  Wimb  Outshur 

Evm  Yoinis 

(By  Howard  O.  OoIdt>erg) 

To  put  my  cards  on  the  talile,  I  champion 
New  York  wines.  This  is  not  chauvinism.  It 
is  clear-eyed  realism.  Anyone  who  Iceeps  an 
eye  on  the  Finger  Lakes,  Long  Island,  the 
Hudson  VaUey  and  the  Lake  Erie  dlstrtot 
sees  a  wlne-maklng  revolution  under  way. 

The  l>ad  old  days  are  fading.  Yes.  labnisca 
grapes,  which  stereotyped  New  York  State 
as  America's  sweet-wine  capital,  are  stfll 
around.  Nearly  31.000  acres  of  them— Con- 
cord. Catawtia.  Niagara,  Delaware— flourish 
upstate.  But  most  now  go  into  Juice  and 
wine  coolers. 

By  the  way,  don't  knock  labnisca  wines 
for  tasting  like  Jam  and  soda  pop.  They 
have  a  big.  dedicated  following.  I  thrive  on  a 
brand  that  turns  the  taste  buds  to  neon: 
Widmer's  nonvlntage  Lake  Niagara  ((2.93). 

But  labrusca  is  not  where  this  state's  lead- 
ing-edge vintners  are  pointed.  Their  amtii- 
tions  lie  In  classic  vlnlfera— In  cbardoniuty. 
riesllng,  cabernet  sauvignon.  merlot  and 
pinot  noir.  It's  about  time  the  public  began 
to  realize  that  serious  young  wine  makers— 
and  serious  wine — are  taking  over. 

One  index  of  the  future  is  the  growth  of 
vlnlfera  plantings  statewide.  In  1980,  it  was 
324  acres,  and  in  1085,  according  to  the 
latest  Federal  and  sUte  data,  it  was  1,600. 
That  is  an  increase  of  nearly  394  percent.  It 
Is  true  that  1,M0  acres  amount  to  a  kitchen 
garden  in  the  Napa  VaUey  of  California,  but 
the  significance  lies  in  the  trend,  not  In  the 
absolute  numlxr. 

Yes.  too  many  flawed  and  failed  New  York 
wines  turn  up  in  stores— but  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  anything  is  uneven.  The 
iMttom  line  is  this:  The  1080's  have  stacked 
up  more  and  more  layers  of  evidence  of 
winery  finesse. 

Why  would  the  talented  Jim  Gifford.  the 
wine  maker  at  Domaine  Mumm,  the  Sea- 
gram-owned spariEllng-wine  house,  throw 
over  his  high-profile  )ob  in  Napa  lotus  land 
to  return  to  the  Finger  Lakes,  where  he 
once  made  exceUent  wtne  for  the  now-de- 
funct (3old  Seal  Vineyards? 

For  one  thing,  he  is  tKwomIng  president  of 
Olenora  Wine  Cellars,  whtoh  recently 
merged  with  Finger  Lakes  Wine  cellars,  a 
fine  twutique  winery.  In  10  years,  CHenora 
has  emerged  as  one  of  New  York's  standout 
producers. 

More  important  for  the  consumer,  he  sees 
a  future  in  the  reborn  Finger  Lakes  district, 
where  capital  investment,  technology  and 
state-of-the-art  wine  making  and  grape 
growing  are  converging. 

Grape  growing  and  wine  making— "wine 
growing,"  as  Europeans  wisely  name  the 
continuum— is  a  risky,  mostly  thankless 
business.  If  nature  isn't  against  you.  the 
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eoooomy  to:  if  the  ecoiKMny  la  wttta  you.  your 
own  New  Torn  State  nelchbora  are  apathet- 
ic. It'a  hard  to  take. 

"We're  nchtlnc  reverae  diacrtmlnatlon-  If 
Itl  local  It  cant  be  food."  aaM  Jamea  Tre- 
ilae.  president  of  the  New  York  Wtne  and 
Orape  Foundation,  baaed  In  the  Fincer 
Lakea.  He  abould  know.  Hla  If-month-old 
orvanlntlon.  created  and  partly  financed  by 
the  atate.  promotoa  the  atate'a  wlnea. 

Bk  oonsUtuenta  arc  the  men  and  women 
who  work  their  hearta  out  and  empty  their 
bank  aooounta  In  an  upbiU  battle  acalnat 
oonaumer  Indifference.  If  not  boatUlty.  and 
who  deserve  attention,  respect,  even  admlra- 
Uon. 

Now  and  then,  amid  the  pearly  day-ln  and 
day-out  aampUnc  of  ethereal— and.  to  put  It 
poUtely.  not  so  ethereal— wlnea  from 
France,  from  CaUfomla.  from  Italy,  I  get 
ancry.  I  wonder  why  ao  many  New  Yorkers, 
plunk  down  ao  many  dollars  for  European 
and  Pacific  Ooaat  wines  that  are  real  doca 
but  reflezlvaly  refuse  to  pay  the  same 
amount,  or  a  bit  more,  for  a  tr\ily  satlsfylna 
HudK»  Valley  or  iJike  Erie  white. 

Last  week.  Food  and  Wlnea  from  France,  a 
trade  orfanlnUon.  put  on.  at  the  behest  of 
Loire  Valley  produoefs.  a  aplaahy  taatlnc  of 
wlnea  from  that  reclon.  The  aettlnc  waa  t«^- 
rtflc:  the  Water  Club  at  30th  Street  and  the 
East  River.  There  were  muaeadeta.  Vouv- 
raya.  aparklinc  wines  and  plenty  of  ros«s 
d'Anjou.  mostly  M'a  For  two  hourt.  I  hiked 
from  table  to  taUe.  clam  In  hand,  looking 
for  something  to  drink,  with  less  than  rous- 
ing auocesa. 

Sure,  there  were  a  few  attractive  wines. 
Very  few.  Far  to  many  were  thin,  addic  or 
flabby— not  worth  the  time  of  day.  What  on 
earth.  I  asked  myself,  are  the  French  (and 
their  Importers  and  dlstributora)  trying  to 
foist  on  us?  Why  spend  so  much  money  to 
hire  an  expensive  hall  and  then  pour  this 
vapid  stuff  for  retailer  and  restaurateurs? 

Would  anybody  In  this  town  think  It  made 
seiHe  to  Ignore  the  MeU  and  root  for.  say.  a 
Marseilles  soeoer  team?  Of  course  not. 

You  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar— and 
given  today's  exchange  rates,  that's  what  It 
will  come  to— that  wine  buffs  might  weU 
take  out  aeoond  mortgagee  to  finance  trips 
to  Burgundy  this  summer.  Not  a  bad  Idea,  If 
you  can  afford  It 

But  do  they  ever  put  In  a  couple  of  hours 
driving  up  the  Hudson  to  Mark  Miller's 
handsome  Benmarl  Wine  Company  in  Marl- 
boro. N.Y..  to  stand  transfixed  at  the  bound- 
less beauty  of  the  hills  and  valleys  rolling 
into  the  distance?  The  curving  sweep  of  his 
vines,  the  ripeness  of  his  wines,  make  the 
outing  worthwhile.  You  come  home  happy. 

Pleasure,  after  all.  la  what  wtaie  la  about, 
first  and  foremost.  Legitimately,  oceans  of 
Ink  are  spilled— and  endless  palaver  wears 
down  eardruma— trying  to  analyse,  define, 
describe  and  explain  that  pleasure. 

Surround  that  Tower  of  Babel  with  a 
barbed-wire  mystique— with  the  Intricacies 
of  wine  ss  an  Investment,  with  wine  as  a 
symbol  of  sodal  mobility  <  snobbery  >— and 
you're  off  course. 

In  the  sodal-mobUlty  acale.  New  York 
wine  Is  nowhere— fortunately.  In  the  taste- 
good  scale.  It  Is  everywhere— fortunately, 
that  was  plainly  evident  at  a  tasting  last 
week  sponsored  by  the  Wine  and  Orape 
Foundation  at  the  International  Wine 
Center,  a  Manhattan  wine  school,  the 
theme  was  "Stuimer  Wines  From  New 
York." 

In  my  private  Loire  vs  New  York  contest. 
New  York  won  hands  down.  Ironically,  one 
measure  of  that  victory  lay  In  flavoraome 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

wlnas  made  from  French-American  varle- 
tals— seyval  blanc,  vldal  blanc.  ravat. 

Sorry.  Monsieur  Henri  Wines  Ltd..  I'U 
pass  up  your  watery  Carter  muacadet 
($4.M).  which  deserves  immortality  In  the 
warehouse.  I'U  wash  down  my  hommard— 
pardon  me.  lobster— with  the  Bridgehamp- 
ton  Winery's  '86  Premiere  Cuve«  Blanc  and 
off-dry  medley  of  riesllng  and  geworztra- 
mlner  (fT.M). 

Sorry.  Seagram  Classics  Wine  Company, 
your  boring  '86  Barton  A  Ouestler  Vouvray 
(86.02)  Is  cloying  and  disjointed.  I'll  have  a 
nosh  with  the  '86  ravat  from  Walker  Valley 
Vineyards,  a  Hudson  Valley  boutique  winery 
(88.90).  The  fruit  Jumps  out  of  the  glass.  A 
description  by  the  owner  and  wine  maker. 
Oary  Dross— a  man  with  a  Midas  liquid-gold 
touch— hit  the  buU's-eye:  "It  starts  sweet 
and  finishes  dry." 

Peconic  Bay  Vineyards,  with  a  snappy  '85. 
again  shows  It  has  a  way  with  Long  Island 
chardonnay.  lU  brisk,  slightly  oaky  '86 
(89.00)  Invites  you  back  for  a  second  glass. 
The  premium  wines  of  the  Hargrave  Vine- 
yard on  Long  Island,  and  of  the  Hermann  J. 
WIemer  Vineyard  and  Heron  Hill  Vineyards 
in  the  Finger  lakes,  would  Invite  you  back, 
too.  Alas,  they  were  absent  from  the  tasting. 

I  want  to  walk  into  a  shop  anywhere  In 
this  state  and  ask  for  an  '85  Linda's  Blush 
(88.50)  from  Chateau  Oeorges  (soon  to  be 
renamed  RIvendell  Winery).  Or  an  '85  Sum- 
mertlde  ( 85.00  >.  a  Cascade  Mountain  Vine- 
yard white.  I  want  the  clerk  to  say.  "The 
customer  over  there— In  our  Hudson  Valley 
department— Just  asked  for  the  same 
wines." 
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VALUBB  EDUCATION 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

or  OHIO 
Vm  THS  HOU8K  OF  RXTRKSKNTATim 

Thunday.  June  11,  1987 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  SpMker.  today  I  am 
introdudng  lagisiation  to  create  a  Commission 
on  VakiM  Education.  The  purpose  of  this  bNI 
la  to  find  out  how  we  can  better  educate 
people  to  become  productive  members  of  so- 
cMy    by    Identifying    and    promoting    basic 


Our  ruction  is  in  the  gripe  of  a  moral  reces- 
sion. Ojr  country  has  witnessed  Watergate, 
Abscam,  arxJ  Irangate.  We  pick  up  the  papers 
and  read  about  insider  tradirtg  scandals,  fraud 
in  scientific  research,  bribery,  kickbacks,  and 
otxn^'llon. 

Cheating  in  the  schools  is  out  of  control. 
Teen  pregnancy,  teen  suicide,  and  drug  abuse 
are  on  the  nse. 

We  are  ntmng  a  generation  of  children  who 
canrx>t  diatirtguish  between  hght  and  wrong. 
They  are  not  prepered  to  make  tough  choices 
when  there  are  gray  areas  or  when  vakjaa 
seem  to  conflict 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  arguing  that  this  is 
ttw  fault  of  our  schools  But  sctK>ols  can  play 
a  role  in  helping  to  instill  values  In  individuals. 
The  1960's  and  I970's  saw  a  move  toward 
"values  free"  teaching  in  whteh  students  were 
given  the  options,  but  no  guidarx^e  toward  arv 
swers.  Now,  many  educators  agree  that 
•choota  ahouU  leach  ctvtc  viture  and  take 
dew  poaitiona  on  right  or  wrong  behavior. 

Leaders  from  a  wide  range  of  political  and 
social  arerws  and  religious  backgrounds  have 


called  for  strengthening  tti 
cratic  vakjea. 

H.R. — 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlu  Senate  and  Horue  of 
RepTfentative*    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congrett  astembled, 
sscnoN  I.  sHorr  Tnuc 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Commission 
on  Values  Education  Act  of  1087". 
sccinmraas. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  establish  a  commission  to  examine 
the  Usues  associated  with  the  teaching  of 
values  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  post- 
secondary  schools,  and  in  institutions  of 
higher  leamlnr. 

(2)  to  recommend  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress  how  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
through  executive  action  and  legislation, 
can  promote  the  teaching  of  values  in  Amer- 
ican schools.  Including  (but  not  limited  to) 
encouraging  the  offering  of  Independent 
courses  on  values:  and  the  Integration  of 
values  in  existing  courses; 

(3)  to  explore  and  assess  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches to  teaching  values; 

(4)  to  Identify  those  values  supported  by  a 
consensus  of  Americans  ss  essential  to  a 
complete  education  and  preparation  for  be- 
coming productive  members  of  society,  and 
which  may  be  appropriately  endorsed  and 
promoted  by  the  Federal  Oovemment;  and 

(5)  to  identify  the  ways  In  which  Judg- 
ments of  values  and  of  right  and  wrong  are 
implicated  In  matters  of  public  and  private 
concern. 

SEt'.  1.  nNDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  many  Americans  no  longer  made  deter- 
minations of  right  and  wrong  ss  to  their 
own  actions  or  the  actions  of  others,  and 
this  phenomenon  crosses  economic,  social, 
religious,  and  age  lines,  and  is  evident  In 
matters  of  both  public  and  private  concern; 

(3)  institutions  of  education,  which  have 
traditionally  played  a  role  In  assisting  stu- 
dents to  make  such  determinations,  have  ab- 
dicated this  responsibility; 

(3)  thU  abdication  is  evident  In  a  national 
epidemic  of  Incidents  in  which  people  have 
failed  to  consider  the  ethics  governing  their 
behavior,  in  governmental  and  political  ac- 
tivities, scientific  research,  and  business  and 
commerce; 

(4)  statistics  show  alarming  increases  In 
the  incidence  of  teenage  pregnancy,  drug 
and  8Ut>stance  abuse,  and  suicide  among 
both  young  people  and  adults; 

(5)  polls  reflect  that  Americans  over- 
whelmingly prize  values  such  as  honesty, 
but  believe  that  people  are  less  honest  today 
than  in  the  past; 

(6)  this  national  moral  recession  has  Im- 
paired the  proper  functioning  of  our  system 
of  democratic  government; 

(7)  leaders  across  a  wide  spectrum  of  polit- 
ical, social,  and  religious  beliefs  believe  that 
education  for  democracy  must  extend  to 
education  in  moral  issues,  and  have  called 
for  strengthening  the  teaching  of  democrat- 
ic values;  and 

(8)  while  education  remains  the  responsi- 
bility of  local  and  State  government,  the 
Congress  and  Federal  Oovemment  may  ap- 
propriately provide  assistance  to  education- 
al agencies  and  institutions  attempting  to 
Include  values  education  in  their  currtcu- 
lums. 

S8C.  4.  E8TABU8HMENT. 

There  Is  hereby  established  a  Commission 
on  Values  Education,  hereafter  In  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Commlaaion". 


BBCLDimES. 

The  Commission  shall— 

( 1 )  consider  the  widest  range  of  values  for 
Inclusion  in  the  consensus  of  values  that 
should  be  taught,  including  traditional 
Judeo-Chrlstlan  values,  honesty.  Integrity, 
tolerance,  self-discipline,  self  respect,  civil- 
ity, lm{>ortance  of  family.  Justice,  equality, 
the  rule  of  law,  individual  rights,  the 
common  good,  love  of  country,  love  of 
knowledge,  responsibility  and  accountabil- 
ity, protection  of  oneself  and  others  from 
degradation  and  abuse; 

(2)  conduct  Interviews,  meetings,  hearings, 
and  conferences  in  various  regions  and  lo- 
callUes  In  the  United  States  to  gather  the 
(qjinions  of  a  wide  variety  of  individuals,  in- 
cluding educators  and  educational  adminis- 
trators, students,  parents,  philosophers  and 
theologians,  civic,  religious,  and  professional 
leaders,  social  service  professionals,  political 
leaders,  persons  prominent  in  the  arts,  en- 
tertainment, and  sports,  and  concerned  cltl- 

(3)  report  Its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  and  the  President  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act; 

(4)  Include  In  such  report  Its  recommenda- 
tions for  specific  legislation  or  executive  ac- 
tions, as  well  as  broad  policy  goals  and  ob- 
jectives: 

(5)  Include  In  such  report  a  recommenda- 
tion as  to  the  establishment  within  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  of  a  clearinghouse  for  cur- 
rent programs  and  ideas  on  values  educa- 
tion; 

(6)  Include  in  such  report  a  recommenda- 
tion to  Congress  as  the  appropriateness  of 
Institutional  changes  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  including  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Select  Committee  on 
Values  Education; 

(7)  seek  the  cooperation,  advice,  and  as- 
sistance of  the  Department  of  E>lucation 
and  such  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies,  and  private  and  religious  organiza- 
tions, Institutions,  and  associations,  as  may 
be  helpful  In  carrying  out  its  purposes  and 
dutlea; 

(8)  recognize  those  individuals  and  institu- 
tions which  have  demonstrated  outstanding 
success  In  teaching  values:  and 

(9)  Identify  the  potential  of  values  educa- 
tion for  reducing  the  incidence  of  such  prob- 
lems as  those  mentioned  in  section  3(4)  of 
this  Act. 

SEC  •  MEMBKiiSHIP  AND  APPOINTMENT  OF  COM- 
MISSION. 

(a)  MntwEitsHTT.- The  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  17  members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Seven  members  each  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  In 
consultation  with  the  respective  minority 
leaders,  from  among  individuals  who  are 
broadly  representative  of,  but  not  restricted 
to,  the  following  groups— 

(A)  professional  educators  and  education- 
al administrators; 

(B)  parents  of  students  at  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  postsecondary  levels: 

(C)  students  at  secondary  and  poet-second- 
ary levels; 

(D)  philosophers,  theologians,  and  rell- 
gloua  leaders; 

(E)  State  and  local  elected  and  appointed 
government  officials,  including  members  of 
State  and  local  boards  of  educations; 

(F)  persons  prominent  In  sports,  the  arts, 
and  entertainment: 

(O)  persons  active  In  business,  the  profes- 
sions, or  civic  activities; 
(H)  social  service  professionals;  and 
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(1)  the  general  public. 

(2)  One  member  each  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  designated 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  major- 
ity leader  of  the  Senate,  respectively. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Education  or  his  des- 
ignee. 

(b)  VACAMcna.— A  vacancy  In  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  filled  In  the  manner  In  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(c)  Terms.- Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(d)  Co-Chaixs  op  CoMMissioa.— The 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  shall  each  designate 
one  of  their  appointees  as  co-chalr  of  the 
Commission. 

SEC.  7.  COMPENSATION. 

(a)  Pat.— Members  of  the  Commission 
shall  serve  without  compensation. 

(b)  Travkl  Expxrsks.- Members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  allowed  reasonable 
travel  expenses.  Including  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance. In  accordance  with  section  5703  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  when  performing 
duties  of  the  Commission. 

SEC  8.  POWERS. 

(a)  MxmifGS.- The  Commission  shall  first 
meet  not  more  than  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  members  are  appointed,  and  the 
Commission  shall  meet  thereafter  upon  the 
call  of  the  chair  or  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

(b)  HiAaiwos  Aim  Sbssiors.- The  Commis- 
sion may  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
and  receive  such  evidence  as  the  Commis- 
sion considers  appropriate.  The  Commission 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  it. 

(c)  Access  to  IirroaMATioN.— The  Commis- 
sion may  secure  directly  from  any  Federal 
agency  Information  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  this  title.  Upon  the  request  of  the 
either  co<hair  of  the  Commission,  the  head 
of  such  agency  shall  furnish  such  Informa- 
tion to  the  Commission. 

(d)  EzacunvB  DnacToa.- The  co-chairs  of 
the  Commission  shall  select  an  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Commission,  who  shall  be  paid 
at  a  rate  no  greater  than  that  payable  for 
grade  OS- 18  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule. 

(e)  Stajt.- The  executive  director  shall 
appoint  such  staff  members  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  perform  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion. In  allocating  authorized,  appropriated, 
and  contributed  funds,  priority  shaU  be 
given  to  those  activities,  such  as  hearings 
and  conferences,  designed  to  elicit  the 
broadest  public  participation  in  the  Com- 
mission's deliberations,  rather  than  to  the 
payment  of  professional  staff. 

(f )  Oirrs  Ain>  Bkquests.— The  Commission 
is  authorized  to  accept,  use,  solicit,  and  dis- 
pose of  donations  of  money,  property,  or 
personal  services  to  perform  the  duties 
hereinbefore  described.  No  donation  may  be 
accepted  which  prescribes  or  limits  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  may  be  used,  or  which  ex- 
ceeds 825,000  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
donor,  or  8100,000  in  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  association,  or  other  orga- 
nization or  business  association. 

(g)  UsK  OP  Sxavicn  amd  FACxunaa.— Upon 
the  request  of  the  Commission,  the  head  of 
any  Federal  agency  may  make  available  to 
the  Conunission  any  of  the  facilities  and 
services  of  such  agency. 

(h)  PxKsoinnL  Fxom  OrHxa  Acencics.— 
Upon  the  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  may  detail  any 
of  the  personnel  of  such  agency  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  its  duties. 
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SEC  f.  AUTHORIZA'nON  OP  APPKOPRUTIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  l>e  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  title  8300,000  for  fiscal  year 
1087,  and  such  stun  as  may  be  nrrresarj  for 
flacal  year  1088.  Amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  are  autboriaed  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

SEC  It.  TERMINATION. 

The  Commission  shall  terminate  30  days 
after  the  date  of  the  submission  of  its  final 
report  to  the  Congress. 

SEC.  II.  CONGRESSIONAL  HEARINGS  RSQUIRED. 

Within  00  days  after  the  submission  of  the 
Commission's  report  to  the  Congress,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Oonunlt- 
tee  on  Labor  and  Human  Reeources  of  the 
Senate  shall  conduct  hearings  on  such 
report  and  the  recommendations  contained 
therein,  and  shall  report  to  their  respective 
Houses  on  the  results  of  those  hearings 
within  30  days  after  the  completion  of  the 
hearing. 


OUR  iNvoLviaioarr  in  the 

PERSIAN  GULP 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OP  mw  YORK 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBIKTATIVXS 

Thursday.  June  11.  1987 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Spetkai. 
today  I  am  Introducing  a  Houae  reaohiten 
wtiich  maytje,  just  mayt>e,  wW  bring  a  new, 
and  much  noodiod  sense  of  direction  to  our  irv 
volvement  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  don't  think  that  anyone  in  the  House  wouU 
stand  In  this  well  artd  assert  tfiat  we  have  no 
legitimate  interests  in  the  Persian  GuH.  We 
dearly  do.  But  we  also  have  an  interest  I 
wouM  think,  in  fostering  the  greatest  possible 
sense  of  stability  in  ttiat  explosive  region.  In 
the  interest  of  promoting  that  stabiMy,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  it  is  time  tttat  this  Ckxigrass 
asked  ttie  Preskient  to  request  a  meeting  of 
ttie  U.N.  Security  CourKil  for  ttie  purpose  of 
establishing  a  U.N.  Peacekeeping  Naval  Task 
Force  in  tfie  guH. 

I  think  it  is  equally  dear  that  very  few  of  my 
colleagues  wouM  oome  to  ttiis  weU  and  pro- 
claim that  the  United  Nations  has  been  the 
vanguard  of  peace  and  security  that  it  was 
originally  designed  to  be.  To  do  so  might  even 
be  considered  dangerous.  It  is  equally  danger- 
ous, however,  to  deny  the  possaility  that 
someday  the  United  Natkxts  migfit  ju^  pro- 
vkJe  ttie  answer  we  need  to  one  of  ttw  world's 
stickier  lntemati(xial  disputes. 

We  now  have  at  least  four  naXtont  "fkMting 
their  boats"  in  or  near  the  gulf:  the  United 
States,  ttie  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain,  and 
France.  And  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  we 
are  unlikely  to  get  any  of  ttiem  to  leave,  espe- 
cially ttie  Soviets.  But  woukJn't  it  make  more 
sense  to  have  those  navies,  and  perhaps 
others,  patrolling  ttie  gulf  wtiile  flying  ttie  U.N. 
flag?  Their  miasion  would  be  straigtitforward — 
to  ensure  safe  passage  for  nonbeWgerent 
stiipping  in  ttie  guH. 

The  United  States  has  already  pakJ  dearty 
for  its  presence  in  ttie  guff,  yet  our  nationai  in- 
terests in  ttie  area  remain  ttie  same:  Iroodom 
of  navigation,  an  end  to  the  Iran-Iraq  war,  and 
avoidance  of  a  superpower  confNcrt  in  ttie  gulf. 
Maybe  ttie  time  is  right  to  kx>k  to  ttie  U.N.  Se- 
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cutty  Oound  lor  .1  toMi  •  pmm  iMoote 
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_  I 

URM  my  ooMguM'to  ti^port  tt*  rMoMlon. 
lin iUbirtBIno «*•  ««t ol  my  rMoMlon lor 

inolMionintwRcOQMD. 
Tlw  rMoMlon  loaowK 

KRES.- 

jtMotaMl  That  (•)  Um  Bouw  of  Repre- 
aantatlvw  ur«M  Um  Piartdant  to  aMk- 

(1)  a  mcitrtiw  of  Um  Unttod  NoUom  aeeu- 
rtty  OooocQ  tor  Um  purpoM  of  wUbHihlni 
a  Unltad  N«Uom  paMseiMepiat  n»wi  force 
for  Um  puzpooe  of  proiecUng  nonbeUicerent 
^tmmtw^  In  Um  Pcnten  Oulf .  and 

(])  «n  ImiiMdlate  end  to  Um  Iran-IrMi  war. 

(b)  The  HouK  of  9n>nmaMtnt  atoo 
UHM  Um  BMinbm  of  Um  NorUi  AUanUc 
Treaty  OrganlnUoD  and  aU  memben  of  we 
tTnttod  NatioiM  Seeurtty  CouncD  to  mipport 
the  MtaWtihr**"*  of  such  a  naval  force  aa 
an  «tf  eetlve  bHtrument  in  bringing  greater 
■UbDIty  to  the  preaent  situation  In  the  Per- 
I  Oulf. 


THE  iHEQurrr  op  excise 

TAXES 


HON.  MERVTN  M.  DYMAUY 

orcAuronnA  

ni  TBI  Boxm  or  iiPUSBrr  ATnm 

Thundat.  June  11.  1987 

Mr.  OYMALLV.  Mr.  SpMlwr.  I  ««ih  10  th^* 

\M\  nil)  itmaam  intonwion  which  ghow* 

•aitoug  UhhuWm  fet  piopoi^  to  raiaa  Fodoral 

gMdM  taMt.  pvlioulirty  M  thay  aftect  mirwrv 

ttaa,  bkj^colv  wortMr*  and  woman.  Thiay—r 
«•  w«  oonMm  many  dMarani  optona  tor 
i^Mtg  rwwnuaa  In  ordar  to  roduoa  tha  Fadar- 
*  dafctt.  No  douW  w»  w«  •••  complw  anaty- 
aaa  ol  ttw  doiar  vakia  cH  tttooo  opiiona.  I 
hopa  twft  m  Ma  oltart  wa  wM  nc«  lorgat  to 
cmMy  waigh  i»  aqutty  of  ttiaaa  rai^anua 


Exdaa  tama  aflact  a  hoat  ol  ovaryday  Mams 
auch  aa  gaaolna.  tataiihona  aarvtoa.  dga- 
«id  baar.  N  ia  daar  ttal  iha  impact  o( 
layoaaTifS  tmaa  NI  kiw  Incama  Amart- 
cma  much  harder  «wn  waaMNar  Amarteana— 
at  much  aa  15  limaa  hardar.  aoconflng  to  a 
mm*  raport  by  ttw  Congraaaional  Budgat 
OMoa. 

Bui  parhivia  laaa  otovioua  ia  iha  aiarming 
in^Mct  on  pwHoular  popuMion  youpa.  La*  ma 
uaa  aa  an  aRampta.  tobacco  aHdaa  taxoa.  I 
lalar  to  my  cotaagi.iaa  to  a  Juna  I9ee  raport 
by  tha  Pofcy  Economica  Group,  anttdad.  "An 
Anrtyaia  of  tha  Burden  of  Tobaooo  Taxea  on 
triUcUrl  DamograpHc  Groupa."  Acooning  to 
tt*  daWtod  akJdy.  which  oonaidarad  avaraga 
moema.  aa  wal  as  bahawortal  fadora.  tha  to- 
bacco axdaa  tax  la  a  gignWcanWy  graalar 
buRlan  on  ttw  Natton's  Uacln.  Htapanica. 


which  rtwady  aslat  m  our  euranl  axdaa  tax 

polcy.  It  la  uiiauaptaWa  to  compound  ttw 
d*«aga  by  lurttMr  mcraaamg  thaaa  taxaa. 

I  am  attaching  an  axaculKa  aummary  o»  tha 
PMcy  Economic  Group  lor  your  raviaw. 
Kxacurrra  SoMMAST 

Tlita  report  examinee  the  burden  of  state 
and  federal  tobaoeo  taxea  by  income  class 
for  ftve  population  subgroups.  These  sub- 
groups are  whites,  blacks.  Hlspanlcs.  blue 
collar  househoklB.  and  households  headed 
by  working  women. 

DaU  on  actual  smoking  behavior  by  sex. 
age.  income,  race,  and  other  characteristics 
of  the  population  were  used  with  a  microai- 
mulatlon  model  to  determine  the  tobacco 
taxes  paid  by  famUles  In  each  Income  class 
within  each  population  subgroup.  The  total 
tobacco  taxes  paid  were  compared  to  the 
total  Income  of  each  Income  class  to  deter- 
mine the  distributional  Impact  of  combined 
sUte  and  federal  tobaooo  taxea  for  each  of 
the  five  subgroups  and  the  total  U.8.  popu- 
lation. 

At  19«S  levels  of  income  and  taxes,  the  av- 
erage effective  tobacco  tax  rate  in  the 
United  SUtes  was  0.32  percent  of  Household 
Income.  However,  a  disproportionately  large 
■hare  of  these  taxes  were  paid  by  low 
Income  househol<te.  The  effective  tax  rates 
for  lower  income  families  is  much  higher 
than  the  effecUve  rate  for  higher  income 

famlUea.  ^       ^^, 

The  burden  of  tobacco  taxes  varies  widely 
MiMiy  different  population  groups.  Of  the 
population  subgroups  analyzed  In  this 
report.  ofUy  whites  have  an  effective  tax 
rate  that  Is  below  the  average  for  all  house- 
holds. The  other  population  groups  exam- 
ined have  higher  than  average  effective  tax 
rates,  reflecting  differences  in  their  Incomes 
and  «w«nking  behaviors.  The  relaUve  burden 
of  tobacco  taxes  on  black  households  and 
blue  collar  households  is  approximately  30 
percent  higher  than  the  average  burden  on 
all  faralllea.  The  effective  tobacco  tax  rates 
for  each  of  the  population  subgroups  are 
0.31  percent  for  whites.  0.34  percent  for 
households  headed  by  working  women.  0.35 
percent  for  Hlspanlcs.  0.43  percent  for  blue 
collar  households,  and  0.43  percent  for 
blacks. 

Only  whites  have  a  relative  tax  burden 
below  average.  Each  of  the  other  subgroups 
examliwd  have  higher  than  average  tobacco 
tax  burdens.  Of  these  groups,  the  greatest 
tax  burden  is  on  black  families  and  blue 
collar  families,  each  of  which  has  an  effec- 
Uve tobacco  tax  rate  that  is  more  than  30 
percent  higher  than  average. 
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award  m  acouHng.  lor  ttM  many  hours  ha  haa 
dadicalad  to  young  paopla. 

Sinca  1031.  **f-  Chuhra  haa  bean  a  Rad 
Croat  Inttnjctor  lor  Ural  aid  and  CPR.  Ha  haa 
Mnad  ttwuaandt  of  Stale  pdoaman.  city  and 
townehip  poloe  and  fremen.  Boy  Soouta,  Qid 
Scouta.  achoot  bua  drtvera  and  members  o» 
•ocW  eeoftoe  and  community  agendaa.  In 
1965.  he  racetwad  an  award  fcom  Iha  Butter 
County  Odental  HaaWh  Aaaodatton  tor  ttM  pa- 
tient and  tenaittMa  manner  in  whch  he  tau^ 

CPR  to  manlaiy  liaiaicapp**'  P«>P»»- 

He  alao  donated  15  yeara  of  volunleer  eerv- 
ice  to  ttw  Lyndora  VFD  Girit  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corpa. 

For  an  ttwee  uneeMth  hourt  of  giving  and 
ttw  many  volunteer  houra  ttwt  were  to  tottow. 
ttw  Butter  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
honored  Mr.  Chulva  witt)  ttw  1963  Man  o(  ttw 
Year  Award. 

Mr.  Chuhra,  despite  numarout  awards  has 
never  slopped  gwing  to  hit  community.  His 
dedicated  ser^w  hat  been  invaluatole  to 
Butter  County  and  I  am  proud  to  honor  ttiia 
distinguished,  respected  man  by  Intorming  my 
coNeeguea  o(  his  untiring  eftortt. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL 
REVOLVINO  FUND  OP  1M7 


The  excite  tax  burden  on  black  houaeholdt 
«)d  blu»«olar  houtahoMt  it  mora  ttwn  30 
m  average  burden  on  aM 
The  bunlent  on  Htapank: 
houeehoMt  are  aleo  sig- 

ma.  Only  while  houte- 

iwldt  thow  a  tax  bunlan  below  tw  nattonal 


Thaaadaia  Mualrato  ttw  aehout  mequittea 

which  wH  reeuR  from  uttUng  exciee  taxea  as 
a  toMion  to  our  Federal  deficit,  mequittes 


MICHAEL  CHX7HRA 

HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

or  pomsTLVAinA 

ni  THB  HOOtB  OP  axPRCSDrrATivca 

ThuTwday,  June  11,  1987 

Mr.  KOLTER  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  riae  to 
honor  a  oonttttoent  ol  ttw  Fourth  Dittttet  o« 
Penneytvanta  who  will  be  honored  June  17. 
10S7.  by  ttw  community  of  Butter,  in  apprtcia- 
tton  of  yoers  of  votonteer  work. 

Mr.  Michael  Chuhra.  a  retired  metaWurigist  o( 
24  yews  ten/ice  at  Armco  Steel  Co..  has 
been  acttve  m  acouttng  since  February  17. 
1924.  He  ia  a  chwter  member  ol  Boy  Scout 
Troop  No.  16  In  Lyndora  where  he  eemed  ttw 
rank  of  Eagle  Scout  In  1944.  Mr.  Chuhra  re- 
ceived ttw  saver  Beaver  Award,  ttw  hif^wtt 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

ornxAs 
IM  THK  HOUSE  OP  MCPUSnrrATIVX8 

Thursday,  June  11.  1987 

Mr  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
pteaaed  to  join  witti  some  of  my  colleagues 
from  ttw  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fithar- 
iea  Committee  in  inlroducing  ttw  Panama 
Canal  Revolving  Fund  Act  ol  1967. 

This  legistatton  whnh  is  a  product  ol  tevaral 
yeers  of  careful  corwkleration  will  malce  a  furv 
damental  charnje  in  the  finarxaal  sttucture  of 
the  Parwma  Canal  Commission. 

By  way  of  background,  ttw  Panama  Canal 
Commiseion  [PCCl  la  an  appropriated  fund 
agency  of  ttw  U.S.  Government  provided  for 
by  ttw  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1977  and  et- 
tabHshed  by  the  Parwma  Canat  Act  of  1979. 

The  CommissKxi  was  estatilished  to  oper- 
ate, marwge,  and  maintatfi  the  Panama  Canal, 
its  instatations  and  equipment  and  to  provide 
for  ttw  orderly  trarwit  of  vessels  ttwtxjgh  the 
carwi.  Under  ttw  provitioris  of  ttw  treaty,  the 
Commission  wM  pertorm  ttwee  functtona  untti 
Daoember  31,  1999.  when  ttw  Republic  of 
Paneme  wHI  aaaume  full  operational  responsi- 
bility tor  ttw  canal. 

By  law,  ttw  Commisaion  ia  required  to  re- 
cover ttirough  tolls  and  ottwr  revenues  ail 
costs  of  operattng  and  maintaining  ttw  carwI. 
including  interest  in  ttw  U.S.  tnvestnwnt  In  ttw 
canal,  depredetion,  capital  for  plant  replace- 
ment expension  and  improvements,  and  pay- 
mentt  to  ttw  Republic  of  Panama  as  stipulat- 
ed by  ttw  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1977.  In 
addWon.  ttw  carwl  is  required  to  operate  on  a 
break-oven  basis  at  no  coat  to  ttw  U.&  tax- 
payer. 

White  it  has  been  10  yeera  tinoe  ttw  aigrang 
of  ttw  Panama  Canal  Treety  and  neerly  8 
years  smce  the  creatton  of  the  PCC,  ttw 
agency  wd  ita  operatton  conttnues  to  be  a 
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source  of  great  coriluaton  for  many  Members 
of  the  House  of  Rapreeentattvat. 

In  fact  ttw  beat  exampte  of  thit  confusion 
may  have  occurred  jutt  last  yeer  during  ttw 
debate  on  ttw  Balance  Budget  and  Emergen- 
cy Deficit  Conttol  Act  of  1965. 

White  no  taxpayer  funds  are  authorized  or 
appropriated  to  ttw  Commitaton.  the  PCC 
wat.  naverttwtess,  induded  under  ttw  auto- 
mattc  redudton  enioroement  prowaiorw  of  the 
Gramm-Rudmart-HoMngt  law. 

As  erwcted,  ttw  Commisston  faced  ttw  dev- 
astating prospect  of  having  its  fiscal  year 
1966  ^ipropriattont  level  reduced  by  $16.3 
minion.  Whle  ttw  Committion  it  a  U.S. 
agency,  it  wrat  inappropriate  to  tubjact  ttw 
Commiasion  to  ttw  provitiont  of  this  law  since 
any  budget  tavinga  could  not  be  uaad  to  help 
belence  ttw  Federal  budget  but  wouW  have  to 
be  paid  to  the  RepubHc  of  Panama  as  stipulat- 
ed m  pwagraph  4(c)  of  artwte  XIII  of  ttw 
Parwma  Carwl  Treaty  of  1977. 

White  forturwtely  ttw  Congress  approved 
legislation,  whk:h  I  auttxxed,  to  exempt  ttw 
Parwma  Canal  Convnitsmn  from  the  Grtmm- 
Rudman-HoMingt  law,  it  it  dear  ttwt  ttw  Com- 
mission wM  conttTKM  to  tw  subjected  to  further 
txxiget  reduction  efforts  in  the  future. 

Because  of  the  urtique  and  seH-sustaining 
nature  of  ttw  PCC,  It  rrwkes  no  serwe  and  is, 
frankly,  oounterproducttve  for  this  agency  to 
heve  to  figfit  every  year  to  retain  Us  own  seN- 
gerwrated  revenues. 

It  is  for  ttm  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am 
today  inttodudng  legistabon  to  replace  ttw 
PCC's  burderwome  firwndal  structure  with  a 
more  simpified  and  efficient  orw. 

White  there  are  several  ways  to  accomplish 
that  goal,  I  believe  the  best  approach  is  to  re- 
place the  Commitaion's  current  appropriated 
fuTKJ  structure  with  ttwt  of  a  revoMng  furxl 
system. 

I  win  say  to  my  colleagues  ttwt  this  ap- 
proech  was  not  selected  in  haste  but  is  based 
on  several  years  of  discussion  arxl  testimorTy 
before  ttw  House  Panama  Canal/OCS  Sub- 
committee, of  wtiich  I  am  ttw  rankirtg  minority 


This  legistatton,  which  is  supported  by  txsth 
ttw  Reagan  adminittratton  ar>d  ttw  Republic  of 
Panama,  has  been  carefully  drafted  to  allow 
the  Commission  greater  flexibility  to  operate 
wittwut  giving  up  congretttorwl  control  over 
the  firwnctal  wortdngt  of  ttw  agency. 

H  erwded,  a  revolving  fund  wouW  aNow  ttw 
Commiaaton  to  simplify  its  firwndal  structure, 
to  reapond  more  quiddy  to  chariggig  business 
and  ehipping  conditions  and  to  eBmirwte  ttw 
problem  of  not  having  sufficient  capital  in  the 
beginning  of  each  fiacal  year. 

In  addWon,  a  revolving  fund  wouM  aHow  ttw 
Comnwaion  to  avoid  havirtg  to  go  through  ttw 
agonizing  budget  prooeas  of  ttying  to  compete 
tor  its  fair  share  ol  Ht  own  revenuea 

Mr.  Speaker,  white  I  intend  to  submit  for  the 
Record  a  detailed  sectior>-by-sectton  of  ttw 
analysis  of  ttw  proposal,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
highight  several  kay  provieions. 

Firat  this  legistation  trarwfers  aN  unexpend- 
ed revenues  form  ttw  Parwma  Carwl  Commis- 
ston Fund  and  ttw  Parwnrw  Canal  Emergency 
Fund  to  ttw  newly  created  Panarrw  Canal  Re- 
volving Fund.  In  this  way,  the  Commisaion  wil 
be  abte  to  obligate  and  spend  its  firwrwial  re- 
sources in  a  much  more  ttmely  and  effective 
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nwnrwr.  In  additton,  it  is  dear  ttwt  this  ap- 
proach will  oHmirwto  a  serious  arxJ  poriiitont 
acoounttng  problem  now  facing  ttw  Panama 
Canal  Commission.  This  problem  is  caused 
because  of  the  significant  ttrrwiag  between 
when  canal  revenuee  are  depoaited  in  the 
U.S.  Treasury  and  when  ttwy  twoome  avaH- 
abte  to  ttw  PCC.  At  a  reauN,  ttw  Commisaion 
invariably  has  a  cath-fkiw  problem  at  ttw  be- 
ginnirtg  of  each  fiscal  year. 

Second,  because  ttw  Commission  will  now 
have  ready  access  to  ttwir  revenues,  ttwy  will 
no  tonger  require  ttw  use  of,  as  a  backstop, 
two  typea  of  U.&  taxpayer  funds.  These  in- 
dude:  ttw  $65.0  mWton  wtiich  represents  ttw 
unpaM  balance  from  the  Commission's  origi- 
nal approprtatton  in  fiscal  year  1980  from  ttw 
gerwral  fund  and  ttw  $61.2  million  in  interest 
paynwnts  on  our  investnwnt  in  the  carwl 
which  were  deposited  in  the  PCC  Fund  from 
October  1.  1979,  to  December  31. 1965. 

White  ttwse  funds  wouM  have  twen  trans- 
ferred to  the  U.S  Treasury  on  December  31. 
1999,  this  legistatton  accelerates  ttwt  trarwfer 
by  12  years  and  ensures  that  ttw  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers receive  the  berwfit  rww  of  sorrw  $147  mil- 
lion. 

Third,  ttw  bill  will  aHow  the  Panama  Carwl 
Commission  to  twrrow  from  the  U.S.  Treasury 
up  to  $100  miNion.  White  ttw  Commission 
does  rwt  anticipate  having  to  utilize  this  au- 
thority, ttw  will  erwure  ttwt  in  case  of  an 
emergertcy,  Hke  ttw  massive  landslide  last 
yeer,  the  Commission  can  reapond  quickly  to 
those  condittons  and  ttw  canal  will  remain 
open  and  safe  for  all  intemattorwl  shipping.  In 
addtton,  urtder  ttw  proposal  any  borrowing 
wkmjW  have  to  be  repaid  t>y  ttw  Parwma  Carwl 
Committion. 

Fourth,  ttw  bin  wM  aHow  ttw  nirw  rrwmbers 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  Board  of 
Directors,  to  receive  expenses  and  compensa- 
tion when  ttwy  ttavel  on  official  Panama  CanaJ 
business  as  authorized  by  the  Cheirman  of  ttw 
Board. 

Fiftti,  ttw  proposal  will  aitow  ttw  PCC  to  ne- 
gottato  Its  own  lease  for  office  space  and  any 
improvements  in  ttxwe  corMracts.  Since  U.S. 
taxpayer  funds  are  not  used  to  pay  the  rent 
on  ttwse  fadlittes,  it  makes  littte  serwe  for  fhe 
Commisston  to  fall  under  the  auspices  of  ttw 
General  Services  AdminitbBtton. 

RnaNy,  white  ttiit  bM  wW  give  ttw  Commis- 
sion an  irKreasing  amount  of  ftexibility,  there 
is  a  rwed  for  Coi^^ress  to  retain  sonw  active 
control  over  the  budget  requirements  of  ttw 
U.S.  agency.  As  drafted,  ttiis  legistation  will  re- 
quire the  Commission  to  receive  an  arwHjal 
authorization  from  ttw  Congress.  However,  in 
ttw  event  ttwt  the  Congress  is  urwbte,  lor 
wtwtever  reason,  to  erwct  such  an  auttwriza- 
tion  blN  into  law,  then  ttw  Commission  will  be 
abte  to  operate  for  an  addittorwl  fiscal  year 
with  the  limitation  that  is  spend  no  more  ttwn 
is  deposited  in  ttw  Parwma  Carwl  Revolving 
Fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  togcal  reason  to 
continue  to  sul)iect  ttw  Commisston  to  the 
txjrderworrw,  irwffective  arxl  irwffident  ac- 
counting system  which  they  currentty  operate 
urxler  as  an  appropnated  fund  agency.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  carefully  review  ttiis  impor- 
tant legistation  and  join  me  in  supporting  the 
Parwma  Canal  Revolving  Fund  Act  of  1967. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouU  ask  unanimoua  con- 
sent ttwt  ttw  section-by-section  analyiit  of 
the  bill  appear  in  the  Record  at  ttw  point 

Ajialtsu  or  thx  Pakama  Caiial  Rkvoltow 
Fuao  Act 

I.  nmoDocnoa 

The  following  analysis  is  to  accompany 
the  Panama  Canal  Revolving  Fund  Act  of 
1987,  an  Act  to  convert  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  from  an  approprlated-fund 
agency  to  a  revolving-fund  agency. 

The  most  significant  change  which  this 
Act  would  accomplish  is  to  convert  the 
Panama  C&nai  Commiasion  from  an  appro- 
prlated-fund agency  to  a  revolving-fund 
aget>cy.  The  Congress  has  established  a 
numl)er  of  revolving  funds  to  improve  and 
give  flexibility  to  certain  business-type  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Qovemment  that  are 
required  to  operate  on  a  self-sustaining 
Iwsis.  Bringing  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion under  the  revolving-fund  arrangement 
would  not  only  simplify  its  financial  struc- 
ture, but  would  also  offer  it  the  flexflillity  in 
expenditures  necessary  to  meet  unforeseen 
business  conditions.  The  Commission  would 
continue  to  be  subject  to  review  and  control 
by  the  Congress. 

II.  SBCnOM-ST-SICTIOIl  AllALTSIS 

Section  1.  Short  UUe.  etc— This  section 
provides  a  short  tiUe.  the  "Panama  Canal 
Revolving  Fund  Act." 

Section  2.  Panama  Canal  Revolving 
Fund.— This  secUon  amends  section  1302  of 
Public  Law  96-70  to  establish  the  "Panama 
Canal  Revolving  Fund"  and  to  terminate 
the  "Panama  Canal  Commission  Fund". 
This  section  alao  provides  for  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Panama  Canal  Revolving  Fund, 
on  the  effective  date  of  ttiis  Act.  the  unap- 
propriated balance  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  Fund,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
unexpended  balance  of  appropriations  avail- 
able to  the  Commission.  It  also  terminates 
the  Paiuuna  Caiwl  Emergency  Fund  and 
transfers  the  balance  remaining  in  it  to  the 
Panama  Caiud  Revolving  Fund. 

SubaecUon  (b)  of  section  1302  alao  pro- 
vides for  the  transfer  from  the  Panama 
Canal  Revolving  Fund  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  amount  attributable  to  in- 
terest on  the  United  States'  investment  in 
the  Panama  Canal  which  accrued  after  Oc- 
tolwr  1. 1979  and  t>efore  January  1, 1986  and 
the  transfer  of  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year 
1980  appropriation.  Unlike  approprlaUons 
enacted  since  that  fiacal  year,  appit^rla- 
Uons  for  fiscal  year  1980  were  not  derived 
from  Commission  revenues,  and  the  Treas- 
ury has  not  t>een  fully  reimbursed  for  this 
appropriaUon.  The  Commission  has  re- 
tained these  funds  in  order  to  provide  the 
Commission  adequate  financial  resources  to 
tiackatop  its  obllgationa.  Because  thla 
amendment  would  require  the  funds  to  lie 
transferred  to  the  general  fund,  the  Act  pro- 
vides a  substitute  obllgatiooal  authority  in 
the  form  of  a  borrowing  authority.  (See  Sec- 
Uon 3  of  this  Act.)  With  this  payment,  the 
Treasury  would  l>e  made  whole  for  all  funds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

This  section  requires  that  all  reoripts  l>e 
deposited  Into  the  Panama  Canal  Revolving 
Fund  and  prohibits  the  Commission  from 
obligating  its  funds,  except  in  accordance 
with  Congressional  authorization.  In  the 
event  that,  for  any  reason,  authorising  legis- 
laUon  ia  not  enacted  for  a  fiacal  year,  this 
secUon  authorizes  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
misston to  continue  operating  for  not  longer 
than  the  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  authorization  bill  failed  to 
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psM.  Spendliic  llmlUtlniM  of  not  more  thmn 
M  peraant  of  tli«t  unount  Included  In  the 
Preetdent'a  budget  pertalnlnc  to  the 
PuMuna  Ctnal  may  be  expended  (or  each 
quarter  of  the  flacal  year.  The  total  amount 
of  expenditures  ahall  not  exceed  100%  of 
the  funck  depoattad  In  the  revolvlnc  fund, 
exdudtnc  borrowinc  authority.  Thla  section 
to  Intended  to  p««trve  the  authority  of 
CtaigicM  to  oreiwe  and  authorise  each 
year's  budget.  Finally,  subsection  (d)  pro- 
Tldas  that  mooeys  of  the  Fund  may  be  de- 
posited In  any  depository,  as  agreed  between 
the  CommlsBion  and  the  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury- 

Section  3.  Borrowing  Authority.— This  sec- 
tion adck  section  1S04  to  Public  Law  9fr-70 
to  allow  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  to 
borrow  money  from  the  Treasury  up  to 
$100,000,000  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  the 
Commtaston.  Seetloa  1303  requires  that  any 
■mounU  borrowed  under  this  authority  be 
repaid  to  the  V&  Treasury  no  later  than 
December  31. 19M.  It  also  provides  that  any 
amounts  borrowed  cannot  be  used  for  pay- 
ments to  Panama  under  Article  XUI  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1977  and  requires 
the  Commission  to  report  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  on  any  borrowing  made  under  this 
authority.  This  section  also  requires  that 
any  amounts  borrowed  shall  Increase  the  In- 
vestment of  the  United  States  In  the 
Panama  Canal  and  repayments  shall  de- 
crease the  Investment.  Interest  paymenU  to 
the  Treasury  would  increase  and  decrease 

Mcordlncly- 

Section  lS03(b)  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act 
as  amended  by  this  Act  requires  the  Com- 
mteion  to  traiwfer  to  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury:  (1)  Interest  accrued  before 
January  19M  and.  (3)  the  unreimbursed 
portion  of  the  fiscal  year  1»W>  appropria- 
tion. In  the  past  these  two  smounts  provid- 
ed an  essential  backstop  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority for  the  Commission,  and.  without 
these  funds,  some  other  obllgatlonal  author- 
ity ta  required.  The  Panama  Canal  Company 
had  a  similar  borrowing  authority  (In  the 
amount  of  $40  million).  It  to  anticipated 
that  the  Commission,  like  the  Canal  Compa- 
ny, will  not  actually  need  to  draw  on  thto 
authority  but  will  use  it  as  a  backstop  to 
assure  its  continued  solvency. 

Section  4.  Calculation  of  Interest.— Thto 
section  amends  section  1603(b)  of  Public 
Law  M-70  to  increase  the  investment  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Panama  Canal  by  the 
amount  of  expenditures  made  from  the 
Panama  Canal  Revolving  Fund  and  decrease 
that  Investment  by  the  amount  of  funds  de- 
posited in  the  Panama  C^anal  Revolving 
Fund.  Amended  section  1603  would  provide 
that  Interest  on  the  investment  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Panama  Canal  be  paid 
into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts, 
and.  accordingly,  deposits  of  interest  will 
not  serve  to  reduce  the  investment  base. 

SecUon  5.  PaymenU  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama.— Thto  section  amends  section 
1341(e)  of  Public  Law  96-70  by  adding  to  the 
Ust  of  items  to  be  taken  into  account  in  de- 
termining whether  Panama  to  to  receive  a 
pajrment  under  paragraph  4(c)  of  Article 
Xm  of  the  1977  Treaty  amounU  pro- 
grammed to  meet  working  capital  require- 
ments. (See  dtocusslon  under  section  7. 
below.) 

Section  6.  Insurance.— Thto  section 
amends  secUon  1419  of  Public  Law  96-70  to 
authorize  the  Commission  to  purchase  in- 
surance to  protect  it  sgalnst  unpredictable 
events  In  addition  to  catastrophic  marine  ac- 
cidents.  Thto  would  include   authority   to 
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purchase  Insurance  to  cover  business  inter- 
ruptions including  those  which  may  result 
from  earthquakes,  landslides.  cIvU  commo- 
tions, or  labor  strife. 

SecUon  7.  Bases  of  Tolls.— Thto  section 
amends  section  1602(b)  of  Public  Law  96-70 
to  add  a  provision  to  include  working  capital 
requirements  as  an  element  to  be  recovered 
from  tolls.  Thto  working  capital  provision  to 
necessary  to  insure  that,  over  time,  the  sol- 
vency of  the  Commission  to  not  Impaired.  It 
would  provide  a  source  of  funds  not  present- 
ly available  to  cover  the  cost  of  Increased 
working  capital  requirements  which  may  be 
needed  when  necessary  inventory  leveto  are 
Increased  either  in  real  terms  or  by  infla- 
tion. Thto  provision  gives  reoogniUon  to  the 
fact  that,  under  the  Panama  Canal  Act.  the 
Commission  is.  for  all  practical  purposes, 
precluded  from  generating  profits  which, 
along  with  borrowed  funds,  to  the  principal 
source  used  by  the  business  world  for  fi- 
nancing working  capital  needs.  For  example, 
if  the  Commission  were  to  require  an  In- 
crease in  inventory  leveU  <or  were  the 
values  of  such  leveto  Impacted  severely  by 
inflation)  It  would,  without  thto  provision, 
have  no  resources  available  to  meet  these 
requirements. 

Section  8.  Compensation  for  Board  Mem- 
bers.—Members  of  the  Board  are  allowed 
travel  or  transportation  expenses  and  are 
authorised  to  be  compensated  at  the  dally 
equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  for  grade  OS- 18  of  the  Oeneral 
Schedule  imder  section  5333  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  for  each  day  during 
which  they  are  traveling  to  or  from  or  at- 
tending meetings  of  the  Board. 

Thto  section  permiu  the  same  expenses 
and  compensation  to  be  paid  to  Members 
when  they  are  traveling  on  other  official 
Panama  Canal  Commission  business  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Chairman.  Such  other  offi- 
cial business  would  Include  travel  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  for  appearances  before  federal 
government  agencies  and  before  the  Con- 
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SecUon  9.  Authority  to  Lease  Office 
Space.— CurrenUy.  the  Washington  Office 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  to  re- 
quired to  lease  office  space  through  the 
General  Services  Administration  (OSA). 
OSA.  in  March  198S.  required  the  office  to 
relocate  from  I3th  Street  to  lu  current 
office  at  3000  "L"  Street.  With  the  expira- 
Uon  of  the  current  lease  agreement  In  1988. 
It  to  entirely  possible  that  thto  office  would 
be  required  to  move  to  another  building  In 
Washington  since  OSA  to  embarked  on  a 
program  of  consolidation  of  leased  space. 
Another  move  would  be  of  considerable  dto- 
ruption  to  Commission  operations.  Thto  au- 
thority would  save  funds  for  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer in  that  any  directed  move  to  paid  (or 
by  OSA  funds. 

Thto  section  exempU  the  Commission 
from  OSA  control  and  authorizes  It  to  nego- 
tiate Its  own  lease  for  office  s[>ace  and  con- 
tracts for  Improvements  thereof.  Thto  au- 
thority wiU  be  of  no  cost  to  the  U.8.  taxpay- 
er. 

Section  10.  Technical  and  Conforming 
AmendmenU.— Thto  section  makes  technical 
amendmenU  to  sections  1346.  1343.  and 
I344(bX4)  o(  Public  Law  96-70.  as  amended. 
to  conform  those  sections  to  the  relevant 
provtoions  of  thto  Act.  It  also  makes  a  tech- 
nical amendment  to  section  8348(iH2)  of 
tlUe  5,  United  States  Code,  to  conform  that 
section  to  the  relevant  provtoions  of  thto 
Act. 

SecUon  11.  EffecUve  Date.— Thto  secUon 
provides  that  the  Act  to  effective  on  October 
1.  1987. 


HON.  TIM  JOHNSON 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
ZH  THB  H008B  OF  KSPRSSSirTATIVB 

Thunday.  June  11.  19S7 

Mr.  JOHNSON  Of  Soutt)  Dakota.  Mr.  Spaafc- 
ar,  I  hav*  today  imroduc«d  a  bM  to  aulhortza 
the  Secratary  o»  tha  Intarior  to  conatruct.  op- 
arate,  and  maintain  tha  Laka  Andaa-Wagnar 
unit  and  tha  Marty  II  unit  as  alamonta  of  tha 
Picfc-Stoan  Miaaouri  Baain  Program. 

Both  Laka  Andaa-Wagnar  and  Marty  II  ara 
k>catad  in  Owlaa  Mbc  County  in  south  carAni 
South  Dakota,  almoat  MeraHy  In  the  shadow  of 
Fort  Randall  Dam.  ona  o(  the  six  Pick-Sloan 
dams  on  tt>e  mainatem  of  the  Mtssouh  ttsetf.  It 
Is  from  Lake  Frands  Case,  the  reservoir 
formed  by  Fort  Randal,  that  the  water  suppy 
for  these  units  would  (X)ma. 

The  Lake  Andes-Wagnar  unit  wouM  irngate 
about  45,0(X)  acraa.  InckxSng  about  1.700 
acraa  of  Indton-ownad  land  located  on  the 
Yankton-Sioux  Reservation.  This  is  substan- 
batty  less  acreage  ti^an  the  97.000  acres  avail- 
abie  In  the  Lake  Andes-Wagner  irrigation  dis- 
trict AM  of  tlw  lands  tiut  are  inckided  in  the 
Lake  Andes-Wagner  unit  are  being  dry-iartd 
farmed.  No  new  acreage  will  be  brought  in. 
The  Marty  II  unit  is  made  up  entirely  of  Indian- 
owned  land,  about  3.000  acres,  kxated  entire- 
ly on  the  Yankton-Sioux  Reservabon  and 
wouW  be  operated  by  the  Yankton-Sioux 
Tribe. 

As  is  weH  known,  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
Basin  Program  was  authorized  by  section  9  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  Inseparable 
from  Pick-Stoan  itself  is  the  O'Mahoney-Mili- 
kin  amerxlment  contained  in  section  1  of  the 
1944  act.  0'Mahor>ey-MiMikin  guarantees  to 
the  arid  and  semiarid  regiorw  of  this  country 
the  integrity  of  their  State  water  laws.  It  does 
this  by  presiding  that  in  the  vast  area  of  our 
country  stretching  from  the  State  transected 
by  the  98th  mendian  westward  to  tt>e  Pacific 
comprisirtg  ttie  17  reclamation  States,  the 
¥vaters  ftowirig  In  tt)e  river  systems  of  ttiat 
region  will  not  be  preempted,  when  needed 
for  upstream  beneficial  consumptive  uaes.  by 
prior  navigation  use. 

O'Mahoney-Millilun  made  it  poaatbia  to  co- 
ordinate the  separate  Pick  and  Stoan  plans 
mto  one  overaM  twain-wide  program.  The  cerv 
tral  theme  of  ttut  program  was  ttwt  tt>e  great 
mainstem  dams  wouW,  on  tt>e  one  harxl,  pro- 
vide storage  for  the  flood  control  and  naviga- 
tion ber>efit8  to  downstream  Missouri  basin 
States  and.  on  the  other  hand,  these  reser- 
voirs wouW  also  provide  mainstream  water  to 
irrigate  substantial  acres  of  land  in  the  upper 
basin  States.  An  additkxiai  feature  of  Pk*- 
Stoan  was  the  devetopment  also  of  tributary 
streama,  again  for  flood  control  but  prindpaHy 
for  irrigation  and  ottMr  consumptive  uses,  ^4e- 
braaka  and  Kansas,  partkxilarty,  have  benefit- 
ed from  that  tributary  irrigation  devetopment 

Pick-Sloan  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
framework  in  which  adjustments  and  modifica- 
tions couM  and  wouM  be  made  wliile  achiev- 
ing its  promised  goals.  In  other  words,  the 
means  might  change,  but  not  the  erxte. 
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The  mainstream  Pick-Sloan  dams  were  t)uilt 
relativety  earty.  Fort  Peck,  completed  in  1939, 
actually  preceded  Pick-Sloan  itself,  but  under 
tiie  Picfc-Stoan  it  has  been  integrated  into  the 
entire  program.  Therefore  it  is  considered  to 
be  orw  of  the  six  Ptok-Stoan  mainstem  reser- 
voira.  Fort  Randall  itself  was  completed  in 
1952,  Oahe  and  Gavins  Point  in  1955,  Garri- 
son in  1956.  and  Big  Bend  in  1963. 

The  promised  upstream  irrtgatton  using 
mainstem  Picfc-Sloan  water  has  not  only 
lagged  but  even  today  it  ramaina  nonexiatent 
In  large  measure  tfie  irrtgatton  from  mainatem 
Missouri  waters  was  intended  to  compenaate 
the  upper  baain  Missouri  River  basin  States 
for  the  vast  acreage  of  bottom  lands  that 
became  the  reservoirs  created  by  tfw  mairv 
stem  dams.  Unfortutvitely,  that  commitment 
remains  unfulfilled. 

Nevertheless,  time  and  again  Congress  has 
recognized  arxl  repeated  ttte  Ptok-Stoan  com- 
mitment, we  rwed  kx}k  no  further  back  than 
November  17  of  last  year  wtten  Public  Law 
99-662,  the  Water  Resources  Devetopment 
Act  of  1986,  was  signed  into  law.  Section 
1122  of  that  act  rerwws  (Congress'  commit- 
ment to  achieve  the  goals  of  Pick-Sloan  within 
the  framework  of  tt)e  principles  underlying  that 
program. 

The  consequericee  of  the  failure  thus  far  to 
achieve  tiie  upstream  cormjmptive  uses 
promised  t>y  Pick-Stoan  have  been  parttoularty 
severe  (xi  South  Dakota  as  well  as  North 
Dakota.  Of  ttie  six  mainstem  reservoirs,  three 
are  tocated  entirety  in  South  Dakota.  These 
are  Lake  FrarK»s  (3ase,  fcxmed  k>y  Fort  Rarv 
dall  Dam,  Lake  Sharpe,  formed  by  Big  Bend 
Dam,  and  Lewis  and  Clark  Lake  formed  by 
Gavirw  Poirrt  Dam.  A  f(XJrth  reservoir.  Lake 
Oahe,  formed  t>y  Oahe  Dam,  occsjpies  exterv 
sive  areas  in  both  North  and  South  Dakota.  It 
is  ironic  tt)at  two  of  ttwse  reservoirs  are 
named  for  South  Dakotans  wtx>  labored  hard 
arxJ  tong  to  reach  ttie  agreement  wnth  the 
tower  iMsin  States  that  made  the  1944  author- 
ization possible.  Francis  (Dase  in  1944  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
South  Dakota  wtK>  t(X)k  an  active  part  in  tf>e 
forging  of  Pick-Stoan  and  CMahoney-MHIikin, 
M.Q.  Sharpe  was  then  tt>e  Goverrtor  of  South 
Dakota.  Goverrtor  Sharpe,  with  his  feitow-Mis- 
souri  River  t>asin  State  Govemcxs,  fiammered 
out  the  resolution  of  agreement  of  the  basin 
State  Governors  wt)ich  cleared  away  the  last 
obstacle  to  Cortgress'  eriactment  of  both 
0'Mah(xiey-Millikin  and  Picfc-Stoan. 

As  stated  eariier,  t)oth  the  Lafce  Arxles- 
Wagner  unit  and  the  Marty  II  unit  are  tocated 
In  (Charles  Mix  County.  SD,  as  is  Fort  Randall 
Dam  arxj  the  greater  portion  of  Lake  Francis 
Case.  All  in  all,  a  total  of  about  58,000  acres 
in  Charles  Mix  County  are  urxler  ttie  water 
stcxed  t>y  Fort  Rarxlall  Dam  arxl  have  t)een 
for  more  tiian  three  decades.  An  additional 
63,000  acres  in  tlw  neighboring  Gregory, 
Brule  and  Lyman  Counties  also  have  been  a 
part  of  tt)e  reservoir  area  for  the  same  period. 
State-side,  South  Dakota  has  \oaX  over 
500,000  acres  to  the  mainstem  PKk-Stoan 
dams  and  reservoirs. 

The  adverse  ecorwmic  impact  in  South 
Dakota  alone  of  ti>ese  larxl  losses  Is  stagger- 
ing. A  research  repcxt  has  been  prepared  by 
Dr.  Jay  A  Leitch  of  Moorttead,  MN,  for  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  which  documents  the 
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ecorxTmic  losses  suffered  by  South  Dakota.  I 
inckxle  here  the  "Highlights"  portion  of  Dr. 
Leitch's  report 

"Land  inundated  by  the  Oahe,  Big  Bend. 
Fort  Randall,  and  Oavlns  Point  dams  and 
associated  reservoirs  has  resulted  In  a  signif- 
icant amount  of  foregone  economic  acUvity 
in  South  Dakota,  The  amount  of  potential 
economic  activity  in  1985  was  estimated  for 
a  counterfactual  situation  where  the  water 
projects  were  atMent  and  the  500.000  acres 
of  land  were  not  inundated.  Economic  activ- 
ity foregone  due  to  InundaUon  includes  dry- 
land and  irrigated  cropland,  pastureland. 
and  woodland.  Expenditures  resulting  from 
these  activiUes  were  applied  to  an  input- 
output  model  to  estimate  foregone  personal 
Income,  retail  trade  activity,  total  business 
acUvlty,  and  employment. 

"Oahe  Reservoir  was  the  largest  of  the 
four  South  Dakota  projects  with  an  inun- 
dated area  estimated  at  319,000  acres  in 
1085.  Economic  activity  foregone  as  a  result 
of  Lake  Oahe  was  estimated  to  Include  the 
loss  of  $18  million  In  personal  Income,  $18 
million  In  retail  trade  activity,  and  $53  mil- 
lion in  total  business  activity.  Also,  835  jobs 
were  lost  because  of  the  foregone  economic 
activity  from  that  land. 

"The  other  projects  covered  smaller  acre- 
ages, and,  as  would  be  expected,  had  smaller 
foregone  leveto  of  economic  activity.  Total 
economic  activity  lost  for  Big  Bend,  Fort 
Randall,  and  Oavlns  Point  amounted  to  $8 
million,  $15  million,  and  $4  million,  respec- 
tively, for  1985.  Foregone  personal  incomes 
for  Big  Bend  ($2.5  million).  Fort  RandaU 
($5.3  million),  and  Gavins  Point  ($1.3  mU- 
llon)  were  smaller  than  those  for  the  Oahe 
Reservoir,  but  were  not  insignificant.  Corre- 
sponding lower  leveto  of  retail  trade  activity 
foregone  for  the  three  projects  were  esU- 
mated  at  $2.8  million,  $5.2  million  and  $1.3 
million,  respectively. 

"Estimated  sales  and  use  tax  coUecUons 
lost  to  South  Dakota  as  a  result  of  inundat- 
ed land  amounted  to  $1.1  million  for  1985. 
Ciunulative  foregone  personal  income  over 
the  approximately  30  years  of  Inundation 
may  be  as  much  as  $378  million.  The  key 
economic  indicators  presented  provide  an  in- 
dication of  the  foregone  economic  activity 
that  South  Dakota  has  Incurred  because  of 
land  Inundated  for  the  four  dams  and  asso- 
ciated reservoirs." 

For  Fort  Rarxjall  arxJ  Lake  Francis  Case 
atone.  Dr.  Leitch  determined  ttiat  just  f(x  tt)e 
year  1985  $15,167,0(X}  in  busiriess  activity 
was  foregone.  Jobs  foregone  f(x  that  year  to- 
taled 230.  The  cumulative  adverse  impact  cxi 
economic  activity  from  the  \oss  of  land  occa- 
siorted  by  Fort  Rarxtall  is  $81,000,000  In  per- 
sonal income,  $92,000,(XX)  in  retail  ti-ade,  fcx 
a  total  cumulative  business  activity  fcxegorte 
of  $256,000,000.  The  comparable  figure  for 
South  Dakota  as  a  wtxile  is  $1,118,000,000  in 
foregone  business  activity.  No  (toubt  adverse 
impacts  of  similar  magnitude  oook  in  North 
Dakota  and  in  the  oti>er  upper  basin  States. 

The  magnitude  of  these  figures  helps  ex- 
plain wily  the  upper  basin  States  are  so  con- 
cerr>ed  about  ttie  delay  in  ttie  Federal  water 
development  aspects  of  Picfc-Stoan  ttiat  they 
had  every  right  to  expect  in  order  to  recom- 
pense ttie  sacrifices  they  made  so  ttiat  down- 
stream States  can  enjoy  ttie  navigation  and 
ftood  control  tienefits  of  Picfc-Sloan. 

The  massive  750,0(X)  acre  Oahe  Irrigatton 
unit  wtiich  was  to  t>e  ttie  principal  Pick-Stoan 
irrigation  benefit  for  S<xjth  [>akota  is  no  tonger 
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a  possibility.  It  is  now  incumbent,  if  ttie  prom- 
ise of  Picfc-Stoan  water  resource  devetopment 
in  South  Dakota  is  to  materiaKze  rattier  ttim 
remain  a  mere  mirage,  to  gat  worthwhile  and 
desperately  needed  water  dovetopmont 
projiscts  undenvay.  The  Lake  Andes-Wagnar 
and  Marty  II  units  meet  those  teats. 

As  ttie  Bureau's  feasibility  report  on  ttie 
Lake  Andes-Wagner  unit  observes: 

The  area  U  sparsely  populated  *  *  *  .  Since 
1950,  Charles  Mix  County  has  experienced  a 
net  outmigration.  and  the  rural  population 
has  continued  to  decline.  Agriculture  to  the 
mainstay  of  the  economy.  Atx>ut  20  percent 
of  the  population  in  the  immediate  project 
area  are  native  Americans  of  the  Yankton 
Sioux  Indian  Trit>e,  among  whom  the  unem- 
ployment rate  to  about  78  percent.— Late 
AruUt-WaoneT  Unit,  Planning  Report/Final 
EnviTxmmental  Statement,  S-L  (Hereinafter, 
the  'feasibility  report'  or  the  Lake  Andes- 
Wagner  feasibility  report.) 

The  feasit)ility  report  also  explakis— table  15 
at  p.  73— ttiat  ttie  entire  population  of  Charles 
Mix  County  is  9,680—1980  census— arxl  thaA 
with  existing  corxllti(xis,  and  so  forth,  ttie  no 
action  alternative,  ttie  projection  is  for  a  fur- 
ther 4-percent  decrease  in  population  by 
2010.  On  ttie  ottier  hand,  witti  ttie  project,  ttie 
county's  population  wouM  inc:rease  ab(XJt  8 
percent  t>y  ttie  year  2010. 

In  sum,  wittiout  ttie  project,  ttie  area's  econ- 
omy and  population  will  continue  to  shrink. 

Ttiese  facts  explain  wtiy  the  tocal  vponaon 
of  ttie  unit  are  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to 
prcx^eed  under  the  condHions  spelled  out  in 
ttie  t>ill.  They  realize  that  ttie  financial  burdens 
they  will  bear  are  heavy  but  they  are  willing  to 
bear  ttiem  if  that  will  enable  ttie  project  to 
become  a  reality.  For  them  it  means  ttie  differ- 
ence between  ccxitinuing  ttie  existing  econom- 
ic degeneration  and  a  reasonable  ctiance  at 
ectxiomic  survival. 

The  burdens  ttie  woufc}-t>e  water  users  of 
Lake  Andes-Wagner  are  willing  to  bear  in- 
clude a  reasonable  degree  of  cost  stiaring 
over  and  above  ttie  cost  sharing  ttiat  ttie 
project  sponsors  have  already  provided  and 
ttie  irxxxne  ttiey  have  already  f(xegone  as  a 
result  of  ttie  pF(>ductive  land  toss  ttiat  resulted 
from  F(xt  Randall's  construction. 

Cost  sharing  possibilities  are  tieing  interv 
sively  (x>nsktored  by  ttie  irrigation  district  and 
Gov.  Ge(xge  S.  Micfceison  with  the  assistanca 
of  the  South  Dakota  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources. Ttie  Governor  expects  stxxtly  to  be 
in  a  position  to  present  proposals  to  ttie  Interi- 
or Department  and  to  ttie  Corqmas. 

In  this  connection  I  wouM  emphasize  ttiat 
ttie  tocal  people  have  already  made  a  major 
cost  stiaring  contribution  arxJ  ttiey  «mH  take  on 
ttiemselves  additional  substantial  costs  even 
in  ttie  atjsence  of  the  furttier  cost  stiaring  ttiat 
ttiey  expect  to  propose.  For  example: 

The  Lake  Andea-Wagner  Irrigation  District 
has  expended  $1,093,043  for  planning  and 
design.  Ttiese  funds  were  obtained  try  a  t)ond 
issue  wtiich  ttie  district  is  still  paying  off  with 
interest. 

The  project  spcxtsors  have  also  irKXjrred 
S600,0(X)  in  loan  obligations  to  ttie  State  of 
S(XJth  Dakota  to  finance  additional  planning, 
surveying  and  design. 

The  Souttiem  Missouri  Water  Devekjpment 
District  assisted  ttie  project  sponsors  with 
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to  ditfon  and  to  oonakuc*  «w 

Hn  al  a  M«ti«t  «>  ttw  F*^*^ 
^OMmmanl  of  an  aaimalad  •8.450.00a  Thai 
■Mta  it  ralMlad  in  •«  Fadaral  eonakucton 
ooal  alalMl  m  •»  Lit»  Andaa-Wagnar  faaai- 
MNyraport. 

Tha  toragoino  abwdy  niMi'iu  "****< 
toWi  tO.378.043.  Thai  alona  laiiiaaantt  an 
MM  oealihwtng  o«  *noal  6  parewMonha 
toM  Lafca  Andaa-Wagnar  •aHmaiirt  oonalnio- 
fcn  coal  of  $157,060,000. 

A  lypietf  Chartaa  Mbt  County  lam  la  an  In- 


w«h  tia  tomaia  grwamo  «»«1  flf**-?^ 
bvlay.  oala.  «Kt  grain  aorgfwm-aa  laad  for 
«Mir  Iwaatock.  A  principal  raaaon  lor  tha  oon- 
inulng  dadna  in  Mm  local  aoonomy  la  tha  ar- 
ralc  pradplMion  pallanv  V<ft»an  an  all  too 
oftanOyyaarhitaftaaraa.  laad  grain  and  at- 

Wla  producMon  aullara  and  if  tha  oparaaona 
«•  to  conanua.  Itfaatock  laad  muat  ba  import- 
ad  «id  pwchaaad.  UntortunMaty.  tha  high 
coat  of  laad  and  hay  and  raMad  iranaporta- 
lon  ooalB  ofton  craata  aoorwmic  hardaNp  in 
Ay  yaars.  Aa  a  conaaquanoa.  wfian  tha 
drau^l  la  aawara.  tha  twmar  la  toroad  to  tM 
on  Wa  Ixaatock.  indudhig  braadhtg  atocfc.  \mt- 
^  at  tmwaaaail  prioaa.  It  ia  Ma  «ondar  that 
tha  numbar  of  tamwra  h«a  baan  dadMng  tor 
•w  pMt  37  yawa  md  w«  conlinua  to  dacHna 
m  tha  abaanoa  of  migaaon  opportunMaa. 

Tha  projact  tponaora  ara.  of  couree.  aware 
that  aoaaga  raducMon  programa  ara  in  effect 
under  tha  proviaiona  of  tha  Agriculturai  Act  of 
1049  aa  «nandad  by  Pubic  Law  9»-ioe  and 
PUMk:  Law  80-200  (7  U.S.C.  aaction  1421  at 
aaq.)  «or  com.  barley,  oala.  and  gram  aor- 
^tum.  mdaad.  tha  lartnara  m  the  prolact  area 
^^^P^P^^  in  thoae  piograma  which  ara  ape- 
cMcaly  auOwfteed  tor  the  period  1906-00  by 
Nie  V  of  Pubic  Law  99-190—7  U.S.C.  aec- 
tlone  1461-69. 

The  plan  lor  the  Lake  Andee-Wagner  unit 
daacribed  in  the  Bureau's  leeaUMy  report 
caNa  for  a  dliwiintliBn  of  the  area's  agricul- 
ture by  taiiafaning  aome  of  the  ecreage  now 
dawjtod  to  feed  grafcia  to  specially  cropa  auch 
aa  polatoee.  A  recent  privaMy  funded  feaaM- 
My  aludy  damonekatoa  that  there  la  a  martwl 
for  procaaasd  potatoaa  through  the  eetablah- 
rnenl  of  a  piuceeeing  plent  in  the  area.  The 
propoaed  JntQallnn  rti vt't"'— *  "^  ""^^  *** 
poaaMe.  Tha  Bureau's  studtos  aubatantiata 
the  fact  that,  under  Inigetton.  polaloee  can  be 
aueoaaaluly  grown  in  the  area.  The  planning 
raport  wMclpatoa  thai  an  average  of  12.000 
out  of  the  45.000  inlgable  acrea  in  the  unit 
oould  be  converted  from  feed  gralne  to  spe- 
cialty crepe. 

The  yield  of  the  lande  remeining  m  lead 
s^ne  would  be  stabMzad  under  migalion. 
aubatanlMy  radudng  or  allmlnaMng  the  need 
Ibr  purchMe  «n1  import  of  feed  graine  and 
hay  in  the  dryer  yaer*.  thereby  etabMzIng  the 
intogratod  family  fann  operatton. 

In  tha  recently  adopted  Garrison  legisla- 
tton-Pubiic  Law  09-924.  May  12.  190O- 
ttwre  was  included  a  proviaion.  section  7.  that 
a  "awplue  aop  production  cherge"  equal  to 
10  percent  of  fu«  ooet  of  imgaion  develop- 
ment be  impoeed  annueNy  on  the  deNvery  of 
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oroiect  wator  for  the  produclon  of  surptoa 
brepTTNa  chaige  would  be  m  adrWtontolhe 
annurt  payment  of  oonetnidion  and  operation, 
in^aenica  mvi  replacement  chargae  re- 
quired from  ttw  water  ueers  under  their  40- 
yew  repayment  uunlracta.  A  simlar  proviaion 
raquMng  payment  of  100  percent  of  f»«  con- 
^Mian  coet  wotM  be  requkad  If  H.R.  1443. 
lOOlh  Congraaa.  were  to  be  enacted. 
The  «qMment  offered  m  support  of  such 
ia  th«  fwy  wotid  alminato  ao- 
jbeidtoe''-<]ne  aubaldy  being 
aar»  on  Federal  reclamation 
prejacto  pay  only  »»ae  intgalion  ooala  which 
la^Twithln  thak  rapeymant  sMty.  wNh  the  bei- 
wce.  without  mtoreat,  being  repaid  from  other 
project  rwanuaa.  such  aa  project  power  reve- 
nuea.  The  other  subsidy  referred  to  is  the  p^r- 
menl  nwde  to  tha  fanner  under  the  Fann  Pro- 

TMa  ralonrte  overtooks  some  signillcant 
factor*.  One  ia  that  since,  by  dallniaon.  under 
the  Federal  reclamation  lews,  water  ueer  pay- 
ments «e  tied  to  abllty  to  pey.  where  smal. 
(an*y  type  fwm  operattons  are  cenled  on— as 
would  be  the  case  in  Lake  Andee-Wagner— 
there  we  no  excess  land  hotdngs.  the  su- 
chwge  means  thet  the  fanner  WW  not  sign  re- 
payment contracts  because  the  cost  of  water 
would  be  prahtoWve.  The  practical  result  n 
that  the  migation  project  woukJ  not  be  under- 
taken. In  the  caae  of  Lake  Andee-Wegner. 
wMhoul  intgation  the  aree's  economy  will  con- 
tinue its  stow  dedtoe  and  the  already  sparse 
population  will  contlnoe  to  become  smaller. 
The  double  subsidy  wouW  certainly  be  eliin>- 
natad  under  such  circumatances  by  the  simple 
fact  of  not  having  an  irrigatton  proiect  In  the 
and.  m  the  ceee  of  Chertes  Mix  County,  there 
wouU  be  no  agricultural  sutnidy  at  aM  be- 
cause ttw  fwmers  wouM  have  to  leeve  the 
vee.  That  wouW.  of  course,  bring  about  its 
own  social  coats  or  sutMidies  If  you  wW.  Is 
that  raeNy  a  desirabie  sokjtion  to  the  family 


A  aacond  factor  overtooked  is  that  to  qualify 
tor  fann  support  payments  a  sUwtanlMl  per- 
centage of  the  land  previously  devoted  to  sup- 
ported crope— in  this  case  feed  grains— must 
be  retired  from  such  production. 

The  fwmers  who  constitute  the  Lake 
Andea-Wagnw  Irhgation  Distnct  propose,  and 
thia  ia  reflactod  in  aaction  2(e)  of  tha  bUl.  pro- 
poee  to  ellminato  any  issue  of  doUiie  subsidy 
by  e  workable  and  reekstic  provWon. 

The  Feed  Grain  Program  now  in  effect  was 
esUfclahed  undw  the  proviaions  of  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1965.  PubHc  Law  99-196.  as 
«ne(K}ed  by  the  1986  amendments.  Public 
Law  99-200.  It  is  oodHied  as  7  U  S.C.  sections 
1461-1460.  Undw  that  program,  if  land  is 
converted  from  dry-land  fanning  to  imgated 
fwming.  wUh  a  ooneequent  mcreese  in  pw 
■ere  yWd.  peyment  for  the  1906  and  1967 
crop  yews  must  be  beeed  only  on  tfw  estab- 
lished dry-lend  ywW  determined  upon  the 
basia  of  a  formula  whKh  involves  the  previous 
S  yew  dry-land  production  and  acreage.  For 
the  1966  wid  aubeequent  crop  years,  the  Sec- 
retwy  ol  AgriouHure  is  authorized— but  not  re- 
quired—to  mckide  the  precadtog  year's  pro- 
duction m  the  detenninatton  of  the  5-yew  av- 
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mWng  payments  undw  7  U.8.C.  aacOona 
1461-1469.  saclton  2(e)  wouW  for  the  Lake 
Andaa-Wagnw  wid  Marty  II  units  require  that 
the  Feed  Grain  Program  acraagea  and  pro- 
ductton  be  baeed  upon  the  dry-land  proctoc- 
tton  and  acreage.  Spadteally.  the  baae  aera- 
te to  whk:h  the  reduction  in  acreage  planlad 
wouU  be  tripled  wouU  be  the  average  baaed 
on  tha  Food  Security  Ad  fonnula  appled  to 
the  5  crap  yeara  insiiwialaly  precwing  the 
yew  m  ^**dh  the  development  period  ie  imHal- 
ed.  Sinyiwly.  the  average  pw  ecre  yiakl  upon 
which  payments  are  cakMlatad  wouto.  tor 
Lake  Andee-Wi^ywr  and  Marty  II.  be  the  avw- 
age  pw  acre  yield  detemUned  on  the  basis  of 
the  swne  period.  Furthamnora.  theee  same 
baaea  wouM.  in  the  caae  of  Lake  Andaa- 
Wagnw  and  Mwty  II,  continue  in  effed  Airing 
wiy  future  exienaiorw  of  feed  grain  programs 
whk:h  Congress  may  enact  to  auooeed  the 
preeent  program  wtsch  aapiree  wUh  the  1990 
crop  yew. 

Undw  this  approwii.  the  Lake  Andea- 
Wavwr  w«d  Mwty  II  fanners  woukl  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  Ptck-Stoen  inigetton  benefits 
whk:h  are  necessary  for  their  survival  as 
viebte  fanners  but  they  wouW  not  receive  ad- 
ditional subaWtoa  becauae  of  increased  pro- 
duction  pw  acre  by  reason  of  converting 
lands  from  dry-land  to  imgated  farming.  

A  section-tjy-section  analysis  of  this  maaa- 

ure  follows. 

Section  1(a)  recognizes  that  ttie  auttKXtza- 
ttons  of  the  Lake  Andee-Wagnw  unit  and  of 
the  Marty  II  unit  are  in  perUal  reaponse  to  the 
kws  of  lands,  both  non-lndtan  and  Indton.  oc- 
caaiorMd  by  construction  and  operation  of  the 
mWnatem  Missoun  River  reservoirs  which  are 
induded  in  the  PIck-Stoan  Missouri  Basin  Pro- 
gram. The  adverse  economic  impact  of  the 
taking  of  lands  for  Fort  Randall  Dam  and  Lake 
Francis  Case  is  consklwed  at  length  above. 

Section  1(b)  provides  that  construction  and 
operation  of  the  45.000  acre  Lake  Andes- 
Waffwr  unM— wtsch  indudes  about  1,700 
acres  of  Indian-owned  lands— shall  be  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  witfi  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  leasibility  report.  The  feasibility 
report  describes  m  detail  the  physical  features 
that  wouW  be  constmcted.  the  tocatton  arid  r- 
hgabikty  of  tfie  lands  involved  and  the  facilities 
for  mitigation  -M  adverse  environmerrtal  im- 
pacts and  for  the  enhancement  of  environ- 
mental coodrtKXW.  Environmental  impacts  and 
mibgation  we  diecuesed  in  detail  in  chapters 
III  and  V  and  the  environmental  commitments 
ve  summarized  in  appendix  A-3 — A-5.  For 
convenience  this  appendix  is  inctoded  with 
these  ramartts  foNowing  the  text  of  the  bHI 


In  ordw  that  thera  can  be  no  mctosion  of  in- 
to crop  yieM  due  to  Inigatton.  in  detw- 


Section  1(c)  reiataa  speciffca9y  to  the  Marty 
II  unit  and  Is  described  separately  betow. 

Sectwn  2(a)  is  a  standard  proviaion  by 
which  newly  authorized  Pick-Stoan  units  are 
tnta^ated  with  the  entira  PIck-Stoan  Missouri 
Baain  Program.  This  aaaures,  among  othw 
ttvngs,  the  avWIWiillty  of  Ptek-Stoan  powisr  re- 
served  lor  project  pumping  and  assistance  in 
repayment  of  imgation  costs  from  Pick-Sloan 
poww  revenues,  in  accordance  with  the  Pick- 
Stoan  principles  reaffinned  by  Congress  in 
section  1122  of  the  Watw  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1966,  PuWfc  Law  99-«6i 
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Sectton  2(b)  deals  with  the  1,700  acres  of 
Indian  lands  inctoded  in  the  Lake  Andes- 
Wagnw  unit  It  provtoea  an  axceptton  in  favor 
of  theee  Indton  Iwida  to  the  limitation  that  pre- 
via aa  to  othw  Ptek-Sloan  landa  against  both 
the  avalabaity  of  poww  for  on-fann  inigatton 
facHWaa  aa  a  project  uae  and  the  providtog  of 
on-fwm  irrigation  fadMies  as  project  featuraa. 
For  norvlndton  lands,  project  pumptog  poww 
is  to  be  available  for  pumping  and  dtotributton 
only  to  wid  indudtog  the  so-called  first  Kft. 
wfach  exdudes  orv-farm  irrigatton  uae.  And  orv 
fwm  inigatton  faculties  are  the  reaponaJbiNty  of 
the  IndMdual  farmera  rathw  than  of  the  unit 
NseN.  The  axoeplton  for  the  Indian  landa  is  in 
recognNton  of  tfw  special  economic  needa  of 
the  Indlwis.  The  cost  estimates  in  the  plan- 
ning report  and  the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated— eection  4(a)— take  these  spe- 
cial circumstances  into  account 

Section  2(c)  assures  that  repayment  of  irri- 
gation coets  will  be  in  accordance  with  exist- 
ing reclamation  law  for  ttw  norvlndwn  lands 
and  in  accordarwe  with  the  Leavitt  Act  for 
Indian  lands.  As  to  repayment  by  the  vntw 
usere  of  irrigatton  oonstructton  costs  of  norv 
Indian  lands,  under  section  9  of  tf>e  Redama- 
tton  Project  Act  of  1939.  tt>e  repayment  period 
may  not  exceed  40  years  f  ottoiwing  the  devel- 
oprnent  period.  The  feasit)ility  report  assumes 
a  2-yew  devetopment  period. 

Sectton  2(d)  authorizes  the  acquisition  by 
tf>e  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  right-of-way 
ovw  Indian  lands  by  exchange  as  an  alterna- 
tive—but  not  to  the  preduston  of— acquisition 
of  such  lands  t>y  other  autfwrized  means. 

Section  2(e)  predudes  the  so-called  dout)ie 
subsidy.  This  provision  has  been  addressed  in 
detail  atxTve. 

Section  3  is  the  standard  provision  wfvch  in- 
vokes ttw  body  of  Federal  reclamation  law 
except  as  ottierwise  provtoed  in  the  bill,  for 
example,  ttw  special  provisions  dealing  with 
Indian  lands. 

Section  4  covers  the  autfxxizations  for  ap- 
propriations for  both  the  Lake  Andes-Wagnw 
and  the  Marty  II  units.  The  formula  for  irxlex- 
ing  is  standard. 

It  shouM  be  borne  in  mirto  that  as  already 
explairwd,  ttw  appropriation  authorizations  for 
ttw  Lake  Andes-Wagnw  unit  are  net  of  the 
more  than  $9,340,000  which  has  already  been 
provided  as  coet  sharing.  Also,  as  discussed 
eartwr.  ttw  Goverrwr  of  South  (Dakota,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  South  Dakota  Depart- 
ment of  Watw  Resources,  and  ttw  L.ake 
Andes-Wagrwr  Irrigation  District  are  jointly  ex- 
ptoring  additional  cost-sharing  possi)ilities 
which  Governor  Mickelson  expects  to  present 
in  the  new  future.  Such  coet  sharirig  propos- 
als, if  accepted,  wouW  of  course  furthw 
reduce  the  need  for  appropriatiorw. 

Sections  l(cM1)  and  (2)  are  spedtic  with  re- 
spect to  the  Mwty  II  unit  Whie  detailed  plan- 
ning tor  ttwt  unit  is  not  yet  complete,  studtos 
already  completed  cover  the  larKf  classifica- 
tion. enat}le  a  spedfKation  of  the  maximum 
acreage  involved  and  the  preperatton  of  the 
cost-estimate.  Section  1(c)<1)  indudes  the  au- 
ttwrization  for  Pick-Stoan  poww  tor  preasur- 
izatton  and  for  orv-farm  irrigation  facilities. 

Because  plannmg  is  not  yet  completo,  sec- 
tion 1(c)(2)  predudes  ttw  initiation  of  corv 
struction  of  ttw  Marty  M  unit  untH  ttw  Secretary 
of  ttw  Interior  certifies  the  land  dassificatton 
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and  compleles  the  environmental  impad 
statement  which  will  indude  the  mitigation 
plan. 

The  text  of  the  Lake  Andea-Wagnw  bHI  fol- 
kiws.  togettwr  with  ttw  list  of  environmetnal 
uwimitiiwnts  for  the  Lake  Andea-Wagrwr 
unit— appendix  A3    A  5  induanre. 

H.R. — 
A  liiU  to  authorize  the  Sectetajry  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Lake  Andes-Wagner  Unit  and  the 
Marty  U  Unli.  South  Dakota  Pumping  Dl- 
vlaloa,  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Pro- 
gram. South  Dakota 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  H<nue  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  OBtembled, 

Sac.  1(a)  In  partial  recognition  of  the  In- 
undation of  lands  In  South  Dakota.  Includ- 
ing lands  In  the  Yankton  Sioux  Indian  Res- 
ervation, by  malnstem  Missouri  River  reser- 
voirs constructed  and  operated  by  the 
United  States  under  the  comprehensive 
plan  approved  and  authorized  by  Section  9 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  Deceml>er  22, 
1944  (58  SUt.  887.  8S1)  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented (hereinafter  the  "Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  Basin  Program")  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (hereinafter  the  "Secretary")  is 
authorized  to  construct,  operate  and  main- 
tain the  Lake  Andes- Wagner  Unit  and  the 
Marty  II  Unit.  South  Dakota,  as  Units  of 
the  South  DakoU  Pumping  Division.  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program. 

(b)  The  Lake  Andes-Wagner  Unit  shall  be 
constructed,  operated  and  maintained  to 
serve  approximately  45.000  acres  substan- 
tially as  provided  in  the  Lake  Andes- Wagner 
Unit  Planning  Report/Final  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  fOed  September  17,  1985. 
(cKl)  The  Marty  n  Unit  shall  Indude  a 
river  pump.  Irrigatton  distributton  system. 
IxxMter  pumps,  irrigation  sprinkler  systems. 
farm  and  project  drains,  electrical  distribu- 
tion facilities,  and  pressurization  to  serve 
approximately  3.000  acres  of  Indian  owned 
land  In  the  Yankton  Sioux  Indian  Reserva- 
ttoiL 

(2)  Construction  of  the  IiCarty  n  Unit 
shall  not  be  undertaken  until  certification 
of  the  IrrigabUlty  of  the  lands  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  completion  of  an  environmental 
Impact  statement  and  mitigation  plan  for 
any  adverse  effects. 

Sbc.  2(a)  The  Lake  Andes- Wagner  Unit 
and  the  Marty  II  Unit  shall  l>e  integrated 
physically  and  financially  with  other  Feder- 
al works  constructed  under  the  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  Basin  Program. 

(b)  The  Lake  Andes-Wagner  Unit  shall  in- 
clude on-farm  pumps.  Irrigation  sprinkler 
systems  and  other  on-farm  facilities  neces- 
sary for  the  Irrigation  of  approximately 
1.700  acres  of  Indian-owned  lands  and  use  of 
electric  power  and  energy  required  to  oper- 
ate the  facilities  for  the  irrigation  of  such 
Indian-owned  lands  and  to  provide  pressur- 
ization therefor  shall  be  deemed  a  project 
uae. 

(c)  Repayment  of  construct  ton  costs  of 
the  Lake  Andes- Wagner  and  Marty  II  Units 
allocated  to  Irrigation  (both  those  assigned 
for  return  by  the  water  users  and  those  as- 
signed for  return  from  power  revenues  of 
the  Pick-Sloan  Missour  Basin  Program) 
shall  as  to  each  unit  l>e  accomplished  in  not 
to  exceed  forty  years  following  the  develop- 
ment period,  except  that  repayment  of  such 
costs  allocated  to  Irrigation  of  Indian-owned 
lands  shaU  be  governed  by  25  U.S.C.  i  386a. 

(d)  Indian-owned  lands,  or  InteresU  there- 
in, required  for  the  Lake  Andes-Wagner  or 
Marty  II  Units  may.  as  an  alternative  to 
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their  acquislUon  under  authority  available 
to  the  Secretary  under  existing  law,  l>e  ac- 
quired by  excliange  for  lands  or  Interests 
therein  of  equal  or  greater  value  which  are 
owned  by  the  United  States  and  adminis- 
tered by  ttie  Secretary  or  which  may  be  ac- 
quired for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary. 

(e)  For  purpoaes  of  partldpatton  of  lands 
in  the  Ukke  Andes-Wagner  and  Marty  n 
Units  in  programs  covered  by  Title  V  of  tlie 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  as  amended.  7 
V&.C.  ||14«l-14a9,  and  In  any  successor 
programs  established  for  crop  years  subse- 
quent to  1990.  the  five  crop  years  upon  the 
iMsls  of  which  the  crop  acreage  base  is  de- 
termined under  and  pursuant  to  7  U.S.C. 
i  1464  and  upon  the  iMsls  of  which  the  pro- 
gram payment  yield  is  determined  under 
and  pursuant  to  7  VS.C.  i  1466  shall  be  the 
five  crop  years  preceding  the  crop  year  in 
which  the  develoimient  period  for  each  Unit 
is  initiated. 

Sac.  3.  This  Act  is  a  supplement  to  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17. 
1902.  32  Stat.  388,  and  AcU  amendatory 
thereof  and  supplemental  thereto).  The 
Federal  reclamation  laws  shall  govern  the 
c(Hi8truetton.  operatton  and  maintenance  of 
the  works  herein  authorized,  except  as  oth- 
erwise herein  provided. 

Sec.  4(a)  There  are  authorized  to  Iw  ap- 
propriated (1)  (150.000,000  (October  1984 
price  levels)  for  construction  of  the  Lake 
Andes-Wagner  Unit  (other  than  the  facili- 
ties described  in  section  2(b))  and  (3> 
$1,200,000  (October  1984  price  leveU)  for 
construction  of  the  facilities  descrilied  in 
section  2(b).  which  amounts  include  costs  of 
the  Lake-Wagner  Irrigation  District  In  ad- 
ministering design  and  construction  of  the 
irrigation  distribution  and  drainage  systems. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  l>e  appropri- 
ated $15,000,000  (October  1984  price  levels) 
for  construction  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion In  consultation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  of  the  Marty  II  Unit. 

(c)  The  amounts  authorized  to  lie  appro- 
priated by  subsection  (a)  and  (b)  shaU  l>e 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may 
l>e  required  by  engineering  cost  Indexes  ap- 
plicable to  such  construction. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  each  Unit. 

List  op  EmnsomtDrTAL  CoMmncBns 

1.  Pumping  Plant: 

a.  W-mesh  fish  screens  will  be  installed  on 
each  pumping  twy. 

b.  Intake  velocity  at  .5  foot  per  second. 

c  Top  Up  of  intakes  will  be  maintained  at 
a  depth  of  20  feet  during  spawning  and  rear- 
ing periods. 

2.  To  mitigate  for  wetland  losses,  up  to 
4.500  acre-feet  of  water  (Lake  Francis  Case 
quality)  will  l>e  provided  to  Owens  Bay  and 
Red  Lake  via  turnouts  and  365  seres  of  ex- 
isting wetlands  will  be  purchased  and  pro- 
vided a  controlled  water  supply.  When  prac- 
tical, operational  wastes  will  Iw  used.  In  ad- 
dition, a  wetland  easement  will  lie  acquired 
for  4  acres. 

3.  Approximately  2,185  acres  wUl  be  pur- 
chased and  seeded  to  native  grasses.  Csnal 
and  lateral  rights-of-way  would  lie  seeded  to 
native  grasses.  All  seeded  areas  will  l>e  pro- 
tected from  grazing  and  other  disturtianoes 
until  the  grasses  have  t>een  established  (gen- 
erally 3  years).  Habitat  values  on  acquired 
tracts  will  be  estimated  using  habitat  eval- 
uation procedures,  and  purchases  will  con- 
tinue until  lost  habitat  values  are  replaced. 
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4.  Approximately  ITS  urm  of  Und  will  be 
pur^iaaed  In  oonoert  with  graHland  tetm 
for  the  pH"**"!  of  woody  vogotatloa. 

».  TO  tbe  oztent  poaibie.  Undi  purchMod 
for  mltigmtton  of  gnalandi  and  woodlandi 
wouM  be  adjooent  to  extetlng  Federal  and 
State  wOdllf e  areas  or  ezlsUnc  wetlandi  to 
provide  wUdUf  e  eonpiexes.  U  landi  In  theee 
ai«M  eamot  be  purchaaed  fron  wUItaw  seU- 
era.  oCber  pareeli  will  be  aought.  wltb  a  min- 
imum ^  of  40  aerea.  Theae  unlU  would  be 
manacod  by  the  UjB.  Flih  and  Wildltf e  Berr- 
loe  or  South  DakoU  Department  of  Game. 
Plah  and  Parks. 

•.  Ttoe  nUtiiatlon  plan  will  be  Implement- 
ed eaocurreDUy  with  the  construction  of 
the  reat  of  the  project. 

7.  Uneconomical  land  remnanU  retained 
In  Federal  ownership  wlU  be  menaced  to 
offset  grassland  habitat  loases. 

8.  New  project  powerllnea  wUl  be  buried 
except  t«r  the  OXsOe  llS-kV  line  Into  the 
iMiw  piimpim  plant  Installation  of  power- 
Unea  will  be  In  aooordanoe  with  Suggnted 
Pmetieu  far  Haptor  ProUeUon  in  Power- 
Him.  Mc  Stmtt  of  Ott  Art  in  im.  Buptor  Re- 
amrtk  lUport  No.  4,  Raptor  Research  Foun- 
dation. In^„  IMl. 

•.  Water  quality  trirrp"^  end  analysis  of 
Choteau  Creek  and  Lake  Andes  wUl  contin- 
ue for  TD&  nutrient  levels,  dissolved 
oxygen,  trace  dements,  and  pesticides  and 
herblcldee.  After  coiMtructlon.  the  cost  of 
thto  program  will  be  part  of  the  project 
OMAR  A  ring  dike  wUl  be  constructed  to 
dOute  project  return  flows  Into  Choteau 
Creek  to  meet  State  water  quaUty  standards 
of  X500  mg/1  TD8.  Water  will  also  be  added 
to  Lake  Andes  to  meet  the  SUte  water  qual- 
ity standard. 

10.  Ring  dike  construction  may  require 
haMtat  mitigation.  Upon  final  site  selection 
a  habitat  evaluation  team  will  be  assembled 
and  recommend  appropriate  mitigation 
measures.  After  the  appropriate  review  the 
rocommendatlom  wlU  be  incorporated  into 
the  coiMtmctlon  plan. 

11.  Known  stteo  will  be  arolded  where  pos- 
sible. If  any  cultural  reaouree  sites  cannot 
be  avoided,  determinations  of  their  signifi- 
cance/eligibility for  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  will  be  made.  U  any  sites 
are  determined  to  be  significant,  appropri- 
ate mitigation  measures  will  be  developed  in 
cooniltation  with  State  Historic  Preeerva- 
tlon  Officer  and  Advisory  Council  on  Histor- 
ic Preservation. 

IX  The  South  Dakote  Department  of 
Oame.  Flih  and  Parks  will  be  consulted  re- 
garding appropriate  measures  to  be  taken 
during  the  spawning  season  during  con- 
struction of  the  main  pumping  plant. 

IS.  The  project  may  require  modification 
of  IS  miles  of  existing  dralnageways.  When 
these  sites  are  identified.  South  Dakote  De- 
partment of  Oame.  Flah  and  Parks  and  VJS. 
Flah  and  Wildlife  Service  will  be  contacted 
and  appropriate  mitigation  measures  will  be 
established. 

14.  Proposed  SO-acre  fish  rearing  pond  Is 
included  as  a  project  feature. 

15.  Topaoil  will  be  striiH>ed  to  a  predeter- 
mined depth,  stockpiled,  protected  from  ero- 
sion and  compaction,  and  replaced  in  all  dis- 
turbed areas. 

10.  The  following  permite  will  be  obtained: 

1.  Section  10  permit  required  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act 

2.  Sections  403  and  404  permite  required 
by  the  Clean  Water  Act 

3.  Soil  and  water  compatability  permit 
from  the  Stete  of  South  Dakote 

4.  Water  right  from  the  SUte  of  South 
OakoU 
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17.  It  is  reeognlMd  that  certain  agricultur- 
al ehemteals  can  pose  haaards  to  wUdUfe 
and  water  supplies.  As  part  of  the  Irrigation 
Management  System,  chemical  types  used 
on  the  project  wiU  be  updated  every  5  years 
and  ussage  of  less  hsaardous  chemicals  will 
be  encouraged. 


HISTORIC  REHABIUTATIONS 

DROP      DKSPITE      CONTINXIED 
TAX  CREDIT 


HON.  RARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OP  comracnctrr 

ni  THS  HousK  or  RKraisKirrATivn 

Thundav.  June  11. 1»i7 

Mn.  KENNELLY.  IMr.  Speaker,  last  ywr  we 
uullnasMd  ttw  •rwctmont  o«  tax  leqislrtion  of 
tjgioric  proporttona,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1966.  As  •  Mambar  o(  the  Ways  and  Means 
ConvnMaa,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
hMl  tfw  opportunity  to  shape  thM  legiaMion  in 
aoma  •••s  that  I  believed  to  be  important  to 
INa  country,  to  my  State,  and  to  the  city  of 
Hwtford.  One  o<  those  significant  areas  was 
the  retention  of  tax  incentives  to  preserve  and 
rehabWate  the  old  and  historic  buildings  in 
thia  country. 

Like  everything  else  in  the  tax  law.  however, 
the  RehabiNation  Tax  CredH  Program  under- 
went intensive  acruthiy  and  <Mas  cut  baci(  by  a 
third.  By  retwning  a  20.percent  credit  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  historic  structures  and  a  10- 
paroent  credit  for  the  rehabilitation  of  stnx:- 
lurea  bult  prior  to  1936.  Congress  reeffirmed 
its  commMmenl  to  this  program,  a  program 
that  tea  done  so  much  to  revitalize  our  cities 
and  neighborhooda,  and  preaarve  our  historic 
heritage  since  Ks  enactment  in  1961. 

Untartunatoty,  what  Congress  thought  it  was 
retaining  on  the  one  hand,  tt  actuaMy  appears 
to  have  taken  away  with  the  other.  The  pas- 
sive adivMy  limitations,  newty  enacted  by  this 
act.  lyipiy  to  the  rehabilitation  credtt  as  weN  as 
to  lossss  generated  by  rehabilitation  projects. 
I  limited  exception  from  these  rules 
made  for  the  rehabilitation  and  low- 
income  housing  credtts,  we  are  finding  that 
this  exception— ttw  deduction  equivaient  of 
$25,000.  or  generally  $7,000  per  taxpayer  per 
yev.  aaauming  a  top-bracket  taxpayer— is  not 
nearly  enough  to  generate  continued  invest- 
ment in  oM  buidtogs- 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  impact  of  the  new 
pasatve  activity  limitations  on  rehabilitation  is  a 
fw  cry  from  what  Congress  anticipated  last 
yeer  in  ^iproving  the  1966  Tax  Reform  Act 
Those  of  us  that  thought  we  had  preserved 
the  iricerrtives  to  invest  in  old  neighborhoods 
are  now  quite  corKemed  with  the  results. 

I  wouM  like,  at  this  point  to  include  in  the 
Record  the  foltowing  articie  from  the  WaH 
Street  Journal  of  last  Wednesday,  June  3. 
1987  TNs  articie  graphtcaliy  depicts  the  dHfi- 
cuttiee  the  Rehabilitation  Program  s  factr>g 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1966. 

Hirroaic  Rsbabiutatiohs  Dkop  Dssprrs 
CoHTtiiusi)  Tax  CaxDrr 
(By  Rotjert  Ouenther) 

Since  his  St.  Louis  firm  has  been  deeply 
Involved  In  rehabilitating  historic  buildings. 
Ouy  8.  McCleJlan  should  have  l)een  delight- 
ed that  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1»M  re- 
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talned  the  tax  credit  for  Investing  in  reha- 
bilitation. Not  so,  Mr.  McClellan.  a  principal 
In  Mead-McCIellan  Partnership,  says  the 
tax  credit  now  la  "practically  unusable." 

Others  aeem  to  be  thinking  the  same 
thing.  Ian  D.  Spats,  legislative  counsel  for 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preserva- 
tion, says  that  applications  to  the  National 
Park  Service  to  qualify  for  the  tax  credit 
have  plummeted  to  atx>ut  150  a  month  since 
mld-lM6.  from  an  earlier  rate  of  270  a 
month. 

"Very  clearly,  the  volume  of  certified  his- 
toric buildings  being  rehabilitated  Is  way, 
way  off.  espedaUy  those  smaller  projecte 
which  relied  on  s  limited  number  of  large 
investors,"  say  Mr.  Spats.  "It's  the  projecte 
casting  $750,000  to  tS  million  that  are 
having  the  greatest  difficulties." 

Many  of  the  projects  tliat  are  going  ahead 
were  either  already  under  way.  Involve  big 
offerings  through  securities  firms  or  else  re- 
flect special  circumstances.  For  Instaitoe. 
WUllam  Abeloff.  a  Richmond.  Va..  develop- 
er, anticipated  difficulties  in  rehabUlteting 
a  big  warehouse  complex  In  Richmond 
called  Tobacco  Row  Into  apartments  and  of- 
fices under  the  new  law.  So  he  persuaded 
his  congressional  delegation  to  get  the  tI30 
million  project  exempted  as  part  of  the 
transition  rules  In  the  new  law.  Now,  the 
more  generous  old  tax  laws  governing  the 
historic  rehablllUtlons  and  financings  using 
Industrial  revenue  bonds  apply  to  his 
project.  "Without  the  transition  rules, 
there's  no  way  this  project  could  be  fi- 
nanced now,"  says  Mr.  Abeloff. 

In  St.  Louis,  the  new  tax  law's  toll  on  re- 
habilitetion  is  especially  noticeable.  Prom 
1981  through  19M.  the  city,  with  lU  wealth 
of  old  brick  buildings  and  homes,  led  the 
nation  in  the  amount  of  commercial  and 
residential  rehablliUtion  activity.  But  this 
year.  Bart>ara  Geisman,  the  former  director 
of  the  local  Community  Development 
Agency.  expecU  about  300  to  400  dwelling 
unite  to  be  rehabiliUted,  less  than  one 
fourth  the  pace  of  recent  years. 

Especially  affected  are  firms  such  as 
Mead-McClellan,  whose  projecte  aren't  mas- 
sive in  size,  whose  partnership  offerings 
have  been  placed  privately  rather  than 
through  large  securities  firms,  and  whose 
partnerships  haven't  resorted  to  exotic  fi- 
nancing variations,  such  as  zero-coupon 
debt,  to  make  the  deals  look  good.  This 
year.  Mead-McClellan  has  no  plans  to  start 
any  rehablUtetlons. 

The  reason  that  the  1M6  tax  Uw  hlU  his- 
toric rehabilitations  so  hard  Isn't  apparent 
on  the  surface.  After  all.  the  historic  reha- 
bil'Ution  tax  credit  is  one  of  oiUy  two  tax 
credlte  for  real  estete  that  wasn't  eliminated 
by  congress.  It  was  reduced  to  20%  from 
25%  however. 

The  problem  arises  with  the  investment 
disincentives  caused  by  other  features  of 
the  law.  Various  beneftU  for  real  esUte  in- 
vestors, such  as  19-year  depreciation,  disap- 
peared with  the  new  law.  Moreover,  the  law 
llmlte  the  maximum  credit  that  an  Investor 
can  apply  against  his  Income  to  $7,000. 

But  the  big  blow  to  rehablllUtlons  comes 
from  the  phasing  out  of  lax  credits  from 
passive  Investments  as  an  Investor's  Income 
rises  above  $200,000.  Investors  earning 
$250,000  or  more  can't  use  the  rehabilite- 
tlon  credit  at  all.  And  these  are  the  people 
who  have  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  equity 
for  historic  rehabilitations.  "Oiv  investors 
can't  use  a  dime  of  that  snite-off."  says  Mr. 

McClellan. 
Other  sponsors  of  limited  partnerships  are 

putting    together    large    pubUc    offerings 
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aimed  at  smaller  Investors  who  can  use  the 
deduction.  But  some  question  whether  the 
expenses  associated  with  public  offerings 
coupled  with  the  Inherently  risky  nature  of 
rehabilltetlon  projecte  make  theee  invest- 
mente  worthwhile  for  small  Investors.  "The 
fact  Is  that  big  developers  don't  do  rehab 
housing  liecause  it's  the  hardest  thing  to 
do."  says  Mr.  McClellan.  "With  rehabs  a  lot 
of  things  can  go  wrong." 

The  tax  Ijeneflte  were  not  only  useful 
from  the  standpoint  of  attracting  investors 
but  also  for  competing  sgalnst  rentals  In  the 
subiutis.  "We  counted  on  the  tax  law  to 
allow  us  to  spend  40%  more  on  our  unite 
than  the  typkaU  new  unite  in  (St.  Louis) 
county,"  says  Mr.  McClellan.  "Our  unite 
averaged  1.000  square  feet  In  size  snd  cost 
us  $90,000  to  $75,000  to  rehabUltate.  We 
rent  them  for  about  55  to  60  cente  a  square 
foot  a  month." 

Moreover,  Mr.  McClellan  says  the  new  tax 
law  will  discourage  investment  in  inner 
cities.  Without  incentives  for  capital,  he 
says,  "landlords  will  be  tempted  to  milk 
projects." 

Ironically,  the  slowdown  in  rehabilitation 
activity  should  benefit  some  existing  Mead- 
McClellan  partnerships.  Vacancies  in  their 
apartments  now  stand  at  12%:  within  four 
months.  Mr.  McClellan  expecte  the  vacancy 
rate  to  drop  to  5%  to  6%. 

Except  for  a  work-out  on  a  troubled  reha- 
billtetlon taken  over  by  a  lender,  Mead- 
McClellan  is  forcusing  ite  energies  on  three 
new  construction  projects— two  condomin- 
iums and  a  mlniwarehouse.  "As  a  <x>mpany, 
we're  going  to  be  around."  Mr.  McClellan 
says.  "Over  the  last  four  or  five  years,  we've 
averaged  $6  million  to  $8  million  a  year  in 
deals.  This  year  we'll  do  $4  million  to  $5  mil- 
lion. But  we  may  end  up  richer  as  a  result." 

The  firm  will  also  be  abandoning  an 
ample  supply  of  historic  properties  yet  to  t>e 
saved.  Says  Mr.  Spatz  of  the  National  Trust: 
"There  are  500,000  structures  on  the  regis- 
ter of  historic  places  nationwide.  Only 
10.000  have  l>een  done  since  1981.  so  there 
are  plenty  of  opportunities  out  there." 


THE  NATIONAL  TRAILS  SYSTEM 
IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OPMARTIJUn) 
Of  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRSSEHTATITES 

Thurtday.  June  11,  1987 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
week.  I  introduced  the  "National  Trails  System 
Improvements  Act  of  1967." 

The  intertt  of  ttiis  legislation  is  to  allow  tor 
and  encourage  the  deveioprr>ent  of  State. 
loc:al,  and  Federal  trails.  My  bill  wcxiid  do  this 
in  two  ways.  First,  with  respect  to  abandorted 
nghts-of-ways  associated  with  Federal  park- 
lar>d  arxi  forests  in  the  West,  it  wouM  erxxiur- 
age  conversion  to  trail  use.  Secorxl,  if  in  a 
particular  case  suc:h  a  conversion  is  not  possi- 
t>le,  ttie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  seM  the  right-of-way  and  provide  State  and 
tocal  agerxaes  and  groups  with  the  furxling 
rweded  to  acquire  artd  develop  trails  througfv 
out  the  United  States. 

Thousarxls  of  miles  of  railroad  track  are 
abandoned  each  year.  With  the  proper  pro- 
gram to  facilitate  tlie  conversion  of  tfiese 
miles,  the  possibilities  are  erxflesa.  The 
demarxj  for  trails,  particularly  near  urban  cen- 
ters, has  exptoded  in  ttie  past  few  years. 
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Trails  are  among  our  most  useful  recreational 
assets.  They  can  be  used  for  walking,  hiking, 
K)gging,  horseback  ridsig.  and  bicycling.  They 
enable  us  to  access  camping  sites,  fishing 
areas,  and  scenic  vistas.  The  recently  issued 
report  of  tf>e  Presiderrt's  Commission  cxi 
Americans  Outdoors  [PCAO]  resoundingty  erv 
doraed  trails  as  a  principal  means  of  address- 
ing ttie  recreational  needs  of  our  growing  pop- 
ulatton.  As  a  result,  hikers,  rurwiers.  bikers. 
and  horseback  riders  are  now  approaching 
their  elected  officials  virith  a  unified  voice  call- 
ing for  more  trails.  My  legistation  responds  to 
this  voice  in  a  way  that  provktes  exciting  pos- 
sibilities for  recreabonaiists  at  NtUe  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government 

The  bill  has  t>een  offkaally  erxJorsed  by  ttie 
Rails-to-Trails  Conservancy,  American  Recre- 
atnn  CouncU,  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
and  the  American  Horse  C(xjnci).  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  I  am  introducing  it  with 
seven  original  cosponsors:  Chairman  Morris 
UOALL.  Congressmen  Rahall,  Goehlo.  Kost- 

MAYER,    BEREUTER,   CAMPBELL,    and    LEWIS.    I 

have  inckxJed  a  sectton-by-section  summary 
of  "The  Nattonal  Trails  System  Improvements 
Act  of  1987"  in  <xder  to  provide  Memt)ers 
with  a  dear  understanding  of  the  txH's  intent 
In  conckision,  I  want  to  simply  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  very  wortiv 
wtiile  piece  of  legislation  wfiich  foltows: 
SxcnoN-BT-SBcnoR  Analysis  por  Nation al 
Trails  Ststkm  Improvkmknts  Act  op  1987 

Section  f .— This  section  specifies  the  short 
title  for  the  legislation. 

Section  2.— This  section  notes  that  stete 
and  local  govemmente  have  a  special  role  to 
play  In  acquiring  and  developing  trails  and 
that  timely  funding  Is  frequently  a  difficult 
problem,  especially  for  trail  acquisition.  A 
revolving  fund  would  assist  In  addressing 
this  problem. 

Section  X— This  section  adds  new  subsec- 
tions (cMf)  to  section  9  of  the  National 
Trails  System  Act.  New  sut»ection  (c)  pro- 
spectively amends  the  Act  of  March  8,  1922 
(43  U.S.C.  912)  to  retain  the  federal  Interest 
in  rlghte-of-way  arising  from  old  federal 
grante  upon  abandonment  or  forfeiture, 
except  to  the  extent  embraced  within  a 
public  highway  as  currently  provided  In  said 
Act.  New  subsection  (d)  provides  that  to  the 
extent  Included  in  a  federal  conservation 
system  unit  or  National  Porest,  the  retained 
rights-of-way  shall  be  Incorimrated  in  such 
unit  or  Forest.  Retained  righte-of-way  not 
within  but  contiguous  to  or  adjacent  to  such 
unit  or  Forest  shall  be  managed  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  (FLPMA)  and  other  appUcable 
law.  Retained  rights-of-way  located  outside 
the  iMundaries  of  a  unit  or  Forest  which  are 
sulteble  for  recreational  trail  and  similar 
uses  shall  be  managed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  for  such  purposes,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  transfer  the  property  to  a 
stete  or  local  government  or  other  qualified 
entity  for  use  only  for  public  recreation. 
Property  outelde  the  boundaries  of  a  conser- 
vation system  unit  or  national  forest,  and 
not  contiguous  or  adjacent  to  same,  and 
meeting  the  disposal  criteria  of  the  FLPMA 
may  l>e  sold,  with  the  proceeds  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  In  the  Trails  Fund.  New  sub- 
section (f )  contains  definitions. 

Section  4.— This  section  esUbllshes  a  re- 
volving trails  development  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  Trails  Fund  in  the  Treasury-  The 
Secretary  of  Interior  may  use  the  fund  for 
the  acquisition  of  new  trails,  or  for  the  con- 
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structlon  and  reconstruction  of  existing 
trails,  and  for  loans  for  theae  purpoees  to 
state,  local  and  federal  agencies  and  quali- 
fied private  organizations.  At  least  00%  of 
the  funds  shall  be  made  available  in  each 
fiscal  year  for  loans  to  stete  or  local  agen- 
cies or  qualified  private  organisations.  At 
least  60%  of  the  funds  shaU  be  devoted  to 
the  acquisiti<Mi  of  new  trails.  The  Secretary 
is  empowered  to  determine  whether  or  not 
to  charge  interest  on  the  loans,  and  may  es- 
tablish the  rate  of  interest  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  is 
required  to  issue  regulations  to  implement 
section  9  of  the  Trails  Act  and  this  section. 
The  regulations  must  provide  a  mechanism 
to  make  funds  timely  available  so  that  agen- 
cies and  qualified  private  organisations  can 
successfully  exercise  their  rigfate  imder  reg- 
ulations and  orders  issued  by  federal  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  rights-of-way,  such  as  by 
the  ICC  In  authorizing  rail  atMuidonmente 
subject  to  public  use  conditions  and  so 
forth.  An  annual  report  to  the  relevant 
oversight  Committees  is  required.  Subsec- 
tion (e)  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$200,000  per  year  for  administration  and 
$500,000  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  as 
seed  money  for  the  Trails  Fund. 

QUKsnoifs  Ain>  ANSWsas 

1.  Are  recreational  trails  desirable? 
Answer.  Yes.  Recreational  trails  are  used 

for  virtually  all  forms  of  outdoor  recreation, 
such  as  jogging,  walking,  horseback  riding, 
and  bicycling.  They  are  used  to  get  to  prime 
areas  for  swimming,  fishing,  camping,  bird- 
watehlng  and  photography.  They  are  a  low- 
cost  efficient  type  of  recreational  resource. 
They  were  indorsed  in  the  recent  report  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Americans 
Outdoors. 

2.  One  of  the  principal  types  of  rights-of- 
way  available  for  use  for  trails  are  about-to- 
be  abandoned  railroad  rights-of-way.  Will 
this  legislation  alter  ICC  regulation  of  such 
rights-of-way? 

Answer.  No.  This  legislation  neither  ap- 
proves nor  disapproves  current  ICC  regula- 
tion, and  Is  designed  not  to  affect  it.  Rather. 
the  legislation  creates  a  revolving  fund  to 
provide  loans  so  that  agencies  and  qualified 
private  organizations  can  obtain  access  to 
money  to  acquire  rights-of-way  under  the 
existing  law.  For  example,  ICC  under  cur- 
rent law  will  afford  a  traU  user  up  to  180 
days  to  negotiate  with  a  railroad  after  au- 
thorization for  abandonment  to  acquire  the 
right-of-way.  Frequently  state  and  local 
agencies  are  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary 
funds  in  this  time  period.  A  revolving  fund 
will  provide  a  funding  alternative. 

3.  Will  this  legislation  affect  shipper  or 
short  line  rail  operator  remedies  before  the 

icx:? 

Answer.  No.  As  indicated,  this  legislation 
will  not  alter  ICC  regulation. 

4.  Will  this  legislation  compel  transfer  of 
about-to-l>e  at>andoned  rail  rights-of-way  for 
trail  or  recreational  use? 

Answer.  No.  This  legislation  merely  pro- 
vides a  source  of  funds  for  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way  under  existing  law. 

5.  Will  this  legislation  affect  any  vested 
property  righte? 

Answer.  No.  This  legislation  will  not  affect 
any  right  to  rights-of-way  which  has  al- 
ready vested. 

6.  Can  grante  l>e  made  for  right-of-way  ac- 
quisition or  development  by  stete  or  local 
agencies  or  private  groups  under  this  legis- 
laUon? 


.7fifu>  //    t9fl7 
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No.  Aa  eumntly  drafted.  tlM  let- 
_____  jcovldM  ooljr  for  louia.  but  the 
loam  CBD  te  low  orao  Interest. 

7  Whftt  ti  a  quftUfled  private  orgmnlnttoa 
for'  puipooM  of  the  fundtnc  provlalona  in 
thk  tacWattan? 

Anravr.  In  Mveral  stataa.  private,  teneral- 
tr  DOt-for-profR  inNipa  have  undntakm 
timO  •equMUoB  and  devMopment.  Thia  to 
HMMtotnnt  with  the  enphaato  on  volunta- 
rtMi  In  the  Natlanal  Tiaila  SyMam  Act  len- 
^nOj  BKMtvPravMoM  in  the  Tralto  Act 
fS^  it  OJB.C  l*4T(d))  provide  for  qualified 
private  umiilaatlnna  to  acquire  rlchtaof- 
vay  for  traito.  The  le«tolatinti  envtoiaaa  that 
the  Saerotary  of  intertor  would  towe  retula- 
eribtaw  thooe  klndi  of  private  oria- 
I  qualified  to  obtain  fundi  from  the 
revolvinc  fund  to  aoqulra  or  to  cooatruct 
nermatkaoaX  traila.  The  principal  conatralnt 
In  the  definition  would  be  to  provide  reaaon- 
^t^  anr— ~««  that  the  loan  would  be 
lepakL  Thto  in  many  caam  may  be  aooom- 
pitoti^ii  by  securing  the  loan  with  the  prop- 
erty aoqulred. 

8.  can  richt»of-way  acquired  with  funds 
prorided  by  thto  legtototlnn  be  used  for  pur- 
poees  compatible  with  traito  uae7 

Answer.  A  qualified  yes.  CompaUble  uaea 
are  not  intended  to  be  excluded  by  thto  let- 
tolatlon.  However.  It  to  not  the  intent  of  thto 
Ifft*-'-**"*  to  fund  the  acquisition  of.  for  ex- 
ample, a  highway  or  mass  transit  rlcht-of- 
way  mef^  because  it  will  have  a  bikevray 
,l,w,,.tA.  It.  The  principal  purpose  of  the 
af^r.toiti««  should  be  recreational  traU  use. 

9  WIU  thto  leclslatlon  add  to  the  deficit? 

Aiww«r.  No.  In  the  last  Concress.  several 
mlUloas  of  dollars  wore  appropriated  to  ac- 
quire a  alitfe  rlcht«f-way  on  federal  land 
which  bdooced  to  the  federal  government 
under  eztoUng  Uw.  Thto  legislation  clarifies 
further  nrV*^  law  and  should  assist  in 
preventliw  recurrence  of  such  problems, 
thw  saving  money.  The  legislation  does  au- 
thorise limited  appropriations  ($300,000  per 
year)  for  admlntotratlon  and  tSOO.OOO  for 
two  fiscal  yean  as  seed  money.  The  chief 
sourae  of  revenue  for  the  revolving  fund  to 
procee<to  from  the  sale  of  retained  federal 
rights-of-way  (which  are  currently  given 
away). 
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mambar  thM  N  took  an  act  of  Congraaa  in 
1963  to  oat  danoar  pay  tor  our  marlnaa  m 
LabMtoa  I  am  aMd  H  may  taka  an  act  of 
Cofvaaa  to  provida  danger  pay  in  tha  Paraian 

QuNaawaH. 

Oangar  pay  to  only  S110  a  monlh.  It  hanfly 
uonyanaalaa  our  brava  aalora  for  tha  dan- 
gam  thoy  faoa  palroMng  tha  gulf.  S«M,  it  pro- 
vidaa  an  important  racognMon  of  tha  hard- 
tNpa  «waa  MMduato  contanL 

Tha  bN  to  ralraactlva  to  May  l.  1867  and 
oonNnuaa  in  aNad  unH  Iha  Praaklani  oarWaa 
ttial  marabars  of  Iha  miMaiy  aarving  in  Iha 
ParaiW)  Quif  va  no  longar  aubiact  to  imminant 
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U.S.  state  Oapwlmant  on  tha  acttviliaa  and 
roUrtionaNp  of  ttw  front  groupa  and  tha  armad 
Communiat  guanNaa  in  El  Salvador. 
FWh.  a  two  paga  flyar  on  OSPES  stationary 


I  w«  ba  taMng  with  Iha  chairman  of  tha 
ComnMaa  on  Annad  Sarvioaa  and  with  the 
laailaiiliip  to  And  aoma  way  to  move  this  biN 
quickly. 

H.R.  3068 

Be  i(  enacted  fry  the  SenaU  and  Houte  of 

KeprttentaHvet    of   the    United    State*    of 

America  in  Congre—  a—embled, 

sacnoN  I.  araciAL  pay  roa  duty  svajccr  to 

HoariLB  naa  roa  MKMBBaa  or  nu 

AKMBD  roaCIS  8SBVINC  IN  THE  PKB- 
MAN  GULF. 

(a)  SnciAL  Pat.— A  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  shaU  be  paid  special  pay  under  sec- 
tion SIO  of  Utle  37.  United  States  Code,  for 
each  month  during  which  that  member  per- 
forms duties  In  or  over  the  Persian  Oulf  or 
In  the  vldnlty  of  the  Persian  Oulf  while  as- 
signed or  attached  to  a  naval  vessel  or  other 
unit  deployed  in.  or  in  the  vicinity  of.  the 
Persian  Oulf. 

(b)  Errscnvs  Datb.— Subsection  (a)  shall 
take  effect  on  May  1.  1M7. 

(c)  TiaMiMATioN.— Subsection  (a)  shall  ter- 
minate upon  a  determination  by  the  Prwri- 
dent  that  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
performing  duty  In  the  Persian  Oulf  or  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Persian  Oulf  are  no 
longer  subject  to  the  threat  of  physical 
harm  or  Imminent  danger  on  the  basto  of 
dvU  Insurrection,  civil  war.  terrorism,  or 
wartime  conditions. 


UMI 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  REQUIRE  IMlIDfENT 
DANGER  PAT  POR  MffiMBERB 
OP  IfnJTART  SERVING  IN  THE 
PERSIAN  GULP 

HON.  PATRIOA  SCHKOEDER 

orooLoaADO 

ni  THE  Hotrac  or  asraagBHTATTTts 

Thunday.  June  11, 1987 

Mrs.  8CHROEDER.  Mr.  Spaakar.  today  I  am 
introducing  lagiaMlon  to  raquira  tfwt  mambars 
of  Iha  mmaiy  who  ara  daptoyad  in  or  around 
6w  Paraian  QuN  raoaiva  danger  pay. 

Undar  aadton  310  of  IWa  37,  tha  Sacratary 
of  Dalanaa  may  prowlda  apadal  pay  to  a 
mambar  of  tha  unifomiad  aanfica  who  to  "on 
duty  in  a  foraign  araa  in  whtoh  he  waa  subiact 
to  tha  throat  of  phyaical  hami  or  imminant 
dwigar  on  Iha  basto  of  cM  inaunactton.  cMI 
wv.  tonoilam.  or  warlima  oondNiona."  If  that 
doaa  not  daaoriba  our  aattora  in  Iha  Paraian 
QuM  today.  I  do  not  know  what  doaa. 

I  waa  aurprtoad  to  laam  that  we  ara  not  now 
paying  hoaOa  llro  or  dangar  pay  to  our  Iroopa 
In  tha  Paraiwi  Gulf   My  coOaaguaa  may  ra- 


ICEMBERS  SUPPORT 
COMMUNISTS 


HON.  BILL  McCOLLUM 

or  rLORiBA 
m  THB  HOUSE  or  RKPRSSKNTATITCa 

TTiursday,  June  11,1987 

Mr.  M(£OU.UM.  Mr  Spaakar.  attachad  aro 
documarKs  which  dtocusa  and  alaborato  on 
tha  compoaHion  of  Ihe  front  groups  which  op- 
arete  in  the  United  States  on  behaH  of  the 
Communtot  guarmtas  In  El  Salvador  and  the 
Mwxtot  regime  m  Nicaragua. 

Theaa  documents  also  show  fundratoing  let- 
tors  signed  by  Members  of  Congreaa. 

Tha  documents  in  order  are: 

Rrst,  fundratoing  letter  for  the  Committee  in 
SoWwMy  wMh  the  Peoples  of  El  Salvador 
[CtSPES]  signed  by  CkXHjressman  Mervyn 

Dymallv. 

Sacond.  fundratoing  letter  for  IMew  B  Salva- 
dor Today  [NEST],  signed  by  Congreaaman 

JOM  CONYERS,  Jn. 

ThinJ.  fundratoing  letter  for  the  Nicaragua 
Network  signed  by  Congresswoman  SCMnoe- 
OER. 

Fourth,  a  series  of  nonclassified  cables 
from  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  El  Salvador  to  tha 


Sixtfi,  a  nawa  arltola  from  the  (3uardton.  a 
aaN-procWmad  radk:ai  weakly  nawapapar. 
TNa  anicle,  datod  March  0.  1963.  daecrt>ea 
tha  acbviliae  of  CtSPES  and  medtoal  aid  to  El 
Salvador.  [MAES]. 

Seventh,  w\  excerpt  frxim  the  book,  "The 
RavokiHon  Lobby"  by  Allan  C.  BrownfleW  and 
J.  Mh:haai  Walar  deacrtoing  the  activities  of 
front  groups  in  the  United  Stataa. 

Comams  on  Foaaioii  Appaiss, 

Waehington,  DC. 
Dbab  Pnxow  Ambsicaii  Cmzsir  The 
United  SUtes  to  deeply  involved  in  a  civil 
war  in  El  Salvador— a  war  which  has  cost 
over  a  blUion  taxpayer  dollars,  killed  50,000 
Salvadorans.  and  driven  over  one  and  a  half 
million  more  from  their  homes. 

UA  arms  provide  firepower  in  the  Salva- 
doran  dvU  war.  U.S.  advisors  provide  train- 
ing and  oversight,  and  U.S.  pilots  use  infra- 
red equipment  to  Identify  targeU. 
The  war  will  not  stop  without  your  help. 
There  arc  three  things  you  can  do  to  help 
stop  the  bombing  In  D  Salvador  and  end 
U.S.  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  Contras.  But 
before  telling  you  what  they  are.  I  must 
make  clear  how  seriously  I  view  thto  situa- 
tion. 

During  my  six  years  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  I  have  listened  to  wit- 
nesses chronicle  our  deepening  military  in- 
volvement In  Central  America.  In  my  Ixx 
Angeles  County  home  district,  Salvadoran 
refugees  have  told  me  about  the  high 
human  toll  of  the  war. 

Sporadic  news  reporting  faUs  to  convey  a 
fuU  picture  of  the  intensity  of  the  fighting 
or  of  lU  Impact: 

Our  tax  dollars  fund  an  escalating  air  war 
which  features  dally  bombings  of  civilian 
areas.  U.S.-tralned  pilots  fly  AC-47  gunshlps 
which  can  put  s  bullet  In  every  square  foot 
of  an  area  the  size  of  a  football  f leld— within 
three  seconds. 

Since  January,  the  Salvadoran  military 
has  been  conducting  "Operation  Phoenix'  — 
a  massive  drive  to  depopulate  Ouazapa 
Province,  a  few  miles  north  of  Ea  Salvador's 
capital  city. 

Once.  60.000  people— mainly  farmers- 
lived  In  the  area  around  the  Ouasapa  Volca- 
no. Now.  less  than  1,500  civilians  are  esti- 
mated to  be  left.  The  army  has  methodical- 
ly killed  livestock,  burned  fields  arnl  fruit 
trees,  and  destroyed  food  stocks— aU  vlola- 
tloiw  of  the  Geneva  Accords. 

According  to  an  April  18th  report  from 
the  Christian  Committee  for  the  Displaced 
of  El  Salvador.  Operation  Phoenix  has  pro- 
duced 345  civilians  murdered.  Including  5 
pregnant  women:  1,345  civilians  captured: 
and  13  villages  totally  destroyed. 

On  January  13.  1W»8  the  Washington  Post 
(p.  A21)  reported.  "EI  Salvador's  Roman 
CathoUc  Archbishop  [Arturo  Rivera  y 
Damas]  said  he  witnessed  a  government 
aerial  tMmbardment  of  a  popuUted  area 
during  his  pastoral  visit  to  guerilla-con- 
trolled areas  thto  week  ...  he  witnessed  the 
bombing  last  Monday  as  residents  of  the 
embattled  northern  ChaUtenango  Province 
were  singing  songs  of  welcome  to  him.  .  .  . 
Defefwe  offlciato  denied  that  there  was  any 
bombing  in  the  area  where  Rivera  y  Damas 
visited." 

The  American  people  and  their  represent- 
atives in  Congress  must  not  allow  our  gov- 
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emment  to  support  the  bombing  of  civil- 
ians. That  to  why  the  U.8.  Committee  In 
SoUdarity  with  the  People  of  El  Salvador 
(CI8PE8)  to  organising  a  National  Emergen- 
cy Campaign  to  Stop  the  Bombing.  I  ask 
you  to  support  the  campaign. 

Members  of  CISPE8  are  working  in  local 
communities  across  the  country,  informing 
their  neighbors  atwut  the  threat  of  full- 
scale  war  In  Central  America— and  asking 
them  to  also  take  action. 

With  450  committees  in  towns  and  cities 
in  all  50  states,  and  close  working  relatlon- 
ships  with  any  other  organizations,  CISPES 
to  ideally  suited  to  inspire  pubUc  opposition 
to  the  widening  U.S.  role  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. Through  films,  slide-shows,  and  public 
discussions  in  churches,  communities  cen- 
ters, and  homes.  CnSPBB'  volunteer  mem- 
bers are  showing  Americans  what  to  really 
happening  In  Central  America.         

In  its  5  M  years  of  existence,  CISPES  has 
helped  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
take  action  for  peace— many  for  the  first 
time. 

CISPES  efforts  have  motivated  thousands 
to  call  Members  of  Congress  and  to  write 
letters  voicing  opposition  to  the  U.8.  war  in 
Central  America. 

CISPES  volunteers  are  breaking  through 
the  news  media  blackout  on  El  Salvador. 
Op-ed  articles,  letters  to  the  editor,  and 
newspaper  ads  are  telling  the  facts.  "Stop 
the  Bombing"  bus  and  subway  placards  are 
up  in  urban  transit  systems  across  the  coun- 
try. 

CISPES  has  sent  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  help  meet  the  basic  human 
needs  of  those  In  Q  Salvador  suffering  from 
war.  In  1985  alone,  CISPES  grassroots  com- 
mittees sent  over  $180,000  in  humanitarian 


My  House  and  Senate  colleagues  have 
access  to  the  same  information  as  do  I. 
"War  stories"  will  not  change  their  votes— 
unless  they  also  know  that  a  consensus  In 
opposition  to  the  war  to  building  among 
their  own  constituents. 

Through  organization,  that  consensijs  can 
be  built.  That  to  why  CISPES  to  emt>arklng 
on  a  two-year  educational  campaign  In  50 
key  Congressional  districts.  With  trained 
full-time  organizers,  CISPES  will  reach  the 
unconvinced,  recruit  volimteers  and  build 
effective  opposition  to  the  bombing. 

With  generous  initial  contributions, 
CISPES  has  begun  the  effort— and  already 
shown  results  in  Congress: 

47  Members  of  Congress  have  co-spon- 
sored a  resolution  by  Rep.  John  Conyen 
condemning  the  continuing  human  rights 
violations  In  El  Salvador  and  calling  for  a 
halt  to  the  indiscriminate  air  and  ground  at- 
tacks on  dvUians. 

At  cnSPBS'  urging.  House  Ways  and 
Means  Chair  Dan  Rostenkowski  wrote  let- 
ters to  our  colleagues,  David  Obey,  CHiair  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Appropriations  Sut>- 
cmnmlttee,  and  Michael  Barnes.  Clialr  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  Subcommittee  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  He  voiced 
opposition  to  the  Administration's  supple- 
mental request  of  $54  million  in  Central 
American  police  training  f  imds. 

The  police  training  measure  failed— 
thanks  In  part  to  the  opposition  of  Rep. 
Rostenkowski  and  other  members  of  Con- 
gress contacted  by  CISPES. 

Following  Rep.  Rostenkowski 's  letter  and 
thousands  of  letters  from  CTLSPES  members. 
Rep.  Barnes  held  Sutx»mmlttee  hearings  on 
the  human  rights  situation  In  E3  Salvador. 

Rep.  Frank  Annunzio,  a  former  supporter 
of    military    aid    to    EH    Salvador,    crediU 
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CISPES  members  in  hto  dtotrict  with  chang- 
ing hto  point  of  view  about  the  effects  of 
that  aid  in  El  Salvador. 

But  now  our  government  to  escalating  the 
U.8.  military  role  in  Central  America  In 
ways  remlntooent  of  the  expansion  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam— and  we  must  all  redouble 
our  efforts  to  respond. 

Here  are  the  three  things  you  can  do 
Right  Now  to  help  Stop  The  Bombing: 

(1)  Write  a  check  to  CISPES  today  for 
$35— or  for  $25,  $50  or  $100— and  send  it  to 
us  in  the  enclosed  postage-paid  envelope. 

The  day-to-day  work  of  CISPES  to  carried 
out  by  volunteers,  and  the  CISPES  staff  are 
paid  subsistence  wages.  But  other  expenses 
are  unavoidably  high.  To  finance  its  Nation- 
al Emergency  Campaign  to  Stop  the  Bomb- 
ing, CISPES  must  raise  over  $45,000  in  the 
next  two  weelcB— and  most  of  it  must  come 
from  indlvlduato  like  yourself. 

(2)  Sign  the  "Urgent  Reply  Memoran- 
diun"  I  am  enclosing  and  return  It  along 
with  your  contribution.  We  need  to  obtain 
thoussnds  of  signatures  as  part  of  CISPES' 
effort  to  deliver  these  pledges  by  the  truck- 
load  to  Members  of  Congress.  Your  repre- 
sentatives must  recognize  that  you  want 
them  to  act  to  stop  the  bombings. 

(3)  If  you  wtoh  to  participate  actively  in 
your  local  community  as  well,  write  down 
your  phone  number  on  the  enclosed  reply 
memorandum.  CISPES  staff  or  other  volun- 
teers In  your  area  will  contact  you  with  de- 
tails about  grassroots  activities  in  which  you 
may  take  part. 

The  Reagan  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress are  at  a  crossroads.  You  can  help  point 
out  the  right  path. 

One  path  leads  to  peace  and  economic  Jus- 
tice. It  to  the  route  to  the  recognition  of 
human  rights  and  the  sanctity  of  human 
Ufe. 

The  other  path— the  way  of  death  squads 
and  massive  bombardment— leads  to  large- 
scale  death  and  destruction.  We  took  that 
path  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Let  us  not  allow  our  government  to  lead 
us  down  that  path  again. 
Sincerely, 

Mbkvyii  M.  Dtkallt, 

Member  of  Congre**. 

P.S.— Your  check  for  $100  or  more  will  be 
tax-deductible  If  made  payable  to  the  "Insti- 
tute for  Effective  Action".  Contributions 
will  fund  CISPES'  ongoing  educational 
worlL. 

[Urgent  Reply  Memorandum] 
To  CISPES  National  Officx, 
Waihington,  DC. 

YES,  you  can  count  on  me  to  help 
CISPES'  fast-growing  natioiwl  grassroots 
organizing  campaign  to  stop  the  bombing  in 
El  Salvador  and  end  U.S.  aid  to  the  Nicara- 
guan Contras. 

Here  to  my  gift  (payable  to  "CISPES")  for 

(  )  $35  (  )  $100  (  )  $25  (  )  $50 
(     )$ . 

(  )  Rep.  Dymally  may  use  my  name  in  hto 
effort  to  persuade  hU  colleagues  on  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  stop 
the  bombing. 

(  )  CISPES  may  contact  me  about  local 
CISPES  efforte  to  end  UJ3.  intervention  in 
Central  America.  My  phone  number  to  (       ) 
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Signed: . 

(  )  I  am  sending  my  check  along  with  thto 
form  in  the  postsge-paid  envelope  included 
in  your  "Jet  Express"  envelope. 


CISPES, 
Waahington,  DC 

Dkas  FaiKim:  Since  I  began  my  involve- 
ment with  CISPES  Just  five  years  ago,  I 
have  been  fortunate  to  see  our  work  move 
many  thousands  of  people  from  despair  to 
action. 

I've  come  to  learn  first-hand  what  I 
always  sensed  was  true:  that  most  Ameri- 
cans want  to  end  the  war  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, but  they  need  to  be  given  hope— and  a 
way  to  help. 

CISPES  to  giving  them  Just  that.  Our  na- 
tionwide campaign  to  Stop  the  Bombing  In 
El  Salvador  to  bringing  people  all  across  the 
country  together  to  educate  themselves  and 
their  neighbors— and  to  act. 

Most  Importantly,  we're  putting  pressure 
where  it's  needed  most.  In  50  key  Congres- 
sional districts.  CISPES  to  helping  tip  the 
balance  on  critical  legislation.  Never  before 
have  I  seen  such  an  opportunity  to  make  an 
Important  difference— and  you  can  help. 

Your  gift  of  $35  will  support  a  CHSPES  or- 
ganizer in  the  field  for  one  day— and  every 
additional  gift  will  keep  us  out  there  Just 
that  much  longer. 

So,  won't  you  please  help?  Together  I  be- 
lieve that  we  really  can  stop  this  brutal  and 
Immoral  war. 

Thank  you  so  much, 

Angila  Sambkaiio, 
National  Coordinator. 

House  op  REPRKSSirrATivas, 

WathingUm,  DC. 

DBAS  Fribns:  I  Icnow  you  share  with  me  a 
commitment  to  peace  In  Central  America, 
and  that's  why  I'm  writing  you  now. 

For  the  twenty-one  years  I've  served  as  a 
U.S.  Congressman.  I've  been  proud  of  the 
desire  of  most  Americans  to  protect  human 
rights  and  their  willingness  to  help  those 
less  fortunate  when  help  to  necessary. 

Today  our  help  to  desperately  needed  in  El 
Salvador. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  shocking 
facts  about  the  human  toll  of  El  Salvador's 
war— 50,000  persons  killed  largely  by  the 
military  and  right-wing  death  squads  over 
the  past  five  years:  500,000  refugees  strug- 
gling for  siu^val  within  £3  Salvador  alone. 

Now  in  the  Salvadoran  countryside, 
human  suffering  has  taken  on  a  new  face— a 
face  molded.  In  large  part,  by  the  more  than 
$1.7  bllUon  In  U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador  during 
the  Reagan  administration. 

And  the  chief  victims  are  El  Salvador's  ci- 
vilians. 

Determined  to  destroy  any  base  for  the 
oppositicm  movement,  the  Duarte  govern- 
ment and  the  Salvadoran  military  forces  are 
attacking  their  own  people  with  unre- 
strained savagery. 

Every  day  planes  bought  with  U.S.  tax 
dollars  fly  over  countryside  considered 
"enemy  territory,"  machine-gunning,  firing 
mortars  and  dropping  anti-personnel  bomlx 
on  whatever  moves  l>elow.  Oround  forces 
ruthlessly  carry  out  "search  and  destroy" 
missions— standard  procedures  ordered  by 
their  X3S.  advisors. 

And  every  day,  caught  up  in  a  war  not  of 
their  making,  hundreds  of  children,  women 
and  men  are  forced  to  flee  their  homes  in 
terror  of  the  military's  raids  or  aerial  at- 
tacks. 

A  handful  of  U.S.  observers  have  taken 
the  perilous  Journey  Into  these  war  zones. 
They  have  brought  back  bloodchilllng  testi- 
monies of  military  massacres. 

Old  women  imable  to  run— mowed  down 
with  machlite  guns. 

Children  stabbed,  shot  and  mutilated. 


X. 11      lOOf 
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IH^«f  crylac  la  p«ln  trooi  white  pbCMpho- 
nis  burnt. 

When  the  Stlrmdoran  anny  mounu  a 
dFtwt  Uuwwh  a  Tlllaca.  the  people  ne«  to 
avoid  Um  wrath  of  Um  mUlUry.  TImm 
BUtftfaaa— called  lulndaa  (pronounoed 
"OKEN-diB")— eametiBMa  lait  for  weeks. 

The  gulndaa  take  a  ahocklnc  toll  on  chil- 
dren and  the  elderiy.  Often  aafe  drlnklnc 
water  and  food  are  rimply  unavailable. 
Without  adequate  ahelter.  without  medi- 
cine, without  reet.  often  the  very  jroungeet 
and  the  very  oMeet  limply  die.  As  one  eye- 


we  have  suffered  for  el«ht 

days  or  ten  days  without  water  durinc  the 
different  times  when  we  had  to  be  fleeinc- 1 
have  two  diUdren  who  died  and.  really.  I 
blame  that  on  the  [military]  because  they 

didnt  have  to  die. 

"A  lot  of  times  wlien  we  had  to  leave.  I 
mitht  be  risht  in  the  middle  of  maklnc  tor- 
tillas or  whatever  and  there  was  no  choice, 
you  Just  had  to  leave  everythinc.  There 
have  been  so  many  iiisssarriw  that  when 
you  have  to  leave,  you  Just  leave.  *  •  *•* 

And  wiMn  the  survivan  return,  bravely 
determined  to  rebuild  some  semblance  of  a 
normal  life,  this  Is  what  they  find:  the  mUl- 
tary  has  burned  down  their  houses,  killed 
their  dUckens  and  pigs,  even  rased  their 
newly  planted  crops.  Deprived  of  their  only 
aourees  of  livelihood  and  nourishment,  they 
are  desperately  huncry. 
Tou  miitot  weO  ask:  how  can  this  bef 
While  a  wealthy  mliMrity  controls  the 
bulk  of  the  country's  resources,  the  majori- 
ty of  Sahradorans  are  trapped  In  poverty 
and  IsiiiHissiiiss  Peaceful  attempU  at  land 
reform  or  other  democratic  change  that 
might  ease  this  chronic  Impoveristunent 
have  been  ruthlessly  thwarted  by  the  Salvs- 
doran  military. 

It  is  not  dlffknilt  to  comprehend  why 
some  who  oppose  the  Salvadoran  govern- 
ment's war  on  Its  own  people  have  fought 
tiack  in  desperation. 

But  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  why  the 
Salvadoran  military.  In  seeking  to  stop  this 
opposition.  Is  attacking  the  unarmed  popu- 
lation with  such  ferocious  brutality. 

In  destroying  the  rural  economy  and  de- 
liberately targeting  civilians.  Napoleon 
Duarte's  "democratic"  government  hopes  to 
undercut  support  for  lU  opposition.  But  the 
true  sufferers  are  the  innocent. 

"Every  time  when  soldiers  have  come  here 
they  have  either  burnt  the  fields  or  tram- 
pled down  the  new  plants,  so  you  never 
know.  These  are  things  they  are  doing 
against  the  civilian  population  because  we 
are  not  (guerrillas]  here.  .  . 

We  can  no  longer  avoid  addressing  what  Is 
being  done  In  our  name  In  El  Salvador. 

On  the  floor  of  Congress.  I  have  adamant- 
ly ODpossd  military  aid  to  the  Salvadoran 
government.  And.  though  Congress  ended 
up  approving  additional  U.8.  military  assist- 
ance to  El  Salvador.  I  believe  the  American 
public  stands  with  me  In  opposing  this 
tragic  use  of  our  tax  dollars. 

I  hope  that  someday  our  government  wUl 
correct  Itself.  Just  ss  It  finally  extricated 
Itself  from  the  Vietnam  War.  But  until  that 
happens,  we  cannot  help  but  shoulder  part 
of  the  responsibility  for  our  country's  role 
In  heightening  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador— 
and  for  the  human  suffering  this  conflict  is 


UMI 


I  know  that  you  share  my  concern  for  the 
civilian  victims  of  El  Salvador.  So  I  am 
eager  to  tell  you  about  a  way  in  wltlch  we 
can  help,  not  hurt,  the  people  of  El  Salva^ 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  small  and  resourceful  organisation 
caUed  New  El  Salvador  Today  (NXjB-T.)  U 
working  to  provide  emergency  help  for  the 
children,  women  and  men  living  in  economic 
deeperaUon  because  of  El  Salvador's  war. 

N.EAT.  Is  a  non-profit  tax-exempt  foun- 
dation which  is  sending  humanitarian  aid  to 
those  whose  lives  are  most  affected  by  the 
violence  of  the  U.S. -supported  war.  Already 
N.E.S.T.  has  succeeded  In  channeling  over 
lasS.OOO  to  the  civilian  populations  in  El 
Salvador's  war  sones. 

The  situation  these  thousands  of  families 
face  Is  truly  a  Ufe-or-death  emergency. 

They  lack  even  the  most  basic  require- 
ments for  life: 

Because  their  crops  have  been  destroyed, 
they  need  food. 

Because  they  had  to  flee  for  their  lives, 
leaving  everything  behind,  they  need  cloth- 
ing. 

Because  they  have  walked  for  weeks  on 
end.  wearing  out  what  footwear  they  had 
before,  they  need  shoes. 

And.  most  of  all.  despite  their  Incredible 
resilience  and  determination,  they  need  our 
Immediate  help. 

To  respond  to  this  urgent  need,  N.E.S.T.  Is 
mounting  an  Emergency  Relief  Campaign 
to  raise  $100,000  for  desperately  needed 
food  and  everyday  necessities. 

Because  the  situation  is  so  critical, 
N.E.S.T.  is  appealing  to  individual  Ameri- 
cans like  you  who  care  enough  to  support 
this  Emergency  Relief  Campaign  right  now. 

I  am  asking  you  to  give  wtiatever  you 
can— t2S,  t3S.  $50  or  more.  Tour  contribu- 
tion will  be  used  immediately  to  support 
N.E.S.T.'s  efforts  to  provide  clothing  and 
food  for  the  civilian  populations  Improver- 
ished  by  this  violent  civil  connict.  These 
■upplies  will  then  be  transported  at  great 
risk— often  on  people's  badcs— into  El  Salva- 
dor's war  sones. 

Our  government  sends  billions  of  dollars 
to  El  Salvador  that  destroy  Uves.  Here  Is  a 
chance  to  send  something  to  save  human 
lives. 

And  It  takes  so  little  to  help!  Simply  fUl 
out  the  enclosed  reply  form  and  return  it 
with  your  tax-deductible  contribution- 
whatever  you  can  afford  to  give. 

As  a  supporter  of  N.E.S.T.'s  Emergency 
Relief  Campaign,  you  will  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  you  are  helping  to  re- 
dress the  destruction  being  done  by  the  VS. 
military  aid  sent  to  EI  Salvador. 

On  behalf  of  N.E.S.T.  and  the  people  El 
Salvador.  I  thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

COMOaSSSMAll  JOHM  COMTXBS.  Jr.. 

lit  District,  MI. 
PA.  Every  day  is  critical  now  for  the 
people  of  war-torn  El  Salvador.  So,  please, 
don't  put  this  letter  aside.  I  urge  you  to  take 
a  moment  to  send  In  your  contribution  to 
N.E.8.T.'s     Emergency     Relief     Campaign 

today. 

April  2t.  l»8t. 
To  my  dear  friends  at  NEST: 

We  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the 
many  tlmea  you  have  come  to  our  aid  over 
these  last  years.  On  this  occasion  the  29,350 
colones  ($5,000)  Tracey  has  delivered  will 
help  us  to  meet  our  most  critical  needs,  the 
most  urgent  of  which  is  food.  Because  of  a 
recent  operation  carried  out  in  our  region 
by  the  government  armed  forces,  we  have 
lost  all  our  goods  such  ss  com.  beans,  and 
crops— leaving  us  without  the  means  to  feed 
our  children. 

We  want  you  to  know  that  your  help  gives 
us  strength,  and  reminds  us  that  we  are  not 
alone.  Please  continue  your  work,   as  we 


June  11,  1987 


June  11,  1987 


know  that  we  are  not  the  only  ones  In  need 
of  your  vltAl  assistance. 
With  infinite  graUtude, 

Ev/uusroLop 


Tou  Cat  HiLP  THgM 

These  children  •  fled  their  village  In  Ch*- 
latenango.  El  Salvador,  when  army  bombers 
destroyed  their  homes,  fields  and  livestock. 
Now  they  and  their  families  are  returning 
to  rebuUd  their  lives— and  you  can  help 
them. 

$15  will  buy  one  hand  plow. 

$26  will  provide  one  month's  supply  of  vi- 
tamins for  150  children. 

$36  will  plant  one  half  acre  of  beans. 

$60  will  pay  for  enough  me<^clne  to  treat 
30  people  for  malaria. 

$100  will  plant  an  acre  of  com. 

$1000  win  provide  enough  tools  and  farm 
equipment  of  an  entire  village. 

Help  NEST  bring  new  Ufe  to  Chalaten- 
ango— and  all  of  El  Salvador. 

N£BT— New  El  Salvador  today. 

Amiisix     B.— CoRoanswoMAJi     PAnicu 

ScRxossn's  PDWnaAisnro  Lxma  roa  tbx 

NlCAXAOUA  Nktwobk.  1985 

Washiwctoh.  DC. 

DxAK  Fellow  Amxricak  Citizxh:  I  want 
you  to  Join  me  in  a  growing  nationwide  dtl- 
aens  movement  to  redeem  our  country's 
honor  by  reversing  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's tragically  misguided  policy  toward 
Nicaragua. 

Our  government  la  responsible  for  launch- 
ing a  terrorist  war  of  attrition  against  a 
poor  nation  with  a  population  about  the 
same  ss  that  of  my  home  state,  Colorado. 

Thousands  of  Nlcaraguans  have  been 
kiUed— and  thousands  more  have  been 
maimed  or  raped— by  the  so-called  "con- 
tras." 

Every  International  human  righU  group 
which  has  Investigated  the  contras'  war  has 
turned  up  appalling  evidence  of  repeated 
atrodtiea. 

And  our  tax  dollars  made  all  this  possible. 

Admiral  Stansfleld  Turner,  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  CIA.  recently  termed  the  Reagan 
Administration  policy  "state-supported  ter- 
rorism." 

My  constituents  in  Denver  want  no  part  of 
terrorism  and  rape.  I'm  sure  you  don't, 
either. 

In  fact,  recent  public  opinion  polls  reveal 
that  only  one  In  every  seven  Americans 
thinks  we  should  supply  military  aid  to  the 
contras.  Yet  the  AdminlstraUon  continues 
to  press  for  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
arm  and  supply  them  In  their  war  against 
the  people  of  Nicaragua. 

To  make  matters  even  worse,  the  X3&.  gov- 
ernment has  undermined  the  peace  negotia- 
tions undertaken  by  Nicaragua's  neighbors. 
It  has  created  severe  problems  for  the  Nlca- 
raguan  economy  by  Initiating  a  trade  em- 
brago.  And  it  has  escalated  the  war  of  rheto- 
ric beyond  belief  by  likening  the  contras  to 
our  Pounding  Fathers  and  the  brave  men 
and  women  of  the  French  Resistance. 

Well,  now  there  is  something  you  and  I 
can  do  about  this. 

If  you  want  to  change  our  country's  poli- 
cies toward  Nicaragua,  you  can  Join  me  In 
the  Nicaragua  Network. 

The  Nicaragua  Network  is  a  resourceful 
and  Imaginative  group  based  here  In  Wash- 
ington which  has  been  working  quietly  since 


'  (Photocrai>h  not  reproducible  for  the  Rkxmui.] 


1979  to  educate  the  American  public  about 
Nicaragua  and  to  build  people-to-people 
connections  between  our  two  countries. 

Working  with  a  bare-bones  budget, 
they've  accomplished  wonders: 

The  Nicaragua  Network  has  channeled 
over  $320,000  In  direct  material  aid  to  Nica- 
ragua, showing  the  humane  side  of  the 
American  character.  Its  goal  for  1985  Is  to 
deliver  another  $300,000. 

The  Nicaragua  Network  has  sent  over  700 
North  Americans  to  Nicaragua  as  members 
of  work  projects— to  help  In  reforestation, 
erosion  control  and  reconstruction  of  com- 
munity centers  ss  well  ss  pldilng  cotton  or 
coffee,  hundreds  more  are  scheduled  to 
depart  later  this  year. 

The  Nicaragua  Network  has  built  a  grass- 
roots network  of  150  local  committees  in  32 
stAtes  throughout  the  United  States.  And  It 
has  established  close  working  relationships 
with  nearly  all  the  other  major  national 
groups  working  to  bring  sanity  to  our  coun- 
try's Central  American  policies. 

There  are  many  ways  In  which  the  Nicara- 
gua Network  Is  refreshingly  unique: 

It  coordinates  its  work  with  other  groups, 
so  we  can  all  use  our  scarce  resources  more 
effectively— for  example.  leaving  lobbying 
on  Capitol  Hill  to  other  organizations  and 
funneling  its  material  aid  through  larger 
and  longer-established  groups  already  on 
the  scene.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  Nicara- 
gua Network  is  almost  invisible  as  a  result- 
but  it's  nonetheless  real  and  effective. 

It  organizes  protest  against  the  Adminis- 
tration's Nicaragua  policies,  but  It  also  takes 
positive  actions  to  show  the  true  face  of  the 
American  people.  For  example,  the  Nicara- 
gua Network  has  worked  with  city  councils 
in  ten  municipalities  which  have  established 
sister-city  relationshl[>s  with  Nicaraguan 
towns,  and  ten  more  are  in  the  worics. 

It's  helping  thousands  of  Americans  gain 
first-hand  knowledge  of  Nicaragua,  not  Just 
by  organizing  its  own  projects  and  helping 
other  groups  organize  theirs,  but  also  by 
helping  to  promote  and  facilitate  group  and 
Individual  travel  there.  Since  the  Nicaragua 
Network  was  founded  in  1979,  as  many  as 
50,000  U.S.  citizens  have  visited  Nicaragua. 
The  Nicaragua  Network  didn't  help  all  of 
them  travel  there— but  It's  doing  it's  best  to 
get  In  touch  with  them,  and  to  stay  In 
touch,  after  their  return. 

Its  material  aid  program— called  "Let 
Nicaragua  Live!"— is  not  Just  providing 
emergency  assistance  and  medical  aid  to 
cushion  the  blow  of  contra  attaclcs  and  the 
U.S.  trade  embargo.  It's  also  helping  build  a 
new  society:  training  rural  health  care  work- 
ers, suppljrlng  farm  co-ops.  and  building 
chlldcare  centers,  schools  and  clinics. 

There  are  many  ways  you  can  help  the 
Nicaragua  Network: 

You  can  display  the  eiKlosed  decal  on 
your  car  or  in  a  window  at  home. 

You  can  get  a  local  group— at  a  church  or 
syiugogue,  a  political  club,  a  student  group 
or  a  labor  union— to  become  a  local  commit- 
tee In  the  Nicaragua  Network. 

You  can  write  or  call  your  Representative 
in  Congress  and  express  your  feelings  about 
or  country's  support  of  the  contras — or 
write  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  your  local 
newspaper. 

But  more  than  anything  else,  the  Nicara- 
gua Network  needs  your  financial  support. 

You  and  I  receive  a  great  number  of  fund- 
raising  appeals  every  week,  and  many  of 
them  are  from  worthy,  hard-working  groups 
whose  goals  we  support.  But  in  a  complicat- 
ed and  difficult  world,  we  have  to  pick  and 
choose. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  hope  you'll  agree  with  me  that  this  criti- 
cal point  in  the  history  of  our  country,  the 
way  we  act  toward  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
is  an  Issue  of  the  very  highest  priority.  If 
you  do  agree,  I  hope  you'll  decide  to  give 
this  appeal  your  Immediate  attention. 

To  my  mind.  It's  absolutely  vital  that  you 
and  I  do  everything  within  our  power  to 
press  our  government  to  play  a  peaceable 
and  constructive  role  In  Nicaragua— and  to 
show  the  people  of  that  tiny,  struggling 
nation  that  we  wish  them  well. 

After  aU,  aren't  we  big  enough  and  rich 
enough  to  "Let  Nicaragua  Live?" 

You  can  help  the  Nicaragua  Network 
meet  the  immense  challenge  of  reversing 
our  country's  misguided  policy  toward  Nica- 
ragua by  sending  a  check  today  for  $100, 
$60,  or  even  $26.  Please  send  as  much  ss  you 
can  afford— but  send  It  without  delay. 

The  Nlcaragiia  Network  must  raise 
$33,940  simply  to  pay  its  bills  for  the  next 
90  days.  But  expenses  are  mounting  quickly 
In  the  current  crisis,  and  most  of  that  sum  Is 
needed  right  away. 

Some  day,  you  and  I  can  look  back  and 
know  that— whatever  anyone  else  did— we 
did  our  best  to  avert  disaster  and  regain  a 
sense  of  pride  in  our  country's  democratic 
tradition. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  support. 
Sincerely. 

Patricia  Scrbokdex. 
Member  of  Conffrets. 

PJS.  The  citizens'  movement  spearheaded 
by  the  Nicaragua  Network  is  built  on  contri- 
butions of  $25,  $50,  and  $100.  But  the  finan- 
cial reality  is  that  larger  contributions  are 
needed,  too.  If  you  can  afford  a  gift  of  $200 
or  more  and  want  a  tax  deduction,  please 
Join  me  as  a  sponsor  of  the  Nicaragua  Net- 
work by  making  your  check  payable  to  "Sis- 
ters of  Loretto/Nlcaragua  Network."  Small- 
er checks  should  be  made  out  simply  to  the 
"Nicaragua  Network." 

(Cable  I] 
Subject:  Third/Fourth  U.S.-Based  FMLN/ 
FDR  Support  Activities  Underway. 

1.  Summary.— The  FMLN/FDR  continues 
efforts  to  activate  its  U.S.-based  support 
network.  Coordinated  by  the  Washington, 
DC-based  National  Office  of  Salvadoran 
Communist  Party  front — organization 
CISPES  (Committee  in  Solidarity  with  the 
People  of  El  Salvador)  four  activities  have 
been  initiated  in  the  past  few  weeks:  the  No- 
vember 13-15  Fenastras  Labor  C<Hiventlon 
(ref  A),  the  November  22-23  UNTS/C1SPE8 
Conference  (Ref  B),  and  the  November  30- 
December  4  medical  aid  for  EH  Salvador 
visit.  A  fourth  effort  by  Berkeley,  Califor- 
nia-based new  El  Salvador  Today  (NEST)  Is 
also  underway  to  raise  funds  for  FMLN 
projects  In  FPL  areas  of  Influence  on  Chala- 
tenango  Province. 

2.  MAES. -Medical  Aid  for  El  Salvador 
(MAES)  aircraft  and  32  member  delegation 
arrived  In  El  Salvador  November  29.  Char- 
ter aircraft  delivered  medical  supplies  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  San  Salvador.  Point  of 
contact  in  the  Archbishopric's  office  Is  Rev. 
Octavio  Cruz,  who  hss  been  identified  by 
defectors  from  the  FMLN-controlled  non- 
governmental human  rights  commission  as 
a  point  of  contact  of  the  FMLN  In  the  Arch- 
bishopric. We  can  not  confirm  this  asser- 
tion. Delegation  began  a  four-day  fact  find- 
ing visit  including  briefing  by  charge  De- 
cember 1.  In  discussion,  delegation  mem- 
bers, who  Included  representatives  from  sev- 
eral other  UJB.  peace  and  church  groups,  de- 
scribed MAES  as  a  non-partisan  humanitari- 
an organization  primarily  concerned  about 
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the  internationally  protected  medical  rights 
of  civilians  living  In  areas  outside  govern- 
ment controls  (Note:  Congressional  sponaors 
of  MAES  Include;  Reps.  Conyers.  George 
Brown.  George  Crockett,  Ron  Dellums. 
Julian  Dixon,  Mervyn  Dymally,  Walter 
Fauntroy,  Thomas  Poglietta,  Robert  Oarda, 
Mickey  Leland,  Parren  Mitchell.  Pete  Stark. 
Bruce  Vento  and  Sen.  Tom  Harkin).  MAES 
reps  defended  the  August  1986  program  to 
provide  microsurgery  for  captured  PRTC- 
member  Nidia  Diaz  as  consistent  with 
group's  declared  charter.  Group  members 
did  not  comment  on  June  19,  1986  PRTC  as- 
sassination of  Embassy  marines,  Diaz's  ex- 
change for  the  kidnapped  daughter  of  Presi- 
dent Duarte  or  her  current  broadcasts  for 
Radio  Havana.  Group  was  denied  a  meeting 
with  President  Duarte  but  did  meet  with 
other  government  officials,  including  EMC 
Chief  General  Blandon.  Visit  has  received 
virtually  no  public  notice  in  the  local  media. 

3.  NEST.— A  fourth  FMLN  support  activi- 
ty is^so  underway.  New  El  Salvador  Today 
(NEST)  has  begun  a  fundraising  drive  for 
projects  in  FPL-lnfluenced  areas  of  North- 
em  Chalatenango.  NEST  defines  Itself  as  a 
"a  tax-exempt  non-profit  foundation  send- 
ing humanitarian  aid  to  those  whose  Uves 
are  most  affected  by  the  violence  of  the  U.S. 
supported  war."  Other  literature  states  that 
"today,  in  areas  protected  by  the  FMLN. 
zones  of  control,  300,000  Salvadorans  are  be- 
ginning to  live  new  lives,  to  build  a  new  soci- 
ety." Among  NEST'S  board  of  director's  is 
Berkeley,  CA.  Mayor  Gus  Newport  (New- 
port is  identified  as  a  member  of  the  World 
Peace  Council  and  the  U.S.  Peace  CounciL 
The  latter  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
CouncU  of  CISPES.  The  VS.  Peace  Council 
is  run  by  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
USA). 

4.  Congressional  testimony— BCayor  New- 
port testified  In  the  May  14,  1986  hearings 
before  the  House  Western  Hemisphere  Sul>- 
commlttee  on  the  "air  war"  in  El  Salvador 
concerning  his  March  1985  visit  to  FPL 
"zones  of  control"  in  Chalaterumgo.  This  Is 
the  same  area  visited  In  September-October 

1985  by  medical  aid  for  El  Salvador  Director 
Sand  Brim  and  President  (Christina  Cort- 
wrlght  (Note:  Dave  Cortwright  Is  Executive 
Director  of  SANE  and  was  a  partidpant  in 
the  UNTS  Conference. 

The  NEST  fundraising  request  went  out 
under  the  signature  of  Rep.  John  Conyers 
(D-MI>  who  also  testified  in  the  May  14. 

1986  hearings.  (Note:  Reps.  Conyers,  Dym- 
ally and  Dellums  hosted  a  reception  wel- 
coming NEST  to  Washington  July  10.  1986. 
Ms.  Scott,  AA  to  Conyers  submitted  a  state- 
ment for  the  record  in  the  May  14  hearings 
on  her  travels  of  April  24-  May  4,  1986  to 
Chalatenango  as  a  memt>er  of  a  delegation), 
Ref  (A)  noted  the  partidpation  of  Rep  Mi- 
chael Urquhart  at  the  UNTS/CISPES  con- 
ference and  that  he  had  also  testified  in  the 
hearing  on  behalf  of  the  Washington  area 
labor  committee  on  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean.  Ellen  Purcell.  who  testified 
In  the  hearing  on  behalf  of  San  Francisco 
Archbishop  John  Quliui  Executive  Director 
of  the  Salvadoran  Humanitarian  Air  Re- 
search and  Education  Foundation 
(SHARE).  Purcell  traveUed  to  El  Salvador 
in  late  October  as  part  of  the  MAES  ad- 
vance team. 

Members  of  the  various  visiting  groups 
have  all  indicated  to  the  emtwssy  that  they 
Intend  to  continue  their  efforts  to  terminate 
U.S.  military  assistance  to  El  Salvador,  that 
they  believe  the  climate  will  be  changed  in 
the  wake  of  the  Iran-Contra  issue,  and  they 
Intend  to  press  early  on  in  the  new  session 
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I  (or  bMilniB  on  tbe  nndlnti  of 

rfA  on  um  raaulU  of  their  vMU 

and  tfeo  nvulnaimat  to  prapuo  oongrMrtnn- 
•1  taatknony.  th*  uiiitHMy  rvooouiMna*  tiiM 
^mutmtaU  «orly  on  Mtabilsh  with  the 
in^fBiiMif  of  the  relevBnt  oommltteee  the 
kaduraund  on  the  offn^thw  mentioned 
In  iiiiilwi  rapotttns.  CISPn  Uter«ture  on- 
pMtiy  autOB  lU  Mipport  of  the  gMLN/yPR. 
Purther  taekcround  on  CISFSB  and  the 
tnterloeidnc  reiatlooehliM  of  the  wtoua 
tivA  noupe  to  oontolned  In  the  Novoaber 
t  IMI  atotenente  for  the  ooncrealonal 
i;oafd  by  Rene.  Cr«»e.  and  BUey.  Theee 
■tefwiMinti  lecorded  at  that  time  are  taaed 
on  a  atudy  of  CI8PCB  pubilahed  by  J.  Mi- 
chael Waller  of  the  United  StudenU  of 
America  P^oundatloD.  The  Waller  Document 
la  baaed  prtanarOy  on  the  Parld  Handal  doc- 
ument releaaed  by  the  department  which 
ezpoaed  the  eatabUahment  of  CISPIS  in 
October  19M  by  Farld  HandaL  brother  of 
Salvadoran  Communlat  Party  Head  Shaflk 
w.~i»i  and  on  the  CISPn-drculated  State 
Department  diment  memo  enUtled  "Dlaoent 
Paper  on  O  Salvador  and  Central  America 
dated  November  6.  19M  which  was  IdenU- 
fled  by  the  Department  u  a  KOB  acUvc 
mtanirr  Activity  over  the  peat  few  weeks 
by  itiiar  Pront  gnrapa  l>  conalatent  with  the 
pattern  eatabUahed  by  CI8PBB  alnoe  lU  In- 
ception. 

(Cable  SI 
Subjeet:  Backsraimd  on  PMLN/PDR  VA 
Support  Campaign 
1  FvOamtxm  la  article  from  July/Au(\jst 
IMM  taaue  of  Alert  (deacrtbed  In  thia  pubU- 
catlon  aa  foUowa:  Alert  la  the  national  pubU- 
catkm  of  the  Committee  In  lolldartty  with 
the  People  of  D  Sahrador  (ClBPlg)-  Pound- 
ed In  October  19M.  CISPBB  aeeka  to  edu- 
cate and  mobUlae  public  opinion  acalnat 
UJB.  Intervention  In  B  Salvador  and  Central 
America  and  In  aoUdarlty  with  the  PMLN- 
PDR.  the  ledtlmate  repreaenUUve  of  the 
aalvadoran  people.  CISPBB  acUvitlea  In- 
clude fundralainc  and  leglalaUve  campalgna. 
educational  and  outreach  procrama,  and 
mam  mobOliatlona.  conducted  on  national, 
regional,  and  local  graaarooU  levels.) 

2.  Begin  text  of  article:  Material  Aid 
Tralnliw  MobQiMa  for  t^  Million  Goal. 

CISPE8  haa  doaed  lU  campaign  to  stop 
the  bombing,  and  haa  now  begun  s  new 
cycle  of  material  aid  fundraising  as  part  of 
our  r*—r**g"  to  promote  peace  with  Justice 
In  D  Salvador. 

The  culminating  event  of  "stop  the  bomb- 
ing" took  place  on  June  30  In  Washington. 
D.C.— a  dinner  to  benefit  CISPBB*  healing 
the  wounds  of  war  medical  campaign  in 
which  CISPES  pledged  to  ralae  $130,000  for 
medical  aid  for  El  Salvador  and  Salvadoran 
medical  relief  fund.  The  dinner  Itself  raised 
over  $1.S00.  and  featured  as  speakers  Ous 
Newport,  the  mayor  of  Berkeley.  CA.  and 
VIoletta  Delffulo.  a  Salvadoran  physician. 

CISPBB  kicked  off  lU  new  cycle  of  materi- 
al aid  fundraising  with  a  material  aid  train- 
ing In  Washington.  D.C.  July  »-13.  The  Na- 
tional Ooordlnaton  Conference  in  May  set 
the  ambitious  goal  of  $380,000  to  be  raised 
by  December,  and  called  for  this  training  to 
help  us  meet  the  challenge.  The  NCC  desig- 
nate the  money  to  fund  projects  for  new  El 
aalvador  today  (NE8T).  medical  aid  for  El 
Salvador  and  Salvadoran  Medical  Relief 
Pund. 

POurteen  people  attended  the  material  aid 
training  repreaenting  10  commltteea  In  the 
New  England.  Mld-Atiantlc.  Midweat.  and 
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Northwaat  reglona.  Ken  Jaeoba.  fonaarly  of 
NEST  of  Betkely.  led  the  training  aa  the 
new  national  office  material  aid  coordina- 
tor. He  '«''-*'««*■  the  moat  Important  contri- 
bution of  the  training  to  be  the  trainees'  In- 
Liciaanrt  understanding  of  Just  how  critical 
BMlertal  aid  work  Is  In  the  solidarity  move- 
ment. The  training  also  increased  partici- 
pants' undentanding  of  how  to  carry  out 
material  aid  work,  particularly  how  to  Inte- 
grate it  with  the  rest  of  the  program.  The 
partldpanU  learned  In  skills  workahopa  how 
to  do  outreach,  bring  new  people  Into  com- 
mittees, and  Incraaae  their  visibtllty  within 
the  community  through  their  material  aid 


One  of  the  primary  obJecUvee  of  the 
training  was  to  show  the  partlclpanU  that 
they  could  raise  s  lot  more  material  aid 
than  they  thought  they  could— and  the  in- 
miratlon  proved  Immediate.  A  goal  of  $1,500 
had  been  set  (or  the  hands-on  phone-bank- 
ing and  streetwork.  and  the  trainees  sur- 
passed it  by  raising  $a.»0.  

Trainers  included  staff  from  NEST,  the 
CISPES  National  Office,  and  CISPES  re- 
clonal  offloea.  Diane  Oreene  from  NEST 
told  the  trainees  that  those  who  raise  mate- 
rial aid  for  El  Salvador  should  feel  personal- 
ly naponsible  for  the  thousands  of  lives 
that  are  aaved  through  material  aid.     

Beth  Westgarde  of  San  Prandaco  CISPBB 
gave  s  workship  on  producing  dance-a- 
thona.  Beth  has  worked  (or  two  yean  on 
Olve  Peace  A  Danoe  (OPAD).  a  13-hour 
dance  marathon  which  after  three  years  has 
became  a  bay  area  tradition,  and  an  aaton- 
iahlngly  successful  fundraiser.  3.600  dancers 
partk^lpated  in  OPAD  '80.  sponsored  by  San 
Pranclsco  and  Oakland/Berkeley  CISPES 
and  the  San  Pranclsco  Preeae.  The  event 
gioaacfl  an  Incredible  $110,000.  netting  over 
$70,000  and  Oakland/Berkeley  CISPES  ear- 
marked half  of  their  share  for  their  medical 
aid  for  El  Salvador  project.  (POr  more  infor- 
mation call  San  Francisco  or  Oakland/ 
Berkeley  CISPES  st  (415)  S61-0435  or  (416) 
944-3636.)  ,    ^ 

The  partlclpanU  agreed  that  one  of  the 
greatest  strengths  of  the  training  was  iu 
guooeaa  in  brbiglng  together  people  from  dif- 
ferent slaed  communities  and  different  geo- 
graphic areas  to  share  experiences  and  work 
together.  The  trainees  are  now  energised  to 
take  on  the  $250,000  goal:  most  importanUy. 
they're  ready  to  take  the  training  back  to 
their  committees  and  to  other  committees 
In  their  area,  and  pass  on  the  information 
and  the  inspiration  they  received. 

SuBjacr  OuBaaiuA  PniAiicaa— Whh«  Dobs 
Trx  Momv  Com  Pkom? 

1.  This  is  an  action  message.  See  para  20. 

2.  Summary.— SliKe  1080.  the  Parabundo 
Marti  National  Uberation  Front  (PMLN) 
has  conducted  a  wldeapread  guerrilla  war 
that  has  proved  costly  In  human  and  mate- 
rial terms.  The  PMLN  receives  moat  of  iU 
arms  through  Nicaragua  and  other  Commu- 
nist bloc  countries.  However,  the  bulk  of  lU 
funds  come  from  donations  collected  In 
western  democraciea  as  weU  as  funds  chan- 
neled to  It  by  sympathetic  human  righU 
groups,  unions,  and  elements  in  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  The  PLMN  supplemenU  this 
Income  with  contributions  from  the  Social- 
ist Bloc  and  local  Salvadoran  collaborators 
and  Income  obtained  (rom  kidnappings  and 
the  collection  o(  ■war  taxes. "  Western  dona- 
tions have  declined  In  the  last  two  years, 
while  the  support  of  Socialist  states  remains 
static.  To  cover  the  restating  budgetary 
shortfaU.  the  PMLN  has  increasingly  resort- 
ed the  banditry,  extortion  and  kidnapping. 
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the  primary  funding  aouroes  of  the  1970's. 
In  the  abaenee  of  new  aoureea  of  funding. 
We  may  expect  theae  acUvltiea  to  increase 
sufaatantlally  In  the  near  future. 

Much  of  the  information  for  this  repmt 
fmmm  from  an  Interview  with  former  PMLN 
guerrilla  leader  Mlgoel  Caatellanoa.  who 
•erved  on  the  Pinanoe  Committee  of  the 
I\>pular  Poroes  of  liberation  (PPL)  In  1078 
and  defected  from  the  movement  in  1985. 
Additional  Information  was  provided  from 
the  documenU  captured  in  April  1065  with 
Nidla  DIaa.  commandante  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Party  of  Central  American  Workers 
(PRTC)— another  of  the  five  organisations 
making  up  the  PMLN.  Salvadorans  who 
were  victims  of  guerrilla  extortion  also  pro- 
vided first  hand  accounts  of  guerrilla  fund- 
raising  efforts. 

Par  secatate:  This  document,  as  prepared 
by  mlaslon.  Is  unclaaalfled.  Request  depart- 
ment review  and  declassify.  This  message 
may  be  read  in  conjunction  with  San  Salva- 
dor 8057  (revoluUonary  networking)  to  gain 
a  comprehensive  view  of  guerrilla  political 
activities  in  the  U.S. 

3.  Guerrilla  finance  in  the  seventies.- 
During  the  seventies,  the  Salvadoran  insur- 
gency was  a  small  urban-based  force  which 
relied  on  terrorising  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic elite  for  most  of  iU  funds.  Due  to  iU 
small  slse.  guerrilla  financial  requlremenU 
for  food,  housing,  and  other  recurring  coeU 
were  modest;  however,  the  guerrillas  had  to 
purchase  their  arms  on  the  high-priced 
world  market.  The  guerrillas  acquired  moat 
of  their  funds  from  1070s  kidnappings  con- 
ducted In  San  Salvador.  This  enabled  them 
simultaneously  to  support  themselves  and 
to  terrorijse  the  urt>an  rich. 

4.  The  transformation  to  guerrilla  war- 
fare: An  expensive  proposition.— Spurred  by 
government  and  right-wing  repressive  meas- 
ures, the  PMLN  was  transformed  (rom  a 
self-sustaining  urban  force  into  a  large, 
rural-based  guerrilla  army.  This  dramatical- 
ly altered  the  nature  of  their  fiscal  require- 
ments. Prom  1080  onward,  the  guerrillas  no 
longer  had  to  worry  about  (inancing  the 
purchase  o(  arms  and  ammunition.  Muni- 
tions (lowed  quantity  from  Nicaragua  and 
other  Communist  bloc  countries.  The 
PMLN  had  only  to  guarantee  the  safe  pas- 
sage of  the  weapons.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, guerrilla  leaders  found  themselves  con- 
fronted with  millions  of  dollars  o(  expenses 
to  provision  their  rapidly  expanding  army. 

5.  Where  does  the  money  go?— The  docu- 
menU captured  In  April  1085  with  PRTC 
commandante  Nidla  Diaz  included  a  number 
of  financial  documenU.  among  which  was 
an  estimated  budget  (or  1084.  Projected 
annual  expenditures  for  1984  for  the  PRTC 
alone  were  about  $580  thousand.  Housing, 
food,  and  health-related  expenditures  ac- 
counted (or  the  bulk  o(  the  projected  out- 
lays. The  PRTC  also  budgeted  $10,300 
yearly  for  trips  to  obtain  external  financing, 
$15,000  to  cover  overseas  subscriptions  to 
newspapers  and  magaslnes.  and  $500  (or 
International  phone  calU.  Funds  were  also 
required  to  purchase  and  (uel  vehicles  and 
buy  other  provisions  and  supplies. 

6.  Support  from  the  Eastr-Let  them  eat 
rifles.- The  guerrilla  organisaUons  original- 
ly planned  to  obtain  the  buU  of  their  funds 
from  fraternal  Socialist  States.  To  their 
dismay,  although  weapons  were  provided, 
only  Cuba,  Libya,  and.  to  a  lesser  extent, 
Nicaragua  were  responsive  to  requesU  (or 
money.  According  to  CasUllanos,  Pacundo 
Ouardado,  a  member  o(  the  PPL  and  o(  the 
Finance  Committee  o(  the  PMLN,  visited 
Libya  in  1981.  During  his  visit  Col.  Muamar 
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Qadhafl  offered  the  PMLN  $4  million  In 
direct  assistance.  By  1984,  at  least  $2  million 
had  be«n  delivered.  East  Germany,  In  con- 
trast, offered  only  uniforms  and  medicine  to 
the  guerrillas.  The  Soviet  Union  ignored  all 
direct  raquesU  for  help,  preferring  to  chan- 
nel IU  assistance  through  Cuba.  The  extent 
of  past  (and  current)  Soviet  aaalstanoe  to 
the  PMLN  is  therefore  very  difflcun  to  esU- 
mate. 

7.  Direct  ftmd-ralsing  efforU  In  the 
West— The  Western  democracies  became 
the  largest  source  of  cash  (or  the  guerrillas 
during  the  1080's.  The  various  constituent 
fronU  of  the  PMLN  and  iU  poUtical  ally, 
the  Revolutionary  Democratic  Front  (PDR) 
set  up  "solidarity"  organisations  In  Western 
Europe,  the  United  States.  Canada,  and 
other  LAtin  American  countries.  In  church- 
es and  town  halls,  on  campuses  and  street 
comers,  these  support  groups  painted  a  hor- 
rific picture  of  government  oppression  and 
portrayed  the  PMLN-nSR  as  a  force  for 
poaltlve  change.  The  reaulting  funds  soon 
became  the  moat  important  source  of 
income  for  the  PMLN.  raising  millions  of 
dollars  in  hard  currency.  In  1963,  for  exam- 
ple, the  "Arms  for  El  Salvador"  campaign  in 
West  Germany  raised  approximately  $2  mil- 
lion (or  the  Popular  Forces  o(  Liberation 
(PPL). 

8.  Prom  PMLN  records.- The  documenU 
captured  with  Nidla  Diaz  clearly  redect  the 
dominant  role  of  external  funding  aa  a 
source  of  guerrilla  financing.  One  of  the 
documents,  dated  April  10,  1984.  provided  a 
complete  accounting  of  PRTC  dollar  and 
colon  aocounU  In  1963.  During  1983.  93  per- 
cent of  the  PRTC's  total  annual  revenues 
came  from  direct  dollar  donations.  Accord- 
ing to  the  captured  financial  records,  total 
dollar  recelpU  came  to  $389,954.  The  PRTC 
during  1983/84  was  the  smallest  of  the  guer- 
rilla armies,  and  probably  represented  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  guerrilla  com- 
batanU  In  El  Salvador.  Assuming  other 
guerrilla  organizations  received  similar 
levels  of  direct  dollar  contributions  from 
Western  sources  relative  to  the  size  of  their 
groups,  we  conservatively  estimate  that  at 
least  $4  million  was  donated  to  the  PlOiN  in 
1983. 

9.  Development  projects— To  feed  hungry 
guerrillas.— In  addition  to  the  direct  contri- 
butions which  were  openly  associated  with 
the  Leftist  cause,  the  PMLN-PDR  set  Itself 
up  in  the  economic  development  business, 
them  proceeded  to  siphon  off  the  bulk  of 
the  project  assistance  to  PMLN  combatanU. 
Former  PMLN  Comandante  Castellanos  has 
provided  a  detailed  explanation  of  how 
theae  organizations  function.  In  1981.  Guil- 
lermo  Ungo'i  National  Revoluntlonary 
Movement  (MNR— one  of  three  parties  be- 
longing to  the  PDR)  founded  the  Social 
Action  Investment  Center  (CIAS).  The 
CIAS  collected  donations  from  humanitari- 
an organizations  and  the  general  public  spe- 
cifically to  support  PMLN  proJecU  in  EH  Sal- 
vador. The  proJecU  were  in  areas  of  strong 
PMLN  persistence  and  directed  to  their 
"masas"  support  base.  A  typical  project  in- 
volved the  purchase  of  seed  and  fertilizer 
for  peasant  followers  of  the  PPL.  According 
to  CasteUanoa,  many  of  the  proJecU  were 
fictitious,  created  to  bnpreas  Westerners 
with  the  PPL's  technical  sophistication, 
compassion,  and  economic  need.  Only  about 
30  percent  of  these  donations  actually 
reached  the  proJecU:  the  PPL  used  the 
other  70  percent  to  maintain  IU  combatanU. 

The  su<»eas  of  the  CIAS-PPL  effort  en- 
couraged other  PMLN  groupa  to  tap  private 
development   sssistsnoe   funds   to  support 
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their  war  efforU.  The  proliferation  of  these 
groups  snd  the  FMLN's  greed  to  mine  this 
rich  and  easy  vein  was  counterproductive. 
So  little  care  was  taken  to  maintain  the 
facade  of  requesting  funds  for  legitimate  de- 
velopment proJecU.  that.  In  at  least  one 
case,  two  different  guerrilla  groups  present- 
ed virtually  identical  project  proposals  to 
the  same  international  group.  The  CIAS 
and  the  other  "Development"  Pront  Groups 
eventually  lost  credibility  in  the  West 
Donor  agencies  began  to  require  detaUed  ac- 
counting of  the  use  of  their  funds,  including 
photographs  of  the  projecU  and  copies  of 
receipts.  The  ability  of  the  CIAS  to  collect 
funds  for  the  PPL  diminished  In  1984,  and  it 
was  eventually  disbanded. 

ID.  More  from  Nidla  Diaz.— The  Nidla 
Diaz  dociunenU  reflect  that  the  PRTC  also 
mlliced  the  development  proJecU  as  a  source 
of  finance.  The  colon  account  shows  re- 
ceipU  of  $21,996.50  from  "proJecU"  in  1983, 
or  five  percent  of  total  PRTC  revenues.  The 
same  April  1984  report  proJecU  a  budget  for 
1984  and  UsU  as  a  method  to  obtain  funds 
"an  Increase  in  proJecU  proposed  to  CIAS, 
TJaronia,  and  other  sources."  The  picture 
had  clearly  changed  by  1985.  In  a  section 
entitled  "The  Humanizatlon  Source,"  a  doc- 
ument explaining  financing  sources  dated 
16  March  1985  and  addressed  to  Front  Com- 
manders cynically  sUtes  that  "in  the  last 
few  years  a  good  quantity  of  funds  from 
these  sgencles  has  been  received  by  present- 
ing proJecU  that  need  developing  in  various 
zones.  It  is  essential  to  develop  the  proJecU 
in  an  effective  way  sint^  reporU  have  to  be 
furnished  in  case  of  a  visit  from  the  agen- 
cies *  *  *  being  able  to  show  proof,  we  lose 
credibility  •  •  •  ourselves  off  from  the  possi- 
bility of  receiving  •  •  •  resources." 

11.  The  Church  steps  In.— With  the  dis- 
crediting of  CIAS  and  other  guerrilla  fronU 
development  agencies,  the  Catholic  Church, 
*  *  *  Dlaconla,  became  a  leading  manage- 
ment agency  for  funnellng  private  develop- 
ment donations  to  qualified  proJecU.  Ac- 
cording to  Castellanos.  the  church's  involve- 
ment brought  with  It  much  tighter  controls 
over  the  use  of  the  funds.  For  example,  the 
church-sponsored  proJecU  required  the  ap- 
proval of  local  parish  priesU.  The  closer 
controls  •  •  •  stymied  widespread  guerrilla 
appropriation  of  project  funds.  Castellanos 
said  there  were  *  *  *  complalnU  within  the 
PMLN  because  the  church  *  *  *  UtUe  for 
PMLNproJecU. 

12.  The  "Human  RighU"  link.- As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  diminution  of  project  fund- 
ing, the  PMLN  fronU  were  forced  to  create 
new.  more  *  *  *  fund-raising  organizations 
in  the  West  *  *  *  of  these  new  groups— 
CRIPDES  ((Christian  Committee  *  *  *  the 
displaced  of  El  Salvador),  CDHES  (Non- 
Govemment  Human  RlghU  Commission  of 
El  Salvador),  Comadres  (C^ommittee  of 
Mothers  and  Relatives  of  PoUtical  Prison- 
ers, Disappeared  and  Assassinated  of  El  Sal- 
vador Monslgnor  Oscar  Amulfo  Romero), 
and  CONIP  (National  Coordinating  Confer- 
ence of  the  Popular  Church)  were  eaaentlal- 
ly  reconstituted  versions  of  the  CIAS— they 
solicited  funds  (or  humanitarian  reporU 
and  channeled  the  (unds  to  PMLN  fronU. 
Some  of  these  groups  have  reoratly  lost 
credibility  as  well— particularly  since  the 
recent  defection  and  public  testimony  of 
two  of  their  members  in  Jime— and  they  will 
likely  be  reincarnated  under  new  names,  ac- 
cording to  CasteUanoa. 

13.  Labor  organizations  channel  funds  to 
guerrillas.— The  guerrillas  have  found  that 
they  can  obtain  a  substantial  amount  of 
capital  from  donations  from  labor  unions 
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which  they  contnrt.  Groupa  Uke  PENAS- 
TRAS  (National  Federation  of  Worken' 
Uniona),  PUSS  (United  Federation  of  Salva^ 
doran  Unions),  ASIES  (Indep«ident  Union 
AaaodaUon  of  EI  Salvador),  ANDES  (Na- 
tional Assodatkm  of  Salvadoran  Educa- 
tors—21st  of  June),  and  CCACBB  (C^onfeder- 
ation  of  Cooperative  Associations  of  El  Sal- 
vador) all  channel  Western  donations  to  the 
FPL.  As  "representatives"  of  the  Salvadoran 
working  class,  theae  organizations  attract 
sympathy  and  support  fran  many  Western- 
ers who  would  not  consciously  assist  a  Com- 
munist Insurgency.  CasteUanoa  stated  that 
the  wife  of  French  Preaident  Prancola  Mit- 
terrand provided  ANDB8  with  $40,000  In 
1984,  much  of  which  found  iU  way  to  the 
PPL's  coffers.  Castellanos  estimates  that 
the  FPL  receives  about  50  percent  of  the 
funds  donated  by  the  West  to  labor  groups 
Uke  ANDES. 

14.  Auxiliary  funding  sources.— Assistance 
from  abroad,  though  substantial,  has  never 
provided  enough  money  to  fund  the  guerril- 
la effort  completely.  The  guerrlUaa  have 
thus  found  it  necessary  to  supplement  their 
income  with  local  means  of  support.  Relying 
on  local  sources  for  each  month's  revenue  is 
not  possible,  as  a  memo  which  accompanied 
the  PRTC's  10  April  1984  financial  report 
noted.  Flows  may  be  relatively  strong  one 
month,  then  dry  up  completely  the  next. 
Unlike  the  external  financing  and  the 
project  financing,  which  are  centraUy  con- 
trolled by  each  guerrilla  organization,  auxil- 
iary funding  sources  are  managed  Independ- 
ently at  the  front  or  sub-front  level.  C^aah  is 
also  sent  from  Nicaragua.  In  1986,  for  In- 
stance, a  lada  from  Nicaragua  crashed  in 
Honduras.  A  search  of  the  vehicle  revealed 
secret  compartmenU  which  contained  arms 
and  $27,400  in  cash.  Castellanos  said  this 
was  not  destined  for  the  FFl^  and  he  ooiwid- 
ered  it  "amateurish." 

15.  CoUaborators.- The  guerrillas  prefer, 
of  course,  to  obtain  (unds  through  dona- 
tions o((ered  by  collaborators.  This  Is  a 
painless,  easy  way  to  procure  money,  but  it 
is  not  lucrative,  because  FMIM  collabora- 
tors are  few  and  generaUy  relatively  poor.  A 
letter  dated  March  13.  1984,  which  was  cap- 
tured with  Nldia  Diaz  ilnninnm  recent 
progress  In  generating  resources.  "The 
ranch  will  be  ready  shortly  and  wUl  be 
handed  over  to  some  collaborators.  We  have 
thought  about  sending  Victor  to  the  front 
His  wife  wiU  remain  in  SanU  Tecla  and  help 
set  up  a  smaU  business." 

16.  Kidnappings.— Another  guerrilla  fund- 
raising  technique  involves  kidnapping.  The 
FMLN  does  not  discriminate  In  the  selecUon 
of  iU  victims:  it  kidnaps  smaU  cotton  farm- 
ers in  Usulutan  and  big  businessmen  in  San 
Salvador.  A  survey  of  recent  inddenU  shows 
that  ransoms  range  from  as  Uttle  as  $30  to 
more  than  $60,000,  with  the  bulk  in  the 
$4,000  to  $6,000  range.  By  early  1986.  the 
need  for  money  had  driven  the  guerrillas  to 
seek  to  rebuUd  their  capabttlty  to  conduct 
large-scale  kidnapping  activltlea.  The  FMLN 
conducted  kidnapping  o[>eratlons  in  Costa 
Rica  and  Honduras;  Caatellanoa  attributea 
the  kidnapping  of  a  Japaneae  buaineaaman 
in  CoaU  Rica  ba  the  early  1980s  to  the  n>L. 

Although  potentially  far  more  lucrative 
than  contributions  from  collaborators,  this 
strategy  is  problematic.  It  is  difficult  and 
expensive  to  create  urban  commando  unlU 
which  are  capable  of  carrying  out  suoceaaful 
kidnappings.  The  task  is  aU  the  more  diffi- 
cult now,  because  the  urban  Infrastructure 
of  the  guerrillas  Is  in  shambles  as  a  result  of 
the  government's  thorough  Investigations  of 
the  Inez  Duarte  kidnapping  and  the  Zona 
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Altbovch  In  need  of  sddl- 
„„^-  prof eaiofttltam.  the  Mcurtty  f oroei 
bftve  Improved  ttaatr  antl-tenwtat  capitMU- 
ttee.  Tbe  Udnepptng  of  weelthy  menben  of 
Ban  BatnOut*  eUte  would  prove  botta  Ideo- 
Vffjt— ny  nttefytiw  and  reauuMraUve  to  tbe 
FMUf .  but  tbe  luerrOlai  do  not  now  appear 
to  be  In  tbe  poaltlon  to  eamr  out  many  of 
tbeae  operattana. 

Aa  a  leault,  FMLM  croupa  direct  tbe  bulk 
of  tbeir  opfirathw  acalnat  amall  f aimefa  In 
numl— and  lenefaUir  tanpovertrtjed-areaa. 
Thta  plaoea  the  ■rtf-proelalmed  "repreaenta- 
ttvw  of  the  paopte"  in  the  uncomfortable 
poaltlon  of  TietlmlBer.  The  vlctlma  rarely 
have  anythtaw  to  do  with  the  government 
and  an  often  indlvlduala  of  modeM  meana. 
Iiirtturt  tttooe  fcHPtiTf^  by  one  guerrUla 
front  are  aomettaMB  aympathlaera  of  an- 
etber  on  more  than  one  oeoaalon.  mya  Ca»- 
^^i«iwi«,  thla  type  of  mlaUke  baa  itralned 
ivlDttoiM  between  allied  tuerrlUa  banda. 
Tbte  ^«i«H  of  Inflchtinc  baa  alao  been  re- 
voalad  in  numeroua  captured  documenta. 

n.  War  taxea.— "War  taxea"  provide  an- 
other meaiM  of  guerrilla  finanoe.  Thla  la  the 
guerrtUa  term  for  the  banditry  and  black- 
mall  which  they  perpetrate.  OuerrUlai 
■ometlmea  atop  buaea  and  rob  or  "aoUdt" 
money  and  watches  from  the  Indigent, 
vorklnc-clam  paaaengera.  They  alao  demand 
extortion  paymenta  (often  a  combination  of 
eaah  "wt  provlaiona)  from  farmers  and  buai- 
ncaamen  who  work  In  area*  of  guerrUla  ac- 
tivity. Becaiae  of  FMLH  weakncas  In  Salva- 
doran  dtlea.  urban  dwellers  and  busineaaea 
uaually  ai«  not  subject  to  war  taxea.  Accord- 
ing to  CaatHlf""-,  tbe  FICLN  leadership 
doca  not  like  to  rely  on  these  aetlvlUes.  be- 
cauM  they  reveal  the  guerrtUaa  as  enemies 
of  the  people  and  make  It  difficult  for  the 
If  iVrihlr  to  prevent  their  groupa  from  de- 
teriorating Into  bands  of  common  thieves. 

Two  typical  examples  of  war  taxes  follow. 
The  manager  of  a  small  coffee  (arm  re- 
ceived a  form  letter  tn  late  19W  from  the 
FMLN  Informing  him  that  If  he  wished  to 
barveat  his  coffee  In  peace,  he  had  to: 

(A)  Comply  with  the  salary  schedule  en- 
dorsed by  the  FlfLN:  ..«»„. 

(B)  Pay  10.000  colones  In  caah  ($2,000): 

(C)  Deliver  1ft  pounds  of  aluminum  oxide. 
10  pouMta  of  potassium  chlorate.  10  meters 
of  slow  wick,  and  10  fladea. 

The  manager  was  given  17  days  to  pur- 
chaae  and  deUver  the  caah  and  the  goods. 
Another  grower,  who  received  a  similar 
form  letter,  faced  much  stiffer  demands. 
This  time  the  guenlllaa  demanded  350.000 
colones  ($60,000).  100  pounds  each  of  alumi- 
num oxide  and  potassium  chlorate,  aoo 
Mmt'^g  capa.  and  a  rotary  multloopier.  The 
coffee  grower  had  only  11  days  to  respond. 

Ouerrillas  alao  asked  for  boota.  materlate 
for  unifonns.  and  knapaarfcs    as  weU  as 

money.  

Nooetheleas.  as  foreign  funding  sources 
Htwitnirti,  some  fronU  Increaalngly  rely  on 
war  taxea.  C^asteUanos  says  that  since  19S4 
the  San  Vicente  front  of  the  FPL  has  re- 
ceived much  of  iU  funds  from  war  tax  col- 
lections.  Property  owners  In  a  village  in  the 
western  shadow  of  the  San  Vicente  volcano 
report  that  guerrilla  harassment  over  the 
peat  year  has  been  at  IU  highest  level  In 
years.  A  middle  claaa  reaident  of  the  vUlage 
was  kidnapped  and  ransom  notes  were  dis- 
tributed not  only  to  his  family,  but  to  a 
,li,Tf«i  of  the  leading  villagers  as  well.  (Al- 
though many  of  the  villagers  did  not  accede 
to  the  extortion  demanda.  the  victim  even- 
tuaUy  waa  released.)  The  guerrillas  also  pre- 
vented property  owners  from  harvesting 
from  the  higher  elevations.  Posing  as  smaU 
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faraera.  they  harveatad  the  coffee  them- 
selves and  sold  It  to  Incafe.  Transportation 
Interruptions  and  collections  of  war  taxes 
have  greatly  Increased  In  frequency  In  this 
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IS.  C«irrent  trends  In  guerrilla  finance.— 
Plnancea  are  a  grave  problem  for  the 
PMUI.  CasUllanos  estimates  the  PPL's 
amount  of  nofunllltary  expenses  tn  IMS  at 
aoO.OOO  cokmes:  Its  monthly  income  from 
external  donaftnna  had  dropped  from  300- 
400.000  oolonea  In  earlier  years  to  300.000  In 
19M.  It  had  to  collect  the  rest  from  IU 
union  allies  and  through  auxiliary  meas- 
urea.  The  crux  of  the  shortfall  ilea  in  the  in- 
creasing difficulty  of  raising  funds  for  the 
Salvadoran  guerrilla  movement  In  the  west. 
Past  donors  are  no  longer  convinced  of  the 
inevitability  of  guerrUla  victory,  and  they 
have  turned  their  sttenUon  to  newly  urgent 
areaa  of  struggle  Uke  ChUe  and  South 
Africa.  Parrlnc  ^ectacular  r%llM  mUltary 
triumphs  on  severe  poUtlcal  or  human 
rlghU  deterioration  in  D  Salvador,  the  de- 
cline In  weatem  contributions  to  the  guerril- 
las wlU  accelerate. 

Unices  the  guerrillas  manage  to  convince 
the  sodaUst  FICC  to  Increase  IU  financial 
amlstanoe  to  their  cause,  they  wUl  find  It 
necessary  to  deepen  their  reliance  on  auxU- 
lary  measurea.  Because  potential  Increaaes 
In  collaborator  donations  are  marginal,  the 
FMLN  wUl  have  to  coUect  more  war  taxes 
and  conduct  more  kldnappln«  operations. 
especiaUy  of  wealthy  targeU.  The  financial 
exlgendea  of  FMLN  guerriUa  warfare  wiU 
subject  Salvadorans  to  heightened  levels. 

19.  •  •  •  Directed    from:    this    dociunent 
•  •'•    use    for    central    congressional    and 

•  •  • 
ao.  AcUon  request.— Request  department 

review,  revise  where  appropriate  or  needed, 
and  declassify.  Upon  declassification,  please 

•  •  •  all 


[Cable  41 
Subject:  US.  Groups  Working  With  FMLN 
To  Increase  Support  for  Ouerrillas 
1   Summary.— U.S.  *  *  *  groupa  are  plan- 
ning a  series  of  activities  to  take  *  *  *  acUon 
In  El  Salvador  In  November  and  December 
aimed  at  Increasing  U.S.  public  and  material 
support  for  the  *  •  *  In-dr  and  pressuring 
Congress  to  cut  off  U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador. 
The  groups  hope  their  actlvltlee  wUl  obtain 
publicity  which  wUl  refocus  the  attention  of 
the  X5S.  pubUc  on  El  Salvador.   The   two 
major  UJB.  groups  Involved  are  the  Commit- 
tee in  Solidarity  with  the  People  of  El  Sal- 
vador (CISPESl  and  Medical  Aid  to  El  Sal 
vador   (MAEBl.   CISFES   has  openly   pro- 
claimed   IU   support    for    the    FMLN-FDR 
I  the  self -avowed  Marxist-Leninist  guerrilla 
organitttlon  whoee  sUted  purpose  Is  to  re- 
place by   force  the  democratksaUy-elected 
government  of  EI  Salvador  with  a  one-party 
Communist  government].  MAIS  has  given 
funds  to  set  up  FMLN  military  hospitals  U» 
the  past.  IU  current  actlvitlca  support  the 
archblahopric.  The  most  prominent  Salva- 
doran group  working  with  CISFES  Is  the 
National    Unity    of    Salvadoran    Workers 
(UNT81.  a  leftist  labor  umbrella  group  com- 
poaed  almoat  entirely  of  FMLN-connected 

2.  CISPES  Is  co-sponsoring  with  uiuU 
UKTS  a  conference  which  wUl  kick  off  No- 
vember 23  with  a  demonstration  In  front  of 
Embassy  San  Salvador  and  end  Noveml)er 
34  with  a  press  conference.  MAES  hopes  to 
airlift  one  mlUlon  dollars  of  medical  sup- 
plies to  El  Salvador  on  November  30.  Celeb- 
riUea  WiU  accompany  the  airlift  to  deliver 


the  supplies  and  enaure  publicity.  End  sum- 
mary.   

3.  UNTS— Background.— UNT8.  which  Is 
oo-sponsorlng  the  November  33-33  "U.S.-E1 
Salvador  Conference  In  Search  of  Peace" 
with  CI8P1S.  is  a  labor  umbrella  group 
compoaed  almoat  entirely  of  FMUf-connect- 
ed  unlona.  Though  CISPES  claims  that 
UNTS  Is  the  "largest  and  moat  repreaenta- 
Uve  array  of  labor  and  peasant  organiaa- 
Uons  In  El  Salvador's  history"  and  that  It 
bas  300.000  members.  UNTS  In  reaUty  baa 
only  about  ftS.OOO  members.  By  contrast,  the 
Democratic  Labor  Umbrella  Oroup.  the  Na- 
tional Workers-Campeainos  Union  [UNOCl 
represenU  between  215.000  and  290.000 
members.  As  "proof  that  UNTS  is  demo- 
cratic CISPES  emphases  that  the  popular 
democratic  unity  lUPD).  which  supported 
the  cnuistlan  Democratic  Party  [PDCl  In 
the  elecUons.  belongs  to  UNTS.  In  fact,  the 
UPD  formally  withdrew  from  the  UNTS  on 
November  15  because  UNTS  "limited  the 
pluralistic  work  of  the  UPD."  In  June  1»M. 
the  CUt-AffUUted  Salvadoran  Workers 
Central  ICT8)  quit  UNTS  because  of  "Ideo- 
logical dlfferencea." 

4.  Ftoastras— background.— The  National 
^deration  of  Salvadoran  workers  (FDi*a- 
TBikS)  is  a  labor  federation  with  close  links 
to  the  FAPU/FARN  guerriUa  componenU 
of  the  FMLN.  Fenastraa  has  observer  sUtus 
with  the  Moacow-line  world  federation  of 
trade  unions  (WFTU)  headquartered  In 
Prague.  Fenastraa  US.  representative  Fran- 
daco  AcoaU  Is  also  U.S.  co-director  of  the 
dapes-unU  conference.  In  a  letter  Inviting 
certain  U.8.  labor  leader*  to  attend  Fenaa- 
tras'  November  13-15  oongreas  in  San  Salva- 
dor. Acosta  called  Fenastras  "Democratic" 
In  spite  of  IU  guerriUa  and  WFTU  connec- 
tions. Only  two  U.S.  labor  officials  attended 
the  congress.  One  of  them.  Jerry  Ollvelra  of 
the  IntemaUonal  association  of  nuchinlsU 
(lAM).  endorsed  Penaatras  by  aUowlng  his 
name  to  be  placed  on  a  Fenastras  newspaper 
ad.  British  labor  M.P.  Jeremy  Corbyn  and 
French.  Australian,  and  Swiss  union  mem- 
bers also  lent  their  names  to  the  ad.  unclas- 
sified 
Subject:  U.S.  groups  working  with  FMLN  to 

liKsrease  

6.  CISPES— 6ocfc(fround— CISPES  Is  a 
\JA.  organisation  founded  by  the  leader  of 
the  Salvadoran  communist  party.  Shafik 
Handal.  in  IMO.  At  IU  1W15  convention. 
CISPES  proclaimed  that  one  of  IU  goals  was 
to  "Provide  political  support  for  the  FMLN- 
FDR."  In  a  1»M  Issue  of  CISPES'  newslet- 
ter "alert."  CISPES  wrote  It  "seeks  to  edu- 
cate and  mobUlze  public  opinion  against 
\3&.  intervenUon  In  El  Salvador  and  in  soli- 
darity with  the  FMLN-FDR.  the  legitimate 
repreaenUtlve  of  the  Salvadoran  people." 
CISPES  also  states  that  It  strives  to  have  aU 
MS.  aid  to  El  Salvador  cut  off. 

«.  CISPES  organising  efforts— CISPES 
has  been  acUve  In  organising  letter  and  tele- 
gram campaigns  to  Prealdent  Duarte.  the 
embassy  and  members  of  congress  protest- 
ing against  the  arrest  of  people  with  clear 
ties  to  the  FMLN  (REFTKL).  As  part  of  this 
program.  CISPES  urges  IU  members  to  per- 
suade people  to  sign  a  form  authorizing 
CISPES  to  send  telegrams  U»  their  name 
"when  a  human  righU  emergency  occurs." 
CISPES  brags  that  it  targeted  eight  houae 
foreign  operations  subcommittee  members' 
congressional  dtstricU  during  the  elections 
and.  as  a  result,  representatives  have  moved 
closer  to  opposing  aid  to  El  Salvador. 
CISPES  mentions  that  it  launched  a  major 
media  campaign  U»  the  dlstricU  of  Matt 
McHugh  (D-NY)  and  David  Obey  (D-WI). 
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CJSPEB  also  noted  that  the  May  14  hear- 
ings before  the  subcommittee  on  western 
hemisphere  affairs  of  the  houae  committee 
on  foreign  affairs  on  "the  air  war  and  poUtl- 
cal developmenU  in  El  Salvador"  was  a 
CIgPBB  project  to  pressure  Congress. 

7.  CISPES  hopes  to  raise  390.000  dollars 
for  the  Non-Oovemmental  Human  RlghU 
Commission  In  El  Salvador  (ODHE8).  which 
has  been  identified  as  an  nCLN-front  group 
by  former  ODHE8  leaders.  CISPES  asks 
that  US.  teacher  groups  support  the  Salva- 
doran teachers  uiUon.  Andes  21  uc  uiiiua 
and  XJA  student  groupa.  donate  funds  to 
AOEUS.  an  FMLN-front  group  at  the  Na- 
ttonal  University.  Miguel  Castellanoa,  an 
FPL  (one  of  the  five  groupa  In  the  FMLN) 
poUtical  officer  who  defected  to  the  govern- 
ment, has  said  that  the  FPL  controls 
ANDES  and  that  ANDES  gives  about  90 
percent  of  the  donations  It  receives  to  the 
guerrillas.  CISPES  also  encourages  people 
to  channel  funds  through  the  Salvadoran 
medical  reUef  fund  (SMRF).  New  El  Salva- 
dor Today  (NEST),  and  Medical  Aid  for  El 
Salvador  (MAES).  aU  of  which  are  U.S.- 
baaed  groupa. 

8.  CISPES-UNTS  conference.— CISPES 
haa  been  woriting  energetlcaUy  with  UNTS 
to  sponsor  a  November  22-23  conference  at 
the  Jeault-run  Central  American  University 
(LCA)  In  San  Salvador.  The  conference  wlU 
kick-off  with  a  demonstration  In  downtown 
San  Salvador  and  end  with  a  press  confer- 
ence. CISPES  claims  a  250-member  delega- 
tion of  U.S.  labor,  community,  and  religious 
leaders,  elected  officials,  and  media  peraon- 
aUtiea  wiU  attend  the  conference  entitled 
"In  Search  of  Peace:  A  U.S.-E1  Salvador 
Conference."  Among  thoae  CISPES  UsU  as 
"current  endorsers"  of  the  conference  are 
Rev.  Jesse  Jackaon.  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock, 
and  Amalgamated  Clothing  and  TextUe 
Workers  Union  International  Vice  President 
Ed  Clark. 

9.  CISPES  dalma  the  conference  wUI 
"bring  Salvadoran  and  U.S.  represenUtlves 
together  to  explore  and  propose  concrete 
steps  toward  peace  and  to  work  for  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  to  the  war."  CISPES  states 
in  other  parU  of  IU  Uterature.  however, 
that  "Just  unclassified. 

Subject:  U.S.  groups  working  with  FMLN  to 
Increase  knowbig  that  there  are  people 
In  the  United  SUtes  who  oppose  the  war 
our  government  Is  waging  Is  a  tremen- 
dous  boost  to  the  people's  wUI  to  go  on." 
CISPES  also  says  that  "focusing  on  sup- 
port to  the  popular  opposition  In  El  Sal- 
vador now  is  one  of  our  greatest  oppor- 
tuiUties  to  affect  the  fight  for  Justice 
there  and  to  buUd  broad  understanding 
here  about  how  bankrupt  the  whole 
(UJB.)  regional  policy  Is  "  (Note:  CHSPES 
repeatedly  refers  to  the  FMLN  as  the 
popular  oppoaition.) 

10.  In  IU  letter  recruiting  delegates  to  the 
I  conference  cnSPES  stipulates  that  each  del- 
legate  "must  be  recommended  by  an  organl- 
Isatlon  or  Individual  endorsing  the  confer- 
lence  as  weU  as  send  In  a  recommendation 
I  from  the  organization,  church,  union, 
lachool,  etc.  that  they  wUI  be  representing  at 
I  the  conference."  Delegates  must  have  a  a 
IvaUd  passport  and  visa,  attend  or  receive  an 
lorienUtlon  and  "agree  to  abide  by  confer- 
lence  regulations."  One  regulation  requires 
■delegates  to  arrive  In  El  Salvador  on  Novem- 
Iber  30  and  depart  by  November  34.  Accord- 
ling  to  CISPES,  this  Is  "to  ensure  that  our 

elegatlon  Is  respectful  of  and  acU  responsi- 
ble toward  our  hosU.  No  one  connected  with 
the  conference  can  sUy  In  El  Salvador 
ger  than  this  time  period  unless  previous 
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arrangemenU  have  been  made."  A  CISPE8- 
connected  organization.  Tacomans  for  Peace 
in  Central  America  (TAPICA).  states  that 
"for  safety  reaaoru"  partldpanU  can  only 
remain  from  November  18  to  November  35 
unless  they  are  part  of  another  organized 
delegation. 

II.  "A  mllUon  voices  for  peace".— CISPES 
wanU  to  obtain  pledges  from  one  mUUon 
Americans  for  a  resolution  to  cut  aU  U.S. 
and  economic  aid  to  El  Salvador  and  "sup- 
port a  peaceful  solution  to  the  confUct 
among  the  Salvadorans."  CISPES  advises  iU 
foUowers  to  identify  an  "internal  advocate" 
in  institutions  and  groups  it  Is  trjring  to  con- 
vince to  endorse  the  pledges,  which  are  to 
be  deUvered  at  the  conference.  CISPES  In- 
cludes "how-to's."  a  sample  letter,  and  a 
"sample  rap"  In  IU  packet  of  advice  on  ob- 
taining endorsemenU.  CISPES  tells  IU 
members  to  inform  audiences  that  the 
Duarte  government  "continues  to  Imprison, 
torture,  and  even  murder  trade  unionlsU. 
human  righU  acUvlsU.  and  others  who 
speak  out  for  peace  and  Justice."  Nowhere 
in  the  packet  does  CISPES  say  that  pro- 
spective endorsers  of  the  pledge  should  be 
Informed  that  CISPES  supporU  the  FMLN- 
FDR. 

13.  Medical  aid  for  El  Salvador— back- 
groimd.— Medical  aid  for  El  Salvador 
[MAES]  was  founded  in  February  1982.  IU 
most  famous  board  of  directors  member  Is 
actor  Edward  Asner.  Dr.  Charles  CHemenU. 
whose  book  "Witness  to  War"  describes  a 
year  he  spent  working  with  FMLN  guerril- 
las and  their  supporters  tn  the  Glazapa  vol- 
cano area,  is  alao  a  MAES  member.  Accord- 
ing to  MAES.  It  has  donated  over  750.000 
dollars  worth  of  medical  aid  which  "has 
gone  to  rural  areas  where  government  bom- 
bardment of  clvUlan  targeU  has  made  the 
need  for  health  care  most  critical."  MAES 
also  reports  that  In  January  1983.  It  spent 
80.000  dollars  to  train  and  equip  110  medical 
"brigadistas."  BiAES  claims  that  In  August 
1985,  it  gave  195,000  doUars  worth  of  medi- 
cal suppUes  to  a  student-nm  clinic  and 
pharmacy  at  the  national  university.  (Note: 
They  were  never  established,  and  the  sup- 
plies "disappeared."  Presumably  they  were 
given  to  the  guerriUas.)  MAES'  biggest  coup 
came  In  1985  when  it  sent  a  surgical  team  to 
El  Salvador  to  operate  on  the  hand  of  Nldia 
Diaz,  an  FMLN  guerrilla  commander  who 
was  wounded  and  captured  in  a  ttattle  with 
the  Salvadoran  armed  forces.  MAES  refers 
to  Diaz  as  a  political  prisoner  and  iU  Utera- 
ture states  the  operation  took  place  In  a 
prison  though  it  occurred  in  a  hoapltaL  A 
CISPES  article  which  praised  the  operaUon 
referred  to  Diaz  as  "a  participant  In  the  La 
Palma  peace  talks. "  Both  groups  unclassi- 
fied 

Subject:  U.S.  groups  working  with  FMLN  to 
Increase  faU  to  mention  that  Diaz  was 
among  those  released  In  exchange  for 
freedom  for  President  Duarte's  kid- 
napped daughter. 

13.  MAES  funds  hospitals  in  conflictive 
zones.  Tbe  descriptions  of  these  hospitals  by 
MAES  leads  us  to  suspect  these  hospitals 
treat  FMLN  wounded  as  weU  as  civilians. 
MAES  says  that  the  hoq>itals  must  be  able 
to  move  constantly  In  case  of  miUtary  at- 
tacka.  One  hospital  MAES  funded  was  on 
Ouazapa  Volcano  and  another  is  In  the 
northern  part  of  Ia  Union  Department 

14.  Medical  airlift  to  El  Salvador.— On  No- 
vember 30.  MAES  plans  to  fly  one  mllUon 
doUars  worth  of  medical  suppUes  and  a  40- 
member  "fact  finding"  team  of  labor.  Con- 
gress, religious,  and  medical,  community 
leaders   and   celebrities   to   El   Salvador.— 
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Those  among  the  one  miUion  war  refugees 
(Note:  There  are  actually  about  500,000  dis- 
placed persons  in  El  Salvador);  civilian  as 
weU  as  combatant  amputees;  and.  Salvador- 
an chUdrai  who  are  sfc^  or  wounded  be- 
cause of  the  war.  Some  of  these  children  are 
to  be  brought  badi  to  the  XJA.,  and  their  ac- 
omipanying  family  members  wiU  be  hosted 
by  "sanctuary  congregationa." 

MAES  Uterature  states  that  the  airlift  wiU 
be  used  as  "an  organization  tool  for  the 
Central  American  peace  movement."  ma«r 
hopes  the  airlift  wiU  attract  publicity  to  "re- 
focus  the  American  public's  attention  on 
the  problems  In  EI  Salvador.  " 

15.  In  a  padtet  aslclng  support  for  tbe  air- 
lift in  the  form  of  tax-deductible  donations. 
MAES  also  Includes  a  tranalatlon  of  a  letter 
from  San  Salvador  Archbishop  Rivera 
Damas.  In  his  letter  the  Arehblshop  accepU 
aid  and  blesses  the  airlift  and  promises  the 
church  wlU  ensive  the  help  wlU  reach  the 
most  needy.  liCAES  apparently  brought  in 
much  of  the  medical  suppUes  intended  for 
the  airlift  during  the  earthquake  relief 
effort.  Those  suppUes  as  weU  as  a  single 
planeload  to  arrive  November  30  are  con- 
signed to  the  Archbishop.  MAES  states  It  is 
looking  for  an  overt  vehicle  to  ocmUnue  iU 
medical  program  In  confUctlve  zonea.  Le.. 
FMLN  miUtary  hospitals. 

16.  The  MAES  delegation  plans  to  depart 
San  Salvador  on  December  6  for  Mexico 
C^lty  accompanied  by  Salvadoran  ctaUdren 
and  their  famiUes.  MAES  claims  it  has  a 
meeting  scheduled  In  Mexico  aty  on  De- 
cember 7  with  Contadora  foreign  ministers 
and  leaders  of  the  Salvadoran  opposition 
(l.e.  FMLN-FDR). 

U.S.  Comarm  m  Soudaktit  With  thx 
Pboplk  op  El  Salv&dob  [CISPES] 

WHAT  IS  CISPES? 

The  450  committees  of  CISPES  work  na- 
tionwide to  end  UJS.  Intervention  In  Central 
America.  As  we  complete  our  fifth  year, 
(HSPES  continues  to  grow,  uniting  stu- 
denU,  conununity  and  religious  activists, 
third  world  and  women's  groups,  academics 
and  trade  uiUonlsU  In  community-based 
action.  We  buUd  at  the  grassrooU  level,  or- 
ganizing people  in  their  communities  and 
providing  them  with  the  means  to  act 
through  creative,  effective  programs. 

CISPES  also  provides  current  Information 
about  the  social,  mUltary  and  poUtical  reaU- 
ty of  Central  America,  as  weU  as  the  U.S.  In- 
volvement there.  We  have  consistratly 
united  education  with  action,  giving  the 
means  of  dissent  to  thousands  of  Americana. 
We  give  voice  and  vlsibiUty  to  the  move- 
ment through  demonstrations.  baUot  initia- 
tives. grassrooU  lobbying,  material  aid  fund- 
raising,  and  other  ef  f  orU.  We  work  to  trans- 
form oppoaition  to  U.S.  biterventlon  Into  a 
national  poUtical  force. 

CISPES  programs  are  nationally  co(»dl- 
nated.  and  carried  out  at  the  community 
level.  Our  committees  also  Initiate  pro- 
grams, using  a  regional  and  sub-regional  de- 
cision-making process  which  m^TimhtT 
their  participation.  Over  the  years,  we  have 
conducted  many  programs  and  natkmal 
campaigns,  among  them: 

Local  and  national  demonstrations,  such 
as  the  November  12  Demonstration,  a  coaU- 
tlon  effort  we  helped  to  organize,  which 
brought  40,000  people  to  the  streeU  of 
Washington,  DC. 

Material  aid  for  refugee  reUef ,  medical  as- 
sistance, and  economic  production  tn  EI  Sal- 
vador. In  1985,  we  raised  over  $180,000  for 
medical  and  developmental  aid. 
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HumMi  richU  campallM  to  tree  the  c*p- 

Biklgn  tntd  lUmon  CmrdoM  of  the  FDR/ 
n^  fram  priaon  ud  cerUta  «»«*th  to 

Toun  ol  Salrmdormn.  iponaored  to  MO 
auw.  h«»e  rcMbed  an  eetlmated  17.000 
pM?e  dlrecUy.  and  mllUoM  more  through 
•ffeeUve  lool  mnd  naUonalmedta. 

Straet  wtw*  UKl  canvMrim  efforU.  Uke 
the  National  NeUhborhood  Project  to  tod 
UA  interrentlon,  which  "•'^J^-^^ 
people  at  their  doork  put  up  *>.*».!™»<*°f 
^gSTaai  rmtoed  $30,000  to  buy  70  biUboarda 
In  40  towns  and  dtiea. 

CoDgraaaional  action,  and  national  aklUs 
tralnliw.  auch  aa  our  QraairooU  Onantaer 
Trataiinc  Project.  de«a^bed  on  the  other 
■Ide  of  this  letter. 


UMI 


ciarsB  OBAacBOOT  oaoAinm  TBAnmio 

PBOOBAM 

The  fo*l  of  our  proiram  la  to  train  um>  «^ 
tm*>»«>'  SO  graaroot  onantaera  In  targeted 
twianMlonal  dtatrlcU  by  iBld-lM7.  The|w 
onamlaen  wUl  launch  IntMistve  STOP  THX 
BOIfBINO  CAMPAIONS.  to  preamire  Con- 
inirnnplii  to  apeak  and  vote  agalnat  the 
n]ir^^onaoi«d  air  war  In  D  Salvador.  The 
CumicMlnnal  targcU  ilt  on  the  Houae  For- 
eign Affair*  or  ApproprtaUona  Committeea. 
or  exert  Influence  In  Congreaa  on  UA  Cen- 
tral America  policy.  ^  ,  ,„ 
Our  project  grows  out  of  an  experiment  in 
Ftort  Worth.  Texas  In  the  district  of  Influen- 
Ual  Houae  MAjortty  licader  Jim  Wright. 
During  the  summer  of  lOM,  CISPE8  and 
other  groups  held  a  five-week  Intensive  com- 
munity organlaer  training.  Fifteen  talented 
activists  from  across  the  country  cameto- 
getber  to  learn  methods  developed  by  Fred 
Roas.  program  director  for  the  United  Farm 
Workers,  during  40  years  of  labor  and  com- 
munity organixing. 

The  Ftort  Worth  training  yielded  exceUent 
results,  and  Important  lessons.  We  learned 
that  the  training  must  be  coupled  with  a 
long-term  national  poUtical  strategy  to  stop 
U  A  intervention.  Organiaers  and  their  com- 
mittees must  make  a  year's  commitment  to 
the  project  to  Implement  the  strategy.  Only 
prolonged  organUng  and  preaaure  cana- 
paigns  wlU  induce  the  Congressional  targeu 
to  speak  out  and  vote  against  the  war  In 
Central  America.  The  trainees  held  M 
houae  meetings,  educated  thousands  of  ciU- 
sens  about  the  effecU  of  OA  policies,  and 
got  them  to  take  acUon.  The  drive  raised 
over  $4,000.  and  set  up  a  pledge  system  for 
$1 000  every  month.  The  drive  brought  out 
many  new  volunteers  and  has  kept  them 
acUve.  Invigorating  the  Fort  Worth  Interre- 
Ugloua  Task  Force  with  new  leadership. 

Organiser  John  Adler  applied  those  les- 
son that  next  winter  In  Chicago.  A  highly 
succMsful  CI8PE8  organising  drive  took 
place  In  the  district  of  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  chair  Dan  Rostenkowskl. 
A  permanent  core  of  150-acUve  members 
formed  a  new  ffTOP  THE  BOMBWG  com 
mittee.  The  activisU  coUected  $».000  and  to 
creased  the  monthly  siistalner  base  of  Chi- 
cago C18PBB.  At  our  request.  Rostenkowskl 
publicly  oppoaed  President  Reagan  s  supple 
mental  aid  request  for  Central  American 
police  training.  ,^.     ,  . 

From  August  to  October.  1065,  John 
trained  five  more  organiaers  In  the  nearby 
district  of  RepreaentaUve  Prank  Annunxio. 
Five  activlsU  from  our  committees  In  Cham- 
paign-Urbana  and  Chicago,  n*  Kslamaaoo 
and  Detroit.  Ul.  and  Waahington.  DC,  con- 
ducted an  eight-week  organixing  drive  which 
brought  IM  new  people  together  for  a  meet- 
ing against  the  air  war. 
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The  next  training.  April,  lOOO  wiU  be  to 
Los  Angeles,  with  10  partieipanU  from  the 
Midwest  and  Southwest.  LaUr  this  summer, 
we  will  conduct  training  In  another  region 
for  10  organiaers  from  other  key  districts. 
CI8PB8  has  developed  a  successful  and 
prtxnlslng  strategy  which  In  time  wUl  ch^- 
lenge  DA  intervention.  Our  organising  wUl 
recruit  hundreds  of  new  volunteers,  and  en- 
Urge  the  funding  base  and  effectlveneaa  of 
the  U.  A  anU-lntervention  movement. 

For  more  Information,  contract  our  na- 
Uonal  CISPBB  office  In  D.C. 

[Prom  the  Guardian.  Mar.  0. 10831 
CISPG8  Ama  Cumca  di  R«a«L-Hxu>  Akxas 

A  naUonal  "People-to-People  Aid  to  Build 
the  New  El  Salvador"  campaign  has  been  or- 
ganteed  to  raiae  money  for  medical  supplies 
to  be  sent  to  clinics  In  areas  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Parabundo  MarU  NaUonal  Ub- 
eraUon  Front  (PMLN).  „.,,_..      ^.». 

CISPEB.  the  Committee  In  Solidarity  with 
the  People  of  El  Salvador.  Is  sponsoring  the 
^^mp>ign  which  wlU  continue  untU  AprU 
SO  "The  goal  of  the  campaign  U  to  raise 
money  while  educating  the  broad  public 
about  the  FMLN-FDR  (Democratic  Revolu- 
Uonary  Front),  and  presenting  a  picture  of 
the  new  society  being  buUt  in  the  FMLN 
sones  of  control."  explained  Beth  Perry.  na- 
Uonal  coordinator   for   the   CISPES  cam 

palgn. 

"We  want  to  give  people  a  concrete  way  of 
opposing  VS.  government  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid.  and  of  showing  their  solidarity 
with  the  Salvadoran  people."  Money  raised 
wUI  be  channeled  through  the  U»  Angeles- 
based  organlaaUon  "Medical  Aid  for  la^Sal- 
vador,"  supported  by  actor  Ed  Aaner.  From 
there,  the  money  Is  sent  to  an  FMLN-FDR 
approved  team  of  physicians  In  Mexico,  who 
buy  medical  supplies  to  be  taken  clandes- 
tinely Into  FMLN-controUed  areas  of  El  Sal- 
vador. . 

-The  recent  escaUtlon  to  air  attacks 
agminst  the  Salvadoran  people,  waged  with 
UA  government-supplied  bombers,"  «ud 
Perry  "makes  the  need  for  medical  supplies 
more  critical  than  ever-from  antibiotics 
and  aneathetlcs  to  bandages  and  surgical 
equipment.  Swiss  army  knives  »«  I**"* 
used  to  perform  ampuUtlons.  often  with  no 
ancsthetlca"  _ 

I^jndralaing  plans  Include  concerts,  par- 
ties, raffles,  church  collections,  film  show- 
ings, door-to-door  canvassing  and  the  dlstri- 
buUon  of  collection  boxes.  „_^i 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  "Medi- 
cal Aid  for  El  Salvador  and  maUed  to: 
People  to-People  Aid.  P.O.  Box  12050, 
Washington.  DC.  20005;  tel.:  M2-«V5«i», 
For  more  InformaUon.  contact  the  CISfBB 
National  Office  at  202-»«7-601»  or  your 
local  CISPES  chapter. 
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or  EL  BALVASOa  ICISPXS) 

One  of  the  most  active  organisations  lob- 
bying to  end  American  support  for  a  free  El 
Salvador  calls  Itself  CISPES.  the  Committee 
in  Solidarity  with  the  People  of  El  Salvador. 
CISPES.  along  with  many  other  groups,  has 
won  the  support  of  Congressmen  such  as 
Tom  Harkln.  Edward  Markey  (I>MA).  Bar 
bara  Mlkulskl  (D-MD),  Patricia  Schroeder 
(D-CO)  and  Gerry  Studds  (D-MA).  Other 
public  figures  like  Jesse  Jackson.  Ed  Lou 
Grant"  Asner.  former  Ambassador  Andrew 
Young,  and  actress  Jane  Ponda  have  also 
given  CISPES  their  support. 


CISPBB'  stated  goal  Is  to  end  American 
military  aid  to  the  Salvadoran  government, 
aUowIng  the  people  of  El  Salvador  to  detCT- 
mine  their  own  destiny.  However.  CISPES 
also  has  a  hidden  agenda. 

As  we  have  seen.  CISPES  was  formed  in 
1000  as  a  result  of  an  organisational  tour  by 
an  agent  for  the  Salvadoran  FMLN  guerril- 
la*. OrglnaUy  set  up  to  oppoae  the  weak 
policy  of  President  Jimmy  Carter  toward  El 
Salvador  (which  In  Itself  should  demon- 
strate lU  extremist  political  orienUtlon). 
CISPES  Is  a  coaUUon  of  poUtlcal.  service, 
and  religious  groups.  It  was  formed  months 
before  President  Carter  sent  American  mili- 
tary adviaors  to  the  region  In  the  ftaal  days 
of  hU  term.  Carter's  tepid  support  for  the 
socialist-leaning  JunU  led  by  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte  was  reason  enough  for  CISPES  to 
oppose  his  policies.  ,^^j 

During  hU  organlxaUonal  tour,  Farid 
Handal  met  with  and  received  assistance 
from  the  Cuban  Mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Institute  for  the  Policy  Studies, 
the  Washington  Office  on  Ustln  America, 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  USA,  and  the  office  of  Congressman 
Ronald  Dellums.  Handal's  contact  at  the 
IPS  was  Isabel  Leteller.  Handal  also  met 
with  Philip  Wheaton  of  EPICA  and 
Counter-spy:  Wheaton  became  a  CISPES 
advisory  board  memtwr. 

Congreaaman  Edward  Boland  (D-MA)  re- 
leaaed  a  report  Utle  Soviet  Active  Measures 
which  revealed  that  at  about  the  time  of 
Handal's  trip  to  the  United  SUtes.  the  guer- 
rillas were  settli\g  up  a  pollUcal  front  of 
their  own  In  Mexico  City.  At  that  time,  they 
had  not  yet  unified  under  the  name  Para- 
bundo Bdartl  NaUonal  Uberation  Front 
(PMLN).  ThU  report  revealed  that  "with 
Soviet  and  Cul>an  encouragement  and  par- 
tldpaUon.  Salvadoran  leftlsU  In  the  spring 
of  1080  esUbllshed  the  DemocraUc  Revolu- 
tionary Front  (FDR),  the  political  front 
that  represenU  the  Insurgency  abroad.  In 
June  1080.  Salvadoran  leftlsU  created  the 
United  Revolutionary  I>lrectorate  (DRU), 
the  central  political  and  military  planning 
and  tasltlng  operation  for  the  InsurgenU." 

The  report  added  that  "These  two  organi- 
zations collaborate  closely  but  not  always 
openly  with  the  SovleU,  Cubans  and  East 
Europeans.  Nevertheless,  they  represent 
themselves  as  Indigenous,  Independent  orga- 
nlzaUons  In  an  effort  to  conceal  the  Soviet 
and  Cuban  role  In  planning  and  supporting 
their  scUvltles."  .w    _ 

It  was  the  DRU  which  "called  for  the  es- 
Ubllshment  of  solidarity  committees" 
worldwide  "to  serve  ss  propaganda  ouUets, 
conduiU  for  aid.  and  organisers  of  solidarity 
meetings  and  demonstraUons,"  the  report 
said  organisers  of  "solidarity  committee" 
was  CISPES.  ^  ^  ,, 

The  CISPES  leadership  denies  that  it  was 
founded  or  Influenced  by  the  PMLN.  and  to 
the  May  l»84  edition  of  lU  monthly  El  Sal- 
vador Alert.  It  printed  an  editorial  denounc- 
ing people  who  dared  make  the  charge.  Yet 
the  FMLN  Itself  has  admitted  that  It  was  re- 
sponsible for  setting  up  lU  own  support  ap- 
paratus In  America  and  elsewhere.  On 
March  13.  1083.  the  FMLN's  Radio  Vencere- 
mos  said.  "We  have  organised  a  large  soli- 
darity apparatus  that  encompasses  the 
whole  planet,  even  to  the  United  States, 
where  one  of  the  most  active  centers  of  soU- 
darity  exists. "  ^^ 

Documents  captured  from  the  FMUJ 
guerrillas  by  the  Salvadoran  »rmy.  •"^ 
others  obtatoed  by  Journalist*  from  CISPBB 
sources  Indicate  that  CISPES  was  todeed  or- 
ganised by  FMLN  agent  Parid  Handal,  by 


the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  USA.  and  with  help  from  Cuban  totel- 
Ugenoe  operatives  at  the  United  Nations. 
Former  Newsweek  foreign  correspondent 
Amaud  de  Borchgrave  also  determined  this 
from  his  own  sources,  and  has  described 
CISPES  as  "a  Cuban  acUve  measures  oper- 
aUon."  The  Washington  Post,  as  we  have 
seen,  has  also  reported  on  CISPES'  Ues  to 
Communist  Party  fronts,  saying  that  the 
United  States  Peace  Council  Is  a  CISPES 
steering  committee  member  and  that  It  may 
have  given  dandesttoe  funds  to  CISPBB. 

Democracy  and  freedom  are  not  the  goals 
of  CISPEB,  which  has  shunned  the  electoral 
process.  An  analysis  of  each  of  CISPES' 
monthly  El  Salvador  Alert  newsletters  wUl 
show  that  CISPES  has  not  deviated  from 
the  FMLN  Itoe.  It  has  condemned  American 
aid  to  the  Salvadoran  government— Includ- 
ing humanitarian  aid  such  as  food,  medi- 
ctoe,  and  agricultural  assistance.  The  only 
aid  CISPES  supports  is  medical  aid  to  the 
FMLN  and  Its  controlled  areas,  thereby 
freeing  up  funds  to  purchase  military  sup- 
pUes.  In  1983,  CISPES  raised  over  $450,000 
to  cash,  food  and  clothing  for  the  FMLN's 
"liberated  sones."  working  through  fronts 
called  "People  to  People  Aid, "  and  "Medical 
Aid  to  El  Salvador."  Actors  Ed  Asner  and 
Martto  Sheen  have  signed  direct  mail  fund- 
raising  letters  for  these  campaigns. 

CISPES'  Ues  have  been  repeated  by  well- 
meaning,  stocere  Americans  who  believe 
that  by  supporting  CISPES  they  are  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  the  suffering  people  to 
El  Salvador.  Even  leaders  of  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  churches  have  been  taken  to 
by  CISPES'  aggressive  well-organised  cam- 
paign. 

In  spite  of  Its  mild  Congressional  support 
and  its  enthusiastic  support  of  religious  and 
"human  rights"  groups,  CISPEB  Is  a  dan- 
gerous organization.  One  of  its  leading 
speakers  has  been  Rafael  Cancel-Miranda, 
who  was  one  of  four  Puerto  Rican  terrorists 
who  shot  up  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  1054,  wounding  five  congressmen.  He  and 
two  others  were  pardoned  by  President 
Carter.  Other  speakers  at  CISPES  events 
have  tocluded  diplomats  from  Communist 
Vietnam,  Nicaragua  and  Grenada.  In  spite 
of  iU  "No  more  Vietnams"  rhetoric,  CISPBB 
has  distributed  flyers  at  radical  events 
saying,  "Vietnam  has  won.  El  Salvador  will 
wta." 

In  March  1084,  FBI  director  William  Web- 
ster appeared  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Security  and  Terrorism,  where  he 
was  questioned  about  CISPES  links  to  ter- 
rorist groups  to  the  United  States.  He  said 
he  would  answer  to  detail  only  to  secret. 
CISPES  activists  to  Minnesota  were  ques- 
tioned by  the  FBI  to  relation  to  the  Novem- 
ber 1983  bombing  of  the  U.S.  Capitol.  Press 
reports  nearly  a  year  after  the  bombing  said 
that  "congressional  sources  with  access  to 
classified  information  said  CISPES  appears 
to  be  the  focus"  of  an  FBI  tovestigaUon 
"and  that  six  to  12  other  groups  are  also 
being  investigated."  But  a  CISPES  spokes- 
man denied  any  Ues  to  terrorism.  In  any 
case,  CISPES  is  not  a  mainstream  group. 

Nevertheless,  CISPES  has  made  Itself  felt 
to  the  halls  of  Congress  by  creattog  public 
pressure  against  American  policy  in  EI  Sal- 
vador through  an  aggressive,  emotional, 
grassroots  disinformation  campaign.  Along 
with  other  Communist  front  groups, 
CISPES  has  organized  demonstrations  on 
college  campuses  and  to  cities  across  the 
country  protesting  agalitst  U.S.  aid  to  EH 
Salvador.  It  Is  the  country's  leading  grass- 
roots   pressure    group    on    behalf    of    the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FMLN.  In  addlUon  to  ralrtng  funds  for  the 
Communist  guerrillas,  CISPES  has  coordi- 
nated letter-writing  and  phone  campaigns  to 
United  States  representatives  and  senators 
to  all  fifty  states.  It  is  expanding  its  focus  to 
the  other  Central  American  republics. 

FMLN  defector  Alejandro  Montenegro, 
who  was  totimately  tovolved  to  the  guerrilla 
leadership,  told  a  group  on  Capitol  Hill  to 
July  1984  that  CISPES  is  "managed  from 
Managua."  Captured  guerrilla  documents 
back  up  his  claim.  

(^ban  influence  over  CISPES  was  further 
displayed  when  the  Castro  government 
hosted  a  "consultative  meeting"  of  solidari- 
ty committees  from  16  nations  to  Havana  to 
November  1984.  Reports  from  Mexico  said 
that  CISPES  and  similar  groups  operating 
under  the  World  Front  to  Solidarity  with 
the  People  of  EI  Salvador  attended,  to  order 
to  "help  the  guerrillas  of  the  Parabundo 
MarU  Front  to  ES  Salvador  and  the  pro- 
Soviet  Sandinista  regime  to  Nicaragua."  An- 
other attendee,  according  to  the  Mexican 
report  which  originated  to  Havana,  was  a 
group  called  the  Committee  to  Solidarity 
with  Nicaragua,  known  to  the  United  States 
as  the  National  Network  In  Solidarity  with 
the  Nlcaraguan  People. 

HATIONAL  NETWORK  IH  SOUDARrTT  WTTR  THK 
NICARACnAII  PKOPLX  (HNSlfF)  dnCAKAGUA 
NKTWORK) 

The  Sandinistas  began  setting  up  their 
own  solidarity  committee  to  the  United 
States  three  years  before  the  PMLN  sent 
Farid  Handal  to  Washington  to  organize 
CISPES.  While  working  out  of  bases  to 
CoBta  Rica  prior  to  the  overthrow  of 
Somoza,  the  SandiiUstas  tovested  heavily  to 
propaganda  to  Influence  the  American  Con- 
gress and  President  Carter.  In  1977,  Sandi- 
nista activist  Miguel  Bolanos  and  two  other 
Nicaraguans  started  a  solidarity  committee 
at  Louisiana  State  University  to  Baton 
Rouge.  This  was  two  years  before  the  U.S. 
Peace  Council's  National  Conference  on 
Nicaragua,  and  two  years  after  the  "victory" 
to  Vietnam. 

Bolanos  returned  to  Nicaragua,  and  after 
the  revolution,  became  a  highly-placed  to- 
telllgence  officer.  Upon  the  birth  of  his  son 
to  the  fall  of  1982,  Bolanos  became  disillu- 
sioned with  the  totalitarian  nature  of  the 
Sandinista  regime,  and  to  May  1983,  he 
seized  a  plane  to  Costa'  Rica  and  eventually 
brought  his  young  family  to  safety  to  the 
United  States.  In  an  totervlew  with  the  In- 
stitute on  Religion  and  Democracy.  Bolanos 
described  how  the  National  Network  to  Soli- 
darity with  the  Nlcaraguan  People 
(NNSNP)  was  founded. 

IndependenUy  setttog  up  solidarity  com- 
mittees at  LSU.  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austto,  and  "to  other  parts  of  the  south," 
Bolanos  said,  "We  sent  all  the  money  and 
other  aid  we  collected  to  the  headquarters 
to  Costa  Rica.  And  we  received  our  direc- 
tions and  propaganda  from  Costa  Rica. 
What  we  were  creating  became  the  National 
Network  to  Solidarity  with  the  People  of 
Nicaragua."  The  movement  quickly  lost  its 
todependence,  according  to  Bolanos,  who 
said,  "by  1978  the  Sandinistas  realized  the 
value  of  the  solidarity  committees  to  the 
United  States.  So  they  placed  a  couple  of 
key  people  from  the  Sandtoista  organization 
to  charge  of  the  solidarity  network  to  this 
country.  They  were  tinder  orders  from  the 
Sandinista  directorate." 

Bolanos  later  told  the  council  for  Inter- 
American  Security  that  the  National  Net- 
work to  Solidarity  with  the  Nlcaraguan 
People  is  "guided  by  the  totelllgence  organs 
of  Cuba." 
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The  NaUonal  Network  was  Initially 
housed  to  the  office  of  the  g<ninr«»nlfi>l  Pro- 
gram for  Interamerican  Communication  »»»<< 
Action  (EPICA),  the  educattonal-acUon 
project  which  focuses  on  the  social,  ectmom- 
Ic  and  political  struggles  (euphemisms  for 
Communist  revoluUons)  to  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean. 

An  EPICA  "task  force"  publiahed  a  docu- 
ment describing  the  purpoae  of  the  Natiraial 
Network  to  Solidarity  with  the  Nlcaraguan 
People  as  being  to  "educate"  the  American 
public  on  "the  true  nature"  of  the  Nlcara- 
guan stniggle  and  to  "undenoore  the  Impe- 
rialist role  of  special  UA  totereata."  Natu- 
rally, EPICA  and  the  NNSNP  Ignore  any 
Imperialist  role  of  Cuban  or  Soviet  toteresta. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Network  ia. 
like  CISPES,  to  spread  propaganda  and 
raise  funds  for  a  Communist  revolutionary 
movement,  to  this  case,  the  ««~«i»i«-*«-  ita 
new  naUonal  office,  now  at  302S  I  Street  In 
northwest  Washington,  distributes  pro-San- 
dinista  literature,  helps  fumiah  apeakera, 
and  organizes  tours  to  Nicaragua  through 
the  official  Sandinista  travel  agency,  and  on 
the  official  Sandinista  airUne,  Aeronica. 

These  trips  are  "Potemkto  vfllage"  type 
toiu-s,  which  leave  most  guests  lavishing 
praise  on  the  Sandinista  regime.  One  stu- 
dent who  went  on  the  tour  to  June  1084  waa 
unable  to  see  members  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity, the  Mlsklto  Indians,  the  Catholic 
Churoh  hierarchy,  and  other  representa- 
tives he  had  been  promised  he  could  visit. 
He  described  the  tour  as  "first-rate  propa- 
ganda" and  added  that  most  partldpanta 
are  sympathetic  to  the  Sandinista  regime 
and  are  eager  to  overlook  its  faults  during 
the  tour. 

These  tours,  coordinated  by  the  NaUonal 
Network  and  the  SandinisU  Interior  Minis- 
try, create  a  favorable  impression  of  the  rev- 
olution among  the  visitors,  while  generating 
the  tiard  currency  the  Marxist  government 
needs.  Other  tours  organize  Venceremoa 
Brigade-style  trips  to  pick  cotton  and  coffee 
on  Sandinista  plantaUons;  like  those  to 
(>iba,  they  also  pick  sugar  cane  and  work  on 
construction  projects.  The  Marxist  Guardi- 
an noted  that  "the  strong  Impact"  of  a  visi- 
tor's "experience  to  Nicaragtia  can  be  seen 
to  the  kind  of  enthusiasm  many  have  shown 
to  solidarity  work  on  their  return."  Miguel 
Bolanos  said  that  the  tours  are  managed  by 
the  Sandinista  Directorate  for  State  Securi- 
ty (DOSE),  which  he  said  is  "effecUvely 
controlled  by  Cubans."  The  DOSE  is  mod- 
eled after  the  KGB;  its  director  Is.  appropri- 
ately, named  Lento  Cerna. 

Staffers  with  the  National  Network  can 
often  be  reached  by  phone  at  the  Sandinista 
Embassy  to  Washington:  the  Embassy  itself 
said  that  the  NaUonal  Network  is  a  part  of 
the  Embassy's  operations.  A  Council  for 
Inter-American  Security  staffer  called  the 
Sandtoista  Embassy  for  InformaUon,  and 
was  given  the  nimiber  of  the  NaUonal  Net- 
work by  the  Embassy  recepUonlst. 

The  National  Network  to  SoUdarity  with 
the  Nlcaraguan  People  is  an  agent  for  the 
Sandinista  government  to  Managua,  per- 
forming "public  relations"  duUes  and  rais- 
ing money  for  the  Sandinistas  through  a  va- 
riety of  grassroots  educaUonal  and  health 
projects  such  as  its  tax-deductible  fund.  Hu- 
manitarian Aid  for  Nlcaraguan  Democracy 
(HAND). 

Demonstrations  against  American  support 
for  the  dem(xn-atic  resistance  forces  to  Nica- 
ragua are  often  sponsored  by  the  NNSNP, 
sometimes  to  conjunction  with  CISPES. 
This  solidarity  committee  has  fueled  the  to- 
tense  public  debate  on  aiding  the  democrat- 
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Ic  gUCTTlUa  oontiM  flchUng  the  SandinliAu. 
and  has  found  oooifort  tn  the  actlona  of 
Cancreaaien  Mtrht^'  Bamea  and  Bdward 
Boimnd.  BotMe  Speaker  Tip  OlVelU.  Sena- 
ton  Mward  Kennedy  and  Chrtatopher 
Dodd.  and  otben  of  almUAr  ldeo>o«lcal  per- 


In  IMft.  chanced  lU  name  to  "Nlcaracua 
Netwoit.''  CongreaBnan  Patricia  Schroeder 
(D-CO)  aicned  a  dlrect-maU  fundralalng 
appeal  for  it  that  July. 


THE  RETIRED  SENIOR 
VOLUNTEER  PROGRAM 

HON.  WaUAiirj.  HUGHES 

ormw  JBOKT 

m  iH«  Hons«  or  mMraMMMKTATvnt 

Thundaw,  June  11, 1997 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  OpaMnr.  M  is  wNh  grMt 
ptaMura  that  I  riM  today  to  p^r  Mbula  to  the 
Rairad  Smia  ydurtttm  Prognm  wWch  iNa 
y«w  .JiLiilii  Hs  iSttt  anntvarMfy  ol  Mrvioa. 
A*  you  ioww  tNa  program  was  daaianad  to 
croato  opportunlMaa  to  iTMOtva  and  uIMn  the 
Ulanta  of  our  NaHon'a  senior  cMtzans  60  years 
«td  owar  in  maaninglul  voluntoar  poailiona. 

For  ttw  PMI15  yaars  thaaa  caring  mdMd- 
uA  hava  baan  sarving  ttMlr  oommunNiaa  in  a 
ttuiy  signillcani  mannsr.  Their  altorts  are 
NiMy  oonaiwiwlibto.  These  seiflaas  vokjrv 
taars  provida  wi  invaluatois  asMStanoa  to  their 
ujiiMiMiiliss  by  parfonning  taaks  in  settings 
such  as  haaNh  cara  canlars  and  schools  to 
ha^*H)  tofMd  <ha  homslass  by  fransporting 
tood  and  praparing  H 

Theraara  many  in  our  counfty  who  thinit  oi 
rallramani  as  tfto  tonninBllon  ol  a  earaar  and 

«Mrking  Ma.  Soma  do  not  raalza  the  vakiatoia 
akHs  wid  a>9arianoe  that  raliraas  can  and  do 
oflar  to  Ihair  communWaa.  This  program  righl- 
fuly  aaaarts,  wmng  o«wr  things,  that  the  par- 
ticipwils  wa  produciva.  dvic-minded.  and 
oommuHty  conscious  msmbars  ol  our  society. 
Thay  va  il  ol  iNa  and  mora. 

I  racandy  had  iha  good  tortuno  ol  hearing 
Nrst  hmtd  about  •»  romartcablo  record  ol 
achiawamant  tiy  ona  such  program  in  Cumbar- 
land  County.  NJ.  The  458  workers  in  the 
county  who  «o  associatafl  with  the  RSVP.  in- 
chxfng  378  votontaars.  ara  a  shining  oxample 
ol  the  Ngh  produdiMty  and  vakja  ol  the  pro- 
(v«n.  GoMto  WuUark.  the  dkactor  ol  RSVP:  in 
Cumbartvid  County.  NJ..  her  stall,  the  board 
«id  advisory  ujiiswittoa  members  as  weN  as 
the  hundreda  ol  votonlasrs  sre  part  ol  a  team 
that  make  thia  oulstandtog  program  poaatt)ie.  I 
am  proud  ol  their  grsal  work. 

At  this  point  in  the  RECOM).  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wouU  Ika  to  submit  the  text  of  a  speech 
gi«an  by  Gokfla  Wuklerfc  which  most  eloquent- 
ly «tk»iates  their  acoomplshments. 
OoLDis's  SnacH 
Congressman  Huches.  Mr.  Chairman. 
County  Preeholden  and  friends.  I  present 
to  you  once  acaln  the  lartest  group  of  work- 
ers In  Cumberland  County  RjB.VJ>.  (the  Re- 
tired Senior  Volunteer  Program  >— funded  In 
part  by  ACTION,  the  Older  American's  Vol- 
unteer Act  (the  domestic  volunteers)  a  Ped- 
eral  agency  and  granted  to  the  County 
Board  of  Chosen  Preeholders— The  Honora- 
ble Charles  (Chuck)  Ptsher.  chairman. 

We  Involve  and  utilise  the  talenU  of  our 
lei^r  dtlaena  99  years  and  over  In  meaning- 
ful volunteer  positions. 
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We  have  S7»  volunteers.  34  RAV.P.  advi- 
sory council  members,  10  senior  thrift  and 
Craft  Center.  Inc.  iMard  members,  38  volun- 
teers temporarily  on  sick  leave.  5  new  volun- 
teers waiting  to  be  placed.  3  paid  staff,  a 
full-time  volunteer  In  the  Payette  Street 
ottUx.  3  Green  Thumb  employees  In  our 
downtown  center.  8  "friends  of  R.S.VJ»."  for 
a  total  of  4M  people  working  for  R.S.V.P. 
and  Cumberland  County.  Our  thanks  to  the 
New  Jersey  State  Green  Thumb  for  all  their 
support. 

They  serve  in  M  different  non-profit  orga- 
nisations and  tHialneases  all  over  the  county. 
m«jto  and  gave  out  hundreds  of  bed  pads 
and  cancer  dressings  to  the  t>edf ast  and  frail 
elderly.  (Our  thaitks  to  the  county  health 
dept,  for  materials.)  Our  volunteers  have 
picked  up  and  distributed  surplus  food  over 
50.000  Iba.  of  cheese.  19.000  lbs.  of  dry  milk, 
hundredi  of  loaves  of  breads,  muffins  and 
piU  bread.  3.000  lbs.  of  rice.  30.000  lbs.  of 
flour.  25.000  lbs.  of  commeal  and  500  quarts 
of  honey  to  the  dally  meals  for  the  needy, 
street  people  and  jobless.  Even  delivering 
thU  food  to  the  shut-ins  and  to  the  rural 
Isolated  senior  dtiaens.  They  have  distribut- 
ed over  2.433  cases  of  frosen  food  pisza. 
strudle.  pancakes,  muffins,  popcorn,  and 
froaen  vegetables.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
Lou  Amlco  and  the  Plllsbury  Co.  who  felt  It 
was  needed  here  In  Cumberland  rather  than 
aU  going  to  PhUadelphU  and  Newark. 

Our  volunteers  serve  In  58  volunteer  sta- 
tions that  Include  4  hospitals,  6  nursing 
homes.  3  day  care  centers,  enrichment 
center  for  the  blind,  visually  Impaired.  3 
Red  Cross  chapters,  5  nutrition  centers, 
they  deliver  Meals  on  Wheels  to  the  shut- 
ins  and  serve  at  the  Good  Sheppard  dining 
room.  Where  the  needy  families  and  street 
people  can  go  lor  a  free  meal  every  week 

day. 

They  have  provided  transportation  for  the 
frail  elderly  and  handicapped  to  doctors, 
drug  stores,  hospitals,  nursing  homes— even 
for  groceries  and  to  the  bank. 

Prall  elderly  can  now  sUy  In  their  homes 
because  these  volxuiteers  bring  hot  food,  do 
chores.  caU  and  check  on  their  needs,  walk 
and  ride  the  neighborhoods  so  they  can 
once  again  feel  secure. 

They  act  as  secretaries,  receptionists, 
nursing  and  clinical  aides.  Ubrary  aides, 
stuff  envelopes,  serve  food  at  nutrition  sites, 
take  garlMLge  out,  etc.  Hospital  volunteers 
just  visit  and  give  a  smile  to  the  shut-ins, 
even  put  on  fashion  shows  for  entertain- 
ment. 

They  teach  crafts  and  deliver  materials  so 
the  shut-ins  might  participate  once  again 
with  a  feeling  of  dignity  and  pride  not  Just 
sit  with  their  hands  In  their  laps  waiting  to 
die. 

ENen  resldenU  of  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  now  participate  by  helping  those 
resldenU  not  able  to  help  themselves.  The 
handicapped  now  prove  they  have  a  lot  to 
contribute  to  society.  They  are  here  tonight. 
You  have  served  101,895  hours  this  psst 
year.  Our  goal  was  70,000  hours.  They  have 
surpassed  it  by  31,895  hours  thus  fulfilling 
our  personal  goal  ol  100.000  hours.  Our 
"friends  or  RJ3.VJ»."  have  served  1.934 
hours. 

When  you  multiply  that  number  of  hours 
by  the  minimum  wage  ol  $3.35  an  hour.  It 
adds  up  to  a  whopping  $341,351.25  (bringing 
it  closer  to  a  half  million  dollars  in  service). 
An  even  more  Impressive  total  Is  the 
m3,364  hours  served  since  the  programs  In- 
cepUon  In  1973  this  came  to  a  Udy 
$2,925,709.40.  You  retired  people  putting 
your  skills  and  talenU  gained  from  a  life 
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time  of  experience,  and  your  youthful  exu- 
berance gained  from  keeping  your  minds 
and  bodies  busy  and  alert  to  very  construc- 
tive use. 

This  Is  all  accomplished  on  a  $35,399  (cut 
by  Graram-Rudman  by  $1,285)  Federal 
ACTION  grant  and  $22,250  appropriated  by 
our  grantee  for  a  total  of  $82,399. 

These  volunteers  have  aooompUshed  mir- 
acles. 

With  the  purchase  aiMl  restoration  of  our 
own  building  and  big  red  truck  (totally  srith- 
out  Pederal  and  SUte  funds  or  taxpayers 
money).  We  have  realised  a  dream  of  our 
own  center  where  no  one  can  say.  you  have 
to  move  on. 

This  has  all  been  done  through  the  hard 
work  and  generosity  of  volunteers  and  citi- 
zens of  Cumberland  County  except  for 
where  codes,  etc.  were  required  to  have  the 
expertise  of  licensed  tradesmen. 

I  would  like  to  give  thanks  to  Mr.  Phil 
Upman  and  his  staff  who  have  helped  to  ac- 
quire our  501-C3  Pederal  tax  exempt  status, 
reincorporated  our  store  board  and  much 
needed  funds.  The  city  of  Bridgeton  and 
Upper  Deerfield  Township  for  their  sup- 
port. With  their  help  our  center  has  become 
a  reality. 

The  building  Is  a  caring  center,  a  volun- 
teer station  where  community  needs  are 
met  by  volunteers  who  care.  A  place  where 
seniors  can  wait  on  the  bus,  get  a  cup  of 
coffee,  find  companionship  and  a  waiting 
friend. 

When  there  Is  a  disaster  in  South  Hersey 
the  first  thought  is  of  R.S.V.P.  We  have  the 
knowledge  of  where  to  refer— or  the  materi- 
als to  meet  the  need.  Clothing,  furniture, 
linens  and  food  for  the  burned  our  victims, 
clothing  for  children  who  might  not  be  able 
to  attend  school  due  to  family  illness  or  par- 
enU  out  of  work,  good  fresh  vegetables  for 
all  the  needy. 

Do  you  know  what  our  application  form 
Is?  Just  an  open  hand.  No  red  tape,  no  one 
falls  between  the  cracks.  Our  private  non- 
profit caring  center  board  makes  this  possi- 
ble. 

This  past  year  our  cleaning  volunteers  and 
Green  Thumb  workers  gathered  from  area 
farms  and  distributed  to  the  needy  over 
4.000  baskets  o(  apples,  peaches,  zucchini, 
nectarines,  egg  plants,  cucumbers  lettuce, 
cabbages,  greens  and  much  more.  This  food 
would  have  otherwise  gone  to  the  pigs. 

Our  thanks  to  the  area  farmers.  Blue 
Valley  Parms,  Suimy  Slope,  B&B  Parms. 
Levari.  Pearlstelns.  Blsconti's.  Romano.  Sor- 
antlno  and  Sparclo  Parms— for  their  pa- 
tience and  generosity. 

They  have  picked  up  thousands  of  articles 
of  clothing  household  articles,  furniture 
tools,  etc.  All  have  been  donated  by  the  cltl- 
sens  of  Cumberland,  County. 

To  these  people  our  thanks— for  they 
have  made  It  possible  for  us  to  help  the 
needy  in  our  community  and  finance  and 
maintain  the  center  from  where  our  volun- 
teers, provide  all  these  services. 

Just  because  most  of  the  these  employees 
work  lor  nothing.  This  should  not  minimize 
their  importance.  They  are  fulfUllng  a  need 
where  there  are  no  longer  funds  to  provide 
the  services. 

Our  thanks  to  the  Board  of  Chosen,  Pree- 
holders and  Chairman,  Chuck  Pisher  for 
their  financial  support.  Por  providing  us 
with  office  space  and  technical  and  moral 
support. 

Also  I  would  like  to  thank  Henry  Rloci 
(Office  on  Aging  &  disabled  executive  staff) 
for  their  support. 
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They  have  msule  my  life  and  that  of  my 
staff  a  more  secure  happier  existence. 

Again.  I  salute  all  the  volunteers  tonight 
for  their  oourage,  unselfishness  and  sensitiv- 
ity for  helping  to  pull  our  community  a 
little  closer  together  thru  their  efforts. 


NEW  USDA  PLANT  AT  TEXAS 
TECH  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  LARRY  COMBEST 

OP  TEXAS 
IH  THX  HOUSX  or  RKFBBSKNTATIVXS 

Thunday,  June  11,  1987 

Mr.  (X)MBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing, along  with  Mr.  oe  la  Garza  and 
Mr.  Stenholm  o(  Texas,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
construction  ol  a  new  Department  of  Agricul- 
tajre  [USOA]  Plant  Stress  and  Water  Conser- 
vatkx)  Research  Labcxatory  at  Texas  Tech 
Unrversity.  This  research  facility  is  needed  to 
hcxjse  an  existing  co(}perative  research  pro- 
gram that  is  fragmented  between  tf>e  Texas 
Tech  campus  and  temporary  txiiidings  located 
on  land  owned  by  USOA/ARS  There  is  an 
immediate  need  ftx  greater  emphasis  on  re- 
aaarch  which  seeks  ger)etk:  crop  improvement 
in  environmentai  extremes  such  as  drought 
and  high  temperature,  and  which  pursues 
cropping  systems  that  conserve  water.  Archi- 
tectural plans  for  ttw  faciiity  have  already 
been  funded  and  completed,  and  a  long-term 
land  lease  with  Texas  Tech  University  has 
been  in  place  since  1980.  A  program  with  ex- 
celient  State  and  USDA/ARS  research  per- 
sormei  has  been  developed  over  the  last  7 
years.  A  new  research  facility  will  alk>w  this 
program  to  continue  tf>e  momentum  of  its  de- 
vetopment  and  to  fullfill  Its  researcfi  commit- 
ment. 

In  Texas,  as  well  as  most  other  Western 
and  Soutf>em  States,  crops  often  experience 
unpredicted  and  extensive  periods  of  envirorv 
mental  stress  during  their  yearly  growth  cycle 
usually  attributable  to  drought  or  extrenw  tem- 
perature. As  a  result  of  these  stress  periods, 
crop  yiekte  often  are  dramatically  reduced  if 
supplemental  water  for  irrigation  is  unavailable 
or  Hmited.  On  the  great  plains  of  our  United 
States,  a  larxi  area  of  approximately  one-fifth 
of  the  total  United  States,  over  one-half  of  tf>e 
food  and  fiber  Is  produced  on  larxl  that  is  irri- 
gated t>y  pumpirtg  water  from  tf)e  virtually  rK>rv 
rechargatiie  (Dgallala  aqurfer  In  total,  over  50 
million  acres  of  United  States  crop  larxi  is  de- 
pendent (XI  pencxbc  irrigation  during  the  grow- 
ing season.  While  this  irrigated  acreage  repre- 
sents approximately  10  percent  of  the  total 
cropland  in  the  United  States,  it  accounts  for 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  aop  production 
due  to  a  decrease  In  water  availability  and  to 
higher  water  pumpirig  costs.  World  population 
protections  of  a  doubling  of  the  populatkxi  by 
the  year  2030  wHI  put  rww  ar>d  unprecedented 
demands  (xi  the  aiiility  of  agriculture  to 
produce  fvglier  yields  on  currently  available 
lands  with  less  water  arxi  with  better  tolerance 
to  unpredictat)ie  weather  extremes.  The  ex- 
tended 1986  drought  in  the  southeastern 
United  States  brought  many  of  us  back  to  the 
real  world  of  wreather  unpredictability  and  the 
vulnerability  of  our  cunent  agroriomic  ecosys- 
tems to  environmental  stress. 
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The  research  currently  undenway  by  the 
plant  stress  and  water  conaarvation  research 
program  at  Texas  Tech  is  sooking  to  improve 
agrorKxnic  managemem  systems  to  prevem 
water  toss  from  open  fiekls  and  to  improve 
water  use  efficiency  ot  croptartd.  The  improve- 
ment of  water  use  efficiency  involves  changes 
in  cultural  practices  that  can  be  implemented 
in  the  shcjrt  term  and  in  Improved  ger)etic 
design  of  crops  in  the  system.  To  make  such 
genetK  advances,  basic  physiotogtoai  and  bio- 
chemical processes  that  control  water  and 
gas  uptake  and  toss  from  plants  must  be  pre- 
ciseiy  defined.  The  ger>etic  control  of  tf>ese 
mechanisms  must  then  be  differentiated  at  the 
gene  level.  Planned  genetic  design  of  plants 
to  survive  the  extremes  of  drought  tempera- 
tures, and  other  stresses  is  possible  only 
through  concerted  efforts  of  cooperative  re- 
search teams  such  as  t>K>se  wfiich  exist  In  the 
program  at  tech.  While  Lubbock  scientists  are 
devetoping  essential  research  linkages  with 
other  research  groups,  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  expertise  at  Lubbock  must  also  be  expand- 
ed to  include  scientists  expert  in  the  new 
technotogies  of  ger>etk:  engineering  and  gene 
movement  and  expression.  Such  expansion  is 
dependent  on  the  proposed  buikMng. 

Planning  for  a  Plant  Stress  and  Water  Con- 
servatton  Research  Laboratory  was  initiated 
as  a  result  of  a  1959  Senate  repcxi—  Senate 
Document  59— entitled  "Facility  Needs— Soil 
and  Water  Conservatton  Research"  devel- 
oped by  a  working  group  appointed  t>y  the 
Secretwy  of  Agriculture.  Discussions  contin- 
ued twtween  Memt>ers  of  Congress  and  ad- 
ministrators of  USOA  tttat  resulted  in  an  ap- 
propriatnn  of  $100,000  in  fiscal  year  1977  for 
a  feasibility  study  of  a  plant  and  Moisture 
Stress  Latxxatory  by  a  blue  ribtx>n  committee 
of  distinguished  scientists  appointed  by  the 
Depann>ent  of  Agriculture.  This  committee  vis- 
ited many  sites  irK:kiding  Lubbcx:4(.  arxj  corv 
duded  in  the  feaatoiNty  report  to  Congress 
that  Lut)t>ock  wouM  be  tt>e  most  ideal  tocation 
for  such  a  facility.  For  fiscal  year  1979  Con- 
gress appropriated  $800,000  to  initiate  plan- 
ning for  the  research  program  and  proposed 
facility  in  cooperation  with  Texas  Tech  Univer- 
sity at  Lubt)Ock.  An  architectural  plan  of  tf>e 
proposed  laboratory  has  been  prepared  which 
contains  approximately  67,000  square  feet  of 
research  space  for  22  F>ermanent  senior  s6- 
entists.  The  location  for  tf>e  buiklir>g  was  es- 
tablished in  1960  by  a  tong-term  lease  for  50 
acres  on  ttie  Texas  Tech  campus. 

Specific  research  program  dollars  designat- 
ed for  the  Plant  Sti-ess  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Program  were  initiated  for  fiscal  year 
1960  when  Congress  appropriated  $200,000 
for  basic  research  on  tt>e  problem.  Subse- 
quent appropriatior^  have  been  $400,000  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  $450,000  for  fiscal  year 
1962,  $750,000  for  fiscal  year  1983,  $750,000 
for  fiscal  year  1984,  $900,000  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  $1,150,000  for  fiscal  year  1986,  and 
$1,150,000  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  current  USDA/ARS  Research  Program 
works  ctosely  with  Texas  Tech  University  sci- 
entists and  scientists  associated  with  the 
Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station — Lut>- 
bock.  Scientists  from  all  tfvee  units  are  mem- 
bets  of  ttie  regular  appointments  in  the  De- 
partment of  Plant  and  Soil  Science  in  the  Coil- 
lege  of  Agricultural  ScierKes.  Graduate  and 
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postgraduate  research  tiaining  programs  we 
in  place  and  are  an  integral  part  of  the  overal 
phitosophy  of  the  research  program.  Other 
linkages  of  program  scientists  are  evolving 
into  fertile  coHaborative  lesearch  vanturas 
with  scientists  from  private,  State,  and  Federal 
institutions  throughout  ttie  Southwest  and 
Great  Plains. 

It  is  our  sti-ong  hope  that  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  the  House  and  the  Senate  wiH 
racogniza  the  urger>cy  ol  this  research  pro- 
gram, arxl  concur  witti  our  opinion  that  it  is 
time  to  appropriate  the  monies  required  to 
construct  the  Plant  Stiess  and  Water  Cortser- 
vation  Research  Laboratory  at  Texas  Tech 
University.  Further  delays  in  providkig  ade- 
quate research  space  and  facilities  for  the  sci- 
entists involved  in  this  already-dynamk:  re- 
search program  wouM  seriously  affect  the 
progress  of  a  research  effort  that  is  critically 
needed  as  we  address  tf>e  prot)lems  of  food 
arxl  fiber  production  tn  the  21st  century. 


PAIR  TRADE  AND  WORKERS' 
RIGHTS 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OP  nW  TOKK 
IH  THE  HO0SI  or  BSPRKSEHTATIVKS 

Thursday,  June  11,  1987 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  article  ol 
faith  in  this  country  that  fair  trade  is  a  condh 
tion  for  free  b'ade.  Increasingly,  moreover, 
tfiere  is  tfie  realization  ttiat  orte  component  ol 
fair  tiade  is  ot>servance  of  basic  standards  ol 
workers'  rights  by  countries  which  export  to 
the  United  States.  In  this  regard,  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  an  article  wtsch  appeared  in 
the  business  section  of  the  New  Yori(  Tintes 
on  May  31,  1967,  written  by  Chartes  D.  Gray, 
the  executive  director  of  the  AsiarvAmerican 
Free  Labor  Institute. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  31. 19871 

Do  We  StTBSIOIZK  EXPLOrrATIOH  OP  FoaBGM 

WoRKiais?— PurrniG  Humah  Rights  Iwto 
Thaos  Policy 

(By  Charles  D.  Gray) 

Trapped  by  locked  doors  and  barred  win- 
dows, 19  persons  died  in  a  fire  that  swept  a 
small  factory  In  a  Bangkok  suburb  one 
night  last  year.  The  victims,  part  of  a  work 
force  of  30  producing  leather  goods,  had 
bedded  down  for  the  night  on  three  floors 
of  their  factory.  Their  normal  work  day  was 
from  8  A.M.  to  11  P.M.  On  that  fatal  night 
they  had  worked  till  1  A.M. 

In  the  teeming  metropolitan  areas  of  that 
Thai  capital  and  other  third  world  cities,  it 
is  not  uncoDunon  for  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren to  work  long  hours.  Nor  is  it  unusual 
for  workers  to  spend  24  hours  a  day  In  a  fac- 
tory compound.  The  workers  who  died  in 
the  Bangkok  fire,  many  of  them  rural  mi- 
grants, did  not  earn  enough  to  pay  for  hous- 
ing. Their  wages  were  t>etween  $20  and  $80  a 
month,  with  the  lower  pay  going  to  13-  and 
14-year-olds. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  the  huge  textUe  and 
electronic  export  Industries  thrive  on  th  ex- 
ploitation of  young  unmarried  women  be- 
tween 16  and  23.  According  to  the  Intenut- 
tloruil  Labor  Organization,  the  women  work 
long  hours  for  lower  pay  than  men  and  are 
subjected  to  sexual  harassment.  Job  insecu- 
rity and  psychological  stress. 
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The  Baackok  tnt«dy  and  the  LL.O. 
npoft  undeneon  «  r«dlty  th»t  oantottnd> 
eonventlanal  wtidaai  amanc  eoonomlaU.  Ac- 
tarSm  to  tteir  Ttov.  Uw  Unlt«l  Statai 
MMt  radooe  iU  «i««>  and  worfeinc  itand- 
•rti  to  adJiMt  to  the  dotel  eoonomy.  A 
BiiMi>liW  IiMtltutteo  eoonontet  reoently 
preacrfiwd  that  the  stael  Induatry  cut  «a«ea 
In  half  to  meet  foraicn  compeUtloii.  The 
Mlvlee  la  wroac-headed. 

Why  atop  thereT  If  the  big  heat  priority  In 
Intematlanal  coBuaerce  la  to  beat  the  am- 
peUtlen.  we  ahould  alao  oonaider  the  foUow- 

Puttlnc  a  large  number  of  hlgh-achool-age 
ehUAen  Into  tha  fulMlaae  labor  foroe. 

AboUahliw  rulea  and  practlcea  that  nve 
Uvea  and  Umba  on  the  Job. 

OMbc  manufacturers  greater  leeway  to 
poOote  the  environment  at  work  and  In  the 

HoBovtng  the  penaltlea  that  now  apply  to 
,l^fft..i..»n«i«  ■cataiBt  women  and  mlnort- 


There  la  another  choice.  Rather  than  ad- 
jwUng  our  way  of  Ufe-our  standard  of 
|Mm— to  that  of  natlaoa  with  lower  stand- 
H*.  we  can  help  them  rmlae  th«lr  sundards 
doaer  to  oars.  We  can  aaake  the  rIghU  oi 
working  men  and  women  more  of  a  factor  In 
Intenwttonal  commeroe. 

Moat  AmetlcaiM  would  abstain  from 
buying  a  foi«lgn-made  ahlrt  or  blouse,  even 
at  dtaeount  prioea,  if  they  knew  it  was 
■Ulned  with  the  sweat  of  exploited  13-  and 
14.yMr-old  glrla  hired  because  they  are 
nore  likely  than  older  women  to  accept 
■tarratlwi  wagea  and  night-time  work.  But 
moat  cocMumen  are  uninformed.  In  any 
case,  the  whole  burden  of  making  moral 
chotoea  in  the  huge  international  market- 
place ahould  not  be  left  to  consumers. 

That  principle  was  recognised  In  Federal 
Uw  as  early  as  IBM  when  Oongreas  banned 
the  tanport  of  goods  made  by  convict  labor. 
Staioe  then  there  have  been  only  piece-meal 
efforts,  always  strongly  reslBted  by  bustneas, 
to  put  a  human  righu  dimenalon  into  Amer- 
ican trade  and  inveatment  poUcy. 

A  major  breakthrough  cam*  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of  1»M. 
whfcih  renewed  duty-free  privUeges  of  cer- 
tain imported  goods  from  114  developing 
countrtaa  under  what  Is  called  the  Ocneral- 
iMd  System  of  Preferences.  Countries  had 
sJready  been  tndlgible  for  GAP.  privUeges 
if  they  expropriated  the  property  of  Ameri- 
can dttens  without  compensation,  failed  to 
prevent  drug  tnffkdOng  to  the  United 
Statea  or  failed  to  meet  several  other  condi- 
tloM.  The  19M  law  added  a  human  rlghU 
element  to  those  oondlUons. 

At  the  urging  of  the  A.P.L.-C.I.O.  and 
over  the  opposition  of  the  AdmlnlstraUon. 
Congress  now  requires  countries  to  follow 
certain  "intemattanally  recognized  workers 
rights"  to  continue  to  qualify  for  trade  ben- 
efits. The  President  must  withhold  duty- 
free privileges  from  a  country  that  "has  not 
taken  or  is  not  taking  steps  to  afford  Inter- 
natlonally  recognised  worker  rights  to  work- 
eia." 

Those  rights,  spelled  out  In  the  conven- 
tioM  of  the  IX.O..  include  the  right  to  orga- 
nise and  bargain  collectively,  a  minimum 
age  for  the  employment  of  children  and  ac- 
ceptable conditions  of  work  with  respect  to 
.i»tir»i«iinii  wage.  maTlmiim  hours  and  occu- 
pational safety  and  health. 

These  worker  rights  provisions  should  be 
extended  beyond  GAP.,  which  covers  less 
than  S  percent  of  Imports,  to  the  entire 
range  of  our  International  trade.  In  fact,  the 
trade  Mil  now  before  Congress  would  do  Just 
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that.  It  Is  eassntlal  that  these  provisions  be 
preaerved. 

Pasting  the  label  of  "protectionism  on 
these  concerns  for  human  weUare  Is  a  gross 
error.  At  one  time,  moat  Americans  did  not 
care  what  happened  In  other  itotea-plant*. 
tlon  owners  could  do  what  they  wanted  with 
their  slaves.  Just  so  consumers  got  their 
cotton  cheap.  That  callous  indifference  is 
no  longer  acceptable.  In  domestic  com- 
meroe, we  find  no  contradlcUon  between 
free  trade  and  fair  labor  standards,  such  as 
a  prohibition  of  chUd  labor. 

In  today's  vastly  more  Interdependent 
global  economy.  Indifference  to  human 
rights  abuses  outside  our  boundaries  Is  also 
becoming  less  tolerable  to  Americans. 
Thanks  to  television,  people  now  can  see 
naked  exploitation,  whether  of  migrant 
workers  in  the  United  SUtcs  or  blacks  in 
South  Africa.  Whatever  lU  final  form,  the 
trade  blU  should  reflect  a  commitment  to  a 
trade  poUcy  that  fosters  basic  rIghU  In  the 
workplace. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
ANTONIO  H.  WON  PAT 


HON.  MARK)  BUGQ 


AMNESTY  PROGRAM  IN  CHICA- 
GO INSENSITIVE  TO  IMMI- 
ORANTS'  NEEDS 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSia 

or  nxiMois 
m  THX  BOOSB  or  KgPBKSHrrATIVKS 


or  mw  TOBK 


tSMTATIVa 


Thursday.  June  11.  1987 
Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Sp— kar.  I  wouW  hke  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  coOeagues  recent  events  involving  the 
amnesty  program. 

Yeatentey.  June  10,  1067,  the  Chicago 
Office  ot  Immigratton  and  Naturafaation  re- 
fused to  take  action  on  a  request  from  numer- 
ous Hitpwiic  organixatmna  to  place  a  legaiza- 
tion  center  in  at  teatt  one  of  three  highly  pop- 
ulaled  Hiapanic  neighborhoods  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  They  chose  inateed  to  stand  by  their 
dediion  to  place  centers  in  neighborhood* 
wNh  few  orno  Mexican  aliens.  Their  only  con- 
ceaaion  in  this  matter  was  to  pr omiso  to  study 
the  placement  quegtkxi  for  the  next  90  days. 
This  program  ia  already  l  month  oW.  a  further 
delay  of  00  days  wiM  eftecbveiy  remove  the 
need  lor  addMonal  legalization  centers— this  is 
totally  unacceptable. 

The  ftfure  oflNS  to  establish  a  legakzabon 
office  in  the  Pilaen.  Littlo  Village,  or  Back  of 
the  Y»d  communities  was  both  a  rrsstake  and 
a  maior  oversight  on  their  part  This  decision 
places  an  undue  hardship  on  Mexican  and 
Eastern  Europeen  aliens  seeking  to  benefH 
from  the  amneaty  program. 

It  waa  my  understanding  that  the  INS  in- 
tended to  esUMish  offices  m  places  that  can 
beet  serve  a  community.  If  that  is  the  premise 
we  are  to  follow,  then  the  netghbortxxxls  of 
PKsen.  Little  vaiage.  and  the  Back  of  the 
Yards  deserve  a  center.  Theae  are  the  areas 
where  the  program  wi«  be  fully  utilized. 

If  we  are  to  be  truly  sensitive  to  tt>e  needs 
of  a>  thoae  eligible  under  the  amnesty  pro- 
(^am  we  must  provide  them  with  reasonable 
■ccaas  to  a  legattzation  facility.  The  current 
prot^am  set  up  by  the  IMS  In  Chicago  is  not. 
In  my  opinion,  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  it  purports  to  help— I  intend  to  do  all 
that  I  can  to  change  that. 


Di  THS  Bouac  or 

TTiursdav,  June  11.  1987 
Mr.  BIAGGI  Mr.  Speeker.  It  waa  wHh  a 
great  deal  of  sadness  that  I  pay  tribute  to  our 
fornter  ooNeague.  the  Honorable  Antonio  H. 
Won  Pat,  who  sen/ed  the  people  of  Guam 
from  1973  to  1965.  Tony  pasaed  away  at  the 
age  of  78.  and  his  paaakig  leaves  a  void  m 
the  hearts  of  his  betafved  family,  friends,  and 
thoae  of  us  who  had  the  honor  to  serve  with 
him. 

I   was   one   who   senMd   atongaide   Tony 
during  hia  tenure  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivea.  Throughout  those  years.  I  had  many  op- 
portunities to  get  to  know  Tony,  and  found 
him  keenly  devoted  to  the   people  of   his 
island.  Before  coming  to  Waahington.  Tony 
was  a  key  figure  m  the  move  that  gained  U.S. 
(jBMfisNp  for  Guamanians  in  1950.  AddWorv 
ally,  he  served  as  Speaker  of  the  Guam  Terri- 
tonal  Assembly  and  then  of  its  legislature.  Hia 
role  as  chief  tobbyist  for  Guam  before  being 
elected  to  Congress  In  1972  provided  him  with 
endless  opportunities  to  find  the  best  way  to 
help  the  people  of  Guam.  Once  he  was  elect- 
ed to  Congress  In  1972  as  Guam's  first  non- 
voting delegate.  Tony  continued  to  fight  for 
the  rights  of  his  constituency,  most  of  whom 
are  emptoyed  by  the  Federal  Government 
Guam,  wfiich  Is  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
Federal  funding  for  Its  economy,  needed  a 
strong  voice,  and  Tonys  voice  couW  always 
be  heard  loud  and  dear.  His  concern  for  the 
public  welfare  of  hts  people  brought  them  Irv 
creaaed  funding  for  a  variety  of  social  sew- 
cea,  inckJding  urban  renewal  projects,  VISTA, 
and  food  stamps.  He  also  was  resportsJbie  for 
the  creation  of  a  nabonal  cemetery  honorirtg 
Guam's  war  veterans. 

Tony's  leadership  on  the  Committee  on  In- 
tenor  and  Insular  Affairs,  where  he  served  as 
chairman  of  its  SutKXxnmittee  on  Insular  Af- 
fairs ensured  that  Gu«n  wouM  always  receive 
Its  fair  share  of  Federal  appropriations.  He 
never  wavered  from  his  goal— to  secure  the 
most  poaai>le  benefits  lor  the  people  of 
Guam. 

Although  as  a  delegate.  Tony  had  no  vote 
on  the  ftoor  of  the  House,  his  presence  was 
always  fett.  Although  he  did  not  return  to  Con- 
gress after  his  nanow  defeat  m  1984.  he  re- 
mained in  Washington,  staying  abreast  of  any 
activity  that  wouW  affect  Guam  and  other  U.S. 
temtories.  At  the  time  of  his  passing,  Tony 
was  in  Washington  to  monitor  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  hearings  concerning  U.S. 
territories. 

Tony's  death  has  brought  great  sorrow  to 
me.  because  he  was  my  friend.  I  knew  I  couW 
always  count  on  his  support  Antonio  H.  Won 
Pat  may  have  been  a  man  slight  in  statore. 
but  he  was  a  man  *»ho  was  very,  very  big  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  wtx)  cared  for  him.  I 
wouM  like  to  extend  my  sincere  condolences 
to  his  family  dunng  tins  time  of  sadness,  to 
Tony's  wife.  Ana.  and  to  their  eight  children, 
my  thoughts  are  with  you.  Tony  is  certainly 
mitaed. 
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CONGRATULATIONS  TO  JOHN 
JORDAN  FOR  DEDICATION 
AND  SERVICE  TO  HIS  PROFES- 
SION   

HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 

or  TKXAS 
nf  THC  HOT78X  Or  RKPRSSCMTATrVBS 

Thurtday,  June  11,  1987 

Mr.  ORTIZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  dedcated  man  that  has  served  his 
community  for  many  years.  Mr.  John  Jordan  is 
a  retiring  leader  from  the  Postal  Service.  He 
has  served  as  a  Texas  legislative  chairman 
and  president  of  the  Texas  State  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers.  Under  Mr.  Jordan's  leader- 
ship, Texas  letter  carriers  have  been  ably  rep- 
resented. 

John  was  elected  a  district  5  boanJ  member 
in  1972  at  the  Laredo,  TX,  convention.  He 
was  elected  vice  president  of  the  Texas  State 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers  in  1978.  He  also 
took  on  the  job  as  a  Stole  legislative  chair- 


John  was  elected  president  of  the  State  as- 
sociation In  1985.  He  previously  served  as 
president  of  the  Corpus  Christi  branch.  He  has 
worked  with  Texas  State  AFL-CIO  and  been  a 
shop  ste«vard  within  his  National  Association 
c.  Letter  Carriers  branch. 

Iwlany  Members  of  Cortgress  know  John 
personally.  Some  of  his  finest  work  was  as 
legislative  chairman.  In  that  capacity,  I  have 
met  with  John  many  times  and  have  the  high- 
est regard  for  him.  The  Natkxial  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers  will  greatly  miss  his  leader- 
ship. Enjoy  your  retirement  John. 


HONORING  THE  UKRANIAN- 
AMERICAN  VETERANS 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

or  MICRICAII 
HI  THS  HOUSE  or  RCPRESSMTATTVCS 

Thunday.  June  11,  1987 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
horxx  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  National 
Ukranian-American  Veterans. 

Although  the  permanent  natxjnal  organiza- 
tkxi  was  not  established  until  the  1940's.  this 
Important  organization  has  a  kxig  and  proud 
history.  It  was  first  envisioned  by  two  Ukranian 
veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War;  Denis 
Labovsky  and  Fedko  Kochan.  t>oth  from 
Pennsylvania.  However,  it  was  not  until  after 
Worid  War  I  that  Post  Ho.  1  «vas  offnially 
cliartered.  This  post  helped  to  Initiate  a 
number  of  other  posts  ttKoughout  tf>e  Eastern 
States  with  the  help  of  its  most  active  cliarter 
and  lifetime  member,  Maj.  Mk:hael  Darmopray. 
wtK)  served  under  George  Patton. 

After  Wortd  War  II.  Post  No.  1  was  renanted 
for  Anthony  Bylyi.  This  young  saitor's  interest 
in  the  sea  t>egan  even  before  his  enlistment 
into  the  U.S.  Navy.  He  died  in  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Peari  Hartwr  at  tt>e  age  of  20. 
During  this  time,  other  posts  tfvoughout  the 
East  were  offkaatty  cfiartered.  One  of  these 
posts  was  the  forerurmer  of  the  veterans'  wel- 
fare fund,  which  helps  rr>ember8  and  families 
in  emergency  situations.  The  Ukranian  Youth 
League  also  founded  a  post  In  Pfvladelpfiia. 
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Ukraniarv-American  Veterans  became  active 
in  many  community  and  military  activities,  in- 
cluding the  distribulkxi  of  a  newsletter,  The 
Bugler,  to  the  Armed  Forces;  and  keeping 
lines  of  communication  open  betvyeen  sokiiers 
in  various  combat  zones  arourxj  the  worid. 

It  was  during  a  convention  of  the  Ukranian 
Youth  League  of  North  America,  In  1947,  that 
the  first  steps  were  taken  to  establish  a  per- 
manent national  UkraniarvAmerican  veterans 
organization.  A  feasi)ility  study  was  ordered, 
arxl  a  united  natior^al  Ukranian-American  Vet- 
eran's organizatkxi  became  a  reality. 

Post  No.  101,  from  Warren,  Ml.  In  my  dis- 
trict was  founded  in  earty  1983  by  a  snnaJI 
group  of  WorM  War  II,  Korean,  and  Vietnam 
veterans.  They  chose  the  Ho.  101  as  a  sym- 
boiic  title  in  hopes  of  sorrteday  reaching  tftat 
number  on  their  membership  rotes.  After  be- 
coming formally  Installed  in  1984.  they 
t)ecame  extremely  active  In  our  commurvty. 
This  post  has  initiated  and  given  leadership  to 
a  number  of  human  rights  causes,  lobbied  for 
national  reforms,  and  helped  to  preserve  the 
rich  cultural  fabric  of  the  Ukranian  community. 

To  tf>is  erxj,  tf>e  alrrK>st  90  members  of  this 
young  post  are  proudly  fx>sting  the  40th  anni- 
versary convention  in  Warren.  Ml.  This  event 
will  feature  a  banquet  and  ball,  and  calls  upon 
Ukranian-American  veterans  everywf>ere  to 
"remain  ever  vigilant"  in  the  fight  against  the 
"tyrarwry  and  totalitarian  kjeology  *  *  *  led  by 
the  Soviet  Union," 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  and  ask  them  to 
join  with  me  in  honoririg  tfie  Ukranian-Ameri- 
can veterans  wtK)  have  fought  for  our  free- 
dom, and  to  thank  tf>em  for  tfieir  sacrifrces  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America 


IN  RECOGNITION  OP  THE  OUT- 
STANDING WORK  OP  CHARLES 
FAZIO 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

or  NKW  YORK 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11.  1987 
Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  ttie 
longstanding  sennce  of  Charies  Fazio. 

On  June  30,  1987.  Charies  Fazio,  financial 
secretary  of  St  Pws  X  Council  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, will  retire  after  25  years  of  soriKe. 
Mr.  Fazk)  was  appointed  chief  financial  officer 
of  the  Knights  of  Cohimbus  Council  on  May 
12.  1962.  and  has  sirx:e  sensed  with  distinc- 
tion and  integrity  in  the  administrations  of  12 
grand  knights. 

In  addition  to  his  wori(  for  the  Knights  of 
ColumtxiS,  Chariie  Fazio  has  played  an  Impor- 
tant role  in  many  neightxxhood  organizations. 
He  has  t)een  an  elected  memt)er  of  Communi- 
ty School  Board  18  since  its  inception  In  July 
1970,  arxj  currently  serves  as  secretary-treas- 
urer. A  member  of  tfie  board  of  the  Canarsie 
Mental  Health  Clinic.  Cluvlie  was  honored  as 
their  "Man  of  the  Year"  in  a  1982  tritxjte  for 
his  accomplishments  in  community  servKe. 
Mr.  Fazto  served  as  commodore  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive offk;er  of  the  Midget  Squadron  Yacht 
◦ub  from  1984  to  1986,  under  his  leadership 
ckjb  members  were  drawn  to  participate  in 
community  service  work. 
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Charles  Fazto  was  selected  as  the  first  re- 
cipient of  the  Community  Service  Award  by 
the  St  Pkis  X  Counci.  Knights  of  Cokmbua  at 
their  annual  community  breakfast  in  June 
1964.  He  was  recognized  for  his  contribution 
to  the  people  of  Canarsie  and  for  his  dedtoat- 
ed  efforts  on  their  behalf. 

Charles  is  a  Kfetong  Canarsie  resident  artd 
has  t>een  married  for  38  years  to  his  tovely 
wife,  Carol.  They  have  fou  beautiful  daugh- 
ters arxJ  son»4rv4aw,  and  five  wonderful 
grandchiMren. 

Charles  Fazto's  hard  work  and  sincere  com- 
mitment to  the  principles  of  charity,  unity,  fra- 
ternity, and  patriotism  have  earned  him  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  his  brother  knights 
and  his  friends  in  ttie  Canarsie  community.  I 
share  tfieir  admiratton  for  his  decades  of  dedh 
cation  and  hard  work.  Charlie  is  a  unk|ue  indi- 
vklual.  treasured  by  Iris  and  myself  and  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  wishing  him  weN 
in  his  future  endeawors. 


DENNIS  GJERDINGEN  NAMED 
TO  NATIONAL  COMMISSION 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHUSRTS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPSBSEirTATTTES 

Thunday.  June  11,  1987 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  delighted 
that  today  you  are  appointing  one  of  my  corv 
stituents,  Dennis  B.  Gjerdingen  of  Norttiamp- 
ton,  MA  to  be  a  memt>er  of  tt>e  Natior>al  Corn- 
mission  on  tfie  Education  of  the  Deaf. 

Mr.  Gjerdingen  Is  a  distinguished  educator 
wfK)  lias  devoted  virtually  his  entire  career  to 
the  education  of  the  deaf.  As  the  father  of  a 
deaf  chlkj  and  a  hearing-impaired  individual 
himself.  Dennis  brings  a  personal  understand- 
ing of  deafness  to  his  professional  duties. 

As  a  IMember  of  tf>e  National  Commission, 
Ns  unk)ue  perspective  will  be  a  great  asset  as 
he  joins  his  feUow  commissioners  in  reviewing 
existing  education  programs  and  services. 
Identifying  deficiencies  in  the  current  system, 
ar>d  recommending  better  ways  of  serving  the 
education  needs  of  deaf  Amertaans. 

Dennis  currentty  serves  as  presklent  of  the 
Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Northampton 
and  has  dor>e  a  wonderful  job  tfiere  since  his 
appointment  In  1981.  Under  his  leadership, 
the  reputation  of  Clarice  School  for  the  Deaf 
has  continued  to  grow  so  that  today  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  Institutions  for  deaf  people  in  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  you  have  appoint- 
ed Mr.  Gjerdingen  today  to  serve  on  tt>e  Na- 
tional Commission  is  a  recognition  of  his  own 
reputation  not  only  in  Itilassachusatts,  but 
throughout  the  couritry.  Dennis  has  served  as 
headmaster  of  the  Central  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  in  Missouri,  as  an  assistant  professor  of 
education  for  the  deaf  at  Washington  Universi- 
ty in  St  Louis,  and  as  president  of  tfte  re- 
spected Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association 
for  ttw  Deaf. 

I  am  pleased  ttiat  I  was  able  to  bring  Mr. 
Gjerdingen  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
honored  to  have  been  able  to  support  his  can- 
dklacy.  I  commend  you  for  making  this  ap- 
pointment and  I  congratajlate  Dennis  Gjenin- 
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gan  on  Ma 


trandirful  ofiportunily  to  oonHniM 
to  9m  aducaMon  aH  Iha  daal. 


MILTON  HIOH  PICKED  A8  ONK 
OF  NATIOirS  BX8T 

HOK  BUAnTdONNELLY 


m 


t  BOUn  or  lAPUSUIIATIVIS 

THundaw.  Jwm  11. 1987 
Mr.  DONNELLY.  IMr.  Spaakar.  I  wiah  to 
tfiara  wMi  m/  ooiaaguaa  an  artda  from  «w 
May  2a,  1987  PMriol  Ladgw  raporllng  on  Iha 
aaiacllon  ol  MMon  High  School  M  ona  o(  tha 
baal  in  ttw  Naion.  N  ia  «ta  «*d  achod  in 
MMon  to  rooaiM  a  Fadaral  awwd  in  ttw  laai  2 


Educaion  a«*ard  la  a 
of  Vta  haid  work 
of  »ia  achooi  adminia- 
aludanla  of  MMon  High 
HHih  School  parants  (la- 
ter thair  contrtwHon 
■todam  atWuda  toward 


Tha 


baMon.  faouNyi 
School  Tha 


in  pramoMng  a  poaNhM 


I  wW)  to  add  my  nama  to  tha  lat  of  thoae 
hava  ioinad  in  congratulating  Milton 
puUc  achoola  and  a«  Vta  raaidanta  of  tha 
to««n  of  MMon  on  INa  proud  occaaioa 

ttUTOtl  HlOH  PlCXB>  kM  OKI  OT  NaTIOM'S 


<By  DeU*  Klemovlcli) 
MiLTOM.— MOton  Hich  School  liaa  Iwen 
choaan  one  of  the  tieat  In  the  naUon  by  the 
U&  Department  of  ■duoOloit. 

Only  two  other  MaaachuaetU  secondary 
achoola  were  aelected  tar  the  annual  Excel- 
leiKe  In  Education  awarda  announced  In 
Waahlncton  yesterday. 

Studenta  and  educators  aald  today  that 
they  are  thrilled  with  the  award,  addlnc 
that  It  provea  that  tbere  la  UtUe  Juatlfica- 
tlon  for  Milton  families  to  chooae  private 
educatioo  over  the  public  high  school.  One 
out  of  four  Milton  youngaters  of  high 
school  see  attends  a  private  school. 

"I'm  very  happy  for  the  school,"  said  high 
school  senior  Joan  Winchester,  the  student 
member  of  the  Milton  School  Committee.  "I 
think  Milton  Is  finally  getting  the  recogni- 
tion It  deserves.  A  lot  of  parents  send  their 
children  to  private  achoola.  Now  maybe 
they'll  send  them  here." 

She  herself  choM  the  high  school  over 
private  educaUon  four  years  ago. 

"My  parenta  are  glad  I  did."  said  WliKhes- 
t«r.  wlM>  will  attend  Dartmouth  come  fall. 

"I  feel  we're  very  honored,"  said  high 
school  Principal  Allen  Adams  this  morning. 
"It's  a  trilMite  to  our  faculty.  It's  certainly  a 
tribute  to  our  students.  And  it's  a  tribute  to 
our  community,  which  has  supported  ua." 

Adams,  who  has  been  principal  for  sU 
years,  said  federal  evaluators  were  im- 
preased  by  a  newly  positive  attitude  of  stu- 
denU  and  parents  towarda  the  achool,  which 
lias  helped  atem  the  drain  to  private  educa- 
tion. The  poaithre  atUtude  contributes  to 
the  achool'a  low  dropout  rate,  paucity  of 
drug-related  inddenta.  and  an  atmosphere 
of  order  and  dladpUne.  he  said. 

In  announcing  the  wlimers.  Education 
Secretary  William  J.  Bennett  said: 

"Excellent  schools  like  these  renew  our 
faith  in  American  education.  They  have 
worked  extraordinarily  hard  and.  aa  a 
result,  they  have  much  to  show  for  It." 

For  years.  Mflton  typically  lost  one-third 
of  ita  high  school  population  to  Catholic 
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and  private  setaoola.  And  high  achool  attend- 
ance waafrsquently  poor.  Adams  aakL 

But  now.  Adama  said,  a  mote  structural 
achool  day  and  a  oontlnually  updatad  and 
enriched  currlcutam  have  helped  reduce 
traiMfer  to  private  achoola  from  one-third  to 
35  peroent.  Attendance  'haa  improved  dra- 
matlcaUy."  too,  be  aakL 

Milton  High  School  is  one  of  371  achoola 
In  46  atatea  to  receive  the  Exoellenoe  in  Edu- 
cation award.  The  two  other  MassachusetU 
schools  honored:  the  private  Northfteld 
Mount  Herman  School  in  Northfteld  and 
the  pul>Uc  Wayland  High  SchooL 

The  tUgh  school  is  the  third  MUton  achool 
to  receive  a  federal  award  wtthln  two  yeara. 
Last  year,  the  Tucker  Elementary  School 
waa  named  one  of  rro  outstanding  public 
and  private  achoola  in  the  country.  In  IMS, 
the  Pierce  Middle  School  waa  named  one  of 
the  best  secondary  schools  in  the  country  by 
the  V&  Education  Department. 

Schools  nominated  for  thla  year's  award 
nationwide  were  Judged  by  a  panel  of  71  re- 
viewer*—two-thirds  of  them  from  outside 
the  field  of  education— on  a  wide  range  of 
attributes,  from  teat  scores  to  dropout  rates. 
They  checked  attendance  rates  for  both  stu- 
denU  and  faculty  and  the  school's  civil 
rights  record. 

Schools  got  poinU  for  being  drug-free. 
They  also  were  judged  on  how  well  they 
taught  cltiaenship  and  the  VS.  Constitution 
In  the  bicenteruilal  year  of  lU  signing. 

The  wlrmlng  school  principals  and  super- 
IntendenU  wUl  be  Invited  to  Washington  at 
their  own  expense  this  fall  for  s  ceremony 
bestowing  on  each  a  "flag  of  exoeUence." 
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INTRODUCTION      OP      LEGISLA- 
•nON  TO  CONTROL  ACID  RAIN 

HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

orcAUVoairiA 

ni  THi  Hoosi  or  RipiucsnrrATi  via 

Thundav.  June  11,  1987 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Spaakar.  I  am  ptaaaad  to 
coaponaor  tha  Acid  Oapoailion  Control  Act  of 
1987.  introduced  today  by  my  coitoaguo.  Con- 
gressman Gerry  Sncorski. 

This  bin  is  needed  to  curt  the  severe  health 
and  environmental  dantaga  cauaed  by  acid 
rain. 

The  bin  requires  significani  nationwide  cut- 
backs in  add  rain  formtr^  pollutants:  10  mil- 
lion torts  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  4  minion  tons  of 
nitrogen  oxide  would  be  eliminated  by  1997. 
Those  tt»t  contribute  ttie  most  to  add  rair>— 
electric  utilities,  industriai  boHers.  tactories. 
and  cars  and  trucks— would  t>e  required  to 
reduce  emissrans. 

In  addition  to  achieving  significant  reckic- 
liona,  the  b«  provides  strong  worker  and  con- 
sumer ratepayer  protections. 

Our  legislatton  recognizes  that  ttw  Gover- 
nors of  each  affected  SUte  are  m  the  best  po- 
sitton  to  create  sertsMe  and  effective  add  rain 
contrd  strategies.  Governors  may  decide  to 
Install  technotogy  to  protect  high-sulfur  coal 
jobs  in  their  States.  Governors  may  also 
dedda  to  switch  to  less  pdkjting  fuels  if  they 
condude  that  this  sokjtion  wouM  minimize 
costs.  Or  the  Govermrs  can  select  any  mbc  of 
control  methods. 

This  flexibility  ensures  that  dedaions  are 
made  with  the  best  information  avaiabie.  Gov- 
ernors are  m  the  best  position  to  make  tough 
choices.  Moreover,  tha  bH  indudas  provisions 


I  urge  my  oolaaguaa  to  signal  their  support 
•or  oomrd  of  add  rain  by  ooaponaoting  iNa 

vHal  laglalalion. 


ACm  DEPOSITION  CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1087 


HON.  GERRY  SKORSKI 

or  minnsoTA 

in  TBK  BOUaS  or  KKPRKSDrrATIVKS 

Thunday.  June  11. 1987 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Spaakar.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy saM,  "We  muat  uae  time  as  a  tod,  not  a 
couch.  We  must  carve  our  own  deatiny." 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislatton  to  canw 
our  destiny  by  controWng  the  threat  of  add 
ram.  With  this  bii.  we  can  forge  a  deaner  en- 
vironment, a  sounder  economy,  and  a  healttv 
ier  wodd  tor  ourselves  and  our  chikken. 

Silvio  Conte,  Tom  Tauke,  Henry 
WAXMAN,  and  others  join  me  in  sponsoring 
this  new  bM,  H.R.  2666.  whKh  is  nearly  identi- 
cal to  last  year's  add  rain  legislatxxi,  H.R. 
4567.  With  over  170  cosponsors  from  every 
region  of  ttte  United  States.  H.R.  4567  waa 
the  most  widely  supported  and  successful 
add  rain  legistatton  in  the  history  of  ttw 
House.  Today  we  are  ready  to  move  ahead 
from  where  we  left  off. 

H.R.  2666  has  five  maior  features,  combin- 
ing soid  enviiorwnemal  policy  with  job  protec- 
tion, cost  effiderKry.  and  flexMlity. 

First  it  reduces  sulfur  dioxtde  emissions  by 
10  million  tons  and  nrtrogen  oxides  by  4  mi- 
Kon  tons.  That  indudes  tougher  standards  for 
new  poworpiants  arxl  new  cars  and  trucks. 

Second,  the  legislatk>n  is  flexibie  arxj  cost 
efficient  Governors  dedde  how  to  meet  those 
starxlards  in  their  respective  States  in  ttw 
most  cost-effective  way. 

Third,  our  approach  is  fair.  All  States  must 
meet  ttw  same  emissions  standard. 

Fourth,  consunwfs  are  protected  against 
"rate  sfxx*. '  Residential  utility  bills  will  not  irv 
crease  more  ttwn  10  percent  with  rate  irv 
creases  averaging  25  cents  to  50  cents  per 
month. 

And  finally,  this  bill  would  protect  (Obs.  Each 
Goverrxx  will  promote  his  or  her  State's  best 
Interests  by  choosing  an  emissions  reductkxi 
plan  suited  to  ttw  kx»l  ecorwmy.  Federal  trust 
fund  morwy  will  be  available  to  those  States 
that  want  to  cleanup  and  protect  jobs  in  the 
high  sulfur  coal  irtdustry. 

After  years  of  research  and  reports,  hear- 
irtgs  and  rrwrkups,  summits  and  special  envoy 
prorwurKwments.  the  time  to  act  is  now.  We 
cannot  lour^  languidly  on  the  couch  of  tinw, 
letting  Americas  future  slip  away  Our  people, 
our  chiklren  deserve  more  than  a  destiny  of 
dirty  air,  devastated  resources,  and  damaged 
lungs. 

Last  year,  opponents  of  add  rain  contrd 
spent  more  than  any  other  special  interest 
youp  tabbying  against  H.R.  4567.  That's  a 
true  measure  of  our  success.  But  despite  ttw 
$3  milbon  they  spent  to  twist  arms  on  add 
rain,  our  support  is  stronger  than  ever. 
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Just  last  week,  the  House  rejected  an 
anwrxlment  for  more  research  moneys  t»- 
cause  it  was  corwerrwd  that  thia  amendment 
meant  no  real  action  on  add  rain  daanup; 
and  the  vote  waa  124  to  278.  That  vote  con- 
tains an  important  message:  We  akaady  have 
over  6,000  studies  and  we'l  never  have  all 
the  answer*.  If  s  imposstole  to  link  a  partKular 
auto  extiaust  pipe  to  a  partKular  dead  fish, 
one  smokestack  to  one  dead  lake,  orw  power- 
plant  to  one  deatroyed  nattonal  foreat  But  wre 
do  know  eraugh  to  move  ahead.  And  the  sd- 
entists  6  years  ago  toM  us  that  if  we  wait  any 
longer,  it  may  be  too  late. 

There's  no  point  in  operating  if  the  patient 
has  akaady  dtod.  The  Congress  is  ready  to 
move  ahead  while  there  is  sUN  time.  I  took  for- 
wvd  to  working  with  my  colleagues  to  enact 
add  rain  contrd  this  year. 

A  summwy  of  H.R.  2666  foMows: 

SmatAKT  or  SncoiSKi-CoirTS  Acio  Rair 
Bnx 

The  program  would  result  In  a  ten  million 
ton  reduction  in  sulfur  dioxide  emlsaions 
and  a  four  million  ton  reduction  In  nitrogen 
oxide  emlaaloiu  from  a  1980  baae  by  1997 
through  the  following  stepe: 

( 1 )  StaU-devOoped  ttrotegiet  an  nvuired 
to  reduce  sulfur  arid  nitrooen  oxide  emia- 
riotu.  A  two  phsse  program  is  mandated 
giving  States  until  1993  to  reduce  sulfur 
rmlsaiona  by  five  million  tons  from  electric 
utilities,  and  until  1997  to  reduce  sulfur 
emissions  by  an  additional  five  million  tons 
from  major  stationary  sources.  States  are 
given  until  1997  to  reduce  nitrogen  oxide 
emlsaions  by  about  two  million  tons  from 
electric  utilities  and  Industrial  boilers.  Each 
state  would  have  the  flexibility  to  pursue 
any  control  strategy  within  the  source  cate- 
gory to  achieve  the  required  reductions. 
Failure  of  a  state  to  submit  an  approvable 
plan  would  resiilt  In  congresslonally  im- 
posed emiaslon  limitations.  Western  smelt- 
ers would  have  to  t>e  in  compliance  with  the 
Clean  Air  Act  by  1988. 

(2)  Congrettional  midcourte  correction  is 
possible  be/ore  phase  II.  EPA  is  required  to 
submit  a  study  to  Congress  In  1993  to  deter- 
mine the  reduction  in  acid  rain  achieved 
under  phase  I  and  the  feasibility  of  meeting 
phase  II  requiremenu.  If  Congresa  falls  to 
act  to  adjust  the  program  by  January  1994. 
Ptiase  II  requirements  go  into  effect. 

(3)  A  Federal  subsidy  program  to  keep  resi- 
dential rates  from  increasinff  more  than 
10%.  A  Governor  can  receive  Federal  assist- 
ance if  residential  rates  exceed  10%  as  a 
result  of  the  sulfur  dioxide  control  program. 
To  be  eligible  for  the  subsidy,  the  Oovemor 
must  take  steps  to  substantially  equalize 
and  levellze  residential  rate  hikes  attribuU- 
ble  to  the  program.  A  Federal  trust  fund  is 
created  by  levying  fee  on  electricity  generat- 
ed not  to  exceed  W  mill  per  Kwh  (atwut  25 
to  50  cents  per  month  on  a  typical  electric 
bill).  The  fund  would  t>e  available  to  pay  for 
program  control  costs  to  maintain  realden- 
tial  electric  rates  below  10%. 

(4)  itUotoance /or  /nnoT>afioe  Ttakeoiopies. 
A  Federal  program  can  tw  established  at  the 
option  of  interested  atatea  to  promote  the 
use  of  iiuMvative  technologies  as  control 
methods  for  sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrogen 
oxides. 

(5)  Tou4fher  standards  for  new  power 
plant*.  The  new  source  performance  stand- 
ards would  be  tightened  for  nitrogen  oxide 
emissions  from  new  power  plants.  This 
tightening  would  reduce  nitrogen  oxide 
emlasions  by  about  1  million  tons  by  1997. 
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(8)  Tighter  standards  for  new  can  and 
trucks.  New  trucks  would  liave  to  meet 
tighter  standarda  for  nitrogen  oxide  and  hy- 
drocarlxtn  emiaalona.  The  levela  required  for 
trucks  would  be  comparable  to  thoae  al- 
ready Iwlng  achieved  by  new  cars.  New  cars 
would  have  to  meet  tighter  atandards  for  ni- 
trogen oxide  emlasions. 


RETIRiaiCENT  OF  SANFORD 
HOWARD 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH.  JR. 

or  MSW  TORK 

HI  TBI  Housi  or  rkprssbitativbs 

Thunday.  June  11. 1987 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  to  recognize 

a  resident  of  my  distrid  wfw  is  about  to  retire 
after  an  especially  successful  and  rewarding 
career  as  a  scfxx)!  administrator,  principal  and 
teacher.  Mr.  Sanford  A.  Howard,  Sandy  as  he 
likes  to  be  called,  has  been  principal  of  the 
Nassau  Spackenkiil  Schod,  located  in  the 
town  of  Poughkeepsie.  NY  for  20  years.  In  all 
tfwse  years,  ttm  caring  man  has  helped  many 
chiklren  and  their  families  as  ttwy  passed 
through  ttw  sdwd  doors.  Sandy  has  that 
quality  of  making  sdwd  an  enjoyable  experi- 
ence. 

Sandy  always  enjoyed  teaching  hiatory,  via- 
iting  classes  from  tiirw  to  time.  His  excitement 
arKl  enthusiasm  for  tiw  subject  is  so  conta- 
gkxjs  that  ttw  students  truly  taoked  forward  to 
his  classes. 

This  tireless  enthusiasm  and  exdtenwnt 
extend  to  all  he  does.  For  ttw  past  20  years, 
he  has  supervised  over  150  sixttvgrade  stu- 
dents on  a  3-day  trip  to  the  Natton's  Capital. 
Sandy  inspires  ttwm  with  his  love  of  country, 
the  pride  he  has  in  his  profession,  and  a  stww 
of  sincere  concern  that  they  leam  all  he  has 
to  offer.  WtMie  never  losing  sight  of  the  "3 
R's",  Sandy  tooks  to  the  future  unafraid  of  ir>- 
stituting  new  programs  to  improve  ttw  quality 
of  educattan. 

Sandy  is  a  veteran  of  ttw  Korean  conflict 
1950-53,  serving  as  a  quartermaster  aboard 
ttw  U.S.S.  Roanoke,  U.S.S.  Missouri,  and  ttw 
U.S.S.  Raymond.  His  tove  for  country  stwws, 
as  he  telis  ttw  chiklren  stories  about  ttiis 
period.  A  loving  husband  and  father,  he  still 
finds  tinw  to  become  involved  in  community 
projects. 

His  love,  his  concern,  and  his  resped  for  aN 
the  chiklren  are  deep  roots  that  we  can  all 
build  on.  I  take  great  pride  in  stwring  his  ac- 
complishments with  my  cdieagues. 


REVIVING  THE  FARM  CREDIT 
SYSTEM 


HON.  ARLAN  STANGELAND 

OP  mmnsoTA 

nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEMTATIVU 

Thunday.  June  11.  1987 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  riaa 
today  for  tfw  purpose  of  focusing  on  ttw  Farm 
Credit  System.  There  has  been  much  discus- 
sion in  recent  weeks  atwut  wtwt  needs  to  tw 
done  to  revive  this  System.  Before  any 
ctwr>ge8  are  made,  we  must  ttwugtrtfuHy  arKl 
carefully  examine  the  successes  and  faikjraa 
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ins  ssysiam  nas  nao  in  mpienwming  ns  goan. 
To  obtaki  a  dear  ptolurs.  we  nnuet  tw  wHng 
to  listen  to  people  wtto  are  kivolved  with  ttw 
System.  I  wouM  Hka  to  ttwrefore  enter  into  ttw 
Record  ttw  contents  of  a  statanwrrt  of  a  con- 
stituent of  mkw  before  ttw  AgrtouNure  Sul>- 
committee  on  Conservation,  Credit  and  Rural 
Devetopment  I  fed  ttw  foNowing  comments 
made  by  Mr.  Wally  Nord  are  worth  the  atten- 
tton  of  all  my  coMeagues: 

Mr.  Cliairman  and  ICemtwrs  of  the  Sul>- 
commlttee:  My  name  is  Wally  Nord  and  I 
am  a  stockholder  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System.  I  am  also  a  meml>er  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Association 
of  Farm  Credit  Stockholders,  formerly 
known  aa  the  National  FederaUon  of  Feder- 
al Land  Banks.  In  addition  to  this.  I  liave 
aerved  aa  Ctialrman  of  the  Board  of  a  local 
association  for  15  years,  and  let  me  emptia- 
size,  a  very  successful  aaaodatlon. 

For  those  of  you  who  may  not  lie  familiar 
with  the  Natloiud  Association  of  Farm 
Credit  Stockholders,  our  organisation  was 
created  more  than  30  years  ago.  We  liave 
always  been  responsive  to  the  changing  con- 
ditions of  American  agriculture.  For  exam- 
ple, our  bylaws  were  amended  3  years  ago  to 
make  the  organization  available  to  all  Farm 
Credit  Stockholders,  rather  than  only  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank  members.  I  feel  compelled 
to  tell  you  that  our  organization  in  1980 
sent  4  members  of  its  executive  committee, 
of  which  I  was  one.  to  discuss  with  then 
Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, Dorudd  Wilkinson,  what  we  thought 
were  severe  problems  developing  in  the 
Farm  Credit  System.  At  ttiat  time,  we  told 
him  collateral  values  were  being  set  too 
tiigh  and  that  nothing  was  being  done  to 
pay  the  extra  cost  of  tiigh  priced  bonds.  Our 
ideas  were  totally  rejected.  Pertutps  they 
shouldn't  tiave  tteen.  By  examining  the  suc- 
cesses and  failures  of  past  policies,  we  can 
develop  a  lietter  future. 

The  Congress  is  now  deltating  whether  to 
use  public  funds  to  save  the  Farm  Credit 
System  from  possible  collapse.  If  the  plana 
serve  the  t>est  interest  of  the  national  econ- 
omy, then  we  think  they  are  necessary. 
However,  the  request  made  by  the  System 
seems  to  Indicate  to  stockholders  ttiat  most 
of  the  funds  would  l>e  directed  toward  the 
System's  bureaucratic  form.  In  other  words, 
it  would  open  the  vault  and  let  them  con- 
duct business  as  usual.  The  System  waa 
built  like  a  pyramid  and  now  In  the  last 
decade  that  pyramid  has  l>een  inverted.  We 
are  opposed  to  any  assistance  that  wotild 
allow  Farm  Credit  System  to  conduct  busi- 
ness-as-usual. The  Farm  Credit  Service 
Center  or  Association  is  the  most  important 
entity  in  the  Farm  Credit  System.  Manage- 
ment must  be  able  to  directly  manage  Ita 
own  loan  portfolio  and  alao  l>e  held  respon- 
sible for  ttiat  portfolio. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  principles 
wlUch  need  to  be  followed  if  there  is  going 
to  be  financial  aaalstance  to  the  Farm 
System.  These  principles  are: 

1.  Farm  Credit  Service  Centers  or  Anoda- 
tlons  should  l>e  the  primary  lenders.  AgeiKy 
Centers  with  centralized  capital  stimulates 
unreqionalve  management. 

2.  There  should  be  a  central  entity  wtikh 
would  be  responsible  for  the  orderly  sale  of 
Iwnds.  The  central  entity  should  t>e  respon- 
sible for  examinations  of  service  centers  or 
associations  with  the  authority  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  if  they  are  not  operated  ac- 
cording to  law. 
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TiM  Flwm  Credit  8r*bmn  hu  lotityht  of 
Its  funduMnUkl  goal  of  deUvwinc  depcnda- 
bte  eradit  to  tanam  and  rmnchera  at  the 
lowest  pofliibto  ood. 

The  ■tocktaolden  of  the  Pvm  Credit 
Syatem  have  experlenoed  trenendoua 
diaiwea  over  the  last  dwade.  The  unbeliev- 
able Inenaaea  in  the  ooat  of  operation  oou- 
l»ied  with  the  loM  of  markeU  has  created  an 
ImpaalUe  attuation.  There  are  many  ttock- 
holden  pajlnc  their  bUla  on  ttane.  They  are 
^itt  paytnc  a  premlun  on  the  Intereat  rate 
Ij^f^^Mf  of  the  inflation  of  the  late  1970's 
and  the  decWoiM  that  were  made  during 
that  ttane. 

Tlie  National  Aaaodatlon  of  Fann  Credit 
3(oGkholdera  la  wUUnc  to  work  with  Con- 
greai  to  tnnire  that  trr*-*"'-*  to  the  Farm 
Credit  System  be  directed  toward  Improvlnf 
the  delivery  of  competitive  funds,  rather 
than  ypH»iwing  the  bureaucratic  system. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
ARTHUR  GLOVER.  34  YEARS 
OF  SERVICE  TO  HOUSING  AU- 
THORITY OP  THE  CITY  OP 
PASSAIC.  NJ 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 


Of  THI  HOUSE  or  UPKISSNTATIVB 

Thundav.  June  11,  1987 
Itfr.  ROE.  Mr.  SpMkw.  tod^r  I  riaa  to  pay 
tribute  to  «  man  who  hM  apart  Ma  W«  aidkig 
othart  in  the  purauit  o(  on*  of  the  moat  funda- 
manlai  iiacasailini  of  Me.  dean  adequala 
shallar.  lylr.  Arthur  Qtover  has  spent  the  past 
34  y«w»  in  the  service  of  the  housing  author- 
ity of  the  ctty  of  Passaic.  NJ.  and  on  June  16 
he  w«  be  honored  for  his  worlc  by  his  cot- 
leagues  at  a  retirement  recepfioa  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  Imow  you  and  our  fellow  Members  of 
Congroas  wM  want  to  Join  me  in  extending  our 
beat  wishes  on  an  oulstandkig  job  well  done. 
Arthur  Glover  has  pertormed  in  an  exemplary 
fashion  and  we  applaud  hia  endeavors  in  the 
vanguwd  of  service  to  his  community. 

Mr.  Glover  is  truly  an  example  of  the  Ameri- 
can wort(  elNc.  Bom  in  Cordele.  GA.  on 
M«ch  20,  1918.  he  migrated  to  Passaic  in 
December  1929  and  began  worV  for  the  hous- 
ing authority  on  December  15.  19S3  From  his 
start  as  s  buHdbig  maintenance  woriier,  Mr. 
Glover  rose  through  the  ranks  as  a  pounds 
worker,  foreman  of  the  buikSng  maintenance 
workers;  and  supervisor  of  the  grounds,  equip- 
ment, and  maintenance  repairmen. 

On  NoveiTAmr  9.  1969,  the  PHA  Boerd  of 
Commissioners,  then  chaired  by  MawKe  J. 
Millar  ml  the  executtve  director  of  the  PHA 
Edwwd  Rabb.  elevated  Mr.  Gtover  to  the  post 
of  aasistant  executive  dkector,  a  poaition  he 
heM  tor  nearly  18  years.  He  currentiy  hoWs 
the  title  of  pubHc  housing  manager  and  was 
recognized  with  25  year  and  30  year  service 
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and  the  inapMtonal  choir  and  acts  as  adviaer 
tor  the  young  aduN  choir. 

MwTied  In  1939.  Mr.  Gtover  has  two  sons. 
Mwvin  «id  Kenneth;  a  daughter,  MsMssa:  and 
tour  grwdcMdren.  He  was  educated  and  has 
rsaitlsrl  In  rassafc-  for  most  of  his  We.  serving 
Qod  and  his  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  mdlvtouala  such  as  Arthur 
Gtover  whtoh  tnjty  repreeent  what  Is  beet  in 
publk:  ssn^oe.  Hetpmg  the  less  fortunato  to 
fuNW  a  bask;  need  and  perfonning  that  duty  in 
a  kkid  «Kl  admirable  tashton  is  a  diflteult  task, 
wid  yet  M  Is  one  which  Mr.  Gtover  has  done 
tor  34  yews.  Mr.  Gtover  attributes  his  success 
and  perserverance  to  cooperation  and  team- 
work. Important  words  whtoh  v  often 
spoken,  then  neglected  in  practKe.  tt  is  obvi- 
ous that  Arthur  Qtover  M  not  neglect  them, 
and  both  he  and  all  wtx>  serve  the  put)l«c  irv 
terest  can  certatnly  be  proud  of  wtuit  he  has 
achieved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  man  is  not  only  an  inspira- 
tton  to  thoee  serving  the  needs  of  the  people 
but  indeed  for  the  people  themselves.  He  has 
worked  his  way  up  the  ladder  in  the  strongest 
traditton  of  hard  work  and  honest  effort  which 
has  aNowad  so  many  of  our  citizens  to  im- 
prove their  lives.  Doing  this,  as  Mr.  Gtover  has 
done,  in  the  service  of  his  feitow  man  serves 
to  emphasize  the  importarKe  of  his  contrim- 
tton  to  society.  I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
my  colleagues  in  Congress  join  me  honoring 
this  fine  indMdual. 
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Mr.  Glover  is  active  in  his  community  not 
only  as  part  of  his  emptoyment.  but  he  has 
been  and  contirHjes  to  be  a  vital  part  of  the 
Union  Bi«itist  Church  in  Passaic.  A  member 
tor  some  50  yew*.  Mr.  Gtover  hoMs  the  di»- 
tincl  honor  of  being  a  church  deacon.  In  addh 
twn  to  also  serving  on  the  church's  advisory 
youth  committee,  he  is  blessed  with  a  fine 
bass  baritone  and  sings  with  ttw  male  ctKXUS 


THE  RETIREMENT  OP  MR. 
JAMES  CREGAN 


Natton 
votion 


a  dmerence.  The  people  of  our 
weN  served  by  his  talent  and  da- 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IV  THE  HOUSE  OF  RCPBKSnfTATIVKS 

Thunday.  June  11.  1987 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  arxl  Civil  Service. 
wtiich  I  have  the  horKK  of  chairing,  has  tost 
one  of  its  most  vakjable  staff  members. 

I  rater  to  Mr.  James  Cregan,  who  tor  the 
past  several  years  has  t>een  the  committee's 
deputy  general  counsel  specializing  in  postal 
matters.  Mr.  Cregan  has  entered  tfw  private 
practice  of  law  in  Washington  with  Devid 
Minton.  another  former  lawyer  with  the  com- 
mittee esteemed  by  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  that  Mr.  Cregan  will  be 
missed  is  an  understatement.  I  seriously  doubt 
that  there  is  anotfier  la¥»yef  In  this  country 
who  knows  any  more  about  postal  law  tt«n 
Mr.  Cregan.  Moreover,  Mr.  Cregan  has  proven 
himself  a  shrewed  and  capable  negotiator. 

I  certainly  do  not  envy  the  adversaries  he 
will  encounter  in  the  private  practfce  of  law. 
They  do  indeed  have  their  ¥»ork  cut  out  for 
them. 

Mr.  Cregan  is  arwttwr  poignant  example  of 
just  how  diffrcutt  it  is  to  keep  our  very  best 
people  in  Government.  For  many  years,  out  of 
dedKation.  Mr.  Cregan  rejected  opportunities 
in  tfw  private  sector  with  substantial  sacrifice. 
There  comes  a  time,  however,  wt>en  tf>e 
pressing  needs  of  one's  family  must  take 
precederKe. 

I.  personally,  want  to  thank  Mr.  Cregan  for 
tvs  outstanding  service.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  his  presence  on  tt>e  commit- 


MEDICARE  HMO/CMP 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  DAN  MICA 

or  PLoaisA 

m  THK  HOUSK  OP  KCntlSBrTATITXS 

Thunday,  June  11,  1987 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  the  Medtoare  Health  Maintenance 
Organization  Quality  Improvement  Act.  a  col- 
lectton  of  reforms  <wt«ch  was  partially  enacted 
In  1966. 

Today  I  will  testify  t>efore  an  Aging  Commit- 
tee heanng  wtitch  was  converged  to  review 
Federal  HMO  operattons.  This  hearing  was 
alao  converted  in  response  to  a  dire  situatton 
in  south  Ftohda.  wherein  the  Federal  Medkwre 
contract  of  Intemattonal  Medtoal  Centers,  one 
of  the  Nation's  largest  HMO's,  was  terminated 
by  tfie  Health  Care  Fmancmg  Administratton. 
IMC  served  130,000  Medk:are  beneficiaries  at 
the  time  of  the  contract  termination.  Currently. 
IMC  is  in  receivership  with  the  offce  of  Ftor- 
ida's  tn8urar>ce  Commissioner.  The  presklent 
of  IMC  has  been  cnminally  indicted. 

I  am  sure  that  this  n  not  a  situatxxi  wtiich 
we  woukl  like  to  have  repeated  in  the  future. 
The  provisions  of  this  biH  wouW  enhance  Fed- 
eral oversight  of  HMO's  and  specifk^ally  ad- 
dress the  financial  solvency  of  these  organiza- 
ttons.  It  wouM  require  ttie  Federal  Goverrv 
ment  to  make  a  greater  effort  to  monitor  tt>e 
fiscal  health  of  an  HMO's  affiliates:  it  woukl 
make  rt  illegal  for  health  care  service  provto- 
ers  to  dun  HMO  members  for  sendees;  it 
woukj  require  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  study  ttte  quality  of  care 
provided  to  HMO  members  as  compared  to 
the  kind  of  care  offered  by  ott>er  health  care 
(xovider  structures. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  ttie  HMO 
concept  of  health  care,  and  I  wouW  efKOur- 
age  efforts  to  increase  the  enrollment  of  Medi- 
care beneficianes  in  HMO's  However,  we 
must  make  strenuous  efforts  to  safeguard  not 
only  tt>e  significant  Federal  monetary  invest- 
ment in  these  organtzattons,  but,  most  impor- 
tantty,  we  must  be  vigilant  in  our  oversight  of 
the  kind  of  care  HMO's  provkle  our  Matton's 
ser>iors. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  PAUL 
VOCHKO 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

or  PKim sTLVAitiA 

III  THK  HOnSK  OP  RCPHXSEirrATrVKS 

TTiursday,  June  11,  1987 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  constituent  of  my  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Paul  R.  Vochko. 

An  educator  for  40  years  and  superintertd- 
ent  of  the  AmbrkJge  Area  School  Distrkrt  for 
20  years.  Dr.  Vochko  of  AmbrkJge,  PA,  has 
contributed  greatly  to  his  community  as  a  civte 
leader  and  a  humanrtahan. 


-^•.Mw.tf^m«^.   ^^v.  w%w9'^mAW% 
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Dr.  Vochko  was  graduated  from  Geneva 
College  arxl  dM  graduate  and  doctoral  work  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  Slippery  Rock 
State  Univeraity.  He  attained  certifKatitxi  in 
secondary  scfK>ol  studies,  history,  phystoal 
science,  ar>d  gukterKe. 

He  served  as  Senator  Arlen  Specter's  of- 
ftoial  representative  for  the  service  academies 
for  Beaver  County,  and  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  tf>e  Amtxidge  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Laughlin  Memorial  Library,  the  Beaver 
County  Federated  Library  Associatton,  Har- 
monie  Associates,  and  the  Geneva  College 
Alumni. 

Dr.  Vocfiko  devetoped  and  administered  a 
licensed  practical  nursing  scfiool  program  in 
tfie  Amtxidge  area  as  well  as  administering  a 
successful  preschool  program.  He  organized 
and  administered  a  standard  evenirtg  high 
scfxx>l  program  tor  adults  ar>d  devetoped  a 
community  relations  newsletter. 

Dr.  Vochko  was  appointed  to  the  State 
board  of  education  for  a  5-year  term  scfied- 
uled  to  end  In  1 989. 

His  professional  associattons  irwlude  mem- 
bership of  ttie  NattoruJ  arxl  Pennsylvania 
School  Board  Associattons.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  advisory  board  of  ttie  Universi- 
ty of  Pittsburgh  Tri-State  Study  Council,  and 
on  Vne  Intermediate  Unit  Task  Force  for  Spe- 
cial Educatkxi.  He  served  on  committees  for 
the  United  Fund,  the  Heart  Fund,  Muscular 
Dystropfiy,  St.  Mary's  CfHirch  Committee,  the 
Inter-Faith  Clergy  Advisory  Committee  and  tfie 
Greek  Catfx>lic  Unton. 

Dr.  Vochko  served  in  tfw  Air  Force  for  2V^ 
years  And  later  t>ecame  a  member  of  numer-  . 
ous  amr>ed  service  organizations.  He  is  also  a 
Ptii  Delta  Kappa  and  a  Delta  Pi  Epsiton. 

Because  of  Dr.  Vochko's  outstanding  com- 
munity activities,  he  has  t>een  awarded  with 
hofvxs  such  as  "Man  of  the  Year  in  1972"  by 
the  AmbrkJge  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
St.  Nicholas  Award  in  1977,  the  highest  horxx 
bestowed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Pittsburgfi  Dk>- 
cese,  Byzantine  Catholk:  Rite.  He  tuis  been 
horK>red  with  nun>erous  ottier  tocal,  church, 
civk:  and  ethrac  awards. 

The  dedtoated  servne  of  Dr.  Paul  R. 
Vochko  has  been  a  valuable  asset  to  the  Am- 
brkJge community  and  I  am  proud  to  introduce 
him  and  his  achievements  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  full  House  of  Representatives. 


JOSEPH  NARDONE,  LABOR 

LEADER  FROM  BAYONNE,  HON- 
ORED ON  HIS  RETIREMENT 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

or  raw  JERSEY 

ni  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11,  1987 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  18, 
1987,  a  testimonial  dinner  marking  tfie  retire- 
ment of  one  of  my  constituents  Is  t>eing  held. 
The  furxrtton,  which  will  be  attended  by  sever- 
al hundred  friends,  coworkers,  and  txisiness 
affiliates  of  Joseph  Nardone  of  Bayorme,  Hi, 
will  be  hekJ  at  ttie  Casino  in  tfte  ParK  LirKOln 
Park,  Jersey  City. 

Joseph  Nardone  is  retiring  as  president  and 
chief  financial  offner  of  tfie  labor  organizatton 
he  founded.  Production  Worker's  Unkxi,  Local 
148.  the  unit  is  affiliated  with  AFL-CIO. 
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Mr.  Nardone  was  bom  on  June  24.  1917,  in 
Boston's  North  End.  He  was  married  on  Feb- 
ruary 7.  1953  to  former  Sylvia  DeCtoco  and 
they  have  one  son.  Joseph  Nardone.  Jr.  The 
best  man  at  their  weddtog.  the  Honorat>le 
Edward  F.  Zampella.  is  now  Hudson  County's 
central  judtoial  procesaing  fidge. 

Joseph  Nardone  described  by  his  son  as  a 
self-made,  self-educated  man  who  speaks 
very  few  words.  Denied  a  formal  educatton 
because  of  tfie  depresston,  he  had  to  go  to 
work  to  assist  his  mottier  in  raising  a  brother 
and  sister.  Doing  so  was  quite  diffwult.  but 
indeed  he  assisted. 

According  to  ttiose  wtio  know  Mr.  Nardorw. 
he  always  possessed  a  tfwst  for  knowledge 
wfwch  he  instilled  In  his  son,  eissuring  him 
every  educattonal  opportunity  possitile.  Nar- 
done's  doctririe  was  to  avokJ  easy  money,  to 
work  hard  every  day,  txiikiirig  and  investing  in 
solid  things. 

Joseph  Nardone  is  descnbed  as  a  man 
from  tfie  okJ  8Cfxx>l.  He  often  dkJ  business 
with  a  handsfiake.  He  woukJ  often  say,  to  his 
business  associates  tfiat  formal  agreement  or 
not,  his  handsfiake  guaranteed  wfiat  fie 
agreed  to  live  up  to. 

Tfie  pertods  of  history  during  whk:h  Joseph 
has  lived  wen  indeed  trying  ones.  His  year  of 
tjirth  saw  America's  entry  into  tfie  war  against 
Germany,  WorkJ  War  I  on  April  6,  1917,  caus- 
ing many  difficult  days  for  families  seeking  to 
survive. 

After  the  war  ended,  Joe  Nardone's  early 
years,  during  tfie  1920'8,  welcomed  Winnie 
Winkle,  George  White's  Scandals,  Babe 
Ruth's  career,  14  years  with  tfie  New  York 
Yankees,  and  the  Black  Sox  Scandal,  and 
with  the  first  Miss  America  being  crowned  at 
Atlantk:  City  in  1920. 

In  1921,  tfie  U.S.  sweat  sfiop  operators  re- 
sisted efforts  by  union  men  to  organize  gar- 
ment workers  in  big  city  toft  factories  with 
signs  tfiat  read:  "If  you  do  not  come  in 
Sunday,  do  not  come  in  MorxJay." 

On  July  2  that  year.  Jack  Deiripsey  knocked 
out  George  Carpentier  at  Boyle's  30  Acres  in 
Jersey  City  at  taxing's  first  $1  million  gate. 

It  was  in  1929  wfien  tfie  Nardone  family, 
with  Joseph  nearing  his  teen  years,  felt  the 
impact  of  tfie  stock  market  pnce  crashing  in 
Wall  Street.  For  tfie  next  several  years  tfie 
Nardone  family  saw  lean  days. 

r^to  doubt  in  an  effort  to  correct  some 
wrongs  tfiat  he  witnessed,  Joe  Nardone 
t)egan  his  love  affair  with  organized  labor. 

Tfiere  Is  no  question  that  Joe  Nardone  was 
motivated  by  tfie  phitosoptiy  of  Samuel  Gom- 
pers  who  led  tfie  American  Federation  of 
Labor  until  his  death  in  1924. 

Gompers  sakJ, 

*  *  *  to  recognize  ttiat  first  things  must 
come  first.  The  primary  essential  in  our  mis- 
sion has  l>een  the  protection  of  the  wage- 
worker,  how  to  increase  his  wages,  to  cut 
hours  off  the  long  work-day,  which  was  kill- 
ing him,  to  improve  the  safety  and  the  sani- 
tary conditions  of  the  workshop,  to  free  him 
from  the  tyrannies,  petty  or  otherwise, 
which  serve  to  make  his  existence  a  slavery. 

While  tfie  ranks  of  labor  were  growing  it 
was  most  specialized  and  crafts  and  laboring 
people  wfio  were  organized.  Joe  Nardone  saw 
a  need  for  the  little  people  working  in  small 
establishments  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  pro- 
ductive urwn.  His  concern  lias  led  to  tfie  Pro- 
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ductton  Workers  Unton.  Local  148,  to  repre- 
sent tfKXJsands  of  workers  in  scores  of  busi- 
nesses. 

Joe  Nardone  beMaved  it  is  the  functton  for 
every  union  to  devetop  ttie  pfiitosophy  indtoal- 
ing  tfiat  the  interests  of  labor  are  one  without 
distinctton  by  race  or  nattonality,  refigton,  pio- 
fesston,  or  creed.  Every  indivMual  dosorvos  a 
fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's  wortc  He  has 
earned  tfie  respect  of  tfie  laboring  man  and 
the  employers  he  has  dealt  with. 

When  learning  of  Joe  Nardone's  retirement 
this  year,  one  corporate  vice  praskJent  wrote, 

I  sincerely  doubt  if  any  man  has  contrib- 
uted more  to  the  progress  of  relations  l>e- 
tween  a  local  and  their  corporate  associates 
than  you  Iiave.  I  am  certain  too  that  no 
man  has  ever  left  t>ehlnd  him  a  more  grati- 
fying record  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
highest  ideals  of  union  and  management. 

While  another  colteague  wrote, 

I  do  remember  some  trying  times.  tHit 
always,  the  thoughts  that  crystallize  are  of 
a  friend,  an  advisor,  a  worthy  adversary,  and 
a  fair  negotiator  *  *  *  Part  of  our  growth 
derives  from  the  working  relationship  that 
we  have  had  with  this  union.  We  have 
always  found  that  those,  represented  by  Joe 
Nardone.  have  kept  the  interest  of  the  em- 
ployer in  mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the  mem- 
Ijers  they  represent.  Joe's  philosophy  has 
always  l>een  that  without  employers  there 
would  be  no  Jolw.  and  he  must  keep  them 
alive  and  profitable  for  his  memtiers  to  pros- 
per. I  am  proud  to  be  coimted  as  one  of 
Joe's  friends. 

Joe  Nardone  is  knowm  in  Hudson  County  as 
a  low-key,  honest,  ftard-worldng  respectful  in- 
divkJual.  Only  recently  has  he  gotten  due  rec- 
ognitton  for  fielping  tfiousands  of  working 
people  and  tfieir  families  wfien  tfie  city  of 
Jersey  City  gave  tfie  buikJing,  whtoh  houses 
his  unton  headquarters,  tfie  address  of  One 
Nardone  Place. 

Joseph  Nardone  fias  done  an  excellent  job 
for  his  family,  maintaining  a  l>eautlful  resi- 
dence in  Bayonne.  He  has  served  as  a  role 
model  to  Joseph,  Jr..  and  fias  inculcated 
many  of  his  own  attributes  and  ambittons.  He 
heads  tfie  Top  Cat  Sound  Recording  Studto  in 
New  York  City,  which  has  many  Hollywood 
and  Broadway  entertainers  as  clionts. 

I  am  sure  we  will  hear  a  tot  from  Joseph 
Nardone.  Jr.,  in  the  labor  and  business  workJ 
because,  tfie  apple  does  not  fall  far  fiom  the 
tree. 

When  this  tribute  to  Joseph  Nardone  is 
given  to  him,  he  will  be  surrounded  by  hurv 
dreds  of  his  friends  at  fiis  surprise  retirement 
dinner  being  hekJ  at  tfie  Casino  in  tfie  Park.  K 
has  t>een  my  pleasure  to  salute  a  oian  wfio 
came  into  this  work!  at  the  height  of  World 
War  I,  helped  his  family  survive  tfie  depres- 
sion, stood  with  Amertoa  during  WorkJ  War  II, 
in  Korea  and  Vietnam  confltots,  witnessed 
several  recessions  and  contributed  to  many 
wortfiwhile  cfiaritable  causes  wfiile  represent- 
ing tfie  working  dass. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  fiere  in  tfie 
House  of  Representatives  wish  to  join  me  in 
wishing  Joe  Nardone  and  his  wife  Sylvia,  and 
his  family  good  health  and  peace  during  his 
retirement  years. 


.Ttiru>  11    19R7 
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KZCLUDDtO  «DUCATIONAL 
ORAWTS  AND  SCHOLARgHIP 

HON.  PAULB.  HENRY 

artocmmui  

ni  TKi  Houas  or  wMmaBnArxrt» 

Tltmndaif.  Jiau  H.  i»«7 
Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  SpMtar.  I  in  pf— d  to 
)(*)  todiy  ••»  my  colMqim  O^^fmrnmn 
WuiAM  FOno  and  CuiigjM*rn>n  Fwro 
Onmov  in  Modudng  tagliMlon  to  rj^ 
om  aKMCl  of  «w  T«  natonn  Act  o(  19M- 
tm  piwJrton  by  •««*  giwls  and  tchotw- 
ilila  ■wdiil  to  oolm*  and  univmNy  tto- 
dNiii  iMy  bo  MbiMi  to  FMm  tox. 

Tho  Tax  Rotarm  Ad  providaa  that  grant* 
«id  lUiuf  alilMa  wWch  in«*«»»,»*;y!»*2 
trem  Fadaral  Pal  graniB  to  NSF  raaaaj* 
9mm  to  SMa  mi  prtMMy  fandad  achoiar- 
S^  ^,  ta^Wa  «Moapl  to  tha  axlant  that 
•My  ara  uaad  by  dayaa  candUatoa  to  pay  lor 
Bouna  talatod-laaa.  booto.  aup- 
,  _gu|inMnL  In  oonkaal,  pravtoua  law 
I  tf  achoiwaNpa  and  granta  raoatvwJ 
by  dayaa  cwMidatoa.  aa  wal  aa  amounttup 
to  tSOO  par  moni)  raoatvad  by  nondagraa 
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,  wa  hava  bagun  to  iraat  acholar- 

aNpa  «)d  grania  fto  Jual  anothar  paymant 

Tha  adact  of  tojdng  a  portton  of  grama  and 
MholwaNpa  la  to  aMtar  roduoa  ttw  vakM  tor 

radpiania  or  toroa  grantor*  to  incraaaa  tha 

•in  o(  tha  grwit  in  ordar  to  maintain  tha  aama 
"buytng  po«^."  Thua  tha  fMtonai  Selanca 
Foundation,  raeandy  mcraaiad  tha  itia  of 
mduato  aludant  aipanda  by  $1,200  par  yaar. 
to  pravani  tha  tax  law  from  radudng  tha  vahja 

of  tha  faaowariip. 

Tha  chwiga  m  tha  Tax  Reform  Act  aiao 
wortia  unfalrty  againat  many  low  mcoma  atu- 
dama.  Tha  toiowing  axampla  HuMratoa  thia 
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Ks  propoaal  to  allow  oN  axploratton  within  tha 
Arctic  ^4attontf  WHdMa  Rafuga. 
I  would,  m  pwUcular.  amphaatea  two  inaa 


Tlw  Tax  Reform  Act 
pertaining    to 
'era  aclualy  pay- 
mania  tor  peal,  praaanl.  or  future  aervioea. 

Tha  ladaMon  which  wa  have  miroduoad  only 
ellecia  tha  Unt  of  Ihaaa  changaa-H  broadana 
the  aHduaion  m  the  caaa  of  degree  can«- 
<Mea  to  mdude  adiulaiahip  and  grant 
wwunla  uaad  for  "^a**!.  i  march  and  Swing 
eitiaiiaaa    Im  fcxlno  room  end  boerd." 

The  Daperttnanl  of  TraMury  haa,  at  leest 
tor  the  praaanl.  prowidad  raM  from  one  of  tha 
moat  obwtoua  probtama  CMiaed  by  the  1986 
change  in  the  tax  law— the  recordkeeping 
bunlan  on  atudema  «id  mattuHona  to  be  able 
to  document  wNch  portion  of  grant  and  achol- 
«ihip  funda.  which  are  oflan  not  dMded  or 
eamwiied.  ww  uaad  for  taxable  and  which 
for  iMitoiiabIa  pupoaaa.  Mowawar.  while  thia 
ntfng  prowidad  mef  from  the  ImmedMe  con- 
oam.  there  ramalna  the  problem  that  taxpay- 
er* w«  *!■  have  to  be  able  to  aubatantiate  tha 
*h«a  of  adiulanhlpa  and  grart*  uaed  lor  ex- 


it ie  not  Hiely.  however,  that  wa  are  about 
to  chMiga  the  law  aimpiy  to  relwve  ttm  rec- 
onftaaping  bunlan.  no  matter  how  unwarrant- 
ed But  the  1966  changea  have  more  sarloua 
problem*,  both  from  the  xlewpoint  of  a  coher- 
ent Federal  education  potcy.  and  t>ecause 
:  aome  of  the  lowest 


Student  ^  who  la  from  a  tow-moome  family 
«idhaaluilton  mA  booto  paid  tor  by  prtvata 
tcftolvahlpa.  he*  $4,100  in  eeming*  from  em- 
ploymanl  and  fecaivea  a  $2,000  f»a«  grant 
•wwd  for  a  kM  of  16.100  in  taxable  income. 
TNe  ttudeni  muat  pay  $166  in  tax— 15  per- 
cent of  $1,100. 

Student  B,  who  i*  from  a  middto  income 
family,  hea  $4,100  in  eaminga  from  employ- 
ment and  receive*  $2.00a-which  Is  not  coo- 
■idered  as  income— from  hie  parents  for  a 
total  of  $4,100  in  taxable  income.  This  student 
paya  $0  m  tax.  Furttier.  to  obtain  the  $2,000 
the  p«ent*  have  taitan  out  a  home  ec^xty 
low),  for  which  the  interest  i*  fu»y  deductible. 
Thi*  student  alao  receives  a  scholarship  for 
tuition  and  books. 

Aa  daecrtbed  above.  Student  A  dearly  ia 
dtaavwitogad.  In  addWon  to  coming  from  a 
low-income  fwnily.  he  muat  pay  $166  in  taxes, 
thereby  reducing  the  vakje  of  the  PeH  Grant 
Student  8.  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  same 
amount  of  money  as  Student  A.  pays  no  tax, 
wid  his  parents  receive  a  tax  berwfit  for  txv- 
rowing  the  $2,000  againat  their  home  mort- 


Some  of  our  coaeagua*  have  intro<kiced 

loy*iaHon  which  wouM  aimpiy  repeal  the 
change*  made  m  aection  123  of  laat  year** 
Tax  Reform  Act  Our  biH  does  not  do  that.  It 
only  addra**aa  what  we  think  is  a  contradfcto- 
ry  and  unfair  Federal  education  policy.  Other 
chwiges  In  the  Tax  Reform  Act,  parlicularty 
thoee  Ughtenir<g  tt>e  line  t)etween  service  corv 
nected  payments  and  truJy  "no  strings"  edu- 
catton  granla.  we  do  not  seek  to  chenge 

Finalfy.  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxatxxi 
has  estimated  that  this  biM  wouM  cost  $72  mil- 
Ion  m  tost  revenues  m  the  first  yeer,  with 
somewhat  higher  numbers  In  the  loitowing 
yeers.  While  we  dtoagree  with  thoee  numbers, 
they  also  need  to  be  considered  in  the  corv 
text  of  the  i^iprapriations  process,  as  was  il- 
lustrated with  the  recent  NSF  action. 


Each  yaar  Congraaa  makee  avaiable  about 
$6  baon  in  granla  and  athulaishipa.  in  addi- 
tton.  the  Federal  Government  encourages 
Stalaa  wd  privala  pwties  to  contribute  schol- 
vahipa.  through  tax  incentives,  leveraging 
lUnda.  and  ao  forth.  We  do  so  essentially  for 
two  purpoeee— to  aflow  students  who  for 
income  leaaona  oouM  otheneiee  not  afford  to 
atland  the  achoola  of  their  choices,  and  to  en- 
courage and  faciMlato  the  fulfiHment  of  nation- 
tf  mwpower  and  raaaarch  needs.  Thus  each 
of  our  program*  haa.  in  that  aense.  been  his- 
torteirily  "neada  baaed."  It  la  indeed  ironk:  that 
in  the  aana  yaw  in  which  there  ha*  been  so 
much  tal(  about  our  national  needs  in  both  of 


OIL  EXPLORATION  IN  ARCTIC 
NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

HON.  PETER  A.  DeFAZIO 

oroaaooii 
vm  THX  Hoxrsi  or  HimaanrTATivaa 
Thursday.  June  11,  19S7 
Mr.  DeFAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  tf>e  recent  review  by 
Robie  G.  Russeil,  Regwnal  Administrator  of 
tt>e  Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  EPA 
region  10.  of  the  Department  of  Interior's  final 
legislative  environmental  Impact  statement  on 


"Although  addNtonal  dtocusaton  haa  been 
provided  m  reaponae  to  many  of  our  com- 
ment*, the  matority  of  EPA*  concern*  have 
not  been  adequetely  addressed  in  the  final 
LEIS.  In  several  important  inrtancee.  EPA's 
level  of  concern  haa  been  increaaed  by  the 
revlaion*  to  the  docuntent" 

UjB.  EnviBOincxirTAL 
Paoracnoa  Aaamrr, 

Raoioa  10, 
Seattle,  WA.  June  1. 1M7. 
Re:  AreUc  NaUonal  WUdllfe  Refuge  Report 
Final  LeclslaUve  Envtronmental  Impact 
Statement. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  P.  Hobk. 
Auittant  Secretam  for  With  and   WiUUfe 
and  Parka,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Waehington,  DC. 
Dbai  Ma.  Hoajr:  The  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  (EPA)  has  reviewed  the  final 
Legislative    Envtronmental    Impsct    State- 
ment (LE18)  and  Report  to  Congress  con- 
cerning the  proposal  to  allow  oU  explora- 
tion, development,  and  production  wltliln 
the      Arctic      National      WUdllfe      Refuge 
(ANWR).   This   letter,    with    Its   enclosure, 
provides  EPA's  comments  on   the   recom- 
mended action  and  alternatives  that  were 
considered. 

On  Ftet>ruary  6.  1987.  EPA  commented  on 
the  draft  TJgrw  and  recommended  that  sev- 
eral elemenU  of  the  document  were  in  need 
of  revision  or  expansion.  The  final  LEIS  tias 
undergone  significant  revision  since  the 
draft  LEIS.  Although  additional  discussion 
has  been  provided  In  response  to  many  of 
our  commenU.  the  majority  of  EPA's  con- 
cerns have  not  t>een  adequately  addressed  In 
the  final  LEIS.  In  several  Important  In- 
stances, EPAs  level  of  concern  has  been  In- 
creased by  the  revisions  made  to  the  docu- 
ment 

In  reviewing  the  final  LEIS.  EPA  found  a 
document  liuwmplete  in  Its  presentation  of 
scientific  daU  that  would  support  the 
Impact  conclusions  and  the  Secretary's  rec- 
ommendation. A  large  body  of  scientific  In- 
rormaUon  on  the  1002  area's  resources  has 
been  coUected  In  recent  years  by  the  O.8. 
Pish  and  WUdllfe  Service  (FW8).  likewise. 
Information  specific  to  the  existing  environ- 
mental regulatory  program  ( Including  motU- 
torlng  Information)  Is  available.  Yet,  this  In- 
formation does  not  appear  to  be  reflected  In 
the  final  LEIS. 

The  fliuU  LEIS  constitutes  the  first  step 
In  the  Secretary's  recommendation  for  Con- 
gressional declslon-makliv  that  must  bal- 
ance economic  needs  and  environmental 
risks.  Greater  attention  to.  and  letter  use 
of,  the  resource  data  that  luive  t)een  gener- 
ated In  ANWR  and  elsewhere  on  Alaska's 
North  Slope  can  provide  for  a  t)etter  under- 
standing of  the  foUowlng  envlroiunental  pri- 
orities: 

Assurances  that  the  overall  significance  of 
environmental  ImpacU.  Including  cumula- 
tive Impacts,  and  the  ability  to  mitigate 
them  are  properly  sUted.  In  partlctilar,  we 
do  not  lielleve  It  appropriate  to  suggest  that 
the  Prudhoe  Bay  experience  would  be  dupli- 
cated In  ANWR.  The  daU  In  the  LEIS  are 
Insufficient  to  support  such  a  conclusion. 

A  wider  range  of  limited  exploration/de- 
velopment leasing  alternatives  are  devel- 
oped and  considered.  The  ImpacU  of  the 
Umlted  leasing  alternative  (Alternative  B)  as 
revised  U»  the  final  LEIS  are  now  of  the 
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same  high  level  of  coocem  as  for  full  leas- 
ing (Alternative  A). 

Identify  potential  regulatory  conflicts 
which  may  Involve  tnteragency  coordina- 
tion. We  are  concerned  aixtut  potential  reg- 
ulatory conflicts  If,  for  example,  leasing 
were  proposed  In  envlrorunentaUy  sensitive 
areas  for  which  the  granting  of  other  neces- 
sary permits  would  l>e  Inconsistent  with  ex- 
isting laws  and  policies. 

These  and  other  concerns  are  discussed 
further  In  the  enclosure  which  represents  a 
summary  of  our  more  detaUed  technical 
review  comments. 

Based  upon  the  Inadequacy  of  the  Infor- 
mation presented  In  the  final  LEIS.  EPA 
would  normaUy  recommend  that  a  revised 
document  l>e  prepared.  The  final  LJEI8  re- 
mains In  need  of  corrective  measures  that 
require  substantial  changes.  Including  the 
expansion  of  the  range  of  alternatives,  in 
order  for  it  to  t>e  an  adequate  ImsIs  for  any 
Congressional  action.  Since  Congresslona] 
hearings  have  already  tiegun,  EPA  recom- 
mends that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's 
final  recommendation  to  Congress  be  modi- 
fled  to  better  reflect  the  available  sclentlfh: 
information. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  review 
the  fliuU  LEIS.  If  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  questions  atwut  EPA's  comments, 
please  feel  free  to  contact  me  directly  or  Mr. 
Alvln  L.  Ewlng.  EPA's  Assistant  Regional 
Administrator  In  Anchorage.  We  look  for- 
ward to  answering  your  questions  and  help- 
ing you  prepare  the  final  recommendation 
to  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

RoBiB  O.  Rnssnx, 
Regional  AdminiMtrator. 

Enclosure. 
EPA  Rkvixw  Coiatorrs,  Aacnc  Natiohal 

Wiu>Lirs  RMWva*  Pihai.  I^gislattvs  Emvi- 

ROimXirrAL  IMTACT  STATXIfXIlT 

The  primary  Issues  and  concerns  identi- 
fied during  EPA's  review  of  the  ANWR  final 
LEIS  are  outlined  t>elow.  Comments  are 
broadly  organized  under  three  major  head- 
ings: Responsiveness  to  Comments,  Techni- 
cal/Scientific Issues,  and  Alternatives  Anal- 
ysis. 

axspoasrvnrass  to  oomfxirrs 

The  final  LEIS  has  acknowledged  most  of 
EPA's  concerns  expressed  In  our  conunents 
on  the  draft  doctmient.  However,  an  ade- 
quate analysis  of  the  Impacts  associated 
with  these  Issues  Is  not  apparent.  DetaUed 
aruUysls  of  the  foUowlng  Issues,  as  refer- 
enced from  our  previous  correspondence,  re- 
mains a  prerequisite  to  rational  declslon- 


Alr  quality:  Available  luiowledge  of  Prud- 
hoe Bay  development  effects  was  not  uti- 
lized, evaluation  Is  deferred  to  future  snaly- 
ses. 

Water  and  gravel  supply  needs:  Signifi- 
cant shortages  are  acknowledged,  but  the 
fliuU  LEIS  has  not  presented  an  adequate 
analysis  to  show  whether  water  quantity/ 
gravel  quantity  are  sufficient  to  support  the 
recommended  action.  The  final  I^^IS  as- 
sumes that  nuUor  adverse  effects  can  tie 
handled  In  a  manner  which  wlU  not  result 
in  adverse  Impacts  to  water  quaUty  or  habi- 
tat. 

Marine  transportation  faculties:  Existing 
significant  Impacts  due  to  causeways  around 
Prudhoe  Bay  are  not  reflected. 

Wetlands:  Only  a  very  limited  evaluation 
of  large-scale  hydrologlc  Impacts  and  habi- 
tat fragmentation  has  t>een  conducted.  If 
the  hydrologlc  Impacts  are  greater  than  the 
brief  discussions  Imply,  the  large  amount  of 
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wetland  acreage  that  could  t>e  affected 
could  lie  greater. 

Mitigation:  The  effectiveness  of  proposed 
measures  Is  not  evaluated.  Discussions 
about  rehabilitation  are  incomplete. 

Regulatory  processes:  There  Is  no  discus- 
sion of  how  the  new  authorities  requested 
by  the  Secretary  in  his  recommendations 
would  relate  to  existing  envlroiunental  laws, 
other  than  that  a  leasing  program  'might' 
require  compliance  with  NEPA,  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  and  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Noise  Impacts:  There  Is  no  qiuuitltatlve 
evaluation  of  noise  levels  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  reliably  assess  the  dlsturt)ance 
effects  on  sensitive  wildlife  species. 

Cumulative  effects:  The  final  LEIS  ac- 
knowledges cumulative  effects  by  providing 
a  list  of  projects  which  might  occtv  but  does 
Uttle  to  sctuaUy  evaluate  their  effects. 

Subsistence  impacts:  An  expanded  dlsnis- 
sion  of  the  off-ANWR  effects  on  distant 
inland  native  settlements  has  l>een  provided. 
The  Impacts  to  the  exchange  network  from 
the  recommended  action  have  not  l)een  eval- 
uated. 

These  issues  remain  Important  even  from 
a  programmatic  perspective.  Their  signifi- 
cance Is  Increased  by  the  Secretary's  pro- 
posed recommendation  that  the  final  LEIS 
l>e  statutorily  adopted  as  the  EIS  for  the 
leasing  program  itself.  We  disagree  that  this 
doctmient  Is  adequate  for  that  purpose.  Spe- 
cifically the  leasing  program  Inferred  from 
the  final  LEIS  might  not  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  alternatives  for  Individual 
lease  block  deletions.  Such  deletions  could 
t>e  aimed  at  locally  reducing  risk  to  environ- 
mentally sensitive  tracts.  A  greater  degree 
of  site-specific  Information  (e.g.  a  tiered 
EIS)  is  necessary  to  evaluate  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

TECHHICAL/SCIEirnnc  ISSDXS 

In  a  variety  of  Instances,  the  fliml  LEIS 
conclusions  and  the  Secretary's  Recommen- 
dations do  not  appear  to  t>e  weU  substantiat- 
ed by  the  Information  provided  in  the  draft 
and  final  LEIS. 
f>^nittons  o^  impact  significance 

Definitions  of  significance  of  Impacts  are 
Inappropriate  In  many  cases.  For  example. 
Impacts  are  not  considered  "major"  In  the 
final  LEIS  unless  they  exceed  30  years  or 
more  duration.  For  many  fish  and  wildlife 
species,  several  generations  could  l>e  ad- 
versely affected  within  this  time,  leading  to 
severe  population-  and  community-level  im- 
pacts. 

The  final  FEIS  is  Inconsistent  In  its  appli- 
cation of  Impact  definitions.  Often  discus- 
sions in  the  text  descrilie  a  "moderate" 
effect,  but  It  Is  labeled  In  the  conclusions  as 
"minor." 

Also,  Impacts  are  In  many  cases  down- 
graded from  the  draft  LEIS  without  any  ex- 
planation or  Justification.  The  final  LEIS 
has  numerous  examples  of  Impact  conclu- 
sions ttiat  are  minimized  in  this  maimer.  It 
Is  not  clear  on  what  basis  these  changes 
were  made  In  the  preparation  of  the  final 
LEIS.  As  one  example,  modification  of 
12.650  acres  of  wetlands  was  evaluated  in 
both  the  draft  and  final  LEIS.  The  draft  la- 
beled this  as  a  "moderate"  effect,  but  In  the 
final  It  was  down-graded  to  "minor"  with  no 
explanation.  Considering  the  potential  for 
hydrologlc  disruption  and  habitat  fragmen- 
tation, the  Impact  could  t>e  "major". 
Underestimation  of  impacts 

Potential  underestimation  of  Impacts 
occurs  throughout  the  LEIS.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  Impacts  predicted  for  the 
Porcupine  Caribou  Herd  (PCH),  largely  be- 
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cause  they  are  iMsed  on  selectively-cbosen 
data  from  the  Central  Arctic  Herd  <CAH)  in 
the  vicinity  of  Prudhoe  Bay.  For  exaoiple. 
the  text  notes  that  although  the  CAH  no 
longer  calves  where  development  occurs 
around  Prudhoe  Bay,  it  has  nonetheless  in- 
creased in  size.  This  is  used  ss  a  ImsIs  to  con- 
clude that  development  in  the  1003  area 
(and  sulssequent  displacement)  should  simi- 
larly not  affect  the  PCH.  However,  the  text 
notes  a  variety  of  important  differences  l>e- 
tween  these  two  herds  which  include: 

(1)  the  CAH  has  a  much  lower  population 
density: 

(2)  the  majority  of  the  CAH's  important 
calving  grounds  have  not  experienced  devel- 
opment activities: 

(3)  the  CAH's  calving  grounds  have  not 
l)ecome  overcrowded  (even  with  displace- 
ment due  to  development  around  Prudhoe 
Bay):  and 

(4)  predation  by  wolves  and  lirown  l>ears 
on  the  CAH  has  been  mlnimixed. 

These  differences  strongly  suggest  that 
the  LEIS  predictions,  Iiased  on  data  for  the 
CAH,  are  likely  to  imderestimate  impacts  to 
the  PCH. 

Placing  such  emphasis  on  CAH  data  is  not 
necessary.  A  large  Ixidy  of  data  on  the  PCH 
(summarized  in  the  1003  Area  Final  Base- 
line Report)  has  been  gathered  by  FW8  in 
the  last  few  years.  The  FliuJ  Baseline 
Report  contains  additional  PCH  data  that 
appear  to  not  be  adequately  reflected  In  this 
final  LEIS.  The  final  LEIS  conclusions  are 
apparently  not  liased  cm  all  the  avaOalde  in- 
formation. 
Mitigation 

The  mitigation  discussions  throughout 
the  final  LEIS  raise  several  concerns.  The 
entire  1002  area  has  been  designated  Re- 
source Category  2.  However,  several  discus- 
sions in  the  text  make  a  distinction  in  habi- 
tat value.  The  overall  "3"  designation  is  not 
supported  by  the  information  in  the  final 
LEIS.  The  final  LEIS  indicates  that  site-spe- 
cific habitat  designations  will  t>e  conducted 
during  the  site-specific  develO[Hnent/pro- 
ductlon  phase.  Characterization  of  habitat 
after  leasing  and  exploration  has  occurred 
could  result  in  habitat  l>eing  upgraded  to 
Resource  Category  1.  The  impacts  may  not 
be  mltigatable. 

Mitigation  discussions  In  the  final  LEIS 
are  Incomplete.  The  final  LEIS  assimies 
that  mitigation  measures  wtU  t>e  both  con- 
sistently implemented  and  completely  suc- 
cessful. No  analysis  or  references  are  provid- 
ed to  support  these  assumptions.  Rather, 
the  final  LEIS  states  that  the  experience  at 
Prudhoe  Bay  provides  a  Ixasis  for  minim <»- 
ing  or  eliminating  adverse  effects  through 
the  careful  application  of  mitigation  meas- 
ures tested  in  that  area.  As  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers noted  in  its  comments  on  the  draft 
LEIS,  industry  has  t>een  reluctant  to  apply 
compensatory  mitigation  and  restoration 
techniques  on  the  North  Slope,  except  in 
very  limited  experimental  circumstances. 
EPA's  own  extensive  experience  with  the 
major  operators  at  Prudhoe  Bay  supports 
this  conclusion:  rehabilitation  technology 
for  the  North  Slope  is  particiUarly  lacking. 
°CumiUatit>e  e/ftcta 

Cumulative  effects  are  not  adequately 
evaluated  in  the  final  LEIS.  The  flruU  LEIS 
provides  a  list  of  criteria  for  determining 
which  actions  should  be  Included  In  the  cu- 
mulative effects  analysis.  The  criteria 
appear  to  be  unduly  restrictive  and  narrow 
the  focus  of  the  analysis.  By  using  these  cri- 
teria, a  list  of  projects  that  constitute  the 
cumtUative  case  scenario  has  t>een  developed 
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for  Um  fUMl  LBKL  Ow  of  ttw  criteria  turn 
mulUd  In  only  «sMlnc  proiacU  beinc  oon- 
.  TIM  poUnttal  for  futuro  lane^csle 
of  odahoc*  BMufort  Sm 
^'oO  and  gM  iHfelopmwit  in  the  Ona- 
,1.^  Aictlc  and  oonrtractlon  of  large  dlame- 
ter  laa  pipellnea  are  only  marglnaUy  conald- 

The  final  LBS  niwiiri  a  particular  de- 
luluwiMint  Infnatraeture  that  may  remit 
tnm  AMWR  laoainc  hofwww.  other  icenar- 
ioe  are  tiowitilr  Ho  metal  eumulatlve  ef- 
fects analyeto  ta  pHeentert  either  for  thoae 
BraJaete  and  aethrttlea  Uitfld  or  for  other 
lOMonahlr  loraeaable  aoenartea.  For  any 
■oenarlo.  an  adequate  effects  analyaU  muat 
badn  with  a  foU  reflection  of  exiatlnc  Im- 
peeta.  Fte  example,  the  IBB  eould  have  de- 
scribed the  T"****^  cumulative  effects  to 
...^^inniT-M  ftah  attributed  to  causeway 
fnnrtnirtV—  in  the  Prudhoe  Bay  area. 
Tbeae  effeeU  are  "mator"  by  the  final  UEIS 
T«.^i~i»i«««  Conduatons  regardtaw  level  of 
taapocU  should  Include  the  cumulative  ef- 
f ecu  that  are  reasonably  foreseeable. 
AirQtMHtw 

The  n»««i  LBS  does  not  adequately  aaseaa 
prtaaiT  and  secondary  air  quality  impacts. 
aeeoodary  air  quality  effecU  (e.c..  arctic 
ummm  MH*  addlflcatlan  of  tundra)  may  result 
fram  upset  sltuatlena  and  normal  low  level 
fin(t-«~^  even  If  standards  are  being  met. 
Impairment  of  vlaiblUty  la  a  potential 
Impact  where  there  Is  Increasing  oonoem 
relative  to  eztethw  north  slope  emission 
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pendent  expert  review  of  aU  Information 
generated  during  the  exploration  activities 
outlined  In  AlteraaUve  C  should  be  encour- 
aged. 


THE  DEDICATION  OP  BEKIONO 
AQUINO  TRIANGLE 

HON.  garylTackerman 


June  11,  1987 

to   datond   tha   toundalton    Banigno 

Aquino  cooalnjctad.  The  dadteation  o(  the 
Banigno  Aquino  Trtangia  reminds  everyono 
who  pMg«l  by  that  a  grMt  m«i  paid  the  ulti- 
mata  prioa  for  hia  oounlry  and  for  Iraadom. 


ni 
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HOU8S  or  UPRSSKHTATiyCS 

Thunday,  June  11,  1997 
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ALXOUUnVB  AHALTSU 

Alternative  a  limited  leasing,  has  been 
mbatantlally  rvvlaed  In  the  final  LCI&  This 
alternative  Is  purported  to  reduce  the  Im- 
pacU  to  the  PCH:  H  Implies  that  the  most 
Important  calving  area  would  lie  protected 
by  aettiiw  aside  the  area  where  multiple 
years  of  heavy  uae  overlap.  However,  the 
basic  cooeept  behind  the  limited  leasing  al- 
ternative appears  to  be  flawed.  The  "over- 
lap" area  Is  merely  the  POCU8  of  where 
concentrated  calving  has  repeatedly  oc- 
curred In  the  most  reeent  years. 

Alternative  B  Is  further  complicated  by 
other  amumptlon  within  the  final  LEIS. 
For  example,  the  document  states  that  only 
27  percent  of  the  "concentrated"  calving 
area  for  the  PCH  exisU  In  the  1002  area.  In 
contrast,  the  draft  LEIS  stated  that  SO  per- 
cent of  "core"  calvliw  was  in  the  1002  area. 
Although  both  statemenU  may  be  statistl- 
caUy  correct,  the  final  1X18  does  not  point 
out  that  the  1002  area's  27  percent  of  the 
PCH'*  "concentrated"  calving  grounds  has 
experienced  approximately  85  percent  of 
the  pen's  total  calving.  The  question  of 
whether  this  small  area  can  phjrslcally  sup- 
port calving  for  a  significant  proportion  of 
the  PCH  casU  doubt  on  the  potential  for  Al- 
ternative B  to  satisfactorily  reduce  Identi- 
fied environmental  risks. 

Changca  made  to  Alternative  B  have  re- 
duced the  geographical  area  slated  for  maxi- 
mum protection  within  the  1002  study  area. 
The  rationale  for  these  changes  have  not 
been  tied  to  a  biological  foundation.  There- 
fore. AltemaUve  B  Is  now  the  same  high 
level  of  concern  as  Alternative  A  (full  leas- 
ing). EPA  believes  that  a  new  limited  leasing 
option  should  be  developed  that  can  achieve 
the  stated  objective  of  substantially  reduc- 
ing impacU  to  the  PCH  whUe  stlU  aUowing 
for  development  of  oil  resources.  Alterna- 
tive C,  further  exploration  only,  remains  en- 
vironmentally preferred  should  Congress 
consider  only  those  alternatives  presented 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Inde- 


Mr.  ACKERHdAN.  Hdr.  Spaakar,  I  moM  m» 
to  bring  to  tha  attanlion  of  my  coHaaguaa  an 

innortanl  avant  which  wN  taKa  ptaca  thia  Sat- 
unJay.  Juna  13.  in  HoNia.  Quaana  County.  NY. 
On  ttwt  data,  tha  sHaraaclion  of  HHalda 
Avanua  wi»  184th  Ptaca  and  185th  Streat  wiH 
ba  dadtoalad  as  "Banigno  Aquino  Trian^" 

In  Iha  awcHamaot  of  victory  and  t»a  aatab- 
Wvnam  of  a  naw  oonatltutiortal  govammant 
tha  puMc  tandt  to  ovarlooti  tha  aignMlgance 
of  Bartgno  Aquino's  Mo-long  stnjggle.  Ha  was 
a  m»  who  had  a  dear  senae  of  purpoao.  who 
raaliiad  tha  probiamt  facing  hia  country,  and 
who  sought  to  radify  tham.  Ha  dkl  so  fuNy 
ooi^iiwit  of  tha  fact  that  in  oppoaing  the 
loreaa  of  raproaaion.  he  risiied  becoming  the 
victim  of  thaaa  \rtui»OM.  His  quest  for  free- 
dom brought  him  pain  and  suffering.  Through 
personal  axparlance.  he  knew  tf>e  infiumanity 
of  Fardmand  iMlarcos  and  felt  the  iaotation  and 
fnjatraion  of  baing  driven  from  the  country  he 
loved.  But  he  never  stopped  lighting  for  the 
rigMs  and  freedom*  he  knew  should  be  en- 
joyed by  an  peopla— rwt  only  the  rich  and  cor- 
tufH  At  great  pern,  Vke  Daniel  entering  the 
lion's  dun.  Banigno  Aquino  returned  to  the 
PhWppinea.  As  we  know,  he  was  tragically 
gunned  down  as  ha  dtoembarked  from  the  air- 


Mr.  Speaker.  Nino'*  adveraarie*  hoped  ttwt 
wMh  his  death,  the  dream  of  a  free  Ptviippines 
would  aiao  perish.  But  ttus  was  not  to  be.  The 
struggle  intensified  and  the  power  that  Marcos 
and  hi*  cronies  ao  viciously  defended  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  mass  of  popular  support 
under  the  banner  of  "People  Power." 

From  tha  streets  of  Manila  to  street*  of 
New  York,  the  Filipino  community  made  dear 
its  desire  to  see  an  end  to  tyranny.  When 
tank*  were  halted  by  human  barricade*,  the 
entire  world  took  notice  In  ttiose  few  intense 
moments,  when  life  or  death  hung  in  tf>e  bal- 
ance, the  strength  Infierent  in  goodness  was 
reaffimted. 

Now  Nino's  ¥»idow.  Cory  Aquino,  stands  at 
the  hoim  and  is  guidinQ  tt>e  country  toward  her 
husband's  goals.  The  struggle  will  be  kxig  and 
dHfk»lt,  l>ut  she  is  not  akxw  New  York's  F*- 
pino-Amehcan  community  and  the  Cor»gros8 
of  the  Unrted  States  are  committed  the  surviv- 
al of  doct»cracy  in  the  Philippines. 

My  colleagues,  I  need  not  remind  you  tttat 
ttw  United  States  and  the  Phiiippino  Islands 
share  a  kxig  history  of  mutual  sacrifice  in  tt>e 
name  of  freedom.  Berngno  Aquino  may  not 
have  survived  to  see  his  dream  fulfilled  but 
ttwt  does  not  diminish  ttie  importarKe  of  hi* 
life.  His  strength  stHI  guides  Cory's  hand  and 
instill*  confkJence  in  tfw  people  of  tt»e  Philip- 
pines. Hi*  life  was  dedk:ated  to  the  presen/a- 
Vton  of  thoae  precious  values  that  both  our 

Nations  have  held  sacred.  We  must  be  conv 


REFORM  THE  UNEl^PLOYMENT 
INSXTRANCE  SYSTEM 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER.  JR. 

or  faawsTLVAMiA 
m  TBI  Rouas  or  itsrmBgBirrATivss 
Thunday.  June  11, 1987 
Mr.  CUNGER.  Mr.  Spaakar.  now  ia  the  time 
to  refonn  the  unemployment  insurance 
system.  We  need  to  correct  the  sehous  prob- 
lems with  the  extended  compensation  system 
ao  tfwt  we  are  prepared  for  wtwtovor  eco- 
nomic eventuality  might  be  faced  in  the 
future— «id  we  need  to  act  now  while  urwffi- 
cial  unemptoyment  levels  are  k>w.  Towards 
that  end,  Repreaantative  Dom  Pease  and  I  are 
today  introducing  legisiabon  to  provide  a  fair, 
more  understandable  and  predkHable  system 
of  unemptoyment  insurance,  one  that  indudes 
some  important  incontivos  for  training,  retrairv 
ing  and  |0b  search  assistance. 

In  1935,  Conjyess  created  the  Nation's  un- 
employment compensation  system  as  part  of 
ttie  Social  Security  Act  to  avoid  a  repetition  of 
the  desperate  plight  of  millions  of  Amehcana 
that  found  themselves  jobless  during  the 
Great  Depression 

Now,  after  rrxxe  ttian  50  years,  the  unem- 
ptoyment insurance  system  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  con*iderat)ie  changes  in  our  econo- 
my.  During  the  profound  economic  ti^ansfor- 
mation  of  the  last  decade,  wo  patched  up  the 
system  whenever  an  enwrgeocy  presented 
itaelf  inatead  of  having  a  system  which  was 
responsive  in  its  own  right 

In  my  State  of  Pennsylvania,  tt»  profile  of 
heavy  manufactunng  is  changing  rapidly  yet 
the  irxjustry  continues  to  play  a  crucial  role  in 
tt>e  economy.  Througfxxit  tf>e  country,  compa- 
nies are  reorganizing,  diversifying  and  intro- 
dudrtg  new  technologies.  The  result  of  this  is 
ttie  present  system  does  not  work  for  those 
diskx:ated  workers  wfvj  are  permanently  urv 
emptoyed  and  do  not  have  the  necessary 
skills  to  find  another  job. 

In  addition,  the  unemptoyment  insurance 
system  discourages  people  from  seeking  re- 
training for  a  new  job  because  they  are  afraU 
of  \oaing  tfieir  unempkjyment  ber>efits. 

RepresentatTve  Pease  and  I  feel  that  tt»e  re- 
foniK  we  have  introduced  will  make  ttw  urv 
emptoyrtwnl  insurance  system  more  resporv 
sive  to  changes  m  Vhe  ecorKKny,  more  effec- 
tive in  providing  relief  and  help  to  put  people 
beck  to  work. 

Our  legislation  indudes  a  sliding  scale  of 
Federal  reimbursoments  for  benefits  in  States 
hardest  hit  by  ur>emptoyment  and  a  mecf»a- 
nism  for  combining  training  with  unemptoy- 
ment benefits  It  also  changes  the  formula  for 
repaying  unemptoyment  insurarKe  irxJobted- 
ness  to  ensure  that  States  will  not  pay  more 
than  tfiey  owe  annually  and  strengtherw  the 
capability  of  tf>e  employment  service  to  aid 
the  unemptoyed  by  testing,  assessment  and 
counseling  to  gutoe  displaced  workers  to  new 
jobs  and  retiaining  opportunities.   Also  pro- 
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poaed  is  a  deiiKinati'atton  proiact  to  test  the 
teea«>iity  of  paying  unemptoyment  inaurance 
In  a  hjmp  sum  to  dtaptaced  worker*  who  want 
to  ftart  a  buaines*. 

Ciearty.  the  preaent  unemployment  insur- 
ance s^item  penalize*  tfw  tong-term  unem- 
pk>yed  arxJ  we  do  not  kiww-  nor  can  we  pre- 
dtol— wtiat  ttie  next  ecorxxTHC  cyde  will  bring, 
nor  where  vvorker*  will  fall  victim  to  economto 
dWocattort  (Reform  of  ttie  unemptoyment  in- 
surance under  the  guidelines  we  have  intro- 
duced today  wiN  help  hard  hit  Statea  and  to- 
calittes  wherever  they  may  be. 

t  urge  my  coNeague*  on  both  atoas  of  the 
aiale  to  carefully  conaider  thi*  propo*al  and  I 
weteomo  their  comment*  on  Improving  thi* 
legialation. 


VA  EliO*LOTEES  VOICE  STRONG 
SUPPORT  FOR  THEIR  MEDICAL 
COMPUTER  SYSTEM 


HON.G.V.(SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OP  mssisstpri 

Df  THS  HOnSK  OP  REPHZSOrTATIVCS 

Thunday,  June  11. 1987 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  contro- 
versy over  the  effectiveness  and  cost  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  medical  computer 
system,  known  a*  the  Decenttakzed  Hospital 
Convuter  Program  [DHCP]  system,  has  ariaen 
in  the  Congreaa.  A*  chaimian  of  the  Convnit- 
tee  on  Veteran*'  Affairs,  I  have  scheduled 
many  oversight  hearings  on  ttiis  important 
medical  computer  system  over  tt>e  past  sever- 
al yew*  arxj  the  reports  on  Its  effectiveness 
and  costs  have  been  uniformly  very  positive. 

Since  our  hearing  of  April  8,  1967,  on  this 
important  subfect,  I  have  received  many  let- 
ters from  veterans  and  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion emptoyees  in  support  of  ttie  DHCP. 

I  woukj  Nke  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
copy  of  a  letter  whtoh  I  received  from  Mr. 
Smith  Jenkins.  Jr..  Director  of  the  VA  Medtoal 
Center  at  Brockton  and  West  Roxbury,  MA, 
that  demonstrates  how  the  VA  emptoyees  feel 
about  "their"  medcal  computer  systeia  The 
letter  foltows: 

Brocltton/Wat  Roxbury  VAMC, 
BaocKTOii,  MA.  Mat  is,  isst. 
Hon.  O.V.  MoHTOoicxaT, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAK  Ma.  Chaixmah,  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  concern  over  the  deliberaUonsby 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittees  on  HUD- 
Independent  Agencies  to  curtaO  the  expend- 
itures of  $35  million  in  DHCP  funds  by  the 
Veterans  Administration.  This  funding  is 
vital  to  the  continued  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  computerisation  effort 
within  the  VA. 

During  the  past  several  years,  the  VA  has 
taken  major  strides  in  developing  an  inte- 
grated ADP  system  to  assist  In  the  delivery 
of  medical  care  to  our  veteran  patients.  The 
treatment  teams  have  accurate  up-to-the- 
minute  information  on  medications,  labora- 
tory test  results,  x-ray  interpretations— data 
which  is  vital  in  the  management  of  the  pa- 
tient's care.  Other  disciplines  such  as  Di- 
etetks.  Mental  Health,  Nursing  and  Surgery 
have  or  are  in  the  process  of  developing 
modules  that  will  be  Integrated  Into  the 
system. 
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The  software  that  has  l>een  written  is 
"user  friendly"  requiring  minimal  training 
time  for  the  staff  and  Is  easily  customized 
by  the  individtial  Medical  Centers  to  meet 
their  unique  programs  and  drctunstances. 
In  addition,  through  the  uae  of  the  data 
iMse  manager  (FII£MAN),  the  extracUon 
of  data  and/or  reports  is  easily  available  to 
mangers  at  all  levels.  The  development  of 
the  DHCP  software  has  tieen  accomplished 
internally  by  the  VA  and,  therefore,  is  sensi- 
tive to  the  various  needs  of  the  agency  at  all 
levels.  To  a)>andon  this  effort  now  would  be 
devastating  to  the  agency  as  well  as  demor- 
alising to  the  staff. 

Also  under  discussion  is  the  notion  of 
changing  to  commercial  vendors  for  the 
software.  This  VA  has  lad  previous  experi- 
ence with  this  concept  an'l  It  did  not  prove 
to  be  effective.  The  inability  of  the  vendor 
to  make  expeditious  changes  to  the  pro- 
gramming was  a  detriment  to  the  delivery  of 
medical  care  as  well  as  being  expensive  to 
accomplish.  DHCP  allows  for  effective  and 
efficient  changes  to  the  software  and 
through  the  use  of  FILEMAN.  the  extrac- 
tion of  reports/data  of  various  types  is  de- 
termined to  be  necessary  by  local  VA  Medi- 
cal Center  management  teams. 

I  urge  you  to  carefully  consider  the  long- 
term  benefite  that  the  VA  wiU  realise 
through  the  expanded  development  of 
DHCP.  Your  continued  support  of  this 
effort  will  ensure  the  delivery  of  the  best 
medical  care  possible  for  oiu-  veterans  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much. 
Sincerely. 

Smith  Jehkims,  Jr., 
Medical  Center  Director. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  NORMAN  MAWBY 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OP  PKMIISTLVAinA 
m  THE  HOtTSl  OP  REntCSDfTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  11.  1987 

Mr.  SCHUL2E.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  riae  in 
order  to  pay  trtxjte  to  a  special  peraon  in  the 
Fifth  Congre*atonal  District.  Norman  Mawby. 

For  nearly  23  years.  Nonn  Mawby  ha*  ably 
served  as  Tredyffrin  Towrtship  manager. 
During  Norman'*  tenure,  Tredyffrin  has  grown 
from  a  mostly  njral  area  to  a  thriving  8uburt>an 
community  wfiich  is  experiencing  unparaNed 
growth  and  ecorxxnic  prosperity.  Through  it 
al,  Norm  has  faithfully  sensed  the  reaidantB 
and  has  expertly  guided  Tredyffrin  through  this 
dramatic  tranaition. 

Whie  at  Tredyffrin  Townahip,  Norm  was  in- 
stnjmental  in  bulking  both  the  PaoN  and  Straf- 
ford Libraries.  He  was  active  in  securing  ttie 
paaaage  of  ttie  home  njle  charter  in  1976  and 
was  instrumental  in  the  preparation  of  tfw 
1970  comprehenaive  growth  plan.  He  has 
chwted  tfie  growth  of  ttte  tijwnahip  arxl  has 
improved  pubKc  servtoes;  he  oversaw  the  con- 
*tnx:tion  of  the  public  *anitary  system  for  over 
95  percent  of  the  township. 

Nornian  Mawby  has  successfully  managed 
ttie  important  tranaition  wfitoh  has  given  us 
the  Tredyffrin  Township  of  today  and  haa  lakl 
the  groundwork  for  its  future.  In  1964,  when 
Norm  took  the  reins  of  township  management, 
there  were  approximately  13,000  residents; 
tixtey,  that  number  is  waN  above  25,000  and 
climbing  rapkty.  In  1964,  there  were  only 
about  5,300  dwelling*:  ttxiay  Tredyffrin  haa 
roughly  9,600.  TradyNrin  Townahip  offers  buai- 


8.5  miMon  *()uare  feet  of  office  i 
and  ttwt  too  ia  growing  rapUly.  AM  of  thia 
growth  raQuirad  a  man  wlw  ooukt  profeaaioiv 
aNy  develop,  provide,  and  maMiin  aarvioaa  to 
the  resident*  of  Tradyfirin.  I  think  Nonn 
Mawtjy  has  done  an  oulatandbig  jfib. 

Tfiua,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  i*  with  great  plaaaura 
that  I  join  ttie  people  of  Tredyffrin  Townahip  in 
extending  a  apeciai  thanka  to  Nonnan  MaiiAiy 
for  hi*  over  20  year*  of  outatandmg  aervioe  to 
our  community. 


ARTIST  ALICE  LOK  CAHANA 
PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  WALLEN- 
BERG THROUGH  HER  ART 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OrCAUFOKHIA 

nr  THS  HOUSE  or  RXPSXsnrrATrvss 
Thursday,  June  11, 1987 

Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wouM 
Ike  to  recognize  AKce  Lok  Cahana.  Her 
worka,  which  are  currently  on  exhtoit  at  the 
SkirtoaH  Museum  at  the  Hebrew  Union  Collage 
at  Lo*  Angele*,  honor  a  greet  man,  Raoul 
Wallenberg,  wtio  gave  hope  ttvough  a  dark 
night  of  hate  and  intotorance. 

Cahana.  who  is  Kkjngarian  by  deacent,  i*an 
artist  wfiose  earlier  abstiact  wortc*  of  mixed 
medta  and  poetry  were  roolad  in  herdeaire  to 
testify  artisticaNy  tp  her  first-hand  experianoea 
during  ttie  war  years.  But  a  trip  to  her  home- 
land in  1976  changed  her  artistic  style  and 
focus  dramatically.  Living  amongst  her  peopla 
revealed  that  feltow  Hungarians  had  left  no 
memorial  to  the  many  Jew*  wfw  had  contrib- 
uted *o  much  to  Hur^arian  aodely.  Her  artia- 
ttc  style  becrnie  less  abstract  and  more  real, 
and  to  communtoate  adequately  to  vtowor* 
the  reality  of  her  message,  she  intupuialad 
into  her  works  a  number  of  photos  and  other 
memorabtta  of  the  renowned  Owedl>h  dlpk>- 
mat,  Raoul  Wallenberg,  who  risked  hi*  ife  to 
save  her  people. 

Mr.  Spiaaker,  on  earitor  occaaton*  I  have 
taken  the  opportunity  to  praise  Raoul  WaHan- 
berg  for  his  unsolicited  heroism  and  immaas 
urable  courage  wfMCh  effectively  saved  ttie 
ive*  of  100,000  Hungarian  Jews.  Their  Uvea, 
doomed  unjustifiably  by  a  vtoioua  and  evi  doc- 
trine of  racial  auperiority,  were  ttien  anatcfwd 
from  ttie  executors'  hands  by  the  brave  and 
ingentou*  exptoit*  of  a  man  wfio  wa*  not 
Jewiah,  not  Hungarian,  and  not  a  partiaan  in 
tfie  great  war  wfitoh  witnesaed  ttie  genodde 
of  more  tfian  6  mMlton  jews. 

AHce  Cahana*  art  and  her  poetry  manifest 
an  erxluring  determination  to  overcome  the  n- 
different  silence  of  history.  One  very  enlight- 
ening commentary  on  Catwna  is  found  in  Bar- 
bara Rose's  essay  "From  Ashes  to  the  Rain- 
bow: A  Tribute  to  Raoul  Wallenberg.  Works  by 
AKce  Lok  Cahana."  She  writes. 

She  believed  that  art  could  not  be  a  nega- 
tive statement,  and  that  her  message  had  to 
be  about  the  transcendence  of  the  human 
spirit,  the  triumph  of  human  spirituality 
over  inhuman  evil  and  liestlaUty.  Ptom  the 
horror  of  her  experience,  there  was  one 
positive  image:  that  of  Raoul  Wallenlierg, 
the  young  Swedish  diplomat  who  risked  his 
life  to  save  the  Jews  of  Budapest. 
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8a  Mr. 

lAtd  Rwul  WMtantaiy  on     ^^ 

iiora,  ao  mty  w»  woogn^  mUtt*.  tuch  m 

AIM  CrtMra.  wtw  oonlniiM  to  hMp  alv*  hto 

tagaey  of  hop*  and  oompMOtan  •nough  hor 


M  «•  havo  rMO0-    NATO    and    our 


WHY  ARK  WE  THERE? 

HON.  ROnrTTALLON 

or  aouiM  oam.rea 

tm  Tta  HODSB  or  aB^mumMxrrwt 

THundav.  Jnm*  11. 1M7 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  apaHMr.  ttta  Ml 
on  9m  U.&  SimK  and  dw  adrnWrtraHon** 
■ubaaniianl  ■wimninminl  n"^  r*—  *-  r~ 

tad  KinmM  ol  ivdMra  MdftnMal  MWOt  ^ 
itfMd  a  numbar  Of  quaadona  m  ttw  minda  of 
Tha  nioal  oMoua  ia  aimply.  what 


Aooofono  vo  VIS 
•tm  to  protoct  ol  aklMmnla  d«ougfi  ttw  Par- 
itot  Quit  to  ma  Waat  CartiMy.  ttw  Undad 

In 


to  dw  guN  raglon.  Bui.  ttia 
In  d« 


Tha  UnNad  Stalaa  now  importa  only  dbom  3 
panjani  of  Ha  ol  Irom  iw  Paralan  QuN  whia 
Europa  gala  35  paroani  and  Japan  dO  par- 
oant  Y«t  Amarican  warahlpa  oondnua  to 
paM  dw  gulf  alona.  wMhoui 


Ow  nadonal  aacwtty  ahouU  ba  maaaurad  in 
tanrn  of  aconondc  M  wal  aa  mMary  adangdL 
WNh  dw  dolw  Whig,  a  Irada  dadctt  of  $170 
Mkm,  «<d  a  budgal  daddl  of  $107  Mton  lor 
liae,  our  aoonomlc  aaourtly  ia  kagia  at  tMaL 
In  an  aWort  to  pwwtda  an  umbrala  of  mMary 
md  aoonomlc  aacurily  to  odiar  ftlandly  na- 
dona.  wa  ara  taopaidbing  our  oam  aacurtly. 

Look  at  dw  cyda:  U.&  waraNpa  pialact  dw 
twkara  laawlng  dw  Paralan  Qud.  Tha  tankara 
•lawn  to  Jivwi  whara  dw  oi  ia  ofNoadad  and 
pipad  to  an  automoMa  factory.  Thai  factory 
uaaa  dw  ol  to  produoa  tow-prtoad  cara  which 
«•  dwn  (Mvan  on  cargo  aNpa.  UnNad  Stalaa 
warMpa  aland  guard  «dila  dwaa  aNpa  stoam 


UMI 


AmaricM  waat  coaat  Tha  UnNad  Stataa  dwn 
trnpona  dwaa  cart  by  dw  dwuaanda  to  dw 
dakimanl  of  our  own  donwadc  aido  induatry. 

WMa  ipandtog  aknoat  ona^wN  of  our  da- 
lanaa  budgat  on  riATO.  wa  hava  aaaumad 
atonoat  dw  andra  burdan  of  dalandtog  Waat- 
am  miaraala  In  dw  Middto  Eaat  and 
Aaia.  Moat  of  our  aMaa  apan 
laaa  dwt  4  paroant  of  dwir  GNP  on 
yat  dw  Undad  Ststoa  la  apandtog  approid- 
maMy  6.7  parcanL  Japan  rapraaania  dw 
moat  aavara  matanoa.  apandkig  )uat  1  paroant 
of  Na  vary  haaldiy  GI4P  on  dafanaa.  IronicaNy. 
wa  aaam  to  provida  graalaat  protocdon  to 
dwaa  ritod  nadona  wNh  whom  wa  hawa  dw 
graawai  waoa  oancM. 

And.  aa  dw  U.S.S.  Startf  tragady  damon- 
laalaa.  not  only  ara  we  paying  in  llnaiwial 
lanna  but  wa  hava  alao  paid  dw  uNimato  price 
of  human  Iwaa.  Enough  ia  anouglL  The 
burdan  aimply  muat  be  ahared.  That  ia  why  I 
am  coaponaoring  the  Oafarwe  Protectton  Act 
which  addreaaea  dw  inequNaMe  burdan  of  11- 
nandal  aupport  for  dw  aManoa.  pardodarty 


The  ^ 

poeaa  a  dafanaa  protocdon  fee  on  oountiWe 
lalying  on  dw  UnNad  Statoa  for  dwIr  dafanaai 
Under  dw  b«.  aHad  coundiaa  would  be  re- 
qulrad  to  pay  an  import  didy  aqutwalent  to  dw 
tfMva  of  dw  QNP  apant  on  defanae  minua  dw 
paroenn^  of  QNP  apent  on  detenae  by  dw 
aaporwig  wqf. 

The  bfl  would  aetabiah  a  defence  proleo- 
don  tee  to  be  oolectod  at  dw  point  dwt  for- 
eign gooda  entor  dw  UnNed  Statoa.  Tha  par- 
oantageof  dw  defanee  protocdon  fee  la  cal- 
cutotod  irat  by  calagortiing  al  coundlae  whteh 
•H  gooda  to  dw  UnMad  Stalaa  irdo  ona  of 

Catogory  A:  AdvaraarWa  of  dw  UnNed 
Statoa  or  naMona  which  aupport  tarroriam 
^irinat  dw  UnNad  Stalaa. 

Catogory  B:  CounMea  which  are  neutral. 

Category  C:  Countoaa  which  ara  pardaa  to 


not  Marlnea."  la  dwt 
by 
•?  I  aay,  no  way 


oounlrtee  which  hoet  American  military 
wid  counlrWa  which,  by  cuatom  or 
pracdca.  rely  on  dw  UnNed  Statea  lor  detenae 
or  torrNory  or  ienea  of  comtmwicadon  and 
aanaportadon. 

TYw  dafaiwe  protection  tee  on  gooda  from 
oourdrlea  in  category  A  would  be  10  percent 
of  dw  value  of  the  gooda.  The  fee  on  gooda 
from  countriea  in  caleogy  B  would  equal  the 
percent  of  groea  domeettc  product  which  goes 
to  defenee,  currendy  about  6.6  percent  The 
fee  on  gooda  from  coumrWa  In  category  C 
would  equai  dw  percentage  of  gross  domeedc 
prtxluct  which  goea  to  detenae  for  example, 
1  percent  In  dw  case  of  Japan  or  3.4  percent 
in  dw  caae  of  Qermany.  In  no  case,  however. 
wouhJ  dw  detenae  protocdon  lee  go  betow 
zaro  percent  So,  tor  category  C  countriea.  dw 
fee  would  range  from  zero  percent— for  a 
county  Ike  laraal,  which  spends  more  than 
w*  do,  aa  a  percerdage  of  GDP  on  defense— 
to  5.6  percent— in  dw  case  ol  Japen. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  cen  expect  American 
taHpayara  to  condnue  to  spend  large  amounta 
of  U.S.  tax  raverwes  tor  the  defense  of  ttw  al- 
Nwice  if  dw  aMed  nations  ttwmeelves  are  not 
wMng  to  )oin  m  dw  effort  It  only  mattes  sense 
thatdw  UnNad  Stalaa  ahouM  not  be  alone  in 
defendtog  Weetem  mtereata  m  ttw  Peraian 
QuN.  Thia  lagialadon  wH  be  a  deer  aignal  to 
our  riHee  dwt  we  are  serious  about  achieving 
a  bettor  balance  of  defenee  expendWures. 

Currendy,  Weetem  Europeen  nations  are 
making  a  strong  effort  to  extend  dwir  com- 
merciai  and  poiiHcal  contacts  in  dw  Arab 
states  of  dw  gulf  while  we  provide  ttw  neces- 
sary protocdon.  They  are  doing  so  in  ttw  hope 
ttwt.  whatever  ttw  coming  shifts  m  ttw  re- 
gion's poMcai  wKl  religkxjs  ttdea,  ttwy  wM  be 
In  a  poaHton  to  continue  ttwir  presence.  Thus, 
ttwy  apei*  aofdy  and  ttw  United  Stalee  car- 
riaa  ttw  big  alick. 

Thia  attuadon  haa  to  change.  The  United 
Statoa  muat  demand  a  minimum  general  aup- 
port tor  dw  Importance  on  keeping  ttw  straits 
open  wid  protecdng  ttw  vitality  of  guH  ship- 
ping. 

Reoandy,  Oefenae  Secretary  Weinberger 
caled  tor  vokmteer  geaturee  of  aupport  from 
among  ttw  deferwe  ministers  of  ttw  North  At- 
lentic  Treaty  Organization.  His  request  was  to 
no  avii.  The  response  of  Italy's  acting  Prima 
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waa  aimply,  "We  ara 

ttw  aort  of  Med  attMude 

their  fcjture  erwrgy 
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EXPLANATION  OP  VOTE 


A  nUBUTE  TO  THE  ST.  OEOROE 
80CIETT 


HON.  BOB  TRAILER 


ormcHiOAM 


'ATTVSS 


ni  THS  HOU8I  OP 

Thursday,  June  11.  1987 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Spoakar.  I  riaa  today  to 
pay  tttMto  to  dw  Saint  George  Society  of  Bay 
aty.  Ml.  Thia  yeer  commemoratea  St 
Qaorga'a  centonnial  and  I  am  honored  to  rec- 
ofpdze  diia  dtodnguiahad  organiiadon  for  ita 
many  yeers  of  service  and  its  contrtxitton  to 
dw  edwk:  culture  of  Michigan's  Eighdi  Con- 
graaatonal  Dialrict 

I  wouM  Hie  to  take  ttHs  opportunity  to  shere 
wNh  my  ooleaguaa  some  Important  Informa- 
don  about  ttw  St.  George  Society  and  ttte  role 
It  haa  played  In  the  aurrourKlng  community. 
Through  ttw  early  years  of  ttiis  newly  orga- 
nized society  it  was  a  hardship  for  ttw  mem- 
bers to  keep  up  ttwir  sworn  duty  to  aid  ttwir 
sick  arKJ  needy  members.  With  ttw  mirwr  dues 
of  25  cents  per  month,  wtiich  were  paid  by 
each  memtwr,  It  was  soon  insufficient  to  meet 
the  request  of  aid  to  sick  memtwrs.  When  the 
treasury  was  in  very  poor  condHkxi  ttw  mem- 
bara  contributed  to  a  coHecdon  at  die  meet- 
ings wfik:h  was  used  to  aid  ttw  needy  sick 
mambara.  It  is  exactty  ttvs  kind  of  effort  and 
dadfcadon  to  helping  ttw  needy  dwt  exempli- 
ftaa  today'a  St  George  Society. 

Lendtog  a  helping  twnd  to  ttwae  In  need 
hardly  teNs  ttw  «vho«e  story  of  ttw  St  George 
Society.  A  significant  contribution  has  been 
made  to  ttw  community  by  provMing  an  ettmic 
baae  for  ttw  PoliafvAmaricans  of  the  area. 
After  aN.  this  country's  overall  moral  fabric  lay 
in  eech  Individual  ettmic  subculture.  Since 
taking  ownership  of  Pulaski  HaM,  a  buiMing 
which  provided  a  meeting  place  for  ttw  mem- 
bers of  St.  George  since  ttw  turn  of  ttw  centu- 
ry, ttw  society  soon  becamn  a  place  wtwre 
ttw  Polish  members  of  ttw  area  couki  meet 
and  share  ttw  common  bond  of  ttwir  ethnic 
heritage. 

The  success  of  many  of  Its  memtwrs  can 
be  attributed  to  dw  ctoee.  personal  edwac  ax- 
perierKM  which  dw  St  George  Society  provU- 
ed.  The  society  has  had  a  numtwr  of  notable 
figures  on  its  roster  Including:  judges,  city 
managers,  attorneys,  doctors,  and  numerous 
elected  officials.  Mombersfiip  continues  to 
flourish  and  now  has  extertded  Into  areas  out- 
skle  greater  Bay  City. 

Today  I  am  gready  honored  to  pay  tribute  to 
ttw  St  George  SocWty.  For  we  as  Americans 
can  aN  be  grateful  to  organizatiorw  such  aa  St 
George's  for  providing  a  cuNural  homeland  for 
thoee  committed  to  maintaining  a  strong 
aenaeof  ettvac  heritage. 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  nxmois 
□I  THX  HOUSS  OP  RKPSBSKHTATIVSa 

Thundav,  June  11,  1987 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  waa  unavokt- 
dbly  atwent  during  ttw  roll  call  vote  on  ttw 
Hefley  amendment— RoHcall  No.  174,  had  I 
been  present  and  voting,  I  wouM  have  voted 
"aye." 


THE  COSTA  MESA  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE  AND  ORANGE 
COAST  DAILY  PILOT  MAN  AND 
WOMAN  OF  THE  TEAR 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

or  CALirounA 

IH  THK  HOnSI  OP  KKPRSaDfTATIVXS 

Thurtday.  June  11.  1987 

Mr.  BAOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege 
today  to  recognize  two  duly  outstanding  citi- 
zens who  have  devoted  coundeaa  houra  to 
community  aervKe.  Mr.  Nate  Reade  and  Mrs. 
OrviHe  Amtxjrgey  are  kx>g-time  resklents  of 
southern  CaKfomia  and  kxig-tirrw  community 
vokjnteers.  They  received  special  recognition 
for  ttwir  senmw  on  June  3.  1987,  when  ttwy 
were  named  Coste  Mesa  Cfwmber  of  Com- 
merce and  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pitot  Man  and 
Woman  of  ttw  Yew. 

Bea  AmtMirgey.  a  fifttvgeneration  CaKfomia. 
moved  to  Costa  Mesa  on  June  21,  1953,  2 
days  before  reaklents  voted  to  form  a  dty. 
Since  ttwn.  she  has  sensed  ttw  Costa  Mesa 
Juraor  Women's  Club,  St  John  ttw  Baptist 
ScfKxjl  Auxiliary,  ttw  Costa  Mesa-Newport 
Hartxx  Uons'  CUjb.  ttw  Cub  Scouts,  the  Girl 
Scouts,  and  ttw  Mesa  Verde  School  PTA.  She 
tokj  ttw  Daily  Pitot  ttwt  ttw  work  most  Impor- 
tant to  her  is  ttw  work  she  does  for  Share  Our 
Selves,  a  group  ttwt  provides  medk^al  help  for 
people  wtK>  have  no  money  or  insurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  certainly  team  from 
Mrs.  AmtMrge/s  Involvement  wtth  Share  Our 
Selves.  This  is  an  example  of  a  group  ttwt 
ttvough  Its  private  initiatives  has  done  unmea- 
aurabto  good  for  ttwse  less  fortunate  among 
us.  I  hope  Sfwre  Our  Selves  can  serve  aa  a 
model  for  ottwr  such  organizations  In  our 
country.  Indeed,  It  is  an  example  of  ttw  spirit 
of  vokmtarism  that  Presklent  Reagan  has 
twen  askir^g  us  to  promote  for  years  now. 

Nate  Reade,  wfw  moved  wnth  his  parents  to 
Coste  Mesa  about  40  years  ago,  has  partici- 
pated in  more  ttwn  20  community  organiza- 
tions. He  recerrtty  retired  folkiwing  10  years  as 
executive  manager  for  ttw  Coste  Mesa  Cfwm- 
ber of  Comnwrce.  Pertwps  his  most  signifi- 
cant work  has  twen  done  for  ttw  Cfiikf  Gud- 
anoe  Center  of  Orange  County,  an  organiza- 
tion ttwt  helps  mentally  distijrtwd  chiMrea 

Mr.  Reade  has  also  been  cfwirman  of  Coste 
Mesa's  United  Way  Fund.  presMent  of  the 
Coate  Mesa/Newport  Haitxx  Lions  CkJb  and 
a  member  of  ttw  Coste  Mesa  Planning  Com- 
miaaton.  He  expresses  ttw  spirit  of  vokintarism 
very  well. 

He  tokf  ttw  Daily  Pitot 

I  think  people  stiould  help  each  other  and 
you  cAn't  help  esch  other  U  you're  not  in- 
volved in  thinks. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Reade  and  Mrs.  Amburgay  are  certainly 
involved  in  ttiinga  and  ttwy  deeerve  our  recog- 
nition for  ttwir  sincere  efforte  to  help  our 
feUow  dtizerw.  On  twtwif  of  my  colleagues,  I 
woukf  like  to  ttwnk  Mr.  Reade  and  Mrs.  Am- 
burgey  and  hereby  bestow  that  recognttion 
uponttwm. 


REMEMBERING  HOMELESS 
CHILDREN 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

ornwTOUi 

ni  THB  BOUSE  OP  SKPRKSEHTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  11,  1987 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  Hke  to 
bring  to  ttw  attention  of  my  colleagues  ttw 
dedtoation  and  aupport  of  ttw  Chiklren's  Com- 
munity Fair  Committee  of  Williamsburg,  NY. 
Fourxfed  by  Mr.  Ismaei  Torres  in  June  1963, 
ttw  committee  has,  in  the  last  5  years,  aporv 
sored  a  country  fair  bringing  farm  animals, 
horses,  et  cetera,  to  inner  city  chiklren.  Each 
year  ttw  committee  has  perpetuated  a  ttwrrw 
In  horwr  of  ttwir  ctilMren.  This  year  ttiey  have 
chosen  ttw  ttwme  of  "Homeless  Cfiiklren." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
In  recognizing  ttw  Cfiidran's  Community  Fair 
Committee  of  WMIiafTWtMrg  for  ttwir  years  of 
comnHihity  aervice  and  in  wisfwig  ttwm  corv 
tirNWd  succeaa  in  keepirig  us  every  mindful  of 
ttw  pligfit  of  America's  homeless  cfiikfren. 


ROTCROFT  RENAISSANCE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OPMCWTMOC 
Df  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPKESEHTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  11. 1987 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  ttwn  90  years 
ago,  an  entiepreneur  tajrrwd  pfiikwopfwr  es- 
tablished a  campus  In  East  Aurora,  NY,  dedi- 
cated to  "better  art  better  wortc,  and  a  better 
and  more  rea8onat>to  way  of  living."  Ttvs  en- 
toepreneur/pfiitoaopfwr  vras  Etoert  Hutibard, 
and  founder  and  guding  light  of  ttw  American 
Craftsman  Movement  wfvch  reached  Ite  ren- 
aissance in  ttw  eariy  igoOa. 

The  Roycroft  Campua  In  East  Aurora  em- 
bodied Hubberd's  kleal  "to  make  beautiful 
ttwigs  and  to  make  ttwm  as  well  as  ttwy  can 
be  made."  During  Ite  heyday,  ttw  Roycroft 
Campus  emptoyed  more  ttwn  500  Roy- 
crofters,  wfw  produced  some  of  America's 
finest  decorative  Arte  and  Crafte  pieces,  irv 
cluding  fumttijre,  nwtalware,  and  hand-bound 
books.  Today,  ttwse  pieces  are  vakwd  by  col- 
lectors for  ttwir  functional  design  and  high 
quality. 

The  partidpante  in  ttw  Roycroft  experience 
dkj  more  ttwn  produce  beautiful  decorative 
arte  pieces.  They  also  celet>rated  Hutitwrd's 
phitosophy  emphasizing  self-reliance,  Indivkl- 
ualism,  and  a  corrunitment  to  expkxing  ttw  full 
potential  of  human  atxlity  and  ingenuity.  White 
ttw  Arte  and  Crafte  movement  faded  during 
ttw  Great  Depression,  Hut)tMrd  and  the  ottwr 
Roycrofters  made  an  invaluabte  contribution 
to  our  cultural  heritage. 

Ttw  Roycroft  spirit  and  pfiitoaophy  have  en- 
toyed  a  rerwiasance  in  recent  yeers  ttvough 
ttw  tiremendoua  efforte  and  diligence  of  two 
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very  outatarxfng  indMduala,  Kitty  Turgaon  and 
Bob  Ruat  Botti  Kitty  «to  Bob  have  devoted 
ttwir  conatoerabto  erwrgy  arKi  talante  to  re- 
storing ttw  Roycroft  Can^sua  aa  a  H^ng  inter- 
pretive museum,  «vfwre  artiaarw  once  again 
create  works  of  high  quality  and  wtwre  viaNora 
can  still  enioy  firw  food  and  todginga  aur- 
rounded  by  original  Ftoycroft  fumitajre  and 
ottwr  period  piecea. 

Kitty  first  became  involved  in  revltalzing  tha 
Roycroft  Campus  in  ttw  early  1970s.  Sfw  was 
Instiumental  in  having  the  campua  placed  on 
ttw  rational  Register  of  Hiatoric  Ptocea  in 
1974.  She  also  founded  dw  Roycroftera-At- 
Large  Association  in  1976;  thia  group  ia  def- 
eated to  rekindling  arta-and  crafte  acdvittea,  aa 
well  as  ttw  phitoeopfiy  of  ttw  origlrwl  Roy- 
crofters. 

In  1962,  Kitty  and  Bob  purohasad  dw  Roy- 
croft Inn,  wtvch  they  continue  to  operate  and 
refurbish.  Just  last  year,  ttwy  were  succeaaful 
in  their  efforte  to  have  the  ftoycroft  Campua 
desigrwted  as  a  ttational  Historic  LandirwrK 
in  recognition  of  Ite  signiftoant  contrtxitton  of 
our  Nation's  heritage. 

Spurred  on  by  their  viaton  for  dw  (toycraft 
Carnpus,  Kitty  and  Bob  have  woriced  Mralaaaly 
to  find  ttw  resource  to  restore  ttw  Inn  so  it 
can  oontiTHW  as  ttw  corrwrstorw  for  ttw  Roy- 
croft Renaisaarxw,  as  well  aa  an  exctting  addi- 
tion to  Western  New  York's  tourism  Induatty. 
Those  of  us  wtw  know  Kitty  and  Bob,  and 
have  supported  ttwir  efforts,  are  oonftoent  ttwt 
ttwy  win  succeed  in  this  endeavor  as  weH. 

Kitty  arKi  Bob  have  fought  tong  and  twrd  to 
preserve  arxf  extend  ttw  spirit  and  dream  that 
the  Roycroft  Campus  embodies.  Ow  to  tttair 
efforts,  as  weH  aa  thoae  of  a  toyal  core  of 
Roycroft  supporters,  ttw  natiorwl  treasure  re- 
maim  a  jewel  attraction  in  our  woatom  New 
Yori(  cornmunity,  wfiich  ia  a  ricfier  place  for  it 
I  am  aura  my  coHeaguea  ioin  witti  me  in  ex- 
tendtog  ttwnks  and  gratitude  to  Kitty  and  Bob 
for  ttwir  commitment  to  a  Roycroft  Renaia- 
sarwe. 


A  WINNING  COMBINATION 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

ormaBASKA 
Dl  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATI VE8 

Thursday,  June  11.  1987 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  atong  witti  a 
nuntoer  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  Irttroducing  a 
resolution— House  Resokition  193— urging  dw 
Environrrwntal  Protection  Agency  to  approve 
ttw  use  of  ethanol.  methanol,  and  ottwr  my- 
genated  fuels  as  an  accepted  air  poNution 
control  strategy. 

It  is  rare  when  we  have  at  hand  a  pubic 
polcy  option  like  akxihol  tuato  dwt  addraaaaa 
so  many  ttwmy  probienw  at  once.  Alcohol 
fuels  can  assist  in  energy  independence, 
reduce  air  polution,  reduce  farm  program 
costs,  and  increase  demand  and  dtua  price, 
for  the  fanner. 

WW)  ttw  uneasy  military  aitajation  in  ttw  Per- 
sian Gulf,  we  are  reminded  again  of  ttw  tenu- 
ous natajre  of  foreign  fuel  supplies.  Akxdwl 
fuels  can  reduce  foreign  oi  dependence. 

Furttwrmore,  grain  supply  gkite  overhang 
mwicete  depressing  prkiea  farmers  receive 
and  driving  up  the  coste  of  Goverrwnent  farm 
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■toehoii  hMto  um  can 
on  m*  tariTMr  and  tax- 


Hni«y.  i*  poauMon  to  t«  •  chronic  prototam 
in  aonw  80  urtMn  mm.  OimxmAMucmbon 
rnonoHJtft  lavMls  mMn  Ihci  ttwM  wmw  wM  tw 
out  of  convlwio*  wNh  «w  Ctoan  A^  Ad  Mfiy 
nwl  yw.  90  p»re<n>  of  «h*  praMwn  it 

A  10  p«o«il  otwnol  0notn«  biwid  could 

rMM  OHtwn  moncuM*  ■miiaiona  by 

25  p«c«nL  Furthannor*.  alcohol  fuata 

nduo*  «ta  uaa  of  canoar  causing  gaaoine  ad- 


wa  now  prapoamg  air  poNuNon  oon- 
«Q|  plwia.  TNa  raaoMion  urgaa  EPA  to  an- 
coun«a  Stalaa  to  induda  aloohol  bland*  at 
ona  mvortwil  pokMon  conlral  atalagy.  I  urga 
my  coiamuaa  to  )oln  ma  In  Ma  aflort  and  00- 
^Mnaor  Houaa  RaaoMion  193. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  STEVEN 
liCOONALD  PUBLIC  SAPETY 
OPPICER  COMPENSATION  ACT 

HON.  imMATj.  MANTON 


ormwTOMi 
III  THB  HOUtt  or 


'ATnm 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ii  a  racognHion  by  tha  Fadarai  Qovanwnant  o( 
•w  aarvtoa  ol  our  Natlon'a  public  saMy  ofO- 
oara. 

TTw  lagialalion  I  am  introducing  today  ex- 
p«ida  upon  axialing  law.  which  provides  a 
onamma  Fadarai  payment  to  the  family  of  a 
pubic  aafaly  oflloar  Mtod  in  the  line  of  duty, 
by  provUngttw  exact  tame  benefit  to  Ihoaa 
member*  of  State  and  local  police.  Are.  and 
ambulance  aquada  who  auffer  a  total  and  per- 
manent dtaabMty  a*  a  reault  of  an  injury  auf- 
farad  m  aenAse  to  their  communitias.  Many  of 
Iheee  mdMduala  Nke  Steven  McDonald  face  a 
MaHma  of  pain  and  auffaring  becauae  of  their 
dedkation  to  enauring  the  aafety  of  others. 
Thi*  *mell  eflort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Qovamment  wi«  provide  them  with  a  small 
tolten  of  the  lotion's  appreciation  for  their 
service  to  their  fetow  citizen*. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  House  wM  act  ex- 
pedNioualy  on  thia  humanitarian  effort  We 
need  to  enact  thia  lagialatton  tor  Steven 
McDonald,  for  his  family,  and  for  the  many 
other  public  safety  officers  throughout  our 
country  who  might  face  similar  hardships.  In 
doaing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  my  beat  wishes  to 
Steven,  his  wife.  Patti  Ann.  and  his  5-month- 
dd  aon.  Conor  Patrick. 


June  11.  1987 

Stats  authority  for  managing  resklent  fish  and 
wiWWe. 

H.R.  900  does  permit  hunting,  a  tradWonal 
recreettonal  use.  Trapping,  like  hunting,  is  a 
tradttortal  recreettonal  use  of  wikJMe  re- 
sources. Creation  of  (ederally  designeted 
recreation  areas  and  wikj  and  scenic  rivers 
•houM  not  deny  the  public  reaeatmnal  oppor- 
tunities and  shodd  not  interfere  with  any 
State's  authority  to  marwge  its  resMent  fish 
and  wikMife  resources. 

This  legisiation  has  etevatad  a  serious  oort- 
cem  among  State  fish  and  wikllife  agerxaes 
and  sportsmen.  The  National  Park  Service 
pdkry  erroneously  cfwilenges  historical  recre- 
ettonal uses.  I,  too,  share  these  corK»ms  and 
in  the  future  will  be  wortiing  to  ensure  that 
proper  State  authoribes  remain  intact  as  well 
as  the  provisions  for  traditional  and  historKal 
activities,  partcuiarly  hunting  and  trapping. 


Thunday.  June  11.  Iii7 
Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  fornier 
New  York  CMy  poioa  oftioar.  it  ia  my  great 
privilege  today  to  miroduca  tha  Steven 
McDondd  Pubic  Safety  ONtoer  Compeneation 
Act  TNe  much  needed  and  tong  overdue 
piece  d  IsgialBllon  wM  provtoe  a  caah  benefit 
to  Slala  wid  local  puble  aafety  officars  who 
aia  peiii^<enMy  dhabl*rt  aa  the  reault  d  an 
h^  tttay  raoaiva  In  tia  partornwnce  d  their 
duiaa.  TNa  bH  ia  named  in  hdwr  d  Steven 
McDonatd.  a  young  New  York  Oly  po«ce  offi- 
oar  who  ia  paimanantly  paralyzed  a*  the 
raauNda  shooing. 

On  July  12.  1966.  ONioar  McDonaM  was 
gurvted  down  aa  he  corHronted  three  yourtg 
suspects.  Aa  a  reauM  d  Ma  heinoua  act 
Steven  McDonald  now  faoaa  the  Melong  trials 
and  trfedaiona  d  a  quadriplagkx  His  wiH  nd 
be  m\  eaay  Ha.  Yet  he  and  hia  <amily  have 
laoad  thia  ordeal  wMh  unparaMad  strength 
«id  oounga.  Only  laat  March,  at  the  bapdam 
d  Oflloar  McOonaMa  IM  cNU.  Steven  iaaued 
a  atatamant  forgiving  hia  aaaaiant  a  l2-year- 
dd  youtft  The  courage  and  spirit  d  forgive- 
neee  Steven  has  shown  ahodd  be  an  inapira- 
Iton  to  ua  aH.  In  up  sailing  to  him  about  my  in- 
tedton  d  introducing  thia  legMalton.  Steven 
ttrntimi  me.  nd  for  himaalf.  bd  for  future 
pubic  aaMy  ofHoers  who  may  auffer  a  aimilar 
dabWaIng  axperience  in  the  me  d  duly. 

Fd  mora  than  three  generalona,  Steven 
McOontfd's  famly  haa  sen^  the  cMzana  d 
New  York  aa  polce  dftoers.  Steven  fdtowed 
m  the  tootataped  hia  father  and  grandfather 
in  iaihnQ  the  New  York  Oly  Pdtee  Force.  His 
goal  was  simply  to  be  a  good  cop  and  to  help 
hia  fdtow  dizana.  In  doing  so,  he  has  been 
pannwwnlly  dtaabled.  While  many  In  New 
York  have  pitchad-m  to  help  the  McOonakl 
famly.  they  wiH  face  many  herdahips  m  the 
yaws  dtaad.  The  legialalion  I  am  introducing 
today  provMaa  a  imal  monetary  benefit  from 
the  Federal  Qovamment  for  Steven  and 
other*  Mce  him  to  help  eaae  the  burden.  Thia 


HJl.  900 


HON.  ALAN  B.  MOLLOHAN 

or  WIST  vnoanA 

IK  TBX  HOVSX  or  RKPRXSmTATmS 

Thursday.  June  11.  1997 
Mr.  MOU.OHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  27. 
1967.  H.R.  900.  the  West  Virginia  National  In- 
terest River  Conaervatton  Act  passed  the 
House  d  Representatives.  H.R.  900  seeks  to 
estaWiah  the  Gauley  River  Nattonal  Recrea- 
tksn  Area  and  designated  segments  d  the 
Meadow,  Bkwstone.  and  Greenbrier  Rivers  as 
components  d  the  Nattonal  WiW  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System.  The  bdl  also  modifies  the 
boundaries  arto  provides  several  specific  marv 
agement  directives  lor  the  New  River  Gorge 
Nattonal  River. 

As  a  cosponeor  d  H.R.  900. 1  supported  the 
legialatton  because  it  seeks  to  conserve  some 
d  the  finest  scenic  and  recreatnrwl  rivers  in 
the  Eastern  United  States.  I  also  believed  that 
H.R.  900  wouM  maintain  and  enhance  existing 
recreettonal  opportunities  wittiin  the  destgrtat- 
ed  areas.  Udortunateiy.  this  was  not  the 
caae.  H.R.  900.  as  passed  by  this  body,  ex- 
ckjdes  a  tradHtonal  recreational  use  of  these 
areas'  vntoUfe  resources.  The  traditional  use  I 
am  rderring  to  is  trappir>g.  Trapping  arxl  the 
associated  businesses  are  important  to  West 
Virginiana.  In  addKton.  the  bill  cleariy  impinges 
on  the  State  fiah  and  witoHfe  agency's  author- 
ity tc  corwerve  arxl  manage  resident  fish  arxt 


The  reeson  for  this  extraordinary  situation 
began  several  years  ago  wt>en  tfw  Nattonal 
Park  Service  revised  its  regulatmns  governing 
park  management.  According  to  these  regula- 
tiona.  activilies  such  as  hunting  and  especially 
trapping  are  prohibited,  unless  there  is  specif- 
k:  authority  fd  these  activities  contained  in  the 
legMatton  creating  each  area.  Such  regulatory 
pokey  cleerty  denies  a  historic  and  traditior^al 
recreettonal  use  d  many  areas  and  removes 


ACID  RAIN:  THE  TIME  IS  AT 
HAND 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

OTMKWTOaK 
IH  THS  HOUSE  Or  RZFIUESEIfTATrVSS 

Thunday,  June  11.  1987 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
shouto  be  surprised  ttiat  the  debate  over 
cleaner  air  has  not  gor»  away.  I'm  referring 
spedficaily  to  the  debate  over  new  ackj  rain 
controls,  although  we  are  learning  every  day 
that  tfiis  popular  term  vastty  oversimplifies  ttte 
weakneaaes  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 

As  we  all  know,  there  was  a  heated  debate 
on  the  House  fkxx  last  week.  In  «vf«ch  some 
d  my  cdleagues  argued  we  shouM  sperto 
more  money  on  ackJ  rain  research  bdore  or- 
dering tighter  air  pdlutmn  starKtards. 

A  very  strong,  bipartisan  vote  of  this  body 
rejected  that  argument,  denxxYstrating  quite 
dearly  that  we  can  pass  a  package  d 
strengthening  amerxlments  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act  in  this  Cor^gress,  if  only  we  can  sumnnon 
tfie  courage  to  reach  a  compromise  in  ttie 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  arxJ  report 
a  bill  to  the  fkxx.  Vanoos  factors  convince  me 
that  the  time  for  acxj  rain  contrds  is  at  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  joining  with  Corv 
gressmen  Sikorski,  Zoht^,  Tauke.  Rinaloo. 
Jeffords.  Scheuer.  Mineta.  Kenneixy.  and 
Green  in  introducing  the  "Acto  Depoeitton 
Contrd  Ad  d  1967."  which  is  essentially  the 
same  as  H.R.  4567  of  the  99th  Congress.  As 
chairman  d  ttie  House  Republican  Working 
Group  on  Acid  Rain,  a  group  of  atxxit  40  from 
across  the  spectrum  and  across  the  country 
wtMch  took  a  major  rde  in  drafting  tt>is  legiala- 
tton last  year,  I  wehxxne  this  opportunity  to 
kick  off  the  debate  in  the  100th  Congress. 

Ld  xna  begin  by  making  a  few  things  per- 
fectly dear.  First,  none  of  us  who  are  offering 
ttiis  bill  for  the  second  time  arourto  view  it  as 
the  final  sdution.  bd  we  believe  it  is  a  good 
stvting  point  We  are  proud  ttiat  it  enjoyed  a 
record-breaking  171  cosponsors  in  1966;  we 
are  proud  Vr\aX  it  deared  the  Health  and  Envi- 
rorxnent  Subcommittee  by  a  stror»g,  bipartisan 
16-to-9  vote;  and  most  d  all,  we  are  proud 
that  it  embodies  the  moderate,  reasonable 
principles  upon  wfiich  the  final  sdution  will  be 
baaed. 
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Those  principles  are  deep  reductions  In  ni- 
trogen oxtoes  and  sulfur  dtoxide  emisatons; 
maximum  flexibiKty  for  States  and  induatry  to 
comply,  so  costs  and  ecorxxnic  impacts  and 
the  need  for  cost  sharing  can  be  minimized; 
and  regtonal  equity.  All  regtons  must  reach  ex- 
actly the  same  pollution  rate;  heavily  impacted 
regiona  have  ttte  freedom  to  devetop  strate- 
gies wtiich  will  prded  their  ecortomto  re- 
sources; and  regtons  wtvch  fwve  already  irv 
vested  heavily  in  dearter  air  are  not  penalized 
with  redundant  new  requirements. 

Just  the  same,  I  am  willing  to  recognize  that 
more  work  toward  a  consensus  package  Is 
necessary.  I  believe  I  can  speak  for  my  fdk>w 
procontrd  Republcans  when  I  say  that  this 
bll  is  meant  to  spur  detMto,  not  condude  it  In 
fact  I  strongly  supported  a  change  wtitoh  was 
adopted  by  the  subcommittee  last  year  to  add 
greater  ftoxMlity  In  catoulating  the  pdkjtton 
rate.  We  are  expkxing  promising  kleas  to 
nwdify  this  bill's  language  and  gain  a  strong, 
bipartean,  interregtonal  vde  to  report  a  bill 
from  ttte  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  to 
the  full  House. 

At  ttiis  point  I  wouM  Vka  to  address  a  few 
d  tfie  most  common  cortoems  offered  as  rea- 
sons to  delay  or  even  reject  new  contrds. 

First  we  are  tdd  again  and  again  that  sd- 
antifk:  uncertainty  still  exists,  Vnax  we  shouM 
wait  until  1990  fd  the  results  of  ttte  congres- 
stonally  mandated  NAPAP  study  before  order- 
ing r>ew  contrds.  As  I  saki  In  floor  debate  last 
week,  I  am  a  strortg  supporter  d  continued  re- 
search because  \Me  will  never  know  enough 
about  this  or  any  ottter  natural  pherxxnenon. 

Bd  ttte  General  Accounting  Offtoe  has  just 
tdd  us  that  NAPAP  is  2M  years  behind 
acheduto,  and  has  discontinued  the  kind  d 
cost-benefit  analyses  tftat  we  need  to  evato- 
ate  wtiatever  contrds  are  adopted.  In  other 
words,  in  1990  Congress  will  still  have  to 
make  a  dedston  in  the  absence  of  concrete 
sdentifk:  cortdustons,  or  altow  the  envirorv 
mental  damage  to  continue. 

And  in  any  case,  if  the  House  debate  arxJ 
vde  last  week  is  any  guide,  more  and  more 
Members  d  Congress  are  coming  to  the 
same  conduston:  we  have  enough  sdentifk: 
evklence  in  hartd  to  determine  ttie  cause  d 
tfw  problem  arxl  to  begin  taking  corrective 
actton.  Scientists  around  the  worto.  from 
Western  Europe  to  Canada  to  our  own  Nation- 
al Academy  d  Sciences  tdl  us  that  the 
causes  and  effects  d  add  rain  are  complex, 
and  irxrkide  natural  factors  as  well  as  man- 
made.  But  the  majority  will  also  agree  that 
over  S300  million  of  American  Government  re- 
search arxl  more  ttian  1 .200  university  studies 
aN  pdnt  to  the  same  corxHuston:  tfiat  airtxxne 
emisatons  d  NOx  and  SO>  are  the  snx)king 
gun  in  the  wtoespread  deterioration  d  fresh- 
water ecosystems,  forest  and  crop  health,  visi- 
bility, materials  damage,  and  even  human 
health. 

A  secorxl  reason  we  are  urged  to  resist 
new  add  rain  controls  is  that  the  high-sulfur 
coal  minir>g  ecorximies  d  the  so-called  pdkit- 
ing  States  are  already  «veakened  by  tf)e  re- 
quirements d  the  Clean  Air  Act  wf«ch  is 
working  to  reduce  SO]  emissions.  Now  cer- 
tainly my  colleagues  are  aware  tfiat  I  am  rx>t 
the  kirxl  d  green  eye-shade  Repudican  wtto 
Ignores  economk;  distocation.  I  come  from  an 
area  that  ftas  seen  more  than  its  share  d 
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painful  job  tosses,  and  share  my  cdleagues' 
sincere  corx^m  for  their  distrtots. 

But  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  rxM  nvorkirig  to  con- 
trd add  rain.  Current  levels  d  emisatons  are 
too  high.  The  dder,  dirty  powerplants  «vfiich 
we  expeded  to  be  replaced  fciy  r>ew  Clean  Air 
Act  plants  are  having  their  lives  extended  far 
beyond  original  prdactkxts.  The  Clean  Air  Ad 
has  ncA  been  edorced  with  an  eye  toward 
add  rain  contrd;  in  fact  the  dedskxi  to  meet 
Clean  Air  Ad  starxtards  by  encouraging  tall 
snxikestacks  has  exacartMited  the  problem. 
Arxl  finally,  the  Clean  Air  Ad  does  nd  guard 
against  growth  in  emissions,  wtiich  coukj 
easily  occur  in  the  absence  d  strtoter  con- 
trols. 

What  I  suggest  is  tfwt  tfiese  areas  have 
more  to  gain  t>y  participating  in  tfie  sdution 
ttian  they  do  by  opposing  all  sdutions  in  a 
knee-jerk  fashton.  If  my  coalition's  efforts 
have  been  hampered  by  a  supposed  lack  d 
understanding  oil  ttie  polluters'  concerns,  my 
opponents  simply  invito  punitive,  overambi- 
tious  legislation  by  refusing  to  make  a  con- 
structive counteroffer. 

Studies  have  shown  ttiat  thousarxls  d  jobs 
can  t>e  created  in  tfiis  country  as  new  technol- 
ogies are  devetoped  to  contrd  emisstons.  I 
understand  tfiat  Ohto  and  Illinois,  two  of  ttie 
States  wtto  woukJ  face  some  d  ttie  deepest 
reduction  requirements,  have  the  most  ad- 
vanced tedmotogy  devetopmed  programs  in 
ttie  country,  and  tliat  codd  translate  into  more 
high-sulfur  coal  mining  jobs.  And  thousands  of 
jobs  can  be  created  in  ttie  depressed  Eastern 
and  Western  k>w-sutfur  fiekls.  With  ttie  crises 
in  dl  and  nudear  energy,  we  tiave  an  opportu- 
nity to  expand  coal  use,  and  an  add  rain  bill, 
construded  appropriately,  will  not  affed  ttiat 
fact 

Some  Members  are  concerned  abod  the 
impad  d  tiigher  electricity  rates  on  our  eco- 
nomk: competitiveness.  Here  again,  tot  me 
emphasize  ttiat  we  are  receptive  to  ways  to 
smooth  od  ecorxxnc  impacts.  Let  me  pdd 
out  ttiat  last  year  ttie  Offtoe  of  Techndogy  As- 
sessment estimated  ttiis  legislation  wouM 
produce  rate  Increases  d  3  perced  or  less  in 
44  States,  7  percent  or  less  in  3  States,  and 
greater  ttian  7  percent  In  only  3  States.  Spon- 
sors repeatedly  expressed  ttieir  desire  to  do 
more  to  limit  electricity  rate  hikes,  and  ttw 
same  hokls  true  today. 

Also,  we  can  took  to  the  Federal  Repudk: 
of  Germany,  whk;h  probably  has  ttie  worst  en- 
vironmental damage  in  ttie  worid  due  to  add 
rain.  West  Germany  has  witnessed  electrk:ity 
rate  increases  due  to  very  stringent  new  con- 
tods,  bd  enjoys  one  d  ttie  most  prosperous 
economies  in  ttie  worM.  Our  competitiveness 
protilems  have  many  causes,  bd  let  me  pdnt 
od  that  some  d  ttie  Mkjwestem  States  have 
dieaper  electridty  than  the  booming  areas  of 
the  Northeast  and  Far  West  There  are  many 
steps  we  can  take  to  improve  our  economic 
performance,  and  a  properly  written  add  rain 
law  need  not  interfere. 

Finally,  it  is  saki  ttiat  ttie  ozone  nonattain- 
med  problem  is  far  more  severe  than  add 
rain,  and  that  a  sokjtion  to  ttiat  crisis  shodd 
not  tie  fiekj  tiostage  to  the  add  rain  impasse. 
Since  we  know  ttiat  opportunties  for  amend- 
ments to  the  Clear  Air  Ad  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, it  wodd  be  irresponsible  to  address 
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ozone  alone.  In  fact  the  ozone  and  add  rain 
crises  have  a  pdhitad  hi  common:  NO.. 

There  are  reaaonabto  steps  we  can  take  to 
reduce  ambied  levels  d  ozone;  one  d  ttw 
best  wodd  be  tighter  RmHs  on  NO.  emisatons 
from  powerplants,  wtik:h  is  required  by  our  bW. 
The  industry  is  well  aware  ttiat  better  NO, 
contrd  tedmotogy  is  available,  and  is  inex- 
pensive to  implement 

In  additton,  my  cdleagues  shouM  note  ttiat 
our  standarda  for  cars  and  trucks  are  a  far  cry 
from  thoae  proposed  in  other  legislation.  We 
wodd  require  EPA  to  ratctwt  NO.  standards 
down  to  ttie  currant  Califomia  standards.  We 
know  ttiese  starxtards  are  being  met  withod 
upheaval  in  the  Nation's  largest  new  auto 
market  and  in  fact  many  1967  models  are  al- 
ready in  compliance  with  ttiese  standards.  As 
ttie  greatest  source  of  NO,  and  hydrocartxxi 
emisstons,  ados  and  tnx:ks  must  tie  covered 
by  any  ozone  sototton,  and  ttw  provision  d 
our  bin  offers  a  way  to  do  it  wittKMJt  draoodan 
pressures. 

In  dosing,  Mr.  Speaker,  tot  me  repeat  a 
phrase  I  tiave  rderred  to  often.  It  was  spoken 
tiy  the  RepubNcan  Goverrxx  d  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Keen,  and  it  goes  as  fdtows:  "If  all  we  do 
is  contirxje  to  study  ttie  problem,  we'll  end  up 
with  the  best  documented  environmental  dis- 
aster in  history."  The  viaWe  destouction  in 
West  Germany  occurred  almost  overnight  and 
God  willing  ttiat  won't  happen  here. 

Bd  destouction  is  already  occurring,  and  we 
tiave  the  knowledge  to  stop  it  Ttie  legislation 
we  are  offering  today  is  a  first  step,  and  I'm 
confklent  ttiat  working  with  my  cdleagues  in  a 
consensus,  bipartisan  spirit  we  can  enad  a 
reasonable,  responsibte  package  d  amend- 
ments to  the  Clean  Air  Ad  In  ttw  100th  Con- 
gress. 


HAROLD  AND  SYBIL  EFFRON 
CELEBRATE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 

OPMAKTLAIfD 
IH  THZ  HOtTSE  Or  RKPRESEirTATrVKS 

Thursday,  June  11,  1987 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday. 
June  13,  two  of  my  constituents  wiH  celebrate 
ttieir  50th  wedding  anniversary.  I  am  proud  to 
txxKX  this  momentous  occasion  in  their  lives. 

I  congratulate  Hardd  and  Sytiil  Effron  for 
ttieir  Kfetong  commitoned  to  vakies  which 
have  made  ttiis  country  great  Through  ttieir 
50  years  d  wedded  bliss  ttiey  have  raised  a 
fine  family  whk:h  is  devded  to  ttiem  and  fd- 
tows their  fine  example. 

I  am  happy  to  salde  Haroto  and  Sytil 
Effron  and  their  family— Tova,  Barry,  Leslie 
and  Mtohdle  Effron;  Detxxati,  James,  M,  and 
Mdissa  Effron;  Rocheto,  Mart(,  Matoah,  and 
Shoshana  Effron. 


June  11. 1987 
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A  CONORKB8IONAL  SALDTC  TO 
■LAOIE  W.  HUTCHISON 

HON.  aiNNIi  ANDERSON 

orcAUFOunA 

n  THB  Boon  or  orBamrrATnm 

Thuradaw,  Jum*  11. 19»7 

Mr.  ANOOWON.  Mr.  SpMlMr.  I  rlM  «>  p^f 
MbuM  to  EWn*  W.  HMcNwn.  ctarinnan  of 
«w  bowdol  ttw  Long  Baach  Araa  Qmt*m 
i^  Oammm»  mA  pmUmm  e»  ^  cmoKrlm 
tpummrk  Awuiillnn.  Th«  Long  B— ch  Ai— 
Chwntar  of  Comnwre*  boaid  ol  dh«ctof*  «Hi 
hold  •  «MoW  cMnion  and  InMMionot 
•to  1987-08  ofRom  and  dh<acton  at  fta  9e8) 
maugutf  CaMraton  Friday  Juna  10.  1007  al 
«ia  Spnioa  Qooaa  Doma  Banquat 

EWna  W.  HulcNaon  tmt  bom  in  No>t) 
(Mnto  but  har  rooli  in  Long  Baaoh  go  back 
to  Worid  War  N  whan  aha  cama  to  Long 
BaKh  wMh  har  tenly.  Aflar  grvlualing  from 
VMaon  HV»  Softool.  Baina  maiorad  in  aoci- 
otogy  at  C^Mynia  SMa  UnfvaraMy  at  Long 
BaMtt  Upon  grwlualon.  EWna  purwjad  grad- 
uate aludtaa  in  urtian  planning  and  davalop- 
manL  Sha  1*0  complalad  numaroua  couraat 

toi  tax  work,  bualnaaa.  and  raal  aatato.  EWna's 
badvound  WKt  miaraat  in  raal  aalala  awanto- 
i«y  laad  to  h«  taundbig  of  Paragon  EquMaa 
Inc.  iiiaUaiiing  in  raal  aatato  inwaatmanl. 
nm^^tmmt,  and  daxatepmar*. 
In  addMon  to  EWna't  aubatamial  protaa- 
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mania  of  MoCtetohy  HIgft  SInca  ttta  actwol 
Irat  opanad  its  doors  to  atudanti  in  ttw  fal  of 
1037.  owar  20,000  young  man  and  wwman 
hava  #ad»atof1  Aa  ona  of  iha  diys  oMaat 
Ktnola,  mwiy  mambars  of  tlw  community  ara 
•moMon^  attachad  to  McClalcfiy.  as  parants 
Viair  cfiMdraa  and.  uMmataly.  thair 
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IN  HONOR  OP  THE  RENEWAL  OP 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


history  in  locai  gowammant.  and  communtty 
dawaiopmanL  EWna  cfWrod  tha  mayor's  bkja 
ribbon  task  foroa  on  tha  iaaua  of  rastrudurlng 
cNy  gowammanl  whteh  raauNad  in  tha  paaaags 
of  a  succsssful  bdtot  maasura  calling  for  tha 
popuW  atodton  of  tha  mayor  of  Long  Baach. 
Sha  alao  dWrad  Mayor  Emla  KaTs  yaar  2000 
task  ferca  on  houaing  and  naighbomoods.  and 
Is  cunantly  sarving  on  tha  yaar  2000  impta- 
mantalton  tarii  forca.  EWna  sar^a  as  tmstoa 
of  0ia  Mamorial  Woman's  HospMal  and  tha 
Paydrialrtc  OWc  for  tha  You^^  For  2  ysars 
EWna  sarvad  as  vica  proaUant  of  tha  board 

of  tha  Pubic  Corporaiton  tor  tha  Arts,  and 
conllnuaa  to  sarva  on  thsir  board  of  dkMtors. 
Loctfy.  EWna  saoMd  tivo  lanns  as  praaldant 
of  tha  bowd  of  dhactors  of  tha  Apartmant  As- 
Mdatton  of  CaMomia  Southam  atlas. 

My  wlfa,  Laa.  )olna  ma  in  congratulating 
EWne  on  har  accompishmants  and  we  wish 
EWna  and  har  huaband  John  afl  tha  bast  In 
I  to  coma. 


McCLATCHY  HIOH  8CHOOL- 
CIiASS  OP  1987 


Though  tha  schooTs  fsnovatton  proiact  m 
tha  Ma  1070's.  Iha  public  damonstratod  Ms 
•kong  atlachmant  and  support  of  McClatohy. 
daapMa  praaaura  that  it  wouU  ba  aimplar  to 
tow  tha  siruclura  down.  Thankhjiy,  Sacra- 


that  alowad  tha  fadlly  to  ranWn 

miact  It  wouU  havabaan  quria  an  amottonal 
blow  to  ma  parsonaly.  to  know  that  tha 
cwi^Ma  whteh  bacwna  as  famHar  to  ma  as 
my  homa  wouW  only  asdat  in  my  mamortos 
wid  yaartMoks. 

Tha  Class  of  1087  is  yat  anothar  Una  axam- 
pto  of  McClatchy's  continuing  axcaNanca  in 
•ducaUoTL  Alltwugh  many  wM  foltow  in  the 
toolstops  of  past  McOatchy  gra(kjalas  and  ra- 
oalva  laoognWon  lor  their  achievements  as 
adantlsts,  doctors,  lawyers,  toachars  and  poll- 
tidww.  it  is  Important  to  always  remember 
that  one  person's  measure  of  success  can  be 
vary  dMferent  from  another's.  No  matter  what 
they  aspire  to.  achieving  the  goals  they  have 
aat  (or  thamaalves  is  essentW  to  establishing 
a  sense  of  satisfactton  and  accomplishment  m 

th6ir  Kws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again.  I  congratulate  the  grad- 
uating Class  of  1967  on  their  fine  wortt  and 
acconylishmer<ts  and  wish  them  continued 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

orcAurounA 
Dl  TR>  HOUn  or  untBSHTATim 

Thundav,  June  11, 1987 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  M  la  wNh  great 
ptaasura  ttwt  I  offer  my  oongralulattons  to  the 
members  of  the  SOIh  graduating  dass  of 
MoCMchy  High  School-the  Claaa  of  1987. 

I  take  greet  personel  pride  in  being  a  part  of 
MoCtalcfty's  50  years  of  history  aa  a  member 
of  the  Oass  of  1060.  As  a  fomtar  McCiatchy 
Lton.  I  llnnly  believe  that  no  other  Seaamanlo 
acl¥)ol  can  match  or  surpaas  the  accompHah- 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 
TODAY  AT  THE  CON8TITU- 
'nONAL  CONVENTION-JUNE  11 

HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

orniDiAiiA 

m  Tm  HOUSE  OF  HXPMSmTAtlVM 

Thundav.  June  11.  1987 

Mr.    SHARP.    Mr.    Speaker,    during    the 

•ummer  of  1787  there  were  several  crucial 

moments  when  a  compromise  appeered  to 

save  the  Convention  from  a  seemingly  Impos- 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 


or  lacHxaAM 


'ATTVCS 


On  June  11.  Connecticufs  Roger  Sherman 
offered  auch  a  rescue  plan  on  the  question  of 
how  voles  m  the  National  Legislature  wouM 
tM  proporttoned  among  the  States.  Sherman 
propoaed  that  one  house  allocate  its  member- 
■liip  by  the  State's  number  of  tree  citizens 
white  the  other  houee  maintain  the  system  of 
equal  rapraaentatton  that  was  used  m  the 
Continental  Congress. 

Sherman  hoped  to  satisfy  representatives  of 
the  Wger  States  who  wanted  more  power  and 
the  smatar  Statee  who  worried  about  kMing 
Miuence  In  the  new  natton.  This  system,  he 
rwted.  had  woritad  well  in  England's  House  of 
Commons  and  Houee  of  Lords. 

The  plan  dU  not  initially  gain  aupport  But 
by  the  end  of  the  Conventkxi  It  turned  out  to 
be  the  baais  of  the  compromiae  which  both 
groupa  couM  accept 


ni  THB  BOUSB  or 

Thundaw.  June  11, 1987 
Mr.  BROOMRELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  thia  occaaton  to  mark  an  Important  date 
for  Ukrrinian  peopte  everywhere.  June  30  of 
this  yev  is  the  4eih  annlvaraary  of  the  renew- 
al of  Ukr^nlan  independence.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Ukrainian  Congreaa  CommMea  of 
America.  «id  Mr.  Bohdan  Fedorak  in  paHteu- 
W.  for  their  efforts  to  uonsnenioiate  this  im- 
portant event  on  June  28  in  Warren,  Ml. 

We  aN  know  the  tragic  hiatory  of  the 
Ukraine  and  its  people.  The  Ukraine  Isauad  ito 
proclamation  of  independence  on  January  22, 
1018,  wto  er^oyed  the  freedoma  d  a  weetem 
democracy  for  a  scant  3  years.  An  etected 
partiament  governed  the  Ukraine  and  that 
natton  had  ctoae  diptomaHc  ttes  with  Engtend. 
France,  and  other  countries  white  the  Ukraini- 
an peopte  pursued  their  own  destines  and 
practiced  their  own  reigton. 

That  free  natton  was  qdddy  cruahed  by  the 
sddiers  of  the  expending  Soviet  Empire.  The 
Bolshevik  vmies  swept  into  Ukrainian  cities 
arto  a  puppet  government  was  soon  estat>- 
lished.  The  freedom-toving  Ukrainten  peopte 
then  began  their  years  of  suflemg  under  the 
oppression  and  tyrarwiy  of  tfte  Kremlin  dtota- 
tors. 

The  Uknimm\  peopte,  however,  were  not 
ready  to  submit  to  stevery  impoeed  by  either 
the  Sovtels  or  the  Nazis.  In  1941,  the  Gemnan 
Army  invaded  the  Ukraine  and  met  heavy  re- 
aistarwe  from  representatives  of  the  Ukrainian 
Nattonal  Liberation  Movement  and  a  provi- 
stonal  Ukrwnian  Government  As  the  Soviet 
troops  retreated,  the  Ukrainten  underground 
broadcast  the  dedaratfon  of  lealoratton  of  Irt- 
dependence  and  eatablished  a  Ukrainten  free 
steto.  Hitler's  response  to  this  event  precipi- 
tated the  Na2}-Ukr«nian  war  of  1941  to  1944. 
This  tong  and  bitter  conflict  coat  the  Ukraina 
over  7  million  of  her  citizens. 

The  Nazi  Imprisonment  and  murders  of 
members  of  the  Ukrainian  Govemment  and 
leaders  of  the  organizatton  of  Ukrainian  na- 
bonahsts  failed  to  cniah  the  brave  Ukrainian 
resistance.  The  nationaMats  In  the  Ukraine  un- 
dertook a  program  of  civil  dnobedterwe,  sabo- 
tage, and  re8istarK»  warfare  wtiich  dwNenged 
the  German  occupation  forces.  The  Ukrainian 
Insurgent  Army  forced  the  Nazi  occupiers  to 
retreat  to  heavily  defended  garrisons.  Large 
areas  of  the  Ukraine  came  urKter  the  contrd 
of  ttw  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Artriy.  It  is  Impor- 
tant to  note  that  all  of  this  was  accomplished 
wittxMt  any  external  assistance  to  the  Ukraini- 
an resistance.  With  the  coHapae  of  the 
Gennan  wtr  machine  in  ttw  east  the  Ukraini- 
an Paoplea'  Army  became  the  third  military 
and  political  power  in  Eastern  Europe  at  the 
end  of  Worid  War  II.  As  we  aN  know,  peace 
wouM  not  come  to  the  Ukraine.  The  freedonv 
toving  reaistance  fighters  wouW  soon  turn 
ttteir  efforts  against  their  Soviet  oppressors. 

The  Soviets  were  forced  to  commit  in 
excess  of  1  million  troops  and  police  in  their 
efforts  to  crush  the  Ukrsinian  Freedom  Rght- 
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era.  The  Ukrsinian  raslstarwa  was  never  de- 
feated in  a  mWtary  aenaa.  and  they  continued 
their  atnjggte  underground. 

Today,  over  47  miNon  peopte  suffer  under 
Soviet  domlnatton  in  the  Ukralrw.  They  have 
no  aaaurarKes  of  dvN  or  political  rigfrts.  Arv 
other  2  million  UkraMana  Ive  In  the  United 
States  where  ttwee  deacandants  of  a  rich 
Ukrtfniwi  haritage  hoM  high  the  beacon  of  lt>- 
erty.  AR  of  us  share  a  common  deaire  to  aee 
the  Ukraine  free  again. 

This  is  wfry  the  48th  armlversaiy  of  ttw  re- 
newal of  Ukrainian  independerwe  ia  important 
to  free  men  everywfwre.  We  muat  al  renew 
our  reeolva  to  fight  communism  and  to  free  aN 
of  ttw  captive  peoplea  under  Soviet  nite.  I 
commend  ttw  Ukrainian  Congreaa  CommMae 
of  America,  souffwattam  Michigan  brarKf).  for 
ttwir  outatandtog  efforts  in  calsbrating  tttis  hte- 
toric  event  and  for  ttwir  deep  commitment  to 
freedom  and  democracy. 


THE  CHILD  CARE  INFORMATION 

AND  coordinahon  act  of 


HON.  NANCY  L  JOHNSON 

OP  ooinracTicuT 
Dl  THI  HOnSB  or  RXPRKSDITATIVBS 

Thunday,  June  11,  1987 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  ConnectKut  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  delighted  to  join  Repreeentattve  Car- 
oms COLUNS  in  introducing  ttw  Chid  Cars  In- 
formatton  and  Coordirwtton  Ad  of  1987.  This 
togistetion  will  stitch  togettwr  ttw  patchworit  of 
day-care  prograrrw  across  ttw  Natton.  to  form 
a  more  holistic  policy  to  delermirw  and  meet 
the  need>  of  families. 

Not  since  ttw  Lanham  Ad  In  ttw  1940's. 
wtwn  ttw  first  significant  Federal  chiW-care 
fundtog  was  provided  for  working  mothers, 
has  there  been  a  concerted  Federal  effort  to 
assist  wortting  parents  with  chiM  care. 

Ttw  Lanham  Ad  was  discontinued  after 
Worid  War  II,  when  It  was  felt  ttwt  mottwrs 
coukJ  go  home  again.  But  chito  care  assist- 
anoe  ia  every  bit  as  necessary  today  as  wtwn 
mottwrs  «Mre  mobilized  for  ttw  war  effort 
Today,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statiatics  esti- 
mates tttat  neariy  10  milKon  chiWren  under 
age  6 — nearly  half  ttw  dskjren  in  ttwt  age 
group— Ive  In  housefwkte  wtwre  ttw  mottwr 
wortcs. 

Chid  care  aaaistance  auttwrities  today  span 
ttw  Federal  bureaucracy:  morwys  are  adminis- 
tered ttvough  ttw  Department  of  Health  arxj 
Human  Services,  ttw  Department  of  Labor. 
ttw  Department  of  Agriculture,  ttw  Department 
of  Defense  and  ttw  IRS.  And,  Federal  support 
is  not  NmNed  to  funding  for  day  care  serv- 
ices— we  alao  provtoe  funds  to  help  train 
wortwrs  in  day  care  settings,  busirwss  irK»n- 
ttves,  and  assist  working  parents  t>y  partially 
offsetting  ttw  cost  of  chikj  care. 

But  despite  ttw  range  of  dild-care  assist- 
ance, we  do  not  have  comprafwnsive  Informa- 
twn  on  cttld  care.  CtsU-care  tax  benefits  are 
nd  monitored;  reporting  re<)uvements  in  titto 
XX  d  ttw  social  services  btock  grant  are  mini- 
mal. States  may  set  ttwir  own  policies  and 
wMtiin  States,  counties  may  set  ttwir  own  poli- 
cies. A  recent  book  on  chM  care  policy  calls 
ttw  United  States  a  country  with  at  least  SO 
dttferent  dsto  care  pdkaes,  maybe  more. 
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Our  tm  woukj  designate  ttw  FedersI  Admin- 
istratkxi  for  Chldran.  Youtti  and  FamWes  as 
ttw  tocua  for  al  faderaly  auttwrized  chid-ctre 
morwys.  It  wouW  alao  authortze  ACYF  to  con- 
dud  a  comprahenaive  survey,  and  issue  a 
report  on  the  avalabllty  and  impad  of  current 
programs  and  polciaa  on  the  proviaton  and 
quaMy  of  aarvioas. 

We  simply  beieve  that  any  serious  effort  to 
help  paranta  and  chldran  muat  be  backed  up 
by  ttwbaaica:  inlbrmalton  about  and  ooordtoa- 
tton  d  axiating  programs  and  aervicea. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  M. 
VENTRE 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OPCALIPOBiriA 
IH  TBI  HOUSE  or  BSTRKSKHTATTVES 

Thunday,  June  11, 1987 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Spatter,  I  riae  today  to 
pay  trttNJto  to  a  truly  outstarxing  program 
Proted  HEAVY/SFV— Human  Efforts  Aimed 
at  VitaHzing  Youtti  and  FamWes  in  ttw  San 
Ferrwndo  Valey— and  to  its  newly  appointed 
executive  dredor,  Richard  M.  Ventre.  I  ask 
my  coHeagues  to  join  me  in  honoring  this  ex- 
cepttotwl  program  as  it  enters  its  12th  year  d 
community  servtoe  and  to  jdn  me  in  congratu- 
lating Mr.  Ventre  on  hia  appointment 

Projed  HEAVY/SFV  was  founded  in  1975 
to  help  ttw  youth  d  ttw  San  Ferrwndo  Valley 
lead  fun  and  satisfying  lives,  free  from  drugs 
and  crime.  The  projed  is  noted  for  its  exem- 
plary iob  training  and  placement  program 
wtvch  provktes  both  classroom  and  on-the-job 
training.  In  just  ttw  last  6  years  this  program 
has  placed  over  1,600  young  adults  In  full- 
time  poeltiorw. 

Projed  HEAVY/SFV  also  maintains  a  Juve- 
rato  Delinquency  Prevention  Program  [JDPP], 
orw  d  ttw  moat  successful  programs  d  this 
type  in  ttw  country.  Ttw  JDPP  provides  courv 
seKng,  educatiorwl,  emptoyment  and  recre- 
atiorwl  services  to  over  18,000  youth  and  ttwir 
families.  By  helping  youth  find  alterrwtives  to 
delinquency  and  gang  affiliation,  this  program 
has  seen  nearly  90  percent  d  its  parttoipants 
rejed  crime  as  a  way  of  life.  All  of  ttw  organi- 
zatton's  programs  are  premised  on  ttw  idea 
ttwt  ttvough  the  assistance  d  community  and 
family,  youth  can  tw  guded  to  productive  irv 
volveriwnt  in  society. 

Rk:hard  Ventre  has  been  with  Projed 
HEAVY/SFV  almost  since  its  inception.  He 
first  worked  on  ttw  streets,  reactiing  out  to 
youtti  on  the  periphery  d  San  Fernando 
Valey  gangs.  His  success  In  ttiis  work  led  to  a 
poaitton  as  Gang  ConsortMm  Director,  fd- 
towed  by  a  poaitton  as  Juvenito  Justkw  Delrv 
quency  Preventton  Projed  Coordirwtor.  In 
1965  he  was  appoimed  deputy  director  d 
Projed  HEAVY/SFV,  and  in  1966  he  assumed 
ttw  dufias  d  acting  executive  director.  On 
April  22  he  was  unanimously  chosen  by  ttw 
project's  board  as  executive  director. 

Ttvougfiout  his  tenure,  Rnk's  work  has 
been  instrumental  to  the  success  d  Projed 
HEAVY/SFV.  His  rapport  witti  youtti,  law  en- 
forcement persorvwl.  State  agencies,  and  ttw 
community  has  erwbtod  twn  to  actwive  much 
success  in  the  San  Fernando  Valey.  As  exec- 
utive dkactor,  his  efforts  wW  become  even 
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It  is  my  dtoVnd  pleaaura  and  fwmr  to  pay 
tribute  to  Pkk  Ventte  and  Pra|ad  HEAVY/ 
SFV.  who  together  have  helped  oounOeaa 
young  peopte  find  better  Nvea  and  have  pn>- 
vtoed  an  invahMbte  aanAw  to  ttw  community. 


CONVENTION PEUOATES 

DEBATE  OVER  REPRESENTA- 
TION IN  THE  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 


orcALmNonA 


m  TBI  Housx  or 


'ATivas 


Thunday,  June  11, 1987 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  200  yaws  tQO 
to<tey.  the  Conventton  Dslsgatoi  reeunwd 
ttwir  fwated  debate  over  representatton  in  ttw 
House  and  Serwte.  Ttw  dtocusston  feN  into 
such  dnanvy  ttwt  Denjamin  FranMto  deivorod 
a  stwrt  speech  wtsch  first  compfenantod  the 
delegates  for  the  "coolness  and  temper"  d 
their  eariier  debates,  ttwn  critkazed  ttwae  wtto 
came  to  ttw  Conventton  with  a  "fixed  opinion" 
wtK>  "neittwr  enigtMen  nor  oonvtrwe"  the 
ottwr  delegates.  Tlwse  words  seemed  to 
mdtow  ttw  delegates  and  soon  they  passed  a 
plan  wlitoh  aflowed  for  repreeentatton  in  ttw 
House  in  proportton  to  ttw  number  d  dlizerw 
living  in  each  State. 

Later  ttwt  day,  ttw  Conventton  oorWdared 
Resdutton  13  d  ttw  Virginia  plan  whtoh  pro- 
vided for  anwndtog  ttw  Nalwnal  Conslilulton. 
Though  sorrw  delegates  found  no  raaaon  to 
support  such  a  resokJtton,  Cd.  Mason  urged 
ttw  necessity  d  ttw  proposal.  He  pointed  to 
ttw  faults  in  ttw  Articles  d  Confederatton  as 
prod  d  ttw  irwvitabto  ctwnges  in  ttw  Natton'a 
rweds.  Ttils  readulton  was  then  agreed  to  tiy 
ttw  Conventton. 

Years  after  ttss  historic  nweting,  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote  for  Samuel  Kerctiual.  "...  I 
am  certainly  nd  an  advocate  for  frequent  and 
untried  ctwnges  in  laws  and  corwtttutions. .  .  . 
txit  I  know  also,  ttwt  laws  and  iiwtitutiorw 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  progress  d  ttw 
human  mind."  Tlwugh  ttw  "progreas  d  ttw 
human  mind"  has  outpaced  many  systems 
and  tradittons,  ttw  ttwughthjll  corwttudton  d 
ttw  Constitution  makes  sure  ttwt  it  stti  pro- 
vktes a  sure  framework  upon  wtiich  we  buld 
our  dreams  for  a  better  world. 


COLLOQUY  WITH  THE  HONORA- 
BLE ROY  DYSON  CONCERNING 
IBCPROVED  ACOUSTIC  PROCES- 
SOR 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wiscoMsnt 

nt  THE  HonsK  or  kkpsbskhtattves 

Thunday,  June  11,  1987 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  conahJar- 
atton  d  H.R.  1748,  ttw  Dapertment  d  De- 
fense authorizatton  bll,  on  May  19,  1987  I  erv 
gaged  In  a  coNoquy  with  the  gentteman  from 
Maryland,  Mr.  Dyson,  concerning  ttw  Navy's 
SQR-17  acoustx:  processor.  Apparentty  ttwre 
has  been  some  confuston  about  ttw  Armed 
Servtoes  Committee's  Intenltorw  with  resped 
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to  Ma  mrttor.  and  to  I  would  ■(•  to  «t«to 


TTw  oommMlM  ramnnte—  ttw  nMd  tor 

oonNnMd  hiimownwrn  ol  V»  Nwy**  ■"*«*■ 
nMvtra  mirtilM  M  ttw  SovM  wbrnarin* 
ttw««l  invravM  •!  an  accrtwrtad  fMoa.  m 
taujtfiWon  of  <Wa  naad.  fta  cowimmaa  aatab- 
MMd  a  pnvwn  tor  an  tonproMWl  aoouatic 
piuLiaanr  thrt  would  ba  uMalnad  by  Gonptfi- 
ttM  procurwnanl  Aa  a  raauK.  tha  comrnlMaa 
aammi  to  an  addMon  of  $12  million  in  Iha 
NM/a  iacal  yaar  1988  budgal  tor  Wa  pur- 


IMr.  gpartrar.  I  ttuat  that  Ma  wM  daar  up 
any  uiiLailiiiiaa  aa  to  ttia  oommMM's  intan- 
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FATHER  RICHARD  CXJNWAY 

HON.  CHESTER  G.  ATiONS 

or  MAMACHUUm 

ni  THE  Bouas  or  axpKiSDrrATrvxa 
Thunday,  June  11.  1987 

Uk.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaitar.  today  I  riaa  to 
honor  Falhar  Richard  Conway,  who  on  Juna 
15.  wiN  ba  laaving  hia  poaWon  aa  paator  at  St 
Patrick't  Church  in  Lowaii.  MA  to  aaauma  naw 
raaponaibilKtaa  at  Our  l^dy  Halp  o(  Chriatiana 
In  Nawton.  MA. 

Fathar  Conway  began  hia  aaaociation  with 
St  Patrteij's  as  Vtie  church  adminiatrator  In 
1980.  Two  years  later,  he  was  called  to  the 
poailion  ot  paator  Dunng  hia  tenure  at  St  Pat- 
rtdt'a.  Falhar  Conway  worked  Hreleaaly  to  revi- 
talize St.  Patrick's  pariah— a  congregatton  that 
will  sorely  miss  him. 

Father  Conway's  dedteatton  to  hunwnitanan 
causes  lead  him  outside  tt>e  church  walls  arxl 
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into  tha  community  as  a  prominent  leader.  He 
was  often  at  tha  homalaaa  ahaltars  lending  a 
hand  m  whatever  needed  to  be  done.  He  was 
a  resource  to  new  immigrants  in  Lowell,  pro- 
vkSng  ctothea.  food,  furniture,  shelter,  and 
moat  Importantly  Inendship.  Respected  and 
tnjated  by  the  city's  youth,  he  was  a  vital 
member  of  the  Mayor's  Task  Force  on  Dnig 
arxl  Ak»hol  Abuae.  His  ability  to  conwnuntcate 
with  teenagers  provided  the  committee  with 
valuable  inaighta.  and  the  teena  wNh  a  place 
to  turn. 

On  Saturday.  June  13.  the  LoweH  communi- 
ty is  gathering  to  honor  Father  Conway  and 
tt>e  work  he  has  performed  for  all  the  dtizena 
of  LoweN. 

On  thia  day  I  riae  on  behalf  of  the  citizens 
of  LxweN  to  pay  tribute  to  Father  Richard 
Conway,  whoae  tirelesa  dedfcatton.  and  in- 
vakiable  contributkxis  to  our  community  will 
be  remembered  always. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  McCubotI. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker 

Washimotoii,  DC, 

JuM  12. 1987. 
I  hereby  '*— «r"**  the  Honorable  Davk 
McCoxoT  to  act  aa  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
this  day. 

Jm  Wkiobt. 
Speaker  of  the  Hou$e  of  ReprttenUMve*. 


PRAYER 


The  Reverend  Charles  Mallon.  per- 
manent deacon.  Holy  Family  Church, 
Mitchellvllle.  MD.  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer 

Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord;  let  my  cry 
come  to  Thee!  Do  not  hide  Thy  face 
from  me  in  the  day  of  my  distressi  In- 
cline Thy  ear  to  me;  answer  me  speed- 
ily in  the  day  vOien  I  calL—Paaim  102: 
1-2. 

Father,  allow  Tour  love  to  dwell 
among  us.  Tour  power  to  strengthen 
us,  and  Tour  wisdom  to  sustain  us.  Let 
our  Nation  be  a  sign  to  the  world  as  we 
reflect  Tour  love,  strength,  and 
wisdom.  Protect  our  Oovemment  and 
keep  it  attentive  to  the  needs  of  Tour 
people.  Keep  this  Congress  in  mind  as 
it  legislates  the  rule  and  order  of 
future  events  and  allow  the  laws  that 
come  forth  from  this  Congress  to  be 
ratified  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all 
men. 

We  ask  this  through  the  intercession 
of  Christ  Tour  Son.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DtTRBiH)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remaiiES  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 
Mr.  Aimxnizio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  GoHZALKZ.  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  15. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  18. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remariu  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Roth)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DuBBiH)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

ICr.  SOLABZ. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  Joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

SJ.  Res.  5.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  14. 1987,  as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  %?eaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  10  o'clock  and  4  minutes 
a.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  Monday.  June 
15, 1987,  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

ISM.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  final  regulations  re- 
garding the  Secretary's  Discretionary  Pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1232(dXl);  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1599.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  eighth  annual 
report  on  the  use  of  alcohol  in  fuels,  pursu- 
ant to  26  U.S.C.  4041  nt.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILUS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
CHerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  1315.  A  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept  100-90.  Pt.  2).  Referred  to  the  Com- 


mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


REPORTED  BILUB 
8EQUENTIALLT  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clei^  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL.  CJommittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  791.  A  biU  to  auttiortae 
the  water  resources  research  activities  of 
the  VS.  Oeological  Survey,  and  for  otlier 
purposes;  with  an  amendment;  referred  to 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture,  Energy  snd 
Commerce.  Public  Works  snd  I'ranspwta- 
tion.  and  Science.  Space,  and  Technology 
for  a  period  ending  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 11.  1987.  for  consideration  of  such  por- 
tions of  the  bill  and  amezKiments  as  fall 
within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those  committees 
pursuant  to  dauae  1  (a),  (h),  (p),  and  (r), 
rule  X.  respecUvely  (Rept.  100-155.  Pt.  1). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  UDAIiL  introduced  a  bill  (HJl.  2683) 
to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  to 
improve  security  procedures,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

Mr.  DELLUMS  introduced  a  biU  (HJL 
2684)  for  the  reUef  of  C^athleen  S.  CRegan. 
which  was  referred  to  the  C!(nnmittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  June  11. 1987] 

KJ.  Res.  159.  Mr.  Sisiskt,  Mr.  Esrr.  Mr. 
Sthak,  Mr.  PicKXTT.  Mr.  Bbvujl,  Mr.  Davis 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  McMillkii  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Wkiss.  Mr.  LAMCASTsa.  Mr.  FAacau,  Mr. 
DbLat,  and  Mr.  Sdhdquist. 

[Submitted  June  IZ.  1987] 

H.R.  844:  Mr.  Bulky. 

HJl.  954:  Mr.  Wolpb.  Mr.  Edwasss  of  CaU- 
foraia,  and  Mrs.  Bkmtlkt. 

HJl.  1504:  Mr.  RoanisoM. 

HJl.  2272:  Mr.  Hollowat. 

HJl.  2273:  Mr.  Hollowat. 

H.R.  2607:  Mr.  Swirr.  Mr.  Towhs.  and  Mr. 
Orat  of  Illinois. 

H.  Con.  Res.  8:  Mr.  Blilct. 


PETITIONS,  ETa 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 
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AlfXNDlCENTS 

Under  drntMe  •  of  rule  »»ill,  pro- 
posed amendmento  were  submitted  m 
foUowK 

BJI.M1.       

By  Mr.  JSPVORDS: 

—Vtm  X  atrik*  Um  •  and  an  that  follows 
thioiMh  pate  S.  Una  4  and  toaart  the  (ollow- 


S.  (a)  Daiuutiow  or  Somu  Bhtlot- 
jaetlan  »»  of  the  Matlonal  Labor  rela- 
1  Act  (»  UJB.C  IM  (»)  la  amended  by 
[  at  the  end  thereof  the  f oUowtnc  new 
BBBtwiwr  "Any  two  or  man  buatneaa  entl- 
tiaa  wHh  subatantlal  common  ownenhlp  en- 
■Med  ptli^ally  In  the  buOdlnc  and  oon- 
■tiuettan  Imhiilij  petforalnc  work  within 
the  iMi»raii»V-J  area  covered  by  a  coUec- 
ttve  trarf  ««««»»g  aii  ■iiiimnf  to  which  any  of 
the  antltltee  la  a  party,  pof ormlnc  bulldlnc 
or  comtnictkm  work  of  the  type  deaerfbed 
in  aucta  acreement.  and  havtnc  mbatanUal 
commonality  baaed  on  the  f  ollowlnc  three 


UM 


"(1) .~. 

"(»  CentraUmd  control  of  labor  relatkna: 
and 

"(S)  interrelation  of  operatlona. 
jttasi  be  deemed  a  itnsle  employer.  Such 
eommonaltty  ihall  be  prcMmied  where  there 

la  a  praetloe  oT 

<a)  traiMfer  among  the  enttttea  of  employ- 
em  perf otmlnc  work  deaiilbnil  In  the  eoUeo- 
ttve  banalnlnc  agraement: 

(b)  direet  eompetltlan  amooc  the  enUtim 
In  aobmlttinc  btda  for  the  mme  work;  at 

(c)  deprlvaUon  of  work  by  one  entity 
agataet  another. 

i>rovidedL  That  the  exlatenoe  of  a  oontrao- 
tor-aiAoaatractor  relatlonahlp  between  any 
two  or  more  burinem  entlttaa  working  at  a 
common  coutrucUon  alte  ahaU  not  be 
iVfimwl  to  create  a  ilngle  employer  or  be 
oonaldered  as  erldenee  of  commonality  with 
teapect  to  the  factors  deecribed  in  para- 
graphs (1)  throu^  (S).  within  the  m«(aning 
ofthlBsantanee.~. 

(b)  Ouwu— uw  Soon  or  Dorr  to  Bab- 
OAiM.-Sectlon  Wd)  of  such  Act  (M  D.8.C. 
158(d))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foOowtng  new  sentence:  "When- 
ever the  collective  bargaining  involves  em- 
ployem  of  a  buataMm  entity  comprising  part 
of  a  single  employer  tai  the  building  and  con- 
struction Industry,  as  defined  in  section  2(3) 
of  this  Act.  and  such  employees  share  a  suf- 
ficient oomnumlty  of  Interest  (as  deter- 
mined soMy  on  the  basis  of  slmllarltlea  In 
skllte  and  work  performed)  to  constitute  a 
unit  appropriate  for  purpoom  of  bargaining, 
the  duty  to  bargain  ooUecUvely,  for  the  pur- 
poom of  thta  section,  shall  Include  the  duty 
to  apply  the  terma  of  a  eoUecttve  bargaining 
agiwimtmt  between  sudi  bustnem  entity  and 
a  labor  organtmtlon  to  all  other  buslnem  en- 
tltlm  comprising  the  single  employer  and 
performlnc  buQdlng  or  construction  work  of 
the  type  ikfrltifrt  In  the  ooUecUve  bargain- 
ing agreement  within  the  geographical  area 
covered  by  the  agreement". 
■K.  >.  pmnB  iM»BMiin8  w  mg  (xitwimc 

TKUfDOWgntY. 

(a)  Amwwmrr  to  aacnoii  Mf).— Section 
Mf)  of  the  National  Labor  Relatkma  Act  (29 
VJ&.C.  15S(f))  Is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  proviso:  ":  Prxtvided  fwr- 


tkar.  That  any  agreement  Uwfully 
mirsuant  to  this  subsection  may  not  be  re- 
pudiated unlem  the  Board  certlflm  the  re- 
sults of  an  dectlon  conducted  pursuant  to 
■action  Mc)  In  which  the  employew  in  an 
appcoprlate  bargaining  unit  select  a  bar- 
gaining ropreaentatlve  other  than  the  labor 
organlsatlan  with  which  such  ageement 
was  made  or  chooee  not  to  be  repreaented 
by  a  labor  organisation.  Upon  expiration  of 
such  agreement,  the  emloyer  and  the  labor 
IM  iBiilmtlnti  shall  not  be  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  bargatai  ooUeetlvely  unlem  the  ma- 
jority status  of  the  labor  organlmtlon  has 
been  eatabtWied  pursuant  to  an  election 
oonduetod  under  section  MO  or  In  some 
other  manner  determined  to  be  appropriate 
by  the  Board  In  which  the  confidentiality  of 
employee  perferencm  Is  ensured." 

(b)  IssoAWCi  or  PaocsDuass.— Within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thto 
Act.  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
t»i«ii  preecrlbe  procedures  for  determining 
majority  status  In  a  timely  and  confidential 
manner  and  conducting  elections  under  sec- 
tion 9(c)  of  the  National  LAbor  ReUtlons 
Act  (39  VJB.C.  159(c)>  among  cmployeee 
hired  pursuant  to  an  agreement  made  under 
•ectkm  a(f)  of  such  Act  (39  VAC.  lS8(f)).  as 
■wMWMfaiH  by  subsection  (a). 

aac.  4.  grracnvi  datc 

(a)  Kzeept  as  t>rovlded  in  subaecUtM)  (b). 
the  amendmenU  made  by  section  3  shall 
take  «ff eet  six  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  requirement  impoeed  by  the 
amendment  made  by  section  3(b)  shall  take 
effect  one  year  after  such  date  of  enactment 
with  respect  to  any  building  and  construc- 
Uon  project  for  which  the  contract  was  en- 
tered Into  by  an  employer  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

—Page  3.  strike  line  6  and  aU  that  follows 
through  page  3.  Une  33  (subsections  (a)  and 
(b))  and  insert  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

(a)  Datuimoa  or  Somilb  Emplotbl— Sec- 
tion 3(3)  of  the  Natlmal  Labor  Relations 
Act  (39  D.8.C.  1B3(3))  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Any  two  or  more  buslnem  entitles 
with  substantial  common  ownership  en- 
gaged primarily  In  the  building  and  con- 
struction Industry,  performing  work  within 
the  geographical  are*  covered  by  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  to  which  any  of 
the  entltlOT  Is  a  party,  performing  building 
or  coiwtruction  work  of  the  type  described 
in  such  sgreement,  and  having  substantial 
commonality  baaed  on  the  following  three 
factors— 

"(1)  common  management; 

"(3)  centralised  control  of  labor  relations; 
and 

"(3)  interrelation  of  operations, 

shall  be  deemed  a  single  employer.  Such 
commonality  shall  be  presimied  where  there 
is  a  practice  of : 

(a)  traiMfer  among  the  enUtim  of  employ- 
em  performing  work  deecribed  In  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement; 

(b)  direct  competition  among  the  entitles 
in  submitting  bids  for  the  same  work;  or 

(c)  deprivation  of  work  by  one  entity 
against  another. 

Provided,  That  the  existence  of  a  contrac- 
tor-subcontractor relationship  between  any 
two  or  more  buslnem  entities  working  at  a 
common  construction  site  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  create  a  single  employer  or  be 
considered  as  evidence  of  commonality  with 
reapect  to  the  facton  deecribed  In  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (3).  within  the  meaning 
of  this  sentence.". 


(b)  Ouwcmumw  Boors  or  Dorr  To  Bsa- 
oahi.— Section  8(d)  of  such  Act  (39  UB.C. 
158(d))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "When- 
ever the  collective  bargaining  involvw  em- 
ployees of  a  buslnem  entity  oomprlsing  part 
of  a  single  employer  In  the  buQdlng  and  con- 
struction Industry,  as  defined  In  section  3(3) 
of  this  Act.  and  such  employem  share  a  suf- 
ficient community  of  Interest  (ss  deter- 
mined solely  on  the  basis  of  stmOarlttaa  In 
■tenia  and  work  performed)  to  constitute  a 
imit  appropriate  for  purpoam  of  bargaining, 
the  duty  to  bargain  collectively,  for  the  pur- 
poom of  this  section.  shaU  Include  the  duty 
to  apply  the  terms  of  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  between  such  buslnem  entity  and 
a  labor  organteation  to  aU  other  buslnem  en- 
tlttes  commlstng  the  single  employer  and 
performing  building  or  construction  work  of 
the  type  deecribed  in  the  ooUecthre  bargain- 
ing agreement  within  the  geographical  area 
covered  by  the  agreement". 
—Page  3,  strike  Une  6  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  S,  line  U  (subsection  (a))  and 
insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(a)  Daruiniow  or  Surau  Emtlotsb.— Seo- 
Uon  3(3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relatlooa 
Act  (39  U.S.C.  162(3))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Any  two  or  more  buslnem  entlttas 
with  substantial  common  ownership  en- 
gaged primarily  in  the  building  and  con- 
struction industry.  [>erfonnlng  work  within 
the  geographical  area  covered  by  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  to  which  any  of 
the  entitles  U  a  party,  performing  buQdlng 
or  construction  work  of  the  type  described 
In  such  sgreement  and  having  substantial 
commonality  baaed  on  the  following  three 
factors— 

■■(  1 )  common  managonent: 

"(3)  centralised  control  of  labor  relations; 
and 

"(3)  Interrelation  of  operations, 

shall  be  deemed  a  single  employer.  Such 
commonality  shall  be  presumed  where  there 
Is  a  practice  of: 

"(a)  transfer  among  the  entitles  of  em- 
ployees performing  work  deecribed  in  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement 

"(b)  direct  competition  among  the  entltlea 
In  submitting  bids  for  the  same  work;  or 

"(c)  deprivation  of  work  by  one  entity 
against  another. 

Provided,  That  the  existence  of  contractor- 
Bubcontrator  relationship  between  any  two 
or  more  buslnem  entlttes  working  at  a 
common  construction  site  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  create  a  single  employer  or  be 
considered  as  evidence  of  commonality  with 
respect  to  the  factors  described  In  parar 
graphs  (1>  through  (3).  within  the  meaning 
of  this  sentence.". 

—Page  3.  line  «,  after  the  word  "«nployer". 
Insert  the  foUowlnr  "If  there  Is  a  practice 
of  interchanging  employees  In  the  bargain- 
ing unit  among  the  entitles  or  If  any  such 
entity  directly  competes  with  or  Intentional- 
ly deprivm  other  such  entltlea  of  work.". 
—Page  3.  strike  line  S  and  aU  that  follows 
through  page  3,  line  23  (subaectlons  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  (3)  and  Insert  the  following 
new  iutiseftlon" 

Section  8(e)  of  such  Act  (39  VJB.C.  158(e)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  colon  at 
the  end  of  the  first  proviso  of  such  section 
the  following  new  proviso:  Provided  further. 
That  nothing  In  this  subsection  (e)  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  aivy  agreement.  In  the 
context  of  a  collective  bargaining  relation- 
ship between  a  labor  organisation  aiMl  an 
employer  In  the  oonstructkm  Industry,  from 


Including  any  prohibition,  restriction,  or  re- 
quirement on  such  employer  with  regard  to 
the  ownership,  management  or  control  of 
other  buslnem  entltlm  In  the  same  geo- 
graphic area  that  are  engaged  in  the  type  of 
work  deecribed  In  the  agreement." 

Page  3.  Une  34.  strike  "(c)"  and  insert 
"(b)". 

—Page  3.  strike  line  5  and  aU  that  follows 
through  page  3.  Une  33  (subsections  (a)  and 
(b)). 

Page  3,  Une  34.  strike  (c)  and  Inaert  (a). 
—Page  2,  strike  Une  5  and  aU  that  follows 
through  page  3.  Une  11  (subsection  (a». 

Page  3,  Une  13.  strike  (b)  and  Insert  (a) 

Page  3.  Une  34.  strike  (c)  and  Inaert  (b) 
—Page  2,  strike  Une  S  and  aU  that  foUows 
through  page  4,  line  16  (section  3)  and  re- 
number succeeding  section  accordingly. 
—Page  3,  strike  line  13.  and  aU  that  foUowa 
through  line  33  (subsection  (b))  and  inaert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(b)  0>iicsBinHa  Scon  or  Dutt  to  Bab- 
OAn. -Section  8(d)  of  such  Act  (39  VJB.C. 
lS8(d))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "When- 
ever the  coUectlve  bargaining  Involvm  em- 
ployees of  a  buslnem  entity  comprising  part 
of  a  single  employer  In  the  building  and  con- 
struction Industry,  ss  defined  in  section  2(2) 
of  this  Act  and  such  employees  share  a  suf- 
ficient community  of  Interest  (as  deter- 
mined solely  on  the  basis  of  similarities  in 
skills  and  work  performed)  to  o(mstltute  a 
unit  appropriate  for  purpoaes  of  bargaining, 
the  duty  to  bargain  coUectlvely.  for  the  pur- 
poam of  this  section.  shaU  Include  the  duty 
to  apply  the  terms  of  a  ooUective  bargaining 
agreement  between  such  buslnem  entity  and 
a  labor  organization  to  aU  other  buslnem  en- 
titles comprising  the  single  employer  and 
performing  building  or  construction  woric  of 
the  type  described  In  the  coUectlve  bargain- 
ing agreement  within  the  geographical  area 
covered  by  the  agreement". 
—Page  3.  strike  line  12  and  aU  that  foUows 
through  page  3,  line  23  (subsection  (b)). 

Page  3,  line  34.  strike  (c)  and  Insert  (b). 
—Page  3.  strike  Une  34  and  aU  that  foUows 
through  page  4.  line  18  (subsection  (O). 
—Page  4.  strike  line  17  and  aU  that  foUows 
throui^  page  5.  line  4  (section  3). 
—Page  4.  strike  line  17  and  aU  that  foUows 
through  page  4,  Une  10  (subsection  (a)). 

Page  4.  Une  30.  strike  "(b)". 
—Page  4.  strike  Une  20  and  aU  that  foUows 
through  page  5,  line  4. 
—Page  17.  strike  Une  17  and  aU  that  foUows 
through  page  5.  Une  4  (section  3)  and  insert 
the  foUowlng  new  section: 

Sic.  S.  The  amendments  made  by  section  2 
ShaU  apply  only  with  respect  to  sny  coUec- 
tlve bargaining  agreement  entered  Into  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
—Strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
That  this  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "BuQdlng 
and  Construction  Industry  Labor  Law 
Amendments  of  1987". 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  DxrufmoH  or  SnfOLX  Emplot- 
■■.— Section  2(2)  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
laUons  Act  (29  U.S.C.  152(2))  Is  amended  by 
adi^ng  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
sentence:  "Any  two  or  more  buslnem  entl- 
tlm with  substantial  common  ownership  en- 
gaged primarily  in  the  building  and  con- 
struction Industry,  performing  work  vrithln 
the  geographical  area  covered  by  a  coUec- 
tlve barpUnlng  agreement  to  which  any  of 
the  enUtlm  Is  a  party,  performing  buUdlng 
or  construction  work  of  the  type  described 
in  such  agreement,  and  having  substantial 
commtmaUty  based  on  the  foUowlng  three 
factors— 


"(I)  common  management 

"(2)  centralized  control  of  labor  relations; 
and 

"(3)  Interrelation  of  operatlona. 
ShaU  be  deemed  a  single  employer.  Such 
oommonaUty  shaU  be  presumed  where  there 
Is  a  practice  of: 

(a)  transfer  smong  the  entitles  of  employ- 
em  performing  work  described  in  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement 

(b)  direct  compeUtton  among  the  entltlm 
In  submitting  bids  for  the  same  work;  or 

(c)  deprivation  of  work  by  one  entity 
against  another. 

Provided,  That  the  existence  of  a  ocmtrac- 
tor-subcontractor  relationship  between  any 
two  or  more  buslnem  entitles  working  at  a 
common  construction  site  shaU  not  be 
deemed  to  create  a  single  employer  or  be 
considered  as  evidence  of  commonaUty  with 
respect  to  the  factors  described  In  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (3),  within  the  meaning 
of  this  sentence.". 

(b)  CoMCBumio  Scopx  or  Dtrrr  To  B*a- 
OAiK.— Section  8(d)  of  such  Act  (29  U.8.C. 
158(d))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "When- 
ever the  coUectlve  bargaining  involvm  em- 
ployees of  a  buslnem  entity  oomprlsing  part 
of  a  single  employer  in  the  buUdlng  and  con- 
struction industry,  ss  defined  in  section  2(2) 
of  this  Act,  and  such  employees  share  a  suf- 
ficient community  of  interest  (as  deter- 
mined solely  on  the  basis  of  similarities  in 
skills  and  work  performed)  to  constitute  a 
unit  appropriate  for  purpoam  of  bargaining, 
the  duty  to  bargain  coUectlvely,  for  the  pur- 
poam of  this  section.  shaU  Include  the  duty 
to  apply  the  terms  of  a  coUectlve  bargaining 
agreement  between  such  buslnem  entity  and 
a  labor  organization  to  aU  other  buslnem  en- 
tltlm comprising  the  single  employer  and 
performing  buQdlng  or  construction  work  of 
the  type  described  In  the  coUectlve  bargain- 
ing agreement  within  the  geographical  area 
covered  by  the  agreement.". 

BBC  1.  PBEHIRK  AGREEMENTS  IN  THE  COHSnOX- 
TION  INDCmtY. 

(a)  AMEiniMEirr  to  Sbctioii  8(f).— Section 
8(f)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  (29 
VJB.C.  lS8(f))  is  amended  by  Inserting 
t>ef  ore  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  foUowlng  new  proviso:  ":  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  any  agreement  lawfully  made 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  not  be  re- 
pudiated unlem  the  Board  certifies  the  re- 
sults of  an  election  conducted  pursuant  to 
section  9(c)  In  which  the  employees  In  sn 
appropriate  bargaining  unit  select  a  bar- 
gaining representative  other  than  the  labor 
organization  with  which  such  agreement 
was  made  or  choose  not  to  be  represented 
by  a  labor  organization.  Upon  expiration  of 
such  agreement  the  employer  and  the  labor 
organization  shaU  not  be  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  bargain  coUectlvely  unless  the  ma- 
jority status  of  the  labor  organization  has 
been  established  pursuant  to  an  election 
conducted  under  section  9(c)  or  In  some 
other  manner  determined  to  be  appropriate 
by  the  Board  in  which  the  confidentiality  of 
employee  preferenom  Is  ensured." 

(b)  IssuANCB  OP  PaocEDUXB.— Within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  National  lAbor  Relations  Board 
ShaU  prescribe  procedurm  for  determining 
majority  status  in  a  timely  and  confidential 
manner  and  conducting  elections  under  sec- 
tion 9(c)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  (29  VJS.C.  159(c))  among  employem 
hired  pursuant  to  an  agreement  made  under 
secUon  8(f)  of  such  Act  (39  VJB.C.  158(f)).  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a). 


SgC  4.  EmeCTTVB  DAn. 

(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b). 
the  amendments  made  by  section  3  shaD 
take  effect  six  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act 

(b)  The  requirement  tmpn— h  by  the 
amendmmt  made  by  aeetion  3(b>  shaU  take 
effect  one  year  after  such  date  of  enactment 
with  respect  to  sny  buQdlng  and  oooatruo- 
tlon  moject  for  which  the  contract  waa  en- 
tered Into  by  an  employer  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 

By  Mrs.  ROUKEICA: 
—Page  3,  strike  Une  34  and  aU  that  follows 
through  line  16  (subsection  (O)  and  Insert 
the  following  new  subaectkm: 

(c)  SecUon  8(f)  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
Utlons Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(f))  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
such  section  the  foUowlng  new  proviso:  ": 
Provided  further,  That  any  agreemoA  law- 
fully made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  may 
not  be  repudiated  unlem  the  Board  certlflm 
the  results  of  an  election  conducted  pum- 
ant  to  section  9(c)  In  which  the  employem 
in  sn  appropriate  bargaining  unit  select  a 
bargaining  representative  other  than  the 
labor  organisation  with  which  such  sgree- 
ment was  made  or  choose  not  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  labor  organisation.  Upon  expira- 
tion of  such  agreement  the  emidoyer  and 
the  labor  organisation  shaU  not  be  under  an 
obligation  to  bargain  collectively  unlem  the 
majority  status  of  the  labm'  orgsnlmtton 
has  been  established  pursuant  to  an  election 
conducted  under  section  9(c)  or  In  some 
other  manner  determined  to  be  appropriate 
by  the  Board  In  which  the  oonfldentlaUty  of 
employee  prefereiMsm  Is  ensured." 

(b)  IssuANO  or  PaocxDuaxs.- ^thln  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  NaUonal  Labor  Relations  Board 
ShaU  prescribe  procedures  for  determining 
majority  status  In  a  timely  and  confidential 
manner  and  conducting  elections  under  sec- 
tion 9(c)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  (29  n.S.C.  159(c))  smong  employem 
hired  pursuant  to  an  agreement  made  under 
section  8(f)  of  such  Act  (39  U,ac.  158(f)).  as 
smended  by  subsection  (a). 
—Page  3.  line  17.  after  the  flrst  comma. 
Insert  the  foUowlng:  "and  such  employem 
share  a  sufficient  community  of  Interest  (ss 
determined  solely  on  the  basis  of  simllaritim 
in  skills  and  work  performed)  to  ooostitute  a 
unit  appropriate  for  purpoam  of  bargain- 
ing." 

—Strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

That  this  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "BuQdlng 
and  Construction  Industry  Labor  Law 
Amendments  of  1987". 

SECTION  1.  PREHIBg  ACEBK1IKNT8  IN  THE  OON- 
STTOCnON  fNOUSTKY. 

(a)  AnxmntxifT  to  Sacnoir  8(f).— Section 
8(f)  of  the  NaUonal  Labor  ReUtlons  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  158(f))  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  foUowlng  new  proviso:  ":  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  any  agreement  Uwfully  made 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  not  be  re- 
pudiated unlem  the  Board  certlflm  the  re- 
siUts  of  an  elecUon  conducted  pursuant  to 
section  9(c)  In  which  the  employem  in  an 
appropriate  bargaining  unit  select  a  bar- 
gaining representaUve  other  than  the  labor 
organlsaUon  with  which  such  agreement 
was  made  or  choose  not  to  be  represented 
by  a  labor  organization.  Upon  expiration  of 
such  agreement  the  employer  and  the  labor 
organizaUon  shaU  not  be  under  an  obllga- 
Uon  to  bargain  coUectlvely  unlem  the  ma- 
jority status  of  the  labor  organizaUon  has 
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bean  wUbltalMd  punuant  to  u 
oonductad  under  aaetkn  WO  or  in 
oUmt  muiner  deUnnlaed  to  be  apfiroiirtate 
by  tba  Bowd  in  wfaleb  the  eonfldentlaUty  of 
emoioyee  preferenoet  !■  eneured." 

(b)  UmuKM  or  P»ut«WMM.-Wlthln  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thle 
Act.  the  National  I^bor  Helatfcwie  Board 
■hall  pneerfbe  proeednree  for  determinlnc 
BMJortty  atatua  In  a  timely  and  confidential 
m^mtumir  fMtA  mn^"**^  ejoctlone  under  eeo- 
tk»  Me)  of  the  Nattanal  Labor  HelatlonB 
Aet  (»  VAC  IM(e»  amonc  employeee 
hind  mnauant  to  an  agreement  made  under 
I  Kf)  of  mob  Act  <»  VAC  lM(f)).  as 
I  by  Mbaaetlon  (a). 
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threat  to  the  national  eecurlty  poeed  by  ad- 
beranee  to  those  acreemenU  can  be  over- 


(b>  WrmaAWAL  From 


HJl.im 

By  Mr.  ARMXT: 

-  ^- 10.  afterlhie  1*.  add  the  foUowlnr 

TITUI  Vn— aOYIBT  KMBASST  Of  THX 
UMITBD  8TATBB 

lei.  wrnoNuwAL  rum  «>5'"»'*25' 
aomr  wm»an  usmumBtti  n^ 

OH   Un  or  HOVKT  ALTO 


UMI 


(a)  FDmaaa.— The  Oongrsm  flnds  that— 
(1)  the  Ooverament  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  SodalM  Republics  has  violated  the 
iMpliaiisMf  prtvOetee  and  immunities  of  the 
Ihiltad  Statea  Tr***— r  in  Mosoov  by  sur- 
reptitiously entertng  the  premlees  of  that 
Bliiiliiiii  ir  to  conduct  eaplanace: 

(3)  Hie  Soviet  Government's  penetration 
of  the  United  States  Bmbaasy  constitutes  a 
graas  violation  of  International  law  and  has 
t^nttfkmA  grave  damage  on  the  national  seeur 
rlty  of  the  United  States: 

O)  the  Soviet  Oovemment  has  also  pene- 
trated the  new  United  States  bnbassy 
under  construction  In  Moscow.  Implanting 
numeroiH  electronic  listening  devlcee  In  lU 

(4)  due  to  actions  of  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
United  States  Oovemment  penonnel 
cannot  communicate  In  confidence,  ss  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States  re- 
quires, within  the  present  United  States 
rm»T--T  In  Moscow  or  within  the  new 
United  States  Emttassy  being  constructed  in 

<6)  the  Soviet  Oovermnsnt  plans  to  use 
the  new  Soviet  Bnbaasy  site  (m  Mount  Alto 
In  Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  as  a 
platform  to  conduct  highly  sophisticated 
electronic  surevlllance  of  both  United  States 
Oovemment  communications  Involving  dip- 
lomatic, military,  and  intelligence  matters 
and  private  communications  of  United 
States  dtlaens  and  buslneasea: 

(6)  the  Soviet  Oovemment'*  electronic 
■urvefUanoe  of  United  States  communica- 
tions damagea  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States; 

<7)  the  location  of  the  new  Soviet  finbas- 
sy  on  Mount  Alte  is  Ideal  for  electronic  sur- 
veillance: 

(8)  the  agreements  between  the  United 
Statea  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
pubUm  concerning  the  proposed  new  loca- 
tions In  Moscow  and  Washington  of  the  Em- 
bassies of  those  countries  Incorporate  a  res- 
ervation (Implied  by  the  principle,  to  which 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  subscribe,  that  the  premises  of  an 
embassy  are  Invfcdable)  that  a  party  to  the 
sgreements  may  withdraw  from  the  agree- 
mente  to  the  extent  the  national  security  in- 
terests of  the  party  so  require:  and 

(9)  to  protect  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  Stetes  must  exer- 
cise the  implied  reservation  to  withdraw 
from  the  Embassy  agreements  unless  the 


(1)  WmraaAW*L.-The  United  States 
hereby  withdraws  from  the  Agreement  be- 
tween the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Oovemment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  the  Radprocal  Allo- 
cation for  Use  Free  of  Change  of  PloU  of 
iMnA  in  Moscow  and  Washington  (signed  at 
Moeco*.  May  16.  19«g)  and  related  agree- 
ments, notes,  and  understandings 

(2)  Brrst-iiva  oats.— Paragraph  (1)  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  specified  by  subsec- 
tion (e>. 

(c)  NonFiCATioa  or  Ukavailaszutt  or 
MooKT  Alto.— The  Secretary  of  State  shall, 
within  •  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  notify  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  that  the 
Mount  Alto  Bite  wlU  cease  to  be  available  to 
that  Oovemment  for  any  purposes  as  of  the 
date  specified  by  subsection  (e). 

(d)  PaowiBrnoM  or  Poruax  Usi  or  Mouwt 
Alto  Srrx  sr  F^0RlI0■  Missions.— If  subsec- 
tion (bxi)  takes  effect,  the  Mount  Alto  site 
may  not  be  made  available  for  use  thereaf- 
ter by  a  foreign  mission  for  any  purpose. 

(e)  KrraLiiiii  Datx.— The  date  referred  to 
In  subsecUons  (b)  and  (c)  Is— 

(1)  the  date  which  is  1  year  and  10  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act:  or 

(2)  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Oovemment  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana: 
—Page  66.  after  the  text  following  line  25, 
insert  the  f  oUowlnr 

aaC  ISt.  UNITKD  NATION8  PIHMICn  WHOM  nU- 
MAKY  PUBPOai  18  TO  BKNITfT  THK 
PALI8TINB  UBXaATION  OBCANIZA- 
TION  OK  THK  ATRICAN  NATIONAL 
CONGI 


(a)  Palutinx  LrxxxATioa  Okoaiiixatioii.- 
Sectkm  114<a>  of  the  Department  of  Stote 
Authorisation  Act.  Fiscal  Yean  1M4  and 
1986  (22  VAC.  287e  note),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (6)  ss  paragraphs  (4)  through  (7), 
reapectlvelr.  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph (3)  after  paragraph  (3): 

"(3)  26  percent  of  the  amount  budgeted 
for  that  year  for  the  Special  Committee  to 
Investigate  IsraeU  Practices  Affecting  the 
Human  Rlghte  of  the  Population  of  the  Oc- 
cupied Territories  (or  any  similar  successor 
enUty):". 

(b)  AnucAN  Natioral  CoNoaxss.-Section 
114  of  that  Act  Is  further  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aK4).  as  so  redesignated 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "It  or"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "It.",  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  ".  or 
to  the  African  National  Congress":  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)— 
(A)  by  striking  out  "it  or"  and  inserting  In 

lieu  thereof  "It.",  and 

<B>  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  ",  or  to  the  African  National 
C^ongress". 

—Page  86.  after  the  text  foUowlng  line  25. 
insert  the  f  ollowlnr 
SBC  iw.  POCCXD  DmwnoN  CAMPS  or  THE  Arai- 

CAN  NATIONAL  CONGRK88. 

No  later  than  00  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
forced  detention  camps  maintained  by  the 
African  National  Congress. 


—Page  56.  after  line  25.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

gaC  ISL  PVOHIBmON  ON  MBCTINGg  WITH  ATU- 
CAN  NATIONAL  CONGKISa 

(a)  Fnnniras.— The  Congrem  finds  that 
the  African  National  Congrem  is  supported 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  engages  In  terror- 
IsU  acU  to  achieve  lU  goals. 

(b)  PaoHnmoR.— Neither  the  Secretary 
of  State  nor  the  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  may  engage  in  official  meet- 
ings with  officials  of  the  African  National 
Congress  until  the  President  makes  the  de- 
termination described  in  subsection  (c). 

(c)  DROumiATioii.- The  determination 
referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  is  a  determina- 
tion that— 

(1)  the  African  National  Omgress  has  sev- 
ered lu  Ideological  and  financial  ties  with 
the  Soviet  Union:  and 

(2)  the  African  National  Congress  has  ter- 
minated lU  terrorist  acttvlUes. 

—Page  70.  after  Une  16.  Insert  the  foUowinr 

TITLE  Vn— HUMAN  RIOHT8  VIOLA- 
TIONS BY  THE  <X)VERNMENT  OF 
CUBA 

sac  in.  UMfTATIONS  ON  THK  PUS  PLOW  OP  IN- 
PORMATION  IN  iX*A  AND  THK  RIGHT 
OP  CUBANS  TO  TSAVKL  PBKKLY. 

(a)  Fnrsnfos.— The  C:ongress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  Which  was  adopted  and  proclaimed 
by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. sUtes  in  paragraph  2  of  Article  13 
that  "Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any 
country.  Including  his  own.  and  to  return  to 
this  country"; 

(2)  the  Oovemment  of  Cuba  has  suspend- 
ed implementation  of  the  1M4  bilateral  mi- 
gration agreement  (commonly  referred  to  as 
the  "Mariel  migration  agreement")  pursu- 
ant to  which  Cuba  was  to  take  back  2.745  of 
Its  nationals  who  are  excludable  from  the 
United  Stetes  for  reason  of  havlns  commits 
ted  serious  common  crimes  or  for  suffering 
from  severe  mental  disability,  and  was  to 
permit  the  mlgraUon  to  the  United  SUtes 
of  Cuban  nationals  wishing  to  emigrate 
from  Cuba: 

(3)  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Htmian 
RlghU  states  In  Article  19  that  "Everyone 
has  the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  ex- 
pression; this  right  Includes  freedom  to  hold 
opinions  without  Interference  and  to  seek, 
receive,  and  Impart  Information  and  ideas 
through  any  media  and  regardless  of  fron- 
Uers"; 

(4)  Fidel  Castro  has  violated  the  Cuban 
people's  fundamental  human  righU.  Includ- 
ing the  "freedom  of  opinion  and  expression" 
recognized  by  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights:  and 

(5)  Radio  Marti,  which  is  in  accordance 
with  ArUde  19  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights.  broadcasU  "information 
and  ideas  through  any  media  and  regardless 
of  frontiers". 

(b>  Skrsx  OP  CoRoiKSS.- It  is  the  sense  of 
the  (Congress  that— 

(1)  Fidel  Castro's  actions  in  limiting  the 
free  flow  of  information,  and  in  limiting  the 
right  of  Cubans  to  travel  in  and  out  of  their 
country  freely,  are  both  a  violation  of  the 
C^iban  people's  Internationally  recognized 
human  rlghU  and  a  major  obstacle  to  Im- 
proved United  SUtes-C^iban  relations;  and 

(2)  C^iba  should  Implement  the  19B4 
Mariel  migration  agreement. 

(c)  DisTKiiuTioii  or  Text  to  UJI.  Mxm- 
Bsas.— The  Secretary  of  SUte  shaU  cause 
the  text  of  this  section  to  be  circulated  by 
the  United  States  among  the  members  of 
the  United  NaUons  in  order  to  highlight 


Cuba's  behavior  in  violation  of  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
—Page  70.  after  line  16.  add  the  foUowinr 
TITLE  VII-CONFUCT  AND  FAMINE  IN 
MOZAMBIQUE 

sac  TSI.  BTATBHKNT  OP  POUCY  AND  RBPOKT. 

(a)  Smrax  or  trx  Corimkss.- It  U  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  conflict  In  Mosamblque  Is  causing 
tremendous  suffering  and  famine  in  Mocam- 
blque: 

(2)  the  United  SUtes  should  encourage 
the  oombatanU  to  pursue  a  negotiated  solu- 
tion to  the  conflict,  leading  to  free  elections 
for  all  Moaamblcans  and  the  removal  of  all 
foreign  troops: 

(3)  United  SUtes  food  and  other  disaster 
ssslstanre  should  be  administered  by  parties 
reoognlaed  as  being  neutral  in  the  conflict; 
and 

(4)  the  combatante  should  allow  Interna- 
tional relief  agencies  to  distribute  food  to 
anyone  In  need  In  Mosamblque.  regardless 
of  their  position  In  the  conflict. 

(b)  Rkpokt.- The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall 
report  to  the  Congress,  within  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  on  the 
steps  taken  by  the  United  SUtes  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (aK2>  to  encourage  the 
combatante  In  Mosamblque  to  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations and  on  the  steps  taken  by  the 
United  SUtes  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(aX3)  to  ensure  the  neutral  distribution  of 
food  to  people  In  all  regions  of  Mosamblque, 
regardless  of  their  position  In  the  conflict. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
—On  page  66,  strike  out  lines  23  through 
line  2  on  page  57. 

On  page  61.  strike  lines  16  through  line  2 
on  page  62  and  on  line  3  on  page  62  redesig- 
nate "Sac.  210"  as  "Sac.  208". 

On  page  63,  following  line  22.  Insert  the 
following  new  section: 

sac  MS.  RKPRAL  OP  THK  NATIONAL  ENDOWMBNT 
POR  DKMOCXACY  ACT. 

The  National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
Act  is  hereby  repealed. 

Redesignate  all  sections,  subsections,  and 
the  table  of  contente  accordingly. 

By  BCr.  FASCELL: 
—Page  4.  line  12.  strike  out  "S1.37S.974.000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$1,376,224,000"; 
line  13.  strike  out  "$1,431,013,000"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$1,431,263,000":  and 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  line  13. 
Insert  the  foUowlng:  ".  of  which  not  less 
than  $250,000  for  each  fiscal  year  shaU  be 
available  only  for  use  by  the  Bureau  of 
International  CoEomunicatlons  and  Infor- 
mation PoUcy  to  support  International  Insti- 
tutional development  and  other  activities 
which  promote  International  communica- 
tions and  Information  development". 

By  Mr.  MICA: 
—Page  39.  after  line  4,  Insert  the  foUowinr 

sac   UT.   WOMEN  AND  MINORmES  IN  THE  POR- 
EIGN  SERVICE. 

(a)  FniDiiios.— The  Cor.T^ss  finds  that 
the  Department  of  SUte  and  other  Foreign 
Service  agencies  have  not  been  successful  in 
their  efforts— 

(1)  to  recruit  and  retain  members  of  mi- 
nority groups  In  order  to  increase  signifi- 
cantly the  number  of  members  of  minority 
groups  In  the  Foreign  Service;  and 

(2)  to  provide  adequate  career  advance- 
ment for  women  and  members  of  minority 
groups  In  order  to  Increase  significantly  the 
numbers  of  women  and  members  of  minori- 
ty groups  In  the  senior  levels  of  the  Foreign 
Service. 

(b)  A  MoRX  REPRKSKirTATivK  FoanoM  Sxrt- 
ics.— The  Secretary  of  SUte  and  the  head 


of  each  of  the  other  agencies  utilizing  the 
Foreign  Service  personnel  system— 

(1)  ShaU  substantially  increase  their  ef- 
forte  to  implement  effectively  the  plans  re- 
quired by  section  152(a)  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1986 
and  1987,  so  that  the  Forelim  Service  be- 
comes truly  represenUtlve  of  the  American 
people  throughout  aU  levels  of  the  Foreign 
Service;  and 

(2)  ShaU  enstire  that  those  plans  effective- 
ly address  the  need  to  promote  Increased 
numbers  of  qualified  women  and  memben 
of  minority  groups  into  the  senior  levels  of 
the  Foreign  Service. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
-Page  27,  after  Une  13,  insert  the  foUowinr 
SEC  in.  PBOHwrnoN  on  opening  new  consul- 
ates IP  CERTAIN  EXISTDKC  CON8UU 
ATE8  ARE  (X08CD. 

No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  1988.  or  1989  by  this  or 
any  other  Act  may  be  used  for  the  expenses 
of  opening  any  United  SUtes  consulate 
which  was  not  open  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  If  any  United  States  con- 
siUate  In  Austria,  the  Federal  RepubUc  of 
Oermany,  France.  Italy,  or  Sweden  which 
was  open  on  January  1.  1987.  has  been 
closed  and  has  not  been  reopened. 
—Page  27.  after  line  13.  insert  the  foUowinr 

SEC  in.  KEEPING  CERTAIN  CONSULATES  OPEN. 

(a)  Ftrms  to  Kkxp  CxxxAnt  C^nsulatxs 
Opxn.— In  addition  to  the  amounte  other- 
wise authorized  to  be  appropriated,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  "&aa- 
ries  and  Expenses"  for  the  Dn>artment  of 
State  $3,100,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 

1988  and  1989.  which  amounts  shaU  be  used 
for  the  expenses  necessary  to  continue  to 
operate  those  consulates  in  Austria,  the 
Federal  RepubUc  of  Oermany,  France.  Italy, 
and  Sweden  which  are  currently  scheduled 
to  be  closed  during  fiscal  year  1987. 

(b>  PaoHiamoH.— No  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987.  1988.  or 

1989  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used 
for  the  expenses  of  opening  any  United 
SUtes  consulate  which  was  not  open  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  if  any  United 
SUtes  consulate  in  Austria,  the  Federal  Re- 
pubUc of  Oermany.  France.  Italy,  or  Sweden 
which  was  open  on  January  1,  1987.  has 
been  closed  and  has  not  been  reopened. 
—Page  27.  after  line  13.  insert  the  foUowinr 

SEC  in.  FUNDS  TO  KKKP  CERTAIN  CONSULATES 
OPEN. 

In  addition  to  the  amounte  otherwise  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses"  for  the  Department  of  State 
$3,100,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989.  which  amounte  shall  be  used  for 
the  expenses  necessary  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate those  consulates  in  Austria,  the  Federal 
RepubUc  of  Oermany.  France.  Italy,  and 
Sweden  which  are  currently  scheduled  to  be 
closed  during  fiscal  year  1987. 
By  Mr.  RICHARDSON: 
—Page  27.  after  line  13.  add  the  foUowinr 

SEC  in.  DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE  HIRING  PRAC- 
TICX8  OP  MINORITIEa 
The  Secretary  of  SUte  shaU  obtain  a  six- 
percent  minority  hiring  rate  for  positions  at 
the  Assistant  Secretary  and  Bureau  level  of 
the  Department  of  SUte  by  Increasing  the 
percentage  of  minorities  employed  in  these 
positions  by  one  percent  per  year  untU  the 
six -percent  goal  Is  reached. 
—Page  27.  after  line  13,  add  the  foUowinr 

SBC   in.  DEPARTM'ENT  OF  STATE  HIRING  PRAC- 
TICES OP  MINORmES. 

The  Secretary  of  State  shaU  include  annu- 
aUy  as  part  of  the  report  required  to  be  sub- 


mitted pursuant  to  secUon  106(dK2)  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1080— 

(1)  a  report  on  the  progress  made  at  the 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Bureau  level  of  the 
Department  of  State  in  increasing  the  pres- 
ence of  minorities  and  women  at  all  levels  in 
the  Foreign  Service  and  Civil  Serrlee  work- 
forces of  the  Department  of  State:  and 

(2)  the  specific  actions  taken  to  address 
the  lack  of  Hispanic  Americans,  Asian 
Americans,  and  Native  Americans  in  the 
Senior  Executive  Service  and  Senior  For- 
eign Service  of  the  Deputment  of  State. 
—Page  55.  after  Une  25.  Insert  the  foUowinr 

sac   ItZ.  SENSE  OP  CONGRESS  REGARDING 
PANAMA. 

(a)  The  Congress  expresses  ite  deep  con- 
cern over  internal  disturbances  in  Panama 
including  suspension  of  most  ocmstltatiaaal 
rlghte. 

(b)  The  Congress  supporte  free  and  consti- 
tutional elections  In  Panama. 

(c)  The  Congress  does  not  suiqjort  mfll- 
tary  or  economic  assistance  for  the  present 
Panamanian  Oovemment. 

—Page  55,  after  Une  25,  insert  the  foUowinr 

SEC    IM.    FOREIGN    POLICY    WITH    REGARD    TO 
CUBAN  NATIONALS. 

(a)  Visas.— The  Department  of  SUte  shaU 
take  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure 
that  immigrant  visas  are  issued  under  sec- 
tion 203(a)  or  202(e)  of  the  Immigration  and 
NatlonaUty  Act  to  C^iban  nationals— 

(1)  without  regard  to  section  243(g)  of  the 
Immigration  and  NatlonaUty  Act  (relating 
to  the  refusal  to  accept  the  return  of  na- 
tionals); 

(2)  without  regard  to  the  site  of  applica- 
tion for  such  visas,  whether  within  or  out- 
side Cuba;  and 

(3)  without  regard  for  the  date  of  depar- 
ture from  Cuba  of  such  appUcante  in  the 
case  of  appUcations  for  such  visas  outside 
Cuba. 

—Page  55,  after  line  25,  insert  the  foUowinr 


SBC  I»Z.  TREATMENT  OP  CUBAN  POLITICAL  I 
ONERS. 

(b)  REPncxa  Policy.- The  Department  of 
SUte  shall  take  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ensure  that  appUcations  of  Cuban  poUti- 
cal  prisoners  and  their  famiUes  for  refugee 
sUtufi  wlU  be  processed  without  regard  to 
the  duration  of  their  Imprisonment.  Former 
poUtlcal  prisoners  Uving  in  third  countries 
wiU  also  be  entitled  to  have  their  applica- 
tions processed  according  to  this  refugee 
policy. 

(c)  DErmiTiows.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(I)  The  term  "process  means  the  accept- 
ance and  review  of  appUcations  and  the 
preparation  of  necessary  documente  and  the 
making  of  appropriate  determinations  with 
respect  to  such  appUcations. 
—Page  55.  after  line  25,  insert  the  foUowinr 

SEC  in.  TREATMENT  OP  CUBAM  POLITICAL  PRIS- 
ONERS. 

(a)  The  Congress  expresses  ite  deep  om- 
cem  that  Cuba  continues  to  violate  the 
human  rlghte  of  ite  citizens,  and  calls  on 
Cuba  to  release  aU  poUtlcal  prisoners  with- 
out delay. 

(b)  RxrnoB  Polict.— The  Department  of 
State  shaU  take  steps  as  may  be  neoeaary 
to  ensure  that  once  appUcations  for  refugee 
sUtus  have  been  processed  for  Cuban  poUtl- 
cal prisoners  who  have  served  10  years  or 
more  and  their  famiUes,  additional  applica- 
tions for  Cuban  poUtlcal  prisoners  and 
famUy  members  wlU  be  processed  with  pref- 
erence given  to  those  who  have  served  long- 
est. Unless  the  Secretary  of  State  deter- 
mines otherwise  on  the  basis  of  humanltari- 
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I H.  aftar  ttnt ».  add  the  f  oUowtnr 

__^  ,__ I  m  cnaoru  and  pa«a- 

■~"  "~        «JAT. 

(a)  PmoMS  WriM  RaaFSR  to  Paba- 
ooAT.— The  Oumnm  flndi  thatr- 

(1)  the  poUoe  anthnttlea  In  Paraguay  rec- 
olarty  arraat  and  hold  tadhrldttala  tat  an  arM- 

(•)  tlM  atate  a<  ateae  mxnwykao  of  the  Ooo- 
Tpwam  provklea  for  the  de> 
of  taidlfldiiali   tat   an   taideftailte 
loftfeBewtthoottrlaUaDd 
(S)  UMre  are  aradfcie  eharcea  that  polwe 
tortured  and  phyaically 


(b) 


„  . iro  BiaiopiA.— 

fli^i  eren  more  deplorable 
YnfT-^  richta  abwea  tai  Kthloi>ia.  taiclurtlnt 

tha  f oDowinc: 

(1)  The  Oo^emment  of  Bthlopla  exerelaea 
abaolntc  power  over  the  majority  of  Kthlo- 


(1)  ffct^TJ^—  have  no  drll  or  political 
htuiliaiw  and  no  liMlHiiUnne  or  lawa  to  pro- 
tect their  bnaaan  risbta. 

(S)  Rdlabie  reporta  that  approximately  W 
PftHt*^'  pctecpera  tai  Cthlopla  were  execut- 
ed tai  October  IMS  without  benefit  of  a 

triaL 
(4)  Over  1.000.000  Phlnplane  ba*e  fled 

the  country.  _    

(c)  anna  or  CowaaaM.— The  Concrem  ez- 
tta  outrage  at  the  human  rlghta 

In  m^T-^i«««  (a)  and  (b) 

I  to  continually  weak  out  against 

goTvnmenta.  such  aa  the  govemmenU  of 
Peragimy  and  thknUa.  which  torture  and 


—Page  70.  after  line  16.  add  the  following: 
TTTLB  vn— CHIjOROPLDOROCARBONS 
■C  1«L  CmOMVUWBOCAnONS. 

(a)  Hie  Cuugreai  flndi  that— 

(1)  the  atratovherle  oaone  layer  la  an  ex- 
^ijit^MngiT  valuable  reaoune  for  the  prcaent 
and  future  population  of  the  world,  that 
layer  baa  ^t— «.  la  being,  and  will  eoattnue  to 
be.  adverady  affected  or  depleted  by  the 
iDCM-Uved  chlorine  moleailea  which  stem 
fNB  the  world-wide  releaae  of  chlorofluoro- 
earbone  taito  the  atBMMphere; 

(1)  the  itratamiherte  ovne  layer  deple- 
tlan.  by  t>CTmltM"g  greater  quantltlea  of 
harmful  ultraviolet  radiation  to  reach  the 
■aith  rarfaoe.  will  poae  significant  (even  If 
eorrontly  dUUcun  to  quantify  fully)  unac- 
ceptable rtaks  on  human  health  and  the  en- 
vlitnment  through  the  world: 

(S)  there  la  an  urgent  need  to  foater  and 
encourage  the  development  of  Mfe.  effec- 
tive, and  iw«*^«»«^  eubatltutea  In  a  reaaona- 
ble  »^"^  for  fully  halogenated  chlorofluoro- 


cMboiM  tMed  tai  aaroeota.  lefllgetatlon.  air 
CT,ntiH««Hn,  rigid  foam  tawulatlan.  flexible 
upholatory  foam,  fire  exttatgulahera.  clean- 
taw  aolventa.  and  othar  purpoaea  and  to 
omand  opportunltlea  for  the  reoovery  and 
raSdtag  of  weh  OKine  deplettng  chemteala: 
(4)  the  United  Statea  and  other  oountrlea 
have  already  taken  fomal  preeautlODary 
meaaurea  for  reducing  iimlmlnne  of  ehloro- 
fbiorooarboiM  by  tanpoetaig  a  unllater^bui 
on  tha  laa  of  chlorofluorocarbanB  aa  acroaol 
P(t)pellanta.  but  bellevea  that  International 
■etlon  to  urgHiUy  needed; 

(B)  aeetlon  IM  of  the  Clean  Ato-  Act  «*««*• 
the  President  to  enter  taito  taitematlanal 
acnemento  to  devriop  Btandards  and  regula- 
ttaw  which  protaet  the  atnto^hara: 

(0)  the  Vienna  Convention  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  the  Oaone  Layer  signed  tai  March 
19M  uwlf'  the  aiHptoee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Invlranment  Program  and  ratified. 
iinMhUnt  with  such  section  IM  of  the 
daan  Air  Act.  by  the  United  Nations  tai 
August  19M.  was  an  Important  first  taitema- 
tlfltw*  step  tai  protecUng  the  stratospheric 
flfffMi  layer; 

(7)  the  United  Statea  la  now  engaged  tai 
taitemational  negotlatlona  under  the  auspic- 
es of  the  United  Natlona  ■nvironment  Pro- 
gram on  a  ptotoool  to  the  conventkm  which 
would  provide  for  global  regulatory  oontroU 

on  oKme-deplettaig  chemical;  and       

(S)  any  tntematlonal  agreement  negotiat- 
ed by  the  United  Statea  must  accomplish 
two  tanportant  goala-the  protection  of  the 
public  health  and  the  environment  and  the 
protection  of  American  Jotoa.  

(b)  The  Congreas  supports  the  President 
tai  seektaig  appropriate  global  meawea.  pur- 
suant to  section  IM  of  the  Clean  Ata-  Act.  to 
pititect  human  health  and  the  envtatmrnent 
agataMt  adverae  eff  ecU  reaulttaig  from  the 
rcleasir  of  chlorofluorocarbons  that  can  sig- 
nificantly deplete  the  oaone  taiyer  through 
the  development  and  adoption  of  a  protocol 
to  the  Vienna  Convention  for  the  Protec- 
Uon  of  the  Oaone  lAyer  signed  tai  March 

IMS.  ^    „ , 

(c)  The  Congreas  further  urges  the  PresJ- 
aent  to  negotiate  as  part  of  such  protocol  an 
^,,^MmtM  reduction  tai  the  uae  of  chloro- 
fluorocarbons tai  the  European  Community 
and  tai  the  other  nations.  ^ 

(d)  The  Congrem  further  urgea  the  Preei- 
dent  to  negotiate  as  part  of  such  protocol, 
as  expeditiously  as  practicable,  a  worldwide 
program  for  the  devdopment  of  safe  ef fec- 
Uve.  and  nontoxic  nonoaone  depleting 
chemicals  and  for  the  elimlnatinn,  In  a  rea- 
sonable time  of  fully  halogenated  chloro- 
fluorocarbons  that  may  deplete  the  oaone 
lajrer. 

—Page  70.  after  line  IS.  add  the  foUowlnr 
Tm*  vn— CHbOROPLUOROCARBONS 
sac  lei.  cauMoruioBOCABaoNS. 

TheCongresa—  .  ^  ^  .   , 

(1)  supports  the  Secretary  of  State  s  poei- 
tkn  In  seeking  appropriate  global  measures 
to  protect  human  health  and  the  envtroo- 
ment  agaliMt  adverae  effecU  resulting  from 
the  release  of  chlorofluorocarbons  that  can 
significantly  deplete  the  oaone  layer 
through  the  devetopment  and  adoption  of  a 
protocol  to  the  Vienna  Convention  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Oaone  Layer,  signed 
March  IMS: 

(2)  urgea  the  Secretary  of  State  to  negoU- 
ate  as  part  of  such  protocol  an  immediate 
reduction  in  the  use  of  chlorofluorocarbons 
tai  the  Kuropean  Community  and  tai  the 
other  nations:  and 

(S)  tirgea  the  Secretary  of  State  to  negoU- 
ate  aa  part  of  such  protocol,  as  expeditious- 
ly as  practicable,  a  worldwide  program  for 


the  development  of  safe,  effaettva.  and  non- 
toxic nfftyrr""*  depleting  chemdals  and  for 
the  itltant"**'^''    tai  a  reasonable  ttane.  of 
fully  halogenated  chlorofluorocarbaoB  that 
may  deplete  the  oaone  layer. 
—Page  70.  after  Una  IS.  add  the  foUowtair. 
TITLE  vn— UNITED  STATES-MEXICO 
RELATIONS 
■ac   Ttl.   UMIHD   gTAl«MBUOO   P«lg  WAPg 


The  Secretary  of  Stat*  ahall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress,  within  1  year  aftCT 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  a  report 
on  tanprovemenU  in  United  Stataa-Mexloo 
reunions  which  could  be  made  by  utlllitaig  a 
UnitMl  Statea-Mexlco  Pree  Trade  Zone.  In 
the  report  the  Secretary  shaU- 

(1)  recommend  unilateral  and  bilateral  ac- 
tioiw  that  may  be  taken  by  the  Oovem- 
menU  of  the  United  Statea  and  Mexico  to 
tanprove  relations,  reduce  tanmlgration  prob- 
lems, and  promote  econc^nic  cooperation  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to— 

(A)  the  sUmulatlon  of  jotait  taivestment 
and  ooproductlon  by  United  States  and 
Mexico  jotait  ventures  in  those  areas  tai  both 
countries  that  are  adjacent  to  the  taitema- 
tional border  and  the  provision  of  duty-free 
treatment  to  artldea  produced  by  such  ven- 
tures, and 

(B)  the  eventual  establishment  of  a  free 
trade  area  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico: 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ:  _ 

—Page  70.  after  line  IS.  insert  the  following: 

TITLE  vn— DEMOCRACY  IN  TAIWAN 
sac  wi.  coHGgaaaioNAL  fwowcs  and  nAic- 

MBWr  OP  POLICY. 

(a)  Pnreiwoa.— The  Congress  ftaids  that^ 
(1)  stability  and   peace   prevail   on   the 
triatirf  of  Taiwan  and  tai  the  Western  Pacific 

region: 

(3)  prosperity  and  educational  progress  on 
the  Island  of  Taiwan  have  created  condi- 
tions In  which  a  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment can  thrive; 

<S)  the  people  on  Taiwan,  tai  both  national 
and  local  electiona.  have  shown  themselves 
fully  capable  of  participating  tai  a  democrat- 
ic poUtical  prooeas; 

(4)  only  a  small  minority  of  the  seats  tai 
the  central  leglalature  and  central  electoral 
coUege  are  filled  through  periodic  elecUons. 
with  the  vast  majority  of  seaU  still  betaig 
held  by  taidlviduals  who  took  office  taa  the 
latelMOa: 

(5)  on  October  7.  IMS.  Tahran's  para- 
mount leader.  Chiang  Chtaig-kuo.  an- 
nounced that  the  Kuomlntang  regime  tai- 
tended  to  end  the  state  of  martial  law  and 
lift  the  ban  on  the  creation  of  new  political 
partlea: 

(8)  the  Kuomtaitang  regime  has  also  taidl- 
cated  a  desire  over  the  next  few  years  to 
make  more  repreaentaUve  Taiwan's  central 
representative  bodies,  to  broaden  dedslan- 
n.#fc<nt  wlttUn  the  Nationalist  Party,  to  en- 
hance the  rule  of  law.  and  to  taicreaae  the 
powers  ol  local-level  government 

(7)  on  September  28.  1M6.  Taiwan's  demo- 
cratic oppoaitlon  announced  the  formation 
of  the  Democratic  Progressive  Partr.  and 

(8)  an  acceleration  of  progress  towards  a 
full  democracy  <m  Taiwan,  including  full  re- 
aped for  human  rights.  wUl  strengthen 
United  States  ties  with  the  people  on 
Taiwan. 

(b)  SawsB  OP  Conoaasa.— The  Congress— 
(1)  commends  the  authorities  on  Taiwan, 
the  Democratic  Progressive  Party,  and  the 
people  of  the  island  for  the  recent  progress 
In  building  a  framework  for  full  democracy 
in  Taiwan: 


(2)  will  welcome  the  day  that  the  state  of 
martial  law  Is  ended  and  the  ban  on  new  po- 
litical parties  to  lifted;  and 

(S)  urgea  the  authorities  on  l^alwan  to 
continue  and  accelerate  progress  toward  a 
funy  democratic  system  of  government,  in 
particular  by— 

(A)  guaranteeing  freedom  of  speech,  ex- 
pression, and  assembly;  and 


(B)  moving  toward  a  fully  repreaentatlve 
government.  Inrludlng  the  free  and  fair 
election  of  all  members  of  all  central  repre- 
sentative bodlea. 

ByMr.TOWNa 
—Page  S.  after  line  18.  Inaert  the  following: 

(e)  EnuMSD  I^UNnxAO*  TlAiimn>.— In  ad- 
dition to  the  amounts  authorixed  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  other  subsections  of  this  sec- 


tkm.  there  are  authoriaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  "Salaries  and  ExpetMes"  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  $2,200,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  19H  and  IMO  for  uae  for  en- 
hanced training  in  "hard"  languagea  mm< 
needed  improvements  in  other  Waahlngton 
and  field  language  training. 


...M..«^m.«M    ^^«9   «%nm«  A  ^m^C 


19   19fi7 


r. .  io   1009 
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CRISIS  m  PANAMA 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  DR.  JOY 
CHERIAN 


HON.  S11PHEN  J.  SOLARZ 


'ktmM 


or 
■ounor 
Fridav,  June  12, 19S7 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  SpMlwr.  Pmmm.  our 
MMborlD  «w  wwlM*  In  ttw  grip  of  •  Mri- 
OM  poMctf  c(«i'^  CoL  Din  HwTWiu  urM  vwy 
fMWiVy  •»  Na  2  man  in  «»  Pwmm  0»- 
Rmom.  hn  publicly  dtoctoo«l  whrt 


tamd  WW  tu»-««t  Q«wnl  Nortogi  wm 
Indwd  hM*<«l  m  tytlw-ic  .IKAWI  *«Jd 
m  th*  1964  prMhtanM  •tocllon^  andlhrt  h« 
MM  bwQlMd  In  tw  gniMonw  nwttar  o(  Hugo 

8|wdalant.«crNlcofttwr«glnM.  

A»  •  r— I*  of  »—  r«ii»IWon>.  thouaand* 
of  Pwiiwrtw  Nwo  pourad  Mo  iha  ttraata 
to  prelaat  tw  itMiaaa  of  powar  aiagad  agamat 
m  raaponaa.  mMary  units 


, ]  Iha  daiiionatratora.  Mr.  R»- 

ido  Ariw  Crtdwon.  tha  «ialingui*»ad  la«Jar 
of  Pwwna'a  CMalian  Damocraiic  Party,  was 
hurt  wd  Na  «Ma  waa  sarioualy  baalaa 

Pwtwna  hM  a  tMlagicaiy  Irnportam  loca- 
tion, tha  Unitod  Slalaa  Panamanian  aacurtty 
lalllonahlp.  which  la  a  partnarrtUp  batwaan 
two  aovaralvi  oounMaa.  la  a  critical  atamant 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 


or  mwTOui 
ni  THB  Houu  or 


rATim 


btfanoa  of  powar  In  Canlral  Amarica  and  tha 
Cwtibaan.  Yal  that  raialionafilp  •  jMpardbad 
by  pounce  matabMy  m  Panama.  Polilical 
flvthqualwa  In  Pwama  sand  shock  wavaa 
throughout  tha  hamisphara. 

Ona  cwnol  btona  tha  paopla  of  Panama 
for  bamg  outragad  at  highly  cradWa  raports 
that  Qanarri  Noriaga  has  danlad  democracy 
by  fflanipuialing  vote  counts  and  by  seeking 
the  9Wy  exacutton  of  a  political  opponent 
Tha  only  aflacll«»a  way  to  and  the  confronla- 
ttona  whtoh  are  occuning  in  Panama  today  la 
for  the  military  to  go  back  to  the  barracks  and 
tor  a  ganuinaly  dainocraic  systom  to  be  ee- 
t«blahed.  PoMtotf  freedom  w«  aaaure  stabM- 
A  key  Mteatton  that  tha  ttoe  had  turned 
agirinal  the  Mwoos  dtetatorship  in  l=ebnjary 
1866  wM  the  defectton  of  sentor  military  leed- 
ers.  Parhivw  the  revelattona  made  by  Col. 
Diaz  Henera  repraeent  the  beginning  of  rtoral- 
ga's  end  and  the  opportunity  for  Panamanian 
paopla  power.  For  the  sake  of  democracy  in 
Panvna.  wid  the  future  of  United  Statas- 
Panwna  relattona.  I  hope  that  the  United 
States  Qovemmeni  w«  stand  fourequare 
bsMnd  the  people  of  Panema  in  their  hour  of 


rriday,  June  12.  1927 

Mr.  QAROA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  a  friend  of  mine  has  been  nomlnatod 
to  be  «t  EECX:  Cummiaatansr.  Or.  Joy  Cher- 
iwi.  Joy  has  long  been  an  outspoken  advo- 
cato  for  a  variety  of  cMI  rights  lasuaa.  par«cu- 
Iwty  thoee  iseuee  affecting  the  Asian-Amari- 
can  Community. 

I  «n  certain  that  Joy's  appointment  w«  only 
aarve  to  strengthen  the  Commisston.  I  know 
him  to  be  a  man  of  aampaaston  and  lntel»- 
ganoe.  I  first  met  Joy  when  he  was  preeident 
of  the  Indton-Americen  Forum  for  Politteal 
Educatkm.  It  was  through  Ns  work  at  the 
lAFPE  that  I  came  to  appreciate  that  Joy's 
concern  for  cM  rights  issues  extended 
beyond  his  community  to  aH  minority  oommu- 
nMaa.  I  strongly  urge  our  collaagues  In  the 
other  body  to  support  Or.  Cherians  nomina- 

tton. 

I  wn  msertng  mformatton  on  Joy  in  the 
Recono  for  my  coWeaguas'  penisal. 

A  Fbw  Woaos  Aaonr  J.  Ckkuaii 

In  196a.  Dr.  Joy  Cherl»n  and  a  few  friends 
■Uited  an  Informal  atudy  group  to  dlacuM 
political  iMuea  In  the  United  States  which 
affect  Americana  of  Asian  Indian  descent. 
This  group  formed  the  baala  of  the  Indian 
American   FOnun   for   Political   EducaUon 
(LAFPE).  a  national  organisation  whose  pur- 
pose la  to  function  as  a  catalyst  for  promot- 
ing political  awareness  and  developing  civU 
oonsdouaneas.  Under  Cherlan's  leadership, 
the  lAFPE  testified  before  Congressional 
committees,  organised  White  House  brief- 
ings, helped  to  form  the  Asian  American 
Voters  Coalition  and  developed  a  new  mo- 
mentum  of    pride    and    hope    among   the 
660.000  VS.   citizens  and   permanent  resl- 
denU  of  Asian  Indian  origin.  Furthermore, 
the  LAPPB  established  effecUve  communl 
cation  channels  with  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parUes.  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House.  Cherian  also 
took  the  Initiative  to  bring  together  leaders 
of  all  nf««""»'  Indian  associations  to  discuss 
Issues  of  common  Interest  to  the   Indian 
community  In  the  U.S.  In  recognition  of 
Cherlan's    community    services.    President 
Ronald    Reagan    Invited    him    to    a    state 
dlimer  In  honor  of  Indian  Prime  Minister 
Rajiv  Oandhi  in  June  198S.  On  May  3.  1985 
Cherian  stepped  down  from  the  presidency 
of  the  lAFPE.  At  present,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Asian  American  Voters  CoallUon.  Cher- 
ian la  working  with  national  leaders  of  Chi- 
nese. Japanese.  PUlplno.  Korean.  Vietnam- 
ese and  other  ethnic  communities  to  poUtl- 
caUy  moUvate  5.3  million  Asian  Americana. 
Educated  In  science  and  law  at  the  Univer- 
sities of   Madras   and   Kerala.   India.   Joy 
Cherian  waa  awarded  hla  Maater's  degree 
(1970)  and  his  Ph.D.  (1974)  In  Intematiortal 
Lew  by  the  Catholic  University  of  America 


In  Washington.  D.C.  He  also  reoehred  a 
Master  of  Comparative  Law  (American 
Practice)  degree  (1976)  from  the  George 
Washington  University's  National  Law 
Center  in  Washington.  In  1976.  Dr.  Cher- 
lan's twok.  "Investment  ContrscU  snd  Artit- 
tration".  was  published  by  SUthoff  Press, 
the  Netherlsnds.  It  Is  used  as  a  text  and  ref- 
erence book  by  major  Uw  and  bustneas 
schooU  in  the  United  States  snd  abroad. 

Dr.  Cherian  has  spent  most  of  his  profes- 
sional career  In  the  VA.  as  a  staff  member 
of  the  Law  Department.  American  Council 
of  Life  Insurance  In  Washington.  DC.  where 
he  serves  ss  Director,  International  Insur- 
ance Law.  He  has  l>een  instrumental  In  es- 
tablishing a  dialogue  between  Insurance 
companies  and  the  UB.  government— and 
with  state  governments — on  the  subject  of 
International  trade  In  services.  A  senior- 
level  official  U.S.  life  Insurance  trade  mis- 
sion to  the  Far  East  (1965)  and  Europe 
(1986).  designed  by  Cherian.  established 
contracU  with  several  Asian  and  European 
governments  and  Insurance  trade  groups. 
Recently,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Industry  Sector  Advisory  Committee,  a 
Joint  inter-agency  advisory  group  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  UJ3.T.R. 
Cherian  has  also  l>een  active  In  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  has  chaired  several 
committees.  PresenUy  he  U  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  International  Insurance 
Law. 

Cherian  was  bom  In  Cochin.  Kerala.  India 
on  May  18.  1942.  He  resides  In  Wheaton. 
Maryland  with  hla  wife  Alice  and  their  two 
children  Sheela  and  SaJ. 

Jot  CHnuAR  Orrs  Wmn  Hoi»k  Jos 

An  Indian  American  has  made  an  Impres- 
sive foray  Into  the  White  House  by  receiving 
the  high  ranking  nomiiuitlon  of  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission  (EEOC). 

President  Resgan  appointed  Joy  Cherian 
to  this  full  time  Oovemment  position  on 
Monday  May  4th.  at  a  special  ceremony 
held  on  the  Uwn  of  the  White  House  to 
honor  Asian  St  Pacific  Americans  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Asian/Pacific  American  Heritage 
Week. 

Addressing  the  200  Asian-American  com- 
munity leaders  snd  Administration  appoint- 
ees gathered  at  the  White  House  from 
across  the  nation.  Reagan  said: 

"It  Is  my  pleasure  to  nominate  as  our  new 
Commissioner  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission.  Joy  Cherian. 

His  post  is  equal  to  that  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary.  ,  ^ 

(Pierian  was  singled  out  for  an  appoint- 
ment at  the  event.  According  to  BeUy  Can- 
field,  a  White  House  press  spokesperson. 
"The  decision  to  nominate  him  had  been 
made  and  we  thought  the  event  to  celebrate 
Asian/Pacific  American  Heritage  Week  was 
a  good  opportunity  to  appoint  an  Asian- 
American." 

The  non-partisan  appointment  which  re- 
quires a  Senate  conflrmaUon.  puts  Cherian 
in  the  ranks  of  the  highest  ranking  Asians 
In  the  Administration. 


June  12,  1987 

"I  was  surprised  at  the  announcement,"  a 
delighted  Joy  Cherian  told  News  India. 

He  said  that  he  knew  that  the  Administra- 
tion was  reviewing  his  candldaey  for  the  ap- 
pointment but  was  not  aware  they  would 
make  an  annoimoement  to  that  effect  at  the 
event. 

"They  were  trying  to  find  an  Asian-Ameri- 
can to  serve  In  the  White  House.  I  sm  not  sa 
Influential  as  many  other  Asian-Americans 
iHit  I  think  they  chose  me  because  I  was 
always  flghttatg  for  the  community  aitd 
agiiliigt  discrimination  In  my  capacity  as 
Chairman  of  the  Asian-American  Voters  Co- 
alition." 

Cherian  aaserted  that  his  first  priority 
was  to  help  uphold  anti-discrimination  laws 
and  ensure  that  nobody  Is  discriminated 
against  on  the  basis  of  national  origin. 

"I  l>ring  first-haiKl  knowledge  of  Issues 
ooooemlng  Asian-Americans  to  the  Commis- 
sion ss  weU  ss  a  sensitivity  to  foreign  bom 
American  myself,"  he  added. 

Cherian  has  been  appointed  as  one  of  the 
five  members  of  the  IXOC. 

Since  Cherian '8  appointment  does  not 
depend  on  the  Presidency,  he  will  not  go  out 
with  the  President  but  can  be  reappointed 
for  an  additional  five  years  on  the  expiry  of 
his  present  term  on  July  1, 1968. 


AMENDMENT  TO  HJi.  1777 


•  This  "belief  symbol  ideotifie.  ««emea«  or  iosertioo.  which  are  not  spoken  by  •  Member  of  the  Sea«e  on  the  floor. 
M««r  m  i.  this  typeface  i«dic«..  word,  inserted  or  .ppended.  rather  than  M>oken,  by  .  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


HON.  GERALD  BJi  SOLOMON 

OP  IRW  TOSK 
Of  TBI  HOUSS  or  RCPBBSKHTATIVSS 

Friday.  June  12,  1987 

Mr  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  la  an 
amendment  I  plan  to  offer  to  H.R.  1777,  the 
State  Department  auttKXizatton  bHI,  wfien  the 
House  resumes  considerabon  on  Tuesday, 
June  19.  1987: 

AMKHmiKirr  to  HJl.  1777  oppsbsd  st  Ms. 

SOLOMOR 

Psge  70.  after  line  21  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sk.  602.  Expressing  the  sense  of  the -Con- 
gress ccmceming  human  rights  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  C^lna. 

Whereas  the  advancement  of  human 
rights  is  a  stated  objective  of  the  foreign 
poUcy  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  constitutional  guarantees  of 
freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  peaceful  aa- 
aembly  have  not  been  respected  In  the  Peo- 
ple's RepubUc  of  China; 

Whereas  the  exerdse  of  religious  activities 
has  a  detrimental  effect  on  a  participant's 
dvil.  social,  and  economic  status  within  the 
People's  Republic  of  China; 

Whereas  the  rlghU  of  citizens  within  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  to  travel  freely 
throughout  the  country,  to  have  contact 
with  foreigners,  and  to  form  trade  unions 
and  other  voluntary  asaoclationa  are  severe- 
ly curtailed; 

Whereaa  there  have  been  some  encourag- 
ing developments  Including  an  effort  by  the 
current  leadership  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  to  develop  economic  policies  with- 
out regard  to  a  rigid  application  of  Maoist 
Ideology:  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  desire  to 
extend  their  moral  support  to  the  struggle 
for  freedom  and  Justice  within  the  People's 
Republic  of  China:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  l>v  the  House  o/  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurrino/.  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  leadership  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  should  take  nec- 
essary  steps   toward   establishing   a  more 
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democratic  society,  with  a  free  and  open  po- 
litical system  that  will  protect  the  essential 
human  rights  of  all  people  living  within 
that  country. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  TOWN  OP 
ALEXANDER.  N.T. 


HON.  LOUISE  M.  SUUGHTER 

OPmWTtMOt 

nr  THX  HOUSE  or  rkprssentattvis 
Friday,  June  12, 1987 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  Of  New  York.  Mr.  Speek- 
er,  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  town  of  Al- 
exander. NY,  on  the  occasion  of  its  17Sth  an- 
niverssry. 

The  town  was  formed  from  neigfiboring  Ba- 
tavia  on  June  12, 1812,  and  is  named  after  its 
fourxtors,  Alexander  and  Nancy  Jortes  Rea.  In 
1833,  a  handful  of  men  formed  a  fire  brigade 
whk:h  has  continued  to  this  day.  The  brigade 
Is  the  oWest  organized  fire  brigade  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Agriculture  is  the  major  industry  for  the  town 
of  2.353  residents.  Unique  to  few  towns  and 
villages  today,  the  townspeople  have  mairv 
tained  a  friendly  small  town  atmosphere 
where  ties  to  church,  family,  and  friends 
remain  strortg. 

The  entire  citizenry  remains  imeraely  proud 
of  their  heritage.  They  plan  to  recognize  this 
history  with  a  ceiebratkxi  this  month.  Tt>e 
celebratkm  will  include  horse-drawn  carriage 
hdes,  antique  car  shows,  a  craft  festival,  and 
a  siMe  show  depkrting  the  area  at  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

I  commend  the  residents  of  the  town  of  Al- 
exander for  their  worit  In  organizing  these 
events.  I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  honoring  the  town  of  Alexander  during  its 
175th  anniversary  and  in  wishing  the  entire 
community  continued  success  and  good  for- 
tune in  the  years  to  come. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1987 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or  TKXAS 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEIfTATrVES 

Friday.  June  12. 1987 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  request 
of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
nea,  I  am  introducing  H.R.  2660,  the  Social 
Security  Amerximents  of  1987. 

This  bill  Is  a  composite  of  provisions,  some 
of  which  have  previously  been  introduced.  In 
fact,  the  Sociat  Security  Subcommittee  hekJ  a 
hearing  on  March  5  to  consider  the  FICA  tax 
proposals  covered  in  tide  I  of  tfw  bHI.  The 
sutxxxnmittee  Is  proceeding  with  a  markup 
shortly  and.  In  ttiat  context  it  is  appropriate  to 
consider  the  tecfmical  amendments  incorpo- 
rated in  titles  ll-IV  of  this  bUI. 

Most  of  these  technical  amendments  are 
designed  to  correct  program  anomalies  and 
inequities,  or  to  modify  provistons  wfMch  have 
proven  unduly  cumbersome  to  administer.  To 
cite  one  example,  current  law  requires  that  a 
different  computatton  be  used  to  cakuiate  a 
Social  Security  benefit  for  one  wtK>  also  re- 
ceives a  pension  based  on  noncovered  em- 
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pkjyment  The  statute  requirea  tftat  SSA  take 
into  account  tfie  amount  of  the  public  pension 
ttwt  wouki  have  been  payabia  had  Ilia  em- 
ployee retired  when  first  endOed.  regardtaaa  of 
wttan  tfie  wortcer  actually  raliraa.  From  ttw 
starxipoint  of  tfie  emptoyer,  this  requhee  a 
secono  nypomeocai  oomputsnon,  wisui  si 
turn  frequently  delaya  the  oomputation  of  ttw 
Social  Security  paymanL  KR.  2680  would 
subatttuto  the  amount  aduaNy  payabia  at  ttw 
time  the  wortter  tiecomes  eKgMe  for  Itw  mrv 
covered  pension.  Eiminaling  the  hypolftalical 
computatkm  will  save  ttie  emptoyer  daricai 
time,  and  expedKe  Social  Security  payments 
to  the  beneficiary.  The  bill  as  a  wttole  nets 
$3.2  bMlkxi  over  5  years,  with  most  of  ttie  sav- 
ings stemming  from  the  FICA  tax  propoeels, 
not  the  tecfmicals. 

Few  of  these  amerxlments  shoukj  be  con- 
troversial, and  I  ask  tturt  my  colloagues  on  tfie 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  give  them  care- 
ful arxj  ttwughtful  conskieratton. 


JAMMING  AMERICA'S  RADIOS 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  RW  TOSK 
nr  TSB  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESKHTATTVES 

Friday,  June  12,  1987 

Mr.  GARQA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thursday's 
Wasfiington  Post  ran  an  excellent  edKkxial  on 
tfw  intensified  jamming  by  the  Soviet  Uraon  of 
Radto  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  Appar- 
ently their  recent  decision  to  stop  jamming 
Voice  of  Anterica  has  caused  them  to  step  up 
efforts  against  RFE/RL 

As  chainnan  of  the  North  Atlantic  Aaaem- 
bl/s  Civilian  Affairs  Committee,  whch  has  a 
special  Subcommittee  on  tfw  Free  Ftow  of  In- 
fonnatkxi  and  People,  I  have  come  to  appreci- 
ate just  how  important  RFE/RL  are  to  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Uraon  and  ottter  Eastern 
bkx:  natkxw.  This  intensified  jamming  is  a 
dear  signal  that  Soviets  also  view  tfteae  two 
vowes  of  freedom  in  the  same  ligliL 

It  is  with  ttiat  in  mind  that  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  Post  editorial  and  to  sup- 
port ail  efforts  by  RFE/RL  to  combat  this 
recent  Soviet  actkx). 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  11. 1987] 
jAMMnro  Axkuca's  Radios 

Now  for  the  first  time,  the  Kremlin  has 
stopped  Jamming  broadcasts  of  the  VS.  gov- 
ernment's official  Voice  of  America  to  the 
Soviet  UidoiL  The  halt  leU  Moscow  reap  a 
certain  IntematioruU  credit  plus  the  pre- 
sumed domestic  benefits  of  a  more  open  in- 
terior dialogue.  But  it  also  allows  the  Sovi- 
ets to  apply  the  Jamming  apparatus  they 
formerly  devoted  to  the  Voice  (and  to  the 
BBC.  also  recently  relieved)  to  Radio  Pree 
Europe  and  Radio  Uberty.  These  iKNninally 
private  but  coiigresslonally  funded  Ameri- 
can stations  are  l>eamed  to  East  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Emphasiiilng  Internal 
Soviet-bloc  affairs,  they  hit  a  nerve  more 
sensitive  to  the  region's  communist  rulers 
than  do  the  internationally  focused  broad- 
casts of  the  Voice. 

So  glasnost— openness— tuma  out  here  to 
deserve  a  big  asterisk.  The  new  status  of  the 
Voice  is  fine,  but  the  strengthened  controls 
on  RFE  and  RL  are  not.  A  little  aide  dispute 
has  sprung  up  over  whether  the  administra- 
tion has  done  what  It  can  to  ease  Soviet  sup- 
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prMilan  of  U.  and  RFB.  A  NVtotai  Uukt  It 
hM  not  hM  tUtManA  vmr  dno*  UAtofor 
mkttan  Aganey  dtnetor  CtnriM  Wlek.  at 
Raykjkvlk.  «<*•  wRh  a  Sovlat  eoantMinrt 
about  Itakliic  (1)  MoMovTa  putttac  an  «id 
to  JWMlw  of  tiM  Votoa  to  (9)  Waahtactonl 
tiM  RiHiiaiH  lain  madlum-wmv* 
itathaUnttadfltataa. 
m  Met.  tiM  vrMMiea  la  that  Maaeow  bad 
tta  own  iimnni  to  ttm  up  tha  Voioa.  and  It 
bM  tia  own  laaaon  to  kaap  JBBBIBC  Radio 
Fraa  Cuiopa  and  lUdlo  Ubatty.  Stffl.  than 
an  atapa  WaahlnctOB  can  taka  to  aarva  tb« 
Amarlean  purpoaa  of  vfclentiw  Sovlat  llaton- 
fwj  and  cultural  daoleaa.  It  can  kaap  tha 
liaat  OB  Moaoow  In  Intanattooal  f  oruiB»- 
■oefa  pnaura  auraly  balpad  alone  tbe 
aovlaC  daeWon  to  fraa  up  tha  Voica  and 
C.  It  can  eonttnua  explorlnc  n«w  media 
lazebanaa  poortNlltlaa,  notwlthaf  nrting 
Um  dim  luwilti  of  talka  on  an  azebanca  of 
madluni-rai^a  bruadraati  And  Omiam  can 
TOt0  tha  fUBda  requeatad  to  upcrade  RTTi 
■nd  RL'a  traiMmlttan.  the  better  to  break 
through  tbe  Jammtaw. 

In  thta  connection.  It  aeema  anomaloua 
that  the  State  Department  now  requlrea  ac- 
credited Soviet-bloc  cmieipoBdenU  to  be  «e- 
oortad  to  btieftiwi  In  tbe  bulkUnr.  prevtoua- 
ly  they  oouM  walk  In  by  tbemaahpea  as  other 
ooffreapondente  do.  Deecrlbed  aa  a  routine 
■ecurlty  meaaure.  the  new  rule  h«a  the  look 
of  a  bureaucratic  control  Impoaed  without 
due  aeMtthrtty  to  the  poUUcal  overtonea.  la 
Itreallyi 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  DAVID  L  BOMOR 


ATXTM 


oviocHia&ii 
■oun  or 

Friday.  June  IZ.  1»»7 
Mr.  BONtOR  o(  MkMgan.  Mr.  Spaakar.  I 
teant  «ro(n  Houaa  proc— dktga 
llemoon  of  Thurad«y.  Juna  4. 
1967.  bacauaa  ol  iMMtMatulbon  dua  to  a  r»- 
ounlng  back  probtam.  Had  I  baart  praaant,  on 
ttta  toiowtng  roMcal  votaa  I  wouU  hava  volad: 
"Aya"  on  roNcal  vote  167. 
"Aya"  on  rolcal  vola  168. 
"No"  on  roNcaN  vole  160. 
"No"  on  foNcaH  vote  170. 
"Aya"  on  roNcaN  vola  171. 
"Aya"  on  roMcaN  vola  172. 
"No"  on  roNcal  vola  174. 
"No"  on  roNcaH  vola  175. 
"Aya"  on  roNcaH  vola  176. 
"No"onro6callvola177. 
"Aya"  on  roMcai  vola  178. 
"Aya"  on  rotk^N  vote  179. 


June  12,  1987 

MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL  RETIRED 
SENIOR  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAM 

HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

orfLoanM 

nr  THS  Hovsi  or  upusbmtativb 

Friday,  June  IZ.  19i7 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ftoflda.  Mr.  Spaakar.  I  wouM 
Hta  to  taka  a  montanl  to  command  Memorial 
HoapMA  whteh  la  locatad  m  my  dMrtcl  of  Hol- 
lywood, FL.  tor  Ihak  oonUnuad  a«catanca  in 
tha  Rattad  Santor  Votonlaar  Program 

I  raoanlly  ra«l  an  arltole  in  tha  Miami 
Harald  daaaWnQ  two  aantor  dtizana  who  ara 
InvakMriMa  aa  vokMMaars  to  Memorial  HoapNal. 
Edwwd  and  MiUrad  Savar,  raaUanla  of  Hal- 
iwidaia.  ware  racantly  honored  for  15  years, 
over  3.000  houra.  ol  vokjniaer  work.  Thia  roc- 
ognMon  InaMa  prWa  and  aipirallon  tor  at 
•enter  cttzan  vokjrMaars.  Santor  dttzana  bring 
•pacW  qu^Waa  toiha  hoapilals  and  paUanls 
tttay  worii  wNh-a  MaHma  of  axparianoa  and 


June  15,  1987 


I  oonf^akilata  both  tha  aantor  dtizana  tor 
tfwir  counMaaa  houra  o(  vokjntear  time  and 
Mamorirt  Hoapkal  tor  provkJing  the  opportuni- 
ty tor  aanior  dtizana  to  help  thoaa  in  naad. 
VokjnIaer*  wa  an  intagral  addHton  to  hoapitala 
Mta  Memorial.  The  Retired  Senior  Volunteer 
Prof^am  la  a  auccess  and  Memorial  Hoapital 
•houU  be  proud. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11:58  a.m.  and 
waa  called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
John  BRCAinc,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  STcnris]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 


U.S.  Sehate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Wcuhington,  DC.  June  IS,  1987. 
Tb  the  Senate: 

lender  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Johm 
Brzaox.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
JOHH  C.  Stennis. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BREAUX  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TUESDAY.  JUNE  16.  1987 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  June  16,  1987. 

Thereupon,  at  11:58  and  20  seconds 
a.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned,  under  the 
order  of  Thursday,  June  11,  1987,  until 
Tuesday,  June  16, 1987.  at  10  a.m. 


•  This  "ballet"  symbol  identifies  ttatemeots  or  insertiotis  which  aiw  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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The  HouM  met  at  13  noon. 

The  Chaidatn.  Rev.  Jum>  David 
Vted.  DJ>..  offered  the  foUowlng 
pvsyert 

M»y  our  mlndi  and  hearts  be  open. 
O  graeloas  Ood.  to  aU  the  wonders  of 
Tour  voarld  and  the  unique  way*  each 
of  ta  has  to  itromote  underetandlnc 
and  good  wfU.  Let  us  not  be  content 
with  a  tolaratlon  of  evil  In  any  form- 
any  prejudice  or  false  pride-but  let  us 
use  the  gifts  that  Tou  have  given  to 
ua,  to  be  peaoconaken  with  every 
group  from  evwy  region,  of  differing 
faiths  and  cultures,  that  we  may 
better  reflect  Tour  light  of  truth  and 
beauty  and  peace.  AmeiL 


y«w  he  «••  admMsd  to  both  Vkginta  and 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
ltit)oeedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Punuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  The 
Clerk  wiU  call  the  first  eligible  biU  on 
the  Consent  Calendar. 


CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN  FED- 
ERAL BUILDDIG  AND  DA  POST 
OFFICE 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  307) 
to  designate  the  Federal  Building  and 
UA  Poet  Office  located  at  315  West 
Allegan  Street  in  Lansing.  MI.  as  the 
"Charles  E.  Chamberlain  Federal 
Building  and  United  States  Post 
Office." 

Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  307  would 
dssJQnatn  the  Federal  Bulking  and  U.S.  Post 
Offloe  kxated  at  31  West  ANegan  Street  in 
LMsmg.  Ml.  to  be  kno«m  ss  the  "Charles  E. 
ChwnbwWn  Federal  Bulking  and  U.S.  PoM 
Ofltoe."  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  elected  to  the 
asib  Gongrees  from  the  State  of  Michigan  in 
1957  and  served  with  dMnction  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  unH  Jsnuary  1974. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  enactment  a«  H.R.  307. 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Spesker.  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  307.  a  bin  to  designale  the  FedersI 
BuMng  snd  U.S.  Post  Offloe  tocated  at  315 
West  Alegwt  Street  in  Lansing.  Ml.  as  the 
"Owtes  E  Chamberlain  Federal  Bulking  and 
U.S.  Post  Offtoe." 

ChMles  E.  Chamberlsin  was  bom  on  a  fsrm 
m  Locke  Township.  ML  on  July  22,  1917.  He 
attended  pubic  school  in  Mk:hlgan  and  went 
on  to  yaduata  from  the  Univarsity  of  Virginia 
m  Chartottoevllle  in  1941  and  from  law  school 
at  the  same  univaraity  in  1949.  That  same 


During  WorW  War  II.  he  ssrwd  as  spprsn- 
«os  iswnwi  m  the  U.S.  Coast  Qusrd  where 
he  sitalnsd  the  rank  of  laulsnant  oommandsr. 
Aflsr  his  ssrvtoe  in  the  Coast  Qusrd.  he  went 
on  to  work  for  the  Treasury  Departmsnt  in 
194e  WKl  1947.  From  the  parted  of  1950 
through  1956.  he  served  in  s  number  of  legsl 
c^iacMes  mchsing  oily  sttomey  of  East  Lsn- 
smg.  legsl  oounssi  to  the  Mk:hlgan  Senate  Ju- 
dtoiwy  Committee,  snd  prosecuting  sttomey 
of  Inghani  County. 

Cunyeesman  Chamberlain  waa  electwl  to 
the  85th  Congreea  and  to  the  eight  succeed- 
ing Congresass  sen^  in  the  House  from 
j««j«y  1957  to  January  1974. 

During  hia  years  in  ths  Congress  he  ssrved 
on  the  Houee  AdmMslratkxi  Comminee, 
House  Armed  Services  Commrttee,  and  the 
House  Ways  wid  Means  Committee  He  also 
represented  the  House  ss  s  member  of  the 
NATO  Pwiwnentsrian  Conferences  from 
1963  to  1968,  snd  agsin  in  1974.  Through  his 
hsrd  work  snd  dMigsnce.  Mr.  Chambertsin 
brought  honor  to  this  House  snd  to  the  kleal 
of  the  pubkc  servant  with  his  attentive  care  of 
the  concerns  of  the  people  of  the  then  Sixth 
CongreMional  District  of  Mtehigan. 

In  view  of  his  outstsnding  record  of  publk: 
service,  it  is  most  fitting  snd  appropriate  to 
name  the  Federal  BuiMing  and  U.S.  Post 
Offtae  in  Lansing.  Ml,  ss  the  "Charles  E. 
Chamberiain  Federal  Bulking  and  U.S.  Post 
Offtee." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJl.  307 

Be  it  enacted  b»  the  SenaU  and  Houie  of 
RepntentaHve*    of   the    United   State*    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
aacnoN  i.  obsignation  or  building. 

The  Federal  Building  and  United  SUtes 
Post  Office  located  at  315  West  AUegan 
Street  in  Lansing,  IClchlgan,  shall  hereafter 
be  known  and  designated  as  the  "Charles  E. 
CbamlMrlaln  Federal  Building  and  United 
States  Post  Office". 

SIC  1  LEGAL  RKrEaSNCIS  TO  BUILDING. 

Any  reference  In  any  law.  regulation,  doc- 
ument, record,  map.  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  the  building  referred  to  In 
section  1  U  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
"Charles  E.  Chamberlain  Federal  Building 
and  UiUted  SUtes  Post  Office". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


E.  Burger  Federal  Building  and  UJS. 
Courthouse". 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  4M 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

flCCnON  I.  MSIGNATION  OF  BUILDDta 

The  Federal  BuUdlng  and  United  SUtes 
Courthouse  located  at  310  North  Robert 
Street.  St  Paul,  Minnesota,  shall  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  "Warren  E.  Burger 
Federal  BuUdlng  and  United  States  Court- 
house". 


8BCX.LBCALI 

Each  reference  In  a  law,  map,  regulation, 
document,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  such  building  shall  be 
deemed  to  t>e  a  reference  to  the  "Warren  E. 
Burger  Federal  Building  and  United  SUtes 
Courthouse". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


LEWIS  M.  PARAMORE 
DIVERSION  UNIT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  517) 
to  designate  Soldier  Creek  Diversion 
Unit  in  Topeka.  KS.  as  the  "Lewis  M. 
Paramore  Diversion  Unit". 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJt.»i7 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United    States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  I.  DESIGNATION. 

The  Soldier  Creek  Diversion  Unit  In 
Topeka,  Kansas,  shall  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  the  "Lewis  M.  Paramore  Diversion 
Unit". 

SEC.  t.  LEGAL  REFERENCES. 

Each  reference  In  a  law.  map,  regulation, 
document,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  such  diversion  unit  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  referer»ce  to  the  "Lewis  M. 
Paramore  Diversion  Unit". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


WARREN  E.  BURGER  FEDERAL 
BX7ILDINO  AND  U.S.  COURT- 
HOUSE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  436) 
to  designate  the  Federal  Building  and 
U.S.  courthouse  at  316  North  Robert 
Street,  St.  Paul,  MN.  as  the  "Warren 


HUGO  L.  BLACK  U.S. 
COURTHOUSE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  614) 
to  designate  the  new  U.S.  courthouse 
in  Birmingham.  AL.  as  the  "Hugo  L. 
Black  U.S.  Courthouse." 

Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  614  wouW 
designate  the  new  U.S.  Ck)urthou8e  tocated  at 
5th  Avenue  and  17th  Street  North  in  Birming- 
ham, AL  as  the  "Hugo  L  Black  U.S.  CwtX- 
house."  Hugo  Black  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 


m  1927  for  the  first  of  two  tsrma 
PrsaUsnt  Roosevelt  sppointed  Judge  Black  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1937  and  he 
aarved  wNh  great  dMnctton  in  that  positton 
unH  1971. 

Mr.  Spsifcsr.  I  urge  enactment  of  H.R.  614. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Spesker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  614,  a  bM  to  deaignato  the  new  U.S. 
Courthouse  in  Birmingham.  AL.  as  the  "Hugo 
L  Black  U.S.  Courthouse." 

Jusitoe  Black  waa  bom  in  Ashland.  AL.  toi 
1886.  He  attended  law  school  at  the  Unlverai- 
ty  of  Alabama  in  Tuscatoosa.  and  then  in 
1907,  moved  to  Binningham,  **here  he  prac- 
tKed  law  for  20  years.  During  this  time,  Jus- 
ttoe  Black  served  as  poltoe  court  Judge  and 
Jefferson  Ckiunly  aoldtor.  He  resigned  his  po- 
sitton as  Jefferson  County  sokdtor  to  voton- 
teer  for  sen^too  in  the  Arniy  during  the  Wortd 
Wv  I  snd  was  commisstorwd  s  msior  in  the 
fieW  artillery.  Folkiwing  the  war.  Black  re- 
turned to  his  law  practk:e  in  Alabama  and 
became  known  throughout  the  State  as  a  spe- 
cial prosecutor  for  vtolattons  of  the  proNbHton 

In  1926,  Justtoe  Black  ran  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  took  offk:e  in  1927.  During  his  two 
terms  in  the  Senste,  Justk:e  Black  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  Presklent  Roosevelt's  pro- 
grams. 

Preeklent  Roosevelt  appointed  Black  to  the 
U.&  Supreme  Court  in  1937.  For  34  years. 
Justice  Black  was  a  fierce  advocate  for 
strertgthenirig  individual  freedoms  under  our 
Constitutton,  and  for  binding  the  Bill  of  Righte 
to  the  States.  He  helped  cemerrt  the  right  of 
every  men  to  legs!  counsel  in  criminal  cases, 
and  the  one-man,  one-vote  calculus  on  which 
tfte  American  electoral  system  is  based. 

Hugo  Black  is  the  only  Alabamian  in  this 
century  to  aene  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
His  kx:al  arxi  Federal  service,  unparalleled  in 
Alabama,  makes  it  fitting  to  name  the  new 
Federal  courthouse  in  Birmingham,  AL  ss  ttie 
"Hugo  L  Black  U.S.  Coorthoose." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  614 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
United  SUtes  courthouse  located  at  5th 
Avenue  and  17th  Street  North  In  Birming- 
ham. AlalMona,  shall  t>e  known  and  designat- 
ed as  the  "Hugo  L.  Black  United  SUtes 
Courthouse".  Elach  reference  to  such  court- 
house In  a  law,  map,  regulation,  document, 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 
shall  t>e  deemed  to  l>e  a  reference  to  the 
"Hugo  L.  Black  United  SUtes  Courthouse". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
lake  formed  by  the  Felsenthal  Dam  on  the 
OuactaiU  River,  Arkansas,  shall  be  known 
and  designated  as  "Lake  Jadt  Lee".  Each 
reference  In  a  law,  map,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  to  such  lake  shall  be  deemed  to  l>e  a 
reference  to  "Lake  Jack  Lee". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconaider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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LAKE  JACK  LEX 

The  aerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  1276) 
to  name  the  lake  formed  by  the  Fel- 
senthal Dam  on  the  Ouachita  River, 
AR.  as  "Lake  Jack  Lee." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  1376 
Be  it  enacted  b»  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 


WARD  R.  BURKE  FEDERAL 
COURT  BUILDING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  1473) 
to  designate  the  building  which  will 
house  the  Federal  Court  for  the  East- 
em  District  of  Texas  in  Lufkin,  TX,  as 
the  "Ward  R.  Burke  Federal  Court 
BuUdlng." 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  1473,  a  bW  to  designate  the  bulking 
whtoh  wHI  house  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  ttie  Eastern  District  of  Texas  in 
Lufkin.  TX,  ss  the  "Ward  R.  Burtte  United 
States  Courthouse." 

Ward  Burke  earned  his  doctor  of  law 
degree  from  the  law  school  of  the  University 
of  Texas  in  1939  and  has  practiced  law  in 
Lufkin  sir>ce  that  time,  except  for  the  period 
during  Worid  War  II  when  he  served  as  a 
major  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  from  1942  to 
1946,  26  months  of  which  was  in  the  Padfk; 
theater  of  operations. 

Ward  Burke  has  served  as  president  and  di- 
rector, Angelirui  County  (Chamber  of  Com- 
merce: board  member  aixJ  presklent  of  Lufkin 
Independent  School  District;  member,  co- 
founder  and  president  of  the  Associatton  for 
Retarded  C^itizens  of  Angelina  Ckiunty; 
memt>er  of  the  board  of  directors  for  the  As- 
sociation for  Retarded  (Citizens  of  Texas; 
member  of  the  board  of  Texas  State  Hospitals 
and  Special  Schools;  on  the  board  of  manag- 
ers of  Woodland  Heights  General  Hospital  in 
Lufkin;  chairman  of  the  Board  on  Mental 
Health  and  Mental  Retardation  of  the  State  of 
Texas;  cfiairman  of  the  administrative  board 
for  the  First  Methodist  Church  in  Lufkin; 
member  of  the  board  and  cofounder  of  the 
Lufkin  Worksfwp  and  Opportunity  Center,  Inc.; 
coorganizer  and  on  the  board  of  tfie  Deep 
East  Texas  Regtonal  Mental  Healtti— Mental 
Retardatkxi  Servnes;  coorganizer  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  Ckxindl  of  (Community  MH/ 
MR  Centers,  Inc.;  cofounder  and  presklent  of 
the  Citizens  for  Human  Devetopment  and 
member  of  the  Texas  Mental  Advisory  Council 
for  Devetopmental  Disabilities. 

HoTKXing  Ward  R.  Burke,  a  dednated  public 
servant,  by  naming  the  U.S.  courthouse  in 
Lufkki,  TX.  as  the  "Ward  R.  Burt^e  United 
States  Courthouse,"  is  most  fitting  and  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1473  woukJ 
designate  that  the  buiMing  whk:h  will  house 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  East- 
em  District  of  Texas  in  Lufkin,  TX,  be  known 
as  the  "Ward  R.  Burite  United  States  Court- 
house." Ward  R.  Burke  is  a  native  of  Angelina 
County  in  wfiich  the  U.S.  courthouse  is  tocat- 
ed, and  is  a  dedKated  put>lk:  servant  serving 
for  over  a  decade  in  positkxra  on  tfie  chamber 
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01  commerce,  ana  me  Lunun  soiooi  ownci, 
just  to  mentton  a  few. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  enactment  of  H.R. 
1473. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.l47S 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
building  which  will  house  the  Federal  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Texas  at  Tlilrd 
Street  and  Lufkin  Avenue  in  LufUn.  Texas, 
shall  hereafter  be  Imown  and  deatgnated  as 
the  "Ward  R.  Burke  Federal  Court  Build- 
ing". Any  reference  in  any  law.  map,  regula- 
tton.  document,  record,  or  other  papw  of 
the  United  States  to  such  Inilldlng  shall  tie 
deemed  to  lie  a  reference  to  the  "Ward  R. 
Burke  Federal  Court  Buflding". 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  f  ollowinr 

SECTION.  1.  DESIGNATION  OF  BUIUMNG. 

The  building  which  will  house  the  United 
SUtes  District  Court  for  the  Eaatem  Dis- 
trict of  Texas  at  Third  Street  and  LufUn 
Avenue  in  Lufkin,  Texas,  shall  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  "Ward  R.  Burlte 
United  SUtes  Courthouse". 

SEC  1.  LEGAL  REFERENCES. 

Any  reference  in  a  law,  map.  regulation, 
document,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  the  building  referred  to  in 
section  1  shall  be  deemed  to  tie  a  reference 
to  the  "Ward  R.  Burke  United  States  Court- 
house". 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  designate  the 
building  which  will  house  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Texas  in  Lufkin,  Texas,  as 
the  Ward  R.  Burke  United  SUtes 
Courthouse'." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


a  1210 

KENNETH  G.  WARD  BORDER 
STATION 

The  CTerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2100) 
to  designate  the  border  station  at  9931 
Guide  Meridian.  Lynden.  WA,  as  the 
"Kermeth  G.  Ward  Border  Station." 

Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2100  woukl 
designate  that  the  border  statton  in  Lynden, 
WA,  be  known  as  the  "Kenneth  G.  Ward 
Border  Statton."  Kenneth  G.  Ward  was  a  U.S. 
Customs  inspector  who  was  slain  wMIe  per- 
forming a  routine  check  on  a  vehcie  entering 
the  United  States  from  British  Columbia. 
Canada,  on  May  24,  1979.  This  bill  has  the 
support  of  both  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  and 
the  General  Servtees  Administratton  wtiich 
owns  the  buikling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  enactment  of  H.R. 
2100. 
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Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr. 

Ct  H.R.  2100.  a  Mi  to ^ 

in  Ionian,  WA.  •§  •»  "K«»*h 


Th*  puipoM  of  • 
K«ra»i  a  Wwd,  •  IMtod 


to  to 
lOMtonaln- 

I  partonnino  •  roo- 

on  •  v«Noto  antortng  »w  OrtmH 
I  liom  Brtfch  ColunOta.  CMtodfc  on  M«y 

24.1079.  ^ , 

a  Wvd  wM  WmtmoMTQ  and 


GENERAL  LBAVS 
Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanlmoua  oonaent  that  all  Members 
may  have  S  leglalaUve  daya  within 
which  to  revlae  and  extend  their  re- 
markB  on  the  several  bills  paaed 
under  the  Consent  Calendar  this 
morning. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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criminal  offense,  and  those  Members 
of  Congress  who  do  that  should  go  to 
Jail,  not  to  mention  that  they  should 
be  expelled  from  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  CMr.  HAMn-iow],  would  ever 
do  such  a  thing.  He  Is  too  honorable  a 
man,  but  there  are  dosens  of  Instances 
where  Members  have  left  classified 
briefings  and  immediately  dlvtilged 
the  information  to  the  press.  Maybe 
the  next  round  of  hearings  we  will 
deal  with  this  subject. 
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,  to  duly  ooninusly  produoedlVBe 

«id  Ng^  quaMy  twrti.  hiyy 

I  was  a  sigMifo  inspsctor  who  WM  htoNy 
isspsotod  by  Ns  coworiwrs. 
TNa  liJiliMrr  wM  originatod  by  Ihs  local 
Customs  Santos  oMoara  ««»  ssnMd  «Mi 
KMMWto  W«d.  «  Is  ai«portsd  by  ihs  U.S. 
Customs  Swtos  «id  «w  Qsnsrai  Ssfvtoes 


AMiou^  lnap««)r  Ward  «M  only  34  whsn 
ha  MS  Mtod.  ha  tfraady  sarMd  as  sn  lnsp«> 
tor  tar  8  ysMS.  snd  had  dona  so  wMh  dWIno- 
ton.  Ksnnsti  a  Wsid  was  bom  on  Fstowsry 
e.  1946.  In  S«i  Franotsoo.  CA.  He  graitoatod 
torn  M^  school  m  1964  snd  sMandad  ooi- 
tags  «  VMcNto  SMS  UntwmNy  m  Ksnsas  tor 
attna.  mapaotor  Wsrd  san«d  m  the  U.S. 
Army  liom  1982  to  1986  snd  worked  tor  the 
«id  >toluis9Talnn  Service  from 


1970  ttroug^  1971. 

Dsal^iaMno  ttw  border  ataion   at  9931 

QuUa  Msridwi.  Lyndaa  W^  as  the  "Kennetti 

Q.  Wad  Sorter  Stolton"  w«  Inapire  others  to 

do  mair  lotoa  w«h  9«a  aama  dedteaton  and  ex- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
i«ad  the  bm  as  follows: 
HJcaioo 

Bt  U  enacted  bv  tite  Senate  and  Homae  of 
JtepraMNioMMt  of  Ote  Vniled  Statet  of 
Amtfiea  in  Congreu  a—ewMed, 

tmittn  L IM8IGNATION. 

The  bender  BUtlon  at  9031  Guide  Meridi- 
an. Lynden.  Wasblnctan.  shall  be  known 
and  designated  •■  the  "Kenneth  O.  Ward 
Border  Station". 


THE  BOLAND  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend 

his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 

matter.)  ^ 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
t^K-  this  time  to  announce  that  fol- 
lowing the  reg\ilar  business  today  I 
have  taken  a  special  order  in  order  to 
dlacuss  the  Boland  amendment  and 
the  congreaaional  intent  of  Congreas. 

As  the  first  phase  of  the  Iran-Contra 
hearings  have  concluded,  the  central 
Issue  that  is  presented  for  the  Presi- 
dent's defense  may  have  Joined  the 
Issue  of  whether  or  not  the  law  as  em- 
braced in  the  Boland  amendment  ap- 
pllea  to  the  President  and  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  CouncU.  I  have  asked 
the  Library  of  Congreas  to  assemble 
all  debate  on  the  Boland  amendment 
during  the  various  processes  and 
stagea  when  It  went  through  Congress, 
and  I  will  submit  that  compendium  for 
theRBCORO. 


UMI 


aacrLiGAL 

Any  reference  In  a  lav.  map.  regulatkm. 
document,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  to  the  border  station  referred 
to  In  aeetion  1  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  "Kenneth  O.  Ward  Border  Bu- 
tton". 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

On  pace  3.  line  S.  Insert  "Road"  after 
"Oulde  Meridian". 

The    committee 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  deaignate  the 
bortler  sUtlon  at  9931  Oulde  Meridian 
Road.  Lynden.  Washington,  as  the 
•Kenneth  G.  Ward  Border  SUtlon'." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


amendment    was 


REPRESENTATIVE  HAMILTON'S 
COMMENTS  ON  IMPEACHMENT 
(Mr.    SOLOMON    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
before  me  an  article  which  appeared 
in  today's  Washington  Post  entitled: 
"Hamilton  Speculates  on  Impeach- 
ment Possibility." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  is  poUtics 
at  its  worst  for  any  Member  of  Con- 
gresa  to  even  bring  up  such  a  subject 
when  it  pertains  to  something  called 
the    Boland    amendment,    an    Ill-con- 
ceived   law    that    Is    constitutionally 
questionable  at  best,  but  nevertheless 
a  law.  a  law  with  not  even  a  criminal 
penalty  attached,  not  even  a  misde- 
meanor penalty  attached.  Therefore, 
one  does  not  talk  about  impeachment 
for  a  high  act  of  treason  or  a  high 
crime   committed   against   the   State. 
B4r.  HAmLTOH  gete  headlines  by  infer- 
ring that  "If  the  President  saw  this 
memo  or  that  memo,  he  might  become 
subject  to  impeachment  proceedings." 
Let  me  pose  an  'If  Mr.  Hamiltom. 
If  Mr.  Hamiltoh  is  one  of  those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  rushes  out  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee  and  blurts 
all  of  the  classified  information  he  has 
Just  received,  that  is  a  felony,  that  is  a 


IRAN-CONTRAS  HEARINGS 
(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  Iran-Contra  hearings  went 
into  recess.  I  have  heard  three  words  I 
didn't  want  to  hear  "smoking  gim" 
and  "impeachment."  These  words 
were  uttered  with  a  big  "IT'  by  the 
House  chairman.  I's  HaicxLTOir.  who 
Is  known  and  reapected  for  his  even- 
headedness.  Like  moat  Americans.  I 
hope  we  don't  have  to  uae  thoae  three 
words  in  the  months  ahead.  It  would 
help,  however,  if  the  President  came 
clean  and  cleaned  house.  Instead  of 
taking  on  the  Congress  on  every  issue, 
he  should  cooperate  and  work  with  us. 
The  first  steps,  however,  is  to  get  rid 
of  this  Iran-Contra  cloud  by  starting 
with  a  new  foreign  policy  team  and  by 
taking  charge. 

According  to  Chairman  Haiiilioh. 
the  hearings  are  a  text  book  on  how 
not  to  run  foreign  policy. 

The  hearings,  according  to  Hamxl- 
TOH.  have  shown  the  foUowing  about 
the  Reagan  administration,  specifical- 
ly that  they: 

First,  created  a  private  network  to 
carry  out  American  foreign  policy, 
contrary  to  the  law. 

Second,  enlisted  philanthropists  and 
profiteers  to  buy  and  sell  arms  for 
Iran  and  the  Contras; 

Third,  sent  emissaries  begging 
money  from  Third  World  countries. 

Fourth,  ransomed  hostages,  contrary 
to  their  pious  denials;  and 

Fifth,  Ued  about  it  alL 

Mr.  President,  take  charge.  Come 
clean  and  clean  houae. 


CHATEAU  SHULTZ 
(Mr.   PETRI   asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  still 
there  in  the  SUte  Department  author- 
ization bill  coming  to  the  floor  Unnor- 
row.  ^^ 

I  am.  of  course,  talking  about  Cha- 
teau Shultz.  Secretary  of  SUte  Shults' 
plan  to  aoqiiire  an  official  mansion  for 
the  Secretary  of  State. 


Now.  I  aik  you:  if  the  Secretary  of 
State  geU  a  grand  mansion,  can  we 
deny  this  same  peik  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense?  How  about  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of 
the  CIA?  They'll  want  and  deserve 
lovely  mansions,  too. 

But  then,  you  can't  have  two  distinct 
levels  of  the  Cabinet.  By  and  by.  the 
rest  of  the  Cabinet,  and  all  major  offi- 
cials—yes.  even  the  Speaker  of  the 
House— would  end  up  holding  forth 
like  great  lords  in  grand  princely  pal- 
aces scattered  about  the  city. 

This  is  unacceptable  in  a  democracy 
like  ours,  where  public  officials  are 
sivposed  to  be  servants  of  the  people, 
rather  than  the  people  being  subjects 
of  a  privileged  governmental  aristoc- 
racy. 

Accordingly,  when  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill  comes  to  the 
floor.  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  stJIke  the  provision  which  would 
permit  the  Secretary  of  SUte  to  ac- 
quire Chateau  Shultz. 


of  all  the  Boston  Celtic  fans  let  me 
say.  wait  till  next  year. 


THE  CHAMPION  LOS  ANGELES 
LAKERS 

(Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

lifr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  Los  Angeles 
Lakers  reclaimed  the  championship  of 
the  NaUonal  Basketball  Association  by 
crushing  the  impressive  but  over- 
matched Boston  Celtics. 

An  awesome  third  quarter  surge  al- 
lowed the  Lakers  to  blow  the  game 
open  and  eliminate  any  doubt  about 
who  is  the  preeminent  power  in  the 
NBA  today. 

James  Worthy's  inspirational  steal 
and  diving  pass  to  a  streaking  Magic 
Johnson  ignited  the  Laker  second  half 
show.  Kareem  Abdul-Jabbar  led  the 
Lakers  with  32  points  and  blocked 
shoU  and  pulled  down  rebounds  with 
strength  and  power  which  belled  his 
age.  Mychal  Thompson's  play  proved 
that  Jerry  West  Is  as  talented  a  gener- 
al manager  as  he  was  a  player.  Pat 
Riley  once  again  demonstrated  that  he 
Is  one  of  the  best  coaches  in  the  NBA. 
And.  predictably.  Magic  Johnson 
showcased  the  talents  that  made  him 
the  league's  regular  season  MVP  and 
the  playoff  MVP. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored  to  repre- 
sent the  fabulous  Forum,  the  home  of 
the  Lakers  and  the  site  of  yesterday's 
blowout.  I  am  pleased  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  in  compliment- 
ing the  Lakers  on  their  richly  deserved 
championship. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do 
congratulate  the  Lakers,  and  on  behalf 


REPUBUCAN  TASK  FORCE  ON 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS  ORGANIZED 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permlsilon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Republi- 
can Taak  Force  on  Indian  Affairs  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tmnii^r 
Affairs  has  been  organized  for  the 
100th  Congreas.  I  am  honored  to  serve 
as  the  chairman  of  this  task  force, 
which  has  had  a  distinguished  list  of 
past  chairmen  and  has  well-served  our 
native  American  people. 

The  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Indian  Affairs  was  first  organized  in 
1979  when  the  Interior  Committee 
began  considering  Indian  issues  at  the 
fnU  committee  without  a  subcommit- 
tee. Its  purpose  is  to  coordinate  policy 
for  the  Republican  members  of  the 
committee,  and  its  chairman  acts  as 
manager  of  the  Republican  members 
of  the  committee,  and  on  the  floor. 
Past  chairmen  iriclude  now  Senator 
JOHH  McCaih  of  Arizona— 98th  and 
99th  Congress— former  Congressmen 
Dan  BCarriot  of  Utah— 97th  Congress— 
Jim  Johnson  of  Colorado— 96th  Con- 
gress—and the  Honorable  Done  Bx- 
axom  of  Nebraska— 97th  Congress. 
Serving  with  me  as  members  of  the 
task  force  for  the  100th  Congress  are 
the  Honorable  Don  Youhg  of  Alaska, 
the  Honorable  Mahxtkl  Lt7Jah  of  New 
Mexico,  the  Honorable  Rosekt  Lago- 
MABSDio  of  California,  the  Honorable 
Larst  Craio  of  Idaho,  the  Honorable 
Barbara  Vucahovich  of  Nevada,  the 
Honorable  Bkh  Blaz  of  Guam,  and  the 
Honorable  Eltoh  Galliglt  of  Califor- 
nia. This  wide  diversity  of  experience 
and  locality  benefits  native  peoples 
across  this  country.  We  intend  to  be 
an  active  element  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  100th  Congress. 


THE  POST  CALUS  THEM 
FLUBBOCRATS 

(Mr.  BARTLETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)  

Mi.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  is  to  be  congratulat- 
ed for  its  editorial  last  Friday  calling 
attention  to  the  woeful  Democratic 
bungling  on  the  budget  this  year.  I 
can't  think  of  a  more  aftt  name  for  the 
would-be  budgeteers  than  "Flubbo- 
crats."  which  the  Post  dubbed  them. 

Here  are  some  of  the  more  cogent 
observations  in  the  Post  edltoriaL 

The  Democrats  started  the  year  with 
great  fanfare.  In  control  of  the  Senate  again 
as  well  as  the  House,  they  were  going  to 
prove  to  the  country  they  knew  how  to 
govern.  What  they're  well  on  their  way  to 
proving  instead  Is  that  they  cannot  even 


produce  the  budget  resolution,  whidi  Is  a 
plan  for  government  *  *  *. 

(Democratic)  conferees  have  now  spent  a 
month  on  work  that  should  have  taken  a 
day.  They  are  divided  much  leas  by  sub- 
stance thmn  by  stubbomess.  If  they  contin- 
ue to  bungle  the  work  as  they  have  so  far. 
these  would-be  leaders  of  the  repuUlc  will 
be  hooted  off  stage— and  not  even  their 
mothers  may  mourn. 

The  Post  concludes  that  "if  the 
Flubbocrats  can't  govern,  put  them 
back  on  the  bench." 

To  this.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  "amen." 
The  Democrats'  failure  to  produce  a 
budget  on  time  this  year  is  becoming  a 
national  disgrace  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  the  Washington  Post  has  recog- 
nized it. 

Another  budget  deadline  passed 
today,  with  the  Democrats  still  falling 
to  meet  it.  Today— June  15— waa  the 
day  that  Congress  was  to  have  com- 
pleted action  on  a  recondllatlmi  bill, 
pursuant  to  instructions  contained  in 
the  budget  resolution.  We  don't  even 
have  the  budget  resolution,  much  less 
reconciliation. 

Get  moving.  Flubbocrats.  The  coun- 
try is  hurting.  Congress  should  start 
acting. 


COBOnJNICA'nON  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Spratt)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the  Ctok 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUUves: 
WASHntoiOH.  DC. 

June  IZ.  1U7. 
Hon.  Jnf  WaiGHT. 

Speaker,  Houae  oj  Repreaentattvea,   Wiosk- 
inffton,  DC. 
DxAK  Ma.  Spkakxr:  This  is  to  notify  you. 
pursuant  to  Rule  1X50)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  I  have  been 
served  with  a  subpoena  issued  by  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  After 
consultation  with  my  General  Counsel.  I 
will  notify  you  of  my  determinations  as  re- 
quired by  the  House  Rule. 
With  great  respect,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DoHMAU)  K.  AMoaaaoa. 
Clertc,  Hou$e  of  Repretentaiive*. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives: 

WASHmuruM,  DC, 

June  It.  19S7. 
Hon.  Jnr  Wsiort, 

Speaker,  Houae  of  RepreaentaMvea,   Waah' 
ington,  DC. 

Dbar  Ma.  Spkakbl-  I  have  previously  noti- 
fied you  of  the  receipt  of  a  subpoena  inued 
by  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  (^ 
lumbla.  After  consulution  with  my  General 
Counsel,  pursuant  to  Rule  1X50)  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
have  determined  that  compllanoe  with  tlie 
supoena  is  consistent  with  the  privileges 
and  precedents  of  the  House. 
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AMNOnNCBfKNT  BY  THE 
SPBAKKR  PRO  TDCPORS 

The  8PCAKKR  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provlikMii  of  cluiae  5  of 
rale  I.  the  Chair  anzwunoee  that  he 
will  postpone  further  proceedtop 
^^f^y  on  mtti  motion  to  suvend  the 
rales  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which 
the  vote  is  objected  to  under  clause  4 
of  rale  XV.  _,     .„ 

Such  tollcall  votes.  If  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Tuesday.  June  le.  1967. 


CZFRX8SINO  APPRECIATION  OP 
CONORBBS  RSOARDINO  CO- 
LDMBIAnS  BFPORT8  TO 

COMBAT    DRUG   TRAPPICKIHG 
AND  DRUG  ABUSE 
Mr.    IXVINE    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
•od  scree  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  CwL  Res.  74)  ezpresrins  the  appre- 
datkm  of  the  Congress  to  President 
VlrgUo  Barco  and  the  people  of  Co- 
lumbia for  their   efforts   to   combat 
drug  traffkklnc  and  drug  abuse,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  ss  f  oUowk 
H.  Cos.  Rn.  74 


„._.._  the  grave  proUcma  cauaed  by 
the  illicit  production,  trafflcklns.  and  con- 
^n.^P*t«i  of  druga  continue  to  placue  the 
Unttfld  Stataa  and  otbernatlona: 

Whoeaa  narootlca  trafflcklns  and  drug 
abate  are  a  acourgc  against  all  mankind; 

Whereaa  cocaine  trafficking  jeopardlaes 
the  health  of  our  dtlaena  and  undermlnea 
our  aodetal  inaUtuttooK 

Whereaa  the  Oorerament  of  Colombia 
has  recently  extradited  Carlos  Enrique 
Lrttder  Rtvaa,  reputed  to  be  one  of  the 
werkTs  foremost  cocaine  drug  kings  and  a 
iTiailing  member  of  the  Infamous  "Medellln 
cartel",  to  the  United  States  where  he  faoea 
M  counts  of  criminal  charges  for  conspiracy 
snd  drug  trafficking: 

Whereas  the  extradition  of  Carlos  Lehder 
demonatratca  that  It  Is  possible  to  capture 
and  prosecute  even  the  largest  dealers  of  Il- 
licit drugs  In  the  world: 

Whereas  the  "If  edeUln  Cartel"  Is  reported 
to  control  over  80  percent  of  the  cocaine 
smuggled  Into  the  United  Statea,  Including 
an  estimated  58  tons  of  cocaine  smuggled 
Into  our  Nation  between  1981  and  1985: 

Whereas  tlie  Colombian  cocaine  trade  has 
fueled  terrorist  actions,  both  within  Colom- 
Wa  and  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  drug  trafflcken  in  ColombU 
have  repeatedly  demonstrated  their  enor- 
mous ruthlesanesa.  Including  the  awasslnt- 
Uon  of  Justice  Minister  Rodrlgo  Lara  Bor- 
Ola.  newB  editor  OulUermo  Cano  Isaia,  Colo- 
nel Jaime  Ramlrea  Oomes.  commander  of 
tlie  iamous  Colombian  special  antlnarootlcs 
unit,  and  attempts  to  murder  Colombian 
Ambassador  Enrique  Parejo  Oonsales  In  Bu- 
dapest; and 

Whereas  since  1984.  the  "Medellln  Cartel 
has  murdered  four  judges.  Including  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice,  three  high  level  sectui- 
ty  officials,  aiwl  played  a  major  role  in  the 


1988  guerrilla  raid  on  Colombia's  Palace  of 
Justice  that  resulted  In  the  murder  of 
nevly  half  of  M  mambera  of  that  nation's 
Supreme  Court:  Mow,  therefore,  be  It 

RaaolMi  by  Me  Kou—  of  JtepreseatoMeei 
iOtit  Senate  eoneurrlnoK  That  the  Congress 

of  the  tTnlted  SUtes  

(1)  extends  tU  sincere  appreciation  to 
Prwident  VlrgQlo  Baroo  and  the  people  of 
Colombia  for  their  determination  and  eour- 
•ce  in  apprehending  Carlos  Lehder  and  ex- 
traditing him  to  the  United  States: 

(S)  teeocnteea  the  difficulties  of  the  Oov- 
emraent  of  Colombia  in  reaching  tills  deci- 
sion and  oommeitds  President  Baroo  for  hU 
courage: 

(S)  urgea  the  Oovemment  of  Colombia  to 
continue  lU  efforts  to  extinguish  the  lUldt 
production  and  trafficking  in  drugs  originat- 
ing In  that  nation,  to  make  a  renewed  effort 
to  snest  and  prosecute  narcotics  growers 
and  traffickera,  and  to  continue  to  extradite 
to  the  United  States  those  accused  of  drug- 
related  Crimea:  and 

(4)  reaffirms  lU  Intention  to  work  with 
the  Oovemment  of  ColombU  In  combating 
drug  trafficking  and  drug  abuse  from  both 
our  nations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered ss  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
LBvmsl  wUl  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Gilmah]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
fitHn  California  [Mr.  I^vuRl. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  ss  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 74  expresses  the  appreciation 
of  the  Congress  to  President  Vlrglllo 
Baroo  and  the  people  of  Columbia  for 
their  efforts  to  combat  drug  traffick- 
ing. The  resolution's  original  sponsors 
include  two  very  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
Mr.  OiutAH  and  Mr.  Dobmah.  as  well 
as  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics.  Mr. 
Ramqxl. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  74  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs 
on  May  27.  and  by  the  full  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  on  June  2. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  resolution 
represents  an  Important  signal  to  both 
the  government  and  the  people  of  Co- 
lombia of  the  support  of  the  United 
States  for  their  efforts  to  combat  drug 
trafficking.  In  particular,  it  states  the 
appreciation  of  the  Congress  for  the 
courage  and  determination  that  was 
necessairy  to  apprehend  and  extradite 
Carlos  Lehder,  one  of  the  world's  fore- 
most cocaine  drug  kings  and  a  leader 
of  the  infamous  "Medellln  Cartel." 

It  is  Important  that  we  remember 
exactly  what  we  mean  when  we  recog- 


June  15, 1987 

nize  the  courage  that  It  took  for  the 
Colombians  to  agree  to  this  extradi- 
tion. The  Colombian  drag  traffldurs 
are  some  of  the  most  ruthless  In  the 
world.  They  have  taken  their  revenge 
on  Colombian  dtlaens  from  all  walks 
of  life,  including  the  assassination  of 
Journalists,  diplomats,  and  more  than 
two  doaen  members  of  the  Judicial 
branch. 

Clearly,  this  decision  was  one  of  life 
snd  death— many  Colombians  could  be 
killed  In  retaliaUon.  This  determina- 
tion by  the  Colombian  Government  to 
stand  up  to  terrorist  threats  deserves 
our  wholehearted  support.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  l>een  Involved  in  the 
passage  of  this  resolution. 


June  15, 1987 
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D  1225 
Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  aiLiLAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  kind  remarks  In  support  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ss  coauthor  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  74,  expressing 
the  appreciation  of  the  Congress  to 
President  VlrgUio  Barco  and  the 
people  of  Colombia  for  their  efforts  to 
combat  drug  trafficking  and  drug 
abuse,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion. I  also  want  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmtthI,  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Tssk  Force  on  International 
Narcotics  Control  and  a  member  of 
our  Narcotics  Select  Committee:  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  CaocKBTT]  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  LAOOMAKsniol,  respectively  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  our  Foreign  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee on  Western  Hemisphere  Af- 
fairs, for  their  efforts  in  bringing 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  74  to 
the  floor  for  early  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  not 
controversial.  It  acknowledges  our  ap- 
preciation for  the  courage  that  the 
people  and  the  Government  of  Colom- 
bia have  undertaken  in  extraditing 
Carlos  Lehder,  who  is  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  world's  foremost  cocaine 
drug  kings  and  who  Is  a  leading 
member  of  the  famous  "Medellln 
Cartel."  which  is  reported  to  control 
over  80  percent  of  the  cocaine  that  Is 
smuggled  into  the  United  SUtes. 

Last  March,  Mr.  Rahgkl.  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Con- 
trol, with  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
serving  ss  the  ranking  minority 
member,  and  I  traveled  to  Colombia  at 
the  request  of  our  distinguished 
Speaker.  Mr.  Wright,  to  represent  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Andean  Parliament.  While 
there,  we  had  an  opportunity  to  see  at 


first  hand  the  results  of  the  violence 
associated  with  drug  trafficking  in 
that  troubled  nation.  We  stood  outside 
the  gutted  building  that  houses  Co- 
lombia's Palace  of  Justice,  which  is 
Colombia's  equivalent  of  our  Supreme 
Court  The  Justice  Btdlding,  which 
had  been  taken  over  by  Narco-terror- 
ists.  who  were  holding  the  supreme 
court  Judges  hostage,  was  retaken  by 
government  troops  and  tanks.  Trag- 
Icmlly,  that  incident  resulted  in  the 
murder  of  neaiiy  half  of  the  members 
of  that  nation's  highest  court. 

The  aim  of  the  drug  traffickers  is  to 
Intimidate  the  Government  of  Colom- 
bia and  its  citizenry.  They  have  tried 
to  achieve  that  objective  by  assassinat- 
ing cabinet  ministers.  Judges,  civil 
servants.  Journalists,  and  high  ranking 
officers  of  the  armed  forces.  But  the 
people  of  Colombia  have  not  been  in- 
timidated. They  are  courageously  mo- 
bilising public  opinion  against  the 
Narco-terrorists  and.  at  great  personal 
risk,  the  leaders  of  Colombian  society 
are  doing  their  very  best  to  preserve 
their  democratic  Institutions. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution,  which  pays 
tribute  to  the  brave  efforts  of  the  Co- 
lombian people  in  combating  the  drug 
trafficking  and  drug  abuse  that  has 
caused  such  havoc  in  their  country 
and  which  affects  so  many  other  na- 
tions throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Spesker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  resolution  sponsored  by 
the  two  gentlsmen  from  New  Yorl(  [Mr. 
GiLMAN  and  k4r.  Ranqel]  and  the  genttoman 
Ironi  CsMomia  [Mr.  Dornan].  I  sm  s  cosporv 
sor  of  this  resotulion  snd  strongly  support  the 
measure  commerxiing  President  Bsrco  of  Co- 
lombis  for  the  efforts  of  his  Government  to 
combst  intemstional  drug  traffidung. 

The  thrests  snd  violence  csrried  out  by 
drug  trsffickers  in  Colombis  sffect  the  Nves 
not  onty  of  Cotombisns  but  of  Americans  snd 
other  natiortaMies  as  well.  The  Colombian 
Qovemmenl  has  worked  diligentty  to  face  thst 
threat  and  has  refused  to  be  biackmsiled  into 
turning  s  blind  eye  to  wtwt  the  drug  trsffickers 
ve  trying  to  do  in  ttiat  country.  The  brutal 
murders  of  government  officials,  newspsper- 
men,  wid  privets  citizens  by  those  invotved  in 
the  drug  trade  have  not  deterred  the  Colombi- 
an Government  from  pursuing  virgorousiy 
those  responsMe  tor  this  tenibte  scourge. 

The  exIradMion  to  the  United  Ststes  of  re- 
puled  drug  k>rd  Csrlos  Letxler  wss  s  msjor 
step  in  the  fight  to  combat  drug  trsffickirtg.  It 
is  imperstive  thst  we  oontirHje  to  give  support 
snd  encoursgement  to  President  Barco  in  his 
courageous  stand  to  oppose  the  intamstionsl 
drug  csrtsi  basing  its  operstions  in  Colombia. 

I  urge  my  coMseguss  to  give  thsir  strong 
support  to  Itiis  resotulion. 

BCr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  ALixAimKa]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  74.  an  expression  of  our 
gratitude  to  the  Government  of  Co- 
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lombia  for  that  country's  efforts  to 
combat  drug  trafficking.  Although  il- 
legal traf  f  iddng  and  abuse  of  drags  in 
our  Nation's  communities  continues  to 
plague  our  society,  Colombia  has  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  re- 
moval of  these  various  poisons  from 
our  streets. 

President  Virguillo  Barco  and  the 
people  of  Colombia  have  shown  a  vig- 
orous intent  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  in  her  efforts  to  rid  the 
communities  of  the  world  of  illicit 
drugs.  By  boldly  extraditing  the  famed 
drug  kingpin.  Carlos  Enrique  Lehder 
Rivas.  Colombia  has  made  clear  her  in- 
tention to  seek  out  and  punish  those 
individuals  responsible  for  the  influx 
of  drugs  in  ttUs  country. 

Drug  traffickers  In  Colombia  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world  have  displayed 
their  lack  of  concern  for  the  law.  They 
have  adopted  terrorist  tactics. 

In  their  efforts  to  intimidate  and 
blackmail  a  people,  their  nation  and 
their  elected  government,  drug  traf- 
fickers have  caused  multiple  assassina- 
tions of  high  government  officials. 
Among  the  victims  of  their  terrorist 
bullets  and  bombs  have  been  a  Justice 
lilinister,  a  newspaper  editor,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Colombian  special  an- 
tlnarootlcs unit,  four  Judges,  and  24 
members  of  the  Colombian  Supreme 
Court.  Such  flagrant  disregard  for  the 
law  is  heinous. 

In  a  day  when  drug  trafficking  is  the 
economic  mainstay  for  the  debt-ridden 
Colombia.  I  feel  President  Barco  has 
shown  rare  and  extreme  courage  in 
moving  forward  to  cooperate  in  the  ex- 
tradition of  a  powerful  yet  corrupt 
man  such  as  Carlos  Rivas. 

It  is  always  helpful  to  the  United 
States  when  a  neighboring  country 
shows  good  faith  by  bringing  such  a 
criminal  to  justice.  However,  it  is  im- 
portant to  realize  that  as  a  society  and 
an  Institution,  one  individual  is  not  re- 
sponsible or  accountable  for  the  dis- 
proportionate drug  use  in  our  country. 

As  legislators  and  lawmakers  must 
continue  our  commitment  to  demon- 
strate strong  and  determined  action  to 
attack  the  problem  at  both  ends— at 
the  production  level  and  at  the  con- 
sumption level. 

The  greatest  natural  resource  of 
America  has  always  been  her  children. 
American  children  and  youth  have 
l)een  among  the  groups  most  heavily 
targeted  by  the  drug-trafficking  pur- 
veyors of  destruction  and  death.  In 
the  war  against  illegal  drugs,  the 
people  of  Colombia  have  shown  cour- 
age on  their  own  behalf,  and  on  behalf 
of  our  children. 

It  is  right  that  we  take  this  step  to 
encourage  them  and  other  nations 
who  Join  the  battle  against  those  who 
would  sacrifice  human  beings  to  the 
Incredible  misery  and  degradation  of 
drug  addiction  in  order  to  satlsy  their 
own  lust  for  money  and  power. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  bravery 
of  President  Barco  and  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  (X)RNAN  of  Ctffomia.  Mr.  Spe*ar,  as 
coauthor  of  House  Concurrent  nssoluton  74. 
I  rise  to  thank  my  colteegueg  on  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Nsroolics  Abuse  and 
Control.  *M.  Gkman  snd  Ii4r.  FUNoa,  for  thsir 
support  of  this  importsnt  legisMton.  I  must 
siso  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  sp- 
predation  to  the  full  Foraign  Affairs  CommM- 
tee  for  the  bipsdisan  spproach  «Mh  which 
House  Concurrent  nosolulioo  74  was  handM 
throughout  ttie  considsration  process. 

House  Concurrent  Resokilion  74  is  quite 
simply,  Mr.  Speaker  an  expression  of  long 
overdue  congratulations  to  the  Government  of 
Colombis  tar  its  efforts  to  combat  drug  traf- 
fiddng.  I  consider  this  legislation  to  be  sn  int- 
portant  statement  of  U.S.  oommitmant  to  com- 
batting tfie  dnig  epidemic.  Our  efforts  in  ttiis 
country  to  reduce  demsnd  must  dovetai  with 
ttw  battte  internationally  if  we  sre  ever  to  win 
the  war  on  drugs. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  74  ipoclHcally 
congratulBtes  the  Government  of  Cotombia  lor 
the  extradition  of  Carlos  Enrique  Lehder  Rivas 
to  the  United  Ststes  for  prosecution.  Lehder 
was  extradited  to  the  United  States  within  24 
hours  of  his  arrest  in  Medellin,  Cotombis.  in 
early  IMsrch  of  this  year  and  faces  39  counts 
of  criminal  charges  for  conspiracy  and  drug 
trafficking.  Lehder  Is  one  of  three  drug  lords  of 
the  so-called  Medellin  Cartel  whk:h  is  respon- 
sible for  trafficking  over  80  percent  of  the  co- 
caine trade  to  the  United  States 

Mr.  Speeker.  it  is  important  to  let  the  Co- 
kxnbian  Government  know  that  we  fuNy  back 
their  courageous  efforts  to  continue  to  combat 
this  enormous  drug  problem  undermining  the 
moral  and  social  fabric  of  this  Natton.  We 
have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  dnig  bWonaires 
of  Cotombis  have  a  strangle-hoU  on  Cotombi- 
an  society  wtiich  threatens  the  most  besto  se- 
curity of  that  nation.  K  is  impergtive  that  Con- 
gress let  the  Cotombisns  krww  that  we  stsnd 
squarely  with  them  in  this  fight  for  survival. 

House  Concurrent  ReeokJiion  74  recognizes 
the  "enormous  ruthlessness"  of  the  Medolin 
Cartel  which  Is  responsible  for  countless  as- 
sassinations including  the  Justice  Minister  and 
the  assault  on  the  Ministry  of  Justksa  in 
Bogota  in  which  11  of  24  supreme  court 
judges  dtod. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  beSeve  that  it  is  also  impor- 
tant to  recognize  pubidy  that  intsligsnce  re- 
ports indkxto  that  the  Cotombisn  dmg  traffick- 
ers are  planning  to  rotaMato  against  Untod 
States  judges  which  wM  prosecute  Lehder  and 
sre  slso  targeting  high  offkaels  in  the  United 
States  Government  involved  in  the  fight 
agsinst  dniga  It  shouM  be  abeokjtaiy  deer 
that  a  fuK-btown  dmg  war  ia  on  our  doorstsp. 
These  drug  tords  have  shown  that  they  can 
stiAe  St  wW  here  in  the  United  Ststes.  in  Co- 
tombis or  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  kill  snd  m- 
timMato  their  opponenta  The  lime  to  work  to- 
gelhsr  with  our  Latin  nsighbors  is  now. 

Pleaae  help  us  send  a  dear  aignal  to  those 
on  the  front  lines  of  this  baWe  on  naiooltos  by 
supporting  House  Concurrent  nesototion  74. 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speeker,  I  strongly  sup- 
port pessags  of  House  Concurrsnl  ResohJiion 
74.  whtoh  expressss  the  sppredatton  of  the 
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I  tor  ttMir  •Itorti  to  combat 
^vq  MWcMwQ  «nd  druQ  tttmm. 
TYw  dn«  tiJMMW  fei  OolonMi  haw*  f- 
•wir  onormoui  luti- 

t iiirtn-  of  Jw- 

'  Ru>lit||0  lJi>  Borti^  now*  ocltor 

Qulvmo  Cvto  iMn.  OoL  Jiimo  RM*n 

of  •«•  Coiombiwi  apooW 

I  unM.  ««1  anMiipli  to  murdor  Co- 

r  Enrtquo  Poroie  Qonaiao 

to  Budvoot.  Hw^iry.  AIM.  mm  1984.  ttw 

OwtoT  hM  imirdMiod  lour  ludgoo. 

•  HJUraiM  ooMrt  MHO*.  ««M  Ng^- 

, ,  and  piaywl  a  maior  roia 

b)  «ia  1M6  guan«a  raid  on  CotomUat 
Priaoa  o(  JuMo*  ««l  raaiMad  in  th*  munlar 
of  navly  hM  of  24  mambaM  o«  «ial  naiions 
aunram*  court. 

Baoauaa  ol  t»  liiimMallon  ptaoad  on  «i* 
Ooiombian  |udUal  ayMam  by  «•  drag  trafRcfc- 
ara.  i  raquirad  tramandoua  paraonal  oowaga 
lor  Praaldant  Baroo  to  ordar  •»  aKbadMon  to 
«ta  Uniad  SMaa  a  tow  monna  aoo  of  Cartoa 
Entqu*  Lahdar  RIvaa.  who  ia  raportod  to  ba 
ona  of  tha  wortd'a  toramoal  drag  Idnga  and  a 
lMdb«  mambar  of  «w  "MadaHn  CartoL"  Mr. 
Lahdar  tooaa  38  oounla  of  oMnal  chargaa 
lor  coraptacy  and  drag  Middng.  Mr.  Chair- 
m«v  aKtadMon  to  tha  UnMad  Stalaa  to  laca 
drag  ohargaa  ia  ona  of  iha  moat  aflactlva  tac- 
tica  wa  can  angioy  in  »ia  nawar-andtog  war 

N  barn  rapatfing  that  M  ia  no«  iuat  Iha  ao- 
ctftod  oonauming  naHona  that  auMar  Irom  drug 
MMctdng.  InawttoUy  dragfirodudng  naiona. 
thamaafwaa.  baooma  vicflma  of  drag  frafUdi- 
lr«.  Thua.  it  ia  in  Iha  uMmala  aalf-imaraat  of 
<*\i9produdng  nadona  to  laiia  action  againat 
<km  Mfidiara.  Praaidam  Baroo  by  aKiradWno 
Cailoa  tahdar  to  tfw  Unitod  Statoa  haa  ahown 
thai  ha  undaratonda  iMa  raaMy. 

Mr.  Spaatar,  Congraaaman  Bouamm  A. 
GHJMN.  tha  liaMnguiahad  ranking  minorily 
maniiar  of  Iha  Satod  Commillaa  on  Naicot- 
ica.  and  I  war*  privlagad  aarlar  INa  yaar  to 
lapiaaam  Houaa  flpadkar  Jati  WmoHT  at  tha 
Sbdh  ORtoary  Saaaion  of  Iha  Andaan  Parlia- 
manl  m  CoionMa.  Tha  Andaan  group  ia  com- 
poaad  of  Uijialalnra  Irom  BoMa.  Cotombia. 
Ecuador.  Para,  and  Vanazuala. 

A  brlghl  apol  in  our  3  daya  of 


poopto  d  Cotombia  lor  »alr  aland  apiinat  »a 

Aa  a  ahew  of  aotdartty  balwaan  ow  two  na- 
iona.  I  urga  my  colaiguaa  to  auppcrt  paa- 
aMa  of  Houaa  Conourrani  naaoft*nn  74. 

lir.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requeata  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LEVINS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requeata 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time.    

The  SPEAKXR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SnuTT).  The  Queatlon  la  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  LcvniB]  that  the  Houae 
guapend  the  rulea  and  agree  to  the 
ooneurrent  reaolutlon,  Houae  Conctir- 
rent  Reaolutlon  74,  as  amended. 

The  queatlon  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thlrda  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rulea  were  auapended  and  the  con- 
current resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  of  the  concurrent  reaolu- 
tlon was  amended  so  as  to  read:  "Con- 
current reaolutlon  expreaalng  the  ap- 
preciation of  Congreas  to  President 
Vlrglllo  Barco  and  the  people  of  Co- 
lombia for  their  efforts  to  combat 
drug  trafflddng  and  drug  abuse,  and 
for  other  purpoaea." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


Hon  on  the  part  of  tha  Andaan  naliona  that  ra- 
giond  «id  intomaionai  cooperation  ia  nacaa- 
a«y  to  aoiva  ttw  drag  probtam  In  ihair  region. 
At  the  maaing  of  tha  Andean  Paitamant. 
Congraaaman  Qmjmn  and  I  auggaaiad  that 
Praaidant  Reagan  conwana  a  meeting  of  tha 
Praaidanto  and  Prima  MWalara  of  tta  ooun- 
Maa  of  North  and  South  Amarica  to  dtoouaa 
•w  probtam  of  imamational  drag  trafllcicing 
and  what  can  b*  dona  to  pravanl  it  I  am 
pliaisd  to  say  that  INa  propoaai  ia  receiving 
aciw*  conaidaralton  at  tha  WNto  Houaa  and 
in  ttia  Slato  Dapartmant 

Whia  Congraaaman  Oilman  and  I  were  In 
Cotombia  wa  viailad  the  bumadout  ruina  ol 
Via  Cotombiwi  Supreme  Court  buHdbig.  This 
was  a  vwy  graphic  ■uabaMon  of  tha  ratWesi 
naaa  and  bnitaMy  of  «w  Colombian  drug  Ml- 
flchars.  Houaa  Concunant  RaaoMion  74  ex- 
praaaaa  much  daaaived  raoogrMon  and  sup- 
port  tor  Praaidani  Vbgio  Baroo  and  al  o«  the 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  In  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONCERNING  MILITARY 
UNREST  IN  ARGENTINA 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  sxispend  the  rules 
and  agree  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  113).  concerning  military 
unrest  In  Argentina,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Cor.  Rn.  113 

Whereu  the  recent  unrest  within  the 
aimed  forces  of  Argentina  created  great 
concern  both  in  Argentina  and  in  the 
United  States  regarding  the  future  of  de- 
mocrat in  Argentina; 

Whereas  the  Argentine  people  clearly  ex- 
prcaaed  their  desire  during  this  time  of  criala 
for  a  free,  democratic  society,  by  making 
their  voices  heard  in  the  streeU  In  a  manner 
strongly  reminiscent  of  the  recent  demo- 
cratic revolution  in  the  Philippines; 

Whereas  President  AUonsln  of  Argentina 
took  decisive  and  prudent  action  to  deal 
with  the  crlals.  by  meeting  personally  and 
dli«ctly  with  the  forces  in  rebellion  and  pre- 
venting any  bloodshed  from  occurring; 

Whereas  continued  Internal  unrest  within 
the  armed  forces  of  Argentina  sustains  the 


imtabiUty  whieh  is  so  dsngerous  to  a  roung 

dsmocxacr; 

WhfSreas  It  is  in  the  nstionsl  intereaU  of 
the  thUtsd  States  for  Argentina  to  remain  a 
free,  democrsttr  society,  committed  to  the 
iMite  human  rights  which  all  democradss 
plaee  high  value  on;  and 

Whereas  the  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
situation  In  Argentioa  sends  a  message  to  all 
of  Latin  Asaerloa  that  the  future  of  the 
redoo  Ues  in  democracy  and  that  the  people 
of  the  regk»  have  again  firmly  rejected 
mUltanr  rule  as  a  reaolutioa  to  their  prob- 
lems: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

JtcMieed  by  the  H<nue  of  Revrttntativn 
lOu  Senatt  eoneurrine).  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  President  AUonain  Is  to  be  commended 
for  his  ooorageous  and  stateananllke  ao- 
tlocw  In  reaohring  the  recent  military  unrest 
In  Argentina:  sod 

<a)  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  to 
be  coeunended  for  taking  prooopt  action, 
and  should  continue  to  take  all  appropriate 
action,  to  tfvllratt  the  support  of  the  United 
States  for  the  current  democratic  regime  In 
Argentina  snd  the  principles  of  a  free  demo- 
cratic society  for  the  people  of  Argentina. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 
Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 

second.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  a  second  wUl  b^  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
LbvurI  wlU  be  recognised  for  20  mln- 
utea  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  HtmI  wIU  be  recognised  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  I^viml. 

BIr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Houae  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 113  Is  a  bipartisan  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congreas  that 
President  Raul  Alfonain  of  Argentina 
is  to  be  conunended  for  his  handling  of 
the  recent  military  unrest  in  that 
country  and  that  the  administration 
should  take  all  appropriate  action  to 
Indicate  the  support  of  the  United 
States  for  the  current  democratic 
regime  and  the  principles  of  a  free 
democratic  society  In  Argentina. 

I  Introduced  this  reaolutlon  along 
with  a  bipartisan  group  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  response  to  some  very  signif- 
icant recent  events  In  Argentina. 

As  many  Members  are  aware.  Argen- 
tina's democratic  Government  has 
faced  strong  pressure  from  the  Argen- 
tine military  establlahment  ever  since 
the  initial  transition  from  military 
rule  In  1983. 

In  this  period  of  readjustment,  much 
of  Argentina's  attention  has  focused 
on  the  Government's  efforts  to  bring 
those  accused  of  hiunan  rights  abuses 
under  military  rule  to  trial.  The  ef- 
forts to  bring  those  responsible  tar  the 
so-called  dirty  war  to  Justice  have  led 
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to  tncreadng  discontent  within  the  Ar- 
gentine military. 

Friction  between  the  Government 
and  the  armed  f  orcea  came  to  a  head 
dtirlng  the  month  of  April,  when  a 
group  of  military  officers  took  over 
the  infantry  school  at  Argentina's 
largest  military  base.  Campo  de  Mayo, 
and  demanded  a  blanket  amnesty  for 
officers  aocuaed  of  crimes  under  the 
old  military  regime.  It  was  feared  that 
one  wrong  step  could  trigger  chaos 
within  the  military  and  the  Govern- 
ment, and  lead  to  a  violent  confronta- 
tion. 

But  these  fears  were  soon  allayed  by 
a  stirring  demonstration  of  the  same 
fcinri  of  people  power  which  made  a 
democratic  revolution  in  the  Philip- 
pines possible.  As  news  of  the  rebellion 
reached  the  dtles.  some  200.000  Ar- 
gentines turned  out  in  the  streets  of 
Buenos  Aires  to  demonstrate  for  de- 
mocracy and  the  rule  of  law.  President 
Alf  onsln  was  met  with  roaring  i4>prov- 
al  when  he  declared  to  the  crowds  that 
"Argentina's  democracy  is  not  negotia- 
ble." The  opposition  Peronlst  party  or- 
ganised progovemment  demonstra- 
tions outside  Campo  de  Mayo,  and  the 
labor  movement  threatened  a  general 
strike  unless  the  rebels  laid  down  their 
arms. 

Then  President  Alfonsln.  In  a  re- 
markable display  of  personal  and  po- 
litical courage,  went  alone  to  meet 
with  the  officers  In  rebellion.  Soon 
after,  he  brought  back  to  the  crowds 
the  news  that  the  rebels  had  surren- 
dered without  a  single  shot  being 
fired. 

President  Alfonsln  faced  a  very  diffi- 
cult situation  with  courage  and  states- 
manship. A  crisis  which  could  have 
thrown  the  country  Into  civil  war  In- 
stead restated  in  a  ringing  reaffirma- 
tion by  the  Argentine  people  of  their 
commitment  to  democracy. 

Naturally,  these  events  have  a  post- 
script. Although  the  crisis  now  ap- 
pears past,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  many 
problems  remain  for  President  Alfon- 
sln. The  Argentine  military  establish- 
ment remains  restive.  Pressure  on  the 
Government  to  ease  Its  reforms  Is  ima- 
bated.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  consid- 
eration by  the  Argentine  Congress  of  a 
bill  to  end  the  prosecution  of  low-  and 
mid-ranking  officers  accused  of  human 
rights  abuses,  on  the  grounds  that 
they  were  simply  carrying  out  orders 
from  their  superiors. 

Consideration  of  this  legislation  re- 
flects the  very  difficult  confines 
within  which  President  Alfonsln  must 
negotiate.  I  think  most  of  us  would 
prefer  that  normal  channels  of  Justice 
be  used  in  melting  out  appropriate 
punishment  for  past  human  rights 
abuses.  I  am  confined  that  President 
Alfonsln  recognizes  this  desire  and 
shares  It.  However,  we  also  must  dem- 
onstrate our  confidence  In  President 
Alfonsln  and  his  ability  to  keep  Argen- 
tina on  the  road  to  full  democracy.  I 


hope  that  the  passage  of  this  biparti- 
san resolution  expressing  our  support 
for  democratic  rule  and  reqiect  for 
human  ria^ts  In  Argentina  will  help 
him  with  that  task  over  the  long  run. 
Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  118  notes  that  the  re- 
affirmation of  democracy  in  Argentina 
which  has  taken  place  sends  a  message 
to  all  of  Latin  America  that  the  future 
of  the  region  lies  in  democracy,  and 
that  the  people  of  the  region  have 
once  again  rejected  military  rule  as  a 
solution  to  their  problems. 

Latin  America  remains  a  deeply 
troubled  region  today.  Even  as  we 
again  cast  our  eyes  to  the  seemingly 
endless  violence  In  the  Middle  East,  we 
must  not  forget  that  we  have  deep  and 
lasting  problons  right  here  in  our 
back  yard.  The  nations  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  mired  In  debt,  struggling  to  get 
their  economies  on  a  course  for 
growth. 

We  must  recognize  that  economic 
strength  and  political  stability  are  In- 
extricably linked.  If  we  hope  to  see 
events  like  the  ones  which  triggered 
this  resolution  repeated,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  qjend  more  time  finding  ef- 
fective ways  to  help  Latin  America  to 
escape  from  the  devastating  poverty 
which  was  so  often  provided  fertile 
groimd  for  authoritarian  regimes. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  give  their 
overwhelming  support  to  this  biparti- 
san resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Kfr.  HYDE.  BIr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  one  of  the 
moat  valuable  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoi^  [Mr.  GiuiAin. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  LbvihxI  for  this  very  timely 
resolution,  a  resolution  wtxlch  ex- 
presses our  firm  support  for  the  initia- 
tives undertaken  by  President  Alfon- 
sln In  trying  to  quell  the  rebellion 
which  occurred  in  his  nation. 

Many  of  us  who  visited  the  Argen- 
tine Government  during  the  troubled 
years  when  the  military  was  attenvt- 
ing  to  stamp  out  all  kinds  of  resistance 
and  all  kinds  of  opposition,  it  overex- 
tended Itself  in  a  highly  authoritarian 
manner  and  created  a  number  of 
human  rights  violations.  We  do  not 
want  to  see  us  have  to  return  In  Ar- 
gentina to  that  situation  again.  For 
that  reason.  President  Alf  onsin's  dem- 
onstration of  courage  was  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  and  we  hope  that  the  Argen- 
tine people  are  going  to  continue  to 
support  his  efforts  to  bring  true  de- 
mocracy to  that  government  in  Latin 
America,  one  of  the  leading  govern- 
ments in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

BCr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House    Concurrent    Resolution    113, 


concerning  military  unrest  in  Argenti- 
na. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  toaoaom  of 
this  resolution  the  genUonen  from 
California  [Mr.  Lcvm  and  Mr.  Lsoo- 
KAasmol. 

The  challenges  to  donocracy  In  Ar- 
gentina have  been  great  over  the  past 
foiu*  decades:  the  period  has  been 
marited  by  military  rule  interspersed 
with  democratically  elected  civilian 
governments.  In  December  1983.  Presi- 
dent Raul  Alfonsln  was  Inaugurated, 
thus,  reestablishing  democracy  in  Ar^ 
gentina. 

Perhi4)s  one  of  the  greatest  threats 
to  President  Alfonsin's  administration 
occurred  this  past  April  when  military 
officers  at  Campo  de  Mayo  challmged 
the  President's  efforts  to  prosecute 
certain  members  of  the  military  for 
crimes  committed  by  the  State  securi- 
ty forcea  during  the  earlier  military 
regime. 

Himdreds  of  thousands  Argentines 
demonstrated  in  the  streets,  opposi- 
tion party  members  organised  rallies 
In  support  of  the  Government  and  the 
labor  movement  threatened  a  strike  If 
the  military  rebels  did  not  back  down. 
In  spite  of  the  dangers  he  faced.  Presi- 
dent Alfonsln  went  alone  to  meet  with 
the  rebelling  officers  and  compelled 
them  to  surrender. 

The  Reagan  administration  respond- 
ed Immediately  to  this  challenge  to  de- 
mocracy in  Argentina  convesring  to 
President  Alfonsln  and  to  Foreign 
Minister  Caputo  the  United  States 
Government's  strong  support  and  en- 
cotiragement  for  the  efforts  to  pre- 
serve and  strengthen  constitutional 
rule. 

President  Alfonsin's  unflinching 
courage  and  his  dedication  to  preserv- 
ing democratic  government  deserve 
our  strongest  commendation  and  re- 
spect. The  recognition  of  the  Congress 
as  represented  by  this  resolution  is  an 
appropriate  Indication  of  our  ctrntin- 
ued  concern  and  good  wlU  in  seeing 
that  democratic  rule  be  maintained  In 
Argentina. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
strong  support  to  this  resolution. 

\M.  LAQOMARSINO.  Mr.  Spsakar.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  coHaague  from  Caifomia 
88  a  coaponaor  of  Ihia  raaoMion  oommandbtg 

Preaidant  Alfonsln  of  Argentina.  

As  many  of  my  colleagues  of  tha  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  have  heard  ma  aay.  I  had 
the  honor  of  attending  the  inauguration  of 
President  Alfonsin  in  Daoambar  1963  aa  part 
of  the  official  U.S.  detegatton  accompanying 
Vice  President  Bush.  At  the  time  of  his  inau- 
guration, President  Alfonsin  faced  the  delicato 
task  of  forcing  a  strong,  cMian  admMalralion, 
snd  I  remember  thinking  what  a  tonrtdabla 
chaNange  he  faced  in  taking  Na  country  from 
miitary  rale  to  democratic  government  Hto  ao- 
tk)ns  over  the  past  4  years  have  demonstrat- 
ed his  courage  and  his  statesmanship  In  buM- 
mg  and  strengthening  the  damocralic  institu- 
tiona  of  his  nation. 
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Mr.  HTIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
fuitber  requeaU  for  ttane  and  I  yield 
back  the  ^m}*"'^  of  my  time. 

Mr.  UEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Spaaktt.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
queatkm  la  on  the  moti<m  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
I^vnn]  that  the  Houae  suspend  the 
rulea  and  acree  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lutlOQ.  H.  Con.  Rea.  113.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thlrda  havinc  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rulea  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution,  as  amended,  was 
screed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
thetaUe. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution juat  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1240 

THE  BOLAND  AMENDMENT: 
INTENT  OF  CONGRESS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
SnuTT).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  AxxxAimsR]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  part  1  of  the  Houae  Select  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  the  Covert  Arms 
Tranaaetlona  With  Iran  hearings  con- 
cluded. The  tedious  process  of  ques- 
tioning 18  witneaaea  over  147  hours  in 
public  view  has  been  necessary  to  un- 
cover and  thus  reveal  the  secret  poli- 
cies and  aetlvitlea  of  Prealdent  Reagan 
and  his  administration  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  revelations  included  the  oper- 
ations of  a  government  operating  se- 
cretly outside  the  fimdamental  law  set 
forth  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  regular  process 
of  Federal  law. 

The  evidence  deaeribea  a  monumen- 
tal lawless  ^fair  of  Government  offi- 
cials conspiring  to  circumvent  the  con- 
stitutional process,  to  disobey  the  law. 
destroy  evidence,  and  conspire  to  keep 
silent  thereby  obstructing  Justice.  The 
defender*  of  Mr.  Reagan  and  his  ad- 
ministration have  recently  raised  the 
defense.  "The  law  (Boland  amend- 
ment) doea  not  apply  to  the  Presi- 
dent." Indeed,  Mr.  Reagan  said:  "It  so 
happens  it  does  not  apply  to  me.  *  *  * 
and  there  Is  nothing  that  has  ever 
been  In  the  Boland  amendment  that 
could  keep  me  from  asking  other 
people  from  helping  the  rebels."  (UA 
News  &  World  Report.  May  25.  1987.) 
Thus,  the  President  wishes  the  issue 
to  be  Joined  on  the  question  of  the 
congreaaional  Intent  embraced  In  the 
Boland  amendment. 

The  Boland  amendment:  Does  this 
amendment  apply  to  the  President 
and  the  National  Security  Council? 
What  then  do  we  know  about  the  leg- 
islative Intent  of  the  Congress? 

To  aid  the  American  people  In  Judg- 
ing the  legality  and  credlbUlty  of  the 
President's  defense  I  have  asked  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  collect  all 
debate  on  the  Boland  amendment 
except  for  the  secret  sessions  that 
took  place. 

The  importance  of  the  debate  is  un- 
derscored by  the  fact  that  the  first 
secret  session  ever  convened  by  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  was 
held  to  hear  the  administration's  argu- 
ments against  the  Boland  amendment. 
Conspidoualy  absent  from  any  prior 
debate  Is  the  assertion  that  the  law  to 
be  enacted  In  the  Boland  amendment 
did  not  apply  to  the  President  or  the 
National  Security  CoundL 

WhUe  the  record  of  the  debate  of 
the  secret  sessions  Is  held  in  camera 
and  not  available  for  reporting.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  its  excellence  which  has 
become  Its  standard  and  herewith 
submit  for  the  consideration  of  the 
American  people  all  reported  debate 
on  the  issue. 

Now  that  the  record  Is  collected  In 
one  compendium  It  will  be  easier  for 
legal  scholars  and  Journalists  to  ana- 
lyse the  debate  and  to  report  thereon. 


One  footnote  to  the  text.  While  the 
President  now  claims  to  be  Immune 
from  law  as  stated  in  the  Boland 
amendment  the  Republican  manager 
of  the  rule— procedure— the  gentleman 
from  Miaaouri  [Mr.  TatlokI  began  the 
debate  on  the  Boland  amendment 
with  a  quite  different  Interpretation 
which  is  tantamount  to  an  admiaskm. 
to  wit: 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  sets  the  itsce  for 
what  will  be  s  very  linporUnt  f  orelsn  policy 
debate.  TtM  UU  made  In  order  by  this  rule  is 
■troosly  opposed  by  the  sdmtnlatraUoo  be- 
cause It  aeverely  restrlcU  the  President's 
ability  to  conduct  sn  effective  forelcn  policy 
In  Central  America.  (CoaoasssioaAL 
RKXMm.  July  14.  IMS.  p.  191U.) 

Most  Members  of  Congress  knew  in 
advance,  prior  to  debate,  that  the 
Prealdent  was  attempting  an  over- 
throw of  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua pursuing  what  was  commonly 
called  "a  military  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem in  Central  America."  I  stated 
during  the  debate  on  the  Boland 
amendment,  and  I  affirm  again  today 

what  we  are  seeing is  a  policy  of 

simple-minded  deception  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people.  *  *  *" 
(CoMGaBSioNAL  Rkcors.  July  14.  1983. 
p.  19135.) 

In  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
solemn  oath  administered  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  "defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  SUtes. "  the 
elected  represenUtlves  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, attempted  through  the  regu- 
lar process  of  lawmaking  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  Constitution  and  to 
prevent  lawlessness  of  the  officers  of 
our  Government  by  enacting  the 
Boland  amendment.  In  the  words  of 
Representative  Las  Hamilton,  of  Indi- 
ana, chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee to  Investigate  the  Covert  Arms 
Transactions  with  Iran.  "The  question 
now  is  how  we  now  prevent  it  from 
happening  again?" 

LEGISLATIVE       HISTORIES       OP 
STATUTORY  RESTRICTIONS 

ON  FUNDING  FOR  COVERT  AS- 
SISTANCE FOR  MIUTART  OR 
PARAMILITARY  OPERATIONS 
IN  NICARAGUA,  FY  1983-FY  1988 

iMTRODUCnOH 

In  late  1981.  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  first  briefed  the  House  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
on  the  administration's  program  to 
support  the  anti-Sandlnlsta  Insurgen- 
cy in  Nicaragua.  H.  Rep.  98-122.  part 
1.  at  7.  During  the  briefing.  Chairman 
EiowARS  P.  BoLAWD  and  other  commit- 
tee members  voiced  concern  about  the 
"number  and  tactics  of  the  Insurgents 
to  ht  supported,  whether  these  insur- 
gents would  be  under  U.S.  control  and 
the  poasiblity  of  military  clashes  be- 
tween Nicaragua  and  Honduras."  /d. 
at  7-8.  Similar  concerns  persist  among 
some  Members  of  Congress  five  and  a 


half  years  later,  even  though  many  of 
theae  same  members  have  favored 
some  U.S.  assistance  for  the  Insurgen- 
cy. 

Congress  began  In  1982  to  restrict  in- 
telligence support  for  the  insurgents 
or  ooQtras.  in  a  series  of  provisions 
commonly  known  as  the  Boland 
Amendments.  The  first  legislative  re- 
striction on  the  use  of  funds  by  intelli- 
gence agencies  to  support  the  contras 
evidently  was  contained  in  the  classi- 
fied annex  to  the  conference  report  on 
the  FY  83  Intelligence  Authorization 
Act.  This  restriction,  which  barred 
support  for  the  purpose  of  overthrow- 
ing the  qBn^<"<«*^«  or  of  provoking  a 
confrontation  between  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras,  later  was  enacted  as  statu- 
tory language  in  the  FY  83  Defense 
Appropriation  Act.  The  FY  83  restric- 
tion was  followed  by  a  $24  million  cap 
for  FY  84  on  all  intelligence  agency 
support  of  military  or  paramilitary  op- 
erations in  Nicaragua.  It  Is  not  clear 
when  in  FY  84  this  cap  was  reached. 
Congress  Initially  barred  use  of  any  in- 
telligenee  agency  funds  during  FY  85 
for  assisting  the  contras.  subject  to  au- 
thority to  expend  funds  upon  issuance 
of  certain  presidential  findings  and 
subsequent  congressional  approval 
Toward  the  end  of  FY  85.  however. 
Congress  appropriated  $27  million  for 
humanitarian  assistance,  such  sums  to 
have  been  available  through  March 
1988.  Meanwhile,  the  general  restric- 
tion against  Intelligence  agency  ex- 
penditures in  support  of  the  contras' 
military  or  paramilitary  efforts  was 
extended  through  FY  86  by  the  Intelli- 
gence authorization  for  that  year.  In 
early  FY  87.  Congress  made  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  money  available  to 
support  the  contras.  At  the  same  time. 
Congress  tias  continued  a  requirement 
that  all  intelligence  agency  support  of 
the  contras  be  specifically  authorized 
by  law  or  made  In  accordance  with 
specified  spending  provisions. 

This  report  reproduces  the  legisla- 
tive histories  of  unclassified  funding 
restrictions  for  FY  83  through  FY  86 
on  assistance  to  the  contras  by  agen- 
cies involved  In  Intelligence  activities. 
The  primary  focus  in  preparing  these 
histories  was  to  compile  materials  tiiat 
might  shed  light  on  the  intended 
mining  of  the  various  statutory  re- 
strictions. Accordingly,  each  history 
includes  a  brief  narrative  overview  and 
excerpts  from  unclassified  committee 
reports  and  public  floor  debates  on  the 
pertinent  statutory  language.  Some 
materials  pertaining  to  consideration 
of  procedural  rules  governing  debate 
of  the  restrictions  may  have  l>een 
omitted,  as  may  have  some  materials 
pertaining  to  other  related  matters. 
Furthermore,  no  excerpts  from  hear- 
ings tiave  been  included  In  this  report, 
nor  have  excerpts  from  any  relevant 
classified  reports  or  non-public  debate. 
Also,  because  funding  restrictions  for 
any  fiscal  year  were  enacted  in  lx>th 


authorization  and  appropriation  stat- 
utea  and  because  the  history  of  these 
restrictions  often  are  so  intertwined, 
several  of  the  histories  in  this  report 
encompass  more  than  one  law.  Finally, 
a  chart  summarizing  the  history  of  the 
various  funding  restrictions  and  Indi- 
cating their  respective  effective  and 
termination  dates  Is  appended. 
1.  QacnoK  793  or  thz  Dsmiss  Affro- 
paiATioifs  Act.  FY  1983.  Pub.  L.  97- 
377.  96  Stat.  1865:  Bah  on  Fninw  to 

OVDtTHROW  SAHSnnSTAS 

Sbc.  1793.  None  of  the  funds  provided  In 
this  Act  may  be  used  by  the  Central  Intelll- 
gence  Agency  or  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  ftunlsh  military  equitmient,  military 
training  or  advice,  or  other  support  for  mili- 
tary activltiea.  to  any  group  or  individual, 
not  part  of  a  country's  armed  forces,  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Oovemment  of 
Nicaragua  or  provoking  a  military  exchange 
between  Nicaragua  and  Honduas. 
A.  OVKRVIKW 

This  restriction  represents  a  compro- 
mise between  legislators  who  desired 
no  limitation  on  U.S.  assistance  to  the 
contras  and  those  who  favored  broad- 
er restrictions.  It  was  clearly  under- 
stood at  the  time  of  enactment  that 
the  compromise  would  not  cut  off  all 
direct  or  indirect  assistance  to  the  con- 
tras. At  that  time,  the  administration 
had  been  asserting  that  U.S.  assistance 
was  intended  for  use  to  confine  the 
Sandinistas  to  Nicarag\ia  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  overthrowing  them. 

The  final  language  evolved  from  a 
floor  amendment  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Harkin  that  would  have 
barred  funds  "for  the  puriMise  of  as- 
sisting [any  group  or  individual,  not 
part  of  a  country's  armed  forces]  in 
carrying  out  military  actixritiea  in  or 
agaifut  Nicaragua"  Representative 
BoLAiTD's  amendment  to  the  Harkin 
amendment,  which  evidently  was  simi- 
lar to  sense  of  the  House  language  in 
the  classified  aimex  to  the  intelligence 
authorization  bill  (P.L  97-269).  passed 
by  a  vote  of  411-0.  Prior  to  a  final 
House  vote  on  the  bill,  the  House  re- 
jected a  Harkin  amendment  to  the 
Boland  substitute  that  would  have 
barred  providing  funds  to  a  group  or 
individual,  not  part  of  a  country's 
armed  forces. 
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that  was  known  to  "have  the  intent  of 
overthrowing  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua or  of  provoldng  a  military  con- 
flict between  Nicaragua  and  Hondu- 
ras." 

The  Senate  subsequently  tabled  a 
hortatory  amendment  by  Seiuitor 
Dodd  that  declared  that  no  funds 
should  be  expended  in  support  of  the 
contras.  The  conference  later  adopted 
the  Boland  amendment,  there  being 
no  comparable  Senate  language.  Nei- 
ther the  conference  report  explana- 
tion nor  the  subsequent  floor  debate 
addressed  the  substance  of  the  final 
contra  aid  restriction. 


[CR8-3] 

B.  BOUSE  FLOOR  DEBAR  (It/S/SS) 


Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HAiann  Page 
73.  Immediately  after  line  16.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  aection: 

Sbc.  793.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  by  the  Central  InteHi- 
genoe  Agency  or  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  furnish  military  equipment,  military 
training  or  advice,  or  other  support  for  mili- 
tary aetlTities.  to  any  group  or  individual, 
not  part  of  a  country's  armed  forces,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  tliat  group  or  individual 
In  carrying  out  military  activities  In  or 
against  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mem- 
bers of  the  C(Hnmlttee.  news  reports  of 
late  coming  out  of  Central  America 
and  widely  distributed  in  the  U.S. 
press  and  the  press  abroad  clearly  in- 
dicate tliat  we  are  becoming  ever  more 
mired  into  the  Jungles  and  swamps  of 
Latin  America,  and  in  a  way  that  be- 
hooves us  here  to  call  a  halt  at  this 
time  to  what  we  have  been  doing  in 
Central  America.  In  Honduras,  we  are 
arming  the  old  Scunodsta  national 
guardsmen  who  have  encamped  along 
the  Nicaraguan  lx>rder  and  now.  with 
our  aid  and  support  and  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  our  Department  of  De- 
fense through  the  CIA,  these  Somocls- 
tas  are  armed  incursions  Into  Nicara- 
gua and  already  destabilizing  further  a 
very  tenuous  situation  in  that  Central 
American  region.  The  fact  that  we  are 
involved  Is  no  longer  even  open  to 
question.  The  New  York  Times  today 
in  their  editorial  headlined  their  edito- 
rial by  stating  it  is.  "The  worst  kept 
secret  war." 

The  Newsweek  magazine,  in  their 
cover  story,  on  November  8.  1982, 
called  it.  "America's  secret  war 
target— Nicaragua." 

Let  me  Just  quote  both  from  the 
Newsweek  article  and  from  another 
source  as  to  the  linkage  Involved  In 
our  supporting  the  old  Somodsta 
guardsmen.  The  Newsweek  article 
starts  off  by  talking  about  several  men 
standing  at  a  bar  in  Tegucigalpa,  and  I 
quote: 

The  smoky  bar  In  Tegucigalpa  was  a 
cousin  to  Rick's  Cafe  In  "Casablanca,"  a 
nightly  gathering  place  for  the  dangerous 
and  the  desperate  In  Honduras.  SQueesed 
Into  a  comer  one  evening  last  week  were 
four  Argentine  military  advisers,  speaking 
machine-gun  Spanish  and  occasionally 
stealing  furtive  glazKses  around  the  room.  A 
half-dosen  Americans  stood  In  a  loose  line  at 
the  bar.  drinking  beer  and  talking  too 
loudly  about  guns.  In  the  center  of  the 
room,  grouped  around  a  table  that  listed  far 
right,  were  seven  men  drinking  nun.  One  of 
them  wore  a  gold  earring.  He  explained  that 
the  seven  men  were  Nicaraguan  exiles  who 
belonged  to  various  factions  of  la  contra,  a 
band  of  counterrevolutionaries  trying  to 
topple  the  leftist  SandinlsU  regime.  They 
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««« iwdj  to  ■»«•  toward  MsBMua.  OM^ 
Um  bmd  mM.  "W«  JiMt  BMd  to  taMT  tram 
Tb*  Boa  tt^  Ifi  ttoM  to  lo."  Who  «m  Tb* 
Boar  TIM  atn  vtth  Um  MiTios  WM  lapar 

ttaBt  wtth  ■tapM  qowUom.  "Hct  Um  nun 

jou  eall  Ifr.  diiilwirtni'"  

Ttm  anvoF  in  viwtlan  «■■  John  D.  Macro- 
PCTi^^  Um  AaMrtoMi  ■iiilw—rtnf  In  HmmIu- 
iM.  Offletal  ■ooro*  told  Itaviveak  iMt 
;  that  N •sroponto  to  ovnraeainc  "p  aan- 
to  Bim.  train  and 


UMI 


■arUer  this  fall  a  ounnm  crew,  a 
mm  crew  tram  the  Canxtlan  Broad- 
eaatlnf  Corp..  was  In  HoDduraa.  tramp- 
tnc  around  the  hllla.  They  were  cap- 
tured by  aome  counterrevoluttoaarles 
and  taken  Into  one  of  the  Somodita 
iomiM  It  was  the  first  time  that  a 
group  of  newspeople  had  ever  altered 
one  of  the  Somodsta  camps  In  Hondu- 
ras. They  woe  held  ovetnli^t  and  re- 
iBMSd  the  next  day.  They  wanted  to 
fnm,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  do 

The  person  who  filed  the  story  with 
the  f>»««<«»"  BroadeasUns  Corp-. 
Oavln  Hewitt,  said  that  he  observed 
that  "the  camps  were  efficient,  most 
of  the  men  carried  American-made  li- 
lt rlflea,  they  had  radio  communlca- 
tkm  with  other  camps,  an  indlcaUon  of 
the  decree  of  organlntlon."  Then. 
they  stayed  overnight,  and  the  next 
day  they  met  the  commander  of  the 
base.  "He  Introduced  himself  as  Com- 
mander Lopes.  He  said  the  dedston  re- 
g^i-«ttng  the  fllminc  would  be  commu- 
nicated through  the  usual  channels, 
which,  to  our  surprise,  he  Identified  as 
John  Negroponte.  the  American  Am- 
bassadw.  We  were  later  to  be  Intro- 
duced to  a  German  businessman  called 
Ounther  Havlg  who  confirmed  the  em- 
bassy link.  lir.  Havlg  was  clearly  of 
some  seniority.  He  Indicated  over 
lunch  that  they  had  plenty  of  money 
which  he  said  everyone  knew  was 
ooming  from  the  CIA.  It  also  became 
apparent  that  we  would  never  be  al- 
lowed to  film." 

Time  fT«^g«««"*  also  In  a  separate 
story  again  talked  about  what  was 
going  on  In  Honduras  In  our  arming 
the  old  Somodsta  guards.  I  quote 
•gain  from  the  Time  magazine  artlde 
of  December  6: 

But  at  lome  point,  aooordtnc  to  a  VA.  In- 
tcQlgenoe  nuroe  In  Honduras,  the  UA 
started  to  lose  It  grip  on  the  entire  effort 
and  Its  goals.  The  PX>J(..  for  one  thing.  Is 
Interested  not  ]ust  In  Intimidating  the  San- 
dinlatas  but  In  starting  a  real  war  against 
meaiagua.  "We  wfll  start  to  pick  up  the 
tempo  before  December."  predicted  an 
FDJf.  official.  "We  will  be  in  Managua  by 
spring.* 

War  or  no  war.  the  operation  has  already 
bad  unfortunate  side  effects  on  Honduras' 
fragile  democracy.  After  years  of  mlUtary 
rule,  the  Hondurans  elected  Roberto  Suaso 
Cdfdova  last  January  as  their  first  civilian 
President  since  \VI\.  The  troubles  in  neigh- 
borbw  countries  have  given  Chief  of  the 
Aimed  Forces  OusUvo  Alvares  Martlnes  an 
excuse  to  extend  his  authority. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hasani 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  So.  we  find  that  the 
elected  dvlllan  government  In  Hondu- 
ras has  given  way  to  the  military  once 
sgaln.  But.  I  guess  the  real  mistake 
»ii»«L  we  are  ""t^*"!  Is  not  only  In 
doing  something  that  Is  dearly  Illegal, 
but  In  siding  with  perhaps  the  most 
hated  grotip  of  Nicaraguans  that  could 
exist  outside  of  the  borders  of  Nicara- 
gua, and  I  talk  about  the  Somodstas. 
Again.  I  quote  from  Time  magaslne: 

In  «>lto  of  all  lU  efforts,  Washington, 
inalcally  enough,  may  be  backing  the 
wrong  contras.  "They  are  making  the  big- 
gest irtTttI**'*  mistake."  observed  a  leading 
opposition  figure  of  the  Sandinistas  in  Ma- 
nagua. "The  Nlcaraguan  people  are  first 
aatl-Somodsta.  and  only  secondly  antl-Com- 
munlst." 

Again.  I  would  quote  from  the  News- 
week artide  In  showing  that  the 
people  that  we  are  supporting  are  the 
ones  that,  on  the  one  hand  unify  more 
th^n  anything  else  the  Sandinista  di- 
rectorate In  Nicaragua:  and  second, 
that  are  those  that  are  really  antithet- 
ical to  our  own  beliefs  and  what  we 
want  in  Central  America. 

As  a  result,  according  to  this  artlde, 
Mr.  Negroponte  Is  supporting  a  group 
of  vldouB,  cutthroat  murderers: 
"There  Is  no  question  that  Nicaragua 
Is  ripe  for  a  change,"  said  one  Europe- 
an observer  In  the  region,  "but  the 
United  States  is  supporting  the  only 
wrong,  the  only  truly  evil  alternative." 
Let  me  Just  quote  then,  last,  from 
the  New  York  Times  editorial  of 
today.  "The  Worst  Kept  Secret  War." 
In  the  Times  editorial.  It  correctly 
points  out  that: 

These  are.  to  begin  wtth.  lUegal  acUvlUes. 
The  Neutrality  Act  expressly  forbids  the 
raising  of  secret  armies  to  unseat  a  regime 
that  the  United  States  recognises  as  lawful. 
Flouting  that  law  Is  no  way  to  rally  the 
hemisphere  against  meddling  by  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua  In  other  nations'  conflicts. 

Even  If  these  secret  armies  were  never 
meant  to  l>e  used  in  a  big  way.  they  are  a 
dangerous  instrument  of  diplomacy. 

What  the  Times  Is  getting  to  here  is 
quite  possibly  that  the  Contras,  the 
Somodsta  Guards,  were  armed  by  the 
CIA  In  order  to  Interdict  the  alleged 
flow  of  arms,  from  Nicaragua  to  El 
Salvador.  What  the  Times  has  pointed 
out  Is,  even  If  you  do  that,  if  you  give 
people  with  a  poUtlcal  grudge  a  gun 
and  the  means  to  fire  It,  If  they  do 
they  are  Impossible  to  disown  once 
they  start.  Even  if  they  do  not,  they 
are  extremely  difficult  to  disband. 

a  1710 

What  has  happened  is  that  perhaps 
on  one  pretext  of  Interdicting  the  sup- 
posed arms  shipments  from  Nicaragua 
to  El  Salvador,  we  have  tinned  the  old 
Somodsta  Guards.  They  now  have  at 


least  10  campa.  They  have  somewhere 
between  5.000  and  10.000  people.  The 
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nifig«-«»*«  reports  differ,  but  we  are 
told  that  between  50  and  200  CIA  ad- 
visers In  Honduras  are  working  with 

What  they  are  doing  Is  nothing  more 
or  not>*ing  less  than  provoking  a  con- 
flict with  Nicaragua.  They  have 
crossed  the  border  into  Nicaragua. 
They  have  committed  atrodties  In  the 
■mall  town  of  San  Prandsoo  del  Norte. 
They  Invaded  the  town  and  took  some 
of  the  town's  people  down  to  the  local 
square  and  slashed  their  throats,  and 
after  they  withdrew,  they  identified 
themselves  proudly  as  counterrevolu- 
tionaries, members  of  the  old  Somo- 
dsta Gtiard,  and  they  swore  that  they 
would  be  back  to  topple  the  Sandinista 
regime. 

Let  me  Just  conclude  by  saying  that 
regardless  how  one  may  feel  about  the 
Sanding****  and  how  one  may  feel 
about  the  direction  the  Nlcaraguan 
Government  has  been  going,  what  we 
are  doing,  in  arming  and  supporting 
the  old  Somodsta  Guard  along  the 
Honduras  border  is.  No.  1,  clearly  Ule- 
gal.  No.  2,  If  you  do  not  like  the  Nlca- 
raguan Government,  there  probably 
would  be  nothing  you  could  do  to 
strengthen  their  hand  better  than 
supporting  the  very  hated  Somodsta 
Guards  along  the  Honduran  border. 
And,  third.  If  nothing  else,  what  my 
amendment  does  Is  it  says  that  we 
have  to  stop  all  of  the  arms  and  all  of 
the  money  used  to  arm  and  support 
these  people  who  are  not  part  of  the 
legitimate  armed  forces,  but  are  truly 
the  remnanta  of  the  evil,  murderous 
National  Guard. 

In  the  name  of  all  that  Is  right  and 
Just  and  decent,  we  should  end  our  in- 
volvement with  this  group. 

My  amendment  does  not  speak  to 
the  Honduran  military,  not  at  all.  It 
only  speaks  to  arming  those  Individ- 
uals who  are  not  part  of  the  country's 
regular  armed  forces  and  whc  use 
those  arms  to  Invade,  to  go  into  Nica- 
ragua to  seek  to  disrupt  the  Nlcara- 
guan Government. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  support  for 
this  amendment  to  prevent  our  becom- 
ing further  Intertwined  In  the  Jungles 
and  swamps  of  Central  America. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Habkih)  along  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  GsxasTAK)  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  UA  support  for  of- 
fensive military  or  paramilitary  oper- 
ations against  the  people  and  territory 
of  Nicaragua. 

The  legislative  record  should  be 
clear  at  the  outset  that  this  amend- 
ment is  not  Intended  to  Interfere  with 


gtandard  U.S.  intelllgenoe  gathering 
operations  in  Central  America  nor  Is  It 
Intended  to  prevent  U.S.  support  to 
coimtries  In  the  region  if  conf rented 
by  a  military  attack  from  Nicaragua. 
It  Is  important,  as  well,  to  point  out 
that  the  amendment  Is  not  directed 
against  U.S.  support  for  efforts  by  the 
Honduran  Government  to  interdict 
any  illegal  arms  traffic  flowing  from 
Nicaragua  to  other  countries  through 
Honduras. 

The  amendment  is.  however,  specifi- 
cally directed  against  the  type  of  activ- 
ity which  has  been  widely  reported  in 
the  VS.  press  and  on  which  the  ad- 
ministration refuses  to  conunent. 
Those  activities,  which  allegedly  In- 
dude  the  arming,  training,  and  advis- 
ing of  Nlcaraguan  exiles  by  American 
personnel,  reach  far  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable mandate  of  Intelligence  gath- 
ering or  defense.  Instead,  much  of  the 
publldy  available  evidence  appears  to 
suggest  that  tUs  administration, 
weary  of  Its  consistently  unproductive 
bilateral  diplomatic  efforts,  \b  now 
flirting  dangerously  with  an  overt — 
and  arguably  illegal— interventionist 
policy  toward  Nicaragua,  albeit  by 
covert  means.  Great  power  Interven- 
Uonism.  as  international  law  and  the 
lessons  of  history  for  both  East  and 
West  demonstrate,  is  an  idea  whose 
time  on  the  clock  of  history  has 
passed. 

Interventionist  activities  are  In 
direct  contravention  of  International 
law  and  the  legally  binding  treaty  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  under 
both  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  well  as  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States. 

For  example.  Article  2  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  states: 

AU  Members  shaU  setUe  their  intomaUon- 
al  disputes  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a 
manner  that  International  peace  and  securi- 
ty, and  Justice  are  not  endangered.  All  Mem- 
bers shall  refrain  In  their  International  rela- 
tions from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against 
the  territorial  integrity  or  political  Inde- 
pendence of  any  State  *  *  * 

Artide  18  of  the  GAS  Charter  sets 
forth  similar  obligations: 

No  SUte  or  group  of  States  has  the  right 
to  intervene,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any 
reason  whatever,  in  the  internal  or  external 
affairs  of  any  other  State.  The  foregoing 
principle  prohibits  not  only  armed  force  but 
also  any  other  form  of  interference  or  at- 
tempted threat  against  the  peraoiuOlty  of 
the  SUte  or  against  its  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  elements. 

Legality  aside.  It  would  appear  hypo- 
critical for  the  United  States  to  charge 
the  Nlcaraguan  Government  with  the 
export  of  subversion  and  terrorism  If, 
in  fact,  the  United  States  Is  engaged  In 
much  the  same  type  of  activity  against 
other  nations,  such  as  Nicaragua.  Such 
actions,  when  undertaken  by  a  super- 
power such  as  the  United  States,  are 
no  less  illegal  under  International  law 
than   when   undertaken   by   a  much 


smaller  and  poorer  nation  like  Nicara- 
gua. 

The  arguments  against  intervention- 
ist polides  are  not  only  philosophical 
and  legal:  they  are  deeply  praeticaL 
Great  power  interventionism  as  the 
last  two  decades  have  taught  us,  is 
simply  counterproductive.  This  was 
the  final  lesson  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  the  lesson  the  Soviets  are  learning 
for  themselves  in  Afghanistan  today. 
The  desire  of  peoples  to  make  their 
own  mistakes,  to  preserve  and  advance 
their  own  culture  and  way  of  life  is  un- 
quenchable. 

The  administration  is  erring  pro- 
foundly in  seeking  to  u>ply  military 
solutions  to  the  political  and  economic 
problems  of  Central  America.  Ameri- 
can military  Intervention  is  exactly 
what  the  leftists  In  Central  America 
want  in  their  own  efforts  to  more 
broadly  popularize  their  own  causes  of 
violence  in  the  name  of  Marxism. 
U.S.  military  Interventionism— either 
covert  or  overt— offers  extremist  ele- 
ments the  opportunity  to  turn  a  large- 
ly Marxist  oriented  campaign  Into  a 
nationalist  crusade  against  "yankee 
imperialism." 

U.S.  military  Interventionism  not 
only  broadens  the  popular  base  of  left- 
ist groups  but,  by  example,  helps  le- 
gitimize the  use  of  violence  and  armed 
force  to  accomplish  political  objec- 
tives. In  addition,  U.S.  support  for  in- 
surgent activities  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  tmdermines  the 
moral  underpinning  of  U.S.  policy 
against  the  use  of  force  by  armed  in- 
surgents elsewhere  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. Violence  simply  begets  more  vio- 
lence. 

The  apparent  decision  by  the  admin- 
istration to  resolve  through  force  what 
it  is  unable  to  accomplish  through  dip- 
lomatic channels  bodes  ill  for  the 
future  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  strikes 
many  of  us  that  long-term  American 
Interests  in  Latin  America  are  better 
served  by  an  increased  emphasis  on 
economic  aid  Instead  of  military  sssist- 
ance:  by  increased  reliance  on  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  distributing  food  sur- 
pluses rather  than  the  CIA  training 
secret  armies. 

Ironically,  Just  as  the  Cubans  are 
providing  weapons  with  destabilizing 
intent  to  Insurgent  groups  In  Central 
America,  so  they  are  sending  doctors, 
nurses,  teachers,  and  technicians  to 
coimtries  like  Nicaragua.  It  appears  as 
most  graphically  demonstrated  in 
these  latest  developments  Involving 
covert  action,  that  the  United  States  is 
responding  to  the  Cuban-Nicaraguan 
challenge  too  exclusively  with  the 
sword.  The  administration  risks 
making  a  grave  mistake  If  it  falls  to 
recognize  the  error  of  "staying  the 
course"  of  military  Involvement  in 
Central  America  and  continues  to 
overlook  our  own  Peace  Corps  as  per- 
haps our  most  potent  tool  for  protect- 


ing and  advancing  U.8.  Interests  in  the 
region. 

Sadly,  U.S.  support  for  covert  mili- 
tary opierations  appears  to  have  pro- 
vided a  convenient  pretext  for  the  Nlc- 
araguan Government  to  impose  heavy 
restrictions  internally  on  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  political  and  dvil  riiAxts  by 
the  democratic  elements  remaining  In 
Nicaragua,  both  In  the  business  as  well 
as  the  political  community.  Ironically, 
the  administration 
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has  Jeopardized  the  prospect  for 
achieving  Its  ultimate  objective  In 
Nicaragua  of  replacing  the  current 
Marxist  regime  with  an  authentically 
democratic  one  by  its  choice  of  covert 
military  means  to  that  end.  By  engag- 
ing in  confrontational  action  and  rhet- 
oric, the  United  States  Is  actively  con- 
tributing to  the  disappearance  of  the 
last  democratic  hope  for  that  country. 

Finally,  U.S.  covert  military  involve- 
ment in  Central  America  raises  again 
troubling  questions  related  to  the  au- 
thorities of  the  executive  branch 
under  the  War  Powers  Act.  The  War 
Powers  Act  nlay  not  precisely  have 
been  intended  to  t4>ply  to  situations 
where  retired  U.S.  military  or  intelli- 
gence officers  are  used  in  paramilitary 
or  military  operations.  But  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
dociunents  the  concern  that  the  law 
be 

*  *  *  to  prevent  secret,  unauthorised  mili- 
tary support  activities  and  to  prevent  a  rep- 
etition of  many  of  the  most  controversial 
and  regrettable  acUons  in  IndochlruL  The 
ever  deepening  ground  combat  Involvement 
of  the  United  States  in  South  Vietnam 
began  with  the  assignment  of  U.8.  "advis- 
ers" to  accompany  South  Vietnamese  unlto 
on  combat  patrols;  and  in  Laos,  secretly  and 
without  Congressional  authorisation.  U.S. 
"advisers"  were  deeply  engaged  in  the  war 
In  northern  Laos.  (Senate  Report  BS-220) 

cnearly  the  situation  confronting 
the  Congress  today  raises  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  administration  Is 
committed  to  a  policy  in  Central 
America  which  may  lead  to  a  violation 
of  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the 
War  Powers  Act.  Just  as  the  assign- 
ment of  official  UJS.  military  person- 
nel to  places  of  foreign  combat  carries 
significant  risks,  so  does  the  conduct 
of  secret  wars  by  secret  armies.  We 
can  hope  that  the  convert  activities  of 
our  CIA  or  Defense  Department  do 
not  provoke  a  full  blown  military  re- 
sponse from  the  Nlcaraguan  Armed 
Forces.  But  hope  under  the  circum- 
stances is  not  enough. 

Congress  should  act  today  to  hold 
the  administration  accoimtable  for  its 
activities  under  the  War  Powers  Act  as 
well  as  under  the  formal  treaty  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  proud  to  be  associated  with  this  re- 
sponsible effort  to  prevent  the  prolon- 
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gatlon  of  A  MrtoiM  foreign  poUey  blun- 
der by  our  eountry. 

Oonmon  mom  demuMk  that  we 
raject  a  poUey  of  deatabillntlon  dlreet- 
ed  ^r*"^  tbe  Oovemment  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

niat  poUey  will  result  In  cllplomatlff 
dtaaater  for  the  United  States,  and 
vases,  ptrttintlal  war  and  further  suf- 
ferliw  for  the  people  of  Central  Amer- 

lea. 

A  war  between  Honduras  and  Nica- 
lagua  will  mean  tragedy  for  the 
people,  and  the  likely  end  of  the  devel- 
oping ^tniiH>^»"<TF  In  Honduras. 

A  pollogr  of  destabniiatinn  offers  no 
goal  beyond  the  end  of  SandinlsU  Nk>- 
aragua.  I  can  see  no  benefit  In  these 
operatifflfw  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  or  furthering  their 
demoeratle  principles. 

It  te  absurdly  tncoosistent  that,  as 
the  united  States  continues  to  support 
mmtarOy  a  regtane  In  El  Salvador  re- 
spoiMlble  for  gross  human  rights  vlola- 
tkxM.  we  would  vend  taxpayer  dollars 
to  fund  operations  directed  at  destabl- 
liatwy  a  government  with  whom  we 
have  diplomatic  relations. 

The  Sandinlsta  government  Is  far 
from  perfect.  It  Is  not  the  government 
which  I  would  choose,  nor  Is  It  one 
under  which  I  would  like  to  live.  How- 
ever, the  Sandlnista  government  is  to- 
tally lacking  In  the  bloodthlrstlneas 
characterlstle  of  the  military  regime  in 
BSahrador. 

A  mindless  Inslstfnrp  upon  unques- 
tioning support  for  rightwlng  polltldal 
CMiMs  In  Imihx  America  has  undercut 
American  interests  in  that  region. 
Covert  operations  directed  against 
Nicaragua  will  destroy  the  remnants 
of  pro-American  elements  within  that 
country.  It  wlU  strengthen  hard  line, 
anti- American  elements. 

An  option  of  the  HarUn  amendment 
wHl  place  us  on  record  as  opposing  the 
•taeurdity  of  current  administration 
policy. 

Peace  Is  the  proper  objective.  Covert 
destabUiaatlon  is  not  the  means.  The 
key  is  negotiations— a  dialog  with  the 
Intent  to  terminate  hostilities  with  a 
negotiated  settlement. 

Clearly  that  Is  what  is  needed  be- 
tween Honduras  and  Nicaragua  today. 
Their  border  skirmishes  threaten  to 
launch  a  regional  war.  There  must 
also  be  larger  regional  discussion  in- 
volving those  countries  and  EI  Salva- 
dor to  agree  on  ending  all  acts  of  sub- 
version by  one  country  against  an- 
other. 

None  of  these  negotiations,  however, 
will  lead  to  a  lasting  settlement  in  my 
Judgment  unless  there  are  Internal  ne- 
gotiations in  each  of  El  Salvador,  Gua- 
temala, and  Nicaragua. 

In  El  Salvador,  a  negotiating  process 
must  indude  at  least  elements  from 
the  present  government,  including  the 
army,  and  the  FDR-FMLN.  In  Guate- 
mala, they  must  include  the  govern- 
ment, political  parties  not  presently 
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Msodated  with  the  government  but 
■till  in  Guatemala  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  guerrillas  (URNO)  and  allied 
political  groups  on  the  other.  In  Nica- 
ragua, a  similar  process  would  have  to 
Include  the  Sandlnista.  led  govern- 
ment and  both  exiled  and  in  country 
democratic  opposition  groups.  It  is  un- 
reasonable to  expect  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  at  this  time  to  accept  the 
reemergenoe  Into  politics  of  forces  as- 
sociated with  former  President 
Somosa. 

These  are  the  players  and  yet  in 
each  of  the  countries,  one  side  or  an- 
other wlU  not  sit  down  and  even  begin 
to  «^ifc  In  El  Salvador,  the  Oovem- 
ment backed  by  the  Reagan  admlnls- 
txation  will  only  discuss  how  to  allow 
the  parties  tied  to  the  FDR-FBOiN  to 
participate  In  elections  if  their  forces 
lay  down  their  guns.  No  mention  Is 
made  of  the  army  and  the  security 
forces  which  would  keep  their  guns 
and  who  over  the  course  of  3  years 
have  killed  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
supporters  of  these  groups,  the  pre- 
dnct  workers  of  these  parties. 

In  Guatelama.  the  Government  of- 
fered dialog.  It  is  now  silent.  The  guer- 
rillas there  and  their  associated  politi- 
cal groups  have  always  rejected  the 
offer. 

In  Nicaragua,  the  Oovemment  has 
on  and  off  dialog  with  political  parties 
still  inside  the  country,  but  routinely 
announces  it  will  not  negotiate  with 
Eden  Pastora.  the  leading  symbol  of 
resistance.  Pastora  has  yet  to  propose 
negotiation. 

The  reason  for  resistance  to  negoti- 
ate is  clear.  In  Latin  America  today,  a 
negotiated  settlement  will  receive 
widespread  international  support  only 
If  the  solution  Includes  elections.  The 
holding  of  free  and  genuinely  open 
elections  and  establishing  an  interim 
neutral  government  to  preside  over 
them  would  Involve  in  every  case  some 
surrender  of  power  or  the  prospect  of 
holding  total  power. 

The  Army  of  El  Salvador  has  ruled 
that  country  for  50  years.  It  has 
shared  some  little  power  with  some  ci- 
vilians. But  it  does  not  want  to  risk  a 
government  coming  to  power  with  the 
left  having  real  authority.  The  guerril- 
las In  Guatemala  apparently  desire 
total  victory  and  are  not  willing  to  give 
up  that  dream.  The  Sandlnista  leader- 
ship apparently  has  decided  that  al- 
though the  moderates  were  useful  In 
achieving  victory,  there  is  no  reason  to 
let  them  truly  compete  for  power  in  a 
democratic  manner. 

Those  are  unacceptable  positions. 
Those  who  hold  them  are  the  obsta- 
cles to  peace  In  Central  America.  They 
are  the  ones  who  are  opposing  politi- 
cal solutions  and  democracy. 

To  promote  negotiations  leading  to 
elections  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States.  To  encourage  others  to 
risk  their  power  or  their  dreams  of 


power  in  the  democratic  process  is 
what  our  diplomats  should  do. 

And  we  too  should  be  willing  to  lose 
some  of  our  influence  by  negoUatlng 
with  the  Cubans  an  agreement  on 
both  our  sides  to  limit,  if  not  elimi- 
nate, advisers  and  military  aid  going  to 
the  region. 

That  is  how  to  achieve  peace,  not 
covert  operations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  think  of  noth- 
ing more  mindless  or  insensitive  to 
international  relations  than  a  policy  of 
the  United  States  of  giving  military 
support  for  a  band  of  warriors  to 
Invade  another  country  with  which  we 
have  diplomatic  relations. 

How  can  the  administration  profess 
on  the  one  hand  to  be  advocating 
peace  through  this  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative,  and  on  the  other  hand,  be 
instlgatlnjB  war  by  arming  and  training 
a  group  of  people  committed  to  the 
violent  overthrow  of  a  government?  In 
this  country  we  would  call  them  revo- 
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lutlonaries  and  criminals,  but  when  it 
is  a  matter  of  Invading  Nicaragua,  the 
Reagan  administration,  provides  sup- 
port and  says  that  this  is  In  the  Inter- 
est of  democracy.  What  I  see  is  a  dan- 
gerous policy  leading  us  toward  mili- 
tary confrontation  in  a  region  of  the 
world  that  is  already  explosive,  that  is 
tom  with  Internal  conflict,  and  where 
we  are  surely  perpetrktlng  war  among 
countries  which  need  not  war  but 
peace,  which  need  to  feed  the  hungry 
and  need  to  rebuild  their  domestic 
economies. 

A  war  between  Honduras  and  Nica- 
ragxia  will  surely  be  the  result  of  our 
pollcy  of  arming  and  training  the  So- 
mocistas  and  encouraging  them  to  a 
violent  return  to  their  native  land,  and 
it  will  also  mean  the  likely  end  of  de- 
veloping democracy  in  Honduras. 
There  is  no  benefit  to  the  United 
SUtes  In  that  policy.  Surely  there  is 
no  benefit  to  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
or  to  the  people  of  Honduras. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Habkih)  and  I  visited  El  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua  earlier  this  year.  Business- 
men, some  of  whom  were  not  In  sup- 
port of  the  Sandinistas,  said  to  us: 
"When  your  government  talks  about 
arming  Somodstas  for  an  invasion  of 
our  country,  we  believe  them.  You  In- 
vaded us  three  times.  We  take  that 
threat  seriously.  But  if  that  should 
occur,  remember  that  we  will  fight  for 
our  homeland  whether  we  agree  with 
this  government  or  not." 

I  can  only  recall  a  parallel  in  1048  in 
Yugoslavia.  When  Stalin  wanted  to 
crush  Tito,  the  Yugoslav  people  resist- 
ed and  they  said,  "We  may  dislike  Tito 
100  percent,  but  we  hate  the  Russians 
105  percent  and  we  will  fight  them  to 
the  last." 

We  have  not  enamored  ourselves  to 
the  peoples  of  Central  America  and  of 


the  Caribbean.  We  should  have,  but 
we  have  not.  and  we  will  engender 
greater  resistance  by  following  this 
madness  of  a  policy.  T^ere  is  no  bene- 
fit In  It  for  us. 

We  should  be  putting  this  $17  mil- 
lion, or  however  other  millions  are  to 
be  committed  to  military  intervention 
in  Nicaragua,  to  a  peaceful  purpose. 
We  could  buUd  up  the  developing  co- 
operatives that  we  visited.  We  could 
build  up  the  rural  areas  of  that  coun- 
try that  need  to  grow  ckh^s  and  pro- 
vide food  and  income  for  their  people. 
We  could  build  up  the  rural  health 
clinics.  But  let  us  not  arm  others  for 
an  invasion  of  that  coxmtry.  It  will  be 
a  worse  mai^  on  the  honor  and  record 
of  America  in  Central  America  than 
anjrthing  we  have  done  thus  far. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  of  the 
Harkin  amendment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  funds  to  wage  clandes- 
tine warfare  against  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua. 

Fy>llowlng  the  widespread  publicity 
of  the  CIA's  Involvement  in  the  over- 
throw of  democratically  elected  Salva- 
dor Allende  In  1973,  the  Congress  em- 
powered committees  to  investigate 
U.S.  Intelligence  activities.  In  analyz- 
ing CIA  covert  operations,  the  commit- 
tees asked  the  following  questions:  Are 
covert  operations  Important  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  Stetes? 
Are  covert  activities  antithetical  to  our 
principles  and  ideas  as  a  nation?  Has 
the  Executive  resorted  to  covert  ac- 
tions to  avoid  bureaucratic,  congres- 
sional, and  public  debate?  If  revealed, 
will  covert  activities  damage  the  repu- 
tation of  the  United  States  through- 
out the  world,  and  limit  our  capacity 
for  ethical  and  moral  leadership? 

I  believe  that  if  these  questions  are 
asked  about  President  Reagan's  covert 
project  to  destabilize  or  overthrow  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua,  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  Congress  would 
overwhelmingly  reject  it. 

Covert  operations  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  cannot  be  justi- 
fied by  strict  national  security  criteria. 
The  Sandanista  government  has  never 
ccnnmitted  a  hostile  act  against  the 
United  States  or  U.S.  citizens.  Our  In- 
telligence sources  have  not  identified  a 
single  Nlcaraguan  fighting  in  El  Salva- 
dor, and  the  evidence  of  major  materi- 
al support  for  the  insurgents  is  not 
compelling.  Furthermore,  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Nicaragua  has  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed its  willingness  to  negotiate 
with  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Honduras  to  reduce  re- 
gional tensions  and  cooperate  in  pa- 
trolling its  borders  to  stop  further 
arms  which  may  flow  through  Nicara- 
gua. 

Indeed,  covert  operations  themselves 
may  endanger  U.S.  national  security. 
The  militarisation  of  the  Honduran 
border  and  the  involvement  of  the 


Honduran  military  in  cross-border 
raids  threatens  to  engulf  the  entire 
region  in  warfare.  Covert  operations 
have  undercut  the  position  of  pro- 
American  moderates  in  Nicaragua,  and 
strengthened  antidemocratic  elements 
in  Honduras  as  well. 

In  addition  to  being  unjustified  in 
terms  of  national  security,  the  tech- 
niques and  methods  of  the  present 
covert  operation  against  Nicaragua  are 
Incompatible  with  our  principles  and 
ideals  as  a  nation.  Arming,  training, 
and  supporting  the  degenerate  and 
hated  remnants  of  Somoza's  National 
Guard  is  a  fimdamental  perversion  of 
everything  our  country  stands  for. 

Finally,  it  seems  clear  that  covert 
operations  were  undertaken  to  avoid 
the  democratic  process  in  our  own 
country.  Public  opinion  polls.  new^Mi- 
per  editorials,  and  grassroots  activities 
indicate  overwhelming  opposition  to 
President  Reagan's  Central  American 
policies.  The  Congress  is  increasingly 
reluctant  to  appropriate  additional 
funds  for  military  aid  to  El  Salvador's 
armed  forces.  The  Congress  and  the 
American  people  favor  a  mediated  set- 
tlement to  Salvador's  bloody  struggle, 
and  have  no  desire  to  extend  that 
struggle  to  other  countries  in  the 
region. 

The  Church  committee  report  in  the 
other  body  concluded  that: 

Given  the  open  and  democratic  aasump- 
Uons  on  which  our  Bovemment  is  based,  the 
Committee  gave  aerious  thought  to  propos- 
ing a  total  ban  on  all  forms  of  covert  action 
.  .  .  The  most  basic  conclusion  reached  by 
the  CoBunittee  Is  that  oovert  action  must  be 
seen  as  an  exceptional  act  to  be  undertaken 
only  when  national  security  requires  It. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  CIA's  exceptional  act 
against  the  Government  of  Nicaragua, 
and  urge  your  support  for  an  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  it. 

D  1720 

Ms.  MIKUUSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  for  several  reasons.  I 
have  been  to  Honduras  and  I  have 
been  to  Nicaragua  and  feel  that  I  have 
some  understanding  of  this  issue. 

However,  the  first  reason  that  I 
want  to  support  the  amendment  is 
that  our  covert  activity  in  the  Hondu- 
ran-Nicaraguan  area  violates  an  inter- 
national agreement:  it  violates  the 
OAS  Charter,  article  18,  that  clearly 
states  that— 

No  state  or  group  of  states  has  the  right 
to  Intervene  directly  or  Indirectly  for  any 
reason  whatever  In  the  Internal  or  external 
affairs  of  any  other  sUte.  The  foregoing 
principle  prohibits  not  only  armed  force  but 
any  other  force  of  Interference  or  attempt- 
ed threat  against  the  sUte. 

So  we,  in  my  estimation,  are  in  viola- 
tion of  that  international  agreement. 


Second,  because  of  our  activity,  Hon- 
duras is  being  destabOiaed.  Honduras 
has  finally  had  the  first  democratic 
govertunent  in  over  10  years. 

While  Honduras  has  many  problems 
and  they  are  strugitfing  to  deal  with 
those  problems,  we  need  to  identify 
with  the  aspirations  and  needs  of  the 
Honduran  people  and  follow  the  pro- 
gram suggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  OaaasTAa).  We 
need  to  talk  about  land  reform.  We 
need  to  talk  about  health  care.  heU>ing 
in  education  and  the  development  of 
business.  Yet.  instead,  the  biggest 
business  we  are  funding  Is  military 
interventlonlsm. 

The  military,  strengthoted  by  esca- 
lating American  assistance,  has  used 
regional  turmoil  as  an  excuse  to 
extend  its  authority. 

The  Chief  of  the  Armed  Services. 
General  Alvarez,  has  obtained  consti- 
tutional changes  that  would  broadm 
his  power.  Honduran  politics  has  bem 
polarized  and  there  has  been  Increas- 
ing reports  of  human  rights  violations 
and  rightwlng  death  squad  activity. 

At  the  same  time  the  Honduran  For- 
eign Minister  was  q>eaking  of  peaceful 
accommodation  with  Nicaragua.  Gen- 
eral Alvarez,  thanks  to  our  encourage- 
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ment.  has  declared  that  Honduras  is 
locked  in  a  war  to  the  death  with  mcar 
ragua  and  called  for  a  military  alllanffie 
grouping  Honduras  with  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala  against  Nicaragua. 

Now  we  are  about  to  precipitate  a  re- 
gional war  In  Central  America.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  that  and  I  do  not  want 
to  see  us  cause  another  Vietnam. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  like  to 
speak  about  Nicaragua.  I  visited  Nk»- 
ragua  and  my  concerns  there  are  not 
that  the  Sandinistas  are  some  type  of 
saints,  that  we  should  overlook  aoftot 
of  the  problems  that  they  have  had 
and  the  problems  that  they  have 
caused,  nor  is  the  junta  some  group  of 
people  on  a  religious  mission  or  cru- 
sade. 

However,  one  thing  we  do  know 
about  Nicaragua  is  that  Somosa  was  a 
bully  and  that  he  was  a  crook  and  that 
he  was  a  thug  and  that  we  supported 
him.  As  a  result,  the  only  way  the  Nle- 
araguan  people  could  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  have  a  chance  for  life  in  their 
own  coimtry  was  to  laimch  a  national 
liberation  effort,  and  that  they  did. 

When  the  war  was  over,  what  did  we 
offer  to  the  Sandlnista  government  to 
stabilize  itself  and  grow?  I  asked  the 
Nicaraguans  what  we  offered  In  the 
area  of  health  care,  something  that  I 
have  a  sp^sial  expertise  in.  I  found  out 
that  while  the  c:ubans  brought  in  vac- 
cinations and  immtmlsatlons  and  sent 
in  nurses-mldwlves  and  physicians  to 
help  people  In  the  barrios,  there  is 
only  a  small  band  of  MaryknoU  ntms 
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4f^fttf  that  from  tb*  Amertean  ilde 
with  any  ABMriean  Idntlflcatlon. 

What  we  wen  lolnt  to  aend  in  la 
mitttary  medical  pereonnel  from 
Panama  to  run  their  hoeDltala. 

W^  would  that  not  Juit  be  iweU. 
our  mmtary  guya  nmnlnt  the  Nleara- 
guan  hoipltata.  Maybe  they  could  have 
told  them  how  to  order  a  CAT  aeanner 
and  let  third-party  reimburaemente. 
But  It  certainly  did  not  help  the  Nlca- 
racuan  people  where  one-third  of  the 
children  under  8  die  becauee  of  pcdlo. 
dterhea.  and  other  problcma. 

What  we  should  be  doinc  again  to 
Identifying  with  the  atniggka  of  the 
people.  Hie  rcaenm  there  are  national 
on  moveoaento  la  beeauae  we 
;  the  bulUea  and  we  lupport  the 

uae  they  my  they  are  antl- 

Oommunlat. 

Tlte  loaenn  you  have  national  llbera- 
tloQ  moveaaanta  that  are  to  the  left  Is 
tiBtnmff  tbey  are  the  only  ones  Identi- 
fying with  the  needs  of  the  people. 

We  made  this  mistake  in  China  40 
years  ago.  We  made  this  mistake  in 
Vietnam  and  we  made  it  throughout 
Asia.  For  Ood's  sake,  let  us  not  make 
this  same  mistake  In  Central  and  Latin 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Harkln 
amendment  and  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words  and  I  rise  to  speak  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

This  really  I  hope  will  not  be  read  as 
an  historic  day.  It  will  be  read  ss  an 
hMorle  day  if  we  vote  down  the 
Harkln  amendment  because  we  will  be 
openliw  up  ourselves  to  another  Vlet- 


Thls  wUl  not  happen  next  year  and 
It  win  not  happen  the  year  after,  but 
sooner  or  later,  as  we  arm  Somoaa's 
friends— and  he  was  a  thief  and  he  was 
a  thug  and  he  was  a  fascist  and  he  was 
ooRupt  He  took  out  of  that  country 
with  a  lot  of  American  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars that  were  given  In  aid  to  the 
people  of  that  country  and  not  to  him 
personally,  but  he  took  them  unto 
htanadf  personally. 

We  wOl  have  American  advisers  in 
there.  I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  started  in 
19M  with  36  airplane  mechanics. 

Jobs  Bramns  stood  on  the  floor  of 
the  UjB.  Senate  and  said  when  you 
send  these  mechanics  you  will  send 
the  American  flag.  When  you  send  the 
Amarican  flag  you  send  an  American 
eommltment  and  you  send  our  honor 
and  certain  things  wUl  happen. 

If  my  colleagues  read  the  speech  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. It  locAs  like  a  history  of  Vietnam 
except  it  was  written  In  advance. 

If  we  do  not  stop  the  CIA  now  from 
^.ngf^r*"g  in  covert  activities  to  over- 
throw a  government  of  another  coun- 
try we  will  be  involved  not  Just  only  in 
Nicaragua    but    throughout    Central 


America  beeauae  we  do  not  somehow 
understand  that  they  are  no  longer 
^f^T**nm  republics  owned  by  the  United 
Fruit  Co..  but  they  are  sovereign  na- 
tions that  are  run  by  the  people  of 
that  country. 

They  may  not  be  run  in  a  way  that 
we  would  like  but  then  this  adminis- 
tration Is  not  run  in  a  way  that  people 
in  this  country  like.  The  Carter  admln- 
iitratlon.  Democratic  administrations 
are  always  not  run  in  a  manner  that 
the  Republlcana  like.  But  that  is  Just 
the  way  of  life. 

But  it  is  their  country  and  It  Is  their 
government  and  we  have  no  business 
screwing  around  over  there,  causing 
trouble  that  Is  going  to  lead  this  coun- 
try into  military  adventurism.  It  will 
■tart  with  a  covert  activity  and  it  will 
progress  to  a  paramilitary  adventure. 
We  will  end  up  in  a  full-blown  military 
adventure  because  you  cannot  defeat 
anotho-  people  in  their  own  country 
and  that  is  something  we  should  have 
learned. 

I  strongly  urge  the  people  of  this 
body  of  this  committee  to  support  the 
Haikin  amendment  All  that  it  really 
■ays  is  that  the  CIA.  that  rogue  ele- 
phant, has  to  obey  the  law,  has  to 
obey  the  law.  They  are  taking  your 
constituents'  tax  dollars  and  my  con- 
stituents' tax  dollars  and  starting  trou- 
ble down  in  Central  America.  I  did  not 
give  them  that  authority  and  you  did 
not  give  them  that  authority  and  the 
people  of  this  country,  everyone  is 
worried  about  def  IdU  in  spending  and 
balanced  budgets. 

Let  us  chop  off  $17  million  or  $90 
million  here  and  save  It.  It  is  the 
wrong  thing  for  this  ooimtry  of  ours  to 
be  doing,  to  be  messing  in  the  affairs 
of  another  sovereign  nation. 

I  would  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Harkln  amendment 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  support  of  this 
amendment 

When  wiU  we  learn  from  our  past 
mistakes  of  military  intervention? 

When  will  we  learn  that  the  people 
of  the  world  are  not  stupid? 

I  object  to  Castro's  effort  to  bring 
down  governments  through  military 
means. 

I  believe  it  is  a  legitimate  objection. 

But  will  someone  please  tell  me  how 
we  can  possibly  say  that  it  Is  wrong  for 
Castro  to  do  something,  which  is  per- 
fectly all  right  if  it  is  d(me  by  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  commend  my  colleague  Tom 
HAaKni  for  this  amendment 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 
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Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant issue,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
an  expert  in  foreign  affairs.  But  I  have 
watched  the  proceedings  in  Congress 
for  many,  many  years  on  foreign  af- 
fairs issues  and  I  have  become  rather 
distressed  with  what  goes  on.  I  want  to 
speak  on  this  issue  beeauae  I  think  it  la 
critical  to  the  direction  of  our  foreign 
affairs  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  spoke  to  a  high  school  class  a  while 
back,  and  a  young  high  school  senior 
■aid  to  me,  "The  SovleU  are  really  In- 
volved in  a  lot  of  adventures  all  across 
the  globe,  aren't  they?" 

I  said.  "Tou  bet  they  are.  And  they 
do  not  Just  leave  their  fingerprints; 
they  leave  truck  tracks,  they  leave  uni- 
forms. The  fact  is.  they  are  Involved  in 
adventures  all  across  the  globe,  and 
they  do  meddle  all  across  this  globe, 
and  that  is  wrong.  But  the  fact  is. 
young  man.  so  does  America  meddle 
far  too  much  all  around  this  glot>e. 
The  fingerprints  of  this  coimtry  on  in- 
ternal affairs  of  other  nations  are  all 
over  the  history  of  American  foreign 
policy,  and  that  Is  wrong  as  well." 

About  a  year  ago  we  had  a  meeting 
up  in  the  Longworth  Building,  for 
Members  who  wanted  to  attend,  and 
the  former  Ambassador  to  El  Salva- 
dor. Ambassador  White,  said  to  a 
number  of  us  who  attended:  "You 
know.  I  cannot  prove  it.  but  you  listen 
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to  the  news,  your  read  the  things  that 
are  written  about  what  is  going  on 
down  in  Central  America,  and  those  of 
us  who  are  diplomats,  those  of  us  who 
have  been  Involved  in  the  foreign  serv- 
ice learn  to  pick  up  hints  about  what 
is  happening."  He.  said.  "I  cannot 
prove  it  but  all  of  the  things  that  I 
see  and  read  teU  me  that  there  is  a  de- 
stabillsatlon  effort  going  on  down  in 
Nicaragua  sponsoi  ed  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment." 

Well,  about  6  or  8  months  later,  re- 
ports started  creeping  up  In  the  news- 
papers, in  the  magazines,  that  yes. 
Indeed,  there  are  destabillzation  ef- 
forts, there  are  covert  actions  down  in 
that  region  of  the  coimtry  by  the  CIA 
of  the  United  SUtes.  And  I  think  it  is 
wrong. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  do  not 
have  vital  interests  aroimd  this  globe. 
We  do.  But  I  support  the  Harkln 
amendment  I  think  the  Harkln 
amendment  makea  good  sense.  The 
Harkln  amendment  does  not  prohibit 
legitimate  intelligence  gathering  by 
this  country. 

We  do  have  vital  Interests  in  Central 
America.  I  do  not  think  anybody  ques- 
tions that  And  our  Interests  in  Cen- 
tral America  are  not  always  in  concert 
with  the  Interesta  of  thoae  who  now 


govern  Nicaragua.  I  do  not  think  any- 
body qucatlons  that  either.  But  the 
fact  that  our  interests  are  not  in  con- 
cert with  thoae  who  now  govern  Nica- 
ragua does  not  Justify  attempU  by  our 
Government  covert  attempts  or  overt 
attempts,  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  and  I  think  that  is 
what  this  question  is  all  about 

I  support  the  Harkln  amendment  It 
makea  good  sense.  It  puts  this  country 
ba^  on  a  course  of  foreign  policy  that 
makes  sense  for  otu*  future  and  the 
future  of  the  world. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  wOl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments, and  I  Just  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  appreciate  his  state- 
ment I  think  that  the  important  Issue 
is  whether  or  not  the  United  States 
should  be  Involved  in  covert  or  overt 
acttons  toward  the  nation  of  Nicara- 
gua, and  I  think  the  Harkln  amend- 
ment addresses  this  in  a  positive  way.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
appreciate  that.  And  let  me  Just  say.  in 
conclusion,  that  there  are  those  who 
will  stand  up  and  say.  "Well,  my  God, 
we  do  have  vital  interests  down  there 
and  we  ought  to  protect  those  vital  in- 
terests." 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  ought 
not  protect  our  vital  Interests  around 
this  ^obe.  I  am  saying  that  the  fact 
that  the  other  governments  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  same  things  that  our  Gov- 
ernment does,  does  not  Justify  the  UJ3. 
Government  to  be  involved  in  covert 
actions  to  destabilize  or  overthrow  for- 
eign governments.  I  think  that  the 
record  of  the  1960'8  and  the  1970's 
shows  us  that  we  have  got  foreign  poli- 
cies, covert  foreign  policies,  that  we 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  I  think  this 
body  is  starting  to  recognize  that,  and 
I  think  this  body  is  going  to  steer  us 
on  a  course  of  a  better  foreign  policy 
by  telling  us  that  we  should  not  be  In- 
volved in  that  kind  of  activity,  particu- 
larly now  in  Central  America  and  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  8TUDD6.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts.  

Mr.  STUDD8.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement  and  I  would  like  to 
«ir^«**  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
thoae  who  have  qwken  thus  far  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Let  me  Just  say  that  the  operations 
in  question  are  not  covert.  They  are  on 
the  front  page  of  the  papers  of  this 
NaUon.  They  are  poUtically  Inept 
They  will  backfire.  They  wOl  be  what 
the   State   Department   calls,   in   Its 


unique  language,  counterproductive. 
They  are.  as  has  beoi  pointed  out  a 
clear  violation  of  intemaUonal  law. 
and  they  will  not  work.  They  are 
doomed  to  faUure.  Otherwise,  they  are 
a  perf  ecUy  fine  Idea. 

If  I  may  Impose  upon  the  gentle- 
man's time  for  about  30  seconds  to 
read  a  sUtement  made  by  Walter 
Uppmann  21  years  ago,  immediately 
after  the  failure  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in- 
vasion, Llppmann  pointed  out  at  that 
Ume  that  the  failure  of  the  CIA  in- 
volvement in  fomenting  that  invasion 
was  Inevitable  because  it  was  inconsist- 
ent with  the  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  it  wai.  in  conflict  with 
every  notion  that  we  as  a  nation  have 
about  the  proper  method  of  achieving 
political  change.  Llppmann  wrote: 

The  ultimate  reason  why  the  Cuban  affair 
was  Inoompetent  ts  that  it  was  out  of  char- 
acter, like  a  cow  that  tried  to  fly  or  a  fish 
that  tried  to  walk.  It  follows  that  In  the 
great  struggle  with  communlam,  we  must 
find  our  strength  by  developing  and  apply- 
ing our  own  principles,  not  In  shanrtonlng 
them.  I  am  very  certain  that  we  shall  have 
the  answer  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  If,  but  only 
if.  we  stop  being  fascinated  by  the  cloak  and 
dagger  business  and.  being  true  to  ourselves, 
take  our  own  principles  seriously. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Harkln-Oberstar  amendment  to 
prohibit  UJ3.  support  for  covert  oper- 
ations directed  against  Nicaragua. 
These  operations  are: 
First,  not  covert:  one  of  the  burdens 
of  a  free  society  is  that  the  people 
have  both  the  right  and.  often,  the 
ability  to  keep  their  government  from 
carrying  out  foolish  and  destructive 
activities  in  their  name,  and  with  their 
money. 

Second,  ppUtlcally  inept  for  they 
have  generated  a  propaganda  bonanza 
for  the  radical  left,  an  exciise  for  a 
military  buildup  in  Managua,  and  a 
growing  threat  of  regional  war.  They 
have  shifted  the  focus  of  world  atten- 
tion from  Nicaragua's  errors  in  policy 
to  ours  and  contributed  to  a  political 
atmosphere  inside  that  country  within 
which  moderate  and  democratic  ele- 
ments cannot  long  survive. 

Third,  a  clear  violation  of  interna- 
tional law;  they  violate  fundamental 
provisions  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  the 
GAS  Charter,  and  numerous  other 
international  agreements.  In  support- 
ing covert  military  action  against  Nica- 
ragua, we  are  guilty  of  precisely  what 
we  have  accused  the  Nicaraguans  of 
doing  with  respect  to  El  Salvador,  and 
we  are  demonstrating  the  same  atti- 
tude toward  international  law  for 
which  we  strongly— and  Justly— criti- 
cize the  Soviet  Union. 

Fy>urth.  doomed  to  fall:  the  United 
States  is  grievously  in  error  if  it  be- 
lieves it  can  place  a  group  of  thugs  and 
murderers— for  this  is  what  the  ex-Na- 
tional Guardsmen  and  their  allies 
are— back  in  power  In  Managua.  The 
world  \B  not  that  simple  any  more.  The 
question  of  who  should  hold  power  in 


Nicaragua  is  a  question  for  Nicara- 
guans themselves  to  decide. 

Back  In  1961.  foUowIng  the  Bay  of 
Pigs.  Walter  Llppmann  wrote  a 
coliunn  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
failure  ot  that  expedition  was  inevita- 
ble, because  it  was  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  the  American  peoide. 
He  wrote  that  we  should  not  attempt 
such  things,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
undermining  foreign  governments 
through  secret  military  operations  is 
not  something  at  which  we  are  very 
good.  We  cannot  keep  them  secret 
and.  as  a  people,  we  know  they  are 
wrong.  They  conflict  with  every 
notion  we  have  about  the  proper 
method  of  achieving  political  change. 

There  are  Americans  who  might 
argue  that  Llppmann  was  wrong,  and 
that  actions  such  as  those  we  are  now 
supporting  in  Nicaragua  are  consistent 
with  U.8.  values  and  Interests,  but  I 
suggest  that  those  holding  that  cyni- 
cal view— and  I  suq^ect  most  of  them 
have  spent  far  too  much  of  their  lives 
in  Washington— have  lost  touch  with 
the  people  In  whose  name  this  Gov- 
ernment is  supposed  to  act 

I  commend  the  gmtleman,  and  I 
thank  him  for  yielding. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  L 
too.  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statements  and  Join  him 
in  his  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  set  up  the 
Peace  Corps  in  South  and  Central 
America.  I  can  tell  you  that  this  kind 
of  effort  appearing  on  the  front  page 
revives  all  of  the  q;>ecter  of  American 
imperialism  in  the  Americas  and  will 
indeed  redound  to  the  great  benefit  of 
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the  Communists  who  feed  off  of  the 

kind  of  Instability  that  is  created. 

I  think  the  Harkln  amendment,  of 
which  the  gentleman  is  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors,  is  an  absolutely  correct  re- 
sponse, and  I  hope  it  will  receive  the 
support  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  authors  of  this  amendment  Cra- 
gressmen  Habkxh,  I^ach  and  Oaa- 
STAH.  for  their  efforts  to  help  f<Hve  a 
sound  U.S.  policy  toward  Nicaragua 
and  Central  America. 

Recent  press  reports  have  confirmed 
that  up  to  200  CIA  personnel  are 
arming,  advising  and  training  Nicara- 
guan  exiles  (including  members  of 
former  President  Somoza's  National 
Guard)  in  a  concerted  and  costly 
effort  to  destabilize  the  Nlcaraguan 
Government  The  WashlngUm  Post 
has  estimated  the  cost  of  this  project 
to  be  $19  million. 

These  covert  activities  are  the  heart 
of    Reagan    administration    policies 
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totmrd  Oontnl  America  which  are 
rtwTrtalgh*^.  rwkteM.  VOmstl  and 
eotintar  to  our  Nation's  interests  In 
every  respect. 

This  poUey  contradicts  President 
Reatan's  stated  goal  of  thwartlnc 
Soviet  expaoaloalsm  In  Central  Amer- 
ica, m  Nicaragua,  we  are  drirlng  Nica- 
ragua Into  the  hands  of  the  commu- 
nists. Other  Latin  American  countries 
wOl  eaehew  United  States  association 
for  fear  of  interfersnoe  In  their  inter- 
nal attain. 

Far  from  promoting  stability  In  Cen- 
tral America,  this  covert  operation 
fuels  the  chaos  that  has  gripped  the 
It  creates  border  iWrmlshes. 
hoctlUtlss    and    further 

Central  America.  Indeed, 

no  poUey  could  more  increase  the  poe- 
ribOlty  of  regional  oonflagratkm. 

Our  present  Involvement  against 
Nicaragua  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
President's  desire  to  weaken  the  hard- 
line anti-American  elements  in  the 
Banttlnlft*  government.  If  anything. 
the  administration's  support  of  covert 
maneuvers  has  strengthened  these 
forces,  undermined  the  efforts  of  the 
democratic  opposition  In  Nlcaracua. 
and  diminished  the  prospects  of  any 
potential  political  recooctllatlon  be- 
tween pollUcal  groups  in  Nicaragua. 

The  Reagan  adminlstratim's  policies 
will  also  weaken  a  fragile  democratic 
ally  in  Coitral  America:  Honduras.  We 
have  polartaed  Hcmduran  politics  and 
loAed  that  nation  into  a  war  footing 
with  Nicaragua,  resulting  in  an  in- 
creased authoritarian  climate,  greater 
poverty,  and  instability.  The  long- 
range  effects  of  our  covert  operations 
may  include  rising  dissent  and  anti- 
American  sentiments  in  Honduras.  In 
short,  we  are  forcing  that  nation  down 
the  same  path  traveled  by  Iran,  and 
Nicaragua  itself,  and  may  aoon  find 
ounetves  opposing  a  new  Honduran 
government  alined  with  Moscow. 

The  administration  seeks  to  enhance 
U.8.  prestige  and  influence  in  Central 
America,  yet  our  covert  maneuvers 
have  discredited  our  Government  and 
dlsmajred  our  allies.  It  has  bolstered 
anti-American  elements  throughout 
the  region  and  validated  Soviet  claims 
that  we  are  willing  to  violate  interna- 
tional law— specif  Ically  the  Charters  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States— in  our  efforts 
to  topple  governments. 

^^wtat»mA  of  pursulng  this  dangerous 
and  Illegal  course,  we  should  formu- 
late policies  which  stress  peace,  de- 
mocracy, development  and  conciliation 
among  oppoalng  forces  in  Central 
jiTnmrii^  Nlouragua  has  Indicated  its 
wllllnipiess  to  negotiate,  yet  incredibly 
the  Reagan  administration  has  reject- 
ed those  overtures,  opting  instead  for 
destahilhtlng  military  solutions.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 
ment to  mohlblt  UA  backing  for 
covert  military  and  paramilitary  oper- 
ations in  Nicaragua. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  of  the  reaatms 
that  my  colleagues  have  dted,  I,  too, 
rise  in  support  of  the  Harkln  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  it  is  most  important  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  makes 
Its  feelings  known  about  whether  or 
not  we  are  to  engage  in  covert  action 
in  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  else- 
where in  Latin  America. 

For  some  months  now  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  speculation  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  has  been  engaged  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  whether  or  not  we 
have  been  hiring  Argentinians  to  train 
individuals  In  Honduras,  whether  or 
not  runways  were  being  extended  or 
not  being  extended  for  the  purposes  of 
action  in  Nicaragua,  whether  or  not 
we  have  been  supplying  arms,  or 
whether  or  not  we  have  been  supply- 
ing third  party  arms  so  that  they 
could  then  give  their  arms  to  the 
Somoaa  allies. 

I  think  what  is  clear  now  is  that  no 
longer  can  you  as  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  fall  to 
req>ond  to  the  demands  of  the  Harkln 
amendment  because  you  do  or  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  activity,  covert 
activity,  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica against  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua is  taking  place. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  this  Con- 
gress had  better  go  on  record  in  get- 
ting control  of  those  agencies  who 
have  convinced  the  White  House  to 
substitute  covert  action  for  policy,  to 
substitute  covert  action  for  diplomacy, 
and  take  an  action  that  without  the 
express  consent  of  this  Congress  is  in 
fact  illegal,  unethical  and  against  the 
best  interests  of  this  country. 

It  is  no  longer  speculation  about  the 
use.  direct  and  Indirect  use,  of  Ameri- 
can personnel  and  money  for  this 
effort.  And  for  that  reason,  it  is  most 
important  that  the  Harkln  amend- 
ment be  supported. 

Very  often  Members  get  up  here  and 
they  suggest  that  we  are  approaching 
another  Vietnam,  that  If  we  do  not  do 
something,  we  will  all  look  back  In 
horror.  Well,  I  will  suggest  to  you  that 
perhaps  today  is  that  day  when  you 
can  vote,  perhaps  today— in  fact,  today 
is  the  day— when  you  can  vote  either 
to  continue  covert  action,  to  continue 
the  indirect  action  of  this  country  in 
the  affairs  of  Nicaragua,  on  the  border 
of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  or  you 
can  vote  to  terminate  that  action.  The 
fact  that  this  action  is  taking  place  is 
no  longer  speculation.  I  assure  you  it 
is.  And  I  assure  you  that  today  is  the 
vote,  if  you  seek  not  to  apologize  for 
what  is  already  taking  place  at  a 
future  date,  if  you  seek  to  go  back  to 
your  constituents  and  tell  them  that 
in  fact  you  discharged  your  Job  as  a 
duly  elected  Member  of  this  body,  be- 
cause  imllke   the   congressional   pay 


raise,  where  some  people  were  able  to 
go  home  and  say,  "I  did  not  know 
what  was  in  the  legislation."  we  know 
what  is  in  this  legislation  now.  we 
know  that  there  is  money  in  here  to 
disrupt  the  duly  formed  government 
of  a  sovereign  coxmtry  that  this  ad- 
ministration does  not  happen  to  agree 
with,  but  nevertheless  it  is  illegal  to 
engage  in  armed  action  against  those 
individuals  and  against  that  govern- 
ment, but  the  money  Is  in  this  legisla- 
tion, the  activities  are  taking  place, 
the  press  knows  about  it,  the  world 
community  luiows  about  it,  the  Ameri- 
can Government  knows  about  it.  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  knows 
about  it. 

Now.  the  issue  is:  Do  you  want  to  let 
it  continue?  Or  do  you  want  to  stop  it? 
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You  are  now  on  notice.  This  Is  not 
speculation  about  another  Vietnam. 
This  is  a  first  step  of  our  Vietnam. 
Some  of  us  came  here  to  stop  Viet- 
nam. And  here  is  a  chance  to  stop  the 
new  one.  The  action  is  taking  place, 
the  money  is  being  spent,  the  advisers 
are  being  sent,  payments  to  third  par- 
ties are  talcing  place,  sales  to  one  gov- 
ernment, military  sales  to  one  govern- 
ment are  taking  place  so  those  arms 
can  tw  sent  to  the  Sandanistas,  and 
our  hands  are  supposedly  clean. 

Our  hands  are  not  clean,  they  can 
never  be  clean  until  you  recognize  the 
Harkln  amendment  for  what  it  is.  It  is 
an  opportunity  for  those  of  us  who 
time  and  again  have  expressed  that 
concern  about  this  country  drifting 
into  war,  about  this  country  drifting 
into  a  position  a  whole  generation  died 
for.  that  a  country  found  untenable, 
that  chased  a  President  of  the  United 
States  from  office,  I  think  now  there 
is  a  decision. 

This  is  not  Just  some  other  amend- 
ment dealing  with  somebody's  con- 
cerns about  our  intervention  in  the 
Third  World.  This  is  the  last  opportu- 
nity you  will  hav'>  of  this  Congress  to 
cut  off  an  unaccei-table  and  illegal  and 
an  immoral  action.  And  I  would  hope 
that  the  Members  would  all  support 
the  Harkln  amendment. 

[CRS-lOl 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  so  far  is 
rife  with  repeated  references  to  the 
past  horrors  of  the  Vietnam  war.  We 
Just  heard  from  a  forceful  speaker 
from  California  the  word  "Immoral" 
applied  to  our  efforts  in  Vietnam.  Im- 
moral my  assets. 

First,  before  I  address  myself  specifi- 
cally to  this  terribly  flawed  amend- 
ment, which  I  vigorously  oppose,  let 
me  address  myself  to  a  weird  and 
tragic  phenomenon  in  this  House, 
without  impugning  anybody's  motives. 


but  taking  notice  of  and  analyzing  the 
deafening  silence  that  I  have  noticed 
for  6  years  coming  from  the  more  lib- 
eral Members  on  the  other  side  about 
the  gut-ripping  atrocities  being  com- 
mitted in  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  Viet- 
nam now  and  for  the  last  7  years  since 
we  puUed  out.  Certainly  not  all  the 
Memlters  on  the  other  side  are  sOent, 
only  the  most  liberal,  our  most  highly 
decorated  Vietnam  veteran  sits  on  the 
majority  side,  Mr.  Don  Bailxt,  and  he 
regularly  reminds  this  body  of  the  cur- 
rent agony  of  Vietnam.  Yesterday  he 
spoke  passionately  of  the  rioting  this 
month  in  Saigon,  now  sadly  called  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  City,  and  about  how  this  ri- 
oting for  freedom  went  almost  without 
reference  in  American  prestige  media. 
DoH  told  this  House  how  the  story  was 
buried  In  the  back  of  the  Washington 
Post 

Now,  why  is  it  that  I  have  never 
heard  a  speech— one  may  have  been 
made  but  I  have  never  heard  it— from 
Mr.  Hiuuczif.  Mr.  Millkr,  Mr.  Dbl- 
LOiis.  some  of  the  more  committed  lib- 
eral speakers  on  the  other  side,  about, 
for  example,  the  vicious  and  brutal 
genocide  of  2  million  iimocent  men. 
women,  and  children  in  Cambodia. 
How  is  it  that  only  George  McGovem, 
a  former  liberal  Member  of  the  other 
body  was  the  only  Member  or  former 
Member  who  midway  throughout  that 
awful  genocide  of  almost  2  million 
people,  condemned  it.  He  was  so  dls- 
trau^t.  that  he  luged  the  United 
States  of  America  to  invade  Cambodia 
to  stop  the  massive  killing.  He,  of 
course,  was  condemned  by  the  Tom 
Haydens  and  Jane  Fondas  of  the 
world. 

Only  Joan  Baez,  of  antiwar  fame, 
seemed  to  be  equally  upset  about  that 
genocide. 

How  is  it  that  we  hear  nothing  from 
House  lil>erals  about  inhumanity  to 
mankind  that  is  going  on  in  Vietnam 
today.  Nightmares  such  as  Soviet 
poison  gas.  "Red  Rain"  and  "Yellow 
Rain"  being  used  on  civilians  in  Laos 
and  Kampuchea.  This  is  a  war  crime. 
The  red  rain  poiscm  gas  and  the  blue 
rain  nerve  gas  being  used  against  free- 
dom fighters  in  Afghanistan,  how  is  it 
that  we  hear  nothing  from  you  liberal 
moralists  on  the  other  side.  How  about 
you  fast-si>eaklng  liberals.  Just  once, 
talking  about  the  600,000  boat  people 
who  did  not  make  it,  who  died  on  the 
South  China  Sea  by  drowning,  shark 
attach  dehydration,  and  n4>e-murder. 

The  boat  people  survWors  in  those 
wretched  refugee  camps  have  a  motto, 
more  a  prayer,  "Some  of  us  are  here 
and  free,  the  rest  are  with  God  and 
free  forever."  How  about  Just  once. 
Just  once,  a  liberal  making  a  1-mlnute 
speech  for  "the  wretched  refuse  of 
those  teeming  shores,  the  tempest 
tossed." 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 


Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  will 
yield  briefly  and  then  I  will  yield  more 
extensively,  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BX7RTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  not  our  Government  that  is 
doing  it.  It  is  not  our  Congress  that 
ratifies  that.  It  is  not  our  taxpayers 
that  are  paying  for  it.  That  is  why. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Inter- 
esting point.  Except  that  does  not  pre- 
clude you  or  any  other  liberal  getting 
up  on  your  feet  in  righteous  indigna- 
tion to  condemn  the  genocide  or  the 
war  between  Vietnam,  one  Communist 
conquerer  against  their  former  ally 
Communist  China  who  invaded  them. 
It  does  not  prevent  you  from  con- 
demning the  brutality  to  the  boat 
people  and  the  unnecessary  deaths  of 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  women  and 
children. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  wlU  Intro- 
duce an  amendment  to  prohibit  funds 
from  this  bill  going  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  What  is 
that  supposed  to  mean  nonsensical.  I 
do  not  yield. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Would  you 
accept  that  amendment? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  No;  I  do 
not  accept  nonsensical  amendments 
and  I  wlU  teU  you  why.  What  in  hell 
or  heaven  precludes  anybody  from 
your  side  ending  this  damnable  deaf- 
ening silence,  your  refusal  to  condemn 
the  human  rights  violations  by  Com- 
munist regimes  or  the  Soviet  poison 
gas  atrocities  taking  place  now  In  four 
countries  across  the  globe.  All  the 
speeches  and  continuing  references 
about  the  illegality  and  immorality  of 
UJ3.  involvement  in  Vietnam  rings 
hollow  and  foul  as  long  as  you  main- 
tain your  silence  about  Communist 
brutaUty. 

I  support  Mr.  Bailet's  and  President 
Reagan's  remarks  about  our  Vietnam 
efforts,  that  whatever  we  did  wnmg,  it 
was  a  noble  cause,  and  at  least  we 
tried.  We  tried  to  keep  freedcnn  alive 
in  one  more  remote  comer  of  the 
globe.  That  noble  effort  has  been  vin- 
dicated by  the  worst  predictions  of  a 
bloodbath  coming  true.  The  unbeliev- 
able brutality  that  exists  in  Southeast- 
em  Asia  at  this  very  moment  screams 
out  for  condemnation,  and  for  humble 
apologies  to  our  fighting  men  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  living  and  dead,  who 
tried  and  tried  to  prevent  the  holo- 
caust of  the  1970's,  of  the  1980's. 

Now.  let  us  analyze  the  Haikln 
amenchnent  and  why  I  am  against  it. 

Without  trying  to  twist  its  Intent  or 
meaning,  for  clarity  let  me  leave  out  a 
few  key  phrases  such  as  "the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency"  and  Just  read 
several  phrases  to  show  the  mischief 
that  could  be  reaped  from  this  amend- 
ment. 

None  of  the  funds  provided  In  this  set 
may  be  used  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  furnish  advtoe  to  sny  individusl  for  the 


puipoae  of  sssistinr  that  individual  to  cany 
out  military  activities  Inside  a  coimtry. 

Now,  since  the  Mujadeen  freedom 
fighters,  who  are  operating  out  of 
Pakistan,  are  not  part  of  the  military 
puppet  forces  of  the  phony  Commu- 
nist government  in  Kabul  In  Uie  tmoe 
sovereign  country  of  Afghanistan, 
does  the  intent  of  the  Harkln  amend- 
ment mean  that  If  scmeone  at  the  De- 
fense Department  gives  advice  to  a 
Mujadeen  freedom  fighter  about  how 
to  blow  up  some  Soviet  Mll-8  "Hind" 
helicopters  that  are  flying  poison  gas 
missions  against  the  humble  tribes 
people  in  the  Afghanistan  hills,  that 
we  can  expect  another  Harkln  amend- 
ment against  those  freedom  fighters 
next  week? 

If  we  are  going  to  write  foreign 
policy  in  this  Chamber  for  our  Nation. 
I  suggest  that  Mr.  HARKm.  since  he 
has  traveled  several  times  to  Nicara- 
giia,  traveled  to  Afghanistan  and  Paki- 
stan as  I  have  done  to  see  if  there  is 
any  type  of  anti-Communist  freedom 
fighter  on  the  face  of  the  planet  that 
he  would  not  try  to  block  tmm  receiv- 
ing our  advice  or  aid. 

I  cannot  believe  since  the  capital 
city  of  San  Salvador  is  closer  to  south- 
em  California,  than  is  Washlngt<»i. 
D.C..  to  southern  California,  that  only 
a  handful  of  Members  have  ever  bem 
down  to  Central  America,  and  only 
one  of  us  has  been  down  there  more 
than  twice,  me.  I  have  been  there  four 
times.  Some  of  you  have  furtively  tip- 
toed up  to  the  Honduran  border  with 
El  Salvador,  sponsored  in  your  Journey 
by  groups  with  an  obvious  bias,  but  re- 
fused to  go  to  El  Salvador,  to  be 
briefed  first  hand  on  Nicaraguan  in- 
volvement with  the  terrorist  killing  in 
that  coimtry.  Why?  I  have  taken  my 
son  and  later  my  wife  down  to  El  Sal- 
vador. It  is  not  dangerous  if  you  obey 
our  Embassy's  security  rules. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  DoRHAH)  has  expired. 

(By  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Douiah 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Now.  I 
ask  you.  Are  there  Members  in  either 
party  that  would  like  to  disenfranchise 
here  in  Washingttm.  D.C..  the  govern- 
ments in  exile  of  Latvia.  Estonia,  or 
Lithuania?  How  about  a  Haridn 
amendment  denying  Defense  or  CIA 
advice  to  them?  I  would  hate  to  pull  a 
Senator  Biobk  type  quiz  on  smne  of 
the  more  intelligent  Memlsers  of  this 
House  to  find  out  If  they  even  know 
that  we  allow  and  recognize  govem- 
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ments  in  exile  for  those  three  small 

captive  nation  Baltic  States. 

Suppose  some  Ukrainian  freedom 
fighter  (the  Ukraine  has  a  vote  In  the 
U.N.  as  though  it  is  a  separate  sover- 
eign nation  i4>art  from  the  U.SJ3JI.) 
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„  to  tlM  DetaMS  Dapartmant  to 
.^  advlM  about  nnuilnf  a  lutty  In- 
eountnr  oiuiratlon  to  fltht  for  freedom 
trtn  tbe  flovleC  UBloo  for  the 
Ukraine.  Do  «•  tell  the  Ukrainian 
fljti^/fr  that  Tom  H^»»^»  want!  him  to 
■eikMt?  Do  we  eut  off  hie  lege  as  we 
did  the  Alplia4S  peofde  from  Cuba, 
while  Caetro  eondi  us  his  rapists,  ter- 
rwtats,  and  murderata.  the  kind  of  vl- 
eloua  criminals  that  em  Lenin  called 
tb«  himpen  proletariat?  Now  we  have 
a  Cuban  crime  wave  on  the  east  coast 
and  Btarttm  up  In  Los  Angeles  costing 
the  UJEL  taxpayers  mflUoas  of  dollars 
and  costing  the  Uves  of  hundreds  of  in- 
nocent cttlaans  because  we  gave  up 
^fytng  to  itt*"*'"*—  Castro.  Should  we 
have  told  the  freedom  fighters  who 
fought  with  Castro  to  overthrow  the 
pig  dictator  Batista,  that  when  they 
found  their  revolutloo  betrayed  to 
ooaamunian  and  came  to  us  for  advice 
and  amistanoe  to  get  lost,  the  Harklns 
of  the  WOTld  do  not  mbMl  betrayed  rev- 
olutions. 

One  gentleman  from  California 
foraefully  referred  to  Nicaragua  ss 
"the  duly  formed  government  of  sover- 
eign Nicaragua."  What  utter  bulL  The 
Sandinistas  gave  up  rightful  sovereign- 
ty WW*  any  claim  to  a  "duly  formed 
government"  when  they  put  off  any 
elections  for  S  years,  which  means  to 
the  Marxists  down  there  for  your  lif  e- 
^IT— ,  Mr.  MuuB.  There  has  never 
been  an  election  in  Cub»-not  In  22 
years.  There  wiU  never  be  an  election 
in  the  lifetime  of  any  of  you  liberals  in 
a  Communist  run  Vietnam,  and  there 
wlU  never  be  an  election  in  a  Marxist 
Nicaragua  because  there  is  not  a  duly 
formed  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  or  for  any  people  except 
those  who  accept  Marxist  subjugation. 

And  sines  there  are  heroes  who 
fought  against  the  pig  dictator 
Siwrr— ■  who  are  now  in  exile  in  Costa 
Rica  and/or  in  exile  in  Honduras,  who 
feel  their  revolution  was  betrayed  into 
a  Communist  Marxist  puppet  state 
under  Cuban  infhi*"*^,  what  do  we 
tdl  theae  true  revolutionaries  under  a 
Harkln  amendment? 

I  think  that  if  we  take  an  objective 
look  at  ChUe.  the  regime  under  Al- 
lende  bankrupting  that  democracy  was 
far  worse  than  the  economic  mess 
there  today.  And  there  is  hope  for  de- 
mocracy there  someday.  ElecUons 
would  have  disappeared  forever  under 
AUende.  When  we  look  back  at  Castro 
bringing  nuclear  weapons  into  the 
Carribean— and  he  may  yet  do  it 
again— and  when  we  look  at  his  nucle- 
ar weapon  capable  Mig-27's.  not  Just 
Mig-aS's.  but  Mlg-a7  nuclear  weapon 
fspablf  fighter  bombers  sitting  down 
there  right  now.  plus  a  brigade  of 
Soviet  combat  troops  that  Jimmy 
Carter  said  he  would  not  tolerate— but 
he  did— if  you  look  at  the  Cuban 
troops  in  Africa  to  spite  of  the  mess  in 
Cuba,  why  should  not  we  have  destabi- 
Uaed  Castro?  Look  at  the  countries 


around  the  world  where  there  are 
freedom  fighters  on  their  own  with  no 
•sristanoe  from  us  such  as  leader  Son 
San  of  Cambodia.  I  say  for  shame.  I 
Just  say  simply  this:  One  man's  terror- 
ist Is  another  man's  freedom  fighter. 

When  I  overheard  Mr.  HAaxoi  \n 
Communist  China  as  he  put  on  a  Mao 
hat  say.  and  he  did  not  realise  I  could 
hear  hhn.  "It  is  an  honor  to  wear  a 
worker's  hat":  that  is  the  hat  of  Mao 
who  killed  M,  40.  maybe  SO  mlUlon 
people.  I  realised  what  Is  Mr.  HAaxni's 
tenorlst  is  my  freedom  fighter,  and 
what  is  my  freedom  fighter  is  his  ter- 
rorist. 

I  Implore  the  Members  to  vote  down 
this  mischievous  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  that  the  gentleman's 
words  be  taken  down. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  hope 
someday  he  and  I  can  debate  Central 
America  at  length  on  an  equal-time 


a  ITM 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  the  gentleman's  words 
be  taken  down  about  our  colleague. 
Mr.  HABxai.  supporting  terrorists. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
BuBTOH)  withdraw  his  request? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  No.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRBCAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
the  gentlonan  from  California  (Mr. 
DoBHAii)  willing  to  request  that  his  re- 
marks be  modified  in  any  way? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Did  you 
ask.  Would  I  modify  my  remarks.  Mr. 
Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Tes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  No:  it  is 
a  matter  of  personal  perception.  I 
repeat,  what  is  Mr.  Haskim's  terrorist 
Is  my  freedom  fighter.  What  Is  my 
freedom  fighter  is  obviously  his  terror- 
ist. I  may  be  wrong.  He  may  be  wrong. 
That  is  up  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Members,  but  my  perception  about  his 
mlsperoeptlons  stands. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  I  have  seen 
people  crawfish.  That  is  good  enough 
forme. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  re- 
peated the  same  words,  however,  I 
point  out  to  the  great  mystic  from  the 
bay  area. 

After  the  gentleman  has  traveled 
some  in  his  newly  found  spare  time 
maybe  we  will  debate  this  issue  some 
more.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  BtrRTOii).  please  just 
one  little  speech,  before  we  depart, 
sgatnst  current  Communist  atroc- 
ities—anywhere— pick  your  terror. 
"Red  Rain"  would  be  fine  for  openers. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


First  of  all,  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Jom  L.  BvsTOV)  has  withdrawn 
his  objection  and  having  the  words 
taken  down.  It  gives  me  my  time. 

Those  who  are  supporting  the 
Harkln  amendment  had  a  field  day 
here  and  I  do  not  blame  them.  I  would 
uk»  to  direct  my  comments  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

I  can  say  to  my  friend  and  all  of 
those  who  have  made  these  magnifi- 
cent appeals  that  I  share  their  concern 
for  the  news  stories,  the  spate  of  news 
stories  emanating  from  Central  Amer- 
ica that  have  been  in  Newsweek  and 
Time,  the  Poet,  the  New  York  Times, 
and  about  every  newspaper  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Further,  I  can  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  theae  concerns  are  shared  by  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence, make  no  mistake  about  it. 

As  chairman  of  that  committee.  I 
have  made  it  a  rule  not  to  confirm  or 
to  deny  reports  of  alleged  intelligence 
activities  that  come  within  the  pur- 
view of  that  committee.  I  think  most 
Members  here  wiU  agree  that  that  is  a 
sound  position.  It  is  a  good  one.  It  is  a 
good  rule  and  I  will  stick  with  It  today. 
What  I  have  to  say  can  be  said  with- 
out addressing  the  truth  or  falseness 
of  all  those  reports. 

What  I  can  say  is  that  your  Intelli- 
gence Committee  is  as  concerned 
about  the  substances  of  the  allega- 
tions concerning  paramilitary  activi- 
ties in  Nicaragua  and  Central  America 
as  all  of  you  who  have  spoken  here 
this  afternoon  who  have  spcAen  so 
welL 

That  concern  led  to  the  language  in 
the  classified  annex  that  accompanies 
Public  Law  97-269,  the  Intelligence 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
That  language — and  listen  to  it— that 
language  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
conferees  that  no  fimds  authorized  by 
the  act  should  be  used  "to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  Nicarag\ia  or  to 
provide  a  military  exchange  between 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  this  re- 
striction ought  to  go  a  long  way  to- 
wards allaying  the  concerns  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  and  others  who 
have  spoken  here  today,  and  I  say  this 
for  three  reasons. 

First,  it  is  the  agreed-upon  position 
of  the  two  Intelligence  Committees  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate. 

Second,  it  is  sgreeable  to  the  execu- 
tive branch.  They  do  not  like  it,  but  it 
is  agreeable  to  them. 

Third,  the  Permanent  Select  C<»n- 
mittee  on  Intelllgeikce  takes  very  seri- 
ously Its  duty  of  overseeing  all  covert 
action  operations,  and  I  must  say  that 
that  is  a  position  that  I  think  must  be 
agreed  upon,  or  at  least  It  Is  the  con- 
sensus of  the  Members  of  this  House 
that  it  agrees  with  what  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  has  done  and  I  think 
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perhaps  we  have  won  the  respect  of 
the  membership  of  this  House  inA 
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others  with  the  way  that  we  review 

theee  actions  regularly. 

I  can  assure  the  Ho\ise  that  In  the 
case  of  any  activity  that  would  Involve 
the  use  of  lethal  force,  the  review 
process  is  continuous  and  it  occurs 
about  every  month. 

I  make  this  statement  and  offer 
these  assurances  for  a  reason.  I  believe 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  not 
necessary. 

I  further  believe  that  it  sets  a  bad 
precedent. 

We  ought  not  to  legislate  in  an  area 
such  ss  this  without  the  benefit  of  all 
the  facts.  That  is  why  the  Intelligence 
Committee  was  established  and  its  ef- 
fectiveness depends  on  its  ability  to 
keiq>  the  Nation's  secrets  and  exercise 
sensible  and  prudent  oversight.  At 
times  that  can  really  be  a  tightrope 
act. 

I  can  say  that  the  committee  cer- 
tainly does  understand  its  obligations 
to  rein  in  activities  which  can  get  out 
of  control  or  which  could  threaten  to 
involve  this  Nation  or  its  allies  in  a 
war. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  urge  the  gen- 
Uanan  to  withdraw  his  amendment.  I 
believe  that  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee's ovendght  is  such  that  the  assur- 
ances I  have  given  can  be  relied  upcm. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Crhairman.  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to 
yldd  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Let  me  say.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  the  action  he  has  taken.  As  I 
told  the  gentleman  in  conversations 
we  had  in  the  last  couple  of  days,  that 
the  gentleman  is  drivbig  this  Govern- 
ment to  the  point  where  all  of  us 
agree  it  ought  to  be  and  we  are 
t«»irt¥iy  some  progress  here.  I  would 
hope  that  in  view  of  that,  the  gentle- 
man would  consider  the  request  and 
withdraw  his  amendment  and  I  will 
offer  a  substitute  to  it  if  the  gentle- 
man does  not. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  understand  and  I 
appreciate  what  the  gentleman  has 
said.  I  have  always  tried  to  be  open 
and  aboveboard  with  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  and  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  there  is  no  one  for 
whom  I  have  a  higher  respect  than 
the  gentleman  from  ICassachusetts 
and  greater  faith  and  confidence  in; 
but  there  are  things  that  bother  me. 
As  I  said  in  our  private  conversations, 
"Yes,  I  have  faith  In  you;  yes,  I  have 
faith  in  our  Intelligence  Committees 
to  exercise  their  proper  function." 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts has  expired. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man be  allowed  3  additional  minutes. 


The  C^HAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  diairman.  reserv- 
ing the  ri^t  to  object,  let  me  make  an 
Inquiry  under  my  reservation. 

If  I  am  correct,  all  time  will  expire  in 
4  minutes  on  this  amendment  and  on 
all  amendments  to  the  bllL 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct.  AU  time  expires 
on  the  bfll  and  all  amendments  there- 
to. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  B&r.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

I  objected  or  held  a  reservation  to 
object  to  the  ending  of  debate  at  5 
o'clock  for  fear  that  the  rest  of  the 
amendments  would  not  be  adequately 
debated  and  I  am.  therefore,  under  my 
reservation  giving  notice  that  at  6 
o'clock  I  will  object  to  the  extension  of 
time  any  further. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
that  event  then.  I  have  the  3  minutes. 
I  appreciate  the  time  the  gentleman 
has  given  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bolahd)  is 
recognized  for  3  additional  minutes. 

There  wss  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
ask  whether  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
would  withdraw  his  amendment,  and 
if  the  gentleman  does  not.  I  want  the 
opportimity  to  offer  the  substitute. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  ttx.  (Hiairman.  I 
would  like  the  gentleman  to  offer  the 
substitute  to  mine. 

Blr.  Chairman.  I  would  like,  if  I 
could,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  committee  continue  on  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
to  this  bill  untU  6:45. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CTHAIRIilAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee be  allowed  to  continue  untU  6:30. 

The  CTHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Bdr.  C:halrman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee be  allowed  to  go  to  at  least  6:15. 

The  C^HAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRBIAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BOLAND.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
jrield.  but  Jtist  give  me  about  30  sec- 
onds so  I  can  get  the  substitute  in. 

I  yield  to  the  gmtleman  frmn  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Intelligence  committee  for  yield- 
ing and  I  will  be  very,  very  brief. 

I  just  want  to  say,  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  InterAmerlcan 
Affairs,  that  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee has  been  very  careful  <m  this  Issue 
and  has  worked  diligently  and  those  of 
us  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  CSommittee 
have  great  req>ect  for  the  woik  par- 
ticularly that  the  chairman  has  done. 

I  feel  it  is  terribly  important  that 
this  House  go  on  record  with  respect 
to  our  concern  on  this  issue.  I  will  sup- 
port the  substitute  that  will  be  of- 
fered, if  it  is  the  one  that  I  saw  earlier 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Intelligoice 
Committee,  in  the  hopes  that  our  col- 
leagues will  also  support  it  so  that  we 
can  go  on  record,  that  if  we  do  not 
pass  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Intelligence  commit- 
tee that  we  will  not  pass  anything,  I 
fear,  and  I  will  support  the  chairman's 
substitute,  and  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yieldlzig. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  monber  of  the 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  RoanrsoH). 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Ml.  C^hairman.  I  rise  hi  support  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  comments  that  he  has  made 
and  the  amendment  in  the  form  of  a 
substitute  that  the  gentleman  is  about 
to  offer. 

•  Bir.  LELAND.  Mr.  Ctuirman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Haikin-Leach 
amendment  to  delete  any  fluids  relat- 
ed to  covert  military  activity  directed 
against  Nicaragua.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  we  have  had  this  debate. 

Only  a  few  months  ago.  we  debated 
the  merits  of  using  military  construc- 
tion funds  for  building  and  expanding 
military  i»«dtng  strips  in  Honduras.  It 
was  clear  from  ptiat  debate  in  the 
other  body  that  these  lending  strips 
were  Intended  for  use  by  the  United 
States— and  more  specifically,  for  "up 
to  a  squadron  of  \5&.  tactical  fighter 
aircraft."  One  hundred  and  nine  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  objected  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  those  funds.  It  was  our 
fear  that  this  action  would  not 
strengthen  but  rather  gravely  endan- 
ger the  fragile  Honduran  democracy, 
bom  only  1  year  ago  after  years  of 
military  rule.  It  was  our  fear  also,  that 
this  military  commitment  would  feed 
the  fires  which  are  dragging  Honduras 
into  a  war  with  its  Nicaraguan  neigh- 
bor. 
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TMay.  MTwal  montlu  later,  it  ap- 
paan  that  our  wont  tmn  tjn  b»ta« 
borne  out.  On  November  8,  Newiweek 
ran  M  Its  cover  atory  en  article  enti- 
tled "America'a  8ecrH  War  Target: 
MIearacua."  Informed  by  XJB.  Intelli- 
fence  aouroea.  that  article  made  it 
P<>tnttHily  clear  that  the  much-cited 
Mkniniatratkin  covert  deatabOlntion 
(dan  a«ainet  Nicaracua  is  now  more 

[CR8-1S] 

tt>««  a  plan:  tt  la  already  in  place  and 
in  action.  More  wocrlaome.  the  article 
«.i«tw>«  the  covert  military  action  !■ 
now  out  of  oontrtd. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  dear  to  me  that 
the  President's  Central  American  poli- 
elsa  have  gone  beyond  the  limits  of 
what  this  body  and  this  Nation  can 
t^ente.  The  Booae  should  not  toler- 
ate this  Nation  being  aasodated  with 
oommon  criminals  who  are  attempting 
to  «"«— *t  the  Managua  Oovemment. 
but  who  never  oooe  attempted  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  majority  of  their 
own  impovoished  countrymen.  We 
■hould  not  tolerate  a  policy  which  will 
surely  lead  to  the  fatal  debilitation  of 
Hosiduran  democracy.  And  we  should 
not  tolente  a  covert  action  plan  which 
could  easily  be  the  spark  to  ignite  a 
Honduran-Nlcaraguan  war  which 
could  eventually  engulf  the  entire 
region.  Lastly,  we  should  not  tolerate 
actions  of  our  administration  which 
violate  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  trea- 
ties to  which  we  are  bound. 

I  reiterate  my  support  for  this 
amendment,  and  hope  that  the  House 
will  approve  it.« 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  support  for 
the  amendment  offered  to  H.R.  735S. 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill,  by  Representatives  Habkix, 
IXACH.  and  OBgasTJUL  Passage  of  this 
amendment,  which  would  prohibit 
UB.  assistance  for  military  or  para- 
military action  avdnst  Nicaragua,  is 
crucial  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  positive 
\3B.  influence  in  Latin  America  and 
foster  peace  in  Central  America.  Con- 
gress must  act  decisively  to  cut  off 
UA  covert  action  that  can  only  lead 
toward  further  bloodshed  and  instabil- 
ity in  the  rmlon. 

Current  covert  activities  sponsored 
by  the  Dnlted  States  against  Nicara- 
gua have  been  well  documented  In  the 
pre«.  It  is  clear  that  the  CIA  and 
other  DA  opc»itives  have  armed, 
trained,  and  directed  Nlcaraguan 
ezHes  based  in  Honduras.  The  ostensi- 
ble purpose  is  to  stop  the  flow  of  arms 
from  Nicaragua  through  Honduras  to 
leftist  forces  in  El  Salvador.  Nxunerous 
sources  indicate,  however,  that  the  op- 
eration is  also  aimed  at  overthrowing 
the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua. 

This  course  Is  both  ill  advised  and 
doomed  to  failure.  Instead  of  sssiiting 
the  moderate  forces  within  Nicaragua 
to  speak  out  against  the  Oovemment. 
D.8.  action  has  united  the  country 
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against  the  external  danger  and  en- 
abled the  Sandinista  Oovemment  to 
adopt  new,  more  repressive  measures. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  Nlcaraguan  in- 
mrgenU  are  based  in  Honduras  has 
created  a  genuine  threat  of  war  be- 
twe«i  Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  and 
threatens  the  stability  of  the  demo- 
cratically elected  Oovemment  of  Hon- 
duras. Thus,  VA.  covert  actions  could 
spark  a  major  regional  war  in  Central 
America  and  lead  to  the  downfall  of  a 
friendly,  democratic  government. 

In  addition,  the  covert  policy  Is  dam- 
aging VA.  relations  with  the  nations 
of  Latin  America  at  a  time  when  It  1b 
to  our  best  Interest  and  theirs  to  es- 
tablish closer  ties.  Nations  such  as 
Mexico  and  CoeU  Rica  may  well  ques- 
tion our  good  Intentions  in  offering 
economic  and  security  asslntanfe  when 
we  are  simultaneously  setting  the 
stage  for  a  regional  war  that  would 
damage  their  political  and  economic 
stability. 

I  believe  that  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment will  provide  a  vitally  needed 
rignai  to  the  administration  and  to  the 
Latin  American  community  that  Con- 
gress will  not  support  this  type  of  CIA 
activity  in  Central  America.  The 
action  will  also  reaffirm  the  authority 
and  responsibility  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  participate  In  for- 
eign policy  decisions.  Only  In  this  way 
can  we  prevent  the  reoccurrence  of 
such  debacles  as  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and 
Vietnam. 

As  we  assert  our  responsibility,  we 
must  also  emphasise  our  Nation's  sup- 
port for  working  closely  with  other 
countries  of  the  hemisphere  in  finding 
a  negotiated  solution  to  the  conflicts 
in  Central  America.  We  must  affirm 
America's  willingness  to  assist  In  devel- 
oping a  dialog  and  bona  fide  negotia- 
tions with  aU  parties  In  order  to 
achieve  peace.* 

•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  evidence  has  been  accumu- 
lating for  nearly  a  year  that  the 
United  SUtes  is  Involved  In  an  escalat- 
ing, covert  campaign,  a  secret  war 
aimed  at  Nicaragua.  Earlier  this  year, 
the  Washington  Post  reported  that 
President  Reagan  authorized  $19  mil- 
lion so  the  CIA  could  advtse.  train,  and 
arm  paramilitary  forces  along  the 
Honduran/Nlcaragua  border.  At  a 
Tpinimnm,  and  without  going  beyond 
what  the  administration  has  conceded, 
the  purpose  of  this  operation  was  to 
stop  the  flow  of  arms  across  that 
border,  and  to  engage  In  hit  and  nm 
raids  and  sabotage  to  harass  the  Nlca- 
raguan Oovemment. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  op- 
eration has  gone  far  beyond  that.  It 
has  brought  the  United  SUtes  into  a 
working  arrangement  with  former 
monbers  of  President  Somoaa's  na- 
tional guard,  who  are  committed  to 
the  violent  overthrow  of  the  Nlcara- 
guan Oovemment.  This  is  a  sordid  alli- 
ance, with  people  who  promise  "a  mas- 


sacre in  Nicaragua"  and  who  boast 
that  when  they  return  to  power  "there 
wHl  be  bodies  from  the  border  to  Ma- 
nagua." 

The  uprooted,  the  wounded,  and  the 
dead  in  Nicaragua  bear  painful  witness 
to  the  thrust  of  this  fampalgn.  Scores 
of  Nicaraguans  have  been  killed,  and 
others  have  fled  the  region  as  guerilla 
bands  sweep  down  on  Isolated  villages. 
Although  still  abetted  by  the  United 
SUtes.  the  actions  of  these  paramili- 
tary forces  have  gained  momentum 
beyond  U.S.  control. 

Let  us  be  clear.  U.S.  suiwort  for 
covert  activities  against  Nicaragua  en- 
dangers not  Just  the  security  of  Nica- 
ragua, but  of  the  United  SUtes.  It 
poses  issues  with  respect  to  the  United 
SUtes  actual  Interest  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  with  respect  to  the  process  of 
forming  United  SUtes  foreign  policy. 

To  oppose  United  SUtes  support  for 
those  covert  activities  Is  not  to  pro- 
claim that  the  Nlcaraguan  Oovem- 
ment is  without  problems.  It  Is  merely 
to  proclaim  that  United  SUtes  policy 
In  the  region  should  not  be  formed 
through  the  implications  of  covert  ac- 
tivities. These  activities  commit  us  to  a 
specific  foreign  policy  that  has  never 
been  openly  defended  and  supported, 
and  whose  outcome  cannot  be  guided 
by  our  own  democratic  institutions.* 
AMBinitfSirr  ormuD  sr  m.  soLfciro  as  a  sub- 

ITirUll    FOS   THE   UaKtttOMr  orrwMMB  ST 
■OL  RAKKIK 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bolahd  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  HAKKni.  Strike  the  matter  proposed  by 
the  Hartdn  amendment  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlnr 

"8bc.  793.  None  of  the  funds  provided  In 
this  Act  may  be  used  by  the  Central  Intelll- 
gence  Agency  or  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  furnish  military  equipment,  military 
training  or  advice,  or  other  support  for  mili- 
tary activities,  to  any  group  or  Individual, 
not  part  of  a  country's  armed  forces,  for  the 
purpoee  of  overthrowing  the  Oovemment  of 
Nicaragua  or  provoking  a  military  exchange 
between  Nicaragua  and  Honduras." 

D  1800 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLAHD)  is  recognised  for  1  minute  on 
his  substitute. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  speaks  for  Itself.  I  do  not 
want  to  foreclose  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  either,  but  the  amendment 
speaks  for  itself. 

None  of  the  moneys  provided  in  this 
bill  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  Oovemment  of  Nica- 
ragtia  or  provoking  a  war  between 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras. 

It  is  plain,  it  Is  simple,  it  is  a  great 
step  to  take,  and  I  would  urge  all  the 
Members  of  this  Committee  to  take 
that  step. 


Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
we  ought  to  give  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  5  minutes  to  explain 
his  substitute  amendment,  and  I  would 
ask  unanhnous  consent  that  he  be  al- 
lowed to  do  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

Mr.  CODRTER.  I  object,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
really  do  not  want  the  5  minutes.  I  am 
wondering  whether  or  not  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  would 
accept  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BoLam))  has  expired. 

[CRS-141 

AU  time  has  expired  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto. 
AMKiroMzirr  ormKB  bt  xb.  HAaam  to  the 

AMKKDMXNT  OPTBaSD  ST  MB.  BOLARS  AS  A 
SUBSlllUia  FOB  TRX  AMKHDIfXin  OrTBBBD  BT 
MB.  HABKn 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Habkoi  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bolaitd  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Harkht  Strike  out  all  that  follows  the 
section  number  of  the  section  proposed  to 
be  added  to  the  bill  by  the  subsUtute  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

None  of  the  funds  provided  In  this  Act 
may  be  used  by  the  Ontral  Intelligence 
Agency  or  any  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  furnish  military  equipment,  mili- 
tary training  or  advice,  or  other  support  for 
mOltary  activities,  to  any  Individual  or 
group  which  Is  not  part  of  a  country's 
armed  forces  and  which  is  already  known  by 
that  agency  to  have  the  Intent  of  over- 
throwing the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  or 
of  provoking  a  military  conflict  between 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Harkih  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Bolahs  as  a  substitute 
for  the   amendment   offered   by   Mr. 

HABKHf. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Harkih) 
there  were— ayes  13,  noes  27. 

H9148-59 

C.  SnrATX  FLOOB  DKBATX  (IS-IS-SS) 
vr  AMKRSMKirr  no.  is4i 

(Purpose:  To  declare  congressional  support 
for  restrictions  on  certain  types  of  oper- 
ations In  Central  America) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  sUted. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered IMl. 


To  the  end  of  HJ.  Res.  0S1,  add  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows: 

"Sbc.  .  Congress  hereby  declares  that  no 
funds  should  be  obligated  or  expended,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  after  January  30,  1083 
In  support  of  Irregular  military  forces  or 
paramilitary  groups  operating  In  Central 
America." 

Mr.  DODD.  Bfr.  President,  I  think 
this  amendment  speaks  for  itself  for 
those  who  heard  it  resuL  Basically,  it 
amounts  to  a  policy  declaration  by  this 
body  that  no  funds  should  be  exi>end- 
ed  directly  or  indirectly  in  support  of 
paramilitary  activities  operating  in 
Central  America. 

I  should  say  at  the  outset.  BCr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  offer  this  amendment 
with  a  degree  of  reluctance.  I  wish 
there  was  a  more  proper  vehicle  which 
would  enable  us  to  conduct  a  longer 
and  more  detailed  debate  about  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  very  important 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  prefer  that 
we  were  offering  this  at  another  time 
when  we  had  more  than  30  minutes  to 
debate.  It  is  what  I  consider  to  be  one 

[C!RS-15] 

of  the  most  pressing  and  threatening 
foreign  policy  issues  that  this  country 
faces. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment not  because  I  am  in  any  way  in- 
terested in  supporting,  defending,  or 
i^Mlogizing  for  8andinlBt.as  in  the  Oov- 
emment of  Nicaragua  or  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Honduras,  but  because  of  my 
deep  concern  of  what  I  believe  oiu* 
country  is  about  to  enmesh  itself  into 
unwittingly.  It  is  sort  of  a  deja  vu  of 
20-odd  years  ago  when  we  began  a 
similar  set  of  activities  without  the 
kind  of  public,  open  debate  about  a  set 
of  activities  which  eventually  threw  us 
into  a  larger  conflict. 

Had  we  then,  at  the  outset,  had  a 
better  opportimlty  to  debate  the  ra- 
tionale for  our  original  decisions,  we 
might  have  dealt  with  the  larger  issues 
we  confronted  later  more  intelligently. 

I  happen  to  believe,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  are  presently  involved,  or 
could  be  involved,  in  a  far  more  ex- 
panded conflict  in  Central  America 
than  already  exists.  We  are  aU  too  well 
aware  of  the  problems  in  El  Salvador 
and  Ouatemala,  and  we  certainly  are 
aware  of  the  potential  threats  that  are 
posed  by  the  Oovemment  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  we  run  the 
risk  for  an  expanded  conflict  in  Cen- 
tral America  is  because  we  may  be  sup- 
porting paramilitary  groups  in  Central 
America  which  are  determined  in  their 
way.  whether  or  not  we  are,  to  over- 
throw the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua. 

I  believe  that  that  kind  of  activity  is 
going  to  lead  exactly  to  that  result. 
There  will  be  a  substitute  amendment 
offered  to  this  amendment  which  I 
have  offered  this  morning.  The  substi- 
tute amendment  will  say  that  none  of 
the  funds  In  this  particular  continuing 


resolution  can  be  expended  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Nlcaraguan  Oovem- 
ment. That  amendment  was  offered  in 
the  other  body  as  a  substitute  to  an 
amendment  not  dissimilar  fran  the 
one  that  I  am  offering.  There  are 
some  major  distinctions  between  those 
two  propositions. 

One  is  that  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, while  it  contains  f  imds  or  does 
potentially  contain  fimds— we  do  not 
know  the  exact  amount — to  suiHMrt 
paramilitary,  covert  activities,  does  not 
include  all  fimds  we  have  authorised 
for  those  activities.  What  I  am  sug- 
gesting is  that,  by  putting  a  prohibi- 
tion on  these  particular  funds,  we  do 
not  deal  with  all  funds  that  could  be 
used  for  those  activities. 

Second,  the  amendment  that  will  be 
offered  is  limited  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Nlcaraguan  Oovemment  and  to 
support  a  conflict  between  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua.  That  is  the  House  lan- 
guage, and  I  assimie  that  that  wiU  be 
the  same  language  offered  this  morn- 
ing. I  suggest  that  there  are  any 
number  of  ways  of  circumventing  that 
prohibition.  In  effect,  it  is  going  to 
provide  a  green  light  for  the  continued 
activity  that  we  have  seen  reported, 
over  and  over  again,  in  the  last  several 
weeks  and  months,  suggesting  that  we 
are  already  deeply  involved  in  a  broad- 
er conflict  in  Central  America. 

Third,  the  extent  of  the  substitute 
that  will  be  offered  as  a  substitute  to 
my  amendment  is  extemely  restrictive. 
It  says  that  none  of  the  funds,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of 
law.  shaU  be  expended  for  that  par- 
ticular purpose  I  have  Just  identified. 

My  amendment  is  more  open  ended, 
more  of  a  declaration  of  policy.  It  is  a 
policy  sUtement.  It  allows  for  greater 
flexibility  in  that  sense  than  what  will 
be  offered  by  the  substitute  to  this 
amendment. 

For  those  three  reasons,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  that  the  approach  I  am 
suggesting  this  morning  gives  us  great- 
er flexibility,  is  not  as  binding  as  what 
will  be  offered,  yet  makes  the  dear 
policy  declaration  that  we  have  to  stop 
this  activity  before  it  expands  even 
further  and  we  find  ourselves  once 
again  unwittingly  drawn  into  a  con- 
flict far  larger  than  what  we  already 
have  in  Central  America. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody  in 
this  Chamber  who  has  read  a  newspa- 
per or  magazine  for  the  last  month  or 
so  who  does  not  believe  that  there  are 
groups  operating  on  the  Honduran 
border  that  have  as  their  purpose  the 
overthrow  of  the  Nlcaraguan  Oovem- 
ment. I  do  not  think  anybody  doubts 
that.  There  are  the  old  Ouardia 
troops,  Somoza  troops,  operating  on 
that  border.  What  we  are  propotiDg  to 
do  is  cut  off  our  paramilitary  support 
for  them. 

There  will  be  arguments  that  we  do 
not  intend  to  overthrow  the  Nicara- 
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man  Oovemment.  I  do  not  think  thst 
avoite  the  nvonribOlty  that  we  are 
imUHH^m  ttaoae  who  are.  That  ia 
what  I  believe  we  are  dolBC  and  that  la 
what  mj  amenthnwnt  la  dealgned  to 
emtalL 

Mr.  Prealdant,  my  amendment  ad- 
AwM*  the  tame  of  cotvii  rapport  for 
BOttary  operatloBa  In  Central  Amer- 
lea.  and  It  aililrMMB  thla  larae  with  a 
dear-out  eoncraailonal  poUey  declarer 
tkm.  a  dedaratlon  which  puU  Con- 
gre«  on  leeord  In  oppoaltlon  to  rap- 
poet  for  Irracular  mlUtary  forces  or 
pamnllltary  groups  operatlnc  In  Cen- 

Mr.  Prealdent.  r^nc  back  to  March 
of  thta  year,  there  haa  been  a  frowlnc 
number  of  authoritattTe  preai  ac- 
eounta  irtikh  leave  Uttle  doubt  that 
the  pteeent  administration  ii  provld- 
tng  support.  In  one  fashion  or  another, 
to  parunllltary  groupa  and  Irrecular 
military  f  oroee  operating  In  Central 
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On  March  10.  for  example,  the 
Washington  Post  reported  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  had  anth<»lKd  the  Cen- 
tral InteUlgenee  Agency  "to  build  and 
fund  a  paramilitary  force  of  up  to  SOO 
Latin  Americana,  who  are  to  operate 
out  of  commando  camps  along  the  Nlc- 
araguan-Hobduran  border."  Similarly, 
and  more  recently.  Newswedi  in  its 
cover  story  of  November  8.  claimed 
that  In  December  of  last  year,  the 
Btiagan  administration  approved  a  $20 
mflUon  CIA  plan  to  create  a  600-man 
paramilitary  force  based  in  Honduras 
to  cut  off  Nlcaraguan  supplies  to  Sal- 
Tadoran  leftists.  In  further  describing 
thta  program  Newswe^  added.  "The 
plan's  tm5«f**«^*'  goal:  To  undermine  or 
overthrow  the  Sandinlstaa." 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the 
Newsweek  artkde.  the  New  York 
Times  said  it  had  confirmation  of  the 
basic  outline  of  the  program  from 
senior  administration  offldata  who.  at 
the  same  time,  disclaimed  any  admln- 
h[tratlon  intention  of  bringing  down 
the  Managua-based  government.  The 
Time  artlde  began  this  way:  "The 
United  States  ta  supporting  onall-eeale 
clandestine  military  operations  against 
Nicaragua  Intended  to  harass  but  not 
to  overthrow  the  Nlcaraguan  Oovem- 
ment,  senior  administration  officials 
said  today."  In  providing  additional 
details,  the  Times  article  went  on  to 
ear 

A  aenlor  r«*«~^'  Mcurttjr  of ftctel  iiwisted 
that  the  nope  of  dandntliM  operatkm  wu 
UBltfld  to  bltrWMl-ruiM  nMi  Into  NIcansu* 
\tf  BBoU  panmUltary  unit*  bated  In  Hondu- 
ras. f^t»w«t«K—  vtth  Ntcansuan  troops 
Klonc  the  HoodurBn  Ixtrder.  and  financial 
support  for  poUtleal  oppooenU  of  tbe  San- 

Tbe  official  nld  that  no  Amartcans  were 
diiwtly  Invotved  In  the  paramilitary  oper- 
attona.  tout  admowMtaed  that  tlie  CIA  was 
ptovkUng  money  and  military  equipment  to 
tbe  units.  He  added  that  Americans  were 
also  tM'*r***t  to  train  antl-8andlnlst  forces, 
wblch  are  DMde  up  primarily  of  Nlcaracuan 


In  keeping  its  readers  informed  and 
up  to  date.  Time  magaaine  reported 
earlier  thla  m<mth: 

A  XJ&~  InteUlscnoe  source  In  Honduras  ea- 
lln,^^..  that  there  are  not  about  MO  CIA 
ptfyH«»Mii  In  Honduras,  four  times  as  many 
as  ptwlously  reported.  Biweekly  fUsbU 
(ram  Panama  brins  in  rifles.  madUne  tuns, 
mortars,  and  grenade  launetwra.  Tbe  Con- 
tras  themselves  have  grown  In  number  from 
about  too  In  1900  to  as  many  as  4.M0  now. 

815350-51 
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Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  what 
does  It  all  add  up  to7  What  do  these 
and  ftiwiiM-  reports  mean?  Well,  there 
doea  not  aeem  to  be  much  mystery 
about  it— the  administration,  through 
the  Defenae  Department  and  the  intel- 
ligence community,  is  rapporting  if 
not  sponsoring  an  "overt-covert"  mili- 
tary operation  in  Central  America.  All 
In  all.  it  adds  up  to  "The  Worst-Kept 
Secret  War",  as  the  New  York  Timea 
labeled  It  In  a  very  thotightful  editori- 
al <m  December  8. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. U.8.  involvement  in  "The  Worst- 
Kept  Secret  War"  provides  additional 
evidence  that,  when  it  comes  to  Cen- 
tral America,  this  administration  is 
hell-bent  on  pursuing  the  wrong  policy 
at  the  wrong  time  in  the  wrong  place: 

It  bellea  any  fundamental  under- 
standing of  the  social,  economic  and 
political  f  orcea  at  work  in  the  region; 

It  signals  our  interest  in  promoting 
military  solutions  to  political  prob- 
lems; 

It  identifies  us  with  the  sUtus  quo. 
If  not  reactionary,  forces  in  the  region: 

It  puts  us  at  loggerheads  with  the 
major  democracies  in  the  region, 
namely  Mexico,  Venecuela.  and  Co- 
lombia; 

It  plays  into  the  hands  of  Fidel 
Castro  and  his  cohorts  who.  while 
they  did  not  create  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions in  Central  America,  are  fully 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  them; 
and 

It  evidences  a  complet*  disregard  for 
binding  treaty  commitments  which 
bar  us  from  intervening  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  put  the  admin- 
istration's policy  In  poUtlcal  perspec- 
tive. 

To  believe  that  U.S.  rapport  for 
paramilitary  forces  in  Central  America 
is  sound  policy  is  to  believe  that  Tacho 
Somosa  and  his  crowd  were  Jef  f  ersonl- 
an  Democrats  who  simply  got  a  bum 
rap; 

To  believe  that  covert  military  oper- 
ations in  Central  America  make  good 
sense  is  to  believe  that  democracy  is 
more  a  function  of  bullets  than  of  bal- 
lots; and 

To  beUeve  that  military  aid  to  right- 
wing  insurgents  provides  a  foundation 
for  democratic  rule  In  Central  America 
is  to  beUeve  that  If  you  leave  the  air- 


port lights  on  long  enough.  Amelia 
Earhart  wUl  return. 

None  of  theae  are  true.  And  no 
amount  of  wishful  thinking,  or  of  slick 
rhetoric  or  of  ideological  commit- 
ment, or  of  under-the-table  military 
assistance  will  make  them  true. 

What  ta  true  is  that  when  It  comes 
to  Central  America,  thta  administra- 
tion has  yet  to  untie  its  shoelaces; 

What  is  true  is  that  thta  administra- 
tion ta  prepared  to  the  last  man  to 
defend  the  military  slum  landlords  of 
Central  America,  just  as  It  is  prepared 
to  label  thoee  who  stand  up  for  human 
rights  as  dupes  of  an  alien  Ideology; 
and 

What  ta  true  ta  that  when  the  cheer- 
ing stops  and  the  smoke  clears,  thta 
administration's  epitaph  for  Central 
America  will  read:  "We  had  to  destroy 
thta  region  in  order  to  save  it." 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
put  a  stop  to  thta  underhanded  mili- 
tary adventurism— to  call  a  halt  to  it— 
to  say,  "Enough  ta  enough:  no  more." 
I\>r  thta  pturmse  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment before  us. 

Simply  put.  thta  amendment  lays  out 
a  straightforward  policy  position.  I 
draw  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
actual  language  of  the  amendment: 

Congress  hereby  declares  that  no  funds 
should  be  obligated  or  expended,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  after  January  M.  1083  In  support 
of  Irrecular  mUlt«ry  forces  or  paramilitary 
groups  operating  In  Central  America. 

Clearly,  thta  provision  ta  directed  ex- 
clusively at  the  question  of  U.S.  rap- 
port for  extra-legal  military  and  secu- 
rity operations  in  the  Central  Ameri- 
can nations.  On  the  other  hand,  thta 
provision  would  not— I  repeat,  would 
not— affect  our  normal,  ongoing  mili- 
tary assistance,  training  and  sales  pro- 
grams, which  are  designed  to  aid  and 
assist  the  regular,  duly-authorised 
armed  forces  within  the  region.  No. 
these  programs  are  not  at  tasue  in  the 
amendment  I  am  offering. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Senate  to  face  up  to  the  issue  of 
UJ3.  support  for  covert  military  oper- 
ations in  Central  America.  It  ta  an 
issue  of  paramount  Importance  and  it- 
deserves  to  be  divorced  from  the  ideo- 
logical caste  in  which  it  has  been 
placed. 

If  we  cannot  make  thta  separation,  if 
we  cannot  divorce  the  substance  of  the 
israe  from  Its  ideological  bearings, 
then  the  israe  itself  will  continue  to  be 
defined  in  terms  of  "One  man's  terror- 
ist being  another  man's  freedom  fight- 
er." And  so  today,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, because  of  its  particular  Ide- 
ological moorings,  has  decided  to  aid 
and  abet  the  remnants  of  the  old 
Somosa  national  guard.  But  what 
about  tomorrow?  And  what  about  the 
ideological  underpinnings  of  future 
Presidents  and  future  administrations? 
They  may  decide  to  provide  covert 
military  aid  to  a  peasant  militia  in 


Braill  or  to  radicalised  Christian 
Democrats  in  Chile. 

In  my  view.  Mr.  President.  It  makes 
no  sense  to  support  either.  Such  rap- 
port simply  gets  us  embroiled  In  a 
local  sittiation  over  which  we  have  no 
oontroL  Nor  should  we.  Ultimately, 
the  people  of  Nicaragua,  or  the  people 
of  Honduras— of  El  Salvador— Brazil 
or  Chile  must  determine  their  own 
fate.  The  best  we  can  do  ta  set  an  ex- 
ample, a  standard— and  make  sure 
that  that  example,  that  standard, 
faithfully  embodies  and  reflects  the 
traditions  and  values  which  our  people 
and  our  country  strive  to  uphold. 

Support  for  extralegal  military  or  se- 
curity forces  ta  not  a  part  of  our  value 
system.  And  it  should  not  be— It  ta  a 
road  to  nowhere— it  takes  us  into  an 
Ideological  wasteland. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I 
offer  my  amendment  to  put  Congress 
on  record  as  opposing  U.S.  support  for 
paramilitary  groups  operating  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

To  sum  up:  Such  support  ta  contrary 
to  our  national  interests;  contrary  to 
the  values  of  our  people  and  contrary 
to  our  normal  governmental  processes 
and  procedures.  It  lays  the  ground- 
work for  an  unmitigated  foreign  policy 
disaster.  Commonsense  ought  to  tell 
us  that  gunboat  diplomacy  ta  no  more 
popular  in  Central  America  today 
than  it  was  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted  by  a  wide 
margin. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  urge,  if 
I  may.  that  the  proponents  of  the  sub- 
stitute come  forward  because  I  would 
like  the  opportunity  to  question  them 
about  a  number  of  points  that  I  think 
should  be  raised  with  regard  to  their 
rabstitute.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  close  look  at  both  of  these 
amendments,  the  one  that  I  have  of- 
fered and  the  one  that  will  be  offered 
as  a  rabatitute. 
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Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the 
form  of  a  substitute  and  ask  for  its 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Morm- 
iu»  for  himself  and  Mr.  Chapb.  proposes 
an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered  1543  as 
a  substitute  to  amendment  numbered  IMl. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Dodo  is  amended 
as  follows: 

Strike  entire  amendment  and  inset  In  lieu 
thereof  the  f  oUowlnr 

"None  of  the  funds  provided  in  this  Act 
may  be  used  by  the  Central  InteUlgenee 
Agency  or  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
furnish  mlUtary  equipment,  military  train- 
ing or  advice,  or  other  support  for  military 
actlvtttes.  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  government  of  Nicaragua  or  provoking  a 


military  exchange  between  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras." 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  speak  briefly,  then  hope  to  hear 
from  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Cbatb). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wants  to  correct  a  mistake  he 
made  on  the  time.  The  time  ta  not 
equally  divided.  There  are  22  minutes 
now  remaining  as  previously  stated. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
that  was  my  underrtandlng. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  hear  me  when  I  say  that 
Senator  Chatsb  and  I  are  speaking  for 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 
I  see  another  distinguished  member  of 
that  body,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  ScHMRT)  ta  present,  also. 
When  Congress  established  the  select 
committee  in  1976,  it  was  created  to 
oversee  and  make  studies  of  and  to 
provide  vigilant  legislative  oversight 
over  the  intelligence  activities  of  the 
United  States.  Thta  committee  was 
proi>erly  designed  to  be  bli;>artisan  and 
to  be  select.  In  evidence  of  which  you 
find  me  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  as  vice  chairman.  The 
rules,  singular  in  thta  regard,  provide 
that  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman, 
the  vice  chairman  presides.  I  wish  to 
report  to  thta  body  two  things. 

First,  in  thta  Senator's  judgment, 
oxir  committee  had  provided  vigilant 
oversight  of  U.S.  activities  in  Central 
America  as  well  as  elsewhere  and  we 
have  given,  in  confidential  annexes 
and  classified  annexes  to  the  appro- 
priations bill  under  which  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  now  operates,  the 
most  explicit  instructions  as  to  what  it 
may  and  may  not  do  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Those  instructions  obtained,  and. 
Mr.  President,  those  Instructions  were 
repeated  by  the  House  at  the  behest  of 
the  chairman  of  the  House  select  com- 
mittee, our  distinguished  friend.  Rep- 
resentative BoLAHD,  and  language  in 
the  present  resolution  to  that  effect  ta 
before  us. 

It  ta  the  Judgment  of  the  select  com- 
mittee that  that  language  ta  adequate 
and  it  ta  also  our  judgment,  unhappily, 
that  it  ta  necessary  to  repeat  it.  but 
that  it  ta  sufficient  to  do  that.  The 
more  generic  proposata  rach  as  the 
one  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
while  one  might  not  differ  from  their 
purpose,  would  not  serve  the  objective 
of  intelligence  oversight  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  present  law. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
is  on  the  floor.  I  welcome  hta  further 
thoughts.  

Mr.  CHAFEX.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  we  have 
order.  Mr.  President?  Thta  ta  a  matter 
of  very  gravest  concern  to  thta  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  tsaspeoA  and  give  time  for 


Senators  to  either  be  seated  or  to 
leave  the  Chamber. 

The  Senate  will  be  cognisant  of  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  the  Senate  ta  not  in  order  and 
that  thta  ta  a  very  important  tasue. 

The  Chair  believes  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  now  wants  to  be 
recognised. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  what  ta 
the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  situation  ta  that  the  Senatm' 
from  Connecticut  has  18  minutes 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  It  was  a  half-hour 
evenly  divided,  was  It  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  ta 
not  the  understanding  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DODD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  want  to  know  what 
the  time  ta.  How  much  time  do  we 
have  on  thta  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the 
Chair  was  beginning  to  state,  we  have 
18  minutes  49  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  CJHAFEE.  Are  we  not  dividing 
thta  time  evenly? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 
not  divided  equally  ta  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Thta  ta  a  curious  ar- 
rangement. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  We  were  just 
being  accommodated. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  All  right.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  the  Chair  would  be  good 
enough  to  alert  me  at  the  end  of  4 
minutes,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  do  that. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
there  are  two  factors  to  consider  here: 
first,  what  ta  the  proposal  of  the  Dodd 
amendment? 

The  Dodd  proposal  says.  "Congress 
hereby  declares  that  no  funds  should 
be  obligated  or  expended,  directly  or 
Indirectly." 

Mr.  President,  that  ta  an  extreme  in- 
junction to  imjMse  on  the  activities  of 
the  United  States,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly. 

Now,  I  was  not  able  to  hear  the  pres- 
entation of  the  Senator  from  C^on- 
nectlcut.  but  in  previous  discussions  he 
has  indicated  that  thta  ta  only  laudato- 
ry language,  just  language  admonish- 
ing, that  the  language  ta  just  that  the 
Congress  declares  and  that  no  funds 
"should"  rather  than  no  funds  "shalL" 

But.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  pass 
language  like  thta  without  having  a 
severe  Impact  on  the  activities  of  the 
United  States.  When  we  say  no  funds 
should  be  obligated  or  expended,  dl- 
recUy  or  Indirectly,  in  support  of  the 
irregular  military  forces  operating  in 
South  America,  that  ta  in  effect  an  in- 
junction about  any  activities  of  the 
United  States  aiding  or  abetting  or  in 
support  of  irregular  military  forces  or 
paramilitary  forces. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  ever  had  an  injunction  like  this. 
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llr.  Pnddant.  may  we  have  loina 
ordMrlntlMCIiamber? 

ICr.  MOTinBAM.  Mr.  PrMklent.  we 
muit  hate  order. 

Mr  CBAFKB.  I  wlrii  those  SenaUnv 
wanttiw  to  necoCiate  would  negotiate 
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be  present  because  of  illness  in  Artso- 
na.  the  vloe  chairman,  a  Democrat 
under  the  rules  of  the  committee, 
which  we  all  approve  of,  speaks  for  the 
committee.  I  am  here  speaklnt  ss  the 
ranking  Republican  on  that  commit- 


The  PRSBIDINO  OFPICKR.  The 
CSialr  will  try  to  accomplish  what  the 
Oiiiistnri  from  Rhode  Islsnd  and  New 
Tofk  request  The  Chair  tried  once 
before.  He  evidently  was  not  suooess- 
ful.  so  I  think  we  should  just  stop 
until  the  mciBsssrr  quiet  is  obtataied. 
I  it  is  a  f orelsn  poUey 


[CRB-1» 

lequlTCS  reliance  upon  the  expertise  of 
our  coUfwmwTs  who  are  on  the  Intelll- 
genoe  Committee. 

Is  the  flenstnr  from  Rhode  Island 
satlsflednowT 

Mr.  CBA^EB.  Tea.  I  appreciate  the 
Clisli'i  amsiimndstion 

The  F1UB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
ncmsffwr  fttMB  Rhode  Island  asked  the 
Chair  to  remind  him  when  he  used  up 
4  minutes.  The  Senator  stlU  has  about 
avi  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  a  simi- 
lar ■"usstion  like  this  came  up  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee.  Congressman  Sdwasd 
BOLun  from  MsmsflmsnttB  came  for- 
ward with  a  substitute,  which  Is  the 
substitute  in  effect  which  we  have  at 
the  desk  today. 

What  this  says  is  that  none  of  the 
fundi  provided  taa  this  act  may  be  used 
by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  or 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  furnish 
military  equipment,  military  training 
or  advice,  or  other  support  for  military 
activities  for  the  purpose  of  over 
throwing  the  Qovemment  of  Nicara- 
gua or  for  military  exchange  between 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I 
presume,  is  going  to  say,  "Well,  that  Is 
big  *»M>i»gti  to  drive  a  truck  through." 

Mr.  President,  the  question  really 
before  us  Is.  is  this  body  going  to 
Insert  a  complete  prohibition  of  activi- 
ties against  this  Nation?  We  are 
wiaMwij  no  concession  that  activities 
are  taking  place  anywhere,  but  are  we 
going  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent? After  all.  it  is  the  President  who 
is  at  the  top  of  the  heap  in  this.  And 
those  of  us  on  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee do  not  believe  that  we  should 
do  so. 

I  do  not  believe  we  have  ever  tm- 
posed  a  draconlan  restriction  such  ss 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut In  the  past  with  "no  activities, 
direct  or  indirect.'* 

Mr.  President,  speaking  also  in 
behalf  of  the  Intelligence  Committee, 
which,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  indicated  earlier,  is  a 
nonpaitinn  committee,  we  have  a  sit- 
uation where,  when  the  chairman,  a 
RepuUlcan.  of  the  committee  cannot 


Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  substitute  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has.  I  presume,  sent  to  the 
desk.  This  has  the  support  of  our  com- 
mittee and  I  believe  takes  care  of  the 
situation  that  concerns  some  Members 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  be  allowed  1  second  to  say  the 
amendment  at  the  desk  is  submitted 
by  me  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  PSLL  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
observe  that  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  desires  1  minute:  our  col- 
league from  New  Mexico  desires  1 
minute.  I  desire  no  more  time  until 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  shall 
have  had  a  chance  for  rebuttal. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  is  it  my 
understanding  that  the  substitute  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  at 
this  Juncture  been  reported  at  the 
desk? 
Mr.  MOYHIHAN.  That  is  correct 
May  I  ask  the  Chair,  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  correct 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  yield  a 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  then  a  minute  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

I  strongly  support  the  thrust  of  both 
amendments  because  I  would  certainly 
vote  against  the  heinous  activity  of 
overthrowing  governments.  If  I  did 
not  have  to  leave  for  family  reasons.  I 
would  have  voted  for  the  Moynihan 
language  because  it  is  the  strongest 
and  more  specific  of  the  two  proposals. 
If  It  by  any  chance  failed.  I  would 
most  certainly  have  supported  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island.  

The    PRB8IDINO    OFFICER.    Did 
not  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico? 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  One  minute. 
Mr.  ws!T.MB  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 
Mr.  SCfflHTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  President  we  have  a  confusing 
set  of  circumstances  here.  We  have 
two  amendments  double  tracking,  nei- 
ther of  which  should  be  considered 
without  adequate  discussion,  and  the 
situation  that  has  now  developed  is 
that  any  of  us  who  want  to  point  out 
that  we  are  playing  with  fire  with 


either  one  of  them  will  not  have  a 
chance. 

I  hope  we  can  divide  this  time  so  I 
can  have  at  least  6  or  e  minutes  to  dis- 
cuss the  implications  of  both  of  these 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  ma^*"g  a  request  that  he  gets 
5  minutes  of  the  time  remaining? 

Mr.  "sn.is«  i  am  trying  to  get  the 
Chair  to  tell  me  how  both  of  us  who 
question  both  amendments  can  have  a 
say. 

Now  the  ball  is  being  bounced  be- 
tween the  two  amendments  ss  it  now 
stands,  Mr.  President  and  we  are  play- 
ing with  fire  In  foreign  policy. 

I  happen  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  Subocnn- 
mlttee.  and  I  know  a  little  bit  about 
the  situation  in  Central  and  South 
America,  and  I  think  we  should  have  a 
chance  to  express  our  opinion  on  both 
of  these  amendments  and  not  play 
them  off  one  against  snother. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  requesting  time? 

Mr.  wsTT.MR  I  request  that  I  have  7 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is 
there  oblectlon? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President  re- 
serving the  right  to  object  I  cannot 
agree  to  that  without  talking  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  which  I  will. 

If  the  Senator  sets  his  request  aside. 
I  will  try  to  get  information  from  him. 
My  Instructions  from  the  chshman 
arc  that  no  time  agreements  entered 
Into  are  to  be  modified  without  his 

consent. 

Mr.  wsTT.Ma  That  is  a  fair  proposi- 
tion. I  know  the  Senator  to  be  fair.  I 
thank  him  very  much. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President, 
before  I  speak  on  my  time,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Could  we  have  the 
specific  language  of  the  time  agree- 
ment read  to  the  Senate  that  concerns 
this  partictilar  matter? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  wUl  withhold  we  can  send  for 
a  transcript 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Yes.  I  think  there 
may  be  time  on  the  substitute  amend- 
ment The  waiting  may  allow  for  dis- 
cussion on  this.  I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I 
apologise  to  my  good  friend,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  1  minute  for  a 
procedural  request 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

l£r.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President 
Members  told  me  they  have  to  leave 
and  they  will  object  to  any  additional 
time  on  this  amendment.  It  is  an  im- 
portant amendment  They  want  to  be 
here  to  vote.  That  Is  their  privilege. 
They  are  going  to  object 
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Bo  there  will  be  no  further  time  al- 
lowed on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  on 
my  1  minute,  the  Senate  established 
the  Intelligence  Committee  to  act  as 
its  ovmdiAit  arm  relative  to  intelli- 
gence activities  conducted  by  the 
United  States  and  counterintelligence 
activities  conducted  by  the  United 
States. 

It  is  extremely  Important  that  we 
recognise  this  committee  for  what  it 
is,  a  bipartisan  literally,  as  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  hss  said,  a  nonpar- 
tisan shield. 

Again.  Mr.  President  this  bipartisan 
and  indeed  ncmpartisan  committee  was 
established  qTodfically  to  be  a  shield 
between  the  Intelligence  Committee 
and  abuses  or  mlsjudgments  that 
might  come  from  that  community.  It 
is  really  the  only  mechanism  that  I 
have  been  able  to  conceive  of.  and  I 
am  extremely  proud  of  this  body  for 
having  conceived  of  it  long  before  I  ar- 
rived here,  the  only  mechanism  by 
which  a  democracy,  a  representative 
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democracy  can  have  such  a  shield  to 
protect  Itself  and  its  people  from 
abuses  during  activities  that  are 
counter  to  the  basic  principles  of  a  de- 
mocracy but  activities  that  we  must 
have  in  order  to  protect  ourselves  in 
this  world. 

So  I  hope  this  body  not  only  on  this 
matter  but  on  other  matters  in  the 
future  will  rely  on  the  Judgment  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 
We  must  do  that  There  really  is  no 
other  way  to  handle  this  kind  of  a 
problem. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ccmnectlcut 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President  may  I  In- 
quire what  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Eleven 
minutes  and  nineteen  seconds. 

Mr.  DODD.  Eleven  minutes? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Eleven 
minutes  and  nineteen  seconds. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President  first  of  all.  let  me 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  there  is  a 
substantial  difference,  as  I  noted,  be- 
tween what  was  offered  in  the  other 
body  by  Mr.  Bolahb  of  Massachusetts 
and  what  is  being  offered  here. 

I  draw  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
an  extremely  Important  clause  includ- 
ed in  the  House  language  that  is  not 
Included  in  the  Senate  language. 

The  House  language  readc 

Or  other  support  for  mlUtur  tnlnlng. 

The  first  part  of  it  Is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  Senate  substitute. 

Or  other  nipport  for  military  activities  to 
aor  sroup  or  indlTldusI  not  part  of  a  coun- 
try's armed  f  oroea. 

That  clause  is  missing  in  the  Senate 
language. 

In  effect  what  we  are  doing  with  the 
Moynihan   substitute    is    prohibiting 


any  funds  from  going  to  the  Honduran 
Army,  for  that  matter,  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  this  general 
area.  That  is  far  broader  than  any- 
thing I  intended  to  do. 

I  am  talking  in  my  amendment  spe- 
cifically about  paramilitary  groups,  in- 
surgency groups,  and  this  clause  miss- 
ing In  this  particular  proposition  I 
think  makes  it  even  more  dangerous 
than  what  I  had  suggested  at  the 
outset. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  it  is  a  simple 
enough  proposition.  I  am  merely  offer- 
ing a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
putting  us  on  record  in  a  very  flexible 
way  that  says  we  do  not  believe  that 
there  should  be  funds  expended  In 
Central  America  to  support  counterin- 
surgency  groups  or  paramilitary 
groups  at  this  particular  hour.  It  also 
allows,  if  the  agencies  or  others  come 
back  or  they  want  to  make  a  case  for 
it  for  flexibility. 

What  is  being  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  more  restrictive  in  one 
sense  and  yet  it  allows  for  that  activity 
to  go  on  virtually  unchecked. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
said  in  his  amendment  that  we  will  not 
support  or  f imd  activities  which  would 
result  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Nlcara- 
guan  Oovemment  or  promote  a  con- 
flict between  Nicaragua  and  Honduras. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  or  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  does  sup- 
port for  groups  who  support  and  are 
actively  Involved  In  the  overthrow  of 
another  government  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  should  the  Senator's 
amendment  be  adopted? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  answer  yes.  and 
I  take  the  further  position  and  say 
that  the  reason  the  clause  in  the 
House  amendment  has  been  left  out  is 
that  it  could  be  read  to  Interpret  that 
we  are  free  to  provide  funds  to  the 
govenunent  of  the  army  of  Honduras 
or  name  which  country  you  will  for 
the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Oov- 
emment of  Nicaragua,  et  cetera. 

We  deny  any  such  rights. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  would  not  object  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  to  modify 
the  Senate  substitute  to  include  that 
operative  paragraph.  That  was  includ- 
ed in  the  House  language. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  might  say  my 
friend  misimderstood  me.  If  he  would 
read  it  carefully  it  suggests  it  is  all 
right  to  give  it  to  the  army  but  not  to 
irregular  forces.  We  deny  either. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Ui.  President  if  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  withhold 
for  1  minute,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Chair  not  charge  this  time 
against  this  amendment  or  against  the 
floor  managers. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President  the 
problem  with  time  has  now  arisen. 


There  Is  an  obJectl<m  being  lodged 
against  the  granting  of  some  addlttoo- 
al  time  to  accommodate  the  request  (tf 
the  Senator  fnnn  North  Carolina. 
Presently  there  is  something  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  8  minutes  remaining  under 
this  time  agreement.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  requested  he 
have  at  least  a  few  moments  to  «eak. 

I  wonder  if  we  might  accommodate 
him  since  there  is  some  confusion  as 
to  how  this  time  agreement  is  present- 
ly being  allocated. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President  I  certain- 
ly do  not  object  to  asking  for  it  I  wHl 
yield  to  him  or  others  for  a  period  of 
time.  We  all  wish  to  be  able  to  explain 
our  proposition  here.  I  wish  to  have 
several  dajrs  to  discuss  this,  quite 
frankly,  and  I  wish  there  were  another 
vehlde  to  do  It  on:  30  minutes  is 
hardly  enough  time  to  discuss  all  of 
this. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President  I  am 
going  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
we  extend  5  minutes  to  this  time 
agreement 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President  I  must 
object  specifically  to  extension  of  time 
to  this  time  agreement 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President  I 
will  tell  the  manager  that  we  are 
happy  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  There  is  lltUe 
time  remaining. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President  I 
made  my  request,  there  has  been  ob- 
jection. I  understand  the  sponsors  of 
the  amendment  are  willing  to  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolhia,  and  I  will  let  him  qjeak  for 
himself,  and  again  until  we  settle  this, 
this  should  not  be  charged  against  this 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
STims).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.  

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President  am  I  to 
understand  I  am  to  be  granted  2  min- 
utes out  of  30  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President  we 
must  have  order.  We  have  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  North  Cartdina.  it  Is  so 
Important  and  so  abbreviated. 

Mr.  w»T-M«  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  Important  but  it  is  important  to 
me.  and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Let  me  tell  Senators  they  had  better 
not  consider  these  amendments  as  Just 
a  roll-through  because  we  are  playing 
with  fire.  We  are  about  to  lose  Latin 
America. 

I  know  the  Senate  would  like  to 
detach  Itself  from  this  question,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  It.  and  make  it  long 
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MO  MMl  ter  awar  tn  Mlevacua.  tn 
Handuns.  Ooata  Rlea,  Ouatamala.  UM 
•U  tlM  NSt.  But  w  toBff  been  detet- 
tW  tbto  matter  in  the  Foreicn  Rela- 
tkmm  Oonmtttee  for  monthi.  an^f  or 
iM  to  now  undMtake  to  adoitt  a  foreicn 
poUey  matter  on  ttati  oontlnulnc  reeo- 
lutkmiaplaytnsvtthflie.  ^.  .  ., 
We  are  about  to  loee  to  thelUrxtaU 

the  entire  length  and  breadth  of 
South  America.  To  tie  the  hands  of 
the  Inttflltenoe  f oroea.  and  to  tie  ^e 
tiy.M^  of  the  admlnlitratloo,  when  the 
xliiiliililietinn  Is  trytnc  to  work  this 
thing  out  is  otter  foUy. 

Now.  Senators  may  «io  what  they 
wVtk.  but  1  wain  you.  you  will  rue  the 
day  when  you  start  enacting  foreign 
poUey  dwtf*""^  into  a  cmtinulng  reso- 

tntJoii* 

So.  Mr.  President.  1  reiterate  my  op- 
position to  the  proposed  •mendment. 
Of  oouiae.  many  of  our  colleagues 
gnanathlM  with  any  Senator  who 
wanta  to  keep  the  United  States  ss  far 
away  from  the  tumult  tn  Central 
America  as  poerible:  but  there  Is  fw 
more  to  V^^  matter  than  the  Immedi- 
ate conflict  in  that  region,  and  we 
cannot  coMider  this  matter  today 
without  allowing  the  discussion  of 
■ome  pertinent  points. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  President,  the  Sandi- 
nifrta  government  of  Nicaragua  is  pat- 
ently, de  facto,  committed  to  anU 
democratic  principles.  In  fact,  on 
aiany  occasions,  their  leaders  brag 
about  their  affection  for  Mandsm- 
Lyn*"*"^.  and  they  practice  very  well 
the 
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■yatematlc  terror  and  control  which 
eharaoterlw  such  totalitarian  regimes: 
they  practice  It  at  home,  with  block 
ooQUBtttees.  persecution  of  the 
church,  forced  separation  of  family 
manbera,  and  wholesale  forced 
marches  of  whole  populations  from 
their  traditional  homelands:  abroad 
they  perpetrate  all  manner  of  encour- 
agement and  supply  of  guerrilla  move- 
ments throui^ut  Central  America, 
all  ordained  to  overthrow  democratic 
regimes  whose  combined  defenses  do 
not  amount  to  the  number  of  men 
under  arms  in  Nicaragua. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  the  Sandi- 
nista  government  Is  collapsing  of  its 
own  weight.  Once  the  heir  of  a  revolu- 
tion which  promised  democracy  in 
Nicaragua,  the  Sandinistas  now  will 
have  nothing  of  elections,  and  are  con- 
gtantly  fighting  any  group  on  record 
in  favor  of  basic  human  rights— free 
ipccrh.  tree  exercise  of  religlan.  demo- 
cratle  prooasrs.  and  so  on.  And  the 
people  of  Nicaragua,  far  from  happy 
with  the  situatkm.  are.  as  one  would 
expect,  anxious  to  find  another  path 
to  the  freedom  and  democracy  which 
their  revolution  sought  S  years  ago.  In 
fact.  Mr.  President,  the  sandlnlsU  gov- 
ernment Is  an  illegitimate  government: 
it  came  to  power  by  force  of  arms,  and 


n,»i».»«hM  ita  power  by  lurute  force.  It 
is  the  Nioaraguan  people.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, who  want  to  restore  legitimacy 
to  the  government  of  Nicaragua. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  ask  a 
question:  U  we-the  United  SUtes 
are  supportive  In  any  way  to  the  forces 
of  freedom  in  Nlcaragua^if  we  provide 
information,  moral  support,  encour- 
agement and  cooperation  and  the  like, 
to  the  groups  seeking  legitimate  InsU- 
tutloiM  within  Nlearagua^-could  this 
not  be  interpreted  by  enemies  of  free- 
dom in  that  country  as  aiding  the 
overthrow  of  the  SandlnlsU  govern- 
ment? I  am  specifically  mindful  of 
President  Reagan's  speech  In  Ixmdon 
on  June  8  of  this  year,  where  he  called 
for  the  establishment  of  democratic 
and  free  regimes  throughout  the 
world.  Including  those  behind  the  iron 
curtain— where  Nicaragua  is  quickly 
becoming  an  unwilling  addition.  Does 
President  Reagan,  in  calling  for  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua,  help  to  over- 
throw iU  antidemocratic,  totalitarian 
regime?  Personally.  I  hope  that  the 
United  States  will  always  stand  for 
freedom,  how  attracUve  the  cause  that 
would  thwart  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  It  is  clear  that 
the  President  needs  no  admonition  on 
how  much  to  spend  on  what  dlmen- 
gtons  of  the  ongoing  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  democratic  Institutions  In 
Central  America.  He  certainly  needs 
no  moralistic  pronouncement  like  that 
before  us  today,  which  will  do  nothing 
but  serve  the  friends  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas as  they  continue  to  trumpet  their 
disinf ormati<m  and  vituperative  propa- 
ganda against  the  United  States 
around  the  world. 

The  United  States  does  not.  and 
should  not.  try  to  overthrow  the  San- 
dlnlsta  government.  In  my  Judgment, 
unless  the  Sandlnista  government 
proves  Irreconcilably  and  belligerently 
devoted  to  the  destruction  of  the 
peace,  harmony,  and  freedom  of  all 
the  countries  In  Central  America,  a 
goal  which  Is  central  to  U.S.  Interesto 
In  the  region.  Perhaps  the  Sandinistas 
have  already  passed  the  point  of  no 
return— sometimes  they  seem  deter- 
mined to  make  us  think  so.  In  any 
case.  But,  In  the  last  analysis.  It  Is 
President  Reagan  who  Is  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy, 
and  he  should  be  free  to  exercise  that 
direction  by  all  the  means  normally 
open  to  the  Chief  Executive,  especially 
in  such  a  tense  situation  si  that  in 
Central  America,  where  so  many  Inter- 
esU  of  the  United  SUtes  and  all  the 
countries  who  love  freedom  in  this 
hemisphere  are  at  stake. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  used  up 
that  grand  2  minutes  or  not,  but  that 
Is  my  message. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  what  I  said  at  the  outset.  I  wish 
you  did  not  have  to  deal  with  it  on  this 
particular  vehicle,  but  we  do  not  have 
another  vehicle  before  us. 


I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina  that  in  one  sense  I  agree  with 
him.  I  think  f  atture  to  adopt  language 
and  malw  it  clear  to  certain  elemenU 
of  this  Government  that  we  are  not 
going  to  tolerate  the  kind  of  behavior 
of  conducting  a  secret  war  in  this 
hemisphere  would  be  disastrous.  I 
would  join  with  the  Senator  in  saying 
that  we  will  lose  this  war  to  the  Marx- 
IsU  if  we  proceed  on  the  course  we  are 
pursuing,  if  we  conduct  and  encourage 
a  war  in  Central  America.  This  body 
had  better  take  a  stand,  if  we  find  the 
itories  that  they  are  telling  us.  are 
true. 

In  that  event  we  are  the  ones  who 
are  encouraging  and  goading  the  ele- 
menU into  it.  We  are  going  to  be  right 
back  here  in  months  deciding  whether 
or  not  to  ba^  up  our  initial  actions, 
and  I  wlU  tell  you  we  had  better  know 
what  we  are  doing  there  in  terms  of 
supporting  or  encouraging  guerrillas 
as  counterinsurgency  forces.  We  are 
supplying  them,  we  are  encouraging 
them  to  destabilize  and  to  overthrow  a 
government.  After  they  do  that,  do 
you  know  what  we  will  do?  We  will 
leave  them  there  and  we  wlU  find 
other  countries  coming  Into  Nicaragua 
and  attacking  them.  We  will  then  sit 
back  and  say,  "We  do  not  know  what 
you  are  talking  about."  and  you  will 
have  Marxist  govemmenU  in  Central 
America,  mark  my  word.  This  could  be 
a  second  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  if 
we  do  not  put  a  stop  to  it  now. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Soiator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 

Mr    HELMS.  Yes;  mark  my  words. 

Let  me  hark  back  to  the  deUvery  of 

$75  million  of  American  money  to  the 

SandlniT*"   that   propped   them   up. 

They  were  on  their  last  legs,  and  I 

think  the  Senator  knows  that,  and 

there  was  an  effort  made  to  gird  them 

up  and  help  them  so  that  they  could 

move  over  Into  Honduras  and  do  their 

dirty  work,  along  with  Castro  in  Cuba. 

I  say  we  are  playing  with  fire  If  we 

adopt  either  of  these  amendmenU 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  believe  it 
l8  In  our  interest  to  support  the 
Somosa  counterinsurgency  forces  on 
the  Honduran  borders?  Does  the  Sena- 
tor think  we  ought  to  do  that? 

Mr.  HELM&  Will  the  Senator  repeat 
that,  will  you  repeat  that  question? 

Mr.  DODD.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  beUeve  we  ought  to  fi- 
nancially back,  train,  and  advise  the 
SomadsU  forces  on  the  Honduran 
border? 

Mr.  "»TM«  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  Is  simply  saying  do  not 
try  to  tie  the  hands  of  thoae  who  are 

trying  to  keep 

Mr.  DODD.  That  was  not  my  ques- 
tion. Does  the  Senator  from  NMth 
Carolina  think  we  ought  to  be  doing 
that? 
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Mr.  HKUia  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  the  Soutor 
frmn  New  York  ought  to  let  the  Intel- 
ligence and  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittees try  to  deal  with  this  sensitive 
subject,  and  not  try  to  pass  it  on  the 
floor  at  this  crucial  time  when  it 
cannot  poMlbly  be  given  adequate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frwn  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAnx.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
there  wiU  be  no  oonfusicm.  the  substi- 
tute which  has  been  sent  to  the  desk 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  the  support  of 
the  administration.  Second,  this  is  the 
same  resolution,  with  even  a  tighter 
provision  in  it,  that  was  adopted  by 
the  House  by  411  to  0.  the  so-called 
Boland  language. 

So  I  do  hope  when  the  vote  comes 
and  the  procedure,  if  I  understand  it 
correctly,  Mr.  President,  will  be  that 
the  first  vote  will  be  upon  the  substi- 
tute, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
ajre  <m  the  substitute  and  then.  Mr. 
President,  parliamentary  Inquiry,  just 
to  see  if  I  have  this  correct,  the  first 
rollcall.  vote  will  be  on  the  Moynihan- 
Chafee  substitute:  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  CHAFEE  The  vote  will  be  yea 
or  nay.  If  the  yeas  prevail  then  the 
next  thing  that  will  come  up  wlU  be  a 
vote  on  the  total  amendment  which,  in 
effect,  will  be  another  vote  on  the 
Moynlhan-Chafee  substitute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
be  on  the  Dodd  amendment,  ss  amend- 
ed. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  what 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes. 

[CR8-20al 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
Just 

Mr.  DENTON.  A  parliamentary  In- 
quiry, Mr.  President.  I  would  request  a 
response  as  to  what  the  time  agree- 
ment was  by  which  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  propounds  an  amendment 
for  which  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  spoke  to  for  about  2  minutes 
in  rebuttal  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
has  been  given  to  propounding  of  an 
amendment  to  that  amendment  by  the 
Senators  from  New  York  and  Rhode 
Island?  I  do  not  imderstand  how  there 
is  any  equality  or  proportionality  with 
respect  to  the  Idnd  of  issue  being  dis- 
cussed here.  It  seems  that  although 
the  administration  may  support  one 
view  there  are  poinU  of  view  here 
positive  and  negative.  There  Is  no  pro- 
porti<mallty  to  the  representation 
being  given  by  the  procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
originally  was  an  order  for  30  minutes 


equally  divided.  After  the  amendments 
were  offered  then  there  was  an  order 
that  the  time  be  abrogated  and  no  pro- 
visions remained  for  divided  time. 

Mr.  DENTON.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
floor  manager  that  perhaps  some 
other  more  altruistic  and  useful  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senate  be  in  order?  We  cannot 
hear  the  Senator  from  Alabama 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
all  Senators  please  su^end.  Can  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber?  Will  all 
those  Members  of  the  staff  in  the  baidc 
please  suspend  conversations.  All  Sen- 
ators will  remain  quiet  so  we  may  hear 
the  floor  managers  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  the  floor. 

Mr.  RX7DMAN.  I  want  to  resp<md  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  as  the 
acting  floor  manager.  Let  me  point  out 
what  occurred  here  was  that  amend- 
ments were  prtvosed  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  which  was  oiK>osed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  the 
acting  chairman  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  and  Joined  in  by  the  rank- 
ing Republican,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Islsnd.  They  opposed  that,  and 
had  a  substitute,  and  thus  when  the 
time  agreement  was  made  It  was  divid- 
ed essentially  between  those  two  par- 
ties, who  then  among  themselves  de- 
cided to  aggregate  their  time.  That 
may  be  unusual  but  it  was  probably 
reasonaMe  imder  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
regular  order  is  a  half-minute  remain- 
ing to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Thank  you.  This  hi4>- 
pened  last  night  when  we  were  work- 
ing out  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment time  allocations.  Objection  was 
raised  when  an  extension  of  the  time 
allotted  to  my  amendment  vras  sug- 
gested. We  then  tried  to  work  out 
some  agreement  between  the  respec- 
tive sides  here,  and  it  was  finally  im- 
derstood  that  there  would  be  30  min- 
utes for  both  amendments  and  we 
tried  to  equally  divide  the  time  which 
we  have  done  fairly  well. 

Let  me  finally  say  in  support  of  my 
amendment,  I  am  not  here  this  morn- 
ing or  this  afternoon  to  support  the 
Sandinistas  or  other  groups  or  the 
Hondurans.  for  that  matter,  or  the 
groups  residing  In  their  country  at  this 
time. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  Is  our 
foreign  policy,  and  all  I  am  suggesting 
by  this  amendment  is  that  we  have  a 
better  understanding  of  what  we  are 
starting.  If  we  do  not  have  a  sense  of 
what  we  are  doing  when  we  start,  we 
inevitably  run  into  the  problem  of 
how  we  deal  with  events  as  they  over- 
take us. 

All  I  am  concerned  about  here  is  I 
believe,  based  on  Information  I  have 


outside  of  the  intelllgenoe  community, 
that  we  are  oioouraging  certain  para- 
military groups  operating  in  Central 
America,  particulaily  on  the  border  of 
Honduras,  to  conduct  certain  forays 
into  Nicaragua  to  overthrow  that  gov- 
ernment. That  is  what  they  want  to 
do. 

Whether  or  not  that  is  our  intentifm 
Is  irrelevant  at  this  point.  We  are  sup- 
plying and  supporting  those  elements 
and  they  are  provoking  a  conflict. 

All  I  am  suggesting  here  is,  if  that 
happens,  if,  in  fact,  the  conflict  devel- 
ops, are  we  then  prepared  to  follow  up 
with  what  we  have  started?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HETMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  underlying  amendment 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  sectmd?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  najw  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hbucs)  to  Uble  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DooD).  The  yeas  and  najrs  have  been 
ordered  and  the  cleric  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  cieik.  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bbadt), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gou>- 
WATsa),  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Hmiz)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
CTBAirsTOH),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jacksoh)  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kbrirdt) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jacksoh),  would  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  KsmnDT)  would  vote 
"nay."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  56, 
nays  38— as  follows: 

tRoUckU  Vote  No.  445  Iiec.l 


Abdnor 

Andmra 

Aimatronc 

Baker 

Bentaen 

Dofen 

Byrd. 

Hanr  F.,  Jr. 
ChilM 
Ooctuan 

\yhmuua 
Danfortb 
DcCondnl 


YEAS-M 

Dentoa 
Dole 


Oam 

Oflry 

Batch 

Batneld 

Bawidiia 

Hanikawa 

Benin 


MoCInn 

Mafkoail 

HleldM 
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MOVOibHI 

MOTVOTIHO-e 


80  the  okoUoD  to  lay  oo  the  table 
(Xjp  amendBMni  No.  1641)  WM  agreed 
to. 

[CRS-21] 

n.  Bmnvm%  108  Ain>  10»  or  thb  Ivrl- 

UOOKS      AUTWHUIATIOII       ACT      VOB 

Fnoo.  TiAS  19M.  Pub.  L.  9S-ai6.  97 
Bwki.  147S:  SMnoa  775  or  ihi  Di- 
PABnooR  or  Dvnm  Aitwwkia- 
nom  ACT.  19i4.  Poa.  I^  9»-aia.  97 
Scat.  Itfl:  IM  MnxiOH  Cap  foa 
IbLRABT  AaaiSTAiica  to  thb  Coh- 
«mAa.FT19M 

com  lea  Am  lot  op  thb 

AUTBOaiSATIOIl  ACT,  PT  ^4 


UM 


UMItATIOa  OH  OOVBT  AmSTAJKX  FOB 

mixtaci  onmatam  n  ncuuaoA 
8k.  loa.  Durtiw  ftacAl  ymr  1M4.  not  more 
tfiMi  $94,000,000  of  tte  fundB  Available  to 
the  Cantral  IntelUfaioe  Agency,  the  De- 
partment of  DefcnM.  or  any  other  aaanry 
or  entity  of  the  United  Statea  tnvolyed  In  In- 
teOlienee  acttTtttaa  may  be  obUcatad  or  ex- 
pended for  the  porpoae  of  whleh  would  have 
the  effect  of  rapportlnc.  diraetly  or  Indbeet- 
ly,  military  or  paramilitary  operattona  In 
Nlcaracua  by  any  natkm.  croup,  organlia- 
tkn.  movement,  or  indhrtdoaL 

Sac  100.  (a)  The  Coocrem  flnda  thait- 

(1)  the  Oovemment  of  National  Recoo- 
■tractlon  of  Nlcaracua  haa  failed  to  keep 
■olemn  promlaea.  made  to  the  Organf  tVw 
of  American  Statea  m  July  1970.  to  eatabUah 
full  nuMct  for  human  rIcbU  and  piriltlcal 
Ubertlea.  bold  early  deetlona.  prcaerve  a  pri- 
vate aeetor.  permit  ptdltlcal  plurallam.  and 
punne  a  foreign  poUcy  on  mmaciTearton 
and  nonintervention; 

(3)  by  provldtaia  mlUtary  aupport  (tndud- 
*if  aniM,  training,  and  loglatlcal.  conwnand 
and  cootitil.  and  f»immimlfatfff~  facOltlea) 
to  groupo  aeeklng  to  overthrow  the  Oovem- 
wyMt  of  B  Salvador  and  other  Central 
American  govemmenta,  the  Oovoiunent  of 
National  BecotMtroctloo  of  Nicaragua  haa 
violated  aitlde  IS  of  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
f^w.tmmti.m,  of  American  Statea  which  de- 
darea  that  no  itate  haa  the  rlcht  to  Inter- 
vene, dtaeetly  or  Indirectly,  for  any  reaaon 
wbataoever.  In  the  tntemal  or  external  af- 
taln  of  any  other  atate; 

(S)  the  Oovemment  of  Nlcaracua  ahould 
be  bald  aoeonntable  before  the  Organlntlan 
of  AmOTlean  Statea  for  actlvltlea  violative  of 
pcentoH  mada  to  the  Organlntlon  and  for 
vIoiatloiM  of  the  Charter  of  that  Organlaa- 
tlowand 


(4)  walking  through  the  Organlaatlon  of 
^1— p^Mi  Statea  to  the  proper  and  moat  ef- 
fective mean  ot  doaltw  with  thieaU  to  the 
peoee  of  Central  America,  of  providing  for 
«.— Ml  aetloo  In  the  event  of  aggriwilnn 
and  of  provldli«  the  mechanlwia  for  peace- 
ful raaolutlon  of  dl^mtea  among  the  ooun- 
titaa  o(  Ontral  America. 

(b)  The  PieaMent  ahould  aeek  a  prompt 
laconvenlng  of  the  Seventeenth  Meeting  of 
CoiHultatlon  of  Mlnlatera  of  Foreign  Aff aln 
of  the  Organtaatlon  of  American  States  for 
the  puzpoae  of  reevaluating  the  oompUanoe 
by  the  Oovemment  of  National  Recooatruc- 
tlon  of  Nicaragua—  ^  w_  .». 

(1)  with  the  ooramltmenta  made  by  tne 
leadera  of  that  Oovemment  In  July  10T9  to 
the  Organlaatlon  of  American  Statea:  and 

(5)  with  the  Charter  of  the  Organlaatlon 
of  American  Statea. 

(e)  The  Prealdent  should  vlgoroualy  seek 
af^Vffw  by  the  Organlaatlon  of  American 
Stataa  that  would  provide  for  a  full  range  of 
effective  measurea  by  the  member  itatca  to 
bring  about  compUanoe  by  the  Oovemment 
of  National  Reconstruction  of  Nicaragua 
with  thoae  obUgatlona.  Inchidlng  verifiable 
■CieemenU  to  halt  the  tranafer  of  mlUtary 
equipment  and  to  cease  furnishing  of  mlU- 
tary aupport  f adUtlaa  to  groupa  aeeklng  the 
vMent  overthrow  of  govemmenta  of  coun- 
triea  In  Central  America. 

(d>  The  Prealdant  should  use  aU  diplomat- 
ic mraiw  at  his  ittrr""*'  to  encourage  the 
Organlntlons  of  American  SUtes  to  seek 
reaolutlon 

[CR8-22] 

of  the  oonfUcts  In  Central  America  based  on 
the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  San 
Joee  Conference  of  October  1963.  eapecUDy 
prindplea  (d).  <e).  and  <g).  relating  to  nonin- 
tervention In  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
oountrlea,  denjrtaig  support  for  terrorist  and 
subversive  elemenU  In  other  states,  and 
tntematlonal  supervision  of  fully  verifiable 


(e)  The  United  States  should  support 
measures  at  the  Organlaatlon  of  American 
Statea.  as  weD  ss  efforts  of  the  Contadora 
Oroup.  which  seek  to  end  support  for  ter- 
rorist, subversive,  or  other  acUviUes  Aimed 
at  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  govemmenU 
of  countriea  In  Central  America. 

(f)  Not  later  than  March  1ft.  1904.  the 
Prealdent  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  results  of  his  efforts  pursuant  to  this 
Act  to  achieve  peace  In  Central  America. 
8«ich  report  may  Include  such  recommenda- 
tions as  the  President  may  consider  Appro- 
priAte  for  further  United  StAtes  Actions  to 
achieve  thla  obJecUve. 

SBcnoH  771  op  thb  dod 
APPaopaiATiom.  pts4 

Sac.  775.  During  flacal  year  1904.  not  more 
%H^n  $24,000,000  of  the  funds  available  to 
the  Central  InteUigence  Agency,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  or  any  other  agency 
or  enUty  of  the  United  Statea  invohred  in  In- 
telligence acUvltlea  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  purpoae  or  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  supporting.  dlrecUy  or  In- 
directly. mlUtary  or  paramlUtary  operations 
In  Nicaragua  by  any  nation,  group,  organlsa- 
tloo.  movement,  or  Individual. 

Theae  provlglong  may  be  considered 
In  conjunction  with  the  following  gen- 
eral ftindlng  restriction  contained  In 
•ectlon  103  of  the  authorisation  bill 
and  reported  by  the  conference  aa  fol- 
lows: 


comuiMMatoiuL  tmrmtuTtOM  or  MXTBauTtrnMs 
m  txcMMM  or  pmoaiuM  AvnomoAmia 
SMC  Jti.  DuHng  flteal  psor  i$*4.  fundM 
mav  not  be  mad$  availabU  for  say  intOU- 
genet  or  inteUloence-reUUd  aetivUv  unUu 
tiuA/teads  have  been  speci/lcaUy  anOutriMed 
tor  nOi  activity  or,  in  tht  cose  oj  t^t!»A»  ep- 
praprtotsd  tor  a  different  ocMoity,  aniest 
t;te  Difector  of  Central  IntOlloenee  or  Ou 
Secretary  of  Defente  has  notified  the  appro- 
priaU  committeet  of  CongreeM  of  the  intent 
to  make  $uch  fund*  availabU  for  rwcA  acHv- 
Itp,  except  that,  in  no  ca*e  man  reproffram- 
ino  or  trantfer  authorUv  be  uaed  dp  Me  Ot- 
nctor  of  Central  inUUioenee  or  the  Seere- 
tart  of  Defenae  uniee*  for  higher  priority  in- 
teUigence  or  inteUigence-related  activitiea, 
tased  on  uisforeaeen  requirementa,  than 
thote  for  whiidh  fumdt  were  oHginattv  aa- 
thoriaed,  and  la  no  cose  toft«re  Ou  iniOii- 
pence  or  inteUigencertlated  activity  for 
vhich  fund*  vert  requetted  ha*  been  denied 
byConorea*. 

[CRS-231 

sacnoR  101 

The  House  bUl  contained  a  provision,  sec- 
tion 103.  that  had  three  parU.  It  stipulated 
that  during  fiscal  year  1984,  no  funds  may 
be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available 
through  transfer,  lepiugiammlng,  etc^  for 
Intelligence  or  intelligence-related  activities 
unlcM  specif  Ically  authorised  or  unleas  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  have 
been  notified  of  the  Intent  to  make  such 
funds  AVAlUble.  SecUon  103  Also  contAlned 
the  requirement  thAt  aU  transfers  of  funds 
from  one  account  to  Another  be  for  a  higher 
priority  program.  Utftly,  secUon  103  stated 
that  no  funds  may  be  provided  to  support  a 
pragram  denied  by  Congress  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  a  provision.  Section 
101(c).  which  Included  only  the  first  part  of 
Section  103. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  House  provi- 
sion with  the  understanding  that.  If  the  pro- 
posed Activity  la  mAterlAUy  different  from 
thAt  denied  funding  with  prejudice,  section 
103  would  not  present  sny  bar  to  a  release 
from  the  Reserve  for  Contlngendea  or  a  re- 
programmlng  request. 

A.  ovaaviaw 

The  compromise  reaultlng  In  the  firm  $84 
mllUon  cap  arose  from  a  dealre  by  the  House 
to  curtail  aU  covert  support  for  the  contras. 
whUe  the  Senate  favored  funding  such  sup- 
port both  through  earmarked  funds  and  use 
of  the  CIA  reserve  for  contingencies.  Ac- 
cording to  RepresentaUve  Boland.  the  effect 
of  the  compromise  langtiage  would  be  to 
place  an  abaolute  $34  mllUon  cap  on  covert 
support  that  would  prohibit  the  CIA  (or 
presumably  any  other  entity  involved  In  In- 
telligence actlvlUes)  from  expending  funds 
from  reserves  or  elsewhere  once  the  spedfl- 
caUy  appropriated  funds  ran  out.  This  posi- 
tion arguably  may  be  reinforced  by  lan- 
guage In  aectlon  103  of  the  DOD  approprlar 
tlMM  that  bars  mAklng  funds  svAllAble  for 
activities  for  which  funds  were  denied  by 
Congress  (e.g.,  covert  support  of  the  contras 
after  the  $34  million  cap  had  been  reached). 
Mr.  Boland  estimated  that  the  cap  would 
be  reached  In  June  1904  at  then  current 
support  levels.  Reports  indicate  that  the  cap 
may  have  been  reached  before  that  time. 
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1.  Lan0iMi0e  introduced  and  aa 
reported 

CHJl.  3700, 90th  Ooog.,  Ist  seas.] 
A  BILL  To  amend  the  InteOlgenoe  Authori- 
sation Act  for  Flaeal  Tear  190S  to  prohibit 
United   States   support   for   mlUtary   or 
paramlUtary  operatlona  In  Nicaragua  and 
to  authorlae  assistanre,  to  be  openly  pro- 
vided to  govemmenta  of  countriea  in  Cen- 
tral America,  to  interdict  the  supply  of 
military  equipment  from  Nicaragua  and 
Cuba  to  Individuals,  groups,  organisations, 
or  movementa  seeking  to  overthrow  gov- 
emmenta of  countries  in  Central  America 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepreaenUMvea   of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congreu  ataembled.  That  the 
Intdllgence  Authorisation   Act  for  Fiscal 
Tear  1903 

[CR8-2S] 

Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  title: 

-im^       vm— PROHiBmoN       on 

COVKRT  ASSISTANCE  FOR  MILITART 
OPERATIONS    IN    NICARAGUA;    AU- 
THORIZATION OF  OVERT  INTERDIC- 
TION ASSISTANCE 
"PBOHiamoM  OH  covaar  AaaisTAJics  roa 
muTAiT  orsaATioiis  ni  kicasaova 


801.  (a)  None  of  the  fiinds  appropri- 
ated for  flacal  year  19S3  or  1084  for  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  or  any  other  de- 
partment, agency,  or  entity  of  the  United 
Statea  involved  in  Intelligence  actlvltlea  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  purpoae  or 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  supporting, 
directly  or  indirectly.  mlUtary  or  paramlU- 
tary operations  In  or  against  Nicaiagua  by 
any  nation,  group,  organisation,  movement, 
or  IndivlduaL 

"(b)  This  section  shaU  take  effect  45  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"ADTHOBIZATIOM  OF  OVBAT  HrRBOICTIOR 

AaaisTAMci 
"Sac.  802.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
"(1)  in  the  abaence  of  a  state  of  dedared 
war,  the  provision  of  mUltary  equltmient  to 
indivlduala,  groupa,  wganlsatlons,  or  move- 
menta seeking  to  overthrow  govemmenta  of 
countries  In  Central  America  violates  inter- 
national treaty  obligations,  including  the 
Charter  of 

[CR8-361 

the  United  Nations,  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
ganlaatlon of  American  Statea.  and  the  Rio 
Treaty  of  1949:  and 

"(3)  such  acttvitlea  by  the  Oovemmenta  of 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua  threaten  the  independ- 
ence of  Kl  Salvador  and  threaten  to  destabi- 
Ilae  the  entire  Central  American  region,  and 
the  Oovemmenta  of  Cuba  and  Nicaragua 
refuae  to  cease  those  actlvltlea. 

"(b)  The  President  Is  authorised  to  fur- 
nish aaslstance,  on  such  terms  snd  condi- 
tions ss  he  may  determine,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  any  friendly  country  in  Central 
America  in  order  to  provide  such  country 
with  the  abiUty  to  prevent  uae  of  ita  terri- 
tory, or  the  use  of  international  territory, 
for  the  transfer  of  mlUtary  equipment  from 
or  through  Cuba  or  Nicaragua  to  any  indi- 
vidual, group,  organisation,  or  movement 
which  the  President  determines  seeks  to 
overthrow  the  government  of  such  friendly 
country  or  the  govanmmt  of  any  other 


country  in  Central  America, 
under  this  section  shaU  be  provided  openly, 
and  ahaU  not  be  provided  in  a  manner 
which  attempta  to  conceal  United  Statea  In- 
volvement In  the  provlalon  of  such  assist- 
ance. 

"(c)  Assistance  may  be  provided  to  a  for- 
eign country  under  this  sectkm  only  if  that 
country  has  agreed  that  It  wiU  not  use  any 
aaalstanoe  provided  by  the  United  Statea 
under  this  sectkm.  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  or  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
to  destabilise  or  overthrow  the 
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government  of  any  country  In  Central 
America  and  wlU  not  make  any  such  assist- 
ance available  to  any  nation.  Individual, 
group,  organisation,  or  movement  which 
seeks  to  rtestahlllse  or  overthrow  any  such 
government. 

"(d)  At  least  15  days  before  providing  aa- 
alstanoe to  a  foreign  country  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Prealdent  shaU  submit  an  unclassi- 
fied report  which  describes  the  proposed  as- 
sistance to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presenatives  and  to  the  chairman  of  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Senate. 

"(e)  There  is  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
Ated  to  the  President  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1083  and 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1964.". 

(CRS-28] 

[HJl.  2760.  98th  Cong..  1st  Sees.] 

A  BELL  To  amend  the  Intelligence  Authori- 
saUon  Act  for  Fiscal  Tear  1963  to  prohibit 
United  States  support  for  mlUtary  or 
para-mlUtary  operations  In  Nicaragua  and 
to  authorise  aaaist- 

[CRS-29] 

ance.  to  be  openly  provided  to  govem- 
menta of  countries  in  Central  America,  to 
Interdict  the  supt^  of  mlUtary  equipment 
from  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  to  Individuals, 
groups,  organisations,  or  movementa  see- 
ing to  overthrow  govemmenta  of  countries 
in  Central  America. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Itepre*entative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  a*»embled.  That  the 
Intelligence  Authorisation  Act  for  Fiscal 
Tear  1963  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  title: 
"TITLE  vm— PROHIBrnON  ON 

COVERT  ASSISTANCE  FOR  MILITART 
OPERATIONS    IN    NICARAGUA;    AU- 
THORIZATION OF  OVERT  INTERDIC- 
TION ASSISTANCE 
"PBOBiainoa  on  oovsar  AaaisTAiics  roa 

mUTAXT  OPaSATIOIlS  Dl  mCAaAGTTA 

"Sac.  801.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  mppiapH- 
ated  for  fiscal  year  1983  or  1964  for  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  or  any  other  de- 
partment, agency,  or  entity  of  the  United 
Statea  involved  in  intelllgenoe  actlvltlea  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  purpoae  or 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  supporting, 
directly,  or  indirectly,  miUtary  or  paramlU- 
tary operations  in  [or  agalnstj  Nicaragua 
by  any  nation,  group,  organisation,  move- 
ment, or  individual. 

["(b)  This  secUon  shaU  take  effect  45 
da^  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla  aec- 
titm.] 

[CRS-301 

77ti4  lection  ihatt  take  effect  upon  the  date 
preacribed  in  the  daaaifled  annex  to  the 
Committee  report  accompanving  thia  biU. 

"(b)  Thta  ■scttaa  riMH  lake  clfKt  apea  the  dale 
la  the  daMiOsd  aaaes  to  tkt  nport  of 
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•r  tkc  Emme  of 

the  MU  HJL  rSS  (MIk 

"AUTBOaiZATlUH  OP  OVSKT  IBIlSlfHTIIIW 
ASSIST  AWCS 

"Sac.  803.  (A)  The  Ccmgreas  finds  that— 

"(1)  in  the  abaence  of  a  state  of  declared 
war,  the  provlalon  of  mlUtary  equipment  to 
Individuals,  groupa,  organlsatlanB.  or  move- 
menta seeking  to  overthrow  govemmenta  of 
oountrlea  In  Central  America  vitiates  Inter- 
national treaty  obligations,  »t»ffiii<«i»g  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Natlona,  the  Charter 
of  the  Organisation  of  American  Statea.  and 
the  Rio  Treaty  of  1949:  and 

"(3)  such  activitlea  by  the  Oovemment  of 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua  threaten  the  independ- 
ence of  El  Salvador  and  threaten  to  deatabl- 
llse  the  entire  Central  American  region,  and 
the  Oovemmenta  of  Cuba  and  Nicaragua 
refuae  to  cease  thoae  activities. 

"(b)  The  President  Is  authorised  to  fur- 
nish assistance,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  detmnine,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  any  friendly  country  in  Central 
America  in 

[CFS-311 

order  to  provide  such  country  with  the  abUl- 
ty  to  prevent  use  of  ita  territory,  or  to  pre. 
▼art  to  the  czteat  permitted  by  totimitlnsil  law 
the  uae  of  IntemAtlooAl  territory,  for  the 
transfer  of  mlUtary  equipment  from  or 
through  Cuba  or  Nicaragua  or  any  other 
covntry  or  agenta  of  that  country  ar  aay 
other  cuaaUy  or  sgtati  of  that  co— Uy  to  any 
individual,  group,  organisation,  or  move- 
ment which  the  President  determines  seeks 
to  overthrow  the  government  of  su^ 
friendly  country  or  the  government  of  any 
other  country  in  Central  America.  Assist- 
ance under  this  section  shaU  be  provided 
openly,  and  shaU  not  be  provided  In  a 
manner  which  attempta  to  conceal  United 
Statea  Involvement  in  the  provision  of  such 


"(c)  Assslstanoe  may  be  provided  to  a 
friendly  tHcadly  foreign  country  under  thia 
section  only  If  that  country  has  agreed  that 
it  wm  not  use  any  assistanre  provided  by 
the  United  Statea  under  this  section,  the 
Foreign  Aaalstanoe  Act  of  1961,  or  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  to  deatablUae  or  over- 
throw the  government  of  any  country  in 
Coitral  America  and  will  not  make  any  such 
assistance  available  to  any  nation.  Individ- 
ual, group,  organisation,  or  movement 
which  seeks  to  rtestahllhie  ot  overthrow  any 
such  government. 

"(d)  At  least  15  days  before  providing  aa- 
slstance to  a  foreign  country  under  thla  sec- 
tion, the  Prealdent  shaU  submit  an  unclassi- 
fied report  which  describes  the  proposed 

[CF8-321 

aasistaiKe  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Houae  of 
Repreaentatlves  and  to  the  chairman  of  the 
appropriate  commltteea  of  the  Senate 

"(e)  There  is  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Prealdent  to  carry  out  thla  aee- 
Uon  $30,000,000  for  the  fisoal  year  1963  and 
$60,000,000  for  the  flacal  year  1964.[''.1 

"(f)  Faadi  to  caity  sat  this  sscttsa  ritoS  be 
aNdc  avaiUUc  for  aay  tHsirfly  coairtiy  la  Csa- 
Iral  AsMrica  oaty  for  tlM  pvpast  oT  I 
the  traasfcr  of  sdMtoiy  nalpaiiat  to  aay  i 
la  Csatt^  Aawriea.". 
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a.  IntdUgann  ConuntttM 

imr"**"'   TO  THB  niTBJJOMtCK 
ADTBOilBATIOII 


ACT  FOR  nacAL 


am.  ,..  (rm  KtomsiM  and  Cuba. 

Thto  moHMOMi-Cnten  oootrllNiUao  to  the 
8Blvadaran  torariHiejr  to  kwn^awMiu.  It 
bican  ■bottly  altar  th«  orarthrow  o< 
Boim;t»  In  July.  101*.  It  hM  prortded-by 
iMMi,  aaa  and  air— (he  gnat  bulk  of  the  mlll- 
tary  equtpnent  and  aupport  leuelvad  by  the 


niiimtttee  on  m- 

«M  raterred  the  bin 

the  iBttfllfaneo  Au- 

Taar  IMS  to  pro- 

f«r  mattary  or 

_  ta  moaraiua  and  to 

to  be  openly  prorldad 

____  of  eountitea  In  Central 

to  intairdtot  the  auppiy  of  mimary 

and  Cuba  to  in- 

jfeftoiMia  oc  mov^ 

to  overthrow  Bu»emman»i  of 

In  Central  AmeiiBik  havtot  eoneld- 

Nport  tavotafely  thereon  and 

the  bm  do  paai  with  amend- 


UMI 


Tho  amendmenU  adopted  by  the  CoouUt- 
tM  are  ee  f oQowc 

On  pace  1  Unee  IS.  etrlke  "or  acalDBt." 

On  pwe  X  Une  IT.  after  "(b)".  atrlke  ev- 
•tythliw  throiwh  Une  IS  and  taiaert  In  Ueu 
tberaof  the  f oDowtng: 

"Thto  eeetlon  ahaU  take  effect  upon  the 
date  pnacrfbed  In  the  daertfled  annex  to 
the  Coaamlttee  report  aoeompanytnc  thla 
bflL". 

On  pace  S.  Une  14.  after  "lacua".  inaert 
the  foUowtiw:  "or  any  other  country  or 
aaenta  of  that  country." 

On  page  S.  Une  SI.  after  "a".  Inaert 
"friendly". 

[CR8-34] 

OVBtTISW 

The  Coaunlttee'a  action  on  HJl.  3760 
J  at  a  time  when  VS.  foreign  policy  to- 
I  Central  America  la  at  the  forefront  of 
-«*»«  In  the  Ooncreaa  and  throughout 
the  nation.  Attention  haa  been  f  ocueed  on 
erenU  In  that  troubled  reglm  not  only  be- 
caiae  of  their  dally  depletion  In  newa  re- 
poeta  but  becauae  of  the  Prcaldent'a  April  37 
■iMmaa  to  a  )alnt  iraainn  of  the  Congreaa 
Aa  the  Prealdent  ao  forcefully  noted.  Cen- 
tral America  baa  a  atrategk;  Importance  to 
the  United  Statea.  yet  eome  Central  Amer- 
ica natlaiH  friendly  to  the  United  Statee  are 
now  under  attack.  The  danger  of  a  broader 
regional  conflict  looma. 

The  focal  potat  of  United  Statea  effort  in 
Central  America  la  of  courae  D  Salvador. 
There  a  atrong  iiwurgent  coalition  threatena 
the  deeted  government  aupported  by  the 
United  Statea.  B  Saltador'a  many  troublea 
have  their  root  cauee  In  the  aertoua  eoooom- 
Ic  aodal  and  poUtical  ahortooBilnga  of  the 
loiw-entrencbed  Salvadoran  aodal  order. 
UjB.  aid  to  K1  Savador  ta  weighted  toward! 
tM»lpiT»g  to  reatructure  Salvadoran  economic, 
■odal  and  poUtlcal  modela.  but  It  U  a  sad 
fact  that  such  ref  onna  are  tanpractlcal  in  a 
cUmato  of  unreat  and  denial  of  baalc  aerv- 
leaa.  Both  are  caoaed  by  the  actlTltiea  of  Sal- 
vadoran  kMurgenta  who.  unwilling  to  limit 
their  attacks  to  mUttary  targeta.  have 
la^yfY^KiMt  Bucoeaaful  and  very  rtamaging  at- 
tacka  on  the  power,  water,  and  tranaporU- 
tlon  Infraatrueture  of  B  Salvador. 

The  muvm  of  the  inaurgenU  in  B  Salva- 
dor haa  not  been  matdied  by  political  vlcto- 
rtea.  tt  la  not  popular  aupport  that  suatatns 
the  taiaurgenta.  Aa  wUl  be  dlawiaaetl  later, 
thia  Insurgency  depends  for  Ita  llfeblood— 
arBM.  ammunition,  financing,  logistics  and 
eommand-and-oontrol   facQitlea— upon   out- 


Ho  U.B.  aaeorlty  aaaiatanne  to  B  Salvador 
)  thta  chain  of  aupport.  However, 
J  Salvador  nor  iU  doee  neighbon 
the  oapabOity  to  interdict  arms 
suppUaa  reaehinc  the  toaurgenta.  Theae  na- 
tfiffif  have' neither  the  financial  reeoureea. 
the  knowhow.  nor  the  trained  peraoonel  to 
conduct  effective  interdlctkm  aeUvttlee  in 
their  own  tenttory. 

UjB.  poUey  haa  not  been  directed  at  pro- 
viding theee  natlooa  with  the  noceaaary 
interdlctkm  oapabOlty.  Rather  encourage- 
ment and  support  haa  been  provided  to  Nlc- 
araguan  exilea  to  f  oeter  tneurgeney  within 
Nicaragua.  The  end  purpoee  of  thla  aupport 
baa  been  atated  to  be  Vm  Interdlctlao  of 
arma  flowing  through  Nicaragua  into  B  Sal- 
vador. It  haa  alao  been  explained  as  an  at- 
tempt to  foroe  the  Sandlnlato  regime  In 
Nicaragua  to  "turn  inward"— away  from  lU 
■upport  of  the  Salvadoran  bisurgency. 
Later,  other  goals— "bringing  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  the  bargaining  taUe"  and  fordng  the 
scheduling  of  "promised  electlona"  were 
added  as  ends  to  be  achieved. 

Thoee  ends  have  not  been  achieved. 
Rather,  entirely  oppoalto  resulU  have  been 
produced.  Sandlnlata  commitment  to  the 
Salvadoran  insurgenta  has  strengthened. 
The  Salvadoran  insurgents  themselves  have 
become  more,  not  less.  mllitarUy  active  and 
may  have  Increased  In  number.  Their  actlvl- 
tlee  are  weU  suppUed  and  often  weU  coordi- 
nated. 

(CRS-SSl 

More  ominous  is  that  the  Sandinistas  have 
stepped  up  their  support  tor  insurgenU  In 
Honduras. 

In  Nksaragiia  itaeU.  as  miUtary  dashes  be- 
tween insurgents  and  government  forces 
have  increaaed.  even  domestic  opponents  of 
the  Sandinistas  have  come  to  support  the 
government  in  the  face  of  a  U.S. -sponsored 
threat  The  Nlcaraguan  government  has  de- 
clared a  state  of  siege  and  assumed  martial 
law  powers.  Thla  sltuaUon  only  promises  to 
continue.  The  prospect  for  real  elections 
seems  dim. 

Throughout  theae  developmenu.  UA  di- 
plomacy has  been  unable  to  find  a  formula 
for  dlscuaaing  with  Nicaragua  the  problem 
of  its  attempts  to  export  revolution.  First  bi- 
lateral and  now  mUti-lateral  approaches 
have  faUed  to  bring  the  Sandinistas  to  point 
of  even  admitting  ite  arms  trafficking  sctlvl- 
ties.  Those  negotiations  which  offer  some 
present  proapect  of  hope  for  either  bilateral 
or  multilateral  talks  emphasise  strongly  the 
unproductive  and  Indeed  counterproductive 
nature  of  outside  spmisored  Insurgendes  on 
the  peace  process.  An  observation  that 
seems  caUed  (or  is  that  if  Nlcaraguan/ 
Cuban  sponsored  insurgents  will  not  force 
the  Salvadoran  government  to  negotiate 
with  the  insurgents,  the  same  will  be  true  in 
the  case  of  a  XSA.  sponsored  Insurgency  and 
the  Nlcaragxian  government. 

The  fact  of  U.S.  support  (or  the  antl-San- 
dinlsto  insurgenU  has  had  further  unfortu- 
nate repercusdons.  Having  twice  sent  X3J& 
troops  to  Nlcaragxia  In  this  century,  thla 
country  has  once  again  been  cast  in  the  role 
of  intervenUonist.  The  United  Stotes  has 
allied  Itself  with  Insurgents  who  carry  the 
taint    of    the    last    Nlcaraguan    dictator. 


^r.. It  has.  te  effect,  allowed  the  spot- 

Ught  of  tntemattaoal  opprobrium  to  shift 
from  aawMnktr  attempts  to  aubvert  a 
nelghborliw  govemmant  to  a  X3M.  attempt 
to  aubvert  that  of  ICloaragua.  If  ever  there 
was  a  formula  for  VS.  poUcy  taOure  In  Cen- 
tral Amerlea,  It  would  Involve  two  elements: 
(1)  acta  that  could  be  characterlaed  as  UjB. 
tntarventkmlam  In  Ntoaragua;  and  (3)  an  al- 
llanoe  with  the  followers  of  Somoaa  Both 
characterlaatlofM  can  now  be  made.  The  iso- 
lation within  the  international  community 
that  Nicaragua  ahould  feel  haa  been  dimin- 
ished by  thto  doubly  Inaendtive  Involvement 
by  the  UJB.  to  Nlcaraguan  affairs. 

As  It  watched  the  development  of  the  Nlc- 
araguan inaurgeocy  and  as  members  of  the 
Committee  concluded  that  UjB.  poUcy  was 
employing  the  wrong  means  to  achieve  ite 
obJecUves.  the  Coounlttee  sought  alterna- 
tive solutions  to  achieve  the  same  ends.  It 
attempted  reatratnte  on  the  range  of  actlvi- 
tiea  aupported  by  the  UJB.  Two  attempto  of 
thla  kind  were  the  language  of  the  flacal 
year  IMS  Intelligence  Authorization  Act 
which  aought  to  limit  insurgent  activity  to 
arms  interdiction,  and  the  Boland  Amend- 
ment, an  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  198S 
Def  eiMe  Appropriations  Act  that  prohibited 
■adstance  (or  the  purpoee  of  overthrowing 
the  government  of  Nicaragua  or  provoking  a 
mlUtary  exchange  between  Nkxragua  and 
Honduras. 

Both  proved  tnef  f  ecUve  as  moderate  curtia 
on  Insurgent  acUvlty  or  UA  policy.  Hostil- 
ities within  Nicaragua  intensified.  There 
was  no  dlsoeraable  effect  on  the  arma  flow. 
Throughout,  executive  branch  officials 
made  Uttle  effort  to  mask  U.8.  support, 
going  so  far  in  April.  1983  as  to  encourage 
media  discussion. 

Paced  with  these  circumstances,  the  Com- 
mittee met  several  times  in  April,  IMS.  to 
consider  altemativea.  What  enterged  from 
these  dls- 

[CRS-36] 

cuadons  was  a  strong  consensus  on  UJB.  se- 
curity IntereaU  in  Central  America  and 
agreement  on  n.8.  goaU  for  the  region  fully 
condatent  with  thoee  later  enunciated  by 
the  Preddent  In  hla  April  37  addreas.  The 
Committee  supplemented  iU  discussions  by 
hearing  (rom  Secretary  of  SUte  ShulU  and 
CIA  Director  Casey.  Some  members  met 
with  the  President. 

PoUowlng  the  Preddenfs  address,  the 
Committee  amended  and  then  adopted  HJl. 
3760.  The  bill  Is  a  twofold  approach  to  the 
problem  of  arms  shlpmenU  (rom  Nicaragua 
to  the  Salvadoran  Insurgents.  It  would  deny 
funding  now  and  In  the  next  flacal  year  for 
any  direct  or  todlrect  support  of  military  or 
paramUltary  acUvlUes  In  Nicaragua.  Sup- 
port could  continue  (or  a  period  o(  time  (ol- 
lowing  enactment  o(  the  bill,  but  (or  the 
purpoee  of  permitting  InsurgenU  who 
wished  to  malie  an  orderly  withdrawal  from 
Nicaragua.  The  time  period  specified  Is  a 
time  certain  but  remains  classified  for  the 
protection  of  thoee  who  choose  to  withdraw. 

The  second  part  o(  the  bUl  proposes  an  al- 
ternative approach  to  arms  interdiction.  $30 
mllUon  in  fiscal  year  1M3  and  $50  million  In 
fiscal  year  1984  would  be  authorized  to  be 
n.«A.  ATallable  to  friendly  nations  in  Cen- 
tral America  to  develop  programs  or  estab- 
lish the  capablUty  to  prevent  the  use  of 
their  territory,  or  international  territory, 
(or  shipment  o(  mUltary  equipment  to  in- 
surgenU In  any  Central  American  country. 
These  funds  would  grant  asalatance  in  addi- 
tion to  that  already  requeeted  for  mlUtary 
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aid  tonatiofw  In  thla  region.  Aaalstanoe  noc- 
eaaary to  aatabitah  capaWlltlea  to  interdkt 
arma  alao  could  require  the  uae  of  UJB.  mlU- 
tary tzainen  or  adriaora.  No  aaaidancie  pro- 
vided under  thla  part  of  the  bUl  eould  be 
traiwferrad  to  luauigenU  aeeUng  to  over- 
throw or  dedaNUae  any  government. 

HJl.  3760  la  a  oomprehenatve  approach 
crafted  to  fit  within  existing  UA  poUcy  Inl- 
tlativea.  by  directly  eountering  the  threat  of 
Nlcaraguan  and  Cuban  aima  aupport  to  the 
Salvadoran  Insurgenta.  It  addrfsea  the 
most  baak:  aecurtty  ooooem  IMed  by  the 
Prealdent— ptwventing  the  export  of  revolu- 
tion from  Nicaragua  and  Cuba— aa  It  retuma 
UJB.  poUey  to  a  podtlon  from  which  It  can 
aaaafl  this  activity  without  fear  of  critidam. 
It  thiM  would  turn  the  tablea  on  the  Sandl- 
nlato regime  In  Nicaragua.  It  la  their  aup- 
port for  revolution  that  would  then  bear  the 
brunt  of  Intematiooal  aecurtty  and  the  re- 
newed crltlctam  of  their  Latin  nel^lMHS.  It 
wouM  place  additional  preaaure  on  NIearar 
gua  to  negotiate  within  the  framework  of 
one  of  the  aeveral  regkmal  propoaaki  now 
being  put  forward.  With  the  ceaaatton  of 
outaide  aupport  for  Insurgenta.  It  would 
once  again  aUow  the  Interaal  f  ocua  In  Nica- 
ragua to  ahlft  to  poUtlcal.  aodal  and  eco- 
nomic problema— and  to  the  accounting  that 
the  ftin^^r'T*"  must  give  to  the  people  of 
Nicaragua. 

In  adopting  HJl.  3760.  the  Coounlttee  did 
not  aeek  to  usurp  the  Presklent's  duties  as 
director  and  expodtor  of  foreign  policy.  It 
sought  only  to  change  the  means  of  achiev- 
ing the  Preeident's  goals— with  whk:h  it  was 
in  agreement.  The  Committee  reoogniaes 
that  Ito  proposal  for  arma  IntenUetlon  as- 
alatanoe  la  a  new  variation  of  UB.  aecurtty 
— *-*«~'«  and  that  the  program  envldoned 
by  HJl.  3760  la  an  expenalve  one.  Nonethe- 
leas.  HJl.  3700  is  the  only  oomi>rehendve  so- 
lution on  which  the  Committee  could 
that  addreeses  both  the 
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problem  of  Nlcaraguan  and  Cuban  aggres- 
don  and  an  end  to  \}&  policy  faUurea  In 
Nicaragua. 

Acnvmxa  or  coba  aiid  mcABAOO* 

The  Committee  has  regularly  reviewed  vo- 
luminous Intelligence  materials  on  Nlcara- 
guan and  Cuban  support  for  leftist  instu*- 
gendes  since  the  1079  Sanrtlnisto  victory  In 
Nicaragua.  The  Committee's  review  was  In- 
dicated not  only  because  of  the  Importance 
of  Central  American  Issues  for  T3S.  foreign 
policy,  but  because  of  decisions  which  the 
Congreas  was  caUed  upon  to  make  on  ques- 
tions of  aid  to  countries  In  the  region.  The 
Committee  has  encouraged  and  supported  a 
full  range  of  Intelligence  coUectlon  efforts 
In  Cmtral  America. 

FuU  dlscusdon  of  Intelligence  materials  In 
public  reporU  would  poee  serious  security 
risks  to  intelligence  sources  and  methods. 
Neoeasarlly.  therefore,  the  Committee  must 
limit  IU  treatment  of  Cuban  and  Nlcara- 
guan aid  tat  insurgendes  to  the  JudgmenU 
it  has  reached.  Such  JudgmenU  nonethleas 
constitute  a  dear  picture  of  active  promo- 
tion (or  "revolution  without  frontlen" 
throughout  Central  America  by  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua. 

The  Committee  has  not  come  newly  to  iU 
Judvments.  In  ICarch  4.  1963.  after  a  major 
briefing  concerning  the  dtuatlon  In  B  Sal- 
vador, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  made 
the  f oUowlng  statement: 

"The  Committee  has  received  a  briefing 
concerning  the  dtuation  in  El  Salvador, 
with  particular  emphads  on  the  question  of 
fordgn  support  for  the  Insurgency.  The  In- 


surgenU are  weU  trained.  weU  equipped 
with  modem  weapons  and  suppUea.  and  rely 
on  the  use  of  altea  In  Nicaragua  for  com- 
mand and  control  and  for  loglatical  support. 
The  Intelligence  supporting  theae  Judg- 
menU provided  to  the  Committee  Is  ocm- 
vlnclng. 

"There  is  further  persuadve  evidence  that 
the  Sandinisto  government  of  Nicaragua  la 
helping  train  InaurgenU  and  la  tranaf  erring 
arms  and  financial  support  from  and 
through  Nicaragua  to  the  inaurgents.  They 
are  further  providing  the  InsurgenU  baaea 
of  opnatlon  in  Nicaragua.  Cuban  Involve- 
menta — feparially  in  providing  arma — la  alao 
evident. 

"What  this  aays  Is  that,  contrary  to  the 
repeated  denials  of  Nlcaraguan  officials, 
that  country  is  thoroughly  involved  In  sup- 
porting the  Salvadoran  instirgency.  That 
support  is  such  as  to  greatly  aid  the  Insur- 
genU In  their  struggle  with  government 
forces  In  B  Salvador." 

On  September  32.  IMS.  the  Committee  re- 
leased a  ataf f  report  of  IU  Subcommittee  on 
Overalght  and  Evaluatkm  entitled  "VS.  In- 
telligence Performance  on  Central  America: 
AchlevemenU  and  Selected  Instances  of 
Concern."  That  report  noted: 

"The  Intelligence  community  haa  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  meet  the  needs  of  pol- 
icjanakets  on  Central  America.  Over  the  last 
two  yean  perhaps  iU  greatest  achievement 
Ues  in  determining  with  considerable  accu- 
racy the  organlattlon  and  activities  of  the 
Salvadoran  guerrillas,  and  in  detecting  the 
tiTr*T**~^  given  to  them  by  Cuba  and  other 
communist  coun- 
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tries.  Although  amounU  of  aid  and  degrees 
of  influence  are  difficult  to  assess,  inteUl- 
gence  has  been  able  to  establish  beyond 
doubt  the  involvement  of  communist  coun- 
tries in  the  insurgency." 

At  the  time  of  the  filing  of  this  report,  the 
Committee  beUeves  that  the  intelligence 
available  to  it  continues  to  support  the  fol- 
lowing JudgmenU  with  certainty: 

"A  major  portion  of  the  arms  and  other 
material  sent  by  Cuba  and  other  communist 
countries  to  the  Salvadoran  insurgenU  tran- 
dU  Nicaragua  with  the  permlsdon  and  as- 
sistance of  the  Sandlnidas 

"The  Salvadoran  InsurgenU  rely  on  the 
use  of  dtes  In  Nicaragua,  some  of  which  are 
located  in  Managua  itself,  for  communica- 
tions, oommand-and-control,  and  for  the  lo- 
gistics to  conduct  their  financial,  material 
and  propaganda  activities. 

"The  Sandinisto  leadership  sanctions  and 
directly  fadUtatea  aU  of  the  above  func- 
tions. 

"Nicaragua  provides  a  range  of  other  sup- 
port activities,  indudlng  sectire  trandt  of  in- 
surgenU to  and  from  Cuba,  and  assistance 
to  the  InsurgenU  in  planning  their  activities 
in  B  Salvador. 

"In  addition.  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  have 
provided— and  appear  to  continue  provid- 
ing—training to  the  Salvadoran  Insurgents." 

Cuban  and  Sandinisto  poUtical  support 
for  the  Salvadoran  insiurgenU  has  been  ime- 
qulvocable  for  years.  The  Committee  con- 
cludes that  similarly  strong  mlUtary  support 
haa  been  the  hidden  complement  of  overt 
support.  As  the  Assistant  Secretary  o(  SUte 
for  Inter-American  Affairs,  Thomas  O. 
Enders.  stated  (April  14.  1983)  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs: 

"In  1980  (Just  as  in  1978  Castro  had 
brought  the  three  main  Sandinisto  factions 
together  in  Havana).  Cuban  agenU  brought 
five  guerrilla  factions  from  B  Salvador  to- 


gether In  Managua,  worked  oat  a  unity  pact 
amoong  them,  then  aet  up  a  joint  oommand 
and  control  apparatua  In  the  Managua  area 
aiMl  organlaed  loglatlc  and  tralntng  aupport 
on  Nlcaraguan  aoQ.  SInee  that  time,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  ama  and  munittona  uaed 
by  the  InaurgenU  In  B  Salvador  have 
flowed  through  Nicaragua." 

Another  area  of  aerlooa  coucem  to  the 
Committee  la  the  aignlficant  miUtary  build- 
up going  on  within  Nicaragua.  The  Pied 
dent  and  other  executive  brandi  otfldala 
have  addreaaed  thia  aubJeet  puUldy  and  ex- 
hauatively.  Conaidering  the  ■naU  popula- 
tkm  of  Nicaragua— two  and  one4ialf  mlDlan 
people— and  IU  weakened  economic  atat\ia 
such  a  buildup  cannot  be  explained  away  aa 
solely  defendve.  Within  the  Central  Ameri- 
can isthmus.  It  poses  a  twtcntlal  threat  to 
IU  neighbors.  The  substantial  Nlcaraguan 
support  for  the  Salvadoran  tnaurvento 
offers  no  assurance  that  the  Sandinistas  will 
constrain  their  growing  mlUtary  might 
within  Nicaragua's  own  bordera. 

Such  a  ocmduaton  can  be  extrapolated 
from  thoee  illsriisssinna  between  the  United 
Statea  and  Nicaragua  about  Sandlntda  aup- 
port for  the  Salvadoran  taiaurgenta.  Aooocd- 
Ing  to  Mr.  Enders'  April  14  testimony,  three 
such  rtisnissions-^n  August  IMl;  In  the 
spring  of  IMS; 
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and  in  October,  1M3— have  already  ren- 
dered frultleas  VS.  efforto  to  end  Sandl- 
nlato aupport  for  the  Salvadoran  Insurgenta. 
While  the  Committee  has  reason  to  quea- 
tion  certain  elemoiU  of  the  U.8.  negotiating 
posture,  it  is  certainly  clear  that  mcaragna, 
backed  fully  by  Cuba,  has  committed  Itaelf 
to  continue  f uU  support  for  the  insurgency 
in  B  Salvador. 

u.a.  PoucT  Bxaroma 

The  Preddent.  in  hia  April  37  addreaa.  out- 
lined the  baak:  goala  and  elemenU  of  VS. 
poUcy  for  Central  America  The  Committee 
also  has  elldted  deacrlptkma  of  UJB.  policy 
in  the  region.  The  baak:  thniat  of  that 
poUcy,  as  explained  to  the  Committee,  over 
a  two  year  period.  Is  to  atop  the  apread  of 
communiam  by  revolution.  The  threat  of 
communism  Is  embodied  in  the  eff  <»U  of 
Cniba,  Nkatragua.  and  less  openly,  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 

Specific  U.8.  efforU  to  defeat  communist 
expanston  in  Central  America  are  directed 
at  certain  changes  in  regional  oondltiona. 
but  they  focua  on  B  Salvador  and  Nicara- 
gua. By  trying  to  bring  Nicaragua  into  re- 
gional negotiations  with  IU  neighbors.  U.S. 
poUcy  seelu  to  realize:  regional  improve- 
menU  in  democrattaatton:  removal  of  aU 
foreign  mlUtary  adviaors;  an  end  to  croaa 
border  subversion  and  aoquldtion  of  heavy 
weapons  from  outside  the  region:  and  Inters 
natl(Hial  monitoring  of  frontiers. 

Congress  and  the  public  are  more  familiar 
with  other  VS.  programs  of  economic  and 
sectulty  asalatance  to  Central  Amoloan  na- 
tions. B  Salvador  has  been  the  nation  moat 
threatened  by  Insurgency  and  IU  military 
and  sodo-eooiMmlc  trouUes  are  the  moat  fa- 
miliar poInU  of  otmoentration  In  debate 
about  U.S.  poUcy  for  Central  Avaeriea. 
There  has  been  a  hidden  program  of  Cen- 
tral American  policy,  however,  whidh  has 
important  consequences  for  the  vlabOlty  of 
the  pubUc  aapecU  of  the  policy.  Thla  hidden 
program  la  the  "w^Hiaiiy  covert  i»ovlalan  of 
U.S.  support  and  training  to  antl-SandlnMa 
insurgenU. 

The  (Committee  is  cognisant  of  the  great 
amount  of  news  reporting  and  speculation 
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poaed  a  aubatltute  to  that  amendment  pro- 
hlbttlnc  Mipport  "for  tha  puipoae  of  ovar- 
throwlnc  the  govamment  of  Nlcangua  or 
provoking  a  military  exehanae  between 
Niearacua  and  Honduraa."  a  reatricUon 
tdenUcal  to  that  contohied  In  the  daaslfled 
annex  to  accompany  the  oonferenoe  report 
on  the  flacal  year  IMS  intelllianoe  authorl- 


tha  Ooanamaa'a  flnt  briefing.  In 
IMl.  on  the  program  to  support 
liMuigency.  aerlom  coneema 
by  membere  of  the  Commlt- 
wentto 
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the  number  and  taettea  of  the  tnaurgenU  to 
be  mpported.  whether  theae  InaurgenU 
would  be  under  \3A.  control  and  the  poasi- 
bOtty  of  military  daahea  between  Nicaragua 
and  Honduraa. 

nva  (toys  after  thto  first  briefing,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  reiterated 
these  copcerm  In  a  letter  to  the  principal 
ezeeuttve  branch  briefer.  He  emphasiaed 
that  the  cancems  were  shared  by  membere 
of  both  parties  and  asked  that  they  be  ad- 
iliiasnil  by  senior  policymakers.  Significant- 
ly, he  btrtfra^'r'  that  the  Committee  would 
require  brleflnga  on  the  program  at  recular 
liilsrvato,  a  requirement  oooaldered  Impor- 
tant within  the  Coasmlttee  becauae  of  un- 
eertatntlea  expressed  in  thto  letter. 

In  April.  IMa.  following  several  such 
brIefliWB.  the  Committee  considered  the 
ftoeal  year  IMS  Intelllgenoe  authorisation 
budget  bOL  At  a  maik-up  of  the  bill  on  April 
B,  IMS.  the  Committee  considered,  but  re- 
jected, motlofis  to  strike  all  funds  (or  the 
program.  Tiw^tt^  the  Coomilttee  adopted 
language  In  the  classified  annex  to  the 
report  accompanying  the  ItlU  that  limited 
the  uaea  to  which  funds  authorised  (or  the 
program  could  be  applied.  The  program  was 
to  be  directed  only  at  the  Interdiction  o( 
arms  to  the  InaurgenU  In  El  Salvador. 
Funda  In  the  program  were  not  to  be  used  to 
overthrow  the  government  o(  Ntcaragua  or 
provoke  a  military  exchange  between  Nica- 
ragua and  Honduras.  The  Committee  Insist- 
ed upon  these  reatrlctlons  In  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  authorisation  bill 
and  they  were  retabied.  with  modlflcationa. 
Respowtble  executive  branch  offtdaU  were 
knowledgeable  of.  and  participated  in.  theae 
levtokHM.  The  conference  report  on  the 
flacal  year  IMS  tntelllgenoe  authorlxatlon 
bill  WM  filed  and  approved  by  both  Houses 
In  August  IMX 

Throughout  the  period  (oUowlng  lU  AprU 
budget  markup,  the  Coounlttee  received  ad- 
dlttooal  briefings  on  thto  program.  Then,  in 
Deecmber.  IMS.  an  amendment  in  the 
Hooae  waa  offered  to  the  FT  8S  Defense  ap- 
propriMtkxw  bill  which  would  have  prohibit- 
ed any  form  of  support  (or  the  antl-Sandi- 
nlsta  insurgents.  Not  without  some  misgiv- 
ing, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  pro- 


The  substitute  amendment  referred  to 
sbove  was  adopted  by  the  House  be  a  vote  o( 
411-0.  In  offering  the  amendment,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  noted  that  it 
waa  the  duty  o(  the  Intelligence  Committee 
to  insure  that  actlvitlea  involving  lethal 
force  did  not  get  out  of  control. 

The  effect  of  tha  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Houae— and  subsequently  accepted  in 
the  oonferenoe  on  the  fiscal  year  IMS  con- 
tinuing raaolutlon— was  to  reinforce  the  re- 
strictions of  the  flacal  year  IMS  intelligence 
conference  report  while  permitting  contlnu- 
fttlon  of  the  program.  At  the  time  of  the 
sdoption  of  the  Committee,  there  was  still  a 
belief  by  the  majority  of  membere  of  the 
Committee  that  the  program  could  be  re- 
strained within  acceptable  limits. 

FMlowing  the  enactment  of  the  continu- 
ing reaoluUon.  the  Committee  Increased  the 
frequency  o(  Its  brtedngs  on  the  program. 
By  the  time  o(  the  first  such  briefing,  how- 
ever. Committee  meml>era  were 
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expressing  renewed  distress  at  the  number 
of  insurgents  supported  by  the  program,  the 
serious  nature  of  (ighting  then  occurring 
within  Nicaragua,  and  the  lack  of  suocem  In 
meeting  the  program's  goals.  In  thto  period 
also,  executive  branch  briefen  discussed 
other  goato  and  gave  different  emphases  to 
the  program  than  thoae  originally  deacribed 
to  the  Committee. 

By  the  beginning  of  AprU.  1M3.  press  ac- 
counts of  the  program's  contribution  to  the 
antl-Sandlntota  insurgency,  which  had  been 
occurring  for  more  than  a  year,  had  greatly 
unmasked  any  pretense  of  the  program's 
covertnesa.  Some  of  these  accounU  may 
have  been  deliberately  encouraged  by  exec- 
utive braiKh  of fidato. 

By  thto  time,  also  the  question  of  whether 
the  program  waa  complying  with  legislative 
directions  waa  (ully  be(ore  the  Committee. 
In  exploring  thto  question,  and  in  reviewing 
throughly  the  17  months  of  the  program's 
operation,  the  Committee  heard  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence.  A  forerunner  draft  o(  H.R. 
3760  was  circulated  within  the  Committee  in 
mid-April.  In  two  meetings  o(  the  Commit- 
tee concerning  the  program,  votes  or  deter- 
minations were  de(erred.  In  the  last  case  in 
order  to  hear  the  President's  April  27  ad- 
dress to  the  Congress  on  Central  America.  A 
meeting  to  scheduled  the  day  (oUowlng  this 
address  was  also  adjourned  with  our  deci- 
sion on  H.R.  2780.  PlnaUy.  on  May  3.  1»«3. 
the  Committee  met  and  ordered  reported 
HJl.  2760,  as  amended. 

commntATioN  or  AMZRDiiKim 

The  Committee  adopted  several  ame.id- 
menta.  The  (irat  amendment  struck  (rom 
Sec  801(a)  the  words  "or  against, "  thus  ren- 
dering the  prohibition  on  the  expenditure 
o(  funds  In  that  section  a  ban  on  either 
direct  or  Indirect  support  for  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  In  Nicaragua,  in- 
stead of  "In  or  against  Nicaragua."  The 
Committee  did  not  adopt  thto  change  to 
lessen  the  effect  of  section  801(a>.  but 
rather  to  remove  any  doubt  that  the  section 
could  be  read  to  prohibit  acU  by  a  recipient 
of  section  803(b)  aid  within  lU  own  territory 


or  tatematlonal  territory  to  indirect  arma. 
no  matter  what  the  nationality  of  the  arms 
trafflckera  The  amendment  alao  served  to 
remove  the  argument  that  the  section  could 
prohibit  the  oollactkm  by  the  United  States 
of  Intelllgenoe  about  Nicaragua  and  iU  pro- 
vision to  any  recipient  nation.  The  amend- 
ment did  not  "water  down"  the  provision  to 
any  recipient  nation.  The  amendment  did 
not  "water  down"  the  prohibitions  of  sec- 
Uon  801(a)  because  the  words  "directly  or 
Indirectly"  still  apply  to  the  ban  on  military 
or  paramilitary  operations  in  Nicaragua. 
Thua  actlvitlea  outside  Nicaragua  which 
hare  the  effect  of  supporting  mlUtary  or 
paramilitary  operations  Inside  that  country 
are  not  permitted  by  section  aoi(a). 

The  Committee  alao  adopted  an  amend- 
ment which  seU  a  time  period  from  the  en- 
actment after  which  the  provisions  of  Sec. 
801(a)  take  effect.  Thto  period  to  set  forth  in 
the  classified  annex  to  thto  report.  The  pur- 
pose of  thto  amemksent  was  to  provide  for 
as  orderly  a  withdrawal  as  poasible  of  antl- 
SandintoU  tiwurgenU  within  Nicaragua 
without  providing  Nlcaraguan  forces  with 
the  exact  timetable  for  such  a  withdrawal. 

The  Committee  also  adopted  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  grant  security  aaslst- 
anoe  authorizated  by  section  803(b)  could  be 
provided  to 
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friendly  Central  American  nations  to  inter- 
dict arms  shipments  from  or  through  coun- 
tries other  than  Cuba  and  Nicaragua. 
Lastly,  the  Committee  adopted  a  clarifying 
amendment  correcting  a  drafting  error. 

The  Coirmittee  considered  two  other 
amendments,  the  first  of  which  would  have 
made  the  effective  date  o(  section  801(a) 
hinge  on  the  end  of  SandlntoU  arms,  train- 
ing, command-and-oontrol  or  logistical  sup- 
port for  the  Salvadoran  InsurgenU.  The 
second  amendment  modified  the  first  to 
make  the  effective  date  of  section  801(a) 
depend  on  the  Sandinistas  agreement  to  a 
verifiable  agreement  to  cease  such  support. 

Thto  second  amendment  was  debated  fully 
by  the  Committee.  In  rejecting  It,  the  C^om- 
mittee  did  not  reject  negotiations  to  stop 
the  export  of  revolution.  The  Committee 
(ully  supports  negotiations— regional  or  bi- 
lateral or  both— which  seek  this  end.  What 
It  was  unwilling  to  do  was  to  condition  sn 
end  to  support  for  the  anti-SandlnisU  insur- 
gency upon  possible  negotiations  of  the  lelnd 
which  the  executive  branch  has  been  reluc- 
tant to  enter  into  with  Nicaragua.  The  Com- 
mittee has  been  disturbed  by  a  lack  of  vigor 
In  those  diplomatic  exchangee  that  have  oc- 
curred. The  Committee  doubted  the  likeU- 
hood  of  SandinlsU  agreement  In  the  (see  o( 
what  they  consider  an  e((ort  to  overthrow 
them.  Memers  o(  the  Committee  made  thto 
observation  t>ased  on  the  effect  thto  pro- 
gram had  had  on  Sandlnlsta  conduct  to  in- 
crease, rather  than  decrease,  support  for 
the  Salvadoran  Instuvents. 

Membere  of  the  Committee  also  ques- 
tioned the  willingness  of  the  executive 
branch  to  reach  agreement  with  Nicaragua 
on  the  issue  of  a  verifiable  end  to  anns  ship- 
ments. Based  on  frequent  presenUtions  to 
the  Committee.  It  seemed  unlikely  that  the 
executive  branch  would  limit  IU  demands  to 
an  end  of  SandinlsU  support  (or  the  Salva- 
doran insurgents.  Present  policy  also  seeks 
to  (orce  internal  Nlcaraguan  political 
changes  and  military  reductions.  The  record 
o(  (aUed  dialogue  with  the  SandinlsU 
regime  to  a  long  one.  and  although  the  Com- 
mittee    heaitates     to     critictoe     executive 
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branch  »»»"«*»T»g  of  VA.  diplomatic  relations 
In  thto  area.  It  must  observe  that  the  record 
suggesto  a  reluctance  to  modify  in  any  way 
the  praaent  executive  branch  view  of  an  op- 
timal Central  American  solution.  Intetna- 
Uooal  perception  of  U.S.  Intransigenoe  has 
further  limited  VA.  negotiating  efforts. 

The  Committee  rejected  the  amendmenU 
In  queatlon  In  the  belief  that  continued  sup- 
port for  the  antl-SandlntoU  insurgency  to 
eontiary  to  VA  Intereata.  It  strengthens  In- 
ternal and  Interaatlonal  support  for  the 
SandinlsU  regime;  undermines  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  United  States  abroad  by  calling 
Into  queatlon  VS.  support  for  the  principles 
of  international  tow,  and  polarizes  thto 
nation  on  foreign  policy.  Thto  makes  It  very 
diffleult  to  gain  support  for  funding  a 
Strang  XSS.  poaUire  In  Central  America,  par- 
ticularly in  El  Salvador,  the  real  cockpit  of 
actloD  In  the  region. 

ooMMTma  JUDoitxim 

Although  the  Committee  must  curtail  se- 
verely iU  discussion.  JudgmenU  concerning 
the  program  of  support  (or  the  anti-Sandi- 
ntoU  Insurgency  are  necessary  as  a  base 
from  wlilch  to  rtianiM  the  recommendations 
of  HJl.  3760. 

[CR8-431 

In  iU  final  review  of  the  program,  the 
Committee  asked  three  questions: 

Is  the  program  constotent  with  the  law 
and  with  the  direction  of  the  Congress? 

Is  the  program  a  wise  one? 

Is  the  program  successful? 

While  Individual  membere  give  different 
inphaMU  to  cach  of  thesc  questions,  the  fol- 
lowing answere  can  be  given. 

As  to  the  first  question,  the  law  says  that 
the  program  may  not  have  the  purpose  to 
overthrow  the  government  of  Nicaragua  or 
provoke  a  military  exchange  between  Nica- 
ragua and  Hondiuas.  The  fiscal  year  1M3 
intelligenoe  authorization  conference  report 
dIrecU  that  funds  may  be  used  only  for  the 
purpooe  of  the  interdiction  of  arms.  The 
Committee  has  reached  the  point  where  it  to 
unwilling  to  asstue  the  House  that  the 
present  program  meeU  both  theae  require- 
menU.  The  reasons  for  thto  Judgment  are  as 
follows: 

The  activities  and  purposes  of  the  anti- 
SandinisU  InsurgenU  ultimately  shape  the 
program.  Their  openly  acknowledged  goal 
of  overthrowing  the  Sandinistas,  the  size  of 
their  forces  and  efforU  to  increase  such 
forces,  and  finally  their  activities  now  and 
while  they  were  on  the  Nlcaraguan-Hondu- 
ran  border,  point  not  to  arms  Interdiction, 
but  to  military  confronUtlon.  As  the  num- 
bera  and  equipment  of  the  anti-SandlnisU 
InsurgenU  have  Increased,  the  violence  o( 
their  attacks  on  targeU  unrelated  to  arms 
Interdiction  has  grown,  as  has  the  intensity 
o(  the  confronUtlon  with  SandinlsU  troops. 

Theae  groups  are  not  controlled  by  the 
United  States.  They  constitute  an  independ- 
ent (orce.  The  only  element  of  control  that 
could  be  exercised  by  the  United  SUtes,  ces- 
sation o(  ai(t  to  something  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  no  intention  o(  doing. 

There  are  certainly  a  number  o(  ways  to 
interdict  arms,  but  developing  a  sizable  mili- 
tary (orce  and  deploying  It  in  Nicaragua  to 
one  which  strains  credibility  as  an  operation 
only  to  Interdict  arms. 

Finally,  and  most  importantiy.  the  pro- 
gram has  not  interdicted  arms.  While  thto 
goes  as  much  to  whether  the  program  to  ef- 
fective— the  third  question  posed  by  the 
Committee— it  also  bears  on  compliance,  if 
only  because  the  only  real  resulU  have  been 
a  challenge  to  the  regime  and  heightened 


tenalans  with  Honduraa.  In  18  months  the 
Committee  has  not  seen  any  dlmintohment 
in  arms  flow  to  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas, 
but  rather  repeated  border  daahea  followed 
recently  by  heavy  fighting  well  inside  Nica- 
ragua. In  the  prooea.  Innocent  lives  have 
been  lost. 

The  second  question  to— to  thto  wtoe?  The 
Committee  to  forced  to  respond  in  the  nega- 
tive. Inflicting  a  bloody  nose  on  nations 
achieves  a  purpooe  no  dlff ovnt  with  nations 
than  with  indlvlduala  It  tends  to  Instill  a 
deep  dealre  to  return  the  favor.  The  Sandi- 
nistas are  no  different.  Their  policies  have 
not  softened.  They  have  hardened.  Eden 
P>astora.  the  former  Sandlnlsta  "Comman- 
dante  Zero."  and  now  an  opponent  of  the 
Sandinistas,  has  said  that  thto  program 
helpe  the  Sandinistas  in  power.  It  tends  to 
bind  the  Nlcaraguan  population— even  thoae 
with  lltUe  enthusiaam  for  the  Sandinistas— 
together  against  the  threat  of  attadi.  It  to 
the  best  guarantee  that  the  free  elections 
the  executive  branch  says  it  wanU  will  not 
take  place,  and  that  the  Cuban  influence  it 
seeks  to  diminish  will  grow. 

[CR8-44] 

Besides  that,  however,  thto  to  no  longer  a 
covert  operation.  The  public  can  read  or 
hear  about  it  daily.  Anti-SandinisU  leaden 
acknowledge  U.S.  aid.  Executive  branch  offi- 
cials—in  both  official  and  unofficial  sUte- 
ments— have  made  no  secret  of  the  elemenU 
of  the  program. 

Finally,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
which  until  recenUy  had  a  right  to  feel  that 
it  had  regained  some  of  the  public  confi- 
dence lost  during  the  period  of  the  mld-70s 
to  once  again  the  subject  of  public  scrutiny. 
It  to  l>eing  asked  to  continue  an  action 
whose  principal  elemenU  are  known  to  all 
the  world.  This  again  of fera  much  food  for 
propaganda  to  the  SandlntoU  regime.  It 
hurU  the  CIA,  which  to  merely  executing 
policy.  It  has  put  CIA  witnesses — who  do 
not  make  policy— in  the  increasingly  uncom- 
fortable position  of  trjring  to  sell  the  pro- 
gram to  an  Increasingly  skeptical  Congress. 

The  last  question  is— has  thto  operation 
t>een  successful?  Some  reasons  Itoted  above 
go  to  why  the  Committee  believes  the  pro- 
gram has  l>een  counterproductive— why  it 
achieves  the  very  resulU  the  executive 
branch  seeks  to  prevent— but  the  acid  test  to 
that  the  Salvadoran  InsurgenU  continue  to 
l>e  well  armed  and  supplied.  They  have 
grown  in  numl)er8  and  have  launched  more 
and  longer  o((ensives.  All  thto  requires  an 
uninterrupted  (low  o(  arms. 

What  also  have  increased,  o(  course,  liave 
been  even  larger  and  more  serious  military 
exchanges  between  the  paramilitary  groups 
and  Nicsiraguan  forces.  The  Committee  does 
not  view  these  exchanges  as  having  impeded 
the  arms  flow.  In  (act,  as  they  increase, 
there  to  an  exponential  growth  In  the  loss  of 
Innocent  life  and  the  added  possibility  o( 
clashes  between  Honduran  and  Nicarag\ian 
troops.  Neither  resulU  are  legitimate  nor 
justlftoble. 

A  closing  but  timely  note  to  these  Judg- 
menU can  be  made  from  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  To  Study  Govern- 
ment Operation  With  Request  To  Intelli- 
gence Activities  (the  Chureh  Committee).  In 
iU  discussion  o(  paramilitary  programs  like 
the  one  that  to  the  subject  of  thto  report, 
the  Chureh  Committee  observed: 

"There  are  two  principal  criteria  which 
determine  the  minimum  success  of  paramili- 
tary operations:  (1)  achievement  of  the 
policy  goal;  (3)  maintenance  of  denlabillty. 
If  the  first  to  not  accompltohed,  the  oper- 


ation to  a  failure  in  any  case:  if  the  second  to 
not  accompltohed,  the  paramilitary  option 
offen  few  if  any  advantages  over  the  option 
of  overt  military  intervention.  On  balance, 
in  these  terms,  the  evidence  polnU  toward 
the  failure  of  paramilitary  activity  as  a 
technique  of  covert  action." 

The  above  rtlarntlon  aeU  f (Mrth  how  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  aa  Intelli- 
gence answered  the  questions  It  has  posed, 
but  a  solution  to  alao  called  for.  No  member 
of  the  Committee  believes  that  ending  sup- 
port for  the  anti-SandlntoU  Insurgency  wOl 
by  itself  Induce  a  corresponding  end  in  San- 
dlntoU support  for  the  Salvadoran  Insur- 
genU. The  Committee  doea  not  wish  to 
impose  a  unilateral  restriction  on  X}&. 
policy.  Rather,  it  seeks  to  end  an  ineffective 
program  which  does  real  harm  to  the  Image 
of  the  U.S.  as  a  defender  of  democratic 
peaceful  change.  That  ineffective  program 
must  be  replaced  by  a  schone  of  security  as- 
sistance with  direct  VS.  participation, 
openly 

[CRS-4S] 

offered  and  received,  that  aims  to  create  a 
capability  among  friendly  nations  where 
none  now  exisU. 

The  Comnilttee  has  been  told  that  an  end 
to  the  program  of  support  for  the  anti-San- 
dintoU  insurgency  could  cause  a  catadysmlc 
reorientation  of  nations  friendly  to  the 
United  States.  Those  nations,  thto  Commit- 
tee has  t>een  warned,  would  aeek  aocommo- 
dtotion  with  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  In  the  face 
of  a  faUure  of  will  by  the  United  Statea, 
Floods  o(  refugees  would  flock  to  the  United 
States  because  of  the  Committee's  recom- 
mendation. 

The  Committee  finds  these  argumenti 
lacking  in  merit,  for  iU  recommendation 
would  replace  the  present  "covert"  program 
with  open  commitments,  backed  by  subatan- 
tial  amount  of  aid,  to  provide  iU  friends  tat 
the  region  the  means  to  Iteep  their  burden 
secure.  That  to  a  reaffirmation— and  a 
stronger  one— of  U.S.  commitment  than 
conducting  a  secret  war.  The  United  States 
has  a  substantial  stake  In  Central  America, 
which  the  President  has  set  forth  to  the 
nation.  For  the  price  of  a  somewhat  larger 
security  assistance  program,  U.S.  foreign 
policy  can  regain  the  high,  firm  ground  it 
must  maintain  to  bring  the  scrutiny  of 
world  opinion  upon  Nlcaraguan  and  Cuban 
adventurism  in  Central  America.  Such  serti- 
tiny— and  IU  self-interest  In  strong  econom- 
ic relations  within  a  prosperous  Central 
America— are  what  will  bring  Nicaragua  to 
the  bargaining  tal>le. 

The  Committee,  of  course,  can  only  rec- 
ommend the  favorable  adoption  of  the  secu- 
rity assistance  program  proposed  by  HJl. 
2760.  That  power  lies  with  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  which  must  recondle 
the  biU  with  the  (uU  U.S.  range  of  aastot- 
anoe  in  Central  America.  The  Committee 
feeto  compelled  to  note,  however,  that  San- 
dinlsU support  for  the  Salvadoran  Insur- 
genU continues  to  be  important  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  insurgency.  To  Ignore  thto 
key  link  to  to  provide  an  invwrtant  military 
edge  to  these  insurgents.  Ending  the  VS. 
program  supporting  anti-SandlntoU  insur- 
gency will  not  alone  change  thto  aspect  of 
SandlntoU  policy.  The  Committee  agreea 
with  the  executive  branch  that  UJB  commit- 
ment to  iU  friends  in  Central  America  must 
be  seen  as  strong  and  enduring.  Such  oom- 
mitmenU  balanced  by  economic  asstotanoe 
and  political  reform,  and  coupled  with  one 
or  more  of  the  peace  inUtiativea  now  being 
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BHUH,  Bovament.  or  IndtTlduaL  Be- 
pabUeattom  apply  to  any  obUgattona 
adttoiaa  which  dIracUy  or  indirectly 
Hvim*  mOttary  or  paramilitary  opanUteoa 
by  tboaa  anttUaa  to  Moangua.  it  prohlbito 
■opBorC  of  entttlaa  toeatad  outatde  Mlcara^ 
ran  whMi  oporata  wtthin  the  territory  of 
MeaiMoa.  Bvan  Indireet  support,  nich  as 
tnlnliK.  vblch  la  provided  ezduslvely  outr 
sMe  Meangua.  but  which  la  glren  In  prepa- 
ratlan  for  naittary  or  paramilitary  activity 
In  ineaiagna.  la  prohibMed. 

At  the  same  ttoM.  seetkn  WKa)  doea  not 
prohibit  the  eoUeetloii.  production,  or  analy- 
st ai  InteOlgeDee  by  VA.  Intelligence  ele- 
mnta.  nor  the  prorWon  of  such  intelllgenoe 
to  frtaodly  foratgn  countrtea.  as  long  as  such 
•ettvlty  doea  not  aupport  military  or  parar 
mOttary  operattoiM  In  Nicaragua  by  any  for- 
eign natlOBM  or  other  entity. 

In  time  of  war,  or  In  the  ceae  of  a  oonmlt- 
nitftt  of  UJB.  mfUtary  foreee  during  a  period 
covered  by  a  report  from  the  Preeident 
under  the  War  Powen  Reaolutkm.  support 
for  mOttary  or  paramHttary  operstl<»s  to 
compliment  thoae  by  UJB.  foreea  may  be  ap- 
proprtete.  Such  might  be  the  eaae  if  Hondu- 
raa  or  CoaU  Rica  were  attaAed  by  Nlcara^ 
gua.  m  such  an  event,  the  Preaident  would 
no  doubt  requeat  a  relaxation  of  the  stric- 
turea  on  foreign  taMurgendee.  Such  sn  sd- 
jiMtment  undoubtedly  would  be  eccom- 
pltahed  expedttloualy. 

It  to  alao  Important  to  note  that  this  sec- 
tlon  m  no  way  UmlU  the  ability  of  the 
XTntted  Statea  to  provide  assistance— under 
section  goa  or  any  other  provlaton  of  l»w— 
which  would  help  any  friendly  Central 
AiMpyn^w  nation  in  policing  its  sovereign 
tenttory.  Thua.  UA  military  or  other  assistr 
anoe  to  any  such  oountry  could  be  used 
within  its  Uwdeis  or  in  Intematlonja  terri- 
tory to  defend  that  oountry  or  to  prevent 
the  we  of  tts  territory  by  thoee  who  seek  to 
nVnillj-  iisiMahIp  arms  or  materially  sup- 
port uprising  against  it. 
OaeMoM  tOifbl 

Thto  subaeetion  provldee  that  subsection 
(a)  f*«»"  take  effect  at  a  time  certain  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill.  The 
period  of  time  Is  set  forth  In  the  classified 
annex  accompanying  the  bill.  The  time 
period  la  estimated  by  the  Committee  to  be 
a  I  f  aonabln  time  for  the  orderly  withdraw- 
al of  forces  whose  loglsUcal  support  would 
be  cut  off  by  the  action  of  subsection  (a). 


The  wedflc  ttme  period  la  elaadfled  so  as  to 
fuisalall  hostile  military  action  agalnA  such 
(oross  during  or  towarda  the  end  of  the 
pntod  m  qnsatlon.  Thus.  It  is  hoped  that 
wttbdrmwal  can  be  aceomphahed  In  a  less 
Tulnarabla  faahtan  than  might  raault  if  the 
withdrawal  parted  ware  known  publicly. 
SseMoM  ttitai 

Thto  sutiaettlon  sUtaa  that  it  la  the  find- 
ing of  Coognm  that,  abaent  a  state  of  war. 
providing  military  equipment  to  enUtlea 
Mirtilng  to  overthrow  Central  American  gov- 
emmenU  to  a  vlolatlan  of  International  law. 
tPi^.i/Min  the  Charters  of  the  United  N»- 
tkrna  and  the  nigsnlistlnn  of  American 
States,  and  the  Rio  Treaty  of  IMf.  and  that 
Cuba  and  mearagua  are  engaged  In  such  ac- 
tkm.  which  threaten  the  Independence  of 
B  Salvador  and  threaten  to  destsMlisr  aU 
of  Central  America:  and  that  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua  refuae  to  stop  such  actions.  These 
ftndlnv  an  borne  out  by  the  facts  set  forth 
In  the  body  of  the  report. 

(CSt8-471 


advice  In  the  development  of  such  tech- 
niques, and  any  military,  police,  customs,  or 
other  activities  that  serve  the  purpoee  of 
pnrentlng  arms  trafficking.  This  catsgory 
could  also  tndude  any  efforts  to  sxipport 
multilateral  or  bOateral.  verifiable,  and  re- 
ciprocal agreemenU  to  taring  about  a  halt  In 
the  fighting  tai  Central  America.  An  exam- 
ple In  this  last  area  might  be  the  kind  of 
tntematlonal  policing  foree  recently  re-^ 
quested  by  CosU  Rk»  from  the  Organisa- 
tion of  American  Statea.  UB.  assistant 
under  this  subsection  could  be  used  by 
Costa  Rica  to  defray  the  cost  of  maintaining 
su^  a  force. 

The  Committee  feeto  that  such  agree- 
BMnU  offer  the  best  hope  for  curbing  exter- 
nally-supported Insurgendea  and  wishes  to 
endorse  and  encourage  the  concept  of  re- 
glanal  peace  Initiative. 

A  friendly  foreign  country  Is  understood 
by  the  Committee  to  be  a  country  oonsld- 
erad  by  the  President  to  be  a  country 
friendly  to  the  United  States  at  the  time  the 
Prasldent  decides  to  furnish  assistance 
under  this  subsection  to  that  coimtry. 


SecMoit  t»2tht 

This  subsection  authorises  the  President 
to  provide  to  any  friendly  Central  American 
oountry  grant  aecurity  aaslstance  spedflal- 
ly  (Vrtgned  to  assist  such  oountry  to  acquire 
the  capability  to  prevent  the  transfer  of 
military  equipment  from  or  through  Cuba 
or  Nicaragua  or  any  other  oountry  or  Its 
acenU  which  the  President  decides  is  In- 
tended to  be  used  to  overthrow  that  or  any 
other  Central  American  government.  The 
President  sets  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  BT-*-*"***  and  is  also  required  to  deter- 
mine which  enUUes  or  individuals  seek  to 
overthrow  the  government  of  any  Central 
American  naUoo.  The  President  may  dele- 
gate his  raaponslbilltles  under  this  subsec- 
tion. The  Committee  would  expect  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  be  the  appropriate 
official  should  the  President  do  so. 

The  grant  assistance  authorised  by  this 
subsection  must  be  openly  provided.  It  Is.  as 
such,  another  form  of  UA  security  assist- 
ance, although  perhaps  unique  in  iU  pur- 
pose. Such  r *■*■*»""•*  therefore  should  be 
administered  and  reported  to  Congress,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
UJB.  security  ssslstance  programs.  The  sub- 
aeetion spedflcaUy  prohlbiu  attempU  to 
conceal  UA  sponsorship  of  the  assistance 
programs  contemplated  by  this  bill. 

The  Committee  understands  that  the 
types  of  grant  ssslstance  which  could  be  of- 
fered under  this  subsection  cover  a  broad 
ipectnun.  Such  assistance  may  Include,  but 
Is  not  limited  to,  support  for  detection, 
tracking,  blocking  or  preventive  action  by 
recipient  nations  to  help  prevent  arms  traf- 
ficking through  their  territory  or  Interna- 
tional territory.  In  the  first  category— detec- 
tion efforts— would  be  Included  the  pur- 
chase of  sensors,  surveillance  or  recoimals- 
sance  equipment,  training  In  their  use.  and 
the  operation  of  such  equipment. 

The  second  category— tracking  efforts- 
could  embrace  the  purchase  of  radar  or 
other  intelligence  coUectlon  equipment, 
training  or  advice  on  lu  use  or  In  other 
tracking  efforts,  as  weU  as  operaUons  in- 
volving ImplemenUtlon  of  this  equipment 

and  training. 

The  third  category— blocking  efforts- 
could  include  erecUon  of  barriers  or  other 
engineering  devices,  and  advice  or  traliUng 
In  the  erection  and  use  of  such  devices. 

The  last  category— prevention  action- 
would  take  Into  account  any  border  patrol 
or   InterdlcUon-type    missions,    training   or 
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The  Committee  expects  that  much  of  the 
assistance— particularly  training,  technical 
asslstanoe  or  advice— provided  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  subsection  could  involve  the 
use  of  UA  military  peraoiuiel.  It  should  t>e 
emphasised  that,  since  the  program  of  as- 
■Istance  envisioned  by  this  subsection  is  In- 
tended to  supplement  other  types  of  securi- 
ty T— *-*»~^  any  outstanding  restrictions 
on  the  numbers  of  UA  mUltary  advisors 
permitted  within  a  recipient  country  would 
constrain  significantly  the  efficacy  of  that 
program.  Accordingly,  any  such  restrictions 
should  be  reviewed  by  the  Committee  on 
py>relgn  Affairs  with  this  In  mind. 

The  Committee  is  also  compelled  to  note 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  indicated 
that.  In  his  view  and  that  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  goal  of  providing  friend- 
ly Central  American  nations  with  the  capar 
bUlty— which  they  would  then  exercise— to 
effecUvely  Interdict  the  Nlcaraguan/Cuban 
arms  flow  through  their  territory  contem- 
pUted  by  this  subsection  may  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  achieve.  Nonetheless,  the  aim  of  the 
programs  to  be  established  in  subsecUon  (b) 
Is  to  provide- through  Initial  training,  as- 
sistance, and  advice— recipient  nations  with 
the  capability  to  eventually  do  the  task  of 
arms  InterdlcUon  on  their  own.  This  is  why 
the  bUl  authorises  funds  only  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  fl^ai  year  19S4.  The  Committee 
Intends  that  thU  program  be  reviewed 
before  contlnuaUon  In  later  years  so  that 
questions  like  the  number  and  need  for  U  A 
military  advisors  can  be  revisited  by  the 
Congress.  In  other  words,  the  Committee 
views  the  capabilities  transfer  authorised  by 
this  bUl  to  be  a  transfer  prooem  which  srlll 
at  some  point  In  the  foraeeable  future  no 
longer  require  direct  UA  assistance  or 
training. 
Section  tOitc) 

This  subsection  conditions  the  provisions 
of  any  U.8.  aaslstance  to  any  friendly  Cen- 
tral American  naUon  upon  the  sUpulatlon 
of  that  country  that  it  will  not  use  any  such 
ssslstance  to  destabUlze  or  overthrow  the 
government  of  any  other  Central  American 
naUon  or  provide  any  such  sasistanoe  to  an- 
other naUon.  Individual,  or  enUty  that  seeks 
to  destabilise  or  overthrow  the  government 
of  another  Central  American  nation. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  emphasise  that 
activities  by  any  recipient  nation  within  Its 


own  tsrrttory  to  defand  itadf  or  prevent  the 
use  of  soeh  tenttory  for  the  transfer  of  mili- 
tary equ^MMnt  intended  to  be  used  to  over- 
throw any  Central  American  government 
doaa  not  faU  wtthin  the  ooncepU  of  destabl- 
"~***-  or  attempting  to  overthrow  another 
government.  Rather,  such  activity,  or  ac- 
tiooa  clearly  tnddental  thereto,  is  self-de- 
fanae  or  the  exerdae  of  a  police  power 
which  is  the  right  of  any  sovt»«lgn  nation. 
This  to  trae  even  If  the  Individuals  affected 
by  sudi  defensive  or  policing  actions  are  na- 
tlnnals  >ven  military  personnel— of  an- 
other natlotL 

In  time  of  war.  the  same  will  also  hold 
true.  As  k«g  as  a  recipient  nation's  efforts 
are  to  defend  Itself  and  its  territory,  it 
cannot  be  considered  to  be  attempting  to  de- 
ttaHt'lr*  or  overthrow  another  country's 
government  Rather,  Its  efforts  would  be 
aimed  at  the  defeat  of  another  country's 
military  forces,  not  the  overthrowing  of 
that  country's  government.  Numerous 
modem  examples— Turkish  acUon  In 
Cyprus,  Israel's  Ixicursion  Into  Lebanon,  and 
Britain's  recovery  of  the  Palk- 
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land  Islands— serve  to  reinforce  this  point. 
The  Committee  Intends,  in  short,  that  this 
subsection  be  interpreted  In  the  same  vein 
as  are  comparable  provisions  of  the  Porelgn 
Asslstanoe  Act  and  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act.  Therefore,  when  questions  arise  as 
to  the  nature  of  activities  or  anticipated  ac- 
Uvlties  engaged  in  by  recipient  nations, 
what  Is  called  for  are  consultations  and 
clarifications  with  recipient  nations.  The  re- 
ports of  any  UA  advisors  Involved  In  assist- 
ance programs  contemplated  by  this  bill  can 
assist  In  such  dlswisskma 

Section  »02(d) 

This  subsection  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  the  Congress  an  unclassified 
report  describing  the  nature  of  ssslstance 
proposed  to  be  provided  to  a  particular  for- 
eign oountry  under  sutwection  (b).  Such  re- 
ports are  required  to  be  provided  at  least  15 
days  prior  to  the  actual  provision  of  such  ss- 
slstanoe.  thus  allowing  for  congressional  In- 
quiry about  the  propoeed  aid. 

While  the  report  required  by  the  subsec- 
tion Is  the  only  one  stipulated  by  the  bill, 
the  Committee  expects  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  will  from  time  to  time  re- 
quire Information  from  the  executive 
branch  so  as  to  review  the  progreas  and  ac- 
complishments of  aaslstance  programs  In  re- 
cipient ooimtrles.  Such  oversight,  as  well  as 
reviews  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, Is  necessary  to  enstire  successful  im- 
plementation of  arms  interdiction  assist- 
ance. Budget  requests  beyond  fiscal  year 
1M4  would  require  the  preparation  of  Justi- 
fication materials  similar  to  those  provided 
for  other  security  assistance  programs. 

Section  a02(e} 

This  subsection  authorizes  appropriations 
In  fiscal  year  IM3  of  $30  million  and  in 
fiscal  year  1984  of  $60  million  for  the  provi- 
sion of  the  sssistsnre  proposed  by  the  bill. 

Two  aspects  of  these  figures  require  com- 
ment. First,  the  Committee  recommends  the 
sum  of  $60  million  in  fiscal  year  1984  princi- 
pally on  the  basis  of  a  full  year's  compara- 
ble expenditures  In  a  number  of  related 
areas.  This  estimate  alao  aUows  for  inflation 
and  a  modest  margin  of  unforeseen  cost  es- 
calation. Thus  the  figure  represents  the 
Committee's  rough  estimate  of  what  a  com- 
prehensive arms  interdiction  ssslstance  pro- 
gram would  cost,  but  Is  tMsed  upon  what  on- 


going comparable  efforts  would  amoimt  to 
in  fiscal  year  1984. 

While  the  Committee's  cost  estimates  are 
rou^  ones,  it  Is  clear  that  some  endeavors 
appropriate  for  arms  InterdlcUon  In  the 
rough  Jungle  terrain  of  Central  America  will 
be  expensive.  Two  such  approaches  the 
Committee  feels  have  merit  are  radar  and 
barrier  fencing. 

Much  of  the  arms  itow  flowing  from  Nica- 
ragua to  El  Salvador  has  in  the  past  gone 
via  small  planes  or  helicopters.  The  neces- 
sary radar  equipment  to  acquire  and  track 
such  air  traffic  is  expensive.  For  instance, 
the  TP8-3.  the  radar  system  now  In  Hcmdu- 
ras.  Is  the  same  radar  uaed  by  the  Argentine 
forces  at  Port  Stanley  during  the  Falkland 
Islands  conflict.  That  search  and  surveil- 
lance radar,  with  an  effecUve  range  of  300 
miles,  costs  $10  million  with  neceasary  sup- 
port equipment  and  requires  20  trained  per- 
sonnel for  Its  operation. 

In  the  area  of  fencing.  It  Is  M>parent  that 
In  discrete  areas  where  such  barriers  can  be 
effecUve,  It  will  take  miles  of  fencing  to 
cordon  off  key  land  supply  routes.  The 
Committee  does  not  contemplate 
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fencing  entire  Iwrders.  Nonetheless,  a  single 
fence  line  constructed  In  the  United  States 
can  cost  $168,000  per  mile  on  level  ground: 
the  cost  of  a  double  fence  could  escalate  to 
$327,000  per  mile.  The  Committee  would  an- 
ticipate that  costs  for  similar  fencing  In  the 
often  rough  terrain  In  Central  America 
could  be  similarly  expensive. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1983  figxure.  the  Com- 
mittee has  estimated  that  a  half  year's 
effort  would  be  provided,  assimilng  approval 
of  the  bUl  within  a  reasonable  time.  The  ad- 
ditional $6  million  represents  an  estimate  of 
up-front  loglsUcal  equipment,  and  transpor- 
tation costs  that  likely  would  arise  with  the 
InitlaUon  of  such  a  program  In  fiscal  year 
1983. 

The  second  point  to  be  made  is  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  Indicated  to  the 
Committee  that  an  effective  interdiction 
program  in  Central  America  may  be  more 
coeUy  than  contemplated  by  the  bill.  The 
Committee,  as  of  the  time  of  the  filing  of 
this  report,  was  attempting  to  seek  further 
darlficaUon  of  this  statement. 

Further  details  of  the  cost  estimates  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year  1984,  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
are  Included  In  the  classified  annex  to  this 
report. 

COMMITTKB  POSinOH 

On  lilay  3.  1983,  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  a  quorum  being 
present,  approved  the  bill  with  amendments 
and  ordered  It  favorably  reported  by  a  re- 
corded vote  of  9  to  5. 

OVKRSIGRT  FntDIlfGS 

With  respect  to  clause  2(1K3KA)  of  Rule 
XI  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Committee  has  held  extensive  briefings, 
hearings,  and  meetings  regarding  the  nature 
and  conduct  of  Intelligence  acUvlUes  that 
would  be  affected  by  this  legislaUon.  This 
review  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  are  summarized  In  the  body  of 
this  report  and  Its  classlfed  armex  and  will 
be  further  amplified  in  a  secret  session  of 
the  House  of  RepresentaUves  at  an  appro- 
priate time  In  the  future. 

Fiscal  Tiax  Cost  Projktioiis 

With  respect  to  cUuse  2(1X3KB)  of  Rule 
XI  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  sec- 
Uon  308<a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974.  this  legislaUon  does  not  provide 


new  budget  authority  or  tax  expendituiea. 
The  Committee  esUmat<a.  pursuant  to 
clause  7(aXl)  of  Rule  xm  of  the  House  of 
RepresmtaUves,  that  the  outlays  whkdi  wHl 
occur  In  fiscal  year  1083  wfll  not  exceed  $30 
million  and  that  outlays  which  will  occur  In 
fiscal  year  1984  will  not  exceed  $60  mllllan. 
This  bill  does  not  authorise  ezpendltares 
beyond  flacal  year  1984  and  the  Conmilttee 
would  anticipate  that  additional  ''i*-'-""" 
would  be  required  If  expenditures  byroad 
fiscal  year  1984  are  necessary.  The  exeeoUve 
branch  has  not  submitted  any  budget  eaU- 
mates  with  which  the  Committee  can  com- 
pare Its  own  estimates. 
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b.  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 

AMEan>MENT  TO  THE  INTEUJGKNCE 

authorizahon  act  for  fiscal 

YEAR  1983 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affain,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  bill  (HJi.  STgO)  to 
amend  the  Intelllgenoe  Authortaatlan  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1983  to  prohibit  United 
States  support  for  military  or  paramilitary 
operations  in  Nicaragua  and  to  authorise  as- 
sistance, to  be  openly  provided  to  govern- 
ments of  countries  in  Central  America,  to 
Interdict  the  supply  of  military  equipment 
from  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  to  individuals, 
groups,  organizations,  or  movements  seek- 
ing to  overthrow  governments  of  countries 
In  Central  America,  having  considered  the 
same,  report  favorably  thereon  with  amend- 
ments and  recommend  that  the  bUl  as 
amended  do  pass. 

The  amendments  (stated  In  tains  of  the 
page  and  line  numbers  of  the  introduced 
bill)  are  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  IS,  strike  out  "or  against". 

Page  2,  strike  out  lines  17  and  18.  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  This  secUon  shall  take  effect  upon 
the  date  prescribed  In  the  classified  annex 
to  the  report  of  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUves to  accomitany  the  bill  Hit  3780 
(98th  Congress)." 
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Page  3.  line  12.  Immediately  before  "the 
use  of  intemaUonal  territory",  insert  "to 
prevent  to  the  extent  permitted  by  Interna- 
tional law". 

Page  3.  line  14.  immediately  after  "Nicara- 
gua", Insert  "or  any  other  ooimtry  or  agents 
of  that  coimtry". 

Page  3.  line  21.  Immediately  after  "to  a". 
Insert  "friendly". 

Page  4.  line  12.  strike  out  the  closing  quo- 
taUon  marks  and  the  second  period:  and 
after  line  12.  Insert  the  follovrlnr 

"(f)  Funds  to  carry  out  this  section  shall 
be  made  available  for  any  friendly  country 
In  Central  America  only  for  the  purpose  of 
interdicting  the  transfer  of  military  equip- 
ment to  any  country  In  Central  America." 

ComnTRS  Actios 

On  April  27. 1983.  Hem.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
chairman  of  the  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence,  and  Hon.  Clonent  J.  Za- 
blocki.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  introduced  HJI.  2780.  s^lch 
was  referred  Jointly  to  those  two  commit- 
tees. On  May  3.  1083,  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  met  in  (dosed  ses- 
sion and  ordered  favorably  reported  VLR. 
2760  by  a  recorded  vote  of  9-6.  Subsequent- 
ly, the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  on 
May  13  (H.  Rept.  98-122.  pt.  I). 
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fl.  Um 

op  ttw  mhHtlnn  In  both  eland  and  ocwn 
■MitaM.  oad  on  J«B>  T  oonplatod  oomMv- 
aiioa  of  tho  bm  In  opan  MMteB.  snd  ordarMl 
RJI.  STW  tevonbly  raportod  with 
lamti  bv  •  lOBOtdad  voto  o(  M-14. 
lorHJt  STM 


BJLSTMhMtvo^ 

■m*  Bnt  pvpoae  to  to  prohiMt  U  A  covert 

talrtuiM  for  mQltarT  or  pomnUttaiT  oper- 
■ttoiM  In  MtanciM. 
Tba  aaoond  pwpon  It  to  authorlM  overt 
oe  to  frtaadly  ooontifw  in  Central 
\  to  Intaidtet  the  trenafer  of  mflltary 
un^^..  1^  tnm  or  thraugb  marecuft. 
Cirtnar  any  otbar  country  or  nenU  there- 
of  to  anjr  group  whMi  aeaka  to  overthrow 
the  MiiaiiMiMwit  o<  any  Central  American 
country.  The  biU  authorbM  $M  minion  for 
ttaeal  year  ItU  and  tSO  mOUan  for  flaeal 
year  UM  to  cany  out  thia  purpoae. 


The  Pennanent  Select  Committee  on  In- 
Uiniiwinii  raport  on  HJl.  nw  (H.  RepC  Na 
M-in.  pt  I),  provldaa  an  eztenalve  dlacua- 
rion  of  the  background  for  thla  leglalatlon 
andrdated 


The  Committee  on  I^)relcn  Af  f  aln  eaMn- 
tt«iiy  duplicated  the  action  taken  by  the 
r^fmanant  Select  Committee  on  Intelll- 
mjnr^  Aa  a  raault.  the  aection-by-aectlac 
analyata  on  pagea  IS-U  of  the  Intelligence 
Ccmmlttoe  report  appliea  here  aa  welL 
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Committee  amendmenta  1.  3,  4.  or  5  were 
adopted  by  the  committee  en  bkx  and 
(except  for  t«rhnlral  drafting  dlfferenoea  In 
unenAnenta)  are  identical  to  thoee  adopted 
by  the  Petmanent  Selected  Committee  on 
IntelWennw  Therefore,  the  legtalatlve  hla- 
tory  for  thoee  amendmenU  eatabUahed  on 
pagea  9-10  of  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intdllgenee  repmt  expreaaea  the 
tntentkww  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
faln. 

Committee  amendment  No.  S  originated  In 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaire  and  ia  de- 
■isned  to  dartty  that  overt  Interdiction  aa- 
■trtanoe  may  be  provided  to  Central  Ameri- 
can oountriea  to  prevent  the  uae  of  intcma- 
titmai  usjyban  for  aima  tranafera  from 
other  countriea  only  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  tnteinatlanal  law. 

Committee  amendment  Mo.  6  adda  a  new 
■ubaectlon  <f)  to  aeetlon  802  to  make  clear 
that  the  overt  arr*"**"—  authortxed  by  this 
■action  may  be  uaed  only  for  arma  tnterdlc- 
tlon  and  not  for  any  otho'  purpoae. 

The  provlalona  of  the  bill,  including  the 
committee  amendmenU.  are  deacrlbed  in 
the  aectlon-by-eectlon  analyala  which   fol- 


Commlttee  amendment  No.  1  atruck  the 
wonto  "or  agalnat"  from  aeetlon  Ml(a).  thua 
making  the  prohibition  applicable  to  covert 
support  for  military  or  paramilitary  oper- 
ationa  "in"  Nicaragua  tnaTead  of  "in"  or 
"igalnat"  Nicaragua.  This  amendment  la 
identical  to  one  adopted  by  the  Permanent 
S^eet  Committee  on  Intelllgenoe.  The  pur- 
pooea  of  the  amendment,  aa  atated  In  that 
eommlttee'a  report  are:  (1)  To  eliminate'  any 
doubt  that  the  prohibition  appllea  to  leglU- 
mate  interdiction  aeUvttlee  by  redpienU  of 
aeetlon  SOXb)  recipient  oountriea;  and  (S)  to 
ff.«k«  clear  that  the  prohlbttlon  doea  not 
apply  to  the  collection  by  the  United  Statea 
of  Intelligence  about  Nicaragua  and  iU  pro- 
vtaion  to  any  recipient  nation. 

Sutaaectlon  (b)  provldca  that  the  prohibi- 
tion on  covert  aaaiatance  contained  In  this 
■ectian  ahall  take  effect  upon  the  date  pre- 
■cribed  In  the  daaalfled  annex  to  the  report 
of  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence of  the  Houae  of  RepracnUtlvea  to 
Moompany  the  blU  HJl.  2760  (9«th  Con- 

greaa). 

This  lubaecUon  reflecU  committee  amend- 
ment No.  3.  which  atruck  language  in  the 
bill  provided  that  the  prohibition  would 
take  effect  45  days  after  enactment  of  the 
bill  and  suboUtuted  the  language  deaeribed 
above.  Thla  amendment  is  the  same  as  one 
adopted  by  the  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence.  The  purpoecs  of  the 
amendment,  aa  stated  in  that  committee's 
report,  la  to  provide  for  an  orderly  with- 
drawal of  insurgent  (oroea  In  Nicaragua 
without  providing  the  Nlcaraguan  forces 
with  the  exact  timetable  (or  such  a  wlth- 
drawaL 


Sacnow-BT-Sacnoa  AaALTaia 
■Bcnoa  801— nuHnarnoK  on  covaar  Aaaiar- 
aacs  roa  MiLrrsBT  ormaATioiia  ni  wicaxa- 

OOA 

Subaectlon  (a)  provides  that  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  flaeal  year  1063  or 
1664  for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  or 
any  other  department,  agency,  or  enUty  of 
the  United  Statea  Involved  In  intelligence 
aettvltiea  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  purpoae  or  whkdi  would  have  the  effect 
of  supporting,  directly  or  indirectly,  military 
or  paramilitary  operattons  in  Nicaragua  by 
any  nation,  group,  organisation,  movement, 
or  IndivlduaL 
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SBcnoa  80S— AOTHoanATioa  or  ovkbt 

ASSIST  AKCX 

Subaectlon  (a)  sUtes  a  congressional  find- 
ing that:  (1)  in  the  absence  of  a  sUte  of  de- 
clared war,  the  provision  of  military  equip- 
ment to  Individuals,  groups.  organlxaUons. 
or  movements  seeking  to  overthrow  govem- 
menU  of  countries  In  Central  America  vio- 
lates international  treaty  obligations,  in- 
cluding the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can sUtes.  and  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1IK9:  and, 
(2)  such  activities  by  the  OovemmenU  of 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua  threaten  the  Independ- 
ence of  El  Salvador  and  threaten  to  destabi- 
lise the  entire  Central  American  region,  and 
that  the  Governments  of  Cuba  and  Nicara- 
gua refuse  to  cease  those  activities. 

Subaectlon  (b)  provides  that  the  President 
is  authorised  to  furnish  sasistance,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine. 
to  the  government  of  any  friendly  country 
In  Central  America  In  order  to  provide  such 
country  with  the  ablUty  to  prevent  use  of  Its 
territory,  or  to  prevent  to  the  extent  pemlt- 
ted  by  International  law  the  use  of  Interna- 
tional territory,  lor  the  transfer  of  military 
equipment  from  or  through  Cuba  or  Nicara- 
gua or  any  other  country  or  agents  of  that 
country  to  any  Individual,  group,  organiza- 
tion, or  movement  which  the  President  de- 
temlnes  seeks  to  overthrow  the  government 
of  such  friendly  country  or  the  government 
of  any  other  country  In  Central  America. 
The  subaectlon  further  sUtes  that  assist- 
ance under  this  section  shall  be  provided 
openly,  and  shall  not  be  provided  In  a 
manner  which  attempU  to  conceal  U.S.  In- 
volvement In  the  provision  of  such  assist- 
ance. The  committee  agrees  with  the  perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  InteUlgence  that 
this  aaalstance  should  be  in  the  form  of 
grant  military  assistance  and  training. 


Committee  amendment  No.  I  atatea  that 
the  overt  Interdletlon  asaletanre  authorlaed 
In  thla  ladalatlon  can  be  provided  to  aaalat  a 
friendly  foreign  country  in  preventing  the 
IMC  of  international  territory  for  the  trana- 
fer  of  arma  "to  the  extent  permitted  by 
bitematlonal  law." 

In  adopting  thla  amendment,  the  commltr 
tee  was  particularly  ooneomod  with  insuring 
tt^yt  ujB.  ■fT*'*'~^  provided  for  interdic- 
tion actlvltlea  In  international  territory  not 
be  uaed  for  actlona,  auch  aa  naval  bloekadea. 
which  are  not  permitted  by  mtematlonal 
law.  The  committee  aeeks  to  emphaaixe 
through  this  amendment  reapect  for  Inter- 
national law  and  urgca  the  executive  branch 
and  recipient  atatea  hi  the  region  to  fulfill 
their  obligations  under  the  UJi.  Charter, 
the  OAS  Charter,  and  the  1M7  Inter-Ameri- 
can Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  (Rio 
Treaty)  to  seek  the  pacific  settlement  of  dis- 
putes or.  If  force  Is  required,  to  take  such 
action  only  In  accord  with  the  provisions  of 
such  treaties  and  relevant  prlnclplea  of 
International  law. 

Committee  amendment  No.  4  provldea 
that  the  grant  security  assistance  author- 
ised by  this  subsection  may  be  provided  to 
Central  American  nations  to  Interdict  arms 
shipments  from  or  through  Cuba  or  Nicara- 
gua, "or  any  other  country  or  agenU  of  that 
country".  This  amendment  Is  Identical  to 
one  adopted  by  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  InteUlgence, 

SubeecUon  (c)  states  that  assistance  may 
be  provided  to  a  friendly  foreign  country 
under  this  section  only  if  that  country  has 
agreed  that 
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It  will  not  uae  any  sasistance  provided  by 
the  United  States  under  this  section,  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  or  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  to  destabilize  or  over- 
throw the  government  of  any  country  In 
Central  America  and  will  not  make  any  such 
assistance  available  to  any  nation,  individ- 
ual, group,  organization,  or  movement 
which  seeks  to  destabUlae  or  overthrow  any 
such  government. 

Committee  amendment  No.  5  clarifies  that 
the  overt  assistance  authorized  In  this  sec- 
Uon  may  be  provided  to  a  "friendly"  foreign 
country.  This  amendment  is  Identical  to  one 
adopted  by  the  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence. 

Subsection  (d>  states  that  at  least  IS  days 
before  providing  aaalstance  to  a  foreign 
country  under  this  section,  the  President 
shall  submit  an  undaaalfled  report  which 
describes  the  propoaed  assistance  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  RepreaentaUvee 
and  to  the  chairman  of  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Senate. 

Subsection  (e)  authorizes  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
Uon  $30  mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1»83  and  $50 
million  for  fiscal  year  1M4. 

Sutaaectlon  (f)  Is  a  new  subaectlon  added 
by  committee  amendment  No.  6.  It  statea 
that  funda  to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be 
made  available  for  any  friendly  country. 
Central  America  only  for  the  purpoae  of 
Interdicting  the  transfer  of  military  equip- 
ment to  any  country  In  Central  America. 
This  amendment  Is  Intended  to  eliminate 
any  doubt  or  uncertainty  regarding  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  funds  authorised  In  sec- 
tion 802  may  be  spent. 

RaQunzD  Rxpoara  Sacnoa 
ooarasTiMATa 

The  committee  eatlmatea  that,  aawiming 
the  fuU  appropriation  of  the  amounU  au- 


thorised in  thla  Mil.  the  budget  authority 
required  to  carry  out  this  bill  is  $M  million 
for  flaeal  year  IMS  and  $50  million  for  flaeal 
year  1664.  The  flaeal  year  allocation  of  the 
total  ooat  la  aet  forth,  in  the  oongreaalonal 
budget  eatlmate  below.  The  committee 
agreea  with  the  projected  coat  eatlmate  of 
the  Congreaalonal  Budget  Office. 

nrLATioiiAaT  nirACT  axATxicxirr 

The  Inflationary  Impact  of  the  $80  million 
authorlaed  In  the  bill.  In  comparison  with  a 
FMeral  budget  In  exceas  of  $800  billion 
must  be  considered  aa  negligible.  The  com- 
mittee further  bellevea  that  the  national  se- 
curity IntereaU  which  are  aerved  by  the  bill 
far  outwelght  any  poaalble  Inflationary 
Impact. 

aTATSKBRa  asQUiaaD  bt  cLAuax  (i)  <l>  (S) 
(a)   OvenUiM  flttdine*   and   recommenda- 
Nons 

Among  the  principal  oversight  actlvltlea 
which  are  relevant  to  H.R.  2760  have  been: 

(1)  Hearlnga  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Wcotem  Hemlaphere  Affairs  and  by  the  full 
committee  <m  events  in  Central  America 
and  U.8.  policy  toward  Nicaragua:  and 
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3.  Floor  action 

a.  Houae-pagged  langtiage  and  debate 
(7/28/83) 

(HJl.  2760.  »8th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 
AN  ACT  To  amend  the  Intelligence  Author- 
fatation  Act  of  Fiscal  Year  1M3  to  prohibit 
United   States   support    for   military    or 
paramilitary  operations  in  Nicaragua  and 
to  authorize  aaalstance,  to  be  openly  pro- 
vided to  governments  of  countries  in  Cen- 
tral America,  to  Interdict  the  supply  of 
military  equipment  from  Nicaragua  and 
Cuba  to  Individuals,  groups,  organizations. 
or  movements  seeking  to  overthrow  gov- 
ernments of  countries  In  Central  America 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Rtpretentativet    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congreu  attevMed,  That  the 
Intelligence   Authorization   Act   for   Fiscal 
Tear  1983  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title. 
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"TITLE  Vm— PROHIBITION  ON 

COVERT  ASSISTANCE  FOR  MILITARY 
OPERATIONS  IN  NICARAGUA.  AU 
THORIZATION  OF  OVERT  INTERDIC- 
TION ASSISTANCE 

"FaOHIirnON  oh  COVXXT  ASSISTAIfCX  roR 
mUTART  OPERATIONS  IR  NICARACUA 

Sac.  801.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1983  or  1984  for  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  or  any  other  de- 
partment agency,  or  entity  of  the  United 
Statea  involved  In  Intelligence  activities  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  purpose  or 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  supporting, 
directly  or  indirectly,  military  or  paramili- 
tary operations  In  Nicaragua  by  any  nation, 
KToup.  organization,  movement,  or  Indivld- 
uaL 

"(b)  This  aeetlon  shall  take  effect  upon 
the  date  prescribed  in  the  classified  annex 
to  the  report  of  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  of  the  Houae  of  Rep- 
reaentaUvee to  accompany  the  bill  H.R.  2760 
(98th  Congress). 

"AUTHoaiZATiON  OF  ovDT  nmasiCTioM 

AaaiSTAHCX 

"Sac.  802.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
"(1)  In  the  absence  of  a  state  of  declared 
the  provision  of  military  equipment  to 


liuUvlduala.  groupa,  organlntlons,  or  move- 
ments aeeUng  to  overthrow  govemmenta  of 
oountriea  In  Central  America  vlolatea  inter- 
national treaty  obllgatlona.  including  the 
(Charter  of 
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the  United  Nations,  the  (Charter  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  Statea.  and  the  Rio 
Treaty  of  1949;  and 

"(3)  such  activities  by  the  Govemmenta  of 
C^iba  and  Nicaragua  threaten  the  independ- 
ence of  El  Salvador  and  threaten  to  deatabi- 
Uze  the  entire  Central  American  region,  and 
the  Government  of  CMba  and  Nicaragua 
refuse  to  cease  these  activities. 

"(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish aaaistanoe,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  any  friendly  country  In  Central 
America  In  order  to  provide  such  country 
with  the  ability  to  prevent  uae  of  Its  terri- 
tory, or  to  prevent  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  International  law  the  uae  of  International 
territory,  for  the  transfer  of  military  equip- 
ment from  or  through  Cuba  or  Nicaragua  or 
any  other  country  or  agents  of  that  country 
to  any  individual,  group,  organization,  or 
movement  which  the  Preaident  determines 
seeks  to  overthrow  the  government  of  such 
friendly  country  or  the  government  of  any 
other  country  in  Central  America.  Assist- 
ance under  this  section  shall  be  provided 
openly,  and  shall  not  be  provided  In  a 
manner  which  attempU  to  conceal  United 
States  involvement  in  the  provision  of  such 
assistance. 

"(c)  Assistance  may  be  provided  to  a 
friendly  foreign  country  under  this  section 
only  If  that  country  has  agreed  that  It  will 
not  use  any  aaaiatance  provided  by  the 
United 
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SUtes  under  this  section,  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  or  the  Anns  Export 
Control  Act  to  destabilize  or  overthrow  the 
government  of  any  coimtry  In  Cental  Amer- 
ica and  will  not  make  any  such  assistance 
available  to  any  nation.  Individual,  group, 
organization,  or  movement  which  seeks  to 
destabilize  or  overthrow  any  such  govern- 
ment. 

"(d)  At  least  15  days  before  providing  as- 
sistance to  a  foreign  country  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  shall  submit  an  unclassi- 
fied report  which  describes  the  proposed  as- 
sistance to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  and  to  the  chairman  of  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Senate. 

"(e)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984. 

"(f)  Funds  to  carry  out  this  section  shall 
be  made  available  for  any  friendly  coimtry 
In  Central  America  only  for  the  purpose  of 
Interdicting  the  transfer  of  military  equip- 
ment to  any  country  In  Ontral  America.". 

Ssc.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  National  Recon- 
struction of  Nicaragua  has  failed  to  keep 
solemn  promises,  made  to  the  Organlzaitlon 
of  American  SUtes  in  July  1979.  to  establteh 
full  respect  for  human  rights  and  political 
Ubertles,  hold  early  elections,  preserve  a  pri- 
vate sector, 
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permit  political  pluralism,  and  pursue  a  for- 
eign policy  of  nonaggreaalon  and  noninter- 
vention; 

(2)  by  providing  military  support  (Includ- 
ing arms,  training,  and  logistical,  command 


and  control,  and  communications  facilities) 
to  groups  aeeklng  to  overthrow  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  El  Salvador  and  other  Central 
American  governments,  the  Government  of 
National  Reoonatructlon  of  Nicaragua  haa 
violated  article  18  of  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  which  de- 
clares that  no  state  has  the  right  to  Inter- 
vene, directly  or  Indirectly,  for  any  reason 
whataoever.  In  the  Internal  or  external  af- 
fairs of  any  other  sUte; 

(3)  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  ahould 
be  held  accountable  before  the  Organization 
of  American  States  for  activities  violative  of 
promisee  made  to  the  Organization  and  for 
violationa  of  the  Charter  of  that  Organiza- 
tion; and 

(4)  working  through  the  Organization  of 
American  States  Is  the  proper  and  the  most 
effective  means  of  dealing  with  threaU  to 
the  peace  in  Central  America,  of  providing 
for  common  action  In  the  event  of  aggrea- 
slon.  and  of  providing  the  mechanlama  for 
peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  among  the 
countries  of  Central  America. 
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(b)  The  President  shall  aedt  a  prompt  re- 
convening of  the  Seventeenth  Meeting  of 
ConsulUtion  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  for 
the  purpose  of  reevaluating  the  compliance 
by  the  Government  of  National  Reconstruc- 
tion of  Nicaragua— 

(1)  with  the  commitmenU  made  by  the 
leaders  of  that  Government  In  July  1979  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States;  and 

(2)  with  the  Charter  of  the  OrganlsaUon 
of  American  States. 

(c)  The  President  shall  vigoroualy  seek 
prompt  actlpns  by  the  Organisation  of 
American  States  that  would  provide  for  a 
full  range  of  effective  measures  by  the 
member  sUtes  to  bring  about  compliance  by 
the  Government  of  National  Reconstruction 
of  Nicaragua  with  thoee  obligations,  includ- 
ing verifiable  agreements  to  halt  the  trans- 
fer of  military  equipment  and  to  cease  fur- 
nishing of  military  support  faculties  to 
groups  seeking  the  violent  overthrow  of  gov- 
ernments of  countries  In  Central  America. 

(d)  The  President  shaU  use  aU  diplomatic 
means  at  his  disposal  to  encourage  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  SUtes  to  seek  reso- 
lution of  the  confllcte  in  Central  America 
based  on  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act  of 
the  San  Jose  Conference  of  October  1982, 
espedaUy  principles  (d),  (e),  and  (g),  relat- 
ing to  nonintervention  In  the  internal  af- 
fairs 
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of  other  countries,  denying  support  for  ter- 
rorist and  subversive  elemenU  In  other 
states,  and  International  supervision  of  fully 
verifiable  arrangemenU. 

(e)  The  United  SUtes  shaU  support  meas- 
ures at  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  as  weU  as  efforU  of  the  Contadora 
Group,  which  seek  to  end  support  for  ter- 
rorist, subversive,  or  other  activities  aimed 
at  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  governments 
of  countries  in  Central  America.  Funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may 
be  used  to  provide  United  SUtes  support  for 
activities  with  respect  to  Nicaragua  which 
are  designed  to  end  the  conflict  in  the 
region  and  which  are  approved  by  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  SUtea,  including  inter- 
national surveillanoe  and  supervtsl<m  actlvi- 
Ues,  peacekeeping  forcea,  border  patrols, 
and  election  supervisors. 
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(f)  MM  latv  Umb  Mveh  1*.  1M«.  Um 
TlirtilMil  ■ban  npott  to  Um  Oomrwi  oo 
Um  i«Mtts  of  bli  oflttti  panuant  to  thta 
Aflt  to  aditovo  piini  ki  Ovitna  AaMrteft  and 
to  wd  tho  now  of  una  to  OMitnl 


ttoBS  M  tiM  PTMldaDk  wKI  conrtitwr  •pprO' 
pttato  (or  furtlMr  UnMod  StatM  aetloiH  to 
MbtoM  tlMM  otiJoottVH.  iBcteKlIm  ivqueaU 
tor  ttao  authattettan  and  appropriation  of 
addttlonol  timdi  to  earry  out  the  purpoaot 
ofttilBAet. 

[CR8-43] 

PaaMd  the  Bovm  of  Repraoentattvea  July 
n.  IMS. 

Attaat:  BBUAim  J.  OonDH.  dcr*. 


Anon  or  BJL   ITM, 
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mm  net  foo  vtaoAi.  timi  t«u 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Mlchlgmn.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  dlrecU<xi  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rulea.  I  caU  up  Houae  Reaolu- 
tloo  361  and  aak  for  Ita  Immediate  oon- 
ildermtion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  reaolution.  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.RBa.l«l 

JtMolMd,  Tbat  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  thiB  raaohitlon  the  SpealMr  may, 
punuant  to  claiMe  Kb)  of  rule  XXm  and 
rale  •TTrrr  declare  the  Houae  reaohred  into 
a  aocret  araalnn  of  the  Coounlttee  of  the 
Whole  Hoiae  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  itiiMiilrrnt'~'  of  the  bill  (HJl.  37e0)  to 
aoMnd  the  Intdllgence  Authortntion  Act 
for  Ftocal  Tear  1M3  to  prohibit  United 
Statea  support  for  military  or  paramilitary 
operationa  In  Mlcaracua  and  to  authortM  aa- 
liatanrf.  to  be  openly  prorided  to  covem- 
menta  of  countrlea  In  Central  America,  to 
Interdict  Uie  supply  of  military  eqtiipment 
tram  Ntcancua  and  Cub*  to  Individuals, 
groupa.  organiaatlonB,  or  movements  seek- 
Inc  to  overthrow  governments  of  countries 
In  Central  America,  the  first  reading  of  the 
KHi  gbaD  be  dispenaed  with,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
aacUoo  403(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  are  hereby 
waived.  Pending  the  Speaker's  declaration. 
he  Is  authorised  to  declare  a  recess  of  the 
Bouse  In  order  to  make  appropriate  ar- 
rangonents  for  a  secret  session.  Oeneral 
debate  In  the  secret  session  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  shall  first  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  to  make  confidential 
eommunlcations  relevant  to  the  bill  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  shall  then  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  bUl.  one  hour  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  and  one 
hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  time  the  secret  session  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  shall  termi- 
nate, the  Committee  of  the  Whole  shall 
rise,  and  the  Speaker  is  authorized  to  de- 
clare a  recess  of  the  House  to  make  appro- 
priate arrangements  for  the  reconveiUng  of 
the  House  In  open  session.  All  proceedings 
in  the  secret  session  shall  be  kept  secret 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  House  on 


the  rrw?** — ndatinns  of  the 
Saloot  Oonmittee  on  Intolligeoee  and  the 
Canmlttaa  oa  l^wwign  Attain.  At  any  time 
after  the  House  has  raoonvened  in  open  sea- 
slon.  the  Bpaaksr  may.  pursuant  to  dauae 
Kb)  of  rule  XXlll.  dectere  the  Houae  re- 
iolvod  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fiir- 
ther  oonstdsratteD  of  the  bill  HJL  3700. 
After  general  debate  in  open  soarion.  which 
shaU  be  I'lr'**"*^  to  the  bUl  and  shall  ooa- 
tlnue  not  to  s«e>sd  two  hours,  one  hour  to 
be  equally  divided  and  oootrolled  by  the 
chalnnan  "<»  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Pennanent  Select  Coounlttee  on  InteUl- 
gonoe  and  one  hour  to  be  equally  divided 
and  oontroUed  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Coounlttee  oo  For- 
eign Af f aira.  the  bill  shaU  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It 
yh^i  be  In  order  to  consider  the  bill,  as 
modified  by  the  amendments  reooeunended 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  now 
printed  In  the  bill,  which  ahall  be  considered 
to  have  been  adopted  In  the  Houae  and  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  No  amendment  to  the 
bill,  as  so  modified,  shall  be  In  order  except: 
(1)  germane  ameiMlments  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record  by  July  IS.  1983:  (3) 
an  amendment  offered  by  RepresenUtlve 
Wright  of  Texas,  and  (3)  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  RepreaentaUve  Michel  of  niiitols. 
At  the  expiration  of  twelve  hours  of  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  under  the  five-minute 
rule,  no  further  amendments  shall  be  In 
order  and  the  question  shall  occur  on  any 
pending  amendment  or  amendments.  At  the 
MHicluslon  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  biU  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  be«i  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit,  and  debate 
on  any  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions shall  continue  not  to  exceed  thirty 
minutes,  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  proponent  of  the  motion  and  a  Member 
opposed  thereto. 

a  1330 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BomoB)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  purposes  of  debate 
only,  I  yield  the  customary  30  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Taylor),  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  281 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
2760,  an  amendment  to  the  Intelli- 
gence Authorization  Act  of  1983.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  reported  House 
Resolution  247  on  June  29,  which 
originally  provided  for  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  2780.  In  reporting  that 
resolution  (H.  Res.  247)  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  acted  in  accordance  with 
a  request  made  by  both  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  on 
the  chairmen's  understanding  that  the 
House  would  begin  floor  consideration 
of  H.R.  2760  on  the  13th  of  July.  The 
chairmen  reQuested,  and  House  Reso- 


lution 247  provided,  that  only  amend- 
ments printed  in  the  Comoussioiial 
Rb(x>ro  by  July  11  of  this  year  would 
be  In  order,  with  the  exception  of 
amendments  offered  by  the  majority 
and  miiiorlty  leaden,  which  need  not 
be  printed. 

Subsequent  to  the  action  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  In  reporting 
Houae  Resolution  247.  including  this 
provision,  floor  oonsidermtlon  of  the 
blU  itself,  HJl.  2760,  was  rescheduled 
for  July  19.  So  in  order  for  us  to  pro- 
vide for  the  timely  printing  of  amend- 
ments in  the  ConoussiOHAL  Raooas. 
the  Committee  on  Rules  has  complied 
with  Chairman  Bouoro's  request  to 
revise  House  Resolution  247  to  make 
in  order  any  amendment  printed  In 
the  CowaussoHAL  Raooan  by  the  ISth 
of  July.  With  the  exception  of  this  re- 
vision. House  Resolution  261  contains 
precisely  the  same  provisions  as  House 
Resolution  247.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
pnxieed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
Itself,  H.R.  2780,  in  an  orderly  and  ex- 
peditious manner.  House  Resolution 
281  provides  for  a  mcxUfied  open  rule. 
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The  rule  allows,  as  was  just  read, 
amendments  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  be 
considered  as  adopted  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  provides  that  the  bill,  as  modified, 
be  considered  as  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment.  The  rule 
makes  in  order  only  th(Me  amend- 
ments printed  in  the  CoMaansioiiAL 
Rbcoho  by  the  15th  of  July,  with  the 
exception  of  an  amendment,  if  offered, 
by  Representative  Wright  of  Texas  or 
an  amendment,  if  offered,  by  Repre- 
sentative MiCRKL  of  Illinois,  which  do 
not  have  to  be  preprinted  in  the  Coh- 

ORKSSION AL  RECORD. 

The  rule  also  allows  12  hours  for 
consideration  of  amendments  so  made 
in  order.  Amendments  shall  be  consid- 
ered under  the  5-minute  rule.  Due  to 
the  highly  sensitive  nature  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  2780,  and  because  the  bill  focuses 
on  covert  operations  in  Nicaragua,  and 
because  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve currently  classified  Information 
wiU  have  to  be  presented  in  order  to 
facilitate  frank  and  open  discussion. 
Chairman  Bolano  requested  that  time 
be  allotted  for  discussion  of  the  matter 
in  a  secret  session. 

Consequently,  the  rule  provides  that 
the  Speaker  may,  pursuant  to  clause  1 
(B)  of  nile  XXIII.  and  rule  XXIX  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  declare 
the  House  resolved  into  a  secret  ses- 
sion of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  major  bill, 
which  is  H.R.  2760. 

The  rule  provides  for  a  4-hour  secret 
session.  The  first  2  hours  of  the  secret 
session  shall  be  reserved  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  confidential  briefing  by  the 


Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence, which  has  conducted  contlnu- 
GUI  ovenlcht  of  the  covert  operations 
in  Central  America  for  the  past  18 
months.  Time  in  the  first  block  of  2 
hours  is  to  be  equally  divided,  as  was 
mentlcmed.  by  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence. 

The  second  block  of  2  hours  within 
the  4-hour  secret  session  ahall  be  used 
for  debate  purpoaes  to  diacius  those 
portions  of  the  bill  and  amendments 
offered  to  the  bill  which  could  entail 
daaaifled  matters. 

One  hour  shall  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  and 
the  other  hour  shall  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  the  4  hours,  the  secret  ses- 
slcm  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
shall  terminate.  The  Speaker  is  au- 
thorized to  declare  a  recess  of  the 
House  to  make  the  appropriate  ar- 
rangements for  the  secret  session  prior 
to  that  session  and.  of  course,  the 
Si>eaker  is  also  authorized  to  declare  a 
recess  at  the  (»nclusion  of  the  secret 
session  to  restore  the  Chamber. 

At  the  termination  of  the  secret  ses- 
srion.  the  rule  provides  for  2  hotirs  of 
general  detMite  of  the  bill  in  open  ses- 
sion to  be  followed  by  12  hours  for  the 
consideration  of  amendments  under 
the  5-mlnute  rule. 

The  rule  also  allows  for  one  motion 
to  recommit,  or  if  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  instructions  is  offered,  the 
rule  allows  30  minutes  for  debate  on 
that  motion,  with  the  time  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  proponent 
of  the  motion  and  a  Member  opposed. 

In  order  to  provide  this  House  with 
the  opportunity  to  consider  H.R.  2780 
in  a  very  timely  fashion,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
waive  section  402(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  against  consider- 
ation of  the  bill.  Under  this  section, 
bills  authorizing  the  enactment  of  new 
budget  authority  for  a  fiscal  year  must 
be  reported  in  the  House  on  or  before 
the  15th  of  May  preceding  the  begin- 
ning of  such  fiscal  year. 

House  Resolution  261  provides  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  2760,  and 
amendment  to  the  Intelligence  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1983  whl(^  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  funds  to  support 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  in 
Nicaragua.  The  bill  authorizes  open 
assistance  to  countries  in  Central 
America  which  are  making  efforts  to 
interdict  the  flow  of  arms  and  other 
military  equipment  being  transported 
through  their  territories  from  Nicara- 
gua and  Cuba  to  other  destinations  in 
the  region. 

HJl.  2760  also  authorized  $30  mll- 
Uon  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  $50  million 
in  fiscal  year  1984.  in  addition  to  mili- 


tary funds  previously  requested  for 
Central  America,  to  assist  countries  so 
Inclined,  to  sucoenfully  interdict  the 
flow  of  military  equipment  from  Nica- 
ragua and  Cuba. 

Mr.  bleaker.  I  believe  this  is  a  good 
and  eminently  fair  rule.  It  is  a  rather 
complex  rule,  but  we  believe  it  is  a  fair 
rule  which  provides  f  uU  debate  of  the 
issues  while  preserving  the  integrity 
and  the  confidentiality  of  (dassified 
U.S.  intelligence  information. 

The  rule  provides  adequate  time  for 
general  debate  and  for  the  consider- 
ation of  amendments.  In  order  to  fa- 
cilitate discussion  of  the  full  range  of 
viewpoints  and  opinions,  the  rule 
makes  in  order  any  germane  amend- 
ment or  amendment  which  otherwise 
does  not  violate  the  rules  of  the  House 
and  which  is  printed  in  the  Cohchss- 
siOMAL  RaooRD  by  the  15th  of  this 
month. 

Chairmen  Boland  and  Zablocki 
were  eager  to  accommodate  the  need 
for  expression  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  regarding  this  extremely  impor- 
tant biU.  I  beUeve  this  rule  facilitates 
honest  and  thorough  debate  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  jrleld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Iiftr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  261 
is  a  mcxlified  rule  under  which  the 
House  will  conduct  a  secret  session  to 
receive  classified  information  concern- 
ing the  specifics  of  our  Government's 
involvement  in  assisting  rebels  in  Nica- 
ragua, and  to  then  consider  a  bill  that 
would  supplant  the  President's  foreign 
policy  ability  to  deal  effectively  with 
Communist  influence  in  Central 
America. 

The  rule  waives  section  402(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act  against  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  2760.  a  bill  which  prohibits 
UJS.  support  for  military  or  paramil- 
itary operations  in  Nicaragua. 

Without  this  waiver,  the  bill  would 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  because 
it  is  an  authorization  that  was  not  re- 
ported in  compliance  with  the  Budget 
Act.  In  this  situation,  the  two  commit- 
tees involved,  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  desire 
to  have  the  legislation  apply  to  the 
current  fiscal  year  but  they  did  not 
report  the  bill  prior  to  May  15  of  last 
year. 

The  rule  provides  for  a  rare  secret 
session  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House,  with  the  first  2  hours  to 
be  devoted  to  a  confidential  briefing 
from  the  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
and  the  second  2  hours  for  debate  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  presents  a 
highly  imusual  situation  to  the  House. 
This  will  be  the  first  time  that  the 
Committee  on  Intelligence  has  recom- 
mended legislation  to  end  a  so-called 
covert  operation  by  American  agen- 
cies. The  bill  made  in  order  by  this 


rule  would  cut  off  our  financial  aid 
and  logistical  support  for  several  thou- 
sand freedom  filters  in  Nicaragua. 

The  rule  provides  that  after  comple- 
tion of  the  secret  session,  which  Is 
presently  scheduled  for  next  week, 
there  will  be  2  hours  of  general  debate 
in  open  session. 

The  most  striking  limitation  con- 
tained in  this  rule,  and  one  which  all 
Members  should  be  aware  of,  is  the  re- 
quirement that  amendments  be  print- 
ed in  the  Cohgrbsiohal  Rbcoro  by 
this  Friday.  July  15. 

This  provision  is  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  at  the  re- 
quest of  both  opponents  and  propo- 
nents of  the  legislation,  but  I  do  think 
all  Members  need  to  know  today  that 
they  had  better  have  their  amend- 
ments prepared  and  filed  by  Friday  if 
they  want  to  preserve  their  rights. 

The  publication  requirement  does 
not  extend  to  two  specific  amend- 
ments. These  are  amendments  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  majority  leader  (Mr.  Wright),  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  mi- 
nority leader  (Mr.  Michkl). 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  allows  12 
hours  of  time  for  the  consideration  of 
amentiments  under  the  5-mlnute  rule. 
When  the  12  hours  is  concluded,  the 
previous  question  will  occur  on  the 
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then  pending  amendment  or  amend- 
ments. 

This  provision  of  the  rule  will  not  be 
suitable  to  some  Members,  because  it 
does  not  guarantee  that  all  amend- 
ments will,  in  fact,  be  considered. 

Here  again,  I  urge  all  Members  who 
decide  to  file  amendments  to  be  sure 
that  they  are  present  on  the  fl(X>r 
when  the  bill  is  considered,  so  that 
they  may  participate  fully. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  during 
the  time  set  aside  for  amendments, 
the  normal  legislative  process  will 
apply  and  amendments  to  amend- 
ments are  not  precluded. 

Lastly,  the  rule  provides  for  one 
motion  to  recommit.  If  that  recommi- 
tal  motion  is  offered  with  instructions, 
there  will  be  30  minutes  of  debate  time 
under  this  rule.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  debate  on  motions  to  recommit 
is  limited  to  10  minutes,  so  this  provi- 
sion allows  for  some  extra  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  sets  the  stage 
for  what  will  be  a  very  important  for- 
eign policy  debate.  The  bill  made  in 
order  by  this  rule  is  strongly  opposed 
by  the  administration  because  it  se- 
verely restricts  the  President's  ability 
to  conduct  an  effective  foreign  policy 
in  Central  America. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  has  recom- 
mended a  rule  that  will  pennlt  the 
House  to  manage  the  legislative  con- 
flict between  the  supporters  of  the  bill 
and  its  opponents. 
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The  memben  of  Um  two  oonunlttcM 
tmolvod  are  tn  atraiw  dlMcreemait 
ov«r  bow  Um  UtatUd  SUtM  ahoukl 
4^ff^  with  OammunlBt-siipptted  w«ap- 
oos  »"«*  Oommunkt-tnfluenoed  revolu- 
tion In  Oentnl  America. 

Tbe  Oommlttee  on  Rules  is  recom- 
mendtnc  this  rule  In  hope  that  we  wm 
not  have  parliamentary  chaoe  on  the 
floor  when  the  hoi  is  oMwidered. 

QIKO 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  if  I  mlsht. 
I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  my 
ooUeacue.  the  distlncuished  centleman 
fMm  M*"***!*"  (Mr.  Bomoa). 

Is  tt  the  gentleman's  undentandlnt 
that  after  the  adoption  of  this  rule  a 
unanlmous-conaent  request  will  be 
made  to  extend  the  deadline  for  the 
flUng  of  amendments  hi  the  Racoao? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
gentleman  yMd? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  That  to 
my  understanding,  yes. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Would  the  gentleman 
explain  the  reason  for  thto  procedure? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  as  I  explained 
earlier  in  my  explanation  of  thto  rule. 
the  Rules  Committee  did  go  back  into 
session  to  file  another  rule,  the  rule 
which  we  are  oonsldertng.  because  the 
scheduling  of  the  bill,  H.R.  2780.  the 
intelligence  bill,  had  been  delayed,  and 
to  facilitate  the  filing  of  amendments 
in  a  timely  manner.  We  agreed  then 
that  we  would  go  back  Into  committee 
and  report  thto  particular  rule  out 
which  extended  the  time  from  July  11 
to  July  16  for  the  amendments  to  be 
(rffered. 

Another  delay  has  occurred  with  re- 
spect to  bringing  thto  bill  up.  so  it  will 
be  necessary  for  those  who  want  to 
offer  amendments  to  be  granted  addi- 
tional time  for  filing  into  the  Coifoaxs- 
sioiiAL  RacoKO  those  amendments 
which  they  would  like  to  have  dettated 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

It  to  my  understanding  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  will  be 
asking  unanlnu>us  consent  and  the 
oommlttee  agrees  and  I  agree  that  we 
should  go  along  with  unanimous-con- 
sent requests  to  extend  that  period 
from  July  15  to  July  31. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  From  the  15th  untU 
when? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  The  2l8t. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Until  July  21? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tleman to  correct.  July  21. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  The  15th  through  the 
31st  of  July. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  thto  time  I  yield  as 
much  time  ss  he  may  constune  to  my 
colleague   from  Missouri  (Mr.   Colc- 

MAJI). 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

Let  me  propound  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 


The  sequence  of  events  would  be 
after  the  genUeman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BoLAMS)  asks  for  unanimous 
consent,  a  person  who  sits  in  the 
secret  session,  who  learns  new  Infor- 
mation or  wants  to  create  an  amend- 
ment based  upon  that  information 
would  be  able  to  timely  file  hto  amend- 
ment and  still  have  that  opportunity 
for  that  amendment  to  be  heard  under 
the  sequence  of  events  the  gentleman 
to  suggesting  would  occur  under  the 
rule:  to  that  correct? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  WiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tleman to  correct.  It  to  my  understand- 
ing that  the  secret  session  under  the 
whip  schedule  and  the  leadership 
schedule  will  occur  on  the  20th  of  thto 
month  and  the  genUeman  would  have 
untU  the  2l8t. 

Mr.  COLEOiiAN  of  Missouri.  Then 
we  would  have  the  secret  session  on 
the  20th.  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bouun))  would  say 
you  had  until  the  21st  to  file  amend- 
ments? 

So  that  sequence  of  events  wiU 
occur? 

I  think  that  it  to  important  that  the 
schedule  not  be  changed  and  that  we 
live  by  thto  calendar  because  of  the  se- 
quence of  events. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  stand 
corrected.  The  secret  session  to  on  the 
19th,  so  you  have  2  additional  days. 

Mr.  COLEBiAN  of  Missouri.  I  think 
it  to  important  the  schedule  be  main- 
tained so  that  the  sequence  of  events 
would  occur  with  the  secret  session 
coming  first  and  then  you  would  still 
have  the  opportunity  to  file  amend- 
ments based  on  information  in  the 
secret  session  and  still  have  that  op- 
portunity? 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  BouufD)  nods  hto  approval,  and  I 
understand  that  that  to  what  we  are 
agreeing  to  under  this  rule. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  That  to 
my  understanding. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

lAi.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alkxaii- 

DIR). 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  excellent 
work  of  the  chairmen  of  the  Intelli- 
gence and  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tees. I  support  their  efforts  and  will  do 
everything  I  can  to  help  enact  the 
Boland-Zablockl  bill. 

I  would  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  secret  session  that  has  been  an- 
nounced and  hope  that  every  Member 
will  attend.  I  think  it  to  particularly 
important  because  of  the  complexity 
of  the  issues  that  are  presented  by  the 
Boland-Zablockl  bill. 


The  CIA  to  apparently  trying  at  thto 
very  moment  to  intensify  its  covert  op- 
erations in  Nicaragua.  I  repeat;  the  ad- 
ministration seems  poised  to  step  up  a 
dangerous  new  phase  of  military  esca- 
lation In  Central  America. 

They  talk  of  negotiations.  I  have 
been  a  part  of  some  of  those  negotia- 
tions and  I  will  not  violate  any  confi- 
dences. They  talk  of  bipartisanship. 
The  President  came  before  a  Joint  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  and  asked  for  a 
bipartisan  solution  to  the  problems  in 
Central  America.  They  talk  about  con- 
ciliation. But  at  thto  moment  they 
plan  more  covert  action  and  seem 
headed  for  military  escalation. 

I  fear  the  administration  to  not  ex- 
tending an  olive  branch  but  a  fig  leaf 
cloaking  a  bayonet. 

I  fear  we  are  seeing  the  ominous 
signs  of  a  policy  of  simple-minded  de- 
ception of  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  where  words  of  diplomacy 
mask  the  actions  of  cloaks  and  dag- 
gers. 

The  House  should  enact  the  Boland- 
Zablockl  bill  and  send  it  to  the  other 
body  In  order  to  put  pressure  on  the 
Republican  leadership  to  respond  to 
the  initiative  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  House.  We  should  halt  covert 
action  In  Nicaragua.  We  should  save 
President  Reagan  from  some  of  hto 
more  reckless  advisers  and  head  off 
further  military  escalation  that  would 
surely  Increase  bloodshed  In  the  Cen- 
tral American  region. 

As  a  matter  of  fundamental  princi- 
ple the  covert  action  program  to  unbe- 
coming to  thto  great  Nation.  It  to  un- 
worthy of  a  people  with  our  values  in 
America.  It  to  unworkable  and  coun- 
terproductive in  practice,  and  it  to  im- 
supported  by  our  allies  and  our  friends 
abroad.  It  to  imdeserving  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  U.S.  Congress  or  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

[CRS-«3d] 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  thto  time  I  include  in 
the  Rbcoro  an  article  entitled  "Nicara- 
gua's Imperiled  Revolution"  (Foreign 
Affairs,  summer  1983)  by  Arturo  J. 
Cruz,  who  was  until  November  1981 
Nicaragua's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
SUtes: 

Nicakaoua's  iMPniixD  RBvoLtmoM 
(By  Arturo  J.  Crus) 

NicarAsuA'i  Revolution  is.  In  my  judg- 
ment, in  dancer  of  dying  in  Its  infancy. 

I  Joined  the  RevolutionAry  Oovermnent 
with  appreciation  and  pride.  I  served  It  with 
a  loyalty  founded  on  the  conviction  that  the 
Revolution  would  l)e  good,  first  and  fore- 
moat,  for  Nicaragua.  My  experience  has  dis- 
illusioned me:  dogmatism  and  adventurism 
seen  to  have  wiped  out  the  democratic  and 
pluralistic  Ideals  which.  In  1970.  united  all 
NIcaraguan  advocate*  of  freedom.  My  1am- 
enUUon  and  critldam  is  that  these  ideals 
have  been  shattered  and  the  moral  defenses 
of  the  Revolution  have  well-nigh  vanished. 
It  was  because  of  my  profound  dissent  from 
the  conduct  of  that  government  and  the  dl- 
rectkMi  of  the  revolutionary  process,  as  well 


as  the  rcaUsaUon  of  my  own  InatalUty  to  In- 
fluanos  them,  that  I  subsequently  chose  to 
letum  to  prtvate  life. 

Now,  as  a  NIcaraguan  dtlaen,  I  reittsrate 
my  bdlef  that  the  RevoluUon  should  be  the 
most  Important  landmark  In  our  nation's 
history.  Moreover.  I  confess  that  I  am 
unable  to  understand  how  the  Revolution- 
ary Government,  which  in  July  1979  en- 
joyed the  almost  unanimous  support  of  the 
NIcaraguan  people  and  the  rwpect.  and  ad- 
miration of  other  peoples  and  governments 
throughout  the  world,  has  suffered,  in  less 
than  four  years,  a  tremendous  erosion  In 
Intem^ional  solidarity  and  has  become  Iso- 
lated from  Its  neighbors  and  Important  sec- 
tors of  the  nation.  The  Insurgency  it  faces  is 
the  more  painful  Insofar  as  it  is  launched 
both  by  the  true  enemies  of  the  Revolution 
and  by  many  of  its  own  children,  who  wish 
to  rescue  It  from  the  present  course  which 
they  oosider  an  error. 

Moreover,  It  has  to  be  admitted  that  the 
lamentable  condition  In  which  the  Revolu- 
tion finds  Itself  Is  not  solely  due  to  the  fact 
that  Washington  has  reached  the  limit  of 
Its  tolerance,  or  to  the  Ideological  opposition 
of  the  reactionary  sectors  of  Nicaragua. 
There  la  also  an  element  of  self-destruction 
In  the  present  conduct  of  the  Revolution. 
Certain  Sandlnlsta  revolutionary  leaders  re- 
jection of  pragmatism  is  puzzling.  The  alle- 
giance to  an  Internationalist  Ideology,  wtiich 
they  seem  to  profess— perhaps  imwlttingly— 
at  the  expense  of  the  basic  Interests  of  the 
natlon-state  of  Nicaragua,  is  unacceptable. 
The  deaths  from  both  sides  In  this  night- 
marish conflict  must  cease. 

Elucidating  these  delicate  and  sensitive 
questions  is  a  taxing  endeavor.  The  polar- 
ized debate  over  Nicaragua,  particularly  in 
the  context  of  the  Central  American  crisis, 
quite  frequently  focuses  on  one  of  two  argu- 
ments. Some  say  that  it  is  a  clear  case  of  re- 
bellion against  Injustice:  others  see  It  as  a 
reflection  of  the  East-West  confrontation 
and  thereby  as  affecting  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Very  few  approach  the  analy- 
sis from  the  premise  that  there  may  be  a 
combination  of  both  factors.  In  order  to  ac- 
curately explain  my  views,  I  must  rely  on 
my  personal  experiences  not  only  with  the 
Sandlnlsta  Revolution  and  its  leaders— sev- 
eral of  whom  I  personally  hold  in  high 
regard— but  also  with  representatives  of 
other  groups  or  organizations  within  the 
original  broad  alliance,  with  most  of  whom  I 
still  have  a  good  rapport. 

I  have  never  belonged  In  the  sanctum 
sanctorum  of  the  Sandinistas,  let  alone  been 
privy  to  their  innermost  secrets.  However,  I 
have  dealt  rather  closely  with  their  leader- 
ship. In  a  way.  I  have  been  a  participant  and 
an  observer  from  a  unique  vantage  point. 
Based  on  that  experience,  I  can  say  that 
had  the  Revolutionary  Oovemment  sought 
to  achieve  domestic  peace  with  greater  de- 
termination, and  pursued,  perhaps  with 
more  sincerity,  a  truly  nationalist  foreign 
policy,  the  Revolution  might  not  be  as  seri- 
ously threatened  as  it  is  today. 

I  do  not  wish  to  sound  as  If,  from  a  posi- 
tion of  comfort  and  safety  abroad— far  from 
the  tragedy— I  am  pontificating  about  the 
responsibilities  of  the  revolutionary  leaders, 
who,  in  Nicaragua,  must  deal  with  Insurgen- 
cy, scute  economic  problems  and  interna- 
tional confrontations.  I  merely  wish  to 
single  out  those  areas  where  I  think  the 
Revolution  has  gone  wrong.  I  do  so  with  the 
same  candor  I  employed  during  the  time  I 
served  the  Revolutionary  Oovemment. 

It  may  not  be  naive  that  many  Nlcara- 
guans  continue  to  hope  that  the  United 


States  will  soon  vigorously  Implement  a 
policy  of  accommodation  with  the  Revolu- 
tion In  my  country.  Likewise,  not  a  few 
Nlcaraguans  pray  to  Ood  Almighty  that  the 
Sandinistas— who  are  courageous  in  war  and 
show  real  ooncem  for  the  destitute— may 
see  the  wisdom  of  admitting  the  govern- 
ment's errors  and,  more  Important,  that 
they  may  have  the  will  to  redress  them  in 
order  to  save  the  Revolution  for  the  sake  of 
Nicaragua. 

One  day  In  1977,  In  a  room  in  the  Madison 
Hotel  In  Washington.  D.C..  I  listened  with 
Immense  delight  as  three  compatriots  told 
me  that  the  Frente  Sandlnlsta  de  Libera- 
clOn.  Nadonal  (FSLN)  would  soon  be  ready 
to  meet  Somosa's  armed  forces  (the  Ouardla 
Nadonal)  In  full  oranbat.  defeat  them  and 
establish  a  democratic  Revolutionary  Oov- 
emment In  Nicaragua.  I  was  then  ssked  to 
Join  a  group  for  political  support  to  the  em- 
bryonic Sandlnlsta  movement,  which  later 
became  known  as  "Los  Doce"  (The  Twelve). 
Due  to  the  understandable  personal  limita- 
tions imposed  by  my  career  as  an  officer  in 
an  international  institution,  sometimes  my 
contribution,  of  necessity,  was  somewhat 
marginal. 

Not  even  in  my  wildest  dreams  had  I 
thought  such  a  long  shot  would  succeed.  I 
had  many  reasons  to  admire  the  Sandinis- 
tas: they  had  displayed  tenacity,  valor  and  a 
selfless  willingness  to  sacrifice  their  own 
lives  In  order  to  free  the  Nicaragiian  people 
from  the  asphyxia  of  a  dictatorship  too  long 
In  power.  I  realized  that  among  these  young 
men  and  women  there  was  an  abtindance  of 
heroes  that  my  generation  had  lacked.  Of 
course,  there  had  been  martjrrs  before,  but 
heroes  In  the  struggle  against  Somoza  had 
been  rare.  There  were  two  distinguished  ex- 
ceptions. One  was  the  antl-Somoza  leader. 
Fernando  Chamorro-Rappacioli.  who  in 
I960  led  a  dariitg  attack  against  the  garri- 
sons of  the  towns  of  Jlnotepe  and  Dlriamba, 
holding  them  a  whole  night  agalnt  over- 
whelming odds.  The  other  was  Pedro  Joa- 
quin Chamorro-Ctu-denal,  the  editor  of  La 
Prenta,  who  courageously  preached  freedom 
and  social  Justice. 

The  turning  point  In  the  Revolution  was 
Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro-Cardenal's  assassi- 
nation in  early  1978.  Nlcaraguans  from  all 
walks  of  life  were  incensed,  and  world  opin- 
ion demanded  an  end  to  the  Somoza  dynas- 
ty. Thereafter,  Somoza's  days  in  power  were 
numbered.  Nicaragua  was  ripe  for  upheaval. 
A  revolutionary  ferment  pervaded  the  coun- 
try—notably among  the  young.  Including 
children  of  affluent  families— and  a  new 
social  order  was  warranted. 

It  was  no  secret  that  the  hard  core  of  the 
Sandinistas  was  Marxist.  However,  the  non- 
Marxists  In  this  alliance  of  political  parties, 
labor  unions,  businessmen,  students  and 
professionals  were  comforted  by  the  plural- 
istic spirit  which  then  prevailed.  Nearly  ev- 
eryone felt  confident  that  the  Marxist  van- 
gtiard  was  going  to  promote  a  social  democ- 
racy. Theirs  was  not  blind  faith.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  was  a  clear  demand  for  assur- 
ance that  the  following  elements  should  be 
present  in  the  antlci[>ated  revolutionary 
system: 

The  creation  of  non-polltlcal  armed 
forces. 

Democratic  elections  to  be  held  at  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  victory. 

The  promotion  of  pluralism  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  legitimate  private  property. 

Self-determination  under  the  objective 
conditions  influencing  a  nation-state  placed 
by  Divine  Providence  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 


F^utbermore,  three  events,  shortly  liefore 
victory,  buttressed  this  confidence: 

The  appointment  of  two  highly-respected 
individuals  to  the  five-member  Junta:  Vlo- 
leU  Barrios  de  Chamorro.  widow  of  the 
martyred  Journalist,  and  Alfonso  Robelo.  a 
businessman  and  political  leader. 

The  approval  by  the  Junta  of  a  govern- 
ment plan  which  was  supposed  to  beooeae 
the  basis  for  achieving  political  pluralism,  a 
mixed  ecaaamy  and  external  nonallgnment. 

The  Organtoatlon  of  American  States' 
(OAS)  decision  to  expel  Somoaa  so  that  a 
provisional  government  might  tmdertake 
the  task  of  establishing  democracy  and  plu- 
ralism. The  Junta  omnmitted  itself  to  those 
goals. 

m 

On  July  19.  1979.  a  delirious  people  greet- 
ed the  Junta  In  Managtia-  "Hatrfa  Ilegado  un 
nuevo  amanecer"— the  days  of  happiness 
had  arrived. 

I  was  offered,  and  accepted,  the  presiden- 
cy of  the  Central  Bank.  Although  I  was  al- 
ready 55  years  old,  my  opposition  to  the 
Somoza  dynasty  had  precluded  my  working 
In  the  public  sector.  The  Ontral  Bank  had 
managed  to  preserve  itself  as  an  island  of 
professionalism  and  honesty.  It  resisted, 
almost  to  the  bitter  end  and  under  trying 
circumstances,  the  political  pressures  whldi 
were  rampant  In  the  previous  regime.  My 
predecessors,  Francisco  Lainez,  Oustavo 
Ouerrero  and  Roberto  Incer.  had  the  fore- 
sight to  train  abroad— Including  studies  in 
"Ivy  League"  universities— a  large  number 
of  professionals  who  constituted  the  best 
cadres  in  the  civil  service  of  Nicaragua.  I 
was  reassured  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
them  stayed  with  us.  Unfortunately,  the 
primitive  "anti-bourgeois"  rhetoric  which 
was  soon  to  appear  and  the  stress  of  forced 
participation  in  neighborhood  committees 
"for  the  defense  of  the  RevolutltHi"  was  too 
much  for  some  of  my  new  colleagues.  As  a 
result,  they  became  part  of  the  first  waves 
of  brain-drain.  What  a  mortal  blow  to  any 
prospect  for  reactivating  the  national  econo- 
my! 

The  new  government  found  a  chaotic  eco- 
nomic situation.  However,  foreign  aid  came 
to  the  rescue  of  the  fledgling  Revolution.  In 
substantial  amounts  and  with  great  speed. 
To  offset  the  lack  of  hard  currency  during 
the  first  week  (we  found  only  $3.5  million  In 
the  treasury),  the  United  States  provided  an 
$8.5-milIion  grant,  and  the  president  of  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank.  Antonio 
Ortiz  Mena,  obtained  for  us  a  $20-mllllon 
bridging  loan  from  the  Venezuelana.  Other 

[CRS-«3e] 

balance-of-payment  support  followed  short- 
ly thereafter.  Including  an  International 
Monetary  Fund  compensatory  loan.  Multi- 
lateral and  bilateral  aid  was  flexible,  e.g.. 
conditions  to  be  set  prior  to  disbursement  of 
funds  were  eased. 

The  United  States  favored  the  approval  of 
loans  to  our  country  in  International  devel- 
opment InsUtutions.  In  addition,  existing 
Agency  for  International  Development  loan 
agreements  were  adapted  to  the  new  re- 
quirements. U.S.  Ambassador  Lawrence  Pes- 
zullo  and  his  aides.  Thomas  O'Donnell  and 
Lawrence  Harrison,  worked  In  earnest  to 
provide  the  government  with  emergency 
supplies  of  food  and  medicine.  A  t75-million 
loan  was  likewise  spproved:  unfortunately, 
due  to  restrictions  attached  by  the  VJS. 
Congress,  It  was  never  totally  dMnirsed. 
thus  furnishing  the  radicals  with  fuel  for 
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Wt  did  Mwythlng  poitfdt  to  wourag 
liiHliiiMim'  Md  farmvi  by  BMklnc  credit 
luFiiaiMeaB  aoft  tar^  NotwlUMandlnc. 
■ModDctloB  did  not  fully  rwofver  and  the  prl- 
Satea^ Made  no  new  tamatmenta.  n  was 
'  t>i»t  It  would  be  bard  to  im- 
t  tai  mearacua. 
Tbe  |Of«rment  natkinallaad  the  banking 
ayatam  and  exporta  of  tbe  main  oommod- 
ttlaa.  (Shortly  afterward,  a  new  government 
tai  B  aalvadar  did  almost  «metly  the  mme.) 
rtHm  miiii —  wan  predicated  on  the  fact 
ttet  it  waa  naeaaary  to  reaaaure  deposltora. 
incangua*!  Intemattooal  credit. 
I  a  more  eff ectlre  collection  of  f or- 
I  ravenuea  and  taxea.  and  pro- 

The  moat  aartam  probtam  waa— and  oon- 
Unam  to  be— the  ■Iwennn  of  Inveatment  by 
the  private  Meter.  Thla  baa  been  tbe  main 
atumbting  block  Unce  the  >ne5««»  »' "»* 
Revolution.  Thus  far.  It  la  eatlmated  that 
only  about  half  of  tbe  Inveatment  required 
for  a  aiMtatawd  growth  of  tbe  graoa  domeetlc 
product  to  betaw  obtalned-and  almoat  en- 
tire from  the  public  aeetor. 

n  aoon  became  otovloua  that  the  paralyata 
of  the  economy  waa  badcally  due  to  tbe  pri- 
vate aector**  fean  about  an  uncertain 
future.  So  far.  the  radlcala  In  the  Revolu- 
ttan  have  cloaed  their  eyea  to  one  reaUty. 
Le..  that  no  economic  modri  wOl  be  viable  If 
there  tinot  a  poUtlcal  vatem  acceptable  to 
tbe  makMtream  of  the  nation.  They  atub- 
bomly  liMlBt  on  ««T'»t«y  a  ayatem  that  U 
vtaceraQy  rejected  by  moat  NIcaraguana. 
They  dehide  themselvea  by  watching  their 
own  propaganda  fUma  of  atudenU  picking 
cotton.  Meanwhile,  aa  a  reault  of  arbitrary 
exproprlatlan  and  other  abuaea.  the  beat 
cotton  planter*  (who  are  aa  aophlaUcated  aa 
their  UjB.  counterpaita)  have  fled  the  coun- 
try. It  to  for  thla  reaaon  that,  after  four  aea- 
■ona.  production  baa  f  aOed  to  reach  the 
level  of  a  normal  SOO.OOO-bale  crop. 

On  the  other  hand.  In  the  early  atagea  of 
the  Revolution  the  Sandlnlataa  launched 
acme  programa  worthy  of  pralae  and  target- 
ed at  Improving  the  living  oondltlona  of  the 
mcaraguan  people.  Among  theee  were  a  Ut- 
eracy  ^-r^'f  and  a  public  health  service 
reform  dealgned  to  benefit  the  entire  coun- 
try. However,  the  new  leaders  seem  to  over- 
look the  simple  fact  that  social  programs 
muBt  be  financed  out  of  public  revenue. 
Prankly.  we  vIrtuaUy  emptied  the  weU  of 
ttaeal  revenue  with  the  eatabUahment  of  the 
ao«alled  People's  Property  Area  (PPA). 
Thto  to  a  holding  oomiMoed  of  properties 
formerly  owned  by  Somoaa  and  his  closest 
foUowera.  An  additional  large  number  of 
farms  and  factorlea  owned  by  other  dtl- 
aeiw— which  have  been  de  facto  occupied, 
natlonallaed  or  expropriated— have  similarly 
been  Incorporated  Into  the  holding.  There- 
fore, the  much  baUyhooed  60-percent  pri- 
vate/40-peroent  public  ownership  of  proper- 
ty la  no  longer  accurate.  Tbe  PPA  Is  a  gusr 
aler  of  resources.  It  is  neither  a  good  credit 
rtak  nor  a  reliable  taxpayer.  The  govern- 
ment refuaea  to  reoognlae  that  what  U  reaUy 


dsnlfleant  for  the  atate  la  the  control  of 
IlSplua.  batead.  It  la  obaaaaad  with  atate 
ownarahlp  of  meana  of  production.  The  con- 
aequencoa  of  such  poUdea  are  Inoraaaea  In 
the  money  in  dreulatton.  aireara  In  public 
loan  poctf  oUoa.  and  flacal  and  balanoe-of- 
paiyment  defldta.  Nicaragua  Is  condemned 
to  be  an  International  begger. 
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tcally.  they  were  treated  aa  rigorously  aa  U 
they  had  been  eoUaboratlonlats.  when  In 
fact  each  In  hto  own  field  atrongly  oppoaed 
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IV 

The  latter  part  of  IVT9  became  a  period  of 
loekeytng  In  a  oonteat  to  define  the  Ideologi- 
cal oontant  of  the  Revolution.  It  alao  was  a 
%\wt>»  of  "sloganeering."  Tbe  slogan  chanted 
moat  frequently  and  loudly  was  "Vendmoa 
en  U  Insurrecddn.  Venoeremos  en  la 
AitabetlMdOn"  .  .  .  etc  ("We  were  trium- 
phant tan  the  InsurrecUon  ...  we  shaU  tri- 
umph in  any  other  undertaking.")  This 
gV^gan  epitomises  a  macho  attitude  which 
appears  to  be  the  hallmark  of  Sandinlata 
rttetorlc  The  pundlta,  radksl  Ideologuea  of 
the  party,  would  consider  defeatist  the  mere 
thought  that  our  Umltatloas  should  lead 
Nicaragua  to  take  a  more  pragmatic  atti- 
tude, accepting  compromise  as  a  means, 
rather  than  hindrance,  to  reaching  the  Rev- 
olution's objecUvea. 

Nevertbeleaa.  I  would  be  unfair  and  un- 
grateful If  I  faUed  to  pubUcly  recognise  the 
aandlntetas'  gestures  of  poUtlcal  goodwill 
and  generosity  toward  non-Sandlnlstaa,  <me 
of  which  waa  my  own  appointment  to  vari- 
ous offtelal  podUons.'  It  is  taMleed  signifi- 
cant fh»»  "San  Antonio."  the  largest  Cen- 
tral American  sugar  plantation,  continues, 
as  of  this  writing,  under  the  ownership  and 
management  of  sdons  of  the  wealthiest  Nic- 
araguan  famUiea.  "San  Antonio"  is  a  model 
enterprtoe.'  In  contraat.  the  frequent  and 
arbitrary  setanue  of  (anna,  houaea  and  facto- 
riea.  for  example  of  "Jabonerla  Prego."  Ni- 
caragua's moat  Important  aoap-manufactur- 
ing  company.  Is  a  gross  Injustice.  lu  owners 
paid  salaries  above  the  levels  required  by 
law.  had  no  debu  and  inveeted  their  proflU 
In  the  country.  The  expropriation,  so  far 
without  compensation,  of  medlum-slaed 
properties  that  are  often  the  producU  of 
the  arduous  work  of  self-made  men.  Is  even 
more  regrettable. 

It  is  thus  dlstrrsslni  to  observe  how  totali- 
tarian trends  are  gaining  the  upper  hand  in 
the  process  of  defining  Nlcaragtia's  Revolu- 
Uon.  In  the  pursuit  of  a  thorough  emascula- 
tion of  the  ■establishment,"  the  radical 
sealoU  are  prone  to  exhibit  iconoclastic  con- 
tempt for  highly  respected  people  and  InsU- 
tuUons.  As  a  result,  the  moral  authority  of 
the  Revolution  has  been  Impaired. 

One  error  was  the  unwarranted  vilifica- 
tion of  Pemando  Aguero,  former  president 
of  the  C^onservatlve  Party  of  Nicaragua  and 
head  of  state,  and  Eduardo  Montealegre. 
founder  and  president  of  Banco  Nlcara- 
guense.  which  headed  a  fbianclal  conglom- 
erate. This  has  not  gone  urmotlced  In  Nica- 
ragua. Under  the  drcumstances  prevailing 
in  Somoea's  Nicaragua,  an  oppodUon  like 
Aguero  could  not  have  avoided  participating 
In  the  political  arena;  nor  could  an  Inde- 
pendent banker  such  as  Montealegre  eschew 
formal  relations  with  the  government.  Iron- 


'  On*  of  the  thr**  memben  of  the  current  Junta 
la  k  coiwervsUTe.  Likewtoe.  the  Cabinet.  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice  and  CouncU  of  StaU  Include  non- 
Sandlnlstaa. 

>The  moat  Important  aucar  opermtlon  In  the 
reston.  with  extensive  (usar  cane  plantatlona.  It  Is 
controlled  by  the  NIcarasua  Susar-bUt«s  Corpora- 
tion. Amons  lU  principal  itoekholden  are  memben 
of  »uch  prominent  famUlea  aa  Pellaa  and  Benard. 
Manasement  haa  a  dUUnsulahed  record  for  effi- 
cient production  and  a  genuine  soda]  ooocem  for 
the  weU-beins  of  lU  worUnaa. 


The  BandlnlT*"  have  alao  sparked  public 
tn^^yr..n/».  by  thdr  rough  treatment  of  the 
highly  respected  president  of  the  Nlcara- 
nian  Red  Cross.  Ismael  Reyea. 

The  baramment  of  Archblahop  Mlgud 
Obando  y  Bravo  Is  yet  another  example  of 
the  boortah  behavtor  which  U  costing  the 
Revolution  a  poUtlcal  fortune.  After  aU.  the 
Archbtabop  Is  Nkaragua's  most  charismatic 
peraonaUty,  beloved  and  respected  by  his 
people.  Moreover,  the  Popular  Church, 
aponaored  by  the  Sandlnlataa  In  order  to 
mortify  the  traditional  Chtwch.  Is  more  flc- 
Uon  than  reality,  dealgned  to  appeal  to  tbe 
staimch  supporten  of  the  Revolution,  e^e- 
clally  tboae  abroad,  who  want  to  see  the 
Sandinlata  Revolution  through  Pollyanna's 

eyea. 

And  there  are  no  worda  to  deacrlbe  the 
ahabby  treatment  of  the  Pope. 

Censoring  La  Prenaa— falsely  calling  Its 
editors  CIA  stooges— Is  not  only  a  vlolatkm 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  but  a  folly 
which  Jeopardlzea  any  popular  legitimacy  of 
the  Revolution. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  "dlaal- 
dence"  by  non-Marxist  revoluUonary  liuU- 
vlduals  or  groups  is  the  oppodte  of 
"covmter-revolutlonary"  sentiment.  It  does 
not  represent  a  challenge  to  SandlnlsU 
power,  but  rather  an  appMl  to  moderaUon. 
No  one  reJecU  the  Sandinistas'  preemi- 
nence, and  this  U  not  simply  because  of 
their  military  power.  They  carried  their 
moral  authority  during  the  war  of  libera- 
tion. ^  , 

As  was  to  be  expected,  though  nonetheless 
regrettable,  extreme  leftist  radicals  consider 
diasent  aa  treason.  Therefore,  the  dissenting 
views  of  the  former  guerrilla  chieftain. 
Eden  Pastora.  provoked  chagrin  and  wrath 
on  their  part— and.  by  symbloals.  these  feel- 
ings are  shared  by  the  extreme  right.  With 
the  announcement  In  CoaU  Rica  of  his  dla- 
sldent  stand,  on  April  16. 1M2.  "Cero. "  as  he 
U  popularly  known,  released  the  dlasldenU 
from  their  "straltjacketa. "  They  can  now 
march  with  him.  a  man  viewed  by  many 
NIcaraguana  as  a  true  Sandinlata  hero.  They 
may  be  called  "traitors"  by  (anaUcs,  but  the 
Nlcaraguan  people  know  the  truth.  Pastora 
has  the  power  to  greaUy  Increase  the 
niunber  of  dlaaldenta. 

It  Is  truly  a  pity,  tragic  by  any  standards, 
that  Nicaragua's  Revolutionary  Oovern- 
ment  may  waste  an  opportimity  to  build  a 
unique,  model  revolution,  not  Just  a  replay 
of  any  other.  I  have  heard  people  say  that 
the  reaaon  revolutions  in  Latin  America 
choose  socialism  Is  that  It  conforms  to  otu' 
cultural  preferer»ce  for  authoritarianism. 
However.  I  strongly  believe  that  my  country 
does  not  have  an  Indigenous  vocation  for 
tyranny.  On  the  contrary,  It  has  every  right 
to  aaplre  to  a  revolution  as  origlnaUy  pro- 
posed by  the  Sandinistas,  from  which  they 
are  currently  deviating  and  to  which  they 
should  return.  Any  people,  however  back- 
ward, aspiring  to  jtisUoe  and  freedom. 


(CRS-03fl 

cannot  accept  abaolutism   as  synonymous 

with  revolutkm. 

likewise,  those  who  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  live  In  democratic  countries,  but  pre- 
scribe sodallam  without  freedom  for  devel- 
oping naUona,  might.  unlntentlonaUy.  be 
adopting  poaturea  as  patronising  as  those 
who  are  noatalglc  for  paternaUstk:  exploita- 


tion. Tbe  greatest  dlsservloe  to  Nicaragua's 
Rev^utlon  has  been  the  "blank-cbeck"  soU- 
darity  given  to  Its  leaders  through  thick  and 
thin— and  regardlem  of  their  faults— by 
some  governments  and  groups  abroad.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  foreign  aid  be  stopped. 
On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  continued. 
Nonetheless.  I  think  that  those  sympathetic 
governmenta.  if  they  are  true  friends  of  the 
Revolutian.  should  use  their  leverage  to  bol- 
Bter  freedom  and  juatice  in  Nicaragua.  Oth- 
erwise, they  may  be  fanning  tbe  fire  for  tbe 
self-destructkm  of  Nicaragua's  Revolution. 
Unconditional  support,  whether  for  reasons 
of  t'***"""  or  partisanship,  risks  taking  my 
country  on  a  roimd  trip;  from  the  past  to 
the  past.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Ernesto  Car- 
denal.  a  renowned  Nlcaraguan  poet  and  cur- 
rently Minister  of  Culture,  in  one  of  bis 
poems,  scores  the  United  States  for  its 
chutapah:  having  first  Intervened  in  the 
International  affairs  of  Nicaragua  to  put 
Somoaa  in  power,  the  United  States  then 
used  the  prlndple  of  "non-intervention"  as 
a  pretext  for  keeping  him  in  power  in  spite 
of  his  dictatorial  rule.*  Today,  faced  by  the 
new  reaUty  of  a  Marxist  dlcUtorshlp,  some 
supporters  of  the  FSLN  seem  to  react  with  a 
similar  double  standard 


In  April  of  1960,  after  nine  months  in  gov- 
ernment, I  was  confronted  with  a  difficult 
decidon.  I  had  already  become  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  indiscriminate  and  speedy 
radlcallsation  of  the  Revolution  amid  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  and  sudden  changes. 
Aa  I  confided  to  one  of  the  revolutionary 
commanders,  I  was  learning  the  meaning  of 
"vertiginous  speed";  In  fact.  I  felt  dizzy. 
More  seriously.  I  was  frustrated  by  revolu- 
tloiuu7  "purification,"  which  was  eliminat- 
ing not  only  the  weeds  but  sometimes  the 
rosea  as  well.  I  was  approached  to  fill  one  of 
the  vacandes  on  the  five-member  Junta  cre- 
ated by  the  realgnations  of  Vloleta  Barrios 
de  Ctuimorro  and  Alfonso  Robelo.  Mrs.  Cha- 
morro  Is  a  lady  of  great  moral  stamina;  Al- 
fonso Robelo  an  excellent  administrator.  Al- 
though they  had  borne  the  brunt  of  partici- 
pating in  a  troubled  alliance,  they  had  now 
reached  the  limits  of  their  patience,  as  a 
result  of  the  unexpected  Increase,  above  and 
beyond  the  number  originally  stipulated,  in 
Sandlnista  representatives  on  the  Council  of 
SUte. 

After  a  painful  process  of  soul-searching— 
which  included  weighing  opinions  across  the 
spectrum— I  Joined  the  Junta  a  few  months 
before  the  celebration  of  the  first  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Revolution.  I  remained  in  that  po- 
dtion  somewhat  less  than  a  year. 

During  that  period.  I  observed  a  push  for 
the  "Sandlnisation"  of  almost  everything  in 
the  land.  It  seemed  as  if  the  SandiiUstas,  in 
their  paranoia,  were  driven  by  an  urge  to 
aaaeri  their  authority,  their  primacy,  and 
thla.  in  turn,  provoked  an  overreaction 
among  the  non-Sandinistas.  Sensing  their 
rejection,  these  groups  would  occasionally 
test  the  Sandinistas'  tolerance,  to  the  point 
of  quasl-provocatlon.  This  unfortunate  situ- 
ation had  several  negative  effects.  In  the 
first  place.  It  discredited  broad  alliances, 
■"■^'"g  them  appear  to  be  mere  tactical  de- 
vices used  by  the  Marxists  to  attain  power. 
Consequently,  the  struggles  of  other  revolu- 
tionary movements  In  the  region  were  ren- 
dered more  arduous.  Internally,  it  meant 
that   the    unification    of    the    Nlcaraguan 


■He  wrote  about  DA  support  to  Homosa-  "Lo 
soMO  la  InterTenelOn  y  lo  mantiene  la  no  Interven- 

dCD." 


nation  would  be  more  difficult— and  per- 
haps even  impoadble. 

At  that  time,  our  foreign  policy  began  to 
show  how  senseless  our  goals  were.  Instead 
of  dedicating  all  our  energy  to  building  the 
ideal  sodety  for  which  our  people  had 
hoped,  we  were  chasing  chimeras  abroad.  It 
was  a  game  with  a  high  cost,  bringing  us  to 
where  we  are  today:  we  have  exchanged  the 
well-being  of  Nicaragua  for  a  seat  on  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations.  De- 
claring ourselves  nonallgned.  we  were,  in 
fact,  leaning  to  the  Socialist  bloc.  Our  ac- 
tions belled  our  lip-service  to  nonalignment; 
it  was  difficult  to  explain  our  podtlon  vis-a- 
vis  the  Soviet  Invadon  of  Afghanistan.  No 
less  astonishing  was  our  silence  about  the 
heroic  struggle  of  Solidarity  in  Poland.  Po- 
Utlcal analysts  detected  the  contradictions, 
the  most  bewildering  of  which  was  that  we 
did  not  seek  the  establishment  of  relatloits 
with  the  largest  Socialist  nation  on  earth— 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Further- 
more, the  Taiwanese  ambassador,  envoy  of  a 
government  which  had  been  openly  pro- 
Somoza.  was  among  the  first  to  present  his 
credentials.  It  seemed  that,  acting  as  a  loyal 
pawn,  we  were  applying  an  old  prlndple  of 
political  conduct— "My  friend's  enemy  is  my 
enemy;  and  my  enemy's  enemy  is  my 
friend."  Were  you  about  to  change  our 
status  from  "hacienda"  to  satellite? 

I  reached  the  conclusion  that,  given  my 
position  as  a  member  of  the  Junta,  the  dis- 
sent which  I  manifested  publicly  on  various 
occasions  was  not  in  harmony  with  the 
luilty— I  do  not  mean  unanimity— which 
should  exist  in  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment. I  considered  It  my  duty  to  resign. 

VI 

Upon  my  resignation  from  the  Junta,  I  ac- 
cepted with  enthusiasm  my  appointment— 
which  I  specifically  requested  be  limited  in 
duration— as  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  Before  departing  for  Washington.  I 
was  assured  by  the  National  Directorate  of 
the  FSLN  that  they  were  moved  by  a  genu- 
ine desire  to  reach  an  honorable  settlement 
with  the  United  SUtes.  I  now  faced  the 
overriding  question  of  how  to  reconcile 
Washington's  understandable  concern  for 
U.S.  natioiuil  security  with  Nicaragua's  in- 
alienable right  to  self-determination.  I  have 
always  felt  that,  for  negotiations  to  be  suc- 
cessful, it  is  essential  that  both  sides  have 
good  intentions.  It  should  not  be  a  game  of 
each  side  trying  to  outsmart  the  other. 

During  my  first  days  in  my  new  post,  I  re- 
ceived the  impression  that  the  United 
States  would  not  tolerate  a  leftist  military 
victory  In  El  Salvador.  In  addition,  some  re- 
marks by  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Nicara- 
gua, Lawrence  Pezzullo,  hammered  persist- 
ently on  my  mind.  Ambassador  Pezzullo.  I 
venture  to  say,  had  developed  sincere  feel- 
ings of  sympathy  for  my  country.  It  was  one 
day  in  the  spring  of  1981— some  time  after 
the  failure  of  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas' 
January  "final  offensive"— when  he  plead- 
ed, amicably  and  candidly,  that  the  govern- 
ment in  Managua  refrain  from  aiding  insur- 
rection in  the  neighboring  nations.  The  Am- 
bassador stressed  that  this  was  important 
for  Nicaragua's  own  well-being. 

In  Augiist  of  1981,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  Thomas 
Enders,  met  with  my  superiors  In  Managua, 
at  the  highest  level.  His  message  was  dear 
in  exchange  for  non-exportation  of  insurrec- 
tion and  a  reduction  In  Nicaragua's  armed 
forcea.  the  United  States  pledged  to  support 
Nicaragua  through  mutual  regional  security 
arrangements  as  weU  as  continuing  econom- 
ic aid.  His  government  did  not  intend  to 


taiterfere  In  our  Internal  affairs.  However, 
"you  ahould  realize  that  if  you  behave  In  a 
totalitarian  fashion,  your  ndgbbors  mi^t 
see  you  as  potential  aggrtssori."  My  percep- 
tion was  that,  despite  Its  peremptory 
nature,  the  U.S.  position  via-a-vis  mcaragtia 
was  defined  by  Mr.  Enders  with  frankness, 
but  also  with  respect  for  Nicaragua's  right 
to  choose  its  own  destiny.  He  indicated  that 
there  was  a  fork  in  the  road:  one  way  lead- 
ing to  friendship  between  the  United  Statea 
and  Nicaragua:  the  other  to  separation  be- 
tween the  two  coimtries.  Maybe,  he  said. 
Nicaragua  had  already  advanced  along  this 
second  route.  However,  It  was  not  too  late  to 
discua  an  imderstandlng. 

When  the  conversations  conduded.  I  had 
the  feeling  that  the  U.S.  prcHMsal  had  not 
been  received  by  the  Sandinistas  aa  an  Impe- 
rialist diktat.  However,  nothing  podtive  de- 
veloped; Managua  and  Washington  re- 
mained at  loggerheads;  tendons  Increaaed. 

In  the  meantime,  the  frequent  shutdowns 
of  La  Prensa  and  the  impriaotunent  of  bud- 
ness  leaders  for  criticizing  the  government 
undermined  me  personally.  At  such  a  deli- 
cate time,  when  a  head-<m  collld(m  with  tbe 
United  States  was  imminent.  I  realized  ttiat, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  dlsaented  from  my 
government  regarding  its  domestic  policies 
and  disagreed  with  its  foreign  policy,  I  cotdd 
not  continue  being  an  effective  envoy.  I 
therefore  left  the  government  permanently. 

In  retrospect,  I  see  that,  as  a  Nlcaraguan 
citizen,  in  spite  of  my  loyalty  to  and  admira- 
tion for  the  Sandinistas,  I  was  never  able  to 
accept— without  a  popular  referendum  to 
sanction  their  pretensions— the  belief  that 
an  offense  to  their  governments  is  an  of- 
fense to  our  fatherland;  that  the  actions  of 
their  political  party  are  the  actions  of  our 
people. 


At  this  point  in  time,  the  condudons  that 
can  be  drawn  regarding  Nicaragua's  revolu- 
tionary process  are  the  following: 

The  Sandlnista  leaders  as  guerrillas  were 
authentic  dasdcs— daring,  shrewd,  flawless. 
They  conquered  twwer. 

They  have  not  proved  successful  states- 
men and  are  overwhelmed  by  the  respond- 
bilities  of  government,  which  they  render 
more  complex  by  their  own  dogmatism. 

After  45  months  of  Sandlnista  rule,  the 
nation  is  in  a  calamitous  state.  The  people 
are  divided  by  hatred  and  resentment;  the 
economy  is  In  a  shambles  and  war  ragea, 
threatening  to  reach  the  level  of  Intendty 
that  existed  when  Somoza  was  put  at  bay. 

I  am  dedicated  to  my  profesdon  and  do 
not  consider  myself  as  having  a  vocation  for 
politics.  However,  like  most  of  my  compatri- 
ots. I  remain  keenly  interested  in  my  ooim- 
try's  future.  I  am  sympathetic  to  Eden  Pas- 
tora and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Allansa 
Revolucionaria  democratlca  (aki«)  becauae 
they  profess  to  seek  the  democratic  reacue 
of  the  Revolution.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  Pastora  has  made  proposals  for  a  dia- 
logue; and,  since  April  1982,  he  has  indicat- 
ed that  he  favors  a  policy  of  perauadon. 
Unable  to  effect  a  dialogue  with  the  Sandl- 
nista leadership.  Pastora  finally  has  resort- 
ed to  the  use  of  force  but  claims  he  would 
still  be  open  to  a  peaceful  solution. 

I  follow,  with  disenchantment,  the  con- 
tinuing and  traimiatic  eroalon  of  the  Revo- 
lution. As  its  former  followers  become  in- 
creadngly  discontented  with  the  regime,  the 
United  SUtes  is  hardening  Ita  podtlon.  DIs- 
illudoned,  key  men  in  the  Revolution  are 
leaving  the  government.  The  departure,  for 
instance,  of  Alfredo  CCsar.  who  served  the 
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gMiMiintwit  vtth  dtaUncUoo  and  bsd  tbe 
ton  wppart  of  Om  reiiN  >B  Um  rMMcott- 
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•tton  of  Um  f  onlcn  daM  ud  In  oUmt  dolt- 
mU  ■■tgnminti  radi  aa  mlnlaUr-pniMant 
of  tbaCantnl  Bank  of  Mleoracua.  la  a  aot- 
bMkfOrttelUvolattaa.  _  ^   w_ 

CoantanvvoluUanary  fonaa.  baekad  by 
tte  UBitod  Btataa.  an  bolder  to  thair  at- 
tMka  aotaat  Um  lUvolnUon. 

TiM  oontnatattOB  vtth  the  United  Stataa 
liM  raaetMd  tta  oater  llmlta.  Waahlngton 
haa  r*-«**«^  tta  tnvolvaBMDt  In  Nloaracua. 
•««D  quaUfytDC  Ito  tntanUona  toward  the 
Ravotattonary  Oc»onimentr-"We  do  not 
aaak  tta  of  tluow.  •  •  •  Our  purpoaa  * 
to  to  prrrant  tha  flow  of  anna  to  B  Salva- 
dor *  *  *~  Iiadaad.  the  PreiMent  raeantly 
outiiDed  hta  Cantral  Amartean  poUey  before 
a  »!?*«*  aaaalaB  ol  Cowreaa.  referring  to  Cen- 
tniikiBerlea'a  probtanM  aa  dtareetly  aff eettnc 
the  aeuuiH>y  and  weD-belng  of  the  American 
people.  Moreover,  he  atreaaed  the  itfkU^ 
hrnrttpf.  Of  the  lathBHM,  and  has  labeled 
the  Oanrtmiataa'  lovemment  "a  new  dlctor 
tonhlp."  However,  1  reapoctfuUy  ezpreaa 
my  ooDfldeBoe  that  aubaequent  remarka  atr 
trlbutad  to  the  Preatdent  by  the  preai  do 
not  f»»Mmrf  hta  atatement  that  CJB.  lupport 
of  liMinent  foroea  la  not  Intended  to  over- 
throw the  aandtailataa. 

Bnbamarincly  for  the  aanrtlnlataa,  the 
BrarfUan  authorltlea  caucbt  red-handed 
four  Ubyan  aliplanea  loaded  with  weapona 
and  ami^iiwttinw  deetlned  for  Ntcaracua. 
which  the  Ubyana  bad  declared  contained 
"medtatnaa."  How  tragic  it  la  that  my  coun- 
try's government  gamtdea  with  the  aeeurtty 
(and  MfeCy)  of  Ita  people— mlagulded  by  Ita 
ddiHlau  of  grandeur,  seeing  Itaelf .  foollah- 
ly,  aa  an  Important  piece  cm  the  cheaaboard 
of' world  pcdltlca. 

Pablo  Ant'«'«*'  Cuadrm.  an  exemplary  and 
erudite  cttlwn.  In  one  of  bis  forceful  edito- 
rials in  La  Pmta.  reminded  the  Sandinistas 
that.  If  Indeed  they  love  Nicaragua,  they 
ahould  start  by  being  prudent  In  order  to 
motect  it  from  any  harm  and  avoid  expos- 
ing it  to  danger. 

The  Prente  I>mocrattco  NIcaraguenae 
(PDN).  Whose  "contras"  are  tuoceaafully 
carrying  out  guerrilla  activities  deep  inside 
Niearaguan  territory,  and  which— they 
boost— Is  "backed  by  the  mightiest  nation  in 
the  world."  represente  a  moral  defeat  for 
the  Revolution.  It  Is  indeed  humiliating  to 
ttMutt  who  really  care  for  the  Revolution 
that  some  PDN  members  who  were  civic  ca- 
davers have  been  resusdtoted  pollticaUy 
and  vindicated  morally  by  the  excesses  of 
the  RevolutlOD.  Other  members  are  dtisens 
who  have  been  victims  of  oppression— like 
the  Mtaklto  Indians  and  small  farmers— or 
those  who  simply  wish  to  ae«  a  different  po- 
litical system  in  our  country.  An  even  more 
■ignlflcant  indication  of  the  despair  experi- 
enced by  a  wide  range  of  citisens  Is  that  the 
Pttto»»«i  directorate  of  the  organisation  is 
composed  of  people  with  good  credentials, 
such  as  Adolfo  Calero.  Marco.  ZeledOn.  Al- 
fauo  Callaias  and  Luda  8alaaar.<  The  fact 
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•Jofsa  Bitasr.  her  lata  huaband.  wm  an  out- 
^%'tr'*-^  nne  and  oouraseou*  man  who  helped  the 
VBUf  to  o*«rthraw  Somoaa  and  worked  with  grcai 
il«»i3tlrm  to  orsanlae  unloni  of  itnaU  produons:  he 
WM  a  saOaot  defender  of  democratic  prlndplo.  His 
MMHtnaUon  hjr  ttate  torcea.  In  ctrcumatance* 
aavcr  darttled.  caaU  an  usly  shadow  on  the  Rerolu- 


UMI 


^  how«v«r.  that  moat  of  thoae  per- 
^„_,  In  poaitloiM  of  military  authority 
wtthln  tha  VC»  are  ex-mambers  of  the  Na- 
^^5i»i  Ouard.  who  unconditionally  support- 
ad  Somoaa  unto  the  end.  against  the  will  of 
the  Ntaraguan  people. 

In  the  event  of  a  complete  PDN  victory, 
however  ramote  the  poaslbQity,  this  nation- 
al directorate  wotiM  bear  the  difficult  re- 
nonrfbOtty  of  oontrolling  evente  so  as  to 
pnwBt  the  rotoltlatlon  of  the  vldous  cycle 
of  extreme  right-wing  oppression  and  ex- 
ploitation, followed  by  insurrection  and.  fi- 
nally, the  return  to  power  of  extreme  leftist 
absoluttam;  and.  more  Important,  to  prevent 

acte  of  revenge.  

Carrying  perhapa  an  even  greater  respon- 
sibility, thoae  who  sustain  the  forces  inimi- 
cal to  the  Sandinistas  must  not  ignore  the 
fact  that  Idealistic  young  boys  and  girls  con- 
stitute the  Rovolutlon's  rank  and  fUe. 
Therefore,  those  who  aid  insurrecUon  in  my 
country— whose  disenchantment  with  the 
Ravolutlon'B  cotirse  and  concern  for  the  se- 
curity of  their  own  coimtry  I  do  not  dis- 
pute—should  be  aware  of  the  rlak  they  take 
of  bearing  a  historical  responsibility  for  con- 
tributing, albeit  indirectly  and  imintenUon- 
ally.  to  a  possible  mass  execution  of  the 
flower  of  otir  youth.  A  line  of  distinction 
ahotild  be  drawn,  now  mor*  than  ever,  be- 
tween "contras"  and  armed  dissidents. 

Backing  the  "contras"  indiscriminately 
could  prove  self-defeating  to  the  United 
States.  It  weakens  the  moderating  forces 
and  strengthens  the  role  of  the  extrenUsts 
in  Nicaragua.  I  do  not  pretend  to  ignore  the 
dlvoaition  of  these  SandinisU  radicals  to 
totalitarianism.  But  neither  do  I  wish  to  ad- 
vocate selective  U.S.  support  for  Niearaguan 
Insurrectionary  elements.  Nonetheless,  no 
one  shotild  ignore  the  strength  of  Ed«n  Pas- 
tora's  win.  clearly  shown  after  leas  than 
four  years  of  PSLN  dlcUtorship,  to  rebel. 
(During  45  years  of  the  Somoaas'  riile,  nei- 
ther the  National  Ouard  as  an  institution, 
nor  the  Somoclstas  aa  a  poUtlcal  party,  ever 
showed  a  genuine  wlU  to  resist  their  tyran- 
ny.) More  important,  Pastora's  insurgency 
does  not  seek  the  destruction  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  rather  lU  redemption  from  Sovlet- 
Izing  influence— for  which,  I  beUeve,  our 
people  are  deeply  yearning. 

It  U  Ironic  that  Nicaragua  may  have 
missed  an  opportunity  to  liberate  lU  poUti- 
cal  destiny  from  eternal  dependency  on  the 
United  SUtes.  We  could  stiU  achieve  our 
self-determination  If  only  the  revolutionary 
leadership  would  choose  a  new  path  for  the 
Revolution— one  of  less  notoriety,  where  we 
could  btu7  the  grudges  o(  the  past,  live  in 
the  present  with  realism  and  move  into  the 
future  with  optimism.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  again  become  entangled  with  the 
United  SUtes.  In  great  measure  by  oiu'  own 
doing.  As  In  the  past.  Washington  might 
once  again  become  the  arbiter  ol  our  desti- 
ny. 

President  Reagan  has  asked  Congress  for 
a  bipartisan  U.S.  policy  toward  Central 
America.  I  hope  this  can  be  accomplished  so 
that  the  United  SUtes  may  deal  with  our 
crisis  in  a  more  objective  way.  Perhaps  a 
more  uniform  human  rlghU  policy  can  be 
applied  to  Central  America  as  a  whole.  In 
my  Judgment,  a  bipartisan  policy  would  fa- 
cUlUte  a  consensus  between  Congress  and 
the  Executive,  which  is  necessary  to  deal 
with  this  Issue,  so  vital  to  the  United  SUtes 
and  to  Central  America.  Such  a  consensus 
could  lead  to  a  better  understanding  by  the 
United  States  and  lU  allies  of  how  to  assist 
Central  Americans  In  the  achievement  of 
permanent  peace.  Likewise,  a  human  rlghU 


policy  anrilad  with  equal  rigor  to  both  left- 
ist and  right-wing  regimes  would  enhance 
U  A  credlbOty. 

The  present  crisis  is  a  monster  with  two 
haacta.  One  of  them  is  underdavalopment 
and  social  injustice.  To  deal  with  it.  social 
reforms  and  financial  aaslatanre  are  re- 
quired. However,  this  will  be  a  futile  effort 
If  the  other  head-vlolenoe-to  not  also  sev- 
ered. Consequently,  and  as  President 
Reagan  indicated,  negotiations  to  remove  all 
foreign  military  advisers  and  troopa  from 
the  region  are  most  desirable.  However,  in 
order  to  ensure  success  in  this  search  for 
peace.  efforU  to  attain  a  setUement  in  the 
region,  such  ss  thoee  being  undertaken  by 
the  Contadora  group,  composed  of  Mexico. 
Veneauela.  Colombia  and  Panama,  and  the 
proposal  for  a  dialogue  put  forth  by  Ambas- 
sador Sol  Uitowito  and  Oalo  Plasa.  former 
■ecretary  general  of  the  OA8.  should  be  pro- 
moted. Outside  support  of  Insurrection  in  D 
Salvador  as  well  as  in  Nicaragua  must  be 
halted. 

Even  if  rescuing  the  Revolution  may  now 
appear  an  unattainable  goal  the  fact  is  that 
the  Revolution  ought  to  be  irreversible. 
Therefore,  the  United  States,  while  preaerv- 
ing  Ite  security  from  any  threat,  should  un- 
derstand that  the  Niearaguan  Revolution, 
while  in  a  state  of  sickness,  is  stUl  worthy  of 
an  effort  to  heal  It. 

It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  Eden  Pastora 
is  today  one  of  our  most  valuable  political 
assets  and  that  we  can  call  upon  him  to 
uproot  the  contradictions  and  vices  hinder- 
ing the  process  of  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic transformation  In  Nicaragua  which 
justice  and  decency  demand.  "Cero "  has  an 
Important  role  to  pUy  In  our  history.  In  his 
last  proclamation,  on  April  15th  of  this 
year.  "Cero"  reiterated  his  commitment  to 
peace  and  explained  his  decision  to  launch 
an  armed  struggle  against  his  former  com- 
rades as  his  answer  to  a  call  from  the  people 
to  defend  the  national  honor  and  expel 
from  our  soil  the  new  intervention- the  "In- 
tematlonallsU"  who  virtually  occupy  Nica- 
ragua today.  In  addition.  Pastora  swears  to 
uphold  freedom  and  democracy.  He  reaf- 
firms his  conviction  that  rescuing  the  origi- 
nal revolutionary  project  Is  the  only  way  to 
attain  these  goaU.  A  warrior  like  "Cero" 
who  vows  to  put  an  end  to  despotic  militar 
rlsm  deserves  respect. 

The  United  SUtes  has  already  shown  lU 
resolve  to  oppose  Nicaragua's  exporting  of 
Marxist  revolution  through  Central  Amer- 
ica. lU  most  effective  and  least  confronU- 
tional  weapons  are  economic  measures.  The 
recent  reduction  in  Nicaragua's  sugar  quote 
Is  Washington's  warning  of  what  might 
follow,  e.g..  suspension  ol  purchases  of  beef, 
coffee,  shrimp  and  other  products,  and  of 
sales  of  critical  equipment.  Even  if  the  So- 
cialist bloc  were  willing  and.  above  all,  able 
to  replace  the  United  SUtes  as  the  main 
trading  partner.  It  could  do  so  only  tmder 
such  poor  conditions  that  Nicaragua  would 
achieve  at  best  a  pyrrhlc  victory.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  Managua  were  ready  to  give 
the  United  SUtes  acceptable  assurances  for 
a  solid  setUement,  Washington  should  re- 
store lU  economic  relations  with  Nicaragua, 
on  a  basis  of  mutual  respect. 

An  initial  reconciliation  between  the 
PSLN  and  ARDE.  as  proposed  by  Ed*n  Pas- 
tora and  hla  allies,  remains  a  vaUd  option: 
commitment  to  pluralism,  a  mixed  economy 
and  normal  relations  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Subsequently,  this  reconcUlatlon  should  in- 
clude aU  Nlcaraguans— which  U  essential  to 
ending  the  diaspora  or  exile  of  thousanda. 
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freeliw  thorp  in  prison,  and  redressing  injus-        Mr.  CKDNZALEZ.  I  thank  the  genUe- 


Mr.  CX>NZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gantleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  OONZAUZ.  I  want  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  gentleman's  position  and 
gtatement.  I  hope  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  will  listen,  too.  because  he 
Is  right. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
^leaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  my  col- 
league from  Texas  (Mr.  OoifZALiz). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  asked  for  the 
ttm*  for  the  purpose  of  asking  some 
questions,  though  I  want  to  say  the 
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Rules  Committee  has  done  admirably 

well  imder  the  circumstances. 

However.  I  am  very  much  concerned. 
I  have  been  in  Congress  now  about  22 
years  and  only  one  time  do  I  recall,  as 
my  memory  best  serves  me,  have  we 
had  one  secret  session,  and  I  was  dis- 
turbed then  about  it.  and  I  am  very 
much  now. 

D  1350 
And  I  feel  that  after  that  one  lonely 
secret  session:  There  was  no  reason  for 
it.  There  was  nothing  that  transpired 
that  we  could  not  have  all  the  win- 
dows and  all  the  doors  open  and  let  all 
our  citizens  participate  with  us.  What 
I  am  afraid  of  in  this  case  is  that  what 
the  gentleman  from  ArlLansas  has  so 
realistically  painted  for  us  will  be 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  fact  that  we 
will  be  constrained  through  a  secret 
session. 

Now.  my  question  is.  because  I  do 
not  remember  the  proceedings  of  that 
one  that  I  did  attend: 

Is  it.  under  the  rules,  possible  to 
have  substantive  action  or  decisions 
taken  during  the  time  that  we  are  in 
secret  session? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  No.  If 
you  mean  by  "substantive,"  can  we 
adopt  amendment?  No.  We  can  debate 
amendments.  We  will  be  discussing 
classified  information  in  the  secret  ses- 
sion and  then  we  will  devote  lots  of 
time  to  the  debate  of  that  information 
and  amendments  that  might  be  of- 
fered in  the  open  session  but  there  will 
be  no  votes  in  the  secret  session. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  So  that  the  secret 
session  is  more  or  less  for  adducing  In- 
formation? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  That  is 
my  understanding. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  And  discussing  it. 
but  not  taking  any  definite  or  defini- 
tive position  on  any  particular  course 
of  action  to  be  taken  in  open  session 
subsequently? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  It  is  to  be 
used  to  make  decisions  in  open  session 
but  my  imderstanding  is  that  there 
will  be  not  votes  of  substantive  nature 
with  respect  to  amendments  in  the 
secret  session. 


Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
simply  say  that  this  Is  a  very,  very  Im- 
portant bill.  It  is  one  that  deals  with 
the  national  security  of  our  country 
and  the  administration's  ability  to  act 
In  Ite  best  interest.  I  hope  that  we  will 
have  full  participation  and  attendance 
when  this  very  important  session,  as 
authorized  by  this  rule,  is  held,  be- 
cause I  think  that  it  is  Important  to 
the  security  of  this  Nation  that  strict 
attention  be  given  to  the  debate  that 
will  ensue. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  simply  say  first  of  all. 
I  commend  the  House  on  the  action  it 
took  prior  to  our  discussion  of  this 
rule  with  respect  to  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative.  For  those  of  us  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  who  have  argued  that 
the  policies  of  this  administration,  the 
military  policies  of  this  administration 
are  going  in  the  wrong  direction.  I 
think  to  have  an  economic  policy  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  has  some  short- 
comings, speaks  in  a  positive  way 
about  what  this  Congress  can  do.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  reaffirmed  that  posi- 
tive action  by  the  vote  that  we  Just 
had  on  the  CBI. 

Second,  let  me  commend  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  and  my 
colleague  from  Wisconsin,  Messrs. 
BoLAND  and  Zablocki,  for  their  leader- 
ship on  this  issue.  I  would  encourage, 
as  I  am  sure  they  would  encourage,  all 
Members  to  take  part  in  the  secret  ses- 
sion so  that  they  can  avail  themselves 
of  the  information  that  will  be  pre- 
sented, so  we  can  make  intelligent  and 
hopefully  wise  decisions  when  we 
come  into  open  session  and  vote  on 
these  very  important  amendments  and 
of  course  on  the  bill  itself. 

With  that.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

House  Resolution  247  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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United  States,  or  whenever  the  Speaker  or 
any  Member  shall  inform  the  House  that  he 
has  Mxnmunlcatlons  whl^  he  believes 
ought  to  be  kept  secret  for  the  present,  the 
House  wiU  be  closed  of  aU  persons  except 
the  Members  and  officers  thereof,  and  so 
continue  during  the  reading  of  such  commu- 
nications, the  debates,  and  proceedings 
thereon,  unless  oth«-wlse  ordered  by  the 
House. 

According  to  the  rule  of  the  House, 
the  Chair  is  now  going  to  order  that 
the  galleries  and  the  House  Chamber 
shall  be  cleared  of  all  persons  except 
the  Members  of  the  House  axMl  those 
officers  and  employees  as  specified  by 
the  Speaker  whose  attendance  on  the 
floor  is  essential  to  the  functioning  of 
the  secret  session  of  the  House. 

Every  employee  and  officer  present 
in  the  Chamber  during  the  secret  ses- 
sion pursuant  to  my  order  will  sign  an 
oath  of  secrecy,  which  is  in  the  Speak- 
er's lobby  to  the  Chair's  right. 

All  preceedings  in  the  House  during 
such  consideration  shall  be  kept  secret 
\mtil  otherwise  ordered  opened  by  the 
House. 

The  Chair  Is  going  to  declare  a 
recess  long  enough  for  this  order  to  be 
carried  out. 

The  Chair  will  ask  all  Members  to 
leave  the  Chamber  temporarily  unUl 
the  security  check  is  so  completed. 

Three  bells  will  be  rung  i4>pn>xi- 
mately  15  minutes  before  the  House 
reconvenes  to  go  into  secret  session. 

We  anticipate  that  the  bells  will  be 
rung  in  30  minutes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  261.  the  Chair  will  make  a 
statement. 

The  Chair  desires  to  read  to  the 
Members  the  contento  of  nile  xxiX 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Rule  XXIX  reads  as  follows: 

Whenever  confidential  communications 
are   received   from  the  President   of   the 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  be 
in  recess. 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  pjn.).  the 
Hotise  stood  in  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 
The    recess    having    expired,    the 
House   was   called   to   order   by   the 
Si>eaker  at  2  o'clock  and  10  minutes 
pju. 


AMENDMENT    TO    THE    INTEIil- 

OENCE    AUTHORIZATION    ACT 

FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1983 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  261.  rule  XXIH  and  rule 
XXIX.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  a  secret  session  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  2760. 

The  Chair  appoints  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natchxr)  to  pre- 
side over  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

(Proceedings  held  in  secret  session  In 
the  Committee  of  the  whole.) 

Accordingly  (at  6  o'clock  and  12  min- 
utes pjn.).  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker,  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Natchxr,  Chairman  of  the 
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OaniamM  of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  repmted  that  that 
OoBUBtttee.  havtnt  had  under  oonaid- 
eratton  the  bill  <BJl.  3760)  to  amend 
the  IntdUgenee  Authorlntlon  Act  for 
ftaoal  year  IMS  to  prohibit  UA  lup- 
pott  ftor  ndlttanr  or  paramilitary  opei^ 
atfcxM  In  Rlearacua  and  to  authorlae 
aMiitanm  to  be  openly  provided  to 
goremmenU  of  oountriee  In  Central 
America,  to  interdict  the  lopply  of 
mllttary  equipment  from  NIearacua 
and  Cuba  to  takUTlduata,  groups,  orga- 
ntaatlOBa.  or  morementa  aeeklng  to 
overttanm  flovemmenta  of  countrtea  In 
Cantral  Ainerlca.  had  come  to  no  reeo- 
lutlon  thereon. 


Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  are  dlspenaed  with. 


AMNOUNCnCXNT  BT  THX 


The  SPKAKXR.  Pursuant  to  Hotiae 
ReacduttOB  Ml.  the  Chair  wfll  make 
the  foUowtaw  statement: 

The  Chair  would  remind  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  House  haa  not  at  thla 
point  voted  to  remove  the  Injunction 
of  aecreey  and  that  Members  are 
bound  not  to  release,  revlae.  or  to 
OMke  public  any  of  the  tranacrlpt  of 
the  dosed  session  or  any  of  the  classi- 
fied Information  made  available  there- 
in untfl  further  order  of  the  Houae. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  261, 
to  enable  the  House  to  evaluate  the 
traiMcrlpC  of  the  Secret  Session,  the 
Chair  wUl  refer  the  transcript  to  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence and  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  for  their  report  thereon 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  committees' 
report  will  remain  executive  session 
record  of  those  ocHnmlttees  (or  exami- 
nation by  the  Members  and  ultimate 
dlw^tioo  by  the  House. 

The  8PEAKKR.  The  Chair  would 
further  annn<inne  that  having  conault- 
ed  with  the  leadership  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  the  first  item  of  busi- 
ness tomorrow  is  expected  to  be  the 
privileged  reports  of  the  Standards 
Conmilttee  filed  last  week. 

There  will  be  no  further  business 
today  except  the  special  order. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  Ml.  the  Chair  declares  the 
House  In  reoeas  Just  long  enough  to 
prepare  the  Chamber  for  an  open  ses- 
skm.  There  will  be  no  further  legisla- 
tive bualneaB  today. 

Accordingly  (at  9  o'clock  and  IB  mln- 
utea  pjn.).  the  Houae  stood  in 
aubject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
MnnsH).  On  this  rollcall  S9B  Members 
have  recorded  their  presence  by  elec- 
tnmle  device,  a  quorum. 


TO  nn  utrlusbiigx 
AuraoaxsATioa  *ct  fob  fiscal  txab  ims 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  Ml  and  rule 
XZm.  the  Chair  declarea  the  Houae 
In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
conalderatlon  of  the  bill.  HJl.  2760. 
n  TBB  ooKmrns  or  na  waoLS 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  HcNiae  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HJl.  2760)  to  amend  the  In- 
telllgenoe  Authorisation  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1M3  to  prohibit  U.8.  support  for 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  in 
Nicaragua  mmI  to  authorise  assistance, 
to  be  openly  provided  to  governments 
of  countries  In  Central  America,  to 
interdict  the  supply  of  military  equip- 
ment from  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  to  in- 
dlvlduiJs.  groups,  organisations,  or 
movements  seeking  to  overthrow  gov- 
ernments of  countries  in  Central 
America,  with  Mr.  Natchss  in  the 
chair. 
The  aerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  biU. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BoLAHD)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes;  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Rosnisoif)  will  be  recog- 
nised for  30  minutes:  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocxi)  wUI  be 
recognised  for  30  minutes;  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BaooMniLO)  wlU  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman    from     Massachusetts     (Mr. 

BOLAIIS). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  week  the  House 
met  in  secret  session. 

At  that  time,  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee provided  details  of  the  covert 
action  which  the  United  States  now 
funds  in  Nicaragua. 

I  cannot  go  into  those  details  today, 
but  we  all  know  that  the  subject 
matter  of  H.R.  2760.  the  bill  before 
the  House  today,  is  this  not-so-secret 
war  against  the  Sandlnlsta  regime  In 
Nicaragua. 

HJl.  2760  represents  the  Intelligence 
Committee's  Judgment,  and  that  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
that  this  secret  war  is  bad  UJ3. 
policy— because  it  does  not  work:  be- 
cause it  is  in  fact  counterproductive  to 
U.S.  interests:  because  it  is  illegal. 

However,  the  bill  not  only  cuts  off 
the  covert  action.  It  authorizes,  in  its 
stMtd,  openly  provided  security  assist- 
ance funds— $30  million  in  fiscal  year 
1083.  $50  million  in  fiscal  year  1984— 
to  give  friendly  nations  in  the  region 
the  capability  to  prevent  the  transfer 
of  arms  to  insurgencies  in  the  regl<m. 


Now.  as  everyone  here  today  knows, 
this  bill  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

It  represents  the  most  serious  stage 
of  dlaai^eement  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee haa  ever  reached,  with  thla,  or 
any  other  Administration,  on  a  covert 
actkm. 

However.  It  Is  not  based  on  a  dis- 
agreement with  the  President  about 
the  seriousness  of  developments  in 
Central  America. 

It  is  not  based  on  a  different  set  of 
U.S.  policy  goals  for  Central  America. 

Most  members  of  the  committees 
have  no  disagreement  with  the  Presi- 
dent, on  the  goals  U.8.  policy  should 
achieve. 

The  disagreement  lies  in  the  means 
by  which  he  seeks  to  achieve  them. 

There  has  been  much  talk  recently 
about  a  compromise  amendment  to 
this  bill— about  the  need  to  find  a 
middle  ground,  between  those  who 
wish  to  cut  off  the  covert  action,  and 
those  who  wish  to  see  it  continue  and 
expand. 

Well.  let  me  say  to  those  who  take 
this  view  that  H.R.  2760  is  not  a  nega- 
tive bill.  It  contains  a  positive  alterna- 
tive approach.  It  is  not  a  partisan  bllL 
It  was  an  attempt,  to  seek  a  bipartisan 
approach,  to  the  problem  of  arms 
shipments  to  the  Salvadoran  guerril- 
las. It  is.  however,  an  alternative  the 
President  has  rejected. 

Let  me  Just  summarize  why  the  com- 
mittee reached  the  view  that  the 
covert  action  should  be  stopped,  and 
then  develop  for  you  why  the  commit- 
tee believes  that  security  assistance  is 
the  more  appropriate  response  to  the 
problem. 

First  of  all.  you  must  realize  that  the 
committee  developed  Its  view  of  this 
covert  action  over  a  period  of  18 
months.  It  first  learned  of  the  covert 
action  in  December  of  1981.  It  was  told 
the  effort  would  involve  a  small 
number  of  parunllitary  fighters  who 
would  be  trained  and  armed  to  con- 
duct raids  agiOnst  the  Sandinistas' 
siipply  of  arms  to  the  Salvadoran 
guerrillas. 

Gradually,  however,  the  scope  of  the 
program  was  brot  dened  by  the  admin- 
istration. They  wanted  internal  politi- 
cal changes  in  Nicaragua. 

Today,  the  nimiber  of  troops  sup- 
ported by  the  program  is  in  the  thou- 
sands. They  are  engaged  not  in  efforts 
to  Intercept  arms  shipments,  but  In 
fighting  Nicaraguan  military  units. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Hondurans 
have  been  drawn  into  this  spiral  of  vi- 
olence. Increasingly,  mortar  barrages 
are  exchanged  between  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras  by  the  armies  of  both  na- 
tions. 

The  committee  tried  twice  to  limit 
this  covert  action— once,  in  its  classi- 
fied report  to  the  Intelligence  Authori- 
zation Act,  where  we  said  funds  could 
be  used  "solely"  for  arms  Interdiction. 


Second,  in  an  amendment  to  the  De- 
fense aiwropriatlons  bill  in  December 
of  1982.  which  sought  to  prohibit  an 
overthrow  of  the  Oovemment  of  Nica- 
ragua or  a  military  exdiange  between 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  Neither  of 
these  efforts  aeemed  to  have  re- 
atralned  activities  under  the  program. 
Finally,  in  May  of  this  year,  the 
committee  met  and  made  three  Judg- 
ments. 

First,  it  concluded  that  the  covert 
action  had  strayed  beyond  the  bounds 
set  by  the  law,  and  in  the  fiscal  year 
1983  conference  report.  It  was.  we 
Judged,  an  effort  that  went  beyond 
the  necessity  of  arms  interdiction,  by 
using  groups  whose  avowed  aim  was 
the  overthrow  of  the  Sandinistas,  and 
by  employing  tactics  which  involved 
military  confrontation. 

The  committee  also  concluded  that 
the  covert  action  was  unwise.  The 
committee  looked  at  the  effects  of  the 
covert  action— continued  arms  ship- 
ments by  the  Sandinistas  to  the  Salva- 
doran guerrillas,  an  increased  Cuban 
presence  in  Nicaragua,  the  suppression 
of  dissent  by  the  Sandinistas,  and  a 
polarlizatlon  of  the  Nicaraguan  popu- 
lace against  the  insurgemry. 

The  committee  then  looked  at  the 
overall  goals  of  UJ3.  foreign  policy  In 
the  region— the  elimination  of  foreign 
military  advisers,  elimination  of  the 
Cuban  presence,  guarantees  for  de- 
mocracy in  Ontral  American  na- 
tions—especially a  willingness  by  the 
8andin*«**«  to  tolerate  dlssent^and 
moat  Importantly,  an  end  to  the  war  in 
El  Salvador.  None  of  these  goals  has 
been  advanced  by  the  covert  action. 

The  committee  looked  at  the 
chances  for  a  negotiated  settlement  to 
regional  problems.  It  Judged  that  an 
insurgency  aimed  at  the  Jugular  of  the 
Sandlnlsta  regime  would  not  encour- 
age the  Sandinistas  to  relinquish 
points,  on  which  they  felt  deeply,  and 
where  they  were  confident  of  Cuban 
assistance. 

Lastly,  the  committee  viewed  with 
alarm  the  numerous  border  clashes  in- 
volving ambushes  of  Sandlnlsta 
troops.  It  saw  the  Increasing  number 
of  encounters  between  Sandlnlsta  and 
Hondiuan  troops.  It  saw  the  sustained 
flow  of  arms  into  El  Salvador.  It  saw 
an  active  and  stronger  13  Salvadoran 
insurgency.  It  saw  internal  repression 
and  totalitarianism  Inside  Nicaragua. 
In  short,  it  saw  all  the  things  which 
the  covert  action  was  meant  to  pre- 
vent. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  committee  has 
no  brief  for  the  Sandinistas.  We  do  not 
endorse  their  policies,  or  their  politics, 
but  we  did  Judge  that  the  covert  action 
would  not  change  those  policies,  or 
those  polltlca. 

Becauae  the  committee  felt  that  the 
preasure  repreaented  by  the  Insurgen- 
cy would  not  force  changes  from  the 
BandinH***  it  concluded  that  the  only 
effective  way  to  prevent  arms  from 


reaching   the   Salvadoran   insurgents 
was  by  assistanee  to  Nicaragua's 
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neighbors— to  help  them  prevent  the 

arms  flow. 

The  committee  received  little  assist- 
ance in  developing  this  overt  part  of 
the  bilL  Administration  witnesses,  in- 
cluding those  from  the  Department  of 
Defense,  did  not  want  to  talk  about 
overt  arms  interdiction.  They  kept 
telling  us  the  covert  action  was  the 
answer. 

There  will  be  those  here  today  who 
will  say  that  we  vastly  underprlced 
what  It  will  cost  to  effectively  interdict 
arms.  To  those  who  say  this,  I  say  we 
should  spend  what  will  be  necessary 
and  useful  to  do  the  Job. 

To  those  who  say  that  this  overt  se- 
curity assistance  could  cost  American 
lives  or  will  mean  a  significant  number 
of  American  advisers.  I  ask— where  do 
they  think  our  present  policy  is  taking 
us? 

If.  as  the  President  says,  we  cannot 
allow  communism  to  gain  a  foothold  in 
Central  America,  how  do  you  suppose 
we  are  going  to  prevent  that  from  hap- 
pening? Who  is  going  to  do  it?  Who 
will  confront  this  army  we  are  told  the 
Nicaraguans  are  amassing?  Who  will 
confront  the  C^ban  troops  who  are 
there?  Who  will  defend  the  Hondur- 
ans and  the  Coeta  Ricans? 

Iti.  Chairman,  let  me  close  with  a 
last  thought,  and  let  me  call  it  to  the 
particular  attention  of  those  who  were 
not  serving  in  this  body  in  1964.  When 
we  adopted  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion that  year,  we  did  not  have  all  the 
facts.  We  could  not— many  of  us  could 
not— see  where  it  would  take  us. 

Today  the  House  does  not  suffer 
from  that  disadvantage. 

Tou  have  heard  in  secret  session  the 
numbers  of  fighters  armed,  the  cost  of 
the  program,  the  plans  for  expansion. 
At  the  same  time,  you  know  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  not  wearing  white  hats. 

Lastly,  you  know  that  this  is  no 
longer  Just  a  matter  for  the  14  mem- 
bers of  the  Intelligence  Committee.  It 
is  sn  action  that  must  be  Justified  in 
the  full  light  of  American  values, 
American  responslblUties.  and  future 
American  involvement. 

There  Is  a  better  way.  HJl.  2760 
turns  from  the  secret  war,  to  openly 
helping  our  friends  in  the  region.  It 
takes  the  high  road  forward— toward 
firmer  ground. 

a  1300 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  on  previous  occa- 
sions, let  me  restate  my  highest  re- 
q>ect  for  my  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  Because  of  his 
leadership,  this  committee  has  been 
able  to  fimctlon  effectively  over  the 
past  6  years.  We  have  avoided  the  pit- 
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falls  and  the  pnrtdema  that  befell  the 
Pike  onnmlttee.  It  is  becauae  of  the 
chairman's  unwavering  commitment 
to  approach  problems  in  a  nonpartisan 
manner  that  I  have  my  gravest  om- 
cems  regarding  the  politicizing  of  this 
particular  issue.  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  had  we  woi^ed  harder,  had  we 
done  more  to  toidge  the  dlfferenoea  of 
opinion  in  the  committee,  we  could 
have  found  the  solution— a  compro- 
mise, if  you  will— that  could  have 
avoided  the  uncharacteristic  (xmfron- 
tations  in  which  this  committee  finds 
Itself  embroUed.  The  House  and  the 
intelligence  community  have  benefited 
by  this  new  experiment  In  Intelligence 
oversight.  I  only  hope  that  this  issue 
before  us  today  is  truly  an  excQ»tion 
to  the  c(Mnmlttee's  historical  commit- 
ment to  a  bipartisanship  approach  on 
issues  of  common  interest  in  natiixtal 
security.  Now.  I  would  like  to  make 
five  quick  points  about  the  bill  before 
us  today. 

I  think  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
there  is  at  least  one  matter  upcm 
which  we  all  should  agree.  That  Is. 
that  Nicaragua  is  dedicated  In  Its  ef- 
forts to  export  revolution  and  terror- 
ism throughout  Central  America.  The 
Nicaraguan  action  contributes  to  the 
destabilization  of  the  entire  region.  As 
stated  on  page  2  of  the  majority 
report: 

The  insurgency  in  El  Salvador  depends  for 
iu  llfeblood— anns,  ammimition.  flnanrtng. 
locistics,  and  commajKl  and  catxtxiA  facul- 
ties—upon  outside  assistance  from  Nicara- 
KuaandC^iba. 

Overwhelming  evidence  of  Nicara- 
gua's support  for  the  insurgency  In  El 
Salvador.  Nicaragua's  unwavering 
commitment  to  continue  that  suKwrt, 
coupled  with  Nicaragua's  significant 
military  buildup,  should  lead  the  moat 
skeptical  of  Individuals  to  the  inescap- 
able conclusion  that  Nicaragua  poaea  a 
serious  threat  to  all  of  its  neighbors  in 
Central  America. 

Judging  from  their  past  actions, 
Nicaragua  does  not  seem  inclined  to 
constiain  their  export  of  revolution 
and  terrorism.  The  Sandinistas  consid- 
er their  commitment  to  Cuba  and 
Communism  far  more  important  than 
their  commitments  and  promises  to 
the  Nicaraguan  people. 

However  well  intended  the  orlglnar 
tlon.  this  bill.  HJl.  2760.  was  predicat- 
ed on  the  assiunption  that  the  admin- 
istration was  not  complying  with  the 
Intent  of  the  Boland  amendment.  The 
original  Presidential  finding  was  di- 
rected at  the  Cuban  presence  In  Nk»- 
ragua  and  elsewhere  In  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

At  the  time  the  finding  and  the 
covert  action  was  described  to  the 
committee,  this  administration  made 
some  very  strong  statements  that  the 
program  did  not  represent  an  effort  to 
overthrow  the  OovHimient  of  Nicara- 
gua. Let  me  be  clear  on  this  point— at 
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tb*  propoMd  oovwt  action 
1  to  the  onmiBlttoo.  every- 
wtil  avmre  that  thia  project 
tedoded  covert  operetlooi  bn  Mkera- 
coe.  I  tarliit  this  up  becMiae  1  that 
time  ttoe  atandard  which  waa  rtleniiirl 
vtth  racard  to  covert  action  waa  that 
we  would  not  be  Involved  In  any  oper- 
atlon  to  overthrow  the  Oovemment  of 
Nloaragua.  The  admlnlatratlon  waa— 
Hid  la— In  agreement  with  aueh  a  pro- 


Tlw  lancuace,  ultimately  termed  the 
Boland  amendment,  provided  tot 
covert  action  of  the  type  which  the  ad- 
■alnlatratlan  aupporta.  The  House 
voted  down  a  leflalattve  amendment 
whlA  would  have  denied  fundi  for  the 
puipoee  of  canrylnc  out  a  oovert  aetlvl- 
X$  and  denied  fundi  to  groupa  and  In- 
dividual known  to  have  the  intent  of 
overthrowing  the  Nlcaraguan  Oovem- 


The  Houee.  however,  adopted  the 
Boland  amendment  by  a  vote  of  411  to 
0.  In  ao  doing,  the  House  approved  the 
oonoept  embodied  In  the  Boland 
amendment  that  a  covert  paramilitary 
operation  In  Nicaragua  was  acceptable. 

HJL  2700  pvohlMta  aU  covert  para- 
military operations  In  Nicaragua  and 
establlahee  a  new  overt  Interdiction  as- 
sistance fund.  This  bill  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  distinct  diange  In  direction  and 
policy— a  180  degree  change  of  dlrec- 
tkm.  The  Boland  amendment  oontem- 
pteted  and  approved  the  covert  aotkm 
In  Nicaragua— HJl.  2780  prohibits  aU 
covert  action  In  Nicaragua.  We  must 
ask  ourselves— is  there  truly  a  need  for 
such  a  dramatic  reversal  of  position 
and— after  the  Oongrees  has  essoitial- 
ly  approved  the  Initiation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's actlona.  are  we  prepared  to  live 
with  the  consequences  of  changing  our 
mfawJM  In  midstream? 

As  I  have  said  for  some  time,  in  my 
mind  the  coneeQuencee  are  not  as  cut 
and  dried  as  the  proponents  of  HJl. 
2780  may  try  to  lead  you  to  believe.  A 
change  in  direction  could— 

Indicate  to  United  States  friends  and 
alllea  that  the  United  States  is  unvrlll- 
Ing  to  defend  its  legitimate  national 
interests  doee  to  its  own  border. 

Cause  countries  and  people  In  the 
region  to  realize  that  there  is  no 
kmger  any  pressure  on  the  Nlcaraguan 
Oovemment  to  negotiate;  and 

Cause  many  governments  in  the  area 
to  feel  that  because  of  the  Nlcar»- 
guan/Cuban  military  superiority,  they 
must  try  to  cut  their  own  deal,  so  to 
speak,  with  Nicaragua  or  fear  repris- 
ala. 

If  la  Salvador  or  Ouatemala  were  to 
fall  to  Commimlst  insurgenta— Hondu- 
ras. Costa  Rica,  or  even  Panama  could 
be  next  on  the  guerrilla  hit  list. 

I  believe  that  at  this  time  changing 
directions  to  establish  an  overt  Inter- 
diction '■^■♦■'"•^  fund  raises  the 
■takea  and  Increases  the  risks  of  inter- 
state war  in  Central  America.  I  must 
agree  with  the  Secretary  of  Def  enae 


and  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  that  overt  action  will  be  "sub- 
stantially more  costly  and  politically 
contentious  than  our  preeent  policy 
and  be  leas  likely  to  succeed."  [Jime  23 
letter  from  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
Mr.  Robinson.] 

Overt  interdiction  may  not  be  ac- 
ceptable to  friendly  governments  for 
I  of  domestic  and  international 
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politics.  What  do  we  do  tn  such  in- 
stances? Do  we  establish  our  own 
interdiction  capability? 

Another  point  which  I  hope  my  col- 
leaguea  and  media  will  note— the  ma- 
jority report  noted  that  the  nations  in 
the  iw«twrti*t»  Central  American  area 
do  not  possess  the  capability  to  pro- 
vide an  effective  interdiction  program 
without  the  involvement  of  UjB. 
troops. 

This  disturbs  me  greatly.  Most  of  us 
do  not  take  lightly  the  dispatch  oi 
U.S.  troops  and  advlsorB  and  trainers 
anywhere  in  the  world.  However,  the 
majority  report— not  the  administra- 
tion—proposes and  even  encourages 
escalating  use  of  U.S.  military  person- 
nel in  Central  America.  I  heard  a  news 
report  Monday  that  officials  in  the 
Pentsgon  had  advocated  increasing 
UjS.  military  trainers  and  advisers  in 
Central  America.  I  invite  you  to  care- 
fully read  and  review  the  Intelligence 
Committee  report  which  accompanied 
HJl.  2780  to  find  out  for  yoiu-selves 
that  on  May  13.  1983.  the  majority 
report  first  advocated  increasing  U.8. 
troop  oonmiltment  in  Central  America. 

Tou  will  hear  from  several  of  our 
distinguished  colleagues  from  the  ma- 
jority side  of  the  aisle  that  the  pres- 
mce  of  anti-Sandlnlsta  insurgents  in 
Nicaragua  has  not  been  suocessfuL  To 
the  contrary— given  its  limited  goals 
and  operational  objectives,  the  pro- 
gram has  been  successful. 

It  has  only  been  recently,  and  par- 
tially due  to  our  successful  efforts  to 
keep  pressure  on  Nicaragua  and  to 
force  the  Nicaraguans  to  turn  inward 
and  seek  solutions  to  their  own  prob- 
lems, that  we  liave  been  successful  In 
comniunlcating  to  the  Nicaraguans 
that  we  are  serious  about  our  commit- 
ment to  support  stable,  peaceful  gov- 
ernments in  the  region.  Our  willing- 
ness to  make  the  point  that  the  Nica- 
raguan/Cuban  influenced  government 
wiU  not  be  allowed  to  operate  freely  in 
imposing  their  will  upon  other  coun- 
tries, now  offers  some  real  and  present 
prospect  of  hope  for  either  bilateral  or 
multilateral  negotiations. 

It  has  been  confirmed  on  several  oc- 
casions that  the  Sandinistas  have  been 
unable  to  supply  Insurgents  In  EH  Sal- 
vador with  needed  ammunition  and 
weapons.  It  also  has  been  indicated 
that  in  one  instance  the  Sandinistas 
were  preparing  to  send  a  group  of  ter- 
rorists/guerrillas into  Honduras  but 
the  plans  were  abandoned  because  it 


was  too  hot  to  successfully  transport 
such  a  guerrilla  group  into  Hcmduras. 

To  simi  up,  with  respect  to  HJl. 
2780-1  beUeve  it  is  iU-advlsed  and  ill- 
conceived  to  embrace  a  program  which 
does  not— 

Deter  the  massive  buildup  in  Nicara- 
gua: 

Halt  Vm  Nlcaraguan  efforts  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  El  Salvador, 

Protect  any  of  our  friends  or  allies  in 
Central  America  against  Nlcaraguan/ 
Cuban-backed  Insurgencies  in  their 
countries;  nor 

Bring  pressure  to  bear  for  negotia- 
tions to  begin. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  enact  leg- 
islation which  provides  a  tyi>e  of  sanc- 
tuary for  Nicaraguan-based  guerrillas 
who  will  strike  out  with  impunity 
against  their  neighbors— nor  should 
we  unilaterally  restrict  United  States 
conduct  without  regard  to  Nlcaraguan 
liehavior  in  Central  America. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  in  the  support  to 
find  the  common  ground— a  compro- 
mise position  which  protects  the  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States  and 
preserves  our  integrity  at  home  and 
abroad.  If  this  is  not  possible,  H.R. 
2760  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jkitoros). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  deep  concern 
about  an  issue  which  has  not  been 
given  adequate  attention  as  we  are 
considering  the  direction  of  our  Cen- 
tral American  policy,  namely,  the 
effect  on  Hondiuiu  of  a  growing  UJB. 
military  Involvement  in  the  region. 

Honduras  Is  a  poor  and  relatively 
weak  nation,  ranking  second  behind 
Haiti  as  the  hemisphere's  poorest 
country.  In  November  1981,  U.S.  sup- 
ported elections  returned  Honduras  to 
civilian  rule,  following  a  decade  of 
military  control.  However,  I  fear  that 
our  policy  In  the  region  has  had  the 
effect  of  undermining  the  authority  of 
President  RoberU  Suazo  Cordova,  and 
strengthening  the  position  of  the 
armed  forces  and  their  commander 
Oen.  Oustavo  Alvarez  Martines.  Our 
policy  may  well  be  counterproductive 
to  our  stated  intent  of  fostering  de- 
mocracy and  a  return  to  civilian  rule 
in  Honduras  and  in  the  other  nations 
of  Central  America. 

There  are  several  constructive  ele- 
ments of  the  UJB.  policy  toward  Hon- 
duras. For  instance,  an  agricultural 
mission  of  15  to  20  American  volun- 
teers is  advising  the  Hondurans  how 
best  to  utilize  their  natural  resources. 
There  are  a  number  of  AID  consult- 
ants in  Honduras,  as  well  as  more  than 
200  Peace  Corps  workers  who  are  help- 
ing the  people  improve  their  living 
conditions.  Yet.  these  positive  aspects 
of  U.S.  involvement  are  being  out- 
weighed by  a  growing  military  prea- 


enoe  and  the  evolution  of  Honduras  as 
the  focal  point  for  U.S.  military  policy 
In  the  region. 

UJS.  activity  in  Hcmduras  has  greatly 
increased  in  the  past  months.  One  and 
a  half  years  ago.  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Honduras  was  upgraded  from  class  4 
to  clam  2.  making  it  equivalent  to  the 
wnhanslfs  in  Peru  and  Argentina.  The 
current  staff  in  Tegucigalpa  numbers 
140  persons,  as  compared  to  only  102 
in  El  Salvador,  and  well  above  the  av- 
erage for  the  region.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 300  military  advisers  in 
Hondiiras,  as  compared  to  the  contro- 
versial 55  In  El  Salvador.  Tet,  there 
has  been  little  concern  expressed  over 
the  effect  of  this  escalation  of  UJS. 
Military  involvement  on  political  and 
social  developments  in  that  country. 

The  historical  animosity  between  El 
Salvador  and  Honduras,  heightened  by 
their  border  war  of  1989,  has  made 
many  Hondurans  uneasy  with  the 
training  of  Salvadoran  troops  in  their 
country.  These  is  a  fear  that  after 
they  have  peace  at  home.  El  Salvador 
may  turn  to  a  number  of  running 
quarrels  it  has  with  Honduras.  Many 
civilian  officials  in  the  Honduran  Gov- 
ernment were  opposed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  regional  military  training 
center,  to  be  run  by  the  Green  Berets. 
However,  U.S.  pressure  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  Honduran  military  over- 
rode the  objections  of  these  civilians. 

When  I  was  in  Honduras  for  the 
1981  election,  I  was  impressed  by  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  of  Hondu- 
rans in  favor  of  putting  control  of 
their  country  into  civilian  hands.  They 
were  also  unanimous  in  their  desire  to 
avoid  the  violence  that  has  plagued 
the  surrounding  countries.  Many  Hon- 
durans are  increasingly  afraid  that 
they  will  now  be  drawn  into  a  regional 
conflict  that  will  worsen  their  domes- 
tic condition  and  further  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  military. 

President  Reagan's  recent  announce- 
ment that  up  to  4,000  troops  will  soon 
be  engaged  in  Joint  military  maneu- 
vers with  the  Honduran  Army,  con- 
tinuing for  as  long  as  6  months,  grave- 
ly escalates  our  military  involvement 
in  the  region  and  encourages  precisely 
those  elements  in  Honduras  who 
threaten  the  elected  government. 

I  therefore  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  this  body  to  the  actual  effects  that 
our  actions  are  having  on  the  country 
that  we  have  attempted  to  portray  as 
a  model  of  transition  to  civilian  rule  in 
Latin  America.  In  deciding  the  form 
which  our  policy  toward  Central 
America  will  take,  let  us  not  turn  a 
blind  eye  to  the  domestic  situation  in 
Honduras.  We  must  make  son  that  in 
our  eagerness  to  control  Communist 
influence  in  the  region,  we  do  not 
poison  the  efforts  of  our  friends  the 
Hondurans  to  establish  a  workable  de- 
mocracy and  to  bring  peace  and  stabil- 
ity to  their  nation. 


Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrleld  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    Illinois    (Mr. 

MiCHBL). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement  and  then  simply  pose  the 
question,  since  the  gentleman  has 
made  the  comment  with  respect  to  his 
desire  to  see  this  thing  be  tak«i  out  of 
the  realm  of  politics  and  amicably  set- 
tled between  two  divergent  thoughts 
here. 

Is  there  in  the  gentleman's  own 
mind  a  feeling  that  there  is  still  time 
for  a  compromise  of  some  fashion  that 
can  be  crafted  before  concluusion  of  our 
proceedings  on  this  legislation? 
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Itx.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  say  to  my  Republiom  leader 
that  I  feel  very  strongly  that  there  is  a 
good  possibility  that  we  can  reach  a 
compromise  and  conversations  with 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  since  we  have  l>een  here  this 
afternoon  reinforces  that  feeling. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
9  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hamiltoh). 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  speak  in  support  of  HJl.  2760, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Intelligence  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1983. 

HJl.  2760  proposes  a  twofold  v>- 
proach  to  the  problems  of  arms  ship- 
ments from  Nicaragua  to  the  Salva- 
doran insurgents. 

First,  it  would  dray  funding  now  and 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  for  any  direct  or 
indirect  support  of  military  or  para- 
military activities  in  Nicaragua,  al- 
though support  could  continue  for  a 
period  of  time  following  enactment  of 
the  bill  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
Insurgents  who  wish  to  make  an  order- 
ly withdrawal  from  Nicaragua. 

Second,  the  bill  proposes  an  alterna- 
tive approach  to  arms  interdiction  and 
authorizes  $30  million  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  $50  million  in  fiscal  year  1984 
for  friendly  governments  in  Central 
America  to  develop  programs  or  estab- 
lish the  capability  to  prevent  the  use 
of  their  territory,  or  international  ter- 
ritory, for  shipment  of  military  equip- 
ment to  insurgents  in  any  Central 
American  country.  This  grant  aid 
would  be  in  addition  to  other  military 
assistance  funds  and  could  also  require 
the  use  of  U.S.  military  trainers  or  ad- 
visors. 

What  HJl.  2760  would  do:  H.R.  2760 
is  designed  to  support  existing  United 
States  policy  in  Central  America  by  di- 
recUy,  openly  countering  the  threat  of 
Nlcaraguan  and  CXiban  arms  support 
to  Salvadoran  insurgents. 

It  does  not  seek  to  undermine  the 
President's  Central  American  policy- 


only  to  change  <xie  aqiect  of  It:  the 
covert  actions  against  Nicaragua. 

It  addreasea  the  Important  UJB.  na- 
tional security  oonoems  of  preventing 
the  export  of  Communist  revolutions 
from  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  and  contain- 
ing Nicaragua. 

It  returns  U.S.  policy  to  a  ixwitkm 
from  which  It  can  asnill  those  activi- 
ties without  fear  of  criticism. 

Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  infiltration 
from  Nicaragua  through  Honduras 
into  El  Salvador. 

It  admowledges  Uiat  this  covert 
action  can  no  longer  be  covert,  and 
that  to  pretend  it  is  covert  loses  public 
support  and  world  confidence. 

HJl.  2780  would  also: 

Place  additional  pressure  on  Nicara- 
gua to  negotiate,  isolating  it  within 
the  region; 

Turn  the  tables  on  the  Sandinistas 
and  make  them  bear  the  brunt  of 
their  policies  of  external  subversion: 
and 

Allow  the  internal  debate  in  Nicara- 
gua to  shift  from  countering  outside 
support  for  insurgencies  in  Nicaragua 
to  neglected  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic problems.  Only  in  this  way  wiU 
the  Nicaragua  Government  be  ac- 
countable to  its  people. 


ASGUHnm  AOAimT  covkkt  activitiss 

Mr.  CHudrman.  there  are  two  basic 
arguments  against  the  covert  action  in 
Nicaragua. 

First  it  has  not  worked. 

The  administration  has  given  pro- 
gressively more  ambitious  rationales 
for  supporting  the  covert  action. 

The  initial  Justification  was  confined 
to  ther  interdlctlcm  of  Soviet  and 
Cuban  arms  traveling  from  Nicaragua 
to  the  insurgents  in  El  Salvador. 

This  was  subsequently  expanded  to 
included  the  objectives  of  forcing 
Nicaragua  to  turn  inward,  and  forcing 
the  Sandinistas  to  reassess  their  revo- 
lution and  their  efforts  to  export  it 
into  neighboring  states. 

Then,  we  were  told  that  the  purpose 
of  the  covert  action  was  to  bring  the 
Sandinistas  to  the  negotiating  table,  to 
bring  th«n  to  a  more  reasonable  and 
less  antagonistic  attitude  toward  the 
whole  area. 

Most  recently  the  rationale  has  been 
expanded  still  further,  to  Include 
bringing  plxiralism  and  free  elections 
to  Nicaragua. 

Thus  the  objectives  of  the  CIA  have 
grown  from  interdiction  to  changing 
the  internal  political  structure  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

Over  the  last  2  years,  the  covert 
action  has  achieved  none  of  these  pur- 
poses even  though  the  military  groups 
being  supported  by  the  action  have  in- 
creased dramatically. 

It  has  not  stopped  the  flow  of  arms. 
The  Salvadoran  guerrillas  continue  to 
be  resupplied. 

It  has  not  forced  changes  in  Nlcara- 
guan policies. 
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It  hM  atravtbened  the  SandintotM' 
TCBOtT*.  itranctlMiMd  their  ■upport 
wtthln  the  eountry.  rmlUed  people  to 
the  Nkancuan  aovemment.  »ik1 
given  them  Justification  for  increftaed 
lepffcatve  interma  polldee. 

It  has  not  Iwened  Nletragua'e  lup- 
port  for  SalTMloran  tneurgmtt. 
Rather  that  rapport  hm  continued  un- 
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Not  only  have  the  goals  not  been 
met.  they  do  not  seem  Uk^  to  be  met. 
In  most  liMtances.  thlnsi  have  wor>- 
^mt^  betausff  of  the  covert  action. 

What  has  the  covert  action 
achieved?  ^     ^^ 

It  has  bfoucht  about  p«ater  Cuban 
and  Soviet  involvement  in  Nicaragua, 
nuwe  Cuban  troops.  Increased  Cuban 
eontioL 

It  has  increased  the  HsIlb  of  active 
Cuban  military  intervention. 

It  has  driven  the  Nlearaguans  ever 
mcwe  deeply  into  the  aims  of  the 
Cubaiw  and  Soviets.  The  risk  we  face 
in  Central  America  is  not  a  Socialist 
government  in  Nicaragua  (as  distaste- 
ful as  that  may  be)  but  that  that  gov- 
ernment may  become  subservient  to 
Soviet-Cuban  influence.  This  covert 
action  has  greatly  increased  that  risk. 

It  has  also  increased  the  risk  of  a 
fuU-acale  war  by  Nicaragua  against 
Honduras  and  Costa  Rica. 

It  is  perceived  throughout  the  world 
as  an  ^ort  to  overthrow  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Nicaragua.  Most  of  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  and  our  European 
allies  have  urged  us  to  stop. 

If  the  covert  action  continues,  the 
project  is  for  further  escalation. 
That  has  been  the  pattern,  and  there 
to  no  reason  to  believe  that  ^ttem 
will  change. 

The  administration  acknowledges  its 
purpoaea  have  not  been  achieved.  How 
then  wOl  they  achieve  them?  The 
answer  is:  Through  increased  pressure. 
That  m**"«  more  and  more  U.S.  re- 
sources to  support  the  war.  If  this 
covert  war  continues,  one  wonders 
what  the  total  number  of  U.S.  armed 
guerrillas  will  be  6  months  from  now? 
What  will  the  obJeeUves  be  then? 

It  is  not  Just  the  history  of  this 
covert  action  that  concerns  the  major- 
ity committee  members.  It  is  also  the 
future  of  this  action. 

I  am  not  able  to  discern  any  limits  to 
this  covert  action.  How  many  Contras 
are  we  wUling  to  support?  Is  there  any 
limit?  How  far  wOl  we  expand  our  pur- 
poses? What  do  we  do  in  the  event 
Cuban  troops  enter  the  war? 

This  Member  concludes  that  the 
United  States  is  engaged  in  covert  ac- 
tions without  limits,  and  that  the 
major  poUcymakers  have  not  thought 
through  what  to  do  in  the  event  of 
major— and  by  no  means  improbable— 
contingencies. 

The  second  basic  argument  against 
the  covert  action  is  that  it  is  not  in  the 
\JA.  natii*"*'  interest  to  be  conducting 
this  kind  of  operation. 


covsBT  uanam  u  muomt  nn  uw 

First,  covert  acUon  against  Nicara- 
gua is  against  our  laws.  The  first  law 
in  question  is  the  Roland  amendment, 
passed  last  year,  which  states: 

No  fun*  may  be  used  by  Um  Oantnd  In- 
tdllcenn  Aseney  or  Um  Department  of  De- 
fenw  to  fumlah  military  equipment,  mili- 
tary tnUnlns  or  sdrloe  or  other  support  (or 
miUtary  actlvltlea.  to  any  sroup  or  Individ- 
ual not  part  of  tbe  oountry'i  armed  foroea. 
(or  the  purpose  o(  overthrowlns  the  Oov- 
emment  o(  NIcatasu*  or  provoklns  a  mili- 
tary exchanse  between  Ntcaracua  and  Hon- 
duras. 

This  administration  denies  any  in- 
tention to  overthrow  the  Sandinista 
government.  But  the  validity  of  the 
U.S.  Government's  approach  assumes 
VA.  control  of  the  operation— so  that 
the  U.S.  intent  can  be  carried  out.  But 
the  fact  Is  that  that  control  is  inad- 
equate. The  FDN  is  an  Independent 
force. 

This  question  of  command  and  con- 
trol is  important.  It  is  Important  be- 
cause those  guerrillas  that  we  have 
armed  are  supposed  to  be  an  instru- 
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ment  of  our— United  SUtes— foreign 
policy.  But  it  is  clear  that  they  have 
their  own  agenda,  their  own  objec- 
tives—and it  is  that  objective,  clearly 
stated  by  their  commander  to  over- 
throw the  Sandinistas— that  they  are 
following. 

The  administration  cannot  wash  its 
hands  of  this  affair  and  deny  responsi- 
bility for  what  those  It  has  armed 
want  to  do  with  those  arms. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  military  ex- 
changes are  occurring  between  Hondu- 
ras and  Nicaragua  as  a  result  of 
United  SUtes  support  of  this  covert 
war.  That,  too,  Is  contrary  to  the 
Boland  amendment. 

The  administration's  intention 
cannot  be  aei«rated  from  the  Intent 
and  activities  of  the  military  groups 
we  support.  The  Contras  have  openly 
declared  their  intention  to  "Liberate 
Nicaragua."  and  their  activities,  the 
sise  of  their  forces,  the  level  of  the 
confUct.  the  targets  they  are  choosing, 
all  fit  with  this  intention.  We  may 
admire  Commander  Bermudez'  goal, 
but  his  goals  are  clearly  beyond  the 
boimds  set  by  the  Boland  amendment. 
The  Contras  aim  to  bring  down  the 
qiiTV«T»<«tja  We  are  now  supporting  a 
large  army  inside  Nicaragua.  We  can 
no  longer  deny  that  we  are  fighting  a 
mercenary  war  in  Nicaragua  to  over- 
throw the  government  of  that  coun- 
try—and that  is  against  our  domestic 
law. 

The  second  law  is  Article  18  of  the 
charter  of  the  Organisation  of  Ameri- 
can SUtes.  of  which  the  United  SUtes 
is  a  signatory.  The  article  says  that: 

No  state  or  group  o(  States  has  the  Hght 
to  Intervene  directly  or  Indirectly  (or  any 
reason  whatever  In  the  Internal  or  external 
aUaln  o(  any  other  State. 


If  the  United  States  were  to  bring 
Nicaragua  before  the  OAS.  and 
produce  compelling  evidence  of  a  San- 
dlnlsU  effort  to  destabilise  the  region: 
then  under  the  Rio  Treaty  and  the 
OAS  Charter,  the  United  SUtes  and 
other  affected  parties  are  entitled  to 
demand  that  collective  action  be 
taken.  Under  present  policy,  the 
United  States,  rather  than  using  this 
law.  has  chosen  to  defy  it.  We  cannot 
go  before  the  OAS  with  clean  hands. 

Furthermore,  the  paramilitary  war 
certainly  appears  to  be  a  violation  of 
U.S.  obligations  under  the  OAS  Char- 
ter and  the  U J«.  Charter. 

We  in  the  Congress  ought  to  sgree 
that  policy  should  not  supersede  law. 
If  the  United  States  signs  an  agree- 
ment, we  ought  to  abide  by  it. 

To  assert  that  the  Russians  break 
treaties  is  no  excuse  for  the  United 
SUtes  opening  itself  to  similar 
charges. 

The  administration  argues  that  it  is 
acting  in  legitimate  self-defense.  This 
view  distorts  the  legal  doctrine  of  self- 
defense.  In  the  first  place,  any  action 
in  support  of  the  right  of  self-defense 
should  be  overt,  not  covert. 

Moreover,  self-defense  comes  into 
play  when  the  national  sovereignty  is 
threatened.  A  general  threat  of  com- 
munism to  the  hemisphere  does  not 
automatically  constitute  a  threat  to 
UJS.  territory.  How  is  the  security  of 
the  United  States  threatened  by  Nica- 
ragua sending  arms  and  supplies  to  In- 
surgenU  in  El  Salvador?  Self-defense 
does  not  license  the  United  SUtes  to 
undertake  a  covert  activity  against 
Nicaragua  for  lU  actions  against  a 
third  country  when  neither  UJS.  secu- 
rity nor  UA  troops  are  directly 
threatened. 

The  doctrine  of  self-defense  under 
the  UJ«.  Charter  or  the  OAS  Charter 
does  not  allow  any  signatory,  in  on  act 
of  self-defense,  to  send  mercenary 
troops  inside  another  signatory  coun- 
try. Self-defense  does  not  allow  the 
United  SUtes  to  conduct  a  war  inside 
Nicaragua  because  Nicaragua  sends 
arms  to  El  Salvador. 

In  addition,  self-defense  Involves 
proportionality.  There  is  no  propor- 
tionality between  the  damage  inflicted 
on  the  United  SUtes  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas and  the  damage  the  United  SUtes 
is  InfUcting  on  Nicaragua.  Civilian  cas- 
ualties in  the  war  zone  in  Nicaragua 
are  rising,  as  are  reports  of  torture  and 
maiming  by  the  Contras.  And  interna- 
tionally recognized  borders  are  being 
violated  on  a  dally  basis  by  armed  in- 
cursions. 

covssT  AcnoM  sixKS  wrasa  w*b 
Second.  There  are  sound  policy  argu- 
ments against  the  covert  action  as  well 
as  legal  argumenU  The  more  fighting 
escalates  in  Nicaragua,  the  greater  the 
danger  of  reglonaUxatlon  of  the  war. 
Skirmishes  along  the  Honduran  and 
CosU    Rlcan    borders    will    Intensify, 


more  Cuban  troops  and  advisors  will 
be  brought  in.  and  a  full-scale  invasion 
could  be  launched,  provoking  a  vigor- 
ous UJS.  reoKmse.  A  major  war  on 
Central  American  soil,  would  be  a  ca- 
lamity for  victor  and  vanquished  alike. 
covBT  ACTIOS  DnmnsBBS  auiKS  roB 
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Third.  Some  promising  proposals  for 
resolution  of  this  conflict  have  now 
been  put  forward.  They  have  been  put 
forward  by  friends,  the  Contadora 
group,  as  well  as  foe  Nicaragua.  They 
call  for  a  response  that  will  test  the 
sincerity  of  Nicaragua's  proposal  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  say.  as  the  President 
did.  that  negotiations  will  be  extreme- 
ly difficult  as  long  as  the  Sandinistas 
are  in  power  because  they  are  being 
subverted  or  directed  by  outside 
forces. 

My  own  Judgment  is  that  there 
exists  a  real  opportunity  for  negotia- 
tion at  this  time.  There  is  a  new  re- 
solve to  talk.  But  the  region,  and 
much  of  the  world  is  confused  by  a 
UJEL  policy  which  repeaU  rhetoric  of 
support  for  the  peacemaking  efforts  of 
the  Contadora  groups  and  decides  to 
increase  military  involvement  in  the 
region,  including  plans  for  a  sharp  in- 
crease to  the  Contras  seeking  to  over- 
throw the  Sandinistas.  The  position  of 
the  Contadora  group  is  that  the  terri- 
tory of  one  sUte  should  not  be  used  to 
conduct  acts  of  aggression  against  the 
territory  of  another  sUte.  The  United 
States  cannot  consistently  support  the 
Contadora  and  also  support  the  Con- 
tras. 

comet  ACTIOS  damaoks  om  diags  ahs 
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Fourth.  The  covert  action  does  long- 
term  damage  to  our  standing  in  the 
world.  The  United  SUtes  is  seen  as 
interventionist,  even  imperialistic.  The 
Soviets  have  been  handed  an  unde- 
served propaganda  advantage  which 
they  are  using  effectively  against  U.S. 
interests.  Our  allies  in  Ehirope  have 
condemned  forthrlghtly  the  UJS.  inter- 
vention. The  countries  of  the  hemi- 
sphere are  imited  in  opposition  to 
intervention  from  any  external 
sources.  Secretary  Shultz  concluded 
that  we  were  able  to  conclude  a  Leba- 
non withdrawal  agreement  because 
the  Lebanese  and  Israelis  are  con- 
vinced of  our  fairness,  trustworthiness 
and  decency.  Tills  covert  action  under- 
mines our  repuUtion  as  a  fair,  decent, 
trustworthy  power.  It  is  damaging  our 
ability  to  exercise  leadership  through- 
out the  world.  This  covert  action  is 
simply  not  the  kind  of  thing  the 
United  States  should  be  encouraging 
or  conducting. 

OOVSST  ACTIOS  HOLDS  US  UT  TO  KIDICDLS 

Fifth.  The  covert  acUon  is  stUl  offi- 
cially covert.  This  holds  the  American 
Government  up  to  ridicule  and 
charges  of  official  deception.  The 
United  SUtes  is  doing,  and  all  the 
world  knows  we  are  doing,  that  which 
we  deny  we  are  doing.  It  makes  the  le- 


gitimate covert  activity  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  more  difficult  to 
carry  out.  and  saps  public  confidence 
in  the  Agency. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  when  the 
United  States  acU  out  of  character,  it 
is  ineffective.  I  believe  that  conducting 
this  secret  war  in  this  place,  at  this 
time,  and  in  this  manner,  is  not  in 
keeping  with  our  character  or  our 
ideals.  Because  it  is  not,  and  because  it 
is  unpopular  with  the  American 
people  who  oppose  it  by  about  2:1  in  a 
recent  poll,  we  are  hesitant  and  inef- 
fectual in  our  execution  of  that  policy. 

COMCLUSIOK 

In  conclusion.  I  do  not  propose  an 
end  to  this  covert  war  as  a  favor  to 
Nlcaraguar-or  to  please  Cuba  or  West- 
em  Europe. 

The  covert  action  should  be  stopped 
because: 

It  is  not  working; 

It  is  harmful  to  U.S.  Interests; 

It  is  risking  a  wider  conflict;  and 

It  is  rtiiwininhing  the  chances  for  suc- 
cessful negotiations. 

H.R.  2760  is  a  better  way  to  proceed. 
It  is  overt,  above  board,  legal.  It  repre- 
sents a  strong  commitment  to  our 
friends.  It  is  consistent  with  our  char- 
acter as  a  Nation  and  our  traditions  in 
foreign  policy.  I  urge  you  to  support 
HJl.  2760. 

.      D  1315 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Yotrwo). 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  at  the  end  of  my  sUte- 
ment  if  I  have  time. 

Mr.  RITTER.  The  question  reUtes 
to  the  sUtement  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  has  been  suggested  here  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  Iwth  in  the 
secret  session  of  last  week  and  the  ses- 
sion so  far  today  that  the  activities  in 
Central  America  on  the  part  of  the 
United  SUtes  violates  the  law. 

During  the  closed  session  on  last 
Tuesday  I  think  it  was  dramatically 
pointed  out  to  the  Meml>ers  of  this 
Congress  that  whatever  was  being 
done  through  a  so-called  covert  activi- 
ty was  l>eing  done  with  the  agreement 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee  that  was  given 
the  Jurisdiction  in  this  matter  in  the 
first  place  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

Second,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
this  covert  activity  which  is  no  longer 
covert  violates  the  original  intent  of 
what  the  covert  activity  was  all  about 
in  the  first  place.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  on  the  very  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Intelligence  Committee,  and 
again  this  was  established  beyond  a 
doubt  in  the  secret  session,  and  we 


cannot  give  you  the  specifics  today. 
But  it  was  established  beyond  a  ques- 
tion of  a  doubt  that  the  original  intent 
is  the  intent  today. 

There  has  been  no  deception  and 
there  has  been  no  change. 

The  suggestion  is  that  this  covert  ac- 
tivity is  no  longer  covert  now,  that  is 
disturbing,  and  it  should  l>e  disturbing 
to  every  one  of  you,  and  it  should  be 
disturbing  to  every  American  citizen 
l>ecause  the  resson  this  covert  activity 
is  no  longer  covert  is  because  of  a  sys- 
tematic series  of  leaks  of  sensitive  in- 
formation by  people  who  have  access 
legally  to  that  sensitive  information. 

I  believe,  I  would  say  to  my  Chair- 
man of  the  Intelligence  Ccnnmittee, 
that  you  and  I  and  our  colleagues  on 
the  Intelligence  Committee  have  a 
major  responsibility  to  the  pe(q>le  of 
our  country  to  assure  that  no  one  who 
has  this  access,  because  of  their  rela- 
tionship with  our  committee,  contin- 
ues to  make  these  type  of  leaks. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
covert  activity  has  not  worked.  We 
also  presented  hard  intelligence  re- 
porting during  the  secret  session  that 
it  has  worited,  that  the  insurgency  in 
El  Salvador  is  standing  down  consider- 
ably because  of  the  lack  of  materials 
that  they  need  or  the  lack  of  their 
ability  to  get  to  sanctuary  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
covert  activity  has  strengthened  the 
resolve  of  the  Sandinistas.  There  have 
been  some  new  developments  and  I 
tend  to  agree  with  the  Washington 
Post 

The  Washington  Post  said  they 
think  that  the  record  shows  that  the 
intervention  has  helped  produce  Ma- 
nagua's apparent  shift  on  negotia- 
tions, and  there  has  l)een  a  shift,  or  at 
least  it  appears  to  be  a  shift 

Here  is  a  piece  in  the  New  York 
Times  by  Sergio  Ramirez  appearing  to 
offer  some  conciliation.  Here  is  a 
spe«Hch  by  Daniel  Ortego  last  week  ap- 
pearing to  offer  similar  conciliation. 

We  believe  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  settle  this  matter  in  Central  Amer- 
ica in  the  Interest  of  all  people  of  the 
region,  and  the  hemlaphere.  for  that 
reason  we  began  working,  when  the 
Intelligence  Committee  first  took  up 
this  matter,  on  some  idnd  of  an  ap- 
proach that  would  end  all  outside  in- 
volvement including  U.S.  involvement 
And  we  proposed  an  amendment  that 
has  since  become  known  as  symmetry. 

Basically  that  means  we  apply  a 
similar  set  of  rules  to  all  of  the  play- 
ers, that  we  all  play  by  the  same  set  of 
rules,  and  we  have  worked  with  the 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
develop  language  and  a  c<Hicept  and  I 
believe  we  have  esUblished  it  I  think 
we  are  that  close  to  reaching  agree- 
mmt  on  that  symmetry  concept  and 
the  compromise  that  will  establish  a 
multilateral    negotiation    which    we 
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would  Ilk*  to  Me  happoi.  MulUlatenU 
In  tb»t  all  of  the  probleme  In  the 
ncton.  whether  they  be  between  Nfc»- 
nflua  and  HoodurM  (v  Nleurtcua  and 
B  BatnOor.  that  they  aU  be  addreeMd 
•nd  that  we  re*^  an  acreement  that 
ta  verifiable,  that  we  all  get  out  of 
each  other's  buatneei  and  let  the 
peoDle  In  their  own  oountrtae  run  their 
own  oountrtea.  That  ii  aU  we  want  and 
I  bdlere  we  have  that  today. 

We  will  be  offering  an  amendment 
that  would  eetabllah  that  concept 
today.  It  was  created  In  the  Intelll- 
foice  Committee.  It  has  been  kept 
•live  because  of  the  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration, support  of  Members  on 
the  malwlty  side  of  the  aisle,  support 
of  Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle. 
and  If  we  really  want  to  end  the  hostll- 
Itlea.  If  we  really  want  to  get  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table  and  solve  this  problem 
without  any  further  bloodshed,  then 
let  us  go  with  this  compromise  that 
has  basliT"y  been  agreed  to  by  at  least 
some  of  the  leadership. 

Let  us  put  our  amendment  Into  this 
bOl  and  then  we  will  pass  HJl.  2700 
because  we  believe  HJL  2760,  when 
amended  by  this  amendment  will 
bring  about  the  negotiations  that  will 
resolve  theee  ccmfUcts  In  Central 
America  peacefully. 

Mr.  RTTTCR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  am  now 
happy  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvaida. 

Mr.  HITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  norlda  for  yielding  and  I  thank 
ttim  for  his  very  eloquent  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  my  friend.  Mr.  Hamxl- 
TOB.  whether  or  not  he  believes  that 
the  covert  operation  whk:h  he  kept  re- 
ferring to  In  a  derogatory  way,  wheth- 
er he  believes  that  covert  aaslstanoe 
should  be  translated  to  overt  aaslBt- 
ance  to  those  very  same  people  who 
are  fighting  inside  Nicaragua? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  TOUNG  of  Florida.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  The  bill  makes 
provision  for  funds  to  help  friendly 
countries.  The  key  question  is  whether 
«r  not  the  country  would  permit  us  to 
operate  to  that  coimtry. 

Nicaragua  does  not  want  us  there. 
We  ought  not  to  be  there. 

Honduras  wUl  permit  us  to  be  thero. 
It  is  perfectly  all  right  for  us  to  be 
there. 

Mr.  RITTKR.  I  guess,  if  the  gentle- 
man wUl  yield  further,  the  question 
was  would  the  gentleman  from  Indl- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Touho) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fnnn 
Georgia  (Mr.  Fowloi). 
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Mr.  FOWUat  Mr.  cnialrman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  legislation  offered 
Jointly  by  the  Intelllgenoe  Committee 
and  the  P^r^lgn  Affairs  C(munlttee  for 
the  following  reasons: 

The  United  States  policy  in  Nicara- 
gua is  not  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  is  unques- 
tionably undercutting  the  efforts  of 
our  allies  in  Central  America  who 
have  asked  us  to  cease  our  military  in- 
vasion of  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

Colombia,  one  of  the  largest  and  few 
democracies  In  our  hemisphere,  has 
asked  us  to  stop  because  it  is  not  work- 
ing and  is  working  against  our  hemi- 
sphere's interests  In  controlling  hostUe 
influences. 

The  Venesuelans  have  asked  us  to 
atop.  The  Mexicans  have  asked  us  to 
stop.  The  CosU  Rlcans  have  asked  us 
to  stop. 

Our  Western  European  allies  have 
asked  us  to  stop.  The  Australians  have 
asked  us  to  stop. 

The  only  countries  that  I  know  of 
who  are  In  support  of  the  U.S.  policy 
in  Nicaragua  are  the  Governments  of 
El  Salvador.  Honduras,  and  Mrs. 
Thatcher  in  Great  Britain. 

Second,  the  purpose  with  which  this 
action  was  undertaken  had  the  back- 
ing of  the  Congress  because  it  was  pre- 
mised on  arms  interdiction. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  leaks  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
YouHO),  described  In  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning  from  administration 
officials— they  could  not  have  come 
from  the  Congress  because  we  have 
not  been  briefed  on  any  new  propos- 
al—but if  we  are  to  believe,  and  I  know 
not  whether  it  is  true,  the  story  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  that  a 
new  policy  is  being  undertaken  by  this 
administration,  it  excludes  according 
to  the  news  report,  any  mention  of 
arms  interdiction  and  again  changes 
the  policy  and  thrust  of  our  Govern- 
ment by  increasing  this  armed  inva- 
sion of  Nicaragua. 
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My  time  is  short.  If  you  want  pre- 
ventive action,  as  we  all  do.  If  we  want 
to  eliminate  hostile  Influences  in  our 
hemisphere,  if  we  want  to  contain  this 
communism,  for  goodness  sakes.  can 
we  not  do  it  in  cooperation  with  our 
allies  in  our  hemisphere  who  are 
pleading  with  us  to  cease  this  unilater- 
al military  interventionlsm  and  work 
with  them  to  eliminate  hostile  influ- 
ences and  have  a  coordinated  policy 
that  will  contain  communism  and 
allow  us  to  seise  the  opportunities  for 
negotiation  and  working  together  that 
will  bring  an  end  to  subversion  and 
war  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  very 
brief  question? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much.  I.  like  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  would  certainly  desire 
to  have  solutions  from  within  the 
countries  and  we  have  heard  about  the 
Contadora  naUons.  the  Linowits-Plasa 
report. 

The  front  page  of  the  New  York 
Times  today  suggests  that  in  an  inter- 
view with  the  Cuban  Associate  De- 
fense Foreign  Minister  that  C^iba  has 
indicated,  as  of  yesterday  at  least,  that 
it  would  not  withdraw  its  troops  from 
Nicaragua  despite  the  fact  that  It 
would  seek  to  have  some  areawlde  ne- 
gotiations with,  we  would  think,  the 
C^ontadora  group. 

The  cniAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  FowiiR). 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Let  me  answer  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  in  this  way. 
It  is  a  good  question. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States 
must  deal  with  the  Communists  all 
the  time.  We  are  presently  engaged  in 
at  least  Ave  different  areas  of  negotia- 
tions with  the  Sovieta.  We  are  contem- 
plating selling  computer  parts,  some 
with  military  dimensions,  to  the  Chi- 
nese Communists.  We  negotiate  with 
Cuba,  a  major  sanctuary  of  commu- 
nism for  20  years  in  our  hemisphere, 
about  highjacking,  and  emigration 
matters.  Can  we  not  do  the  same  in 
Central  America  in  an  effort  to  resolve 
a  very  dangerous  situation? 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  CHiairman.  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

Virginia.  

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  H.R.  2760.  a  biU  that  is  fraught 
with  mischief.  It  has  two  sections  and 
both  of  them  are  flawed. 

I  will  take  a  moment  Just  to  review 
what  I  said  in  the  secret  session  last 
week  about  the  second  section  first. 

The  committee  bill  calls  for  $60  mil- 
lion to  be  spent  over  the  next  2  years 
for  arms  interdiction,  weapons  going 
from  Nicaragua  to  the  guerrillas  in  El 
Salvador  or  other  countries  on  their 
frontier. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  man 
who  is  best  able  to  give  us  a  categori- 
cal sUtement  on  this,  has  assiu^  us 
that  the  cost  for  the  first  2  years  Is 
not  going  to  be  $80  million:  it  is  going 
to  be  $400  miUion.  That  does  not  in- 
clude expendables.  It  does  not  take 
Into  account  the  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  American  military  personnel 
who  will  t)e  required;  they  will  be 
placed  in  a  perilous  situation. 

It  does  not  even  assure  us  that  we 
are  going  to  succeed  in  sea  and  air 
interdiction,  and  yet  this  is  what  this 
bill  promotes.  The  measxu*  is  ill-con- 
ceived. It  has  been  thrown  together. 
The  framers  tell  you  that  it  is  a  shel- 
ter from  further  Involvement  in  Cen- 
tral America.  I  submit  to  you  that  the 


effect  of  it  is  going  to  be  Just  the  oppo- 
site. 

Let  me  turn  now  for  a  few  minutes 
to  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  that 
portion  of  it  cutting  off  covert  al(L 

At  the  end  of  last  April,  five  of  us 
from  the  Intelllgenoe  Committee  flew 
down  to  Central  America  and  visited 
the  three  principal  capitals.  Teguci- 
galpa. Managua,  and  San  Salvador.  I 
think  what  impressed  me  more  than 
anything  else  was  the  opportunity  to 
meet,  firsthand.  Dr.  Suazo,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Honduras. 

I  think  all  of  us  in  traveling  around 
the  world  and  meeting  people  are  im- 
pressed by  the  same  characteristics 
and  the  same  virtues  that  we  seek  in 
our  own  country.  And  I  found  them  in 
Dr.  Suazo.  a  simple  country  doctor, 
who.  in  very  eloquent  terms,  spoke  of 
trying  to  save  his  country,  and  the  as- 
sistance that  he  needed.  He  is  not  part 
of  the  landed  aristocracy,  nor  from 
the  military  caste,  but  the  kind  of 
person  that  you  and  I  go  home  and  oc- 
casionally see  in  our  own  home  dis- 
tricts. Dr.  Magana.  in  San  Salvador, 
was  a  banker,  not  a  politician,  strug- 
gling to  keep  his  little  country  afloat 
from  the  destruction  that  is  being 
wrought  by  the  Marxist  guerrillas. 

All  of  us  know  this:  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas betrayed  the  revolution  that 
overthrew  Somoza;  that  they  have 
broken  all  the  promises  that  they 
made  to  the  OAS;  free  elections,  free 
press,  and  a  free  church. 

I  was  impressed  by  Miguel  Bolanos. 
the  young  Nicaraguan  who  defected  to 
this  country  Just  a  few  months  ago, 
who  was  in  the  Nicaraguan  Intelli- 
gence Service.  He  was  recruited  in  Ma- 
nagua into  the  Intelligence  Service  in 
1979  and  was  told  at  the  outset  that 
the  No.  I  enemy  is  the  United  States. 

They  rejected  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers that  were  offered;  they  have  ac- 
cepted 8,000  Cubans,  to  say  nothing  of 
East  Germans  and  Russians.  No  one 
can  guarantee  that  the  FDN  will  suc- 
ceed in  forcing  the  Sandinistas  to 
change  their  ways,  but  I  know  what 
the  consequences  are  going  to  be  if  we 
cut  off  covert  assistance.  We  will 
create  a  privileged  Marxist  sanctuary 
in  Central  America,  safe  from  outside 
pressure,  free  to  threaten  its  neigh- 
bors. 

I  recall  the  words  of  Dr.  Suazo  that 
Sunday  afternoon:  "America  taught  us 
to  love  democracy  and  freedom  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  in  1776;  you  inspired 
the  wars  of  liberation  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Now  that  system  is  threatened,  so 
you  are  morally  committed  to  help, 
and  from  a  practical  standpoint  of 
view,  you  have  to  do  so  for  your  own 
security." 

I  tell  you  that  for  a  generation  and 
more,  we  have  tolerated  the  presence 
of  an  alien  ideology  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, we  have  seen  the  mischief  it 
has  caused  in  Africa,  in  the  Caribbean. 
Now,  like  a  loathsome  leech,  it  has  fas- 


tened itself  on  this  continent.  This  bill 
permits  It  to  fester  undisturbed,  safe 
to  consolidate  its  oppression,  safe  to 
carry  out  subversion  against  its  neigh- 
bors without  fear  of  reprisal,  safe  from 
the  reckoning  forces  of  freedom  that 
it  fears. 

I  have  sat  in  this  Hoiise  for  nearly  15 
years  and,  like  many  of  you,  always 
conscious  of  those  who  have  preceded 
us  here,  mindful  of  the  moments  when 
they  confronted  a  challenge  to  our  se- 
curity and  our  vital  interests.  And  I 
ask  myself,  what  verdict  would  they 
pass  upon  us,  their  successors.  If  we 
abide  this  BCarxist  iniqultousness  on 
the  body  of  our  continent?  Worse, 
what  will  be  the  verdict  of  those  who 
follow  us  when  the  consequences  of 
our  action  bear  the  bitter  fruit  of 
Marxist  triumph  throughout  all  of 
Central  America,  and  we  are  swept  by 
the  tide  of  refugees  who  will  inimdate 
our  shores? 

I  do  not  expect  to  be  here  then,  nor 
will  any  of  you,  but  I  do  not  vrant  my 
name  sullied  with  the  irrefutable 
charge  that  I  lost  Central  America. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  C::HAIRMAN.  The  C^hair  would 
like  to  state  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bolams)  has  7V^ 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robihsom)  has  8 
minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robimsoh). 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodlimg). 
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Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
long  before  it  became  politically  popu- 
lar to  be  opposed  to  covert  activity  in 
Nicaragua,  I  indicated  to  the  adminis- 
tration my  concern,  long  before  any 
staff  member  encouraged  me  to 
become  involved  in  something  that  v>- 
peared  to  be  politically  popular.  And 
even  before  I  Joined  the  Intelligence 
Committee.  I  thought  perhaps  the  ad- 
ministration was  going  beyond  what  it 
was  we.  in  the  Congress,  indicated 
they  could  do. 
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I  should  not  have  believed  that,  if  I 
had  been  paying  a  little  more  atten- 
tion to  what  was  going  on  during  the 
debate  on  the  Boland  amendment,  be- 
cause, as  our  minority  leader  on  our 
committee  indicated  in  his  remarics,  it 
was  the  House  that  day  who  voted 
down  a  proposal  which  would  have 
denied  funds  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  military  activities  in  or  against 
Nicaragua;  not  the  administration,  it 
was  the  House. 

It  was  the  House  that  voted  down  a 
proposal  which  would  have  denied 
funds  to  groups  or  individuals  known 
by  the  United  States  to  have  the 
intent  of  overthrowing  the  Nicaraguan 


Government.  Again  not  the  admlnla- 
tratlon.  It  was  the  House. 

So  I  should  have  realized,  before  I 
got  on  the  committee,  that  what  we 
voted  on  that  day  really  went  far 
beyond  what  many  of  us  thought  it 
did.  And  after  reading  the  transcripts, 
after  reading  the  give-and-take  of  the 
chairman  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Yoxmo),  for  instance,  and 
others  on  that  committee,  there  was 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  go  beyond  what 
they  were  to  go,  but  could  have  gone 
much  farther,  according  to  the  history 
involving  the  Boland  amendment. 

But  today  I  am  concerned  about  sev- 
eral things.  First  of  all.  It  was  we  who 
now  have  encouraged  the  activity  that 
is  going  on  in  Nicaragua.  L  too,  look 
forward  to  that  hopeful  coalition  that 
we  can  bring  about  that  will  bring  us 
out  of  this,  without  the  kind  of  action 
that  is  proposed  in  GLR.  2760. 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  perhaps 
during  this  debate  which  possibly  will 
give  us  an  opportimlty  to  make  sure 
that  this  admlitistratlon  does  exactly 
what  many  thought  we  were  doing 
when  we  adopted  the  Boland  amend- 
ment. And  it  will  be  tied  so  tightly 
that  interdiction  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  done.  And  the  review  by  our 
committee  and  others  will  be  at  least 
every  3  months. 

I  would  merely  dose  by  saying  that 
my  real  concern  about  Hit.  2760,  I 
suppose,  would  be  included  in  the 
question  that  I  would  ask.  and  that 
question  would  be:  If  the  loud  voices 
in  America  today  do  not  support 
people  from  other  countries  doing 
something  in  a  covert  manner,  how  in 
the  world  do  we  expect  those  same 
loud  American  voices  to  do  something 
overtly  which  could  include  the  use  of 
American  yoimg  men? 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Stump). 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is 
a  very  serious  and  growing  threat  to 
democracy  and  freedom  in  Central 
America.  Unrest  that  close  to  our 
border  concerns  me;  but  what  con- 
cerns me  even  more  is  the  fact  that  In 
passing  this  bill,  we  will  be  restricting 
our  ability  to  deal  with  that  threat. 

The  terrorism  and  insurgency  in  El 
Salvador  is  being  supported  and  sup- 
plied by  Soviets  and  Cubans  throu^ 
Nicaragua.  Without  this  influx  of 
arms  and  leadership,  the  guerrillas  in 
El  Salvador  would  cease  to  be  a  signifi- 
cant factor. 

0\ir  foreign  policy  must  reflect  our 
willingness,  at  any  cost,  to  defend  our 
freedom  and  democracy,  and  to  lend 
our  assistance,  when  asked,  to  those 
countries  who  are  either  trying  to  pro- 
tect an  existing  democratic  govern- 
ment or  establish  one. 

In  the  case  of  Central  America,  our 
actions  are  based  yxpoa  a  request.  It  Is 
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not  a  requait  that  can  be  deHnad  in 
doDan:  It  te  a  requait  baaed  upon  a 
bellaf    tn    democracy.    The 

„^^..jj  jn mtir  Oovanunent  of 

I  Salvador.  wfaMi  held  free  electlone 
..jt  year,  haa  recpMated  our  aariatanoe 
to  ytop  the  flow  of  terrorioD  and  armi 
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It  to  not  oar  action  which  threaten! 
the  ■eeortty  and  ■tabUity  of  the 
nglan.  Rather,  it  to  the  predatory 
nature  of  the  Sovleta.  The  terrortota 
have  mrvlved  ao  far  becauae  the 
CubaiM  have  cooaoHdated  factions. 
nppovted  and  trained  them  for  one 
pufpoae  to  gain  power  to  deatroy  de- 
mocracy, no  matt—  what  the  coat. 

■■liihiiMwi  with  the  SovleU  and 
Cuban  to  that  thay  do  not  allow  aodal 
and  eeonomlB  problems  to  be  cured  by 
^jlffftVfff*!  eoBUtromtoe,  or  democratic 
refonna.  They  install  one-party  Mam- 
toiredmea. 

Thto  bill  will  unllatermlly  limit  the 
range  of  our  response.  Thto  could  ac- 
cderate  the  need  for  further  military 
■■litsnrr  which  to  exactly  what  the 
pcopooenta  of  thto  lecislatlon  say  they 
want  to  avoid. 

We  must  support  the  Oovemment  of 
B  Salvador.  That  elected  Oovem- 
ment, irtilch  was  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported by  the  votes  of  Its  dttaens. 
stands  between  the  democratic  govern- 
ments of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
a  growing  SovletOiban  bridgehead 
whldk  threatena  ua  aU.  Thto  Congress 
should  give  bipartisan  support  to  stop- 
ping the  SovletOiban  interference  to 
thto  hemisphere  before  they  destroy 
aU  traces  of  democracy  in  our  own 
backyard. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yldd  3  mlnutea  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  OaAint). 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
we  have  here  to  not  a  choice  between 
covert  aid  and  overt  aid.  we  have  a 
policy  which  to  clearly  workiitg 
ttiiwiiyh  growing  support  for  the  anti- 
government  forces  in  Nicaragua,  grow- 
ing ability  to  disrupt  Nlcaraguan  Oov- 
emment aeUvltiea  in  supplying  arms 
fmrf  supplying  coordination  to  the 
rebeto  In  El  Salvador.  We  are  here  de- 
bating because  our  policy  to  a  success. 

We  have  in  contrast  to  that  success- 
ful policy  a  propoaal  to  try  to  isolate 
Nicaragua  to  provide  ever  mounting 
aid  to  Its  n^ghbors  to  put  up  waUs  on 
their  borders  with  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  tried  that 
policy  before.  In  Vietnam,  we  tried  to 
seal  South  Vietnam's  borders  and  we 
had  600.000  combat  troops.  We 
bombed  North  Vietnam.  We  bombed 
the  Ho  Chi  MInh  Trail,  but  never  did 
we  effectively  cut  off  the  flow  of  weap- 
oiM  and  troops  into  South  Vietnam. 
We  were  the  masters  of  the  air.  land 
and  sea.  we  expended  millons  of  dol- 
lara  but  we  never  succeeded  in  thto 
tactic 

We  have  an  opportunity  here  to  pro- 
vide assistanoe  to  thoae  who  are  fight- 


ing for  their  freedom  and  to  use  their 
effort  to  Interdict  the  flow  of  arms 
aimed  at  their  neighbors. 

It  has  been  raised  as  an  obJecti<m 
here  that  some  of  these  freedom  filt- 
ers in  Nicaragua  may  think  they  are 
working  to  overthrow  the  government. 
That  to  not  our  objective  in  Central 
America.  Is  not  our  position  similar  to 
that  of  the  French  during  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution? 

LooUng  at  the  portrait  of  Lafayette 
that  hangs  here  in  the  House  Cham- 
ber. I  recall  that  the  French  objective 
tn  the  American  Revolution  was  to  en- 
courage us  to  Ue  down  British  troops 
here  in  the  Americas  even  though  our 
own  chief  interest  was  in  fighting  for 
our  freedom. 

I  see  only  a  problem  here  in  seman- 
tics. We  are  interested  in  disrupting 
the  supply  of  arms  that  tend  to  spread 
the  flow  of  communism  into  El  Salva- 
dor. Those  who  are  fighting  in  Nicara- 
g\ia  are  fighting  for  the  freedom  of 
their  country.  I  see  no  contradiction.  I 
see  a  dear-eut  policy  and  a  choice  for 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  IV^  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
fran  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rrrm). 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  reiterate  a  point  that  I 
tried  to  bring  out  with  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  HAMH-Toa). 

Thto  to  not  a  question  of  overt  versus 
covert  aid.  Both  overt  and  covert  aid 
woiild  be  denied  to  those  fighting 
inside  Nicaragua.  Who  are  those 
people?  The  opposition  to  their  efforts 
say  they  are  Somosistas.  Tou  can 
count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  So- 
moaista  leadership  out  of  the  thou- 
sands of  people  fighting.  The  FDN 
fighting  in  the  north,  the  Mlsldto  In- 
dians fighting  internally  and  Eklen 
Pastore.  formerly  Commandante  Zero, 
fighting  along  the  Costa  Rican  border. 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment  of  who 
these  people  are  and  are  they  not 
more  reflective  of  the  goato  of  the 
Sandlnlsta  revolution  than  for  exam- 
ple, Sandlnlsta  Interior  Minister 
Tomas  Borge.  Borge.  it  turns  out  has 
been  linked  romantically  with  Bianca 
Jagger.  In  a  press  conference  earlier 
thto  moming,  a  defector  from  the  Nlc- 
araguan secret  police.  Miguel  Bolanos 
menUoned  that  Bianca  Jagger  lived  in 
a  house  provided  for  her  by  Borge  and 
drove  one  of  Borge's  "many  Merce- 
des." He  also  told  ua  how  Bianca 
Jagger  was  here  on  Ci^iitol  Hill 
Inter- 
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viewed  by  certain  staff  people  of  the 
Intelligcsice  Committee.  When  was  Bo- 
lanos interviewed  by  those  same  cer- 
tain staff  {>eople?  When  was  Stedman 
Fagotti,  the  leader  of  the  Misklto  Indi- 
ans interviewed  by  those  people?  Why 
have  these  staff  members  not  been  lis- 
tening to  the  people  who  are  fighting 
Sandlnlsta  opprenion  and  who  would 


suffer  from  the  cutoff  of 

as  opposed  to  a  sometime  swain  of  the 

Nlcaraguan  secret  police  chief. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Roam- 
soii)  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
my  remaining  time  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man fixHn  Texas  (Mr.  Wxight). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wriobt)  to  recog- 
nised for  IVt  minutes. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  take  thto  time  to  comment 
about  some  of  the  changing  percep- 
tions of  the  United  SUtes  that  I  have 
seen  occur  throughout  our  hemiqihere 
and  then  to  describe,  in  general  terms, 
an  amendment  that  I  shall  offer  to- 
morrow in  an  attempt  to  provide  a 
new  and  needed  dimension  to  thto  bllL 

Bsirirally  the  amendment  I  shall 
offer  will  recognise  the  breaches  of 
international  law  and  of  the  Organisa- 
tion of  American  States  Charter  which 
have  been  committed  by  the  Sandl- 
nlsta government  in  Nicaragua.  The 
amendment  will  call  upon  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  to  recon- 
vene its  foreign  ministers  meeting  and 
to  resume  Its  monitoring  of  the  behav- 
ior of  the  Sandlnlsta  government 
toward  its  neighbors. 
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Let  me  say  Just  a  word  with  respect 
to  the  way  In  which  we  have  been  per- 
ceived throughout  the  hemtophere.  I 
have  seen  it  change  throughout  my 
adult  life.  I  have  seen  It  change  for 
the  good  and.  more  recently,  I  have 
seen  it  change,  unfortunately,  for  the 
bad. 

Repeatedly,  in  discussions  with  polit- 
ical leaders  from  countries  throughout 
thto  hemisphere  and  particularly 
those  countries  that  have  dononstrat- 
ed  a  pattern  of  being  friendly  with  the 
United  States.  I  have  become  aware  of 
a  growing  apprehension  that  the 
United  States,  in  our  seal  to  achieve 
what  we  conceive  as  right,  to  attempt- 
ing to  imprint  our  will  upon  the  entire 
hemisphere.  Thto  to  the  thing  that 
people  resent. 

Most  of  those  that  I  talked  with 
from  Latin  American  countries  agree 
that  we  have  a  right  to  be  in  El  Salva- 
dor, and  generally  they  agree  with 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  hi  El  Salva- 
dor at  the  invitation  of  the  Oovem- 
ment of  that  country. 

Most  of  them  have  been  deeply  disil- 
lusioned by  the  breach  of  promises 
and  the  betrayal  of  the  goato  of  their 
revolution  by  the  Sandlnlsta  forces 
which  have  come  to  power  In  Nicara- 
gua. They  have  been  appalled  by  Ni- 
caragua's attempt  to  export  its  revolu- 
tion elsewhere  In  the  hemisphere. 

But  most  of  them  very  strongly  dis- 
agree with  what  we  are  doing  in  Nica- 
ragua. They  see  our  financing  of  the 


military  intervention  there  as  a  funda- 
mental betrayal  of  all  that  we  stand 
for.  They  see  us  saying,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  we  are  against  Invading 
other  countrlea  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  they  see  us  invading  another 
country.  They  see  us,  on  the  oat  hand, 
preaching  local  nonviolent  self-deter- 
mination and.  on  the  other  hand,  they 
see  us  trying  to  impose  our  will  by 
force  through  surrogates  upon  an- 
other country. 

They  regard  thto  as  a  violation  of 
the  Organisation  of  American  States 
charter.  As  a  matter  of  plain  fact.  I 
think  it  to,  because  what  we  have  done, 
quite  frankly— and  let  us  be  honest 
with  ourselves— has  been  to  finance  an 
invasion  from  outside  of  a  sovereign 
country. 

Now.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  policies 
of  that  country,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  most  of  the  people  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica do.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  dl8i4>- 
proval  confers  upon  us  the  right  to 
invade  their  country.  And  that  to  the 
way  we  are  being  seen. 

In  Venezuela  last  week,  the  heads  of 
six  Andean  states  gathered  to  com- 
memorate the  bicentennial  of  the 
birth  of  Simon  Bolivar,  the  liberator 
of  South  America.  While  critical  of 
(Xiba  and  Nicaragua  for  their  role  in 
fomenting  insurrection  in  the  hemi- 
sphere, they  expressed  grave  concern 
over  the  increasing  role  of  the  super- 
powers, in  which  they  very  clearly  in- 
clude us,  who  think  that  they  have  a 
mission  to  reconstitute  Latin  America 
in  their  own  image. 

The  Venesuelan  Congress,  only  last 
Friday,  in  a  coimtry  which  has  consist- 
ently supported  us  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, passed  a  resolution  deploring 
the  decision  of  the  United  States  to 
deploy  a  naval  task  force  toward  the 
coast  of  Central  America. 

Our  acts  in  Nicaragua,  the  so-called 
covert  acts  which  are  not  covert  at  all. 
in  equipping  and  financing  and  main- 
taining some  12.000  troops  in  Nicara- 
gua, to  regarded  throughout  Latin 
America  as  a  reckless  invasion.  It 
frightens  them.  They  think  it  to  a  time 
bomb  that  to  going  to  set  off  a  confla- 
gration throughout  the  Hemisphere. 

They  believe  that  It  not  only  to  un- 
lawful under  the  Organisation  of 
American  States  charter;  they  also  be- 
lieve It  to  counterproductive.  They  be- 
lieve that  it  sets  the  Sandinistas  only 
more  firmly  in  their  tra^s  and  gives 
them  a  rallying  cry  to  whip  up  the 
emotional  nationalistic  fervor  of  their 
people  against  what  they  see  as  a 
Yankee  invasion. 

In  1980.  shortly  after  the  Sandinis- 
tas took  power,  I  was  in  Nicaragua.  All 
the  billboards  were  heralding  their  at- 
tempt to  try  to  popularise  literacy, 
"Alphabetisadon  es  Ubertad"— Uter- 
acy  to  freedom. 

I  was  down  there  1  year  ago.  All  of 
the  billboards  I  saw  trumpeted  their 
hatred   and   disdahi   for   the   United 


States  and  appealed  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  people  against  what  they  called 
Yankee  imperialism. 

That  to  what  I  have  seen  h^pening 
there  in  the  last  2  years.  And  let  us 
face  it,  there  are  some  precedents  for 
their  concern  when  they  say  we  are 
trying  to  invade  and  control  their 
country  from  outside. 

In  the  last  century,  an  American 
f  ree-booter  named  William  Walker  did 
exactly  that.  He  organized  a  private 
army  and  installed  himself  as  the  em- 
peror of  Nicaragua.  Earlier  in  this  cen- 
tury, from  1912  until  1933  when  it  was 
ceased  by  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt. American  troops  occupied  Nicara- 
gua. They  went  down  there  under  the 
pretense  of  protecting  American  inter- 
ests and  stayed  for  two  decades  in  mili- 
tary occupation  of  another  country. 

Now,  with  thto  historic  backdrop  and 
their  more  recent  recollections  of  the 
events  that  took  place  in  1973  when 
our  CIA  unfortunately,  for  whatever 
reason,  was  involved,  at  first  denying 
and  later  admitting  its  involvement,  in 
the  violent  overthrow  of  the  elected 
Oovemment  of  Salvador  Allende  in 
Chile,  perhaps  we  can  at  least  see 
their  fears  in  perspective.  These 
things  together  make  Central  Ameri- 
can people  extremely  nervous  when 
we  start  deploying  military  forces  in 
that  area  while  financing  troops  inside 
Nicaragua.  They  see  it  as  gunboat  di- 
plomacy, as  saber  rattling,  as  muscle 
flexing.  They  see  it  as  a  policy  of  being 
the  self-appointed  Lone  Ranger,  of 
going  it  alone  and  ignoring  the  orga- 
nized institutions  of  the  hemisphere. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
want  to  reassure  them  and  we  want  to 
renew  the  policy  of  calling  upon  their 
own  institutions,  the  C^ntadora  group 
and  the  Organisation  of  American 
States,  to  perform  those  functions 
that  need  to  be  performed  to  perfect 
and  protect  the  freedom  and  the  liber- 
ty and  the  peace  of  the  hemisphere. 

So  on  tomorrow  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  which  will  add  thto  extra 
dimension.  The  amendment  will  con- 
tain a  congressional  finding  that  the 
Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  has  broken 
its  formal  promises  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.  It  will  call 
upon  that  organization  to  monitor  and 
control  the  future  activities  which 
threaten  peace  in  the  region  and  will 
offer  our  help  in  a  multinational  ap- 
proach.   

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  C^hairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJt.  2760.  and  I  must  ask:  What  to  the 
issue? 

The  interdiction  of  the  flow  of  arms 
into  El  Salvador. 
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We  are  all  supportive  of  efforts  to 
stop  the  flow  of  arms  into  El  Salvador. 
That  to  not  an  issue. 


We  oppose  covert  asslBtance  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Sandl- 
nlsta government.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  a 
vote  of  400  to  0  thto  House  ivokit  on 
that  issue  last  year.  So  that  to  not  an 
issue. 

There  may  be  differences  of  opinion 
on  methods  to  be  employed  to  halt  the 
flow  of  arms  into  El  Salvador.  And  I 
submit,  Mr.  Clhairman,  Members 
would  agree  that  a  sound,  effective 
arms  interdiction  program  to  needed  to 
counter  C^iban  and  Nlcaraguan  efforts 
aimed  at  undermining  the  independ- 
ence of  El  Salvador. 

HJt.  2760  provides  that  program.  It 
authorizes  funds  to  be  provided  overt- 
ly and  openly  in  consultation  with 
friendly  nations  in  the  region. 

Furthermore,  unlike  the  current  op- 
eration in  Nicaragua,  the  provisions  of 
Hit.  2760  are  fully  consistent  with 
U.8.  policy  as  articulated  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

There  are  no  easy  solutions.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  problem  of  Nlcara- 
guan support  for  leftists  rebeto  in  El 
Salvador.  But  what  HJl.  2760  does  to 
offer  a  choice:  Either  we  can  continue 
the  presently  policy,  which  raises  the 
specter  of  U.S.  Interventlonlsm,  or  we 
can  implement  a  program  that  to  con- 
sistent with  the  UJS.  policy  goato  of 
supporting  E3  Salvador's  legitimate 
self  defense  needs  and  encouraging  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  conflict  In 
that  coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman.  HJl.  2760  may  not  be 
perfect,  it  may  not  satisfy  all  our  col- 
leagues, but  in  order  to  achieve  our 
goals,  that  to,  to  interdict  the  arms 
flow  from  Nicaragua  into  El  Salvador, 
and  to  help  stabilise  the  area.  I  urge 
adoption  of  HH.  2760. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  briefly  share  a 
few  personal  thoughts  vrlth  you  about 
Central  America  and  why  I  support 
what  our  country  to  doing  in  that 
nearby  region. 

In  my  years  in  Congress.  I  have 
always  been  proud  of  our  bipartisan 
approach  to  resolving  international 
problems.  When  critical  issuea  faced 
our  country,  both  parties  worked  to- 
gether for  the  common  good  of  our 
great  Nation.  It  disturbs  me  greatly  to 
see  partisanship  develop  on  thto  toaue 
since  it  to  so  criticaL  What  haivoia  in 
Central  America  to  an  issue  of  great 
concern  to  all  of  us  here  today.  It  di- 
rectly affects  our  naUimal  security. 

We  are  not  talking  about  problems 
and  threats  in  distant  regions  of  the 
world.  We  are  dealing  with  a  rairtdly 
developing  situation  Just  aouth  of  our 
border.  Our  neighbors  are  right  now 
under  siege  whether  we  want  to  be- 
lieve It  or  not. 
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Th«  NtanffUADS  are  trylnc  to 
tmpoM  by  fore*  and  intimidation  their 
tonn  of  OommonM  tyranny  on  our 
neightwn  tn  Central  America.  U  left 
uncheckoA  this  aulnrenloD  and  tyran- 
ny will  9read  from  Nlearacua  to  El 
Salvailor  and  aU  the  way  to  Mexico. 
our  nearest  neighbor.  la  there  anyone 
tn  thta  r***"****^  who  wanta  this?  How 
many  more  Poland!  and  Af»tianlatani 
do  we  want?  How  many  more  oountriee 
do  we  want  to  add  to  the  list  of  captive 
natiom? 

Our  proframe  for  n  Salvador  and 
tiie  other  nations  In  Central  America 
have  been  carefully  calibrated  to  ad- 
dnm  that  area's  fundamental  prob- 
lems. Ttoey  have  been  designed  to  deal 
with  the  extenal  threat.  They  have 
been  crafted  to  f orestaU  the  need  to 
we  direct  UB.  force.  They  have  been 
ueatod  to  r**''**'**—  the  oppcntunlties 
for  obtainiiw  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  confUct. 

I  reject  the  argument  that  our  Gov- 
ernment gives  only  Up  service  to  a 
peaeeful  solution  to  the  problems  in 
Central  America.  The  administration 
has  encouraged  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  to  have  a  dialog  with  the  Sal- 
vadoran  guerrillas.  Our  Government 
has  supported  the  peace  efforts  of  the 
Contadora  group  and  dispatched  Spe- 
cial mvoy  Stone  to  that  region  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  peace. 

I  also  believe  that  our  efforts  to  ne- 
gotiate a  solution  are  wmiilng.  Just 
last  week,  a  spokesman  for  the  Sandi- 
nistas nld  that  they  wm  participate  in 
talks  sponsored  by  the  Contadora 
group. 

The  Banifln***"  are  professional 
If M-rtrt-T  ifninif*  revolutionaries  and 
have  turned  Nicaragua  into  a  revolu- 
tionary base.  The  Sandinistas  and 
their  Cuban  and  Soviet  mentors  have 
as  a  goal  the  export  of  the  Nicaraguan 
revolution  to  all  of  Central  America. 
Since  their  early  days  in  power,  they 
rejected  the  peaceful  overtures  of  the 
United  States.  They  took  over  $1%  bil- 
lion in  UJB.  and  Western  economic  as- 
sistance and  pretended  friendship. 
They  promised  the  OAS  free  elections, 
and  a  mixed  economy.  In  reality.  Nica- 
ragua is  becoming  a  sad  clone  of  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  not  deal- 
ing with  a  group  of  amateurs. 

Our  paramilitary  operations  are  but 
one  element  of  our  general  strategy  in 
the  short  term,  they  are  critical  to 
providing  a  shield  for  our  friends 
against  the  destabill^kng  activities  of 
Nicaragua.  America's  covert  action 
program  is  designed  to  disrupt  the 
flow  of  arms  and  equipment  to  the 
Sandinistas'  friends  in  El  Salvador.  By 
its  very  design,  our  covert  program  is 
not  tailored  to  topple  the  Nicaraguan 
Government,  not  trigger  a  border  war 
with  Honduras. 

Our  program  is  designed  to  bring  the 
Nlcaraguans  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  must  Join  in  an  accommodation, 
and  oonvince  the  Nicaraguan  Oovem- 
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ment  that  they  should  stop  meddling 
in  the  affairs  of  others.  Our  Govern- 
ment now  believes  that  the  operations 
of  the  anti-Sandlnlstas  in  the  north- 
em  *««fM»tMfa  and  the  Honduran 
interdiction  efforts  have  reduced  arms 
shipments  by  ground  to  El  Salvador. 

I  strongly  believe  that  America's 
paramilitary  efforts  in  Central  Amer- 
ica are  in  keepbig  with  the  spirit  of 
the  BolaiKl  amendment  That  amend- 
ment prohlblU  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  or  pro- 
voking a  border  war.  America's  efforts 
are  clearly  not  intended  to  create  that 
effect  We  intend  only  to  create  condi- 
tions in  which  Nicaragua  stops  its 
intervention,  returns  to  a  democratic 
course  and  no  longer  threatens  our  se- 
curity and  that  of  our  neighbors. 

Finally,  the  issue  before  us  is  this: 
Are  we  for  or  against  the  President's 
initiatives  to  stop  the  spread  of  com- 
munism in  Central  America?  If  you 
support  our  Nation's  efforts,  then  vote 
against  this  legislation.  Let  us  not  un- 
dermine our  President  in  his  efforts  to 
bring  peace  and  stability  in  the  region. 
ICr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFDELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arlaona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  dis- 
turbing that  there  is  such  partissnshlp 
surrounding  the  issue  of  HJl.  2760  and 
all  of  the  unfortimate  misinformation 
that  is  clouding  the  real  issues  at  stake 
here. 

The  objective  of  this  measure,  say 
its  proponents,  is  to  put  a  halt  to  U.S. 
covert  support  for  those  forces  seeking 
the  overthrow  of  the  Nicaraguan  San- 
dlnlsta  regime.  A  secret  war  is  sup- 
posedly being  conducted  by  the  Ameri- 
can CIA  in  Central  America,  according 
to  bold-face  headlines  in  assorted 
media.  We  must  stop  this  underhand- 
ed Involvement  by  the  United  States, 
say  the  critics,  for  we  have  a  moral 
and  ethical  obligation  to  not  aid  In  the 
overthrow  of  any  government. 

It  is  now  a  highly  partisan  matter, 
with  a  great  deal  of  public  debate,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  our  own  secret  ses- 
sion last  week  was  not  heard  by  the 
American  people. 

Thus,  the  arguments  in  favor  of  this 
measure  are  limited;  its  true  direction 
is  lost  with  the  constant  reminders  of 
Vietnam,  the  choice  and  alleged 
abuses  of  the  CIA.  cries  of  American 
imperialism  and  warlike  tendencies, 
and.  of  course,  the  human  rights  viola- 
tions committed  by  friends  of  the 
United  States.  The  inflamed  rhetoric, 
as  does  this  bill,  strikes  at  the  heart  of 
President  Reagan's  policies  in  Central 
America.  But  It  does  more  than  that: 
It  is  being  used  to  Justify  a  faintheart- 
ed American  policy  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  to  give  in  to  to- 
talitarian Communist  aggressions  in 
our  own  backyard,  and  to  strip  our 
country  of  one  of  the  most  effective 
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options  the  United  States  has  short  of 

sending  troops  to  the  region. 

This  blU's  adoption.  I  believe,  would 
lead  to  hei^tened  military  conflict 
among  the  nations  in  the  region  and 
ultimately  less  freedoms,  less  stability 
and  more  Communist  domination  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  evidence  we  have  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  Soviet  Union,  through 
the  Eastern  bloc.  Cuba  and  now  Nica- 
ragua, is  imquestlonably  behind  the 
systematic  and  persistent  funnellng  of 
heavy  armaments,  military  commands 
and  other  materiel  into  El  Salvador. 
Even  the  administrator's  detractors  do 
not  doubt  this;  the  committee  reports 
written  by  the  majority  acknowledge 
as  much. 

An  unprecedented  military  buildup 
is  taking  place  in  Central  America,  no- 
tably in  Nicaragua,  and  to  the  Com- 
munist terrorists  operating  in  El  Sal- 
vador. How  does  this  biU  attempt  to 
deal  with  that  undeniable  problem? 
By  imposing  strict  and  unilateral  re- 
straint on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

H.R.  2760  tries  to  distinguish  a  dif- 
ference between  "covert  paramilitary 
operations,"  and  "open  assistance"  to 
friendly  countries  in  Central  America, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
first  is  prohibited,  the  latter  aUowed 
and  even  expanded  upon,  with  no 
credible  explanation  as  to  which 
serves  U.8.  objectives  better— our  pri- 
mary objective  being  to  interdict  the 
growing  toniMge  of  weaponry  directed 
out  of  Nicaragua. 

While  rejecting  any  form  of  support 
for  anU-Sandlnista  groups,  whether 
for  the  expressed  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing Nicaraguan  arms  shipments  or  not. 
this  measxu^  requests  t80  million  in 
aid  to  hand  out  to  neighboring  nations 
with  the  same  goal.  Such  assistance 
has  not  been  requested  by  the  "friend- 
ly" imnamed  foreign  nations  alluded 
to  imder  this  proposal. 

One  possible  use  of  these  new  inter- 
diction funds,  as  suggested  in  the  com- 
mittee report  for  H.R.  2760.  is  "barrier 
fencing."  This  would  Involve  the  fenc- 
ing off  of  unknown  miles  of  territory 
to  cordone  off  key  land  supply  routes. 
The  cost  of  such  an  effort,  as  estimat- 
ed in  the  report,  would  amount  to 
$227,000  per  mile.  Without  question- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  such  a  siigges- 
Uon— one  need  only  look  at  the  gaping 
holes  in  our  southern  border  bar- 
riers—the cost  would  far  exceed  our 
(nirrent  support  for  Contras. 

Another  question  to  be  asked  of  the 
committee's  approach  is  to  what 
degree  an  overt  program  will  intensify 
the  hostilities  among  the  participating 
nations.  It  is  a  question  we  cannot 
answer,  or  predict,  because  HJl.  2760 
does  not  attempt  to  look  beyond  the 
immediate  task  of  placing  a  t}an  on  our 
President's  policy. 
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There  are  legal  differences  as  to 
whether  the  Boland  amendment  has 
been  violated  through  the  support  of 
anti-Sandlnlsta  groups.  Critics  of  the 
administration  have  taken  the  view 
that  U.S.-backed  forces  in  Nicaragua 
are  capable  of  overthrowing  the  Sandi- 
nistas, something  that  Sandlnista 
leader  Daniel  Ortega  himself  dis- 
missed over  Managua  radio  this  year. 
The  anti^Sandlnista  groups,  he  said, 
"only  have  a  few  infantiy  weapons 
*  *  *  this  prevents  them  from  carrying 
out  even  medium-scale  milltiury  ac- 
tions on  a  regular  battiefield." 

Wlimlnating  American  options  in 
Central  America  will  not  lessen  hostil- 
ities; it  will  open  the  door  for  a  free- 
reigning  Nlcaraguan-Cuban-based  in- 
surgency throughout  the  entire 
region;  it  removes  an  important  strate- 
gic tool,  and  does  it  without  regard  to 
Communist  behavior  in  the  heart  of 
the  Americas. 

Stripping  the  President  of  a  valuable 
and  effective  means  of  halting  in- 
creased arms  shipments  to  friends  of 
the  United  States  is  not  something 
this  Congress  should  do  if  it  wants  to 
thwart  communism  in  our  own  back- 
yard. HJl.  2760  is  a  prescription  for 
the  death  of  democracy  and  strides 
toward  peace  that  cannot  be  won  with 
the  United  States  in  the  background. 
This  bUl  condemns  American  support 
for  the  hopes  of  its  neighbors  while  at 
the  same  time  offering  an  invitation  to 
pronounced  enemies  of  Western  civili- 
sation. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  issue  hss 
taken  on  partisan  significance.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  this  Congress  is  at- 
tempting to  undermine  the  President's 
role  as  our  Nation's  leader  in  foreign 
policy.  A  disjointed  effort  by  the 
United  States  must  surely  be  greeted 
enthusiastically  in  the  halls  of  the 
Kremlin  and  among  the  Marxist-Com- 
munist elites  in  Havana. 

The  bottom  line  is  whether  this  Con- 
gress Is  willing  to  do  what  is  necessary 
to  tmck  our  friends  in  Latin  America 
and  strengthen  the  hopes  of  the  mil- 
lions who  seek  freedom  from  want  and 
slavery.  HJl.  2760  takes  a  step  back 
from  this  commitment,  and  I  urge  its 
defeat  in  the  House. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Wnss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

BCr.  Chairman,  the  strongest  argu- 
ment for  supporting  this  legislation 
and  for  opposing  covert  action  against 
Nicaragua  appears  in  the  bill  Itself  at 
pages. 

The  finding  by  the  Congress  at  that 
point  says,  and  I  quote: 

In  the  atwenoe  of  a  stote  of  declared  war, 
the  provision  of  inlUt*ry  equipment  to  Indi- 
vldiials.  groupa.  ortantaattons  or  movementa 
■eekinc  to  overthrow  govemmenta  of  coun- 
tries In  Central  America  violates  interna- 
tional treaty  oblicationa.  including  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Charter 


UMI 


of  the  Organisation  of  American  States,  and 
the  Rio  Treaty  of  1»4». 

The  language  of  the  bill  then  goes 
on  to  say  that  these  are  activities  that 
are  engs«ed  in  by  the  governments  of 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua  regarding  El  Sal- 
vador. But  of  course,  that  is  exactly 
what  our  Government  is  doing  in 
regard  to  Nicaragua. 

Nowhere  in  any  of  those  internation- 
al obligations  does  it  say  that  the 
United  States  is  exempted  from  the 
prohibitions;  if  indeed  the  Cubans  and 
the  Nlcaraguans  are  in  violation,  then 
most  certainly  so  is  the  United  States 
of  America. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  not 
apply  a  double  standard  and  say  that 
it  is  terrible  for  the  Cubans  and  the 
Nicaragiians  to  be  in  violation  of  inter- 
national treaties,  but  that  It  is  all 
right  for  the  United  States.  We  have 
always  deplored  so-called  outlaw  lui- 
tions.  We  have  the  opportunity,  by 
adopting  this  legislation,  to  stop  the 
United  States  from  being  an  outlaw 

nation  itself.   

BCr.  BROOMFIELD.  Bdr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lagomarsixo). 

Mr.  LAGOMAR8INO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  debating  U.S.  policy  toward 
Nicaragua  and  covert  assistance  for 
the  Contras.  we  should  keep  in  mind 
the  objectives  of  that  policy  and  the 
results  achieved. 

Our  objectives,  very  clearly,  are  to 
stop  the  Sandlnista  support  for  the 
leftist  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  and  to 
reach  a  negotiated  setUement  for 
peace  in  the  region. 

The  results  have  been  disruptions  in 
the  flow  of  arms  to  El  Salvador  and.  fi- 
nally, last  week,  an  indication  from 
the  Sandinistas  of  a  change  in  ap- 
proach as  indicated  by  their  offer  of 
their  own  peace  plan  for  the  region. 
Although  there  are  some  problems 
with  their  proposal,  the  basic  thrust  of 
the  plan  reflects  many  of  the  same 
concerns  the  United  States  has  ex- 
pressed and  reflects  the  goals  of  the 
Contadora  group. 

The  question  is.  Why  have  the  San- 
dinistas changed  their  position  on  ne- 
gotiations and  the  supply  of  arms  to 
the  conflicting  forces  in  El  Salvador.  I 
submit  it  is  l>ecau8e  of  the  pressure 
they  are  facing  from  internal  opposi- 
tion to  their  regime  and  from  external 
pressure  from  other  nations  in  the 
hemisphere.  It  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take to  change  that  pressure  at  a 
moment  when  there  is  very  positive 
movement  by  the  Sandinistas. 

In  the  debate  to  cut  off  covert  assist- 
ance to  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua, 
there  is  never  mention  of  the  desir- 
ability to  cut  off  assistance  to  the  free- 
dom fighters  in  Afghanistan.  Why  is 
aid  in  the  one  case  acceptable,  but  not 
in  the  other?  In  l>oth  cases  our  nation- 
al security  interests  are  very  much  at 
stake,    and    particularly    in    Central 


America,  we  are  faced  with  a  threat  of 
staggering  proportions. 

The  estimates  of  8  to  10  percent  of 
the  population  of  that  region  condng 
to  the  United  States  as  political  refu- 
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gees  would  overwhelm  the  capacity  of 
the  United  States  to  absorb  that 
number— 600.000  boat  people  from 
Southeast  Asia  cost  the  States  and 
Federal  Government  billions  of  dol- 
lars. Two  million-plus  "foot  people" 
would  be  an  economic  overload  on 
America's  taxpayers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  stick  by  a 
policy  that  is  woriting  and  that  is  more 
cost  efficient  than  any  of  the  alterna- 
tives that  might  be  considered.  The 
cost  of  an  overt  assistance  program  is 
astronomical,  and  the  cost  of  doing 
nothing  would  be  a  price  we  could  not 
even  afford.  So,  our  best  choice  is  to 
continue  the  policy  we  are  undertak- 
ing now. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  HJt 
2760. 

D  1410 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fascsll). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentieman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascsll)  for  yield- 
ing. I  wanted  to  give  Just  a  few  more 
words  of  detail  with  respect  to  what 
my  amendment  that  I  hc4>e  to  offer 
tomorrow  will  accomplish. 

It  wiU  formally  find  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  has  broken  its 
promises  to  the  OAS  and  has  violated 
article  18  of  the  charter  of  the  OAS. 

It  WiU  direct  the  President  to  seek  a 
prompt  reconvening  of  the  foreign 
ministers  of  the  OAS  to  reevaluate  the 
compliance  by  Nicaragua  with  its 
formal  commitmmts  of  July  1979  and 
with  the  charter  of  that  organisation. 

It  will  direct  the  President  to  seek 
prompt  actions  by  the  OAS  to  bring 
about  verifiable  agreements  to  halt 
the  transfer  of  military  equipment  to 
groups  seeking  the  violent  overthrow 
of  governments  and  to  reinforce  the 
principles  of  the  San  Jose  Conference 
of  October  1982. 

It  will  express  our  support  for  multi- 
lateral action  through  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  as  well  as  for 
the  efforts  of  the  Contadora  group. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascsll)  for 
yielding  and  for  allowing  me  to  use 
this  much  of  his  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  leader  for  a  fuller  explana- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

I  took  this  time  to  simply  state  that 
I  voted  against  the  resolution  when  it 
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WH  In  tbe  ComintttM  on  Forslcn  Af- 

kind  of  an  aiMndBwnt  to  It  to  ttoe 
Hktura  of  thai  whksh  the  taaSorUy 
taSw  has  Jurt  outlined.  I  UtetUt 
time  not  to  try  to  «*«»'*«»^*«'^°*' 
becMMe  I  h»»e  more  lenee  than  that. 
Stljurt  thought  Itwo  e«entlalfor 
me  to  let  on  the  record  for  myeelf 
aome  of  my  own  thtoktoc> 

When  I  eKamtoed  the  ta«»e— I 
looked  at  the  hard  work  that  was  done 
by  the  Intemcenoe  Committee  with  re- 
aimrt  to  the  United  States  taklnc  both 
Ttac^  snd  a  moral  position  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  and  once  agato  reooc- 
ntasd  that  we  have  such  a  oommltte^ 
I  saw  all  of  that  as  a  big  plus  for  the 
united  States.  It  Is  bettar  tor  XMm 
country,  when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
kiiMk  of  problems  we  have  to  face 
every  day.  because  It  gives  us  a  focus,  a 
loeetlon  and  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
mijor  issues  of  poMcy  of  this  ktod 
which  heretofore  had  always  been 
burled  somewhere.  So  I  feel  all  of  that 

Is  a  big  plus. 

1  am  not  an  exponent  of  covert  oper- 
•tkms.  I  never  really  thought  such  op- 
ermtloos  worth  too  much.  I  h»ve 
always  fe»  that  you  really  need  to  be 
on  top  of  the  talde  with  your  poUtlcs. 
Your  opposition,  of  course,  has  a  free 
t>^nd  and  can  go  both  overt  and 
covert,  and  It  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference to  them.  They  have  no  legal  or 
moral  restratots. 

But  this  Issue  would  not  be  any 
better  If  the  money  was  placed  to  the 
defense  budget  and  the  action  techni- 
cally called  overt.  The  country  would 
still  be  faced  with  the  same  problem. 
So  It  Is  not  a  question  of  whether  It  1b 
tfrbT'"'*"?  covert  or  technlcaUy  overt. 
The  fact  is  that  we  have  a  poUcy  prob- 
lem that  we  are  trying  to  deal  with.  I 
did  not  see  how  this  blU  did  that 
except  to  a  very  technical  sense,  be- 
cause what  it  did  is.  It  said. 

But  then  It  says  that  we  will  help 
these  frimdly  countries.  I  had  a  prob- 
lem with  that.  The  problem  was  that 
OosU  Rica  is  declared  neutral  to  the 
flghting.  belligerent  on  the  side  of  de- 
mocracy, and  it  has  no  Armr.  and  now 
we  are  going  to  give  them  a  lot  of 
money  to  go  and  do  our  Job  to  toter- 
dlct  the  amw.  and  I  am  not  quite  sure 
how  they  are  going  to  do  that. 

I  suppose  there  was  an  undercurrent 
also  to  my  own  thinking  that  said, 
well,  probably  what  they  would  do.  if 
they  really  want  to  help  us.  is  pay  the 
money  to  seme  way  over  to  the  gueril- 
las to  Nkatragua.  because  aU  money  U 
fungible.  But  the  trouble  with  that  is 
that  there  la  no  covert  "funny  busl- 
nea"  th&t  can  be  done  any  more.  It 
would  be  on  camera  the  next  morning. 
It  is  the  same  way  with  Honduras. 
Honduras  Is  already  a  big  U.8.  trip- 
wire. Now.  what  we  would  propose  to 
do  is  give  it  more  money  to  be  a  bigger 
tripwire,  and  already  those  two  coun- 
tries. Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  are  so 


nervous  that  anything  could  set  them 
off  just  like  that. 

And  now  we  have  got  our  peop^  dl- 
tectly  tovohred  on  the  border,  ^s  is 
the  question:  What  are  we  prepared  to 
do?  Are  we  really  helping  our  position, 
or  are  we  not?  M  we  are  truly  trying  to 
stay  out  of  war,  we  surely  do  not  want 
to  be  building  up  to  Honduras  to 
create  animosity  or  exacerbate  the 
kind  of  animosity  that  already  exlsU 
between  Nicaragua  and  Honduras. 

So.  I  had  a  little  trouble  with  that, 
and  I  thought,  well,  there  is  no  pres- 
sure on  the  Nlcaraguan  Oovemment 
either.  It  is  not  that  we  did  not  give 
them  a  chance,  because  they  were  all 
up  here  and  they  were  all  teUlng  us 
what  good  guys  they  were.  We  PUt 
money  up  for  them.  We  did  aU  ktods 
of  things.  They  ran  all  the  moderates 
out.  They  went  back  on  everything. 
They  refused  to  have  elections,  and  fi- 
nally the  DJB.  Oovemment  cut  off  the 

So  it  was  not  all  one  sided,  although 
I  admit  that  we  have  to  live  down  the 
past  because  we  supported  a  very  cor- 
rupt regime  that  was  highly  repres- 

The  potot  Is  that  there  is  substantial 
Kcponsibility  on  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  to  bring  about  a  resolution 
of  the  dlfflculUes  to  Central  America. 
They  helped  create  the  problem-they 
should  help  solve  It.  We  should  Imme- 
diately test  the  initiative  recently  ad- 
dressed by  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua and  until  such  agreement  is 
reached  we  should  declare  openly  our 
Inference  for  the  principles  laid  down 
to  the  San  Joe*  Conference  and  those 
who  are  fighting  to  Implement  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 

gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr-  Pascell) 

has  expired.  ,  _,  ,j 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

myself  5  mtautes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  Impressed,  as  I 
always  am.  by  the  remarks  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  who  said  that  we  have 
spent  too  much  time  Imprinting  our 
will  on  Central  America.  He  was  never 
more  right.  He  must  have  had  In  mtod 
the  foreign  aid  bill  that  we  have  given 
birth  to  to  our  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  a  bUl  which  has  10  pages  of 
qualifications  that  must  be  met  before 
we  give  any  money  to  bleeding  El  Sal- 
vador. 

We  demand  that  they  dialog  with 
the  opposition  without  preconditions: 
we  demand  that  land  reform  move 
right  along;  we  demand  a  standard  of 
human  rights  that  we  do  not  demand 
of  any  other  coimtry  to  the  world. 

We  are  not  holding  hearings  about 
human  rights  to  Lebanon.  We  do  not 
Impose  a  land  reform  program  on  the 
West  Bank.  We  are  not  concerned 
about  the  use  of  cluster  bombs  to  Leb- 
anon. But  with  respect  to  El  Salvador, 
bleeding  El  Salvador,  we  require  10 
pages  of  qualifications,  and  they  have 
to  meet  a  standard  that  we  Impose  on 
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them,  a  standard  that  we 
nobody  else  to  the  world. 

How  right  the  majority  leader  was. 
That  is  not  gimboat  diplomacy:  that  is 
called  dollar  diplomacy.  When  a  gun- 
boat sails  by.  It  has  a  psychological 
Impact,  but  when  we  withhold  money 
from  a  country  that  has  a  dirty  ctvU 
war  going  on,  we  are  taking  food  off 
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the  table,  we  are  taking  housing  away. 

we  are  taking  security  away. 

The  majority  leader  is  so  right.  We 
do  impose  our  will  on  poor  El  Salvar 

dor. 

Now,  as  to  the  issue  here,  there  are 
two  reasons  cited  to  support  of  cutting 
off  covert  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters 
to  NlcaragiUL  One  is  that  it  Is  not 
working.  I  suggest  that  the  Jotot 
Chiefs  of  Staff  think  it  to  worktog.  I 
suggest  to  the  Members  that  it  has 
been  operative  to  Nicaragua  for  only 
about  a  year,  and  Eden  Paatora  has 
been  to  the  coimtry  since  April  16,  for 
a  mere  3  months. 

I  know  that  we  Americans  prefer  to- 
stant  gratlflcaUon.  We  like  to  push  a 
button  and  get  results.  We  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  oriental 
virtue  of  paUence.  But  I  suggest  that  3 
months  to  not  enough  to  give  Eden 
Pastora.  the  most  charismatic  leader 
of  the  contras.  an  opportunity  to  do 
thtowork. 

D  1420 

So  let  us  not  push  the  buttons.  Let 
us  give  it  a  chance  to  work. 

You  know,  so  much  liberal  guilt  per- 
meates thto  Chamber.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  feel  guilty  not 
helping  the  Mlsklto  Indians  resist 
their  genocide. 

You  know.  Ignorance  to  salvageable, 
but  stupid  to  forever.  Why  grant  a 
sanctuary  to  the  Communist  exporters 
of  subversion  to  Nicaragua?  Why  not 
make  them  pay  a  price  for  what  they 
are  doing? 

One  dubious  achievement,  and  it 
surely  to  dubious,  of  our  recent  foreign 
policy  has  been  our  preoccupation 
with  granting  Immimlty  to  Commu- 
nists all  over  the  world.  Cuba  to  1962: 
at  least  we  got  a  tradeoff  there  when 
we  granted  them  Immunity  from  tova- 
sion.  We  got  rid  of  the  Soviet  mteslles 
from  Cuba.  I  do  not  know  what  we  are 
getting  from  Nicaragua  to  granting  Im- 
munity to  them  and  granting  them 
sanctuary  there. 

I  was  reading  the  Comgussiohal 
rkoro,  and  please  thumb  ba^ 
through  your  old  copies  to  January  27, 
1978,  on  Angola.  Oh.  what  great  read- 
ing that  to.  Some  of  the  same  voices 
here  were  using  the  same  arguments 
there.  "Dont  give  covert  aid  to  the 
freedom  fighters  to  Angola.  It  will 
drive  them  toto  the  arms  of  the  Rus- 


Well,  we  did  not.  We  cut  it  off.  We 
adopted  the  Tunney  amendment. 

By  the  way.  some  of  the  same  voices 
said.  "The  Russians  can't  last  over 
there.  They  are  more  racist  than  the 
Americans.  They  won't  last  long  at  alL 
They  don't  mix  well  with  the  Ango- 
lans. Why.  they  will  be  as  unpopular 
there  as  they  are  to  Mocambique." 

Well,  the  Soviets  are  still  there. 
They  are  sUll  there  and  thto  to  1983. 
but  we  hear  the  same  argument  that 
was  flawed  then  and  it  to  going  to  fail 
mom. 

Now.  why  deny  the  President  the 
option  of  covert  aid  to  Nicaragua?  I 
guess  it  to  how  you  view  the  enemy.  If 
it  was  Hitler,  my  God,  we  glorifled  the 
French  underground,  did  we  not?  We 
did  not  think  they  were  Immoral  or  to- 
decent,  did  we?  We  thought  they  were 
great  people.  We  thought  they  were 
doing  a  great  Job  because  Hitler  was 
the  enemy.  Now  that  it  to  the  Com- 
mandantes  of  the  Sandinistas,  some- 
how it  to  not  Just  gentlemanly  to 
engage  to  covert  activity. 

The  second  reason,  the  sponsors 
offer,  to  that  covert  support  to  not  to 
our  national  toterest;  to  aid  the  poor 
bleeding  Misklto  Indians,  to  suport  the 
efforts  of  Eden  Pastora  and  the  other 
group,  the  FMN  to  there. 

And  what  have  we  got  to  sell  us  thto? 
A  letter  today  from  the  chairman.  Mr. 
BoLAHD,  with  five  distinguished  signa- 
tors— McGeorge  Bundy.  Hto  tenure 
was  1961  to  1966. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Dltooto  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOBiFIELD.  BCr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  additional  mtoutes  to  the  gen- 
tlemanfrom  Dltooto. 

Mr.  HYDE.  There  to  Robert  McNa- 
mara.  1961  to  1968;  Ed  Muskle,  1980  to 
1981:  Dean  Rusk,  1961  to  1969;  Cyrus 
Vance.  1977  to  1980. 

Now.  the  statement  has  no  new  evi- 
dence. It  has  no  new  arguments.  So 
what  to  it?  It  to  what  we  call  a  "resort 
to  authority."  Well,  ttito  to  surprising 
to  me.  because  there  to  a  universal  con- 
sensus among  students  of  totemation- 
al  politics  that  it  was  during  their 
tenure  to  office,  it  was  while  they  ma- 
nipulated the  levers  of  power,  that  the 
strategic  strength,  the  political 
strength,  the  military  strength  of  thto 
coimtry  decltoed.  weakened  down  to 
where  we  are  OuUlver,  tied  down  by 
"UUputlans"  to  Central  America. 

Thto  to  a  universal  consensus  of  aca- 
demics and  practitioners.  It  was  during 
their  years  to  office  that  we  have 
become  an  impotent  spectator  to  the 
spread  of  subversion  to  Central  Amer- 
ica. So  if  they  are  your  authority,  I  am 
not  persuaded,  because  they  gave  us 
years  of  failure,  years  of  strategic  de- 
cltoe,  years  of  paralysto:  so  as  authori- 
ties, I  am  not  persuaded. 

We  have  a  problem  to  EI  Salvador, 
one  of  the  three  democracies:  Costa 
Rica.  Honduras,  and  El  Salvador. 


The  route  charted  for  us  by  the 
theologians  of  the  left  to  the  politics  of 
paralysis,  to  deal  with  thto  problon 
without  going  to  the  source.  If  we  do 
not  go  to  the  source,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  save  country  after  country 
down  there.  It  to  Just  not  going  to 
woriL 

I  suggest  that  we  are  Just  as  moral  to 
resisting  communism  as  we  are  to  re- 
sisting social  injustice  and  poverty  to 
Central  America.  The  only  commodity 
the  Communists  produce,  and  they  do 
thto  well,  I  concede,  to  refugees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  FowLSB). 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

I  Just  wish  the  gentleman  would  tell 
us  what  he  means  by  "going  to  the 
source."  What  to  the  source? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Well.  I  do  not  mean 
what  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  meant. 

lit.  FOWLER.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  gentleman  from  Dltooto  Just  teU  us 
what  he  means  by  "going  to  the 
source."  I  know  what  Seiuitor  Motki- 
HAif  says. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Well,  I  understood  the 
question  and  the  gentleman  did  not 
need  to  repeat  It. 

Now,  the  answer  to  that  by  going  to 
the  source,  I  do  not  mean  what  Sena- 
tor MoTHiHAN  meant,  to  reinstate  the 
embargo  against  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
mean  carrying  the  struggle  to  Nicara- 
gua, so  long  as  they  carry  it  outside 
their  borders.  

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
srield  3  mtoutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Wolfe). 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
very  strong  support  of  the  Boland-Za- 
blockl  bill. 

There  probably  are  few  votes  that 
we  are  going  to  be  casting  to  thto  ses- 
sion of  Congress  more  important  than 
the  one  before  us  now.  In  addressing 
thto  legislation,  of  course,  we  wiU  be  at 
the  same  time  simultaneously  address- 
ing the  broader  question  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  approach  to 
Central  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration offers  to  Central  America 
to  a  quick  fix,  to  the  form  of  a  military 
solution.  That  to  a  qulck-flx  solution 
that  to  the  long  run  will  only  delay 
and  complicate  the  difficult  policy 
choices  we  now  face. 

I  do  not  doubt  American  capability 
to  topple  governments.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  American  military  strength  and 
covert  action  has  the  capability  not 
only  of  toppling  governments  that  we 
see  as  unfriendly,  but  we  also  have  the 
capability,  very  likely,  of  sustaining  to 
power— for  extended  periods  of  time— 
goverrunents  that  would  not  otherwise 
remato  to  power  because  of  an  absence 
of  popular  consensus  withto  their  own 
countries. 


The  question  to  not  whether  we  have 
the  power  to  do  that  ktod  of  thing. 
The  question  really  is.  Does  the  exer- 
cise of  that  ktod  of  power,  to  that  way. 
I>e8t  serve  American  toterests  and  the 
toterests  of  the  region? 

Are  we  really  better  off  today  to 
Guatemala  after  overthrowing  the 
government  to  a  coup  to  1954? 

Is  Chile  a  more  stable  friend  today 
after  10  years  of  Pinochet  whom  we 
supported  to  overthrowing  the  demo- 
cratically elected  government  of  Salva- 
dore  Allende? 

Did  our  country  really  benefit  from 
maintaining  the  Somoza  family  to 
power  to  Nicaragua  for  decades? 
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Did  we  really  benefit  fram  seeing 
the  n.S.  military  occupy  and  control 
Nicaragua  for  two  decades? 

There  to  no  question,  Mr.  Chairman, 
of  our  ciuTabillty  of  exercising  power 
to  a  way  that  can  maintain  govern- 
ments and  destroy  governments.  The 
issue  to.  does  that  serve  American  to- 
terests? And  to  that  ktod  of  action  con- 
stotent  with  American  values? 

Few  Americans  know  much  of  that 
history  that  I  Just  cited,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  to  not  a  history  of  which 
Americans  can  feel  terribly  proud.  But 
there  to  virtually  no  Latto  American 
that  faito  to  recall  that  history.  That 
to  why  when  we  return  to  1983  to  a 
form  of  gunboat  diplomacy— and  that 
to  what  it  is— we  do  nothing  but  per- 
petuate and  recall  those  memories  and 
that  tradition  of  toterventlon  to  the 
totemal  affairs  of  our  Latto  American 
neighbors.  That  to  why  the  illegal 
effort  to  which  we  can  now  engaged— 
the  effort  to  operation  the  Nicaragua 
Government— to  so  counterproductive 
to  the  long  run  and  so  iU-serves  Ameri- 
can national  toterests. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  jrield  2  mtoutes  to  the  gentlonan 
from  Wisconsto  (Mr.  Roth). 

Bftr.  ROTH.  BCr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrieldlng. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  po- 
liticizing of  our  foreign  policy.  I  do  not 
feel  thto  augurs  well  for  our  Nation. 

In  thto  debate,  we  have  looked  at 
ways  to  restrict  the  President's  au- 
thority to  conduct  foreign  affairs. 
Many  to  thto  House  seem  to  believe 
that  the  Congress  should  conduct  for- 
eign policy. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  the  power 
of  Impropriations.  It  to  an  important 
constitutional  power,  but  it  to  not  an 
absolute  authmity  to  control  foreign 
policy. 

We  cannot  conduct  foreign  policy 
without  the  President.  He  to  not  our 
agent  and  we  are  not  hto  servants. 
Thto  Boland-Zablockl  amendment  re- 
jects, as  I  see  it.  the  concept  of  part- 
nership. 
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CMtetady  In  lowign  •Xl»in 
out  Mide  our  partlMn  dlff < 
^!«rk  for  dbiatanm  w  pranounee  ao 
loudly  her*  on  tli«  floor  Free  vao- 
2^  humw  richta.  and  aU  t^ 
otter  prindptas  to  whlefa  «•  Mtaeribe. 

W9  omiiot  hato  4U  BKXtUiimot 

Strto.  II  our  iO«l  ta  a  Mp»«|Jto^  ^SS- 
mant.  than  «•  are  on  the  rl^t  traA. 
What  do  the  proponanU  of  the 
Pffi««A.7iti»w««iki  MUMMtwwnt  beUeve 
baa  Indueed  the  Sandtnlataa  to  re- 
ipondtotheOantadoraproiMaala? 

Doaaany  Menibar  of  the  Houae  be- 
ne** that  the  BanrttnWM  are  not  now 
beinc  f oreed  to  pay  a  price  for  thrtr 
support  of  aid  and  direction  to  the 
niarrfllM  tan  B  Salradorl 

The  aandlntataa  are  beginning  to  un- 
dentand  that  the  United  Statea  will 
extract  a  prtoe  f«r  their  aoreaaive 
Dottelea.  and  It  la  a  price  which  Nleara- 
Kua  cannot  afford.  That  la  why  we  are 
Spenmc  the  door  for  the  Contadora 
group  and  that  la  predaely  why  the 
XTnited  Statea  ahould  maintain  prea- 
lure  on  Nicaragua  by  continuing 
preaent  poUoea  and  ob jectlvea. 

I  would  hope  that  we  In  this  Houae 
ue  an  working  for  the  aame  foreign 
policy  goala.  We  want  to  have  peace 
and  atabOtty  In  Central  America.  We 
arc  not  going  to  have  peace  and  atabU- 
Ity  In  Central  America  If  we  are  dis- 
united and  in  disarray  In  our  own 
country  and  our  own  Oongreaa. 

I  ^h«"fc  we  mwt  apeak  with  one  voice 
and  with  one  goaL 

Mr.  ZABIiOCKL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  mlnutea  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Oabcu). 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  Just  like  to  pick  up  on  the 
theme  put  forth  by  my  malority 
leader,  Jm  Wbiobt.  He  talked  about 
the  ««T»^nu»  mentality  and  how  the 
wtepanto!  oountriea  of  our  hemisphere 
are  looking  at  us  today. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
th«t.  as  a  Hin**"*^.  ■■  1 1*^  ^^^  floor, 
that  in«"y  of  those  nations  have  said 
to  themselves  that  we  have  lost  our 
morality  and  we  have  lost  our  morality 
because.  In  fact,  what  we  have  done  U 
that  we  have  taken  it  upon  ourselves 
to  go  through  the  aame  principles  and 
the  aame  mode  of  operatimis  as  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  the 
Soviet  Oovemment,  who  are  spiritless 
and  who  do  not  understand  morality. 

We  have  found  ourselves  in  the  same 
boat  with  them. 

Just  let  me  say  I  wonder  if  some  of 
my  colleagues  here  who  are  tn  support 
of  this  particular  measure  would  wel- 
come Somoaa  back  or  would  welcome 
Batistf  back.  These  are  the  people 
who  we  And  ourselves  with  today  as 
the  root  cause  of  the  problems. 

We  ended  up  in  a  situation  where  we 
ti«H  a  duly  elected  government  In 
Chile  and  we  took  it  upon  ourselves  to 
yOn  with  the  military  and  we  took  it 


upon  ourselves  to  overthrow  that  gov- 
ernment. ^  . 
I  would  say  to  each  and  every  one  oi 
my  coDeagMfft  that  as  far  as  I  am  oon- 
cemed.  if  we  are  going  to  go  Into  Nica- 
ngua.  let  us  be  open  about  It.  l«t  us 
tell  the  world  we  are  going  In. 

Not  too  long  ago  in  my  office.  I  had 
a  member  of  the  military  of  the  Nlea- 
raguan  Oovemment  ccune  to  see  me.  I 
■aid  to  htatn  very  spedfically  and  very 
dearly  that  as  far  as  I  was  concerned 
our  Oovemment  was  doing  more  to 
belp  the  Leninlst-MarzisU  that  are  In 
control  today  because  what  we  are 
doing  easentlally  Is  we  are  saying  to 
the  world  that  we  as  Americans,  who 
have  always  been  on  the  right  side,  are 
now  going  to  do  the  same  thing  as  the 
Sovieta. 

I  say  that  to  you  because  I  think  it  is 
Important  that  we  understand  that 
the  Nicaraguans  themselves  have 
Ti«Miy  of  their  own  problems  and  there 
are  many  people  in  Nicaragua  who  in 
fact  do  not  want  to  participate  with 
the  8an^iiP'^♦^«  or  with  the  Marxist- 
Leninists,  but  they  have  no  choice 
today  becauae  what  we  are  essentlaUy 
doing  and  aaying  is  that  we  are  threat- 
ening them. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  a  Member  in 
this  Chamber,  regardless  of  who  the 
PKddent  is.  whether  on  the  extreme 
liberal  or  conservative  side,  that  if 
anybody  threatened  our  border  that 
we  would  not  all  band  together  to 
fight  that  enemy,  whoever  that  enemy 
may  be.  That  is  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening In  Nicaragiia  today. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ariaona  (Mr.  McCadi). 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
this  NaUon  is  faced  with  four  opUons 
to  solve  this  problem  In  El  Salvador.  If 
we  agree  we  have  a  vital  stake  in  the 
evenU  that  take  place  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

The  first  option,  of  course,  is  to  give 
up.  stop  all  aid.  and  find  another  line 
of  defense. 

The  second  is  to  declare  an  air  and 
naval  blockade  or  quarantine,  which  I 
do  not  believe  is  poUtically  acceptable 
or  militarily  wise. 

The  third  option  Is  to  Intercept 
weapons  after  they  leave  Nicaragua, 
(ranting  sanctuary  to  the  country  of 
Nicaragxu  to  stop  them  en  route  or 
discover  them  once  they  are  in  place 
in  El  Salvador. 

Th3  fourth  option  is  what  we  are 
doing  now.  which  Is  to  assist  those 
people  who  are  striving  for  the  en- 
forcement of  democratic  rights  which 
were  promised  them  by  the  SandinlsU 
government  and  promised  to  the  GAS. 
I  was  Interested  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Intelligence  Committee  said  he 
would  be  ready  to  pay  whatever  it 
takes  in  order  to  enforce  Interdiction 
while  granting  sanctuary  to  Nicara- 
gua. 


In  the  Vietnam  war.  a  similar  coat  of 
over  $3  billion  in  then-year  dollars,  did 
not  have  a  single  bit  of  success,  nor 
does  that  kind  of  operation  ever  do  so. 

I  am  unaware  of  any  military  exper- 
tlae  on  the  Intelligence  C^ommlttee  or 
F\>nign  Affairs  Committee  that  has 
found  a  way.  a  new  way  of  interdicting 
without  the  uae  of  Amolcan  soldiers. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  that 
of  Secretary  Weinberger  who  said: 

Otven  the  Umltcd  reaouroea  of  friendly 
Central  American  naUons  and  their  abort- 
•ce  of  trained  pemnnel.  an  tntenUctioo 
procram  of  tlUa  maanlt^MW  would  certainly 
require  extensive  deployment  of  UA  per- 
•onnel  to  tbe  area. 

My  amendment  to  delete  the  $M 
million  which  U  In  the  Boland-Za- 
blockl  bill  will  be  brought  up  I  hope, 
and  I  believe  that  the  worst  thing  we 
could  do  is  to  get  ourselves  into  an- 
other situation  where  American  troops 
would  be  involved. 

Perhaps  Bianca  Jagger  could  come 
up  with  some  resoluUon  to  this 
present  program,  we  are  being  asked 
to  provide  small  amounts  of  money  to 
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people  who  want  to  fight  and  if  we  do 
not  give  these  arms  and  assistance  now 
we   may   give  them  American  blood 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  McCloskst). 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  the 
Boland-Zablocki  resolution,  and  par- 
ticularly wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hamiltom)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  WaioHi). 

I  would  note  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  WaiOHT)  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head  when  he  said  we  are  not 
talking  about  an  irritant,  a  minor  Item 
in  Nicaragua,  but  what  it  actually  does 
is  constitute  an  outright  invasion. 

We  have  militarily  supported  about 
10.000  people  In  that  area  now  In  a 
country  of  4  million  people.  If  we  were 
to  be  facing  the  same  thing  in  the 
United  States  It  would  be  possibly  the 
equivalent  of  500.000  people  In  the 
Southwest,  hardly  a  minor  Item. 

I  would  also  note  as  these  ideologies 
clash  I  think  probably  one  of  the  main 
things  we  can  be  concerned  about  is 
what  happens  to  the  actual  people 
who  are  at  the  bottom,  the  people  and 
the  peasanu  of  these  particular  coun- 
tries, as  they  are  faced  with  the  re- 
■ulU  of  our  policies.  .^  ,.^     .. 

With  that  in  mind  I  would  like  to 
relate  a  few  comments  I  received  re- 
cently from  the  superior  general  of 
the  MaryknoU  Order.  Father  James 
Noonan. 

a  1440 

He  wrote  to  me  In  part: 
1   am   deeply   concerned  by  the   uae  of 
covert  acUvlty  by  our  fovenunent  In  Cen- 


tral America,  particularly 
country  of  Nicaragua. 

I  am  ooooenied  for  the  losi  of  Innocent 
Uf  e  among  the  poor  people  of  Nicaragua, 
who  have  already  suffered  yean  of  poverty 
and  mlaery  under  the  Somoaa  dictatotshlp. 
and  who  now  must  make  tremendous  ncrl- 
tloes  as  the  country  attempts  to  rebuild 
ttsdf. 

This  Is  very  Important.  I  ask  your  at- 
tention: 

Over  600  people  have  been  killed  ao  far 
thto  year  by  troops  stationed  In  Honduraa. 
armed  and  trained  by  United  States  "covert 
activity."  Moat  of  these  people  have  been 
the  poor,  and  some  of  them  have  been  lay 
Uiartnri  In  the  church,  who  only  aought  to 
aerve  their  sisters  and  brothen  and  to 
follow  C%rlst  more  closely. 

I  am  also  coocemed.  as  an  American. 
wlMn  any  administration  carrlea  out  a 
pcritey  wlilch  eontradleU  the  baalc  prlndplea 
which  liave  made  our  country  great 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  mlnutea  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Stbat- 
Toa). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  that  we 
are  dV>"M««"g  this  matter  of  the  Car- 
ibbean today  rather  than  trying  to  do 
it  last  night  as  a  number  of  Members 
tried  to  do  on  a  bill  that  was  totally 
unrelated. 

But,  I  think  it  was  quite  dear  then 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
House  repudiated  those  efforts  to  try 
to  associate  the  two  items  and  to  put 
that  effort  on  a  strictly  partisan  basis. 

I  am  strongly  om>oaed  to  the  resolu- 
tion and  to  the  effort  to  eliminate  the 
current  covert  operations  connected 
with  Central  America. 

I  think  there  are  two  points  that 
ought  to  be  made  clear  with  respect  to 
the  effort  to  eliminate  covert  activity. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  Intelli- 
gence Cimmlttee  that  has  taken  the 
lead  in  trying  to  ellminiU«  covert  activ- 
ity. 

But,  if  the  Intelligence  Committee 
does  not  want  covert  activity,  then 
there  is  really  no  point  in  having  an 
Intelligence  Committee.  It  1b  only  the 
covert  operations  that  are  supposed  to 
be  so  secret  that  you  have  to  have 
some  select  committee.  If  covert  oper- 
ations are  to  be  abandoned;  then  per- 
haps we  can  once  again  reconstitute 
the  Intelligence  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

One  other  point.  We  should  recall 
that  in  past  years  we  have  commented 
that  the  Russians  are  a  lot  anarter 
than  us  because  they  had  surrogates 
fighting  for  them  and  thus  they  did 
not  risk  their  own  troops.  They  had 
the  North  Vietnamese  in  Vietnam; 
they  had  the  Pathet  Lao  in  Laos;  they 
had  the  Khmer  Rouge  in  Cambodia 
and  the  Cubans  in  Ethiopia.  But  we 
Americans  always  had  to  fight  with 
our  own  troope.  Not  until  the  Soviets 
moved  into  Afghanistan  did  they 
commit  their  own  troops. 

Well  here  we  have  In  South  Amer- 
ica, with  a  group  of  people,  the  Cten- 
traa,  who  are  dedicated  against  the 


BandinlftM.  a  unique  opportunity  to 
have  aomebody  flghttog  In  our  behalf, 
to  distract  and  complicate  the  actfvl- 
tiea  of  the  mcaraguans  so  that  they 
cannot  devote  their  full  attenticm  to 
that  matter  of  supplying  arms  to  13 
Salvador  and  sending  in  Communist 
guerrillas  to  overthrow  the  duly  elect- 
ed government  of  that  troubled  coun- 
try. 

I  think  that  using  surrogates,  when 
they  are  available  Is  a  cheaper  and  a 
more  effective  operation  and  I  think 
we  would  be  stupid  to  eliminate  that 
aurrogate  assistance. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Colimak). 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  pending 
legislaticm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  pend- 
ing before  us  today.  HJl.  2760,  is 
timely  and  balanced  to  meet  our  for- 
eign policy  needs.  I  applaud  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Intelligence  and  Foreign 
Affairs  C(»nmlttees  in  adopting  the 
final  version  of  this  legislation.  While 
the  remonsibillty  of  formulating  for- 
eign policy  lies  with  the  executive 
branch,  it  is  inctimbent  on  the  Con- 
gress to  curb  that  power  when  the 
scales  tip  dangerously  in  one  direction. 
That  Is  the  situation  facing  us  today. 
Military  aaalatance  to  Central  America 
outweighs  economic  assistance  and  ig- 
nores the  facts  underlying  the  insur- 
gents success— that  is,  poverty,  indi- 
gence, oppression,  and  gross  underpro- 
duction. In  order  to  successfully 
counter  these  historic  problems,  otir 
policy  must  address  both  humanitari- 
an and  security  concerns. 

The  amendment  to  the  Intelligence 
Authorisation  Act  of  1983  is  consistent 
with  UJ3.  foreign  policy  and  interna- 
tional law.  We  can  ill-afford  to  scold 
Nicaragua  when  they  are  willing  to  sit 
down  at  the  negotiating  table  and  dis- 
cuss the  arms  trafficking  issue.  To 
date,  our  response  has  been  an  escala- 
tion of  military  involvement  including 
the  training  of  troops  and  the  dis- 
patch of  aircraft  carriers.  These  moves 
are  counterproductive  in  the  percep- 
tion of  our  Latin  American  allies. 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Caracas,  Venezu- 
ela, to  celebrate  the  bicentennial 
birthday  of  Simon  Bolivar,  I  became 
even  more  aware  of  the  need  to  sup- 
port the  proposals  of  the  C^ontadora 
Four,  namely,  Venezuela.  Mexico,  Co- 
lombia, and  Panama.  While  U.S.  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Venezuela 
reached  a  low  point  during  the  war  in 
the  Malvlnaa  Tfflft"***.  our  mutual  con- 
cern over  the  hostilities  in  Central 
America  and  overwhelming  commit- 
ment to  democracy  has  drawn  the  two 
countries  closer. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  United 
States  must  stop  the  military  escala- 
tion In  Central  America,  as  recom- 
mended by  our  friends  in  Central  and 
South  America  as  well  as  our  allies  in 
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Europe,  and  auppcnt  economic  and 
aodal  reform  In  the  region.  I  could  not 
agree  more  with  the  Contadtva  Four 
that  military  eaealatkm  abeta  Nicara- 
gua's tmderlying  desire  to  pursue  a 
"revolution  without  frontiers"  whixAi 
would  necessarily  involve  Soviet  and 
Cuban  expanalonlam. 

In  order  to  effectively  counter  the 
hoetilitlee  hi  Central  America,  we  must 
work  within  the  parameters  of  democ- 
racy and  regain  the  confidence  of  our 
neighbors  to  the  south.  I  strcmgly  rec- 
ommend the  support  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  most  urgent  legislation. 

President  Reagan  recently  issued 
two  clear  warnings  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  people  of  America  regard- 
ing U.S.  policy  tn  Central  America. 
The  first  is  the  oft  repeated  domino 
theory— that  is,  if  El  Salvador  falls  to 
the  Marxists,  all  of  Central  America 
wOl  fall  and  guerrillas  wHl  be  threat- 
ening the  southern  border  to  the 
United  States.  The  ominous  portent  of 
a  Commimist  takeover  can  lie  thwart- 
ed, so  the  argument  goes,  by  the  gen- 
erous infusion  of  overt  U.S.  military 
assistance  to  El  Salvador  and  covot 
assistance  to 
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Honduras  and  to  the  NIcaraguan 
rebels.  The  second  warning  deals  with 
timeliness.  In  order  to  divert  an  inva- 
sion, we  must  act  now  to  bolster  the 
forces  of  our  Central  American  alliea. 

Trying  to  look  at  the  big  picture 
whoi  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  are 
still  engaged  in  battle  is  not  an  easy 
task.  But  we  must,  as  a  naticm.  visual- 
ize where  our  foreign  policy  Is  and 
where  we  want  it  to  lead.  As  a  Con- 
gressman from  our  southern  border 
with  Mexico,  I  feel  a  reapcmalbOlty  to 
discuss  these  issues  and  tuge  a  view- 
point that  can  be  clearly  imderstood 
by  my  district  and  the  Naticm. 

No  American  wants  the  United 
States  to  have  to  send  young  men  into 
battle  anywhere  in  the  wturld.  We  have 
nevertheless  always  been  prepared  to 
commit  troops  in  order  to  stop  those 
who  would  deny  freedom  to  thoee  who 
possess  it.  Yet  we  have  always  believed 
in  noninterventicm  In  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  other  nations— a  policy  Ama- 
ica  should  unswervingly  pursue. 

While  I  agree  that  our  Immediate  at- 
tention could  forestall  an  imminent 
crisis,  I  would  redirect  our  focus  frcHn 
Just  El  Salvador  and  Ntearagua  to 
their  immediate  neighbors  as  welL 
Panama.  Guatemala.  B^lae.  Hondu- 
ras. Costa  Rica,  and  all  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  not  immune  from  either  inter- 
nal revolution  or  expwted  vldlenoe. 
Several  countries  in  our  hemisphere, 
besides  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua,  are 
troubled  econcmleally  to  the  point 
that  they  too  may  at  any  time  become 
new  flash  points  of  ccmflict.  Bgore 
they  are  actively  challenged  by  revolu- 
tion from  within  <w  by  intwrention 
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t  wtthoot.  v«  miHt  UM  the  vMt  re- 
^„pw  and  tatanto  of  our  tmUaam  to 
vnnKA  any  fovanunoit  or  revolutkm- 
•ry  from  iMUavlnc  they  out  induoe  the 
ettkMiHof  their  own  or  another  coun- 
try to  take  up  anas  and  luceeed.  The 
nuioM  I  refer  to  are  not  our 
but  tnefiied  our  teofdien.  our 
_„j.  our  doctoca.  and  our  know- 
how.  We  are  people  who  care  about 
our  fdlow  man— our  attentton  to 
fi»h««*i«  hoipiteli.  and  natural  re- 
■ouivae  are  the  eerloue  attempU  of  a 
^ltmi»«<>««T  to  aee  that  eren  our  poor- 
eat  peoide  do  not  to  without  food,  edu- 
catkm  and  medteal  care.  That  muet  be 
what  we  export  to  Central  America. 

How  doea  that  kind  of  Intervention 
leMfa  the  peaaants.  who  probably  do 
not  debate  econwnte  theorlea  or  politi- 
cal phOoeophlea.  but  who  care  a  great 
deal  about  their  atarrlnc  children  and 
their  day-to-day  ezletenoe?  We  muet 
fint  roarh  the  government  In  power 
which  hae  the  ultimate  reiponelblllty 
for  Its  own  dttens.  Perhape  a  real  ex- 
ample from  a  Catholic  nun  who  re- 
ported to  the  CongresB  tn  July  will 
highlight  our  probianB  of  providing 
military  lupport  to  one  side  of  a  revo- 
lution. Jalapa.  Nicaragua.  Is  a  town 
within  10  mUes  of  the  Hraiduran 
border.  All  during  the  Somoaa  regime 
there  were  no  schools  or  hospitals 
theie.  Since  the  Sandanlstas  took  over 
by  revolution,  they  have  buflt  both. 
We  woe  told  that  the  people's  only 
(ear  In  and  around  that  town  Is  the 
frequent  attacks  by  U.S.-backed  rebels, 
called  Contras.  who  croas  from  Hondu- 
ras Into  Nicaragua,  and  the  ensuing 
government  repulsions  of  the  rebels  by 
f  osee.  Most  of  the  people  in  rural  Nica- 
ragua do  not  know  what  Marxism  Is. 
but  the  people  near  Jalapa  know  they 
now  have  a  school  and  a  hospital. 
Where  was  our  foreign  policy  and 
what  has  it  been  achieving  for  the  last 
30  years? 

Surely  we  can  avoid  the  same  mis- 
take of  nei^ect  in  other  Central  Amer- 
ican countries.  Perhaps  we  will  be  too 
late.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  Ameri- 
cans will  turn  their  backs  on  any 
people  that  are  starving  or  neglected. 
or  brutallaed  and  murdered  by  their 
own  government  or  by  outside  forces. 
Nor  will  we  have  to  go  this  alone. 
Some  nations  have  offered  their  assist- 
ance and  leadership  to  prevent  one 
crisis  after  another  from  occurring. 
Troubled  countries  tn  our  hemisphere 
not  yet  actively  challenged  by  revolu- 
tion or  Cuban  intervention  must  be 
helped  now  if  we  are  serious  about 
preventing  future  attempted  takeovers 
in  the  region. 

These  countries  are  Imown  as  the 
Contadora  Four  and  consist  of  Mexico. 
Venexuela,  Panama,  and  Colombia.  As 
independent  nations  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. I  believe  their  willingness  to 
Intercede  and  make  recommendations 
to  us  can  be  the  most  important  reve- 
lation of  our  time.  Those  governments 


who  want  to  help  bring  stability  to  the 
raglon  poaseas  qualities  foreign  to  the 
United  States.  Theae  are  a  culture,  a 
heritage,  and  a  language  that  our 
country  has  neglected  for  too  long.  I 
believe  that  the  United  States  should 
encourage  Mexico  to  take  the  lead 
with  Panama.  Colombia,  and  Veneau- 
eU  to  seek  negotiations  In  13  Salvador 
and  Nkaragua  and  between  Nicaragua 
and  Honduras.  But  we  should  not  stop 
there.  With  our  reeouroes  we  should 
stand  behind  theee  nations  and  en- 
courage them  to  provide  recommenda- 
tions to  our  Government  about  how 
we  can  all  make  their  entire  regions 
mote  stable.  With  the  efforts  of  aU 
five  oountriee— including  the  United 
States— perhaps  a  school  or  a  hospital 
wlU  be  built  somewhere  and  a  genera- 
tion of  people  may  not  learn  that  reso- 
lution Is  necessary. 

The  United  SUtes  has  sought  to  pro- 
tect Latin  American  interests  since 
1833  when  the  Monroe  Doctrine  out- 
lined "spheres  of  influence"  and  the 
policy  of  nonintervention.  The  cre- 
ation of  the  Organization  of  American 
SUtes  in  1948  provided  a  forum  for 
the  discussion  of  Latin  American  con- 
cerns in  Washington.  The  Rio  Treaty 
of  1IM7  outlined  our  commitment  to 
security  for  our  hemisphere.  Having 
expressed  a  sincere  interest  in  the  di- 
rection of  Latin  American  relations, 
we  should  now.  in  1983,  place  a  greater 
emphasis  on  relations  with  our  neigh- 
bors by  getting  specific  about  our  for- 
eign policy. 

If  one  accepts  the  aswimption  that 
the  region's  turmoU  is  in  some  part 
caused  by  economic  conditions,  then 
economic  initiatives  to  meet  massive 
unemployment,  underproduction,  ex- 
treme inequalities,  and  chronic  neglect 
of  the  agricultural  sector  must  be  im- 
plemented and  should  be  the  comer- 
stone  of  D.S.  policy.  As  a  nation  we 
should  redress  the  imbalance  in  the 
current  U.S.  assistance  program.  In 
spite  of  administration  claims  to  the 
contrary,  primarily  military  aid  now 
outweighs  primarily  developmental  aid 
by  a  ratio  of  2.8  to  1.  I  would  propose 
trebling  development  aid  from  $160 
million  to  $480  miUion.  These  funds 
should  be  earmarked,  dedicated  dol- 
lars—funneled  through  channels  we 
oversee  and  dictate— to  promote  labor- 
intensive  industries,  agricultural  pro- 
duction, and  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
viding sanitation,  water  supply,  and 
health  needs.  Some  exact  portion  of 
this  economic  support  fund  should  be 
dedicated  solely  to  limd  reform  pro- 
grams in  El  Salvador.  Honduras,  and 
Guatemala.  We  should  establish  a  new 
aid  account  which  would  be  tied  to  the 
peace  process.  The  United  States 
should  Immediately  convene  an  emer- 
gency session  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  and  call  on  Japan. 
Western  Europe,  and  wealthier  Latin 
American  countries  to  provide  $1  bil- 
Uon    for    additional    aid    to    Central 


America.  Actual  disbursement  of  the 
funds  would  be  contingent  on  progress 
made  at  a  regional  peace  conference 
that  we  should  pursue.  A  regional 
peace  plan  for  an  of  Central  America 
may  beat  be  implemented  from  theae 
different  directions  simultaneously. 

First,  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor and  the  FMLN/FDR  must  be 
forced  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
cease-fire  agreement,  enforced  by  the 
United  Nations,  to  btilld  the  frame- 
work for  negotlattons  to  Include  all 
factlmis  in  the  electoral  process. 

Second,  and  concurrently,  the 
United  SUtes.  Cuba,  and  Nicaragua 
must  have  direct  talks  to  focus  on  the 
issues  of  the  arms  flow  into  El  Salva- 
dor and  Nicaragua  and  the  larger 
question  of  a  general  military  buildup 
in  the  region.  These  talks  would  aim 
at  reduction  and  eventual  removal  of 
all  military  advisers  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  at  reductions  in  the  size  of  na- 
tional armies.  Whether  or  not  Cuba 
would  even  attend  or  seriously  negoti- 
ate, while  Important,  should  not  c(»n- 
promise  our  persistence.  Our  reputa- 
tion as  an  Interventionist  nation  in 
Latin  America  could  be  mitigated  and 
that  of  Cuba  heightened  by  our  ef- 
forts. 

Third,  we  should  aid  the  negotia- 
tions begun  by  the  Contadora  Pour  to 
find  peace  between  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras  In  the  short  term  and  heed 
their  recommendations  as  they  formu- 
late a  Central  American  peace  plan.  If 
the  Contadoras  are  successful  in 
achieving  a  regional  agreement  to  re- 
spect territorial  integrity,  the  United 
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SUtes  should  be  willing  to  reduce  mili- 
tary aid  and  assist  In  Its  enforcement 
should  violations  occur  by  supporting 
arbitration  by  the  OAS  on  any  other 
interregional,  peacekeeping  forces 
that  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
countries  Involved. 

To  complement  UJ3.  efforts  of  this 
three-track  negotiating  process.  In 
pursuit  of  conflict  resolution,  we 
should  enunciate  and  enforce  an  even- 
handed  human  rlghte  policy.  Such  a 
policy  would  publicize  violations  by 
government  groups  as  well  as  guerrilla 
forces.  An  Independent  board  should 
be  set  up  to  evaluate  the  finding  of  of- 
ficial and  private  agencies  to  preclude 
a  recurrence  of  the  recent  SUte  De- 
partment findings  that  although  kill- 
ing in  El  Salvador  had  increased  by  12 
percent,  they  were  not  significant. 

Finally,  to  reduce  the  regional  his- 
torical fears  about  UJ3.  military  Inter- 
vention, the  United  SUtes  should  an- 
nounce its  intention  to  reduce  existing 
advisers  In  and  military  aid  to  each 
country.  In  direct  proportion  to  the  re- 
straint shown  by  other  outelde  forces 
In  reducing  their  military  aid  and 
training  programs.  Long-term  actions 
should  envision  the  creation  of  a  com- 
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mission  oompoaed  of  all  Western 
Hemisphere  nations  to  study  the  mili- 
tary aid  and  regional  security  needs  of 
the  area,  baaed  on  minimum  reliance 
from  outside  military  aid  and  maxi- 
mum cooperatkm  with  the  Contadora 
pynir,  the  United  Nations,  and  the  Or- 
ganisation of  American  SUtes. 

Certainly  the  United  States,  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, should  and  miist  be  a  part  of 
any  and  all  negotiated  settlements  be- 
tween nations  In  this  hemisphere.  But 
do  we  have  the  capability  to  use  wisely 
the  assistance  of  those  nations  sharing 
a  culture  and  a  language  to  Initiate 
and  get  underway  the  talks  between 
belllgerenU  in  Nicaragua  and  El  Salva- 
dor? Surely  the  efforts  by  the  leaders 
of  theae  natkNU  could  better  advise  us 
about  the  specific  needs  and  directions 
our  resources  should  take  in  providing 
the  economic  and  social  assistance 
needed  in  those  Central  and  Latin 
American  countries  before  they  too 
become  embroiled  in  conflict.  The 
President  said  before  a  Joint  session  of 
Congress  that  he  was  there  to  "pre- 
vent a  crislB."  Our  policies  should 
insure  that  is  exactly  what  we  do.  In- 
stead of  Just  a  roving  ambassador-at- 
large,  we  should  be  utilizing  the  offers 
of  other  nations  in  the  area  and  begin 
negotiating  with  countries  not  at  war 
to  guarantee  economic  and  social  Jus- 
tice for  their  citizens.  That  is  the  only 
way  to  Insure  that  we  are  not  asked  to 
commit  U.S.  troops  In  this  decade,  or 
future  ones.     

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Zschau). 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
HJl.  2760.  I  do  so  not  because  I  am  a 
fan  of  covert  operations,  but  because  I 
believe  a  new  $80  million  arms  inter- 
diction program  would  be  both  ineffec- 
tive and  dangerous. 

The  new  program  would  IneviUbly 
lead  to  a  reglonwide  war  as  the  so- 
called  friendly  countries  try  to  stop 
Nlcaraguan  arms  shipments.  More  im- 
portantly, according  to  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  report,  the  new  mili- 
tary Interdiction  program  would  un- 
doubte<Uy  involve  more  U.S.  military 
personneL  It  is  interesting  to  me  that 
so  many  of  those  who  Just  last  night 
voted  to  stop  sending  military  person- 
nel to  Central  America  favor  such  a 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  must  be  a 
better  way.  What  we  need  is  a  new 
plan— a  carefully  articulated  plan  with 
clearly  understood  objectives  based  on 
the  full  range  of  alternatives.  We  need 
to  look  to  diplomatic,  as  well  as  mil- 
tary  approaches  to  find  a  solution  to 
this  vexing  issue.  However,  let  us  rec- 
ognize that  devising  and  implementing 
military  strategy  and  diplomacy  is  the 
proper  responsibility  of  the  President, 
not  Congress.  It  is  the  Job  of  Congress 
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to  review  and  provide 
Uons  on  those  plans. 

I  have,  printed  In  the  Rcookd,  an 
amendment  based  on  theae  principles. 
It  would  replace  the  $80  million  mili- 
tary extravagansa  with  the  require- 
ment that  the  President  formulate  a 
new  plan. 

It  would  specify  the  objective  for 
that  plan  be  "to  stop  those  activities 
of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
which  provide  arms,  training,  com- 
maiul.  and  control  faculties,  or  logisti- 
cal support  to  military  or  paramilitary 
operations  in  or  against  any  country  In 
Central  America."  It  would  require  the 
President  to  consider  the  whole  range 
of  alternatives  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive. Including  bilateral  and  multilater- 
al negotiations  and  involvement  of  the 
OAS  or  the  United  Nations.  Finally,  it 
would  require  the  plan  be  subjected  to 
congressional  review. 

I  cannot  support  the  widening  of  the 
conflict  in  Central  America  proposed 
by  HJl.  2760.  Rather,  I  want  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  and  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  an  attempt  to  find  a  better 
way  to  solve  this  problem.  Our  respon- 
sibility to  the  American  people  and  to 
the  cause  of  peace  demand  nothing 
less  of  us. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

lii.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  briefly  want  to  comment  on  the 
last  speaker  from  the  other  side  who 
seemed  to  think  it  was  a  flaw  in  our 
foreign  policy  that  there  is  a  certain 
village  in  Nicaragua  that  did  not  have 
a  high  schooL  I  would  suggest  our  for- 
eign policy  caimot  possibly  buUd  high 
schools  in  every  village  in  Nicaragua, 
but  we  thought  we  sent  the  &IaryknoU 
nuns  and  other  missionary  orders 
down  there  to  do  that.  But  o\u-  contri- 
butions to  the  World  Bank,  the  Inter- 
American  DeveloiMnent  Bank,  and 
other  multilateral  and  bilateral  agen- 
cies are.  and  have  been  very  substan- 
tial. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  AiMxiamtK). 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  always  supported  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach to  foreign  policy  and  my  record 
of  15  years  in  the  Congress  demon- 
strates that. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  one  in  this 
body  who  has  consistently  voted  for  a 
strong  defense  policy  more  than  I. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  before  us 
is  not  a  question  of  defense,  nor  a 
question  of  national  security. 

Just  last  weekend  I  represented  the 
Speaker  at  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Simon  Bolivar  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela. 

a  1450 

I  was  having  dinner  one  night  with 
one  of  my  counterparts,  the  former 


Ambassador  from  Venezuela  to  the 
United  States.  Senator  TeJerarParls.  I 
asked  him.  "In  the  spirit  of  good  faith 
what  would  you  perceive  to  be  the  best 
wproach  for  the  United  States  to 
pursue  furthering  the  cause  of  peace 
in  Central  America?" 

He  responded  politely  with  gentle- 
ness: "Please  go  home.  Please  leave  us 
alone  and  let  us  pursue  the  cause  of 
peace  among  ourselves." 

But  instead  we  have  sent  a  battle 
group  to  the  Pacific  and  a  battle  group 
to  the  Caribbean.  And  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  of  Venesuela,  one  of  our  best 
friends  in  Latin  America,  req>onded 
with  a  resolution.  I  have  a  copy  of  it 
here. 

It  asks  that  all  peace-loving  peoples 
around  the  world  support  a  concerted 
peace  initiative  in  Cmtral  America; 
that  the  Latin  American  Parliaments 
Join  together  in  support  of  that  initia- 
tive: and  most  importantly  they 
demand  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
call  a  halt  to  their  mllltarlstk:  policies 
in  Central  America.  They  go  on  to  ask 
for  diplmnatlc.  nonviolmt  solutions  to 
the  problems  tn  C^entral  America. 
They  deplore  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  to  send  battle  groups  to 
the  Caribbean  and  to  the  Pacific  in 
order  to  pursue  a  policy  of  intimida- 
tion and  coercion. 

The  last  peace  initiative  that  we 
have  taken  has  been  forgotten  in  Cen- 
tral America.  We  are  perceived  by  our 
friends  in  Central  America  as  pursuing 
a  policy  of  neocolonialism,  emulating 
the  historical  style  and  pattern  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  Is  ironic  that  in  his 
lifetime  Simdn  Bolivar  failed  to  unite 
the  Latin  peoples  under  one  flag.  But 
in  only  2V4  years.  Ronald  Reagan  has 
\mlted  Latin  America  against  the 
policy  of  the  United  SUtes,  a  policy 
perceived  by  our  Latin  brothers  and 
sisters  as  militaristic  and  supportive  of 
dicUtorships  that  have  provided  us 
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with   a   shameful   relationship   with 

Latin  America. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  C:h airman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  txom 
New  YoriL  (Mr.  Solasz). 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share 
the  oonoems  of  those  Members  who 
have  condemned  the  Sandinistas  for 
their  betrayal  of  the  democratic  prom- 
ises of  the  Nlcaraguan  revolution,  for 
their  censorship  of  the  press,  for  their 
harassment  of  the  church,  for  their 
blatant  acts  of  antl-Semltiwn,  and  for 
their  transformation  of  Nicaragua  Into 
a  base  for  revolution  elsewhere  in  the 
region. 

And  I  want  to  make  it  dear.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  am  not  amcmg  those 
who  are  opposed  to  covert  operatloos 
under  any  and  all  circuiiistsnffs 
Given  the  natiue  of  the  world  In 
which  we  live,  in  which  dlpl<»nacy  is 
not  always  conducted  by  gentlemen. 
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tlierv  may  well  be  iltuaUons  In  which 
Um  iwtlimtt'  tntereat  >■  advaaoed 
through  pamnlUUiT  or  oovert  oper- 
•ttom.  But  I  am  oumlnead  that  what 
«e  ai«  dotait  In  Nlearacua  la  both  Inef- 
fectual and  oountanvodueUve  and 
that  It  therefore  ou^t  to  be  termlnat- 

The  only  way  to  Judge  the  operation 
now  underway  In  Nicaragua  la  to 
evaluate  It  In  tenaa  of  the  extent  to 
which  It  te  achlertng  Its  theoretical 
purpoaaa  and  objeethraa.  la  the  pur- 
poae  of  the  operation  to  Interdict  the 
flow  of  aniiB  from  Nicaragua  to  El  Sal- 
vadorT  The  aiMwer  la  that  It  baa  failed 
mlaerahly  to  do  ao.  la  the  purpoae  of 
the  operation  to  overthrow  the  Sandl- 
ntata  govemment  In  Nicaragua?  Even 
leaving  aalde  the  extent  to  which  that 
would  be  !n  violation  of  American  law. 
the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  ad- 
mlntatratloo  aays  that  la  not  the  pur- 
poae of  what  we  are  doing  In  Nicara- 
gua, not  to  mention  the  fact  that  even 
the  administration  actoowledges  that 
It  could  not  be  achieved  even  if  It  were 
our  purpoae. 

Is  the  purpose  of  what  we  are  doing 
in  Nicaragua  to  put  sufficient  pressure 
on  the  govemment  there  to  cause 
them  to  cease  and  desist  from  the  as- 
slstanoe  they  are  providing  to  the 
rebels  In  EI  Salvador?  The  answer  Is 
that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
has  offered  months  ago  to  sit  down  at 
the  negotiating  table  with  us  in  order 
to  work  out  arrangements  In  which.  If 
we  would  undertake  not  to  destabilize 
them  they  would  undertake  not  to  de- 
stabiliae  others  in  the  region. 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  the 
operation  now  underway  in  Nicaragua 
has  accompliahed  nothing  In  terms  of 
Its  alleged  or  actual  purposes,  while  It 
has  beoi  completely  counterprodiic- 
tlve  in  terms  of  our  larger  Interests  in 
the  region.  It  has  enabled  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  justify  and  legitimise  their 
repreasion  within  Nicaragua.  It  has  in- 
tensified anti-Americanism  through- 
out the  hemisphere.  And  It  has  dimin- 
ished the  credibility  of  American  criti- 
clsm<i  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  what 
they  are  doing  In  Afghanistan  and  In 
Poland  and  in  other  places  around  the 
worlds 

And  so  for  all  of  these  reasons,  but 
primarily  becatise  what  we  are  doing 
In  Nicaragua  makes  no  sense  whatso- 
ever in  terms  of  its  stated  purposes.  I 
believe  we  should  support  the  bill  and 
terminate  our  participation  in  this  ille- 
gml  and  ineffectual  operation. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  close  debate.  I  yield  my  remaining 
time  to  the  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  lUinois  (Mr.  Michsl). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  in  his  televised  news  con- 
ference, put  this  entire  debate  in  per- 
spective. 

He  reminded  us  that  his  policy  in 
Central  America  is  composed  of  three 
equally  important  parts:  Humanitari- 


an aid.  military  aid,  and  willingness  to 
negotiate.  The  military  part  gets  the 
headllnea.  But  it  is  only  one  part  of  an 
equation  for  peace  and  stability  In 
Central  America. 

Take  away  one  of  those  approaches 
and  the  other  two  are  useless. 

And  that  is  what  this  debate  Is  all 
about.  It  is  not  about  military  aid  as 
such.  It  is  about  how  best  to  fit  effec- 
tive military  aid  Into  a  more  complex 
approach  toward  lasting  peace  and 
justice  In  that  region. 

Humanitarian  aid  gets  by  far  the 
biggest  proportion  of  funding  for  the 
President's  program  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. Tou  would  never  know  that  to 
Judge  by  his  critics.  But  it  is  true. 

Our  willingness  to  negotiate  has  ex- 
isted trc»n  the  very  beginning.  Ambas- 
sador Stone's  mission  is  only  another 
proof  of  that. 

And  so  we  are  confronted  with  a 
question  of  the  effective  uses  of  Amer- 
ican power,  American  diplomacy,  and 
American  humanitarian  aid.  We  need 
all  three. 

Aid  to  the  soH»lled  contras  is  not 
the  essential  question.  We  could  cut 
off  that  aid  in  a  minute  if  the  Nlcara- 
guans  would  stop  exporting  arms. 

It  is  sometimes  said  the  Sandinistas 
are  exporting  revolution. 

Actually  they  have  betrayed  the  rev- 
olution In  Nicaragua.  They  have  be- 
trayed it  to  an  alien  ideology  with  its 
heart  in  Moscow  and  its  fist  in  Cul>a. 

What  the  United  SUtes  want£  is  to 
stop  arms  shipments  from  outside  and 
within  the  area.  The  Nicaraguans 
started  this  destabilization.  They  can 
end  the  controversy  instantly  by 
simply  stopping  the  export  of  arms. 
Once  they  do.  we  have  no  reason  to 
continue  our  own  military  aid. 

But  until  they  do  any  unilateral  re- 
versal of  U.S.  policy  will  simply  en- 
courage the  Sandinistas. 

AU  the  United  SUtes  Is  asking  for  is 
reciprocity.  Surely  that  is  not  too 
much  to  ask.  There  Is  nothing  we 
would  like  to  do  more  than  be  able  to 
get  out  of  this  controversy.  But  there 
has  to  be  a  mutual,  verifiable  cessation 
of  arms  shipments  throughout  the 
entire  region. 

A  cutoff  of  aid  to  the  contras  with- 
out reciprocity  on  the  part  of  the  San- 
dinistas and  Cubans  is  not  a  solution- 
it  Is  another  and  greater  addition  to 
the  problem. 

So  we  come  down  to  the  crucial 
question:  What  is  the  right  kind  and 
right  amount  of  American  military  aid 
to  be  used? 

On  one  hand  we  have  the  adminis- 
tration's plan  to  fund  the  contras  until 
the  Sandinistas  stop  exporting  arms. 

This  Is  caUed  covert  aid.  Right  now 
It  Is  about  as  covert  as  an  elephant 
standing  on  a  f ootbaU  field.  Everybody 
knows  tt  Is  there  and  calling  It  covert 
does  not  hide  it.  But  whatever  you  call 
it.  it  exlste.  The  President  is  convinced 
it  works  and  so  am  I. 


Haa  H  been  successful?  Opponents 
say  arms  shipments  have  not  been 
halted.  In  a  short-term  limited  sense 
this  might  be  true.  But  we  do  know 
that  the  Nlcaraguan  Govemment  Is 
getting  the  message.  So  Is  Castro. 

So  let  us  look  at  this  policy  from  a 
long-range  point  of  view.  It  will  stop 
arms  shipments  if  it  brings  about  a 
change  In  attitude  of  the  part  of  the 
qf^rM«Tii«tA«  And  It  Is  doing  that.  Even 
the  Washington  Post  admits  it  has 
done  that. 

Has  the  administration  hurt  Itself  by 
putting  forth  various  ratlmiales  for  aid 
to  the  contras? 

Tes.  it  has.  But  we  should  not  hold  a 
chance  for  stability  hostage  to  poor 
communications  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

So  we  come  down  to  the  final  ques- 
tion: 

How  are  you  going  to  get  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  stop  shipments  of  arms  and 
thereby  stop  the  destabilization  of  an 
entire  region? 

The  answer  is  by  putting  effective 
pressure  on  them  to  stop. 

How  best  do  you  put  effective  prea- 
svue  on  avowed  Marxist-Leninist  revo- 
lutionaries? 

Certainly  not  by  spouting  nice- 
sounding  rhetoric  about  the  need  to 
negotiate  while  avoiding  any  policy 
that  can  bring  the  Sandinistas  to  the 
bargaining  table. 

The  choice  is  not  between  a  rtsky 
policy  and  a  safe  policy  in  Central 
America.  It  is  between  long-range  inef- 
fectiveness which  will  come  if  we  em- 
brace the  nonsolutlon  of  H.R.  2760 
and  a  long-range  effectiveness  which  is 
the  President's  policy.  Each  policy  car- 
ries a  risk. 

For  my  part.  I  choose  to  be  effective 
if  we  are  going  to  have  a  risk  either 
way. 

Take  away  one  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's three-part  program  of  humani- 
tarian aid.  effective  military  aid.  and 
willingness  to  negotiate  and  you  crip- 
ple the  chances  for  peace  and  stability 
in  Central  America. 

[CRS-821 

Today  we  can  listen  to  our  fears  or 
to  our  commonsense.  Fear  and  hyste- 
ria are  no  substitute  for  rational  anal- 
ysis. And  I  believe  that  if  we  calmly 
and  rationally  analyze  all  the  facts  we 
will  see  that  the  President's  complex, 
unified  program  deserves  our  support. 

D  1500 

Mr.  BdARTIN  of  North  Caroliiu.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  those  who  say  to  us  that 
there  cannot  be  a  military  solution,  we 
ought  to  remind  them  that  If  we  tum 
our  backs  on  the  people  of  Central 
America  and  if  we  abandon  our  re- 
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sponslblllty  there,  there  will  be  a  mili- 
tary solution  because  the  Cubans  and 
Nicaraguans  and  the  Soviets  wlU 
Impoae  a  military  solution  on  Central 
America.  And  that  Is  what  this  whole 
Issue  Is  about. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  very  valu- 
able contribution. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  my  remaining  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Babhxs)  to 
close  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barmxs)  Is  recog- 
nized for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  strong  support  of  H.R.  2760.  a  bill 
which  would  prohibit  U.S.  support  for 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  in 
Nicaragua. 

And  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  stress 
that  that  is  the  only  Issue  in  this  bill. 
This  Is  not  a  blU  about  whether  or  not 
we  like  the  Sandinistas.  This  bUl  is  not 
a  referendum  on  the  Sandinistas.  This 
blU  has  nothing  to  do  with  whether  or 
not  the  Sandinistas  are  democratic,  or 
pluralistic,  or  nonalined.  or  maintain  a 
private  sector.  This  bill  has  nothing  to 
do  with  whether  the  Sandinistas  Inter- 
fere in  their  neighbors'  affairs.  We  all 
know  the  answer  to  those  questions, 
but  they  are  not  at  issue  here.  How  we 
vote  on  this  bill  has  nothing  to  do 
with  how  we  feel  about  those  issues. 
This  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  or  not  we  should  resist 
Nicaragiia's  Interference  in  its  neigh- 
bors' affairs.  We  should,  and  we  do. 

This  bill  deals  only  with  one  ques- 
tion, and  that  question  Is:  Will  we  or 
wUl  we  not  authorize  the  (Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
seek  by  military  means  to  overthrow 
the  duly  constituted  govemment  of 
another  nation— a  government,  in  this 
case.  Installed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States? 

And  the  answer  given  to  that  ques- 
tion by  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
"no,"  the  United  States  should  not  be 
in  the  business  of  taking  it  upon  itself 
to  overthrow  other  governments  of 
this  hemisphere  with  which  we 
happen  to  have  disagreements,  and  we 
are  not  going  to  authorize  that.  That 
Is  not  the  way  we  do  business  in  this 
country. 

I  would  hope  and  expect,  frankly, 
that  every  Member  of  this  great  body, 
this  House  that  seeks  to  represent 
what  is  best  in  and  for  the  American 
people,  would  find  that  statement  self- 
evident,  and  we  would  not  have  to 
debate  the  issue  any  further. 

But  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  just 
not  worthy  of  us,  beyond  the  fact  that 
it  is  just  not  the  way  the  leader  of  the 
free  world  should  be  acting,  let  me  go 
into  some  very  practical  reasons  for 
supporting  this  bill  and  not  placing 
the  imprimatur  of  the  House  on  this 
attempt  to  overthrow  another  govern- 
ment. 


First,  It  Is  IllegaL  We  are  a  govem- 
ment of  laws.  We  derive  our  greatest 
strength  fnnn  that.  It  is  what  distin- 
guishes us  from  the  dictatorships  of 
the  world  that  must  govern  through 
fear  and  coercion.  And  It  is  simply  Ille- 
gal under  both  our  own  laws  and  the 
treaties  to  which  we  are  a  party  to 
engage  in  this  kind  of  behavior. 

Article  18  of  the  Chapter  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  reads. 
In  Its  entirety  as  follows: 

No  State  or  group  of  States  has  the  right 
to  Intervene,  directly  or  iiuUrectly.  for  any 
reason  whatever,  In  the  internal  or  external 
affaliB  of  any  other  State.  The  foregoing 
principle  prohibits  not  only  armed  force  but 
also  any  other  form  of  Interference  or  at- 
tempted threat  against  the  personality  of 
the  State  or  against  its  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  elements. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  open  and 
shut.  It  is  also  the  supreme  law  of  our 
lan(L  What  gives  this  administration— 
or  any  administration— the  right  uni- 
laterally to  waive  that  law,  without 
reference  to  the  Congress,  without  ref- 
erence to  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  without  reference  to  any  of 
the  collective  security  mechanisms 
and  procedures  of  the  inter-American 
system? 

It  is  also  Illegal  under  domestic  law, 
as  we  all  know.  We  all  voted  last  De- 
cember for  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  In- 
telligence Committee  which  prohibits 
the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  any 
group  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua.  That, 
too,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  open  and  shut. 
Yet  the  administration  continues  to  do 
it.  It  continues  to  arm,  supply,  fund, 
and  direct  groups  whose  publicly 
avowed  purpose  Is  to  overthrow  the 
Oovemment  of  Nicaragua. 

Second,  these  actions  we  are  taking 
against  Nicarag\ia  will  not  work.  They 
will  only  succeed  in  further  doing 
what  they  have  already  done,  and  this 
Is  alienating  the  Sandinistas  and  turn- 
ing them  Into  the  totalitarian  state 
allied  with  CMba  that  we  say  we  do  not 
want  them  to  become.  Covert  action 
has  not  worked,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  It 
wiU  not  work.  This  is  documented  by 
the  report  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee on  this  bill. 

Third,  our  attempt  to  overthrow  this 
govemment  is  very  likely  to  lead  to  a 
reglonwide  war  in  Central  America  in 
which  we  will  be  Involved.  So  far,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  we  have  put  more 
than  10,000  well-armed  mercenaries 
into  battle,  they  have  been  easily  con- 
tained by  the  Sandinistas  because  they 
do  not  have  the  support  of  the  people. 
But  the  American  people  should  know 
that  If  this  effort  escalates  too  much 
further,  the  Nicaraguans  are  going  to 
strike  at  the  exile  bases  In  Honduras. 
The  American  people  should  know 
that  if  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  go  to 
war,  the  United  States  will  probably 
come  to  the  aid  of  Honduras.  And  the 
American  people  should  know  that  if 


the  existence  of  the  Sandlnlsta  regime 
is  ever  seriously  threatened,  the 
Cubans  and  the  Soviet  Union  will 
probably  come  to  their  aid.  That  Is  the 
scenario  of  escalation  that  we  face  if 
we  ccmtlnue  our  current  policy. 

Foiulh.  if  we  succeed  in  this  dishon- 
orable behavior,  we  will  find  that  we 
will  not  like  the  consequences.  Obvi- 
ously, the  administration  has  failed  to 
think  through  the  consequences  of 
success.  If  we  threw  out  the  Sandlnlsta 
regime,  what  would  we  replace  It  with? 
The  people  we  are  backing  are  not  ca- 
pable of  holding  power  and  governing 
without  our  support.  We  would  be 
back  in  the  position  of  nutintRintny  an 
unpopular  government.  Installed  by 
us,  in  power  by  the  force  of  our  arms, 
against  a  Sandlnlsta  guerrilla  force 
that  had  gone  back  to  the  hills.  And 
once  the  former  national  guard — and 
that  is  who  we  are  backing— is  bade  In 
power,  its  democratic  front  wUl  be 
swept  aside,  and  it  will  wreak  venge- 
ance against  a  whole  generation  of 
Nicaragtians  who  made  the  revolution. 
There  will  be  a  bloodbath. 

I  will  never  forget  the  day  when  one 
of  Nicaragua's  most  eminent  exiles, 
former  Ambassador  Arturo  CTruz,  a 
man  who  would  like  to  see  this  govem- 
ment go,  sat  in  my  office  and  said  to 
me.  "Mr.  Barhxs,  it  Isn't  likely  to 
happen,  but  If  the  FDN  wins,  the 
United  States  must  prevent  the  massa- 
cre of  the  flower  of  Nlcaraguan 
youth."  I  wish  every  Member  of  this 
body  could  have  heard  that.  Is  that 
what  we  want?  Of  course  not.  The 
error  of  the  Reagan  administration  is 
not  that  It  seeks  evU,  which  none  of  us 
do.  The  error  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  Its  failure  to  think  through 
the  logical  consequences  of  its  poUcy.  I 
do  not  think  that  policy  will  succeed. 
But  if  it  does,  we  will  all  be  ashamed 
of  the  result. 

Finally.  BCr.  Chairman,  we  should 
abandon  the  policy  of  seeking  to  over- 
throw the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua 
because  it  is  unnecessary.  There  are 
other,  more  effective  means  that  we 
have  not  even  given  a  fair  trial.  The 
Nicaraguans  have,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, offered  to  talk  to  us  about  ev- 
erything that  concerns  us  about  the 
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course  of  their  revolution.  We  have 
always  refused,  insisting  that  the  Nica- 
raguans meet  our  demands  first.  To 
say  that  we  will  only  talk  after  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  talks  have  been 
achieved  is.  obviously,  a  formula  for 
no  talks  at  all. 

We  should  stop  numing  the  other 
way  every  time  talks  are  proposed.  We 
should  heed  the  call  of  the  Contador 
group,  the  Spanish,  the  French,  and 
other  to  at  least  try  to  settle  our  dis- 
putes peacefully.  I  do  not  pretend  that 
if  we  do  so  we  will  ever  achieve  a  gov- 
emment in  Nicaragua  with  which  we 
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will  have  no  quur^  That  mv  not 
K««»Min  But  we  might  achieve  a  for- 
«rnmant  «e  omi  live  with.  We  mlcht 
aneet  the  leftwd  trend  of  the  gov- 
eniBMOt  before  it  to  too  late.  We 
mtyht  aehlere  a  iltuatlon  that  la 
better  <*«»«  anything  «e  oould  achieve 
by  provoktnc  a  war  In  Central  Amer- 
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Mr.  Ch^'""^,  the  policy  of  thia 
aovernment  of  tryta*  to  overthrow 
the  Nlearacuan  Oovemment  la  Illegal. 
Iiieffeethre.  eacalatory.  counterproduc- 
tive, and  unneceaary.  A  vote  to  atop  it 
wm  be  a  vote  for  our  country,  for  our 
Inteieata.  for  the  people  of  Central 
America,  and  for  peace  and  democracy 
throughout  the  region. 
•  Mr.  FADMTROT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rtae  In  loppoct  of  HJt  2700  which 
would  amend  the  Intelligence  Authorl- 
atkm  Act  for  flaeal  year  IMS  by  pro- 
hibiting mOftary  or  paramilitary  oper- 
attffw  in  Nicaragua  and  by  authorising 
ISO  million  In  aecurity  aaristance  fimda 

to  friendly  Central  American  coun- 

triea. 

I  am  very  supportive  of  the  provl- 
■lona  of  thte  bill  which  would  prohibit 
mtUtary  or  paramilitary  operaUons  in 
Nicaragua.  The  Reagan  administration 
to  pceaently  providing  aid  and  encour- 
agement to  NIcaraguan  ezllea.  many 
with  ties  to  the  discredited  Somoaa 
regime,  for  the  purpose  of  launching 
vloloit  attacks  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua.  Reagan  adminis- 
tration offldala  state  that  this  violent 
activity  Is  for  the  purpose  of  convinc- 
ing the  Government  of  Nicaragua  to 
cease  lU  support  for  the  Salvadoran 
rebels. 

Instead  of  reducing  the  violence  in 
the  regkm.  this  policy  Is  contributing 
to  an  escalation  of  the  ccmfllct  and  In- 
cteastng  support  for  the  Oovemment 
of  Nicaragua  Internally  and  external- 
ly. Nicaragua  is  being  pushed  into 
more  and  more  draoonlan  measures, 
and  the  possibilities  for  a  negotiated 
agreement  through  diplomatic  means 
is  being  frustrated.  Our  actions  with 
tegard  to  this  "covert"  but  very  pubUc 
Interventlcm  are  Isolating  us  from 
other  countries  of  the  region,  includ- 
ing the  Contadora  Group  of  Mexico. 
Venesuela.  Colombia,  and  Panama. 

Additionally,  the  recent  heads  of  the 
Oovemment  Conference  of  the  Carib- 
bean Community  (CARICOM)  in  a 
communique  issued  in  Port  of  Spain: 

*  •  *  expraaed  deep  eonoem  over  the  iltu- 
sUon  In  Central  Amertes  (knd  stftted  tbst) 
tbe  crtato  f  seed  by  the  peoplea  of  thla  retton 
WM  rooted  not  In  Baat-Weet  Ideolocieal  rl- 
Tslry.  but  In  deep  eested  neial  end  econom- 
tc  ais.  Tbey  csUed  for  an  end  to  foreltn 
tnterrentlon.  traininc  of  meroenarles.  and 
otMB-border  oonfllcta.  Tbey  appealed  to 
oootendlns  paitlea  to  ensace  in  direct  dlar 
logue  and  expreaMd  aupport  for  the  effort* 
of  tbe  Contadora  Group  to  bring  peace  to 
the  area. 

The  oonferenoe  reaffirmed  Ita  conviction 
that  the  attainment  and  maintenance  of 
peace  and  aecurlty  In  the  redon  were  firmly 
linked  to  recosnltlon  of  the  prlndplea  of 


non-we  of  foree.  noo-lnterierenoe  and  non- 
iaterventlon  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  itatea. 
Most  alarmingly,  the  functional 
Impact  of  the  U.S.  activity  against 
Nicaragua  is  that  our  Oovemment.  de- 
spite what  It  may  be  Mying.  Is  acUv^ 
Involved  in  encouraging  and  aiding  the 
violent  overthrow  of  the  NIcaraguan 
Government.  This  is  in  violation  of 
our  International  treaty  obligations, 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  Char- 
ter of  the  Organisation  of  American 
States,  and  the  Rio  Treaty.  Punction- 
slly.  the  Reagan  admlnlstraUon  has 
also  violated  previous  congressional 
prohibitions  and  conditions  on  assist- 
ance to  the  Contras. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  believe  that 
the  covert  war  must  be  terminated,  I 
do  have  the  most  serious  concerns 
about  the  provision  of  some  $80  mll- 
lioo  of  security  assistance  funds  to  the 
brutal  military  of  D  Salvador  and  the 
military  of  Honduras.  Both  H  Salva- 
dor and  Honduras  are  questionable  re- 
cipients of  such  large  amounts  of  mili- 
tary aid. 

In  B  Salvador,  the  abuse  of  human 
righU  Is  legend.  Killing  and  torture 
are  the  pattern  and  practice  of  the 
"security  forces."  The  military  in  El 
Salvador  is  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  human  life  and  constitutes  the 
major  impediment  to  much  needed 
economic  and  social  reform.  Until  such 
time  as  the  Armed  Forces  of  El  Salva- 
dor are  restructured  and  reformed.  I 
cannot  in  good  conscience  support  in- 
creases in  assistance  which  will  only 
strengthen  the  murder  machine.  I  be- 
lieve that  Increased  mUitary  assistance 
provided  to  El  Salvador  will  not  result 
in  arms  interdiction  but  in  more  bru- 
tality and  state  terrorism. 

In  Honduras,  U.S.  policy  Is  officially 
stated  to  be  the  encouragement  of  the 
fragile  return  to  democratic  and  civil- 
ian rule.  The  covert  war  against  Nica- 
ragua which  Is  being  waged  from  Hon- 
duran  territory  not  only  threatens 
peace  in  the  region,  but  Is  Increasingly 
daily,  the  strength  and  Influence  of 
the  Honduran  military.  We  should  all 
be  concerned  that  the  newly  emerging 
democratic  institutions  and  forces  In 
Hondiuas  could  well  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  military  If  more  military  assist- 
ance is  provided. 

I  recognise  that  support  for  this  leg- 
islation could  be  construed  to  mean 
that  one  believes  that  the  problems  of 
Central  America  are  military  in  nature 
and  soluble  through  military  means.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  situation  in 
Central  America  emanates  from  mili- 
tary causes  but  rather  from  longstand- 
ing Injustices  in  the  political,  econom- 
ic, and  social  areas.  The  United  SUtes 
should  be  very  careful  about  imposing 
a  policy  which  has  as  its  explicit  ra- 
tionale that  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  are 
the  basic  reason  for  the  stamina  dem- 
onstrated by  the  Salvadoran  rebels.  I 
am  hopeful  that  amendments  can  be 
afforded  which  will  structure  our  ef- 


forts toward  a  diplomatic  and  negoti- 
ated setUement. 

The  most  important  goal  of  this  bill 
is  the  ending  of  covert  assistance  to  In- 
surgenU  attempting  to  overthrow  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua.  The  covert 
fiTT****"'—  (Ushonors  our  great  Nation, 
is  self-defeating,  and  casts  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  role  of  an  International 
bully.  The  Central  American  situation 
requires  historical  perspective  and  hu- 
mility given  past  U.S.  interventions 
and  the  dangers  that  abound  in  seek- 
ing to  impose  our  version  of  democra- 
cy by  violent  means. 

Despite  my  reservations  concerning 
the  provisions  for  increased  military 
assistance  for  the  ptupose  of  arms 
interdiction,  I  urge  support  for  H.R. 
2760.  I  do  so  because  I  believe  that  our 
national  Interest,  our  national  honor, 
and  peace  in  Central  America  require 
us  to  terminate  the  covert  assistance 
to  the  Contras  which  is  causing  de- 
struction of  life  and  property.* 
•  Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  of  the  U.S.  covert  military  ac- 
tions In  Central  America  has  been  a 
topic  of  great  concern  and  debate  In 
recent  months.  It  has  become  Increas- 
ingly apparent  that  our  policies  in 
Central  America,  spedflcaUy  with 
regard  to  Nicaragtia  and  El  Salvador, 
have  failed  and  in  many  instances 
backfired.  The  Boland-Zablocki  bill 
addresses  the  current  dangers  In  the 
Reagan  administration's  policies  in 
this  area. 

The  Issues,  which  are  addressed  in 
H.R.  2760  can  be  divided  Into  two 
Interrelated  yet  very  distinct  parte. 
The  first  part  of  the  bill  denies  fund- 
ing now  and  In  the  next  fiscal  year 
from  any  direct  or  indirect  support  of 
military  or  paramilitary  activities  In 
Nicaragua.  Currently,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration publicly  provides  aid  and 
encouragement  to  NIcaraguan  exiles 
to  foster  Insurgency  within  Nicaragua. 
This  action  would  supposedly  force 
the  Sandinistas  to  halt  their  support 
of  the  Salvadoran  insurgency.  And. 
the  administration,  then,  would  be 
able  to  achieve  Ite  primary  objective  of 
Interdicting  the  supply  of  arms  flow- 
ing through  Nicaragtia  into  El  Salva- 
dor. Rather  than  stopping  arms  to  El 
Salavador  entirely  opposite  resulte 
have  l>een  produced. 

In  Nicaragua,  as  a  result  of  an  in- 
creased number  of  UJ3.-badted  clashes 
between  rebels  and  government  forces, 
even  the  strongest  domestic  opponente 
of  the  Sandinistas  have  backed  the 
regime.  Also,  the  struggle  for  human 
and  civil  rlghte  within  Nicaragua  has 
been  seriously  undermined.  The  Sandi- 
nistas have  instituted  martial  law 
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powers  and  it  is  not  realistic  for  us  to 
expect  them  to  change  while  In  a  sUte 
of  siege.  Furthermore,  any  chances  of 
a  negotiated  agreement  through  diplo- 


matic channels  arlth  Nicaragua  have 
been  thwarted  by  the  United  States. 

Our  actions  in  this  region  have  also 
affected  us  negatively  in  the  area  of 
world  opinion.  Instead  of  attempting 
to  foster  good  working  relations  with 
our  neighbors  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, we  have  alienated  those 
around  us.  Attention  has  shifted  from 
the  insurgency  in  EI  Salvador  and  has 
focused  on  American  intervention  in 
Nicaragua.  More  recently,  a  coalition 
of  our  Latin  American  allies  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  United 
States  to  discontinue  intervention  in 
the  region.  These  countries  have  come 
to  regard  us  with  increasing  suspicion. 
Clearly,  the  United  States  should  re- 
think Ite  posture  in  Central  America 
when  Mexico,  Panama,  Venezuela,  and 
Colombia  all  wam  that  our  policies  are 
aggravating  rather  than  improving  the 
situation  In  the  region. 

In  addition,  I  beUeve  that  the  United 
States  should  not  pursue  a  policy 
whereby  we  engage  in  encouraging 
and  aiding  the  overthrow  of  any  gov- 
ernment. This  action  violates  our 
Intemational  treaty  obligations,  in- 
cluding the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Charter  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  and  the  Rio 
Treaty  of  1949.  Furthermore,  the  cur- 
rent administration  has  flagrantly  vio- 
lated previous  congressional  prohibi- 
tions on  aid  to  antigovemment  forces. 
This  action  also  has  some  serious 
moral  implications  for  a  country 
whose  main  foreign  policy  objective  is 
to  sustain  a  climate  of  peace  through- 
out the  world. 

Finally,  while  I  believe  that  the 
covert  war  must  be  halted  against 
Nicaragua.  I  do  have  serious  concerns 
about  the  need  for  and  eventual  appli- 
cation of  the  overt  aid  funds.  Author- 
izing $80  million  to  assist  "friendly" 
Central  American  nations  in  intercept- 
ing arms  shipped  through  their  terri- 
tories starts  a  new  military  assistance 
program  which  I  feel  could  lead  to  a 
regionalization  of  the  conflict  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

El  Salvador  and  Honduras  are  the 
most  likely  recipients  of  the  overt  aid. 
Guatemala,  however,  would  not  be 
prohibited  from  receiving  additional 
aid  under  this  bill.  I  see  Uttle  Justifica- 
tion for  providing  another  avenue  for 
increased  military  assistance  to  El  Sal- 
vador. The  Salvadoran  military  contin- 
ues to  terrorize  the  civilian  population 
and  shows  little  sign  of  any  commit- 
ment to  basic  social  and  economic  Jus- 
tice. In  the  case  of  Honduras,  addition- 
al aid  to  the  military  would  only  serve 
to  further  exacerbate  the  tensions  be- 
tween the  civilian  government  and  the 
military.  The  Honduran  civilian  lead- 
ership could  be  prevented  from  imple- 
menting promised  social  and  economic 
reforms,  and  the  leftist  opposition  to 
the  government  is  becoming  Increas- 
ingly radical  and  violent  if  the  mili- 


tary became  Involved  in  arms  Interdic- 
tion activities. 

I  beUeve  that  the  United  States 
must  be  very  cautious  about  imple- 
menting a  policy  which  declares  that 
Nicaragua  and  Cuba  are  the  sole 
reason  for  the  success  of  the  Salvador- 
an guerrilla  forces.  We  must  never 
forget  that  the  civil  war  In  El  Salvador 
is  a  direct  result  of  the  failure  of  suc- 
cessive Salvadoran  govemmente  to  ad- 
dress the  social  and  economic  Justice 
concerns  of  the  majority  of  Salvador- 
an people.  I  am  hopeful  that  amend- 
mente  can  be  offered  which  will  better 
clarify  the  Intent  of  the  overt  aid  and 
mandate  a  stronger  effort  at  direct  bi- 
lateral discussions  with  the  NIcara- 
guan Oovemment  on  the  above  issues. 
Ultimately,  the  conflict  in  Central 
America  must  have  a  political  solution 
If  we  are  to  avoid  a  military  escalation 
which  will  result  in  an  increased  loss 
of  life  for  the  Central  American 
people.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  bill,  as 
modified  by  the  amendmente  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  now  printed  in  the  reported 
bill,  shall  be  considered  as  an  original 
biU  for  the  purpose  of  amendment.  No 
amendmente  to  the  bill  are  in  order 
except:  First,  germane  amendmente 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  July  21,  1983:  second,  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Representative 
Wright:  and  third,  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  Representative  Michel.  At 
the  expiration  of  12  hours,  no  further 
amendmente  are  in  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  2780 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Intelligence  Authorization  Act  of  Fiscal 
Year  1983  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  VIII— PROHZBITION  ON 

COVERT  ASSISTANCE  FOR  MILITARY 
OPERATIONS  IN  NICARAGUA;  AU- 
THORIZATION OP  OVERT  INTERDIC- 
TION ASSISTANCE 

"PSOBIBinON  ON  COVXRT  A8SI8TAMCK  FOR 
■tlUTAKT  OPnATIOHS  Of  NICARAGUA 

"Sac.  801.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1983  or  1984  for  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  or  any  other  de- 
partment, agency,  or  entity  of  the  United 
States  involved  in  intelligence  activities  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  purpose  or 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  supporting, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  military  or  paramili- 
tary operations  in  Nicaragua  by  any  nation, 
group,  organization,  movement,  or  individ- 
ual. 

"(b)  This  section  shall  take  effect  upon 
the  date  prescribed  in  the  classified  annex 
to  the  report  of  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentetives  to  accompany  the  bill  H.R.  3760 
(98th  Congress).". 


"AUTHORIZATIOH  OF  OTBtT  UnSKDICTIOII 


"Sic.  802.  (a)  The  Congreaa  finds  that— 

"(1)  In  the  absence  of  a  state  of  declared 
war,  the  provision  of  military  equipment  to 
individuals,  groups,  organisations,  or  move- 
ments seeking  to  overthrow  governments  of 
countries  in  Central  America  violates  inter- 
national treaty  obligations,  inriiMMwy  the 
Charter  of  the  United  NaUons,  the  Charter 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  and 
the  Rio  Treaty  of  1949;  and 

"(2)  such  activities  by  the  Governments  of 
CulM  azKl  Nicaragua  threaten  the  Independ- 
ence of  El  Salvador  and  threatoi  to  destabi- 
lize the  entire  Central  American  region,  and 
the  Governments  of  Cuba  and  Nicaragua 
refuse  to  cease  thoae  activltlea. 

"(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish assistance,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  any  friendly  country  in  Central 
America  in  order  to  provide  such  coimtry 
with  the  ability  to  prevent  use  of  its  terri- 
tory, or  to  prevent  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  international  law  the  use  of  internation- 
al territory,  for  the  transfer  of  military 
equipment  from  or  through  Cuba  or  Nicara- 
gua or  any  other  country  or  agents  of  that 
country  to  any  individual,  group,  organiza- 
tion, or  movement  which  the  President  de- 
termines seelcs  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  such  friendly  ootmtry  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  other  country  in  Central 
America.  Assistance  under  this  section  shall 
be  provided  openly,  and  shall  not  be  provid- 
ed in  a  manner  which  attempts  to  conceal 
United  States  involvement  In  the  provision 
of  such  assistance. 

"(c)  Assistance  may  be  provided  to  a 
friendly  foreign  counUy  under  this  section 
only  if  that  country  has  agreed  that  it  will 
not  use  any  assistance  provided  by  the 
United  States  under  this  section,  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  or  the  Arms 
Eixport  Control  Act  to  destabilize  or  over- 
throw the  government  of  any  cotmtry  in 
Central  America  and  will  not  make  any  such 
assistant*  available  to  any  nation,  individ- 
ual, group,  organization,  or  movement 
which  seeks  to  destabilise  or  overthrow  any 
such  government. 

"(d)  At  least  15  days  before  providing  as- 
sistance to  a  foreign  country  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  shall  submit  an  undaasl-  N 
fled  report  which  descril>es  the  proposed  aa- 
slstance  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  chairman  of  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Senate. 

"(e)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  to  carry  out  this  aec- 
Uon  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984. 

"(f)  Funds  to  carry  out  this  section  shall 
be  made  available  for  any  friendly  country 
in  Central  America  only  for  the  purpose  of 
interdicting  the  transfer  of  military  equip- 
ment to  any  country  in  Central  America.". 

Mr.  MINETA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  Strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
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Mtta  (Mr.  ftnnm)  ta  reootnlMd  for  5 

mlnutas. 
Thera  WM  DO  obleeUon. 
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llr.  8T0XX)&  Mr.  Chairman,  thla 
bm  (HJl.  lieO)  Mdn  to  end  VB.  In- 
volvement in  an  operation  which  is  u- 
Vffg^  under  both  American  and  Inter- 
national law. 

Which  has  failed  dinaally  to  achieve 
eitlMr  Its  real  or  lU  purported  goalK 

Which  has  undermined  U.S.  diplo- 
macy woridwlde  by  maklnc  nonMnae 
of  the  va7  prlnelplee  of  intemaUonal 
btftavlor  which  we  aik  othen  to  ob- 


Which  has.  inevitably.  I  trust.  In  a 
frae  Mdety.  become  leat  a  covert  oper- 
•tkm  than  an  ongoint  embarraaament 
played  out  dally  on  the  fnmt  pages  of 
our  newspapers; 

Which  has  damaged  regional  peace 
initiatives,  and  retarded  the  develop- 
oient  of  a  consensus  In  Congress  about 
VB.  policy  toward  Central  America: 

Whkdi  has  resurrected  questions  and 
crltldsms  about  the  role  of  the  CIA  In 
prateeting  UjB.  Interests  overseas;  and 
Which  has  distorted  and  aggran- 
dlied  the  role  of  the  military  in  Hon- 
duras, has  Involved  it  in  acU  of  U.8.- 
ipoosoied  adventurism,  and  thereby 
letarded  the  development  of  strong  ci- 
vOlan  political  institutions— from  the 
PnaldeDcy  on  down— in  that  oountry. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  not 
been  honest  with  either  the  Congress 
or  the  public  in  describing  and  defend- 
ing this  operation.  The  individuals  we 
have  trained  and  financed  to  fight 
against  Nicaragua  are  not  tmder  our 
control:  they  have  their  own  agenda; 
they  have  no  history  of  support  for 
Democratic  principles;  and  they  are 
actively  seeking  to  trigger  a  civil  war 
In  which  thousands  of  innocent  people 
seem  sure  to  die. 

HJt  2760  embodies  a  mature  con- 
gressional response  to  a  brutal,  inef- 
fective project  of  the  executive 
branch.  It  calls  the  bluff  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who  told  the  world  the  operation 
was  designed  solely  to  interdict  arms; 
and  the  bluff  of  Nicaragua,  which 
^»iaiTn«  there  are  no  arms  to  interdict. 

Nicaragua  Is  much  to  blame  for  its 
poor  relations  with  lU  neighbors;  for 
the  injection  of  East-West  issues  into 
the  region:  and  for  Its  f aUure  to  gener- 
ate ccmfidence  within  Nicaragua  in  the 
Integrity  of  its  poUtical  instituUons. 

Those  shortcomings  have  produced  a 
temptation,  even  *mrmg  some  men  of 
good  will,  to  wage  war  to  make  Nicara- 
gua "safe  for  democracy." 

It  is  already  too  late  to  expect  the 
Nicaraguan  junta  to  fulfill  voluntarily 
all  the  promises  of  the  revolution.  But 
it  is  far  too  early  to  assimie  that  U.S.- 
supported  armed  intervention  is  the 
only  means  by  which  Nicaragiia  or 
Nlcaraguans  may  avoid  the  Cuban 
path. 


A  political  dissident,  even  in  today's 
Nicaragua,  may  be  ignored,  he  may  be 
harassed,  he  may  fear  for  his  life,  he 
may.  accordingly,  choose  exile.  But 
compare  this  to  El  Salvador  where 
even  according  to  President  Reagan's 
own  certlflcaUon.  political  dissldenU 
are  simply  killed. 

Whm  the  United  SUtes  reaorU  to, 
or  encourages  the  use  of.  armed  force, 
it  must  do  so  in  a  manner  and  for  pur- 
poses which  are  consistent  with  our 
values  and  our  best  traditions;  and  for 
reasons  understood  and  supported  by 
the  American  public  and.  in  this  In- 
ftance.  by  our  friends  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. It  is  by  reinforcing  our  traditions 
and  ideals,  rather  than  by  abandoning 
them,  that  we  may  compete  most  suc- 
ceasfully  with  those  we  consider  adver- 

To  underline  this  point.  I  would  like 
to  read  briefly  from  an  essay  written  2 
years  ago.  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  by 
Walter  Llppmann: 

"To  Ouwuvm  Be  Tmos."  Touat  a«b 
ToMO««ow— Mat  9,  19«l 
We  have  be«n  forced  to  aak  our«elve«  re- 
cently how  a  free  and  open  tociety  can  com- 
pete with  a  totaUtarlan  lUte.  Thla  1»  a  cru- 
cial queatkMi.  Can  our  We«t«m  society  lur- 
vlve  and  Hourtah  If  It  remains  true  to  lU 
own  faith  and  principles?  Or  must  It  aban- 
don them  In  order  to  fl«ht  fire  with  fire? 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  In  Cuba 
the  attempt  to  fight  fire  with  fire  would 
have  succeeded  If  only  the  President  had 
been  more  ruthless  and  had  had  no  scruples 
about  using  American  Porcea.  I  think  they 
are  wrong.  I  think  that  success  for  the 
Cuban  adventure  was  Impossible.  In  a  free 
society  Uke  ours,  a  poUcy  U  bound  to  faU 
which  deliberately  violates  our  pledges  and 
our  principles,  our  treaties,  and  our  Uws.  It 
Is  not  possible  for  a  free  and  open  society  to 
organise  succe«f  uUy  a  spectacular  conspira- 
cy. 

The  United  States,  like  every  other  gov- 
ernment. m»ist  employ  secret  agent*.  But 
the  United  SUtes  cannot  successfully  con- 
duct large  secret  conspiracies.  It  Is  impossi- 
ble to  keep  them  secret.  It  Is  impossible  for 
everybody  concerned,  beginning  with  the 
President  himself,  to  be  sufficiently  ruthless 
and  unscrupulous.  The  American  conscience 
is  a  reality.  It  wlU  make  hesitant  and  Inef- 
fectual, even  If  It  does  not  prevent,  an  un- 
Amertcan  policy.  The  ultimate  reason  why 
the  Cuban  affair  was  Incompetent  Is  that  It 
was  out  of  character,  like  a  cow  that  tried  to 
fly  or  a  fish  that  tried  to  walk. 

It  follows  that  in  the  great  struggle  with 
communism,  we  must  find  our  strength  by 
developing  and  applying  our  own  principles, 
not  in  abandoning  them.  I  am  very  certain 
that  we  shall  have  the  answer  to  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev if,  but  only  if.  we  stop  being  fasci- 
nated by  the  cloak-and-dagger  business  and, 
being  true  to  ourselves,  take  our  own  princi- 
ples seriou^. 

For  reasons  of  history,  law.  politics, 
diplomacy,  security  and  Justice,  I  urge 
the  enactment  without  significant 
amendment  of  H.R.  2760. 


June  15.  1987 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Has  the  amend- 
ment been  printed  in  the  Racoas? 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Florida.  It  has  been. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Toowo  of 
Florida:  Page  2.  strike  out  line  10  and  all 
that  foUows  through  Une  8  on  page  S  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  f  oUowinr 

raoKiBmoii  or  ootibt  assistaiks  fos  un 
uustkMt  opsaATioirs  ni  ncAaAOUA 

"Ssc.  802.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1983  or  1984  for  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  or  any  other  de- 
partment, agency,  or  entity  of  the  United 
States  Involved  In  Intelligence  activities  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  purpose  or 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  supporting, 
directly  or  IndlrecUy.  mlUtary  or  paramili- 
tary operations  in  Nicaragua  by  any  nation, 
group,  organization,  movement,  or  Individ- 
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Ammnmrr  omasD  it  m.  tovmo  op 

PLOaiOA 

Mr.  YOXJNO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair 
man.  I  offer  an  amendment. 


■<b)  The  prohibition  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  take  effect  upon  the  entry  into 
force  of  an  agreement  by  the  Government 
of  National  Reconstruction  of  Nicaragua 
with  the  governments  of  the  other  countries 
in  the  region. 

"(1)  that  the  Oovemment  of  National  Re- 
construction of  Nicaragua  will  not  support, 
direcUy  or  Indirectly,  military  or  paramili- 
tary operations  by  anti-government  forces 
in  any  oountry  In  Central  America;  and 

"(2)  that  provides  for  effective  multilater- 
al verification  of  compliance  with  paragraph 

<1>;»™>  .     «     .    . 

"(3)  to  resolve  the  oonflicU  in  Central 

America  baaed  on  the  principles  affirmed  In 
the  Final  Act  of  the  San  Jose  Conference  of 
October  198S  and  the  commitments  made  by 
the  Oovemment  of  NaUonal  Reconstruction 
of  Nicaragua  to  the  Organisation  of  Ameri- 
can Stetes  In  July  1979." 

Page  3,  line  10.  strike  out  "802"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "SOS." 
Page  6.  after  Une  10.  li»ert  the  foUowinr 
Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  Central  America  Is  of  vital  Importance 
to  the  InteresU  and  long-term  security  of 
the  United  States: 

(3)  the  social  and  economic  crisis  facing 
Central  America  arise  In  large  part  from 
long  histories  of  poverty,  social  Injustice, 
and  lack  of  economic  opportunity; 

(3)  military  solutions  alone  are  Inadequate 
to  deal  with  the  chaUenge  the  United  SUtes 
faces  In  Central  America,  and  efforts  to 
resist  Communist  Insurgency  will  be  unsuc- 
cessful unless  the  serious  social  and  econom- 
ic Injustices  and  human  rights  abuses  of  the 
region  are  addressed; 

(4)  respected  leaderahip  from  aU  sectors  of 
American  society  and  from  aU  regions 
should  be  drawn  on  to  study  and  advise  on 
the  making  of  United  SUtes  policy  toward 
Central  America;  and 

(6)  an  effective  United  SUtes  policy  for 
Central  America  requires  the  understanding 
and  support  of  the  American  people. 

(b)  Therefore,  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  convene  a 
national  bipartisan  commission  to  address 
the  serious  long-term  problems  of  security, 
poverty,  and  democratic  development  In 
Central  America,  and  to  help  build  the  nec- 
essary national  consensus  on  a  comprehen- 
sive United  SUtes  policy  for  the  region. 
Such  commission  should — 

(1)  be  composed  of  distinguished  leaders 
of  goverrunent,  business,  labor,  education, 
and  the  Hispanic  and  religious  communities: 


(2)  consult  with  governmental  and  other 
leaders  of  Central  America,  invite  their 
views,  and  receive  their  recommendations 
on  the  policies  which  would  best  aatot  them 
in  their  toog-range  security  needs  and  eco- 
nomic devdoixnent:  and 

(3)  report  iU  flzKUngs  and  reoommenda- 
tlons  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  one 
hundred  and  eigh^  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

PAMUAMBirrAaT  xmvojMt 

ICr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
we  inquire  as  to  which  amendment 

[CRS-861 

this  is  and  on  what  date  tMs  was 
printed  in  the  Racoao? 

Ux.  Y017N0  of  Florida.  Bfr.  Chair- 
man the  amendment  was  printed  on 
July  21  and  appears  on  page  H5487  of 
theRaooso. 

D  1520 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Yoxmo)  for  5  minutes  In  support  of  his 
amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mi.  Yotmc 
of  Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Youifo)  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  Chair  and  my  col- 
leagues for  allowing  me  the  additional 
5  minutes.  This  will  be  one  of  the  sub- 
stantive amendments  to  be  offered  by 
our  side  during  this  debate,  and  we  do 
appreciate  having  the  extra  time. 

This  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
today  is  offered  in  behalf  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  Mr.  Kuihctu 
RoanrsoH,  who  is  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee; the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Mr.  Bill  BaooiinKLD,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs;  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  Mr.  Whitkhuhst,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee; the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  Mr. 
Stump,  who  Is  a  member  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee;  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Sam  Strattor,  who  Is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services;  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi. Mr.  SoifHT  MoirrooicDiT,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  Each  of  the  Members 
I  have  mentioned  filed  the  Identical 
same  amendment  at  the  same  time 
that  this  initial  amendment  was  filed. 

I  would  Uke  to  give  Just  a  little  back- 
ground as  to  how  we  arrived  at  the 
language  in  this  amendment,  which  is 
a  very  sincere  effort  to  stop  our  covert 
activity  in  Nicaragua.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  an  effort  to  stop  the  Nicara- 
gua Sandinistas  in  their  activities  In  El 
Salvador  and  Honduras  and  any  other 
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place  they  might  be  planning  to  con- 
duct their  antigovemment  activities. 

This  amendment  or  an  amendment 
similar  to  this  was  first  offered  in  the 
Intelligence  Committee  as  we  martced- 
up  the  bill  in  the  very  beginning.  It 
was  rejected.  Following  that,  the  con- 
cept of  this  amendment  was  kept  alive 
through  the  efforts  and  the  support  of 
some  Members  on  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  aisle  and  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle  and  aU  those  who  were  close 
to  the  issue  In  the  administration,  in 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and 
in  the  State  Department. 

A  number  of  meetings  were  conduct- 
ed, beginning  In  the  Situation  Room 
at  the  White  House,  with  Jim  Baker 
presiding  and  a  number  of  our  Mem- 
bers attending.  We  moved  our  meet- 
ings eventu^y  to  the  office  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  here  in  the  Capitol,  again 
with  a  niunber  of  Members  attending; 
and  each  of  those  Members  on  their 
own  can  tell  us  who  they  were  if  they 
want  us  to  know. 

Basically,  what  this  amendment  does 
is  very  simple.  We  leave  in  the  bill  sec- 
tion 801  that  the  committee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  BoLAiTD),  wanted  in  the  bill.  It 
cuts  off  all  covert  activity  or  aid  for 
military  or  paramilitary  activities  in 
Nicaragua.  We  leave  that  provision  in 
the  bill  because  we  would  like  to  see 
that  accomplished,  but  we  want  all  of 
us  to  play  by  the  same  rules.  We  want 
the  Sandinistas  to  play  by  the  same 
rules  that  we  play  by,  and  we  want  to 
get  them  out  of  the  business  of  the 
people  of  El  Salvador  and  Honduras. 

The  Sandlnista  government  that  we 
are  attempting  to  deal  with  through 
negotiations  and  In  other  ways  came 
into  power  in  Nicaragua  politically, 
not  militarily.  Many  people  believe  the 
Sandinistas  won  a  great  military  vic- 
tory. They  did  not.  They  began  a 
series  of  military  activities,  but  they 
actually  took  power  in  Managua  with 
the  aid  and  the  assistance  of  the  n.8. 
Oovemment  and  with  the  aid  and  as- 
sistance of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States.  That  came  about  because 
the  Sandlnista  Junta,  the  leaders  of 
the  Junta,  corresponding  with  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States — and  I 
have  a  copy  of  their  transmission,  a 
copy  of  their  letter,  and  also  a  copy  of 
the  press  release  that  they  issued 
when  they  made  this  offer— offering 
free  elections.  They  offered  a  pluralis- 
tic government.  They  offered  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  an  opportunity  to 
be  Involved  in  determining  their  own 
fate  in  governing  themselves. 

Now,  the  Organization  of  American 
States  bought  that.  They  believed  the 
prtHnlse.  Many  of  the  people  who  are 
Involved  in  the  insurgency  now  against 
the  Ssndlnlstas  were  part  of  that 
original  revolution.  Eden  Pastora  in 
the  south  was  one  of  the  No.  1  com- 
manders of  the  Sandlnista  activities. 
Adolf  o  Calero,  who  is  one  of  the  lead- 


ers of  the  FDN,  was  in  Jail  under 
Somoza,  but  he  is  now  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  anti-Sandlnista  program. 

The  OAS  helped  to  get  rid  of 
Somoza  and  helped  install  the  Sandl- 
nista government.  The  United  States 
of  America,  your  constituents.  aiMl  my 
constituents,  helped  support  this 
through  the  previous  administration 
because  they  allowed  $125  million  of 
their  money  to  go  to  the  Sandlnista 
government  in  the  form  of  a  foreign 
aid  package. 

We  talked  about  that  at  great 
lengths  a  couple  of  years  ago  in  this 
Chamber  in  another  secret  sesskm. 
but  our  Oovemment  believed  the  San- 
dinistas when  they  told  us  they  would 
give  the  people  of  Nicaragua  a  free 
press,  free  elections.  Independent  gov- 
ernment, and  freedom  of  religion.  We 
believed  aU  of  that. 

Well,  they  have  not  kept  their  word. 
The  Organization  of  American  States 
know  that  they  have  not  kept  their 
word,  and  we  Imow  they  have  not  k^t 
their  word.  Not  only  have  they  not 
kept  their  word  to  the  people  of  Nica- 
ragua, they  have  now  even  violated 
what  they  told  our  Oovemment  they 
would  not  do.  They  said  they  were  not 
going  to  expand  their  revolution  to  El 
Salvador. 

We  had  language  in  that  foreign  aid 
bill  to  cut  off  any  D.S.  support  to  the 
Sandinistas  If  they  were  Involved  in 
exporting  their  revolution  to  El  Salva- 
dor. They  said  they  would  not  do  it, 
and  President  Carter  made  that  certi- 
fication to  Congress  as  required  by  the 
law.  He  said  they  were  not  expanding 
their  revolution  to  EH  Salvador,  that 
they  were  not  helping  the  El  Salvador- 
an  insurgency.  Well.  President  Carter 
all  of  a  sudden  realized  he  had  been 
hoodwinked,  had  been  taken  in.  and 
he  rescinded  that  certification,  and  aid 
was  then  cut  off. 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  Members  is 
that  the  Sandinistas  have  not  kept 
their  promise.  Their  revolution  is  not 
what  they  said  it  was  going  to  be. 
They  have  not  only  lied  to  the  people 
in  their  own  country,  but  they  have 
created  ttirmoil  and  near  disaster  in  El 
Salvador,  one  of  oiu-  friends.  They 
have  made  raids  into  Honduras  and 
conducted  terrorist  activities  against 
the  economy  of  Honduras,  another 
country  that  is  a  friend  of  ours. 

AU  of  these  nations  are  in  our  front 
yard,  and  we  are  in  their  front  yard. 
We  have  a  legitimate  right  to  be  con- 
cerned about  what  happens  in  Central 
America. 

We  gave  the  Sandinistas  (125  mU- 
Uon  as  they  took  over  the  government. 
We  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
agreements  that  were  made  when  they 
accepted  our  money  are  kept,  and  we 
have  a  right  to  try  to  find  a  peaceful 
solution  to  this  turmoU  in  Central 
America. 
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I  do  not  think  any  one  of  mm  wants  to 
aw  the  InfhMDoe  of  FMel  Castro  ex- 
pawled  In  our  part  of  the  world.  We 
do  not  like  It  In  Angola  and  we  do  not 
like  It  In  Kthlopla.  hut  we  certainly  do 
not  like  It  In  Central  Amolca  which  la 
on  our  iMe  of  the  world.  We  do  not 
Uke  the  fact  that  the  Sandlnlataa  have 
allowed  thousands  of  Cuban  advlsen 
and  thmwarv*"  more  "educators"  to 
oome  Into  their  country.  We  do  not 
Uke  the  Influence  of  Fidel  Castro  In 
Nlearacua  or  In  El  SalTador.  should 
they  be  successful,  and  we  would  like 
to  stop  It. 

We  went  Into  this  covert  activity 
some  time  aco.  I  might  be  acknowledg- 
ing something  I  am  not  supposed  to. 
because  "covert"  activities  supposedly 
are  covert,  and  those  of  us  who  work 
on  the  Intelllgaice  Committee  are  sd- 
monlshed  regularly.  "Tou  don't  talk 
about  a  covert  activity.  Tou  don't  con- 
firm It,  you  dont  deny  it.  You  don't 
talk  about  It."  But  this  covert  activity 
has  not  been  covert  for  a  long  time. 
Wot  <me  reason  or  another,  the  covert- 
ncM  disappeared.  For  one  reason  or 
another,  the  thing  became  very  public. 

(CRS-871 

and  we  all  have  our  own  ideas  as  to 

why  that  happened. 

The  covert  activity  is  underway.  De- 
spite the  statements  we  hear  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  working.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  fact  that  it  is  work- 
ing. It  Is  being  proved  effective,  and  It 
has  toought  the  Sandinistas  to  the 
point  that  they  are  now  opening  the 
door  to  possible  necotiationi  on  a  mul- 
tilateral basis  regionwide  to  resolve 
the  problems  that  they  have  created 
in  Central  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  that 
we  have  before  us  today  says  that  we. 
the  United  States,  will  not  be  involved 
in  any  military  or  paramilitary  activity 
or  be  supportive  of  any  military  or 
paramilitary  activity  in  Nicaragua.  We 
will  not  do  it.  Our  involvement  will  ac- 
tually be  terminated  almost  automati- 
emlly,  provided  that  the  provision  that 
I  have  Just  mentioned,  which  Is  con- 
tained in  subsection  (a)  shall  take 
effect  upon  the  entry  into  force  of  an 
agreement  by  the  Oovemment  of  Na- 
tional Reconstruction  of  Nicaragua 
with  the  Oovemments  of  the  other 
countries  in  the  region. 

"(1)  that  Um  Oovenunent  of  National  Re- 
construction of  Nlcansua  will  not  support. 
dlracUy  or  Indirectly,  military  or  paramili- 
tary operations  by  antl-sovemment  forces 
In  any  country  in  Central  America:  and 

"(2)  that  provides  for  effective  multilater- 
al verineaUon  of  oompUance  with  paracraph 
(inand 

"(3)  to  resolve  the  confUcU  In  Central 
America  baaed  on  the  principles  affirmed  In 
the  Final  Act  of  the  San  Jose  Conference  of 
October  isaa  and  the  oommltmenU  made  by 
the  Oovemment  of  National  Reconstruction 
of  Ntcaracua  to  the  Orianlsatlon  of  Ameri- 
can States  In  July  1079.". 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Touwo) 
has  expired. 

D  1530 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  oiH>osltlon  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  my  very  good  friend,  the 
gentleoAn  ttxxa  Florida.  I  certainly 
share  many  of  the  concerns  which  the 
gentleman  has  expressed  about  the 
Government  in  Nicaragua;  but  I  feel 
comtrained  to  speak  out  against  his 
amendment,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  fnnn  Florida  would 
in  effect  turn  over  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
governments  of  the  countries  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

If  you  read  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment carefully  and  closely,  you  find 
out  that  the  covert  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  directed 
against  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua which  we  are  supporting  would 
continue  in  effect  unless  and  until  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  each  and  every  one 
of  the  other  governments  in  the 
region  in  which  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  would  undertake  not  to  at- 
tempt to  support  subversive  efforts 
against  them. 

The  problem  with  this  amendment, 
among  other  things,  is  that  even  If  the 
Sandinistas  in  Managua  literally  pros- 
trated themselves  before  all  the  other 
governments  of  the  region,  even  If 
they  promised  to  cease  and  desist  from 
their  elforts  to  subvert  established 
governments  elsewhere  In  the  hemi- 
sphere, if  even  one  of  the  other  coun- 
tries in  Central  America  decided,  for 
whatever  the  reason,  not  to  sign  an 
agreement  with  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua,  our  paramilitary  oper- 
ations directed  against  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  would  continue. 

Now,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  Suaxo  COrdova.  the  President  of 
Honduras.  I  think  he  is  a  great  man 
and  a  genuine  democrat. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  would  get  more  time  for  the 
gentleman,  would  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  very  legitimate  question? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Yes:  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Is  not  what  we  are  offering  here 
the  bilateral  agreements  between  the 
Sandinistas  and  the  other  govern- 
ments In  the  region.  Is  that  not  what 
the  Sandinistas  have  been  after  all  the 
while? 

If  I  remember  correctly,  our  position 
has  been  a  multilateral  regional  ap- 
proach. The  Sandlnlsta  position  has 
been  a  bilateral  problem-by-problem 
approach.  Does -this  not  tend  to  get 
closer  to  their  position? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  We  would  like  to  encour- 


age the  Government  of  Nicaragua  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  all  its 
neighbors.  I  wish  they  had  done  so 
months  ago,  even  years  ago.  It  is  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished; 
but  I  think  it  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take for  us  to  make  American  policy 
contingent  upon  such  agreements  to 
the  extent  that  the  abiUty  to  reach 
such  agreements  is  a  function  not  only 
of  what  the  Sandlnistjut  are  willing  to 
do,  but  is  also  a  fimction  of  what  the 
heads  of  the  other  governments  in  the 
region  are  willing  to  do. 

If  Alvaro  Magana.  the  President  of 
El  Salvador,  or  Rios  Montt,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Guatemala,  or  Suazo  Cordova, 
the  President  of  Honduras,  for  what- 
ever the  reason,  decide  they  do  not 
want  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
Nicaragua,  even  if  Nicaragua  promises 
never  ever  in  the  future  to  attempt  to 
subvert  their  governments  of  their 
countries,  then  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment,  our 
paramllltary  assistance  operations  di- 
rected against  Nicaragua  would  contin- 
ue. 

Now,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  are  governments  in  Central 
America  today  that  want  to  get  rid  of 
the  Sandinistas.  That  is  their  privi- 
lege. That  is  their  right.  I  do  not  be- 
grudge It:  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  if  this  amendment  is  adopted. 
even  If  the  Sandinistas  were  to  stop  to- 
morrow providing  military  assistance 
to  the  rebels  in  El  Salvador,  or  were  to 
stop  tomorrow  attempting  to  subvert 
governments  in  Costa  Rica  and  Hon- 
duras, If  the  Government  of  Hondtuas 
decided  that  its  long-term  intereste 
nevertheless  required  the  overthrow 
of  the  Sandinistas,  aU  they  would  have 
to  do  is  refuse  to  sign  an  agreement 
with  Nicaragua  and  this  prohibition 
would  not  become  operative,  because  it 
only  becomes  operative  when  Nicara- 
gua enters  into  an  agreement  with 
each  and  every  one  of  the  other  gov- 
ernments in  the  region.  That  means 
that  American  policy  becomes  hos- 
tage, not  only  to  what  the  Sandinistas 
are  willing  to  do,  but  to  what  literally 
every  other  government  in  Central 
America  is  willing  to  do. 

Now,  if  the  Supreme  Court  Just 
threw  out  the  legt^tlve  veto,  are  we 
going  to  give  a  veto  over  American 
policy,  not  to  the  Congress,  not  to  the 
House,  not  to  the  Senate,  but  to  every 
government  In  Central  America  which 
may  have  an  agenda  very  different 
from  our  own? 

I  respect  the  efforts  of  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  to  en- 
courage a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
problems  of  Central  America,  but  this 
is  not  the  only  way  to  go  about  it. 

The  CHAIRB€AN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired.   

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
with  the  gentleman  from  Florida  in 
offering  this  bipartisan-supported 
amendment.  Most  importantly,  this 
amendment  links  the  termination  of 
the  U.8.  covert  program  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  Nicaragua's  subversive  activi- 
ties in  any  Central  American  nation. 
Moreover,  the  amendment  provides 
for  multilateral  verification  measures 
to  insure  that  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  has  ended  its  subversive  ac- 
UviUes. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  cannot  re- 
strict U.8.  conduct  unilaterally  with- 
out regard  to  Nicaraguan  behavior  in 
Central  America.  As  my  colleagues 
well  know,  intelligence  briefings  have 
provided  persuasive  and  compelling 
evidence  that  the  Sandlnlsta  Oovem- 
ment of  Nicaragua  Is  helping  train  in- 
surgents and  Is  transferring  arms  and 
financial  supiwrt  from  and  through 
Nicaragua  to  the  insurgents  in  El  Sal- 
vador. Contrary  to  the  repeated  deni- 
als of  Nicaraguan  officials,  that  coun- 
try is  thoroughly  involved  in  support- 
ing the  Salvadoran  insurgency.  As  a 
result  I  believe  that  the  amendment 
before  us  addresses  the  matter  of  Nic- 
araguan behavior  by  providing  that 
our  covert  program  cease — but  only 
when  the  Sandlnlsta  government  ends 
its  export  of  arms  and  revolutionary 
activities  to  any  Central  American 
nation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  amendment  is  not  a 
blank  check  to  the  administration. 
The  basic  thrust  of  the  amendment  is 
to  provide  the  United  States  with 
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some  limited  leverage  to  bring  peace  to 
the  region.  By  providing  for  a  symmet- 
rical approach.  Instead  of  a  unilateral 
approach  to  the  problem,  I  believe 
that  we  can  better  protect  our  friends 
in  Central  America  against  Nicara- 
guan-backed  insurgence  while  offering 
an  incentive  for  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment to  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
hostilities. 

Surely,  all  of  us  want  to  end  the  vio- 
lence in  Central  America  and  bring 
peace  and  stability  to  the  region.  How- 
ever, we  will  only  encourage  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  increase  the  violence  against 
our  neighbors  by  unilaterally  restrict- 
ing the  conduct  of  U.S.  policy  in  the 
area.  Such  unilateral  restraint  on  our 
part  would  only  further  Jeopardize  the 
security  of  the  region  in  general  and 
El  Salvador  in  particular.  In  order  to 
keep  the  Sandinistas  and  the  Cubans 
from  destabilizing  Central  America, 
and  Imposing  force  against  the  nations 
in  the  area  we  must,  first  and  fore- 
most, emphasise  an  even-handed 
policy  approach  as  provided  by  this 
amendment. 

In  short,  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment  are  plain  and  simple — we 
stop  when  they  stop.  I  believe  that  the 
language  offered  by  this  amendment 


provides  for  an  equitable  and  fair  solu- 
tion to  the  Central  American  problem, 
and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  sivport  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

PAKUAMKirTAaT  TKVnXY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Blr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  had  offered  to  ask  for  addition- 
al time  for  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yorii  (Mr. 
SoLAKZ),  since  the  gentleman  had 
yielded  to  me. 

Would  it  be  in  order  to  ask  for  addi- 
tional time  for  the  gentlenum  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Vowlol),  with  the  hopes 
that  he  would  yield  that  additional 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.  SOLARZ)? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  may  answer  that. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Vtt.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  delighted  to  do  that.  My 
statement,  I  hope,  will  be  uncharacter- 
istically brief. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimotis  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Fowler)  may  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  In  order  that  he  might  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  iVtr. 

SOLARZ). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Young)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (&Cr.  Fowlxb)  is  recog- 
nized for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opi>osition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
because  as  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  was  discussing  as  his 
time  ran  out,  it  does  appear  that  the 
amendment  is  fatally  flawed.  If  adopt- 
ed. It  would  hold  U.S.  policy  in  Central 
America  hostage  to  the  actions  of  area 
countries,  other  than  the  United 
States,  Nicaragua  or  El  Salvador, 
coimtries  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol, nor  do  we  wish  to  compel  control. 
The  Young  amendment  would  require 
that  agreements  be  reached  by  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  and  other 
sovereign  governments  in  the  area 
before  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
supported  by  the  United  States  of 
America. 
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It  would  also,  I  submit,  run  the  risk 
of  curbing  the  options  of  the  United 
States,  if  during  an  escalation  of  hos- 
tilities in  Central  America  from  Cuba 
or  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States 
and  their  allies  determined  that  swift 
concerted  action  was  required  to  meet 
it 


I  applaud  what  the  gentleman  is 
trying  to  do.  I  understand  the  v^ 
proach  and  the  appeal  of  these  smmd- 
ments  and  we  will  see  others  called 
symmetrical  or  which  look  for  symme- 
try. But  the  problem  with  symmetry  is 
that  it  could  lead  to  gradual  escalation 
on  all  sides  of  this  conflict,  if  we  tie 
strings  around  American  foreign 
policy  and  the  policies  of  our  allies 
while  we  are  waiting  for  these  negotia- 
tions to  continue  and  the  agreements 
called  for  under  the  amendment  to  be 
concluded. 

The  answer  is  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee's bill.  It  is  to  do  what  our  aUies 
in  Central  America  are  pleading  with 
us  to  do,  to  cease  the  invasion  of  Nica- 
ragua financed  by  the  United  States 
and  to  work  with  our  democratic 
friends,  oiu*  democratic  allies  in  the 
region,  to  seek  and  negotiate  a  politi- 
cal and  final  solution  to  the  war  in 
Nicaragxia  satisfactory  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOWLE31.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  think  the 
gentleman  raises  a  point  that  needs  to 
be  discussed  and  I  would  like  to  ask  his 
opinion  of  something. 

Paragn4>h  B(3)  says  to  resolve  the 
conflicts  in  Central  America  based  on 
the  principles  affirmed  In  the  final  act 
of  the  San  Jose  Conference.  The  final 
act  of  the  San  Jose  Conference  includ- 
ed a  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  that  final  act 
and  throughout  this  final  act  they 
talk  about  peace  and  order  and  plural- 
istic societies,  free  elections.  They  talk 
about  promoting  the  econtHnic  devel- 
opment rather  than  hostilities  and  vio- 
lence, and  we  are  a  party  to  that. 

I  Just  wonder  if  the  gentlonan 
would  not  agree  that  that  would  in 
fact  make  us  a  i)arty  to  any  final 
agreement  that  might  be  reached  in 
the  negotiations  between  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  the  other  coimtries  in  the 
region. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  that  the  recom- 
mendations and  principles  adopted  by 
the  San  Jose  group  are  consistent  with 
the  policies  of  the  United  States,  the 
Reagan  administration  and  hopes  of 
all  us,  I  think,  who  are  trying  to  find  a 
way  to  curtail  this  violence. 

My  disagreement  with  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  in  another  clause, 
and  unfortunately  I  do  not  have  the 
amendment  before  me,  whereby  the 
gentleman  from  norida  predicates  the 
cessation  of  American  covert  assist- 
ance in  Nicaragua  on  agreements 
signed  by  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua with  other  countries  in  the  region. 

I  believe  that  is  the  gentleman's  lan- 
guage. In  other  words,  if  the  other 
countries  in  the  region,  for  whatever 
purpose,  refuse  to  sign,  refuse  to  enter 


UMI 
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Into  tn  asreoiMnt  with  Nlemnfua, 
tiMn  tben  haa  been  no  ecblevement 
end  tliet  I  Ntamlt  to  tlie  genttonum  to 
the  fetal  flaw  In  his  amendment. 

Ilk-.  TOUNO  of  norlda.  U  the  gen- 
tlaiMn  «m  yMd  further.  I  agrae  that 
%ttmt  vonld  be  a  requirement.  But  I  do 
not  agree  that  that  would  be  an  In- 
frtE«ement  upon  the  rlchU  of  the  ad- 
minlatratkm  to  eetabllah  foreign 
policy. 

Dortiw  the  meettnga  In  the  majority 
leader'a  office  with  thoee  who  were 
there,  and  In  fact  the  gentleman  was 
there  at  aeveral  of  thoae  meetlnga.  the 
gentleman  will  recaU  that  the  admlnla- 
trattoD  lepreaentatlvea  from  the  State 
Dopoitment  and  the  White  Houae 
both  did  not  believe  thla  would  be  any 
Infrtncament  on  their  ability  to  set 
foreign  poUey  and  they  thought  the 
floxiblllty  of  allowing  things  like  verl- 
flTii^««»«.  for  example,  to  be  settled  by 
the  negotiations  and  through  the 
•gieement  would  not  affect  their  right 
to  aet  f <xelgn  policy  and  they  support- 
ed that  approach. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Again,  to  the  limited 
purpoaee  of  a  certain  section  of  the 
gmtleman's  amendment,  we  are  in 
Mneement.  But.  as  the  genUeman 
knows,  the  administration's  preocHidl- 
tions  for  cessation  of  our  military 
interrentkm  in  Nicaragua  go  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  gentleman's 
gmendment. 

They  are  also  demanding  free  elec- 
tloos.  which  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment doea  not. 

They  are  alao  demanding  economic 
reforma,  pluralism,  which  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  does  not  cover. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  is 
faulty.  I  say.  because  it  is  not  consist- 
ent with  the  present  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  only  attempts  to 
deal  with  a  part  of  the  administra- 
tion's policy. 

I  yield  bodi  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCDRDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  riae  in  opposition  to  the 
aiTT'"*'"*"*- 

[CR&-B8] 

[Mr.  McCURDY  addressed  the  Com- 
mittee. His  remarks  will  appear  here- 
after In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  of  the  genUeman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Youko). 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  faced  today 
leas  with  a  policy  dedsion  than  with  a 
direct  challenge  to  the  laws  and  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  At  Isstie 
is  whether  this  Nation  and  the  world 
wm  choose  the  rule  of  law  or  the  rule 
of  might:  whether  diplomacy  or  the  in- 
stineta  of  Oreat  Power  chauvinism  will 
prevafl  in  our  relations  with  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south. 
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As  my  ooUeaguea  will  recall,  this 
body  adopted  by  an  unambiguous 
margin  of  411-0  the  so-called  Boland 
amendment,  which  specifically  en- 
Joined  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  fnnn 
furnishing  military  assistance  to 
groups  "for  the  purpose  of  overthrow- 
ing the  Oovemment  of  Nlcarag\ia  or 
provoking  a  military  exchange  be- 
tween Nicaragua  and  Honduras." 
Today.  7  months  later,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  painful  situation  where 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  has  openly 
confirmed  that  U^.-supported  covert 
action  against  Nicaragua  has  strayed 
beyond  the  bounds  of  U.S.  law. 

Anyone  who  accepts  administration 
sophistry  that  aasiitanoe  to  groups  at- 
tempting to  overthrow  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment does  not  represent  an  effort 
on  our  part  to  overthrow  that  govern- 
ment can  also  accept  the  existence  of 
the  tooth  fairy. 

Every  Member  of  this  body,  whether 
or  not  supportive  of  the  notion  that 
covert  action  against  Nicaragua  may 
be  efficacious,  should  be  morally  in- 
censed that  the  law  of  the  land  has 
been  so  cavalierly  disregarded.  Now 
administration  spokesmen  come  to  us 
and  plead  that  we  not  puU  the  rug 
from  under  their  eff orU  to  make  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  "uncomfort- 
able." To  accept  this  plea  is  to  abdi- 
cate congrMsional  responsibilities  in 
the  face  of  Executive  preemption,  to 
turn  a  blind  eye  to  the  rule  of  law. 
International  as  well  as  domestic. 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  anything 
except  that  the  administration  has 
struck  a  Ham«y<ng  blow  to  the  world 
legal  order  by  acting  in  deliberate  dis- 
regard of  international  law  which  ex- 
plicitly prohibits  the  overt  or  covert 
destabilization  of  existing  govem- 
menU  of  whatever  poUtical  stripe.  Ar- 
ticle 2.4  of  the  United  NaUons  Charter 
stateathat: 

All  Members  shall  refrain  In  their  Interna- 
tional relations  from  the  threat  or  use  ot 
force  against  the  territorial  tntecrtty  or  po- 
litical Independence  of  any  sUte  .  .  . 

In  1970.  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  adopted  by  consensus  the 
"Declaration  on  Principles  of  Interna- 
tional Law  Concerning  Friendly  Rela- 
tions and  Cooperation  Among  States 
in  Accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations."  That  declaration  in- 
cludes in  its  authoritative  elaboration 
of  the  general  principles  contained  in 
the  U.N.  Charter  the  followlnr 

...  No  State  shall  oraanise.  sssist. 
foment,  finance.  Incite  or  tolerate  subver- 
sive, terrorist  or  armed  activities  directed  to- 
wards the  violent  overthrow  of  the  regime 
of  another  State,  or  interfere  in  civil  strife 
in  snotber  State. 

Article  18  of  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
ganisation of  American  States  (OAS) 
likewise  sUtes: 

No  SUte  or  group  of  States  has  the  rtcht 
to  Intervene,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any 


reason  whatever.  In  the  Internal  or  external 
affairs  of  any  other  State. 

Not  only  does  it  prohibit  such  inter- 
vention by  use  of  armed  force,  but 
by- 

.  .  .  any  other  form  of  interference  or  at- 
tempted threat  against  the  personaUty  of 
the  State  or  scstnst  iU  political,  economic 
and  cultural  elements. 

The  United  SUtes  Is  a  party  to  both 
of  these  international  treatlea. 

Supporters  of  the  administration's 
position  respond  to  charges  that  U.S.- 
backed  covert  operations  violate  Inter- 
national law  by  arguing  that  these  op- 
erations are  undertaken  for  the  ulti- 
mate purpoae  of  "self-defense."  While 
the  Intelligence  Committee's  report 
leaves  little  room  for  doubt  that  the 
governments  of  Nicaragua  and  Cuba 
are  aiding  the  Insurgents  in  El  Salva- 
dor in  their  quest  to  overthrow  the 
Government  of  that  country,  any 
right  to  self-defense  belongs  logically 
to  the  Govenunent  of  El  Salvador.  For 
the  United  States  to  act  in  the  place  of 
El  Salvador  in  the  exercise  of  any 
right  of  self-defense,  if  such  an  act  of 
becoming  an  "alter  ego"  in  Itself  would 
be  consistent  with  international  law 
and  the  exercise  of  natural  sovereign 
rights,  would  probably  have  to  be  at 
the  specific  and  formalized  request  of 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador,  and 
the  United  States  could  not  undertake 
that  right  to  any  greater  degree  than 
El  Salvador  could.  That  nation  would 
not  necessarily  have  the  right  to  orga- 
nize and  train  troops  in  Honduras  and 
then  assist  them  in  Nicaragua,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  disrupt  that  political 
system  solely  as  a  rectifying  action  to 
prevent  arms  from  reaching  insur- 
gents within  its  own  borders.  Under 
the  drciunstances.  that  kind  of  re- 
sponse might  well  be  considered  a  dis- 
proportlonal  response.  It  might  itself 
be  classified  as  an  unlawful  act. 

If  we  were  to  accept  the  Administra- 
tion's thesis  that  our  covert  actions 
are  Justified  by  Nicaragua's  stipport 
for  the  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador,  will 
we  then  be  forced  to  accept,  under  the 
same  rationale,  future  administration 
actions  to  destabilize  the  Cuban  and/ 
or  Soviet  Oovemment  for  their  part  in 
aiding  those  rebels? 

If  proponents  of  the  covert  action 
are  not  arguing  some  vaguely  defined 
principle  of  individual  self-defense 
where  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
but  are  arguing  Instead  the  principle 
of  collective  self-defense,  does  that 
right  Include  the  right  to  commit  the 
prohibited  acts  dted  earlier  under  the 
U.N.  and  OAS  Charter?  Further,  if  the 
right  to  collective  self-defense  is  being 
asserted,  why  have  the  procedures 
under  the  Rio  Treaty  and  the  U.N. 
Charter  not  been  followed? 

It  is  important  for  those  who  would 
raise  the  argument  of  the  principle  of 
individual  or  collective  self-defense 
under  hiternational  law  to  review  the 


conditions  set  forth  in  international 
law  which  are  to  be  a  guide  to  the  ex- 
erdae  of  that  rl^t  One  of  the  most 
often  cited  references  in  international 
law  authorizing  acts  of  self-defense  is 
article  61  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter which  states  that: 

Nothlnc  in  the  present  Charter  shall 
Impair  the  Inherent  right  of  Individual  or 
coUeetlve  self-defense  if  an  aimed  attack 
occurs  against  a  Member  of  the  United  Na- 
tion. .  . 

However,  the  remainder  of  article 
51,  which  many  fail  to  dte  in  full. 


.  .  .  untU  the  Security  CouiKdl  has  taken 
measures  necessary  to  maintain  Internation- 
al peace  and  security. 
Article  51  goes  on  to  mandate: 
Measures  taken  by  Members  In  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  of  self-defense  shall  be  Im- 
mediately reported  to  the  Security  Council 

If,  as  some  argue,  the  covert  (der- 
ations against  Nicaragua  are  legal 
under  this  article,  then  the  remaining 
obligations  under  that  article  ought  to 
be  equally  honored  and  the  covert 
action  reported  to  the  security  council. 
This  has  not  occurred.  In  fact,  it  Is 
Nicaragua,  not  the  United  States, 
which  proposes  Security  CouncU  inter- 
vention in  this  issue. 

Under  the  OAS  Charter,  there  are 
similar  rights  and  obligations.  Article 
31  sUtes  that: 

T^t  American  States  bind  themselves  In 
their  International  relations  not  to  have  re- 
course to  the  use  of  force,  except  In  the  case 
of  self-defense  .  .  . 

Articles  23  and  24  further  mandate 
that  all  disputes  arising  between 
States  in  this  hemisphere  are  to  be 
submitted  to  peaceful  procedures  in- 
cluding direct  negotiation,  good  of- 
fices, mediation,  investigation  and  con- 
ciliation. Judicial  settlement,  arbitra- 
tion, and  other  means.  In  the  event  of 
an  act  of  aggression  committed  against 
a  State  of  the  OAS,  it  is  to  be  consid- 
ered an  act  against  all  members.  Such 
acta,  it  is  important  to  note,  are  not 
limited  to  "armed  attack"  but  may  in- 
clude any  act  of  aggression  short  of 
armed  attaclL.  extraoontinental  con- 
flicts, conflicts  between  two  or  more 

[CR&-90] 

American  States,  or  "any  other  fact  or 
situation  that  might  endanger  the 
peace  of  America." 

In  the  event  a  State  is  confronted 
with  such  aggression,  a  number  of 
steps  are  to  be  taken  imder  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance of  1947  (Rio  Treaty),  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party.  First,  ar- 
tlde  3  of  the  Rio  Treaty  provides  that 
in  instances  of  armed  attack  against  a 
treaty  party,  all  other  parties  may  de- 
termine the  measures  they  will  take  at 
the  request  of  the  victim  to  fulfill 
their  obligation  to  "assist  in  meeting 
the  attack  in  the  exercise  of  the  inher- 
ent right  of  individual  or  collective 


self-defense  recognized  by  Article  51  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  NaUons." 
Furthermore,  the  Organ  of  Consulta- 
Uon.  consisting  of  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ters of  the  States  party  to  the  treaty, 
is  to  meet  immediately  to  examine  the 
measures  which  have  already  been 
taken  and  to  agree  upon  collecUve 
measures  to  be  taken. 

To  date,  Nicaragua  has  not  yet  un- 
dertaken a  dirMt,  armed  attack  on  any 
of  its  neighbors  although  the  ci4>acity 
and  opportunity  to  do  so  are  certainly 
obvious.  Were  it  to  oigage  in  such  an 
acUon,  however,  any  State  which  is 
the  victim  of  that  attack  could  call  on 
other  parUea  to  the  treaty,  including 
the  United  States,  to  respond  to  that 
action  and  the  Organ  of  ConsultaUon 
could  be  convened  immediately  to  de- 
termine what  collecUve  measures 
would  be  taken.  Short  of  a  direct 
armed  attack,  however,  provisions  in 
both  the  Rio  Treaty  and  OAS  Charter 
recognize  that  there  may  be  other 
forms  of  aggression  which  may  violate 
the  integrity  of  the  territory  or  the 
soverei^ty  or  political  independence 
of  another  State  and  thus  endanger 
the  peace  of  this  hemisphere.  In  such 
cases,  article  6  of  the  Rio  Treaty  states 
that: 

.  .  .  the  Organ  of  Consultation  shall  meet 
Immediately  In  order  to  agree  on  the  meas- 
ures which  must  be  taken  in  case  of  aggres- 
sion to  assist  the  victim  of  the  aggression  or 
.  .  .  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  for 
the  common  defense  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Con- 
tinent. 

If  two  or  more  American  States  are 
engaged  in  conflict,  the  parties  to  the 
Rio  Treaty  are  to  call  upon  the  coun- 
tries involved  to  cease  hostilities  and 
restore  matters  to  the  status  quo  ante 
helium.  In  addition,  the  parties  to  the 
Rio  Treaty  may  take  other  measures 
necessary  to  reach  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  dispute.  Whether  a  state 
accepts  such  peaceful  measures  is  criti- 
cal in  identifying  who  the  aggressor  is 
and  in  applying  the  agreed  upon  meas- 
ures. 

Article  8  of  the  Rio  Treaty  outlines 
the  measures  which  the  Organ  of  Con- 
sultation may  dedde  to  take  under  the 
treaty.  Those  actions  include: 

.  .  .  recall  of  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions; 
breaking  of  diplomatic  relations;  breaking 
of  consular  relations:  partial  at  ocmiplete 
Interruption  of  economic  relations  or  of  rail, 
sea,  air,  postal,  telegraphic,  telephonic,  and 
radiotelegraphonlc  or  radio  telegraphic 
communications;' knd  use  of  armed  force. 

If  it  is  the  informed  Judgment  of  the 
U.S.  Government  that  the  actions  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  pose  a 
threat  to*  the  peace  and  security  of 
this  hemliii>here  and  endanger  the  sov- 
ereignty and  indepoidenoe  of  neigh- 
boring states,  we  have  a  legal  obliga- 
tion to  abide  by  our  treaty  commit- 
ments to  take  such  matters  before 
other  parties  to  the  OAS  (Charter  and 
the  1947  Rio  Treaty.  The  United 
States  is  not  Justified  under  any  rea- 


sonable interpretation  of  contempo- 
rary international  law  to  conduct  a 
covert  war  to  tom>Ie  a  government 
with  which  it  maintains  formal  diplo- 
matic relations.  The  principle  of  tit- 
f  or-tatiam— that  is,  our  illegal  acts  are 
Justified  by  similar  illegal  acta  of 
others— by  which  the  adminlstraU<m  is 
operating  is  neither  good  government 
nor  a  legally  sanctioned  rationaliza- 
tion for  political  behavior.  In  fact,  ar- 
ticle 14  of  the  OAS  Charter  explicitly 
warns  against  such  behavior 

The  right  of  each  State  to  protect  itself 
and  to  live  its  own  life  does  not  authorlie  It 
to  commit  unjust  acts  against  another 
State. 

The  policy  of  symmetry— tit-for- 
tatism— thus  has  the  effect  not  only  of 
lowering  us  into  the  gutter  with  our 
enemies  but  of  driving  a  stake  ri^t 
into  the  heart  of  international  law. 

Article  60  of  the  Vienna  Convention 
of  the  Law  of  Treaties  has  been  dted 
by  some  as  providing  a  legal  remedy 
authorizing  a  tit-for-tat  approach  to 
international  law.  Yet  clearly  this  ex- 
traordinary article  was  designed  to  be 
a  shield  and  not  a  sword.  To  asMrt 
that  a  particular  action  brings  forth 
the  right  of  one  or  more  other  parties 
to  suspend  provisions  of  a  treaty  pre- 
judges that  a  material  breach  of  inter- 
national law  has  occurred.  Artide  60 
does  not  provide  an  excuse  for  the 
Commission  of  a  mutual  breach  of 
international  law  or  condone  an  action 
which  would  otherwise  be  in  violation 
of  any  treaty.  The  so<alled  "wronged 
party"  is  stiU  bound  by  Its  treaty 
commitments  to  other  treaty  parties 
as  well  as  to  the  international  commu- 
nity. 

If,  as  publicly  reported  in  recent 
days,  the  new  legal  rationale  for  V&. 
involvement  in  Nicaragua  is  not 
merely  to  interdict  arms  but  to  pres- 
sure and  disrupt  that  government, 
then  in  effect  the  United  States  is  vio- 
lating the  same  international  legal 
prlndples  that  we  assert  we  se^  to 
uphold.  Our  attempt,  directly  or  indi- 
rectiy,  to  affect  a  change  hi  the  politi- 
cal elements  within  Nicaragua  would 
be  tantamount  to  an  unlawful  Inter- 
vention In  that  nation.  Two  violattona 
of  law  do  not  make  a  legal  right. 

We  all  recognize  that  in  internation- 
al politics  there  are  often  imperfect  al- 
tonatives,  involving  "no  win"  options. 
This  could  not  be  truer  of  the  situa- 
tion with  which  we  are  confronted 
today.  But  the  key  issue  before  this 
body  is  not  whether  a  particular  policy 
Is  effective,  which  is  in  serious  doubt, 
but  whether  this  body  will  demand  of 
the  executive  branch  an  accounting 
for  its  actions  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  it  has  a  constitu- 
ti<Hial  duty  to  faithfully  execute.  No 
branch  of  government  is  above  the 
law. 

Congress  is  faced  today  with  diffi- 
cult choices  under  difficult  drcum- 
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^  Howerv.  it  would  appev 
w.~  to  «rr  on  the  ilde  of  rMpect  for 
tlM  rule  of  l»w  nthar  than  on  the  ikle 
of  thoat  who  may  pay  Upaerrtoe  to  de- 
mooaey  but  whoae  aetkna  demon- 
■txate  a  alllliniwi  to  flaunt  the  law 
and  to  tinaaee  anardty  In  foreign 
oountrtaa.  Oongreaa  atniply  abould  not 
Btve  the  admlnlatraUon  lloenae  to  com- 
pound erron  already  nade. 

In  thla  lecard.  ateaJnictratkm  loflte 
haa  an  ^?"'«~«n.iy  f amOlar  ring.  A  phe- 
nomenoo  which  might  be  deacribed  m 
a  "domino  theory  of  dedalonmaklnr 
oonfrantB  ua  today  aa  It  did  not  long 
ago  In  another  war  half  a  world  away. 
One  bad  dcrlalmfi  haa  been  followed  by 
itfll  oihera.  leading  thli  Nation  down 
the  i«^  tunnd  of  a  counterproductive 
foralgn  entai^eflMnt.  Under  Preai- 
danta  Kennedy.  Johnaon.  and  Nixon. 
the  commitment  of  a  ■nail  number  of 
traopa  in  Vietnam  and  the  failed  poll- 
dea  which  f  oDowed  led  progrenlvely 
to  the  commitment  of  greater  num- 
bers of  troopa  and  atill  other  polldea 
whl^  faOed  to  progreartvely  greater 
degieea.  We  have  an  opportunity 
\tf^y  to  insure  against  a  repetition  of 
t>i«t  experience  in  Central  America 
and  to  reverse  the  direction  of  UJ3. 
ptriley  in  that  region  before  it  is  too 
late. 

Besides  the  legal  consequences 
which  follow  from  the  sdminlstra- 
tion's  present  policies,  serious  and  far- 
reschlng  moral  and  practical  conse- 
quenosa  of  our  preaent  course  must  be 


No  action  by  the  TJA.  Oovemment 
could  more  effectively  undercut  the 
moral  imprimatur  upcm  which  our 
policies  against  the  guerrillas  in  El 
Salvador  are  based  than  our  support 
for  the  Nlcaraguan  contras.  Whereas 
In  El  Salvador  the  United  States 
stands  four-squarely  against  those 
iriio  would  shoot  their  way  into  power. 
In  Nicaragua  we  stand  four-squarely 
on  the  side  of  such  forces  and  are  our- 
selves the  financiers  of  Increasingly 
bloody  anarchy. 

As  a  visitor  to  the  Nlcaraguan  border 
last  January.  I  can  attest  to  the  effect 
which  the  paramilitary  operations  are 
having  on  innocent  civilians,  vlctlm- 
laed  by  the  violence  spawned  by  the 
military  mobilisation  of  the  contras. 
Priests  In  the  region  tell  visitors  of  the 
kidnappings  and  frequent  killings.  The 
Inescapable  and  ugly  reality  is  that 
the  poverty-stricken  msssfs  of  rural 
Nicaragua  are  being  treated  as  pawns 
In  an  East-West  conflict  they  hardly 
understand.  If.  as  the  administration 
argues.  It  is  not  supporting  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  Sandlnlst*  Oovem- 
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ment,  one  can  only  conclude  that 
much  of  the  violence  this  Congress  is 
flrtaiirfng  Is  Violence  without  a  pur- 
pose. The  United  States  has  become  a 
rebel  without  a  cause. 


Practical  considerations  of  national 
self-interest  also  argue  against  contin- 
ued UJB.  support  for  the  Contras  in 
their  secret  war.  It  Is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend what  practical  benefit  the  ad- 
minlstntlon  beUeves  It  will  gain  by 
identifying  with  ex-somodstas  who 
Just  4  short  years  ago  lost  a  massively 
popular  revolution.  It  Is  not  difficult 
to  anticipate,  however,  the  likely  price 
the  United  SUtes  will  pay  in  the 
future  for  siich  an  assodaticm  with 
^m—  of  a  despised  dictator.  The  ener- 
gies of  nationalism,  which  too  many 
ccmfuse  with  the  seal  of  Marxism,  are 
easily  mobilised  to  the  advantage  by 
the  Sandlnlsta  regime.  Portraying  the 
Insurgents  as  agents  of  Yankee  Impeii- 
%Mmn  wtntM  to  consolidate  the  unde- 
served and  unwarranted  power  of  a 
few. 

The  history  of  the  20th  century 
demonstrates  that  resorting  to  mili- 
tary means  can  neither  resolve  deep- 
seated  economic  and  social  problems 
nor  serve  long-term  U.S.  Interesta.  The 
historical  analogies  offered  by  the 
sorry  debacle  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in 
1961  and  the  CIA  overthrow  of  the 
Arbens  regime  in  Guatemala  in  1964 
Indicate  both  the  likelihood  of  failure 
as  well  as  the  long-term  coimterpro- 
ductlve  effects  of  any  short-term  "suc- 
cesses". The  era  of  great  power  inter- 
ventionlsm  In  Central  America  policy 
has  been  eclipsed  on  the  clock  of  his- 
tory. Viable  and  deeply  rooted  indige- 
nous democratic  institutions  cannot  be 
easily  built  by  outside  military  inter- 
vention. 

The  administration  by  its  present 
policies  is  tempting  fate  in  another  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  way.  The  pros- 
pects for  igniting  a  full-scale  war  be- 
tween Nicaragua  and  Honduras  have 
been  heightened  by  the  covert  war  and 
threaten  to  result  In  sn  escalation  of 
hostilities  which  could  engulf  the 
entire  region.  It  takes  UtUe  imagina- 
tion to  anttoipate  what  the  U.S.  role  in 
such  a  conflict  might  be. 

There  is  little  disagreement  between 
those  who  support  and  those  who 
oppose  the  administration's  policies  on 
covert  action  on  the  issue  of  Nicara- 
gua's threat  to  the  security  and  politi- 
cal stability  of  the  region.  The  facts 
are  plain  for  all  to  see.  However,  there 
Is  profound  division  on  the  question  as 
to  the  appropriate  policy  to  address 
that  threat.  The  administration  has 
been  mistaken  to  infer  from  the  exist- 
ence of  the  threat  that  is  alone  is  obli- 
gated to  act  cm  a  unilateral  basis  with 
military  muscle.  Every  threat  we  be- 
lieve the  UA  confronts  in  Central 
America  is  faced  a  hundredfold  by  Nic- 
aragua's more  immediate  neighbors.  It 
bi  Imperative  that  we  yield  to  them  for 
leadership  in  responding  appropriately 
and  In  proportion  to  the  threats  posed 
by  Nicaragua  and  Cuba.  U.S.  respect 
for  International  law  and  Institutions 
as  well  as  support  for  informal  multi- 
lateral diplomatic  efforts  now  under- 


way, such  as  that  of  the  Contadora 
group,  are  essential  and  more  consist- 
ent with  the  democratic  principles  and 
practk$es  of  the  United  States  than 
secret  wars  and  gunboat  diplomacy. 

There  Is  an  Important  and  ultimate 
difference  between  our  democratic 
way  of  life  and  Institutions  and  those 
by  which  Marxist  regimes  live.  Covert 
action  designed  to  overthrow  a  govern- 
ment which  we  formally  recognise  is. 
both  In  practice  and  principle,  an  of- 
fense against  United  States  and  inter- 
national law  and  an  affront  to  the  sov- 
ereignty and  Identity  of  our  Latin 
American  neighbors.  It  must  be 
stopped  now. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Blr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  was  present  in 
the  secret  session  last  week  when  I 
think  we  established  beyond  any  ques- 
tion that  the  Boland  amendment  has 
not  been  violated,  at  least  what  the  In- 
telligence Committee  that  has  Jurisdic- 
tion intended  for  the  Boland  amend- 
ment to  mean. 

For  us  to  come  in  and  say  that  the 
Boland  amendment  has  been  violated 
totally  Ignores  the  facts  that  were  pre- 
sented in  the  secret  session  on  last 
Tuesday. 

Iiir.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Let  me  respond 
to  the  gentleman.  It  Is  a  little  unfair 
to  say  that  there  Is  pertinent  secret 
knowledge  on  this  subject  that  is  avail- 
able only  to  members. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  BoLAiTD)  has  said  in  this  body 
today  that  our  actions  have  strayed 
beyond  the  scope  of  his  amendment. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence says  the  same  thing.  Let  me 
just  ask  for  a  commonsense  reading  of 
words.  The  Boland  amendment  en- 
joins the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  from 
furnishing  military  assistance  or 
groups  "for  the  purpose  of  overthrow- 
ing the  government  of  Nicaragua  or 
provoking  a  military  exchange  be- 
tween Nicaragua  and  Honduras." 

What  is  happening  today?  Precisely 
that.  For  those  who  would  argue  that 
we  are  not  violating  law  even  though 
we  are  supiwrtlng  people  who  are 
seeking  to  overthrow  the  Oovemment 
of  Nicaragua  de^ite  our  intent  to  the 
contrary,  are  advancing  the  kind  of 
sophistry  that  would  allow  one  to  be- 
lieve In  the  tooth  fairy. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  U  this  Is 
straight  forward  English.  Mr.  Bolamo 
says  the  law  has  been  stretched:  the 
committee  report  says  the  law  has 
been  stretched:  I  did  not  hear  any- 
thing in  that  secret  session,  and  I  lis- 
tened to  the  gmtleman.  and  I  listened 
to  the  entire  debate,  that  led  me  to 
any  other  conclurion 


So.  let  us  not  pretend  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  smnethlng  secretly 
was  provided  this  body  that  gives  a  dif- 
ferent Judgment  than  that  which  the 
committee  report  and  the  gentleman 
fttMn  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bolahd) 
himself  has  indicated. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  again,  who 
raised  this  issue. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
maybe  he  did  not  listen  qtiite  as  close- 
ly ss  he  should  have  to  what  we  dis- 
cussed in  the  secret  session,  because 
what  we  discussed  there  dealt  with 
specific  questions  by  a  member  of  that 
committee  to  other  Members  and 
members  of  the  staff  asking  what  were 
the  parameters,  could  a  certain  type  of 
activity  be  entered  Into?  Could  it  be 
done  in  this  particular  location  or 
some  other  location?  And  the  answers 
were  very  positive  as  to  what  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  intended  for  the 
CIA  to  be  able  to  do  under  the  provl- 
sicms  of  the  Boland  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Bolahd  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Bftr.  Lkach  of  Iowa 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Will  the  gentleman 
jrleld  further? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  First  of  all,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  his 
statement.  It  is  as  good  a  one  as  will  be 
made  on  this  particular  bill.  Much  has 
been  said  about  whether  or  not  this 
has  been  a  legal  or  an  illegal  oper- 
ation. And  the  gentleman  did  quote  to 
the  secret  session  from  the  transcript, 
from  the  record.  No  one  disputes  what 
he  said  during  the  secret  session.  I  do 
not  dispute.  They  were  questions 
asked  of  the  general  counsel  which  we 
agreed  on  what  a  paramilitary  mission 
could  accomplish.  But  the  bottom  line 
was  that  there  would  be  no  effort  to 
overthrow  the  Nlcaraguan  Oovem- 
ment, the  bottom  line  was  that  all  of 
the  activities,  the  paramilitary  activi- 
ties were  to  be  used  for  the  piupose  of 
Interdicting  the  flow  of  arms  into 
Nicaragua.  The  record  is  clear  on  that, 
absolutely  clear.  And  the  December  2 
finding  was  a  finding  which  made  it  a 
paramilitary  operation,  which  consist- 
ed of  Just  a  few  hundred  paramilitary 
Insurgents.  That,  of  course  now  has 
developed  into  thousands,  thousands, 
with  the  result  that  if  you  look  at  the 
Boland  amendment  and  the  way  In 
which  the  Insiuvency  is  being  carried 
out,  one  with  any  sense,  any  legal 
sense,  would  have  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  operation  is  illegal, 
that  the  purpose  and  the  mission  of 
the  opeoratlon  was  to  overthrow  the 


government  In  Nicaragua.  And  that 
does  not  come  only  from  the  mouth  of 
the  chairman  of  this  committee,  but 
that  also  comes  from  the  mouth  of 
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those  who  are  the  insurgents  in  Nica- 
ragua, those  who  are  leading  the  FDN, 
some  of  the  Somodsta  National  Guard 
who  are  the  leaders  of  the  FDN,  lead- 
ing thousands  into  Nicaragua,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  interdicting  arms  as 
Enrique  Bermudes  says  but  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua;  that  is  their  pri- 
mary purpose,  the  record  shows  it.  If 
that  Is  not  a  violation  of  the  Boland 
amendment,  I  do  not  Icnow  what  is. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Let  me  stress 
for  the  record  that  this  is  Mr.  Bolahd 
who  Just  spoke. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
This  gentleman  over  here? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Yes. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  first  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  Join  In  the  commendation 
Mr.  Bolahd  made  Just  now  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well.  That  was  a  coura- 
geous statement,  particularly  coura- 
geous I  submit  because  it  comes  from 
a  Member  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle. 
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And  I  say  that  because  I  recall  under 
a  previous  admlnstration,  being  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle,  a  number 
of  different  times  opposing  a  Demo- 
cratic President,  how  difficult  that 
was  under  those  circumstances.  How 
much  more  difficult  it  must  be  at  this 
point  in  time  given  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa's  role  in  the  Republican 
Party  and  with  respect  to  this  particu- 
lar President. 

I  hope  that  what  the  gentleman  has 
done  today  can  become  an  inspiration 
for  other  members  of  the  gentleman's 
caucus,  and  for  people  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle  as  well,  to  honor  their  insti- 
tutional responsibility.  That,  I  take  it, 
to  be  one  of  the  central  thrusts  of  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  history  of  Viet- 
nam, it  was  not  a  very  happy  period  in 
American  history  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  constitutional  responsibilities  of 
the  Members  of  the  Congress.  And  it 
was  subsequent  belated  congressional 
recognition  of  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  Implement  its  reqwnsibilities  that 
led  to  the  War  Powers  Act,  a  belated 
recoipiitlon  that  the  Congress  had  al- 
lowed the  executive  branch  to  go  its 
own  way  and  that  the  Congress  had 
essentially  foregone  the  assertion  of 
its  constitutional  prerogatives. 


That  same  issue  is  before  us  today 
because,  as  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
has  so  eloquently  pointed  out,  this 
body  acted  on  a  unanimous  basis  In  ap- 
proving the  Boland  amendment  and 
thereby  made  a  very  dear  statement 
of  what  the  law  and  the  policy  of  this 
Government  is.  There  cannot  be  any 
doubt  whatsoever  that  this  adminis- 
tration Is  acting  in  a  way  that  is  con- 
trary to  that  statutory  mandate  and 
that  is  Illegal.  I  Just  hope  that  as  we 
approach  the  decision  that  Is  down  the 
road,  we  will  not  only  take  into  ac- 
count the  absolute  madness— from  the 
standpoint  of  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can Interests  In  that  region— that  Is  in- 
volved in  the  administration's  initia- 
tive, but  also  the  Important  institu- 
tional and  constitutional  questions 
that  have  been  raised  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  administration  has  pro- 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrielding. 

It  is  one  thing  for  the  gentleman  to 
claim  and  for  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  author  of  the  Boland 
amendment,  to  say  that  there  is  a  vio- 
lation. One  could  Just  as  readily  say 
that  red  is  green  or  the  reverse.  It  \b 
another  thing  to  present  evidence. 

Now  we  had  a  secret  meeting  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  which 
there  was  an  opportunity  to  present 
evidence.  Why  did  someone  not 
present  it?  Why  did  someone  not 
refute  what  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da presented  to  us  at  that  time  which 
indicated  that  all  that  had  happened 
was  along  the  lines  of  what  had  been 
indicated  by  the  committee  staff.  Why 
was  there  not  some  refutation  of  that? 
Now  at  this  point  they  are  coming  In 
and  saying  that  we  are  at  fault  or  that 
the  administration's  policy  is  at  fault 
because  instead  of  Just  a  few  hundred 
people  being  opposed 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Lbacb)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Imkcb. 
of  Iowa  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  If 
the  gentleman  will  continue  to  yield, 
now  we  are  being  faulted  because 
there  are  more  than  Just  a  few  hun- 
dred people  in  Nicaragua  who  reject 
the  debauchment  of  their  revolution 
by  the  Sandinistas.  There  are  thou- 
sands and  thousands,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetto  has  said,  who 
are  opposed  to  the  Sandlnlsta  revolu- 
tion now  because  some  of  those  believe 
they  can  overthrow  it.  which  dearly 
thousands  and  thousands  cannot  over- 
throw tens  of  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  but  because  some  of  them 
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bctlav*  tt.  UMTCfore.  «•  •*•  auppoMd 
to  abaiMlon  tlMBk. 

Wt  haf«  bMrd  before  In  this  weU 
that  w  cannot  oxpeet  a  mUttary  aolu- 
tloo.  but  I IV  to  my  oolleosuM  acaln. 
we  aie  loinc  to  let  a  military  aolutlon 
tn  CMitral  America,  beeauae  If  and 
when  we  turn  our  baeka  on  the  peoi>le 
of  that  redan.  If  and  when  we  My  we 
are  no  longer  folnc  to  itrovlde  weap- 
OBo  M«*«  MnTr""****^  In  an  effective 
way.  If  end  when  we  My  we  are  mint 
to  five  HttMtarM  and  Ooata  Rka-who 
do  not  want  to  carry  the  ball  by  them- 
mUtm  111  than  one-tenth  of  what 
the  Sovtet  Union  Is  flvlnc  to  Nlcara- 
fua  to  9read  thla  revolution  without 
boundarlea.  otMO  we  make  that  ded- 
fllon  and  turn  our  baeka  on  It  and  walk 
away  and  watch  what  happmie.  there 
will  be  a  military  aolutlon  and  It  wUl 
be  a  military  aolutlon  where  the  Com- 
muntata.  one  by  one.  wOl  take  over 
each  govenunent  there  In  turn. 

Ifr.  BOLAMD.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yMd? 

Itr.  IXACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
jcntlfTw*"  frwn  If iMBf  buef tta. 

Mr.  BOLAMD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
aAed  the  queitlon.  why  did  Mmeone 
not  ra«Mnd  to  my  dlattngulahed 
friend— and  he  Is  my  good  friend,  too. 
fnm  Florida  and  a  very  worthwhile 
Member  of  this  Oragreas  and  a  very 
valuable  member  of  the  Committee  on 
InteQlgenoe.  no  doubt  about  It.  as  are 
an  the  Members  on  that  side— just  let 
me  say  that  we  did  not  have  to  re- 
spond beeauae  what  he  said  was  true.  I 
had  no  objection  to  the  questions  that 
were  a^ed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Youm)  to  the  general 
counsel,  the  partlenlar  questions  that 
were  answered.  And  what  constituted 
the  Interdiction  of  arms.  The  kinds  of 
operations  one  might  use  to  interdict 
anns.  I  had  no  objection  to  that.  And 
the  weiwtw—  were  free  and  honest  re- 
■pomea.  But  there  was  never  any  re- 
sponse to  the  fact  that  this  would 
permit  the  overthrowing  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua.  Not  here,  not 
In  this.  We  had  no  objection  to  what 
the  paramilitary  operation  tended  to 
do  In  the  intenUetlon  of  arms.  And 
how  do  you  interdict  arms?  By  finding 
munitions  caches,  by  blowing  up 
taridges.  by  interdicting  roads  where 
the  arms  might  very  well  travel.  But 
the  bottom  line  is.  let  me  say  to  the 
gentlonan  from  North  Carolina,  and 
otheiB.  the  bottom  line  is  that  there 
hM  been  no  evldcnoe.  no  evidence,  of 
the  Interdiction  of  arms  into  El  Salva- 
dor. We  never  got  that  figure,  could 
not  get  a  figure  from  the  Intelligence 
community.  And  the  record  will  show 
that. 

Hie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Lbacb)  has 
again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bbhll  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  hmtca  of  Iowa 
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allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Ifr.  BCDKIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yMd? 

Mr.  LBACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  F*"**-^-  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Iowa.  I  think  that  he 
has  demonstrated,  at  least  to  many  of 
us.  that  we  do  not  have  to  be  partisan 
in  this  issue. 

I  happen  to  agree  that  we  are  violat- 
ing the  law  in  this,  but  I  do  not  think 
thi4  Is  the  real  issue.  I  think  the  issue 

(CRS-031 

we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is  what  we 
are  doing  at  this  time  in  Nicaragua  in 
our  national  interests.  I  would  ask  my 
colleagues  one  question:  What  did  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Hartwr  do  to 
the  dtiienry  of  this  Nation?  I  would 
■ay  that  It  united  us  in  support  of  our 
Government  more  than  any  action 
that  could  have  possibly  been  taken. 

If  we  want  to  unite  the  people  of 
Nlcarag\ia  in  support  of  the  Sandinlsta 
government,  surely  we  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  find  any  possible  way  we 
ootild  do  it  any  more  effectively  than 
what  we  are  doing.  And  certainly  my 
trip  down  there,  where  I  had  a  chance 
to  tAik  to  the  people  themselves, 
showed  very  clearly,  as  they  said  to  us: 
"Look,  if  you  want  to  get  to  Managua, 
you  are  going  to  have  to  come  through 
Esteli,  and  we  are  going  to  be  there 
with  guns  to  try  to  stop  you." 

That  is  their  attitude.  All  we  are 
doing  is  pushing  them  into  the  hands 
of  their  Government  further,  we  are 
pushing  their  Government  further 
toward  the  Soviet  bloc  countries,  and  I 
cannot  commend  my  colleague  enough 
for  having  the  courage  to  stand  up  and 
speak  out  <»  this  issue. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  my  colleague  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  (Chairman.  I  would  simply  con- 
clude with  the  observation  to  my  own 
party,  as  Republicans,  as  conserv- 
atives, as  constitutionalists,  we  are  the 
party  that  should  be  concerned  most 
of  all  about  the  rule  of  law.  Let  us 
makeastand. 

The  comment  w^s  made:  was  there 
proof  given  in  the  secret  session  that 
we  did  not  violate  the  rule  of  law? 
Nothing  in  the  secret  session  went 
against  the  committee  report  that  says 
we  have.  Nothing  in  the  secret  session 
was  directed  In  opposition  to  the  com- 
mittee chairman  when  he  took  the 
same  position  as  he  took  on  the  House 
floor  today. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  are 
stretchhig  thin  the  rule  of  law  that 
distinguishes  the  Western  tradition. 
The  fact  is  we  Republicans  ought  to 
be  the  first  in  this  body  to  say.  let  us 
not  have  too  much  authority  in  the 
Executive,  let  us  stand  for  democracy. 


bi-cameral,  and  bl-instltutlonal  coop- 
eration as  well  w  bi-partisanship. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  badi  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  cnialrman.  I  rise  In  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  that  has  been 
presented  to  us  as  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  it.  The  chronology  of  lU  develop- 
ment has  been  laid  out  for  the  Mem- 
bers. A  lot  of  work  has  gone  Into  It 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  a  number 
of  meetings  m  was  stated,  both  at  the 
White  House  and  up  here  on  the  HilL 
Many  of  the  problems  that  existed  at 
the  outset  were  ironed  out  in  terms  of 
changes  in  language,  both  for  Republi- 
cans, for  Democrats,  for  admlnlstra- 
Uon  people,  for  CIA.  for  everybody 
else. 

D  1«10 

So  It  is  something  of  a  consensus 
that  has  been  refined  to  a  degree  that 
nothing  else  has  been  with  which  I  am 
familiar. 

For  example,  the  matter  has  been 
dlacussed  as  to  the  reasoning  regard- 
ing the  use  of  the  Governments  in  the 
region  of  Nicaragua  as  being  those 
that  would  be  the  moderators  with  re- 
spect to  any  agreement  that  is 
reached. 

And  yet  the  point  Is  made  that  the 
United  SUtes  does  iu>t  have  a  proper 
play  in  that,  does  not  play  a  proper 
part  in  It  with  regard  to  participating. 

We  do  not  want  to  play  a  part  in  it, 
particularly  in  that  respect,  because  as 
soon  as  we  begin  to  pl^  a  part,  then  It 
will  be  claimed  that  we  are  the  big 
boys  in  the  game  and  everything  de- 
pends upon  what  we  say  and  the  other 
participants  do  not  amount  to  any- 
thing. So  it  was  decided  that  it  should 
be  done  by  the  people  In  that  region 
and  that  the  United  States  would  not 
be  a  participant. 

It  does  not  require  a  Presidential 
finding  in  order  to  implement  the  ces- 
sation of  covert  action.  We  did  not 
leave  it  at  the  feet  of  the  administra- 
tion in  drawing  the  amendment.  We 
decided  it  could  be  done  without  the 
President's  approval.  If  necessary,  and 
so  the  President,  the  administration, 
does  not  participate  in  it.  And  it  makes 
It  something  that  is  decided  in  the 
area:  it  is  a  multilateral  decision 
among  those  people  who  are  most  defi- 
nitely affected. 

And  then,  finally,  it  includes  the  bi- 
partisan Commission  that  is  now  In 
place  appointed  by  the  President  and 
which,  at  the  time  it  was  suggested, 
was  nothing  but  a  gleam  in  someone's 
eye.  This  group  that  is  responsible  for 
developing  this  ameiMlment  is  the  one 
that  came  up  with  the  Idea  for  that 
Commission.  That  did  not  come  out  of 
the  administration.  It  came  out  of  this 
group  and  was  picked  up  and  imple- 
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mented  by  the  President  in  advance  of 
the  time  that  we  brought  this  bill  to 
the  floor. 

But  a  big  question  that  has  just  been 
developed  here  with  regard  to  the  col- 
loquy that  just  took  place  has  to  do 
with  whether  or  not  there  has  been  a 
violation  of  the  Boland  amendment 
And  the  chairman,  the  gentleman  who 
I  have  worked  with  so  hard  sliux  the 
time  that  the  committee  was  estab- 
lished, just  a  few  minutes  ago  said 
anybody  with  any  sense  knows  that 
the  law  has  beoi  violated  with  respect 
to  the  Boland  amendment. 

WeU.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  got  to 
put  me  in  the  category  of  one  who  has 
no  sense.  I  sat  through  every  bit  of  the 
development  of  the  Boland  amend- 
ment: I  heard  what  went  on  with 
regard  to  the  understanding  that  ex- 
isted when  we  brought  it  to  the  floor, 
then  I  got  up  down  here  and  I  spoke 
for  it.  because  I  did  understand  what 
the  Boland  amendment  meant.  I 
thought.  And  I  was  shocked  at  the  de- 
velopments that  have  taken  place  that 
have  led  to  the  situation  where  we 
iu>wslt. 

I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
being  the  ranking  Republican  on  that 
committee  I  took  some  of  those  411 
votes  with  me.  I  argued  some  of  my 
colleagues  into  going  along  at  that 
time  because  I  though  I  understood  it. 
and  I  still  think  I  understand  it,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Bolaiul  amend- 
ment has  been  violated  by  this  admin- 
istration based  on  that  understanding. 

As  the  genUeman  from  Florida  has 
said  repeatedly,  the  understanding 
that  we  had  with  regard  to  bringing 
the  Boland  amendment  to  the  floor 
had  a  great  deal  more  to  it  than  just 
arms  interdiction,  and  we  understood 
that.  It  was  not  a  simple  arms-interdic- 
tion matter.  And  maybe  it  did  not 
appear  so  plainly  in  the  written 
amendment  itself,  but  it  was  legisla- 
tive history,  nonetheless,  that  the  un- 
derstanding existed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  Virginia  (l£r.  Robih- 
SOM)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Htdk  and  by 
unanimous  constent.  &(r.  Robiksoii 
WM  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  that  as 
one  who  stood  here  defending  the 
Boland  amendment,  arguing  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Republican  side  to  vote 
for  it.  that  I  made  a  mistake  In  so 
doing.  It  is  probably  the  biggest  mis- 
take I  have  made  since  I  have  been  in 
Congress,  and  I  regret  it  very  much. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  renew  my  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  MoiraooM- 
BtT)  have  2  additional  minutes  and. 
hopefully,  he  will  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz)  for 
whom  I  agreed  to  ask  time  l>efore. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  advise  the  genUeman  that  I 
will  yield  for  an  additional  2  minutes.  I 
will  take  less  than  3  minutes,  so  I  will 
yield  during  the  rest  of  my  time  to  the 
genUeman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gmUeman  from  Mississippi 

(Mr.  MOMTOOMIRCT). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  am  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment.  Certainly  it  is  a  compro- 
mise to  try  to  get  the  different  Mem- 
bers together  who  have  different  phi- 
losophies on  how  we  should  handle 
ourselves  on  covert  and  overt  oper- 
ations in  Central  America. 

I  am  supportive  of  the  compromise. 

[C3iS-94] 

Quite  frankly,  I  am  concerned, 
though,  that  we  should  not  be  med- 
dling in  the  affairs  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  when  it  comes  to 
covert  or  intelligence-gathering 
sources,  as  far  as  Central  America  or 
even  other  countries  around  the  world. 
We  just  should  not  be  taking  the  lead 
in  something  like  this.  I  am  very  con- 
cerned, but  I  am  willing  to  support  the 
compromise. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOBCERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  appreciate 
the  position  the  genUeman  takes,  and 
I  would  like  to  say  to  him  that  this 
language  was  agreed  to  by  those  repre- 
sentatives of  the  administration  who 
attended  the  working  sessions  where 
this  language  was  drafted. 

I  might  even  admit  that  this  lan- 
guage might  be  a  little  bulky  here  and 
there,  but  this  was  language  that  wss 
drafted  in  repeated  meetings  with 
those  administration  representatives 
empowered  to  q>eak  for  the  White 
House.  Mr.  McOoHOT  said  that  he  was 
there,  Mr.  Zablocki  was  there,  BCr. 
Jm  Wright  was  there,  a  lot  of  Mem- 
bers were  Involved  in  the  drafting  of 
this  language,  and  the  administration 
did  agree  to  that  language.  So  I 
wanted  my  friend  to  know  that. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  am  glad  to 
know  that.  I  am  not  talking  about  this 
administration  or  whatever  adminis- 
tration or  whatever  party  it  is.  I  just 
feel  like  the  Congress  cannot  get  that 
involved  in  covert  operations  tot  any 
President. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  also  en- 
dorse the  bipartisan  coimnisslon  that 
is  In  the  amendment. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  some  of 
my  colleagues  are  concerned  that  this 
could  tivn  into  another  Vietnam.  I 
UUnk  we  can  learn  a  lesson  from  Viet- 


nam, and  no  reason  for  this  show  of 
force  should  cause  us  to  put  forces  In 
that  part  of  the  worid.  In  Vietnam  the 
Americans  took  over  the  war.  We  actu- 
ally were  running  the  war.  The  Viet- 
namese stowed  bade  They  let  us  take 
the  lead.  After  we  left-and  we  did 
leave,  we  were  not  run  out  of  Viet- 
nam—then the  Vietnamese  did  not 
have  the  will  to  take  over.  We  do  not 
want  that  to  tu4>pen  In  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  we  do  not  need  to  get  Ameri- 
cans on  the  ground.  It  should  be  up  to 
the  Salvadorans  and  those  otho-  coun- 
tries that  have  a  donocraey  down 
there  for  them  to  make  it  on  their 
own.  So  I  do  not  think  you  can  com- 
pare Vietnam  with  El  Salvador,  with 
Nicaragua.  We  learned  our  lesson  In 
Vietnam.  You  do  not  need  to  put 
forces  on  the  ground.  You  need  to 
help  those  people.  And  if  they  do  not 
have  the  desire,  there  is  nothing  else 
we  can  do  about  it. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Htis 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additiotul 
minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Htdb)  is  recognized 
for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  (Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  my  very  good 
friend,  the  genUeman  from  Illinois, 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  wanted  to 
make  the  point  that  there  appear  to 
be  many  Members  who  are  attracted 
to  the  notion  of  symmetry,  who  be- 
lieve that,  unless  the  Nlcaraguans  are 
prepared  to  cut  out  their  campaign  of 
subversion  agataist  the  Salvadorans,  we 
should  not  cut  out  our  campaign  of 
subversion  against  them. 

D  1620 

What  I  want  to  say  to  those  Mem- 
bers who  feel  that  way  Is  that  what* 
ever  the  attractions  of  symmetry  may 
be.  this  amendment  is  not  a  symmetri- 
cal amendment  because  this  amend- 
ment does  not  say  If  the  Nlcaraguans 
stop  what  they  are  doing  elsewhere  in 
Central  America  we  will  stop  what  vre 
are  doing  in  Nicaragua. 

What  this  amendment  says  Is  that 
unless  every  government  in  Central 
America  enters  into  an  agreement 
with  Nicaragua,  then  we  do  not  stop 
what  we  are  doing  vls-a-vls  Nkauagua. 
There  may  be  governments  in  Coitral 
America,  Indeed  there  are  govern- 
ments in  Ontral  America,  that  would 
probably  like  us  to  continue  a  cam- 
paign of  subversion  against  Nicaragua, 
even  if  Nicaragua  was  no  longer  en- 
gaged in  a  «**tnpn.igrn  of  subversion 
against  them. 
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As  a  oonwQuenoe.  If  this  unendment 
is  adopted.  «e  have  not  adopted  a  tit- 
for-tat  amendBMnt:  we  have  adoptad 
an  amendmmit  in  which  the  control  of 
American  foreign  policy  Is  given  over 
to  the  heads  of  other  covemments  in 
Central  America  who.  for  their  own 
rnasnns  havtaig  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  whether  or  not  Nicaragua  is 
oonduetlng  a  "■■ T**f"  of  subversion 
against  them,  may  refuse  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  Nicaragua  which. 
under  the  terms  of  the  amendment.  Is 
the  condition  for  terminating  our 
parrmlUtary  assistanoe  campaign 
against  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua. 

last,  let  me  Just  say  that  the  amend- 
ment Is  not  symmetrical  in  another 
fashkm.  Under  the  Young  amend- 
ment, the  Government  of  Nicaragua  is 
obligated  to  promise  not  to  subvert 
any  other  regime  In  Central  America. 
But  none  of  the  other  governments  In 
Central  America  are  obligated  not  to 
subvert  Nicaragua. 

lir.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  delighted, 
and  I  mean  that  very  sincerely,  that 
the  concept  of  symmetry  Is  beginning 
to  have  some  attractiveness  on  the 
other  side,  because  I  think  that  is  the 
answer  to  our  dilemma. 

I  will  concede  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solakz)  has  a 
point  when  he  discusses  the  clumsl- 
nem.  the  lack  of  precision,  in  the 
Young  amendment;  but  I  hasten  to 
add  that  the  original  Yoimg  amend- 
ment had  all  of  the  virtues  that  Mr. 
SoLAKZ  has  praised,  and  that  this  prod- 
uct is  a  product  of  a  committee  which 
Included  some  people  on  the  gentle- 
man's side  who  have  now  decided  to 
abandon  it. 

So  I  Intend  to  support  the  Young 
amendment  as  It  Is.  for  sjnnbollc  res- 
sons  perhaps,  but  I  do  welcome  Initia- 
tives based  on  the  principle  of  symme- 
try, which  I  think  is  the  key  to  thU 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I 
have  been  a  lawyer  for  33  years,  and  I 
know  enough  about  my  profession  to 
know  that  as  many  lawyers  ss  you 
have,  you  get  as  many  different  opin- 
ions on  what  the  law  is.  If  it  were  so 
clear  and  concise,  we  would  need  a  lot 
fewer  Judges  and  a  lot  less  law  librar- 
ies. 

But  with  that  background,  it  Is  my 
opinion  that  what  Is  happening  In 
Nicaragua  in  terms  of  covert  aid  is  not 
m  violation  either  of  the  Boland 
amendment  or  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  or 
of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  Charter,  or  of  the  Rio  Pact. 

I  dte  article  51  of  the  UJ(.  Charter, 
which  is  similar  to  article  3  of  the  Rio 
Treaty  and  article  31  of  the  OAS 
Cluurter,  which  provides  for  self-de- 
fense. There  is  no  law  in  the  world 
that  Is  legal  in  the  sense  that  It  Is 
moral  or  enforcable  or  honorable  that 
denies  a  sovereicn  country  the  right  of 
self-defense. 


So  the  next  question  is:  Is  oovert  ac- 
tivity within  the  borders  of  Nicaragua 
a  legitimate  act  of  self-defense  <m  the 
part  of  D  Salvador,  and  I  suggest  that 
it  is.  and  I  suggest  that  Nicaragua  has 
lost  any  standing  to  claim  that  her  ter- 
ritory is  being  violated  by  the  United 
States  in  support  of  covert  aid  in  con- 
formity with  the  UJ».  Charter,  the 
Rio  Pact,  or  the  OAS  Charter. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

B*r.  HYDE.  Of  course  I  yield  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  Important 
to  read  some  of  this  language.  Article 
51  of  the  U.N.  Charter  sUpulates: 

Nothlns  tn  the  present  Charter  shsU 
Impair  the  Inherent  rlcht  of  Individual  or 
collective  aeU-defenae  .  .  . 

Then  It  goes  on  to  sUte.  which  many 
fail  to  cite,  "•  •  •  until  the  Security 
Council  has  taken  meastires  necessary 
to  maintain  Intenuitional  peace  and 
security."  It  goes  on  to  mandate: 

If  esaures  taken  by  member*  In  exercise  of 
thla  rlsht  of  self-defenae  ahaU  be  Immedi- 
ately reported  to  the  Security  Council .  .  . 

(CRS-95] 

If.  as  the  gentleman  argues,  the 
covert  operations  against  Nicaragtia 
are  legal  under  this  article,  then  the 
remaining  obligations  under  the  arti- 
cle ought  to  be  honored.  Ironically, 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  has 
failed  to  go  to  the  Security  Council. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  take  it  the  gentleman 
Is  no  longer  reading. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  am  no  longer 
reading. 

The  United  States  has  not  gone  to 
the  Security  Council.  The  only  party 
that  is  asking  to  go  the  Security  Coun- 
cil happens  to  be.  and  I  am  not  a  de- 
fender of  this  government— it  is  a  re- 
pressive government — is  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Nicaragua. 

If  we  are  going  to  argue  that  we 
have  rights  under  the  U.N.  Charter, 
under  article  51.  then  we  must  also 
stipulate  that  we  will  honor  the  full 
obligations  in  that  particular  article. 
We  have  not  gone  to  the  Security 
Council.  Neither  have  we  under  the 
OAS  Charter,  called  as  required  a 
meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  countries  involved. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  am  going  to  have  to  re- 
capture my  time.  I  appreciate  what 
the  gentleman  is  saylrig.  The  fact  Is, 
self-defense  is  a  fundamental  right  of 
any  individual  or  any  collective,  and  It 
is  in  the  exercise  of  self-defense  for  El 
Salvador  that  covert  aid  is  being  given 
to  covert  forces  within  the  boimdaries 
of  Nicaragua. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Htsi) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Htvs 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 


Mr.  HYDE  Now.  I  would  also  like  to 
talk  about  the  Boland  amendment. 
The  Boland  amendment,  which  Mr. 
RoanisoH  feels  misled  about,  and  I  can 
understand  why.  If  Members  read  it,  it 
forbids  the  use  of  these  funds  to  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  overthrow- 
ing the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua. 

I  suggest  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua 
in  no  way  can  overthrow  25,000  regu- 
lar army.  50.000  ready  reserves,  and  a 
militia  approaching  100,000.  I  suggest 
that  Eden  Pastors  and  his  few  little 
people,  the  FMN  and  their  few  little 
people,  and  the  Misklto  Indians,  fight- 
ing with  sticks  and  stones,  are  not 
going  to  overthrow  the  heavy  artillery 
and  the  tanks  of  the  largest  standing 
army  in  Central  America.  So  they  may 
want  to  do  it,  but  it  Is  not  going  to 
happen.  They  do  not  have  the  person- 
nel, nor  the  resources,  nor  the  train- 
ing, and  we  are  supporting  them  like 
we  were  Patagonia  or  Llchtensteln. 
not  the  leader  of  the  free  world.  We  do 
not  have  the  will  or  the  resources  or 
the  brains  to  do  it. 

Now.  the  purpose  of  the  Contras  is 
to  interdict  arms,  and  we  have  said  it 
has  not  worked.  There  are  photo- 
graphs over  there,  under  Mr.  Lafay- 
ette, an  interesting  Juxtaposition,  if 
you  will  look  at  them,  that  show  it  is 
working,  that  show  the  arms  getting 
through  are  no  longer  truckloads  full 
but  automobiles  full. 

In  addition,  you  never  know  how 
many  arms  were  not  shipped  because 
of  the  deterrent  factor  of  these  con- 
tras, of  the  interdiction,  the  covert 
forces  within  Nicaragua.  Deterrence  is 
not  measurable.  They  say  capital  pun- 
ishment does  not  deter  murder.  How 
many  murders  were  not  committed  be- 
cause of  fear  of  capital  punishment? 
We  do  not  know. 

The  law  is  not  being  broken,  and  the 
Contras  are  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  government.  They  have  to  look 
over  their  shoulders  as  well  as  look 
forward  to  El  Salvador. 

Lastly,  the  remarks  that  we  do  not 
support  Democrats  and  democracy  in 
Central  America  is  absolutely  false. 
We  have  supported  Mexico,  we  contin- 
ue to  support  Mexico.  Costa  Rica. 
Honduras,  Jamaica.  El  Salvador,  the 
World  Bank,  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Fund,  the  Caribbean  Initia- 
tive. Not  enough,  but  we  have  support- 
ed those  democracies  and  freedom 
down  there  for  economic  reasons  and 
we  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  will  yield  once  more  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Htw) 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Powlxr  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Htm  was  al- 


lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect, but  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  with 
great  respect,  that  the  gentleman  does 
a  dlBBervice.  I  believe  to  himself  and  to 
this  body,  when  he  makes  some  of  the 
statements  that  he  Just  made. 

I  know  for  a  fact  that  the  gentleman 
was  here  during  the  majority  of  the 
time,  as  we  all  were,  for  the  secret  ses- 
sion and  heard  the  classified  material 
to  which  the  gentlonan  has  been 
privy  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  knows  that  our  involve- 
ment and  our  army  of  these  mercenar- 
ies in  Nicaragua  far  exceeds  the 
"sticks  and  stones"  that  the  gentle- 
man Just  described. 
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Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  (Chairman.  I  was 
talking  about  the  Misklto  Indians.  I 
am  talking  about  the  aid  we  are  giving 
to  those  few  Misklto  Indians  up  In  the 
north  who  are  fighting  to  avoid  geno- 
cide. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  again  allow  me  to 
speak,  may  I  say  this? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Vii.  FOWLER.  Those  ICisklto  Indi- 
ans are  also  a  part  of  the  interdiction 
force  that  the  United  States  has.  They 
are  much  more  than  a  few,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows.  They  are  much  more 
than  a  hundred,  as  the  gentleman 
knows.  They  are  more  than  a  thou- 
sand. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  did  not  say,  a  hundred. 
And  I  find  it  hard  to  call  people  who 
live  in  a  country  intervenors.  I  would 
like  to  think  of  them  as  a  people 
trying  to  recapture  their  own  country 
and  their  own  revolution  from  the 
Marxist,  intellectual,  ideological  inter- 
venors. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  appreciate  the  rhe- 
torical flourishes  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Well.  Just  a  minute. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  say  that  with  great 
respect. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Does  the  gentleman 
mind  if  I  recapture  my  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Htok)  has  the  time. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  accused  me  of  disserving 
himself,  which  Is  no  great  loss,  and 
disserving  this  House,  which  is,  and  I 
am  waiting  to  hear  the  gentleman  tell 
me  why. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Well,  I  would  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield  and  give  me 
the  same  privilege. 

Mr.  HYDE  Go  right  ahead.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  there  was  no  indigenous 
uprising  of  Nlcaraguans  against  the 
Sandinista  government  before  the 
United  States  decided  to  finance  such 
an  uprising. 


Mr.  HYDE.  The  gentleman  does  not 
know  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Htdk) 
has  agidn  expired. 

Mr.  K08TMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
Just  four  brief  points. 

I  think  that  in  the  discussion  of  sym- 
metry we  are  in  danger  of  losing  the 
central  focus  of  the  debate,  which  is 
whether  this  aid  ought  to  be  covert  or 
overt.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
pointed  to  the  photographs  which  are 
here  in  the  Chamber  and  said  that  the 
interdiction  of  weapons  coming  into  El 
Salvador  is  a  success. 

We  are  in  favor  of  interdicting  those 
weapons.  We  are  in  favor  of  spending 
$80  million  to  friendly  countries  to 
help  them  interdict  those  weapons.  So 
that  is  not  the  issue  here  today.  There 
is  not  one  side  which  is  in  favor  of 
stopping  the  flow  of  weapons  into  El 
Salvador  and  another  side  which  is 
disagreeing  with  that.  So  that  is  not 
the  issue  here.  We  are  talking  about 
whether  or  not  the  aid  should  be 
covert  or  overt. 

Second,  what  we  do  by  this  amend- 
ment, I  think,  is  to  make  American 
foreign  policy  contingent  on  third  par- 
ties, on  the  leaders  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. We  are  putting  Nicaragua  in  the 
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driver's  seat.  What  if  people  come  to 
power  in  Nicaragua  who  are  even 
worse  than  the  people  who  are  there 
now?  And  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  Sandinista  government.  What  If 
they  deliberately  do  not  want  the  set- 
tlement to  occur?  Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  leaders  of  Nicaragua  and 
other  countries  could  deliberately  see 
that  this  process  does  not  work? 

I  do  not  think  we  should  hold  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  hostage  to  the  lead- 
ers of  Nicaragua.  During  the  discus- 
sion in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, on  which  I  serve,  we  talked 
about  making  aid  to  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador  contingent  on  requiring 
that  Government  to  negotiate  with 
the  guerrillas.  And  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  said  at  the  time,  and  I 
think  quite  correctly.  "We  can't  do 
that.  What  if  the  guerrillas  refuse  to 
negotiate?  Then  we  will  end  up  cutting 
off  aid  to  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor which  wants  to  negotiate  because 
the  guerrillas  don't  want  to  negoti- 
ate." 

That  is  what  we  are  doing  here. 
What  if  the  Nicaragiians  and  others  in 
Central  America  do  not  want  this  to 
work?  Again  we  are  making  American 
foreign  policy  contingent  not  on  what 
we  want  but  on  what  they  want,  and  I 
think  that  is  a  mistake. 

Third,  if  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
we  are  giving  to  the  Reagan  adminis- 


tration a  blank  chedc  to  do  virtually 
anything  they  want  to  do  in  Central 
America. 

Fourth,  the  President  has  the  power 
now  to  stop  our  military  activity  there 
if  they  stop  theirs.  We  do  not  need  to 
pass  this  amendment  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  do  that.  He  can  do 
that  anyway.  The  President  now 
enjoys  the  option  to  do  precisely  what 
this  amendment  allows  him  to  do.  We 
do  not  need  to  pass  a  bill  or  an  amend- 
ment to  do  that. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
not  to  stop  the  flow  of  arms  mto  El 
Salvador.  The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  not  to  stop  American  involve- 
ment in  Central  America.  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  provide  an 
excuse  to  continue  covert  aid  in  Cen- 
tral America,  and  that  is  the  issue- 
covert  or  overt. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  his  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  for  a  quic^  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  ssk  the  gentleman 
whether  or  not  he  would  agree  to 
make  the  aid  which  is  covert  to  those 
fighting  inside  Nicaragua  overt? 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  purpose  of  the  Boland-2^ablockl 
bill,  as  perhaps  the  gentleman  may 
not  know,  is  to  provide  $80  million 
over  a  period  of  time  to  give  overt 
rather  than  covert  aid. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  understand  that,  but 
let  me  say  this,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.       

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Of  course,  I 
yield  U>  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  That  aid  goes  to 
friendly  coimtries  in  the  region;  is  that 
true?  

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RITTER.  And  it  is  overt  to 
those  countries  who  really  do  not  want 
any  part  of  this  operation. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Then  that 
should  be  their  option,  and  I  think 
that  is  really  what  the  legislation  says. 
I  think  they  should  be  In  the  position, 
as  should  we.  of  making  that  choice. 

This  legislation  provides  $80  million 
to  interdict  wei4>ons.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  pointed  to  the  photo- 
graph and  said  the  interdiction  of 
weapons  is  working.  We  are  not  op- 
posed to  the  mterdiction  of  weapons. 
We  do  not  want  to  see  weapons  going 
from  Nicaragua  and  (Tuba  into  El  Sal- 
vador. All  we  are  saying  is  that  we 
should  do  it  openly,  do  it  publicly,  and 
above  board. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  support  open  assistance 
to  those  who  are  called  by  some  free- 
dom fighters  fighting  inside  of  Nicara- 
gua? Wotild  the  gentlonan  support 
that  kind  of  assistance? 
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Mr.  KOerniATKR.  No.  I  would  not. 
not  If  the  purpose  Is  to  pwwide  thga 
wtth  ttoo  power  to  overthrow  govem- 
mants.  TtoaX  is  not  spproprlate.  Thst 
optmitfls  outside  of  tntemstioosl  I»w. 
outside  of  uuMtiwilonsl  law.  snd  out- 
side of  Amerloen  law. 

Mr.  RITTBR.  Does  the  centleman 
soeept  the  validity  and  the  credibility 
of  the  Oovemmentof  Nicaracua? 

Mr.  K08TMATBI.  I  do  not  know 
irtMther  the  tovenunent  is  legitimate. 
There  has  never  been  an  election.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  as  legitimate  as  the 
government  which  preceded  it  and 
which  we  supported. 

Mr.  Rirnafl.  Then  the  gentleman 
feels  that  this  government  might  well 
not  be  legitimate? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  tram  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
KoRMATn)  has  expired. 

Mr.  SILJANDKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
woixls.  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
f|HtM>fa  read  aome  provlsionB  of  the 
UH.  Charter,  article  51,  except  the 
problem  is  that  the  f  \ill  article  was  not 
read.  It  does  aay  this: 

MoHurea  taken  by  Members  In  the  ezer- 
ete  of  this  risbt  of  aelf-defense  aball  be  Im- 
metUately  reported  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cfl  .  .  . 

But  then  it  goes  on  to  aay  that  these 
"shall  not  in  any  way  affect  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  of  the  Secu- 
rity Coundl  under  the  present  charter 
to  take  at  any  time  such  action  as  it 
deems  necessary  In  order  to  mstntatn 
or  restore  international  peace  and  se- 
curity." 

May  I  remind  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  article  3  of  the  Rio  Pact 
says,  and  I  quote: 

The  Hlsh  Contnctlos  Puttea  asree  that 
an  armed  attack  by  any  State  asalnat  an 
American  State  shall  be  considered  as  an 
attack  agatnrt  all  the  American  States  .  .  . 

The  OAS  Charter,  in  article  21.  says, 
and  I  quote: 

The  American  States  bind  themselves  in 
their  International  relaUons  not  to  have  re- 
course to  the  use  of  force,  except  In  the  case 
of  aelf-defenae  In  accordance  with  exlstlns 
treaties  or  in  fulfillment  thereof. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying  is  that  by  reading 
the  entire  text  of  those  doctunents 
and  the  fundamental  charters,  the 
right  of  self-defense  does  exist,  and  It 
is  legal,  and  El  Salvador  is  entitled  to 
exercise  that  right  of  self-defense,  and 
the  United  SUtes.  as  an  ally  of  El  Sal- 
vador, is  entitled  to  exercise  that  right 
of  self-defense? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  allow  me  to 
answer,  the  way  I  read  all  of  these 
charters  that  we  have  agreed  to.  that 


we  as  a  ooimtry  have  committed  our- 
selves to  with  other  nations,  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  sasure  that  those  na- 
tions and  other  nitt^"""  fighting  for 
their  freedom  against  outside  aggres- 
sors, such  as  7.000  Cuban  troops,  over 
2,000  other  types  of  Soviet  troops,  and 
over  1.000  PLO-Ubyan  troops,  as  free- 
dom fighters,  do  have  the  responsibil- 
ity, and  we  have  the  responsibility  to 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  fight  for 
their  own  freedcnn.  That  is  the  way  I 
read  it 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  In  other  words,  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying  is  that  those 
people  who  claim  that  aiding  the 
covert  forces  within  Nicaragua  to  re- 
cover their  own  revolution  and  who 
claim  that  is  illegal  are  not  taking  into 
consideration  the  text  of  the  U.N. 
Charter,  the  OAS  Charter,  and  the 
Rio  Pact? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  allow  me  to  regain 
my  time,  the  exact  point  is  clear.  We 
have  heard  on  this  floor  time  and  time 
again  that  what  we  are  doing  is  bla- 
tanUy  illegal. 
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I  am  submitting  that  what  they  are 
trying  to  do  by  the  Boland-Zablocltl 
amendment  is  blatantly  illegal  and  it 
is  immoral,  attempting  to  tell  people 
fighting  for  their  own  freedom  that 
they  do  not  have  the  right  to  do  so 
and  we  according  to  these  charters 
have  an  obligation  to  assist  those  to 
fight  for  their  own  freedom. 

If  I  may  go  on  further,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  talked  about  and 
referred  to  the  Mlsltlto  Indians  as 
being  part  of  the  insurgency  that  are 
there  to  destroy  and  disrupt  the  gov- 
ernment. What  about  the  Kupra 
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Camp,  a  detention  camp  where  12.000 
men.  women,  and  children  and  old 
people  are  detained?  Are  they  also  in- 
surgents? 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  here, 
we  are  accusing  the  Mlskito  Indians  as 
being  a  major  portion  of  the  insur- 
gence;  therefore,  a  concern  for  human 
righU  violations  of  the  Mlskito  Indi- 
ans is  no  longer  In  order.  I  consider 
that  hogwash. 

I  mentioned  the  Kupra  Camp  that  is 
detaining  12.000  men.  women,  and 
children. 

Another  camp  built  for  4  or  5  hun- 
dred detainees  is  encompasslns  now 
25.000  Mlskito  Indians.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  Mlskito  Indians  in  Nicara- 
gua was  200,000  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren. There  are  an  estimated  45,000 
still  left  In  camps  that  have  not  been 
collected,  considering  all  of  them  ac- 
cording to  the  Nlcaraguans  are  insur- 
gents and  not  collected.  There  is  an 


additional   18,000  Mlskito  Indians  in 
refugee  camps  in  Hondtiras. 

We  have  the  25,000.  the  12.000  in  a 
second  detention  camp,  the  18.000  in 
refugee  camps  in  Hondtiras,  the  45.000 
still  left  in  villages  yet  to  be  collected 
by  the  Nlcaragtian  Oovemment  who 
claim  all  these  people  are  insurgents 
and  fighting  for  the  revolution.  That 
leaves  100,000  Mlskito  Indians  unac- 
coimted  for. 

I  Just  wonder  and  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia,  where  are  the  100 
thousand  Mlskito  Indians  that  have 
seemingly  disappeared  from  the  face 
of  the  Earth  in  Nicaragua? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  am  happy  to 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Speaking  of  the  legality 
of  what  is  going  on.  does  the  gentle- 
man recall  Thomas  Jefferson's  person- 
al motto  that  he  used  to  Impress  in 
the  wax  with  which  he  sealed  his  let- 
ters, that  "Rebellion  to  tyranny  is  obe- 
dience to  God." 

I  remind  the  gentleman  of  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words.  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  many  of  the  same 
reasons  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Solakz)  cited  when  he  rose 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  about 
the  flaws  in  the  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  who  will  conduct  the  foreign 
policy  in  this  country,  I  oppose  the 
amendment:  but  I  also  am  terribly 
concerned  that  the  amendment,  if  it  is 
adopted,  would  be  unable  to  coie  the 
flaw  that  we  find  in  the  policy  of  this 
country  at  this  time;  that  Is,  that  back 
in  December  of  1981  a  finding  was 
made  to  the  Intelligence  Committee 
about  the  actions  that  this  administra- 
tion sought  to  undertake  inside  Nica- 
ragua. Specifics  were  laid  out  as  to  the 
intent,  the  scope  and  the  purpose. 

I  must  say  that  the  evidence  that 
wm  iiitroduced  in  secret  session  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Yotmo) 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  intent,  the 
scope  and  the  purpose  of  that  funding 
which  was  for  the  Interdiction  of  arms. 

Now  a  year  went  by  and  updates 
were  given.  The  scope  was  changed. 
The  size  was  changed,  and  the  purpose 
was  changed.  The  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee watched  this  happen. 

At  some  point,  this  Congress  because 
of  reports  In  the  press  were  concerned 
about  the  direction  that  this  action 
was  taking.  You  remember  that  we 
had  a  vote  on  airstrips  in  Honduras 
during  the  lamedu^  session  and  later 
we  had  a  vote  on  the  Boland  amend- 
ment, which  was  a  substitute  for  the 
Harkin  amendment,  but  which  very 
clearly  laid  out  to  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  that  It  was  the  Intent  of  this 


Congress  that  we  not  engage  in  the 
overthrow  of  that  government 

What  this  amendment  cannot  cure  is 
the  finding  of  oiu-  own  Intelligence 
committee  ss  to  the  illegality  of  the 
actions  that  are  now  taltlng  place 
under  that  original  finding  of  Decem- 
ber of  1081. 

This  amendment  whether  the  Nlca- 
raguans agree  with  every  other  coun- 
try in  the  region  or  whether  those 
ooimtrles  agree  or  diswree,  whatever 
the  agreements  are,  cannot  cure  the  il- 
legality of  the  actions  that  are  cur- 
rently engaged  in  by  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States,  illegal  not  in  the 
eyes  perhaps  of  the  OAS  or  the  UJ7. 
Charter  or  of  the  Rio  Compact,  but  U- 
legal  under  the  laws  of  this  land,  ille- 
gal under  the  law  of  this  land  that 
passed  this  House  by  411:  so  tiefore  we 
move  on  to  addmdng  the  issue  of  the 
Nicaraguan  government,  their  style  of 
government,  their  manner  of  behavior, 
their  export  of  revolution  or  any  other 
charges,  let  us  first  deal  with  whether 
or  not  the  administration  of  this  coun- 
try has  within  its  power  to  violate  the 
law  of  this  land  as  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  You  par- 
ticipated in  that  act.  You  voted  for 
that  act. 

This  question  is  no  more  fundamen- 
tal than  that,  because  let  me  suggest 
to  you  that  as  the  committee  states,  it 
has  no  book  for  the  Oovemment  of 
Nicaragua.  It  originally  agreed  with 
the  intent  and  purpose,  although  it 
raised  some  immediate  concerns  I  be- 
lieve in  letters  and  conversations  to 
the  White  House  and  to  the  intelli- 
gence community:  but  nevertheless,  it 
was  willing  to  go  along. 

So  what  this  says  is  that  this  par- 
tictilar  covert  action  under  that  find- 
ing in  the  confines  of  the  Boland 
amendment  is.  in  fact,  illegal  and  must 
be  stopped  if  the  law  of  the  land  is  to 
be  obeyed. 

Now.  if  the  administration  wants  to 
come  back,  as  was  hinted  in  this  morn- 
ing's paper  with  a  much  broader  find- 
ing, whether  it  is  no  long^Jto  make 
Nicaragua  look  inward  in  anas  inter- 
diction, or  whether  it  is  to  change 
their  attitude  or  behavior  modification 
or  to  change  the  government  in  Mana- 
gua, then  this  Intelligence  Conunlttee 
will  have  to  consider  that  finding  and 
the  administration  can  go  on  about  its 
way  and  you  will  have  to  monitor  that 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Intelligence 
Committee  would  allow  it  to  continue. 
That  is  compliance  with  the  Hughes- 
Ryan  Act. 

I  will  not  yield  at  this  time.  I  will  be 
delighted  to  yield  at  the  end  of  my 
statement. 

There  would  be  compliance  with  the 
Hughes-Ryan  Act  and  the  administra- 
tion can  comply  with  that  the  moment 
that  this  action  Is  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress or  by  this  House  or  at  any  time. 

Now.  let  me  suggest  that  that  origi- 
nal ptirpose.   Including  the  evidence 


submitted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Yottho)  was  for  the  pur- 
poses of  interdiction  in  Nicaragua, 
small  teams  selectively  targeted  as  se- 
lected targets— obviously  some  will  dis- 
agree about  how  far  they  should  have 
gone  in.  but  for  purposes  of  interdic- 
tion, that  certain  actions  could  be 
taken. 

It  has  since  been  testified  with  a 
great  deal  of  ambiguity,  but  apparent- 
ly no  real  substantial  evidence,  that 
this  Interdiction  mission  inside  Nicara- 
gua was  effective,  both  in  the  Senate 
secret  session  and  over  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Callfomia  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Mn.T.ic» 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  It 
was  not  terribly  significant  in  terms  of 
any  arms.  If  any,  at  that  time  and 
later  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee the  questions  were  asked  and  it 
Is  questionable  how  effective  this  was 
In  terms  of  the  interdiction  inside 
Nicaragua. 

Testimony  was  given  earlier  today 
about  the  photogn^hs  of  trucks  and 
cars  and  Interdiction.  You  will  notice 
that  most  of  the  photographs  of 
trucks  and  cars,  and  so  forth,  are  arms 
that  were  seized  in  Honduras,  were 
seized  in  El  Salvador,  and  as  I  under- 
stand It.  the  most  recent  route,  there 
is  some  evidence  that  arms  are  in  fact 
coming  from  our  ally  through  the 
country  of  Guatemala.  Past  evidence 
was.  some  suggestion  I  believe  that 
some  arms  were  coming  through 
Panama;  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  interdiction,  the  finding  on 
which  this  action  is  based  inside  Nica- 
ragua, has  been  a  flop. 

Now,  If  you  have  another  purpose  in 
mind,  let  the  administration  come  and 
tell  us  what  that  purpose  is  and  under 
Hughes-Ryan  the  Congress  can  go  for- 
ward. 

Now.  I  have  been  asked  to  yield  sev- 
eral times,  and  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  In  a  moment. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  what  we 
are  being  presented  here  with  is  a  bi- 
partisan compromise,  that  some 
Democrats  once  sat  down  in  a  room 
with  the  people  who  drafted  this 
amendment  and  somehow  that  makes 
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It  bipartisan.  Perhaps  there  are  one  or 
two  Democrats  that  are  on  it 

What  it  cannot  compromise  and 
what  it  cannot  achieve  In  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  drafted  is  that  it  still 
caimot  cure  the  illegality— I  said  that  I 
would  yield  in  a  minute  and  you  will 
all  Imow  when  I  finish  because  it  wiU 
get  very  quiet  In  the  Chamber— It 
cannot  cure  the  Illegality  that  the  In- 
telligence Committee  has  found  in 
terms  of  violations  of  the  Boland 
amendment. 
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This  amendment  does  not  address 
the  reason  we  are  here  today  and  that 
is  whether  or  not  the  law  that  I  be- 
lieve almost  everybody  in  this  room 
voted  for.  and  certainly  411  Members 
of  Congress,  whether  or  not  that  law 
is  being  violated.  That  is  the  issue  that 
is  addressed  by  the  Boland-Zablockl 
amendment. 

I  suspect  there  will  be  another  find- 
ing and  there  will  be  additional  covert 
actions  if  this  were  to  pass  the  Con- 
gress. That  Is  clearly  the  prerogative 
of  this  administrative  under  Hughes- 
Ryan. 

What  is  not  the  prerogative  of  this 
administration  under  Hughes-Ryan  is 
to  violate  the  law  of  the  land.  And  we 
have  set  up  the  Intelligence  Conunlt- 
tee to  monitor  whether  or  not  these 
covert  actions,  which  have  some  status 
of  legality  under  our  laws,  are  in  fact 
carried  out  under  the  laws  of  the  land. 

After  a  year  of  monitoring  this  cmn- 
mittee  made  a  finding  that,  in  fact 
the  laws  of  the  land  passed  by  this 
Congress  were  violated.  That  is  what 
we  are  here  about  today. 

To  pass  on  Judgment  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  want  overt  aid  for  the 
friendly  nations,  whether  we  want  to 
have  overt  aid  to  invade  Nicaragua, 
whether  we  want  to  have  a  broader 
finding  brought  to  the  Congress,  are 
all  secondary  issues.  It  is  back  to  the 
old  question  of  whether  this  is  a  land 
of  laws  or  a  land  of  men.  and  in  this 
case  I  believe  it  is  a  land  of  laws. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  this  debate  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest.  A  question  comes  to  mind. 

Everybody  that  is  speaking  for  the 
gentleman's  position  says  that  they 
are  for  interdiction  but  they  do  not 
want  to  support  the  insurgents  who 
are  doing  the  interdicting.  My  ques- 
tion is:  Since  you  support  that  and  you 
support  the  interdiction  of  these  sup- 
plies of  these  war  materials  from  get- 
ting into  these  other  countries  for  rev- 
olutionary purposes,  who  would  the 
gentleman  like  to  replace  those  people 
with  who  are  doing  the  interdicting 
right  now? 

Mr.  BOLLER  of  California.  First  and 
foremost,  if  you  are  concerned  about 
the  expenditure  of  money  for  the  pur- 
poses of  interdiction,  this  has  been  a 
flop. 

I  believe  a  country  has  a  right  to 
secure  borders,  that  the  country  of 
Honduras  has  a  right  to  make  its  bor- 
ders secure,  as  does  El  Salvador.  And  if 
they  are  unable  to  do  that  within  their 
own  resources,  and  this  Congress  de- 
termines, as  in  this  legislation  is  sug- 
gested that  we  contribute  $80  million 
for  that  purpose,  that  is  fine.  Then  let 
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US    provide    whatever    the    Congrees 
deems  to  help  eeeure  thoee  borders. 

But  the  purpoM  of  Invsdlnc  s  coun- 
try with  10.000  meroensrles.  psid  for. 
■upptnted  snd  trained 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indians.  Mercenar- 
ies? 

Mr.  MILLBR  of  California.  We  have 
a  certain  fiduciary  relationship  with 
these  individuals.  The  gentleman 
would  not  believe  for  a  minute  that 
thte  was  somehow  a  spontaneous  up- 
rising of  people  in  Nicaragua  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  RTTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLSR  of  California.  I  yield  to 
my  oolleagtie  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RTTTER.  I  thank  my  coUeague 
from  California  for  yielding. 

First  of  aU.  I  would  say  that  it  is  far 
more  a  spontaneous  uprising. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Mnxn)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  lOLLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man may  have  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  was  not  on 
his  feet  when  he  objected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
who  objects  must  stand. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The     CHAIRMAN.     Objection     is 
heard. 
AMsmiHBrr  orrauD  sr  mb.  lABins  to  tbx 

tMMTiMMT  orfnuD  ST  m.  toovo  or  floi- 

n>A 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BAmitn  to  the 
tmendment  offered  by  Mr.  Toomo  of  Flori- 
da: Strike  out  sll  that  follows  "The  prohibi- 
tion contained  In  subsection  (s)  shall  take 
effect"  In  proposed  section  803(b)  through 
the  end  of  the  amendment  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  f oUowlnr- 

on  the  date  prescribed  in  the  classified 
annex  to  the  report  of  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  accompany  the 
bOl  HJL  3760  <B8th  Congress). 

"(c)  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Oovemment  of  National  Reconstruction 
of  Nlcaracua  should  enter  Into  an  agree- 
mrent  with  the  governments  of  the  other 
countries  In  the  region— 

"(1)  that  the  Government  of  National  Re- 
oonstruetlon  of  Nlcarag\ia  will  not  support, 
directly  or  indirectly,  military  or  paramili- 
tary operations  by  antlgovemment  forces  in 
any  country  In  Central  America: 

"(3)  that  provides  for  effective  multilater- 
al verification  of  compliance  with  paragraph 
(1):  sod 

"(3)  to  resolve  the  conflicts  In  Central 
America  baaed  on  the  principles  affirmed  in 
the  Final  Act  of  the  San  Jose  Conference  of 


October  1M3  and  the  commitments  made  by 
the  Oovemment  of  National  Reconstruction 
of  Nlcaracua  to  the  Organisation  of  Ameri- 
can States  in  July  1979. 

Strike  out  "Sac.  MM."  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Ssc.  801." 

Mr.  BARNES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
aent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Raooso. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Marylsnd? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  shall  not  object.  I  would  like  to  have 
a  copy  of  the  amendment  so  that  I 
may  follow  along  as  the  gentleman  de- 
scribes it. 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  will  be  happy  to  pro- 
vide the  gentleman  with  a  copy.  The 
staff  has  copies. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
of  us  in  the  House  share  the  concerns 
expressed  in  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  In 
fact,  a  good  portion  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
is  identical  to  a  resolution  that  I  Intro- 
duced In  the  House  along  with  my  col- 
league from  New  York,  Jack  Kncp.  It 
calls  for  the  creation  of  a  bipartisan 
commission  to  consider  the  issues  of 
Central  America. 

As  everyone  is  aware,  such  a  commis- 
sion has  been  created,  and  that  Issue 
of  needing  to  pass  a  congressional  res- 
olution to  create  such  a  commission  is 
moot. 

There  Is  no  longer  a  need  for  that. 

So  my  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Yotmc)  would  strike  that 
portion  of  his  amendment  which 
would  call  for  the  creation  of  such  a 
commission. 

My  amendment  to  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  also 
changes  certain  of  his  language  from  a 
mandate  that  the  United  States  await 
the  action  of  other  countries  before  we 
take  certain  action  Into  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress statement  that  those  actions 
should  be  taken. 

The  reason  that  I  believe  my  amend- 
ment is  preferable  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
is  that  his  language  would  require  that 
the  United  SUtes  await  actions  by  a 
number  of  governments  In  Central 
America  before  we  consider  terminat- 
ing our  actions  against  Nicaragua. 
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We  would  make  our  foreign  policy, 
as  it  were,  subject  to  the  decisions  of 
other  governments  and,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  in  the  debate  by  a  number 


of  our  colleagues.  I  think  very  elo- 
quently by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoik  (Mr.  SoLARZ)  there  are  govern- 
ments in  Central  America  that  do  not 
want  to  take  the  action  that  Is  called 
for.  They  do  not  want  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua,  and  would  love  to  see  the 
United  States  pushed  Into  a  position 
where  our  actions  to  subvert  or  desta- 
bilise that  government  would  contin- 
ue, simply  because  they  did  not  enter 
such  an  agreement. 

So  what  my  amendment  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida's  amendment 
would  do  Is  embody  the  same  concept 
as  tils  amendment,  that  the  govern- 
ments of  Central  America.  Including 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  should 
enter  into  agreements  that  they  would 
not  support  directly  or  Indirectly  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  operations  by  an- 
tlgovemment forces  In  any  country  in 
Central  America,  that  they  would 
enter  Into  agreements  that  would  pro- 
vide for  effective  multilateral  verifica- 
tion of  compliance  with  that  first 
statement. 

I  agree  totally  with  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  that  that  would  be  a  very 
constructive  action. 

Finally,  my  amendment  includes  ex- 
actly the  same  language  as  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
that  the  country  should  resolve  the 
conflicts  In  Central  America  based  on 
the  principles  affirmed  In  the  final  act 
of  the  San  Jose  Conference  of  October 
1982  and  the  commitments  made  by 
the  government  of  the  National  Re- 
construction in  Nicaragua  to  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  in  July  of 
1979. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  reading  of  his  amendment 
he  would  not  put  any  kind  of  approval 
or  blessing  upon  covert  activity  in 
Nlcaragu^ts  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAjInES.  Yes,  the  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARNES.  In  essence,  what  my 
amendment  does  Is  adopt  the  concept 
of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  and  Indeed  the  same  lan- 
guage, striking  that  portion  that  relat- 
ed to  the  bipartisan  Commission  on 
Central  America  because  really  I  be- 
lieve that  Issue  is  moot. 

The  Congress  does  not  need  to  ask 
the  President  to  set  up  that  commis- 
sion, as  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  do.  because  he  has  already  done 
it. 

But  except  for  that,  my  amendment 
adopts  the  same  language  as  that  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  but  it 
does  not  place  the  UJB.  foreign  policy 
in  a  position  that  we  are.  in  essence, 
held  subservient  to  the  decisions  that 


would  be  made  by  other  governments, 
placing  us  in  a  very  difficult  position. 

A  lot  of  our  colleagues  on  the  floor 
are  concerned  about  legislative  vetoe. 
sajring  that  we  should  not  have  legisla- 
tive vetoe.  We  would  be  placing  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  having  a  Hon- 
duras veto,  a  Costa  Rlcan  veto,  or  a 
Salvadoran  veto  of  U.S  foreign  policy 
decisions,  and  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
want  to  find  ourselves  in  that  position. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 
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Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  no  position  on  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  as  amend- 
ed or  as  might  be  amended  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  this  bill  Is  so  inherently  de- 
fective that  no  amendment  can  be  suc- 
cessful in  redeeming  it. 

I  feel  that  this  bill  as  proposed  by 
the  Intelligence  Committee  of  this 
House  is  extremely  unwise  in  that  it 
prejudices  the  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  conduct  foreign  poUcy  in  this 
Nation. 

In  fact.  I  would  submit  that  it  runs 
against  all  strains  of  commonsense 
and  that  it  files  In  the  vestige  of  any 
sense  of  concern  for  the  security  of 
the  people  of  Central  America  and 
Indeed  of  the  United  States. 

How  on  earth  can  we  as  duly  elected 
Representatives  of  the  U.S.  citizens  be 
seriously  standing  here  together  argu- 
ing about  whether  or  not  to  support 
Nicaraguan  nationals,  yes,  to  interdict 
arms  and  perhaps  to  assist  in  whatever 
ancillary  consequences  that  follow, 
when  all  they  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
defy  and  hinder  the  objectives  of  the 
Sandinlsta  government  in  Nicaragua? 

Umberto  Ortega,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Sandinlsta  government  is 
quoted  as  saying,  "We  guide  ourselves 
by  the  scientific  doctrines  of  Marxism- 
Leninism."  He  also  is  quoted  as  saying, 
"We  have  no  choice.  Of  course  we  are 
not  ashamed  to  be  helping  El  Salva- 
dor, we  would  like  to  help  all  revolu- 
tions." 

Another  leader  of  the  Sandinistas, 
Tonus  Borge,  the  Minister  of  Interior, 
said,  "The  Nicaraguan  revolutionaries 
will  not  be  content  until  the  imperial- 
ists have  been  overthrown  in  all  parts 
of  the  world." 

Again,  he  said  that  "the  revolution's 
moral  imperative  and  historical  char- 
acter make  it  inevitable  that  the  ener- 
gies released  here  v^l  be  universal  In 
all  Central  America." 

It  is  undisputed  by  any  member  of 
this  committee  that  arms  have  been 
flowing  from  Cuba  by  way  of  Nicara- 
gua to  El  Salvador  for  years. 

It  Is  also  undisputed  that  despite  our 
outright  assistance  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Government,  Sandinlsta  government, 
based  on  their  promises  to  establish  a 


free  pluralistic  government  with  free 
elections  and  respect  for  human  rights 
of  its  citizens,  the  fulfillment  of  such 
promises  has  not  been  forthcoming. 

Despite  $118  million,  some  say  (125 
million  in  direct  economic  assistance 
from  this  country  and  $262  million  in 
loans  from  multilateral  banks  the  San- 
dinistas have  cast  aside  even  the 
facade  of  democratic  intentions  and 
national  independence. 

Their  promised  elections  have  been 
Indefinitely  canceled,  their  newspapers 
and  radios  are  100  percent  censored, 
the  Catholic  Church  is  completely  sti- 
fled and  government  controlled.  There 
have  been  massive  human  rights  viola- 
tions. 

The  BClsklto  Indians  were  ripped 
from  their  homeland,  their  villages 
burned,  their  property  pillaged,  their 
people  placed  in  relocation  camps. 

Jewish  Nicaraguan  nationals  have 
been  forced  to  emigrate  and  their 
property  has  been  confiscated. 

Today.  Nicaragua  is  virtually  an  oc- 
cupied nation  because  2,000  Cuban 
military  advisers  are  in  Nicaragua,  and 
6,000  Cubans  exist  in  key  government 
positions. 

And  PLO  guerrilla  trainers  are  there 
too  and  Yassir  Arafat  hss  publicly  ad- 
mitted to  50  Palestinian  Liberation  Or- 
ganization pilots. 

Nicaragua  Is  receiving  constant  sup- 
plies of  articles  and  military  hardware 
from  the  Soviet  bloc  countries;  dozens 
of  Soviet  cargo  ships  have  been  spot- 
ted delivering  arms  to  Cuba  and  CMba 
runs  a  constant  shuttle  of  supplies  to 
Nicaragua. 

Just  in  April,  four  Libyan  cargo 
planes  were  stopped  in  Brazil  for  car- 
rying arms  to  Nicaragua.  And  Just  re- 
member that  a  member  of  the  Nicara- 
guan junta  recently  said  that  Nicara- 
gua would  gladly  consider  InstAlUng 
Soviet  missiles  in  the  country  if  they 
were  asked. 

As  for  whether  there  is  really  a  Nica- 
raguan-Salvadoran  guerrilla  connec- 
tion, a  recent  defector  from  intelli- 
gence. Miguel  Bolanos.  has  said  that 
the  Salvadoran  guerrilla  chiefs  spend 
more  time  in  Managua. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Livimg- 
STOK  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Miguel  Bolanos 
said  that  the  Salvadorian  guerrilla 
chiefs  spend  more  time  in  Managua 
than  they  do  in  El  Salvador. 

I  quote:  "They  fly  over  in  the  day  to 
boost  morale  and  fly  back  to  Managua 
before  night."  He  also  said  Nicaragua 
has  become  a  "new  C^ba"  in  training 
guerrilla  forces  throughout  Central 
America. 

He  said  that  as  an  intelligence  offi- 
cer he  met  with  visiting  guerrilla  lead- 
ers from  Colombia,  Argentina,  Chile. 
Guatemala.  Costa  Rica,  and  El  Salva- 
dor. And  there  has  been  so  much  talk 
among  the  Nlcaraguan-connected 
guerrillas  of  "revolution  without  fron- 


tiers" of  "liberating  or  unifying  Cen- 
tral America",  as  many  threats  to 
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Honduras,  so  much  bullying  of  Costa 
Rica,  so  much  guerrilla  activity  in 
Guatemala,  that  it  is  hardly  pooible 
to  doubt  the  regional  character  of  the 
Soviet-Cuban-Nlcaraguan  goals. 

The  Soviets  are  very  clearly  making 
a  play  for  all  Central  America,  our 
southern  flank,  oiu-  soft  underbelly 
and  they  will  surely  use  Nicaragua  as 
their  launching  pad  to  put  thraoselves 
on  our  door  steps. 

And  we  stand  here  arguing  about 
whether  or  not  to  quietly  support  the 
Nicaraguan  nationals'  struggle  for  de- 
mocracy in  their  own  country.  Even  if 
they  are  remotely  successful,  we  might 
xiltimately  save  billions  of  dollars  and 
quite  possibly  hundreds,  thousands, 
maybe  even  tens  of  thousands  of  lives 
in  the  future. 

It  is  absolutely  incredible  that  we 
stand  here  bickering  over  legalisms 
when  we  are  talking  about  the  future 
security  of  every  American  citizen. 

If  Central  America  turns  into  a 
string  of  anti- American  Marxist  dicta- 
torships—in Nicaragua.  El  Salvador. 
Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Gua- 
temala, and  Mexico— our  costs  will  not 
be  in  the  relative  few  millions  of  dol- 
lars that  we  may  save  with  this  bill,  it 
will  be  billions  of  dollars  in  expendi- 
tures. 

All  the  Southern  United  States  will 
be  hit  with  a  tidal  wave  of  refugees, 
both  feet  people  and  boat  people 
swarming  into  our  country  seeldng  a 
haven  from  Communist  repression  and 
Communist  conditions. 

We  would  have  to  spend  millicms  of 
dollars  to  process  these  people,  feed 
them,  house  them,  clothe  them,  and 
educate  and  find  jobs  for  them.  We 
would  have  to  spend  billions  to  take 
care  of  Americans  losing  their  jobs  due 
to  the  loss  of  all  the  foreign  trade  we 
now  have  in  Central  America. 

We  would  have  to  spend  billions  to 
beef  up  our  national  defenses  in  the 
South,  billions  to  defend  our  vital  sea 
lanes  in  the  gulf  and  the  Caribbean. 
And  if  we  had  to  defend  our  shores 
and  sea  lanes  with  our  own  soldiers 
and  their  blood,  we  could  lose  thou- 
sands of  soldiers. 

To  risk  that  possibility  is  insanity. 
Yet  that  is  what  we  will  do  if  we  pass 
this  bill. 

Let  us  not  do  it.  Let  us  not  vote  to 
facilitate  the  loss  of  El  Salvador  to  the 
Communist  movement,  let  us  not  Jeop- 
ardize the  only  hope  of  the  Nicara- 
guan people,  that  they  have  for  free- 
dom: let  us  not  gamble  the  ultimate 
security  of  Central  America  and  even 
North  America  together  with  the  wel- 
fare of  all  U.S.  citizens  with  this 
stupid  bill.  I  implore  the  Members  of 
this  bodr-  Wake  up.  reject  partisan 
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poUtlM  on  this  vlUl  iHue  of  UA  aeeu- 
Tttjr.  rajeet  this  iboBilnAtlon. 

Ifr.  SMITH  of  norlda.  lir.  Chair- 
maii.  I  more  to  itrik*  the  raqulilte 
number  of  wordr  I  rtoe  in  rapport  of 
the  MBemtment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man tram  Maryland. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  llstenlnc 
very  intently  to  what  hat  been  tran- 
ipMnc  here  today  on  the  floor.  I  Ue- 
tened  extremely  intently  to  what  trmn- 
aptred  durlnc  the  oourae  of  the  debate 
In  the  Foreicn  Affairs  Committee. 

And  I  was  one  of  thoee  that  wae.  I 
thtnk.  aenaittTe  enoui^  to  apeak  out 
on  what  I  thoucht  were  eome  ill-oon- 
ddered  comments  made  by  Members, 
not  only  Members  of  the  body  but 
Members  outside  of  the  admlnlstra- 
tloo  with  reference  to  those  who  dis- 
acreed  on  methods,  not  objectives, 
methods  of  reaching  what  we  all  want 
as  the  same  goal:  that  was  the  an- 
nounced goal  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  when  he  came  before 
^to  body  in  this  Chamber  and  stood 
right  here  and  spoke  of  Interdicting 
the  flow  of  arms  from  Nicaragua  to  D 
Salvador  and  to  anywhere  else. 

And  I  have  listened  Intently  today  to 
the  debate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
^jwi  frankly,  to  acMne  degree,  it  would 
not  be  contradictory  to  say  that  I 
agree  with  much  of  what  has  been  said 
tm  both  sides,  because  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  merit  on  both  sides. 
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We  do  not  like  the  Sandinistas.  We 
do  not  like  the  way  they  run  them- 
selves as  a  government.  Nor  do  we  like 
what  they  do  to  their  own  people  or  to 
the  neighboring  countries  around 
them. 

The  gentleman  who  preceded  me, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  made 
an  eloquent  speech,  but  unfortunately, 
I  think  most  of  it  was  misplaced.  It 
would  have  been  a  great  speech  had 
he  been  asking  the  Members  to  vote 
for  a  bill  repealing  the  Boland  amend- 
ment so  that  there  would  be  no  prohi- 
bition on  covert  aid.  It  would  have 
been  a  great  speech  had  we  been  want- 
ing a  basis  perhaps  declaring  war  on 
the  Rsndinistas  And  I  do  not  mean 
that  in  a  negative  sense.  If  my  col- 
leagues wanted  reasons,  he  gave  them 
to  us.  Any  many  of  them  are  legiti- 
mate. 

But  the  issue  which  is  being  debated 
and  the  issue  which  is  being  framed  by 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
being  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bautb).  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs,  Is  much  more 
narrow  in  its  focus.  It  does  not  deal 
with  all  the  issues  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Orleans  dealt  with.  It  does 
not  deal  with  all  the  problems  that 
the  Sandlnlsta  government  has  cre- 
ated around  the  hemisphere.  It  does 
not.  because  411  Members  voted  Just  a 
number  of  months  ago  in  this  body  to 


make  the  Boland  amendment  the  law. 
Tou  cannot  use  covert  funds  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 

The  411  who  voted  saw,  I  believe, 
what  was  then  the  prevailing  mood 
that  we  do  not  want  to  use  those  funds 
that  way. 

Some  of  them  do  not  feel  that  way 
anymore.  However,  you  are  stiU  bur- 
dened with  the  law  of  the  United 
States  as  in  the  Boland  amendment. 
You  cannot  accept  that,  even  though 
you  do  not  now  believe  what  you  may 
have  believed  6  or  7  months  ago.  And  I 
may  tend  to  agree  with  s  lot  of  my  col- 
leagues with  what  they  say.  but  please 
let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that 
there  is  a  Boland  amendment  on  the 
books.  It  is  the  law.  And  right  now  the 
law  is  being  violated.  Our  own  Intelli- 
gence Committee  has  found  that. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Would  the 
gentleman  please  point  out  where  the 
committee  made  that  citation?  Several 
speakers  have  made  that  point  and  I 
have  been  trying  to  find  it  in  the 
report  and  I  cannot  seem  to  find  it. 
Would  the  gentleman  tell  us  where  in 
the  report  that  language  can  be 
found? 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Florida 
for  jrieldlng. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Let  me  finish 
my  statement. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Answer  the 
Question. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  do  not 
recall  having  yielded  any  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

The  amendment  ttiat  is  being  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land allows  for  this  body  to  give  what 
my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
want  that  is  flexibility  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  administration.  And  at 
the  same  time  allows  us  to  move  for- 
ward in  giving  aid  the  way  we  consider 
it  to  l>e  legal  under  the  original  Boland 
amendment,  voted  for  by  this  House. 
That  is  what  the  issue  boils  down  to. 
Shall  we  not  shackle  the  administra- 
tion and  the  President  and  at  the 
same  time  allow  for  what  we  want 
done  in  the  way  of  interdicting  arms 
and  doing  so  within  the  law.  The 
framework  of  the  law  will  be,  I  beUeve, 
adhered  to  by  voting  for  the  Barnes 
amendment.  The  framework  of  what 
we  want  in  the  way  of  giving  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  President  the 
flexibility  to  be  able  to  continue  to  ne- 
gotiate, to  continue  to  pressure  to  the 
interdiction. 

And.  by  the  way,  let  me  say  that  the 
gentleman  who  preceded  me  talked 
about  the  fact  that  the  Nicaraguan 
rebels,  or  freedom  fighters  as  he  called 
them,  were  interdicting  arms.  I  do  not 
recall  them  ever  claiming  that  they 
interdicted  any  arms  whatsoever. 
They  never  have  stated  that  that  was 
their  intention.  We  may  have  said  so, 
but  they  never  said  so. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Sicitb) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rrrrsa  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  So  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  remember  that 
while  many  of  us  do  agree  with  the 
gentlemen  on  both  sides  who  have 
spoken,  the  issue  is  much  more  nar- 
rowly framed  than  that.  That  is  the 
purpose  we  are  here  debating  this  par- 
ticular issue.  Are  we  doing  what  the 
Boland  amendment  said  we  should  not 
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do?  Shall  we  convert  that  to  doing  it 
another  way  and  at  the  same  time 
allow  for  this  administration  and  the 
President  to  move  forward? 

I  say  that  is  what  we  want  to  do  and 
I  say  we  can  only  do  it  with  the  Barnes 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Ui.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  makes  a  very 
eloquent  point,  but  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  whether 
he  believes  that  free  elections— and  I 
was  going  to  ask  this  of  my  colleague 
from  California— In  Nlcaragxia  would 
constitute  the  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  personally 
in  response— if  I  may  reclaim  my 
time— do  not  believe  that  free  elec- 
tions would  constitute  an  overthrow  of 
the  government. 

And  my  response  would  further  be 
that  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  calls  for  the  fact  that 
the  San  Jose  Convention  be  adhered 
to  by  the  Nicaraguan  Government  and 
part  of  that  was  that  free  elections 
would  be  held. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  (Chairman.  I  concur  in  what  the 
gentleman  has  to  say  on  the  Barnes 
amendment. 

I  would  Just  like  to  relate  to  this 
House  an  experience  I  tiad  last  night 
after  the  President's  press  conference. 
I  was  on  sUtion  WON  In  Chicago,  sit- 
tlnig  at  my  desk  here,  answering  ques- 
tions, and  the  station  got  the  News- 
week correspondent  in  Managua.  Nica- 
ragua, on  the  telephone. 

And  I  asked  the  correspondent  down 
there: 

Do«s  the  action  of  the  President  In  aend- 
ins  the  aircraft  carrier  and  the  troop  move- 
menta.  does  that  ■trcDStben  or  weaken  the 
Ooyemment  of  Ntemrasua.  the  SandlnlsU 
govenunent? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smith) 
has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Smoir.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Smith  of 
norlda  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  the  genUeman  will 
continue  to  yield,  and  she  replied,  "it 
strragthens  the  Sandlnlsta  govern- 
ment incredibly.  People  rally  around 
the  government  as  they  were  not—" 
and  then  she  added.  "The  same  U  true 
with  the  attempt that  is.  the  so- 
called  covert  action  that  we  are  all  dls- 
cusring  openly,  "the  covert  action  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States."  She 
said.  "The  general  impression,  right  or 
wrong,  is  that  the  United  States  is  sup- 
porting the  Samoxa  followers."  and 
she  says,  "that  covert  action  is  greatly 
strengthening  the  hold  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas on  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua." 

I  simply  suggest  to  my  coUeagues 
that  what  we  are  doing  does  not  make 
sense.  It  is  Ineffective.  It  shows  an  in- 
sensitivity  to  that  whole  area. 

I  strongly  support  the  Barnes 
amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  If  I  may  re- 
claim my  time,  let  me  Just  urge  my  col- 
leagues one  thing  more.  Last  week— 
and  the  President  made  this  very  clear 
in  his  conference  last  night— the  Nica- 
raguan Government  decided  that  they 
would  now  state  that  they  would  enter 
into  multilateral  negotiations  rather 
than  the  bilateral  they  have  been  call- 
ing for.  We  have  been  asldng  them  to 
do  that  for  quite  some  time.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
debated  that  vigorously,  about  having 
multilateral  negotiations. 

I  have  yet  to  see  anyone  in  this  ad- 
ministration seize  on  that  opportunity 
and  say  that  we  will  enter  into  it  and 
call  upon  them  right  now  to  make 
good  on  that  statement.  And  this 
amendment,  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  would  allow  that  to 
happen. 

The  administration  could  seize  on 
this  opportunity  while  pursuing  all 
the  other  avenues  and  state.  "Now  you 
must  come  forward  and  do  effectively 
what  you  said  you  would  do  only  last 
week,  not  what  you  promised  when 
you  came  to  power  in  1979." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smith) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Youhg  of 
Florida  and  by  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  pursue  this  issue 
of  whether  or  not  the  committee 
fotmd  officially  in  its  report  that  we 
were  in  violation  of  the  Boland  amend- 


ment, and  I  have  been  looking 
through  that  report  trying  to  find 
that  language.  If  the  gentleman  would 
help  me.  I  would  i4>preciate  it.  If  he 
could  direct  me  to  where  the  language 
is.  where  the  committee  said  that  we 
are  in  violation  of  the  Boland  amend- 
ment or  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  Just  looldng  for  help  is  all  I  am 
looking  for. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Well,  certain- 
ly the  gentleman  from  Florida,  being  a 
member  of  the  committee  and  asking  a 
rhetorical  question,  obviously  knows 
the  answer. 

In  my  estimation— I  have  read  that 
report  on  two  occasions  separately— I 
find  the  thrust  of  that  report  to  be 
that  the  actions  of  this  administration 
in  providing  the  covert  aid  in  the  fash- 
ion that  they  have  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  the  Boland  amendment. 
That  is  my  reading  of  that  report. 
That  Is  a  personal  reading  with  me.  I 
would  say  to  you  on  that  basis  I  am 
m^ing  my  own  statements  because  I 
happen  to  concur  that  they  have  ex- 
ceeded it.  They  are  no  longer.  Just  at 
this  moment,  seeking  interdiction.  And 
every  speaker  I  have  heard  so  far  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  has  made  that 
rather  plain,  that  we  are  no  longer 
seeldng  Just  interdiction.  And  remem- 
ber the  basis  on  which  the  Boland 
amendment  was  passed:  that  interdic- 
tion was  the  name  of  the  game  at  that 
time,  and  no  funds  would  be  used  on  a 
covert  basis  to  do  anything  other  than 
that,  especially  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
(Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Young  amendment.  But  first  let 
me  say  very  clearly  that  the  Boland 
amendment  is  not  being  violated,  it 
has  not  been  violated.  The  Intelligence 
Committee  has  not  said  that  it  has 
been  violated.  The  Boland  amendment 
only  provides  that  funds  may  not  be 
used  to  overthrow  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua.  That  is  not  being  done. 
And  I  would  say  to  those  who  come  to 
this  well  and  repeatedly  make  that 
statement  and  claim  that  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  has  made  that  find- 
ing that  the  Intelligence  Committee 
has  not  made  that  finding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Yoimg 
amendment  because  it  restores  not 
Just  synmietry  but  because  it  restores 
commonsense  to  this  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  seen,  in  the 
last  year,  regrettably,  tragically,  and 
shamefully  the  partisan  polarization 
of  American  foreign  policy.  Under  pre- 
vious Presidents  the  general  agree- 
ment, the  understanding  shared  by  all 
responsible  people  in  public  life,  was 
that  in  matters  of  foreign  policy, 
issues  should  not  be  drawn  along  par- 
tisan lines  or  as  political  issues.  And 


when  a  confrontation  was  ordered 
with  the  Soviets  over  their  misrilwt  in 
Cuba  or  an  embargo  imposed  on  the 
Soviets  after  their  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan, both  under  Democratic  Preai- 
drats,  there  was  the  tisual  ooooem  and 
questioning  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
but  there  was  no  attempt  to  turn  for- 
eign policy  into  a  forum  for  partisan 
division.  And  pet^le  who  have  stood 
before  me  here  in  the  well  have  talked 
about  "Do  not  be  confused,  folks; 
there  are  no  Democrats  suppmtlng 
this."  And  I  would  not  brag  about  that 
if  I  were  you. 

Under  this  President,  it  seems,  the 
rules  have  been  thrown  out  the 
window,  and  now  even  a  former  Presi- 
dent, perhi^w  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, this  President's  predecessor  criti- 
cizes American  policy  before  foreign 
audiences. 

[CRS-102] 

Well,  I  think  it  is  time  we  put  this 
issue  into  perspective.  What  is  this 
crisis  that  is  so  important  that  it  has 
shattered  the  traditional  desire  to 
keep  partisan  politics  out  of  foreign 
policy?  It  is  a  tale  of  two  countries.  It 
is  a  tale  of  El  Salvador  and  Nicara- 
gua—El  Salvador,  which  has  free  elec- 
tions, and  Nicaragua,  which  has  no 
free  elections;  El  Salvador,  with  a 
president  selected  by  a  duly  elected 
constituent  assembly  and  with  presi- 
dential elections  scheduled  soon,  and 
Nicaragua,  with  a  president  who  seized 
power  at  the  point  of  a  gun;  El  Salva- 
dor, guilty  of  violations  of  human 
rights,  and  Nicaragua,  guilty  of  far 
more  violations  of  human  rights;  El 
Salvador,  with  a  free  press,  and  Nica- 
ragua, with  no  free  press;  El  Salvador, 
with  an  active  private  business  sector, 
and  Nicaragua,  with  very  limited  free 
enterprise;  El  Salvador,  imperfect, 
flawed,  guilty  of  some  very  real  fall- 
ings by  our  standards,  and  Nicaragua, 
a  closed  society  without  freedom,  ex- 
porting war  and  violence  and  death. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  terrible 
Central  American  policy,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? The  piuijose  is  to  keep  a  group 
of  men  who  seized  power  by  force  and 
violence  from  helping  to  overthrow 
the  government  of  another  country 
now  by  force  and  violence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  tired  of  the 
cries  of  outrage  from  those  who  apply 
their  outrage  only  selectively,  who  are 
concerned  selectively  about  violence 
and  bloodshed  and  denials  of  freedom. 
What  this  situation  calls  for  and  dres 
for  is  balance,  commonsense,  symme- 
try. And  that  is  what  this  debate  and 
this  amendment  is  about. 

I  urge  my  Democratic  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment  so  we  can 
forge  a  foreign  policy  that  is  right  and 
moral  and  Just  snd  that  is  again  bipar- 
tisan.   

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
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and  I  riw  In  cupport  of  the 

^^^ I  unendiiMnt  and  In  oppoaltton 

to  t>M>  Tounc  undMiBient. 

Mr  CtaalraiMi.  ilttlnc  hare.  It  itiikM 
mt  that  what  !■  betnc  nld  on  bc^ 
■IdMof  th»«  tame  are  word*  that  aeem 
to  tlMo  pMt  esfdi  other.  I  do  not  think 
the  two  points  of  view  are  even  relat- 
tns  to  the  same  wt  of  facts  and  dr- 


How  can  we  poaribly  deiJ  effectively 
with  the  probtems  In  Centiml  America, 
and  Nlcaracua  In  particular,  unleaa  we 
ondentand  the  point  of  view  of  the 
people  of  that  reflon.  If  we  truly  un- 
tltiTitfi»w«  their  viewpoint,  I  brieve  we 
wm  have  to  oonehide  that  the  admlnls- 
tratlon'i  approach— unilateral  military 
intoventloo— is  not  tolng  to  luooeed. 

What  is  ^w^"g  said  by  the  supporters 
of  that  approach  betrays  a  crass  mis- 
understandlnc  of  the  cultural  and  his- 
torical herltace  and  the  psycholocy  of 
people  In  Central  America,  and  Latin 
America  generally,  who  have  had  a 
long  htetory  of  military  intervenUon 
by  the  United  States.  When  we  use 
mUttary  means,  imposed  unilaterally. 
whether  it  Is  to  try  to  force  a  multilat- 
eral agreonent,  as  the  Toung  amend- 
ment would  do.  or  simply  to  intimi- 
date; as  the  State  Department  said  our 
latest  maneuvers  are  calculated  to  do. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  missing  the 
opportunity  to  advance  a  settlement 
of  this  matter  in  a  way  that  our  good 
neighbors  and  friends  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica would  support  snd  Join  in. 

A  truly  ren^kable  and  brilliant  ad- 
drass  by  Carlos  Puentes.  the  Mexican 
diplomat  and  writer,  who  gave  the 
oonunenoement  address  at  Harvard 
University  this  year,  was  placed  in  the 
RaooBS  for  July  15.  at  page  10101.  by 
Senator  Cmus  Dood.  I  would  like  to 
read  a  couple  passages  from  it.  in  the 
hopes  that  it  will  help  us  understand 
this  problem,  for  those  who  are  listen- 
ing. First  of  all  he  talks  about  the  ex- 
perience of  Mexico,  and  I  quote: 

The  If exican  Revolution  w«a  the  o'uject  of 
eomUnt  taanMOient.  preMure*.  menaces. 
boyootU  md  even  s  couple  of  mrmed  inter- 
ventloiM  between  1910  and  1M2. 

It  WM  extremely  difficult  for  the  United 
Statea  AdnUnlatratlona  of  the  time  to  deal 
with  violent  and  rapid  change  on  the  south- 
am  border  of  your  country- 

Calvtai  CooUdie  convened  both  Houses  of 
Consreas  In  1937  and— talkative  for  once— 
doDounoed  Mexico  as  the  source  of  "Bolshe- 
vik" subvenion  In  Central  America. 
We  were  the  ftrat  domino. 
But  precisely  because  of  lU  revoluUonary 
pottdes  favoring  agrarian  reform,  secular 
»iliinit«~'  collective  bargaining  and  recov- 
ery of  natural  resources— all  of  them  op- 
poaed  by  the  successive  governments  In 
Waahington.  from  Taft  to  Hoover— Mexico 
became  a  modem,  contradictory  aelf-know- 
taos  and  self -questioning  nation. 

Does  not  his  description  of  the  con- 
ditions In  Mexico  that  prevailed  In  the 
1030's  snd  early  1930'8  have  a  familiar 
ring?  And  was  not  our  Government's 
response  to  It  remarkably  similar  to 
the  response  of  this  administration  to 


the  sltxiaUon  in  Nicaragua,  namely 
unilateral,  military  Intervention? 
Puentes  goes  on  and  says  this: 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  many  Latin  Amerl- 
oaiw  have  come  to  Identify  the  Dnlted 
Statea  with  opposition  to  our  national  Inde- 
pendence. 

DITM 
The  mistaken  identlflcaUon  of  change  In 
Latin  America  as  somehow  manipulated  by 
a  Soviet  conspiracy  not  only  irritates  the 
natliy"-"  of  the  left.  It  also  resurrecU 
the  nationalist  fervors  of  the  right— where, 
after  all,  Latin  American  nationalism  was 
bom  In  the  early  19th  century. 

Tou  have  yet  to  feel  the  fuU  force  of  this 
baeklaah  which  reappeared  In  Argentina 
and  the  South  Atlantic  crisU  last  year  in 
places  such  as  EI  Salvador  and  Panama. 
Peru  and  Chile.  Mexico  and  Braail.  A  whole 
continent  In  the  name  of  cultural  identity, 
nationalism  and  intemaUonal  independence 
Is  capable  of  uniting  against  you.  This 
should  not  happen. 

That  is  from  a  friend  of  ours  from 
Mexico  telling  us  what  is  going  to  be 
the  consequence  of  the  administra- 
tion's militaristic,  unilateral  effort  to 
Impose  a  solution  instead  of  worltlng 
out  a  multilateral,  diplomatic  solution 
to  this  problem.  It  U  particularly 
tragic  at  a  time  when  even  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  said  they  are  willing  to 
pursue  such  a  solution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seibxrliwg) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Skibkr- 
UHO  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  read  one  more  passage 
from  Puentes'  brilliant  and  really  mar- 
velous statement  as  to  the  kind  of  re- 
lations we  must  establish  with  our 
Latlon  American  friends  if  we  are  to 
avoid  turning  the  whole  Continent  of 
South  America  and  Central  America 
against  us.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Usten.  because  it  is  wort,h  listening  to: 
The  longer  the  situaUon  of  war  lasU  in 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean,  the 
more  dif  f  IcxUt  it  shall  be  to  sasure  a  political 
solution. 

The  more  dlf ficiUt  it  wUI  be  for  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  demonstrate  good  faith  in  their 
dealings  with  issues  of  Internal  democracy, 
now  brutally  Interrupted  by  a  sUte  of  emer- 
gency Imposed  as  a  response  to  foreign  pres- 
sures. 

The  more  difficult  It  wUl  be  for  the  dvU- 
ian  arm  of  the  Salvadoran  rebellion  to 
maintain  political  initiative  over  the  armed 
factions. 

The  greater  the  IrriUUon  of  Panama  as  it 
la  uaed  as  a  springboard  for  a  Norih  Ameri- 
can war. 

The  greater  the  danger  of  a  generalised 
conflict  dragging  Into  Costa  Rica  and  Hon- 
duras. 

Everything  can  be  negotiated  in  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  before  it  is  too 
late. 

Now.  the  President  has  appointed  a 
so-called  bipartisan  commission 
headed  by  former  Secretary  Kissinger. 
I  suggest  that  that  is  really  not  neces- 
sary. There  has  already  been  a  com- 
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mission,  not  only  bipartisan  but  multi- 
lateral, composed  of  distinguished 
Latin  Americans  and  dlstingxilshed 
North  Americans.  It  published  its 
report  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation  in  April 
of  this  year.  The  report  is  entitled. 
"The  Americans  at  a  Crossroads. 
Report  of  the  Inter-American  Dia- 
logue." 

The  chairmen  were  Sol  linowltz. 
former  U.8.  Ambassador  to  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty's  negotiator, 
and  Oslo  Plaza,  former  Secretary 
General  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  and  former  president  of 
EVruador. 

I  put  in  the  Racoao  last  night  the 
names  of  the  other  distinguished 
members  of  this  commission.  lx)th 
T.«tin  Americans  and  North  Ameri- 
cans. It  Included  from  the  United 
States  such  people  as  Elliot  Richard- 
son, David  Rockefeller.  Juanlta  Kreps. 
Theodore  Hasburgh,  Oen.  David 
Jones,  and  many  other  distinguished 
business  and  professional  leaders  in 
this  country. 

What  is  their  recommendation?  Uni- 
lateral military  Intervention?  No.  Mul- 
tilateral diplomatic  efforts  by  the 
United  SUtes  to  solve  this  problem,  in 
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concert  with  our  good  neighbors  to  the 
south.  The  report  recognizes  that 
what  Is  going  on  In  Nicaragua  is  unde- 
sirable from  the  standpoint  of  the 
entire  Hemisphere.  But  its  solution  is 
compatible  with  the  national  dignity 
of  the  people  of  our  Latin  neighbors 
and  a  repudiation  of  any  effort  to 
revive  gunboat  diplomacy  or  CIA-spon- 
sored concert  paramilitary  interven- 
tion. 

I  suggest  that  is  what  this  argument 
Is  all  about.  That  is  what  the  Barnes 
amendment  versus  the  Young  amend- 
ment Is  all  about.  It  is  time  we  under- 
stood the  nature  of  our  problem  In 
dealing  with  our  friends  to  the  South 
before  It  Is  too  late,  before  we  try  to 
solve  the  Nicaraguan  problem  by  mili- 
tary force.  Some  of  the  calls  going 
forth  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
sound  like  a  call  to  war.  That  is  not 
what  we  need  to  do  In  Nicaragua.  Per- 
haps the  pressures  and  military  ma- 
neuvers have  Intimidated  the  Sandl- 
nlsta  government.  But  It  is  time  we 
seized  the  opportimlty  to  engage  in 
multilateral  negotiations  while  they 
are  prepared  to  negotiate.  It  is  time  we 
abandon  our  intervention  before  we 
drive  a  deep  schism  between  ourselves 
and  the  people  of  Latin  America, 
whose  friendship  we  must  rely  on  if  we 
are  going  to  have  peace  and  stability 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
Barnes  amendment. 
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Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
been  trying  somewhat  unsuccessfully 
to  enter  into  a  discussion  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Idiujot). 
and  then  with  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Sioth)  on  this  legal  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  Boland 
amendment  is  being  violated  by  those 
who  are  fighting  Inside  of  Nicaragua 
and  whether  or  not  what  they  are 
doing  constitutes  an  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 

I  have  talked  at  length  with  the 
leadership  of  the  major  movements 
fighting  Inside  of  Nicaragua,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  those  discussions 
with  my  colleagues. 

Each  of  these  individuals  would  lay 
down  his  arms  and  the  arms  of  their 
group  tomorrow  if  free  elections  would 
occur  In  Nicaragua.  Each  of  these  indi- 
viduals Is  not  interested  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  government,  but  is  inter- 
ested in  the  Nicaraguan  Sandlnlstan 
leadership  living  up  to  the  promises  to 
the  GAS  and  giving  them  a  chance  to 
participate  in  the  government.  They 
are  looking  for  the  rightful  heritage  of 
the  real  Sandlnlsta  revolution.  That  Is 
exactly  what  those  fighting  in  Nicara- 
gua long  for.  Whether  it  is  Pastoro 
fighting  with  the  Arde  In  the  south, 
whether  it  Is  Calero  and  the  FADN  in 
the  north,  or  whether  it  is  Steadman 
Fagoth  and  the  Mlskito  Indians,  they 
would  stop  fighting  tomorrow  If  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  participate  In 
free  elections. 

So  we  have  a  question.  In  any  event, 
and  a  disagreement  on  the  legal 
grounds  of  the  Boland  amendment, 
and  those  individuals  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  perhaps  some  on  ours, 
say  that  Boland  has  been  violated. 
Others  of  us  feel  that  the  actions  are 
well  within  the  confines  of  the  original 
discussions  in  committee  surrounding 
Boland.  But  there  is  controversy  on 
that  point. 

I  would  like  to  move  from  the  legal 
questions  to  the  questions  that  are 
perhaps  moral.  Let  us  take  a  look  at 
the  morality  of  this  Issue.  We  have 
<%rtain  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  who  in  a  sense  hold  up  the 
United  States  an  International  outlaw 
because  of  support  for  those  who  are 
fighting  to  fulfill  the  original  inten- 
tions of  the  Sandlnlsta  revolution; 
Indeed,  who  were  a  part  of  the  broad 
cross  section  of  that  Sandlnlsta  revolu- 
tion. 
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I  submit  that  it  is  immoral  to  pull 
the  rug  from  under  those  who  would 
seek  those  free  elections  and  participa- 
tion In  the  Government. 

I  submit  it  is  immoral  to  give  in  to  a 
future  of  Soviet-Cuban-style  Marxism- 
Leninism  on  a  land  beachhead  in  Cen- 
tral America  whose  stated  aims  are 
revolution  without  frontiers. 

I  submit  it  is  immoral  to  pull  the  rug 
out  txom  under  those  who  are  fighting 


for  dem(X3«cy  and  their  rightful  herit- 
age as  part  of  the  original  Sandlnlsta 
revolution. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  giving 
in  to  these  dictators  and  their  ex- 
pressed aims  is  tantamount  to  i4>- 
peasement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rittir 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  impugn  or  question  the  motives  of 
those  who  oppose  the  Yoimg  amend- 
ment or  support  Boland-Zablocld.  not 
for  a  moment,  and  I  hope  to  count 
them  amongst  my  friends  after  this 
speech  is  concluded;  but  the  end  result 
of  giving  in  to  those  totalitarian  dicta- 
tors and  freeing  them  from  the  wrath 
of  their  own  people  is  tantamount  to 
the  kinds  of  situations  we  are  all  too 
familiar  with  in  the  thirties  preceding 
World  War  n. 

Now,  we  hear  proponents  of  the 
Boland-Zablocki  bill  tell  us  that  the 
present  covert  aid  is  not  worlLlng  be- 
cause it  "has  strengthened  the  Sandi- 
nlsta'  resolve."  "Brought  about  great- 
er Cuban  and  Soviet  involvement  in 
Nicaragua"  and  "increased  the  risk  of 
full  scale  war  by  Nicaragua  against 
Honduras  and  Costa  Rica." 

This  is  from  Mr.  Bolahd's  Dear  Col- 
league letter  of  July  20. 

They  also  warn  that  covert  aid  has 
increased  the  risk  of  active  Cuban 
military  invention. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  somehow 
if  we  pull  the  rug  out  from  under 
those  who  are  fighting  tyranny,  we 
wlU  somehow  come  up  with  a  safer  sit- 
uation in  Central  America,  safer  for 
us,  safer  for  the  people. 

This  is  precisely  the  argument  that 
Neville  Chamberlain  and  company 
made  when  Hitler  was  rampaging 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hot  war  in 
EXirope,  that  let  us  not  offend  the  gen- 
tleman. Churchill  was  consistently  cas- 
tigated In  the  Parliament  for  offend- 
ing Hitler. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  end  result  of  this 
policy  is  to  secure  In  perpetuity  the 
Sandlnlsta  type  of  tyranny,  the  Sovlet- 
C^iban  bridgehead  on  the  mainland  of 
this  hemisphere;  Indeed,  to  secure  the 
first  application  of  the  Brezhnev  doc- 
trine in  this  hemisphere;  that  is,  but 
once  a  Soviet-style  Socialist  country 
has  evolved,  it  must  always  continue 
to  evolve. 

Who  at  point  would  be  the  enforc- 
ers? Who  would  have  created  the  cir- 
cumstances to  derail  opposition  to 
that  Soviet-style  regime?  It  would 
have  been  those  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
who  removed  the  capability 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 


Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  rise  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
amendment. 

I  ^predate  the  gentleman's  point- 
ing out  that  he  refers  to  some  of  us  as 
appeasers  in  a  spirit  of  friendship.  I 
certainly  accept  it  in  that  regard. 

The  issue  does  not  seem  to  me  ac- 
cording to  the  English  language, 
which  I  think  is  still  the  one  In  use  in 
this  Chamber,  although  it  occasionally 
gives  me  difficulty,  of  whether  or  not 
the  aid  be  covert  or  overt.  If  this  aid  is 
covert,  it  is  the  most  covertly  public 
aid  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  question  is.  and  I  think  the  pre- 
vious speech  outlines  it.  are  we  spend- 
ing American  money  and  using  our  re- 
sources to  prevent  arms  from  being 
shipped  by  Nicaragua  elsewhere, 
which  is  what  the  gentleman  ttxaa 
Massachusetts  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  are  trying  to  do.  They 
are  trying  to  stop  arms  from  being 
sent  elsewhere,  or  are  we  trying  to 
overthrow  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

BSr.  FRANK.  No.  I  will  yield  at  the 
end.  Jtist  as  the  gentleman  yielded  at 
the  end.  I  Just  watch  and  see  what  the 
rules  are  and  then  I  play  by  them. 

The  question  has  been  proposed  sev- 
eral times,  including  by  the  previous 
speaker  and  several  others.  It  is  very 
clear,  the  gentleman  who  Just  spoke 
said  that  these  are  people  trying  to  re- 
claim their  homelancL  Their  homeland 
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is  not  in  El  Salvador.  I  sjmipathize.  I 
would  not  want  to  live  under  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua.  I  should  add 
that  I  would  not  want  to  live  under 
most  of  the  Governments  in  this  world 
and  I  do  not  think  that  my  moral  dis- 
approval, strong  as  it  is.  ought  to  be 
the  basis  for  us  trying  to  overthrow  all 
those  Governments. 

Of  course  the  Mlskito  Indians  have 
been  said  to  have  been  mistreated,  as 
have  blacks  in  South  Africa,  and  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  dissidents  in 
the  Philippines. 

I  do  not  regard  It  as  a  legitimate  pur- 
pose for  us  to  go  and  try  covertly,  or 
overtly,  or  latently  to  try  to  overthrow 
all  of  them. 

I  think  we  use  military  force  only 
when  our  own  security  is  at  risk,  and  I 
have  to  disagree  with  those  who  claim 
that  we  are.  In  fact,  at  risk  because  of 
what  hi4>pens  in  Nicaragua  or  El  Sal- 
vador. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  analogy  to 
Adolph  Hitler  in  the  1930's.  to  use  re- 
strained parliamentary  language, 
makes  the  slightest  bit  of  sense.  We 
are  not  talking  about  the  kind  of 
threat  to  our  existence  and  security 
that  existed  in  the  thirties. 
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Ham.  tlM  quHtkm  is.  ihould  w»  be 
tntM  to  itop  Um  >nni  from  goiiit 
tram  NlMncua  elsewbere  or  should 
web*  trytoc  to  overthrow  the  Weanr 
mm  QovwDiMntf  If  our  purpow  to  to 
ti7  to  etop  the  •nm  from  foliif  to  D 
aalvmdor  end  daewhere.  we  would  not 
be  wtaw  the  OontiM.  Theee  ue  Nle»- 
ragoan  ptttrtote.  many  of  them:  muiy 
of  them  not  lo  much,  but  many  of 
tham  ue.  Their  goal  is  not  to  protect 
the  QovemBMOt  of  Kl  Selvadn-.  Their 
goal,  as  the  previous  gentleman  and 
ottian  have  said.  Is  to  retake  their  own 

It  fhwpiy  Is  mogloal  to  argue  that 
you  would  arm  Nlearaguans  angy  at 
their  own  Qovemment  and  interested, 
undsntandahly.  in  ICanagua  to  pro- 
tect aiBM  from  reaching  San  Salvador. 
The  point  is  very  clear  from  what  we 
are  arguing. 

Hm  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
Yomw  amendment,  as  it  is  now  pend- 
ing, have  been  clearly  argumenU  that 
jiMtlfy  overthrowing  the  Nlcaraguan 
Government. 

If  I  Usted  Oovemments  in  this  world 
that  I  was  wHIlng  to  vend  American 
efforts  to  overthrow.  Nicaragua  would 
be  doing  pretty  good.  It  may  not  be  in 
the  top  10.  but  tt  would  be  up  there: 
but  that  is  not  what  we  are  talking 
about  By  talkhig  about  the  desire,  the 
undentandable  desire  of  Nlearaguans 
aiwry  at  the  betrayal  of  the  revolution 
by  the  Sandinistas,  as  you  stress  their 
deain  to  get  back  their  country,  you 
underline  our  point,  that  your  effort  is 
not  to  cut  off  the  anna.  and.  in  fact,  it 
is  not  an  efficient  way  to  cut  off  the 
arms.  If  your  fundamental  purpose  is 
to  stop  the  flow  of  arms,  do  not  en- 
trust that  to  people  whose  fundamen- 
tal purpose  is  a  different  one.  whose 
fundamental  purpose  understandably 
Is  to  reclaim  their  country. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ttiMik  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts tot  yielding. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  great  con- 
tradiction between  those  fighting  par- 
ticularly in  border  areas  In  Nicaragua 
and  making  it  extremely  difficult  to 
transfer  men  and  materieL 

I  might  add  that  everybody  has 
talked  about  arms.  There  has  been  a 
noticeable  difference  in  the  ability  to 
traiwfer  personnel  from  Nicaragua 
Into  Kl  Salvador. 

Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
take  butt  my  time.  The  gentleman 
had  more  than  his  5  minutes  and  I  did 
not  object.  I  yielded  and  I  am  now 
gotag  to  take  back  my  time  and  re- 
spond to  the  point. 

I  do  not  deny  that  an  effort  to  over- 
throw the  Nlcaraguan  Government 
wm.  in  fact,  hinder  somewhat  their 
ability  to  send  arms,  but  they  are  dif- 
ferent purposes.  One  I  believe  is  legis- 
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lattvely  sanctioned  and  the  other  is 
not 

I  understand  that  there  are  people 
we  now  support  fighting  on  the 
border,  tnit  they  are  only  on  the 
border  because  they  cannot  get  into 
the  interior.  They  do  not  want  to  stay 
on  the  border.  This  is  not  the  border 
patrol  and  that  is  the  point 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Pkamk 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.)  . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  mANK.  I  will  yield  as  soon  as  I 
finish  my  response  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  purpose  of  the  people  we  are 
funding  under  this  publicly  covert  aid 
is  not  to  interdict  the  arms,  although 
that  may  be  one  of  the  byproducts.  It 
ii  understandable  to  try  to  retake 
their  country.  It  seems  to  me  neither 
prudent  nor  in  our  Interests  to  under- 
take to  overthrow  the  Nlcaraguan 
Government  nor  is  it  the  most  effi- 
cient way  to  try  to  interdict  the  arms. 

D  ITSO 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  WHl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fran  norlda. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  just  want 
to  respond  to  a  question  he  asked 
durtaig  his  original  presentation.  That 
Is  it  is  definitely  not  the  intent  of  this 
administration  or  the  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  or  any  of  the  Mem- 
bers on  that  side  of  the  aisle  that  I 
know  of  to  overthrow  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  will  take  back  my 
time. 

I  would  Just  like  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  have  not  accused 
him  of  being  in  the  Nlcaraguan  Jun- 
gles or  on  the  border.  I  do  not  say  it  is 
his  purpose. 

My  point  U,  as  your  own  colleagues 
have  stressed,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  stressed,  the  gentleman 
from  OiLlahoma,  the  gentleman  from 
Tf»vi«i«na  the  purpose  of  the  people 
we  are  giving  the  money  to,  by  every- 
body's admission,  the  Contras,  the 
Pastora  group,  the  Mlsklto  Indians, 
they  are  not  In  business  to  help  us 
keep  arms  out  of  El  Salvador.  They 
are  in  business  to  overthrow  their  own 
Government. 

They  are  your  chosen  instnmients. 
Your  intentions  in  this  case  are  less 
relevant  than  the  stated,  and  expUdt 
and  perfectly  understandable  inten- 
tions of  your  chosen  instruments. 
They  are  the  ones  who  are  seeking  to 
overthow  the  Nlcaragxian  Government 
and  that  is  why  many  of  us  feel  it  Is  an 
unwise  policy  and  not  the  most  effi- 
clmt  way  to  do  what  I  think  we  have  a 
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legitimate  interest  in  doing,  interdict- 
ing arms. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  norlda. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  tnf*^*"g  that  statement 
because  he  underscores  one  of  the 
major  iHt>blems  with  this. 

The  point  U  that  there  are  10.000  or 
more  Contras  under  arms  right  now. 
No  one  has  ever  said,  from  that  group, 
that  they  are  interdicting  arms.  They 
have  never  made  that  claim. 

Nor  would  we  need,  by  any  military 
standards,  10,000  men  to  interdict 
arms,  which  is  the  sUted  purpose  of 
why  they  are  supposed  to  be  there  in 
the  first  place. 

Therein  Ues  the  fallacy  of  the  argu- 
ment 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  about  a  month  ago  I 
took  the  opportunity  to  go  down  and 
visit  El  Salvador  because  I  had  read  so 
much  in  the  newspapers  about  it.  I 
might  say  at  the  beslnning  of  this 
comment  that  having  visited  El  Salva- 
dor for  3  days  does  not  make  me  an 
expert.  I  want  to  stress  again  that  it 
does  not  make  me  an  expert 

But  when  I  visited  there  I  had  the 
normal  briefings  that  you  have,  but  I 
went  out  in  the  field,  in  San  Vicente 
Province  and  spoke  with  soldiers  and 
peasanto  and  different  people  like 
that.  And  what  I  found  out  was  this: 
One,  the  people  that  I  talked  to  said 
the  interdiction  was  working.  Our 
American  forces  told  us  that.  The  CIA 
people  down  there  told  us  that.  The  El 
Salvadoran  people  and  the  army 
people  told  us  that. 

I  cannot  say  if  it  was  absolutely  true. 
But  they  said  it  was  working.  They 
took  us  out  in  a  helicopter  over  the 
marsh  lands  and  over  the  airfields  and 
places  like  that  to  prove  that  they  had 
cut  off  much  of  that  aid. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  they  said  that  it  was 
working.  Perhaps  it  was  not  working 
as  well  as  we  would  like  it  to  work,  but 
it  was  working. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  go  up  and 
tAik  to  six  soldiers,  two  of  them  as 
young  as  16,  and  the  oldest  24.  I  asked 
them  what  was  their  name,  how  old 
they  were,  where  they  were  from,  and 
then  I  asked  them  why  they  Joined 
the  army. 

Five  out  of  six  said  they  joined  the 
army  to  fight  for  their  coimtry,  to 
fight  for  freedom,  and  because  they 
loved  their  country. 

Three  of  the  six  were  younger  than 
my  19-year-old  son. 

I  for  one.  whether  this  is  covert  or 
overt  aid,  and  whether  it  is  working  or 
not  wliether  it  is  working  as  well  as 
this  side   or   that  side   wanU  it  to. 
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whether  it  is  working  as  weU  as  the 
President  wants  it  to.  it  is  working,  it 
\b  working  a  little  bit,  and  I  for  one 
wUl  support  the  Young  amendment 
and  anything  else  like  that  so  I  will 
not  ever  have  to  say  that  I  did  any- 
thing, that  I  did  anything  while  I  have 
ever  been  in  this  Congress  that  would 
mean  that  one  of  those  young  boys 
would  take  a  bullet  in  the  head  or  die. 
Now,  maybe  that  may  be  emotlonaL 
And  I  have  heard  some  on  this  side 

f-^lMug  about  r«mfniml»nn  and  On  thiS 

side  talking  about  Neville  Chamber- 
lain. But  I  am  talking  about  people. 

You  laaow  the  President  is  the  great 
communicator.  When  he  gets  on  tele- 
vlsion  he  can  communicate. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  16-year-old  Sal- 
vadoran soldier  be  able  to  come  up  and 
communicate  to  the  U.S.  CongreM. 

I  think  with  all  due  respect  for  those 
who  are  undecided,  and  I  respect  those 
who  have  that  opinion  on  this  side, 
and  there  are  those  on  the  other  side 
who  wiU  never  change,  but  to  those  of 
you,  if  you  are  in  your  offices,  or  on 
the  floor,  and  you  are  undecided,  I  ask 
you.  give  the  President  a  little  more 
time  and  support  the  Young  amend- 
ment  

Mr.  WUITEUUKST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  because  I  think 
it  is  a  very  powerful  story  that  he  has 
told  and  I  think  he  has  come  right  to 
the  heart  of  it 

Of  all  of  the  verbiage  uttered  in  this 
Chamber  this  afternoon  you  have 
come  right  to  the  heart  of  it. 

I  have  read  the  language  again  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Babkcs)  and  his  amendment  offered  to 
the  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Youifc).  It  is  the 
most  specious  thing  I  have  seen. 

It  says  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Government  of  the  National 
Reconstruction  of  Nicaragua  should 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  other  countries,  and  then 
lists  the  following  points. 

What  happens  when  the  date  is 
reached  and  the  Sandinistas  do  not  do 
anything?  Do  we  have  a  special  order 
for  hand  wringing  In  this  Chamber? 

Where  is  the  lever  on  Sandinistas  to 
act? 

The  gentleman  Is  right  The  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  right. 

If  we  vote  for  this  we  vote  in  effect 
to  do  nothing  but  cut  off  covert  acticm 
and  nothing  thereafter. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chidrman.  in  closing 
we  hear  about  communism,  we  hear 
about  Marxism.  We  hear  the  President 
of  the  United  States  talk  in  terms  of 
what  is  best  for  this  country.  We  hear 
different  people  talking  about  differ- 
ent sides,  but  I  think  a  vote  for  the 


Yoimg  amendment  is  a  vote  for  the 
people  of  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  here  on  a  re- 
quest to  strike  the  last  word  because  I 
do  not  want  to  address  myself  to  the 
pending  amendments  because  I  am  not 
for  the  whole  kit  and  caboodle,  either 
the  Young  amendment  or  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Young  amendment,  be- 
caxise  I  think  the  question  here,  de- 
spite all  of  the  expressions  about  how 
this  is  an  effort  to  show  our  concern 
about  freedom  in  Central  America,  the 
issue  represented  by  the  Boland-Za- 
blockl  resolution  is  a  domestic  person- 
al issue  of  liberty  for  America.  It  is  our 
issue. 

It  is  at  long  last  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  restrain  an 
agency  Imown  as  the  Intelligence 
Agency  running  amoli,  committing  our 
count37  in  dastardly  acts  of  assassina- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  last  two  dec- 
ades, compromising  the  destiny  of  our 
Nation,  obscuring  the  actual  responsi- 
bility and  accountability  of  creatures 
of  our  Government  and  of  the  Con- 
gress to  account  for  their  activities. 

This  is  what  the  issue  really  is. 

James  Madison  said: 

I  believe  there  are  more  instAnces  of  the 
atnridgement  of  the  freedom  of  the  peoide 
by  srsdual  and  silent  encroachment  of 
those  In  power  than  by  violent  and  sudden 
usurpation. 

The  whole  outline  of  grievance  set 
forth  by  the  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, reflected  in  the  action  initiated 
by  Chairman  Bolahd,  is  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  recognition  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  to  regain 
its  rightful  and  pnK>er  destiny  in  its 
discharge  of  representation  of  the 
American  people,  and  a  guarantor  of 
the  freedoms  and  the  f imdamental  law 
that  all  of  us  have  sworn  to  uphold. 

D  1800 

It  has  been  the  CIA  that,  in  effect, 
has  conducted  the  foreign  policy,  with 
no  accoimtability  whatsoever.  Such 
abysmal  errors,  for  instance,  even  in 
El  Salvador,  we  talk  about  the  election 
in  El  Salvador.  rememl>er  we  also  had 
an  election  in  South  Vietnam.  What 
was  the  significance?  Identical  situa- 
tion to  what  we  are  repeating  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

All  the  dictators  in  the  history  of 
Latin  America  have  eventually  had  to 
come  around  and  have  some  Ichid  of  an 
election  as  a  feeble  attempt  to  recon- 
cile their  power  and  exercise  of  it. 
taken  by  force,  with  the  will  of  the 
people. 

You  have  elections  in  Russia.  They 
define  their  system  as  democratic;  in 
effect,  more  democratic  than  ours, 
from  their  standpoint. 

But,  in  our  case  here  today  the  cen- 
tral and  critical  issue  is  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  sxiccumb  to,  in  James 


Madison's  words.  "The  abridgement  of 
the  freedom  of  the  petvle  by  gradual 
and  sQent  encroachment  by  those  in 
power." 

In  this  case,  it  happens  to  be  the  In- 
telllg«ice  Agency.  In  13  Salvador  right 
before  the  election  the  CIA  sent  $2 
million-plus  to  try  to  influence  the 
election  in  behalf  of  Napole<m  Duarte. 
They  tried  to  do  it  through  the  Pana- 
manian secret  tiank  accounts.  They 
were  so  inept  that  that  money  aided 
up  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  de- 
feated. Who  were  those?  The  extreme 
right  wingers,  the  miuderers  of  the 
Archbishop  Romero.  Those  are  the 
ones  we  are  associated  with  in  Latin 
America  right  now,  make  no  mistake 
about  it. 

The  continuation  of  this  heedless 
disregard  on  the  part  of  the  President 
for  consultation  with  the  Congress, 
one  of  my  colleagues  here  talked 
about  the  failure  to  develop  a  biparti- 
san spirit.  Well,  forget  about  biparti- 
san spirit.  Let  us  talk  about  the  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  the  President  and 
a  decent  regard  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  (Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker,  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  consider- 
aUon  the  biU  (HJR.  2760)  to  amend  the 
Intelligence  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1983  to  prohibit  U.S.  sup- 
port for  military  or  paramilitary  oper- 
ations in  Nicaragua  and  to  authoriae 
assistance,  to  be  openly  provided  to 
governments  of  countries  in  Central 
America,  to  interdict  the  supply  of 
military  equipment  from  Nicaragua 
and  Cuba  to  individuals,  groups,  orga- 
nizations, or  movements  seelihig  to 
overUux>w  governments  of  countries  in 
Central  America,  tiad  come  to  no  reso- 
lution thereon. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  dei^s.  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
bills  of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 
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that  imperil  this  important  industry 
and  the  2  million  jobs  it  provides. 
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AtrraouzATioa  act  roa  fiscal  tsas  itss 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  261  and  rule  XXIll.  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
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IHTnOOMIIITIBOrtl 

Aooocilln^  the  House  resolved 
ttarif  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
XTnkm  for  the  further  (xmsideration  of 
the  bin  (HJt  2760)  to  amend  the  In- 
teUtaenee  Authorintkm  Act  for  riKal 
Tear  IMS  to  pmhlblt  UJB.  support  for 
mflttary  or  paramilitary  operations  In 
Nloaiafua  and  to  authorise  asristance. 
to  be  openly  provided  to  governments 
of  countries  in  Central  America,  to 
Interdict  the  supply  of  military  equip- 
ment from  Nicaratna  •«>*  Cuba  to  in- 
dividuals, groups,  organisations,  or 
oiovementa  seeking  to  overthrow  gov- 
ernments of  countries  in  Central 
America,  with  Mr.  Natcrbi  In  the 
chair. 

The  Clerii  read  the  ttUe  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  rose  on 
Wednesday.  July  27,  IMS,  all  time  for 
general  debate  had  expired,  and  9 
hours  and  7  minutes  ranalned  for  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  under  the  5- 
mlnute  rule. 

PexMUng  was  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Toviro)  and  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Babiiss)  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
substitute  amendment  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
norida  (Mr.  Touiro)  at  the  desk. 

PABLUlflVXAST  I1I«UIHT 

Mr.  MICA.  I  have  a  parliamentary 

tnqui^. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
wDl  state  it. 

Mr.  MICA.  A  colleague  would  like  to 
be  recognised  at  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  speech  only.  C^an  I,  at  this 
time,  withhold  my  amendment  so  that 
the  Chair  can  recognize  by  colleague? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
has  the  right  to  withhold  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  advent  of 
this  administration  we  have  seen  a  de- 
liberate policy  of  confrontation,  mili- 
tary escalation  and  illegal  covert  activ- 
ity. This  administration  has  fanned 
the  local  conflicts  to  the  extent  that 
we  are  at  the  brink  of  creating  and  In- 
volving ourselves  In  a  widespread  re- 
gional war. 

This  policy  must  stop.  It  Is  bound  for 
defeat  and  disaster.  We  Instead  must 
seek  to  resolve  differences.  It  should 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
seek,  in  Central  America,  a  halt  to  the 
militarisation,  an  end  to  foreign  inter- 
vention, withdrawal  of  foreign  mili- 
tary advisers  and  combat  personnel, 
and  the  removal  of  all  f oreiva  military 
bases. 


The  pronise  of  our  poUcy  is  wrong. 
The  seeds  of  the  local  struggles  are  op- 
pression, poverty,  disease  and  hunger. 
They  ai«  not  Soviet  bloc  ploU  against 
the  Americas.  Because  of  the  long- 
standing eoooomic  Inequities  of  the 
region,  there  would  still  be  revolution 
In  Central  America  if  the  U.SJSJ^  and 
Cuba  were  nonexistent.  It  Is  time  for 
w  to  recognize  that  democracy  does 
mean  their  right  to  decide  their  form 
of  government  and  economy. 

The  Reagan  administration  Is  com- 
mitted to  a  plan  that  is  aimed  at  the 
overthrow,  both  directly  and  Indirect- 
ly, of  the  Sandanista  government  of 
Nicaragua  and  the  crushing  of  the 
guerilla  movemenU  of  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala.  I  beUcve  the  President  Is 
even  willing  to  Intervene  with  U.S. 
troops  If  all  his  other  options  fall. 

The  U.S.  policy  is  an  amalgam  of  ev- 
erything that  l8  or  has  been  wrong 
with  UJ8.  foreign  poUcy: 
Aged  anticommuntsm; 
North  American  chauvinism; 
Racism: 

Imperialism:  and 
Militarism. 

We  cannot  be  and  should  not  be  the 
policeman  of  the  world  or  the  Ameri- 
cas. This  Is  a  world  and  a  hemisphere 
of  many  diverse  nations,  and  we  must 
respect  our  neighbors.  We  must  work 
In  concert  with  them  to  solve  our 
problems  in  peace. 

The  Reagan  administration's  covert 
war  against  the  Oovemment  of  Nica- 
ragua is  clearly  illegal.  It  is  yet  an- 
other example  of  the  cowboy  mentali- 
ty of  the  President  and  the  CIA. 

It  cannot  succeed.  The  people  of 
Nicaragua  will  not  support  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Somoza  tyranny.  In  the 
long  term  we  will  lose  a  great  deal  as 
the  rest  of  the  hemisphere,  particular- 
ly the  democratic  elements,  see  us 
sgaln  as  the  gun-wielding.  Intemper- 
ate, insensitive  gringo.  The  Congress 
must  stop  the  U.S.  covert  operations. 

But  I  am  not  sure  that  stopping  the 
covert  funding  will  stop  the  covert 
war.  Clearly,  we  are  encouraging  other 
governments,  in  Central  America,  In 
Latin  America,  and  in  the  Middle  East 
to  help  the  'Contras."  This.  too.  must 
stop  so  that  we  can  achieve  a  peaceful 
settlement. 

We  must  recognize  that  our  willing- 
ness to  support  tyranny  makes  revolu- 
tions inevitable.  Our  continued  politi- 
cal, military,  and  economic  pressure 
has  made  political  flexlbUlty  less  possi- 
ble. 

The  administration  rejects  such  rev- 
olution. But  dramatic  evolution  or  rev- 
olution for  the  poor,  the  hungry,  the 
sick,  and  the  powerless  Is  coming  to 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  We 
cannot  nor  should  we  stop  It. 

We  can  by  example,  with  peaceful 
aid  and  counsel,  foster  democracy. 

The  opposition  to  the  Sandanista 
government  was  heightened  by  allega- 
tions  that   they   were   assisting    the 


rebels  in  CI  Salvador.  The  nature  and 
extent  of  this  alleged  aid  is  stiU  not 
explained.  Senior  UA  advisers  in  El 
Salvador  now  say  that  weapons  are 
coming  to  the  rebels  from  U.S.  sup- 
plied troops.  The  revolution  in  El  Sal- 
vador continues  because  the  Oovem- 
ment in  El  Salvador,  with  U.8.  back- 
ing, has  failed  to  correct  the  inequities 
of  that  society. 

The  atrodUes  by  official  forces  con- 
tinue. whUe  we  certify  progress  toward 
human  rights.  Land  reform  has  not 
worked,  nor  can  it  work  under  this 
regime.  The  elecUons  of  1982  had  little 
to  do  with  the  internal  realities  of  El 
Salvador,  but  were  Intended  to  legiti- 
mize an  unpopular  government  which 
the  administration  props  up  by  force 
of  arms.  According  to  press  accoimte. 
El  Salvador  doubts  If  the  elections 
scheduled  for  this  year  wiU  be  held.  It 
Is  time  for  negotlaUons.  without  condi- 
tions, between  all  parties  In  El  Salva- 
dor. 

In  the  last  year  and  a  half  a  civilian 
government  has  emerged  in  Honduras. 
This  administration  has  attempted  to 
suffocate  this  fragUe  democracy.  We 
have  strengthened  the  military  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  civilian  leaders. 
We  have  heightened  Internal  political 
conflicts.  Worse,  we  have  pulled  Hon- 
duras Into  conflicts  with  Nicaragua 
and  the  revolutionaries  of  El  Salvador. 
Clearly  the  nation  and  Its  democratic 
government  are  in  peril. 

The  administration  Is  seeking  a 
friendly  relationship  with  a  genocldal 
Guatemalan  dictatorship.  The  Guate- 
malan military  is  attempting  to  stop 
broad-based  opposition  by  systematic 
and  widespread  killing  of  civilians,  ea- 
pecially  indigenous  populations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dxl- 
LTTMS)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dkl- 
LUMs  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
sides genocide,  there  are  no  serious 
proposals  for  basic  reforms,  nor  any 
coherent  development  strategies.  If  we 
are  committed  to  democracy,  we  must 
continue  to  condemn  the  Rlos  liContt 
government  In  Guatemala. 

The  military  aid  to  the  JunU  of  El 
Salvador,  the  development  of  Hondu- 
ras as  a  U.S.  fortress,  and  the  not-so- 
secret  war  against  Nicaragua  have  not 
accomplished  President  Reagan's 
goals.  We  now  see  a  new  ploy— a  dis- 
play of  gunboat  diplomacy.  This  is  a 
dangerous  and  dubious  venture.  We 
are  risking  war  by  the  provocative  act 
of  an  actual  blockade.  The  Gulf  of 
Fonesca  must  not  become  another 
Tonkin  Gulf. 
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I  fear  that  when  all  other  options 
fall,  President  Reagan  wUl  attempt  to 
gain  victory  with  air  strikes  from  our 


carriers  off  the  coast.  We  must  say  no 
to  that  (H>tlon  now. 

The  alternative  to  our  present  policy 
of  military  aid  and  escalation  must  be 
a  political  approach,  but  not  the  Kis- 
singer Commission.  This  panel  Is  a  cal- 
culated public  relations  ploy  designed 
to  end  run  around  Congress  and  to  es- 
tablish legitimacy  for  a  policy  of 
blockade,  military  threats  and.  finally, 
UJB.  military  intervention. 

We  must  support  an  end  to  violence, 
repression  and  killing.  We  must  assist 
the  end  of  political  and  economic 
privilege  and  seek  Justice.  We  must 
assist  basic  economic  change.  We  must 
commit  ourselves  to  dialog  and  negoti- 
ation. It  is  time  to  turn  toward  peace. 

The     Congress     must     reject     the 
Reagan  Central  America  policy- 
No  covert  war. 

No  gunboat  diplomacr. 

No  Increases  in  military  aid;  and 

No  armed  intervention. 
AMBnnmrr  omaaa  bt  m.  mica  *s  a  substi- 

TUTS  PCS  THS  AMXHDHZm  OPmSO  BT  m. 
TOUiro  OP  PLOKniA 

ISi.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mica  aa  a  sub- 
stitute (or  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
TouMo  of  Florida:  On  pace  2,  strike  out  line 
30  and  all  that  follows  through  line  10  on 
pace  5  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  This  section  shall  take  effect  upon 
the  date  prescribed  in  the  classified  annex 
to  the  report  of  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  IntelUgence  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  accompany  H.R.  2760  (98th 
CangTeis),  but  in  no  event  earlier  than  Oc- 
tober 1,  1983,  unless  before  that  effective 
date  the  President,  after  consultation  with 
the  Congress,  has  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  in  writ- 
ing a  new  plan  providing  for  the  interdiction 
of  arms  being  shipped  from  or  through 
Nicaragua  to  forces  hostile  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  D  Salvador.  In  formulating  such  a 
plan,  the  President  shall  consider  whether 
it  would  be  useful  to  pursue  direct  bilateral 
negotiations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua;  multilateral 
negotiations  among  selected  Western  Hemi- 
spheric countries;  Involving  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  any  other  nation  or  nations  in  a 
diplomatic  or  peacekeeping  role;  involving 
other  countries  in  the  process  of  arms  Inter- 
diction using  United  States  military  supplies 
and  training;  and  any  other  policy  that  will 
stop  the  shipment  of  arms  from  Nicaragua 
to  El  Salvador.  The  plan  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  cease  to  be  im- 
plemented and  the  prohibition  contained  in 
subaecUon  (a)  shaU  take  effect  U— 

"<  1 )  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  has.  by 
formal  action,  agreed  that  it  will  cease  all  its 
activities  involving  the  furnishing  of  arms, 
personnel,  training,  command  and  control 
fsdUties.  or  logistical  support  for  military 
or  paramilitary  operations  in  or  against  any 
country  In  Ontral  America  or  the  Caribbe- 
an: and 

"(3)  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  is 
taking  steps  to  implement  the  commitments 
made  by  the  Oovemment  of  Natlooal  Re- 


construction of  Nicaragua  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  In  July  1979;  and 

"(3)  the  cessation  of  such  activities,  and 
the  taking  of  steps  to  implement  such  com- 
mitments, tuts  t>een  verified  by  the  Organi- 
sation of  American  States  or  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  MICA  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
have  an  explanation  and  perhaps  a 
reading  of  the  amendment.  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  withhold  his  request. 

Ui.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
withhold  my  request  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (during  the  read- 
ing). For  what  purpose  does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (BCr. 
BoLAHD)  rise? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, under  a  reservation  of  my 
right  to  object.  Is  made  in  order  that  I 
might  understand  precisely  what  is  In 
the  Mica  substitute.  My  understanding 
is  that— and  the  gentleman  can  correct 
me  If  I  am  wrong— that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  Mica  amendment 
as  It  is  printed  in  the  Record  and  this 
amendment,  and  we  would  like  to  un- 
derstand that.  We  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  imderstand  that  very  well 
unless  we  understand  what  Is  In  the 
amendment  offered  as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  MICA.  There  Is  a  difference  In 
the  substitute,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  All  right.  Is  It  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  gentleman  is 
going  to  explain  what  the  difference 
Is? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  will  explain  the  differ- 
ence, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
that  understanding,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Mica)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
onset  let  me  say  that  It  has  not  been 
my  Intention  to  create  a  confrontation 
In  this  body,  but,  rather,  to  try  to 
bring  about  a  unanimity.  'There  was  a 
working  group  on  this  subject.  It  was 
made  up  of  the  leadership  of  both  par- 
ties. It  did  not  achieve  its  task,  but  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
the  names  of  about  50  to  60  Demo- 
crats who  had  worked  as  recently  as 


this  week  and  tried  to  continue  at 
least  one  effort  to  see  unanimity  on 
this  floor  before  we  had  to  approach  It 
in  this  manner. 
The  list  of  names  Is  as  follows: 
Don  Fuqua,  BlU  Nelson,  Marrin  Leath. 
BUI  Chappell.  Jerry  Huckaby,  Glenn  Eng- 
lish, Charlie  WhlUey,  Dan  Daniel.  Wes  Wat- 
kins.  Ben  Erdrelch,  Ike  Andrews.  Ronnie 
Fllppo.  Harry  M.  Reid.  Chariie  Bennett, 
Beverly  Byron.  Buddy  Roemer.  O.  V.  Mont- 
gomery, Charlie  Stenholm.  Koit  Hanoe. 
Robin  Britt,  Dante  Fascell.  Andy  Ireland. 
James  McOure  Clarke,  John  Murtha,  Bill 
Hefner,  Wayne  Dowdy,  Robert  A.  Toung, 
Earl  Hutto.  John  Breaux.  J.  Roy  Rowland. 
Ike  Skelton.  Charles  Hatcher.  Roy  Djnwn. 
Dave  MoC^urdy,  Richard  Ray,  Tom  Carper, 
Ralph  Hull.  Marilyn  Uoyd.  Tom  I^ntos, 
Billy  Tauzln,  Daniel  Akaka.  Richard  Shelby. 
Ed  Jenkins.  Jack  Hightower.  Sam  Hall. 
Norman  Sislsky.  BUI  Nichols.  Samuel  Strat- 
ton.  Beryl  Anthony  Jr..  Buddy  MacKay, 
James  R.  Jones.  Dan  Mica. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  point  I 
would  like  to  make  Is  that  our  majori- 
ty leader,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Mr.  Jm  Wright,  is  circulating  an 
amendment  that  he  Intends  to  intro- 
duce later  today,  and  I  would  like  to 
be  very  direct  on  this  and  say  that  I 
would  totally  and  completely  support 
that  amendment.  I  think  the  findings 
that  are  stated  in  the  Wright  amend- 
ment to  chastise  the  Government  of 
Nicarac:ua  and  indeed  to  direct  the 
President  to  try  to  find  some  diplo- 
matic solutions  are  In  effect  what  I  am 
hoping,  and  have  been  hoping,  to  do 
right  along  in  working  with  some  kind 
of  a  blpartlsEUi  group  to  find  a  solution 
to  this  most  difficult  problem. 

Let  me  say  first  that  It  Is  a  complex 
situation,  and  I  see  it  as  a  very  com- 
plex situation  Involving  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  himian  beings'  lives  In  which 
we  are  trying  to  Impose  a  black  or 
white  solution.  It  is  against  the  law  so 
we  will  not  do  It.  or  it  is  not  against 
the  law  so  we  will  do  It;  I  do  not  see 
that  as  an  appropriate  resolution  to 
this  type  of  situation  where  lives  are 
involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  simply  stated,  I  think 
the  President  Is  probably  acting  In 
breach  of  American  laws,  and  I  know 
that  Is  in  dispute.  I  think  that  Nicara- 
gua Is  acting  wrongly.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that,  and  I  will  read  from 
the  Boland  report  as  to  what  they  say 
Nicaragua  is  doing.  But  I  also  think 
the  direct  action  of  the  Boland-Za- 
blockl  amendment  Is  not  correct. 

So  we  have  three  actions  that  this 
Member  feels  are  all  Incorrect. 

Now.  what  does  my  amendment  dot 
Simply  stated  there  are  two  parts  to  It. 
First,  the  President  must  submit  a 
plan  to  the  Congress.  This  gives  the 
President  the  opportunity  to  set  forth 
in  writing  a  legal  approach  to  that 
which  may  be.  and  some  say  Is,  Illegal 
in  the  activities  that  are  being  con- 
ducted in  Central  America.  Certainly  a 
committee  that  has  approved  action 
after  action  after  action  prior  to 
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matim  It  !■  Olasal  would  dre  the  op- 
portanlty  to  allow  for  a  plan  to  be  put 
In  ^K^^^pitoiiw  with  Amertean  law.  and 
I  think  ^Kmt  to  Important.  We  need  to 
have  some  approach  other  than  Juct 
Uie  ujtifnintaHfin  an  ability  to  make 
■life  pi^i  what  we  do  as  a  natkm— not 
Demoenta  or  not  Republlcana,  but  aa 
a  natkm— to  lecaL 

Bfffitid,  and  more  tmportanUy.  we 
brieve  that  Nlcaracua  should  take 
f^,^f>m  aetkm  In  rfitnff  its  inappropri- 
ate actlTttlee  in  the  redoo.  Now.  I  do 
not  t^^"fc  that  to  aAinc  too  mu^  par- 
tieulariy  if  each  and  eva7  Member 
i«adi  the  Bfdand  report,  and  I  intend 
to  read  from  that  report  here  today. 

Now.  I  have  made  a  chance,  and  I  dl- 
recily  refer  theae  commenta  to  the 
dialnnan  of  the  committee,  who  asked 
•boot  a  chance.  My  orlclnal  amend- 
ment, as  indicated  in  the  IUoobb.  said 
^>.«t  theae  actions  by  Nlcaracua  could 
be  verified  first,  by  the  OA8.  second, 
by  the  Contadora  croup,  or  third,  by 
the  President.  I  have  Iteen  advised, 
and  I  acree.  that  the  Contadora  croup, 
which  I  support  because  I  feel  it 
makes  a  cood  fatth  effort,  in  and  of 
itself  Is  not  an  internationally  recoc- 
ntoed  body.  It  does  not  have  the  mech- 
anism for  verification.  So  I  liave 
chanced  that  section  to  read  that  it 
can  be  verified  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  OAS. 

Thto  to  not  tryinc  to  impose  a  solu- 
tion on  Nlcaracua.  It  to  not  sayinc  that 
"You  must  deal  with  our  "President." 
It  to  sajrinc  that  "Tou  can  deal  with  us 
or  you  can  deal  with  your  peers  in  the 
reclon." 

Sc  I  think  that  minor  change  ts  ap- 
propriate, and  there  were  some  elo- 
quent speeches  made  atwut  that  yes- 
terday on  the  floor. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  will  yield  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks,  but  I  only  have  5 
minutes. 

Let  me  refer  to  not  anjrthlng  that 
thto  Member  of  Congress  feels,  not  to 
any  opinion,  but  to  the  Judgment  of 
the  Bft1y«<  committee,  and  I  think  the 
Members  should  read  this  before  we 
vote,  because  they  say  that  the  foUow- 
ing  judgment  is  made  "with  certain- 
ty"—not  with  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Mica) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Htdb,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mica  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  CHialrman,  the 
PqImmI  committee  says  that  the  fol- 
lowing  Judgment  to  made  "with  cer- 
tainty": 

A  malor  portion  of  the  anna  sod  other 
nuUartal  lent  by  Cuba  and  other  oommunist 
ooontiles  to  the  Salrsdoran  InsurgenU  tran- 
■Ito  Ntearacua  with  the  permlalon  and  aa- 
gtotanw  of  the  HaraHnlitaa 
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The  Boland  committee  goes  on  to 

say  this: 

The  Sahradoran  tasnrtenta  rely  on  the  use 
of  ittaa  In  Nlcarasua.  aome  of  which  are  lo- 
cated In  Managua  ttaeU.  for  minmunlra- 
UocM.  ooeunand-and-oootrol.  and  for  the  lo- 
gtoUca  to  oooduct  their  financial,  material 
and  propasanda  actlTtUea. 

And  the  Boland  committee,  not  thto 
Member,  says  thto  directly: 

The  SandlntoU  leadenhlp  nncUoni  and 
dtractly  facOltatea  all  of  the  above  func- 

tkMM. 

The  coounlttee  also  says  this: 
Nlcaracua  providea  a  ranse  of  other  sup- 
port actlTtUea.  tocludlns  aeeure  transit  of  In- 
aurtenta  to  and  from  Cuba,  and  aartatanec 
to  the  tawurgents  In  planning  their  actlvitlea 
In  D  Salvador. 

Here  to  a  Congress  that  to  concerned 
about  sending  direct  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor, a  government  that  we  support  os- 
tensibly, and  now  we  are  saying  that 
we  will  not  try  in  any  way  to  stop  thto 
activity. 

Now,  let  me  add  from  the  Boland 
committee  report.  Thto  to  an  Item  that 
has  been  raised  for  the  last  year  prior 
to  aU  this. 

Another  area  of  aerioua  concern  to  the 
Committee  is  the  sttniftcant  military  build- 
up Kolns  on  within  Nlcaracua.  The  Presi- 
dent and  other  execuUve  branch  officials 
have  addressed  this  subject  pubUcly  and  ex- 
haustively. Conslderlns  the  smaU  popula- 
tion of  Nlcaracua— 

And  I  am  continuing  to  report  from 
the  Boland  committee  report- 
two  and  one  half  million  people— and  its 
weakened  economic  status— such  a  buildup 
cannot  be  explained  away  as  solely  defen- 
sive. 

The  Nicaraguan  Oovemment  said 
they  would  build  the  largest  standing 
army  in  thto  hemisphere.  They  have 
no  threatening  neighbors,  they  have 
no  need  for  such  an  army.  At  thto  very 
moment,  shiploads  of  Soviet  equip- 
ment are  on  their  way  to  Nicaragua. 

So  what  I  am  saying  to  this:  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lss  Haiol- 
TOH)  made  an  eloquent  argument 
about  the  problem  of  our  approach  in 
that  region.  I  hope  I  have  made  some 
argument  aliout  the  problems  that  are 
going  on  in  Nicaragua,  and  the  conclu- 
sion to  that  what  to  going  on  In  Nicara- 
gua to  wrong.  What  we  are  doing  may 
be  wrong  and  It  must  be  corrected  by 
our  plan  and  by  the  President,  and  it 
to  of  such  a  serious  nature  that  we 
should  not  Just  pick  up  our  marbles. 
Just  stop  everything,  and  walk  away. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  we  are  going 
to  give  $80  million  In  the  region,  and 
all  those  who  feel  that  the  overt  ap- 
proach to  correct,  but  do  not  want  to 
support  an  open  war  had  better  think 
about  that.  Honduras  and  Guatemala 
and  Nicaragua  went  to  war  over  a 
soccer  game.  As  for  that  $80  million,  if 
it  to  the  seed  money  for  an  open  war, 
are  we  prepared  to  vote  for  open  fund- 
ing for  war  in  that  region? 


D  laao 


There  to  a  problem.  It  to  a  legitimate 
problem.  I  feel  deeply  about  this. 
There  to  nothing  that  says  that,  be 
you  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  that 
you  do  not  want  to  sometimes  stop 
and  look  at  the  human  situation. 
There  are  tens  of  thousands,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  who  have  alined 
themselves  with  a  cause  that  we  have 
supported  that  they  felt  was  for  free- 
dom, and  when  we  leave,  the  Sandinis- 
tas know  who  every  one  of  them  are. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  wHl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  gather  that  one  change  the  gentle- 
man has  made  in  the  substitute  the 
gentleman  has  offered,  in  comparison 
to  the  amendment  that  was  put  in  the 
record,  to  that  the  verification  of  the 
cessation  of  subversion  by  the  Oovem- 
ment in  Nicaragua  now  has  to  be  done 
either  by  the  OAS  or  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  that  the  refer- 
ence to  the  Contadora  countries  has 
lieen  eliminated. 

Mr.  MICA.  The  gentleman  made 
such  an  eloquent  speech  yesterday 
that  I  had  to  rethink  my  position. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  hto  response. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSENO.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man.  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Calif omia. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  take  it  from  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks that  basicaUy  what  he  to  telling 
us  here  today— and  I  think  thto  to 
really  the  kernel  of  thto  whole  argu- 
ment—to that  It  shoiUd  be  beyond  any 
shadow  of  a  doubt  now.  there  should 
be  no  argmnent  about  it  any  more, 
that  Nicaragua  to  indeed  furnishing 
arms  and  equipment  to  the  guerrillas 
In  ED  Salvador. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  LAOOMAasiifO. 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mica 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, there  should  be  no  argument, 
the  Issue  should  be  laid  to  rest  as  to 
whether  or  not  Nicaragua  to,  indeed, 
furnishing  arms,  equipment,  training, 
logtotics  and  so  on  to  the  guerrillas  in 
El  Salvador. 

Mr.  MICA.  There  to  no  question.  If 
every  Member  in  their  offices  or  on 
the  floor  would  get  a  copy  of  the 
Boland-Zablockl  report,  they  do  not 
make  any  bones  about  this.  A  great 
portion  of  that  report  recognises, 
chastises,  and  condemns  the  activities 
in  great  detaU  of  the  acUvitles  of  the 


Government  of  Nicaragua.  I  do  not 
think  that  has  been  broucht  out. 
Some  aay  maybe  that  to  not  so. 

I  think  it  needs  to  be  put  to  rest.  It 
to  in  the  report. 

I  think  to  be  fair  to  the  committee, 
their  argument  to  not  that  these 
thlncs  are  not  going  on.  Their  argu- 
ment to  that  maybe  it  to  illegal  and  we 
should  stop  it. 

[CR8-1091 

My  argument  and  my  point  here 
today  to  that  I  do  not  think  a  lot  of 
people  realise  that  thto  to  a  fact  These 
are  Judcments  made  with  certainty  by 
our  committee  in  thto  Concreas. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  centleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, another  point  that  to  made  in 
that  report  to  that  we  should  do  some- 
thtaic  about  it:  rlcht? 

Mr.  MICA.  Well,  the  report  does  say 
that  we  should  take  some  action. 

I  mlcht  say  that  my  feeling  to  this.  It 
to  a  pay  now  or  pay  later  situation. 
There  to  and  has  been  a  major  military 
bufldup.  I  am  on  the  Poreicn  Affairs 
Committee.  We  have  had  reports  of  it 
for  over  1  year  now  in  Nicaragua,  aside 
from  the  delMtte,  and  their  leaders 
have  said  that  it  will  be  the  strongest 
military  regime  in  the  hemisphere  out- 
side the  United  States. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  So  the  argu- 
ment here  today  and  yesterday  really 
should  be  whether  the  remedy  provid- 
ed in  the  biU  that  to  before  us  to  the 
correct  remedy  or  not.  There  should 
not  be  an  argument  anymore  whether 
there  should  be  a  ranedy. 

Mr.  BdCA.  I  think  the  Boland-Za- 
blockl resolution  addresses  a  very  sa- 
lient point,  a  difficult  problem,  a  very 
sincere  effort. 

I  Just  think  the  way  It  approaches  it. 
the  final  answer  right  now,  with  the 
situation  where  there  are  thousands 
who  have  alined  themselves  with  thto 
cause  in  Nicaragua,  should  be  consid- 
ered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hopkihs,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mica  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.)  

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  the  author  of  the  amendment 
currently  on  the  floor,  to  it  the  opinion 
of  my  colleague  that  if  overt  oper- 
ations are  approved  by  thto  Congress, 
in  the  gentleman's  opinion,  would  that 
lead  to  a  commitment  of  troops  in  the 
future  in  Central  America? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  think  there  to  every  bit 
the  poaslbillty  that  with  overt  aid  we 
could  tie  supplying  seed  money  for 
possible  military  actions  in  the  region. 


Then  thoae  of  us  or  those  of  you  who 
supported  it  will  have  to  make  a  Judg- 
ment. 

Did  you  give  them  the  money  to  get 
it  started  and  now  you  want  to  stop, 
do  you  want  to  pull  away?  That  to  a  le- 
gitimate concern. 

There  are  other  concerns,  such  as 
immigration. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  mCA.Iam  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  WHl  the  gentleman 
give  me  hto  opinion,  using  the  reverse 
side  of  that  coin?  Would  the  approval 
of  covert  operations  ultimately  be 
more  or  less  likely  to  result  in  the 
commitment  of  American  soldiers  in 
Central  America? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  think  if  the  covert  oper- 
ations meet  the  legal  guidelines  set 
forth  in  thto  Congress  and  thto  Com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  fixnn  Florida  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hick 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  to 
no  doubt  that  the  potential  extots  for 
problems,  military  problems,  in  that 
region  right  now.  Either  way,  we  are 
taking  a  risk. 

I  think  it  to  difficult.  I  said  that  it 
was  an  honest  effort;  but  if  I  may,  tie- 
cause  the  Chairman  has  asked  that  I 
point  out  the  changes  in  the  record 
and  I  Just  recalled  one  minor  change 
that  I  would  like  to  point  out.  We 
changed  the  words,  "affirmed  its  com- 
mitments" on  page  2,  to  "to  taking 
steps  to  implement  the  commitment." 
It  to  not  a  major  change,  but  I  wanted 
to  point  that  out. 


m.    BOLAIID   TO   TRX 

r  m.  mcA  as  a  sub- 

STITUTI    rOB    THX    AMKHDMOrr    OmSBD   ST 
MR.  TOUVO  OP  PLOKISA 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Boukd  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mica  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Touiro  of  Florida:  Strike  out  all  that  follows 
"On  pace"  throuch  the  end  of  the  amend- 
ment and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
Inc: 
3,  after  line  8,  insert  the  following: 

"(c)  The  prohibition  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  shaQ  cease  to  apply  If,  after  the  end 
of  the  30-day  period  beginning  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  that  prohibition— 

"(1)  the  President  submlta  to  the  Consress 
a  report,  classified  If  necessary,  statlnc  that 
the  Oovemment  of  Nlcaracua  Is  oontlnulng 
to  support,  directly  or  Indirectly,  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  by  antigovemment 
forces  In  El  Salvador,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  determined  ttiat  the  aasistanoe  for 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  prohibit- 
ed by  subaeetton  (a)  Is  neeeaaary,  such 
report  to  Include  an  analysis  of  the  military 
significance  of  the  aid  provided  by  Nicara- 


gua to  antigOTemment  f  oroes  in  El  Salva- 
dor, a  justification  for  the  amwmt  and  type 
of  ssslBtsnre  proposed  to  be  furnished,  a  de- 
scrli>tton  of  the  objectives  of  such  aasist- 
anoe. and  an  explanation  of  why  the  pro- 
posed aasistanoe  Is  In  the  United  States  na- 
tional Interest;  and 

"(3)  the  Congress  enacts  a  Joint  resolution 
approving  the  resumption  of  isilttanrr  for 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  In  Nlca- 
racua. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

SOLABZ). 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  yiekUng  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  thto  amendment 
to  the  substitute  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Rorida  (Mr. 

MICA). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reason  I  yielded  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  to  that  both  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  were  coaponsors  of 
an  amendment  to  the  substitute  that 
was  going  to  l>e  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Mica). 

I  sought  the  floor  because  of  the 
fact  that  I  chair  thto  committee  and 
probably  have  seniority  over  the  gm- 
tleman  from  the  Foreign  Affairs  Cocn- 
mittee,  the  gentleman  fnxn  Michigan 
(Bir.  BROOMniLD). 

I  sought  thto  time  so  that  we  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  put  thto  par- 
ticular amendment  before  the  House 
and  the  committee  itself  could  make  a 
Judgment,  both  on  the  Mica  amend- 
ment and  also  on  the  amendment  to 
the  BUca  substitute  that  to  offered  in 
my  name,  but  in  l)ehalf  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Solabz). 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  once 
more. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  frmn  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  BoLAHD)  may  sit  whUe  I 
engage  in  my  remarics. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
very  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  ICica),  described  hto  sub- 
stitute as  a  compromise  which  could 
hopefully  provide  a  l»asto  for  facilitat- 
ing a  broad  consrasus  within  the 
House  with  respect  to  how  we  ought  to 
be  conducting  ourselves  toward  Nica- 
ragua. 

I  would  submit  that  thto  amendment 
to  his  substitute,  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachtisetts  (Mr. 
Bolahd)  on  betialf  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georcla  (Mr.  Powixa)  and 
myself,  could  fairly  be  characteiteed 
as  a  comprcKniae  to  the  compromise. 
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Lei  DM  try  to  «xi>laln  exactly  what 
the  dUfervneee  are  between  the  lilca 
lulMtltute  mod  the  Boland  amend- 
ment. Under  the  Mica  lubetltute.  we 
would.  In  effect,  eonttnue  our  parar 
mfUtary  operatkHM  acatnat  NIcaracua. 
unlaaa  Nlearacua  flrat  atopa  Ito  eff  orU 
to  dMtabUn  the  Oovemment  of  El 
Salvador  and  the  Preaklent  or  the 
OAS.  to  effect,  certifies  or  reports  to 
the  Coagrea  that  they  have.  In  fact. 
■topped  theae  aubfveratve  actlvlUes  di- 
rected toward  a  nelchboring  govern- 

Under  the  Boland  amendment,  we 
would  atop  upon  the  enactment  of  this 
leclalatlon  or  paramilitary  operations 
dli«cted  toward  Ntcaragua.  but  we 
would  be  to  a  poaltlon  to  resume  those 
paramilitary  operations  If  the  Presi- 
dent wlthto  SO  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  and  the  cessa- 
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tkm  of  our  paramilitary  operations  re- 
ported back  to  the  Cmgreas  that  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  was  con- 
tinuing lU  efforU  to  destabilise  other 
govemmmts  to  the  region  and  If.  at 
that  potot.  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  adopted  a  Jotot  resolution  ap- 
provint  the  Preatdent's  report 

D  1230 

What  then  Is  the  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  the  Bdlca  substitute 
and  the  Boland  amendment? 

Under  the  Boland  amendment,  we 
would  take  the  first  step.  We  woxild 
terminate  our  paramilitary  operations 
directed  against  Nicaragua. 

PAHUAIODRAST  DIOimiT 

Ifr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  a  parliamentary  to- 

quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  sUte  this  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  we  are  playing  by  the 
strict  rules  here,  does  the  genUeman 
have  the  time  or  does  the  chairman 
have  the  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman 
from  BCassachusetU  (Mr.  Bolajid)  has 
the  time. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  My  understanding  Is 
that  the  gentieman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  SoLASZ)  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  permitted  to  sit  and  there 
was  no  objection  to  it.  80  I  yielded  the 
time  to  the  gentieman  from  New  York 
so  he  could  continue. 

Mr.  COLEBCAN  of  MlasourL  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  kind  to  our  senior  citl- 
sens  and  if  that  unanimous  consent 
has  already  been  passed,  far  be  it  for 
me  to  object. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentieman  from  Missouri  If  sometime 
he  wants  to  go  down  to  the  gym  and 
get  tovolved  to  some  kind  of  a  lltUe 
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racket  game.  I  will  be  delighted  to  ac- 
commodate him. 

Mr.  80LARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
for  the  record,  so  it  may  be  under- 
stood, my  unanimous-consent  request 
had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
■ge  or  the  phy^cal  capacity  of  the 
very  distinguished  chairman  of  the  In- 
telligence Committee  who  could  out- 
last all  of  us.  It  was  merely  a  courtesy 
to  a  colleague  which  I  would  have  ex- 
tended, even  to  the  gentieman  from 
Missouri  If  the  situation  had  been  re- 
versed. 

If  I  may.  I  would  like  to  get  back  to 
the  explanation  of  the  differences  be- 
tween these  two  approaches.  Under 
the  Boland  amendment  we  take  the 
first  step. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BoLAifOl  has  agato  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mica  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mi.  Bolamd  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  mto- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 


Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  that  request. 

Once  we  take  the  first  step,  it  is  then 
up  to  Nicaragua  to  take  the  second 
step.  And  If  they  refrain  from  taking 
the  second  step,  then  we  are  to  a  posi- 
tion to  resume  our  paramilitary  oper- 
ations against  Nicaragua  merely  by 
virtue  of  a  Presidential  report  that 
they  have  not  taken  the  second  step, 
and  through  the  adoption  of  a  Joint 
resolution  approving  the  President's 
report:  whereas  under  the  Mica 
amendment,  we  insist  that  the  Nicara- 
guans  take  the  first  step  and  that  they 
to  effect  terminate  their  subversive  ef- 
forts against  El  Salvador  before  we 
terminate  our  paramilitary  operations 
against  them. 

Now,  I  happen  to  believe  that  the 
United  SUtes.  a  nation  of  over  200 
million  people,  one  of  the  two  super- 
powers to  the  world,  engaged  to  a 
tense  confrontation,  as  it  were,  with  a 
iitna.li  nation  of  a  few  million  people 
like  Nicaragua,  Is  big  enough  and  is 
powerful  enough  to  take  the  first  step. 
Mr.  BtflCA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  will  t)e  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  Just  for  purposes  of  clari- 
fication. I  understand  your  amend- 
ment would  Just  stop  everything  for  30 
days  and  then  at  the  end  of  30  days, 
after  we  have  received  a  report  from 
the  President,  that  then  we  could 
either  go  ahead  or  continue  with  no 
action:  correct? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Under  my  amend- 
ment, once  the  prohibition  on  the 
paramilitary  assistance  contatoed  to 
the  Boland-Zablocki  bill  comes  toto 
effect,  we  stop  our  paramilitary  assist- 
ance directed  against  Nicaragua  and 
then.  30  days  after  that  cessation,  the 
President  is  empowered  to  report  back 


to  the  Congress,  if  he  so  chooses,  that 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  is  con- 
tinuing its  subversive  efforts  against 
El  Salvador  or  anywhere  else. 

Then  if  the  Congress  adopts  a  jotot 
resolution  approving  the  President's 
report,  we  resiune  our  paramilitary  op- 
erations agiUnst  Nicaragua. 

If  the  President  does  not  sulmiit 
such  a  report  or  if  the  Congress  does 
not  adopt  a  Jotot  resolution  the  para- 
military assistance  does  not  continue. 

Mr.  MICA.  If  the  gentieman  will 
continue  to  yield.  I  would  like  a  clarifi- 
cation on  that.  But  let  me  just  ask  this 
and  then  I  will  ask  for  clarification. 

How  long  will  it  take  us  to  withdraw 
everybody  that  we  are  supporting 
there? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentieman  from  New 
York  and  myself  preserves  the  classi- 
fied date  for  cessation  of  hostilities 
contatoed  to  the  classified  annex  of 
the  toteUlgence  authorization  and  we 
keep  that  classified  date  for  the  termi- 
nation of  all  hoetilities  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Boland-Zablockl  bill. 

So  what  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  genUeman  from  New  York  and 
myself  would  do  would  be  after  that 
date,  when  military  activity  is  ceased 
by  the  United  States,  the  President 
would  then  have  30  days  from  the 
classified  date  to  submit  this  report  on 
the  cessation  of  Nlcaraguan  activities. 
Mr.  MICA.  If  the  gentleman  would 
conttoue  to  yield,  my  problem  with 
this  would  be  that  if  we  are  going  to 
stop  everything  for  30  days  we  obvi- 
ously will  have  those  thousands  that 
were  referred  to  there,  no  one  there  to 
defend  them  while  we  are  waiting  on  a 
report. 

We  may  have  to  go  back  to  30  days 
to  a  very  difficult  situation. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Let  me  say  that  if  the 
groups  that  are  now  fighting  against 
the  Oovemment  to  Nicaragua  cannot 
matotato  themselves  for  at  least  30 
days  without  a  conttoulng  supply  of 
American  weaponry,  given  all  of  the 
assistance  they  have  already  gotten, 
they  are  not  a  very  viable  operation  to 
begto  with. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Would  the  gentie- 
man yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield,  but  I  wonder  If  the  gentieman 
would  allow  me  2  mtoutes  to  conclude 
my  remarks  and  then  I  will  yield. 

But    If    the    gentleman    prefers,    I 
would  ask  the  chairman  to  yield  now. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  toterested  to 
precisely  the  same  potot  the  gentie- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Mica)  is 
making.  I  think  the  gentieman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Souiaz)  is  trying  to 


deal  with  this  thing  from  a  legalistic 
potot  of  view  instead  of  a  realistic 
potot  of  view  of  the  military  situation 
that  exists  to  Nicaragua. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  the 
individuals  that  we  are  supporting  can 
m»iti»Ain  themselves  for  15  days,  30 
days,  46  days,  or  even  long  enough  for 
Congress  to  conduct  another  one  of 
theae  debates  that  takes  13  or  14 
hours.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  this 
Congress  is  going  to  demonstrate  that 
the  United  States  is  not  willing  to  sus- 
tato  an  operation  of  this  ktod  to  assist 
those  who  are  fighting  for  freedom. 

You  just  cannot  turn  this  thing  off 
and  on  like  a  faucet.  I  think  the  gen- 
tieman's  amendment  is  highly  flawed 
to  comparison  with  that  of  the  gentie- 
man from  Florida. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLAHD)  has  agato  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Fasckll  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Bolahd  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  mto- 
utea.) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Bfr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  genUeman. 

lii.  McCURDY.  I  just  would  like  to 
clarify  a  potot.  I  understand  where  the 
gentieman  from  Florida  and  the  gen- 
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tieman  fron  New  York  that  just  left 

the  microphone  are  coming  from. 

But  from  a  practical  standpotot  are 
we  not  saying  that  stoce  this  Is  an  au- 
thorization bill  for  1984,  that  because 
of  the  process  that  we  are  tovolved  to 
here  that  the  actual  termination.  If 
the  other  body  even  were  to  accept 
this  proposal,  would  not  occiu*  until 
October? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Precisely. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  So  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  a  spigot  being  turned  off  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Can  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tieman that  he  will  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  the  amendment  but  I 
would  like  to  finish  the  explanation. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  either  have  questions 
or  want  to  make  statements  about  it 
themselves. 

But  if  I  can  try  to  conclude  the  sum- 
mary and  the  description  of  what  the 
amendment  attempts  to  do,  as  I  was 
pototing  out,  the  big  difference  is  that 
under  the  Mica  substitute  the  Nicara- 
guans  have  to  take  the  first  step. 
Under  the  Boland  amendment  to  the 
Mica  substitute  we  take  the  first  step. 
But  If  they  do  not  reciprocate  we  are 
In  a  position  to  resimie  paramilitary 
operations  against  Nicaragua. 
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It  seems  to  me  the  advantage  of 
combining  the  Boland  amendment 
with  the  Mica  substitute  is  that  it  puU 
the  Nlcaraguan  Government  on  notice 


that,  if  they  want  us  to  refrato  from 
resuming  paramilitary  operaticms 
against  them,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to 
terminate  their  efforts  to  subvert  the 
government  to  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  BCr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentieman  yield  on 
that  potot? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  will  be  hm>py  to 
yield. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri  Let  me 
read  to  you  from  page  12  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  report.  It  says,  "No 
member  of  the  committee  believes 
that  ending  support  for  the  anti-San- 
dlnista  insurgency  will  by  Itself  toduce 
a  corresponding  end  to  Sandlnista  sup- 
port for  the  Salvadoran  Insurgents."  It 
flies  right  to  the  face  of  what  the  gen- 
tieman Just  got  through  saying. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  No. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  You 
even  put  it  to  print,  now  you  are  back- 
ing away  from  that  statement. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Well,  if  I  can  respond 
to  the  genUeman's  potot,  it  says  noth- 
ing of  the  sort,  because  if  the  Boland 
amendment  to  the  Mica  substitute  is 
adopted,  and  If  we  take  the  first  step, 
which  that  amendment  would  have  us 
do.  if  we,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Boland  amendment,  terminate  our 
paramilitary  assistance  against  Nicara- 


Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Then 
what  should — 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  If  I  can  complete  my 
response  to  your  question.  If  it  should 
turn  out  that  the  Oovemment  of  Nica- 
ragua does  not  cease  and  desist  from 
Its  efforts 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Fowler  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Boland  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
mtoutes.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  request.  And  if  it  turns 
out  that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
does  not  cease  and  desist  from  its  ef- 
forts to  destabilize  El  Salvador,  then 
30  days  after  the  termination  of  the 
paramilitary  operations  we  are  direct- 
ing against  Nlcaragiui,  the  President 
would  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
to  which  he  would  say  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  is  conttoulng  its  ef- 
forts. He  would  describe  what  they  are 
doing.  Under  the  terms  of  the  amend- 
ment he  would  be  obligated  to  assess 
the  military  significance  of  what  they 
were  doing.  He  would  also  presumably 
request  us  to  authorize  a  conttouatlon 
of  the  paramilitary  operation  against 
them.  He  would  describe  the  purposes 
of  that  operation.  If  necessary,  his 
report  could  be  classified. 

Once  that  report  was  submitted  to 
the  Congress,  upon  the  adoption  of  a 
Jotot  resolution  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  the  paramilitary  oper- 
ations would  resume. 


Mr.  COLEBIAN  of  Missouri.  Will  the 
gentieman  yield  on  that  potot? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  The 
gentieman  has  already  prejiidged  his 
argument  to  this  committee  document 
because  you  have  just  said  and  I  just 
read  it  to  you  that  nobody  on  the  In- 
telligence Committee  thinks  that  this 
is  going  to  work,  for  30  days  or  what- 
ever. What  you  are  saying  is  you  are 
going  to  give  them  30  days  and  then 
come  back  with  the  report  that  the 
Congress  might  sit  on  for  30,  60,  90, 
120  days.  Members  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee  already  said  this  is  an  toef- 
fective  method  to  use  because  by  itself 
the  Sandinistas  will  not  give  up.  It 
says  so  on  page  12  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee  report 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Let  me  say  Uiat  I  did 
not  write  the  report:  I  do  not  think 
that  anybody  can  predict  with  abso- 
lute certatoty  what  the  Sandinistas 
will  do. 

I  think  if  we  adopt  the  Boland 
amendment  we  will  put  the  onus  on 
them:  regional  pressure,  totemational 
pressure  will  be  focused  on  the  Sandi- 
nistas. I  think  our  political  position 
will  be  enormously  enhanced  both 
wlthto  the  region  and  around  the 
world  and.  If  it  should  tum  out  that 
the  prediction  contatoed  to  the  com- 
mittee report  is  accurate,  and  the  San- 
dinistas conttoue  their  efforts  to  de- 
stabllze  El  Salvador  anyway,  we  are  to 
a  position  to  resume.  I  can  assure  you 
that  there  is  no  totention  here  to 
bottle  up  Jotot  resolutions  of  approval 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  The 
gentleman  cannot  give  that  assurance. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  have  not  yielded.  I 
am  siire  before  this  debate  is  over,  I  do 
not  want  to  speak  for  them,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  chairmen  of  the  rele- 
vant committees  would  be  prepared  to 
offer  assurance  that  this  legislation 
would  be  considered  to  a  timely  and 
expeditious  fashion,  and  that  the  Ck>n- 
gress  would  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
work  Its  will.  Let  me  say  to  the  genUe- 
man, If  you  want  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  providing  for 
expedited  procediires.  I  personally 
have  no  problem  with  that. 

The  whole  potot  is,  however,  that  if 
the  amendment  is  adopted  and  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  does  not 
cease  and  desist  f r«n  its  efforts  to  de- 
stabilize El  Salvador,  we  are  to  a  posi- 
tion to  resume. 

Now,  the  advantages  of  the  ap- 
proach are  twofold.  From  the  potot  of 
view  of  those  who  believe  that  so  long 
as  Nicaragua  continues  to  subvert  El 
Salvador,  we  should  conttoue  our 
paramilitary  operations  against  Nica> 
ragua,  the  advantage  is  that  the 
amendment  provides  for  a  mechanlnn 
for  resuming  the  paramilitary  oper- 
ations if  they  do  not  cease  and  desist. 
Whereas,  from  the  potot  of  view  of 
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ttaoM  Mamben  who  beltovc  that  even 
tf  Mleuacua  does  not  oeaae  and  deetat 
tram  tti  efforts  to  dertahltWw  SI  Sal- 
vador.  tt  to  not  In  tbe  Interact  of  the 
XJtalted  Cttatas  to  continue  what  we  are 
4«>i»iy^  the  Boland  amendment  pro- 
vides for  the  tennlnatlon  of  our  parar 
mOttary  ■■totsnnr  toward  Nlearacua 
and  gives  the  Oancreaa  of  the  United 
States  the  right  to  prevent  the  re- 
,iip.1i*i«iw  of  a  paiamfUtary  amtotanee 
procnm  direetad  against  Nlearacua,  If 
the  OongresB  does  not  pass  a  Joint  ree- 
olutlon    approving    the    Presldent'i 

•nie  fundamental  difference  between 
the  Mfca  substitute  and  the  Boland 
■mandment,  In  addition  to  the  fact 
that  the  Iflca  amendment  would  re- 
gain them  to  go  first  whereas  the 
Boland  amendment  would  have  us  go 
Itaat,  to  that  under  the  Mica  amend- 
ment there  to  no  continuing  otmgres- 
Blfflr*^  control,  whereas  under  the 
BffiMwi  amendment  the  Congress  re- 
mains In  a  position  to  prevent  a  re- 
sumption of  thto  program  In  the  event 
It  decides  that  to  not  In  our  interest. 

The  CHAIRICAM.  The  time  of  the 
gentkman  has  expired. 

Mr.  laCA.  I  aak  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  be  given  1  addle  in 
thto  debate  here.  I  would  like  to  see 
aww^n*  on  thto  side  recognised  to 
annrer  the  comments  made  by  the 
gentleman  fran  New  York. 
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The  CHAIRliAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqiiest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Fkwlda? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
tram  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bolaiis)  to 
recognised  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Mica). 

Mr.  MICA.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
one  statement  that  the  gentleman 
made  when  be  said  that  with  the  Mica 
amendment  there  to  no  continuing 
congressional  oversight. 

At  any  time  thto  body  can  stop  ev- 
erything. AU  we  have  to  do  to  come  to- 
gether like  we  are  right  now  here  and 
act  on  an  appropriations  biU  or  a  limi- 
tation. So,  there  to  always  control. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  will  yield,  the  gentle- 
man's point  to  well  taken,  but  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  would  also  agree 
that  the  provision  requiring  the  adop- 
tion of  a  Joint  resolution  of  api»oval 
contained  in  the  Boland  amendment 
to  your  substitute  gives  the  Congress  a 
greater  degree  of  control  over  what  we 
are  doing  with  respect  to  Nicaragua 
than  it  would  have  without  such  an  ar- 

Mr.  MICA.  If  the  gentleman  from 
MMsachusetts  will  yield.  I  would  agree 
It  would  give  some  other  type  of  con- 
trol, but  we  already  have  controL 
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Mr.  LAOOMAR8INO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Solan  amendment. 

Mr.  SoLsas  sajrs  that  we,  the  United 
States,  should  take  the  first  step.  I 
really  do  not  know  why  we  should. 
Nicaragua  to  the  one  that  took  the 
first  step  in  the  first  place,  they  are 
the  ones  who  started  support  for  the 
guerrlUas  in  Kl  Salvador. 

They  are  the  ones  who  are  support- 
ing. sooonUng  to  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee report  and  something  we  all 
know,  line  5.  it  says: 

Such  JudgmenU  nonetheleai  ooostltute  a 
dear  pteture  of  active  promotion  for  revolu- 
tion without  fronttos  throucbout  Central 
America  by  Cuba  and  NIcarasua. 

In  the  gentleman's  ranarks  about 
hto  amendment,  in  speaking  about  the 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador,  he  added  the 
words,  "or  anywhere  else."  But  that  to 
not  what  hto  amendment  says.  The 
amendment  only  speaks  to  the  support 
of  the  guerrillas  In  El  Salvador.  I 
submit  to  you  that  you  could  have  a 
situation  where  it  inlght  be  that  the 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  could  survive 
for  SO  days  without  the  kind  of  sctlvi- 
ttes  that  are  proscribed  in  the  bill.  But 
there  to  nothing  in  the  amendment 
that  would  prohibit  the  Oovemment 
of  Nicaragua  from  continuing  to 
supply  subversive  elements  in  Costa 
Rica.  In  Honduras,  Guatemala  or  in 
any  place  else  in  the  Caribbean.  So 
there  to  a  big  difference  between  the 
gentleman's  amendment  with  respect 
to  that  and  the  Mica  amendment  and 
othen  before  us. 

I  would  suggest,  also,  that  even  if 
there  to  an  expedited  procedure  added 
to  thto  amendment,  that  does  not  do 
very  much  good  if  the  Congress  to  not 
in  session  when  it  comes  before  us. 

What  happens  to  the  Ck>ntras  who 
are  in  Nicaragua  and  more  important- 
ly, perhaps,  what  happens  to  the 
people  who  have  attached  themselves 
to  their  cause,  the  civilians  in  the 
highland,  the  Misklto  and  other  Indi- 
ans on  the  east  coast?  What  happens 
to  them?  Are  they  supposed  to  go  out 
and  then  come  back  later  If  that  to 
indeed  what  happens? 

I  think  the  gentleman's  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  SOIiARZ.  Mr.   Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 

gentleman. 
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Mr.  SOIiARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Just  for  the  purposes  of  clarifica- 
tion, the  gentleman  to  quite  right  in 
sajring  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Msssachusetts 
(Mr.  BoLAin»  refers  only  to  activities 
imderway  on  the  part  of  Nicaragua 
with  respect  to  El  Salvador,  and  not 
the  other  countries  in  the  region,  but  I 


would  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
that  to  equally  true  of  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Uick),  whkdi  if  the  gentleman 
reads  it,  dearly  applies  only  to  the 
provision  of  arms  from  or  through 
Nicaragua  to  forces  hostile  to  the  Oov- 
emment of  Kl  Salvador. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
exactly  what  these  amendments  do. 
The  Mica  amendment  sets  out  a  reci- 
procity formuU  that  basically  says 
that  If  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua 
stops  iU  actions  against  Its  neighbor,  if 
it  f  ulf  ilto  the  commitments  it  made  to 
OAS  and  if  a  third  party  verifies  that 
action,  that  we  will  cut  off  aid  to  the 
anti-SandlntoU  freedom  fighters. 

Now,  compare  that  to  the  Boland 
amendment,  whkih  to  a  gutting  amend- 
ment. The  Boland  amendment  says, 
let  us  cut  off  aid  to  those  who  are 
fighting  for  freedom,  fighting  to 
achieve  important  American  objec- 
tives. Let  US  end  arms  asstotance  for  30 
days  with  no  guaranteed  re^Mnae. 
After  30  days,  let  us  call  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  send  evidence  to  the  Congress 
that  Nicaraguan  subversion  and  arms 
shipments  to  El  Salvador  has  not 
stopped  and  then  let  us  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  assess  that  information  and  if 
the  C^ongress  chooses  to  act  favorably, 
then  we  will  resume  support  for  those 
fighters  within  Ntearagua. 

Now.  how  can  we  believe  that  thto 
C^ongress  will  be  objective  when  the 
committee  has  already  voted,  on  a 
straight  partyllne  vote,  to  cut  off  aid 
even  through  there  to  total  agreement 
here  that  the  evidence  to  overwhelm- 
ing that  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
to  currently  engaged  in  subversion  in 
El  Salvador  and  elsewhere  in  Central 
America. 

Now  if  we  all  agree  on  the  facts 
today,  agree  that  Nicaragua  to  at- 
tempting to  overthrow  the  Oovem- 
ment of  El  SalvadOT  and  install  a 
Marxist  dictatorship,  and  yet  we  are 
voting  to  cut  off  aid  how  can  we  be- 
lieve the  Congress  to  going  to  be  a  neu- 
tral arbiter  of  any  evidence  submitted 
by  the  President?  I  think  there  to  a  le- 
gitimate reason  to  believe  it  will  not.  I 
think  we  are  seeing  rank  partisanship 
here  which  does  disservice  to  the 
American  people,  which  threatens  us 
in  Central  American  and  which  some 
day  may  bring  the  rifle  shots  to  our 
doorstep. 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  "Hie  time  of  the 
gentleman  grom  California  (Mr.  Lsoo- 
MAasno)  hss  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gasant  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lmioma>- 
snio  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 


Mr.  ORAMM.  If  the  genUeman  will 
continue  to  yield,  we  are  planting  the 
seeds  today  for  a  conflict  that  could 
bring  the  rifle  shots  to  our  hearing 
range,  at  least  within  our  hearing 
range  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have  here  to 
an  effort  to  simply  grant  a  30-day  ces- 
sation of  aid,  call  on  the  President  to 
present  evidence  to  a  committee  that 
agrees  on  the  evidence — there  to  no 
dtosgreement  here  that  subversion  and 
arms  shipments,  are  continuing  on  a 
massive  scale— but  yet  In  spite  of  the 
evidence  the  committee  voted  on  a 
straight  party  line  to  cut  off  aid.  How 
are  we  to  believe  that  thto  committee 
or  the  Congress  to  going  to  be  more  re- 
ceptive to  evidence  in  the  future  than 
it  to  today?  I  submit  that  they  will  not. 

The  Mica  amendment  to  a  logical  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  It  sets  out  an 
evidence  test.  It  sets  up  a  third  party 
as  an  aribter  and  basically  creates  a 
system  of  reciprocity. 

If  the  Nicaraguans  want  peace,  if 
they  are  willing  to  stop  their  aggres- 
sion against  their  neighbor,  then  we 
will  stop  our  support  for  the  fighters 
within  their  borders.  If  they  do  not, 
we  will  not. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  additional 
point,  BCr.  Chairman,  and  that  to  we 
have  a  proposal  from  thto  committee 
that  says  let  us  not  repeat  the  errors 
of  Vietnam,  but  let  us  repeat  the 
methods  of  Vietnam. 

How  are  we  going  to  throw  up  waUs 
on  the  borders  of  all  of  Nicaragua's 
neighbors?  I  repeat  a  point  I  made  yes- 
terday With  tens  of  billions  of  dollars, 
with  600,000  combat  troops,  with  abso- 
lute mastery  of  the  air  and  the  sea  and 
the  land,  we  never  shut  down  the  Ho 
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Chi  Mlnh  TraU  and  we  never  stopped 
the  shipment  of  arms  and  the  move- 
ment of  men  and  materiato  into  South 
Vietnam. 

How  can  we  believe  that  we  can  be 
successful  in  that  activity  in  Central 
America  when  it  did  not  work  in  Viet- 
nam? 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  following 
the  same  path  of  blunting  our  own 
effort,  granting  a  sanctuary,  which  to 
going  to  allow  communism  to  succeed 
again.  I  think  it  to  critical  that  we 
defeat  the  Boland  amendment  and 
then  we  move  forward  with  the  reci- 
procity proposal,  as  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  .,-leld? 

Mr.  LACHD^^ARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  f^  jm  New  York. 

Mr.  STR.^TTON.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I 
Just  w&Tiiiid  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Obakm)  that  I  sub- 
scribe to  hto  analogy  with  Vietnam. 
The  Solars  amendment  would  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  we  did  with  all 
those  bombing  halts  that  we  put 
through  in  Vietnam.  They  certainly 


did  not  solve  the  problem.  They  Just 
made  It  worse. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield. 

The  result  would  be  exactly  the 
same:  The  end  of  the  conflict  with  a 
clear-cut  defeat  for  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy and  for  the  United  States. 
There  to  no  doubt  that  the  Boland 
amendment  would  produce  exactly 
that  result.  It  to  a  policy  of  retreat,  it 
to  a  policy  of  abrogation  of  our  respon- 
slblllty,  and  it  to  a  policy  of  surrender. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  And  also  a  policy 
unilateral  disarmament. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  clarify  the  issue,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz) 
tried  to  imply  or  did  Imply  that  the 
Mica  amendment  was  the  same  as  hto 
with  regard  to  the  support  by  Nicara- 
gua of  other  groups  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

If  one  reads  the  Mica  amendment, 
on  page  2,  line  7: 

The  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  has  by 
f  oraial  action  agreed  that  It  will  cease  all  its 
activities  Involving  the  fiimlshlns  of  arms, 
personnel,  training,  command  and  control 
facilities,  or  logistical  support  for  military 
or  para-mllltary  operstionB  in  or  against  any 
country  in  Ontral  America  or  the  Caribbe- 
an. 

So,  quite  different  from  the  Solarz 
amendment. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requtoite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  thto  to  very 
significant.  The  Solarz-Boland  amend- 
ment to  a  significant  retreat  from  the 
Boland-Zablockl  that  we  started  out 
with  yesterday. 

Now  yesterday  we  were  told  that  the 
right  thhig  to  do  in  our  national  inter- 
est wss  to  cut  off  all  covert  aid  to  the 
C^ntras  fighting  in  Nicaragua  to  re- 
ci4>ture  their  own  coimtry,  let  the  In- 
dians go.  let  Commander  Zero  fend  for 
himself  and  let  the  FMN  do  the  best 
they  can,  but  we  are  going  to  pour  in 
$80  million  for  overt  aid,  sea,  air.  and 
land  overt  interdiction  of  these  subver- 
sive arms. 

Now  today  the  unwisdom  of  that  po- 
sition has  obviously  been  seen  by  the 
chief  sponsor  of  that  legislation  be- 
cause we  have  moved  now  a  positiim  of 
tolerating  aid  to  the  paramilitary 
forces  inside  Nicaragua,  but  first  we 
have  to  stop  for  30  days.  We  tell  the 
Misklto  Indians,  "Hang  in  there.  We 
may  be  baclL.  Keep  fighting.  We  Just 
may  come  back  if  we  can. 

Now  if  Congress  has  adjourned,  the 
President  can  call  a  special  sessicm.  we 
csn  then  retiun  from  wherever  we  are 
on  the  globe,  we  can  come  in  here  and 
then  have  a  secret  session  in  the 
Senate  and  In  the  House  and  Just 
maybe  through  thto  labyrinthine  proc- 
ess get  a  Joint  resoluticm.  Then  we  will 
let  you  go  back  in,  and  I  hope  there 
are  some  Indians  left,  and  I  hope 
there  are  some  Contras  left,  so  we  csn 
give  them  some  ai(L 


Now  thto  30-day  sanctuary,  thto  free 
sanctuary  that  we  give  the  great  San- 
dinistas, those  people  of  consdenoe 
and  compassion  snd  concern,  while 
they  have  that  30  days,  even  if  they 
step  up  the  export  of  subversion,  we 
are  impotent.  We  are  impotent  qiecta- 
tors,  paralysed  by  the  need  to  produce 
a  Joint  resolution  to  give  the  President 
the  right  to  do  what  the  C^onstltutlcm 
sajrs  he  has  already  and  the  War 
Powers  Act  says  he  hss  already.  We 
are  abrogating  all  that  with  the 
Solarz-Boland  amendment. 

I  see  the  gentlemsn  fran  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  ZABUxaa)  to  not  a  part  of  this, 
but  I  can  only  speculate  why. 

Now,  why  do  you  limit  It  to  £3  Salva- 
dor? What  if  they  export  revolution  to 
Honduras?  Or  Costa  Rica? 
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You  are  more  familiar  with  that 
nu4>  than  I  am.  I  do  not  know  anyone 
who  knows  the  map  of  Central  Amer- 
ica as  well  ss  you  do.  Both  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, the  Solars-Boland  sponsor- 
ship, why  do  you  say  if  they  export 
subversion  to  El  Sslvador?  What  if 
they  tried  Costa  Rica,  with  their  7.000 
police  force  and  a  few  mailmen  who 
are  aggressive  and  might  help  def  oki 
the  country? 

Honduras,  we  Just  do  not  care  about 
exporting  revolution  to  Honduras? 

Now,  thto  to  an  interesting  retreat, 
but  it  goes  in  the  wrong  direction.  So  I 
hope  the  Solarz  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. And  ultimatdy  we  get  to  the 
Mica  amendment,  which  makes  onl- 
nent  commonsense. 

liir.  <X>LEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  We 
keep  repeating  the  same  error  and 
compotmdlng  it.  It  to  not  30  days  we 
are  talking  about.  The  minimum  to  30 
days.  As  the  gentleman  said,  it  very 
well  could  be  60  to  iW  days  on  top  of 
that  until  the  Congress  acts. 

I  might  remind  the  gentleman  that 
we  Just  passed,  finally  today,  the 
repeal  of  the  withholding  of  interest 
bill  which  everybody  here  but  a  couple 
of  Members  voted  for.  How  msny 
months  was  that  in  the  making?  ¥nth 
all  of  the  mall  we  got,  the  most  mall 
we  have  ever  gotten  on  any  subject  in 
Congress,  and  it  Xotik  us  3  m<mths  to 
get  thatUttle  bill  passed. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  we  did  not  respond  to  public  pres- 
sure quickly  on  that? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  am 
saying  that  if  It  XmA  us  that  long  to 
respond  to  the  issue  that  we  have  re- 
ceived the  most  mail  on  in  the  hMors 
of  Congress,  how  long  would  it  take  to 
nspaoA  to  the  situation  hi  Central 
America. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Well,  thto  to  known  as 
the  trust  Nicaragua  amendment,  trust 
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Umb.  work  with  thfltn  on  thi*.  when 
than  te  alaolutely  nothlnc  in  the 
roeord  to  tndlo«te  that  they  are 
vocthy  of  any  tiiMt. 

I  would  hate  to  bo  taUlnc  thow  Mle- 
klto  Indlam,  "See  you  later,  we  may 
be  back." 

.    FOWLBR.    Itr.    Chairman.    I 

I  to  ittlke  the  requlette  number  of 

and  I  rlM  in  lupport  of  the 
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My  frtendi  to  the  OoncreM.  If  thte  to 
to  be  known  by  any  label.  I  hope  thta 
•mflndmoiit  offered  by  the  chairman 
wtn  be  known  m  the  tnist  our  allieB 
amendment,  becanie  that  to  actually 
what  It  la  deilciwd  to  do. 

Let  me  lay  aome  facte  out  on  the 
table  that  I  do  not  believe  are  to  dto- 
mite.  There  to  nothlnc  covert  about 
thto  war  ansrmore.  That  to  all  the  term 
covert  aetkm  meana.  It  meana  a  secret 
nOttary  or  paramilitary  aetkm.  We  do 
not  have  that  anymore.  We  have  an 
open  war  that  the  United  States  to  uni- 
laterally «""i«*«y  wlthto  Nicaragua. 
The  only  thine  secret  left  about  it  to 
the  fundlnc  imw^*"*— "  If  we  refuse 
to  adopt  thte  amendment,  we  wHl  have 
countenanced  an  undeclared  war  by 
the  United  States  to  NIcaracua  and 
violated  our  own  responsibility  to  ex- 
ercise "'■'t'flnnsl  ovenlcht  over  the 
fundlnc  of  a  war. 

Ami  that  to  why  I  say  to  the  centle- 
iftM^  from  Texas,  who  has  crltldaed 
the  VA.  Concress  as  beinc  an  unnu- 
tral  arbiter  of  the  evidence. 

Quite  the  contrary.  The  UJB.  Consti- 
tution elves  us  exclusive  authority  to 
declare  war. 

Second,  the  simple  question  Is:  What 
win  we  do  about  It? 

Well,  the  Mexicans  have  said. 
'Oneaae  stop  it":  the  Colombians  have 
said.  "Please  stop  It"— larcest  democ- 
racr.  the  Venemelans  have  said. 
"Please  stop  It." 

Why  have  they  said.  "Stop  thto  mili- 
tary 0|)er«tk»'7 
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Because,  our  sUies  have  said,  "your 
military  opnation  to  actually  attract- 
tac  rather  than  oontatoinc.  these  hos- 
tile tofluenrea.  By  you.  the  United 
States,  trylnc  to  co  It  alone,  you  are 
f^iMtoy  the  opposite  effect  of  what  we 
aU  want  te  happen.  You  are  solidify- 
ing the  Sandtnisto  reclme.  you  are  unl- 
fytnc  the  Nicaracuan  people  acatost 
the  UJB.-aponsored  tovasion,  and  you 
are  f (»ctnc  the  ftandlntstf  covemment 
to  ask  for  more  help  from  Cuba,  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  want  to  help  you 
Himimt^^  all  hostile  influences  and 
military  peraonneL  But  you  cannot  do 
It  alone." 

Can  we  not  seise  thto  moment  and 
accept  our  allies  offer  of  help  to  Cen- 
tral America? 

The  United  States  has  demanded, 
throuch  the  Reacsn  administration, 
for  a  year  and  a  half  that  NIcaracua 
acree    to    multilateral    necotiatlons. 


That  has  been  the  sine  qua  non  of  any 
cessation  of  our  paramilitary  behavior. 
Ten  days  aco  the  Nicaracuans  said 
"We  accept  multilateral  necotiatlons. 
we  are  ready  to  necotlate.  Tour  toter- 
diction  procram  has  seised  no  arms 
goinc  from  our  territory  toto  El  Salva- 
dor, but  we  are  willlnc  to  sit  down  and 
^»sk  about  how  we  reach  a  necotlated 
solution  to  thto  problem." 

And  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Missou- 
ri: I  slcned  that  report  that  he  read, 
but  let  me  read  the  whole  paracraph 
and  try  to  discuss  the  potot  he  raised, 
which  was  a  good  one. 

Thto  to  the  report  of  the  InteUicence 
Committee: 

No  momber  of  the  oommlttee  bellevea  th*t 
endins  rapport  for  the  antl-SandlolsU  in- 
■uriency  will  by  Itaelf  Induce  a  oorre^wnd- 
Inc  end  In  SandlntoU  support  for  the  Salva- 
doran  Insurtenta.  The  oommittee  does  not 
wlab  to  ImpoM  a  unilateral  restrtetlon  on 
U.&  policy.  Rather.  It  aeeki  to  end  an  Inef- 
fective procram  which  does  real  haim  to  the 
linace  of  the  United  States  as  a  defender  of 
demoomUc  peaceful  change.  That  Ineffec- 
ttre  program  must  be  replaced  by  a  scheme 
of  security  assistance  with  direct  \3&.  par- 
tlPliwt.ii?".  openly  offered  and  received,  that 
«itM  to  create  a  capability  among  friendly 
nattft»»«  where  none  now  exists. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Fowixh) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Fowlks 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
mtoutes.) 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
report  was  written  on  May  13.  1983. 
t¥t  months  ago.  And  we  stand  by  It. 
We  will  not  get  reciprocity  by  itself. 
Things  have  chanced  now.  What  has 
changed? 

Well,  first  of  all.  we  have  forced 
throuch  thto  paramilitary  action  the 
Randlniffty  to  request  multilateral  or 
bilateral  negotiatioivB.  They  have  suc- 
cumbed to  our  demand. 

Second,  there  to  no  by  itself.  We  are 
not  now  alone.  Our  allies,  the  demo- 
cratic nations  to  Central  America  are 
saying.  "We  want  to  help:  but  we 
cannot  help,  we  cannot  develop  a 
scheme  of  security  assistance,  of  arms 
toterdiction.  of  the  contaiiunent  of 
communism  to  our  Hemtophere  unless 
you  let  us  help." 

And  the  only  thing  they  have  re- 
quested of  us  to  to  cease  thto  military 
operation  and  give  us  30  days  to  work 
together  to  our  hemisphere  to  remove 
the  impression  of  the  great  gringo 
nation  of  the  North  trying  to  dictate 
by  the  use  of  American  military  power 
what  the  United  Stetes  will  tolerate 
and  what  it  will  not  tolerate. 

Thto  amendment  presents  to  us  for 
the  first  time  the  opportunity  to  let 
our  allies  to  on  the  action  to  try  to 
stop  thto  war  on  our  own  democratic 
terms. 
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All  that  thto  amendment  to  trying  to 
say   to   that,   as   the   most   powerful 


naUon  on  Earth,  we.  the  United  Stetes 
of  America,  call  Nicaragua's  bluff.  We 
are  great  enough  to  act  as  a  powerful 
nation  and  say  that  we  will  accept  the 
recommendations  to  work  with  our 
allies,  cease  thto  military  totervention 
to  a  sovereign  nation  for  at  least  30 
days  and  see  whether  or  not  thto 
matter  can  be  settled  by  the  cessation 
of  Nlcaraguan  hostilities  toward  El 
Salvador. 

If  that  to  too  great  a  risk  for  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  thto  Earth  to 
take,  then,  my  friends,  we  ought  to  re- 
consider the  innumerable  missiles  and 
security  systems  and  military  might  of 
thto  country  and  whether  our  Nation's 
security  to  adequate. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make 
three  quick  potots.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman will  want  to  correct  hto  stete- 
ment  concerning  the  United  Stetes 
unilaterally  financing  the  war.  The 
gentleman  obviously  does  not  deny, 
stoce  he  signed  the  report,  that  the 
Soviet  Union.  Cuba,  the  Eastern  bloc 
and  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Organi- 
zation are  all  providing  funding  and 
assistance  for  Nicaragua  and  El  Salva- 
dor. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  would  be  delighted, 
if  that  was  the  toterpretetion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  What  I  said, 
but  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  re- 
iterate, to  that  the  United  Stetes  to 
unilaterally  financing  the  counterrevo- 
lution against  the  Sandiniste  govern- 
ment who.  certainly,  yes,  have  logisti- 
cal and  financial  support  from  the 
government  that  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Fowixa) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ohaiu  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  FowLza  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ORAMM.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  making  my  two  other 
potote  very  quickly,  all  the  Mica 
amendment  asks  is  not  that  the  Com- 
munlste  talk:  It  asks  that  they  act.  If 
they  want  to  end  this  war.  they  can  do 
it  very  quickly  by  simply  cutting  off 
their  asstotance  to  those  who  are 
trying  to  overthrow  the  government  of 
their  neighbor. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  agree  that  that  to 
what  the  Mica  amendment  asks,  but 
unfortunately,  over  2  years  of  thto  war 
that  we  are  participating  in.  and  all  of 
the  negotiating  process  that  we  have 
attempted,  has  not  accomplished  that 
fact.  The  reason  that  our  allies  to  Cen- 
tral America  teU  us  that  it  to  impossi- 
ble to  */w>mpiuh  by  the  Mica  ap- 
proach to  because  of  UJS.  unilateral 


military  toterventioiL  If  that  to  ceased, 
we  have  a  chance. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  If  the  gentleman 
would  conttoue  to  yield,  it  has  not  suc- 
ceeded because  the  Nicaraguans  have 
refused  to  act  They  have  been  per- 
fectly willing  to  talk:  but  they  have  re- 
fused to  act. 

Finally,  it  to  hard  for  me  to  take  thto 
amendment  as  credible  from  those 
who  have  voted,  to  the  face  of  over- 
whelming evidence  of  Nlcaraguan  to- 
volvement  to  EH  Salvador,  to  cut  off 
aid  today.  When  you  are  ready  to 
move  today,  to  the  face  of  overwhelm- 
ing evidence,  to  deny  aid  how  am  I  to 
believe  that  you  would  move,  to  the 
face  of  additional  evidence,  to  support 
aid. 

That  credibility  factor  to  what  I 
think  destroys  thto  amendment.  It  to 
not  a  question  of  Congress  not  being 
to  session,  when  the  PreAdent  asks  for 
aid.  It  to,  not  even  a  question  of  the 
whole  revolt  inside  of  Nicaragua  being 
killed  off  whUe  we  talk.  But  it  to  a 
question  of  credibility.  Will  we  act 
even  if  there  to  more  evidence,  even  if 
there  to  greater  danger. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  frcHn  Georgia  (Mr.  Fowun) 
has  agato  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mnxca  of  Cali- 
fornia and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Fowler  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  FOWLER.  First  of  all,  although 
no  one  to  denying  the  support  by  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  for  the  to- 
surgents  to  EH  Salvador,  I  must  remtod 
all  of  us  that  the  El  Salvadoran  instir- 
gency  and  the  war  there  did  predate 
Nlcaraguan  tovolvement,  and  has  its 
roots,  as  I  know  the  gentleman  would 
agree,  to  social,  economic,  and  political 
factors  as  well  as  outside  military 
totervention  from  many  sides. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  That  to  true  of  every 
conflict  to  htotory. 

Mr.  FOWLEIR.  So  the  fact  that  if 
the  Nicaraguans  do  completely  cease 
and  destot.  we  still  have  a  serious  prob- 
lem to  El  Salvador.  But  more  impor- 
tantly, and  I  must  correct  the  record 
on  thto,  there  to  no  massive  evidence 
that  has  been  establtohed  of  the 
extent  of  arms  flow  from  Nicaragua 
into  El  Salvador.  We  believe  it  to 
taking  place,  but  we  have  not  captured 
a  shipment  by  land  or  sea  or  mule 
train.  Lacking  that  evidence,  should 
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we  not  take  a  chance,  for  a  30-day 
period,  to  show  that  the  United  Stetes 
can  call  the  bluff  of  the  Nicaraguans? 

Mr.  BdlLLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  hto  stete- 
ment  and  potot  out  to  Members  of  the 


House  who  are  both  uneasy  with  thto 
administration  and  uneasy  with  the 
^TV<iwi«».M  that  thto  amendment  to 
really,  to  fact,  the  best  compromise. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  the  cut-off 
date  to  classified  and  the  time  at  which 
the  30-day  period  would  begto  to  run  to 
classified  for  that  reason,  the  Sandi- 
nistas will  get  an  opportunity  to  prove 
to  the  President  of  the  United  Stetes, 
to  prove  to  the  Contadoras.  to  prove  to 
the  OAS  that,  to  fact,  they  are  serious 
about  what  they  said  on  the  fourth 
anniversary,  on  the  19th,  last  week, 
that  they  are  willing  to  engage  in  ef- 
forts to  secure  the  borders,  to  engage 
to  nonaggression  pacte,  to  engage  to 
stopping  the  flow  of  arms  through 
Latto  America.  If  they  are  not.  during 
the  time  to  which  they  are  mulling 
thto  over,  there  will  be  4.000  troops 
placed  on  the  Honduran  border,  there 
will  be  two  of  these  carrier  task  forces 
steaming  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts,  and  I  think  they  can  start  to 
appreciate  how  serious  thto  adminis- 
tration is,  how  serious  thto  Congress  is, 
about  thto  effort. 

Now,  we  also  appreciate,  because  it 
has  been  cited,  the  ability  of  the  Intel- 
ligence C(munittee  and  the  totelli- 
gence  commimity  to  monitor  their  ac- 
tivities. The  pictures  were  here,  and 
we  have  all  heard  to  the  secret  session 
of  our  ability  to  know  what  to  going 
on.  If  they  fail  to  meet  that  test,  I 
expect  what  they  will  ftod  to  a  ftoding 
by  the  President  of  the  United  Stetes 
and/or  the  position  that  to  allowed  to 
thto  amendment,  because  let  us  not 
forget,  there  to  nothing  to  thto  amend- 
ment, there  to  nothtog  to  Boland-Za- 
blocki.  tliat  prevents  the  President  of 
the  United  Stetes  from  coming  back  to 
the  Intelligence  Committee,  laying  a 
ftoding  on  the  teble,  and  commencing 
the  actions  that  he  thinks  are  desira- 
ble under  the  conditions  of  that  ftod- 
ing. 

So,  to  fact,  thto  to  tnily  the  compro- 
mise between  those  todividuato  who 
are  uneasy  about  the  posturing  of  thto 
administration  and  who  are  uneasy 
about  the  actions  of  the  Sandinistas, 
because  this  does  not  say  that  tomor- 
row, starttog  30  days,  there  to  an  open- 
ing. What  It  says  to  there  to  going  to 
be,  for  an  unspecified  time  to  the 
period,  not  to  exceed  a  great  deal  of 
time:  there  to  going  to  be  a  wtodow  by 
which  the  Sandinistas  can  either  per- 
form concrete  acte  to  stop  actions  that 
are  bothering  thto  admintotration,  or 
the  actions  of  thto  admintotration  ttiat 
we  are  currently  debating  wiU  restmie. 
They  will  not  resume  to  an  illegal 
fashion.  They  will  resume  to  a  legal 
fashion,  not  to  violation  of  the  Boland 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Fowler) 
has  agato  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Solabz  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Bfr.  Fowlib  was 


allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
mtoutes.) 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  goitle- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very  brief.  A 
little  bit  eaiiler  to  the  debate,  my  very 
good  friend  from  Dltooto  (Mr.  Hrni) 
and  my  good  friend  from  California 
(Mr.  Lagomabsiho)  made  what  I 
thought  was  a  good  potot.  They  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that,  whereas  the 
Mica  amendment  would  permit  a  con- 
tinuation of  paramilitary  operations 
against  Nicaragua,  so  long  as  they  at- 
ten4>ted  to  subvert  any  country  to  the 
region,  the  Boland  amendment  would, 
to  effect,  require  a  termination  of  the 
paramilitary  assistance  against  mcara- 
gua  even  if  they  were  attempting  to 
subvert  other  countries  to  the  region 
other  than  El  Salvador,  even  if  they 
had  stopped  to  El  Salvador  itself. 

Consequently,  to  rectify  that  omis- 
sion. Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusette  (Mr.  Bolahd)  to  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Mica)  be  amended 
by  striking  our  "El  Salvador"  both 
places  it  appears  to  the  amendment 
and  inserting  to  lieu  thereof,  "any 
country  to  Central  America  or  the 
Caribbean." 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentie- 
man  from  (Seorgia  (Mr.  FOwuer)  yield 
for  that  request? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  yield  for  that  re- 
quest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Solarz)? 
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Mr.  BROOMFTELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do  so 
for  the  piupose  of  trying  to  get  a  limi- 
tetion  on  the  amendment  before  us  at 
the  present  time,  the  Solara  amend- 
ment, so  we  can  start  getting  some 
votes  here. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  amendment 
the  genUeman  wants  to  put  to  hto 
original  amendment,  but  I  would  like 
to  get  a  limltetion  on  time  to  the  Mica 
amendment  amended  by  the  Solan 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  about  1:45? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Iti.  Chairman,  how 
about  2  o'clock? 

The  C^HAIRMAN.  Does  the  Chair 
understand  the  request  to  for  2  o'clock 
now? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  reason  I 
say  that  to  because,  as  we  know,  under 
the  rules  we  have  9  hours.  We  had  9 
hours  left,  and  we  have  started  this,  so 
we  have  about  8  hours  or  a  little  less 
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thu  •  iKNin  I«ft.  I  do  not  know  what 
li  lolnf  to  happn  to  the 

Am  w  know,  thv*  wan  IM 
manti  prtaitod  In  tta*  RMon.  and  I  do 
not  know  how  many  of  ttaOM  are  fotaac 
to  b*  oCtarwL  I  do  not  know  how  many 
we  will  be  off ertnc  We  may  offer  one 
or  two  on  this  aide  at  the  anproprlatc 
ttane.  But  the  problem  of  how  lone  we 
itay  hare  raatty  wfll  be  eontririled  by 
that  aide.  Theae  are  the  moat  impor- 
tant amenteianta.  the 
ment  and  whatever  other 
may  be  offered.  The  lOea  amendment 
to  obvloaaly  one  of  the  meet  Important 
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lir.  BROOMFDBU).  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  lantleman  agree  that  the 
Younc  amendment,  plua  all  amend- 
manta  thereto,  end  at  2  o'clock  ao  then 
we  can  at  leaat  have  a  vote  on  the 
Bamea  amendment? 

Mf.  BOLAIfD.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
la  acme  ooneem  on  thla  aide  that  that 
to  a  little  bit  too  earty.  Let  ua  make  It 
2:1ft. 

We  have  the  time.  That  will  eat  up 
afftiH*  time,  which  will  guarantee  ua 
that  we  win  get  out  at  the  right  time. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Reaervlng  the 
right  to  objeet.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  ia 
the  procedure  for  allocating  the  time 
under  thla  propoaal?  Are  thoee  Mem- 
bera  ittii~**"g  to  be  recognlaed  for  an 
epuroinlate  number  of  minutea? 

The  CHAIRMAM.  It  will  be  up  to 
the  Chair  to  allffpat^  the  time  among 
the  Membera  Tf^~«wy  or  between  the 
twoaldea. 

WDl  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  BaooiaiSLD)  reatate  hla  request? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  firat. 
under  my  reaervatlon  of  objection,  let 
me  aak.  In  wder  to  balance  the  time, 
can  we  apllt  It  up  M  minutes  on  each 
aide?  Would  that  be  agreeable? 

Mr.  BROOMFUXD.  That  will  be 
fine. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maaaafdiuaetta? 

Mr.  UYINOSTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  ia 
heard. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
that  Is  pending  from  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Souus)? 

Mr.  WKI88.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the 
rl^t  to  object  <mly  to  state  that  by 
not  objecting  certainly  thla  gentleman 
doea  not  Intend  to  Indicate  aupport  of 
the  thruat  either  of  the  unanimoua 
consent  request  or  indeed  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maaaachusetts.  which  I  consider  to  be 
|fi>iW«g  us  In  exactly  the  opposite  di- 
rection from  where  we  started  out  in 
tYkf.  fint  place. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  reservation 
of  objeetlan  la  withdrawn. 

Is  there  objeetkm  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York? 
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Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  ia 
heard. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  The  gentleman  can 
atate  it  again,  when  we  have  worked 
out  the  time. 

Mr.  FOWUai.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
truat  that  my  time  has  expired. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oeorgla  (Mr.  Fowlcb) 
haa  expired. 

PABUAMBrTAIT  meOIBT 

Mr.  80LARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  atate  hla  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  80LARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  ia 
not  clear  to  me  what  the  gentleman 
from  Texaa  objected  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  impreaalon  was 
that  the  minority  would  not  have  an 
objection  to  thla  unanimous  consent 
lequest  to  amend  the  Boland  amend- 
ment to  meet  some  of  the  concerns 
they  express. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texaa  (Mr.  OaAim ).  was  the  objection 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  to  both 
the  unanimoua  consent  request  to 
modify  the  amendment  and  to  the 
fixing  of  time? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlonan  wlU  yield,  if  the  gentleman 
would  restate  his  request,  including  in 
that  request  a  limitation  on  debate  to 
Include  debate  on  the  Boland  amend- 
mrat  and  on  the  Barnes  amendment, 
then  this  gentleman  will  not  object. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlonan  from  Texas  restate 
that?  I  was  preoccupied  here. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gmtlonan  wiU  restate  his  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  include  something 
concerning  the  altering  of  the  Boland 
amendment,  with  the  inclusion  of  a 
limitation  of  debate  on  the  Boland 
amendment  to  the  Mica  amendment 
and  the  Barnes  amendment  to  the 
Young  amendment,  then  this  gentle- 
man will  not  object.  And  as  to  the  2:15 
time  limitation 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  CHiairman.  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  what  about  a  ref- 
erence to  the  Idica  amendment?  Was 
that  included? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  At  this  point  the  Mica 
amendment  is  a  major  instrument  of 
debate,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  we 
should  limit  the  ability  of  Members  to 
apeak  on  it.  but  I  think  we  need  to 
move  ahead  on  theae  amendments  sub- 
stantially. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  C^hairman.  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  as  the  author  of 
the  amendment.  I  would  like  to  see  us 
move  on  this.  I  think  it  is  appropriate. 
There  haa  been  a  day  and  a  half  of 
debate.  I  would  support  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  aak  the  gentle- 
man to  support  him. 


Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly would  defer  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  who  haa  the 
right  to  object  himself. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  aak 
unanimoua  conaent  that  all  debate  an 
the  Boland  amendment  and  to  the 
Young  amendment,  and  alao  any 
amendments  to  the  Barnes  amend- 
ment, and  the  Boland  to  the  Mica 
amendment,  and  all  pending  amend- 
ments, ceaae  at  2:30,  with  the  time  to 
be  evoily  divided. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  doea  the  gentle- 
man mean  the  Young  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes.  the  gentleman 
states  it  precisely. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maaaachusetts? 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  CHialrman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Doea  the  Chair 
understand  that  the  gentleman  ob- 
jects? 

lir.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
reserve  the  right  to  object 

Reserving  the  right  to  object.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  original  request,  as  I 
understood  it,  was  to  have  a  time  limit 
on  everything  except  Young.  I  would 
have  no  problem  with  that,  but  Young 
has  a  portion  which  has  not  even  been 
addressed  yet  in  the  course  of  debate. 
There  will  be  amendments  which  will 
be  pending  to  that,  ao  if  we  in  fact  dis- 
pose of  that  by  2:30,  we  will  be  fore- 
closing all  amendments  to  the  first 
part  of  it.  So  it  seems  to  me  that 
Young  should  not  be  included  in  this. 

That  is  my  reservation.  Mr.  (Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man object? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Bdr.  WEISS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
it  satisfactorily  address  the  concerns 
of  the  gentleman  and  the  concerns  of 
the  Members  on  the  other  side  If  the 
unanimous-consent  request  to  limit 
debate  would  apply  to  all  pending 
amendments?  It  would  apply,  in  other 
words,  to  the  pending  amendments, 
which  leaves  the  gentleman  free  to 
offer  subsequent  amendments  to 
Young  after  the  peiullng  amendments 
are  resolved.  So  the  gentleman's  right 
to  amend  those  provisions  of  the 
Young  amendment  which  he  finds  ob- 
jectionable would  be  preserved. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
that  explanation  or  that  understand- 
ing. I  have  no  objection. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  ^11  the  gentle- 
man from  Maaaachusetts  (Mr.  Bolaito) 
restate  his  request? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
UDdCTStaad  It  now.  we  have  agreed  to 
limit  debate  to  2:30  on  all  pending 
amendments,  designed  to  be  equally 
divided  on  both  sides. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bolaiis)  will 
be  recognised  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BaooMFm-s)  wiU  be  recognized  for  30 
minutea. 

PAKUAMBSTAST  Ill«UiaT 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  liuiuiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
assume  that  the  unanimous-consent 
request  which  was  Just  ^proved  alao 
Included  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest I  had  offered  amending  the 
Po^^nd  amendment  to  the  Mica  substi- 
tute? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ChMir  would 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoric 
that  it  did  not  include  the  gentleman's 
request  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Souua)  to  modify  the 
amendmoit? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1330 

PAXUAimiTAiT  niqunT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  A  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  sUte  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, does  the  Ctotlr  intend  the  motion 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  BouufD)  and  now  accept- 
ed and  consented  to,  to  include  the 
Mica  substitute,  which  would  not  be 
Included  under  the  pending  amend- 
ments provision? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  the  Mica  substitute  la  a  pend- 
ing amendment 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  C^hairman.  I  jrield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  MaAzxa). 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
t-tiMik  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  giving  me  3  minutes. 

I  was  listening  with  mounting  inter- 
est a  little  earlier  when  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  was  talking  about  our 
policy  in  Vietnam  and  how  he  de- 
scribed our  efforts  in  Vietnam  as  half- 
hearted and  how  this  contributed  to 
the  failure  of  our  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Well,  we  all  know  how  gallantly  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  fought  for  this 
country  durtaig  thdse  years  and  how  so 
many  other  Americana  fought  to  stay 
on  campuses  In  this  country  or  went  to 
Offifii*^   Some  of  us  enUated  in  the 


service  during  those  years  because  we 
acc^ited  what  our  national  leaders 
told  us  we  were  fighting  for. 

Some  of  us  saw  some  bad  things  in 
the  service,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  saw  some  bad  things 
on  his  '^»wp"«  But  I  can  remember  an 
August  day  in  1964  when  we  Ameri- 
cans watched  on  television  aa  the 
Prealdent  of  the  United  Statea  de- 
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scribed  an  unprovoked  attack  against 
our  destroyers,  the  Mattox  and  the 
Turner  Joy,  by  North  Vietnamese  gun- 
Ixiats  near  w«.iT>an  island.  It  was  not 
untU  many  years  later  that  we  found 
out  there  was  no  such  unprovoked 
attack. 

Now  in  the  debate  we  have  heard  in 
the  last  couple  days,  it  is  fair  to  say 
there  is  room  for  honest  disagreement 
and  I  can  only  say  that  It  is  not  easy 
to  make  foreign  policy  decisions  on 
behalf  of  tUs  Nation  In  the  face  of 
Soviet  and  Cuban  aggression:  but  one 
thing  we  do  not  need  as  we  listen  in 
this  debate  is  to  hear  from  another 
crop  of  armchair  warriors. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Ux.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

iir.  MRAZEK.  Yes.  I  will  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Arl- 
aona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
is  not  referring  to  some  of  us  who  were 
there  as  armchair  warriors. 

Mi.  MRAZEK.  I  am  not  referring  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona. I  only  referred  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Well,  since  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  and  I,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  are  In  total 
agreement  then  I  think  the  gentle- 
man should  direct  his  remaito  at 
those  of  us  who  served  there  also. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Well,  the  gentleman 
has  every  right  to  speak. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  will  be  glad  to  re- 
spond. Our  involvement  in  Vietnam 
was  exactly  only  more  articularly  de- 
scribed as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
did  and  there  is  an  exact  parallel  be- 
tween what  is  hi4>penlng  now  and 
what  hi4>pened  there. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoilt. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  No,  I  will  not  yield 
further  at  this  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  McCaih).  I  would 
simply  like  to  say  that  we  are  in  a  very 
irimtiar  position  to  the  one  we  were  in 
back  in  those  early  1960's.  A  lot  of  us 
at  that  time  took  at  face  value  what 
our  national  leaders  told  us  were  the 
reasons  for  theh-  foreign  policy  ded- 
alona  in  this  country. 


I  think  the  chairman  of  the  Intelll- 
genoe  (Committee  haa  pointed  out 
very,  very  effectively,  that  we  are 
heading  down  a  similar  road. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  acted  Illegally  in  contradiction  to  a 
law.  the  Boland  amendment  paaaurl  by 
thla  Houae  last  December. 

The  more  troops  we  send  down  to 
Central  and  South  America,  the  better 
the  chances  that  some  night  the  same 
thing  will  happen  to  American  sfAdlers 
that  happens  every  night  to  four  or 
five  CanuMslnos  who  are  taken  out  in 
the  jtmgle  and  tortured. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  goitleman. 

BCr.  MRAZEK.  All  it  is  going  to  take. 
Mr.  (Chairman,  are  a  few  of  our  troops 
or  advisers  to  be  taken  out  some  night 
in  the  jungle  where  they  will  have 
hand  grenades  strapped  on  to  their 
arms,  as  was  the  case  with  a  journalist 
from  New  Jersey  who  made  the  mla- 
take  of  going  down  to  El  Salvador,  and 
when  that  happois.  the  rage  of  the 
American  people  is  going  to  be  uncon- 
trollable. 

We  are  literally  playing  with  dyna- 
mite when  it  comes  to  the  lives  of  an- 
other generation  of  yoimg  Americana. 

I  would  only  ask  that  this  Congress 
act  as  responsibly  as  I  am  confident  we 
will  act  today. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  (Chairman. 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Bekko- 

TXR).  

.  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  (Chairman, 
this  is  my  first  time  to  take  the  well 
on  the  resolution,  although  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Western  Honlsphere 
subcommittee. 

We  are  talking  about  a  very  serious 
matter,  of  course.  I  think  there  is  per- 
haps a  more  important  matter  that 
ought  to  be  discussed  at  least  brleflr. 
that  Is.  the  failure  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee.  It  concerns  me  greatly 
that  the  process  has  beocMne  so  politi- 
cized that  we  have  straight  line  parti- 
san votes  coming  from  that  (Ximmit- 
tee.  It  places  this  body  in  great  jeop- 
ardy and  all  of  us  not  serving  on  the 
Select  (Committee  on  Intelligence.  If 
that  body  does  not  have  credibility, 
where  are  we  Members  to  turn? 

I  might  also  say  as  a  former  counter- 
intelligence officer  concerned  with  se- 
curity matters  that  I  am  very  con- 
cerned by  the  way  classified  informa- 
tion is  handled  by  Congress.  Perhaps  I 
come  to  this  task  with  a  little  diff a«nt 
orientation,  coming  out  of  the  <mly 
nonpartisan  legislature  in  the  country. 
Perhi«B  I  still  believe  that  the  civics 
book  discussion  about  foreign  policy  Is 
correct  that  we  should  at  least  aim  for 
bipartisanship  in  our  foreign  policy. 

Now.  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
Boland-Zablockl  bill  that  was  present- 
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•d  to  Ok  In  Metlon  Ml.  Um  doUv 
unounli  In  that  are  •■  phony  m  a 
thTM-doUsr  bOL  Fatthannore.  the  to- 
tally Inadaquata  ISO  mflUon  over  a  2- 
yaor  parted  createa  great  danger  for 
tha  mRoandlnc  nattana  of  Hoodaraa 
and  Ooata  Rloa  and  tt  oertalnly  idaoaa 
larger  fequtremepte  upon  thia  country 
In  tenna  of  our  own  military  peraon- 


the  Intelllgenoe  Committee  and  the 
Houae. 

II  we  cannot  reoetre  unbiaaed  tnf  or- 
matk».  where  are  we  going  to  get  It? 


I  think  It  la  very  counterproductive 
and  unfair  for  a  mwn^i^  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Oonmilttee  to  coaoe  up  here  and 
look  at  the  minority  aMe  of  the  alale 
and  aay.  "Your  ooveK  aid  programs 
are  eounterprodttettre  and  not  work- 

I  too  happen  to  think  that  covert  aid 
to  probably  counterproductive,  but 
thoae  aotlvltlaa  were  approved  about 
19  montha  ago  by  the  Intelligence 
Oonmlttee  of  which  he  la  a  member. 
Thoae  operatlooa  were  approved  •■ 
auggcated  by  the  IntaUlgenoe  Oommlt- 
taa. 

Now  the  queatlon  la.  What  should  re- 
place covert  operatlooa?  Well.  I  am 
svMieatIng  to  you  that  If  you  put  aside 
your  parUaanahlp.  you  have  already 
been  preeented  with  an  alternative 
that  tai  a  reaaonable  step,  and  it  is  the 
Idea  amendment 

D  1S40 

That  amendment  would  bring  re- 
sults. It  plaoea  verification  in  the 
hands  of  the  OAS  or  the  Preaident  of 
the  united  Statea. 

I  think  thoae  of  you  who  might  be 
ooooemed  about  the  latter  realtoe  that 
you  would  not  have  that  concern  as 
long  as  the  Organisation  of  American 
Statea  is  involved,  and  they  ought  to 
be.  The  OAS  ought  to  be  strength- 
ened. That  Is  one  of  its  purposes. 

Vertfleatfcm  Is  placed  in  that  respect. 

I  think  the  majority  of  the  Members 
In  this  body  are  willing  to  accept  a  sit- 
uation where  we  aay  to  Nicaragua  we 
are  no  longer  going  to  try  to  influence 
what  happens  inside  of  your  country. 
In  turn,  we  expect  the  same  kind  of  re- 
action from  you  and  we  expect  it  to  be 
demonBtrated.  We  expect  you  to  keep 
youraelf  out  of  Costa  Rica,  out  of  El 
Salvador,  and  out  of  all  the  countries 
of  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

That  Is  a  reaaonable  exjieetatlon. 
That  is  what  the  lUca  amendment 


I  think  we  ought  to  move  to  the 
Iflea  amendment.  We  should  quit 
trying  to  be  cute  about  It  and  come  up 
with  a  variety  of  reaaona  why  we  are 
not  voting  on  this  issue.  Now  is  the 
time  to  take  that  action.  That  country 
la  watching  to  aea  If  we  are  going  to 
approach  thla  In  some  kind  of  an  even- 
handed  faahkm  and  set-aside  partisan- 
ship. 

This  body  has  not  conducted  itself 
very  well:  It  has  been  far  too  partisan 
on  this  matter.  I  think  we  are  partlcu- 
laily  erfeipled  when  we  have  had  the 
kind  of  partisan  demonstration  from 


PASUAMBrTABT  UKIUISI 

Ifr.  BROOMFIKLD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  BROOMFIKLD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  wonder  if  you  could  take  a  moment 
to  outline  to  the  Members  the  proce- 
dure that  we  will  be  following  after 
the  termination  of  our  debate  in  this 
particular  segment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
Uke  to  advise  the  gentleman  from 
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Michigan  (Mr.  Bkoomtisld)  that  fol- 
lowing the  vote  on  the  Barnes  amend- 
ment, amendments  would  atill  be  in 
order  at  that  time,  that  is  perfecting 
amendments  to  the  Young  amend- 
ment. 

If  no  amendments  were  offered  at 
that  time,  the  sequence  would  then  be 
a  vote  next  on  the  Boland  amendment: 
then,  following  that,  a  vote  on  the 
Mica  substitute:  following  that,  a  vote 
on  the  Young  amendment  as  or  as  not 
amended. 

That  would  be  the  procedure  we 
would  follow. 

Mr.  COLiatfAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Does 
that  mean  one  would  be  precluded 
from  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
Mica  amendment  If  the  Boland 
amendment  does  not  pass? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  the  gentleman  that  would  not 
be  the  situation. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROOMFEELJ3.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Zbchau). 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  Uke  to  compliment  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Mica)  for  offering  his  amendment  in 
the  form  of  a  substitute.  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  htm.  not  only  for  me.  but 
for  many  others  in  this  body  because  I 
think  his  amendment  gets  many  of  us 
off  the  horns  of  a  difficult  dilemma. 

All  of  us  agree  there  is  a  problem  In 
Nicaragua.  Nicaragua's  support  for  the 
Insurgents  in  El  Salvador  is  destabilis- 
ing to  that  country.  The  question  Is: 
What  do  we  do  about  it? 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
troubled  by  our  covert  operations. 
Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  even 
more  troubled  by  the  proposed  $80 
million  overt  interdiction  program 
that  to  in  H.R.  2760. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  must  be  a  better  way.  Why  is  it 
that  we  always  pursue  military  solu- 


tions only?  Why  do  we  not  consider 
more  serlotisly  diplomatic  approachea? 

What  we  need  is  new  thinking.  We 
need  new  approachea  to  these  vexing 
problems.  What  we  need  is  a  new  plan, 
a  new  plan  that  Is  baaed  on  the  whole 
range  of  altematlvea.  That  is  precisely 
what  is  manda»,ed  by  the  Mica 
substitute. 

The  Mica  substitute  requires  the 
President  to  explore  a  whole  range  of 
altematlvea— bilateral  and  multilater- 
al negotiations,  the  involvement  of  the 
OAS  or  the  United  Nations,  and  what- 
ever might  t>e  effective  in  ceasing  the 
acUvitles  of  Nicaragua  in  the  destabOi- 
ntlon  of  El  Salvador. 

In  addition  to  Jnaistlng  on  a  new  ap- 
proach, the  Mica  amendment  also  de- 
fines the  criteria  for  success  our  ob- 
jectives. I  am  one  of  many  who  have 
been  frustrated  by  the  fact  that  we 
lack  clarity  in  our  objectives  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  for  our  actions  in 
Nicaragua.  Those  objectives  are  clear- 
ly defined  in  the  Mica  amendment. 
There  are  two. 

First,  we  are  seeking  a  cessation  of 
those  activities  by  Nicaragua  in  sup- 
ix)rt  of  the  insurgents  in  El  Salvador. 
Second,  we  want  Nicaragua  to  begin 
taking  steps  to  implement  those  com- 
mitments that  the  Sandinistas  made 
to  the  Organtaatlon  of  American 
States.  Those  are  the  two  objectives 
that  the  new  plan  would  be  designed 
to  achieve. 

Because  it  both  clarifies  our  objec- 
tives and  because  it  mandates  a  new 
plan  for  achieving  them.  I  strongly 
support  the  Mica  amendment. 

What  would  happen  If  the  Mica 
amendment  were  adopted? 

No.  1.  after  the  effective  date  that  is 
contained  in  the  confidential  appendix 
to  the  Intelligence  Committee  report, 
covert  aid  would  be  cut  off. 

In  the  interim,  the  President  would 
be  required  to  submit  a  new  plan 
based  on  the  whole  range  of  diplomat- 
ic as  well  as  military  alternatives.  That 
plan  would  be  implemented,  but  only 
until  such  time  as  success  is  achieved: 
that  is  when  criteria  are  met.  Under 
the  Mica  amendment,  whether  or  not 
the  criteria  are  met  would  be  judged 
by  the  Organisation  of  American 
States  or  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  approach  of  the 
Mica  amendment  is  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  in  addreaslng  this  problem.  It  sug- 
gests that  we  should  develop  a  new 
plan— a  plan  based  on  diplomacy  as 
well  as  military  solutions,  a  plan  which 
would  only  be  implemented  until  its 
objectives  are  achieved  in  the  judg- 
ment of  an  outside  organisation,  the 
Organisation  of  American  States. 

The  Mica  amendment  is  a  responsi- 
ble and  an  effective  reqmnse  to  a  very 
vexing  problem  that  we  have  in  Cen- 
tral America. 


I  urge  adoption  of  the  Mica  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  mlnutea  to  the  distinguished  g^tle- 
man  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  AixxAaii^). 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  have  listened  to  the  debate  yester- 
day and  today  on  the  Boland-Zablocki 
bill.  I  have  heard  Members  of  the 
party  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
defend  Mr.  Reagan's  war  in  Central 
America.  I  could  not  help  but  be  im- 
prrasrrl  by  the  percq^tlon  that  the 
ghoat  of  Somoaa  walks  very  heavily  in 
this  Chamber. 

For  50  years,  this  Nation  supported 
the  policy  in  Nicaragua  of  supporting 
a  corrupt  dictatorship  that  oppressed 
the  people  of  his  country.  Today  we 
are  paying  the  price  for  that  policy 
and  today  we  are  trying  to  repeat  a 
■h«n>r  policy  of  militarism  that  would 
impress  upon  a  people  the  will  of  the 
United  States. 

Last  weekend.  I  visited  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  Simon  Bolivar,  the  great 
liberator  of  Latin  America,  and  had  oc- 
casion to  talk  to  many  Latin  American 
leaders  at  this  celebration,  men  of 
peace,  and  I  asked  one  leader  in  par- 
ticular. Senator  Tejera-Parts,  who  is  a 
peace-loving  man.  what  is  your  recom- 
mendation of  the  best  action  of  the 
United  States  in  helping  to  bring 
about  peace  in  CenUtJ  America. 

HlB  response  was  as  follows:  "Please 
leave  us  alone.  Please  allow  the  Latin 
Americans  to  resolve  these  problems 
with  democratic,  bipartisan  political 
solutions.  Please  send  your  Navy  back 
to  the  Atlantic.  Please  let  Latins  re- 
solve their  own  problems." 

I  was  ashamed  of  our  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America  because  our  allies  in  Cen- 
tral America  are  being  united  against 
us.  Only  Honduras,  El  Salvador,  and 
our  friend.  Great  Britain,  support  this 
policy. 

The  Latin  Americans  are  placing  the 
United  States  in  the  same  category  as 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Venezuelan 
Congress  passed  a  resolution  while  I 
was  there  which  asked  the  Latin 
people  to  unite  to  rid  this  hemisphere 
of  all  traces  of  colonialism.  They  are 
talking  about  us  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
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What  good  it  would  do  us  in  this 
Congress  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  We  have  a  tend- 
ency to  be  Inward  In  this  country. 
People  in  the  East  look  to  Western 
Europe  and  to  the  Middle  E^ast.  the 
people  in  the  West  look  to  the  Orient, 
the  people  in  the  North  to  Canada  and 
those  of  us  from  the  South  look  to 
Latin  America  as  our  foreign  interests. 

Our  foreign  allies  in  Central  Amer- 
ica are  aUenatiwI  by  President  Rea- 


gan's policy  and  we  are  losing  our  tra- 
ditional role  of  leadership.  The  Conta- 
dora  countries  are  saying,  "We  cannot 
depend  upon  the  United  States  for 
leadership  for  peace.  We  have  to  seize 
the  Initiative  ourselves." 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Will  he  tell  me  when  and  where  the 
Contadora  group  said  what  he  Just 
said  they  said? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  They  said  It  over 
and  over  and  over  at  Cancun. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Where  do  I  find  that? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  will  present 
you  a  resolution.  I  will  make  it  part  of 
the  Rbcord.  I  will  make  a  part  of  this 
RacoRs  the  resolution  of  the  Congress 
of  Venesuela.  the  Bolivian  manifesto. 
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(Text  of  "declaration  of  Cancun  concemlns 

peace  In  Ontral  America".  July  18. 1983) 

In  view  of  the  worsened  confUcU  In  On- 
tral  America,  the  presldente  of  Colombia, 
Beliasrio  Retancur,  Mexico,  Miguel  de  la 
Madrid:  Panama.  Ricardo  de  la  bprieUa; 
and  Venesuela.  lAiia  Herrera  Caitipln*.  de- 
cided to  meet  In  Cancun.  Mexico,  today  July 
17, 1983. 

We  analyzed  the  critical  Central  American 
situation  and  agreed  on  our  deep  concern 
over  Its  quick  deterioration,  and  the  In- 
crease In  violence,  the  progressive  Increase 
in  tension,  the  border  Incidents,  and  the 
threat  of  a  war  oonfrmtation  that  might 
become  generalised.  To  this  we  must  add 
the  rash  arms  buildup  and  foreign  Interven- 
tion, to  comprise  a  dramatic  picture  that  af- 
fects the  poUtical  stabUity  of  the  region, 
which  does  not  allow  the  advance  and  con- 
solidation of  institutions  that  answer  to  the 
democratic  desire  for  liberty,  social  JusUce, 
and  economic  development. 

The  Ontral  American  conflicts  provide  to 
the  international  community  the  alternative 
of  decidedly  supporting  and  strengthening  a 
poUtical  agreement,  contributing  with  con- 
structive solutions,  or  passively  accepting 
the  worsening  of  factors  that  might  lead  to 
even  more  dangerous  armed  ocmfrontatlons. 

The  use  of  force  as  an  alternative  solution 
does  not  solve,  but  worsens  the  underlying 
tensions.  Central  American  peace  will  only 
become  a  reality  to  the  degree  that  the  fun- 
damental principles  for  coexistence  between 
nations  are  respected:  non-intervention, 
self-determination,  the  sovereign  equality  of 
States,  co<H}eratlon  for  social  and  economic 
development,  peaceful  solution  to  controver- 
siea,  as  well  as  free  and  authentic  expression 
of  the  people's  wUL 

The  creatl(m  of  favorable  conditions  for 
peace  in  the  region  depends  mainly  on  the 
attitude  and  genuine  willingness  to  establish 
a  dialogue  by  the  Ontral  American  coun- 
tries, who  have  the  foremost  responsibility 
and  greatest  effort  in  the  search  for  agree- 
ments that  avure  their  coexistence. 

In  this  sense,  it  is  necessary  that  the  polit- 
ical will  for  understanding,  already  states 
since  the  early  negotiations  by  the  Conta- 
dora group,  is  clearly  expressed  again  in  the 
prosecution  of  peace  efforts,  so  that  they 
may  become  specific  actions  and  pledges. 

It  ta  likewise  necessary  that  other  sUtes 
with  interests  and  links  in  the  region  con- 
tribute  with   their   political    Influence   to 


strengthen  the  means  for  an 

and   pledge   themsdves.   without 
tlons.  to  a  diplnmatir.  optkm  for  pea — 

The  efforts  by  the  Contadora  groop  have 
made  it  postfUe,  so  far,  to  start  a  dialogue 
with  the  participation  of  all  the  govem- 
menU  In  Ontral  America,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mechanism  for  eoDsultattoos,  and 
the  unanimous  definition  of  an  agenda  that 
Includes  the  most  relevant  aspects  of  regloD- 
alproUems. 

These  achievements,  even  though  stOl  tn- 
suffldent,  have  been  encouraged  by  support 
from  many  eountrles,  several  oiginlsitlnni. 
and  the  most  asanted  groups  at  interna- 
tional leveL  They  all  agree  that  the  Coota- 
dora  group's  efforts  have  hdped  moderate 
the  dangers  and  reduce  the  risks  of  a  gener- 
alised confrontation.  Their  actions  have  al- 
lowed the  identification  of  problems  and 
causes  of  an  scenario  that  today  Is  ex- 
pressed in  oonfllets  and  fear. 

Tills  generous  support  from  the  interna- 
tional community  pledges  us  to  persist  in 
our  endeavors  and  make  all  the  iteoeaaary 
efforts  for  a  cause  whose  noble  goals  more 
than  compensate  for  any  poasltde  mlsunder- 


Encouraged  by  the  broad  spirit  of  solidari- 
ty of  our  countries  with  the  brother  peoplea 
of  Central  America.  We  deem  it  necessary  to 
hastm  the  processes  that  interpret  the  win 
for  peace  Into  proposals  that,  only  devel- 
oped, may  efficiently  contribute  to  the  stdu- 
tloD  of  these  conflicts. 

In  this  concern,  we  have  agreed  on  the 
general  guidelines  of  a  program  that  will  be 
proposed  to  the  Central  American  countriea. 
which  represents  strict  compliance  with  the 
esamtial  principles  that  underlie  interna- 
tional relattons  and  comprises:  approval  of 
political  agreemenU  and  pledges  that  lead 
to  effective  control  of  the  rash  sms  buildup 
In  the  region;  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  ad- 
visors; the  creation  of  demUltariaed  aooes;  a 
ban  on  the  use  of  the  territory  of  any  state 
to  carry  out  political  and  military  destabOi- 
zation  actions  against  other  states;  the 
eradication  of  tiaffii^lng  and  transfo'  of 
weapcms;  and  a  ban  on  other  forms  of  ag- 
gieaaion  or  Interference  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  any  country  In  the  area. 

In  order  to  render  this  general  program 
effective,  we  need  to  reach  agieemento  es- 
tablishing political  commitmenU  aimed  at 
guaranteeing  regional  peace.  These  agree- 
ments could  cover 

The  commitment  to  put  an  end  to  all  ex- 
isting warlike  situations. 

The  commitment  for  a  t<H>-level  freeae  oo 
existing  offensive  weapons. 

The  commitment  for  a  start  on  talks  on 
agreementa  to  control  and  reduce  the 
present  Inventory  of  armament,  with  ade- 
quate supervisory  mechanisms. 

The  commitment  to  prohibit  the  existence 
of  foreign  military  Installations  in  their  ter- 
ritories. 

The  commitment  to  give  previous  notice 
of  troop  movements  near  the  border,  when- 
ever these  contingents  are  in  excess  of  the 
number  stated  in  the  sgreement. 

The  commitment  to  carry  out.  as  needed. 
Joint  border  patrols  or  International  super- 
vision of  borders,  by  observers  chosen  by 
common  agreement  by  the  interested  par- 
ties. 

The  commitment  to  form  Joint  security 
commissions  In  order  to  prevent,  and  If  nec- 
essary to  settle  border  incidents. 

The  coeomltment  to  establish  internal 
control  mechanisms  to  prevent  the  supply- 
ing of  arms  from  the  territory  of  any  coun- 
try in  the  area  to  another  country. 
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Oata±  cancan.  Masico.  IT  July  IMl. 


ofV( 

Mr.  HTDK.  The  CooUdon  troup. 
tlto  niitlniiiin  ggfci 

Mr.  BIlCX>MFnCLD.  Mr.  ChAirman. 
I  yield  S  mlnutee  to  the  dlstincuiahed 
fentteman  from  Wleconaln  (Mr. 
Roth). 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
f or  yleldlnc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  many 
anaPrg***  here  In  the  last  oouple  of 
dayi  In  thla  debate  about  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  have  you.  If  you  are 
really  coooemed  about  that  point, 
have  you  join  me  in  oppoelnc  the 
Boland  and  2ablock1  amendment  I 
think  adoption  of  this  amendment  un- 
amended would  lead  to  another  Viet- 
nam. If  we  elect  to  accept  covert  aid 
rather  than  overt  aid  we  are  goinc  to 
be  aetttng  countriea  like  Hooduraa  and 
CoeU  Rica,  acalnat  Nlcaracua.  CoeU 
Rica  hag  no  armed  force  right  now. 
Hooduraa  does  not  have  a  force  that 
can  stand  up  to  Nicaragua's  75.000 
troops.  But  what  coooems  me  even 
more  is  that  even  If  the  Boland-Za- 
blockl  amendment  were  followed,  that 
if  we  go  the  overt  route  that  we 
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are,   poaslbily   going   to   involve  U.S. 

troops. 

We  do  not  have  any  fighting  UJB. 
troops  in  Central  America  now.  How- 
ever, if  we  switch  to  covert  aid  then 
UB.  troops  would  likely  be  involved. 
To  quote  the  committee: 

The  oommlttee  ezpecU  that  much  of  the 
— «-*-~~  parUeularly  training,  tarhnlral 
^nT*-**~—  or  advloe  provkled  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  aectlon.  could  Involve  the  uae 
of  VA.  military  peraonneL 

And  it  goes  on  to  say  that  with 
regard  to  restrictions  to  the  number  of 
X3B,  military  advisors,  that  this  re- 
striction would  have  to  be  considered 
and  the  efficacy  of  this  program,  ss 
set  forth  in  Boland-Zablocki.  would 
not  be  viable  if  we  did  not  aUow  UJ3. 
troops  to  be  involved.  AoonUngly.  any 
such  restrictloo  should  be  reviewed  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
with  this  in  mind.  Now  U  this  the 
route  we  want  to  take?  Do  we  want  to 
go  the  route  of  another  Vietnam?  I  do 
not  think  so.  That  is  why  I  think  the 
President  is  right  In  this  particular 
program.  There  are  many  analogies  to 
a  Vietnam  if  we  chose  the  Boland-Za- 
blockl  alternative.  But  if  we  side  with 
continued  covert  aid.  Le.  the  alterna- 
tive that  we  have  today  I  think  we  can 
eliminate  that  possibility. 

So.  for  that  particular  reason  I  think 
It  is  important  that  we  oppose  the 
Boland-Zablocki  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  BAuns). 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
colleagues  in  the  committee.  This  past 
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the  President  of  the  United 
States  sent  a  letter  to  the  Presldento 
of  the  four  so-called  Contadora  coun- 
tries. Panama.  Colombia.  Mexico,  and 
Veneauela.  It  Is  an  excellent  letter,  a 
very  positive  letter,  a  positive  initiative 
by  President  Reagan. 

I  would  like  to  read  Jtist  a  oouple  of 
sentences  from  the  President's  letter 
which  are  extremely  relevant  to  the 
dlseusslao  we  are  engaged  in  this 
afternoon. 

President  Reagan  said  to  his  fellow 
Presidents  in  the  hemlsirtiere: 

There  muat  lie  reapeet  for  ttae  principle  of 
nonlntervantlan.  Including  a  ban  on  support 
for  Bubverstve  eleoMnta  tbat  seek  to  deatabl- 
Uae  ottaer  countriea. 

That  is  a  quote,  not  from  Mr. 
BoLAin,  the  chairman  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Oommlttee  who  has  brought 
such  a  ban  bef<»«  the  Houae  today, 
but  a  quote  fnxn  President  Reagan. 
President  Reagan  goes  on  to  say  in  his 
letter 

Ttae  Ctasrter  of  ttae  Organisation  of  Amer- 
ican Stataa  makea  clear  that  It  sbould  be 
the  purpoae  of  the  OA8  to  either  prevent 
unJtHt  aeU  committed  by  one  state  agalnat 
another  or  to  prortde  for  common  action  on 
the  part  of  iimirKf  f  In  the  event  of  difficul- 
ties. 

President  Reagan  said: 

I  believe  the  OAS.  aa  thla  hemisphere's  re- 
gional forum,  la  ttae  appropriate  mechankm 
to  make  sure  that  thoae  who  make  commit- 
ments comply  with  ttaam. 

President  Reagan  did  not  say  in  his 
letter  to  the  four  Prealdenta  that  the 
appropriate  mechanism  is  for  one 
country  to  invade  another  In  order  to 
get  them  to  keep  their  commitments. 
He  said  the  appropriate  mechanism  is 
to  go  to  the  Organisation  of  American 
Stotes.  That  is  not  what  the  United 
States  has  done;  as  everybody  in  this 
room  knows,  as  everybody  in  the  world 
knows,  what  the  United  States  decided 
to  do  was  to  unilaterally  hire  10,000, 
12,000  maybe  in  the  future  20.000, 
50,000.  we  do  not  know  how  many 
people,  to  invade  Nicaragua,  not  to  use 
the  OAS  ss  he  said. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  address  those 
who  have  some  self-doubt  about  this 
policy.  I  know  there  are  some  commit- 
ted solidly  on  both  sides,  but  those 
wondering  what  we  should  do,  what  is 
the  right  thing  to  do,  I  ask  you  to  act 
on  the  side  of  restraint. 

We  are  financing  a  war.  There  are 
10,000.  12.000  guerrillas  oigaged  in 
fighting  right  now  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  in  Nicaragua. 

It  is  a  war.  If  you  have  any  doubt  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  is  the  right 
policy,  set  on  the  side  of  restraint, 
show  some  caution,  and  you  will  not 
be  acUng  just  because  a  lot  of  left- 
leaning  Uberals  have  said  this  is  the 
way  to  do  It.  you  wHl  be  getting  sui>- 
port  In  your  view  of  restraint  and  cau- 
tion from  some  of  the  most  responsi- 
ble former  leaders  of  our  Nation.  I 
urge  you  to  take  a  look  at  the  state- 
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at  put  out  by  former  Secretary  of 
DefenM  Robert  McNamara.  three 
former  Secretaries  of  State.  Secretary 
Muskle.  Secretary  Rusk.  Secretary 
Vance,  and  f  ocmier  Special  Assistant  to 
the  nwklent  of  the  TTnlted  States  for 
Nattooal  Security  Affairs,  MoOeorge 
Bundy,  who  urged  the  passage  of  the 
Boland-Zabloekl  amendment  and  the 
amendments  we  have  before  us  this 

aftetiMMii. 

Mr.  BROOMFIKU).  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yMd  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  SxmAnoii). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Mica 
amendment  and  I  also  rise  in  strong 
opposition  to  the  Solais-Boland  substi- 
tute. 

The  Mica  amendmoit  is  a  realistic 
amendment.  U  the  NIcaraguans.  as  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Fownxa) 
has  indicated,  are  really  interested  in 
negotlatkms,  are  really  Interested  In 
■topping  their  intervention  in  El  Sal- 
vador, the  Mica  amendment  certainly 
wfll  give  them  an  opportunity  to  prove 
it:  not  just  by  words  but  by  action. 
And  if  they  desist,  we,  too.  will  desist. 

But  the  Solan-Boland-Fowler 
amendment  is  jxist  a  legalistic  gimmick 
without  any  appreciation  of  what  goes 
(m  in  a  real  military  situation. 

We  are  asked  to  be  the  first  ones  to 
exercise  unilateral  restraint.  Well,  we 
fif<<  unilateral  restraint  in  the  Carter 
administration  when  we  gave  up  the 
B-1,  when  we  gave  up  the  neutron 
bomb.  But  it  did  not  stop  that  relent- 
less military  buildup  by  the  Soviet 
UnlOD.  Unilateral  restraint,  with  an 
endless  series  of  bombing  hslts  did  not 
produce  any  results  for  us  in  Vietnam. 
Instead  it  increased  the  losses  of  our 
men  because  of  that  off-and-on  proce- 
dure. 

It  was  George  Santayana  who  said 
thoae  who  are  unable  to  profit  from 
the  '«t«**^—  of  the  past,  are  going  to 
be  condemned  to  repeat  them. 

I  do  hope  we  will  not  rejieat  thoae 
w^tmtM^mm  now  in  dealing  with  the 
Soviet  and  the  Cuban  threat  that  we 
are  facing  in  the  Caribbean.  And  let  us 
make  no  mlttsK^  about  who  started 
thla  illegal  aggresskm  In  the  first 
place.  It  was  not  the  United  States;  it 
was  the  SovleU  and  their  surrogates  in 
the  Caribbean:  Cuba  and  Nicaragua. 

a  1400 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  crhalrman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from  New 
York  (Mr.  McHuob). 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
judging  the  pending  amendments  and 
any  other  amendments  that  may  bt 
offered  later,  I  think  it  is  terribly  Im- 
ptHtant  to  keep  in  mind  the  fimda- 
mental  questkm  before  this  House. 

The  fundamental  question  is  wheth- 
er the  House  of  Representatives  is  pre- 
pared to  terminate  an  activity  which  is 
illegal  under  U.S.  law  ot,  in  the  alter- 
native, whether  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives is  prepared  to  condone  an 
activity  which  is  IDegal  under  U.8.  law. 

We  can  stipulate  in  this  argument  to 
a  number  of  facts.  First,  Uiat  in  De- 
cember of  last  year  we  enacted  a  law, 
the  Boland  amendment,  which  pre- 
cludes the  use  of  U.S.  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua. 

Second,  we  can  stipulate  that  UJB. 
funds  are  now  being  used  to  support 
counterrevolutionary  activities  in 
Nicaragua. 

The  administration  and  some  others 
in  the  House  have  argued  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  counterrevolutlonarieB 
sre  not  for  the  purpose  of  ^>verthrow- 
Ing  the  Govenunent,  but  rather  for 
the  purpose  of  interdicting  arms  going 
into  El  Salvador  or  pertiaps  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  some  pressure  on 
the  Nlearaguan  Government.  On  this 
basis,  they  then  conclude  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  doing  nothing  illegaL 

The  facts  are  clearly  to  the  contrary. 
The  facts  establish  that  the  purpose 
of  the  oounterrevoluti<mary  activities 
iB  to  overthrow  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment. The  coimterrevolutionaries  say 
so  themselves  and  oommonsense  dic- 
tates the  same  conclusion.  For  the 
most  part  the  counterrevolutionaries 
are  former  Somosistas;  some  sre  Mls- 
kito  Indians.  Their  grievance  is  against 
the  Sandinista  government.  They  are 
not  risking  their  lives  to  stop  a  flow  of 
arms  into  El  Salvador  or  to  put  a  bit  of 
pressure  on  the  Sanrtlntstas.  They  are 
risking  their  lives,  as  they  themselves 
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admit,  to  secure  a  f  undammtal  change 
in  Nicaragua,  to  aecure  political  power. 

Accordingly,  Vi.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  if  we  are  serious  about  the  rule  of 
law,  if  we  are  concerned  that  this  ad- 
ministration act  within  the  law,  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  vote  for  the 
resolution  before  us  snd  to  reject  any 
amendments  which  would  condone  the 
illegal  activity  which  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  now  engaged  in. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Boland  and  the  Barnes  smendments 
both  of  which  would  sUv  the  illegal 
activity.  "The  Mica  amendment  and  the 
Young  amendment  should  be  rejected 
on  the  ground  that  they  would  permit 
the  illegal  activity  to  continue. 

Mr.  BROOMFEELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ariaona  (Mr.  Rinio). 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  be- 
cause I  am  distrened  by  what  I  think 
is  a  wrong  picture  or  message  being 
conveyed  to  our  fellow  dtlaens. 

I  have  heard  words  that  add  up  to 
the  theme  that  a  powerful  United 
States  of  America  is  attaining  a  de- 
fenseless Nicaragua,  in  fact,  waging 
war  against  Nicaragua,  and  that  is  a 
wrong  impression.  It  is  not  true. 

The  other  wrong  impression  con- 
veyed by  those  words  is  that  we  as 


Americans  are  — hmwH  that  the 
United  States  of  America  Is  powerful, 
that  perhaps  we  might  wish  to  see  It 
reduced  to  impotence  so  that  we  could 
experience  the  misery  of  slavery  under 
the  Soviet  Unlim  from  Moscow 
throuiAi  Havana  Cuba  throu^  Mana- 
gua Nicaragua.  Amolca  doesnt  want 
this. 

The  other  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make  is  that  the  Contadora  group  is 
bctog  mentkioed  frequently  here  and  I 
wfll  teU  my  colleagues  that  the  dtt- 
aens  of  El  Salvador  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  do  not  wish 
for  the  Contadora  group's  decisions  to 
be  imposed  upon  them,  a  decision  for 
unilaterial  withdrawal  of  U.S.  aid  from 
Honduras  snd  El  Salvador.  A  decision 
which  would  permit  that  we  can  give 
them  sympathy,  but  no  aid.  El  Satvar 
dor  and  Honduras  do  need  our  sid.  Not 
troops,  not  mm  and  arms,  but  aid.  Aid 
that  they  survive.  Aid  that  we  survive. 
Aid  that  America  may  survive. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wkiss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  C3ialrman,  if 
Ronald  Reagan  is  listening  I  would 
em>ect  that  he  would  turn  to  his  staff 
snd  say,  "That  P^'""*  amendment 
sounds  ivetty  good  to  me." 

And  I  am  surprised  that  Members  on 
the  minority  side  of  the  slsle  have  not 
caught  the  drift  of  the  Boland  amend- 
ment What  in  essence  Boland.  as  ex- 
plained by  my  dear  Maui  from  New 
Yoi^  does  is  to  go  against,  to  under- 
cut, the  original  Zahlocki-Bdland 
amendmmt  which  said  that  covert  ao- 
thrlties  are  illegal:  instead  It  says  that 
covert  activities  wiU  be  illegal  for  SO 
days.  But  if  Ronald  Reagan  onnes 
along  and  gives  us  a  r^Dort  wiiich 
spells  out  why  covert  aid  ou^t  to  be 
continued  and  If  the  two  Houses, 
which  in  that  kind  of  situati<m  would 
be  expected  to  go  along  with  him,  then 
all  of  a  suddm  this  fflegal  covert 
acUon  which  we  say,  in  Bdland-Za- 
blodd  Itself  in  the  absence  of  a  state 
of  declared  war  is  In  fact  in  vidlatian 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  Cliarter  of  the  OAS,  the  Rio 
Treaty,  it  becomes  transformed  into 
something  legaL 

I  would  hope  that  we  wotild  not  be 
adopting  another  Gulf  of  Tonkin  eeo- 
luti<m.  I  urge  that  we  vote  down  the 
Boland-Solars  amendment,  that  we 
vote  down  the  Mica  amendment,  that 
we  adopt  the  Barnes  smendment  and 
adopt  Boland-Zablocki  as  it  came  out 
of  the  Intelllgenoe  and  Foreign  Affairs 
Committees. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that 
many  of  us  who  voted  for  Boland-Za- 
blocki in  the  form  in  whl^  it  came 
out  of  committee  would  not  have 
voted  for  it  if  it  inowporated  Boland- 
Solara  as  it  wfll  if  this  is  adopted. 

I  think  that  this  li  indeed  ahisUvi- 
cal  time.  The  then  Membns  of  Oon- 
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. I  whan  they  voted  for  tbe  Oulf  of 

TDOkln  lanlutkm  had  no  Mm  of  the 
rapMoiMtaH  of  what  they  were  dolnc. 
Wo  havo  no  litaa  «lth«r.  hot  I  am  f  oro- 
wandnc  the  ICenben  that  In  fact  we 
are  aendtaic  a  iiiiMge  that  oovert 
aethm  la  OK  lo  knc  aa  Ronald  Beaon 
and  the  Oongreai  ny  It  to  OK.  I  think 
tt  would  be  a  terrtMe  mlitake 

Mr.  BROOMFIKID.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yWd  a  mfnutea  to  the  gentlonan 
from  WMitawton  (Mr.  Ciumua). 

Mr.  CBAXOIMR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
htatorle  aeoret  debate  on  the  queation 
of  eovoft  aid  to  rebda  in  Nlcaracua 
last  week,  ralaed  a  number  of  quea- 
tiaiw  in  my  mind  about  our  policy  In 

One  queaHon  waa.  do  we  have  a  rl^t 
to  taiterf  ere  In  the  internal  affalra  of 
another  country?  Are  we  guilty  of 
doinc  In  Nlearacna  what  we  aoeuae  the 
Nioarafluana,  the  Cubana.  and  the  So- 
vleta  of  dotnc  in  D  Salvadort 

Ami  then  I  had  to  aak  myaelf .  after  I 
had  heard  that  debate,  what  la  the 
aim  of  our  current  policy?  What  Is  it 
we  are  trying  to  aooompllah?  Are  we 
trying  to  interdict  the  flow  of  arms 
into  El  Salvador?  Are  we  trying  to 
overthrow  the  government  in  Mana^ 
gua? 

If  thoee  are  indeed  our  alms.  It 
became  dear  In  that  debate  that  nei- 
ther is  succeeding.  And  If  we  were,  in 
fact,  suoeeasful  in  overthrowing  the 
NIcaiaguan  Government,  I  became 
convinoed  that  we  would  not  bring 
peace  to  the  reslon,  and  In  fact  what 
we  are  doing  may  well  be  creating 
more,  rather  than  leas,  popular  sup- 
port for  the  Sandinistas. 

But  it  is  not  Just  that  simple.  It  is 
not  lust  our  p<dicy  that  is  at  play  here. 
We  know  that  the  Sandinistas  In  Nica- 
ragua are  creating  a  haven  for  the 
guerrillas  operating  in  El  Salvador.  We 
know  that  It  is  a  conduit  for  Cuban 
and  Soviet  support  for  the  revolution 
that  is  going  on  there.  For  that 
reason,  it  Is  clearly  too  extreme  to  cut 
off  the  aid  as  would  be  the  case  with 
the  Boland-Zablocki  amendment. 

I  stand  here  today  to  support  the 
Mica  amendment,  as  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Zbcbau)  described  It 
earlier,  as  a  mldground.  an  acceptable 
way  to  find  our  way  to  a  new  policy, 
one  that  will  answer  the  kinds  of  ques- 
tions that  I  have  raised  here  satisfac- 
torily. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pursue  a 
middle  course.  Do  not  put  blinders  on 
to  the  reality  of  Nlcaraguan,  Cuban, 
and  Soviet  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Central  American  countries. 
At  the  same  time,  let  us  not  kid  our- 
sdves  that  VJB.  armed  surrogates  will 
ever  bring  about  peace  in  that  trou- 
bled region.  Let  us  provide  the  Nicara- 
guans  an  incentive  to  act  and  act  now 
for  peace  In  Central  America. 


Mr.  BOLAMD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
S  mintttea  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Soukis). 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  eoocentrate  on  the  dlf- 
ferenoe  between  the  Mka  subatttute 

The  fundamental  difference  Is  that 
under  the  Mica  substitute  our  parar 
military  operatioaa  against  Nicaragua 
would  continue  unlesa  and  untfl  the 
Nlcaraguans  cease  their  efforts  to  de- 
rt^iKiui>  El  Salvador  or  other  ooun- 
trlea  in  Central  America. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Boland 
•mendment  to  the  Mica  substitute, 
however,  the  original  prohibitions  con- 
tained in  the  Zablocki-Boland  legisla- 
tion would  remain  intact.  Our  para- 
military operations  against  Nicaragua 
would  be  termtamted  and  they  could 
only  be  resumed  if  the  President  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  the  Congress  that 
the  Nlcaraguans  were  continuing  their 
efforts  to  destabilise  the  region  and  If 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
adopted  a  joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  resumption  of  that  paramili- 
tary assistance  to  groups  acting 
•gainst  Nicaragua. 

D  1410 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wnaa)  that  the  very  last 
thing  the  Boland  amendment  to  the 
Mica  substitute  is.  is  another  Oulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  If  the  Boland 
amendment  Is  adopted,  our  paramili- 
tary assistance  against  Nicaragua  is 
terminated.  Of  course,  if  the  Congress 
subsequently  adopted  a  joint  resolu- 
tion approving  the  resumption  of 
paramilitary  assistance,  it  would  be  re- 
simied.  But  the  answer  to  that  Is,  even 
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without  the  Boland  amendment  to  the 
Mica  substitute.  If  the  Boland-Za- 
blockl  bill,  as  originally  reported  out 
of  committee,  was  adopted  and  we 
flatly  terminated  our  paramilitary  op- 
erations against  Nicaragua,  the  Con- 
gress would  be  free  the  very  next  day 
to  adopt  legislation  providing  for  a  re- 
sumption of  aid. 

So  this  is  no  Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. This  is  a  way  to  bring  to  an  end 
our  operations  against  Nicaragua  but 
to  give  the  Congress  the  right  to 
decide  what  to  do  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  S  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Yomro). 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, thoee  of  us  in  the  House  today 
are  going  to  make  a  very  major  deci- 
sion and  one  that.  If  it  goes  through 
the  entire  legislative  process  and  be- 
comes a  part  of  our  law,  is  going  to  be 
with  us  and  with  our  friends  in  On- 
tral  America  for  a  long,  long  time. 

If  the  Castro-Sandinista  movement 
that  is  underway  in  Central  America  is 
allowed  to  continue,  and  if  Central 
America  comes  under  this  Castro-San- 


dinista jurisdiction,  influence  and  con- 
trol, we  have  aerlous  proUema,  and 
yean  from  now  we  are  going  to  be  sit- 
ting around  wishing  that  we  had  done 
something  different  Much  as  we  do 
today,  wishiiw  we  had  done  aomething 
different  when  Fidel  Castro  was  just  a 
blip  on  the  TV  screen  many  years  ago. 

The  Sandinistas  In  connection  with 
their  Castro  friends  are  Marxists,  they 
are  Leninists,  they  are  Communists. 
And  this  is  their  revolution.  And  make 
no  mistake  about  it.  In  fact,  they  have 
said  that  to  some  of  us  very  personal- 
ly, that  that  is  the  type  of  revolution 
they  have  and  that  It  goes  beyond  any 
borders.  It  is  not  limited  to  their  own 
country. 

They  have  direct  association  with 
the  PLO.  they  are  receiving  consider- 
a>)le  support  from  Libya,  they  have 
supported  terrorist-type  raids  into 
friendly  Honduras,  their  neighbor.  We 
know  exactly  what  they  are  doing  In 
El  Salvador  In  supporting  that  insur- 
gency. The  headquarters,  the  com- 
mand and  control  headquarters  for 
the  Salvadoran  insurgency,  make  no 
mistake  about  it.  It  in  Nicaragua.  The 
Sandinifft^*  know  about  it  and  they 
know  where  It  is. 

The  Sandinistas  have  practiced  a 
policy  of  near  genocide  to  the  Mlskito 
Indians,  who  are  Nicanguans.  Their 
treatment  of  the  Jewish  commimity 
cannot  be  excused.  Thoee  few  Jews 
who  were  able  to  stay  in  Nicaragua 
have  been  expelled.  Others  who  were 
expelled  have  had  their  property  con- 
fiscated. They  have  been  thrown  out 
of  the  country  with  nothing. 

Bflany  of  the  original  Sandlnista 
leaders  who  were  involved  in  the  origi- 
nal revolution  are  no  longer  part  of 
the  junta.  They  have  either  left  or 
they  have  been  thrown  out  by  the 
Marxist  group  of  the  junta.  In  fact, 
many  of  those  original  Sandlnista 
leaders  are  now  the  leaders  of  the  ac- 
tivity against  the  Sandinistas  in  Nica- 
ragua because  they  reneged  on  the 
promises  of  freedom,  of  free  elections, 
of  free  speech,  of  free  press,  of  free  re- 
ligion, and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

H.R.  2760  allows  the  Sandinistas  to 
roam  freely  because  it  stops  any  covert 
activity  that  we  might  be  Involved 
with  in  Nicaragua. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Yoimo)  and 
the  substitute  to  that  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Mica)  are  good  amendments,  and 
I  strongly  support  either  or  both,  be- 
cause they  make  us  all  play  by  the 
same  rules.  They  suggest  that  what- 
ever rules  are  going  to  apply  to  us  by 
this  Congress  should  also  apply  to  the 
Sandlnista.  And  what  is  wrong  with  all 
of  the  players  playing  by  the  same 
rules? 

The  amendment  offered  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Biuuras),  takes  the  heart  out  of 


the  Young  amendment.  It  no  longer 
makea  It  a  mutual  rule.  What  it  doea, 
in  very  nice  language,  it  says  that  the 
Sandinistaa  oug^t  to  be  good,  but  It 
doea  nothing  to  make  them  be  good.  It 
doea  n4>^*«<"g  to  support  any  effort  or 
any  of  our  friends  in  the  region  to 
help  convince  the  Sandinistas  that  we 
might  to  talk  about  our  problems  and 
we  ought  to  solve  them. 

My  trleods,  we  are  going  to  make 
that  major  decision  today,  and  I  really 
thiwk  If  you  search  your  heart  and  if 
you  search  your  soul  and  if  you  search 
your  oonsdenoe,  you  are  going  to  find 
it  difficult  to  vote  for  the  Barnes 
amendment  to  gut  the  Young  amend- 
ment. I  think  you  can  consdentioiisly 
vote  for  the  Mica  substitute  or  you  can 
conscientiously  vote  for  the  original 
Young  amendment  because  all  it  does 
is  establish  fair  iday.  establish  that  we 
are  going  to  abide  by  the  same  rules. 
And  I  see  nothhig  wrong  with  that.  I 
do  not  want  a  communistic  or  a  Marx- 
ist or  a  Leninist  Central  America 
under  the  control  of  Fidel  C^astro 
today  and  turned  over  to  Ortega  or 
Ramirez,  or  someone  like  that,  tomor- 
row when  Castro  eventually  fades 
away  from  the  picture. 

Mr.  PRTTCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PRTTCHARD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  who  has  some  serious 
problems  about  the  covert  approach  in 
Central  America.  I  have  looked  care- 
fully at  the  different  amendments 
that  have  been  brought  up,  and  I  do 
not  dispute  the  meaning  or  the  effort 
of  the  Boland-Solan  approach  on  this, 
attonpting  to  get  some  kind  of  middle 
ground  here,  but  I  j\ist  do  not  think  it 
is  praeticaL  I  think  the  Mica  approach 
does  give  us  middle  ground  and  is  ef- 
fective, and  I  hope  we  follow  It 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah-  will 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  BoLAiiD)  has  10  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomtikld)  has  7  min- 
utes remahilng. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
SO  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Mica). 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  would 
just  like  to  conclude  with  my  30  sec- 
onds by  saying  that  I  would  like  to  see 
the  Barnes  amendment  defeated,  the 
Solais-Boland  amendment  defeated, 
the  Mica  ammdment  approved,  and 
the  Wright  amendment  after  that  ap- 
mtjved.  I  recognise  none  of  these 
people  suitport  my  amendment  But 
that  is  what  this  author  of  this  legisla- 
tlOD  would  like  to  see  done.  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  support  on  the  Mica 

amendment    

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  S  minutes  to  the  distinguished 


gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gnra- 
aicB). 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  sinoe  we  are  going  to 
be  voting  first  on  the  Barnes  amend- 
ment I  think  It  useful  to  focus  m  the 
Barnes  amendment  because  the 
Barnes  amendment  really  poses  the 
fundamental  question  of  UJS.  foreign 
policy  hi  the  1980's.  It  poses  that  ques- 
tion squandy  between  radicals  who 
favor  unilateral  disarmament  and  the 
rest  of  us. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  rhetoric  but 
let  us  look  at  the  words,  the  precise 
words,  of  this  amendment.  It  says  that 
we  would  substitute  a  negotiated 
agreement  involving  Nicaragua  where 
they  had  to  agree  to  quit  tryhig  to 
fight  and  destroy  their  neighbors,  it 
would  substitute  for  it  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  should  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment 

Now,  let  me  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  Mr.  Pkitchabs) 
was  exactly  right  In  focusing  on  practi- 
cality. If  we  are  serious  about  bringing 
peace  to  Central  America,  If  we  are  se- 
rious about  stopping  the  Soviet  KGB, 
the  Cuban  Communists  and  their  Nlc- 
araguan allies  from  subverting  a 
neighbor,  then  we  have  to  stop  this 
effort  In  the  Barnes  amendment  for 
preemptive  self-disarmament  by  the 
United  States.  We  have  to  stop  this 
effort  in  the  Barnes  amendment  for 
self-imposed  impotence  which  would 
strip  our  diplomats  of  any  effect. 

Can  you  Imagine  negotiating  and 
saying,  "By  the  way,  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  you  should  quit  doing 
what  9.000  Soviet  advisors  are  encour- 
aging"? 

Imagine  that  today,  tonight  In  Cas- 
tro's C^iba,  in  Nicaragua,  in  Moscow, 
that  the  people  who  have  planned  the 
guerrilla  war  in  El  Salvador  sit  and 
watch  C-span  and  they  watch  today's 
results.  If  those  Cuban  Communists 
and  Soviet  advisors  see  this  Congress 
tie  up  the  United  States  in  impotence. 
If  they  see  us  unilaterally  disarm— and 
the  Barnes  amendment  is  in  effect  a 
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vote  to  unilaterally  disarm— then  they 
will  say  to  the  Nlcaraguan  dictator- 
ship, "Go  full-steam  ahead,  the  United 
SUtes  is  hapless,  the  Congress  has 
cmce  again  gutted  the  American  Na- 
tion's ability  to  do  anything." 
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But  if  we  vote  "no"  on  Barnes,  if  we 
defeat  Barnes,  then  we  send  a  signal 
to  every  Communist  agent,  we  send  a 
signal  to  every  Nlcaraguan  dictator. 
We  say  clearly,  "You  have  to  negoti- 
ate. You  have  to  come  to  the  table. 
You  have  to  deal  with  the  American 
Nation,  which  is  capable  of  moving  de- 
cisively, and  which  is  capable  of  pro- 
tecting its  friends  and  neighbors." 


Ftanklin  Delano  Roosevelt  created 
the  Good  Neighbor  Policy.  He  did  not 
say,  "Why  do  we  not  send  a  message  to 
AdoU>h  Hitler  and  teU  him  tt  is  the 
sense  of  Congress."  We  did  not  say. 
"Let  us  react  to  Pearl  Harbor  by  send- 
ing a  note  sajring  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress." 

This  is  a  dear,  dedslve  step  on  the 
radical  part  of  this  Ccmgreas  to  say, 
"Let  us  unUateraUy  disarm." 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yidd 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  tram 
Michigan  (Mr.  Bomoa). 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  I  thank 
the  genUeman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  central  question 
that  we  face  here  today  is  whether  or 
not  this  coimtry  is  a  country  of  laws  or 
is  not  a  country  of  laws. 

Since  coming  into  office,  from  the 
very  early  days,  this  administration 
has  failed  to  adhere  to  international 
obligations  and  to  domestic  statutes.  I 
refer  specifically  to  the  early  days  of 
the  admlnlsti«tion  when  they  blindly 
turned  their  heads  to  the  activities 
that  were  gohig  on  in  camps  in  Florida 
and  California,  camps  that  were  sup- 
porting the  revolutions  that  we  are 
now  having  to  debate  on  this  floor. 

I  testified  before  Mr.  Baani'  com- 
mittee ear^  In  1981,  after  havtaig  vis- 
ited these  areas,  and  it  was  clear  to  me 
tiien  and  It  is  clear  to  me  now  that 
this  administration  failed  to  take  into 
account  the  laws  of  this  country  pro- 
hibiting any  support  for  expeditions 
against  foreign  nations,  a  dear  viola- 
tion of  U.S.  law.  prohibiting  oonspta«p 
cy  to  Injure  the  property  of  a  foreign 
nation,  prohibiting  the  export  of  war 
materials  and.  of  course,  violating  our 
own  Neutrality  Act  which  is  dearly  as 
old  as  the  Nation  Itself. 

That  was  the  first  phase.  The  second 
phase  was  in  this  Congress  during  the 
last  lame  duck  session  when  we  unani- 
mously adopted  In  this  body  the 
Boland  amendment 

Now  we  are  at  a  third  stage,  whether 
we  will  continue  to  ignore  the  laws  of 
this  country  and  the  hitemational 
laws  under  which  we  have  hopefully 
and  will  hopefully  operate  under  in 
the  coming  years. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  Boland 
amendment  I  urge  you  to  reject  thoae 
amendments  which  seek  to  move  us 
away  from  law. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  inquire  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Intelligence  Conunlttee  how  many 
speakers  he  has  1^?  We  have  Just 
one. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  We  have  one  speaker 

left  

Mr.  BR<X>MFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gmtionan  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Htbb). 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wHl 
the  gentleman  ^dt 
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Ifr.  HUMTKR.  I  thank  the  i«ntl»- 
umi  fw  f  lnhllm 

Mr.  CSialnBan.  I  would  like  to  atrnply 
My  that  aavaral  eoUaatuM  have 
•rtnad  to  ttao  off Mt  thiU  aonehow  the 
IT*  foliic  to  ilnln  tbo 
I  think  It  Is  Important 
for  «■  to  raaUM  that  the  Oontadora 
graup  ti  aoarod  etlff  at  thla  point. 
Ttaay  ar«  loliw  to  bo  able  to  eof  oiue 
BO  i—liatnl  ca  the  part  of  the  radical 
leaden  of  Mlearactta.  Tbey  are  In  ee- 
anUally  the  ame  poattkm  that  Saudi 
to  in  In  the  Middle  Kait  Saudi 
li  not  fotac  to  leetiBln  the 
PLO  beeanae  they  are  Inttmldated  by 
the  FLO.  niat  le  why  they  pay  them 
,  That  la  why  they  pay  them  Up- 


That  li  the  reaaon  the  Oontadora 
M  Mid  nothlnc  about  Fidel 
>'■  em-uiatwiff  In  Africa  or  any  of 
other  Miiioiliii  aoUooe  that  he 
I.  and  that  la  the  reeaon  they 
are  not  vtmi  to  do  anythlnc  etf ecttre 
that  would.  In  fact  iMlretn  the  Nlcara- 


the 


I  think  we  have  to  reallae  thoe  la 
fflu^  natlan  In  thli  Bemlephere  that 
can  pf««eDfc  a  Mandat  takeover  In  Cen- 
tral Aaarloa.  That  natkm  la  the 
Utattod  Stataa. 

Mr.  HYDK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  hla  eootrlbutkm. 

Very  briefly,  we  are  confronted  with 

sidment.  with  a  Solan- 

idment.    with    a    Mica 

,  and  then  a  Toung  amend- 

Bt. 

The  Bamea  amendment  ia  paper 
diaae.  It  la  no  aolutloQ.  It  ia  more  pa- 
ralyiia.  It  la  words,  words  designed  to 
bring  the  flandlnlsfas  to  their  knees.  It 
informs  them  in  no  uncertain  tenns 
that  It  is  the  aenee  of  Coogrees  that 
they  should  reeeh  sn  agreement  with 
thetr  nel^ibors  to  be  decent  members 
of  the  human  family  down  there.  It 
wm  be  about  m  effective  m  a  butter- 
fljr's  hiccup. 

The  Solars-Boland  puts  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  The  Solan-Boland 
says,  baaed  on  a  phantasy,  that  we  are 
going  to  stop  covert  aid  and  that  wfll 
Induce,  if  not  seduce,  the  Sandinistas 
to  stop  exporting  revolution  to  their 
nefgUiors.  But  if  they  do  not.  and  if 
we  find  out.  we  may  be  bai^  if  we  can 
get  a  Jorfnt  reaohitkm  through  Ooo- 
greas  some  year. 

Then  we  move  to  the  Mica  amend- 
ment, which  ia  a  compromise,  which 
involves  the  Organlaatloo  of  American 
In  a  very  important  function. 
saya,  "We  will  stop  when  you 
stop."  That  ia  alL  It  makea  some  sense. 

One  other  thing  that  I  would  like  to 
say.  I  listened  to  Mr.  AuDCAima.  a 
gentleman  whom  I  admire  and  whoae 
knowledge  of  Central  America  is  un- 
equaled.  and  he  said  "let  the  Latins 
solve  their  own  problems."  Well.  Cuba 
Is  a  Latin  power,  and  I  would  Just  aa 


they  did  not  have  too  much  influ- 
ence in  settling  the  problems  of  Cen- 
tral America. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  say  again. 
Cuba  ia  the  largest  country  In  the 
worid.  Their  administration  la  In 
Havana,  their  government  Is  in 
Moaoow.  their  aimy  Is  in  Africa, 
their  population  Is  in  MlamL 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myadf  such  time  aa  I  may  consume, 
and  then  I  wfll  yield  some  time  to  the 
majority  leader. 

The  pending  vote  at  2:M  or  a  UtUe 
thereafter  will  be  on  the  Barnes 
•mendment.  That  preserves  a  cutoff, 
of  course,  of  the  secret  war.  and  the 
Yqung  uBoidment  doea.  like  the 
Young  amendment,  the  Barnes 
amendment  puta  the  Coogrees  on 
record  as  opposing  Nlcaraguan  support 
for  the  Salvadoran  insurgency,  and  all 
of  UB  agree  to  that. 

Uke  the  Toung  amendment.  It  em- 
pK^«t— ■  that  the  solution  to  the  con- 
flict In  Central  America  Is  a  negotiated 
aotutlon  baaed  on  the  prindplee  of  the 
San  Joae  Conference  and  Nicaragua's 
pledgee  to  the  OA8  In  July  1979,  and 
we  all  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  the  gentieman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  WaxoBT). 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
want  to  congratulate  all  those  who 
have  taken  part  In  this  debate,  and 
pertlcularly  thoee  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  very  arduous  effort  that 
hM  been  undnway  to  strike  some  sem- 
blance of  a  reasonable  compromise. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Mica.  Mr. 
Bouum.  Mr.  Solabz.  Mr.  Touvo,  I^. 
BABaaa.  Mr.  Fascbll.  Mr.  BaooMnaLD, 
Mr.  McCuBDT.  and  all  thoee  with 
whom  I  have  worked  for  several  weeks 
In  that  yet  unavailing  effort  to  find  a 
OMgic  formula  that  wlU  be  satiaf actory 
to  evoTbody.  I  think  everyone  In- 
vidved  has  acted  in  good  faith.  I  think 
Mr.  Touiw  acted  In  good  faith.  I  think 
Mr.  Mica  has  acted  In  good  faith,  and 
Mr.  BABaas  and  Mr.  Solabz.  all  of 
those  who  have  participated  in  this 
search. 

The  difficulty  is  that  while  we  all 
sgree  on  certain  things,  we  come  to 
one  unbridgeable  gulf.  I  believe  all  of 
us  who  participated  in  this  agree  that 
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what  the  Sandinistas  are  doing  In  at- 
tempting to  subvert  the  government  of 
their  neighboring  country  is  funda- 
mentally wrong.  It  Is  a  violation  of  the 
Organisation  of  American  Statee  char- 
ter, and  it  la  a  violation  of  the  common 
rules  of  decency  "«>nng  humankind. 
All  of  us  want  to  see  that  come  to  an 
end. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  all  of  us 
who  have  been  involved  in  this  are 
more  than  Just  a  llttie  bit  nervous  and 
apprehensive  and  uneasy,  and  frankly 


a  bit  embarraMed  that  our  country  is 
pretending  it  is  not  doing  something 
when  in  reality  we  know  that  It  la.  I  do 
not  think  any  of  ua  wants  to  engage  In 
subterfuge  or  a  deception,  and  I  think 
all  of  us  know  that  there  has  been 
some  deception  in  this  matter. 

All  of  us  want  to  put  an  end  to  this 
covert  financing  of  an  invasion  of 
Nicaragua,  and  we  recognise  that  Its 
purpose  really  Is  to  overthrow  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  contrary  to 
the  provision  of  law  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  House  last  December. 
Certainly  that  has  been  the  purpoee  of 
thoee  who  have  been  the  redplenta  of 
our  aid.  Thoee  whom  we  have  recruit- 
ed, trained,  finanoed.  equipped,  and 
sent  into  that  country  state  unequivo- 
cally that  their  purpoee  Is  to  over- 
throw the  government  of  that  coun- 
try. For  us  to  say  that  it  is  otherwise 
really  Is  to  evade  the  fact  and  to 
render  ourselves  subject  to  the  cen- 
san  of  our  friends  and  colleagues 
throughout  the  hemisphere  who  see 
oiir  denial  of  that  purpoee  lacking  in 
credibility. 

We  want  to  put  a  stop  to  that  U.8.- 
flnanced  military  intervention,  and  we 
want  to  put  a  stop  to  what  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  doing.  But  the  queatlon 
always  comes  down  to  this:  Who  goes 
first?  That  Is  really  what  we  have  to 
resolve  In  theee  amendments:  Who 
goes  first? 

Is  that  not  the  fundamental  flaw  In 
human  character  that  has  alwajrs  led 
to  war?  Is  that  not  the  fundamental 
questkm  that  always  stands  In  the  way 
of  peace?  Every  page  of  history  is 
stained  with  the  blood  of  common 
people  who  have  died  whUe  national 
leaders  on  both  sides  Insist  that  the 
other  one  go  first. 

Yesterday  Armenians  bombed  and 
killed  people  in  a  Turkish  Embassy  be- 
cause of  sins  that  were  committed  by 
the  Turks  against  Armenians  before 
most  of  us  were  bom.  Who  goes  first 
in  seeking  peace? 
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We  are  not  able  to  get  the  Palestini- 
an Arabs  and  the  Israelis  to  sit  down 
and  talk  together  because  each  says 
the  other  must  go  first  in  recognising 
the  legitimacy  of  the  other,  and  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  them  both 
simultaneously  to  sit  down  and  do  it. 

Who  goes  first?  In  the  meantime, 
men  go  on  dying,  and  Infants  crying  at 
mothers'  breasts,  and  blood  comes  in- 
stead of  milk  becauae  the  statiesmfn  of 
the  world  are  insisting  that  "no,  you 
go  first,  and  then  we  will  follow  suit." 

What  the  Nlcaraguans  are  doing  is  a 
violation  of  the  OA8  Charter,  and 
what  we  are  doing  is  a  violation  of  the 
OAS  Charter,  let  there  be  no  doubt 
about  It.  We  are  signatories  to  article 
18  of  the  charter  that  says  that  no 
state  has  a  right  to  intervene,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  for  any  reaaon  whatso- 


ever, in  the  internal  or  external  affairs 
of  any  other  state. 

We  are  in  violation  of  the  Preal- 
dent's  own  suggestions  in  a  letter  he 
released  only  the  night  before  last 
over  his  signature  to  the  Prealdents  of 
the  four  countries  which  make  up  the 
Contadora  group. 

Ronald  Reagan,  In  writing  to  thoee 
Prealdents,  said: 

tttnand,  there  must  be  reapect  for  the 
principle  of  noDlnterventlon.  tnchirtlns  s 
ban  on  mpport  for  subverstre  elementi  that 
:  to  deitablHsf  other  oountrtos. 
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How  else,  I  ask  my  coUeaguea,  could 
we  honestly  deeeribe  what  we  are  fi- 
nancing at  thia  moment? 

So  let  us  waah  our  hands  dean,  come 
Into  the  court  with  clean  hands,  ex- 
punged of  our  own  sin,  and  then  say  to 
the  court,  "require  the  same  compli- 
ance from  Nicaragua."  That,  It  seems 
to  me.  Is  the  rl^tful  order  of  events. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentie- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Babhb)  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentie- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Youiro). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  ayes 
sppeared  to  have  It. 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair. 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Dixon  for.  with  Mr.  Chappie  -f  «~^ 

Messrs.  McKAY,  VANDER  JAOT, 
CARNEY,  JENKINS,  snd  BOEH- 
LERT  changed  their  votes  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

Meaps.  BIAOOI.  MOLLOHAN,  and 
ANNUNZIO  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIEUD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  213,  noes 
214,  not  voting  7.  as  follows: 

OEioa  No.  379] 
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CoughUn 
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IT  MR.   BBOOIinBLB  TO 
TBSBD  ST  m.  TODNQ  OT 
nOKOUk 

Mr.  BROOMFIKLD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

rASLUMBriAKT  IIIQtnST 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  a  (darlflcation  on  the  procedure 
from  this  point. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  we  can 
take  one  amendment,  then  take  the 
Solara-Boland.  and  thai  the  lOca 
amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wotild 
like  to  adviae  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  that  further  amendments  to 
the  Young  amoidment  are  in  order 
one  at  a  time  and  are  debatable. 

The  CleA  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BaooHnsLB  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Touae  of 
Flortda:  After  the  last  line  of  the  text  of  the 
propoeed  Amendment  insert  the  ttiOamtDt 
new  section  3: 

"Ssc.  S.  The  President  abaU  mmmlwinn  a 
study  to  assess  the  potential  ooosequenoes 
of  a  f  aflure  to  halt  Cuban  and  Nlearagnsn 
directed  revOlatlan  and  subverslan  in  Oen- 
tnl  America.  8udi  study  shall  tnetode  but 
not  be  limited  to  the  lasoes  of  refucee  pat- 
tern and  Uja  dollar  outlays  which  may  be 


Bkeltan 
8Bltb(NB) 
t(NJ) 


MeNuIty 


Mmar(CA) 
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aaittb.  Robert     Sotaman 


Stratton 


Mr.  BRCX)MFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  noncontroversial  amendment. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  BROOMFIEU).  I  would  Uke  at 
this  time  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Coumab). 


WW^^WT^W? 
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Ux.  OOLKMAM  of  MiMOuri.  Mr. 
Cbalrman.  this  may  b*  elwraetarlMd 
M  an  iwpwnwtwwM'rtal  •mendnMBt, 
but  I  am  lotnc  to  take  ■ome  time, 
ilnoe  v«  have  11  houn  of  deliate.  to 
talk  about  tt 

We  have  not  talked  about  the  prob- 
l^wf  of  refugees  oomtaic  Into  the 
Utalted  States  from  Central  America 
and  It  is  an  Important  topic  on  all  of 
thnan    amendments    that    we    have 

before  us. 

We  have  talked  about  national  seeu- 
rttj  and  security  Imuss  but  I  want  to 
focus  for  Just  a  minute  on  the  sodal- 
eoonomic  Issues. 

DISOO 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  Communist  govem- 
mcnts  Indeed  come  to  power  In  Cen- 
tral America,  we  can  expect  to  see  a 
aiaastve  Influx  of  refugees  into  the 
United  States.  If  the  historical  experi- 
ence bears  this  out  certainly  the  cost 
In  both  dollars  and  sodal  and  econom- 
ic terms  would  be  tremendous. 

In  my  few  momenti.  I  would  like  to 
teU  a  Uttle  bit  of  what  I  see  the  social 
and  tr^fv^^  coosequences  to  be. 

Mr.  BROOMFIKU).  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  finding  It  almost  Impossible  to 
hear  the  gentleman.  I  am  Just  a  few 
feet  away  tram  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman's 
point  of  order  Is  well  taken.  We  will 
not  proceed  until  we  have  better 
order. 

The  gentleman  may  proceed. 

Mr.  COUaiAN  of  MtasourL  If  one 
looks  at  recent  refugee  trends  it  is 
dear  that  the  United  States  is  almost 
invariably  the  preferred  destination. 

Furthermore,  it  appears  that  a  gen- 
eral rule  of  thumb  can  be  established 
regarding  the  percentage  of  a  nation's 
population  which,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, ends  up  in  the  United  States. 

for  example,  since  Cuba  fell  to  the 
Communist  revolutionaries  over  a  mll- 
1km  Cubans  have  come  to  the  United 
States.  This  represents  over  10  percent 
of  the  Cuban  population. 

If  one  wanted  to  use  this  as  a  base- 
line you  could  say  10  percent,  but  even 
if  you  use  a  conservative  baseline  of  8 
percent  it  would  seem  a  normal  refu- 
gee pattern. 

Because  of  the  varying  proximity  of 
the  Central  American  countries  to  the 
United  States 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  sounds  ss  noisy  as  if 
there  are  already  about  8  million  refu- 
gees in  this  Chamlwr.  If  we  could  have 
it  quiet  down  a  little  bit  we  might  be 
able  to  hear  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee 
will  be  In  order. 

The  gentleman  may  proceed. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  MlmourL  If  you 
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Mr.  DXLLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  brief- 
ly? 


Mr.  COIXMAN  of  Missouri.  Listen.  I 
have  not  even  had  a  chance  to  open 
my  mouth  on  this  amendment.  We 
have  13  hours  of  debate.  I  am  offering 
a  little  amendment. 

Mr.  DELLUM8.  If  the  gentleman 
would  not  yield.  I  would  appreciate 
the  gentleman  telling  me  whether  he 
will  yield  or  not 

The  gentleman  said  there  were  8.000 
refugees  here.  I  want  to  know  is  that  a 
racist  statement? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  ^toHifMi  has  the  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  He 
oould  not  hear  this  gentleman.  I  said 
there  an  8  million.  There  is  too  much 
noise. 

Mr.  DELLUM8.  I  wanted  to  ask  a 
question:   Will   the   genUeman   yield 

briefly? 

Mr.  COUEMAN  of  Missouri.  Give  me 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DELL17M8.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  the  gentleman  may  have  6  ad- 
dltl<»ial  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectiim 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missotiri.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  for  a  minute. 

Mr.  DELLUM8.  I  am  certainly  not 
trying  to  harass  the  gentleman.  I  was 
sitting  here  trying  to  hear  my  col- 
league. What  I  asked  the  gentleman  to 
yield  for  was  my  distinguished  col- 
league on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
n<f/to  the  statement  that  it  sounded  as 
if  there  were  8.000  refugees  in  this 
room.  There  are  black  refugees,  brown 
refugees.  yeUow  refugees,  and  white 
refugees. 

Is  the  gentleman  siiggestlng  that 
ref\igees  by  definition  are  rowdy 
human  beings?  And  if  that  Is  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman,  I  hope  he 
will  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
will  not  withdraw  the  statement  that  I 
actually  stated.  I  did  not  refer  to  the 
race  of  any  refugees,  which  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  himself  ac- 
knowledged. U  a  desperate  condition 
affecting  all  races. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  would 
be  pleased  to  correct  the  gentleman. 
He  could  not  hear  what  I  was  saying 
because  It  was  so  noisy.  What  I  said 
was  it  sounds  as  noisy  ss  if  there  are 
8.000.000  rofugees  here,  million.  I  said 
8,000,000  refugees,  not  8.000. 

Mr.  DELLT7MS.  That  makes  the 
point  even  worse.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  IClSBOuri.  If  you 
take  a  conservative  estimate  of  Just  8 
percent  as  the  normal  refugee  pattern 
from  these  countries  and  apply  it  to 
the  popiilations  of  Central  America, 
and  if  you  took  Just  the  Central  Amer- 
ican countries  it  Is  a  potential  of  2.3 
million  refugees.  If  you  take  into  con- 
sideration the  population  of  Mexico,  a 
country  which  many  analysU  see  as 


vulnerable  to  leftist  insurgency  then 
the  numbers  are  even  more  Imposing 
and  astronomlcaL 

In  the  ease  of  Mexico,  the  figures 
may  be  very  conservative  because  as 
you  know,  people  are  already  crossing 
the  Mexico-Texas  land  bridge  today. 
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How  many  of  them  would  pass 
through  if  they  were  fleeing  Commu- 
nist persecution?  Our  present  experi- 
ence indicates  that  the  Rio  Orande 
River  is  hardly  an  Imposing  obstacle  to 
determined  people  attempting  to  get 
into  the  United  States.  Thus,  if  you 
take  a  look  at  the  figures,  a  number  of 
disturbing  possibilities  emerge.  For  ex- 
ample, if  one  looks  at  Just  the  country 
of  El  Salvador,  with  a  population  of 
4.7  million  people,  if  that  government 
were  to  totally  fall  to  the  leftist  gov- 
ernment patterned  on  the  Cuban 
model  which  we  see  developing,  you 
could  probably  have  300.000  to  400.000 
Salvadorans  Immediately  trying  to 
g^in  tocess  and  entry  into  the  United 
States. 

If  you  proceed  one  step  further  and 
look  at  the  consequences  of  the  region 
as  a  whole  including  Mexico,  with  a 
combined  population  of  90  million 
people,  then  the  total  flgtire  becomes 
staggering,  perhaps  ss  high  as  7  to  9 
million  refugees. 

If  you  want  to  put  this  into  perspec- 
tive you  are  t^iung  about  the  com- 
bined populations  of  10  States  in  the 
United  SUtes.  The  number  of  refugees 
could  potentially  equal  the  population 
of  Alaska.  Wyoming.  Vermont.  Dela- 
ware. North  Dakota.  South  Dakota. 
Montana.  Nevada.  New  Hampshire 
and  Idaho  and  if  you  take  the  less  con- 
servative figure  you  could  add  the 
States  of  Rhode  Island  and  HawaU's 
population  in  there  to  total  9  million 
people  trying  to  gain  access  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  B41s80uri.  How 
would  we  cope  financially?  Let  me 
finish  and  1  will  yield  to  my  friend. 

How  will  our  Nation  cope  financially 
with  supporting  7  to  9  million  poten- 
tial refugees?  What  would  the  cost  be? 
The  State  Department  says  that  the 
average  cost  to  support  an  individual 
refugee  is  $3,500  to  $4,600.  Some  of 
them  get  on  their  feet  financially, 
others  do  not.  But  the  average  is 
$3,500  to  $4,500.  This  Includes  living, 
eating,  and  medical  expenses  and  it  in- 
cludes revenues  from  State  as  well  as 
Federal  sources. 

The  possible  costs  are  astronomical 
and  if  you  take  the  figures  of  $3,500,  a 
conservative  figure,  per  refugee  and 
multiply  it  times  the  conservative  8 
percent  normal  refugee  pattern,  you 
would  have  a  refugee  price  tag  for  the 
American  taxpayer  if  the  country  of 


El  Salvadm-  fell  oould  total  a  $1  billion 
expenditure. 

And  if  one  uses  the  higher  estimates 
of  10  percent  normal  refugee  pattern, 
and  a  $4,600  per  refugee  then  you  are 
talking  about  a  potential  $40  Mlllon 
expenditure  for  all  of  these  refugees 
cnnlng  Into  the  country.  The  point  of 
all  this  Is.  and  I  will  yield  when  I  am 
through  here,  the  point  of  it  is  there 
are  a  lot  of  questions  left  unanswered, 
a  lot  of  consideration  we  have  not 
given  to  the  refugee  problem.  And  I 
think  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  many  of 
the  amendments  we  have  pending. 

The  Boland-Solars  amendment 
would  encourage  refugees  fleeing  this 
area.  Now  the  only  sensible  amend- 
ment that  would.  I  think,  recognize 
the  refugee  issue  are  the  various  sym- 
nuetry  amendments,  Mr.  Mica  and  Mr. 
TouHo's  amendments,  because  they 
say  we  will  not  cut  off  this  aid  unless 
they  cut  off  their  aid  and  we  are  not 
going  to  see  this  massive  migration 
pattern  develop.  But  we  need  to  ask 
ourselves  as  we  debate  the  Issues  of 
Central  America,  are  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  SUtes  willing  to  spend  $25 
to  $40  billion  to  support  7  to  9  million 
refugees  that  would  be  fleeing  into  our 
country?  That  is  a  question  we  have  to 
concentrate  on  and  the  consequences 
of  that  have  never  really  been  dis- 
cussed. 

Who  is  to  pay  the  bill?  Can  we  cope 
with  such  a  large  Influx  of  refugees? 

I  think  these  are  issues  that  are  seri- 
ous and  need  to  be  debated  and  dis- 
cussed ss  we  talk  about  the  entire  Cen- 
tral American  area. 

This  is  not  an  amendment  or  sugges- 
tion that  refugees  are  good  or  bad 
people  or  what  part  of  the  country 
they  come  from,  or  the  color  of  their 
skhi;  the  question  is  7  to  9  million 
people  coming  into  the  United  SUtes 
as  a  consequence  of  our  action  or  inac- 
tion dealing  with  this  particular  bill 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

D  1510 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  Mm  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  for  offering  this  amendment. 
This  Is  one  of  the  critical  issues  that 
we  should  all  be  considering  very  care- 
fully, because  if  Communist  govem- 
menU  do  take  over  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, there  undoubtedly  will  be  a  great 
flood  of  refugees.  There  is  absolutely 
no  question  about  it. 

When  we  consider  that  we  have  over 
840,000  Indochlnese  In  the  United 
States  who  were  brought  across  the 
Padflc  Ocean,  many  of  wh<»n  had  al- 
ready gone  across  oceans  thonselves 
to  get  to  their  original,  safe  havens.  I 
think  there  Is  no  doubt  at  all  that  we 


would  have  the  numbers  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about  when  you  con- 
sider that  they  would  be.  for  the  most 
part,  foot  people. 

I  might  point  out  this  is  not  Just 
something  that  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  has  calculated  himself.  Our  UJ3. 
Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs  has 
said  exactly  the  same  thing. 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman  and 
hope  his  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  We 
have  a  land  bridge  between  this  area 
to  the  United  States  and  we  have 
never  recognised  this  consequence  of 
our  actions  here  today. 

Ux.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  tmm  norida. 

Mr.  TOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Colkmah).  He 
has  worked  long  and  hard  on  this 
entire  Issue,  not  only  on  refugees  but 
the  entire  Central  American  problem. 
He  has  given  it  great  studb^,  great 
detail  and  he  has  been  very,  very  pa- 
tient, waiting  for  his  opportunity  to 
offer  this  amendment.  And  I  compli- 
ment the  gentleman. 

As  the  Member  who  Introduced  the 
basic  amendment  that  he  wishes  to 
amend  and  as  the  Member  from  Flori- 
da who  recently  received  some  130,000 
Cubaiu  during  the  recent  Mariel  boat 
lift,  I  can  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
his  amendment  is  extremely  Impor- 
tant because  the  issue  of  refugees.  Mr. 
Chairman.  IsreaL 

And  I  would  hope  the  House  would 
adopt  this  amendment.  And  again.  I 
want  to  compliment  my  colleague  for 
the  outstanding  work  and  leadership 
that  he  has  exhibited  In  this  matter. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrieldlng. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  my  col- 
league from  Missouri  has  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head  in  this  particular  in- 
stance. Quite  a  few  people  in  our  dis- 
trict back  home  in  Mlssoivi  ask  about 
this  very  subject.  What  about  the 
infliix  of  people  coming  In  from  Latin 
America  with  the  fact  that  there  are 
some  450,000.  the  statistics  tells  us.  un- 
documented workers  coming  from 
Mexico  each  year.  I  can  Imagine  what 
tremendous  problems  would  arise  in 
the  relation  to  the  Job  problems  that 
we  have  In  this  country  should  the 
gentleman's  prediction  come  to  pass. 

I  think  a  study  such  as  the  gentle- 
man proposes  Is  very  much  on  point 
and  I  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
pointing  It  out. 

I  hope  that  we  will  make  the  ded- 
sl<m  in  this  body  today  so  that  we  can 
head  this  problem  off  in  the  future. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BaooMTiBJi)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitcbbx  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bboom- 
raui  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  goitle- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Cihairman.  I  heard  the  gentle- 
man talking  in  general  about  a  r^- 
gee-immlgratlon  problem,  but  honest- 
ly, I  missed  hearing  what  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  does. 

(CRS-127) 

Would  the  gentleman  tell  me. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  would 
love  to  teU  the  gentlonan  again.  The 
Members  feel  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  serious  vote  here  pretty  soon 
and  that  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  on 
some  of  these  other  amendments,  but 
I  would  be  glad  to  explain  it. 

It  requires  the  President  to  commis- 
sion a  study  of  refugees  and  the  poten- 
tial of  refugees,  the  economic  ramifi- 
cations of  a  number  of  refugees 
coming  into  our  country  as  a  conse- 
quence of  Nlcaraguan/Cuban  involve- 
ment in  Central  America. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  A  study  commis- 
sion. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Ch^rman.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

(Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  tmm  Missouri  for  the 
work  that  he  has  already  done  on  this 
question.  He  has  pursued  it  in  a  very 
sensitive  way  in  which  I  think  all 
Members  would  be  very  pleased  and 
very  proud. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Bboomfikld)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Maami  of 
North  Carolina  and  by  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  BaooicnxLD  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I 
would  say  that  the  point  here  Is  for 
this  government  to  recognise  that  its 
inaction  or  its  faulty  action  in  this 
case  could  very  well  produce  a  crisis  in 
Central  America  which  would  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  the  people  of 
those  countries  and  which  would  force 
them  to  be  and  to  become  refugees 
from  their  own  country. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
plight  of  those  potential  refugees,  as 
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tram  CaUfocnla  I  think 
_^  to  nim  Um  potat  MvUar. 
be  vwy  attonttve  to  acMona 
If  tenltflr  tokMi  tn  this  Oon- 
,  wm  tmm  thHB  to  bMOM*  reM- 
fram  thilr  land  and  fona  oa  to 
find  aoaaa  way  to  auoomiMirtata 
wtthln  thla  euuniiy.  W«  aaad  to 
howw»araioln«toaharBth5fc^__ 
mnrtafhw  throughofut  an  ragkMH  of 

thlaeaantiT' 
TlM  CSADUfAM.  Tha  ttaM  of  tha 


tram  aU  ov«r  tha  worid.  aapedaUy  the 
UOftBiiflal  eriais  that  oonld  occur  In 


torSad- 


11^.    SILJAMDiBl.    Mr.    Chairman, 
vfll  the  tantlaaaan  jrlaldT 
Mr.  BROCMfFIKLD.  I  yield  to  the 


Mr.  8IIJA1IXKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thiik  the  iiiiiHwiian  for  yleldlnc. 

Mr.  Chatoman.  the  point  needs  to  be 
wn^ito  hera  In  the  HOuae  and  to  the 
Mtitlfm*"  txvm  Callforala.  that  refu- 
nea  an  not  bad  people.  They  are 
men.  woman  of  all  colon,  all  racea.  all 
pcopiw  that  ara  fleeint  tyranny  to 
many,  many  eaaea.  We  have  been 
biaaaed  In  thla  country  as  a  melttnc 
pot.  and  people  tram  all  culturea  and 
an  tmck^oanda  have  helped  expand 
the  Intellect  and  the  capaWlttkia  of 
our  great  Natten. 

Over  the  yean  «e  have  had: 


turn 

MM 

JMM 


im. 


ijm 

vtm 


m 


lAVia 


We  have  had  mUIlona  of  refugeea 
who  have  come  to  thla  Nation  beeauae 
they  are  aertdng  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity. 

The  point  of  the  gentleman  to  the 
veil  li  that  oar  Nation  la  now  under  a 
terrttde  burden  of  unemployment, 
■octal  and  economic  readjustment. 
And  It  la  Juat  an  Issue  of  how  many 
people  this  country  can  abaorb  and 
handle.  trp^H^iiy  with  the  mi^lor 
Influx  of  the  potential  of  Central 
anywhera  from  7  to  12  mD- 


That  la  the  lasue.  Can  we  handle 
adequate  the  Influx  of  many  peoples 


Can  we  handle  the  economic  and 
todal  needs  of  people  fleeing  from  tyr- 
anny. 

The  bottom  line.  If  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  la  how  can 
^M  amlst  them  to  malr^f*"***ff  stability 
and  proapertty  to  their  own  natkma.  as 
they  probably  would  rather  remato  to 
their  own  countziaa  to  begto  with. 

Mr.  OARCIA.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  wOl 
the  gentleman  yMd7 

Mr.  BROOMFIKLD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

a  1530 
Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  my  colleague 
foryleldtog. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  I  may.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  ■pont^*'  of  the  amendment 
a  queattoti  or  two. 

If  this  amendment  that  the  gentle- 
man Is  putting  forth  an  amendment 
baaed  on  Boland-Zablockl?  Is  It  part  of 
what  we  are  dlscusstog  right  now? 

Mr.  COLKMAN  of  Missouri  It  Is  an 

^wi^imiwit  to  the  Toung  amendment. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  An  amendment  to  the 

Toung  amencfanent  to  the  Boland-Za- 

blocALTes. 

I  want  my  colleague,  who  sponsored 
this  amendment,  to  know  that  right 
now  to  the  dty  of  Washington.  D.C.. 
there  are  at  least  100.000  Salvadorans 
at  this  moment.  In  the  city  of  New 
York.  I  am  certato  an  equal  number, 
as  well  as  from  Honduras,  from  D  Sal- 
vador, from  Nicaragua  and  from  many 
of  thoae  countrlea  that  we  are  now 
talking  about 
Why  are  they  there? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BaooMnxLD)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  GARCIA  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  BaooiinKLD 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
mtoutea.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  really  do  not  have  a 
problem  with  the  gentieman's  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  Is  Important.  But  I 
really  do  not  know  of  its  usefulnem  at 
this  potot.  because  by  the  eecalatlon 
and  our  totervention  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, many  of  theee  people  already  have 
fled. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  think  the  potot 
has  got  to  be  made  that  we  do  not 
want  to  create  refugees  by  our  actions 
today.  We  happen  to  have  a  difference 
of  opinkm  as  to  what  policy  creates 
refugees.  We  want  to  provide  stable 
governments  down  there  for  these 
people  to  stay  at  home,  to  have  their 
own  country,  to  be  their  own  leader- 
ship, and  not  have  to  flee  to  the 
United  Statea.  That  would  be  the  beat 
imtsP*ff  scenario.  The  only  thing  that 
this  amendment  does  Is  to  study  the 
ramlflcatifms  if  we  do  not  act  properly, 
and  that  Is  a  matter  of  decision  today 
and  difference  of  opinitHi.  But  if  we  do 
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not  act.  or  whatever  our  reaultant  act 
la.  that  the  President  study  this  thing, 
report  back  here  so  we  know  how  to 
deal  with  T  mttlkm  to  •  million  addi- 
tional people  comtog  to  the  United 
Statea  seektog  jobs,  seektog  public  as- 
ilstance  payments  of  $2S  billion  to  $40 
billion  addltlooal  payments  from  the 
taxpayers.  We  have  to  know  thla.  We 
have  to  plan  for  It. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  do  not  know  whose 
titnm  It  ta.  but  If  I  may.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mkihigan  yielded  to  me. 

The  difference  between  Vietnam  and 
Central  America  la  that  the  people  to 
Vietnam  could  not  crom  the  Pacific  to 
get  here.  I  assure  you  that  the 
moment  we  eacalate  and  we  start  to 
send  military  f  oroea  toto  theae  coun- 
trlea. thoae  people  will  head  north. 
And  I  wHl  teU  you  how  they  will  get 
here.  They  will  come  up  through 
Mexico,  through  Tijuana,  through 
Juarea.  and  they  wlU  ftod  themselves 
here,  or  they  wiU  find  themselves  to 
one  of  the  Caribbean  nations  and  then 
come  up  here.  It  Is  happening  every 
day  right  now.  And  your  amendment 
is  not  going  to  do  anything  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  study  of  what  Is  happen- 
ing because  it  is  already  happening. 

[CR8-1281 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BaooMraLS)  has  agato  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  C:olbia>  of  Mis- 
souri and  by  unanimous  ccmsent.  Mr. 
BaooiirxgLB  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  mtoutea.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  If  the 
gentieman  will  yield  further,  this  Is  a 
fundamental  problem  with  this  legisla- 
tion. It  says  on  page  IS  of  the  report 
that  they  reject  the  fact  that  if  we  end 
our  support  for  the  anti-Sandinlstas. 
that  theae  people  will  not  be  fleeing 
toto  the  United  Statea.  That  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  But  the  gentieman 
makea  an  excellent  potot  why  we 
ought  to  have  the  amendment  adopt- 
ed. We  may  differ  on  the  reasons,  but 
I  do  not  think  people  are  going  to  flee 
their  homeland,  their  own  country,  if 
they  are  not  being  pushed  out  by  a 
Communlst'Marxlst  people  coming  out 
of  Nicaragua  and  Cuba.  Now,  that  is 
the  essmoe  of  these  people's  problem 
They  are  being  pushed,  as  the  gentie- 
man Myi.  through  Mezloo  and  toto 

the  United  States. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  If  the  gentieman  will 
yield,  we,  the  United  Statea.  with  our 
totervention  at  this  very  moment  are 
pushing  thoae  people  out.  It  is  not  the 
Marxists.  It  Is  not  the  Soviets.  We  are 
the  ones  who  are  pushing  them  out. 

Mr.  (X>IAMAN  of  Missouri.  They 
are  not  coming  to  the  United  Statea 
because  we  are  pushing  them  out. 
Why  would  they  come  to  the  United 
Statea  if  we  are  puahlng  them  out  of 
their  own  country?  They  would  want 
to  go  to  another  country  If  we  were 
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pushing  them  out  of  their  homeland. 
That  Is  not  an  argument  that  holds 
water.  They  would  go  to  the  Soviet 
Union  If  they  wanted  to  do  that. 

Mr.    BOLAND.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCom). 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  tell  my  coUeaguea  what  offends 
me  about  the  amendment. 

What  offends  me  Is  that  It  calls  for 
the  President  to  oommlssloo  a  study  of 
any  refugee  problems  that  would  be 
created  by  Cuban-  and  Nlcaraguan-dl- 
rected  subversion  to  Central  America. 

I  am  sure  that  there  would  be  Immi- 
gration problems  and  refugee  prob- 
lems caused  by  such  subversion.  But 
what  this  amendment  leavea  out  cran- 
pletely  Is  the  much  greater  refugee 
problem  ss  a  direct  consequence  of 
bombs  bursting,  borden  flaring  to  a 
fuU-scale  regional  war  which  the 
covert  war  Is  leading  to. 

It  is  a  one-sided  amendment.  But 
worse.  I  have  listened  carefully  to  this 
debate  over  the  last  several  days.  I 
have  listened  to  the  administration 
lubtiy  change  its  rationale  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  not'too-secret  war  to  Nica- 
ragua. It  has  changed  its  rationale 
from  arms  toterdiction. 

Of  late  what  we  have  begun  to  hear 
Is  a  subtie  reference  to  "feet  people." 
There  are  thoae  who  are  now  tcdltog 
us  that  we  had  better  not  stop  this 
war  to  Nicaragua,  because  if  we  do  we 
are  going  to  have  feet  people  coming 
to  by  the  millions  toto  the  United 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
when  you  have  a  bankrupt  case— and 
the  policy  that  the  administration  Is 
following  to  Nicaragua  U  an  Illegal 
war,  illegal  by  U.S.  law  and  totema- 
tional  law.  is  a  bankrupt  case  when 
you  have  a  bankrupt  case  you  reach 
for  other  arguments  to  defend  that 
bankrupt  case.  And  you  play  to  emo- 
tions and  frighten  people. 

To  this  Old.  I  have  heard  subtie  siig- 
gestlons  that  thoae  who  oppoae  the 
war  are  soft  on  communism.  I  actually 
heard  the  word  appeasement  used  on 
the  floor. 

But  lately  I  have  begun  to  hear  the 
argiunent,  if  we  do  not  support  the 
Preaident  to  this  covert  war  to  Nicara- 
gua, we  are  going  to  have  millions  of 
feet  people — refugees  swarming  toto 
the  United  States. 

You  know  what  this  is.  This  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  raise  dark  fears  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people  that  millions 
of  little  brown  people  are  going  to  be 
ftming  Into  the  United  States.  I  resent 
that  argument.  I  reaent  it  very  much.  I 
do  not  care  if  it  was  totended  by  the 
author  of  the  amendment  or  not  This 
element  is  creeping  toto  the  debate  on 
this  Issue,  snd  I  resent  It  very,  very 
deQ>ly.  And  I  believe  every  minority 
group  to  this  country  wilL 


Mr.  <X>LEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield, 
since  he  has  questioned  my  tot^rity 
and  totentlon? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  will  yield  to  a 
mtoute. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bolahd)  has 
the  time. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  wOl  yield  to  the  gen- 
tieman to  a  mtoute  because  he  is  the 
author  of  the  amendment 

I  indicated  to  the  gentieman  that 
this  may  not  be  his  totention.  but  the 
gentleman  has  listened  to  the  argu- 
ments to  the  news,  to  the  media,  and 
here  on  the  floor  for  the  last  several 
days,  as  have  L  He  knows  that  this  ar- 
gument has  been  totroduced  toto  this 
debate.  I  reaent  it  very  much. 

We  ought  to  decide  this  question  on 
the  basis  of  totemational  law  and  do- 
mestic law.  We  ought  to  decide  wheth- 
er we  are  doing  what  is  to  the  ultimate 
best  toterests  of  the  United  Stotes  on 
the  merit  of  the  question,  not  on  the 
side  issues  that  are  being  totrodiioed. 

Now,  the  gentieman  may  not  have 
totended  that,  and  I  am  sure  he  does 
not,  but  this  has  been  totroduced,  and 
this  is  one  reason  why  I  fault  his 
amendment 

I  wHl  yield  to  the  gentieman.  or  per- 
haps the  gentieman  fnmi  Massachu- 
setts will  yield  to  him.  as  soon  as  I  say 
this:  If  this  Is  not  what  is  totended  by 
the  gentieman's  amendment  then  I 
think  he  really  ought  to  withdraw  it 
and  dtmft  it  to  a  way  that  would  call 
upon  the  President  to  do  a  refugee 
analysis,  not  only  as  a  result  of  any 
subversion  that  is  started  by  Cuba  or 
Nicaragua,  but  any  refugee  problems 
that  might  come  to  this  <x>untry  on 
the  basis  of  a  full-scale  regional  war 
that  could  explode  and  escalate  from 
our  current  covert  war  to  Nicaragua.  If 
he  is  willing  to  do  that  than  I  think 
we  might  have  a  fair  amendment  But 
I  resent  thoee  arguments,  and  I  hope 
my  colleagues  do,  as  well. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  not  only  did  I  not  have  the 
courtesy  of  being  heard  on  the  amend- 
ment I  now  have  to  fight  and  have  to 
get  time  from  the  chairman  to  defend 
my  totegrity. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  my  totention.  and 
I  want  the  record  straight  Why  would 
the  gentleman  evoi  raise  the  question 
unless  he  wanted  to  put  me  to  a  posi- 
tion of  having  to  defend  myself?  That 
Is  a  very  basic  type  of  argument  that 
you  can  make  to  make  someone  look 
bad.  Talk  about  the  amendment  the 
gentieman  from  Massachusetts  Just  to- 
dicated  to  me  that  he  would  accept  the 
amendment 
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I  adi  the  gentieman.  beeauae  it  is  a 
good  amendment  and  there  is  no  in- 
tentlmi  or  hidden  agenda  or  anything 
elae.  he  can  question  the  amendment 
but  do  not  question  why  I  totroduced 
it  I  think  the  taxpayers.  I  thtok  the 
dtisens  of  this  country,  have  got  to 
recognise  the  consequences  of  what  we 
do. 

Now.  we  may  disagree  <m  how  we  ao- 
compllsh  this,  but  we  do  not  have  to 
question  the  totegrity  of  people  who 
offer  smendments  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  re- 
qmnse  to  the  gentieman  from  Missou- 
ri, let  me  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  has  sane  very  deep  reserva- 
tions about  it  and  I  am  delighted  to 
have  given  him  scnne  time. 

My  own  Judgment  on  the  matter  Is 
that  I  can  accept  the  amendment  be- 
cause I  think  the  admtolatratkm 
would  like  another  commission,  and  oa 
that  basis.  I  have  no  obJectioQ. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  frtxn  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLAMs)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  BoLun 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
mtoutes.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man trmn  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  yiel<Ung. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman over  here  who  aeems  to  be  of • 
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fended  by  the  remarks  I  made  that  I 
do  not  call  toto  question  his  motives  to 
offering  this  amendment  I  find  fault 
In  his  amendment  because  it  Is  one- 
sided. 

But  this  is  the  time  to  focus  the 
light  of  day  on  a  regrettable  element 
to  the  national  debate  on  this  issue. 
My  effort  was  to  do  so. 

Ms.  MIKULSKL  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentieman  yi^Ul? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman ^;raali^yland. 

Ms.  MIKUIiSECL  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remaito  of  the  gmtie- 
man  from  Oregmi. 

I  understand  the  gentieman  from 
Massachusetts  is  going  to  accept  the 
suggestion  of  this  oommlsslnn.  I  would 
J\ist  hope  there  would  be  a  few  oompo- 
noits  to  tills  so-called  commlsslcm. 

No.  1,  I  would  like  lis  to  Include  to 
there  the  questUm:  Why  are  the 
people  refugees? 

No.  2,  who  are  the  refugees?  The 
gentiewoman  from  Maryland  has  gone 
to  the  bordo-  of  El  Salvador  and  Hon- 
duras and  personally  talked  to  the  ref- 
ugees and  found  that  96  percent  of 
them  were  women  and  children  who 
had  no  totention  of  ccmitog  to  the 
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Tbe  lentlewoman  feels  that  If  you 
Bfaetloe  cunDoat  dtplomany.  you  ba^e 
to  be  prepared  for  the  llf  eboata  and 

Mr.  UVDVOCrrON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  lentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  LouWana. 

Mr.  LIVXNQRON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chabman.  I  would  simply  re- 
■Mod  to  the  previous  speaker  by 
Myliw  that  I  think  that  Is  the  purpose 
^f««t  the  anth^y  of  the  amendment 
wtahes  to  aeeompUsh,  to  find  out  ex- 
actly who  wOl  be  the  refugees  and 
where  the  impact  of  those  refugees 

wmtlBd  Itself. 
I  would  say  further  that  I  appreciate 

the  gentleman's  lofty  idealism  and  re- 
sentment of  some  ramifications  of  the 
amendment,  bat  I  would  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  he  ihres  in  Oregon. 
He  te  probably  the  least  likely  individ- 
ual Coogrcssman  in  this  whole  Cham- 
ber to  be  affected  by  the  inflow  of  ref- 
ugees when  and  If  there  is  an  Inflow, 
when  and  if  those  8  million  to  10  mil- 
lion people  start  coming  across  the 
border. 

I  happen  to  be  tnxa  the  dty  of  New 
Orleans.  I  can  tell  the  gentleman  that 
the  Congressmen  from  Texas,  from 
Louisiana,  from  Florida,  and  from 
Cahf  omla  are  going  to  be  the  ones 
who  are  most  impacted,  and  I  doubt 
that  they  have  any  right  or  any  Incli- 
nation to  exhibit  such  righteous  indlg- 
natkm  at  a  simple  request  for  the 
Praldent  to  appraise  the  type  of 
impact  that  this  country  Is  going  to 
suffer  as  a  result  of  such  a  massive 
Inflow  of  refugees. 

Mr.  AoCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
for  a  reqMiMe  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  AuConi). 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  tell  the 
pentteman  ftom  Louisiana  that  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  we  have  done  more 
than  most  States  in  the  Nation  to  take 
In  boat  people  from  Southeast  Asia  as 
a  result  of  the  misbegotten  adventure 
over  there,  and  we  have  accepted  refu- 
gees from  Central  America.  We  are 
not  unaffected. 

I  undentand  what  I  am  talking 
about  The  gentleman  doea.  too.  And 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  said 
ttvery  welL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetto  (Mr. 
Bouum)  has  again  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  "BoLun 

was  allowed  to  proceed  for  S  additional 

mtnutas.)  _., 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman  will 

the  gientleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mMi  from  Kentu^y  who  chairs  the 
Immigration  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  my  dlstln- 
giitetMtd  chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  re- 
ipond  very  briefly  to  some  of  the 
debate  that  has  gone  on  today.  I  would 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Massachusetu 
if  he  feels  that  this  amendment  ought 
to  be  accepted,  but  there  are  some 
problems  I  find  in  accepting  this  addi- 
tional commission. 

I  do  share  the  observations  of  my 
friend  from  Oregon  in  saying  that  this 
amendment  tends  to  be  a  one-sided 
proposition,  because  there  are  right 
now  tens  and  scores  and  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  people  who  are  the  so- 
called  feet  people  already  coming  Into 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the 
problems  In  Central  America. 

So  It  is  not  what  will  go  on  thereaf- 
ter, but  what  Is  happening  in  Ontral 
America  right  today. 

Second.  If  I  might  also  beg  the  gen- 
tleman's approval  for  further  time.  I 
believe  this  debate  polnU  out  the  very 
strong  need  for  this  House  to  deal 
with  the  immigration  reform  issue. 
The  immigration  reform  blU  was 
brought  before  the  House  last  year,  it 
is  before  the  House  again  this  year, 
before  the  C^ommlttee  on  Rules.  It 
deals  with  the  subject  of  Immigration 
on  a  comprehensive  basis,  but  it  deals 
with  it  in  one  specific  area:  how  you 
determine  who  Is  a  refiigee  and  who  is 
anasylee. 

The  problem  that  we  have  now  is 
that  there  are  political  decisions  being 
made  about  who  can  be  clothed  with 
the  status  and  sanction  of  being  a  ref- 
ugee and,  therefore,  entitled  to  stay  in 
the  United  SUtes,  and  which  people 
are  sumarily  to  be  sent  bai^  to  their 
homes.  Our  bill  changes  that.  It  sepa- 
rates the  question  of  enforcement  of 
the  immigration  law  and  puts  the 
question  of  asylum  before  separate 
and  independent  arbiters. 

Let  me  also  say  that  unless  we  deal 
with  this  subject  in  a  comprehensive 
way,  we  will  have  this  kind  of  ad  hoc 
treatment,  and  again,  the  refugee 
Issue  really  should  have  come  before 
the  C^ommlttee  on  the  Judiciary.  This 
kind  of  an  amendment  really  ought  to 
come  before  the  Immigration  Subcom- 
mittee. I  wish  it  had. 

Ag»in.  I  defer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  If  he  wishes  to  accept 
the  amendment,  but  I  personally  have 
some  misgivings  about  this  whole  com- 
mission approach. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  I  might  have  misspoken  when 
I  said  I  would  accept  it.  I  do  not  have 
any  particular  problem  with  it.  That 


pute  it  In  a  better  perspective  from  the 
point  of  view  of  others  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  MAZZOLL  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  it  also  brings  out 
the  question  of  what  to  do  with  the 
Salvadorans  and  the  Guatemalans  and 
others  from  Central  America  who  are 
already  here  in  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUe- 
man  from  M«^»'«g*"  (Mr.  BaoonnBLD) 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Touiro). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were— ayes  69, 
noes  29. 

80  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetto  (Mr.  Bouum) 
ss  modified,  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  frcna  Florida  (Mr. 
Mica)  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Totmo).  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  It. 

RSCOKDBD  VOTB 

Mr.    BOLAND.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  221,  noes 
206.  not  voting  7.  ss  follows 
(RoU  No.  2S0] 
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Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Dixon  for,  with  Mr.  Chappie  acaiogt. 

Mr.  McDADE  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  WHITLEY  changed  his  vote 
fnwn  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  modified  to 
the  smendment  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  smendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The   result   of   the   vote   was   an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
uuMUtiMMt  arrwua  bt  iol  BKooMncLP  to 

OKTEMMD  BT  MX.  TOTTKO  OF 


Howard 


PUMUOA,  AS  AMSmSD 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bboompuld  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  ToiniG  of 
Florida,  as  amended:  strike  out  all  that  fol- 
lows page  2.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlnr 

Strike  out  line  30  and  all  that  follows 
throush  line  10  pace  S  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following 

"(b)  This  section  shall  take  effect  upon 
the  date  prescribed  in  the  classified  annex 
to  the  report  of  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  IntellisoMe  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  a(xompany  HJt.  2760  (98th 
Ckingress).  but  in  no  event  earlier  than  Oo 
tober  1.  1983.  unless  before  that  effective 
date  the  President,  after  consultation  with 
the  Congress,  has  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  In  wilt- 
Inc  a  new  plan  providing  for  the  Interdiction 
of  arms  being  shiiH>ed  from  or  through 
Nicaragua  to  forces  hostile  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  El  Salvador.  In  formulating  such  a 
plan,  the  President  shall  consider  whether 
it  would  be  useful  to  pursue  direct  bilateral 
negotiations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua;  multilateral 
negotiations  among  selected  Western  Hemi- 
spheric countries;  involving  the  Organisa- 
tion of  American  States,  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  any  other  nation  or  nations  in  a 
diplomatic  or  peacekeeping  role;  Involving 
other  countries  In  the  process  of  arms  Inter- 
dlctkm  using  United  States  military  suppUeg 
and  training:  and  any  other  policy  that  wIU 
gtop  the  shipment  oi  arms  from  Nicaragua 
to  El  Salvador.  The  (dan  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shaO  cease  to  be  Im- 
plemented and  the  prohlbitton  ocmtalned  In 
subsectton  (a)  shaU  take  effect  if— 

"(1)  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  has,  by 
formal  actkn.  agreed  that  It  wOl  cease  all  Its 
activities  involving  the  furnishing  of  arms, 
personnel,  training,  «viwh»im»h  and  control 


f  acQIttes,  or  logistical  support  for  mUttsry 
or  paramilitary  operatloos  in  or  against  any 
country  In  Central  America  or  the  Caribbe- 
an; and 

"(2)  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  is 
taking  steps  to  Implement  the  Irian  made  by 
the  Oovemment  of  National  Reooostnietkm 
of  mearagua  to  the  Organlsatioo  of  Ameri- 
can States  In  July  1979;  and 

"(S)  the  cessation  of  such  aetfvlttea.  and 
the  taking  of  steps  to  Implement  sodi  com- 
mitments, has  been  verified  by  tbe  Organl- 
satlon  of  American  States  or  tbe  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BROOMFIKLD  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
R>cou>. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJectl<m 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bboom- 
piKLD  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlonan 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfikld)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chsdrman. 
the  amendment  I  am  offering  is  a  bi- 
partisan amendment  n«pr»mtn\t±ng  the 
views  of  Mr.  Mica  and  myself.  It  offers 
a  creative  solution  to  our  dilemma.  It 
not  only  forgoes  the  overt  program 
idea,  but  it  also  sets  a  date  to  end  the 
present  covert  program.  Under  this 
amendment,  the  current  covert  efforts 
wUl  cease  unless  tbe  President,  after 
oonsultlng  with  all  of  us  here  in  Con- 
gress, submits  a  new  arms  interdiction 
plan. 

For  those  of  us  concerned  about  ne- 
gotiations, the  Presldoit's  plan  must 
consider  the  usefulness  of  bilateral  ne- 
gotiations with  Nicaragua  and  multi- 
lateral talks  with  other  nations  in  this 
hemlq>here. 

Most  importantly,  this  approach 
calls  for  ending  any  covert  program 
should  the  Sandinistas  agree  to  halt 
their  various  subversive  activities  and 
reaffirm  their  commltmente  to  the 
OAS. 

An  important  facet  of  this  amend- 
ment is  verification.  Any  agreement 
that  is  worth  Ite  salt  must  be  verifia- 
ble. To  guard  against  the  poastbOlty  of 
cheating,  this  amendment  also  re- 
quires that  a  verification  procedure  be 
established  to  insure  the  Sandinistas 
are  in  fuU  compliance  with  thelr 

[CRS-131] 

agreement  to  cease  all  their  subversive 
acUvltles. 

Finally,  the  Broomfleld-Mlca  amend- 
metit  gives  all  of  us  in  the  House  the 
opportunity  to  march  together. 
Through  this  bipartisan  approach  to 
this  complex  issue,  we  can  work  as  a 
team  to  solve  this  vital  foreign  policy 
challenge. 

We  owe  this  to  our  institution,  to 
our  country,  and  to  future  generations 
of  Americans. 


«»«*<->tf^«>r«      cx/^tTCB 


Ju»M  IS   1987 
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lenUemAn 


mcA.   wm   the 
yMdr  

Mr  BROOMFIBUD.  I  yMd  to  the 
iMiriwinn  tram  Vlofftda.  the  original 
■MHiMV  01  mo  •m^wMii^B*" 
"'ifr  winA-  Mr.  Chatraaan.  «•  hav« 
eoBt  to  a  polnl  wbar*  we  are  foliic  to 
!»»•»  ettalflit  up-or^tomi  vote  oo  the 
Mlea  ■iiMimlmimf  I  have  made  the 
piM  that  I  thovK^  « 

btfoff*  thie  body.  1  ha 

the  plea  that  I  thoucht  waa  approprt- 
•to  btf Of*  ttali  bo^  iDd  I  would  be 
very  tronrtf  Tlaare  is  no  need  to  co 
throoth  the  drtate  again. 

Bat  1  itaBply  faal  »«y  ■•"S^J^ 
ntCTiTr*"r  tt«»*^  the  way  the  Preetdent 
to  haadlliw  thto  naiy.  Indeed,  be  Inap- 
Draprtata  If  not  macaL  It  would  take  a 

oourt  daototan  to  reodv  that  Judc- 
mant.  I  do  not  want  to  watt 

My  ■iiiWMliMint  would  eaU  (or  the 
Prealdent  to  aobnlt  a  plan.  I  think  the 
PTcaktent  to  aetlnc  improperly.  If  not 
diroetly.  bat  poeribly  Id  the  iplrtt  of 
the  law. 

I  know,  and  the  Boland  report  has 
aid  leiwiatoiIlT  that  the  Nlearacuane 
are  aottnc  Inproperiy  and  In  vlolatlan 
of  a  half  adoaen  treattea  that  we  all 
an  rimatOKtaa  to.  There  to  no  doubt. 

So  there  to  one  taaproper  aetfcm. 

A  aaoond  ImiT*'  acttoo.  and  1  pw- 
f^pi^ny  piink  that  the  Boland-Za- 
bloeki  approach  to  Juat  walk  away 
(fom  It  on  the  baato  that  we  are  aetlnc 
tmpvoper  to  tneorreet.  It  to  a  black  and 
white  eohttkn  to  a  very  oonplex  prob- 
Iflm.  The  problem  to  very  dlffteult. 

I  have  etudled  thto.  I  have  been  on 
the  Powlgn  Affftirs  Committee  for 
over  »  yeara  now.  It  to  not  eaay  and  I 
am  not  mytaic  that  the  Boland  eom- 
mtttee  baa  not  done  Ita  job.  They  have 
done  a  magiUfloent  job  in  polntint  out 
pntbleme  both  from  our  admlntotra- 
tkm  and  oar  aetlvltlea  and  alao  what  to 
HftlH>««ihif  tn  Nlcaracua.  There  to  no 


who  have  aUcned  themaelvee  with  the 
people  we  are  eupportlnc.  whether  you 
■gne  with  them  or  not.  What  do  we 
do  with  thooe  people  when  we  with- 
drawT  What  would  be  our  exeuae  to 
people  who  have  etepped  forward  to 
ncht  for  what  they  thought  waa  de- 
mocracy? 

So  I  will  not  belabor  the  point.  I 
yhwpiy  think  there  are  three  improper 


But  to  my  we  are  going  to  now  stop 
covert  activity,  and  I  lay  thto  to  my 
OTllBariiTT  who  have  had  troubles  over 
the  last  few  years  with  direct  aid.  mili- 
tary akl  to  B  Salvador,  we  are  gotng  to 
give  lao  million  to  an  nnalahlf  region 
of  the  world,  open,  above  board.  Is 
that  your  commitment  that  that  seed 
mgoey.  if  it  turns  into  an  open  oon- 
fUet.  that  we  indeed  wfD  support  that 
wait 

There  to  a  problem  I  think  the  com- 
mittee approved  in  Increments.  Mr. 
Prealdent.  admlnlatratlan.  you  may  do 
thto.  Tou  may  do  this.  Tou  may  do 
thto.  And  at  a  point  they  said,  you 
have  gone  too  far. 

What  I  am  saying  they  did  not  say  to 

eome  back  to  here  or  badi  to  here  or 
back  to  here.  They  said  no.  nothing. 

How  we  have  thousands  of  people  in 
^JtMt  leglon  of  the  world,  thousands 


I  thtok  my  amendment  would  allow 
the  Pteeldent  to  submit  a  plan,  to  put 
into  appropriate  context  what  to  legal, 
what  to  the  action  and  the  Intent  of 
the  preeent  administration,  and  we 
can  make  judgments  on  a  legal  docu- 
ment. ^  ,^ 

Second,  that  we  wOl  stop  and  the 
Nlcaraguans  will  stop,  and  I  do  not 
even  say  you  have  to  have  it  verified 
by  our  Pteeldent.  It  can  be  verified  by 
the  Prealdent  of  the  United  Statee  or 
it  can  be  verified  by  the  Organisation 
of  American  Statea.  either  one. 

So  we  have  had  the  debate.  I  appre- 
ciate the  up  or  down  opportunity. 

Mr.  POWLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIKLD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  POWLER.  It  Is  my  undetstand- 
Ing.   and   I   am   Inquiring,   that   the 
amemhnent  now  being  offered  by  the 
genUeman      from      Michigan      (Mr. 
BaooMriBLD)  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  norkia 
(Mr.  Tomra)  to  the  Mica  amendment? 
Mr.  MICA.  StnUght  up  or  down. 
Mr.   POWIXR.   The   same   amend- 
ment that  thto  House  Juat  rejected? 
Mr.  MICA.  No.  sir. 
Mr.  POWUCR.  I  am  sorry. 
Mr.   MICA.   Did   you   vote   for   or 
agaliMttt? 

Mr.  POWLER.  Let  me  clarify.  I  am 
the  one  that  to  confused.  I  am  trying 
to  get  us  out  of  thto  and  I  am  the  one 
confused. 

The  amendment  that  was  juat  adopt- 
ed by  thto  House  was  the  Boland 
amendment  which  amended  Mica. 
Now  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
BaooMnsLO  to  the  Mica  amendment 
again  in  Its  pure  form? 
Mr.  MICA.  Tea. 

Mr.  POWLER.  Despite  the  (act  that 
thto  body  just  amended  the  pure  Mica 
f  wm  by  Boland:  to  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  MICA.  That  to  omrect. 
Let  me  just  state  this:  I  think  from 
thto  author's  standpoint  that  it  would 
frankly  be  better  to  vote  straight  out 
for  Boland-Zablockl  or  straight  out  for 
the  MW  amendment  than  do  what  we 
have  just  done  on  the  floor  of  thto 
House,  to  leave  thto  situation  where 
we  cut  off  (or  30  days.  teU  them  all 
down  there  just  hold  on  to  everything 
(or  SO  days  until  you  see  U  a  joint  res- 
oluti<m  o(  Congreas  to  passed  to  ccm- 
Unue. 

I  personally  think  I  could  live  more, 
ileep  better  with  a  straight  vote  just 
In  favor  of  Boland-ZaMocki. 
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But  I  think  what  we  have  done  now. 
we  say  to  them  for  M  days  we  are 
going  to  cut  it  off  and  you  wait.  aU  the 
troops  and  all  of  those  who  support  it, 
•verybody  that  to  down  there,  you  wait 
untfl  the  Congrees  passes  the  reetdu- 
tlon.  I  think  that  to  worse. 

Mr.  POWI^R.  If  the  gentleman 
would  continue  to  yield,  if  you  could 
persuade  your  friend  from  Michigan 
to  withdraw  thto  amendment  then  we 
could  have  a  clean  vote  on  Boland-Zar 
blockl.  That  Is  what  we  have  been 
trying  to  get  all  along. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  revote 
on  Mica  and  continue  thto  process  we 
wUl  never  get  to  the  major  part  of  the 

MIL 

Mr.  MICA.  Thto  wOl  be  the  only 
clean  vote  we  will  have,  as  I  under- 
■tand.  thto  opportunity,  on  the  Mica 
amendment. 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Plorlda.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIEU).  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Rorl- 
da. 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Plmlda.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  hope  everyone  paid  doae  atten- 
tion to  what  our  colleague  from  Plorl- 
da (Mr.  Mica)  had  to  say  because  I 
agree  with  the  poaitlon  he  has  taken. 
What  he  does  to  amend  my  amend- 
ment and  I  am  willing  to  do  that  and  I 
am  willing  to  support  hto  amendment 
to  my  amendment  becauae  they  em- 
brace the  same  basic  fundamental  con- 
cept. 

But  the  gentleman  to  exactly  correct. 
Rather  than  play  games  with  the 
Solais-Boland  language  and  expect 
people  In  Ontral  America  to  stop 
what  they  are  doing  and  hang  It  up  (or 
30  days  just  to  not  realistic  and  to  not 
practical 

We  ought  to  either  get  a  strai^t 
vote  on  the  Mica  amendment  or  Mica 
as  a  substitute  or  the  Toung  amend- 
ment or  Boland-Zablocki  as  a  bill,  but 
let  us  not  confuse  the  Issue  and  make 
the  people  in  Central  America  think 
we  are  any  more  strange  than  they 
think  we  are  today  after  some  o(  the 
th'"n  they  have  heard  said  during 
thto  debate.  _.„ 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Plorlda. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  Issue  to  not  30  days  from  now.  It 
to  not  6  months  from  now  and  it  to  not 
a  year  from  now.  The  decision  that 
has  to  be  made  has  to  be  made  today. 
It  confronts  the  Congress  today. 

I  do  no  care  what  kind  of  an  amend- 
ment you  write  that  says  put  it  off. 
and  I  have  great  respect  (or  my  col- 
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league  on  the  Poreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee who  authored  the  last  amendment, 
and  was  successful  in  thto  House  in 
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getting  that  amendment  psmwrt.  but 
what  It  does  to  put  off  the  vote  until 
soBM  other  time.  The  vote  to  now  and 
the  issue  to  now.  You  either  want  to 
cut  off  the  covert  aid  or  you  want  to 
go  for  a  proposition  that  says  we  have 
to  put  some  pressure  not  only  on  our 
own  Government  but  we  have  to  put 
some  pressure  <»  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 

The  tosues  are  quite  dear  and  there 
to  no  point  in  putting  it  off. 

If  we  go  the  Solan  route  as  the 
pnff^tinn  In  thto  House  we  defer 
untfl  another  time  the  issue  of  what 
we  are  going  to  do  with  reapect  to  our 
policy  in  Latin  America.  I  think,  there- 
iatt,  my  ooUeacue  from  Florkto  is 

right.  We  can  decide  right  now  one 
way  or  the  other.  You  have  the  two 
issues  before  you.  I  see  no  other  issue. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  take  just  a  moment  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
kla  (Mr.  Mica).  He  has  worked  very, 
very  hard.  He  has  been  very  sincere  in 
trytaig  to  develop  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach and  I  really  think  the  stakes 
are  as  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  PAacBix)  has  pointed  out. 

The  bottom  line  to  right  now.  Either 
you  are  for  or  you  are  against  the 
policy  that  we  have  as  repreaentlng 
the  U.8.  Government,  or  are  you  going 
to  have  more  confidence  In  the  Sandi- 
nistas. 

I  think  the  Issue  to  extremely  clear. 
That  to  why  I  think  It  to  vital  to  have 
an  up  or  down  vote  on  the  Mka 
amendment  without  any  other  amend- 
ments added  to  it. 

So  I.  therefore,  urge  everylmdy  in  a 
bipartisan  effort  to  support  our  Gov- 
ernment and  to  vote  for  thto  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PAX7L.  Mr.  Chairman.  HJl.  2760 
presents  Members  with  only  two  op- 
XXatuK.  Covert  aid  or  overt  asstotance  to 
Central  America.  The  bill  faito  to  ad- 
dress the  fundamental  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  should  be  sending 
any  assistance  to  Central  America. 
Throwing  U.S.  tax  dollars  at  Coitral 
America  to  a  shortsighted,  regional  re- 
sponse to  the  global  problem  of  Soviet 
aggression. 

I  believe  that  aid  to  the  region, 
which  to  suppoaedly  designed  to  stop 
the  qiread  of  «•*""»"""*■»",  would  be 
unnecessary  if  the  United  States 
would  quit  subsidlxlng  communism  at 
its  source— the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Eastern  bloc  At  the  preeent  time,  the 
Soviets  and  other  Comoon  nations  owe 
almoat  $100  billion  to  Western  natitms. 
particularly  the  United  States;  $100 
Idlllon  buys  a  lot  of  arms  for  insur- 
gents. 

Many  proponents  of  aid  to  Commu- 
nist nations  dalm  that  the  funds  we 
give  them  are  used  only  for  peaceful 


purpoaes.  However,  funds  are  fungible. 
The  grants,  credits,  and  below-mariut 
loans  the  United  States  gives  Commu- 
nist nations  for  so«alIed  peaceful  rea- 
sons free  up  their  own  limited  capital 
for  fomenting  revolution  abroad. 

All  of  us  are  concerned  about  the 
(low  o(  arms  fran  Cuba  to  Marxist 
rebeto  in  Central  America.  Unfortu- 
nately. Ccmgress  has  failed  to  examine 
the  extent  to  whkdi  the  Soviet  Union 
to  subsldMng  Cuba.  The  amounts  are 
staggering.  In  recent  years,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  vending  over  $10  mil- 
lion a  day  on  Cuba.  Soviet  econnnlc 
assistance  to  Cuba  in  lfM3  amounted 
to  $4.7  billion,  accounting  (or  almoat 
25  peroent  of  Cuba's  ONP.  Further. 
Soviet  mOltary  aasistanoe  to  Cuba 
finft*>  iMi  to  estimated  at  $10  billion. 
The  massive  flow  (rf  rubles  into  the 
Caribbean  to  being  supported  by  the 
UJB.  Government's  credit  policies. 

The  Soviets  are  not  foolhardy.  They 
are  actually  cautious  and  quite  calcu- 
lating in  their  foreign  policy.  They 
have,  however,  reached  the  stage  In 
their  empire  building  where  they  are 
having  trouble  controlling  their  subju- 
gated nations. 

The  point  I  am  making  to  this:  The 
Central  American  regiim  to  peripheral 
to  Soviet  interests.  If  the  United 
States  would  cut  off  aid  to  the  Eastern 
bloc  the  resultant  belt  tightening 
would  probably  force  the  Soviets  to 
end  their  military  adventurism  In  the 
Caribbean  and  Central  America  in 
order  to  mfi '"*•*"  control  over  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations  and  Afghanistan. 

While  I  woiild  prefer  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent course  of  action  to  the  one  pro- 
posed tn  HJl.  2760.  let  me  state  that  in 
the  context  of  the  bllll  am  OMwaed  to 
any  covert  military  actions  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  Such  actiixis  have  no 
place  in  a  free  society.  Any  action  the 
Government  takes  must  be  open  to  ex- 
amination by  alL 

Beyond  the  ethical  questions  in- 
volved, there  are  practical  consider- 
ations. (Covert  actions  in  the  past  have 
usually  failed.  And  when  these  failures 
have  been  uncovered,  they  have  been 
used  against  us  by  our  enonies.  In  the 
struggle  between  freedom  aiid  tyranny 
in  the  Third  World,  the  United  States, 
as  the  freest  Nation  In  the  world,  to 
losing  the  battle  of  Ideas.  Thto  loss  of 
stature  to  not  for  objective  reasons. 
Our  capitalist  eeomxny  still  provides 
the  best  model  for  develoinnent.  Our 
Imrgess  has  resulted  in  $2  trillion 
worth  of  foreign  aid  programs  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  Yet  we  are 
viewed  as  an  imperialist  power  by 
many  wary,  if  not  hostOe.  Third  World 
nations.  Thto  to  largely  the  result  of 
effective  Communist  propaganda,  and 
our  own  clumsy  attempts  at  covert  ac- 
tions designed  to  bring  about  U.S.  ob- 
jectives. 

While  overt  aid  to  always  preferable 
to  covert  aid.  the  so-called  interdiction 
aasiftap^  proposed  in  HJl.  2760  has 


many  drawbadcs.  Many  foreign  poUey 
expats  believe  that  the  $80  mllUon 
called  forlnthebOltofartoolowto 
end  the  flow  of  arms  to  El  Salvador. 
Further,  the  program's  succeai  rests 
oompletdy  oa  the  cooperation  of  our 
Central  American  neighbors.  I  am  alao 
concerned  because  the  bffl  would  actu- 
ally deepen  UjB.  involvement  in  the 
region.  Covert  sartstanre  to  currently 
gotaig  mly  to  the  rebeto  In  Nicaragua. 
The  Interdlctkm  sssistanre  would  be 
qwead  among  friendly  nations  tn  the 
region. 

The  time  has  come  to  end  the  vi- 
cious cycle  of  funding  communism  and 
then  funding  those  fluting  oommu- 
ntom.  Instead  of  paying  other  natkna 
to  cut  off  the  flow  of  arms  Into  El  Sal- 
vador, as  HJl.  2760  propoaea.  let  us 
simply  stop  paying  for  the  aima. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservatkm  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Doea  the  gentle- 
man fnmi  Massachusetts  insist  upon 
hto  reservatkKi? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  from 
Msissftinsfttn  does  not  insist  upon  hto 
reservation. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  (^iposltkm  to  the  amendment 
off oed  by  the  goitleman  from  Flmlda 
(Mr.  Mica)  as  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  BaooiiraLB). 

The  important  thing  for  Members  to 
understand  here  to  that  we  are  just 
voting  again  on  the  same  issue  we  just 
voted  (m.  Those  who  voted  yes  last 
time  on  the  Boland  amendment 
should  vote  no  now. 

The  key  issue  to  exactly  as  tt  has 
been  described.  Do  you  or  do  you  not 
want  the  covert  acti<»i  to  oontlniie? 

D  1610 
That  to  the  key  issue.  If  you  want 
t-hat  covot  action  to  continue,  then 
you  wQl  vote  for  Mr.  Mica's  amend- 
ment. If  you  oppose  that  covert  actkm. 
then  you  wUl  vote  no.  Thto  to  the 
heart  of  the  Issue.  We  all  understand 
that  now.  Our  position  here  to  that  It 
to  a  mistake  for  UJ3.  policy  to  permit 
that  covert  action  to  continue.  It  to 
therefore,  a  mistake  to  adopt  the  Ifiea 
amendment.  The  Mica  amendment  re- 
quires mcaragua  to  do  certain  thlnga 
which  Nicaragua  will  not  be  able  to  do 
and  in  effect  that  means  the  covert 
actkm  oontinuea.  The  covert  action  to 
not  in  the  Am^rinMi  national  Interest, 
for  aU  of  the  reasons  that  we  have 
dted  here  again  and  again.  It  to  not 
working,  it  has  not  aocompUsbed  Its 
purposea.  it  risks  a  wider  war.  it  to  ille- 
gal, it  diminishes  the  chance  lot  nego- 
tiations, it  damages  the  UJS.  Image 
abroad.  It  to  opposed  by  the  Amerieaa 
people.  It  holds  us  up  to  ridkMle  for 
doing  that  which  we  dalm  we  are  not 
doing.  It  to  not  tn  keeping  with  the 
American  character. 
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to    Ihb:  «• 
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to 


Mr. 


(CSI8-ltU 

■ad  I  riM  In  mppovt  of  Um  MIm    done  itDM 

I  have  haard  ttao 
Morfbod.  W7  in- 
fey  Mvwal  pooplo  In  this 
i  ba««  ay  ovn  flow  of  the 
I  dMiMtar.  That  tIw  aneoBi- 
tlw  nottaB  that  w«  flidht  for 
«•  fli^t  for  the 
«•   hdp   people   defend 

they  are  attaoked  by  a  ndom 
We  have  done  tt  In  every 
.  «e  did  tt  tn  Vtotnam.  We 
did  not  fet  anythliw  out  of  that  war 


goOt  «i?— r***  I  knov  that.  They  My 
'laam  the  leeHoe  of  Vietnam  In  Oao- 
tial  Amorina"  The  lemon  of  Vietnam 
to  that  you  have  to  be  behind  your 
when  they  are  tlchtlnc  In 
,  Tou  have  to  have  the  wffl.  the 
win  to  amert  your  national  trtareet 
^^nd  QonmnnlmB  means  refuceee.  I 
have  heard  the  ar«UBwnt  made  that 
ve  are  trytaf  to  Inject  radm  Into  thla 
arsumenL  Tlkere  was  no  bombing  In 
Cuba  when  1  mllllan  of  them.  1  mll- 
llan  Cuban  refutem  awam  acrom  the 
■aa  to  get  here.  We  have  800.000  Sahra- 
docaoa  here  now.  And  I  am  auggeating 
to  you  that  If  we  turn  Central  America 
ow  to  become  a  Bovlet  beachhead 
through  Cuba,  throu^  Nicaragua  and 
than  B  Salvador,  then  Honduraa.  then 
Coata  Rka.  then  Guatemala,  you  have 
not  ilieaiited  of  the  refugee  problem 
that  you  wfll  have  In  thla  country 
from,  not  Olegal  allena.  not  undocu- 
mented workerB,  but  refugeea  by  defl- 
nttlon  who  are  entitled  to  all  of  the 
wdfare  beneflta  that  thla  country  bee- 
tows,  aa  rli^tly  they  ahould.  on  refu- 
geea. Now  we  have  a  choice.  We  are 
either  going  to  continue  covert  aid 
unto  the  Nlearaguana  atop  exporting 
aubveralon.  kflUng.  ammunition,  weap- 
ons, training,  auhveratve  oommanrt  and 
control  to  IiUhmHiii  B  Salvador,  we  are 
going  to  extract  a  price  from  them  by 
aaylng  "the  Contras  are  stOl  going  to 
give  you  trouble  In  your  own  country 
unlem  you  atop  exporting  trouble  to 
your  neighbora."  But  once  Nicaragua 
■topa  exporting  aubveralon.  the  Presi- 
dent rr  the  OA8.  Organlsatlan  of 
American  States,  can  certify  that  they 
have  stopped  exporting  revolution  and 
we  rtlll  atop  aupportlng  the  Contraa. 

Now  that  aeema  to  me  to  be  equity 
and  Juattcie  aad  fully  in  keeptng  with 
the  Anerlcan  character.  On  the  other 
have  the  Solars-Btdand 
which  we  have  Just  adopt- 
ed which  aays  we  atop,  rl^t  now,  we 
pun  oat,  we  cut  and  ran,  we  withhold 
any  further  aid  to  the  three  groupa  of 
Inaurgenta  that  are  fighting  In  their 
own  country  for  their  own  revolution, 
fighting  for  freedom,  fighting  for  trea- 


of 
political  plural- 
my.  "rtay  thM«. 

puUlng  out."  But  if 
Nicaragua  oontlnuaa  to  do  what  It  haa 
0  weeka  aftar  they  took 
tall  IVTO,  exporttav  their  revolu- 
tion without  frontiers,  then  the  Presl 
dsnt  ccBMS  In  with  a  long  petition  set- 
out  a  lot  of  thlnga  and  then 
a   Joint   reeolutlon    by    both 
and  than  we  vrfll  restore  covert 
aid  to  whamJ  There  will  not  be  any- 
body left  there  to  aid.  They  will  have 
bean  cut  to  rtbbona. 

la  that  In  keeptaig  with  the  American 
character?  I  do  not  think  It  la. 

So.  I  auggeat.  and  do  not  tell  me  that 
the  covert  action  haa  not  worked,  be- 
oauae  Sden  Paatora  haa  been  there  for 
only  S  n>o"tH«,  April  IS  la  when  he  got 
In  there,  and  he  la  the  one  that  can  do 
the  Job,  If  anyone  can.  haraaa.  prea- 
aui«  the  Sandtalataa  to  live  up  to  the 
promtoes  they  made  In  1979  to  the  Or- 
ganisation of  American  States.  Do  not 
aay  that  we  are  alone  and  liolated 
down  there.  We  have  alllea. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  No. 

Honduraa  wanta  ua  down  there, 
Coata  Rka  wanta  ua  down  there.  El 
Salvador  wants  us  down  there  and  do 
not  think  that  the  other  countries  are 
not  concerned  about  what  la  happen- 
ing. 

I  will  yield  to  my  friend  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  thank  the  genUe- 


Yesterday  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
I  thought,  a  fascinating  article 
about  the  Contras  the  United  States  Is 
aupportlng.  You  mentioned  Eden  Paa- 
tora; the  front  page  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  yesterday  noted  that  Mr.  Pas- 
tors, who  you  juat  dted  with  great 
praise  for  what  he  is  doing,  has  gone 
on  clandestine  radio  to  urge  the  Nlca- 
raguan  Army  to  fight  harder  against 
the  forces  that  the  United  SUtes  hss 
been  supporting,  the  Contras.  because 
if  they  win.  he  sayB.  things  will  be 
worse  off  than  they  are  now  imder  the 
Sandinistas 

So  the  man  that  you  aay  we  ought  to 
be  helping,  and  as  you  know  we  have 
not  been,  haa  been  urging  the  Sandl- 
nlataa  to  fight  hard  against  the  people 
we  are  helping. 

Mr.  FOWUai.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  snd  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

My  colleagues.  I  want  to  apologise  to 
this  body.  I  have  spoken  mor«  today 
than  I  have  spoken  In  the  7  years  that 
I  have  been  In  the  U.S.  Congress.  Now 
I  will  be  very  brief. 

The  Issue  now.  after  much  debate.  Is 
clear  Are  we  or  are  we  not  going  to 
continue  covert  paramilitary  opw- 
atlons  In  Nicaragua. 


Many  people  have  asked— snd  It  Is  s 
legitimate  qtiestlon— what  la  a  covert 
action?  Let  me  read  you  the  definition 
out  of  one  of  our  imrlaaalflert  reports 
In  the  Intelligence  Committee. 

Oovait  setlTttlM  ara  eff  orta  to  influenoe 

#«^^^i^M«  ^M^^MW«*«aa^M#a  tf^pmm^satmmM/w^  AT 

lOWiSD        BvWTlIBBDIiB*        mSall^^MMUnv        %X 

eranU  whlefa  aie  plaimed  snd  executed  w 
that  the  role  of  the  United  States  to  not  ap- 
parent. They  may  include  poUtfaal.  eoonom- 
Ic  propssands  vu^ot  psrsmfHtsry  scttvl- 


Now.  my  colleagues  In  the  C<»igress. 
though  some  fscts  sre  in  dispute,  the 
following  facts  are  not  in  dispute:  This 
covert  sctlvlty.  covert  stanply  means 
secret.  Is  not  secret  any  kmger.  It  Is  a 
paramilitary  operation  of  thousands  of 
people  that  we  are  unilaterally  sup- 
porting Inside  Nkarsgua.  Against  the 
existing  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua 
which  we  aU  find  repulsive. 

Our  democratic  allies  in  Central 
America  have  said  that  the  major  Im- 
pediment to  r«isslnff  the  violence  is  the 
UJS.  unilateral  military  operation,  and 
urged  us  to  stop  it,  bo  that  we  can  all 
bring  pressure  together  in  our  hemi- 
sphere to  set  to  contain  these  hostile 
influences.  Colombia,  the  largest  de- 
mocracy In  our  hemisphere  after  the 
United  States  of  America.  Venexuela. 
another  democracy,  Mexico,  Costa 
Rlca^these  friends  do  not  want  Soviet 
masters  or  Cuban  masters.  These 
countries  want  to  be  regional  powers, 
to  retain  their  own  Influence,  snd  they 
want  to  pursue  democratic  means  and 
democratic  institutions  to  contain 
M»"ft«n«  In  concert  with  the  United 
States  of  America. 

And  they  have  said  this  publicly. 
The  PresldentB  of  the  Contadora 
group,  as  well  as  many  of  our  Western 
European  allies,  have  urged  us  to 
cease  financing  an  effort  to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  In  viola- 
tion of  our  treaty  obligations— at  least 
for  30  days— snd  set  ss  a  great  power 
and  a  great  nation  who  could  squash 
In  30  seconds  the  2Vi  million  people  In 
Nicaragua  or  in  Cuba  if  we  choose  to 
do  so.  Wai  you  stop  it  long  enough  for 
us  to  work  with  you  in  the  United 
States  to  develop  s  security  strategy 
that  will  work  to  eliminate  these  hos- 
tile influences.  That  is  the  vote  that  is 
coming  up  right  now. 

There  Is  nothing  secret,  there  is 
nothing  covert  about  the  U.S.  oper- 
ation in  Nicaragua  except  the  under- 
the-Uble  funding  and  the  under-the- 
table  numbers  that  continue  to  grow 
because  we  do  not  have  the  courage  to 
exercise  our  constitutional  responsibU- 
ity  for  congressional  oversight  in  the 
midst  of  s  war  that  the  United  States 
is  financing. 

D  1690 

This  vote  Is  a  rerun  of  Mka.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  exercise  our  constitu- 
tional responsibility,  our  exclusive  au- 
thority under  our  Constitution  In  mat- 
ters where  the  forces  of  the  United 


States  or  the  proxies  of  the  United 
States  are  being  used  militarily,  to 
bring  this  matter  before  the  American 
people  and  reject  the  continuation  of 
thk  Illegal  war  by  preserving  the  SO- 
day  rifasstlnn  of  hostilities  which  we 
Just  voted.  Then,  snd  only  then,  can 
we  aoc^  the  offer  of  our  allies  In 
Central  America  and  bring  this  matter 
to  the  negotiating  table  where  a  final 

[CRS-lMl 

resolution  that  will  fHmhiate  this 
cancer  of  communism  can  have  a 
chance  of  attainment. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words  and  in  support  of  the 
Broomfleld-Mlca  amendment  to  the 
Young  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  colleague  from 
Georgia  haa  Just  made  a  very  impas- 
sioned plea  mentioning  the  names  of 
some  of  our  best  allies  who  do  not 
want  us  to  be  involved  in  Central 
America. 

And  I  would  respond  to  that  gentle- 
man that  we  came  to  the  aid  of  those 
allies  on  numerous  occasions  at  the 
great  loss  of  American  lives  snd  ex- 
penditures of  American  dollars.  They 
certainly  have  a  right  to  their  opinion, 
but  I  have  listened  very  closely  in  the 
seven  times  that  I  have  stood  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  snd  taken  the  oath 
of  office,  when  the  Speaker  read  my 
oath,  where  I  swore  to  defend  the 
United  SUtes.  I  am  here  to  help  those 
other  nations  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Fowum)  men- 
tioned, but  I  came  here  first  and  fore- 
most swearing  my  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  and  to  what  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  my  country,  not  some 
other  country  that  I  wsnt  to  help,  but 
my  first  allegiance  is  to  the  United 
States. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
said  those  other  countries  he  men- 
tioned did  not  want  to  live  under  the 
yoke  of  communism.  Well  neither  did 
the  people  of  the  Balkan  nations,  nei- 
ther did  the  people  of  Poland  or  Hun- 
gary or  Ciechoslovakia  and  neither  do 
the  people  of  Afghanistan  today  want 
to  live  imder  the  yoke  of  the  Soviet 
Communists  or  any  other  form  of 
communism. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  a  great 
and  a  powerful  nation  and  there  is  no 
question  about  that.  I  do  not  believe 
that  anyone  in  this  world  can  match 
the  Industrial  might  of  the  United 
States.  We  can  build  almost  snythlng 
better,  more  effective  and  If  we  have 
enough  time,  in  larger  numbers  than 
any  other  nation  In  the  world.  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials that  we  will  use  In  this  great  in- 
dustry of  ours  comes  to  us  from  some- 
where else  because:  First,  we  either  do 
not  have  them  In  the  United  States; 
or,  second,  we  are  not  allowed  to  get 
them  because  the  lands  have  been  set 


sslde  for  other  than  commercial  ex- 
ploitation. 

So,  all  of  a  sudden  we  become  very 
dependent  upon  other  parts  of  the 
world  for  raw  materials  we  use  in  our 
Industry. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  those 
materials  that  come  to  the  United 
States  and  most  of  the  products  that 
we  buUd  and  ship  out.  that  Includes 
our  energy,  come  in  throxigh  the  Car- 
ibbean and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
our  gulf  ports.  That  part  of  the  world 
is  very  important  to  our  nation's  econ- 
omy. 

In  World  War  II,  Hitler's  submarines 
sank  more  tonnage  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  than  all  of  the  North  and 
South  Atlantte. 

Now,  can  the  Members  Imsgine  what 
the  Soviets  could  do  in  a  case  like  that 
with  all  of  their  sophisticated  war  ma- 
chines? Imagine  how  many  more  times 
effective  the  Soviets  can  be  when  .they 
have  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  for  a 
base?  Imagine  how  much  more  effec- 
tive the  Soviets  can  be  when  they  have 
the  Soviet  Union.  Cuba.  Nicaragua, 
and  Granada  and  possibly  eventually 
E3  Salvador.  What  about  the  Panama 
Canal?  How  important  does  all  this 
become  to  the  great  industrial  might 
of  the  United  States  if  we  cannot  get 
the  raw  materials  that  we  need 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  through 
the  Caribbean,  through  the  Gulf  of 
BCexlco  into  the  United  States. 

Considering  all  of  this  then,  those 
countries  of  Cmtral  America  become 
even  more  important  to  us.  not  Just 
the  politics  of  Central  America,  not 
Just  the  polltkx  of  El  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua,  but  the  security  of  the  in- 
dustrial capability  of  the  United 
States  which  is  essential,  without 
which  we  could  never  defend  the 
United  States  against  the  Soviet 
Union  or  any  other  industrial  power.  A 
nation  dependent  upon  that  tjrpe  of 
shipping,  that  type  of  commerce,  that 
could  easily  be  disrupted  by  any  major 
power,  if  they  have  bsses  all  over  the 
Caribbean  for  their  submarines,  for 
their  ships,  for  their  airplanes  and  for 
their  rockets  is  at  risk. 

tSx.  Chairman,  I  think  we  make  a 
grave  mistake  allowing  the  Sandinis- 
tas, directed  by  Fidel  Castro,  to  roam 
throughout  the  region  to  plant  the 
seeds  of  Marxism  or  communism  or 
call  it  what  you  wllL  It  is  Ume  for  we 
here  in  the  Congress  ss  Representsr 
tlves  of  those  American  people  who 
believe  in  and  who  have  died  for  free- 
dom and  liberty  against  nszlsm  and 
communism.  I  think  It  Is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  establish  that  position  solid 
today.  We  are  going  to  make  a  decision 
and  we  are  going  to  live  with  it  for  a 
long,  long  time. 

So,  my  friends,  lay  aside  the  parU- 
ssnshlp.  Lay  aside  the  lltUe  games  we 
might  seek  to  play  from  time  to  time 
and  let  us  vote,  as  we  pledged  to  do 
when  we  all  took  the  oath  of  office  in 


the  well  of  this  House,  let  us  vote 
what  is  best  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.    BOLAND.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiher  of 


Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  only 
resaon  why  we  are  here  today 
that  Is  to  consider  the  hoi  which  stops 
covert  action  in  Nicaragua.  Fw  more 
than  1  year  and  one-half  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  has  stniggtod  with 
this  problem.  It  has  not  been  an  easy 


I  know  that  there  has  beoi  a  split 
within  the  committee.  Because  of  the 
attitude  of  the  administration  this 
partknilar  problem  has  deteriorated  at 
this  moment  into  one  of  partisanship. 

I  have  made  a  real  effort  In  that 
committee  to  get  away  from  partisan- 
ship and  I  think  we  have  been  greatly 
successful.  And  I  would  say  that  we 
have  won  from  the  intdllgence  com- 
munity, whether  it  is  the  DIA  or  the 
National  Security  Agency  or  the  CIA, 
you  name  it.  I  think  one  could  say 
that  this  committee  has  w(hi  the  re- 
q>ect  of  the  Intelligence  community 
snd  has  won.  the  reject  of  this 
House. 

Now  this  House  has  a  Judgment  to 
make  with  req>ect  to  a  problem  the 
Intelligence  Committee  has  had  to 
deal  with. 

The  credo  that  I  have  tried  to 
follow— and  I  think  other  members  of 
this  cmnmlttee  have  tried  to  follow— is 
that  we  recognise  that,  "Among  the 
increasingly  intricate  arsenals  across 
the  world  intelligence  is  an  essential 
weapon,  perhaps  the  most  important, 
but  it  Is.  being  sacred,  the  most  dan- 
gerous. Safeguards  to  prevott  Its 
abuse  must  be  devised,  revised,  and 
rigidly  applied.  But.  as  in  all  enter- 
prise, the  character  and  wisdom  of 
those  to  whran  it  is  entrusted  will  be 
decisive.  In  the  Integrity  of  that 
guardianship,  lies  the  hopes  of  free 
people  to  endure  and  prevalL" 

That  is  a  quote  that  was  taken  from 
"The  Man  Called  Intrepid."  It  Is  a 
credo  that  was  established  by  William 
Stevenson,  who  wss  the  chief  intelli- 
gence officer  for  the  British  In  World 
Warn. 

We  have  tried  to  adhere  to  that 
credo.  I  think  it  Is  an  tanpcwtant  one. 

I  said  the  otho-  day  that  there  must 
be  Members  wlUiln  this  body  who 
were  here  when  the  Tonkin  Gulf  reso- 
lution was  up  and  I  am  sure  there  are 
Monbers  who  sre  here  today,  who 
were  here  at  that  time,  who  would  like 
to  have  that  vote  back. 

Oftentimes  in  these  matters  we  vote 
in  the  dark.  The  Intelllgenoe  Commit- 
tee has  a  responsibility  to  be  sure  that 
those  who  are  In  this  Chamber  know 
what  Is  going  on  if  a  particular  covert 
action  program  is  <me  that  deserves  to 
be  changed. 
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thU  la  UM 


«•  eMM.  As  I  Mid 


DIOO 

Ion  to 

tiM  OUMT 

dur.  «t  had  A  ooopte  flnttwi  In  thto 
MMw.  «M  iBltewh  mUwJthwMcfa 

mM^.  to  do  o«taln  tlilii0i  In  that 
bokC  of  tiM  wortd.  And  «•  MTMd  to  It. 
Saac  eoBM  ntnwiHir  of  IMl.  and 
tiM  ban  laaM  has  changwd:  A  parar 
pantton.  bwt  a  paramilitary 
ftiat  waa  foInK  to  ba  eoo- 
traOad.  they  taD  ua-ooBtrollad-and 
ad  baeanaa  It  waa 
tbat  «•  would  ba 
Bfebi  In  thlaaraa. 
rar  that  parted  of 

on  ttati  iMttTT  baoanaa  It  was  oar  re- 
^(■■Italltty  to  ba  flora  that  whatever 

[CB8-MS] 

tha  flndinc  waa.  that  It  wi 
hand  to.  And  evantoaUy  we 
that  It  waa  not.  And  In  llajr 
year,  we  took  thlB  daeMon.  It 
vote.apartlMnvllt.ttot. 

m  etoo  bed  aeriler  made  a  deei- 
In  tha  budiat  oonlarenee  report 
Ibr  Itaal  year  IMS.  which  ipedflrally 
I  the  fundi  to  the  Intefdletlan  of 
and  the  Boland  amendment,  to 
whleh  we  asreed  to  back  In  December 
of  Itn.  That  amendment  fperlflrally 
fatbade  the  effart  to  overthrow  the 
Nlearacnan  Oovcmment  or  to  provoke 
a  mOttary  mf***'*t*  between  Hondu- 


we  are  heeded.  Believe 
we  are  headed.  So 
why  thla  eoeunittee 
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betavad- 


of  thk 
9ilt 


That  la 
that  la 
lathe 


Do  not  get  away  from  the  baate  pur- 
poee  o<  thla  bm.  The  baale  purpoee  of 
thla  bm  to  to  atop  covert  operatlona.  U 
you  vote  for  the  Mlea  amendment,  you 
are  leteifllut  youraelf  on  the  last  vote. 
I  ask  you  not  to  do  It. 

Itr.  ROBDiaON.  lir.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
I  rise  In  suppcHt  of  the 


Ify  eoOeacuea.  my  dielrman.  the 
tf**'— »»"  from  Masmflhusetti,  has 
Juat  made  every  wonderful  appeal  on 
behalf  of  Mparttoaa^ilp  with  regard  to 
hto  i?i«— ««"g  remarks.  ■ihimMiii  that 
he  haa  tried  to  keep  ua  movinc  In  that 
direction,  when,  throughout  the  total 
debate  that  we  have  had  with  regard 
to  thto  partlBWlar  subject,  there  has 
been  nothing  but  parttoanehlp. 

Now.  I  say  to  you  here  thto  after- 
noon, the  fint  time  that  I  have  been 
on  my  feet  today,  that  thto  to  our  last 
chance  for  a  reaaonab>e 
attert  that  protects  our 
frtonda  and  the  best  tnteresU  of  the 
UmtedStatee. 

Thto  to  the  compramtoe  amendment 
that  to  the  product  of  the  only  blpartl- 
etfoct  that  has  gone  on  with 
to  thto  whole  aaatter.  And  that 
I  the  effort  that  began  at  the  White 
Bouee.  moved  to  the  majority  leader's 


aetlvtty. 

nmnati  how  Important  It  to  that  we 
look  at  the  best  Intarest  ol  the  United 
and  the  way  that  the  United 

to  pemelved  In  other  countries 

with  regard  to  Its  abOlty  to  stand  as 
the  beat  frtand  that  freedom  has  In 
the  tree  world.  And  Indeed  we  can  do 
th*t  only  If  we  are  able  to  keep  on 
l>fipiiif  thoee  people  down  there. 

Now.  somethhig  has  been  made  on 
more  than  one  occaalon  of  the  pro- 
vecttve  depteyment  of  additional 
troopa  down  there  In  that  part  of  the 
world.  Let  me  quote  for  you  not  some- 
thtny  from  the  admli^stratlon.  not 
sonMthIng  from  the  Republican 
caucus,  but  something  ftom  the  ma- 
jority committee  report  that  acoompa- 
nlea  thto  bUL  Thto  to  with  regard  to 
the  overt  action,  the  overt  smtoranffe 
th^  to  fluggeeted  by  the  Boland-Za- 
bteeklbilL 

TiM  Conmlttoe  ezp«cta  that  much  of  Um 
Maatanee— parttantarlT  tnminc.  techntrel 

■■totinrt  nr  1  •  '        i       "■'* — -*—**- 

thortty  of  thto  sulaeetlan  eoold  Involve  the 
«•  d  UA  BBlUUiT  pwwnnal  It  aboukl  be 
totem  the  praeram  of  aa- 
by  thla  ■uhaactton  la  In- 
to aupptatnent  other  typw  of  Mcori- 
ty  aatotanee.  any  outatandinc  raatrtcUooa 
on  the  numbart  of  \3A.  mUttary  advinn 
panatttad  etthin  a  ractotant  country  woold 
.jfrnMitrnMOf  the  tttkater  at  that 
Aoeordlswly.  any  mcb  roatrtctkxM 
be  ia»towed  by  the  Committee  on 
Attain  with  thla  In  mind. 

Which,  of  course,  endorses  Indeed 
the  matter  that  we  wni  be  committing 
addltlanal  troopa  down  there  and  have 
them  In  a  position  where  they  can  cer- 
tainly be  In  danger  In  more  ways  than 
one. 

The  Mica  amendment  doee  Indeed  go 
beyond  Just  the  matter  of  cutting  off 
covert  aid.  It  refleeU  the  reciprocity 
and  symmetry  concept  which  has  been 
sooepted  as  the  reasonable  way  to  go.  I 
think,  by  a  majority  of  my  colleagues 
here.  It  rejects,  as  proper,  the  putting 
off  of  a  decision  on  UJB.  poUcy  In  Cen- 
tral America  that  leaves  our  allies 
Hminiwg  M  to  what  the  United  States 
to  going  to  do.  It  foregoes  the  overt 
program  but  stipulates  covert  pro- 
grams cannot  continue  unices  the 
Prealdent  submits  a  new  and  aooepta' 
ble  plan.  And  flnt  and  foremost,  when 
the  Santtnistas  halt  support  for  the 
Insurgents  In  Central  America,  the 
covert  program  to  terminated. 

Is  that  not  what  we  want  to  bring 
shout?  I  ask  for  your  support  for  the 
Mica  smendment  as  the  last  chance 
for  a  reaaonahle  bipartisan  approach 
to  the  whole  problem. 

Mr.  TATRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  ttoe  In  strong  support  of 
the  Boland-Zablockl  alternative.  I 
believe  thto  bill  will  provide 


them  have  already 
before  thto  body,  so  I  will  confine  my 
remarks  to  one  eirnrt  of  thto  debate 
which  I  feel  warranU  doaer  attention. 

As  chahman  of  the  Subcommittee 
cm  Human  Rights.  I  have  studied  in 
detafl  the  death  toDs  of  innocent 
people  throu^iout  Central  America, 
and  tTrT*'*"r  In  Kl  Salvador.  Any 
time  you  have  a  major  guerrilla  insur- 
rection Innocent  lives  are  lost.  If  we 
continue  to  pursue  a  covert  aid  pro- 
gram supporting  groups  actively  seek- 
ing to  overthrow  the  NIcaraguan  Gov- 
ernment, we  risk  Initiating  a  major 
oonfllet  within  that  country.  A  full 
scale  guerrilla  war  In  Nicaragua  would 
inevitably  lead  to  a  bloodbath  whksh 
could  reault  in  the  deaths  of  thou- 
of  Innocent  people.  Mr.  Chalr- 
I  have,  and  will  continue  to  be. 
an  outspoken  critic  of  the  Sandinista 
Oovemment  and  its  repreadve  poli- 
cies. To  thto  end.  the  Human  Ri^to 
Subcommittee  wiU  amduct  a  full-acale 
review  of  human  rights  In  Nicaragua 
In  the  near  future.  However,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  support  guerrilla  groups 
within  Nkaragua.  the  Sandinistas  will 
tighten  their  grip  on  the  NIcaraguan 
people,  the  oonfUct  will  eacalate  and 
thousands  wm  die. 

The  Boland-Zablockl  alternative 
would  terminate  support  for  theee 
guerrilla  groups  thereby  abaolving  us 
of  responsibUlty  for  what  might 
become  a  aisto  of  epk:  proportions.  In 
the  final  ^^•^v**.  while  it  to  abaolute- 
ly  ceaffitlil  to  interdict  arms  ship- 
ments to  the  insurgents  in  El  Salva- 
dor, we  cannot  continue  to  sponsor  a 
policy  which  disregards  the  human 
rights  of  the  NIcaraguan  people.  The 
Boland-Zablockl  alternative  seeks  to 
secure  our  national  Interests  and.  at 
the  same  time,  to  uphold  the  UJS. 
commitment  to  the  human  rights  of 
all  peoples. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  wOl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TATRON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  First.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  gentleman  says  he 
oppoees  all  covert  aid.  Thto  committee 
ouisistently  has  approved  covert  aid. 
There  to  an  appropriate  place  in  the 
report  of  the  committee. 

And.  second,  with  regard  to  human 
rights,  I  ask  all  of  my  colleaguea. 
before  you  go  home  and  try  to  dlscum 
thto  issue,  read  the  Boland-Zahlocki 
report,  because  that  to  the  most  devas- 
tating document  with  regard  to  what 
to  going  on  in  Nicaragua  and  their 
military  buUdiU)  in  thto  region  of  any 
document  I  have  ever  aeen. 

Mr.  VKNTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  TATRON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minneaota. 
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Mr.  VKNTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
foryleldlng. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  oommend 
the  gentleman  for  hto  statement  with 
regard  to  human  rights  because  fre- 
quently the  view  has  been  that  if  you 
can  mouth  U&.  aiogaim  on  democracy, 
tree  etocttom.  and  a  variety  of  other 
v^uaa.  that  somehow  the  U  A  Govern- 
ment to  going  to  be  there  ready  to 
fund  and  amist  you  no  matter  your 
true  motives. 

Indeed,  all  of  us  have  sertous  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  what  to  going  on 
sperlflcany  in  Honduras  and  to  Nicara- 
gua and  In  El  Salvador  today.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  to,  on  govemment-to- 
govemment  basis,  we  are  dealing 
laivdy  If  not  exclusively  with  the  mill- 
tanr.  we  are  not  even  dealing  with  the 
freely  elected  governments  in  theee 
countries  that  we  prof  eas  to  support 

The  real  question  to  whether  Con- 
grem  to  going  to  assert  itaelf :  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  an  effective  voice 
in  terms  of  the  Central  American  for- 
eign policy  tamie.  Some  raise  the  fact 
that  we  took  an  oath  of  office  to  sup- 
port our  country,  but  the  question  to 
the  character  of  that  support.  Are  vre 
going  to  do  It  under  the  table  or  over 
the  table?  We  should  be  doing  it  out 
front.  We  should  be  proud  of  what  we 
are  dcrfng.  I  am  certainly  not  very 
proud  of  the  actions  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration In  Central  America. 

Mr.  Chahman.  I  am  very  concerned 
that  we  are  Involved  with  illegal  covert 
activities  in  Honduras.  Nicaragua,  and 
Central  America. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  direc- 
tion of  our  f ortign  policy,  we  are  at  a 
croasroad.  either  we  can  continue  as  a 
nsAlcm  to  pursue  questlonahle  covert 
UJB.  acttvltiea  or  aeek  a  path  of  overt 
actkms  which  I  hope  would  be  a  U.S. 
role  as  a  negotiator,  and  arbitrator  not 
primarily  a  military  role. 

The  United  States,  the  past  8  years, 
thto  Congrem  medflcally  has  provided 
the  administration  what  it  wanted. 
Certainly  not  without  dissent,  not 
without  debate,  but  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  by  and  large  received 
economic  and  military  asststanee 
sought.  Howevo'.  one  important  11ml- 
tatkm.  the  Boland  amendment,  in  De- 
cember IM2  was  written  into  law.  The 
Boland  provision  permitted  the  use  of 
funds  for  interdiction  of  aims  going  to 
El  Salvador,  but  very  spedfieally  pro- 
hibited any  U.8.  support  or  aid  for  any 
covert  activities  with  the  exprcastd  in- 
tention of  overthrowing  the  Nlcarap 
guan  Government. 

Today  it  to  dear  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration and  some  House  Mem- 
bers want  to  rewrite  the  meaning  of 
the  law.  They  would  reinterpret  and 
torture  its  meaning  to  accommodate 
the  current  administration's  actions 


and  apparently  future  intent  rather 
than  be  limited  by  the  law. 

It  to  imperative  that  the  Congress 
"«««"*«*»«  an  effective  voioe  and  estab- 
lish better  accountability  concerning 
the  law  and  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy. 

The  essence  of  the  debate  today  to 
whether  thto  House  to  going  to  permit 
the  law  as  manifest  in  the  Boland 
promise  to  be  stretched  end  tore  into 
aotnH*'*"g  never  intended  or  are  we 
going  to  stand  up  and  tell  the  Reagan 
administration  they  are  wrong,  that 
theee  covert  acUvltiea  are  ln^n>ropri- 
ate  and  lllegaL 

Whether  the  US.  Government  to 
going  to  pursue  sneak  and  covert  ac- 
tivities under  the  table,  shielded  from 
view  or  review  of  the  Congrees  and  the 
American  people  or  can  we  pursue  for- 
eign policy  In  the  fuU  light  of  U.S.  and 
world  opinion  with  the  UJS.  Congress 
participating  in  a  balanced  manner  as 
to  envisioned  In  the  Ccmstitution. 

I  am  ccmcemed  that  only  after  we 
read  in  the  media  about  secret  wars  to 
the  ConowBi  informed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Marxism  haa  existed 
for  50  years  in  Central  America.  c(xn- 
munlsm  Is  not  new  to  the  Western 
Hemiai>here. 

It  to  an  appropriate  concern  of  the 
UJB.  people  and  their  elected  officials. 

But  let  us  not  be  Indifferent  to  the 
many  other  problons  of  that  region. 
Few  nations  in  that  area  of  the  world 
could  ever  have  been  pointed  to  as 
ideal  democradea.  Frankly  economic 
political,  or  social  Justice  to  simply  not 
a  reality  for  most  people  In  Central 
America.  The  United  States,  of  course, 
supports  correcting  these  inequities, 
prodding  these  nations  into  action,  ad- 
dressing these  serious  shortcomings. 

But  our  covert  and  overt  military 
support  deal  most  often  not  with  elect- 
ed leadership,  the  products  of  the 
process  we  sponsored  In  many  in- 
stances, but  rather  with  the  self-ap- 
pointed Central  American  military 
leadership,  the  repressive  powers,  the 
tooto  of  the  wealthy  landowners,  and 
the  remnants  of  military  governments 
that  so  long  have  denied  the  basic 
human  rights  to  the  pe<K>le  of  Central 
America. 

We  must  move  U.S.  policy  away 
from  the  covert  action  and  simplistic 
military  support  for  anyone  who 
waves  an  anti-Communist  banner. 

Thto  C<xigress  must  not  act  blindly 
in  support  of  any  and  all  means  to  an 
end,  no  matter  how  much  we  believe 
in  the  goal  the  objective,  our  actions 
to  attain  the  outcome  are  very  Impor- 
tant. In  the  final  analysto  Inappropri- 
ate covert  actions,  actions  which  say 
democracy  to  only  important  at  home 
in  the  U.SJL  wHl  be  self-defeating. 

No  one  can  beat  us.  but  surely  we 
can  beat  ourselvea.  if  we  sacrifice  our 
valties  and  ocHnpromise  our  system  of 
decisionmaking  in  the  heat  of  pursu- 
ing an  objective  or  political  support  of 


the  Reagan  administration  we  will  lose 
much  more  than  the  tosue  before  us 
today. 

It  to  dear  that  President  Reagan  be- 
lieves that  some  evpanalon  of  the  cur- 
rent conflicts  in  Central  America  are 
desirable.  I  stronsAy  disagree  with  thto 
view  and  the  President's  sctlons. 

Our  allies  in  Central  America  and 
Europe  differ  with  thto  view  as  welL 

I  hope  that  President  Reagan  will 
reconsider  hto  snnounced  intentions. 
The  massive  naval  training  deploy- 
ment off  the  coast  of  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua,  the  Intent  to  send  4.000  so- 
called  mOltaiy  advisers  to  assist  the  In- 
surgents in  Honduras,  all  speD  trouble 
and  an  uncertain  future. 

When  confronted  by  questions  from 
the  media  or  Members  of  Congress  the 
Insurgents  unabashedly  report  their 
objective  to  overthrow  the  NIcaraguan 
Government,  in  q>ite  of  the  Presi- 
dent's assurances  to  the  contrary. 

We  do  not  need  more  military  pres- 
ence, or  more  arms  in  thto  part  of  the 
world.  No;  rather  we  urgently  need  a 
new.  a  tempered  policy  for  Central 
America. 

The  wointment  of  a  commtoskm 
maybe  a  good  dlvezBion.  but  that  pro- 
vide no  answers  for  today  or  in  the 
near  future. 

There  to  no  framewo  A  or  sjrmmetry 
to  the  current  policy  in  thto  region  or 
logical  consequence  as  to  where  we 
will  ocnne  out. 

It  to  a  Jtmip  into  the  dark  and  so  far 
has  resulted  in  blazoned  eyes  for  the 
United  States  and  far  worse  for  the 
people  of  Central  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legtolatton  before 
us  will  serve  to  send  a  much  needed 
message  to  President  Reagan  from  the 
American  people.  Thto  Congress  repre- 
sents the  people  and  if  we  do  our  Job 
right  we  will  hold  the  administration 
accountable  to  the  law  for  its  actiona 
and  inept  policy  in  Central  America, 

It  to  of  paramount  importance  that 
we  defeat  the  Toung  and  Mica  amend- 
ments and  similar  efforts  that  either 
shrink  from  expressing  a  view  or  worse 
yet  attempt  to  legldmlae  the  illegit- 
imate Reagan  administration  polides 
in  Central  America. 

Mr.  RTTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question  to 
the  last  speaker? 

Mr.  YATRON.  I  ylekl  to  the  gentle- 
man tromP^isylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  sinoe 
he  to  interested  In  up  front  rather 
than  under  the  table,  overt  rather 
than  covert,  would  he  support  covert 
aid  and  amtatance  to  the  MlAlto  Indi- 
ans flght»"g  against  ganodde  inside  of 
Nkaragua.  to  the  Eden  Pastora  group 
and  to  the  FEN?  It  to  ironic  that  the 
gentleman  to  now  the  fourth  Member 
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of  Um  ottMT  ilte  who  liM  natfeetod  to 
liMinreltntlMt  i|ir-*'" 

TiM  CHAHUfAN.  TiM  time  of  the 
gwUMMD   fraai   PamMorlvaaiA   (Mr. 

TASMaDtaMUPlNd. 

ICr.  BKHAU.  Mr.  Cliatnnan.  I  move 
to   strike   the   raquielte    mmiber   of 


Mr.  CkaJmui.  I  riee  In  wpport  of 
the  BroonHeld-Mlea  amendment. 

ICr.  cSialimen  end  M^— »*«*"  of  the 
fiwninWtOT  tn  a  few  mlnutea  we  are 
Mine  to  be  vottnc  on  the  Broomfleld- 
^^Bmandtaent.  It  wffl  be  one  of  the 
tmpoftant  voCea  that  we  are 
^^^-,'  to  hBve  on  thla  Imue.  Therefore, 
I  think  tt  ii  appraprtete  to  undefftand 
^rliy  thii  amewknent  waa  tntroduoed 
and  what  It  wfll  actually  do.  We  have 
heard  a  lot  of  rhetarie  today  f  ocuainc 
on  fenaraUttae.  but  I  think  tt  is  Impor- 
tant to  undantand  the  details  of  the 
MBunrtinmit  and  Ita  rationale. 

It  was  ptopoesd  because  there  are 
wimiiy  of  iw  in  this  body,  inchidint 
myself,  who  are  na«  supporters  of 
eovert  aid  but.  on  the  other  hand,  are 
troubled  by  the  proapeet  of  an  $80  mll- 
Uon  overt  military  procram  Involvlnc 
the  "friendly  oountriea"  around  Nlea- 
racua  to  Interdiet  aims  shipmenU 
been  Nlcan«ua  and  the  tnsurcento  In 


The  mt^llgenee  Committee  report 
deariy  states  we  have  a  problem  there. 
It's  a  ptoblsaa  we  cant  icnore.  The 
SandlnlBtaa  are  attempUnc  to  over- 

[CRB-lSn 

throw  the  government  of  CI  Salvador 
by  provldlnc  fT"*^*~^  to  the  insur- 
gents there.  The  Boland-Zablocki 
amendment  would  cut  off  covert  aid 
but  tt  would  substitute  an  overt  mili- 
tary program  which  I  think  would  be 
both  liieffecttve  and  dangerous.  That 
puts  many  of  us  in  the  body  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma. 

Many  of  us  are  troubled  by  the  use 
of  covert  operations  but  many  of  us 
are  also  troubled  by  the  prospect  of  a 
new  $80  mUUon  military  extravaganau 
We  must  look  to  other  alternatives. 
We  cannot  keep  looking  to  the  same 
bid.  tired  military  solutions.  Why  not 
look  at  other  sitematlvee-dlplomatic 
approaches  and  other  ways  of  solving 
this  prcrtdem  that  do  not  Involve  reli- 
ance strictly  on  military  solutions. 

We  need  a  new  plan  for  dealing  with 
this  problem,  a  plan  that  Is  based 
upon  ooosklerinc  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral negotiations,  involvement  of 
the  OA8  or  the  United  Nations,  and 
any  other  approach  that  would  stop 
the  actions  of  Nicaragua  against  the 
Oovemment  of  El  Salvador.  That  Is 
preelsely  what  the  Mica  amendment 
proposce  It  proposes  a  cutoff  of  the 
eovert  aid  snd  in  tu  place  mandate* 
the  admlniatratl<m  to  prepare  a  new 
plan,  a  plan  baaed  on  wider  set  of  al- 
tcmattvea. 

How  will  we  know  whether  that  irtan 
ahould  be  timt*""*^  or  terminated? 


The  Mloa  

very  «>eelflo  objootlvaa.  When  the 
Sandtnlataa  have  stopped  their  aettri- 
tlss  agaliHt  B  Salvador  and  when  the 
Sandlntatas  have  started  to  take  steps 
to  tanplemant  their  commitment  to  the 
OAS.  then  the  plan  would  be  terml- 


How  would  that  be  determined?  It 
would  be  detennlned  by  the  OAS  or  by 
the  President  of  the  United  Statea. 

We  have  with  the  Mica  amendment 
a  propoaal  that  gets  us  off  the  boms 
of  the  dilemma  It  does  not  Just  ignore 
the  problem.  Rather,  in  supporting  it 
you  would  be  saying.  "I  do  not  like  to 
covert  aid  and  I  do  not  Uke  the  overt 
program  in  the  Boland-Zablockl  bllL 
Let  us  charge  the  administration  to 
formulate  a  better  plan.  Let  us  have 
specific  obiecUves  for  that  plan  and 
let  us  have  outside,  third  party, 
nunely.  the  OAS.  determine  when 
those  objeettres  have  been  achieved." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to     support      the      Broomfleld-Mlca 

amwuiP"****- 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Z8CHAU.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  ylekttng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  refers 
to  an  $80  million  eztravaganm  in 
terms  of  the  overt  program.  I  would 
like  to  read  from  a  letter  to  me  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  dated  the 
2$d  of  June.  A  paragraph  reada  aa  fol- 
lows: 

An  Interdlctkm  protnm  which  treaU 
Nlesrssus  u  a  Moctusry  would  be  prohibl- 
Uvclr  expensive.  For  example.  IntenilcUon 
agsliMt  STOund  lupply  flow  skme  oould  oot 
upwards  of  $900  mffllon  the  ftrtt  year,  and 
at  least  $100  million  for  each  subaeauent 
year.  Cven  at  these  levels,  Uttle  Interdletlon 
oould  be  achieved  asatast  air  or  waterbome 
InfUtratton. 

So  the  $80  million  that  is  suggested 
Is  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  redalm  my  time,  let  me  Just  once 
ftgain  urge  my  colleagues:  Let  us  look 
beyond  the  tired,  old  military  ap- 
proaches. Let  us  expand  the  scope  of 
our  planning  to  include  diplomacy  In 
order  to  stop  the  actions  of  the  Sandl- 
nista  government  that  are  destabiliz- 
ing the  country  of  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Calif  omla. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  on  his  statement  and 
for  his  very  hard  and  sincere  work  on 
this  issue. 

He  makes  a  couple  of  very  good 
points. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Laoomabsxho  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Zscbau 


allowed  to  proceed  for  t  additional 
mlnutea.) 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  If  the  genUe- 
man  will  yield  further,  one  of  the 
potaita  ia.  of  course,  la  that  we  ahould 
not  be  looking  to  purely  military  aolu- 
tkXM.  However.  I  think  the  Boland-Za- 
blockl  bOl  that  Is  before  us  would  lead 
to  more,  not  lees,  military  interven- 
tion. 

Tot  example.  Costo  Rica,  a  long-time 
democracy,  has  no  army.  How  are  they 
going  to  take  part  tn  any  kind  of  Inter- 
diction program?  The  only  way  would 
be  by  some  type  of  militarisation  of 
that  country. 

Tou  make  the  point,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  makes  the  point, 
that  the  money  In  the  biU  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  do  the  Job  anyway.  The  report 
of  the  Intelligence  Committee  also 
points  out  very  clearly  that  it  would 
take  additional  American  service  per- 
sonnel to  carry  this  out. 

So  I  think  the  Boland-Zahlockl  thing 
will  lead  to  more  military  activity,  not 
leaa.  I  support  the  gentleman's  state- 
ments. 

I  hope  the  amendment  Is  adopted. 

Mr.  2SSCHAU.  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

The  fact  that  the  military  program 
propoaed  In  the  Boland-Zahlockl 
amendment  would  be  both  ineffective 
and  dangerous  is  the  reason  why  we 
have  to  consider  other  alternatives. 
The  Broomfleld-Mlca  amendment  re- 
quires the  administration  to  consider 
such  alternatives.  That  is  why  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  N^n^a. 

Mr.  BKREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman's analysis  of  exactly  what  the 
Broomflekl-Boland  amendment  doea.  I 
certainly  support  it. 

On  the  reverse,  I  think  we  ought  to 
take  a  lo(A  at  what  the  Solan-Boland 
proposal,  in  fact,  which  is  on  the 
board  right  now.  on  the  table,  does. 

JToT  one  thing,  we  are  not  talking 
about  a  SO-day  period,  an  impossible, 
impractical  30-day  period  of  time 
when  we  are  going  to  stop  covert 
action. 

a  leso 

It  is  30  days.  I  would  say  to  all  my 
colleagues,  and  then  the  President 
may  seek  a  Joint  reeolutlon  from  the 
Congress  and  you  know  how  long  that 
would  take. 

And  what  would  we  be  starting  if  in 
fact  it  was  apivoved  by  the  Congress? 

The  crHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlonan  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  BmaoTBU  and 
by  unsnlmous  consent,  Mr.  Zscbau 


waa  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraaka. 

Mr.  BKREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  would  we  be  starting  under  a 
Joint  resolution  by  the  Congress?  We 
would  be  returning  to  covert  aid— bear 
that  In  mind,  covert  asslstanre.  and  I 
thou^t  that  Is  what  we  were  trying  to 
get  rid  of  here.  Tou  know,  when  we 
started  some  19  months  ago  going 
down  this  process  of  covert  asslstanoe, 
you  ou^t  to  have  been  able  to  predict 
what  was  going  to  happen.  We  might 
have  been  talking  about  Interdiction, 
but  the  peoirie  affected  were  interest- 
ed in  the  overthrow  of  the  Sandlnlsta 
government,  and  all  of  us  have  the  re- 
sponsibility. We  have  left  the  people 
sitting  in  Nicaragua  out  on  a  limb. 

This  Is  not  the  aiH>ropriate  ap- 
proach. The  appropriate  approach. 
Mr.  Chairman.  Is  the  Broomfield 
amendment  now  before  us.  offered 
originally  by  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Mica). 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words.  I  rise  in  oppoel- 
tion  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  not  spoken  on 
this  matter,  but  I  have  listened  very 
carefully  to  the  debate,  and  without 
attempting  to  characterlae  part  of  the 
debate,  it  appears  as  though  some  of 
my  colleagues  have  transited  the  last 
SO  years  without  learning  very  much 
about  American  diplomatic  history  or 
the  history  of  Central  America. 

I  do  not  think  It  Is  worth  debating 
again  the  lessons  that  we  should  have 
learned  In  this  country.  Some  of  the 
bladcest  pages  of  American  history 
have  been  written  in  that  portion  of 
the  worid.  We  have  talked  over  and 
over  again  about  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
can troops  have  been  there  twice  In 
this  century.  The  only  thing  that  is 
different  is  that  no  longer  are  we  in- 
terested in  directly  sending  in  Ameri- 
can troops,  although  that  is  not  yet 
completely  resolved;  we  are  prepared 
to  do  a  land  version  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs, 
with  the  10.000  thugs,  brigands,  and 
thieves.  We  are  prepared  to  finance  an 
overthrow,  since  that  is  what  they  are 
interested  in  doing,  the  Government 
of  Nlcvagua. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hamzltok)  and  the  majority  leader 
have  talked  eloquoitly  to  the  issue 
that  this  is  a  policy  that  wUl  not  work. 
First.  It  is  not  working  now,  and 
second,  there  is  little  support  political- 
ly in  Nicaragua  for  the  group  that  we 
are  financing. 

What  we  are  saying,  and  It  Is  re- 
markable that  we  are  even  having  this 
debate,  that  In  El  Salvador  we  wttl  not 
allow  the  guerrillas  to  shoot  their  way 
Into  the  Oovemment.  so  do  not  negoti- 
ate with  them;  but  In  Nicaragua  we 
are  prepared  to  f  otee  the  Oovemment 
to  the  bargaining  table  or  force  the 


Oovemment  to  have  elections  or  at- 
tempt to  Interdict  arms  by  the  financ- 
ing of  a  rebellion  from  the  United 
States;  so  what  is  not  good  in  El  Salva- 
dor, our  country  says.  Is  perfectly  ac- 
ceptable in  Nicaragua— preposterous, 
preposterous. 

We  can  get  out  of  this  If  we  seise  the 
golden  moment  that  has  presented 
Itself  to  us.  The  countries  of  this 
region  want  to  reeolve  this  dispute 
peacefully. 

To  those  of  my  coUesgues  whose 
myopia  on  viewing  the  Red  menace  ob- 
scures the  enormous  suffering  of  the 
people  in  this  region.  I  say  this  to 
them.  Is  our  arrogance  so  infinite  that 
we  can  suggest  that  these  coimtries 
are  ours  to  lose?  That  presupposes 
that  they  are  ours  to  begin  with.  It  is 
the  millions  of  poor.  Innocent  people 
who  would  like  to  live  In  peace,  have 
something  for  their  families,  that 
should  concern  us  first,  not  whether 
we  lose  or  win  Nicaragua,  but  whether 
or  not  these  people  can  live  a  life  of 
hope  and  opiwrtunity.  They  can  live  a 
life  of  hope  and  opportunity.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  we  stop  the  killing.  We 
can  stop  the  kllUng  by  negotiating.  We 
can  stop  the  killing  by  pursuing  poli- 
cies that  are  not  wrong  and  we  can 
start  it  by  voting  against  the  Mica 
amendment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  OklahonuL  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  snd 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  Ea^WARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  7  years  that  I  have 
been  in  the  Congress  I  have  been 
faced,  as  we  all  have,  with  issues  that 
are  simple  and  dear  and  with  issues 
that  are  very  confusing  and  very  com- 
plex. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  that 
we  are  about  to  vote  on  is  as  clear  and 
as  unambiguous  as  any  we  have  ever 
considered  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
We  will  stop  our  aid  to  the  Ck>ntras  in 
Nicaragua  when  Nicaragua  stops  ex- 
porting death  and  revolution  to  its 
neighbors  in  Central  America. 

Now,  there  are  those  in  this  (Cham- 
ber who  will  say  they  are  for  the  Mica 
amendment,  who  will  say  they  are  for 
symmetry,  and  yet  they  voted  for  the 
Boland-Solaix  amendment. 

Well,  that  option,  that  shelter,  is  not 
going  to  be  available  on  this  next  vote. 
The  choices  are  very,  very  simple.  If 
you  vote  yes  on  the  Mica  amendment, 
you  vote  for  a  plan  to  stop  the  fight- 
ing and  the  death  In  Nicaragua.  If  you 
vote  no  on  the  Mica  amendment,  you 
vote  to  cut  the  ground  out  from  imder 
the  people  who  are  fighting  for  the 
right  to  live  in  a  free  society,  the  right 
to  have  free  elections,  the  ri^t  to 
have  a  free  press. 

If  you  vote  no  on  the  Mica  amend- 
ment, you  vote  to  give  a  free  hand  for 
the  next  30  days  to  those  who  believe 


in  srising  power  by  killing  and  bomb- 
ing snd  burning,  who  selaed  power  tn 
Nicaragua  that  way  and  who  are 
trying  to  seise  power  in  El  Salvador 
that  way. 

What  Is  wrong  with  us  that  we  sit 
here  in  this  Chamber  using  subterfuge 
and  semantics  and  partisan  politics  to 
help  pound  the  nails  into  the  lid  on 
the  coffin  of  freedom  in  Central  Amer- 
ica? 

We  are  aU  politicians,  all  of  us  want 
to  win  our  elections;  but  are  our  Sec- 
tions so  important  to  us  and  our 
values  so  mixed  iq;>  that  we  are  going 
to  sit  here  snd  play  partisan  politics 
with  the  freedoms  and  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  people  in  Central  America? 

When  EurtHieans.  white  Europeans 
were  threatened  with  the  loss  of  free- 
dom in  World  War  n.  Americans  went 
to  their  aid  with  men  and  money  and 
guns,  and  now  mUlkms  of  dark- 
skinned  Latins  and  Indians  are  being 
deprived  of  freedom  and  we  make  ex- 
cuses why  we  cannot  heU>  them. 

A  nation  is  like  a  person.  We,  too,  as 
a  nation,  can  lose  our  souL  We.  as  a 
nation,  can  hide  our  face  and  pretend 
not  to  see.  while  neighbors  lost  their 
lives  and  their  freedoms.  We  must  not 
hide  our  faces  from  those  who  need 
our  help,  not  because  we  are  big.  not 
because  we  are  strcHig,  but  because  we 
care  about  our  neighbors.  That  is  the 
character  and  the  straigth  of  the 
American  pe(H>le. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  had  not  Intended  to  weak  on 
this  amendment,  but  something  was 
said  that  surprised  me. 

I  had  been  looking  for  my  friend, 
the  genUeman  from  Florida  (Dah 
Mica)  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
him.  I  Just  wondw  if  the  gentleman  Is 
in  the  chamber? 

If  not,  let  me  then  address  this  to 
the  genUeman  from  Mtehlgan  (Mr. 
Brooktibld),  who  is  ostensibly  the 
author  of  this  amendment. 

Some  of  the  debate  leads  me  to  the 
belief,  heretofore  unexpected,  that  the 
Mka  amendment  as  it  is  now  offered 
would  strike  out  that  provision  in  the 
bill  which  provides  $80  million  for  as- 
sistance to  friendly  governments  In 
the  hemlqDhere  who  want  to  seal  off 
snd  imnitlift  their  borders  from  the  In- 
trusion of  arms. 

Does  It  do  that?  Does  It  strip  the  bOl 
of  that? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan.   

Mr.  BROOMFIEIJ).  I  would  answer 
the  majority  leader,  that  Is  very  tme. 
for  two  reasons.  First  of  all.  many  of 
us  on  this  side,  at  least,  and  I  think 
many  on  the  Democrats'  side  feel  that 
covert  aid  Is  not  the  way  to  deal  with 
arms  ccmtrol  down  there. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  his  answer.  I  must  say  I  am 
surprised  and  disappointed  If  you  do 


UM 


J»mm   IK     ion? 


1S7M 

Mi  want  to  pfovM*  anyttainf  on  top  of 
tiM  toMo.  you  Just  van*  to  do  tt  aU 
■bla.  I  «aa  not  taalkw  too 

I  It  «aa  aoM  to  aood  tatth.  But 
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loftim 

aiTOO 
1 1  was  InvQlfod  m  tbo  aCfort  to 
tiy  to  ttdilafo  aoaaa  mwiiawnlaa,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  erlttdaa  anjrbody  on 
tha  gnmdi  of  bad  fatth.  «•  ware 
iMMT  «eatanptetti«  atilklnc  from  ttao 
bm  tiM  vary  thtaw  that  nakaa  ua  tion- 
onua  and  abovaboard  and  itnlglit- 


U  «•  ara  aoins  to  bo  bdlovad  tn  thia 
l,fp.i^i.— ,  If  «•  ocpMi  anybody  to 
bMo  any  mm**'*— **•  at  aQ  in  tha 
pranlMa  that  «a  maka.  tte  lint  tliinc 
«•  iMva  to  do  ia  bo  honart  Rcnounee 
,  ba  atralghtf  onrard.  ba  opan 

HTDC    wm    tha    gentleman 

yleldr 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  may  yteld  a  UtUe 
btt  later.  I  Juat  cannot  yield  at  thla 
Mum  to  the  ■entleman.  He  bdlevee 
what  «e  are  doing  In  Nlearacua  la  aelf - 
defene.  In  my  optailona  tt  ia  not  aelf- 
difenw  to  tnvade  another  eoontry. 
That  li  JiMt  not  my  view  of  thtnga,  and 
I  eannot  yMd  to  the  gentlenian  rii^t 


UM 


I  want  to  make  thla  one  point.  I  wee 
not  prapared  to  be  tmolrad  In  thla 
paitknlar  debate  over  thla  particular 

I  thought  Mr.  Mica  irtmply  allowed 
the  eonttnuanoe  of  the  covert,  ao- 
caUed  covert  aid  untfl  certalna  flndlnga 
ware  made.  We  know  It  la  not  covert. 
It  la  meaky.  We  pretend  we  are  not 
doing  It  and  we  know  we  are  doing  It. 
The  whole  worid  knowa  we  are  doing 
It  Our  enamka  know  we  are  doing  tt 
•nd  our  trlenda  know  are  are  doing  It. 
The  Mica  amawtanent  parmlta  ua  to 
OTfrtlnP¥  tt  untfl  the  Sandlnlatae  have 
been  found  either  tv  our  Preatdent  or 
by  the  OA8  to  have  oeaaed  and  dealat- 
ed  tram  what  they  are  doing.  We  all 
onderatand  that.  But  I  did  not  reallae 
that  thla  amenfenent  atrlpa  from  the 
bill  the  one  etral^tf  orward  thing  that 
the  bin  penntta  and  that  la  help,  help 
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for  thoaa  who  need  hdp.  That  la  true 

aelf-def enae.  for  goodnem  ake. 

When  other  peoi^  Invmde  your 
country  with  arma  and  you  aak  the 
United  Stataa  for  help,  that  la  the  kind 
of  help  we  ought  to  be  able  to  give 
when  we  ere  Invited  In  by  a  friendly 
govanmMnt  that  wanii  to  protect  tu 
bordara  from  the  tntruaton  of  aima. 

That  to  what  thto  WU  pennlta.  But  It 
to  on  top  of  the  table.  It  to  only  where 
Invited,  and  It  to  not  to  ba  aaed  for  In- 
vading another  eountry.  It  to  not  going 
In  uninvited  with  mllttary  and  para- 
mllttary  foreea  that  wa  have  paid  for. 
that  we  recruited,  equipped,  armed. 


tialnad,  and  aant  Into  the  bordva  of  a 
eovaraign  natkm  whfle  pretending  that 
we  are  not  doing  It. 

That  to  the  kind  of  thing  that  I  dla- 
eover  the  amandmant  would  permit  to 
Qontlnua.  But  tt  would  dtoallow  the 
very  honorable,  atralghtforward  and 
decant  thtaig  that  the  bill  doea  permit, 
end  that  to  ISO  mflUon  on  top  of  the 
table  to  friendly  govammanta  who 
want  to  proteet  their  bordera  from  the 

Intrualan  of  anna. 

Why  tn  the  name  of  reaenn  do  you 
cut  that  out?  If  you  really  brieve 
what  you  are  eaylng.  that  we  have  a 
nMtwMrfKntty  to  help  oountriea  defend 
and  "»»«"***"  their  freedom,  than  to 
thto  not  predeely  the  kind  of  thing  we 
ought  to  be  doing?  Surely  we  ahould 
not  be  mylng  that  the  only  thing  we 
penntt  to  the  sieaky  thing  that  Con- 
doee  not  know  about,  that  Oon- 
haa  no  eontnd  over,  that  Con- 

^ I  taet  eiready  forbidden  by  a  unan- 

|DMN»  vote  In  thto  Houee  •■  recently  aa 
laat  December. 

Tou  want  to  permit  that  to  continue, 
behind  our  ba^a.  under  the  table,  but 
you  do  not  want  to  pennlt  ua  to  help 
oountriea  that  come  to  ua  and  aak  for 
■■totanrff  In  the  way  of  money  that 
they  ttwiiMf'—  might  defend  their 
bordera  within  thrtr  countrleo  from  in- 
trualon  of  the  flow  of  arma  from  out- 
side. That  aeema  inoonalatent  In  the 
extreme.  

Mr.  OINORICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  atrlke  tht.  requlatte  number  of 


Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ODfORICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Dllnoto. 

Mr.  HTDK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yteldtng. 

I  would  juat  like  to  teU  thto  body 
that  the  gentleman  who  wu  lust  In 
the  well  and  who  made  hto  uaual  mar- 
veloua  ipciorh.  I  asked  him  one  time  at 
s  coaomlttee  hearing  how  do  you  then 
charaeterlae  aiding  the  Afghan  reb^ 
who  are  fighting  a^lnst  a  Soviet 
puppet  regime  In  their  own  country? 
How  do  you  deny  aid  to  the  Insurgents 
In  Nicaragua  and  at  the  same  Ume 
think  it  to  Dwnl  and  good  and  not 
aneaky  to  help  the  rebeto  In  Afghani- 
stan? 

After  a  alight  pauae,  after  a  alight 
pouae.  the  gentleman  aald.  "I  hove  no 
answer  to  that." 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  frankly  to  reapond  to  the  last  two 
speakers  on  thto  side  of  the  aisle  be- 
CMiae  I  think  they  put  tt  pretty  clear- 
ly. Thto  to  the  day  before  the  150th  an- 
nlvemry  of  the  death  of  William  WU- 
berfmrce.  Most  of  you  do  not  know 
who  wnilam  Wtlberf  oree  waa.  or  he  to 
not  a  big  factor  in  your  Uvea.  But  Wil- 
liam Wllberf  orce  waa  the  man  who  led 
the  cruaade  that  ended  alavery  in  the 
Brttlah  Knplre.  a  convert  to  Method- 
lam,  a  man  who  spent  hto  lifetime  dedi- 


cated to  tha  Idea  that  the  abolition  of 
alavery  waa  worthwhUa. 

It  to  taitereating  to  vote  the  day 
before  the  annlvaraary  of  hto  death 
and  to  think  about  how  William  WO- 
berforee  would  have  voted— he  was  a 
infTf'^*^  of  ParllanMnt— had  he  been  a 
Member  of  thto  Ooograaa. 

The  gentleman  from  Tezaa  Juat  aald 
and  I  quote:  '^ou  think  you  dont 
want  to  do  tt  on  top  of  the  table,  you 
Juit  want  to  do  tt  under  the  table." 
And  he  aald.  "It  to  not  aelf  defense  to 
Invade  another  country." 

But,  of  coorae.  he  will  vote  for  aid  to 
Israel  deaplte  the  taivaalon  of  Lebanon. 
He  win  even.  In  fact,  break  predaely 
the  prindplea  he  eatabUahee  when  It  to 
politically  appnu^late. 

Thto  to  not  a  vote  on  morality.  Thto 
to  not  a  vote  on  whether  thto  country 
to  pure  and  to  doing  everything  above- 
board. 

Thto  to  a  vote  on  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  cripple  the  foreea  of  free- 
dom. Thto  to  a  vote  on  whether  we  are 
going  to  help  the  Soviet  Dnlon  and  the 
Cubana  and  the  9,000  Oommtmlst  bloc 
advtoers  who  are  in  Ntearagua.  This  to 
what  thto  to  a  vote  about. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  ar- 
ticulated brilliantly  the  radical  doe- 
trine  of  hto  wtng  of  hto  party.  He  said 
at  one  point  we  support,  and  I  quote: 
"10.000  thugs,  brlganda  and  thieves"; 
strong,  harsh  language. 

He  did  not  say  anything  about  the 
SovleU  who  are  in  fact  arming  people, 
trying  to  klU  innocent  folks  in  El  Sal- 
vador. He  did  not  say  anything  about 
the  nature  of  reality  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

If  you  are  for  America,  what  he  aald 
waa.  acram  thto  planet,  on  thto  floor.  If 
you  are  for  America  you  can  expect  an 
American  Congressman  to  call  you  a 
thug,  brigand,  or  thief.  But  If  you  are 
In  fact  willing  to  subvert  El  Salvador. 
If  you  are  In  fact  willing  to  support  a 
(Uetatorahlp  in  Nicaragua,  It  to  not 
worth  mCTitlff"«"g  That  to  not  a  bad 
thing  to  do. 

He  said  are  we  ao  arrogant  and  ao  In- 
finite that  we  can  auppoae  we  have 
thto  land  to  loae?  Well.  I  think  that  a 
number  of  people  In  thto  body  would 
say  over  and  over  again  about  Israel, 
about  Oermany,  about  France,  about 
s^fJMMi,  yes,  as  a  free  people  we 
Americans  do  have  an  obligation  to 
help  our  neighbors;  yea,  in  Japan, 
there  to  a  country  that  we  would  help. 
But  El  Salvador  to  different.  For 
some  nosnn  that  to  not  as  tanportant. 
It  to  reasonable  to  doubt  that. 
He  aays  people  who  would  like  to 
live  in  peace,  and  I  think  that  to  true.  I 
say  to  you  if  you  hooeatly  believe  the 
war  in  El  Salvador  was  started  in 
Waahlngton.  then  you  ought  to  vote 
Against  the  Broomfleld-Mlca  amend- 
ment. If  you  honestly  believe  that  the 
CIA  to  more  dangerous  than  the  KOB. 
then  you  ought  to  vote  againat  Broom- 
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tleld-Mloa.  If  you  honeatly  believe  that 
the  people  who  want  to  live  In  peace 
let  the  gentleman:  htoa.  That  to  a 
iMotul.  game— I  think  Its  reaaonable 
that  people  who  would  deaorlbe  our 
aOtaa  aa  thuga,  brigands  and  thievea 
would  htoa. 

But  the  fact  to  that  If  you  vote 
agalnat  BroomfMd-Mlca.  what  you  are 
voting  for  to  not  peace;  you  are  voting 
for  alavery. 

Why  do  we  do  tt  under  the  table, 
and  tt  to  not  under  the  table,  tt  to  not 
covert  There  haa  not  been  anything 
covert  In  thto  dty  alnce  the  Watergate 
era  and  sinoe  the  publication  of  the 
riiiitaion  Papoa.  Thto  to  the  moat 
open  dreus  on  the  idanet. 

We  do  tt  without  legally  deflntaig  It 
because  weaker  oountriea  cannot  poari- 
ble  pOUce  their  bordeia  overtly.  Have 
we  learned  none  of  the  lessons  of  the 
last  M  years,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  said? 

Do  you  honestly  believe  that  those 
of  you  vrtu>  are  going  to  vote  against 
Broomfleld-Mlca  would  vote  for  the 
kind  of  overt  actions  that  are  necea- 
sary?  Do  you  want  to  vote  for  a  blo^- 
ade?No. 

Do  you  want  to  vote  for  adequate 
foreea  In  the  field  to  stop  this?  No. 

If  you  want  to  be  moral  about  this, 
and  you  want  to  talk  about  being 
above  the  table,  why  do  you  not  atand 
up  and  tell  the  American  people  that 
tn  fact  if  El  Salvador  goea  down  the 
drain  that  to  the  breaks,  that  it  to  not 
worth  in  fact  trying  to  do  realistic 
things  that  are  neeeasary. 

Mr.  McCDRDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
w«Hds.  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  smnewhat 
amaaed  by  the  comments  that  have 
been  voiced  today  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle. 

D  1710 

Some  Members  have  said  that  If  op- 
ponmts  of  thto  covert  action  are  on- 
the-table  action,  if  we  truly  believe  in 
support  for  the  governments  in  the 
region,  then  why  does  one  of  us  not 
stand  up  and  say  so?  Well.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  standing  up  today  and  teU- 
tng  you  just  that  I  voted  the  other 
day  not  to  cap  the  number  of  advisors 
In  El  Salvador,  I  voted  not  to  put  pro- 
hibitions on  the  use  of  military  exer- 
dses  In  the  region  and  I  arlll  match  my 
national  security  voting  record  with 
Members  on  either  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
am  one  that  will  proudly  stand  up  and 
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make  that  statement  anywhere  tai  thto 
country  or  elaewhoe  In  the  worid. 

Other  Members  have  come  today 
and  aald  It  to  not  the  American  charac- 
ter. It  to  not  mainstream  America  what 
we  are  doing  today.  But  I  would 
submit  to  you  that  the  American  char- 
acter, and  mainstieam  America  will 


support  honest  wall  thought  out 
dearly  enundatad  polldea. 

The  beauty  of  thto  country  and  insti- 
tution to  that  we  do  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  debate  and  to  Inform  our  con- 
stituents on  the  tosuea  of  the  day. 

The  Intelligence  Committee  per- 
forms a  very,  very  Important  function. 
One  of  our  Important  regKmalhflltlea 
to  to  exoerdae  oversight  and  to  Inform 
thto  body  on  UJB.  foreign  and  tntelll- 
genoe  policy.  What  we  have  today  to  a 
substitute  for  policy,  because  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  suffldently  ar- 
ticulated a  policy  for  Central  America. 

It  to  a  \atk.  It  to  the  vny  abaence  of 
that  dear  p<dicy,  ladlea  and  gentiemen 
that  brings  us  here  today. 

Thto  to  no  longer  a  secret  war.  Mem- 
bers, many  Members  will  use  the 
covert  action,  the  unlimited,  uncon- 
trolled covert  action  as  snnethlng.  as  a 
cover  to  hide  behind. 

llito  Member  stands  up  today  and 
says  we  have  a  stake  In  Central  Amer- 
ica, but  I  plead  with  you.  let  us  do  it 
baaed  on  sound,  dearly  enunciated 
policy,  not  five  or  six  different  direc- 
tions at  once,  not  voices  coming  from 
every  direction,  but  one  strong  dear 
policy. 

Mr.  EaiOUSH.  Would  the  gentie- 
man  yield  tome? 

Mr.  MoCDRDY.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ENOU8H.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  hto  state- 
ment particularly  in  behalf  of  those 
of  us  who  certainly  would  be  willing  to 
support  an  open  effort  to  cease  the 
arms  flow  from  mcaragua  into  El  Sal- 
vador, but  who  raise  serious  questions 
about  the  wisdom  of  following  a  covert 
policy  that  to  no  longer  covert  and  has 
not  been  for  some  time.  So.  I  want  to 
thank  the  genUeman  for  his  statement 
and  I  think  that  he  speaks  for  far 
more  than  just  hiiw«^if  with  those  elo- 
quent words. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  thank  the  genUe- 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MoCURDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gmUeman  becauae  he  has 
been  a  very  requonsible  monber  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  he  has 
voted  for  a  strong  defense.  And  it  to 
quite  true  that  he  to  prqyared  to  sup- 
port whatever  might  be  required  In  an 
overt  operation.  But  I  was  a  lltUe  dis- 
turbed when  I  heard  the  majority 
leader  say  that  one  of  the  reasons  he 
was  going  to  vote  against  the  Bromn- 
f  leld-Mfcx  bill  was  that  it  eliminated 
$80  mUlloi  that  could  be  supplied  for 
overt  activttiea  that  would  dO  the  aame 
job  with  respect  to  Central  America  as 
the  covert  operations  are  doing. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  SraAnoir  and  by 
unanimous  omsent  Mr.  MoCuanr  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  6  additional 
mlnutea.) 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCDRDY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  as  a  member  of  the 
cmnmittee.  to  well  aware,  I  am  sure, 
that  $M  mOUon  to  only  a  drop  In  the 
bu^et  for  what  would  be  required  to 
do  the  aame  Job  on  interdleting  arma 
to  El  Salvador  on  an  overt  basis. 

The  committee,  I  think,  has  already 
been  advised  that  to  do  the  same  job 
being  done  now  oovotly.  it  would  cost 
some  $300  mmion  tot  the  first  year 
and  at  least  $100  million  for  every  year 
thereafter.  And  If  a  quarantine  were 
required  that  would  coat  $1.2  bmion 
for  a  sln^  year. 

Now,  surdy  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wbiort)  reallaea  that  the 
House  to  certainly  not  ivqwred  to  sup- 
port that  kind  of  money.  And  to  sug- 
gest that  we  are  undermining  the 
future  of  the  Costa  Rica  and  Hondu- 
ras and  El  Salvadiv  becauae  we  are  re- 
jecting $80  million  to  simply  not  realto- 
tlc.  The  j<A  will  cost  a  great  deal  more, 
and  thto  Congress  would  never  ap- 
prove that  kind  of  military  expendi- 
ture.   

Mr.  WRIOHT.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
Ueman would  yldd  to  me  so  I  can  re- 
spond to  what  my  friend  from  New 
York  has  just  said. 

Mr.  MoCDRDY.  I  yldd  to  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  It  was  not  my  sugges- 
tion that  the  $80  million  in  overt  and 
open  amiiirtan^  for  countrlea  who 
want  to  aeal  their  borders  from  the  in- 
trusion of  outdde  arms  would  do  the 
same  thing  that  we  are  didng,  sup- 
posedly, covertly.  That  was  not  my 
suggestion.  I  did  not  mean  to  leave 
that  tT«ip"«^M«n  What  the  $80  mflllon 
doea  to  quite  honorable  and  quite  fuUy 
accepted  in  the  family  of  nations. 

It  hdps  nations  who  ask  for  that 
help  to  perform  within  their  own  bor- 
ders thorou^ily  legitimate  aetivttieB  In 
selfdefenae  and  selfprotection.  But 
thto  $80  million  of  overt  aid  which  to 
stricken.  I  discover,  by  the  Mica 
amendment  was  not  Intended  to  fi- 
nance an  invasiim  of  mcaragua;  that  to 
not  what  that  was  for.  It  was  to  be 
hdd  within  the  borders  of  countrlea 
that  aak  for  it  that  sedi  our  aid  and 
who  want  to  monitor  and  contnd  and 
stop  the  flow  of  armaments  Into  thdr 
own  country.  And  I  think  that  to  thor- 
oughly legitimate.  Maybe  $80  mflUon 
to  not  i*n«iig:h;  I  do  not  know  how 
much  it  will  take.  But  It  to  more  than 
they  have  now. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentteman 
would  yldd  to  me.  If  we  stop  the 
present  covert  aid.  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rica  are  going  to  be  very  mudi 
ccmcemed  about  their  future  and 
about  thdr  borders  $80  million  to  not 
going  to  do  anything  substantial  to 
protect  the  bordoa  of  Hondoras  and 
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not  UM 
WearaJuA 


of  OoaU 
ouiielT— oo 


Mr. 


to 


^^_  ifr.  Chalnnan,  I  move 
tb*   rvquMte   namber   of 

h^ihH  and  was  (IvMi 

to  rofvln  and  cztand  his  ra- 


,) 


UMI 


Mr.  Chatman.  I  do  not 
_  to  taka  my  •  mlnutaa.  I  riaa 
— iHr  only  to  eaD  attaottan  again  to 
tte  tana  and  tba  path  which  dabataa 
OB  thto  floor  on  thlB  and  ralatwl  lamea 

have  a  tandancT  to  taka. 

Tba  Minfkanan  from  aaarsla  (Mr. 
Oiaiiiiwl  In  the  itofmant  that  he 
hat  made  tndulced  htaaaelf  In  sonia 
rhetorical  tinaara  whleh  I  would 
hope  that  he  would  want  to  reeonalder 
and  wt^draw. 

I  ^pould  like  to  think  that  thoae 
on  hta  side  of  the  alale  who 
thoae  itatemanta  would 
to  rethink  ud  reeonalder. 
X>oea  anytiody.  doea  the  lentleman 
fnm  Oaortla  really  believe  that  there 
to  any  Momber  In  thla  body  on  either 
ilde  of  the  aWe  who  really  pref en  and 
thh»k«  better  of  the  KOB  than  of  the 
CIA?  The  (cntlonan  from  South 
CM^Htifc  (Mr.  HAaxiiRT)  Indicates 
th^  he  does.  So  there  are  a  eouple  of 
pMple  who  really  question  the  loyalty 
and  the  motlratlon  of  other  Members 
(rf  the  House  of  Repreocntattvea  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  th»"^  that  that  is  reprehensible, 
ahainotul.  despicable,  and  has  no  place 
In  this  body. 
I  yield  baiA  the  balance  of  my  time. 

DITM 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
(trike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Ifr.  Chairman.  I,  too.  would  hope 
tbat  we  would  not  question  the  nootl- 
TAtloiw  of  our  fellow  Members.  But 
when  we  review  these  Issues  realisti- 
cally. I  think  both  skies  of  the  aisle 
have  to  question  the  double  standard 
that  is  so  evident  here  in  this  Cham- 
ber. __ 

For  example,  when  we  In  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  debated  the 
foreign  aid  authorisation  bill,  we  had 
all  ktaMta  of  restrtetkms.  aU  kinds  of  de- 
mands, all  typca  of  criteria  that  B  Sal- 
vadM*  had  to  follow.  Free  elections, 
human  rights,  all  thln«i  that  we  ap- 
plaud, unconditional  dialog  with  the 
rebels  and  aU  thoae  other  high  seund- 
li«  goals  we  invoke  here  In  this  House. 
And  yet,  when  it  comes  to  Nlcara- 
gua,  a  country  whoae  government  re- 
peatedly has  said  that  they  live  ao- 
ooidlng  to  the  Marzlst-Lenlnlst  phUoa- 
ophy,  a  government  like  that,  we  in 
this  Hoiae  wHl  do  nothing  to  Impede 
their  Bgiiwsinn  we  have  to  keep  our 
hands  off. 

We  hear  that  we  have  Inflamed  the 
ibetortc  in  this  House  today.  I  die- 
agree.  When  I  review  the  rhetortc  of 


the  leaden  on  your  side  of  the  alale— I 
And  that  historically  they  hava 
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■Mken  in  the  tone  and  content  of  the 
rhetoric  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  today. 
Ftor  example,  this  side  the  Democrat 
aide  had  a  President  some  »  yean 
ago.  he  In  his  Inaugural  address  spoke 
In  determined  tone  and  rhetoric  about 
Central  hrr"'*^  What  did  he  sayf 

He  said: 

To  our  atatarrapublloi  KNith  of  the  bordar 
«•  otter  a  «wcUl  pledce.  to  oonvvrt  om 
lood  words  Into  lood  dswk.  t«M^«J« 
men  and  free  forenuaanU  to  cMtnic  on  tne 
dMHH  of  pofwty.  but  this  p«M)«ful  nmdu- 
Uoo  euinot  beoooie  the  prey  of  boetUe 


Praildent  Kennedy  has  a         ,   _ 
for  us  today.  In  his  Inaugural  address 
John  Kennedy  went  on  to  say: 

Let  sll  our  oeishbon  know  tbat  we  thsll 
join  wttb  tbem  to  oppoee  oppreaton  end 
gubvenlan  anywhere  In  the  Amancsa  end 
let  every  other  power  know  that  this  hena- 
^>hsre  taitends  to  remain  the  maMer  of  Its 
own  bouse. 

That  was  a  Democratic  President, 
from  your  side  of  the  aisle,  John  Ken- 
nedy. 

And  I  am  proud  of  the  Memben  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  because  I  think 
that  the  speeches  they  have  made 
have  had  an  historical  perspecUve. 

If  I  had  to  Judge  about  where  the 
Memben  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  are 
OHning  from.  I  would  conclude  they 
are  carrying  on  the  traditions,  they 
are  cariying  on  the  philoaophy  and 
the  principles  set  forth  by  our  leaden 
for  the  last  MO  years. 

We  have  debated  here  for  2  days. 
Seldom  Is  the  Monroe  Doctrine  In- 
voked. I  think  we  have  to  take  a  look 
at  our  principles,  our  heritage,  our 
roots  and  debate  from  an  historical 
perspective. 

I  am  proud  of  the  statements  that 
were  made  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  be- 
cause they  have  been  in  historical  per- 
ipecttve.  which  I  am  thankful  we  have 
not  lost  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  DKLLUMS.  Mr.  CHiairman.  will 
the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUM8.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  accept  the  thrust  of  the  gentle- 
man's argtmient  and  that  is  that  of- 
tentimes we  do  engage  in  a  dual  stand- 
ard in  terms  of  how  we  evaluate  the 
conduct  of  other  nations. 

And  let  us  accept,  for  example,  the 
genUeman's  criUdsm  of  Nicaragua. 
This  gentleman's  bask:  question  is  do 
we  move  Nk:aragua  ctoser  to  our  defi- 
nition of  democracy  through  threaten- 
ing war  or 'do  we  move  them  closer  to 
our  definiton  of  democracy  by  advo- 
cating peaceful  solutions  and  political 
solutions  to  the  problems?  That  is  this 
gentleman's  concern. 

If  you  want  to  move  Nicaragua  in 
that  direction,  do  we  have  to  do  it  with 


gunboat  diplomacy  and  the  deploy- 
ment of  30.000  troops  or  do  we  use  the 
magnificent  power  of  this  Natkm  to 
advocate  peace?  That  is  what  the  guU 
of  this  whole  issue  Is  all  about 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments,  but  we  talked  about 
■ymmetiy.  Well,  why  do  we  not  apply 
tbe  same  standards  to  NksMgua  that 
we  are  applying  to  B  Salvador?  Why 
do  we  not  do  that.  Then  we  would 
have  real  symmetry. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  norlda. 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  / 

I  xYttrA  the  gentleman  from  CTalif v- 
nia  raises  a  good  point.  Which  is  the 
better  way  to  go?  And  I  would  remind 
the  gentleman  and  our  colleagues  that 
we  helped  install  the  SandinlsU  gov- 
ernment based  on  the  promises  that 
they  made  to  us  and  our  neighbon  in 
the  Organisation  of  American  States. 

I  would  slso  remind  the  gentleman 
that  the  American  taxpayer  gave  the 
Sandlnista  government  $125  million  to 
help  them  get  started  with  their  prom- 
ised program  of  peace,  along  with  the 
program  of  freedom,  free  speech,  free 
elections,  free  press.  All  of  these 
things  they  reneged  on. 

We  tried  what  the  gentleman  Is  sug- 
gesting and  we  tried  hard. 

Now  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
defend  our  other  friends  in  the  region 
from  these  very  people  who  went  back 
on  specific  promiaes. 

The  c:HAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  D«lluii8  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roth  was 
aUowed  to  proceed  for  3  addiUonal 
minutes.)  _.„ 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  (Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  (California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  accept  that  the 
statement  of  my  colleague  is  fact  I 
still— and  even  the  gentleman's  re- 
QMnse  to  my  question— I  ssk  the  ques- 
tion sgaln.  Even  if  we  establish  the 
same  criteria  for  El  Salvador  as  we  do 
for  Ntearagua.  the  gut  question  that 
we  stm  must  ssk.  even  if  we  have  used 
some  time,  does  that  mean  we  use  the 
awesome  power  of  the  United  States 
to  engage  in  war?  That  Is  my  concern. 
What  split  this  country  apart  In  the 
107O's  was  our  preoccupation  with  kill- 
ing and  death  in  Vietnam  and  what 
American  people  are  talking  about  is 

peace. 

And  what  I  am  saying  to  my  col- 
league is:  Can  we  move  Nicaragua 
closer  to  our  concept  of  democracy 
through  advocating  peace  as  opposed 


to  this  Insanity,  this  inssne  preoocupa- 
tloo  with  war? 

Mr.  ROTH.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia makes  a  good  statement  but  I 
hope  that  the  gentleman  Is  ss  Impas- 
sioned In  his  pleas  when  we  debate  the 
foreign  aid  authorisation  bill  and 
when  we  debate  and  weigh  the  stipula- 
tions tot  B  Salvador. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  come  to 
the  floor  and  support  me  In  that 
effort.  And  if  we  have  a  chance  to  in- 
troduce an  amendment  to  apply  the 
same  standards  to  Nicaragua  as  we 
have  applied  to  B  Salvador.  I  hope  my 
good  friend  wiU  omne  to  the  floor  and 
help  me. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  has  put  his  finger 
on  the  real  issues  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman frmn  California  has  reqjonded 
to  it  earnestly  even  though  I  disagree 
completely  with  his  conclusion. 

This  business  about  secret  or  covert 
aid  versus  open  or  overt  aid  is  non- 
sense. The  phony  business  about  some 
aid  being  sneaky  or  under  the  table  or 
over  the  table,  it  is  Just  a  lot  of  hot  air. 
Everybody  in  the  world,  who  cares, 
knows  about  the  aid  and  the  oper- 
ations, and  it  is  absurd  to  talk  about 
one  type  being  bad  or  another  being 
good.  After  all  should  we.  and.  indeed, 
are  we  supporting  the  insurgency  in 
Afghanistan?  Should  we  abandon 
thoae  freedom  fighten  because  of 
some  covert  aid  rhetoric? 

Everybody  knows  the  issue  is:  Are  we 
going  to  continue  to  supply  aid  and  as- 
sistance to  people  who  are  fighting 
against  the  Oovemment  in  Nicaragua, 
the  Insiuvents.  It  is  no  secret.  Every- 
body knows  about  it.  So  that  is  not  the 
question.  Should  we  or  should  we  not 
provide  this  aid? 

Now  the  real  question  is  this,  it 
seems  to  me.  Since  we  know  that  Nica- 
ragua and  Cuba  and  Russia  are  sup- 
plying the  Insurgents  in  B  Salvador 
for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
Government  of  B  Salvador,  is  it  ap- 
prc^riate  and  Is  it  Justifiable  for  the 
allies  of  El  Salvador,  including  the 
United  States,  to  provide  aid  to  people 
who  are  trying  to  change,  or  change 
the  conduct  of.  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua.  That  is  the  question.  As 
long  as  Nicaragua  is  aiding  foreign  in- 
surgency, is  it  Justifiable  for  the 
United  States  to  do  so? 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentlonan  from  Florida 
(Mr.  MiCA>— regardless  of  how  one 
votes  on  Uie  final  outcome  of  this 
bUl— addresses  that  question. 

When  Nicaragua,  Cuba,  and  Russia 
stop  supplying  the  Insurgents  in  B 
Salvador  to  ovothrow  that  Govern- 


ment then  the  United  States  certainly 
ought  to  stop  supplying  tosorgents  in 
Nicaragua. 

What  we  really  need  is  a  political 
and  nonviolent  resolution  of  the  prob- 
lems in  Central  America.  We  need  ne- 
gotiation. We  need  the  help  of  our 
Latin  American  allies  as  mediators.  We 
need  an  end  to  oppression  and  the 
denial  of  human  ri^ts  and  the  killing 
of  innocent  people.  We  should  let  the 
Central  Americans  solve  their  own 
problems  without  outside  intervention 
of  military  power  and  we  should  sup- 
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port  the  tender  buck  of  emerging  de- 
mocracy. 

But,  in  order  to  do  this  we  must  not 
let  CXiba  and  Russia  have  a  free  hand 
to  support  exported  revolutionaries 
and  military  sssassins  to  be  used 
against  friendly  regimes.  When  they 
stop  aiding  insurgency,  then  we  should 
too— at  once. 

Let  us  help  bring  peace  and  stability 
to  this  region. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  Georgia  for  making  that  state- 
ment. 

Again  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  demonstrated  that  he  can 
put  into  a  nutshell  of  2  minutes  what 
it  takes  us  10  houn  to  debate  here  on 
the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth) 
has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wauoeb  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roth  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.)      

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  there  Is  one 
other  point  that  does  answer  the  very 
legitimate  points  made  by  the  genUe- 
man from  California  and  that  is  that 
covert  aid  is  at  least  going  to  people 
who  are  fighting  within  their  own 
country.  We  are  not  adopting  a  policy 
of  militarism.  If  you  go  to  overt  aid. 
you  are  very  definitely  to  a  policy  of 
militarism  In  that  part  of  the  world. 
And  that  is  q>ecifically  why  the  covert 
aid  type  of  policy  is  preferable  to  overt 
akL 
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Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment 

Mr.  c:hairman.  I  have  sat  here  for 
the  last  8  or  4  houn  and  I  have  heard 
us  talk  about  Nicaragua  and  Central 
America,  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
losing  Central  America. 

I  Just  wonder  who  gives  us  the  right 
to  tell  the  people  of  Central  America 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  It  Is 


not  oun  to  win  or  lose.  Central  Amer^ 
lea  belongs  to  the  Central  Americana. 
Who  in  God's  name  gives  us  the  right 
to  stand  up  here  and  decide  the  fate  of 
millions  of  people  who  live  In  Central 
America,  as  if  we  are  all-powerful  and 
God.  We  are  not  God. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about 
Central  America;  50  yean  ago,  we  sent 
our  soldlen  into  Nicaragua.  I  want  to 
remind  you  that  Somosa.  who  created 
these  problems  we  are  in  today,  was  a 
West  Point  graduate.  Has  anybody 
brought  that  up? 

We  have  been  in  Nicaragua  for  60 
yean.  And  in  this  debate  here,  before 
the  world,  once  again  we  are  telltaig 
them  what  they  should  do.  And  every 
time  we  do.  what  we  are  really  saying 
to  them  is.  "Get  closer  to  the  Soviets, 
move  closer  to  the  Soviets." 

They  have  enough  problems  in  Nlca- 
ragiia  today.  If  we  stepped  aside,  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  themselves  would  rise  up 
and  say.  "We  want  democracy,  we 
have  had  enough  of  Somoca.  we  have 
had  enough  of  the  other,  of  the 
Soviet-led  Sandinistas." 

I  Just  want  to  make  it  very  clear  to 
all  of  you.  we  have  sat  around  hoe 
and  made  it  very  clear  that  we  are  the 
big  macho.  And  you  know,  the  saddest 
part  of  all  in  our  dedsions  today,  is 
not  going  to  affect  the  young  pe<v>le  in 
many  of  your  districts.  They  wiU  find 
a  way  to  get  out  of  it.  I  wHl  tell  you 
who  is  going  to  fight  this  war.  It  is 
going  to  be  a  lot  of  young  Hispanirs 
and  blacks  from  the  Southwest  and . 
from  the  Northeast  who  will  go  in 
there.  Othen  will  find  a  way  to  make 
certain  that  they  are  not  participants 
in  a  shooting  war. 

I  say  that  to  my  colleagues  because 
if  you  look  up  the  number  of  your 
people  who  have  died  in  Vietnam  and 
look  at  it  and  analyse  it  most  of  those 
were  poor  young  men  and  women  who 
grew  up  in  the  ghettoes  of  Amolca. 

The  C^ntadon  group.  For  the  first 
time  Hiq>anic8  in  Ontral  and  South 
America  are  trying  to  work  together. 
Why  are  we  forcing  their  hand?  Why 
are  we  telling  them  that  we  as  Ameri- 
cans know  better?  For  the  first  time 
they  are  uniting  and  Joining  togetho* 
in  a  common  cause  to  stop  tjrranny. 
Why  can  we  not  listen  to  them?  Why 
can  we  not  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  say  to  themselves.  "Hey.  we  are 
doing  something  for  our  own  hemi- 
sphere." 

It  is  important  that  we  understand 
that  I  do  not  question  the  morality  of 
any  Member  of  this  Ccmgress.  I  think 
this  is  a  partisan  issue. 

The  President  said  at  his  Tuesday 
night  press  conference  that  it  would 
be  a  "very  grave  mistake  if  the  legisla- 
ture interfered  with  ^rtiat  we're  trying 
to  do"  with  oovert  aid.  Are  we  interfer- 
ing, either  Republican  or  Democrat, 
by  deciding  whether  or  not  we  will  an- 
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4bn.ttlioar 
I  think  It  li 
tlili 
Jgit  h» 


fortlMM 

only  our  rl^t  to 


that  w  do 

today  we 

tbe  nnt  world 


Jn  tlita  hrr'T*'***  wo  havo  lone  ne- 
^Mtod  Omtna  and  Sontli  Amcrle^ 
Wo  liavo  taw  mU  to  tham  aouth  of 

tat  toiattafar  with  yoa."  And  now  tt 

baa  an  emo  to  looat 

And  I  aay  that  to  my  ooUaaguaa  be- 

I  think  tt  li  fenportant  that  you 

that   aa   Hl«»ntaa-and. 

I  am  an  Amariean.  I  am  proud  to 

k.     -tnan.  I  waa  bom  tn  thto 

and  I  lofo  thli  eoantry  and  I 

loo^it'ter  thli  country  In  Koraa.  But 
I  am  watm  to  my  ■oaaathlnt  to  you: 
PIMM  tt99  m  a  ehanee  to  dlioovor  for 
oundvaa  that  wo  ean  itand  up. 

•nie  CBAIRMAM.  The  ttano  of  the 
iw\tlffli«n  tram  New  Twk  (Mr. 
qabcu)  baa  esplrad. 

(On  laqoeat  of  Mr.  Wotra  and  by 
unantanoiM  oonaent,  Mr.  Oaacu  waa 
^^^Hto  praeaed  tor  S  addttkmia 


I  of  gn^f<w«— »«»««— ,  «e  haTe  aup- 

ported  time  and  timo  again  rlfhtwtec 
dletatocahlpa  that  have  been  vlolattve 
of  the  rigfata  of  tbe  peoide.  that  have 
been  proteettre  of  a  few  land>ownlnc 
fMwm—  whom  are  maintained  In 
power  with  the  support  of  rightwtns 
mllttary  groupa. 

InChUe.  In  Guatemala.  In  B  Salvar 
dor,  tn  Nicaragua,  tliat  liaa  been  the 
pattern  of  American  reaponac  to  tlie 


8o  tlM  point  tlie  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Oabcia)  makaa  liaa  two 
■IdM  to  It.  One  ilde  Is  that  we  do  not 
undentand  and  do  not  Identify  with 
the  human  reality  of  the  countries 
themselves.  And  wlien  we  respond  on 
tbe  basis  of  labels  and  stereotypes, 
wtiat  we  do  Is  to  compromise  ttie  Inter- 
Mts  of  the  countries  Involved  and  the 
paoplea  in  thoae  countrlea.  And  the 
other  side  of  the  coin  Is  that  we  com- 
promlae  our  own  Intereata  as  weU.  be- 


Mr.  WOIfl.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  wUl  the 
tenttamanyMdr 
Mr.  GARCIA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


UMI 


Mr.  WOXfC  I  thank  the  gentleman 
foryMdtng. 

Mr.  Clialrman.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  niiilkiiiisn  on  the  eloqnenoe 
ot  the  stateaMBt  lie  Just  made. 

As  we  reflect  upon  the  debate  that  Is 

takliw  plaoe  today,  probalily  one  of 
tbe  most  eztraordtaiary  aspeeU  of  that 
deliate  is  that  there  are  probably  no 
more  than  a  doaen  Memtwis  of  this 
fK—itmr  wlio  could  Identity  on  a  map. 
If  they  were  given  that  map.  the  coun- 
trlea of  Central  Amsrlea. 

It  ta  a  haiah  reality,  but  It  Is  the 
truth.  There  are  very  tow  Meaabers  ot 
thto  body.  Just  aa  there  are  very  few  of 
our  oooatltuanta.  who  know  much 
about  any  ot  the  societies  within  Cen- 
tral America. 

8o  what  li  happening  is  that  this 
entire  debate  la  turning  not  upon  our 
knowledge  of  those  societies,  because 
that  to  not  what  Is  really  at  Issue. 
Rather,  the  debate  Is  turning  on  labels 
and  slogam  wHIk  which  we  are  famil- 
iar, and  we  are  responding  to  lota  ot 
labi»iT  and  dogana  without  under- 
standing the  reality  behind  either  In 
central  America.  When  that  happens, 
we  get  snokared. 

Xtee  and  time  again  there  have 
been  goveramenU  that  have  arlmn  In 
Central  America,  or  Latin  America 
more  generally,  that  have  taken  upon 
^|t^»— w—  the  labd  ot  antl-Commu- 
nM.  A*^  the  mimu"^  they  have  done 
that,  knowing  In  advance  that  that 
waa  a  sare-tbe  meana  of  guaranteeing 
an  American  reapwiaf.  we  have  come 
trottliw  to  their  aaslatanoe.  And  tai  the 
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eauae  at  that  point  we  play  directly 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  want  to 
portray  the  United  States  as  the  Impe- 
rlaUit.  as  the  tntervenor. 

We  have  an  opportunity  now.  as  tbe 
gentleman  has  noted  so  eloquently,  to 
ally  ourselves  with  our  key  frtenda  and 
^iitoa  within  the  regkm  who  do  share 
our  values,  the  Mexicans,  the  Veneau- 
elana.  the  Colombiana.  the  Panamar 
pto»i«,  who  are  trying  to  mediate,  to 
bring  about  a  laating  political  solution. 
Tnatcart.  here  we  are.  In  the  midst  of 
tbeir  peace  Initiative,  sending  new 
military  forces  into  the  region.  That 
has  been  our  response  to  their  initia- 
tive. 

That  to  stay.  It  Is  silly  in  terms  of 
our  goal  ot  long-term  stability  In  the 
region,  and  it  Is  counterproductive  In 
terms  ot  our  InteresU  In  resisting  the 
^ffH^nrimn  of  atMnmnnism. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  tor  his  contribution. 

[Mr  WAIJSXR  addressed  the  Com- 
mittee. His  remarks  will  appear  here- 
after in  the  extensions  of  Remarks.] 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  Toung  amendment  and  all  amend- 
menu  thereto  doee  at  10  minutea  to  7 
and  that  that  time  be  split,  one-halt 
hour  on  the  minority  side  and  one-half 
hour  <m  the  majority  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from 
MsmsftmsnttsT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Reaerving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  CThairman.  I  do 
so  to  Inquire  if  the  Chalnnan.  if  he  in- 
tenda  that  the  time  tor  a  vote  on 
either  the  Mica  amendment  or  the 
time  for  a  vote  on  the  Boland-Solan 
amendment  would  be  included  hi  that 
time,  or  would  the  time  be  In  excem  ot 
that? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Well.  I  would  expect 
that  tt  would  not  be  included  becauae  I 
do  not  know  how  many  votes  are  going 


to  come  in  that  period  of  time  but  I 
am  sore  It  would  prevent  that  side  and 
thta  aids  from  expressing  their  views 
on  wtiatever  we  are  expressing  our 
views  on  here. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  CHuOr  would 
like  to  Inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
Msam<  liiiaiitts  waa  the  time  10  mln- 
utaa  to  7?  „ 

Mr.  BOLAND.  One  hour,  that  all 
debate  on  the  Young  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  cloee  in  1 
hour,  with  one-halt  hour  reserved  to 
the  minority  side  and  one-half  hour 
reaerved  to  tbe  majority  side. 

Ttie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from 
MsssafTmsfitts? 

Mr.  HARTNTTT.  ReacrvlTig  the 
rl^t  to  object.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel 
t^^t  the  Broomfleld-Mlca  amendment 
li  really  the  entire  issue.  I  mean,  thto 
la  really  an  up  or  down  vote  on  covert 
aid  or  no  covert  aid  to  Ntearagua. 

Now.  tt  Is  my  imderstanding.  Mr. 
Clialrman.  and  I  would  inquire  ot  the 
Cludr  if  this  is  not  correct,  that  we 
had  •  hours  ot  debate  scheduled  on  all 
theae  amendments.  whk:h  began  at  ap- 
prozlinately  13  o'clock  and  which 
therefore  should  expire  at  approxi- 
mately 9  o'clo^  this  eventaig.  which  Is 
only  a  hours  past  the  time  wliich  the 
(Ustbigiilabed  chairman  wishes  to  cut 
off  delMte  on  this  amendment;  Is  that 

correct? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 

correct.  

Mr.  HARTNKTT.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  In 
view  ot  that  and  becauae  I  think  this 
Broomfleld-Mica  amendment  is  the 
entire  issue.  I  thtaik  all  the  other 
amendmenU  are  Just  window  dressing, 
that  ttds  Is  the  entire  issue,  the 
Broomtleld-Mica  amendment  I  would 
object.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The     CHAIRMAN.     ObJecUon     Is 

heard. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  reason  I 
QUMle  that  unanimous-consent  request 
is  perhapa  there  was  some  tndiratlon 
th«e  would  be  acoonunodatlon  on  the 
other  side.  Sinoe  there  is  no  accommo- 
dation on  the  unanimoua-oonaent  re- 
queat  and  I  recognlae  the  fact  that  we 
would  be  dcalng  at  •  o'tiodt  under  the 
rule,  then  I  guea  that  la  wliat  a  lot  of 
the  Members  on  that  side  and  this  side 
want,  and  80  be  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  C!halr- 
man.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
numlier  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  thla  before 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  In 
ipsimtift  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  who  said  that  we  should  contin- 
ue to  keep  up  the  pressure,  is  there 
anyone  who  really  believes  that  with 
two  carrier  task  forces  now  in  plaoe  tn 
South  America  or  about  to  be  then 
around  Central  America,  with  some- 


where between  S,000  to  S.000  and 
maylM  6.000  troops  bebat  deployed 
overall  on  thoae  ships,  plus  the  troops 
In  Honduras,  that  we  are  not  going  to 
keep  up  the  pressure? 

There  la.  In  fact,  no  way  to  withdraw 
thoae  by  a  sense  of  Congrtas  resolu- 
tion at  this  moment 

I  would  suggest  very  strooi^  that 
what  we  have  here  is  a  situation  where 
we  have  aocompUahed  some  of  the 
goals  that  we  have  aet  out  to  accom- 
plish. The  President  took  the  well  of 
this  House  and  spoke  about  wanting  to 
liave  an  Interdiction  polley  and  to 
force  Nicaragua  to  come  to  multilater- 
al negotiations.  The  stage  has  t>eenset 
for  that  We  have  effectively  slu>wn 
them  that  the  power  that  we  wlah  to 
exercise  can  be  exercised.  We  are  de- 
ploying troops.  We  are  deploying 
boats.  We  are  deploying  our  Navy,  our 
Martaiea.  et  cetera. 

Does  that  mean  that  if  we  now 
remove  covert  aid  for  a  period  of  SO 
days,  as  is  called  tor  in  the  Boland 
amendment  to  the  Mica  sutistitute. 
that  we  are  removing  the  pressure?  I 
think  not  I  think  that  pressure  is  very 
evident  It  will  continue  to  stay  where 
it  is  In  place  because  Consrees  cannot 
remove  it  early  on. 

So  I  would  fuggeat  that  the  Boland 
substitute  Is  the  way  to  go.  show  than 
that  we  wHl  deal  from  both  sides. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
memlier  that  We  are  not  removing 
pressure.  We  are  removing  an  obstacle 
to  proper,  legitimate  negoUaUrau,  that 
may  arrive  at  a  good  otNoclusion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hakkih). 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  appreciate  his  giving  me  his  time. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  have  been  waiting 
to  focus  a  little  bit  of  attention  outside 
of  some  of  the  things  we  have  been 
talking  about  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  House  focus  a  little  bit  on 
Just  who  is  being  aided  by  the  covert 
training  aiul  supplies  that  we  are 
giving  to  the  Nicaraguans  who  are  at- 
tacking the  Sandinista  government, 
the  so-called  freedom  fighters  that  we 
hear  so  much  about. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  quote  from  press 
releases  or  even  from  what  we  have 
heard  in  our  various  sessions.  Rather. 
I  will  take  my  lead  from  other  Nicara- 
guan  exUes.  Including  those  who  are 
grouj)ed  around  Eden  Pastora. 

Most  UA  covert  aid.  as  we  know, 
goes  to  the  group  fighting  from  the 
base  in  Honduras,  the  TDK.  Arturo 
Crux,  a  former  member  of  the  Junta, 
former  director  of  the  Coitral  Bank  ot 
Nicaragua,  former  Nicaraguan  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States  unUl  he 
became  what  he  calls  a  dissident, 
wrote  Just  recently  in  Foreign  Affairs: 

Tte  fact  remalDB,  however,  that  most  of 
those  pwKW  in  postttoos  of  military  au- 
thority vtthln  the  VDN  are  ex-memben  of 
tbe  nartnnal  guard  who  uncondlUonaUy  sup- 


ported Botnosa  until  the  end,  asalnst  the 
will  of  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

Arturo  Cms  went  on  to  write  that  in 
the  event  of  a  complete  FDN  victory, 
there  might  weU  be  a  "retaiitiation  ot 
the  vicious  cycle  of  extreme  right  wing 
oppression  and  exploitation."  He  con- 
tinued: 

Baeklnc  the  '^Contra"  Indtaalinlnately 
could  prove  aeU-defeattnc  to  the  TTntted 
States.  It  weakens  the  moderatiiw  foroea 
and  inctlOM  the  rule  of  the  extremists  In 
Nicaiacua. 

Or  listen  to  the  words  ot  Alfonso 
Robelo.  also  a  former  member  of  the 
Junta,  now  allied  with  Eden  Pastora: 

•  •  •  the  military  leartwshlp  (of  the  FDN) 
is  made  up  of  former  membets  of  the  Na- 
tional OuanL  This  poses  a  problem  for  the 
return  to  power  of  the  suard  aa  a  military 
taMtttutlan. 

Or  listen  to  Eden  Pastora  himself, 
reqwnding  to  a  question  from  an  Hon- 
duran  Journalist 

Pastora: 

They  (the  VDN)  are  tbe  objecthree  of  a 
seneral  staff  of  former  Bomoaan  guards- 
men. For  example,  their  staff  Includee  Cap- 
tain Lagoa,  the  feared  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Offioe,  Ueutensnt  ooUmels 
and  fptalmi  of  the  Somoaan  suard.  In 
other  words.  I  don't  think  that  they  want  a 
revolution  fuU  of  love.  They  have  lists  of 
the  people  they  kllL  They  have  not  even 
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presented  a  single  prisons  that  they  bave 


D  1800 

I  continue  to  quote  from  Edm  Pas- 
tora: 

The  people  will  not  help  tbe  Natitxial 
Ouard.  The  National  Ouard  killed  our 
people  for  45  years.  The  suardsmen  killed 
this  guy's  brother.  They  killed  my  father. 
Everybody  In  Nicaracua  has  a  relative  killed 
by  the  National  Ouard.  Therefore,  the  Nica- 
raguan people  will  not  support  the  Natkmal 
Ouard.  So  they— (the  United  Statea.  he 
refers  to]  are  doing  the  National  Director- 
ate a  big  favor  by  trying  to  win  through  a 
senerml  staff  of  former  tfnmrmmn  suards- 
men.  This  must  be  clearly  stated  and  under- 
stood. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Sioth) 
has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  (nnsent  Mr.  Sbotb 
of  Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additioruJ  minutes. ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman.  

Bfr.  HARKIN.  These  are  descrip- 
tions of  the  Nicaraguan  freedom  fight- 
ers by  exiles  from  Nicaragua.  These 
are  the  so-called  freedom  fighters. 

But  let  us  look  at  other  instances. 

How  many  here  remonber  that  day 
on  June  20,  1979,  when  Bill  Stewart 
an  ABC  newsman,  walked  up  to  a  na- 
ti(mal  guard  chedcpoint  and  they  told 
him  to  lie  down  and  he  laid  down  in 
the  street,  totally  unarmed,  and  one  of 
the  national  guardsmen  came  up  to 
him  and  very  methodically  blew  his 
brains  out  You  all  saw  it  on  televlBlon. 


That  was  not  unique.  That  waa  not 
different  What  was  unique  about  tt 
was  that  it  was  captured  on  film. 

Agatai.  this  is  the  kind  of  thtaig  we 
are  dealing  with  in  the  sooalled  free- 
dom fighters. 

But  there  is  even  more.  Ftom  1974 
to  1978.  the  wH/wi  guard  was  en- 
gaged in  a  masshre  counterlnaurgency 
campaign  in  the  niral  areas.  Amnesty 
International,  in  its  1978  annual 
report  said  that  up  to  S.OOO  peasants 
either  disappeared  aftCT  arrest  <n- were 
killed  outrl^t  by  the  national  giurd 
during  this  campaign. 

In  Septemlter  1978  there  was  an  up- 
rising by  the  Terdstas  group  ot  the 
Sandintetas.  Very  quiddy  the  national 
guard  regained  cmtroL  The  Terdstas 
left  the  dtles.  but  did  the  national 
guard  stop? 

For  19  days  starting  aa  September  9. 
1978.  there  was  a  massive  and  ddflwr- 
ate  effort  in  five  mcaraguan  ettiea 
where  the  national  guard  went  on  a 
terrorist  campaign,  not  combat  be- 
cause the  Sandinistas  had  already  left 
but  a  terrorist  operation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  ot  the 
gentleman  fnnn  norida  (Mr.  Skrh) 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Oaboa  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Shxtb  ot  nor- 
ida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Over  3.000  people 
were  kUled.  Who  wen  the  targets?  Not 
the  Sandinistas  but  any  young  man 
betwem  the  age  of  12  and  25. 

The  standard  procedure  for  the  na- 
tional guard  was  to  go  into  a  dty. 
round  up  the  families,  separate  the 
yoimg  men  out  and  take  them  out 
back  and  blow  their  brains  out 

Three  thousand  were  kUled  in  19 
days  in  September  1978  by  the  nation- 
al guard. 

During  those  years  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, church  sources,  and  others 
pointed  out  what  the  natl<mal  giuud 
was  doing  but  do  not  take  my  word  tor 
it  Again,  listen  to  the  words  ot  Arturo 
Cruz  writing  in  a  recent  issue  of  For- 
eign Affairs  Quarterly.  Usbea  to  what 
hesajrs: 

Carrjrlng  perhaps  an  even  greater  respoo- 
sibillty.  those  who  sustain  the  forces  Inimi- 
cal to  the  Sandinistas,  and  he  Is  talkliw 
about  the  ex-Ouardsmen,  must  not  Ignore 
the  fact  that  Idealistic  youiw  boys  and  girls 
constitute  the  revolution's  rank  and  fDe. 
Therefore  those  who  aid  lusuiiectton  In  my 
country— whose  disenchantment  with  the 
revolution's  course,  and  coapern  for  the  se- 
curity of  their  own  country  I  do  not  dis- 
pute—should be  aware  of  the  risk  they  take 
of  bearing  a  historical  rvaponalbillty  for  con- 
tributing, albeit  Indirectly  and  imlntmtinn- 
ally,  to  a  possIMe  mass  executlan  of  the 
flower  of  our  youth.  A  line  of  dlsHnitlon 
should  be  drawn,  now  more  than  ever,  be- 
tween Contras'  and  armed  dissidents. 

Now,  those  who  say  the  Sandinistas 
are  not  Boy  Scouts.  I  agree,  they  are 
not  Boy  Scouts.  But  comiiared  to  the 
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OaotnML  wbom  V*  are  nppavtliic  wtth 

thta  wvwt  aU.  ttMV  •>•  M*  Boouta. 

IMmb  pokii  (Mt  on*  thine.  In  July 

dtaMM  had  takM  cnm.  after  they  had 
von  the  lefvotatlon.  do  you  know  wh^ 
their  flnt  act  tMer  Wee  tt  to  to  out 
aad  raund  up  the  luardHnen  and  km 
themt  no.  Their  flmt  aot  waa  to  abol- 
Mi  the  death  penalty. 

Hov  ondentand  that.  Ttnebr  flnt 
■eL  to'aholtah  the  death  penalty.  Who 
here  eould  artue  with  any  robetanwi. 
^^«»  If  the  Oontrae  were  toaueoeed  In 
atmhiaowtpg  the  aanrttnlela  lovem- 
i,^^,A  \!^tMt  they  voold  aboUah  the 
death  penalty?  The  fact  la.  If  theCon- 
traa,  the  old  national  guardnnaB 
whom  Mr.  Reacan  ie  eupporttns.  were 
to  aaooeed  with  UJB.  backinc  there 
would  be  a  bloodbath   agalnet   the 

•nw  CHAIRMAJV.  The  time  of  the 
from  Pl«ida  (Mr.  Sioth) 
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Mr.  HARKm.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  aak 
unanlmoaa  ooneent  that  the  gentle- 
man have  a  addltlnnal  minutea. 

The  CHAIRMAM.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reoueat  of  the  gentleman  from 

Iowa? 

Bfr.  HUCKABT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
■erring  the  right  to  object.  I  would 
Uke  to  pdnt  out  to  the  gentleman  in 
the  wdl  that  he  haa  now  conaumed  13 
».iw.itt^  and  19  mlnutce  ago  he  re- 
MTved  the  right  to  object  becauae  a 
IfMBber  aaked  for  an  eztmalon  of  2 
mlmitei. 

I  ihaU  not  object  thla  time,  but  I  will 
the  next  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reeer- 
vatkm  of  objectkm. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  only  aiked  for  the 
nme  courteay  to  be  extended  here. 
Mr.  Chalnnan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  la  there  objection 
to  the  requeat  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa?     _  . 

Mr.  RnTKR.  I  object.  Mr.  Chalr- 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  la 
heard.     

Mr.  RTTTSR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  riae 
In  aupport  of  the  Mka  amendment 

The  hour  la  late  and  I  doubt  if  many 
votea  ai«  going  to  be  changed,  oertaln- 
\j  not  from  my  apeech.  But  I  muat  say 
that  for  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to 
Miuate  the  Sandlnlatas  with  Eagle 
Seottta  la  the  height  of  the  rldlculoua. 
To  Mty  that  the  Sandlnlataa  did  away 
with  the  death  penalty  la  the  height 
of  the  rldlculoua. 

About  4.000,  to  6,000  of  the  NaUonal 
OuardMnen  were  executed  by  the  8an- 
dlntataa  who  did  away  with  the  death 
panaltr.  7.000  of  the  National  Ouarda- 
man  ai«  atlll  In  priama.  which  leavea  a 
couple  or  S.000  Ouardamen.  which 
efen  If  every  single  one  of  them  waa  in 
the  Oontraa,  which  they  are  not.  they 
would  etill  ooiMtltute  a  mall  minority 
of  thoae  oppoataig  the  Sandlnlataa. 


Adolfo  Colero.  who  happena  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  FDN.  waa  himself  tan- 
pitHDed  by  Somoaa.  Teatlmony  that 
«•  have  heard  from  Miguel  Bohknoa.  a 
senior  offloar  In  the  mcaraguan  State 
Security  Apparatua  stated  that  there 
an  very,  very  few  fonner  Somoalstas 
Involved  in  the  FDN.  and  I  can  teU 
you  there  are  virtually  aero  involved  in 
the  Pastora  group  or  In  the  Mlaklto 
TiyHMi  group.  Thoee  opposing  the  San- 
dlntatas  are  MIsklto  Indiana. 

Now  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
oolleaguee  a  conversation  which  I  had 
with  one  of  the  Mlaklto  Indiana  not 
long  ago.  the  leader  of  the  major  Mla- 
klto Indian  movement,  the  Maaurlaata 
Steadman  Fagoth.  who  peraonally  told 
me  th^t  whether  or  not  the  aid  oontln- 
uea.  his  people  wIU  oonUnue  to  fight. 
They  wHl  ocmtlnue  to  fight  for  their 
homeland  because  they  feel  that  geno- 
cide is  being  perpetrated  against  them 
and  that  under  preeently  constituted 
Sandlnlata  rule  they  are  doomed. 

I  had  a  variety  of  pictures  blown  up 
for  a  particular  amendment  relating  to 
the  Mlakltos  but  I  felt  that  I  had 
better  give  this  speech  tonight  because 
this  Is  certainly  the  key  vote.  I  do  not 
have  the  plcturea  with  me  but  what 
they  show  is  the  systematic  destr\ic- 
tion  of  an  entire  people. 

A  report  written  by  Berkeley  profes- 
sor. Bernard  Nletschmann.  recently 
said  that: 

The  nsrullnlttf  tnTaaion  and  occupation  of 
eastern  Ntcaracua  has  turned  into  an  out- 
rlcbt  war  against  all  ethnic  minority  froupa. 
IClaqulto.  Sumo,  and  Rama  Indiana.  Creoles. 
and  Black  Carlba  have  been  UUed.  Imprla- 
ooed.  relocated  by  force. 

The  tales  of  torture,  and  I  will  share 
them  with  my  colleaguea  if  they  are 
interested,  the  tales  of  torture  docu- 
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mented  by  the  MasurisaU  are  inchea 

thick. 

Now,  If  our  help  la  cut  off.  theee 
people  will  continue  to  fight.  They  will 
fight  and  die  because  the  SandlnlsU 
offer  them  only  destrxictlon  of  their 
culture  and  "relocation." 

But  why.  I  ask,  why  brand  them  So- 
modstaa?  Why  equate  them  with  the 
National  Ouard  as  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  haa  done  and  why,  if  they 
are  going  to  fight  and  die.  should  they 
not  have  a  chance  to  succeed  in  pre- 
venting their  own  genoddef 

That  is  what  this  bill,  if  the  Boland- 
Ta^incn  or  its  sister.  Solan-Boland. 
prevails,  gcoioclde  is  what  these  people 
face:  genocide  without  ability  to  resist. 

a  1810 
Out  of  240  churches,  162  have  been 
shut  down.  These  are  basically  of  the 
Moravian  faith,  about  90  percent  of 
them;  57  churches  have  been  burned 
to  the  ground.  Six  communities  of  the 
fj^^u««  have  been  completely  de- 
stroyed in  the  last   15  days.   These 


people  are  fighting  the  Sandinistas  for 
their  very  existenoe. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield?     

Mr.  HITTER.  Let  me  add  one  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  KEMP.  On  that  point  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RTTTER.  I  did  not  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  the  other  side  (Mr. 
McCuMKBT)  and  I  do  not  want  to 
appear  to  be  partisan  in  this  dlacua- 
sion. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  was  not  going  to  make 
a  partiaan  statement.  Just  praise  the 
gentleman  for  hia  statement. 

Mr.  RTTTER.  I  think  in  all  falmeaa  I 
would  wait  until  the  end  of  my  speech. 
On  the  8th  of  February  in  Jail  number 
3  of  the  state  security  prison  in  Mana- 
gua at  7  pjn..  Tmnas  Borge.  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior  told  then-captured 
Mlskito  leader  Stedman  Fagoth  that 
"to  bring  SandlnlsU  ideology  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  to  the  Indians,  if 
need   be.    they   would   kill   the    last 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rinaa 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 

minutea.)  _^ 

Mr.  HITTER.  There  are  three  wit- 
nesses, and  if  my  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber  wish  the  documentation  of 
those  witnesses  I  will  provide  it  to 
them. 

Stedman  Fagoth  said  that  if  the  aid 
is  cut  there  will  be  a  holocaust,  there 
will  be  dying  in  Jail,  dying  In  concen- 
tration camps  and  dying  from  starva- 
tion and  exposure  In  the  moimtalna. 

He  said.  "The  fight  is  not  because 
the  Clh  is  involved,  the  fight  is  to  pre- 
vent the  genocide  of  our  people." 

If  anyone  thlnka  that  10.000  to 
15  000  Nicaraguans  have  been  recruit- 
ed by  the  CIA  which  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  an  army  in  the  United  States  if 
we  take  equal  proportions,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  an  army  of  1.5 
million.  Does  anybody  think  that  our 
CIA  are  such  good  recruiters? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  genUeman  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

I  think  you  made  the  point  very 

well. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  want  to  make  an  ob- 
servation on  people  who  have  said 
today.  Indeed  the  majority  leader  said 
it  is  "sneaky."  Well,  if  we  are  going  to 
resign  from  doing  covert  aid  all  over 
the  world,  we  had  better  invite  the 
KGB  here  today,  because  they  are  not 
reslgninr.  they  have  stepped  up  their 
active  measures,  they  have  expanded 
their  horiaons  and,  indeed,  the  leader 
of  the  Soviet  Union  is  himself  a  16- 
year  veteran  of  KOB  leadership. 

We  have  many  covort  operations; 
should  we  gut  them  all?  Why  not  cut 
off  our  limited  help  to  Afghanistan  if 
the  mentality  prevails  that  all  oovwt 
aid  "Is  sneaky,  under  the  table." 
so  forth. 


Mr.  KEMP,  wni  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  wOl  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  McCLoa- 
KiT)  flrat  ainoe  he  was  the  first  to  ask 
and  I  will  then  reclaim  my  time  and 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MoCLOeoCEY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much. 

Two  brief  queatlona  and  I  think  it 
goea  to  the  heart  of  the  gentlman's  ar- 
gument. Woiild  you  say  Eden  Pastora 
is  a  reaaonably  informed  obaerver  of 
the  Niearaguan  problems? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  vrould  aay  that  Eden 
Pastora  aa  the  leading  ftnmm>n«i»r  of 
the  taking  of  Managua,  as  having  had 
family  killed  and  going  out  there  with 
2,000  sumiorters  la  accepting  our  aid  In 
spite  of  his  anti-American  rhetoric,  ia 
accepting  cooperati<m  with  other  (q>- 
poaltlon  groupa. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  has  expired. 

(By  unanlmoua  consent.  Mr.  RrrTsa 
waa  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutea.) 

Mr.  HITTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  genUeman  from  New  Yoiii. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  my  friend 
yielding. 

I  tried  to  get  some  time  earlier  to 
stand  up  and  congratulate  him  for  his 
statement  concerning  those  people 
who  are  fighting  not  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  but  on  their 
own  behalf.  He  eloquentbr  teatlfled  to 
the  fact  that  the  native  Mlaklto  Indi- 
ans are  the  victims  of  a  true  genocide 
that  has  begun  already  and  may 
become  even  more  extensive  unless  we 
can  bring  pressure  on  the  Sandlnista 
government  to  stop.  Jtist  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  someone  stood  up  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  and  labeled  the 
people  resisting  that  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment  "thugs,    thieves   and   brlg- 


But  to  speak  of  these  people  who  are 
fighting  for  their  own  Just  rights,  and 
as  the  genUeman  testified,  on  their 
own  behalf,  in  such  disdainftil  and  pej- 
orative terms  as  pirates  and  thugs  and 
thieves  does  a  great  dlsaervloe  to  this 
great  deliberative  body,  but  even  more, 
a  disservice  to  some  very  decent  and 
courageous  people.  Consider  the  paral- 
lel situation  in  Afghanistan.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  Member  in  this  body 
who  would  stand  up  and  say  the  Muja- 
hadln  vrtio  are  takhig  on  the  whole  to- 
talitarian machinery  of  the  imperialis- 
tic Soviet  Union  are  thuga  and  thlevea. 

The  anti-Sandlnlstaa  in  Nicaragua 
are  the  very  same  typea  of  people  who 
are  fighting  in  their  Own  country  as 
are  fighting  in  Afghanistan.  It  doea  a 
great  rtlssfulif  to  this  body  to  employ 
derogatory  language  to  deecrlbe  their 
courageous  efforts.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  genUeman  from  OUlf omia 
to  help  explain  Mr.  Dowmr'a  use  of 
the  EngUah  language. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
the  time. 


Mr.  KEMP.  That  la  an  outrage; 
words  become  meanlngleas  unless  we 
keep  our  language  conalatent  with  the 
truth  and  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  ^Hll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RI'lTEK.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Calif  omla. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  assume  that  if  we 
are  helping  the  people  In  Afghanistan 
who  are  fitting  the  occupation  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  we  are  doing  it  in  a 
covert  fashion,  that  we  are  doing  it  in 
compliance  with  the  law,  that  there 
must  have  been  a  findtaig  of  some 
type. 

I  do  not  know  this  to  be  the  fact  but 
I  assume  there  Is  a  finding  and  the  In- 
telligence Committee  reviewed  it  and 
they  determined  that  it  makes  sense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  m^^jj"  of  Cali- 
fornia and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Rima  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  HITTER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  doing  that.  That  is 
how  this  operation  started  out.  There 
was  a  determination  and  a  finding. 
Now  18  months  later  what  we  have 
found  out  is  that  becauae  of  the  impo- 
sition—let me  Just  finish— because  of 
the  imposition  of  the  Boland  amend- 
ment this  particular  covert  action,  cor- 
retqx>ndlng  to  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee is  now  IllegaL 

That  says  nothing  about  any  other 
covert  action. 

Mr.  RITTER.  If  I  might  reclaim  my 
time,  I  think  the  genUeman  has  made 
a  good  point.  If  I  might  reclaim  my 
time  and  ask  the  genUeman  from  Cali- 
fornia before  he  leaves  whether  or  not 
he  would  transfer  that  covert  aid  to 
the  Miakltoe.  to  the  E^wdayans  (?),  to 
Borge  and  Pastora,  whether  he  would 
transfer  that  Into  a  kitty  caUed  Overt 
Aid  to  aid  the  freedom  fighters  in 
Nicaragua? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Your 
definition  of  freedom  fighters  and 
again  the  history  of  the  Misklto  Indi- 
ans at  the  particular  time  where  the 
base  was 
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established  in  Honduras  on  the  MIsU- 
tos  in  1981,  with  American  money 
which  instigated  the  Mlaklto  Indians 
and  in  fact  started  shutting  off  Mis- 
klto, so  there  Is  a  difference. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  has  expired. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Blr. 
Chairman,  I  aak  unanimous  consent 
that  the  genUeman  be  permitted  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Oklahoma? 


Mr.  HARKIN.  Reaerving  the  rlg^it  to 
object.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  waa  In 
the  w^  I  sp<Ae  for  7  minutes.  I  asked 
for  2  additional  minutea.  The  gentle- 
man In  the  wen  objected. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chatiman,  he  haa 
had  9  minutea.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  there- 
fore object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  la 
heard. 

Mr  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  reqidslte  number  of 
words. 

I  thank  the  Chairman. 

I  think  it  Is  time  to  refoeus  this 
debate  batA  to  the  orlgtaial  purpoae  of 
the  covert  aid  program.  The  alleged 
purpoae  of  the  covert  aid  aou^t  by 
the  administration  Is  to  Interdict  the 
supposed  arms  flow  from  mcaragua  to 
El  Salvador,  In  order  to  protect  what  Is 
alleged  to  be  a  donocracy,  a  ao-called 
donocratlc  Oovemment  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

There  are  perhaps  a  handful  of  de- 
mocradea  in  Central  America  and 
South  America.  ES  Salvador  is  not 
ammg  them.  The  colonels  In  El  Salva- 
dor have  no  idea  of  what  the  wmd  "de- 
mocracy" means.  I  have  been  twice  in 
that  country.  I  have  lived  In  the  Carib- 
bean for  3M  years.  In  Haiti,  under  a 
dk;tat<»shlp. 

a  1820 

I  know  what  repression  means  in  the 
dally  lives  of  innocent  and  decent 
people. 

In  El  Salvador  the  colonels  have 
killed  or  JaUed  hUtor  leaders.  They 
have  doaed  the  national  university, 
closed  Its  medical  school  and  JaOed  the 
intellectuals  or  put  them  to  death. 
They  have  dosed  the  two  indepoident 
newspiMTers  in  that  country.  They 
Jailed  two  American  JoumaUsta  while 
we  were  there  Just  earlier  this  year. 
They  killed  four  Dutch  reporters. 
They  smaahed  the  radio  tranamltter  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  dty  of  San 
Salvador.  They  have  persecuted  char- 
ismatic CSulstian  communltlea.  They 
murdered  Archbishop  Romero  and 
four  American  church  women.  They 
have  maasacred  members  of  the  El 
Salvadoran  Indian  populaU<m,  work- 
ing in  a  native  Indian  ooopoattve  In 
Sonsonati  Province.  They  have  put 
land  reform  in  the  hands  of  the  land- 
grabbing  oligarchy.  And  they  have  dla- 
poaseased  peasants  off  the  land  that  la 
rightfully  theirs.  They  have  made  a 
mo^ery  of  dvO  and  criminal  Juatloe. 
And  they  have  made  homldde  the 
leading  cause  of  death  in  El  Salvadm*. 

That  is  not  a  ccmoept  of  democracy, 
not  one  by  which  I  swear. 

If  ever  interdlcti<Ki  of  arms  flow 
were  the  goal  of  our  covert  operation, 
it  is  no  longer.  I  would  remind  ray  col- 
leaguea  that  30  years  ago  thla  year.  30 
years  ago  this  spring.  Honduraa  waa 
the  launching  pad  for  an  invasion  of 
Guatemala,  of  the  refonnlst-ffllnded 
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▼oto  no  on  the  Mlea  MModiMot. 

Vote  fee  on  the  Boland  emennment. 

That  to  the  w  to  twtaw  peace  In 
thto  leclon.  end  the  covert  aetlon^ud 
■et  OB  out  of  the  bualnw  of  •ubvert- 
taw  our  Urttai  American  natkne. 

lir  IDWARDB  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chalinan.  win  the  genOeman  yldd? 

Mr.  OBBlflTAR.  I  yield  to  the  fen- 


offend  by  the  guerrlllai.  supplied  by 
tlia     Nieeracuan-Sovlei-Cuba-Saetem 

bioe  coalition. 

And  I  eubmlt  to  the  gentleman  If 
theie  to  a  launching  pad  of  any  aort  In 
Central  America,  that  he  need  look  no 
further  then  to  Nicaragua  whldi  now 
has  currently  approximately  100.000 
troops  under  arms  compared  to  the 
aoma  1S.000  troope  which  woe  undar 
eniH  under  the  Somoaa  government. 
whlA  was  described  tai  so  eloquent 
temM  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  HABKn).  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  many  angeto  can 
deitce  on  the  head  of  a  plnT  What 
■hould  be  the  atoe  or  the  shape  of  the 
mg^fltotlnt  tables  In  Vietnam?  And 
how  many  iiieaiilnglfi  speeches  and 
amendments  should  we  addreas  on 
HJt  2700  to  make  it  lees  unacceptable 
than  it  already  is? 

Theee  are  rhetorical  questions  that 
wOl  go  down  m  history  as  being  taiter- 
ffirf^g  to  think  about,  but  totally 
worthless  in  substaikoe.  No  one  cares 
wbat  the  answers  are  to  theee  ques- 
tloaa;  but  if  we  care  to  indulge  tn  mat- 
ter* of  substance,  then  I  suggest  we 
direct  our  attention  to  other  questions 


Mr.  BDWAIIDB  of  Oklahoma.  I 
tiiMifc  the  ieutlmnan  for  ylddlng. 

I  taat  want  to  aee  if  I  understand 
thoffontfily  what  the  gentleman   to 


la  the  gentleman  suggesting  that  the 
masnn  for  the  gentleman  voting  the 
way  he  to  to  that  the  gentleman  doea 
not  want  to  have  the  supply  of  arms 
cot  off  fromMlcaragwa 

Mr.  OBCRaTAR.  Make  it  very  clear 
what  I  said  that  the  stated  purpoee  of 
the  ailiiiliitoliallmi'i  policy  to  taiterdle- 
tlon  of  anw  flow.  That  to  not  the  real 
putpoee  of  the  admintotratkm's  policy, 
it  to  the  invaskn  of  Nicaragua.  That  to 
irtiy  the  troope  are  masssrt  That  to 
why  thto  side  of  the  stole  to  fighting, 
dawliw  and  scratching  to  pass  thto 
legtolattnn  It  to  dead  wrong. 

I  jMd  no  further.  I  reclaim  my  time. 

I  have  made  my  point  and  the  point 
to  dmply  that  the  purpose  of  adminis- 
tration policy  to  no  longer— if  it  ever 
was— interdletkm  of  arms  flow.  It  to 
the  Invasion  of  Nicaragua.  That  policy 
and  that  Invasion  must  be  stopped. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requlstte  number  of 


Where  are  thoae  freedoms  that  were 
pramlaed  by  the  Sanrtinisto  govern- 
ment in  Nicaragua  only  a  few  years 
ago.  that  Sandlnlsta  group  of  Eagle 
Scouts,  which  the  gentleman  trmn 
Iowa  deecribed? 

Why  to  there  no  freedom  of  press  in 
Nicaragua?  ^ 

Why  are  they  repressing  the 
church? 

How  many  Misklto  Indians  have 
been  uprooted  from  their  homes?  Had 
their  property  pillaged?  Their  villages 
burned?  How  many  have  been  forced 
into  relocation  camps  or  Just  plain 
killed? 

Why  have  Nicaraguan  Jews  been 
forced  to  emigrate  from  their  home- 
land? And  their  property  oonflacated? 

Why  are  not  SandlniiU  leaden  con- 
tent with  Improving  the  standard  of 
Uvlng  of  their  own  people  instead  of 
fomenting  revolutkm  and  spreading 
communism  throughout  Central 
America?  .... 

Why  are  2.000  Cuban  military  advis- 
ers and  6.000  more  Cubans  in  high  ex- 
ecutive offices  In  Nicaragua? 


Mr.  Chairman,  fai  response  to  the 
last  spnskfT  I  would  simply  point  out 
*wm»  thto  whtde  dtomsT***"  to  intended 
to  center  around  Nicaragua,  not  El 
Salvador.  Having  been  an  obaerver  to 
the  electlww  In  El  Salvador.  I  grant 
him  that  there  have  been  exceesfe  on 
^>ftti^f  of  the  Army  In  that  country. 
But  despite  those  luimm  there  to  a 
Antf  f(|fM»t^Mi  government  in  rtittme* 
tai  El  Salvador.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
people  trooped  out  to  the  poDs  on  that 
hot  day  to  dedare  their  distaste,  dto- 
tmst.  lack  of  desire  for  the  alternative 
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Why  are  PLO  permeating  Nicara- 
gua's military  as  advisers  and  pilots? 

Why  are  Libyans  flying  arms  and 
ammunition  to  Nicaragua  under  the 
gxitoe  of  medical  supplies? 

Why  do  the  Sandinistas  not  grant 
free  elections  to  their  people  as  we 
have  seen  occur  in  El  Salvador? 

And  why  taMleed  has  a  motley  group 
of  500  Nicaraguan  nationals  now 
grown  to  a  ground  swell  of  some  10.000 
to  16.000  people,  complained  of  by 
some    people    in    thto    Chamber,    a 
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number    admittedly    getting    larger 
every  day?  Why  does  it  grow? 

Why  are  such  people  mvpared  to 
gamble  theta-  Uvea  and  the  lives  of 
their  famlUea  to  rise  up  against  the 
SaiMlinista  regime? 

Anrt  most  importantly,  why  are  a 
vast  number  of  Members  in  thto  body 
turning  their  backs,  covering  their 
eyes  vr*^  ears,  and  ignoring  their  criea 
aiKl  pleas  for  freedom  in  Central 
America? 

Is  it  natvet*?  Is  it  isoUtionIsm?  Is  it 
partisan  poUtlos?  Or  to  it  worse? 

Yesterday.  I  read  the  comments  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Sandlnlsta  move- 
ment There  can  be  no  question  about 
the  motivation  of  thoae  people.  They 
are  heUbent  cm  the  total  subverslim. 
ooDquest.  and  domination  of  all  Cen- 
tral AwKwt<«^,  and  ultimately  North 
America,  by  the  Commimlst  move- 
ment They  are  supplied  by  the  Soviet 
Eastern  bloc  Cuban  coalition,  and 
their  primary  focus  at  thto  time  to  ao- 
Udifying  their  hold  hi  Nicaragua  and 
eventually  overthrowing  El  Salvador. 

And  then  there  to  Honduras,  and 
CoaU  Rica.  Beliae.  Panama.  Guatema- 
la. Mexico,  and  so  forth. 

a  1830 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Liv- 

nrosTOM)  has  expired.  

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  LiviKO- 
BTOM  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutea.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
yet  we  continue  to  engage  in  rhetori- 
cal excesses  which  blind  us  to  the 
truth  and  divert  our  attention  away 
from  what  we  really  should  be  about 
Contrary  to  most  of  the  n>eakers  in 
thto  well,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that 
we  should  be  standing  up  to  the  Sandi- 
nistas, like  the  major  power  that  we 
are.  rather  than  imitating  the  three 
China  monkeys,  "Hear  no  evil,  see  no 
evU.  speak  no  evlL" 

We  should  be  standing  strong  and 
»i#^Hng  firmly  with  any  government  or 
any  indivkluato  who  are  overtly  or  cov- 
ertly supplying  arms  and  munitions  to 
MarxistK>rtented  Insurgente  who 
would  topple  governments  of  other- 
wise peaceful  neighbors. 

We  should  be  assisting  Nicaraguan 
natlonato  who  want  freedom  for  their 
country  and  who  are  trying  to  bring 
forth  the  pluralistic  benefits  of  democ- 
racy promised,  but  not  delivered,  by 
the  Sandinistas. 

We  should  reject  the  entire  context 
Intent  and  philoaoirfiy  of  HJt.  2760. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  been  re- 
luctant to  say  it  but  I  am  not  A  Tote 
for  thto  lU-advtoed  and  wrongful  ull  to 
a  vote  to  pave  the  lanes  of  Central 
America  for  the  Communist  move- 
ment If  thto  bOl  to  successful— and  I 
suspect  it  will  be— if  It  were  passed  and 
ligned  into  law.  thto  Congress  wiU  be 
writing  off  the  futures  of  countleas 
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millions  of  Central  American  dtiaens. 
tawuring  economic  chaoa  throughout 
the  united  Statea  by  taiviting  addition- 
al iwhiumm  of  lAtin  Americans  to  stam- 
pede Into  thto  country  In  flight  fmn 
Communist  oppresson.  and  threaten- 
ing the  very  security  of  thto  Nation 
aiMl  all  her  cttlaens  by  giving  the  Sovi- 
ets a  launch  pad  frmn  our  own  door- 
step. 

Thto  bill  would  have  us  turn  ow 
backs  on  a  few  brave  people  who  dare 
to  stand  up  to  the  Soviet  empire  and 
thereby  spare  us  from  those  disastrous 
consequences. 

Is  that  what  you  want  on  yoiu*  con- 
science? If  not  I  urge  you  to  first  sup- 
port the  Mica  amendmoit  if  neces- 
sary, but  then  vote  against  HH.  2760, 
regardleaB  of  any  amendments,  no 
matter  how  benefdal  they  may  be. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just 
wonder  how  the  gentieman  will  ex- 
plain this  one  small  point  that  In  El 
Salvador,  where  they  had  thto  so- 
called  election  that  the  gentieman  ob- 
served, in  El  Salvador  today  there  to 
no  opposition  newqiaper,  but  in  Nica- 
ragua there  to  still  one  newq>aper  op- 
erating, fimcticming.  opposed  to  the 
Sandlnlsta  government  And  in  El  Sal- 
vador there  to  no  opposition  press. 
How  does  the  gentleman  explain  that? 
Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  tell  the  gentionan  that 
there  to  plenty  of  opposition  in  El  Sal- 
vador, and  they  are  expressing  them- 
selves constantly  up  here  and  down 
there. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  The  gentieman  dis- 
cussed free  press,  snd  I  sm  Just  telling 
the  gentleman  that  In  El  Salvador 
there  to  no  newspia>er  operating  today 
that  to  oppoaed  to  the  government. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  snd  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  listening 
to  the  debate,  aiul  I  know  a  lot  of  our 
Members  are  listening  in  their  offices 
and  watching,  and  I  have  heard  all  of 
these  comments  about  the  morality 
Issue,  that  this  was  not  a  moral  issue. 
that  really  we  are  going  at  halt 
progreas  if  we  do  not  support  covert 
action.  And  I  also  heard  some  of  my 
fellow  Members  impugn  reputations 
by  suggesting  that  those  who  do  not 
agree  with  the  administration  some- 
how are  members  of  the  KGB.  and  so 
on.  I  alao  heard  Members  whom  I  con- 
sider very  knowledgeable,  like  Con- 
gressman Oabcxa,  himself  Hispanic, 
talk  about  the  superficiality  with 
which  Americans  act  sometimes  In 
areas  of  the  world  that  they  are  not 
particularly  as  familiar  about  as  they 
should  be.  and  the  loss  of  good  wHl 
that  we  have  in  those  areas  of  the 
world. 
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But   somehow   nothing   was   more 
poignant  to  me,  in  focusing  in  on  thto 
issue  and  how  I  would  vote,  than  a 
phmie  call  that  I  received  last  night 
fran  my  nephew.  Jeff,  who  to  going  to 
be  18  in  about  2  months.  Now.  he  to 
what  I  have  always  considered— and  I 
have  23  nieces  and  nephews— of  all  of 
them  he  to  kind  of  the  ail-American 
kid.  He  to  a  graduate  of  a  very  fine 
catholic  boys  high  school  and  he  loves 
sports  and  he  to  bright  and  he  to  good 
looking  and  he  to  proud  to  be  Ameri- 
can: to  Members  on  the  other  side,  he 
to  not  a  (Communist,  hto  father  served 
in  the  Korean  war  and  hto  grandfa- 
ther served  in  World  War  n.  and  he 
has  always  been  raised  to  be  very  pa- 
triotic. And  he  called  me  last  night 
and  he  said.  "What's  happening?"  And 
I  thought  maybe  he  wanted  to  ask  my 
advice  about  what  college  he  should  go 
to.  or  maybe  he  needed  a  few  dollars 
to  borrow.  But  my  nephew  wanted  to 
know  what  to  happening  in  terms  of 
our  Government's  covert  activities  and 
how  that  would  affect  him.  He  wanted 
to  know  if  it  was  really  true  that  In  an 
undercover  way.  without  telling  the 
American    pe(H>le.    our    Government 
Indeed  was  financing  more  than  10.000 
Insurgents,  and  he  wanted  to  know 
whether  or  not  I  felt  the  President 
was  being  totaUy  forthright  with  the 
American  people  diuing  hto  press  con- 
ference. He  wanted  to  know  why  we 
are    sending    thousands'  of    combat 
troops  to  Honduras  snd  why  are  we 
sending   these    carriers   and   are   we 
indeed,  as  some  Joiimallsts  were  sug- 
gesting in  terms  of  the  point  of  view  of 
some  Members  of  Congress,  in  terms 
of  our  covert  action  was  our  Govern- 
ment breaking  its  own  law  and  was  our 
Government    breaking    international 
law.  Almost  within  hours  thto  young 
boy  had  very  serious  adult  consider- 
ations. 

I  think  thto  young  man  put  it  right 
on  the  line.  Are  we  breaking  the  law 
by  our  very,  very  secretive — or  as  the 
majority  leader  called  It  sneaky— ac- 
tivities in  the  area  of  Central  America? 
And  do  you  know  what?  I  heard  one 
Member  say  our  bombs  and  our  bullets 
and  our  boys,  will  be  ready,  as  they 
have  been  ready  In  the  past  for  war. 
And  I  say  to  you  Members  here,  most 
of  whom  are  over  40  and  will  not  be 
drafted,  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
serve  our  country,  that  my  nephew 
and  the  other  young  people  in  thto 
coimtry  and  those  who  will  be  called 
upon  to  serve,  such  ss  the  ones  Bos 
Gaxcia  described,  he  has  a  right  to 
know,  my  nephew  has  a  right  to  know 
whether  our  Government  to  breaking 
the  law  and  why  we  are  engaging  in 
such  secretive  actions  and  whom  we 
are  reaUy  supportiiig  and  what  the 
issue  to. 
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Now,  he  cannot  wait  until  1984  be- 
cause  he   to   probably   going   to   be 
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•mnng  the  group  that  to  the  first  to  be 
sent  to  Central  America  if  there  to  a 
war.  And  before  all  thto  activity,  hto 
focus  was  on  going  to  college  and  en- 
gaging in  subjects  like  computer  tech- 
nology and  perhaps  leas  scvhlstlcated 
Issues.  Now  hto  focus  to  on  whether  or 
not  he  will  go  to  war  and  why  he  does 
not  know  about  our  Government's 
covert  activities. 

Now.  he  has  a  right  to  know  whetbw 
or  not  we  are  breaking  the  law,  and 
that  to  what  thto  biU  to  aU  about 
whether  or  not  we  want  to  be  forth- 
right—yes. my  friends,  and  moral— 
about  our  activities.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  be  Judged  morally  and  histori- 
cally by  our  actions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUewoman  fran  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consmt.  Ms.  Oaksb 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addltiooal 
minute.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  say,  with  all  of  thto 
pompous  discussion  about  who  to  right 
and  who  to  wrong,  as  if  we  could  Judge 
all  individuato  and  put  them  in  nice 
neat  categories,  when  most  of  those 
people  are  interested  In  the  same 
things  we  are  interested  in.  survival 
and  food  on  the  table  and  education 
and  health  care,  and  work— all  thto  su- 
perficial phony  baloney  talk  about 
who  to  who.  I  say  think  of  the  young 
people  and  what  we  are  getting  than 
into.  We  are  getting  them  and  our 
country  into  a  war,  and  it  to  wrong  and 
shameful  and  outrageous,  and  I  urge 
defeat  of  the  Mica  amendment  be- 
cause my  nephew  and  other  yoimg 
people  and  Indeed  all  Americans  have 
a  right  to  know  for  what  our  Govern- 
ment stands  and  in  what  covert  activi- 
ties our  Government  to  engaged. 

Idr.  BCARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chidrman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  heard  any  more  absurd  conten- 
tion than  we  have  heard  Just  recently 
wliidi  m^'"*^**™'  that  what  we  are 
doing  to  deciding  to  get  the  United 
States  snd  our  pe<q>le  Into  war. 

Whether  we  provide  covert  aid  to 
the  Nicaraguan  insurgents  or  overt  aid 
to  the  Hondurans  and  Costa  Rtoans.  to 
try  to  contain  Communist  expansion 
in  that  area,  we  are  not  talking  in 
either  case  about  committing  our  own 
forces  to  war  there.  In  fact  it  may 
weU  be  that  if  we  fail  in  striking  the 
correct  poUcy  at  thto  time,  if  we  put 
such  limits  on  aid.  If  we  so  constrain  tt 
that  It  cannot  succeed,  that  will  pooe 
the  greatest  risk  leading  out  of  des- 
peration, to  later  on  having  to  face 
that  kind  of  choice. 

a  1840 
Earlier,  one  of  our  most  rejected 
Members,  himself  with  a  proud  His- 
panic ancestry  and  surname,  the  gen- 
tieman fnnn  New  York,  said  to  us. 
"Central  America  belongs  to  Central 
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n.  It  doM  not 
_  to  UL  But  neltlMr  doM  tt 
bdoiw  to  Cute  and  tlie  Sortet  XTtakm. 
R linot  oun  to lOM.  Indeed  not. 

We  have  heard  tbat  over  and  over.  It 
li  not  om  to  loae:  but  netther  is  It 
thelratotake. 

Oar  porpoae  la  to  find  aome  way  to 
htfp  Cantnl  Amertoana  to  aoive  jtodr 
ovB  paoMmia  wttbout  beinc  oteipow- 
flfeC  by  outaldaKllreeted  Oooununlst 
aniiMlnii  Tliat  la  the  nob  of  tt;  to 
help  them  to  adve  thoae  probtamB  and 
to  realat  that  effort,  not  to  send  the 
nsidiew  of  the  gentlewooian  from 
Ohio. 

The  reason  we  have  to  help— the 
leoaon  we  have  to  hdp— la  becauae 
there  Is  no  one  else  who  can  provide 
the  leaourem  to  counter  the  Cubans 
and  the  SovleU  and  the  Nlearacuans 
fkem  vreadliw  their  venom,  their  rev- 
ohitlOD  without  borders.  In  this  heml- 


Tlila  so-called  covert  aid  [wocram  Is 
covert  only  In  the  sense  that  It  Is  not 
■nnounoed  In  advance;  It  la  always  sud- 
denly announced  by  leaks  after  the 
fact  It  Is  working  partially,  at  least, 
because  It  f  wees  the  Nlcaracuan  sur- 
rogates of  the  Soviet  Union  to  devote 
much  of  their  reeouroes  against  the  in- 
surgency In  their  own  country. 

Miguel  ff<*'«^^.  a  Sandlnlsta  intelll- 
genoe  offldal  who  defected  Just  re- 
cently. In  MDay.  Udd  me  2  days  ago  that 
the  Oontraa.  that  Is.  the  Nlcaraguans 
who  are  agataist  the  Sandlnlsta  govern- 
ment, have  reduced  covert  Nlcaraguan 
access  acroas  the  Honduran  borders. 
That  is  what  we  were  seeking  to  do 
under  the  terms  worked  out  with  the 
Intelligence  Committee,  and  those 
who  believe  that  what  has  been  gtrfng 
on  amounts  to  something  which  has 
been  proven  Illegal  ought  to  go  back  to 
the  debates  we  have  had  here  In  open 
session  Involving  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  YouiiG). 

Miguel  Bolaaoa  said  that  we  have  re- 
duced their  access,  their  control,  of 
the  Honduran  borders.  Now.  many  ask 
why  cannot  our  aid  be  overt?  Despite 
what  they  are  doing  covertly,  why. 
they  ask.  cannot  our  aid  be  overt? 
Well,  it  could  be  overt  or  it  could  be 
covert,  but  the  real  test  Is  whether  It 
can  be  adequate  to  do  the  Job. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bill.  In  ite 
preaent  and  original  form  as  well,  bars 
an  aid  to  the  Nlcaraguan  rebels.  It 
ban  covert  aid;  it  bars  overt  aid  to  the 
Nlcanguan  rebels,  the  Contras.  the 
only  people  who  are  willing  to  take  on 
the  massive  Soviet  arms  that  dominate 
their  country.  They  would  be  aban- 
doned by  this  bOL  The  bill  in  its 
present  form  would  abandon  them. 
Ghaly  other  governments  like  Hondu- 
ras and  Costa  Rica  would  be  eligible, 
yet  they  may  not  be  able,  they  may 
not  be  willing,  they  may  not  be  a 
match  for  taking  sole  reqxmsfblllty 
for  containing  the  export  of  this  revo- 
lution without  borders. 


What  will  they  say  in  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rloa  when  they  are  asked  to 
take  on  the  much  greater  power  of 
Nicaragua  all  akme.  with  only  the  $50 
million  a  year,  plus  $M  million  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year  that  this  bm 
allows  them,  to  counter  the  $500  mil- 
lion In  Soviet  weapons?  That  is  the 
minimum  fistimatft 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
(entleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Maxmi)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  MABm 
of  North  Carolina  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  a  additional  mlnutea.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
$100  million  is  the  estimate  of  Miguel 
jitj^fu^  defector  from  the  Nlcaraguan 
Sandlnlsta  Security  Agency.  That  is 
what  he  says  is  the  minimum  of  his  es- 
timate of  what  the  Soviets  have  sent 
in  to  Nicaragua.  He  ought  to  know. 

What  will  Honduras  say  to  us  when 
they  are  handed  responsibility,  that 
we  do  not  want,  to  challenge  all  that 
violence  alone?  They  may  not  want  to 
carry  that  responsibility.  They  are 
brave  people,  but  if  they  see  that  we 
lack  courage,  they.  too.  will  lack  a  feel- 
ing of  responsibility  for  El  Salvador, 
even  though  they  know  they  will  be 
next.  They  should  not  be  given  that 
burden  alone. 

Finally,  the  Nlcaraguans  and  the 
Cubans,  as  detailed  in  the  report  of 
the  House  Intelligence  Committee, 
have  exported  their  Communist  revo- 
lution Into  El  Salvador,  giving  exten- 
sive support  to  the  Salvadoran  guerril- 
las. Yet  this  bill  tells  us  no  one  should 
be  enabled  to  reply  In  kind. 

Honduras  would  not  be  allowed  by 
this  blD  to  move  Into  Nicaragua.  It 
provides  that  only  Communist  guerril- 
las should  be  armed  in  this  world.  But 
why  should  only  Communist  rebels  be 
entitled  to  covert  support?  Why  must 
only  Communist  rebels  be  guaranteed 
sanctuary?  Why  must  we  enforce  the 
Breshnev  doctrine  of  one-way  subver- 
sion? Tet  that  Is  what  this  bill  does, 
and  it  ought  to  be  defeated. 

If  you  really  want  to  avoid  sending 
our  forces  and  our  young  people  from 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  North 
Carolina,  to  wage  war,  then  you 
should  support  the  Broomfleld-Mlca 
amendment  to  Insure  that  we  will  stop 
arming  Insurgents  against  Nicaragua 
Just  as  soon  as  Nicaragua  leaves  its 
neighbors  alone.  When  they  leave  El 
Salvador  to  El  Salvadorans,  when 
Nicaragua  leaves  Hcmduras  to  Hondur- 
ans.  when  Nicaragua  leaves  Guatema- 
la to  Guatemalans,  when  Nicaragtia 
leaves  Coste  Rica  to  Coste  Rlcans. 
when  Nicaragua  leaves  Panama  to 
Panamanians,  when  Nicaragua  leaves 
Central  America  of  the  other  coun- 
tries to  Central  Americans  in  the 
other  countries,  then  we  can  reply  in 
kind.  Until  they  do.  then  we  must 
reply,  again,  in  kind. 


Mr.  NEUBON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  reqidslte 
number  of  worda. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  qual- 
ity of  this  debate,  and  I  appreciate  the 
oppoortunlty  to  engage  in  It.  I  must  say 
that  I  think  there  are  merits  te  the  ar- 
guments from  both  sides  ss  expressed 
here,  but  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  why  I  support  the  Mica  amend- 
ment. 

Seven  weeks  ago.  while  in  Managua. 
Nicaragiui.  the  delegation  that  I 
headed  received  a  number  of  signals 
that  the  Sandinistas  wanted  to  talk, 
talk  about  a  regional  peace  plan.  In 
the  morning,  a  Comandante  Torres 
went  te  elaborate  lengths  to  explain  to 
lu  why  Nicaragua  considered  it  an  of- 
fense that  counterrevolutionaries  were 
engaged  in  activities  throughout  the 
country.  He  pointed  out  certain  activi- 
ties near  the  Honduran  border.  He 
brushed  over  the  fact  that  Comandan- 
te Zero,  Eden  Pastora.  was  leading  a 
guerrilla  band  to  the  south  near  the 
Costa  Rlcan  border.  And  he  did  not 
mention  the  Mlsklto  Indians  and  their 
revolt  against  the  Sandinistas 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  they 
were  recognizing  that  heat  is  being  ap- 
plied to  the  Nlcaraguan  SandlnlsU 
government.  Now.  I  simply  support 
the  Mica  amendmoit  for  this  reason: 
that  the  timing  is  absolutely  wrong  to 
cut  off  the  covert  aid  at  this  point  if. 
as  there  obviously  has  been,  some  fruit 
bom  as  a  result  of  the  heat  that  has 
been  applied.  Just  within  the  past 
week  we  have  heard  the  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  Sandlnlsta  change 
in  policy— calling  for  talks  about  re- 
gional peace. 

Comments  that  have  been  made 
here  about  the  sins  of  the  past.  It  is 
true,  we  need  a  more  enlightened  for- 
eign policy  so  that  we  do  not  coxy  to 
regimes  the  likes  of  Somosa. 

Mr.  FOWIiER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEU30N  of  Florida.  Sir,  I  have 
been  waiting  for  S  hours  to  speak,  and 
I  must  continue  my  statement  since  I 
have  only  5  minutes  allotted.  Then,  if 
I  have  time,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  it  is  true  that  we 
have  sins  of  the  past,  but  I  cannot  do 
anything  about  that.  The  issue  here 
before  us  is  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  cut  off  the  covert 
aid  at  this  time.  And  my  conclusion 
simply  is  that  the  timing  is  wrong. 

D  18S0 

We  may  want  to  cut  covert  aid  in  the 
future,  but  the  timing  is  wrong  right 
now  particularly  since  we  see  some 
progress  of  movement  toward  the 
table  to  talk  peace. 

Now  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 
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Mr.  FOWIJai.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
^>iM%k  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
appradate  the  fruatratlon  of  the  long 
day  which  we  all  share. 

I  do  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that,  as  he  knows,  the  administration 
has  been  demanding.  I  tUnk  I  uae  the 
oorteet  word,  that  the  Nlcaraguan 
Government  acc^Tt  multilateral  nego- 
tlatlCTis  on  our  cootllet  in  Nicaragua. 

As  the  gentleman  said  last  week. 
after  a  years  of  demands  and  2  years 
of  considerable  preasure  by  the  United 
Statea,  which  we  have  supported,  they 
accepted  and  agreed  upon  multilateral 
iMigotlatlfins 

Now,  the  problon  was  that  we  re- 
jected it.  Why  have  we  rejected  It? 
That  is  why  we  are  here  today.  If  they 
would  accept  that  which  they  have 
agraed  to  accept,  we  mli^t  not  be  here 
today,  but  our  country  after  demand- 
ing it  and  bringing  this  pressure  now 
refuses  to  talk. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Plorida.  The  gentle- 
man makes  his  point  and  let  me  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Yea.  I  Just  say,  that 
is  why  we  are  offering  the  amend- 
mente  that  we  are  offering  to  the  Mica 
amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  share  with  the  gentleman, 
there  is  a  lot  that  Uils  administration 
has  done  with  which  I  do  not  agree  in 
h^JtrfUng  Central  American  policy.  But 
that  is  not  the  issue  before  us  ttmlght. 
The  question  befcwe  us  tonight  is 
whether  or  not  we  do  something  that 
would  hinder  the  progress  toward  re- 
gional peace  talks. 

There  is  an  Issue  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  he  feels  the  committee  has 
been  misled  by  the  CIA. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Nxlsoii 
of  Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additrii>p^T  minute.) 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  feel  very  upaet.  as  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and 
his  committee  members  must  feel, 
that  they  have  been  misled:  but  that  is 
not  the  main  issue  before  us  tonight. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  We  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  The  issue 
is.  can  we  ccmtinue  the  progress  to  the 
peace  table.  I  support  the  Mica 
amendment  because  I  think  it  would 
be  counterproductive  for  us  to  cut  that 
aid.  It  would  give  all  the  wrong  signals 
about  the  necessity  of  the  Sandinistas 
moving  to  the  peace  table. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  and 
then  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
Just  like  to  take  a  moment  and  thank 


the  gentleman  tox  raising  a  very  criti- 
cal iMue,  that  of  timing. 

I  might  aay  that  If  our  colleagues 
had  been  following  the  Issue.  Just  last 
week,  as  the  gentleman  Indicated,  a 
slx-polnt  plan  has  been  put  forth  by 
the  Sandlnlsta  regime.  The  heat,  the 
pressure  being  wiled,  is  woridng,  and 
this  would  probably  be  the  worst  time 
to  nwke  the  change. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  reqiieet  of  Mr.  Kmr.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  NsLSoa  of 
Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just 
wanted  to  say  that  I  want  to  ctmgratu- 
late  the  gentleman  frmn  FloricU  for 
his  statement  and  particularly  for 
bringing  a  very  thoughtful  measure  of 
objectivity  and  bipartisanship  to  this 
debate:  that  the  timing  could  not  be 
worse.  The  progress  that  has  been 
mmA^  In  terms  of  eliciting  that  six- 
point  plan  would  be  vitiated  by  us  uni- 
laterally removing  an  advantage  that 
should  figure  Into  the  process  of  nego- 
tiation. 

To  impart,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida has  made  an  extremely  important 
point  In  that  not  only  would  the 
titntng  be  bad.  but  to  terminate  our  as- 
sistance would  be  a  very  bad  signal  to 
send  to  those  with  whom  we  would  ne- 
gotiate, should  we  preonptlonally  con- 
cede a  major  advantage  as  potoitlal 
negotiations  near,  it  might  very  well 
allow  for  talks  to  take  place  that 
would  go  on  and  on.  indefinitely,  and 
probably,  as  I  said  earlier,  foredoae  a 
reoolution  of  this  very  s«1o\u  conflict. 
So  thanks  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida for  bringing  a  note  of  bipartisan- 
ship and  reason  to  this  debate. 

AMSMDlfBrt  OrrWMMD  Wt  MB.  WaiOBT  TO  THB 

AMsmimwT  omsBB  sr  ml  uca.  asmcoip- 

ID,  *a  *  suMTrrnn  pok  thb  aiuhuiumt  of- 

posD  ST  m.  Touao  or  njomxbk,  as  acara- 

o 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wuobt  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mica,  as  amend- 
ed. •>  a  nibstttute  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Toxmo  of  Florida,  as  amended: 
At  the  end  of  the  Mica  aubstltute,  at  amend- 
ed, insert  the  f oUowinr 

Page  6,  after  line  10.  insert  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  (Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  National  Recon- 
■trucUon  of  Nieaiagua  has  faOed  to  keep 
solemn  ivromlMa,  made  to  the  Organlmtlan 
of  American  States  In  July  1978,  to  establish 
fuO  respect  for  human  rlghU  and  polltloal 
liberties,  hold  early  elections,  preserve  a  pri- 
vate sector,  pennlt  poUtlcal  pluraUan,  and 


pursue  a  foreign  policy  of 
and  non-intsrventloo; 

(3)  by  providing  mOitsry  support  (tndud- 
inganiM.  tratning.  and  loglshcal.  wwimand 
and  cantnri.  and  eatnmanioatlMis  fadltttas) 
to  groups  seeking  to  overthrow  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  El  Sslvadar  and  other  Central 
AllMw^/«M^  govwnments.  the  Oovemmsnt  of 
Natknal  Recoostnietlan  of  Nloaragua  has 
violated  artkde  IS  of  the  caiarter  of  the  Or- 
ganisation of  American  States  which  de- 
clares that  no  state  has  the  right  to  inter- 
vene, directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  reason 
whatsoever,  in  the  internal  or  external  af- 
fairs of  any  other  stste; 
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(S)  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  should 
be  held  aeooontable  before  the  OrgaolsBttan 
of  Amerlean  States  for  aettvttles  vkdattve  of 
promises  made  to  the  Organtastlon  sad  for 
vl<datlana  of  the  Charter  of  that  Organlaa- 
tioo:  and 

(4)  working  through  the  OrganiMtinn  of 
American  States  is  the  proper  and  the  mart 
eff  ecUve  means  of  dealing  with  threats  to 
the  peace  in  Central  America,  of  providing 
for  o!»""»'"  artion  in  the  event  of  sggrcs- 
don.  snd  of  providing  the  mecihsniams  for 
peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  among  the 
countries  of  Central  America. 

(b)  The  President  shall  se^  a  prompt  re- 
convening of  the  Seventeenth  Meeting  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Porelgn  Affairs 
of  the  Organisation  of  American  States  for 
the  purpose  of  reevaluating  the  cowplianre 
by  the  Oovonment  of  Nattonal  Reoaastmo- 
tlon  of  Nicaragua— 

(1)  with  the  commitments  made  by  the 
leaders  <A  that  Oovemment  In  July  197S  to 
the  Organiaatiian  of  Ameriran  States:  sod 

(2)  with  the  Cbsrter  of  the  OrganisBtion 
of  American  States. 

(c)  The  President  shall  vigorously  seek 
prompt  actions  by  the  Organisation  of 
American  States  that  would  provide  for  a 
full  range  of  effective  measures  by  the 
member  states  to  taring  about  compliance  by 
the  Government  of  National  Reconstructloo 
of  Nicaragua  with  those  obligations,  includ- 
ing verifiable  agreements  to  halt  the  trans- 
fer of  military  equipmoit  and  to  cease  fur- 
nishing of  mOttary  support  fadllttos  to 
groups  seeing  the  violent  overthrow  of  gov- 
ernments of  countries  in  Central  America. 

(d)  The  Prertdent  shall  use  all  dIploHiaHr 
meaiM  at  his  dlvossl  to  encourage  the  Or- 
ganisation of  American  States  to  seek  reso- 
lutlcm  of  the  conflleU  in  Central  America 
based  on  the  provisioos  of  the  Flnsl  Act  of 
the  San  Jose  Conference  of  October  1M2. 
especially  i»lnciples  (d).  (e),  and  (g).  rtiatp 
lug  to  non-intervention  in  the  tntemal  af- 
fairs of  other  countries,  denying  support  for 
terrorist  and  subverdve  elemwits  in  other 
states,  and  international  supervisian  of  fully 
verifiable  arrangements. 

(e)  The  United  States  shall  support  meas- 
ures at  the  Organisation  of  Amerleaa 
States,  as  weU  as  effmts  of  the  Contadont 
Group,  which  seA  to  end  support  for  ter- 
rorist, subversive,  or  other  activities  slmsd 
at  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  guvei-usMnts 
of  countries  in  Central  America.  Funds  au- 
thorised to  be  sppropriated  by  this  Act  may 
be  used  to  provide  United  States  support  for 
activities  with  respect  to  Nicsiagua  whldi 
are  designed  to  end  the  conflict  In  the 
region  and  v^Uch  are  approved  by  the  Orgar 
nisatlon  of  American  States.  Including  inter- 
national survdllanoe  and  super  vision  activi- 
ties, peacekeeping  forees.  border  patrols, 
and  eleetion  supervison. 
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_(!)  Wat  tatv  thMB  Mmi*  IS.  1W>C  th> 
tlM  nnlto  Of  hii  iCfotti  panmat  to  this 


tartte 


■ad  ■ppnpttattMi  of 
ftaidi  to  eorry  out  tho  purpo— 
ofthliABt 

llr.  WRIOHT  (durtnc  the  readlnc). 
lir.  C3iatniiaii.  I  Mk  unanlmouo  ooo* 
■ant  that  the  •manilBBent  be  eanald- 
ered   ai   read   and   printed   In   the 


Ttm  CHAIRliAN.  b  thwe  ohjeettoo 
to  the  reqaert  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ten<? 

Mr.  laCA.  Reaernng  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
aak  the  majority  leader  if  thla  amend- 
inent  is  an  addltlaD  to  the  Mica 
amendment? 

Ur.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
f^tw»«Mri  wm  ytekU  it  is  an  addition 
to  the  Mica  amendment,  aa  amended 
by  the  Boiand  amendment,  and  it 
would  limply  add  additional  language 
thereto. 

Mr.  MICA.  To  the  original  Mica 
amendment? 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  To  the  Mica  substi- 
tute.  that  to  correct.  It  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  pending 
BroomfMd  amendment. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reaenratlon  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Rkxws? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Reaervlng  the 
rl^t  to  object.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wander  If  I  could  ask  a  questl<m  of  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  By  all  means. 

Mr.  BROOMPIKLD.  I  would  like  to 
■A  if  by  unanimous  consent  we  could 
incorporate  thto  amendment— as  I  un- 
derstand, thto  to  the  original  Wright 
amendment  that  the  gentleman 
wanted  to  sponsor,  anyway,  to  the 
Mica  amendment  why  we  cannot  put 
it  on  the  pending  one  that  I  have  of- 
fered. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Well,  the  gentleman 
can  be  free  to  do  that  at  hto  own 
option,  but  I  am  offering  it  at  thto 
point,  becau»e  if  I  understand  the  par- 
liamentary situation.  I  am  prlvfleged 
only  at  thto  point  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Mica  substitute,  as 
mmmnA»A  by  the  Boland  amendment. 

The  other  pending  amendment  and 
the  amendment  pending  thereto  are 
not  available  for  further  amendment, 
and  therefore  I  could  not  offer  it  at 
thto  time.         

Mr.  BROOMFIELX).  My  question 
was,  by  unanimous  consent  could  the 
gentleman  do  It  and  would  the  gentle- 
man do  It? 


Mr.  WRIOHT.  WeU.  I.  of  oourae. 
have  no  objection  whatever  to  its 
being  offered  at  any  point,  but  I  would 
like  to  have  It  ooosMered  as  read,  so 
that  I  oould  explain  it,  and  then  after 
I  have  fHpi«iwH  the  amoidment,  if 
the  gentleman  wants  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  I  would  have  no  objeo- 
tkmto  that. 

Mr.  BROOMFIKLD.  Well,  we  accept 
It. 

I  ask  unanimous  oonaent,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  Wright  amendment  be 
put  on  the  Broomfleld-Mlca  amend- 
ment at  thto  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 


Mr.  MILLER  Of  Callfonila.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objecthm  to 
heard. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
WaioHT)  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Raooas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
WaiQBT)  to  recognised. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
have  any  objection  to  its  being  added 
at  any  point,  because  I  think  it  to 
really  what  we  need  to  be  doing. 

Let  me  explain  what  thto  does.  Thto 
amendment  makes  a  formal  finding  of 
the  Congress  to  precisely  the  effect 
that  many  Members  on  both  sides 
have  been  diacuaring  all  evening,  and 
that  to  that  the  NIcaracumn  Govern- 
ment under  the  present  Sandlnista 
rule  has  grossly  violated  the  charter  of 
the  Organlaati<m  of  American  States 
and  have  violated  its  formal  commit- 
ments to  the  Organisation  of  Ameri- 
can States  made  in  1979. 

It  further  caUs  on  the  President  to 
use  all  of  hto  diplomatic  offices  in  an 
effort  to  prevail  upon  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  to  reconvene 
the  foreign  ministers  of  that  organisa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  ■swimlng  a  po- 
sition of  reexamining  and  monitoring 
the  compliance  by  or  noncompliance 
by  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  with 
its  solemn  pledge  to  the  Organisation 
of  American  States  on  the  basto  of 
which  that  organisation  took  formal 
action  in  1979  to  withdraw  its  recogni- 
sation  from  the  Somosa  government 
and  instead  to  confer  legitimacy  upon 
thto  junta. 

a  1900 

It  seems  that  the  Organization  of 
American  SUtes  to  the  very  entity 
which  has  the  Initial  responsibility  to 
command  compliance  with  those 
promises. 

What  were  those  promises?  They 
were  the  very  same  that  were  made  to 
waaut  of  us.  Including  the  genUeman 
from  North  (Carolina  (Mr.  Nkal)  who 
to  sitting  here  In  front  of  me.  snd  the 


gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Albx- 
AMnaa).  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Hamci).  and  certain  ottaen. 

We  asked  them,  can  we  tell  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Cwigress  that  you  will 
aMtdnouily  obaerve  the  political 
rights,  free  speech,  free  press,  free  as- 
sembly? Tes.  they  said,  you  may. 

They  have  not  done  that 

We  said  can  we  tell  our  colleagues  In 
the  Congress  that  you  will  observe  a 
pluralistic  political  system  in  which 
you  honor  the  rights  of  other  political 
parties  to  participate.  They  said  yes. 
you  may. 

They  have  not  (kme  that. 

And  we  asked  if  they  would  observe 
the  rights  of  private  property,  refusing 
to  confiscate  such  property  except  by 
due  process  of  law,  and  they  said.  yes. 
you  may,  indeed. 

We  asked  if  we  might  report  that 
they  would  have  early,  free  elections 
to  ratify  by  the  vote  of  the  people  the 
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government  by  which  they  would  be 
governed.  They  said  yes.  we  Intend  to 
do  that  very  soon. 

They  have  not  really  obeyed  the 
spirit  or,  I  am  convinced,  the  letter  of 
those  commitments. 

In  addition  to  that,  they  have  violat- 
ed arUde  18  of  the  Organlsati<m  of 
American  States  Charter. 

The  truth  of  It  to  I  am  afraid  we  too 
are  In  violation. 

When  we  do  come  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  and  aak  them 
to  cnmmiiH  compliance,  if  we  still  are 
involved  in  financing  an  Invasion  of 
another  country,  then  the  Sandinistas 
and  Nicaraguans  will  say.  we  wlU  talk 
to  you  about  compliance  when  first 
you  make  the  Yankee  behemoth 
comply. 

We  can  quarrel  about  whether  or 
not  thto  invasion  to  having  a  benign 
effect  I  do  not  know  whether  it  to  or 
not  Those  who  talk  with  me  from 
frioidly  countries  in  Latin  America 
tell  me  that  they  believe  the  indlna- 
tion  recentiy  exhibited  on  the  part  of 
the  San^lT'««*^"  to  sit  down  and  engage 
in  some  form  of  dialog  toward  negotia- 
tions has  been  brought  about  more  by 
the  pressures  of  disapproval  on  the 
part  of  their  fellow  lAtin  American 
countries  than  by  intimidation  from 
the  United  SUtes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  to  true 
or  not 

I  do  know,  however,  that  people  like 
Arturo  C^niz  and  AUatmo  Robelo.  who 
were  two  of  the  initial  members  of  the 
Junta,  after  thto  pluralistic  group  from 
private  as  well  as  public  and  church 
organisations  has  gathered  and  over- 
thrown the  Somosa  regime,  these 
people  believe  in  democracy.  Arturo 
Cruz  and  Alfonso  Robelo.  who  were 
thrown  out  of  the  Jimta  because  they 
did  not  embrace  the  Marxist  views  of 
those  who  now  control  the  governing 


junta  of  Nicaragua,  those  people  have 
come  to  us  and  suggested  thto  very 
thing.  They  have  nld  that  the  Organl- 
^Akm  of  American  States  to  the 
entity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wbzort) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Wuobt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  6  additional 
mlnutea.) 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  These  pe<H>le  who 
were  freedom  fighters,  and  who  feel 
that  the  goato  of  the  revolution  have 
been  crassly  betrayed  by  the  Sandl- 
nista Marxists,  suggest  that  the  Orga- 
ntoatkm  of  American  States  to  the 
proper  custodian  of  the  liberties  of  the 
hemivhere. 

We  require  in  thto  amendment  that 
the  President  shall  vigorously  seek 
prompt  action  by  the  Organlzati<»  of 
American  States  that  would  provide 
for  a  full  range  of  effective  measures 
by  the  member  states  to  bring  about 
oompllanoe  of  Nicaragua  with  those 
obligations,  including  verifiable  agree- 
moits  to  halt  the  transfer  of  military 
equipment  and  to  cease  furnishing  of 
mllttary  support  facilities  to  groups 
seeking  the  violent  overthrow  of  gov- 
ernments of  countries  in  Central 
America. 

The  question  to  this:  Do  we  go  it 
alone?  Do  we  postulate  ourselves  as  a 
sort  of  heml9herlc  Lone  Ranger 
riding  throughout  the  hemlq>here 
■hooting  sUver  bullets  at  people  who 
misbehave  from  our  point  of  view,  or 
do  we  call  upon  that  organisation 
which  has  been  created  for  that  ex- 
press piirpose  to  exercise  its  authority, 
as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  1965.  if  my  memory  serves 
right? 

I  believe  we  should  do  the  latter. 
Our  friends  in  the  hemisphere  believe 
we  should  do  the  latter,  that  we 
should  not  attempt  to  be  the  exclusive 
custodian  of  right  and  peace  but 
rather,  that  we  should  call  upon  all  of 
the  hemlqihere,  the  free,  democratic 
governments  in  the  hemisphere,  repre- 
sented in  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  to  apply  the  moral  sanc- 
tl<m  which  I  believe  will  be  far  more 
embarrassing  to  the  rulers  of  Nicara- 
gua than  we  are  intimidating  to  them. 

There  was  a  statesman  in  BrazQ 
whose  name  I  cannot  recall,  but  may 
be  able  to  find  and  supply  for  the 
record,  a  democratic  statesman  who  a 
few  years  ago  said.  "Ood  bless  the 
Communists.  Let  us  keep  them  well, 
for  without  them  we  would  never  get 
any  attention  from  the  United 
Statea." 

Unfortunately,  that  to  the  view  of 
many  In  Central  and  South  America, 
that  we  rush  down  to  put  out  fires. 
and  then  once  the  fire  to  out  retire  to 
look  upon  them  In  benign  neglect  until 
another  fire  erupts. 

They  are  desperately  afraid  that  tai 
thto  vlgOantlsm  by  which  we  have  re- 


cruited and  trained  and  armed  and 
sent  Into  Nicaragua  from  outside,  an 
invading  force,  we  are  courting  an  ex- 
plosion which  will  send  sho^  waves 
all  the  way  from  the  Rio  Orande  to 
the  Andres  in  the  South. 
That  to  their  apprehension. 

I  would  recite  to  you  only  one  other 
authority,  one  other  person  who  be- 
lieves that  thto  to  the  place  in  irtiich  to 
repose  the  sanctions  that  ought  to  be 
Imposed,  and  that  to  Presldait  Ronald 
Reagan  In  hto  letter  to  the  four  Presi- 
dents of  the  Contadora  nations. 

Thto  statement  to  contained  in  the 
letter  written  by  President  Reagan, 
and  I  am  quoting: 

I  believe  the  OAS,  sa  the  hemisphere's  re- 
gional f CHvm.  is  the  approprlste  mecthsnism 
to  insure  that  those  who  make  commit- 
ments comply  with  them. 

Thto  to  precisely  what  we  would  do 
by  the  adoption  of  thto  amendment. 
We  would  place  it  in  the  fonmi  that 
has  been  established,  in  a  democratic 
way.  and  In  which  all  the  monber  gov- 
ernments of  the  hemiq>here  i>artici- 
psite  freely  and  openly. 

We  would  call  upon  the  other  free- 
dom loving  people  in  thto  hemisphere 
to  join  in  a  concerted  effort,  a  multi- 
national effort  to  require  compliance 
on  the  part  of  Nicaragua  or  any  other 
vagabond  adventurer  who  would  enter 
into  war  on  others  soiL 

But  in  order  to  do  that  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  mlly  must  come  into  that 
court  with  clean  hands,  having  ex- 
punged ourselves  of  that  which  the 
Organization  of  American  States 
would  rightly  regard  as  a  violation  on 
our  behalf  of  Its  charter. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

ttx.  WRIOHT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  just 
want  to  ask  the  genUeman  a  question. 
I  commend  him  on  a  very  good  state- 
ment and  a  very  good  amendment. 

I  wanted  to  ask  the  genUeman 
whether  in  the  case  of  the  Broomfleld- 
Mica  amendment  prevailing  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Texas  would  support 
having  the  same  language  then  added 
to  that  amendment. 

ISx.  WRIOHT.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that  I  have  no  objection  to 
that  at  aU. 

I  really  prefer.  I  must  say  in  all 
candor 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  frmn  Texas  (Mr.  Wriort) 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hucxabt  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wrigbt  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Permit  me  to  contin- 
ue to  respond  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

I  must  say  in  all  honesty  I  really 
would  prefer  to  have  thto  kind  of  an 
approach  in  lieu  of  the  so-called  covert 
action  by  which  the  U.S.  Oovemment 


somewhat  unilaterally  has  been  fi- 
nancing the  military,  paramllftary  ac- 
tivities In  Nicaragua. 

a  1910 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma  I  Just 
want  to  say  so  that  It  to  voy  dear  that 
the  purpose  to  to  make  these  state- 
ments about  Nicaragua  and  not  merdy 
to  enhance  the  other  versi(m  of  the 
legislation  that  to  before  us.  to  remove 
that  political  connotation  from  it  that 
to  why  I  asked  the  gentleman  if  he 
indeed  would  support  putting  the 
same  language  into  Broomfield-Mlca. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  I  would  support  thto 
language  as  a  helpful  addition  to  any 
of  the  alternatives  before  us  thto 
evezdng.  But  again,  I  must  say  my 
preference  to  to  have  it  added  to  Mica 
as  amended  by  Boland  in  order  that 
we  would  shut  off  the  covert  aid  and 
thto  would  supplant  and  substitute  for 
it 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wOl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  The  Intent  of  a 
statement  that  says: 

8e^  to  end  support  for  terrorist,  subver- 
■We.  or  other  scUvitles  aimed  at  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  govemmente  of  countries 
In  Central  America. 

[CRS-152] 

Does  that  mean  that  the  United 
States  can  no  longer  summrt  the 
rebeto  in  Nicaragua? 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Wanar 
was  iJlowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Thto  language  hi  and 
of  Itself  does  not  preclude  that  How- 
ever, if  it  to  read  in  context  with  the 
orlghial  Boland-ZablocU  bill  to  which 
it  would  be  amendatory,  then  that 
Boland-Zahlodd  bill  does  shut  off 
such  covert  aid. 

And  vnsa  in  the  amendment  to 
which  it  would  be  amendatory,  that  to 
to  say  the  Mica  amendment  as  now 
amended  by  the  Boland  amendment 
covert  aid  would  be  shut  off  for  a 
period  of  time  and  it  oould  be  resumed 
under  that  language. 

Thto  does  not  affect  that  (me  way  or 
the  other,  except  that  thto  language 
seeks  to  slant  such  unilateral  action  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  by  a 
multinational  action  and  it  says  that 
funds  authorised  to  be  apprcfnlated 
by  thto  act  may  be  used  to  provide  U  J3. 
support  f <»*  activities  with  respect  to 
Nkauragua  which  are  designed  to  end 
the  conflict  in  the  regkm  and  which 
are  wroved  by  the  Organization  of 
American  Statea.  taKaudlng  tntetna- 
tional  survefllance  and  supervision  ac- 
tivities. pcMc^eeping  f<nrcea.  border 
patroto  and  election  supervisors.  In  the 
case  that  we  obtain  agreement  which  I 
should  hope  that  we  would  achieve,  to 
have  all  parties  paitklpatf  hi  free 
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•n 
tlMgr  an  tne  vaA 


by  tiM 


In  B  Silvador.  and  !•(  as 
dif  non  In  Mkaniwk  If 
to  nwwr*  niM  form  of 
of  tlioM  aiaettano  to  guor- 
that  ttaay  HO  fair  and 
tbat  t»Bijt>ody  to 
to  portidpoto  In 
would  portfcilpato  In 
fteoai  If  Mkod  to  do 
of  Amortoon 


on  my  port.  It  dow  not  off oet.  tt  i 
to  mo.  anythlnc  wo  do  with  r  ' 


be  lAod  to 
gantlemon 


MTrA  nr.  Chalnnan.  will  the 
yWdf 
lir.  wmcrar.  i  would 
to  my  frtaid.  the 
Florldft  OCT.  Mica). 

lIICA.IwooldJuitttketomyoe 

the  autbor  of  the  original  unamended 
■BMadment  I  approdote  your 
If  p***^  amendment  pamea  this 
HOiae  to  attndi  that  amendment  to  It. 
I  think  ttSroOld  «n«m««»— ty  strengthen 
oiy  legMatlon  and  I  aay  not  only  do  I 
appreciate  the  offer  but  I  would  InsiBt 
that  the  right  language  be  part  of  the 
unamended  Idea  provWon  if  It  paaaee 

theHouee. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  raqueet  of  Mr.  Room  and  by 
unanimous  oonscmt.  Mr.  WUobt  was 
allowed  to  proceed  tot  t  additional 


Mr.  ROBMKR.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Tea.  I  idadly  yield. 

Mr.  ROCMBR.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  ylekUng. 

In  leaillin  his  amendment  earlier 
today  and  again  the  last  few  minutes, 
at  the  heort  of  It  seems  to  be  whether 
we  are  talking  covert  or  overt  aid. 

The  removal  of  the  United  Statee 
from  unilateral  aetkm.  substttuttng  in 
Its  plaoe  the  language  In  paragraph  O 
which  says  that: 

Vtandi  uittiartnd  to  be  approiirteted  by 
tbli  Mt  nay  be  and  to  protkle  U  A  wpport 
for  MtlTtaM  wtth  rMpect  to  Mleancaa 
wbl^  an  JMleiml  to  end  the  eoofllot  in 
the  region  sod  which  are  aiioraved  by  the 
niiiiilMtlnn  nf  imnrtren  ntetie 

Doea  the  miUortty  leader  feel  that  In 
any  way  compromises  or  enhannee  the 
forelgivpcilcy  position  of  the  United 
Statee  in  regard  to  Cmtral  America? 

Mr.  WRIOBT.  I  think  it  enhances 
that  poattton.  It  does  not  diminish  nor 
In  any  other  way  Umtt  any  authority 
or  power  we  would  poasem  other  than 
this.  It  simply  gives  us  sn  additional 
dbeetion  and  an  additional  layer  of 
■trength.  It  would  seem  to  me.  if 
indeed  we  can  work  hannonlously 
hand  In  glove  with  the  other  democra- 
In  the  hemisphere,  all  Jointly 
to  achieve  this  same  objective 
of  peace  and  tree  elections  and  govern- 
ments that  will  respect  the  borders  of 
other  natlona  ao  that  there  need  not 
be  a  continual  conflagration  through- 
out Latin  Aaaerlca. 

Mr.  ROKMXR.  If  you  will  yield  for 
one  final  question.  I  do  not  think  it 
doee  affect,  but  confirm  that  feeling 


Mr.  WRIOVr.  Abaolutely  not. 

Mr.  ROXMSR.  It  relatee  spedflrally 
to  Mloaraguat 

Mr.  WRIOBT.  Absohitoly  not  Noth- 
ing In  this  language  would  dlminlah  In 
Miy  iioporf  our  rl^ts  to  continue  to 
■atat  the  Ooverament  of  El  Salvador 
to  defend  Itself  ag^*****^  eztomal  and 
internal  f  oee  that  are  supported  by  ex- 
ternal people  and  to  provide  for  that 
embryonic  democracy  an  opportunity 
to  attain  stability  and  give  thoee 
people,  who  have  been  so  long  denied, 
the  opportunities  of  freedom,  the 
l^lvlleges  of  a  free  nation.  It  does  not 
in  sny  way  '«*"«"««*'  that.  I  support 
what  we  are  doing  in  Kl  Salvador  and 
would  not  participate  In  stopptaig  It 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  plight  of  Nlearm- 
guan  Jews. 

The  fact  of  the  omtter  is  there  are 
few.  if  any.  Nlcaraguan  Jews  left  in 
their  country  because  of  the  harass- 
ment by  the  Sandtnlstas  in  that  coun- 
try. 

The  main  reason  why  meet  of  the 
Nlcaraguan  Jews  have  left  their  home- 
land was  the  discriminatory  manner  in 
which  the  revolutlooKry  government 
treated  them.  Their  properties  were 
the  first  to  be  confiscated.  Jews  who 
owned  factories  and  stores  were  sum- 
marily ejected  from  their  homes  and 
placee  of  business,  their  properties 
were  turned  over  to  workers.  Many  ac- 
cusations were  made  against  them 
without  proof  and  often  their  individ- 
ual safety  was  threatened. 

In  September  1078.  the  doors  of  the 
synagogue  were  torched  by  Sandlnista 
supporters  while  the  congregation  was 
sctuidly  inside  the  synagogue  worship- 
ing. 

Now  the  synagogue  Is  a  Sandlnista 
bulldhig  with  propaganda  posters  cov- 
ering the  reUglous  symbols  at  the 
front  entrance  and  anti-Zlonlst  posters 
are  on  the  walls.  This  is  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  that  I  am  talking 
about,  the  Sandlnista  government. 

The  Government  of  Nicaragua  re- 
fused to  respond  to  actions  taken  by 
Nlcaraguan  Jews  within  the  Nlcara- 
guan legal  system  seeking  to  recover 
their  properties. 

More  than  2  years  ago.  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  was  asked  by  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
B'rith  to  explain  the  status  of  the  syn- 
agogue in  Manag^ia,  list  conditions 
under  which  Nlcaraguan  Jews  could 
return  to  their  ooimtry.  and  review  the 
status  of  «*<**""  against  the  Govern- 
ment ffled  by  Nlcaraguan  Jews. 

The  Nlcaraguan  Government— the 
Sandlnista  Government— despite 

promises  to  the  contrary,  has  not  re- 


to  the  Antl-Defamatlon 
Tinegun 

Last  week.  Mr.  Isaac  SUvlsky.  a 
member  of  the  Nlcaraguan  Jewish 
community  now  forced  Into  exile  In 
the  XTnlted  Statea.  speaking  on  bdialf 
of  that  commtmlty.  assfirtfirt  that  the 
Nlcaraguan  Jewe  had  no  antl-Semltlc 
protdems  untn  the  Sandinistas  started 
their  revolution. 

Be  said  that  a  favorite  tactic  was  to 
anonymously  telephone  Jewish  homes 
wtth  warnings  that.  "We  are  wotoe  to 
get  you  Jews." 

The  dandsstlne  Sandlnista  radio  an- 
nounced that  the  Bonorary  Counsel  of 
Israel  would  be  executed  forcing  him 
to  floe  1  year  before  the  Sandinistas 
came  to  power. 

The  dearest  message  of  SandlnlsU 
intentions  against  the  Jewish  conunu- 
nlty.  Mr.  Stavlsky  says,  was  the  arson 
attack  on  the  synagogue  In  19T8. 

I  would  like  to  quote  this  leader  of 
exiled  Nlcaraguan  Jews,  verbatim,  and 
I  quote: 

This  waa  an  eapertally  traumatic  experl- 
enee  for  memben  of  the  Jewlah  community 
who  were  survtvon  beeause  It  evoked  terri- 
ble memoriea  they  thought  they  had  put 
hi»hHM<  Uiem  when  they  ned  from  Nail 
terror  and  found  refuge  In  Nicaragua. 

I  further  would  like  to  quote  Mr. 
Isaac  Stavlsky.  the  exiled  Jewish 
leader  in  the  United  States: 

The  ffanitln1ff*BT  threatened  to  take  our 
piupeity  and  they  did.  They  threatened  our 
Urea  and  for  that  reason  we  left  our  coun- 
try. We  want  to  return  to  Nicaragua  and 
live  with  our  fellow  countrymen  under  a 
demoeratlc  sovemment  which  reeperti 
human  rli^ta.  We  hope  that  we  wOl  be  able 
to  do  that  soon. 

[CRS-15S] 

D  1930 

And  his  closing  two  sentences  add 
impact  to  his  statemoit. 

Permit  me  a  final  word  of  warning  to  Jews 
and  other  people  of  Central  America. 
Beware  of  the  SandlnlaU  threat. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
are  aware  of  the  Sandlnista  threat, 
but  the  words  of  this  exiled  member  of 
the  Jewish  community  ought  to  ring 
In  our  ears  as  we  are  called  upon  to 
vote  In  the  next  hour  and  a  half,  and 
that  Is  why  the  only  way  to  vote  Is  to 
vote  for  the  Broomfield-Mica  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  OBET.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  not 
to  debate  the  substance  of  the  Issue 
except  In  passing,  but  I  do  want  to 
take  Just  a  moment  to  address  the 
quality  and  character  of  wamit  of  the 
debate  of  the  last  3  hours. 

I  regret  that  I  do  not  see— I  am 
sorry,  he  Is  hwe.  I  am  glad  he  Is  here. 

I  Just  want  to  say  that  I  think  a 
number  of  speeches  earlier  this 
evening,  particularly  thoee  by  the  gen- 
tleman     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr. 


Waucbi).  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Touwe).  and  to  a  leaser  extent 
several  other  gteeches.  have  bordered 
on  the  outrageous,  not  in  terms  of 
their  cmtent,  but  because  they  have 
at  least  indirectly  called  into  question, 
m  my  Judgment,  the  motives  and  the 
patriotism  of  a  number  of  Members  of 
this  Bouse. 

Mr.  TOUNG  of  FtorkhL  Would  the 
gentleman  be  willing  to  yield  and  sug- 
gest exactly  what  words  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  he  is  concerned 
about.  Who  questioned  any  motives? 

Mr.  OBET.  Just  let  me  finish  my 
statement,  thm  I  will.  That  Is  what  I 
am  about  say.  That  Is  why  I  asked  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  come 
to  the  floor  so  that  I  would  not  say  it 
without  his  being  here. 

What  I  find  outrageous  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania— and  perhaps  he  did  not  mean 
it,  if  he  did  not,  I  am  happy  about 
that^but  I  do  find  outrageous  even 
the  suggestion  that  perhaps  the 
reason  some  Members  of  this  Bouse 
are  opposed  to  the  covert  activities 
and  want  to  see  them  cutoff  is  precise- 
ly because  they  appear  to  be  woiking. 

I  do  not  know  if  I  am  quoting  direct- 
ly, but  I  am  certainly  characterizing  or 
paraphrasing — 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Florida.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  the  gentleman  quote 
directly. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  do  not  have  a  text  of 
the  gentleman's  remarlcs.  so  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  do.  I  will  stand  by 
what  is  in  the  Rbcohd. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me,  because  I  do  remember 
what  I  said. 

Mr.  OBET.  Not  until  I  finish  my 
8tat«nent,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  sat  for  3  hours  listening  to  every- 
body talk  here.  I  want  my  5  minutes 
and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  after  that. 

My  objection  to  Mr.  Young's  speech 
is  that  after  Mr.  Fowixr  observed  that 
a  number  of  our  allies  were  begging  us 
to  stop  this  covert  operaton  that  Mr. 
Young  indicated  in  his  later  remarks 
that  that  was  fine  but  that  our  first  al- 
legiance was  to  our  own  Cjovertunent. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  plead  guilty  to 
that. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Well,  let  me  finish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  appreciate 
not  being  interrupted.  I  did  not  yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
refuses  to  yield.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  the  floor.  The  genUe- 
man  refuses  to  yield. 

The  gentleman  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  OBEY.  To  imply.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  listening  to  the  advice  of  close 
allies  is  something  akin  to  substituting 
primary  allegiance  to  another  country 
for  allegiance  to  your  own  Is,  I  think,  a 
little  bit  out  of  line  on  this  House 
floor. 


The  question  that  opponents  of  the 
covert  opoation  are  trying  to  address 
is  this:  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
we  ought  to  fight  the  Marxists.  It  is  a 
question  of  how.  It  is  a  quesOon  of 
whether  we  fight  them  dumb,  or 
whether  we  fight  them  smart. 

I  personally  do  not  know— and  that 
does  not  mean  that  people  have  to 
agreed  with  me— Iiut  I  personally  do 
not  know  how  anyone  who  sat 
through  the  doaed  session  last  week 

and  heard  Mr.  Hamiltoii  review  the 
c(»nbined  intelligence  estimates  of  this 
administration,  not  of  snybody  else, 
but  of  this  administration,  I  do  not 
Imow  how  anylXMly  who  listened  to 
that  speech  can  say  that  this  covert 
operation  does  serve  our  national  in- 
terests. But  there  can  be  honest 
debate  about  that  and  honest  dis- 
agreement about  that. 

We  lM4>pen  to  think  that  this  policy 
makes  it  easier  for  Idandsts  to  make 
us  the  issue,  rather  than  to  make  their 
conduct  the  issue  in  Ontral  America. 

We  question  whether  we  and  our 
aUies— following  this  policy— can  win. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  like 
or  dislike  the  Sandinistas.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  best  we  can  contain  their 
influence  throughout  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

And  as  I  say,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
have  honest  disagreement  without 
having  implications,  intentional  or 
otherwise,  that  somehow  if  you  do  not 
support  this  specific  policy,  that  some- 
how your  patriotism  is  defective  and 
somehow— at  least  some  Members  of 
the  House  might  tie  a  little  glad  if 
they  can  stop  a  policy  which  some 
people  seem  to  think  is  working  to 
contain  the  Sandlnista  influence. 

I  have  been  frankly  disturbed  on  the 
floor,  very  disturtied. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obit) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Walkxr  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  ISx.  Obky  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OBETY.  I  am  concerned,  as  I  said, 
about  the  statements  that  I  have 
heard  on  the  floor  today,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  what  they  have  a  tendency 
to  do,  even  though  that  may  not  be 
the  intention,  I  think  they  have  the 
tendency  to  try  to  assassinate  the 
character  of  the  person  making  the 
statement  rather  than  to  effectively 
assassinate  the  argument. 

B4r.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  that  the  gentleman's 
words  be  taken  down. 


D  1930 
CHAIRMAN.    Words    will 


be 


The 
taken  down. 

PAXLIAlfXirrAKT  IROUniT 

Mr.  BOCHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  why 
could  we  not  have  the  words  read  badt 
promptly? 

The  CEAIRMAN.  That  action  Is 
taking  place  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Excuse  me? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  They  are  being 
taken  down,  the  words  sre. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  we 
not  taking  down  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  verbatim? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  As  soon  as  the 
words  can  be  transcribed,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  the  Speaker  will  then 
pass  upon  the  words  that  are  being 
taken  down. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  words. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

I  am  concerned,  as  I  lald.  about  the  state- 
menU  that  I  have  heard  on  the  floor  today, 
because  I  believe  that  what  they  have  a 
tendency  to  do,  even  tbou^  that  may  not 
be  the  Intention.  I  think  they  have  the 
tendency  to  try  to  aimrtnatf  the  character 
of  the  person  maUng  the  statement  rather 
than  to  effectively  assassinate  the  argu- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee 
will  rise. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Natchxr,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (HJl.  3790)  to  amend 
the  Intelligence  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1983  to  prohibit  VS.  sup- 
port for  military  or  paramilitary  oper- 
ations in  Nicaragua  and  to  authorize 
assistance,  to  be  openly  provided  to 
governments  of  countries  in  C^entral 
America,  to  Interdict  the  supply  of 
militwy  equipment  fnnn  Nicaragua 
and  Cuba  to  individualB,  groups,  orga- 
nizations, or  movements  seeking  to 
overthrow  governments  of  countries  in 
Central  America,  certain  words  used  in 
debate  were  objected  to  and  on  re- 
quest were  taken  down  and  read  at  the 
Clerk's  desk,  and  he  herewith  reported 
the  same  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  reports  that 
during  the  consideration  of  the  bUl. 
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HJl.  2760,  certain  words  used  in  the 
debate  were  objected  to  and  on  re- 
quest were  taken  down  and  read  at  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  does  now  report  the 
words  objected  to  in  the  House. 

The  Cnerit  will  report  the  words  ob- 
jected to  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

The  C^lerk  read  as  follows: 

I  am  concerned,  as  I  aald,  about  the  state- 
mento  that  I  have  heard  on  the  floor  today, 
because  I  believe  that  what  they  have  a 
tendency  to  do,  even  though  that  may  not 
be  the  intention.  I  think  they  have  the 
tendency  to  try  to  asiaiilnat^  the  character 
of  the  person  making  the  statement  rather 
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what  we  retard 
OOBununliti  are 


It 


the 

a 


The 


The  wordi  havtaic 
read,  and  the  gentknan  train 
havtnc  very  definitely  in- 
eluded  In  hie  etatement  a  dtaclalmwr 
^•t  he  doea  not  impugn  the  motlrea 
or  Intentlone  of  any  Mf**«*^  of  the 
Houae.  In  the  oplnkm  of  the  Chair.  In 
hk  kgWattve  argument  the  wordi  of 
ttM  geBttaaaan  from  Wlaeoneln  are  not 
unpartlameutary  and  the  gentleman 
may  proceed. 
The  Oonmlttee  wOl  resume  Ita  elt- 


Aooordtni^  the  Houae  reaohred 
ttaelf  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the 
union  for  the  further  oooaideratlon  of 
the  bm.  HJL  2760.  with  Mr.  Natchbb 
In  thedialr. 

Hm  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
tram  Wlaoomtn  (Mr.  Obbt)  haa  IH 
minutea  remaining. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  WALKKR.  That  last  aentoice 
turned  out  to  be  a  pratty  long  one. 
Could  he  yield? 

Mr.  OBKT.  Tea;  let  me  limply  lay. 
befon  I  do.  that  I  think,  to  be  perfect- 
ly dear.  I  ihould  My  that  my  sentence 
would  have  been  better  If  I  had  not  In- 
duded  the  two  words  "to  try."  I  think 
the  gentleman  knows  what  I  mean. 

The  only  reason  I  made  that  state- 
ment Is  because  we  know  each  other 
here.  I  Just  got  back  from  an  11-day 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union,  where  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  dealt 
with  the  Soviets  in  a  very  hard-nosed 
fashion.  You  would  not  have  seen  par- 
tisanship on  either  side  of  the  aisle. 
And  I  think  It  is  regrettable,  when 
that  spirit  seems  to  be  eroded,  when 
we  come  here,  and  in  the  heat  of 
debate  start  to  indicate  in  any  way 
that  a  Member's  position  on  this  very 
crucial  item  Is  not  motivated  by  any- 
thing except  the  highest  patriotism, 
and  that  Is  the  reason  that  I  made  the 
statement,  and  I  would  urge  Memtters 
of  this  House  tonight,  if  they  want  to 
strongly  disagree  on  the  merits,  at 
least  grant  the  right  that  what  we  are 
both  talking  about  Is  not  whether  we 
defend  this  country  but  how. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man now  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  finally,  and  I  would 
say  to  him  that.  No.  1.  this  gentleman 
Impugned  the  motives  of  no  one.  My 
statement  was  quite  clear.  I  said  that 
what  bothered  me  in  the  debate  I  had 
heard  up  until  now  was  the  fact  that 
the  policy  that  was  being  crltldaed 
seemed  to  be  one  that  was  successful 
and.  theref  ora.  the  critics  of  the  policy 
seemed  to  be  arguing  with  success. 

I  went  on  to  define  exactly  what  I 
It  by  VbMX,  and  I  pointed  out  that 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Oasr) 
has  expired. 

(On  raquest  of  Mr.  Walxb  and  by 
unanimous  ooosent.  Mr.  Oasr  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utea.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
continue  to  yield? 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

And  I  went  on  to  point  out  that 
what  we  often  refer  to  as  Communist 
■ucccen  we  will  not  grant  as  success 
when  our  own  polldes  appear  to  be 
4^fwj  ttie  same  thing. 

That  was  the  point  of  my  statement, 
that  iwipiigTMMi  nothing  on  the  part  of 
the  crltlca.  It  simply 

Mr.  OBEY.  If  I  can  take  back 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  the  gentleman 
haa  attacked  me  personally.  He  might 
at  least  let  me  make  my  statement. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  would  like  some  of  the 
time  the  gentleman  got  simply  to 
make  the  point  that  I  am  sure  that  is 
what  the  gentleman  thinks  his  state- 
ment said,  but  I  invite  him  to  simply 
reread  it  careiFully  when  he  gets  the 
tranacrlpt.  and  I  think  you  will  see 
why  some  Members  of  the  House  were 
upset  with  the  statement. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  genUeman 
would  yield,  if  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further 

Mr.  OBEY.  Sure. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  have  reread  the 
statement.  I  got  it  back  from  the  re- 
porter. It  said  precisely  what  I  am 
saying  it  said  here,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  gentleman  throughout  his  re- 
marks, in  attacking  both  Mr.  Yoxmo 
and  me  personally,  said  he  drew  those 
Inferences.  It  was  not  in  our  state- 
ment. He  said  he  drew  those  infer- 
ences. That  is  a  pretty  thin  reed  upon 
which  to  launch  a  personal  attack. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Could  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man, did  the  gentleman  edit  the  text 
of  his  statement  tonight,  or  did  he 
leave  it  unedited? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Yes,  If  you  will  answer 
the  question  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yea,  I  will  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WALKER.  No,  I  did  not  edit  one 
word  of  the  statement. 

Mr.  OBEY.  All  right.  Then  why  do 
we  not  Just  let  the  House  decide  to- 
morrow  

Mr.  WALKER.  It  seems  to  me  the 
altering  of  records  around  here  is  on 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Then  Just  let  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  decide  tomorrow 
whether  your  statement  was  fair  or 
not.  OK? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  if  the  genUe- 
man wUl  yield.  I  think  the  genUonan 
does  owe  me  an  apology,  from  the 


standpoint  of  whether  or  not  I  im- 
pugned the  moUves  of  any  Member, 
because  the  genUeman  said  he  drew 
that  by  inference. 

Mr.  OBEY.  No. 

Mr.  WALKER.  He  did  not  give  us 
one  direct  quote. 

Mr.  OBEY.  No;  I  do  not  owe  the  gen- 
Uonan an  apology.  Let  me  say.  howev- 
er, that  I  would  have  been  shocked 
had  any  other  Member  but  the  gentle- 
man made  that  statement  earlier. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  would  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman fromPlorida. 

Mr.  WALKER.  WUl  the  genUeman 
yield  further?  The  genUeman  will  not 
yield  further? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  have  two  people  who 
have  asked  me  to  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida.  No.  no.  I  am 
going  to  ask  for  my  own  time.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Because  I  menUoned  his 
name  also.  

Mr.  WALKER.  The  genUeman  will 
not  yield  further? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  said  I  had  menUoned 
two  people's  names.  I  am  trying  to 
yield  to  both  of  them. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  genUeman  will 
not  yield  further. 

Mr.  OBEY.  The  genUeman  is  wel- 
come to  lUs  interpretaUon. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida.  I  appreciate 
the  genUeman's  offer  to  yield.  I  would 
prefer  to  ask  for  my  own  time. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Fine.  Thank  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  has  expired. 

a  1940 

YOUNO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  Just  wit- 
nessed an  imf  ortunate  turn  of  events 
in  this  debate.  It  has  been  heated  at 
times,  and  there  is  no  quesUon  about 
that.  There  have  been  some  people 
who  have  waved  their  arms  and  made 
accusaUons  about  racist  amendments 
and  racist  statements,  and  those 
things  have  taken  place  in  here  today 
and  no  one  raised  any  points  of  order 
or  accused  anybody  of  being  out  of 
order  or  questioned  their  motives  or 
Bocused  them  of  character  assasslna- 
Uon. 

In  hearing  a  re-reading  of  the  gen- 
tleman's words  on  character  assassina- 
Uon.  I  could  agree  with  the  speaker 
and  I  could  have  easily  ruled  the  other 
way  as  well,  because  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  what  the  genUeman  from 
Wisconsin's  words  were  was  a  strong 
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inference  and  a  strong  innuendo  that 
one  of  the  two  or  both  of  these  genUe- 
men  had  in  fact  attempted  to  assassi- 
nate someone's  character. 


Mr. 


Now,  I  have  been  Involved  in  this 
Houae  for  a  number  of  years  in  some 
very  heated  debatea.  Dr.  Loiio  and  I 
have  presided  over  the  debates  on  the 
foreign  aid  bills  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  they  got  very  heated,  and  I  Just 
would  find  It  hard  for  even  Mr.  Oict 
to  tHtnk  that  during  any  of  those  dis- 
cussions that  this  genUonan  had  ever 
offended  anyone.  quesUoned  anyone's 
moUvea,  or  attempted  to  assassinate 
character. 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Obbt  would  yield  to 
a  quesU<m.  because  I  have  In  my  very 
hands  here  the  transcript,  and  he  is 
free  to  look  at  it.  the  transcript  of  the 
remarks  that  he  apparently  objected 
to.  and  I  would  ask  Mr.  Obbt  what 
words  or  what  sentenees  or  what 
phrases  he  found  that  would  come 
anywhere  near  the  suggesUon  he  has 
made  that  someone's  character  was  as- 
sassinated. 

Mr.  OBEY.  If  the  genUeman  would 
yield,  at  this  point  the  genUonan  has 
the  text.  I  still  do  not.  I  will  simply  say 
that  since  I  have  beo)  trying  to  get 
the  floor  for  an  hour.  I  do  not  recall 
with  the  exact  clarity  that  I  did  an 
hour  ago  what  the  words  were,  but  I 
do  know  that— I  assxime  you  are  talk- 
ing about  the  genUeman  from  Florida, 
at  this  point,  his  remarks. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida.  Exactly.  Of 
course  I  am  talking  about  the  genUe- 
man from  Florida.  In  fact,  I  intend  to 
read  the  language  that  you  are  talking 
about  so  that  we  can  have  a  discus- 
sion, you  and  I,  as  to  whether  or  not 
that  attacked  anyone's  character. 

Mr.  OBEY.  As  I  explained  in  my  pre- 
vious remarits,  what  bothered  me 
about  the  gentleman's  speech,  very 
frankly,  was  the  reference  after  BCr. 
Powlbb's  speech. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend,  and  he  is 
my  friend,  that  because  the  gentleman 
did  not  like  what  this  genUeman 
might  have  said  or  might  have  felt 
some  pang  of  conscience  or  something, 
does  not  give  him,  unless  he  can  spe- 
cifically point  out  some  language  or 
some  words  that  this  genUeman  used, 
I  think  the  gentleman  is  really  off 
base  to  suggest  that  anyone's  moUves 
were  quesUoned  or  that  anyone's  char- 
acter was  assassinated. 

I  invite  the  gentleman  to  read  this 
and  then  to  tell  me  and  all  of  our  col- 
leagues who  have  heard  this  colloquy 
now  to  tell  us  which  of  those  words 
would  be  found  offensive  to  anyone  in 
this  Chamber. 

Mr.  OORE.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  C:HAIRMAN.  Regular  order. 
The  genUeman  from  Rorida  (Mr. 
YomiG)  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Om)  know  the  rules  of 
the  House.  These  two  genUemen  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  rules.  The 
debate  will  be  on  the  pending  amend- 

fltMOw* 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  respcmse? 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  OBEY.  As  I  said,  what  I  object- 
ed to  is  the  even  indirect  sugges- 
Uon  

Mr.  GORE.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Regular  order  will 
he  maintained.  The  genUeman  fnnn 
Florida  (Mr.  YouHO)  and  the  genUe- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obbt)  Imow 
the  rules  of  the  House.  The  debate 
will  be  on  the  amendment  pending 
before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  seek  recognlUon  on  a 
point  of  personal  privilege. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  the  genUeman  that  would  not 
be  in  order  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  has  become  very  obvious  that 
the  accusation  side  \b  going  to  have  all 
the  time  it  needs  and  the  defense  side 
is  not  going  to  be  enUUed  to  its  5  min- 
utes. I  am  not  going  to  make  the  case 
any  further.  I  think  the  case  has  been 
made  very  well.  No.  1,  by  Mr.  Obbt's 
lack  of  ability  to  mention  the  language 
dlrecUy.  and  Mr.  Ctorc's  imwilllngness 
to  allow  the  accused  to  have  his  day  in 
court. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  munber  of 
words. 

Obviously,  we  have  departed  far 
from  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
WaiGHT  of  Texas  to  the  subsUtute  of- 
fered   to    the    Mica    amendment    by 

SOLARZ,  BOLAIfD.  and  FOWLKR. 

We  have  now  been  on  the  Broom- 
field  amendment  for  4  hours  and  15 
minutes.  I  have  been  around  here  long 
enough  to  know  that  the  clock  means 
an  awful  lot  at  a  partictilar  time.  I  am 
also  conscious  of  the  procedxire  under 
which  this  bill  was  brought  to  the 
floor  and  the  particular  amendments 
that  wlU  be  voted  on  before  9  o'clock, 
and  also  the  possibility  of  additional 
amendments. 

So.  Mr.  C!halrman.  I  move  that  all 
debate  on  the  Young  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  5  min- 
utes. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  moUon  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bolamd). 

The  moUon  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
divide  the  debate  time  2Vi  minutes  on 
each  side.  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  BoLAHS)  will  receive  2V^ 
minutes,  and  the  genUeman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  BROoicnzLD)  will  be  al- 
lotted 2Vt  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bboom- 

riBLD).  

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Htdb). 


Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has 
been  one  of  the  more  Interesting  days 
in  Capitol  history,  but  once  in  awhile 
we  must  return  to  reality.  We  are 
going  to  have  an  opportunity  shortly 
to  vote  on  the  only  amendment  that 
has  been  offered  in  this  body  that  is 
bipartisan  in  nature. 

We  are  dealing  with  an  enormoualy 
important  issue.  We  are  dealing  with 
matters  of  life  and  death.  I  must  take 
some  exoepUon  to  the  term  that  the 
majority  leader  uses  when  he  refers  to 
an  "invasion"  of  Nicaragua.  It  would 
seem  to  me  when  petq^le  who  live  in 
Nicaragua,  such  as  Mlskito  Indians, 
people  who  were  bom  and  raised  and 
who  were  citizens  of  Nicaragua,  are 
trying  to  fight  within  the  confines  of 
their  own  country,  it  is  hardly  an  inva- 
sion. 

But  nevertheless,  the  Mica  amend- 
ment is  truly  bipartisan.  The  Mica 
amendment  recognizes  that  the  Sandl- 
nista  government  is  exporting  the 
cancer  of  revolution  throughout  Cen- 
tral America,  and  it  seeks  to  extract 
through  symmetry  a  penalty.  By 
aiding  the  Contras  who  are  fighting 
within  their  own  country,  they  will 
put  pressure,  they  will  harass,  they 
will  interdict  the  Sandinistas,  and  Just 
maybe  get  them  to  stop  exporting  rev- 
olution to  democratic  El  Salvador. 

a  1950 

Now,  if  you  reject  that,  we  are  left 
with  the  Solare-Boland  amendment, 
which  says  we  stop  aiding  the  (Contras. 
we  stop  the  covert  aid  for  a  period  of 
30  days,  which  \b  Jxist  enough  time  to 
cut  them  to  ribbons  and  then  maybe 
we  will  come  ba^  if  symmetry  is  vio- 
lated by  the  Nlcaraguans  and  we  get 
both  Houses  of  Ccmgress  to  agree.  It 
trusts  the  Nlcaraguans.  the  Sandinis- 
tas, for  30  days. 

I  say  to  you  that  this  is  a  very  Im- 
portant amendment.  The  genUonan 
from  liClchigan  (Mr.  Bboomtibld)  and 
the  genUeman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Mica)  are  offering  it  as  a  bipartisan 
amendment. 

We  are  so  dose  in  our  dedslon.  with 
10  votes  give  or  take. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

BCr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
genUeman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  Just  shnply  want  to 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  fancy  our- 
selves as  chairmen  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  Directors  of  the  CIA,  Secre- 
tarys  of  State  and  even  dergy,  making 
decisions  on  the  future  of  the  lives  and 
freedom  of  people  in  Central  America. 

I  suggest  we  are  so  divided  among 
ourselves  that  it  would  be  helpful  if 
we  could  depolltldze  this  for  a  lltUe 
bit  and  let  the  professionals,  the  mili- 
tary, let  the  State  Department,  let  the 
people  who  are  also  most  knowledge- 
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bKH  and  eqiaaUy  "«r""****^  to  a  tolu- 

tlon.  mve  ttili  pr^dem. 

TIM  CHAIRMAlf.  The  Chair  now 
MOOCBlHa  Um  flantlaman  trom  Ifaaa 
ehoMtts  (Mr.  Boaan). 

llr.  BOLAMD.  Mr.  Chalnaan.  I  yteld 
to  tte  fl«DtIflnan  from  Loulilana  (Mr.. 
BDCxaar). 

Mr.  HUCKABT.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I 
^|t^«k  the  lentleman  for  yleldtiic. 

I  itaa  In  rapport  of  the  Mlea  amend- 

nant  I  i«ti«t  I  hate  only  SH  mlnutea. 

I  would  like  to  rdate  a  itory.  1 90ke 
iMt  month  to  a  lady  who  had  Just  ar- 
itvod  In  the  United  States  trom  Cutm. 
We  90ke  Into  the  late  hours  of  the 
ni^t  We  talked  about  the  tra«le  eco- 
nomic eipvlenoes  that  are  happeninc 
there.  I  said  to  her.  "Well,  cant  we  let 
together  acaln.  Cant  our  countries, 
our  govenuncnts.  get  together?" 

She  said.  "Tou  dont  understand.  It's 
too  late.  It's  too  late.  Those  people 
that  are  under  SO  years  of  age  who 
have  grown  up  under  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment, they  hate  Amerlrans.  Their 
mtelon  is  to  vreMl  Marxism  through- 
out the  Caribbean." 

I  t*«"»>f  the  Chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BOIAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  indicate  what 
the  scenario  is  going  to  be  over  the 
next  hour  or  so. 

First  of  all.  there  will  be  a  vote  on 
the  Broomfleld  amendment.  I  would 
hope  that  amendment  would  be  voted 
down. 

I  would  ask  for  a  no  vote  on  the 
Broomfleld  amendment. 

The  second  vote  will  come  on  the 
WHght  amendment  to  the  Mica  rabsti- 
tute.  as  amended  by  Boland.  That  sub- 
stitute has  been  amended  in  a  way 
which  apparently  meets  the  approval 
of  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  We  should 
vote  yes  oo  the  Wright  amendment. 

The  third  vote  wUl  be  on  the  Mica 
smoKlment.  as  emended  by  the 
Boland  amendment.  I  would  ask  for  a 
yes  vote  on  thaL 

I  presume  there  wtU  be  three  rollcall 
votes  In  addition  to  a  rollcall  perhaps 
on  the  motion  to  dose  debate. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  aay  that  I 
appneiate  the  tolerance  of  everybody 
here.  I  hope  that  any  Members  who 
are  a  little  disappotaited  wiU  go  to 
lunch  tomorrow  with  each  other.  They 
can  probably  clear  up  some  of  the 
problems  that  have  developed  on  this 
lUxv. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questkm  is  on 
the  smendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man trom  Michigan  (Mr.  BaooitnBLD) 
to  the  amen<knent  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Toinra).  as 
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Mr.  BROOMFISLD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
1 1*^""*'*'*  a  reeorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  30S.  noes 
223.  not  voting  7.  as  foUows: 


[Ron  No.  2811 
ATBB-MS 


Ooayan 
Coopar 
OojriM 
CMekatt 

dtteOwm 


LtfUM 


Roirtoal 


PUTli 


PmU 


Fwtar 

PvttdiAnl 

Putaail 

Qufltan 

RW 

Ratolft 


Dtzon 
Doondlr 
DorBBn 
DovDcy 


(CA) 

<rL> 


Ltvta 

Unto» 

Lmw(L*)  Sehroeder 

LofWdlD)  arhwmw 

UwtyCWA) 


Dwyw 

Djrmally 

■wly 


MMtar 


(O.) 


Rtawklo 
Rltur 

RolMftS 


(CA)  MaTTOUlM 

(IL)  MeCloakeir 

MeCurdy 

ractian  lleHuch 


RoUi 
Rowiaad 


PBfUMte 


(MI) 
(TW) 


Udtatty 


ICIIlw(CA) 
MIneU 


ScitMfer 


Mtehdl 


Oe«u 


I  (MO) 


Ooreonn 

OmwhUn 

Oottrter 

Cnt( 

CraiM.  Daniel 

CnncPhUlP 


liBTttaa 

LawlXCA) 

L«wt*(PL) 


QgnHnbmuMr 

SbAW 

Shelby 
Sbniiiw 
Bhueter 
StUaader 


Outia 

Oeidcnaoa 

Oephantt 

Olbtane 

Ollekmen 


Moody 

MonlMn  (CT) 


DMib 
Davli 
DeWtoe 


U^tncrton 
Uoyd 


Lott 
Lo««ry(CA) 


Lunsren 


Skelton 
Smith  (MS) 
amtUXNJ) 
SBilth.  Denny 
^'^^^  Robert 
Snowe 
Snyder 


Gore 
Ormy 

Oveen 
BaU(IM) 
Ban  (OH) 


Barkln 


Dyaon 


(AL) 
(OK) 


SUiwaland 


Martin  (MC) 
Martin  (NT) 


(lA) 


Stratton 
Stump 
Sundqxilet 
Taoka 


MoOoUum 
McDonald 


Flah 

PUppo 

Fonythe 


McOrath 
McKeman 


Miner  (OH) 


Taylor 

TbemaKCA) 

Thome*  (OA) 

Vender  Jact 

VandenrUf 

VueanoTteh 

Walker 


Hawktae 

Bctosr 

Bertti 

Ho'ward 

Hoyer 

Huffaee 

Jaoobe 

Jettordi 

JOBMdlC) 

JOMe  (OK) 
Kaptur 


caiamle 

Dowdy 

Plorto 


Muiphy 

Matefaer 

Real 

Rovak 

Oakar 

ObereUr 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortia 

Ottimer 

Owvns 


Wllth 


KMT) 


Penny 


Pejkloe 

Pkkle 

Prtos 


Rnfel 
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OtMriiS  McDade 

Heftd 

Jaaaa(TW> 


Oaydoa 


OIncrteh 
GoodUng 


Murtha 
Myen 


Oundereoo 


MoBtfomery 
Moore 


(WA) 


OVrtaB 

Ozley 

Peekaid 

NOlS-323 


NldMile 


Whttebwat 

Whlttaker 

WllliaiM(OB) 

wnaon 

Winn 

WoU 

Wortley 

Wylle 

Toimc(AK> 

Tounc(FL) 

Zeehau 


(RC) 
(TK) 


The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  »»«»wmii«<«h  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  It 


AuO(rin 


Boucher 
Brttt 

KCA) 
(CA) 


Bryant 


Cair 

Clarfee 

C9ay 


02000 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Dowdy  of  MlaiMlppl  for.  wltb  Mr. 
Ouarlnl  assinst. 

Mr.  MfPa^  for.  wlUi  Mr.  Florto  asaliMt. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  changed  his 
vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

a  2010 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wrzobt)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Mica),  as  amended, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  smendment  of- 


fered by  the  gentleman  fran  Florida 
(Mr.  Toowa).  as  amended. 

The  amendsaent  to  the  amendment, 
as  ■["I'wwwi,  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amenilment.  as  amended,  was 
agreed  ta 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  smendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Mica)  as 
■wt—MtoH  u  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  norlda  (Mr.  Youho)  as  amended. 

(CRB-167] 

The  question  was  talcen:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Mica  substi- 
tute, as  smenrted.  is  sgreed  to. 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment, as  smended.  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  8<»uuts)  rise? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  ask  for  a  recorded  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  request  of 
the  gentleman  comes  too  late. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Tottro)  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  WIRTU.  Mr.  CSialrman.  recent- 
ly our  Ambassador  to  Nicaragua,  An- 
thony Qualnton.  described  the  goals  of 
the  Reagan  administration's  policy 
toward  that  nation.  "0\ir  policy,"  he 
said,  "is  to  try  and  modify  the  Sandl- 
nlsta  government's  behavior  in  some 
substantial  ways  which  are  consistent 
with  our  interests."  This  followed  by  1 
day  the  suggestion  by  U.N.  Ambassa- 
dor Jeane  Kiikpatri(^  that  U.S.  mlll- 
taiy  interdiction  of  arms  shipments  on 
the  high  seas  would  have  a  positive 
effect 

Taken  together,  the  import  of  these 
statements  is  chilling,  as  it  signals 
nothing  less  than  a  return  to  the  bad 
old  days  of  gimboat  diplomacy.  Had 
the  year  been  1903.  and  the  adminis- 
tration been  Theodore  Roosevelt's, 
one  could  understand  the  quiet  accept- 
ance of  such  crude  foreign  policy  by 
the  Congress.  But  the  year  is  1083.  and 
if  we  have  learned  anything  about 
mature  international  relations  in  the 
intervening  four  generations,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  speak  out  now. 

We  should  be  basing  our  policy 
toward  Central  America  <»  our  coun- 
try's best  values:  Respect  for  human 
rl^ts.  the  peaceful  settlement  of  con- 
flict through  negotiation,  and  adher- 
ence to  the  prindples  of  self -detormi- 
natkm.  Iz^ead.  the  administration  is 
emphasiilng  a  iMlicy  reliant  on  smne 
of  our  sorriest  mistakes  of  the  past 
Supprat  for  oppreoshre  regimes,  covert 
action,  and  heavyhanded  military  pos- 
turing. Our  country  does  have  a  legiti- 
mate role  to  play  in  the  region,  but 
our  efforts  should  focus  <m  facilitating 


peaceful  solutions  to  conflict  not  on 
measures  which  increase  the  risk  on 
new  bloodshed.  Unfortunately,  the 
recent  actions  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration unequivocally  endorse  the 
latter  course. 

Currently  taking  up  positions  off  the 
east  and  west  coasts  of  the  region  are 
two  UJB.  Navy  atata-aft  carrier  groups. 
Flans  are  also  underway  for  a  major 
United  States-Honduran  military  "ez- 
etdse"  which  administration  officials 
have  said  could  Involve  up  to  5.000 
military  personneL  And  Pentagon  offi- 
cials have  recently  made  a  request  to 
more  than  double  the  amount  of  U.S. 
military  advisers  In  "El  Salvador.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  seemingly  endless 
requests  for  more  and  more  military 
aid  for  that  nation. 

The  destructive  effects  of  such  a 
course  are  twofold.  A  progressively  in- 
creasing UJ3.  military  commitment  to 
Central  America  not  only  escalates 
and  broadens  the  scope  of  the  violence 
now.  but  it  also  makes  the  projects 
for  a  negotiated  and  equitable  solution 
ever  more  dim.  Each  new  military  step 
that  we  take  In  the  region  may  per- 
haps buy  more  strength  in  the  short 
run.  but  in  the  long  run  it  will  irrep- 
arably weaken  the  bonds  of  faith  that 
must  exist  between  truly  cooperative 
nations.  At  beet  it  would  be  an  und«r- 
statemmt  to  say  that  the  saber-rat- 
tling politics  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  coimterproductive. 

In  the  case  of  Nicaragua,  no  one  can 
argue  with  the  administration's  assess- 
ment of  the  deplorable  political  turn 
that  the  Sandinista  regime  has  taken 
since  snmimlng  power  in  1970.  But  the 
argument  that  this  gives  the  United 
States  the  right  to  intervene  is 
counter  to  both  our  long-range  inter- 
ests and  our  principles.  Our  hostile 
policy  toward  Nicaragua  is  increasing 
that  country's  tendoicy  toward  au- 
thoritarian rule  and  reliance  on  Soviet 
aid. 

It  is  time  to  bring  our  Central  Amer- 
ican policy  out  into  the  open  and 
assure  that  it  Is  consistent  with  our 
real  aims  and  ideals.  To  establish  a 
farslghted  policy,  we  first  need  to  take 
Central  America  out  of  the  cold  war 
framewoik  and  recognize  that 
change— brought  on  by  the  genuine  as- 
pirations of  the  people  of  the  region- 
is  a  fact  We  must  then  recognize  in 
our  actions  the  sovereignty  of  Central 
American  nations,  and  the  right  of  the 
peoples  of  the  regian  to  peaceful  self- 
determination.  Accommodating  the 
change  sweeping  through  Central 
America.  whUe  protecting  legitimate 
American  interests  in  the  region,  is 
the  challenge  fadng  our  policy.  It  is  a 
challenge  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  so  far  refused  to  recognise, 
much  less  taken  steps  to  meet. 

The  United  States  should  have 
grown  beyond  the  paternalistic  and  in- 
seiMltlve  policies  which  have  so  seri- 
ously danwged  our  Nation  in  the  eyes 


of  our  Latin  American  neighbors  for 
the  past  BO  years.  Instead  of  pursuing 
those  outworn  policies,  we  dumld  be 
working  to  increase  our  oooperatiao 
and  partnership  with  our  nelghlxMrs  to 
support  security  and  self-determina- 
tion in  our  hemisphere.* 
•  Mr.  OOTNB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  Hit  2700  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  all  weakening  amend- 
ments which  would  place  conditions 
on  the  prohibition  of  covert  activities 

HJt  2760  would  halt  the  funding  of 
the  counterproductive  paramilitary 
operations  within  Nicaragua.  whUe  au- 
thorUng  overt  security  sssistanre  to 
frloidly  coimtrtes  in  Caitral  America 
to  use  to  interdict  arms  transfers  from 
Nicaragua  and  Cuba. 

The  covert  military  op««tk»is  have 
not  achieved  their  intended  goal  of 
interdicting  arms  sui^lles  to  the  guer- 
rillas in  El  Salvador.  Worse,  these  ac- 
tivities have  added  to  the  tensions  in 
the  area  and  have  greatly  increased 
the  likelihood  of  expanded  conflict  in 
Central  America  and  more  extensive 
UJB.  involvement 

The  Reagui  administration's  policies 
toward  (Antral  America  indicate  a 
fxindamental  mUniiMi^rirf^nHltig  of  the 
social,  economic  and  political  forces  at 
work  in  that  r^on  of  the  world.  In- 
stead, the  administration  continues  to 
insist  on  portraying  the  situation  as 
strictly  a  West  versus  East  conflict  and 
to  pursue  a  policy  of  military  buildup. 
Ncme  of  us  is  under  the  delusion  that 
the  goal  of  the  Sandinistas  is  a  free 
democratic  sodety.  but  covert  military 
aid  to  insurgents  simply  cannot  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  democractic  rule  in 
that  country.  Such  a  policy  only  plays 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  pre- 
pared to  take  advantage  of  the  tuimoQ 
in  Central  America. 

Virtually  no  friend  or  ally  of  the 
United  States  supports  our  present 
policy  in  Central  America.  I  find  this 
very  disturbing.  The  Contadora  Oroup 
consisting  of  Mexkx).  Venesuela,  Co- 
lombia, and  Panama  have,  for  some 
time,  been  urging  the  United  States  to 
support  reglonwide  negotiations  to  end 
the  conflict  in  C^mtral  America.  Later 
this  we^  the  Contadora  Group  along 
with  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  El  Sal- 
vador. Nicaragua.  Coste  Rka,  Guate- 
mala, and  Honduras  wHl  meet  to  begin 
tJtika  aimed  at  resolving  the  problems 
and  lessening  the  tensions  in  the  area. 
The  Reagan  administration  has  said 
that  it  welcomes  and  supports  these 
efforts,  yet  at  the  same  time  has  or- 
dered the  d^loyment  of  a  large  naval 
battle  group  off  the  coast  of  Central 
America  and  has  announced  plans  to 
send  between  3,000  and  4,000  battle 
troops  to  Honduras  to  participate  in 
Joint  exercise. 

When  quesUimed  about  the  in- 
creased UJS.  military  presence  in  the 
region  at  his  press  conference  last 
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that 
I  had  bean  planned  for 

nothing  more 

than  recalarty  idiaduled  tauutiam.  If 
that  li  indeed  the  eaae.  tt  Mena  to  me 
that  thaae  maneuven  should  h*Te 
1  ddayed.  To  My  that  you  aupport 
In  one  breath  and  then 
up  an  Inereaeed  mUttary  prea- 
In  the  next,  not  only  laadi  to  fur- 
tlMf  doubts  about  our  goals  In  the 
but  also  further  Increases  ten- 


Onee  again  I  urge 


I  urge  the  Reagan  ad- 
to  oonunlt  our  consider- 
to  regioowlde  negotia- 
Natkmal  opinion  is  growing 
dally  In  oppositlop  to  J3&.  military 
Intervention  In  Central  America.  Pas- 
sage of  HJi.  ST60  will  send  a  clear 
dgnal  to  our  democratic  partners 

(CRS-lSSl 

around  the  world  and  to  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  said  "enough  Is 
enough."  It  is  time  to  bring  an  end  to 
this  military  adventurism. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
ofHJtaTOO.* 

•  Mr.  BENHETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  this  legislation  as  a  means  of 
attempting  to  secure  demoermcy  and 
peace  in  Cmtral  America.  However 
wen  Intenttoned.  the  current  covert  ac- 
tivity in  Nicaragua  no  longer  serves 
the  cause  of  democracy  and  peace  in 
that  area,  nor  of  our  own  national  se- 
curity. Henceforth,  we  should  attempt 
to  work  in  ocmcert  with  our  friencUy 
allies  In  this  area  for  our  mutual  secu- 
rity and  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  ri  ef  <V]iii  #  i 

•  Mr.  MQIKTAL  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  cut  off  XJJB. 
invfdvement  in  the  secret  war  in  Nica- 
ragua. The  covert  action  we  are  spon- 
soring in  that  country  is  contrary  to 
United  States  and  international  law, 
unwise,  unproductive,  and  harmful  to 
our  national  interests.  The  operation 
in  Nicaragua  has  not  stopped  the  dvU 
war  in  El  Salvador,  it  has  Just  opened 
up  a  new  dvfl  war.  With  the  scope  of 
war  in  the  r^don  expanded,  the  poesi- 
billty  of  general  regional  war  has  in- 
cxeased  drasUcally  along  with  the  in- 
creased llkdlhood  of  direct  U.8.  mili- 
tary involvement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  decide 
whether  we  want  the  United  States  to 
support  a  war  in  which  thousands  of 
people.  Including  Innocent  civilians, 
may  be  killed.  The  decision  to  support 
a  war  and  sacrifice  human  lives  should 
only  be  taken  after  a  painstaking  ex- 
amination of  the  motives  for  that  war 
and  after  thorough  examination  of 
the  posiArie  alternatives  to  war.  The 
United  States  should  only  be  directly 
Involved  in  the  initiation  of  a  war 
when  the  security  of  the  United  States 
or  the  lives  of  TSA  dtlMns  depend  on 
that  extreme  action.  Unfortunately, 


^i«  gdminlstratioo  has  ignored  these 
basic  prlndplea. 

Perhaps  the  most  frightening  aspect 
of  this  covert  (versUon  in  Nicaragua 
is  that  it  is  only  one  part  of  this  ad- 
mlntatration's  overall  military  ap- 
proach to  Central  America.  The  most 
recent  example  of  that  approach  was 
the  dispatching  of  an  armada  to  Cen- 
tral America.  It  is  apparent  to  me  that 
we  are  witnessing  a  repetition  of  the 
ineramental  escalation  of  military  in- 
volvement that  characteriaed  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam. 

How  did  we  get  so  enmeshed  in  the 
Vietnam  war?  The  answer  is  that  the 
political  leadership  of  both  parties 
failed  this  country.  Let  us  not  fall  the 
American  people  again.  If  Congress 
•gain  falls  to  stop  the  President,  we 
will  share  responsibility  for  this  new, 
open-ended,  and  unnecessary  war.  Let 
us  avoid  deceiving  ourselves  again.  We 
must  not  hide  from  the  fact  that  the 
unchecked  continuation  of  President 
Reagan's  current  policies  in  Central 
America  will  lead  to  the  direct  involve- 
ment of  U.S  forces. 

If  we  fail  as  we  did  in  the  case  of 
Vietnam,  and  American  lives  are  need- 
lessly sacrificed,  our  children  will 
wonder  how  we  let  the  same  tragedy 
occur  twice  within  one  generation. 
They  will  look  at  votes  such  as  the  one 
we  face  today  and  ask  how  Members 
could  have  supported  the  current  ad- 
mtnlstraUim's  approach.  Members 
may  answer  that  they  were  voting  for 
democracy  or  voting  to  stop  commu- 
nism, but  in  reality  a  vote  a«»inst  HJI. 
3700  or  a  vote  to  gut  it  through 
amendments  is  a  vote  to  allow  the 
President  to  continue  to  draw  our 
country  toward  wax. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  Members 
of  this  House  are  faced  with  a  grave 
choice.  Will  we  allow  the  President  to 
continue  our  Nation  on  a  path  toward 
war  in  Central  America  or  will  we  take 
a  step  toward  peace? 

The  question  before  us  is  not  wheth- 
er the  United  States  condones  the 
policies  of  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment but  whether  we  want  to  commit 
the  United  SUtes  to  supporting  war  in 
an  attempt  to  change  those  p<dicles  or 
to  overthrow  that  Government. 

It  is  now  clear  that  unless  we  pre- 
vent the  President  from  continuing  his 
open-ended  military  commitment,  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  may  end  up  fight- 
ing and  djrlng  In  Central  America  for  a 
policy  doomed  to  failure.  In  order  to 
help  avoid  that  outcome  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  2760  and 
oppose  all  amendments  that  remove 
the  basic  prohibition  on  UJB.  support 
for  the  war  in  Nicaragua.  We  must 
take  this  opportunity  before  it  is  too 
late,  take  it  before  our  country  pays 
the  tragic  price  of  another  war.« 
•  Mr.  BONKBR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reason  there  is  so  much  debate  on  this 
issue  and  division  in  the  country,  is 
that  many   of   us   in  Congress   and 


American  public  do  not  really  under- 
stand, let  alone  support,  our  policies 
there. 

The  President  has  not  come  before 
the  Nation  with  a  clearly  enunciated 
policy:  our  activltlea.  covert  and  overt, 
do  not  give  us  clear  direction  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

Once  again,  we  are  forming  policies 
along  East- West  lines  not  unlike  the 
1960's  and  our  deepening  entangle- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  have  always  felt  we  need  to  have  at 
least  four  fundamental  policy  guide- 
lines: First,  what  are  the  U.S.  poUtical 
and  seciirlty  interests:  second,  to  what 
extent  are  we  willing  to  commit  our- 
selves in  the  internal  political  and  se- 
curity problems  of  these  unstaUe 
countries:  third,  what  price  are  we 
wllltaig  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  military 
involvement  and  possible  use  of  U.8. 
personnel:  and  fourth,  are  U.8.  policies 
and  actions  compatible  with  our  own 
values  and  beliefs? 

Earlier  this  week,  the  President  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Contadora  Group.  The 
President  wrote  in  this  letter  that:  "A 
solution  to  the  crisis  in  Central  Amer- 
ica must  encompass  four  basic  princi- 
ples" 

First.  the  establishment  and 
strengthening  of  democratic  institu- 
tions: 

Second,  respect  for  the  principle  of 
nonintervention: 

Third,  removal  of  the  conflict  in 
Central  America  from  the  context  of 
East- West  confrontation:  and 

Fourth,  cooperation  among  the 
countries  of  Central  America  to 
achieve  and  sustain  a  level  of  econom- 
ic growth  that  wiU  guarantee  the  basic 
needs  of  their  people. 

In  practice,  however,  the  admlnistrm- 
tion  is  pursuing  actions  toward  and  in 
this  region  which  are  not  only  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  words  of 
the  President,  but  which  undermine 
the  Contadora  Group  process  and 
which  threaten  the  legitimate  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  interests 
which  I  believe  we  have  in  the  region. 

The  President  endorses  strengthen- 
ing democratic  institutions— yet  he 
continues  to  bolster  the  regimes  of 
Salvador  and  Guatemala. 

The  President  endorses  respect  for 
the  principle  of  nonintervention— yet 
he  is  fighting  to  continue  covert  aid  to 
overthrow  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gxia,  he  is  contemplating  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  U.S.  military  advisers  in 
Salvador,  and  intends  to  send  4.000 
combat  troopn  to  Honduras  and  a 
ma)or  naval  detachment  to  the  sur- 
rounding seas. 

The  President  endorses  removing 
the  Central  American  conflict  from  an 
East-West  context— yet  he  first  chose 
this  context  for  deecribing  the  nature 
of  our  interests  in  the  crisis  there. 

And  finally,  the  President  urges  the 
countries  of  Central  America  to  boost 


their  economic  growth  to  guarantee 
the  basic  needs  of  their  people.  Yet. 
the  President  has  drastically  skewed 
the  *««^*"«<«>  of  our  aid  to  the  region  in 
favor  of  military  assistance. 

In  short,  the  President  is  fooling  no 
one.  least  of  all  the  American  people, 
when  he  says  he  is  working  for  peace 
MiH  at  the  same  time  pursuing  mili- 
tary ob jectlvea. 

The  President  has  consistently  re- 
ferred to  our  security  interests  in  the 
region.  But  what  are  those  interests  if 
they  are  the  basis  for  our  political  and 
military  involvement  in  Central  Amer- 
ica? 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  we  Americans 
experimced  considerable  discomfort 
with  Castro  coming  to  power  and  the 
Installation  of  a  Communist  govern- 
ment next  to  our  borders.  Did  that  in 
Itself  threaten  our  security?  Castro 
has  failed  miserably  in  seeking  to 
export  his  revolution  in  the  interven- 
ing years.  President  Kennedy  attempt- 
ed to  overthrow  that  regime,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  fiasco  known  as  the  Bay  of 
Pick  However,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
attempted  to  plant  missiles  in  Cuba, 
there  was  no  question  about  our  secu- 
rity being  threatened.  President  Ken- 
nedy drew  the  line  and  everybody 
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knew  exactly  where  it  was.  Including 
the  Russians. 

The  American  public  fully  under- 
stood and  supported  that  policy. 
Today,  we  do  not  know  where  that 
line  is  being  drawn.  The  President  has 
neither  enunciated  our  policy,  nor 
clearly  established  what  our  security 
Interests  are  in  Central  America.  Until 
he  does,  this  administration's  policies 
will  only  bring  further  confusion  and 
uncertainty  to  the  American  people, 
not  only  about  America's  interests  in 
the  region,  but  about  our  resolve  as 
welL 

We  must.  I  believe,  redouble  our  dlp- 
Icmatic  efforts  In  pursuit  of  a  peace- 
ful, negotiated  settlement  in  Nicara- 
gua and  elsewhere  in  Central  America. 
We  must  give  the  Contadora  process 
support  in  deed  as  well  as  in  word.  The 
Boland-Zablockl  bill  is  intended  to  be 
me  important  step  toward  erasing  the 
administration's  double-standard, 

toward  restoring  American  credibility 
in  Central  America,  and  toward  cor- 
recUng  the  balance  in  favor  of  a  peace- 
ful solution  to  the  conflict  there. 

We  are  condemned  to  failure  in  Cen- 
tral America  imless  our  policy  exem- 
plifies what  we  stand  for  as  a  Nation. 
We  cannot  succeed  in  combating  en- 
donlc  poverty,  or  in  bringing  an  end  to 
social  Injustices  and  gross  violations  of 
human  rights  by  blindly  lending  our 
overt  support  to  those  who  brandish 
an  anti-Communist  flag  and  at  the 
same  time  funnel  covert  support  to 
forces  committed  to  overthrowing  a 
neighboring  government.  The  Reagan 
administration's     double-standard     is 


glaring,  and  certainly  does  not  encour- 
age any  coxmtry  in  the  region  to  opt 
for  a  peaceful  solution  to  its  prob- 
lems.9 

•  Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  of  HJI.  2760.  the 
Boland-Zablockl  bill  which  would  pro- 
hibit all  covert  sssistance  to  groups  at- 
tempting to  overthrow  the  Sandlnista 
Jimta  in  Nicaragua.  Quite  simply.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  measure  cuts  off  U.S. 
aid  to  the  freedom  fighters  rebelling 
against  the  Sandlnista  dictatorship, 
which  is  divuptlng  peace  in  the  region 
by  exporting  wei^wns.  violence  and 
terror  to  surrounding  nations:  namely, 
to  the  insurgents  in  El  Salvador  and 
Honduras. 

My  opposition  to  this  measure  cen- 
ters around  the  following  points: 

This  measure  unilaterally  restricts 
U.8.  conduct  without  regard  to  Nicara- 
guan behavior  in  Central  America: 

This  measure  authorizes  an  overt 
interdiction  fund  which  has  not  been 
requested  by  our  friends  or  allies  in 
Central  America: 

This  measure  makes  it  more  difficult 
to  negotiate  a  peaceful  verifiable  reso- 
lution of  the  conflicts  in  Central 
America: 

This  measure  provides  a  type  of 
sanctuary  for  Nlcaraguan/Cuban- 
based  guerrillas  who  strike  out  with 
Impunity  against  their  neighbors  with- 
out fear  of  retaliation  behind  their 
own  borders;  and 

This  measure  deprives  the  United 
States  of  an  Important  tool  to  thwart 
Nicaraguan/Cuban-based  insurgency 
in  Central  America. 

In  addition  to  these  negatives,  the 
bill  does  not: 

Deter  the  massive  arms  buildup  in 
Nicaragua: 

Request  Nicaragua  to  cease  the 
export  of  arms  and  revolution  to  other 
Central  American  cotmtrles: 

Halt  Nicaraguan  efforts  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  El  Salvador. 

Provide  any  incentive  for  Nicara- 
guan Government  to  negotiate  to  end 
hostmues:  and 

Protect  any  of  our  friends  in  Central 
America  against  Nicaraguan/Cuban- 
backed  insurgencies  in  their  countries. 

During  the  Carter  administration, 
shortly  after  Sandlnista  assumed 
power  in  Nicaragua,  the  United  States 
attempted  to  develop  normal  relations 
with  this  coimtry  following  Somosa's 
ouster.  But  what  has  occurred  are  fla- 
grant violations  of  human  rights  and 
the  export  of  revolution  to  its  next 
door  neighbor.  El  Salvador.  Passage  of 
the  bill  on  the  floor  today.  HJt.  2760. 
could  subject  not  Just  those  directly 
involved,  but  also  antl-Sandinista  sym- 
pathisers to  reprisals  by  the  Nicara- 
guan army,  initiate  an  Influx  of  refu- 
gees into  the  United  States,  trigger  a 
military  clash  between  Hcmduras  and 
Nicaragua  and  indicate  a  lack  of  re- 
solve that  would  have  grave  repercus- 


AoDM  not  only  in  Central  America,  but 
to  UJS.  allies  throughout  the  world. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Intelligenoe 
Committee  will  be  providing  the  Mem- 
bers with  a  documented  closed-door 
briefing  on  activities  in  Central  Amer- 
ica so  that  the  full  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives can  understand  all  the 
ramifications  of  pulling  out  our  covert 
aid  at  this  time.  It  is  important  that 
we  repudiate  this  dangerous  legisla- 
tion and  help  our  President  resolve 
the  serious  problems  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
to  ask  this  questimi:  Why  should  the 
United  States  arm  every  friendly  Cen- 
tral American  country— including 
Costa  Rica  which  by  law  has  no  stand- 
ing army— Instead  of  disarming  Nicara- 
gua? Given  the  high  stakes  involved 
and  the  lack  of  resolve  that  would  be 
demonstrated  by  the  United  States  de- 
serting the  anti-Sandlnistas.  I  doubt 
Central  American  governments  will  be 
willing  to  work  with  the  United  States 
in  the  overt  interdiction  program.  In 
effect.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  handing 
to  Nicaragua  a  victory  on  a  sQver  plat- 
ter, but  it  is  a  victory  at  the  price  of 
increased  human  suffering  and  loss  of 
lives  in  Central  America  and  a  greatly 
expanded  immigration  to  the  United 
States. 

The  current  program  is  consistent 
with  UJ3.  law.  is  wise.  wiU  help  to  end 
all  the  fighting  in  Central  Amoica  by 
"forcing  the  Nicaraguans  to  the  con- 
ference table  to  solve  the  problons  of 
the  region"- Mr.  Bill  Yoxnro  of  Flori- 
da in  his  dissenting  views— and  is  ef- 
fective in  the  interdicting  arms  sup- 
plies from  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  stand  in  (HHTOsitlon 
to  the  measure  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  this  ill-timed  bill  down. 
The  United  States  cannot  turn  its 
back  on  the  encroaching  Marxist  con- 
trol in  our  southern  nelghb«>ring  coun- 
tries.*   

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
the  President  told  us  clearly  this  week 
that  he  has  bigger  fish  to  fry  in  send- 
ing 4.000  UJ3.  military  personnel  to 
Honduras.  This  reckless  military  build- 
up makes  the  CIA  covert  operation 
against  Nicaragua  seem  pale  by  com- 
parison. Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  urge 
the  swift  and  decisive  approval  of  HJt. 
2760  by  my  coUeaguea.  The  adminis- 
tration's policy  in  Central  America  is  a 
bankrupt  one.  Putting  an  end  to  the 
covert  operation  must  be  only  a  begin- 
ning. There  are  now  biggo'  fires  to  put 
out.  but  let's  be  siire  to  take  care  of 
this  one. 

This  policy  is  wrong  morally.  It  is 
wrong  leffilly.  It  hasnt  achieved  its 
objectives.  In  fact,  it  is  wreaktng  havoc 
where  it  is  supposed  to  be  sowing  the 
seeds  of  peace.  It  is  time  for  a  change, 
and  time  for  this  body  to  exercise 
scmie  leadership  in  an  area  we  can  all 
agree  is  critical  to  our  interests. 
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to  foitar  dMWWimtiff,  phmlto- 
tfff"  i^Miffiai—  ■iiiMiiinwiti  In  tb« 
Who  eoald  dltf«r  with  ttaat 
M  n  Miilwt  ii  rl^t.  Owtna 
ii  MBtm  to  our  Meurtty  tn- 
W«  unat  tkwiiHiihtH  our  un- 
j  that  our  lutwMti  vs  lyn- 
i  with  tiMM*  of  tlM  poople  of 
tiM  Nglon.  Hits  BMMniv  tMki  floly  ^ 
fi^taat^  the  meaiM  of  addeflnc  tho 
PrMMmtl  aooli,  aeknowladgloc  the 
Cm*  of  ColMa  and  RtarMuon  aoree- 
ilon.  but  ealUiw  a  halt  to  U  A  poUey 
taOuraa  In  Meancua. 

le«klati»e  body  has  a  love  of 
of  the  rirhnw  of  worda. 
the  MMllw  poaribilttleB  of  Inteniretar 
tlon.  But  let  oa  not  kkl  ouiaehrea.  The 
latter  and  the  «itett  of  Anmlean  and 
tntatnational  law  are  belnc  broken  to 
Mcaracua.  Hm  CIA  muet  ertaice  erery 
ttee  the  antigovenmMnt  f orcea  It  is 
aiding  MMTt  that  they  are  wadns  war 
on  the  SandlnMa  restane.  This  doea 
not  atop  the  Prealdant,  however.  He 
haa  pubUely  cjuaaaaed  aupiKwt  for 
their  objeettvea.  Not  aunniain^.  the 
Nicaratnan  Oovemment  haa  proteated 
^fc»t  ^to  ta  tantamount  to  a  dedara- 
tkm  of  war.  One  need  not  love  the 
flanrttnktaa  to  aee  that  they  have  a 
point.  I  have  Uttle  doubt  that  Jeanne 
irta'tiTatrliir  would  make  the  lame 
point  were  the  rolea  reveraed. 

If  the  lecallty  of  thla  policy  la  a 
matter  of  indUferenoe,  conalrtfT  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  worktog.  In  18 
months  there  has  been  no  slowdown  to 
the  arms  flow  to  the  Salvadoran 
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lebela.  If  anything,  the  Sandtolsta 
coamitmmt  to  the  insurgency  has 
strengthened.  UA  hostility  has  thus 
had  a  dlaastRnis  threefold  effect.  It 
haa  strengthened  Nicaraguan  reaolve 
to  aid  the  leftists  to  El  Salvador.  It  has 
contributed  to  a  corrcepondtog  to- 
creaae  to  repressive  measures  by  the 
Sandlnlataa  totemally.  to  an  effort  to 
cnnsftlMat^  their  hold  on  the  country. 
And  it  has  eaealated  the  totenatty  and 
scope  of  violence  In  the  region,  threat- 
ening the  fragile  2-year-old  Honduran 
Government.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
construct  a  policy  which  could 
produce  results  more  destructive  of 
the  toterests  of  aO  concerned. 

ICy  ecdleagues.  all  this  measure  will 
do  la  redirect  XSA.  policy  away  from  a 
purdy  military  solution— how  many 
thnea  muat  we  learn  this  lesson— and 
toward  support  for  regional  negotla- 
tlocM  for  an  end  to  the  btoodahed. 
Demoeratle  institutions  cannot  grow 
to  an  atmoaphere  of  violence.  We  can 
eonUnue  to  provide  money  to  stop  the 
arma  flowa.  We  can  encourage  the 
recent  peace  Inltlatlvea  of  the  Sandl- 
And  we  can  enlist  the  goodwill 


and  aid  of  our  European  alllea.  and  the 
membera  of  the  Oootadora  group  and 
the  Organtaatkm  of  Amerlean  Stataa 
for  peaeaful  setttaments  of  the  oon- 
fllets.  The  situation  is  not  hopeless 
unless  we  make  it  so.  The  strueture  of 
ivglonal  coopvatlon  ezlata  now  to 
fladgllng  form.  Let  ua  selae  thla  oppor- 
tunity to  change  directions  and  hdp  It 
glow.  Strong  support  for  HJi.  3760 
will  deiiMMiiliafe  our  reaolve.  and  I 
urge  my  eolleaguea  to  give  thla  maaa- 
ure  their  support.* 

•  Mr.  MATSUl.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  riae 
today  to  aupport  of  the  leglilatlon  we 
•re  debatliw.  HJI.  3700.  which  would 
cut  off  aid  to  rebels  fighting  to  Nicara- 
gua. I  believe  approval  of  this  bOl  wfll 
send  a  dear  measage  to  the  President 
that  the  Amerlean  people  do  not  sup- 
port covert  action  against  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Nicaragua  and  do  not  support 
raralstinn  of  U.S.  military  Involvement 
in  the  region. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  administration 
officials  have  Justified  support  of  the 
fuerrUlaa  on  the  basis  that  they  would 
force  the  Sandtolsta  government  to 
"turn  toward"  and  curtail  Its  efforts  to 
support  rebel  forces  to  El  Salvador. 
But  the  sdmtolstratlon  and  its  critics 
^}Vkf  Mxee  this  policy  has  not  worked. 

Rather  than  reducing  Nicaragua's 
military  activity,  covert  action  has 
turned  the  border  of  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras  toto  a  battle  sone.  where 
hundreds  of  people  have  loet  their 
Uvea  #"<<  many  more  have  lost  their 
hemes  and  property.  The  conflict 
threatens  to  turn  toto  a  full-scale  war. 
with  the  result  of  wider  instability  to 
the  region  and  the  temptation  for  a 
direct  UJB.  role. 

Rather  than  threatening  the  Sandl- 
nlsta  government.  U.S.  policy  has 
given  it  a  political  shot  to  the  arm.  It 
has  galvanised  the  Nicaraguan  people 
behind  the  government  and  turned 
their  attention  away  frtan  the  dally 
shortages  of  bread  and  gasoline 
toward  the  alarming  threat  of  Yankee 
intervention.  The  Sandinistas  have 
been  able  to  blame  their  f  aUed  eco- 
nomic policies  on  the  United  States, 
and  at  the  same  time,  set  themselves 
up  as  beroea  and  freedom  filters. 

Instead  of  looking  for  an  alternative 
to  its  failed  policy,  the  administration 
decided  to  raise  the  military  stakea.  It 
developed  secret  plans  for  nearly  dou- 
bling the  level  of  covert  activity  and  is 
now  undertaking  a  massive  ^ow  of 
force  to  Honduras  and  off  the  coast  of 
Nicaragua.  I  believe  this  will  only  ex- 
acerbate the  conflict  and  lead  the 
United  Statea  ever  doser  to  direct 
intervention.  But  the  administration 
oonttoues  to  be  deluded  by  the  myth 
that  military  force  can  reinedy  the  re- 
gion's political  problems. 

Recently  Nicaraguan  leader  Danld 
Ortega  Saavedra  caUed  for  reglonwlde 
negotlatlona.  a  mutual  ban  on  arms 
shipments  to  El  Salvador  and  a  ntm- 
pact  between  Honduras  and 


Nicaragua.  Although  Saavedra's  state- 
ment waa  coHldered  a  dlplonuKtlc 
taoakftirmnti.  Prealdent  Reagan 
coolly  ^lyt— ^  It  by  asstiHtug  that 
Nicaragua  must  agree  to  Implement 
totemal  poltttnal  lefuima  before  talks 
could  be  started.  The  President  went 
■o  far  as  to  say  that  aa  long  as  the  cur- 
rent Junta  was  to  power.  It  would  be 
"extremely  difficult"  to  make  peaee 
with  Nicaragua.  The  Prealdent  deariy 
prefers  big  stick  diploniacy  to  negotiar 
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I  beUeve  It  is  imperative  that  we  to 
the  Congreas  approve  this  legiilatlnn. 
HJl.  3760.  to  order  to  convince  the 
Prealdent  he  must  caU  a  halt  to  covert 
activity  and  reduce  the  threat  of 
direct  U.S.  military  toterventkm.  We 
must  also  encourage  him  to  take  the 
BamllrM^*  at  their  word  and  chal- 
lenge them  publicly  before  the  world 
to  engage  to  serlotis  negotiations. 
Therefore.  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
Join  me  to  support  of  this  important 
measure.* 

IBAXUBSOV  A  BUieilTDn 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  In  the  nsture  of  s  substitute 
offend  by  ICr.  Wsiaar  Strike  out  sU  after 
tbe  enaeUac  clause  and  tnsert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  f oUowtnr 

Tbst  the  T"*--"*!—'"*  Authuiisstico  Act  (or 
Fiscal  Tear  190  Is  smendwl  by  addlnc  st 
tbe  end  thereof  tbe  f  oOowInc  new  UUe: 
•TITU  vm— PROHIBmON  OH 

COVBIT  A88I8TANCE  FOR  MIUTART 

OFSRATION8    IN    WICARAOUA;    AU- 
■  THORIZATION  OP  OVERT  IMTBRDIC- 

TION  AB8I8TANCB 


"rmuisnioii  o>  ooma 
Muuar  orauxnan  di  wiouusoa 

"Sac.  801.  (s)  None  of  tbe  funds  appropri- 
sted  for  fiscal  year  IMS  or  1984  for  tbe  Cen- 
tral IntelUsenoe  Asency  or  any  other  de- 
partment, agency,  or  entity  of  the  United 
states  tnTOlved  In  Intelllsenee  acttrttles  may 
be  obUsated  or  expended  for  the  purpoae  or 
which  would  have  tbe  effect  of  supportlns. 
directly  or  Indlnetly.  military  or  parsmfll- 
tary  operations  In  Nlcaracua  by  any  nation, 
sroup.  orsanlaatlon.  movement,  or  Indlrld- 
uaL 

"(b)  This  section  shall  take  effect  upon 
tbe  date  preaerlbed  In  tbe  rlamlfWirt  annex 
to  tbe  report  of  tbe  Permanent  Sdec*  Com- 
mittee on  InteUlfcnoe  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentattvas  to  aowwipany  the  bOl  HJl.  3790 
<9ath  Concreas). 

"Aunnaixanoii  or  ovBtx  isuaincruMi 


"Sac  903.  (a)  Tbe  Consreas  finds  that— 
"(1)  In  the  absence  of  a  state  of  declared 
war,  the  provision  of  military  equtpment  to 
Indhrlduals,  (roups,  organlmttoos,  or  move- 
ments siiiilin  to  overthrow  savemsaents  of 
countries  In  Central  America  violatee  mter- 
natlooal  treaty  ohHsaHnnB.  tneladtnc  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Cbarter 
of  the  Orvanlsatlan  of  Aaaeriean  Statea.  and 
tbe  Rio  Treaty  of  !•«•:  and 

"(3)  such  aottrttlss  by  tbe  Governments  of 
Cuba  and  Nlearagua  threaten  tbe  independ- 
ence of  B  Salvador  and  threaten  to  destaU- 


Uae  the  entire  Central  American  region,  and 
tbe  Governments  of  Cuba  and  Nlcaracua 
refuse  to  cease  those  activities. 

"(b)  Tbe  President  Is  antboriaed  to  fur- 
nista  smlstanrn.  on  such  terms  and  oondl- 
tloas  as  be  may  detemlne.  to  tbe  govern- 
ment of  any  friendly  oountzy  in  Central 
AsMTlca  In  order  to  provide  sudi  country 
with  tbe  aMllty  to  prevent  use  of  its  terri- 
tory, or  to  prevent  to  tbe  extent  permitted 
Iv  tDtematlaaal  law  tbe  use  of  tntematlanal 
territory,  for  tbe  transfer  of  military  equip- 
ment from  or  thronsh  Cuba  or  Nlearasua  or 
any  other  country  or  agents  of  that  country 
to  any  Individual,  group.  organtisHnn,  or 
at  wtaieh  the  Prerident  determines 
;  to  overthrow  tbe  government  of  such 
friendly  country  or  tbe  government  of  any 
other  country  tn  Central  America.  Assist- 
snoe  under  this  section  shall  be  provided 
openly,  and  ahaD  not  be  provided  In  a 
manner  vrtilch  attempts  to  conceal  United 
States  invohwment  In  tbe  provision  of  such 


"(c)  *— '-♦'~~  may  be  provided  to  a 
friendly  foreign  coun^  under  this  section 
only  if  tbat  country  has  agreed  that  It  wHl 
not  use  any  — ***«~~  provided  by  the 
United  States  under  this  section,  the  For- 
eign Aaristanoe  Act  of  1961,  or  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  to  dtatablllif  or  over- 
throw the  government  of  any  country  In 
Central  America  and  will  not  make  any  such 
— «-*-~~*  available  to  any  natlan.  Individ- 
ual, group,  organliatlon,  or  movement 
which  seeks  to  iVetBhIllBf  or  overthrow  any 
such  guveiiiment. 

"(d)  At  least  15  days  before  providing  as- 
sistance to  a  foreign  country  imder  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  shall  submit  an  undassl- 
(led  report  irtilch  describes  the  proposed  as- 
slstanoe  to  tbe  Speaker  of  tbe  House  of 
Representatives  snd  to  the  chairman  of  the 
appropriate  committees  of  tbe  Senate. 

"(e)  There  Is  autboriaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$60,000,000  for  tbe  flnal  year  1984. 

"(f)  Funds  to  carry  out  this  section  shall 
be  made  available  for  any  friendly  country 
In  Central  America  only  for  the  purpoee  of 
Interdktinc  the  transfer  of  military  equip- 
ment to  any  country  In  Central  America.". 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Tbe  Congress  finds  tbat— 

(1)  tbe  Government  of  National  Reotm- 
Btruction  of  Nlcaracua  has  failed  to  keep 
solemn  promlsea,  made  to  the  Organlaatkm 
Of  American  States  in  July  1979,  to  establish 
fuD  respect  for  human  rights  snd  political 
liberties,  hold  early  elections,  preeerve  a  pri- 
vate sector,  permit  political  {durallBn,  and 
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pursue  a  foreign  policy  of  non-aggression 
and  non-intervention; 

(3)  by  providing  military  support  (Indud- 
Inc  arms,  tralninc  and  loglstlral,  command 
and  control,  and  rommiinlratlnns  facilities) 
to  groups  seeking  to  overthrow  tbe  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  and  other  Central 
American  govemmenta.  tbe  Government  of 
National  Reconstruction  of  Nicaragua  has 
violated  artlele  18  of  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
of  American  Statea  which  de- 
ttaat  no  state  has  tbe  rl^t  to  Inter- 
vene, directly  or  Indirectly,  for  sny  reason 
wbataoever.  In  tbe  Internal  or  external  af • 
fata*  of  any  other  state: 

(8)  tbe  Government  of  Nlcaracua  should 
be  brtd  accountable  before  the  Organiaatlan 
(rf  American  Statea  (or  activities  violative  of 
III  nailens  oads  to  tbe  Organlmtloo  and  for 
Ttirtotfrriw  of  ths  rhaiter  olt  that 


(4)  working  throusfa  the  Organisation  of 
awwrtfw  states  Is  tbe  proper  and  tbe  most 
effective  means  of  dealing  with  threats  to 
the  peace  In  Central  America,  of  providing 
for  rtmttrKtmi  actlon  in  the  event  of  aggres- 
sion, and  of  providing  the  mechanisms  for 
peaoefnl  resolutian  of  disputes  among  the 
countries  of  Central  America. 

(b)  The  President  shall  mtA  a  prompt  re- 
convening of  the  Seventeenth  Meeting  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Organisation  of  American  States  for 
the  purpose  of  re-evaluatlnc  the  compliance 
tav  the  Government  of  Natkmal  Reconstruc- 
tion of  incaragua— 

(1)  with  the  commitments  made  by  the 
leaders  of  tbat  Government  in  July  1970  to 
the  Organlaatlon  of  American  States;  snd 

(3)  with  the  Charter  of  the  Organisation 
of  American  Statea. 

(c)  The  President  shall  vigorously  se^ 
prompt  actions  by  tbe  Organisation  of 
American  Statea  that  would  provide  for  a 
full  range  of  effective  measures  by  the 
member  statea  to  bring  about  compliance  by 
the  Government  of  National  Reconstruction 
of  Nicaragua  with  those  obUgatlons.  includ- 
ing verifiable  agreements  to  halt  the  trans- 
fer of  military  equipment  and  to  cease  fur- 
nishing of  military  support  facilities  to 
groups  ffy""g  the  violent  overthrow  of  gov- 
ernments of  countries  In  Central  America. 

(d>  The  President  shaU  use  all  diplomatic 
means  at  his  dtaposal  to  encourage  the  Or- 
,«wi— H/M.  of  American  States  to  seek  reso- 
lution of  the  conflicts  In  Central  America 
based  on  the  provisions  of  the  Final  Act  of 
the  San  Joae  Conference  of  October  1983, 
— p«^»"y  principles  (d),  (e),  and  (g),  rdat- 
ing  to  non-intervention  in  tbe  internal  af- 
fairs of  other  countriea,  denying  support  for 
terrorist  and  subversive  elements  In  other 
states,  snd  international  supervision  of  fully 
verifiable  arrangonents. 

(e)  The  United  States  shall  support  meas- 
ures at  the  OrganlBttlon  of  American 
States,  ss  well  as  efforts  of  the  Contadora 
Group,  whiA  seek  to  end  support  for  ter- 
rorist, subversive,  or  other  scUvitles  simed 
at  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  governments 
of  countries  In  Central  America.  Fundi  au- 
thorised to  be  aMHOpriated  by  this  Act  may 
be  used  to  provide  United  States  support  for 
activities  with  respect  to  Nlcaracua  which 
are  designed  to  end  the  conflict  In  the 
region  and  which  are  approved  by  tbe  Orga- 
nlsatton  of  American  States,  including  inter- 
national surveillance  and  supervision  actlvi- 
tlea.  peacekeeping  forces,  border  patrols, 
and  election  supervisors. 

(f)  Not  later  than  March  1ft,  1984,  the 
President  shall  report  to  tbe  Congress  on 
the  results  of  his  efforts  ptirsuant  to  this 
Act  to  achieve  peace  in  Central  America  and 
to  end  the  flow  of  arms  to  Central  America. 
Such  report  may  Include  such  reoommoula- 
tloos  ss  the  President  may  consider  appro- 
priate for  further  United  States  actions  to 
achieve  theae  objectivea.  Including  requests 
for  tbe  authorisation  and  atvroprlation  of 
additional  funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act 


rooraovc 

Mr.  HYDE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  potot  of  ordo-. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
willsUtelt. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
potot  of  order  that  the  amendment 
now  bdng  offered  was  not  printed  to 
theRaooaD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise   the   gentleman  from   minols 


that  that  is  not  necessary.  It  is  offered 
by  the  majority  leader,  and  It  is  per- 
mitted to  the  rule. 

PAaUAMBRAKT  UHtUUT 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  partla- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
wm  state  It. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  have  an  amendment 
that  was  printed  to  the  Raooao.  WSl  I 
be  given  an  (H>Portunlty  to  offer  It? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wOl 
advise  the  gentleman  that  a  printed 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  bill  can 
be  offered  before  the  vote  on  the 
Wright  amendment  to  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleik  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HYDE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  ammdment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  to  the  Rkx>bo. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CJHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  ot 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  mtot- 
ed  in  the  Racoao. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecti<m 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
(California? 

Mr.  VOIiEldER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  CHerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

aaoao 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  will  state  his  parila- 
mentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
wonder  if  the  Chairman  can  tell  us  If 
copies  of  that  amendment  are  avail- 
able to  Membns  of  the  Houae. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  question  can 
be  answered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Waxosx). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
thank  the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
continue  to  read. 


^^^^.■^^^^  n  n^^vrxikT  A  ■     D  IT/V^1>  1 
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Tta0  Ca«fk  continued  the  reedlnc  of 
the  Muattdment. 

Mr.  CUUKTJBK  (duiint  the  read- 
tiw).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ■*  unantmoui 
that  the  anModment  be  can- 
M  read  and  minted  in  the 
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The  caiAIRMAN.  la  there  objeeUoo 
to  the  requeet  of  the  centleman  from 
NewJinayt 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  object.  Mr.  Chalr- 

The     CHAIRMAN.     Objection     is 

heard.  

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
more  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read.  ^,, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advtoe  the  lenUeman  that  would  not 
be  a  proper  motion,  since  the  amend- 
ment has  not  been  printed  in  the 


The  Clerk  wiU  continue  to  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  readinf  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina 
(durtnc  the  readtng).  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  that  If  we  are 
going  to  hear  the  reading  of  this 
amendment  that  we  have  the  unani- 
mous courtesy  to  be  quiet  so  that  we 
can  hear  it.  It  is  impossible  to  teU 
what  the  amendment  is  from  the  read- 
ing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
continue  to  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  liOTT  (during  the  reading).  I 
aak  unanimous  ctmsent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Raooas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
»i? 


Mr.  FOWLER.  I  object.  Mr.  Chair- 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  to  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Raooas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Calif wnia? 

Mr.  FOWLCR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  to  read. 

(CR8-162] 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amemtanent. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina 
(during  the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk 
read  faster  since  we  cannot  hear 
•nyway. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wotild 
adrlse  the  gentleman  there  are  only 
four  more  Unea. 

The  Clerk  wHl  continue  to  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  reading  of  the 

^■■XflXlUt— it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
fNm  Texas  (Mr.  Wai<aR)  is  recog- 
nised for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
has  been,  for  the  most  part.  I  think,  a 
hi|^  level,  enlightening  and  elevated 
debate  on  a  subject  of  the  very  highest 
poarible  importance  to  our  Nation  and 
to  the  peace  of  the  hemisphere  in 
which  we  lire. 

Tempers  have  grown  short  at  times. 
The  hour  has  grown  late.  Members 
have  been  sorely  strained  to  speak  in 
terms  leas  temperate  than  normal  on 
only  rare  occasions  today. 

n>r  the  most  part  I  believe  Members 
on  both  sides  have  conducted  and  de- 
meaned themselves  in  a  manner  that 
reflects  credit  upon  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  this  Institution  of  ours.  I  want 
to  congratulate  all  of  my  colleagues, 
including  those,  who.  on  occasion, 
have  had  disagreements  with  me.  And 
I  want  to  thank  them  that  on  those 
occasions  when  they  have  disagreed 
with  me.  they  have  disagreed  without 
being  disagreeable.  I  hope  that  I  have 
done  the  same.  And  I  believe  that 
most  of  the  Monbers  on  our  side  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  respect  the  in- 
tegrity and  the  good  will  of  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side.  I  hope  that  •fh 
plles  to  all  of  us. 

a  2030 

The  amendment  in  the  natiire  of  a 
substitute  which  I  offer  now  would  be 
a  recodiflcaUon  of  the  original 
Roland-Zablockl  language,  with  the 
addition  of  the  entirety  of  the  lan- 
guage which  I  offered  earlier  and 
which  was  adopted  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Mica  substitute,  as  amended  by 
the  Boland  amendment. 

In  effect,  what  it  does  is  to  remove 
the  verbiage  which  was  contained  In 
the  Boland-Solars  amendment.  It 
would  contain  the  following  clear  pro- 
visions: 

First,  that  this  covmtry  will  cease  at 
a  given  date  privy  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Intelligence  Its 
covert  activities  of  a  military  or  para- 
military type  Inside  the  sovereign  ter- 
ritory of  Nicaragua. 

Second,  that  it  will  provide  $80  mU- 
llon  for  those  friendly  countries  in  the 
hemisphere  who  seek  such  assistance 
in  — w«»*«ing  their  borders  against  the 
intrusion  of  arms  from  outside. 

Then,  third,  it  will  make  an  indict- 
ment of  the  NIcaraguan  Government 
for  Its  violation  of  pledges  made  to  the 
Organisation  of  American  States  and 
for  its  violation  of  the  charter  of  the 
Organisation  of  American  States  in  Its 
intrusions  into  its  neighbor.  El  Salva- 
dor. 


It  wOl  can  upon  the  President  of  the 
XTnlted  States  to  use  the  good  offices 
of  the  Presidency  to  ask  for  an  imme- 
diate reconvening  of  the  17th  confer- 
ence of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
Organisation  of  American  States  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  such  action  as 
they  would  deem  appropriate  to  moni- 
tor and  suporviae  breaches  of  commit- 
ment that  have  been  made  by  Nlcara- 
g\ia. 

And.  finally,  it  would  permit  the 
United  States  to  participate  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  President 
deemed  appropriate,  financially  and 
otherwise,  in  peacekeeping  measures 
and  in  measures  designed  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Organisation  of  Ameri- 
can States  of  a  multilateral  nature,  to 
prevent  the  flow  of  arms  from  one 
country  into  another  In  the  Central 
American  region,  to  monitor  that  pro- 
hibition against  the  flow  of  arms  and 
to  provide  such  other  means  as  may  be 
necessary  to  create  the  conditions  of  a 
lasting  peace,  including  free  elections 
and.  If  necessary.  Joint  supervision  of 
those  free  elections  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

PABUAMBRABT  IMQinmr 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  will  state  his  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  My  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this:  If  the 
Wright  substitute,  as  Just  introduced. 
is  adopted  by  the  House,  does  it  then 
prevent  the  minority  from  introducing 
a  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions that  would  be  reported  bai^  to 
the  floor  immediately? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CJhair  would 
advise  the  gentleman  that  the  rule 
does  not  protect  such  a  motion  to  re- 
ccHnmit.  but  that  would  be  up  to  the 
Speaker  when  we  go  back  into  the 
House  to  answer  that  question  specifi- 
cally. 


nr   lai.   htu*  to  thi 

Of  THB  WATUmX  OP  A  •UMlllUlB 
OITBHD  VT  MS.  WUOHT 

Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ui.  Htoc  to  the 
amendment  tn  the  nature  of  s  tubsUtute  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Wuoht:  At  the  end  of  Section 
1  of  the  amendment  Inaert: 

"If  rSLlltS  DATS 

"Sk.  SOS.  The  movlsiooB  of  this  Utle  ihall 
take  effect  SO  dajra  after 

"(a)  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
IntelUcenoe  and  the  Commlttew  on  Focelsn 
Affalra  and  Aimed  Serrleea  of  the  House  of 
RepreMntattves  have  held  bcaitnai  on  the 
feaalMUty  of  the  overt  tntenttctlon  aarist- 
anoe  procram  which  would  be  authorised  by 
■ectkm  803  of  this  title  on  the  ooaU  and 
number  and  type  of  VS.  personnel  and  the 
amount  and  type  of  equipment  required  to 
Implement  such  a  procram  tbat  would 
overtly  aiul  effectively  Interdict  arms  and 


aappUes  shipped  from  or  through  Nicaragua 
to  support  mOttary  or  paramilitary  oper- 
atlotM  acalnat  any  natlan  In  Oentzal  Amer- 
ica: and 

Mr.  HTDE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  prtaited  in  the  Raooas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nUnois? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  object. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  to  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARNES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Htsi)  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Raooas? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  Clerk,  will  continue  to  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Georgia    (Mr. 

FOWLSB). 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
QUnois. 

We  simply  need  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  which  we  do  not  have  on 
this  side. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  simply  says  that  the  bill 
will  take  effect,  the  legislation  will 
take  effect.  30  days  after  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  Armed  Services  have  held  hear- 
ings on  the  feasibility  of  the  overt 
interdiction  assistance  program  which 
would  be  authorized  by  section  802. 
Hearings  should  deal  with  the  cost 
and  number  and  tyi>e  of  UJS.  person- 
nel, the  amount  and  type  of  equip- 
ment required  to  implement  such  a 
program  that  would  overtly  and  effec- 
tively interdict  arms  and  supplies 
shipped  from  or  through  Nicaragua  to 
support  military  or  paramilitary  oper- 
ations against  any  nation  in  Central 
America. 

Now.  the  reasons  for  this  is  rather 
simple.  We  are  taking  a  course  of 
action  by  shutting  off  covert  aid.  and 
we  are  moving  to  the  interdiction  of 
the  export  of  revolution  overtly,  but 
we  do  not  have  any  money  in  the  bill 
that  relates  to  the  reality  of  that  prob- 
lem. We  have  taken  $90  million  in 
fiscal  198S  and  $50  million  to  flacal 
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1984  literally  out  of  the  sky.  Where 
did  those  numbers  come  from?  Those 
are  the  sums  that  the  administration 
wanted  for  covert  intenUctkm. 

Now.  covert  interdiction  and  overt 
intenUetion  are  two  separate  oper- 
ations. Overt  interdiction  involves  a 
lot  more  than  covert  interdiction.  So  it 
Just  seems  to  me.  if  we  are  going  to 
start  a  program,  we  ought  to  know 
what  it  costs.  We  ought  to  know  what 
is  involved.  We  have  held  no  hearings 
on  this  very  important  strategic,  not 
to  say  economic,  move  fnm  trying  to 
interdict  covertly  to  overt  interdiction. 
We  are  talking  about  Honduras,  we 
are  talking  about  El  Salvador,  we  are 
talking  about  CkMtta  Rica.  We  really  do 
not  know  what  we  are  talking  about. 
But  it  seems  to  me  one  should  not 
launch  into  a  program,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  taxpayers  are  concerned,  not  to 
say  our  friends  in  Central  America, 
without  some  idea  as  to  what  it  will 
cost 

Now,  it  Jtist  seems  to  me  very  foolish 
to  say  we  are  going  to  overtly  interdict 
and  we  pick  figures  that  obviously  are 
not  related  to  overt  interdiction.  And 
aU  my  amendment  says  is:  Please,  let 
us  hold  hearings,  let  us  get  the  facts, 
and  then  the  bill  may  take  effect. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  think  the  gentie- 
man is  maUng  a  very  excellent  amend- 
ment We  have  Just  passed  in  this 
Chamber  a  bill  for  a  1984  budget  of 
some  $187  billion.  A  number  of  Mem- 
bers in  this  Chamber,  more  than  100, 
were  opposed  to  the  legislation.  And  if 
we  are  going  to  get  in.  as  the  gentie- 
man has  stiggested.  to  overt  military 
action,  which  the  Pentagon  has  indi- 
cated to  be  extremely  costly,  certainly 
there  ought  to  be  hearings  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  so  that 
we  could  understand  what  impact  this 
will  have  on  our  defense. 

I  would  strongly  support  the  gentie- 
man's  amendment  and  it  would 
appear  to  be  noncontroversiaL 

Mr.  80LARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLAR2L  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tieman from  New  York,  who  Just 
spoke,  would  perhaps  answer  a  ques- 
tion. 

I  have  no  problon.  speaking  Just  for 
myself,  with  this  amendment  It  re- 
quires a  hearing,  but  I  assume  the 
hearing  can  be  held  in  a  timely  and  ex- 
peditious  fashion. 

Mr.  HYDE.  They  are  within  your 
control,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  80LARZ.  Well.  I  am  neither  on 
the  Intelligence  Committee  nor  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  have  no 


doubt  that  the  Intelllgenoe  Committee 
would  be  prepared  to  have  an  expedi- 
tious hearing  on  this. 

Can  the  gentieman  from  New  Yori( 
give  us  some  reasonable  aiiranrra 
that  Armed  Services  would  ivoceed.  If 
this  is  adopted,  to  have  a  hearing  as 
weU? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Well.  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  committee,  but  I  am  sure 
that  the  chalmian  would  move  very 
expeditiously,  because  this  is  going  to 
have  a  major  impact  on  the  budget  we 
Just  passed,  and  it  might  require  that 
some  of  the  things  that  have  been 
added  to  the  budget  would  have  to  be 
taken  out 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  If  the  gmtleman  wOl 
yield  further,  do  I  interpret  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  correctly  to  read 
that  if  the  hearings  envisioned  In  the 
amendment  are  held,  even  betOKt  the 
legislation  is  enacted,  it  would  satisfy 
the  requlronent  of  the  amendment  to 
have  sucha  hearing? 

Mr.  HYDE.  That  is  correct  I  simply 
want  hearings  held  so  we  do  not  leap 
into  the  dark,  into  a  new  (n>eratian  In 
Central  America  and  not  have  any 
Idea  what  it  costs. 

a  2040 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  fnnn  nUnois  (Mr.  Htdb) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Couaxn  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Htd*  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.)        

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gmtieman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Oiairman.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  this  30-day  prohIbiti<m  until  after 
those  enumerated  committees  have 
their  hearings  a«)plles  not  only  to  the 
$80  million  hi  overt  aid  but  also  the 
covert  aid  as  well? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Yes.  sir;  it  is  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  legislation  must  watt 
until  the  hearings  are  held. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Rwlda.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  further,  in  easenre. 
then,  if  their  hearings  were  to  be 
stretched  out  over  any  period  of  time 
for  any  reason  whatsoever,  that  aU  the 
covert  aid  would  continue  to  flow 
while  those  hearings  were  held? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Well,  if  I  may  say.  Mr. 
Smith,  the  chairmen  of  the  three  com- 
mittees involved  are  Democrata.  and 
they  are  pretty  strong  people.  They 
can  open  the  hearings  and  close  the 
hearings.  They  can  detomlne  whether 
they  are  moving  along,  and  control  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  hearings.  So  I  am 
not  concerned  with  that 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  The  answ» 
is  yes.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Well.  yea. 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Noftb  Cuollna.  Mr. 
CbMttwnua.  wm  th>  — ntlimnn  yieldT 
Mr.  HTDB.  I  yMd  to  mf  (rtand,  the 

Mr.  MARTUr  of  North  Carolina.  I 
tbank  the  lontkaun  for  jiiMtim- 

Mr.  ChAlrman.  I  would  obaerve  for 
tlM  tMUBflt  of  tbe  lantkaiaa  from 
norlda  who  vm  tnqalrtDC  about  the 
flftaettvo  dote  that  tho  ameodment  of- 
teod  by  tho  fwtlanan  from  minoia 
dOM  not  tn  any  way  wipeioede  the  pro- 
vMoiH  that  is  already  hi  the  WMcht 
■martttute,  whMi  Mya  It  takea  effect 
upon  the  date  preaeribed  in  the  elawl- 
flad  annex  to  the  report  of  the  aelect 
cowimlttee. 

■niat  certainly  lanot  foinc  to  be  re- 
voked by  thia  SO-day  provlalan  whieh 
the  fentleaaan  from  minoia  haa  pro- 
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If  the  lentleBian  would  yield  fur- 
ther, I  would  want  to  commmd  him 
for  hie  amendment. 

Mr.  HTDK.  I  alwaya  yield  to  be  com- 


UM 


Mr.  OOURTKEL  Mr.  Chalman.  will 
thetenllemanyleM7 

Mr.  HTDB.  I  yMd  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  Jeraey,  beeauae  I  suvect  he 
may  have  a  eoo^iiendatlon  In  mind. 

Mr.  COURTBR.  I  do.  but  that  Is  not 
the  main  rnairm  I  want  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  la  it  my  imdentand- 
iiW  that  the  purpoae  for  your  brlnclnc 
thte  amwwbnent  la  the  fact  that  there 
haa  been  no  hearinga  or  independent 
determination  on  adequacy  of  the  $M 
mIlllon7 

Mr.  HTDE.  That  la  rii^t. 

Mr.  OOURTKR.  Is  the  gentleman 
aaying  that  we  are  about  to  pam  letls- 
lation  that  requlrea  an  $80  mUlloo  ex- 
pendltare  with  no  determination  aa  to 
tta  adequacy? 

Mr.  HTDB.  I  am  layinc  that  we  are 
movlnf  from  a  program  of  covert 
IntenHetioo  Into  overt.  They  are  two 
different  animala  entirely,  with  differ- 
ent requirementa.  ao  we  ou^t  to  have 
hearlnga  to  aee  what  it  wOl  coat. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Clmtrman.  wHl  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  partial  answer? 

Mr.  HTDB.  I  yMd  to  my  friend,  the 
genttanan  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
think  I  can  remind  the  Membera  of  a 
partial  anawer  that  waa  developed  ear- 
ttw.  if  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman,  when,  in  debate,  we  point- 
ed out  that  a  recently  defected  former 
member  of  the  SandinlBto  aeeret  police 
gave  ua  hia  eatimate  that  the  amount 
that  had  been  brought  Into  mcaragua 
for  emort  was  aomewhere  in  exoeaa  of 
$500  minion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
geniieman  from  minoia  (Mr.  Htm) 
haa  ag^n  explrod. 

(On  requaat  of  Mr.  Bbbbll  and  by 
unanimoua  conaent.  Mr.  Htik  waa  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  addttiooal  min- 
vtea.) 


Mr.  IW"»'J-  Mr.  Chairman,  wm 
the  gentloaaan  yidd? 

Mr.  HTDB.  I  yldd  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BBDBIXk  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yleldtng. 

Mr.  Cliatainan.  the  queation  that 
needO  to  be  clarified  la  the  gentleman 
mya  "have  hrtd  hearings."  Does  this 
mean  one  hearing,  or  does  this  mean 
that  the  committee  could  string  It  on 
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and  on.  and  <m  and  on  If  It  was  the  will 
of  the  committee  to  do  so  and.  there- 
foie.  hold  this  up  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time? 

Mr.  HTDB.  I  would  say  It  would  be 
within  the  control  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  members  of 
the  committee,  and  since  your  party  is 
In  the  majority,  I  have  total  confi- 
dence In  them. 

Mr.  BEDEIX.  Mr.  Chairman  if  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  could  be  heard 
further,  then  the  net  reault  of  this 
amendment  is  to  leave  it  up  to  any  one 
of  those  committees  to  delay  this 
thing  fw  as  long  as  they  wish  to  do  so. 
This  Member  of  this  body  thinks  this 
is  a  reepuisibllity  of  the  Members  of 
this  body,  and  I.  for  one.  am  not  will- 
ing to  turn  it  over  to  any  one  of  our 
committees  to  delay  it  forever. 

Mr.  HTDB.  This  Member  can  only 
express  dismay  at  the  lack  of  confi- 
dence In  the  committee  structure  es- 
tablished by  the  Democratic  rules.  I 
reaffirm  my  confidence  in  the  chair- 


Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  (Hiairman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HTDE.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREOTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to 
ask.  does  the  gentleman's  amendment 
cover  the  requirement  to  look  at  addi- 
tional XJB.  military  asaistanrr  that 
would  be  Involved  In  an  overt  Interdic- 
tion pro^vn? 

Mr.  HTDB.  Tea,  sir. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Including  person- 
nel. U.8.  personnel? 

Mr.  HTDE.  Tes.  sir.  Tou  see.  if  we 
are  going  to  be  Involved  down  there  in 
terms  of  money  and  personnel,  the 
least  thing  we  can  do  is  hold  hearings 
to  find  out  how  many  personnel  and 
how  much  money. 

Mr.  BARNEB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  numtier  of 
words,  and  I  riae  In  support  of  the 
Wright  substitute. 

Mr.  CSiairman.  before  I  address  the 
merits  of  the  Wright  substitute  and 
the  Hyde  amendment  to  it  which  are 
pending  before  us.  I  Just  want  to  com- 
ment that  I  think  the  leadership  that 
we  have  seen  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Intelligenoe  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLAXS)  has  been  abaolut^  remarka- 
ble, and  I  know  the  Members  on  both 


sides  of  the  aisle  have  seen  their  re- 
spect for  the  gentleman  fnm  Maaa- 
chusetts  grow  today.  I,  (or  one.  have 
found  it  an  honor  to  woi^  with  our 
chairman  on  this  issue. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  we  throw  our 
titles  around  here  a  lot.  We  are  all 
proud  of  the  titles  we  have  as  chair- 
men or  whatever,  but  the  title  "major- 
ity leader"  has  taken  on  a  new  dimen- 
sion. I  think.  In  the  context  of  the 
debate  today  and  I  am  very  proud  of 
the  role  that  the  majority  leader  has 
played  in  leading  the  majority  of  this 
House  on  an  important  Issue. 

The  leader's  substitute  could  not  be 
more  appropriate.  Earlier  today  some 
of  us  noted  the  excellent  letter  that 
President  Reagan  sent  to  the  presi- 
dents of  the  four  C^ntadora  countries, 
the  presidents  of  Panama.  Colombia. 
Mexico,  and  Venesuela.  In  which 
President  Reagan  said,  and  I  quot«: 

The  duurter  of  tbe  OriaiilnUon  of  Ameri- 
can States  make*  dear  tbat  it  sbould  be  the 
jMizpoM  of  tbe  OA8  to  either  prevent  unjust 
aeU  oonunitted  mttinKt  one  atate  asainst  an- 
other, or  to  provide  for  common  action  on 
the  part  of  the  members  In  the  event  of  dlf - 
tlculUea. 
The  President  said: 
I  believe  the  OAS,  aa  thia  Hemisphere's 
reclonal  forum,  ta  the  appropriate  mecha- 
nism to  Insure  that  those  who  make  com- 
mitmenta  comply  with  them. 

Well,  the  substitute  that  we  have 
before  us  now  offered  by  the  distln- 
gxiished  m&Jorlty  leader  calls  upon  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  to 
go  to  the  Organisation  of  American 
States  as  the  proper  fonun  for  consid- 
eration of  the  concerns  that  we  have 
with  respect  to  the  actions  of  Nicara- 
gua. It  Is  totally  consistent  with  the 
statement  that  the  President  made  in 
his  letter  to  four  Presidents. 

I  would  urge  strong  support  for  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wsiobt).  I  would 
urge  opposition  to  the  amendment  to 
the  Wright  substitute  that  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Htoc).  There  is  no  need  for  any 
amendment  to  this  bill  that  would 
delay  the  Implementation  of  the  ter- 
mination of  the  covert  action  and  the 
movement  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Organisation  of  American  States  to 
begin  the  action  that  is  called  for 
under  the  Wright  substitute.  There  is 
no  need  for  us  to  await  actiozL 

Mr.  c:AMFBELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARNEB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask  one  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  a  very  serious  question. 
I  am  in  agreement  that  the  OAS 
ought  to  act  What  does  the  Wrli^t 
substitute  provide  for  if  they  do  not 
set  and  if  Nicaragua  continuea  with 
their  actions? 


Mr.  BARNES.  The  Wright  substi- 
tute tnoorporotes.  as  did  the  original 
p^^yjiH-T^io**!  language  that  was 
l>efore  the  House  at  the  beginning  of 
this  debate,  assiitwr^  for  our  friends 
in  the  hemisphere,  and  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Intelligenoe  Committee 
MMj  the  ehaiiman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  said  earlier  this 
we^  In  a  "Dear  Colleague"  that  all  of 
us  received,  if  the  assistance  that  is 
provided  in  this  legislation  turned  out 
at  some  date  In  the  future  not  to  be 
adequate,  they  would  expeditiously 
bring  to  the  floor  of  the  House  legisla- 
tion to  provide  adequate  aasistanoe. 

aaoM 

So  that  Is  taken  care  of. 

I  want  to  make  one  final  point  in  the 
time  that  is  remaining  to  me,  and  I 
apologise  that  I  do  not  have  much 
time,  but  I  want  to  make  one  final 
point. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  will  ask  for  more 
Ume  for  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARNES.  It  demonstrates  the 
slgnifieanoe  of  what  we  have  done 
today,  the  timeliness  and  the  impor- 
tance of  what  we  have  done  today. 

On  the  evening  news  tonight,  on 
CBS,  there  was  this  report.  CSS  re- 
ported: 

There  are  deep  divisions  within  the  (nA'a 
clandestine  operattoos  directorate  over 
plans  to  expand  covert  operations  asminst 
Nlcarasua. 

CBS  repwted  further 

Senkir  career  officers  are  warolns  the 
pisiM  poae  a  malor  danger  of  escalating  tbe 
ooafllct. 

They  went  on  to  sar- 

Aocordlns  to  very  reliable  sources,  CIA  Di- 
rector wnilam  Casey  proposed  expanding 
tbe  covert  operations  over  tbe  objecttens  of 
a  number  of  his  senior  advisors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Baams)  has  expired. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  object.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 


Tms  vm— Paonsmos  cm  Covsn  Assist- 
aacs  foa  Mnxxaar  Ofsaanoss  m  Nicasa- 
oua;  AwwosfisTios  or  Ovnx  lanuno- 
nos  Assiszascs 


Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  smendment  ss  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  ss  f  ollowK 

Amendment  otteni  by  Mr.  Bsaauisa  as  a 
substitute  for  tbe  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  asubstltute  offered  by  Mr.  Wbisr: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacUns  clause 
and  in  Ueu  thereof  Insert  tbe  f  oDowinc: 
Thst  the  Tff**ntfww  Authorisation  Act  for 
Ftacal  Tear  1989  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  tbe  f OUowins  new  title: 


muxaaT  onaanam  n  mcaaaoDA 
"Sac.  901.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  19«  or  1994  for  tbe  On- 
tral  InteUicenoe  Asency  or  any  other  de- 
partment, agency,  or  entity  of  the  United 
States  involved  in  intelllsenoe  aettvttlas  may 
be  ftWlgy**^  or  expended  for  the  purpose  or 
wbleh  would  have  tbe  effect  of  Mipportlns. 
directly  or  indirectly,  mUttary  or  paramili- 
tary operations  in  Nicaragua  by  any  nation, 
group,  organtaatlon,  movement,  or  individ- 
ual. 

"(b)  This  section  shall  take  effect  upon 
the  date  prescribed  in  the  classiflert  annex 
to  tbe  report  of  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelllsenoe  of  tbe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  accompany  HJl.  9790  (99tb 
Congress),  but  in  no  event  earlier  than  Oc- 
tober 1, 1999,  unless  before  that  effective 
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date  tbe  President,  after  consultation  with 
the  riiiiiiiaa.  has  submitted  to  the^>eaker 
of  tbe  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  tbe  Senate  in  writ- 
ing a  new  plan  providing  for  the  Interdiction 
of  arms  being  shipped  from  or  through 
Nicaragua  to  forces  hostile  to  the  Oovem- 
ment of  El  Salvador.  In  formulating  such  a 
plan,  tbe  President  shall  consider  whether 
it  would  be  useful  to  pursue  direct  bilateral 
negotiations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Oovemment  of  Ntcaragua;  multilateral 
negotiations  among  selected  Western  Hemi- 
spheric countries;  involving  the  Organisa- 
tloo  of  AmfT*''^"  States,  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  any  other  nation  or  nations  in  a 
diplomatic  or  peacekeeping  role;  involving 
other  countries  in  the  process  of  arms  inter- 
diction using  United  States  mlUtary  supplies 
prut  training,  and  any  other  policy  that  wQl 
stop  the  shipment  of  arms  from  Nicaragua 
to  Kl  Salvador.  The  plan  submitted  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  cease  to  be  im- 
plemented and  tbe  prohibition  contained  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  if— 

"(1)  tbe  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  has,  by 
formal  action,  agreed  tbat  H  wffl  cease  all  iU 
aeUvitles  involving  the  fumiabing  of  arms, 
personnel,  training,  command  and  control 
fadUtles,  w  logtatlcal  support  for  military 
or  paramilitary  operations  in  or  against  any 
country  in  Ontral  America  or  tbe  Caribbe- 
an:and 

"(3)  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  is 
taking  steps  to  implement  the  commitments 
made  by  the  Oovemment  of  National  Re- 
construction of  mcaragua  to  tbe  Organlaa- 
tkm  of  American  States  In  July  1970;  and 

"(3)  the  iiasatinn  of  such  activities,  and 
tbe  taking  of  steps  to  implement  such  com- 
mitments, baa  been  verified  by  the  Organi- 
satkn  of  American  Statea  or  the  President 
of  tbe  United  Statea.". 

"Aunoannn  or  ovsn  nmuncnos 


Sac  903.  (a)  Tb.t  Caognm  finda  that— 
"(1)  in  tbe  absence  of  a  state  of  declared 
war,  tbe  provision  of  military  equipment  to 
individuals,  groups,  organlmttons,  or  move- 
ments seeking  to  overthrow  governments  of 
countries  In  Central  America  violates  Inter- 
lutional  treaty  obligations,  including  tbe 
Charter  of  tbe  United  Natlona.  tbe  Charter 
nf  thr  1>rginlim**~'  •^  Ai«r«<.Mi  m»ttm.  una 
tbe  Rio  Treaty  of  1949:  and 

"(3)  such  acttvltleB  by  tbe  Oovemmenta  of 
(Mba  and  NIcaragna  threaten  the  independ- 


ence of  B  Salvador  and  threaten  to  ( 
liae  tbe  entire  Central  Amertean  region,  and 
the  Oovemments  of  Cuba  and  Nicaragua 
refuse  to  cease  those  activities. 

"(b)  Tbe  President  Is  antbariaed  to  fur- 
nish aasistanoe.  on  such  terras  and  condi- 
tlons  as  be  may  determine,  to  tbe  govern- 
ment of  any  friendly  country  In  Central 
America  tai  order  to  provide  sudi  country 
with  the  ability  to  prevent  use  of  Its  terri- 
tory, or  to  prevent  to  tbe  extent  permitted 
by  international  law  the  use  of  Interaatlanal 
territory,  tar  tbe  transfer  of  military  equlp- 
ment  from  or  tbroo^  (^itaa  or  Nicaragua  or 
any  other  country  or  agents  of  that  oountry 
to  any  individual,  group,  organlmtlon.  or 
movement  which  the  President  determines 
seeks  to  overthrow  tbe  government  of  such 
friendly  oountry  or  the  government  of  any 
other  country  in  Central  America, 
ance  under  this  sectlan  sbaD  be 
openly,  and  shall  not  be  provided  In  a 
manner  whl^  attempts  to  conceal  United 
States  Involvement  In  the  provision  of  sodi 


"(e)  *—*-»"'**  may  be  provided  to  a 
friendly  foreign  country  under  this  section 
only  If  tbat  country  has  agreed  tbat  It  will 
not  use  any  — ***"~'*  provided  by  tbe 
United  States  under  this  seetten.  tbe  For- 
eign AsBlstsnce  Act  of  1961.  or  tbe  Arms 
Export  Omtrol  Act  to  destahnisp  or  over- 
throw tbe  government  of  any  country  In 
Ontral  America  and  wfll  not  make  any  such 
atT*fftTi''~  available  to  any  nation.  Individ- 
ual, group,  organisation,  or  movement 
wbkdi  seeks  to  destobOlaf  or  overthrow  any 

"(d)  At  least  15  days  before  provldiiig  as- 
sistance to  a  f oreisn  country  under  this  sec- 
tion, tbe  President  diaU  submit  an  undaasl- 
fled  report  wlUch  describes  tbe  proposed  aa- 
slstance  to  tbe  Speaker  of  tbe  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  tbe  dialrman  of  tbe 
appropriate  committees  of  tbe  Senste. 

"(e)  There  la  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  tbe  President  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion $30,000,000  tar  the  fiscal  year  1989  and 
$60,000,000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  1984. 

"(f)  Funte  to  carry  out  this  section  shall 
be  made  available  for  any  friendly  country 
in  Central  America  only  for  tbe  purpoae  of 
Intenttctlng  the  transfer  of  mllttary  equip- 
ment to  any  country  bi  Central  America.". 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Omgress  finds  that— 

(1)  tbe  Oovemment  of  Natknal  Recon- 
struction of  Nicaragua  has  failed  to  keep 
solemn  jyomisea.  made  to  the  Orgsniiatlnn 
of  American  States  in  July  1979.  to  establisb 
fuU  respect  for  human  rights  and  polttleal 
Ubertlea,  boldy  early  electlona,  preserve  a 
private  sector,  pemlt  poUtical  pKiralfn. 
and  pursue  a  foreign  pOIiey  of  non-aggres- 
sion and  non-interventlan: 

(3)  by  providing  military  support  (Indud- 
IngamM.  training,  and  toglsttoal.  oommand 
and  oontiai  and  mmmimlititV"^  fsdiltlea) 
to  groups  seekliw  to  overthrow  the  Oovem- 
ment of  D  Salvador  and  other  Central 
American  governments,  the  Ouietuiuent  of 
National  Reconstruction  of  NIcaragna  baa 
vlcdated  artkde  19  of  tbe  Cbartar  of  the  Or- 
ganisation of  American  States  wtaldi  de- 
clares tbat  no  state  has  tbe  right  to  Inter- 
vene, directly  or  taMllrectly,  for  any  reason 
whatsoever,  in  the  tntemal  or  external  af- 
fairs of  any  other  state; 

(9)  the  Oovemment  of  NIcaragna  aboold 
be  held  accountable  before  tbe  OrganlSBtlan 
of  A»M»««Mi  states  for  aettvttlas  violative  <rf 
promtoes  made  to  the  Organisation  and  for 
ytolatlnw  of  tbe  Charter  of  tbat 
tlon:and 
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<e)  TtMB  united  8tatea  ahall  support 
at    the    Onantaatlon    of 

wna  aa  eftorta  of  the  Oootadotm 
Oroop.  whleh  aeek  to  end  support  for  ter- 
raclst.  autHsiBltiJ.  or  other  aettrttles  aimed 
at  the  Tloiant  oforthrow  of  the  gorenuuenU 
of  eoontrlea  In  Ontral  AnMrtea.  l^mdi  au- 
thoctasd  to  be  appropriated  by  thiB  Act  may 
be  nasd  to  provide  United  States  support  for 
with  rmpeet  to  Nicaragua  which 
jned  to  end  the  ooofllet  In  the 
t  and  whldi  are  approted  by  the  Orga- 
I  of  Amertaan  Btatea.  Induding  tnter- 
nd  supenrWop  acthrt- 
forees.  border  patroia. 


(f) 


19M. 


to 


the 

on 

this 


Hot  later  than  March  1ft, 
tfmU  report  to  the 
the  rmnlts  of  his  etferts  punuant 
Act  to  aehle**  peace  tat  OHttral 
to  and  the  flov  of  arma  to  Central  America. 
I  BMy  InebMla  aoefa 

aa  the  Prmlilent  ma 
prlats  far  further  United  Btatea  aotiona  to 
aefatofo  theae  ohlaettfVi,  kMtedlnc  requesU 
far  the  anthortmtlon  and  approprlattan  of 
aif*'"'"'*'  funds  to  carry  out  the  purpoaes 
of  thlaAet 

Mr.  BKREDTKR.  Mr.  ChAiraun.  I 
■ik  unanlinoui  oooaent  tluift  the 
amoMliiMnt  be  conetdered  ••  reed  end 
pelted  In  tbe  RaooBB. 

The  rWATRMAN.  la  there  ehjeetkm 
to  the  requeet  <rf  the  gentleman  from 


of 


M^.  WUBB.  Reeemlug  a  point 
ofttar.  Mr.  Cheliman.  I  object. 

The     CHAIRMAN.     Ob)eetkm 
heard. 


The  C3crk  wOl  continue  to  reed. 
Hie  C3efk  continued  the  reeding  of 
the  MBendnaent. 

Mr.  BSRKUTKR  (durtnc  the  reed- 
inc).  Mr.  Chalman,  I  aak  unenimoua 
It  that  the  amemtaient  be  ctm- 
iB  reed  and  printed  in  the 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Ii  there  objection 
to  the  requeet  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraaka? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  U 
heard. 

The  Clerk  wHl  continue  the  reading 
of  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  80LARZ  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  aek  unanlmoua  con- 
aent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rkxwd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

ponrr  or  oasn 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wnss) 
insist  upon  his  point  of  order? 


I  do 


[CRS-1661 

Mr.   WZIS8.   Mr.   Chairman, 
insist  on  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be 
glad  to  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  la  my 
understanding  that  substitutes,  except 
for  the  one  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  majority  leader,  have 
to  be  in  written  form  and  filed  in  ad- 
vance. I  understand  that  this  particu- 
lar substitute  had  not  been,  and  that 
is  the  baids  of  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUe- 
man  from  Nebraska  desire  to  be 
heard?         

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  do  not.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  (Jhalr  would 
advise  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Wkiss)  that  this  ia  an  amend- 
ment offered  aa  a  substitute  for  the 
Wright  amendment  and  the  rule  does 
not  require  that  it  be  printed  in  the 


Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
SoLaaz)  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rkx»d? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Bbsiitsb)  is  rec- 
ognlaed  for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment^ 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  can  be  ex- 
jAmtwtmA  very  briefly  In  that  the  three 
components  in  this  amendment  have 
been  thoroughly  discussed,  have  been 
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read,   have   been 
length. 

The  three  components  of  this 
amendment  that  I  am  offering  are. 
first,  the  so-called  Broomfield-Mlca 
amendment  offered  earlier,  second, 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  majori- 
ty leader,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  WaxoBT),  which  relates  to  the 
promisee  made  by  the  Oovemment  of 
Nicaragua  and  involves  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  I  think  we 
recall  that,  and  third,  would  be  to  re- 
instate section  803  from  the  original 
Boland-Zablockl  bill  or  reeolutlon. 
That  section,  of  oourae.  relatea  to  the 
overt  interdiction  aid  provided  to  adja- 
cent Central  American  nations  In  the 
amount  of  $30  million  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  $50  milUon  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

I  think  that  is  an  adequate  explana- 
ticm.  We  have  been  over  It  before. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  Just 
offered  by  the  gentieman  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  genUeman's 
amendment,  of  course,  abeolutely  rein- 
states the  Broomfield  amendment. 
There  Is  no  doubt  about  that. 

This  House  has  already  voted  twice 
on  that  particular  amendment.  We 
ought  to  vote  It  down  for  a  third  time. 

I  have  some  problem  with  the  Hyde 
amendment,  I  must  say.  I  have  no 
problem  with  the  individual  I  think 
he  Is  one  of  the  nicest  men  you  would 
ever  want  to  meet  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  cleverest  lawyers  here. 

I  am  a  little  concerned  about  the  ef- 
fective date.  The  covert  action,  of 
course,  would  go  on  until  the  effective 
date  has  been  accomplished  and  that 
effective  date  would  be  30  days  after 
the  Armed  Servlcea  Committee,  the 
Intelllgenoe  Committee,  and  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  have  held 
hearings. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  jrield? 

Mr.   BOLAND.   I   am   delighted   to 

yield. 

Mr.  HTDE.  I  have  no  problem  with 
7  days  after  hearings.  I  just  want  hear- 
ings to  be  held  before  we  launch  into  a 
new  program  and  7  days  Is  fine  with 
me. 

The  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  here  and  he  hears  what 
we  are  saying.  I  know  him.  as  the  gen- 
tieman knows  him,  to  be  an  honorable 
man  who  will  move  with  dispatch. 

This  is  simple  to  do  things  in  a  sensi- 
ble, reasonable,  orderly  way. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  If  the  gentieman  from  Illinois 
had  restrtcted  this  particular  amend- 
ment to  any  one  of  the  three.  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  It;  but  it  offers  a 
way  to  delay  this  about  as  long  as  you 
want. 


For  my  part.  I  am  not  about  to  hold 
a  hearing  all  during  August  on  this 
particular  matter,  I  can  tell  you  that.  I 
do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen 
with  the  other  two  committees. 

I  think  it  is  an  ineffective  amend- 
ment I  do  not  say  it  is  a  gutting 
amendment  I  Just  say  it  is  a  very 
clever  amendment.  I  would  hope  that 
the  membership  would  vote  "no"  on 
the  amendment 

On  the  final  vote.  I  would  hope  the 
Members  would  vote  "aye"  on  the 
Wright  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentie- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Htds)  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentieman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wbight). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it 
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smiuxira) 

BmtUKNJ) 
Smtth.  Denny 
SmlUi.  Robert 
Snyder 


Stenholin 
Stnttflo 


Stump 

SunequM 

Tuike 

TMOtat 

Ttjriar 

Tbamai(CA) 

ThomaKOA) 

VtaderJast 

VaDdertrttf 

VucaaorMi 

Walker 

Weber 
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Conyen 

Cooper 

Corut 

Crockett 

lyAmoiin 


Wliitehunt 

Wtaittaker 

wnilamKOH) 

Wlleon 

Wtain 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylte 

Toiins(AK) 

Teiias(n>> 


addeneon 
Oepbardt 
Olbbooe 
QUcknun 


(NO 
Andrew!  (TX) 


Anthwriy 
Appleskte 


AuCoin 


Batee 
Beddl 
BeUeneon 
Bennett 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  194.  noes 
229.  not  voting  10,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  383] 


Berfll 

Boehlert 

Bossa 


delaOaisa 

Delluma 

Derrick 

Dieka 

OInsell 

DIxaci 

DaancOy 

Dorsan 

Downey 

Durtrin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 


(CA) 


Bonier 
Bonker 


■vanacni) 
FaKidl 


Arcber 


Baitlett 


Bereuter 
Bethune 
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OQiiian 

Oinsrtdi 

Ooodllnc 

Oradlaon 

Qramm 

Oresr 

Oundenoo 

Han.  Ralph 


McCain 


BlUiakla 

Hall,  Sam 

Biney 

lTafww,f  f,«l^f,ilH*.  ; 

Breauz 

Hanaen(ID) 

Broomfleld 

Haneen(UT) 

Hartnett 

Broyhlll 

Hatcher 

Burton  (IM) 

Hlshtower 

Byron 

HUer 

CanpbeU 

Hlllli 

Carney 

Holt 

Oaiper 

HopUna 

OiawUfr 

Bortoo 

ChappeU 

Hubbard 

Cheney 

Huefcaby 

CUiwer 

Hunter 

Ooate 

Butto 

Colenan(lfO) 

Hyde 

Oonabie 

Ireland 

Ooceoran 

Johaaon 

Ofliirhtin 

Kadeh 

Oooitar 

Kaaai 

cms 

Wawwp 

Crane.  Daniel 

KtaMtaieai 

Crane,  PhlUp 

Kramer 

Dame) 

Taswitaiiluo 

neiiiiMiMini 

lAtta 

DaUb 

Lmth 

Datii 

Lmt 

DeWInc 

LiwlB(CA) 

Dtiklneaa 

Lewlicnj 

Driier 

IJpt.,^! 

DODBaB 

UrtavrtoD 

Dyasn 

Uoyd 

■dwarditAU 

Uwfflar 

Mwaidi(OK) 

Lott 
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»«** 

FM* 
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Mantott 
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Martin  (irr> 

MoOoUnm 

McDonald 
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McKeman 
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Michel 

Mmer(OH) 

Mootsomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

MacTlaaa(WA) 

Myera 

NIchola 

Nlelaon 

03rten 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parrto 

Paahayan 


Britt 

Brooka 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Carr 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TZ) 

ColUm 

Conta 
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Levlne 

lievttaa 

Low  (LA) 

Loos(MD> 

Lowry(WA) 

Tf^ikif) 


Feishan 

JPorraro 

TUppo 

norie 

FoiUetta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Ftank 


Oore 

Oray 

Oreen 

Quarlnl 

Hall  (IN) 

HaU(OH) 

Hannton 

Harkln 

Hairiaon 

HawUna 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hutfiei 

Jaooba 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jonea  (OK) 

Kaptur 

Kaatenmeler 

Kmnrily 

KDdee 

Kosovsek 

Kidter 

KoBtmayer 

lAPUoe 

I^ntoa 


Fuqua 
Oarda 
Oaydoa 


Ortia 

Otttoser 

Owens 

PaaetU 

PatteraoD 


i(CA) 
Trtiman  (FL) 


Levin 


Spimtt 

St  Germain 


Statk 
Stokea 


Penny 


Maikey 


Paul 
Petri 
Porter 
Prttchard 

Punen 

Quillen 
R*r 

Resula 

Rklac 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberto 

RoUneoa 

Roemer 

Rosera 

Roatankowrid 

Roth 

Rowland 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Sdiaafer 


PetUna 
Plefcle 

Pilue 


Mavroulea 
McOoriwy 
MeCurdy 

Mdfnlty 


(CA) 


Rangel 

Ratehford 

Reld 

Rlehardagn 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roae 

Rottkema 

Boybal 


Meakley 


Moody 
MarTtaaa(CT) 


Sehulae 


Shaw 
Sbdby 
Shnmwmy 
Shn 


Schroeder 

Schumer 

Setberllnc 


Sharp 


Slattory 
8ntth(yL) 
Smith  OA) 


Swift 

Synar 

Tallen 

Torrea 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

DdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walsren 

Watkin 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Welas 

Wheat 

WhiUey 

Whttten 

WIIIiaBis(MT) 

Wirth 

Wtoe 

Woipe 

Wrisht 

Wydan 

Tatas 

Tatroc 

Tounc  (MO) 


Boud>er 
Chappie 
Dowdy 


MOTVOmtO-lO 

PraokUn 

Heftd 

Jooea(Tir) 


Btaasdand 


D  2110 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  MoUnari  for.  with  Mr.  Addabbo 
against. 

Mr.  OUARINI  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  COUGHLIN  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was 
rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
state  that  all  time  under  the  S-minute 
rule  on  the  bill  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentionan  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Bbudtsr)  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wbiobt). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
I4>peared  to  have  it 

■aoMmaDvon 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  196.  noes 
228.  not  voting  0,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  2831 
AYEB-196 

adwards(AL)  Irdand 

Edwards  (OK)  Jenkins 

Barnard  ftaeiaon  Johnaon 

Bartlett  Erdretdi 


Bereuter 

Bethune 
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BOirakis 
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Breauz 
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Burton  (IN) 

Byroo 
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Oamey 

Chandler 
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Fiedler 
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Foffaythe 
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Fuqua 
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OOnsn 
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Lent 
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Lewla(CA) 
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Uoyd 
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Ores* 


Lott 
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nam 


lOU) 


rtOU 


KCT) 


Mafpmr 


Ratehford 


I  mo 


«•!■( 


LMta 


iMvOfD) 
LownrtWA) 


Bbup 


KIL) 


TatNB 
OCT)     TooM  (MO> 


KOTVOTmO— • 


mo 

a  aiso 
The  Clerk  umouiifoed  the  (oUowlnc 


petr 
OnttiliTOte: 

Mr.    MoUnvl    (or. 


wttb    Mr.    AddBbto 


80  the  amendment  offered  m  a  lub- 
gtttute  for  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  wbetltute  was  rejected. 

The  reault  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounoed  aa  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  question  ia  on 
the  amaBttnent  In  the  nature  of  a  aub- 
atttate  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wbiobt). 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substltate  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Aoconllni^  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
WuaR)  having  air"-*^  the  chair. 
Mr.  Natcbbu  Chairman  of  the  Oxn- 
mlttee  of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Oommlttee.  having  had  under  eonsld- 
eratkm  the  bUl  (HJt  2760)  to  amend 
the  Intelllgenoe  Authortaatlon  Act  for 
Ftaeal  Tear  1983  to  prohibit  UJ3.  sup- 
port for  mOftary  or  paramilitary  oper- 
ations in  Nicaragua  and  to  authcniae 
assistance,  to  be  openly  provided  to 
governments  of  oountrlea  in  Central 
America,  to  Intenttct  the  supply  of 
military  equipment  from  Nicaragua 
and  Cuba  to  individuals,  groups.  orgSr 
nlntioaa,  or  movements  se^Jng  to 
overthrow  governments  of  ooimtrles  in 
Central  America,  pursuant  to  House 
resolutlaci  261.  he  reported  the  biU 
ba<*  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
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Mr.  BROOMFIKU).  I  oertainly  am. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  8PKAKKB.  The  Clerk  will 
leport  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUowk 

Mr.  BaooMnsLB  mow  to  mammtt  the 
taOl.  HJL  ntO.  t«  the  PHiBSMDt  Setoet 
niwsiilttH  OB  TiHsniatnii  and  th«  Oommlt- 
tsa  OB  ForaisB  Attelra. 

The  SPBAKXR.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  obJecttoL 

The  SPBAXKR.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  quettkm  was  taken:  uid  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  ^^ 

Mr.  BROOMFIKU).  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yew  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  189,  nays 
224.  not  voting  10,  as  follows: 
[RoU  vo.  as4] 
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D  DiuWn 

t(WC)  Dvyer 

i(TX)  DrmaUy 

lo  Ormo 

r  avir 


LarUM 


LMin 


(CA> 


adopted  by   the   Committee  of 
Whole.         

The  SPBAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  ""*""*"»*nt  was  agreed  to. 

The  8FBAKKR  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bilL 

The  bm  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

Monoa  TO  laooiiiaT 
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LovrytWA) 
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Mr.    Mdlnarl    for,    with    Mr.    Addabbo    staik 
asaiiMt  Bt<*aa 

Mr.  WEISS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
WaioBT).  The  question  is  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bm. 

The  (luestlon  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that    -^^ 
the  ayes  i4>i;>ear  to  have  it.  Buoett 
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TorrtedU 
Tovaa 
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TatM 
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(ID) 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— ayes  228,  noes 
195.  not  voting  10,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  2851 
AYES— 228 


Bettinne 
Be*ffl 


BUler 


mghtower 
Hller 


HOkHCAi 


Ackennan 


(HiokBMn 


Oore 
Onr 


mtefaan 


Ouarlnl 

HaU(m) 

BaU(OB) 


Moody 


(cn 


((KC) 
Andrew!  (TX) 
AnDumlo 
AlrtlMiny 


Harktai 


Hafnar 

Bertel 

Howard 

HoFsr 

Hugbea 

Jaooba 

Jeffordi 

Jooaa  (NO 

Jonaa  (OK) 

KapUir 

Kaatenmeler 

Kfimflly 


SelberUna 

ShaimoD 

Bhaip 


Murphy 

Muitlia 

Itatetaer 

Ileal 

Nowak 

Oakar 

OtoenUr 

Otoay 

OOn 

Ortla 

OiUncer 


Fetghaa 

PteTMO 

Pish 

Pteto 

Foilietu 

Ptdey 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TM) 

Fowler 


McHush 
McKensan 
McKimiey 
Mdfulty 


MiUer(CA) 
MlneU 


AuCoin 


Moakley 


Bennett 


Aoat 

Oarda 

Oejdenaon 

Gephardt 

CMbboM 

QlScfanan 


Moody 

MorTlaaD(CT) 


Boehlot 


PanetU 
Patteraan 


Raacel 
Ratehford 


aattery 
ftnlttKHj) 
t(IA) 


Penny 


Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Tento 

Volkmer 

Walcren 

WatktiM 

Wa 


Oore 

Gray 

Qroen 

Ouarlnl 

HaU(IN> 

BaU(OH) 

HaiUn 


Moipby 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberatar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortta 

OtUnser 

Owen* 

Panette 

PatterMo 


Breauz 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Caiaphdl 

Oaraey 

Chandler 

Chawmll 

Cheney 

Cttncer 

Coats 

CoIeaiaa(MO) 

CooaUe 

Coroonn 

Coorter 

Craic 

Crane,  Danld 

Crane,  Philip 

Crockett 

Danid 

DannHnfiyei 


Hnbbaid 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Irdand 

JenUM 


Wmtnp 


LatU 


Lent 
Lerltas 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (PL) 


Roe 


(IA) 


MaiTlott 
Martin  (IL) 
Martin  (HO 
lOfT) 


Solan  Welsi 

Spratt  Wheat 

StOamain         Whitley 
Whitten 


Brttt 
Braoks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Carper 

Oarr 

Caaito 

Clay 

Codho 

t(TZ) 


HawUiM 

W»ft»ff 
Heittf 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoffhes 

Jacobs 

Jeffofds 

Jones  (NO 

Jonss(OK) 

Kaptur 


PUppo 
Forsythe 


MoCoOum 
McDonald 

MeOrath 


Pnqua 


atratton 

Tauka 
Taorin 
Tvlar 
Thomas  (CA) 
Vender  Jast 
Vandenrttf 
VoeanoTtdi 
Walker 


(MT) 


Roybal 


WIrth 

Swift  Wolpe 

Synar  Wil^t 

TaOon  Wyden 

KOA)  Tatea 


OonU 
Oonyen 

QyOpff 

Oouchlin 

C>>yne 

lyAniaurs 


Kusuvsek 
Ktdter 
K<isUiiayai 
LaPBloe 


delaOana 


Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Plekte 

Price 

Prttehard 

RalMll 

Ransel 

Ratehford 

R«ld 

RIehardsan 

Rldse 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roae 

Roatenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Ruaeo 


Unngstcn 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

IiOwery(CA> 

Lujan 


Smith  (NX) 
aBdth(KJ) 
Smith.  Denny 
Smith.  Robert 
Snyder 


StenlMdm 
atratton 


Manrtott 
Martin  (IL) 
Martin  (NO 
Martin  (NT) 
McCain 


MoOoDom 


Sdiumer 


Oflman 
Otnarlch 


(OH) 


Oradtan 


Whitafaurst 

ar 
I  (OR) 


TDrrtaeUl 
Towns 


NOT  vornto— 10 

Haftal 
Jonaa  (TN) 


(MO) 


(WA) 


Dowdy 


Mr.  BROOMFDEU).  Mr.  %»eaker.  I 
offer  a  motkm  to  reeommlt 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bOl? 


Ban.  Ralph 
Hall.8am 


WoU 
Wottley 


NIdiels 


(ID) 


(AK) 
(PL) 


Oilsy 


Sundqulst 


D  21S0 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
tmir. 
On  this  vote: 


Dicks 

DtiwaU 

DIson 

Donndly 

Dorian 

Downey 

DoiWn 

Dwyar 

Dymally 

■ally 


KCA) 
Lehman  (nj 


8a*ace 


Levin 
LevtaM 
Long  (LA) 
L0BC(MD) 
Lowry(WA) 


Scfaroeder 

Schumer 

BelberUnc 


Sliarp 


(CA) 


(IA) 
(IL) 


Markey 

Martinaa 

Ifrtwil 

Mayionlee 

MeClaaieiy 
MeCnnly 


Slattery 
Smith  (PL) 
Smith  (IA) 


PUppo 

UiOoBaia 

Tbeaaaa(OA) 

Forsythe 

MdDwen 

Vaadar  Jast 

ftanklln 

MeOtath 

Vandscsrltf 

nauiel 

Mka 

VOcaaovMi 

Puqua 

MIehd 

Walker 

Oaydoa 

Miller  (OH) 

Weber 

Oekaa 

MOBtCOBMfT 

WhIMinrat 

Oilman 

Moore 

Whittakar 

Qlncrlch 

Moortaead 

WbOB 

GoodUng 

MoRlaantWA) 

Wtan 

Gradlsoo 

Mmtha 

WoU 

Gramm 

Myers 

Wottley 

Gren 

Ndson 

WyMe 

GundersoD 

NIdiols 

T0IBW(AK) 

NIetaan 

TOOBCOL) 

NOTVOnNO-lO 

AddaUw 

HOyer 

Solan 

Chappie 

JonearrN) 

Dowdy 

MODade 

Hettd 

D2210 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Addsbbo    (or,    with 

Mr.    MoUnan 

Spcatt 
StOaimaln 


Mr.  Hoyer  for,  with  Mr.  Jonn  of  Tennes- 
see against. 


^«4-\».Tr««>Bceir\KlAl    l»Vf/\QT\ UOIT.^K 


June  15.  1987 
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Mr.  »"«^A  elMoted  his  vote  from 

-•jre"  to  "na" 

80  Um  Wn  WM  PMMd. 

Tlw  nwlt  of  the  vote  wm  an- 
nounesd  M  aliove  rMorded. 

A  mottOD  to  roeomfater  «m  laid  on 
tliotabte. 
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HBTai-4a.  H581»-8a 


(C3t8-1701 
C. 


AUTWMUIATIOIinU. 

1.  Hemm 
•.  Orenrlew  of  Bouw  bill 
As  tetkn  WM  uroeeedtnc  on  Boland- 
Tf^M*****.  >tt«ntlon  Alao  wm  f oewliic 
on  tlM  Intdllgcnee  Mxtbortetton  bill 
for  FT  19M.  TtM  propoMl.  m  Intro- 
duced, rw***"*^  the  Mine  im>fail>ttlon 
on  iwT*-*— '**  M  did  Boland-ZabloAi, 
but  did  not  Include  the  eeiMnte  inter- 
diction Mithortty.  The  rtMriflert  por- 
tloiw  of  the  bin  reportedly  contained 
the  funding  cut-off  dates  and  permit- 
ted expenditure  of  a  set  amount  of 
funA  ($19  mlllkm)  untfl  that  time.  At 
PMMd  bf  the  Booee,  the  uneleMifled 
pflfl^w  of  the  bin  eontain»d  funding 
rartrtetiona  Identkal  to  thOM  paaed 
mon^**"  earlier  In  ILR.  2760  m  the 
Boland-Zablo^l-Wtlght  compromlM. 

b.  lAOguage  m  introduced  and 
repiHted 


UMI 


[Hit  SMS.  Mth  Oanc  lat  MH-l 

[CR8-171] 

A  BlUi  To  MiUMrIn  approiirtatkMM  for 

ftaeal  year  ItM  (or  Intellltanoe  and  IntelU- 

genov-rdated    acUrttlM    of    tbe    United 

Statat  OweinnMBt.  (or  the  IntelUgenee 

Conmnntty  Steff.  (or  the  Ontral  IntcUl- 

ganee  Aaiiitiij  BeUiement  and  DiMbdlty 

Syatem.  and  (or  other  porpoaae 

Be  U  eiMcied  bn  Me  Smote  tmd  Hcmae  of 

JUffmmUmttMt   of  Me    VnUad   Statu   of 

Amerie^  ta  Comgnu  uunMtd,  That  thli 

Aet  mas  be  etted  aa  the  "InteDlcenoe  Au- 

thoriMtlOB  Aet  (or  Vlaeal  Tear  ISM". 

r  OH  oovBtx  aaauTAacB  fob 
■ATUMn  n  mcAaAouA 

„^  lOA  None  of  the  fnndi  authorlaed  to 
be  appropriated  by  thlB  Act  may  be  obUgatr 
ad  or  eipended  (or  the  pnipoae  or  which 
would  have  the  etfeet  oi  aupportlnc.  direct- 
ly or  taidtrectly.  mlUtacy  or  paramtHtary  op- 
etattaM  In  Mlearasua  by  any  nation,  croup. 
onanlHtlan.  novaaaent.  or  IndiTtduaL  Any 
funda  requeated  (or  au^  purpoae  or  which 
would  have  anch  ef(eet  are  hereby  deleted. 

[CR8-17a] 

c  RepcHTt  explanation 

OfTEUJOBfCB  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
FOR  naCAL  TSAR  19M 

The  PenneiMnt  Select  Oommlttee  on  In- 
*Min*fmnr»,  to  wluxB  waa  re(erred  the  bill 
(HJt  3968)  to  authortae  approprlatlona  (or 
(tacal  year  19M  (or  the  Intelllsenoe  and  tn- 
temeenee-related  aetlrttlea  of  the  UA.  Oov- 
enmaent.  (or  the  tntdUgenee  oooimunlty 
■teft  (or  the  Central  Intalllcenee  A««iey 
fettramcnt  and  dtaaMUty  ayatem.  and  (or 
other  purpoeaa.  hartaw  oonaldered  the  aame. 
rapott  favorably  thereon  and  reoommend 
that  the  taOl  do  paaa. 

Bectlon  IM  wooM  prohlbtt  any  funda  au- 
thorlaed by  the  tam  belnc  uaed  to  anpport. 


direetly  or  tndlrecUy.  military  or  paramili- 
tary optratt""  in  Nlearmcua.  The  aaetlan 
baa  the  effect  of  atrlklna  any  funda  raquei< 
ed  tor  audi  a  purpoae  m  flaeal  year  1M4. 
Thto  aectlon  la  fully  oonalatent  with  the 
ooouatttae'i  oarliar  aetion  on  HJt  a7M  (See 
H.  Rapt  M-ltt.  Part  1). 

[CR8-17S] 

d.  language  M  paMOd  Houw 
(HJl.  aMA  Mth  Cone  let  8aa.l 
AN  ACT  To  authortae  approprlatlona  for 
fleeal  year  1M4  (or  toiiillHanoa  and  Intdli- 
ganee-rtiated    actMtlea    o(    the    United 
Statea  Ooremment,  (or  the  Intdllaenee 
Conununlty  Staff,  (or  the  Central  Intelll- 
gcnoe  Aceney  Retlrenent  and  DtaabOtty 
Syatem.  and  (or  other  puipoeea 
Be  U  eiiaetod  In  the  Senate  «ad  Hou»e  of 
jtamMateMaei    of  the    United   Stmttt   of 
Amertoa  fa  OoN^reu  ojeewiMeA  That  thia 
Aet  may  be  dted  aa  tbe  "Intellleenoe  Au- 
tharlaatlon  Act  for  Placal  Tear  1M4". 

[CRS-174] 


by  tntematlonal  law  the  uae  o(  International 
territory,  (or  the  tnaatmr  ot  military  equip- 
ment (rom  or  through  Cuba  or  NIearagua  or 
any  other  country  or  agenta  ot  that  country 
to  any  individual,  group,  organlmtion,  or 
movement  whleb  the  Prealdent  deterndnea 
aeeka  to  overthrow  the  government  o(  aueh 
(riendly  country  or  the  government  o(  any 
other  country  in  Central  America.  Aeriet- 
anoe  under  thte  aectlon  abaU  be  provided 
openly,  and  ahaD  not  be  provided  in  a 
wMMMtr  which  attempta  to  conceal  United 
Statea  involvement  in  the  provlalon  ot  aueh 


TAaT  oraBATioaa  oi  mcABAsuA; 

noa  or  ovmt  umamcnoa  *aaiBT. 

Saa  lOA  The  Intelligence  Authorlaation 
Act  (or  Ftacal  Tear  IMS  ia  amended  by 
a^i^ifig  at  the  end  tbereo(  the  (oUowtag  new 
UUe: 
■TrrLB       vm— PROHiBmoN       on 

COVSRT  ASSISTANCE  POR  lOUTART 
OPBRATIONS    IN    NICARAGUA    AU- 
THORIZATION OF  OVKRT  INTERDIC- 
TION ASSISTANCE 
"raoiaiTW  on  covntr  AaauTAaca  roa 

MiUTABT  oraaATioim  ni  mcAaAeuA 
••Sac.  801.  (a)  None  ot  the  (unda  appropri- 
ated (or  flaeal  year  1988  or  1964  (or  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  or  any  other  de- 
partment, agency,  or  entity  o(  the  United 
Statea  involved  in  intelligence  aettvltlea  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  (or  the  purpoae  or 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  auppoittng. 
directly  or  indirectly,  military  or  paramili- 
tary operatkxM  in  Nicaragua  by  any  nation, 
group,  organlaation.  movement,  or  indlvld- 


"(b)  Tbla  McUon  shaU  take  effect  upon 
the  date  preacribed  in  the  rlaeetftowi  annex 
to  the  report  o(  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  o(  the  Houae  o(  Rep- 
leecntaUvea  to  accompany  the  bUl  HJl.  3760 
(96th  Congreea). 


"AtJTBoaiiATioii  or  ovBrr  nrmmicnoa 

ASaiSTAMCX 


903.  (a)  The  Congreea  flnda  that— 

"(1)  in  the  abaence  of  a  atate  of  declared 
war,  the  provlaion  of  military  equipment  to 
IndlvldualB.  groupa,  organJMtiona,  or  move- 
menta  aeeklng  to  overthrow  govemmenta  of 
oountrtea  in  Central  America  violatea  inter- 
national treaty  obligatlona.  Including  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Natlona.  tbe  Charter 
of  the  Organtaation  of  American  Statea,  and 
the  Rio  Treaty  of  1949:  and 

"(3)  such  aettvltlea  by  the  Oovemments  of 
Cuba  and  Nlcaragtia  threaten  the  Independ- 
ence of  El  Salvador  and  threaten  to  deatabl- 
llae  the  entire  Central  American  region,  and 
the  OovemmenU  of  Cuba  and  Nicaragua 
refuae  to  eeaae  thoee  acUvltlea. 

"(b)  The  Prealdent  U  authorlaed  to  fur- 
ni«h  -T"*^'-^  on  such  terms  and  ooodi- 
tlou  aa  he  may  determine,  to  tbe  govern- 
ment of  any  friendly  country  In  Ontral 
America  In  order  to  provide  such  country 
with  the  ability  to  prevent  uae  of  ita  terri- 
tory, or  to  prevent  to  the  extent  permitted 


"(c)  A—*^*"^  may  be  provided  to  a 
friendly  foreign  country  under  thla  aectlon 
only  if  that  country  has  agreed  that  it  will 
not  uae  any  awlatanre  provided  by  Um 
United  Statea  under  thia  aectlon.  the  For- 
eign Aasistance  Act  of  IMl.  or  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Aet  to  deetabiltae  or  over- 
throw the  government  of  any  country  in 
Central  America  and  wlU  not  make  any  such 
-—«-*«»«««  available  to  any  nation,  individ- 
ual, group,  organisation,  or  movement 
which  aeeka  to  deetahlHae  or  overthrow  any 
such  goveiiiment. 

"(d)  At  leaat  15  days  before  providing  aa- 
sistanee  to  a  foreign  country  under  thia  aee- 
Uon.  tbe  Pregtdent  ihaU  submit  an  undsari- 

fled  report  whtcta  deacrfbea  tbe  proposed  as- 
sistance to  the  Speaker  of  tbe  Houae  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  (Chairman  of  the 
appropriate  oommltteea  of  the  SetuOe. 

"(e)  There  to  authorlaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  and 
$50,000,000  for  the  flaeal  year  1964. 

"(f)  Funda  to  carry  out  thia  aectlon  ahall 
be  made  available  for  any  friendly  country 
In  Central  America  only  for  the  purpoee  of 
Interdicting  the  transfer  of  military  equip- 
ment to  any  country  In  Central  America.". 

[CR8-1771 

permit  political  pluralim,  and  pursue  a  for- 
eign policy  o(  nonaggreaakm  and  noninter- 
vention: 

(3)  by  providing  military  aupport  (includ- 
ing arma.  training,  and  loglatlcal.  command 
and  control  and  oommunicatloiis  (acUitlee) 
to  groups  seeking  to  overthrow  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  EI  Salvador  and  other  Central 
American  governments,  the  Government  of 
National  Reconstruction  of  Nicaragua  has 
violated  article  18  of  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
ganisation of  American  Statea  which  de- 
daiea  that  no  state  bas  the  right  to  inter- 
vene, directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  reaaon 
whataoever.  in  the  Internal  or  external  af- 
fairs of  any  other  atate: 

(3)  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  should 
be  held  accountable  be(ore  tbe  Organisatkin 
of  American  Statea  for  aettvltlea  vIolaUve  of 
promlaea  made  to  the  Organisation  and  for 
vlolatlona  of  the  Charter  of  that  Organlia- 
tiOKand 

<4)  working  through  the  Organisation  of 
American  Statea  te  the  proper  and  the  moat 
e((ecUve  meana  o(  dealing  with  threata  to 
the  peaee  in  Central  America,  of  providing 
for  common  action  In  the  event  of  aififs 
slon.  and  of  providing  the  mechanlama  for 
peaceful  reaolutkn  of  dlaputea  among  the 
eountriea  of  Central  America. 


[CRS-178] 

(b)  The  Prealdent  shaU  aeek  a  prompt  re- 
convening of  the  Seventeenth  Meeting  of 
C^oMultation  of  Mlnisten  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Organisation  of  American  Statea  for 
the  purpose  of  reevaluating  the  eompllanoe 


by  tbe  Oovemment  of  National  Reoonstrue- 
tlon  of  Nicaragua— 

(1)  with  the  commitments  made  by  the 
Ita  den  of  that  Oovemment  in  July  1979  to 
the  Organisation  of  American  Statea;  and 

(3)  with  the  Charter  of  tbe  Organisation 
<rf  American  Statea. 

(c)  The  Prealdent  ahall  vlgoroualy  aoA 
prompt  actiona  by  the  Oganlsation  of 
American  States  that  would  provide  for  a 
full  range  of  effective  measures  by  the 
member  statea  to  bring  about  onmpllanrie  by 
the  Government  of  National  Reoonatruction 
of  Nicaragua  with  those  obligatlona.  includ- 
ing verifiable  agreementa  to  halt  the  trans- 
fer of  military  equipment  and  to  ceaae  fur- 
niahing  of  military  support  fadlitJee  to 
croups  aeddng  the  violent  overthrow  of  gov- 
emmemts  of  countries  In  Central  America. 

(d)  The  Prealdent  ahall  use  all  diplomatic 
meana  at  hia  rtiaposal  to  encourage  the  Or- 
ganimtinn  of  American  Statea  to  aeek  reso- 
lution of  the  conflicts  in  Central  America 
based  on  the  provlsiona  of  the  Final  Act  of 
the  San  Joae  Conference  of  October  1M3. 
T*^*"?  prlndplea  (d),  (e),  and  (g),  relat- 
ing to  nomlntervention  In  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  other  countries, 

[CR8-170] 

denying  support  for  terrorist  and  subversive 
elements  in  other  states,  and  International 
supervision  of  fully  verifiable  arrangements. 

(e)  The  United  States  ihall  support  meas- 
ures at  the  Organisation  of  American 
Statea,  as  well  as  efforts  of  the  Contrador* 
Group,  which  se^  to  end  support  for  ter- 
rorist, subversive,  or  other  acUvltlea  aimed 
at  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  govemmenta 
of  eountriea  in  Central  America.  Funda  au- 
thorlaed to  be  appropriated  by  thia  Act  may 
be  used  to  provide  United  States  support  for 
aettvltlea  with  respect  to  Nicaragua  which 
are  dealgned  to  end  the  conflict  in  the 
region  and  which  are  approved  by  the  Orga- 
nisatlon  of  American  States,  Incliidlng  inter- 
national surveillance  and  supervision  aettvl- 
tlea, peacekeeping  forces,  border  patrols, 
and  election  supervisors. 

(f)  Not  later  than  March  15.  1964.  the 
Prealdent  shall  report  to  the  Congreas  on 
the  results  of  his  efforts  pursuant  to  this 
Act  to  achieve  peace  in  Central  America  and 
to  end  the  flow  of  arms  to  Central  America. 
Such  report  may  Include  such  recommenda- 
tions  as  the  President  may  consider  appro- 
priate for  further  United  Statea  actiona  to 
achieve  these  oblectlves.  Including  requests 
for  the  authorization  and  appropriation  of 
additional  funcis  to  carry  out  the  purpoaea 
of  this  Act 


[CRS-180] 

e.  HouM  floor  debate  (10/20/83) 

80  that  is  what  the  letter  wu  about. 
It  WM  about  the  choice  the  elderly  In 
this  country  will  have,  and  It  wu  a 
letter  about  the  truth  in  the  record  of 
this  administration  and  the  policies 
that  it  hM  proposed  and  that  in  some 
instances  have  been  adopted,  unfortu- 
nately, by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  25  per- 
cent of  the  American  public  is  living 
below  the  poverty  line.  I  think  that 
choice  ought  to  be  clear  to  the  Ameri- 
can public. 


nrrwiiinsacs  AVTHoaizATKw  act  fob  fiscal 

TSAB  1»S4 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant  to  HouM  Resolution  329  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declarM  the  Hoiue 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houm 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  2968. 


ni  THB  ooKKims  or 

AcoordlniSy  the  House  resolved 
ItMlf  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Houm  on  the  State  of  the 
Unl<m  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJl.  2968)  to  authorise  appropria- 
Uons  for  flaeal  year  1984  for  intelli- 
gence and  Intelligence-related  activl- 
Um  of  the  UjS.  Oovemment,  for  the 
Intelligence  Community  Staff,  for  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  retire- 
ment and  disability  system,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Natchke  In 
the  chair. 

The  Cleik  read  the  tltie  of  the  bllL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  Is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentlonan  from 
Maasachtiaetts  (Mr.  Bolakd)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robihsok) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetto  (Mr.  Bolahd). 

Mr.  BOIAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myMlf  such  time  m  I  may  consume. 

D  1100 

Mr.  Chairman.  HJl.  2968,  the  Intelli- 
gence Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1984  authorizes  funds  for  all  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency;  the  Defeiue  Intelligence 
Agency:  The  National  Security 
Agency,  other  Intelligence  eomixtnento 
of  the  Department  of  Def  enM  and  the 
Departments  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force;  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence 
and  Research  at  the  Department  of 
Stete;  the  Intelligence  Divisions  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation;  intel- 
ligence elements  of  the  Departments 
of  Treasury  and  Energy,  and  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration; 
and  the  intelligence  community  staff 
of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

Generally.  thcM  activltlM  are  divid- 
ed into  two  categories.  The  first  is  in- 
telligence acUvltlea— that  is  to  say.  na- 
tional intelllgenoe  activities— which 
produce  intelligence  for  Important  pol- 
icymakers of  the  Oovemment— the 
President,  the  Cabinet,  the  National 
Security  Council,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

"Hie  second  category,  intelllgenoe-re- 
lated  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Defenw.  includes  all  thoM  detexae  ac- 
tivities integral  to  the  defense  force 
structure,  but  similar  to  national  intel- 
llgenoe programs,  and  often  tasked  for 
national  inteUlgenoe  purposes,  particu- 
larly In  peacetime. 

The  similarity  of  programs  and  func- 
tions between  the  national  intelligence 
and  the  intelligenoe-related  activities 


of  the  Department  of  Defeiue  Is  the 
reason  that  lx>th  are  considered  by  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
llgenoe and  auth<»1zed  in  this  bilL 

We  woik  to  assure  that  the  program 
aroM  are  oomplemoitary  and  mutual- 
ly supportive,  but  not  dm)licatlve.  The 
referral  of  this  bill  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  ServicM  hM  assured  that 
the  Judgmente  we  make  from  an  intel- 
ligence viewpoint  are  equally  soimd 
from  a  military  perspective.  We  work 
closely  with  that  committee  on  a  con- 
tinuous baaia  and  have  achieved  a  posi- 
tion agreeable  to  both  committOM 
even  before  ref erraL 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  gentlonan  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pans). 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Again  thia 
year  the  Permanent  Select  Ccmunittee 
on  Intelligence  and  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  woriud  together  to 
report  the  authorization  bill  for  Intel- 
llgenoe and  intelligence-related  activi- 
ties of  the  inteUlgenoe  ccnnmunlty. 

As  the  members  of  the  committee 
will  recall,  the  Armed  Service  Commit- 
tee shares  responsibility  for  authorts- 
ing  certain  elementa  In  the  IntdU- 
gence  authorization  bUl  with  regard  to 
intelligenoe-related  actlvltlM  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  I  am 
most  pleased  to  report  again  on  the 
excellent  woridng  relationship  with, 
and  cooperation  of.  the  select  commit- 
tee chairman,  the  members,  and  the 
staff  in  arriving  at  complete  agree- 
ment on  all  items  of  Joint  responslbfl- 
ity. 

As  the  reports  stete,  the  resulte  of 
our  recommendations  are  classified 
and  are  included  in  the  dassified 
annex  to  the  report  on  HJl.  2968  pre- 
pared by  the  select  committee. 

Again,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
co(H>eration  with  regard  to  intelli- 
gence-related activities  of  Joint  re^on- 
siblllty. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Cmnmtttee  and  I 
want  to  express  the  opinion  of  the  In- 
telligence Committee  that  we  are 
grateful  to  the  Armed  ServlcM  Cam- 
mittee  for  the  cooperation  that  the 
chairman  and  his  oommlttee  glVM  in 
this  double  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  programs  author- 
ized by  HJl.  2968  are  classified.  Many 
are  eztranely  sensitive.  Their  very  ex- 
istence, in  scHne  cases.  Is  Itself  secret. 
There  Is.  therefore,  little  detail  in  the 
bill  or  the  public  report  whidi  aocom- 
panles  it  on  the  amotmto  and  particu- 
lars of  the  programs  authorlBed.  The 
committee  hM  recommended  against 
publishing  even  the  overall  budget 
figure  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  be 
meanlnglen  without  significant 
amounta  of  detailed  explanation 
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TlM  eoniBilttoe.  M  In  yean  PMt.  bM 
pmwrad  a  (totaOad  Mbwluto  of  an- 
5,  iMliiwi  wlikii  ia  ineocpontad  by 
i«f«t«Boa  inte  tha  bm.  and  aa  annas 
to  tta  lapoft.  Both  ara  idaMlfled  and 
•la  availabia  In  tha  oCftoaa  of  the  oom- 
mtttaa.  Bona  uiwidun  bava  already 
if,^M.tei«d  ttoHD.  I  una  thoae  who  have 
nol  yet  dona  ao.  to  atafl  thenaalTea  of 
the  opportantty  to  eramliiB  them 
doarty. 

Mr  Chalnnan.  thia  Mil.  beatdea  au- 
tfaofMiv  fundi  for  the  tnteUlganoe 
of  our  Oovamment,  would 
two     new     edmlnlatTattoo 

to  the  DIraetor  of  Central 

Xnttiilgenoe.  In  one  eaae.  It  would  pro- 
vide espttdt  anthortty  to  the  DCI  to 
aet  mtidmnm  and  majdmum  aie  llmtta 
for  entry  levd  operatlona  offloen. 
Seeood.  It  clvee  him  the  authmlty  to 
nravMe  Inoenttve  awardi  to  civilian 
aad  mllttary  detaUeee  of  the  CIA  and 
the  Intfdlglf***  community  etaff . 

In  other  laepeeta.  the  bill  la  indenU- 
cal  to  thoae  whieh  the  Houae  haa  oon- 
■Meiad  for  the  paat  S  yeara.  It  haa  the 
Ml^rtit*"  lupport  of  all  the  oooamlt- 
tae.  The  only  asoeptlon  to  that  and  a 
prlndpal  f ooa  of  the  debate  that  will 
enaue  on  thto  bOl  to  tta  attpulatlon  that 
none  of  the  fundi  auth^laed  by  the 
bill  may  be  uaad  ttx  military  or  para- 
mOltary  aethrltlea  In  mearacua. 

At  the  approiirlate  time.  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  strike  aectlon  108 
end  Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of 
HJL2760. 

HJt  2760  la  the  bai  which  the 
Houae  paaed  on  July  38.  the  BoUnd- 
Zablockl-Wrlsht  bUL  It  provkka.  aa 
Ifemben  wm  recall,  for  the  termina- 
tion of  United  Statea  funding  of  para- 
mlUtary  acthrltiea  In  Nicaragua  at  the 
expiration  of  a  period  of  tfane  which 
has  been  damlfled  by  the  committee. 
That  period  of  time  ia  for  the  safe 
withdrawal  of  inaursenta  funded  by 
the  prograsL 

The  Mil  alao  providea  eecurity  aaslst- 
•noe  funda  to  friendly  natkma  In  the 
region  to  h^  interdict  the  flow  of 
•nna  from  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  to  In- 
■urgendea  In  other  Central  American 
netkma.  Thoae  funda  alao  may  be  uaed 
for  peaoAeepIng  eff orta  or  for  efforts 
to  monitor  egreements  prohlbltlns  aid 
to  insurgendea  In  Central  America. 

Finally,  the  language  inaerted  by  the 
mftjortty  leader  providea  that  U.S. 
policy  should  be  to  seek  redrem  for 
XJjB.  and  Central  American  grievances 
aj^jnat.  Nicaragua  In  the  forum  of  the 
Organlaatlon  of  American  Statea.  It 
requlrea  the  Prealdent  to  bring  Nicara- 
gua's violations  of  Intematlonal  law 
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and  Its  guaranteea  to  the  OAS  on 
democratic  freedoms  before  the  OAS. 
It  tiaiiirsaia  the  seiMe  of  Oongreas  that 
negoClatloaa  are  the  beat  method  of  se- 
eorlng  a  lasting  peace  In  Central 
America  and  requlrea  the  Prealdent  to 
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report  to  the  Congreas  concerning  the 
progreaihe  haa  made  fn  theae  effOrta. 
Thus  I  will  be  asldng  the  Members 
of  this  body  to  vote  again  on  exactly 
the  tmTT*^  piupoaal  which  passed  the 
Howe  In  July.  That  bill  haa  never 
been  oooaldered  by  the  other  body.  I. 
therefore,  will  offer  this  amendment 
In  an  effort  to  reaffirm  the  poaltion 
taken  by  the  Houae  and  to  Inaure  that 
it  icarhrs  a  conference  committee 
with  the  Senate.  That  la  why  we  must 
vote  again  on  thla  same  matter. 

What  haa  happened  since  July  28? 
The  moat  alarming  change  has  been 
the  expansion  of  the  war  In  Nicaragua. 
It  haa  acquired  a  new  facet.  It  is  now 
•n  air  and  aea  war.  InsurgenU  have 
engaged  In  bombing  ralda  on  Nloara- 
guan  dtiea.  alrporta.  aad  hartxwa.  Tar- 
geta  have  been  economic  such  as  the 
oO  storage  tanks  In  Corinto  and  the 
electrical  generating  plant  and  oU 
plpeUne  In  Puerto  Sandino.  The 
ground  war  haa  heated  up  again— with 
deeper  penetratlona  of  taiaurgent 
f  oioea  Into  the  central  highlands  and 
large-aoale  flat****  between  Insurgent 
and  Sandlnlita  troopa. 

Amrth^y  significant  development  has 
been  the  announcement  by  the  nar 
tions  participating  In  the  Contadora 
prooeaa  that  all  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can partldpanta,  Indudtaig  Nicaragua, 
have  agreed  upon  a  llat  of  31  goals  for 
negotiations  to  bring  peace  to  the 
region.  Thoae  goals  cover  the  gamut 
but  Indude  the  end  of  foreign  military 
preaence  In  the  region,  the  end  to  In- 
lurgendee  and  support  for  them,  and 
a  guarantee  of  democratic  freedom  In 
all  Central  American  countrlea. 

All  Americans  welcome  this  develop- 
ment. The  administration  claims  that 
Its  program  of  support  for  the  Nlcara- 
guan  Insurgents  has  produced  this 
change.  To  me  it  is  dbvlous  that  this 
agreement  up<m  an  agenda  for  negoti- 
ations came  in  q>tte  of  that  Insurgen- 
cy. In  any  caae.  even  if  negotiations 
are  scheduled  the  objectives  poaed  by 
the  administration,  some  of  which  are 
contained  In  the  new  secret  findings. 
are  even  broader  than  those  to  be  dla- 
cuased  by  Contadora  nations. 

The  final  development  Is  that  the 
administration  has  reformulated  its 
podtion  on  the  war  In  Nicaracua  in  a 
new  Predd«itlal  finding.  The  finding 
authortaes  the  continuation  of  the 
present  program.  The  scope  of  activi- 
ties which  are  authorised  is  very 
broad,  and  in  no  way  limited  to  arms 
Interdiction.  It  Includes  keeping  the 
military  pressure  on  the  Sandlntotaa 
Its  bottom  line  Is  the  continuation  of 
the  war. 

The  finding  makes  no  mention  of 
overthrowing  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua, although  this  Is  the  stated  pur- 
poae  of  the  Contraa.  And  the  adminis- 
tration is  offering  no  guarantees. 

The  new  finding,  then.  Is  one  more 
effort  to  defend  the  secret  war  In  the 
Congreaa.  Whfle  the  finding  contains 


mora  detail.  It  contains  no  new  ideas 
or  polldea.  It  is  a  compendium  of  the 
gymmetry  argumenta  you  heard  and 
rejected  In  July.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it.  military  victory  Is  the  admln- 
litration's  bottom  line.  The  statement 
of  Under  Secretary  of  Ctefense  for 
Policy  Fred  Dde.  on  September  12. 
bef<»«  the  Baltimore  Council  on  For- 
eign Atfaha,  dearly  ahows  that  there 
Is  a  feeling  In  this  administration  that 
the  Sandlntetas  must  be  defeated  on 
the  battlefldd  before  the  problems  of 
Central  America  can  be  solved. 

But  what  wUl  be  the  result  of  this 
Increased  military  pressure?  Will  the 
Sanilinlftf-  surrender?  Or  are  they 
more  likely  to  seek  more  aid  tmm 
Cuba  and  Russia?  Or  wOl  they  attack 
Honduraa  or  Costa  Rica? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  war  Is  counter  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  also  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  which  underlie  American 
Government.  In  fact.  It  is  more  con- 
alatent  with  the  dictates  of  Lenin  than 
prlndplea  of  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
■on.  Finally,  it  reawakens  the  image  of 
the  United  Statea  aa  the  North  Ameri- 
can meddler  in  Latin  American  poU- 
tlcs,  the  American  bully  who  can  only 
live  with  an  arrangement  that  he  Im- 
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Mr.  Chairman,  you  do  not  have  to  be 
In  favor  of  Nicaragua's  polides-and  I 
am  not— to  oppoae  the  open-ended  war 
to  which  the  administration  has  com- 
mitted us.  My  condusion  Is  that  the 
not  so  secret  war  \n  Nicaragua  must 
end.  That  is  why  I  am  asking  Members 
to  vote  again  to  end  this  program. 

The  Congreas  ought  to  send  a  dear 
signal  that  this  war  Is  not.  nor  should 
it  be.  UJ8.  policy.  Our  policy  should  be 
to  encourage  peace  through  negotia- 
tion, with  and  through  the  Organlsar 
tlon  of  American  Statea.  and  the 
shield  of  security  assistance. 

That  Is  what  the  Boland-Zablodd- 
Wrtght  amendment  doea.  That  is  why 
it  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I 
yield  myaelf  5  mlnutea. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  emphasis 
of  my  remarks  turn  to  section  108  of 
the  intelligence  authorisation  bill.  I 
would  like  to  fhat  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  rmr^*'*"*  that  HJt.  2068  is  first 
and  foremost— the  intelllgenoe  author- 
ization bill  for  fiacal  year  1084.  The  ac- 
tivities addreased  by  section  108  repre- 
sents but  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
intelligence  reaouroea  requeated  by  the 
Prealdent  for  fiscal  year  1984.  In  fact, 
the  vast  malortty  of  intelligence  re- 
sources support  programs  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  so-called  covert  or 
special  acUvlties  which  is  receiving 
much  public  attention.  Although  theae 
major  bitelligenoe  programs  must,  for 
the  most  part,  remain  concealed,  we 
should  not  loae  sight  of  theh  contribu- 
tion to  national  security  In  providing 
policymakers  foreign  intelligence  cru- 


cial to  our  country'a  ability  to  meet 
the  ehallangaa  fadng  it.  For  fiacal  year 
18M  the  Praaldant  requested  a  sub- 
stanflal  Incraaae  In  overall  Intelligence 
funding  from  1088  levda.  I  fuUy  aup- 
port  our  committee's  reoonunenda- 
tlooa  not  to  dladoae  pubUdy  the 
amounta  of  theae  requeated  funda. 
Therefore.  I  wlU  not  dlacuH  apadfic 
committee  rvwnmmendatlona,  Details 
of  theae  wwnmendatlona  are  con- 
tained in  the  dartflart  annex  to  o\a 
fimnmlttee  report,  which  along  with 
the  rlasslftnl  schedule  of  authorlaa- 
tlona  referred  to  tai  the  bUl.  haa  been 
avallahle  for  review  by  Members  of  the 
House  ataice  July  2B. 

The  «*»«*"««***•  generally  supported 
the  funding  levels  requested  by  the 
Prealdent  but  we  were  not  perauaded 
that  all  of  the  ipedflc  programa  were 
fully  warranted  and  the  ooounlttee's 
remmmnnrtatlmia  would  delete  or 
defer  certain  programs  and  in  other 
eaaea  would  Increaae  program  funding. 
I  am  pleaaed  to  add  that  while  the  au- 
thorlaatian  levels  recommended  by  the 
conunlttee  are  oooiiatent  with  funding 
targets  adopted  In  the  first  budget  rea- 
olutkm.  the  committee  recommmda- 
tlona  wHl  again,  allow  amne  real 
growth  In  the  Intelllgenoe  programs. 

I  believe,  on  the  whole.  HA.  2968 
provides  for  a  well  balanced  intelli- 
gence program  easentlsl  to  our  nation- 
al security  and  foreign  polldea. 
Whether  questions  involve  the  re- 
building of  right  off enaea,  negotiating 
arma  reductloos,  dealing  with  expand- 
ing Oonmiunlst  Influence  on  most 
every  continent,  or  coping  with  the  po- 
litical and  eoonoiiilc  reallatlcs  of 
today's  extemely  volatile  world,  de- 
manda  for  high  quality  and  timely  in- 
telligence will  continue  to  proliferate. 

As  for  the  bUl  in  general,  except  for 
my  stnmg  objeetimi  to  the  Induslon  of 
sectkm  108  or  any  other  provision  pro- 
hlbtting  covert  asristance  for  actlvltlea 
in  Nlcaragiw,  I  fully  susiport  HR. 
2968. 

Now.  In  turning  to  section  108,  the 
provision  which  prohlbtts  covert  aaslst- 
anoe  for  military  operations  in  Nicara- 
gua, I  would  like  to  q>end  just  a  few 
moments  explaining  the  parHamlw^tJ^^ 
ry  attuatlon  as  I  understand  it.  When 
upon  reaching  conalderatlon  of  section 
106  of  the  authoristUon  bUl  and  after 
the  aecret  sesrion  of  the  House,  Chair- 
man BoL*m>  win  offer  aa  a  aubatltute 
amendment— which  will  be  the  entire 
text  of  HJl.  2760  previoualy  oooald- 
ered by  the  Houae  on  July  28.  If.  the 
chairman's  amendment  Is  defeated, 
the  House  wfll  have  the  opportunity 
to  ffinaUlfir  one  of  **»^»  compromise 
amendmenta  I  have  printed  In  the 
CamoamKumu.  Raooao.  It  tha  chair- 
man's subrtltute  Is  adopted.  I  wUl  be 
precluded  from  offering  any  oonpro- 
mlae  amendment. 

If  Chairman  BoLsao's  amendment 
prevalla,  a  motion  to  recommit  with 
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Inatnictlona  wIU  be  the  only  legislative 
means  by  which  the  House  may  con- 
sider a  substantive  ccnnpramiae 
amendment.  Thua,  when  the  commit- 
tee riaea  to  report  its  actkm  to  the 
Houae,  I  wfll  offer  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit which  Indudea  all  of  the  provl- 
skms  of  the  Boland  amendment  plua 
compromise  language  which  condi- 
tions the  effective  date  of  the  prcAilbi- 
tlon  on  covert  asslifance.  I  ralae  this 
Issue  becanae  I  wlah  all  the  Members 
of  the  Houae  to  reoognlae  that  this 
motion  to  recommit  becomes  a  motion 
of  substance  and  significance  and 
should  not  be  ccmpared  to  similar  mo- 
tions. 

The  amendment  or  motion  to  reciHn- 
mlt  that  I  am  offering  will  defer  a  halt 
to  U.S.  support  for  Nlcaraguan  oppod- 
tlon  until  the  Sandtadataa  stop  Inter- 
fering with  thdr  neliAiborB  and  join  In 
an  agreement  baaed  on  the  Contadora 
21^K>int  document  of  objeetlvea  agreed 
to  at  the  September  7  through  0  meet- 
ing of  Contadora  four  of  the  Central 
American  oountiea.  The  oountriea  who 
participated  in  that  peace  negotiation 
were.  Colombia,  Mexico,  Panama,  Ven- 
eauela,  Coeta  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Gua- 
temala, Honduras,  and  Nicaragua. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  look  carefully  at  the  motion  to  re- 
conmit  if  it  becomea  in  order. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  mlnutea  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  MoCuasr). 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  add  my  support  for  HJl.  2968. 

As  a  member  of  the  Program  and 
Budget  Authorization  Subcommittee,  I 
have  participated  in  U»  many  hours 
of  hearings  and  committee  meetinga  of 
which  our  chairman  has  ^>oken.  I  can 
attest  that  our  examination  of  U.S.  In- 
telligence actlvltiea  was  extendve  and 
I  believe  that  it  was  productive. 

Our  effort  was  not  taken  from  a  per- 
spective dther  prolntelllgence  or  anti- 
intelligence.  We  Bought  to  understand 
each  program  and  to  recommmd  an 
authorizatl<m  levd  baaed  on  the 
merits  of  each.  Thla  proceas  has  result- 
ed In  both  cuts  and  a  few  additions  to 
the  admlntstratl«m's  requeat  with  the 
net  eff  ed  being  a  small  reduction. 
Theae  adjustments  are  related  to 
strengths  or  weaknesses  of  the  individ- 
ual programs  affected.  Our  rlasslflert 
report  provides  the  Houae  and  the  ad- 
ministration with  a  detailed  diaaMakni 
of  the  committee's  findings,  both  pod- 
Uve  and  negative. 

Some  of  the  programs  authorised  In 
this  bill  are  Dcf enae  Department  ac- 
tlvltlea to  provide  dUred  intelllgenoe 
support  to  military  operatlooa.  "nuse 
are  referred  to  tai  thla  hoi  aa  taitelli- 
genoe-related  acthdtiea.  The  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
shares  juriadtetlon  in  this  area  with 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Servlcea.  I 


serve  on  both  rommlttees  which  have 
worked  together  eff ectlvdy  aad  ooop- 
erattvdy  to  reach  agreement  on  all 
matters  jointly  considered. 

A  great  deal  of  work  waa  devoted  to 
the  Bubatanoe  of  the  Intdlgenoe  pro- 
grams and  thdr  budgets.  Bat,  tai  addi- 
tkm,  our  woik  alao  earriea  out  a  fair 
porUon  of  the  ovenight  revondbO- 
Itiea  of  the  committee.  Many  Intelli- 
gence acttvttlee  are  a  balance  between 
propriety  and  neeesrity,  between  se- 
crecy and  the  demands  of  an  open  ao- 
dety,  between  riak  and  benefit  Theae 
aspects  will  never  be  eaay  to  balance 
but  we  have  been  attentive  to  theae 
lasues  and  will  cmtlnue  to  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  paasage  tA 
HJl.  2968. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gwntitwMi  from 
Pomsylvanla  (Mr.  Ooonuwi). 

Mr.  GOODLDfO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  rhetcnic  today 
and  probably  a  lot  of  imtMtwtmx  ex- 
ehangea.  particularly  irtien  we  deal 
with  aectlon  108. 

I  would  just  like  to  aay  that  had  I 
been  on  the  Intelllgenoe  Committee 
when  the  covert  activity  waa  idamMd. 
I  probably  would  have  oppoaed  it  be- 
cauae  of  a  concern  I  have  about  covert 
activity.  Let  me  tdl  you.  now  as  I  serve 
on  that  Intelligence  Committee,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  arUl  be  a  very  dangerous 
move,  if  my  coUeaguea  who  have  vla- 
Ited  the  area  a  couple  of  times  auto- 
matically become  instant  ezperta,  be- 
cauae  they  aaw  and  heard  what  it  waa 
the  oountriea  wanted  them  to  aee  and 
hear,  or  if  they  try  to  become  Aaslat- 
ant  Secretariea  in  charge  of  Central 
America. 

Contrary  to  what  the  diairman  said, 
I  happen  to  believe  that  the  reaaon 
that  Nicaragua  Is  participating  in  the 
Contadora  discussions  at  the  preaent 
time  Is  because  of  that  covert  activity. 
If  for  no  other  reaaon  or  other  pur- 
pose, I  think  the  covert  action  haa 
been  suooeatfol  for  that  reaaon. 

The  real  danger,  Mr.  Chaimum.  la  If 
we  aent  publldy  a  algnal  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  are  going  to  cut  the 
operatl<m  off,  why  should  Nicaragua 
participate  in  anything.  Why  not  just 
wait,  and  wait  us  out? 

Second.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very 
concerned  about  those  people  who  are 
very  quick  to  say,  well,  let  us  do  it  in  a 
covert  manner.  Ihat  aounds  pretty 
good.  Tliat  also  In  my  estimatlnn 
means  that,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are 
going  to  get  deeply  Involved  in  a  aitoa- 
tion  tliat  moat  Americana  do  not  want 
to  get  deq>ly  Involved  in. 

I  do  not  see  how  there  could  be  any- 
thing but  American  loas  of  Uvea  if  In 
fact  we  went  the  overt  way.  I  know  a 
lot  of  people  say  that  becanae  appar- 
ently it  suits  tlidr  eonadence  or  aome- 
thlng  of  that  nature,  but  I  would  hope 
after  an  the  rhetoric  and  emotion  dlea 
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dmm.  we  think  Mriously  about  the 
eanmenti  I  hM«  made.  .  _^  ,^ 

Mr.  BOLAIID.  Mr.  Chatnnan.  I  yield 
T  mlmitee  to  the  gentlenun  from 
Otant^  (Mr.  9owumX  

Mr.  FOWXXR.  Mr.  Chelnnen,  yee- 
tordiky  the  Oeuetenr  of  State  of  the 
Italtad  Stetea  vroU  the  Speaker  of 
the  Hoiaa  to  My  the  natlooa  partlel- 
oadM  In  the  Oonftadan  proceai  had 
Soauiittted  themaelvea  to  necotlatkxia 

toioaiantee: 
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MO.  •:  To  raaeh  MreemenU  In  order  to 
raduoc  with  an  cy*  (o  rttmliMHin.  tba  pn»- 
•DM  of  fONlsn  mmuiT  or  othar  adrlMn 
who  mlglit  bo  Mtd  for  military  and  Mcurtty 


a  iiao 

Mr.  Shults  eeea  mearacua'a 
oent  to  adikeaa  theae  foala  as  a  prom- 
irinf  risn.  aa  do  L  But  It  la  not  new.  It 
did  not  happen  laat  week.         ^  .  .. 

It  happenad  at  lea*  aa  fw  back  aa 
Jttly  19  before  the  Houae'i  vote  toeut 
off  the  paramilitary  acttvttlea  ipon- 
Mied  by  the  United  Statea  In  Nlearar 


(CR8-18S1 

Doea  our  QoTemment's  policy  tup- 
port  thla  asreement  of  Contadora? 

No.  7:  To  irMTT**"*^  tbe  anna  traffic  for 
wftinmf.  inwpa.  or  orgaolMtiona  trytnc  to 
ililalilltaB  tho  ■ovoramanU  of  Central 
Amartea.  and  to  aatahlkh  control  maehar 

IBH  tor  thli  purpoae. 

No.  •:  To  movant  tha  uaa  of  thrtr  terrlto- 
rlaa  and  to  abatatn  from  aithar  lending  or 
pemltttnc  elthor  mOltary  or  lodatlcal  aup- 
poct  to  ttaoea  tndhrlduala.  troupa,  or  ocgaol- 
aaMoM  tiTtaig  to  daaUMMae  Central  Ameri- 
can  goramnMnta." 

Na  t:  To  ataatatn  from  either  fomenting  or 
^m4«»^ng  tenorlat  or  mbotage  actlona  In 
tha  area  countrtaa. 


On  July  19.  before  the  Houae  vote. 
Mlearatua  embraeed  "democratic  plu- 
fmham."  in  the  Caneon  Dedaratkm 
whl^  the  united  Statea  alao  aupport- 
ed. 

Before  that  there  were  letten  of 
propoaal  to  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  Statea  of  America  by  the  San- 
dtntata  Oovemflaent  of  Nlcaracua 
•iking  our  natloo  to  engate  In  bilater- 
al iMJiotlallnrM  between  the  United 
Statea  and  the  Gtovemment  of  Nlearar 
gua  with,  and  I  <iuote  from  their  letter 
of  April  as.  1S6S.  "*  *  *  with  no  limita- 
tion or  preeaodltlona  to  thla  dialog." 

The  Nloaraguan  Government  haa 
■iked  to  talk  to  our  Oovemment  with 
no  precoodltlona  either  In  Waahlngton 
or  in  Managua  and  our  Natkm  haa  to 
thta  date  refuaed.  How  can  we  dedde 
whether  or  not  to  believe  the  Nlcara- 
guam  If  we  oootlnue  to  refuee  to  talk 
with  them? 

Any  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  ahould  be  read  carefully  by  the 
Membera  of  thla  body  before  we  decide 
on  auch  an  important  l«ue  aa  the 
ff^iMut.7.f|Kirt<»M.wrriyt>t  amendment 
to  cut  off  thla  paramilitary  action.  In 
hto  letter,  the  Secretary  of  State  dtea 
only  a  of  the  ai  polnta  agreed  to  in  the 
Oootadora  initiative,  thoee  dealing 
with  pturaliam.  regkmal.  and  verifiable 

But  the  Secretary  did  not  dte  the 

foDowlnr. 

No.  4:  To  curb  the  ama  race  In  aO  of  tU 
taaum  and  to  tnltlato  umutlalliaia  on  the 
Motial  "«^  redaetten  of  the  eurrent  arm* 
tnvantory  and  tba  manber  of  armed  troopa. 

Doea  the  UJB.  policy  in  Central 
America  auppott  point  4? 

No.  ft:  TO  ban  In  their  terrttorlea  the  prea- 
anee  et  f onlgn  f oteea.  faeflltlea.  or  mnitarr 

That  la  all  foreign  f  oroea.  the  United 
Statea.  the  Cubaiw.  the  Ruaalana.  Doea 
UJB.  pohcy  aupporttng  thla  point  of 
the  CoDtadora  idanT 


My  friend  aa  we  debate  thla  amend- 
ment today  I  will  reapectfully  gubmlt 
%Y<i^^  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
Statea  of  America,  in  order  to  achieve 
credibility  in  aearchlng  for  a  peaceful 
regional  aettlement  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, muat  alao  adhere  to  not  only  the 
gplrlt  but  the  letter  of  theae  Conta- 
dora  propoaala  which  oppoae  military 
intervention  of  any  type  from  any  out- 
gide  aovfloreignty  which  one  muat 
Mgume  indudea  the  United  SUtea  of 
An»«»ri<^  along  with  the  Cubans  and 
the  Ruaalana. 

UntU  we  practice  what  we  preach, 
unto  we  together  in  a  regional  formu- 
lation of  aome  type  bring  our  f  oroea  to 
bear  for  gtablllty  and  not  exerdae  ex- 
dualvely  our  military  option,  then  any 
hope  at  long-term  peace  and  stability 
beoomea  even  more  Uluaory. 

I  aak  for  your  thouglitful  oonalder- 
atlon  of  the  amendment  paaaed  by  this 
Houae  S  months  ago.  made  even  more 
nuuMtetory  if  we  are  to  begin  that 
peace- aeddng  proceea. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  mhratea  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  WHrrsHumar). 

Mr.  OOODUNO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wHl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  OOODUNO.  A  colleague  of 
miTw.  from  Pennsylvania  Indicated 
that  I  may  have  uaed  the  word 
"covert"  rather  than  "overt"  in 
ipmirfaif  my  aecond  point. 

I  want  to  make  very  dear  that  I  said, 
in  my  eatlmatlon.  that  it  may  be  good 
rhetoric  and  it  may  soothe  one's  oon- 
■denoe  to  talk  about  going  overtly 
rather  than  covertly,  but  we  want  to 
think  sertoudy  about  the  implication 
ttiftt  may  have  for  tremendous  Ameri- 
can Involvement. 
I  yt^mrA  the  gmtleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  wHi'i'lttnTRflT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  few  montha  ago  we  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  hear  from  a  young  Niearaguan 
patriot  named  Miguel  Bolanoa.  who  in 
1079.  fought  alongside  the  Sandlniitas 
in  helping  to  liberate  his  country. 
of  you  will  recall  that  he  was  re- 
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crulted  into  the  intelligence  servlceg  of 
the  Sandlniata  regime  after  the  tri- 
umph over  Somoaa 

He  waa  aent  to  Cuba  for  training.  He 
came  back  and  he  said  something  that 
I  remember  very  weU.  He  said.  "We 
were  told  at  the  outset  in  my  training 
that  the  No.  1  enemy  waa  the  United 
Statee  of  America."  this  at  a  time 
whoi  the  admlnlatratlon  of  the  United 
Statea  and  thla  Congreas  went  out  of 
their  way,  both  verbally  and  material- 
ly, to  gupport  the  government  in  Ma- 
nagua. Thla  Congreas  voted  over  $100 
mllUon  in  aid  for  Nicaragua,  put  lU 
hand  out  in  friendship  in  the  moat 
tangible  way  to  the  Sandlniata  govern- 
ment. 

Who  haa  been  the  disturber  of  peace 
in  Central  America  aince  that  time? 
Who  has  hdped  a  Marxist  subversion 
that  haa  taken  thouaands  of  lives  in 
neighboring  El  Salvador?  Who  has  fos- 
tered, kept  alive  subverdve  movements 
In  CosU  Rksa.  which  doea  not  even 
have  a  standing  army,  and  neighbor- 
ing Honduraa?  Who  by  the  proof  that 
has  been  seised,  papers  and  other  doc- 
uments, is  shown  to  have  a  plan  to 
bring  about  Marxist  subverdon  In  all 
of  Central  America? 

Not  the  United  Statea. 

Tea,  we  have  had  a  covert  operation 
going. 
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Tea.  some  of  us  believe  that  that  op- 
eration is  paying  dividends.  Our  col- 
leaguee  on  the  majority  dde  have 
brought  forth  a  piece  of  leglslaUon 
that  rnTitit<"»  language  in  an  amended 
section  lOS  which  would  deflect  us 
from  the  course  that  we  are  on  and  set 
us  upon  another  one  which  In  fact 
would  provide  for  extendve  American 
assistance  to  interdict  the  flow  of  arms 
from  Nicaragua  to  the  borders  of  Ita 
neighbors. 

I  want  to  take  these  few  minutes— 
and  I  have  a  sense  of  deja  vu  about 
this  since  we  talked  about  it  in  April— 
but  to  say  publldy  what  I  could  not 
say  then,  what  the  tmpUcations  are  for 
our  country  If  we  aoccqH  the  provldons 
in  section  108  and  HJl.  a760. 

What  la  first  of  all  significant  to  me 
is  this:  That  neither  the  Committee  on 
InteUlgenoe  to  which  I  belong  nor  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  which 
has  some  Jurisdiction  in  this  received 
testimony  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Chataman  of  the  Joint 
Chlete  of  Staff  with  regard  to  their 
position  on  an  overt  program  for 
which  they  will  have  respondblllty  for 
admlnlatering  and  carrying  out. 

The  oonunlttee  adopted  a  podtlon 
which  is  much  more  costly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  oftoe 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wbtts- 
HuasT)  has  expired.  .  ^  .^  , 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
fromVlrtftala. 


Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  It  is  a  podtlon 
which  la  far  more  riaky  than  the  pro- 
gram that  ia  now  underway. 

I  have  strong  reaervatlons  and  oon- 
oema  with  regard  to  the  ooata  in  terms 
of  commitment,  funds,  and  reaouroea, 
but  more  than  anything  elae  the  risk 
of  American  Uvea  becauae  American 
military  foroea  will  be  required  to 
carry  this  program  out. 

I  am  going  to  extend  in  the  Rkx>ks 
the  rest  of  the  points  that  I  wish  to 
make. 

But  let  everybody  be  on  notice  right 
now  what  this  means:  If  we  adopt  this 
interdiction  program  and  we  reject  the 
course  that  we  have  set  oursdves 
upon,  mark  my  word,  before  this 
decade  is  out  you  will  see  American 
blood  spilled  in  a  way  that  you  never 
imagined  and  you  will  see  American 
involvement  in  Central  America  far 
beycmd  the  imagination  of  anyone  dt- 
tlng  in  this  Chamber. 

First,  it  would  be  nearly  impoedble 
to  Interdict  if  Insurgents  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  sanctuary,  a  protected 
area  which  Nicaragua  would  becfMne 
under  the  present  provldons  of  the 
bilL 

Second,  the  borders  would  be  near 
inuxiadble  to  seaL  The  flow  of  small 
arms  ammunitions  would  ocmtinue. 

Third,  our  allies  in  friendly  Central 
American  nations  have  limited  re- 
aouroea to  carry  out  any  such  endeav- 
or, and  given  the  limited  resources  and 
shortage  of  trained  personnel  in  these 
Central  American  countries,  extendve 
deployment  of  U.8.  personnd  into 
that  area  would  be  required.  That 
meana  U.S.  personnel  would  be  (m  the 
front  lines  directing  communication 
and  interdicting  efforts.  If  the  Nlcara- 
guans  decide  to  fight  the  intertUctlon 
efforts  then  U.S.  personnel  would 
bectmie  the  target  of  enemy  attack. 

In  short,  an  involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  ccmibat  in  Ontral 
America  would  likely  be  much  greater 
than  an  overt  interdiction  program.  At 
that  point,  the  risks  of  this  new  U.S. 
policy  would  be  greatly  increased,  and 
worst  of  all  the  costs  would  mean  UJB. 
aunialtlm  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
alao  noted  that  Coata  Rica,  a  nation 
without  regular  armed  forces  would 
not  in  aU  likelihood,  participate  in 
such  an  interdiction  effort  against 
Nicaragua.  They  have  no  standing 
army. 

Fourth,  the  interdiction  program 
would  be  prohibitively  expendve.  In 
the  Department  of  Defense's  estimate, 
an  attempt  at  interdiction  would  coat 
upward  of  $300  million  the  first  year, 
and  at  leaat  $100  million  for  each  year 
subaequent.  HA.  a760  aubetltute 
would  provide  $50  million  for  overt 
interdlctlmi  for  19M.  The  Department 
of  Def enae  indicates  conservatively 
that  It  would  cost  upward  of  $300  mll- 
Uon at  the  mlnlmtmi  to  attempt  Inter- 
dletltm  tat  1  year. 


The  Department  of  Defense  coat  es- 
timates for  this  program  are  reaL  If  I 
may  add.  the  Inereaaed  rlaks  of  this 
program  are  alao  reaL  The  risks  of 
U.S.  personnd  involvement  and  the 
risks  of  esfalatlon  of  conflicts  in  Cen- 
tral America  are  greatly  Inereaaed  by 
f  oUowlng  the  policy  whfeh  la  suggested 
in  the  subaUtute  of  HJl.  3700. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  mlnutea  to  the  gentleman  from 
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Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocxi),  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affaire. 

Mr.  ZABIiOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  3968.  I  beUeve 
as  we  debate  this  authoriaatkm  we 
ouidit  to  bear  In  mind  the  particular 
section  that  Is  controversial  to  aome 
ext«it,  section  108,  and  some  of  its 
history. 

This  Congress  has  i^vroved  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  the  Boland  amend- 
ment which  prohibits  the  use  of  funds 
for  the  purpoee  of  overthrowing  a  gov- 
ernment. That  is  the  law  of  the  land. 

There  are  scHue  now  who  contend, 
and  legitimately  ao.  that  the  law  of 
the  land  is  being  violated. 

The  fimds  for  covert  operations  in 
Nicaragua  had  the  purpose  of  inter- 
dicting arms  going  through  or  around 
Nicaragua  to  13  Salvador.  But  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  these 
funds  were  misused,  not  necessarily  at 
our  direction,  but  they  were  misused 
to  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Sandl- 
niata government. 

Now,  I  am  not  holding  a  brief  for  the 
Niearaguan  Oovemment.  Maybe  it 
woudd  be  best  if  the  government  would 
be  changed.  But  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
the  United  States,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, should  seek  to  overthrow  another 
government. 

In  order  to  not  leave  the  insurgent 
elements  in  or  around  Nicaragua 
hanging,  so  to  q;>eak.  by  cutting  off 
funds,  it  is  true  that  a  compromise, 
HJl.  2760,  was  devised  which  this 
House  again  approved  in  July.  That 
legislation  in  part  provided  funds 
overtly,  and  there  was  sound  reason  to 
do  so.  because  the  covert  operation 
was  no  longer  secret;  everybody  knew 
about  it. 

Now,  Mr.  WnnxKUBST,  my  good 
frimd,  dted  the  testimony  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  referring  to  the 
costs  of  conducting  overt  operations  to 
interdict  the  shipment  of  arms  from 
Nkauagua  to  El  Salvador.  They  testi- 
fied before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  but  were  unable  to  provide  pre- 
cise figures  at  that  time  to  reflect 
what  overt  operations  would  cost. 
They  did  testify,  however,  that  such 
operations  would  be  much  more 
expendve. 

I  must  say  to  my  friends  and  col- 
leaguea   that   I    do    hi^e    that    the 


Boland-ZablO(±i-Wrl|^t  amendment 
i^ilch  wm  be  offered  at  a  prc^jer  time 
to  the  bill.  HJl.  2760,  whteh  we  ap- 
proved in  the  past,  be  adimted. 

I  think  it  la  a  compromiae,  I  think  It 
is  necessary,  and  it  wUl  give  the  proper 


Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yidd  4 
mlnutea  to  the  gentleman  from  minoia 
(Mr.  Htm). 

Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  chatanan  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  for  taking 
the  weU  and  not  attaching  the  ainoeri- 
ty,  the  Integrity,  the  honor  of  our  ad- 
mlnlatratlon. the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  military  who  are 
down  there. 

It  is  refreshing  to  bear  someone  take 
the  weU  and  aasume  that  there  is  some 
moraUty  on  our  side  of  this  question. 

Now  I  would  like  to  make  a  pc^t 
about  the  Sandinistas. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  HTDE.  I  wffl  be  glad  to  yidd  to 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's (Mr.  Htvi)  observation.  I 
hope  it  wUl  be  redprocal  on  that  aide. 

Mr.  HTDE.  Oh,  we  respect  the  Pred- 
dent.  Secretary  Shults  and  the  mOl- 
tary. I  do  not  understand  the  gentle- 
man's (Mr.  Zablocxi)  comment,  but  I 
wlU  study  it  carefully. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  point,  my 
frienda.  that  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment that  you  are  ao  protective  of  on 
your  dde  of  the  aide  is  iUegitlmate:  it 
is  not  a  legitimate  government. 

Oh.  it  Is  there,  it  is  de  facto,  but  it  ia 
there  because  they  practiced  wtoMX. 
lawyers  refer  to  as  fraud  In  the  induce- 
ment. It  came  to  power  with  our  asaiat- 
ance  and  with  our  tax  dollara  and  I 
voted  for  them.  76  mlllkm  dollars' 
worth,  to  my  undying  regret,  becauae 
they  promised  the  OAS  they  were  for 
pluralism,  they  were  for  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, they  were  for  freedom  of 
qieech.  they  were  for  a  mixed  econo- 
my, and  they  have  gcme  ba^  immedi- 
ately that  they  got  Into  power,  tm 
every  (me  of  those  promisee. 

Nobody  to  my  knowledge  In  Nicara- 
gua voted  for  a  bunch  of  Cubana.  8,000 
Cubans  down  there  in  thdr  country. 
2,000  mlUtary  advisers;  nobody  voted 
for  Bulgarians,  for  I^rUans.  or  the 
FLO,  yet  they  are  down  there  helping 
to  govern  Nicaragua. 

There  are  two  Niearaguan  revolu- 
tions; the  first  one  is  the  one  that  haa 
been  betrayed  and  aold  out.  "That  is 
the  one  that  you  seek  to  endirine  and 
protect  by  taking  no  action  to  make 
them  adhere  to  their  original  prom- 
ises. 

There  is  a  second  revolution,  the 
new  revolution  that  ae^s  to  reeatab- 
llah  the  promlae  of  the  first  revdlu- 
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tloB.  Ttat  ta  a  iwointlon  we  ihoald  be 
J  and  not  bneklBC- 
li  tbare  ■anetlitDK  unworthy 

Worid  W«r  n  wtaamn  the  eiplote  of 
the  heme  Vrendi  nndwtround  we 
■tin  eolottaed  In  mantore  and  eare- 
n  Hitler  VM  the  enemy.  I  ojn 
I  yoQ  covert  operaUone  would  be 

I  by  en  of  ue.  ^_^ 

TiM  real  uuoetlrm  Ik  le  tt  a  Juet 
oaoMT  The  aiMwer  li  tt  IB  Joat  ae  Jurt 
M  tt  to  for  the  lobelB  In  AfghanMan. 

a  1140 

Aw  eofort  openittona  In  AfihanMan 

moral  and  foodT  And  ahmikl  we  be 

■unporthw  the  poor  Afghanlrtani  who 

an  tryinc  to  Hlvace  their  humanity 

and  tiMir  eoontryf  ^  ^  »w 

U  VtHMe  had  not  luppotted  the 
Thirteen  Oolontaa  when  we  had  our 
revohitlan.  tryinc  to  wtorert  Oww 
m,  wt  would  not  be  here  today.  And 
wo  aomy  would  not  hooor  that  man 
ofvr  thasv.  the  MarqulB  de  Lafttyette. 

Let  me  aik  another  quertton  IMme 
a*  my  friend  from  Oeonla.  Why 
■taould  we  provide  and  proAeet  a  Mne- 
tnary  tat  Hlearacaa  for  the  Oertapo  of 
tba  lettT  And  If  I  have  any  ttane  at  the 
of  my  ranaika,  I  wm  yield  to  the 
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Mow  you  cannot  b*ve  tt  both  ways.  I 
to  my  dear  trienda  on  the  other 


The  OoDtras  are  not  efteettve.  we 
hand  the  iMt  time  we  went  on  thla 
m«rr404oand.  Now  we  are  rrfnc  to 
hear  thai  they  are  too  effective.  My 
Ood.  they  are  boabtaw  oa  Ilnee.  They 
are  drlvliw  the  aanrtlnlefae  further 
into  the  boaom  of  the  Sovleta  and  the 
CubaiM.  How  abaurd.  Too  cannot  have 
ttbothwaya. 

There  has  been  adianae  tai  the  dlp- 
Ifwnatlr   puetuie   of  the 
Oh.  they  want  to  talk  and  even 
mnltllaterally — 

The  CHAIRMAM.  The  thne  of  the 
tram  lUlnoia  (Mr.  Htbb) 


Mr.  R0BIM80M.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  aiMH*****^  minute  to  the  gen- 
tkman  from  nUnoia. 

Mr.  HTDS.  Mr.  Chatiman.  I 
that  the  coneequenee  of  the  .  . 
of  the  gftrtifiT«"«  from  the  other  ilde 
of  the  atale  are  paralyria.  We  are  ooo- 
ilgned  to  the  role  of  a  poor,  tumbertos 
OulUver.  tied  down  by  wimplah  lilll- 
pntlan  immciaritaMl  Inartlon.  a  Oon- 
wnm  that  baa  not  the  will  nor  the  wit 
to  Natat  lefUat,  eodallat  Ideolocy- 
Thero  la  no  law  from  the  Code  of 
Hammurabi  throui^  the  UJf .  Char- 
ter, throush  the  Rio  Treaty,  that  doea 
not  giant  a  right  of  aelf -def  enee. 

We  pratoe  Lech  Waleaa.  We  hooor 
Solidarity.  We  deplore  the  Korean  air- 
line atrocity.  We  have  a  genius  fw 
producing  "feel  good"  reaohttlooa.  A 
boiat  of  paper.  All  of  them  an  exeuae 
for  Inaction. 


„._  li  kjat  to  fieedoni.  Suri- 

to  loat  to  freedom.  Cuba  li  a 

of  oanoer.  Nlearagua  la  a  aouroe 

of  cancer.  Let  ua  apply  a  Uttle  <diemo- 

tharapy.  _^ 

itr  FTR^nrm.  Mr.  Chalnnaa  wm 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HTDB.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fMHB  NrtnikA» 

M^.  BBCKOTHR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
thto  rule  effectively  atlflee  Membera 
from  participating  In  thla  debate. 

Ofr.  BSRKOTVR  addreaaed  the 
Oommtttae.  Hla  remarfca  will  apP^r 
heraafter  In  the  Bztenalooa  of  Re- 
marks.] 

[CRB-lMl 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  ft  minutea  to  the  dtattngulahed 
«^>hT«Mi  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Weetera  Hemtaphere  Affatra  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affalra.  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Baana). 

Mr.  BARNBB.  Mr.  CThalrman.  I  rlae 
in  auppOTt  of  the  bill  and  particularly 
the  amendment  that  the  chairman 
uiopoew    to   offer   with   reepect   to 
covert  operatloaa  In  Nicaragua.  I  Juat 
want  to  IMC  my  couple  of  minutea  to 
meak  to  the  iaaue  of  covert  operatlona. 
I  have  Juat  returned  from  Central 
America  along  with  eome  of  our  col- 
leoguee  who  accompanied  the  Klaain- 
ger  Oommtaalon  to  that  region  last 
we^  And  I  muat  aay  to  my  ooUeaguea 
that  no  trip  I  have  ever  taken  haa  left 
me  aa  ikufeaaed  as  this  one  dkL  The 
ittuatlon  In  Central  Am***^  has  never 
been  worae.  The  regkm  la  dramatlrally 
more  polarised  than  tt  waa  when  I  waa 
laat  there.  We  are  heading  straight  for 
war.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  la  a  war  that  I 
fear  will  happen  aooner  than  we  think. 
It  la  a  war  that  I  know  win  leave  every 
country  Involved.  Inchidlng  our  own. 
tneomparahly    worae    off    than    they 
were  before.  It  ia  a  war  that  ahould 
not  be  f  ou^t.  and  tt  ia  a  war  that 
need  not  be  fought.  Whether  the  war 
hiyona  or  oot  dcponda  on  the  choioea 
of   the   Government   of   the    United 
Statea  of  America.  It  is  within  our 
power  to  have  the  war  or  not,  as  we 
choooe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  deal  very 
directly  with  one  of  the  mytha  that 
lustalna  thla  drive  toward  war.  It  la 
the  myth  that  covert  operatlona  are 
working.  They  are  not  working. 

Myth  would  have  tt  that  the  covert 
operatkma  are  dealiPMd  to  force  the 
Sandlnlataa  to  open  up  their  political 
aystem.  Surely  none  of  ua  would  argue 
that  the  covert  operatlona  have  been 
guooeaaful  In  that  reapeet  Nicaragua's 
polltlral  system  ia  tndlaputahly  more 
cloa<Hf  now  than  it  waa  when  the  oper- 
atlona were  begun.  How  can  anyone 
believe  that  you  can  democratise  a 
government  by  attacking  tt? 

Myth  would  have  It  that  the  covert 
opermtlcma  are  dealgned  to  Interdict 
arms  flowing  from  Nicaragua  to  El 


Salvador.  8ur^  none  of  us  would 
argue  that  the  covert  operations  have 
been  sucoesaful  at  dotaig  that,  ataice.  to 
my  knowledge,  not  one  rifle  haa  beoi 
interdicted  during  the  entire  period 
that  theee  operatlona  have  been  un- 
derway. _^ 
l^th  would  have  it  that  the  covert 
operatloiw  are  dealgned  to  have  an 
effect  on  the  piogrem  of  the  war  In  El 
Salvador.  If  that  la  the  caae.  then  they 
az«  an  obvloua  f  aflure.  beeauae  the 
guerrillas  are  atronger  now  than  they 
wei«  when  the  operatlona  were  begun. 
After  a  yeara  of  covert  operatlona.  the 
Salvadoran  Government  ia  atfll  loalng 
the  war.  for  the  atanple  reaaon  that  the 
roota  of  Ita  f  aflure  are  found  not  in 
Nicaragua,  but  in  Itaelf . 

Myth  would  have  it  that  the  covert 
operatlona  are  dealgned  to  stop  the 
Banfllnlft*-  from  spreading  revolution 
throughout  Central  Amrrtra.  to  make 
our  frlenda  feel  ntore  aecure.  But  aa 
anyone  who  knows  the  region  wfll  con- 
firm. Nlcaragua'a  nel^bora  are  inoom- 
parahly  more  fearful  of  Nksragua  now 
tn*n  they  were  before  the  covert  cHuer- 
ationa  began.  And  an  organised  guer- 
rilla movement,  which  did  not  exist  in 
Honduras  before  the  covert  operations 
began,  now  appears  to  be  emerging. 

Myth  would  have  it  that  the  covert 
operations  are  dedi^ied  to  force  the 
Kicarmguans  to  the  negotiating  table. 
But  the  trouble  with  that  is  that  the 
Hlcaraguans  were  already  there.  Nica- 
ragua has  been  trying  to  have  talks 
with  the  Reagan  admlnistrmtlon  all 
along.  It  la  not  Nlearagua  that  will  not 
negotiate,  it  Is  us.  Nicaragua  has  long 
■inoe  demonstrated  iU  wUilngneaa  to 
addreaa  our  aecurity  ooocema  on  the 
sole  condition  that  we  be  prepared  to 
addrem  their  security  coooems. 

The  one  thing  that  the  mcaraguans 
will  not  negotiate  about  is  their  revo- 
lutkm.  And  here  we  get  to  the  real 
purpose  of  the  oovot  operations.  They 
arc  dealgned  to  overthrow  the  Nk»rar 
guan  revolution. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  that  revolu- 
tion had  not  taken  the  direction  that 
it  has.  The  Government  of  Nicaragua 
is  moat  aaauredly  not  a  govenunent 
that  I  would  have  choaen  for  Nicarar 
gua.  I  have  many  good  frlenda  in  Nica- 
ragua—people whoae  valuea  I  ahare— 
people  like  Alf  onao  Robelo  and  Pedro 
Joaquin  Chamorro— who  I  know  would 
have  not  choeen  thla  government,  who 
would  like  to  aee  thla  government  go. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to 
accept  reaUty.  And  the  reality  U  this: 
Plist.  this  Government  exists.  Partly 
beeauae  of  our  own  miatakra  in  sup- 
porting flirr*^'-*  for  too  long,  thla  Gov- 
ernment exlsta.  And  aecond.  thla  Gov- 
ernment cannot  be  overthrown  at  any 
acceptable  coat  If  we  Inatan  our  own 
Oovemment  In  Manag<ia.  that  wfll  not 
be  the  end  of  the  dvfl  war.  It  wfll  be 
the  begtamtaig  of  it.  Thousands  of 
Hlcaraguans  wfll  die.  And  the  conflict 


wfll  not  be  confined  to  Nicaragua.  Our 
attempt  to  overthrow  this  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  be  dlmstrous— disas- 
trous for  Nicaragua,  disastrous  for 
Central  America,  disastrous  for  the 
inter-American  system,  disastrous  for 
the  Interests  and  the  credlbfltty  of  the 
United  States. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
aa  Western  Honisphere  Affairs.  I 
have  scoured  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  country  for  expertise  on  this 
question.  I  have  heard  from  Just  about 
everyone  who  has  anything  to  say.  We 
must  accept  their  verdict— this  policy 
wm  not  work.  It  will  not  work. 

Our  vote  today  can  contribute  to 
ending  this  disastrous  pohcy.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  an  end  to 
this  devious,  undercover  policy  that  we 
are  ashamed  even  to  admit  that  we  are 
pursuing— a  policy  that  is  unworthy  of 
us  as  a  reqxmslble  country  and  a  great 
power.  I  urge  my  coUeaguea  to  vote  for 
overt  aid— for  a  policy  that  we  can 
conduct  openly,  proudly,  without 
ahame.  for  all  to  aee.  I  urge  my  col- 
leaguea  to  reaffirm  that  if  Nicaragua 
is  to  be  Judged,  it  Is  to  be  Judged  not 
by  the  might  of  North  American  arms, 
which  is  a  Judgment  that  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south  cannot  accept,  but 
by  the  procedures  of  the  inter-Ameri- 
can vftXjtsm  that  we  have  done  so  much 
to  create  and  to  nurture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Nicaragua  says  it 
wants  to  negotiate.  We  at  least  owe 
the  people  of  Nicaragua,  the  people  of 
Central  America,  and  our  own  people  a 
chance  to  test  Nicaragiui's  sincerity.  If 
we  plunge  this  vital  region  into  chaos 
without  even  giving  negotiations  a 
chance,  we  wiU  deserve  the  harsh 
Judgment  to  which  history  will  surely 
subject  us. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  C^ialiman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlonan  firom 
Florida  (Mr.  Touso). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  <::halr- 
man.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  jrield- 
ing  me  this  time  and  will  not  In  2  min- 
utes, obviously,  try  to  discuss  the 
major  controversies  surroiuxllng  Uiis 
bUl.  We  wiU  do  that  at  a  later  time 
today. 

But  I  wanted  to  q>eak  generally  on 
the  bUl  itself.  A  naUon  Uke  the  United 
States  has  every  legitimate  right  and 
every  legitimate  need  to  have  an  effec- 
tive intelligence  operation,  an  intelli- 
gence community  designed  to  protect 
our  national  interests,  to  ke^  us  ad- 
vised as  to  what  the  possible  threat  to 
our  national  interests  might  be.  and  to 
help  us  plan  what  our  reaction  to  a 
possible  threat  might  be. 

And  this  bUl.  I  think,  does  that  Job 
very  adequately.  The  committee  and 
the  subcommittees  of  the  committee 
■pent  many,  many  long  hours  and 
days  in  hearings  discussing  apedfic  de- 
tails that  we  will  not  dlacuaa  on  the 
floor  today  in  open  aeaalon  for  obvloua 


But  we  have  developed  what  I  think 
is  a  good  bill  from  the  standpoint  of 
providing  the  technology  that  we  re- 
quire, from  the  standpoint  of  provid- 
ing the  human  element  that  we  re- 
quire. I  think  this  bfll  wfll  go  a  long 
way  toward  helping  us  to  strengthen 
the  intelUgenoe  capability  that  we 
have  been  rebuilding  for  the  last  8  to 
10  years. 

O  1180 

I  would  hope  that  the  membership 
would  support  this  legislation  strong- 
ly. And  my  own  personal  hc^w  is  that 
we  will  support  this  legislation  in  its 
present  form  with  the  exception  of 
sectkm  108  of  the  bUL 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Misaouri  (Mr.  Colbcah). 

Mr.  (X>LEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  yesterday  I  had  the  oppor- 
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tunlty  to  meet  with  a  young  Nicara- 
guan  who  recently  left  Nicaragua  be- 
eauae of  his  opposition  to  what  he  de- 
scribed as  "the  growing  totalitarianism 
of  the  Banrtinlsta  government."  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  of  his  observatl<His  oa  the 
present  situation  in  Nicaragua  because 
they  have  a  direct  bearing  on  this 
body's  ccmsideratlCHi  of  the  intelli- 
gence authorization  bllL 

Antonio  Farach  with  whom  I  met 
was  a  high-level  official  in  the  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Affairs  before  leaving 
Nicaragua.  His  last  two  assignments 
were  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  at 
the  Nlcaraguan  Embassy  in  Venezuela 
and  then  Honduras.  As  the  second- 
ranking  official  at  two  of  Nicaragua's 
most  important  diplomatic  posts  he 
was  privy  to  many  important  facts 
about  the  operation  of  Sandinista 
policy. 

Mr.  Farach  made  the  following 
points  that  directly  relate  to  our 
debate: 

All  major  security,  military,  and  for- 
eign policy  decisions  are  made  by  so- 
called  Cuban  advisers,  with  the  most 
important  being  made  by  Sandinista 
leader  Daniel  Ortega  in  direct  consul- 
tation with  Cuban  Defense  Minister 
Raul  Castro.  This  has  been  going  on 
for  2V%  years,  Mr.  Farach  said. 

The  C^ntras  are  having  a  direct 
effect  on  the  omnMnimi^'  ability  to 
supply  Salvadoran  leftist  guerrillas  by 
fordng  the  Sandinistas  to  divert  re- 
sources away  trcHn  these  groupa.  The 
fact  is  that  fewer  arms  are  being 
shipped  from  mcaragua  to  El  Salvador 
because  of  Increased  Ccmtra  activity. 

Mr.  Farach  dted  two  qiedfic  exam- 
ples to  substantiate  the  above:  Both  a 
Sandinista  training  camp  and  a  logistic 
supply  area  for  Salvador  guerrillas 
were  moved  back  from  the  border  area 
because  of  the  threat  of  Contra 
attack. 


In  January  1988,  the  Directorate  of 
International  Relations  a  Sandinista 
front  gro«ip-sntvately  told  this  Nlca- 
raguan offldal  that  if  the  United 
States  stepped  up  aid.  they  would 
abandon  El  Salvador  and  defend  their 
hold  on  Nicaragua.  Thla  waa  a  Cuban 
directive.  j 

Popular  support  for  the  Sandinistas 
is  eroding  because  the  majortty  of 
Nlcaraguans  realise  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas have  no  intention  of  honoring 
their  pmniae  of  tnt  electlona  and  the 
creatlcm  of  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  Nicaragua.  In  fact.  (»ly  20 
percent  of  the  people  aupport  the  San- 
dinistas. 

The  Contras  are  impeding  Sandi- 
nista support  for  leftist  guerrillas 
fighting  in  El  Salvador.  Cuban  involve- 
ment extoids  to  the  hltftest  levels  of 
Sandinista  decisionmaking;  and  popu- 
lar sivport  for  the  Sandinistas  is  di- 
minishing because  of  their  f  aflure  to 
live  up  to  their  iwonisea  for  free  Sec- 
tions and  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  light  of  these  facta.  I  encourage 
my  coUeagues  to  vote  *^pinat.  a  prohi- 
bition on  UJS.  covert  aid  to  Nlcaraguan 
forces  fighting  against  the  Sandinis- 
tas. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrleld  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from    '• 
(California  (Mr.  lAOOKABSiiro). 

Ifr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  must  be  fought  tot  in  Cen- 
tral America  is  not  the  existing  re- 
gimes. It  is  new  and  revolutionary  re- 
gimes, regimes  at  once  democratic  and 
pluralist 

Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  of  El  Salvador 
knows  what  donocracy  really  means: 
the  poBsfl^ty  of  elect(»al  defeat. 

Unlike  Fidel  Castro  and  the  Sandi- 
nistas' Daniel  Ortega,  he  willing 
faced  the  voters  and  accepted  their  re- 
jection. 

The  protection  of  human  rights  in 
(Cmtral  America  or  elsewhere  is  not 
achieved  by  Inslalling  a  new  regime.  It 
is  achieved  only  by  «Ti«tmw«g  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

So  what  is  to  be  done?  Marxism  is 
not  an  evfl  because  it  Installs  a  social- 
ist economy.  Marxism  is  an  evfl  be- 
cause its  foreign  policy  cannot  be  iao- 
latlonlst  Marxism  is  a  quasi-rellgion. 
Its  essence  is  a  vision  of  power  In  his- 
tory, power  necessarily  flowing  toward 
the  police  and  the  military  might  of 
Marxist  states. 

The  calculation  among  the  Mandats 
powen  today  ia  that  the  United  Statea 
wfll  not  fight  for  Central  Amoiea.  Re- 
sistance will  be  financial,  political,  and 
verbaL  It  wfll  collapse  on  the  fldd  of 
battle.  The  next  7  years  may  weU  teU 
the  tale.  By  1090.  Central  America  Is 
likely  to  be  Marxist  or  democratic 
The  longer  in  delay  of  military  resist- 
ance on  the  field  of  battle,  the  more 
costly  the  battle  wfll  become. 
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I  truly  brieve  tbat  they 
«oidd  have  atsnad  that  had  they  not 
been  under  the  praaure  they  have 
been  under  by  the  Contraar 

Another  eaaaaple:  Wtth  regard  to  El 
Salvador  itadt  AmbMaador  Stone  haa 
•Iraafdy  hdd  aevaral  meeUnci  with  the 
anvadotan  left,  and  repreeentattvea  of 
the  Salvadoran  Ooremment  have  met 
with  the  (uerrflla  leadera.  I  think  it 
would  be  vary  tnaMWOnrlate.  very 
QOimtenirodnettve  and  not  at  aU  help- 
ful to  what  we  want  to  achieve  in  Cen- 
tral Amarlca  were  we  to  unHatwally 
the  ability  to  oonttnue  covert 


Mr.  MoCOItDT.  Mr.   Chahman.   I 
vtald  S  mlnntea  to  the  distlnculahed 
from      Mtrhl«an      (Mr. 


Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  I  thank 
my  coneagoe  for  yidding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  atatoe  July  it  iiaa 
IjOTomft  tnoeoaln^  dear  that  the 
United  Stataa  ia  propelling  a  policy  In 
Central  America  that  la  readiing 
toward  regional  war.  Hie  adminiatra- 
tlon  no  loiwer  talk*  merely  about  armi 
intfltdletlan  but  about  haramtng  the 
meuaguan  Oovemment  aa  Justiflca- 
tlon  for  the  covert  operatlona  that  it  Is 
mm^mfmtt  m.  In  fact,  recently  UJ3.  offl- 
dala  admit  that  the  CIA  played  a  role 
in  the  pT^""«"g  attacks  on  eo(»omlc 

A  recent  vwech  by  Under  Secretary 
Id  Def eve  Fied  Ikle  Indicatea  that  the 
United  Statea  ii  indeed  projecting 
deeper  military  involvement  in  the 
ncfcm.  On  September  14.  before  the 
Baltimore  Foreign  Relationa  Council 
In  the  city  of  Baltimore  I  would  like  to 
quote  what  Mr.  Ikle  haa  to  My.  He 


We  do  not  nak  a  BflltarT  def eet  for  our 
Man^  we  do  not  aeek  a  mOttanr  aUtamatc: 
we  aaek  vtetory  (or  the  (orceo  of  demoaraey. 

Wen.  thki  la  about  aa  doae  to  a  call 
for  military  aolutiona  as  a  skilled  se- 
T-^wMMat  can  get  without  uttering  the 
pceetae  worda.  Thia  to  militaristic  lan- 
guage. It  doea  not  coincide  with  the 
President's  profeaaed  deaire  for  a  bi- 
partisan wHrfm"*  under  the  aegia  of 
the  fflsrt'^i—  Oommisaion  nor  doea  it 
coincide  with  the  sympathlea  of  the 
Contadora  groupa  whldi  the  adminis- 
tratkm  haa  at  least  openly  endorsed 
but  which  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Fowua)  has  laid  to  rest 


tbeir   tntentlona   earlier   on   In   the 

debate. 
Sol  would  suggest  to  my  colleaguea 

that  we  are  m  fact  at  war  with  Nkmra- 
gua  whether  we  want  to  face  that  re- 
ality or  not  or  wliether  we  want  to 
admit  it.  We  have  vlidated  the  laws  of 
this  country  in  a  number  of  areas  for 
the  last  couple  of  yeara.  and  I  would 
tMnti  that  it  is  time  to  start  obeying 
thoae  laws  by  approving  Boland-Za- 
blockL 

a  laoo 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chalrman^Iyield  S 
minutea  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kmmr). 

Mr.  KKMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  caialrman.  I  just  plan  to  take  a 
short  amount  of  time  to  diacuas  my 
recent  viait  to  Central  America.  I  was 
these  with  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  BAama)  and  the  gentleman 
fnan  Tezaa  (Mr.  Wbiort).  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  BAana  made  acme 
oomments  about  his  trip.  The  6  dtys 
^■fiyt.  ire  spent  in  Central  America  from 
Panama  and  Ooata  Rica,  to  El  Salvar 
dor.  Honduras.  Guatemala,  and  Nica- 
ragua, led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  United  Statea  must  not  turn  its 
back  on  the  Contras.  Just  about  every- 
body that  we  talked  to  In  those  6  days 
in  Central  America,  be  they  rlght-of- 
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center,  leftof-center,  or  center-center, 
are  equally  concerned  about  the  poaai- 
bOlty  of  conflict;  but  their  concern  Is 
that  the  conflict  in  large  part,  is 
caused  by  the  export  and  support  of 
Insurrection  by  Nicaraguan  Sandinis- 
tas backed  by  Cutm  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  .    , 

If  there  Is  to  be  a  political  solution, 
Mr  Chairman,  to  the  conflict  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  In  Nicaragua.  It  Is 
going  to  be  achieved  In  large  part  be- 
cause of  the  effort  that  Is  being  made 
by  the  Contras.  Their  effort  has 
fOToed  the  Nkatraguan  junU  to  discuss 
proposals  by  the  Contadora  countries. 
Ttiat  Is  a  prooeas  that  enjoys  biparti- 
san support,  and  It  is  supported  by  the 
Bitininl«r.rmt.lnn.  and  it  Is  supported  by 
governments  in  Central  America, 
again  l>e  they  left  or  right. 

Costa  Rica  which  has  a  center-left 
social  democratic  government  In  con- 
cert with  International  Social  Demo- 
cratic partlea  throughout  the  world  is 
deeply  concerned  about  what  the  San- 
dinistas are  doing.  I  would  suggest 
that  while  it  Is  depressing  to  many  to 
even  think  about  war.  a  war  is  going 
on  becauae  of  ManiBt-Leninist  and 
not  by  the  United  Statea.  It  has  been 
cauaed  by  the  preaenoe  of  foreign  ad- 
vlaem.  Cuban  advlaers  In  Nicaragua,  It 
has  l>een  caused  by  the  Sandinista 
junta,  trying  to  exi>ort  revolution  to 
other  oountriea,  and  this  is  of  great 
concern  to  all  of  the  govemmenta  of 
Central  America. 


It  seems  to  me  if  there  Is  to  be  a  po- 
litical solution,  which  Is  what  this 
country  wanta.  wtutt  thia  body  wants, 
what  the  Contadora  process  envisions, 
it  is  going  to  come  becauae  of  the  over- 
whelming unpopularity  of  what  Nlca^ 
ragua  Is  doing  not  ooily  to  Its  own 
people  but  throughout  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history,  there  Is  a  clear  and 
pieaent  danger  to  the  security  and  ter- 
ritmlal  integrity  of  our  Latin  Ameri- 
can ^"«—  reaiiltlng  from  the  deliber- 
ate actions  of  outside  forces  to  under- 
mine their  stability  and  impede  the 
progreas  toward  democracy  and  free- 
dom in  Central  America. 

Thia  is  a  stunning  alteration  In  the 
global  geostrateglc  setting.  In  the  past, 
our  hemisphere  has  been  character- 
taKd  by  the  abaenee  of  international 
conflict.  Today,  we  are  faced  with  the 
realisation  that  that  era  has  passed, 
and  we  must  confront  the  extension  of 
hostile  power  Into  our  hemisphere. 
Should  that  hostility  to  freedom  con- 
tinue to  grow,  we  would  be  forced  Into 
a  radical  reorientation  of  our  defense 
posture  and  our  ability  to  protect  our 
vital  Interests  elsewhere  In  the  world 
would  erode. 

The  fundamental  question  facing  us 
as  a  nation  is  how  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  aggression  In  this  hemisphere. 
Never  before  has  our  country  faced 
the  threat  of  international  Instability 
on  our  very  borders.  Never  before  have 
otir  friends  and  nelghlwrs  ao  needed 
our  support. 

What  we  need  are  Initiatives  that  re- 
strict the  ability  of  our  adversariea  to 
succeed.  What  we  have  here  Is  leglsU- 
tion  that  restricts  not  only  the  United 
Statea  but  our  friends  and  allies  in 
Central  America  as  well. 

There  are  no  quick  fixes  to  the  prob- 
lems besetting  Central  America,  but 
without  our  support,  there  can  be 
quick  catastrophes.  The  people  of 
Nicaragua  have  learned  this  bitter 
lesson  at  great  expense.  The  militant 
left  selied  control  of  the  poet  revolu- 
tionary government,  bringing  CMban 
troops  and  shipments  of  Soviet  weap- 
onry, extensive  human  righU  abuses 
against  the  Miskito  Indians  and  other 
minority  groups  in  Nicaragua,  the  end 
of  a  hoped  for  free  press,  more  reli- 
gious persecution,  and  the  demise  of 
any  prospecU  for  dvU  liberties  and  de- 
mocracy which  was  what  the  original 
revolution  was  all  about. 

Free  peoples  do  not  elect  bondage: 
and  the  nations  of  Central  America  do 
not  want  to  succumb  to  Nicaragua's 
fate.  The  tyranny  and  the  growing 
military  might  of  the  Sandinista 
regime  frighten  the  naticms  of  Central 
America.  They  see  Nicaragua  as  a 
threat  to  their  way  of  life,  a  threat  to 
their  future  freedom  and  a  threat  to 
their  meaent  stability. 


In  this  sense,  the  Contras  in  Nicara- 
gua—the men  and  women  fighting  the 
Marxist  Nicaraguan  regime— are  on 
the  frtmt  line  of  the  defense  of  Hondu- 
ras and  Costa  Rica.  To  the  extent  they 
channel  the  resources  of  the  Sandi- 
nista military  away  from  the  neighbor- 
ing statea  and  divert  them  to  dealing 
with  the  Contra  effort,  they  leasen  the 
threat  to  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica 
and  others.  And  to  the  extent  the  Con- 
tras succeed  In  challenging  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  Sandinista  government 
and  indicating  that  regime  for  breach 
of  promise  to  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua—who expected  a  free  and  open  so- 
ciety—and the  Organisation  of  Ameri- 
can States— to  which  the  Sandinistas 
pledged  to  hold  free  and  open  elec- 
tions—the hope  for  a  liberal  and 
democratic  future  In  Nicaragua  re- 
mains alive. 

Viewed  In  this  li^t.  can  there  be 
any  question  that  our  duty,  and  our 
consdenoe,  and  our  vital  national  In- 
terests point  compelllngly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  United  States  should 
provide  the  moral  and  material  assist- 
ance the  prodemocratic  forces  in  Nica- 
ragua must  have  if  they  are  to  suc- 
ceed? 

As  Americans.  I  believe  that  our  for- 
eign policy  must  be  rooted  In  our  sup- 
port for  the  Institutions  and  political 
philosophy  that  has  made  our  Nation 
great  and  our  people  materially  and 
aplrltually  privileged.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  a  moral  imperative  to 
lend  our  support  and  assistance  to  sus- 
taining and  encouraging  the  growth  of 
democratic  free  enterprise  wherever 
and  whenever  we  can.  We  need  to  do 
this,  not  so  much  in  a  spirit  of  altru- 
ism, but  in  the  recognition  that  as  a 
free  people,  we  are  more  secure  and 
more  prosperous  as  others  share  the 
democratic  Idea. 

The  presence  of  the  UJ3.  fleet  has 
betsn  an  lnq>iration  to  the  free  peoples 
of  Central  America,  just  as  it  has  been 
a  depressant  for  Cuban  and  Nicara- 
guan forces.  Our  presence  has  a  stabi- 
lizing influoice.  a  reminder  of  our 
proximity  and  our  commitment  to  the 
Independence  and  political  Integrity  of 
our  hemispheric  allies.  From  my  con- 
versations with  public  and  private 
leaders  throughout  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rica  and  El  Salvador  and 
Panama.  I  was  deeply  Impressed  by 
the  extent  to  which  they  see  their 
future  security  and  stability  and  pros- 
perity linked  to  the  strength  and  lead- 
ership of  the  United  States.  The  ques- 
tion is  will  we  stand  by  them. 

If  Preddent  Wilson's  and  Preddent 
Kennedy's  call  to  "make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy"  has  proved 
beyond  our  ability  to  fulfill,  at  least 
we  can  see  to  it  that  democracy  can 
find  a  future  in  our  own  hemisphere. 

I  urge  that  this  unilateral  restriction 
be  removed  from  the  bill,  and  that  the 
Robinson  amendment  be  adopted. 


»l-«»0-»-l<<Pl.  1^ 


Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  comment  on 
this? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yidding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  just 
compare  the  Soviet-Cuban  preaenoe  in 
the  Caribbean  with  the  U.S.  presence 
and  talk  about  what  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  was  alluding  to  and 
who  Is  leading  toward  war  In  that 
area.  The  commitment  of  Soviet- 
Cul>an-East  bloc  troops,  advisers,  mili- 
tary materiel  far  outweigh  that  which 
the  United  States  provides. 

itx.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
might  I  inquire  as  to  how  much  time 
we  have  remaining  on  this  dde? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  McCTurdt)  has  3 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Stoicf)  has  IV^  min- 
utes remaintog. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia.  Mr.  Fowixr. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yidding  this  time  to  me. 

lir.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (BCr.  Htdk)  Issued  his  rhetori- 
cal flourishes  and  then  left  the  floor, 
refusing  to  jield.  Let  me  answer  the 
gentleman. 

The  gentleman  asked:  Is  the  cause  of 
the  United  States  just  in  oiu-  paramili- 
tary action  in  Nicaragua? 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  is  not 
the  authority.  The  Venezuelans,  the 
Mexicans,  the  Ck>lombians.  the  Pana- 
manians, all  members  of  the  Conta- 
dora group,  have  asked  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  all  foreign  military  activities  In 
Central  America. 

The  Brazilian  Government,  no  liber- 
als they,  have  spoken  out  against  the 
paramilitary  action  of  the  United 
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States   of   America   and   all   foreign 

powers. 

The  Argentines  have  spoken  out  and 
Invited  parallel  to  the  British  action  in 
the  Falkland  Idands. 

The  conservative  government  of 
West  Germany,  Mr.  Kohl,  who  spoke 
before  this  body,  continues  his  govern- 
ment's aid  to  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlonan  yldd  on  that  point  for 
a  30-second  comment? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  would  like  to,  but  I 
will  not  yldd.  I  am  answering  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Htdi).  You 
have  time.  You  have  a  minute  and  a 
half  left  and  I  am  sure  they  would  be 
delighted  to  yldd  to  the  gentleman. 

The  consequences  of  the  action  of 
the  United  States  was  q>dled  out  in  a 
Boon-to-be-published  Law  Review  artl- 
de  by  Prof.  James  P.  Rowles.  It  is  to 
be  published  In  the  Ksnsas  Law 
School  Journal  and  the  Georgia  Law 


School  JournaL  I  wlU  indude  that  In 
the  Raooao  at  this  point: 

1.  umTB)  BZAxm  nrtBVBHTioa  n  mctmumc 

TBS  CamCAL  CHOICBB 

As  "covert"  military  aetiao  nganlsed  and 
supported  by  the  United  States  apparently 
fffntlmif#  acataMt  and  wtthtn  the  teiiitory 
of  Nicarssua,  government  nfflrlela,  Oon- 
greaanen  and  Senators,  and  Indtvidud  etti- 
sena  face  a  number  of  crttlcd  dioloea.  A  few 
of  theae  may  be  briefly  mentioned  liere. 
The  flnt  and  pertiapa  the  most  Important  la 
the  baalc  choice  as  to  the  role  tbat  the 
United  Statea  ia  to  day  in  tbe  woiid  com- 
munity: wlietber  It  wOl  purroe  actkma  de- 
signed to  stmtgthen  international  law  and 
organiaationa.  or  act  aa  an  intematkxial 
outlaw  which  openly  flouta  the  fundamen- 
tal norma  prohlbtUng  the  threat  or  uae  of 
force  aeroaa  tntemstiood  frontierB  upon 
which  not  mly  the  postwar  legal  order  tout 
also  the  very  concept  of  international  order 
itaelf  depends. 

Open  Tlolationa  of  theee  norma  by  a  auper- 
power  do  oonaiderably  more  damage  to  the 
Intematlond  order  than  do  atmUar  violar 
Uons  by  amaller  and  leaa  Important  atstes. 
Violatloni  by  the  United  Statea  may  do  the 
most  harm  of  all.  for  aomethlng  more  la  ex- 
pected of  this  country  than  of  tbe  Soviet 
Union.  Tbe  United  Statea  Is  a  leader  of 
other  natiuis.  and  Its  enunple  will  surely  be 
followed.  The  most  Important  choice,  there- 
fore. Is  whether  the  United  Statea  wQl  con- 
tinue efforts  to  eonatruet  a  viable  interna- 
tional iegai  order  In  which  the  uae  of  force 
ia  reduced  to  a  tniniTnimn  (a  proceaa  in  irtileh 
the  United  Statea  has  played  a  leadins  role 
in  tbe  past,  whether  in  puahing  for  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Leacue  of  Natiooa.  in  apoosor- 
Ing  the  1928  KeUogg-Brland  Pact  outlawing 
war,  or  in  buHdins  the  United  Natkma  on  a 
Charter  whoae  cornerstone  is  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  threat  or  uae  of  tone).  Or  win 
the  United  States  abandon  thia  effort,  and 
aeek  to  enaure  ita  own  aecurlty  primarily  by 
reliance  on  military  force? 

Related  to  the  first  ia  a  aeoond  choice: 
Will  the  Udted  Statea  proceed  by  Ito  ac- 
tions ai»lnat  mcaragua  to  eetabllah  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  which  would  lower  tbe 
costs  to  others  of  violating  Artide  2(4)  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter?  Such  a  harm- 
ful precedent  would  weaken  the  ability  of 
the  Udted  States  to  mobillae  lU  allies  and 
others  to  Join  in  collective  responses  against 
the  Soviet  Unkm  should  It  Invade  Poland  or 
Iran,  would  dilute  the  effect  of  preaaurea  for 
Soviet  wlthdrawd  from  Afghanlatan.  and 
generally,  wodd  reduce  the  broad  range  of 
political  and  other  ooata  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  particularly  amons  the  devdoplns 
and  amaUer  countries,  for  engaglns  in  illegal 
military  acUon.  Such  a  precedent  would  alao 
weaken  tbe  ability  of  the  United  Statea  to 
influence  iU  allies.  It  migtxt,  for  erampie. 
have  the  effect  of  encouraging  Venesuela  to 
aeiae  territory  from  Oulana  whldi  it  daima, 
or  of  temptlns  Argentina  to  resume  the 
Fslklanda  omfllct  or  aetOe  the  Beagle 
Channd  lalanda  diapute  with  Chile  by 
resort  to  force,  incliidins  in  the  future,  per- 
haps, the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Finally, 
such  a  precedent  would  be  hard  to  distin- 
gulah  from  Somali  aupport  of  rebda  in  the 
Ogaden  region  of  Ethiopia,  Ubyan  aupport 
of  rebela  in  northem  Chad,  or  even  poten- 
tld  Cuban  aupport  of  paramilitary  exile 
f  oroes  attempting  to  Invade  and  overthrow 
the  government  of  HaltL  Ttw  isnie.  there- 
fore, is  whether  the  superpower  most  dose- 
ly  identified  with  the  strugde  for  effective 
intematlond  law  and  institutions  wHl  act  in 
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■bof*.  Or  win 

wbleliw- 

wbteb  would 

tftt 


VtUtmA 

to  to  toDvMd  tr 

Mr.  FOWKR.  TIM  gusitkm  Ic  Ii 
our  poMey  M  •  vorld  laader  In  FMpeet- 
li«  JntgnwItntMl  law  bainc  upheld  by 
our  uUkmm  In  Mkancuaf  I  submtt  to 
yon.  on  balialf  of  my  eountry.  tliat  our 
•eUon  ii  eoBtrwy  to  the  tMit  IntereeU 
at  tiM  United  Statca.  It  le  eontrery  to 
the  beet  Inter  aete  of  peace  and  atablll- 
ty  In  the  reftan.  If  «e  will  Uve  up  to 
the  prtndpleB  of  the  Ooptadora  InlUa- 
ttre,  then  we  may  have,  tn  ooooert 
with  our  amae  aeekliw  peace  in  Latin 
a  chance  to  get  the  Nlcara- 
to  live  up  to  the  Contadora 


No  one  here  le  apolocliinc  for  the 
abueea  of  the  Nlearacuan  Oovem- 
BMDt.  What  we  are  trytoc  to  do  le  find 
a  way  to  retain  the  remeet  of  the 
Ukilted  Statea  for  international  law. 
fTflfrtatn  hcetlle  influenoea  in  Central 
America,  and  tocether  with  our  alllea 
In  the  Contadora  proceaa.  to  achieve 
peace  and  atablllty  in  concert  in  that 
recloo* 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chalnaan.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  C^Olf  or- 
nla  (Mr.  ZKauu). 

Mr.  Z8CHAU.  I  thank  the  gmtle- 
i  for  yMdIiw  thla  time  to  me. 

man.  althoui^  I  voted  for 
the  Bfdand-Zablockl  amendment  in 
July.  I  plan  to  oppoee  it  today.  I  do  so 
not  becauee  I  am  a  fan  of  covert  oper- 
atlona.  but  becauee  I  believe  that  a 
new  $80  million  overt  military  extrava- 
ganm  In  Central  America  would  be 
both  Ineffective  and  dangat>ua. 

The  new  procram  would  inevitably 
lead  to  a  redonwlde  war  aa  the  other 
Central  American  countrlea  try  to  stop 
Ntearacuan  arma  ahlpmenta.  It  la  an- 
ticipated that  more  UjB.  military  per- 
aconel  would  be  required  for  it  and 
even  then,  it  would  be  woefully  inad- 
equate. 

We  need  to  reduce,  rather  than  in- 
creaae.  the  conflict  in  the  region.  Ac- 
ooffdlniAy.  I  alao  beUeve  our  covert  aid 
to  Nicaragua  ahould  be  cut  off,  aa  pre- 
aerlbed  tai  the  bill  before  ua.  But  if  we 
ceaae  our  covert  aid.  the  Sandlniataa 
ahould  change  their  ways.  too.  They 
have  Indicated  that  their  actlona 
agalnat  their  own  people  and  their 
nelghbofa  are  in  reaponae  to  our  hoa- 
tfle  aetlaaa.  Therefore,  if  we  stop,  they 
ahould  be  wining  to  atop.  too. 

That  la  the  concept  Inherent  in  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  rank- 
ing minortty  member.  If  he  has  the 
diance. 

I  urge  my  colleaguea  to  defeat  the 
Boland  amendment  propoaing  a  new 
overt  military  program  and  support  a 
eutotf  of  the  covert  program  in  con- 
junction with  new  agreements  with 
the  Nlcaraguan  government  and  in- 


eff orta  toward  diplomatic  aolu- 
ttaoa  to  the  proUem. 

•  Mr.  BBIMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
aecret  war  agalnat  Nicaragua  contln- 
uee.  Pentagon  offldala  talk  about  atop- 
plng  the  export  of  revolution.  They 
charge  that  If  we  vote  to  atop  the 
aecret  war  we  doom  American  policy  to 
itlaastfT 

On  the  contrary.  American  covert 
action  in  Nicaragua  la  a  dangeroiu 
double  agent.  Cvery  aapect  of  thla  aub- 
sldlaed  conflict  works  agalnat  U.S.  In- 
tereata  and  contradicts  our  deepest 
valuee.  The  administration  claims  to 
oppose  outside  military  intervention. 
Tet  It  supports  the  development  of  an 
army  on  Nicaragua's  borders.  The  ad- 
ministration elahna  to  oppoee  attempts 
to  overthrow  governments  by  force. 
But  It  funds  an  exile  army  which  will 
teU  anyone  who  listens  that  they 
Intend  to  depose  the  Sandlniataa  The 
sdmlnMratlon  says  it  only  wanta  to 
stop  the  arms  flow.  But  the  Contras 
have  more  than  4.500  men  at  arms: 
thousands  more  than  the  invasion 
force  that  tried  to  land  at  the  Bay  of 
Pigs.  We  have  transformed  a  diaorga- 
niaed  group  of  disgruntled  officers 
into  a  fully  equipped  military  force. 

Covert  aid  undermines  more  than 
fundamental  principles.  It  works 
•gainst  our  immediate  goals  for  Nica- 
ragua and  Central  America.  Our  sup- 
port for  the  secret  war  infects  the  situ- 
ation inside  Nicaragua.  Oppoaltlon 
leader  Alfonao  Robelo  aays  that  the 
•dmlnlBtratlon  is  "giving  the  Sandinis- 
tas someone  to  blame  for  their  own 

In  March  1082  the  Nlcaraguan  Gov- 
ernment declared  a  state  of  emergen- 
cy. As  long  as  the  Contras  get  our  aid 
and  continue  to  attack  Nicaragua,  the 
Government  1b  under  no  preaaure  to 
stop  press  cenaorshlp  or  Its  crackdown 
on  internal  moderate  opposition.  As 
the  ^n^p'**^"  aee  an  Increased  mili- 
tary threat,  their  reliance  on  Soviet 
and  Cuban  military  aid  will  be  in- 
creased. 

The  longer  we  support  the  secret 
war.  the  longer  we  fuel  anti-American 
sentiment  tn  Nicaragtia  and  Central 
America.  We  provide  them  with  a  tal- 
lormade  enemy  of  the  state.  We  must 
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remove  this  easy  target.  There  can  be 
no  progress  in  the  region  while  the 
United  States  supports  covert  at- 
tempts to  overthrow  a  government.  I 
tuge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  any  at- 
tempta  to  continue  funding  for  covert 
aaalatanoe  to  the  Contras.  If  we  are  to 
prove  ouraelvea  the  true  friend  of  plu- 
raliam  and  democratic  changes,  we 
must  end  the  aecret  war.* 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  once  again  we  are  called 
upon  to  reaffirm  the  views  of  the 
American  people.  And  once  again, 
theee  views  will  no  doubt  be  ignored 
by  this  administration.  In  July,  this 


Chamber,  by  a  338-108  vote,  confirmed 
its  oppoaltlon  to  UjB.  backed  Inaurgen- 
dea.  We  must  today  act  to  renew  our 
oppoaltlon. 

We  have  been  asked  by  this  adminis- 
tration to  continue  to  support  covert 
operations  agaboat  Nicaragua;  oper- 
atlona  which  are  now  alleged  to  in- 
clude actual  U.S.  involvement  in  acta 
of  terrorism  and  sabotage.  The  goals 
remain  the  same:  the  dlsnqytlon  of 
Nlcaraguan  society  through  acts  of  vi- 
olence and  terror.  The  results  alao 
remain  the  aame:  continued  auffering 
for  the  Nlcaraguan  people.  Are  we  ao 
naive  aa  to  believe  that  tying  our  coun- 
try'a  good  name  to  auch  actlvltlea  wOl 
nurture  reapect  in  the  Nlcaraguan 
people  for  our  ideals?  In  a  nation 
racked  by  poverty  and  still  reeling 
from  a  dynasty  of  terror  and  corrup- 
tion under  the  American-backed 
Somoca.  are  we  expecting  the  people 
to  support  and  embrace  our  policies  of 
disturbance  and  bloodshed?  I.  for  one. 
could  not  expect  the  Nlcaraguan 
people  to  see  anything  but  the  truth: 
that  the  blood  remains  on  our  hands. 
No  amount  of  aemantlca  wOl  alter  the 
fact  that  we  are  seeking  the  military 
Impodtion  of  democracy.  And  neither 
history  nor  the  miwtmnm  standards  of 
morality  will  support  this  as  a  practi- 
cal or  just  path  for  American  foreign 
policy. 

We  take  ourselves  pretty  seriously  in 
the  United  States.  Championing  the 
Ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy,  we 
attempt  in  every  way  to  model  our  for- 
eign policy  on  these  Ideals.  The  popu- 
lar support  that  both  our  Government 
and  political  system  enjoy  is  a  tribute 
to  Americans'  belief  that  our  national 
ideals  ring  true  in  all  national  endeav- 
ors. But  covert  operations  are  a  direct 
challenge  to  our  Ideala  and  have, 
through  revelation,  shaken  America. 
In  an  open  and  free  society  strategies 
of  subterfuge  and  secrecy  have  forced 
Americans  to  question  whether  our 
means  always  Justify  our  ends. 

We  now  know  that  covert  operations 
can  never  be  kept  aecret  from  the 
people  against  whom  they  are  direct- 
ed. The  Nlcaraguan  Government  is  a 
fine  example.  They  know,  and  we 
know  that  they  know.  So  where  is  and 
why  is  there  a  secret?  There  is  <»ily 
one  answer  to  keep  these  operatl<ms 
from  the  reach  of  the  American  politi- 
cal process.  Americans  can  read  about 
theee  operations  in  detafl  in  the  press, 
but  they  remain  effectively  distanced 
frtHu  U.S.  Repreaentatlvea.  To  thoee 
who  support  theee  operations,  aecrecy 
is  the  ultimate  shield.  There  are  no 
open  forums  or  public  debate  about 
theee  isauea  of  public  knowledge.  And 
the  legal  authority  of  national  aecuri- 
ty  can  be  uaed  agalnat  all  thoee  who 
want  to  limit  theae  operations.  So  let 
us  understand  that  the  real  secret 
behind  the  covert  nature  of  theee 
covert  operations  is  that  they  ae^  to 
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undermine  the  American  democratic 


Now  let  ua  look  at  the  acHcalled  free- 
dom niters  this  administration  has 
begged  ua  to  aupport  I  aak  my  col- 
iMguea  to  put  themaelvea  In  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Nlcaraguan  peaaanU  who 
muat  chooee  aldea  in  thla  atrugiOe.  U.S. 
■uppoit  of  Nlcaraguan  rebela  goea 
chiefly  to  the  mcaraguan  Democratle 
Yont  (FDN).  all  but  one  of  whoee 
military  commandeta  aerved  In  de- 
poeed  dictator  Anaataalo  Somoaa'a  Na- 
tional Guard.  The  torture.  Imprlaon- 
ment  and  murder  carried  out  by  the 
National  Guard  kept  the  Nlcaraguan 
people  In  dire  poverty  and  oppreHinn 
while  Somoaa  lived  in  ostentatloua 
luxury,  peraonally  owning  about  10 
penent  of  the  natlon'a  economy.  Per- 
hapa  the  beat  Indication  of  the  popu- 
lar aupport  enjoyed  by  Somoaa  and  his 
National  Guard  la  the  reaction  to  news 
of  hla  ssaaastaiatlon:  Joyful  dtiaena 
poured  Into  the  atreeta  of  the  capital 
to  celebrate  with  ainglng.  dandng  and 
fireworks.  A  reputation  aa  CIA  pup- 
peta-^iart  of  an  u^  tradlti<m  of  UJS. 
Intarentlan  irtilch  haa  included  two 
American  military  occupatlona  of 
Nicaragua  in  thla  century— certainly 
doea  Uttle  to  increaae  the  freedom 
Altera  popularity  with  the  Nlcara- 
guan people. 

Aa  for  the  tactlca  of  theee  UJ8.-«up- 
ported  rebela.  they  are  aa  ugly  and  aelf 
^jffftit*"g  as  their  intemedne  ctrug- 
^ea.  Because  hit-and-run  raids  and  ag- 
ricultural and  eocmamlc  sabotage  are 
causing  tremendous  suffering  to  civil- 
ians of  all  political  sympathies,  even 
opponents  of  the  Sandlniata  govern- 
ment find  it  difficult  to  aupport  the 
rebela. 

We  are  being  aaked  today  to  aupport 
military  aolutlona  to  problema  of  Cca- 
tral  Amolca  when  peaceful  aolutions 
have  never  been  more  promising.  Last 
month,  according  to  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, the  nine  governments 
participating  in  the  Contadora  discus- 
sions, infU"<*"g  Nicaragua,  agreed  on  a 
document  of  21  objectives  that  could 
aerve  aa  a  bada  for  a  negotiated  aettle- 
ment  in  the  region.  The  objeetivea  in- 
clude rtMvecX  tor  democratic  pluraliam 
and  reciprocal  and  verifiable  commlt- 
menta  to  end  aasiirtanf*  to  armed  op- 
position f  oroea.  And  today's  Washing- 
ton Poet  reported  that  the  mcaraguan 
Government  is  preparing  to  present  to 
Washington  a  four-part  peace  propos- 
al dealing  with  United  Statea-Nlcara- 
guan  relatione,  the  conflict  In  El  Sal- 
vador, and  the  relatione  with  Hondu- 
raa  and  the  rest  of  the  iathmua.  The 
administration  haa  told  ua  that  contin- 
ued aupport  for  covert  activltiea  is  our 
beat  hope  toward  achieving  peace. 
Such  logle  ia  aa  contradictory  aa  it  la 
twiated  to  thla  adndnlstration'a  immor- 
al atrateglea  In  Central  Amerira. 

So  we  muat  today  answer  the  Presi- 
dent In  no  uncertain  terms.  No,  Mr. 
nialrtfnt.  we  do  not  believe  that  pro- 


moting hunger,  disruptkni.  and  blood- 
ahed  wlU  help  ua  gain  the  aupport  of 
the  Nlcaraguan  people.  No,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  do  not  believe  that  returning 
Nicaragua  to  the  rule  of  Somoaa'a  Na- 
tional Guard  will  enhance  the  proa- 
pecto  of  either  freedcmi  or  atablllty  to 
the  natkm.  No,  Mr.  Prealdent,  we  do 
not  believe  that  our  support  for  poli- 
cies of  violence  can  or  should  be  the 
American  strategy  for  peace  in  the 
region.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  support  of  the  Boland  amend- 
ment.* 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  320. 
the  bOl  is  omsldered  by  tities  for 
amendment  under  the  5-mlnute  rule 
except  for  section  108.  and  each  title 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read.  Secti<»i  108  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered for  amendment  until  the  remain- 
der of  the  bill  has  been  considered  for 
amendment  in  its  mtirety,  and  until 
section  108  is  considered  for  amend- 
ment, no  amoodments  are  in  order 
which  effect  the  subject  matter  of  sec- 
tion 108.  funding  for  military  and 
paramilitary  operations  in  Nlcaragtia. 
No  amendments  to  section  108  are  in 
order  except  one  amendment  by  Rep- 
resentative BoLAHD  and  one  amend- 
ment by  Representative  RoBnraoii.  if 
said  amrachnents  have  been  printed  in 
the  CoHOBXSsioKAL  RaooRO  by  these 
Members,  respectively,  at  least  1  legis- 
lative day  before  their  consideration. 
Said  amendments  shall  not  be  subject 
to  amendment  but  shall  each  be  debat- 
able for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  pnvonent  of  the  amendment  and 
a  Monber  opposed  thereto.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  sec- 
tion 108  of  the  bOl  for  amendment,  no 
further  amendments  are  in  order. 

D  1210 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  Is  as  follows: 

Be  U  enacted,  by  tht  SetuUe  and  Htnue  of 
Rtvnaentativet  of  the  United  StaUt  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaemUed,  That  thl« 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "IntelUgenoe  Au- 
tborlntion  Act  tor  FiMal  Tear  1984". 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman 
from  Tndift'^a  (Mr.  Buktoh)  is  recog- 
nised for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  listened  to  this  debate  today, 
and  It  has  been  very,  very  interesting 
and  enll^tcnlng.  Both  sides  on  the 
major  Issue  that  we  have  heea  talking 
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about  have  said  that  the  policies  of 
the  other  and  the  positions  supported 
by  the  other  ariU  cause  war. 
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I  would  Just  Uke  to  read  to  the  Mem- 
bers a  few  of  the  statements  made  by 
the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  forces 
hi  Central  America.  Tomas  Borge.  the 
Nlcaraguan  Interior  Minister,  aald 
thlK 

The  revolution's  moral  tanpetatfve  and  bia- 
torical  eharaeter  oiake  It  tnevttable  that  the 
energlea  relaaaed  here  will  be  untverHJ  In 
all  Oential  Amertca. 

He  waa  talking  about  expanding  the 
revolution  In  all  Central  America. 

Humberto  Ortega  aakk  "Central 
America  la  at  war."  He  la  the  Nlcara- 
guan Defoiae  MInlater. 

Archlmedea  Antonio  Canada,  the 
guerrilla  chief  who  haa  been  trying  to 
overthrow  the  government  In  El  Salva- 
dor, aald: 

I  am  happy  that  Cuba  and  Nlcaracua  are 
provkUnc  aid  for  the  Salvadoran  rebela  and 
y.rf-*4..y  tan  dtreettna  combat  operatlona.  I 
am  pnnid  of  our  ttaa  to  Cuba  and  mcaracaa. 
The  atnisite  to  not  Just  for  the  control  of  B 
Salvador,  but  li  a  regional  stnisgle  Indud- 
inc  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

(NIeaiacua'i)  levolution  i>  a  revelation 
without  frontlera. 

That  la  attributed  to  Daniel  Ortega. 
He  said  he  did  not  say  that,  but  he  did 
say,  we  know  for  sure,  this:  "We  wOl 
suppcnt  wars  of  justice  and  liberation 
wherever  we  can." 

Now  deceased  Salvadoran  guertUla 
letjdet  Cayetano  Carpio  said  this: 

After  El  Salvador  faUa.  B  Salvador  and 
Nlcaracua  win  be  arm-in-arm  and  ■tnmllng 
for  tbe  total  Uberation  of  Central  America. 

On  April  13  of  this  year,  Humberto 
Ortega  said:  "We  have  no  choice.  Of 
course  we  are  not  ashamed  to  be  help- 
ing El  Salvador.  We  would  like  to  tu^ 
all  revolutions"  throughout  Central 
America. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  not  been 
discussed  today  that  I  think  is  of  ex- 
treme Importance— It  is  something  we 
talked  about  before— Is  what  wUl 
happen  to  this  country  economically  if 
the  revolution  is  expanded.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  If  the  revolution  geta  Into 
Honduras,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador, 
and  Bellae.  and  ultimately  Mexico,  we 
not  only  will  have  to  defend  ouraelvea 
militarily  but  economically  aa  wdL  It 
la  eatlmated  that  there  will  be  between 
9  mOllon  and  11  million  refugeea,  not 
illegal  aUena,  but  refugeea,  coming 
acroae  the  Mexican  American  border. 
Should  that  take  place,  we  wUl  be  not 
only  flg*i«Tiy  a  military  conflict  down 
there  but  an  economic  one  aa  well,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  loae  either  one. 

I  aak  the  Members  who  propose  cut- 
ting off  covert  aid.  ahould  we  fiddle 
while  Rome  biuna?  I  think  not. 

We  aU  want  to  avoid  war.  but  I  think 
the  quickest  way  to  get  ua  Involved  In 
one  is  for  ua  to  pull  In  our  honia  rlg^t 
now.  cut  off  covert  aid.  and  let  Ortega 
do  whatew  he  wanta  In  Central 
America.  I  think  that  would  be  dlaaa- 
troua. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
dealgnate  title  L 
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Tlie  text  of  tttlc  I.  with  the  ezoep- 
tkn  of  McCloo  loe.  is  M  followi: 
TmJB  I— iMTKLUOBfCX  AcnvmsB 
.no*  or  AFraonuAnom 


sac.  101.  PuBdi  are  bareby  MithoiiHd  to 
to  appcoprtated  for  (taoal  jrev  1M4  for  tbe 
CTHWhM*  of  Um  IntelllcanM  and  lnt«UIc«iice- 
related  aeUvttlM  of  the  following  elemenU 
ol  Uw  UBttod  SUt«  Qownmant: 

<1)  Tha  Oantral  InUDIstBee  Atvocf. 

(S)  Th*  Daportmant  of  Dafanae. 

(8)  Tba  Dataiaa  IntalUveDoa  Agency. 

(4)  TlM  MUtaaal  Saeurtty  Agency. 

(5)  Tlia  Daportment  of  the  Army,  the  De- 
partmant  of  tha  Navy,  and  the  Department 
of  Um  Air  Fona. 

(•)  Tba  Dapartment  of  State. 
<7)  Tba  Dapartmant  of  the  Treaaury. 
(•>  Tha  Dapartmant  of  Knargy. 
(•)  Tha  Fadaral  Bureau  of  InveatlgaUon. 
(10)  The  Drug  Knforoement  Admlnlatra- 
tton. 


I  or  ADIBOUlATIOim 

floe  101.  The  amounta  authortaed  to  be 
appropriated  under  aectkn  101,  and  the  au- 
thoriHd  peraonnei  eeOlnga  aa  of  Septemtor 
M,  1M4.  for  tbe  conduct  of  the  Intelllgenoe 
and  Intdllgenoa-related  acUvlUea  of  the  ele- 
menU Hated  in  aucfa  aeetlon.  are  thoae  apeci- 
fled  In  tbe  daaalfled  Schedule  of  Authorln- 
tlMiB  prepared  by  the  Permanant  Select 
Oommlttea  on  Intelligence  to  accompany 
OH.  was  of  the  Ninety-eighth  Congreaa. 
That  Schedule  of  Autborintlona  ahaU  to 
made  aTallable  to  the  Commltteea  on  Ap- 
proprlatlOBa  of  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Rcpreaentatlrea  and  to  the  Preaident.  The 
Preatdent  ahaU  provide  for  suitable  dlatrtbu- 
tlon  of  the  acbedule.  or  of  appropriate  por- 
tions of  the  acbedule.  within  the  executive 
branch. 

OMAL    MonncATioN    OP    iznaisi- 
i>  KKcaa  or  PBoaiAif  authobha- 


Sbc.  103.  Enirlng  fiscal  year  lOM.  funds 
may  not  to  made  available  for  any  Intelli- 
gence or  IntelUgoice-related  activity  unleaa 
such  funda  have  been  spedflcaUy  author- 
ised for  audi  activity  or.  In  the  caae  of  funds 
appropriated  for  a  different  activity,  unless 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  or  the 
Secretary  of  Def enae  has  notified  the  appro- 
priate commltteea  of  Congreaa  of  tbe  intent 
to  make  such  funda  available  for  such  activi- 
ty, except  that.  In  no  caae  may  reprogram- 
mtaig  or  tranafer  authority  to  uaed  by  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  unless  for  higher  priority 
Intelllgenoe  or  Intelligence-related  activltiea. 
baaed  on  unforeaaen  requlrementa,  than 
thoae  for  which  funds  were  originally  au- 
thortaed. and  In  no  caae  where  the  Intelli- 
gence or  Intelllgtnoe-related  activity  for 
whl^  funda  were  requested  haa  been  denied 
by  Coogrcaa. 
AUTBOuxAnoa     OP     APPBOPmiAnoMs     poa 

naaiaw  am  oomraucnoa  op  am  AODmoRAL 
AT    THB    cmnaAL    nnxLuoaiicB 

'  HXAOQUABIBU  COMPOUaB 

104.  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  to 
appropriated  under  aeetlon  101(1).  there  Is 
authorised  to  to  appropriated  the  sum  of 
ITS.MM.0OO  for  the  daaign  and  construction 
of  a  new  *^'«V*^^  at  tha  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  headquarters  compound. 


OP    AtrTRoaizxD 
poana  or  tax  CBinuu.  anxLuoxacx  Aoxacr 
TO  TMX  STATX  OP  vnoariA 
Sac.  106.  Of  the  amounta  authorised  to  to 
appropriated  under  aeetlon  101(1),  the  (Cen- 
tral IntalUgenoe  Agency  la  authorised  to 


traiwfar  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000 
to  the  State  of  Virginia  for  the  design  and 
eoiMtructlon  of  highway  Improvements  asso- 
ciated with  construction  at  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  headquarters  coaapound. 

AUTBOBixATioa  OP  APPBOPaiATioaa  Poa  ooua- 
liaisasfHiTSii  Actrvrma  op  thk  pssasAi. 
•uaiAtr  or  nrntioAnoa 
Sac.  106.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
thoriaed  to  to  appropriated  under  section 
101(9).  there  is  authorised  to  to  appropri- 
ated   for    naoal    year    IM4    the    sum    of 
$13,800,000  for  the  conduct  of  the  acUvlUes 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
counter  terrorism  in  the  United  Statea. 

pxBsoaaxL  cstuaos  nxavnuBm 
Sac.  107.  The  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence may  authorise  employment  of  civilian 
personnel  In  excem  of  the  numtors  author- 
taed under  tiUea  I  and  n  of  the  Intelligence 
Authorisation  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1083 
(Public  Law  07-369)  and  title  I  of  this  Act 
when  he  determines  that  such  action  Is  nec- 
eeaary  to  the  performance  of  important  in- 
telllgenoe functlona.  Additional  numbers  of 
civilian  peraonnei  authorised  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence  under  this  sec- 
tion for  an  element  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
munity may  not  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the 
numtor  of  civilian  personnel  authorized 
under  such  titles  for  such  element.  The  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  shall  prompt- 
ly notify  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uvea  and  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence of  the  Senate  whenever  he  exercises 
the  authority  granted  by  this  section. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Kir.  Chairman.  I  oppose  U.S.  funding 
for  military  operations  against  Nl(»Lra- 

glUL 

There  are  many  <x>mpllcated  issues 
involved  in  our  policy  toward  Central 
America  but  this  is  not  one  of  them. 
This  issue  is  clear. 

The  United  States  maintains  a  list  of 
countries  who  support  international 
terrorism.  Libya  is  on  that  list.  So  is 
the  Soviet  Union.  No  one  ought  to  be 
able  to  argue  that  the  United  States 
belongs  on  it  as  well. 

For  a  decade  at  least,  we  have  feared 
terrorist  action  against  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz  in  the  Persian  Oulf .  through 
which  one-fourth  of  all  oil  to  the  non- 
Communist  world  flows.  This  month, 
we  attacked  the  far  more  fragile  oU 
lifeline  of  Nicaragua,  a  tiny,  wretched- 
ly poor  country  dependent  on  two 
small  ports  for  its  oil.  In  doing  so,  we 
set  an  example  for  terrorists  every- 
where: we  invited  them  to  learn  from 
us.  and  to  imitate  our  lack  of  respect 
for  human  decency  and  international 
law.  We  invited  them  to  do  to  us  as 
best  they  can  what  we  are  doing  now 
to  Nicaragua. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  where 
the  policy  being  pursued  by  this  ad- 
ministration threatens  to  lead— to  war. 
to  humiliation  for  the  United  States, 
and  to  frtistratlon  for  U.S.  interests  in 
the  region  for  decades  to  come. 

Our  policy  must  be  changed.  The 
legislation  we  are  considering  today 
will  not  f  tilly  achieve  that  goal,  but  it 


is  an  abaolutely  vital  first  step  in  the 
process. 
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We  do  not  need  to  support  terrorism 
to  contain  the  foreign  policy  excesses 
of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua.  We 
have  at  our  disposal  an  enormous 
array  of  political,  diplomatic,  and  eco- 
nomic optloiu  which  can  accomplish 
that  task  at  far  leas  cost  to  our  princi- 
ples, and  with  far  better  effect  on  the 
course  of  events  inside  Nicaragua. 

It  is  not  our  right  as  North  Ameri- 
cans to  dictate  the  internal  political 
evolution  of  any  other  coimtry.  If  we 
were  to  assert  that  right,  by  virtue  of 
our  military  power,  would  we  not  then 
be  forced  to  concede  a  similar  right  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Poland  or  Afghan- 
istan? I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  on 
this  floor  today  would  be  willing  to 
make  such  a  (wnceasion. 

The  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua, 
while  energetic  in  behalf  of  its  poor,  is 
tindiplomatic,  intolerant,  inexperi- 
enced, insecure,  and  certainly  not 
demcxratic  in  any  sense  understood  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
most  intelligent  step  that  government 
could  take  would  be  to  initiate  a  seri- 
ous and  unconditioned  dialog  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Miskito  Indians  and 
other  dissident  groups. 

A  negotiated  solution  to  the  crisis  in 
Nicaragua  is  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
but  it  cannot,  and  will  not.  be  im- 
posed—and I  am  convinced  it  is  not 
even  seriously  being  sought— by  the 
White  House,  by  the  CIA.  or  by  the 
rightwlng  military  establishments  of 
other  countries  in  Central  America. 

The  covert  military  operation 
against  Nicaragua  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  cynical,  brutal,  and  reckless 
enterprises  ever  conducted  in  the 
name  of  the  American  people.  It  has 
fed  hatreds,  fears,  and  passions 
throughout  the  region  which  bubble 
now  Just  below  the  level  of  all-out  war. 

Our  task  today  is  to  turn  down  the 
heat:  to  demonstate  to  Central  Amer- 
ica and  to  ourselves  that  we  have  not 
lost  our  reason  or  our  decency:  we  are 
not  a  terrorist  societr.  we  observe  the 
rule  of  law:  we  do  not  worship  military 
force:  we  encourage  reconciliation  and 
discourage  hate:  we  act  out  of  hope, 
not  react  out  of  fear,  we  will  not  trig- 
ger, nor  will  we  participate  In.  a  war  of 
military  aggression  against  Nicaragua: 
we  will  halt  support  for  these  all  too 
overt  "covert"  operations  now,  and 
will  embark  instead,  at  long  last,  on  a 
sensible  and  serious  approach  to  the 
crisis  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  prohibition  of  covert  aid 
in  Nicaragua.  I  believe  such  an  action 
would  be  very  detrimental  to  our  na- 
tional interest  and  to  the  interests  of 
all  free  pecvle  everywhere. 


To  begin  with.  I  think  we  should  dis- 
pose of  the  idea  that  the  Boland 
amendment  deals  with  the  problem  of 
covert  versus  overt  aid.  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary defines  covert  as  something 
"not  openly  shown."  "enagaged  in."  or 
"avowed."  That  certainly  does  not  de- 
waVbt  our  actions  with  respect  to  Nica- 
ragua. It  has  long  been  acknowledged 
that  our  country  is  engaged  in  a  com- 
paign  to  stop  the  Sandinistas  from  ex- 
porting terrorism  and  from  fomenting 
violent  revolution  throughout  Central 
America.  The  question  we  must  ad- 
dress Ls  whether  we  will  continue  to 
support  those  individuals  who  are 
seeking  their  personal  freedoms  or 
whether  we  will  give  sanctuary  to 
those  individuals  who  wish  to  subvert 
our  goals  in  Central  America  and 
doom  our  policy  to  failure. 

The  proponents  of  this  measure 
would  prohibit  the  expenditure  of  any 
funds,  in  any  way,  within  the  borders 
of  Nicaragua.  Instead,  they  would 
have  us  support  a  $60  million  program 
to  provide  interdiction  assistance  to 
"any  friendly  country  in  Central 
America."  The  proponents  of  this  pro- 
posal would  have  us  believe  such  a 
course  will  increase  stability  in  the 
region,  minimize  the  possibility  of  con- 
flict between  Central  American  na- 
tions, and  lessen  the  chance  of  direct 
American  involvement  in  the  area. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues 
what  kind  of  program  they  envision 
under  the  Boland  idea?  How  will  this 
program  stop  the  gunnmning  by  Nica- 
ragua and  give  those  Central  Ameri- 
can nations  crippled  by  hunger,  debt 
and  growing  numbers  of  refugees,  the 
opportunity  to  solve  their  problems?  Is 
this  program  really  designed  to 
achieve  our  national  objectives  or  is  it 
a  conscience  easing  solution? 

I  believe  there  are  two  likely  conse- 
quences from  the  implementation  of 
the  Boland  interdiction  concept.  The 
first  is  conflict  among  Central  Ameri- 
can nations,  and  the  second,  and  more 
likely,  is  increased  involvement  of  UJ3. 
personnel. 

Nicargua  already  has  the  largest 
standing  army  in  the  area  with  a  very 
formidable  military  capability.  The 
possibility  of  a  border  clash  between 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras  would  be 
very  real,  and  very  dangerous.  Costa 
Rica,  constitutionally  prohibited  from 
T^^iwitAininy  gn  army,  has  only  police 
forces  with  which  to  patrol  their 
Ixvder. 

This  leaves  us  with  the  increased  use 
of  UA  personnel.  The  Intelligence 
Committee  recognized  as  much  in 
their  May  1983  report  on  ttiis  subject. 
The  report  states  that  none  of  the  na- 
tions, in  a  geographical  position  to  do 
so.  possesses  the  capability  to  interdict 
arms  supplies  reaching  the  insurgents. 
These  nations  do  not  have  the  finan- 
cial resources,  the  know-how,  or  the 


trained  personnel  to  conduct  effective 
interdiction  activities  in  their  own  ter- 
ritory. 

This  view  is  corroborated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  He  has  stated. 

Given  the  limited  resources  of  friendly 
Central  American  nations,  and  their  short- 
age  of  trained  peraonnei,  an  interdiction 
program  of  the  kind  envisioned  in  [the 
Boland  approach]  would  certainly  require 
extensive  deployment  of  UJS.  personnel  to 
the  area.  If  the  tnsurgenU  and  their  sup- 
porters in  Nicaragua  decide  to  fight  the 
Interdiction,  then  U.S.  personnel  would 
become  the  target  of  enemy  attack.  In 
short,  the  involvement  of  U.S.  personnel  in 
Central  America  would  likely  to  much 
greater  than  the  sponsors  of  [the  Boland 
approach]  had  in  mind. 

Even  if  Central  American  nations 
could  undertake  the  type  of  interdic- 
tion program  called  for  by  this  legisla- 
tion, the  program  is  likely  to  fail  as 
long  as  it  treats  Nicaragua  as  a  sanctu- 
ary. Past  experience  teaches  us  that  it 
is  impocBlble  to  interdict  the  support 
of  an  insurgency  movement  if  the  in- 
surgents have  the  advantage  of  a 
nearby  sanctuary  area.  If  the  insur- 
gents are  protected  against  any  and  all 
interdiction  efforts,  they  can  readily 
direct  and  funnel  supplies  over  many 
different  routes.  Former  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Robert  McNamara.  proved 
this  in  1968.  using  $2  billion,  thou- 
sands of  American  aircraft,  and  hun- 
dreds of  American  lives.  The  most 
modem  technology  in  the  world,  sen- 
sors designed  to  detect  movement  with 
accompanying  air-groimd  communica- 
tions which  would  direct  fire  at  any 
movement,  impeded  but  did  not  stop 
the  flow  of  arms  in  Indochina. 

In  summary,  if  the  Boland  approach 
is  adopted.  I  believe  we  will  be  aiding 
the  leftist  insurgencies.  I  believe  we 
will  be  increasing  the  chance  of  a 
deeper  and  more  direct  U.S.  role  in  the 
region,  and  I  believe  we  will  be  insur- 
ing instability  in  Central  America  for 
years  to  come. 

D  1220 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Member  at- 
tempts to  deliver  comments  on  this 
floor  in  a  measured  fashion  and  at- 
tempts to  avoid  extremes  in  state- 
ments that  are  made. 

I  want  to  preface  my  remarks  to  in- 
dicate that  I  feel  very  strongly  about 
this  issue  and  in  my  remartts  now, 
indeed.  I  will  attempt  to  have  them 
carefully  measured.  I  have  thought 
about  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  deliv- 
er for  some  substantial  period  of  time. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Subcommittee  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  and  have  some 
considerable  interest  in  this  area. 

I  would  begin  by  saying  that  I  be- 
lieve it  was  a  mistake  for  the  House  to 
accept  the  leadership  of  this  same 
House  Select  Conunittee  on  Intelli- 
gence on  December  8  of  1982  when  we 


i4>proved  the  Boland  amendment 
which  continued  to  sancticm  limited 
covert  assistance  to  Nlcaraguan  insur- 
gent forces. 

The  Boland  amendment  was.  in 
effect,  not  debated  at  that  time.  In 
retroqiect.  that  was  a  unanimous  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  this  House  in  fol- 
lowing the  leadership  of  Mr.  Bouuid. 

[CRS-192] 

Any  covert  assistance  by  the  United 
States,  this  Member  believes,  to  Nicsr 
ragua.  was  and  is  counterproductive. 
There  is  a  place  for  covert  assistance. 
This  is  not  it. 

It  was  not  appropriate  for  the  rele- 
vant Intelligence  Subcommittee  to  set 
limitations  on  such  covert  aid  that 
clearly  could  not  be  met  and  then  in 
1983  to  turn  aroimd  on  a  straight  par- 
tisan vote  by  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee to  end  the  covert  aid  that  it  had 
earlier,  imrealistically,  endorsed. 

Of  course,  the  Contras  and  the  Mis- 
kito Indians  and  other  insurgent  Nlca- 
raguan forces  were  not  really  interest- 
ed in  interdicting  arms  for  Salvadoran 
guerrillas.  We  knew  that.  It  is  fraudu- 
lent to  suggest  anything  else.  Obvious- 
ly, their  real  motivation  is  a  change  or 
overthrow  of  the  Sandinista  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  but  that  is  forbid- 
den by  the  exact  wording  of  the  1982 
Boland  amendment.  If  Intelligence 
Committee  leaders  really  wanted  to 
recommend  an  end  to  all  aid.  they 
could  have  done  so  by  simply  suggest- 
ing that  we  approve  the  Harkins 
amendment,  for  which  Mr.  Bolahd  of- 
fered his  substitute  on  December  8, 
1982 

It  is.  therefore,  unfortunately  look- 
ing more  and  more  like  the  debate  and 
the  vote  of  July  28,  1983.  and  the 
debate  today  is  set  up  for  partisan  rea- 
sons. That  is  my  only  conclusion.  I 
hope  I  am  wrong. 

As  this  Member  said.  I,  too.  want  to 
halt  covert  aid.  but  my  approach 
would  be:  First,  favor  a  method  that 
lets  the  forces  that  we  have  unfortu- 
nately armed  safely  disengage  and 
second,  adopt  a  quid-pro-quo  i4>proach 
or  the  so-called  symmetry  approach 
which  in  effect  says  that  we  stop  our 
covert  aid  as  the  Nicaraguans  stop  the 
orgai^zed  military  assistance  and  safe 
haven  for  Salvadoran  guerrillas  and 
end  Nlcaraguan  locations  for  com- 
mand communication  ftmctions  of  the 
Salvadoran  guerrillas.  That  deescala- 
tion  cotUd  be  supervised  by  the  Orgsr 
nization  of  American  States  or  an- 
other international  group. 

The  so-called  Mica  substitute  of- 
fered on  July  28,  1983.  onbodied  this 
U>proach.  as  did  a  substitute  that  this 
Member  offered  on  that  same  date. 
Both  were  rejected,  although  they  ear- 
Uer  had  been  said  to  be  acceptable  by 
key  members  of  the  majority  party. 

Looking  now  Q>ecif ically  at  section 
108,  the  first  thing  that  needs  to  be 
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Hid  to  that  the  dollar  •mounta  for 
ovwt  Intndlattan  of  MriBtaaM  to  the 
SalfadovaB  guMrraiM  to  be  need  out- 
rtde  Nleancua  in  netlooa  like  OoeU 
Rtee,  HOndnna.  and  B  Salvador  la  to- 
tally tiiattrrpia^T  to  do  the  Job  and  to 
mora  Uk^  to  cnculf  Ooata  Rlea.  Hon- 
duTM.  and  the  XTBtted  Statea  Into  open 
tntafmtlonal  warfare  with  Mtearagua. 
Therefore,  the  amenrtmmito  to  be  of- 
fared  In  plaee  of  aeetlan  108  are  totally 
'ttiriMitiHr  That  point  haa  been  made 
In  JWy.  It  to  Joat  aa  vaUd  or  more  valid 
today. 

qoctkm  MM  to  totally  unaeoeptable. 
Hie  fopoacul  Boland  mibatltute  for 
notion  106  to  totally  unaeoeptable. 
imlnai  It  to  dianged  to  Include  a  verifi- 
able, aynmatry  approadi  like  thoie 
that  have  been  offered  prevloualy  In 
thto  Hooae  In  July  by  Mr.  Mica  and 
thtoMflBBber. 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  atrlke  the  laat  word. 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
una  my  colloeriiii  to  uphold  the  ded- 
tkm  thto  body  made  tai  July,  and  sup- 
port the  amemtaaent  to  cut  off  covert 
fonda  to  the  rebda  in  Htoaracua.  The 
wtodom  of  that  dectolon  to  aa  oompel- 
llnc  today  aa  It  was  leveral  months 
ago.  The  admlntotratkm  has  simply 
beeome  leas  cagey  about  the  fact  that 
ve  are  usinc  violent  means  to  over- 
throw a  government  we  find  dtotaste- 
fuL 

Opponents  of  thto  amendment  have 
been  unable  to  pun  together  any  new 
arguments  a^lnat  Its  adoption.  We 
are  stIU  faced  with  the  worn  and  mor- 
ally bankrupt  slogan  of  "symmetry." 
The  fact  that  the  CIA's  covert  oper- 
ation to  a  clear  violation  of  Interna- 
tional law  uid  of  numerous  American 
treaty  obligations  does  not  seem  to  dis- 
turb opponents  of  the  amendmmt. 
The  symmetry  prtadple  seems  to  su«- 
geat  that  we  should  break  the  law  as 
long  as  others  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thto  operation  Is 
wrong  morally,  it  to  wrong  legally,  and 
It  to  not  adilevtaig  tta  supposed  limited 
objective  of  halting  the  flow  of  anna 
to  the  r^Mto  In  B  Salvador.  Congreas 
muat  act  to  stop  the  slide  toward  dtoaa- 
tcr  In  Ceitral  America.  One  of  our 
beat  opportanltlea  to  to  reaffirm  our 
drrtotwi  today  to  cut  off  covert  aid  to 
the  Nkaraguan  rebels. 

U  1230 

Mr.  RTTTKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  think  many  of  us  on  thto  floor  are 
Interested  in  whether  the  situation  in 
Central  America  to  eventually  going  to 
reaolt  in  the  greater  safety  of  the 
American  people  here  at  home  as  well 
as  Americana  throughout  the  Amerl- 
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Oennane  to  that  question  of  the 
safety  of  the  American  people,  all  the 
Amerlean  peoi^  to  the  nature  of  the 
Sandtnlata  revolution. 


A  genUeman  appeared  In  thto  weU 
moments  ago  and  told  us  that  "we 
cannot  dictate  the  Internal  revcdutlon 
of  another  eountry."  I  am  sure  he  to 
sincere  In  what  he  says. 

The  problem  with  that  to  the  revolu- 
tion In  Nicaragua  to  not  an  internal 
revolutlan.  It  never  has  been,  accord- 
ing to  the  preaent  leadership  of  the 
Nloaraguan  Oovemment. 

In  what  way.  the  people  of  thto 
country  are  asking,  are  we  Americans 
endangisred?  If  the  American  people 
knew  in  detaU  the  extent  of  the 
Cuban-Soviet  involvement  in  Nicara- 
gua internally  and  externally,  that 
would  convince  the  American  people 
that  the  Nloaraguan  Oovemment  pro- 
ceeding along  Its  preaent  course  to  a 
danger  to  the  safety  of  the  American 
people.  The  idea  to  to  change  the 
preaent  course  of  that  aggreastve.  hoa- 
tfle  regime  so  as  to  make  for  a  safer 
Americas. 

I  had  the  opportimlty  to  speak  yes- 
terday with  Mr.  Antonio  Farach  who 
was  the  Saivtlnista  charge  d'affalrea  in 
Honduras  and  Veneauela  recently. 
That  means  he  was  the  No.  2  man  in 
charge.  He  to  a  young  man.  He  was 
tf^K^tiing  ifarxtom-Leniniam  to  local 
"ceUs"  in  Managua  parior  to  the  suc- 
fif#T  of  the  Sandlnlsta  revolution  in 
1079.  He  was  a  committed  revolution- 
ary to  bund  a  better  Nicaragua.  Let  me 
quote  from  some  of  hto  statements  as 
to  the  dose  link  between  the  Cubans 
»nA  the  Nloaraguan  Oovemment  when 
it  came  to  external  military  affairs 
and  political  affairs. 

He  said: 

When  we  got  dsMlfled  Information  In  Te- 
gudcalpa.  Honduns  and  I  had  to  get  guid- 
snoe.  I  got  it  from  Cuban  offloen. 

Today  some  are  saying  it  to  the 
American  presence  which  to  creating 
conflict  in  thto  area,  and  that  some- 
bow  we  are  the  cause  of  the  confronta- 
tions in  Central  America. 

Mr.  8ENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fmn  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  8ENSENBRENNER  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  been  making 
these  statements  on  the  floor  in  thto 
very  historic  debate. 

Just  for  the  record,  on  Tuesday  of 
last  week  I  was  in  Managua  and  talked 
with  Daniel  Ortega,  the  coordinator  of 
the  Sandinlsta  Junta  and  head  of  state 
of  Nicaragua.  During  the  course  of  my 
dialog.  I  asked  Commandante  Ortega 
spedflcally  whether  he  and  the  Nloa- 
raguan Oovemment  would  foreswear 
the  doctrine  of  revolution  without  bor- 
ders, and  I  made  a  disclaimer  that  that 
was  my  term  and  not  his. 

He  said  that  if  the  United  States 
withdraws  its  troops  from  Honduras 
and  off  the  coast  and  stops  supporting 
the  Contras.  then  the  Nloaraguan 
Oovemment  will  talk  about  stopping 


revolution  without  borders,  but  In  the 
meantime  he  was  going  to  support 
wars  of  Justice  and  liberation. 

Now,  that  means  very  clearly  that  if 
the  Boland-Zablockl  amendment 
pasBTS  th<i  Nlcaraguans  are  going  to 
do  what  they  can  to  continue  to  desta- 
bniae  the  other  countries  in  the 
region. 

[CRS-19S] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Petmsylvanla  [Mr. 
RTTTBa]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rrma 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  S  additional 
minutea.) 

Mr.  Rrrnai.  if  I  might  reclaim  my 
time  from  the  gentleman.  I  appreciate 
hto  comments.  A  number  of  Members 
of  this  House,  in  addition  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland,  were  also  in 
Central  America  recently.  Notably.  I 
think  we  could  listen  carefully  to  the 
majority  leader's  comments  on  thto 
point,  and  he  may  wish  to  comment  on 
the  character  of  their  experiences  in 
Nicaragua. 

The  point  that  Mr.  Farach  was 
making,  thto  high-ranking  Sandinlsia 
diplomat,  was  that  the  Sandlnlsta  gov- 
ernment's military  and  external  af- 
fairs decisionmaking  to  a  Cuban  mili- 
tary operation:  yes.  a  Cuban  operation 
and  that  the  highest  level  dectoions 
are  made  in  conjunction  with  Raul 
Castro,  the  Defense  Minister  of  Cuba. 
Second-level  dectoions  are  made  in 
conjunction  Mr.  Plnlero  who  to  the 
"Central  American  area"  chief  in  the 
Cuban  Oovemment. 

The  comments  our  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Stusos)  made, 
that  "we  should  not  be  in  a  position  of 
dictating  the  internal  revolution  of  an- 
other country"  are  simply  not  relevant 
to  the  facts  that  we  see  in  Central 
America.  Their  "revolution"  to  already 
Involved  throughout  Central  America. 
In  the  previous  debate  on  thto  Issue, 
the  claim  was  made  continually  that 
the  interdiction  effort  to  not  function- 
ing, that  somehow  our  efforts  in  sup- 
porting covert  operations  are  not 
working. 

Ladies  and  gentiemen.  that  to  not 
true,  and  the  data  are  in.  Just  from 
the  meeting  yesterday.  Mr.  Farach 
mentioned  two  specific  sltuationa.  one 
in  Chinandego  on  the  Pacific  a  village 
on  the  Pacific  which  held  large  arms 
deposiU  for  El  Salvador.  It  was  a  ware- 
house operation.  They  dtomantied  It. 
because  it  was  in  the  range  of  Contra 
strikes,  and  thto  has  made  arms  ship- 
ments more  difficult. 

Another  situation  S5  kilometers 
north  of  a  mine  caUed  La  Roslta  near 
the  border  was  a  training  camp  for  the 
FPL.  Salvadoran  guerrillas,  was  dto- 
mantied. becauae  It  was  vulneraUe  to 
rakto  by  Mtoklto  Indians  near  the  Hem- 
duras  border.  And  moat  of  ua  are  fa- 
miliar with  an  Interesting  article  that 


sppeared  In  the  Washington  Post  not 
Img  ago  that  talked  about  a  group  of 
Journalists  that  visited  a  base  for  fer- 
rying arms  to  Kl  Salvador.  Itotera  de 
Psdre  Ramoa.  The  article  was  written 
by  R*™  Dillon  of  the  Knight-Rldder 
chain.  We  should  note  that  today  in 
the  debate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
curtailing  of  the  arms  flow  from  Nica- 
ragua to  Salvador  to  not  in  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  from  Peimsylvanto  (Mr. 
RzTTBB)  has  expired.  

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rittcb 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutea.)  

Mr.  RTTTER.  What  has  been  told  to 
us  to  that  the  quality  and  the  quantity, 
of  the  ams  delivered  to  the  Salvador- 
an guerrillas  has  suffered  because  of 
the  operaticm  near  the  border.  It  has 
been  told  to  us  that  In  small  wars 
these  kinds  of  reliable  logistics  are  ex- 
tremely important. 

It  was  told  to  us  that  the  level  of  the 
operations  in  El  Salvador  over  the  last 
several  months  has  suffered  markedly 
from  the  operations  that  are  going  on 
in  Nicaragua,  and  that  the  level  of 
flow  and  the  quality  of  that  flow  has 
been  denied  to  the  guerrilla  move- 
ments in  El  Salvador.  So,  the  fimda- 
mental  question  that  we  debate  here 
today,  whether  or  not  this  aid  to  inter- 
dicting supplies,  to  answered  by  the 
fact  that  yes.  it  to,  yes  liuleed  the  sup- 
plies, the  quality,  quantity,  the  reli- 
ability have  been  reduced. 

Mr.  Farach  also  mentioned  meetings 
where  he  had  asked  the  leadership  in 
Managua  what  they  would  do,  what 
they  would  do  if  Contra  operations 
were  stepped  up  in  Nicaragua. 

The  American  Navy  was  as  yet  not 
in' the  Caribbean,  and  there  was  talk 
of  greater  n.S.  support. 

He  mentioned  that  Managua's  opin- 
ion was  that  if  the  anti-Sandinista  ac- 
tivities increased,  all  resources  should 
be  drawn  back  into  Nicaragua. 

D  1240 

Thto  teUs  us  when  we  think  about 
the  safety  of  the  American  people  and 
the  people  of  all  of  the  Americas  that 
thto  to  not  an  "internal"  revolution. 

One  of  our  colleagues  said,  someone 
said.  I  think  it  was  the  gentieman 
from  Maryland,  "You  don't  democra- 
tize a  government  by  attacking  it." 

I  ask  my  colleagues  and  those  listen- 
ing to  thto  debate:  Do  you  democratize 
a  government  by  allowing  it  full  rein 
of  aggreasion  against  its  neighbors  and 
agataist  its  own  people? 

If  you  want  a  clear  answer  to  that 
question  ask  the  revolutionaries  in  Af- 
ghanistan whether  you  democratize 
the  puppet  government  there  by  leav- 
ing It  alone  to  eventually  wipe  out  the 
forces  of  independence  and  freedom  of 
the  Afghan  nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  from  Petmsylvanla  (Mr. 
Rim)  has  again  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Rrrraa 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  The  fact  to  that  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  put  in 
vastly  more  men  and  material,  vastly 
more  into  the  Caribbean  region  over 
the  last  several  years  than  the  United 
States;  that  the  conflict  to  not  caused 
by  American  req)onse;  it  to  caused  by 
Sovlet-Cuban-Nlcaraguan  aggressions. 
TtuMC  aggressions  directiy  threaten 
the  countries  of  Central  America, 
eventually  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  that  to  some- 
thing that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  understand. 

Jack  Anderson,  who  to  no  slouch  in 
terms  of  information,  was  in  my  dis- 
trict last  spring.  When  asked  what  he 
thought  was  the  moat  critical  problem 
facing  the  United  States  of  America, 
he  responded  by  saying  a  Commimtot 
takeover,  a  Communist  takeover  that 
eventually  works  its  way  up  to  the 
United  SUtes  itself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman    from    Pennsylvania    (Mr. 

RiTTEB)  has  afl»in  expired.  

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rittbr 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  And  when  Jack  Ander- 
son, who  again  to  no  slouch  on  what  to 
going  on  in  thto  world,  probably  has  as 
much  information  as  the  CIA  and  the 
DIA  combined,  when  he  says  that 
these  revolutions,  so-called  national 
liberation  movements  in  Clentral 
America  are  not  home  grown,  that 
they  are  derived  from  a  Soviet  and 
Cuban  influence  in  Central  America, 
and  that  it  wiU  eventually  impact 
upon  the  United  States.  I  think  we 
should  listen. 

One  of  my  colleagues  yesterday  said. 
"Hey,  let's  be  concerned  about  Jobs  for 
Americans.  Jobs— people  want  to  go 
back  to  woriE  and  forget  thto  stuff  in 
Central  America." 

I  submit  to  American  working  men 
and  women  throughout  thto  country 
that  If  we  see  totalitarian  Commimist 
regimes  working  their  way  up  Central 
America,  so  too  wiU  we  see  the  "foot 
people"  working  their  way  up  Central 
America,  escaping.  Their  destination, 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  has 
happened  in  every  single  occasion 
where  these  Unds  of  totalitarian  gov- 
enunents  have  been  successful  In  so- 
lidifying the  power.  1  mlUlon-plus 
Cubans  out  of  9  milll<m  people.  3% 
million  Afghanto  out  of  15  million 
people.  East  Europeans.  Southeast 
Asians  all  over  the  world  having  fled 
communism.  There  to  no  doubt  that 
thto  will  hwpen  here  dose  to  home, 
and  if  pecH^le  are  ccHUxmed  about 
Joba,  and  the  availability  of  jobs  they 
wUl  consider  the  fact  that  Communist 
regimes  working  their  way  up  Central 
America  wiU  mean  vast  refugee  popu- 
lations entering  the  United  Statea  and 
that  we  wlU  have  great  political  and 
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economic  difficulty  dealing  with  the 
influx. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  at  thto  late 
hour  to  rethink  their  position  on  the 
Boland  amendment  to  section  108,  to 
defeat  it.  and  to  aUow  the  alternative 
measure  to  pass,  which  links  the 
cutoff  of  the  aid  with  a  symmetrical 
response  by  the  Sandinistas  and  their 
Cuban  and  Soviet  mentors. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  legislation 

[CRS-1941 

before  us  and  the  Boland  amendment 
which  unilaterally  restricts  our  Na- 
tion's ability  to  deal  with  the  growing 
tiueat  to  peace  and  stability  in  Cen- 
tral America,  a  region  of  strategic  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  significance  to  the 
United  Statea. 

The  social  and  economic  difficulties 
of  Central  America  and  the  tragedy  of 
continued  violence  there  to  of  great 
concern  to  us  alL  Certainly  each  one 
of  us  desires  an  end  to  the  violence  in 
Central  America  and  greater  peace 
and  stability  in  the  regiim.  Tensions  In 
thto  troubled  area  of  the  world,  howev- 
er, have  been  heightened  by  the  Nlcar 
raguan  Ooverament's  massive  military 
buildup,  largely  siu)ported  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba,  as  weU  as  its 
policy  of  aggressive  intervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  neighboring  govern- 
ments. 

Nicaragua's  role  in  exacerbating  tm- 
sions  in  El  Salvador  and  throughout 
Central  America  has  been  universally 
recognized  and  well  documented  de- 
spite continued  deniato  from  Managua. 
Indisputable  and  compelling  evidence 
dearly  demonstrates  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  provided  logistical  and 
military  assistanoe  to  the  leftist  guer- 
rillas in  El  Salvador  in  an  effort  to 
subvert  En  Salvador's  fledgling  donoo- 
racy.  Thto  assistance  to  noted  in  the 
House  Intelligence  Committee  majori- 
ty report  to  HJl.  2760.  the  intelllgenoe 
authorization  am«idments  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  passed  by  the  House  in 
July,  which  states: 

There  Is  persuasive  evldenoe  that  the  8an- 
dinisU  government  of  Nicaragua  Is  heli»lDg 
train  insurgoits  and  Is  tiausfeirlug  arms 
and  f«w~'««i  support  from  and  tbrou^ 
Nicaragua  to  the  Insurgents.  They  are  far- 
ther provkUnc  the  insurgents  with  bases  of 
operation  In  Nicaragua.  Cuban  Invdve- 
ment^-espedally  In  providing  arms— la  also 
evident. 

The  report  condudes  that  mcaragua 
and  CXiban  aid  to  insurgents  consti- 
tutes "a  dear  picture  of  active  prtmio- 
tion  for  'revolution  without  frontiers' 
throughout  Central  America  by  Cuba 
and  Nicaragua." 

Nloaraguan  and  Cuban  supported 
subversive  activities  which  sed^  to 
upaet  the  democratically  elected  Oov- 
emmmt  of  El  Salvador  and  which  vio- 
late the  borders  and  sovereignty  of 
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iMilllilwiiliH  flountilM  in  the  recion  ti 
■nttthottml  to  the  oatln  actieiiie  of 
UjB.  fonlin  poiky.  I  brieve.  Ux. 
Chalmaa.  that  Uw  United  8UtM  hat 
a  I  irnniffiilttT  to  mppoit  those  ooun- 
triea  in  the  ragian.  woA  ai  B  Balra- 
dor.  Booduzaa.  and  Ooate  Rlea,  whleh 
are  dedicated  to  the  denoeratle  proe- 
tm  and  whlefa  hava  reqneated  our  aa- 
itatanea  tn  K'*»'**»ff  the  flow  of  anna 
from  Nkaracua  and  tn  eovntertac  the 
•xtamal  threat  poaed  by  that  natfcm. 
tt  to  vital  that  the  Unttad  Statca  f  ore- 
■taU  oonmuntom  and  aaf  ecnard  de- 
moeraey  in  its  own  backyard.  We 
cannot  afford  to  remain  paarirr.  to  do 
nothlnc  would  be  a  gmve  abdicatton  of 
our  fe«lcpal  reipcnaibillty. 

Ooftatnly  the  attuatlon  in  Central 
AnMvtoa  to  troubUni.  but  what  to  even 
more  troubUnK.  in  my  view,  to  that  the 
Tti^««»«^  before  ua  reatrtcte  our  Na^ 
tlon's  abOlty  to  effeetlvdy  confront 
Nlcaracua'i  continued  exportation  of 
■liaiione  and  revolution  throuchout 
the  redon.  If  the  principle  that  the 
Unttad  Statea  baa  a  reaponalblHty  to 
■upport  thoae  countries  In  Central 
America  which  are  threatened  by  the 
advance  of  «««■»«»»«■"««—««  and  to  thwart 
the  flandinlgta  government's  support 
for  Insurtendea  to  correct,  I  cannot 
understand  why  thto  principle  should 
not  be  served  by  whatever  means  are 
available.  To  unilaterally  restrict  UjB. 
conduct  in  Central  America  without 
regard  to  Nlcaracua's  subversive  actlvl- 
tlea  throuchout  the  region  hardly 
strikes  me  as  prudent  policy.  Rather,  a 
unilateral  reversal  of  poUcy  by  the 
United  States  would  encourage  the 
Samttntotas  to  continue  its  activities 
and  would  demonstrate  to  the  region 
and  the  world  that  the  United  Statea 
lacks  the  reaolve  to  defend  its  legiti- 
mate Intereste  and  chedi  the  Ccunmu- 
nlst  threat  doae  to  ite  own  borders. 

Recently  there  has  been  greater 
movement  toward  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment to  the  current  Central  American 
conflict.  In  July,  the  SandinisU  gov- 
ernment announcsd  a  aiziiMiInt  peace 
plan  which  Included  Nicaragua's  ac- 
ceptance of  multilateral  negotiations 
as  weU  as  the  cessation  of  arms  shlp- 
mento  throughout  the  region.  Last 
month,  the  Sandinistas  signed  a  31- 
point  document  of  objectlvea  to  serve 
ss  a  framework  for  regional  peace.  Ad- 
dltfcinally.  tt  appears  that  the  Nlcara- 
(uan  Qoveniment  to  preparing  a  four- 
part  peace  tnlUatt^e  which  sddreeeee 
Nleatagua's  relatkms  with  the  United 
Statea,  Honduras  and  the  rest  of  the 
region,  as  well  as  the  conflict  in  El  Sal- 
vador. I  submit,  however.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  these  developmenta  toward 
a  poasRde  peaceful  settlement  have 
been  fostered  to  a  large  degree  by  the 
armed  Nicaraguan  resistance  move- 
ment and  by  the  U.8.  firm  oommlt- 
ment  to  the  security  of  democratic  na- 
tkma  in  the  region.  The  determined  re- 
sistance of  opposition  forces  poses  a 
threat  to  Sandintoto  domination  in 


Nicaragua  and  has  exerted  significant 
pressure  on  the  Sandintoto  govern- 
ment to  negotiate.  For  the  United 
States  to  cut  off  ite  aasistanoe  to  Nica- 
raguan resistance  forces.  In  my  view. 
wHl  Jeopardlae  the  movement  toward  a 
negotiated  settlement  and  toward 
greater   peace    and   stability    in    the 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  to  critical  that  the 
United  States  fulfiUs  ite  responsibility 
to  support  ite  neighbors  to  the  south 
which  are  dedicated  to  the  democratic 
procesi  and  which  are  threatened  by  a 
totalitarian  minority.  The  United 
States  must  make  it  clear  to  the  San- 
diniste  government  that  as  long  as  it 
continues  to  spread  ite  Marxist  Influ- 
ence beyond  ite  borders,  the  United 
States  will  employ  all  appropriate 
means  to  counter  ite  actions,  including 
both  overt  and  covert  assistance  to 
those  who  seek  to  check  Nicaragua's 
«»»mp>tgn  of  subversion.  I.  therefore, 
cannot  support  legislation  which 
llmlte  the  range  of  our  Nation's  re- 
sponse to  Nicaragua's  terrorist  activi- 
ties without  reciprocity  on  the  part  of 
the  Bandlnistas  and  Cubans.  I  there- 
fore urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
opposing  the  legislation  before  us. 
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Mr.  DOROAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  have  taken  the  well  today  because 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  what  we  are 
doing  in  Central  America  as  a  U.S. 
Oovemment  Is  very  troubling  to  not 
only  a  lot  of  Americans  but  a  lot  of  us 
who  serve  here  In  Congress.  I  have 
spent  a  total  of  only  about  10  days  in 
Central  America  but  I  came  back  with 
a  couple  of  conduslQns  that  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues. 

I  came  back  with  a  very  dim  view  of 
what  the  Sandinistas  are  doing  in  Cen- 
tral America.  I  think  there  to  censor- 
ship there:  I  think  there  to  repression 
there.  I  am  not  generally  impressed  by 
what  the  Sandinistas  are  doing  in 
Nicaragua.  But  I  came  back  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  what  we  are 
doing,  that  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
policy,  to  fundamentally  wrong  as  well. 

I  felt  that  way  before  I  went  and  I 
came  back  ever,  more  convinced  of 
that 

I  hear  about  the  Nicaraguan  threat. 
AD  throughout  Central  America  from 
Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and  so  on,  we 
heard  about  the  Nicaraguan  threat. 
The  100,000  person  army  which  Nica- 
ragua has  supposedly  built,  and  which 
leptesente  the  threat  to  the  region, 
was  referred  to. 

So  when  I  got  to  Nicaragua  I  began 
tminwy  to  some  of  the  people  about 
their  army.  I  went  out  to  a  farm  coop- 
erative. They  said  there  were  10  fami- 
lies in  the  farm  cooperative.  There  was 
a  young  fellow  sitting  near  a  post  at 
the  edge  of  the  yard.  He  had  a  25-year- 
old  Mauser  rifle.  And  I  asked  him  why 
are  you  holding  the  Mauser  rifle?  He 


said.  "Becauae  I  am  part  of  the  mili- 
tia." I  said,  "Well,  how  many  are  part 
of  the  mmtla  in  thto  farm  coopera- 
Uve?"  He  said,  "There  are  19  families, 
19  men  are  part  of  the  militia." 

"How  many  arms  do  you  have?"  I 
said. 

He  said.  "We  have  six  rifles." 

I  said.  "Are  they  like  the  one  you 
have?" 

He  said.  'Tea." 

I  asked  "How  much  smmunitl<m?*' 

He  said,  "Not  much."  "How  much 
training  do  you  get?"  "Once  every 
second  weekend."  he  said.  "Somebody 
comes  and  talks  to  us  about  the  revo- 
lution and  we  do  some  amount  of 
target  practice  but  not  much  because 
we  do  not  have  much  ammunition." 

Now,  if  that  person  to  considered  a 
soldier  and  a  threat  to  Central  Amer- 
ica, then  you  ought  to  call  me  a  brain 
surgeon. 

And  yet  that  to  what  our  Oovem- 
ment's  public  policy  defines  as  a 
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threat  to  Central  America.  They  con- 
sider poorly  armed  peasante  as  part  of 
the  100.000  force  that  Nicaragua  has 
built  that  allegedly  threatens  Central 
America. 

Let  us  at  least  base  public  policy  on 
some  idnd  of  fact.  The  fact  to  that 
Nicaragua  has  a  standing  army  that  to 
about  equivalent  to  the  standing  army 
in  El  Salvador. 

I  am  not  sugesting  that  we  ought  to 
dismiss  the  problems  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas, the  problons  they  pose  for  the 
region.  As  I  said.  I  take  a  pretty  dim 
view  of  what  the  Sandinistas  are  doing 
and  I  think  they  do  cause  some  prob- 
lems in  the  region.  But  I  would  like  to 
talk  about  all  arms  shlpmente  in  the 
region. 

I  was  in  sn  Ambassador's  residence 
in  Central  America.  He  was  talking 
about  arms  shlpmente  I  was  asking 
about  groups  who  want  to  overthrow 
8andlntst##  Clearly  arms  are  moving 
into  those  groups.  ARDE.  FDN.  and 
others.  I  asked  about  shlpmente  into 
those  groups.  The  reply  from  the  Am- 
bassador was.  "Well,  there  is  a  lot  of 
winking  going  on  as  these  arms  go  in. 
We  understand  that  some  of  it  to  going 
across  the  borders  of  neighboring 
countries  and  Nicaragua." 

I  asked  him.  "If  we  are  winking 
when  arms  are  being  sent  in  across  the 
border  to  destabilise  Nicaragua,  poten- 
tially to  overthrow  the  Oovemment  of 
Nicaragua,  if  we  wink  as  policymakers 
when  arms  are  shipped  in.  but  we 
scream  terrorism  and  subversion  when 
arms  are  shipped  out  from  Nicaragua 
to  try  to  destabilise  El  Salvador,  isn't 
that  a  double  standard  that  to  hard  to 
Justify  in  public  policy  in  thto  coun- 
try?" I  think  it  is. 

I  would  like  to  mention  two  other 
quick  polnte 


I  and  two  other  Members  of  thto 
body  went  up  in  the  mountains  some- 
where between  Honduras  and  Nicara- 
gua and  met  with  the  Contra  soldiers. 
We  met  with  about  340  Contra  soldiers 
because  I  was  interested  in  talking  to 
Ccmtra  soldiers  to  find  out  who  they 
were  and  why  they  were  fighting. 

I  came  hmtik  with  the  conclusion  that 
most  of  those  soldiers  are  not  ScMnoels- 
tas,  they  certainly  have  Somodste 
leadership  but  most  of  the  soldiers  are 
the  poor  people  in  Nicaragua  who 
have  become  disaffected  with  the  San- 
diniste  government  and  decided  to  try 
to  do  something  about  it.  And  they 
formed  an  army,  the  Contra  group. 
They  are  trying  to  overthrow  the  San- 
dinistas. There  to  no  question  about 
that 

If  you  talk  to  them  any  time  at  all, 
their  objective  is  to  try  to  overthrow 
the  Sandlntote  government. 

I  think  clearly  supplying  arms  to  the 
Contras  to  in  contravention  of  the  law 
in  thto  country.  We  have  a  law  that 
forbids  supplying  arms  to  those  who 
want  to  overthrow  a  foreign  govern- 
ment 

I  sympathise  with  some  of  those 
people  who  are  out  in  the  field.  I  have 
heard  the  stories  of  terror  and  kldni4>- 
ing  and  murder  and  so  on,  but  by  the 
same  token  since  when  has  it  become 
the  province  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  decide  that  it  should  over- 
throw a  foreign  government  that  we 
are  displeased  with?  Sure,  we  ought  to 
stop  arms  traffic,  but  let  us  stop  it 
both  wajrs.  Let  us  provide  some  stebill- 
ty  to  that  region.  I  Just  think  you 
cannot  have  a  double  edged  foreign 
policy  that  winks  as  arms  go  in  to 
overthrow  Nicaragua  but  screams  ter- 
rorism and  subversion  as  arms  are 
shipped  in  to  overthrow  some  other 
government. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOROAN.  I  wovQd  like  to  finish 
my  statement.  I  am  sort  the  gentle- 
man does  not  mind. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  other 
pointe.  I  saw  two  pictures  in  Central 
America  that  I  want  to  describe  very 
briefly.  One  was  a  picture  I  took  of 
three  refugee  children  at  a  camp  near 
the  Nicaraguan  border. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  (Mr.  Doboaii)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Doboaii 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additicmal 
minute.) 

Mr.  DOROAN.  Those  three  chll- 
(ta«n,  like  moat  children  in  that  region 
are  undemouriahed  or  starving.  The 
deqMklr  and  the  poverty  that  you  see 
when  you  see  those  children  leaves  a 
lasting  impression. 

I  saw  another  child  3  days  later,  an 
ll-year-old  child,  dressed  very  neatly 
in  a  Contra  uniform,  carrying  an  auto- 
matic rifle.  And  I  saw  a  lot  of  IS-year- 
old  and  14-year-old  and  15-year-old 
children  in  the  same  way.  The  point  of 


those  two  comparisons  to  this,  that 
while  we  are  arming  everybody  to  the 
teeth  in  that  region  who  wear  sun- 
glasses and  proclaims  to  be  against 
communism,  many  of  the  rest  of  the 
people  in  that  region  are  starving. 

And  a  much  better  foreign  policy  in 
my  opinion  for  thto  country  would  be 
to  send  food  for  those  who  are  hungry, 
to  send  medical  aid  for  those  who  are 
unhealthy  and  sIcIl,  and  also  to  send 
some  education  aid  to  those  who  are  Il- 
literate in  that  region.  That  would 
represent  a  miich  better  foreign  policy 
and  a  far  more  effective  foreign  policy 
for  thto  country  in  Central  America. 
And  that  to  precisely  why  I  intend  to 
vote  against  additional  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SENSSafBRENNER.  Mr.  (Chair- 
man, I  move  to  stelke  the  last  word. 

Bfr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  nilnoto. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  previous  speaker 
asked  a  rhetorical  question:  When  did 
thto  country  make  it  ite  business  to 
overthrow  other  govemmente? 

I  would  say  Lexington  in  1776,  thto 
course  of  conduct  began  and  has  pro- 
ceeded on  through  history.  Hitler  was 
one.  Somosa  most  recently,  we  helped 
overthrow  him. 

So  history  Just  bristles  with  exam- 
ples of  thto  country  trjriug  to  over- 
throw tjrranny.  Resistance  to  tyranny 
to  obedience  to  Ood.  that  was  Jeffer- 
son's motto.  And  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

tAx.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Boland-Zablockl-Wrii^t  amend- 
ment. I  do  so  with  some  reluctance  be- 
cause I  recognize  that  there  to  merit  to 
the  argument  such  as  those  that  Just 
have  been  presented  by  my  colleague 
from  North  Dakote  (Mr.  Doboah  ). 

But  as  I  was  saying  in  the  colloquy 
some  minutes  ago,  that  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
RiTTXB),  I  am  recently  returned  from 
Nicaragua. 

A  week  ago  last  Tuesday  I  did  spend 
over  an  hour  with  Daniel  Ortega  in 
Managua  and  had  a  rather  vigorous 
discussion  with  Comandante  Ortega 
about  Central  American  problems  and 
the  prospecte  of  peace  in  Central 
America. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  thto  bill 
passes  with  the  Boland-Zablockl- 
Wright  amendment  attached  thereto, 
we  will  actually  be  lowering  the  pros- 
pecte for  a  permanent  peace  in  that 
troubled  area  of  the  world,  increasing 
the  danger  to  the  United  States  and 
increasing  the  possibility  that  at  s(Hne 
time  in  the  future  T3A.  troops  will 
have  to  be  committed  to  that  region  in 
a  combat  role  to  carry  out  the  terms  of 


the  Bolsnd-Zablo^l-Wrlght  amend- 
ment. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pnmsylvania  (Mr. 
RrrrxB)  I  asked  Daniel  Ortega  spedfi- 
cally  if  he  would  agree  to  forswear  the 
doctrine  of  revolution  without  borders 
as  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  Central 
American  peace  settlonent 

And  hto  answer  was  quite  revealing. 
He  said  first  we  must  stop  aid  to  the 
Contras  and  stop  UJ3.  military  maneu- 
vers in  Hcmduras  and  off  the  coast  of 
Nicaragua  and  then  he  would  talk 
about  forswearing  the  doctrine  of  rev- 
olution without  borders. 

But  meanwhile  he  would  continue  to 
supix>rt  wars  of  Jtistice  and  lUieration. 

Cutting  through  all  of  the  smoke* 
screen,  that  means  that  what  Coman- 
dante Ortega  to  sajring  to  that  if  we  act 
and  we  do  what  to  proposed  here  and 
we  pull  our  troops  out  of  the  military 
and  naval  manuevers,  then  he  will  talk 
about  stopping  revolution  or  sunwrt 
for  revolutions  in  places  like  M  Salva- 
dor, Ouatemala,  Honduras,  and  possi- 
bly even  Coste  Rica. 
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But  we  must  act  and  all  he  will 
promise  to  do  to  talk.  And  that  to  no 
realistic  way  to  negotiate. 
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Second,  what  has  been  going  on 
since  we  debated  thto  issue  in  July.  I 
think,  has  shown  some  progress. 
During  my  visit  later  on  in  El  Salva- 
dor, there  was  almost  unanimous 
agreement  that  the  flow  of  arms  fran 
Nicaragua  to  the  Salvadoran  rebeto 
had  gone  down  substantially  in  the 
last  several  months.  Now  that  means 
that  there  has  been  an  effective  inter- 
diction of  those  arms  and  there  has 
l>een  indications  in  the  previous 
debate  that  there  to  corroborating  evi- 
dence of  that 

I  believe  we  would  be  making  a  very 
serious  mistake  by  caving  to  the  de- 
mands of  CtHnmandante  Ortega  with- 
out making  what  to  prtn^osed  here  a 
part  of  an  overall  Central  American 
peace  strategy. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginto  (Mr.  RoanraoK)  pro- 
poses to  use  that  approach.  We  wHl 
quit  if  they  will  quit  And  it  aeons  to 
me  that  the  only  way  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  get  the  Sandinistas  to  quit 
based  upon  what  their  leader  told  me, 
to  by  defeating  Boland-SMdockl- 
Wright  and  passing  the  Robinson 
amendment 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  on 
the  floor  in  terms  of  who  to  really 
causing  the  problems,  the  conflict  the 
violoice  in  Central  America.  I  would 
submit  to  the  Members,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  It  to  the  Sandinistas  by  not 
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kMpliic  ««ry  dear,  potntad  promlMa 
tlM7  made  attar  toppllnc  SonoHL  The 
aandtnliCas  an  the  OHM  who  an  oaiia- 
ti«  th«  problflBM.  the  Tlolanoe.  and  the 
lefOiuttoD  In  their  own  coontry. 

•may  want  before  the  OAS.  the  Or- 
g,r.^f^««««  of  Amertoan  Stataa.  and 
Bftmlnd  that.  "We  wffl  have  tree  eleo- 
tkuw."  TtuM  far  there  haa  been  pro- 
LiaalliMtlnn  and  pranlaea,  and.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  there  ever  were  deetkme 
In  mearacoa,  tt  Ukely  would  be  much 
like  the  Soviet  Union,  where  <me 
penoo  rune  tor  eadi  offlea. 

/^^mfchar  pvomlae  that  freedom  of 
the  pteaa  would  be  tnatltuted  tanmedl- 
•My  aa  oppoaed  to  the  tyranny  under 
fftwr™*  TlMre  la  no  tieedom  of  the 
iiiiiM  but  quite  to  the  contrary.  We 
have  heard  ttTt*--~*r  after  taatlmany. 
mOTttnj  after  meetliw  with  dimldento 
tram  the  BantHnk^t  redme  that  Indl- 
eated  there  to  no  freedom  of  the  prem 

Oh.  yea,  we  are  told  that  In  Nlcarar 
gna  anyone  may  aay  anything  they 
want  to  the  preea.  Juat  ao  it  doea  not 
offend  the  state.  Just  so  it  doea  not 
offend  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sandl- 
nlata  Junta.  ^  ^ 

Obviously  that  means  anything  that 
would  be  critical  to  their  beliefs  to  oen- 
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To  the  i»omise  of  freedom  of  reli- 
gion. I  am  not  ao  sure  if  the  burning 
down  of  200  churches,  the  shutting 
down  of  the  only  synagogue  In  Manar 
gua.  and  the  deportation  of  all  the 
jewtoh  community  In  Nicaragua  to 
freedom  of  reUgkn. 

Vteedom  of  human  rights  was  an- 
other point  that  the  aanrtlnisU 
touted,  t^ntjdtitmr  promise  again  broken, 
causing  further  violence  and  further 
revolution  In  Central  America. 

Mr.  BKRXUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJAMDKR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman tromN^nska. 

Mr.  BKREDTKR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Dr.  Bernard  metadunann.  a  profes- 
aor  at  the  University  of  GaUf  omia  at 
Berkeley  on  October  S.  106S.  preaented 
tfttrnmiT  to  the  OrgantaBtlon  of 
American  Btatee  concerning  the  atroc- 
ttiea.  lnHi"M"g  crudfizlon.  a  variety  of 
other  torture  methods  and  rape,  being 
oaed  by  the  Sandinistas  against  the 
Ifiaklto  Indiana.  Hto  testimony  pre- 
aented. in  great  detail,  the  grueaome 
actlvttlea. 

I  Just  wanted  to  mention  thto  Inf or- 
matian  at  thto  point  because  I  will  be 
laitiiitiiM  thto  testimony  in  Bzten- 
aloaa  of  Remarks  thto  afternoon  or 
evening  ao  that  the  Members  of  thto 
body  can  tr^y  understand  the  detaito 
of  the  grom  vkHatkm  of  human  rights 
eommttted  against  the  Mlaklto  Indiana 
by   the   Sandlniatas    government    of 


Mr.  SILJANDKR.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  adding  hto  point. 

And  to  hto  point  on  the  Mlaklto  Indl- 
aiw.  what  have  the  Sandinistas  done  in 


terms  of  obliging  human  rights  to 
other  minorities  in  their  own  country? 
Well,  they  deatroyed  41  Mlaklto  vll- 
lagea.  burned  down  ST  of  Muta  chureb- 
ea.  and  IS  in  one  1nft*~*»  In  IMS  were 
burned  alive  in  their  church.  There 
sre  several  detention  campa.  They  caU 
them  work  campa.  BuUt  for  400  to  600. 
And  one  in  Cubra  Hill,  for  example, 
there  are  1X000  Mlaklto  Indians  being 
herded  in  that  detention  work  camp— 
or  more  appropriately  what  I  would 
call  concentration  camp.  Another 
camp,  crowded  with  26,000  inhaUt- 
snta.  There  are  an  estimated  20.000  to 
SO.OOO  Mlaklto  Indians  that  have  fled 
gcoodde  tyranny  to  Honduras  alone. 
Thousands  are  being  Jailed.  There  are 
a<l<Mttw»^i  thouaanda  who  are  missing. 
The  medical  supplies  at  those  camps 
are  very,  very  lacking.  There  to  starva- 
tion and  mam  work  f  oroea.  In  fact,  at 
our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  before 
the  Human  Rights  Subcommittee, 
there  was  testimony  by  a  photo-Jour- 
naltot  and  photographs  of  maas  grave 
sites  of  Miskito  IndlaiM  in  northeast 
Nicaragua. 

What  about  due  process  promised  by 
the  Sandinistas?  There  are  still  8.000 
pollttoal  priaonen  in  the  JaUs  in  Nica- 
ragua. Oh.  yes,  they  will  have  their 
trial  and  their  day.  So  the  new  Junta 
<lephHKl  to  appoint,  for  the  due  prooem 
and  for  proaecution  of  all  thoae  8.000 
prisoners,  a  woman,  who.  during  the 
revolution,  sexiially  coerced  a  general 
into  her  boudoir,  proceeded  to  make 
love  with  the  geiieraL  Afterwards  sev- 
eral Sandinlitai  entered  the  room. 
t^*nrt»A  him  alive,  popped  hto  eyeballs 
out.  And  in  thto  incredible  atrocity.  SO 
mlnutea  later  the  general  died. 

Now  thto  to  who  the  Sandintotaa 
placed  to  carry  out  the  due  prooem  of 
8.000  political  prisoners.  All  these  Ilea 
coupled  with  the  promises  of  political 
partlea.  labor  unions,  private  sector  in- 
centtvca,  ncme  of  which  has  been  com- 
plied with  by  the  Sandlniatas. 

So  I  would  submit  to  my  colleagues 
that  who  to  causing  the  trouble  to  not 
the  United  Statea.  but  rather  the  San- 
dinistas themselves.  The  Sandinistas 
are  causing  the  violence  in  Central 
America  by  exporting  violence,  arms, 
and  the  revolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Siuah- 

BB)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sujuk- 
naa  waa  allowed  to  proceed  for  S  addi- 
tional mlnutea.) 

Mr.  LAOOMAR8INO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDKR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman trmn  Calif  omia. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  Join  with  the  genUeman's 
oommenta  on  the  Mlaklto  and  other 
Indiana  in  eastern  Nicaragua. 

I  met  with  some  of  them  several 
we^s  ago  here  in  Waahington  and  it 
to  very  apparent  to  me,  and  should  be 


to  anyone  who  takea  the  time  to  exam- 
ine thto  issue  at  all.  that  the  Sandi- 
nlsta  govemmoit  in  Nlcartfua  la  en- 
gaged in  a  |fti?gTy'"i  if  not  of  extermi- 
nation of  those  Indians,  of  destroying 
their  Cloture,  of  dtoperslng  them  from 
their  homeland,  of  doing  away  with 
everything  that  they  have  lived  for. 
for  many,  many  years. 

An<*  the  gentleman's  description  of 
the  atrodtlea  against  the  Miskltos  and 
the  Rama  and  the  Suma  Indians  in 
eastern  Nicaragua,  if  anything,  to  un- 
derstated. It  to  practically,  as  I  say.  an 
extermlnatl<«  (wogram.  In  fact,  the 
Indiana  reeily  believe  that  to  what  the 
flandinittwr  have  in  mind. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make— and 
I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman  men- 
tlcmed  this,  perhaps  he  to  going  to— 
what  the  Sandlnista  government  haa 
done  officially  we  are  told  by  defectors 
who  have  been  in  the  government 
Itaelf  with  regard  to  the  Catholic 
Church  In  Nicaragua.  We  know  about 
the  outrageous  reception  they  afford- 
ed the  Pope  when  he  was  there  recent- 
ly. We  know  what  they  did  to  Father 
Carballo.  where  they  set  him  up  with 
a  woman  posing  as  a  prisoner  who  in 
reality  to  said  to  be  a  mistress  of  high 
government  officials,  then  a  man 
posing  as  her  husband  went  into  the 
house,  stripped  them  both  naked,  and 
ran  them  down  the  street,  while  San- 
dlnista defense  minister  Tomas  Borge 
was  watching  from  a  van  outside  the 
whole  time. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments and  wish  to  commend  him  for 
them. 

[CR&-1071 

Mr.  RTTTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wHl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RTTTER.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  jrlelding. 

l^nnas  Borge.  who  to  the  Interior 
Minister,  told  Stedman  Fagoth.  the 
leader  of  the  lilsura  IiKlian  oppoal- 
tlon.  M««^«*^.  Suma,  Ramas,  Bla^ 
Creoles,  he  said  that  if  neoeasary  to 
bring  SandlnlsU  Ideology  to  the  Indi- 
ans of  eastern  Nicaragua,  he  would  kUl 
the  last  Indian. 

Now  I  know  that  our  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  are  not  in- 
terested in  participating,  however  indi- 
rectly, m  a  genocide,  but  Stedman 
Fsgoth  went  on  to  say  that  if  the  aid 
doea  not  come,  there  will  be  a  holo- 
caust. They  will  be  dying  in  JaU.  dying 
in  concentration  campa,  dying  In  the 
mountains 

D  1310 

Thto  group  to  receiving  some  of  our 
aid,  and  thto  group  wHl.  he  told  me,  go 
on  fighting  whether  or  not  the  aid 
comes.  They  will  fight  to  the  death. 
Would  it  not  be  better  If  we  gave  them 


to  oppose  their  tor- 

Mr.  sn^ANDKR.  I  appreciate  the 
polnta  the  gentleman  makea. 

Pcaiilns  the  list  of  broken  promises 
which  makea  the  ffandinttt^"  promot- 
ers of  vlolenoe  and  the  problems  In 
their  own  country,  and  region.  It 
aeema  that  the  Congress  could  be 
great  perpetrators  of  violence  and  rev- 
olution In  Central  America  by  not 
keeping  the  commitments  we  have 
made  through  the  OAS  Charter,  the 
UJV.  Charter,  the  Rio  Pact,  and  the 
bellets  that  we  hold  dear  In  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  If  we  decide  to 
Ignore  ccmunltments  through  perpe- 
trating a  facade  in  the  guise  that 
covert  aid  Is  Ulegal— then  we  have  lost 
the  one  aspect  of  our  character  that 
has  made  America  great,  a  reliable 
partner,  frloid.  and  ally  of  those  who 
wtnik  freedom. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mirhigmn  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  conaent.  Mr.  Siljah- 
oaa  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  30  addi- 
tional seconds.) 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  So,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  I  see  clearly  to.  first,  that  the 
Congress  could  very  well  be  the  perpe- 
trators of  violence.  By  passing  the 
Boland  amendment  we  in  effect  are 
the  ones  who  are  encouraging  revolu- 
tion in  Central  America  by  the  lack  of 
reaolve  to  Iceep  our  ctHnmitments.  And 
second,  how  were  the  Sandinistas 
forced  to  the  negotiating  table?  Only 
after  maneuvers  by  the  United  States, 
and  after  accelerated  Involvements  by 
the  Contras,  did  24  hours  later  the 
ei«».HiTii«.»^«  Initiate  a  6-point  peace 
plan.  And.  recently  Fidel  Castro,  for 
the  first  time  has  offered  to  sit  down 
and  negotiate.  We  therefore  have  no 
alternative  but  to  keep  commitment 
and  pressure  negotiations  toward 
peace.  We  have  no  alternative  but  to 
vote  "no"  to  the  Boland  amendment. 

The  c:HAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Sixjah- 
Dsa)  has  expired. 

Mr.  LXVINOSTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  rise  in  (vposi- 
tlon  to  section  108  of  thto  bOL 

Thto  Congress  in  recent  months.  Just 
to  stray  from  the  subject  for  a  second, 
has  imposed  some  of  the  toughest  re- 
strktloos  on  aid  to  El  Salvador  than  it 
has  on  any  recipient  of  United  States 


It  has  been  miserly  with  its  reluc- 
tant support  of  the  El  Salvadoran 
people.  Yet  Just  a  couple  of  years  ago 
in  Nicaragua,  we  were  more  than  gen- 
eroua.  When  the  Sandinistas  over- 
threw Somoaa  on  the  promtoe  of  free 
aiectlona  and  a  plurallatic  democracy, 
we  gave  them  $118  bnikm.  and  we  got 
1082  mflUon  more  to  aid  from  multllat- 
enl  banks.  Nevertheleas.  since  their 
takeover  in  1979.  the  Sandlniatas  have 
betrayed  our  generosity  aiMl  thdr  own 


people.  They  have  reneged  on  the  free 
elections  that  they  mtmlaed  then,  and 
they  have  Indeed  cenacwed  the  press. 
In  fact,  preas  oenaorahlp  today  in  Nica- 
ragua to  worse  than  ever  before. 

Mrs.  T^oleta  Chamorro.  who  heads 
the  family  publishing  of  the  only  lum- 
govemment  new^iaper.  La  Prensa,  has 
said  that  Sandinistas  impose  "a  cen- 
sorship the  world  has  never  seen 
before."  Twenty  percent  to  forty  per- 
cent of  the  copy  in  La  Praisa  to  cut 
out  every  day.  The  Sandinistas  also 
hamper  La  Prensa's  purchaae  of  sup- 
plies from  abroad,  thus  causing  a  60- 
peroent  higher  price  per  copy. 

The  Sandintotaa.  in  addition,  have 
intimidated  the  church,  they  have  up- 
rooted the  population,  they  have  im- 
posed human  rights  abuses  on  the 
Mlaklto  Tn^#n«.  as  has  been  detailed 
by  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me. 
and.  as  well,  they  have  uprooted  the 
Jewish  fMwniw  who  lived  in  Nicara- 
gua, and  threatened  and  exiled  them, 
and  oonfiacated  their  property. 

Why  are  they  doing  all  this?  Purely 
and  simply  because  the  Sandinistas 
have  become  a  puppet  of  the  Soviet 
Empire.  "They  have  sold  their  coimtry 
out  to  the  Soviet-Cuban  Marxist  move- 
ment; the  Soviet  Empire,  a  truly  evil 
empire. 

We  saw  that  empire  in  its  totality: 
we  saw  them  in  action,  with  the  tragic 
destruction  of  the  Korean  airliner  007. 
We  saw  that  they  are  capable  of  the 
most  heinous  brutality  and  outrageous 
atrocities  mankind  could  devise. 

And  shortly  after  that  destruction, 
the  Sandlnista  government,  the  gov- 
ernment in  chsirge  of  Nicaragua,  ab- 
stained on  the  Korean  Air  Lines  007 
resolution  in  the  United  Nations  on 
September  12. 1983. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  the  Sandinistjw  today  are  fi- 
nanced by  the  Soviets  and  supplied  by 
the  Cubans,  and  the  libyans  in  the 
guise  of  "hoq>ital  supplies:"  they  are 
trained  by  East  Germans,  and  they  are 
in  league  with  all  brands  of  Marxist 
terrorism,  most  particularly  the  Pales- 
tine liberation  Organisation  which, 
according  to  the  White  House  Digest 
of  July  20  of  thto  year,  to  a  source  of 
terror  around  the  world. 

Nlcaragiun  Catholic  bishops  have 
recently  said  that  Sandlnista  rule  has 
been  "imposed  by  force  of  arms  *  *  *" 
and  to  "an  ahaolute  dictatorship." 
With  that  ba^ground  and  those 
friends,  it  to  clear  that  Ntearagua  to 
bent  on  subverting  the  governments  of 
El  Salvador,  Coata  Rica.  Hcmduras. 
Guatemala,  Panama,  and  ultimately. 
Mexico,  and  perhaps  even  the  United 
Statea  herself . 

On  September  21.  our  Secretary  of 
State.  Secretary  Shultx,  and  Director 
Casey  of  the  CIA.  offered  new  Justlfi- 
catl<m  for  covert  aasistanre  to  pressure 
Uie  Sandinistas  into  sto]K>ing  efforts 
to  export  revolution.  Their  efforts  are 
not  likdy  to  bear  fruit.  Daniel  Ortega. 


the  leader  of  the  Junta,  to  quoted  aa 
sajring.  "We  guide  ouradvee  by  the  ad- 
entlfic  doctrines  of  Marxlst-LenlntonL" 

I  quote  Tomaa  Borge,  the  minister  of 
theintoior. 

The  revolution'i  aioral  imperattve  and  his- 
torical character  make  it  ineTttable  that  the 
qteigtos  rela— ed  here  wOl  be  unlreml  In 
all  Ontrsl  America. 

Again  Borge  said: 

The  Nleansuan  revoluttcwwrlee  win  not 
be  content  untfl  the  tmpertaliita— 

Thattous— 
have  been  overtbzovn  In  all  parta  o<  the 
worid. 


And.  of  course.  Uiere  was  that 
member  of  the  Nlcaraguan  Jimta  who 
in  June  said  that  mcaragua  would 
glady  consider  installing  Soviet  mto- 
sQes  if  their  country  were  asked. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs.  Tony  Motley, 
went  to  Managua  Just  recently  and 
met  with  Foreign  Minister  D'Bscoto 
and  Strononan  Ortega  and  urged  the 
Sandlnista  to  cooperate  with  the  Con- 
tadora  group  initiative  halting  arms  to 
Salvador,  which  they  say  they  agree 
to.  and  yet  recently,  the  Waahington 
Post  reported  that  there  to  a  major 
arms  base  in  Nicaragua  holding  arms 
bound  for  El  Salvador  and  guarHlas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Toiiislana  (Mr.  Ijv- 
arosTOir)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimoiis  consent.  Mr.  Lnmro- 
STOH  was  allowed  to  prooised  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  UVmOSTON.  The  gentleman 
fnnn  Wtoccmsin  (Mr.  SsHSBBBaaniBi) 
described  in  detail  hto  convoraatkma 
with  Ortega  himself.  It  shows  that 
there  to  no  serious  Intent  to  curtail 
revolutioiury  activities. 

Yet  hoe  we  stand.  In  past  vredcs,  we 
have  placed  strict  restrictions  on  the 
aid  for  El  Salvador,  a  practice  we  con- 
tinue to  thto  day.  We  are  pinching 
peimles.  and  witiiholding  money  for 
mllltiury  aasistanoe  In  El  Salvador. 

On  top  of  that,  de^ite  a  recent  IdU 
which  I  sponsored  to  repeal  the 

[CRS-198] 

Boland  amendment  which  I  thought 
to  be  extremely  unwiae.  and  for  which 
I  have  gained  37  co^onaors.  Just  last 
July  we  voted  to  withhold  covert  aid 
to  the  oounterrevoluntiODarlea  in  Nica- 
ragua, so  that  the  Communists  there 
could  stdidif  y  their  stranglehold  on 
that  country  and  get  a  firm  grip  aa 
their  adventures  etoevAiere  in  Central 
America.  And  here  we  stand  today, 
ready  to  do  it  all  ova-  again. 

On  September  21  WHUam  Colby, 
former  CIA  DireetOT,  told  the  Senate 
Intelligence  Committee  that  it  would 
be  a  big  "'*-**^*  to  put  new  eurba  on 
covert  operatlona.  But  here  we  stand. 
The  world  to  turned  upside  down. 
Members  of  Congress  are  aetlv^  un- 
dermining the  strategic  security  of  the 
American  people. 


iKsa* 
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Tbe  trade  Incident  in  the  Pacific, 
the  Korean  Air  Unea  deatruetlon. 
gh^HfM  tell  tliem  that  they  are  horri- 
bly wrooc.  but  to  no  avafl.  Well.  I  cry 
out  for  the  Amertean  people  to  teU 
them  that  they  are  wrooc-  We  must 
■upport  the  Preaident'i  efforts  In  Cen- 
tial  ABWrica.  We  must  give  aid.  sup- 
port and  training  to  our  friends  In  El 
Salvador  and  her  ndchbors.  and  we 
must  attempt  to  withstand  the  Soviet- 
backed  lueuislon.  by  aiding  the  Con- 
tras  rollboek  Soviet  influence  in  their 
own  country. 

Mr.  AIXXAMDKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  CSuJrman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Boland-7ia*«'<''^M-^'y«'*ght  amend- 
ment today.  As  I  Itatened  to  the  debate 
this  morning.  I  would  observe  that  the 
question  Is  not  whether  we  approve  of 
the  present  regime  in  Nicaragua  as  it 
is  so  eloquently  addressed  todar.  the 
questkm.  rather,  is  whether  the  covert 
aid  program  is  a  correct  response  to 
the  situatiao  in  Nicaragua.  I  do  not 
really  know  what  is  covert  about  it. 
The  Preaklent  of  the  United  States,  in 
effect,  admitted  last  evening  that  a 
covert  actiim  program  was  underway 
in  Nicaragua,  and  it  has  been  known 
by  all  of  us  for  more  than  a  year. 

So  it  is  not  actually  a  covert  pro- 
gram; It  is  a  program  of  involving 
mtiy  mUlloDi  of  dollazs  that  is  no 
lOKwa*  covert  but  is  intended  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  Ntearagua. 

I  am  somewhat  confused  by  that 
program  because,  knowing  some  of  the 
members  of  the  business  community 
in  Msnagi".  none  of  them  support  the 
so-called  Oontras  who  are  an  offshoot 
or  a  residual  result  of  the  regime  of 
AniiT^*-**>  Somoaa,  who  was  universal- 
ly iVaplBTii  by  virtually  everycme  in 
Nicaragua  and  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. They  tell  me.  the  business 
community  in  Ntearagua  tells  me,  that 
even  If  the  Oontras  should  possibly 
prevafl  in  the  reglcm.  that  that  is  only 
the  beginning,  that  they  could  not 
gain  the  popular  8Ui>port  of  the  people 
In  that  nation. 

a  isao 

That  would  lead  the  United  States 
into  an  f>^i«n«g  economic  and  mili- 
tary Involvement  of  propping  up  the 
f>iywMwwy  and  sending  in  troops,  ss  we 
did  eariier  In  this  century.  In  order  to 
maintain  the  stability  of  that  regime. 

Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AIXZANDKR.  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HTDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Ibryldding. 

Mr.  Chaimian.  I  would  suggest  we 
could  resolve  that  once  and  for  all  by 
having  ■"■»»*t>««"g  that  Is  unique  to 
Sandinistaa.  It  is  called  an  election. 
We  would  find  out  who  supports 
whom.  Why  do  we  not  just  have  an 
electkm? 
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Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  deplore  the 
fact  that  the  Sandinistas  have  not  had 
an  election,  and  I  talked  yesterday 
with  the  Foreign  Minister.  Miguel 
D'BKOto.  from  Ntearagua.  and  said. 
"When  are  you  going  to  have  elec- 

tlonsr* 

He  said.  "We  are  going  to  have  elec- 
tions." 

I  said.  "Well,  that  does  not  mean 
anything  to  our  people  here  because 
we  have  heard  lots  of  promises  over 
the  years." 

But  that  is  exactly  my  point.  The 
question  is  not  whether  or  not  we  de- 
plore the  conditions  in  Nicaragua:  the 
question  is.  what  is  our  response,  and 
is  that  a  proper  response? 

Even  if  the  President,  our  President 
Reagan,  succeeds  In  overthrowing  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua,  even  if  he 
does  that,  that  does  not  insure  a  stable 
government,  it  does  not  Insure  a  stable 
economy.  It  does  mean  that  the 
United  States  will  become  Involved  In 
massive  economic  assistance  and  esca- 
lated military  involvement  in  order  to 
support  the  regime  that  we  are  trying 
to  establish  in  the  place  of  the  present 
government. 

What  we  have  in  Nicaragua  today  is 
a  war.  We  are  at  war  with  Nicaragua. 
The  United  SUtes  is  at  war  with  Nica- 
rag\ia.  But  the  victims  of  that  war 
were  best  described  by  Bellsario  Be- 
tancur  in  his  address  to  the  United  Na- 
tions 2  weeks  ago,  and  I  will  quote 
from  his  speech.  He  said: 

The  vlctlma  have  come  not  from  tbe  oen- 
ten  of  arrocant  power,  but  from  the  low- 
lylnc  landi  of  the  weak  and  the  blood  ha* 
flowed  in  ranote  provlnoea.  not  from  tbe 
fortreaaea  where  the  IntereaU  truly  engaged 
tn  the  oonfUet  are  to  be  found. 

We  are  penalizing  the  people  that 
we  aUege  that  we  are  trying  to  help, 
and  I  am  frankly  embarrassed  by 
statements  of  this  administration,  like 
Fred  Ikle,  who  says  that  this  adminis- 
tration is  supporting  its  covert  action 
program  to  achieve  a  military  victory. 
I  say  that  the  only  victory  that  we  can 
achieve  in  our  policy  can  be  achieved 
here  today  by  supporting  this  Boland- 
Zablockl-Wright  amendment  because 
the  victory  can  only  be  of  prudence 
over  intemperance,  of  firmness  over 
foolhardiness,  and  of  stability  over 
recklessness.  We  cannot  win  any  victo- 
ry with  this  current  policy  and  I  sup- 
port this  amendment  to  change  the  di- 
rection of  the  administration's  policy. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Bdr.  Chairman.  I  am 
going  to  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request  in  a  moment.  If  any  other 
Members  would  like  to  speak  dtuing 
this  period.  I  wUl  withhold  that  re- 
quest.         

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  reluctant  op- 
position to  the  Boland  amendment.  I 
am  not  reluctant  because  of  the  Issue 
involved;  I  sm  reluctant  l>ecau8e  of  my 


very  high  regard  for  Mr.  Bolakd.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  man  In  this  body  or  any 
other  body  for  whom  I  have  a  greater 
respect  than  Ed  Bolaito. 

But  at  the  same  time.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  at  least  one  or  two 
other  points  which  should  be  made. 
First,  if  we  are  concerned  in  this  coun- 
try about  the  forces  that  are  arrayed 
acainst  Israel  and  the  Persian  Oulf 
States,  then  we  should  be  alarmed 
about  the  forces  which  are  supporting 
Nicaragua  because  they  are  one  and 
the  same. 

The  other  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  I  cannot  see  anything  wrong 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  Sandlnista 
government,  by  current  action.  This 
means  we  can  ctire  the  cancer  without 
commltlng  any  of  our  troops.  I  am 
aware  that  is  against  the  law,  so  I 
think  we  ought  to  change  the  law.  We 
are  at  least  partially  responsible  for 
bringing  these  exponents  of  revolution 
to  power.  They  have  broken  every  sec- 
tion of  this  agreement  which  encour- 
aged that  support. 

We  spend  billions  of  dollars  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  every  year  to  pro- 
tect our  own  freedom  and  that  of  free- 
dom-loving people  aroimd  the  world 
against  the  evils  of  communism,  and 
yet  we  permit  it  to  flourish  and  grow 
right  on  our  own  doorstep.  To  me.  it  is 
a  contradiction. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  do  not  intend  to  take  the  full  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  mention  has  been 
made  here  on  the  floor  today  that  Sec- 
retary Ikle  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense sUted  a  new  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration, or  stated  a  policy  that 
was  different  from  that  which  had 
been  stated  before.  I  would  like  to 
read  Just  one  short  paragraph  from 
his  actual  speech  that  has  been  re- 
ferred to,  and  then  put  the  whole 
thing  In  the  Racoan: 

Every  ao  often  the  criUcs  of  the  admlnia- 
tratlon  proclaim  with  accusatory  oonnota- 
Uon  that  we  seek  a  military  aolutton  tn  D 
Salvador.  If  a  military  solution  means  put- 
ting primary  tr**"*"  on  military  aarist- 
anoe  and  military  mwaii.  then  It  la  more 
factual  to  accuse  tbe  Reagan  arlmlnlrtrartnn 
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of  seeking  an  economic  aolutlon.  since  $3 
out  of  M  In  requected  aaaistance  programa 
are  for  economic  aid. 

What  we  seek  to  do  la  to  open  the  doors  to 
democracy  and  close  the  doors  to  vtolence. 
But  we  have  to  use  military  meana  against 
those  who  Insist— until  they  have  Imposed 
their  rule— on  mdng  rlolenoe. 

The  remarlBS  of  Mr.  Dde  follow: 


not  well  Infonned  about  Central  America; 
many  are  mlstaifotmed:  and  some  are  out- 
right disdainful  about  the  cultural  and 
social  Importance  of  this  reglCKL 

Tou  sU  have  an  obligation  to  remedy  this 
situation,  ao  that  you  and  your  representa- 
tives in  Ooogreaacan  engage  in  constniettve 
support— or  constructive  criticism— of  the 
Administration's  policy. 

To  begin  with,  you  should  know  that  the 
Prealdent's  policy  for  Central  America  has 
not  yet  been  given  a  chance  to  work:  the 
blocking  votea  In  Congress  have  denied  the 
President  the  means  to  succeed. 

Indeed,  members  of  Congress  have  in- 
volved themselves  in  the  management  of 
UJB.  policy  for  Central  America  more  than 
for  any  other  region  of  the  world. 

While  Congress  has  quickly  and  easily  ap- 
proved some  four  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
In  Security  Assistance  for  nations  in  the 
Mediterranean  region,  it  slashed  nearly  in 
half  Uie  much  smaller  allocation  for  nations 
in  tbe  Caribbean  region— so  much  closer  to 


»C.  IKLB 

I  sm  delighted  to  be  here  this  evening  snd 
to  have  the  oppmtunlty  to  speak  to  you. 

Central  America  Is  closer  to  Baltimore 
than  is  California— In  tenns  of  leograptalc 
distance,  that  Is.  But  the  tntellectual  dla- 
taooe  between  here  and  Central  America  is 
enormous.  Most  of  tbe  American  people  are 


While  Congress  bas  been  generally  sup- 
portive of  the  deployment  of  some  1,200 
UJB.  Marines  to  Lebanon,  it  fought  fiercely 
to  limit  the  number  of  U.S.  trainers  in  EI 
Salvador  to  5S. 

While  Congress  hss  not  objected  to  large 
military  exercises  in  the  faraway  Indian 
Ocean  region,  its  many  members  have  heav- 
ily criticised  the  recent  military  exercises  tn 
the  nearby  Caribbean  region. 

While  Congress  hss  for  a  long  time  sup- 
ported Radio  Free  Europe,  the  fine  radio 
program  that  brings  the  truth  to  the  people 
of  Eastern  Europe,  members  of  Congress 
have  delayed  for  two  years  President  Rea- 
gan's request  for  Radio  Marti,  a  new  radio 
station  that  would  bring  the  truth  to  the 
people  in  Cuba. 

As  we  consult  with  members  of  Congress 
on  these  issues,  we  are  often  told  that,  you, 
their  constituents,  are  pressing  such  posi- 
tions on  them.  But  as  we  review  the  public 
opinion  polls,  we  discover  an  extraordinary 
lack  of  information.  For  example,  in  a 
recent  New  York  Timea/CBS  poll,  only  8 
percent  of  the  respondents  knew,  both  for 
D  Salvador  and  Nicaragua,  whether  the  US 
was  supporting  the  government  or  the  in- 
surgents. 

You  must  help  us  overcome  not  only  a 
lack  of  information,  but  also  a  great  deal  of 
misinf  ormatlim.  This  misinformation  Is  not 
accidental;  it  is  the  result  of  a  weU-orga- 
nlaed  and  well  orchestrated  effort.  A  fabric 
of  fiction  has  been  tightly  woven  to  conceal 
the  fssfntisl  facts.  Let  me  review  with  you 
some  of  these  fictions: 

FIcUon  has  it  that  US  influence  in  Central 
and  Latin  America  has  prevented  democrat- 
ic development,  that  the  spread  of  Leninist 
regimes  is  the  tide  of  history,  a  natural 
process  of  social  reform  that  we  should  not 
oppose.  The  fact  is  that  the  trend  toward 
democratlaatton  has  continued:  smong  the 
32  Independent  states  of  lAtin  America  and 
the  Caribbean.  17  are  now  democratic  Since 
19TS.  five  countries  have  made  a  peaceful 
transition  from  military  reglmea  to  elected 
democratic  governments.  It  is  the  much 
crttldaed  military  reglmea  that  are  often 
transformed  into  a  democracy:  but  there 
has  never  yet  been  a  ManM-Lenlnlst 
regime  tbat  was  succeeded  by  democracy. 

Another  bit  of  tlctlan:  that  the  SandlnisU 
regime  In  Nicaragua  would  have  developed 
into  a  plurallstk:  democracy,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  US  intervention.  Tbe  fact  is  that  the 
Sandinistas,  only  a  few  weeks  after  tbey 
ooeae  Into  power,  reneged  on  their  pnxDlse 


for  early  elections,  began  to  attack  the 
democratic  trade  unions,  snd  invited  Cuban 
military  and  security  personnel  in  steadily 
growing  numbers.  Yet,  diuing  the  first  18 
months  of  the  Sandlnista  regime,  the 
United  States  provided  more  than  tl20  mil- 
lion in  direct  aid  and  endorsed  over  $220 
million  in  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  aid— more  than  the  previous  Somoea 
re«lme  in  Nicaragua  had  received  f rc«n  the 
United  States  in  twenty  years!  Clearly,  it 
was  not  US  interference  that  drove  the  San- 
dinistas to  link  up  with  Fidel  Castro — unless 
economic  aid  Is  regarded  as  "interference." 

Another  piece  of  fiction  is  the  charge  that 
the  Reagan  Administration  is  "militarizing" 
the  problems  of  Central  America  and  is 
bringing  the  East-West  conflict  to  the 
region.  Well,  the  East  is  already  here. 

The  Soviets  are  giving  ten  times  as  much 
military  swrtstanre  to  Cuba  and  Nicaragua 
as  we  are  providing  to  all  of  Latin  America. 
And  Soviet  military  advisors  in  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua  outnumber  VS.  military  advisors 
in  the  Caribbean  region  twenty  to  one. 

Since  Congress  is  so  deeply  involved  in  our 
day-to-day  policy  towards  Central  America, 
our  key  objectives  need  to  be  clear  to  the 
American  people.  Moreover,  Congress  must 
share  with  the  Administration  an  under- 
standing of  our  basic  strategy. 

On  one  thing  we  can  all  agree:  We  do  not 
want  the  United  States  to  f  aU.  We  must  suc- 
ceed. 

But  what  is  it  we  would  like  to  see 
happen,  and  what  do  we  want  to  prevent? 
We  have  wide  agreement,  I  believe,  that  the 
United  States  favors  a  continuation  and 
strengthening  of  the  trend  toward  open, 
genuine  democracy.  And  we  favor  social  and 
economic  betterment  for  the  people  in  Cen- 
tral America,  a  region  so  close  to  us. 

Equally  im(>ortant  is  what  we  want  to  pre- 
vent. We  want  to  prevent  the  expansion  of 
totalitarian  regimes— particularly  Leninist 
ones,  since  they  wiU  import  Stalinist  police 
systems,  bring  in  Soviet  arms,  and  even 
invite  Soviet  military  bases.  There  are  two 
more  reasons  why  Leninist  regimes  are  par- 
ticularly dangerous:  once  entrenched,  they 
tend  to  become  irreversible,  and  they  usual- 
ly seek  to  export  their  totalitarianism  to 
other  nations. 

Given  these  objectives,  what  should  be 
our  strategy? 


First,  we  want  to  help  build  the  road 
toward  democracy  and  economic  develop- 
ment. In  the  end.  the  people  in  each  coun- 
try will  have  to  make  their  own  choices. 
They  can  succeed  only  through  their  own 
dedicated  effort.  But  we  can  help,  through 
advice  and  Influence,  by  facilitating  trade, 
and  by  giving  aid.  The  Caribbean  Basin  Ini- 
tiative of  the  Reagan  Administration  (to 
which  Congress  bas  now  sgreed)  Is  right  on 
target  So  are  our  efforts  In  El  Salvador  In 
behalf  of  elections  and  tat  Improvements  In 
the  Judicial  system. 

Also,  we  are  using  diplomacy  to  help  the 
govenunent  of  El  Salvador  win  over  those 
who  are  willing  to  abandon  violence  and 
compete  in  elections,  provided  they  can  be 
assured  of  safe  and  fair  participation.  But 
we  must  not  underestimate  our  adveraariea. 
The  hard  core  ammig  tbe  tnsurgents  will 
never  settle  for  a  fair  democratic  process. 
We  can  no  more  negotiate  an  acceptable  po- 
litical solution  with  these  people  thai  the 
social  democrats  In  revolutionary  Russia 
could  have  talked  Looin  Into  giving  up  to- 
talitarian Bolshevism. 


This  leads  us  to  the  second  requirentent. 
As  Secretary  Shults  recently  esplalnwl,  the 
guerillas  In  El  Salvador  have  used  a  "rule  or 
ruin"  strategy:  they  seA  to  destooy  eoonom- 
Ic  aasets  faster  than  our  aid  can  restore 
them.  You  cannot  have  economic  devdop- 
ment  In  a  nation,  if  guerilla  forces  keqi 
blowing  up  bridges,  power  llnea.  school 
buildings,  buses  .  .  .  You  have  to  defeat 
these  "rule  or  ruin"  forces  militarily.  This  Is 
the  purpose  for  our  military  ""TMr~rT 

Every  so  often  the  critics  of  the  Adminis- 
tration proclaim— with  accusatory  connota- 
tion—that  we  seek  a  "military  solution"  in 
EI  Salvador.  If  a  "military  solution"  means 
putting  primary  emphastw  on  military  asslst- 
snoe  and  military  means,  then  it  is  more 
factual  to  accuse  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion of  seeking  an  "economic  solution." 
since  three  dollars  out  of  four  in  the  re- 
quested asslwtanfe  programs  are  for  econom- 
ic aid. 

What  we  seek  to  do  is  to  open  tbe  doors  to 
democracy  and  close  the  doors  to  violence. 
But  we  have  to  use  military  means  sgalnst 
those  who  insist— till  they  have  imposed 
their  rule — on  using  violence. 

Let  me  make  this  clear  to  you: 

We  do  not  seek  a  military  defeat  for  our 
friends. 

We  do  not  seek  a  military  stalemate. 

We  seek  victory  for  the  forces  of  democra- 
cy. 

And  that  victory  has  two  components: 

One:  Defeating  militarily  those  organised 
forces  of  violence  that  refuse  to  accept  tbe 
democratic  will  of  Uie  people. 

Two:  establishing  sn  adequate  internal 
syston  for  Jtistice  and  personal  security. 

At  this  (Mint,  let  us  recall  our  first  agreed 
principle:  We  do  not  want  the  United  Statea 
to  falL  Hence,  we  must,  ss  a  group,  allocate 
sufficient  means  so  tbat  we  can  succeed.  As 
long  as  Congress  ke^is  crUipllng  the  Presi- 
dent's military  assistance  program,  we  will 
have  a  policy  always  shy  of  success.  We  will 
remain  locked  into  a  protracted  failure. 

This  the  American  people  should  not  tol- 
erate. If  we  are  merely  Involved  to  fall,  then 
we  should  not  be  Involved  at  aU. 

The  resources  needed  to  succeed  are  small 
compared  to  our  investment  for  security  tn 
other  regions  of  the  world.  Once  those  in 
Congress  who  are  now  blocking  adequate  as- 
sistance give  us  the  means  to  succeed,  tbe 
capability  and  dc-teimlnatlan  of  the  United 
States  will  become  dear.  This  wm  make  tbe 
Soviet  Union  more  cautious,  which  tn  turn 
will  help  our  success.  On  tbe  other  band.  If 
we  signal  that  we  are  afraid  of  victory  over 
the  forces  of  violenoe.  If  we  signal  that  we 
have  opted  for  protracted  failure,  we  will 
only  encourage  tbe  Soviets  to  redouble  their 
effort.  We  wHl  be  inviting  ever-increasing 
dtfticulttes. 

m 

The  tblrd  requirement  of  US  strategy  for 
Central  America  is  least  vdl  understood. 
We  should  sedt  to  prevent  tbe  paitttlan  of 
Cmtral  America,  a  division  of  this  region 
into  two  spheres,  one  linked  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  one  linked  to  the  United  States. 
Such  a  partition  would  inexorably  lead  to  a 
hostile  confrontatlan  of  large  mllttaiy 
forces,  a  confrontation  that  ooold  last  for 
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We  can  see  how  such  a  confrontation 
worics,  as  we  look  at  Cuba.  During  the  94 
years  of  tbe  Castro  dUetatorsbip,  while  the 
standard  of  llvlns  deteriorated  and  human 
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Cotabuflt  upa 
tt  bM  Um 


)  lao 

MM  to  10.000 

Sofftot  tatrtU- 

IttKAdlUMi.  OMtro  baa 
I  M  to  10  itMWinil  troosa  atacoad 
thaiMnananr  tttnm  to  ptotact 
_  .  Aaaraantt  o( 

ttM  orfmaitattaB  of  C^ba,  oar  Maltnn  to 
KATOaianoaraartowrtyUuaatanart 

riia  BiiMMiima  raibiw  In  mearasaa  ■  oa- 
iHalnad  to  taaata  a "aaeond Cuba"  tuOmr 
tni  Aawta^  Bvar  iliioa  tbajr  lalMd  povar, 
ttM  8airfliAtM  tr**^***^  OB  a  major  mili- 
tary bolMv.  TMay.  tbay  bavo  a  mu^ 


Umv  have  ■■lawMl  ttia  tatoDttOD  to  boOd 

\  tant  to  Cantial  Amvlea.  Moara' 

k  to  boOdbw  now  adlltary  atrflaldi.  and  la 

I,    halieoptota.    ar- 

, ..__/ aQutpmaDt. 

Thto  "aaeond  Cuba"  li  Nloaracua  would  be 

Mt«  dainaiam  tiMn  Caatio'a  Cuba  rinoe  It 

Jiana  baid  to  defond  bordara  wtth  Hondu- 

rM  and  Ooate  Rtoa.  The  aaadlDlataa  bave  al- 

■tartod  tatTorM  acthrlttoa  to  both 

■a.  InaddttlaB.  Nlcaraiua  pro- 

I  aoppoft  tor  the  taiouneney  In 


an«r  tba 


In  B  aalrador 

„.„.. ,_.  eontrol.  Nlcara- 

goa-tf  It  eontlnnad  on  tta  praaent  courae- 
vould  ba  tha  brtdgahaad  and  aiaenal  for  in- 
r  for  Oentral  America.  Andoooetbe 
tea  have  aoqulrad  the  mOitary 
,^_j  that  they  have  loiw  been  planning 
for.  they  oilsht  mH  uae  that  atrencth  for 
dbaet  attacba  on  their  neighboia  to  help 
meed  up  the  "revolutlan  without  fronUera" 
that  they  pronlaed  ua. 

At  that  m™*.  the  only  way  to  help  protect 
the  dBBMetafdaa  might  be  for  the  United 
Stataa  to  place  forward  deidoyed  foreea  In 
thae  ooontrtea.  aa  to  Korea  or  Weet  Ocnna- 
ny.  Caearty.  we  moat  prevent  mA  a  parU- 
tlon  o<  Central  ABMTlea. 

In  tha  Damocrata'  leipoMe  to  Prmldent 
Raagan'a  April  17  addrem  on  Oentral  Amerl- 
ean  to  a  Joint  Saaalan  Oft  Ooocreoi.  Senator 
Dodd  aaki:  "We  wm  oppoee  the  eetahllah- 
mmit  of  MarxM  atatea  to  Central  America." 
Tat.  a  BMlorlty  to  the  Houae  of  Repreaenta- 
ttvaa  baa  done  eaactly  the  oppoette.  It  voted 
to  oppoae  UJB.  Mriatanee  to  thoae  who 
oppoae  the  eatabUafament  <A  a  Ifandat  atate 
to  Mleaiagua.  Tbat  la  to  eay.  a  bkx*lng  ma- 
jority to  the  Hooaa.  to  etftat.  voted  to  eatab- 
IWi  a  eanetoary  for  the  aandtatataa. 

fiaigiinelnnal  liigMatInn  to  deny  VA.  sup- 
port to  the  democrattr  realatance  f  oroea  to 
mcaragua  would  turn  Hloaragua  toto  a 
eHWtuary  from  whldi  the  natlona  o<  Oen- 
tial  Amartea  eoold  be  saf^  attacked,  but  to 
which  UJB.  eupported  foreea  oould  not  oper- 
ate. TUa  would  tnabto  the  pcomoteri  of  to- 
taUtarlanlan— while  being  iuppUed  and  re- 
plantabadby  Cuba  and  tha  Sovtot  bloc-to 
attack  iMJglilwaiin  eountrlee  Indefinitely, 
«kd  ahmya  wtth  taapunity.  Henee.  It  would 
dtprtve  the  Marzlat  groupa  to  B  Salvador  of 
any  toeentlve  to  eoaaproBilae.  Indeed.  If  aueh 
,  the  Sandtaietaa  and 
,  might  wtf  find  tt  aaf  e  to  toeraaae 
I  to  the  taanrgento  to  B  Sal- 
■  mmA  to  step  up  the  deatabillMtlon  of 
and  CoaU  Rka.  Thia.  after  all. 
would  be  fully  tmnatrtTrt  with  their  preaent- 
ly  dadared  objeettvea:  and  the  guaranteed 
nnotoary  would  render  iueh  eacalatlon 
ahnoat  rIA-tree. 

Um  pvchologleal  tanpact  from  cutting  off 
UjB.  MilBtanoa  to  tha  Hlcaraguan  — ^ 


f onea  *«g*«*«»«f  for  deaaoeraey  to  their  native 
\m»A  would  be  aavera.  Suoh  a  cut  off  would 
ttuoi«hoat  tha  region  that  tha  totall- 
LaiinM  foreea  lepreeant  the  winning 
Um  ilentnnratiT  foreea  would  have 

to  ilmieir  They  would  aee  that  ter- 

lorM  and  liMUigent  attaeka  agalnA  them 
are  belw  genafo«nly  eupported  by  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet  bloe.  and  that  theae  attacks  could 
be  conducted  from  mfa  bavena  that  would 
be  protaeted  by  the  UJB.  CongreeB.  to  effect, 
from  all  counter totei  f erenee.  Convanaly, 
the  totalitarian  Laninlat  force  would  know 
thatasaoon  aa  they  aelH  control  of  aooun- 
try.  they  will  be  aeeure:  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
bloc  win  help  them  malntata  an  efficient 
police  madiinary  to  repreae  the  people:  and 
ahould  any  group  arlae  to  flgbt  for  freedom, 
the  United  Stataa  Oongrem  would  have 
denied  tt  all  support. 
liBt  me  reoapttulat*. 

Our  baole  obJaetivea  for  Central  America 
aia  dear,  ve  want  to  strengthen  democner. 
we  want  to  prevent  to  thla  hemisphere  the 
^TfP«..rf<i  of  totalitarian  reglmea,  eapedally 
thoae  linkad  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  thla  end.  we  extend  economic  support 
and  promote  demuuatlc  development.  But 
given  f oroee  of  vtolenoe  that  will  not  aooept 
the  dmtftTTT^*^  win  of  the  people,  we  also 
have  to  iwovlde  mlUtary  aaslstanffa— enougi 
to  enw^^  In  addition,  we  must  prevent 
,i.,„^,^f,i.»>««  of  a  Sanrtlnlsto  regime  to 
Nicaragua  that  would  beoome  an  arsenal  for 
Imurgeney.  a  safe  baven  for  the  export  of 
vtolenoe.  If  we  cannot  prevent  that,  we  have 
to  antktoate  the  partition  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. Such  a  development  would  then  force  us 
to  twMi  a  new  military  front-line  of  the  Bast- 
Weat  conflict,  right  here  on  our  continent. 

Ty>  prevent  mch  an  outcome,  the  Adminis- 
tration and  Congrea  mtiat  work  together 
with  a  strategy  that  can  succeed. 

Mr.  HYDEL  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentteman  yield? 

Mr,  LAQOMARSINO,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  DUnola. 

Mr.  HTDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ChAlrman.  I  Just  want  to  com- 
ment very  briefly  that  it  jtist  aeema  to 
me  that  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  who  want  to  cut  off  aid  to  the 
freednn  flshtera  In  Nicaragua  miscon- 
ceive or  mlsuiMlerstand  the  word  In- 
centive. I  should  have  anticipated 
that,  because  in  the  Reagan  economic 
recovery  program.  Incentives  which 
grew  out  of  tax  cuts  which  would 
permit  people  to  save  some  of  their 
own  money  and  to  invest  It  and  en- 
courage them  to  work  harder  was 
really  the  basis  for  the  program.  Now 
tt  is  beginning  to  work. 

Incentive  also  is  a  concept  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Sandinistas,  to  provide 
scMue  incentive  for  them  to  want  to  ne- 
gotiate. I  suggest  if  we  remove  the 
pressure  on  them,  the  only  thing  left 
ts  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  Baracarta  I 
do  not  think  that  Is  sufficient  pressure 
to  drive  them  to  the  negotiating  table. 
Incentive.  It  is  a  very  useful  word, 
and  you  will  find  it  under  the  I's. 

Mr.  AUEZANDER.   Mr.   Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAOOMARSmO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlenian  for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Is  the  gentleman  de- 
nying that  Mr.  Dde  stated  that  he  was 
pursuing  a  policy  of  military  victory  In 
Nicaragua? 

Mr.  LAQOMARSINO,  What  he  said 
with  regard  to  mlUtary  vlctorr 

Anil  that  vfcitflrv  has  two  wwnpnoenta: 

One:  Def  eatiiw  oiHttarlly  thoae  organlaed 
foreea  of  vtolenoe  that  refuse  to  aooept  the 
democratle  wtU  of  the  paopla. 

He  did  say  that  He  also  said, 
thou^u 

Two:  BrtabUahing  an  adequate  totemal 
■ystam  for  Justice  and  personal  aeeurity. 

So  he  did  not  say  that  we  should 
se^  only  a  military  solution.  At  least  I 
cannot  find  It  anywhere. 

a  lUO 

Mr.  AUEZANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LAQOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  some  quotes  from  Mr.  Ikle  as 
well  which  I  would  like  to  read  into 
the  Racoas.  He  said  this: 

Let  me  make  this  dear  to  you: 

We  do  not  seek  a  military  defeat  for  our 
frlenda. 

We  do  not  seek  a  military  stalemate. 

We  seek  victory  for  the  forces  of  democrar 

cy. 

And  that  victory  has  two  components: 

One:  Defeating  militarily  thoae  organised 
foreea  of  violence  that  refuae  to  aooept  the 
democratic  wm  of  the  people. 

Two:  Bstabltabing  an  adequate  totemal 
■ystem  for  JtisUce  and  personal  security. 

Is  that  not  to  say  that  we  are  at- 
tempting to  overthrow  the  Qovem- 
ment  of  Nicaragua  and  to  impose  our 
will  upon  the  people  of  that  nati<»i? 

Mr.  LAQOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  would  read  the 
paragraph  above  that,  he  would  find 
he  is  talking  about  the  situatton  in  El 
Salvador,  not  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  will  put  the 
entire  text  in  the  Raooas. 

Mr.  LAQOMARSINO.  I  am  going  to 
do  that,  too. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  am  going  to 
put  it  all  in  the  Rnxns.  and  we  will  let 
the  Rboobo  speak  for  Itself. 

Mr.  LAQOMARSINO.  So  am  L 

Mr.  RTTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAQOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RmVR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
whether  he  thinks  that  a  policy  of  ac- 
cepting military  defeat  for  our  friends 
and  the  freedun-loving  peoples  of  this 
honlsphere  is  an  acceptable  policy. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Well.  I  do  not 
accept  them  as  my  friends. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  do  not  believe  the 
gentleman  would. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  do  not  imder- 
stand  the  gentleman's  questitm.  They 
are  not  my  friends.  The  Ccmtras  are 
not  my  friends.  They  were  deposed  by 
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the  revolution.  They  were  the  friends 
of  the  regime,  the  friends  of  Somoca. 

Mr.  RTTTER.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time. 

[CRS-aol] 

Mr.  AUXANDER.  They  are  not  my 
friends.  We  are  supporting  those  Con- 
tras.  but  they  are  not  my  friends. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr,  Laoomabsiho) 
has  the  time. 

Mr.  RTTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LAQOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  f>om  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RTTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
pe<H>le.  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
knows,  were  part  of  the  revolution. 
Edm  Pastora  and  Alfonso  Rabella 
were  part  of  the  revolution.  Comman- 
dante  Zero  was  the  leader  of  the  San- 
dinistas as  they  stormed  Managua  in 
the  closing  hours.  The  MIsklto  Indians 
coopnated  with  the  revolutionaries 
through  the  Mlsuraseta.  Calero  was 
himself  Imprisoned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  fnxn  California  (Mr.  Laoo- 
MABsnio)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Rima.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  LaooiiAasnio 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  30  addition- 
al seconds.) 

Mr.  RTTTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentieman  will  yield  further,  the 
great,  great  majority  of  these  people 
fought  for  the  Sandinistas  when  they 
were  a  broad  revolutionary  front. 
Smnebody  said  the  other  day  that 
there  are  as  many  Contras  and  there 
are  as  many  ex-guardsmen  fighting  on 
the  side  of  the  Contras  as  there  are 
flirting  In  the  Sandtnlsta  army.  We 
have  a  group  of  NIcaraguan  citizens 
perhaps  evenly  dispersed,  probably  on 
the  order  of  2  to  3  percent  of  both 
forces.  Now.  they  were  part  and  parcel 
of  the  original  revolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  frcnn  (Talifomla  (Mr.  Laoo- 
masmo)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I 
yield  to  the  gentieman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  SiUAinm). 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I 
just  want  to  set  the  record  straight 
and  point  out  that  the  statement  was 
made  that  the  policy  of  this  adminis- 
tration is  the  overthrow  of  the  Sandi- 
nlsta  Junta. 

TtoaX  is  blatantly  untrue.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  have  time  and  time 
again  reinforced  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  out  to  overthrow  the  Sandlnlsta 
government. 

The  prime  point  and  puriMse  Is  two- 
fold: First,  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
revolutian  and  arms  In  Central  Amer- 
ica; and  second,  to  force  the  Sandl- 
nlsta regime  to  comply  with  the  prom- 
ises they  made  for  freedom  and  self- 
determination. 


It  is  obvious  why  the  Soviets  are  In 
Nicaragua.  It  Is  also  obvious  why  there 
are  7,000  Cubans  and  1.000  Soviet  bloc 
advisers,  FLO,  and  Libyans  alike. 

In  reference  to  the  FLO  involvement 
I  would  like  to  submit  the  following 
report: 

Thi  PALasmn  LiBBtATioa  OaoAinzATioa  ni 

Cnrnuu.  Ambuca 

(By  Congressman  Mark  D.  SlUander) 

The  Sandlnlsto's  overthrow  of  the  Somoaa 
dictatorship  to  Nicaragua  was  originally 
welcomed  by  most  of  the  totematlonal  com- 
munity with  optimistic  enthusiasm.  The 
United  States,  to  fact  gave  the  new  Sandi- 
nlsto  regime  over  $1S0  mQlkm  to  aid  during 
its  first  two  years.  Includtog  an  $8  million 
grant  to  sustato  the  NIcaraguan  government 
to  the  first  hours  of  the  revolution.  This  op- 
timism faded,  however,  toto  a  cruel  night- 
mare for  the  NIcaraguan  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians as  well  as  the  neighboring  nations  of 
B  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica.  The 
reaaon:  the  SandlnlsfM'  selling  of  thelr 
oountry  to  radical  Marxist  elements,  most 
notably,  the  Cubans  and  the  Palesttoe  Lib- 
eration Organintlcm  (PLO). 

In  a  recent  speech  to  London,  Aldcsandr 
Solihenltsyn  stated: 

"Wlthto  the  phUoaophlcal  syston  of  Marx 
and  Lento  and  at  the  heart  of  their  psychol- 
ogy, hatred  of  God  is  the  principal  driving 
force,  more  fundamental  than  all  their  po- 
litical and  economic  pretensions.  Militant 
B^,h^i«m  |g  not  merely  Incidental  or  marginal 
to  Communist  policy;  it  is  not  a  side  effect, 
but  the  Ontral  phrot  To  achieve  its  diaboli- 
cal ends.  Communism  needs  to  control  a 
population  devoid  of  religious  and  national 
feeling,  and  this  entails  the  destnictton  of 
faith  and  nationhood."' 

NIcaraguan  leadership,  by  proclaiming 
itself  a  revolution  without  borders  and  by 
declaring  itaelf  to  soUdarity  with  Yasser 
Aniat  to  the  world  revolution  and  by  its 
harsh  persecution  of  religious  groups  has 
set  itself  iqi  as  a  model  example  of  Solzhen- 
Itsyn's  analysis.  Most  likely  because  of  the 
Sandlnlsto's  link  to  the  PLO.  the  Jews  have 
been  the  moat  thoroughly  oppressed  reli- 
gious group  to  Nicaragua,  if  not  to  numbers 
then  certainly  to  the  completeness  to  which 
their  exile  and  cultural  genocide  took  place. 

The  PLO  desire  to  overthrow  the  Somoaa 
regime  had  nothing  to  do  more  supportive 
of  Israel  than  any  other  bloc  of  countries. 
However,  by  the  seventies  their  support  had 
weakened  as  Latin  American  nations  began 
to  split  toto  political  factions.  Still  today, 
Israd  and  Arab  nations  perceive  Latin 
America  to  be  impmtant  politically  to  the 
survival  of  IsraeL 

In  a  visit  to  Mexico  to  1975,  Egypt's  ^Hoe- 
Chancellor  Oamal  Manaour  expressed  the 
Importance  of  Latto  American  UJI.  votes. 
"For  the  Araba,  the  support  of  lAtto  Ameri- 
can oountriea  ia  eaaentlal  becauae  they  hope 
to  obtato  a  majority  for  a  reeolutkm  to  the 
next  Aastmbly  of  the  United  Nations  .  .  . 
recognising  the  right  of  the  Palestinians  to 
convert  themselves  toto  a  political  entity;  to 
permit  the  Arabs  to  recuperate  the  territo- 
ries occupied  to  the  war  of  1067  and  confirm 
the  prtodide  that  no  country  can  acquire 
terrttoriea  of  another  by  force."  Oamal 
Mainour's  visit  was  only  one  of  many  such 
Arab  missions  to  the  Arab  League  campaign 
to  sway  Latto  America  towards  a  pro-Arab 
stance.  The  Latto  American  goveramento  re- 
sisted Arab  efforts;  however,  the  1973  quad- 


■  FtootnotM  at  cod  of  report. 


rupllng  of  oil  prices  put  new  preasures  upon 
their  economies  and  totematlonal  polldea. 

The  Arabs  began  to  use  petro-dODaia  and 
vitally  needed  oil  to  puaauit  the  Latto 
American  nations  toto  the  Arab  camp. 
Fouad  Naffah.  irtio  was  the  Lebaaeee  For- 
eign Minister  and  acting  as  a  repreeentattve 
to  the  Arab  League  to  1973,  traveled  to 
seven  Latto  American  nations  In  his  tour, 
he  informed  the  governments  that  "no  im- 
derdeveloped  country  that  backs  the  Just 
cause  of  the  Arab  world  win  suffer  from  an 
energy  shortage."  In  addition  to  a  guaran- 
teed oil  supply,  Naffah  alao  made  promisee 
of  Arab  toveatments  to  strengthen  the  suf- 
fering Latto  American  economies. 

In  1081,  Arab  repreaentatlvea  met  to  Tunis 
and  decided  to  focus  with  the  legittanate  rev- 
olutton  of  NIcaraguan  dtlaena  against  the 
dictatorship.  It  had  blstoriral  roote  of  tto 
own.  Just  why  Nicaragua  is  of  ocnoem  to 
the  PLO  is  best  explained  to  the  autobiogra- 
phy of  Jerusalem's  mayor  Teddy  KoDek.  en- 
titied  "For  Jerusalem."  He  revealed  that 
Nicaragua  played  a  major  role  to  obtaining 
arms  for  Israel  during  the  crucial  period  of 
its  creation  to  1048.  KoD^  met  the  older 
General  Somoaa  to  Nicaragua  to  plead  Isra- 
el's case. 

According  to  Kollek,  "Somoaa  as  wdl  aa 
the  NIcaraguan  f  oreisn  minister  cooperated 
because  of  their  strons  basic  sympathy  wtth 
our  cause.  Our  agreement  Included  the  un- 
derstanding tbat  mcaragua  would  vote  for 
Israel  to  the  United  Nations  i^enever  the 
occasion  aroee,  a  potot  to  which  they 
pledged  themselves  out  of  genuine  oonvio- 
tion."  Prior  to  the  1979  Sanmnlsta  revolu- 
tion.  Nicaragua  bad  consistently  supported 
Israel  to  the  United  Nations  and  was  one  of 
the  very  few  nations  that  voted  against  the 
reaolutlon  condemning  Zionism  as  racism.  * 

Clearly,  the  PLO  had  a  vested  interest  to 
overthrowing  the  Somoaa  regime  to  Nicara- 
gua. The  resulta  of  the  alUanoe  between  the 
Sandinistas  and  the  FLO  are  evident  upon 
NIcaraguan  aodety.  TUs  paper  will  rrarainr 
the  PLO-Sandinista  link  and  attempt  to 
demonstrate  the  erlatenoe  of  the  rdigloos 
peraeeutitm  to  Nicaragua  and  other  Central 
American  countrlea,  partleulariy  against  the 
Jewlab  community. 

ABAB  UIVOLV1SST  Dl  UtXm  SMSSTTA 

Latto  »,mmriem.  has  slways  been  an  impor- 
tant source  of  support  to  Israel  to  the 
United  Nations.  In  Israd's  first  twenty-five 
years  of  exlstenoe.  Latto  American  nationa 
provided  more  than  half  of  the  UJf.  votea 
supportive  of  IsraeL  During  the  1967  war, 
Latin  America  was  on  gaining  the  support 
of  Latto  America  to  an  effort  to  oust  the  Is- 
raelis. In  conjunction  with  this  decision, 
"they  decided  to  unleaah  an  anti-Semitic 
«.«mp»igw  iiarfgwH  to  undermine  the  status 
of  Jews  to  Latto  America,  to  nullify  the  po- 
litical and  economic  support  wbkdi  the 
Latto  AmjwHryn  Jewish  communltleB  provide 
Israel"*  The  Pateetine  Uberatian  Organiaar 
tion  was  selected  as  the  primary  taMtrument 
of  the  campaign  to  Latto  America.  "Arab 
■iiiliassailnri.  other  blgli  ranking  emlasarleB 
and  lepiesentatlves  of  the  PLO  have  been 
1 1  lew  1 1  ill  H  the  region  to  a  ooordtnated, 
heavily  *ynm.nr»A  effort  to  aeeure  authcnlaa- 
tlon  to  eatablish  an  official  PLO  offloe  to 
every  Latto  American  capttaL"* 

The  PLO  has  made  limited  piogwaa 
during  the  past  three  years  to  tta  attempt  to 
open  otfleea  to  Latto  Amrican  capttala.  So 
tor.  the  FLO  has  established  otfloes  to 
Cuba.  Ecuador.  Nicaragua.  Peru  and 
Mexico.  BraxD  and  Veneauda  were  thoutfit 
to  be  prime  candtdatee  for  the  FLO;  howev- 
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Um  quact-offtetel  goTcnunent  ^^  ^ 
HOMO  Dtaito.  On  July  1ft  snd  17.  IMS.  the 
eurtad  utldH  that  we  not  only 
mtat  tat  Ateo  OBtl-Mmttle.  J«m  vera 
I  for  ttM  enidflzlaa  of  Chrlat.  using 
Um  "myth"  of  tha  Chooon  Poople  to  ma—- 
i«M  PAitatlntaiM.  ^"^  ^utnj  flnondftl  pow 
to  f*"  politlool  oontrol  of  the  United 
States.  The  utteiee  referred  elao  to  "Synsr 
yy.^  of  Satan."  and  refaaaiaed  old  eanarde 
that  "world  maney.  the  banki  and  finance 
are  in  the  hands  o(  desoendanU  of  Jews,  the 
eternal  proteotots  al  Zlon."  • 

Althww**  resMant  In  NIearacua  for  more 
otmn  %  esntury.  the  Jewish  oommunity  baa 
always  been  eKcieertln«ly  maU.  The  197S 
population  of  about  300  shrank  to  about  80 
after  the  earthquake.  After  the  overthrow 
of  *—- *"«~  Hi'mv^  In  lOTO.  many  Jews 
fled  Into  ezHe.  aloBg  with  others  doee  to 
the  redme.  Today,  there  are  about  S  to  10 
Jewa  Urine  in  NIearacua,  and  only  a  few 
Jewtah-owned  firms.  Theee  Individuals  and 
budneases  extet  under  the  suppresstre  oon- 
dltlana  of  the  SandinlsU  recime.* 

The  main  reason  for  the  departure  of  NIe- 
ancuan  Jews  Is  the  manner  In  which  the 
nmtatlomry  covemment  treatml  them. 
Their  properties  were  smonc  the  first  to  be 
eooftacated.  Jews  who  owned  factories  snd 
stares  were  ejected  from  their  iMmee  and 
places  of  iHisliiWS  Their  properties  were 
turned  over  to  Arabs  and  local  workers. 
Many  accnaatkna  were  made  acalnst  them 
without  proof.  Often,  their  indtvktual  safety 
waa  threatened.*  The  forecoinc  took  place 
in  an  environment  politically  and  emotion- 
ally charted.  Jews  were  sccused  of  support 
for  the  frmv^  (ovemment  and  blamed  for 
Israeli  amletanfr    to  tbe 


The  final  blow  acalnst  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity came  when  Bandinista  supporters 
soortdMd  tbe  doors  of  the  only  Synagocue  In 
Mannc"*  whUe  worahip  aenlcea  were  in 
prociesB.  Tbe  Saadlnlstaa  then  seised  the 
Synacocue.  destroylnc  aU  rellcious  items 
mm!  pnttlfw  profovemment  posters  over  all 
rdlciow  symbols.  The  synacocue  then 
Yfif-mw^  "an  elite  aodal  dub  for  the  children 
of  hlgh-rankliw  SandlntaU  offldala."  •  Stnoe 
then.  Jewa  have  tried  to  retain  their  proper- 
ty and  return  to  their  homea,  Init  the  Nics- 
racuan  tovemment  has  dlreeted  tbe  courts 
not  to  act  on  any  request  by  a  Jew  seeklnc 
to  return  to  mearacua.'* 

On  a  nuB^ber  of  occasions  there  have  been 
attacks  acaliMt  rehibous  Iwdsn  which  have, 
at  ttmes.  beeaoM  violent.  These  attacks  are 
not  only  trtrW«*»"T  atoned  at  the  Jewish  re- 
bckm.  but  alao  at  the  Chrlsttans.  most  nota- 
bly the  rsth^rtV-  and  tbe  fundamental  Mo- 
ravian Church.  Tbe  uneasy  situation  la 
by  the  fact  that  most  Nlcaracuan 
are  profasssd  Catholics,  These  at- 
have  been  sponsored  by  so  eaDed 

„ m  malbar  ot  confrontation  groups  of 

the  Bandtnista  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 


(F8LN)." 

*Am^  to  Pope  John  Paul  n  who  in 

Maieh  of  IMS  visltod  Mtaaracua  and  was 
auhjoetod  to  inernisahle  abuse.  The  Pontiff 
WBS  foresd  to  apeak  from  a  platform  that 
bad  fwvolutlonary  biUboarda  aa  a  backdrop. 
Also  duriiw  his  homily,  the  Pope  wss  barely 
audible  to  the  lane  crowd  because  the  San- 
Tttr«-**  government  provided  him  with  a 
poor  sound  systsm  which  could  not  compete 
with  the  shouttnc  of  pro-government  slo- 
gaiw  by  the  "dhrtne  mob."  ■■ 

In  addition,  the  government  banned  from 
publkatloo  letters  from  Pope  Paul  n  which 
Lilllilssrl  the  governments  effort  to  create  a 
llarztet  "peoples"  church."  The  leaders  of 
thli  "peoples"  church  have  insulted  the 
Catholic  church  by  trying  to  change  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  offensive 
letntcrpretatlon  deplcU  Mary,  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  ss  in  fact  not  the  soother  of  Jesus, 
but  the  "Mother  of  tbe  Revolutionary."'* 
The  govermnent  has  also  gone  so  far  as  to 
discredit  the  divinity  of  Jesus  and  tnatead 
label  him  "the  First  Sandtaiista."  ■• 

The  government  actively  discriminates  be- 
tween those  clergy  who  share  tu  poUtlcal 
viewpoints  and  those  who  are  indifferent  or 
crttkaL'*  An  example  of  this  wss  seen  when 
the  regular  Church-aponaored  televialng  of 
the  Mam  was  replaced  with  broadcasU  of 
prlssts  who  took  a  pro-government  posi- 


Of  the  Bast  coast  Indiana  and  Creole  na- 
Uvea  In  Nicaragua,  80  percent  are  members 
of  the  Protestant  Moravian  Church.  The 
government  baa  repeatedly  deacribed  the 
Moravian  Church  aa  a  center  of  counter-rev- 
olutionary sentiment.  As  a  result,  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  reportedly  burned  more  than  50 
churches,  confiscated  church  property,  har- 
amed  Church  leaders,  and  taken  other  ac- 
tions to  undermine  the  traditional  role  of 
the  Church.  In  addition,  government  groupa 
had  stepped  up  attacks  on  Jehovah's  Wit- 
nesses, Mormons,  and  Seventh  Day  Advent- 
iata.  a«""«"g  the  aecu  of  having  direct  links 
to  the  United  States  Central  Intelligence 

The  anU-Semltlc  curtain  that  has  de- 
scended over  Nicaragua,  and  any  other  place 
Where  Sandlnlsta  inspired  revolutions  have 
apread  to.  Is  one  of  serious  repercussions  for 
all  Jews.  To  emphasise,  one  of  the  first 
moves  taken  by  the  SandinlsU  Kovemment 
when  it  took  oontrol  was  to  cut  off  all  diplo- 
matic Uea  to  IsraeL'*  Obvloualy.  thla  la  con- 
sistent with  the  SandlntoU's  stated  inten- 
tion to  root  "Zionism"  out  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. In  fact,  a  bloc  of  Salvadorana  baaed  in 
Waahlncton,  D.C.  and  loyal  to  the  Sandhils- 
taa  were  aaked  to  provide,  "...  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  Zloniat  atate  of  larael.  becauae  of 
Ita  parUdpsktlon  in  maiT'tf*n'*'g  the  deplora- 
ble wmdltJAM  under  which  the  Peoples  of 
PalestiiM.  D  Salvador  and  South  Africa  are 
foroed  to  live."  ■■  The  Ideological  union  be- 
tween the  PLO  and  the  Sanrtiniataa  begins 
to  be  expoeed  with  this  statement  of  direct 
antlaemlttc  attitudes  towards  Israel. 

THB  no.  TBS  SAMDimSTAS  Ajn>  TBX 
aSLVABOIAII  OUBUUIXAS 

On  January  13.  1883.  Danleld  Ortega  Saa- 
vedra.  the  Commander  of  the  revolution 
and  a  member  of  the  FSLN  delivered  a 
speech  to  a  special  ministerial  meeting  of 
the  ooordinatlnc  bureau  of  the  Non-Aliened 
Countries  on  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean. In  this  speech  he  labeled  Israel's  poU- 
Gtaa  towards  the  Palestinians  as  beinc  irre- 
HK^firOtio  and  that  criminal  actlona  were 
beinc  taken  acalxwt  "the  heroic  Palestinian 
people"  by  Israel.**  Aa  tbe  PalssUnians  were 


being  pralaed  and  exhorted  by  the  Sandlnia- 
taa.  the  Jewiah  dtiaena  of  Nicaragua  were 
being  nssmtisllr  expelled  from  their  own 
country.  The  Nlcaracuan  Jews  blsme  the 
lorn  of  their  jobs,  homes  and  buslneases 
along  with  the  general  persecution  on  the 
presence  of  the  FLO.** 

Late  tai  1978.  1.000  delegates  from  Arab 
and  lAtln  American  natlona  met  In  Caracaa. 
Venesuela.  Theae  delecataa  formed  two  or- 
ganisationa.  The  first  is  known  ss  the  Pan- 
American  Institute  of  Arab  Culture  head- 
quartered in  Buenos  Aires,  snd  the  second 
orcaniiatlon  la  tbe  Arab-American  Informa- 
tion, Publicly,  and  Communications  Center 
based  In  Santiago.  Chile.  One  of  the  basic 
InitlaUvea  of  theae  two  ortanlsatlons  is 
made  clear  In  a  oooununlque  publlahed  by 
the  delegatca  aaylng  that  they 
would  ".  .  .  work  for  the  free  self-determi- 
nation of  the  Palestinians  and  their  right  to 
a  homeland  ...  we  consider  the  FLO  the 
leglUmate  representative  of  that 
people  .  .  ."  ■*  Victor  Ananias  of  Chile, 
President  of  the  Federation,  was  quoted  in 
Agence  France  Presse  (October  6.  1B70)  aa 
stating.  "Tbe  solution  we  propoee  for  the 
Middle  East  is  the  disappearance  of  Israel  to 
make  way  for  a  secular,  democratic  PalesUn- 
lan  state."**  Other  deletatea  were  aaked 
whether  the  FLO  waa  a  terrorist  organlsa- 
Uon7  Their  reply  was  that  the  FLO  armed 
acUvlty  waa  "legitimate  defenae."  ** 

The  PliO's  Involvement  In  covert  oper- 
ations with  the  Sandinistas  Is  not  a  recent 
occurrence.  Active  cooperation  l>etween 
these  two  revolutionary  groupa  has  exlstad 
ss  early  as  1808  when  Bonito  BKobar  of  the 
Sandinistas  met  with  three  high  ranking 
PLO  officials  in  Mexico  City.  As  a  result  of 
thla  meeting.  50  Sandinistas  were  sent  to 
training  campa  at  PLO  faciUtiea  in  Tyre, 
Lebantm.  Not  only  did  they  accept  training, 
but  they  fought  side-by-side  with  the  PLO 
against  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  In  1070. 
Patrick  Arguello  Ryan,  a  SandinlsU  trained 
In  the  Middle  East,  was  LeOa  Khased's  part- 
ner In  an  aborUve  attack  on  an  El  Al  air- 
liner Just  outside  of  Amsterdam  (Ryan  sras 
kUled  In  the  attack).**  The  ties  between  the 
two  groups  has  continued  for  fifteen  years 
without  taitemiptlon. 

As  a  result  of  this  relationship,  not  much 
attention  was  given  when  the  FIX)  an- 
nounced a  grant  of  $13  mlUlon  to  Nicaragua 
(or  economic  aid.'*  Tbe  PLO  alao  baa 
helped  the  Sandinistas  to  gain  support  from 
other  radical  Arab  countries  such  ss  Mu'am- 
mar  Qadhafl's  Libya  which  has  given  $100 
million  under  an  "agricultural  appropria- 
tion." *■  QatUiafi  has  In  the  past  aided  many 
other  terrorist  orginlMtlops  such  as  the 
Montoneros  in  Artentlna  and  the  Revolu- 
tionary CoordliuOlng  JunU  founded  in  1974 
as  the  first  bridge  between  Latin  America 
azKl  Cuba.  From  January  35  to  Febniary  1. 
1981,  Libya  aponaored  a  meeting  with  the 
RandintT*^*  FLO.  Montoneroa.  the  JUt 
plua  two  Marxist  groups  from  Chili  (the 
United  Popular  Action  Movement  and  tbe 
Movement  of  the  Revolutionary  Left).  The 
stated  reason  for  the  meeting  wss  "...  to 
draw  up  a  unified  plan  of  struggle  against 
all  types  of  fssdsm  and  tmpoiallam  in 
America."  •• 

In  addition  to  money,  the  FIX)  has  been 
ttryMng  massive  shlpmenU  of  armaments  to 
Nicaragua  and  B  Salvador.  VS.  News  and 
World  Report  stated  that  there  had  been  an 
Interception  of  a  plane  load  of  weapons  In 
Tunis  which  was  sent  to  the  Sandinistas  by 
the  FLO.**  Weapons  are  always  in  abun- 
dance and  trata^taic  is  alao  beinc  provided  for 
leftist  forces  tai  Central  America.*'  The  PU> 


cadres  who  have  taxfOtrated  into  NIearacua 
and  El  Salvador  are  provldinc  thla  train- 
Inc.**  Tamer  Arafat  baa  himaelf  admitted 
that  Bandtaiigtas  had  lecelved  trainlnc  in 
FLO  camps.**  The  FLO  stated  In  1983  that 
It  was  flchtlnc  ti'^^'g-*^  of  the  SandinlsU 
guerrillas,  niese  were  actual  PI/}  troops 
puttdiMUtng  in  combat  tai  both  El  Salvador 
and  NIearacua.** 

Aocordinc  to  tbe  Washington  Post  of  July 
13.  1979.  there  were  SandinlsU  fighters 
training  in  FLO  camps  located  In  Algiers. 
The  activity  of  the  PLO  was  best  summed 
up  by  this  statement  by  Jorge  Mandl.  FSLN 
apr*ft««n  to  the  Kuwaiti  newspaper  Al 
Watan.  He  said.  ".  .  .  there  ti  a  lone  stand- 
taic  blood  unity  between  us  and  the  Palestin- 
ian Revolutian.  Many  of  the  unlU  beloncinc 
to  the  SandinlsU  movement  were  at  Pales- 
ttnlan  Revolutionary  bases  In  Jordan  ...  it 
la  natural  that  tai  our  war  acalnst  Somoca 
we  received  Palestinian  aid  for  our  revolu- 
tion in  various  forms."**  These  various 
f  omM  taMduded  FLO  piloU  soit  to  NIearacua 
and  PLO  "freedom  flchters"  aent  to  El  Sal- 
vador.** Alao  a  plane  load  of  weapona  en 

[CRS-203] 

route  to  Nicaragua  from  the  PLO  labeled  as 
medical  supplies,  jxist  ss  the  recent  Libyan 
shipment,  was  intercepted  in  BraalL**  Those 
are  suspected  to  be  Just  two  of  many  such 
shipments.  In  May  of  1983.  the  PLO  gave  a 
Boeing  707  Jet  to  Nicaragua  presumably  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting  arms.**  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  a  Bylg«»"  Air-Charter  Service 
that  to  wludly  owned  by  the  FLO  that  to 
used  to  transport  arms  to  the  insurgenU  in 
El  Salvador,  through  Nicaragua.** 

Diplomatic  relations  between  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  the  PLO  started  with  a  stanllar 
Ideological  base  and  has  expanded  to  their 
commltmenU  to  overthrow  govermnents 
that  are  contrary  to  their  vision.  In  a  letter 
from  a  group  of  Salvadorans  based  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  and  loyal  to  the  Sandinistas, 
they  stated.  ".  .  .  our  situation  to  very  much 
the  same  ss  the  Palestinlsn  Freedom  Fight- 
ers."** Because  of  the  unity  between  tbe 
FSLN  and  the  FLO.  Nicaragua  cut  off  diplo- 
matic relatkms  with  Israel  and  granted  dip- 
lomatic sUtus  to  the  PLO  on  July  33,  1980. 
The  office  representing  the  PLO  was  offi- 
cially opened  in  Managua  with  a  ataff  of  70. 
The  FLO'a  presence  In  Msnagua  waa  accept- 
ed warmly  as  evtdenoed  by  the  hero's  wel- 
come Arafat  received  when  be  visited  NIea- 
racua on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Sandi- 
nlsU takeover."  In  hto  speech.  Arafat 
praised  the  "strategic  and  militant  tlea  tie- 
tween  the  SandinlsU  and  Palestinian  revo- 
lutions." ♦« 

Tomas  Bouge  Martines.  the  Interior  Min- 
ister of  Nicaracua.  stated  to  Yasser  Arafat. 
"We  say  to  our  brother  Arafat,  that  Nicara- 
gua to  hto  land  and  the  FLO  cause  to  the 
cause  of  the  Sandinistas"  In  response  to 
thto  statement  of  goodwiU  Arafat  replied. 
"The  links  between  us  are  not  new.  Tour 
cffniT^'**  did  not  come  to  our  country  Just 
to  train.  Init  also  to  fi^t.  Your  enemies  are 
our  enemlea."  **  Of  course,  the  enemies  of 
the  FLO  are  the  Jews,  particularly  those 
Uvtnc  tai  IsraeL  To  demonstrate  the  Jotait  ef- 
forts of  the  FLO  and  the  Sandtailstas 
svUiwt  Israel,  a  bomb  exploded  in  the  Israe- 
li embassy  in  San  Salvador.  Tbe  People's 
RcTidutionary  Army  claimed  responsibility 
and  said  the  bombinc  was  tai  "solidarity 
with  the  Palesttnlan  people."  «« 


The  wirwiertinc  President  of  Mexico.  Lopes 
Portlllo.  reluctantly  honored  hto  predeces- 
sor's commitment,  and  allowed  the  openlnc 
of  a  FLO  offloe.  However,  the  ofUoe  was 
limited  to  a  staff  of  one  person  without  dip- 
lomatic status.  In  cooperatton  with  the  As- 
sociation Mextnana  de  Amistad  con  d 
Pueblo  Palestino  (AMAFP).  the  PLO  office 
has  used  eultuial  events  to  spread  lU  mes- 
sace.  In  addition,  the  office  has  recruited 
exiled  lefUsU  and  revolutionaries  Uvlnc  In 
Mexico  to  work  for  their  cause.  Examples  of 
the  FLO  acttvtttea  tai  Mexico  taidude  anti-Is- 
raeli adverttoementa.  publlcationa.  and  dem- 
onatratioM  attarklng  "Zlontom  aa  Ractom." 

no  FLO  aim  CORA  uca 
On  May  8.  1883.  President  Luto  Alberto 
Monge  announced  an  extensive  policy  of  In- 
ternal security  tai  order  to  combat  the  tai- 
creastaig  terrorist  activity  tn  OosU  Rica.  In 
hto  speech  he  specifically  expressed  concern 
about  tbe  PLO  and  Libyan  threat.  The  nar 
tional  Security  Agency  (ASN)  of  CosU  Rica 
confirmed  that  Libya  has  been  trainlnc 
younc  CosU  Rlcans  ss  terrorisU  The  ASN 
has  alao  linked  Ubya  to  the  aecret  terrorist 
tratailnc  camps  operatlnc  in  CosU  Rica. 

Many  dtiaens  of  CosU  Rica  were  alarmed 
with  former  Presldoit  Rodrlco  Csrszo 
Odio's  embrace  of  the  Arab  cause.  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  Arabs  had  offered  financial 
asttotfiTr*  to  the  President's  pet  project. 
The  University  of  Peace,  in  exchance  for 
permission  to  open  a  PLO  office.  Amhasss- 
dor  Yamunl  of  CosU  Rica  Increased  the 
controversy  when  he  announced  to  report- 
ers that  the  government  had  officially  rec- 
ogniaed  the  PLO.  However.  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Bernard  Neihaus  qukkly  denied  the 
statement  with  good  reason  since  OosU 
Rica  has  been  struggling  with  high  oQ 
prices  and  terrorist  activity. 

THB  PU>  am  FSKAMA 

The  Panamanian-Arab  League  of  Solidari- 
ty with  the  Palestinian  People  and  the  PIX> 
(UOASOFOLF)  have  been  working  to  gain 
support  among  the  people  of  Panama. 
Carios  Perez  Herrera,  cousin  of  the  late 
Qeneral  Omar  Torrijos.  was  the  first  Secre- 
tary General  of  UGASOFOLP.  Torrijos  was 
a  itanmmnAfr  of  the  Panamanian  National 
Guard  and  the  oninenoe  gria  of  Panamani- 
an poUtlcs.  After  the  death  of  Torrijoa  tai 
1981.  there  has  been  a  decrease  tai  govern- 
mental support  for  the  FLO.  However,  FLO 
activity  and  propaganda  directed  acalnst 
the  Panamanian  Jewish  community  has 
been  disruptive.  LIOASOPOLP  will  contin- 
ue to  function  in  Panama  with  Ubya  as  ito 
m«iTi  ft««~»i»i  aponaor.  Tbe  Panamanian 
govonment  haa  kept  iU  promise  to  prevent 
the  opening  of  an  official  FLO  office,  and 
there  are  no  indications  that  they  will  break 
thto  promise. 

COMCLUSIOII 

FLO  activity  in  Central  America  has  bean 
increasing,  and  there  are  no  IndlcaMons  that 
their  involvement  will  '**"«"*■*'  In  1981. 
Yasser  Arafat,  expressing  the  commitment 
of  the  FLO  In  that  region  of  the  world. 


to  destroy  tead  and  establish  a  Marxist 

The  PLO.  combined  with  the  Soviet  and 
Cuban  presence,  poses  a  sertoos  threat  to 
the  security  of  the  vulnerahle  Central 
American  governments.  The  U.S.  must  take 
Into  oonsideraUon  the  SovletOiban-PLO  di- 
mension, alone  with  the  FLO  threat  to  the 
Jewish  community,  in  order  to  have  an  ef- 
fective American  policy  which  protecU  our 
interests  ss  weU  ss  Central  American  de- 
mocrades  and  rellclous  freedom. 

roonoixs 


I  pu>  ant  MKXioo 
In  107ft,  Mexican  President  Luto  Echever- 
ria  met  with  Yasser  Arafat  and  gave  the 
FLO  prrmiaff^  to  open  an  office  in  Mexico. 


"We  are  a  great  revolution  that  can  never 
be  intimidated.  We  have  connections  with 
sU  the  revolutionary  movemente  throu^- 
out  the  world,  tai  El  Salvador,  tai  Nicara- 
gua^-and  I  reiterate  Salvador— and  else- 
where bi  the  world."  •* 

"Tbe  way  to  Jerusalem  leads  through  Ma- 
nagua."  was  more  than  Just  an  empty  state- 
ment made  by  Yasser  Arafat  on  July  27. 
1980.  Arafat  dearly  taitends  to  have  Nlearap 
guan  and  Salvadoran  support  in  hto  etf ort 
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with  tlM  preeedtn*  in  mind:  Do  «• 
i^aQj  think  that  the  SovleCa  wmnt 
MlnntiiBf  Do  we  really  believe  the 
SovMi  flare  about  eaoQuerlnc  B  Sal- 
vador or  Otialiiiiiala  and  ao  forth? 
I  would  emieet  rather,  that  they 
I  about  lisslea  They  are  in- 
In  the  ofl  iueenree  In  Mexico 
_  the  1,800  mOe  oommon 
with  the  United  Statea  tan  an 
■ttemitt  to  deetahillaff  the 
Utalted  Statea  eeonomlrally. 
mmtarlly.  The  Incredible 

I  by  Soviet  leader  Andropov 
that  they  would  oonrtrtw  deploylnc 
enitae  mlaiilea  In  Central  America  if 
we  deployed  erulae  mlwilei  In  Rirope 
li  subetanttatlan  of  the  fact  that  the 
Sovleta  are  uilnc  Central  America,  not 
■olely  for  a  revolution  In  Central 
America,  but.  rather,  as  a  vantafe 
point  and  a  baatkm  for  the  export  of 
revohitkm  Inevttahly  to  deetabfltwr  the 
Uhtted  Statea. 

And  may  I  quote  a  Soviet  advlaer  in 
Manrr^  The  quote  is  rather  intereet- 
tnc  and  I  want  to  relnf  oroe  that  the 
wordi  themaetvee  may  be  rather  amas- 
Inc  although  the  moat  Intereatlng 

[CR8-a04] 

point  la  the  arrocant  attitude  behind 
thla  Soviet  military  advlaer  in  liana- 
fua.  Nicaragua.  Thla  oomea  from  a 
tree-lanoe  reporter  then  workinc  for 
ABC  televWon.  The  Sovleta  Mid  the 
foOowlnc: 
UjB.  «■'«'"—'«'  did  not  wotk  to  Foiaiid.  Af - 
,  or  the  Middle  BMt.  Tou  have  not 
tbe  eapabfUtlM  to  itop  m  In  OantnU 
■ad  we  will  be  «t  the  bofden  of 
,  In  IS  OMOtlM  beoMM  tbe  Amertcun 
people  do  not  went  to  eoauntt  anythlnc  to 
aalitOentnl 


Mr.  AUEXANDKR.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wfU  the  gentleman  yidd  for  one  quea- 
tkm? 

Mr.  SILJAMDER.  Do  I  believe  the 
Sovleta  win  be  at  the  borders  of  Artao- 
na  in  18  monthi?  No;  I  do  not.  The 
point  la  the  arrogance  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

So  our  goal  la  not-and  I  repeat— our 
goal  ia  not  to  overthrow  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Nicaragua,  but,  rather,  to 
force  them  to  oonply  and  itop  export- 
ing revolution  throu^MHit  the  Central 


Mr.  ALKZANDKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  one  question.  WIU  the  gentleman 
yield  for  one  queatlon? 

Mr.  SQiJANDKR.  I  yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Hie  time  la  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  Calif  or- 
nla(Mr.HinRB). 

Ux.  AIXXANOKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Mk  that  the  g».ti«— «  be  given  1  ad- 
dttlcnal  minute  to 


Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
haa  time.  The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  HnRB)  controls  the  time. 

Mr.  AUXANDSR.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wHl  the  gentleman  yleklT 

Mr.  HUNTHR.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 

Mr.  AIX3CANDKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  queatlon  of  the 
gentleman  becauae  I  think  it  Is  rele- 
vant to  thla  debate.  I  know  that  every- 
one haa  heard  It  before,  but  I  think  It 
ia  important  at  this  time. 

If  thli  threat  of  revolution  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers  ia  so  Imminent, 
then  why  is  it  that  virtually  every 
Latin  American  country,  with  the  ex- 
oeptlan  of  Honduras  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  CoaU  Rica.  Is  urging  us  to 
change  our  policy? 

In  fact,  the  Latin  American  ooun- 
trlea.  through  the  Contadora  leader- 
ship, are  deploring  our  actkn  in  Cen- 
tral America,  and  they  are  saying. 

Flaase  stop  thle  cnsjr  poUcy  because  It  Is 
tnflammatonr  and  It  is  oompoundtaic  the 
problem,  whleb  le  eodsl.  which  Is  economic, 
which  to  tM^tM4*»'.  and  you  are  maklnc  It  a 
mflttary  problem. 

Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fromDlinois. 

Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman left  out  a  couple  of  countries. 
The  fn»tllne  countries  that  are  on 
the  firing  line  agree  with  us— Costa 
Rica  and  Honduras.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  thoee.  but  he  left  out  El 
Salvador  and  Guatemala.  They  are 
alao  with  us. 

Now.  as  to  Mexico,  if  they  were  ever 
with  us.  I  would  faint.  The  gentleman 
knows  that.  The  rest  of  South  Amer- 
ica is  angry  at  us  for  the  Malvinas.  and 
the  gmtleman  knows  that.  So  we 
should  not  Just  take  a  poll,  because 
fw»y»"™«"  if  we  ask  them  privately— 
and  the  gentleman  knows  this— we  get 
a  different  answer.  So  counting  noees 
does  not  help  us  in  this  discussion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Botjun)  rise? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
except  as  to  section  108,  be  printed  in 
the  RaooBS  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  remainder  of  the 
bill,  ttuept  for  section  108.  comprising 
titles  n.  m.  and  IV,  la  as  foUows: 


Trnx  n-nnxujiaKNcx  communitt 

STAVr 


Sac.  Ml.  There  is  antbortaed  to  be  appro- 
priated for  tbe  InteQIasooe  Coeununtty 
Staff  for  flBGal  year  19a4  the  sum  of 
«M,100,000. 


AOTBoansTKW  ori 
Sac.  aoi.  (a)  The  IntelUgenoe  Community 
SUff  Is  auttaotlaed  two  hundred  snd  fifteen 
full-time  peraonnel  ss  of  September  M. 
1984.  Such  personnel  of  the  InteUlsenoe 
Community  Staff  may  be  permanent  em- 
ployees of  the  IntelUgenoe  Coeamunlty 
Staff  or  personnel  detailed  from  other  ele- 
ments of  tbe  United  States  Oovemment. 

(b)  Durlns  fiscal  year  ISSi,  personnel  of 
the  Intelllgenoe  Cooununlty  Staff  shall  be 
selected  so  ss  to  provide  appropriate  repre- 
sentatlan  from  elements  of  the  TTnlted 
States  Oovemment  encased  in  IntelUaenoe 
and  Intellicenoe-related  actlTttlss. 

(c)  Durlnc  fisoal  year  1904.  any  officer  or 
ea^tloyee  of  the  United  States  or  a  member 
of  the  Aimed  Forces  who  Is  detailed  to  the 
IntelUsence  Cooununlty  Staff  from  another 
element  of  the  United  States  Oovemment 
shall  be  detailed  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
except  that  any  such  officer,  employee,  or 
member  may  be  detailed  on  a  nonrelmbuisa- 
Ue  basis  for  a  period  of  less  than  one  year 
for  the  pwfuimance  of  temporary  functions 
as  required  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence. 


8k.  aOS.  During  fiscal  year  19S4.  aetlrmes 
and  imrrf*p»t  of  the  InteUigence  Communi- 
ty Staff  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  (50  VB.C. 
401  et  seq.)  and  the  Ontral  IntelUsence 
Agency  Act  of  1949  (SO  VAC.  40Xa-403n)  In 
the  same  manner  as  sctlvttles  and  personnel 
of  tbe  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
TTnJE  m— CENTRAL.  INTELLIOENCK 
AOKNCY  RgriREMENT  AND  DISABIL- 
ITTSYSmf 

AunoaizATioii  or  AmraraiATioas 
Sac  901.  There  Is  authortnd  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  for  fiscal 
year  1964  the  sum  of  $a6.300.000. 
TmX     IV— ADMINISTRATIVE     PROVI- 
SIONS RELATED  TO  THE  CENTRAL 
INTELLIOENCE    AOENCY    AND    THE 
INTELUOENCE  (X>lfMUNlTy  STAFF 

■uamLRT  poa  appuuimsr  to  canAni 
I  MBacT  posmom 


Sac.  401.  Section  (  of  the  Central  IntelU- 
genoe Agency  Act  of  I»49  (60  UAC.  40Sf )  U 
m^mmnttmii  by  Striking  the  last  "and"  In  sub- 
section (d).  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (e)  and  subsUtutlng  In  lieu 
thereof  ":  and",  and  by  sddlng  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f  oUowtng  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Detennlne  and  fU  the  mlnhnnni  and 
wiawimiiiw  umtta  of  age  within  which  an 
original  appointment  may  be  made  to  an  op- 
eration posltlan  within  the  Agency,  notwith- 
Ttn~***^  the  provision  of  any  other  law.  In 
sooordanoe  with  such  criteria  ss  the  Dlreo- 
tor.  In  his  discretion,  may  prescribe.". 

wttatmn.rrr  rOS  DKBfTrvS  AWAUS 

Sac  40X  (a)  The  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
Ugenoe may  ezerdse  the  authority  granted 
In  section  4509  of  title  6,  TTnltad  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  Federal  employees 
and  members  of  the  Aimed  Forces  detailed 
or  r— 'g-^**  to  the  Central  Intdllgenoe 
Agency  or  to  the  Intelllgenoe  Cooununlty 
Staff,  In  the  same  f^^nnmr  h  mch  authority 
may  be  ezardsed  with  respect  to  the  person- 
nel of  the  Central  Intdllgenee  Agency  and 
the  InteDlgenoe  Ooeomtmlty  Staff. 

(b)  The  antbority  granted  by  subseetlan 
(a)  of  this  section  nsay  be  ezerdaed  with  re- 
to  Fedaral  employees  or  members  of 


tbe  Aimed  Foross  detailed  or  ssslgned  to 
the  Oential  Inttillgenoe  Agency  or  to  the 
TnfiMgtM*  rinmmiinlt¥  Staff  subeeuuent  to 
five  years  yi  seeding  the  date  of  enaeUnent 

oftbisseetkm.  

TmX  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
cnosi  or  uoasocr  or  anmjjaajmx 


HOW 


Mdlulty 


Holt 


r(CA) 
r(OH) 


SBC.  Ml.  Tbe  authoriastlan  of  appropila- 
ttaH  by  thta  Act  shaD  not  be  deemed  to  con- 
stitute antbortty  for  tbe  conduct  of  any  In- 
tdllgenoe  aetlvtty  wtal^  is  not  otherwise  au- 
tbortwd  by  tbe  Coostltutkm  or  laws  of  tbe 
Unltedi 


Boyar 
OaUburA 
Huckaby 
BuslMS 


Botto 
HydB 
Irelsnd 
Jseota 


MX  Appropriations  authoriwd  by 
this  Act  of  salary,  pay.  retirement,  and 
other  benetlU  for  Federal  employees  may 
be  Incnaaed  by  such  additional  or  sup^e- 
mrntsl  smounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  In- 
creaaes  In  such  benefits  authorised  by  law. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  deak.  but  pend- 
ing that.  I  make  the  potait  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  EridenUy  a 
quorum  is  not  present 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 

IRoD  No.  4031 
Butlett 


(NO 
(TX> 


JooM  (NO 
JOOM  (OK) 
JanM(TN) 
Kaptor 


Umvtv 

Mnrtlia 

Mfms 

NstelMr 

Nasi 


Spntt 


Btaiwdaiid 
fltrnlMiIni 


Kotter 


IaFSIm 


KCA) 
KOA) 


Leluosn(yU 


(CA) 


Booker 


Barcuter 


Doief 


AnUuwy 

Archer 

AnOotn 


BcUiune 


BUley 


Brttt 
Brooki 
Broomfleld 
Brown  (CA) 
i«X» 


UvtnsiUMk 

Uoyd 
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ed  or  emended  for  tbe  pupose  or  wbkii 
would  base  tbe  effect  of  supporting,  dbeet- 
ly  or  indlrsetly,  mlUtary  or  paramilitary  op- 
eraUons  in  Nlearagna  by  any  notion,  group, 
organbatton.  umteuisnt,  or  indtvldnal.  Any 
funds  requested  for  such  puiposs  or  which 
would  have  wutti  tttett  sre  hereby  ddeted. 


Mr. 


Baa  (DO 
Ban  (OB) 
Ball.8iBi 


(OD 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred 
ei^ty-six  Members  have  answered  to 
their  namea.  a  quorum  is  preeent,  and 
the  (Committee  will  resume  its  bust- 


Hawkins 
Bayai 


Bi<M 


The  Clerk  wffl  designate  section  108. 
The  text  of  section  108  is  as  follows: 
FBOBiaRUMi  or  oovBor  AssuxANCS  roa 
mucAKT  omunoas  ni  ncASAOOA 

Sac.  100.  None  of  tbe  funds  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  obligat- 


BTM 

Chairman.  I  off er 


Mr.  BOLAND. 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  amendment 
printed  In  the  Rboobd? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Hie  amendment  Is 
printed  in  the  Raooan.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CHerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ameodment  offered  by  Mr.  BounK  On 
page  •,  strike  out  evetything  that  follows 
line  19  through  line  t  on  page  6  snd  Inseri 
In  lieu  thereof  tbe  f oDowlnr. 
"raoHmnoa   ow   (x>viai    assiszams   roa 

muxAXT  orBtATiom  ni  mmutanK  ao- 

TWOBIZAXIOW  or  OVBtZ  UilBBIMCmm  Assisr- 


"Ssc.  108.  Tbe  Intelllgenoe  Authutisatlon 
Act  for  Fiscal  Tear  19SS  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title: 

•Tmx       vm— PROHiBrnoN       on 

COVBtT  ASSISTANCE  FOR  MIUTART 
OPERATIONS  IN  NICARAGUA;  AU- 
THORIZATION OF  OVERT  INTBRDIC- 
TION  ASSISTANCE 


muTAKT  (WATiaas  ni  amsAsnA 
"Sac.  Ml.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  spprapri- 
ated  tor  ftecal  year  198S  or  1984  for  the  Cen- 
tral IntdUgenee  Agency  or  any  other  de- 
partment, agency,  or  entity  of  tbe  United 
States  Involved  In  tnteDigenoe  aeUvtOes  may 
be  obUgated  or  expended  for  tbe  purpose  or 
whldi  would  have  the  effect  of  sopportinc. 
dbectly  or  indirectly,  military  or  paramili- 
tary operations  tai  Nlcarsgua  by  any  nation, 
group,  organisation,  movement,  or  individ- 
ual. 

"(b)  This  section  shall  take  effect  upon 
the  date  prescribed  in  tbe  dasstOed  snnez 
to  the  report  of  the  Permanent  Sdect  Com- 
mittee on  Intelllgenoe  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
naentatlves  to  aooompany  the  bin  H.B.  rrM 
(98th  Congress). 


"AomoeraATiosi  or  ov^  i 


,  801.  (a)  The  Oongrem  finds  that- 
"(I)  In  the  slisfinrf  of  a  state  of  dedared 
war,  the  provlsian  of  mUitaiT  equipment  to 
Individuals,  groups,  organlsstlwis.  or  saov^ 
ments  seeidng  to  overthrow  govenments  of 
oountites  In  Central  America  vloiateB  Inters 
n,ito».«i  treaty  obUgatlaas,  Jnrtnrting  tbe 
Charter  of  tbe  United  Natlans.  tbe  Cbartw 
of  tbe  OrganiaBtlon  of  American  States,  and 
tbe  Rk)  Treaty  of  !•«•:  snd 

"(3)  such  activities  by  the  Goveraaaents  d 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua  threaten  tbe  I 
enee  of  El  Salvador  and  threaten  to  ( 
Use  tbe  entlie  Central  Anerlean  rsglon.  and 
the  Oovemments  ot  Cuba  and  Nloaragua 
refuse  to  eease  those  aettvttles. 

"(b)  The  President  Is  antboriasd  to  tui^ 
nirti  r'"*'**~~.  on  sodi  terms  and  oondl- 
tloiM  as  be  may  determine,  to  tbe  govem- 
ment  of  any  friendly  ooontry  In  Central 
America  In  order  to  provide  snob  ooontry 
with  the  aMUty  to  prevent  use  of  Its  ten^ 
tory,  or  to  prevent  to  tbe  extent  permitted 
by  mtamatlonal  law  tbe  nss  o(  taitematlnnal 
tenttflry,  for  the  transfer  of  mOltsry  eqaip- 
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(nm  or  ttuauili  Cnl»  or  ] 

or  mmtt  ol  tb>t  eoquUT 

iDdlTMual.  VWw  uiMnlMMnii.  or 

wliMi  Um  PiMiawit  aMaradon 

to  ofwihrov  Um  •vMroBMOt  of  meh 

it  of  any 
In  Ontna 

bo 

bo  pcoi'lilad  in  % 

wtiteh  •tUmpta  to  eaneeid  Unttml 

in  tbeprofMoB  of  auch 


•He)  ftwMannr  may  b*  praftded  to  a 
fMandly  toralcn  eoontry  and«  thla  aactkm 
only  If  tiMt  ooontry  baa  Mraad  that  it  wOl 
not  iM  any  aarirtaaoa  by  tlM  Unitod  Stataa 
undir  thiB  aaetloa.  the  Ponlin  AwlatanoB 
Aet  o(  IMl.  or  tba  Anna  dpart  Oontral  Act 
to  iliMlaiiiliHi  or  ovarthnw  tba  gwammant 
of  any  ooontry  In  Oaotral  Amerloa  and  wOl 
not  i^dw  any  anoh  Malatanea  avaOaUa  to 
any  aattoB.  taidivldual.  map.  onanlaatlon. 
or  uiuMiiBiint  wliiefa  aaaka  to  deatahntan  or 
Ofortlirov  any  auch  lovaniBMnt. 

~(d)  At  laaat  IS  daya  before  prorldlnc  aa- 
iMaaoa  to  a  foreign  country  under  thia  eec- 
ttoB.  the  THifctiint  ahaU  nibnlt  an  undaal- 
fled  rvort  vhleb  dBacrfbed  the  propooed  aa- 
to  the  qptt^T-  of  the  Houae  of 
.  M««*  to  the  ebalman  of  the 
appropriate  ocnnltteea  of  the  Oenatn. 

"(e)  There  la  aothcrlaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  PreaMent  to  carry  out  thla  aee- 
tton  tM.OM.OM  tot  the  flacal  year  1003  and 
I0O.0OO.OM  for  the  flacal  year  1004. 

~(f)  Funda  to  carry  out  thla  aeetlon  ahall 
be  BMde  araOable  for  any  friendly  country 
In  Ontral  Amaitca  only  for  the  puipoae  of 
interdletliw  the  tranafer  of  military  equlp- 
oMBt  to  any  coutfry  In  Central  AnMrtca.". 

Bk.  a.  (a)  The  CQwreaa  flnda  that^ 

(1)  the  aoverament  of  Natknal  Recon- 
of  Hlearacua  baa  tailed  to  keep 
,  I  laiilana  made  to  the  Ortanlaatlon 
of  AoMrkan  Statea  In  July  1070.  to  eatabUah 
foD  I  (ii«f  t  for  human  rlghta  and  political 
Ubartlea.  hold  early  electlana.  preaerre  a  prl- 
rate  aector.  permit  political  pturalian.  and 
puraue  a  foreign  policy  of  iMiiiaigrfaainn 

(3)  by  prorldliw  military  support  (Inelud- 
\ag  anna,  tralnliw.  and  logieHral.  command 
and  oootrol.  and  cnmmimlrattnna  tadlltlea) 
to  groopa  seeking  to  overthrow  the  Oorem- 
of  B  Salrador  and  other  Oentrml 
govemmenta.  the  Qovemment  of 
Matlnial  Reooaatruetk»  of  Nlcangua  haa 
violated  aitkte  10  of  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
of  Ai»«r^f^»i  Statea  which  de- 
that  no  state  haa  the  tight  to  inter- 
dlreotly  or  Indlreetly.  for  any  reaaon 
In  the  internal  or  external  af- 
fktaa  o<  any  other  state. 

[CRS-aoei 

(S)  the  Oowraaaent  of  Iflcaragua  should 
be  hdd  accountable  before  the  Organlaatkn 
of  Amertaan  Statea  for  aettrmaa  rlolattve  of 
to  the  Onaiilaatkin  and  for 
I  tt  the  Charter  of  that  Organlaa- 
tkHKand 
<4)  working  through  the  Organlaatlon  of 
I  la  the  proper  and  the  moat 
of  dealing  with  threata  to 
the  peace  in  Central  America,  of  provldbiig 
for  ooBBBoa  action  in  the  event  of  aggrea- 
o<  provldtaw  the  laefJianlania  for 
resoiotloD  of  disputes  asaong  the 
I  oCCantral  America, 
(b)  The  PiBBldsnt  shall  aaek  a  prompt  ro- 
of the  SerenteeDth  Meeting  of 
I  o<  lUnisterB  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  nuanlBBtlnii  of  American  Statea  for 
the  pvpoae  of  reeratoiattng  the  oompllanne 


by  the  Oorenment  of  National  Reooostnic- 
tlon  of  Nlcangua— 

(1)  with  the  commitments  made  by  the 
iBBilnrs  of  that  Ooveramant  in  July  1079  to 
the  OrganlMtlon  of  American  Statea:  and 

<S)  with  the  Charter  of  the  Organiaatlan 
of  American  Statea. 

(c)  The  Ptealdent  shaU  rtgorously  seek 
prompt  actions  by  the  Organisation  of 
American  Statea  that  would  prorlde  for  a 
full  range  of  effective  measures  by  the 
inf»itMr  lutea  to  bris*  about  compUanoe  by 
the  Government  of  National  Raoonstruetloa 
of  Nicaragua  with  thoee  obUgatloaa.  Includ- 
ing verlflahle  agreemenU  to  halt  the  trans- 
fer of  military  equipment  and  to  cease  fur- 
nlahlng  of  military  support  facilities  to 
groups  Slinking  the  violent  overthrow  of  gov- 
emmenta  of  countries  In  Central  America. 

<d)  The  President  shall  uae  all  diplomatic 
iMMM  at  his  •**T~-'  to  encourage  the  Or- 
y^.|t»»i«»i  of  American  Statea  to  seek  reso- 
lution of  the  confUcU  in  Central  America 
based  on  the  provisions  of  the  Pinal  Act  of 
the  San  Joae  Conference  of  October  1003. 
f«H«i«rt>iiy  prindplea  (d).  (e).  and  (g).  relat- 
ing to  nonintervention  In  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  other  countries,  denying  support  for 
terrorist  and  subversive  elements  in  other 
statea.  and  Intemational  supervision  of  fully 
verifiable  arrangements. 

(e)  The  United  States  shall  support  meas- 
ures at  the  Organisation  of  American 
Statea.  as  well  as  efforts  of  the  Contadora 
Group,  which  seek  to  end  support  for  ter- 
rorist, subversive,  or  other  activities  aimed 
at  the  violent  ovothrow  of  the  governments 
of  oountriea  in  Central  America.  Funds  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may 
be  used  to  provide  United  States  support  for 
acUvitlea  with  respect  to  Nicaragua  which 
are  designed  to  end  the  conflict  in  the 
region  and  which  are  approved  by  the  Orga- 
nlmtton  of  American  States,  including  Inter- 
national surveiUance  and  superviaian  actlvl- 
tlea.  peacekeeping  forcea.  border  patrols, 
and  election  supervisors. 

(f)  Not  Uter  than  March  15.  1004.  the 
President  shall  report  to  the  Congreas  on 
the  results  of  his  efforts  pursuant  to  this 
Act  to  achieve  peace  in  Central  America  and 
to  end  the  flow  of  arms  to  Central  America. 
Such  report  may  include  such  recommenda- 
tlona  as  the  President  may  consider  appro- 
priate for  further  United  States  actions  to 
achieve  theae  objecUvea.  Inchidlng  requesU 
for  the  authortntion  and  appropriation  of 
additional  fuixls  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act." 

Mr.  BOLAND  (durlnc  the  reading). 
Mr.  ChAinnan,  I  ask  unanlmotu  con- 
aent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Raoois. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maanchusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  gentleman  fnnn  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Bouufo)  will  be  reoognlaed 
for  15  minutes  and  a  Monber  opposed 
thereto  will  be  recognized  for  16  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman    from     Massachusetts     (Mr. 

BOtAND). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  time  is  short  and  this 
issue  is  not  a  simple  one.  There  Is  no 


easy  solution.  Purther.  no  one  party, 
no  one  Member  has  a  monopoly  on 
concern  for  the  guarantees  of  democ- 
racy and  security  for  Central  America. 

Nonetheless,  the  House  has  already 
exhaustively  debated  the  secret  war  in 
Nicaragua.  It  has  considered  several 
approaches  and  settled  on  one  which 
emphasizes  open  asslstanre  to  our 
friends  and  open  opposition  to— but 
not  armed  attack  against— the  Sandl- 
nlsta  government  in  Nicaragua. 

The  House  has  spoken— but  the 
matter  has  gone  no  further.  The  only 
way  to  Insure  that  the  House  position 
on  the  war  in  Nicaragua  even  gets  to 
conference  with  the  Senate  is  to 
amend  this  bill  with  the  same  lan- 
guage which  passed  the  House  on  July 
28.  The  only  way  to  Insure  some  ac- 
commodation from  the  President  in 
this  Issue  Is  to  reaffirm  what  the 
House  has  already  done. 

That  1b  what  my  amendment  does.  It 
substitutes  the  complete  text  of  HJl. 
27(M),  the  Boland-Zablocki-Wrlght  bill, 
as  it  passed  the  House,  for  section  108 
of  the  bill  before  us. 

Section  108  prohibits  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  the  secret  war  in 
Nicaragua.  The  Boland-Zablocki- 
Wrlght  language  also  cuts  off  fund- 
ing—but only  after  D.S.-backed  insur- 
gents have  had  a  chance  to  withdraw 
If  they  wish. 

The  Boland-Zablocki- Wright  amend- 
ment also  provides  $50  million  to 
friendly  Central  American  countries  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  They  may  use  It  to 
interdict  Nicaraguan  or  Cniban  arms 
shipments  across  their  borders.  It  also 
may  be  used  to  support  OAS  peace- 
keeping or  treaty  monitoring  forces 
provided  for  under  a  Central  American 
peace  agreement. 

Finally,  the  Boland-Zablocki-Wrlght 
amendment  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  Nlcaragiui  has  violated 
intemational  law  and  promises  made 
to  the  OAS.  That  the  United  States 
should  promptly  seek  OAS  action  to 
address  these  actions,  and  that  the 
United  States  should  support  the  OAS 
and  the  Contadora  nations  in  meas- 
ures which  seek  an  end  to  terrorism 
and  subversion  in  Ontral  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legal  restriction 
against  overthrowing  the  Oovemment 
of  Nicaragua  or  provoking  a  military 
exchange  between  Honduras  and  Nica- 
ragua has  expired.  There  is  no  current 
restriction  on  the  conduct  of  the 
secret  war  in  Nicaragua.  Administra- 
tion witnesses  have  indicated  to  the 
Intelligence  Committee  that  they 
oppose  any. 

One  reason  for  this  is  the  nature  of 
the  war.  It  has  broadened  to  include 
air  and  sea  attacks  on  major  economic 
targets.  There  are  increased  tensions 
between  Nicaragua  and  both  Hondu- 
ras and  Costa  Rica.  Nicaragua  has 
threatened  to  add  warplanes  to  its  al- 
ready formidable  arsenal  and  has  im- 


posed oooacrlption  on  its  populace. 
Given  such  escalation,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  administration  doubts  its 
ability  to  live  within  any  meaningful 
bounds. 

Another  reason  for  the  administra- 
tion's position  is  the  policy  under 
which  the  secret  war  is  now  conduct- 
ed. The  administration  has  made  clear 
that  the  war  wfU  continue  until  it  can 
be  verified  that  the  SandtnistAs  are 
not  supporting  any  Central  American 
insurgency  and  have  made  a  commit- 
ment to  give  amnesty  to  UA  supplied 
insurgents  and  democratic  freedoms  to 
all  Nicaraguans.  Those  are  fine  sound- 
ing goals,  but  they  guarantee  either 
the  virtual  overthrow  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas, to  whom  such  conditions  would 
mean  political  suicide,  or  a  war  that 
wiU  go  on  indefinitely.  In  any  event, 
the  administration  is  offering  no  guar- 
antees. 

Mr.  (Chairman.  Central  America  is  in 
dire  turmolL  A  solution  is  called  for. 
But  it  must  be  essentially  a  Central 
American  solution— not  one  dictated 
by  the  United  States.  The  C^ontadora 
process  has  not  been  advanced  by  the 
fighting  in  Nicaragua.  As  in  the  past, 
the  war  continues  to  harden  Sandi- 
nista  policies.  Certainly,  It  has  served 
to  increase  Soviet  arms  shipments  and 
increase  Cuban  influence.  Certainly, 
political  treedcnns  have  been  further 
curtailed. 

No  Memlier  of  this  House  should 
vote  to  continue  a  war  that  contradicts 
basic  American  principles,  and  certain- 
ly not  for  a  war  that  is  counterproduc- 
tive to  UJS.  interests.  Tet.  every  recent 
development  that  this  Member  sees 
appears  to  lock  the  United  States  into 
Just  such  a  commitment.  This  House 
should  repeat  its  insistence  that  the 
United  States  reaffirm  its  commitment 
to  peace  by  substituting  security  as- 
sistance for  subversion,  and  diplomatic 
pressure  for  guns  and  bombs. 

War  wHl  not  solve  the  economic,  po- 
litical, and  social  problems  of  Central 
America— whether  it  Is  the  war  in  El 
Salvador  which  is  fueled  by  Nicaragua, 
or  the  war  the  United  States  is  waging 
In  Nicaragua.  And  make  no  mistake 
about  it,  that  is  exactly  what  the 
United  States  is  doing. 

We  must  have  a  political  solution. 

We  must  insist  on  meaningful  nego- 
tiations. 

We  must  regain  the  support  of  world 
opinion. 

Therefore,  we  must  stop  waging  war. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  as  you  did  in  July 
and  sumwrt  this  amendment. 

[CR8-207] 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Vlrctnia  (Mr.  Robinson) 
rise  in  oppoaitlmi  to  the  amendmmt? 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Tes.  I  do.  Mr. 
Chairman. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  RosntsoH)  Ss  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  of 
HH.  2700  as  they  now  appear  in  our 
intelligence  authorizing  bill  have  been 
fully  and  completely  debated  by  this 
body  before  and  I  will  simply  try  to 
tick  off  the  points  as  to  what  the  bill 
does  and  what  the  bill  does  not  do  in 
terms  of  responding  to  the  situation 
that  we  face  in  Central  America  at  the 
present  time. 

The  bill  does  unilaterally  restrict 
U.S.  conduct  without  regard  to  Nicara- 
guan behavior  in  Central  America.  Is 
that  good? 

The  bill  authorizes  an  overt  interdic- 
tion fund  which  lias  not  been  request- 
ed by  our  friends  or  allies  In  Central 
America.  Does  that  make  sense? 

It  makes  it  more  difficult  to  negoti- 
ate a  verifiable,  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  conflicts  in  Central  America.  That 
certainly  is  not  in  our  favor. 

It  does  provide  a  tyi>e  of  sanctuary 
for  Nlcaraguan/Cuban-based  guerril- 
las that  can  then  strike  out  with  impu- 
nity against  their  neighbors  without 
fear  of  retaliation  behind  their  own 
tx>rders.  And  it  does  deprive  the 
United  States  of  an  inu>ortant  tool  to 
thwart  Nicaraguan/C^ban-based  in- 
surgency in  Central  America. 

Piiudly.  in  terms  of  what  it  does,  it 
does  most  certainly  provide  undue  ri- 
gidity in  the  face  of  the  everchanging 
circumstances  in  Central  America  at 
the  present  time. 

What  does  the  bill  not  do?  It  does 
not  deter  in  any  way  the  massive 
buildup  of  arms  in  Nicaragua.  It  does 
not  even  ask  Nicaragua  to  cease  the 
exi>ort  of  arms  and  revolution  to  other 
Central  American  countries. 

It  does  not  halt  Nicaraguan  efforts 
to  overthrow  the  Oovemment  of  El 
Salvador  or  the  other  neighboring 
countries  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  It  certainly  does  nothing  to  pro- 
tect any  of  our  friends  in  Central 
America  against  the  Nicaraguan/ 
Cuban-based  insurgencies  in  their 
countries. 

I  think  we  should  have  very  deep 
concerns  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
other  governments  in  the  Central 
American  region  wotild  be  willing  to 
woric  with  us  in  any  overt  program  to 
reduce  the  flow  of  external  support  to 
the  Salvadoran  guerrillas;  even  if  we 
wanted  to  go  that  route,  and  pay  the 
bill  which  WiU  be  huge,  wliich  is  mon- 
strous as  compared  to  the  amount  of 
money  that  we  will  be  putting  into  the 
program  that  is  preomtly  in  place. 

And  we  modet  what  would  be  the 
thoughts  of  our  friends,  of  the  Hon- 
durans  and  the  Costa  Ricans  if  we 
decide  to  prevent  further  aid  to  the 
anti-Sandinistas  and  the  paramilitary 
groups  that  are  now  functioning  in 
that  country,  because  it  will  certainly 


make  it  mudi  more  difficult  for  the 
Contadora  group  to  negotiate  any  kind 
of  a  verifiable,  peaceful  resolution  to 
the  conflicts  in  Central  America. 

As  I  said  earlier,  it  does  nothing  to 
cease  Nicaragua's  export  of  arms  and 
revolution  to  the  other  American 
countries,  nor  does  it  halt  Nicaraguan 
efforts  to  overthrow  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador. 

It  completely  destroys  the  credibility 
of  this  country  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  It  will  cause  a  total  collapse  of 
the  effort  to  have  the  required  pres- 
sure to  bear  to  have  the  Nicaraguans 
look  inward  in  order  to  tend  to  their 
own  affairs  rather  than  promoting 
revolution  in  the  other  countries  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  Certainly  it  wOl 
mean  that  the  other  countries  there 
such  as  Costa  Rica,  without  an  army 
of  its  own.  will  withdraw  to  a  degree 
that  we  will  not  then  have  the  coordi- 
nation and  combination  of  interests 
that  are  presently  represented  by  the 
Contadora  group  and  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

I  urgently  request  my  colleagues 
that  we  reject  the  Boland-Zablocki 
language  in  this  intelligence  authoriz- 
ing bill  and  that  we  then  adopt  a 
motion  to  recommit  that  will  provide 
us  with  the  proper  options  that  are  so 
necessary  at  this  time  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hamiltom). 
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Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Bfr.  (Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  chair- 
man which,  of  course,  is  identical  to 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House  in  July. 

I  think  the  most  significant  develop- 
ments that  have  occurred  since  we  met 
in  July  are  two:  One,  we  have  a  new 
finding  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion  which  considerably  expands  the 
purposes  of  that  operation;  and.  two, 
the  war  in  fact  has  expanded. 

The  covert  war  continues  and  it  has 
expanded.  We  now  see  a  new  strategy. 
That  strategy  is  to  target  economic 
targets  like  electrical  plants  and  stor- 
age facilities,  and  fighting  in  the  cities. 
We  see  bombing  runs  on  the  Managua 
Airport;  we  see  seaborne  assaults  on 
fuel  tanks  in  the  Port  of  Corlnto;  we 
read  that  Nicaragua  threatens  Hondu- 
ras and  Honduras  threatens  Nicara- 
gua. 

The  case  against  the  XJA.  sponsor- 
ship of  the  covert  war  is  stronger  now 
than  it  was  in  July,  and  there  are 
today,  as  there  were  then,  two  princi- 
pal arguments  against  this  covert  war. 

The  flrst  one  is  that  it  simply  has 
not  worked.  The  covert  action  has  not 
achieved  any  of  its  objecttvea.  It  has 
not  sUvped  the  flow  of  arms;  it  has 
not  lessened  Nicaragua's  support  for 
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.,    tt    tiM    not    forced    uur 

In  tlM  MICMfMmaB  poUetoK  It 

not    turned    the    to*«nunent 

inwud. 

TiirtMil  the  AHlBtant  Seeretur  <» 
State.  Mr.  Motleir,  mid  that  wnport 
for  tbe  flennMnli^  lofenunente,  may 
1  be  eountefproduettve.  and  that  to 
the  arfumant  that  we  have 


the  covert  war  haa  not 
bRNwht  the  aenttnietae  to  the  bar- 
I  table.  What  haa  It  done?  It  haa 
the  moaracuana  ever  more 
deeidy  Into  the  ama  of  the  Cubene 
and  the  Softeta.  It  atrencthened  the 
flaiMlliilelai'  leaolve.  It  haa  itrenfth- 
cned  their  aupport  wtthln  their  coun- 
try. It  hM  liven  them  a  pretext  for  tn- 

Ion.  It  haa  Inereaaed  the 

L  of  a  fuU^eale  attack  by  Nlcaraffua 

,  tta  neitfibora  and  tta  neithbora 

^gmtn^  Nloaracua.  It  haa  ratoed  the 
level  of  vtolenoe  throughout  the 
nslon.  It  threatcna  further  eecalatlon. 
It  haa  funtln***^  the  lone  htatory  of 
AuMwjcm  mOftary  Intervention  In 
Sooth  America.  00  tnterventlona  In  ISO 
y«Ma.  by  whUt  we  win  the  battlee  and 

loae  the  people. 

•Xiie  ■ooond  baale  argument  that  to 
made  to  that  thto  action  to  not  In  the 
national  Intereat  of  the  United  Statea. 

Thoae  argumenta  are  familiar  to 
lf«Bben  of  thto  Chamber.  The  covert 
affttr^  to  agaliwt  the  law.  The  OAS 
Charter  Mya  very  dearly  no  State  or 
group  of  Statee  haa  the  right  to  inter- 
vene dlre^ly  or  Indirectly  for  any 
reaaon  whatever  In  the  intonal  or  ex- 
ternal affaire  of  other  Statee. 

Thto  covert  action  clearly  haa 
bcou^t  about  wider  violence  in  the 
•rea.  The  covert  war  haa  already  pro- 
duced Inereaaed  fluting  in  Nicaragua 
and  the  war  haa  already  widened. 

The  covert  war  haa  not  brought 
•boot  negoUatloaa.  The  talk  of  the  21 
polnta  to  mliliieiliin  The  tact  to  that 
deaptte  all  of  the  preanre  tran  2 
yoari  of  thto  covert  war  and  an  eecalat- 
ed  war  at  that,  negotlatlona  are  not 
underway  and  they  are  not  in  proa- 

The  United  Statea  cannot  conatotent- 
ly  aupport  Oontadora  and  alao  aupport 
Oontraa.  It  cannot  point  to  Contadora 
aa  a  aign  that  the  war  to  aucceeaful 
while  poiaulng  goato  and  method!  that 
are  cootradlet<»7  to  thooe  of  Conta- 


Thto  covert  war  holda  ui  up  to  ridi- 
cule. The  United  Statea  to  doing,  and 
an  the  world  knowa  we  are  doing  that 
which  we  dasay  that  we  are  doing.  And 
the  covert  war  to  atanply  ineonaiatent 
with  our  national  character. 

Mr.  R0BIM80N.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  «»««»«"**■  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ylntola  (Mr.  WmMUMi). 

lir.  WHTTESURBT.  Mr.  Chairman. 
what  we  are  preeented  with  thto  after- 


[CRS-MSl 

noon  very  itanply  to  a  choice:  It  to  a 
choice  to  continue  our  preoent  courae. 
or  abaiv*""  It  Think  about  thto  for  a 
moment  now.  there  are  no  American 
Uvea  at  itake  in  the  courae  we  are  on 
now.  Tbe  coat  to  minimal.  We  are  get- 
ting reaulta. 

I  call  attention  to  a  letter  aent  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Speaker 
of  thto  Bouee  Juat  2  days  ago.  One  aen- 
tenoe  fxom  tt  eaya:  "In  my  Judgment 
inch  an  action."  aa  we  are  contemplat- 
ing here  right  now.  "would  virtually 
destroy  the  proapeet  that  Nicaragua 
mmy  agree  to  recte>rocal  and  verifiable 
agreements  to  end  aaristanoe  to  all 
guerrilla  forces  operating  tai  the 
region." 

Now  the  other  choice  to  to  accept 
the  propoeal  that  has  been  put  for- 
ward by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affaire. 

They  have  told  you  that  they  are 
going  to  authorise  $00  million  In  ftocal 
year  1M4  to  interdict  arma.  That  to 
not  a  downpayment;  it  to  hardly  a 
downpayment  on  a  downpajrment.  It  to 
the  first  Installment  in  what  to  going 
to  be  a  LulUieeel  bill  for  thto  Oovem- 
mmt  and  the  end  reault  will  be  a  fail- 
ure. The  Initial  coat  to  put  a  fence  up. 
even  to  begin  to  try  to  Interdict  arma. 
will  be  $300  million  and  there  will  be 
tens  of  millions  of  dollara  thereafter. 

Worse,  it  will  require  the  preeenoe  of 
American  military  f  oroea  In  the  region. 
They  are  the  onee  who  are  going  to 
man  thto  syirt«m.  If  thto  comee  to  pasa, 
you  can  be  certain  that  what  to  hap- 
pening in  Lebanon  will  aeem  like 
child's  play  compared  to  what  to  going 
to  happen  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  defeat  of  thto 
proposaL 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  mlnutee  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Fowuni). 

lir.  FOWIiER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
majority  of  the  Houee  Committee  on 
Intelligence  supports  a  strong  Central 
Intelllgenoe  Agency.  One  of  theee  days 
you  will  learn  how  much  our  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BoLAiiD),  over  the  last  7 
years  has  done  to  Insure  that  we  have 
a  crackerjack  intelligence  operation 
second  to  none,  which  to  our  finest  and 
strongest  form  of  national  security. 

None  of  us  oppose  covert  aid  In  Its 
proper  place;  iKme  of  ua  oppoae  covert 
activity  when  essential  to  our  national 
security. 

What  we  oppoae  to  thto  specific  para- 
military activity,  n""****^'!^  conduct- 
ed by  the  United  Statea  of  America  de- 
spite the  advice  and  pleadlnc  of  many 
of  our  alllee  throughout  the  region. 
We  seek  to  stop  because  it  has  not 
worked,  as  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana Jxiit  documented,  and  becauae  we 
caniwt  f oreaee  how  a  military  solution 
to  possible,  even  if  it  was  desirable. 


XThUke  Angola,  where  the  Portu- 
gueee  went  away,  if  we  overthrew  the 
Sandlntotaa.  they  will  not  leave.  They 
are  NIcaraguana. 

The  SO.OOO  Sandlntotas  would  go 
ba<*  into  the  hilto  and  conduct  a  guer- 
rilla war  for  another  10  years  like  they 
did  for  the  10  yeara  before  they  over- 
threw the  Somoaa  government. 

The  only  paUi  to  a  poaslble  solution 
to  one  Involving  negoUatloiL  The  only 
poeslble  road  to  regional  stability  and 
peace  to  to  can  the  bluff  of  the  Sandi- 
ntotaa.  to  accept  bOateral  negotlatlona, 
to  put  to  the  test  our  great  Nation  in 
how  it  deato  with  a  onaU  naticm— even 
one  whoee  Marxist  government  to  ab- 
horrent to  the  fabric  of  aU  we  stand 
for  In  thto  country.  We  shaU  always 
retain  our  military  optlona. 

Meantime,  the  passage  of  thto 
amendment  would  state  to  aU  that  the 
United  States  supports  the  C<mtadora 
Initiative  in  deed  as  weU  as  word. 
HVjii^iiy  Important  it  would  Indicate 
that  our  country  rejects  unUateraltom 
aivi  that  we  choose  to  woik  within  the 
framework  of  our  treaties  and  the 
framework  established  by  the  Latin 
Americans  themselves  for  addressing 
our  region's  problems. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  mlnutee  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  GooDLmo). 

Mr.  GOODUNO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  reiterate  what  I  said  ear- 
lier. First  of  all.  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  only  reason  Nicaragua  to  partici- 
pating at  all  In  the  Contadora  prooeea 
to  because  of  the  pressure  that  has 
been  put  on  them  through  our  covert 
activity.  I  am  not  a  strong  supporter  of 
covert  activity,  but  I  do  believe  that 
that  to  the  only  reaaon  they  are  par- 
ticipating. 

And  to  the  gentleman  who  recently 
spoke  and  said  that  they  are  not  really 
participating  at  the  preeent  time  and 
the  process  to  not  going  forward.  I 
have  a  feeling  the  reason  the  process 
to  not  going  forth  at  the  present  time 
to  simply  becauae  they  realize  what  we 
are  doing  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Statea. 

a  14S0 

And  if  they  Just  sit  long  enough  and 
drag  their  feet  long  enough,  we  will  do 
the  Job  for  them.  They  win  not  even 
have  to  do  It  themselves. 

And  second,  a  point  that  I  made  ear- 
lier that  really  concerns  me.  It  to  one 
thing  to  talk  about  overt  activity,  but 
when  you  start  thinking  about  what 
that  to  an  about.  I  think  you  have  to 
believe  that  it  to  participation  of 
America,  it  to  participation  of  Ameri- 
can GI's.  it  to  participation  of  Ameri- 
can Uvea.  And  I  think  that  we  cannot 
go  in  that  direction  Juat  becauae  it 
may  soothe  our  conscience  to  say  that 
we  are  doing  soenethtog.  because  I 
♦Mnk  that  something  wfU  broaden 
that  war  and  wlU  greatly  Involve  ua. 
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So.  again.  I  would  hope  we  would  not 
try  to  be  Secretaries  of  State.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  not  try  to  be  ex- 
perta  In  that  area  simply  becauae  we 
vtatted  a  couple  of  Umes.  but  we  would 
somehow  give  enough  time  to  anow 
thto  operation  to  bring  about  the  Con- 
tadora process  and  in  return  have 
iwaoe  and  prosperity,  hcvefully  down 
the  line.  In  that  area. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  mlnutea  to  the  gentleman  fn»i 
MV»tiig*n  (Mr.  BaooMmLD). 

Mr.  BROOMFIEU>.  Mr.  Chairman, 
from  the  outset  of  debate  on  thto  diffi- 
cult Issue,  a  number  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  atole  have  been  troubled 
by  pKHMeato  that  caned  for  the  United 
States  to  unilaterally  terminate  its 
support  for  activities  against  Nicara- 
gua. Such  approaches  have  the  effect 
of  «»mt««»i«g  any  incentive  for  Nica- 
ragua to  curtan  its  support  for  Com- 
munist insurgencies  that  are  subvert- 
ing neighb(»lng  nations,  such  as  El 
Salvador,  or  to  enter  Into  good  faith 
negotiations 

Efforts  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement to  the  strife  in  CTentral  Amer- 
ica appear  to  have  more  momentum 
than  ever  before,  and  I  beUeve  that  to 
the  direct  result  of  the  pressure  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Sandlntotas  by 
the  armed  Nicaraguan  resistance 
forces.  In  short,  to  undercut  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  at  such  a  critk»l  Jxmcture 
would  say  to  the  Sandinistas.  In  effect, 
go  ahead— there  wiU  be  no  more  cost 
to  you  for  supporting  guerrilla  Insur- 
rection. It  would  also  say  there  to  no 
reason  now  for  you  to  listen  to  our 
concerns.  The  implication  of  that  kind 
of  meesage  could  be  disastrous  In  Its 
timing.  It  would  be  a  classic  case  of 
American  Indectoiveness.  of  Jerking 
the  rug  from  underneath  our  friends 
Just  when  a  show  of  reeolve  promised 
to  bear  fruit  It  would  be  a  classic  case, 
moreover,  of  American  shortsii^ted- 
nees  that  could  iiltimately  imperil 
Honduras.  Guatemala.  Mexico,  and 
Panama. 

If  thto  amendment  should  jvevall.  it 
to  my  understanding  that  thto  wlU  pre- 
clude consideration  and  debate  of  the 
Robtaison  amendment  which  we 
tHmight  had  been  provided  f <v  in  the 
rule.  Thto  to  no  time  for  partisan  pon- 
tics, given  the  importance  of  the  issue. 

Foregoing  consideration  of  the  Rob- 
inaon  amendment  denies  thto  House 
the  oppcotunity  to  vote  for  an  amend- 
ment that  deals  with  the  current  rean- 
ty  in  Central  America,  not  Central 
America  aa  we  would  like  it  to  be,  but 
asltreanyto. 

In  sum.  Mr.  Chairman,  thto  Congress 
should  not  strip  the  President  of  an 
rasrntlsl  f ordign  policy  tool  which  to 
becoming  Increaalni^  effective  and  to 
caushig  the  Sandinistas  to  realise  fi- 
nally that  they  »h««iirt  keep  their  revo- 
lutUm  at  home.  Paaiage  of  the  Boland 
ameiMlment  before  us  would  salvage 
the    Preaident's    Central     American 


policy  and  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  Join 
me  In  oppoalng  It 

[CRS-20B] 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Zbchau). 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
we  vote  on  thto  amendment.  I  beUeve 
we  should  aU  understand  exactly  what 
it  doea. 

In  listening  to  the  debate,  one  might 
conclude  that  if  you  favor  cutting  off 
the  covert  aid  to  the  Contras  in  Nica- 
ragua, you  should  vote  for  thto  amend- 
ment 

But  thto  amendment  does  not  cut  off 
covert  aid  to  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua. 
Such  a  cutoff  already  to  in  the  biU 
that  to  before  us. 

If  thto  amendment  to  defeated,  the 
covert  program  in  Nicaragua  would  be 
terminated. 

Tniit^f^^.  the  effect  of  thto  amend- 
ment relative  to  the  current  provi- 
sions, the  bin  to  to  Initiate  a  new  $50 
minion  extravaganza  that  would  be 
both  ineffective  and  dangerous. 

If  you  want  to  widen  the  confUct  in 
Central  America  and  possibly  involve 
more  UJ3.  personnel  in  that  confUct. 
you  should  vote  for  thto  amendment. 
But  if  you  want  to  stop  the  covert  pro- 
gram In  Nicaragua,  without  that 
excess  baggage  and  not  widen  the  con- 
flict you  should  vote  against  thto 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  my  remaining  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  minoto  (Mr.  Htbk). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  niinoto  (Mr.  Htsc)  to  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pro- 
jection of  Soviet  power  In  thto  hemi- 
sphere to  deadly  serious.  Now  I  lis- 
tened to  my  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  chairman,  say  that  the 
United  States  to  waging  war  in  Central 
America. 

I  suggest  the  Cuban-Soviet  axto  has 
selected  the  theater  and  has  selected 
the  level  of  the  confUct.  And  when  an 
adversary  shoots  at  you  or  your  alUes, 
you  must  respond  and  retqiwnd  effec- 
tively or  you  lose.  Freedom  loses  and 
the  Gulag  wins. 

How  do  you  get  a  revolutionary. 
Messianic,  anti-status  quo  power  to  ne- 
gotiate? Certainly  the  only  way  to 
pressure,  pressure.  And  you  take  away 
the  only  pressure  we  have  down  there 
except  the  striped  pants,  the  bowler 
hat  a  tray  of  canapte.  and  a  notebook. 
Plead  with  them.  Let  us  have  another 
reaolutlon  out  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  d^oring  the  genocide  of  a 
whole  race  of  Indians  down  there,  a 
reaolutlon  that  wm  bring  them  trem- 
bling to  their  kneea. 

Why  do  we  avert  our  eyes  from  what 
to  going  on  down  there?  Why  take 
away  the  flexlhility  and  an  option 
fn»n  the  Preaident?  A  mlUtary  solu- 
tion, someone  said.  I  guarantee  you  a 


mlUtary  solution.  Just  like  in  Cambo- 
dia, if  we  pun  out,  if  we  retreat  if  we 
tie  the  President's  hands.  Do  my  col- 
leagues know  what  the  Breshnev  doc- 
trine says?  It  says  for  the  Sodaltot: 
"What  to  ours  to  ours,  and  irtiat  to 
yours  to  negotiable." 

Now  we  are  going  to  be  the  oif  oroers 
of  that  If  we  ad^q^t  the  Boland-Za- 
blocki-somebody-else  amendment  It  to 
not  wortdng. 

Oh,  but  it  to  working.  And  our  sup- 
port for  the  covert  forces  wm  st<H>.  V/e 
can  stop  it  tomorrow,  if  they  would 
stop  exporting  revolution.  What  in  the 
world  to  wrong  with  symmetry?  You 
stop  and  we  stop.  We  stop  and  you 
stop.  You  continue:  we  continue. 

Now  our  natioiud  character,  some- 
one said,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana—I  do  not  know,  but  my  under- 
standing of  our  nAjJnniti  character  to 
when  a  defenseless  ally  to  attacked, 
our  national  character  says  we  ou^t 
to  stand  with  them.  We  cngbX.  to 
defend  them.  And  I  suggest  El  Salva- 
dor, Hoiuluras,  and  Costa  Rica,  the 
frontline  states— to  coin  a  term— are 
under  attack.  And  you  stand  with 
than. 

The  moraUty  of  thto  slttiation  to  to 
help  our  alUes  and  not  rediice  our- 
selves to,  as  I  have  said,  wimpishness 
and  pleading  with  them  to  negotiate. 

A  statesman  from  the  other  body, 
who  to  the  outstanding  supporter  of 
uncondlticnal  negotiation.  waa 
mugged  recently  in  front  of  Grade 
Mansion  by  some  mugger.  And  I 
wonder  why  he  did  not  negotiate  with 
that  feUow.  Why  he  did  not  sit  down 
and  talk  terms,  because  that  was  not  a 
lawbreaker,  that  was  a  cry  for  help. 
And  he  should  have  respmMled. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
goitleman  from  California  (Mr.  Pa- 
h^tta).      

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  strong  support  of  the  fiscal  19S4  In- 
telligeiMX  Authorization  Act  (HJt 
2968)  as  reported  by  the  House  Permap 
nent  Select  Committee  on  Intelllgenoe 
and  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  omnmlttee.  Mr. 
BoLAHs.  for  the  leadeiahlp  he  haa 
shown  in  repmting  thto  legtolatkm 
with  restrictions  on  UJB.  .covert  oper- 
ations in  Nicaragua  approved  last  July 
by  the  House. 

Before  turning  to  the  legtolatlim  at 
hand,  however,  recent  events  demand 
that  we  first  review  how  the  situation 
in  Central  America  has  changed  since 
the  House  last  addressed  thto  Issue.  As 
every  Member  of  thto  body  to  aware, 
the  Intmsity  of  flirting  in  Nicaragua 
and  scope  of  UJ3.  Involvement  have 
reached  a  new  threahold:  to  proceed 
beyond  which  wOl  have  profound  im- 
plications for  future  American  Inltla- 
tiveB  in  the  region. 

Last  we^  marked  a  significant  mile- 
stone in  the  chronology  of  our  deepen- 
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tm  tmttnmmA.  On  Oetobw  10  and 
aoln  Oetobv  14  wM*  ofl  fMOttlM  In 
meantoA  ««•  >tta«lr»m  tor  UJB- 
bMkad  rabel  tonm.  Ttoikt  th*  Oentnl 
UttalUsHwe  AcMKj  has  been  uHftis 
feavalrad  In  araBtiiK  and  timlntnff  thMe 
tatom  to  no  kMWV  an  objaci  of  dabate. 
What  ti.  iMwefar.  cauaa  for  graatcr 
alam  to  the  CIA'i  reportad  role  in 
pi««mt»iy  the  moat  rooent  attacks. 
Ftankly.  the  "seeret"  war  of  last 
ff^tng  has  tMHww  the  dbty  war  of 
today,  InTultlna  American  weapoos 
sad  cipertlae  In  a  battle  against  an  es- 
^iyiirf«a«t  gownment  we  continue  to 
noocniM  In  Intenatlonal  aftUis. 

Mr.  Chatiman.  pceaent  UJB.  taiTOhre- 
ment  In  tuOtm  the  flames  of  unrest 
^p(iii^  the  moaraguan  Government  Is 
a  filled  pobey  whose  oonttnuanoe 
lluiiafnns  to  proroke  a  wider  conflict 
sad  to  derail  efforts  to  negotiate  a  set- 
tlement. U  Is,  moreover,  destruettre  of 
the  very  prtodples  of  Justice  and  self- 
ifcHeiiiiliistlnfi  that  we  have  sought  to 
nurture  in  the  region. 
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the  outset  the  Reagan  admln- 

hrtratlir''  sought  to  obscure  the  true 
iHture  of  UJB.  Involvement  In  Nicara- 
gua. In  so  doing,  the  administration 
has  wfllfully  sought  to  subvert  oon- 
ooal  efforts  to  participate  in  this 
taoportant  fonign  policy  ded- 

With  apedous  arguments,  the  ad- 

mlntatratlon  has  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge that  Its  actions  are  bound  by  the 
tarBM  of  the  Boland  amendment 
whldi  prohibits  the  funding  of  covert 
operations  aimed  at  ovothruwlng  the 
Sandlnlsta  Govenment.  The  Presl- 
dont  and  his  top  advisers  have  Insisted 
liMtead  that  covert  assistanee  has  been 
provided  solely  for  the  purpoee  of 
Interdicting  arms  believed  to  be  flow- 
ing from  Nicaragua  to  rebels  in  nearby 
B  Salvador. 

The  record  of  the  last  year  presents, 
however,  quite  a  different  picture.  As 
the  level  of  \JA.  assirtsnrx  and  num- 
bers of  UJB.-tratned  insurgents  have 
tnoreased.  the  violence  of  Ccmtras  at- 
tacks on  targets  unrelated  to  arms 
Interdletlon  has  grown,  as  has  the  in- 
tensity of  confrontatloDB  with  Sandl- 
nlsta troops.  American  complicity 
cannot  be  wished  away  by  pretending 
that  our  objectives  are  limited.  The  ae- 
tivttiea  and  purpoaes  of  the  Contras  ul- 
^f«n«»^iy  dettemlne  the  nature  of  the 
conflict;  their  openly  a^nowledged 
goal  of  overthrowing  the  present  San- 
dlnlsta Govwmment  and  the  sixe  of 
their  f  oroea  point  not  to  arms  interdlc- 
tlon.  but  to  military  confrontation. 

At  the  same  time,  there  Is  little  to 
ImHiTt*  that  this  policy  has  prevented 
the  flow  of  arms  through  Nicaragua, 
in  fact.  In  its  report  to  Congress  the 
House  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  InteUMpBQoe  stated  simply  that  the 
present  program  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish this  primary  objective.  In  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  this  point,  the  ad- 
minlstxatloo  subsequently  announced 


that  the  real  purpoae  of  our  clandes- 
tine Involvement  was  to  pressure  the 
Banrtinlsta  leadership  to  mollify  its  be- 
havior. Tentative  steps  toward  rap- 
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proachment.  highlighted  by  Juuta 
toader  Daniel  Ortega's  pledge  to  sever 
military  links  with  Salvadoran  guerril- 
las pn^lded  the  United  Statea  end  Its 
covert  support  of  the  Contras.  were 
summarily  illiiiilssrrl  last  July  with 
the  President's  solemn  pronouncemmt 
that  there  was  UtUe  hope  of  a  regional 
■ettlement  so  long  as  the  Sandinistas 
remained  in  power. 

k  uHisiiaraupuumi  roucr 
While  the  administration's  inten- 
tions may  be  open  to  debate  in  the 
minds  of  some,  the  consequences  of 
this  dirty  war  are  undeniable:  Hun- 
dreds of  Nlcaraguan  dUaens  are  re- 
ported to  have  died  in  the  last  6 
months  of  fighting.  Moreover,  a 
nation  under  attack  is  leas  likely  to 
question  restrictions  on  dvll  liberties 
or  with  whom  it  is  allied.  And  in  fact, 
the  spectre  of  full-scale  war  has  given 
more  internal  leverage  to  Junta  mem- 
bers who  have  all  along  favored  a  radi- 
calising of  the  country  along  Cuban 


In  addition,  the  use  of  bases  in  Hon- 
duras and  CosU  Rica  for  staging 
Contra  attacks  has  ezaceri)ated  re- 
gional t^WMl""*  In  answer  to  efforts 
by  leados  of  the  region  to  defuse  the 
explosive  situation  through  dialog,  the 
administration  sent  several  thousand 
UJL  troops  to  Honduras  for  extended 
"training"  exercises  and  ordered  the 
deployment  of  two  U.S.  naval  groups 
off  the  coasts  of  Central  America. 
With  its  provocative  show  of  force,  the 
administration  has  fueled  the  fears  of 
American  allies  in  the  region  who  are 
wary  of  — "^i^Mt^g  border  skirmishes 
leading  to  regional  chaos. 

The  nations  of  the  region,  in  fact 
banded  together  to  se^  conciliation 
on  the  basis  of  multilateral  diplomacy. 
To  this  end.  the  presidents  of  Mexico. 
Venesuela.  Colranbia.  and  Panama— 
labled  the  "Contadora  group"  after 
the  Panamanian  island  where  they 
first  met— have  set  forth  a  lO^tep 
plan  for  oontataiing  and  defusing  the 
present  crisis.  Central  to  their  plan  is 
the  call  for  an  immediate  cessation  of 
arms  shipments,  the  withdrawal  of 
foreign  military  advisers  and  respect 
for  the  principle  of  nonintervention. 
Tet  while  President  Reagan  was  quick 
to  express  his  support  for  the  Conta- 
dora process,  present  UJS.  policy 
toward  the  region  threatens  to  under- 
mine their  efforts  altogether. 
AM  uimrorrHT  roucT 

Ultimately  we  must  question  wheth- 
er presmt  policy  is  consistent  with 
American  values.  Our  sssodatlon  with 
forces  of  the  discredited  Somosa 
regime  casts  a  dark  shadow  over  our 
Natkm's  professed  commitment  to  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  human  rights  and 


our  condemnation  of  wmrld  terrorism. 
We  must  show  the  options  of  Central 
America  that  their  dreams  for  a  better 
future  can  be  built  on  a  foundation  of 
democracy,  not  through  military  force 
at  recurring  UjS.  Intervention. 

To  Invoke  the  Monroe  Doctrtue 
today  Is  to  pursue  a  reverse  Breshnev 
doctrine,  and  with  no  greater  Justifica- 
tion. If  our  Nation  Is  to  remain  a 
leader  In  the  world,  most  especially  a 
leader  In  preserving  the  peace  and  se- 
curity we  so  treasiue.  then  we  must 
lead  by  example,  not  merely  by  force. 

Legislated  prohlbiUons  are.  admit- 
tedly, no  substitute  for  constructhre 
policy  altemathres.  yet  HJl.  2968  is  a 
vital  first  step  toward  restoring  credl- 
bOlty  in  U.8.  policy.  The  adminlstr»- 
tlon's  preoccupation  with  military  pos- 
turing In  Central  America  demon- 
strates a  contempt  for  our  allies  In 
this  hemlvhere  and  their  plans  for 
peace.  We  know  the  limltatlnns  of 
acting  unilaterally  and.  in  light  of  es- 
calating hostilities.  I  believe  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  move  forward  to  fulfill  our 
commitment  to  peace  by  throwing  our 
dlplcnnatic  weight  behind  the  Contar 
dora  process. 

At  this  late  hour.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  sui>port  the  prohibition 
of  covert  operations  in  Nicaragua  and 
bring  an  end  to  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's dirty  war  against  that  natioiL 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wbiort). 

D  1430 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wkioht)  is  recog- 
nised for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  a 
week  ago  I  returned  from  a  trip 
through  Central  America  with  the 
Kissinger  Commisskm.  During  that 
period  I  gained  some  new  Insights  and 
some  new  perspectives  which  I  had  not 
previously  knowiL  Had  there  been  a 
secret  session,  there  are  certain  things 
I  might  have  reported  to  the  Mem- 
bers. As  It  is.  I  sm  attempting  to  distm 
into  a  very  short  period  some  of  the 
impressions  and  Informatlcm  that  I 
gained. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  very  nearly  ccmpleted  a 
transition  to  a  police  state  in  Nicara- 
gua. They  have  installed  in  each  dty 
resldentlsl  block  an  Informer  whose 
official  responsibility  is  to  report  to 
the  government  whenever  there  are 
meetings  of  as  many  as  four  or  five 
people  gathering  in  any  home— remi- 
niscent of  Hitler's  Nsal  Germany. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
that  they  do  pose  a  threat  to  their 
neighbors,  not  only  to  those  neighbors 
Into  whose  territory  they  have  sent 
armed  guerrillas.  Also  that  threat  is 
felt  in  Costa  Rica  and  Panama. 


Great  numbers  of  refugees  have  fled 
into  both  of  those  countries  from 
Nlcsragua.  Some  of  the  InteUlgenoe 
people  in  one  of  those  countries  esti- 
mate the  probability  that  70  out  of 
every  100  are  legitimate  refugees  flee- 
ing the  oppressive  conditions  in  mca- 
ragua:  perhaps  M  are  agents  weat  by 
the  mcaraguan  Government  to 
foment  trouble.  In  Costa  Rica  they 
have  tried  to  create  general  strikes. 
They  have  been  unsuccessful  because 
of  the  popularity  of  the  Costa  Rican 
democracy  and  the  Costa  Rican  lead- 
ers. Nonetheless,  such  attempts  are 
beiitgmade. 

Having  said  all  of  that,  perhaps  I  do 
agree  with  sane  of  the  things  that 
have  been  said  by  our  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  to  the  effect  that  the 
time  has  come  when  we  really  must 
have  an  understanding.  I  am  not  sure 
that  we  are  going  about  it  the  right 
way.  The  ri^t  way  in  my  opinion  is 
the  way  proposed  in  the  Boland 
amendment.  That  is  to  call  upon  the 
Organhation  of  American  States,  since 
it  was  that  very  organlntion  which 
gave  legitimacy  to  this  present  Nlcar»- 
guan  Government,  to  face  them  vrlth 
the  f aOure  and  the  refusal  of  that  gov- 
ernment to  live  up  to  the  terms  to 
which  it  solemnly  sgreed  when  the  Or- 
ganisatlan  of  American  States  in- 
stalled it  as  the  official  government  of 
that  country. 

I  think  this  ought  to  be  done  in  a 
hemisph««-wide  action  brought  upon 
them  by  their  neighbors  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. It  should  not  be  the  unilateral 
InlUaUve  of  the  United  States. 

The  second  reason  why  this  amend- 
ment should  be  supported  is  that  it 
provides  sn  extra  measure  of  strength 
and  help  to  friendly  countries  in  the 
hemisphere  to  seal  off  their  borders 
from  the  Intrusion  of  arms.  And  those 
arms  are  craning,  yes.  through  Nicara- 
gua; some  of  them  from  Cuba;  some  of 
them  from  Eastern  Ehiropean  States; 
and.  interestingly  enough,  a  great 
many  of  those  arms  are  coming  from 
Libya,  whose  Qadhafl  is.  as  we  know. 
aott  of  the  most  temperamentally  un- 
stable of  the  world's  leaders. 

We  need  to  be  very  much  at  pains  to 
demonstrate  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere that  our  friendiOilp  and  ovx 
support  and  our  resolve  to  help  such 
frloidly  countries  as  Costa  Rica  and 
Honduras  and  13  Salvador  and.  yes. 
Guatemala,  as  well  ss  Panama,  is  un- 
equlvocaL 

Throughout  the  entirety  of  Central 
America,  sho^  waves  have  caused 
tremors  ss  leaders  have  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  our  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  drastically  reduced  our 
ssristsncf  levels  to  13  Salvador. 

One  natioiul  leader,  wh(»n  I  can 
name  to  you  individually  and  private- 
ly, and  whose  identity  wOl  evoke  real 
credibility  with  you,  said  a  very  reveal- 
ing thing  to  me  in  mlvate,  in  answer 
to  a  question.  He  said  the  reason  lead- 


ers in  Latin  America  are  loath  to  cosy 
up  very  dosely  in  public  to  the  United 
States  and  publicly  to  endorse  oiu* 
policies  is  because  of  our  habit,  he 
said,  of  abandoning  those  who  have 
been  owe  best  friends. 

Think  about  it  Think  about  what 
that  reputation  can  portend.  Think 
about  it  when  the  foreign  assistance 
appropriations  bUl  comes  before  you. 

El  Salvador  wants  very  deq>erately 
to  have  freedom.  There  has  rarely 
been  a  more  dramatic  dononstratlon 
in  this  entire  hemiq>here  of  a  thirst 
for  freed(«n  than  that  given  last  year 
by  the  plain  and  simple  Salvadoran 
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dtlsens  who  walked  on  bare  feet  and 
stood  sometimes  for  4  hours  waiting 
for  the  privilege  of  voting.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  that  country's  qualified  voters 
voted  when  glvoi  that  opportunity,  in 
spite  of  the  threats  of  the  guerrillas  to 
their  very  lives. 

No,  I  do  not  have  much  faith  that 
the  guerrillas  wiU  agree  to  a  peaceful 
electoral  resolution.  I  wish  I  did.  I  am 
supporting  every  effort  to  try  to  con- 
tinue that  effort  But  I  talked  with 
Mr.  Qulnonoes.  who  is  the  head  of 
that  Peace  Cranmission.  and  I  talked 
with  a  priest  who  is  a  monber  of  that 
Commission.  They  want  that  kind  of  a 
peaceful  resolution.  But  the  Ssndlnls- 
tas  and  their  Salvadoran  surrogates  do 
not  They  know  that  they  cannot  win 
electloiut  because  they  do  not  repre- 
sent the  wishes  of  the  people. 

I  think  for  that  reason  we  have  the 
reqMnsibillty  to  demonstrate  by  this 
means  that  we  overtly  support  those 
who  would  defend  their  freedoms,  and 
that  we  do  it  in  the  legal  way— in  de- 
fense of  the  Rio  Treaty,  not  in  contra- 
vention of  it 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
said  to  this  House  diulng  the  last 
debate,  I  think  It  is  important  that  we 
understand  who  is  being  aided  by  the 
covert  training  and  supplies  we  give  to 
the  Nicaraguans  attSM^ing  the  Oov- 
emment  of  Nlcarsgua. 

Remonber  I  started  by  quoting  from 
the  words  of  Eden  Psstora  about  the 
nature  of  the  Naticmal  Guard,  and  re- 
member it  is  former  gutfdsmm  who 
lead  the  military  wing  of  the  FDN 
Contras.  A  Honduran  Journalist  asked 
Pastors:  "Then  how  do  you  describe 
the  FDN  objectives  at  this  present 
time?" 

Pastora  replied: 

They  are  the  objectives  of  a  seneral  staff 
of  (onner  Soitiostst  susrdsmen.  For  exam- 
ple, their  staff  tnciudes  '"^r***"  Lagos  the 
feared  member  of  the  Natlooal  Security 
Office,  lieutenant  colonels  and  t******  of 
the  Somostst  Guard.  In  other  words.  I  dont 
think  that  they  want  a  revolution  full  of 
love.  They  have  lists  of  the  people  they  klU. 

Let  me  repeat  that,  "They  have  lists 
of  the  people  they  kill."  They  have 
not  presented  a  sinate  pris(mer. 

In  another  interview  Past<»m  said: 


The  people  will  not  help  the  Natlaoal 
Guard.  The  Natkmal  Guard  killed  oar 
people  for  46  ytmm.  Tbt  cuaidsoMn  killed 
Uiis  soy's  brother.  They  killed  my  fSther. 
■verybody  in  mcaragna  has  a  rdattve  kUled 
by  the  Matianal  Guard,  tlieref ore.  the  Idea- 
taguan  people  wOl  not  support  the  Nattonal 
Guard.  So.  they  (the  United  States)  are 
doinc  the  National  Directorate  a  Mg  favor 
by  trying  to  win  ttutiu^  a  genoal  staff  of 
former  Somosist  Ouardanen.  This  nuist  be 
dearly  stated  and  understood. 

These  are  the  descriptkms  by  a  mca- 
raguan dissident  of  the  people  the 
Resgsn  administration  is  supporting. 
This  is  where  the  covert  aid  goea. 
These  are  the  so-called  freedom  fight- 
ers. 

But  we  should  slso  look  ba^  at  the 
history  of  the  National  Guard.  The 
following  case  is  ttom  Amnesty  Inter- 
lUttional's  1979  report  on  Nicaragua.  It 
is  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  type  of 
arbitrary  and  ruthless  killing  that  the 
Naticmal  Guard  is  perpetrating 
throughout  mcaragua: 

On  the  morning  of  September  It.  19TS. 
Senora  Morales  was  murdered  by  the  Na- 
tkxial  Guard,  along  with  an  elderly  servant 
and  the  yoiinc  son  of  a  friend  as  she  walked, 
carrying  a  white  flag,  to  buy  powdered  milk 
for  3S  young  children  iHio  bad  taken  refuge 
in  her  Kstdl  home.  On  the  day  of  her  funer- 
al, the  Natlanal  Guard  forced  their  way  into 
the  garden  of  the  Morales  home  and  killed 
five  of  the  six  mourners  in  a  bloody  slaui^- 
ter.  The  sixth.  Humfeito  Pocavo.  was  later 
pulled  alive  tram  the  bodies  heaped  in  the 
grave  whicfa  had  (Hlginally  Iwen  (his  to  re- 
ceive the  body  of  Senora  Morales. 

Or  another  inddent  On  March  3  of 
that  year  John  MoCarty,  an  American 
dtlzen  from  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  a 
schoolteacher,  was  out  driving  with 
another  American  aiul  a  mcaraguan 
friend.  They  were  passing  down  a 
street  by  a  National  Guard  barricade 
and  the  National  Guard  without  warn- 
ing opened  fire  and  hit  John  McCarty 
in  the  head.  His  friend  continued  to 
drive  the  car  trying  to  get  him  to  the 
hoq>ltaL  Before  they  could  get  him  to 
the  hospital  they  were  stonted  by  the 
National  Guard,  who  ordered  them 
out  of  the  car,  beat  the  other  Ameri- 
can and  Nlcaraguan  with  their  rifle 
butts,  snd  sUowed  John  McCarty  to 
die  of  his  wounds  In  that  car  without 
taking  him  to  the  hospttaL 

Remonber.  these  are  the  guys  who 
are  called  freedom  fighters.  TlMse  are 
the  fine  gmtlemen  who  want  to  bring 
democracy  to  mcaragua. 

These  types  of  incidents,  which  I 
have  Just  described,  have  become  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  within 
the  Natioiud  Guard.  And  yet  there  is 
more. 

In  September  1978,  there  woe  upris- 
ings in  many  of  mcaragua's  cities  led 
by  the  Terdsta  faction  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas. Very  quickly,  the  National 
Guard  regained  cmtroL  And  very 
quickly,  the  Terdstas  left  the  dtlea. 

But  the  National  Guard  was  iwt 
done.  For  19  days,  starting  on  Septem- 
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bv  •.  ItTt.  thaw  WM  a  »mj^  •«» 
drilbcnte  «fCort  In  t  toMt  five  mar 
raoiMtn  eltlw  to  UrrorlM  tbe  dtlMiM 
Into  autailMlaa.  OA8  offleteto  flsttm^ 
ad  ^»*^  durtac  ttaii  ompalfn  of  tarror. 
•ad  that  to  vhat  It  waa.  not  combat, 
but    a    tanorlitnc    operation.    1,000 
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Wbo  wmt  the  tanetsT  Tounc  men. 
an,  younc  men  between  tbe  a«ea  of  13 
■ad  ».  The  itandard  pvocedure  was  to 
fo  tato  a  heavily  pomilated  nelchbcn-- 
hood.  ocenpy  the  area,  gather  the  f  am- 
Dtae  totether,  eeparate  the  young  men 
from  the  rest  and  ehoot  them. 

Ltatan  to  thto  ileeiilutlon  from  the 
flndtawi  of  the  biter-Amertcan  Com- 
mtMt'^'  on  Human  Rlghte  when  they 
want  to  Nicaragua,  uetng  the  name*  of 
the  people  kffled: 

Durtiw  an  aartal  bonbiiw.  tte  VUacmX 
Ooard  bralM  dovn  tte  doon  of  Arm^oOe- 
padal  huBily  in  Late  and  oiderad  everyooe 
So  tlM  paMo.  Tba  woman,  after  beei^> 
I  all0«ad  to  ranaln  in  ttw  bouaa.  Tbo 
««nt  te  tlM  patio.  A  mattery  otfldal 
ofdarad  ttke  men.  one  by  ana.  te  go 
_  Into  tha  bouaa.  ttalUo  Horrmra.  16 
yaaia  old.  cot  up  from  wbara  ba  waa  knael- 
Hw.  mada  tha  Cton  of  the  eroaa.  and  aa  be 
waa  atapptaw  Uutmah  the  doorway,  tbey 
■iMt  blm  in  tbe  baaa  of  tbe  neck.  Next  tbey 
ordeiwl  Antonto  Oonnlea  toatep  up.  Thw 
riwt  biB  in  tbe  Juglar  vein.  Tbe  ttarM  oUmt 

boyi  aaeinc  what  waa  bappaolnc.  ran  to  the 
hook  of  tbe  patio  whet*  tbey  were  Bbot ..  . 
Tbey  abot  Juan  RodnqoaB  and  then,  abot  at 
Anmlfa  and  bto  14  year  old  aon.  Benito,  wbo 
war*  tTMallng  ambndnc  one  anothCT.  The 
■bote  bit  eoBM  glaaB  and  tbe  two  pretended 
tbey  ww«  dead  .  .  .  Before  leortaa.  the 
Ouard  went  to  tbe  room  of  two  old  men  and 
Mn«d  TO  year  old  Carloa  lianliaga,  wbo  waa 
deaf,  m  hto  bed  and  06  year  old  Juan  Caa- 
tfllo  in  a  efaalr.  _ 

Amulfo  Cepeda.  SOtU  Penae. 
.etc 


UMI 


And  there  la  more.  The  uprlaing  In 
September  1978  waa  put  down  ruth- 
lealy.  But  In  1979.  the  Sandlnlrta  re- 
grouped and  the  three  factions 
merged.  They  were  supported  by 
atanoat  the  entire  population  Somoca 
ft«Mt  tite  guardnnen.  however,  refused 
to  work  out  a  peaceful  means  to  settle 
theconfUet 

Aooording  to  the  report  "Nicaragua: 
A  Country  Study."  published  In  1M2 
by  the  UJB.  Department  of  the  Army, 
S0.000  to  SO.OOO  died  during  the  insur- 
rection. Were  moat  of  them  killed  In 
combat?  No;  moat  of  them  died  In  two 
waya.  Plist.  the  National  Ouard  con- 
tinued Its  pattern  of  indiscriminately 
^itng  young  men.  unarmed  young 
men.  after  an  wirn^'"*^^  with  the  8an- 
dinlsta  soldiefB.  Let  me  be  clear.  There 
would  be  combat  and  then  following 
the  combat,  the  National  Ouard  would 
ffffff^f/untam  aolie  young  men  and  kill 
them  or  Just  start  shooting  Indiscrimi- 
nately. 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  moat  of 
tbe  people  killed  In  this  fashion  were 
j.ff|i*ii««iiy  neutraL  They  were  not. 
Tbey  opposed  the  government,  and 
most  supported  the  Sandinistas.  But 
Bkoat  were  unarmed.  And  that  Is  a  cru- 


cial difference.  As  Pastors  pointed  out. 
his  forces  take  prisoners  and  release 
them  to  the  Red  Cross.  Tbe  n>N.  the 
Natloaal  Ouard-led  FDN.  says  Pas- 
tora.  does  not  take  prIsonerB.  That  Is 
the  essence  of  the  National  Ouard 
now  and  It  was  the  essence  of  the  Na- 
tional Ouard  during  the  Somoaa 
period. 

I  ask  this  Chamber  do  we  really 
want  to  be  party  to  putting  these 
people  back  in  power?  And  make  no 
mistake  about  It.  It  Is  the  former 
guardnnen  who  are  in  control  of  the 
FDN. 

It  Is  time  the  United  States  Initiate  a 
dear,  oondae.  and  comprehensive  Cen- 
tral American  policy.  Consider  what 
our  covert  acUons  In  Nicaragua  are 
doing:  We  are  supporting  a  group  of 
oiertsenarlea  that  at  one  time  almost 
the  whole  world  wanted  out  of  power, 
because  of  their  corruption,  their  re- 
pression, and  their  groaa  disrespect  for 
human  rights. 

[CR8-2iai 

The  United  States  has  Intereate  to 
protect  In  Central  America.  Support- 
ing the  remnants  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
National  Ouard  and  Ignoring  himian 
rights  violations  In  El  Salvador  and 
Ouatemala  Is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  I 
urge  strong  support  for  the  amend- 
ment put  forth  by  my  coUeagues.  Mr. 
BouuiD.  Mr.  Zaai,orKT.  and  Mr. 
Wbioht. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
struck  by  a  recent  account  of  an  Amer- 
ican who  had  just  returned  from  Nkar 
ragua.  The  American  told  of  his  visit 
to  a  farming  cooperative  less  than  10 
mOea  from  the  border  of  Honduras. 
On  the  waU  of  a  oompeslno's  hut  in 
that  cooperaUve  was  a  newspaper  arti- 
cle with  a  banner  headline  proclaim- 
ing In  bold  letters.  "After  126  Years 
the  Enemy  is  the  Same." 

The  enemy  referred  to  in  that  head- 
line was  the  United  States.  The  article 
recounted  more  than  100  years  of  VB. 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Nicaragua.  It  began  with  the  Ill-fated 
takeover  of  that  country  by  the  Amer- 
ican. William  Walker,  in  1856,  contin- 
ued through  the  1980's  when  U.S.  Mar 
rines  helped  preserve  to  power  Oen. 
Augusto  Somoaa.  and  described  cur- 
rent UJ3.  support  for  the  terrorist 
>^i«P»ign  of  over  10.000  Contras 
against  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua 
with  American  dollars,  and  CIA  advls- 


The  headUne  recalled  the  words  of 
San  Antonio  Mayor  Henry  Cisneroa. 
member  of  the  Kissinger  Commission, 
who  warned  that  the  United  Statea.  by 
pursuing  Its  present  course  to  Central 
America,  is  to  danger  of  "conttouing  a 
history  by  which  we  lose  the  people." 

Despite  lU  efforts  to  appear  to  be 
seeing  a  negotiated  solution  to  the 
oonfllcte  to  Central  America,  the  ulU- 
mate  direction  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's policy  may  really  be  closer  to 


the  view  reeently  enunciated  by  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  Fred  C.  Ikle.  In  a 
recent  veech  to  Baltimore,  Mr.  Ikle 
announced  that  he  favors  what  he 
i-mx\^  the  deconsolidation  of  Nicaragua 
and  foreaeea  a  protracted  military 
struggle  to  Central  America,  possibly 
leading  to  a  partitioning  of  the  region. 
fjmiiM-  to  the  division  to  Europe  and 
Korea. 

If  there  Is  any  truth  to  the  assump- 
tion that  Mr.  Ikle  is  expressing  the 
sentiment  of  Mr.  Reagan  and  many  of 
his  adviser*— as  I  think  there  Is— then 
the  current  administration  la  tadeed 
conttouing  a  history  "by  which  we  wHI 
loae  the  people  of  Central  America." 
And  It  is  precisely  that  history,  of  mili- 
tary adventures  on  behalf  of  ruthless 
and  \mpopular  dictators  and  of  tater- 
venUons  for  American  policy  toterests. 
rather  than  those  of  Central  Ameri- 
cans, that  the  Reagan  administration 
today  is  attempUng  to  affirm  by  seek- 
ing the  defeat  of  the  prohibition 
against  covert  activity  to  Nlcaragxia. 

It  is  not  that  the  Sandinistas  are 
without  fault.  I  share  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  many  of  my  colleagues 
today  that,  at  the  very  least,  the  San- 
dinistas have  reneged  on  the  majority 
of  their  promises  made  to  1979  to  es- 
tablish a  pluraUstlc  government  and  a 
mixed  economy  to  Nicaragua.  Under 
the  state  of  emergency  declared  to 
March  1982.  the  right  of  habeas 
corpus,  the  requirement  of  search  war- 
ranU  for  private  searches,  and  the 
right  of  aaaembly  are  still  suspended. 
Nicaragua's  most  popular  newspaper. 
La  Prensa.  Is  subject  to  daUy  censor- 
ship. And  stoce  1982.  SandlnisU  troops 
have  launched  major  assaults  on  Mls- 
klto  Indians  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Nicaragua  under  the  Sandinistas, 
however,  is  not  a  state  to  which  the 
bulk  of  Its  population  Is  terrorlaed  by 
lU  own  armed  forces.  This  same  claim 
cannot  be  made  of  El  Salvador  and 
Ouatemala.  UA-supported  reglmea  to 
the  region.  And  that  statement  eape- 
dally  could  not  be  made  of  Nicaragua 
under  the  reign  of  the  Somosas. 

Dioent  U  stm  permitted  to  Nicara- 
gua. However  censored  It  may  be.  the 
opposition  press  still  operates  there. 
We  must  also  remember  that  stoce  the 
1979  revolution  Nicaragua  has  Institut- 
ed massive  reforms  to  health  care  and 
literacy,  reforms  that  have  won  for 
the  ruling  Sandinistas  the  support  of 
the  majority  of  the  compestoos  there. 
These  compestoos  fear  and  reject 
the  alternative  vision  offered  them  by 
the  Reagan  adminlstraUon.  The  Hon- 
duran-based  FDN.  which  receives  most 
of  the  CIA  money  to  question  today, 
are  not  the  "freedom  fighters"  herald- 
ed by  Prealdent  Reagan.  Even  Alfonso 
Robelo.  a  f  onner  member  of  the  junta 
and  now  a  aupporter  of  Eden  Pastora. 
admits  that  "the  military  leadership 
(of  the  PDN)  Is  made  up  of  former 
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members      of      Somoaa's      National 
Ouard." 

The  administration  and  the  Contras 
now  realise  that  their  efforts  to  orga- 
nise a  counterrevolution  of  disaffected 
compestnos  have  fafled.  The  more 
than  700  NIearaguans  kfUed  by  the 
Contras  since  March  1988  have  not 
helped  the  cause  of  the  Contras. 
Indeed,  outside  of  the  MisUto  Indians, 
the  Contras  have  won  little  support 
from  NIearaguans  living  slong  the 
Hooduran  border.  Under  the  direction 
and  with  the  support  of  the  CIA.  the 
Contras  have  ahlfted  tactics  and  have 
now  reaorted  to  terrorism  to  destabi- 
Um  the  SandlnisU  regime.  This  shift 
reveals  the  true  face  of  UB.-supported 
Contra  acttvtty  to  Nicaragua.  Tbe  Con- 
tras now  are  more  ooooemed  with  wto- 
ning  the  support  of  those  of  us  to  Ctm- 
gress— by  showing  that  they  are  suc- 
cessful at  least  to  being  terrorists— 
than  with  gaining  the  support  of  the 
Nlcaraguan  people. 

Contrary  to  the  President's  dalms. 
the  Contras  are  not  "freedom  fight- 
era."  They  are  terrorists,  pure  and 
simple.  llMy  offer  NIearaguans  a 
return  to  the  nightmare  of  the 
Somoaa  regime,  of  rampaigns  of 
terror,  mass  iriinng«  and  retribution 
sgalnst  supporters  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas of  a  "white  terror"  on  the  order 
of  the  atrocities  ocmunitted  during  an- 
other counterrevolution  to  Chile. 

It  is  that  which  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration offers  us  today,  a  history  of 
failed  policies  viewed  by  many  Central 
Americans  as  a  nightmare  from  which 
they  are  only  now  trying  to  recover. 

The  Boland-Zablodd-Wright  amend- 
ment we  are  considering  today  is  only 
a  first  step  toward  reversing  America's 
troubled  legacy  to  Central  America, 
but  It  Is  an  Important  and  necessary 
step.  This  amendment  would  prohibit 
U.S.  aid  to  groups  attonptlng  to  over- 
throw the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua 
and  instead  provide  850  million  to  help 
Central  American  coimtrles  to  toter- 
diet  arms  being  shipped  by  Nicaragua 
and  Cuba  to  natimis  to  the  region. 

This  smendment.  If  adopted,  would 
put  a  halt  to  UA-supported  toterven- 
Uooist  activities  that  violate  existing 
totemational  laws  and  the  legally 
binding  treaty  obligations  of  our  coun- 
try under  the  Charters  of  the  United 
Nations  snd  of  the  Organisation  of 
American  Statea.  Passage  of  this 
smendment  would  mark  an  important 
step  toward  halting  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's, and  past  administrap 
Uoo'B.  policies  of  seeking  military  solu- 
tions to  the  political  and  economic 
problems  of  Central  America. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Joto  me  to 
voting  for  the  Boland-Zabloeki-Wright 


•  Mr.  FRSNZEL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  oppositloo  to  section  108  of  HJl. 
2968.  In  other  respects,  the  bUl  Is  a 
good  one.  and  is  nonoontroveFslaL 


Two  altemattvea  are  to  be  offered  to 
section  108.  Tbe  first  Is  an  amendment 
by  Chairman  Bolaiib  of  the  House  In- 
telligenoe  Committee.  It  would  incor- 
porate toto  the  bill  the  provisions  of 
HJl.  2760.  which  the  House  passed 
last  July.  It  would  suqtend  "UA  covert 
aid  for  antl-Sandinista  Contras.  and 
authorise  up  to  880  million  to  overt  se- 
curity asslstanre  for  NIcsragua's 
neighbors  to  help  them  aHap  Nicara- 
gua's export  of  military  equipment  to 
revolutionary  groupa,  primarily  to  El 
Salvador.  It  also  mandatres  diplomatic 
efforte  to  help  reduce  conflict  to  the 
region. 

The  second  alternative  is  an  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Roanrsoii.  the  ranking 
member  of  the  onnmlttee.  It  would 
suspend  U.S.  covert  aid  to  Contras 
when  Nlcsragua  has  ended  Its  support 
of  Salvadoran  rebels,  snd  enters  toto 
an  agreonent  containing  the  docu- 
ment of  objectives  which  was  ap- 
proved at  the  September  meeting  of 
the  Contadora  Four  and  the  Central 
American  countriea. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  totend  to  support 
the  Robinson  amendment.  It  is,  to  my 
judgment,  superior  to  several  ways. 

First,  the  Robinson  amendment 
would  bring  a  swifter  end  to  toterven- 
tlon  to  Central  America.  We  tried  the 
Boland  approach  for  almost  2M 
years— from  when  Nicaragua  began 
material  support  for  sa  Salvador  soon 
after  the  July  1979  revolution,  until 
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covert  operations  began  to  December 
of  1981.  The  Boland  approach  failed. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  Nicaragua  rebuked 
good  faith  efforts. 

From  July  1979  through  mld-1981. 
the  United  States  provided  8120  mil- 
lion to  economic  aid.  and  sponsored 
8262  million  to  loans  from  totemation- 
al lending  Institutions— twice  that  re- 
ceived by  Somoaa  to  the  previous  19 
years.  The  Carter  administration  tried 
hard  to  promote  reforms  to  Nicaragua, 
and  pressure  Nlcaraguan  nonallne- 
ment.  or  at  least  mmtoterventlonlsm. 

In  August  and  October  1981.  the 
United  States  conttoued  high  level 
State  Department  contacts  with  Nica- 
ragua. All  these  efforts  failed.  Nicara- 
gua continued  Its  military  supply  to 
revolutionaries,  and  hardened  its  poli- 
cies at  hmne. 

It  Is  extremely  Important  to  note. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  TJJB.  supported 
covert  activities,  the  supposed  cause  of 
Nlcaraguan  radicalism,  had  not  yet 
begun.  Since  they  have  begun,  Nicara- 
gua is  talking  about  negotiated  agree- 
ments for  the  first  time.  Diplomatic 
efforts  were  rebuked  at  least  until 
mld-AprO  of  this  year,  whm  Nlcara- 
guan Interior  Minister  Tomas  Borge 
told  a  Cuban  television  audience  tbat 
the  initial  Contadora  meeting  was 
"diplomatic  demagogy." 

Now,  with  pressure  brought  to  bear 
cm  Nicaragua,  tbat  nation  has  agreed 


to  a  21-potot  document  of  Objectives 
KtmaaonA  by  tbe  Contadora  Oroup.  In 
this  morning's  Wsshington  Poi^  it  Is 
reported  that  Nicaragua  Is  now  pre- 
psring  a  major  proposal  for  a  settle- 
ment, to  the  walce  of  State  Depart- 
ment Assistant  Secretary  Lang^Kime 
Motley's  trip  to  Managua  this  month. 

Now  Nicaragua  is  talking  peace.  If 
they  mean  it.  and  are  willing  to  enter 
toto  an  agreement  with  their  ncdgb- 
bors  and  Bbop  their  arms  shipments, 
then  covert  actions  would  no  longer  be 
needed,  snd  should  be  sumended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  what  Is  advo- 
cated by  the  Robinson  amendment. 
We  should  not  return  to  the  2%  years 
of  f  aUure  of  the  Boland  amendment. 
We  could  not  attract  Nicaragua's  at- 
tention to  peace  until  covert  aid 
began.  We  ought  to  provide  that  to- 
centtve  until  peace  is  schieved. 

The  other  advantage  of  tbe  Robto- 
son  amendment  is  that  it  does  not  to- 
volve  new  military  aid  for  Central 
American  nations,  as  does  the  Boland 
amendment.  If  we  are  serious  about 
toterdictlng  Nlcaraguan  military  sup- 
plies, then  880  million  will  be  com- 
pletely Inadequate.  Vaat  the  less,  it 
wHI  entail  a  major  military  commit- 
ment to  Costa  Rica,  H<niduras,  and  El 
Salvador,  perbi^iM  ottaos.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  should  ring  El  Salvador 
with  armed  border  patrols  air  and  sur- 
veillance. I  would  prefer  Instead  to  end 
all  totervention  to  the  region  throu^ 
diplomatic  means,  as  is  advocated  by 
the  Robinson  amendment. 

Because  the  Robinson  amendment 
lo(As  toward  peace,  and  the  Boland 
amendment  seems  to  pursue  military 
efforts,  the  choice  is  clear. 

Covert  acticms  should  not  be  pui^ 
sued  without  extremely  good  cause. 
But  Nicaragua  toltiated  military  toter- 
ventionism  to  the  region  and  has 
fueled  the  violent  revolution  to  El  Sal- 
vador, resulting  to  great  loss  of  life 
and  devastating  economic  destruction. 
Diplomatic  efforts  to  stop  active  Nlca- 
raguan support  faUed.  Covert  military 
support  for  Contrss  followed. 

Many,  IncliuUng  myself,  feel  tbat 
the  Salvadoran  Oovemment  should 
talk  with  leftists  to  El  Salvadw  as  a 
part  of  efforts  to  bring  catan  to  tbat 
troubled  nation.  But  without  military 
support  from  Nicaragua,  to  my  judg- 
ment, Salvadoran  rebels  wHI  be  forced 
to  move  more  swiftly,  and  more  ear- 
nestly, toward  negotiatians  as  tbe  way 
to  end  conflict 

I  hope  this  House  will  not  return  to 
the  failure  of  the  Boland  amendment. 
I  wHl  vote  for  the  Robinson  amend- 
ment.« 

•  Mr.  WALOREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  speak  out  to  tbe  strongest 
terms  to  tappoit  of  tbe  Boland  amend- 
ment to  tbe  totdllgenee  authorisation 
for  flsosl  year  1984.  Hiis  amendment 
would  put  tbe  House  on  record  for  a 
continued  ban  on  all  U.8.  support  for 
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anttgowmmBiit  f  oroM  operatlnc  tn 
NlouMua  and  tb«  ■urroundliit  r«8lon. 
1,^^^  ««  would  Mtthorte  $M  mU- 
Uao  In  llnBl  ywr  1M4  In  open,  above 
board  aid  to  holp  Central  Amartyi 
•ovcmmenta  who  ao  etaooaa  to  prevent 
umi  fram  beix«  braught  into  tbelr 
oountxtaa  or  acroM  thelT  borderm. 

The  current  Reagan  •dminlatratton 
umi  interdletlon  procram  in  Nlcarar 
gua  ta.  by  our  own  artml— Ion,  a  front 
for  covert  Amerloan  military  interven- 
tion against  the  Oovemment  of  Nlcar 
ragua.  Although  the  full  scope  of  CIA 
■cttvtty  against  Nicaragua  la  not 
known,  idiable  reporU  indicate  that  a 

UJB.-badced  eecret  army  haa  grown  to 
over  15.000.  double  the  number  backed 
by  the  United  States  only  several 
mftptiiM  ago.  No  fxob  can  honeetly 
•nue  that  such  forces  do  merely  rep- 
nMDt  efforto  to  help  Nicaragua^ 
nelghbora  cut  the  flow  of  arms  across 
their  territories.  Rather.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  Reagan  administration  is  now 

diraetly  involved  tn  efforts  to  over- 
throw   the    Sandanista    government. 

This  Is  true  folly.  ,,  ^ 

If  we  learned  anything  at  all  from 
our  exp«rlences  In  Vietnam.  It  is  that 
this  ihtmI  of  Involvement  wlU  destroy  a 
number  of  American  Uvea  for  nothing 
and  do  great  harm  to  our  real  national 
interests.  To  support  military  efforts 
within  Nicaragua  could  only  make 
lenae  if  a  change  in  government  were 
%t^»  to  be  secured  through  the  level  of 
mllttary  effort  we  in  America  are  pre- 
pand  to  shoulder.  Anyone  who  be- 
lieves that  the  local  forces  now  armed 
by  the  United  SUtes  could  overthrow 
the  Sandlnlsta  government  and.  more 
Importantly,  then  govern  Nicaragua  In 
the  face  of  the  guerrilla  war  that 
would  msue.  is  simply  out  of  touch 
with  reality.  The  real  danger  Is  that 
we  are  now  driving  the  Nlcaracuans  to 
our  enemies  for  arms  and  political  sup- 
port to  defend  themselves.  And  that 
threatens  great  dancer  of  war 
throughout  Central  America. 

Although  we  cannot  predict  the 
future.  Nicaragua  has  yet  to  truly 
threaten  Its  neighbors.  All  our  covert 
military  activity  has  not  yet  even 
found  any  significant  flow  of  weapons 
or  material  from  Nicaragua  into  neigh- 
boring El  Salvador. 

In  my  view,  we  should  aU  step  back 
•nd  ask  why  we  Instinctively  turn  to 
military  force  when  the  problems  are 
dearly  so  economic  in  nature.  The 
challenge  for  American  diplomacy  Is 
one  of  offering  the  promise  of  econom- 
ic reform  to  governments  which  re- 
spect their  neighbors.  By  funding  a 
military  attack  on  Nicaragua,  the 
United  States  Is  clearly  on  the  wrong 
track. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
before  1979  Nicaragua  was  decidedly 
depondent  on  the  U.S.  Eccmomy  the 
PniyiMi  amendment  takes  the  right  ap- 
proach. By  openly  making  efforts  to 
prevent  the  export  of  violence  or  revo- 


lution, we  opmly  support  our  friends. 
And  by  lsftlaM"g  the  present  govem- 
Dfent  in  Nicaragua,  we  leave  open  the 
poalblllty  that  their  national  eoonom- 
k:  inteiesU  will  bring  that  government 
eloaer  to  the  United  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
PaImm*  amendment  m  hopes  that  we 
can  guide  our  country  toward  a  work- 
able and  peaceful  approach  to  our  dif- 
ferences with  Nicaragua.* 
•  Mr.  AxtCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  stnmg  support  of  the  Boland 
amendment  to  end  the  funding  of  the 
covert  invasion  of  Nicaragua. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  the  Implica- 
tions of  this  vote.  The  voto  today  Is  a 
vote  on  whether  or  not  to  end  VA.  In- 
volvement In  a  war.  A  war  designed  by 
proxy,  but  nevertheless  our  war,  a  war 
aimed  by  thoae  fighting  to  topple  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua. 

This  is  a  war  that  Is  growing.  Over 
the  past  several  months,  the  hostilities 
have  pi  ogr eased  from  scattered  skir- 
mishes along  the  Honduran/Nlcara- 
guan  border  to  direct  attacks  by  the 
Contadora  forces  on  major  economic 
targets  within  Nicaragua— Including 
bombing  forays  which  would  be  Impos- 
sible without  UJ3.  assistance. 

And  the  Reagan  administration  has 
told  Congress  that  it  intends  to 
expand  the  the  scope  of  the  oper- 
ations still  further. 

The  CIA  has  plans  to  train  and  arm 
upwards  of  10,000  guerrillas,  to  harass 
the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua,  and  has 
been  coordhiatlng  guerrilla  raids 
within  Nicaragua^lndudlng  the 
recent  bombing  of  the  airport  in  Ma- 
nagua and  sabotage  efforts  in  the  Port 
of  Corlnto.  UJS.  C-47  transport  planes 
have  been  used  to  move  guerrillas  to 
strategic  locations  in  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua. 
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And  to  reinforce  the  covert  actions, 
the  President— without  consulting 
Congress  or  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration, has  deployed  4,000  Xi&.  troops 
in  Honduras  for  an  unprecedented  5 
months  of  military  exercises. 

As  a  Member  of  this  body  who  has 
traveled  to  Nicaragua  I  am  convinced 
that  U.S.  military  Intervention  cannot 
possibly  bring  about  the  kind  of  demo- 
cratic change  we  desire  In  that  coun- 
try. 

In  fact,  the  composition  of  the  Con- 
tadora force  we  support  Insures  that 
the  very  opposite  will  happen.  The 
United  States  has  chosen  to  bankroll  a 
guerrilla  force  led  by  former  Somosa 
guardsmen.  If  there  is  glue  that  binds 
the  people  of  Nicaragua,  it  is  their 
hatred  of  the  former  Somosa  regime 
and  all  the  years  of  economic  repres- 
sion and  torror  that  it  represented. 
This  hatred  gave  rise  to  the  Sandlnlsta 
revolution  and  this  hatred  will  serve  to 
consolidate  public  support  behind  the 
Sandlnlsta  government. 


Indeed,  that  is  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening. Despite  the  economic  difficul- 
ties and  shortages  In  Nkmragxia  at  the 
present  time,  the  threat  of  military  in- 
vasion and  the  imposition  of  a 
Somosa-type  regime  has  strengthened 
the  political  base  of  the  Sandlnlsta 
government  By  our  actions,  we  are 
forcing  the  Nicaraguan  Oovemment 
to  pull  closer  together.  The  United 
States,  which  prides  itself  on  its  tradi- 
tion of  political  liberty  and  free 
speech,  has  given  the  Sandinistas  an 
excuse  to  intensify  press  censorship 
and  repression  of  dvil  liberties  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

In  addition,  our  military  actions, 
while  aimed  at  the  internal  struct\u« 
of  the  Sandlnlsta  government,  have 
implications  that  range  far  across  the 
Nicaraguan  border. 

Our  decision  to  arm  Honduras  and 
use  it  as  a  staging  ground  for  the  Con- 
tadoras  threatens  to  boll  into  a  full- 
scale  war  between  Nicaragua  and  Hon- 
duras. A  war  that  is  drawing  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  deeper  into  Central 
America.  A  war  that  will  probably  kill 
the  fragile  democracy  Just  beginning 
to  take  hold  In  Honduras. 

And  tiny  Coeto  Rica,  a  country  with 
no  standing  army,  is  being  threatened 
by  the  sctiviUes  of  Eden  Pastora's 
guerrillas.  Ouerrillas  who,  supported 
by  the  CIA.  are  operating  across  Costa 
Rlcan  borders. 

There  is  still  a  slender  thread  of 
hope  that  the  problems  In  Central 
America  can  be  resolved  by  peaceful 
means.  If  we  are  willing  to  act.  Nicara- 
gua recently  endorsed  the  21-polnt 
plan  for  negotiations  put  forth  by  the 
Contadora  nations.  In  addition,  the 
8nndiTi'«*J"  have  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  talk  to  U.S.  representatives 
about  the  problem  of  clandestine  arms 
and  foreign  military  advisors. 

The  Sandinistas  are  no  friends  of 
mine,  but  the  United  States  must  test 
the  sincerity  of  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment by  making  a  good  faith  effort 
to  follow  through  on  these  overtures. 

The  vote  today  is  Important  for  the 
future  sUbility  of  Central  America. 
And  the  vote  today  Is  Important  in  a 
larger  context— as  a  first  step  toward 
reversing  a  dangerous  trend  in  UA 
foreign  policy.  A  trend  that  has  moved 
us  away  from  beUef  in  diplomacy  to  a 
naive  and  dangerous  faith  in  military 
force  alone  to  solve  problems. 

The  Boland  amendment  offers  us  a 
chance,  today,  to  reverse  this  strategy. 
The  Boland  amendment  tells  us  that 
there  is  a  better  way,  working  through 
the  Organisation  of  American  States 
and  other  international  organisations 
to  bring  pressure  on  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  and  form  a  framework 
for  negotiations  throughout  Central 
America.  We  must  not  pass  up  this 
chance.*  ,  _. 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  2968  and  in  particu- 


lar, the  amendment  that  is  being  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
Mr.  Bouum.  Obviously,  covert  oper- 
aticuis  represent  a  key  component  of 
our  Nation's  national  security  appara- 
tus and  I  am  supportive  of  many  of 
those  operaticms.  Indeed,  in  my  mind, 
this  Nation's  intelUgence  capabOlUes 
are  as  Important  to  long-term  U.S.  na- 
tional security  intnests  as  are  the 
weapons  sjrstcms  we  deploy  to  Insure 
our  Nation's  independence.  Neverthe- 
less, I  question  the  overall  wisdom  of 
our  present  policy  course  and  those 
covert  operations  that  have  been  fi- 
nanced and  approved  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  in  Central  Amer- 
ica—more specifically  those  not  so 
secret  operations  that  are  l)eing  direct- 
ed against  Nicaragua— for  several  rea- 
sons but  most  Importantly  because 
they  are  clearly  lacking  in  intelligence 
and.  in  my  opinion,  are  not  in  the  best 
long-term  national  security  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

We  are  a  nation  of  laws  and  yet. 
today.  CIA  covert  operations  in  Nica- 
ragua run  counter  to  this  Nation's 
laws,  as  well  as  those  international 
laws  that  govern  the  conduct  of  rela- 
tions between  states.  As  originally  de- 
tailed to  Congress,  CIA  covert  oper- 
ations in  Central  America  were  de- 
signed to  interdict  Nicaraguan  arms 
shipments  to  revolutionary  groups  in 
neighboring  states  to  Nicaragua.  I  be- 
lieved in  this  effort  and  continue  to 
believe  in  this  effort.  If  approved,  the 
Boland  amendment  would  permit  this 
effort  to  continue.  Facts,  however, 
detail  a  different  reality  with  respect 
to  CIA  efforts  in  Central  America. 
Today,  U.S.  tax  dollars  are  being  di- 
rected against  the  Sandlnlsta  govern- 
ment in  an  effort  to  overthrow  that 
government  from  power.  This  blatant 
disregard  of  the  law  as  originally  ap- 
proved must  be  redressed.  The  CIA 
must  be  brought  into  line  and  realize 
that  the  law  must  be  adhered  to. 

If  indeed  our  goal  in  Central  Amer- 
ica is  to  prevent  the  qjread  of  Soviet- 
Cuban  domination  and  influence,  why 
then  are  we  Implementing  a  policy 
that  Insures  the  success  of  their  ef- 
forts and  the  failure  of  our  own.  We 
all  know  that  the  FDN  is  led  largely 
by  former  Somosan  National  Guards- 
men—a group  hated  and  despised  by 
the  majority  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people— and  while  Eden  Pastors  may 
be  a  charismatic  leader  and  key  defec- 
tor from  the  Sandlnlsta  directorate, 
the  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Pastora's 
rebel  group  remains  quite  small.  Fur- 
ther, these  rebel  groups  are  not  engag- 
ing the  Sandlnlsta  army.  They  are  at- 
tacking  the  people,  relying  upon  ter- 
rorism as  their  primary  weapon.  In  El 
Salvador,  we  condonn  antigovemment 
rebels  for  such  actions.  In  Nicaragua, 
we  sre  financing  them. 

Finally.  I  lielleve  we  must  consider 
the  long-term  implications  of  allowing 


the  CIA  a  blank  check  in  Nicaragua. 
On  July  29,  1983,  Edgar  Chamorro  of 
the  FDN  said: 

The  problem  will  not  ko  »way.  Eventually 
the  United  States  will  have  to  get  Involved 
in  the  flghting  because  sooner  or  later  the 
United  States  wfll  have  to  Intervene  direct- 
ly. Prom  the  cost-efficiency  point  of  view,  it 

is  better  for  the  United  States  to  fisht  now. 

Yesterday,  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ported that  Adolfo  Calero— a  member 
of  the  FDN  directorate— stated  that 
regardless  of  our  vote  today,  covert  aid 
to  the  Contras  would  continue.  Mr. 
Calero  is  quoted  as  sasring: 

It  would  not  be  cut  off.  It  would  come 
from  some  other  place.  It  would  be  washed 
some  way  or  another. 

I,  for  one,  am  thoroughly  amazed  by 
these  remaiks.  I  have  always  been 
under  the  impression  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  empowered  to  conduct  this  Na- 
tion's foreign  policies,  and  that  the 
Congress  is  empowered  to  Implement 
those  policies  through  our  votes  in 
favor  of,  or  in  opposition  to  his  initia- 
tives. But  in  Central  America,  we  see 
that  U.S.  foreign  policies  are  being 
shi4>ed  and  implemented  not  by  the 
President  in  tandem  with  the  Con- 
gress but  rather  by  CIA  operatives  in 
tandem  with  rebels  who  would  appear 
to  have  little  or  no  respect  for  the 
values  of  democracy  or  fundamental 
human  rights. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  I  have  visited  Nicara- 
gua and  while  I  find  many  practices  of 
the  Sandlnlsta  government  to  be  ab- 
horent,  I  cannot  express  enough  both 
my  wadnesB  and  outrage  over  CIA  ac- 
tivities that  are  aimed  at  the  downfall 
of  that  government.  The  President  has 
stated  that  our  overriding  goal  in  Cen- 
tral America  remains  to  strengthen 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  democracy 
in  the  nations  occupying  the  Caribbe- 
an basin.  I  share  that  goal  but  believe 
we  shall  never  achieve  it  unless  we  re- 
verse the  course  that  we  are  presently 
on. 

The  Boland  amendment  offers  us 
this  opportunity  by  authorizing  $50 
million  to  help  Central  American 
countries  to  interdict  the  shipment  of 
arms  from  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  to 
groups  and  individuals  seeking  the 
overthrow  of  Central  American  gov- 
ernments, while  at  the  same  time 
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ending  current  policies  which  I  con- 
tend are  counterproductive.  I  urge 
your  support  for  this  effort.* 
•  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Boland  smend- 
ment,  and  in  opposition  to  attempts  to 
fund  operations,  covert  or  overt,  aimed 
at  the  overthrow  of  the  Oovemment 
of  Nicaragua. 

This  nation,  we  should  recall,  is  a 
meml)er  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States.  Appropriating  funds  with 
the  intention  of  overthrowing  the 
legal  and  recognized  government  of 
another  member  of  that  organization. 


in  this  case  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua, clearly  violates  the  charts-  of  the 
OAS.  By  aiding  groups  of  hired  guns 
in  routine  acts  of  terrorism  against  a 
memlMr  of  the  OAS,  we  stand  guilty 
of  the  very  actions  we  deplore  when 
carried  out  by  other  nations. 

The  evidence,  it  seems  to  me.  is 
pretty  overwhelming  VbaX  we  are,  in 
fact,  assisting  in  those  acts  of  terrw 
agalnst  mcaragua. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  on 
October  8  that  it  was  a  plane  siq^Iled 
by  the  Central  IntelligaK«  Agoicy 
that  crashed  into  the  control  tower  of 
Managua  Airport  during  a  bombing 
raid  Septemt)er  8.  According  to  intelli- 
gence sources,  the  CIA  purchased 
planes  for  the  Nlcanguan  Contras  not 
from  the  $19  million  allocated  for  the 
covert  action  in  Nicaragua,  money 
which  ran  out  last  March,  but  from  a 
secret  contingency  fund.  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  the  CIA  spent  $33  million  in 
the  last  fiscal  year  to  aid  the  Contras. 
and  may  spend  as  much  as  $48  million 
this  year. 

An  October  IS  account  in  the  New 
York  Times  indicates  a  new  openness 
by  this  administration  in  admitting 
complicity  in  the  attacks  sgalnst  Nica- 
ragua. According  to  this  article,  which 
has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  con- 
tradicted by  the  administration: 

The  Administratkm  said  the  attacks  were 
part  of  a  new  phase  in  the  United  States- 
q?onaored  efforts  to  barMs  the  Nlearacuan 
government  They  predicted  more  strikes 
against  industrial  installations  aeon. 

What  is  this  new  phase  which  our 
Govemment  suivorts,  and  which  it 
predicts  will  continue? 

On  October  12,  Contras  attadted  an 
oQ  refinery  at  the  Pacific  coast  port  of 
Corlnto,  causing  at  least  600,000  giJ- 
lons  of  fuel  to  go  up  in  flames  after 
the  destruction  of  five  storage  tanks. 
Twenty  thousand  residents  of  that 
city  were  forced  to  evacuate. 

Three  days  later,  another  major 
port.  Puerto  Sandino.  was  atta^ed. 
The  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Frtmt,  a 
Contra  group  backed  by  our  Govern- 
ment, has  threatened  to  blow  up  Mod- 
can  ships  entering  that  port  to  deliver 
oil.  That  threat  is  real  enough  to  have 
caused  Esso,  the  oil  company  which 
supplies  tankers  to  Mexico,  to  discon- 
tinue renting  tankers  for  that  purpose. 

Cutting  off  suppUes  of  oQ  to  a 
nation  is,  not  surprising^,  seen  by 
that  nation  losing  its  lifeline  as  an  act 
of  war.  We  are  seen  as  the  Nation  ini- 
tiating an  act  of  war.  I  quote  again 
from  the  New  York  Times,  this  time 
from  sn  October  16  account  of  the 
Contra  attach  against  mcaraguan  in- 
dustnr 

The  Central  Intdllgenoe  Agency  recom- 
mended and  helped  plan  recent  rebd  at- 
tacks acatawt  an  oD  stonge  depot  and  other 
Industrial  targets  tn  Nicaragua,  according  to 
Reagan  Admlnistratkn  offldala. 

They  nld  that  aetloo  was  the  result  of  a 
decision,   reached  by   the  CIA  over  the 
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w  liav*  adnlnliitzsttan 

^MUtj  tor  acta 

of  tanw.  SiiA  mMom.  I  vouldnc- 

Mt  an  a  qotta-  and  ■«•  ^J;^ 

of  irMfP*^  Uw  w  tn  Oencni 

•n  tlM  vhlto  loavtDK  the  tn- 

of  an    ' 


I  would  iMra  nmlnd  my  ooUoacuoa 
ttet  an  of  tlkaaa  afettaw  took  pteee 
■Star  ^  Hooaa  awfovod  tli0  BolaiMl- 
SMbkMkl  bffl  OB  Jhdy  M.  Tlila  taffl  cot 

oft  fnmdlBC  for  tlio  oofOft  war  In  Wear 
ragna  aftar  the  oiV<nrtlon  of  a  parlod 
of  *^*»»  toe  tlw  aafe  wtttadimval  of 
UA-ta^ad  Nbela  It  anttaorlMd  $M 
for  tbe  Intardletian  of  anna 
in  tlw  ragkn-oot  for  tbe 
up  of  oO  reflneriea  or  the 

boa^ilnc  of  abporta. 
^^mWadaSy  eoneeraad  that  the 
lUttanliw  of  4.000  American  troopa  In 

aouuntry  aneh  a*  Boodnraa.  a  nation 
wlildi  aeona  act  on  encadnc  In  a  wu- 
wttli  tta  ndclibor  moaragim^may  to- 
enaae  oar  **«"««*■  for  Involrcment  In 
an  armed  oonfUcL 

Wbat  are  we  cettlnc  oonelyca  hrto? 
We  ai«  baokliw  f oreea  wlildi  threaten 
to  blov  op  the  ■»««rr*"f  of  our  nelsh- 
Mako.  We  are  atatloning  large 
.  of  troopa  In  an  area  which 

_^^ i  ticiartnil  for  war.  And  we  have 

■n'^execnttve  tvanch  of  Ooveramcnt 
^rtileh  aeeam  onwllllnc  to  take  Into  ao- 
eoont  the  TlewB  of  thiB  HOiiae  on  matr 

teri  of  grave  natkmaleoaoeni.     ^ 

It  to  thte  Houae  to  whldi  the  Preal- 

dmt  rafened  In  hla  news  ooof erenoe 

iMt  night  irtien  he  aald: 
...  I  do  bdtefv  in  the  rtgfat  of  »  oountnr 

Mn^  to  pnottoe  eovwt  Mtt«tt7  and  ttMD- 
^rhilt  nw  paoplt  may  ba**  a  ilabt  to  know, 
joa  eairt  tat  yoor  paopla  know  wtthootta*- 
«k«  tiM  «i««  PMpl*  kaow-tttoM  tliat  are 
In  oppoilttaB  to  viMit  ran  u«  dolDC- 

Mr.  Chairman,  cutting  off  a  ooun- 
try'a  aupply  of  oO.  and  bomtohig  Ita  air- 
port, are  acta  of  war.  To  the  extent 
that  **«fa  Nation  la  lurolved  In  theae 
•etkaM,  and  there  la  erldenoe  that  we 
are.  we  are  thai  engaged  in  a  war 
•odiat  anothar  nation.  Oongrcaa.  not 
the  riflilnnt.  retaliM  the  eoaotltutkm- 
al  power  to  make  war.  I  brieve  we  will 
pniperly  eserdae  that  power  by  a  vote 
In  favor  of  the  Bcdand  amendment, 
and  agahMt  thta  miiiiliilalialfcari  ongo- 
fan  var  agalnat  the  Oovemment  of 


If  the  Houae  takea  thia  action.  I 
hope  Ulte  aikalniatratlan  embarka  on  a 
more  reaacimtale  approadi  to  the  reeo- 
hitlan  of  iMuhUinia  In  thla  troubled 
regkm.  It  could  begin  by  giving  more 
tKMi  iiimii  ilffi  aupport  to  the  aettvl- 
tlca  of  the  Oontadora  group,  a  remark- 
able Jdntiw  together  of  the  frontline 
ftatea  of  the  area.  If  there  la  to  be  a 
nlutloa  to  aome  of  the  problema  of 


the  natlona  of  the 
!.«■—■■■■■■  givop  moat  be  a  part  of  It. 
We  would  do  well  to  follow  their  lead, 
nther  than  attempt  to  force  their 

1^  addieaB  the  probkna  of  meara- 
lua,  of  Hooduraa.  of  Ouatemala.  or 
any  of  the  tuibulent  natkma  ao  eloae 
to  our  borden.  I  believe  we  need  to 
nly  lem  on  military  propoaala  and 
more  on  economic  remedlea.  The  oon- 
eentratlan  of  wealth  In  the  handa  of  a 
few.  the  atark  poverty  of  the  many, 
and  tbe  poUtkal  ayatema  which  aup- 
port theae  oondttlona.  cannot  be  pre- 
aerved  liy  mlUtary  might.  Change  la  tn- 
evttahle  In  a  regkm  In  whMi  tnjuatlce 
to  ao  wldeapread.  If  we  do  not  put  our 
fuU   pontiff    and    ecooomlc    weight 
iM^fitiwi  making  peaceful  evolution  poa- 
ifbia.  I  fear  we  eould  make  violent  rev- 
ototlan  inevitable.  The  poUey  of  thla 
Nation  abould  be  to  promote  aodal 
•nd  eeonomlc  Juatloe.  not  military  and 
politlii^   rcactkm.   To   thla  end,  we 
woukl  do  well  to  remember  the  obaer- 
yatton  made  recently  by  aomeone  I 
rarely  quote,  but  who  ia  in  a  poaltlon 
to  underhand  world  eventa.  Farmer 
Pnaldent   Richard   Nizcm    remarked 
that  In  troubled  parte  of  the  world, 
the    Communiata    talked    about    the 
problema.  while  we  talked  about  the 
Communiata.  By  oontlnuing  luch  a 
itrategy.  I  believe  we  rlak  loalng  an  ad- 
vantage by  rfi*«^"g  the  point  of  the 
conflict. 

At  thia  point.  I  would  Uke  to  ahare 
with  my  oolleaguea  aome  material 
whk^  deacribea  the  extent  of  our  in- 
volvement tn  the  war  agalnat  Nicara- 
gua: 

(Vram  tbe  New  York  Timee.  Oct.  16. 19«S1 

U A  OfFlCaALB  8»T  CXA.  HHJ'B 

MiouuflOAW  KmmA  Pum  AiT«fW 
(Bjr  FMUp  TBulman) 

W—nuwiow.  October  1ft.— Tbe  Oentrml 
IntaDlaeDoe  Agency  recammended  and 
helped  plan  raoent  rebd  atucks  aaalnat  an 
oO  etorMe  depot  end  other  tnduetrtel  tar- 
■eta  in  moermgua.  ■ooordtnc  to  Reaeen  Ad- 
BlnMntton  ofndala. 

They  Mkl  the  ectlan  was  the  result  of  a 
decWon.  readied  by  tbe  CXA.  over  the 
aammer.  that  attack*  dlreetty  aeainat  Indua- 
trtal  and  traiwpartadan  taneto  Inelde  Wlcar 
racna  would  be  a  quicker  and  more  eff eettre 
way  of  hurtbw  the  Banrttnlataa  than  prevl- 
ouaefforta. 

Tai  man  than  a  year,  the  CXA.  baa  oraap 
««MMi  aiMi  paid  for  targe-ecale  menllla  oper- 
ation in  nortbem  Nieancua  near  the  Hon- 

Aa  a  r««ilt  of  tta  conduatana.  the  CXA.  re- 
cently atfipriw*  up  ettorta  to  train  Itlearar 
guaii  lebA  in  aabotace  teehnlquea  and  eooi- 
mando  taetlea  and  bdped  plan  a  aertaa  of  atr 
taeka.  Tliey  Induded  a  pre-dawn  raid  Tuaa- 
Am.y  asaliHt  Mloaracua'a  oQ  atorace  depot  at 
the  Faettle  pott  ct  Cortnto. 


Tbe 


of  the  Mleaiasoan  Junta, 
vadra.  announead  in  a  na- 

iikliii  that  an  attack  by 

o<  terror  tram  the  Cantial  bi- 

'  bad  temaced  the  oO 

^Ipdina  in  Puerto  aandino. 

Thar*  bava  bean  reporta  that  aome  of  the 
alivaft  i»ed  by  the  rebda  in  their  attack* 

on  Mlearacua  were  provided  by  Unltod 
Statea  oonpamea.  Tbe  CXA.  baa  declined  to 
^.T-«-»^»«*  OB  the  repotta.  and  the  Aibninia- 
tratlon  offlelala  refuaed  to  apedfy  the 
aouiee  of  the  equlptnent  and  explaatrea  uaed 
bytherebda. 

(liliiiliiWialhai  otfldak  aakl  the  attacka 
wer«  part  at  a  new  phaaa  tn  the  United 
StataMupportad  etf  orta  to  haraaa  the  Hkar 
racuan  Oovemment.  They  predMed  more 
gtrikaa  tgy*"^  IndiMtrial  liwtallatlona  aoon. 
Tbe  offlr^l*  aald  the  CXA.  would  alao 
CTtrtlww  to  aupport  operatlooa  by  rebd 
untta  in  northern  incaiaaua. 

The  attack  on  Corlnto.  which  apparently 
tovdved  both  air  and  aea  aaaautta.  blew  up 
m«  lane  atocaae  tanka  that  contained  a 
lanrt  pottlmi  of  moaraana'a  fori  reaervea. 

The  Ooverament  evacuated  the  more 
ttiMi  wjMW  icaMnnti  of  Corinto  on  Wednea- 
tej  baeauH  of  fbea.  Most  of  the  dtlaena  re- 
portedly letaraed  to  the  dty  on  Tbunday 
after  tbe  firm  were  oootraUed. 

Admimatratlon  offViala  aakl  they  hoped 
the  attack*  on  taidiHtrlal  taraeto  would  force 
the  nani1t-«-*~  to  end  the  aid  that  Preai- 
dent  Reaaan  and  other  otfktel*  have  aald 
the  namllii^ai  provide  to  rebela  flshtlnc 
the  Oovemment  tai  B  aalvador. 

•Hm  mearacuan  Democratic  Force,  one  of 
aeveral  lAel  aroupa  backed  by  tbe  CXA.. 
aald  in  Boodoraa  Wednaaday  that  It  waa  re- 
jppMaiKij.  for  the  attack  on  Corinto.  The 
group  aald  tta  eoal  waa  to  "paralyae  the  war 
apparatiM  of  the  leftlat  regime." 


Tbe  Nicaraguan  Oovemment  called  the 
gttai*  on  Corinto  criminal  and  aent  a  note 
to  Secretary  of  State  Oeorge  P.  Shulta  pro- 
teetlng  XTnlted  Statea  aid  to  the  rebela. 

The  raid  on  Corinto  followed  a  rebel 
,^^a-f  laat  month  agalnat  the  main  airport 
in  Ifanagua  that  destroyed  a  vtdtora'  lounge 
but  caiaed  no  other  aertoua  damage. 

The  Rcvohitlanary  Democratic  Alliance 
took  leapouibOity  for  tbe  attack  against 
the  airport.  It  la  a  rebel  group  baaed  \n 
Caste  Rica  that  baa  denied  receiving  help 
tram  the  CXA..  but  United  Statea  otfkdala 
have  aald  it  baa  benefited  tram  CXA.  aid.  A 
rebel  plane  waa  ahot  down  during  the  raid 


No  one  baa  taken  leaponaHimty  tor  the  re- 
ported attack  on  Puerto  Sanrtino  on  Friday. 
The  Reagan  AAniniatratlOB  baa  been  lob- 

bytiw  with  Congrcm  to  continue  paying  for 
rebel  operatloiH  and  aeveral  natkmal  aecurl- 
ty  ofOdato  aald  they  thought  the  comman- 
do ral*  would  demofwtrate  that  the  rebela 
could  be  aueceaaful  in  bareartng  the  Sandl- 


(CRS-2161 

The  tialnli«  took  plaee  In  Honduiaa  at 
beam  ived  by  the  gnerrfUaa.  the  Adminlstrar 
tlon  nrnntoli  aakL  They  apoke  before  the 
Mlearagnan  OovenmMnt  announced  Ptiday 
♦Km*  rab^  had  ■ttr-^*'*  Puerto  Sandlno.  a 
malor  port  44  mitaa  northwo*  of 


mutary  operatkwa  by  rebel  unite  in 
Dorthera  Nkaragna  have  l»o*«**,iS7 
dear  vtetorlea  ainoa  they  began  in  late  IMl. 
At  ttanaa.  the  rabda  have  pinned  down  Oov- 
emment f oivea  and  briefly  aelaad  control  of 
— »ii  I  magna  near  the  Honduran  border, 
but  the  gueirillaa  have  tailed  to  bold  any 
atiatagieally  important  territaty  tn  Nlearar 
gua  or  ipark  the  kind  of  popular  uprlaing 
uliiil  linihiii  paniUftail 

llie  lack  of  amicem  baa  pranptod  crttl- 
tai  Coiwrem  that  the  more  than  $60 


maUoB  budgeted  for  the  operatlooa  in  18«S 
and  laas  bad  produced  few  raautta. 

lliat  erttlctam.  combined  with  ococem 
from  aome  lawmakera  that  the  Reagan  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon  waa  trying  to  overthrow  the 
Nicaraguan  Oovemment,  produced  a  vote  tn 
the  Houae  in  Auguat  to  cut  off  aupport  for 
the  rabda  for  the  remainder  of  the  IMS 
tlaoal  year,  which  ended  Sept.  M. 

Beeauae  the  RepubUean^ontrOiled  Senate 
did  not  approve  a  atmUar  measure,  money 
for  the  rebda  waa  not  cut  off  and  ia  bdng 
maintained  at  the  aame  levd  aa  last  year 
unto  approprlattona  tor  the  new  tiacal  year 
are  approved  by  Congreaa. 

A  CnngremlnnBl  oontrantatlan  over  the 
operation  aeema  inevitable.  The  budget  tor 
the  CXA.  tor  the  1M4  tiacal  year  that  waa 
approved  by  the  Houae  Intdllgenoe  Com- 
mittee onntatna  no  money  tor  the  Nicara- 
guan rebda,  while  the  Senate  veralao  doea. 
Ndther  the  Houae  nor  the  Senate  baa  voted 
on  tbe  CXA.  budget  yet. 

[FNm  the  New  York  Ttanea.  Oct  %  19031 

CXA.  Ia  Sad  TO  RaaomT  RosLa  n 
NiCAiMniA  FfeoM  Salvaoob  Bass 

(By  Lydia  Chaves) 
October  1.— The  Cratrd  InteUl- 
Agency  la  using  a  Sahradoran  Air 
Force  base  and  aome  Sahradoran  pOota  to 
reaupply  the  United  State*  backed  rebda  tn 
Nicaragua,  aooording  to  United  Statea  otti- 
dala  tai  Central  America. 

The  reaupply  miaaiona  have  been  flown 
out  of  the  Dopango  Air  Force  baae.  on  the 
outaklrte  of  Salvador,  atnoe  early  aprtng,  ac- 
cording to  the  ottldala. 

MO  WBAFOm  o«  ruoRTa 

The  off iciala  said  that  to  their  knowledge, 
the  flights  from  El  Salvador  delivered  medi- 
cine,     ammimltlnn      WOA      r^nn^tntvwt^t»tinr<^ 

equipment  to  the  Contras,  as  the  rebels 
fighting  the  Hanrttniata  Oovemment  In 
Nicaragua  are  called,  and  that  no  weapona 
had  been  delivered  on  the  tllghta.  Tlie 
planea  do  not  land  in  Nicaragua,  but  drop 
the  auppllea  from  the  air  the  officials  aakL 

It  waa  tbe  tint  conftnnatiaa  that  tbe 
United  Statea  had  wfclened  ite  aupport  for 
the  Nicaragua  rdiela.  In  the  paat,  it  was 
known  that  the  Nicaraguan  rebda  woe  re- 
ceiving ttminlng  and  weapona  In  Honduras 
from  the  Centrd  Intdllgenoe  Agency. 

There  are  an  eaUmated  8.000  rebela  opo'- 
atlng  tn  Nicaragua,  aome  from  baae  campe 
tn  Honduraa  and  othera  from  campa  In 
Ooate  Rica.  Many  of  the  rebd  leaden  are 
members  of  the  tcxmer  Nicaraguan  Natlond 
Ouard,  which  ddended  the  Oovemment  of 
Anaataaio  Soraoaa  Debayle  t>efore  it  waa 
overthrown  in  1979. 

The  rebd  toroea,  which  have  been  sup- 
ported liy  the  United  Statea  for  more  than  a 
year,  are  made  up  moatly  of  peaaante  irtio 
oppoae  the  preatnt  HanrtiniatB  Oovemment 
raUng  Nicaragua. 

The  Admlnistratlan  baa  aald  that  ite  ob- 
jective in  aupportlug  the  rebda  ia  to  put 
priwaun  on  the  Nicaraguan  Oovemment  to 
bold  earty  electlona.  and  to  halt  the  ahip- 
mente  of  auppllea  tram  NIcarauga  to  the 
guertfllaa  operating  agalnat  the  Oovem- 
ment of  B  Salvador.  Tlie  Cootraa  have  said 
their  objective  is  to  overthrow  the  Nlearar 
guan  Oovemment. 

United  Statea  military  otttdala  tn  B  Sal- 
vador have  aakl  the  guerrOlaa  fightliw  the 
Sahradoran  Oovemment  are  reoelvtng  am- 


munltlan, 

aupplleatrom  Nicaragua.  Those  auppllea  are 
the  aame  type  that  are 


bdng  aent  tram  B  Satvador  to  aid  the 
rebela  In  Nicaragua,  the  offlelala  aald. 

It  ia  undear  to  irtiat  extent  the  Sahrador- 
an Oovwnment  ia  aware  of  the  miaaiona 
bdng  flown  from  B  Salvador  to  reaupply 
the  antl-Sandlnlataa  in  Nicaragua.  Tbe  pro- 
viakmal  Prealdent  of  B  Sahrador,  Alvaro 
Magana.  aald  in  a  tdephcne  interview  today 
that  he  had  "not  even  heard  rumon"  about 
audi  an  operation. 

The  Salvador  Defenae  Mtaiiater,  Oen.  Ku- 
genlo  VldH  Casanova,  could  not  be  readied 
tor  onmment  The  head  of  the  Salvadman 
Air  Force  dedined  to  speak  on  the  subject. 

One  of  the  United  Statea  otfldala  aald 
that  the  air  force  had  probably  agreed  to 
run  aueh  an  operatkm  becauae  "they  must 
figure  that  it  tbe  Oovemment  of  mcaragua 
were  to  change  thdr  problems  would  be  a 
lot  more  manageable." 

The  United  Statea  Bnbaaay  in  B  Salvador 
aald  offlrially  that  it  could  not  "confirm  or 
deny"  the  atory. 

Oenerally.  one  of  tbe  United  Statea  offl- 
elala in  Central  America  said,  the  supplies 
that  are  sent  to  the  anti-Sandinlstas  from  B 
Salvador  come  tram  the  United  States  Init 
are  reloaded  <mto  C-130  cargo  planea  in 
Panama.  Thla  type  of  plane  often  cornea 
into  Dopango  to  ddlver  supplies  for  the  Sal- 
vadoran  Army  or  to  drop  off  adriaers 
coming  tram  Panama. 

The  auppllea  coming  tn  to  Dopango  for 
the  Salvadoran  Army  are  marked  with  a 
three-letter  code,  one  of  the  otfldala  aakL 
The  auppllea  for  the  rebela  tn  Nicaragua  are 
alao  marked  with  a  three-letter  code  twt 
have  a  blue  atlcker. 

"It  it  ia  special  cargo  there  ia  mly  one 
agency  here  that  handlea  special  cargo,"  the 
official  aakL  "It  It  oomea  in,  it  is  moved  out 
very  quickly." 

TIm  CXA.  is  "throwing"  a  lot  of  money 
around"  B  Salvador  according  to  one  of  the 
United  Statea  ottteiata.  He  saM  that  there 
are  about  three  CXA.  agente  "hanging 
around"  the  air  force  baae  at  Dopango  and 
that  aa  many  aa  aeven  CXA.  agente  are  in- 
volved in  the  aupply  miaaiona  to  mcaragua. 

It  ia  undear  why  the  CXA.  baa  ehoeen  to 
uae  the  baae  at  Dopango  and  not  the  airport 
in  Honduras,  the  otfldala  aald.  One  aakl  it 
waa  poaaUtly  iMcauae  the  Honduran  Airport 
waa  too  Iniay  with  other  operatkna  indud- 
ing  the  United  Statea  military  maneuvers  tn 
Honduras. 

0BK  sALVADOBAii  ruuraa 

The  aupply  miaaians  to  mcaragua  from  B 
Sahrador  are  flown  on  C-4ra  owned  by  the 
Salvadoran  Air  Force  and  purchaaed  with 
United  Statea  military  aid,  according  to  one 
United  Statea  offldaL  In  addttkm,  they  are 
uatng  one  twin-engine  private  plane  that  baa 
been  converted  ao  that  it  baa  an  open  has 
door,  be  aald. 

When  the  operation  began,  only  United 
Statea  civilian  pilote  were  uaed.  In  the  laat 
aeveral  montha,  aome  Salvadoran  pOote 
have  alao  lieen  uaed  to  fly  the  misakwa,  ac- 
oordtaig  to  one  OffldaL 

He  aald  there  are  aa  many  aa  12  "»'TT*~n  a 
week,  but  another  aouroe  aald  that  figure 
was  "probably  too  bl^"  The  — «— «~-  one 
of  tbe  offlelala  aald.  are  "flown  at  random 
and  are  deaigned  to  be  flown  at  random." 

The  offlriala  denied  reporta  that  another 
Nicaraguan  rebd  group  operating  out  of 
Coste  Rica  and  lad  by  a  former  Sandtntata. 
■den  Pistora  Oomea.  had  uaed  the  Dopango 
Air  force  baae  to  laundi  air  attacks  earlier 
this  month  agalnat  the  Nicaraguan  Alr- 
port.o  pwi 


The  CHAIRMAN.  AU  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Queaticm  ia  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ifaaaa- 
chuaetta  (Mr.  Boluko). 

[CRS-217] 

The  queation  waa  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noea 
mveared  to  have  it. 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  waa  ordned. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  woe— ayea  237.  noea 
194.  not  voting  12.  aa  foDowa: 


AckenoaD 


[Ron  No.  40SI 
AYE8-237 

Worto 
RiaUrtte 


AleiaDder 

Andreas  (NC) 

AndrewiCTX) 

Anmnatn 

AnUKny 

Applefate 

Avrtn 

AuOote 


PortOn) 

Ftavlcr 

Fnak 


Moakler 

MOOolMa 
Moodr 


I  (CD 


Oarda 

(Jejdcaaoo 

Ocphsrdt 

GHHMm 

OUekman 


Beddl 
nrtlwoo 


Oore 
Qrmy 

Ouarinl 

HaU(IN> 

Hall«»I) 


Beelilert 


Booior 


Pmadl 


Hajres 


Baser 
Brftt 


<CA> 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Carper 
Can- 

Cbandler 
Caaifce 
Clay 
Ciodtao 

Cideman(TX) 
Oonte 
Oooyen 

Oouchlln 

Coyne 

D'Amoun 

DaKhle 

delaOana 

DeUuma 

Denlefc 

Dicks 

DInaeU 

Donndly 


Heftd 

Hertd 

Barton 

Hoivanl 

Hoycr 

Husboi 

Jaoote 

Jeffordi 

Jones  (NC) 

Jones  (OK) 

Kwitwr 


Roytaal 


Kenoelly 
KUdee 

Kolter 


LaFtloe 


Leach 
Lehman  (CA) 


Sbaip 


Levin 

Lerlne 
(LA) 
(MD) 

Loviy(WA> 


Deyer 
DymaUy 


Maikey 

liaiUnea 

Mavrodei 


(CA) 


MrOirdy 


(IA) 
(IL) 


Mdfaltr 
r(CA) 
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16852 
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15863 


an- 


Mrdrnn 


PtttelMid 
TOWWIAK) 


OtanUr 

D  1450 
The  Oerk  announoed  the  foUowlng 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  ObanUr  for.  wtth  Mr.  Bcrfll  M^tiMt. 
Mr.  MMKay  for.  wttli  Mr.  Hanoe  MabMt- 
Mr.   Itatl   of   Tiiiinfrn    for.   wtth   Mr. 
PrItcbanI  asaioat. 
Mra.    CoOtaH   for.    wttli   Mr.    Toimc   of 


The   ivault   of   the   vote 
nouneed  at  above  reo(»tled. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Oommittee  rleea. 

APfiff«W"giy  the  Committee  roae: 
and  the  Speaker  havtaoc  resumed  the 
OiMlr.  Mr.  NaTona.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the 
State  of  the  Unkm.  reported  that  that 
Committee,  havint  had  under  consld- 
eratkm  the  bill  (HJl.  2M8)  to  author- 
ise appropriatiooa  for  flacal  year  1M4 
for  Intelllgenoe  and  Intellitenoe-relat- 
ed  acttvltlea  of  the  U.8.  Ctovemment. 
tw  the  Intelllgenoe  Community  Staff, 
f <»■  the  Central  intelUcenoe  A«ency  re- 
tirement and  diaabillty  system,  and  for 
other  purpoaea,  pursuant  to  Houae 
Reatdution  S29.  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  Houae  with  an  amendment 
adopted   by   the   Committee   of   the 

Whole.         ^  .     ^^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
prevloua  question  Is  ordered. 

The  questkm  Is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendoamt  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bllL  , 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

Monos  TO  laoomoT  orvooD  sr  mb. 
womamom 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  genUeman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  Its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Roanraos  mores  to  recommit  the  biU. 
HJt  »«•  to  the  Pennanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intdllgenoe  wtth  liwtrucUoae  that 
the  permanent  aelect  oommittee  report  the 
bOl  back  to  the  Houae  forthwith  with  the 
foUowins  amendment:  Strike  all  after  the 
f^«4-tiiif  clause  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  f  oUowlnr-  

TITLE  I— nCTELUOKNCE  ACTlVl'lUS 
AumoaiiATios  or  AmonuATiom 

Sac.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  for  flKal  year  1964  for  the 
conduct  of  the  IntelUsenoe  and  IntelUsenoe- 
related  acthrltles  of  the  foUowtns  elemenU 
of  the  United  States  Oovemment: 

(1)  The  Central  IntelUcenoe  Agency. 

(5)  The  Department  of  Defense. 
(3)  The  Defense  IntelUcenoe  Acency. 
<4)  The  Mational  Security  Acency. 

(6)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  the  De- 
psrtment  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force. 

(6)  The  Department  of  State. 

(7)  The  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

(8)  The  Department  of  Knersy. 

(9)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  InvesttcaUon. 

(10)  The  Drue  Biforoement  Admlnlstra- 


menU  Urted  In  such  section,  are  those  9eci- 
fled  In  the  dsastfled  Schedule  of  Authorlsa- 
tVi«  pc«par«d  by  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  InteUlcenoe  to  accompany 
BJt.  3969  of  the  NInety-elchth  Coocrem. 
That  Schedule  of  Authortsattoos  shaU  be 
■.aA.  aTaOable  to  the  Coounlttees  on  Ap- 
propriation of  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Rapreaantattres  and  to  the  President.  The 
ntakWint  ihsD  provide  for  suitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  schedule,  or  of  appropriate  por- 
tkxM  of  the  achedule.  within  the  executive 
branch. 


cotraaasaioaAL  BUTiric&noa  or  Kxramti- 
Tuaas  n  azcass  or  pboobaii  AUTBoaixA- 
noss 

Sac  103.  Durlnc  fiscal  year  1984.  funds 
may  not  be  made  available  for  any  IntelU- 
genoe  or  intelUsenoe-reUted  acUvlty  unless 


So  the  amendment  waa  agreed  to 


DUU  OF  AOTHOBIXATIOaa 

,j^  lOX  The  amounts  authorised  to  be 
spproprlated  under  section  101.  and  the  au- 
thortaed  personnel  oeillnss  as  of  September 
30  1984.  for  the  conduct  of  the  IntelUcenoe 
and  intelllcenoe-ralated  acUvlUea  of  the  de- 
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such  funtte  have  been  specifically  author- 
Iwd  for  such  acttvtty  or.  in  the  case  of  funds 
approiHiated  for  a  different  acUvtty.  unless 
the  Dlrwtor  of  Central  InteUlcenoe  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  notified  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Consreas  of  the  Intent 
to  make  such  funds  available  for  such  activi- 
ty except  that.  In  no  case  may  reprogram- 
mint  or  tranafer  authority  be  used  by  the 
Director  of  Central  IntelUcenoe  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  unleas  for  hlcher  priority 
intelUcenoe  or  tntelUcenoe-related  activities, 
based  on  unforeseen  requirements,  than 
thoae  for  which  funds  were  orislnally  au- 
thorlaed.  and  in  no  case  where  the  tnteUl- 
genoe  or  intelUcence-related  acUvlty  for 
which  funds  were  requested  has  been  denied 
by  Concreas. 

AUTHOWZATIOH        OF        AFFaOFaiATlOSS        FOX 

DsaioH  /un>  cossraDcnos  of  af  ADomosAi. 

■OTLDIiro     AT     THS     CSSTXAL     IMTXUaOSSCS 
AflXMCT  HXADQOAaTiaS  COMFOUSl) 

Ssc  104.  Of  the  amounts  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  under  secUon  101(1).  there  is 
authortaed  to  be  appropriated  the  sura  of 
ITS.M0.0O0  for  the  deslcn  and  construction 
of  a  new  bulldlnc  at  the  Central  InteUlcenoe 
Acency  headquarters  compound. 
AUTHoarrr    fo«    TXAirarBi    or    AOTHoanp 

ruma  of  ths  cswtbal  imLUOsacs  AOsacT 

TO  TBS  STATS  OF  vnuuinA 

Ssc  106.  Of  the  amounts  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  under  secUon  101(1).  the  Cen- 
tral Intelllsence  Acency  Is  authorised  to 
traiwfer  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000 
to  the  State  of  Virginia  for  the  deslcn  and 
construction  of  hlchway  Improvements  ssso- 
dated  with  construction  at  the  Central  In- 
teUlcenoe Agency  headquarters  compound. 
AtrraoxizATios  of  AFFBOFaiATioss  roaooOT- 

TnTsaaoauM  autivhiss  of  ths  fsdbal 

BtntXAU  of  nrVBSTIOATIOS 

Sac.  106.  In  addlUon  to  the  amounU  au- 
thorlaed  to  be  appropriated  under  section 
101(9),  there  Is  authorlaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  flacal  year  1984  the  sum  of 
$13 JO0.0OO  for  the  conduct  of  the  actlvltlea 
of  the  FMeral  Bureau  of  Investlcatlon  to 
counter  terrorism  in  the  United  Statea. 

r^mmnmwm.  rmJWQS  APJUSTHaSIS 
Ssc.  107.  The  Director  of  Central  InteUl- 
gence  may  authorise  employment  of  dvlllan 
personnel  in  excess  of  the  numbers  snthor- 
laed  under  titles  I  and  n  of  the  IntelUcenoe 
Authonsatton  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  19M 
(Public  Law  97-369)  and  UUe  I  of  this  Act 
when  he  determines  that  such  action  is  nec- 
easary  to  the  performanoe  of  Important  In- 
teUlcenoe funetkaw.  Additional  numbeis  of 
dvlllan  pirrr?""*''  auttuwlaBd  by  the  Direc- 


tor of  Central  Intelllgenee  under  this  seo- 
tkin  for  an  dement  of  the  IntelUcenoe  Com- 
munity may  not  exceed  3  per  oentum  of  the 
number  of  dvlllan  perswwifl  authorlaed 
^ifyt^w  tueh  titles  for  such  dement.  The  Di- 
rector of  Central  InteUlcenoe  shaU  proBV>t- 
ly  notify  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  InteUlcenoe  of  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
ttves  and  the  Select  Committee  on  IntelU- 
cenoe of  the  Bcmarr  whenever  he  exerdaes 
the  authority  cranted  by  this  section. 
TTTIX  n— IMTEUJODf CE  COMMUNITT 
STAFF 
AumoaixATios  ov  ArraopaiATioira 
Sac  301.  There  is  authorlaed  to  be  aiHtro- 
prlated  for  the  InteUlcenoe  Oanmunlty 
Staff  for  fiscsl  yesr  1984  the  sum  of 
$19,100,000. 

AUTWOailATIOS  OF  PBMOSIISL  Bm-STSSWRR 

Sac  303.  (a)  The  IntelUcenoe  Community 
Staff  Is  authorlaed  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
fuU-ttme  pfTy""'  as  of  September  30. 
1964.  Such  personnel  of  the  InteUlcenoe 
Community  Staff  may  be  permanent  em- 
ployeea  of  the  InteUlcenoe  Community 
Staff  or  personnel  detailed  from  other  ele- 
ments of  the  United  States  Oovemment. 

(b)  Durinc  fiscal  year  1964.  personnel  of 
the  InteUlcenoe  Community  Staff  shaU  be 
selected  so  as  to  provide  appropriate  repre- 
sentation from  elements  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment  encsced  in  IntelUcenoe 
and  Intelllcenoe-^elated  acttvltlea. 

(c)  Durlnc  flacal  year  1984.  any  officer  or 
eoaployee  of  the  United  States  or  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  is  detailed  to  the 
InteUlcenoe  Community  Staff  from  another 
element  of  the  United  Statea  Government 
ShaU  be  detaUed  on  a  relmburssble  basis, 
except  that  any  such  officer,  employee,  or 
member  may  be  detaUed  on  a  nonreimbursa- 
ble basis  for  a  period  of  leas  than  one  yesr 
for  the  performanoe  of  temporary  functions 
as  required  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
licence. 

imsLLiasiicB    oomnnnTT    sTArr    Aucnns- 
TBUD  HI  SAMS  MAinnx  AS  cssTBAX.  nmui- 

OXSCX  AOKHCT 

Sac.  303.  Durlnc  fiscal  year  1964,  acttvlUes 
and  piTWfm"^'  of  the  IntelUcenoe  Communi- 
ty Staff  ShaU  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Natlooal  Security  Act  of  1947  (50  UJ3.C. 
401  et  seq.)  and  the  Central  InteUlcenoe 
Acency  Act  of  1949  (SO  V&C.  40Sa-403n)  in 
the  same  manner  as  acttvltles  snd  personnel 
of  the  Central  InteUlcenoe  Acency. 
TmX     m— CENTRAL    INTELUOENCE 

AOEWCT  RgnREMENT  AND  DISABIL- 

rrr  SYSTEM 

AUTHOaiZATIOM  OF  AITBOPBIATIOin 

Ssc  301.  There  is  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  Central  InteUlcenoe  Agency 
Retirement  and  DissUUty  Fund  for  fiscal 
year  1984  the  sum  of  $86,300,000. 
TTTLB     lY-ADMnnSTRAnVE    PROVI- 
SIONS RELATVD  TO  TBK  CE^IltAL 
INTELLIGENCE    AGENCY    AND    THE 
nmUilGENCE  COMMUNITY  STAFF 
BJSnnJTT  FOB  AFPUUHMBR  TO  rssTsni 


401.  Seetkm  5  of  the  Central  InteUl- 
'.  Amaaef  Act  of  1049  (50  U.ac.  40Sf )  is 
by  strOdnc  the  Isst  "snd"  in  sub- 
ssetlon  (d)  by  stzlklnc  the  period  at  the  end 
of  suhaectlon  (e)  and  subatttutlnc  In  Ueu 
thereof  ":  and",  and  by  addtnc  at  the  end 
thereirf  the  following  new  subaectlon: 

"(f)  Determine  and  fix  the  mlnlmtmi  and 
maximum  limits  of  age  within  which  an 
original  appointment  may  be  made  to  an 
operational  position  within  the  Agency,  not- 


wlthstandlnc  the  provision  of  sny  other  Isw. 
in  socordsnoe  with  such  criteria  as  the  Di- 
rector, in  his  discretion,  msy  prescribe.". 
BJomuTT  voa  nfcxanvs  AWAxaa 

Sac.  403.  (a)  The  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
Ucenoe may  exerdae  the  authority  cranted 
in  section  4503  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  Federal  employees 
snd  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  detailed 
or  asslcned  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Acency  or  to  the  InteUlcenoe  Community 
Staff,  in  the  same  manner  as  such  authority 
may  be  exercised  with  respect  to  the  person- 
nel of  the  Central  InteUlcenoe  Acency  and 
the  IntelUcenoe  Community  Staff. 

(b)  The  authority  cranted  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  may  be  ezendsed  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  employees  or  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  detaUed  or  aasisned  to 
the  Central  InteUlcenoe  Acency  or  to  the 
IntelUgence  (^immunity  Staff  subsequent  to 
five  yeszB  preceding  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

BBSTsicnoK  or  oosDocr  or  omxioiircx 
Acnvmxs 

Ssc  501.  The  authorisation  of  appropria- 
tions by  this  Act  shaU  not  be  deemed  to  con- 
stitute authority  for  the  conduct  of  any  In- 
tellicoice  actlvtty  which  is  not  otherwise  au- 
thorised by  the  ConsUtutlon  or  Isws  of  the 
United  States. 

DICBXASSS  ni  BMPLOTSX  SSH  SPITS  AUTHOaUKD 
ST  LAW 

Ssc.   503.   Appropristtons  suthoriaed  by 
this  Act  for  salary,  pay.  retirement,  and 
other  benefiU  for  Federal  employees  may 
be  increased  by  such  sddltional  or  supple- 
mental amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  In- 
creases In  such  benefits  authorized  by  law. 
"TITLE  VI— PROHIBrnON  ON  (X)VERT 
ASSISTANCE  FOR  MILITARY  OPER- 
ATIONS IN  NICARAGUA;  AUTHORIZA- 
TION OF  OVERT  INTERDICTION  AS- 
SISTANCE 
"raoRXBrnoR  on  covxrt  assistarcx  fos 

mUTABT  OrXBATIOira  IS  mCASAOUA 

"Sac.  601.  (a)  After  60  days  from  the  date 
of  enactment,  none  of  the  funds  authorised 
to  be  atvropriated  by  the  Act  may  be  obU- 
gated  or  expended  for  the  purpose  or  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  supportlns.  direct- 
ly or  indirectly.  mlUtary  or  paramilitary  op- 
eraUons  In  Nlcaracua  by  any  natton.  group, 
organisation,  movement,  or  individual,  if  by 
that  date,  the  Government  of  Nlcaracua 
lias:  (1)  reaffirmed  the  commitments  it 
made  to  the  Organisation  of  American 
States  In  July  1979,  (3)  oonduded  the  trea- 
ties and  other  International  documents  nec- 
essary to  implement  the  objectives  con- 
tained in  the  Document  of  ObJecUves 
screed  to  at  the  September  7-9  meetinc  of 
the  Cmtadora  Four  and  the  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  (Colombia.  Mexico,  Panama, 
Venesuela:  Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala. Honduras,  snd  Nicsrscua).  and  (3) 
ceased  aU  acttvltlea  involvlnc  the  fumlahinc 
of  arms,  personnel,  traininc.  command  and 
control  f  adllties  or  loclsticsl  support  for 
miUtary  or  paramilitary  operations  in  or 
acainst  aU  countries  in  Central  America  or 
the  Caribbean— «U  wtth  adeqiuite  systems  of 
verification  and  oontroL" 

"AUTBOBIZATIOS  OP  OVSBT  DnsaDICTIOS 


"Sac.  603.  (a)  The  Congreas  finds  thst— 

"(i:  in  the  sbsenoe  of  a  state  of  declared 

war,  the  provision  of  mlUtary  equipment  to 

individuals,  croups,  orgsnisstions.  or  move- 

menu  sedtinc  to  overthrow  covemments  of 


countries  in  Central  America  vicriates  inter- 
national treaty  oblicatlons,  indtidlnc  the 
Charter  of  the  United  NationB.  the  Chsrter 
of  the  Orgsnisation  of  American  Statea.  and 
the  Rio  Treaty  of  1949;  and 

"(3)  such  activities  by  the  Governments  of 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua  threaten  the  independ- 
ence of  El  Salvador  and  threaten  to  destabi- 
lise the  entire  Central  American  region,  and 
the  Governments  of  Cuba  and  Nicaragua 
refuae  to  cease  those  scttvlties. 

"(b)  The  President  is  suthoriaed  to  fur- 
nish assistance,  on  such  terms  and  condl- 
tloni  as  be  may  determine,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  any  friendly  country  in  Central 
Ai«»ri/<»  In  order  to  provide  sudi  country 
with  the  abOtty  to  prevent  uae  of  its  terri- 
tory, or  to  prevent  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  International  law  the  uae  of  international 
territory,  for  the  transfer  of  miUtary  equip- 
ment from  or  through  Cuba  or  Nicaragua  or 
any  other  country  or  agents  of  that  oountry 
to  any  Individual,  group,  orcsntsstton,  or 
movement  which  the  President  determines 
seeks  to  overthrow  the  covemment  of  such 
friendly  oountry  or  the  covonment  of  sny 
other  oountry  in  Centrsl  America.  Asslst- 
anoe  under  this  section  shaU  be  provided 
openly,  and  sbaU  not  be  provided  In  a 
manner  which  attempts  to  CMtceal  United 
States  Involvemoit  in  the  provision  of  such 
assistsnce. 

[CRS-219] 

"(c)  Assistsnce  may  be  provided  to  a 
friendly  foreign  country  under  this  section 
only  if  that  coimtry  has  aceed  thst  It  vriU 
not  use  any  sssistance  provided  by  the 
United  States  under  this  section,  the  For- 
elcn  Assistsnce  Act  of  1961.  or  the  Aims 
Export  (Control  Act  to  rtestshlllsf  or  over- 
throw the  government  of  any  country  in 
Central  America  and  will  not  make  any  such 
assistance  available  to  any  nation.  Individ- 
ual, croup,  organisation,  or  movement 
which  seeks  to  destabOiae  or  overthrow  any 
such  govemmmt. 

"(d)  At  least  IS  days  before  providing  as- 
sistanoe  to  a  f  oieicn  oountry  tmder  this  aeo- 
tlon,  the  President  shsU  suboult  sn  undsssi- 
fied  report  which  describes  the  proposed  ss- 
sistsnce  to  the  Spesker  of  the  Bouse  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  dialrman  of  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Senate. 

"(e)  There  is  authorlaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Preaident  to  carry  out  this  aeo- 
Uon  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscsl  year  1984. 

"(f)  Funds  to  carry  out  this  section  shaU 
be  made  available  for  any  friendly  oountry 
In  Central  America  only  f ot  the  purpose  of 
IntenUctlnc  the  trsnsfer  of  military  equip- 
ment to  any  oountry  in  Central  America." 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Coocresa  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  National  Recon- 
struction of  Nlcaracua  has  tailed  to  keep 
solemn  promiaeB,  made  to  the  Orgsnisstinn 
of  American  States  in  July  1979,  to  estshUSh 
fuU  respect  for  humsn  righta  snd  polttlcsl 
Ubertiea.  hold  eariy  dectlooB,  presstve  a  pri- 
vate sector,  permtt  pbUtiesl  plursltan,  snd 
pursue  a  f  melgn  policy  of  nonsggresslon 
snd  nonintervention: 

(3)  by  mwlding  mOitsry  support  (Indud- 
Ing  arms,  trsining,  snd  I'tcM*^'  wsnmsnd 
and  control,  snd  ooeamnnicstlaiis  fsdllttws) 
to  croups  aeddnc  to  overthrow  the  Oovem- 
ment of  El  Salvador  and  otho'  Central 
American  governments,  the  Government  ot 
Natkmal  Reoonstruetlon  of  NIeszagua  baa 
violated  artide  18  of  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
g.»i«.H««  of  AsBerlean  Statea  which  de- 
darea  that  no  state  has  the  right  to  Inter- 
vene, directly  or  Indirectly,  tor  sny 
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of 


la  there  objection 
the  gentleman  from 


a  proniit  ra- 
Safantaantti  Maattnc  of 
lAlara  o<  Ptaratm  Affain 
of  ttM  On^Mattai  o<  imarlnaii  SUtaa  for 
Mm  purpoaa  fl<  raayalaattm  tha  wpllanro 
ty  tha  Ouiwiaiiiit  of  NattotMl  Heeanatiuo- 
ttoB  oC  Illearaci»- 

<1)  vtth  tha  oammltmenU  laada  by  the 
laadHB  of  that  aovenuaant  in  July  19Tf  to 
the  OrsBBlBatlan  of  ABorlean  atatac  and 

(S>  vtth  tha  Chaitar  of  tha  OnaiHaatlnn 
of  AaaaileaD  Stataa. 

(e)  Tha  Praatdaot  ahall  trlcoroualy  aeek 
by  tha  Omntirton  of 
ttet  would  proTlda  for  a 

full  rame  of  effacttra  luaaaurw  by  tha 
mt^^i**— •  atataa  to  brine  about  ooenpUanoe  by 
tha  Oovenunant  of  NatlocMl  Raooiiatructk» 
of  mcaracua  with  thoae  oblliatlona.  taiclud- 
\Bm  TCtttlabIa  asraeoMnU  to  halt  the  tiana- 
f  er  o<  miUtary  equlpnent  and  U>  oeaaa  fur- 
of  mIttUry  aupport  faciUtlea  to 
iiailiM  the  violent  overthrow  of  gov- 
enunaota  of  oountrtaa  in  Central  AoMrica. 

(d)  The  riMiiliint  ahall  uae  all  diplomatic 
at  bla  dhpoaal  to  encouiace  the  Or- 
of  American  Stataa  to  aeek  reao- 
hitlon  of  tha  copfMcta  In  Central  America 
baaed  on  the  provlalaaa  of  the  Rnal  Act  of 
the  San  Joae  Conference  of  October  1M3. 
ii««^«»wt  prlndplea  (d).  (e),  and  (g).  relat- 
ing to  nonintervention  in  the  tntenial  af- 
latn  of  other  countrtee.  denylnc  support  for 
terrorlat  and  aubventve  elementa  in  other 
atataa.  and  tntamatknal  aupervlBlon  of  fully 
verifiable  airancementa. 

<e)  The  United  Statea  ahall  support  meas- 
ur«B  at  the  Onanlaatlan  of  American 
Statea.  as  weU  as  efforta  of  the  Contadora 
Group,  which  aeeks  to  end  support  for  ter- 
rorlat. subveratva.  or  other  acttvttiee  aimed 
at  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  lovemmenta 
of  oountrlea  In  Central  America.  Punda  au- 
thortaed  to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may 
be  uaed  to  ptovlde  XTntted  Statea  support  for 
aettvlttee  With  respect  to  Ifkaracua  which 
are  itiltnni  to  end  the  conflict  in  the 
rattan  and  which  are  approved  by  the  Orga- 
ntaatlcn  of  American  Statea.  inriudtng  inter- 
natVrrr'  aurveUIanoe  and  supervlalon  actlvl- 
ttea.  peacekeeping  foreea.  border  patrola. 
^iwi  eleettan  supeivlaota. 

(f)  Mot  later  than  March  15.  ItM.  the 
Prertdent  shaD  report  to  the  Congreas  on 
tha  reaolta  of  hla  efforta  punuant  to  thla 
Act  to  achieve  peace  In  Central  America  and 
to  and  the  flow  of  arma  to  Central  America. 
Sndi  report  may  Induda  soch  reflotnra#tw1a- 
ttane  ea  tha  Preelrliaii  may  oonalder  appro- 
priate tor  further  United  Statea  actloaa  to 
achieve  theae  ohJaetlveB.  inrtuding  requeeta 
for  the  antharlsatlon  and  appropriation  of 
addlthaial  funds  to  eairy  out  the  purpoeee 
Of  thla  Act 

Mr.  ROBINBON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak  unanimous 
at  that  the  moUco  to  recommit 


be  considered 
theRaooBB. 

The 
to  the  request 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPBAKBR.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisloiis  of  House  Resolution  329. 
the  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Rosmaoir)  for  10 
minutes. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Massaehusetu  (Mr.  Bolaxo) 
rise? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill.  HJL  SMS  with  In- 
structions permitted  under  the  rule  be 
debatable  for  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  proponent  of 
the  motion  and  a  Member  opposed 
thereto.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Roboison)  will  be 
recogniied  for  15  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachuaetta  (Mr. 
BoLAiro)  will  be  recognised  for  15  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  RoBnrsoH). 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  at  the  outset 
that  this  is  not  a  run-of-the-mlne 
motion  to  recommit,  and  I  ask  that  my 
colleagues  give  It  careful  attention. 
The  motion  to  recommit  that  I  am  of- 
fering will  defer  a  halt  to  UJ3.  support 
for  Nicaraguan  opposition  until  the 
Sandinistas  stop  interfering  with  their 
neighbors  and  join  In  an  agreement 
baaed  on  the  Contadora  21 -point  Doc- 
ument of  Objectives  agreed  to  at  the 
September  7  through  9  meeting  of  the 
Contadora.  The  countries  which  par- 
ticipated in  that  negotiation  were  Co- 
lombia, Mexico.  Panama.  Venezuela, 
Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador.  Guatemala. 
Hondviras.  and  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  clearly 
associates  n.S.  support  for  the  Nicara- 
guan position  with  the  cause  of  peace 
that  we  can  all  support.  It  makes  clear 
that  the  UJS.  goals  are  limited,  are 
podttve.  and  do  not  include  the  over- 
throw of  the  Nlcaragiian  Oovemment. 
At  the  same  time,  it  gives  to  the  Presi- 
dent flexibility  to  pursue  a  policy  that 
Is  working.  This  very  deliberate  and 
methodical  approach,  which  in  itself 
has  been  a  stahiliting  influence  in 
Central  America,  is  the  best  guarantee 
against  the  open-ended  cycle  of  vio- 
lence and  turmoil  that  will  most  cer- 
tainly ensue  if  the  only  effective  check 
on  qf^tntat^n  bchavlor  Is  removed, 
which  would  be  the  case  as  this  biU 


The  provlsionB  of  HJl.  2700  have  not 
tnuMTOved  with  age.  In  fact,  some  may 
argue  effectively  that  the  concept  has 
been  overtaken  by  events.  And  indeed, 
I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  the  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  the  majority  leader  who  took  the 
well  lust  bef(H«  the  last  vote.  Al- 
thou^  I  agreed  with  everything  that 
he  said  in  terms  of  observations,  his 
conclusions  jtist  did  not  seem  to  match 
the  observations,  which  I  regret. 

Until  just  recently,  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  has  proven  impervious  to 
any  peaceful  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  conflict  In  Central  America.  Ef- 
forts to  achieve  such  a  settlement 
appear  to  have  much  more  momentum 
than  ever  before  in  terms  of  actions 
that  we  see  happening  down  there  and 
their  willingness  to  get  together. 

a  1600 

The  Impetus  behind  the  peace  proc- 
ess is  partially  attributable  to  pres- 
sures the  Nicaraguan  Government  has 
experienced  internally  and  to  the  clear 
and  firm  signals  the  United  States  has 
given  in  its  commitment  to  the  securi- 
ty of  the  democratic  nations  In  that 
area.  These  developments  have  given 
our  friends  the  confidence  to  negotiate 
without  fear  of  reprisal  from  Nicara' 
gua  and  provided  Nicaragua  with  the 
physical  and  political  motivation  to  re- 
spond favorably.  To  state  that  the 
policy  is  not  working  is  to  ignore  reali- 
ty, and  that  has  been  said  by  more 
than  one  speaker  here  today.  In  fact, 
pressures  being  exerted  internally  and 
externally  on  the  Sandlnista  regime 
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are  producing  the  first  signs  of  Sandl- 
nisU  flexibility  after  over  4  years  of 
the  Intransigent  support  for  vlolenoe 
and  subversion  in  the  neighboring 
oountrlea  In  Central  America.  The 
most  important  evidence  of  such  flexi- 
bility is  the  apparent  Nicaraguan  ac- 
ceptance of  the  21-point  document  of 
objectives  negotiated  last  month  by 
the  Contadora  group.  This  docxmient 
contains  crucial  ingredients,  as  we 
have  heard  about  today,  such  as  a  halt 
to  aims  buildups,  foreign  intervention, 
and  democratic  pliualism. 

As  an  example,  not  long  ago  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Motley  went  to 
Nicaragua  to  discuss  issues  of  vital 
concern.  He  was  given  a  cold  shoulder. 
He  was  not  even  allowed  to  meet  with 
the  appropriate  level  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment officials.  However,  today, 
even  as  we  speak,  the  Ntearaguan  For- 
eign Mlnteter  is  meeting  with  Assist- 
ant Secretary  MoUey.  and  the  United 
States  is  listening  and  talking  and  wHl 
continue  to  do  so.  At  this  point  in 
time,  a  lack  of  U.8.  reaolve.  aa  would 
be  demonstrated  by  the  bill  that  is 
now  before  us.  could  destroy  the  possi- 
bility that  Ntearagua  may  agree  to  re- 
ciiHrocal.  verlflatde  agreements  with  its 


neighbors.  I  share  Secretary  Siulta' 
(Hiinkm  and,  if  I  may,  I  will  read  from 
his  October  18  letter  to  the  l^»eaker 
and  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  MiCBiL),  as  has  been  quoted  by 
others  here  today: 

I  therefore,  bdleve  It  is  eeeentHI  that  the 
Bouae  of  Repreaentattvee  not  enact  provi- 
iteiM  in  the  tnteDlgenoe  authorlsattan  bill 
that  would  give  the  Sandinistas  a  unilateral 
aiiranrr  that  the  United  Statea  wfll  with- 
hold support  from  the  Nicaraguan  realst- 
anoe  movement.  In  my  Judgment,  such  an 
aettan  wfll  virtually  deetroy  the  proapect 
that  Nicaragua  may  agree  to  reciprocal  and 
verifiable  agreements  to  end  aaslBtance  to 
all  guoTllla  f oroea  operating  In  the  region. 
The  administration's  ptrtlcy  to  help  bring 
peace  In  Central  America  are  not  beginning 
to  bear  fruit.  I  urge  the  Houae  not  Impoae 
If  nifflniM  on  this  policy  and  thereby  un- 
dermine the  cause  of  peace  and  democracy 
that  we  all  support.  Sincerely  youra.  C3«orge 
P.Shulta. 

One  of  the  major  shortcomings  of 
HR.  2670  is  its  undue  rigidity  in  the 
face  of  ever-changing  circumstances  In 
Central  America. 

The  logic  of  HJl.  2760  is  based  upon 
a  doctrine  of  nonintervention.  In  that 
regard.  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
the  thougAits  of  the  19th-oentury  Eng- 
lish economist  and  philosopher.  John 
Stuart  MOL  He  qjoke  on  the  doctrine 
of  nonintervention. 

The  doctrine  of  nonintervention,  to  be  a 
legitimate  principle  of  morality,  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  aU  governments.  The  deq»ots 
must  conaent  to  be  bound  by  it  as  weU  as 
the  tree  statea.  Unices  they  do.  the  profes- 
sion of  It  by  free  countries  comes  but  to  thla 
mieerable  leeue— that  the  wrong  side  may 
help  the  wrong,  but  the  right  must  not  help 
the  right. 

That  is  exactly  where  we  find  our- 
selves situated  now. 

In  closing,  I  urge  aU  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  carefully  weigh  the  con- 
sequences of  our  decision  today  and  to 
vote  for  legislative  solution  that  bal- 
ances UJS.  response  with  U.S.  commlt- 
mmts  and  U.S.  security  interests  in 
Cmtral  America. 

I  urge  your  support  for  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  to  recommit.  All 
of  this  discussion  about  secret  or 
covert  aid  versus  open  or  overt  aid  is 
nonsense.  The  plumy  business  about 
some  aid  being  sneaky  or  tmder  the 
table  or  over  the  table,  it  is  just  a  lot 
of  hot  air.  Everybody  in  the  world, 
who  cares,  knows  about  the  aid  and 
the  operations,  and  it  is  absurd  to  talk 
about  one  type  being  bad  or  another 
being  good.  After  all  should  we,  and, 
indeed  are  we  supporting  the  insurgen- 
cy in  Afghanistan?  Should  we  abandon 
those  freedom  fighters  because  of 
some  covert  aid  rhetoric? 

Everybody  knows  what  the  issue  is: 
Are  we  going  to  continue  to  supply  aid 
and  fli"*"*'*~^  to  people  who  are  fight- 
ing against  the  Government  in  Nicara- 
gua, the  insurgents?  It  is  no  secret.  Ev- 
erybody knows  about  It.  So  the  ques- 


tion is  not  whether  the  aid  is  secret  or 
optaa.  The  question  is  simply  this: 
Should  we  or  should  we  not  provide 
this  aid? 

Since  we  know  that  Nicaragua  and 
Cuba  and  Russia  are  supplying  the  in- 
surgents in  El  Salvador  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overthrowing  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador,  is  it  appropriate  and  is 
it  justifiable  for  the  allies  of  El  Salva- 
dor, including  the  United  States,  to 
provide  aid  to  people  who  are  trying  to 
change,  or  change  the  conduct  of,  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua?  That  is  the 
question.  As  long  as  Nicaragua  is 
aiding  foreign  Insurgency,  is  it  justifi- 
able for  the  United  States  to  do  so  as 
well  in  response  to  the  Nicaraguan 
action? 

When  Nicaragua,  Cuba,  and  Russia 
stop  exporting  revolution  in  Latin 
America  and  stop  supplying  the  insur- 
gents in  El  Salvador  to  overthrow  that 
Government,  thai  the  United  States 
certataily  ought  to  stop  supplying  in- 
surgents in  Nicaragua. 

What  we  really  need  is  a  political 
and  nonviolent  resolution  of  the  prob- 
lems in  Central  America.  We  need  ne- 
gotiation. We  need  the  help  of  our 
Latin  American  allies  as  mediators.  We 
need  an  end  to  oppression  and  the 
denial  of  human  rights  and  the  killing 
of  innocent  people.  We  should  let  the 
Central  Americans  solve  their  own 
problems  without  outside  intervention 
of  military  power  and  we  should  sup- 
port the  tender  buds  of  emerging  de- 
mocracy. 

But,  in  order  to  do  this  we  must  not 
let  Cuba  and  Russia  have  a  free  hand 
to  support  exported  violent  revolution 
and  military  smsmrinR  to  be  used 
against  friendly  regimes.  When  they 
stop  insitfgency,  then  we  should  too— 
at  once. 

Let  us  help  bring  peace,  justice,  and 
stability,  democracy  and  economic 
well-being  to  this  region. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Blr.  LsACH). 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  E^jeaker. 
this  summer  the  House  passed  the 
Boland  amendment.  Today  we  are 
asked  to  reconsider  its  passage  under 
circumstances  that  make  it  more,  not 
less,  important. 

Why  is  passage  more  important 
today?  Just  in  the  past  week  there 
have  been  reports  of  an  escalation  of 
Contra-revolutionary  terrorism,  of  the 
destruction  of  petroleum  repositories 
in  Nicaiagua.  acts  of  industrial  sabo- 
tage that  the  administration  has  not 
only  condoned,  but.  according  to  press 
accounts,  actually  claimed  credit  for 
plsoning  and  carrying  out. 

I  and  many  Members  of  this  body 
have  doubts  that  these  acts  of  sabo- 
tage are  effective,  but  evoi  if  they  are. 
this  rounU7  should  be  wary  of  such  a 
policy.  Above  anything  else,  the 
United  States  of  Amoica  has  always 
stood  for  the  rule  of  law.  Within  that 


context,  we  have  taken  the  lead  in  at- 
temptlng  to  place  legal  and  moral  con- 
straints upon  terrorism. 

It  has  been  said  here  today  that  our 
current  policy  is  cheap;  that  no  Ameri- 
can lives  are  jeopardised.  That  may  be 
true  In  the  short  run,  but  I  wonder  in 
the  long  run  whether  U.S.  Govern- 
ment complicity  in  acts  of  sabotage 
and  efforts  to  overthrow  a  duly  recog- 
nised government  within  this  hemi- 
sphere will  not  be  very  costly  to  our 
principles  and  eventually  our  lives. 

I  urge  suK>ort  of  the  Boland  amend- 
ment and  defeat  of  the  motion  to  re- 
ccnnmlt; 

Mr.  WUITKUUHST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  ocmsume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Mica). 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague. 

I  want  everyone  to  pay  doae  atten- 
tion, please,  to  what  I  am  about  to  say, 
because  I  understand  the  committee 
did  not  really  realise  what  this  motion 
to  recommit  does  imtil  just  a  few  mo- 
ments ago. 

I  think  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  taken  the  floor  to  wptak.  tat  a 
motion  to  recommit.  I  think  this  is 
that  important.  It  is  an  issue  that  I 
have  dealt  with  for  5  years  here  when 
we  started  out  giving  $75  million  to 
the  «fcn««nii«tj>«  to  try  to  win  their 
friendship  and  show  that  we  wanted  to 
be  friends:  but  a  point  has  not  been 
made  at  all  on  this  fioor.  This  is  I 
think  new  information  and  I  think  it  is 
important.  The  motion  to  recommit 
wiatwtjtiTMt  the  overt  aid  that  was  just 
i4>provedi,  as  well  as  the  covert,  (m  a 
basis  that  "Tou  iUxQ  and  we  will  stop." 

Now.  many  thou^t  that  it  Just  cut 
off  the  overt.  It  does  not;  so  I  think 
each  Member  should  think  that  if 
they  are  not  sure,  if  they  are  not  posi- 
tive, we  have  had  two  successive  votes 
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with  less  than  a  15-to-20  vote  shift 
would  have  made  a  difference  on  long- 
term  foreign  policy  that  could  mean 
major  changes  in  lineups  in  this  hemi- 
sphere on  what  we  are  about  to  do. 

One  of  our  Members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  recommended  to  me  when 
I  was  searching  for  a  compromise  that 
the  strongest  position  might  indeed  be 
for  the  Democrats  to  go  with  that 
overt  and  allow  the  covert  to  be  cutoff 
and  say  to  Nicaragua,  in  effect.  "Tou 
stop  and  we  will  stop." 

This  does  that  It  does  not  cut  off 
the  overt  aUL 

a  1610 

One  other  point,  and  It  does  not  cut 
off  the  overt  aid.  One  other  point  that 
I  would  like  to  make,  if  you  can  bring 
yourself  just  a  moment  to  think  of  the 
words  of  our  majority  leader  as  he 
qwke  so  eloquently  just  a  few  minutes 
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ttata  recliiM  in  tcnna  of 
A  Hiuar-cype  fO««niaMni.  •  HlUar^ 
type  apiviMeli. 

WlMB  «•  are  taUdnt  about  IS  votes. 
wlMO  w  •!•  Ulkln«  about  forsigii 
poUey.  wban  we  we  talking  about  oon- 
that  mean  ttie  Uvea  of  IndtrWI- 
aU  over  tbla  heailV^lMre,  I  think 
It  would  be  veD  for  eaidi  Meniber  to 
think  Just  a  BMBBflBt  tbat  this  la  not  a 
■tanple  reaohitlon  to  recommit  and 
change  everything  that  we  have  done. 

It  tndwnil  leavee  the  overt  aid  In  and 
p^at  haa  not  been  aald  before  this 
moment.  It  leaves  It  In  and  It  nyi  on 
the  covert,  we  will  both  stop  on  the 
■ymmetnr-type  Idea. 

Ifr.  FOWIXR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlenian  yMd? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

lir.  FOWLER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
men  f or  yMdlng. 

I  apmedate  the  respcmslble  argu- 
ments of  the  gentleman  fmn  Florida, 
but  I  do  think  we  ought  to  clear  up 
the  tact  that  the  gentleman  from 
Tens  (Mr.  Wuort)  rose  In  support  of 
the  MD  as  Just  iiamnil  and  would  be 
opposed  to  the  motloo  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

There  are  many  stmllarltles.  Certain- 
ly our  goals  are  the  same.  There  is  no 
qoestkm  about  what  we  are  trying  to 
achieve. 

The  dlfflculty  is  In  trying  to  deter- 
mine the  policy  best  to  achieve  peace 
and  stabUltr.  and  since  the  majority 
leader  Is  not  here,  we  ought  to  say. 
slnoe  you  raised  his  arguments,  that 
he  supports  the  Boland-Zablockl  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  MICA.  Let  me  Just  make  that 
dear.  That  is  why  I  asked  each 
Member,  If  they  would  think  back  and 
try  to  recall  Just  a  few  moments  when 
he  spoke  so  eloquently  about  Boland- 
Zablockl.  if  you  had  changed.  In  my 
mind  the  only  words  of  the  conclusion. 
It  would  have  been  a  maglf  icent  argu- 
ment why  we  should  not  take  the 
actloD.  Tou  can  draw  that  conclusion. 
I  sat  In  the  front  chair,  and  I  thought 
he  was  going  to  say  that 

That  is  the  point  I  am  raising.  It  is  a 
very,  very  doee  issue.  We  are  within  15 
votes  one  way  or  the  other.  Here  is  a 
motkm  to  recommit  that  does  both.  It 
Is  a  dlffleult  issue  and  I  ask  you  to  ex- 
amine it  very  carefully.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  had  ever  taken  the  floor  on 
a  motion  to  recommit  but  I  have  lived 
with  this  issue  on  that  committee  for  5 
years  and  I  hope  we  do  not  make  a 
T**^"^*.  and  at  the  very  least,  this 
would  give  us  under  this  motion  to  re- 
commit both  approaches. 

Mr.  HYDK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
iwillwimi  jleklT 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  minrts. 

Mr.  HTDK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
f(w  yielding. 


I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  Illuminating  exactly  the  situation 
we  are  in. 

The  motion  to  recommit  preserves 
the  Boland-Zablockl  amendment.  Inso- 
far as  it  authorlns  a  specific  amount 
of  money  for  overt  interdlctloo  for  the 
export  of  revolution.  It  authorises  con- 
ftn^mtf««  of  covert  aid  untU  the  export 
of  subversion  by  Nicaragua  to  its 
neighbors  is  halted,  and  on  the  basis 
of  equity,  on  the  basis  of  parity,  on  a 
basis  of  redprodty.  and  on  the  basis  of 
■ymmetry.  we  wlU  stop  when  they 
stop,  as  they  stop. 

If  you  want  a  quid  pro  quo.  when 
you  give  somebody  something,  you 
ou^t  to  get  something  for  it,  and  If 
we  can  get  a  stoppage  of  the  export  of 
revolution  and  killing  and  violence  in 
SI  Salvador.  It  Is  imminently  worth- 
while, so  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
made  an  excellent  point,  and  I  plead 
with  everyone  in  this  Chamber  to  sup- 
port the  doctrine  of  symmetry  and  rec- 
Iprodty  and  a  quid  pro  quo. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yidd  a  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Bxasirm). 

Mr.  BXRXDTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Indeed,  this  motion  to  recommit  is 
something  more  than  the  usual 
motion.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  this 
House  to  reverse  its  errors. 

Last  December  8.  those  Members  of 
this  body  who  were  against  covert  as- 
sistance. Nicaraguan  insurgence.  made 
a  mistake.  There  are  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons people  are  opposed  to  covert  as- 
sistance, Nicaraguan  Insurgence,  some 
on  a  matter  of  law,  some  moral,  and 
some  like  myself,  believe  it  Is  counter- 
productive. 

At  that  time  we  followed  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  BoLAiTD  when  he  substitut- 
ed his  amendment  for  the  Harkln 
amendment  which  would  shut  off  aid 
straightforward. 

\TimtmmA^  we  placed  on  the  matter  In 
our  lawbooks  an  unrealistic  condition 
which  said  that  only  for  interdiction 
assistance  could  covert  aid  be  added. 

Now,  that  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Nicaraguan  insurgents,  and  we  are 
kidding  ourselves  in  saying  that,  so  we 
made  a  mistake  then.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  to  the  Members  of  the  body 
that  made  that  mistake,  and  we  made 
it  unanimously  at  that  point,  on  De- 
cember 8  and  July  38.  here  is  one  more 
opportunity  to  correct  that  error. 

Tou  had  a  chance  on  July  28  in  the 
Mica  substitute  and  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  this  Member  to  reverse  that 
error,  to  a  symmetry  approach,  in- 
stead of  going  for  the  more  difficult, 
more  dangerous  overt  assistance  to 
surrounding  republics,  which  is  more 
likely  to  lead  us  to  war  and  certainly 
which  is  provided  with  the  kind  of  fi- 


nancing that  is  totally  inadequate  for 
the  Job. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  care- 
ful look  at  this  motion  to  recommit  It 
is  the  responsible  course  that  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  ought  to 
take  in  this  instance. 

I  urge  Its  support 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yldd 
such  time  as  he  may  cons«m>e_to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sbhoi- 
Lxao). 

Mr.  8E1BERLINO.  Mr.  ^»eaker.  I 
rise  in  oppodtlon  to  the  motion. 

As  the  Reagan  administration, 
through  the  CIA.  continues  its  so- 
called  covert  Intervention  In  the  esca- 
lating guerrilla  war  in  Nicaragua, 
there  is  still  time,  nevertheless,  to 
change  course  before  It  erupts  into  a 
full-scale  war  that  could  engulf  most 
of  Central  America. 

Ot  course,  the  United  States  does 
have  a  legitimate  Interest  in  prevent- 
ing Nicaragua  from  becoming  a  base 
for  military  Intervention  in  other  (Cen- 
tral American  countries.  However,  the 
administration  has  f aOed  to  prove  that 
its  legitimate  goal  cannot  be  achieved 
by  diplomatic  means  and  enforced  by 
collective  action  through  the  Organi- 
sation of  American  States  or  other  ap- 
propriate multinational  approaches. 
Nicaragua  has  indicated  iU  willingness 
to  negotiate  on  such  a  bads.  However, 
such  a  goal  Is  not  likely  to  be  achieved 
so  long  as  the  United  States  itself  caa- 
tlnues  to  support  military  interven- 
tion. 

Unforttmately,  the  Reagan  sdmlnls- 
tratlon  gives  the  Impresdon  that  it  is 
on  a  crusade  to  overthrow  the  Sandl- 
nista  Government  by  force.  This  is 
sad.  It  violates  our  own  laws.  It  vio- 
lates the  08A  Treaty.  It  results  in 
greater  suffering  for  the  people  of 
Nicaragua.  And  it  gives  hardliners  in 
the  Sandlnista  regime  an  excuse  for 
moving  toward  more  repressive  inter- 
nal political  measures. 

We  have  the  right— and  even  the 
duty— to  object  to  such  represdve 
measures,  but  we  do  not  have  a  right 
to  overthrow  by  force  of  arms  the  gov- 
ernment that  imposes  them.  In  fact  to 
the  extent  that  the  United  SUtes  at- 
tempts to  do  so,  it  brings  about  only 
greater  Internal  represdon  in  Nicara- 
gua. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  September  SO 
Washington  Post  contained  an  excel- 
lent artlde  by  Stephen  S.  Rosenf  eld 
which  points  out  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's policy  in  Nicaragua  is 
counterinroductlve  in  that  it  weakens 
the  moderates  and  plays  Into  the 
hands  of  the  radicals  In  the  Sandlnista 
regime.  He  also  points  out 

Rescan.  when  he  sslu  Nicaragua  to  leave 
lu  nelshbon  alone,  haa  a  good  case  and 
good  LaUn  company.  But  hla  taettca  fafl  to 
take  adequate  account  of  Nlcarasua'i  hla- 
toricd  aaodatlon  of  the  United  States  with 


Interrentlan  and  reprearton.  He  sklestepa 
the  huge  diaenpancy  In  the  stakes:  for  us. 
our  posttlon  In  the  redan:  for  the  Sandlnla- 
tas,  survtvaL  There  Is  almost  no  subtlety,  no 
tmactnatian.  no  (eel  (or  the  Latinos  In  the 
American  approach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  the  ar- 
tkde  by  Mr.  Rosenf  eld  f oUows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  SO,  IMS] 
AOCBT  Nicasaoua's  RSVOLUnOM 
(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 

The  ''—t*"*^  between  the  United  States 
and  Nicaragua  la  nM>vlng  beyond  the  reach 
at  inntlan~'  Something  could  happen— 
srtalns  most  likely  In  Honduras— to  bring 
about  a  direct  military  dash.  On  both  aides 
the  expectation  of  a  downward  aplral  robs 
energy  (rom  any  lingering  tendency  to  avert 
It 

In  Washington,  the  leading  edge  o(  policy 
was  traced  boldly  the  other  day  by  Under- 
secretary o(  De(enBe  Fred  Ikle.  He  ex- 
lii  fif 111  the  currently  ascendant  line  o(  ad- 
ministration thinking  that  obJecU  not 
merely  to  this  intemd  policy  or  that  exter- 
nd  policy  o(  the  Sandlnlstaa  but  to  the  very 
existence  o(  the  regime. 

In  Nicaragua— to  Judge  by  what  Sandi- 
nlsU  leader  Dadd  Ortega  said  In  a  Wash- 
ington Post  Interview  and  In  Ms  Udted  Na- 
tions speech  this  week— the  conviction  Is 
stronger  than  ever  that  "de(eats"  suffered 
by  XJ&.  policy  In  the  redon  are  causing  a 
desperate  Reagan  to  up  the  military  ante 
and  put  the  revolution  at  ever  greater  risk. 

It  aeems  to  me  quite  possible  that  the  two 
sides  will  manage  to  bring  at  least  some  part 
of  each  other's  deepest  fears  to  Ufe.  The 
Udted  States  may  find  a  way  to  take  a 
smack  at  Nicaragua,  and  Nicaragua  may  try 
to  distract  Washington  by  turning  up  the 
heat  in  other  countries  of  the  redon.  In 
dther  event,  things  get  worse. 

Is  there  not  another  way? 

I  think  the  Udted  States  shodd  stop 
eqdvocatlng  and  "accept"  the  Nicaraguan 
revolution,  the  better  1)  to  induce  the  San- 
dinistas to  cUmb  down  from  their  current 
dangerous  snd  offensive  hysteria,  2)  to  keep 
aUve  the  residud  pluralistic  elements  within 
Nicaragua  aid  S)  to  work  with  Latin  friends 
to  Influence  the  regime  over  time.  So  dark  Is 
the  shadow  of  America's  long  Intervention 
In  Nicaragua  that  support  of  the  "contras" 
now  aeems  to  me  Increasingly  likely  to  play 
Into  Sandlnista  hands. 

If  you  are  honest,  however,  you  caimot 
pretend  to  be  sure  that  an  American  policy 
of  respect  and  restraint  will  work.  The  San- 
dlnista leadership  tends  not  only  to  the 
Marxist  (socialist)  but  to  the  Leninist 
(single-party  dictatorship)  and  to  a  pro- 
Cuban,  pft>Sovlet  Intematlond  orientation. 
It  Is  not  simply  an  administration  fantasy 
that  the  regime  may  try  to  exploit  fissures 
In  American  and  Latin  public  opidon  and 
use  a  respite  to  become  a  "second  CTuba." 

I  think  the  administration's  fears  of  a 
rampant  revdutlonary  Nicaragua  are  exag- 
gerated, tend  to  the  seU-fdfllllng,  and  dis- 
tract necessary  attention  from  the  sodd 
causations.  Still,  too  msny  d  Reagan's  crit- 
ics Ignore  the  quotient  of  strategic  reality  In 
those  (ears. 

In  this  light  it  was  disturbing,  though 
clarifying,  to  see  Daniel  Ortega's  response 
when  his  interviewers  asked  him  about  an 
American  reporter's  recent  rare  and  seem- 
ingly unrAuttable  on-the-ivound  flndng  of 
an  operation  In  a  remote  Nicaraguan  Ashing 
Tillage  to  ■wnggt*  arms  to  El  Salvador.  Ore- 


I  tried  to  draw  him  out  on  whd  seems  to 
me  the  sinde  unoondltlonaay  leglttmate 
demand  that  can  be  and  Is  made  on  Mana- 
gua by  the  Udted  States  and  Its  friends. 
Old  he  fed  Nicaragua's  revolution  could  last 
only  If  It  were  exported? 

He  snswered  by  first  denying  the  Sandi- 
nistas' autlunshlp  of  a  phrase— "revolution 
without  frontiers"— often  attributed  to 
them  by  American  officials.  ¥^thout  ever 
addressing  the  main  questfam  head  on,  he 
restated  Managua's  readiness  to  negotiate 
specific  procedures  border  patrols  and  the 
like— in  the  context  d  an  address  to  every- 
one's security  concerns. 

Here  we  come  to  something  the  adminis- 
tration has  obscured.  Last  summer— the 
Americans  say  after  and  the  Nlcaraguans 
say  before  Reagan  made  hla  big  show  of 
force  near  Nicaragua— the  Sandlnista 
regime  seemed  to  be  repodttoilng  itself  to 
dve  security  talks  a  better  chance.  But 
nothing  seems  to  have  come  of  the  faint 
promise  of  July,  principally,  I  suspect  be- 
cause the  administration  has  been  overplay- 
ing its  military  hand. 

Reagan,  when  he  asks  Nicaragua  to  leave 
ite  neighbors  done,  has  a  good  case  and 
good  Latin  company.  But  his  tactics  fafl  to 
take  adequate  accoimt  of  Nicaragua's  hls- 
torlcd  sssodatlon  of  the  Udted  States  with 
intervention  and  repression,  He  sidesteps 
the  huge  discrepancy  In  the  stakes:  for  us 
our  position  In  the  region;  for  the  Sandinis- 
tas, survival.  There  is  almost  no  subtlety,  no 
imagination,  no  feel  for  the  Latinos  in  the 
American  approach. 

If  I  were  Reagan,  I  would  end  the  charade 
of  the  B^lasinger  commission  and  simply 
send  Henry  down  there,  with  Sol  Llnowltz, 
snd  let  them  work  out  the  transition  from 
the  current  crisis  to  the  next  tense  and 
ragged  but  surely,  manageable  30  years. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  true 
that  the  motion  to  recommit  does  con- 
tain covert  action,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  it  also  contains  money  for 
the  overt  operation  that  was  in  our 
amendment.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  it  also  continues  the  war  In 
Nicaragua.  It  is  that  simple. 

This  proposal  that  we  Just  defeated 
a  moment  ago  is  based  on  really  the 
deadly  theory  of  a  tlt-for-tat  The 
bottom  line  of  any  proposal  based  on 
the  prlndple  of  ssnnmetry,  as  the  ad- 
ministration likes  to  call  it  and  as  my 
dear  friends  on  the  other  dde  call  it.  is 
really  the  continuation  of  the  covert 
action.  Tou  cannot  get  away  from 
that,  dear  as  the  noses  on  our  faces. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  ought  to 
reject  this  motion  to  recommit  The 
House  has  now  voted  twice  since  July 
to  stop  CIA  involvement  in  the  war  of 
Nicaragua.  The  House  can  now  go  to 
conference  with  the  Senate  and  have 
its  podtlon  on  Nicaragua  fully  condd- 
ered.  We  have  been  f  oredosed  on  that 
by  the  other  body,  and  so  this  motion 
to  recommit  it!  yet  another  attempt 
after  three  adverse  votes  in  this  House 
since  July  to  sell  the  symmetry 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  mem- 
bership of  this  House  does  not  accept 
this  motion  to  recommit  and  the 
motion  to  recommit  is  defeated,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
jrield  such  time  as  he  may  ccmsume  to 
the   gentleman   frc»n   Michigan   (Mr. 

SlUAMmR). 

[Mr.  SILJANDER  addressed  the 
House.  His  remariEs  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extendons  of  Remarks.] 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jrleld  myself  such  time  as  I  mi^^  con- 
sume.   

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HTDE.  I  thank  Mat  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  listened  to  my  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  hung  on  every  word,  and 
I  still  cannot  understand  what  Is 
wrong  with  the  notion  of  symmetry. 

We  are  not  continuing  the  war.  It 
would  be  within  their  power  to  stop 
the  war  Instantly.  What  is  wrong  with 
the  notion  of  redprodty.  We  are  not 
continuing  the  war.  It  is  within  their 
power.  They  are  the  initiators,  the 
perpetrators.  They  can  stop  it  and 
will  tXjoo  it.  If  someone  has  an  answer, 
I  would  love  to  hear  it 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  want  to  supple- 
ment the  remarks  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Htsi)  has  Just  made.  lUs 
is  the  way  to  i4>proach  the  probl«n 
through  the  tactic  of  using  symmetry, 
and  I  ask  for  a  favorable  vote  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robzhboh). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speako-.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

Pursuant  to  the  provldons  of  dause 
5.  rxile  XV,  the  Chair  annotmces  that 
he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  min- 
utes the  period  of  time  within  which  a 
vote  by  electronic  device,  if  ordered, 
will  be  taken  on  the  question  of  pas- 
sage. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  198,  nays 
223,  not  votlDg  17.  as  follows: 
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(RoU  No.  4041 

YEAS-in 

Archer 

Breauz 

Chawte 

Ite/lham 

BrooBuneld 

Cbeney 

Buoaid 

Brown  (CO) 

CUiwer 

Barttett 

BrayhlU 

Coat! 

BatMnan 

Burton  (On 

CdIhbsbi 

Beranter 

Byron 

CouMe 

BeUmne 

OuBpbeU 

Ooreotan 

BOIiakli 

Carney 

BUtey 

Cbappell 

Courtcr 

(MO) 


VKOKfi 
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Uat* 


r(CA) 


KOK)     LolM 


r<OH) 


TWlaa 


t(WA) 
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TXAS-ail 

OaplMrdt 
CMbboM 


(NC) 
(TX) 


Oorc 
Oimy 


OUn 

Ortk 

OtUncer 


AnCote 


Ooarlni 

B«U(Df) 

HaU(OB) 

Hall.  8am 

Haninton 

HMkla 


Pannr 

Peffeln 

Plekte 


Bettenaoc 
Bomett 


Whittai 

WUltanadCD 

WIrtli 


Boxer 

Brltt 


HawUns 

Hefnar 

Heftd 

Hartal 

Bortoa 

Hoiward 

Boyar 

Biwbaa 

Jaftonk 

Janktna 

JooaidfC) 

JOBH  (OK) 

iyom  (TM) 

KapUir 


PunaO 

RaliaU 

Railed 

Ratehfofd 

Rofula 

Rdd 

Rlefaardwn 

Rktia 


RodiDO 
Roa 


Roukaaaa 
Rowland 
Rojrbal 


Mywa 


matouru 

8BUth(IA> 
MOT  VOTnfO-17 


Bavfll 


Fard(TN) 
VtnarUM 


Paul 


Whttaliunt 
Whttlay 
WtattUker 
WllliaBH(OH) 


Wolf 
WatOajr 
Wylla 
ToMwOU 


(CA) 


Cair 


Pntcbvd 
Toaiw<AK> 


D  1630 

The  Clerk  annminwxl  tbe  (oUowlng 
pain: 
Onthla  vote: 
Mr.   Prttcbard 


i(CA> 
Bnrant 
BurtoaCCA) 
Caipar 
Chandler 
Chappell 
CUike 
Clay 
Coaliio 

OolcnianCTX) 
CoDte 
Cooper 
CouchUn 
Courter 
Coyne 
D'Amoura 
Oaachle 
delaOana 


LaPaiee 


Belteuer 
Schneider 
Behumer 
Selbarling 


LMch 

Lehman  (CA) 
IiefaBiaa(n<) 


Sharp 
SIkor*! 


Lertn 
Lenne 


Skettoo 
Slattary 
SaalUxrU 
anlUKlA) 


fOJLy 

Lott 
LawT7(WA> 


Spratt 
StOemaln 


Start 


Oayna 


dalaOMm 


Oaphardt 


HaOdM) 
Ball  (OH) 


Hayaa 


KCA) 


Baftal 
Bartal 


iafforda 

JonaaUfC) 

JooaaiOK) 


KCA) 


lOO) 


cm 


for,    wttb    Mr.    Berman 


Mr.  BevOl  for.  wttlt  Mr.  Oterrter  aoliMt. 

Mr.  Hanoe  for.  with  Mr.  MacKay  asaiiwt. 

Mr.  Tounc  of  AlaAa  for.  with  Mra.  Col- 
Una  acatnat. 

Mr.  ALBOeTA  and  Mr.  JONBB  of 
Tnnnf  rr  chanced  their  votes  from 
"jrea"  to  "imy." 

Mr.  MURFHT  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motlMi  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Baowii  of  California).  The  question  is 
on  passace  of  the  bill. 

The  qiiestkm  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  It 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wOl  announce.  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  statement  of  the 
Chair,  that  the  time  for  this  vote  will 
be  reduced  to  S  minutes. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electnmlc 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  243.  nays 
171.  not  voting  19.  as  follows: 


DIefea 

Dtiwan 

Dotmelly 

Dovncy 

DuiWn 

Dvyer 

Dynally 

■arty 


Marker 

MaitiBM 


Mavroulaa 


McCtokay 

MeCurdy 


McBnch 


(ALi 
(CA) 
(OK) 


MeMulty 


B«ana(IL) 
PaaoeU 


MIfcMhifcl 

Miller  (CA) 
MIneU 


Synar 

TaDon 

-nMaMa(OA) 

Torrea 

Torrteelll 

Towna 

Tiazlar 

Odall 

Valantine 

Vanto 

VolkBMr 

Walcran 


^tararo 
Flah 

nippo 

Plorto 

PocUetU 

Polay 

Ftod(MI) 

FOwlar 

Prank 


Moody 
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WhiUay 
Whlttan 
wmiaow  (OB) 
KCT)      Wtoth 
I  (WA)    Wlae 
Wolpe 
Murphy  Wriaht 

Murtha  Wydan 

Hatcbar  Tataa 

Heal  TatroB 

Novak  Toms  (MO) 

03rtaB 
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2.  Senate 


a.  Committee  action 

While  the  unclassified  portion  of  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  1230)  was  silent  regard- 
ing Contra  aid.  the  Intelligence  com- 


mittee reportedly  enabled  the  CIA  to 
carry  out  acUvttles  for  the  balance  of 
F783.  but  required  the  submittal  of  a 
new  convert  action  plan  before  ap- 
proving FY84  funds.  Subsequently  In 
September,  the  committee  r^^ortedly 
approved  the  new  plan  and  authorlied 
the  expenditure  of  leftover  funds.  $19 
million  In  new  funds,  and  unq)eclfled 
sums  from  the  CIA  contingency  fund. 
Apparently  no  express  general  restrlc- 
tkm  on  expenditures  above  amoimts 
authorised  was  imposed  by  the  com- 
mittee. 8,  Rep.  98-77. 

b.  Senate  floor  debate  (11/3/83) 

Mr.  MOTmHAM.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  20,  our  colleagues  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  adopted  a 
version  of  the  Intelligence  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  year  1984  which  cuts 
any  hinds  that  might  have  gone  for 
support  of  paramilitary  activities  in 
Nicaragua.  Today,  we  will  be  doing 
otherwise.  Neither  the  Senate  nor  the 
House  Intelligence  Committees.  I 
assure  my  colleagues,  has  made  their 
decisions  lightly  or  without  a  great 
amount  of  ri>tnf**^*"g  review  and  con- 
sideration. Over  the  past  year  alone 
our  committee  has  met  to  discuss  this 
matter  on  at  least  a  dosen  occasions.  I 
Imow  of  no  issue  during  my  7  years  on 
the  committee  that  has  required  so 
much  of  our  attention,  our  concern, 
and.  at  times,  our  exaq>eration.  The 
matters  of  Central  America  and  Nica- 
ragua have  been  continuously  on  our 
agenda. 

[CRS-2251 

An  important  point  I  wish  to  make 
today  is  that  the  debate  that  has 
taken  place  in  our  committee  and  our 
slster  committee  in  the  House  is  not  a 
return  to  the  Idnd  of  debate  that 
dominated  the  period  leading  up  to 
the  new  system  of  congressional  over- 
sight of  intelligence.  The  debate  over 
Central  America  and  Nicaragua,  while 
at  times  passionate,  has  not  had  the 
fundamentally  adversarial  character 
of  the  debate  of  those  years. 

The  issue  has  been  one  of  policy. 
The  question  is  not  one  of  dealing 
with  a  "rogue  elephant"  The  debate 
has  not  been  adversarial  in  any  way 
with  the  administration,  but,  rather,  it 
has  been  concerned  with  the  question 
of  what  best  to  do. 

Whatever  the  outcome  may  finally 
be  after  we  meet  in  conference  with 
the  House,  we  should  not  let  pass 
without  notice  that  our  efforts  In  the 
committee  stand  as  evidence  of  the 
committee's  determination  to  provide 
the  United  States  with  the  best  Intelli- 
gence Community  that  It  can.  But  I 
cautkm  that  this  determination  rests 
uixm  a  fragile  consensus  that  cannot 
be  sustained  without  prudential  and 
effective  leadership.  As  Samuel  P. 
Huntington  in  his  "American  Politics: 
The  Politics  of  Disharmony"  correctly 
notes: 


The  tT<^miMMmtM  lesacy  Cof  the  earlier 
period  to  which  I  referred  earlier]  with  re- 
spect to  public  attitude!  was .  .  .  high  leveb 
of  (Ustruat  In  goveniment  and  relativdy 
deep  beUefa  that  Uttle  (»uld  be  done  to  cor- 
rect that  aitaatlon.  8o  Ions  aa  Americans 
perceived  their  goTemment  to  have  deviated 
far  from  their  ideals  as  to  what  govern- 
ments should  be,  they  were,  perforce,  driven 
to  either  a  moralistic  or  cynical  responae.  8o 
k»f  as  they  remained  morally  exhausted  by 
the  pawli"-  of  [those  earlier]  years,  they 
were,  poloroe.  Indlned  to  cynicism. 

Our  deliberations.  I  have  regretfully 
to  say,  were  not  aided  by  the  state- 
ment which  the  President  made.  I 
note,  at  a  news  conference.  Most  of  us 
have  said  things  at  a  news  conference 
which  we  wish  we  had  not  said.  The 
President  said  on  October  19: 

...  I  do  believe  in  the  rli^t  of  a  country, 
when  it  believes  Its  Interests  are  best  served, 
to  practice  covert  activity  .  .  . 

I  underscore  "Its  interests."  That 
raises  a  question,  what  are  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  under  inter- 
national law?  Also  the  question,  have 
we  no  interest  as  such  in  seeing  law 
prevail  In  the  conduct  of  nations?  The 
failure  of  the  President  to  affirm  our 
adherence  to  the  law  of  nations  is  dis- 
turbing espedally  to  those  of  us  who 
have  Inristed  on  a  redefined  Nicara- 
guan  program  that  we  deem  to  be  con- 
sistent with  that  principle. 

Mr.  James  Reston.  of  the  New  Toi^ 
Times,  characteristically  reqionded— 
noticed  that  line— and  wrote  on  the 
23d  of  October. 

What  if  everybody  acted  on  this  idea? 
Why  should  the  United  States  support  this 
vicious  notion  so  central  to  Soviet  policy? 
And  why  did  President  Reagan  defend  the 
right  of  nations  to  do  anything  they  please 
If  their  own  interests  were  at  stake. 

Mr.  Reston  also  offered  this  observa- 
tion: 

In  back  of  .  .  .  [the  House  of  Representa- 
tives] vote  against  the  Administration  Is 
clearly  a  feeling  that  the  Adinlnlstratl<m  Is 
not  tellins  the  truUi,  and  is  engaged  In  an 
operation  that  Is  violating  the  treaty  com- 
mitments of  the  United  States  not  to  use  or 
threaten  force  to  achieve  lU  political  objec- 
Uves. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  articulate  the 
administration's  legal  rationale  for  its 
Central  American  program.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  public  is  entitled  to  a 
full  explanation,  but  I  would  want  It 
understood  what  our  rationale  is.  It  is 
our  conviction  that  the  Oovemment 
of  Nicaragua  has  violated  internation- 
al law.  This  is  recognized  in  express 
findings  In  the  intelligence  authoriza- 
tion bill  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  President  I  want  it  clear  that 
the  House  committee  and  the  Senate 
committee  are  closer  in  these  matters 
than  might  be  supposed.  The  Hotise 
committee  declares  in  Its  bill  passed. 
HJl.  2968.  that  activities  of  the  Oov- 
emment of  Nicaragua  violate  interna- 
tional treaty  obligations.  One  finding 
sUtesthat 

...  by  providing  military  support  (includ- 
ing arms,  training  and  logistical  command 


and  control,  and  oommunlcatlaiiB  fadUtiea) 
to  groupa  — fc'"g  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  and  other  Central 
American  g""*""**— '**,  the  Oovciumetit  of 
National  Reoonatruetlon  of  Nicaragua  haa 
violated  article  18  of  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
ginlMtkin  of  American  States  which  de- 
clares that  no  state  has  the  rii^t  to  Inters 
vene,  directly  or  Indirectly,  for  any  reason 
whatsoever.  In  the  Internal  or  external  af- 
fairs of  any  other  state. 

The  House  bill  ctnitalns  another 
finding  that  the  Government  of  Nlca^ 
ragua  has  violated  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  which  prohibits  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri- 
torial Integrity  or  political  independ- 
ence of  any  state,  snd  the  Rio  Treaty 
of  1949.  which  contains  a  similar  provi- 
sion. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the 
seriousness  of  the  conduct  of  the  San- 
dinistas. The  House  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee reported  that— 

[The  Insurgency  tn  Xl  Salvador]  depends 
for  Its  llfeblood— anns,  ammunition,  flnane- 
Ing,  lotfstlcs  and  oommand-and-oontrol  fa- 
cOltlea— upon  outside  asslstanry  from  Nica- 
ragua and  Cuba. 

The  findings  in  the  House  bUl  re- 
ferred to  the  misconduct  of  the  Oov- 
emmoit  of  Cuba  as  well  as  of  the  Oov- 
emment of  Nicaragua.  They  express.  I 
think,  the  view  of  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence.  From  that  view 
it  follows  that  we  have  obligations  as 
well  as  rights  to  respond  to  the  viola- 
tions of  law  by  these  otho-  nations. 

Mr.  President  in  1975.  Eugene  V. 
Rostow.  then  professor  of  law  at  Yale 
and  now  the  dean  designate  of  New 
York  Law  School,  wrote  to  the  Select 
Committee's  predecessor,  the  Church 
c(nnmlttee.  on  the  legal  basis  for  the 
conduct  of  foreign  covert  operations. 
He  stated: 

[CRS-226] 

One  of  the  accepted  rulea  of  .  .  .  intema- 
tlanal  law,  both  before  and  sinoe  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nattona, 
authorises  the  International  use  of  force  by 
way  of  propmtlonal  re^onae  to  the  uae  of 
force  by  or  tram  another  natl<an  In  breach 
of  iU  obligation  tn  intemattaiial  law. 

Professor  Rostow  tells  us  that  these 
reqwnses  may  be  covert  as  well  as 
overt  In  addition,  the  doctrine  of  self- 
defense  embraces  lawful  defense  of 
others. 

Writing  more  recently,  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  August  28. 1983,  Profes- 
sor Rostow  urged  against  abolishing 
the  distinction  between  aggression  and 
self-defense  in  intemattonal  law  and 
treating  than  as  politically  and  moral- 
ly equivalent  He  affirms  that  the 
United  States  has  a  legal  rl^t  to 
assist  El  Salvador  by  helping  a  rebel- 
lion against  the  NIearaguan  Oovem- 
ment until  Nlcancuk  oompltes  with 
international  law  and  Its  obligations 
under  the  OAS  Charter. 

In  short  a  covert  assistance  policy 
based  upon  reciprocating  the  Sanrtlnis- 
ta's  export  of  revolution  Is  arguably  a 
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jaMflabte.  propofftloaal 
Um     aoTvmiBant     of 
taf«MdMsofUw. 

How,  Ifr.  Prwtdnt.  Umm 
•tiaiw  vwe  mudi  In  my  mind  when,  in 
Um  Attoniiath  of  tiM  landtaw  of  Amer- 
y^n  Umm  on  OnnBda.  I  offered  my 
nmmaii  view  thai  thie  oooetttiited  • 
vloletton  of  the  charter  of  the  OA8 
and  of  the  united  ICattone.  This  oould 

only  be  the  view  of  one  Senator,  and  It 
oould  be  wronc  I  am  aware  that  my 
■tatiiiitfint  baa  cauaed  pain  to  many, 
but  I  would  a*  that  It  be  underrtood 
tht  I  beUere  In  law  and  have  taken  an 
oath  to  ui»hold  It.  Thla  eztenda  to 
Ueetj  law.  which  under  artlde  VI.  sec- 
tion S  of  the  Oonetltution  ie  the  lu- 
prene  law  of  the  land. 

■quaUy  Inpoitant.  of  course,  le  the 
raquliement  that  any  covert  action  be 
eoudoyed  In  oonjunetlan  with  the 
overt  f ofvlcn  policy  obJecUvee  of  the 
Natiaa.  Our  overt  and  covert  poUdee 
■oat  be  tinrr*"**'*  and  mutually  sup- 
portive If  they  are  to  succeed.  Aecord- 
m^.  the  objeetlvea  of  any  covert 
action  m  Mlcaracna  must  not  be  a  sub- 
stitute for.  but  rather  an  aid  to  Ameri- 
can diplomatic  efforta. 

A  ma^DT  difficulty  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intdllgenee  has  had  since  It 
was  first  informed  about  a  program 
for  Mlcaracua  has  been  the  ▼acueneas 
with  which  the  goals  of  the  program 
were  stated  and  the  seeming  la^  of 
eoofdlnatlan  between  it  and  om  diplo- 
matic initlatlvea.  Moreover,  at  times, 
the  covert  program  appeared  to  be 
limui<iillin  policy  and  not  following  it. 

Last  May  we  made  clear  to  the  ad- 
ministration that  its  program  was 
much  too  broad  and  not  suffldently 
spedfle  with  respect  to  what  was  being 
undertaken  and  on  what  grounds  and 
with  what  objective.  The  committee 
then  took  the  rather  unusually  step  of 
requiring  that,  before  we  approved 
any  more  fumttng.  the  administration 
articulate  in  a  clear  and  coherent  fash- 
ion Its  pcdftey  objectives  in  a  new  Presi- 
dential flndtaig. 

By  late  iwwmor  a  new  finding  was 
wdl  on  Its  way  to  being  signed  by  the 
President.  Dbector  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence, wmiam  J.  Casey  appeared 
before  the  committee  on  August  3  to 
report  the  outlines  of  the  proposed 
finding.  I  believe  it  was  the  Judgment 
of  a  large  segment  of  the  committee 
that  the  propoaal  was  much  too  broad 
and  ambitious.  There  was  no  hesita- 
tion on  the  pvt  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  to  tell  Director  Casey  pre- 
cisely that.  To  his  credit,  the  Director 
appeared  quite  wining  to  hear  what  we 
had  to  say. 

On  September  SO.  a  new  Presidential 
finding  was  preeented  to  the  commit- 
tee by  Direetor  Caaey  and  in  his  first 
appearance  before  us.  Seeretary  of 
State.  Oeorge  P.  Shulta  from  whoee 
counsel  he  greatly  benefited.  Ito  goals 
were  more  predse  and  much  more  lim- 
ited than  thoee  with  which  we  had 
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been  In  August  In  large  measure,  the 
new  findtng  reflected  the  concerns  the 
oommlttee  had  raised  with  Director 
Casey  to  that  prior  meeting.  In  the 
view  of  this  Senator— I  can  speak  for 
no  other— there  was  a  respcmse  to  our 
oounsul 

Remember,  Mr.  President,  we  do  not 
have  the  right  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove a  Presldenttal  finding.  We  are 
enUtled  to  learn  of  It,  we  are  required 
to  know  of  It.  and  we  are  entitled  to 
offer  our  counsel  in  the  manner  of 
advice  and  consent,  at  least  the  advice 
function  of  the  Senate  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

It  was  particularly  of  interest  to  us 
the  following  day  to  read  in  the  prees. 
again  the  New  York  Timea.  quoting  an 
administration  official  with  respect  to 
the  new  finding  and  the  previous  day's 
hearing: 

W«  were  elwajn  betas  Queatloned  ...  on 
whether  «e  were  sotns  beyond  our  prosTsm 
of  tatenbeUns  enae-  Now  we  ny.  Tea.  we 
ere  Buppavthw  the  rebela  until  the  If  lcer»- 
guaiM  stop  their  lubvenfaKi  ta  netghbortnc 
oountrlee. 

That  article  went  on  to  say: 

The  sdmlntetrstlon  oHldel  etnaed  that 
thla  spproech  abould  end  the  ersument  orer 
whether  the  lAgalntBtratioo  waa  TtoUttns  lu 
pledge  by  dotes  more  then  Just  itopptns  the 
amM  now.  The  offldal  alao  aeid  that  there 
waa  no  thoucht  of  the  admlnlatretlon  beck- 
tes  the  tXMursenta  ta  trytas  to  overthrow 
the  flaadlDlBte  sovenunent 

That  I  think  was  a  welcomed  state- 
ment. Thereafter,  the  ccnnmlttee 
voted  moneys  for  the  program  provid- 
ed in  new  finding. 

I  stress.  Mr.  President,  that  the  ad- 
ministration official  said  that,  and  no 
member  of  our  oommlttee  spoke  about 
It  at  all.  but  it  made  pubUc  what  in 
private  we  felt,  that  there  had  been  a 
response,  that  we  were  acting  under 
law— acting  under  not  jiist  law.  but 
under  principles  of  law  that  obligated 
us  to  act  And  it  is  with  that  view  and 
in  harmony  on  the  point  of  interna- 
tional law  that  we  hope  this  bUl  will 
pass  and  we  will  Join  our  friends  and 
colleagues  in  the  House  in  conference. 

In  anticipation  of  the  Conference.  I 
should  like  for  a  moment  to  refer  to  a 
development  of  2  we^s  ago.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  preeented  a  set 
of  treaties  to  be  signed  by  it  the 
United  Stotes  and  iU  neighbors  which 
were  to  prohibit  interference  in  each 
other's  affairs.  The  administration 
promplty  labeled  the  propoeed  accords 
"deficient"  Obviously,  nxning  as  they 
did  on  the  heels  of  the  House  vote  and 
prior  to  the  Senate's  consideration  of 
the  matter,  a  measure  of  caution  was 
warranted. 

Moreover,  according  to  the  press  re- 
ports, the  im>posals  were  short  on 
detail  and  long  on  rhetoric.  Tet  the 
fact  is.  the  proposals  were  made.  The 
fact  that  the  Sandinistas  wish  to  be 
seen  as  conciliatory  is  not  an  unwel- 
come development  The  bcma  fides  of 
the  probe  should  be  tested  to  deter- 


mine whether  it  might  indeed  consti- 
tute a  first  step  by  Nicaragua  in  reach- 
ing a  modiu  vlvendl  with  its  American 
neighbors  or  merely  another  propa- 
ganda ploy. 

It  is  my  intention,  and  I  am  certain 
the  committee's,  to  watch  with  some 
care  the  seriousness  with  which  the 
administration  takes  the  Niearaguan 
propoeals.  Our  goal  with  this  covert 
program  should  be  nothing  more,  nor 
nothing  less,  than  Inlnging  the  Oov- 
emment  of  Nicaragua  into  conformity 
with  the  accepted  norms  of  interna- 
tional behavlOT.  I  note  in  this  oonnec- 
tioo  Professor  RostoWs  conclusion  to 
his  op-ed  in  the  August  36.  New  York 
TimcK 

To  throw  the  oompeaa  of  Uw  overboerd 
oould  hardly  help  the  Prealdent  and  Con- 
greea  navlfste  the  turbulent  waters  of 
BDOdem  world  poUt  ca. 

Mr.  President  this  advice  should  not 
be  lightly  disregarded  by  the  executive 
branch.  As  I  reminded  another  Presi- 
dent some  years  ago.  "The  sense  of  In- 
stitutions being  legitimate— especially 
the  institutions  of  government— is  the 
glue  that  holds  society  together. 
When  it  weakens,  things  come  un- 
stuck." 

I  aik  unanimous  consent  that  the 
aforementioned  articles  by  Mr. 
Reston.  Professor  Rostow  and  the 
Times  artkde  of  September  21  be 
printed  in  the  Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao.  as  follows: 

Moas  Aid  to  Nicaiaouah  RsssLa  Bacxsb 

WASHnoTOS.— The  Reagan  Admlnlstra- 
Uon  told  the  Senate  IntelUsertoe  Committee 
today  that  It  planned  to  continue  covert 
military  aid  to  the  Nicarasuan  taaurtenta 
until  the  SandinWe  Oovemment  atopped 
flvlns  military  support  to  the  rebels  In  13 
Salvador,  according  to  partldpanta  In  the 

meetinc- 

WUllam  J.  Caaey.  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence, and  Secretary  of  State  Oeorge  P. 
Shulta  met  for  several  hours  behind  closed 
doors  with  the  ooeamlttee,  which  is  headed 
by  Senator  Barry  Ooldwater,  Republican  of 
Arlaona.  Senator  Ooldwater  had  requested  a 
report  on  plans  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
begins  oo  Oct  1. 

[CRS-a27] 

The  Admlnlstr»tlon  Is  obliged  to  report  to 
the  intelligence  committees  of  both  houses 
on  the  goals  and  obJecUvea  of  any  covert  ac- 
tivity. The  committee  had  declared  ta  May 
that  it  would  cut  off  the  aid  ta  the  absence 
of  a  new  report  by  Sept.  SO. 

Most  of  the  committee  members  were  re- 
portedly satisfied  by  the  limited  nature  of 
the  Niearaguan  p"«g>M«  Some  had  been 
concerned  becauae  Mr.  Caaey  had  reported- 
ly suggested  before  the  Congreaskifial  receas 
last  month  that  the  AdmtalatratloD  might 
decide  to  back  the  Nlcaraguao  "oontraa."  as 
the  insurgents  are  known,  with  the  aim  of 
overthrowing  the  Managua  Oovemment 
which  ta  supported  by  Cuba  and  other  Com- 


>  wira  SBULTS 

•Thft  members  were  very  Impr eased  with 
Shulta."  one  participant  said.  "They 
thought  the  plan  was  much  more  sensible 
vhmn  te  the  past  It  looked  aa  if  it  had  aome 
eoberenoe  sod  practicality." 

President  Reagan  lias  said  pubUdy  that 
the  United  States  had  no  tatention  of  over- 
throwing the  Sandtnlsta  Oovemment  Ad- 
mtatatrattOD  offtdala  had  said  that  the  $19 
mlUloo  which  had  l>een  appropriated  ta  the 
current  flacal  year  for  oovert  aid  was  only 
meant  to  prevent  aims  from  Nicaragua  from 
going  to  the  insurgents  ta  D  Salvador. 

An  Admlntatration  official  said  that  the 
program  outlined  by  Mr.  Casey  and  Mr. 
Shults  went  beyond  the  scope  of  the  cur- 
rent program.  He  said  it  was  not  limited  to 
tatet^ctlng  arma,  but  was  more  broadly 
stated  ta  general  support  of  the  Niearaguan 
rebda.  "We  were  always  being  questioned." 
an  official  said,  "on  whether  we  were  going 
beyond  our  program  of  taterdlctlng  arms. 
Now  we  say.  Yea.  we  are  supporting  the 
rebda  until  the  NIcaraguana  stop  their  sub- 
venlon  ta  neighboring  countries.'" 

"It  was  a  very  positive  statement"  the  of- 
ficial aaid.  adding  that  "I  wished  the  preas 
would  have  been  able  to  bear  it." 

HoaBuaAS  Aim  oosta  kica  nfCLUBSD 

One  participant  aaid  that  the  oovert  aid 
was  to  be  used,  not  only  until  the  Sandinis- 
tas stopped  supporting  insurgenta  ta  El  Sal- 
vador, but  ta  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  as 
welL 

The  Administration  official  streeaed  that 
thto  approach  should  end  the  argument  over 
whether  the  Adminlstrmtlon  was  violating 
Ita  pledge  by  doing  more  than  Just  stopping 
the  arms  flow.  The  official  alao  said  that 
there  was  no  thought  of  the  Administration 
t»ff<*<ny  the  insurgents  ta  trying  to  over- 
throw the  Handinlat*  Oovemment. 

The  Houae  earlier  thta  year  passed  a  bOl 
cutting  off  all  covert  aid  to  the  Niearaguan 
insurgenU  for  the  1983  fiscal  year,  but  it 
stood  UtUe  chance  of  paaaage  by  the  Senate. 
In  the  abaenoe  of  action  by  both  houses  to 
cut  off  the  aid.  It  continued.  Today's  com- 
mittee meeting  seemed  to  clear  the  way  for 
Senate  approval  for  the  19M  fiscal  year, 
which  begins  Oct.  1.  The  Houae  will  have  to 
decide  whether  It  wanU  to  vote  agata  to  cut 
off  oovert  aid  ta  the  next  flacal  year. 

The  Senate  Intelligence  Committee  has 
generally  been  supportive  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's actions  ta  Central  America.  The 
chief  critic  of  the  Administration  on  the 
committee  Is  Senator  Joaeph  R.  Blden. 
Democrat  of  Delaware. 

According  to  partldpanU  ta  the  seaslon. 
the  Administration  witnesses  preeented  a 
formal  finding  by  President  Reagan  that  it 
would  be  ta  the  national  security  taterest  to 
continue  a  para-mllitary  program  directed 
agatast  the  Sandlntataa. 

RSAOAS  OS  SlIBVBKSIOa 

(By  James  Reston) 

WASHnraroa.— In  hta  most  recent  news 
oonferenoe— hta  first  ta  three  months— 
Prealdent  Reagan  defended  his  reaortins  to 
subversive  warfare  ta  Central  America,  and 
the  necessity  of  keeping  such  oovert  mili- 
tary actions  secret 

"I  do  believe,"  he  said,  "ta  the  right  of  a 
country,  when  it  believes  that  Ite  tateresU 
are  best  aerved.  to  practice  oovert  activi- 
ty ...  " 

Mr.  Reagan  has  a  way  of  saying  what  he 
truly  believes  ta  news  conferences,  which 
may  be  why  he  has  so  few  of  them.  For 
when  he  aaserts  that  he  believes  ta  the  right 


of  a  country  to  engage  ta  subversive  warfare 
when  It  thinks  Its  national  taterest  are  "best 
served."  there  ta  a  problem. 

Thta  ta  preclaely  what  the  Ruasians  be- 
lieve. They  beUeve  that  their  national  tater- 
esU are  "best  aerved"  by  practicing  "covert 
activity"  ta  Central  America.  Angola.  Syria, 
the  Hom  of  Africa.  Europe,  Southeast  Asia 
and  many  other  iriaoee.  including  the  VS. 

It  ta  also  ivedaely  what  Prealdent  Reagan 
has  been  condenmlng  them  for  doing,  i^il^ 
puts  him  ta  the  awkward  position  of  claim- 
ing the  "right"  to  do  what  he  denies  to  his 

The  odd  thing  about  thta  ta  that  Letmld 
M.  Zamyatin.  who  runs  Moscow's  lie  facto- 
ry, wlU  be  delighted,  for  dletatorshlpa  are 
much  better  at  subversive  warfare  than  are 

They  live  by  secrecy.  They  control  aU 
communications.  Pravda  and  Izvestia  never 
question  their  masters,  even  when  they 
shoot  down  dvUlan  alrplanea. 

Yuri  Andropov,  unlike  Mr.  Reagan,  has  no 
Congress  or  Tip  OTfeill  to  cut  off  funds, 
say,  to  Castro  ta  Cuba  or  Soviet  troops  ta 
f^*g^»nimtmn^  Of  to  SBk  Why  hc's  Spending  so 
many  rublea  on  mJimfltf  when  hungry 
people  have  no  food  to  eat  Subversion  ta  an 
unequal  game. 

Obviously,  the  United  States  has  to  play  it 
from  time  to  time,  and  as  the  President 
potated  out  the  other  night.  It  has  been 
doing  so  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  Re- 
putilic 

For  example.  Oeneral  Waahington  sub- 
verted the  German  TTfsrisns  who  were 
fitting  with  the  British  during  our  War  of 
Independence  by  offering  them  land  and 
freedom  ta  Virginia  If  they  would  throw 
away  their  guns. 

He  set  than  up  ta  Fauquier  County, 
where  they  lived  tar  generaticms  with  their 
own  laws,  churches  and  taxes  ta  what  was 
called  the  Free  State  of  Virginia. 

I  know  a  UtUe  about  thta  becauae  my  wife 
and  I  have  had  a  log  cabta  ta  the  Free  State 
for  40  years.  Though  the  Hessians  are  now 
gone,  the  stock  having  run  out  through 
tatermarrlage,  thta  first  experiment  ta  sub- 
versive warfare  paid  off  fairly  welL 

Yet  It's  not  at  all  dear  ta  thta  different 
day  and  age  that  democradea,  and  emptdal- 
ly  America,  can  or  should  try  to  compete 
with  the  Russians  on  the  low  levd  of  sub- 
versive warfare. 

We  have  our  CXA.  spooks  all  over  Central 
America,  our  warships  off  the  coast  of  Nica- 
ragua. We  are  itot  trying  to  overthrow  the 
governments  the  Reagan  Administration 
says  it  doesnt  like  there,  but  everybody 
knows  that  ta  prectaely  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  by  subversive  warfare. 

Thta  ta  why  the  Houae  of  Repreaentatlvea 
here  has  voted  to  cut  off  funds  for  the  Niea- 
raguan rebels.  There  ta  a  revolt  ta  the  House 
against  the  Reagan  Administration's  subver- 
sive warfare  ta  Central  Amnica,  for  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House,  right  or  wrong,  simply 
doesn't  believe  thta  C.I.A.  subversive  oper- 
ation ta  right  or  ta  working. 

In  back  of  thta  vote  sgatost  the  Adminis- 
tration Is  clearly  a  f  eellns  that  the  Adminis- 
tration U  not  telling  the  truth,  and  ta  en- 
gaged ta  an  opnatlon  that  ta  violating  the 
treaty  commitments  of  the  United  States 
not  to  use  or  threaten  force  to  achieve  its 
poUtlcal  objectives. 

In  short,  the  House  rejeete  the  President's 
principle  that  It  ta  "the  right  of  a  country, 
when  it  bellevea  that  lU  tateresU  are  best 
served,  to  practice  oovert  activity  .  . 

What  if  everybody  acted  on  thta  idea? 
Why  should  the  United  States  support  thta 


vicious  notloa.  so  central  to  Soviet  poUey? 
And  why  did  President  Reagan  defend  the 
rl^t  of  natloos  to  do  anything  tbey  pleased 
if  their  own  tateresU  were  at  stake? 

The  answer  around  here  ta  that  he  dlttit 
mean  that  hta  principle  should  be  applied  to 
the  Ruaslsns  but  onh^  to  ouisdves.  and  oth- 
erwise, he  didnt  thtak  about  It  at  aU. 

That's  the  way  it  ta  with  the  President.  He 
wanU  to  get  government  off  our  ba^a.  but 
tatenda  to  shove  a  gag  law  down  the  throaU 
of  Government  employeea. 

He  says  hell  agree  to  a  Martin  Luther 
King  Day,  but  wlien  he's  asked  whether  Dr. 
King  was  a  Communist  sympathiser,  saya. 
"Well  know  ta  about  W  years,  wont  we?" 

Every  day  ta  a  new  perfomance.  Every 
statement  stands  atone.  There  are  no  con- 
nedtag  rods  between  one  light-hearted  pro- 
nouncement and  the  othCT.  Thta  ta  why  hta 
staff  recommends  that  he  stay  out  of  news 
conferences  as  much  as  poasfble. 

Al>HBSIW«  TO  WOSLB  LAW 

(By  Eugene  V.  Rostow) 

Pbv.  VT.— Cuba  sod  Nlcsrsgoa  hint  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  stop  sending  men 
and  arma  to  promote  the  rebellion  ta  El  Sal- 
vador if  the  United  Statea  agreed  not  to 
help  the  Salvadoran  Oovemment  put  the 
rebellion  down.  The  agreement  thiey  pro- 
poae  would  aboltah  the  dtatinctlon  between 
aggression  and  aelf -defense  ta  tatematiaoal 
law  and  treat  both  as  politically  and  morally 
equivalent.  For  the  United  Statea  to  em- 
brace that  proposition  should  be  unthink- 
able. 

With  remazkahle  consistency,  the  modem 
rules  of  tatematlooal  law  have  been  apiriled 
to  hold  a  state  liable  for  any  use  of  force 
from  iU  territory  to  sttack  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity. poUtlcal  freedom,  dtlsens,  srmed 
forces  or  other  sovndgn  tateresU  of  an- 
other state.  The  rulea  recognise  the  Inher- 
ent right  of  "Individual  and  collective  aelf- 
defeiMe"  ta  peacetime— that  la.  the  ri^t  of 
a  state  being  attacked,  and  of  statea  helping 
it  to  use  a  limited.  proportioDal  amount  of 
armed  force  if  peaceful  remediee  are  not 
available. 

The  pattem  of  response  to  the  illegal  use 
of  force  has  not  always  been  effective,  and 
ta  recent  years  It  has  become  alarmingly  in- 
effective. But  the  expectations  and  prescrip- 
tioM  of  the  law  have  long  been  dear  ta  the 
rulings  of  couiU  and  arbttratois  and  ta  the 
condlttonal  reflexea  of  foreign  otOces  and 
defense  mlntatriea.  Thus,  during  Biafra's  at- 
tempted secession  from  NIgetla.  the  world 
community  treated  aid  to  Biatra  as  obvious- 
ly illegal.  whUe  tatematknal  mllltaiy  sup- 
port for  Nigeria  was  accepted  as  obviously 
proper.  SimOsriy.  Ubya's  ssslstsnre  to 
rebeta  t^g«faMt  the  Government  of  Chad  ta 
univenally  considered  sggrwwinn.  whereas 
Fremdi  and  United  States  bdp  to  the  Oov- 
emment of  Chad  ta  considered  normsL 

Moreover,  the  law  does  not  confine  the  de- 
fense against  the  illegal  uae  of  f  ocee  to  par- 
rying and  repelling  aggrwsslnn  When 

[CRS-228] 

Pancho  Villa  raided  the  United  States  from 
Mexico.  Woodrow  Wilson  sent  Gen.  John  J. 
Pershing  seross  the  border  snd  slso  sent 
forces  to  Tamplco.  In  Central  AsMrica 
today,  the  United  Statea  and  Honduraa  have 
choaen  to  aasist  El  Salvador  by  hdptag  a  re- 
belllan  agatast  the  Niearaguan  Government 
They  have  a  legal  ri^t  to  do  ao  until  Nloa^ 
ragua  ~»«p'»—  with  the  law. 

These  rules  of  tatematiaoal  law.  reaf- 
firmed ta  the  United  Nattons  Cliarter.  re- 
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in  Um  tiam- 
o<  Um  ateU 

tottenilw 

M  of 

to  wlilah  pwOeular 


bam  teOad  for  the 
.  win  Mpport  ft  rale 
.  to  rMtotet  tta  risht  at 
or  to  Juatify  a  fuanfl- 
■     ■   tanttory       " — ' 


Ona  giaat  advantaaa  of  baaiDC  our  (oraign 
poday  ■F'pM^^tiy  on  iniouMttqnal  law  la  the 
nautnltty  of  tiM  law.  Tba  raloa  of  law  oa 
tiM  IntamatlaiMl  uae  of  fovea  raat  oo  a 
poUey  of  praaarrlnc  tlM  atata  vrataoi.  In 
wbtBh  avoty  atato  haa  an  aqual  and  over- 
wbalmlnc  lirti-aat  Intaraatlanal  law  doaa 
not  pfotact  tba  "atatna  qfuo":  It  aKabllahaa 
DHwattana  for  win  imiaglin  paaoatui 
cDai^o.  tt  aaya  nothtaw  about  the  rlcfat  of  a 
peoplB  to  revolt  a«alnat  tyranny.  It  deala 
eidy  with  tba  tataraattaial  oaa  of  f ofea.  and 
It  prataeto  Poland  and  Baat  Oaimany  aa  oat- 
M  tt  protaeta  B  Salvadar  and 


Apart  troBi  the  Tattona  appUeatlona  of  the 
Braahnav  Doctrine,  befbn  which  the  Weet 
baa  atood  mute,  there  haa  bean  cnlr  one  de- 
vtaUoB  (ram  the  pattern  or  eondnct 
itt4'*»»i<  tagr  thaae  ndaa  In  modarti  ttntea: 
the  "noBlnfeerrentlon''  poUcy  that  amured 
limliiMltiai  of  the  Spa^ah  Republic  Iron- 
leally.  the  kieiinn  of  Cuba  and  Nlcaracua 
take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  Hitler  and  Mua- 
aomri:  Durb«  the  ndd-lMO^  Hitler  and 
ICumoUnl  aent  military  auppllea  and  then 
to  aariat  Vtaneo^  revolution.  Thla 
H»i«^  Spain.  Other 
I  lacally  entitled  to 

^ I  defend  tta^  agalnat  tlie  revolu- 

tlon  but  did  not.  hopinc  to  appeaae  Hitler 


The  Ontted  Cttatea  muat  not 
pieriiw  the  miatake  tt  made  by  aupportinc 
the  "nonintervention"  policy  for  Spain.  We 
should  never  again  abandon  tlie  rulea  of 

rtsht  of  Individual  and 
eulleutlve  aeU-def eoae.  The  moat  fundamen- 
tal poal  of  our  foreicn  p^ky— aehlevemant 
ol  a  Juat.  atabie  world  order— wta  be  beyond 
our  laarh  until  the  rulea  on  the  Internation- 
al uae  of  force  an  »»in«rally  and  leeiprocally 
obaerved.  To  throw  the  fwmpam  of  law  over- 
board could  hardly  help  the  Prwirtent  and 
navtiate  the  turbulent  watcra  of 


[From  Tale  Iaw  Report.  Sprtm  IVTCl 

Kuamn  V.  Roaiow  ow  Foaanai  Covbr 

AcmwOrwunowa 

(Mr.  Roatofw  la  SterUi«  Prof eaaor  of  Law 
and  Public  Aftaira.) 

(We  reprodnee  here  the  text  of  a  Septem- 
ber n,  vm.  letter  tram  Mr.  Roatow  to  WD- 
U^  O.  Mmar.  atatf  diractar.  and  Frederick 
A.  O.  Bdiwan,  Jr..  chief  counael.  of  the 
;  Onmnittee  to  Study  Oovemment  Op- 
I  with  niiMMl  to  Inteilicenee  Aettvl- 
tiea.  UJB.  Sonata.) 

I  am  happy  to  i  iiinnil  to  your  letter  of 
July  M.  vUam  my  viewa  (1)  on  the  local 
baala  tiir  the  conduct  by  the  Preoldmt  of 
what  you  call  "Icreign  covert  actkm  oper- 
attaoB"  in  the  abaenee  of  vwdfle  atatutory 
•atharttr.  and  <»  whether,  or  to  what 
extent.  Concrem  may  by  atatute  limit  or 
ptoblMt  the  conduct  a(  ouch  "foreicn  covert 
by  the  Preoident.  Tour 


of  what  you 
by  the  phraae.  ranglnc  from  the  Bay 
to  oabotaca.  propacanda, 
I  to  foreicn  polltleal  croupe. 
I  imva  prepared  thla  letter  duztnc  a  oab- 
batteal  in  the  country,  without  benefit  of  li- 
brary. It  wm  therefore  be  leneral  and  inf or- 
maltaieharaeter. 

In  brief,  my  aiMwen  to  your  queatlona  are 
aafoUowa: 

(1)  In  the  aliiHfiii  of  statutory  authority, 
the  nmlrtit  haa  Inherent  conatttutlonal 
power  to  conduct  "foretgn  covert  action  op- 
eraUooi"  because  be  la  the  Preaident  under 
our  OxHtttutlon:  that  is.  he  te  the  sole 
orcan  of  the  nation  In  the  eonduet  of  for- 
eicn rsJatlnmr  the  commander-in-chief  of 
our  armed  foroea:  and  the  bead  of  State. 

(2)  Cm^rem  cannot  prohibit  the  Preal- 
dent  from  eanyinc  out  "foreicn  covert 
sctlon  operatlona."  but  tt  may  eatabliab  and 
leculate  the  methods  throuch  which  the 
Preeident  carrlea  tham  out.  as  It  eetahUahes 
and  reculatae  the  work  of  the  courta  and 
the  action  of  the  Preaident  In  other  aspseU 
of  hta  duty.  Concrem  cannot  deny  the  Preel- 
dmit  the  capacity  to  function  eff  eettvdy  in 
thto  area  any  more  than  tt  could  deny  the 
courta  the  capacity  to  carry  out  their  Inde- 
pendent oonatltutional  duties,  or  deprive  the 
President,  for  example,  of  his  pardoninc 
power,  or  his  power  to  remove  Cabinet  offi- 
cers at  will. 

I 

liSt  BBS  start  with  the  unssssllihle  propo- 
sitkm  that  since  ITTC  the  United  States  has 
been  a  nation  amonc  the  natlona,  fully 
veeted  with  soverelcnty.  as  that  concept  la 
known  to  tntematlcnal  law,  and  f«>dowed 
with  the  capacity  to  do  whatever  natlona  do 
In  world  polltlca.  In  accordance  with  the  ef- 
fective norma  of  Intemational  law. 

But  the  llmHT**^"  of  the  previous  sen- 
tence does  not  help  much  In  artleulatlnc  a 
sound  anawer  to  your  questions.  The  na- 
tlona are  of  oourae  under  an  obllcatlon  to  re- 
meet  and  obey  the  aenerally  accepted 
nonns  of  intematlanal  Uw.  The  United 
Statea  haa  alwaya  purported  to  base  Its  for- 
eicn policy  on  scrupulous  respect  for  Inter- 
Tif  *««->«'  law,  a  policy  I  stroncly  aupport. 
But  other  natlona  do  not  always  follow  the 
same  policy.  And  Internatlcnal  law  fully  ac- 
knowledcea  the  fact  that  nations  have  the 
Bovereicn  power.  If  not  the  rlcht,  to  breach 
their  oUlcatloiM  under  Intematlanal  law 
and  take  the  conaequenoea.  Our  consUtu- 
tlonal  law  fully  reeocnlaea  thla  fact  iQran  v. 
Vnittd  SUtM,  ai  CX  CL  S40  (ISM);  Diffgt  v. 
ScHuUm.   470  P.ad  Ml   (Ct.   App.   D.   of   C. 

Itn)).  It  followa,  both  under  IntemaUonal 
law  and  our  own  constitutional  law.  that  we 
miMt  be  capable  of  employlnc  the  remedtea 
to  self-help  oontemfriated  as  lecitlmate 
under  Intemational  Uw  to  deal  effectively 
with  such  wrtmcful  acta.  Intematloaal  law 
doea  not  know  the  remedy  of  vedflc  per- 
formance. 

To  paraphraae  Chief  Justice  Hughes' 
famous  ocnuaent  about  the  scope  of  the  war 
power,  the  authority  of  the  nation  to  pro- 
tact  tU  tantereaU  in  wwld  politics  Is  the  au- 
thority to  protect  thoee  tntereaU  sucoeesful- 
ly.  As  a  matter  both  of  Intematlanal  and  of 
oofHtitutlonal  law,  the  extent  of  the  na- 
tion's richts,  duties,  powers,  and  privUegea 
In  foreicn  affairs  will  therefore  depend 
upon  the  eoodltlon  of  world  polltica  and 
upon  drcumatanee.  In  all  lecal  systems  law 
dertvea  from  the  nature  of  thlnca.  What  the 
United  Statea  can  do  turns  on  what  it  must 
do:  that  Is,  on  what  lU  responsible  political 
offklala  believe  It  should  do  to  safecuard 
the  aeeurity,  proeperlty,  and  hooor  of  the 


nation,  both  In  serene  times,  and  In  thnee  of 
trouble. 

Under  the  Conatltutlan  of  1787  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  Statea  to  act  as  a  aov- 
ereicn  nation  in  "the  creat  external  realm" 
Is  divided  between  the  Preetdency  and  the 
Coiwreaa.  The  allocation  of  power  between 
Cocwrem  and  the  Preaidenry  m  deaUng  with 
external  aftolra  has  never  been  and  can 
never  be  mapped  with  predaton.  As  Hamil- 
ton aakL  the  threaU  which  may  arlae  to 
plague  the  natlcn  are  Infinite  and  beyond 
prediction.  The  powers  of  the  nation  must 
always  be  ade«uate  to  deal  with  whatever 
menace  may  arise.  The  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  Is  nowhere  more  evident  than  In  the 
■■^T^T^It^'•*g  arrangcmenta  we  have  made, 
and  take  for  granted,  about  the  President's 
singular  dutlee  with  regard  to  the  nuclear 
weapon.  Since  the  Prealdency  la  the  only  tn- 
sUtutioo  of  our  government  capable  of  deal- 
ing with  the  problem,  we  entrust  It  to  the 
President. 

A  familiar  constitutional  paradox  domi- 
nates your  enquiry.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Prealdency  la  one  of  the  three  autonomous 
branches  of  the  government,  often  called 
"Independent";  on  the  other,  as  Madlaon 
saw  from  the  beginning,  the  iTrlndple  of  the 
separatlan  of  powers  does  not  mean  that 
the  three  branchea  of  the  government  are 
really  separate  at  alL  For  the  most  part. 
their  powers  are  commingled  and  shared. 
They  are  therefore  not  Independent  but 
Interdependent,  although  there  are  some 
functions  unique  to  each  branch.  Only  a 
Judge  can  Issue  a  mfiT^^*"'—  Only  Congreaa 
can  declare  war.  Only  the  President  can 
order  the  troops  into  battle.  If  one  visualiam 
the  powers  of  the  Preaident  and  of  Oongrea 
In  the  field  of  foreign  atfaira  diagramattral- 
ly,  they  could  be  repreeented  by  tvro  drdea, 
tangential  to  ea^  other,  with  a  third  circle, 
ttt  center  on  the  point  of  tangency.  Includ- 
ing about  half  of  each  of  the  others.  The 
parts  of  the  first  two  circles  ouUlde  the 
third  would  represent  the  dtstlnct  and  Inde- 
pendent powers  of  Omgrem  and  of  the 
Preetdency.  the  third  circle,  the  powen  they 
share.  I  shall  not  attempt  here  to  survey  the 
field,  reconciling  the  respective  foreign  af- 
fairs powers  of  Omgrem  and  the  Preaident. 
You  are  famOlar  with  Corwtn's  magisterial 
book  on  the  Preakleney  and  ProfecKW  Louis 

Henkln's  comprehensive  recent  treatise.  I 
examined  one  panel  of  the  problem  in  an  ar- 
ticle In  the  Texas  Law  Review,  "Oreat  Caaea 
Make  Bad  Law,"  SO  Tex.  L.  Rev.  839  (1973). 

Suffice  It  to  aay.  for  the  purposes  of  this 
letter,  that  nearly  two  oenturtea  of  experi- 
ence permit  us  to  identify  the  ideas  which 
govern  the  division  of  authority  between 
the  Presidency  and  Congrea  In  the  Foreign 
RelatlOM  Law  of  the  United  Statea. 

In  my  judgment,  that  allocation  of  au- 
thority correaponds  to  functional  necessi- 
ty—that Is,  to  the  nature  of  the  tasks  In- 
volved and  of  the  Institutions  themselves.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  existing  constitu- 
tional plan,  difficult  aa  It  la  to  carry  out.  In 
my  opinion,  tt  correaponds  to  the  nature  of 
our  constitutkm  and  people,  comhintng  the 
capacity  for  swift  executive  action  with 
ample  meaiM  for  assuring  democratic  re- 
spoMlhillty. 

The  Preaident  speaks  for  the  nation  In  dl- 
pkMnacy.  He  Is  oommander-tn-chief  of  the 
armed  farces.  And  he  la  head  of  state,  en- 
dowed therefore  with  realdual  emergency 
power*  IJnnoln  used.  In  many  areaa,  the 
Preaident  makes  policy  htanaelf ,  In  additlan 
to  carrying  out  the  pdldea  of  Congreaa.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine,  (or  eiample,  la  a  i 
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tial  policy  but  not  lem  a  natinnal  policy  for 
thatreaaon. 

The  Ooocraaa  to  the  leglilature,  dellber- 
ataly  denied  any  executive  power.  The 
Ornarti  haa  a  vedal  role  in  certain  appoint- 
msnta  and  In  treaty-making.  And  only  Con- 
grea can  declare  war. 

Defining  the  limits  of  OmgresBloDal 
power  In  relation  to  the  inherent  authority 
of  the  other  two  branches  Is  never  an  eaay 
task,  but  it  is  a  ««»««««»>  one  in  our  eonatltu- 
tlonal  system.  We  know,  for  example,  that 
while  Congrsm  can  regutote  the  jurisdktlon 
of  the  federal  courts  and  the  appeUal*  Jurla- 
dictlan  of  the  Supreme  Court,  tt  haa  never 
deprived  the  courta  of  the  capacity  to  carry 
out  their  Judicial  dutlea.  Canfronting  such  a 
poaslMllty,  JiMtloe  Story  once  saU  that  the 
courta  would  exerdae  their  taiherent  rule- 
making power  to  aaaert  Jurisdiction.  The 
teat  has  never  arlaen,  and  I  truat  it  wHl 
never  artee.  But  I  believe  Justice  Story  was 
ri^t.  There  is  a  potait  beyond  which  regula- 
tion beftomt*  uaurpatlon.  In  relation  to  the 
Preakleney,  too.  all  sorU  of  llmlto  are  recog- 
nlaed.  Omgrem  can.  for  example.  eatabUah  a 
Civil  Service  System,  but  tt  cannot  deprive 
the  President  of  his  indispensable  power  to 
remove  Cabinet  officers  and  other  high  otfl- 
dala  at  wilL  Nor  can  Coagxtm  interfere  with 
the  Presklent's  pardoning  power,  although 
it  can.  I  should  suppoae.  pam  amneaty  stat- 
utes of  Its  own. 

What  your  letter  Identifies  as  "foreign 
covert  action  operatlona"  belong  to  two 
realms  In  which  the  Preaident  and  Congrem 
are  at  once  Independent  and  Interdepend- 
ent—the conduct  of  foretgn  relations  and 
the  intemational  uae  of  force.  Perhapa  tt 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  diploma- 
cy and  the  limited  uae  of  coercive  measures 
are  equally  normal  aspects  of  the  conduct  of 
foreign  relations  in  times  of  war  and  peace 
alike.  As  the  Supreme  Onut  once  comment- 
ed, secret  services  "are  sometimes  Indispen- 
sable to  the  government."  both  in  hostilities 
and  in  "matters  reapecting  our  foreign  rela- 
ttaM. "  rotten  v.  United  Statu,  n  VJS.  105, 
106-107  (1876).  Since  the  conduct  of  foretgn 
relatlaaa  under  our  (Constitution  is  peculiar- 
ly Presidential  In  character,  eapectally  In 
those  of  Its  aspects  where  secrecy  Is  essen- 
tial, the  task  of  defining  the  llmiU  of  Con- 
gressional authority  with  respect  to  the 
secret  aspects  of  diplomacy  la  unusually  dif- 
ficult 

n 

I  ssrirrr  that  you  are  mainly  tntereated  In 
the  intemational  aiMl  constitutional  legal 
problems  ralaed  by  foretgn  covert  actkm  op- 
eratlona during  peace  time.  Once  Congreaa 
haa  moved  the  nation  to  a  state  of  war, 
within  the  intendment  of  international  law. 
moat  of  the  questions  suggested  by  your 
letter  disappear. 

International  law  contemplatea  the  poasl- 
bmty  that  a  long  list  of  limited  coeiclve 
iiicasures  may  be  employed  in  Intemational 
relations  during  peace  time  to  ledrem  viola- 
tions of  intematlanal  law  which  cannot  be 
dealt  with  by  lem  drastic  meana.  They  ranee 
(ram  ordinary  inteilicenee  Catherine  proce- 
durea  to  the  exerdae  of  what  Article  51  of 
the  United  Natlana  Charter  aeknoirtedcea 
aa  each  natlan's  "taiherent  richt  of  self-de- 
fenae"  acalnat  aimed  attack  (or  the  tanmi- 
nent  threat  of  armed  attack),  and  iU  equal- 
ly "inherent"  right  to  reapond  redprocally 
to  leaaer  forms  of  ooerdcn  or  to  aasiat  an- 
other oatian  under  attack  or  threat  of 
attack.  The  dumay  drafting  of  Article  51 
T^^tiMim—  a  oomprebenatve  array  of 


urea  of  sdf -help  a  nation  may  take  in  peace 
time  to  defend  itaelf  agatnat  vkdationa  of 
intematlanal  law  by  another  nation  to  iU 
detriment.  Some  involved  the  uae  of  force. 
Others,  Uke  ordinary  diplnmacy  and  leaa 
visible  methods  of  gathering  information. 
seek  to  discover,  to  anticipate  or  to  deal 
with  harmful  or  hoatOe  aetlone  other  statea 
may  be  planning  or  taking  against  the  beat 
taiteresU  of  the  United  Statea.  Such  meaa- 
urea  of  aelf-hdp  should  be  limited  and  ad- 
dreaaed  to  the  breadi  Itaelf.  They  are  never 
taitended  as  acta  of  general  war.  nor  are  they 
taitended  to  affect  the  territorial  Integrity  or 
pcdltlcal  indepcsMlenoe  of  the  nation  to 
whldi   such   defensive   measures   are   ad- 


One  of  the  accepted  rules  of  this  breach 
of  international  law.  both  before  and  staice 
the  enactment  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  authorlMa  the  international  uae  by 
force  by  way  of  proportional  responae  to  the 
uae  of  force  by  or  from  another  nation  in 
breach  of  its  obligations  In  intemational 
law.  For  exMnple,  when  guerrillas  conduct- 
ed rakia  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
Statea  from  Spaniah  Florida  tai  1818  or  from 
Mexico  in  1916.  Spain  in  the  one  case  and 
Mexico  In  the  other  had  violated  thdr 
duties  to  us  under  intonatianal  law  by  faO- 
tng  to  prevent  such  activities  from  their  ter- 
rttorlea.  Prompt  relief  bdng  unavailable 
through  dlplomatie  channels,  the  United 
States  was  levsUy  authortied  to  send  troops 
in  order  to  ellmtnat»  the  danger.  We  ac- 
knowledged the  principle  when  the  shoe 
pinched  the  other  foot.  In  1837,  armed 
bands  assembled  in  up-state  New  Tork  to 
help  an  taMurrection  in  Canada  We  conced- 
ed that.  In  such  a  caae.  Great  Britain  could 
send  troops  into  the  United  Statea  for  the 
limited  purpoae  of  *'»^<"««^«"g  the  threat  to 
Canada  if  the  United  Statea  dkl  not  disarm 
and  dispose  the  guerrillas  with  dispatch. 

This  {Hinclple  of  taitematlonal  law  has 
been  approprli^ely  invoked  neaiiy  every 
week  In  the  Middle  Bast  during  recent 
yeara,  when  Israel  has  raided  guerrilla 
camps  tn  Jordan  or  Lebanon  from  which  at- 
tacks have  been  launched  against  it,  or 
made  limited  tMatkM  hi  Bgypt  or  Syria,  tn 
responae  to  guerrilla  attacks  from  these 
oountriea. 

C^onstitutionally,  such  limited  use  of  force 
to  defend  the  United  States  or  iU  allies 

agaliMt  tiieaches  of  International  law  have 
been  considered  to  be  among  the  dutlea  of 
the  President,  aettnc  alone.  The  Preaklent 
has  sometimes  had  the  support  of  a  Con- 
greosional  Reaolution  before  or  after  the 
event  in  caaea  of  this  kind.  It  is  always  desir- 
able, when  tt  is  alao  feasible,  for  the  0»- 
grem  to  Join  the  President  tn  putting  the 
full  weight  of  the  nation  behind  an  Amol- 
can  warning  or  other  act  of  pennisstble  self- 
help.  But  congreeslfflnsl  support  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  legality  of  such  actions  under 
the  CoMtitution.  Thus,  the  President  has 
used  force  on  his  own  authority  many, 
many  timea  since  1788,  not  only  tai  dealing 
with  armed  attack,  like  thoee  from  Spaniah 
Florida  or  Mexico.  I  have  Just  mentioned, 
but  also  tn  protecting  American  dtiaena  and 
property  abroad,  when  they  were  subjected 
to  treatment  which  violated  the  stsndarda 
of  taitematlanal  law  and  when,  as  a  practical 
matter,  political  or  judical  remedtea  could 
not  be  obtained  tmmediatdy. 

The  practice  to  so  familiar  that  It  requirea 
no  evocatkm  of  precedents.  The  JTsyaauer 
eptaode  is  the  moat  recent  ocraskm  on 
whldi  a  Preaident  deemed  it  necessary  to 
use  force  tn  the  exercise  of  his  responsibility 
to  protect  American  dtixens  and  property 


abroad  against  a  breadi  by  another  atate  of 
its  obligations  to  us  undsr  intematlanal  law. 

The  uae  or  the  threat  to  uae  n^Hitarr  force 
or  other  coeidve  m«asui  ts  is  aim  a  familiar 
feature  of  dlpinmary,  especially,  of  oouiae, 
during  periods  of  turbulence  like  the 
modem  era.  Tliua,  the  United  Statea  pot 
50.000  troops  on  the  Mexican  border  after 
the  Ctvfl  War  to  back  the  PresidKit's  siw- 
geatlcn  that  Ftanoe  withdraw  Its  support 
from  the  government  of  Maximilian.  The 
United  States  made  thla  threat  to  uae  f oroe 
on  the  authority  of  the  President  alone,  aa 
an  taitegral  part  of  his  reapcnsihnity  for  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  in  general  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  In 
particular.  Under  our  constitutiaaal  prae- 
tloe.  tt  would  have  been  time  to  Involve  Con- 
grem formally  before  or  after 
broke  out  If  the  Preaident's  warning 
failed  of  its  purpoae. 

Preafalent  Kennedy's  handling  of  the 
oa»n  Missae  Crisis  tai  IOCS  shouM  be 
viewed.  I  believe,  in  the  same  perspective,  aa 
permiasible  self-help  authorlaed  by  Artlde 
51  of  the  Charter.  We  artiially  uaed  a  small 
amount  of  force,  tn  stopping  Soviet  vwstls 
on  the  high  seas,  and  threatened  a  greater 
uae  of  force,  in  order  to  reinforce  a  diplo- 
matic demand  on  the  Soviet  Union.  Our 
policy  tai  the  Cuban  Missile  CrlslB  of  1863 
was  not  a  move  to  defend  the  United  Statea 
against  the  threat  of  tmrnhi^w*.  nuclear  or 
other  atta^  There  was  no  risk  of  any  such 
atta^  As  President  Kennedy  pointed  out 
at  the  time,  the  emplacement  of  Soviet  mia- 
sOes  in  Cuba  was  not  tn  Itadf  the  crux  of 
the  cuntniveray:  Soviet  mioBlle-carTylng  sub- 
marines roamed  the  Atlantic  at  wHL 

Here  again,  the  action  taken  was  Prealden- 
tiaL  Becauae  of  the  uuuUuveisy  over  the 
constitutionality  of  Preaident  Truman's 
course  tn  Korea  and  the  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  proposed  by  Senator  Bricker.  a 
hasty  Reaolution  had  been  passed  by  Con- 
grem purportlnc  to  deal  with  the  Cuban 
crisis.  But  tt  did  not  cover  the  sitaation  as  it 
developed.  There  Is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
Ctmcrem  supported  the  Preaklent  tn  what 
hedkL 

The  moat  recent  and  moat  portentous 
threat  to  uae  force  In  aid  of  dlpinmary  waa 
President  mxon's  sertas  of  warnings  to  the 
Soviet  Union  not  to  attack  China.  This  waa 
the  essence  of  his  (Ufdomacy  (or  sehleTtnc  a 
rapproaehement  with  China  as  a  step 
toward  T»«Kin«hij  the  rHatkwships  amooc 
the  Soviet  Unkm,  China,  and  the  United 
Statea  and  its  European  and  Asian  aUiea. 
The  Preaklent  was  addressing  the  ominoas 
Soviet  mi«Knw.»t/».  on  the  Siberian  (rontier 
between  China  and  the  Soviet  Unka.  What 
he  said.  In  context,  was  a  aecret  threat  to 
uae  (oroe  tai  the  event  o(  a  Soviet  attaA  on 
China.  Thus  (ar,  that  Presidential  threat 
has  been  effective. 

Here  too.  what  the  Preaklent  dkl  has  had 
general  and  Ccngreaskmal  support.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  criticism  of  PresfaVmi  NlzanlB 
rapproaehement  with  China  on  canstttu- 
tliTTtft'  grounda. 

In  aU  theae  tnstanres.  and  many  others, 
the  action  required  of  the  United  Statea  waa 
Presidential  in  character.  In  some  like 
President  mxon's  recent  warnings  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  protect  China  and  larart— 
secrecy  added  to  the  poasiblllty  of  sueesss 
and  was  perhapa  essential  to  success.  It  Is 
easier  for  a  nation  to  yidd  to  a  secret  than 
to  a  public  threat.  In  such  affairs  a  hint  Is 
far  more  likely  to  be  e((eettve  than  an  ulti- 
matum. AU  were  attuatians  requiring  a  quick 
iisiiniMr  and  a  nearly  eontinnoas  course  of 
action.  They  were  "executive"  rather  than 
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What  yoa 


ItMV  invalvad  atttMr  Urn- 
■  to  anfettMBk  on  Um 
or  aqokUy  ttnttad  r»- 

In  aid  of  dtpteBMCf . 

m 

._  '(onlsn  ooTOrt  oc- 

,       and  rtlatlTalj  aalnor  ez- 

irtildi  m  into  boUk  Um  ■Hiaral  eoto- 
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out  IB  Um  noond 


I  bavo  Aatebod 
paitof  thlilottar. 
•no  SovtBt  UBlOB  and  MUM  otter  nattona 

in  laiiii  icate  and  an^rnnaMr  loo- 

I  ot  "foreicn  uiiwi  oparathw"  dlraet- 

«1  walHt  our  intanata  an  ovar  the  world.  I 

iiuita  juMi  an irtaa  hai  namfiillT  t*— 

lad  the  evanta  bahlnd  tbe  importaiit  Mezl- 
ta  IVTl  to  axpal  o?er  fifty 
lata  and  tha  eotrawotMllDC  de- 
of  tba  Britlih  guiaramant  (tat  the 
Tyaar.  I  btftava)  to  expel  an  eran  laner 
•fW  mvkmmat  and  nbotace." 
liaiiMtIr  tiw*T~~'  wbleb  came 
to  the  aorfaoe  of  pnbUe  knowledge. 
Ketther  euataaDary  Intamatlanal  taw  nor 
the  taw  of  ttw  Unitad  Matlona  Cbarter— In- 
■olar  aa  tt  oMy  dttfar  from  euatomary  inter- 
mttonal  taw-provldaa  any  remadtaa  acalnet 
audi  polldM.  wve  mU-bOfi  In  the  pattern 
of  Aitteto  11.  Are  we  to  etand  by  and  allow 
If ATO  alUea.  Uke  Fottucal.  Italy.  Oraeoe.  or 
le^uid  to  be  nbvattad  and  eooquered  by 
weO-flnaaeed  Soviet  procrama  of  propacan- 
da.  abotace.  and  evan  direct  reroluttoaary 
Mttvtty  (Uke  that  pubUdy  revealed  In 
Mezloo  tB  WIU  wtthout  any  reiponae? 

It  innnM  to  me  that  the  lone  tradltloo  of 
iHtec  aecret  acenta  In  dtptanaey  provtdea 
the  itniple  and  MHlbla  anawer  to  that  quea- 
ttaL  That  aiMwer  mtMt  be.  "Of  oourae  not." 
The  we  of  aaereC  acenla  waa  a  f  amlltar  f  ea* 
tare  of  the  dtplomaey  our  Fmmdinc  Fathera 
and  praetloed.  It  baa  been  ooaamon- 
evar  etnee.  And  today  It  la  employed 
by  our  iiliiiiMiha  on  atarser  and  more  eo- 
lililallialiirt  acato  than  at  any  prertoua  time 
In  hMoiy.  It  BMkee  no  aenae  to  claim  that 
either  Intaimtlooal  taw  or  our  own  Conatl- 
tuttanal  taw  prerenta  the  United  Statea 
from  defendh^  Ita  Intereeta  agatnat  such 


The  def< 
tmienlttlnt 


of  the  natkn  agalnat  theee 
iiraiiirra  may  ■ometlmea  In- 

of   Intcraatlonal   ooerckm 

which  would  be  of  doubtful  Intematkitial  le- 
gality If  they  were  not  Intended  to  defend 
our  lutucati  avdnat  Illegal  coerdTe  prea- 
aorea  miwmf*^  mgmtw,^  ua  by  the  Soviet 
Unkm  or  other  atataa.  But  they  are  far  leea 
bnrdenaome  than  the  ueea  of  coercion  men- 
ttODed  in  Part  n  of  thto  letter.  If  It  waa  per- 
mhrt*r'T  under  tatematlaaal  taw  for  Preei- 
dHit  WOeon  to  aend  troopa  Into  Mexloo  In 
ordar  U>  Ciotare  Pincbo  VOto-and  tt  waa- 

tt  tm  u/orttori  legal  for  the  United  8tatea  to 
provMa  fundi  for  demofrartr  newapapera  or 
poUtleal  parttea  In  Chile  or  Portugal  or  to 
I  la  aome  of  the  other  kindi  of  foreign 
I  iiieilamiiletciil  by  yc«r  letter. 

ritionld  be  deemed  proper 

.  of  our  inherent  rigbta  of  aeU-de- 
f eaae.  aa  aettrltlea  normal  to  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  rdatloBa  In  thla  period  of  In- 
)  and  dangerous  Intematlanal  rtralry. 

IV 

to  the  queatloo  whether 

_  etttiitliTnallr  Umlt  or  pro- 

hlbtt  the  aettvttlea  of  the  Prealdent  In  thia 


PtaMUy.  I 


IM  me  atart  by  making  It  crystal  dear 
that  I  oppoaa.  and  I  btitora  our  oanaUtutlao 
oppoeea.  unreviewable  power  tai  any  branch 
of  the  gmemmant.  The  American  conMltu- 
tumtmi  miiaii  la  baaed  on  the  prinetple  of 
ihttm^**'  reiponaibmty.  It  haa  an  anawer 
for  the  fanoui  and  ulttaaate  queetlon  of  all 

I MiMiiit  "Quli  ouatodlet  euatodea?"  Our 

anawar  In  plain,  and  the  paaalan  of  our  eon- 
vletlaiMOB  the  8Uh)eet  was  fuUy  revealed  In 
the  Watergate  affair  through  which  we 
have  joat  paasad. 

The  f  orBM  and  DMthods  of  public  aooount- 
abatty  are  not  uniform,  however.  Some  In- 
volve judicial  or  wingT*aalonal  review:  for 
otheia.  the  only  available  remedy  Is  at  the 
poQs.  If  the  Supreme  Court  errs.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  country,  tbe  remedy  Is  a 
statute  or  a  constitutional  amendment,  em- 
bodying the  sober  second  thoughts  of  the 
American  people. 

Many,  many  ^r**^"*"  of  government  are 
neceaarOy  entrusted  by  the  Constitution 
fs»Mt  the  taws  to  tbe  uncontrolled  dlacretloo 
of  the  Prealdent.  or  CoogreM.  or  both. 
Theae  are  the  scnalled  "poUtlcal  queetlons" 
courts  cannot  review.  Soote  are  purely  Preal- 
dentlal:  others  purely  Coogressinnsl:  many 
involve  the  action  of  both  branches— a  dec- 
larattrm  of  war.  for  example.  Por  such  exer- 
ctaaa  of  the  power  of  the  poUtlcal  branchea 
to  make  poUtlcal  dedalons.  the  appropriate 
way  to  assure  democratic  resoonsibiUty  Is 
overalcht  and  tiltlmate  reeoune  to  the  poUt- 
leal pioceas.  Oreat  Britain.  Prance,  and 
other  ilfnniwratV'  countriea  make  it  a  rule 
never  to  diacuss  their  secret  services  In 
public  So  strict  a  standard  Is  not  congenial 
to  our  politkal  system.  Nooetheless.  in  my 
view,  empress  should  foUow  the  holding  In 
the  TbticN  caae.  which  requlrca  the  courts 
to  rcapfirt  the  government  intereat  in  secre- 
cy and  conduct  their  oversight  hearings  In 
private. 

Such.  I  beUeve.  Is  the  constltutlonaUy  cor- 
rect predicate  for  an  answer  to  the  quea- 
Uoos  poaed  by  your  letter.  "Can  Congress 
Umlt  or  prohibit  the  President's  activitlea  in 
the  field  of  foreign  covert  action  oper- 
atloosr- 

The  question  of  prohibition  la  easy.  I 
think.  Congress  cannot  deny  the  President 
authority  to  use  secret  agenU  In  the  con- 
duct of  his  consUtutkioal  duties  as  Presi- 
dent any  more  than  it  could  interfere  with 
any  other  "Inherent"  or  "independent"  fea- 
ture of  his  power. 

Regulation  within  the  boundarlea  eetab- 
Uahed  by  our  constitutional  history  is  an- 
other matter. 

The  problem.  I  suggest,  is  Uke  that  in- 
volved in  establishing  and  organising  the 
State  Department.  Only  Congress  can  estab- 
itah  ongoing  governmental  institutions  to 
aastat  the  Prealdent  in  carrying  out  his  re- 
spoMlbillty  for  the  conduct  of  f  oretgn  reta- 
tlona.  It  can  paas  comprehensive  legislation 
to  regulate  the  functioning  of  the  State  De- 
partment But  in  doing  so.  CongreM  cannot 
Umlt  or  control  the  exercise  of  the  Presi- 
dent's coMtttutlonal  dlacretlon.  It  could  not. 
for  example,  decide  qoesUons  of  recognition 
or  non-reeoanitlon.  They  are  (or  tbe  Presi- 
dent alone.  It  cannot.  I  believe,  require  the 
President  or  any  other  executive  officer  to 
reveal  what  Chief  Justice  Marahall,  In  Mar 
barv  V.  Madisom,  called  "the  secreU  of  the 
cabinet."  Congress  could  not  require  the 
Presldsnt  to  act  only  on  the  reoonunenda- 
tlofw  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  or  the  Senate  For- 
eign RetatteM  Committee.  It  could  not  re- 
quire the  Prealdent  to  uae  only  members  of 
the  Foreign  Service  or  Amhassadnra  as  his 


•cents  In  diplamacy.  Prom  the  time 
dent  Waahlngtoo  sent  the  Chief  Justice  to 
negotiate  Jay's  Treaty  to  the  day  of  Colonel 
Hoiae.  Harry  Hopkhia.  or  Henry  Klasinger 
(before  he  became  Secretary  of  State). 
Presidents  have  often  choeen  to  conduct 
diplomatic  bualneas  through  channeto  con- 
venient to  them. 

StanUarly.  Congress  cannot  control  the 
Prealdent's  dtaeretlon  aa  Commander-in- 
OUef .  save  through  Its  power  of  the  purse, 
although  It  can  and  does  leglstate  on  a  large 
scale  to  organlae  and  regulate  the  mlUtary 
Mtabllahment.  It  could  not  order  President 
Roosevelt  to  start  a  Second  Front  in  France 
or  prevent  a  President  from  negotiating  and 
mtgninf  an  armistlce  or  a  cease  fire. 

In  the  nature  of  world  poUtlcs  today,  what 
your  letter  calls  "foreign  covert  actton  oper- 
aUons"  wiU  often  be  "indispensable  to  the 
government"  to  recaU  the  phrase  from  the 
ToUen  case.  Under  most  drcumstanoea, 
they  come  weU  within  the  areas  of  action 
tbe  President  Is  fully  authorised  to  take  on 
his  own  reqponsibtUty.  In  Totten  the  Court 
rilled  that  In  hiring  a  secret  agent  without 
statutory  authority,  the  Prealdent  made  a 
contract  binding  on  the  United  States  and 
payable  from  contingent  funds  entrusted  to 
him  by  Congress.  Congress  can  probably 
alter  that  practice  and  regularlae  the  Preal- 
dent's mode  of  making  such  contracts.  But 
it  cannot  deprive  him  of  the  function. 

Can  Congress  Umlt  or  control  the  Presi- 
dent's discretion  in  carrying  od  foreign 
covert  operatlona.  save  through  a  refusal  to 
appropriate  funds?  To  a  degree.  I  believe  it 
can.  For  example,  I  see  no  reason  why  Con- 
gress could  not  declare  that  it  Is  against  the 
policy  of  the  United  Statea  to  engage  in  po- 
Utlcal assassination.  To  my  official  knowl- 
edge, that  was  the  firm  and  immutable 
policy  of  the  United  States  while  I  served  in 
the  government  in  high  enough  positions  to 
know,  and  I  was  assured  that  it  had  always 
been  the  policy  of  the  United  Statea.  0>n- 
grem  has  paaaed  legislation  and  ratified 
treaties  dealing  with  many  aspects  of  the 
taw  of  war.  Thoee  statutea  and  treatlea  re- 
strict the  powers  of  the  President  ss  com- 
mander-in-chief. If  the  Senate  can  ratify 
treaties  and  Congress  pass  legislation  out- 
tawing  the  use  of  poison  gas  or  the  bombing 
of  open  dtles.  I  see  no  reason  why  Congress 
could  not  outtaw  certain  practices  by  our 
CIA  sgents.  so  long  as  the  f uncUon  Itaelf  Is 
not  crippled  or  controlled. 

Ifanlfeatly.  there  la  no  chance  whatcfver 
that  the  rules  of  the  game  for  the  secret 
services  wUI  ever  be  prescribed  by  Interna- 
tional agreements  Uke  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions regulating  the  uae  of  force  In  war  and 
other  hoatiUtlea.  Whether  it  Is  prudent  to 
consider  such  legislation  Is  therefore  a  diffi- 
cult question.  But  your  letter  asks  only 
whether  under  the  Omstltutkm  Congreas 
has  the  power  to  pass  any  substanUve  legia- 
latlon  at  aU  in  the  field  beyond  houaekeep- 

tnggtatutaa. 

My  aiwwer  to  that  qtiestlon  Is  a  qualified 
"Tea."  In  my  opinion.  Congress  can  pass  leg- 
islation dealing  with  foreign  covert  actkm 
opermtkKM  of  the  Prestdsnt  as  chief  diplo- 
mat of  the  nation,  commander-in-chief  of  its 
armed  forces,  and  head  of  state,  so  long  ss  it 
does  not  croas  the  IntangOde  boundary  be- 
tween the  leglBlattve  and  executive  aapecU 
of  the  proUem.  Admittedly,  the  dellneaMnn 
of  that  frontier  Is  difficult  and  wOl  always 
be  difficult  for  the  reasons  I  suggested  earli- 
er. Certainly  my  colleague  Profeasor 
McDougal  was  correct  when  he  wrote  to  you 
on  August  31  that  "Congreas  haa  no  more 
authority    to    regulate    the 


power  of  the  Prealdent  than  the  Prealdent 
has  to  regulate  the  independent  powers  of 
the  Oongreas."  But  whkh  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's powers  are  truly  taidependent  and 
which  are  shared  with  Congi  assT  There  are 
many  fields  in  which  the  Prealdent  can  and 
should  act  In  the  abaenoe  of  Congressional 
action  but  where  Congreas  can  act  If  It 
wiahea  to  do  aw  the  abrogation  of  treatlea 
for  «»»Mnpw»;  the  exclusion  of  aliens:  the  reg- 
ulation of  intematlanal  cablea  and  other  de- 
vleea  of  treleownmiinlration 

In  trying  to  analyse  the  division  of  the 
foreign  affairs  power  and  the  war  power  be- 
tween Coviess  and  the  President,  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  covert  action  operations  Is 
surely  an  aspect  of  diplamacy  and  of  the 
Prealdent's  duties  as  commander-in-chief, 
irtiich  should  be  dasaified  doae  to  the  preai- 
dentlal  end  of  the  spectrum.  It  Is  neoeasarlly 
secret  and  intimately  assnriaried  with  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations,  rather  than 
the  artlcutatlon  of  legiatative  policy.  None- 
thdesB,  I  should  be  the  last  to  deny  that 
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there  is  some  room  for  substantive  policy 
legislation  in  the  field,  so  long  as  the  basic 
process  of  the  Constitution  Is  respected. 

The  democratic  quaUty  of  American  Ufe 
depends  ultimately  not  only  on  the  recti- 
tude of  our  governors  but  on  the  inevitable 
rivalries  and  Jealousies  of  the  three 
branches  of  government  Thoae  rivalries 
produce  the  t<tnslons  which  have  made  it 
possible  to  preserve  our  Constitutional 
system  for  nearly  two  centuries  and  thus  to 
protect  our  Uberty.  The  preaent  study  of 
your  Select  Committee  repreeents  one  mani- 
festation of  that  constitutional  tension.  Of 
course  tension  should  not  be  carried  so  far 
as  to  paralyse  government  It  never  has.  But 
it  should  go  far  enough  to  satisfy  us  that 
any  abuses  of  the  system  have  been  cured: 
that  every  reaaonable  precautkm  against 
possOde  future  abuse  has  been  established: 
and.  above  all.  that  the  proper  functioning 
of  the  Prealdent's  secret  services  ss  indis- 
pensable agencies  of  government  has  been 
fadUtated  and  assured. 

Mr.  Prealdent,  I  hope  I  have  not 
been  tedloua.  This  ia  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  canoan  to  many.  I  see  the 
dlatlnvulahed  Senator  from  Vermont  ta 
on  his  feet,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY  addrewed  the  Chair. 

The  PRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frmn  Vermcmt  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President.  I  will  try 
to  be  brief  because  I  understand  that 
the  chairman  and  vice  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Subcommittee 
of  the  Intelligence  Committee  wish  to 
be  able  to  get  thta  authorisation  bill 

throufh  u  written,  lubject.  I  beUeve. 

only  to  aome  teichnlcal  amendmenta.  I. 
too.  loin  in  that  wish.  I  hope  that 
before  the  noon  hour  when  we  go  back 
to  natural  gaa.  thta  bill  can  be  fln- 
ished.  passed,  and  available  to  the  con- 
ference, because  there  will  be  a 
number  of  conference  items,  as  we 
know.  I  think  it  ta  important  for  us  to 
get  on  to  the  omference.  That  is 
where  the  controversy  will  really  be 
addressed,  and  I  hope  that  thta  bill 
can  go  there  without  a  lot  of  extrane- 
ous material  (m  it. 


Mr.  President,  an  unclassified  state- 
ment by  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence notes  that  the  fiscal  1984  in- 
telligence authorisation  bill  authorises 
funds  for  "covert  paramilitary  oper- 
ations in  Central  America." 

Because  of  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion, now  is  not  the  time  to  make  a 
lengthy  statement  on  the  President's 
policy  toward  Nicaragua.  Instead.  I 
will  limit  myself  to  reaffirming  my  op- 
position to  the  covot  paramilitary 
action  program. 

The  House  has  twice  voted  to  termi- 
nate funding  for  the  covert  paramili- 
tary action  program  directed  at  the 
Sandlnlsta  government.  In  an  unclassi- 
fied statement,  our  committee  de- 
clared the  following  to  be  its  position: 

None  of  the  funds  authorised  or  available 
to  the  Central  IntelUgenoe  Agency  In  Fiscal 
Year  19M  or  beyond,  may  be  used  for  the 
purjMse  of  any  covert  paramUltary  oper- 
ations in  Central  America,  or  support  there- 
to unless: 

1.  The  C<»nmlttee  has  been  informed,  in 
advance,  of  the  specific  goals,  and  risks  ssso- 
dated  with  the  propooed  covert  paramUl- 
tary action:  and 

3.  The  CTommlttee  has  specifically  ap- 
proved the  covert  paramilitary  action  by  a 
majority  vote,  confirmed  in  writing  to  the 
DCI  by  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 

I  am  a  political  realist.  I  can  also 
count.  At  thta  point,  the  Senate  should 
pass  the  intelligence  authorization  bill 
as  it  stands.  I  think  that  ta  where  the 
majority  in  this  body  would  lie.  There 
ta  disagreement  with  the  House,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  so  a  ccmference 
will  be  necessary.  I  do  not  want  to 
Jeopardize  by  extraneous  matter  on 
thta  bill  the  chances  of  a  ccnnpromise 
In  that  oonfnence  committee. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  be  at- 
tempthig  to  overthrow  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Nicaragua.  I  hold  no  brief 
whatsoever  for  the  Sandlnlsta  regime. 
In  many  ways  it  has  betrayed  its  own 
revolution. 

I  told  aome  of  the  members  of  the 
Sandlnlsta  leadership,  when  I  visited 
Nicaragua,  that  I  was  di8i4>Pointed 
that  they  were  being  dishonest,  not 
only  to  me  but  also  to  at  least  one 
other  Senator  there  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  point  ta  well  taken.  Will  the 
Senate  be  in  order? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

As  I  said.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  San- 

dlnlfta  regime,  but  whatever  anyone 

thlnka  about  it.  it  ta  the  international- 
ly recognized  government  of  a  sover- 
eign nation.  It  should  not  be  the  func- 
tion of  the  United  Statea  to  overthrow 
regimes  because  it  does  not  like  their 
ideological  character. 

There  are  many  reasoiu  why  the 
covert  paramilitary  action  program  ta 
contrary  to  our  naticHial  interests.  Let 
us  look  at  thta  operation  not  frtmi  the 
standpoint  of  what  ta  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  Central  America  or  Nicaragua 
or  anywhere  else,  but  purely  in  our 


own  national  interests.  I  should  like  to 
Ust  what  I  see  as  the  four  most  impor- 
tant reasons  why  it  ta  <»ntrary  to  our 
national  interests. 

First.  Nicaragua  ta  yet  another  ex- 
ample of  thta  administration's  substi- 
tution of  covert  action  and  military 
force  for  a  sophisticated  for^gn 
policy.  Someone  should  remind  the 
President  that  he  has  other  mmmHi- 
tary  toota  at  hta  disposal  to  further 
our  national  interests.  Covert  action  is 
never  an  adequate  substitute  for  a  for- 
eign poUcy.  It  has  not  been  so  in  the 
past  in  thta  country,  and  I  doubt  if  we 
will  ever  see  a  situati<m  where  It  will 
be  so  in  the  future. 

Second,  military  pressure  against 
Nicaragua  ta  bringing  about  results 
completely  (^iposlte  to  what  the  ad- 
ministration teUs  us  it  ta  seeking. 

Instead  of  promoting  pluralism  and 
democracy  in  Nicaragua,  the  covert 
action  program  ta  strengthening  the 
hand  of  Sandlnlsta  radlcata  for  bring- 
ing in  Cuban  and  Soviet  military  as- 
sistanoe. 

It  unites  the  Nicaraguan  people, 
even  those  who  fear  the  Sandinistas, 
against  a  common  enemy.  Whatever 
their  dlf  f  eraices,  most  Nlcaraguans 
are  against  the  hated  Somodstas  who 
(»ntrol  the  insurgents.  They  also  re- 
monber  the  painful  history  of  Ameri- 
can military  (xxnipaUcm  of  Nicaragua 
in  the  1920'8  and  1930's,  and  our  sup- 
port for  the  brutal  Somoza  dictator- 
ship. 

It  undermines  regi<mal  stability  by 
increasing  tensions  between  mearagua 
and  Honduras.  Thta  ta  not  a  situation 
which  involves  Just  the  United  States 
and  Nicaragua.  We  should  not  over- 
look what  hi4>pen8  to  other  countries 
in  that  area  as  a  consequence  of  what 
we  do.  We  should  not  overlook  Hondu- 
ras, a  country  that  we  have  encour- 
aged along  democratic  paths,  where 
we  would  Uke  to  see  donocracy  flour- 
ish, a  place  where  we  could  point  to 
the  success  of  democracy  in  Central 
America.  Nicaragua  may  be  goaded 
into  attaching  Hcmduras.  If  it  does, 
the  United  States  will  be  asked  to  in- 
tervene with  military  force  to  defend 
our  ally.  Thta  will  be  a  catastrophe. 
The  American  people  will  not  suixxnt 
a  Central  American  war. 

I  ask:  which  wHl  be  worse?  A  situa- 
tion when  we  say  we  will  support 
Honduras  in  a  war.  loiowing  that  the 
American  people  are  not  behind  that? 
Or  do  we  say  to  Honduras,  a  country 
with  which  we  have  worked  dosdy. 
"We're  sorry,  it's  now  your  proUem; 
we're  gotaig  to  leave  you"?  Either  way 
would  be  considered  unacceptable. 

Third,  the  President's  course  of 
action  ta  UlegaL  The  UH.  Charter,  the 
OAS  Treaty,  and  the  Rio  Treaty,  all  of 
which  we  have  signed,  commit  us  not 
to  intovene  in  the  affairs  of  sovereign 
coimtries. 
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Ttim  Bdand  unaiidnMnt  to  th«  oon- 
tliialng  r— olutlon  •dopCad  In  Deocn- 
bar  IMS-sod  itlll  TmUd-prohlbito  Um 
vm»  of  fundi  by  Um  Omtiml  InUDl- 
Acooey  or  Um  DepaitaMnt  of 


1^  fHBteb  mlUtary  aqutpmant,  mOtUry 
tnlnkw  or  mMat,  or  oUmt  auppoft  for  mili- 
tary mUvMh  to  any  inwp  or  Indhrltfnal. 
not  pari  of  a  eouatry'a  anaad  ftoroaa.  for  tba 
t  of  ofwttirovtnc  ttia  aofaroDMnt  of 
lamOltary 


Thov  It  no  need  to  dte  innumenble 
dadaraUocH  by  Uie  tnaurcanta  about 
their  alBM.  They  are  not  rWdnc  their 
Uvea  to  Interdlet  the  fkm  of  arma  to  El 
Dal»a<li>i  or  to  ahare  power  with  the 
aaadlBlataa.  The  tnaurfenta  Intend  to 
throw  the  SandlnMaB  out  and  take 
power  themaelTea.  They  are  very 
■impto  and  yery  open  about  their  de- 
ili«B.  It  ia  iophlitry  to  argue  that  be- 
eaiMe  we  have  different  objectlrea. 
UJB.  lopport  for  theae  InaurtenU  doea 
not  Tlolate  the  Intent  of  the  Boland 


niurth.  Mr.  Preaident.  la  that  often 
mocked  but  real  force  In  America,— mo- 
lality. It  li  agatawt  our  beat  traditions 
to  compel  others  to  believe  as  we  be- 
lieve, to  live  as  we  live,  to  govern 
themaelvea  as  we  govern  ourselves.  We 
are  a  nstlon  founded  on  diversity  and 
toleration.  That  Is  our  Ideal,  and  we 
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■trtve  to  live  up  to  it.  however  often 
we  may  fall  ihort.  It  la  not  good 
tBiA^ijh  to  say  that  because  the  Soviets 
flout  tntematiooal  law  and  decent  be- 
havior, we  must  do  the  same.  I  like  to 
%Mn^  that  America  lives  by  a  standard 
different  from  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

That  is  one  of  the  many  reaaons  why 
I  am  ao  proud  to  be  an  American.  It  la 
ogae  6f  the  reaaons  why  I  would  not 
want  to  be  a  dtlaen  of  any  other  coun- 
try. It  la  alao  one  of  the  reasons  why. 
■a  a  U.&  Senator.  I  feel  that  It  U  In- 
cumbent upon  me.  as  it  Is  on  all  of  ua, 
to  speak  out  If  we  feel  that  the  United 
Statea  doea  not  live  up  to  thoee  hl^ 
Ideala.  the  hii^iest  Ideala  in  the  world, 
which  we  set  for  ourselves. 

There  Is  another  moral  dimension  to 
thia  cOvert  action  program,  one  that 
few  ever  mention.  With  our  aid.  people 
are  going  into  Nicaragua  to  fight  and 
to  die.  What  happena  when  we  decide 
we  have  achieved  our  own  goals?  Do 
we  teil  them  "thank  you.  sorry  about 
an  your  dead  and  wounded,  but  that  la 
the  end  of  our  support?"  Do  we  stani^ 
ahf>»"*«"  theae  people  then?  For  me. 
that  la  carrying  ruthleaaneas  too  far. 

lir.  Preaident.  I  have  already  gone 
on  longer  than  I  planned,  so  let  me 
tintah  by  poataog  a  few  questions: 

fbat  What  happens  if  the  Insur- 
ganta  win  and  aelae  power  In  Mana- 
gua? Doea  anyone  really  think  the 
Sandlnlstaa  would  simply  quit  and 
beoooM  model  dttaens  or  that  the  In- 


Burgenta  would  install  a  reformist  de- 
mocracy dedicated  to  eradicating  cen- 
turlsa  of  aodal  and  poUtlcal  InJuaUoe? 
Is  It  not  more  likely  that  the  Sandlnls- 
taa will  go  back  Into  the  hills  and 
brutal  war  would  continue?  How  would 
a  new  regime  survive  unless  the 
United  Statea  provides  massive  mili- 
tary biif^«"g,  probably  for  decades? 

Second.  Where  do  we  draw  the  line 
in  Nicaragua?  When  do  we  decide  that 
CTioug>»  preasure  has  been  exerted  and 
It  la  time  to  stop? 

Third.  If  Coogreai  ready  to  support 
American  participation  in  a  much 
wider  war  In  Central  America  if  that  \» 
where  the  covert  action  ivogram 
leads? 

So  I  hope  we  <m  the  committee  can 
ftnd  a  way.  during  the  conference  with 
our  eolleag\itf  from  the  other  body, 
and  I  think  It  Is  In  the  best  Intereata  of 
the  country  and  Coogreaa  to  pass  this 
bUl  now  so  we  can  go  to  conference,  to 
restrain  this  administration's  tendency 
to  resort  to  covert  acUon  as  a  first, 
rather  than  a  last,  resort. 

Covert  action  can  never  be  a  substi- 
tute for  a  good  foreign  policy,  not  for 
the  United  Statea. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee in  the  Chamber,  and  I  yield  the 
floor.  

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Preaident. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  yield.  

The    PRE8IDINO    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Artxona  Is  recognized. 
raosLOis  wna  as  ovm  aucs  nrnancnoii 


Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Preaident. 
the  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  Congress  should  support  an 
overt  program  of  arms  Interdiction  In 
Central  America.  This  approach  has 
been  promoted  largely  In  the  House  of 
Representatlvea.  In  the  context  of  the 
so-called  Boland-Zablockl  amendment 
(HJl.  3760)  which  passed  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  227  to  194  on  October  20, 
1983.  Similar  leglslaUon  has  alao  been 
Introduced  by  Senators  KamnDT  and 
Pbj.  (8. 171S  and  S.  1927). 

Mr.  Preaident.  the  quesUon  of  any 
overt  interdiction  program  has  been 
considered  by  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee.  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say 
that  we  think  this  approach  has  a 
number  of  practical  problems. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  wrote  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  on  just  this  issue. 
On  September  21.  1083.  he  responded 
to  me  in  part,  as  follows: 

Tour  leU«r  of  September  16.  requests  the 
DefOMe  Departinent'*  resctlon  to  &  171S 
which  would  prohibit  U^B.  support  of  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  operatloD  in  Nicaragua 
and  Mithortae  an  overt  arma  Interdletloo 
effort  to  cooperation  with  govemmenU  of 
Central  American  natlooa.  Thia  reaoluUon 
duplicates  usUtttlmw  contained  in  HJt 
37S0  recently  paaaad  by  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
aentattvea.  Aa  you  know,  the  Admintatratlon 
to  atrofwly  opposed  to  thia  lc«lalatlon  for  a 
of  raasMM.  I  am  pleased  to  provide 


you  with  a  raveose  to  yoor  questtoos. 
Under  Secretary  Ikla  is  provldlnt  additional 
inf ormatlOB  under  aeparate  cover. 

Paat  wiperiapee  talla  us  that  the  support 
of  an  iMuneoey  movement  ia  nearly  taapoa- 
tfble  to  intenbet  if  the  insurfents  have  the 
advantage  of  a  nearby  mnetuary  area,  pro- 
tected asatiMt  any  and  all  interdietloc  ef- 
forta,  which  can  be  uaed  to  direct  and 
funnel  supirtlea  over  many  different  routea. 
The  prohfbitloaa  contained  In  S.  ITIS  would 
effectively  turn  Ntcaracua  into  such  a  aanc- 
tuary. 

Any  tntenUcUon  procram  wbkdi  treaU 
Ntcaracua  as  a  aaoetuary  would  be  ptxMM- 
lively  ezpendve  sod  would  be  very  unlikely 
to  succeed.  Our  preliminary  etlmat4ia  indi- 
cated that  interdiction  against  ground 
supply  flow  alone  could  cost  upwards  of 
SMO  mOlkm  the  first  year,  and  at  least  $100 
millloo  for  each  subsequent  year.  Bven  at 
this  level  of  apendlna.  we  would  be  able  to 
achieve  very  little  interdletkm  of  air  or  wa- 
terbome  supplies. 

Moreover,  given  the  limited  reeouroea  and 
shortage  of  trained  personnel  In  friendly 
Central  American  natlooa,  any  interdiction 
program  of  the  magnitude  envisioned  would 
require  extensive  deployment  of  n.8.  per- 
aonnel  to  the  area.  If  the  insurgents  and 
their  supporters  in  Nicaragua  choae  to  fight 
the  InterdleUan  efforts.  U.S.  personnel 
would  become  the  target  of  enemy  attack, 
thus  Increasing  the  chances  that  the  DJB. 
would  become  directly  Involved  in  combat  in 
the  region. 

In  short,  the  overt  interdiction  program 
envisioned  In  &  17  IS  coupled  with  iU  prohi- 
bitions on  covert  operations  constitutes  a 
high  cost,  high  risk  approach  while  offering 
almost  no  chance  of  sum—,  The  Insurgency 
in  n  Salvador  would  be  unahle  to  survive 
without  the  financing  and  assistance  from 
Nicaragua  and  Cuba.  This  critical  support 
cannot  be  curtailed  through  interdletloo  ef- 
forts that  have  to  treat  the  territory  of 
Nicarmcua  as  a  sanctuary. 

The  problems  with  this  overt  Inter- 
diction approach  have  also  been  ad- 
dressed by  the  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense—the Honorable  Fred  C.  Ikle— In 
a  letter  to  me  dated  September  19. 
1983.  Mr.  Ikle's  resp(Hise  says  In  part: 

Tour  letter  of  September  16th  requeaU 
our  Judgment  on  the  effeeUveness  of  an 
overt  arms  interdletloo  program  in  Central 
America  as  detailed  in  both  S.  171S  and  HJl. 
2700.  I  am  pleased  to  provide  you  with  this 
information. 

Our  preliminary  analysis  indicates  that  an 
overt  arms  Interdlctton  program  would  re- 
quire a  tremendous  commitment  of  funds 
and  reeouroea.  Even  with  such  a  oommlt^ 
ment.  the  prospecU  for  sueeess  are  smaU. 

Past  experience  tells  us  that  support  of  an 
Insurgency  movement  Is  nearly  ImpoaslMe 
to  interdict  if  the  InsurgenU  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  nearby  sanctuary  area.  &  171S 
would  effectively  turn  Nicaragua  into  such  a 
sanctuary.  This  rituatkm  would  force  upon 
neighboring  countries  the  tactical  numerical 
and  fiscal  illsailisiilsirM  of  defensive  reac- 
Uve  opeimttons  against  InsurgenU  and  ter- 
rorisU  operating  from  Nlcaracua.  enjoying 
aU  the  advantagea  of  a  sanctuary  wboae  in- 
vlolabUlty  would  be  guaranteed  by  the 
United  Statea. 

In  short,  the  propoaals  and  prohlbitkNis 
contained  In  S.  1713  and  HJt.  3760  would 
dictate  a  course  that  is  much  more  costly 
and  rtaky  than  our  present  policy  and  would 
be  far  less  likely  to  succeed. 


I  hope  that  the  attached  materisis.  pro- 
vided per  your  request,  will  be  of  asslstanoe 
In  evaluating  the  proposed  legislatlnn 

Mr.  President.  I  have  strong  reeerva- 
tiona  about  the  cost  and  the  eff  ecUve- 
neas  of  any  overt  program  envisioned 
by  the  Boland-Zablockl  or  the  Kenne- 
dy-Pell amendmenta.  Theae  reaerva- 
tions  can  be  summarized  by  saying 
that: 

First  It  would  be  nearly  Impoaslble 
to  Interdict  NIcaraguan-gponaored 
arms  traffic  if  the  Insurgents  have  the 
advantage  of  a  sanctuary,  a  protected 
area  which  Nicaragua  would  become 
under  the  preeent  provisions  of  the 
Kennedy-Pell  amendm«it; 

Second.  The  borders  of  Nicaragua 
would  be  nearly  impossible  to  seal  off 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  terrain, 
ao  Uie  flow  of  small  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion would  probably  continue; 

Third.  Our  allies  In  friendly  Central 
American  nations  have  limited  re- 
sources to  carry  out  any  such  interdic- 
tion program,  and  I  suspect  that,  given 
the  limited  reaources  and  shortage  of 
trained  personnel  In  these  Central 
American  countries,  extensive  deploy- 
ment of  UJB.  personnel  into  that  area 
would  be  required.  That  means  UJ3. 
personnel  would  be  on  the  frontlines 
directing  communication  and  inter- 
dicting efforts.  If  the  Nlcaraguaos 
decide  to  fight  the  interdlcUon  efforts, 
then  U.S.  personnel  would  become  the 
target  of  enemy  attack. 

Fourth.  Costa  Rica,  a  nation  without 
regular  armed  forces  would  probably 
not  participate  in  such  an  interdiction 
effort  against  Nicaragua  as  they  have 
no  standing  army,  and 

Fifth.  The  interdiction  program 
would  be  prohibitively  expensive.  In 
the  Department  of  Defense's  estimates 
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an  attempt  at  interdiction  would  cost 
upward  of  $300  million  the  first  year, 
and  at  least  $100  million  for  each  sub- 
sequent year.  Tet  S.  1713  and  S.  1927 
provide  only  $50  million  for  overt 
interdiction  for  1984.  which  is  far 
below  the  estimated  need. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Defense  cost  estimates  for  this  pro- 
gram are  reaL  The  increased  risks  of 
this  overt  approach  are  also  reaL  The 
risks  of  U.S.  personnel  involvement 
and  the  risks  of  escalation  of  conflicts 
In  Central  America  are  greatly  in- 
creased by  pursuing  a  policy  which  is 
suggmted  by  the  Boland/Zablocki  and 
the  Kennedy /Pell  amendments.  I  cau- 
tion my  colleagues  against  supporting 
this  approach. 


wacnvaaaas  or  TBI  FBooKAM 
Mr.  President,  during  the  recent 
debate  on  thia  issue  in  the  House  of 
Representatlvea.  a  number  of  people 
said  that  the  covert  paramilitary  oper- 
ation was  not  working.  I  do  not  believe 
thia  la  the  caae.  By  most  objective  cri- 
teria, I  think  this  operation  Is  working 
very  welL 


First,  there  appears  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  popular  support  for  the  ccmtra 
movemmt.  When  the  Contras  went 
Into  Nicaragua  earlier  this  year,  they 
were  quickly  Joined  by  litenlly  thou- 
sands of  ralliers.  or  what  they  call 
agregadoa.  In  fact,  the  numbers  of  ral- 
liers to  their  cause  was  so  large,  it 
caused  a  logistical  burden  for  the  Con- 
tras and  definitely  slowed  their  oper- 
ations. So  Uiere  Is  no  question  that 
there  has  been  popular  support  for 
their  acUvlties. 

Second,  there  Is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  the  existence  of  the  Contra 
forces  has  caused  the  Sandinista 
regime  to  focus  Inward.  This,  In  turn, 
has  resulted  in  some  of  the  resources 
of  the  Sandinista  government  being 
taken  away  from  their  export  of  revo- 
lution to  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and 
Costa  Rica.  The  best  example  of  this 
fact  lies  in  the  fate  of  an  insurgent 
force  trained  in  Cuba  and  inserted  Into 
Honduras  from  Nlcaragxia  earlier  this 
year.  Because  the  Sandinistas  were 
preoccupied  with  their  own  internal 
difficulties,  many  of  them  caused  by 
the  Contra  forces,  they  allowed  this 
Honduran  guerrilla  force  to  wither 
without  supplies  or  support  to  the 
point  that  it  has  now  largely  dii8^>- 
peared. 

As  well.  I  am  told  that  guerrilla  op- 
erations in  EI  Salvador  which  previ- 
ously had  received  substantial 
amounts  of  weapons,  equipment,  and 
support  from  Nicaragua,  are  encoim- 
terlng  difficiilties  along  the  same  lines. 
So  I  think  there  is  no  question  that 
the  Contras  have  forced  the  Sandi- 
nista government  in  Nicaragua  to  look 
inward  and  to  devote  less  time,  effort, 
and  resources  to  the  export  of  revolu- 
tion into  neighboring  coimtries  of  the 
region. 

Third,  UJ3.  diplomats  have  stated  in 
closed  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  that 
the  Sandinista  regime  in  Nicaragua  is 
more  open  to  diplomatic  meetings  and 
discussions  today  than  they  were  a 
year  ago. 

Mr.  President,  some  people  in  the 
media  have  gone  as  far  as  to  say  that 
this  operation  is  not  woiklng  because 
the  contras  have  failed  to  achieve 
their  objective  of  overthrowing  the 
Sandinista  government.  Well,  this  is 
abaolutely  absurd.  WhUe  it  may  be 
true  that  some  members  of  the  Contra 
organisation  expressed  their  support 
for  overthrowing  the  Sandinista  gov- 
enunent,  this  has  never  been  the  ob- 
jective of  the  U.S.  Oovemment  in  sup- 
porting these  forces.  The  fact  that  the 
Contras  have  yet  to  seriously  threaten 
to  overthrow  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment in  **«"T".  whUe  simultaneous- 
ly distracting  that  government  from 
Its  export  of  revolution  abroad,  is  a 
perfect  example  of  how  well  the  oper- 
ation Is  working. 
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ACnOa  0>  CSaXBAL  AMBOCS 

Mr.  President,  ever  since  Preaident 
Carter  signed  the  first  Presideotlal 
finding  on  mcaragua,  the  Senate 
Select  C(Hnmittee  on  Intelligence  has 
engaged  in  effective  oversight  of 
covert  action  directed  against  the  San- 
dinista regime  of  Nicaragua.  Althmigh 
all  Members  of  this  body  have  full 
access  to  all  documents  pertaining  to 
this  oversight  under  the  provisions  of 
Senate  Resolution  400.  It  may  be 
useful  to  review  some  of  our  most 
recent  oversight  actlvltlea. 

On  May  6,  1983.  the  Intelligence 
Committee  voted  13  to  2  to  authorize 
and  f imd  a  covert  paramilitary  action 
program  directed  against  the  Sandi- 
nista regime  subject  to  certain  condi- 
tions stipulated  by  the  conunittee.  The 
committee  placed  all  funds  requested 
by  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1984 
into  the  reserve  for  contingencies  toe 
the  purpose  of  supporting  a  redirect- 
ed, redefined  covert  paramilitary 
action  program  based  upon  formula- 
tion of  a  new  Presidential  finding. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  recall 
that  at  the  time  we  asked  the  Presi- 
dent to  come  up  with  a  new  program 
on  the  whole  of  Central  America 
before  September  30. 1983. 

The  committee  subsequently  met  on 
September  20,  1983,  to  consider  the 
new  Presidential  finding  on  Nicaragua. 
Witnesses  at  the  hearing  included  Sec- 
retary of  State  Shults,  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  Casey,  and  the 
Assistant  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  At  the  ccmdusion  of 
that  hearing,  the  committee  met  again 
on  September  21  to  discuss  the  matter 
further.  The  point  in  recounting  thia 
background  is  to  »tnpha«i»>  the  Impor- 
tance which  the  committee  places  on 
carefully  evaluating  this  program  and 
its  role  in  the  President's  foreign 
policy  for  Central  America. 

After  careful  consideration,  the  oam- 
mittee  agreed  overwhelmingly  to  ap- 
prove the  covert  paramilitary  acUon 
program  for  Nicaragua.  Our  vote  was 
bipartisan  in  nature  with  only  two  dis- 
senting votes  cast 

On  September  23.  the  vice  chairman 
and  I  wrote  to  Director  Caaey  <m  thia 
matter.  Given  the  high  level  of  Inter- 
est In  this  program  by  the  committee, 
we  requested  that  certain  procedurea 
be  followed  for  funding  this  i»ogram 
in  fiscal  year  1984. 

Mr.  Preaidoit.  our  omnmittee  has 
worked  long  and  hard  on  thia  issue.  At 
the  same  time,  I  believe  the  adminis- 
tration has  made  a  good  faith  effort  to 
accommodate  our  Intereata.  The  Presi- 
dent's new  finding  oa  Nicaragua  waa 
shown  to  committee  members  before  it 
was  signed.  This  is  unprecedented. 
The  finding  was  over  two  pagea  In 
length.  This  detail  is  unprecedented. 
It  was  the  subject  of  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Natl<Hial  Security  Council 
which  was  personally  chaired  by  the 
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UMI 


All  of  thto  hi  vary  unusual. 

imIibIiI  Um  clcmi.  ooopcrn- 

ttv*.  Mputinn  effort  thli  oofDmlttM 
and  tlM  MknlnMntlan  hav*  pursued 
lu  tWi  metter 

It  ti  BUT  itDoere  hope  that  ttala  vlrlt 
of  tiiiwiftfcMwhtr  een  eontlnue  u  we 
•(Bt  on  the  IntolUtonee  MithorlMtloii 
taill  for  ftaoel  yeer  19M  here  today. 
and  ae  vo  move  to  the  oonf  erenoe  with 
the  Boiae  oo  thle  Important  taeue. 

lir.  WAXXOP.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  itatement  whl^  to  some  extent 
counters  the  arguments  Just  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Vormont. 

Mr.  President,  this  year  the  IntelU- 
■anoe  Authorlntlon  Act  has  become 
controversial  because  the  House  of 
Repreesntatlves.  setlnc  along  party 
^tiw»,  attitrlt^^  an  amendment  to  Its 
wrslon  of  the  bm  that  would  prohibit 
any  aid  to  thoee  Miearaguans  who  are 
now  fighting  against  the  totalitarian. 
Soviet-line  BsntHnlt**  regime  In  that 
country.  That  amendment  is  not  part 
of  the  bOl  approved  by  the  Senate 
Seleet  Committee  on  Intelligence. 
Hcnoe  the  conference  will  have  to 
decide  whether  to  accept  or  reject  it. 
As  floor  manager  for  this  UU I  want  to 
make  dear  why  the  Senate's  conferees 
find  that  amendment  unacceptable, 
^iMj  why.  under  no  circumstances 
whatever  will  we  accept  It. 

That  amendment  Is  unacceptable  If 
only  becatm  of  how  it  was  passed.  I 
believe  It  Is  dangerously  wrong  to  toy 
with  foreign  pobey  for  partisan  pur- 
poses. There  Is  a  war  going  on  In  Cen- 
tral America.  It  began  In  the  IMO's 
and  became  a  clear  and  preaent  danger 
to  the  United  States  In  the  late  IVtV*. 
The  United  States  did  not  start  that 
war.  Anyone  who  cares  to  read  the 
back  imues  of  World  Marxist  Review 
publlBhed  in  Prague  in  15  languagea. 
and  the  various  publications  of  the 
Trloonttnental  Congress,  and  similar 
Communist  literature  cannot  help  but 
reaUae  how  patiently,  purposefully, 
and  long,  the  Soviets  and  their  allies 
have  worked  to  start  the  war  we  now 
see  in  Central  America.  It  is  false  and 
not  honest  to  charge  that  this  war  is 
somehow  the  doing  of  this  President. 
This  is  partisan  politics  in  its  most 
self -destructive  manifestation. 

[CRS-a34] 

even  more  importantly,  the  Boland- 
TsMi*""  amendment  is  unacceptable 
to  the  Senate  because  of  what  It  is.  It 
to  not.  ss  It  purporU  to  be.  a  program 
for  turning  a  covert  American  pro- 
gram In  Central  America  Into  an  overt 
one.  Rather,  it  to  a  sure,  unequivocal 
prohtUtlon  of  any  aid  to  military  or 
paramflltary  forces  In  Nicaragua.  The 
amendment  cuts  out  real  aid  and  in 
the  name  of  a  promtoe  of  open  mili- 
tary asristance  to  friendly  govern- 
ments in  the  area  that  to  unworkable. 
Passage  of  thto  amendment  would  help 
Mlearagua's  Communist  tyrants  crush 
the  leglttmat<>  opposition  that  they 


have  raised  up  by  their  own  brutality. 
It  would  eeUbltoh  a  sanctuary  for 
Communist  military  and  paramilitary 
action  against  the  countries  of  Central 
America. 

We  should  remember  fran  Vietnam 
what  a  terribly  foolish  thing  It  to  to 
grant  a  sanctuary  to  an  enemy.  A  sanc- 
tuary for  the  BarKlinlstas,  Cubans.  So- 
viets, and  so  forth,  in  Nicaragua  would 
mean  that  Communist  soldiers  could 
come  aercas  the  Boland-Zablockl  de- 
mllltartaed  aone.  attack.  kUl.  and  de- 
stroy, and  return  for  undisturbed  rest 
In  Nlcaragtia.  Today  the  Sandinistas 
and  their  allies  do  not  have  that 
luxury.  They  ought  not  to  have  it. 

Above  all.  a  decision  by  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  sanctuary  for 
Communist  aggression  In  Nicaragua 
would  tell  everyone  in  the  area,  friend 
and  foe  alike,  that  the  United  States 
had  taken  one  step  back,  that  Nkara- 
guan  Communist  tyrants  are  the  win- 
ning side.  We  should  be  signaling  quite 
the  contrary. 

Adoption  of  the  Boland-Zablockl 
amendment  would  do  nothing  to 
"Interdict  the  supply  of  military 
eqult«nent  from  Nicaragua  and  Cuba 
to  individuals,  groups,  organisations, 
or  movements  seeking  to  overthrow 
governments  of  countries  in  Central 
America."  The  amendment  would  au- 
thorize $60  million  to  be  offered  to 
countries  in  the  area  for  thto  purpose 
In  fiscal  year  1984. 1  know  of  no  coun- 
try foolish  enough  to  touch  any  part 
of  thto  money.  Fifty  million  to  not 
even  arguably  adequate  for  building 
passive  defenses  around  Nicaragua  to 
interdict  supplies.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  stated  that  such  a  pro- 
gram would  coat  $300  million  the  first 
year,  and  $100  million  every  year 
thereafter.  More  important,  any  at- 
tempt to  use  the  regular  armed  forces 
of  the  countries  in  the  area  for  thto 
purpose,  however  impotent,  to  likely  to 
set  off  a  real  conventional  war  be- 
tween those  countries  and  Nicaragua. 

In  addition,  the  Boland  amendment 
would  require  the  use  of  American 
troops  to  build  the  fortifications. 
Would  they  then  leave?  If  they  did. 
they  would  leave  Honduras.  Costa 
Rica,  and  Q  Salvador  in  the  lurch. 
That  to  one  reason  why  these  coun- 
tries would  have  no  part  of  thto  inad- 
eqiiate  but  provocative  plan.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  free  countries  In  the 
area  were  somehow  to  agree  to  the 
notion  of  building  some  kind  of  inter- 
dlctive  screen  around  Nicaragua,  and 
presented  us  the  bill  for  making  a  seri- 
ous try,  that  to  to  say,  for  doing  what 
we  did  in  Vietnam— amounting  to 
about  a  billion  dollars— would  even  the 
partisan  proponents  of  thto  move 
agree  to  pay  that  bill?  I  doubt  it.  Why 
should  we  prefer  such  a  htige  expense, 
and  the  expenditure  of  American  lives, 
to  the  current  program  which,  rather 
inexpensively,  to  achieving  serious  re- 
sults against  the  Bandlnlits  regime? 


We  should  have  some  idea  of  the  dif- 
ficulties Invtdved  in  trying  to  Isolate  a 
mountainous  Jungle  area  against  tnfO- 
tratkm  of  arms.  We  tried  it  <moe. 
under  that  Kennedy  appointee, 
Robert  McNamara.  All  of  us  should  re- 
member the  expensive  follies  of  the 
McNamara  line  we  tried  to  build  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ssk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  on  thto  subject  in 
the  U.8.  News  A  World  Report,  Sep- 
tember 18. 1967, 16  years  ago,  be  print- 
ed In  the  Raooao  at  thto  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD.  as  follows: 

Rbm:  Wnx 


MCNamasa's  VtocB  Aaumr  tsb 
It  Rballt  Wobk? 

CUioos.— The  D^.  pUn  to  build  s  kind  of 
ftnU-Cammunlat  otaaUcle  coutm  scroa  Vtet- 
nsm  Is  beins  toonied  by  aome  mOlUrr  men. 

Laos  and  rv..»»wwM«  ttm*  the  ooastructton 
of  sudi  a  barrier  wHl  Intensify  Communist 
pressures  asainst  them. 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  &  lIcNamarm 
announced  the  plan  In  WaaMngUwi  Septem- 
ber 7  and  said  the  barrier  would  be  built 
with  barbed  wire  and  "htohly  aophlsUcated 


Mr.  McNamara  declined  to  diacusi  details, 
Mylns  that  to  do  ao  would  slve  vital  Infor- 
mation to  North  Vietnam. 

MOaS  DUTICULT.  STTT— 

The  Secretary  mid  the  purpose  of  the  bar- 
rier was  to  make  infOtration  more  difficult, 
addlns:  "We  know,  of  course,  that  no  obsta- 
cle system  can  stcv  the  Infiltration  of  men 
and  supplies  from  North  to  South." 

The  barrier  would  stretch  43  miles 
thitwgh  the  sector  held  by  the  Marines, 
from  the  South  China  Sea  to  Laos. 

Initial  Marine  reaction  to  the  plan  was 
summed  up  by  one  officer  thus:  "We  can 
Uve  with  It.  but  what  the  heU.  .  .  ." 

Construction  of  a  barrier  just  south  of  the 
Demllltarlaed  Zone  has  been  uitder  way 
from  some  time.  A  600-yard-wlde  strip  has 
already  been  cleared  Inland  from  the  sea  for 
a  distance  of  8  miles.  An  addltlaaal  7  miles 
Is  being  cleared. 

The  strip  was  destgned  orlstnally  to  bol- 
ster the  defense  of  the  huge  Marine  base  at 
Da  Nang.  Upon  completion,  the  left  flank  of 
the  barrier  Is  to  rest  <m  the  foothills  of  the 
rugged  motmtalns  reaching  to  Iaos. 
AKsmtauirT 

On  a  map.  the  McNsmara  plan  looks 
simple,  a  fence  against  Communists  

The  western  end  of  the  fence,  however, 
would  dangle  in  the  jungle  highlands  of 
lAos.  now  controUed  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese. 

Presumably,  even  If  the  barrier  were  air- 
tight, the  Communists  could  simply  walk 
around  the  end  and  open  new  traDs  farther 
to  the  south. 

One  of  the  cardinal  rules  of  countertnsur- 
gency  warfare  Is:  Never  tie  your  f  oroes  to 
fixed  posttkms.  _     _ 

The  French  Msglnot  line  In  World  War  II 
^«/t  on  open  flank.  The  German  Army 
simply  moved  around  It  through  Belgium. 

The  French  tried  the  strong-point  system 
In  Vietnam.  The  Japanese  tried  It  In  China. 
Chiang  Kai-shek  tried  It  against  the  Com- 
munists. 

In  all  three  cases,  the  French,  the  Japa- 
nese and  the  Chinese  NaUonallsU  found 
themselves  confined  to  the  fUed  posltk»s 


while  the  soemy  controlled  the  countryside 
In  between. 

war  lauTAST  is  wast 

Tbe  objectloos  of  the  Marines  sod  other 
military  mea—Ut  the  selieme.  In  summary: 

The  "sopfatotlcated  devises"  wiU  have  to 
be  protected  by  strong  points,  subject  to 
constant  hsrsswnent 

The  areas  between  the  strong  poInU  will 
have  to  be  patrolled.  Patrols  will  be  easy  to 
«».ii.mh  Large  forces  will  have  to  be  kept  In 
to    extricate    the    patrols    under 


All  Marine  battalions  In  Vietnam  have  the 
antipersonnel  radar  device  known  as  the 
TP6  31.  Unofficially,  these  devices  are 
called  the  Tipsy  31s." 

Each  battalion  also  has  seismic  devices 
which  supposedly  can  detect  an  enemy  foot- 
tall.  They  dont  work  very  well  In  sandy  ter- 
rain. 

Both  devices  are  easily  confused  by  the 
P«»^iT>rfing  monsoon  rains.  Further,  the 
"Tipsy  31"  Is  sonaettmes  activated  by  falling 
leaves,  waving  branches  and  stray  animals 

Whether  these  are  the  "highly  aophlsU- 
cated devices"  Mr.  McHamara  has  In  mind, 
nobody  can  say. 

The  terrain  beyond  the  coastal  plain  Is 
split  by  valleys,  chopped  by  ravines  and 
laced  with  streams. 

The  Marines  do  not  believe  sn  effective 
barrier  can  be  put  together,  especially  In 
the  highlands,  without  tying  down  enor- 
mous numbers  of  men. 

Ever  since  the  n.8.  entered  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  military  men  have  been  determined 
to  avoid  the  French  mistakes.  The  stress 
has  been  on  mobility. 

THSXAT  TO  LAOS? 

As  for  the  Laotians,  they  fear  McNa- 
mara's  plan.  One  l^aotlan  general  said: 

"It  Is  like  water  being  dammed  up.  If  you 
halt  the  Infiltration  through  the  sone,  the 
Communists  are  sure  to  step  up  their  infil- 
tration through  Laos." 

r-awitwiHi*  la  already  having  troubles  with 
the  Communists  from  Vietnam.  North  and 
South.  Red  terrorism  is  seen  ss  a  warning  to 
CambodU  not  to  Interfere  with  North  Viet- 
namese opoatlons. 

Amolcsn  aoiuces  say  Cambodia  is  now  a 
rest  camp  for  the  Communists  and  a  source 
of  their  food  and  medical  supplies. 

If  the  McNsmsra  barrier  Is  effecUve. 
Cambodians  fear  their  country  will  become 
an  even  more  Important  staging  area  for  the 
North  Vietnamese.  TIUs,  they  feel,  could  ul- 
timately Involve  Cambodia  directly  In  the 
Vietnamese  war. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
idea  of  a  barrier  for  interdicting  arms 
made  no  military  sense  then,  and  It 
makes  none  now.  Now  as  then,  such  a 
barrier  would  tie  down  scarce  forces, 
subjecting  them  to  harassment.  Pa- 
troto  would  be  ambushed.  The  elec- 
tronic devices  would  be  spoofed,  and 
the  entire  arrangonent  would  be  out- 
flsnked  as  it  was  in  Vietnam.  I  under- 
stand that  Representative  Bolams  of 
Massachusetts,  has  proposed  that  we 
should  actually  build  a  chain  link 
fence  along  every  foot  of  the  bmders 
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between  Nicaragua.  Honduras,  and 
Costa  Rica.  Does  the  partisan  group 
that  prevailed  in  the  House  really 
think  that  a  chain  link  fence  to  a  seri- 
ous barrier  to  a  determined  campaign 


of  geopolitical  expansion,  orchestrated 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  staffed  in 
part  by  every  Soviet-line  organisation 
in  the  world  Including  the  PLO,  the 
Bulgaxlans.  Libysns.  and  the  Vietnam- 
ese who  have  some  experience  with 
these  thlx«s?  I  Just  do  not  understand 
how  anyone  could  seriously  argue  thto. 
That  strengthens  my  conclusion  that 
thto  amendment,  which  the  Senate  re- 
jects, to  not  a  serious  attempt  to 
futher  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  but  to  mere  partisan  ploy. 

Perhwe  thto  unreasonable  attitude 
flows  from  the  premise  that  our  final 
interest  regarding  Nicaragua  to  inter- 
dlcthig  the  flow  of  military  equipment 
to  Its  indigenous  allies  In  the  region. 
That  pranlse  to  mlwt^iken  Nicaragua  to 
far  more  a  logistical  agent  for  indige- 
nous revolutionaries  in  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  and  so  forth.  If  it  were  only 
that,  it  would  make  sense  to  focus  on 
"interdiction"  alone— that  to,  if  inter- 
diction were  possible.  But  Nicaragua  to 
much  more.  It  to  an  Integral  part  of  a 
Soviet-led  coalition,  which  indudes 
some  Salvadorans,  and  Hondurans  Just 
as  It  includes  Cubans.  Vietnamese,  and 
members  of  the  PLO.  Nicaragua  to 
dangerous  to  us  Americans  because  it 
to  part  of  that  coalition,  and  because 
that  coalition  to  not  about  to  abandon 
its  goal  of  overthrowing  the  govern- 
ment of  Central  America,  on  its  way  to 
Mexico. 

Let  me  make  thto  unmistakably 
clear  All  responsible  American  policy- 
makers who  have  looked  at  Nicaragua 
since  the  months  following  the  Sandi- 
nistas' takeover  have  agreed  that  the 
danger  to  the  United  States  comes  not 
so  much  from  sny  act  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas undertake  from  time  to  time, 
but  from  the  natiire  of  the  beast:  A  to- 
talitarian regime  that  to  part  and 
parcel  of  a  powerful  Soviet  drive 
against  every  citizen  of  thto  eoimtry. 
That  to  why  every  responsible  Ameri- 
can policymaker  since  1970  has  made 
it  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
alter  the  nature  of  the  Sandinlsta 
regime.  In  1979.  President  Jimmy 
Carter,  who  had  done  so  much  to  help 
the  BandlnifftiM'  come  to  power,  and 
who  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of 
"inordinate  fear  of  communism"  com- 
municated to  the  Congress  hto  intent 
to  alter  the  shape  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
regime  by  a  variety  of  covert  means.  I 
will  say  no  more  in  open  session.  Every 
Member  should  be  aware  however, 
how  wrong  and  hypocritical  it  to  for 
anyone  to  charge  the  present  adminis- 
tration with  having  made  a  new  depar- 
ture, broken  new  ground,  by  deciding 
that  In  the  long  run  the  United  States 
simply  dare  not  suffer  a  totalitarian 
Soviet  ally  in  Managua  The  decision 
to  use  a  variety  of  covert  means,  in- 
tended not  to  interdict  arms  but  to 
alter  the  character  of  the  Sandinlsta 
reg^ne  in  Managua,  goes  back  to  1979, 
and  to  the  signature  of  Jimmy  Carter. 
It  also  hmwens  to  be  correct. 


Mr.  President,  let  tis  examine  for  a 
moment  some  other  arguments  that 
have  been  raised  by  some  who  are 
against  proceeding  with  the  covert 
paramilitary  program  in  Central 
America. 

Pint,  some  say  that  the  program  to 
illegaL  The  crux  of  the  argument 
seems  to  be  that  somehow  the  Presi- 
dent to  violating  the  first  Boland 
amendment  (for  fiscal  year  1983),  be- 
cause the  "Contras"  in  Nicaragua  have 
as  their  goal  the  overthrow  of  the  San- 
dinlsta government.  Proponents  of 
thto  argument  are  overlooking  the  leg- 
islative history  of  that  Boland  amend- 
ment. Prior  to  adopting  that  amend- 
ment last  year,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  down  an  amendment 
which  would  have  prohibited  the  use 
of  funds  to  support  opposition  groups 
whose  intentions  were  the  overthrow 
of  the  Nlcaraguan  regime.  Thus  those 
who  charge  that  the  President  to  vlo- 
UUdng  the  law  are  charging  him  with 
violating  a  legislative  proposal  that 
the  Congress  specifically  voted  not  to 
adopt.  The  provision  that  Congress 
adopted  instead,  the  Boland  amend- 
ment, specifically  deleted  any  refer- 
ence to  the  intent  of  the  oiHwsltlon 
groups.  Therefore,  the  Boland  amend- 
ment allows  us  to  aid  groups  which  are 
fighting  to  overthrow  the  Sandinistas. 
The  amemtanent  says  that  the  United 
States  cannot  have  the  Intent  of  over- 
throwing the  Sandinistas  In  fact,  it  to 
not  U.S.  policy  to  overthrow  the  San- 
dinistas. Our  policy  is.  and  has  always 
been  to  see  to  it  that  the  Sandlstas  do 
not  escape  the  consequences  of  their 
aggression  against  their  own  people 
and  their  neighbors.  The  Sandinistas 
and  the  Soviets,  Cubans,  PLO,  North 
Koreans.  East  Germans,  and  so  forth, 
should  not  enjoy  sanctuary  in  Nicara- 
gua. They  should  suffer  pn^xntion- 
ately  to  the  suffering  and  dangers 
they  impose  on  others.  Our  policy  to 
prcKwrtionality:  to  do  to  the  Sandinis- 
tas what  they  do  to  others.  The  Presi- 
dent to  acting  legally  and  to  in  full 
compliance  with  that  Boland  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Sandinlsta 
regime  falls,  it  will  not  be  due  to  the 
small  amount  of  support  provided  by 
the  United  SUtes  to  the  Ntearaguan 
freedom  fighters.  It  would  be  caused 
only  by  the  lack  of  support  for  the 
regime  by  the  mcaraguan  people 
themselves,  who  see  In  the  Cimtras  a 
chance  to  fulfill  the  prtKnise  of  the 
Nlcaraguan  revolution. 

Another  argummt  raised  to  that  by 
siwporting  the  Contras  the  United 
States  to  acting  immorally.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  beUeve  that  the  United  States 
should  not  pursue  covertly  programs 
that  the  American  public  would  not 
support.  The  dtiaens  of  the  United 
States  have  always  supported  thoee 
who  desire  freedom  and  oppoae  op- 
pression. I  believe  the  American  public 
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oommmed  to  ttiat  prlzietple 
_^  _,Mls  tta  aovmuMBi  to  act  ae- 
eofdliMly.  TOO  oftflD.  thli  OuteiuBunt 

dD«  not  Mt.  but.  llMt«Ml.  dOM  thlntB 

to  BMka  tt  feel  aood.  Raaoluttaae  ere 
peand  deBdorinc  the  Soviet  invMlon  Of 
AftfianMan  or  the  thootdown  of 
Konan  etrtlnera.  We  eeU  for  freedom 
In  FOlan±  S««n  the  Boland-Zablockl 
^^www^t  «zborU  the  BMidlTitef 
regime  to  oeeee  ite  totalttarten  preo- 
tteae.  But.  Mr.  President,  theee  ue 
jiHt  wonfek  Aiide  from  maklnc  ue  feel 
tood  they  eceomplleh  nothtaw.  Pejlnc 
mere  Upeerrloe  to  freedom,  mouthlnc 
outrece  to  mniimrtnn.  and  doinc  noth- 
twf  to  not  moral,  but  rather  the  re- 


Ifr.  President.  I  make  no  apolodes 
for  the  ivacram  in  Central  America. 
Surely  the  American  imbUe  would  not 
find  tt  Immoral  that  we  are  acting  In 
rapport  of  American  Ideals  and  prind- 
plea.  In  fact.  I  would  submit  that  the 
opposite  to  true:  If  we  were  to  cut  off 
our  asslstsnrr  as  proposed  by  the 
HoiMe.  we  would  be  aetint  Immorally. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  some  have 
said  that  we  are  supportinc  sc^called 
Somodsta  croups  in  NIearacua.  This  is 
fSTliiyiiy  wronc  The  groups  we  are 
mpporting  tai  Nicaragua  have  grown 
up  in  respoiMe  to  Sandinista  abuses. 
They  are  not  creatures  of  Mr.  Somoaa. 
who  is  dead  and  whoee  memory  has  no 
followers,  or  of  the  United  States.  The 
Natkmal  Directorate  of  the  FDN  in- 
dudes  only  one  guard  officer  from  the 
Somoaa  era  whom  even  the  Sandinis- 
tas admit  was  not  Implicated  in  any  Q- 
legal  aettvtty.  The  other  Directorate 
msmbers  are  people  who  had  opposed 
Somoaa  and  who  worked  for  his  re- 
moval from  power,  including  same 
who  worked  with  the  SandinisU 
regime  before  it  betrayed  its  original 
pnanises  to  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 
Honest  people  should  try  to  document 
the  charge  of  "Somodamo"  or  not  use 
tt 

I  have  said  many  times  that  we 
should  do  nothing  covertly  that  we  are 
unwilling  proudly  to  defend  overtly. 
Covert  support  to  Nlcaraguans  who 
are  figtiting  against  a  totalitarian 
regime,  for  the  freedoms  we  enjoy  in 
thto  country,  and  who  happen  to  be 
the  only  effective  barrier  to  Nicara- 
gua's oooQuest  of  its  neighbors,  short 
of  the  UjB.  Msrlnes.  is  something  I  am 
proud  to  defend  In  publle.  I  should 
think  the  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  voted  to  put  U.S.  taxpayers' 
money  Into  the  hands  of  the  Commu- 
nist totalitarlans  in  Managua^-^waii- 
bly  out  of  ignorance— would  be 
Mhamed  to  stand  up  and  say.  no;  we 
helped  the  totalitarlans.  the  tools  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  gain  a  foothold  on 
our  oontlnent.  but  we  will  not  help  the 
peoi^  who  are  trying  to  throw  them 
out 

Wot  the  sake  of  curlodty  I  wish 
saaaeooe  would  put  on  the  record  the 
why   the   UB.    Oovemment 


■hould  apply  the  Soviet  Union's 
Breahnev  doctrine  in  our  hemisphere. 
Tou  are  all  familiar  with  the  Breahnev 
doetrlnK  The  control  of  pro-Soviet 
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foroee  over  any  territory  they  have 
gained,  anywhere  on  Barth.  must 
never  be  challenged.  This  body  should 
lealte  that  the  Boland-Zablockl 
amendment  is  the  application  of  the 
Breahnev  doctrlzte  to  Central  America. 
Thta  Iwdy  has  never  voted  and  will 
never  vote  to  uphold  the  Breahnev 
doctrine  anjrwhere— especially  in  Cen- 
tral America  I  hope  this  matter  is  not 
finally  resolved  ss  a  partisan  test  of 
wHL  Our  country  deserves  better. 

Let  me  now  turn  briefly  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
It  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  nor  of  the  subcommit- 
tee n(»-  of  the  committee  tliat  the  pur- 
poee  of  the  United  States  Is  to  over- 
throw the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  says 
covert  action  Is  not  a  substitute  for 
foreign  policy.  I  agree  with  that  But  I 
note  that  covert  action  always  has 
been  a  tool  of  foreign  policy  and  argue 
that  we  should  not  deprive  ourselves 
of  that  tool  In  this  situation.  I  also  do 
not  understand  how  anyone  can  con- 
tinue to  ascribe  legitimacy  to  revolu- 
tions which  have  been  hijacked  from 
their  democratic  purpoaes.  or  how 
anyone  can  consider  legitimate  and 
Immune  from  temporary  despotic  re- 
gimes that  have  fordbly  overthrown 
constitutional  governments.  It  strikes 
me  that  it  Is  a  prescription  for  the 
demise  of  democracy  and  liberty  in  the 
world  for  democratic  peoples  forever 
to  make  apologies  and  sscrlbe  legiti- 
macy to  such  despotic  regimes. 

If  we  consider  a  regime  legitimate 
merely  because  it  has  seised  power  and 
we  are  wiUing  to  say  that  in  the  name 
of  stability,  international  law  or  any- 
thing else  rulers  are  not  to  be  molest- 
ed merely  because  they  have  managed 
to  seise  power  from  a  helpless  popula- 
tion, then  we  will  not  long  be  a  force 
for  freedom  and  democracy  in  the 
world. 

I  end  by  noting  a  most  disconcerting 
piece  of  news.  Since  Saturday  in  Nica- 
ragua Sandinista  mobs  have  interrupt- 
ed msssri  at  church,  threatened 
churdigoers.  and  vandalised  property 
in  a  score  of  churches  in  Managua. 
Two  prlesU  were  sssaulted.  Another 
priest  and  12  conscientious  objectors 
have  been  arrested.  In  the  face  of  this, 
on  Sunday  morning  church  authori- 
ties dedded  to  suspend  msssrs  in  Msr 
nagim  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
and  for  All  Souls  Day.  which  is  an  im- 
portant CathoUc  religious  holiday,  es- 
pecUlly  in  Central  America. 

Hence.  Mr.  Preddent  the  SandinisU 
leaders  are  not  people  who  have  the 
support  of  the  nuBsrs  that  they  dalm. 
We  are  simply  dealing  with  people 
who  have  taken  control  of  the  massfs 


by  force.  We  should  not  lose  sight  of 
that 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LKAHT.  Mr.  President  I  shall 
be  very  brief. 

WhUe  I  do  not  know  what  is  in  those 
statements  placed  in  the  Raooas.  I 
Just  wish  to  respond  to  a  couple  points 
the  Senator  raised. 

I  am  well  aware  that  covert  action 
has  sometimes  been  part  of  foreign 
policy  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the 
future,  whether  in  this  administratl<m 
or  any  other,  covert  action  wHl  stUl  be 
part  of  foreign  policy. 

If  I  did  not  feel  that  way.  thrae 
would  really  be  no  need  for  any  of  us 
even  to  be  here,  nor  would  there  Iw  a 
reason  for  the  Select  Committee  on 
IntelllgeiMX.  I  do  not  question  that  at 
alL 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  it  never 
works  If  covert  action  substitutes  for 
foreign  policy.  If  Indeed  the  tail  iMglns 
to  wag  the  dog.  ss  it  were.  That  is 
what  I  am  afraid  has  happened  here.  I 
do  not  think  that  Congress  certainly, 
one  of  the  three  branches  of  Oovem- 
ment has  said  that  this  country  is 
going  to  overthrow  the  Sandinistas  in 
Nicaragua,  no  matter  how  disagreeatile 
we  find  them. 

I  happen  to  find  them  a  most  dis- 
agreeable group  and  one,  ss  I  said, 
that  betrayed  their  own  revolution. 

But  the  end  result  may  well  be  the 
same  if  the  people  we  are  supporting 
have  as  their  sole  goal  not  to  Interdict 
arms,  nor  any  other  reason,  but  to 
overthrow  the  Ssndinistas. 

The  questions  I  have  raised  here  are 
simply  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
body  to  some  of  the  things  which  may 
happen  down  the  road,  and  how 
deeply  we  may  find  ourselves  involved. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  Senator.  We  should  consider  what 
to  do  down  the  road.  However,  I  have 
a  different  view  of  what  we  may  see 
down  the  way.  I  believe  that  to  go  the 
way  the  Senator  suggests  is  more 
rather  than  less  likely  to  involve  us  in 
things  we  do  not  want  to  be  Involved 
izL  No  doubt  we  wHl  deal  with  those 
differences  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  Preddent  I 
see  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  on  his  feet 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Koi- 
tucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLBBTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Yorti. 

The    PREBIDINO   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Kentu^y  is  recognised. 
Mr.    HX7DDLE8TON.    I   thank   the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President  for  the  first  time 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  in  1976.  the 
annual  Intelligence  Authorisation  Act 

has  become  a  matter  for  serious  dis- 
agreement in  the  Congress.  The  House 
vote  last  month  to  terminate  funding 


for  any  covert  military  or  paramilitary 
operations  against  Nicaragua  reflects 
wideqMread  doubts,  both  in  Congress 
and  throui^ut  the  country,  about 
XJA.  polldes  in  Central  Amerira. 

The  fact  that  an  issue  of  covert 
action  by  the  CIA  has  become  public  is 
regrettable.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Congress  must  openly  discuss  any  op- 
eration that  is  supposed  to  be  conduct- 
ed covertly.  We  can  do  that  even 
though  many  of  us  have  never  talked 
before  in  public  about  a  covert  oper- 
ation, because  the  Preddent  himself 
revealed  last  May  that  it  was  U.S. 
policy  to  support  the  insurgmts  fight- 
ing against  the  Oovemment  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

The  fact  is  now  known  that  the 
United  States  is  involved  there,  even 
thou^  the  full  details  of  the  specific 
nature  of  that  involvement  remain 
secret  The  President's  statements 
were  rather  startling  to  some  of  us 
who  have  served  on  the  Intelligence 
Committee  from  the  beginning  and 
have  worked  hard  to  protect  the  se- 
crets entrusted  to  us. 

I  might  add  that  the  committee  has 
been  more  successful  in  protecting 
sendtive  intelligence  information  than 
protiably  any  other  arm  of  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  While  the  committee  did 
not  itself  dlsdose  the  existence  of  this 
operation,  we  must  recognise  the  fact 
that  its  existence  has  now  become 
overt  not  covert 

For  that  reason,  the  chairman  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  announced  publicly, 
last  May,  the  action  of  the  committee 
on  this  Issue  in  the  dosed  markup  of 
the  Intelligence  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  An  overwhelming  bi- 
partisan majority  voted  not  to  author- 
ise funds  for  continuation  of  the  oper- 
ation, as  it  was  then  authorized  and 
conducted,  beyond  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1983.  The  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1984  were  shifted  to  the  CIA  reserve 
for  oontingendes.  In  its  classified 
report,  as  announced  by  the  chairman 
and  vice  chairman,  the  select  commit- 
tee said  that  funds  could  be  released 
from  the  contingency  reserve  for  fur- 
ther operations  only  if  the  Preddent 
submitted  a  new  finding  to  redirect 
the  oporation  and  that  finding  was  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  select 
ccmunlttee. 

I  supported  this  action  of  the  sdect 
committee  because  I  did  not  believe 
that  the  operation,  as  it  was  then  au- 
thorised and  conducted,  served  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  That  ded- 
don  reflected  my  deep  concern  about 
U.S.  policy  in  Central  America. 

From  the  evidence  available,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  both  Cuba  and  Nicaragua 
have  been  engaged  in  activities  desig- 
nated to  overthrow  the  Oovemment 
of  D  Salvador  and  to  foment  violenoe 
and  revolution  in  the  area.  It  is  Just  ss 
obvious  that  it  Is  in  the  intoest  of  the 


United  States  to  counter  these  efforts 
by  Cuba  and  Nicaragua. 

Neverthdess,  I  have  great  misgivings 
about  the  focus  on  covert  activities  in 
Nicaragua  which  are  no  longer  covert 
and  which  are  questionable  in  terms  of 
international  law.  These  activities 
hold  the  potential  for  leading  us  into  a 
deeper  involvement  that  may  only 
result  in  controversy  snd  failure.  On 
August  3.  I  wrote  to  the  President 
urging  that  the  current  covert  activi- 
ties be  redirected  and  that  future  UJ3. 
efforts  be  undertaken  in  concert  with 
other  nations  of  the  region.  eQ)eciaIly 
the  Contadora  group. 
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The  Preddent  submitted  a  new  find- 
ing on  Nicaragua  to  the  sdect  ocmunlt- 
tee  in  September,  and  the  committee 
voted  to  approve  that  finding  and 
thereby  allow  withdrawal  of  fimds 
from  the  contingency  reserve  to  carry 
out  further  operations. 

Although  I  Joined  with  the  majority 
of  the  committee,  it  was  with  certain 
reservations  atwut  the  Presidential 
finding,  the  objectives  of  the  oper- 
ation, and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
being  carried  out. 

The  approach  taken  by  the  select 
committee  at  this  particular  time,  in 
essence,  is  that  we  are  permitting  the 
operation  to  continue  with  a  limited 
amount  of  f iindhig.  only  enough  fund- 
ing for  a  relatively  short  time.  And  if 
within  that  time  period  more  persua- 
dve  evidence  is  not  presented,  then  a 
different  course  of  action  may  be 
adopted. 

The  alternative  of  taking  the  House 
action  at  this  time  is  unsatisfactory, 
because  predpitously  pulling  the  rug 
out  from  under  an  ongoing  operation 
can  cause  some  very  serious  conse- 
quences. 

The  reason  it  makes  sense  to  go 
ahead  with  an  operation  that  is  no 
longer  truly  covert,  and  that  is  known 
by  the  entire  world,  is  that  it  may  ac- 
complish one  objective.  That  is  to  per- 
suade the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua 
that  it  is  not  in  their  best  interest  to 
continue  to  support  the  rebels  in  El 
Salvador  and  create  difficulties  in 
other  countries  tn  Central  America.  If 
there  is  movement  in  that  direction, 
then  perhaps  the  operation  may  tum 
out  to  be  successful  and  our  support 
for  the  insurgents  in  Nicaragua  can  be 
withdrawn. 

This  must  be  our  sole  objective.  The 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  at 
stake  because  the  Marxist  government 
in  Nicaragua  is  attempting  to  inter- 
vene in  the  affairs  of  other  countries. 
The  Justification  for  our  own  actions 
against  the  Nlcaraguan  regime  can 
only  be  as  a  means  of  countering  and. 
ultimately,  curbing  mcaraguan  at- 
tempts to  overthrow  the  governments 
of  neighboring  countries. 

Nevotheless.  the  policy  of  support- 
ing insurgmts  who  seek  to  overthrow 


the  Oovemment  of  Nlesragua  Itsdf  is 
not  in  my  Judgment  the  best  way  to 
achieve  this  objective.  The  ridi  is  end- 
less involvement  in  the  domestic  pollti- 
csl  struggles  of  that  country,  rather 
than  constructive  sction  to  foster  sta- 
bility in  the  area  and  encourage  the 
develcqwaent  of  free  and  democratic 
institutions. 

It  is  with  condderable  reluctance 
and  caution,  therefore,  that  I  have 
supported  the  action  of  the  Sdect 
Committee  on  Intelligence  to  permit 
the  use  of  funds  for  this  operation  for 
an  additional,  limited  period  of  time. 
The  prospects  for  success  are  uncer- 
tain. We  can  only  hope  that  the  mca- 
raguan Oovemment's  recent  proposals 
represent  the  beginning  of  serious  ne- 
gotiations that  wUl  lead  to  some  kind 
of  peaceful  setUement  in  the  region. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  this  limited 
time  period,  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee must  sssrini  the  Nicaragua  oper- 
ation in  the  broader  context  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  Caribbean  and  Latin 
America  generally.  By  that  time  we 
will  have  a  better  understanding  of 
the  impact  snd  consequences  of  the 
U.S.  deddon  to  smd  military  forces 
into  Orenada.  That  deddon  holds  the 
potential  for  making  significant 
chsnges  in  the  UJ3.  role  in  the  entire 
re«i<ni.  The  opoations  in  Nicaragua 
and  Orenada  may  reflect  a  growing 
commitmmt  by  the  administration  to 
the  use  of  force  ss  the  primary  instru- 
ment of  U.S.  policy  in  Latin  America. 
It  may  represent  an  abandonment  of 
meaningful  diplomatic  or  political  ini- 
tiatives to  bring  stability  to  that  part 
of  the  world. 

If  these  developments  occur,  then 
many  of  us  wUl  no  longer  be  willing  to 
give  the  administratis  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  I  hope  that  we  can  avcrfd 
such  a  conf  rcmtatiim  between  the  Cm- 
gress  snd  the  Preddent  But  that  can 
be  achieved  only  if  the  adminlstratl<m 
turns  away  f  r«n  its  preoccupation 
with  military  solutions  to  problems 
that  are  essentially  poUtical  and 
social. 

There  is  no  "qukA  fix"  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  The  struggle  to  bring 
peace  and  build  healthy  democracies 
in  Central  America,  the  Caribbean, 
and  throughout  Latin  America  win 
continue  for  many  years  to  come.  If 
the  United  States  becomes  Identified 
with  the  use  of  military  or  paramili- 
tary force,  the  long-term  damage  to 
our  influence  in  the  area  will  far  out- 
weigh any  temporary  advantagea  I 
urge  the  administration  to  put  its  vai- 
orities  in  the  proper  order,  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  accept  this  approach  to 
the  intdllgence  appropriations  UU. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Raotns  be  held  open  for  a  statement 
to  be  submitted  by  Senator  Bansaa 
and  that  it  appear  in  the  Raooan 
before  the  vote.  I  make  that  request 
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for  any  mw"***'  of  the  oommlttoe  who 

hat  not  mofcan. 

Dm  PRBBIDIWO  OmCSR.  la 
Umi*  objMMonr  Without  objection.  It 

Mr.  WIUBON.  Mr.  Praatdent,  the  of • 
fMal  poUey  of  the  United  Statea  in 
Mpportliic  eomt  aid  la  not  the  over- 
throw of  the  Sandtnlata  ■ovemment. 
Tliat  WMj  wdl  be  the  deaign  and  In- 
twtian  of  aome  of  thoae  who  are  re- 
eeMnfl  aone  of  that  aid.  but  the  fact 
te  the  extent  of  the  akl  we  are  provid- 
iwf  will  not  make  that  poaaflde. 

But  what  la  far  more  Important,  Mr. 
nwMlfint  la  a  rather  Intrlgulnc  atate- 
mcnt  made  In  the  colloqujr  between 
the  fkmatnr  from  Wromlnc  and  the 
ffcinatnr  from  Vermont.  It  la  dear  from 
hla  remarka  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  la  under  no  ilhialana  with  re- 
meet  to  the  Sandtnlata  goTemment.  In 
feet,  tt  waa  hla  aUtement  that  that 
govecmnent,  bavlnc  aetaed  power  from 
the  people,  haa,  to  quote  him  accurate- 
ly. In  many  waya  betamyed  the  Ideala 
of  their  revolution. 

Mr.  Prealdent,  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  underatatea  it  oonalder- 
ably.  but  at  leaat  It  la  dear  to  him  aa  it 
ta  to  me.  and  I  would  hope  to  aU  Mem- 
ben  of  thli  body,  that  not  only  haa 
the  Sandtnlata  govemuMnt  betrayed 
the  kleala  of  Ita  revohitlon:  it  haa  tone 
far  beyond  that  It  la  a  redme  perhapa 
even  more  cruel  and  reiweaalTe  than 
the  contemptible  Somoca  reclme 
which  tt  replaced. 

But  the  remark  to  which  I  refer,  Mr. 
Prealdent,  waa  the  comment  made  by 
my  tood  friend  from  Vermont  when 
he  aald.  In  reaponae  to  the  point  that 
we  are  havlnc  a  firm  foreign  policy, 
that  covert  aid  la  no  aubatltute  for  for- 

The  dlattngiUahed  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming replied,  and  I  think  quite  prop- 
erly, it  la  no  aubatltute  but  it  la  indeed 
a  tool  of  a  f ordgn  policy. 

At  that  point  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont aald  hla  concern  waa  that  the  tail 
not  wag  the  dog. 

Well.  I  ahare  that  concern.  Mr. 
Prealdent.  It  aeema  to  me  that  in  thia 
body,  and  certainly  among  our  col- 
leaguea  In  the  Houae,  there  haa  been 
aU  too  mudi  dtoeuaalon  of  covert  akL 
Tnrtrciil.  I  think  that  dlacuaalon  haa 
been  guilty  of  predaely  that  fault,  the 
tall  haa  been  wagging  the  dog.  If.  aa  he 
haa  Indicated,  my  friend  frtnn  Ver- 
mont aupporta  a  firm  foreign  poUcy.  if 
he  la  aware,  aa  we  aU  muat  be.  of  the 
Soviet  and  Cuban  preaenoe  within  the 
Sandtnlata  regime  and  aware  that  that 
iWMBnfc  and  the  Sandtnlata  regime 
threatena  the  violent  export  of  revolu- 
tion beyond  the  bordera  of  mcaiagua. 
which  tu  neighbfva  do  not  wtah.  then 
I  think  he  and  I  and  other  Membera  of 
thla  body  have  no  alternative  but  to 
aupport  a  foreign  policy  which  will 
have  "Mowfatg.  which  la  to  aay  that 
thoae  who  are  the  neighboring  Statea 
of  Nicaragua,  who  are  aaklng  economic 
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anri  military  iif*'**~^  to  contain  the 
export  of  that  violent  revolution  by 
polltkntl  aubverakm  and  perhapa  even 
overt  MIMwalfin.  thoae  neighboring 
Statea  are  entitled  to  our  aaalatanoe 
•nd  In  a  far  fuller  meaaure  than  any- 
thing we  have  yet  provided. 

So  if  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
agreea  with  the  neceaalty  for  a  firm 
fqrrtg"  policy.  I  would  aay  thia:  The 
BftnaVy  from  Kentucky  haa.  in  my 
view.  Oluatrated  the  wladom  of  agree- 
ing with  the  aelect  oommlttee'a  recom- 
mendation on  covert  aid.  But  what  we 
muat  all.  I  think,  agree  with,  whether 
we  are  agreed  on  the  legality  of  that 
covert  aid.  upon  which  we  could  wran- 
gle, w  If  we  are  even  dlaagreelng.  ia 
there  la  a  need  for  aupport  of  the  le- 
gitimate governments  of  fledgling  de- 
mocraelea  that  aurround  Nicaragua 
that  are  threatened  by  their  neighbor- 
ing itate  under  the  Sandtnlata  regime. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Prealdent.  that  when  the 
time  cornea  for  thia  body  to  reapond  to 
a  plea  from  thoae  neighboring  SUtea 
for  Increaaed  aaalstance.  both  military 
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and  economic,  we  wUl  find  that  the 
dog  ta  a  very  thin  dog  indeed,  one  that 
ta  in  need  of  our  aupport. 

The  tall  has  Indeed  been  wagging 
the  dog.  We  have  apent  far  too  much 
ttm*>  arguing  about  covert  aid.  What  is 
neoeaaary.  Mr.  Prealdent.  ia  that  we 
provide  the  Oovemmenta  of  Central 
America  threatened  by  the  Sandtnlata 
leglme  with  the  economic  and  military 
^^mkmw^^  to  reaist  By  doing  ao,  we 
will  not  only  permit  them  to  make 
continued  advancea  toward  the  kind  of 
democratic  reforma— the  reforma  in 
the  area  of  human  rights  which  every 
Member  of  thla  body  muat  aeek.  but 
we  will  alao.  at  the  very  least,  contain 
the  threat  of  violence  and  subveralon 
with  which  those  reforma  and.  indeed, 
those  natlona.  are  now  threatened. 

At  thla  point.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  ahaU 
look  for  my  good  friend  from  Ver- 
mont, my  good  friend  from  Kentucliy, 
indeed,  all  of  the  Members  on  thla 
floor,  to  exercise  a  wise  and  realistic 
view  of  what  will  be  even  then  a 
rather  modest  investment  in  the  vital 
interest  of  Central  America  and  of  the 
United  Statea. 

I  simply  point  out  to  my  good 
friends  on  the  floor  that  when  I  re- 
turned from  Central  America  during 
the  August  recess.  It  took  me  less  time 
to  fly  in  the  same  airplane  from  Cen- 
tral America  to  Houston.  Tex.,  than 
from  Houaton.  Tex.,  to  California. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  time  that  the  tall 
ccaacd  wagging  the  dog  and  that  we 
get  very  realistic  about  the  natiuv  of 
things  in  Central  America  and  the 
magnitude  of  assistance  that  Is  re- 
quired to  deal  with  that  true  nature  of 


I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senat<v  yield  to  me? 


Mr.  WALIiOP.  I  yield. 
Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I 
do  not  want  this  moment  to  paaa  with- 
out paying  my  utmost  respects  to  my 
vice  chairman,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor tnm  New  York  (Mr.  Motkihaii). 
and  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming for  hla  auperb  work.  I  doubt  that 
there  ta  any  committee  budget  on  thla 
Hill  which  receives  more  dose  scrutiny 
ttiMi  thla  one  doea  through  the  effort 
of  Senator  Wallop. 

I  alao  thank  every  member  of  our 
committee.  Aa  I  have  aald  before.  I 
have  aerved  on  many  committees  on 
this  Hill  and  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
served  on  one  in  which  there  is  such 
imiversal  interest  and  attention  by  the 
members. 

Pinally,  but  not  last.  I  thank  all  the 
members  of  the  staff,  without  whose 
loyal  assistance  and  constant  work  we 
could  not  operate. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
simply  like'  to  indicate  that  I  have  to 
go  back  a  number  of  years  to  a  time 
when  we  had  eight  committees  dealing 
with  InteUlgmce.  when  the  Oovem- 
mental  Affairs  Committee  dedded  to 
try  to  look  at  thia  whole  pkAure.  We 
held  hearings  on  it  and  Bill  Colby 
came  before  us  and  testified.  When  I 
asked  him.  "What  percentage  of  time 
do  you  spend  preparing  for  commit- 
tees, testifying  before  these  eight  c<Hn- 
mittees?"  He  aald  over  30  percent  of 
his  time  in  3  years  on  that  Job  was 
spent  Just  on  congreaalonal  commit- 
tees—not doing  his  work  but  explain- 
ing what  he  is  trying  to  do.  Then  of 
course,  there  were  the  chances  of 
leaks. 

I  think  this  committee  has  been  ab- 
solutely invaluable.  There  is  no  way 
we  can  conduct  our  work  in  the  C<nn- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  without 
the  invaluable  work  of  this  ooounlttee. 
We  have  had  always  the  cooperati<Hi 
of  the  distinguished  chairman,  the 
ranking  member,  and  the  outstanding 
staff.  We  are  proud  to  have  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee serve  on  this  committee.  It  is  a  vi- 
tally important  link.  No  nation  such  as 
this  Nation  could  possibly  conduct  Its 
affairs  without  intelligence.  Thla  glvea 
the  people  of  the  country  the  assur- 
ance that  there  is  very,  very  careful 
oversight. 

I  believe  It  is  a  fine  thing  for  Sena- 
tor OoLDWATSB  to  indicate  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  members  of  that  committee 
to  the  work  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee. It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
f  unctlms  we  carry  on. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  Is 
most  generous.  His  remarks  are  most 
appreciated. 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  Prealdent. 
there  are  really  two  queatlons  we 
should  be  addreaatng.  The  more  limits 
ed  in  scope  deals  with  American  in- 
volvonent  In  and  sunmrt  for  the  ao- 


tlvltlea  of  the  so-called  Contras  in 
Nicaragua.  But  the  larger  queatlon  we 
muat  face  is  whether  this  admtnlatra- 
ti<m  or  any  administration  should 
q>end  tens,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  mil- 
lions of  taxpayers'  dollars  for  clandes- 
tine <H)eratlons  to  overthrow  govern- 
ments with  which  we  maintain  normal 
diplomatic  relations.  I  would  submit 
that  the  answer  to  the  larger  queatlon 
Is  "No."  absent  any  direct  and  unam- 
btguoua  threat  to  the  lmmfdlat,e  aecu- 
rtty  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  answer  to  that  larger  question 
Is  no,  then  It  follows  that  we  must 
agree  with  the  dedston  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tlvea.  who  voted  to  terminate  the  very 
overt  "covert"  operation  In  Nicaragua. 

I  think  tt  should  also  be  made  very 
dear  that  this  does  not  imply  approval 
of  the  policies  of  the  Sandlnlsta  gov- 
ernment in  Nicaragua,  nor  doea  tt  nec- 
essarily mean  that  the  United  States 
should  unilaterally  renounce  aU  covert 
operations.  In  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency,  the  ability  to  engage  in 
clandestine  activity  is  vital  to  our  na- 
tional security.  But  we  are  not  at  war 
with  Nicaragua— at  least,  this  Con- 
gress has  not  declared  that  to  be  the 
case.  None  of  our  friends  and  allies  is 
at  war  with  Nicaragua.  It  has  not  been 
shown  that  Nicaragua  Is  a  dear  and 
preaent  danger  to  American  interests 
in  this  hemisphere.  There  is  no  na- 
tional consensus  In  this  country  that 
would  support  an  attempt  to  unseat 
the  current  regime  in  Managua, 

If  dlaaattsfted  elonents  within  Nica- 
ragua wish  to  challenge  the  Sandlnlsta 
leadership,  let  them  do  so.  That  is  a 
decision  for  Nlcaraguans  to  make.  It  is 
not  our  Job  to  decide  who  should  rule 
in  Nicaragua,  nor  is  it  our  Job  to  arm. 
equip,  advise,  and  finance  one  faction 
against  another. 

Mr.  President.  I  woiild  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  for  a  moment  what 
support  for  the  Contras  really  means. 
Such  a  dedston  Is  against  Internation- 
al law.  against  the  moral  and  ethical 
principles  which  we  have  always  un- 
derstood as  differentiating  the  actions 
of  our  own  democracy  from  the  cyni- 
cal manipulations  of  powers  such  ss 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  against  the  ef- 
forts of  our  sister  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, many  of  whom  are  working  to 
decreaae  the  level  of  political  violence 
in  Central  America  rather  than  under- 
write it. 

We  might  alao  ask  what  might  be 
the  conaequenoea  of  continuing  our 
covert  commitment  to  the  Contras. 
Basically,  they  will  either  win  or  they 
wUl  loae.  If  they  loae.  what  will  be  the 
impact  on  Central  America  of  10.000 
or  12.000  well-armed  guerrillas  with  no 
place  to  go?  Are  they  likely  to  settle 
down  in  Costa  Rica  or  Honduras  and 
become  peaceable  democrata?  I  aug- 
geat  that  we  are  creating— tn  fact,  we 
have  created— an  armed  force  over 
which  we  have  little  ultimate  controL 


Rather  than  bringing  democracy  to 
Nicaragua,  we  may  be  insuring  chaos 
for  the  rest  of  Central  America.  Or.  if 
the  Contras  fall,  we  may  find  our- 
sdves  with  a  repeat  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Bay  of  Pigs  scenario.  One  Nicara- 
guan.  whoi  asked  where  the  Contras 
would    go    if    they    failed,    replied 
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What  if  the  Contras  actually  suc- 
ceed, driving  the  Sandinistas  from  Ma- 
nagua and  setting  up  a  new  regime  in 
their  stead?  First  of  all.  what  kind  of 
regime  would  it  be?  Would  we  really 
see  the  flowering  of  plxuuUst  democra- 
cy, or  would  see  some  of  the  more  un- 
savory aspects  of  the  Somoca  era  rein- 
carnated? One  thing  we  would  certain- 
ly see  is  the  irrevocable  damaging  of 
the  Image  of  the  United  States 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  The  posi- 
tive images  of  the  good  neighbor 
policy  and  the  Alliance  for  Progreas 
would  be  gone  forever,  replaced  by  the 
impression  of  the  North  Americans  of 
the  first  decades  of  this  century  who 
felt  It  was  their  Ood-given  right  to 
topple  governments  and  set  up  pup- 
pets across  the  Caribbean  and  the 
Central  American  Isthmus.  What  we 
will  be  saying  to  our  neighbors  to  the 
South  is  that  they  are  incv>able  of 
handling  their  own  affairs  and  that. 
1984  being  upon  us.  Big  Brother  must 
make  their  decisions  for  them. 

S1S281-94 
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3.  Conference 
a.  Report 

INTEUilOENCnS  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1984 

LaOTAIKW  OH  COVEXT  ASaOTAMCE  FOR 

MtuTAmr  orauTioia  m  mauuavA 
Smc  lOt.  During  Jlacal  year  1984,  not  more 
then  $24,000,000  of  the  fund*  avaUaUe  to  the 
Central  IntMioenee  Agenev,  the  Department 
of  Defente,  or  any  other  agency  or  entity  of 
the  United  State*  involved  in  inttUitrence 
activitia  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  purpoee  or  whidi  wovld  have  the  effect 
of  tupporting.  directly  or  indirectly,  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  operatiom  in  Nicara- 
g%ia  by  any  nation,  group,  organization, 
movement,  or  individual 

cxMOKMSstoMAL  matmaa 
Skc  109.  <a)  The  Congre**  find*  that~ 

(1)  the  Oovemment  of  National  Recon- 
*truetlon  of  Ificarxtgua  ha*  /ailed  to  keep 
tolemn  promiae*,  made  to  the  OrganiMotion 
of  American  State*  in  July  1979,  to  e*taMi»h 
fiiB  reepect  for  human  right*  and  politieal 
lUiertie*,  tiold  early  Oeetion*.  preterve  a  pri- 
vate tector,  permit  politieol  pluraHem,  and 
pume  a  foreign  policy  of  nonaggre*aion 
and  nonintervention; 

(2)  by  providing  military  tupport  f  includ- 
ing arm*,  training,  and  logi*tieal,  command 
and  control,  and  communication*  faeilitie*) 
to  group*  teeking  to  overthrow  the  Oovem- 
ment of  n  Salvador  and  other  Central 
American  government*,  the  Oovemment  of 
National  Reconitruetlon  of  Nicaragua  ha* 
violated  artiOe  18  of  the  Oiarter  of  the  Or- 
ganiMotion of  American  State*  whUA  de- 
daret  that  no  *tate  ha*  the  right  to  inter- 
vene, directly 


or  indirectly,  for  amy  reaeon  ithateoever,  in 
the  internal  or  external  affair*  of  any  dher 
*tate; 

(3/  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  ahould 
be  hOd  aceountaUte  before  the  OrganUtation 
of  American  State*  for  aetivitie*  violative  of 
promiee*  made  to  the  Organieation  and  far 
vidUMon*  of  the  Charter  of  that  Organixa- 
tioKand 

(4)  vxtrking  throuefi  the  OrganixaHon  of 
American  State*  i*  the  proper  and  mott  ef 
feetive  mean*  of  dealing  vUh  threat*  to  the 
peace  of  Central  Amerioa,  of  providing  for 
common  action  in  the  event  of  aggre**lon, 
and  of  providing  the  mecftanianu  for  peace- 
ful reaolution  of  ditpute*  amomg  the  eown- 
trie*  of  Central  America. 

(b)  The  Pretident  ehould  jeek  a  prompt  re- 
convening of  the  Seventeenth  Meeting  of 
CoravliaMon  of  Minitter*  of  Foreign  Affair* 
of  the  Organization  of  American  State*  for 
Ote  purpoee  of  reevaluating  the  compUanee 
by  the  Oovemment  of  National  Reconetrue- 
tion  of  Nicaraguor- 

(IJ  vfith  the  commitment*  made  by  the 
leader*  of  thcU  Oovemment  in  July  1979  to 
the  Organization  of  American  State*;  and 

(2)  with  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  State*. 

<c)  The  Pretident  thovld  vigorouzly  aeek 
actiotu  by  the  Organization  of  American 
State*  that  would  provide  for  a  fuB,  range  of 
effective  meazure*  by  the  member  *tate*  to 
bring  about  compliance  by  the  Oovemment 
of  National  Eeconetruction  of  Nicaragua, 
with  thote  obligation*,  including  verifiable 
agreement*  to  halt  the  tranifer  of  military 
equipment  and  to  ceaae  fumiiMng  of  mili- 
tary tupport  facUitie*  to  group*  aeeklng  the 
tHolent  overthrow  of  government*  of  eoun- 
trie*  in  Central  America. 

(d)  The  Pretident  ehould  ute  oQ  diplomat- 
ic mearu  at  hi*  diapotal  to  encourage  the 
Organization  of  American  State*  to  teefc  re*- 
olution  of  the  cofiflict*  in  Central  America 
baaed  on  the  provieion*  of  the  final  Act  of 
the  San  Jo*e  Conference  of  October  1982.  e*- 
pecioiZy  principle*  (d),  (e),  and  (gt.  rOaUng 
to  nonintervention  in  the  internal  aJJOir*  of 
other  eountrie*.  denying  tupport  for  terror- 
itt  and  tubveraive  Oement*  in  other  etate*, 
and  international  *upervi*ion  of  fully  veri- 
fiable arrangement*. 

<e)  The  United  State*  ahould  aupport 
meaaure*  at  the  Organization  of  American 
State*,  a*  weS  a*  effort*  of  the  Contadora 
Oroup,  which  *eek  to  end  tupport  for  terror- 
Ut,  tubveraive,  or  other  activitiea  aimed  at 
the  violent  overthrow  of  the  government*  of 
courtttie*  in  Central  America. 

<f>  Not  later  than  March  IS,  1984.  the 
Prealdent  ^laU  report  to  the  Congreaa  on  the 
retult*  of  hi*  effort*  purtuant  to  thi*  Act  to 
achieve  peace  in  Central  America.  Such 
report  may  include  rack  reoommeiMtatiON* 
aa  the  Prealdent  may  conaider  appropriate 
for  further  United  Statea  aetiona  to  achieve 
thia  objective. 

sacnoii  loa 

Section  108  of  the  House  MU  contained 
proTisiraia  (1)  tennlnsttng  fundinc  for  mlll- 
Ury  or  psrsmOltsry  actlrltlM  in  Nlcsrscua 
after  the  expiration  of  a  dsMifled  period  of 
time  (or  withdrawal  of  combatants  from 
Nicaragua,  and  (1)  authorUnc  $50  mOlkin 
for  arms  tnterdictlan  asslstsniy  to  friendly 
Central  American  countrtaa.  The  Senate 
amendment  bad  no  wmparaWe  provlslaD. 

Tbe  conferees  aazeed  to  a  oompromlae 
provision  which  aeU  a  cap  of  $34  minion  tcx 
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r  panaOttanr  MttTtUH  in  NInnp 
-     lyMTlMi. 

WD  uniiMMrt 
joartalnao- 

of  mnncua. 

,  bad  DO  ooBDpwBbla 

Ttm  mmfaniM  Mraod  to  •  oonpramlM 
■tatHMBt  M  toUowK 
OH.  IM.  (a>  TiM  Oil—  flndi  Uwt- 
<1)  ttM  Oiimnmiit  of  lUtlonol  lUoon- 
-QMHim  of  HkorMOft  baa  faOod  to  kaop 
tlM  aotana  pnntaM.  BM*  to  tlM  OrganlM- 
tton  of  Aiiwrlron  autaa  In  July  IfTt.  to  m- 
^t(iiM^  fnn  itiirt  fw  buBMi  lights  and 
potttteol  UbOTttaa.  bold  Mriy  elMsttom. 
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a  prtvalo  aastor.  pmntt  poUttal 
1  patwm  a  tont«n  poUey  9t 

and  noBlntMTMitlon; 

(S)  tav  prafMliw  mOttaa  aaBPOCt  (Indud- 


ot  B 


Ikeomaa) 

I  to  ovorthrov  the  Oovorn- 

and  ottaar  OentnU 

,  ttaa  Oownunent  of 

^,,r „^„ n  of  Nloaracua  bave 

^tnljfjil  uttde  It  of  tba  Cbaitar  of  the  Or- 
rt^^  of  AnetlGon  Stataa  whkta  d»- 
that  DO  atato  baa  tba  richt  to  Inter- 
dtneUy  or  Indtraetly.  for  any  raasoo 

In  the  Intanial  or  external  af- 

tliln  of  any' otber  atato: 

(S)  tba  Oovanment  of  Nloaracua  ibould 
be  brtd  awr™**'^  before  tba  Orcanlaatioa 
of  ABerfcsan  Stataa  for  aetfritlaa  vMattve  of 
praotoao  B«de  to  the  Orfantaatton  and  for 
TteiatlT**  of  the  Cbarter  of  that  Orianlia- 

(4)  workliv  tbroocb  tbe  Onanlaattan  of 
American  Stataa  la  tbe  proper  and  moat  ef- 
feettre  meaiM  of  dealliw  with  threaU  to  the 
of  Central  Aaaartea.  or  provldinc  for 
m  actlOB  tat  tbe  event  of  ■iiiiilnn 
I  of  tamkUm  for  «■«""»'  action  In  the 
event  of  ■miilnn  and  of  provldinc  the 
necfaantana  for  peaeafol  raaolutlon  of  dla- 
potea  amonc  the  eoontrtaa  of  Central  Amer- 


i  aupervMon  of  fully  verttl- 
«*^ 

(•)  llta  United  Stataa  abould  nipport 
imMBiirna  at  the  Onanlaaltnn  of  Anertean 
Stataa.  aa  ««U  aa  etforta  of  the  Contadora 
Oroop.  wblefa  aeok  to  end  anpport  for  ter- 
racM.  wbveraiva.  or  other  aetivMaa  aimed 
at  the  vlolant  overthrow  of  tbe  iovammanU 
of  eoontrtaa  In  Oantral  Amertea. 

(f)  Not  later  than  March  IS.  1M4.  tbe 
naalilant  ahall  report  to  the  Coocreat  on 
the  reaulU  of  hla  etforta  pursuant  to  this 
Act  to  achieve  peace  In  Central  America. 
Such  report  may  Include  mch  reoommenda- 
tlom  aa  the  Prarident  may  oonatder  appro- 
priate further  United  Statea  actlooa  to 
adileve  tbte  objective. 

(CR8-a4ai 

b.  House  floor  debate  (ll/lI/SS) 


UMI 


(b)  The  Prealdent  ibould  aeek  a  prompt 
lauonveniM  of  tbe  Seventeenth  Meetlnc  of 
CoiMittatkm  of  MliiiaUiii  of  PoraJgn  Attain 
o<  tbe  Orcanftmttai  o<  American  States  for 
the  purpoae  of  reevaluatlnc  the  compliance 
by  the  Oovemment  of  National  Recanstmc- 
tlon  of  Ntoaracua— 

(1)  with  the  commitments  made  by  the 
Oraanlaattan  of  American  States:  and 

(S)  wtth  the  Cbarter  of  the  Ortanlaatlon 
of  Amarlcan  Statea. 

(c)  the  mssldent,  should  vlcoroualy  seek 
Mttoiw  by  the  OrianiBtlon  of  American 
Stataa  that  would  provide  for  a  fuU  ranee  of 
effective  unnsiiiM  by  tbe  member  stataa  to 
tartnc  about  coaBpUamBe  by  the  Oovemment 
of  National  RecoMtructlon  of  Nlcaracua 
with  thoae  ohilcatlnna,  Includinc  verifiable 
f|iiiisinmti  to  halt  tbe  transfer  of  military 
aouipment  and  to  osaae  fumlsblnc  of  mili- 
tary support  fadUtles  to  groups  seeklnc  the 
violent  overthrow  of  the  governments  of 
countries  In  Osntral  Amsrica. 

(d)  The  President  should  use  aU  dlplomat- 
le  meaiM  at  hla  dlipaaal  to  encourace  the 
Organisation  of  AoMrican  States  to  seek 
isanliitkMi  of  the  «?■«*'««*■  In  Central  Amer- 
ica based  on  ths  provlrtons  of  the  Final  Act 
of  the  San  Joae  Conferanee  of  October  ICCa. 
tnr««-"T  laliMiliilaB  <d).  (e)  and  (c).  rrtatlna 
to  noninterventlan  In  tbe  Internal  attain  of 
other  eoontrlaa.  denytac  support  for  terror- 
Ma  and  subvenlon  ekaaenU  tai  other  statea. 


sspoar  on  bjl  ssss, 

AonoaixATioa  *ci,  i»84 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  pievloui  order  of  the  House.  I  call 
up  the  oonferenoe  report  on  the  bill 
(HJl.  296S)  to  authorise  approprla- 
tkns  for  the  intelligence  and  intelll- 
genee-related  acUvlUes  of  the  United 
States  Ooremment.  For  the  intelll- 
genee  oonununlty  staff,  for  the  Cen- 
tral Intelllcenoe  Agency  retirement 
and  disability  system,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  (or  its  immediate 
consideration. 
The  aerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bUL 
The  SPEAKKR.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  November  15, 
1983,  the  conference  report  is  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  prior  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  today.) 

The  SPKAKSR.  The  gentleman 
from  MassachusetU  (Mr.  BoLam)  will 
be  reoognlaed  (or  30  mhiutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Rosni- 
soii)  will  be  recognised  (or  SO  minutes. 
The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetta  [Mr.  Bouun)]. 

Mr.  BOIJIND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
resolves  all  dl((erence8  between  the 
House  and  Senate  on  (Igures  and  per- 
sonnel levels  (or  the  intelligence  and 
intelligence-related  activities  at  the 
D.S.  intelllgenoe  community. 

The  dollar  amounts  and  persmmel 
levels  set  by  the  con(erence  report  are 
contained  in  the  dassKied  schedule  o( 
authorisations  which,  along  with  a 
classUled  annex  to  the  statement  o( 
managers,  is  not  available  at  the  o(- 
(ices  o(  the  intelligence  committee  (or 
review  by  any  Member  o(  the  House. 

We  reached  that  agreement  without 
signlflcant  controversy  and  in  a  spirit 
o(  cooperation. 

However.  I  am  certain  that  Members 
will  be  most  interested  in  what  this 
oon(erenoe  report  determines  with 
regard  to  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  con(erees  bring 
Yftfi!^  a  bUl  that  permits  $24  million  to 
be  spent  on  the  covert  action  in  Nicar 
ragua  in  fiscal  year  1984. 


As  you  all  know.  I  believe  this  para- 
military action  in  Nicaragua  is  illegal, 
unwise.  (»unteri>roductlve,  and  agalnct 
the  beat  interest  of  the  United  States. 

I.  and  the  malorfty  o(  the  Hotise 
conferees,  would  have  preferred  that 
the  covert  action  be  stopped. 

This  was  the  positton  o(  the  House 
o(  Representatives. 

Just  as  cleaiiy.  it  was  the  position  o( 
the  Senate  oim(erees  and  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  action  should  be  per- 
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mltted  to  continue— and  that  when  ap- 
propriated funds  ran  out,  the  CIA 
could  utilise  the  reserve  for  contingen- 
cies unless  both  intelllgenoe  commit- 
tees disapproved. 

We  could  have  forced  a  deadlo^— 
and  killed  both  the  intelligence  au- 
thorisation bill  and  the  defense  appro- 
priation bilL 

But  the  CIA  would  still  have  been 
able  to  fund  the  covert  action  from 
the  continuing  resolution  and  from 
the  reserve  (or  contingencies— and 
would  have  had  available  to  it  much 
more  than  $24  million. 

Instff^.  we  agreed  to  a  compro- 
mise—a $24  million  cap  on  (undlng 
(rom  whatever  source. 

Let  me  assure  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  that  this  is  a  clear  limitation 
on  the  covert  action,  although  o( 
course  it  does  not  stop  it. 

And.  let  me  assure  the  adminlstra- 
tlon  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  that  the  dear  sentiment  ex- 
pressed on  both  sides  o(  the  aisle  In 
both  intelligence  committees,  is  that 
this  war  can  no  longer  continue  as  U  it 
were  "business  as  usual."  I  believe  a 
growing  majority  believes  It  must  be 
brought  to  a  close. 

I  would  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion responds  to  this  message  and  that 
all  o(  the  $24  million  is  not  spent 

But  K  it  is.  I  (or  one.  will  vigorously 
oppose  any  further  appropriation. 

Further,  those  who  may  contem- 
plate asUng  next  year  for  further 
funds  on  the  grounds  that  they  are 
needed  to  sa(ely  withdraw  those  whom 
we  support,  should  think  twice  about 
such  a  stratagem. 

It  will  be  seen  (or  what  it  t»-an 
Insult  to  the  Congress 
That  withdrawal  should  begin  now. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  o( 
my  time. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  and  all 
the  con(erees  that  worked  to  Insure 
that  we  would  have  an  Intelligence  au- 
thorisatkm  bill  (or  (Iscal  year  1984.  As 
most  o(  you  know,  it  has  been  no  small 
task  to  resolve  the  dif  (erences  between 
the  House  and  the  position  o(  the 
other  body.  Again.  I  want  to  express 
my  sinowe  appreciation  to  Chairman 


BoLAiiB  (or.  sgaln.  demonstrating  the 
leadMShip  and  dedication  necessary  to 
insure  a  ooottnued  and  effective  au- 
thorising process  regarding  our  intelll- 

The  vast  malority  o(  Intelllgenoe  re- 
source support  programs  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  so-called  covert  or  spe- 
cial activities  which  have  received  so 
much  public  attention.  Although  de- 
tails o(  these  major  Intelligence  pro- 
grams must,  (or  the  most  part,  remain 
secret,  we  should  not  lose  sight  o( 
their  contribution  to  national  security 
in  providing  policymakers  (orelgn  in- 
teUigoMe  crucial  to  our  country's  abil- 
ity to  meet  the  challenges  (adng  us. 

I  (uUy  support  our  continuing  policy 
not  to  disclose  publicly  the  amounts  o( 
these  requested  (unds  and  there(ore,  I 
cannot  discuss  v>ecific  con(erence  rec- 
ommoidatlons.  Such  details  are  con- 
tained in  the  classified  annex  to  the 
con(erence  report,  which  along  with 
the  classified  schedule  of  authoriza- 
tions referred  to  In  the  bill,  is  available 
(or  review  by  Members  o(  the  House. 

The  conference  report  generally  sup- 
ports the  funding  levels  requested  by 
the  President  but  we  were  not  per- 
suaded that  all  of  the  specific  pro- 
grams were  fully  warranted.  We  did 
not  give  the  intelligmce  community 
everyUilng  they  requested,  there  were 
substantial  cuts  in  personnel  increases 
and  in  other  areas  where  the  commit- 
tee (elt  cuts  would  contribute  to  a 
more  e((ective  utilisation  o(  our  tax 
dollars.  The  committee's  recommenda- 
tions would  delete  or  de(er  certain  pro- 
grams and  in  other  cases  would  some- 
what Increase  program  (undlng. 

I  am  pleased  to  add  that  while  the 
authorisation  levels  recommended  by 
the  con(erence  report  are  consistent 
with  (undlng  targets  adopted  in  the 
(irst  budget  resolution,  the  con(erence 
recommendations  wlU  allow  some  real 
growth  necessary  in  the  intelligence 
programs. 

The  most  controversial  issue  o(  the 
con(erence  related  to  the  restrictions 
on  paramilitary  activities  in  Nicara- 
gua. The  conference  agreed  to  cap  the 
amount  o(  (imds  which  could  be  svent 
(rom  any  source,  for  this  paramilitary 
activity.  I  believe  this  compromise  rep- 
resents significant  movement  (or  both 
Houses.  As  a  result,  no  additional 
funding  could  be  made  available  for 
the  Nicaragua  activity  unless  addition- 
al authorisation  and/or  appropriations 
are  approved  by  both  Houses.  This 
agreement  was  reached  only  after 
lengthy  discussion  and  debate  between 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees.  This 
agreement  represents  a  reasonable  and 
responsible  approach  to  the  issue. 

I  believe,  on  the  whole,  this  bill,  pro- 
vides for  a  well-balanced  intelligence 
program  essential  to  our  national  secu- 
rity and  foreign  policies.  Whether 
questions  involve  the  negotiating  arms 
reductions,  dealing  with  expanding 
communist  Influence  on  every  conti- 


nent, or  coping  with  the  political  and 
economic  realities  of  today's  extremely 
volatile  world,  demands  for  high  qual- 
ity and  timely  intelligence  will  contin- 
ue to  proliferate. 

I  (ully  support  the  conference  report 
and  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
and  adopt  this  measure. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  ss  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wkxss); 

Mr.  WEISS.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  yield- 
ing and  I  ask  for  the  time  to  request 
the  gentleman  to  explain  to  us  how 
the  covert  action  authorization  was  re- 
solved. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoik. 
That  is  a  question  in  which  a  lot  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  are  inter- 
ested. 

Let  me  say  that  the  Defense  i4>pro- 
priations  con(erence  and  the  intelll- 
genoe con(erence  agreed  on  $24  mil- 
lion (or  the  covert  operation  in  Nicara- 
gua. That  expenditure  will  carry  that 
activity— at  present  rates  o(  exi>endl- 
ture— through  June  1984. 

If  that  is  the  case,  additional  fimd- 
ing  will  be  required,  as  I  understand  it. 
The  administration  must  then  come  to 
the  Congress,  to  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, to  request  additional  funding. 
At  that  time,  the  House  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  such  a  request  up 
or  down. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  a  failure  to  i4>prove 
this  particular  conference  report  and 
fafliire  to  approve  the  Defense  impro- 
priations conference  report  that  we 
voted  on  Just  a  short  while  ago  would 
have  resulted  in  a  substantial  amount 
of  money  being  available  for  this  par- 
ticular activity.  In  addition  to  the  $19 
million  that  was  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  there  are  some  carryover 
funds  in  the  reserve  for  contingencies 
from  1983  to  1984,  plus  the  requested 
amount  for  the  reserve  for  contingen- 
cies in  1984,  with  the  result  that  the 
amount  of  money  that  would  have 
been  available  for  this  activity  in  fiscal 
year  1984  would  have  been  substantial- 
ly higher  than  the  $24  million  that  is 
In  this  conference  report.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  intelligence  community 
could  have  dipped  into  the  reserve  for 
oontingeraeies  and  used  almost  that 
entire  funding  to  carry  cm  the  covert 
action  in  Nicaragua. 

We  have  prevented  that  result  both 
in  the  Intelligence  authorisation  bill 
and  also  on  the  DOD  appropriations 
bill  by  placing  an  absolute  cap  of  $24 
milUoo  on  this  activity.  They  can  get 
no  more  money  anywhere  else.  So  the 
$24  million  is  the  top  figure,  the  only 
figure.  They  cannot  go  into  the  re- 
serve for  contingencies.  They  cannot 
expcsid  any  additional  funding  for  this 
activity  until  they  make  a  request  to 


the  Congress  in  a  supplemental  appro- 
priations bllL  We  wHl  have  the  oppor- 
tunity at  that  time  to  i4>prove  or  (Us- 
V>prove  that  request. 

That  substantially  Is  the  recommen- 
dation of  both  the  DOD  appropria- 
tions conference  committee  and  the 
intelligence  con(erenoe  cmnmlttee. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Would  the  gentlonan 
answer  one  (urther  question? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Am  I  correct  then  in  as- 
suming on  the  basis  o(  the  gentle- 
man's explanation  that  the  Boland-Za- 
blocki  concept  is  no  longer  operative, 
that  is.  covert  action  is  no  longer  pro- 
hibited. 

[CR8-244] 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentlonan  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  There  was  no  chance 
that  the  Boland-Zablocki  bill  would 
even  be  taken  up  in  the  Senate,  de- 
spite the  (act  we  passed  it  twice  here 
in  the  House.  That  was  the  stidcbog 
point.  The  Senate  would  not  aoc^t  it. 

D  1630 

I  think  that  our  insistence  that  addi- 
tional (undlng  (or  this  operation  must 
be  voted  on  by  the  Hotise  was  a  giant 
step  in  the  right  direction  o(  at  least 
controlling  the  expenditure.  We  likely 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  get  an- 
other look  at  this  sometime  in  June 
1984.  We  intend  to  nuHiitor  this  pro- 
gram substantially  and  doaely  In  the 
months  ahead. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
(or  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intend  to  vote  against 
the  authorization. 

Mr.  OONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  (or  a  question? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  (rom  Texas  (Mr. 

OOHZAUB). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
only  reason  I  importune  the  gentle- 
man is  to  ask  him  U  there  is  anything 
in  this  authorization  concerning  the 
National  Security  Agency. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes;  there  Is.  There 
would  be  a  substantial  amoimt  of 
money  in  here  for  NSA.  Of  course, 
that  is  one  of  the  most  important  de- 
ments of  the  intelllgenoe  community. 
So  there  is  a  substantial  amount  o( 
money  in  here.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  that  particular  (Igure  is  dassi- 
(led.  but  it  has  been  carried  In  every 
authorization  bill  since  this  committee 
was  established  6  years  ago. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  reason  I  am 
asking  is  that  I  have  very,  very  trou- 
bling and  disturbing  informaticm  con- 
veyed to  me  confidentially  in  which  I 
understand  that  convenatiaos  are 
monitored— say,  I  receive  a  long-dis- 
tance call  (rom  Mexico  or  anyplace 
outside  the  United  States,  particulaily 
south  o(  the  border,  that  that  conver- 
sation is  monitored  by  the  National 
Security  Agency. 
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Thta  li  moat  dtaturbtnt.  I  do  not 
kBov  wbat  MiUMrtaaoD  UMre  to  tn 
tiM  iBW  fw  ttasL  And  I  do  not  know  If 
tiM  iMitkninii  !■  awaro  of  that,  or  If  It 
litnMornoi.  ^  .   »w 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  apprecteta  the  ques- 
tlon  o<  the  wntieinon  Tbe  ganttenan 
tram  IJMM iiiliiMiitti  and  tlia  tantle- 
^■f  fram  Vlxtlnla  are  eonidei^ 
awaiv  of  the  aettvlttaa  of  the  MBA.  In- 
sofar aa  ttaoae  aettvltlea  taiTOlve  eleo- 
tronle  mrfeillanfee  In  the  United 
autea.  they  are  eootroUed  under  the 
nanign  InteDltenoe  Surraflluoe  Act. 
Tbe  act  requires  a  warrant  froin  the 
ftanign  InttfUsenoe  SurveUlanoe 
Ooort  that  was  estabUahed  when  the 
set  was  paaed  back  In  19T8.  The  N8A 
has  to  go  to  that  oourt  to  get  a  war- 
rant to  monitor  anjrone's  telephone 
eopyersatloM  In  the  Ubttod  States.  In 
the  case  of  eommunleatlanB  not  oov- 
erwl  by  the  act.  the  Identify  of  and  In- 
formatlan  eoncemlng  any  American 
Litlsw  must  not  be  used  unlesi  It  con- 
stitutes f  onlgn  Intelllgenoe  or  ooun- 
(ertnteUlgeDee  Inf  ormatkm.  This  proo- 
eas  to  fT>"*^  minimisation  and  mlnfanl- 
Mtkm  mocedures  are  utIllMd  by  the 
National  Security  Agency  as  spprored 
1^  the  Tot^aa  Intelllgenee  Survell- 
\»nt»  Court  and  the  Attorney  OeneraL 
Thto  pfoeess  spplt^^  to  all  communlca- 
tloia  Intercepted  by  the  NBA. 

Mr.  OONZALKZ.  The  reasm  It  la 
dirturtlng  la  that  my  Information  Is 
that  this  Is  being  done  systematically 
with  or  without  a  oourt  order. 

Mr.  BOLAMD.  No;  the  answer  to 
that  would  be  no.  It  Is  not  done  sys- 
tematically without  a  court  order. 
That  aiwwer  Is  a  definite  "Na" 

Mr.  OOHZAIXZ.  I  thank  the  gmtle- 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  *«f'«"<<t»  of  my  time. 

The  SPBAKKR.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  Is  ordered  on 
the  conference  report 

There  was  no  objectltm. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

H1064S-10646 
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c  Soiate  floor  debate  (11/18/83) 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all  of  the 
oonf< 


The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectkm.  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  ocmsideratlan  of  the  conference 
report. 

(The  conference  report  Is  printed  In 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Raooao 
of  today.  November  18.  IMS.) 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  It  la 
my  Judgment  that  the  compromlae 
ruafhfwl  today  by  the  Conference 
Committee  on  the  Intelligence  Au- 
thorlaatloo  Act  for  flKal  year  1M4 
would  not  have  been  poaalble  If  the 
nonato  Select  Committee  on  Intelll- 
genee Imd  not  forced  the  sdmlnlatra- 
tfcm  laat  May  to  formulate  a  new  Pres- 


frilint^i  finding  which  would  more 
eleariy  articulate  its  goals  in  Nicara- 
gua. Thli  was  done  and  the  result  waa 
a  biparttaan  vote  of  IS  to  a  for  the  new 
finding. 

Aa  I  noted  on  the  floor  the  day  the 
fVmstn  passed  the  Intelligence  Author- 
tamtion  Act  (November  S).  the  dlatance 
betwmn  the  Houae  and  the  Senate 
waa  not  aa  large  aa  many  might  have 
thought.  Both  commltteea  underatood 
the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  to  be  In 
violation  of  International  Uw.  This 
waa  reoognlMd  by  an  ezprem  finding 
In  the  Intelllgenoe  Authortaatkm  bill 
lisisril   by    the   Houae.   The   finding 


By  providing  military  mpport  (tndudlng 
aniw.  tralntns  and  li<eWtV~'  nommand  and 
oontrol  snd  mmr— "*~**''~  fadUUea)  to 
ntmp*  MiiitliM  to  overthrow  tbe  lovem- 
mant  of  B  Salvador  and  oth«  Contral 
Amarlean  sowmmenta,  tbe  aoTemment  of 
Nattonsl  ReeoMtroetloo  of  Nlcsracuft  haa 
Tlolatad  article  li  of  tbe  Charter  of  the  Or- 
,-- wM««  of  Amertean  States  which  de- 
ciarvB  that  no  state  bae  tbe  right  to  tnter- 
TODe  dtreetly  or  tndtrectly.  for  any  reaaon 
wliataover.  in  tbe  Internal  or  external  af- 
faln  of  any  other  itate. 

The  United  Statea.  In  upholding 
theae  covenanta.  haa  a  duty  to  reapond 
to  theee  violations  of  law.  Our  re- 
sponse, however,  must  be  both  propor- 
tional and  prudent. 

With  such  standards  In  mind.  It  was 
the  Senate  committee's  Judgment  that 
the  means  chosen  by  the  House  to 
halt  these  violations— fences,  radar 
piMMM,  and  so  forth— would  be  Ineffec- 
tive and  preeent  an  unaoceptably  high 
riak  to  U.S.  foroea  who  would  almoat 
surely  become  Involved  In  putting  such 
arrangements  In  place.  On  the  other 
hwod.  it  waa  alao  the  committee's  Judg- 
ment that  the  previous  finding  had 
been  too  broad  and  not  sufficiently 
apedflc  with  reapect  to  the  program's 
goala. 

Along  with  my  colleaguea.  I  preaaed 
the  adminlatration  to  redefine  lU 
covert  program  to  assure  that  it  waa  In 
accord  with  our  obllgationa  under 
International  law.  I  believe  the  new 
Prealdentlal  finding  reflecta  thla  coun- 
aeL  Thua.  the  goal  with  thla  program 
la  aa  It  ahould  be— to  bring  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  Into  conformity 
with  accepted  norma  of  international 
behavior. 

In  thla  regard.  I  believe  It  la  fair  to 
aay  that  the  committee  achieved  an 
important  meaaure  of  success,  and 
that  the  result  of  the  conference 
stands  aa  oonftrmatlon  of  thla. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Houae  and  the  Senate  at  the  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votea  of  the 
two  Houaes  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  2968)  to  au- 
thorise appropriations  for  flacal  year 
IM4  for  Intelllgenoe  and  IntelUgence- 
rdated  actlvltlea  of  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment, for  the  intelligence  community 
staff,  for  the  Central  Intelllgenee 
Agency     retirement     snd     disability 


system,  and  for  other  purpooea.  submit 
the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  managers  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  atruck  out 
all  of  the  Houae  blU  after  the  enacting 
dauae  and  Inaerted  a  aubatltute  text. 

The  Houae  reoedea  from  Ita  dlaagree 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  whl^  la  a  aubatl- 
tute for  the  Houae  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  The  differences  between 
the  House  bill,  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  the  aubatltute  agreed  to  In 
conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  oorreetlona.  conforming 
changea  made  neoeaaary  by  agree- 
menU  reached  by  the  conf  ereea,  and 
minor  drafting  and  clarifying  changea. 


Tmai— I 

Due  to  the  claaaLtled  nature  of  Intel- 
ligence and  Intelligawe-related  actlvl- 
tlea. a  claaalfled  annex  to  this  Joint  ex- 
planatory statement  serves  as  a  guide 
to  the  classified  schedule  of  authorisa- 
tions by  providing  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  program  and  budget  authority 
contained  therein  aa  reported  by  the 
committee  of  conference. 

The  actlona  of  the  conferees  on  all 
mattera  at  difference  between  the  two 
Houaea— atated  In  the  claaalfled  annex 
accompanying  the  Houae  bill,  and  the 
damlf  led  supplement  and  appendix 
thereto  that  accompanied  the  Senate 
amendment — are  shown  below  or  in 
the  classified  annex  to  this  Joint  state- 
ment 

A  special  ccmference  group  resolved 
differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  regarding  DOD  Intelllgenoe  re- 
lated actlvltlea.  referred  to  aa  tactical 
Intelligence  and  related  actlvltlea 
[TIARA].  Thla  apedal  conference 
group  was  necessitated  by  the  differ- 
ing committee  Jurisdictions  between 
the  two  Houses  and  consisted  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  Cmnmit- 
tees  on  Armed  Services  and  the  House 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence. 

The  amounts  listed  for  TIARA  pro- 
grams represent  the  funding  levela 
Jointly  aiTced  to  by  the  TIARA  oon- 
fereea  and  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees for  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorisation  Act  1984.  for  those  pro- 
grams subject  to  snnual  authorisation 
and  contained  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorisation  Act  (Public 
Law  98-94).  In  addlUon.  the  TIARA 
conferees  have  agreed  on  the  authori- 
sation level,  as  listed  In  the  classified 
schedule  of  authorlsatlona.  the  Joint 
statement  and  tta  claaalfled  annex,  for 
TliUlA  programa  which  fall  Into  the 
appropriation  categorlea  of  military 
pay  and  military  conatrucUon. 
Bscnoa  iM 

The  Houae  blU  contained  a  provi- 
sion, section  103,  that  had  three  parts. 
It  stipulated  that  during  flacal  year 


1964.  no  funda  may  be  appropriated  or 
otherwlae  made  available  through 
tranafer.  reprograming.  et  cetera,  for 
Intelllgeoce  or  Intelligence-related  ao- 
tlvtttaa  unleaa  ^^fidflcally  authorised 
or  unleaa  the  apprt^iriate  commltteea 
of  CoMPvaa  have  been  notified  of  the 
Intent  to  make  auch  funda  available. 
Seetloo  lOS  alao  contained  the  require- 
ment that  all  tranaf era  of  funda  from 
one  account  to  another  be  for  a  higher 
priority  program.  Laat  aection  lOS 
stated  that  no  funds  may  be  provided 
to  support  a  program  denied  by  Con- 
gress. The  Senate  amendemnt  con- 
tained a  provision,  section  101(c). 
which  included  only  the  first  part  of 
section  103. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  House 
provision  with  the  understanding  that 
If  the  propoaed  activity  la  materially 
different  from  that  denied  funding 
with  prejudice,  aection  103  would  not 
preaent  any  bar  to  a  releaae  from  the 
reaerve  for  contlngendea  or  a  r^ro- 
gramlng  requeat 

sacnoH  io« 

The  Houae  bUl  contained  a  provl- 
alon.  aection  106.  authorising  appro- 
priations of  $18,800,000  for  the  coun- 
terterrorlam  program  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Inveatlgation.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  no  comparable 
provlaion. 

The  ccmfereea  agreed  to  the  House 
provlslixi. 

sacnoa  lot 

Section  108  of  the  House  bill  oon- 
tahied  provisions  one.  terminating 
funding  for  military  or  paramilitary 
activities  in  Nicaragua  after  the  expi- 
ration of  a  classified  period  of  time  for 
withdrawal  of  combatants  fran  Nica- 
ragua, and  two.  authorising  $50  mil- 
lion for  arms  interdiction  assistance  to 
friendly  Central  American  countries. 
The  Senate  amendment  had  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  conf  ereea  agreed  to  a  compro- 
mlae provlaion  which  aeta  a  ci^  of  $24 
million  for  military  or  paramilitary  ac- 
tlvltlea In  Nicaragua  during  flacal  year 
1964. 

sacnoii  tot 

Seetloo  109  of  the  Houae  bill  ex- 
preaaed  the  sense  of  C^ongress  concern- 
ing certain  activities  of  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Nicaragua.  The  Senate 
amendment  had  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

The  conferees  sgreed  to  a  compro- 
mise atatement  aa  f ollowa: 

SBC.  UN.  (a)  The  OoasreH  flndB  that— 

[CRS-246] 

(1)  the  Ooremment  of  National  Reoon- 
stmetlan  of  Nlcaracua  has  tailed  to  keep 
aolcBin  premises,  made  to  the  Organlsatkm 
of  Amertoan  States  tn  July  Vim.  to  eatabUsh 
a  tun  respect  for  human  rl^ts  and  poUtieal 
UberttBa,  bold  early  electlona.  preserve  a  pri- 
vate asetor.  permit  political  pluralism,  and 
pursue  a  foreign  policy  of  nnnsaai  wslon 
and  DonlntcrventlaD: 

(3)  by  provldlna  raOttary  support  (Inelud- 
tnc  arma.  tralnlnc.  and  kislsrtral.  nommanrt 


and  control,  and  mmmimlrarUwis  facilities) 
to  groups  seeking  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  Kl  Salvador  and  other  Central 
American  governments,  the  Oovemment  of 
National  Reoonstraettoo  of  Nicaragua  has 
violated  artlde  18  of  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
asnlastloii  of  American  States  whidi  de- 
clares that  no  state  haa  the  rl^t  to  inter- 
vene, directly  or  Indlreetly,  tor  any  reason 
whatsoever.  In  the  Internal  or  external  af- 
fairs of  any  other  state; 

(S)  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  ahould 
be  hdd  accountable  before  the  Organisation 
of  American  Statea  for  activities  vkdattve  of 
prnmlses  made  to  the  Organlmtion  and  for 
violations  of  the  Charter  of  that  Organisa- 
tion: and 

(4)  working  through  the  Organlaatlon  of 
American  States  is  the  proper  and  most  ef- 
fective means  of  dealing  with  threats  to  the 
peace  of  Central  America,  of  providing  for 
common  action  In  the  event  of  aggreasian, 
and  of  provkUnc  the  mechanisms  for  peace- 
ful resolution  of  disputes  among  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  America. 

Tbe  President  ahould  seek  a  prompt  re- 
convening of  tbe  Seventeenth  liftrtlng  of 
Consultation  of  Ifinlaters  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Organisation  of  American  States  for 
the  purpose  of  reevaluating  the  compliance 
by  the  Government  of  National  Reccmstnic- 
Uan  of  Nicaragua— 

(1)  with  the  commitments  made  by  the 
leaders  of  that  Government  in  July  1979  to 
the  Organisation  of  American  States;  and 

(3)  with  the  Charter  of  the  Organlaatlon 
of  American  States. 

<c)  The  President  should  vigorously  seek 
actions  by  tbe  Organisation  of  American 
States  that  would  provide  for  a  full  range  of 
effective  measures  by  the  member  states  to 
bring  about  tvmipHMw^a  by  the  Government 
of  National  Reconstruction  of  mcaragua 
with  those  obUgatloos,  including  verifiable 
agreements  to  halt  the  transfer  of  military 
equipment  and  to  cease  fumiahing  of  mUl- 
tary  support  facilities  to  groups  seeking  the 
violent  overthrow  of  government  of  coun- 
tries tn  Central  America. 

(d)  The  President  should  use  aU  diplomat- 
ic means  at  his  dtaposal  to  encourge  the  Or- 
ganisation of  American  States  to  se^  reso- 
lution of  the  oontlets  in  Central  America 
based  on  the  provlslans  of  the  Final  Act  of 
the  San  Jose  Conference  of  October  1963. 
fspficlally  principles  (d),  (e).  and  (g).  relat- 
ing to  nonintervention  in  the  internal  af- 
f aba  of  other  countrtea,  denying  support  for 
terrorist  and  subversive  elements  tn  other 
states,  and  tntematlonal  supervision  of  fully 
verifiable  arrangementa. 

(e)  The  United  States  should  support 
measures  at  the  Organlaatlon  of  American 
States,  as  well  as  efforts  of  the  Contadora 
Group,  which  weik.  to  end  support  tat  ter- 
rorist, subversive,  or  other  activities  aimed 
at  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  governments 
of  countries  tn  Central  America. 

(f)  Not  later  than  March  16,  1984.  the 
President  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  results  of  his  efforts  pursuant  to  this 
Act  to  achieve  peace  tn  Central  America. 
8u^  report  may  tnchide  such  reconmenda- 
tlons  as  the  President  may  consider  appro- 
priate for  further  Dnlted  States  actions  to 
achieve  this  objective. 

S16859-16860 
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D.  ooo  AFntonuATioira 

l.Houm 

While  the  full  Houae  waa  conalder- 
ing  Ita  covert  aid  cutoff  In  the  intelll- 


genee authorisation,  the  appropria- 
tlona  committee  was  ocmsldering  paral- 
lel language  In  the  nonclaaalfled  part 
of  the  DOD  approprlati<m  bilL  At  that 
time,  it  approved  a  general  require- 
ment that  the  reapectlve  Intelllgenee 
and  apivopriatifHia  commltteea  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  block  all  CIA 
ccmtlngency  reaerve  expendlturea  and 
refinancings.  This  latter  provlakm  waa 
dn^iped  In  conference. 

a.RQ7ort 

DEPARmZNT  OF  DKFCN8B 
APPROPRIA'nON  BIU«  1964 
Sac.  780.  None  of  the  funds  sppropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  espended  by 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  tbe  De- 
partment of  Defense,  or  any  other  agency 
for  the  purpose  or  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  supporting,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  In  Nica- 
ragua by  any  nation,  group.  wgantMtion. 
movement,  or  individual.  This  provlaion 
ahall  take  effect: 

(1)  upon  the  enactment  of  aottaorising  leg- 
tslatlcn  for  Intelllgenoe  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984.  except  to  the  extent  that 
such  obligations  and  expenditures  are  not 
prohlbtted  by  such  authoilxtng  legislation, 
or 

(2)  on  April  1, 1984,  if  no  autborlxing  legto- 
latlon  has  been  enacted  by  sudi  date. 


[CR8-248] 


mcAaasuA 


The  Coomdttee  agrees  to  delete,  as  pro- 
posed In  the  budget  last  year's  language  on 
Nicaragua  and  recooamends  a  new  general 
provlaion  which  becomes  effective  on  April 
1.  1984.  snd  mohlbits  the  use  of  funds  for 
maitary/paramOltary  activities  tn  Nlcara- 
gua  unless  such  activities  are  authorised. 

H.  Rep.  98-427  at  262. 

b.  Houae  floor  debate  (10/25/83) 


nrntLUOBMCi  WAV 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  bill  reflects  a 
net  reductiwi  of  $951.6  million  in  Intel- 
ligence and  tactical  Intelllgenoe  and 
related  activities  programa.  a  little 
over  one-half  of  which  waa  not  author- 
ised. 

Laat  week,  the  Houae  paaaed  the 
Boland-Zablo(U-Wrli^t  amendment 
to  the  intelligence  authorisation  bOL 
The  bill  you  are  considering  today 
contalna  a  provlaion  almost  Identical 
In  every  remiect  to  the  Boland-Za- 
blocki- Wright  amendment 

I  understand  there  may  be  an 
amendment  offered  to  alter  aectloaa 
749  and  750  of  our  general  provlalona 
relating  to  the  CIA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  eventa  oc- 
curring In  Coitral  America  laat  year 
and  currently,  which  reaulted  In  the 
Boland  amendment  being  attached  to 
the  fiscal  year  196S  defense  apcwopria- 
tlon  bill  last  year,  and  broui^t  about 
the  Boland-Zablo<±l-Wrl|^t  amend- 
ment thla  year,  the  oommtttee  fdt  it 
waa  neoeaaary  to  tighten  control  over 
certain  covert  action  funda  in  thla  bUL 

The  CIA  budgeta  a  certain  amount 
for  apedfle  covot  aetlooa  each  year, 
and  alao  requeata  a  apedflc  aum  for 
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the  iwir  for  eoatlnf«ney  fund  to  be 
und  to  fund  oartatn  uiifnr— n  «mer- 
■ninlm  and  nav  requlmMntB  artainc 
duiliw  tte»  fortheomtng  Omeml  y— r. 

Utafofftunat^.  when  tbeee  "eerve 
fer  eontliwmqr  fundi  we  ueed,  Oon- 
mnm  to  merely  notified  when  they 
oeenr  dnrtac  the  yeer  •■  to  the 
•mount  end  iwrpoae  for  which  the 
fundi  ere  to  be  ueed.  

The  Praetdent  MithorlMB  vMCtfle 
covert  efOtlaoa  and  the  Director  of  Oen- 
tnil  IntelUceooe  eeeka  releuea  from 
the  lueiiiie  for  conttngenriee  to  fund 
them.  OKB  to  reoueeted  to  releeee  the 
^■MMttit  of  fundi  required  end  the  ep- 
pnnKtete  oommltteee  ere  not  notified 

Neither  the  Intdllgenee  ovenlsht 
twiiimlftiice  not  thli  eommlttee  have 
•nay  veto  power  over  the  propoeed  uae 
ot  theee  njetiiiii  for  oontlncency  fundr 

At  ttmea.  only  a  few  daya  elapae  be- 
tween the  time  Oongrem,  through  ita 
oommltteea.  la  notified  and  OMB  re- 
laaaaa  the  funto— certainly  little  time 
for  the  oommltteei  to  oooduet  hear- 
Ina  and  aerioualy  queetloB  their  uae 
and  purpoee.  Thla  to  particularly  true 
when  Ooocrem  ii  In  reoem. 

The  committee  believed  that,  as  part 
of  lU  overai^t  functkini.  aome  mech- 
^to«  ihould  be  eetabllshed  to  proper- 
ly i»otect  the  Ooncreei  from  an  tan- 
proper  or  queetloaable  uie  of  the  re- 
lerve  for  oontlncency  money. 

BecClocM  749  and  TSO  have  been  In 
the  Defeiae  appropriation  bill  for  a 
number  of  yean,  but  related  to  the  re- 
aerve  for  contingency  funda. 

Therefore.  In  an  effort  to  gain  better 
control  and  ovenight  over  the  dae  of 
the  mecnrr  for  ocmtlngency  money, 
the  committee  has  deleted  the  words 
"Reaerve  for  Contingency"  from  both 
Mctkmi  749  and  750.  which  appear  on 
page  62  of  the  bill,  and  subetltuted  the 
woidB  "Contingency  Reprogrammlng 
Fumte." 

The  effect  of  this  change  la  to  re- 
quire CIA  to  obtain  a  prior  approval 
[flfi^fjT^mmJTty  nqucat  from  the  ap- 
propriate committees.  Including  the 
BoiMe  and  Senate  Permanent  Select 
Coomilttees  <m  Intelllgenoe.  before  ob- 
ligating any  money  from  the  contin- 
gency fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  all  I  am  going 
to  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Houae  about 
CIA  or  covert  actions,  and  I  do  not 
Intend  to  dlaeuss  any  specific  covert 
actlooa  or  other  activities  of  the  CIA. 

The  reaaon  for  my  remarks  is  to  ex- 
plain to  the  House  the  purpoee  of  sec- 
tions 749  and  7M  In  the  event  th«e  Is 
an  amendment  offered  to  amend, 
alter,  or  change  thoee  sections  of  the 
general  provlalons  in  the  bllL 

HMa4 
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In  tta  report  (&  Rep.  98-292).  the 
Bmatt  Appropriations  Committee  de- 
leted the  F"*****«g  language  terminat- 
ing all  XJA  support  for  military  or 
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panmOltUT  aetkHM  In  Nicaragua 
beyond  April  1. 19M.  If  not  authorlied. 
8.  Rep.  98-192  at  195. 

The  dasdfled  appropriations  reflect 
levels  authoriawl  In  earlier  Senate 
•etlon.  There  apparently  was  no  floor 
debate  germane   to   the  contra  aid 


&  Com/ennee 

a.  Report 

liAKXNO  APPROP1UATION8  POR  THK 
DSPARTMSNT  OP  DKFmag  POR  THX 
PISCAL  TKAR  ENDING  SEFTDCBSR 
to.  19e4 

Amanitaent  No.  167:  Report«d  tn  tecbnl- 
cAl  dtaMTsament.  Tb*  numMien  on  the  part 
of  the  Bo«Me  will  offer  »  motion  to  raeede 
and  oooeur  In  the  ■mendmeot  of  the  Benate 
wHh  an  smendinent  as  f  oUowk 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  stricken  by  aald 


Swc  775.  DiirtiW/Ucol  »e«r  1M4.  not  man 
tKoM  tM.—.»9»  ttf  tKe  fundi  avaUabU  to 
the  Omtml  intaOiotnee  Agtncy,  the  Depart- 
ntnt  of  Dtftnat,  or  any  other  ootnet  or 
entUf  of  the  IMited  State*  involved  in  inM- 
Homee  ocMvitte*  may  be  otAigated  or  ex- 
ymilrrf  for  Ote  perpoee  or  which  yoovld  have 
the  effOet  of  envporttng.  directly  or  indirect- 
tp.  maUary  or  paramiHtart  operation*  in 
Niearaoma  by  a»y  nation,  vrxntp.  orffaniea- 
tton.  w»ovement,  or  individual 

The  manacera  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 

the  Houae  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

H.Rep.  98-5«7.  at  74. 

[CRS-251] 

b.  Senate  floor  debate  (11/18/83) 
•  Mr.  STEVENS.  In  another  sensitive 
and  difficult  area-paramllltary  and 
military  activities  in  Nicaragua^the 
Senate  won  a  major  concession  from 
the  House  with  an  agreement  to  pro- 
vide an  initial  $24  million  to  continue 
covert  assistance.  The  House  had 
adopted  a  total  ban  on  such  spending 
effective  next  April  In  the  absence  of 
any  limitations  in  the  still  pending  tn- 
teUlgence  authorlsaUon  bill.  The  final 
agreement.  In  my  Judgment,  fully  sus- 
tains the  administration's  foreign 
policy  initiatives  in  Central  America 
and  avoids  any  appearance  of  retreat 
from  our  continuing  efforts  to  contain 
the  spread  of  communism-fostered  in- 
surrection in  that  important  region. 
Significantly,  the  agreement  does  not 
In  any  way  foreclose  the  pending  con- 
ference agreement  on  the  authorisa- 
tion measure,  and  the  administration 
can  address  any  future  requirements 
in  supplemental  funding  requests  next 

seail<Hi. 
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Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
we  are  voting  on  today  addresses  for 
the  moment  the  question  of  covert  as- 
sistance to  groups  acting  inside  Nicara- 
gua I  am  opposed  to  providing  assist- 
anoe  to  persona,  either  covertly  or 
openly,  for  purposes  of  overthrowing 
that  government.  That  is  the  avowed 
aim  of  some  factions  we  are  support- 


ing. This  conference  report  provides 
that  no  more  than  $24  million  shall  be 
spent  to  support  these  actions  to  Nicar 

ragua. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  House 
positions  prohibiting  this  kind  of  aid 
to  the  Nicaragua  rebels  did  not  prevaU 
in  the  conference.  I  understand,  how- 
ever, that  the  administration  did  not 
win  approval  for  nearly  as  much  fund- 
ing as  they  would  have  liked.  This 
level  of  asalstanoe  will  not  flow  our 
support  to  continue  much  longer.  Fur- 
thermore, the  fight  will  not  be  out  in 
the  open,  and  the  administration  will 
not  be  able  to  dip  into  secret  sources 
for  funding  to  continue  these  oper- 
ations. If  they  want  to  pursue  this 
policy,  they  will  have  to  come  to  the 
Congress  in  public  and  justify  it.  I 
have  strong  concern  about  the  Sandl- 
nlsU  Government  in  Nicaragua.  I 
oppose  their  suppreaskm  of  free 
speech  and  dissent  and  their  interest 
in  fomenting  armed  rebellion  in  other 
countries  In  Central  America.  But  I  do 
not  think  either  open  or  covert  aid  to 
armed  rebel  groups  will  succeed  hi 
doing  anything  but  play  into  the 
hanik  of  the  Cubans  and  the  Sandinis- 
tas. It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me 
that  the  Senate  cannot  amend  this 
conference  report  and  therefore  has 
no  chance  to  vote  on  these  fimds  as  a 
separate  item,  for  I  would  have  dem- 
onstrated my  opposition  by  voting  no 
on  such  amendment. 

816848 
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c  House  floor  debate  (11/18/83) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
regard  to  the  sensitive  issue  of  funding 
for  certain  activities  in  Nicaragua,  the 
Senate  was  extremely  adamant.  In  the 
Defense  appropriations  biU  passed  ear- 
Uer  this  year,  the  Houae  included  a 
provision  prohibiting  certain  actlvltiei 
in  Nicaragua.  This  prohibition  was  to 
take  effect: 

Upon  the  enactment  of  authorising 
legislation  for  intelligence  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1984,  unless  the  prohibition 
was  not  Included  in  the  authorizing 
legislation:  or 

On  April  1.  1984,  if  no  authorising 
leglslaticm  was  enacted  by  that  caae. 

The  Senate  had  no  restrictions  on 
prohibitions. 

PeUow  Members  of  the  House,  al- 
though there  were  831  Issues  to  be  re- 
solved in  this  conference,  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  time  of  the  conference  was 
spent  on  this  one  Issue. 

The  stanple  fact  is  that  the  Houae 
and  Senate  conference  on  the  fiscal 
year  1984  Defense  appropriations  biU 
would  not  have  been  conduded  unless 
some  sort  of  compromise  on  the  Nica- 
raguan  issue  was  worked  out. 

I  personally  do  not  agree  with  the 
oomprmnlae,  and  would  have  preferred 
to  sUck  with  the  House  position. 


The  conferees  set  a  limitation  of 
$24,000,000  that  oould  be  expended  for 
support  of  panmilltary  and  military 
activities  In  Nicaragua. 

This  compromise,  in  effect,  estab- 
Uahea  a  funding  cutoff,  and  provldea 
the  Coogreas  with  a  funding  veto 
power  over  the  continuance  of  actlvl- 
tlea  in  Nicaragua  beyond  the  funding 
limitatlftn  set  in  this  conference 
report. 

H10477-10478 
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Mr.  BOIiAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  Appropriations  for  yielding 
time  to  me.  and  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  both  the  chairman  and 
the  ranUng  minority  member  for  the 
courteaies  they  extended  to  me.  and 
also  to  the  gentlonan  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stokb)  and  the  others  who  were 
added  as  conferees  on  the  defense  bill, 
particularly  with  reference  to  Item 
167,  the  war  in  Nicaragua.  I  also  want 
to  compliment  the  distinguiahed  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Mzllib) 
and  state  that  I  share  his  concern  and 
I  share  his  opinions.  In  fact.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  great  number  of  Members  of  the 
House  who  haive  worked  so  hard  on 
the  basis  of  de^  conviction  to  oppose 
the  covert  action  in  Nicaragua. 

That  expression  has  been  deep  felt. 
It  has  been  sustained  and  It  has  been 
bipartisan.  As  the  votes  taken  in  this 
tody  in  both  July  and  October  indi- 
cate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Members  in  this  effort  has  been 
the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 


He  has  worked  hard  to  support  the 
position  taken  by  the  intelligence  com- 
mittee despite  what  I  know  to  be  res- 
ervations about  aome  aspects  of  this 
position.  But  he  has  been  practical  as 
well  as  ootMsemed. 

In  no  small  part  the  compromise 
which  the  Appropriations  conferees 
where  able  to  aecure  on  the  covert 
actkm  in  Nicaragua  Is  a  tribute  to 
Members  like  Gaoaoi  Mn.i.ia.  who  are 
wUllng  to  take  the  long  view  and  real- 
ise that  not  every  war  is  won  by  only 
one  or  even  two  skirmishes. 

Tou  have  to  incur  some  losses  on  the 
road  to  success  in  this  body  and  were 
it  not  for  Members  like  QwomoM 
WTtt—  we  would  have  few  successes. 

This  haa  been  a  long  and  a  tortuous 
path  which  Involved  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  not  alone  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  but  also  in 
the  intelligence  community.  It  has  not 
been  an  easy  taak.  and  it  has  not  been 
a  very  pleasant  one. 

Hie  Houae  position  going  into  the 
oooferenoe  waa  that  only  funds  suffi- 
cient to  continue  the  covert  action 
until  April  1, 1984.  would  be  approved. 
The  Senate  stu^  to  its  position  and 
would  not  accept  a  date  certain  for 


ending  the  program.  This  Appropria- 
tions conference  agreed  to  a  provision 
which  caps  expenditures  for  the  covert 
action  in  Nicaragua  at  $24  million  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  The  $24  million  figure 
to  which  the  conferees  agreed  to  will 
take  the  program  beyond  the  April  1 
date,  but  not  much  beyond  it,  at  the 
current  rate  of  eiqjendltures.  No  addi- 
tional funds  can  be  made  available  for 
this  covert  action  unless  the  adminis- 
tration cmnes  back  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  requests  .  additional 
funds  which  must  be  authorised  and 
appropriated  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentativea  will  have  the  opportunity 
for  an  up-or-down  vote  on  any  addi- 
tional funding.  The  bottom  line  to  the 
conference  compromise  may  not  mean 
the  end  of  the  covert  action,  as  I 
would  have  wished  and  as  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  wished,  includ- 
ing the  gentleman  from  C^allfomia 
(Mr.  MiLLsa),  but  it  will  force  either  a 
significant  phase  down  of  the  covert 
actions  or  a  situation  where  the  ad- 
ministration will  have  to  come  back 
and  request  additional  funds  if  the 
covert  action  is  to  continue.  That  is 
the  best  we  could  get. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  think  this  is  a 
major  step  in  the  direction  in  which 
we  are  headed  to  try  to  end  the  secret 
war  in  Nicaragua,  and  I  compliment 
the  members  of  the  Asmropriations 
Subcommittee  for  Joining  with  the 
monbers  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee in  striking  this  compromise. 

H10482 
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m.  SacnoH  106(c)  or  CoirmnnHG  Ap- 

PBOPBIATIOirS.  TSMFOaABT,  1985,  POB. 

L.  98-441,  98  Stat.  1700:  StopOap  Rc- 
sraicnoirs 

No  i4>propriatlons  or  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  joint  resolu- 
tion to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
or  any  other  agency  or  entity  of  the 
United  States  involved  in  intelligence 
activities  may  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed for  the  purpose  or  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  supporting,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  military  or  paramilitary 
operations  bi  Nicaragua  by  any  nation, 
group,  organisation,  movement  or  indi- 
vidual. 

As  part  of  a  stopgap  funding  meas- 
ure, this  restriction  was  neither  re- 
ported by  a  committee  nor  debated  on 
the  floor  of  either  House.  Rather,  the 
restriction  was  included  in  a  Joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  653)  that  was  summarily 
approved  October  1.  1984.  in  order  to 
provide  funding  until  more  compre- 
hensive aivropriatlCHis  for  FT  85 
could  be  enacted. 

Even  though  the  above  restrictions 
barred  the  uae  of  new  funds  for  covert 
support,  it  did  not,  like  its  predecessor 
(expiring  9/30/84)  or  its  successor  (ef- 


fective 10/12/84).  prohibit  the  use  of 
aU  "funds  available." 

[CRS-256] 

IV.  SacnoH  8066  op  ths  DaPAanfBrr 
OP  DaraMaa  AppaopaiAXiom  Act 
1985.  AS  EiTAcnD  nr  FuaTHia  Ccm- 
TiHxnHO  AFPaoPBZATioiis  Act.  1985. 
Pub.  L.  98-473,  98  Stat.  1935;  Bmc- 
noH  801  OP  THX  IinsLLnaarci  Au- 
THOBiZATioir  Act  fob  Fiscal  Tbab 
1985,  Pub.  L.  98-618,  98  Stat.  3304: 
Tight  Ristbictiohs  p(«  FY  1985 

SacnoH  sose,  dod  appbopbiatioiis 

Sac.  80M.  (a)  Durlns  flKal  year  1985,  no 
funds  available  to  the  Central  Intdllsenee 
Agency,  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  any 
other  agency  or  entity  of  the  United  States 
involTed  In  InteUlcenoe  acttrlttes  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  for  the  purpoee  or 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  supporttng. 
directly  or  Indirectly,  military  or  paramili- 
tary operations  In  mcaragua  by  any  natloD. 
group,  organ  hiatt<m.  movement,  or  Indlvld- 


(b)  The  prohibition  concerning  Nicaragua 
contained  in  subsectkm  (a)  shall  cease  to 
apply  if.  after  February  38, 1085— 

(1)  the  President  submits  to  Congress  a 
report— 

(A)  stating  that  the  Oovemment  of  Nica- 
ragua is  providing  materiel  or  monetary 
support  to  antl-govemment  fotoes  engaged 
In  military  or  paramilitary  operatioas  In  B 
Salvador  or  other  Central  American  coun- 
tries; 

(B)  analysing  the  military  ■tgwtfiraTMo  of 
suehsuppMt; 

(C)  stating  that  the  President  has  deter- 
mined that  assistanre  for  military  or  para- 
military operations  prohibited  by  subsection 
(a)  is  neceanry; 

(D)  justifying  the  amount  and  type  of 
such  awistance  and  describing  its  objectives; 
and 

(E)  explaining  the  goals  of  United  Statea 
policy  for  the  Central  American  reglan  and 
bow  the  proposed  asststanre  would  further 
such  goals.  Including  the  achievement  of 
peace  and  security  In  Ontral  America 
through  a  comprehensive,  verifiable  and  en- 
forceable agreement  baaed  upon  the  Oonta- 
dora  Dociment  of  Objectives;  and 

(3)  a  Joint  resolution  approving  assistance 
for  military  or  paramilitary  operations  in 
Nicaragua  Is  enacted 

(cXl)  For  the  purpose  of  subsectton  (bXS). 
"joint  resolution"  means  only  a  joint  neota- 
Uon  introduced  after  the  date  on  which  the 
report  of  the  President  under  subsectkm 
(bXl)  is  received  by  C^engreas.  the  matter 
after  the  rescdving  dause  of  wbldi  is  as  M- 
lows:  "Tliat  the  Congress  approves  the  obii- 
gatl<m  and  expenditure  of  funds  available 
for  fiscal  year  1985  for  supporting,  directly 
or  indirectly,  military  or  paramilitary  oper- 
ations In  Nicaragua.". 

(3)  The  report  described  In  subsection 
(bXl)  shall  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee  or  commltteea  of  the  nouse  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  appropriate 
committee  or  committees  of  the  Benste 

(3)  A  resolution  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
Introduced  In  the  Houae  of  Representatives 
shall  be  lefeiied  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriattoos  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. A  resolution  described  in  paragiaidi 
(1)  introduced  In  the  Senate  diall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Approprtatiaas 
of  the  Senate.  Such  a  resolution  may  not  be 
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baloM  ttM  «<sbtta  a^jr  sftar  tta  tn- 


(4)UUm 


J  to  whleb  It  nttani  a 
in  pan«nph  (1>  haa 
iUon  (or  an  ktanttal 
___  ai  tkt  «Bd  of  WtMn  oalaDdar 

ten  aftor  tta  tntrodaettan.  meh  cwnminao 
Sill  ba  ^toeliargad  tram  fintlMr  eonMar 
■ttoa  of  aiMh  raaotattoB  and  aueh  raaoMtton 

■ImU  ba  plaead  on  Um 
o(  tlM  nwa  luvulvad. 


[CR8-tfT] 


(C)  Upon  dtipo^Uon  of  Um  raaolutlon  r»- 
eatvad  (ram  tha  Houaa.  It  ataaU  no  loogar  ba 
in  ocdw  to  oonaMer  tha  raaolutlon  ortglnat- 
•d  In  tha  Banata.  _ 

(T)  U  tha  8anat«  raoalvaa  fMni  tha  Houaa 
of  naunaimlalliiw  a  raaolutlon  aiacrlMirl  in 
puacnph  (1>  aftar  tha  SanaU  baa  dtapoaad 
of  a  aaoato  orlgtnatart  raaolutloB.  tha  action 
of  tha  Sonata  with  raiard  to  tha  dl9oaltlon 
of  tha  Sanata  ortsinatad  raaolutlan  aball  be 
daaaad  to  ba  tha  action  of  the  Sonata  with 
ngaid  to  tha  Houaa  ortctnatad  raaolutkn. 

(•)  Thto  aubaeetloo  la  enacted  by  Ooo- 


<SXA) 


graph  <4)) 


_  tha  cwmmitttt  to  which  a 

rafarrad  haa  repoftad.  or  baa 

1  to  ba  illwhaiiad  (undw  parar 

further  iiiaialrtfrB^*'^  of.  a 

fted  to  pancraph  (1)  not- 

.  Mag  rule  or  praoandant  of  the 

_^ tiy.hi.itwy  Rule  U.  It  li  at  any  time 

ttMraaftar  in  aadw  (even  thoush  a  prertoua 
to  the  mma  aOaet  haa  been  die- 
1  to)  for  any  Mf**— '  of  the  re«wctlva 
to  move  to  proeaed  to  the  eoMlder- 
of  the  raaolutlan  and  all  polnto  of 
the  raaolutlon  (and  agalnrt 
I  of  the  raaohitlon)  are  wahrad. 
Tha  Botkm  to  highly  pttrflatad  in  the 
Houaa  of  napnaiiiilallMn  and  la  prtrlleged 
to  the  SoMte  and  la  not  debatable.  The 
motion  to  not  aubJeet  to  amendment,  or  to  a 
motion  to  yutiyvnT.  or  to  a  motion  to  pro- 
eaed to  the  iiia^lilirti**"'  of  other  buetncaa. 
A  motion  to  iiiiMMlilfir  the  vote  by  which 
the  moOon  ia  agraed  to  or  dlaacnad  to  ahaD 
not  ba  in  alter  K  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
rnMliT—**"'  of  the  reaohitlon  la  agreed  to. 
the  raaolutlan  ahall  resMin  the  <mfhilahed 
tWMtniMi  of  the  reapacthre  Houae  untU  dia- 
noaadof. 

(B)  Debate  on  tha  raaolutlan.  and  on  all 
table  moUom  and  appaali  In  oonnec- 
I  therewith,  ahan  be  limited  to  not  more 

1  ten  boura,   which  ahaO   be   dtrided 

equally  between  thoae  favoring  and  thoae 
oppoatag  the  reaotaitlon.  A  motion  further 
to  Ihntt  debate  la  to  order  and  not  debatalrie. 
An  amendment  to.  or  a  motion  to  poatpone. 
or  a  motion  to  proceed  to  tha  conalderation 
c<  other  IHMlnf  or  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  raeolotlon  la  not  to  order.  A  motion  to 
neonlder  the  vote  by  which  the  reeolutlon 
to  acxaed  to  or  dlaagreed  to  Is  not  to  order. 

(C)  Immedlattiy  (ollowtng  the  oonelualan 
of  the  debate  on  a  reeolutlon  deecrlbert  to 
paragraph  (1).  and  a  lingle  quorum  call  at 
the  oondualan  of  tha  debate  if  raquaated  to 
aeeofdttaee  with  the  rulaa  of  the  appropri- 
ate Houaa.  the  vote  on  ftoal  paooage  of  the 


(D)     .. 
Chair  r^rtlng 
rulaa  of  the 

laatha 
to 
(1) 


to 


the  ikK  lalnma  of  the 

the  application  of  the 

or  the  Houae  of  Repre- 

eaaa  may  be.  to  the  prooe- 

a  reeolutlan  deerrtbert  to 

be   dedded   without 


(•)  U.  before  the  paoaage  by  the  Senate  of 
a  naolntk»  of  tha  Senate  deaerfbad  to  para- 
graph (1).  tha  Senate  raeetvae  (ram  the 
of  HiMi— ilalliiB  a  reeolutlon  de- 
I  to  paragraph  (1).  than  the  following 
I  «»»»fi  arff^f 
~(A)  The  raaolutlcn  of  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
I  Oban  not  be  referred  to  a  oommit- 


(B)  With 


;  to  a  raaolutlan  deerrltiert 

,  KJ)  of  the  Senate 

(1)  the  ptunadura  to  the  Senate  shall  be 
the  aaoaa  aa  U  no  reaolntlan  bad  been  re- 
ealvad  (ram  tha  Houaa:  but 

(tt)  tha  vote  on  final  paoaage  ahaU  be  on 
the  reeolutlan  of  the  Houee. 


(A)  aa  an  ezerdae  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Repre- 
Motatlvat,  rMpaetlvely.  and  as  such  It  la 
ilswiml  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
mpaettvaly.  Iwt  applicable  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  to  be  f  oDowed  to  that 
Houae  to  the  case  of  a  reeolutlon  deecriberl 
to  paragraph  (1).  and  It  superaedea  other 
rulaa  only  to  the  extent  that  It  la  toconalstr 
ent  with  such  rulea:  and 

(B)  with  fuU  recognition  of  the  conoUtu- 
^u»tmi  light  of  either  Houae  to  change  the 
rulaa  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
^ti«»  Ho(»e)  at  any  time,  to  the  same 
ni*»inT  and  to  the  same  extent  as  to  the 
caae  of  any  other  rule  of  that  Houae. 

(d)  During  flacal  year  19«S  funda  approved 
by  the  resolution  doeertbert  to  subeectlon 
(bxa)  for  the  purpoee  of  supporting,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly.  DalUtary  or  paramilitary  op- 
eration to  Nicaragua,  shall  not  exceed 
$14,000,000. 

[CRS-268] 

aacnoir  aoi  or  the  dirlliqsmcb 
ATrrHOftizAnoH  act  lass 

KIUT/UIT  Oa  rAKAMTUTAaT  ACTlVlflOa 

Sac.  801.  No  funds  authortaed  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  or  by  the  Intelligence 
Autborlntlon  Act  for  fiscal  year  1M4 
(Public  Law  96-315)  nuiy  be  obUgated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  purpoee  or  whkh  would 
liavc  the  effect  of  supporting,  directly  or  to- 
dliectly.  military  or  paramilitary  operations 
to  Nicaragua  by  any  nation,  iroup,  organlmr 
tlon.  noovement.  or  Individual,  except  to  the 
extent  provided  and  under  the  terms  and 
oondlUona  specified  by  Houae  Jotot  Reeolu- 
tlon 449.  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  flacal  year  1080.  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes.  as  enacted. 

A.  OVIKVIEW 

The  iponaon  of  the  prohibitory  lan- 
guage of  aecUon  806«(a)  of  the  DOD 
appropriation,  which,  like  moat  aid  re- 
gtrktions.  originated  in  the  Houae. 
(dearly  Intended  to  impoae  a  broad  bar 
to  government  support  of  the  Contras. 
RepreaenUtlve  Boland  charactertaed 
the  Intended  effects  of  the  restrictions 
set  forth  above  in  part  as  follows: 

Let  me  make  very  clear  that  this  prohibi- 
tion appUea  to  all  funds  available  to  flacal 
jear  1888  regardlem  of  any  accounting  pro- 
oedura  at  any  agency. 

It  dearly  prohlMto  any  expenditure,  to- 
dading  thoae  from  aocounto  for  oalartea  and 
«n  Mijiimrt  ooata. 

Tha  prohibition  Is  so  strictly  written  that 
tt  ateo  prohlUto  tranaf  ers  of  equipment  ac- 
quired at  no  cost. 

While  a  majority  of  the  Houae  fa- 
vored a  prohibition  of  Contra  aid.  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  supported  such 
uatstaooe.  The  final  c(Hnpromlae  pre- 
served both  the  House's  prohiblUon 
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•nd  the  Senate's  funding  authority  by 
requiring  that  any  approprlatloo  pur- 
suant to  the  Senate  authority  be  ap- 
proved by  Joint  reeolutlon.  In  the 
meantime,  the  House  restriction  was 
to  prevail  Debate  of  the  broad  fund- 
ing proacrlptlon  tended  to  focus  on  the 
merits  of  the  Contras'  cause  and  tac- 
tics and  on  direct  and  Indirect  field 
supcKUt  f  or  the 

[DRS-3591 

Contras  abroad.  Neither  the  propo- 
nento  nor  the  opponento  of  Contra  aid 
expressly  discussed  whether  the  fund- 
ing restriction  would  bar  government 
officials  from  soliciting  third  party 
support  here  or  abroad. 

The  DOD  appropriation  act  included 
a  separate  provision  barring  transfers, 
reprogrammlngs,  or  other  budgetary 
devices  to  make  funds  available  for  an 
Intelligence  activity  not  previously  Jus- 
tified to  Congress  unless  the  respec- 
tive appropriations  committees  had 
been  notified  In  advance.  Unlike  some 
other  appropriations  statutes,  there  is 
no  express  bar  to  the  use  of  funte  for 
activities  for  which  Congress  had 
denied  asslstanoe. 

B.  nmuianicB  aothokiz*tioii  bill; 
BABLT  Acnoa 

1.  Houae 

a.  Contra  aid  restriction  as  introduced 
(4/10/M) 
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raoHiarnoK  oa  comnatx  AsaisTAiKB  roa 
muTAaT  opaBATiom  n  inauusuA 

Sac  107.  During  flacal  year  1988.  no  funds 
available  to  the  Central  Intellisence 
Agency,  the  Department  of  Defenae.  or  any 
other  agency  or  enUty  of  the  United  Statea 
tovolved  to  totelllgence  acUvlUea  may  be  ob- 
U^kted  or  expended  for  the  purpoee  or 
wtiich  would  have  the  effect  of  supporting, 
dlrecUy  or  todtaectly.  military  or  paramili- 
tary opermUooi  to  Nicaragua  by  any  nation, 
group,  orsanlaatlon.  movement,  or  Indlvld- 
uaL 

[CRS-260] 

b.  Report  explanation 

INTX2XJOKNCK  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
FOR  RBCAIi  YKAR  1985 

SecUon  107  would  prohibit  any  funte  au- 
thorised by  the  bill  being  uaed  to  support, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  military  or  paramili- 
tary operations  to  Nicaragua.  The  section 
^\mn  bas  the  effect  of  denying  any  funte  re- 
quested for  such  a  purpose  to  flacal  year 
1985.  This  section  Is  fully  eonalBtent  with 
the  conunlttee's  previoualy  txpraaaail  poal- 
tlon  to  this  matter. 

During  oonalderatlan  of  this  section,  an 
amendment  was  offerwl  by  Mr.  RobbMon. 
the  ranking  mlnortty  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, to  restore  funte  requested  by  the 
Admhtetratlon  for  the  support  of  nallltary 
and  paramilitary  operatlona  to  Nicaragua. 
The  amendment  failed  by  a  vote  of  4-7. 

H.  Rep.  M-74S  at  5. 

c.  Houae  floor  debate  (8/2/84) 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Throu^out  the  committee's  review 
of  the  budget,  one  controversy  has 
arisen.  It  Is  familiar  to  all  Members  of 
the  Houae,  It  oonoenis  the  Issue  of 
ocmtinued  funding  for  the  insurgents 
In  NIcargua.  Members  of  the  commit- 
tee ooDtinue  to  differ  on  this  Issue. 
The  majority  of  the  committee,  as  It 
has  before,  recommended  comjdete 
termination  of  this  activity.  Despite 
that  disagreement,  the  committee's  bi- 
partisan character  remains  strong.  We 
have  not  been  torn  asunder,  press  ac- 
counts to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Our  security  record  remains  excel- 
lent 

H826e 

[CR8-261] 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  MlssourL  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  now  witnessing  the 
slow  strangulation  by  the  majority 
party  of  America's  fundamental  oaca.- 
mltment  to  democxwcy  In  Central 
America.  Section  107  of  the  legislation 
before  us  today  Includes  imnguage 
which  goes  way  beyond  the  Boland-Za- 
blo^l  language  of  2  yean  ago  that 
governed  covert  activities  in  Nica- 
ragua. Under  Boland-Zablockl  no 
funds  could  be  used  to  overthrow  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua.  Under  this 
bill  the  CIA  could  not  even  help  fund 
the  Intoxllction  of  arms  flowing  from 
Nicaragua  into  13  Salvador. 

This  bill  Is  aimed  at  denying  U.8.  aid 
to  the  Contras  fighting  against  the  un- 
elected  Sandlnista  Jtmta  in  Nicaragua. 
But  the  language  of  this  bUl  goes 
much  further.  It  denies  aid  to  any 
group  which  might  attempt  to  oppose 
any  government  of  Nicaragua. 

Suppose  the  Sandlnista  Junta  con- 
tinues to  tighten  Its  control  over  the 
people  of  Nicaragua,  completely  closes 
down  La  Prensa.  the  only  so-called 
free  press,  or  outlaws  the  Catholic 
church  because  it  is  opposed  to  the 
Junta— as  it  is.  Then  suppose  they 
decide  to  outlaw  aU  political  i>artles 
because  the  upcoming  "election"  will, 
as  they  say.  "establish  beyond  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  the  Nlcaraguan 
people  do  not  want  any  other  parties 
In  their  country."  And  then,  suppose 
that  the  Nlcaraguan  i>eople,  chafing 
under  the  growing  totalitarianism, 
urged  on  by  men  and  women  commit- 
tee to  democracy,  decided  to  fight 

Would  we  be  able  to  help  them  In 
their  struggle?  Under  this  bill  the 
answer  is  no. 

Supiwae  then  that  like  Angola,  Ethl-' 
(q;>la.  or  Afghanistan,  the  Sandinistas 
call  upon  their  Communist  brethren 
to  come  to  their  aid,  to  send  Cuban 
combat  troops,  perhaps  even  the 
Soviet  combat  brigade  stationed  In 
Cuba.  W(mld  we  then  be  able  to  aid 
people  fighting  against  this  tyranny? 
Under  this  bUl  the  answer  is,  once 
again,  unequivocally  no.  The  bUl 
would  leave  the  United  States  with 
only  one  option— commitment  of  mili- 
tary troops— which  no  one.  I  repeat 


no  one  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  wants 
to  see  happen. 

In  other  words  the  majority  party  Is 
saying  today,  that  there  Is  absolutely 
nothing,  under  any  circumstances, 
they  are  willing  to  do  to  aid  Nlcara- 
guans  who  are  forced  to  fight  for  their 
freedom. 

This  bill,  in  the  final  analysis,  states 
that  the  only  "acceptable"  thing  for 
the  United  States  to  do,  is  to  do  noth- 
ing. 

In  desperation  to  adhere  to  this  "do 
nothing"  policy,  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  are  now  deliber- 
ately ignoring  basic  realities  in  Ntearsp 
gua.  The  Sandlnista  Jimta  is  becxnning 
more  oppressive — civil,  iwlltical,  and 
human  rights  are  fewer  then  when 
they  took  power.  Other  grouiw  which 
took  part  in  the  revolution  have  in 
standard  Communist  fashion  been  dis- 
pensed with  one  by  one.  until  only  the 
Sandinistas  remain. 

Which  country  is  providing  safe 
haven,  weapons,  military  training,  and 
official  support  of  leftist  guerrillas 
fighting  against  the  democratically 
elected  Government  of  El  Salvador?  It 
is  the  Sandinistas  of  Nicaragua.  Under 
this  bill  we  can  do  nothing  about  that. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bolano],  to  enter 
Into  a  colloquy,  and  I  would  ask  if  the 
gentleman  might  answer  some  ques- 
tions. 

In  May  of  1983  in  your  report,  in  the 
intelllgeitoe  authorization  bill,  the 
committee  said  on  page  6  that  it  be- 
lieves that  the  intelligence  available  to 
it  continues  to  support  the  following 
Judgments  with  certainty: 

One,  a  major  portion  of  the  arms 
and  other  materials  sent  by  Cuba  and 
other  Communist  countries  to  the  Sal- 
vadoran  Insurgents,  transits  Nicaragua 
with  the  permission  and  assistance  of 
the  Sandinistas. 

Is  that  true  tcxlay.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Aa  the  gentleman 
knows,  that  particular  reference  in  the 
report  has  been  used  many  times  in 
the  debate  on  the  military  power  and 
military  operations  In  Nicaragua,  and 
that  precisely  was  the  Judgment  of  the 
committee.  That  generally  is  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  committee  today. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  MisMuri.  Did  you 
answer  yes  or  no  to  that  question? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  You  have  reference 
to  the  report  that  was  made  by  this 
committee  in  IMS? 

[CR8-282] 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Right 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Pointing  to  and  indl- 
ci^taig  that  there  is  clear  and  convinc- 
ing evidence  that  military  equipment 
is  going  to  El  Salvador  and  transiting 


through  Nicaragua;  is  that  the  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Right 
Is  that  true  today?  Because  I  see  there 
Is  nothing  in  the  report 

Mr.  BOLAND.  That  is  true  today,  as 
it  was  at  the  time  of  that  report.  The 
evidence  is  less  concrete,  more  circum- 
stantial, but  it  still  sumMnts  that  con- 
clusion. We  have  never  ba^ed  away 
from  that  statement 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  That  is 
fine.  Let  me  ask  another  question,  and 
I  i4>preclate  it  I  (mly  have  a  certain 
amount  of  time. 

Another  statement  which  was  made 
with  great  certainty  by  the  c(»nmittee 
in  May  1983  was  that  the  Salvadoran 
insurgents  rely  on  the  use  of  its  sites 
in  Nicaragua,  some  of  which  are  locat- 
ed in  BCanagua  Itself,  for  communica- 
tions, command  and  control,  and  for 
the  logistics  to  conduct  their  financial, 
material,  and  propaganda  activities. 

Is  that  true  today? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  That  was  true  in  1983 
and  it  Is  true  today.  My  answer  would 
be  yes. 

Mr.  (DOLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Along 
the  same  lines,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
certainty  the  committee  stated  that 
the  Sandlnista  leadership  sanctions 
and  directly  facilitates  all  of  these 
functions.  And,  further,  Nicaragua 
provides  a  range  of  other  support  ac- 
tivitiea.  Including  secure  transit  of  in- 
surgents to  and  from  Cuba,  and  assist- 
ance to  the  Insurgents  in  planning 
their  activities  in  El  Salvador. 

Is  that  true  today  also? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  It  was  true  tbea.  It  Is 
true  today.  And  the  committee  has 
never  backed  away  from  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  As  I 
recall  also  in  the  report  the  committee 
suggested  we  set  up  radar  or  sensing 
barriers  in  between  Nicaragua  and  El 
Salvador.  I  was  wondering  If  the  chair- 
man could  give  me  an  tqidate  on  the 
radar  that  they  suggested  and  the 
sensing  that  they  suggested  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  interdiction  of  arms 
through  covert  activities. 

Would  the  chairman  give  an  update 
on  the  radar  and  the  fencing  that  you 
suggested  In  May  1983? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  whole  basis  of  the  war  in 
NIcanigua  and  the  flow  of  arms  Into  El 
Salvador  from  Nicaragua,  was  original- 
ly arms  Interdiction.  That  has  been 
the  nub  of  the  whole  question  since 
this  war  starteiL  But  let  me  respond  to 
the  gentleman  and  let  me  Indicate  to 
him  that  there  has  been  little  or  no 
IntenUetion  of  arms  by  anycme  Into  El 
Salvador. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Has 
there  been  any  radar? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Let  me  also  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  administraticm  op- 
posed any  arms  interdiction  program 
in  ILR.  2760,  but  this  1b  also  an  area 
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tliBt  ^n  can  Uka  eare  of  tn  th«  a-hour 
an  netlan  107.  And  I  wUl  not 
to  any  more  qoertlotia  of  tbe 
Ha  can  watt  untO  wa  fet 
taito  aeetloo  lOT. 

Mr.  OOUaCAlf  of  IClanurl  It  la  my 
tH—  I  da  not  underaland.  It  la  my 
tinM>  that  we  are  eattnt  up  and  uainc 
up  and  ttao  dialruan  will  not  re^Mod 
to  my  qoMtlana.  I  do  not  recall  In  my 
9  ymn  that  the  idiatrman  haa  refuaed 
to  aonnr  uuaaTlniM  wlien  tt  la  on  our 
tH«M»  on  aneh  an  tmportant  iaue. 

Ify  qiMatlon  la.  Haa  anybody  re- 
quaatad  the  radar,  haa  anybody  re- 
goMted  fundtaac  for  fenclncf  Where 
ate  the  f  enoaar  Where  la  tbe  radar? 

That  li  an  I  want  to  know,  becauae 
there  to  nothlnc  In  the  report  today  or 
tn  thto  thin  pubUe  document  that  mya 
anythtaw  about  aeetloD  lOT  except  no 
funda  ihaU  be  uaed  period.  I  Juat  want 
to  know  trtiat  happened. 

ICr.  BOLAMD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yWd  I  win  be  happy  to  anawer. 

It  te  the  Judgment  of  the  majority  of 
tbe  iniHf'*««r"  of  thta  committee  that 
thto  haa  been  a  aenaalem  war  In  Nlca- 
ragua.  and  they  have  wltneaMd  little 
or  no  ffmr**"**  by  the  edmlnlatratlon 
to  the  tnterdktlon  of  arma  Into  El  Sal- 
vador. Their  attention  haa  been  paid 
Imtfurt  to  an  Inaurgency  oommlttad  to 
the  overthrow  of  tbe  Bandlnlata  gov- 
ernment. That  la  my  reaponae. 

Ifr.  R0BI1I80N.  WOl  tbe  gentleman 
yMdtome? 

Ifr.  OOLSIiAN  of  IflaaourL  Sure. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  The  gentleman  la 
getting  Into  a  highly  aeoattlve  area 
and  there  are  queatlona  he  la  aaklng 
that  atmply  cannot  be  answered  fully 
f^iwi  tpi»«^**«'^^y  on  the  floor  of  the 
nouar 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  MlmourL  la  the 
gentleman  auggeating  we  go  Into  aecret 
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Mr.  ROBINSON.  Na 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gMrtl^nn^w  from  Mlaaourl  [Mr.  Col>- 
MAMl  haa  expired. 

D  1050 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requeata  tot  time. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
ArtanaOfr.  Sruiir]. 

Mr.  STUMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
foryMdlng. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take 
thla  opportunity  to  commend  our 
chairman  of  tbe  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee for  an  outatandtng  Job. 

I  would  fpnflallT  like  to  ocnunend 
my  ranking  mwnbf^.  the  gentleman 
from  Vtarglna  [Mr.  Roanmoal.  I  think 
there  are  few  people  that  have  been 
more  ilin!fratti«  In  any  effort  In  thla 
Ooogreaa  than  Mr.  Roaonow  haa  been 
In  hla  defenwe  of  the  Intelligence  com- 
mimtty  and  I  think  he  "«—«""*"<*■  the 
rwpnrt  of  aU  of  ua  for  such  an  out' 
ftr"^**"g  Job  aa  ranking  member  on 


thla    committee,    and    I    peraonally 
thank  you. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  thank  tbe  gentle- 
men from  Arlaooa  for  hla  very  flatter- 
ing coounenta.  He  haa  been  a  valuable 
member  of  thla  committee.  I  wUl  cer- 
tainly mlai  the  aaaodatlon  with  him 
when  I  leave  the  Congreaa. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yteld  8  mlnutea  to 
the  gentleman  frran  minola  [Mr. 
Hrati. 

Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
my  remarks  are  not  deemed  Intemper- 
ate becauae  they  are  said  with  some 
feeling.  I  know  we  all  think  we  can 
Identify  our  national  Intereata  in  Cen- 
tral AmiT**^  and  protect  them  but  I 
Juat  think  aectlon  107  la  a  dlaaster. 

It  f orblda  any  anriT^^"^  to  the  free- 
dom filters  In  Ntearagiia  who  are 
trying  to  recapture  the  reviriutlon  that 
they  believed  In  when  It  was  fought 
•gainst  SonMiea.  I  tried  to  tlilnk  of  a 
word  to  deacrlbe  secUon  107.  There 
Juat  la  not  any.  Sllly,  fooUah.  danger- 
ous, tragic  naive,  sad:  It  Is  all  of  thoee 
things  and  even  more. 

But  If  you  ever  doubted  that  history 
repeats  Itaelf  you  have  validation  of 
that  aphorism  today.  Back  in  19M  in 
Hungary  when  the  freedom  fighters 
roae  to  reelst  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Soviet  tanks  rolled  tn  and  we  were 
spectators  except  for  the  Voice  of 
America  urging  them  to  fight  on. 

In  1961.  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  train  'em. 
arm  'em.  encourage  'em  and  then  walk 
away.  puU  the  rug,  pull  the  plug,  aban- 

Saigon.  1075. 1  can  still  see  our  heli- 
copters lifting  off  the  Embassy  roof 
with  the  tears  and  the  anns  out- 
stretched of  the  people  who  believed 
in  us,  who  trusted  in  us.  receaaert  into 
the  distance  as  we  abandoned  them. 

And  now,  train  the  Contras,  urge 
them  to  get  in  thoee  mountains  and 
fight  for  freedom  and  then  abandcm 
them  as  we  are  doing  today  and  as  we 
have  done  before. 

Arm  them  and  abandon  them  on  a 
party  line  vote.  No  food,  no  medicine, 
no  ammunition,  not  even  moral  sup- 
port. We  barely  leave  them  a  prayer. 

Now  we  will  hear  about  the  legal 
caae.  we  wiU  hear  that  we  abandon,  we 
yield  the  nuMral  high  ground  when  we 
support  a  secret  covert  war  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

Theae  are  the  same  people  who  con- 
demn ua  for  our  resistance  toward  sub- 
mitting this  controversy  to  the  World 
Court.  I  am  watting  to  see  IraQ  and 
Iran  and  Lebanon  and  Israel  and  Syria 
bring  their  causes  to  this  Woiid  Court, 
thla  arm  of  the  United  Natlona.  where 
a  Soviet  Judge  and  a  Pollah  Judge  and 
a  Syrian  Judge  sit. 

H8a6»-«0 

[CRS-aesi 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanlm^fus  ooneent  that  all  titles  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 


ment at  any  point,  except  as  to  section 
107. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
MsssarhnsfttsT 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendmmta? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  aec- 
Uonl07. 

The  text  of  section  107  is  as  follows: 

psoKmnoii  on  vuvsai  AasunuMB  roe 

MIUTAHT  OPOUTIOn  Of  SICABAOUA 

Sac.  107.  Durinc  ftacal  year  1966.  no  fundi 
svmUable  to  the  Central  IntelUcenoe 
Asency.  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  soy 
other  sceDcy  or  entity  of  tbe  United  States 
Involved  tn  tntelllaenoe  settvtUee  may  be  ob- 
llsated  or  expended  for  the  purpose  or 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  suppoitlns. 
dtreeUy  or  indirectly,  military  or  paramllt- 
tary  opetmtlooe  tn  NIcsragua  by  any  nstlon. 
group.  orgBnlastlon.  movement,  or  tndlvM- 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  section  107? 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration 
and  the  minority  in  this  House  have 
attempted  for  well  over  a  year  to  find 
a  compromiae— a  bipartisan  approach. 
If  you  will— to  the  policy  disagreement 
on  how  best  to  help  the  peoples  in 
Central  America.  The  majority  has  re- 
sisted every  effort  we  have  made  in 
recent  months  to  find  a  reasonable 
compromise  formula  which  would  pro- 
vide an  effective  counterweight  to  the 
Sandinlsta  revolutionary  expansionism 
and  honor  the  commitments  of  the 
United  Statea  to  the  free  Nlcaraguana. 

The  administration's  position  has 
been  clear.  The  concept  is  simple:  As 
long  as  the  Sandinlsta  Communists 
continue  to  support  the  violent  over- 
throw of  the  freely  elected  govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador,  and  refuae  to 
honor  their  commitments  to  the  Orga- 
nlntlon  of  American  Statea.  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  support 
free  Nlcaraguana  who  share  the  hope 
of  a  democracy  for  their  country. 

There  is  no  ambiguity  in  that  poal- 
tlon.  It  is  clear.  The  Prealdent  and  I 
believe  that  the  flrst  Communist  foot- 
hold on  the  mainland  of  the  Americas 
is  a  threat  to  our  security.  The  Nation- 
al Bipartlaan  Commlsaion  stated  in  Its 
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report  that  we  must  "ban  the  Soviet 
Union  from  cooaolkJatlng  either  di- 
rectly or  through  Cuba  a  hostile  foot- 
hold on  the  American  continents  in 
order  to  advance  iU  strategic  pur- 


The  Prealdent  has  set  forth  very 
cleaily  his  policy  goals  In  Central 
An**"^'^  We  will  support  democracy, 
reform,  and  human  freedoma.  We  wUl 
support  eooiUMnlc  development.  We 
wOl  support  the  security  of  the  re- 
gion's threatened  natlona  and  we  wUl 


support  dialog  and  negotiaUons.  Theae 
policy  goala  have  not  changed. 

The  Sandinistas  have  within  their 
posseaslon  the  key  that  opens  the  door 
to  coop««tion  with  their  neighbors 
and  the  United  Statea,  an  improved 
economy,  a  higher  standard  of  living 
for  their  pe<«>le.  The  Sandinistas  need 
only  to  ceaae  their  support  of  guerril- 
las attempting  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvadtv  and  keep  their 
promlaea  to  the  OAS  and  allow  truly 
democratic  elections  which  are  cer- 
tainly not  now  indicated. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Congreaa 
should  reward  the  Sandinlsta  regime 
for  subversion  of  freely  elected  govern- 
ments In  Central  America.  Tet.  with- 
drawing support  for  the  free  Nlcara- 
guana will  do  exactly  that.  Just  as  the 
gentlonan  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Htdb] 
has  very  eloquently  stated.  The  practi- 
cal consequences  of  the  majority's  po- 
sition is  to  provide  a  legislatively  engi- 
neered victory  to  the  Sandinlsta 
regime. 

We  in  the  minority  on  three  occa- 
sions have  attempted  to  fashion  a 
w(»kable  compromiae  which  could  ac- 
ffnmpiiah  the  pollcy  of  the  administra- 
tion to  thwart  Communist  expansion 
in  Central  America,  while  satisfying 
the  majority's  reservations  regarding 
the  implementation  of  that  pollcy. 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  we 
woidd  be  any  more  successful  this 
time  than  we  have  been  in  the  past  in 
securing  Democratic  support  in  the 
House  for  a  reasonable  i4>proach  to 
this  impasse.  Therefore.  I  am  not  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  section  107 
this  day.  I  Just  do  not  beUeve  this  bill 
is  the  proper  vehicle  to  resolve  this  ex- 
plosive and  political  issue. 

Mytvia  is  an  eye  condition  which  re- 
sults In  defective  vision  of  distant  ob- 
Jecta.  Heroispheric  myopia  is  a  condi- 
tion which  appears  to  afflict  many 
Members  of  the  majority  of  this 
House,  I  fear.  Apparentiy.  they  do  not 
wish  to  see  the  threat  to  freedom  in 
Central  America  which  the  Sovlet- 
Cuban-Nlcaraguan  axis  repreaenta.  be- 
cause—as they  see  the  world— the 
threat  to  still  too  distant. 

With  myopia,  as  an  object  moves 
doaer  to  the  eye,  the  eye  can  properly 
focus  on  it.  I  suppose  the  same  to  true 
with  the  affliction  of  hemiq;>herlc 
myopia.  One  would  have  hoped  that 
the  majority  could  see  the  Marxist 
threat  as  It  buUds  and  spreads  from 
Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador  aiul  Nicara- 
gua's other  nel^bon.  However.  It  to 
not  yet  doee  enough  for  those  with  de- 
fective vlskm  to  see  it.  I  worry  that  it 
win  not  be  seen  as  a  threat  until  tt  ap- 
proaehea  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Orande. 

Seetloo  107  to  a  serious  abaccaa  In 
HJt  5399.  The  Sovlei-Cuban-Nlcara- 
guan  threat  to  stability,  democracy, 
and  freedom  in  Central  America  to 
reaL  We  no  longer  have  only  Cuba  as  a 
Communist  sanctuary  in  our  hemi- 
sphere from  which  revolution  to  ex- 


ported. We  now  have  a  Communist 
base  in  Nicaragua,  on  the  mainland  of 
the  Americas.  The  Sandinistas  subju- 
gate their  own  people  in  Nicaragua 
and  export  their  revolution  to  El  Sal- 
vador and  other  neighboring  ooun- 
triea.  while  they  buUd  the  mightiest 
army  in  Central  America  as  the  van- 
guard of  Marxist  totalitarian  revolu- 
tion. 

The  majority  does  not  appear  to  be 
willing  to  resist  Communist  military 
advances  in  the  world  \mleas  the  tanks 
have  a  big  red  star  on  them,  and  the 
COCP— the  Cjrrillic  acronym  for  the 
Soviet  Union— painted  on  the  side. 

Well,  the  Soviets  are  not  stupid; 
they  have  figured  that  out.  So  they  do 
through  the  proxy  forces  of  the  Bfarx- 
ist-Lenlnlst  nations  they  dominate, 
what  they  could  not  get  away  with  if 
they  did  it  dh^ctly  with  the  Red 
Army. 

I  assume,  of  course,  that  we  would 
all  agree  to  resist  an  invasion  of  Cen- 
tral America  by  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

We  csnnot  keep  backing  up  forever 
in  Central  America;  we  are  getting 
mighty  close  to  the  walL 

I  hope  no  one  in  thto  body  wiU  misin- 
terpret our  position.  Our  decision  not 
to  offer  an  amendment  does  not  re- 
flect any  lack  of  resolve  to  pursue  thto 
issue  at  a  later  date.  I  Just  do  not  wtoh 
to  further  politicize  the  intelligence 
authorization  bill.  There  to  a  lot  more 
in  it  than  Just  thto  issue.  Besides,  as  I 
said  earlier,  I  can  count  votes  as  well 
as  anyone  else,  and  I  see  no  benefit  in 
further  polartolng  the  House  on  legis- 
lation so  fundamental  to  our  security 
interests. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  quotation  from  a 
letter— the  entire  text  of  which  I  will 
provide  for  the  Rbcob»— that  I  re- 
ceived Just  yesterday  from  the  director 
of  the  National  Legislative  Commis- 
sion of  the  American  Legion,  an  orga- 
nization whose  members  do  not  suffer 
from  the  same  myopic  affliction  to 
which  I  referred  to  earlier.  Thto  letter 
to  addressed  to  me.  I  quote  as  follows: 

Aa  the  House  of  R^neamtatlves  prepares 
to  vote  on  the  FY  85  IntelUsenoe  Authorisa- 
tion, HJt.  MM.  The  American  Legion  would 
like  to  expresi  tta  vlewi  relative  to  Section 
107  of  the  ItUl.  As  you  Imow,  Section  107 
would  prohibit  tbe  use  of  any  funds,  author- 
ised under  tbe  Act,  to  suppiHt  the  Nicara- 
gusn  Contras  in  their  fl^t  to  estsbUah  a 
democratic  sovenunent  tn  their  oountrty. 

In  the  view  of  The  American  Legion  there 
are  ««i>paninf  legal  arguments  why  Section 
107  should  be  deleted  from  tbe  bOL  And.  m 
the  enclosed  documenta  demonstrate,  VJ&. 
efforts  to  ssrist  the  Contras  are  clearly 
legaL  Tbe  simple  and  undeniable  fact  is 
that  the  dire  predtctlooe  of  the  oonsequen- 
oes  of  s  Hanrttntsta  takeover  tn  Nicaragua 
have  come  to  pass.  In  fact,  in  many  in- 
stances the  excesses  of  the  Sandinistas  have 
surpassed  those  of  the  intolerable  Somoaa 
dktatonriiip. 

The  letter  expresses  the  American 
Legion's  further  strong  opposition  to 


section  107  and  raises  serious  oonoems 
regarding  the  sodoeconmnlc  Impact  of 
scores  of  Central  Am«icans  seeking 
refuge  In  the  United  Statea. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  fron  'N^rglnla  [Mr.  Roanr- 
soH]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  conaent.  Mr.  Roam- 
aoH  was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  tume  that  my  col- 
leagues will  take  the  opportunity  to 
reflect  on  the  statonents  of  groups 
like  the  American  Legion  and  reevalu- 
ate the  House's  position  In  the  coming 
weeks  on  the  decisions  that  lie  ahead. 

The  text  of  the  letter  from  the  di- 
rector of  the  National  Legislative 
Commission  of  the  American  Legion  to 
as  follows: 

Auousr  1, 1904. 
Hon.  J.  KsssEiu  Rosiirsos, 
Houae  of  JtepruentaHvea,  Permanent  Seieet 
Committee  on  InteUigenoe,  77ie  OopUoI, 
WatMngton,  DC 

Dsfts  ComaotssMAK  RosnracMr.  As  the 
House  of  Representatives  prepsres  to  vote 
on  the  FY  85  Intelligence  AntborisatioD. 
HJt.  53M,  The  American  Legion  would  like 
to  express  its  views  relative  to  SecUon  107  of 
the  bilL  As  you  know.  Section  107  would 
prohibit  tbe  use  of  any  funds,  authoilaed 
under  tbe  Act,  to  support  the  mcaraguan 
Contras  tn  their  fight  to  establlah  a  demo- 
cratic government  tn  thetr  country. 

In  the  view  of  The  Amolcan  Legion  there 
are  compelling  legal  arguments  why  SectioD 
107  should  be  deleted  from  the  bffl.  And.  as 
the  enclosed  documents  demonstrate.  UjB. 
efforts  to  ssBist  the  Contras  are  clearly 
legaL  The  simple  and  )indfntshlf  fact  is 
that  the  dire  predictions  of  the  conse- 
quences of  a  Sandinlsta  takeover  in  Nicara- 
gua have  come  to  pais.  In  fact,  in  many  in- 
stances the  excesses  of  the  Ssndiirtstss  have 
surpassed  those  of  the  tntoleralfle  Samosa 
dictatonhlp. 

While  the  legal  and  moral  considerations. 
In  our  view,  uphold  continued  support  for 
the  Contrss  there  is  sn  extremely  Impor- 
tant issue  that  hai  yet  to  be  addressed  by 
the  Congren  in  its  delibentions.  This  issue 
is  the  sodsl  snd  economic  impact  on  the 
United  States  resulting  from  further  com- 
munist tskeoven  tn  Ceotrsl  America.  The 
historical  evtdenee  indicates  thst  when  com- 
munists take  over  a  country  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  Its  populatton  flees.  Further,  com- 
munist tskeoven  In  Central  America  wHl 
send  sn  unimsdiukble  surge  o<  Imralgrants 
into  the  United  States  essOy  exceeding  two 
mQlion  people,  exsoerbatlng  an  already  bur- 
densome immigration  problem.  This  influx 
of  Immigrants  wiD  also  place  a  severe  strain 
on  available  social  services  snd  Increase 
competition  for  American  Jobs  tn  the  south 
and  southwest  portions  of  the  United 
States. 

VThOe  aoine  may  choose  to  ignore  this 
sspect  of  ftimmunlst  sggrearion  in  Central 
America  they  wtU  be  bard  pressed  to  deny 
that  the  United  States  hss  sn  economic  st- 
tracUon  and  record  of  oompasilon  toward 
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refugees  iinmsti»hti*  by  sny  other  country 
tn  this  hemisphere.  In  addttton.  our  imudm- 
tty  to  Central  America  snd  the  ease  with 
which  entiT  can  be  gained,  wm  make  the 
United  States  the  destlnatioo  of  dioiee  for 
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lunlst 

The 

„  your  IwKlMwhtp  b> 

\tn  tram  tiM  rr  M  IbMII- 

of   tto  TiMM  o(  Hm 


Olnetar.KmtkmalUgUMtM 


Ifr.  laCBKL.  Mr.  Chatnnan.  I  move 
to  strike  the  lait  word. 

Mx.  Cludman.  I  ihould  like  to  pic- 
■ytaek  on  the  remwka  of  the  gentle- 
man  ti«m  Vtnliilk.  Before  dolnc  ao.  I 
would  eertainly  like  to  Join  in  the  ao- 
fffflTiiw.  and  tributo  thmt  hM  already 
been  paid  to  the  gentleman  from  Vlr- 
gtnto^  and  that  will.  I  am  sure,  follow 
durfnc  the  oourae  of  thla  day. 

There  ai«  aome  In  this  Houae  that 
naake  their  name  throu^  flamboy- 
ance and  one  thine  and  another. 
There  are  othera  who  move  In  much 
mace  quiet,  rather  myatertous  but  very 
MBured  ways.  The  lentleman  from 
Vlrgtnla  (Mr.  Roanwoiil  la  one  of 
thoee  latter  IndtTlduala  who  aerved 
thla  body  and  his  country  with  tre- 
mendous dlstlnetloii.  I  am  certainly 
g^iiiif  to  tecret  the  loaa  of  the  counael 
and  advice  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia aa  our  ranking  member  on  thla 
Important  Intelligence  Committee. 
Mxf  then  aervlng  aa  he  doea  on  the  De- 
ffloae  Approprlatlooa  Subcommittee. 
Those  dual  reaponslbllltles  that  he 
performs,  not  only  for  our  side  but  for 
the  entire  House,  are  of  extreme  Im- 
portanee  to  each  and  every  one  of  ua. 
and  I  know  all  of  ua  are  going  to  mlaa 
piat  good  counsel  and  advice  that  we 
have  been  given  over  a  long  polod  of 
time  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  hla  acceptance 
apeeeh  at  the  recent  Democratic  Con- 
vention, Walter  Mondale  aald  aome 
thlnga  about  Central  America  that  are 
relevant  to  our  debate  today. 

HeaakL 

ini  pnm  tor  human  righU  In  Oentnl 
Ai—gf^  and  for  the  Nmoral  of  «U  f oroisn 
fonaa  troa  the  ngtan.  And  in  my  tint  hun- 
dred dan.  I  wOl  atop  the  iUacal  war  In  NIcar 


What  did  Mr.  Mondale  mean  by 
those  stbitag  phrases? 

perhaps  by  "human  righto"  he  re- 
ferred to  the  donimented  atrodtlea 
«*»»«nitij.H  by  Sandinistas  against  dls- 
rident  r^lgkNis  figures  In  Nicaragua 
sueh  as  Prudenelo  de  Jesus  Baltodann. 

He  Is  a  Pentecostal  preacher  and 
fanner  who  was  beaten  and  had  hla 
eara  cut  off  by  the  Handtnlafaa  Hla 
crime?  Preaching  the  goepeL 

When  he  apoke  of  the  "Removal  of 
foreign  forces"  was  Mr.  Mondale 
aptiaMng  of  the  S,000  Cuban  military/ 
security  advisers  now  In  Nicaragua? 

Did  Mr.  Moodale  mean  to  aay  he  haa 
a  secret  plan  to  do  something  to 
remove  the  Cuban,  Soviet,  Bulgarian. 
CsBi  iHisUiiaklan     Pollah.    Hungarian. 


Libyan,  Eaat  German,  and  FIO  advla- 
ers  who  are  guiding  the  SandlnlsU 
government  In  the  true,  shining  path 
of  Mandsm-Lenlnlsm? 

If  ao,  he  ahould  reveal  that  plan  to 
ua— or  hla  aupportera  In  the  House 
ahould. 

PInaUy.  we  do  not  know  to  what  "Q- 
legal  war"  the  former  Vice  President 
was  referring. 

Obviously  he  could  not  have  been  re- 
ferring to  funding  of  the  Contra  forces 
by  the  United  States  because  it  la  not 
lllegaL 

Perhapa  Mr.  Mondale  meant  the  Ille- 
gal war  being  waged  agalnat  the  demo- 
cratic govemmmt  of  D  Salvador  for  6 
years  by  the  Sandlnlataa  in  Nicaragua. 
The  Illegality— not  to  mention  Immo- 
rality—of  that  war  was  documented  by 
our  House  Intelllgeoce  Committee  In 
tto  report  of  May  19SI.  This  is  what 
the  report  aald  about  the  xa  Salvador 
gueirOlawar. 

It  to  not  popular  support  that  RMtolaa  the 
liMureanta  .  .  .  thli  tnsurcMicy  deponds  for 
it!  life  blood— anna,  ammunttton,  tlnandng. 
)o,li(la  and  oommand-and-oootrol  taeili- 
ttw  Mpnn  outalde  — *'*"'*^  from  Ntcara- 
gua  and  Cuba. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Mondale  was  also 
gpeaklng  of  the  iiKTeaslngly  savage 
and  immoral  war  being  waged  against 
the  defenaeleaa  Roman  Catholic 
Church  by  the  Sandlnlataa 

Maybe  Mr.  Mondale  was  talking 
about  these  thlnga.  AimI  then  again, 
maybe  he  wasn't. 

But  he  has  raised  an  Important 
point.  ^    , 

How  ahould  the  United  Statea  deal 
with  the  situation  in  Nicaragua? 
Let's  look  at  the  facta. 
The  BanillnlttnT  are  guilty  of  openly 
carrying  out  a  war  against  a  donocrat- 
ic  government  through  subversion. 
The  evidence  la  abundant  and  imquea- 
tlonable. 

By  what  proceaa  of  moral  reaaonlng 
can  anyone  aay  we  are  wrong  In  help- 
ing thoee  who  try  to  stop  auch  Immor- 
al and  illegal  acUvlty? 

We  are  told  by  acnne  that  it  is  the 
means  we  have  chosen  that  la  offen- 
alve.  The  crltlca  of  the  President  aay 
that  they  cannot  tolerate  a  "secret" 
war. 

"Ah"  they  cry.  "If  only  we  were 
doing  these  thhiga  openly." 

And  because  we're  not,  these  critics 
wash  their  hands  of  the  situation. 

By  denying  the  Contraa  funding  we 
are  left,  realistically  speaking,  with 
the  alternatives  of  either  an  American 
invasion  of  a  country  or  American  eva- 
alon  of  responsibility. 

The  United  Stotes.  according  to  thla 
view,  muat  either  be  an  intorventlonist 
Inilly  or  an  isolationist  wtanp— there 
can  be  no  middle  ground. 

Well,  there  is  a  middle  ground  and 
the  President  has  it.  He  is  helping 
antl-Scnnoaa  and  antl-Sandinista  free- 
dom fighters  to  stop  the  Sandinistas 
from  exporting  Communist  revolution. 


The  leaders  or  the  Contras  were  in 
fact  antl-Somcaa  for  the  same  reason 
they  are  now  antl-Sandinlsta— they 
don't  want  to  see  their  country  diahon- 
ored. 

The  question  before  us  is— no  we 
want  to  see  our  own  country  dishon- 
ored? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  atrlke  the  last  word. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bolams 
waa  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutea.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Maasachusetto  (Mr.  BolavdI  la 
recognised  for  7  minutea. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  thla 
will  be  the  fourth  time  the  Houae  wOl 
addrem  the  issue  of  funding  the  secret 
war  against  Nicaragua.  I  hope  it  will 
be  the  last. 

The  administration  has  been  making 
a  concerted  push  to  convince  thla 
House— and  Americans  everywhere— 
that  thla  war  muat  go  on.  They  think 
we  haven't  paid  enough  attention  to 
the  f^innga  of  the  Sandinistas  They 
think  the  Sandinistas  have  fooled  us. 
So,  the  President  makes  Qieechea.  The 
State  Department  issues  another 
white  paper.  And  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment offers  briefings  to  all. 

There  are  many  of  us  in  this  body— 
and  many  of  the  American  people— 
who  think  the  administration  protes- 
toth  too  much.  But  more  than  exag- 
geration, they  don't  listen  every  welL 

So.  although  the  Prealdent  and  hla 
spokesmen  take  every  opportunity  to 
dte  the  Intelligence  Committee's  1983 
report  confirming  the  arms  flow  fran 
Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador,  they  tell  the 
world  that  opponenU  of  the  secret  war 
won't  accept  the  truth.  In  trying  to 
convince  the  doubters,  they  go  too  far. 
Your  Intelligence  Committee  stands 
by  ito  earlier  Judgment.  There  is  a  con- 
tinued arms  flow  from  Nicaragua  to  El 
Salvador.  Yes,  the  evidence  is  dmun- 
atantlaL  There  la  no  smoking  gun.  But, 
the  evidence  la  convincing. 

The  administration  also  puta  It  out 
that  opponento  of  the  secret  war  em- 
brace the  Sandinistas.  Again,  they 
ignore  the  record.  The  same  1M3  In- 
telligence Committee  report  made 
clear  that  the  Bandlnift^  were  on  the 
path  to  greater  repression  the  secret 
war  gives  them  that  excuse.  The  San- 
dinistas continue  to  dte  the  secret  war 
when  they  deny  opposition  poUtlcal 
parties  a  f  ah>  election. 

The  administration  also  seeks  to 
paint  opponents  of  the  secret  war  as 
blind  to  Sandlnista  repression  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Repeatedly,  they 
aeek  to  ahow  the  blahops'  efforts  at 
reoMicillatlon  within  Ntearagua,  as 
acHue  aort  of  endorsement  of  the  secret 
war.  Again  they  ignore  the  warnings 
of  the  Intelligence  Committee  a  year 
ago.  As  they  try  to  politicise  the 
church,  they  make  it  easier  for  the 
BaniHn*"*"  to  treat  the  church  aa  a 
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political  oppmient  rather  than  a  moral 

force. 

So  I  aay  to  the  administration— and 
to  all  their  eff  orto  to  paint  over  the 
f  aOures  of  the  secret  war— this  House 
knows  the  facta.  We  arent  the  ones 
wearing  ideological  blinders.  The 
House  position— repeated  three  times 
in  the  last  12  montha— is  based  on  the 
unvarnished  appraisal  of  Ito  Intelli- 
gence Committee. 

No,  the  Sandinistas  aren't  Demo- 
crats. But  our  policy  doesn't  strength- 
en democracy  in  Nicaragua. 

Yea,  the  arms  flow  continues,  but 
the  secret  war  hasn't  slowed  it  one  bit. 

Yes,  Nicaraguans  die  daily  in  the 
secret  war.  but  many  are  innocent  vic- 
tims who  have  taken  no  side. 

Yes,  we  all  want  peace.  But  the 
aecret  war  is  a  strange  way  to  buy 
peace. 

Why  doesn't  the  secret  war  woi^?  To 
begin  with,  the  administration  hasn't 
yet  figured  out  what  the  goals  of  the 
war  are.  They  don't  want  to  overthrow 
the  flamlirM*-  they  say.  Yet,  they 
fund  the  Contras— whose  only  aim  is 
to  overthrow  the  Sandinistas. 

They  want  to  support  Contadora, 
but  the  two  representatives  of  the 
Contadora  countries— President  de  la 
Madrid  of  Mexico  and  President-elect 
Borletta  of  Panama— to  visit  Washing- 
ton this  year  have  firmly,  but  politely, 
refused  to  endorse  the  Contras.  Presi- 
dent Duarte  of  'EL  Salvador  says  he 
would  support  the  secret  war  if  it 
brought  an  end  to  the  arms  flow.  That 
Is  how  the  administration  first  ex- 
plained our  Involvement,  but  arms 
interdiction  is  the  biggest  failure  of 
the  war.  The  Contras  aren't  interest- 
ed, and  the  administration  doesn't 
want  to  divert  them  from  the  war. 

If  the  Contadora  nations  or  El  Sal- 
vador won't  back  the  secret  war.  what 
about  world  opinion?  You  need  only 
recall  the  mining  of  Nicaragium  porto 
and  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
world  court  to  answer  that  question. 

The  secret  war  hasn't  brought  Cen- 
tral America  doser  to  peace  or  Nicara- 
gua doser  to  democracy.  What  it  does 
do  is  provide  the  Sandinistas  with  the 
perfect  excuse  to  foist,  imfalr  elec- 
tions, a  huge  army,  censorship,  and 
the  draft  on  the  Nlcaraguan  people. 

This  secret  war  ahould  end— today. 
And  aa  it  does,  we  should  dwell  less  on 
the  fallings  of  the  Sandinistas  and 
begin  a  genuine  program  of  arms 
Interdlctton  assistance  to  El  Salvador. 
At  the  same  time,  we  should  challenge 
the  Sandinistas,  to  fulfill  in  concrete 
ways,  their  promises  to  the  OAS  and 
their  pledges  to  the  Contadora  group. 

As  long  as  this  futile  war  goes  on, 
the  «»i«w«i«».»«  will  use  it  to  turn 
those  challenges  against  us.  As  long  as 
we  pay  to  destroy  their  farms,  sabo- 
tage their  electrical  system,  and  bum 
their  dlnlca.  ndther  they,  nor  the  rest 
of  Nicaragua,  need  listen  to  us. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  another  year  of 
bloodshed,  of  diplomatic  stslemate,  of 
failed  policy,  will  (»ly  serve  to  excuse 
Sandlnista  denials  of  freedom.  Let  us 
end— once  and  for  all— this  disastrous 
effort  at  military  pressure.  We  won't 
be  letting  the  Sandinistas  off  the 
hook.  The  war  does  that  for  them 
now.  If  this  Nation— the  strongest  and 
most  Democratic  in  the  world— can't 
find  an  effective  alternative  to  war  as 
we  strive  to  achieve  peace,  then  we  dis- 
honor our  history  and  the  hope  that 
the  United  States  has  always  repre- 
aented  to  those  who— in  Nicaragua  or 
elsewhere— "yearn  to  breath  free." 

D  1120 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  in  oppodtion 
to  section  107  in  HJl.  5399  which  pro- 
hlblto  the  use  of  any  funds  authorized 
in  this  bill  to  be  used  directly  or  indi- 
rectly for  support  of  any  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  in  Nicaragua. 

Once  again  we  will  grant  the  Sandl- 
nista government  another  victory  in 
their  quest  to  undermine  their  neigh- 
bors and  institute  subversion  in  Cen- 
tral America  if  we  allow  this  bill  to 
pass  in  ito  present  form. 

I  am  amazed  at  the  continued  ef- 
forts of  many  in  this  body  to  restrict 
our  duty,  as  a  free  nation  and  as  the 
hope  of  the  teeming  millions  to  our 
aouth,  in  the  light  of  continued 
mounting  evidence,  to  stop  the  infil- 
tration of  the  Communist. 

We  cannot  turn  away  time  and  time 
again  and  expect  the  Sovleto  to  not  in- 
terpret this  as  indecision  and  weakness 
on  our  part.  They  will  seize  every  op- 
portunity to  continue  in  their  drive  to 
establish  communism  throughout  this 
hemisphere. 

Someday,  whether  it  be  tomorrow  or 
several  years  from  now,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  face  the  grim  reality  that 
the  intentions  of  the  Soviet-badced 
Nlcaraguan  Government  are  to  tear 
down  democracy  and  freedom 
throughout  the  region  and  establish  a 
region  of  tyranny  and  terror.  The  only 
thing  is— tomorrow  is  too  late. 

We  can  provide  assistance  today  at 
relatively  moderate  levels  or  we  can 
wait  and  be  forced  to  provide  large 
amounto  tomorrow  when  the  Commu- 
nlsto  are  driving  tovrard  our  own  bor- 
ders. 

It  is  time  to  open  our  eyes  and  face 
the  reality.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
help  our  friends  in  Central  America. 
Let's  remember,  to  ensure  democracy 
and  freedom  for  these  people,  will  ulti- 
mately ensure  our  own  democracy  and 
freedom  as  a  nation. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  oppodtion  to 
section  107  of  this  bill  which  has  the 
effect  of  prohibiting  any  UJS.  financial 
support  for  the  so-called  Contras  in 
Nicaragua.  I  will  confine  my  remarks 


to  the  purely  military  aspect  of  this 
action. 

Military  experloice  teaches  us  that 
the  support  of  an  Insurgency  is  nearly 
imposdble  to  lnt«dict  if  the  Insur- 
genta  have  the  advantage  of  a  nearby 
sanctuary.  History  gives  us  little  cause 
for  optimism  regarding  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  a  conflict  in  which  guarU- 
la  forces  are  trained,  supplied, 
equipped,  and  directed  from  a  neli^- 
boring  area  which  serves  as  a  sanctu- 
ary from  which  they  opoate.  Witness 
the  success  of  the  British  operati<m 
against  the  Malasrslan  Communist  con- 
trasted with  the  American  failure  in 
TtiHnffhiTi^  Further,  examine  the  prob- 
lems Vietnam  is  now  having  subdulnc 
ito  Cambodian  neighbors  and  the  diffi- 
culties the  Sovleto  are  experiencing  in 
Afghanistan. 

Of  course,  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  is  imperfect.  In  the  end,  even 
a  near-perfect  govermnent  conducting 
ito  affairs  to  a  standard  exceeding  our 
own,  will  be  worn  down  by  an  attriUve 
terrorism  that  kills  leados,  intimi- 
dates voters,  and  destroys  the  infra- 
structure of  a  fragile,  developing  econ- 
omy. 

Surely,  it  is  those  at  the  bottom  who 
suffer  most  from  blown  electric  pylons 
and  burned  buses.  That  any  govern- 
ment could  better  itself  under  these 
circumstances  should  be  ocmddered  re- 
markable, if  not  miraculous. 

If  we  oppose  aid  to  thoae  dedicated 
to  a  freely  dected  government  and  a 
pluralistic  society  in  Nicaragua  on 
moral  grounds,  how  does  that  dif  fo- 
from  our  support  for  those  seeking 
pluralism  and  freedom  in  Afghanl- 
stan?  I  believe  a  commitment  to  end 
our  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters  In 
Nicaragua  must  be  matched  by  a  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the  Sandanls- 
tas  to  end  their  exportatkm  of  vio- 
lence and  revolution  and  move  toward 
a  pluralistic  sodety  within  their  own 
borders. 

I  fully  appreciate  that  a  majority  of 
the  American  people  do  not  support 
the  Contras  nor  our  eff  orto  in  Nicara- 
gua. However,  as  Edmimd  Burke  so 
eloquently  stated: 

Tour  Repreamtatlve  owes  you,  not  bis  In- 
dustry only,  but  his  judgment:  and  he  be- 
trays. Instead  of  aervinc  you  if  be  saerifloes 
it  to  your  opinion. 

I  believe  this  is  a  time  for  us  to  use 
our  best  Judgment  and  exercise  the  re- 
sponsibility of  leadership. 

In  May  1983,  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee admowledged,  as  our  dlstln- 
guidied  Chairman  Just  said,  the  major 
role  played  by  mcaragua  in  training, 
equipping,  supplying,  and  providiog 
sites  for  fimnmaiMi  and  ccmtrol  of  the 
Salvadoran  insurgency  movement.  It 
has  not  repudiated  this  finding.  At  the 
same  time,  the  committee  a^nowl- 
edged  Nlcaragua'a  active  promotion  of 
a  "revolution  without  frontiers" 
throughout  Central  America.  I  am  not 
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»«•!•  that  tta*  oonintttM  ba>  r«pudl* 
•tod  thto  flndtiw  aither. 

DMpito  Um  reeocnltlon  of  a  Nloanr 
Bua  ~— >"««>***  to  oontlnue  tu  mppott 
for  the  iiMurtenejr  In  B  Sahrador  and 
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Aewhan.  the  oommtttee  and  this 
Boiae  by  enaettnc  aeetlon  107.  wOl 
grant  Huietuary  to  thoae  foroea  dedi- 
eatad  to  the  overthrow  of  a  damocr^ 
leally  elected  govemment.  A  govern- 
ment.  I  might  add.  that  thla  Houae  haa 
choef"  to  aupport.  a  government 
whleh  off  en  tta  eltlaena  true  hope  of  a 
better  Uf e.  If  tt  ia  gtven  the  ehanoe. 

I  believe  I  have  a  reaponalblllty  to 
give  thia  Houae  the  benefit  of  my  mili- 
tary training  and  experteoee.  I  greatly 
fear  for  the  proapeeta  of  any  long-term 
watftivm  agalnat  an  tnaurgeney  which  li 
armed,  aupplled.  trained,  and  directed 
from  a  neighboring  nnctuary.  Let  me 
point  out  that  thla  Inaurgency  is  far 
from  a  -'•>--'~'  one.  At  BCao-Tae-tung 
■tated.  "A  guerrilla  movea  among  the 
people  like  a  flih  through  the  sea." 
Where  to  the  popular  rapport  (or  the 
8alvadoran  Inaurgency?  Wltneaa  the 
turnout  In  the  recent  elections,  wlt- 
neas  the  f  aflure  of  the  Insurgents  call 
for  a  "final  revcdutfcm"  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  Thla  Insurgency  cannot  suc- 
ceed without  the  external  support  be- 
eauae  It  does  not  have  the  approval  of 
the  Salvadoran  people. 

If  we  wlah  to  »»i«»»hw««»  our  involve- 
ment in  Central  America,  the  time  to 
act  ta  now.  The  fall  of  El  Salvador  to  a 
Ifarzlst  insurgency  wUl  surely  In- 
crease the  possibility  of  direct  Ameri- 
can troop  involvement  In  the  region. 
Such  an  event  can  only  be  made  more 
likely  by  the  granting  of  sanctuary  to 
the  leftists  which  is  the  effect  of  this 
legialatlon. 

FitMn  a  military  viewpoint,  this 
oourae  of  action  is  unwise  and  danger- 
ous to  the  future  prospects  of  stability 
in  Central  Amerlcfc  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  future  wiU  prove  me  wrong 
and  that  thla  Houae  wHl  not  regret  the 
action  it  takes  today.  Unfortunately.  I 
do  not  believe  this  will  be  the  case. 

a  1130 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  MiasourL  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  OOIXMAN  of  MiasourL  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
iSTf  .1  for  the  very  flattering  com- 
ments that  he  made  during  hia  preaen- 
tatloo  ^»v<  during  the  5-mtnute  rule. 
There  ia  no  individual  in  this  Houae 
whose  approval  I  would  rather  have. 

Beyond  that,  I  want  to  teU  my  col- 
leagiif.  particularly  my  Republican 
coUeaguea.  that  I  do  not  want  my  re- 
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marks  Interpreted  as  being  in  such 
total  support  of  the  bill  that  I  am 
asking  them  to  vote  for  it  as  well,  be- 
cause I  can  guarantee  you  that  you 
are  going  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  final  passage  on  the  bill,  and 
those  of  you  who  feel  as  strongly  as  I 
know  many  of  you  do  certainly  should 
vote  agahiBt  it. 

L  as  one  of  the  archltecte  of  the  bill, 
am  going  to  vote  for  It  because  of  the 
tect  that  there  Is  so  much  In  it  other 
than  the  Nlcaraguan  concern. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  MiasourL  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I.  too.  woiild  like 
to  Join  thoae  colleagues  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  In  stating  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  thank  you  from  the 
whole  country,  and  especially  for 
thoae  of  us  in  the  Congress,  for  his  ex- 
pertise and  his  leadership  on  these 
crucial  issues. 

Aa  someone  who  Is  not  on  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee,  he  has  worked 
very  doeely  with  me  and  given  me  all 
the  beneflto  of  his  wisdom.  I  thank 
him  for  that  and  wish  him  well  in  his 
retirement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  of  what  we  talk 
about  la  daasifled.  and  much  of  what 
we  discuss,  by  necessity,  is  classified, 
but  I  would  like  to  read  to  you  from  a 
public  document,  so  public  that  it  was 
publlahed  in  Newswe^  magasine  this 
last  week.  Newsweek  of  August  6. 

Newswe^'s  San  Salvador  Bureau 
Chief.  Rol>ert  Rivard.  was  allowed  to 
view  three  secret  infrared  and  low- 
light  Alms  made  by  United  States  spy 
planes  that  flew  over  El  Salvador  in 
late  June  and  July.  I  would  like  to 
read  from  part  of  Mr.  Rlvard's  report, 
which  is  In  the  public  domain  and 
which  has  been  distributed  to  millions 
of  people  In  this  country. 

It  WM  exactly  35  minutes  past  mkiiilcht 
on  June  34  when  the  X3&  Air  Force  C-130 
•py  plane  over  the  aoutheastem  ooaat  of  El 
Salvador  found  tU  target.  Crewmen  monl- 
torinc  Mpblstkated  toman  had  tpotted  a 
mMptelouB  trawler  headlnc  toward  Playa 
Icacal.  a  remote.  guerrOla-oontroUed  beach 
tn  La  Union  dlstrtct.  with  two  anall  flahlnc 
veawb  In  tow.  The  boaU  appeared  aa  hasy 
white  objeeU  in  the  glow  of  the  infrared 
•enaon.  In  a  sequence  shot  two  houra  later, 
the  cameras  swept  Inland  to  pick  up  a  clus- 
ter of  anall  white  outlines.  InteUlaeoce  ana- 
lyaU  ktenttfted  the  white  bloU  aa  M  to  35 
luerrlllaa  with  pack  f «— '«  in  the  swampy 
bruah  beyond  the  beach.  "What  you  are 
viewing  la  an  over-the-ahore  loglsUca  ship- 
ment to  El  Salvador  from  Nicaragua.  .  ."  a 
narratw  aaerted  In  an  introduction  to  the 
fthn  "The  beach  area  from  La  Unkm  to  the 
Rto  Lempa  Is  extensively  used  by  the  Salva- 
doran guerrillas  to  receive  supplies  from 
Nicaragua." 

A  second  film,  shot  shortly  after  midnight 
on  July  •,  revealed  a  75-foot  trawler  a  few 
miles  off  Pli^ra  Esptno.  a  aoat  popular 
beach  resort  that  is  now  weU  known  as  a 
guerrilla  stronghold.  Two  smaller  craft 
stood  nearby.  "They  look  like  rowboats."  ob- 
aenred  the  recorded  voice  of  a  C-IM  crew- 
man. But  suddenly  the  two  anall  "row- 
boats"  roared  away  toward  shore,  their  wide 
wakes  »««fc»Ttf  like  streaking  comets  on  the 
low-level-Ught   film.  A   final  shot  showed 


what  may  be  the  same  two  boats  anchored 
In  an  toolatad  Inlet,  with  small  white  forms 
movtiw  around  ttiam.  And  a  third  short  film 
focused  on  a  34-foot  dugout  nearing  the 
shore  with  a  group  of  40  people  dsseanrUng 
to  the  beach  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Rivard  goes  on  and  says: 
In  fact,  there  is  no  evldenoe  at  aU  that  the 
trawlers  originated  in  Nicaragua  or  that 

they  carried  arms  or  ammtmitlnn  Still 

He  says,  and  this  Is  an  objective  re- 
porter- 
Nicaragua  Is  nearby  and  has  the  only  gov- 
emment In  Central  America  that  favors  the 
Salvadoran  guerrillas.  Ordinary  aniiggling 
remains  a  poaalbaity,  of  couiae.  but  the 
clandestine  rendesvous  along  guen111a«on- 
trolled  beactaaa  strongly  suggeM  that  weap- 
om  are  involved.  In  addition,  the  guerrillas' 
claim  that  they  have  ootnpletely  armed 
their  troopa  with  weapons  captured  from 
the  Salvadoran  govemment— 

And  this  is  a  direct  quote- 
frankly  ludicrous. 


How  many  times  have  we  heard  our 
colleagues  suggest  that   that  is  the 


Skeptics  may  argue  that  even  if  the  guer- 
rillas are  importing  weapons,  there  la  ctUl 
no  proof  that  they  are  being  supplied  by 
Nicaragua  and  Cuba.  Nevertheleaa— 

And  this  is  the  bottomllne  comment 
from  Mr.  Rivard.  the  Bureau  Chief  in 
El  Salvador  of  Newsweek- 
Nevertheless,  a  thin  but  reasonable  chain  of 
ctrcxmistantlal  evldenoe  doee  indicate  that 
the  guerrillas  acquire  material  from  the 
East-bloc  countries. 

Well,  it  may  be  a  thin  line  for  Mr. 
Rivard,  but  I  am  glad  that  our  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. Indicates  that  It  is  not  too  thin: 
that  he  reaffirmed  today  in  answers  to 
my  questions  and  his  own  comments, 
that  a  major  portion  of  arms  and  ma- 
teriel are  coming  from  Cuba  and  other 
countries  to  El  Salvador  through  Nica- 
ragua. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
a  backgrounder  paper  released  from 
the  Department  of  SUte  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  which  the  thin  line 
that  Mr.  Rivard  talks  about  is  not  so 
thin  after  alL  Here  are  pictures  of  am- 
munition captured  by  the  Salvadoran 
army  in  El  Salvador  In  May  of  1984 
that  were  manufactured  in  Bulgaria.  I 
guess  they  swam  acroas  the  ocean  into 
the  hands  of  the  guerrillas  and  not 
through  Nicaragua. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Colb- 
MAXl  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Colb- 
MAx  of  Missouri  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  mlnutea.) 

Mr.  COIXMAN  of  MiasourL  Criti- 
cism has  been  made  of  the  Contras 
that  they  are  not  effective.  I  suggest 
that  they  are  effective  in  interdicting 
arms,  or  at  least  keeping  the  arms  flow 
down.  If  you  have  the  Sandinistas 
busy  worrying  about  the  Contraa,  they 
are  not  going  to  be  aisle  to  ship  in  as 
many  arms  as  they  would  if  there  was 
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nobody  there  between  them  and  El 
Salvador.  So  I  think  they  are  effective. 
They  have  done  a  Job. 

The  preas  has  alao  reported  that 
there  may  very  well,  indeed,  be  an 
August  offenaive  by  the  rebels  in  El 
Salvador.  Thla  waa  in  the  Waahington 
Post  a  week  or  ao  ago.  I  suggest  to  any- 
body today  that  if  there  is  an  August 
offensive,  that  that  offensive  In  El  Sal- 
vador will  undoubtedly  be  sm)ported 
^nrt  done  by  arms  coming  through 
Nicaragua,  assisted  by  Nicaragua,  as 
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cmfirmed  by  the  chairman's  state- 
ments today  and  the  committee  re- 
ports of  the  psst  that  those  bullets, 
those  guns,  that  ammunition,  and 
indeed  the  Individuals  involved  in  any 
August  or  fall  offensive  in  El  Salvador 
wOl  be  a  direct  result  of  the  inability 
of  the  United  States  to  be  able  to  con- 
trol the  situation,  to  be  any  force 
whatsoever,  and  that  is  why  the  Con- 
tras are  important,  that  Is  why  covert 
aid  is  important,  and  that  is  why,  if  we 
have  an  August  offensive,  it  will  not  be 
on  my  shoulders,  it  will  be  on  thoae 
people  who  support  section  107  as  it  is. 
who  suppooted  the  position  of  Boland- 
Zablo(^  in  the  past,  who  sinuily  do 
not  fear  what  we  fear  and  what  we 
have  tried  to  articulate  here  this 
morning  in  this  House. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  BCr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [BCr.  ColduhI  for 
his  statement  and  say  that  I  agree 
with  it,  especially  with  the  part  about 
the  August  offensive.  I  think  that  this 
Congress  has  dropped  the  ball,  and  we 
may  well  face  some  terrible  conse- 
quences for  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  aak  my  colleagues 
to  consider  what  is  at  stake  today.  Can 
the  United  States  afford  another  Cuba 
In  thla  hemiq>here?  Can  the  free 
world  afford  it? 

The  Soviets  have  benefited  for  25 
years  with  their  proxy  in  Cuba.  Are  we 
to  sit  back  and  allow  them  another  in 
Nicaragua?  Scmte  say  there  is  still 
hope  to  redeem  the  Sandlnista  regime. 
To  believe  that  is  to  believe  there  is 
still  hope  to  redeem  Castro.  Make  no 
mistake,  the  Marxist-Leninist  Jimta 
running  Nicaragua  is  Just  as  commit- 
ted to  totalitarian  rule  aa  la  Castro. 

Smne  say  it  ia  morally  wrong  to  try 
to  use  covert  aid  against  an  estab- 
lished government.  What  is  wrong, 
however,  is  to  protect  a  govemment 
from  its  own  people  who  seek  dono- 
cratic  govemment  and  reapect  for 
human  righta.  You  do  not  protect  an- 
other government's  existence  and  free- 
dmn  ao  that  it  can  destroy  the  freedcmi 
of  others.  The  moral  hypoerttea  who 
CTHvdf^"  covert  aid  to  the  Contras 
fighting  the  Ban***"'"*^*  do  not  make 
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the  same  arguments  about  covert  aid 
to  the  Afghans  flirting  the  Soviets.  In 
both  cases  the  Soviets  are  seeking  an- 
other strategic  staging  area.  It  is  right 
to  resist  them  9,000  miles  from  the 
United  States  in  Afghanistan.  It  is 
rig^t  to  resist  them  000  miles  from  the 
United  Statea  in  Nicaragua. 

To  deny  Soviet  Influence  and  control 
in  Nicaragua  is  to  ignore  what  the  So- 
viets themselves  say.  In  March  1983. 
Soviet  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Nikolai 
O^ukov  told  the  then-Orenadlan 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  "the  Marshal 
said  that  over  two  decadea  ago,  there 
was  only  Cuba  in  Latin  America;  today 
there  are  Nicaragua,  Grenada  and  a 
serious  battle  is  going  on  in  El  Salva- 
dor." Some  people  say  they  need  a 
"smoking  gun"  to  believe  the  Sandinis- 
tas are  subverting  their  neighbors. 
However,  the  evidence  compiled 
agi^tost  the  San'**"*'^^*  is  considerably 
greater  than  what  was  known  about 
the  Orenadlan  regime  before  the  U.S. 
rescue  mission  in  October.  That  mis- 
sion uncovered  warehouses  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  documents  and  com- 
munications confirming  a  serious 
Soviet-Cuban  effort  to  establish  an- 
other military  stronghold  In  the  Carib- 
bean. There  was  no  "smoking  gun"  tn 
Grenada  but  the  threat  was  clear, 
even  if  it  was  realiaed  only  after  the 
fact.  There's  at  least  a  "warm  pistol" 
in  Nicaragua  and  the  threat  is  even 
more  evident,  without  the  need  for  an 
invasion  of  Nicaragua. 

Nicaragua's  neighbors  in  El  Salva- 
dor. Costa  Rica  and  Honduras  have  all 
felt  the  eff ecta  of  guerrilla  groups  op- 
erating in  their  countries  with  the 
support  and  control  of  the  Sandlnista 
regime  in  Nicaragua.  Two  months 
after  the  Bnn^tp*'^^"  came  to  power  in 
July  1970,  their  first  major  planning 
document  discussed  the  strengthening 
of  the  revolution  In  Central  America 
and  Latin  America,  and  the  national 
directorate  of  the  Sandinistas 
acknowledged  that  the  only  way  to 
prevent  the  defeat  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
revolution  was  to  create  a  "ripple 
effect"  of  the  Nlcaraguan  revolution 
for  the  entire  region.  While  some  may 
discount  the  domino  theory,  it  is  obvi- 
ous the  Sandinistas  do  not. 

The  Contras  fighting  the  Sandinis- 
tas in  Nicaragua  seek  from  that 
regime  the  fulfillment  of  their  prom- 
ises to  the  OAS  in  July  1070  for  free 
elections  and  respect  for  human 
rights.  Before  the  pressure  applied  by 
the  Contras,  there  was  no  movement 
whataoever  by  the  Sandinistas  to  con- 
sider their  original  pledge,  nor  was 
their  any  letup  in  their  support  for 
the  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador.  Now  that 
the  Sandinistas  are  finally  discussing 
the  issues  which  concon  its  neighbors 
and  the  United  States,  it  would  be 
foolish  to  yV"««"»»^  that  pressure. 

I  urge  my  coUeaguea  to  support  the 
contintutions  of  covert  aid  for  the 
Contras  in  Nicaragua  Just  as  they  have 


supported  covert  aid  for  the  rebels  In 
Afghanistan.  Do  not  leave  the  initia- 
tive to  the  Soviet  Union  for  what  hap- 
pens In  Central  America.  Let  us  take 
the  initiative  and  protect  what  ia  in 
our  national  interest:  The  security  of 
the  United  States  and  our  allies  in  this 
hemisphere. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  LaooMABamol. 
and  I  yield  badi  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  we  have 
under  discussion  in  this  House  the 
long  continuum  of  events  that  have 
taken  place  since  the  President  of  the 
United  States  made  a  finding  back  in 
November  1981  to  engage  in  small-unit 
disruptiims  and  interdictlan  of  arma 
inside  the  borders  of  the  coimtry  of 
Nicaragua,  and  our  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, after  being  briefed  about  the 
purpose  of  that  mlssicm,  about  the 
arms  flow  that  was  discovered  in  1980 
and  1981.  decided  to  go  ahead  and 
allow  that  to  happen  and  proceeded  to 
monitor  the  activities.  And  from  a 
finding  that  was  basically  to  deter- 
mine that  we  could  use  small  tmlts  of 
15  and  20  people  and  perscmnel  to 
interdict  arms,  we  have  now  watched 
this  program  grow  like  topsy,  no 
longer  engaged  in  the  Interdiction  of 
an  arms  flow  but  a  hired  band  of  mer- 
cenaries that  have  been  collected  from 
arotmd  the  world  to  be  paid  for  and 
8Uin>orted  by  the  Govemment  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purposes  of  dis- 
rupting and  overthrowing  the  Govem- 
ment of  the  people  of  Nkauragua. 

Now.  no  one  needs  to  defend  the 
8andinl«»^>»  on  this  floor.  My  record  of 
differences  from  my  conversaticHis 
with  them  is  long.  But  the  question  is 
this:  Should  this  Govemment  be  en- 
gaged in  and  supporting  the  efforts  to 
overthrow  the  sovereign  Govemment 
of  Nicaragua? 

Some  do  not  like  the  way  the  Gov- 
emment  of  Nicaragua  came  to  power 
some  do  not  like  it  that  certain  people 
will  not  participate  in  the  elections; 
some  do  not  like  the  censorship  of  the 
press.  The  quesUon  really  is.  Does  that 
Justify  the  overthrow  of  this  Govnn- 
ment?  And  the  answer,  I  believe,  is 
that  it  does  not. 

But  that  is  what  we  have  dome  and 
what  we  have  seen  taUngplace,  be- 
cauae,  mind  you.  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  haa  been  under  siege  by  the 
Govemment  of  the  United  Statea  of 
Amf^rtfta  for  almoat  S  years,  and  what 
was  predated  in  the  very  eariy  dayaby 
our  Embassy  personnel  and  by  our 
military  attaches  is  simidy  what  we 
axe  now  seeing  played  out,  that  this 
war,  this  war  supported  by  the  CIA 
t-hat  once  was  a  covert  war,  is  now  the 
basia  which  allows  the  Sandinistas  to 
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w  would  espaet, 
they  0iaka  It  very  dear  to 
tlMlr  ultlaaiM  that  thay  ara  undar  ez- 
taraal  attack  toy  the  mlgtitleaf  mflltary 
power  in  the  world,  the  united  Statea 
of  AnMriea.  That  waa  not  my  predlo- 
tkm:  that  waa  the  predlotlon  of  the  of- 
fldak  In  the  American  Tmtiamy  when 
we  met  with  them  shortly  after  this 
was  undertaken,  and  that  to  in  fact 
what  has  come  to  pass. 

But  now  we  no  loncer  see  any  pre- 
text of  aims  interdletim  becauae  even 
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in  the  moat  recent  white  paper  that 
was  put  forth  by  this  administration 
we  find  out  that  the  evldenoe  that  Is 
cited  is  almost  av%  or  S  years  old.  We 
stfll  CO  back  to  the  famoua  Volkswacen 
that  was  Jlseowted  transvcrslnc  the 
country  several  years  aco.  We  still  talk 
about  airpotta  that  would  be  of  a  cer- 
tain type,  that  if  you  were  to  land 
thaae  miapnns.  this  is  the  type  of  air- 
port used.  This  reminds  me  of  the 
brleflnc  of  the  Cuban-designed  soccer 
fMda.  and  the  Cuban-designed  truck 
flekto  that  Bobby  Inman  gave  to  the 
world  Just  before  he  resigned  from  the 
CIA. 

But  let  us  look  at  what  this  is.  When 
this  report  was  drafted  a  few  weelu 
ago.  the  report  suggested  that  there 
was  a  sporadic  flow  of  arms  from  Nica- 
ragua to  the  insurgents  in  El  Salvador. 
Between  the  time  the  draft  report 
came  out  and  the  time  It  was  sent  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
preas,  that  sporadic  flow  became  a 
steady  flow.  When  quined  as  to  what 
the  chsdoge  in  drcumstanoes  was.  why 
a  sporadic  flow  now  became  a  steady 
flow,  tot  preas  publication,  the  SUte 
Department  said  there  was  nothing. 
there  was  no  new  evidence.  But  obvi- 
ously a  sporadic  flow  does  not  justify 
the  expenditure  of  $40  million,  and 
not  showing  up  with,  as  our  Ambassa- 
dor said.  <me  pistole,  because  there  has 
been  no  Intenttetlon  of  arms. 

What  we  have  seen  is  a  war  that  has 
grown  from  the  mining  of  the  harbor 
that  Incensed  the  American  people 
and  incensed  the  world  community. 
We  saw  overwhelming  opposition  to 
thoae  actions  by  the  American  Oov- 
emment.  from  the  mining  of  the 
harbor  to  the  publication  of  comic 
books,  comic  books  not  to  tell  people 
how  to  interdict  arms,  not  to  tell 
people  how  to  spot  somebody  who  is 
moving  arms  to  XI  Salvador,  but  to  tell 
people  to  damage  books,  to  threaten 
the  boas  by  telephone,  to  make  false 
tlrplane  and  hotel  reaervmtiont,  to 
wsKtmA  nnnors.  to  plant  flowers  on 
state  farms  instead  of  vegetables,  and 
to  leave  the  lights  on  so  they  use  the 
eleetrtelty  and  the  olL  This  is  a  war 
against  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Callfomia  [Mr. 
Mt"— T  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mnjai 
was  allowed  to  proceed  f  <»■  S  addititnial 
mlnutea.) 

Mr.  MILLBR  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  war  against  the 
people  of  Nicaragua.  This  Is  a  war 
•gainst  the  Gk>vemment  of  Nicaragua: 
this  is  not  a  war  about  stopping  the 
arms  flow. 

We  Just  heard  the  gentleman  come 
in  the  well  and  describe  the  beaches 
where  the  landings  take  place.  I  aak 
you.  where  are  the  Salvadoran  troops? 
Where  are  the  Salvadoran  troops 
when  our  planes  constantly  Identify 
the  landing  p<^ts?  Where  are  the 
people  in  the  Oulf  of  FOnseca? 

It  is  not  about  the  interdiction  of 
arms,  because  what  do  we  know  about 
the  flow  of  arms?  First  and  foremost, 
we  know  that  the  largest  flow  of  arms 
to  the  insurgents  In  El  Salvador  is 
from  the  Army  and  Government  per- 
sonnel inside  El  Salvador,  either 
through  capture  or  the  killing  of  Oov- 
emmoit  soldiers  or  the  sale  by  unethi- 
cal Government  soldiers. 

We  also  know  that  flows  have  come 
In— and  the  most  recent  docimients 
show  this— flows  have  come  in  and 
have  been  cited  by  this  administration 
from  Costa  Rica  and  from  Mexico.  We 
also  were  told  at  the  time  of  the  origi- 
nal finding  that  the  weapons  were 
coming  in  from  Panama.  In  fact,  at 
that  time  perhapa  Panama  was  the 
biggest  supplier  of  arms  to  the  insur- 
gents. 

Are  we  declaring  war  against 
Panama?  Are  we  declaring  war  against 
CosU  Rica?  Are  we  declaring  war 
against  Mexico?  No. 

And  I  say  to  my  dear  friends  that  we 
also  know  that  one  of  the  very  largest 
supplier  of  arms  Is  from  our  friends  in 
the  dty  of  Miami  who  engage  in  the  il- 
legal shipment  of  arms. 

But  we  are  not  doing  that.  No:  what 
we  are  doing  is  we  are  declaring  war 
on  the  people  of  Nicaragua  because  we 
do  not  like  their  form  of  government. 
What  we  ought  to  do  Is  openly  have 
on  this  floor  a  declaration  of  war  and 
settle  the  issue  once  and  for  all.  be- 
cause we  are  supplying  them,  we  are 
training  them,  we  are  supporting 
them,  and  we  are  there  for  the  pur- 
poses of  overthrowing  this  govern- 
ment. 

That  is  a  hostile  act.  I  suggest  that 
that  Is  an  illegal  act.  I  would  also  sug- 
gest that  the  funding  is  illegal,  be- 
cause never  have  I  seen  such  magnifl- 
cant  bookkeeping  that  can  allow  this 
$21  million  to  go  the  number  of 
months  that  It  has.  They  are  always 
going  to  run  out  Just  before  we  take 
up  the  bill,  but  when  the  bill  does  not 
come  out  the  way  the  intelligence 
community  likes,  then  they  are  able  to 
fimd  it  for  several  months  because 
somehow  the  economies  are  worked 


out  This  is  the  most  efficiently  run 
war  in  history  if  they  can  make  $21 
million  go  this  far.  But  we  know  that 
is  not  what  is  going  on.  There  is  diver- 
sion of  other  military  sources,  and 
there  is  the  raising  of  money  in  the 
private  sector  to  support  these  meroe- 
narlea. 

Finally,  we  see  that  what  this  war 
has  done  is  something  even  more  dan- 
gerous. It  has  led  to  the  militarisation 
of  Hondiuas.  We  have  limged  into  the 
country  of  Costa  Rica  and  tried  to  sup- 
port our  efforts  there.  We  have  seen 
acts  of  violence  in  both  thoae  coun- 
tries. We  have  now  seen  large-scale  po- 
litical demonstrations  by  Honduran 
dtiaens  against  the  role  of  Honduras 
in  the  effort  acataast  Nicaragua. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Callfomia  [Mr. 
MiLLml  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mnm 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  take  the  issue  of  arms  and  escalate 
it  into  the  basis  in  which  we  somehow 
have  a  right  to  invade  this  country. 
But  what  we  do  not  have  is  the  cour- 
age of  our  convictions  to  invade  it  with 
American  soldiers. 

So  what  have  we  done?  We  went  out 
and  we  hired  Argentinian  terrorists  to 
help  train  these  people  In  the  early 
days  because  there  were  only  going  to 
be  a  few  of  them.  The  Argentinians 
got  upset  over  the  Falklands  and  left 
for  a  while,  so  that  set  them  back  a 
few  months.  So  finally  we  got  them 
trained  In  their  activities,  and  now  we 
are  engaged  with  some  15.000  people 
In  the  overthrow  of  this  government. 
That  Is  the  purpose,  and  that  Is  what 
this  Congress  three  successive  times 
has  rejected.  And  it  is  overwhelmingly 
rejected  by  the  American  people,  and 
no  niunber  of  fraudulent  white  papers 
from  this  administration  will  cure  the 
defecU  in  that  policy. 
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One  of  the  thhigs  I  learned  early  on 
when  I  first  went  to  discover  the  find- 
ing was.  I  said,  how  does  a  finding  like 
this  happen?  How  do  you  have  a  find- 
ing that  allows  the  President  to  con- 
duct these  kinds  of  activity,  hasirally 
Latin  America  wide? 

I  was  told  then  that  this  is  what 
happens  in  the  absence  of  a  policy 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Callfomia  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  AuCom,  and 
by  unanlnu>us  consent.  Mr.  Mtttwi  of 
California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 


Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  I4>- 
predate  the  gentleman  yielding.  I  ap- 
ivedate  the  leaderahip  the  gentleman 
has  shown  on  the  whole  issue  of  Cen- 
tral America. 

I  understood  the  gentleman  to  say 
that  the  "comic  book"  instruction 
«i«Tiii>i  that  has  been  distributed  in 
Nicaragua  to  show  how  the  economy 
can  be  crippled  was  devised  or  written 
by  our  CIA.  Is  that  what  the  gentle- 
man was  saying? 

Mr.  MTr.T.S!R  of  California.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  it  has  been  written 
with  and  for  the  piirpose  of  distribu- 
tion by  the  Contras. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  have  a  copy  of  that 
document  In  front  of  me  and  it  may  be 
a  comk  book  fonnat.  but  it  Is  not 
funny  in  temis  of  what  it  suggests. 

It  explains  how  to  construct  Molotov 
cocktails.  It  suggests  that  the  targets 
for  those  Molotov  cocktails  could  be 
things  like  police  stations. 
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It  describes  how  to  devise  dever  fire- 
starting  devices  that  will  set  economic 
targets  aflame. 

It  describes  how  telephone  lines  can 
be  lirought  down. 

It  describes  how  to  throw  tools  that 
are  in  short  supply  that  are  needed  for 
the  repair  of  equipment  into  sewers  so 
equipment  cannot  be  restored. 

Mr.  Chairman,  none  of  this  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  interdiction  of 
arms.  It  has  everything  to  do  with 
overthrowing  a  government. 

What  offends  me  about  this  1b  that 
when  I  visited  the  region  and  talked  to 
CIA  representatives  there,  I  ques- 
tioned them  repeatedly  about  whether 
or  not  economic  targets  were  being 
targeted  in  the  Contra  effort. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Callfomia  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  AuConi.  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Millbr  of 
Callfomia  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Without  exception,  I 
was  told  that  economic  targets  were 
not  part  of  the  effort.  Instead,  it  was 
arms  Interdiction. 

Now.  I  find  in  talking  to  those  from 
within  the  agency  who  have  now  left, 
that  there  Is  no  quantifiable  amount 
of  arms  that  have  been  recovered. 
They  have  testified  that  the  adminis- 
tration started  with  the  assumption 
that  there  was  a  massive  arms  flow 
and  then  they  set  out  to  try  to  prove 
that  assumption.  But  the  evidence  is 
not  really  there. 

Then  I  see  this  instruction  manual, 
which  is  designed  not  to  interdict 
arms,  but  to  do  that  which  a  number 
of  us  have  suqiected  from  the  begin- 
ning—to try  to  bring  down  a  Govern- 
ment that  a  lot  of  us  do  not  find  terri- 
bly popular  but  we  raise  the  question 
whether  it  Is  a  legitimate  role  on  the 
part  of  the  UJB.  Government  to  move 


in.  pretending  to  do  one  thing  to  the 
American  people,  but  actually  doing 
something  entirely  different. 

I  find  that  revelation  a  sad  commen- 
tary on  the  candor  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  intelllgenoe  community. 

I  must  say  one  other  thing.  When  we 
have  a  Preddent  of  the  United  SUtes 
who  returns  from  The  People's  Repub- 
lic of  C%ina  and  then  in  talking  to  the 
press  entourage  flying  with  him  that 
China  Is  a  so-called  Communist 
regime.  s(miething  is  very  haywire.  Ev- 
eryone knows  that  few  countries  on 
the  face  of  the  Earth  are  more  Marx- 
ist than  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

Then  the  administration  describes 
Nicaragua  as  being  some  kind  of  Marx- 
ist Juggernaut  which  has  a  population 
of  about  3  million  people,  about  SO 
percent  or  some  such  in  an  age  group 
that  is  not  viable  from  a  military 
standpoint. 

But  I  wonder  how  many  people  real- 
ize 60  percent  of  the  Nicaraguan  econ- 
omy is  still  in  private  ownership,  not 
state  ownership? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Callfomia  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  AuCon.  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  mtt-lkb  of 
Callfomia  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Itlr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  find 
that  75  percent  of  the  businesses  in 
Nicaragua  are  in  private  hands,  and  80 
percent  of  the  farmland  is  still  in  pri- 
vate hands. 

Given  this.  I  Just  have  got  to  say 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  I  work 
for  from  my  congressional  district  who 
think  this  is  quite  a  curiodty.  the 
President  ciOllng  the  People's  Repul>- 
lic  of  China  a  so-called  Communist 
regime,  and  the  Nicaragua  regime 
some  kind  of  a  pure  Commxmlst  Jug- 
gernaut. 

I  do  not  defend  the  excesses  of  the 
Sandinista  government,  but  I  resent 
overblowing  the  dtuation  in  Nicaragua 
and  the  White  House  failure  to  under- 
stand that  the  United  States  did  more 
to  create  the  Sandinista  revolution  by 
our  unblinking  support  of  Somoza. 
who  plundered  the  treasury  and  bru- 
talized lUs  people,  without  any  serious 
oppodtion  on  the  part  of  the  UJB. 
Government. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  the 
points  he  has  brought  out  in  the 
debate  here. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requidte 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  boy.  you  know,  I  get 
a  big  kick  out  of  this  guilt  complex 
that  many  Members  of  this  House 
have  toward  our  involvement  In  Cen- 
tral America.  I  think  the  No.  1  ques- 
tion is  are  we  going  to  ken>  Central 
America  free  and  are  we  going  to  pro- 
tect the  southern  soft  underbelly  of 
the  United  States  of  America?  That  is 


my  No.  1  concern,  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  have  our  yoimg  people  in- 
volved in  a  military  conflict  down 
there  at  some  point  in  the  future  be- 
cause we  did  not  do  the  right  thing 
today. 

They  talked  about  Nicaragua  being  a 
government  under  seige.  What  about 
9  Salvador? 

Tou  say,  well,  the  gentleman  from 
Callfomia  indicated  that  they  are  get- 
ting most  of  tbeir  weapons  fnnn 
within  the  country,  from  our  supplies 
that  have  been  sent  down  there  being 
sold  on  the  black  maiket  to  them,  but 
the  Intelligence  Committee  said,  and  I 
will  quote  this,  in  a  report  in  May, 
1983,  the  House  Intelligence  (Commit- 
tee after  reviewing  the  Intgelligenoe- 
based  evidence  and  finding  It  conviDO- 
ing  reported: 

It  Is  not  popular  support  that  wiitsim  the 
taMursmts.  As  «m  be  dtecuMed  Ister.  this 
Insurgaicy  depends  for  Its  life  blood— uma. 
ammunltitm.  financing,  logistics  and  oom- 
mand-and-oontrol  facfllttca  upon  outside 
■■tiftTi~»«  from  Nicaragua  and  C^ba.  This 
Nicaracuan-CuiMn  contribution  to  the  Sal- 
vadoran insursency  is  longstanding.  It 
began  shortly  after  the  overtbrow  of 
Somoza  In  Jidy  1979.  It  has  provided— by 
land,  sea  and  air— the  great  bulk  of  mflitair 
equipment  and  support  received  by  the  in- 
surgents. 

So  I  think  the  argument  that  the 
gentleman  from  (XUf omia  made  that 
they  are  not  getting  any  suppliea 
through  Niiauagua  and  Cuba  and 
other  areas  is  Just  erroneous. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California,  lifr. 
Ch^rman.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  will  not 
yield  right  now. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  used  my 
name.  I  would  appreciate  if  he  would 
yield  Just  to  clarify  my  point. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  wHl  not 
yldd  right  now.  I  will  in  a  moment. 

In  liWS.  the  Soviet  bloc  delivered 
over  $100  million  in  military  hardware 
to  the  Sandinistas.  They  have  estab- 
lished a  powerful  force  of  artillery, 
multiple  rodtet  launchers  and  tanks 
and  an  arsenal  that  exceeds  that  of 
the  other  countries  of  the  region. 
They  are  expanding  four  airfields  so 
that  they  can  aocmnmodate  Mlg-2S 
fighter  bombers  that  can  reach  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States, 
the  west  coast,  as  well  as  the  Panama 
CanaL 

They  have  Just  recdved  a  whole 
shipload  of  Bulgarian  amphibious 
tanks,  and  you  Imow  of  all  the  other 
multitude  of  military  supplies  they 
have  received  from  the  Communist 
bloc  oountriea.  as  well  as  having  10.000 
(Albans  down  there  and  PLO  terrorists 
and  North  Koreans  and  Bulgarians 
and  all  those  fellow  travelers. 

So  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
they  are  a  danger. 

Humberto  Ortega  and  Danld  Ortega 
said  In  no  uncertain  terms  that  they 
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want  a  refolutkm  wtthout  borden  tn 
Owtnl  AflMriea  and  tiMy  are  toinc  to 
haad  for  that  and  If  w*  do  not  b^ 
tha  Oootraa  and  tboaa  who  are  flglit- 
tW  ftar  thair  own  treadom  down  there 
aa  «tf  aa  trytaw  to  tntardlet  thoae  aup- 
pIlM  tram  fattliw  into  and  out  of 
mBaracaa,  than  va  are  goinc  to  reap 
the  whMwtnd  and  be  dtreetly  Inrolvad 
in  a  mnitanr  oonfllot  wtth  our  Idda. 

Nov.  thay  talked  about  that  w  are 
tobhUBM  far  the  raiaraarioD  in  Omtral 
An—ptea,  I  iiad  a  iitaeili^.  aa  did  mem- 
beta  of  the  Reimbllcan  Study  Oommltr 
tea  not  lone  ato,  with  a  man  named 
Thaofllo  Arehlbold  and  a  gentleman 
whoae  name  tiudm  me  rii^t  now.  who 
li  a  ^"■►«to  Indian,  and  they  did  not 
think  we  ware  to  blame  for  the  reprea- 
ilon.  and  they  Uve  down  there. 

The  IfMdto  Indiana  who  teatlfled 
stated  tiiat  they  burled  alive,  the  8an- 
dlntataa  burled  alive  SS  of  the  people 
tn  hla  vfllace. 

TheofDo  Arehlbold.  the  black  man 
with  whom  we  talked,  ihowed  us  his 
ftawera  where  they  had  pulled  his  fln- 
gemalla  out  one  at  a  time.  He  told 
where  they  took  IS  people  who  were 
mtnt^iy  HI.  put  them  tn  a  buHdlnc, 
poured  gaaoUne  over  them  and  burned 
them  to  death. 

He  told  of  two  little  chfldren  outside 
a  Sandlnlata  military  encampmoit 

(GRS-STll 

that  took  two  crusts  of  bread  fttim  a 
garbage  can  and  they  shot  them  In  the 
haad  and  burled  them  tn  a  mam  grave. 
How,  I  would  aay  that  is  rwreaakm 
and  I  cannot  bdleve  the  united  Statea 
la  reaponafble  for  that  Now.  if  you  can 
draw  that  kind  of  conclusion,  you  are 
way  beyond  me. 

DIMO 

There  Is  no  doubt  tn  my  mind  or  tn 
the  mind  of  anybody  who  follows  the 
newapapars  that  the  reprearion  is  ex- 
iy^««tiwj  They  talked  about  tree  eleo- 
tk»s.  Now.  becauee  the  free  elections 
are  not  going  to  be  tree,  the  oppoaltloo 
la  not  even  going  to  run  becanae  It  la 
gotag  to  be  a  sham,  and  they  told  the 
American  people  that  and  the  whole 
world. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  been  very 
concerned  about  the  repression  of 
their  church  down  there,  and  It  Is  ex- 
panding. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  elec- 
tlon.  aa  I  understand  It.  Is  going  to  be 
run  pretty  much  against  the  Catholic 
Churdi  and  religious  involvement  In 
the  affairs  of  state. 

80  tha  uipreaskm  Is  expanding  at  a 
very  rapid  rate  down  there.  And.  of 
la,  eenaorahlp.  I  think  the  gentle- 
from  California  alluded  to  us 
responsibie  for  the  censwahlp 

TWk  to  the  people  at  La  Prcnsa  and 
a*  them  what  they  think  about  that, 
the  paper  that  for  the  last  20  or  M 
years  haa  been  the  voice  of  oppoaltloo 
to  the  government  when  Somoaa  was 
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tn  power,  and  now  they  say  the 
preaent  oppreashwi  is  much  greater 
^kmi  when  the  Communist  Bandlnlsta 
government  took  over. 

The  CHAnmAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Buaroal 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Boaroa 
of  Twf**"*  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  The  gen- 
tleman alluded  to  CoaU  lUca  and  indi- 
cated that  we  were  causing  them  prob- 
lems by  our  Involvement  In  Central 
America. 

Commenting  In  January  1M4  on  the 
threat  from  Ntcaragua.  CosU  Rlcan 
Ptealdent  Luis  Alberto  Monge  said:  "I 
never  thought  I  would  say.  as  I  do 
now,  that  we  would  have  It  worse  In 
four  years  of  Bawtlnlstf  rule  than  In 
40  years  of  Somoaa." 

When  you  start  saying  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  all  of  these  problems  In 
Central  America.  I  really  believe  you 
ought  to  get  your  facts  stral^t  and 
not  go  off  halfoo(Aed.  telling  the 
people  of  this  country  something  that 
Is  not  accurate. 

Mr.  MIUjER  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Tea.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  MILU31  of  California.  First  of 
all.  I  did  not  say  arms  were  not  coming 
from  Nicaragua.  I  talked  about  other 
sources,  that  arms  are  flowing  Into  the 
Insurgents  In  El  Salvador  to  begin 
with,  and  I  did  not  say  that  we  were 
reapoiwible  for  all  of  the  repression 
and  the  terrorism  or  whatever  actlvl- 
tlea  are  carried  out  by  the  Sandlnlst,as 

What  I  suggested  was  that  we  were 
told  very  early  on  when  this  was  a 
very  small  operation  by  this  sdmlnls- 
tratl<m's  Embassy  people  that  we 
oould  expect  to  see  the  repression  even 
heightened. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bmnoal 
has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Bnaroa 
of  T"^****  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
a  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Because 
it  would  be  used  by  the  Sandinistas  as 
a  pretext  for  greater  repression  or  re- 
strictions on  the  prem  or  what  have 
you.  That  Is  what  I  have  said,  and  I 
think  if  the  gentleman  wlU  let  me 
finish,  since  most  of  his  talk  is  about 
what  I  said  or  I  did  not  say.  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  that  has  come  to 
pass.  But  the  fact  that  the  Sandinistas 
use  It  does  not  make  It  terribly  accu- 
rate. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  If  I  may 
reclaim  my  time.  I  would  Just  like  to 
say  we  have  all  been  listening  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  and  If  my  Interpreta- 
tion of  what  you  aald  is  different  than 
my  colleagues',  maybe  they  wOl  stand 
up  and  refute  what  I  have  lust  said. 


Mr.  MIXXXR  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  a  minute, 
your  Interpretation  Is  not  terribly  Im- 
portant. What  I  said  and  the  f  acU  of  It 
are  Important. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  do  not 
yield.  I  Just  would  like  to  conclude  by 
saying  that  I  think  the  majority  of  the 
Republican  side  of  the  Houae  feels 
that  we  must  pay  attention  to  the  soft 
underbelly  of  the  Uhlted  States  of 
America,  not  only  from  a  military 
standpoint  but  from  an  economic 
standpoint  as  well,  because  the  very 
real  risk  exists  that  we  will  get  be- 
tween 10  and  30  million  refugees  flee- 
ing Central  America  and  Southern 
Mexico  and  coming  to  our  country, 
which  will  cauae  economic  chaos. 

But  there  Is  a  military  threat  as  well 
and  if  the  revolution  without  borders 
that  Roberto  Ortega  and  Daniel 
Ortega  talk  about  comes  to  pam  be- 
cause we  do  not  do  what  Is  neceasary 
today,  then  we  are  going  to  have  to 
defend  wtth  oiu-  life's  blood  the  south- 
ern border  of  this  country,  and  those 
countries  that  want  to  remain  free  tn 
Central  America. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  CAmimian,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  language. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  strong  sup- 
port of  the  propoeed  prohibition  on 
covert  aid  to  guerrillas  fighting  the 
preaent  Government  of  Nicaragua  and 
wish  to  commend  House  Intelllgenoe 
Onomlttee  Chairman  Edwabs  Bolamo 
for  his  amtlnued  leadership  on  this 
Issue. 

The  question  before  us  today  la  not 
whether  the  Bandlnlsta  government 
has  lived  up  to  the  promises  it  made  in 
1979  to  the  Organlaatkm  of  American 
States  or.  more  Importantly,  to  the 
people  of  Nicaragua.  Nor  Is  It  whether 
that  government  Is  aligned  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  schemes  for 
taking  advantage  of  unrest  In  Central 
America.  The  deflclenckis  of  the  ruling 
junU  are  evident:  to  bdabor  that 
point  only  further  detracta  from  what 
we  ought  to  be  discussing  today. 

At  Issue  Is  whether  the  U.S.  role  In 
umlng  and  training  thousands  of 
C;ontra  guerrillas  whoae  attacks  in 
Nicaragua  have  claimed  untold  hun- 
dreita  of  Uvea  and  risk  sparking  a  re- 
gional conflict  Is  responsible  to  our  po- 
sition SS  a  world  leader.  And  whether, 
in  the  final  analyala,  this  policy  has 
furthered  ftf"***'  UJS.  Interests  tn 
the  region. 

If  the  apparent  confusion  in  the 
White  House  about  UjS.  goals  In  sup- 
porttaog  the  Contras  Is  any  indication. 
It  Is  little  wonder  that  they  have  fared 
so  poorly  as  a  military  force.  President 
Reagan  has.  as  my  eoUeagues  are 
aware,  variously  ssseriert  that  UB. 
policy  Is  designed  to  stem  the  flow  of 
arms  to  El  Salvador,  to  prod  the  San- 
dinistas to  show  greater  concillatkin 


toward  their  people  and  the  nations  of 
the  regkm,  and  to  deny  the  SovleU 
greater  influence  tn  Central  America. 

Whfle  the  administration's  Inten- 
tions may  be  open  to  debate  In  the 
mlncto  of  some,  the  harsh  conse- 
qiiences  of  our  involvement  are  Ines- 
capable. Thousands  of  NIcaraguans 
are  reported  to  have  died  or  been 
wounded  in  UJB.-sponsored  attacks. 
Our  onnpllclty  in  these  acts  of  vio- 
lence strains  the  Integrity  of  this 
Nation  and  its  devotion  to  law  at  home 
and  self-determination  abroad.  How 
can  we  stand  rl^teous  smong  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  in  condemning  ter- 
rorism while  providing  the  very  mate- 
rial and  expertise  for  such  attatdcs  in 
Nicaragua? 

Another  consequence  of  this  policy 
has  been  our  growing  Isolation  in 
wortd  affairs.  Revelations  last  spring 
about  the  U.8.  role  In  mining  Nlcara- 
guan  waters  prompted  a  sharp  outcry 
from  even  our  closest  allies— France 
and  Britain.  Mexican  officials  have 
been  particularly  outspoken  in  their 
criticism  of  the  current  U.S.  military 
buildup  In  Central  America,  fearing  its 
effect  on  regional  peace  efforts.  The 
UJB.  withdrawal  from  World  Court  Ju- 
risdiction has.  as  my  colleagues  weU 
know,  been  widely  Interpreted  as  a 
sign  of  our  contempt  for  International 
law  and  wortd  opinion. 

Within  Nicaragua  itself,  it  is  increas- 
tni^  evident  that  the  ever-present 
threat  of  full-scale  war  has  been  used 
as  a  pretense  for  further  radlcallzatlon 
and  militarization— at  the  very  ex- 
pense of  those  democratic  elements  we 
se^  to  encourage.  Experience  has 
shovm  that  a  nation  under  attack  is 
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less  likely  to  question  restrictions  on 

dvll  liberties  or  with  whom  it  is  allied. 

The  President  has  spoken  at  length 
about  a  flood  of  Soviet  arms  pasdng 
through  Nicaragua  to  the  guerrillas  in 
El  Salvador,  while  declining  to  make 
public  evidence  to  support  his  claims. 
Meanwhile,  top  Pentagon  officials 
have  testified  before  Congress  that 
they  beUeve  Salvadoran  guerrillas 
obtain  most  of  their  weapons  from 
captured  Government  soldiers  and  cor- 
rupt officials.  It  should  not  come  as 
any  surprise,  therefore,  that  Salvador- 
an President  Joae  Napoleon  Duarte 
has  offered  only  his  most  reluctant 
support  tat  the  Contra  effort. 

Finally,  the  war  being  waged  in  Nica- 
ragua has  heightened  regional  ten- 
sions and  threatens,  as  recent  clashes 
along  the  Costa  Rlcan  border  demon- 
strate, to  touch  off  a  broader,  regional 
conflict.  Invariably  this  situation  In- 
Liciasfs  the  likelihood  of  a  direct  UJB. 
combat  role  in  Ontral  America,  and 
offers  greater  opportunity  for  Soviet 
meddling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  United  States 
Is  safer  when  It  goes  Its  own  way  in 


world  affairs,  when  It  employs  meth- 
ods of  force  that  it  denounces  In 
others,  and  when  it  makes  diplcmiacy  a 
seoondary  priority  to  military  confron- 
tation. I  believe  there  is  another,  infi- 
nitely better  way. 

On  January  8  representatives  of  the 
five  key  Central  American  states  met 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Conta- 
dora  nations  to  devel(V  a  framework 
for  implementing  the  21-polnt  plan  for 
peace  and  regional  cooperation  adopt- 
ed last  falL  Three  commissions  were 
established  at  that  time  to  draft  a  re- 
gional peace  plan  to  include:  reduc- 
tions in  the  levels  of  military  force  in 
the  region,  the  withdrawal  of  all  for- 
eign military  personnel  and  equip- 
ment, the  elimination  of  illegal  arms 
traffic  and  support  for  Insurgents,  the 
protection  of  human  rights  and  free 
elections,  and  the  promotion  of  region- 
al cooperation  on  economic  and  politi- 
cal issues. 

That  those  negotiations  continue  de- 
spite the  accelerating  military  buildup 
in  the  region  stands  witness  to  the 
partlciiMtnts'  determination  to  find  so- 
lutions on  the  basis  of  diplomacy, 
rather  than  confrontation.  The  Contar 
dora  process  offers  the  endangered 
forces  of  moderation  a  vital  opportuni- 
ty to  exert  their  influence. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  no  single  actor  In  the 
Central  American  drama  has  a  greater 
capacity  to  shape  the  future  direction 
of  events  than  the  United  States.  The 
Contadora  process  presents  an  oppor- 
tunity to  lead  us  away  from  the 
morass  of  deepening  military  conflict 
In  Central  America.  We  must  act  now, 
before  the  escalating  chaos  precludes 
the  option  of  diplcmiacy  and  makes 
direct  UJB.  military  intervention  all 
but  inevitable. 

I  appeal,  at  this  late  hour,  to  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  in  repudiating  the  ad- 
ministration's haphaaard  and  unwor- 
thy policy  In  Nicaragua  as  a  vital  first 
step  toward  a  peaceful  settlement.  I 
strongly  urge  support  for  the  prohibi- 
tion on  all  military  or  paramilitary  ac- 
tivities in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  C^hairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  going  gets 
tough,  the  United  States  quits.  That's 
the  message  the  United  States  broad- 
casts to  the  Soviets,  Cubans,  NIcara- 
guans, and  the  rest  of  the  world  If  it 
cuts  off  the  Nicaraguan  resistance  at 
the  knees  by  withdrawing  aid. 

We  will  be  taking  away  the  last,  best 
hope  for  a  free  Nicaragua. 

We  win  be  taking  away  the  only  car 
pabillty  vre  have  to  keep  the  Sandl- 
nlata forces  tied  down  inside  Nicara- 
gua, instead  of  turning  outward  to 
spread  Marxist  totalitarianism  to 
neighboring  countries. 

We  wOl  be  taking  away  the  only 
preamire  on  the  Sandinistas  to  stay  at 
the  negotiating  table. 

And,  moat  dangerous  of  all,  we  will 
be  telling  our  allies  In  Central  America 


and  the  reat  of  the  world  that,  once 
again,  the  United  States  lacks  the  f  ot- 
Utude  to  protect  its  friends  and  ita  se- 
curity interests  in  the  world.  If  we  do 
not  stand  up  to  Soviet  adventurism  tn 
Central  Amertea,  we  are  going  to  find 
ourselves  facing  Soviet  adventurism  a 
lot  doaer  to  home,  a  lot  aooner  than 
we  think. 

Only  at  a  great  cost  of  blood  and 
treasure  could  the  United  Statea.  by 
direct  action,  contain  the  efforts  of 
the  SandlnlsU  regime  to  export  Its  to- 
talitarian revolution  to  El  Salvador. 
Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  and  Guatemala. 
It  makes  more  sense  for  us  to  support 
the  Nicaraguan  resistance  to  help  con- 
tain those  efforts  now,  than  it  does  to 
ignore  the  problem  and  hope  that  we 
will  not  be  called  upon  to  protect  our 
sllles. 

The  activities  of  the  Nicsraguan  re- 
sistance disrupt  the  ef  f  («ts  of  the  San- 
dinistas to  svvport  guerrilla  subver- 
sion of  neighboring  states  and  tie  up 
Bandlnlsta  military  resources  in  mca- 
ragua.  To  acconu>llsh  these  objectives 
by  overt  use  of  the  \JJ8.  Armed  Forces 
would  cost  far  more  than  the  few  mil- 
lion dollars  we  should  provide  In  aid  to 
the  Nicaraguan  resistance. 

For  a  small  financial  commitment, 
the  United  States  would  reap  the  stra- 
tegic benefit  of  an  organised  resistance 
to  the  forces  to  totalitarianism  in  On- 
tral America. 

The  majority  members  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  make  a 
grave  mistake  today  in  adivting  sec- 
tion 107  of  this  bill  to  prohlbtt  certain 
assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  resist- 
ance. We  should  continue  that  assist- 
ance. Such  assistance  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  free 
peoples  of  Central  America,  whoae 
number  is  HtmiTiUhiny  as  the  Soviet^ 
Cuban-Niearag\ian  forces  advance 
f  rcnn  their  sanctuaries. 

Mr.  (X>LEMAN  of  MissourL  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f  ran  Missouri. 

Mr.  COUadAN  of  Missouri.  Just  for 
the  record,  statonents  have  been 
nuule  that  the  United  States  has  some- 
how pushed  the  Sandinistas  into  the 
Cmnmunist  camp.  At  the  same  time 
the  SovleU  were  sui«>lying  military 
aid  to  the  SsniinliftTf  we  were  voting 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  eoo- 
ncMuic  aid  to  them  In  fact,  it  was  the 
largest  package  ever  smt  to  any  coun- 
try In  Central  America.  And  by  Janu- 
ary 1981,  we  had  auUuHlaed  over  $117 
million  in  economic  assistance  and 
suppOTted  over  $200  millkm  tn  eco- 
lumiic  loans.  We  evoi  proposed  that 
we  would  have  Peace  Corpa  volunteers 
In  Nicaragua. 

We  did  not  push  those  people  to 
where  they  are  today.  We  tried,  and  I 
remember  the  majority  leader's  plead- 
ing statonents  down  here  In  the  well 
when  he  asked  us  to  api»oprlate  that 
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taappanadr  They   ended  up 
turnlnc  tt  around  on  ue  to  do  the  very 
UUmi  Uie  ■wilVeiien  frnm  IrtiHeni  In 
dJMteil  So  I  think  m  have  to  have  a 
J  In  our  Ttafw  fl<  what  reaUjr  hap- 
whai  the  true  facte  are  down 
there. 
I  thank  the  iitknan  for  yleldlnc. 
,  8TUIIP.  I  thank  the  fentleman. 
I  yMd  tMCk  the  balance  of  my 


Ux.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chabman.  I 
move  to  itrike  the  lait  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  riae  In  mpport  of 
■aetkm  107,  the  provlilan  prohlbttlnc 
fnndi  for  the  war  In  Nlcaracua.  Thia  li 
the  fourth  time  In  the  laet  t  yeare  the 
BoiHe  haa  voted  on  the  ianie:  There 
wimpelllnt  reaaooa  for  voting 
_  to  terminate  UJB.  aarirtanoe  to 
the  eo-ealled  CoDtraa.  the  rebel  groupe 
f%t*tfaif  the  leftM  Oovemment  of 


Pundlnt  thaae  oovnt  operatloni  is 
dearty  hannful  to  U&  Intereata,  rtaka 
wldenliw  the  eoofllet.  and  ditnlnlahee 
the  '*«'»"—  for  meeeaeful  negotlatloni 
between  the  Dnlted  Statee  and  Nicara- 
gua. 

We  must  now  devote  our  energtae  to 
ptriltleal  negotlatlona  and  turn  ded- 
atvely  toward  peace.  The  moet  impor- 
tant move  In  this  dlrectlco  to  to  stop 
our  eupport  of  the  Contraa.  Many  of 
the  pdUctee  of  the  ruling  SandlntoU 
regime  are  ohjectlonahle  to  us.  Thoee 
pottdea  have  created  vlalble  dlaoontent 
In  Nicaragua.  But  It  to  not  up  to  us  to 
fund  guerrillas  whoae  aim  to  to  over- 
throw a  govenunent  we  do  not  like. 

The  covert  action  program  In  Nica- 
ragua dearty  has  not  worked.  It  has 
not  brought  peace.  It  has  not  stopped 
the  flow  of  arms  and  other  support  to 
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rdieta  in  O  Salvador.  It  has  not 
stopped  one  shipment  of  anns  passing 
Into  B  Salvador.  It  has  not  forced 
diangee  In  Nicaragua's  domestic  poll- 
dea.  It  has  brought  neither  peace  nor 
democracy  to  Nicaragua.  Rather.  It 
has  strengthened  the  Sandinistas'  re- 
solve and  provided  Justification  for  its 
liMieaslinlf  lupiessivt  policies.  The 
war  allows  Nicaragua  to  wave  the 
banner  of  nationalism,  rather  than  to 
defend  Its  rtpreesivf  regime.  It  has 
brought  an  Increased  mUltartoatlon  of 
Ufa  and  greater  Soviet  and  Cuban  tn- 
wdvement  In  Nicaragua.  It  has  in- 
ereaeed  the  risk  of  full-scale  regional 
war  that  could  engulf  fragile  Hondu- 
laa  and  Coata  iUca. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  a  new  ap- 
proadi  to  rrtatlona  with  Nicaragua. 
Secretary  Shulta'  trip  to  Nicaragua  on 
June  1, 10e4.  repreeented  the  start  of  a 
worthy  Initiative  to  begin  the  process 
of  dtopelTIng  mutual  distrust.  I  hope 
reaults  ensue.  However,  any  U.8. 
dialog  with  the  Sandinistas  to  likely  to 
take  place  In  a  poisoned  atmosphere 


while  the  covert  actkm  continues. 
Only  when  the  covert  war  ends  will 
the  Sandinistas  have  reaaoo  to  believe 
ue  when  we  tell  them  we  are  prepared 
to  reapood  podtlvely  if  they  hold  free 
electlooa.  ftllm*"***  press  oensorahlp, 
aDow  open  oppodtlon  partlea.  and— 
most  importanUy— halt  aid  to  the  Sal- 
vadoran  insurgents.  We  cannot  talk 
productively  to  Nicaragua  untU  our 
support  for  the  covert  war  enda. 

Secretary  Shulta*  diplomatic  talks 
with  Nicaragua  must  be  supported  and 
strengthened.  We  would  not  negotiate 
with  a  gun  at  our  heads.  We  cannot 
expect  others  to  enter  productive  talks 
in  thoee  drcumatancea.  dther. 

H827S-«3 

2.  Smote 
The  Senate  bOl.  &271S.  evidently 
ffftntaiiy^  provisions  in  the  classified 
portion  of  the  bill  that  directly  con- 
flicted with  the  house  provisions  con- 
cerning contra  aid.  According  to  preas 
accounts,  the  Senate  intelligence  com- 
mittee agreed  to  June  1984  to  author- 
ise $28  million  In  aid  to  the  contras  so 
long  as  the  President  reported  that 
they  were  not  attempting  to  over- 
throw the  government.  SJlep.  98-481. 
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c.  oornimTDra  *ppBorai*Tioirs 

i.  House 

a.  Contra  aid  reatrictloo  as  introduced. 

reported     (9/17/84).     and     passed 

House  (9/25/84) 

\SU.  Rm.  64S.  Mth  Cons..  Id  aCM.] 
PrxnUMl  further.  Tbat  durins  flscal  year 
19tS.  no  fundi  available  to  the  Central  In- 
tMiugmnt^  Asencjr,  tbe  Department  of  De- 
feiMe,  or  any  other  Mency  or  entity  of  the 
United  States  tamdved  In  IntelUcence  acttri- 
ties  may  be  obUgated  or  expended  for  the 
[lurpoae  or  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
mipportlnc.  directly  or  Indirectly,  military 
or  paramilitary  operattoas  in  Nlcaracua  by 
any  nation,  sroup.  orsantaatloo.  movement, 
or  indtvldual  untn  the  Department  of  De- 
feiMe  ApproprtaUoo  Act.  IMS.  U  reported  to 
or  mibsequently  paaed  by  the  House  of 
RepreaentatlTeK 

The  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
ported a  DOD  appr(4>rlatlon  bill.  1985 
(HA.  0829).  on  8ept«nber  20.  1984. 
That  report  contained  a  contra  aid  re- 
striction substantially  similar  to  that 
enacted  In  the  continuing  reeolutlon. 
HJtep.  98-1080  at  207.  The  House  took 
no  action  on  the  DOD  appropriation 
bill  as  such  subsequent  to  Its  report- 
ing. However,  its  provision  became  in- 
corporated into  the  House  version  of 
HJ.  048  for  purposes  of  conference, 
even  though  it  was  not  part  of  the 
original  House-passed  version  of  that 
resolution. 

(CRS-27S] 

b.  Report  explanations 

i.  Ortfflnal  continuing  retolution 

CONTINUnfO  APPROPRIATIONS.  19a5 

Section  lOKc)  also  plaoee  eertaln  other  re- 

■trletlans  on  sppiopriatlOM  or  funds  made 


available  or  aotliortty  granted  pumiant  to 
the  contlnulnf  rssoluttoo  concerning  mul- 
tlyear  ptoeunaMnts.  mpport  of  military  or 
paramOUary  operations  In  Nicaragua,  pro- 
curement of  MX  mlsiOea,  testing  of  antlnt- 
elllte  weapoos  and  deployment  of  certain 
nuclear  erutoe  mtasUea 

H.  Rep.  98-1080  at  8. 

b.  DOD  Approprlatlona 

DKPARnOENT  OF  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIA'nON  BnX.  1905 

(CR8-270] 

cu  Acnvmas  nmcABAouA 

The  budget  propoeed  to  delete  language 
which  plaoed  a  t«— «*«*««»"  of  $94  mOllon  on 
fiscal  year  1M4  fundi  used  to  mpport  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  operatloni  In  Nicara- 
gua. The  Committee  reeommenda  n  vised 
language  to  prohibit  fundi  In  ftacal  year 
1M6  to  mpport,  directly  or  Indirectly.  mlU- 
tary  or  paramilitary  operatloni  In  Nlcara- 
sua. 

H.  Rep.  98-1080  at  207-08 

c  House  floor  debate  (9/25/84.  Note 
that  the  House  passed  H.J.  Ree.  048 
prior  to  DOD  bill  report) 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 

[CRS-277] 

MSCHAnci  or  tbb  anouimoa 

Five  biUs  are  provided  for  the  Houae 
psssfrt  bill  rate.  They  can  be  found  in 
section  101(a)  of  the  draft;  they  are: 
Agriculture.  District  of  Columbia.  In- 
terior. Lebor-HHS-Edueatlon.  and 
military  construction. 

The  foreign  assistance  bill  to  provid- 
ed for  in  section  101(b)  at  the  rate  of 
openPtlons  provided  In  the  House  re- 
ported bill. 

The  defense  bill  to  provided  for  in 
section  101(c)  at  the  lower  of  either 
the  current  rate  or  the  budget  esti- 
mate. A  spedal  provision  to  made  In 
thto  section  that  automatically  adjusts 
the  rate  to:  First,  the  committee  re- 
ported rate,  when  that  occurs,  and 
lAter  to  the  House  psssfti  rate,  when 
the  House  passes  the  bOL  In  addltk» 
there  are  four  spedal  limitations  that 
reflect  actions  taken  by  the  House 
dealing  with:  Nicaragua,  the  MX  mto- 
sUe,  the  anttoatelllte  weapon  system, 
and  the  cruise  missile.  Theee  limita- 
tions are  identical  to  provisions  carried 
in  the  House  passed  authorization  biU 
(H.R.  6107). 

The  transportation  bUl  to  provided 
for  at  the  lower  of  either  the  curroit 
rate  or  the  budget  estimate  In  section 
101(d). 

The  Treasury-Postal  Service  bill  to 
provided  for  at  the  rate  of  operations 
provided  for  in  the  conference  report 
agreed  to  on  the  House  floor  on  Sep- 
tember 12. 

The  water  resource  development  ap- 
propriations bill  (HJl.  3958)  which 
passed  the  House  on  October  0,  1983. 
to  carried  at  the  House  passed  bOl  rate 
in  section  101(a). 
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Sectkm  101(f)  of  the  reaolutlon  pro- 
vides fimt-*""«"g  authority  at  the  cur- 
rent rate  for  approximately  20  pro- 
grams that  lack  authorisation  and 
need  to  be  continued  Into  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

iMamsATioi  B*n 

The  reeolutlon  which  you  have 
before  you  provides  funding  through 
September  SO  or  when  a  regular  bill  to 
enacted  into  law.  The  reeolutlon  pro- 
vldea  that  when  a  regular  bOl  to  slipied 
Into  law.  the  provisions  of  thto  con- 
tinuing resolutkm  automatkally  dtom- 
gage. 

ABoenoe  un  wcbool  vsatbi  unrunoa 

Finally,  the  mechanics  of  thto  reso- 
lution provide  for  the  continuation  of 
the  «'^*«ti"g  provisions  of  law  regard- 
ing the  prohibition,  against  preventing 
the  implonentatlon  of  program  of  vol- 
untary school  prayer  and  meditation 
in  public  schools.  Theee  provisions  will 
remain  in  effect  during  the  duration 
of  the  continuing  resolution. 


I  VOa  ACTIOS 

The  rule  under  which  thto  resolution 
to  being  considered  makes  11  amend- 
ments in  order.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  dlspodtlon  will  be  of  each  of  them 
but  I  merely  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  fiscal  year  expires  at  mid- 
night. Sunday.  September  30,  and  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  provide  for  the  or- 
derly continuation  of  the  Government 
tmless  we  pass  thto  reeolutlon  today. 

Remember,  under  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  Oeneral.  unless  a  continuing 
resolution  to  enacted  by  mldnl^t, 
Sunday,  September  30,  many  Oovem- 
ment services  will  stop. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  and  urge  your 
support  for  thto  resolution.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  CX)NTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the 
House  today  to  the  first  continuing 
reeolutlcm  for  fiscal  1985. 

The  reeolutlon  covers  the  nine  regu- 
lar appropriations  Ulto  for  fiscal  1985 
which  have  not  yet  been  enacted  Into 
law.  For  projects  and  activities  covered 
by  the  resolution,  funds  are  available 
until  Setytember  30.  1985,  or  for  what- 
ever period  to  specified  by  the  appUca- 
ble  appropriation  bill. 

If  a  bill  to  subsequently  enacted,  the 
continuing  reeolutlon  disengages,  and 
the  funding  leveto  and  conditions  are 
established  by  the  enacted  bilL 

Activities  covered  by  five  bills  are 
continued  at  the  rate  and  under  the 
conditions  of  the  bill  as  psswrrt  the 
Houae  as  of  October  1.  1984:  Agricul- 
ture. District  of  Columbia,  Interior. 
Labor-HHS-Education,  and  military 
construction. 

Several  unauthorized  programs 
which  were  not  Induded  In  the  House- 
passed  Labor-HHS  bill  are  specifically 
continued  at  the  current  rate. 

Activities  covered  by  the  def  oise  bill 
•re  ccmtlnued  at  the  current  rate  or 


the  budget  estimate,  whichever  to 
lower,  under  the  current  terms  and 
conditions.  If  the  1985  Defense  bill  to 
subsequently  reported  to  or  passed  the 
House,  then  the  rate  and  the  condi- 
tions shaU  be  those  reported  to  or 
passed  the  House. 

The  following  restrictions  are  ap- 
plied until  the  1985  Defense  appro- 
priations bill  to  reported  to  or  passed 
the  House: 

No  funds  shall  be  available  to  in- 
crease a  procuremoit  (P-1)  or  RDTJfcE 
(R-1)  line  item  above  fiscal  1984.  or  to 
initiate  or  resume  any  such  line  item 
for  which  funds  were  not  available  in 
fiscal  1984. 

No  funds  shall  be  available  to  initi- 
ate certain  multlyear  procurements. 

No  funds  shall  be  available  for  the 
purpose  or  effect  of  supporting  direct 
or  indirect  military  or  paramilitary  op- 
erations in  Nicaragua. 

Funds  for  procuranent  of  the  BCX. 
testing  the  anttoatelllte  wtxpoa,  and 
deployment  of  the  naval  nudear 
cruise  mtosQe  are  subject  to  specified 
restrictions  in  the  House-passed  De- 
fense authorization. 

Funds  for  National  Ouard  Reserve 
and  equipment,  and  retired  pay,  de- 
fense, shall  be  at  the  current  rate. 

Activities  covered  by  the  foreign  aid 
bill  are  continued  at  the  rate,  and 
imder  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
bill  as  reported  to  the  House  on  Sep- 
tember 13. 1984. 

Activities  covered  by  the  Transporta- 
tion bill  are  continued  at  the  current 
rate  or  the  budget  estimate,  whichever 
to  lower,  and  under  the  current  terms 
and  conditions.  Several  programs 
which  were  zeroed  In  the  budget  esti- 
mate are  spedf  Ically  continued  at  the 
current  rate. 

Activities  covered  by  the  Treasury 
bill  are  continued  at  the  rate  and 
under  the  conditions  provided  In  the 
conference  report. 

Finally,  the  resolution  funds  the  43 
new  projects  in  the  1984  public  works 
supplemental  as  passed  the  House,  and 
provides  funds  or  authority  for  10  ad- 
ditional new  projects. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  that  concludes  my 
summary  of  the  resolution.  I  will  sup- 
port the  resolution  on  final  passage.  I 
did  not  agree  with  several  of  the 
amendments  added  by  the  committee, 
and  I  will  oppose  several  of  the 
amendments  made  In  order  by  the 
rule. 

However,  whatever  the  outcome  to 
today,  we  must  proceed  to  conference, 
and  do  our  best  to  get  a  resolution 
that  will  be  signed  into  law. 

It  to  dear  from  the  action  of  the  Ap- 
propriations C«mmilttee,  and  from  the 
action  of  the  House  In  defeating  the 
rule  last  week,  that  we  are  not  going 
to  get  a  dean  reaolutlon  from  the  com- 
mittee and  through  the  House. 

Thto  resolution  to  the  only  game  In 
town,  so  I  will  vote  to  pass  It  and  go  to 
conference. 


Section  117  of  the  resolutUm  author- 
izes disaster  asslstsnre  loans  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration  for 
fishermen,  fish  processors,  snd  agri- 
cultural enterprises  who  suffered 
losses  due  to  abnormal  weather  and 
sea  conditions  related  to  the  El  Nino 
^n»i»Mr  conditions  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  In  1982  and  1983. 

The  admlnlstratkm  strona^  opposes 
thto  provision.  Assuming  an  avoage 
SBA  loan  of  $10,000— and  the  average 
could  well  be  three  times  that 
amount— but  assuming  a  $10,000  aver- 
age, the  demand  for  farm  disaster 
loans  could  be  as  hl^  as  $350  million. 
SEA'S  mtire  fiscal  year  1985  program 
level  for  such  loans  to  $500  mOllcm. 
thus  only  $150  million  would  be  avall- 
ahle  for  all  other  disasters  affecting 
small  businesses.  Over  the  past  decade 
the  lowest  amount  needed  for  SBA 
phya^  disaster  loans  in  any  staigle 
year  was  almost  $200  mOllon.  WhUe 
disasters  cannot  be  predicted.  It  to  ob- 
vious that  thto  El  Nino  Program  would 
exceed  the  resources  available  for  such 
loans. 

These  farm  loans  should  be  proc- 
essed throu^  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, which  has  the  resouces 
and  the  expertise  to  handle  than. 
SBA  has  authorized  staff  of  4.000; 
Farmers  Home  has  11.700.  SBA  esti- 
mates that  they  would  receive  about 
35.000  loan  applications  under  thto  El 
Nino  Program,  which  would  require 
300  person-years,  or  $10.8  million.  In 
additional  direct  labor  costs. 

[CllS-2781 

For  these  reasons  I  h<H;»e  thto  provi- 
sion will  be  dropped  by  the  Senate  and 
subsequently  by  the  conference. 


The  conference  report  holds  Defense 
to  the  fiscal  1984  enacted  level  or  the 
1985  budget  request— program  by  pro- 
gram—whichever to  lower  until  the 
fiscal  year  1985  bill  to  reported  by  full 
committee  or  subsequently  pawrrt  by 
the  House  at  which  time  the  repwted 
and/or  passed  levd  to  triggered  in. 

No  new  starts  are  allowed  and  no 
new  multlyear  contracts  may  be  initi- 
ated. 

A  prohibition  against  using  CIA  or 
any  other  funds  from  any  Oovem- 
ment agency  for  use  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  to  Imposed. 

Funds  for  the  MX,  anttoatelllte 
we^Tons.  and  nudear-tlpped  cruise 
missiles  carry  the  same  restriction  as 
to  contained  In  the  authorization  bOl 
as  passed  by  the  House. 

H10033-34 

2.  Senate 
As  introduced  and  reported,  the 
Senate  defense  apiHropriation  leglslar 
tion  omtalned  the  $28  mUllon  author- 
ized in  the  Senate  Intelllgenoe  authori- 
zation bilL  Efforts  to  amend  thto  pro- 


u^^vTce 
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fftOed  on  Um  nimttw  floor  (10/ 


Mr.  INOUTS. 
up  my 


ICr.  PNitdent.  I  caU 
and  Mk  for  tti  im- 


ntHODINO   OFnCER.   The 


Tlk0 
daik  wfU  Tvport. 


leddatlTe  clerk  read 


Mr.  IlfUUTB. 


Mr.  Presklent.  I 
that  further  read- 
amendment  be 


taac  of  the 

with.  

The  PIUBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out ohJeeOon.  It  is  ao  ordered. 
Dm  amendDfBnt  it  at  f  oIIowk 
IB  Hm  a<  Um  OMttar  prapOMd  to  be  in- 
i  by  ttM  oomBiOM  aBflndment.  tawert 


UMI 


"(h)  Sacfa  Miwiinti  M  temj  be 
(or  praJaeU  or  MftMttM.  ao(  oUmtwIm  «>•- 
ettlBelly  pratMad  f or  In  thto  Jotait  raaoluUan. 
at  a  lata  for  opwathw  and  to  the  extent 
la  the  naimer  i»<wtded  (or  to  the  De- 
o<   Defvee  Approprtatlon   Act. 

MMd  by  the  Ometn  u  of  October 

1.  IMC  PtmUtt,  Ttet  for  the  purpoeee  of 
ttito  aukeecfttaB.  If  eacfa  Act  bee  been  report- 
ed to  the  Senate  bat  notpeaeed  the  Senate 
aa  of  Oetaber  1.  1M4.  It  itaaD  be  deeoMd  aa 
harbw  been  paaaad  by  the  Senate: /^lOvMerf 
Mrtktr.  That  durlac  the  Hacal  year  19a».  no 

fondi  andlable  to  the  Central  Intoilljence 
Otm  Oaiiartment  of  Defenee  or  any 
jeney  or  entity  of  the  United  Statee 
iBTCivad  \n  tateDlcanoe  acthrltlea  may  be  ob- 
Uaated  or  etpanded  (or  the  porpoee  or 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  eupporthic. 
dlreetty  or  taidtaactly.  military  or  panunUi- 
tary  operattona  In  Wlcaraaaa  by  any  nation, 
veaent.  or  indhrid- 
aa  ipertflpally  peovlded  In  thte 
Provided  fwOttr.  That  o(  the 
fundi  made  atraOabie  by  thh  joint  reeolu- 
tlon  (or  actlTttlea  o(  the  Central  InteUHenoe 
Acency.  not  to  eneed  $a.0OajMM  may  be  ob- 
Ttpwi^*^  aidely  (or  the  aa(e  and 
wtthttawal  fron  Niearacua  of 
any  taidfTtdnal  who  la  enaaaert.  or  who  hae 
been  Tt^.  dtneOv  and  Indirectly.  In 
BfUtary  or  paramilitary  opermtfcine  In  Ntca- 
and  not  to  exceed  U.000.000  may  be 
1  aoMy  to  provide  hu- 
ilde  Niearacua  (or 
taidtfldiialB  (and  the  tamiUea  at  aueh  taidlTld- 
uala)  who  bava  been  cncaccd.  directly  or  tn- 
dhectly.  In  paramilitary  opentlona  In  If  tca- 
racna  and  who  are  not  equipped  (or  military 
or  paraBiUltary  operatlone  whUe  outalde 
mcaiacua.". 

Mr.  INOUTK.  Mr.  Prealdent.  this 
amendment  itatea  that  no  funda  avail- 
ahle  to  the  CIA.  or  the  Department  of 
Defenae.  or  any  other  agency  of  the 
UjB.  Oovetnment  involved  in  Intelll- 
teooe  acttvlttea  may  be  uaed  directly 
or  Indirectly  for  military  or  paramili- 
tary operatkxia  in  Niearacua.  It  will 
cut  off  all  funda  that  are  now  aet  forth 
in  thia  bm  for  the  purpoaea  of  rapport- 
ins  the  Oootraa. 

The  amendment  further  atatea  that 
$S  million  wfU  be  aet  aalde  for  the  ez- 
pedltloua  withdrawal  of  thoae  men  and 
women  who  are  now  involved  in  mili- 


tary or  paramilitary  aethrltlea  hi  Nlea- 
racua,  and  an  additional  $4  million  for 
the  reaettlement  of  theae  peraooa. 

Laat  June.  I  introduced  a  limilar 
amendment  whteh  waa  ahnoat  IdenU- 
caL  The  only  chance  la  the  flaeal  year 
date— to  the  then  pendinc  emergency 
■upplemental  approprlatloni  bill— that 
proTlded  for  the  orderly  and  humani- 
tarian withdrawal  and  reaettlement  of 
CuerrHlaa  oppoalnc  the  Sandlnlata  gov- 
emment.  At  that  time,  I  aet  forth 
three  major  reaaona  for  thia  dedalon 
to  call  for  the  halt  of  the  covert  activi- 
ty and  the  phaetaic  out  of  the  pro- 
cram. 

Ftiat.  Mr.  Prealdent.  If  you  will 
recall,  I  atated  that  our  lupport  for 
the  paramilitary  operations  which  are 
euppoaed  to  be  covert  la  no  longer 
covert  becauae  everyone  knowi  about 
it.  The  world  la  aware  of  it.  Every  in- 
tereated.  and  knowledgeable  dtlaen  of 
the  United  Statea  la  aware  of  our 
covert  Involvement  in  Ntearagua.  So  it 
la  no  aecret. 

Second,  the  events  and  the  reports 
indicate  very  clearly  that  we  have  lost 
ccmtrol  over  the  acthrltlea  of  the  Con- 
traa.  Mr.  Prealdent,  we  may  have  had 
the  belt  of  interests,  and  the  best  of 
intentions.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
at  the  preaent  time  we  find  It  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  control  the  Contras. 

Third.  I  suggested  that  the  oper- 
ation had  gone  beyond  the  Initial  jus- 
tification. Tou  will  recall  the  Initial 
justification  for  our  Involvement  in 
Nicaragua  was  weapons  interdiction. 

I  alao  sUted.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
should  get  out  of  Nicaragua  for  an- 
other very  compelling  reason.  That 
reaaon  waa  that  Nicaraguan  operations 
were  slowly  but  surely  eroding  what- 
ever credibility  was  left  with  our  CIA. 

The  CIA  has  been  the  subject  of  re- 
lentleas  ruthleaa  attack,  day  and  night, 
by  the  media.  It  appears  that  any 
peraon  who  has  any  criticism  of  our 
activitlea  in  Nicaragua  is  given  front- 
page coverage.  Hardly  a  day  goea  by 
without  some  media  coverage,  and 
negative  coverage  at  that,  of  CIA  par- 
ticipation In  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  if  we  permit  the  sltua- 
tkm  to  continue,  I  believe  It  will  even- 
tually deatroy  the  usefulness  of  this 
very  important  agency. 

I  alao  stated  that  the  relaUvely 
minor  expoMliturea  propoaed  for  this 
program— and  I  wUl  not  state  it  but  it 
la  very  small— dominate  discussion  of 
our  Nation's  intelligence  operations 
which  are  actually  part  of  our  multi- 
billion  dollar  budget. 

For  theae  reasons,  this  covert  pro- 
gram in  Nicaragua  has  become  a  tragic 
distraction  from  the  regular  business 
of  the  Natltm  as  seen  from  the  per- 
spective of  the  XJA  Oovemmcnt 
alone,  not  even  in  the  light  of  human 
suffering,  that  it  is  continuing  In  Cen- 
tral America. 

Mr.  Prealdent,  what  I  said  last  June 
Is  true  today.  For  example,  we  have  re- 


cently heard  allegations  that  UjB.  mili- 
tary aircraft  have  been  declared  sur- 
plus property  and  consigned  to  the 
Contraa  through  the  CIA.  We  have 
had  two  Americans  die  while  on  an  ad- 
venture inaide  Nicaragua  with  the 
Contras.  Despite  the  persistent  denials 
by  the  State  Department,  the  military, 
and  the  CIA.  I  believe  the  public  con- 
tinues to  believe  that  our  Government 
has  supported  and  encouraged  thoee 
private  bstereata  and  individuals  in  our 
country  who  are  aiding  the  Contraa. 

I  do  not  think  It  would  be  advisable 
for  me  to  comment  on  the  truth  or  un- 
truth of  theae  mattera.  but,  Mr.  Preal- 
dent. I  think  it  is  undeniable  that  con- 
tinued paramilitary  operations  in 
Nicaragua  are  putting  great  strain  on 
the  credibility  of  the  D.S.  Oovem- 
ment,  especially  on  U.S.  intelllgenoe 
programs.  And  developments  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world  should  indicate  to  all  of  us  that 
the  preaent  time  is  not  a  good  time  for 
renewal  of  this  covert  program. 

There  seems  to  be  currently  consid- 
erable pressure  on  the  Sandinistas  to 
liberaliae  election  laws  so  that  the 
democratic  oppoaltlon  can  decide  to 
partidpate.  I  am  certain  that  if  we 
should  renew  assistance  to  their  en- 
emies now,  the  Sandinistas  may  have 
no  further  incentive  to  reach  a  demo- 
cratic settlement  with  the  opposition. 

There  has  also  been  considerable 
progress  in  the  Contadora  peace  proc- 
eaa.  Nkaragua  has  officially  commited 
ttaelf  to  the  draft  agreement  prepared 
by  the  Contadora  participants,  and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  many  have  dls- 
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counted  the  signif  toance  of  this  com- 
mitment, it  stm  stands  as  the  official 
policy  of  the  Sandinista  government. 

Mr.  Prealdent,  I  could  go  on  for 
mMiy  mlnutea  and  many  hours,  but 
much  has  been  said.  During  the  June 
debate,  I  believe  we  spent  about  3 
hours  covering  this  subject  matter.  So 
I  wiah  to  now  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  liitMiiHy"* 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  revolution  in 
Nicaragua  has  been  marked  by  disillu- 
sionment and  disappointment  from 
the  start  I  speak  this  in  a  very  person- 
al way  because  I.  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues here,  was  amtmg  thoae  who 
voted  for  aid  for  thia  new  SaniHniata 
government  in  Nicaragua.  There  was  a 
very  hot  debate  here,  Mr.  Prealdent. 
my  ooUeaguea  will  remember,  about 
whether  or  not  it  was  wiae  to  give  aid 
to  what  then  waa  called  by  scHne  a 
Mandst-Lenlnlat  government. 

But  many  of  us  persisted  and  went 
ahead  and  voted  for  that  aid,  baaed 
upon  what  we  saw  back  in  1979  as  a 
hope  for  a  new  independent,  nona- 


llgned  government,  democratic  govern- 
ment, in  Nicaragua,  a  country  which 
surely  had  been  the  victim  of  at  least 
benign  neglect,  if  not  the  wrong  kind 
of  interference  through  decadea.  by 
the  United  Statea. 

But,  Mr.  Prealdent,  from  that  time, 
indeed  from  the  time  that  Somosa 
left,  it  has  been  total  disappointment 
^na  total  dlsUluslonment  since,  and  it 
h«M  been  disappointment  and  disillu- 
sionment not  caused  by  the  United 
Statea  but  in  req?onse  to  a  policy  of 
the  United  SUtea  of  generosity  and  of 

help. 

It  U  important,  I  think.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  remember  the  datea  and  what 
happened  in  sequence  in  Nicaragua. 

In  July  1979  Somoca  fled,  and  the 
Bandinittfif  took  over.  By  April  1980, 
Vloleta  chamarro,  who  was  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  newQMper  La  Prensa,  and 
Alfonso  Rubelo  both  resigned  the 
CouncU  of  State  in  protest  to  what 
they  saw  as  ominous  tendencies  on  the 
part  of  the  Sandinista  group. 

But  some  weeks  later.  Mr.  Prealdent, 
again  In  1980,  Arturo  Cms,  who  would 
now  be  the  opposition  candidate  for 
president  and  a  banker,  and  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Rlvas  were  brought  back 
into  the  government  and  the  decrees 
oonfisUcating  the  land  were  canceled. 

Datea  were  set  in  1981  and  1982  for 
elections,  and,  indeed,  we  all  hoped  at 
that  time  that  the  situation  In  Mana- 
gua would  be  good. 

But,  Mr.  President,  by  August  1980 
the  Sandinista  Directorate  announced 
that  the  elections  were  not  going  to  be 
held  in  1980  or  1981  but  they  were 
postponed  until  1985.  By  November 
1980,  all  the  remaining  non-Sandlnis- 
tas  walked  out  in  protest,  walked  out 
of  the  government.  Walked  out  of  the 
government  In  protest  to  what?  Be- 
cauae the  government  has  attacked 
the  Independent  political  party  office, 
had  sacked  the  office;  because  the  Di- 
rectorate was  forbidden  to  have  politi- 
cal ralliea,  and  because  the  newspaper 
La  Prensa  and  other  newspapers  were 
being  cenaored. 

Mr.  Prealdent,  in  the  meantime.  In 
September  1980.  this  Congress  ap- 
proved $75  million  in  aid,  and,  more 
important.  \3B.  bankers  rescheduled 
$582  million  in  foreign  debt. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  sequence  of 
events  is  that  the  United  States  was 
giving  aid:  that  those  of  us  here  in  the 
Congress  were  making  conciliatory 
speeches;  that  United  Statea  bankers 
were  reachedullng  debt  in  the  amount 
of  $582  million  whUe  the  Sandlnlstjw 
were  slowly  tl^tenlng  the  noose, 
while  they  were  coming  in  with  cen- 
sorship, whUe  they  were  sacking  the 
political  iMrtiea,  while  they  were 
taking  away  the  last  vestiges  of  free 
enterprlae.  whOe  they  were  postponing 
elections.  whUe  they  were  tightening 
the  nooae  of  the  totalitarian  regime  In 

that  country. 
(Mr.  ABDNOR  assiimed  the  ohah>.) 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  by 
January  1981.  the  illualons  of  the 
Carter  administration  were  finally 
ended  after  some  $65  million  was  In 
effect  thrown  down  the  rathole.  By 
Match  1981,  Managua  was  announcing 
that  they  were  building  an  armed 
force  of  30,000  troopa.  the  largest  in 
all  of  Central  America.  And  they 
began  the  so-called  relocation,  which 
has  been  described  as  a  genocide,  of 
the  Mesklto  Indians.  At  that  time  the 
famous  Eden  Pastore,  Comandante 
Zero,  broke  with  the  regime. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  out 
preaent  situation  in  Managua?  I  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
article  by  Robert  S.  Leiken  In  the 
latest  edition  of  New  Republic  entitled 
"Nicaragua's  Untold  Stories."  Who  is 
Robert  S.  Leiken?  Well.  Mr.  President, 
he  is  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute.  He  was  the  senior  editor  of 
that  publication.  "The  Anatomy  of  a 
Conflict."  li^  colleagues  will  remem- 
ber that  "The  Anatomy  of  a  Conflict" 
was  to  be  published  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Kissinger  Commission  report.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  the  counterbal- 
ance, the  liberal  answer,  as  it  were,  to 
the  Kissinger  Commission  report. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  What  edition? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  edition  of 
New  Republic  dated  October  8,  1984. 1 
will  put  a  copy  of  that  in  the  Raooas. 
Mr.  President,  Mr.  Leiken  describes 
what  the  citizens  in  Nicaragiia  call 
"engafio"  meaning  hoax  or  trick.  The 
citizens  of  Nicaragua  describe  their 
government  as  being  characterized  by 
the  engaAo  or  the  hoax  or  trick. 

Mr.  Leiken  goes  on  to  talk  about  the 
kind  of  hoaxes  and  tricks  and  disinfor- 
mation in  which  this  government 
deals.  For  example,  when  the  Pope  vis- 
ited Managiia  and  was  heckled  and 
caused  to  stand  in  front  of  these  huge 
murals  of  the  leaders  of  the  Sandi- 
nista revolution.  Mr.  Leiken  heard 
thoee  who  stated  that  they  had  played 
prerecorded  tidies  of  crowd  noise  into 
the  loud  siteakers  while  the  world  was 
saying  that  they  were  spontaneously 
interrupted  by  the  crowds.  In  other 
words,  here  the  Sandinista  function- 
aries were  playing  Into  the  loud  speak- 
ers crowd  noises  and  chants,  antipapal 
chants,  making  it  v>POU',  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  engafto  or  the  hoax  or  trl^s, 
that  the  Pope  was  not  being  rapported 
by  the  crowds. 

He  goes  on  to  talk  about  the  myth  of 
popular  s\u>port,  in  Nicaragua  being 
achieved,  he  says,  by  the  confiscation 
or  withholding  of  ration  cards  if  you 
do  not  attend  the  rallies. 

So,  yes,  you  can  get  a  big  crowd  at  a 
rally  in  a  country  that  is  desperately 
short  of  food  if  you  confiscate  ration 
cards  if  they  do  not  attend.  He  states 
that  sympathy  with  the  Contras  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  pervasive. 
Draft  resistance  is  now  a  mass  move- 
ment in  Nicaragua. 


Mr.  President,  he  deacrlbes  the  rally 
of  Arturo  Cruz.  Again.  Cruz  was  that 
member  of  the  Sandinista  directorate 
who  resiffaed  in  proteat.  who  had 
fought  with  the  Sandinistas  against 
Somoca.  who  had  been  part  of  the  di- 
rectorate and  had  to  leave  in  protest 
because  of  censorship,  becauae  of  the 
inability  to  have  any  free  elections  at 
alL  But  Mr.  Cruz  went  bac^  for  a  rally. 
It  was  attended  by  upwards  of  aa 
many  as  20.000.  He  was  denied  access 
to  television  stations. 

Let  me  read  just  a  paragraph,  if  I 
may.  Mr.  Prealdent.  from  Mr.  Leiken's 
article  In  this  edition  of  New  Republic. 
He  stated  as  follows: 


When  Cruz  began  to  speak. 
tuTtai  aimed  with  ttlcka,  stonea,  and  ma- 
chetea  eurrounded  the  field.  They  came  In 
on  what  appeared  to  be  army  trucks  chant- 
ing, "Power  to  the  people."  They  proceeded 
to  break  the  wlndowB  and  puncture  tbe  tlreB 
o(  demonstraton'  cars.  Tbe  police  etemed  to 
make  no  aertous  ef(ort  to  restrain  them. 
When  the  turtnu  attacked  the  demonatra- 
toiB  thenuehrea.  oppoaltion  youths  dla- 
pneed.  only  to  return  wieldlnc  their  own 
sticka  and  stones.  Outnumbered,  the  twrbaa 
were  routed. 

He  goes  on  to  sajr: 

The  following  day  tbe  Nicaraguan  preaa 
carried  no  mention  of  the  eventa  except  (or 
one  pbotocrapb  In  the  official  newspaper 
Barrlcada  which  purported  to  abow  the 
turiMu  attacked  by  "faadat"  demonatntora. 
La  Plena  had  devoted  aeveral  aitldee  and 
photographs  to  tbe  demonatratlon  and  the 
«.i««K—  but  these  were  all  cenaored  and  the 
paper  did  not  appear.  That  waa  the  very  day 
that  Daniel  Ortega  bad  announced  the  lift- 
ing of  prees  cenaonhip. 

Mr.  President.  Arturo  Cruz,  who 
again  is  that  former  member  of  the 
Directorate  who  would  run  for  presi- 
dent, wrote  an  article  which  appeared 
just  last  Friday,  September  28.  In  the 
Washington  Post  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  that  article 
because  it  is  a  heartfelt  cry  for  help 
for  the  cause  of  democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua. What  he  says.  Mr.  President  la 
that  he  wants  to  go  ba^  and  run  for 
president  but  he  insisU  on  Ave  what  I 
think  are  very  reasonable  conditions: 
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First  access  to  the  media;  you  cannot 
run  a  political  campaign  without 
access  to  the  media.  Second,  freedom 
of  assembly  and  abOlty  to  campaign 
without  the  threat  of  physkaJ  harm. 
Third,  neutral  international  observers. 
Four,  the  postponement  of  the  elec- 
tions untU  January  15.  because,  obvi- 
ously, if  he  has  not  had  the  chance  to 
campaign,  has  not  had  aooeas  to  the 
media,  then  the  elections  would  be 
nothing  but  a  sham.  Five,  a  commit- 
ment to  respect  the  results  of  the  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  President  Arturo  Cruz  waits  In 
vataL  Oh.  it  is  true,  that  the  Sandlnla- 
tas  come  in  and  say  that  they  wHl  re- 
spect the  Contadora  prooeas;  that  they 
will  sign  on  to  the  Ccmtadnm  process. 
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bat  you  know  the  flnt  and  most  im- 
portaat  prtndpte  of  the  Contadont 
prooMi  to  Ctm  etoetkxM. 

And  here  they  ere  Msrtnc  on  the  one 
hand,  tfhre  oe  the  Oontadon  proeew. 
thta  vonderful  prooe«  that  all  thve 
eoantrlea  have  ilcned  on  to;  we  wUl 
aeoept  It.  they  My,  while  at  the  mbm 
time  when  eleetloaa  are  totm  on  they 
wOl  not  let  a  free  eleetlan  take  place. 
When  Aituro  eras  attempta  to  hold  a 
rally,  he  ia  lunounded  by  thuga 
tttNicht  In  In  goTernmePt  tracks 
batoiM  and  machetes  and 
'the  offices  of  the  political  op- 
^<^w»MM^f^|f  the  newspaper, 
armliw  the  country  with  M.OOO  full- 
ttme  soldiers  and  another  70.000  part 
feimi»,  importtnc  over  100  tanks.  buOd- 
tnc  up  a  totalitarian  regime  there  with 
the  strongest  army  In  all  of  Central 


UMI 


Tea.  Mr.  Prealdait.  Robert  8. 
Laiken.  who  wrote  "The  Anatomy  of  a 
Confllet,'*  the  so-called  Uberal  answer 
to  the  irisff*"g'*  RepcMt.  was  correct 
when  he  talked  about  the  principle  of 
— «f« «tr>  or  deceit  and  disinformation. 

Mr.  Presklent.  if  we  are  to  lift  our 
ald.  our  so-called  covert  aid— which  of 
course  is  misnamed,  and  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  that  it  is  misnamed. 
There  is  nothing  covert  about  it.  That 
not  mean  It  is  good  or  bad.  be- 
lt  la   mtomawKni     But   if   We   SfC 

going  to  lift  that  aid.  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  do  so  only  if  there  Is 
some  promise  of  tree  elections. 

All  the  Contras  have  repeatedly  said 
that  they  wm  lay  down  their  arms 
condtttoned  upon  free  elections  In 
Nicaragua.  The  i»essure  is  on  in  Nica- 
ragua because  of  the  Contras. 

I  have  been  here,  and  I  can  say  that 
It  Is  a  preoccupation  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas as  to  what  the  Contras  are  doing. 
It  Is  a  total  preoccupation. 

"for  us  to  come  in  right  when  Arturo 
Cms  has  some  chance  of  getting  a 
promise  of  free  elections,  when  that 
sanction  of  the  Contras  Is  at  its  maxi- 
mum—for us  to  come  in  now  like  this 
is  to  sar  "Dont  worry.  Nicaragua; 
dent  worry  about  free  elections.  Con- 
sistent with  that  principle  of  'engano', 
hoax  or  deceit.  Just  say  you  will  go 
along  with  the  Contadora  procesi,  We 
dont  really  care  about  the  elections. 
AU  we  care  about  Is  the  rhetoric" 

If  we  are  willing  to  be  fooled  like 
that,  and  to  put  ourselves  up  In  the 
world  as  being  satisfied  to  take  the 
empty  rhetoric  of  the  Sandinistas, 
who  time  and  time  again  have  gone 
back  on  their  promises,  who  in  the 
of  an  election,  or  what  Is  sup- 
to  be  an  election,  have  denied 
the  freedom  of  that  election,  then  we 
deserve  to  lose  Central  America. 

Now  Is  not  the  time  to  relieve  the 
pressure  on  the  Sandinistas  If  the 
Sandinistas  want  to  get  rid  of  the  Con- 
traa.  want  to  get  rid  of  covert  aid. 
there  is  one  very  easy  way  to  do  it: 


grant  the  *««»"*"«*■  of  Arturo  Crus.  Let 
there  be  a  free  election.  Let  there  be 
Independent  obaervers  to  that  free 
election.  Let  thwe  be  access  to  the 
media.  Let  there  be  freedom  of  politi- 
cal rallies,  without  the  threat  of  thugs 
disrupting  those  ralliea.  Let  there  be  a 
promise  to  reject  the  results  of  those 
eleetkina. 

The  Contras.  themselves,  have  re- 
peatedly promised  that  they  would  lay 
down  their  arms.  I  can  tell  you  that  if 
they  lay  down  their  arms,  the  CIA  so- 
called  covert  aid  wlU  cease  as  welL 

That  Is  the  way  to  resolve  this  con- 
flict, through  free  and  open  elections. 
The  way  decidedly  not  to  resolve  it  Is. 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  possibility  of 
success,  to  take  away  those  arms. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  following  articles 
printed  in  the  Rbcohs:  an  article  by 
Robert  &  Leiken.  enUUed  "Nicara- 
gua's Untold  Stories."  In  the  New  Re- 
public of  October  8;  an  article  entitled 
"Labor  Under  Siege."  from  the  same 
edition  by  Sam  Leiken;  an  article  enti- 
Ued  "The  Cnis  Alternative,"  by 
Joshua  Muravchlk.  in  the  same  edi- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBS.  as  follows: 

NicABAOuA'a  UMTOLD  Sroun 
(By  Robert  a  Leiken) 

The  72-year-old  aenonk  Uvea  in  a  aoUd 
atone  house  oonstructed  by  the  Sandlnlats 
gofenimant.  Her  aon.  Oennsn  Pomarea.  was 
a  founder  of  the  BsndlnlaU  National  Ubers- 
Uoo  Praot  (F.BXJ(.)  who  periahed  leMlins 
the  flnsl  otfenatve  acalnst  Somosa  In  1979. 
Set  off  by  a  well  kept  sardm  from  the 
ahacka  of  the  cotton  field  worken  of  El 
Vlejo.  ICn.  Pomartes'a  home  appean  com- 
fortaUe.  But  tnalde.  the  mother  of  the  na- 
tionally revered  martyr  aleepa  on  a  cot  cov- 
ered with  rasa,  and  ahe  hobblea  throush 
taw*,  unfumlabed  rooma.  She  Uvea  on  a  pen- 
alon  equivalent  to  $10  a  month.  She  haa 
made  (our  tripa  to  the  local  hoapltsL  but 
haa  yet  to  auooeed  In  setting  a  doctor*!  ap- 
pointment Three  timea  she  haa  requested 
an  audienoe  with  Comsndsnte  Tomaa 
Borge.  now  the  aole  surviving  founder  of  the 
9AXM.  Each  time,  her  aon's  old  oomrsde 
haa  refuaed  to  receive  her. 

For  one  who  has  sympathised  with  the 
Sandlnlataa,  it  la  painful  to  look  into  the 
house  they  are  building,  but  it  is  unwise  not 
to.  I  VMiit  ten  days  in  Nicaragua  In  August. 
aoooBipanled  by  my  brother,  a  trade  union- 
ist from  Bostoo.  It  waa  my  alxth  vlalt  since 
the  revolution,  and  my  longest  since  1981. 1 
have  testtfled  In  Congreaa  against  aid  to  the 
OmXrss  and  have  supported  (and  continue 
to  support)  negotlatlona  to  end  the  dvU  war 
In  B  Salvador.  Tet  each  succeeding  trip  to 
Nicaragua  drains  my  initial  reservoir  of 
sympathy  for  the  Sandinistas  I^st  year  I 
wrote  in  my  introduction  to  a  book  treated 
by  the  preaa  aa  the  "Democratic  alternative 
to  ttie  Klaainger  Report"  that  the  Sandlnla- 
taa*  "faOure  to  praaerve  the  revolutionary 
allianee  with  the  middle  class  and  small  pro- 
ducers aa  well  as  aactarian  political  and  cul- 
tural poUdea  [hadJ  polarised  the  country, 
led  to  dtainveatment.  falling  productivity 
and  wagea.  labor  discontent,  and  an  agrarian 
crWa."  Thia  visit  convinced  me  that  the  ait- 
uatlon  la  far  worse  than  I  had  thought,  and 


rtlsshiMril  me  of  aome  of  the  remaining 
myths  about  the  SandlnisU  revolution. 

Kverywbsre  we  went  we  confronted  the 
dlvarlty  between  these  mytlis  and  the  un- 
pleasant truth.  The  Sandinistas  blame  Nic- 
aragua's eoooooile  crisis  on  the  Contra  war 
and  UA  eooDcsnlc  asaeUoos.  Tet  the  stand- 
ard of  living  In  Nicaragaa  was  deteriorating 
well  before  the  UA-bacfced  Contras  turned 
to  economic  sabotage  In  tbe  spring  of  19M. 
A  December  19ei  Internal  staff  memoran- 
dum of  tbe  International  Monetary  Fund 
found  that  real  wages  bss  fallen  71  percent 
since  July  1979.  They  have  continued  to  de- 
cline in  suooeedlng  years  And  even  with  the 
n.8.  "economic  boycott,"  over  2S  percent  of 
Nicaragua's  esporU  still  go  to  the  United 
States,  not  much  leas  than  under  Somosa 
Nicaragua  can  no  longer  seO  sugar  at  subsi- 
dised prices  to  the  United  Statea,  but  what 
It  has  lost  In  this  market  it  haa  sold  to  Iran 
at  prlcea  above  those  of  the  world  market 
Tbe  war  and  U.S.  sanrtlnns  have  compound- 
ed a  mess  created  by  the  Sandinistas  them- 
selves. 

Hlcaraguans  themselves  do  not  seem  to 
accept  SandlnisU  claims  that  Tanqul  ag- 
grwalon  la  responalble  for  the  general  acar- 
dty  of  consumer  goods.  Peasants  are  obli- 
gated to  aeU  their  goods  to  the  lOnlBtry  of 
Conuieroe  and  Industy,  and  contend  ttiat 
Ita  prleea  are  too  low  to  enable  them  to 
make  ends  meet  A  large  portion  of  the 
peasantry  is  now  producing  only  for  its  own 
consumption,  and  the  resulting  shortagea 
have  dramatically  driven  up  prlcea.  The 
marketplace,  once  the  bustling  center  of 
Nlcaraguan  life,  is  now  a  daunting  experi- 
ence for  buyers  and  sellers  alike.  Aa  shop- 
pers make  the  rounds  looking  for  rtce, 
beans,  milk.  toUet  paper,  soap,  or  light 
bulbs,  the  shopkeepers'  constant  reply  is 
"No  hay"  (There  lant  any).  For  anyone 
unable  to  afford  the  inflated  prlcea  or  with- 
out the  foreign  exchange  to  ahop  at  the  new 
foreign  currency  stores.  Eastern  European- 
style  queuing  is  now  routine. 

One  of  the  most  depressing  aspects  of  our 
trip  was  to  hear  from  so  many  that  their 
lives  are  worse  today  than  they  were  at  tbe 
time  of  Somosa.  Before  the  revolution  Nlca- 
raguans  ate  well  by  Central  American  stand- 
ards. Thanks  to  tbe  country's  fertile  soil 
«nd  its  small  population,  even  poor  Nlcara- 
guana  were  accustomed  to  beef  and  chicken. 
Now  consumer  goods  available  to  the  msssrs 
in  other  Central  American  Countries  are  no 
longer  obtainable.  Barefoot  children  are 
hardly  uncommon  in  tbe  region,  but  I  had 
never  seen  so  many  cooipletely  naked.  Aa  we 
encountered  them  their  distended  stomachs 
displaying  the  telltale  signs  of  malnutrition. 
NIearaguans  would  bitterly  recall  the  gov- 
ernment slogan.  "Los  mlnos  son  loa  mlma- 
dos  de  la  revoludon"  ("Children  are  the 
spoiled  ones  of  the  revolution"). 

The  shortage  of  basic  necessities  is  also 
bree(Ung  pervasive  corruption.  When  we 
asked  a  rural  storekeeper  why  he  was  able 
to  sell  Coc»rCo\M,  while  many  restauranU  in 
Managua  were  not  he  said  that  he  had  ob- 
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tained  tbe  aoft  drink  with  a  bribe.  We  later 
met  Ramiro,  a  Cooa<;ola  dellveryman  In 
Leon  aztd  a  former  member  of  the  VASM., 
hitchhiking  home  from  tbe  dty  of  Chlnan- 
dega.  He  was  returning  tram  his  five-hour 
weAly  excursion  after  work  to  procure  tbe 
three  bottles  of  milk  hla  children  need.  The 
milk  cost  him  IM  cordobaa.  SO  percent  of 
his  weekly  wages.  (Tbe  official  exchange 
rate  is  as  cordobas  to  the  dollar,  the  real,  or 


black  market  exchange  rate  Is  9M  to  1.)  To 
get  tbe  money,  be  told  us.  he  aooepte  bribes 
troB  some  of  his  customers  for  extra  eases 
of  Coke.  "This  system  Is  corrupting  me 
against  my  wHl."  he  said. 

Ramlro's  rtnsptirste  measures  hardly  merit 
censure.  But  others,  especially  bigh-rsnking 
Sandinistas,  are  turning  big  profits  (rem  tbe 
scarcity.  Members  of  a  leather  workers  co- 
operative in  Masaya  told  us  tbat  they  are 
officially  allotted  10,000  meters  of  leather  a 
month;  they  receive  between  6,000  to  7,000 
meters.  Tbe  cooperathreB'  SandlnisU  direc- 
tors aeU  tbe  remainder  In  Managua's  East- 
em  Market  and  pocket  the  money.  It  la  now 
a  general  practice  for  coordinators  of  the 
neighborhood  SandlnisU  Defense  Commit- 
tees (CJ3j8.>  to  sell  part  of  the  provisions  al- 
lotted te  them  by  the  govenunent  on  the 
private  market  The  people  are  then  In- 
formed that  provisions  have  run  out 

In  the  village  of  El  Translto.  two  hours 
northwest  of  **"'T'*  most  of  the  people 
belonged  to  the  CHS.  at  the  outset  of  tbe 
revolution.  Now  there  Is  but  one  member, 
tbe  coordinator,  formerly  the  vUlsce's  lead- 
ing Somodsta.  (The  transformation  of  So- 
m<Klstaa  Into  Randlnletat  and  of  Sandinistas 
into  oppositionlste  Is  very  common.  In  every 
town  we  visited  we  were  told  that  former 
Somosa  officials  are  now  running  CJ^As.) 
Tbe  coordinator  enriches  himself  by  selling 
CJ>.8.  foodstuffs  and  supplies  In  the  Bast- 
era  Market  As  we  passed  his  house,  we  were 
able  to  peer  through  the  window  and  see 
him  f*^~M«f  there  in  his  dark  gissses.  Iso- 
lated and  revQed. 

The  life-styles  of  the  new  rich  contrast 
vWidly  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country, 
and  with  official  rhetoric.  A  SandlnisU  no- 
menklatura has  emerged.  Party  members 
shop  at  hard-currency  stores,  dine  at  luxury 
restaurante  reatrlcted  to  party  offldala.  and 
vacation  in  the  mansions  of  the  SooMisa  dy- 
nasty, labeled  "protocol  houses."  Vans  pull 
up  dally  at  government  and  party  offlcea.  to 
deliver  ham.  lobster,  and  other  dellcaeles 
unavailable  elsewhere.  In  a  private  state 
dining  room.  I  ate  a  sumptuous  meal  with  a 
comandante  at  a  long  table,  attended  by  five 
servants.  The  image  of  the  protruding  stom- 
acha  of  the  "spoiled  onea  of  the  revolution" 
Intruded  whQe  we  consumed  our  lemon  me- 
ringue pie. 

Intellectuals  and  former  offidals  claim 
tbat  decadence  is  endemic  in  upper  govern- 
ment and  party  echelons.  A  former  Sandl- 
nisU ^^piM«»*  recounted  tales  of  high  Jinks 
and  extravagance  by  SandlnisU  officials  on 
foreign  Junkets,  and  women  state  employees 
wnwipifcitMMi  of  the  same  sexual  harassment 
and  MM*«i»n  that  is  common  elsewhere  in 
Central  America.  The  swinging  SandlnisU 
leadership  cynically  presenta  an  image  of  re- 
voluntlonary  aaoeUdam  to  the  outside  worid 
while  being  addicted  to  the  very  vlcea  tbat  it 
routinely  denouncea  in  "deg«terate  bour- 
geoia  aodety." 

The  wldeapread  corruption  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  levels  of  government 
makes  it  hard  for  Nlcarguans  to  accept  tbe 
notion  that  their  problems  originate  from 
abroad,  or  that  they  should  endure  further 
sacriflcea  "to  oonfont  the  Imperialist 
eneaiy."  A  Jobless  worker  in  the  Indian 
town  of  Monimbo  complained,  "Tbe  CHS. 
tnsiste  that  we  unacrew  tbe  street  llghta  to 
conserve  energy  in  the  fight  against  Imperi- 
allBB.  People  are  falling  in  bolea  whOe  tbe 
Sandinistas  get  rich  on  our  misery.  What 
are  their  aaerifloes?" 

Tbose  Sandinistas  who  have  refused  to  be 
oomvted  recognise  that  their  dreams  have 
turned  into  a  nightmare.  One  government 


official,  a  good  friend,  told  me,  "We  have 
given  Urth  to  a  freak.  But  we  must  keep 
him  alive."  Yet  what  Is  to  be  done  when  the 
freak  becooies  a  menace  to  Ite  people  and 
neighbors?  There  Is  a  general  Impression 
among  tbose  in  the  United  States  properly 
aghast  at  the  CJA.  mining  of  ports  and 
VA.  support  for  the  professtonsl  torturers 
among  the  contras  that  tbe  Sandinistas  are 
the  victims,  not  the  victimlzers.  Inside  Nica- 
ragua, however,  the  image  is  reversed. 

The  word  NIearaguans  employ  the  most 
frequently  to  describe  the  SandlnisU  gov- 
ernment is  engaao  (hoax  or  trick).  In  tbe 
dty  of  Chlnandega,  we  talked  with  trans- 
port workers  from  an  opposition  union  who 
on  their  own  time  and  with  their  union  duea 
had  painted  road  signs  to  make  the  dty 
safer  for  driving.  Tbe  SandlnisU  govern- 
ment took  credit  for  the  Improvement  Tbe 
national  literacy  rampaign  is  one  of  the 
most  vaunted  achlevemente  of  the  revolu- 
tion, praised  even  by  many  of  the  govern- 
ment's critics.  Tet  two  "graduates"  of  the 
literacy  program  in  a  peasant  village  told  us 
they  could  not  read  their  diplomas.  We 
couldn't  find  one  student  from  the  cam- 
paign there  or  in  the  neighboring  village 
who  had  learned  to  read.  The  campaign  did 
somewhat  better  In  the  larger  dtles  such  as 
Leon,  where,  we  were  told,  some  had 
learned  to  read  in  follow-up  courses.  But 
most  had  forgotten  the  little  they  had 
learned,  and  at  best  could  now  only  sign 
their  name  for  election  registration. 

The  most  outrageous  engafio  occurred 
diulng  Pope  John  Paul  II's  visit  to  Managua 
In  March  1983.  According  to  SandlnisU  ac- 
counts, the  Pope's  mass  had  been  "sponta- 
neously" interrupted  by  the  crowd,  offended 
by  the  Pope's  failure  to  heed  the  request  of 
mourning  mothers  who  wanted  him  to  pray 
for  their  sons  killed  in  the  battle  against  tbe 
contraa.  Two  former  government  officials, 
who  are  still  SandlnisU  supporters,  told  us  a 
different  story.  They  had  been  appalled  at 
the  Interruptions  made  by  cadre  from  the 
SandlnisU  women's  organisation,  furnished 
with  mioophimes  and  loudspeakers.  After 
the  Pope  left  the  crowd  departed  In  diagust 
and  the  SandinlsU  leadership  was  left  awk- 
wardly standing  on  the  platform.  The  two 
officials,  depressed  by  the  spectacle,  retired 
to  a  bar  located  next  to  the  offices  of  the 
P.SiJ».  radio  station.  They  overheard  a 
group  of  Handinista  radio  employees  at  an 
adjoining  table  bragging  about  how  they 
had  played  pre-recorded  tapes  of  crowds 
chanting  SantUnlsU  slogans  Into  the  soimd 
system. 

Tbe  SandlnisU  engano  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful among  the  resident  foreign  press. 
Journallste  familiar  with  tbe  atrodties  of 
the  right-wing  tyrannies  of  Ontral  America 
wish  to  believe,  quite  understandably,  that 
the  Sandlnlstss  present  an  alternative.  In 
today's  Nkatragua  It  is  easy  to  confuse  desire 
with  reality.  The  resident  press  also  fre- 
quently merges  with  the  larger  population 
of  "Internationalists."  a  term  which  em- 
braces all  those  foreigners  expresstng  soli- 
darity with  ttie  Sandtntstas.  from  Bulgarian 
and  Cuban  apparatchiks  to  idealistic  North 
Americans  and  Weat  Buropeana.  It  ia  the 
general  feeling  among  NIearaguans  tbat  the 
foreign  press  In  Managua  strong  sympa- 
thises with  the  government  snd  that  it  is 
dangero«is  to  speak  <q;>enly  with  them.  Dis- 
affected SandlnisU  InteUectuals.  friends  of 
friends,  who  poured  their  hearU  out  to  me 
In  Mansgua  were  afraid  to  meet  with  re- 
porters from  the  VA.  press.  We  spoke  with 
a  resident  of  Monimbo,  where  a  spontane- 
ous Insurrection  had  ignited  the  revolution 


against  Somosa  in  February  1978.  We  had 
spent  an  evening  together  a  year  before 
with  a  mutual  friend,  yet  initially  he  was 
stQl  dlstrustfuL  He  told  us  tbst  tbe  revobi- 
tion  had  produced  "many  advances  for  the 
pec^le";  two  hours  later,  he  was  saying. 
"Monimbo  appears  to  be  sleeptaig.  tbe  way  It 
was  during  the  time  of  Somosa,  but  the 
people  are  united.  One  day  soon  they  will 
stand  up  again." 

One  of  the  most  common  means  of  sus- 
taining the  myth  of  popular  support  is  the 
Sandinistas'  use  of  the  rationing  system  as  a 
lever.  In  numerous  vUlsges  sod  cities,  we 
learned  that  ration  cards  are  confiscated  for 
nonattendance  at  SandlnisU  meetinss.  In 
Masaya  we  were  told  that  before  one  of  the 
"Face-the-People"  meetings  (in  wbicfa  co- 
m»T»M«ntj«  meet  with  local  reaidente)  the 
ration  cards  of  the  members  of  cooperatives 
were  collected;  their  return  was  made  condi- 
tional on  att.mrtanre.  At  one  such  meeting 
in  Chlnandega,  Ortega  branded  talk  of  In- 
flation "a  counterrevolutionary  plot"  A 
poimd  of  beans  could  stQl  be  purchased  for 
five  cordobas,  be  cisimed.  A  msn  In  tbe  su- 
dlence  stood  up  and  ahouted.  "Comandante. 
here's  ten  cordobaa.  Please  get  me  a  pound 
of  beans."  According  to  his  neigfabon.  he 
was  Imprisoned  later  that  day. 

Although  NIearaguans  still  tm  the  most 
part  bow  to  government  pressure,  they  do  so 
sullenly  and  without  convictlan.  We  wit- 
nessed two  SandlnisU  demoostratians.  cme 
in  Masaya  and  the  otho-  In  Chlnandega.  two 
historically  pro-SandinlsU  dtiea.  Tbe  Chln- 
andega rally,  held  at  10  on  a  Wednesday 
morning,  celebrated  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  literacy  campaign  It  was  attended  en- 
tirely by  studente  obligated  to  go  by  scho<d 
autboritiea.  As  they  marched  throuib  the 
streete  chanting  Ti«g*n«  distributed  to  them 
on  small  plecea  of  paper  by  their  SandinlsU 
instrxictors,  pedestrians  did  not  so  much  as 
turn  their  heads.  None  of  the  presumably 
grateful,  presumably  literate,  people  came 
to  greet  the  commandante  sent  from  Mana- 
gua. 

In  Masaya  the  demonstratian  did  not  even 
benefit  from  student  participation.  As  we 
approached  the  gathering  in  the  fading 
afternoon,  a  large  group  of  studente  stood 
on  the  steps  of  the  Catholic  acbooL  They 
had  refused  to  Join  tbe  demonitratlim  be- 
cause the  Rsnitlniirtf*  had  removed  several 
Of  theb-  Catholic  teactiers.  The  ansll  group 
of  demonstrators  had  glased  looks  In  their 
eyes  as  the  last  speeches  wound  down.  I 
asked  a  >r»mp»«inn  in  attendance  whether 
any  of  the  commandantea  had  come.  He  an- 
swered. "I  d<mt  know.  I  slept  throu^  it" 

The  Nlcaraguan  populace  has  been  satu- 
rated with  SandinlsU  bombast  whldi  Issues 
from  radio,  television,  newspapers,  local  and 
national  political  meetings,  and  block  com- 
mittees, and  which  is  propagated  In  tbe 
schools,  the  f  actoriea.  and  the  cooperatives. 
The  people  resist  in  different  wayr  with  tbe 
Indifference  and  boredom  we  saw  in  Chlnan- 
dega and  Masaya;  with  a  resurgence  In  reli- 
gious feelings  which  bss  filled  cburcties  snd 
Catholic  schools;  with  suspiciousness  snd 
bitter  humor. 

Jokes  and  wisecracks  against  the  Ssndinis- 
tas  are  proliferating.  The  two  pro-Sandl- 
nIsU  newspapers,  Barricada  and  Nuevo 
Diaro,  are  referred  to  as  Burrteada  (as  in 
bore)  and  Nuevo  Diablo.  Tbe  FALJf.  la 
"the  SomodsU  National  Liberation  Front" 
"Why  do  people  prefer  Tana  [one  of  tlie 
two  Nlcaraguan  beerslT  Because  tbe  other. 
La  Victoria,  to  bitter."  Suaptdans  of  tbe  gov- 
ernment are  so  deep  tbat  families  of  the  wsr 
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mn  eoMiH  H« 

r  o(  poUey.)  P^opte  brttof»«. 

ttiat  Um  ootllMboM  rocfai  or 

In  ****'*"**"*  ••  ••■• 

I  a  temOjr  and  Man*  triad  to 
_^ with  a  t*r ***"**-  ^"**  «'t«t— 1 

thar  MM  «UTt«4  0"  ^  **>•  Poi^o*- 

Kor  la  popular  dlaoontMit  laaUtcted  to 
tiMaa  fOraM  a<  paalwa  rMManoa.  SrDBpathy 
with  UMMUbaa  to  boooaBlnc  nora  oiMci  and 

aula  talar  to  tba  eootraa  aa  "Loa  Muetaa- 
'  tha  boiya— ttM  aAnMac  tam  uaed  to 
I  tha  naiaWnlarBa  wiian  tliay  were 
tba  If attooal  Ouard.  It  «aa  appar- 
mA  that  i^uy  Nloaiacaaaa  are  IManlna  to 
tha  TiflaMiIti  o(  aaptamber,"  the  eontra 
ndio  atatlon.  It  muat  be  notad.  however, 
that  tha  oootraa  do  not  operate  Id  the  areaa 
weTWtad.  andanapathy  toward  them  may 
wen  be  proportionate  to  ahaenne  of  direct 


Diaft  lealatanDe  bae  beoome  a  maa  move- 
In  Nlearacua.  The  lovamraent  pa«ed 
under  which  Nlo- 
I  the  apea  of  1<  and  40 
can  be  drafted  tor  two  yeara.  When  we  were 
In  mearacua.  four  hundred  wonen  gathered 
the  dk«ft  board  in  La  Paa  Oentro.  a 
town  thlrty-flre  rnOea  northwcat  of 
to  protaat  foread  recruitment  of 
their  aoiM.  The  danonatratlon  wae  the 
lataat  In  a  atrliw  of  anti-draft  demonatra- 
tloiH  in  dtlta  and  towna  throufhout  meara- 
lua.  Mew  Tork  Ttmae  corieipcpdent  8t«- 
r.  one  of  the  few  realdent  report' 
to  Bltf  out  the  encafko  of  SanrWniata 
pottdaa.  reported  on  June  36  that  "draft 
tiMliai  to  alibtirriei"  and  found  that  hlcta 
aebool  attwwlanne  in  ilz  major  provlndal 
eapitala  had  ^"t^f^  by  aa  much  aa  40  per- 
Dt  A  atodent  In  LeOn  Mid  that  hla  high 
I  of  forty  five  had  fallen  to  f our- 
the  paat  year.  Bonduran  re- 
■earchewMy  Nlearacuan  draft  evaden  pay 
M.0OO  eotdobaa  to  be  tramiortad  acroaa  the 
border,  part  of  the  money  potnc  to  Nlcara- 
gnan  Army  irflV'tP*'  In  brfbea.  The  demand 
li  ao  great  that  border  anugglen  are  now  re- 
qulrlnc  groupa  no  "»■"**•  than  five.  Draft 
iMlitenrw  atrlkaa  a  powerful  blow  at  the 
myth  of  wklHpread  popular  support  for  the 
government  Tounc  poople  have  htatoricaOy 
been  the  malnatay  o<  aandlnlaU  mipport. 

Perhapa  the  moat  mumlnattng  political 
event  In  the  five  yean  of  aandiniata  rule 
waa  a  rally  held  for  oppoattlon  prealdentlal 
fimWift^T  Arturo  Crui  In  Chlnandega  on 
Anguat  1.  On  that  Sunday  morning.  Sandl- 
nlata  chicanery,  oaoaored  doaaeatic  and  lack- 
Tt-*-'-'*-'  Intamatlonal  pceaa  coverage,  and 
the  growhw  vigor  of  the  oppoattlon  oon- 


a  dty  of  approximately 
•0.000  waa  hMorleally  the  heart  of  Sandl- 
nlata  organMng  eft orta  and  eupport.  Theae 
etfotta   radiated  out   to   the  aurroundlng 

'  fleldB.  to  the  country's  two 
I  nearby,  to  the  steve- 
at  Oofflnto.  Nicaragua's  largaat  port. 
and  down  to  LaOn.  another  center  of  antl- 
»""—  isalatanrii  One  would  have  expect- 
ed that  hare  the  oppoaltiao  would  be  weak- 
eat.  the  govemnMnt  strongeot. 

The  Chlnandaga  damonatratlon  was  the 
iMt  aerlaa  of  six  held  In  support  of  Crua. 
Tarh  raUy  had  been  larger  than  the  last 
Tha  organtaers  were  denied  access  to  Sandi- 
nistarcoptrollad  TV  stations  They  were  able 
to  place  an  ad  on  the  one  local  non-8andl- 


nIaU  radio  station,  but  they  nUaA  chiefly 
on  two  vehldaa  with  loudspeaketa.  and  on 
vor4«f -mouth.  Two  days  before  tha  rally 
three  "angda."  aa  !i»i«i>««>»  of  the  state  se- 
curity are  «*— wMiiy  known.  oaUed  on  the 
organlBVS  of  the  demonstration  and  ac- 
cuaad  them  of  being  CJJL  agents.  The 
turbas  dtvlnaa.  "divine  osobs"  of  aanrtlnlata 
Bupportaia.  dndad  their  houaea  at  night 
liiillin  atlcks  agalnat  cans  and  chanting 
unto  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  (Sa- 
l's vanlan  of  the  turtaa— the  NIcolam— 
to  employ  the  very  same  method 
the  opposition.)  Meanwhile.  Sandl- 
iwapapeta  and  televWon  branded  the 
qppftt^ttnw  M  CTnsir**"!  of  oontras  and 
agents  of  American  imperialism,  and  an- 
nounced that  further  "aggreaslona"  by  tham 
would  not  tie  pennltted.  Local  autborlUes 
Implied  that  the  demonstration  would  be 
declared  lUegaL  The  day  before  the  rally. 
Daniel  Ortega,  the  bead  of  the  Sandlniata 
government  and  the  SandtaiisU  prealdentlal 
rantlMa^^  spoke  to  two  hundred  youths  In 
D  VIejo.  a  village  three  mllea  away.  CI 
Vlejo's  realdenU  later  claimed  that  the 
youths  had  been  Incited  against  the  demon- 
stration's limViri 

Fearing  an  attack  by  the  turbas.  orga- 
niaera  did  not  put  up  the  banners  or  plac- 
ards xmtO  early  on  the  morning  of  the  dem- 
fif^rtit'"'  But  aa  they  were  working,  fifty 
turbaa  burat  into  the  soccer  field,  tearing 
down  the  banners  and  dispersing  the  orga- 
nlaera.  They  returned  later  during  the  day 
to  try  to  repair  the  damage. 

We  spoke  with  two  organiaers— mlddle- 
daas.  prof  easlanal  women  who  had  belonged 
to  the  FJBXJi  before  the  revolution.  (Ac- 
cording to  one.  "the  F.SXJ(.  says  that  the 
opposition  is  aomoclsta.  But  most  of  the  old 
Somodatas  are  working  with  the  (ovem- 
ment.  The  opposition  has  remained  the 
same.  It  is  the  FAJUM.  that  has  changed.") 
They  told  us  that  after  the  turbas'  night- 
time serenading,  they  went  to  complain  to 
the  offloM  of  the  party  repreaentatlve.  the 
chief  of  police,  and  the  chief  of  state  securi- 
ty, and  to  the  Wamtl"***"  They  were  as- 
sured that  the  turbaa  would  be  controlled 
and  that  the  demonstration  would  not  be 
obatnieted.  After  the  early-morning  attack, 
the  two  women  went  to  the  house  of  the 
local  party  leader.  The  door  was  open,  and 
they  entered.  In  the  next  room  they  heard 
the  turbas  informing  him  of  the  success  of 
their  miaslan. 

There  ia  no  question  that  many  who 
wished  to  go  to  the  Cms  rally  stayed  at 
honte.  On  the  day  of  the  rally,  local  authort- 
tlea  'mr"'**^  traffic  fn>m  outlying  areas  into 
Chlnandaga.  As  Crux  marched  through  the 
dty.  many  people  opened  their  doors,  gave 
him  the  "V"  for  victory  sign,  and  then 
ducked  back  into  their  homea  to  avoid  the 
everpreeent  eyes  of  the  CXiA.  One  wonaan 
said  she  did  not  so  to  the  demonstration  be- 
cauae  she  lived  too  cloae  to  the  SandinisU 
youth  offloe.  She  told  of  others  who  re- 
ceived threatening  phone  calls.  Two  weeks 
after  the  demonstration,  a  gas  staUon  at- 
tendant in  Managua  told  us  be  had  gone  to 
the  rally  and  that  three  friends  who  had  ac- 
coomanled  him  were  in  jaiL 

As  might  be  expected,  estimates  of  the 
turnout  vary.  Opposition  figures  soared  sa 
high  aa  30.000;  local  newsmen  said  7.000. 
Given  Sandtnista  efforts  to  reduce  attend- 
ance, even  7.000  seems  an  impreasive 
number,  fisprrlallT  since  three  months 
before,  the  FAU«.  only  managed  to  get 
2.500  to  Chlnandega  for  the  country's  prin- 
cipal May  Day  rally.  NBC  taped  the  entire 
Ciui  demonstration.  Should  this  tape  ever 


be  shown  publldy.  experto  will  be  able  to 
make  an  accurate  Judgment  about  the 
number  of  demoortratota.  When  I  viewed 
the  tape  It  waa  evident  that  theae  thotimnrts 
of  demonatratoca  were  hardly  "bourgeoiale." 
aa  the  Sandinistas  claimed  They  were  over- 
whelmingly workera.  peaaanta.  and  young 
people.  I  teamed  later  that  workers  had 
hired  their  own  trucks  to  come  from  the 
San  Antonio  Refinery  and  from  the  port  of 
Corinto.  They  chantad  slogans  like  "D 
Frente  y  Somoaa  son  la  miama  coaa."  ("The 
Sandinlatas  and  Somoaa  are  the  same 
thing.") 

When  Crua  began  to  speak,  doaena  of 
turbaa  armed  with  stkks.  stones,  and  ma- 
chetes surrounded  the  fMd.  They  came  in 
on  what  appeared  to  be  army  trucks  chant- 
ing. "Power  to  the  people."  They  proceeded 
to  break  the  windows  and  puncture  the  Urea 
of  demonstrators'  can.  The  poUce  s<i«  iiwirl  to 
make  no  serious  effort  to  restrain  them. 
When  Uie  tuibas  sttackert  the  demonatra- 
ton  themaelvea  oppodtion  youths  dispersed, 
only  to  return  wleldinc  their  own  sticks  and 
stones.  Outnumbered,  the  turbas  were 
routed. 

The  almost  complete  abaencr  of  foreign 
and  dcsmattr  prem  coverage  enabled  Sandi- 
nisU officials  to  charaeteriae  the  demon- 
stration their  own  way.  We  encountered  a 
Sandlnista  official  drunk  at  ™''*'<«r  on  the 
streets  of  KI  VIeJo.  He  told  ua  that  the  dem- 
onstration had  takm  place  at  the  private 
home  of  a  bourgeoiale  and  was  attended 
only  by  a  handful  of  plutocrata.  In  Mana- 
gua, the  Sandinistas  told  us  that  there  had 
been  several  hundred  demonstratora.  The 
following  day  the  Nicaraguan  press  carried 
no  mention  of  the  events  except  for  one 
photograph  in  the  offteial  newspaper  Barri- 
cada  which  purported  to  show  the  turbas  at- 
tacked by  "fascist"  demonstrators.  La 
Prensa  had  devoted  several  articles  and  pho- 
tographs to  the  demonstration  and  the 
daabea.  but  theae  were  all  oenaored.  and  the 
paper  did  not  appear.  This  was  the  very  day 
that  Daniel  Ortega  had  announced  the  lift- 
ing of  press  censorship. 

The  demoortratlons  for  CMiz's  candidacy 
teated  the  popular  mood  and  the  prospecU 
for  "the  first  free  elections  In  Nicaragua." 
as  the  HanrtiniatTit'  slogan  puts  it.  Among 
the  condltioiM  that  Crus  and  his  supporten 
have  laid  down  as  indispensable  for  partld- 
patlon  are  guarantees  of  freedom  of  move- 
ment, asaembly.  and  equal  access  to  the 
prem  and  ttievtaion:  suffldent  time  to  cam- 
paign: international  observers:  and.  moat  im- 
portantly, guarantees  that  if  he  won  the 
election  he  would  be  allowed  to  take  office. 
What  happened  at  Chlnandega  strongly 
suggests  that  neither  a  genuine  election  nor 
a  genuine  campaign  can  take  place. 

Chlnandega  also  expoaed  the  Sandinistas' 
electoral  stratagem.  Their  dedalon  to  hold 
eleetlMW  in  November  was  based  on  a  rudi- 
mentary political  calailatinn  They  Judged 
that  the  external  legitimacy  provided  by 
electtons  would  more  than  compensate  for 
their  Internal  coat  They  knew  that  power 
does  not  often  change  hands  in  Central 
America  through  elecUona.  Somoaa'  elec- 
tions had  proven  that  and  the  Sandinistas 
are  in  a  far  better  poattlon  to  control  elec- 
Uons  than  Somoaa  ever  was. 

Tet  their  calnilatinns  were  wrong  on  two 
counts.  First  they  failed  to  aooount  for  the 
Nicaraguan  people.  High  level  Sandinlata  of- 
ficials to  whom  I  have  spoken  seem  to  live, 
alone  with  their  international  supporters,  in 
a  dream  world.  They  deem  that  the  "antl- 
tmperialist  sentlmenU"  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people  allow  them  to  bear  any  surface  even 
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when 


their  "anti-imperialist"  leaden  bear 

They  recdve  favorable  reports  from 

lower-level  cadre  irtioae  Jobs  depends  on  the 
perception  of  sucoeaa.  The  Sandinistas  knew 
that  after  five  yean  of  enforced  political  pa- 
imlyate.  the  oppodtion  waa  poorly  organted. 
divided,  and  amateurish.  The  spontaneous 
popular  reception  for  Crua  took  them  by 
surprise.  Second,  they  f  aUed  to  reoogniae 
the  degree  to  which  they  have  alienated 
piugieadve  opinion  in  Latin  America  and 
Wsatem  Kurope.  Crux's  recent  highly  suc- 
cessful trip  to  CosU  Rica.  Veneauela,  and 
Colombia,  and  hia  support  from  European 
Sodal  DemoeraU  like  Spaniah  Socialist 

[CRS-284] 

Prime  Minister  Felipe  Oonxalea.  has  con- 
founded the  F.SJxN.'s  electoral  plans. 

Thus  the  Sandinistas  find  themselves  in  a 
quandary,  wm  they  back  down  and  permit 
Crua  to  ran  under  reasonable  conditions,  or 
wHl  they  go  ahead  with  a  diacredlted  elec- 
tion? Thus  far  at  least,  the  Sandinistas  seem 
unwilling  to  pay  the  price  of  submitting 
their  rule  to  a  popular  test  One  Sandinlata 
official,  whom  I  have  always  considered  a 
moderate,  told  me  privately  that  they  would 
prefer  a  UjS.  intervention  because  it  would 
"vastly  accelerate  the  Latin  American  revo- 
lution against  U.S.  imperialism."  He  told  me 
that  the  Nicaraguan  Army  would  immedi- 
ately taivade  Honduras  and  CosU  Rica  and 
be  greeted  as  "liberaton"  by  the  people. 

One  can  only  hope  that  cooler  SandinisU 
heaik  will  prevaiL  Authentic  elections  may 
be  the  last  diance  to  avert  full-acale  dvil 
war.  If  democratic  channris  cannot  be 
opened,  the  dvllian  oppodtion  wHl  be  forced 
to  link  up  with  the  armed  oppodtion— 
which  is  exMrtly  what  hapt>ened  in  the 
1070's  in  D  Salvador  after  fraudulent  elec- 
tlofw.  The  United  Statea.  whidi  has  a  mon- 
strous record  in  Nicaragua,  can  do  some- 
thing to  help.  What  Is  needed  now  moat  ur- 
gently is  a  bipartisan  effort  In  support  of 
authentic  elections  in  Ntearagua. 

As  we  pulled  out  of  Managua  in  the  fading 
light  of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  we  found  our- 
selves directly  behind  an  army  convoy  made 
up  of  about  twenty  vehldes.  But  unlike  the 
army  convoys  I  have  seen  in  El  Salvador. 
Honduras,  and  elsewhere,  it  would  not 
pomit  traffic  to  pass.  A  large  vehicle  with  a 
blinking  light  occupied  the  left  lane,  forcing 
vehidea  coming  toward  us  off  the  road.  A 
soldier  with  a  machine  gun  was  poised  on 
the  rear  track.  It  took  us  four  houn  to 
cover  the  fifty  mUes  to  Leon.  It  was  a  grad- 
ing microcosm  of  Nicaragua  today:  the  San- 
dinistas in  the  "vanguard"  preventing  the 
normal  flow  of  traffte.  whether  out  of  real 
fear,  paranoia,  or  bullying.  Behind  them  the 
reat  of  the  population  followed,  inconven- 
ienced, irritated,  and  enduring  another 
polntleas  "sacrifice"  for  the  Sandinistas' 
militarism.  Our  inconvenience  was  only  four 
hours:  the  Nicaraguan  people  experience 
this  twenty-four  houn  a  (lay.  Their  patience 
has  worn  thin. 


(By  Sam  Leiken) 
In  the  last  several  years,  a  number  of 
union  friends  of  mine  have  returned  from 
Bmw*«"'«*«-*P'w""^  toun  of  Nicaragua 
with  enthualastlc  reporU  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  revolution.  I  vldted  Nicaragua 
mjaelf  this  summer,  meeting  with  members 
of  both  the  otfldal  Ban^fin*?**  labor  federa- 
tion and  the  independent  uniona.  I  didnt 
expect  to  diaoover  a  worken'  paradise  in 
thto  underdeveloped  and  crisla-rldden 
radon,  or  toaee  worken  running  the  faeto- 


rlea.  But  I  did  hope  to  find  signs  of  progrem 
toward  empowering  the  worken  and  peas- 
anU  T"-*^'*  I  saw  a  labor  movement  bat- 
tling a  "Sodallst"  government  whldi  redsU 
worker  demands  with  tactics  ranging  from 
state-controlled  unions  to  spurious  arresU 
and  violent  goon  scjuada. 

In  the  1970s  labor  was  united  against  the 
Somoaa  regime,  and  worken  expected  that 
it  would  remain  united  to  rebuild  the  coun- 
try in  the  aftermath  of  Somoaa'a  falL  But 
after  fnmiiin'''g  power,  the  Sandinistas 
sought  a  large  measure  of  control  over  the 
worken  by  enrolling  all  Nicaraguan  unions 
in  the  Oeatraf  SandinUta  de  Tnbajadont 
(CJB.T.).  In  1980  the  CAT.  Joined  the 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  head- 
quartered in  Prague.  "The  FJBXJT.  wanted 
to  impose  a  central  union,  not  build  one." 
one  oppodtion  labor  leader  told  me. 

When  centralldng  eff<nts  failed,  the  San- 
dinistas used  state  power  to  penalise  unions 
unwOUng  to  affiliate  with  them,  to  organise 
disruptive  factions,  and  ultimately  to  Jail 
oppodtion  union  leaders.  I  was  told  of  death 
threats,  beatings,  poUce  raids  on  union 
headqtiarters,  military  conscription  of  union 
dissidents,  and  w^irn«t.ing  Oppodtion  lead- 
en are  now  rductant  to  use  the  recently  re- 
stored right  to  strike  for  fear  of  being 
charged  with  "economic  sabotage"  and 
"abetting  impertallam." 

I  talked  with  trackers  from  the  port  dty 
of  C^orinto  who  bad  voted  to  disaffiliate 
their  local  from  C.S.T.  and  to  Join  the  inde- 
pendent C.UjS.,  which  to  sssodated  with  the 
AFX.-C.I.O.  through  the  International 
Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Uniona.  Soon 
thereafter,  the  local's  offkx  was  attacked  by 
police  and  turbaa.  LatO'  some  bad  thdr  driv- 
en' llcenaes  revised,  and  a  half-doaen  union 
leaden  were  Jailed.  In  another  incident  a 
leader  of  the  other  independent  union,  the 
C.T  Jf ..  said  he  has  been  beatoi  and  hto  noee 
broken  by  turbas  at  the  Managua  airport  in 
full  view  of  military  and  dvU  police. 

The  Sandinistas  have  also  alienated  worit- 
en  in  their  own  unions,  which  has  led  to  in- 
creasing numben  of  wildcat  strikes.  Several 
yean  ago.  when  the  Sandinistas  national- 
ised the  Oerman  Ptnnarea  sugar  works,  they 
ousted  the  indepcsident  union.  Then,  to 
ensure  a  docile  new  leadership,  they  stacked 
the  vote  by  trucking  in  Illiterate  cane  cut- 
ten.  Thto  summer  worken  at  the  refinery 
defied  their  leaders:  they  strack  after  the 
union  allowed  management  to  cut  back 
worker  access  to  the  company  store's  superi- 
or goods  snd  low  prices. 

While  we  were  in  Managua  there  was  a 
wildcat  dt-in  at  the  government-owned  Vic- 
toria Brewery.  Truck  driven  there  earn 
3,000  cordobas  a  month.  RenU  average  1,000 
a  month,  and  a  pair  of  panto  costs  1,000. 
One  dellveryman  told  me.  "We've  had  the 
same  salariea  for  the  last  five  yean  and  now 
hunger  has  made  us  explode."  The  Victoria 
workers  knew  that  to  return  to  work  with- 
out a  contract  can  spell  defeat  Forced  to  go 
back  on  the  Jo^,  they  effected  a  slowdown 
as  a  way  to  sustain  their  leverage. 

The  offkilal  FAUI.  newspaper,  Barri- 
cada.  carried  a  single  artkde  on  the  Victoria 
"labor  dispute."  It  quoted  SandinisU  union 
leaden  as  saying  that  they  offered  "full 
support  to  the  workers."  but  also  said  that 
they  were  urging  them  to  return  to  work 
immediately.  In  contrast  Ia  Prensa  carried 
a  front-page  pksture  of  300  Coca-CoU  driv- 
en pt»*/<«T»g  their  trucks  in  aolldartty  with 
the  Victoria  workers.  I  was  sble  to  confirm 
lA  Prensa's  report  that  solldartty  brigades 
were  sent  by  the  competing  brewery  Tona. 
lA    Mida    fruit    punch.    Pepd-Cola.    and 


Standard  Sted.  Several  of  theee  unions  alao 

htl"y  mT%nrami>mA  tmpMnWng  atstkmm. 

The  dissident  labor  leaden  I  met  were 
plalnspoken.  accustomed  to  dealing  with 
OHicrete  facta.  The  C&T.  official  I  spoke 
with  talked  grandly  about  how  the  Sandi- 
nistas recnganiaed  NIcuagua's  tiny,  unde- 
veloped labor  unions  "by  industrial  brandi." 
Tet  he  was  at  a  loss  to  explain  sA>y  they 
had  abolished  the  Nicaraguan  equivalent  of 
the  V&  Natkmal  Labor  Relations  Board 
(Trlbunales  de  Trabajo). 

He  often  contradicted  what  the  worken 
had  t<rid  me.  The  worken  at  the  San  Anto- 
nio sugar  refinery  said  that  they  had 
launched  a  wUdcat  strike  last  February  to 
uphold  a  wage  agreement  reached  between 
worken  and  management  According  to  the 
workers,  the  labor  minister,  backed  by  the 
CJB.T.  leadership,  disallowed  the  labor  con- 
tract because  ito  wages  exceeded  govern- 
ment guidelines.  The  CAT.  oftldal  claimed 
that  the  labor  minister  had  rejected  the 
ccmtract  because  its  wagea  were  too  low,  and 
even  credited  the  CAT.  with  leading  the 
strike  to  raise  wagea.  He  went  on  to  disntim 
the  Victoria  wOdcatten  as  "backward"  and 
"disobedient"  He  saw  hto  role  not  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  workers,  but  as  thdr  "in- 
termediary" with  the  employer. 

Numerous  dissident  union  leaden  de- 
scribed their  dtuation  as  dosely  resembling 
that  of  the  Solidarity  movement  One 
leader,  comparing  Nicaragua  to  Poland,  tcdd 
me:  "We  are  both  small  countries  snd  have 
suffered  many  invasions.  We  both  experi- 
ence long  llnea  and  scarcity  while  many  of 
our  producU  are  shUiped  off  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  We  are  Catholic  oountrlea  vrlth  doae 
Oca  between  the  unions  and  the  church.  We 
live  under  regimes  where  dtixens  can  be 
Jailed  at  wilL  And  both  governmento  brand 
independent  unions  'antl-Sodaliat  agenta  of 
ImperiaUsm.' "  TJ«tjmtng,  i  found  myself 
wishing  that  some  of  my  fellow  union  activ- 
isU  had  come  with  me  to  Nicaragua.  They 
would  have  been  as  shocked  and  disappoints 
ed  at  the  represdvenem  of  thto  "government 
of  worken  and  peasants"  as  I  was. 

The  Caoz  AuBuunvx 
(By  Joahua  Muravchlk) 

The  last  best  hope  for  a  peaceful  and 
hiunane  resolution  to  Nicaragua's  recent  ag- 
onlea  may  be  slipping  away*.  Ttut  hope  arlaea 
from  the  government's  plan  to  h<dd  national 
elections  on  November  4  and  the  unprece- 
dented cooperation,  in  response  to  that 
plan,  that  has  been  achieved  among  various 
elements  of  the  oppodtion. 

Three  centrist  political  partiea.  two  labor 
federations,  and  the  organisation  repreaent- 
ing  businessmen  and  professioaato  banded 
together  to  form  the  Nicaraguan  Democrat- 
ic Coordinator,  known  as  the  "Coordina- 
dora."  It  choae  Arturo  Crux  as  ito  presiden- 
tial randWatt.  and  announoed  it  wttuld  not 
participate  in  the  dections  unless  the  gov- 
ernment consented  to  a  "natkmal  dialogue" 
about  the  terms  of  the  dectlans  and  their 
aftermath. 

The  SandinisU  government  originally  le- 
fuaed  thto  <>*»««"«<■  dting  one  of  the  Ooor- 
dinatota's  conditions  for  the  talks:  that  rep- 
reaentatlvea  of  the  antt-Sanrtlnista  guerrlUaa 
fi««  be  induded.  But  In  August  that  demand 
was  dropped.  Both  principal  rebd  groupa- 
the  Frente  Democratloo  Nkaragttenae 
(FX>Jf.),  and  the  Allann  Revolutlonarto 
Democratico  (ARDS)  have  pledged  to  lay 
down  their  aims  if  an  agreement  to  readied 
throui^  the  dialogue. 
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_  on  tbe 

thattlMre  are  alectfcw  and 
th««  ai«  "deottaBO."  It  flaabodtaa  two  loola. 
The  that  to  to  wta  aHoraneaa  that  the  eleo- 
wffl  be  fair  and  tree.  The 
I  fai  iiBTtitnt  (oal  to  suinmed- 


up  by  CruB  In  the  phraae. 


Craa  and  bto  ool- 


f  or  the 
rHQlto  of  the  eleotian. 

To  Mcore  tbe  tint, 
leacuaa  are  eaUtnc  for  Intematlonal 
richt  of  the  BlectlOBe  by  either  the  OAA  or 
the  OoBtafdora  group,  or  by  repreaentativea 
of  the  aoetoUit  iDtematknal  or  oUter  Latin 
Anartoan  atatea  acraeable  to  both  Um  oppo- 
ilttw  and  the  ftomlliitotaa  They  have  re- 
qoeated  that  aD  polUnc  piaoaa  lie  onanlMd 
■o  that  tlllaiiiii  do  not  have  to  eaat  their  bal- 
lota,  M  cm  pota  it.  'nmder  the  eyea  and 
«•!■  of  the  M>«alled  'COBunltteea  for  the 
Defeue  of  the  lUvolutlcn.' "  tbe  Sandhito- 
taa*  inteiiial  aorfeQlanoe  network.  In  addl- 
tlon.  the  Ooofldinadon  aeeka  goaranteea  of 
of  miaiiliMi  tnformatloB.  and 
at;  an  end  to  eeneonhtp  of  the 
I  of  aawmhlr  and  equal  aooeaa 
to  Um  alrwavea. 

The  OoordtaMdora'a  aeoond  aet  of  condl- 
tloiM  foeoaea  on  wliat  win  f  (dlow  the  dec- 
tloia  and  poaea  p— ■»«t*  on  >**n  more  tm- 
portant  teat  of  the  aandtatotaa'  wUUncneaa 
to  atiare  power  with  the  mearacuan  people. 
"Baaleally."  aaya  Crua.  "it  to  the  aeparatlon 
U  patty  and  atate.  What  U  the  oppoeltlon 
wtiH  the  eleetlOBar  We  Itave  to  be  aure  that 
we  tiave  the  capacity  to  gofem.  If  you  liave 
the  army  aa  it  to  now.  an  inatrumant  of  the 
Sandlntotaa,  tiow  can  you  expect  that?" 
Crua  to  refenliw  to  the  fact  that  Nlcara- 
gua'a  uf  Mil  own  army  to  officially  tiM  anny 
of  the  SandlDtota  Party.  If  Crua  to  elected 
nwldrnt.  wm  the  army  then  belonc  to  the 
opporttionT  An  analogawa  iltuatlon  appltoe 
In  other  crucial  taiatltutloaa  auch  aa  the  mili- 
tia, the  poilee.  and  tatovtatoB. 

In  a  fblr  eleettCB.  the  Sandintotaa  might 
And  Crua  a  formidable  adveraary.  Agalnat 
him  they  would  have  iMffWniity  wiaralning 
the  argument  that  oppoaltion  to  them  to 
tantamount  to  "eounterrevtdutlon"  and  the 
poathumoQB  raatonUloB  of  Somodamo.  Crua 
tarred  two  prtoOB  tarma  under  the 
and  waa  one  of  a  group  of  proml- 
"The  Twelve."  wboee 
pobtte  antanee  with  the  Bandlntoiai  waa  cru- 
cial to  the  overthrow  of  Ooiiioaa  He  aerved 
aa  iMod  of  the  Central  Bank  during  tbe 
early  m^mt»«*  of  the  revolutionary  govem- 
mant  After  AlfOMO  Robdo  and  VIoleU 
ChaoMitTO.  the  two  original  noo^andintota 
of  the  revotutlanary  Junta,  r»- 


it  m  protait.  Crua  accepted  a 
it  In  their  place,  thereby  deaaon- 
hto  wfltiMnwi  to  walk  the  extra 
mile  with  the  Bandiniataa  That  waa  acme- 
thing  he  ilainiaieliiterl  a  aecond  time  by 
to  ooBM  to  Waahlngton  aa  amhaa- 
of  a  year  he  labored  to 
UA  aooeptanoe  of  the  revolution 
while  hto  own  dlff  erenoea  with  the 

k  government  were  widening. 

TlM  Coordinadora'a  platform  alma  not  at 
rapMitiW  the  revohitlan.  but  at  fulfilling, 
but  at  fulfnUiw  tU  original  promtoea  Crua 
aaya:  "We  want  Um  revolution  to  really  go 
to  the  three  parameten  ob  which  It  to  predi- 
cated—nonallgnment,  mixed  ecoBomy.  and 
pluraltom." 

The  touehatooe  of  Crua**  policy  of  non- 
aUgnmont  would  be  a  ftrong  f  ocua  on  rdar 
tlHM  with  the  root  of  Central  America.  He 
twita  the  Sanrthitotai  for  punutng  an  ideo- 
logieal  f orelgB  poUey  that  haa  engaged  mcar 
ngua  in  tw.nfc«iy  eauaea  ("It  waa  not  untO 
the  SandinlBtaa  came  to  power  that  we 
heard  of  the  Frente  Poliaarto  in  North 
Africa"),  and  that  haa  left  it  aa  entangled  aa 
ever  to  iU  relatlou  with  tbe  United  Statea. 
He  would  "demllitarlae  Nicaragua  complete- 
ly." leaving  only  a  police  force.  "For  the 
protection  of  the  country  agalnat  aggrea- 
rion.  we  would  do  aa  the  CoaU  Rlcana  do. 
Invoke  the  Rio  Treaty  of  eolleettve  aecurl- 

ty." 

The  Coordinadora'a  caae  to  a  good  one, 
and  it  dcaervca  more  attention  from  North 
Americana  than  It  haa  gotten.  Not  only  doea 
it  offer  a  baato  for  bringing  peeoe  to  Nicara- 
gua. It  atoo  can  be  the  baato  for  a  oeaae-fire 
In  the  battle  wittiln  the  United  Statea  over 
poUey  toward  Nicaragua.  Indeed,  one  reaaon 
for  the  lack  of  attention  to  the  Coordina- 
dora'a struggle  may  be  that  electlona  are  ap- 
proachiiw  in  North  America  too.  and  all  po- 
Utlcal  faetlODi  here  are  looking  to  aharpen 
UMir  dlf  fereneea  with  their  opponenta.  The 
Coordinadora'a  atanoe  offera  neither  liawka 
nor  dovea  much  that  they  can  diaagree  with 
about 


But  the  United  Statea  now  baa  a  moment 
of  opportunity  In  Nicaragua,  and  It  will  not 
wait  for  the  UJB.  dectlona  to  paaa.  Thoae 
who  have  been  advocating  a  more  condUa- 
tory  XSA.  policy  toward  Nicaragua  ougbt  to 
wield  the  stick,  preaaing  the  Sandlntotaa  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  Coordlnadora. 
TlMiae  who  have  supported  aid  to  the  contra 
rebeto  ought  to  proffer  the  carrot— an  end 
to  that  support  If  the  Sandinistas  agree  to 
genuine  dialogue  reeultlng  In  free  electlona. 

The  namWnlfftTi-  now  have  power,  the  kind 
that  growa  out  of  the  barrel  of  a  gun.  In  the 
end.  they  may  decline  to  put  It  at  risk.  But 
they  cant  have  It  both  ways.  An  election 
without  the  participation  of  the  Coordlna- 
dora  would  be  an  empty  exercise  conferring 
no  legittanaey  on  iU  predictable  vlctora.  Thto 
to  a  meaaage  that  the  Sandinistas  ought  to 
be  heariiv  over  and  again  from  thoae  In 
lAttn  America.  Western  Burope.  and  the 
United  Statea.  of  wliatever  political  stripe, 
who  hope  for  a  peaceful  rea(Hutlon  to  Nlcar- 
ag«ia's  turmoils. 

..1— >  OOVBT  ACTIO*  BKHra  OOWDOCTID  III 

mcAaAooA 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  Congregi  hag  decided  to 
dlaeuaa  actlona.  both  covert  and  overt 
In  open  aeaslon.  Onoe  again,  we  have 
chosen  to  apeak  in  public  about  mat- 
ten  which.  In  my  view,  are  best  debat- 
ed In  dosed  session. 

This  la  deplorable.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Natloo's  secreU  are  so  Uttle 


regarded.  In  tbe  past,  I  have  often 
spoken  in  these  Chambers  on  the  issue 
of  leaks  and  proper  security.  We  all 
know  too  well  that,  "It  is  the  ship  of 
state  which  leaks  at  the  top."  None- 
thdeas,  as  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelllgenoe.  I  feel  a  re- 
gpoogibUlty  to  remind  my  colleagues 
of  their  obligation  to  protect  the  le- 
gitimate secrets  of  this  Nation  regard- 
less of  the  apparent  Importance  of  an 
Issue  or  the  heat  of  debate. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  use  restraint  when  discussing  al- 
leged covert  action  activities  In  public 
I  also  reooounend  to  my  colleagues 
who  have  questions  on  this  issue  that 
they  visit  our  committee  spaces  and 
read  over  our  classified  transcripts 
rather  than  raise  these  questions,  or 
come  dose  to  raising  these  questiona 
on  the  floor  or  In  the  public  Chambers 
of  the  Senate. 

We  have  had  some  words  on  this 
subject.  We  will  undoubtedly  get  fur- 
ther words.  Before  that  happens.  I 
wish  to  make  a  statement  on  Nicara- 
gua. 

w^cD  poa  ouaiiJiuau  raassuaa  o«  mouuMniA 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  there  Is  a 
continued  need  for  pressure  on  Nicara- 
gua and  that  the  "contras"  provide 
that  pressure.  The  Sandinistas  are 
dearly  playing  a  delaying  game— send- 
ing out  hints  and  making  tactical 
shifts  in  an  effort  to  make  the  pres- 
sure go  away.  The  Sandinistas  know 
that  if  the  internal  reslstence  once  col- 
lapses it  will  never  be  effective  again. 
The  United  States  does  not  favor 
pressure  for  Its  own  sake.  It  has  well- 
defined  purposes  and  objectives  with 
regard  to  Nicaragua,  medflcally: 

To  drastically  reduce  military  ties 
with  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union; 

To  bring  about  cutbacks  In  the  huge 
buildup  of  weapons  and  troop  levds 
and  to  restore  the  regional  military 
equilibrium: 

To  end  support  for  subversion  from 
Nicaragua  Into  neighboring  states  In 
Central  America;  and 

To  force  the  Sandlnlsta  regime  to 
honor  promises  to  establish  democracy 
and  respect  for  human  and  dvil  rights. 
These  goals  parallel  dosely  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Contadora  21  points, 
which  the  nations  of  the  region  agree 
are  casrntial  for  real  peace.  The 
United  States  has  made  dear  repeat- 
edly to  the  Bsn-iinifftf-  that  if  they  act 
serioualy  and  positively  to  address  our 
concerns,  we  will  respond  accordingly. 
Mr.  President,  events  in  the  region 
are  at  a  critical  Juncture  now.  Nicara- 
gua has  scheduled  an  decUon  in  No- 
vember, but  bas  denied  the  democratic 
opposition  a  genuine  opportunity  to 
partldpate:  it  has  endorsed  a  recent 
draft  of  a  Contadora  treaty,  but  has 
declined  to  negotiate  on  remaining  de- 
fldendes  In  that  draft;  it  has  engaged 
in  substantive  bilateral  dlscusskms 
with  the  United  States  in  furtherance 


of  Contadora,  but  has  failed  to  offer 
any  concrete  steps  it  would  take  to 
meet  our  concerns.  Clearly,  an  end  to 
our  support  for  the  resistance  is  a 
major  NIcaraguan  objective  and  they 
hope  to  achieve  It  without  having  to 
make  any  concessions. 

The  ^ri*<"*^**  hope  that  their  tac- 
tics may  woi^  through  unilateral 
action  by  Congress.  But  to  deprive  the 
United  States  of  tbe  most  effective  in- 
centive for  overcoming  NIcaraguan  in- 
transigence would  give  a  green  light  to 
Sandlnlsta  oin>ression  and  subversion, 
betray  those  who  look  to  us  for  sup- 
port, and  encourage  our  adversaries 
everywhere  in  the  world. 


-annuMAB  AMomifiaT 
Mr.  President,  on  Septonber  19, 
liW4.  Senators  Kshhist  and  Binoa- 
MAV  circulated  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  in  which  they  said  they  would 
offer  an  amendment  on  the  Nicaragua 
program.  This  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit any  expenditure  of  funds  in 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  purpose  or  the 
effect  of  supporting,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, military  or  paramilitary  oper- 
aUoDS  in  Nicaragua  by  any  nation, 
group,  organization  or  IndividuaL 

I  strongly  oppose  this  amendment 
because  I  believe  It  will  have  harmful 
effects  on  U.S.  efforts  to  negotiate 
with  the  Sandlnlsta  regime  in  Mana- 
cua. 

[CRS-2M] 

For  several  years,  critics  of  UJ3.  Cen- 
tral America  policy,  including  many  in 
Congress,  have  attacked  the  adminis- 
tration for  allegedly  refusing  to  nego- 
tiate with  Nicaragua.  The  Secretary  of 
State  has  now  committed  his  personal 
prestige  and  the  full  weight  of  the 
U.S.  Oovenunent  in  a  new  effort  to 
reach  a  negotiated  settlement  with  the 
Sandinistas.  We  are  now  engaged  in  bi- 
lateral talks  and  have  pledged  to  con- 
duct these  talks  within  the  Contadora 
context. 

There  are  reasons  to  believe  this 
effort  can  bear  fruit.  The  Sandinistas, 
after  riding  a  wave  for  so  long,  are  on 
the  defensive: 

They  face  serious  economic  prob- 
lems and  internal  dissent  from  the 
church,  democratic  trade  unions,  and 
the  remaining  business  community 
and  other  forces. 

Their  support  abroad  has  eroded  as 
the  truth  about  their  polides  becomes 
more  evident. 

The  situation  in  El  Salvador,  mili- 
tarily and  politically.  Is  wooing 
•gainst  the  Sandinistas  by  setting  a 
democratic  example  for  the  whole 
region. 

If  Indeed  the  Sandinistas  are  pre- 
pared to  negotiate  seriously  after  5 
yean  of  q>readlng  subversion  and  in- 
transigent refusal  to  listen  to  their 
neighb(»s'  oonoems.  it  is  because  the 
United  States  has  put  pressure  on 
them  and  stood  firmly  in  opposing 
their  expansionism. 


If  we  deny  tbe  Presktent  the  author- 
ity to  support  the  mcaraguan  opposi- 
tion, we  give  the  Sandinistas  in  ad- 
vance the  me  thing  they  most  want 
from  negotiations.  For  them,  there 
would  be  little  more  to  discuss  and  no 
reason  to  make  concessions. 

The  Kennedy/Bingaman  amend- 
ment would  thus  effectively  undo  the 
long  effort,  culminated  by  Secretary 
of  State  Sbulta's  personal  interven- 
tion, to  open  a  new  phase  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Oovemment  of  Nicara- 
gua and  begin  serious  discussion  with 
it.  within  the  context  of  the  Conta- 
dora process. 

movn/sisvun  ooMPaoiass 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  understand- 
ing yesterday  that  Senaton  iNoun 
and  Stkvkhs  were  woridng  <m  a  com- 
promise amendment  regarding  the 
Nicaragua  program.  I  have  read  over  a 
draft  of  that  compromise  and  I  did  not 
see  too  many  problems  with  it. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and/or  Hawaii: 

What  happened  to  this  compromise? 

What  was  wrong  with  it? 

Did  anyone  object  to  bringing  it  up? 

Mr.  President,  if  any  Senator  in  the 
Chamber  could  answer  my  questions 
on  this  matter,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Raooao  tbe 
Araft  amendment  to  which  I  referred. 

There  being  no  objection  the  draft 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RnoRD.  as  follows: 

Ssc.  .  (a)  During  fiseal  year  1986.  no 
funds  available  to  the  Central  IntelUsenoe 
Agency,  the  Department  of  Defenae  or  any 
other  agency  or  entity  of  the  United  States 
involved  In  intelligence  acttvitiea  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  for  the  purpoae  or 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  supporting. 
dlrecUy  or  Indirectly,  military  or  paramili- 
tary operations  in  Nicaragua  by  any  nation, 
group,  organisation,  movemmt.  or  individ- 
ual except  as  expressly  provided  in  thto  aec- 
tion. 

(bXl)  The  President  stwU  certify  to  the 
Congrem  Uutt  the  United  Stotea  to  actively 
working  to  achieve  the  following  objectives 
In  Nicaragua: 

(A)  to  tennlnate  continuing  aaslBtanoe  by 
the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua,  alone  or  in 
collaboration  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba 
or  other  tlilrd  statea,  by  the  provision 
through  Nicaragua  of  arms,  training,  com- 
mand and  contnd  facOitlea.  or  other  logisti- 
cal support  to  military  or  paramilitary  oper- 
ations In  or  against  any  other  country  In 
Central  America: 

(B)  to  remove  the  Central  American  oon- 
fUct  from  the  Sast-West  competition 
through  the  departure  from  Nicaragua  of 
Soviet  and  Cuban  military  personnel  and 
the  termination  of  their  mOltsry  and  securi- 
ty Involvement  In  Nicaragua: 

(C)  to  achieve  a  reduction  of  Nicaragua's 
expanded  military  strength  to  leveto  of  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  that  wiU  restore  qual- 
itative and  quantitative  military  equilibrium 
among  the  Central  American  states;  and 

(D)  to  heft)  bring  about  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic Nicaragua  through  fulfillment  of  the 
original  ^~««t»*^*  promisee  to  support 
democratic  plurallam.  including  free,  fair 
and  open  elections. 


TtM  President  ahall  aeocBBpany  such  oertt- 
flcation  Immwllately  and  quarterly  ttateaf* 
ter  with  a  pobUe  report  coaiprrtMnihrty 
setting  forward  the  atatne  of  such  ^otts. 

(2)  Funds  may  be  obUgatad  or 
notwithstanding  the  provlalOMi  of  thto 
tioB  or  any  other  provliioB  of  thto  Jslnt  res> 
olutloB  If  the  PrealdeBt  cettifiea  that  the 
following  conditions  have  been  met: 

(A)  that  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua, 
alone  or  in  coUaborattan  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Cuba  or  other  third  statea,  to  ooB- 
Unuing  to  assist  military  or  paraadUtary  o^ 
erationa  in  or  against  any  other  cuuntiy  in 
Central  America  by  the  ptovialon  through 
Nicaragua  of  arma,  training.  '— «»i«*"*  and 
control  facflltiea,  or  other  logiattcal  auppott 
and 

(B)  that  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of 
available  funda  for  the  purpoaea  deacribed 
In  paragraph  (a)  of  thto  subsection  are  nee- 
eaaary  to  support  United  States  policy  to 
induce  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  regional  framework  to  i 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  Central , 
lean  countries  through  a  coByrdMnatve. 
verifiable  and  enforceable  agreement  baaed 
upon  the  Contadora  Document  of  Objee- 
ttvea. 

If  the  President  so  certlfiea,  he  shaU 
tranamit  sudi  certification  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Houae  and  to  the  Senate  Sdeet  Caeunlttee 
on  Intelligence  and  the  Houae  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  and  shaU 
accompany  such  certification  tanmedtotdy 
and  quarterly  thereafter  with  a  daaaWed 
report  to  the  Congrem  throuiii  thoae  Oosa- 
mltteea  comprebenatvely  setting  forward 
the  grounds  for  determination  that  theae 
oonditioBS  have  been  met 

A  certlflcaticn  by  tbe  President  under  thto 
paragraph  ahall  expire  in  the  event  that  a 
quarterly  report  to  not  transmitted  as  pro- 
vided, or  that  SUA  report  falto  to  atate  that 
the  relevant  oondltlaas  ooBttnne  to  exist 

(c)  In  addition  to  amounta  otherwiae  avail- 
able for  the  Central  Intelligenee  Agency, 
there  to  appropriated  for  actlvltlas  of  tbe 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  not  to  exceed 
$6,000,000,  to  remain  available  for  obliga' 
tion  until  September  M.  1966:  fmvUad. 
That  of  watti  sum.  not  to  exceed  81,000,000 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  addy  for  the 
safe  and  expeditious  witbdrawd  from  Nica- 
ragua of  any  Individnd  engaged,  or  wlio  baa 
been  engaged,  directly  or  tandiractly.  in  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  operatloBa  In  Nicara- 
gua: Provided  furiKtr,  that  of  such  sum.  not 
to  exceed  $4,000,000  may  be  obWgatwl  or  ex- 
pended aolely  to  provide  humsnitariaB  sup- 
port outside  Nicaragua  for  Indtvldnak  (and 
the  *»™"«—  of  such  Indlvlduato)  who  have 
beoi  engaged,  dlreetly  or  Indirectly,  in  parsp 
military  operationa  in  Nicaragua.  If  audi  tak- 
dlviduato  are  not  equipped  for  mDltary  or 
paramilitary  operationa  while  outaMe  Nica- 
ragua. Funda  available  under  thto  paragraph 

cation  under  paragraph  (b)  to  withdrawn  or 
haa  expired." 

qussnom  on  wicmuoua 
Mr.  OOU^WATER.  Mr.  Presldait, 
several  Memben  of  this  body  have 
raised  questions  regarding  American 
policy  toward  the  Sandlnlsta  regime  in 
Nicaragua. 

However,  there  are  a  number  ol 
questions  which  have  been  raised  In 
the  course  of  this  debate  for  which  I 
have  not  heard  any  good 
These  questions  are  as  follows: 
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•rethoae 
by  Um 


that  wen 

ta  §uvttii- 

only  a  f  aw  TMn 

iniy  to  tlMra  DO  trMdom  of  the 

Whjr    are     th«r     luiiiiMlnr     the 

Hair  manr  Mtaktto  Indtant  have 
iwMt  immntwl  frnm  their  tvT"***  Had 
their  property  pOl— w»  Th0far  vffliilM 
IHUXMtf?  How  many  have  been  loroea 
Into  mlnnattnn  eampa  or  Juat  idaln 

kfllatf 

.  Why  have  moarMoan  Jews  been 
Iteeed  to  emigrate  from  their  home- 
landr  And  their  praperty  oonflaeatedr 

Why  are  not  8andtnlaU  leaden  con- 
tent with  hnproTlnt  the  itandard  of 
Uftnt  of  their  own  people  tnetead  of 
fyitinf  refolutloo  and  mreadlnc 
esamontei  throuch  Central  America? 

Why  ai«  1.000  Cuban  military  adrl- 
■on  and  6,0t0  more  Cubana  ta  high 
ogmenthre  otfloeB  in  Hloaratnar 

Why  to  the  PLO  peimeetlng  Nlcara- 
■ual  nUtary  ai  advtoon  and  pfloteT 

Why  are  Ltbyane  flytnc  anna  and 
animmililtton  Into  Ntoaracua  under 
the  flotoe  of  medleal  mppUea? 

Why  haa  a  maall  group  of  500  Nlca^ 
tagwan  natV"****  irtiom  we  eaU  the 
OotitiHk  grown  to  aame  18.000  people, 
a  no^ber  aihiitttedly  getting  larger 
every  dayr  Why  doea  It  grow?  Why  did 
It^f^f*  Paatora  and  other  prominent 
flamttnlftTig  leave  the  revolution  to 
flghtlt? 

Why  are  theee  people  prepared  to 
jMiWt  their  Uvea  and  the  llvee  of 
their  »"«"«—  to  oppoee  the  Banrtlntofa 

ivgtane? 

id  moat  tBiportantly.  why  are  a 
manber  of  memben  In  thto  body 
itaig   their  backa,   covering   their 
I  *"^  eara.  and  Ignoring  the  criee 
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for  freedom  and  democracy  In  Central 


the 


X  yield  the  floor. 

Sgvnral    Senaton 
Ctmtr.  

The  FREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
SeoBtor  tram  Hi^walL 

|ir.  mOUTB.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  wtoh 
to  TT*«**¥*r  my  amendment,  and  my 
modUtoation  to  at  the  deak.  

The  FRHBIDIKO  OFFICER.  The 
Mnendment  to  ao  modtfled  The  modl- 
flod  aoMndment  ta  aa  f oUowk 

On 


UMI 


I  IS,  Um  X  bef on  tb*  potod  taieert 
a  eotai  and  feOovtiir  "ProvUM  fttrthgr. 
That  durtiw  Um  ftaoel  year  IMS.  no  fundi 

to     Um     Oontral     Inttflleanoe 

Oil^aitBMOt  of  Def  anw  or  any 
,._  .'  or  matr  of  the  United  8tat«a 

tavoivad  In  totaPtowiea  acttrttlM  mar  be  ob- 
njBltil  or  oKpanded  for  tbe  pufpoae  or 
whleb  wooM  bava  the  ettaet  of  Mvporttng. 
dheetty  or  tadtrectlr  BdUtary  or  panmlU- 
tanr  opwattona  tai  Hloaraaua  by  any  natkm. 

S'^oapt  m  i»adflcally  profvUad  In  this 
■iliiftlnn-  Provldtd  further.  Tbat  of  tbe 
fan*  OMda  avaflabla  by  tbia  joint  naolu- 
tloB  tor  aethrmaa  of  tbe  Central  InteUlcenoe 


not  to  aaeaed  ta.OM.000  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  ■iiimOert  aoMy  for  tbe  lafe  and 
iiumlMliw  vltbdrawal  tron  Ntoaracua  of 
any  ludltldual  wbo  le  wteaaad  or  wbo  baa 
bMB  ■^■■art  dkeetly  or  Indlraetty.  In  mm- 
tary  or  aaraBafUtary  oparatfcwa  In  Nloara- 
■ua.  and  not  to  aaeaad  I4.0M.0M  may  be  ob- 
Iteatad  or  azpandad  aoWy  to  prorlda  bu- 
manttarian  nipport  outaide  Nicaracua  for 
iDdMdoals  (and  tbe  *—»"<—  of  loA  individ- 
ual) wbo  bava  been  encacad.  diractly  or  In- 
dtaeetly  in  panmOltary  operattaia  in  Nica- 
racua and  wbo  are  not  equtpoad  for  military 
or  paramilitary  oparatlona  wblle  outaide 
Ntoaracua". 

lir.  DfOUTB.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  uk 
for  the  yeaa  and  naya. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  la 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  to  a 
sufficient  seeood. 

The  yeaa  and  naya  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  Prealdent.  m  I 
explataied  before  I  have  the  greatest 
nepnrt  for  the  Oenator  from  Hawaii.  I 
have  eontitgti»««  with  him.  and  I  have 
gupported  him  on  the  floor  on  various 
tasuea.  On  thto  one.  I  clearly  come 
down  on  the  other  aide. 

Let  me  begin  by  replying  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  HawaU's  principal  polnU. 
Pint,  it  waa  never  the  original  inten- 
tion of  the  covert  action  In  Central 
America  solely  or  even  primarily  to 
Interdict  arma.  The  first  finding  in 
thto  field  waa  by  the  Carter  admlnla- 
tratlon.  even  as  it  was  delivering  aid  to 
Nicaragua.  Neverthele*  the  Carter  ad- 
mlnlatratlon  found  that  it  had  to  do 
aomething  about  the  inereaaing  totali- 
tarian nature  of  the  Sandinlsta  gov- 
ernment and  about  iU  allegiance  to, 
and  it"**»*«^  with,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba. 

Second,  ta  the  CIA'a  role  in  Nicara- 
gua hurting  the  CIA  as  the  Senator 
from  HawaU  ta  claiming?  The  Senate 
must  understand  that  the  foreign 
poUcy  of  the  United  Statea  ta  not  made 
for  the  convenlenoe  of  Ita  executors. 
They  are  an  arm  of  foreign  policy,  to 
do  what  they  are  told  to  do. 

They  are  not  ginning  up.  generating. 
ooDOOCtlng  What  they  are  doing  in 

Nicaragua  on  their  own.  without  dlrec- 
tkm  from  the  Reagan  administration. 
Nor  did  they  do  so  in  the  Carter  ad- 
ministratlcm.  They  are  doing  what 
they  are  directed  to  do  because  they 
are  an  arm  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Third,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  said 
%t\mt  continued  help  to  the  contras  ta 
not  ynh«"rf"g  the  credibility  of  the 
United  Statea.  I  say  that  credibility  ta 
enhanced  by  success;  and  that  If  the 
Soviet  Union's  side  wins  in  Nicaragua, 
then,  and  then  spedfleally,  will  our 
credibility  be  destroyed. 

Last,  the  Senator  was  speaking  of 
how  the  new  talk  of  elections,  actually 
and  eloquently  described  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  T.ftiitrf^n«^,  would  be  turned 
off  by  continued  pressure.  I  suggest 
another  theais:  That  the  only  reason 
you  are  hearing  talk  In  any  dimension 
of  elections  ta  because  of  that  very 
pressure. 


The  concept  of  "engafto"  which  waa 
eloquently  and  lucidly  explained  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  was  illus- 
trated by  Daniel  Ortega,  who  said  that 
elections  are  an  interference  with  the 
proocH  of  the  revolution  and  that  "we 
only  have  to  do  it  because  of  the  way 
it  appears  to  the  outside  world."  But 
Arturo  Cms.  whose  aoce«  to  a  fair 
election  in  Nicaragua  ta  beliag  denied, 
ta  a  respected  member  of  the  Socialist 
International,  an  organisation  which 
some  Monbers  of  thta  body  including 
the  Senator  from  New  York  proudly 
and  routinely  praise. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  proposes 
we  set  aside  $3  million  In  order  to  dis- 
engage M  million  of  humanitarian  aid. 
What  atrociously  obnoxious  money 
that  ta.  We  would  be  telling  brave 
people,  who  have  fought  for  their 
freedom  and  asked  us  not  for  our 
blood  but  for  our  support: 

Sorry,  boya,  freedom  ia  too  toucb  for 
today's  ^"t^r^t-^n  electorate.  We  can't  rap- 
port freedom.  It  botbera  us  in  our  electiona, 
and  we're  aorry  tbat  we  ever  enoouraced 
you  to  flcht  for  your  freedom.  We're  lorry 
that  when  you  came  and  aaked.  we  gave  you 
•ome  money.  By  the  way.  here  la  $4  million 
to  make  you  feel  t)etter. 

Moreover,  that  $4  million  amounts 
to  less  than  $100  a  person  for  those 
who  would  be  helped  by  all  thta. 

How  can  we  even  conceive  of  doing 
that? 

In  point  of  fact,  the  President's  in- 
tention ta  so  simple  and  hoiu>rable. 
People  seeking  freedom  have  asked  for 
economic  assistance  and  military 
advice.  He  has  asked  the  Congress  not 
to  prevent  hta  giving  It 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming brought  up  the  point  that  the 
CIA  ta  like  the  rest  of  our  intelligence 
family,  a  member  of  the  Government, 
and  they  only  do  what  they  are  told  to 
do,  and  the  only  time  that  the  CIA  has 
fallen  Into  disrepute  ta  when  they  were 
given    Instructions    way,    way,    way 
before    thta    administration    or    the 
Carter  administration,   to   do  things 
that  they  knew  were  wrong. 
Does  the  Senator  agree  with  that? 
Mr.  DURENBEROER.  I  will  agree. 
Mr.  OOLDWATER.  We  hear  about 
the  covert  acUons.  I  think  we  are  all 
agreed,  those  of  us  who  have  been  ex- 
poeed  to  this.  long,  ago  thta  action 
ceased  to  be  covert,  but  the  only  other 
action  we  have,  I  auggest.  ta  overt,  and 
overt  ta  war. 

The  question  that  comea  to  my 
mind,  particularly  related  to  thta 
amendment  offered  by  my  good  friend 
from  Hawaii,  as  an  alternative  to 
covert  action,  are  we  suggesting  going 
to  war  over  thta  matter  now?  Doea  the 
Senator  believe  that? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  would  hope  that 
that  waa  not  the  auggeatlon  that  we 


were  receiving.  I  would  hope  also  that 
we  do  not  give  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  we  have  fostered  the  Nlcara- 
guan  asslstanoe  solely  to  Interdict 
arma  for  the  war  in  El  Salvador.  That 
would  cheapen  both  our  motives  snd 
those  of  the  Nicaraguans  freedom 
fighting.  We  would  thereby  say  that 
they  are  iK>t  people  seddng  their  own 
freedom  in  their  own  country  at  their 
own  sacrifice  with  their  own  blood  and 
their  own  dlioomf  ort  and  their  own 
misery:  but  that  they  are  mere  little 
meroenariea  of  the  United  Statea.  off 
doing  businen  for  El  Salvador.  That 
was  never  true.    

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  wish  to  ask 
one  other  question.  Thta  ta  a  little  bit 
confused.  I  have  read  the  modification 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
Frankly,  I  do  not  think  it  changes  the 
original  amendment  one  bit.  It  to  the 
same  thing.  It  to  a  little  shorter.  There 
ta  no  triggering  point  that  I  can  deter- 
mine. 

Does  the  Senator  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  wants  us  to  have 
an  immediate  application  of  hta  words 
or  ta  there  a  point  that  has  been  sug- 
gested by  other  amendments  offered 
on  thta  same  subject  and  in  thta  same 
line  that  if  something  happens  then 
the  words  of  the  amendment  would 
take  place? 

As  I  read  the  amendment,  it  would 
be  immediately  active.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor interpret  it  that  way? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  have  not  seen  the 
modification,  and  I  ask  if  the  Senator 
said  that.  But  the  first  amendment 
was  clearly  that.  There  was  no  trigger 
point  It  took  effect  on  passage,  one 
would  assume.  What  a  signal  it  woiild 
send  about  thta  coimtrjr's  commitment 
to  the  aq>lratlons  of  the  freedom  of 
people  everywhere  in  the  world.  Thta 
Congress,  thta  Senate  should  never  en- 
dorse the  Brechnev  doctrine  in  thta 
hemifiihere.  according  to  what  the  So- 
viets say  "what  territory  ta  ours  ta  ours 
and  keep  your  hands  off  of  it  and 
what  ta  yours  ta  available  to  exploit 
when  the  time  ta  right"  Were  we  to 
agree  to  that,  freedom  would  be  a  one- 
way street  snd  we  would  be  traveling 
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down  that  street  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. 

Either  thto  country  stands  for.  and 
seeks  for,  and  will  support,  legitimate 
aspirations  to  freedom,  or  it  ta  not  the 
cotmtry  that  I  think  it  is.  and  thta  ta 
not  the  Senate  that  I  hope  it  is. 

Mr.  OOUDWATER.  One  additional 
question,  and  I  shall  sit  down: 

The  decision  in  these  matters  in  my 
opinion  and  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion rests  with  the  President  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  The  Commander  in 
Chief  has  seen  an  ultimate  threat  to 
our  freedom  on  borders  800  miles 
away.  I  miiht  suggest  that  to  the  clos- 
est we  have  ever  oome  since  the  atta^ 


on  Pearl  Harbor  to  having  our  free- 
dom threatened. 

I  might  add  that  because  I  live  on 
the  Mexican  border,  I  might  feel  a 
Uttle  more  doaely  associated  with  thto 
threat  than  others  who  live  a  greater 
distance  away. 

But  does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
not  feel  that  regardlen  of  what  word- 
age  we  might  adopt  on  thto  floor  in 
the  form  of  an  amendment  ultimately 
it  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  irtio  to 
going  to  have  to  make  up  our  minds  or 
we  are  going  to  have  to  amend  the 
Constitution,  and  I  frankly  think  that 
thto  might  be  a  good  test  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  try  hto  esse,  becauM  before 
thta  Constitution  of  ours  can  survive 
and  we  can  go  alcmg  as  a  free  people, 
in  my  opinion,  we  have  to  defeat  the 
War  Powers  Act.  I  do  not  like  to  bring 
thta  in  at  thto  time,  but  I  just  wanted 
to  raise  that  one  point  before  I  sit 
down:  that  ta,  it  ta  our  Commander  in 
Chief,  not  us,  who  haa  to  make  these 
final  decisions,  and  much  as  I  dislike 
arguing  with  my  trleiMl  from  Hawaii, 
because  I  have  the  utmost  req>ect  for 
him— he  ta  one  of  the  great  heroes  of 
our  World  War  II:  he  ta  a  man  who  ta 
dedicated  to  our  principles— but  in  thta 
case.  I  have  to  agree  with  my  friend 
from  Wyoming  that  the  language  of 
thta  ameiulment  should  not  be  adopt- 
ed by  thta  body. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President  I  made  my  case  on 
the  floor,  and  I  will  not  make  it  again, 
for  the  strategic  slgnlflcanoe  of  thto 
area.  I  have  asked  whether  thto  coun- 
try wants  another  Cuba  in  thta  hemi- 
aphere,  and  whether  it  to  willing  to  live 
with  the  resulting  effects  on  the 
Panama  Canal  and  on  our  southern 
border.  Today.  I  wish  to  concentrate 
on  something  a  little  different  an  es- 
sential issue  that  we  have  neglected. 
Whatever  we  do  with  regard  to  Nicara- 
gua, our  action  or  inaction  will  re- 
dound to  someone's  benefit.  If  we  do 
not  support  the  Contras.  then  we  sup- 
port the  Communists.  In  war,  there  to 
no  equivocation.  What  ta  going  on 
down  there  ta  a  war  waged  by  people 
seeking  their  freedom,  and  by  Ccmunu- 
ntat  tyrants  trying  to  crush  it. 

I  have  in  my  hand  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  74  signed  by  70  Sena- 
tors of  thta  body  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port the  people  of  Afghanistan,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  on  the  Soviet 
border,  in  their  struggle  to  be  free 
from  Soviet  domination. 

We  all  know  who  we  are.  the  cospon- 
aors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
74.  and  I  ai^  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rbcosd  the  list  of 
cosponsors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RiooRD,  as  follows: 

ICr.  TatHMAS  (for  bimaelf,  Mr.  Aanroa.  Mr. 
Anaawa.  Mr.  AaMSiBoira.  Mr.  Bmasa.  Mr. 
BnoAiuit,  Mr.  BoacHWin,  Mr.  Bkadut. 


Mr.  BuMVBa,  Mr.  Btbb.  Mr.  Canas.  Mr. 
CooDua,  Mr.  Conaa,  Mr.  D'Aiuao,  Mr. 
DaCoaciMi.  Mr.  Doeow.  Mr.  Dou;  Mr. 
DusiBBiMiin.  Mr.  Kmlbtow,  Ur.  Saoa.  Mr. 
FoBD,  Mr.  Otmm.  Mr.  Gum.  Mr.  Oaaaauo, 
Mr.  Hakt.  Mr.  Haxcu.  Mr.  Hbcbs.  Mr.  Bov- 
Btasioa,  Mia.  ITissiatiiM.  Mr.  Kaamfr. 
Mr.  LuuLt.  Mr.  Imhm.  Mr.  Lobm.  Mr.  Ma>- 
naoLT.  Mr.  Mw<aisi.  Mr.  Moranua,  Mr. 
MuasowaKi.  Mr.  Nuaoaa,  Mr.  Pax,  Mr. 
PnasLsa.  Mr.  FaoxKant.  Mr.  Paroa.  Mr. 
QuATiB,  Mr.  RAimouv.  Mr.  Rnau,  Mr. 
RonuH,  Mr.  SasaAns,  Mr.  Sassaa.  Mr. 
Smraoii.  Mr.  SraciB.  Mr.  Staana.  Mr. 
WAMMBi,  Mr.  WiLaoB,  Mr.  7i<aiiaaai,  Mr. 
HoLtnras.  Mr.  Paacr,  Mr.  Jaieaa.  Mr.  Cfeaa- 
SToa.  Mr.  Hvua,  Mr.  Dcstoa,  Mr.  Snos. 
Mr.  Bast.  Mr.  laoim,  Mr.  Doao.  MT. 
Kasibi.  Mr.  HacBT.  Mr.  MoCmbk  MT. 
LcAHT,  Mr.  WAiLor,  Mr.  HumaacT,  Mr. 
TowsB.  and  Mr.  Lauxbobo)  aubaattted  the 
f  oilowlnc  concurrent  reaohrtion;  wbi^  waa 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreicn  IMa- 
ttons. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  Preddoit  I 
wonder  what  they  see  aa  the  differ- 
ence, those  who  feel  one  way  abo«it  Af- 
ghanistan and  another  about  Central 
America.  Sure,  they  will  be  saying  that 
there  are  Soviet  occupation  troops  In 
Afghanistan. 

But  ta  not  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  effect  an  oceupatkm  force 
with  the  Sandinistas?  Who  in  here 
thinks  that  the  Sandinistas  can  oper- 
ate on  their  own  independently  and 
could  trigger  a  free  dectkM)  if  they 
wanted  to  without  the  permission  of 
their  Soviet  and  Cuban  masters? 

Why  would  we  vote  to  h^  freedom 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  and  to 
further  the  cause  of  the  Soviet  Union 
near  our  own  bender? 

Does  anytme  in  biae  doubt  that  a 
victory  over  the  Nicaraguan  resistance 
would  be  a  victory  for  the  Soviet 
Union?  Of  course  it  wotdd  be. 

Why  to  it  that  there  are  some  in  thto 
body  so  eager  to  give  that  victory  to 
the  Soviets  and  the  Cubans? 

Do  the  Nicaraguan  people  have  Ism 
right  to  be  free  than  the  Afghans? 

The  resolutl<m  i 


...  it  would  be  iDdefenstble  to  provide  tbe 

freedom  fishters  with  only  enousb  aid  to 
fl^t  and  die  but  not  enough  to  adyanoe 
their  cause  of  freedom. 

Where  are  all  my  consistent  fellow 
cosponsors?  What  to  the  dlff eienee  be- 
tween people  seeing  freedom  in  the 
mountains  of  Central  Asia  or  the 
moimtains  of  Central  America? 

Where  are  you?  Why  ta  it  that  It  to 
more  important  to  be  free  there  than 
in  our  own  heml^here? 

Perhaps  here  ta  the  answer.  The  rea- 
oluUon  says: 

That  it  should  be  the  poUcy  of  tbe  United 
Statea  to  support  effectively  tbe  people  of 
Aftfianlatan  In  their  fi^t  for  traedoaB: .  .  . 

Perhaps  theae  co9ons(»8  are  willing 
to  say  such  things  whm  there  ta  little 
chance  of  achieving  them,  but  vrtien  a 
real  choice  to  before  them,  instead  of 
backing  freedom,  in  effect  they  are 
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a  Soviet  vktory  tn  our  own 


Bov  fOoAli  It  to  ham  vot«  oo  dev 
tanHT  Bam  tkmx  eui  you  latr  Th« 
ehoto*  to  •bnlutaljr  tiMre.  Votw*  on 


r  and  hypoeriiy. 

Both  of  tboM  mxmm  are  wortny  ox 
tiM  aopport  of  a  tree  pMple  proud  of 
■ad  thta  I  bope  to  God  In 
rtaetfUooe. 
lir.  PTMldenfc.  leet  there  be  any 
doubt  ai  to  the  aature  of  the  leaden 
of  the  eontrae,  I  aA  unanlmoua  oon- 
( that  the  talosraphlae  of  the  contra 
ahoerlnc  them  to  be  treedoca- 
MflCitak  naoy  of  wham  f  ormerty 
laiMllntataih  be  printed  tn  the 
>  at  thlB  point. 
..„•  bc«BC  no  objection,  the  male- 
rial  VM  ocdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
rkobb,  aa  f oUowK 


Ilka 


an  IntanaiTe 

_„  Tti.  dlaeredlt  thrtr  op- 

I M  flooDlarfevohitionartaa.  Ttyn  de- 
I  ilM  iMfdWB  a<  Um  armed  aott-aMMll- 

a  of  former 

But  ttw  taoliabow  that 
naarly  all  the  ao^allad  "eontre"  leaden 
ware  actually  ■tanneta  oppananta  of  Soooaa. 
yq^akm  iMsht  ■ff*"**  Banoaa  and  oantribut- 
ed  to  hia  dafaat.  Bufceequantly.  tbay  became 
ilMlirtiMiil  wtaB  they  mw  that  the  demo- 
eratfo  ivfolntlan  for  wblcfa  they  bad  aacrl- 
Oi  waa  betae  tnnaf  armed  by  the 
I  Into  a  Manlet-UnlnlBt  dictator- 
abipL  Thia  paper  provldea  an  overview  of  tta« 
fMMiM  amay  Mloaiacaaiia  turned  acaJnat 
ttM  neixlliiWM  and  etamtnea  the  oompoal- 
ttoo  of  the  iraupa  that  fbtm  the  annad  op- 


•Hm  naiMMnMai'  vtatocy  tn  \vn  dtvmOti 
Ivgtfy  DO  the  «ii«t  of  rebelttaa  acatnat 
aooM^  which  had  iluinlnpfirt  durtng  the 
1910%  roMtfcel  peittna  tiiftwiltnt  the  Ooo- 
,  who  were  the  tradttional  oppoel- 
f orca.  ■"—'■*—*  Uborala.  Social  Chrla- 
iilallata  all  clamored  for  an 
and  to  domaaa^  total  domlnatlaD  of  the  na- 

^  and  piirfamkinalB  united  In 
the  Supnma  OouncA  of  Prtrate  Biterprtae 
CCOHm  alimiliiil  acalnat  SoBBaaa'a  con- 
trol of  mcaracua'a  eeononiy.  Independent 
labor  confederattana  fooaht  for  wofkera' 
illhta  and  an  end  to  lupnailon  of  the  orga- 
ntaad  labor  movement  The  Catholtc 
CharA.  uniar  the  leailtnhlp  of  ArehMabop 
lOiaal  Obando  y  Biavo,  became  an  ootvo- 
kan  erttle  of  the  Bitwu'm  reilme  and  advo- 
Mtad  haadom  and  aodal  luatloe.  The  Per- 
■■■■— t  ooaaailaalan  on  Human  Rlchta  ez- 
poead  the  aboam  of  the  Bunimii  fovemment 
to  the  wortd.  The  Independent  dally  La 
ReMa  ipearhmded  the  craaada  acalnat 
SDBMaa:  tn  eerty  Itn,  the  aamaalnatinn  of 
the  peper'a  aditer.  Pedro  Joaquin  Cbamorro 
CerdnmL  mailEad  the  revobitlan. 
The  naiaWiiletM  eoneludad  that  by  deem- 
^^jTh^-T  -ffc««^  Ideolocy 
foriUiw  a  tactical  alUance  with  the 
I  of  organlBatloaa  oppoaed  to 
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aoeaaaiw  thay  could  aab 
ly.  they  appealed  to  all 
their  revolutionary  movement 
that  the  piUan  of  the 


Acoordlnc- 
to  Jotn 
and  pledied 


would  be  pInrallaB.  a  mixed  economy,  and 
noaaUenmeni.  Tb«  Mtoaraeoaa  peoptooame 
to  view  the  Itii-"'*-'-*'  Rational  liberation 
(fOLIf).  the  major  armed  antl- 
iMianliartnn  aa  the  only  viable  al- 
ieiiMitlie  to  floenoea'B  contlnoad  rule.  Plae- 
tnm  toith  tn  the  FBUTa  proealaea.  Klcarm- 
aU  walka  of  life  and  aU  political 
..^  ralUad  round  the  Banrttnlataa 

and  Jolnad  to  the  popular  revolution 

ti«»t  tttamphad  In  July  I9T9. 

The  Ban-**"*^^  datatmlned  to  maintain 
the  appaatanoe  of  a  broadly  baaed  popular 
raclma.  The  oticlnal  junta  of  the  new  Oov- 
emmant  of  National  Reconatruetlon  (ORIf ) 
«^««i»«rf  modarataa  aa  weU  aa  SandlnlaU 
mUltaata.  and  the  cabinet  Included  noii-San- 
dlnMea.  Bven  the  key  poet  of  Defenae  Mln- 
Mer  waa  liven  to  a  defector  from  Somoea'a 
Natlaoal  Otiard.  Colonel  Bernardino  Larloa. 
Howwver.  the  Baniltntrtaa  viewed  thla 
merely  aa  an  Intetim  arrancement  that 
would  farllltatt  the  oooaoUdatlon  of  their 
power.  In  September,  the  PBLN  National 
Directorate  hekl  a  aeeret  atntecy  aaaaloo 
whkdi  ptoducad  the  "73-bour  document."  a 
blueprint  for  the  creation  of  an  PSUf-oon- 
trailed  BCandat-lenlnlat  State  In  Nlcaracua. 

Aa  the  SandlnlBtaa  labored  to  oonaolhlat^ 
their  power,  iroupa  that  had  atnicsled  ao 
lone  agalnat  Btiim^t  became  Increaalngly 
uptitieeil  to  Bamtlr*-*—  polletea  and  aetlooa. 
Tbeee  noupa  found  tbemaelvm  oontrontlng 
a  redme  tar  more  formidable  and  doctri- 
naire  than  Ita  predeoeeeor.  Aetlvlata  In  oppo- 
altlon  parttea  were  baraaaed  and  their  op- 
portunltlM  to  proeelyttaw  were  limited  by 
law.  ICembera  of  the  private  aector  ww  the 
(ovenunent  take  over  the  llon'a  ahare  of  the 
economy  and  tanpoae  rulea  greatly  reatrlct- 
Ing  their  ability  to  menace  their  own  flrma. 
Independent  labor  leader*  were  (requenUy 
peraeeuted.  and  atrlkea  were  outlawed  whUe 
the  real  wacea  of  workeia  declined.  The 
leadoahlp  of  the  Catholic  Church  waa  at- 
tacked by  the  FBUf  for  oontlnulnc  to  weak 
out  on  laaum  auch  aa  human  rlchta.  church 
unity.  Individual  freedom,  and  the  rtcht  to  a 
tellcloua  education.  The  Permanent  Com- 
mlaalon  on  Human  Rlchta  waa  peraeeuted 
for  leveaUnc  HaniUnlv*^*  human  rlchta  vto- 
laUoM.  and  Ita  prealdent  waa  driven  Into 
Mdle.  La  Prenaa  waa  mumled  by  a  barah 
ceiMorahlp  law,  and  on  numeroua  occaatcna 
the  paper  did  not  puldlah  becauae  virtually 
all  the  ^LiTa  hard  newa  had  been  prohibited 
by  covemment  cenaors.  Defenae  Mlnlater 
f.»H<M  waa  replaced  by  a  member  of  the 
FBLITa  National  Directorate,  and  he  aubae- 
quently  apent  more  than  two  yeara  In  priaon 
acciiaod  of  beinc  a  counter-revolutionary;  he 
fM"  la  not  permitted  to  leave  the  country. 

The  Sendlniataa  have  reneged  on  their 
pttjmtoe  to  tvinc  denaoeracy  to  Nlcaracua. 
and  an  ever-growlnc  number  of  Nlcaracuana 
aee  their  revolution  betrayed  by  the  FBUf. 
Mmy  have  remained  In  Nlcaracua  thua  far. 
trytnc  to  wace  a  dvlc  battle  with  the  Sandl- 
nMea.  Othera  have  concluded  that  the  dvlc 
coone  waa  futile,  and  that  the  only  way  the 
Sandintotaa  would  leave  power  waa  the  aame 
way  they  acquired  It.  throuch  military 
focee.  In  the  peat  few  yeara.  a  number  of 
armed  antl-PSLM  organlaattona  have 
emerged  and  initiated  combat  operatlona 
■t  the  Sandlnlataa.  Tbeae  groupa  repre- 
wldely  dlfferlnc  conatltuenctea  within 
Nlcaracua.  reHectinc  the  dlveralty  of  the 
groupa  that  formerly  had  oppoaed  Soeaoea. 
A  lack  of  unity  baa  hampered  the  eff  ectlve- 
nem  of  the  antl-FSLN  efforta.  In  the 
■miffmar  of  IM4.  however,  the  three  major 
OTfU  organimtiooa— PDN.  IdSURA.  and 
ARDK-f  ormed  an  alliance  named  the  Nlca- 
racuan  Unity  for  Reconciliation  (UNIR). 


oproemoa  OBOUPa 
I.  aicABAOUAJi  oaMOcmATic  POBCB — nm 
The  FDN  h  the  largeat  of  the  armed  antl- 
FBUf  leiBiilmtlnni  It  waa  founded  In  1961 
tmder  the  leederahlp  of  former  National 
Ouard  offksara.  Aa  the  focal  point  for  armed 
taalatance  to  the  SandlnlBtaa.  It  quickly  at- 
tracted many  of  thoae  who  had  become  dla- 
affected  wtth  the  FBLN.  Ita  ranka  were 
awoUen  by  Infi-— '*«-'  poUtteal  and  buataiem 
flgurea,  by  peaaanU  from  northern  Nlcara' 
gua  who  were  fleeinc  SandlnlaU  lepreaalon. 
and  even  by  <lla1'hf«"~"«  Sandlnlataa  them- 
aelvea.  The  Influx  of  new  membera  led  to  a 
fundamental  tnuwformatlon  of  the  FDN. 
and  in  December  lecs  a  new  National  Direc- 
torate waa  formed  which  waa  dominated  by 
antl-Soeacea  dvlllana.  The  new  civilian  leed- 
erahlp purged  any  former  National  Guard 
members  whose  baekcround  waa  queatlan- 
able.  It  retained  other  former  National 
Ouard  memben  with  clean  recorda  In  poal- 
Uona  where  their  military  expertlae  waa 
needed.  A  further  reorganiaatlon  of  the 
FDN  occurred  In  October  1083.  and  Adolfo 
Caiero.  a  prominent  Conaervative  and  buai- 
neaa  leader,  aaaumed  the  poaltion  of  Preal- 
dent of  the  National  Directorate  and  Com- 
mander In  Chief.  The  FDN't  rapid  growth 
haa  permitted  It  to  field  43  task  forces  for 
combat  operatlona.  AU  but  four  of  theae 
uniU  are  currently  led  by  dvlllana  or  ex- 
Hawilnlt^^  Overall,  lem  than  1%  of  the 
FDN**  total  atrength  were  previously  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Ouard.  whUe  about 
15%  were  actually  ex-Sandlnlata  flchtera. 
The  FDN  claims  to  have  between  10.000  and 
1X000  membera. 

ti.  uaxTaA  *jn>  black  cbboiiBB 
MI8URA  evolved  out  the  Alliance  for  the 
Piogrem  of  Mt«ktty»«  and  Sumos  (ALPRO- 
IdSU).  an  Indian  organiaatlon  founded  In 
1979  with  the  help  of  Proteatant  churchm 
working  tn  the  AtlanUc  Coast  region.  The 
Initial  obJecUve  of  the  organisttlon  waa  to 
compel  the  Somoaa  regime  to  reapect  the 
rIghU  of  the  Indlgenoua  Indian  populations. 
PoUowlng  the  fall  of  Somoaa.  the  Sandtnla- 
tas  renamed  the  organisation  Miaklto. 
Sumo.  Rama,  and  SandlnlaU  Unity  (kOS- 
URASTA).  Oradually.  SandlnlaU  mlstreatr 
ment  of  the  Indigenous  population  led  MIS- 
URABATA  leaders  to  crltidae  the  FBLN 
and.  finally,  to  flee  Into  exile.  By  the  end  of 
1981,  SandinlsU  persecution  and  forced  re- 
location of  Indian  conomunlUea  prompted 
the  beginning  of  a  large-acale  exodua  of  >ila- 
kito  Indiana  from  Nicaragua.  The  govern- 
ment officially  dlabanded  IdSURABATA. 
but  the  organiaatlon  lived  on  as  former 
members  developed  a  center  of  armed  realBtr 
ance  to  the  FSLN.  Thla  group  waa  headed 
by  Miaklto  leaders  auch  aa  Wydlffe  Diego 
and  Steadman  Fagoth.  In  19U.  it  adopted 
the  name  lOSURA.  ThU  organtrntlon 
H*iti«  to  have  between  1,000  and  2.000 
membera. 

in.  DBMOC8ATIC  B«Wt«.UTIOia»T  ALUAJKa— 


ARDE  la  a  coalition  of  organiaatlona  led 
by  individualB  who  took  an  active  role  in  the 
revolution.  Iikdudlng  many  who  were  initial- 
ly offkdala  of  the  SandlnlaU  government. 
ARDE  waa  formed  In  exile  in  1962.  For  a 
year,  ita  leadera  aoucht  to  restore  the  oricl- 
nal  courae  of  the  revolution  throuch  politi- 
cal meana  In  mld-196S,  after  peaceful  poUtt- 
eal efforta  proved  futile,  ARDE  becan  mili- 
tary operattoM  in  aouthem  Nlcaracua 
Slnoe  it  waa  founded.  ARDE  haa  attracted 
thouaan*  of  former  Sandlnlata  flchtera  and 
dvaiaM  who  have  loat  faith  in  the  leader- 


ship of  the  FBLN.  In  1984.  a  apllt  occurred 
within  the  organlmtlon  The  MDN.  UDN/ 
FARN.  FBDC.  and  8TDN— four  of  the  com- 
ponent organtBBtlona  which  held  the  major 
political  leadera  of  the  alllanoe  and  a  few 
hundred  of  Ha  guerrlllaa  entered  a  pact 
with  the  FDN  and  IdBURA.  The  FRS  and 
MIBURASATA-wblch  Induded  moat  of  the 
guoTlllaa  and  aceae  of  the  civilian  leedtts 
refused  to  align  themaelvea  with  the  FDN 
and  have  conthwied  to  operate  taidependent- 
ly.  While  theae  dttferenom  remain  unre- 
aolved.  the  two  factlooa  agreed  in  Septem- 
ber 1964  to  co<»dlnate  their  acthrltlea  when- 
ever poaaible.  The  foUowlnc  are  the  member 
organiaatlona  of  ARDE: 
A.  mcABaauAa  obmocbatic  m ovauirT— Mm 
The  MDN  la  a  aodal-democratic  party 
founded  in  1978.  It  drew  Ita  aupport  from 
middle  clam  Nlcaraguana.  Including  many 
prof  eaaionals.  and  it  played  an  active  role 
during  the  revolution.  Ita  head.  Alfonao 
Robelo.  waa  one  of  the  original  meeabera  of 
the  ruUnc  ORN  Junta,  but  he  reaicned  his 
posiaon  in  1960  in  proteat  to  flenrtiniiU  ao- 
tlona.  The  leadera  of  the  MDN.  particularly 
Robelo,  subsequently  were  subjected  to 
heavy  FBUI  haraaament  and  fled  into  exile 
In  1962.  Robelo  haa  emerged  as  a  key  dvU- 
lan  leader  of  ARDE. 
a    aiouusuAM    oeitocBATic    umoii/incAXA- 

OO/UI  KKVOLUTIOIIABT  ABMXD  POBCia— UDH/ 


The  UDN/FARN  to  a  poUtlcal/mllltary  or- 
ganlBBtion  founded  In  1981  by  veteran  antt- 
Bomcea  fighter  Fernando  "El  Negro"  Cha- 
morro.  The  UDN/FARN  waa  one  of  the 
original  groupa  of  ARDE,  but  Chamorro 
pulled  hto  group  out  In  the  spring  of  1983 
and  worked  with  the  FDN  for  aeveral 
montha.  In  the  apring  In  1984.  hto  dlffer- 
enom  with  ARDE  were  overcome  and  the 
UDN/FARN  rejoined  the  alliance. 

DIOCBATIC  aOUSABITT  rBOBT— 


The  FBDC  waa  formed  in  1963  by  Chris- 
tian Democratic  leadera  who  had  fled  into 
exHe.  It  to  led  by  flgurea  auch  aa  Roberto 
Ferrey  who  were  long-time  opponenta  of 


BfOCBATIC  WOKKBW 
aOUBAaiTT— STMI 

The  STDN  waa  founded  In  1983  by  labor 
leaders  such  as  Zararlaa  Hemandes  who 
were  forced  Into  exile  by  BandinisU  perse- 
cution of  the  independent  labor  movement 
They  bad  been  ateadfast  opponenta  of  the 
Somoaa  regime. 

a  aAjnoio  axvoLonoBABT  vboiit— pbb 

The  FRS.  headed  by  SandinlsU  hero 
■den  Pastora.  was  created  in  1982  by  dlsillu- 
sloned  HanrtlnlaU  mUltanta.  many  of  whom 
had  fought  alongakle  Paatora  on  the  South- 
ern Front  during  1979.  The  FRS  waa  a 
founding  member  of  ARDE.  but  it  aevered 
Ita  tlea  when  the  leadera  of  other  ARDE 
groupa  deckled  to  form  an  *iiiM«*  with  the 
FDN  and  MISURA.  Many  of  ARDrs 
combat  troopa  choae  to  follow  Pastora.  The 
FRS  claims  to  have  more  than  5.000  mem- 
bera 

p.  mSXITO.  SUMO,  XAMA.  Am  SAmimSTA 
UiriTT— MISUBASATA 

MISURASATA  to  the  Other  Indian  organi- 
aatlon that  evolved  out  of  ALPROMISU.  As 
noted  above,  the  Sandinistas  renamed  the 
Indian  organhntlon  MIBURABATA.  and 
later  offkdaUy  dlaaolved  It  when  Ita  leeder- 
ahlp became  highly  drtlcal  of  FBUf  aetlona 
In  1662.  Miaklto  leader  Brooklyn  Rhrera 
Joined  with  other  MIBURABATA  nemben 


in  the  south  and  commenced  operations 
acalnat  the  Sandlnlatai  Thto  group  retained 
the  name  MIBURABATA  and  acted  inde- 
pendently  of  MISURA  f orom  in  the  north. 
MIBURABATA  leadera  have  collaborated 
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cloeely  with  Pastora's  forces,  and  MIBURA- 
BATA Joined  with  the  FRS  in  refuaing  to 
form  an  alllanne  with  the  FDN  and 
MIBURA. 


aiooBAPBic  aaaneaa  or  oppoainoa  irmwas 
SandlnlaU  propaganda  aeeks  to  portray 
the  leaden  of  the  armed  oppodtton  groupa 
aa  aaaoriatfw  of  Somoaa  The  foUowlnc  l>lo- 
graphical  sketches  ahow  the  contrary:  that 
moat  were  arden  opponenta  of  the  Somoa 
regime. 


I.  aiCABAODAM  1 


f  OCaATIC  POKCX— PBH 


Adolfo  Calero  Portocarrero,  Preddent  of 
the  Nattonal  Directorate  and  Command- 
er in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forcea  of  the 
FDN 

Adolfo  Calero  was  a  prominent  buaineaa- 
man  and  a  lifelong  poUtlcal  (H>ponent  of 
Somoaa,  He  recdved  part  of  hto  educatton  in 
the  United  Statea.  graduating  in  1953  from 
the  Unlverdty  of  Notre  Dame  and  later 
doing  graduate  work  In  induatrial  manage- 
ment at  the  Unlverdty  of  Syracuse.  He 
holds  a  law  degree  from  the  Unlverdty  of 
Central  America  In  Nicaragua.  In  the  late 
1950b  he  became  a  major  stockholder  In  and 
maiutcer  of  the  Coca-Cola  Company  of  Nlca- 
racua Hto  viewa  on  aodal  and  ectmomlc 
iaauea  tranalated  into  tanclble  benefita  for 
hto  workers,  auch  aa  profit  aharinc.  pay  ex- 
oeedinc  the  tninimiim  wace  by  60%.  and 
soholanhlp  programs.  He  served  as  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Nicaracuan  Developmmtal 
InsUtuUcm  (INDE)  and  the  Nicaraguan  De- 
velopmental Foundation  (FUNDE),  and  a 
co-founder  of  the  Human  Development  In- 
stitute (INPRHU).  In  the  early  1970b.  he 
waa  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  Economics 
and  Buainem  Adminlstratton  at  the  Unlver- 
dty of  Central  Amwica 

Calero  began  hto  poUttcal  career  In  1053, 
when  he  Joined  other  antt-Somoaa  acUvtota 
IncltuUng  Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro  Car- 
denal  (the  editon  of  La  Prenaa  aasaaalnated 
In  1979),  Rafad  Cordova  Rlvas  (currently  a 
member  of  the  ORN  JunU),  and  Reynddo 
Antonio  Tefd  (currently  a  mraaber  of  the 
ORN  cabinet)  in  forming  an  oppodtton 
youth  movement  Later  in  the  1950a,  he 
became  an  acttvittat  In  the  Conaervattve 
party,  the  tradltloiuJ  oppodtton  group  to 
Somoia.  In  1950.  be  helped  organise  mana- 
gerial atrikm  in  support  of  the  "Olama  and 
Loa  BloUeJonea"  inaurrectlon  headed  by 
Chamorro. 

Calero'B  atature  within  the  Conaervattve 
party  grew  during  the  1960a.  and  in  1970  he 
waa  offered  a  aeat  aa  an  alternate  in  Con- 
grem  aa  part  of  a  pact  between  Fernando 
Aguero  (Conaervattve  party  head)  and 
Somcea  Calero  refuaed  the  offer,  lndd.ing 
that  Aguero'B  actions  amounted  to  a  aeUout 
to  Somoaa.  Instead.  Calero  Joined  other 
party  membera.  auch  aa  current  conaerva- 
ttve leader  Mario  RappacdoU.  and  founded 
the  Authentic  Conaervattve  Party.  He 
becamrt  the  party'a  coordinator  in  1977. 

FoUowlnc  the  aaaaBdnarton  of  Chamorro 
in  1978.  Calero  waa  a  principal  leado'  of  the 
atrlkea  and  dvlc  acttvlty  that  ahook  the 
Somoaa  recime.  He  aubaequently  aerved  aa 
hto  party's  representative  in  the  Broad  Op- 
positton  Front  (FAO).  an  umbrella  organlza- 
tton  of  oppodtton  groupa  He  and  other 


FAO  leaders  were  JaOed  for  a  month  for  inl- 
*if\ting  a  aeneral  strike. 

FoUowIng  the  fall  of  Somoaa.  Calero  Ini- 
tially attempted  to  oooperate  with  the 
FBUf  in  rebuilding  Nkaragua.  He  waa  a 
leader  of  the  Democratic  Conaervattve 
Party  which  waa  forged  during  the  revolu- 
tion by  uniting  the  prevloua  divided  conaerv- 
attve movement  and  he  waa  adected  to  the 
key  podtton  of  poUttcal  coordinator  for  the 
party.  By  the  end  of  1962.  having  become 
totaUy  dtdUuBloned  wtth  the  FBUf  and  the 
minor  role  It  allowed  other  poUttcal  parttea. 
Calero  went  tanto  exile  to  Jotn  the  FDN.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  PON's  National  Direc- 
torate and  in  October  1963  elevated  to  the 
poat  of  Prealdent  of  the  Natlond  Director- 
ate and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  FDIfa 
Armed  Forcea  He  aervea  as  the  PON's  rcp- 
reaentattve  on  the  Directorate  of  UNIR. 

Enrique  Bermuda  Varda.  Member  of  the 
FDN  National  Directorate  and  Chief  of 
the  Strategic  MiUtary  Command 
Enrique  Bermudes  to  a  career  mflltary  of- 
ficer who  graduated  from  the  Nlcaraguan 
MiUtary  Academy  and  »^^1~il  the  rank  of 
colcmd  In  the  Natkmal  Ouard.  He  waa  not 
poUtlcally  acttve  and  recarded  htmadf  aa  a 
profeaalonal  aoldler.  Bermudea  apent  much 
of  hto  career  abroad.  He  attended  mlUtaiy 
training  eouraea  In  KaxU  and  the  United 
Statea  He  aerved  with  the  Inter-American 
Peace  Force  In  the  Dominican  ReiNibUc  in 
1966.  aixl  waa  head  of  the  Nicaracuan  dde- 
gation  to  the  Inter  American  Defenae  Coun- 
dL  During  the  yean  i»eoeding  the  revolu- 
tton.  Bermudes  was  Nicaracuan  Defenae  At- 
tache In  Waahlncton.  After  the  revolutton. 
he  helped  orcanlae  other  exiled  National 
Ouard  of  flcen  and  was  a  founder  of  the 
FDN. 

Alfonso  C^allejas  Deahon.  Member  of  the 
FDN  Nattonal  Directorate 

Alfonso  CaUeJas  was  trained  as  a  dvO  en- 
gineer at  the  Unlverdty  of  SanU  Clara  in 
California.  After  wmking  for  aeveral  yean 
with  the  Standard  Ftult  Company,  he 
founded  hto  own  bustnem  and  eventually 
had  interesta  in  cattte.  bananaa,  and  cotton. 
He  hdd  various  local  and  nattnnal  offlcea  In 
hto  capadty  as  an  engineer,  and  headed  the 
Nattonal  Office  of  Water  Reaouroea  In  the 
early  1960a  He  aerved  aa  Mtaitoter  of  Public 
Works  and  later  waa  named  Vice  Prealdent 
of  the  Republic  under  Somoaa  He  became 
dtoenchanted  with  the  Somcea  regime,  bow- 
ever,  and  tai  1972  reaigned  as  a  public  proteat 
to  Somoaa's  efforta  to  maintain  hlmaelf  in 
power.  He  waa  a  member  of  Somoaa'a  Na- 
tional Uberd  Party  (PUT),  but  he  waa  a 
leader  of  a  group  of  diaddento  irtio  aomht 
to  restore  true  liberal  valuea  to  the  party.  In 
1978,  he  organiaed  a  PLN  graaaroota  move- 
ment dealgned  to  f  (nee  Somoaa  to  reaign.  He 
spent  the  laat  montha  of  the  Somcea  regime 
in  exile  in  Honduraa  CaUeJaa  returned  to 
Nicaragua  after  the  revolution,  and  d- 
thouch  he  waa  reportedly  investigated  and 
deared  of  any  wroncdoinc.  hto  properttea 
were  conftacated.  He  subsequently  went 
back  Into  exUe. 

Indaledo  Rodrlcues  Alanla.  Member  of  the 
FDN  National  Directorate 
Indaledo  Rodrlcues  to  a  vetertna:.7  doctor 
who  aerved  aa  a  prof eaacR'  and  Prealdent  of 
the  Unlverdty  of  Central  America  In  Manar 
gua.  As  the  son  of  a  prominent  antt-BoBBoaa 
figure,  he  became  politically  active  at  an 
early  age.  He  parttdpated  In  an  oppoattton 
youth  movement  and  became  acttve  tan  the 
Independent  Liberal  Party  CPU).  He  waa 
Jailed  twice  In  the  19MIB  for  hie  I 
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Rogar  Baruann.  Member  o(  the  Political 
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iTK  aoun*arrT  raowr— 
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n.  MUOB*  ABB  BLACK  enaaaaa 
WyclUfe  Dleco.  Coordinator  of  the  PoUtlcal 
Commteaton  o(  MISURA 
Wydlff a  Dtaao  la  a  MteUto  Indian  leader 
flam  the  Attantlc  Oooat  town  of  Puerto  Car 
toaaa.  Bo  was  a  Morartan  pastor  and  an 
aetiv*  iiMBiitiar  of  ALFROMI8D.  eventually 
ii^.»»»^  the  ofdee  of  Coordinator.  In  1VT4. 
IM  was  JaOad  by  SoaMiaa  (or  allegedly  being 
a  CommanteL  like  many  other  Mlafcltne. 
Diego  tailtlally  aopported  tha  revolution  but 
»t^—  Inareaatawly  crttleal  of  the  PBLira 
treatment  at  hto  poopte.  In  IMl  he  (ted  bto 
qfrom  after  tha  Sandtalataa  aiieeted  nuaoer- 
am  Mtektto  liiartnra  Although  the  PBLK  of - 
fldally  itttt*'"~*«^  MBORASATA.  Otego 
ooOaborated  with  other  memtaa  of  the 
Hi^M—iawt  tn  traiMf ormlng  MISORASATA 
Into  an  aimed  anti  Banrtinlsta  group.  Be  waa 
oraaaly  wounded  in  an  aaaaaakiatlon  at- 
tempt in  IMS.  Barepteaante  MIBURA  on 
tha  diractorato  of  UMIU. 
fWiwiknan  ftgoth  Multer.  Member  of 
MISUKA 


Roger  Beimann.  a  young  Indian  leader 
(ram  Puerto  Cabeaaa.  beeauM  acUire  in  ira- 
URA8ATA  tn  in»  in  the  labor  field.  Two 
yeara  later,  when  the  P8LM  attempted  to 
ooeiee  bbn  into  working  (or  the  aecret 
iMrfWw.  (DOSE),  be  choae  to  go  into  exile  In- 
otood.  Be  waa  dected  to  MISURA'a  Political 
Coounlaalon  in  19iS. 

m.  BOMOCaATIC  BSVOUmoaABT  AIXIA1K9— 


PagoUu    a    MUklto 

waa  an  aettre  opponent  o(  . 
^j^jiiig  Mology  at  the  National  Au- 
Unlvoralty  of  moaragoa  in  the 
early  irrOa.  ba  waa  arraatod  twice  (or  hto  po- 
Utleal  aettvttlaa.  Bo  boeama  a  mambor  of  tha 


White 


A.  aiOUUMUAll  BOMOCBAXIC  MOVBIXirT— MOa 

AlfooM  Robate  Caltejao.  PoUUcal  Coordina- 
tor o(  ARDB.  Boad  o(  the  MDN 
AUorao  Robete  waa  trataMd  aa  a  chemical 
onglneer  and  aenred  aa  director  o(  the  Unl- 
vonlty  o(  Central  Amertaa  in  Nicaragua 
during  1»T0-71.  Be  aubaequently  became  a 
loader  in  the  prtrato  aactw  and  waa  preat- 
dent  o(  the  Ntearagua  Chamber  o(  Induo- 
triea  untU  1»T8.  For  the  (oUowtng  throe 
yoan  he  beaded  the  developmental  inatttute 

DTOB.  . 

Robelo'a  work  with  piugieaalvf.  non- 
Bomoaa  private  aector  organlaatlona  led  him 
to  a  growtng  political  rote  In  the  anU- 
Somcoa  movenMnt.  Following  the  aaaaaslna- 
tloo  of  Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro  Cardenal 
In  early  1»78.  Robelo  founded  the  Nlcara- 
luan  Democratic  Movement  (MDN).  a  poUt- 
Ical  party  o(  biMtaMmmen.  induotrlallsta.  and 
pro(eaBlaiMto  created  to  provide  teadeiahlp 
(or  the  oppoolttao  to  the  Somooa  regime.  As 
bead  o(  the  MDN.  be  became  an  acuye 
member  o(  the  Broad  Opposition  Front 
(FAO). 

One  o(  the  original  five  memben  of  the 
ORN  Junta.  Robete  realgned  tn  AprU  IMO. 
publicly  atating  bit  oppooltlan  to  the  Marx- 
tot-Lenlnlat  tendencies  wtthln  the  FBUt- 
domlnated  government  and  to  the  •^onc 
Cuban  induenoe.  Bte  e(ratta  at  dvlc  oppoai- 
tlon  provoked  aevere  liaiammimt  l>y  the 
PBUf.  iwl'"**^  SandlnlBU  mobs  vandalla- 
liW  bte  home.  Robelo  (led  Into  exOe  in  19g3 
and  aubaequently  became  a  founder  of 
ARDB.  He  aanroa  aa  iURICT'a  repreaentaUve 
on  the  DIreetorate  of  UNUt. 
a.    mcAOMOAa    oaiiocaATic   umoa/ncAOA- 

ouAii  BvonrnowurT  abmsb  foaos— uim 

VABS 

Fernando  "B  Negro"  Chamorro  Rappac- 
doU.  leader  of  UDN/PARN.  Command- 
er o(  ARDra  Military  Forces 
Fernando    Chamorro    was    a   prominent 
antl-Scmoaa  (Iguie  alnoe  the  1940s.  Be  par- 
titTlim*-^  In  numerous  military  operatlona 


Roberto  Ferrey,  Secretary  General  to  Uie 
PBDC 
Roberto  Ferrey  studied  tew  at  the  Nation- 
al Autonomous  Untveiaity  o(  Ntearagua  and 
went  on  to  do  postgraduato  work  at  South- 
em  Methodtet  University  \n  Texas.  During 
bte  unlveratty  years,  he  became  a  (ounder  o( 
the  oppoattlon  student  group,  the  ChriaUan 
Demoeratte  Front.  In  bte  tew  practice,  be 
■pedallaed  in  labor  casee  and  frequently 
acted  on  behalf  of  unions  affiliated  with  the 
Chrtetlan  Democratte-oriented  Latin  Ameri- 
can Workera  Central  (CLAT).  Because  of 
this  involvement  with  atrfke  actlona.  he  waa 
tolled  aeveral  times  by  the  Somooa  re^ie. 
He  beeome  a  key  figure  tn  the  Social  Chria- 
Uan Party,  and  went  into  exile  in  1976  to 
participate  In  the  struggte  against  Somoaa. 
After  the  revolution,  he  returned  to  Nicara- 
gua and  became  a  legal  adviser  In  the  new 
Minlatry  of  JusUoo.  In  July  lOM.  he  re- 
signed his  post  and  moved  to  CosU  Rtea 
where  he  joined  the  P8DC. 


D.  aicAaAOUAn  oaifocmATic  wo: 
BOLnwuuTT— ana 

Zacarlaa  Hemandea.  Secretary  General  of 
theSTDN 

Zacarlas  Hemandea  waa  a  veteran  labor 
leader  of  the  dockworkera  union  at  the  Pa- 
cific of  Cortnto.  Be  had  eontracte  with  orga- 
niiT»t«»«  ouch  as  the  Intomatlonal  Confed- 
eratkm  o(  Free  Trade  Unlona  and  the  AFI.- 
CIO.  and  the  Somooa  regtane  repeatedly  ar- 
rooted  him  (or  bte  e((orts  to  promote  (ree 
trade  wnV^*-"  A(ter  the  revolutten.  the 
Cm\nU»  unten  Joined  the  SanrtJnteta  Work- 
era  Central  (C8T).  TIm  dock  workers  grew 
illmstiBflTtil  with  the  C8T.  but  when  they  at^ 
tempted  to  switch  their  alffliatlnn  to  a 
Sodal-Demoeratlc  oon(oderatlon.  Beman- 
dea  and  other  union  o(flclata  were  subjected 
to  a  faifff  *g"  o(  baraasnent  and  intimida- 
tion. Bemandes  (led  into  Mdle  where  he 
became  a  eo-(ounder  o(  the  8TDN. 

1.  oAimao  aavoLonoaAaT  raoarr— raa 
■den  Pastora  Gomes,  Leader  o(  the  FR8 

Kden  Pastora  was  the  P8LN*a  most  re- 
nowned revolutionary  hero  and  a  aenlor  o(- 
fldal  o(  the  ORN  untn  he  broke  with  the 
BTip.ii»i^«  teadeiahlp  In  19tl  and  eventual- 
ly took  up  aroH  against  bte  (ormer  col- 
leaguea.  Pastora  was  reared  in  a  conserva- 
tive CatboUc  (amUy.  and  bte  (ather  was 
killed  in  19«a  by  the  National  Guard  (or  al- 
leged subveiaive  actlvtttea.  In  the  1960a.  he 
studied  HMdldne  in  Mexico,  but  later  re- 
turned to  Central  Amartoa  to  Joto  the  gu«- 
rilla  struck  agalitet  Somoaa.  By  the  moa 
be  was  in  charge  o(  logteMm  (or  the  FBU« 
Inourgente  operating  (rom  CoaU  Rica  and 
waa  the  leader  at  the  Sandtntetas*  Southern 

Piotora  bad  gatnsd  wkte  (ame  in  August 
1978  when,  as  "Comandanto  Cero."  be  ted 
the  SandlnlsU  unit  that  seiaed  the  Natteaial 


ftlaoe  in  Marrg"*  That  operation  gained 
the  reteaae  of  09  political  prisoners,  but  Ite 
real  oignlfteaneo  waa  that  it  captured  the 
taaagtaiatlan  at  the  Nicaraguan  peopte  and 
allowed  tbe  Sanrtiniataa  to  become  the 
aymbol  of  reatatanoe  to  the  Somoaa  regime. 
Durliw  1979.  Pastora  ted  SainHnlsra  troopo 
fighting  on  the  Southern  Front. 

Followliw  tbe  Sandinisrs  vtetory  in  July 
1979.  Paatora  became  Vice  Minister  of  Inte- 
rior. In  January  1900,  he  was  reassigned  ss 
Viae  MInteter  o(  De(ense  and  Chle(  o(  the 
National  Mflltta.  Be  beeaaM  Increaatn^ 
disgruntled  over  the  radical  poUdeo  imple- 
BMnted  by  the  FBU<  and  the  heavy  (oieign 
in(luenee  tn  the  revolution,  espertally  the 
thfflioan^a  o(  Cubans  that  peimeated  tbe 
govorament  In  July  1901,  be  resigned  bis 
poste  and  went  abroad.  In  April  1983.  be 
pubUdy  denounced  the  FBLN  leaderahlp  (or 
betraying  the  revolution  and  organised  the 
FR8.  That  September,  be  helped  to  (ound 
ARDK.  The  (oDowing  spring,  he  became  the 
BBlIttary  leader  of  ARDPs  (oroes  when  it 
tnttJotod  military  actions  In  southern  Ntea- 
ragua. Be  has  opposed  sny  alllanoe  with  the 
FDN. 
Jooe  DavOa  MembreiM) 

Joae  Davlte  studied  economics  at  the  Na- 
tional Autonomous  Cnlveralty  o(  Nicaragua 
and  went  on  to  do  advanced  work  in  eoo- 
nomica  and  development  In  West  Germany. 
Be  waa  active  in  student  politics  and  later 
beeauM  a  senior  otSoet  o(  the  Social  Chris- 
tian Party  (P8C),  one  o(  the  main  opposi- 
tion groups  to  Somoaa  Following  the  revo- 
lution, be  aerved  as  the  PSCa  delegate  to 
the  quaal-leglslattve  Council  o(  State.  In 
1901.  he  became  aecretary  o(  the  dvte  oppo- 
sitten  umtareUa  organteatlon.  the  Democrat- 
ic CoonUnattng  Board.  Tbe  (ollowing  year, 
be  went  Into  exile  and  helped  (orm  the  Nlo- 
aiaguan  Aaaodatlon  o(  Demoeratte  Unity 
(ANUDK).  In  1988.  thto  group  apUt  and 
Davfla  went  with  tbe  (action  that  (ounded 
the  FBDC.  That  September,  the  FBDC  (or- 
maUy  Joined  ARDB.  When  tbe  FBDC  elect- 
ed to  iolax  other  ARDB  groupa  in  entering  a 
coalition  with  the  FDN.  Davite  le(t  the 
FBDC  to  work  with  Paatora'a  ms. 
Donald  CastiUo 

Donald  Castillo  was  a  principal  later 
leader  and  held  key  poslUons  in  Social 
Christian-oriented  latxtr  oan(ederaUon.  the 
Nicaraguan  Workera'  Central  (CTN).  He 
was  a  ataimrh  opponent  of  Bomoaa  and  ao- 
Uvely  aupported  the  FSLN  during  the  1970b. 
In  1976.  he  waa  expelled  from  Ouatemate 
for  aima  amuggllng.  After  the  revolution,  be 
beeoBM  the  CHTb  delegate  to  tbe  quasi-leg- 
islative Councfl  of  State.  He  became  increaa- 
liwly  rtteniiistenrd  by  the  Sandinisraa' 
unfair  labor  praetloea.  and  in  mid-1981 
aerved  as  the  coordinator  o(  a  dvte  oppost- 
tlon  group  which  held  a  dialogue  with  the 
FBLN  In  an  unauooess(ul  e((ort  to  reeolve 
"■**""'  problems.  Be  sulisequently  went 
into  exite  where  he  became  a  oo-(ounder  o( 
the  STDN  and  Joined  ARDB.  When  the 
8TDN  supported  the  decision  to  (oim  an  al- 
llanoe with  the  FDN,  CastlUo  le(t  tbe  orga- 
nteatlon and  collaborated  with  Pastora's 
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Brooklyn  Rivera  Bryan.  Leader  o(  MISUR- 
ASATA 
Brooklyn  Rivera,  a  mathematician,  to  a 
ICtoktto  Indian  leader  (rom  the  Sandy  Bay 
area  o(  NIeaiagua'a  Atlantte  Coast  Be  ini- 
tially supported  the  revolution  against 
Somoaa  and  was  a  (ounding  member  o( 
MXBURASATA  when  tt  was  establtohod  by 


the  Sandinistas  in  1979.  Be  grew  increasing- 
ly diaencbanted  with  the  FBUf  and  iMgan 
to  protest  Banrtinlsta  reprtoslon  of  Indiana 
In  February  1901.  he  was  smong  the  Indian 
leadera  arrested,  aocuaed  o(  "counter-revolu- 
tionary activity."  He  was  released  after  two 
we^s.  but  he  continued  to  eritidae  FBLN 
e((oits  to  nationallae  Indian  lands  and  cul- 
turally aaalrollBte  the  Indian  population, 
and  he  was  (oroed  to  go  into  exfle  later  that 
year.  In  1902.  he  became  the  leader  o(  Indi- 
ans wte  organised  a  separate  MI8URA- 
BATA  factten  in  the  Boutb. 
GLOS8ART 

AU>ROMISU— Alliance  (or  the  Progrem 
o(  Miskltos  and  Sumoa. 

ANUDE— Nicaraguan       Association       o( 
Democratic  Unity. 

ARDE— DemocraUe    Revolutionary    Alli- 
ance. 

CLAT— Latin  American  Workera  CentraL 

C08EP— Supreme  Coundl  o(  Private  En- 
tennrloe. 

C8T— SandlnlsU  Workers'  Central. 

CTN— Nicaraguan  Workera'  CentraL 

DOSE— General  Directorate  of  State  Se- 
curity. 

FAO— Broad  OpposlUon  Ftont. 
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FARN— Nicaraguan  Revolutionary  Aimed 


FDN— Nicaraguan  Demoeratte  Force. 

Fits— Sandino  Revolutionary  Front. 

FBDC— Christian  Demoeratte  Solidarity 
Front 

FBUf— Sandlnteto  National  LIlMratlon 
Front 

FDNDE— Nicaraguan  Developmental 

Foundation. 

GRN— Government  of  National  Recon- 
struction. 

INDE— Nicaraguan  Developmental  Insti- 
tute. 

INPRHU— Human  Development  Institute. 

MDN— Nicaraguan  Demoeratte  Movement. 

MIBURA  and  Black  Creolea. 

MISURASATA-Mlsklto,  Sumo,  Rama, 
and  Banrtinlsta  Unity. 

PLI— Independent  liberal  Party. 

PLM-Natlonal  liberal  Party. 

PSC-Sodal  ChriaUan  Party. 

STDN— Nicaraguan  Demoeratte  Woriwn' 
BoUdarity. 

UDN— Nicaraguan  Demoeratte  Union. 

UNIR^Nicaraguan  Unity  for  ReoondUa- 
tion. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  Preoident.  the 
dlsUngulBhed  manacer  of  this  portion 
of  the  legislation  is  on  the  floor,  as  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intdligence.  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question,  preceded  by  a  statement. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  that  we  are  dianMwring  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  classified  matters 
of  the  greatest  sensitivity.  That  is  to 
say.  statements  about  classified  mat- 
ters are  being  made  which  this  Sena- 
tor believes  to  be  incorrect.  But  to 
debate  such  matters  fully  in  the  open 
would  be  to  reveal  what  we  are  bound 
not  to  reveaL  And  that  puts  at  a  disad- 
vantage those  who  disagree  with  some 
of  the  statements  being  made. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  frcwa 
Alaska  could  just  turn  my  way  for  a 
moment,  a  quarter  turn. 

Mr.  STEVKNS.  I  am  listening. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  I  have  here  the 
npori  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 


on  Intelligenoe  acoonuianying  the  In- 
telligenoe  authotlation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  It  is  labeled  "Top  Secret. 
Codeword." 

Now,  this  report  has  been  filed  for 
sometime  now.  We  have  hoped  we 
would  have  an  authorisation  Mil.  as  we 
have  had  each  year  since  1979.  For  the 
first  year  since  then,  thoe  Is  no  bUL 
The  distinguished  chairman  and  I 
both  wrote  t^e  leaders  thte  momlng 
asking.  "Are  we  not  to  have  an  author- 
ization bill?" 

But.  I  say  to  the  Smator  from 
Alaska.  I  do  not  know  how  I  am  to 
debate  the  ccmtents  of  this  measure  at 
the  moment.  And  that  te  what  we 
seem  to  have  chosen  to  do. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  ^^11  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  quesUon? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  know  of  nothing 
that  has  htea  classified  that  the  Sena- 
tor f rcnn  Tiouislana  said  nor  that  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  has  said.  Since 
only  one  other  person  has  qxAen.  I 
assume  the  Senator  from  New  Yoi^  is 
referring  to  the  Senator  tnm.  Wyo- 
ming. I  wonder  if  you  can  enlighten 
me  as  to  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  This  is  the  prob- 
lem I  raise.  I  have  some  disagreement 
with  some  of  the  statements  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Smator  will  refrain  for  1  m<»nent. 
The  Senate  wiU  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Would  the  Senate 
have  the  kiiwtneas  to  pay  attention? 

I  would  disagree  with  some  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  would  have  more  q>ecific 
disagreements  with  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  But  to  make  my  case  con- 
trary to  their  statonents.  I  would  have 
to  discuss  matters  in  a  top  secret 
report  to  this  body,  which  I  cannot  do 
because  we  are  here  in  <q}ai  session 

Mr.  STEVENS.  "WOl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield.  I  hope  I  am  yielding  for  some 
reoolutlon. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
mi^t  suggest  this  is  not  the  place  to 
debate  the  report  of  the  Intdligence 
Committee. 

Is  the  Senator  saying  that  the  com- 
ments that  are  tn  the  Raooas  so  far 
are  classified  beycmd  that  report? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  saying  that 
rcpresentattoos  have  been  made  as  to 
the  nature  of  our  involvement  in  the 
area  we  are  discussing  which  do  not 
comport  with  the  q>eclflc  content  of 
thte  report.  Yes;  I  am  saying  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Preoident.  the 
Senator  addressed  the  question  to  me, 
and  I  would  Just  say  this:  It  appears  to 
me  that,  in  order  to  discuss  an  item 
which  places  a  limitation  on  a  classi- 
fied program,  it  is  neoeosary  to  aUrt 
quite  doady  to  dassiflraflnin  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  completely  santtlwd  quea- 
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ttoB  and  uwwar  nwoem  ao  that  this 
would  not  so  tMyoDd  daoUl- 
tn  iirnH-»'*«»t  to  any  qiMsUoo 
you  vant  to  a*  abovt  Mtatncua.  I 
fh«"fc  tlM  OwnatTir  from  Wyonlnc  1im 
a  ■!■«*««•  eonoapt  In  tenaa  of  what  he 
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The  man  Oet  that  the  aubject 
matter  that  la  dtaeuaaed  In  that  report 
»f.«»  iiM  inteUltaDoe  Committee  haa 
I  laailfail  to  iMitiMinil  In  thaae  com- 
menta  which  are  totally  not  claminwl 
^  tboae  that  have  the  authority  to 
diMity  doeumenta.  la.  In  my  opinloo. 
no  loaem  to  aay  that  there  haa  been 
nlaarifhirt  material  dlacumerl  on  the 
floor. 

Aa  a  matter  of  tact,  the  Senate  of 
Um  united  Statea  doea  not  have  ^e 
authority  to  daartfy  doeumenta.  we 
do  nf *"***"  rlaariflTi»tf~'  that  ia  dren 
to  i»  by  the  executive  branch.  But 
rltfit  now  we  are  talklnc  about  llmltar 
tloiiB  ratorrt  by  the  Senator  from 
EEawall.  and  ledtlmately  ao,  laylnc 
tht  there  ahould  be  a  phaatnc  out  of 
mooeya  that  are  contained  In  a  claaal- 
fled  portion  of  thte  bOl  that  la  before 
ua.  He  haa  ralaed  It  In  an  honorable 
way  without  dlacloalnt  any  daaalf led 
materlaL 

Thto  8ftnatr5?T  haa  not  heard  any- 
thfaiy  yet  on  the  fkwr  of  this  Senate 
that  haa  Invaded  the  sphere  of  claaslfl- 
catlon.  Aw*  I  have  tried  to  Uaten. 
Though  I  may  not  look  at  everyone.  I 
do  try  to  listen  to  what  Is  golnc  on  be- 
cause thfei  la  touchy.  And  I  think  we 
have  done  our  beat 

I  would  urge  the  Senate  to  reallae 
that  we  are  dealing  with  classified 
areas.  They  could  affect  the  lives  and 
certainly  the  future  of  a  great  many 
people.  Therefore.  I  would  urge  the 
Senator  to  address  the  lame  of  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii's  amendment 
and  not  the  issue  of  claariflratlon  be- 
cause I  disagree  with  the  Senator  as 
far  aa  the  extent  to  which  we  have 
gone  today. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Alaska  Is  not 
suggesting  that  I  misrepresented  my 
views  on  this  matter  or  spoke  In  a  way 
that  would  not  be  warranted  by  the 
facts  aa  I  understand  them. 

Mr.  STSVKN&  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alaaka  la  saying  to  the 
Bimator  from  New  York  that  his  un- 
derstanding of  what  Is  daaslfled  is  I 
feel  colored  by  the  dasslflcatkm  of  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee. And  I  am  responding  by  saying 
that  everything  I  have  heard  on  the 
floor  so  far  Is  contained  In  Information 
we  have  asked  for  and  received  from 
those  people  who  are  Involved  in  the 
rlatffl**^"*—  process  eooeemlng  the 
questloiw  that  are  before  us.  They 
have  been  aanttlaed  and  they  contain 
no  daaslfled  "««»*h«i  i  would  be 
happy  to  show  the  Senator  if  he  would 
Uke  to  aee  them. 
Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I 
the    Senator    from    Hawaii    has 


I  will  yield  the  floor,  but  I  wfll 

aoeept  the  offer  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  But  I  would  like  the  Senator 
from  Alaaka  to  understand  that  we 
have  taken  the  affairs  of  this  commit- 
tee with  great  care  and  aolemnlty.  We 
have  prepared  on  time  our  materials. 
We  have  asked  to  come  to  the  floor. 
We  have  been  prepared  for  a  dosed 
sfisiinn  I  do  not  aay  this  has  been 
denied  ua.  I  simply  aay  this  has  not 
happened.  That  leaves  those  who  will 
represent  things  as  being  other  than  I 
think  they  are  the  opportunity  to  aay 
t)i^t  and  denies  this  Senator  the  op- 
portunity to  reply.  ^     ^^ 

Sevwal  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRSSmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wallop).  The  Senator  from  HawalL 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  In 
order  to  clarify  and  dear  the  air.  may 
I  suggest  that  we  go  into  a  quorum  call 
very  briefly,  protecting  the  right  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  as  far  as 
his  right  to  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  abaence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  STBVENa  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  do 
not  V>*Mk  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  mOUYE.  I  have  the  floor  now. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  that  ao  I  would  be  able  to  ad- 
dress the  amendment  so  we  may  at 
least  be  able  to  proceed  with  the 
debate  and  discussion?  I  have  some 
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commenta  that  are  not  directed 
toward  the  Issue  which  has  been 
raised  now  between  the  Senator  from 
New    York    and    the    Senator    from 


Mr.  INOUYE.  This  clarification  will 
Just  take  a  few  minutes.  We  have  the 
classified  document. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  Just  wanted  to 
make  some  general  comments,  if  I 
could. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  to  the  Soiator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presldoit.  I 
hope  the  Members  of  this  body  will 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  HawalL  I  intend  to  do  ao.  be- 
cause I  believe  this  amendment  will 
mean  an  end  to  the  covert  war,  the 
President's  war  in  Nicaragua.  I  had  in- 
tended to  offer  the  Senate  with  my 
colleague.  Senator  BnnuMAii.  from 
New  Mexico,  a  ft««'i«^r  amendment 
t>i«t.  would  also  terminate  funding  for 
the  secret  war. 

I  do  not  intend,  to  delay  the  Senate 
a  great  deal  to  debate  this  issue.  So  I 
would  Hfc*  to  make  some  comments  on 
that  in  support  of  the  Inouye  amend- 
ment, and  I  think  that  would  support 
the  amendment  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  I  would  have  offered. 
Make  no  mistake,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii's  amendment  will  put  an  end 
to  thla  Illegal  war. 

Mr.  President,  in  Ustenlng  to  thla 
debate  this  aftemocm.  if  one  were  not 
entirely    familiar    with    the    Inouye 


amendment,  one  might  think  that  we 
were  passing  a  sense-of -the-Senate  res- 
olution eommmidlng  the  SandinisU 
government.  We  have  heard  the  Sam- 
tor  from  Louisiana  diaeuas  the  recent 
history  of  the  repreaslve  acUvltles  of 
the  Sandinistas  In  Nicaragua,  the 
denial  of  freedom  of  assembly,  the 
denial  of  freedom  of  religion.  We  have 
heard  the  attain  on  the  SandinisU 
government  for  failing  to  respect  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  Then  we  heard 
aiMther  Senator  comparing  what  is 
happening  in  Nicaragua,  with  what  is 
happening  in  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  President,  the  iasue  is  American 
involvement  in  overturning  an  indige- 
nous government  in  Nicaragua.  That  is 
bsfliti"y  and  fundamentally  wrong.  It 
is  wrong  imder  international  law.  It 
concerns  activities  which  this  body  has 
not  yet  approved.  It  is  a  policy  which  Is 
ineffective  because  it  strengthens  the 
repressive  forces  in  Nicaragua,  and  it 
has  not  been  auooessful  in  achieving 
what  those  who  have  supported  this 
measure  have  felt  that  its  purpose 
was;  namely,  interdicting  the  arms 
flow  into  El  Salvador. 

I  daresay  those  who  want  to  contin- 
ue support  for  the  omtras  ought  to  be 
t«*k<nf  the  positive  case  for  continued 
support  rather  than  Just  redtlng  and 
repeating  the  repressions  which  exist 
in  Nicaragua  today,  which  all  100 
Members  would  unanimously  con- 
demn. 

Mr.  President.  If  we  were  to  foUow 
the  logic  of  those  that  have  opposed 
the  Inouye  amendment,  we  would  be 
funding  a  secret  war  in  Libya.  Why 
not  do  that?  We  have  read  news  re- 
ports suggesting  that  there  were  as- 
sault teams  being  supported  by  the 
Libyans  that  were  going  to  attack  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  more  outrageous 
than  even  the  violations  of  human 
rights  or  the  violation  of  church  rights 

InNlcaragtUL  ^ 

What  about  undermining  the  Syrian 
Government?  They  are  shdterlng  the 
terrorists,  who  may  be  responsible  for 
blowing  up  the  marine  barracks  in 
Lebanon  according  to  the  administr*- 
tion.  Why  are  we  not  undermining 
that  government  with  its  record  of 
heinous  activities  and  the  righteous- 
ness of  our  particular  cause  against 
those  who  were  Involved  In  the  brutal- 
ity, the  terrorism,  the  violenoe,  and 
the  assassination  of  brave  young 
Americau?  Why  are  we  not  doing  that 
this  afternoon?  Why  are  we  not 
having  a  street  war  in  Iran  after  their 
humiliation  of  the  United  States  in 
holding  the  63  brave  Americans,  all  of 
whom  returned  safely  to  the  United 
States  I  might  add?  Why  are  we  not 
supporting  a  war  there?  Why  are  we 
not  conducting  a  secret  war  in  Cuba 
for  all  the  reasons  that  have  been  out- 
lined by  those  that  have  spoken 
against  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 


from  Hawaii  this  afternoon?  Why  la 
there  not  ample  Justlfleation  for  all  of 
those?  Why  are  we  not  sending  Ameri- 
cans and  American  taxpayers'  money 
all  over  the  world  trying  to  police  the 
world? 

I  thought  we  had  learned.  Mr.  Presi- 
doit.  that  lesson  in  recent  times. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  not  been  an  ef- 
fective policy  and  the  logic  of  their  ar- 
gument cannot  stand  any  fair  evalua- 
tion of  the  facts. 

This  war  ought  to  be  ended,  and  it 
ought  to  be  ended  now.  I  applaud  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  in  ensuring  that  we  will  see  an 
end  to  the  support  for  the  Contras. 
many  of  whom  are  not  as  interested  in 
fighting  for  freedom  as  they  are  in 
plundering  their  countryside.  We  hear 
talk  about  how  we  had  to  fund  free- 
dom fighters  In  Nicaragua.  Who  was 
fimdlng  freedom  fighters  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution?  Who  was  funding 
them?  But  we  have  to  pour  out  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  money  on  a  war  which 
is  Qleipal.  on  a  war  which  has  been  in- 
effective, and  a  war  which  has  actually 
strengthened  those  that  we  find  are 
perpetuating  the  greatest  Idnds  of  vio- 
lations of  the  kinds  of  values  which  we 
hold  dear. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  that  enough  Is 
enough  on  this  issue  and  this  war.  We 
have  had  an  opportunity  in  April  of 
last  year  where  30  Senators  voted  for 
peace.  In  June  we  had  43  Senators 
who  voted  for  peace.  Now  is  the  last 
chance  for  the  Semite  in  this  session 
to  vote  again  for  peace. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  support 
the  IiK>uye  amendment. 

Mr.  EAST  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  I  appred- 
ate  the  opportunity  to  speak  briefly  in 
opposition  to  the  Inouye  amendment 
with  all  due  respect  for  the  very  dis- 
tinguished Soiator  from  HawalL 

First,  as  regards  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  would 
remind  him  that  France  did  heU>  us  in 
the  American  Revolution,  and  he  que- 
ries w^rwe  donot 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  French  helped 
the  patriots  in  Massachusetts?  Mr. 
Senator,  that  is  a  new  note  In  history. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  EAST.  I  have  the  floor,  and  I 
would  like  to  comment.  The  Senator 
was  suggesting  that  no  one  helped  us 
in  our  efforts,  and  I  was  simply  re- 
minding the  Senator  as  a  matter  of 
historical  fact  that  France  did  help 
the  United  Statea  during  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  as  well  as  some  other 
European  powers. 

Second,  the  Senator  raises  the  inter- 
esting point,  why  are  we  iM>t  doing 
aomrthlng  pertiaps  to  undermine  the 
government  of  Qadhafi  or  undermine 


the  Government  in  Syria,  or  to  under- 
mine the  Government  In  Cuba.  I 
would  agree  with  the  Senator.  It  is 
probably  a  good  Idea.  Let  us  put  this 
in  a  little  broader  perqtective.  Under 
Marxist-Leninist  thinking,  the  ration- 
ale goes  like  this.  This  is  the  dimen- 
sion that  Lenin  added.  He  said  the  rev- 
olution will  not  take  place  in  the 
major  industrial  powers  as  Marx  envi- 
sioned it  in  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe,  but  in  the  Third 
World.  This  is  where  the  protracted 
conflict  will  take  place  and  that  the 
motherland  of  the  revolution,  the  Bol- 
shevik revolution  in  Russia  under 
Lenin  in  1917.  will  find  proxies  in  the 
underdeveloped  or  soft  underbelly  of 
the  world,  as  they  put  it.  to  take  this 
protracted  conflict  through  wars  of 
subvcTsifHi.  Then  what  you  are  to  do  is 
take  the  soft  underbelly,  and  then  the 
ripe  fruit  of  North  America  and 
Europe — ^the  major  industrial  powers — 
would  f  aU.  That  is  precisely  the  strate- 
gy they  have  used.  The  Soviet  Union 
uses  the  PLO  and  Syria  as  surrogates 
in  the  BClddle  East.  They  use  their  sur- 
rogates in  Africa.  They  are  using  Cuba 
in  Africa  and  Central  America,  and 
they  are  using  Vietnam  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

To  get  back  to  the  contra  aid.  I 
think  Senator  Johhstoh  has  stated 
the  case  extremely  welL 

Here  we  have  a  very  legitimate 
effort  of  a  broad-based  group  trying  to 
reverse  that  trend,  and  for  us  to  ignore 
it  in  every  circumstance  I  think  is  to 
revert  to  the  Isolationism  of  the 
1930's.  As  Jeane  Kl^patrick  said  a 
little  while  ago.  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
being  hawk  or  dove,  but  a  matter  of 
being  an  ostrich  as  to  what  is  occur- 
ring in  the  world. 

[CRS-294] 

We  are  in  a  great  protracted  ccmfllct 
with  the  Soviet  Union  which  is  using 
its  surrogates  in  soft  underdeveloped 
parts  of  the  world  to  take  these  areas, 
and  the  ultimate  goal  is  to  get  the 
major  industrial  powers-^apan.  the 
United  States.  North  America,  gener- 
ally, induding  Canada,  and  Western 
Europe— in  a  position  where  jrou 
simply  tighten  the  vise. 

That  in  the  broadest  global  perspec- 
tive is  what  is  occurring.  That  is  occur- 
ring in  Central  America. 

You  have  the  Soviet  Union  using 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua  for  the  puriwse 
of  subverting  the  Caribbean  Basin  and 
bringing  it  under  Soviet  control  and  Its 
enemies,  azul  this  is  occurring  right  in 
our  own  hemisphere. 

If  we  play  ostrich  In  our  own  heml- 
q>here.  I  dare  say  we  are  not  showing 
any  sensitivity.  We  are  playing  oetrich 
to  what  la  occurring  generally  in  the 
world  of  today. 

The  covert  war.  the  guerrilla  war.  is 
the  modus  operandi  today,  and  not  to 
understand  that  is  to  not  understand 
the  fundamental  datum  of  the  Marx- 


ist-Leninist strategy  of  the  aoth  centu- 
ry. 

We  do  not  seon  to  see  the  forest  for 
the  trees.  We  treat  this  thing  as  a  very 
modest  thing. 

The  Contras  are  a  broad-based 
group,  with  democrats,  with  a  small 
"d."  that  wish  to  betray  the  revolution 
that  went  on  in  Nicaragua.  They  seek 
a  democratic  government. 

Duarte.  who  now  heads  a  democratic 
government  in  El  Salvador,  has  called 
for  aid  for  the  Contras.  Mr.  BnednskL 
former  security  advlaer  to  President 
Carter,  this  past  Sunday  on  the  show 
"One  on  One."  said,  "Yes,  we  have  to 
aid  the  Contras.  We  have  to  keep  the 
pressure  on."  We  cannot  play  ostrich 
any  longer. 

Senator  Jackson,  a  Democrat, 
former  Member  of  this  body,  talked 
about  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative, 
one  of  the  prime  movers  in  it.  He 
along  with  Henry  Kissinger  talked 
about  the  need  for  a  military  shield 
behind  which  you  oould  build  the 
viable  elements  to  the  growth  of  a 
viable  democracy,  the  political  institu- 
tions, the  economic  institutitms. 

What  is  occurring  in  Nicaragua  Is 
that  Nicaragua  is  being  used  to  de- 
stroy the  economic  infrastructure,  the 
social  infrastructure,  of  El  Salvador,  a 
democratically  elected  government,  to 
destroy  it.  to  bring  in  a  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist dictatorship,  and  then  press  <ni  to 
the  other  countries  in  this  area  with 
the  ultimate  goal  of  tiunlng  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  into  an  area  of  primary 
Soviet  and  Cuban  dominance. 

That  threatens  the  security  and  the 
well-being  of  not  (mly  our  friends  and 
allies  in  this  heml^here.  but  ultimate- 
ly Jeopardizes  our  own  freedom  and  se- 
curity. 

I  agree  with  Jeane  Kirkpatri^  to 
ignore  that  is  to  play  the  role  of  os- 
trich. It  is  isolationism.  It  is  deja  vu 
the  1930's  when  we  thought  we  could 
simply  ignore  threats  from  the  totali- 
tarian right,  in  that  case  the  march  of 
Adolf  Hltier. 

I  sense,  regrettably,  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  in  the  Senate  and  in  this 
amendment  in  particular  what  I  would 
caU  a  lack  of  understanding  that  that 
is  what  is  occurring  in  the  worid.  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Ptee  world  In  grap- 
pling with  it  and  coping  with  It 

It  is  such  a  modest  prcvoaal.  simply 
to  aid  democratic  movementa  trying  to 
reverse  the  tide  that  has  dearly  been 
running  against  us  in  recent  decades. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  keep  the  pres- 
sure on.  as  Brwalnski  said,  that  we 
keep.  yes.  the  military  solution  on. 

Ai  Duarte  noted  when  he  was  here, 
if  you  have  two  armies  f  adng  each 
other  and  (me  is  armed  and  one  is  un- 
armed, the  armed  army  will  whL  He  Is 
saying  that  is  what  is  occurring  In 
Central  America. 

Again,  let  us  not  play  ostrich.  Let  ua 
acain  understand,  first.  In  the  total 
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■lotal  eaooapt^  what  iti  tb*  UanMr 
y^iJM.  «nd.  and  how  doos  Um  Contn 

II  m^ii  a^%  as  on*  maaSi  trse  In  OentnJ 
Anaiioa  fit  into  that  ovsraU  planr  We 
■X*  tryliw  to  rwene  thitt  tnnd.  and  It 
to  light  In  our  o«m  Iwinliiihw. 

So  wtth  an  dna  rvpMt  to  the  dlsUn- 
■oJUMd  Senator  trom  Hawaii,  who  I 
have  noted  before  on  the  Senate  floor 
foMht  In  World  War  n.  fought 
««««— t  an  armed  Ideoktcy.  would  It 
batvebeen  poarible  to  have  lald  in 
World  War  II.  a*  Neville  Chamberlain 
did.  "Lei  m  netotlate.  let  ua  find  a 

•poltlealeotutlan'  "t  

But  an  armed  Idaolocy  that  aeeks  to 
yf^P^Mit  ttertf  thraugh  military  meana? 
What  alternative  do  you  have. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  wai  diatln- 
guldied  and  with  great  bravery  in 
World  War  n.  obvloualy  paid  a  price 
aa  a  part  of  that  need  to  militarily  re- 
apond  to  the  armed  challenge,  the 
mmtary  diallenge.  of  an  armed  ideolo- 
gy. That  ii  the  great  threat  we  face 
today.  The  two  great  threats  to  Demo- 
cratic lilaali  and  values  In  our^tlme.  in 
the  aoth  century,  have  been  from  the 
totalltarlantam  of  naalan  and  the  to- 
taUtarlanlati  of  communism.  We 
would  have  ignored  both  at  our  perlL 
U  we  had  not  defeated  the  swastika 
to.  40.  nearly  50  yean  ago  now,  we 
would  be  living  eoncelvahly  under  a 
very  different  system,  and  I  might 
note  not  a  very  pleasant  ooe.  in  wWdh 
Buehenwald.  Dachau,  and  AuschwlU 
would  have  been  the  great  political 
symbols  of  our  time.  Just  as  where  the 
Soviet  Union  prevails,  the  gulag. 

Those  aie  the  two  great  political  ob- 
atum***—  of  our  time,  the  two  great  po- 
Utteal  cancers  of  the  aOth  century. 
aymbollMd  in  Buehenwald.  Dachau, 
and  Auschwlta  In  the  case  of  Oerma- 
ny.  i^iMJ  the  gulag  in  the  case  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  .     ,^ 

That  Is  the  challenge  we  face  in  the 
broadest  oontezt. 

In  the  case  of  the  Contxas.  it  Is  a 
modest  effort  to  try  to  reverse  that 
trend.  I  hope  we  will  send  a  signal 
through  this  measure  of  not  denying 
them  all  aid.  that  we  are  willing  to 
bear  the  responsibility  of  responding 
to  the  challenge. 

I  hope  this  amendment  is  defeated, 
not  only  defeated,  but  again,  as  I  have 
f^M  before  on  the  floor  here  in  an- 
other eontest,  I  hope  it  is  overwhelm- 
ing iMi>^*«^.  not  out  of  disrespect 
lor  Its  sponsor^  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  personal  regard,  but  to  show 
th»^  the  UJS.  Congress  understands 
globally  what  la  occurring  and  under- 
stamk  that  the  contra  effort  is  a  small 
porUan  of  our  whole  need,  worldwide, 
to  revene  a  tide  that  is  running 
against  the  United  States  In  Central 
Amovia.  In  Africa,  in  the  Middle  Xait. 
and  in  Asia. 

I  would  say  this.  Hnallr.  If  ««  ^111 
not  reverse  this  trend  in  our  own 
hamisiAiere.  where  do  you  propose  we 


do  It?  I  guess  the  answer  in  rhetorlcaL 
We  shaU  not  do  It  at  alL 

The  Soviet  Union  and  her  surrogates 
have  the  run  of  the  shop. 
I  submit  the  world  is  finite,  geo- 

grapiileally.  

I  am  going  to  end  on  this  observa- 
tion. Aleksandr  Solshenltayn.  oim  of 
the  great  propheU  of  our  time,  said  he 
did  not  think  the  Democratic  West 
had  read  the  "Conmunlst  Manifesto." 
That  was  the  original  document  writ- 
ten in  1S48  by  Marx  and  Bngles.  I  do 
not  thf"^  they  have  read  it.  I  do  not 
thtok  they  have  read  "SUte  of  Revo- 
lution" by  Lenin.  If  they  had,  they 
would  understand  what  is  the  driving 
force  behind  this  armed  expansionist 
Ideology  that  will  not  be  content  until 
its  system  is  imposed  on  the  rest  of 
the  nations  of  this  planet.  I  hope  the 
Senate  and  the  Coogreai  In  1M4  do 
not  fail  to  understand  and  do  not  fall 
this  test  because,  if  we  do  fall.  Mr. 
Pnsldent.  I  submit  by  the  turn  of  the 
century  we  will  have  jeopardised  se- 
verely the  freedom  and  security  not 
only  of  our  country  and  own  genera- 
tion but  that  of  our  children  and  our 
nandchildren  to  come. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment is  overwhelmingly  defeated.  I 
yield  the  floor. 
Several     Senators     addressed     the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognised. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we 
now  have  been  on  this  amendment  for 
2  hours  and  we  have  a  long  night 
ahead  of  us.  I  know  there  are  other 
Senators  who  wish  to  speak,  but  the 
Soiator  from  MlasisBlppl  has  request- 
ed that  I  explore  some  kind  of  very 
short  time  limitation  so  that  we  can 
get  on  with  voting.  It  is  our  intenUon 
to  vote  up  or  down  on  the  ameiulment 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  We  know 
there  are  other  amendments  coming 
rt^t  after  this. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  for  an  obaervatlon? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  I  Inquire  If 
there  would  be  a  problem  if  we  set  a 
time  limitation  of  30  minutes? 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  sajrs  not 
even  that  much. 
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I  see  two  Senators  who  want  to 
speak.  Could  I  inquire,  how  long  does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  wish  to 

speak? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
m^y  I  say  that  I  am  not  prepared  to 
have  a  time  limit  at  this  time,  but  I 
mean  to  speak  about  15  minutes.  I  be- 
lieve my  friend,  the  Senator  ttmo.  New 
Mexico,  needs  leas.  ^     .   . 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  I  need  about  5 
minutea,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  And  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  urge  Senators,  we 
have  another  amendment  on  the  same 
subject. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  not  spoken  yet.  and  I  want  to 
speak  for  15  minutes. 
Mr.  DURENBERQER  addressed  the 

Chair.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mlnneeota  is  recognised. 
Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  we  debate  whether  to  ter- 
minate sftlT^***^  to  the  armed  resist- 
ance in  Nicaragua,  we  are  really  rais- 
ing a  host  of  questions,  and  not  Just 
one  question  alone.  On  many,  if  iK>t 
most,  of  these  quesUona.  I  share  the 
concerns  and  the  fears  of  thoae  who 
argue  for  termtaiatlon.  But  overall, 
that  this  is  the  worst  of  times  to  tell 
the  Nlcaraguan  people  that  the  United 
States  is  abandoning  their  revolution 
to  the  perversion  of  the  Sandinlsta 
Jtmta  which  has  taken  It  over. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Masnchusetts  asked  some  very  good 
questions  in  a  rhetorical  sense  a  little 
while  ago:  Why  are  we  not  attacking 
the  Government  of  Libya?  Why  are  we 
not  attaching  the  Oovemment  of  Leb- 
anon? Why  are  we  not  attacAdng  all 
these  other  governments?  By  compari- 
son, putting  the  issue  of  the  Contra 
activity  In  Nicaragua,  in  that  context 
It  strikes  me  that  we  face  a  somewhat 
different  situation. 

We  find  ourselves  today  in  the  un- 
usual situation  in  Nicaragua  of  sup- 
porting a  government  in  exile,  if  you 
will,  within  a  country  while  at  the 
same  time  we  have  officially  recog- 
nised a  government  that  we  do  not 
support  In  that  country.  There  literal- 
ly are  two  governments  in  that  coun- 
try. 

As  the  Soiator  from  Wyoming 
pointed  out  from  the  material  that  he 
asked  be  printed  In  the  Raooao  earlier 
when  you  look  at  the  leadership  of  the 
guerrillas,  the  Centres,  or  whatever, 
when  you  kxA  at  their  political  leader- 
ship when  you  look  at  a  lot  of  their 
military  leadership  today,  you  find 
they  were  all  part  of  the  July  1070  rev- 
olution. Many  of  them  were  part  of 
the  first  government  and  for  several 
years  were  a  part  of  that  government 
which  we  recognised.  So  in  effect 
today  we  find  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  saying  to  Daniel  Ortega  and  the 
government  in  Manag<ia.  "We  recog- 
nise you  but  we  also  recognise  your 
former  friends  and  associates  who  are 
off  in  the  bush  and  who  would  like  to 
get  together  again." 

They  aU  like  the  idea  of  the  original 
revolution.  What  brought  them  all  to- 
gether is  they  did  not  like  Somoaa  and 
they  did  not  like  60  years  of  this  cabal 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Somoaa  family  and  a  whole  lot  of 
other  people,  and  they  were  united  to 
that  common  goaL  In  July  1970.  with 
the  help  of  pecvle  aU  over  the  hemi- 


sphere. Bftmfiss  left.  But  over  the 
period  of  a  oouple  of  years,  so  did  a  lot 
of  the  revtduttonaries.  And  today  a  lot 
of  them  are  back.  Some  of  them  went 
back  directly  at  our  invitation  because 
we  oonstrticted  this  program  that  so 
many  of  us  opposed  in  the  begliming 
and  today  I  find  myself  defending,  this 
schcalled  covert  aetkm.  If  you  wilL 

They  went  h»dk  under  the  guise  of 
an  American  undercover  operation 
that  within  1  year  was  discovered  on 
the  front  pages  of  our  magaaines  and 
ever  slnoe  then  has  been  ridiculed  In 
this  place.  It  brings  us  together  in 
great  ocmflict  as  people  who  tunmally 
would  iM>t  disagree  on  these  issues  as 
thou^  the  decisions  we  were  making 
today  over  a  few  million  dollars  were 
going  to  change  tlie  world. 

But  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider 
that  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  at 
anyone  else  who  opposes  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  to  stand  up  and  tell  you 
exactly  where  every  one  of  thoae  dol- 
lars is  going  to  be  spent  and  what  they 
are  going  to  achieve.  I  find  myself  in 
the  same  position  today  as  I  was  in 
June  of  this  year,  saying  I  do  not  care 
how  many  dollars  are  going  into  this 
program:  what  I  care  about  is  those 
people  who  have  gcme  batA  into  their 
native  country  because  they  believed 
and  still  believe  in  that  original  revolu- 
tion. That  revolution  has  been  sold 
out  by  the  people  that  today  pretend 
to  be  the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 

What  are  these  people  we  call  con- 
tras?  They  are  guerrillas.  AikI  as  we 
have  heard  on  iimumerable  occasions, 
gtierrfllas  are  like  fish  who  swim 
among  an  ocean  of  supporters.  These 
guarUlas  are  growing  in  numbers  and 
in  importazMX.  not  because  American 
money  buys  them  boots,  but  because 
Nlearaguans  are  supporting  them  as  a 
means  to  express  their  growing  de- 
spair with  the  Junta  and  the  hc^e  for 
the  future  which  Inrought  them  to  sup- 
port the  1070  revolution. 

The  people  in  Nicaragua  are  dally 
confronted  with  mounting  evidence 
that  their  revolution  against  oat  band 
of  thugs  was  stolen  by  another.  Their 
opposition  is  growing,  and  their  hopes 
that  condltlonB  wQl  change  are  bdng 
given  serious  expression  by  guerrilla 
leaders  who.  in  many  Instwies,  were 
heroes  of  the  revoluti<m  against 
Somoaa.  One  sii^t  of  this  is  the  recent 
defection  of  an  entire  Nlcaraguan 
Army  battalkm.  complete  with  its 
arms,  to  the  insiurgeney. 

If  people  in  this  country  continue  to 
believe  that  those  who  replaced 
are  any  more  popular  than 
I  urge  them  to  read  the  arti- 
cle by  Robert  Lelken  from  The  New 
Republle  which  I  placed  in  the  RaocMOt 
last  month. 

By  the  time  I  reached  the  floor, 
somebody  must  have  put  Robert  Lei- 
ken's  sUny  in  the  New  RepubUe  in  the 
RaooBD  again  today. 


My  colleague  from  Louisiana  prob- 
ably did  that. 

Mr.  Lelken.  a  respected  and  objec- 
tive obeerver  who  authored  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  Kissinger  Commissi<»  rec- 
ommendations, was  led  to  conclude— 
deq>lte  his  own  hopes— that  the  prin- 
cU>al  policy  of  the  Sandinistas  is  a 
policy  of  hoax  and  coercion.  He  of- 
fered abundant  and  overwhelming  evi- 
dence that  the  people  in  Nicaragua  are 
bitter  and  unhappy  about  their  plight, 
and  that  they  blame  the  FSUT.  not 
the  United  States  or  the  Contras,  for 
their  dlmlniihing  freedoms  and  their 
material  squalor. 

I  argued  last  June,  when  we  were 
considering  a  comparable  amendment, 
that  we  make  a  mistake  If  we  think 
that  the  issue  Involved  here  is  VS. 
support  for  the  guerrillas  wh(Hn  we 
have  pejoratively  labeled  "contras." 
The  issue  instead  is  whether  Nleara- 
guans will  ever  be  permitted  to  achieve 
their  own  destiny,  and  to  live  in  peace 
with  their  neighbors. 

The  people  opposed  to  the  policies 
of  the  FBU9  gang  are  not  counter-rev- 
olutionary, they  are  frustrated  heroes 
of  the  struggle  against  SMnoea  in 
many,  many  cases.  That  is  why  the 
guerrillas  are  g»^i"<ng  more  and  more 
sxipport  tmm  inside  Nicaragua.  It  is 
why,  as  Mr.  Lelken  found,  they  are  not 
being  called  "contras"  by  the  Nleara- 
guans, but  rather,  "los  muchachos"— 
"the  boys"— a  term  of  affection  once 
reserved  for  the  anti-Somosa  guerril- 
las of  prerevolutionary  days. 

We  make  a  terrible  mistake,  Mr. 
President,  if  we  think,  that  the  revolu- 
tion against  Somoaa  was  a  Sandinlsta 
affair.  The  FSLN  was  only  one  of  sev- 
eral factions  aligned  against  Somoaa. 
just  as  the  Bolsheviks  were  a  minority 
in  Russia's  revolution  against  the 
Tsar. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
those  who  suffered  under  Somoaa  con- 
tinue to  suffer.  Many  of  those  who 
were  martyred  in  the  revolution  were 
martyred  in  vain.  Somoaa  fled  Nlcarar 
gua.  but  his  political  heirs  are  in 
power  now.  masquerading  as  libera- 
tors. It  is  an  old  tale,  but  no  less  sad 
for  being  old. 

The  bishop  of  my  State  used  to  nm 
the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  at  a  time 
when  the  UJS.  Catholic  Conference 
seemed  to  be  very  confused  about 
what  was  going  on  in  Cmtral  America. 
He  returned  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
from  3  or  4  very  Intensive  days  in 
Nicaragua  trying  to  mediate  between 
the  manl>ers  of  the  same  religious 
faith. 

It  is  not  up  to  me  to  stand  (m  the 
floor  of  this  Chamber  and  say  what 
his  posltl<m  or  the  church's  position  or 
the  bishop's  posltl<m  is.  But  let  me  teU 
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you,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  very  different 

today  from  what  it  was  2  years  ago,  as 


is  the  view  of  all  of  us  on  this  issue 
very  dlffermt  today. 

The  revolution  of  1070  was  not  the 
sole  property  of  the  FBLN  and  its 
leaders.  It  wss  a  lutional  event,  iM>t  a 
partisan  event,  and  It  imrolved  the  vast 
maj<nity  of  Nlearaguans.  So  It  is 
simply  incorrect  to  assume  that  the  in- 
surgents who  have  taken  arms  against 
the  Sandinlsta  dictatorship— and  who 
have  repeatedly  offered  to  lay  down 
their  arms  if  they  can  be  guaranteed 
the  basic  political  rights  promised  by 
the  FEOJV— are  somehow  counterrevo- 
lutionaries. They  are  not.  The  word 
"Contra"  is  a  Sandinlsta  perjoratlve 
unfortunately  adopted  by  all  of  us. 
But  It  abuses  their  nationalism.  The 
pe(H>le  are  the  voice  of  Nicaragua's 
future,  and  they  are  peaking  against 
Nicaragua's  past— a  past  which  did  not 
change  when  one  gang  fled  and  anr 
other  moved  In. 

So  what  message  do  we  send  the  Nlc- 
araguan people  if  we  terminate  our  as- 
sistance to  this  voice?  I  submit,  Mr. 
President  that  we  send  them  the  tradi- 
tional Yanqul  message:  "We  dont  csre 
how  abusive  your  Govonment  is;  Jiist 
don't  inconvenience  us."  We  have  sent 
that  message  throughout  the  past, 
with  Marines  and  with  support  for  a 
thug  and  a  thief  who  strutted  about  in 
a  uniform.  Shall  we  send  It  stai  again 
because  we  are  continually  disappoint- 
ed by  the  way  our  own  Government 
has  managed  our  relationship  with 
than  in  the  past. 

The  Contras  by  themselves  cazmot 
overthrow  the  FBLN.  Mr.  Presldoit. 
But  a  wave  of  (Hipoaltion  in  Nicaragua, 
llnldng  passive  dissent  with  the  Insur- 
gency, can  make  very  dear  to  the 
FSLN  that  it  had  better  begin  to  keep 
its  promises  unless  it  too.  like  its  So- 
modsta  forebears,  wants  to  risk  the 
wrath  of  an  entire  pecqjle. 

Let  me  be  dear  about  this.  Cutting 
off  aid  to  the  guerrillas  is  not  a  matter 
of  denying  bullets  to  insurgents.  It  is  a 
matter  of  denying  a  future  to  a  people, 
for  the  Insurgents  are  a  tangible  re- 
minder that  the  Nlearaguans  still 
await  the  future  promised  by  their 
revolution.  A  Nlcaraguan  dvfl  war  can 
be  avoided  by  a  simide  expedient:  the 
FSUf  Junta  can  ddlver  on  the  inom- 
ises  that  were  made  to  the  Nlcaraguan 
people  and  to  the  international  com- 
munity in  1070.  If  they  dont.  support 
for  the  guerrillas  will  grow.  If  they  do. 
support  WUl  fade  as  people  get  on  with 
the  real  business  of  life— building  a 
future. 

This  brings  me  to  a  second  concern 
often  raised  by  critics  of  our  program: 
that  it  is  tneff  eettve.  and  that  It  has 
yet  to  show  any  significant  results  in 
terms  of  Its  orli^nal  Justification. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  I  agree  with  the 
seoond  portion  of  tliat  criticism,  and 
with  most  of  the  first 

We  cant  show  that  the  insurgents 
have  captured  large  amounts  of  arms 
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boond  for  B  CMvador.  becauM  they 
hMwit  W«  eaat  utue  tbat  Ui«y 
ba»e  MBrtiov  cat  tba  BuaNe  flow  of 
iiMtnitel  ttom  Cuba  and  the  iMtefii 
bloc  for  obvloiMly  they  haToat  and 
tbay  may  never  have  taatanded  to  do 
■o.  We  eant  even  eoneluilv^  prove 
Uie  iiiaBiineMe  rmntrntirm  **"*  **^  *•*- 
I  are  f  ocoliw  the  Bandlnletae  to 
M  of  their  reeouroea  away 
uvw  etui  iieator  iifw*""  *<^  "i^' 
tarnation  of  Mlcaragua.  although  I  be- 

Ueve  this  ie  the  eaee.  ^ 

80  in  an  theae  re^eeti.  Mr.  Preal- 
danfc.  the  plan  of  action  laid  out  by  the 
■iliiliiWulinn  baa  not  demonstrably 
aecompHehed  the  goals  It  waa  lup- 
poeed  to  aeeoBvUsh. 

Doca  thte  mean,  however,  that  our 
proflram  ihould  be  tennlnated  as  a 
f aOorer  Not  at  alL  It  is  a  luooeai.  but 
It  to  a  lucieem  for  reaeoiw  we  never 
dreamed  of.  And  the  credit  for  tto  luo- 
oem  »tV"«g"  tn  the  hands  of  the  Nlca' 
nguan  people  themselves,  and  not  tn 
the  »«•»««*■  (rf  policymakers  or  Senators 
here  In  Washington. 

Stanply  put.  Mr.  President,  the  situa- 
tion is  this:  Our  program  Is  a  suoceas 
deaplte  Itself.  It  has  been  saved  by  a 
lot  of  courageous  people  In  another 
country,  and  not  by  anybody  here  In 
WMhlngton.  And  It  molts  our  support 
not  because  our  ovomll  policy  merits 
Buppori— there  are  few  here  who  could 
really  deecrlbe  just  what  our  policy 
to-but  rather  because  the  situation  on 
the  ground  has  altered  the  terms  of 
debate  here  In  Washlngttm.  It  is  that 
■hift  In  the  terms  of  debate  which 
really  has  to  be  understood. 

It  is  occasUmally  argued  that  the 
entire  thrust  of  our  program  is  to  cyni- 
cally fund  a  bunch  of  mercenaries  for 
our  own  narrow  ends,  and  damn  the 
ooosequenoes.  If  we  need  to  cut  them 
loose,  after  aR,  who  cares  sbout  merce- 
naries? 

Reganneas  of  what  people  may  have 
Intended,  or  what  people  may  now 
ttitok,  tt  has  not  turned  out  that  way. 
The  issue  here  Is  not  pawns,  it  Is 
peofde:  It  Is  not  mercenary  soldiers.  It 
Is  mobilised  dtlaens. 

If  the  Insurgents  were  Just  meroe- 
narlea,  do  you  really  think  they  would 
continue  to  fight  on?  Do  you  really 
^htiik  that  thousands  of  Nicaragua's 
tA  million  people  would  take  up  arms 
ag^^faiMt  a  truly  popular  government, 
when  proportioDally  far  fewer  Salva- 
doraiw  have  taken  up  arms  against 
thobs?  Do  you  really  think  that  mer- 
cenaries would  continue  to  live  In  the 
conditions  they  now  live  In.  when  they 
eould  easily  run  off  to  the  coodomin- 
lunM  In  Miami  or  Mezloo  City?  Do  you 
leally  think  that  mercenaries  would 
remain  committed  In  the  face  of  a 
funding  freeae  and  a  continuing 
debate  ta  the  United  States?  Do  you 
really  bdleve  that  the  Oontras  are 
mercenaries? 

These  people  are  not  mercenaries, 
Mr.   President.    They    are   guerrillas 
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iwlmmlng  In  a  popular  sea.  They  are 
not  Isolated  from  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua: tbsy  are  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 
Let  me  again  nrr**"*—  that  our 
own  ^ans  have  had  Utile  to  do  with 
what  has  evolved  Inside  Nicaragua.  We 
began  this  whole  exercise  In  a  quest  to 
substitute  action  for  analysis  and  a 
puraodlltary  program  for  pdUcy.  That 
Is  why  the  Intelligence  Oommittee  so 
overwhelmingly  rejected  the  first  pro- 
poaaL  But.  for  reasons  that  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  our  own  competence, 
and  everything  to  do  with  the  excesses 
of  the  Sandinistas,  a  program  has 
emerged  which  is  successful— but  suc- 
oeasful  In  terms  of  something  different 
thanwethlnk.  ^    ^  , 

The  program  which  has  evolved  is 
■uoceasful  not  in  terms  of  IntenUcttng 
arms,  but  rather  in  terms  of  pitting  a 
future  sgalnst  an  entrenched  past. 
And  those  who  live  in  the  past  are  be- 
ginning to  face  up  to  the  present  and 
move  toward  the  futiue,  for  they 
know  full  well  that  a  people  who  are 
aroused  cannot  be  bought  off  with 
words  alone. 

That  li  why  the  FBLN  has  become  a 
bit  more  tractable.  It  is  why  Sandl- 
nista  spokesmen  now  hint  at  ending 
their  support  for  Salvadoran  Insur- 
genU  if  we  will  cut  the  Ccmtras  loose. 
It's  why  the  FSLN  has  begun  to  court 
genuine  democrats  like  Arturo  Crux, 
hoping  that  he  will  run  in  this  Novem- 
ber elecUons.  It's  why  the  Sandinistas 
have  agreed  to  the  draft  Contadora 
treaty.  They  are  moving  in  this  dlrec- 
ticm.  Mr.  Presidoit.  because  they  know 
that  if  they  do  not  begin  to  adapt  they 
wOl  collapse. 

All  of  theee  developments  are  occa- 
sions for  hope.  But  they  are  not  occa- 
ilons  for  a  declaration  of  victory. 
Much  remains  to  be  done  if  tentative 
signs  are  to  become  tangible  realities. 
YoT  instance,  the  elections  need  to  be 
run  under  dreumstanoes  that  make 
them  meaningful,  and  this  might 
mean  a  delay  to  give  Mr.  Cms  and 
others  the  chance  to  organise,  speak 
and  "T^mp^tgn  freely.  The  draft  treaty 
needs  a  great  deal  of  work,  a  point 
m»A»  convincingly  in  today's  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  UntU  such  things  are 
done,  we  are  dealing  otUy  with  Sandi- 
nista  words,  not  actions. 

80  we  have  not  seen  the  end  of  perfi- 
dy from  the  regime  In  Managua  As 
Winston  Churchill  once  put  it.  we 
have  not  even  seen  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  But  we  may  be  witnessing  the 
end  of  the  beginning.  Movement  may 
be  underway. 

But  continued  pressure  ii  the  only 
thing  which  can  guarantee  this.  The 
Sanfltnlftf  are  not  stupid.  They  can 
count  as  well  as  anyone  else,  and  they 
understand  better  than  most  that  op- 
position does  not  beocmie  open  unless 
conditions  harden,  so  they  know  that 
it  is  in  their  power  to  forestall  a  crisis 
by  making  concessions.  But  they  also 
know  that  they  won't  have  to  do  this 


iinlnss  the  numbers  run  convincingly 
agaiiwt  them— unless  their  mobs  and 
bloA  committees  and  security  police 
and  armed  thugs  face  an  incipient  rev- 
olution from  within.  If  that  revolution 
dlea  aborning,  things  wUl  not  change, 
except  for  the  worse.  If  that  revolu- 
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tion  shows  potential— If  the  Sandinis- 
tas r»"  count  numbers — then  there  is 
every  prospect  that  the  recent  hopeful 
signs  wUl  become  tangible  policies  as 
the  FBLN  chooses  to  bend  rather  than 
break.  That  would  be  In  everyone's  in- 
terest. 

Ci»tinued  pressure  from  within 
their  own  country  is  the  only  way  this 
wHl  happen.  And  it  will  not  occur  be- 
cause the  United  States  somehow  wills 
it.  but  rather  because  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  insist  on  it.  The  only  role 
we  can  play  here  is  the  role  of  spoiler, 
not  stage  manager. 

I  can  think  of  nothing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, which  will  so  demoralize  the 
democratic  opposition,  and  so  embold- 
en the  Sandinistas  in  the  waiting  game 
they  are  playing,  as  to  have  the 
United  SUtes  act  as  spoUer  by  cutting 
off  the  modest  aid  we  have  provided  to 
Nicaraguan  freedom  fighters.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  surer  to  cripple  the 
prospecU  for  SandinlsU  flexibility  at 
Contadora  and  decency  at  home  than 
the  donorallsatlon  of  the  opposition 
which  has  thus  far  forced  the  FSLN  to 
pay  lip  service  to  reason  and  reform. 

Let  tis  not  delude  ourselves,  Mr. 
President,  that  a  denial  of  U.S.  aid  wUl 
end  the  conflict  among  armed  people 
in  Nicaragua.  It  won't.  The  insurgenU 
are  perfectly  capable  of  getting  sup- 
port elsewhere— end  support  without 
U.8.  strings  attached.  The  issue  here  is 
not  the  military  situation  in  Nkava- 
gua,  it  is  the  pt^tical  situation,  and  it 
ia  that  situation  which  we  will  cripple 
if  we  act  ss  spoiler. 

And  let  us  not  delude  ourselves,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  are  dealing  here 
with  the  tar  baby  image  which  was  so 
often  invoked  30  yean  ago.  We  arm't 
We  are  not  compelled  to  continue  with 
funding  because  we  somehow  can't 
figure  out  how  to  stop.  Tnstitad.  we 
have  the  choice  to  continue  fimding, 
and  in  so  doing  to  give  continued  sup- 
port to  a  program  which  has  begun  to 
pay  off— for  the  Nicaraguan  people 
and  for  us  ss  well— because  of  the 
courage  of  the  Nlcaraguans. 

We  might  be  debating  the  tar  baby 
image,  Mr.  President,  except  for  one 
thing:  We  were  saved  from  our  own 
folly  by  the  transformation  of  our 
policy  by  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 
Ironically,  our  assistanoe  is  making 
possible  their  own  policy— a  policy 
which  serves  us  as  well  as  them. 

I  ccmclude  with  the  same  plea,  there- 
fwe,  that  I  made  last  June:  Let  us  not 
pull  the  nig  out  from  under  an  Incipi- 
ent revolution.  Let  us  recognise  that 


this  program,  and  our  larger  policy, 
have  been  poorly  handled  from  the 
outset,  and  let  us  pledge  that  this  kind 
of  performance  will  not  occur  again. 
But  let  us  refrain  from  punishing 
others  for  our  own  failures,  particular- 
ly when  our  failures  have  been  dimin- 
ished and  made  insignificant  by  a  suc- 
cess for  which  we  can  claim  precious 
little  credit,  but  for  which  we  must 
demonstrate  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  who  tend 
to  think,  as  the  Senator  from  Masssr 
chusetts  does,  that  a  government  in 
Nicaragua  is  like  a  government  In  any 
other  country.  It  is  not  It  really  is  not. 
This  is  an  unusual  situation  we  face, 
and  somewhere  along  the  line,  ss  I 
said  at  the  end  of  my  comments  in 
June,  we  all  have  to  trust  somebody  to 
represent  the  U.S.  position  with 
regard  to  this  issue.  That  is  a  most  dif- 
ficult undertaking,  as  the  Presiding 
Officer  kiwws,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee,  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Intelligence 
Ccmimlttee.  who  is  on  his  feet  now. 
This  is  a  most  difficult  undertaking. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  undertak- 
ing is  one  we  should  consider  seriously 
before  we  send  a  signal  to  10,000  Nlca- 
raguans who  call  themselves  Contras, 
who  are  called  by  other  Nlcaraguans 
"muchachos"— not  Contras,  not  coun- 
terrevolutionaries, but  muchachos,  a 
little  boy,  the  brothers,  the  folks  of 
the  oriidnal  revolution. 

There  is  great  expectation  among 
Nlcaraguans  that  something  can  be 
done  in  that  country,  and  part  of  that 
something,  I  suppose,  is  going  to  be  fi- 
nanced In  some  fashion  by  the  activi- 
ties that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  asks 
us  to  terminate. 

I  apologise  for  talking  at  this  length. 
I  do  want  my  colleagues  to  consider 
that  this  is  not  an  easy  issue;  that  I  do 
not  come  by  my  conclusion  essily;  that 
It  was  arrived  at  only  in  the  10  to  12 
months,  but  I  feel  It  very  strongly,  and 
I  hope  they  will  vote  to  defeat  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  speak  for  only  4  or  5  minutes,  to 
restate  my  support  for  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  is  attemping  to  do 
here  with  this  amendment 

I  have  q>oken  several  times  before 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  this 
issue.  I  believe  very  strongly  that  the 
course  we  are  pursuing  with  our  con- 
tinued support  of  this  secret  war, 
covert  action,  or  whatever  name  one 
would  like  to  use,  is  a  mistake.  In  my 
view,  this  is  a  sad  chapter  in  the  histo- 
ry of  this  country  and  wUl  be  seen  as  a 
sad  chapter  when  the  history  of  this 
period  is  written. 

The  issue  here  is  not  whether  the 
revolution  that  oocured  down  there 
has  been  marked  by  disappointment  or 
disillusionment  as  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  hss  alleged.  I 
agree  with  him  that  in  many  reelects. 


the  revolution  there  has  been  marked 
by  disappointment  and  disillusion,  but 
that  Is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  is  not 
whether  the  Ssndinistas  mistreated 
the  Pope  on  his  visit  to  that  country, 
although  I  agree  that  in  many  ways 
the  Pope  was  mistreated  during  that 
visit. 

The  issue  really  is  not  whether  the 
election  that  has  been  called  for  this 
Novonber  is  being  conducted  In  a  fair 
way  in  that  countrr.  I  think  a  very 
good  case  can  be  made  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  it  is  not  at  least  based  on 
our  present  knowledge  of  what  to 
going  on  in  that  campaign 

The  Issue  to  whetho-  we  believe  that 
we  are  justified  in  moimting  our  own 
military  effort— through  the  arming 
and  supplying  of  others,  I  agree,  but 
still  clearly  a  U.S.-sponsored  effort— to 
destabilise  that  Government  to  dis- 
rupt the  activities  in  that  country,  and 
to  do  so  against  a  government  with 
which  we  have  diplomatic  relations  at 
thto  time.  I  believe  very  strongly  that 
the  efforts  we  are  purmilng  there  are 
counterproductive. 

I  think  the  strongest  glue  holding 
together  the  present  nation  of  Nicara- 
gua and  binding  its  people  to  Its 
present  Government  to  the  threat 
from  the  outside,  a  threat  which  we 
are  largely  reqjonsible  for  providing.  I 
believe  that  our  effort  there  has  con- 
tinued now  for  several  years.  It  has 
not  accomplished  what  it  was  set  out 
to  accomplish.  It  has  been  ooimterpro- 
ductive.  In  my  view,  and  I  do  not  con- 
sider the  activity  worthy  of  thto  Con- 
gress or  worthy  of  thto  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  suMMrt  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii.  If  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts offers  another  smendment 
which  I  am  cosponsoring  and  which  to 
being  considered,  an  amendment  to 
cut  off  the  funding,  I  will  also  urge 
that  that  effort  be  supported. 

I  believe  that  the  sooner  we  can 
close  thto  chapter  on  our  involvement 
in  Central  America  and  begin  genuine- 
ly to  pursue  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
problems  there,  the  better  off  we  will 
be. 

BCr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President  I 
have  two  purposes  in  rising.  The  first 
to  to  address  a  question  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  HawalL  I  wish  to  ssk 
him  if  he  does  not  share  my  view  that 
thto  debate,  in  some  significant  degree, 
to  tempered  by  the  fact  that  we  are 
forced  to  discuss,  in  the  open,  matters 
which  have  been  decided  in  closed  ses- 
sion and  in  the  company  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  that  In  sharing  Intel- 
ligence confidence  and  Presidential 
matters,  we  are  not  free  to  discuss 
than  fully  In  the  open;  and.  If  we 
were,  we  might  be  hearing  things 
other  than  we  have  heard  today? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President  in  re- 
sponse to  my  dear  friend  I  say  that 
when  I  drafted  thto  amendment  I  was 
well   aware   that   the   debate   would 


come  close  to  revealing  classified  ra»> 
terial  and  that  Senators  would  be  in- 
hibited at  times. 

I  can  well  understand  the  frustra- 
tion of  my  dear  colleague  from  New 
Ywk  because  of  hto  reluctance  and 
difficulty  in  reqDODding  to  statements 
being  made  In  thto  debate,  because  hto 
response  would  require  the  use  of  clas> 
sif led  matolaL  Hto  potftkm  to  quite 
diffa«it  from  that  of  other  Members 
of  the  Smate.  He  to  the  ranking  vai- 
norlty  member  of  the  Intenigmne 
Committee.  Hto  use  of  classified  mate- 
rial would  be  a  knowing  vlolatioa.  a 
direct  violation,  of  an  oath  he  has 
taken  as  a  monber  of  that  committee. 

tCRB-298] 

However,  Mr.  President  even  with 
that  frustraticm.  I  felt  that  a  matter  <A 
thto  sort  should  be  (lisrtTMUl  In  the 
opm  format  because  it  does  affect  our 
national  interests.  It  does  affect  our 
good  name.  It  does  affect  our  future. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  agrees  with  me  that,  not- 
withstanding these  frustrations,  this 
discussion  should  properly  have  been 
intheopeiL 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President  I 
do  concur  with  and  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  HawalL 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  do  not 
suggest  that  any  classified  mat«iato 
have  been  discussed  <m  the  floor  as 
such,  but  only  that  certain  things 
stated  would  have  required  the  use  of 
such  information  to  make  an  adequate 
response. 

I  now  move  to  snother  matter  alto- 
gether, which  to  public,  and  which  in 
some  ways  to  as  Important  as  anything 
we  have  said. 

Mr.  President  we  have  heard  the 
retime  in  Nicaragua  characterised  in  a 
variety  of  unflattering  ways  toitey. 
and  I  suggest  that  we  have  hardly  ai>- 
proached  the  point  of  hyperbole  in 
anything  that  has  been  said.  We  are 
dealing  In  Nicaragua  with  a  regime 
that  has  not  fully  omsolldated.  but 
clearly  intends  nothing  less  than  the 
establishment  of  a  classic  Leninist 
state  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  in  many 
^Muts  of  the  world,  but  not  yet  in  Cen- 
tral Amoica.  I  have  been  there.  Many 
Members  of  thto  body  have  been  there. 

As  a  tt\eDA  of  mine  once  said  after 
visiting  East  BCTlin  and  the  Stalinal- 
lee,  in  1952,  "There  to  nothing  there 
but  the  handwriting  on  the  walL" 

If  you  go  through  Managua  and  see 
those  great  signs  and  those  great  prop- 
ositions, you  see  the  one  new  buflding 
in  *s*n»gii^  which  to  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  which  houses  the  Sandi- 
nista  security  apparatus.  If  you  need 
to  know  anything  more  about  a 
regime,  weU  let  It  be  said  that  most  do 
not 

But  what  I  wish  to  also  point  out 
Mr.  President  to  that  such  has  been 
the  skill  with  which  we  have  managed 
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;  our  ikffl  UmI  «t  aUofvad  them  to 
m  imo  tbtt  Word  Court,  the 
.  jBttonol  court  of  loettee.  chut- 
m  with  Tloliktiiic  their  rltfiU 
„«rfr  tiM  UUltod  mttloBe  Charter,  the 
OAB  Charter  eai  tiodltionol  intermr 
^I^Hi**'  IMT.  aiMl  obtahied  from  the 
mtermtlaml  court  of  JUetloe  on  May 
lOL  1M4.  an  fciJMlm  order  wnwn  oeK 
uuiiMlwiMfc  to  a  pveUmlmnr  InJuDO- 
tlan  hi  Amerlnan  tew  which,  in  effect, 
the  Oovemment  of  Nkara- 


That  took  aoaee  ftaieae.  I  wtU  com- 
pHHMDt  the  A"««»<«<MM  In  charte  of  a 
polkv  vhleh  had  a  Communtat  ■oram- 

BMDt  m  Cential  Amerier •"-  — 

taito  court  and  letttaic 
■nd.  to  one  taiatanee, 
BMoa—w^tara  from  that  Court  that  we 
eoMO  Mid  deeii*  to  oeitato  briiaTkwa. 
TlMnka  a  lot.  fellowB. 

It  took  acme  *ffl  to  derlae  a  re- 
Beve  to  that  Court  which  lafcl.  "We 
donot  looognlae  tta  Jurtadtattoa."  We. 
who  founded  the  Court  to  the  United 
■atloia  Charter,  mid.  "Well,  for  the 
next  S  yean  anythtac  fom  on  to  Cen- 
tral Amerka— we  do  not  acoei>t  the 
oonpulaory  lurladtetkm  of  the  Court 
with  retard  to  any  dispute  to  that 


Let  ma.  Mr.  President,  make  very 
dear  that  there  is  a  ihadow  over  the 
MTflirtair*  by  moaracua  of  the  oom- 
nUhory  JurtadMlan  of  the  Court.  Thia 
■om  back  to  the  IMCe,  to  the  period 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Intema- 
tkHMlJ^Mtioe.  There  is  eome  eaae  to  be 
oMde-and  I  hope  it  wOl  ■uoc— ftilly 
be  made,  beeausff  I  do  not  want  my 
eountry  any  more  to  this  iltuatlfm— 
tl^  moaracoa's  acoeptaDoe  of  the 
Courti  oompulsory  JurladlctloD  was 
not  formally  ntlfled  and.  thus.  It 
eannot  tovoke  thai  jurladlctlan  with 
TCspeet  to  the  United  States,  which 
has.  barrtnc  of  eoone,  the  reaerva- 
tkms  to  rattfleatlan  the  Senate  made. 
Oral  hearlnvi  wiU  besto  to  a  few  days, 
and  with  lock  on  a  technicality,  the 
Court  wfU  rule  mearacua  not  properly 

apettOooer. 

But  to  the  meantime  we  have  not 
only  managed  to  get  ourselves  toto 
eourt.  but  by  denylnt  the  Court's  )u- 
rtodlctlon  braught  about  for  the 
mmnH  **•*>»  to  the  history  of  the 
American  Society  of  International 
Ijnr  a  reecrtutkm  at  their  annual  oca- 
fsrence  iltir*""«'*t  the  behavior  of 
their  own  aovomment. 

fOr  thoee  of  us  who  wish  to  be  proud 
of  our  Oovermnent.  to  the  mata  twice 
to  the  history  of  the  United  States  has 
the  Amarlean  Society  of  International 
Law  deplored  to  action  of  the  Ameri- 
can Oovemment.  The  first  time  had  to 
do  with  the  Senate's  reoervatlonB  with 
regard  to  the  acceptance  of  the  com- 
polsary  Jurladletlan.  The  second  time 
had  to  do  with  our  behavior  to  The 
Haguethli 


Nice  going,  fellows,  first  of  all.  to 
bavo  a  Ocnmunlst  government  haul 
you  toto  court  And.  second  of  all.  to 
offer  an  ezcuae  for  not  accepting  the 
Court's  Jurisdiction,  which  was  reject- 
ed prellmtoarily,  but  reeoundlntfy.  by 
a  unantanous  court  with  an  Amerl^ 
Judge,  and  a  fine  Ameriran  Judge.  The 
American  Judgea.  as  the  American 
Judges  are.  call  them  as  they  see  them. 

Mr.  Prasldent.  I  wish  to  make  a 
simple  potot.  In  this  Chamber  for 
fiwutat  a  century  we  have  asserted  the 
sanctity  of  tatemational  law.  When 
the  Ai«>«*w«^  claims  were  before  this 
body  and  we  were  at  the  edge  of  war 
with  the  United  Ktogdom  over  the 
charge  that  the  United  Kingdom  had 
violated  the  raaponslblllty  of  neutrali- 
ty to  the  CtvQ  War.  this  body  held 

firm.  ^ 

When  The  Hague  tribunals  were 
tgntd,  this  body  oooflrmed  thoin. 
WhDe  the  League  of  Nations  was  re- 
jected by  the  Senate,  it  nonethelem 
followed  that  every  President  from 
Woodxow  WOaon  right  through  to 
Ftanklto  Roosevelt  said  "If  we  eannot 
joto  the  League,  certainly  we  will  Joto 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justke."  Not  to  be  part  of  that  Court 
to  not  to  be  part  of  the  dvlllaed  world. 

And  then  came  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  That  was  an  organlaatlon  we 
did  Joto  and  it  provided  a  court  which 
we  did  adhere  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a 
questlon7 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to 

yield. 

lir.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wMMler  where  he  sees  the  toteresto  of 
the  American  people  lie.  We  are  a 
creat  global  power.  We  have  toterests 
to  "i*»*y  parts  of  the  world,  some  of 
them  expoeed.  some  of  them  depend- 
ing on  the  kind  or  protection  that  the 
law  can  only  provide.  We  have  compa- 
nies that  do  buainees  to  remote  parU 
of  the  world,  companies  that  have  em- 
ployees living  amongst  foreign  peo- 
ples. We  have  companies  that  are 
owed  moneys  by  foreign  companies 
ti»Mi  foreign  governments.  All  of  these 
klmk  of  things  are  really  dependent 
upon  confidence  and  trust  that  can 
only  be  enforced  to  law. 

So  where  is  the  ultimate  totereste  of 
the  American  people  with  respect  to 
%t\^  question  of  the  sanctity  of  tater- 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  for  his  question 
and  I  aiwwer  emjrtiatlcally  oxir  toter- 
ests are  to  the  obeervance  of  law  to  the 
world,  to  the  most  emphaUe  way.  The 
Idsa  t****^  obeying  the  law  is  somehow 
a  seU-impoeed  restratot  that  leads 
others  not  to  do  so  is  the  most  abso- 
lute total  fallacy  of  the  law.  Law  gives 
us  rights. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Our  toterests  would 
only  lie  elsewhere  If  we  were  some  tiny 
twiiiar    nation    which    never    went 
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beyond  its  borders,  never  did  businem 
with  other  peoples,  and  conducted  no 
trade. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  I  take  a  different 
view  there.  The  only  thing  that  pro- 
vides those  net*"""  their  very  ezist- 
enoe  is  that  they  have  a  right  to  exist 
under  the  law.  In  the  world  that  does 
not  reoogniae  law  there  would  not  be 
many  of  those  small  nations  any 
longer. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  before  he 
has  te  leave.  It  was  that  the  regime  to 
Nicaragua  was  to  grom  violation  of 
International  law  by  its  toterf  erence  to 
El  Salvador  that  this  Senator  stood  on 
this  floor  and  said  we  have  a  right  to 
t4tK*  actions  to  collective  self-defense 
to  respond  to  Nicaragua's  violation  of 
the  charter  of  the  OAS.  the  Rio 
Treaty,  the  United  Nations,  and  tradi- 
tional totemational  law.  That  gave  us 
the  right  to  do  what  la  necessary  and 
proportionate  to  address  that  viola- 
tion. We  were  acting  under  right. 

What  the  court  said,  to  Its  toterlm 
ruling  was  that  we  were  not  doing 
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under  right  when  we  mined  harbors  to 
Nicaragua,  which  this  administration 
had  the  great  wit  to  do.  That  is  when 
we  were  dragged  toto  court  by  a  Ccmi- 
munist  government  and  enjoined  from 
f\irther  such  conduct  by  the  Court,  to- 
duding  our  own  Judge.  Our  Judge  is  a 
first-rate  American  Judge,  and  he  win 
speak  to  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  law.  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  said,  is  precious  to 
us.  Absent  that  law.  we  act  under 
cloak  of  power  relationships,  which 
the  world  has  no  grounds  for  sanction- 
ing. 

For  a  century,  we  have  held  law  aa  a 
standard  of  our  behavior.  And  now 
how  it  disappears,  how  it  seems  to  ef- 
fervesce, I  do  not  know.  It  seems  to- 
creiksingly  to  be  associated  with  a  form 
of  self-imposed  llmltaUons.  whereas 
Just  the  opposite  to  the  case. 

I  make  the  potot  that  it  was  on  the 
basis  of  totemational  law  and  our 
rights  and  re^onsibiliUes  that  this 
Senator  on  this  floor  has  supported 
previous  toterventlons  to  Central 
America  on  behalf  of  the  Oovemment 
of  El  Salvador  and  ita  neighbors. 

Mr.  President,  to  brief,  the  Court 
handed  down  a  series  of  decisions.  The 
first  was  unanimously  that  the  United 
States  of  America  should  immediately 
cease  and  refrato  from  any  action  re- 
etrkting.  blodctog.  or  endangeriiw 
aooem  to  or  from  Nicaraguan  ports 
and.  to  particular,  the  laying  of  mines. 
Mr.  President.  I  cannot  doubt  that 
the  administration  is  complying  with 
that  first  injunction— these  orders 
have  the  relative  bearings  of  injunc- 
tions. I  cannot  speak  beyond  that  to  a 
nonclassified  Senate. 

Second,  by  a  vote  of  14  to  1.  the  one 
iliismtinff  was  Judge  Schwebel.  the 


Court  said  the  right  to  sovereign  and 
political  independence  pomessfirl  by 
the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  like  any 
other  state  of  the  region  or  the  world, 
should  be  fully  respected  and  should 
not  to  any  way  be  Jeopardiaed  by  any 
military  or  paramilitary  activities 
which  are  prohibited  by  the  principles 
of  totemational  law.  to  particular,  the 
principle  that  states  should  refrato  to 
their  totemational  relations  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri- 
torial totegrlty  or  the  political  inde- 
pendence of  any  state,  and  the  princi- 
ple concerning  the  duty  not  to  toter- 
vene  to  matters  wlthto  the  domestic 
Jurisdiction  of  the  state,  principles  em- 
bodied to  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  the  Charter  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  said 
today  things  which  whatever  else  their 
merit  clearly  are  at  variance  with  this 
principle  of  the  charter  and  the  princi- 
ple of  the  OAS. 

We  have  heard  the  regime  to  Nicara- 
gua characterised  to  terms  which  are 
said  to  Justify  totervention.  In  one  of 
those  characterizations  I  believe  It  was 
said.  I  hope  I  have  the  quote  right— 
"If  they  lay  down  their  arms,  the  CIA 
will  lay  down  their  arms."  I  wrote  it 
down  as  such.  "If  they  lay  down  their 
arms,  the  CIA  wiU  lay  down  their 


Well,  whatever  the  merits  of  that  as 
an  argument,  it  goes  to  the  totemal 
nature  of  that  regime.  And  we  are 
under  a  court  order  to  abide  by  the 
principles  of  the  UN  and  OAS  Char- 
ters. 

Mr.  President,  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  very  specifically  ex- 
tends to  the  country  a  right  of  individ- 
ual or  collective  self-defense.  A  case 
could  be  made  that  we  act  as  we  do,  as 
we  are  aaid  to  do  or  reported  to  do,  out 
of  collective  sell-defense. 

But,  then.  Mr.  President,  article  51 
of  the  charter  which  asserts  that 
right— the  right  predates  the  charter— 
sUtes: 

Nothing  In  the  present  Charter  shall 
impair  the  Inherent  rlsbt  of  the  Individual 
or  coUecUve  self -defense  If  an  aimed  atUck 
oocun  against  a  Member  of  the  United  Na- 
ttona  unto  the  Security  Council  has  taken 
measures  neoeanry  to  maintain  national 
peace  and  security. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  phrase,  the 
next  clause  is: 

Measures  taken  by  members  In  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  of  self-defense  shaU  be  Im- 
mediately reported  to  the  Security  CouncQ 
and  shall  not  in  any  way  affect  the  author- 
ity and  responsibility  of  the  Seeuitty  Coun- 
cQ under  the  present  charter  to  take  at  any 
ttane  su^  action  as  It  deems  necessary  In 
order  to  maintain  or  restore  International 
peace  or  seeuitty. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  problems 
of  our  policy  to  Central  America  is 
that  we  have  never  felt  we  could 
openly  assert  it.  If  we  were  to  fact 
acting  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
individual  or  oolleetive  self-defense— 


and  I  think  we  can  say  that,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  said  It  Mr. 
BOLAWD  on  the  floor  of  the  House  Just 
repeated  it  to  August  that  Nicaragua 
illegally  sunwrts  insurgents  to  El  Sal- 
vador—we could  have  gone  to  the  Se- 
curity CoundL  We  had  an  obligation, 
no  matter  whether  we  went  to  the 
Council  or  not,  we  had  an  obligation  to 
report  such  activity.  And  whatever  le- 
gitimate excuse  there  might  have  been 
for  not  doing  so  before  the  Court's 
May  10  order,  there  appears  to  be 
none  to  the  face  of  an  injunction  to 
obey  the  charter. 

Now,  this  charter  was  written  by 
American  lawyers,  statesmen— I  strike 
the  word  lawyers— the  American  toter- 
national  lawyers  as  much  as  anybody 
else.  It  is  our  law.  It  codifles  existing 
law. 

We  said  if  you  act  to  this  way  you 
must  go  to  the  Council  and  report  it. 
You  have  a  right  to  do.  but  you  must 
report. 

We  did  not  and  have  not.  Therefore. 
Mr.  President,  without  saying  that 
what  we  are  doing  to  this  Chamber 
before  the  night  b  over,  without 
saying  that  it  vtolates  the  second  order 
of  the  Court,  I  will  assert  that  a  pru- 
dent government  wishing  to  show  its 
respect  for  the  Court,  recognizing  its 
toterest  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Court's 
orders  and  the  influence  of  the  court's 
behavior  and  ruling,  recognizing  that 
toterest.  a  prudent  government  might 
very  well  refrato 

Mr.  President,  the  third  statement 
held  unanimously  is  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  R^ubllc  of  Nicaragua  should 
each  of  them  ensure  that  no  action  of 
any  kind  is  taken  which  might  aggra- 
vate or  extend  the  dlq>ute  submitted 
to  the  Court. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  agato  I  do  not 
state  that  what  will  be  done  to  this 
Chamber  before  the  night  is  out  will 
be  held  by  the  Court  to  aggravate  or 
extend  the  dispute  submitted  to  the 
Court.  But  I  do  ask  if  a  prudent  gov- 
ernment would  not  take  that  possibili- 
ty toto  aocoimt.  Should  a  chamber,  to 
which  the  sanctity  of  totemational 
law.  the  validity  of  the  totemational 
law.  the  reality,  the  fact  of  totema- 
tional law  binding  governments  has 
been  asserted  almost  from  the  day  we 
met  to  Philadelphia,  two  centuries 
ago— should  this  Chamber  not  consid- 
er the  prudential  a^ect  of  abiding,  of 
taktog  the  Court's  rultog  to  its  t»oad- 
est  measure  to  require  of  us  certato 
careful  conduct  to  the  period  the 
motion  is  pending. 

Finally,  Mr.  Presldait.  unanimously, 
the  Oovemments  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  R^ublic  of  Nica- 
ragua should  each  of  them  ensure  that 
no  action  is  taken  which  might  preju- 
dice the  rights  of  the  other  party  to 
respect  of  carrying  out  whatever  deci- 
sion the  Court  may  render  to  this  case. 


Well,  the  Court  has  not  rendered  a 
dedaion.  but  It  has  called  for  Interim 
aetiims.  Again,  a  prudential  matter,  a 
matter  of  prudence,  matters  of  state- 
craft. wbeXtut  or  not  our  ravjeet  lor 
the  Court  and  our  interest  to  the 
Court  being  held  to  respeet  ought  not 
to  restrato  our  activity  today. 

I  want  to  make  dear,  to  doling,  that 
what  we  call  covert  actkn  Is  a  gngr 
area  to  totemational  law.  It  is  to  be 
encountered  the  world  over.  It  is  to 
sfxne  ways  a  revMoae  to.  I  suppose,  a 
regwnse  to  a  regime  of  law  whldi 
makes  open  conflict  a  difficult  matter 
to  Justify  to  many  casea,  makes  open 
aggrcasion  Impossible  to  Justify. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  followed 
very  meticulously- the  Senate  may 
not  know  this,  the  public  may  not 
know  this,  the  press  may  not  have  no- 
ticed it— but  when  we  have  brought 
these  matters  to  the  Senate  floor  from 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intd- 
llgenoe,  we  have  without  fall  stated 
our  convictlcm  that  we  acted  to  a 
lawful  manner  under  our  rights  and 
obligations  of  individual  and  colleettw 
self-defense.  We  have  said  we  are 
acttog  lawfully,  and  I  believe  we  bav« 
been  or,  at  least,  tried  to  do  so,  with 
the  painful  exception  of  the  mtotag 
episode. 

I  now  ask  the  question— and  It  will 
be  toteresttog  to  see  how  little  re- 
sponse there  will  be— the  matter 
having  been  brought  to  the  Worid 
Court,  International  Court  of  Justice, 
would  it  not  be  prudent  for  us  to  await 
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the  final  determination  to  the  Court 
and  give  a  broad  toterpretation  to  the 
Court's  injimctions  before  we  go  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  I  have  not 
wearied  the  Chamber  with  a  discus- 
sion of  matters  which  seem  not  to  be 
as  sallmt  to  our  concerns  as  they  oact 
were.  I  can  only  wish  they  were  more 
so. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
should  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  defi- 
nition of  terrorism.  Terrorism,  to  my 
mind,  is  a  violmt  action  designed  to 
change  the  policy  of  a  goverhin«it. 
We  OKMse  terrorism.  We  pam  legisla- 
tion conconing  terrorism.  But  I  think 
sometimes  we  lose  track  of  what  the 
definition  is. 

We  all  know  what  the  double  stand- 
ard is.  We  wish  it  did  not  exist.  But.  to 
general,  there  is  a  double  standard  to 
many  qihavs  of  activity  betwem  Indi- 
vidualB.  whether  they  are  between 
races  as  to  the  past.  betwe«i  sexes, 
and  otherwise. 

But  we  now  have  an  example.  I 
think,  of  a  double  standard  when  It 
comes  to  nations.  We  to  our  history 
have  sometimes  treated  stnne  dsssfis 
of  ni>t^»"  dlfferaitly  fmn  others.  I 
do  not  mean  to  go  to  an  extreme  ex- 
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but  vtaMi  «•  think  of  bow  we 

ths  Indtan  nattona.  and  tba  tD- 

it  TCpoUle  of  Haw^  wo  «d 

as  aatlana.  Wo  rooUy 

idtfeomkiAeotogaryapart.^ 

V  M  tPOOOBO  op  to  BBflfO  IIMMIIWU 

io  loot  •»  tho  w«r  WO  twrt  W*' 
vlMN  wo  do  not  follow  the 
of  iBtormttonol  bohovlor  with 
tlM  tntanMUanol  court  of  JuflUee 
oat.  I  think  we  deplore  thle. 

theft  the  aetlaae  we  ere 

tbMo  lOoOy  MO  oetloai  of  ter- 
imm,  da^ined.  or  we  »y.  to  change 
pottdao  of  the  Nlcoragnan  Oovern- 
00  they  wfll  beeono  more  In  line, 
•t  heel.  I  tneaa  one  natkHfe  tei^ 
k   anothv   natJon'a   freedom 
And  oar  eontraa  are  petfonn- 
that,  under  our  nonnal 
of  torrortaoB.  would  be  called 


t^    UHOBM 


^' think  we  ahould  reoosniw  that 
ftet.  and  tt  to  for  that  reoMn  I  look 
f  OKwaid  to  ■uwwtting  the  uMoteent 
of  the  Omiatnr  from  Hawaii,  and  alao 
tH^  of  the  nenafnr  (ram  Ifaaaafehu- 


Flnally.  we  come  to  our  attitude 
towMd  meaiMua.  We  talked  In  the 
pait  aboot  the  neeearitjr  (or  (oUowtng 
the  Gontadon  proceai.  When  Nlcarar 
gua  fh«*"y  mya  die  will  (<rilow  the 
Oontadon  ya  uti—.  and  come  aboard 
It.  wo  Mkl.  "Oh.  no.  She.  NIcaracua 
doee  not  mean  It.  We  think  we  ought 
to  undo  that  Mlearguan  actor." 

Tom9  ndnd,  we  are  beinc  OlogleaL 
We  aio  aettlst  >aale  (or  Nlcaracua  to 
■ohiefe.  But.  t(  ihe  meeti  thoee  coals, 
then  we  change  the  rulee  and  change 
thegoalB. 

I  ^^«»«fc  we  ihould  treat  that  country 
••  we  do  other  eountrlea.  We  do  not 
like  a  llanclit  government.  But  per 
bapa  one  of  the  Trasoni  (or  moving  In 
tixmt  dtrectloB  la  beeauee  It  hai  been 
the  target  for  ao  many  of  our  unwel- 


I  continue  to  support  the  e((orts  of 
my  coilaagum  In  both  Houses  to  phase 
oat  and  halt  the  U.&  (undlng  o( 
Contra  operations  In  Nicaragua.  The 
optratHrfw.  as  I  have  stated  so  many 
thnes  be(ore.  are  contrary  to  tnteina- 
tkmal  law  and  are  dbeetly  counter  to 
the  beat  Intereets  of  the  Onlted  States. 
The  UJB.  (undlng  o(  terrtnlsm— and 
that  Is  what  support  at  the  Contra  op- 
oratlOiM  Is— must  stop.  The  Dnlted 
States  cannot  continue  to  violate  Its 
high  moral  prlnolples  by  supporting 
the  klBIng  and  — *«»"Hiy  o(  Innocent 
^  and  children,  the  wanton 
of  cropa  and  fud  supplies. 
and  violent  disruption  of  life  In  the 
mBBcagnan  countiyslde. 

The  Contra  operations  have  become 
one  of  the  dilef  obstacles  to  open  and 
diwHTtratli'  Sections  In  Nicaragua.  If 
contra  operattona  would  stop-and  It 
aouM  stop  without  the  support  of  the 
UjB.  Government,  make  no  mistake 
about  llisl  tlMrin  are  Indications  that 
the  nandtnfata  laadmhlp  would  be 


..^.  dlKwaed  to  dday  the  elections. 
Thta  would  open  the  way  (or  Arturo 
Cna  to  become  an  o((lelal  candidate. 

We  are  at  a  crudal  point  now  In 
}%ght  o(  the  admlnlstratlan's  recent 
nenttve  respoiwe  to  the  Contadora 
Ifiootm  U  the  Contadora  Initiative 
fyi^  the  rb^"*^—  o(  open  war(are  In 
Central  America  will  be  very  high.  I^t 
us  not  contribute  to  terrorist  oper- 
ations which  could  provide  the  spark 
for  conflagration  and  bloodshed  In 
Central  America. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  noor. 
Mr.  IXVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend OciiMtor  laouTB  (or  his  peraever- 
•noe.  and  his  lnslght(ul  understanding 
that  thta  aid  Is  counterproductive  to 
the  United  Statee  national  Interest.  He 
Is  oon«et  when  he  points  out  that  the 
Initial  Intentions  and  justlfleaUons  (or 
the  aid— Interdiction  of  arms  (or  Kl 
Salvador— is  no  longer  the  reality.  He 
Is  correot  when  he  says  the  aid  Is  no 
longer  covert,  and  he  Is  correct  when 
he  itidesf  that  this  enUre  operation 
Is  hurting  the  credibility  at  the  CIA 
and  the  United  Statee— something 
that  we  must  not  allow  the  continue. 

The  continuation  o(  this  ^d  Is 
counter  to  our  own  national  Interests. 
The  contras  have  not  succeeded.  In 
(act.  the  Nlcaraguan  Oovemment  has 
used  the  contras  to  rally  support  (or  a 
friHwf  and  Increasingly  repressive  gov- 
enunent.  The  Sandinistas  are  manipu- 
lating f^  using  the  decades-old  anger 
and  (ear  o(  Nlcaraguans  about  the 
heavy-handed  domination  o(  their 
country  by  the  United  States. 

We  should  be  seeking  ways  to  help 
thoee  In  Nicaragua  who  want  to  see 
the  eatabUidmient  and  growth  o(  (ree- 
dom  and  democracy.  But.  supporting 
the  contras  Is  not  the  way  to  do  that. 
We  should  be  seeing  to  (Inds  ways  to 
muw^tw>^t»  Soviet  and  Cuban  Inroads  in 
Nicaragua  and  Central  America.  In- 
ftead.  we  are  shortsightedly  playing 
Into  the  hands  o(  a  government  that 
has.  and  Is.  demonstrating  that  It  is 
not  leading  Nicaragua  to  the  open  and 
free  society  that  we  all  so  (ervently 
desire  to  see.  but  is.  in  (act.  doing  the 

opposite.  

The  United  States,  to  be  suooess(ul 
In  Central  America,  must  imdetstand 
the  history  of  the  region,  and  our  role 
In  that  history.  There  is  Soviet  and 
Cuban  involvement,  but  there  is  alao  a 
history  o(  poverty,  despair,  and  op- 
pression. The  turmoil  is  not  there 
solely  because  the  Cubans  are  there— 
the  Cubans  and  Soviets  are  there  be- 
cause the  turmoU  is  there.  We  must  be 
wise  enough,  and  sensitive  enough, 
and  knowledgeable  enough  to  reaUse 
that  we  will  not  succeed  in  Nicaragua 
by  once  sgaln  intervening  militarily. 
The  United  States  has  a  special 
burden  and  dUdeulty  because  o(  our 
hlstinry  In  the  region  and  In  Nicaragua. 
Nlcaraguam  (eel  deeply  about  the 
need  (or  the  United  States  to  respect 
the  loverBignty  of  their  nation.  In- 
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stead  of  using  the  political,  economic 
and  moral  power  at  our  disposal  to 
wisely  aid  those  (oroes  in  Nicaragua 
that  sedc  democracy,  we  are  instead 
clumsily  hurting  them.  We  are  playing 
into  the  hands  o(  the  Sandinistas  and 
the  SovleU  and  the  Cubans. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  to  my  sat- 
is(aetlon  that  our  aid  to  the  Contras  Is 
counterproductive  to  the  goals  we  all 
■eek.  We  should  accept  my  colleagues 
amendment,  and  we  should  end  this 
doomed  approach  to  a  dlfflcult,  com- 
plex, and  extremely  Important  prob- 
lem that  will  be  (adng  our  Nation  (or 
generations.  We  must  respect  interna- 
tional law,  and  (Ind  sucoess(ul  and  e(- 
(ectlve  ways  to  achieve  the  goals  o( 
freedom,  economic  Justice,  and  donoc- 
racy  in  all  o(  Central  America. 

Mr.  8PBCTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
voting  sgilnff*  the  Inouye  amendment 
because  I  believe  it  is  unwise  to  cut  oil 
all  (imdlng  (or  U.S.  intelligence  activl- 
Ues  in  Nicaragua  which  would  be  the 
e((ect  o(  this  amendment.  It  is  my 
judgment  that  XJA.  Intelligence  activi- 
ties are  very  Important  worldwide.  In- 
cluding Nicaragua.  K  the  United 
States  is  to  be  able  to  cope  with  hos- 
tUe  (oroes  around  the  world  including 
terrorism. 

As  the  record  shows,  I  have  support- 
ed moves  to  limit  UJS.  involvement  in 
military  operations  in  Nicaragua  In- 
cluding opposition  to  covert  activities 
which  seek  to  overthrow  the  Nlcara- 
guan Oovenunent  and  the  mining  o( 
Nlcaraguan  waters.  However,  I  do  not 
beUeve  that  the  United  SUtes  can 
withdraw  totally,  as  the  Inouye 
amendment  provides,  (rom  even  indi- 
rect paramilitary  operations  in  Nicara- 
gua as  long  as  military  support  (or  the 
rebels  In  El  Salvador  is  being  provided 
via  Nicaragua. 

As  I  see  it,  the  United  States  should 
exert  strenuous  efforts  for  a  peaceful 
solutl<m  in  Central  America  by  negoti- 
ations through  the  Contadora  process. 
At  least  (or  the  time  being,  it  is  my 
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sense  that  the  Uiilted  States  must 
«»«iTitAtn  Intelligence  operations  In 
Nicaragua  and  must  (luther  maintain 
1^  least  some  capacity  to  interdict  the 
(low  o(  arms  to  the  rebels  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment.  A  cuto((  o(  aid  to  the 
Contras  is  certainly  not  in  our  best  in- 
terest and  It  would  be  disastrous  (or  El 
Salvador,  CosU  Rka.  Honduras,  and 
Guatemala  This  issue  was  debated 
thoroughly  during  Senate  consider- 
ation o(  the  De(ense  authorlntlon  bill 
mnd  was  (ound  1ii^*<"g  In  merit.  It  cer- 
tainly has  not  become  meritorious  in 
the  last  (ew  months. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  U  sup- 
porting the  Contras  were  right,  thai 
we  would  be  subverting  the  Oovem- 
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menta  o(  Cuba.  Libya,  Syria,  and  Iran. 
This  is  an  absurd  comparison.  There 
are  no  pro  democratic  (orces  In  those 
countries  flghting  to  overthrow  their 
governments.  Let  us  not  try  to  com- 
pare apples  and  oranges,  because  it 
will  not  work.  If  you  want  a  similar 
comparison,  take  Angola  In  1975.  It 
was  In  that  year  that  President  Ford 
asked  (or  (unds  to  support  pro-West- 
ern (oroes  In  the  struggle  against  the 
Communists.  What  was  congressional 
response?  The  Congress  voted  to  com- 
pletely cut  o((  (unds  to  these  (oroes. 
and  the  Cmnmunlsts  won.  That  vote 
was  one  lacking  In  vision  and  resolu- 
tion on  our  part. 

Let  us  look  back  a  little  (arther  to 
Vietnam.  The  U.S.  Congress  voted  to 
cut  o((  (unds  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  what  happened?  The  North  Viet- 
namese took  over  and  the  dominoes 
began  to  (all  so  that  only  Thailand  is 
now  le(t  In  the  r^on  bordered  by  hos- 
tile Communist  regimes. 

But  enough  about  past  congressional 
blunders  in  (orelgn  a((airs.  let  us 
return  to  our  oonslderatl<His  o(  Nicara- 
gua. In  1979.  when  the  Sandinistas 
gained  power,  they  promised  (reedom 
o(  religion,  (reedom  o(  the  press,  (ree 
ipnirrh.  and  donocratic  elections. 
There  Is  no  (ree  speech,  no  (reedom  o( 
the  press,  no  (reedom  of  religion,  and 
there  have  been  no  democratic  elec- 
tions. 

Now  let  us  look  at  what  they  have 
done.  They  have  exported  revolution 
against  their  neighbors  and  continue 
to  do  so.  they  murdered  former  Nlca- 
raguan President  fiamnaa.  they  have 
o((ered  to  allow  the  SovleU  to  station 
nuclear  missiles  in  Nicaragua  and  they 
have  committed  genocide  against  the 
Meaqulto  Indians.  That  is  a  terrible 
record  (or  only  5  years  in  power. 
Think  what  we  have  to  look  (orward 
to  If  they  stay  in  power  for  25  years. 

The  proponents  of  this  cuto((  o( 
(unds  to  the  Contras  say  that  we  must 
negotiate  with  the  Sandinistas  We  ne- 
gotliU«d  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  what  did  that  do  (or  South  Viet- 
nam? Are  we  going  to  abandon  El  Sal- 
vador. Honduras.  Ouatemala,  and 
Costa  Rica  to  a  similar  (ate  as  that 
which  be(eU  South  Vietnam?  We  will 
certainly  do  so  U  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  all  o(  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  this  amendment  in 
the  name  o(  peace  and  (reedom  (or 
Central  America. 

Mr.  GRASSUCT.  Mr.  Presidait.  I 
am  hope(ul.  as  I  know  every  Member 
o(  this  body  is.  that  the  (actions  in 
Nicaragua  wOl  arrive  at  a  truly  Just  so- 
lution. Clearly.  a(ter  so  many  years  o( 
(actlonallsm.  (ear.  and  political  con(u- 
sicm.  Nlcaraguans  must  ache  (or  some 
semblance  o(  lasting  peace  and  d«no- 
cratlc  representative  government.  I 
am  not  one  iriio  sum^orts  the  one- 
party  nile  o(  the  present  Junta  which 
controls  Nicaragua.  Additionally.  I  do 


not  accept  the  predictable  criticism 
prevalent  today  that  the  call  (or  de- 
mocratisation  In  ijUdn  Am«ica  is 
somehow  bourgeois  or  a  sign  o(  Ameri- 
can arrogance.  The  new  aposties  o(  po- 
litical relativism  would  suggest  that 
while  democracy  Is  (ine  (or  Americsns. 
it  Is  not  aiK>roprlate  in  Nicaragua  or  El 
Salvador.  Have  we  lost  completely  our 
ability  to  objectively  evaluate  political 
systems?  Are  some  people  perhaps 
even  willing  to  excuse  antidemocratic 
policies?  Do  we  not  have  a  cmnpass 
showing  the  way  to  representative  gov- 
ernment any  more?  Why  is  it  so  abun- 
dantly dear  to  some  that  the  motives, 
plans  and  actions  o(  all  o(  the  Contra 
(orces  are  completely  illegitimate, 
while  the  Sandlnlsta  regime  and  its 
way  to  power  In  Nicaragua  are  consid- 
ered unimpeachable?  Eden  Pastors 
and  his  alliance  cannot  be  charica- 
tured  as  S<HnoaistaB  or  pawns  of  the 
Somoca  mafia.  Pastors  and  other 
Contra  groups  (ought  the  previous 
regime,  came  to  power  with  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  (Inally  concluded  that  San- 
dlnlsta power  politics  looked  strangely 
like  the  authoritlan  regime  that  pre- 
ceded. 

This  amendment  to  e((ectively  end 
all  assistance  to  activities  in  Nicaragua 
and  on  Its  border  could  completely  end 
resistance  to  arms  shipments  (rom 
Nicaragua.  Pastora.  other  Contras  and 
de(ectors  have  created  a  large  body  o( 
evidence  which  shows  clearly  that  sig- 
nificant arms  shipments  have  been 
taking  place  over  the  last  years,  result- 
ing in  Increased  violence  and  blood- 
shed in  El  Salvador  and  other  coim- 
tries  bordering  on  Nicaragua.  Arms 
Interdiction  is  a  valid  role  (or  United 
States  to  play  and  there  do  i4>pear  to 
be  some  significant  reductions  in  the 
(low.  The  Sandinistas,  (rom  the  (irst 
days  o(  their  regime,  stated  their  in- 
tention to  encourage  dissension,  dis- 
trust, and  violence  in  Central  Ameri- 
can neighbors.  Why  do  so  many  pre- 
tend that  they  have  not  been  so  forth- 
right about  plans  and  strategies?  I 
cannot  support  unlimited  assistance  to 
the  Contras.  I  also  will  not  ignore  the 
very  claims  of  the  Sandinistas,  who 
have  actively  (ollowed  a  policy  o(  sup- 
port (or  violence  in  neighboring  coun- 
tries, where  I  am  convinced  a  genuine 
desire  for  (ree  and  democratic  institu- 
tion Is  (lowering. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  snnounce  that 
the  Senator  (rom  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
BBAmxT]  is  necessarily  abs^t 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  42, 
nays  57,  as  (ollows: 

[RoIlcaQ  Vote  No.  389  Leg.] 
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NOTVOTINO-1 

So  the 

Bradley 

amendment 

(No.    6998).   as 

modided.  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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i.  Conference 


Byrd 

Cohan 

Cranaton 


Dodd 
aa^ 

Bson 


a.  Report  explanation 
The  coMerenoe  reported  the  com- 
promise language  that  subsequently 
became  law.  It  explained  the  contra 
aid  provision  as  (ollows: 

MASONO  CONl'lMUUiO  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOB  THE  FIBCAL  YEAR  1986, 
AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Prohibitum  on  iUttetaaoe  to  Nieorogwa.— 
The  House  Included  a  genoml  prorislop  pro- 
hlbitlnc  fundi  from  betng  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  iNirpoae  of  supporting,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  milttary  or  psrsmlUtary 
operationB  in  Nlcarsgua.  The  Senate  did  not 
Include  any  type  of  igohiMtlwi  wmnemlns 
funds  for  Nlcaracua. 

The  conferees  have  Induded  a  provlslao 
which  prohfbtU  fundi  from  belnc  obligated 
or  expoided  to  support,  directly  or  tndireGt- 
ly,  military  or  paramUttaiy  opeiatlans  In 
Nicaragua  unless  after  PUmiaiy  28.  1985, 
the  President  submtts  a  report  to  Coogres 
snd  a  Joint  resolution  spprovtng  such  assist- 
ance Is  enacted  by  Coogress.  A  ceffing  of 
$14,000,000  is  placed  on  sueb  obligatiaos  and 
expakUtures  during  fiscal  year  1988. 

The  Joint  resolution  is  subject  to  expedit- 
ed procedures  In  both  Houses  stmllar  to  pro- 
cedures (or  the  MX  mtwile  procursmcnt 
resolution  provided  daewbere  in  the  bOL 

H.  Rbp.  98-1159  AT  S82. 
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b.  House  floor  debate  (10/10/84) 

Mr.  WHTTTKN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yidd 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
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I^ngiMfle  oo  MttvltlM  tn  Nloancua 
protalbtta  anjr  ezp«Mlltur«  of  fuDte  to 
■oppovt  rAel  toroM  prior  to  Fsbmary 
M.  IMS.  and  only  tb«i  If  both  Houno 
of  CM«ra«  pui  a  reKdutloo  releuinc 

$14  mflUoD. 

Hlirr4 

Mr.  BOIiAMD.  ICr.  Spaoker.  the 
UHHiawIwi  which  we  have  worked 
out  OB  meaiacua  meaertea  the  Houae 
poalfekm  with  <Hie  provlaa  No  fundi 
tie  vent  on  the  aeeret  war  in 
unto  Fetaraanr  28.  IMS. 
Thereafter  If  the  Prealdent  oertlflea 
that  Mloaracua  ia  aupporttnc  anti-gov- 
emment  foreca  In  any  other  country 
tn  Central  AmerloaL.  and  if  tie  requeata 
more  fundi  for  ttie  war.  a  vote  ia  guar- 
anteed on  a  Joint  reaolntlon  mwkttnc 
audi  fundi.  Ttila  ia  an  BCX-type  gnar- 
aoteed  vo(e-an  expedited  proceaa 
that  eiwurea  a  vote  on  the  Preaidait's 

FOQU08** 

Tlie  Joint  reaolutlon.  If  approved  by 
both  Houaea.  would  remove  the  prolii- 
bMon  on  ttie  uae  of  already  appropri- 
ated fundi  for  ttie  war.  In  any  event, 
no  more  ttian  $14  million  could  tie 
HMot  during  the  tialanoe  of  the  flacal 
year. 

Tlila  approach  goea  aa  f  ar  aa  I  tie- 
lleve  the  itrong  Houae  poaition  would 
permit.  Only  If  Oongreaa  affirmatively 
provldea  for  a  renewal  of  funding  for 
the  war  oould  any  funda  tie  uaed  for 
tliat  purpoae. 

Let  me  make  very  dear  ttiat  tlili 
protiltittion  appllea  to  aU  fundi  avail- 
able tn  flacal  year  IMS  regardleaa  of 
any  accounting  procedure  at  any 
agency.  It  deariy  protilblta  any  ex- 
penditure. Including  thoee  from  ac- 
counta  for  Mlarlea  and  all  support 
coata.  Ttie  protilbltlon  is  ao  strictly 
wrtttan  that  it  alao  protilblta  transfers 
Oi  equlpaient  aoqulied  at  no  coat. 

TIm  compromlae  allowi  the  Presi- 
dent and  ttie  Congreaa  to  lee  how  sev- 
eral key  mattera  develop  in  the  next  5 
montlia.  Ttieae  are:  Propoaed  talks  t>e- 
tween  ttie  Government  of  El  Salvador 
and  ttie  Salvadoran  reliela,  the  contin- 
ued bilateral  talks  between  the  United 
Statea  and  Nicaragua,  ttie  reaolutlon 
of  the  Contadora  Draft  Treaty,  and 
ttie  Nlcaraguan  Sections.  The  Presi- 
dent—wlioever  tie  may  tie— will  no 
doulit  take  Into  account  events  affect- 
ing ttieae  four  matters  if  he  makea  a 
reoueat  for  funda.  If  he  does  make  a 
reoueat.  It  will  tie  a  new  Congreaa.  a 
Intelllgcoce  Committee  and  ttioae 
facta  wtilch  will  influence  the 
action  of  ttie  Houae  and  Senate. 

To  repeat,  ttie  eompremlae  provision 
dearty  ends  US.  support  for  ttie  war 
In  Nicaragua.  Such  support  can  only 
be  removed  if  ttie  Prealdent  can  con- 
vtnoe  tlie  Congreaa  that  ttila  very  strict 
protilMtlon  atiould  tie  overturned. 

Mr.  IJVINaSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield  for  a  couple  of 
questUms? 


[CR0-aO41 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  ttie  gentleman  f rmn  Louisiana. 

Mr.  UVmaeTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  enlighten  me: 
Doea  ttila  protilliltlon  prevent  any  ex- 
penditure of  funda.  direct  or  Indirect, 
for  arma  or  weapona  or  uae  of  force  in 
Nicaragua  l>y  tlie  United  Statea? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  If  it  is  directed 
against  ttie  Government  of  Nicaragua, 
ttie  answer  would  tie  in  the  affirma- 
tive, yea. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Are  there  no  ex- 
ceptions to  tills  protilbltlon? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  There  are  no  excep- 
tions to  the  protilliltlon. 

Mr.  LnrmaSTON.  So  in  the  unlike- 
ly event  that  tanks  were  to  roll  from 
Nicaragua  into  Honduraa.  the  United 
Statea  would  be  protilliited  frtMn 
taking  any  action,  is  ttiat  correct? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Insofar  as  activltlea 
Inalde  Nicaragua  are  concerned.  Ttiat 
Is  ccMrrect.  We  could,  of  course,  help 
Inside  Honduras. 

Mr.  UYINGSTON.  I  ttiank  the  gen- 
tleman for  enlightening  me. 

Hll»7»-80 

c  Senate  floor  debate  (10/11/84) 

Mr.  BAST.  I  would  be  tiappy  to  hear 
wliatever  the  manner  of  the  confer- 
ence report  wlahes  to  say.  but  I  also 
wish  to  express  wtiy  I  ttilnk  otir  fail- 
ure as  a  Congreaa  In  tandon- the 
Houae  and  the  Senate— to  provide  ttils 
aid  for  the  C<mtras  is  a  very  funda- 
mental, fundamental  and  regrettable, 
flaw  In  tills  measure.  I  simply  would 
like  to  tiave  the  opportunity  ttils 
morning  to  direct  aome  remarks  to 
why  I  think  that  is  tlie  case,  not  to 
unduly  delay  the  proceedings,  liut  be- 
cause I  feel  so  strongly  on  the  matter. 

Last  July  on  the  urgent  supplemen- 
tal, the  contra  Issue  was  raised.  I  was 
assured  by  the  leaderstilp  and  Wlilte 
House  that  ttiere  would  lie  an  appro- 
priate vetikde  at  a  later  time.  Tills  was 
apparently  the  a(H;»oi»1ate  vetilclo— 
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now  it  tias  lieen  stripped  from  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  we  are  told  I 
suppose  it  will  be  taken  up  later  on  an- 
ottier  appropriate  vehicle. 

But  the  point  of  the  matter  is  aid  to 
ttie  eontras  never  seems  to  find  the  ap- 
propriate vehicle.  Invariably  it  passfs 
by  an  overwhelming  margin  in  *^^he 
Senate  that  we  stiall  aid  the  contras  In 
Nicaragua.  But  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives killed  it.  Ttien  when  we  go 
to  conference  invariably  we  acquleace 
In  wtiat  the  House  does.  I  am  a  little 
weary  of  it.  I  ttiink  it  is  tragic  and  un- 
fortunate. If  Central  America  falls 
xmder  Communist  domination — and  I 
suspect  it  will  in  time— with  the  nega- 
tive approach  we  are  taking  with  it. 
the  Prealdent  of  the  United  Statea  can 
point  first  to  the  House  of  Repreaentar 
Uvea,  and  tlien  secondly  to  the  U.8. 
Senate  for  acquiescing.  We  are  going 


to  kwe  Central  America  to  the  Com- 
munists M  we  lost  South  Vietnam  lie- 
cauae  ttie  T3A.  Oongreas  refuses  to  pro- 
vide ttie  aid  to  continue  the  struggle  in 
tills  protracted  conflict. 

I  would  like  to  imow  the  reaaon  we 
are  going  to  lose  in  the  long  run  in 
ttiia  cold  war,  in  ttils  protracted  con- 
flict with  tlie  Soviet  Union.  If  you  will 
note,  ttielr  territory  Is  always  sacred. 
It  can  never  tie  taken  tiack.  In  the  caae 
of  Granada  even,  there  were  Senators 
here  on  the  floor  who  aald  ttiat  was  a 
despicable  action,  and  ttiat  is  only  a 
flyspe^  of  a  piece  of  territory  ttiat  we 
tiave  recovered  since  IMS.  Since  IMS. 
in  every  continent  in  ttie  underdevel- 
c^Md  parts  of  the  world  the  dominoes 
liave  fallen— in  Asia,  in  Africa,  the 
Middle  East.  Central  America.  But 
always  you  wlU  note,  their  territory  is 
■acred.  We  cannot  retake  anything. 
We  can  only  negotiate  that  wtilch  is 
ours.  And  the  world  is  finite.  The 
world  is  finite  geograptilcally.  And  I 
sutmilt  for  a  long-term  strategic  ap- 
proach to  the  defense  of  the  West 
against  Soviet  adventures  by  her  prox- 
ies, such  as  Cuba,  it  is  a  grand  blue- 
print for  disaster.  Central  America,  I 
predict  and  project,  will  go  Communist 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  U.8.  Con- 
gress to  provide  even  the  most  modest 
aid  to  those  democratic  forces  trying 
to  overttirow  or  interdict  the  supplies 
of— put  it  in  a  more  modeat  way— the 
supplies  flowing,  from  Moscow  and 
Havana  to  Managua  and  Into  El  Salva- 
dor for  the  purpoae  of  destrojrlng  that 
July  democratically  elected  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  Prealdent. 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment 
there? 

Mr.  EAST.  I  wUl  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Tea.  without  loelng 
tils  right  to  the  floor.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  ttiat 
tils  statonent  is  counterproductive  to 
tils  point  of  view.  There  is  money  in 
tills  tilll  of  assistance  to  the  Ccmtras. 
There  is  $14  million  ttiat  Is  there  and 
cannot  lie  used  unless  the  Prealdoit 
certifies  after  Fetmiary  28.  as  required 
by  the  bill,  tliat  ttie  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment, is  still  exporting  revolution.  In 
effect— I  am  paraptirasing  wtiat  it 
says— and  Congreaa  lias  a  fast-track 
provision.  I  can  tell  the  Senator  ttiat  it 
would  take  less  than  31  days  to  pursue 
that  subject  under  this  report,  in 
terms  of  fast-traddng  twth  the  Houae 
and  Senate,  a  reaolutlon  to  approve 
the  President's  certification. 

Ttiat  money  Is  In  the  bill  and  it  can 
tie  uaed. 

Tlie  money  ttiat  was  provided  the 
Contras  ran  out  in  August.  The  Con- 
tras are  still  supporting  tliemselves 
with  aastartanoe  they  are  getttaig  from 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  Having  ttiat 
asslstanoe  out  there  to  be  made  avaO- 
able  on  March  21  wUl  encourage  that 


aHtlttf~**  fKan  other  sources  to  the 
Contras  during  ttils  period. 

Wtiat  It  means  Is  If  the  Sandlnista 
government  doea  not  stop  exporting 
revolution,  ttie  President,  who  we  be- 
lieve will  be  reelected.  wlU  certify  on 
February  28  ttiat  he  wanU  to  continue 
aid  to  the  Contras,  and  vre  will  have 
money  In  ttils  bill  for  6  monttis:  $14 
million  is  tialf  of  what  the  Prealdent 
requested.  It  could  not  lie  made  avafl- 
able  until  the  first  6  mcmttu  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

I  say  to  ttie  Senator  ttiat  sending  a 
message  ttiat  we  tiave  atiandoned  this 
concept  is  the  wrong  message  to  souL 
Because  of  our  political  circumstance 
tn  thia  country,  a  division  lietween  the 
two  parties  tias  occurred  in  a  Presiden- 
tial election  year,  though  I  am  not 
sure  it  is  a  division  anymore  having 
Just  read  wtiat  the  candidate  on  the 
other  side  lias  said.  Mr.  Mondale  indi- 
cated he  would  annehow  or  other  en- 
circle Nicaragua,  tiave  Nicaragua  con- 
tained. He  tias  a  policy  of  containment 
ttiat  he  tias  to  enunciate. 

In  any  event,  even  Mr.  Mondale  tias 
Indicated  ttiat  the  revolutionary  ten- 
dencies of  Nicaragua  should  be  con- 
tained in  Nicaragua. 

The  only  way  we  loiow  is  to  tiave 
pressure  continued  and  tiave  the  free- 
dom flghters  know  they  tiave  the  sup- 
port of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  restore 
sanity  to  the  government  of  their 
country. 

Under  theae  drcumstanoes,  the 
preaent  situation  is  such  ttiat  from 
tills  Senator's  point  of  view,  unless  the 
Nlcaraguans  In  fact  return  to  the  con- 
cept of  the  Contadora  statement  of  ot>- 
Jectives.  wtilch  they  tiad  supported, 
and  they  signed  that  document— 
unless  they  return  to  that  concept  ttils 
tiHl  will  provide  the  mectianlsm  for  re- 
storing aid  to  the  Contras  by  the  Ist  of 
AprIL 

Given  the  circumstance  ttiat  the 
House  tias  voted  repeatedly  against 
any  aid.  and  the  Senate  tias  Indicated 
by  a  margin  that  we  would  support 
continued  aid.  and  the  fact  tliat.  we 
are  In  ttie  middle  of  a  Presidential 
etoetlon  year.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
tills  is  the  liest  we  could  do.  It 
amounts  to  a  draw,  in  effect.  It  puts 
off  the  decision  until  next  year,  but 
ttie  decision  is  there  and  ttiat  money  is 
tai  the  bOL  It  is  in  the  bilL  It  is  specifi- 
cally referred  to  in  the  bill.  $14  mll- 
Uon. 

Under  theae  drcumstancea.  I  do  tie- 
lleve  tlie  Senator  would  tie  unwise  to 
send  a  measage  to  the  SandlnlBtas  tliat 
we  tiave  atiandoned  completely  sup- 
port for  the  Contras.  We  tiave  set  in 
motion  a  process  by  wtilch  the  Presi- 
dent can  once  again  trigger  support 
for  ttie  Omtras  stiould  tlie  Sandlnista 
government  persist.  It  is  not  Just  ex- 
porthig  revolution  to  El  Salvador  tnit 
ttie  ottier  portions  of  Central  America 
that  are  spedfleally  referred  to  In  ttils 
bOL 


I  say  to  my  friend  we  did  not  win 
and  we  did  not  lose.  Tills  has  lieen  a 
tiard-fought  conference.  Having  tieen 
the  point  man  on  tills  one.  I  Imow 
wtiat  I  am  talUng  about.  We  tiave  not 
lost.  We  tiave  not  abandoned  the  Con- 
tadora concept.  Wliat  we  are  saying  to 
ttie  ffnti<t<Tii«»«  is.  "We  tiave  a  period 
of  time  here  liecause  of  our  internal 
process  and  our  process  of  selecting 
our  leader  for  the  next  4  years."  wtiom 
I  believe  will  be  President  Reagan, 
"and  you  are  put  on  notice  ttiat  if  the 
President  aslu  for  this  money  on  Fet>- 
ruary  28,  wlttiln  the  period  of  March 
we  can  approve  It." 

I  predict  we  will.  If  Nicaragua  contin- 
ues to  export  revolution.  They  are  now 
the  most  heavily  armed  people  in  the 
Western  Hani^here.  They  have  more 
standing  troops  per  capita  ttian  any 
other  nation  in  ttils  hemisphere.  They 
tiave  long-range  troop  carrier  aircraft. 
They  liave  artillery.  They  liave  tanks. 
They  tiave  troop-carrying  vetildes. 
They  are  far  lieyond  the  status  of  any 
of  their  neightwrs.  They  are  even 
lieyond  the  statiis  of  ttils  coimtry  in 
terms  of  niimlier  of  standing  military 
people  ttiat  they  are  supporting  wlttiln 
their  economy  for  mllitwy  purposes. 

For  what?  It  is  time  for  them  to  read 
wtiat  they  signed  in  terms  of  the  Con- 
tadora statement  of  principles.  If  they 
will  pursue  ttiat,  I  tliink  peace  can  be 
restored  in  tliis  hemisphere.  If  they  do 
not  wish  to  do  so,  we  tiave  left  the 
triggering  device  in  the  tiands  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  com- 
mence tills  support  once  again. 

I  hope  the  Senator  understands  that 
and  will  not  indicate  to  the  world  that 
we  tiave  atiandoned  tills  mectianlsm  of 
pressure  on  the  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  EAST.  I  tiave  the  deepest  re- 
spect for  the  assistant  majority  leader, 
the  manager  of  ttiis  report.  Reasona- 
ble men  can  differ,  of  course.  I  dis- 
agree with  h«m  I  ttilnk  tills  is  a  convo- 
luted sort  of  reasoning.  Every  time  we 
vote  on  it,  it  is  always  further  down 
the  road  we  will  do  It.  But  we  never  do 
it  now.  Now  we  do  not  do  it.  It  is 
always  going  to  be  forthccnnlng.  The 
urgent  supplemental?  Not  now,  later. 
So  then  we  bring  It  up  on  the  continu- 
ing resolution.  Well,  not  now;  later. 

Wtiat  It  will  take  next  year  or  when 
ever  it  is,  is  the  acquiescence  of  twth 
Cliamtieri.  As  sure  as  night  follows 
day  the  House  wUl  kill  it— kill  it  as  it 
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tias  done  every  time.  The  Senate  will 
pass  it,  but  it  will  take  a  strenuous 
effort.  And  then  we  will  be  told.  "Well, 
ttiere  will  be  a  later  time  at  wtilch  we 
will  be  able  to  provide  ttils  support." 

Right  now,  the  support  oomes  from 
Western  Europe.  It  shows  ttiat  the 
team  of  leaderstilp  In  America  is  no 
longer  willing  to  i^ve  aid.  logistic  and 
moral,  to  those  on  ttie  front  line  of  tlie 
struggle   in  our   own  hemlqihere.   I 
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think  It  Is  ontiarraaring.  I  will  go  fur- 
ther. It  is  dlsgraoef  uL  We  are  loaing  In 
Central  America. 

I  think  symtwUcally  ttie  U.S.  Con- 
gress ought  to  be  aUe  to  go  on  record 
ss  giving  ttie  necessary  and  requisite 
aid  to  the  Contras,  as  the  President  re- 
quested, so  ttiat  the  measage  Is  loud 
and  clear  to  Managers,  to  Havana,  and 
Moscow.  "Enough  Is  enough.  We  do 
not  intend  to  see  the  Carftiliean  Basin 
turned  Into  a  Soviet  area  of  tiegemo- 
ny,  control,  and  dominance." 

Tills  is  isolationism.  Tills  is  the  1930 
deja  vu.  and  we  are  going  to  pay  a 
heavy  price  for  It.  a  very  heavy  price 
for  It. 

I  profoundly  regret  It  liecause  Mana- 
gua is  a  Mandst-Lenlnlst  expansionist 
regime,  and  they  are  merely  going  to 
look  upon  tills  as  another  victory  In 
delaying  the  symbol  of  American  com- 
mitment as  well  as  the  reality  of  it. 

We  tiave  a  precedent.  Madam  Presi- 
dent—In Vietnam.  Congress  pulled  the 
rug  out  f rtnn  under  the  President  and 
we  lost  Southeast  Asia  and  now  Viet- 
nam is  «ised  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
extend  its  power  into  Camtiodla  and 
lilting  Cam  Ranh  Bay  as  a  naval  base 
to  expand  its  power  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific as  well  as  Cuban  troops  in  Africa, 
as  well  as  Cuban  troops  evm  in  ttie 
Middle  East. 

I  do  not  tiave  to  be  a  very  careful 
student  of  international  relations  to 
see  wtiat  is  occurring,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  ttirough  her  proxlea,  is  doing 
exactly  wtiat  Marx  and  Lenin— Lenin 
in  particular — called  for,  suliverttng 
the  soft  underbelly  of  the  world  and 
eventually  the  urban-Industrial  com- 
plex will  fail  like  dried  fruit.  . 

That  is  wtiat  is  occurring.  I  agree 
with  Jeane  Klrkpatrlck.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  being  tiav^  or  dove.  It  is  a 
matter  of  tieing  ostricti.  We  are  tieing 
ostrich  here  in  the  Ccmgreas  and  whm 
Central  America  falls  under  Commu- 
nist dmilnation  do  not  point  to  the 
Wtilte  House.  Point  the  finger  right 
hoe  at  the  U.S.  Congress. 

We  tiave  tried  to  mlcromanage 
American  foreign  policy  with  SSS 
Monbers  of  the  House  and  ttie  Senate 
and  we  tiave  done  an  atximinahle  Joti. 
We  continue  to  try  to  do  It. 

I  fear,  as  Jeane  Klrkpatrldc  recently 
pointed  out.  we  wOl  aimply  tiave  to 
find  ways  to  finance  it  privately.  That 
currently  is  where  they  are  getting 
much  of  the  aid  for  the  Contras— 
Europe,  elsewhere,  some  in  Amwira.  It 
is  stianeful  I  ttiinlt. 

Madam  President.  I  deeply  regret 
ttiat  wtiat  I  tlilnk  we  tiave  done  In  tills 
conference  report  is  exetiange  tlie  aid 
to  the  Contras  and  ottier  Important 
def  oise  related  Items  such  as  A8AT 
for  water  projeeta.  IMHth  all  due  re- 
spect to  any  colleaguea.  ttioae  ttila 
morning  up  liere  demeaning  the  loss 
of  water  projeeta.  I  wlU  tdl  you  what 
Is  going  to  tiappen  In  the  political 
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ity  party  to  tto»  UJB. 
gnttad  tlM 


ftoio 
•ad  the 

•ndUM 
prajaela  tolt 
1 1  hate  to  njr  It. 
tlM  wranc*  AflMrinn  do«  not  know 
tlM  ditf arann  batwi  •  Oontn  and  a 
eatafpmar.  Ha  doaa  not  know  the  dlf- 
faraooa  batwaen  a  flamWnWa  and  a 
aaidtaa.  8o  ttaajr  will  not  know  what 
w«  ara  taklnc  about. 

Tbay  know  nothlnc  about  (orelcn 
pollear.  That  la  whara  laadawhlp  ooomb 
In.  That  la  whara  vMan  oomta  In.  That 
to  what  the  Praaldent  haa  baen  tryinc 
toilvaua. 

Mr.  Mtm^**  haa  baalcally  followed 
the  Oeotge  MoOovem  appraaeh.  It  ii 
the  old  laolatlontaDi  of  the  1930*1. 
Coma  hoBae.  America:  oome  hone. 
That  to  laolatlonlBBL  It  merely  tovttea 
Soviet  and  Cuban  and  all  of  the  other 
pctstaa  to  further  worid  adrenturtan 
and  we  are  Jeopardliinc  the  eeeurlty. 
the  traadom.  and  the  peace  not  only  In 
the  underdeveloped  parts  of  the  world 
but  now  rii^t  In  our  own  hemlfvhere. 

I  think  It  li  a  fyr  queitkm  to  aik 
and  I  do  not  know  a  0M»e  appropriate 
time  to  aak  It:  At  what  patat  does  the 
VB.  OougifB  tatend  to  do  aomethlng 
about  It?  Never,  apparently.  Now  It  la 
nest  March.  I^at  July.  It  was  the  eon- 
tlnulnc  reaOlutloii,  I  cueaa.  Now  it  Is 
nest  March.  Come  nest  March,  thia 
Concreaa  wOl  not  vote  for  It  We  will 
be  told  It  Is  next  July. 

I  am  sure  they  are  smlllnt  down  In 
Managua  now  and  to  Havana  and  to 
Moaeow.  Because  of  the  naivete  on  the 
part  of  the  XJA.  Ooncress  about  what 
Is  oocurtac  to  the  worid. 

I  do  not  know  what  taom  one  man 
can  do.  I  cueas  nothing.  The  majority 
wOl  work  Its  way  and  so  be  It.  I  guess 
we  are  going  to  have  a  voice  vote  on  It. 
bocaiMCi  no  one  will  want  to  be  embar- 
rassed by  having  to  publicly  go  on 
reoOTd  with  the  yeas  and  nayi.  Oh.  no. 
Oh.  no.  We  shall  voice  vote  it.  And  we 
shall  go  home  and  '^«"p*'g*«  and  the 
opposltkm  will  aay.  "Oh.  they  took 
away  your  water  projects."  And  I 
guess  they  did. 

But  they  did  something  more  funda- 
mental, I  wish  we  could  remind  the 
American  people.  They  have  Jeopard- 
ised the  peace  and  the  freedom  and 
the  security  of  their  own  country  to 
our  own  heml«>here.  And  that  is  a 
more  fundamental  detail  than  the  lost 
wato-  projects  here  or  there  or  wher- 


I  would  like  the  offldal  account  of 
the  UjB.  Senate,  the  ComaasazoiiAL 
Itexam— that  la  why  I  Imposed  and  I 
T^^"g*^  and  do  here  before  my  ool- 
leaguea— to  show  that  one  Senator,  at 
least,  the  Junior  Senator  from  North 
CaroWna.  thought  it  was  wrong, 
wrong,  wrong.  I  think  we  make  a  very 
serious  "''«*«*^*  tot  very  protracted 
conflict  we  are  now  to  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  If  these  trends  oiKiUnne  for 
the  balance  of  thto  decade,  let  alone  by 


the  end  of  thia  century,  the  year  aoOO. 
we  are  gotag  to  be  to  a  very  precarious 
P^tfttww«  tn  terms  of  our  geopolltleal 
posture  to  the  world. 

flooMbody  needs  to  say  that  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.8.  Senate.  That  is  why  I 
am  here  this  morning  to  tay  it.  I 
would  like  that  to  be  to  the  Raooau>. 
Agato  I  regret  that  I  have  unduly  Im- 
poaed  upon  my  colleagues,  but  I  feel 
very  strootfy  on  this  issue. 

I  argued  it  on  the  urgent  supplemen- 
taL  I  argued  It  on  the  oonttoutog  reeo- 
lutkm.  We  won  it  to  the  Senate.  But 
every  time  we  go  to  conference  with 
the  House,  we  lose  it  and  we  shaU  lose 
It  next  March.  And  ao  it  goes. 

I  do  not  care  how  much  one  tries  to 
gloss  it  over,  make  it  look  oosmettcally 
not  as  bad  as  It  seems,  no  matter  how 
tortured  or  convoluted  the  reasoning 
process,  ye  shall  Judge  than  by  their 
fruit,  and  the  fruit  of  the  matter  is  no 
aid  to  the  Contras;  no  moral  or  logistic 
support 

I  totally  disassociate  mys^  fnxn  it 
and  if  this  is  to  be  a  qui^  yearor-nay 
vote  so  we  can  all  get  home  and  oom- 
plato  about  the  water  project  short- 
agea,  I  would  like  the  Raooas  to  show 
that  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ncuth 
Carolina.  If  it  U  really  a  roUcall  vote, 
voted  no  on  this  continuing  resolution. 
Why?  No  aid  to  the  Contras. 

I  aitanire  thooe  teave  young  men 
down  there  who  fought  against 
Somoaa,  who  are  democrats  with  a 
little  "d",  who  only  ask  a  most  modest 
form  of  support  to  toterdlct  the 
supply  Itoes,  to  save  the  democratical- 
ly elected  government  of  Duarte  and 
to  try  to  restore  and  recapture  dono- 
cratic  government  to  Nicaragua.  And 
we  are  not  willing  to  help  them. 

I  think  it  is  a  shameful  thing.  I,  for 
one,  wish  to  be  disassociated  from  it. 
Henoe  my  remarks  and  my  apologies 
for  spttiking  at  such  length  on  the 
subject. 
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D.  iHTBXiaBncc  Autbobizatioii,  ft 
85;  ruf  AL  AcnoM 

1.  Oompromise  lanQuaoe 

Following  approval  of  the  contra  aid 
oompromlae  to  the  continuing  appro- 
priation, the  House  and  Senate  negoti- 
ated a  compromise  on  the  totelligence 
authorisation,  which  was  passed  as  a 
substitute  for  the  earlier  House-passed 

bUL  

TITLE  vm— AcnvmsB  Df 

NICARAGUA 
mLRAST  Oa  PABAimiTAKT  ACIlVlIlSi 

Sac.  SOI.  No  funds  suthortied  to  be  sppro- 
prtated  by  this  Act  or  by  the  InteUlsenoe 
Authortmtlon  Act  for  flKsl  year  1984 
(PubUe  Law  98-316)  may  be  obUsated  or  ex- 
pendad  for  Uie  purpose  or  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  supportins.  directly  or  In- 
directly, miUtary  or  paramilitary  operattona 
In  Ntcarasua  by  my  natioa  sroup,  onanln- 
tlon.  morement.  or  Indtrtdual.  except  to  the 
extent  provided  and  under  the  tenna  and 
cooditlOM  ipsciflad  1^  Houae  Joint  Raaotu- 


tlon  848,  BMkioc  wntlnulng  approprlatlona 
(or  the  flacal  yaar  1988.  and  (or  other  pur- 


Acnrrnaa  n  mcABAsoA 
Section  107  of  the  Bouae  bill  provided 
that,  durlns  flacal  year  1986,  no  (undi  avafl- 
abla  to  the  Central  Intelllsenoa  Aseney.  the 
Department  o(  Defenae.  or  any  other 
sganey  or  entity  of  the  United  States  in- 
Tohred  in  iatelllsenoe  aettntiaa  may  be  obil- 
gated  or  expended  for  the  puipoae  ol  which 
would  have  the  effect  at  aupporttns.  direct- 
ly or  Indtraetly,  mOltary  or  paramilitary  op- 
eratlona  In  Nleazacua  by  say  nation,  group, 
imaiilaalliai  miiiwiifiiit  or  Inrttrlrtiial 

The  Bimata  mmmlttee  bin  onntatnad  no 
corrMponding  provtilao.  Ssetloas  101(a)  and 
(b)  of  the  Benate  eonmlttee  bill  had  the 
effect  of  authorWnc  approprlatlona  In  a 
daaalfled  amount,  subject  to  flaaalftowl  ter- 
mination condltlona.  (or  actlrltlea  wlilch 
•  •  • 

*  *  *  In  the  Senate-House  oompromlae  bOl. 
but  specifies  that  no  funds  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  Intdllgenoe  Authoring 
Uon  Acta  for  flacal  year  1984  and  1986  may 
be  obllsated  or  expended  (or  the  purpoae  or 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  aupportlns, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  military  or  paramili- 
tary operatlona  In  Ntcarasua  by  any  nation, 
group,  organisation,  movement,  or  Individ- 
ual, except  to  the  extent  provided  and 
under  the  terms  and  condltlona  specified  by 
Houae  Joint  ReaoIuUmi  648.  making  oon- 
tiwiiinf  approprlatlona  (or  the  flacal  year 
1988,  and  tat  other  purpoeea,  aa  enaftotd, 
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2.  SenaU  floor  debaU  (10/11/84) 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President  it  is  my 
privilege  this  year  to  bring  to  the  floor 
the  totelligence  authorteti<m  Mil, 
which  authorizes  appropriations  for 
U.S.  totelligence  activities  for  fiscal 
yearl9M. 

I  emphaslae,  Mr.  President  that 
with  respect  to  the  Nicaragua  issue 
the  committee  amendment  ocmtatos  a 
provision  consistent  with  the  agree- 
ment that  has  Just  been  reached  to 
the  context  of  the  conference  report 
on  House  Jotot  Resolution  648,  the 
further  oonttoutog  appropriations  res- 
olution. 

814262 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President 
this  will  be  the  last  authorisation  that 
Senator  GoLowaTn  and  I  wUl  have 
brought  to  the  floor  to  behalf  of  the 
committee.  I  regret  that  he  is  neces- 
sarily abaent 

I  should  Uke  to  record  that  this  is 
the  largest  authorisation  bill  to  the 
history  of  the  totelligence  c(Hnm\mity 
and  of  our  commltteea. 

I  think  the  putdlc  is  entitled  to  know 
the  sustained  increase  to  the  budgets 
of  the  totelligence  commtmlty,  which 
began  to  fiscal  year  1979  and  to  the 
budgets  proposed  to  1978,  has  now 
about  reached  the  limit  of  our  expec- 
tations, and  the  out-year  growth  of 
these  programs  associated  with  tech- 
nological developments  is  going  to  be 
limited. 

We  feel  strongly  that  the  totelli- 
gence oversight  committee  system  is 


wwUng  and  has  worked.  I  90ke  this 
morning  of  one  faflure  to  that  system, 
when  the  community  did  not  omsult 
with  the  committees  before  going  for- 
ward with  an  operation  to  Central 
An>fH«^  which  many  thought  to  be 
beyond  the  limits  of  legality  and  of 
prudence. 

In  the  aftermath  of  that  event  we 
have  developed  new  relations  with  re- 
spect to  consultation.  But  I  wish  it  un- 
derstood that  between  the  time  I 
gpoke  th*"  morning  and  this  hour  to 
the  early  afternoon,  the  UB.  Senate, 
by  a  vote  of  78  to  11,  has  agreed  to  a 
oonttoutog  resolution  which,  to  effect 
puts  an  end  to  the  President's  options 
to  Central  America— very  much 
against  his  wishes,  and  he  may  be 
right  to  that  regard. 

However,  it  should  be  understood 
that  when  only  11  Members  of  the 
Senate  would  oppose  such  a  measure— 
and  of  thoae  11,  I  do  not  think  more 
than  5  would  tukvc  done  so  on  this 
bads— there  has  been  a  f  aUure  of  func- 
tioning to  the  executive  branch:  and  if 
the  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  National  Security  Advisor 
wishes  to  look  to  see  what  went  wrong, 
they  need  to  look  to  their  own  ar- 
rangements. What  went  wrong  was 
that  the  relationship  of  trust  between 
the  community  snd  Ctmgress  was  not 
Observed— the  only  such  breach  I  am 
aware  of  to  8  years  to  this  committee— 
and  it  has  had  consequences. 

I  do  not  speak  to  the  question 
whether  the  policies  to  Nicaragua  are 
right  or  wrong.  I  am  Just  saying  that 
the  people  who  serve  the  President 
have  served  him  very  poorly  if  by  their 
conduct  they  have  made  it  Inumssible 
for  him  to  pursue  those  policies  as  he 
hoped  to  do.  This  has  happened  now, 
and  perhaps  we  can  learn  from  it  If 
we  do  not  I  suppose  It  wOl  happoi 
again. 

81463 
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3.  HouMe  floor  debaU  (10/11/84) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  BCr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  amendments  to  HJt.  5399  re- 
flect an  agreement  reached  between 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  and  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  on  all 
budgetary  and  legislative  matters  con- 
tained to  HJl.  5399.  the  House  version 
of  the  totelligence  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1985  and  8.  2713.  the 
Senate  version  of  that  bill. 

Further,  the  Senate  amendments 
are  fully  consistent  with  those 
smounts  authorized  by  the  fiscal  year 
1985  Defense  Authorisation  Confer- 
ence Report  for  all  those  tactical  totel- 
ligence and  related  activities  pro- 
grams. Jototly  authorized,  by  the  In- 
telligence and  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees. 

Because  of  the  Senate's  failure  to 
move  earlier  (m  the  House-passed  bill, 
the  committees  were  forced  to  agree  to 


advance,  but  without  formal  confer- 
ence, on  all  those  matters  at  issue. 

Such  an  agreement  has  been 
reached. 

As  everycme  here  understands,  the 
reason  that  it  has  been  held  up  until 
this  moment  is  because  of  the  House 
bill's  prohibition  on  TJ JB.  sssistsnce  to 
the  Insurgents  to  Nicaragua. 

The  Soiate  amendment  solves  this 
issue  by  incorporating  by  reference 
the  compromise  agreement  reached  to 
the  oonttoutog  resolution  an  Nicara- 
gua. 

It  also  reflects  agreements  on  provi- 
sions authorizing  the  CIA  to  designate 
apedal  police  for  the  protection  of 
their  facilities  over  which  the  U.8. 
Oovemment  has  acquired  proprietar- 
ial,  concurrent  or  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

It  contains  language  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  numbers, 
status,  and  privileges  of  diplomats  of 
foreign  countries  who  engage  to  totel- 
ligence activities  to  this  country  harm- 
ful to  our  toterest  should  not  exceed 
the  comparable  number,  status,  and 
privileges  of  US.  diplomats  to  those 
coimtries. 

Finally,  it  provides  important  new 
personnel  authorities  to  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency  to  enable  that 
Agency  to  configure  its  personnel 
system  to  ways  similar  to  the  person- 
nel systems  at  the  CIA  and  NSA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  potot  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  amendment  be  made  a  part  of 
the  RacoxD. 

This  statement  should  serve  to  lieu 
of  a  statement  of  managers  language 
that  would  have  accompanied  a  con- 
ference report  had  a  ctrnference  oc- 
curred between  the  two  bodies. 

Let  me  finish  with  a  more  detailed 
description  of  the  Nicaragua  compro- 
mise tocorporated  by  reference  toto 
thebiU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  oon^romise  which 
we  have  worked  out  on  Nicaragiui  pre- 
serves the  House  position  with  one 
proviso. 

No  funds  may  be  spent  on  the  secret 
war  to  Nicaragua  until  February  28. 
1985. 

Thereafter  if  the  President  certifies 
that  Nicaragua  is  supporting  anti-Gov- 
ernment forces  to  any  other  country 
to  Central  America,  and  if  he  requests 
more  funds  for  the  war,  a  vote  is  guar- 
anteed on  a  Jotot  resolution  providing 
such  funds. 

This  IS  an  MZ-type  guaranteed 
vote— an  expedited  process  that  en- 
sures a  vote  on  the  President's  request. 

The  Jotot  resolution,  if  approved  by 
both  Houses,  would  remove  the  prohi- 
bition on  the  use  of  already  appropri- 
ated funds  for  the  war. 

In  any  event  no  more  than  $14  mil- 
lion could  be  q>ent  during  the  balance 
of  the  fiscal  year. 


The  approach  goes  as  far  as  I  believe 
the  strong  House  position  would 
permit 

Only  If  Congress  affirmatively  pro- 
vides for  a  renewal  of  funding  for  the 
war  could  any  funds  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

Let  me  make  very  dear  that  this 
prohibition  applies  to  all  funds  avan- 
able  to  fiscal  year  1985  regardless  of 
any  accounting  procedure  at  any 
agency. 

It  (dearly  prohibits  any  expenditure. 
iti/.iimH«j  those  from  accounts  for  sala- 
ries and  all  supp(»t  costs. 

The  prohibition  is  so  stilcCly  written 
that  it  also  prohibits  transfers  of 
equipment  acquired  at  no  cost 

The  compromise  allows  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Caogrtm  to  see  how  ser- 
veral  key  matters  develop  to  the  next 
Snumths. 

Those  are:  Proposed  talks  between 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  and 
the  Salvadoran  rebels,  the  conttoued 
bilateral  talks  between  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua,  the  resolution 
of  the  Contadora  Draft  Treaty,  and 
the  Nicaraguan  elections. 

The  President— whoever  he  may 
be— will  no  doubt  take  toto  acooimt 
events  affecting  these  four  matters  if 
he  makes  a  request  for  f tmds. 

If  he  does  mske  a  request  It  will  be 
a  new  Congress,  a  new  InteUlgmce 
Committee  and  those  new  facts  which 
will  influence  the  action  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

To  repeat  the  compromise  provision 
clearly  ends  U.8.  support  for  war  to 
Nicaragua. 

Such  support  can  only  be  renewed  If 
the  President  can  convince  the  C(m- 
gress  that  this  very  strict  iirohlbltion 
should  be  overtuned. 

H12208 
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Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  let  me  Just  say 
that  I  want  to  extend  my  appreclati(m 
to  the  two  dlMlnr'***'***  gentlemoi. 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member,  for  the  distinguished  manner 
to  which  they  have  discharged  their 
responsibilities  as  the  chairroan  and 
ranking  member  requeetively  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

I  have  for  the  record  a  questlcm  of 
the  distinguished  chairman,  and  that 
is.  would  he  explato  to  us  how  this  leg- 
islation affects  the  funding  of  the 
covert  war  to  Nicaragua? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  this  particular  exercise  here 
today  tocorporatea  by  reference  that 
which  was  acted  mxm  yesterday,  and 
incorporates  by  reference  the  matter 
dealing  with  Nicaragua  to  the  oonttou- 
ing  resolution. 

Mr.  WEIS&  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  If  the  gentlonan  will 
yield  further.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
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tram  New  York  Dfr.  WBw] 
I  tUnk.  on*  of  the 

J  of  tntelll— nc«  autliui  li 
he  arrived  bere.  I  appreel- 
•fee  thta  IntarMt  and  I  epivedate  f«ry 
mQeh  tiM  cooperetlCD  that  he  has 
gtven  thto  eoBBBtttae  In  tbe  yean  that 
I  have  eerted  as  ehatnnan. 

(CB8-S11] 

T.  aaoxiom  i%%  or 

nOOBZTT  ABB 

ACT  or  laes.  roe.  l.  te-a«.  et 
i4e:  tmanam  iei-e«  or  tbb 
AftaaeaiAnoiia    act. 
FT  leaa.  foa.  u  te-ea.  ee  biat.  s»4: 


«al 


muTaaT 


OoaFUCT.— Tbe 


ADd  Um  m—Hob  of  A 
!  A  pmmCoI  Mttle- 
;  to  tte  moAtaavan  ooafltct:  And 
(a>  flndi  ttiat  tlM  Unttad  StotaA  ■bould.  in 
[  Attacta  to  raaeh  eoAVtalMnriTe  And 

MMAd    on    tlM 

,  of  OtalwstlvM.  aneour- 
MA  tha  ao««nawk  of  meaiaauA  to  punue 
a  dIalaciM  with  tha  Anaad  oppoimni  foreaa 
And  ttMir  pirM**'^'  mwiHlliM  for  the 

yUlUMH  o<  auhf»«l^  An  AqltAbiA  poUMcAl 

■  iitlliiTT"*  of  thA  eonfllet.  Indudina  free 
AndlAlr 
(b>  UmBA  Buxm  Camcmn  Abovt  Nica- 


Ttaa 


Audi  And  dedana  tha  foQew- 


(1)  DMvttA  poAtttvc  ActteOA  by  the  Oon- 
gnai  ^f^M"!  mpport  (or  mcotiAtad  mIu- 
ttaOA  to  eonfltnto  Id  Oantnl  AmArtca.  tbere 
are  iWiiiirHra  trmdi  in  IflcAncua'a  f orelen 
And  dOAABAtle  pottetaA,  indudlne— 

(A)  Prwldint  DadIaI  Oitoca'A  April  1»W 
trtp  to  tlM  Sovtet  Uniop  At  A  ttoM  when  the 
Oangnai  ilanalad  Ha  ■trane  iMMi'Hwmril  of 
tnrr— ^na  llliafAaiiAn  flnTtut  ttaA; 

(B)  tha  flBiMlliiiali  nwanauant'i  cloAe 
milttAry  ttaa  with  Cuba,  the  Sorlat  Union. 
And  ttA  Waraw  Pact  AllteA:  the  dlMppdnt- 
itm  And  laaBfllclHit  roduetlon  of  the 
noBibor  of  Cobaa  advlaofa  in  mearaina  Iqr 
only  lee  out  of  an  AmnsbBAtdy  S.MO:  And 
Um  eonttnolna  BtOltAry  buildup  thAt  mcATA- 
guA's  nelahbon  oooAlder  thicAtenInc: 

(O  the  SAndlnlBto  goTAnunent'i  curtAil- 

;  of  tndMdUAl  UbertteA.  poUtlcAl  ezpne- 

Bodom  of  wocAhlp.  And  the  independ- 

lof  thOBMdla: 

(D)  tha  Mibotdinatlon  of  odlttary.  Judtdal. 

Bd  intaniAl  McnrttF  funettoBA  to  the  niUna 


(S)  the  WiinifnV-  covenuaent's  etforta  to 
i^tto 


CCR8-S12] 
(1)U 


doee  not  Addns  the  con- 
in  pAiAciaph  (1).  the  United 
to  Addraai  thlA 
And  etAbOlty   tai   the 
podtteal.  dlptanatlr.  And 
In  addition,  the  United 


(A)  ihoold  through  ApproprlAte  legteoAl 
AA  the  OrgAntetlon  of 
«k  to  malntAln  mnltilAtr 


to 


(B)  abould.  if  cAQad  upon  to  do  n.  give  m- 
rtoua  iiniMlIt— *'—  to  suppoftlng  Any  Mno- 
tloaa  adopted  by  Mieh  an  orgamaattaL 

(S)  In  aaaoiing  wbathar  or  not  laogrwi  to 
behw  ^ida  to  AddiiMlng  thaae  eooeeniA. 
the  <iijiigiOAi  wlU  ABpeet  prompt  And  ilgnlfl- 
eait  inltlattvaa  by  the  OovanaaoBt  of  Nlca- 


(A)  the  raaovAl  of  forelan  mlUtAry  Adrl- 
MMB  (ram  NtaaraguA: 

(B)  tha  «id  to  aanrttnlatA  rappoit  for  In- 
■urgMMlM  in  other  eoantrtaa  in  the  region. 
t»<.i«.ifcn  the  oMHtlon  of  ■lUtAry  euppMee 
to  the  rebel  foreoi  fighting  the  doaoorAt- 
IuaDj  ilorteil  inTiAniaiait  in  Tl  ftatnl — 

(C)  reatoratlon  of  individual  Ubertlee.  po- 
HUoAl  ■ifilnn  fiMiheii  of  wonhlp.  And 
the  iadepondaoee  of  the  modlA:  And 

(D)  lAUgiew  towATd  intcmal  raeooefllA- 
tlOB  and  a  plurallatlc  dHDoerAtle  ayatem.  tn- 
ctadkw  itepa  to  UberAllBe  inetttutlaoe  In 
order  to  Allow  the  intemAl  oppoaltlan  In 
NteAiagiM  to  beeoAAe  A  Tiable  partner  In  the 
Nlcaiaguan  political  prooas. 

(c)  SaaoLunoa  or  laa  Ooarucr  or  Nic*- 


roA  roucT.— The 


flndB 


BASUA.— 

(1) 
thAt— 

(A)  the  people  of  NICAiaguA  Are  luffertng 
the  botTon  of  a  fierce  Aimed  conflict  thAt  Ia 
oauaa«  gTAve  hArdihlpa  And  lorn  of  Uf  e.  hea 
thrown  the  country  into  a  Mrtoua  poUtlcAl. 
■odAL  And  economic  upheavAl.  And  is  of  ae- 
rloua  oonoera  to  the  natlona  of  the  region 
and  to  the  United  StAtee; 

[CRS-31S] 

(B)  tbla  conflict  la  fundAmentelly  a  con- 
tlroiAttffn  of  effort*  of  the  NIoaraguAn 
people  to  AttAtn  a  lepreeantatire  gorent- 
ment  At  peeoe  with  lu  nelghbora.  efforta 
whldi  begAn  under  the  Somoaa  regime:  and 

(C)  the  United  StAteo  raoognlaed  theae 
noble  aariTAlfrwuf  of  the  NlcAiAguAn  people 
In  the  June  31.  1979.  reaotutlan  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth Meeting  of  Conaultatlon  of  Ittnla- 
tera  of  Foreign  Affaln  of  the  OrganliaMnn 
of  AmerlCAn  StAtea.  which  reada  aa  foUowa: 

"WHKRXA& 

"The  people  of  NIcATAguA  Are  auffering 
the  horroiB  of  a  fleroe  Aimed  conflict  thAt  la 
«tiiMi»g  grmve  hardahlpa  and  loa  of  life,  and 
haa  thrown  the  country  into  a  aerloua  politi- 
cal, aodal  and  economic  upheaval; 

"The  inhumane  conduct  of  the  dictatorial 
regime  goremlna  the  country,  aa  evidenced 
by  the  report  of  the  Inter-AmerlcAn  Com- 
~«— «^-«  on  HumAn  RlghtA,  ia  the  fundAmen- 
tal  CAUAA  of  the  dramatic  altuatlon  faced  by 
the  NlcaraguAn  people:  end 

"The  aplrtt  of  aoUdartty  thAt  guldea  Heml- 
9here  relatlona  plAeee  An  unAvoldAble  obU- 
gAUon  on  the  AmerlCAn  countrlea  to  exert 
every  effort  within  their  power,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  bloodabed  and  to  avolde  the  pro- 
longation of  thla  conflict  which  ia  dlarupttng 
the  peace  of  the  Hemlaphere: 

•THK  8BVKNTBKNTH  MEgTIWO  OP 
CONSULTATIOM  OP  MINISTERB  OP 
PORBION  APPAIRS. 

"DKLCAREB: 

"That  the  aolutlon  of  the  aerloua  problem 
to  ezduaively  within  the  lurladletlon  of  the 
people  of  NIcaraguA. 

"That  in  the  view  of  the  Seventeenth 
Meethw  of  Coneultatlon  of  MInlaten  of 
Foreign  Aff Atra  thla  aolutlon  ahould  be  ar- 
rived at  on  the  baala  of  the  f ollowlnr 

"1.  T——*^***  and  deflnHtve  replacement 
of  the  Somoaa  regime. 

"X  Inatallatlon  to  Nlcaraguan  territory  of 
a  domeatk  government,  the  oompoaltlon  of 


whleh  ahould  include  the  principal  repre- 
aentatlve  groupa  which  oppoae  the  Somaaa 
ragtflM  and  which  refloeU  the  tree  wlU  of 
the  people  of  mcaiagua. 

"%.  Guarantee  of  the  reapect  for  human 
rlghta  of  all  Nloaraguana  without  exception. 

"4.  The  holding  of  tmt  deetlona  aa  aoon 
aa  poadble.  that  will  lead  to  the  eatabllah- 
ment  of  a  truly  democratic  government  that 
guaranteea  peace,  freedom,  and  Juatlce. 

"RBBOLVBB: 

"1.  To  urge  the  member  atatea  to  take 
atepa  that  Are  within  their  rcAch  to  f  Acill- 
tato  An  enduring  end  peaceful  aoluUon  of 
the  NlCArAguAn  problem  on  the  beeea  aet 
forth  Above,  acrupuloualy  raapecttng  the 
principle  of  nonintervention  and  abAlAining 
from  Any  Actlan  thAt  might  be  in  conflict 
with  the  Above  boAea  or  be  incompatible 
with  A  peaceful  end  endurliw  aolutlon  to  the 
problem. 

"X  To  commit  their  etforta  to  pn«>ote 
humanitArlAn  itt*-**~—  to  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  and  to  contribute  to  the  aocUl 
And  economic  lecovery  of  the  countiy. 

"%.  To  keep  the  Seventeenth  Meeting  of 
CooMltAtlon  of  Mlnlatera  of  Poreign  Affatra 
open  while   the   preaent  altuatlon  oontln- 


or  wicaaaouA.— The 
;  further  finda  that- 

(A)  the  Government  of  National  Recon- 
atructlon  of  Nicaragua  formally  accepted 
the  June  n.  IVTa.  reeolutlon  Aa  a  bAala  for 
reaolvtng  the  Nlcaraguan  conflict  in  ita 
"Ftan  to  Achieve  PeAoe"  which  waa  submit- 
ted to  the  OrgAnlAAtlon  of  American  States 
on  July  12. 1979; 

(B)  the  June  n.  1979.  reeolutlon  And  ita 
aooeptAnoe  by  the  Government  of  NAtlonAl 
Reconatructlon  of  NlcArAguA  wAa  the  f  ormAl 
baaiA  for  the  removAl  of  the  Somoaa  regime 
and  the  InataUatlon  of  the  Government  of 
National  Reconatructlon: 

(C)  the  Government  of  NatlonAl  Recon- 
atructlon. now  known  aa  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  and  controlled  by  the  Prente 
SandlnMa  (the  PBUf).  haa  flagrantly  vio- 
lated the  provWona  of  the  June  tt.  1979. 
reaohitlon.  the  rlghU  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
people,  and  the  security  of  the  natlona  In 
the  region,  in  that  It- 

(i)  no  longer  Ineludea  the  democratic 
members  of  the  Government  of  National 
Reconatructlon  In  the  poUtleal  prooeea; 

(U)  la  not  a  government  freely  elected 
under  omdltlons  of  freedom  of  the  preaa.  aa- 
aemtdy.  and  organlaatlon.  and  ia  not  reoog- 
ntaKd  aa  freely  elected  by  Its  nelghbora. 
Ooato  Rica.  Honduras.  And  n  SAlvador 

(111)  hAA  taken  significant  atepa  towarda  ee- 
taM«T*'«»^  A  totAatarlAn  Communist  dleta- 
torahlp.  ini''i''!*»»g  the  formation  of  PBLN 
ndghborbood  watch  coounltteea  and  the  en- 
actment of  lawa  that  violate  human  righto 
and  grant  undue  executive  power. 

(iv)  haa  committed  atrodtlea  agalnat  lU 
dtlaena  aa  documented  In  reports  by  the 
Inter-American  CoaunlaBlon  on  Human 
Rlghta  of  the  OrganlmtVm  of  American 
Statea: 

(V)  baa  aligned  itadf  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Soviet  alllea.  Including  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  Bulgaria. 
Ubya.  and  the  Palestine  liberation  Organl- 


(vl)  haa  rtmnwnii±MA  and  refuaaa  to 
aiiifeslnn  In  the  form  of  aimed  aubveralon 
agalMt  tto  neli^iborB  in  violation  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Charter 
of  the  Organlaatlan  of  American  Statea,  the 


Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Aaalat- 
anoe.  and  the  1966  United  Nations  General 
ftmamhlT  Declaration  of  Intervention;  and 

(vU)  haa  buUt  up  an  aimy  beyond  the 
ne«k  of  ImmfnHaHi  atff -def enae.  at  the  ex- 
peiMe  of  the  needa  of  the  Nlcaraguan  people 
and  about  which  the  natlona  of  the  region 
have  expreaaed  deepeat  concern. 

(S)  Taa  axcaaAauAB  osMocaATic  omai- 
noe.— The  Congraaa  further  tlnda  that- 

(A)  aa  a  reeult  of  these  vtolattona.  the 
Government  of  NlCAiagua  haa  lost  the  mp- 
port of  virtually  all  independent  aectoia  of 
NIcaragnan  aodety  who  initially  aupported 
the  removal  of  the  Somomt  regime  (Includ- 
ing democratic  political  partlea  of  the  left, 
center,  and  right;  the  leadership  of  the 
Church:  free  unloiM:  and  the  bualneaa. 
farmer,  and 

[CU8-S15] 

profeaalonal  aecton)  and  who  ^  aeek  de- 
mocracy, reject  the  rule  of  the  nente  San- 
dlntota.  and  aeek  the  free  electlona  promlaed 
to  1979: 

(B)  the  Nlcaraguan  poUtlcal  oppoalUon 
haa  Joined  with  the  aimed  oppoatUon 
gftxips  to  iasiiint  the  San  Joae  Manifesto  of 
Mardi  1.  laas.  calling  for  a  national  dia- 
logue under  mediation  by  the  Nlcaraguan 
Blahops  Conference  to  peacefully  attato  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua's coouBltmenU  to  the  Organlmtion  of 
American  Statea.  including  "the  democratl- 
aatlon  of  Nicaragua,  oonadoua  that  democ- 
racy to  the  only  meana  to  carry  out  an  auth- 
cnlc  rev^utkm  and  aecure  our  national 
Identity  and  aovereignty": 

(C)  on  June  IX  196S.  In  San  Salvador,  D 
Salvador,  the  political  and  aimed  opposition 
groups  icpresentlng  the  entire  democratic 
polltif^i  spectrum  of  Nicaragua  formed  the 
Unified  Nlcaraguan  Opposition  and  af- 
firmed their  "historical  commitment  to 
achieve  for  Nicaragua  the  reoondUatloo  of 
her  children,  to  estshllsh  the  foundstlon  for 
democracy  and  the  moral  and  material  re- 
construction of  the  nation":  and 

(D)  the  Unified  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
further  declared  lU  intention  to  "give  priori- 
ty at  all  times  to  A  polltlcAl  solutton  which 
will  ease  the  suffering  of  our  people." 

(4)  Coecoon  ni  ni  Baaioa  amo  uaiiaw 
szAXBB  aaaroasiAmnas.— The  Congress  fur- 
ther finds  that^ 

(A)  Nicaragua's  nelghbon.  CoaU  Rica.  El 
Sahrador,  and  Honduras,  have  expreaaed.  in- 
dividually and  through  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess, their  belief  that  their  peace  and  free- 
dom is  not  safe  so  long  aa  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  excludes  from  power  most  of 
Nicaragua's  political  leadership  and  is  con- 
trolled by  A  smsll  sectAriAn  pAity.  without 
legArd  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  Nicara- 
guans;  and 

(B)  the  United  States,  given  lU  role  to  the 
installation  of  the  current  Government  of 
Nicaragua,  has  a  apodal  reaponaihility  re- 
garding the  implementation  of  the  oommit- 
menta  made  by  that  Government  in  1979, 
ftr««H«iiy  to  thoae  who  fought  agalnat 
Somoaa  to  bring  democracy  to  Nicaragua 
with  United  Statea  aupport. 

(5)  Raaoujnoii   or   ths   ooeruci.— The 


(A)  oondimna  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua for  violating  Ita  aolemn  commitments  to 
the  Nlcaraguan  people,  the  United  States, 
and  the  Organiaatian  of  Amfirlcan  Statea; 

(B)  atttima  that  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua will  be  regarded  aa  having  achieved 
Pfflltic»i  legitimacy  when  It  fulfOla  ito  1979 
commitment  to  the  Organisation  of  Ameri- 
can Statea  to  implement  genuinely  demo- 


cratic electlona.  imder  the  auperviaion  of  the 
Organtaatlan  of  American  Statea.  in  which 
all  t»— »■"*■  of  the  Nlcaraguan  reslstanoe 
can  p^laf«^llly  parttdpate  under  ooodltlona 
reoo^ilaad  as  neoaaMry  for  free  electlona  by 
totematlonal  bodies; 

(C)  urgea  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  to 
enter  a  national  dialogue,  aa  proposed  by 
the  Nlcaraguan  democratic  resistance  to 
San  Joae.  Costo  Rlea.  on  March  1.  19U, 
under  mediation  by  the  Nlcaraguan  Bishops 
Conference  to  order  to  peacefully  resolve 
the  current  crisis  throua^  totematton- 
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ally  tecognlsed  elections  to  which  all  ele- 
menU  of  Nlcaraguan  sodety  can  freely  par- 
ticipate: 

CD)  supporto  the  Nlcaraguan  democratic 
resistance  to  ito  efforts  to  peacefully  resolve 
the  Nlcaraguan  conflict  and  to  adileve  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua's solemn  ooeunltmento  to  the  Nlcara- 
guan people,  the  United  Statea.  and  the  Or- 
ganisation of  American  States; 

(E)  supporto  efforto  by  the  Contadora  na^ 
tions,  the  OrganlMtlon  of  American  Statea, 
and  other  appropriate  regional  organln- 
tlons  to  mf*'^*'"  multilateral  pressure  on 
Nicaragua  to  fulfill  ito  commitments:  and 

(P)  requeste  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
transmit  the  text  of  thla  aubsection  to  the 
I^Melgn  Mlnlatera  of  the  member  states  of 
the  Organlntlon  of  American  Statea. 

(d)  PaoHiamoa  RaLsran  to  Mmraar  oa 
Pasamilitaat  OPBUTioira  ni  Nicabaoda.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provlsian  of  law. 
no  funda  authortaed  to  be  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  avaflahle  by  this  Act 
(except  the  funds  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  this  section),  by  the  Foreign  Asslst- 
snce  Act  of  1961,  or  by  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide  assist- 
anoe  of  any  person  or  group  engaging  to  an 
insurgency  or  other  act  of  rebellkm  agatnat 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua.  The  United 
Stotes  shall  not  enter  toto  any  arrangement 
conditioning,  expreaaly  or  impliedly,  the 
provision  of  assistanoe  under  this  Act  or  the 
purchase  of  defoise  Artldes  snd  services 
undo'  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  upon 
the  provision  of  eaaistAnoe  by  a  redptent  to 
persons  at  groups  *"g»g*"y  to  sn  insurgency 
or  other  set  of  rebellion  AgAinst  the  Govern- 
ment of  NlcerAguA. 

(e)  LnoTATiOB  oa  Uax  or  Pdhda  AoAnrat 
NiCABAOUA.— None  of  the  funda  autboriaed 
to  be  AppropilAted  to  this  or  sny  other  Act 
CAn  be  used  to  fund  directly,  or  indirectly, 
ActlvltteA  Against  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua which  have  not  been  authorised  by,  or 
pursuAht  to,  lAw  And  which  would  plAoe  the 
United  StAtee  to  vtoUtlon  of  our  obUgatlons 
imder  the  ChArter  of  the  OrgAnlsAtkm  of 
AmerlCAn  StAtee.  to  which  the  United 
StAtee  is  A  signstory.  or  under  toteruAtlonAl 
lAW  ."A  defined  by  treety  commitments 
Agreed  to.  And  ratified  by.  the  Government 
of  the  United  StAtee. 

(f)  Pood  Am  to  thb  Nicabaouab  Pboplb.— 
In  cooperAtlon  with  CArdtoAl  Miguel 
ObAhdo  y  Bravo  and  private  and  voluntary 
organisAtlonA.  the  Prealdent  should  exptore 
And  promote  meAns  tat  providing  food  Aid 
to  the  Nlcaraguan  people  through  private 
and  voluntary  organlsAtlons  snd  the  CAtho- 
11c  Church. 

(g)  HUMABRAAIAB  AASISTAJICX  POA  NICABA- 

cuAB  Dbmocbatic  Rbsistabcx.— ( 1 )  Effective 
upon  the  dAte  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
there  Are  Authorised  to  be  ApproprlAted 
$27,000,000  for  hiunAnltarlAn  Assistance  to 
the  NicArAgUAn  democrActIc  reslstAnce. 
Such  assistanoe  shall  be  provided  to  such 


department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
as  the  Prealdent  shaU  dteignate.  except  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

(2)  The  '— *-*-~~  authoriBed  by  this  sub- 
section is  authortsed  to  ranato  available  for 
obligation  unta  March  21,  laas. 

(8)  One-third  of  the  asslatonre  anthoriaed 
by  this  subsection  shaU  be  available  for  obU- 
gatlon  at  any  time  after  the  appropriation 
of  funds  pursuant  to  sudi  anthoiltoiiiw.  an 
additional  one-third  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  upon  submission  of  the  first 
report  required  by  aubaeetion  (J),  and  the  re- 
maining one-third  ahall  be  avaflahle  for  obll- 
gatkm  upon  aubmisBlon  of  the  seond  sodi 
report. 
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(4)  The  President  shall  establish  sppropri- 
ate  procedures  to  ensure  that  any  humani- 
tarian assistance  provided  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  Nkaraguan 
democratic  resistance  is  used  only  for  the 
totended  puipoee  and  is  not  diverted 
(through  barter,  exchange,  or  any  other 
means)  for  acquisition  of  weapona.  weapona 
ayatems,  ammunition,  or  other  equipment, 
vehicles,  or  material  whldi  can  be  used  to 
inflict  serious  bodily  haim  or  death. 

(6)  As  used  to  this  subsection,  the  term 
"humanitarian  assistanoe"  means  the  provi- 
sion of  food,  dothing.  medldne.  and  other 
hunumltaiian  r— «■»««««.  and  it  docs  not  in- 
dude  the  provision  of  weapons,  weapons 
gystems.  ammunition,  or  other  equipment, 
vtiddea,  or  material  which  can  be  used  to 
inflict  sertous  bodUy  harm  or  death. 

(h)    AaStSTAMOK   oa    iHRBMBRAXXOW    OV   A 

Cobtaboba  AoB^BiBaT.— Effective  upon  the- 
dAte  of  enectment  of  this  Act,  there  sn  An- 
thoriaed to  be  Appropriated  $XO0O.0OO. 
which  are  authoriaed  to  remato  avallabto 
until  expended,  for  payment  by  the  Secre- 
tary  of  State  for  the  expenses  arising  from 
implementation  by  the  Contadora  natlona 
(Mexk».  Panama.  Coloadaa,  and  Veneaoda) 
of  an  agreement  among  the  ooontiiea  of 
Central  America  baaed  on  the  Contadora 
Document  of  Objectlvea  of  September  9. 
198S.  inlcudtng  peacekeeping,  veriflcatlnn. 
and  mtmltcMing  systems. 

(1)  PouciBS  WiTB  RaaPBCi  to  Nicaba- 
ouA.— The  President  is  hereby  urged  end  re- 
quested— 

(1)  to  pursue  vigorouBly  the  uae  of  dlplo- 
mAtic  And  ecmomic  meesures  to  rescdve  the 
conflict  to  NlcsTAguA.  Inrhidlng  stanultAne- 
OUB  negotlAtlonA— 

(A)  to  implement  the  ContAdora  Docu- 
ment of  Objectives  of  September  S.  1963; 
snd 

(B)  to  develop,  to  dose  consultotinn  and 
cooperation  with  other  natlona.  trade  and 
economic  measures  to  complement  such 
polldes  <rf  the  United  States  and  to  encour- 
age the  Government  of  NlcAragua  to  take 
the  neceamry  steps  to  resolve  the  eonfllet; 

(2)  to  suspend  the  economic  ssnctlons  tot- 
posed  by  the  President  on  May  1.  I98S.  and 
the  United  States  mllltaiy  maneuvers  to 
Honduras  and  off  the  coast  of  NIearacua.  If 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  agreea— 

(A)  to  a  cease  fire.  _. 

(B)  to  open  a  dlidogue  with  aU  demente  of 
the  oppodtlon.  indudlng  the  mcaraguan 
democratic  resistanne,  and 

(C)  to  suspend  the  state  of  emergency  to 
Nicaragua; 

(3)  to  call  upon  the  Nkaraguan  democrat- 
Ic  rcisiitanrr  to  remove  from  their  ranka  any 
indtviduala  who  have  engaged  to  human 
righto  abuaea;  and 
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(c) 


to 


10  of  Public  Law  •!- 

(B)  wlileh  dow  not  ha;**  a  pr— mliW;  and 

<C>  tlM  ttUt  at  wlileb  to  as  foUowa:  "Joint 
RMOhtOoB  Twlarint  to  Oiotnl  iUnolea  pur- 
suHit  to  the  IntaraattaiMl  Soourttjr  and  De- 
valopncnt  Oooparatkn  Act  of  INS.". 

(S)  A  Joint  raaoluUon  aball.  upon  tntrodue- 
tkn.  ba  I'afarrad  to  the  appropriate  oonimlt- 
toa  or  ooBimlttaaa  of  the  Bouae  of  R«pr«- 
aHstattraa. 

(4)  If  all  the  ooouBlttaea  of  the  Houae  to 
whteb  a  Joint  raaolutlon  baa  been  referred 
hM«  not  reportad  tha  aama  Joint  raaolutteo 
bjr  the  Mid  of  If  legtolattre  dajra  aftw  the 
tlrat  Joint  raaolutlon  waa  introduoed.  any 
«n— MittJM.  which  baa  not  reported  the  flrat 
Joint  reaolntton  Introduead  ahall  be  dia- 
charsad  from  further  conaMaratlon  of 


(S)  amendmenta  to  the  Joint  reaolutlon  are 


(1) 


(h). 

of  any 

I  to  in  ■iibaiiitinnTITtlt  Indodlnc  the 
I  of  the  MtaiacoMi  dHBoentle  re- 
itrtaiMa  and  tha  OiiiaiiiiHMit  of  Mlearacua 
to  unoMaia  a  aattlamit: 

(»  a  dataOad  aecountinc  of  the 
BBinta  Bade  to  provide  humanitarian 
anea  with  tha  fun*  prtwldad  pursuant  to 

(S)  a  dlaeuHlan  of  the  alliaed  human 
by  the  mearasuan  damo- 
and  tha  niiiiimiiiiii  of 
tnclndiiw  a  atatwnant   of  the 
by  the  mearaiuaa  dwnorratlr 
to  eonply  with  the  requeat  re- 
ferred to  tai  aUhaaeticB  (IMSX 
(k) 

L— If  the 
at  any  time  after  tha  lantmant  o<  thto  Act 

tiMt— 

(1)  iiatiitlatlnna  baaed  on  the  Oontadora 
DocqaaaBt  of  Ohjaettvaa  of  September  9. 
im.  bava  ptoduead  an  apaanant.  or  show 
pnaalaa  o<  prodndBC  as  acreement.  or 

<»  other  trade  and  e«inoiiilc  meaaurea 
win  aaalat  In  a  raaohitlon  of  tha  oanfllot.  or 
to  staMttmtlan  tai  tha  restan. 
tha  PraaldaDt  may  aubatft  to  tha  Oofwreaa  a 
for  bodpst  and  other  authority  to 
for  the  fur- 
I  of  the  Central  America  peace  proo- 
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that  Joint  reeolutlon  and  that  joint  reeolu- 
tioo  shall  be  placed  on  the  appropriate  cal- 
endar of  the  notien 

<SXA)  At  any  time  after  the  flrat  Joint  rea- 
ohitkm  placed  on  the  appropriate  ralenrtar 
haa  been  on  that  calendar  for  a  period  of  S 
ladalatlTe  daya.  It  to  In  order  for  any 
MfTW^M^  of  the  Houae  (after  oonsulUUon 
with  the  Speaker  as  to  the  most  appropriate 
tlBM  for  the  i'ftn^dTrat«~'  of  that  Joint  rcoo- 
lutlon)  to  move  that  the  Houae  reeohre  Itself 
Into  the  OcauBlttee  of  the  Whole  Houae  on 
the  State  of  the  Dnkm  for  the  ooosidermtloo 
of  that  Joint  reaolutkm.  The  motion  to 
hlchly  privileged  and  to  In  order  even 
ti»w«>*»  a  prevloue  motion  to  the  nune  effect 
laagreed  to.  All  points  of  order 
the  Joint  reaolutlon  under  pliiieei  3 
and  6  of  Rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
Houae  are  waived.  If  the  motion  to  agreed 
to.  the  reaolutlon  shaU  remain  the  unfin- 
ished biwinesi  of  the  Houee  untU  disposerl 
of.  A  motion  to  reeanslder  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  disacreed  to  shall  not  be  In 


O) 


To 


►.—The 
!m  raQuaat  pursuant  to  subssctlon 
(k)  staaO  tawtads  a  dstaOsd  statwsnt  as  to 
I  to  resoivs  the  ooofUct  In  the 


(m)  OoaavLxanow  Wnw  iw 
IB  fananlalhn  a  roquast  punoant  to  sub- 
sseOon  (k).  ths  PresJitunt  shall  oonault  with 
theOMwnsB. 
(n)  HoosB  Paoomoxas.— <1>  The  provl- 
of  this  snbeertlon  apply,  dnrlnc  the 
Ooocrsss.  to  the  consldsratloB  In  the 
of  Reprsaantatlvaa  of  a  Jotat  rssoln- 
tton  with  rsvMct  to  the  reqnsst  subasttted 
bv  tha  PNsMant  pannant  to  subssttloii  (k). 
(3)  rtr  puipoass  of  this  sobaacUon.  the 
tans  "Joint  raaoit^on"  aMana  only  a  Joint 
raaotaittoD  Intioduoad  within  I 
days  after  the  Ooiwrsas  rsestves  tha 

I  by  ths  Prssldanl  puraoaat  to  sub- 

i(k)- 

(A>  tha  matter  after  the  reaolvfe 

of  wtaleh  to  aa  f oHowa:  "That  the 

hersby  approfvea  the  addtttoaal  authority 

for  tha  Osntnl   America 

that  ths  Prmldwi  requested 

to  the  IntemaHnnal  Security  and 

Development  Oooperattai  Act  of  IMS.  not- 


(B>  Debate  on  the  Joint  reeolutlon  sluOl 
not  exceed  ten  hours,  which  shaU  be  divided 
equally  between  a  If  ember  favoring  and  a 
If  ember  oppoalng  the  Joint  reeolutlon.  A 
motion  to  Umlt  debate  to  In  order  at  any 
time  In  the  Houae  or  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  to  not  debatable. 

(C)  An  aBBendteent  to  the  Joint  reeolutlon 
to  not  In  order. 

(D)  At  the  oondusloB  of  the  debate  on  the 
Joint  rssolutkm.  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  shall  riae  and  report  the  Joint  reaolu- 
ttan  back  to  the  House,  and  the  previous 
quBstlon  shall  be  considered  ss  ordered  on 
the  Jotat  reeolutlon  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion. 

(6)  As  used  In  thto  subsection,  the  term 
"legMatlve  day"  means  a  day  on  which  the 
House  to  In  session. 

(0)  Sbuts  PaocsBOBSs.— a  Joint  reaolu- 
tian  which  to  Introduoed  In  the  Senate 
within  1  ~'*~**'  daya  after  the  day  on 
which  the  Coagress  receives  s  Presidential 
rsqusal  described  in  subeectlon  (k>  and 
which.  If  enactad.  would  grant  the  Prealdent 
the  anthorlty  to  take  any  or  all  of  the  ac- 
ta suhaertlnn  (k)  shall  be 

ta  accordance  with  procedures 
ta  paragraphs  (»  throu^  (7)  of 
(c)  of  the  r>epartment  of  De- 
fease Approprlattona  Act.  19g6  (as  oon- 
tahMd  ta  PubUc  Iaw  M-47S).  except  that— 

(1)  rafarencea  ta  such  paragraphs  to  the 
Oommlttees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  d«iemed  to  be  references  to 
the  spproprlate  committee  or  committees  of 
the  Senate;  and 


(p)  SuBMxssioa  or  Raqumsr  roa  Assinow- 
*L  AssisxsiKB  roa  KicsasouAii  Dsmocbatic 
RmaTAiRX.— If  the  Prealdent  determines  at 
any  time  after  the  enactment  of  thto  Act 
that— 

(1)  negoUatlons  based  on  the  Contadora 
Document  of  Objectives  of  September  9. 
19gl.  have  failed  to  produce  an  agreement, 
or 

(2)  other  trade  and  econnmlr  measuree 
have  failed  to  reeolve  the  oonfUct. 

the  President  may  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
request  for  budget  and  other  authority  to 
provide  additional  ssstotanrr  for  the  Nlcar*- 
guan  democratic  reslstanoe. 

(q)  StAXBiBrT  To  Ba  Imxub^.— The 
President's  request  pursuant  to  subeectlon 
(p)  shall  Include  a  detailed  statement  as  to 
why  the  negnrisflnns  or  other  measures 
have  failed  to  reeolve  the  conflict  ta  the 
region. 

(r)  Cowsxn.TATioa  Wrra  ths  Conossss.— In 
formulating  a  request  pursuant  to  subeec- 
tlon (p).  the  Prealdent  shall  consult  with 
the  Congress. 

(s)  Hooss  Paoc^Kiais.— <1)  The  provisions 
of  thto  subsection  apply,  during  the  Mth 
Ooogrees.  to  the  conalderatton  ta  the  House 
of  Repreeentatfvea  of  a  Jotat  resolution  with 
reapect  to  the  request  submitted  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  subsection  (p). 

(3)  For  purposes  of  thto  subsection,  the 
term  "Jotat  reaolutlon"  means  only  s  Jotat 
resolution  tatroduced  wtthta  S  legislative 
days  after  the  Congress  receives  the  request 
submitted  by  the  President  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (p>— 

(A)  the  matter  after  the  reeolvtag  clause 
of  which  to  as  follows:  "That  the  Oongrem 
hereby  approves  the  additional  authority 
and  TiTTMn~^  for  the  Nlcaraguan  democrat- 
ic realatanoe  that  the  Prealdent  requeated 
piusuant  to  the  International  Security  and 
Developnaent  Cooperation  Act  of  196S.  not- 
withstanding section  10  of  PuMlc  Iaw  91- 
672.": 

(B)  which  does  not  have  a  preamble:  and 

(C)  the  title  of  wlUch  to  as  fcrilows:  "Jotat 
Resolution  relating  to  Central  America  pur- 
suant to  the  International  Security  and  De- 
velopment Oooperatloa  Act  of  1965.". 

(3)  A  Jotat  reaolutlon  shall,  upon  tatroduc- 
tlon.  be  referred  to  the  spproprlate  commit- 
tee or  oommlttees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentativea. 

(4>  If  aU  the  coramltteea  of  the  Houae  to 
which  a  Jotat  reaolutlon  has  been  referred 
have  not  reported  the  same  Jotat  reaolutlon 
by  the  end  of  IS  legislative  days  after  the 
flnt  Jotat  reaolutlon  was  tatroduced.  any 
committee  which  haa  not  reported  the  first 
Jotat  raaolutlon  tatroduced  shaU  be  dla- 
charged  from  further  consideration  of  that 
Jotat  reaolutlon  and  that  Jotat  reaolutlon 
shall  be  placed  on  the  appropriate  ralenrtar 
of  the  House. 

(SXA)  At  any  time  after  the  first  Jotat  rea- 
olutlon placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar 
has  been  on  that  flWMlar  for  a  period  of  6 
leglalatlve  days.  It  to  ta  order  for  any 
Member  of  the  Houae  (after  consultation 
with  the  Speaker  as  to  the  most  appropriate 
time  for  the  consideration  of  that  Joint  reso- 
lution) to  move  that  the  Houae  reeolve  Itaelf 
tato  the  CoouBlttee  of  the  Whole  Houae  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  that  Jotat  reeolutlon.  The  motion  to 
highly  privileged  and  to  ta  wder  even 
though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 


hM  been  dlaagreed  to.  AU  points  of  order 
■galiMt  the  Jotat  resolution  under  dauaes  3 
and  g  of  Rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
Hoiae  are  waived.  U  the  motion  to  agreed 
to.  the  rea(dutian  shall  remata  the  unfta- 
Ith*^  buataeas  of  the  Houae  unto  dto(>oaed 
of.  A  motion  to  reoonstder  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  disagreed  to  shall  not  be  ta 

(B)  Debate  on  the  Jotat  reeolutlon  shall 
not  exceed  ten  hours,  which  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  a  Member  favoring  and  a 
Iffiffiii-  mnKw'"g  the  Jotat  reaolutlon.  A 
motion  to  limit  debate  to  ta  order  at  any 
tiwf  ta  the  Houae  or  ta  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  to  not  debatable. 

<C)  An  amendment  to  the  Jotat  reaolutlon 
to  not  ta  order. 

(D)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the 
Joint  reeolutton.  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  shall  rIae  and  r^wrt  the  Jotat  resolu- 
tion back  to  the  House,  and  the  previous 
queatioo  shaO  be  considered  aa  ordered  on 
the  Jotat  reaolutlon  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion. 
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(0)  As  used  ta  thto  subsection,  the  term 
"legislative  day"  means  a  day  on  which  the 
Houae  to  ta  session. 

(t)  Sbiatb  PaoGDnan.— a  Jotat  resolution 
i^ld)  to  tatroduced  ta  the  Senate  wlthta  3 
«fi*~tar  days  after  the  day  on  which  the 
Coagrcas  receives  a  Prealdentlal  request  de- 
scribed ta  subsection  (p)  and  which.  If  en- 
acted, would  grant  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  take  any  or  all  of  the  actknis  de- 
scribed ta  subsectkm  (p)  shall  be  amsldered 
ta  socordanoe  with  procedures  oontataed  ta 
paragraphs  (3)  through  (7)  of  section 
80M(e)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
proprlatloiM  Act.  1965  (as  contained  ta 
Public  Law  99-473),  except  that- 

(1)  references  ta  such  paragraphs  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to 
the  appropriate  committee  or  oommlttees  of 
the  Senate:  and 

(3)  amendments  to  the  Jotat  resolution  are 
ta  order. 

(u)  CowaoaaioiiAL  HmMmAMon  Powxas.— 
Suboectloiw  (n).  (o).  (s).  and  (t)  are  en- 
acted— 

(1)  as  exercises  of  the  rulemaking  powers 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate, 
and  as  such  they  are  deemed  s  part  of  the 
Rulea  of  the  House  and  the  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  reapectlvely,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
ta  the  House  and  the  Senate  ta  the  caae  of 
Jotat  reaolutlons  under  thto  section,  aixl 
they  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  such 
rules;  and 

(3)  with  full  recognition  of  the  ctmstltu- 
tlonal  ri^t  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
change  their  lulea  at  any  time,  ta  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  ta  the 
esse  of  any  other  rule  of  the  House  or 
Brmstr.  and  of  the  right  of  the  Committee 
on  Rulea  of  the  House  of  Repreaentatlves  to 
report  a  resolutioo  for  the  ocoslderatlon  of 
any  measure. 
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surrLBiBriAL  APraoniATioiis  act  or  n 

isss 
■UMAmrsaiAM  sssisxaikx  vok  HicsasouAii 

DBMOCBATIC  laSISTAWCB 

f^ir  an  additional  amount  for  humanitari- 
an asstotanoe  provided  to  such  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  Statea  as  the  Presi- 
dent ahall  'tf'gw^t^  except  the  Central  In- 


telligence Agency  or  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, to  the  Nlcaraguan  democratic  realst- 
snce.  $37,000,000  to  remsta  available  for  ob- 
ligation unto  March  31.  1996.  Notwlthstand- 
tag  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974, 
one-third  of  the  amount  appropriated  by 
thto  paragraph  shall  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion upon  the  enactment  of  thto  Act.  an  ad- 
ditional one-third  shall  be  available  tat  obli- 
gation upon  submission  of  the  first  moort 
required  by  seetlan  104  of  thto  chapter,  and 
the  remaining  one-third  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  upon  submission  of  the 
second  such  report  As  used  ta  thto  para- 
graph, the  term  "humanitarian  asstotanoe" 
means  the  provision  of  food,  clothing,  medi- 
cine, and  other  humanitarian  asststsnce. 
and  it  does  not  tadude  the  provlshm  of 
weapons,  weapons  systems,  ammimltlon,  or 
other  equltKuent.  vehicles  or  material  which 
can  be  used  to  inflict  serious  bodily  harm  or 


rsTiOR  or  * 


ASSISTAKCS  rtm 

ooirrsBoaA 

For  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  expenaea  ariaing  from  implementation 
by  the  Contadora  nations  (Mexico.  Panama. 
Colombia,  and  Veoesuela)  of  an  agreement 
among  the  countries  of  Central  America 
based  on  the  Contadora  Document  of  Objec- 
Uvea  of  September  9,  1983.  Including  peace- 
keeping, verification,  and  monitoring  sys- 
tems, $2,000,000,  to  remata  available  until 
expended. 

QmBUL  Pbovisiohs 

Sic.  101.  Funds  appropriated  by  thto  chap- 
ter under  the  headings  "HOiuiiiTsaiAH  ss- 
sisTAMcx  roa  ncABAOuui  DoiocaATic  aasisT- 
Aiicx"  and  "sssistawc*  roa  nfrLBaRATiOK 
OP  A  ooMTADOBA  tnaisiiiwi"  may  be  obligate 
ed  and  expended  notwithstanding  sectitm  10 
of  Public  Law  91-673  and  section  IS  of  the 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956  or  any  other  comparable  provisions  of 
Uw. 

8k.  102.  (a)  The  prohibitions  contataed  ta 
section  8066(a)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act,  1985  (as  con- 
tataed ta  section  101  of  Public  Law  98-473) 
snd  section  801  of  the  Intelllgenoe  Authori- 
sation Act  for  Flacal  Year  1985  (PubUc  Law 
98-018)  shall,  without  limitation  as  to  fiscal 
year,  apply  with  re«>ect  to  funds  appropri- 
ated by  thto  chapter  under  the  headings 

"BUMAMTrAaiAII  ASSISTAWCl  POB  HICAaAOUAII 
BBfOCBATIC  aaSISTAIKB"  and  "ASSISTAHCX 
r(»  IMTLBIBrTATIOK  OP  A  OOirrAOOSA  AOBXK- 


(b)  Nothing  ta  thto  Act,  section  8066(a)  of 
the  Department  of  Defenae  Appropriations 
Act,  1985  (as  oontataed  ta  section  101  of 
Public  Law  98-473).  or  section  801  of  the  In- 
telligence Authorisation  Act  for  Fiscal  Tear 
1985  (Public  Law  98-618)  shall  be  omstrued 
to  prohibit  the  United  States  Oovemment 
from  exchanging  taf  <»matlon  with  the  Nlca- 
raguan democratic  reatotsnce.  or  the  obliga- 
tion and  expenUture.  but  only  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  expreasly  made 
available,  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  thto 
chapter  under  the  hra  dtagn  "HUiuinTAaiAii 
ASSisTAircx  roa  wicabaouaii  hkmocbatic  b»- 
usTA>cs"  and  "assiscaiicb  roa  mPtaainA- 
rum  OP  A  ccnrtAOOBA  icBinmrr". 
Sk.  103.  The  Prealdent  to  urged— 
(1)  to  vigorously  pursue  the  use  of  diplo- 
matic and  econwnk^  steps  to  resolve  the  con- 
flict ta  Nicaragua,  tadudtag  negotiations 


(A)  Implement  the  Contadora  Document 
of  Objectivea  of  September  0. 1983;  and 

(B)  at  the  same  time,  devdop  trade  and 
economic  measures  ta  close  consultation  and 
cooperation  with  other  n*- 
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tlons  which  will  encourage  the  Oovemment 
of  Nicaragua  to  take  the  neoeaaary  steps  to 
resolve  the  conflict; 

(2)  to  sumend  miUtary  maneuvcn  ta  Hon- 
duras snd  off  Nicaragua's  coast,  and  to  lift 
the  embargo  on  trade  with  Nicaragua,  If  the 
Oovemment  of  Mcaragua  agreca  to  a  cease- 
fire, to  open  a  dialog  with  the  Nlcaraguan 
democratic  resistance  and  to  suspend  the 
state  of  emergencr.  uid 

(3)  to  resume  bilateral  diacusslonr  with 
the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  with  a  view  of 
encouraging— 

(A)  a  church-oedlated  dialog  between  the 
Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  and  the  mcara- 
guan  democratic  reatotanoe  ta  support  of  in- 
ternal recondliatlan.  as  called  for  by  the 
Contadora  Document  of  Objecttvea;  and 

(B)  a  comprehensive,  verifiable  agreement 
among  the  nations  of  Central  America, 
based  on  the  Contadora  Document  of  Objec- 
tives. 

Sac.  104.  (a)  The  Prealdent  shaU  submit  a 
report  to  the  Coogreas  every  90  days  on  the 
activltiee  carried  out  ta  accordance  with  see- 
tlon  108  and  on  the  asslstanne  provided 
under  the  paragraphs  of  thto  chapter 
headed  "HuiiAHnABiA>  ASsnTsacB  rem.  ncs- 

BAOOAll  BBMOCBATIC  BISUXAWCS"  and  AS8IST- 
ARCB   POB   HIPLBIfBIRATIOB   OP   A   OOWTABOaA 

ASBisMxirr".  Such  reports  shaU  deeerfbe  the 
wUllngneaB  of  the  mcaraguan  deiuociatlr  re- 
sistsnoe  and  the  Oovemment  of  mcaragua 
to  negotiate  and  the  piogreas  of  efforts  to 
achieve  the  objectives  set  out  ta  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  103  snd  shsll  provide  a  de- 
tailed accounting  of  the  disbursement  of 
sny  such  Bssistanoe. 

(b)  As  part  of  each  of  the  reports  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the  Preal- 
dent shall  submit  to  the  Permanent  Seleet 
Committee  on  InteOlgence  of  the  Houae  of 
Repreeentativea,  and  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelllgenoe  of  the  Senate,  a  report 
on  alleged  human  rights  vlolatkms  by  the 
Nlcaraguan  democratic  resistaaoe  and  the 
Oovemmoit  of  Nicaragua,  ^th  reaped  to 
the  alleged  violations  the  report  shaU  In- 
clude taf  ormatkm  on  who  to  responsible  for 
such  human  ri^ts  violations, 

AODinOIIAL  ASSISTAMCl  POB 
AUBICAPKACB 

Sac  105.  (a)  Sosmssioa  op  Rbquist.— If 
the  President  determines  at  any  time  after 
the  enactment  of  thto  Act  that— 

(1)  negotiations  baaed  on  the  Contadora 
Document  of  Objectives  of  September  9. 
1983,  have  produced  an  agreement,  or  show 
promise  of  producing  an  agreement;  or 

(3)  other  trade  and  economic  measures 
will  assist  ta  a  reaolutlon  of  the  conflict,  or 
to  staMliiation  ta  the  region; 
the  President  may  submit  to  the  Congreas  a 
request  for  budget  and  other  authority  to 
provide  additional  asitotsncf  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  Central  America  peace  proo- 

(b)  STATXMBn  To  Bb  IiicLiiBBt.— The 
President's  request  shall  tadude  a  detailed 
statement  as  to  piogreas  made  to  readve  the 
conflld  ta  the  region.  

(c)  ComuLXAXioir  With  iwb  Oombbss.- In 
fonnul^tag  a  request  pursuant  to  sutaaee- 
ti(m  (a),  the  President  ahaU  ooasult  with  the 
Congreas.  . 

(d)  CoBOBBaaiOBAL  AcnoH.— (1)  The  provi- 
sions of  thto  subsection  apply,  during  the 
NInety-ntath  Ooogress.  to  the  conshterarinn 
ta  the  House  of  Repreeentativea  of  a  Jotat 
reaolutlon  with  reaped  to  the  requeat  mb- 
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<A>  Iho  naMw  afUr  tti* 
of  wliMi  to  M  loUovK 


Um 
onlj  ft  Jotet 
wtthln  S  tactolattTO 
Uwrogmot 
tooob- 


Um 


■Httiartty 


Approvrtor 
Bctton  10 

(B)  vlitab  dMB  not  taaiM  »  pi— mhlo;  and 

(C)  tto  Otto  of  vhteh  to  w  fMImn:  "Joint 
toOHitnl  inMrtiM.  pur- 

t*  tlM  ■mulMiMNl  AppcoprtatlaBO 


(«)AJatat 


ateU.  upon  tntroduo- 
totbai 
of  tlM 


(4)If  antbt 


tav  tbo 
nnk 


Joint 


of  thoBooM  to 

M  boon  rafanvd 

I  tlM  MOW  Joint  raoolatlaB 

U  togtoUUye  dovi  aftar  tbo 

IntwMliinait,    any 

vtatoh  bM  not  rapoitod  tlM  nut 
tatradooad  ahall  ba  dto- 
from  foftlMr  oonridetation  of  that 
a  and  tbat  Joint  rcaolutkm 
dMO  bo  plaead  on  Iha  appropriate  catwKlar 
of  tlMHooaa. 

<SKA)  At  any  tlma  after  tbe  fbat  Joint  raa- 
oiiiUcB  plaead  on  tbe  approprtote  calendar 
n  that  tafT*"***  far  a  period  of  S 
dafa.  It  to  in  order  for  any 
of  the  Honae  (after  coneultattop 
with  the  Speaker  as  to  the  moat  appropriate 
ttoe  for  the  ooMldaratlan  of  that  Joint  reao- 
tatton)  to  OMV*  that  the  Hooee  reaolTe  ttedf 
Into  the  CMantttoe  of  the  Whole  Houee  on 
the  State  of  ttw  TMoa  for  the  eooildBatlaB 
of  that  Joint  raeotaittaB.  TIm  motion  la 
*'*g*'^  prtrOaced  and  to  In  order  even 
though  a  prevtona  tnotton  to  the  Mine  effect 
ta.  AD  polntB  of  order 
the  Joint  raeolution  under  liaiia  1 
and  •  of  nito  ZZI  of  the  Rutae  of  tbe  Houee 
U  the  OMtlon  to  acraed  to.  tbe 
ii>»n  nBMln  the  onftatohed  buat- 
of  the  HOuae  tmtO  dtomaed  of.  A 
to  reeonaider  the  Tote  by  whidi  the 
to  dtoacreed  to  shall  not  be  in  order. 
(B>  Debate  on  tbe  Joint  rHohitlon  ahall 
not  eieeed  10  boon,  whtoh  ehaU  be  dtrktod 
eqaaOy  befmn  a  Member  favorlnc  and  a 
the  Joint  raeohitlon.  A 
to  UnUt  debate  to  tai  order  at  any 
In  the  Booee  or  In  the  Oonmlttee  of 
the  Whole  and  to  not  debatable. 
<0  An  aaaHMtaent  to  the  Joint  reaotatkn 

a»  At  the  nanilairtnn  of  the  debate  on  the 
Jotat  raeolntlei^  tf^  Ooaanlttee  of  ^**^ 
Whole  ahaO  rtoe  and  report  the  Joint  raeoto- 
to  the  Hooae.  and  the  pre»loue 


toftaiali 


iwttboot 


(•)  Aa  oaed  In  thto  aabeeetlon.  the  tenn 

I  day"  mnana  a  day  on  which  the 

•  total  eeaalan. 

(7)  Thto  aubeecUon  to  enacted- 

(A>  aa  an  exerelee  of  the  rulemaklnc 

of  the  Honee  of  Reproeantatlvea.  and 

It  to  deaaaad  a  part  of  the  Rulea  of 

the  Hooae.  bat  appttoatale  only  with  raapoet 

to  Om  procedure  to  be  foOnvad  tai  the 


inthei 
It 
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auperoedaa  other  rulee  only  to  the  extent 
tbat  It  to  taMonatoteBt  with  auda  rnlea;  and 

(B)  with  fun  — "y****"  of  the  eonatttu- 
ttonal  light  of  the  HOoae  to  diange  tto  nilee 
at  My  ttaae.  tai  the  aaoM  manner,  and  to  tbe 
aaaM  extant  as  In  the  eaae  of  any  other  rule 
of  the  Hooee.  and  of  the  right  of  the  Com- 
Btfttee  on  Rules  to  report  a  raaoiutkm  for 
■    lofany 

poa  nouuiOUAii 


log.  (a)  Buamaaion  op  RaaoaaT.— If 
>t  dstemtaiee  at  any  time  after 
of  thto  Act  that- 

on  the  CoBtadora 
of  Objeethrae  of  September  9. 
bave  failed  to  prodnee  an 


logs. 


(0)  other  trade  and  eeenomlc  meaeurea 
have  taQed  to  raeohre  the  confUet: 
the  Praaldant  OMy  subailt  to  the  Oongreaa  a 
requaat  for  budget  and  other  authority  to 
provide  additional  aarialanre  for  the  Nlcara- 


(b>  SnaaiBR  To  Ba  lacLin^— The 
It's  reqwsst  shaU  taKhide  a  detaUed 
IS  to  why  the  negottotlona  or 
other  iiMieaiiiea  have  failed  to  reaolve  the 
oonfUet  in  the  re^on. 

(c)  OonauLXAHoa  Wm  the  Cotraaaaa.— In 
formulating  a  requeet  puzauant  U>  aubaec- 
tloB  (a),  the  President  shaU  oonault  with  the 


(d)  OoMaiaaiou.  Acnoii.— <1)  The  provl- 
slons  of  thto  subsection  apply,  during  the 
mnety-nlnth  Congrees.  to  the  ooneldarmttan 
tai  the  House  of  Repreeentattvea  of  a  Joint 
reaolutlan  with  reapect  to  the  requeet  aub- 
mltted  by  tbe  Preeldent  punuant  to  aubaee- 
tlan(a). 

(3)  fvt  porpoaea  of  thto  aubaeetlon.  the 
term  "Joint  raaolutlon"  meana  only  a  Joint 
raaolntkm  introduced  wlthtai  S  legialaUve 
daya  after  the  Oongreaa  reoeivea  the  request 
aubBittted  by  tbe  Preeldent  pursuant  to  aub- 
aeetlon (a>— 

(A)  the  matter  after  the  rssolvlng  clause 
of  which  to  as  f  oDowe  "That  the  Oongreea 
berdiy  approves  the  additional  authority 
and  amtotanrr  for  the  Nicaraguan  democrat- 
to  ntftotanrr  that  tbe  Preeldent  requeeted 
purwant  to  the  Supplemental  Approprta- 
Uooi  Act.  1008.  notwltbstandtaic  secUon  10 
of  Public  Law  91-07S.": 

(B)  wbleb  does  not  have  a  preamble:  and 

(C)  the  Utle  of  which  to  as  follows:  "Joint 
resolution  relating  to  Central  America  pur- 
suant to  the  Supplemental  Approprlatlona 
Act.  1000.". 

(S)  A  Joint  reetdutlon  shall,  upon  taitroduo- 
tlon.  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee or  oommltteea  of  tbe  Houee  of  Repre- 
siintatlins 

(4)  If  an  the  committees  of  the  House  to 
whldi  a  Joint  raaolutlon  has  been  referred 
bare  not  reported  the  aame  Joint  reeolutkm 
by  the  end  of  10  legtolatlre  days  after  the 
firflt  Joint  reaolutlon  was  Introduced,  any 
committee  which  bee  not  reported  tbe  first 
Joint  resolution  tntrodueed  shaU  be  dle- 
eharged  from  further  (iwiefclefatlon  of  that 
Joint  reeehitlon  and  that  Joint  reaolutlon 
abaU  be  plaeed  on  the  appropriate  ralenrtar 
of  tiM>  Hooae. 

(SKA)  At  any  ttane  after  the  fltat  Jotait  ree- 
olutlon  plaoed  on  the  appropriate  calendar 
baa  been  on  that  calendar  for  a  period  of  S 
legtotatlre  daya.  It  to  tai  ordar  for  any 
of  the  Houae  (after 


coMuttatlon  with  the  Speaker  as  to  the 
moet  appropriate  ttaae  for  the  consideration 
of  that  Joint  raaolutlon)  to  move  that  the 
Houee  raeolve  ttsdf  Into  the  Cnmmlttee  of 
the  Whole  Booee  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  that  Joint  reatriu- 
tlon.  Tlie  motion  to  highly  privileged  and  to 
\n  order  even  though  a  prevloua  motion  to 
the  aame  effect  has  bean  dieagreed  to.  AU 
pointo  of  order  against  the  Joint  resolution 
under  claueee  S  and  0  of  rule  ZZI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  Houee  are  waived.  If  tbe 
motion  to  agreed  to.  the  reeoiutlon  ahaU 
remain  the  unftailahed  bualneas  of  the 
Houee  untn  ittoiifieail  of.  A  motion  to  reeon- 
alder  the  vote  by  whtoh  the  oMtlon  to  dto- 
agreed  to  ahaU  not  be  In  order. 

(B)  Debate  on  the  Joint  reeoiutlon  ahaU 
not  exceed  10  boun,  which  ahaU  be  divided 
equally  between  a  Member  favoring  and  a 
Member  oppneing  the  Joint  reeoiutlon  A 
motion  to  limit  debate  to  tai  order  at  any 
time  in  the  House  or  in  tbe  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  is  not  debatable. 

(C)  An  amendment  to  the  Joint  reeoiutlon 
to  not  tai  order. 

(D)  At  the  conrtualnn  of  the  debate  on  the 
Joint  reeoiutlon.  tbe  Committee  of  the 
Whole  ahaU  itoe  and  report  tbe  Jotait  reeoiu- 
tlon back  to  tbe  Houee.  and  tbe  prevloua 
queatlco  ahaU  be  coneldered  as  ordered  on 
the  Joint  reeoiutlon  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  aaotlon. 

(0)  As  used  in  thto  subsection,  tbe  term 
"legislative  «tey"  means  a  day  on  which  the 
Houee  to  in  saealon. 

(7)  Thto  subsection  to  enacted— 

(A)  as  an  exerdae  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Houee  of  Repreeentatlves.  and 
as  such  It  to  deemed  a  part  of  the  Rulee  of 
the  Houee.  but  applicable  only  with  reepect 
to  tbe  procedure  to  be  followed  tai  the 
House  in  the  case  of  a  Joint  reaolutlon.  and 
it  supersedee  other  rulee  only  to  the  extent 
that  It  is  inconsistent  with  such  nUes;  and 

(B)  with  fun  recognition  of  the  oonstltu- 
tional  right  of  the  House  to  change  Its  rules 
at  any  ttane.  In  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  tai  the  case  of  any  other  Rule 
of  the  House,  and  of  the  rl^t  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rulea  to  report  a  reaolutlon  for 
the  consideration  of  any  measure. 
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A.  OVgtaTllW 


Onoe  it  becaune  clear  that  a  majority 
of  both  Houaea  favored  funding  for 
humAnltarian  oarigtanoe.  the  prlmair 
iaauea  becnme  the  limits  of  "humani- 
tarian" aid,  the  entities  that  were  to 
administer  the  aid  program,  and  the 
continuation  of  contra  aid  regtrictions. 
with  respect  to  this  last  matter,  mem- 
bers of  the  House  questlooed  whetlier 
the  ccmtra  aid  prohibitioo  in  the  FT 
86  DOD  appropriation  would  survlTe 
enactment  of  the  humanitarian  aid 
provision  and.  if  it  did  so,  whether  the 
President  would  sign  a  later  enact- 
ment continuing  general  military  aid 
restrictioos  into  FT  86.  There  ap- 
pesjred  to  be  a  general  agreement  that 
gowral  military  aid  restrletlaiis  legally 
would  continue  to  apply  after  approval 
of  humanitarian  aid  untfl  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Senate  favored  a  repeal  of  the  contra 
akl  regtrictioos  in  the  FT  tt  DOD  ap- 


propriation. This  would  have  had  the 
etfect  of  allowing  the  CIA  immediate- 
ly to  use  oonttngeney  reserve  funds  to 
aid  the  oontras.  The  final  oompnnnise 
position  taken  with  reject  to  contra 
aid  allowed  genval  restrictions  to  sur- 
vive the  humanitarian  aid  bills  and 
left  their  extension  beyond  FT  86  to 
be  decided  during  oonglderatlcm  of  the 
■Tw^rwiitoy  intelligenoe  authorlMtkm 
bOl  f  or  FT  86. 

In  addition  to  addiesring  the  hu- 
manitarian aid  issue,  the  ISDCA  also 
contained  the  PeU  amendmoit,  which 
conoetned  linking  American  foreign 
aaslstanoe  to  the  provision  by  aid  re- 
cipients of  fiirT*r*^*''*^  to  the  contras. 
As  originally  passed  and.  evidently,  as 
origtaially  approved  by  the  conference 
committee,  the  Pell  amendment  pro- 
hibited both  use  of  foreign  aid  moneys 
to  support  the  contras  and  entry  into 
agi«emento  or  understandings  with 
foreign  aid  recipients  to  provide  contra 
aid.  As  finally  enacted,  the  latter 
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prohibition  was  revised  to  prohibit 
only  the  conditioning  of  foreign  aid  on 
the  provisi<m  of  contra  aid  by  the  pro- 
spective recipient. 

B.  isdca:  baklt  ACnOH 
1.  Committee  rettorta 
With  the  ISDCA  being  the  primary 
foreign  aid  authorlntlon.  both  the 
House  and  Senate  reported  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  foreign  aid  funds  to 
assist  the  contras.  No  restriction  on  In- 
telligence activities  was  Iwduded. 

IMTXRMATIONAL  SBCURTTT  AMD  DE- 
VELOPMENT COOPERATION  ACT  OP 
1005 
SecMon  rM— ProMMtion  rOatiMO  to  nMi- 
tary  paramilUarv  operxMona  in  Niearor 
gya 
Section  704  prohttilto  the  use  of  any  funds 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  by  the  For- 
eign Aastotance  Act  for  the  purpoee  of  sup- 
porting, directly  or  taidlrectly.  mOitary  or 
puamUltary  operations  In  Nicaragua  by  any 
■roup,  organtoatlan.  movement,  or  indlvld- 
uaL  The  puzpoee  of  thto  provision  to  to  rsaf - 
firm  the  prohibition  on  aU  funding  for  mOl- 
tary  or  paramilitary  operatlone  in  Nicara- 
gua. It  to  Intended  as  a  dear  meesage  to 
coontrles  of  Central  America  that  aaritfanre 
provided  under  the  Foreign  Asstaitanre  Act 
may  not  be  uaed  directly  or  taidlrectly  for 
thto  purpoee.  1p^"««"g  through  a  transfer 
or  diversion  of  funds  from  another  country. 
Thto  problbltlan  to  taitended  to  be  compre- 
hensive and  appUee  to  aU  support,  to  aU 
local  currendee  generated,  and  to  aU  uses  of 
the  support  or  local  currencies,  if  the  effect 
would  be  to  support  actlona  against  Mlcara- 

'^  H.  Rep.  9»-8«  at  40 

IMTBRICATIONAL  8BCDRITT  AMD  DE- 
VELOPMENT COOPERATION  ACT  OP 
lOOS 
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SeetUm  49S-ProMbltUma  rOatlno  to  nUli- 
tanr  or  patwmauarg  operotfons  to  Miear 


funds  undsr  thto  Act.  Tbe  Foreign 

snoe  Act.  or  the  Arme  Export  Control  Act  to 
provide  aaatotenoe  of  any  Idnd.  either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  to  any  peraon  or  group  en- 
gaged in  Insurgency  agatnat  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua.  Thto  section  also  prohlb- 
tts  the  UJB.  Oovernment  from  entering  Into 
any  agreement  or  understanding  with  any 
recipient  of  VJB,  asslsranne  or  purchaser  of 
VA  mmtary  equipment  to  provide  such  aa- 
slstanoe. 

S.  Rep.  09-34  at  40 

2.  Senate  debate 
The  Senate  approved  the  ISDCA 
with  the  reported  foreign  aid  reatrlc- 
tion  Intact  on  May  16.  However,  the 
Senate  was  socm  to  contradict  the 
spirit  of  this  restriction  in  its  ccnasider- 
atiOQ  of  State  Department  Authoriza- 
tions (&  lOOS). 

C.  STATE  SBTASTIISHT  AUTBOBXZATIOII 
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available  by  thto  sectkm  may  only  be  used 
by  the  Preeldent  for  humanttartan  — '— 
anoe  to  the  Nlearasuan  demoeratle 


Introduced  as  an  amendment  by 
Pell,  thto  sectton  problbtts  tbe  use  of  sny 


Less  than  a  month  after  approving 
the  ISDCA.  the  full  Senate  approved 
amendments  to  the  State  Department 
authorisation  bill  (8.  lOOS)  that  both 
authorised  funds  for  humanitarian  as- 
sistance and  ranoved  Contra  aid  re- 
stricticms.  Though  these  provisions  did 
not  appear  in  the  final  State  authori- 
sation (Pub.  L.  00-03),  they  formed  a 
basis  for  the  final  ISDCA  and  supple- 
mental approprlsM<m  language. 
Senate  debate  on  this  and  related 
amendments  to  the  State  authorisa- 
tion follows. 

Mr.  NUMN.  Mr.  President.  I  sent  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration; 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
ammdment  wHl  be  stated. 

The  bUl  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Gemfto  [Mr.  Numl 
(for  htansdf.  Mr.  Bbrssh.  Mr.  B<»xii.  Mr. 
Chobs.  Mr.  Jonraxos.  Mr.  Dots.  Mr.  Looak. 
Mr.  DoBBmBrasB.  Mr.  DsCoiicnn.  Mr. 
RocKBPBLLBB,  and  Mr.  Nicblb)  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  275. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinanlmous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendmoit  be  dispensed 
with. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill.  taisNt 
the  following  new  sectkm: 

Ssc.  .  (a)  Notwtthatandtaig  secUon  405  of 
the  Intetnatlanal  Security  *  Development 
Coopwatlon  Act  of  1006  as  ccntataied  tai  a 
000  (00th  Congrees.  1st  session)  or  any  other 
pft>vislon  of  law.  there  to  authorlaed  to  be 
appropriated  004.000.000  for  Ptocal  Tear 
1000  to  be  expended  by  the  President  for 
humanitarian  ti—***'"**  to  tbe  Nicaraguan 
dfiBMHTatlr  I  cslitsnrr 

(b)  Subeeetlou  0000(a)  and  (b)  of  the  De- 
parbment  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act. 
1006.  aa  eontataied  tai  the  Jotait  reeolutian  en- 
titled a  "Joint  Reaolutlan  making  conttan- 
taig  appropriations  for  the  ftocal  year  1006. 
and  for  other  purpoeee".  approved  October 
11  1064  (PubUe  Law  06-476;  06  Stat.  1066). 
and  secttai  601  of  tbe  fntemgen«e  Authori- 
sation Act  for  ftocal  year  1008  (Public  Law 
00-610:  00  Stat.  0S04)  are  hereby  repeeled. 
provided  however  that   the  funds  made 


(c)  The  Preeldent  ahaU  direct  the  MaMonal 
Security  CouncQ  to  monttor  the  uae  of 
funda  for  the  purpoee  authorlaed  in  aubeec 
tlona  (a)  and  (b). 

(d)  Mothtaig  tai  thto  eectton  ahaO  be  con- 
atnied  to  impair  or  Itanlt  tai  any  way  the 
overalght  powera  of  the  OiugTcaa, 

(e)  The  Preeldent  to  hereby  urged  and  re- 
quested— 

(1)  to  puraue  vlsoroualy  the  use  of  dlpto- 
matlc  and  econcmic  meaeures  to  resolve  a>e 
oonfliet  tai  Nicaragua.  hidiwWng  stannltane- 
oos  negotiations  to: 

(A)  ImpICBMnt  the  Contadora  Document 
of  Objectives  of  September  0. 1060.  snd 

(B)  develop.  In  doee  consultation  and  co- 
operation with  other  natlona.  trade  and  eeo- 
nomlc  maasurne  to  orwiplemwit  the  eeonem- 
ic  sanctions  of  the  United  States  Impnerrl  by 
the  Preeldent  on  May  1. 1066  and  to  encour- 
age the  Oovernment  of  Nlcaragtta  to  take 
llK  mil  fesarj  at rpa  tn  i  rentrr  thir  nmft*-* 

(2)  to  suspend  the  economte  sanrtfcins  Im- 
posed by  the  President  on  Msy  1,  1066  snd 
the  United  Statea  mOttary  maneovers  tai 
Honduras  and  off  the  coast  of  Mlcaragua  U 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  agrees  (A)  to 
a  cease  fire.  (B>  to  open  a  dtadogoe  with  all 
eleraente  of  the  opposttten.  taadudtaig  the 
Nicaraguan  democratic  reslstenoe.  and  (O 
to  Buwwiwl  the  state  of  emergency  In  Nicara- 
gua: 

(3)  to  can  upon  the  Nicaraguan  democrat- 
ic resistance  to  remove  Cram  their  ranks  any 
indtviduato  who  have  engaged  In  human 
rights  abuaea:  and 

(4)  to  reaume  bOateral  dtocnashwia  with 
the  Oovernment  of  Nicaragua  with  a  view  to 
encouraging— 

(A)  a  churcb-medtaOed  dialogue  between 
the  Oovernment  of  mcaragua  and  aU  de- 
ments of  the  oppoeMon.  tairtndlng  tbe  Nica- 
raguan democratic  realstance.  tai  support  of 
intereal  reconcflatlon  aa  called  for  by  the 
Contadora  Document  of  Objectives;  and 

(B)  a  ccmprebenshre.  verifiable  agreement 
among  the  nations  of  Central  America, 
based  on  the  Contadora  Docoment  of  Objec- 
tives. 

(f)  Tbe  President  sbaU  submit  a  rqiort  to 
the  Congress  00  days  after  the  enactment  of 
thto  act.  and  every  00  days  thereafter,  on 
any  actions  taken  to  cany  out  subseettona 
(a)  and  (b).  Bach  sudi  report  shaD  taidnde 
(1)  a  detailed  statement  of  the  progress 
made,  if  any.  in  reaching  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment referred  to  In  suheectfcwi  (eXl).  (0)  a 
detailed  aeooonttaig  of  the  dtobuisensnte 
made  to  provide  humanitarian  ssstotanf* 
with  the  funds  referred  to  In  subeectlane  (a) 
and  (b).  and  (S)  a  stotement  of  the  steps 
taken  by  the  NIearagnan  deaMcratlr  iintol 
anoe  to  comply  with  the  reooest  retared  to 
tai  subsection  (eXO).  _ 

(g)  As  iMsd  tai  thto  eeetlan.  the  term  "hi» 
manltitflan  assistance"  means  the  pravtolan 
of  food.  doChtaig.  medldne.  other  haaaanl- 
tarian  *— *-*"'^  and  transportatlan  i 
ated  with  the  ddlvery  of  audi 
Such  term  doea  not  taidude 
one  systems.  am"'""'**'*»«.  cr  ay^other 
equipment  or  materld  whldi  to  designed,  or 
has  as  Its  poipose.  to  taifllet  serious  bodily 
harm  or  death. 

(h)  Nothliw  tai  thto  eeetlan  predndss  shar- 
taig  (V  <«ffni»'^tfa«f  necessary  tnteDlgcnoe  In- 
foimatlan  by  the  United  Statea. 

(1X1)  No  other  materid  ssstotsnne  may  be 
provided  to  the  NIearagnan  dawinpratlr  re- 
sistance,   directly    or   Indtoedly.   by    any 
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in 
and  o<  sneh  »  oatai*  ae  the 
•pprapttate.  Tha 
I  In  any  auoli  nquaal  ada- 
aatovhytha 
ma  tarn  teUad  to  raaolra  tt>« 
itattM  rattan. 
(JXl)  A  Joini  raaolnttan  which  la  Intro- 
daead  within  S  eataadar  dva  after  tta*  day 
OB  whtah  tha  OoBCiaai  raoatfaa  a 
ttal  riimiil  ilMiilliiil  hi  wihaactien  U) 
whtah.  if  aoMlad.  would  gnat  tlM 
tha  aBttkOftty  to  taka  any  or  aU  of  the  ao- 
■erfbad  In  mhaactlnn  (1)  ahaflbe  ooo- 
In  aflootdanoa  with  pmeaduna  oon- 
I  In  poracraph^  (» throosh  (T)  of  may 
(e)  of  aaettan  aOM  of  tha  Depait- 
o(  Dafane  ApptapriatlaBa  Act.  IMS. 
I  In  tha  joint  raaotattan  Mtltted 
a  "Joint  Raaohitlan  aaaklnc  contlnolnc  v- 
\  for  the  flaoal  jraar  UM.  and  for 
Ootobar  IS.  19M 
OMMlc  law  M-«7S:  M  OtaL  MM),  ezoapt 
that- 
CA)  rafeiapcaa  In  aueh  paracnpha  to  the 

the  Honae  of  BuiiiaaentartTaa  shall  be 
to  be  leftoopeea  to  the  appropriate 
I  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Hooae  of  Rapreaentatlrea.  remecttvdr 


(B)  anMnteaenU  to  tlM  Joint  reaolutlon 
are  In  order. 
(»  ThlB  aaettan  la  enacted  by 

(A)  aa  an  exardae  of  the 
of  the  Banate  and  Hooae  of  Repre- 

tivdy.  and  as  such  tt  la 
a  part  of  the  nilea  of  each  Houae. 
ra«aetlv^.  but  applteahia  only  wttb  re- 
ject to  the  procedure  to  be  f oUoved  in  that 
Bouae  In  the  eaaa  of  a  rseohitton  deacilbed 
in  BUbaeettan  <a>.  and  It  auperaedaa  other 
rulaa  only  to  the  extent  that  It  la  ineooslst- 
ent  wtth  auch  ralea;  and 

(B)  wtth  toU  rscocnlttan  of  the  coutltu- 
ttaiMl  right  of  slther  Hooae  to  diai«e  the 
rulsa  (ao  far  aa  relatad  to  the  procedure  of 
that  Houae)  at  any  time.  In  the  same 
mannar  and  to  the  saae  extent  aa  in  the 
caaa  of  any  other  rule  of  that  Hooae. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  bow  we  are  toinc  to  allocate  the 
time.  We  are  loinK  to  hav«  a  number 
<rf  9eakera.  But  I  aak  that  th«  Chair 
Ti&tidf  me  In  6  mlnutea.  I  may  bave  to 
take  a  few  more  minutes  beyond  that, 
but  I  would  like  to  take  5  mlnutea.  U 
that  la  aatlafactory  to  my  ooUeacue 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  ttala  amendment  la  oo- 
ipooaored  by  mjraelf  aa  w^  aa  Senator 
B— laaa.  Senator  Boaar.  Senator 
JoBwaroa.  Senator  Cnua.  Senator 
Looaa.  Senator  DaCoiKan.  Senator 
Senator  Nicxua.  and 
HatM.  Tlie  amendment  would 


provide  bimtanltarlaa  aariatanoe  to 
the  democratk:  raalitanoe  In  Nlcara- 
fua. 

Bveryooe  tn  this  Chamber  la  well 
aware  of  the  recent  debate  aa  to 
whether  humanitarian  aaalatance 
ahottld  be  itrovtded  to  the  democratic 
iinlatanriii  In  Mlearacua.  Ttt»  admlnla- 
tratloo  propoaal.  which  waa  yery  simi- 
lar to  this— It  waa  not  similar  In  leda- 
latlve  form  but  similar  to  the  Preal- 
dent's  later  commitment  was  a  strange 
ledalaUve  vote,  but  I  think  most 
people  understood  the  Intent— paased 
the  Senate  by  a  narrow  vote.  51  to  46. 
but  fafled  in  the  Bouse. 

Shortly  after  the  Senate  vote.  Sena- 
tes Baaiaaa.  Jomraroa.  Bouk.  and  I 
Introduced  a  resolutloo;  Senate  Joint 
Reaolutlon  120.  which  would  have  re- 
leaaed  the  $14  million  fenced  last  year 
but  limited  uae  of  thoae  funds  only  tot 
hiimanttarlan  asstttanw. 

SInoe  then,  we  have  rcvlaed  this 
amendment  in  some  substantive  areas, 
but  the  thrust  of  it  has  not  chanced  in 
appreciable  ways. 

The  amendment  we  are  intnxluclng 
today  would  unfence  the  $14  million 
and  authortee  an  additional  $24  mil- 
lion of  humanitarian  assistance  for 
fiscal  year  1966.  It  provides  that  the 
money  Is  to  be  expended  by  the  Presi- 
dent only  for  humanitarian  assistance 
to  the  Nlcaracuan  democratic  resist- 
ance and  that  the  National  Security 
Couxtdl  Is  to  supervise  the  expenditure 
of  the  money. 

In  listening  to  the  debate  on  the 
floor.  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
most  Senators  seem  to  agree  on  what 
our  policy  objectlvea  In  Central  Amer- 
ica should  be.  Nobody  believes  that 
the  %iM«««-*"  are  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  commitments  they  made 
to  the  OAS  or  commltmenta  they 
made  to  their  own  revolution. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
help  develop  a  sustainable  policy  that 
can  enjoy  the  support  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people.  A  number  of 
other  Members  of  Congreas  have  made 
similar  suggestions.  Regretfxilly  no 
such  compromlae  was  reached  during 
the  last  debate,  and.  as  a  result,  our 
pollcy  toward  Central  America  re- 
mains in  disarray. 

All  Senaton  seemed  to  agree  that  we 
should  support  democracy  In  Nicara- 
gua and  the  rest  of  Central  America, 
that  Nicaragua  cannot  become  a  baae 
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for  the  Soviet  Union  or  Cuba  or  their 
surrogatea.  that  the  Banrtlnlstaa  must 
not  threaten  or  subvert  their  neigh- 
bors, and  that  they  ahould  live  up  to 
the  promises  they  made  to  the  OAS  in 
1970  to  adopt  a  pluralistic.  repreaenU- 
ttve  government.  Those  are  the  goals 
that  I  bdleve  moat  people  in  this  body 
would  agree  with. 

The  problem  is  how  we  should  ac- 
complish these  objectlvea.  That  Is 
where  the  failure  has  been.  The  ad- 


ministration has  yet  to  produce  a 
policy  which  enjoys  sufficient  support 
of  the  Amerloan  people  and  the  Con- 
gress to  make  It  sustainable. 

We  might  adopt  something  stronger 
than  this  amendment  In  this  Chamber 
today,  but  I  believe  It  would  be  coun- 
terproductive, because  It  would  set  in 
motion  a  counterreactlon  in  the  Houae 
and  it  would  solidify  opposition.  Even 
if  it  were  to  go  through  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  it  would  not  send  the  In- 
dispensable signal  that  miist  be  sent  If 
our  policy  has  any  chance  of  succeed- 
ing in  Central  America,  and  that  is  a 
signal  that  we  are  going  to  have 
enough  support  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  continue  a  policy,  for  whatever 
time  is  necessary,  to  acoompUah  our 
goals  and  Ob  jecttves. 

That  Is  the  heart  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  here.  We  can  argue  about 
the  definition  of  humanitarian  aid. 
but  we  are  trying  to  get  enough  of  a 
consensus  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  so 
that  we  aend  that  indispensable  mes- 
sage, that  we  are  not  going  to  be  down 
there  for  6  months.  1  year,  or  2  years. 
We  do  not  have  Lebanon-type  provi- 
sions in  this  amendment.  There  are  no 
time  limits.  We  are  going  to  continue 
this  kind  of  policy  as  long  as  necessary 
to  accomplish  our  goala.  If  that  mes- 
sage goes  out  of  this  Chamber  with 
the  vote  today,  then.  In  my  opinion, 
the  amendment  will  have  been  a  suc- 
cess. The  policy  Itself  may  take  a  long 
time.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Akmstboiio).  The  Senator  has  used  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
I  be  notified  in  B  mlnutea.  and  I  will 
try  to  accelerate  my  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wUl  notify  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Furthermore,  in  the 
public's  eyes  UA  policy  has  become 
unjustly,  and  most  inaccurately  re- 
duced to  the  issue  of  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras.  There  is  plenty  of  blame  to  go 
around  for  this— to  the  administration 
for  inappropriate  activities  undertak- 
en by  the  CIA.  and  the  lack  of  a  coher- 
ent Nlcaraguan  policy  framework  in 
which  to  place  the  Contra  program, 
and  to  Congress  for  its  inadequate 
oversight  of  the  problem  as  well  as  its 
repeated,  protracted,  divisive  debates 
which  have  served  little  to  clarify  the 
larger  Central  American  issues  in- 
volved. 

This  amendment  is  Intended  to  be 
the  first  step  in  rectifying  this  situa- 
tion. By  providing  aid  we  are  affirming 
our  support  of  thoae  who  stand  for 
freedom  and  democracy  in  Central 
America.  But  by  providing  humanitari- 
an aid  we  are  alao  signalling  our  will- 
ingness to  support  nonmUltary  means 
of  achieving  peace  and  democracy  in 
the  region.  In  El  Salvador,  we  have 
supported  President  Duarte's  efforts 
at  dialogue  with  the  rebel«  we  ahould 


do  no  leas  In  Nicaragua,  nor  should  we 
expect  leas  of  the  Sandinistas  than 
that  they  talk  to  the  aimed  opposl- 


By  providing  now  funding  for  hu- 
manitarian asrittf"^  In  1966  and  1986 
wa  reablve.  for  a  crudal  polod  of  time, 
the  laaue  of  irtiat.  if  any.  aid  to  give 
the  Cootraa.  With  this  basic  aspect  of 
our  policy  decided,  the  administration 
will  have  Ume  free  fnm  leglalative 
battlea  In  which  to  reshape  and  re- 
structure our  complete  Nlcaraguan 
p(dlcy  as  it  fits  into  our  policy  frame- 
work for  the  region.  This  Is  vital  woi^ 
It  must  be  done. 

It  must  be  clear  to  one  and  all  at 
home  and  abroad  that  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras  Is  only  part  of  a  region  wide  strat- 
egy to  deal  with  the  challenges  we 
face. 

No  one  should  have  any  doubt  about 
thoae  challenges.  We  face  a  struggle 
between  toave  men  and  women  fight- 
ing for  donocracy  and  a  better  life  on 
one  side  and.  on  the  other  side,  the  en- 
emies of  freedom  both  of  the  left  and 
right.  And  no  one  should  have  any 
doubt  about  where  America  stands  In 
that  conflict  We  must  stand  with  the 
f<»ces  of  democracy. 

We  have  stood  with  the  democratic 
center  in  El  Salvador,  we  have  sup- 
ported the  delicate  transition  to  demo- 
cratic government  in  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duraa  a«H  Panama,  and  we  must  stand 
with  the  democratic  realstanoe  In  Nica- 
ragua. There  has  been  much  rtietorlc 
about  the  Contras.  The  Prealdent  has 
suggested  that  they  are  just  Uke  our 
Founding  Fathers.  Others  regard 
them  as  right  wing  terrorists.  I  believe 
the  President  overstates  the  caae,  but 
the  facts  are  that  genuine  democrats, 
men  like  Art«iro  Cruz,  who  were  im- 
prisoned by  Somoaa  and  were  early 
supporters  of  the  Sandinistas,  now  be- 
lieve that  the  Contras  offer  the  true 
path  of  denuDcraey.  Because  men  like 
Crus  are  the  leaders  of  the  Contras,  it 
Is  our  obligation  to  help  them. 

Many  believe  that  we  should  never 
have  begun  provicUng  aaalst«nr»  to  the 
Contras.  that  the  SandinlstM  are  a  le- 
gitimate revolution,  and  that  the 
United  States  should  not  intervene  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  another  ooim- 
try.  ReganDeas  of  how  one  feels  about 
the  initial  decision  to  support  the  Con- 
traa,  the  fact  Is  that  we  did.  Regard- 
leas  of  how  one  feels  about  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  Sandinlsta  revolution— 
and,  like  a  lot  of  other  Americans,  I 
applauded  the  overthrow  of  S<»nosa— 
the  f  acU  are  that  the  Sandinistas  have 
betrasred  their  revolutfcm.  Regardleas 
of  how  one  feels  about  U.S.  Interven- 
tion, the  facts  are  that  the  Sandinistas 
are  active  supporting  subversion  of 
their  neighbors.  And.  the  facta  are 
that  the  Craitras  began  as  a  small 
group  of  mcaraguans  and  grew  as 
other  Nlcaraguans  became  increasing- 
ly disenchanted  with  the  Sandinistas. 


I  am  ccmvlnoed  that  they  would  have 
grown  with  ex  without  our  aid. 

Moreover,  It  is  dear  Uiat  the  Con- 
tras have  been  able  to  generate  pres- 
sure on  the  Sandinistas  and  the  Sandi- 
nistas would  very  much  like  to  termi- 
nate any  aid  to  them.  In  my  judgment, 
we  must  design  a  policy  that  continues 
pressure  on  the  Bandlnlirt<w  but  moves 
American  promotion  of  military  action 
to  the  badt  burner. 

Our  policy  must  also  avoid  the  "Leb- 
anon synctaome"  in  which  the  Presl- 
dmt  and  Congress  establish  arbitrary 
and  unrealistic  time  limits  to  complex 
foreign  policy  goals. 

The  American  people  must  believe 
that  all  avenues  of  diplomatic  eoo- 
n<»nic.  and  political  preasure  have 
been  exhausted  if  there  is  to  be  any 
lasting  support  for  military  related  op- 
tions. That  is  not  the  case  today. 
Right  or  wrong,  the  American  people 
perceive  that  the  military  option 
through  the  Contras  has  been  on  the 
front  burner  and  is  the  President's 
course  of  first  resort. 

The  challenge.  I  believe.  Is  to  move 
forward  with  political,  diplomatic,  and 
economic  pressure,  and  continue  the 
possibility  of  mHitSLry  pressure  itself. 

The  proposal  we  are  offering  today 
would  achieve  these  objectives. 

Let  me  explain  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  this  amendment. 

First,  it  authorises  $24  million  for 
fiscal  year  1966  and  unfences  the  $14 
million  from  last  year,  but  provides 
that  thoae  funds  may  be  only  used  by 
the  President  for  hiunanitarlan  assist- 
ance which  is  defined  as  food,  cloth- 
ing, medicine,  other  humanitarian  as- 
sistance, and  tranqsortatlon.  It  does 
not  include  any  weapons,  weapons  sys- 
tems, or  ammunition.  Because  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  Important  that  the 
democratic  resistance  be  able  to 
defend  itself,  the  amendment  specifi- 
cally does  not  preclude  the  provision 
of  intelligence  Information  to  the 
democratic  resistance  or  the  collection 
of  necessary  intelligence  by  the  United 
States.  In  making  these  funds  avaU- 
able.  the  amendment  repeals  the 
w«i*Tirf  amendment,  but.  as  I  will  ex- 
plain more  fully  below,  does  ao  in  a 
way  that  no  further  assistance  may  be 
provided  to  the  Contras  unless  Con- 
gress specifically  authorises. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the 
President  is  to  administer  the  assist- 
ance and  that  the  NSC  Is  to  numitor 
the  program.  I  recognise  that  many 
Senators  believe  that  aid  ahould  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  or  the  State  De- 
partment. They  do  not  want  the  CIA 
involved.  I  understand  their  canoems, 
particularly  as  the  CIA  has  not  han- 
dled this  project  wdl  In  the  past  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  use  our  assistance  for  the  Con- 
tras as  a  lever  to  assist  In  fostering  a 
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regional  solution  to  the  conflict  Ac- 
cordingly, I  believe  that  the  maThntim 
flexibility  should  be  given  to  the  Presl- 
doit  to  administer  this  swslstanpe.  The 
President  must  make  a  detailed  report 
to  the  Congress  every  90  days  and.  if 
he  ehooaes  to  have  the  CIA  involved.  I 
can  assure  him  that  Congress  wHl  be 
watching  very  closely.  I  know  I  cer- 
tainly wHl  be. 

Second.  It  urges  the  President  to  vig- 
orously pursue  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic measures,  including  negotla- 
tkms,  to  Implonent  the  Ccmtadora  ob- 
jectlvea, and  to  develop.  In  eloae  coop- 
eration with  our  allies,  trade  and  eco- 
nomic measurea  to  preasure  the  Gov- 
ernment of  NlcaragiUL  The  Prealdent 
is  also  urged  to  suspend  the  economic 
sanctions  he  Imposed  oa  May  1  and  to 
suspend  imllltary  maneuvers  in  Hondu- 
ras and  off  Nicaragua's  coast  if  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  agrees  to  a 
ceasefire,  opens  a  dialog  with  the 
democratic  resistance,  and  suspends 
the  state  of  emergency. 

Mr.  President  our  amendment  urgea 
the  Prealdoit  to  suspend  the  economic 
sanctions  if  the  Sandlnlirtas  take  the 
steps  I  mentioned,  because  we  think 
he  made  a  serious  error  in  Imposing 
them  unilaterally  and  without  any  at- 
tempt to  xise  them  as  a  lever  in  the  ne- 
gotiations. When  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  including  Senator 
BawTam  and  I.  called  for  economic 
and  trade  sanctions,  we  urged  that 
they  be  done  in  concert  with  our 
allies— not  unilaterally.  We  also  ex- 
pected that  the  Prealdent  would  use 
the  prospect  of  sancticHis  as  a  lever  to 
persuade  the  Sandinistas  to  negotiate 
seriously  in  the  Contadora  process. 
But  the  Presidait  did  not  do  that  On 
the  eve  of  departing  for  Europe,  the 
President  hastily  hnposed  the  sanc- 
tions. There  was,  so  far  as  I  know, 
little  or  no  ocHosultatioD  with  our 
allies.  It  should  be  no  surprise,  thai, 
that  only  El  Salvador  has  come  out  in 
sivport  of  the  sancUcms.  What  Is 
worse,  seme  of  our  best  friends  In  the 
region  and  in  Europe  have  condemned 
the  sanctions  and  said  that  they  would 
ofteet  the  sanctions  by  Increased  trade 
with  Nicaragua.  The  Sandinistas  have 
been  having  a  propaganda  fldd  day. 
exploiting  the  lac^  of  suppmt  for  the 
sanctions  and  blaming  them  aa  the 
cause  of  the  serious  shmtacea  of  food 
and  other  necessities  that,  in  fact 
have  been  caused  by  their  own  Inept- 
ness  and  adherence  to  the  Marxist/ 
Leninist  eccmomtc  theories.  Some 
sanctions. 

Third,  the  President  Is  alao  urged  to 
call  upon  the  demoentic  resistance  to 
remove  from  its  ranka  any  Indtviduala 
who  have  engaged  In  human  riglitB 
abuses,  and  the  Prealdent  is  urged  to 
resume  the  bilateral  dlscusslotis  be- 
tween Vb!t  United  Statea  and  the  Oov- 
erament  of  Nicaragua. 


^\<^m.T^*  B  BCe  vr^lkT  A  V     D  VOTMt  1 
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FBiarth.  the  Prwktent  Is  required  to 
rapoft  to  OoncTMi  every  M  days  and. 
fifth.  Um  UMndment  pcOhlbito  uur 
foitlMr  AM  tram  any  UJB.  Oovemmant 
Um  Preddaot  raquaita 
..   from  Ooosrea  and 

I  to  apivove.  In  order  to 

this  artrttttnnal  aid.  Um  Preri- 
dent  muet  detonnliM  UMt  uetoUatlom 
baaed  on  Um  Contodora  prlndidoB  or 
Um  oUmt  eeononite  and  diploniattr 
■tope  have  failed  to  reaolre  Um  oon- 
flloi.  Kmedltod  proceduTM  are  aat  out 
for  tbe  eoiMlderatlan  of  ttMt  request. 

Am  I  mnnfltmert.  our  amendment  re- 
peate  the  Boland  anMBdmcnt:  but  I  be- 
lieve tbe  approach  we  are  MOMttac  Is 
pre<Orahle  to  that  taken  toy  the  Boland 
nt.  whldi  prohibited  any  ae- 
dlreetly  or  indlreetly.  to 
^_ In  military  or  para- 
military operations  In  Nloaraffua. 
Tboae  who  vloh  to  laeserve  the 
Boland  amendment  have  sunestod 
that  ve  eould  enaot  a  provMon  gtvlnc 
humanitarian  aid  to  the  Oontras  "not- 
withstandlnc  any  other  law."  The 
problem  with  that  formulation  Is  that 
it  left  It  up  to  the  admlnWrmUon  to 
decide  what  t— *■**■"*'  was  humanitar- 
ian and  thus  could  be  provided,  and 
what  aid  aaristed  dlreetly  m- Indlreetly 
mmtary  or  paramilitary  operations  In 
Mlearacua  and  thus  eould  not  be  pro- 
vided. That  apivoaeh  would  have  cre- 
ated a  vast  gray  area  In  which  no  one 
oould  be  certain  what  eould  be  provid- 
ed and  what  oould  not  be.  Our  ap- 
proach Is  much  more  direct.  It  permits 
humanitarian  aid  to  be  provided, 
strictly  defines  humanitarian  assist- 
ance, and  prohibits  any  further  aid 
from  any  UJS.  Oovemment  agency 
unlem  the  President  specifically  re- 
queats  It  from  Oongrem  and  we  vote 
our  approvaL  Thus,  there  could  be  no 
further  military  amistsnfft.  overt  or 
covert,  by  the  CIA  or  State  or  AID  or 
anyone,  unlem  Congrem  specifically 
approves.  This  sddiwas  the  concerns 
which  led  many  Senators  to  support 
the  Bidand  amendment,  but  pcvmlts 
humanttarlan  aid  to  be  provided  with- 
out ambiguity  and  makes  it  dear  that 
no  further  asrtsfanpe  can  be  provided 
without  spedfle  approval  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  sets 
forth  the  humanitarian  assistance 
that  may  be  provided  to  the  Nlcara- 
guan  democratic  resistance.  By  that 
term  we  mean  thoee  Nlcaraguans  who 
have  taken  up  arms  agalnat  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  are  engaged  In  armed  resist- 


This  amendment  Incorporates  ele- 
ments from  the  malor  proposals  that 
were  considered  recently.  tncUidlng 
the  resolntian  favored  by  the  adminis- 
tration, the  one  advanced  by  Senator 
Btbb  on  behalf  of  several  Democrats, 
and  the  rtfiwT"*'^**^  economic  sano- 
tlens  suggested  by  Senator  Bawimi 
and  mys^.  Finally.  It  does  not  Include 
the  language  of  Senate  Joint  Reeolu- 
tion  106— to  which  nmny  Senators  ob- 


jected—that would  have  authorised 
supporting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  operations  in 
Hlearagua.  Indeed,  tt  makes  It  very 
dear  that  only  humanitarian  aasist- 
anoe  may  be  provided  unlem  Congrem 
gives  further  authorimtion. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  amend- 
ment will  eojoy  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 

This  approach  Is  a  regional  ap- 
proach. All  parties  are  required  to  do 
certain  things.  The  Sandinistas  are  re- 
quired to  do  only  what  they  have  al- 
ready promised  to  do.  The  democratic 
realstanoe  is  obligated  to  Insure  that  It 
Is  a  truly  democratic  movement  by 
purging  from  its  ranks  Individuals  who 
are  responsible  for  human  rights 
•IMMSS.  The  United  States  must 
pursue  bilateral  negotiations  with  the 
Sandinistas  and  be  prepared  to  sus- 
pend maneuvers  If  the  Sandinistas 
take  the  steps  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Thto  approach  calls  the  Sandinistas' 
haiMi  They  say  they  are  democratic.  I 
say  OK.  let  them  prove  It.  This  hu- 
manitarian aid  will  sustain  the  demo- 
cratic resistance;  It  will  keep  the  flame 
of  liberty  and  hope  alive. 

Moreover,  humanitarian  aid  Instead 
of  mUitury  aid  should  facilitate  negoti- 
ations both  within  the  Contadora 
framework  and  betweoi  the  United 
States  and  the  Sandinistas  Changing 
the  nature  of  renewed  XiS.  Oovera- 
ment  aaslstanoe  to  the  Contras  will 
also  serve  to  t^p**"*"  our  new  ap- 
proach, characteriied  by  our  deter- 
mined Interest  in  a  negotiated  setUe- 
ment.  Finally,  it  permits  the  aid  to  be 
used  as  a  lever  to  puiaue  our  objec- 
Uves. 

This  amendment  puts  military  aid  in 
the  background  but  leaves  the  military 
option  open.  If  the  President  con- 
cludes that  the  economic  and  diplo- 
matic paths  have  failed,  he  may  come 
back  to  Congrem  and  request  addition- 
al asslrtanoe.  If  he  has  made  a  good 
faith  effort  to  exhaust  theee  courses 
and  if  the  Sandinistas  do  not  modify 
their  behavior,  then  the  President's 
request  for  additional  assistance  will 
meet  a  very  different  reception  in  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  develop  a  long-term  course, 
MM  that  can  mjoy  iHtMd  bipartisan 
support  and  provide  the  President  the 
basil  to  conduct  a  coherent,  sustain- 
able foreign  policy.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  purpoee  of 
clarity  I  shall  read  the  cosponsors 
again.  Myself.  Mr.  BsmaBi.  Mr. 
Boamr.  Mr.  Chilss.  Mr.  Jomnroii.  Mr. 
Dots.  Mr.  LooAB.  Mr.  DuaBMaausa, 
Mr.  DaCowcm.  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

The  PREBIDING  OFFICER.  The 
flenatior  from  Tiv***"* 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
I  will  ask  that  the  Chair  allocate  7 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas. 


•  Mr.  OORTOlf .  Mr.  President.  I  am 
disappointed,  frankly,  with  all  of  the 
proposals  offered  so  far  which  concern 
T3A.  policy  toward  Nicaragua.  Some 
suffer  from  a  tendency  to  treat  the 
f!an4inii^—  and  the  interesto  of  the 
United  States  naively  while  others 
would  make  ineffective  or  inappropri- 
ate policy. 
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Let  there  be  no  doubt,  the  United 
States  has  reason  to  be  concerned 
about  Nicaragiui  because  American  In- 
terests are  involved,  but  this  doesn't 
mean  that  we  must  acUvdy  seek  the 
overthrow  of  the  Sanrtlnisto  regime  or 
support  the  Contras  Just  enough  to 
keep  up  the  killing  without  a  hope  of 
success.  In  my  estimation,  it  is  not 
dear  at  this  time  that  we  can't  reach 
an  acceptable  accord  with  the  Sandi- 
nistas that  sets  the  groundwork  for 
peace  and  stability  in  the  region.  The 
administration,  which  has  tried  fund- 
ing the  anti-Sandlnlsto  revolutionariea 
and  unsucceesfully  sought  the  over- 
throw of  the  Sandlnlsta  regime,  has 
not  taken  the  opportunity  presented 
by  this  pressure  to  strike  a  bargain  for 
peace. 

I  urge  the  administration  and  my 
colleagues  to  consider  the  options  that 
are  available  to  us  in  a  sober  and  ob- 
jecUve  fashion.  These  options,  which  I 
will  dlscuM  briefly,  indude  continued 
use  of  various  means  to  gain  intelli- 
gence and  show  American  resolve,  eco- 
nomic pressure,  aid  to  the  Contras. 
and  dlplcMnacy. 

Our  understanding  of  the  challenges 
posed  for  us  In  Niearagiia  derives  from 
intelllgenoe  gathering— and  we  must 
have  the  very  best.  We  need  to  know  If 
and  when  the  Sandinistas  ship  arms  to 
rebels  in  neighboring  states.  We  need 
to  know  what  the  Sovieto  and  Cubans 
are  up  to.  We  need  to  know  all  we  can 
about  Nicaraguan  military  policies, 
arms  acquisitions,  base  constnictlon. 
and  activlUes  that  might  lead  to  offer- 
ing the  Soviets  or  Cubans  base  privi- 
leges. Our  efforts  in  this  regard,  with 
the  exception  of  some  needlessly  pro- 
vocative actions  on  several  occasions, 
have  been  appropriate,  indeed,  impera- 
Uve. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has 
been  right  to  show  its  resolve— eo  long 
as  there  is  a  serious  problem— through 
a  military  presence  In  the  region.  This 
presence  serves  notice  to  the  Sandinis- 
tas. Soviets,  and  Cubans  that  under- 
mining peace  In  Central  America  or 
the  Caribbean  will  not  be  tolerated. 
We  need  not,  as  some  have  suggested 
here  today,  stipulate  in  legislation 
what  n^ght  constitute  sufficient 
reason  to  Intervene  with  those  forces. 
I  believe  existing  law  which  cheda 
Presidential  war  powers  is  sufficient. 
Carefully  deflntaig  what  would  consti- 
tute reason  to  Intervene  would  simply 
suggest  to  those  who  might  exploit 


the  situation   what  they  could   get 
away  with. 

At  the  urging  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  a  month  and  a 
half  ago,  the  President  embargoed 
trade  with  Nk»ragua.  Instead  of  being 
a  response  to  particular  Nicaraguan 
behavior.  It  was  timed  to  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  aid  to  the  Contras  fol- 
lowing the  defeat  of  aid  in  the  House. 
It  appeared  to  be  a  weak,  second- 
choice  means  to  show  American  re- 
solve. Not  only  was  the  timing  poor, 
but  my  guem  is  that  it  will  be  counter- 
productive. The  onbargo  will  largely. 
If  not  entirely,  be  offset  by  the  trade 
from  other  countries  and  wOl  assist 
the  Sandinistas  In  blaming  the  prob- 
lems In  Nicaragua  on  us.  It  might  very 
well  strengthen  Ortega's  popular  sup- 
port. But  now  that  we  have  taken  this 
step.  In  spite  of  these  shorUxnnlngs, 
we  should  see  It  as  a  flexible  instru- 
ment to  be  reconsidered  In  light  of 
flandlnliita  behavior. 

The  effects  of  the  embargo  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  funding  the  Contras. 
That  aid  backfired  in  two  ways.  First, 
it  bolstered  the  Sandinlsto's  f  alladous 
assertion  that  the  rebels  were  nothing 
more  than  ex-members  of  the  Samo- 
san  national  guard  funded  by  the 
United  States,  and  thus  it  lent  support 
to  the  Sandinlsto's  claim  to  embody 
Nicaraguan  nationalism.  Second,  it 
gave  them  an  excuse  to  continue  their 
military  buildup. 

The  difficult  conditions  in  Nlcarar 
gua,  sharpened  by  the  pressure  exert- 
ed by  the  administration,  have  not 
been  fully  exploited  in  the  peace  proc- 
ess. The  depressed  economy,  anwchy 
in  parts  of  the  countryside,  and  a  gen- 
eral sense  of  national  insecurity  in 
Nicaragua  afford  us  an  opportunity,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  make  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  drive  an  acceptable  bargain. 
Unfortunately.  I  just  don't  see  evi- 
dence of  that  kind  of  effort  by  the  ad- 
minlstratlcm.  We  need  to  take  greater 
initiatives  within  the  Contadora 
framework  and,  at  the  first  instance  of 
good  faith  exhibited  by  the  Sandlnls- 
tas,  restart  bilateral  talks.  That  coiirse 
of  action,  however,  should  not  be  man- 
dated by  the  Congress  because  such  a 
Tfft"****^  will  reduce  to  sero  the 
«»hMi«i>  of  g^ftng  any  change  In  San- 
dlnlsU  policies  In  return. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  summarise  and 
f^mrlnd^  briefly.  We  should  maintain 
our  presence  and  surveillance  in  the 
regl(HL  We  should  use  the  embargo 
flexibly  in  re^onse  to  Sandinisto 
policy.  And,  above  all,  we  should  spare 
no  effort  in  exhausting  dlplcmuitic  ave- 
nues toward  a  regional  peace  agree- 
ment. Before  we  seek  to  overthrow  a 
ton&ga  government,  we  should  fully 
explore  the  alternatives.  The  policy  I 
have  outlined  above  needs  a  chance  to 
prove  Its  viability.  If  it  proves  unsuc- 
cesaTul,  then  a  reassessment  will  cer- 
tainly be  necessary  .• 


Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  s^ld  for  a  unan- 
imous consent  request? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Exoh 
of  Nebraska  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senatm* 
OoLOWATBa  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  Indicated  that  he  wlU  have  an 
opening  statement.  Notwithstanding 
that,  if  I  may  ask,  the  Indulgence  of 
the  Senator,  so  Senator  BnrrsBir  may 
speak  at  this  point  for  our  side,  we  will 
iUDpredate  It. 

I  shield  7  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENT8EN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  In  a  bipartisan  53  to 
46  majority,  we  voted  to  release  $14 
million  in  funds  for  the  Contras  that 
were  induded  in  the  continuing  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1985.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  proposal  did  not  become 
law.  and  that  is  one  reason  we  are  dis- 
cussing the  issue  once  again. 

I  realize  that  many  Members  of  this 
body  oppose  our  current  policy  toward 
Nicaragua,  and  others  who  do  not 
oppose  It  are  skeptical  of  the  way  it 
has  been  conducted.  I,  too,  wish  we 
could  go  back  to  the  beginning  and 
start  over.  But  we  do  not  have  that 
luxury;  we  have  to  proceed  from 
where  we  are  now,  consider  what  our 
national  foreign  policy  goals  ought  to 
be,  and  dedde  how  we  can  go  about 
achieving  them. 

Now  there  is  a  great  deal  about  the 
actions  of  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua that  I  do  not  like.  I  do  not  like  its 
Marxist-Leninist  orientotlon;  I  do  not 
like  the  way  It  censors  the  press  or  the 
CanUnal  Obando  y  Bravo's  homilies;  I 
do  not  like  the  way  it  uproots  people 
from  their  land  and  places  them  on  co- 
(Veratlve  farms.  But  having  said  all 
this,  let  me  say  something  else:  If  this 
were  all  that  the  Sandinistas  were 
doing,  then  it  would  be  difficult  to  Jus- 
tify governmental  support  for  the 
Contras.  If  everything  the  Sandinistas 
did  had  only  an  internal  effect,  then 
as  much  as  I  ml^t  oppose  them,  and 
as  much  as  I  would  want  than  to 
change  their  ways,  and  as  much  as  I 
might  want  to  apply  pressure  on  them 
because  of  their  violations  of  human 
rl^ts,  then  Government  support  for 
the  Contras  would  not  be  my  choice. 

But  the  Sandinistas  are  not  Just  a 
leftist  group  that  is  engaging  in  inter- 
nal repression  and  experimenting  with 
■^^^ifanw  as  a  possible  way  of  solving 
the  problems  of  a  developing  country 


in  Latin  America.  Neither  the  poUtical 
Ideology  of  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua nor  its  particular  philosophy  of 
pitverty  ownership  is  the  issue  here. 
The  issue  is  what  they  are  doing  that 
threatens  the  peace  and  stability  of 
Central  America  and  the  Img-term  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  that 
region,  and  how  we  can  diminish  this 
threat. 

The  Sandinistas  are  actively  engaged 
in  training  guerrillas  who  sre  trying  to 
overthrow  by  violence  the  govern- 
ments of  El  Sslvador,  Hcmduras.  and 
Costa  Rica.  We  have  discussed  the 
control  and  communications  f  adlltlea 
that  the  Sandinistas  admit  they  are 
providing  for  the  five  guerrilla  fac- 
tions in  El  Salvador.  We  have  dis- 
cussed the  arms  and  smmunlticm  the 
Sandinistas  have  bem  providing  to 
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many  of  these  same  guerrillas.  And  we 
know  that  much  of  this  has  been 
going  on  almost  since  the  time  the 
«M»rttn<«[»A»  took  over  in  Nicaragua. 
This  is  a  group  that  came  to  powo* 
promUng  democracy  and  reject  for 
its  neli^bors. 

We  have  discussed  on  more  than  one 
occasion  recently  the  size  and  composi- 
tion of  the  Sandinisto  armed  f  oroea, 
which  have  grown  so  large  that  they 
are  in  a  position  to  intimidate  thdr 
neighbors.  I  do  not  see  any  need  to 
talk  about  the  specific  munbers  again; 
we  should  all  imderstand  by  now  the 
implications  of  the  Sandinisto  mflltary 
buildup  and  what  it  portends  for  the 
peace  of  the  region. 

Let's  dlBCuas  last  April's  congression- 
al vote  on  Contra  aid  and  our  policy 
toward  Nicaragua.  Many  Members 
wanted  to  give  the  Sandinistas  an  op- 
portunity to  show  their  good  faith, 
and  to  do  so  they  voted  against  aid  to 
the  Contras.  Well,  we  saw  Immedlatdy 
Just  what  good  faith  on  the  part  tA  the 
St(iv<iwt«t.««  means.  Hardly  had  the 
last  votes  been  cast  than  Danid 
Ortega  was  off  for  Moscow  to  greet 
Miktiaii  Gorbachev  and  to  ask  him  tot 
additional  aid.  This  action  should  not 
have  been  too  surpriring.  and  I  believe 
it  underscores  one  of  the  ultimate  dan- 
gers poaed  by  the  direction  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  presently  heading. 

The  same  people  are  saying  the 
same  things.  That  somehow  the 
United  States  drove  the  Sandinistas 
into  the  arms  of  the  Russians.  That 
the  United  States  has  been  hostfle  to 
the  BfhP^T»iM<-.M  from  the  beginning. 
Well,  that  is  Just  not  true.  WhUe  we 
were  sending  aid.  they  were  establish- 
ing the  second  Soviet  satellite  in  this 
hemisphere  and  the  first  on  the  North 
American  Ccmtinent.  Today,  an  armed 
Nicaraguan  minority,  advised  and 
badced  by  3.000  or  so  Russian.  Cuban. 
East  German.  Bulgarian,  and  FLO 
military  advisers  is  busy  suppressing 
the  mcaraguan  majority. 
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tlM  »fti«»«"*^,  the  United 
StafeM  tilad  to  iMlp  NloancuA'a  ravo- 
tottftoB  MUm  lU  ortstiMa  pronlMS.  Im- 
after  the  ouirtar  of  Prasl- 
Id  IVIt.  we  Atrlinad  food 
to  toed  tbe  thon^nrti  of  people  dle- 
ploeed  by  the  oonfUet.  Over  tbe  next  a 
ywm  we  tave  the  new  goreminent 
flvo  tfenee  ••  niaeh  aid  aa  we  had  (tren 
ttepndeoMHr  durliw  tu  last  a  yean. 
Thia  HiifiitflT  votod  for  meh  akL  In 
fact,  our  $117  mmion  waa  more  than 
Mlearasua  reoatved  from  any  other 
natifln  In  the  wortd  durtnc  thoae  first 
few  yeara.  In  addition,  we  helped  ar- 
ran«e  reeebediillng  acreemenU  with 
ooaunerdal  banka  and  new  loana  In 
multflataral  devdopment  tenki,  tnd 
VB  made  medal  etf orte  to  etrencthen 
the  private  aeetor  of  Nlcaracua'e  econ- 
omy' 

Bat  irtiOe  the  United  States  was 
tryinc  to  lend  a  helptnc  hand,  the 
liarxM  hardllnen  amaog  the  revolu- 
tlooarles  were  oonaolhtatlnc  their 
power,  radlcalirtnt  their  procrams. 
drivlnc  out  those  who  did  not  share 
their  Ideolocy.  snd  toe«fnnlng  to  pro- 
vide military  aaslstanee  to  foerrUla 
movements  in  nelchbortnc  countries. 
The  Sandinistas  leave  few  Olnskms  to 
eomf ort  their  sopp«Hters  In  this  coun- 
try. Tomas  Bonte  braes  of  their  rero- 
hitlon  without  boundarlea.  and  they 
flannt  their  inereostnc  ties  to  the  Sovi- 
ets. They  spumed  our  friendship  and 
refused  to  accept  even  our  Peace 
Oorpa  volunteers.  They  abandoned 
tbatr  prof  eased  commitments  to  de- 
mocracy, and  they  embarked  on  a 
course  of  actkm  that  has  gotten 
them— and  ua— to  the  point  we  have 
readied  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  Is  now  time 
for  us  to  acknowledge  that  the  hopes 
whkdi  many  of  us  had  for  the  Sandl- 
nlsta  regime  have  been  disappotaited: 
that  their  revolutloD  has  tiuned  sour 
and  became  a  threatening  preaence  in 
Central  America. 

I  believe  there  Is  a  substantial  senti- 
ment In  this  body  In  support  of  actions 
to  psrsuade  the  Sanrtlnisias  to  diange 
the  direction  In  which  they  are  so 
dearly  headed.  What  Is  being  offered 
here  today  Is  a  comprehensive  propos- 
al for  doing  precisely  this.  This 
It  endeavon  to  codify  the 
on  XJA.  policy  which  I  be- 
lieve already  exists  In  the  Senate  end 
which  may  well  be  emerging  In  the 
other  body  as  welL  It  provides  a  mix- 
ture of  preswirM  and  taicentives  for 
Nicaragua  to  change  course  at  home 
and  in  Its  «*«*i«»*g"  with  its  neighbors. 

I  bdleve  this  measure  Is  a  strong 
signal  of  XJA.  support  for  the  demo- 
cratic opposition.  It  provides  enoour- 
sgiBiiiinl  and  support  for  the  diplomat- 
ic procem.  It  li  not  draoonian:  It  Is  not 
one  sided.  It  caUs  upon  our  own  Oov- 
emment  to  reenter  bllaterlal  negotlar 
tkMM  with  the  Sandkiistas;  and  it  says 
we  should  refrain  from  military  ma- 
neuvers near  Nicaragua  and 


the  trade  embargo  If  the  Sandinistas 
will  agree  to  a  cease-fire,  to  a  dialog 
with  the  democratic  resistance  forces 
in  Nicaragua,  and  to  a  suspension  of 
the  state  of  emergency. 

It  calls  upon  the  Contras  to  elimi- 
nate from  their  ranks  any  individuals 
who  have  engaged  In  human  rights 
abuses. 

l^irthennore.  this  amendment  rec- 
wgw*—  the  legitimate  concerns  of  the 
Congress  about  the  way  the  Nloaragxia 
program  has  been  omducted  in  the 
past  by  Mmtttog  ii-^«*-~««  to  the  Con- 
tras to  the  funds  released  and  author- 
ised in  this  statute.  It  does  not  provide 
a  backdoor  for  any  other  aid  to  the 
Contni.  whether  covert  or  overt 

No  one  can  be  sure  what  the  Sandl- 
ntota  reaponse  to  these  proposals  will 
be.  I  hope  that  they  will  see  our  deter- 
mination and  will  turn  aside  from  the 
course  they  have  been  pursuing. 

But  I  am  convinced  they  will  do  so 
only  If  there  is  sufficient  pressure  on 
them  from  within.  A  crridal  compo- 
nent of  this  package,  consequently.  Is 
release  of  the  $14  mllllmi  In  humani- 
tarian aastatanoe  for  the  democratic 
resistance  forces  in  Nicaragua  for  this 
year,  plus  the  authorisation  of  $24 
million  In  such  ssslstance  for  fiscal 
year  1966. 

Today,  even  without  U^S.  assistance, 
the  Contra  forces  have  grown  to  twice 
what  they  were  last  year,  and  they  are 
ocntinuing  to  grow  at  a  rate  of  500  a 
month.  It  Is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a 
patrol  to  go  out  with  30  commandos, 
as  they  call  thoaselves.  and  return  to 
their  base  camp  with  twice  that  many. 
They  are  raising  private  funds,  but  It 
ts  vital  that  we  give  their  efforts  our 
stamp  of  approval,  both  for  the 
morale  boost  it  offers  the  Contras  and 
for  the  message  It  sends  both  to  the 
Sandinistas  and  to  the  other  govern- 
ments In  the  regions. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  too.  that  the 
Contras  are  not  mercenaries,  despite 
the  Sandinista  propaganda  claims. 
Almost  all  of  them  are  simple  peas- 
ants—Campeslnoe— who  say  they  are 
flirting  because  they  have  had  their 
land  taken  from  them,  because  they 
have  been  placed  on  cooperative 
farms,  because  they  want  to  be  left 
ai(aie  to  raise  their  crops  and  their 
families.  They  are  not  receiving  any 
pay  for  their  service,  only  beans  and 
rice  and  bullets.  They  are  willing  to 
i^  their  lives  for  their  own  interests 
in  Nicaragua,  but  In  doing  so  they  are 
also  fighting  on  behalf  of  the  interests 
of  the  United  Statea. 

In  cloalng,  I  want  to  emphaslsf  that 
if  the  Hamlinlstwf  succeed  in  eliminat- 
ing the  Contras  and  consolidating 
their  power  with  Nicaragua,  they  will 
poee  an  evm  greater  threat  to  the 
peace  and  stability  of  the  region.  The 
primary  obstacle  to  this  is  the  pres- 
sure exerted  on  them  by  the  Contras: 
and  if  we  take  the  pressure  off,  if  we 
abandon  the  one  tosmt  that  is  current- 


ly f«gMl"g  their  attention,  then  I  am 
confident  the  flandlnlst^tf  will  increase 
their  active  support  of  insurgencies, 
and  their  violence,  oensorahip  and  sup- 
pression wUl  spread  to  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America.  The  stream  of 
refugees  headed  toward  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  will  turn  into  a  tor- 
rent, and  San  Antonio,  the  10th  larg- 
est city  in  the  United  States,  wiU  be 
well  on  its  way  to  becoming  the  first. 

It  Is  legitimate,  necessary,  and  right 
that  the  United  States  be  concerned 
about  the  safety  of  its  neighbors  and 
that  it  exert  its  Influence  against 
thoae  who  would  subjxigate  a  free 
people.  We  are  a  leader  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  and  we  should 
measure  up  to  that  re^wnslbillty.  We 
cannot  abdicate  that  responsibility 
with  a  return  to  the  short-term  cop 
out  of  isolationism.  We  should  do 
what  we  can  to  discourage  the  Sandi- 
nistas' regional  adventurism  and  to  en- 
courage the  elimination  of  their  mili- 
tary ties  with  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  I 
urge  your  support  of  this  amendment 
as  a  reasonable  and  comprehensive 
way  to  achieve  this  objective. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  Is  necessary- 
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Mr.  President.  I  want  to  commend 
the  qwnsors  of  this  smendment  for 
their  real  efforts  to  find  a  middle- 
ground  position  that  might  attract  bi- 
partisan support  to  achieve  peace  in 
Central  America.  In  particular,  their 
effort  to  define  more  clearly  what  con- 
stitutes hiunanltarian  aid  Is  an  im- 
provement over  the  earlier  versions  of 
the  approach  embodied  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

Regrettably,  however,  I  believe  it 
stlU  falls  short  of  constituting  what  I 
would  consider  an  approach  that  leads 
to  peace  rather  than  a  continued  con- 
fUct.  because,  as  I  read  this  amend- 
ment, it  would  not  clearly  prohibit  the 
provision  of  trucks.  Jeeps,  rommunlca- 
tlons  equipment,  and  other  items  that, 
while  nonlethal  in  and  of  themselves, 
would  support  the  continuation  of  a 
conflict  In  violation  of  our  commit- 
ment under  the  OAS  charter  and  in 
violation  of  our  own  national  interests. 

But  even  If  the  definition  of  humani- 
tarian aid  were  further  clarified  to 
prohibit  provi<Ung  the  equipment  I 
have  Just  described,  giving  humanitari- 
an aid  would  still  permit  the  Contras 
to  divert  funds  now  being  used  for 
such  things  as  food,  medicine,  end 
clothing  to  be  used  to  acquire  military 
equipment. 

More  Importantly,  however,  para- 
graph (1X3)  of  the  amendment  is  dan- 
gerously flawed  and.  if  enacted,  would 
come  close  to  constituting  the  sort  of 
Oulf  of  Tonkin  kind  of  open  invitation 
to  the  Prealdent  to  take  whatever 
action  he  considers  necessary  to  re- 
solve the  conflict.  As  one  of  the  few 


Senators  left  who  made  the  bad  mis- 
take of  voting  for  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin 
resolutian  some  years  back.  I  am 
always  perhaps  extra  sensitive  to  any 
analogy  In  this  regard. 

The  two  bases  tot  the  Presidential 
determination  contained  in  this  para- 
graph appear,  in  fact,  to  be  dealipied 
to  encourage  the  President  to  eecalate 
American  support  for  or  direct  in- 
volvement in  the  Contra  effort  to 
overthrow  the  Oovemment  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

Why  do  I  believe  this?  First  of  all. 
the  determination  relating  to  the  Con- 
tadora  document  of  objectives  does 
not  require  that  Nicaragua  be  respon- 
sible for  any  failure  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment based  upon  that  docimient.  Only 
a  few  months  ago.  Nicaragua  and 
other  Central  American  countries 
were  prepared  to  sign  a  Contradora- 
sponsored  treaty,  but  pressure  from 
our  own  administration  caused  the 
other  Central  American  Oovemments 
not  to  sign.  Furthermore,  we  should 
remember  it  was  the  United  States 
that  unllatwrally  broke  off  the  bilater- 
al talks  with  Nicaragua  in  Mamanlllo 
that  might  have  resolved  United 
States-Nlcaraguan  differences  regard- 
ing the  Contadora  treaty. 

Nothing  has  happened  since  that 
holds  out  any  promises  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  really  serious  about  re- 
solving differences  with  Nicaragua  so 
as  to  achieve  a  treaty. 

The  second  determination  relating 
to  the  failure  of  trade  and  economic 
measures  to  resolve  the  conflict  in 
Coitral  America  Is  also  destined  to  be 
a  foregone  outcome.  Most,  If  not  all,  of 
our  allies  in  the  region  and  in  Europe 
iiave  absolutely  refused  to  cooperate 
In  the  American  sanctions  effort,  and 
Nicaragua  has  already  taken  steps  to 
negate  the  effects  of  the  sanctions. 
These  sanctions,  which  will  affect 
mainly  the  middle  income  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  groups  in  Nicaragua,  will 
not,  in  my  view,  prove  effective.  The 
vacuum  will  be  quickly  filled  up  by 
other  willing  suppliers.  Frankly,  I 
think  the  application  of  economic 
sanctions  usually  is  the  same  as  if  one 
shoots  one's  self  in  the  foot. 

So  the  President  will  have  no  prob- 
lem in  making  either  of  the  determi- 
nations provided  for  in  paragraphs 
(1X2).  I  predict  that  if  this  provision 
becomes  law,  the  administration  will 
be  back  with  requests  that  will  boggle 
the  mind.  The  language  in  this  para- 
graph that  states  "The  Presldait  may 
request  the  Congress  to  authorlie  ad- 
ditional assistance  for  the  democratic 
resistance  In  such  amount  and  of  such 
a  nature  as  the  Presldoit  conslderB  ap- 
propriate" could,  as  I  read  It.  be  esca- 
lated to  Include  the  sending  of  U.S. 
military  forces  to  fight  in  mcaragua. 

I  think,  in  general.  whOe  this 
amendment  is  a  true  effort  at  achiev- 
ing a  bipartisan  approach.  It  does  not 


do  the  Job  that  I  would  like  to  see  it 
do. 

Finally,  from  my  own  viewpoint,  I 
think  we  should  be  honest  with  our- 
selves. To  my  mind,  the  Contras  really 
are  terrorists.  The  definition  of  terror- 
ism is  the  changing  of  the  policy  of 
government  through  violence  and 
murder  and  the  like.  This  Is  exactly 
what  the  Contras  are  seeking  to  do 
now  in  Nicaragua. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  difference 
between  a  freedom  fighter  and  a  ter- 
rorist is.  to  my  mind,  pretty  dear.  A 
freedom  fighter  is  somebody  who  goes 
after  military  objectives,  military  tar- 
gets, and  installations  of  the  govern- 
ment that  they  are  trying  to  overturn. 
A  terrorist  is  far  more  indiscriminate 
in  the  damage  that  he  or  she  does  and 
a  good  many  civilians  get  killed  in  the 
process. 

About  a  year  ago.  the  rough  esti- 
mate was  that  some  4.000  civilian  casu- 
alties had  taken  place  as  a  result  of 
the  action  of  the  Contras.  Now.  terror- 
ism. I  think,  should  be  opposed,  snd 
we  do  Inveigh  against  it.  But  when  it  is 
practiced,  we  should  be  honest  with 
oiuselves  and  recognize  that  we,  too. 
are  using  terrorism  as  a  weapon. 

So.  for  all  of  these  reasons.  I  find 
myself  In  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment but  in  praise  of  the  motives  that 
caused  it  to  be  written. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield 
me  S  minutes? 

Mr.  PEXL.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized.     

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wUl 
vote  against  providing  so-called  "hu- 
manitarian assistance"  to  the  Contras 
because  of  one  undeniable,  irrefutable, 
nondebatable  fact:  This  assistance  is 
nothing  more  than  logistical  support 
for  the  Contras  war  against  the  Oov- 
emment of  Nicaragua,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica should  be  in  the  business  of  over- 
throwing governments. 

U,8.  support  for  this  war  has  been  a 
mistake  from  the  beginning.  It  is  a 
'««f«-VT*  to  continue  it  today.  The 
policy  is  wrong- legally,  moraUy,  and 
practically.  It  has  been  a  failure  to 
date,  and  it  has  no  hope  of  success  in 
the  future.  It  has  also  been  an  embar- 
rassment to  the  United  States 
throughout  the  world. 

Within  6  weeks  after  President 
Reagan  took  the  oath  of  office  in  1081. 
he  endorsed  the  CIA's  plan  to  organise 
and  to  fund  paramilitary  activities 
against  the  Sandinista  Oovemment  in 
Nicaragua.  This  decision  brought  the 
United  States  Into  an  alliance  with  an 
army  that  waa,  at  that  time,  dinninat- 
ed  by  the  leaders  of  Somosa's  notori- 
ous snd  hated  national  guard.  We 
should  not  have  signed  on  with  the  So- 
modstas  then;  we  should  not  be  sup- 


porting them  today.  In  1081,  Mr. 
Reagan  turned  to  the  secret  use  of 
military  force  as  his  course  of  first 
resort,  he  signed  us  up  to  support  a 
covert  war  run  by  the  forces  of  reac- 
tion and  repression,  and  our  policy 
toward  Nicaragua  has  been  hostage  to 
that  decision  ever  since.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  changed  course. 

The  issue  today  is  really  no  different 
from  what  it  was  a  year  ago,  or  Just 
last  month,  whoa  the  Congress  reject- 
ed providing  military  ssslstsnce  to  the 
Contras.  That  issue  is:  Should  the 
United  States  of  America  help  the 
Contras  in  their  efforts  to  overthrow 
the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua? 

Changing  the  label  from  military  as- 
sistance to  humanitarian  assistance 
does  not  change  the  fundamental 
Issue.  Clothing  given  to  people  fight- 
ing a  war  is  called  uniforms;  food  given 
to  simed  forces  in  combat  is  called  ra- 
titms;  footwear  for  soldlns  is  boots: 
and  medical  Siwristancf  to  men  In 
battle  is  used  to  treat  the  wounded. 

In  fact,  the  use  of  the  term  "human- 
itarian assistance"  is  totally  mislead- 
ing. We  are  not  talking  about  provid- 
ing "humanitarian  assistance"  her^ 
we  are  talking  about  providing  logfcrti- 
cal  support  for  the  Contra  combatants 
fighting  to  overthrow  the  Sandinistaa. 
The  definition  of  "humanitarian  as- 
sistance" as  set  forth  in  the  Geneva 
Conventions  and  Protocols  requires 
that  humanitarian  sssistanre  be  ad- 
ministered by  an  wganimtinti  inde- 
pendent frtnn  the  parties  of  the  con- 
flict, that  it  be  distributed  to  nonoom- 
batants  only  and  then  only  on  the 
basis  of  need,  and  that  it  be  available 
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impartially  to  all  affected  dvlllans  on 
both  sides  of  the  conflict.  This  pro- 
posed assistance  flunks  the  test  on  all 
counts.  Simply  put.  this  is  more 
money  for  more  war. 

If  tills  asslstanfr  were  really  "hu- 
manitarian." the  cosponsors  would  not 
be  asking  tat  so  much.  This  amend- 
ment authorizes  the  aniroprlatlon  of 
$24  million.  This  is  an  arbitrary,  in 
fact,  an  irrational  sum  that  bears  no 
relationship  whatsoever  to  the  legiti- 
mate humanitarian  needs  of  those 
Nicaraguans  who  have  left  Nicaragua 
and  now  live  In  Honduras.  To  aee  how 
irrational  this  figure  Is.  one  only  needs 
to  compare  It  with  actual  expenditures 
being  made  today  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Bifii  Cmnmlssioner  for  Refugees 
[UNHCR]  which  has  a  fuU-blown  refu- 
gee asslstsnrf  program  for  Nicara- 
guans living  In  Himduras. 

According  to  most  recent  counts,  the 
UNHCR  provides  asslstsnre  for  19.09$ 
Nkaoaguan  refugees  inside  Honduraa. 
In  1083,  the  UNHCR  budget  feu-  the 
Nicaraguans  was  $4  million:  the 
budget  1084  was  $4.08  million.  That 
amounts  to  an  expenditure  of  $213  per 
Nlcaraguan  per  year. 
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No  one  hero  la  propoataif  a  raaolutlon 
of  aupport  for  the  Bandlnlaraa.  and  I 
doubt  that  there  ti  mudi  dlaacrnn 
ment  hen  about  the  nature  of  the 
aandtaiMa  leaden  or  about  their  Ideo- 
logloal  pfocllvtttaa.  I  am  no  fan  of  the 
SandlnMaa.  and  I  think  we  all  under- 
gtand  t**»t  the  aandtnlataa  an  not 
I'hf'"!*''"**  of  freedom  and  democracy . 
The  real  queatlon  la  what  the  Dnlted 
Statea  thw'***  do  about  It — oonalstent 
wtth  our  own  beat  valuea  and  In  con- 
junettan  with  our  own  beat  frtanda  and 


Although  the  tame  haa  not  chanced 
fkom  our  eottter  debatea  on  thto  aub- 
jaet.  to  many  waya.  the  debate  haa 
been  darlflod.  Mo  longer  an  we  oper- 
atliw  under  the  lllualon  that,  by  aariat- 
tagthe  Oontraa.  the  United  Statea  la 
rfnply  trykw  to  halt  the  flow  of  anna 
from  Nlearagaa  to  the  gnenHla  f oreea 
iMUte  B  Sahrador.  NO  longer  an  we 
told  that  we  moat  aupport  the  Oontraa 
to  MiMwifr  the  namltiilafaa  Into  reatot^ 
tern  bairie  fnedoma  Inalde  Nlearagua. 
No  lai«ar  ta  the  purpoee  of  the  Preal- 
dent'a  poUey  In  any  doubt:  Prealdent 
Reagan  wanfea  OoiwreaB  to  aupport  the 
Oontraa  beeaoae  he  aapporta  the  aim 
of  the  Oontraa— to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
oimient  of  Nlean«aa  by  fmee.  The 
taaoe  befon  the  Senate  today  la 
whether  we  win  authorlM  the  expcnd- 
tton  of  $H  mOUon  to  be  uaed  to  over- 
throw a  government  that  we  do  not 
approve  of.  That  ta  a  goal  unworthy  of 
the  united  Stataa  of  America,  and  we 
ahould  reject  It. 

And  who  an  the  people  who  wOl  be 
iveelving  thta  aariatance?  An  they 
worthy  of  our  aupport?  Do  they  de- 
aarve  our  aaalatanoe?  Do  they  repre- 
aant  the  beat  Maata  of  America} 

On  thta  queatlon.  then  haa  alao  been 
aoma  daitfleatlan  over  the  peat  few 
montha.  No  Imwer  ta  It  poaalble  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Contra  commanden  an 
the  moral  equivalent  to  our  Founding 
In  tact.  It  ta  a  traveaty  to 
Birique  Bermndea  to 
jtftefaon  or  John  Adama  or 
Jamaa  Hf*«"«"  On  the  contrary, 
then  have  been  repeated  and  reliable 
leporta  of  groaa  atroottlea  by  the 
Contra  combatanta.  of  priaonen  being 
eseented.  of  mnooent  women  and  ehll- 
dnn  betaw  raped  and  mutilated,  of  d- 
vfllaiM  betaig  murdered.  How  can  the 
,  In  aU  eocHelenoe.  provide  an 
$14  mmian  to  aupport 
_  _^MaaA  In  thta  kind  of  outra^ 
I  and  criminal  conduct. 
But  one  mon  darlfleatlon  ta  needed: 
We  an  not  engaged  today  in  a  debate 
about  the  poUtleal  ahortcomtnga  or 
diaraeter  def eeta  of  the  Benrtlntataa. 


Daniel  Ortega'a  trip  to  lloeoow 
atMH<Kf»»g.  but  not  for  the  reaanne  moat 
people  give.  After  aU.  Ortega  haa  been 
toMoacow  on  other  occaalona.  and  hta 
fellow  iimtf*~**"**«  have  alao  viaited 
■ueh  baatlona  of  freedom  aa  Ubya  and 
Bulgaria.  The  fact  that  the  Bandlnia- 
taa  an  frtenda  of  the  enemlea  of  free- 
dom ta  not  new. 

Ortega'a  trip  waa  ahocking  becauae 
of  Ita  deliberate  timing.  Hta  deetalon  to 
go  to  Moacow  right  after  Congreai 
voted  to  withhold  further  aaalatance 
from  the  Contraa  demonatrated  both 
arrogance  and  tnaenaltlvlty.  But  arro- 
gance and  Iznenaltlvlty  ta  nothing  new 
from  the  BamtinV*-  Ortega'a  trip  to 
Moacow  waa  troubling  to  me  for  an- 
other rcaaon:  It  ahowed  that  the  8an- 
^P>«»««  ean  mon  about  the  views  and 
optnkwa  of  the  leaden  of  the  Soviet 
Union  than  they  do  about  the  reapect 
and  good  wlU  of  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtea  of  America;  it  ahowed 
that  the  Sandlniataa  an  juat  as  unwill- 
ing to  live  with  the  reality  of  Ameri- 
can inn^MTM*'  and  power  in  Central 
America  aa  acme  Americana  an  to  live 
with  the  reality  of  the  Sandlntata  rev- 
olution In  Nicaragua.  If  the  Bandinia- 
tea  want  coottnued  confrontation  with 
the  United  Statea.  they  ihould  know 
th*t  then  are  plenty  of  Amoicans 
who  an  happy  to  oblige  them.  But 
that  MtmI  of  n>l]!f*«"  oourae.  in  my 
view,  would  be  a  dtaaater  for  Nlcani- 
guaiM  and  Americana  alike. 

But  Ortega's  trip  ta  alao  evidence  of 
the  Increaaed  Infl^f**^  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Inalde  Nicaragua.  I  believe  that 
tKfa.  at  leaat  In  part,  ta  attributable  to 
Prealdent  Reagan's  slllanre  with  the 
Contras  and  hta  unequivocal  state- 
menta  that  he  aeeka  to  make  the  San- 
dintatas  cry  undo. 

The  Prealdent's  policy  toward  Nica- 
ragua haa  not  only  faUed:  it  has  been 
poattvely  counterproductive.  We  shan 
the  Prealdent's  ccmoem  about  the  poll- 
dea  of  the  BaniUnV*  Government. 
We  shan  hta  ooooem  about  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  SovleU  and  the  Cubana  In 
the  region,  and.  more  particularly 
about  their  praoence  and  Influence 
iiMlde  Nicaragua.  We  shan  hta  con- 
cern about  aandiniaU  efforU  to 
export  their  revolxttlon  and  to  subvert 
neighboring  oountriea.  although  the 
evidence  ta  far  from  dear  on  thta 
point.  We  shan  hta  concern  about  the 
Increaaed  slae  and  strength  of  the  Nlo- 
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araguan  military.  And  we  shan  hta 
concern  about  human  rl^ta  abuaea 
tiHide  Nlcaragua-partleularly  the 
flanrtlnlitai'  inhi"***"  treatment  of 
the  liiaklto  Tnifff^'*"  and  other  Indige- 
Dous  populations  inalde  that  country. 

But  whm  you  examine  what  has 
happened  with  reapect  to  each  one  of 
theee  ooncema.  the  Reagan  ap- 
proach—continued support  of  the  Con- 
traa war— haa  made  matten  worae.  not 
better.  Rather  than  reducing  Soviet/ 
Cuban  influence  Inalde  Nicaragua,  the 
Reagan  policies  have,  over  the  past  6 
years,  resulted  in  an  increaae  In  that 
influence.  Rather  than  reducing  the 
slae  of  the  Nicaraguan  mOltary  eatab- 
liahment.  the  Reagan  poUdea  over  the 
past  5  yean  have  prompted  a  growth 
in  the  siae  of  the  Nicaraguan  Army 
that  ta  unprecedented  in  that  nation's 
history.  Rather  than  undermining  the 
influence  of  the  Sandinlst,as  in  the 
nglon.  the  Reagan  policies  have  trana- 
formed  Daniel  Ortega  into  a  heroic 
David  doing  battle  with  a  bullying 
American  Gohath.  Rather  than  pro- 
ducing greater  freedom  inside  Nicara- 
gua, the  Reagan  poUdea  have  only 
given  the  Sandlnlsta  hardliners  a  pre- 
text to  crack  down  on  dtaaldenU  inside 
Nicaragua. 

U.8.  support  of  the  Contras  has 
f&Ued.  it  cannot  succeed,  and  we 
should  terminate  it  altogether. 
But  what  about  the  trade  embargo? 
Thta  amendment  calls  upon  Preal- 
dent Reagan  to  "develop.  In  doae  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  with  other 
nations,  trade  and  economic  measurea 
to  complement  the  economic  sanctions 
of  the  United  Statea  Impoaed  by  the 
Prealdent  on  May  1.  19M.'  The  Preal- 
dent's decision  to  dedan  a  national 
emergency  and  to  impoae  a  tmilateral. 
o(Hnprehenaive  trade  embargo  on  Nica- 
ragua was  a  geatun.  not  a  poUcy.  and 
it  will  only  compound  our  problema  in 
the  region. 

As  a  matter  of  principle.  I  have 
nqt^^"g  against  economic  sanctions. 
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when  they  make  aenae.  In  fact,  I  have 
introduced  leglalaUon  with  Senator 
WEXcKxa  that  would  Impoae  certain 
economic  pressures  on  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  South  Africa  in  an  effort  to 
encourage  nonviolent  change  and  the 
/Hfiw^ntnng  of  apartheid  in  that  coun- 
try. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  a  wholeaale 
trade  embargo  againat  Nicaragua,  im- 
poaed unilaterally  by  the  United 
Statea.  in  the  abaence  of  any  oonaulta- 
tlon  or  support  from  our  trlenda  and 
alUes  in  the  region  makes  any  aenae. 

First,  thta  trade  embargo  only 
helghtena  the  pereepticm  that  the 
United  States  ta  no  different  from  the 
Soviet  Union  in  its  treatment  of  Ita 
smaller  and  weaker  nelghbora.  that 
the  United  Statea  ta  a  bully,  and  that 
Nicaragua  ta  a  vlethn.  Daniel  Ortega 
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win  only  become  an  even  greater  hero 
among  the  people  of  hta  country  and 
among  the  people  of  the  hemia^ien. 
partlculariiy  among  the  youth.  Outaide 
obaetven  perceive  Nkangua  to  be  our 
Poland,  our  Caedioalovakla  and  per- 
hapa  ultimately,  our  Afghantatan  The 
embargo  wlU  only  fuel  anti-American. 
antl-Tankee  feeling  In  Nicaragua  and 
In  the  region  generally. 

Second,  becauae  of  the  embargo.  aU 
the  fallurea  of  the  Sandiniata  revolu- 
tion can  now  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the 
Americana.  The  Nicaraguan  economy 
ta  f  aUhig  now  becauae  of  serious  mla- 
takea  by  the  Banrtlntalaa  themadvea; 
the  endiargo  will  only  permit  the  San- 
dlniataa to  eacape  reaponaiblUty  for 
their  own  errors  and  to  blame  the 
United  States  for  all  eccmomlc  prob- 
lems inside  their  country.  Whenever  a 
Ntearaguan  cannot  get  a  spare  part, 
whenever  he  or  she  must  stand  In  line 
for  S  houn  to  buy  soap  or  toothpaste 
or  toflet  paper,  whenever  a  car  breaks 
down  and  cannot  be  fixed  whenever 
the  busee  r\m  late,  whenever  cropa 
fail,  whatever  bad  that  haiwens  wfll 
now  be  blamed  on  the  U.S.-aponsored 
trade  embargo.  As  a  result,  the  stand- 
ing of  the  Sandinistas  inside  Nicara- 
gua will  (mly  be  enhanced. 

Third,  a  unilateral  trade  embargo 
wHl  inevitably  be  counterproductive. 
The  trade  embargo  will  not  reduce  the 
influence  of  the  Soviets  Inside  Nicara- 
gua; it  will  only  Increase  it.  The  em- 
bargo wOl  not  reduce  the  strength  or 
resolve  of  the  Nicaraguan  military:  It 
will  only  increaae  the  garrlaon  state 
mentality  inside  that  country. 

Fourth,  thta  trade  embargo  will  do 
most  aerlous  damage  to  the  oppoaltion 
fOToea  inalde  Nicaragua  who  depend 
upon  trade  with  the  United  Statea  for 
their  independence  and  existence.  The 
private  sector  ta  the  backbone  of  La 
Coordinadora.  the  moat  important  op- 
position force  functioning  inalde  Nica- 
ragua today.  The  embargo  atrlkea  at 
the  llfeblood  of  the  private  aeetor  and 
damagea  Ita  abOlty  to  operate  aeparate 
and  apart  from  the  Government.  It  ta 
for  thta  reaaon.  I  preaume.  that  both 
Arturo  Cruz  and  Cardinal  Obando  y 
Bnva— two  of  the  moat  eloquent  and 
outapokm  critics  of  the  «»fMHtitot«a 
inside  Nicaragua— have  been  ao  critical 
of  the  embargo. 

Finally,  thta  trade  embargo  damagea 
our  staiKlIng  with  our  friends  and 
alllea  In  the  region  and  undermlnea 
the  Cimtadon  proceas.  In  thto  heml- 
aphere.  the  la^  of  aupport  for  Preal- 
dent Reagan'a  Initiative  haa  been  dra- 
matic. Only  El  Salvador  has  supported 
the  Prealdent's  action.  Thta  kind  of 
unilateral  Initiative  by  the  United 
Statea  can  only  aerve  to  undermine 
the  multilateral  efforts  of  the  Conta- 
don  nations  to  adileve  a  comprehen- 
aive  reaolutl<m  of  the  conflict  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

Oppoaltion  to  thta  embargo  haa  not 
been  Umlted  to  thta  hemiaphere.  Right 


after  Prealdent  Reagan  declared  the 
national  emergency  and  impoaed  the 
embargo,  he  tnveled  to  Europe  where 
he  met  with  aome  of  our  moat  Impor- 
tant alllea.  Not  one  of  thoae  alllea  has 
endorsed  Prealdent  Reagan's  initiative. 
Many  were  openly  critical,  some  are 
openly  aesletlng  the  Sandinistas  ef- 
forts to  overcome  the  embargo. 

In  addition  to  providing  additional 
funds  for  the  Contras'  war,  thta 
amendment  repeata  the  Boland 
amendment  and  unleaahea  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  to  work  with  the 
Contra  forces  by  sharing  intelligence 
information. 

These  provtalons.  if  enacted,  will  for 
the  first  time,  permit  Americans  to 
participate  in  the  conduct  of  the  C<m- 
tras'  war  against  the  Sandinistas.  Con- 
greasnisn  BouuiD'a  language  stated 
that  no  funds  available  to  the  CIA  or 
the  Defenae  Department  could  be  ex- 
pended for  the  ptirpoee  or  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  supporting, 
directly  or  indirectly,  military  or  para- 
military operations  in  Nicaragua  by 
any  nation,  group,  organization,  move- 
ment or  Individual  Now  that  the 
Prealdent  has  owned  up  to  hta  real  in- 
tentlona  and  made  dear  what  hta  true 
obiectlvea  are.  Congress  should  not  re- 
verse Itself  and  give  carte  blanche  to 
the  CIA  to  aaaist  the  Contras  in  their 
efforts  to  overthrow  the  Govermnent 
of  Nicaragua.  By  the  same  token.  Con- 
gress should  not  liberate  the  CIA  to 
participate  in  the  Contras'  military  op- 
erations, as  ta  alao  propoaed  in  thta 
amendment.  Theae  two  provtalMia— 
the  repeal  of  Boland  and  the  licensing 
of  the  CIA  to  ahare  intelUgoice  infor- 
mation with  the  Contras— can  only 
result  in  the  direct  involvement  of 
U.S.  peraonnel  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Contraa'  war  againat  the  Randinlstas, 

Make  no  mistake  about  the  implica- 
tions of  these  proviaiona:  by  enacting 
thta  amendment,  the  Senate  will  be 
giving  the  CIA  and  the  DOD  explldt 
authority  to  participate  in  the  Con- 
traa' war  against  the  Sandinistas  In 
thta  reapect,  thta  amendment  ta  tanta- 
mount to  another  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reao- 
lution.  In  future  years,  historians  will 
look  back  and  say  thta  was  our  first 
step  onto  a  slippery  slope  that  will 
lead  to  massive  involvement  of  Ameri- 
cana in  the  war  in  Nicaragua.  The 
CIA'a  partidpation  today  will  only 
lead  to  our  GI's  involvement  tmnor- 


Mr.  President,  I  oppoee  thta  amend- 
ment because,  in  so  many  ways.  It 
magnlflea  and  perpetuatea  the  moat 
aotous  flaw  in  Preaidant  Reagan's  ap- 
proach toward  mcaragua  over  the  past 
5  years,  our  pursuit  of  unflatoal  meaa- 
urea  at  the  expenae  of  ongoing  multi- 
lateral eff orta  to  achieve  a  comprehen- 
sive regltHud  settlement  In  our  efforts 
to  Influence  the  direction  of  events 
inside  Nicaragua,  we  should  under- 
stand, first  and  f oremoet.  that  the  hla- 
tcury  of  that  country   haa  revolved 


around  frequent  and  repeated  unilat- 
eral interventicnia  by  the  United 
Statea.  We  ahould  understand  that,  by 
persisting  in  our  efforts  unilaterally  to 
influence  eventa  Inalde  mcaragua.  we 
are  engaged  in  a  sdf -def  eating  enter- 
prtae.  For  every  action  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, there  ta  an  equal  If  not  grei^er 
anti-American  reaction  of  the  Nlcara- 
guans.  The  revolution  inalde  Nicara- 
gua today  ta  being  fueled  by  high- 
octane  anti-Amerlcaniam.  and  thta 
amendment  wfll  rev  up  the  anti-Ameri- 
can engine  to  a  f  evw  pitch. 

We  should  Inatead  be  working 
through  multi-lateral  nHa«n»to,  work- 
ing with  friends  in  the  region,  and  we 
should  support  the  Contadora  proceae, 

For  all  theae  reasons  and  f  ot  aU  of 
the  reasons  I  outlined  earlier  In  sup- 
port of  other  amendments— I  urge  my 
fellow  Senators  to  oppose  thta  amend- 
ment In  casting  our  votea  againat 
mc«e  war  in  Coitral  AnMolca.  howev- 
er, let  us  also  send  a  message  to  the 
Sandinistas:  "You  too  muat  change 
course.  You  too  must  move  towardi 
national  reconciliation.  You  too  muat 
give  peace  a  chance.  Time  ta  running 
out" 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  Prealdent  I  yield 
10  minutea  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. Senator  B<»xw. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  C^lahmna  ta  recognised. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Prealdent  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  Prealdent  I  have  qwnsored  and 
cosponaored  many  amendmenta  in  the 
past  6Vfc  years  of  serving  in  thta  body. 
The  vast  majority  of  them  I  supported 
from  a  firm  convlcti<m  that  their  pas- 
sage was  in  the  beat  intereats  of  the 
people  of  my  State  and  thta  Nation. 
S(Hne  others  I  have  aupported.  not 
Just  as  measures  representing  the  beat 
intereat  of  the  peovde.  but  aa  legtalar 
tkm  that  was  vital  to  the  Intereata  of 
thta  Nation.  I  place  thta  amendment  In 
the  latter  category.  I  truly  believe  the 
passage  of  thta  amendment  at  thta 
time.  In  thta  forum,  ta  vital  to  the  In- 
tereats of  the  United  States. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago.  I  waa  i»tvl- 
leged  to  aerve  as  an  obawvor  of  the 
Prealdentlal  electlaia  In  El  Salvador. 
Recently,  with  Ccmgreaaman  GLgm 
EiKHJaH.  I  returned  to  the  region  for 
talks  with  a  wide  croas  section  of  polit- 
ical, religious,  and  dvlc  leaders  In  El 
Salvador.  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua. 
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t»v»iiy«MTig  the  Prealdenta  of  the  that 
two  nations  and  the  THce  Prealdent  of 
the  third. 

Certainly,  on  the  baata  of  two  vtatta 
to  the  region.  I  do  not  dalm  to  be  an 
expert  <m  Central  America.  I  have, 
however,  endeavored  to  learn  as  matiti 
as  I  possibly  could  and  the  two  oppor- 
tunltlea  for  a  flnthand  view  oerUlnly 
enhanced    my     understanding     and 
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oMBsd  ay  «y<i  to  defeloiaMnta  that 
had  pTCffkNMly  «Miiped  ay  atUPtton 

I  VMifc  to  tlM  nsloii  IndliMd  to  f avor 
•IdiM  tta*  Oontm.  but  ■kaptlcal 
about  tho  f***"*—  (or  changing  thyln- 
tmaal  eoniaa  In  Iflearagna  away  from 
MarxM  eoptroLI  caao  bacfc  baUetlng 
that  thwe  la  a  daep  and  widwynwil 
of  tba  peopto  thare  (or  true  de- 
'  and  that  gtren  tha  right  oom- 

»f4P^»««^  trf  limiiiMtaranra  thnnt  1 

alMIe  dianoa  to  prafcnt  the  eatabllah- 
imm^  of  a  camamtat  govenuaent  in 
moaragoa  vtthoot  any  direct  uae  of 
Anetloan  aDttary  ftaroe. 

Tto  achieve  ■utif— .  however,  the 
jjtMmA  Stataa  auat  oontlnue  to  glre 
the  tools  to  the  loeal  peoi^  thea- 
to  bring  poUtkal.  alUtary.  and 
pRHure  to  bear  agalnet 
tiM  Sandtniata  govemaent. 

I  aa  atao  eooThiead  that  If  we  fail  to 
give  aivport  to  the  local  f oroea  In  the 
legka  whleh  are  fighting  for  treedoa, 
W9  wm  ultlaatdy  endanger  the  aeeurl- 
ty  of  aU  of  the  nattooa  of  Central 
Aawloa  and  our  own  aeeurfty  as  welL 
The  beat  way  to  aaeure  that  young 
Aaerleane  will  not  ever  have  to  fight 
and  die  In  Latin  Aaerlea  to  protect 
our  natJonal  intereati  is  to  give  the 
tools  to  Central  Americans  to  defend 
tiMmeelvea.    In    their 
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As  a  preeminent  power  in  this 
region,  there  is  no  way  that  we  can 
avoid  taking  action.  As  President  Na- 
poleon Duarte  of  CI  Salvador  said  to 
ine.  "Sven  a  faOure  to  act  by  the 
Thittad  Statca  coutltutes  an  actum." 
Be  meant  that  If  we  fafl  to  exert  any 
pnaure  on  the  flanrtlnlstas,  it  wUl 
send  a  iiiiisagn  of  nonsoppott  to  our 
(rlandb  and  it  wUl  eabolden  our  en- 


UMI 


The  situation  in  D  Salvador  which  I 
found  in  May  was  markedly  Improved 
ftt»  a  year  earlier.  The  Duarte  gov- 
ernment won  a  dear  majority  for  the 
moderate  center  in  the  parliament.  Po- 
Utleal  vfcdenee  is  a  traction  of  what  it 
was  1  year  ago.  The  strength  of  Com- 
munist guerrilla  forces  has  declined 
and  the  number  of  polling  places 
where  they  disrupted  elections  was 
down  by  SOO  pensent  from  1  year  ago. 
Important  Judicial  and  land  reforms 
are  ui'igi'*ib>i  Thne  are  many  rea- 
socH  for  the  piogrea  and  President 
Duarte  *«*»ii»— '»  deeerva  much  credit 
(or  his  moderate  and  courageous  ap- 
proach. 

The  pressure  placed  on  the  Sandl- 
ntata  government  by  the  Contra  activi- 
ty and  by  brave  opposition  political 
leaden  Imkle  Nicaragua  has  also 
dearly  reduced  the  levd  of  bdp  which 
has  been  coming  from  Nicaragua  to 
Communist  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador. 

The  sorest  way  to  destahiliaw  D  Sal- 
vador and  forfeit  the  gains  made  is  to 
take  the  pressure  off  the  Sandlnlsta 

My  recent  visit  to  Nicaragua  also 
firmly  convinced  me  that  if  we  with- 


draw all  support  from  opposition 
foffOM  in  Nicaragua  the  inevitable 
lesult  will  be  the  consolidation  of  a 
Communist  regtnM  there.  We  will  have 
another  Cuba  a  our  own  boi^yard. 
Thli  V^*^  it  will  not  be  surrounded  by 
water,  but  wUl  be  connected  by  a  con- 
tauous  land  mam  which  Joins  our  own 
borders.  Its  own  boundarlw  with  its 
tw^ww^mM^tM  neighbors  are  hard  to  de- 
termine geographically  and  easy  to 
penetrate. 

If  anyone  is  naive  enough  to  believe 
that  the  preeent  Sandlnteta  govem- 
mant  will  moderate  and  allow  for  a 
pluralistic  democracy  voluntarily,  they 
are  closing  their  eyes  to  all  clear  evi- 
dence. They  should  sail  themselves, 
why  is  the  church  being  oppressed? 
They  should  ask.  why  must  the  ser- 
mocM  or  homilies  of  former  ArchMsh- 
op  and  now  Cardinal  Bando  Y  Bravo 
be  submitted  to  government  cenaors  24 
hours  before  they  are  delivered?  They 
should  ask.  why  are  the  church 
schools  forced  to  allow  special  teach- 
ers to  begtai  Marxist  indoctrination  at 
age  10?  They  should  demand  to  know 
why  is  the  free  press,  including  La 
Prensa,  which  so  valiantly  opposed  the 
Samoaa  redme.  so  heavily  censored? 
One  day  after  Congreas  defeated  aid  to 
the  Contras  and  on  the  day  before 
President  Ortega  departed  to  Moscow, 
the  paper  was  so  heavily  censored  that 
it  could  not  even  go  to  press. 

That  was  one  of  the  photos  censored 
from  La  Prensa.  a  photo  showing  the 
special  store  where  only  special  Sandl- 
nlsta officials  can  buy. 

Those  who  believe  that  this  govern- 
ment will  change  should  ask.  why  are 
political  block  capUlns  being  used  to 
ccmtrol  food  ratl<m  cards  neceamry  to 
obtain  food  and  sparsely  stocked  mar- 
kets? They  should  ask.  why  are  special 
well-stocked  stores  reserved  only  for 
shopptog  by  privileged  Sandlnlsta  offi- 
cials if  this  is  truly  a  government  dedi- 
cated to  equality?  They  should  asli. 
why  are  small  farmers  in  the  northern 
areas  being  forcibly  relocated  to  camps 
after  the  government  bums  their 
■m^ii  houses,  and  taka  their  live- 
stock? 

The  pattern  is  all  too  dear.  As  one 
Nicaraguan  said  to  me.  "I  fought 
against  flamnsa  I  was  a  true  Sandl- 
nteta  and  still  consider  that  I  am  a 
true  revolutionary  (or  democracy,  but 
the  Communists  have  stolen  our  revo- 
lution from  us.  In  the  earlier  broad- 
based  Junta  and  govenunent  which 
was  broadly  repreaentatlve,  those  with 
democratic  philosophla  were  placed 
in  nonsensiUve  Jobs  and  the  MandsU 
to<A  control  of  the  army,  and  police 
and  Instruments  of  oontroL"  The  pat- 
tern. Mr.  President,  is  all  too  tragically 
reminiscent  of  many  other  places  in 
the  globe  like  Eastern  Europe. 

As  I  said  earlier.  I  wish  that  every 
Senator  could  have  shared  in  my  expe- 
riences. I  wish  that  they  could  have 
Joined  Congressman  Ewoi.ish  m  lie  vis- 
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ited  with  the  people  on  the  streets  of 
f/lfff^ftt»  away  from  the  ears  of  gov- 
ermnent  officials  and  found  them  vir- 
tually unanimous  in  their  opposition 
to  the  current  government.  I  wish  that 
the  entire  Senate  could  meet  Vloletta 
Chamarro  who,  with  her  brother-in- 
law,  publishes  "La  Prensa."  Ber  hus- 
band was  murdered  by  Samoaa  and 
the  paper  was  burned.  She  Joined  the 
revolution  and  served  \n  the  first  San- 
dlnlsta Junta.  She  reaigned  after  the 
Marxists  took  over.  Now  she  struggla 
on  against  censorship  and  threats  to 
continue  her  fight  for  freedom  against 
the  Marxist  dictatorship  as  bravely  as 
ahe  and  her  husband  fought  against 
the  dicUtorshlp  of  the  right  under 
Sainoaa. 

I  wish  that  every  member  of  Con- 
grea  could  talk  to  Cardinal  Bando  T 
Bravo  who  himself  has  narrowly  es- 
caped machlnegun  attacks  twice.  Bow 
can  there  possibly  be  any  JustlfksUon 
in  any  free  country  for  the  continu- 
ation of  censorship  of  his  words  to  his 
flock?  Clearly  the  Pope,  in  elevating 
this  Archbishop  to  the  position  of  Car- 
dinal, has  sent  a  clear  message  to  the 
world.  Even  so,  the  Marxist  regime  is 
now  financing  its  own  created  so-called 
peoplM  church  to  try  to  undermine 
the  continuation  of  the  free  church. 

I  wish  that  they  could  have  met  Vlr- 
gllllo  Godoy,  who  had  the  courage  to 
resign  a  Minister  of  lAbor  when  he 
found  that  the  government  was  creat- 
ing its  own  state  labor  union  to  des- 
tory  the  free  labor  movement 

I  wish  that  all  of  my  colleagua  had 
been  with  me  when  the  Chamarros 
and  Vlrgellio  Oodoy  asked  me.  "Are 
you  going  to  abandon  us?  Are  you 
going  to  walk  away  and  leave  us  here 
to  fight  alone?"  I,  for  one,  could  not 
look  them  in  the  eye  and  answer  ya 
to  thooe  questions. 

These  people  know  what  it  is  like  to 
live  under  the  Sandinistas  They  know 
what  a  block  committee  Is  and  how 
those  committees  report  on  neighbor- 
hood activities.  They  know  about  in- 
doctrination techniqua  and  the  spe- 
cial tours  arranged  for  visiting  Ameri- 
cans and  others  who  are  given  an  ef- 
fectively slanted  and  carefully  con- 
trolled view  when  they  come  a  guests 
of  the  SandlnistJMt. 

Mr.  President,  finally.  I  wish  that 
the  American  people  could  have  Joined 
me  in  pi^rlng  a  visit  to  a  group  of  Con- 
tras inside  the  battle  aone.  I  talked 
first  hand  with  a  small  group  of  about 
50  Contras  returning  from  a  patroL 

With  all  due  reapect  to  the  Senator 
f  ran  Rhode  Island,  if  he  could  have 
been  there  with  me  and  talked  to  the 
young  people.  I  think  he  would  have 
Joined  in  calling  them  freedom  fight- 
ers. 
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8<mie  had  been  fighting  tor  a  long 
M  3  yeara  Others  wen  recent  recrulta. 
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One  was  a  16-year-old  girl  carrying  a 
machlnegun.  After  talking  with  them 
I  had  a  better  understanding  of  why 
the  Contra  f  oroa  are  growing  so  rap- 
idly, perhaps  at  a  rate  of  increaa  of 
500  or  600  per  month.  I  had  a  better 
understanding  of  why  the  morale  is  so 
high  and  why.  if  given  the  tools.  I  be- 
lieve they  have  some  chance  of  ulti- 
mate sucoea  and  can  certainly  prevent 
total  consolidation  of  the  Sandlnlsta 
regime. 

They  are  all  Nicaraguans  from  the 
grassroots  of  the  country.  They  are 
mainly  very  young— not  old  enough  to 
have  been  in  uniform  under  Samoaa. 
They  are  not  mercenaries.  They  get  no 
salary,  only  about  46  cents  per  day 
worth  of  rations  and  second-hand 
dothes.  They  fight  with  c^tured  East 
Block  weapons. 

One  after  another  told  me  that  he 
Joined  the  Contras  after  the  Sandinis- 
tas took  his  farm  and  burned  their 
housM  or  took  his  parents  to  what 
they  all  called  concentration  camps 
where  they  slso  collected  the  few 
cows,  pigs,  and  chickens  which  the 
farmers  had  previously  owned.  One 
wu  a  young  teacher  who  told  me  he 
was  a  Christian  and  refused  to  teach 
communism  to  children  so  he  wa 
fired.  They  are  a  grassroots  force  to  be 
re^oned  with  and  they  are  growing. 
While  I  WM  in  Managua  they  succeed- 
ed in  raiding  a  major  town  In  the  cen- 
tral area  45  mUa  east  of  the  capital 
and  severed  road  traffic 

For  those  who  see  parallels  to  Viet- 
nam, they  should  consider  that  here  it 
la  the  Communists  who  must  fight 
against  a  grassroots  group  using  effec- 
tive raiding  tactia  in  very  rough  ter- 
rain. Bere  it  is  the  Communists  who 
are  burning  out  small  farmers  and 
hamlets  and  are  turning  the  people  in 
the  countryside  against  the  govern- 
ment just  a  they  are  alienating  the 
religious  community  and  dty  dwellers 
through  food  ratltming.  the  military 
draft,  and  favoritism  for  high  govern- 
ment officials. 

All  of  thea  experienca  leave  me 
with  the  conviction  that  we  must 
devlM  a  method  of  assistance  that  can 
be  supported  openly  by  this  Congrea 
and  the  American  people.  I  believe  we 
have  found  It  In  this  amendment. 

One  of  the  best  things  about  this 
ameiMlment  Is  its  bipartisan  nature.  I 
have  q)oken  before  on  this  floor  about 
the  need  for  bipartisanship  In  the  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy. 

If  I  may  return  a  moment  to  my 
recent  meetiixg  with  President  Duarte, 
he  emphaslaed  the  need  for  a  united 
bipartisan  approach.  Be  went  on  to 
say  that  in  his  opinion  the  battle  for 
the  Third  World  is  a  battle  between 
ideologlea,  not  a  battle  between  na- 
tions. If  the  democrada  of  the  world 
do  not  have  a  strategy,  the  other  side 


A  united  front,  he  said,  is  what  the 
realatance  to  Communist  aggrcasion  In 


Central  America  needs  most.  The 
Communists  exploit  the  unique  Ameri- 
can propensity  to  spMk  In  many 
voices.  They  want  to  negotiate  because 
they  expect  to  win  through  the  inac- 
tion of  Congrea  what  they  cannot  win 
in  battle  or  from  the  voluntary  sup- 
port of  their  own  people. 

This  Congrea  and  this  country 
should  be  exporting  democracy,  not 
withdrawing  from  the  field. 

This  smendment  in  that  sense  is  an 
export  amendment— It  seeks  to  export 
democracy.  It  provlda  $24  million  in 
carefully  defined  humanitarian  aid  to 
the  Contras— overtly  provlda  and  it 
sets  up  a  mechanism  for  monitoring 
and  reporting  to  Congrea  every  90 
days. 

While  it  imfenca  the  $14  million  al- 
ready i4>proved  by  repealing  the  so- 
called  Boland  amendment.  It  contains 
language  that  reinstituta  the  intent 
of  Boland  by  prohibiting  any  further 
assistance  without  the  specific  request 
of  the  President  and  the  i4>proval  of 
the  full  Congress.  This  is  a  reasonable 
approach  and  in  my  view  virtually  the 
least  this  Senate  should  do  to  aid  the 
Contra,  the  region  and  our  own  na- 
tional interests. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  by  returning 
one  Isst  time  to  my  conversation  with 
President  Duarte.  One  of  the 
strengths  of  the  Communist  oountria. 
he  said,  was  that  they  help  each  other. 
In  Nicaragua  today  are  Cubans.  Sovi- 
ets, East  Oermans,  Bulgarians,  and 
some  reports  say  even  the  PLO.  One 
of  the  problems  we  have  with  the  San- 
dlnlsta now  is  that  they  aid  other  rev- 
olutions in  neighboring  stata  and 
even  in  South  America,  despite  their 
own  internal  dlfflcultla.  They  help 
each  other. 

One  of  the  dlfflcultla  with  democra- 
da is  that,  by  and  large,  they  are  In- 
wardly focused  and  pay  not  enough  at- 
tention to  what  is  occurring  outside 
their  own  borders,  unlea  it  has  a 
direct  and  immediate  effect  on  them. 
Democrada  seem  ill  equipped  to  pa- 
tiently pursue  a  consistent  policy  over 
a  long  period  of  time  which  helps  their 
friends. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  take  a 
small  step  toward  altering  that  equa- 
tion. This  amendment  is  the  instru- 
ment of  that  step  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leaguato  support  It. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yldd  5 
mlnuta  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  tmm  Iowa  is  recognised. 

Mr.  BARKIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  yielding  me  time. 

With  regard  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia,  I  have  some  questions 
which  I  would  like  to  pnvMund  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  during  the  time 
I  have  been  allotted.  I  have  a  couple  of 


questions  which  I  discussed  eartler 
with  him  whleh  I  would  like  to  have 
clarified,  if  I  could,  prior  to  voting  on 
the  amendment. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator's 
amendment,  further  material  assist- 
ance to  the  Contra  above  that  specifi- 
cally contained  in  this  amendment 
would  be  prohibited  uidea  the  C(m- 
grea  were  to  vote  to  approve  such 
funds. 

While  I  am  pleased  that  the  amend- 
ment protects  this  body's  prerogative 
to  authorize  and  i4>propriate  funds  for 
the  Contra  and  assura  another  op- 
portimlty  to  assea  the  situatlcm  fur- 
ther down  the  road,  I  am  extremely 
concerned  that  while  well  intentioned. 
the  prohibition  for  f  luther  assistance 
in  this  measure  may  in  fact  not  be 
loophole  free. 

My  colleagua  are  familiar  with  the 
Boland  amendment  which  ha  been  in 
effect  for  2  years.  Before  this  body 
taka  a  new  i^q^roach  to  the  problem. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  be  willing 
to  answer  some  questions  about  the 
intent  and  effect  of  his  smendment. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  Boland 
amendment  prohibits  all  funds  avail- 
able to  the  CIA,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  all  other  UJS.  agenda  in- 
volved in  intelligence  activitia  from 
being  obligated  or  expended  for  the 
purpose  or  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  supporting,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, military  or  paramilitary  oper- 
ations In  Nicaragua  by  any  national 
group,  organizatlox^  movemmt,  or  In- 
dividual That  is  the  language  In  the 
Boland  amendment. 

It  is  dear  to  the  point,  that,  a  best 
this  Senator  can  detomlne.  it  doa  the 
Job  it  must  do.  It  prohibits  all  funding 
of  all  activitia  that  would  support 
military  operations  in  Nicaragua.  That 
law  Indudes.  but  g>edflrally  is  not 
limited  to.  and  that  is  my  point,  fund- 
ing of  the  army  commonly  known  a 
the  Contra  or.  a  some  pe<vle  call 
them,  the  freedom  fighters. 

My  first  concern  about  the  pending 
amendment  is  that  while  it  prohibits 
funds  above  the  amount  that  it  au- 
thorlza  fnnn  being  provided  to  the 
democratic  resistance  in  mcaragua,  it 
does  not  prohibit  UJS.  funds  from 
being  used  in  other  ways  to  support  or 
to  conduct  military  (v>erations  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

I  see  only  one  way  to  read  this 
amendment.  Unlike  the  Boland 
amendment,  it  would  allow  the  CIA  to 
conduct  independent  paramilitary  op- 
erations in  Nicaragua.  In  other  motvm, 
it  seems  clear  that  what  is  not  prohib- 
ited is.  in  effect,  authorized.  That  is 
the  lesson  we  have  learned  over  the 
past  2  years  a  we  struggled  to  legis- 
late and  limit  some  of  thea  covot  op- 
omtlons.  Nothing  in  the  Senator's 
amendment  before  us  limits  U  Jk  funds 
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from  betas  used 


to    flOtMh***    OOfWt 

,..,^ ,  ^ I  ta  Mleancua. 

What  I  woold  Uks  to  know  la.  to  that 
the  intant  of  the  MBantaMnt  of  the 
flwotor  tram  OeorgM  If  not.  how 
<jtoM  thta  eiiMinrlnMnt  deel  with  the 
fnnte  ttfaOatale  to  tbe  CIA  In  lU  ood- 
I  to  oooduet  lueh  oper- 


a  dtattawt  prohlbltloo 


[CRB-MO] 


Ifr.  HUmi.  Tbe  guaatloo  my  Mend 
to  one  I  have  itniaded  wtth  a 
ta  DceDorlnc  thta  amend- 


tt 

It  wtth  othata  who  aie  my 
of  thto  amanAnani.  I  know  the 
tor  traaa  Indiana  baa  looked  ven 
fully  aft  thto.  Hto  ataff  and  my  staff 
have  worked  together.  It  to  a  oompU- 

Lat  me  see  If  I  can  anewer  tt  In  a  way 
that  to  underatood. 

Tuto  amendment  deato  only  with  the 
qoaatlon  of  prorldtnc  aaatotanoe  to  the 


The  fkmator  has  ratoed  the  matter 
of  unilateral  action  by  the  CIA  in  Cen- 
tnU  Amerfca  that  to  not  related  to  the 

MBtotanoe  to  the  Cootraa.  In  my  opln- 
km.  that  miMt  be  dealt  with  «i?k1^  ex- 
tathw  law.  Under  ezlattnf  law.  Nlearar 
gua  would  be  Uke  any  other  oountry. 
It  woold  be  regulated  by  the  laws  and 
pfooedmea  governing  the  Intelllgraoe 
eoBununlty.  There  would  be  coogrea- 
gtffp^  oventght  by  the  Intelllgenoe 
Committee.  It  would  require  a  finding 
by  the  PraaMent  that  woold  be  sent  to 
the  Intelllgenoe  Oommlttee. 

Let  me  go  a  Uttle  further,  and  I  will 
oome  back  to  that. 

With  respect  to  the  aastatance  to  the 

Oontras.  I  would  say  thto  amendment 
to  abaolute^  dear  that  whether  they 
uMd  the  contingency  reeerve  funds  or 
not.  the  CIA  oould  not  provide  human- 
itarian aid  beyond  the  loope  of  thto 
amendment.  

The  PRXSnsINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  exitired. 

Ifr.  FELL.  I  yield  an  additional  5 
mtanitea. 

Mr.  NUMN.  It  to  alao  my  feeling,  my 
■trong  feeling,  that  if  the  CIA  wtahed 
to  provide  any  further  aastotance  to 
the  Contraa,  the  Prsaktont  would  have 
to  oome  back  to  the  Senate  under  the 
pcovtoloiM  of  thto  amendment  and  re- 
quest the  Mslstanrr  and  we  would 
have  to  approve  It  In  the  pertinent 
eommlttem  and  atoo  on  the  fkwr. 

Now.  regarding  the  unilateral  actkm 
by  the  CIA  which  to  not  In  support  of 
the  Contras  dtreetly  or  Indlreetly— 
which  to  the  Senator's  question.  I 
think  It  to  a  very  legitimate  queatioo. 

Let  me  read  the  Boland  amendment 
to  the  Senator,  becauae  hto  question 
immmnn  that  the  Boland  amendment 
prechideB  that  kind  of  aastotance.  I 
thtnk  that  to  the  understanding  of  a 
lot  of  people. 


1 1^««*^  the  question  of  whether  the 
BfttftiMi  amendment  precludes  that 
fc«tMi  of  activity  by  the  CIA  to  a  much 
more  difficult  question. 

Reading  the  Boland  amendment,  it 
Mya.  "Vo  funds  available  to  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Def  enae.  or  any  other  agency 
or  enUiy  of  the  United  States  Involved 
in  Intelligence  acttvltlm  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended"— I  want  the  Seoa- 
tor  to  Itoten  carefully  to  theae  worda— 
"for  the  purpoee  or  which  would  have 
the  effect"— and  now  the  key  word  in 
my  opinion  legally— "of  supporting— 
direcUy  or  Indirectly,  any  military  or 
panmOltary"  operations  in  Ntearagua 
■jmi  go  on. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  it  to  my  view  that  If 
the  word  "supporting"  to  Interpreted 
broadly,  then  we  oould  perhaps  strata 
the  Boland  amendment  and  say  that 
CIA  acthrlty  totally  unrelated  to  the 
Contraa  but  which  was  adverse  to  the 
Mlearaguan  Government  would  be  pre- 
dttded.  I  do  not  read  the  Boland 
amendment  that  way.  though.  I  read 
the  Bcdand  amendment  as  being  more 
narrow  than  that.  I  do  not  believe  the 
mcscmt  Boland  amendment  precludes 
Independent  CIA  activity  that  to  not 
■upporttag  the  Contraa. 

So.  if  you  read  the  Boland  amend- 
ment narrowly,  as  I  do.  then  there  to 
no  dimtautlon  of  that  amendment  ta 
our  amendment.  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
you  read  the  Boland  amendment 
tHoadly  and  believe  that  the  preaent 
Boland  amendment  predudm  inde- 
pendent CIA  activity  that  has  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  supporting  the 
Contras.  then  our  amendment  would 
change  the  Boland  amendment.  It 
would  be  my  tatent  to  change  the 
IV>|yivi  amendment  if  it  to  broad. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  For  in- 
stance, let  us  suppose  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, before  we  paas  anything,  our  tatel- 
llgenoe  community  cornea  In  and  ta- 
forms  the  President  of  the  United 
Statea  that  there  to  a  terrorist  training 
base  ta  Nicaragua  and  thoae  terrorists 
are  funnellng  all  over  Central  Amer- 
ica. They  are  coming  to  the  United 
Statea.  they  are  carrying  out  bomb- 
ings, they  are  carrying  out  amaaaina- 
tiona.  and  It  has  nothing  whataoever 
to  do  with  the  Contra  movement,  and 
the  CIA  or  the  Defense  Department 
recommends  that  we  take  some  type 
of  action  against  that  base.  If  you  read 
the  Boland  amendment  broadly,  then 
it  would  preclude  that  action  unices 
the  President  came  to  Congrem  and 
we  had  a  debate  and  unices  the  House 
and  the  Senate  repealed  the  Boland 
amendment. 

I  do  not  believe  that  to  what  the 
Boland  amendment  tatended.  But  if  it 
to  what  it  tatended.  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  repealed.  If  it  to  not  what  it  tatend- 
ed, then  we  do  not  change  the  tatent 
of  the  Boland  amendment. 

Mr.  HARKDf.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
what  the  Boland  amendment  to 


Ing  to  do  to  stop  activltlea  like  the 
mining  of  harbors.  Again,  thto  to  an  ta- 
dependent  activity,  undertaken  basi- 
cally  without  the  conaent  of  Congress, 
by  the  Central  Intelllgenoe  Agency. 
Under  the  Senator's  amendment, 
would  the  CIA  be  able  to  do  that  kind 
of  activity 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  answer  to  no.  be- 
cauae I  would  taterpret  the  mining  of 
harbors  as  ta  direct  support  of  the 
Contraa. 

Mr.  HARKDV.  But  it  was  not  done  ta 
support  of  the  Contraa;  that  to  the 
potat.  My  position  to  that  it  lifU  the 
rcetrlctloiw  of  the  B<riand  amendment. 
However,  I  might  be  oppoaed  to  the 
Senator's  amendment  here.  I  am 
greatly  oppoaed  to  it  if .  ta  fact,  we  do 
not  have  two  thing»-one.  the  Boland 
amendment  which  again,  aside  from 
the  Contras  itself,  would  restrict  the 
kind  of  activities  that  the  Boland 
amendment  sought  to  restrict.  I  think 
most  people  here  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol  have  taterpreted  it 
very  broadly— I  ask  for  3  or  S  more 
mtautea.  I  am  sorry  to  take  so  much 
time. 

Mr.  PCLL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
more  mtautm  to  the  Senatnr. 
Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  one  more  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Would  the  Senator  in- 
terpret the  Boland  amendment  as  pre- 
cluding a  CIA  or  a  Pentagon  move 
against  the  terrorist  training  camp  ta 
Nicaragua? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  That  was  exporting 
the  terrorism  outside  the  borders  of 
Nicaragua? 
Mr.  NUNN.  Tea. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  No.  Mr.  Prealdent. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Then  the  Senator  does 
not  have  to  be  concerned  about  this. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
concerned  becauae  obviously,  that  to  a 
very  narrow  taterpretation.  but  I  keep 
saying  agata  ta  terms  of  the  CIA.  what 
we  have  learned  over  the  past  few 
years  to  that  what  to  not  prohibited  to 
authorised  and  if  we  do  not  prohibit 
them  from  doing  certata  things,  they 
will  go  off  on  their  own  and  do  mining, 
for  instance.  If  there  to  a  terrorist 
camp  there,  they  have  recourse.  They 
can  oome  to  the  Intelllgenoe  Commit- 
teea  and  ask  for  authorisation. 

Mr.  NUNN.  They  cannot  if  the 
Boland  amendment  to  taterpreted 
broadly.  The  Intelligence  Committee 
cannot  do  or  approve  anything  contra- 
vming  the  law  of  the  country. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  The  Boland  amend- 
ment speaks  only  to  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  Oovemment.  If  you 
were  to  go  ta  and  take  out  a  terrorist 
ramp  that  was  expcHtlng  terrorism 
outside  of  Nicaragua,  that  would  not 
have  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
Oovemment  of  Nicaragua.  Mining  the 
harbors  would. 


Mr.  NUNN.  Nothing  ta  the  Boland 
amendment  ever  mentioned  over- 
throwing the  Oofeiniiiwnt. 

I  know  I  have  taken  the  Senator's 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
one  other  question.  Leaving  aside  thto 
question  of  what  the  term  "humani- 
tarian" aasistanre  mrompasaes.  the 
amendment  would  authorise  funds 
and  then  prohibit  further  materiel  as- 
sistanoe  but  not  preclude  the  sharing 
of  tatelllgence  information.  My  ques- 
tion agata  conoeras  a^iat  to  not  includ- 
ed ta  a  prohibition  against  further  ma- 
teriel TitrlT^T''^  and  what  role  would 
be  created  for  the  CIA  ta  addition  to 
the  ■tiartng  of  tatelligenoe  informa- 
tion. It  to  my  understanding  that  if  hu- 
manitarian ataistanne  were  to  lie  ap- 
proved and  the  Boland  amendment 

[CRB-S41] 

woe  ta  effect,  the  Contras  could  re- 
ceive the  funds  but  the  CIA  would  not 
be  back  ta  the  business  of  running  the 
Contra  war.  Without  the  Boland 
amendment,  the  SenatiMr's  amendment 
would  allow  the  CIA  to  restmie  its  role 
ta  adviidng  and  training  the  Contras 
for  combat  operations  and  would  put 
us  baA  ta  the  business  of  managing 
thto  war. 

Again.  I  ask.  Is  thto  the  Senator's  ta- 
tention? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  time  so  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  may  reply. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  to  not  thto  Senator's 
tatention.  I  think  the  amendment  to 
clear.  As  I  taterpret  the  amendment, 
and  I  think  it  to  clear  on  that,  humani- 
tarian assistance  would  not  tadude 
training  the  Contrss  for  military  activ- 
ity. 

The  Senator  has  used  the  word  "ad- 
vWng."  He  say  "advising  and  trata- 
ing." 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Advising,  training. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  think  the 
amendment  presumes  somebody  ta  our 
Government  to  going  to  advise  the 
Contras  of  certata  things.  Hopefully, 
they  will  advise  them  to  negotiate  bi- 
laterally with  the  Sandinistas.  Hope- 
fully, they  will  advise  them  to  purge 
their  ranks  of  human  rights  abusers, 
but  not  give  military  advice. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  not 
giving  military  advice  or  training. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  would  not  be  ta 
keeping  with  the  humaxdtarian  definl- 
tkm  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Georgia  for  clearing  that  up  with 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Soiator  from  Indiana  yield  me  0 
mtautea? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  agreed 
to  yield  5  mtautea  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  first  and  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  when  he  has  concluded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  ta  support  of 
the  Nunn.  Lugar.  Boren  amendment. 

What  we  are  debating  here  today  to 
not  a  question  of  ri^t  versus  left.  It 
concerns  freedom:  freedom  frtHn  tyr- 
anny and  oppression,  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, freedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
freedom  of  people  to  determine  what 
form  their  government  shall  take 
rather  than  have  that  decisi<m  dictat- 
ed by  a  handful  of  despots.  The 
United  States  has  fought  numerous 
times  to  protect  these  freedoms,  and 
today  we  are  debating  whether  or  not 
to  sumwrt  people  who  wsnt  to  fight 
for  the  same  freedoms. 

We  have  boQed  the  argument  down 
to  whether  or  not  to  give  these  free- 
dom fighters  humanitarian  aid.  or  no 
aid  at  all.  when  we  should  be  providing 
them  with  the  military  assistance  that 
they  so  badly  need.  I  for  one  am  glad 
that  Lafayette  did  not  come  to  Amer- 
ica with  only  humanitarian  aid  to  pro- 
vide for  our  Continental  Army,  or  we 
might  stm  be  British  subjects. 

It  to  unfortimate  that  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  serve  as  apologists  for 
a  Communist  dictatorship  that  offers 
to  let  the  Soviets  station  missiles  ta 
their  oountiT  and  which  also  attempts 
to  subvert  neighboring  states  by  force 
of  arms. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
stood  by  as  the  Sandinistas  came  to 
power  with  their  pnnnlses  of  free  elec- 
tions, freedom  of  religion,  and  free- 
dom of  the  press.  They  have  instead 
formed  a  dictatorship  that  makes  a 
modiery  of  these  freedoms.  Because  of 
their  repressive  practices.  pe<H)le  have 
agata  taken  up  arms  agatast  the  gov- 
ernment, and  now  more  men  are  fight- 
ing the  Sandlnlsta  government  than 
ever  bore  arms  against  the  previous 
regime. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  Contras  are  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  that  everything  would  be 
fine  ta  Nicaragua  if  we  would  halt  our 
suroort  for  the  Contras.  Thto  asser- 
tion to  totally  false:  15.000  people  do 
not  risk  their  lives  and  the  lives  of 
their  f amiliea  fighting  a  dictatorship 
Just  to  help  out  the  CIA.  The  last  time 
I  checked,  the  CIA  was  not  that  popu- 
lar ta  developing  areas  of  the  world. 
Also,  there  are  no  retirement  benefits 
for  the  Contras.  and  there  to  littie  or 
no  pay,  so  other  than  the  hope  of  a 
better  way  of  life,  there  to  not  any 
reason  for  these  men  and  women  to 
take  the  risks  that  they  do. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  strip  away 
all  the  arguments,  we  come  to  one 
simple  dedsicm.  We  can  support  forces 
who  oppose  Communist  dictatorships, 
or  we  can  vouchsafe  the  spread  of 
communism  by  our  inaction.  Twenty- 
four  years  ago,  ta  hto  inaugural  ad- 
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Let  tmrf  nation  know,  whether  tt  wlabea 
ua  well  or  III.  that  we  ibaU  pay  any  prtee. 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  bardsblp.  sup- 
port any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  same 
the  survival  and  the  luccesa  of  llbetty. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately  for 
some,  the  price  has  grown  too  hig^ 
the  burden  too  heavy,  and  the  hard- 
ship too  great  for  our  Nation  to  sap- 
port  the  survival  of  liberty.  For  some, 
the  continued  enslavement  of  people  to 
somehow  preferable  to  our  becoming 
tavolved.  Not  only  this,  the  failure  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  freedom 
fighters  would  constitute  a  threat  to 
our  own  freedom. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  all  of  my  ool- 
leaguea  to  support  continued  assist- 
ance to  the  Nicaraguan  freedom  fight- 
ers. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Presidoit.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  6  mtautea? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Tes:  I  yidd  6  mtautea 
to  the  Senatcyfrom  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gbamm).  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
to  recognized. 

Ux.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
when  Fidel  Castro  was  ta  the  moun- 
tains of  Cuba,  he  called  himself  an 
agrarian  reformer  pursuing  democracy 
and  a  friend  of  the  United  States.  It 
took  us  a  few  months  after  he  took 
over  to  f  tad  out  that  was  not  to  be. 

Bir.  President,  there  are  thoae  who, 
ta  spite  of  the  evidence,  inddfUe  evi- 
dence since  1979  of  the  nature  of  the 
Sandlnlsta  revolution,  would  want  to 
tell  us  that  they  also  are  agrarian  re- 
formers pursuing  the  rights  of  the 
people,  trying  to  Improve  the  lot  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  to  not  enoui^ 
evidence  now,  I  do  not  know  when 
there  will  ever  be  as  to  the  essential 
nature  of  the  Sandlnlsta  revolution. 
They  are  bent  upon  revolution  with- 
out  borders.  They  are  bent  mxm  ex- 
porting that  revolution  to  El  Salvador, 
as  they  are  doing  at  the  very  moment. 
The  command  and  control  of  the 
FMLN  ta  El  Salvador  to  at  thto 
moment  ta  Nicaragua,  and  so  to  the  di- 
rection of  other  revolutionary  activity 
which  has  been  stopped.  If  at  all.  (»ly 
by  the  pressure  of  the  Contras. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  lest  we  think 
that  a  poor  country  of  about  4  million 
people  ta  Central  America  can  do  no 
harm.  I  would  like  for  the  Senate  to 
stop  for  a  moment  and  consider  the 
harm  that  Cuba  does  throu^out  the 
world  with  <»ily  a  population  of  10  mil- 
lion. Even  though  Cuba  to  a  very  pom 
tuition,  with  a  gross  domestic  product 
of  $16  bUllon,  at  the  very  botton  of 
the  list  ta  terms  of  wealth  of  nations- 
end  ta  1950  before  the  revolution  it 
had  the  3d  hia^ieet  per  capita  income 
ta  Latin  America,  now  it  to  15th— Mr. 
President,  what  that  small  country  to 
able  to  do  ta  terms  of  harm  throu^- 
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out  UM  wofld  to  MDii^nc.  Th«r  b*,^ 
an  aimsd  fWM  of  1U.M0.  MO  •Irwaft. 
•M  iMttfy  taaka.  vtth  &timm»  «zp«adl- 

tar«o<$LS  button.  ^ 

ttaough  CHMfdA  bM  two  and 
tlM  popMlatton.  tta«y 
hav«  flv*  Ubm  «h*  uned  force  of 
Canada.  WKh  ttialr  mftttta.  tlioy  have 
11  p«MBt  of  thatr  popwlatAnfi  anned 
HMl  tnliMd  and  ondM- anna.  Tbore  are 
74.0M  Cuban  troopa  In  M  forelsn 
what  they  do  In 
-Ifl  motoffiaed  Infantry 

an  artfltary  ractanent,  an 

^^uyivmh  dafanae  brlcada.  SjPO  air 
fone  pwwn"*'.  MO  anpport  troopa. 
and  1.0M  advlaaia.  m  Anaola  atone,  a 
total  of  S1.0M  men.  Tboy  have  auf- 
f end  OJM  Tiamr***—  In  Angola. 
Mr.  noalitont.  the  llat  of  oountrlea 
I  tliey  have  troopa  IndudeK 
_  ,  Aiwoie.  Banln.  Oip« 

Ubya.  llatoaaaL  WmuMio*,  Hfcrnmu*. 
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Mr.  Praaklent.  thto  Is  the  reaUty  of 
Cuba  today.  They  eontlnue  to  grow  In 
teiBW  of  ama  expenditure  and  In 

ICBB-USi 

tenM  of  ezpoittaic  revolutkm  around 

theworld. 

•ntan  was  a  time  when  we  had  an 
opportunity.  Mr.  President,  to  do 
gffnM't*»«"g  about  the  Cuban  Inf eetiOQ. 
M«wy  vOi  My  Uiat  we  should  have 
49«yt  Mwifititng  about  it  In  the  time  of 
Battata.  and  I  agree.  We  made  serious 
and  terrible  —«-*-^—  at  that  time. 
Tboee  mtr**^**  we  cannot  recalL 
There  were  other  timea  when  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  do  something  about 
Cuba,  and  we  failed  to  do  it— too  little, 
too  late,  too  Ineffeettvely. 

Mr.  Pnsldent.  that  time  In  Nicara- 
gua to  upon  us  today.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity to  do  something  about  Nica- 
ragua. tfltPf*****^  other  than  to  put 
oar  head  In  the  sand,  something  other 
than  Involving  American  troops.  It  to 
to  put  a  sure  and  steady  pressure  on 
the  Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua,  using 
their  own  people  who  have  formed 
(heir  own  opposition  force. 

Make  no  mtotake  about  it.  the  CIA 
did  not  create  and  did  not  form  the 
Contra  organtoatlons  They  are  en- 
demic They  are  native.  They  are  run 
by  their  own  people.  Indeed,  we  are 
not  at  thto  time  giving  aid. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  strike  a  middle  ground  In  thto 
amendment,  a  middle  ground  between 
giving  arms  and  sendtng  American 
troops,  on  the  one  hand,  and  inviting 
tiie  Nlcaraguan-Sandlnlsta  revolution 
to  iMoome  another  Cuba^-another 
Cuba,  ptThapt  smaller  In  terms  of 
numbers  of  people  but  a  Cuba  con- 
nected by  a  land  bridge  to  Mexico  and 
the  United  Statea. 


Mr.  Piaaldsnt.  the  middle  ground  as 
Indicated  in  thto  amendment  to  the 
proper  course  for  thto  Senate  at  thto 
time.  There  may  be  a  time  when  we 
will  need  to  take  a  second  step  and 
send  the  arms  themselvea.  but  for  now 
thto  compromise  to  the  right  action. 

The  PRXSIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
ytektotime? 

Mr.  PEUi.  I  yield  S  minutes  to  the 
Seni^  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Preaident.  sever- 
al HeiiatfirB  thto  afternoon  have  re- 
ferred to  a  national  eonstwsiis  in  favor 
of  thto  or  that  policy.  They  have  re- 
ferred to  thto  or  that  pcdL  They  have 
referred  to  the  state  of  public  opinion 
CD  American  poUey  toward  the  critical 
problems  of  Nicaragua  and  Central 
America. 

It  to  dear  to  me.  however,  that  there 
lg  no  Ti^M«w»»i  conaenaos  on  what 
might  be  the  most  effective  policy.  In 
f  set.  if  anything,  the  polto  underline  a 
deep  and  enduring  confusion  about 
our  polldea  and  purpooes.  So  clear  to 
tiiia  that  I  feel  confident  In  saying 
that  we  lack  the  depth  of  public  sup- 
port to  siMtatn  the  kind  of  dramatic 
shift  in  our  foreign  policy  that 
to  be  taking  place. 

It  to  also  clear  to  me  that  a 
change  in  our  policy  toward  Nicaragua 
to  taking  place.  Though  the  adminis- 
tration's appeal  for  more  funds  to 
couched  in  terms  of  "humanitarian" 
aid.  I  see  no  guarantee  that  these 
money  would  not  continue  to  be  used 
directly  to  support,  or  replace  other 
fundi  to  support,  military  and  para- 
military aeUvlties  by  the  Cmtras. 
There  to  virtually  no  way  that  you 
could  impose  such  a  guarantee. 

OrlginaUy.  the  Senate  approved 
funds  for  the  Contras  on  the  grounds 
that  they  would  be  used  to  blod(  the 
flow  of  arms  to  rebeto  trying  to  over- 
throw the  Oovemment  of  El  Salva- 
dor—an objecUve  that  has  In  large 
measure  been  attained.  Now  we  are 
coming  close  to  open  support  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Oovemment  of  Nica- 
ragua—a policy  that  I  do  not  believe 
■hates  the  support  of  the  American 
people,  nor  one  that  Is  warranted  by 
the  limited  diplomatic  efforts  under- 
taken to  reach  a  peaceful  solution  to 
theae  problems,  nor  one  that  has  won 
the  >«f^<*«"g  of  many  of  our  most  im- 
portant allies  in  the  region  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  By  region.  I  do  not 
mean  just  the  Immediate  region  of 
Central  America. 

Several  of  the  govenunents  In  the 
Immediate  area  generally  support  the 
administration's  overall  efforts,  but 
they  also  are  dlstutbed  by  lack  of  dip- 
lomatic progreas.  But  there  are  many 
other  countries  In  the  broader  region 
of  Latin  America  with  whom  we 
should  consult  more  closely  ss  we  try 
to  devise  a  prudent  and  positive  policy. 
I  have  consulted  with  a  wide  range 
of  reprasentatives  of  the  leading  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America.  And  these  In- 
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aulrles  reveal  considerable  doubt 
about  the  shift  in  American  policy  In 
recent  weAs  and  months. 

I^r  examcde,  our  friends  In  the  Con- 
tadora  countriea.  ColomUa.  Venezuela. 
Mexico,  and  Panama,  do  not  appear  to 
favor  thto  kind  of  aid  to  the  Contras. 
which  they  regard  ss  direct  interven- 
tion In  the  affairs  of  Nicaragua.  Ar- 
gentina. BraiU  and  other  vital  neigh- 
bon  of  ours,  countries  destined  to 
become  ever  more  Important  to  us. 
also  remain  deeply  concerned  about 
the  thrust  of  these  policies. 

With  their  domestic  political  and 
economic  problems.  aU  these  countries 
are  likely  to  be  more  deeply  affected 
by  what  may  happen  in  Central  Amer- 
ica than  we  are.  And  yet  I  see  no  sign 
that  we  have  consulted  closely  with 
them  In  devising  an  effective  strategy. 
I  see  no  sign,  furthermore,  that  we 
have  consulted  doeely  with  our  Euro- 
pean alliea  on  the  best  course  of 
actlop 

There  are.  Mr.  President,  several  at- 
tractive provisions  of  thto  amendment: 
the  call  for  a  diurch-medlated  dialog 
between  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua 
and  the  resistance  forces;  continued 
support  for  the  Cootadora  process.  I 
am  still  confident  that  a  genuine  com- 
promise can  be  worked  out.  But  I  do 
not  believe  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  should  take  an  Irrevocable 
step  that  would  discourage  such  initia- 
tives and  lead  to  a  widening  of  hos- 
tilities. 
For    these    reasons.    I    shaU    vote 

against  the  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  compliment  the  original  co- 
iponsors  of  thto  amendment,  on  the 
amendment  Itself  and  the  worii  they 
have  put  Into  it.  I  believe  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  as  weU. 

I  compliment  the  oosponsors  on  the 
ipedal  effort  they  have  made  In  in- 
forming themselves  In  particular  with 
regard  to  the  special  problems  of  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  way  In  which 
those  problems  have  changed  over  the 
4  years  or  so  in  which  we  have  been 
deeply  Involved  in  those  problems  and 
In  ^iir""^"g  them  on  the  floor. 

I  particularly  compliment  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  minority  party  on  the  floor 
for  their  efforts. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  support  thto 
amendment.  It  to  not  great  pcdicy.  It  to 
ni^iniy  implonentatlon  of  a  policy 
which  remains  vague. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  just  returned 
from  a  0-day  trip  to  Central  America.  I 
went  because  I  am  convinced  that  thto 
to  a  critical  moment  in  relations  with 
Central  America.  I  wanted  to  under- 
stand the  perspective  of  the  leaders  of 
the  region  on  the  major  r 
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In  the  course  of  the  trip.  I  met  with 
a  wide  variety  of  people.  I  talked  with 
our  own  Embassy  staffs.  I  met  with 
political  leaders  and  shared  their 
hopes  for  a  democratic  future.  I  talked 
to  military  leaders.  I  exchanged  ideas 
with  business  leaders.  I  talked  to  pub- 
lishers, churchmen,  snd  people  work- 
ing for  International  organisations  In 
these  countries. 

In  all  of  these  conversations.  I  found 
a  common  theme— an  abaolute  cmn- 
mitment  to  the  devel<vment  of  democ- 
racy throughout  the  region,  and  a 
oommon  demonstration  of  courage  to 
take  risks  neceasary  to  achieve  that 
goaL 

In  Ouatemala.  Chief  of  State  Ooier- 
al  Mejia  has  put  the  reputation  of  the 
military  on  the  line  In  avowing  publlo- 
ly.  without  reaervatlon.  that  he  will 
step  down  from  office  and  remove  the 
Army  from  the  political  process 
whatever  the  results  of  the  election  in 
October. 

In  El  Salvador,  President  Duarte  has 
assumed  not  only  personal  risks,  but 
risk  to  the  democratic  ideato  of  hto 
party  by  taking  firm  steps  in  curbing 
human  rights  violations,  returning  the 
Army  to  a  nonpolitlcal  role  in  support 
of.  rather  than  In  opposition  to,  the 
democratic  process  and.  most  signifi- 
cantly. In  opening  a  dialogue  with  the 
political  and  military  elements  of  the 
insurgency. 

In  Costa  Rica.  President  Monge  has 
taken  dramatic  steps  to  build  within 
the  existing  security  structure  of  hto 
country  the  OMTability  to  eliminate  the 
threats  of  subversion  of  hto  democra- 
cy,  and  to  defend  hto  border  against 
Nicaraguan  incursions.  Though  hto 
country  to  extremely  viilnerable.  he 

[CRS-343] 

has  supported  the  democratic  opposi- 
tion to  the  Sandinistas  and  welcomes 
the  refugees  from  that  regime. 

In  Himduras.  President  Suaao  walks 
a  narrow  line  in  m*iii»AtTitwg  the  mo- 
mentum of  hto  democratic  revolution 
against  those  who  are  critical  of  hto 
role  in  supporting  the  FDN  and  coop- 
erating with  the  United  States  and 
those  who  do  not  feel  he  has  gone  far 
enough. 

Throughout  Central  America,  the 
church  has  had  the  courage  to  apeak 
out  and  act  in  preservation  of  social 
justice  and  the  dignity  of  man— 
whether  the  danger  comes  from  right 
or  left.  The  church  to  acting  as  media- 
tor in  El  Salvador,  and  it  sustains 
those  in  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica 
who  publicly  condemn  the  abuses  of 
Sandinistas  As  a  demonstration  of 
thto  consistency  of  principle,  church 
hierarchy  trcmi  all  of  Central  Am^rira 
wUl  gather  In  Managua  on  June  10  to 
celebrate  mass  with  the  new  prelate  of 
the  Central  America  chxirch— Cardinal 
Obando  T.  Bravo. 

Mr.  President,  there  to  a  common 
oonoem  expressed  by  these  political. 


religious,  military  and  business  lead- 
ers. It  to  a  concern  that  there  are  root 
causes  of  instability  in  the  region 
which  are  threats  to  achievement  of 
democracy.  One  root  cause  to  the  eco- 
nomic difficulty  each  country  faces 
from  an  ever  widening  gap  between 
revenues  and  expenditures— a  balance- 
of -payments  cristo  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  social  programs  and  reestab- 
lishment  of  a  healthy  business  sector 
which  can  create  jobs  and  relieve  the 
burden  of  an  overextended  govern- 
ment. 

There  to  instability  caused  by  the  in- 
security of  the  govenunents  faced 
with  active  attempts  at  subversion- 
subversion  supported  directly  from  or 
through  Nicaragua. 

There  to  Instability  caused  by  the 
added  burden  of  refugees  created  by 
the  current  political  upheaval— refu- 
gees who  exacerbate  the  economic 
problem  and  Increase  the  threat  of 
subversion.  There  are  now  over 
100,000  Nicaraguans  in  Costa  Rica— 
about  10  percent  of  the  population  as 
estimated  by  the  UJf.  Refugee  Com- 
mission. In  the  last  3  months.  10,000 
Nicaraguans  have  turned  up  in  Guate- 
mala. Thto  to  the  first  time  G\uU«mala 
has  had  a  refugee  infliix  from  Nicara- 
gua. 

These  are  regional  problems— prob- 
lems that  cannot  be  resolved  individ- 
ually by  each  nation.  The  leadership 
of  Central  America  to  expectant- 
hopeful  that  the  United  States  will 
join  with  them  in  working  toward  so- 
lutions. The  United  States  has  already 
done  a  great  deaL  The  Jadcson  plan  to 
a  clear  signal  that  the  United  States 
recognises  that  the  region  to  of  vital 
interest  and  that  we  alone  have  the 
means  which  if  applied  in  concert  with 
the  Central  American  countries  can 
tip  the  balance  in  favor  of  democracy. 

But  the  solutions  are  not  regional 
alone.  They  depend  as  well  on  keeping 
alive  the  hope  for  democracy  in  Nica- 
ragua. Mr.  President,  the  money  being 
discussed  here  today.  $S8  million  for 
humanitarian  aid  to  the  democratic  re- 
sistance, to  not  in  and  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  tip  the  balance.  It  is  not  di- 
rected at  balancing  the  books  economi- 
cally—nor to  it  sufficient  to  stop  sub- 
version in  the  region  or  to  restore  to 
Nicaragua  the  donocracy  stolen  by 
the  military  dictatorship  which  the 
Sandinistas  have  imposed  in  exact  du- 
plication of  the  old  Somoca  dictator- 
ship. 

But  our  vote  to  of  great  significance 
as  a  sign  to  Central  America  that  the 
U.S.  Oovemment.  both  executive  and 
legislative,  recognises  the  role  our 
oountry  should  play,  and  are  willing  to 
■ssiime  that  role.  The  democrats  who 
recognise  that  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment has  as  its  fundamental  objective 
imposition  of  a  dictatorship  which  to  a 
threat  to  the  hopes  for  democracy  are 
pursuing  those  principles  throughout 
Central   America   at   great   perscmal 


risk.  We  share  that  risk  in  a  positive 
vote  on  thto  assistance  because  we  are 
not  sure  who  the  real  democrats  are 
and  how  thto  funding  to  really  omtrfb- 
utlng  to  achieving  a  democracy  with 
NicaragiUL  Though  thto  vote  to  neces- 
sary to  show  our  resfrfve  and  commit- 
ment, it  to  not  enough.  We  cannot 
close  the  subject  with  a  symbol— a 
symbol  the  ultimate  effect  of  which  to 
unknown. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  move  on  to 
the  bigger  issue  of  peace  and  stability 
in  the  regi<m  and  work  at  the  highest 
leveto  in  conjunction  with  the  demo- 
cratic nations  to  forge  a  cmnmon  for- 
mula—a policy  of  ctmunttmiNit  of 
American  means,  American  knowtodge 
and  resources  in  support  of  mutually 
shared  objectives.  Only  then  will  we 
resolve  the  root  cause  of  trouble 
within  the  region. 

The  narrow  issue  we  face  today  to 
short-term  humanitarian  assistance  to 
people  from  one  country.  The  stipes 
are  high,  but  they  are  high  as  much 
for  reasons  of  symbolism  as  for  mate- 
rial progress.  We  must  move  beyond 
debiUdng  whether  to  symboUcaUy  ful- 
fill our  commitments  to  democracy, 
and  instead  undertake  a  debate  on  ao- 
tally  fulfilling  those  commitments 
themselves.  In  other  words,  the  debate 
today  will  not  end  our  attoition  to 
Central  America.  It  will  only  set  the 
stage  for  a  larger  debate  on  a  larger 
policy  question— whether  thto  country 
will  play  a  positive  role  in  the  region. 

We  cannot  go  it  alone.  We  must 
woi^  with  the  nations  of  Central 
America,  and  must  listen  to  them  and 
leam  from  them.  As  a  first  stq> 
toward  bringing  about  the  reconcilia- 
tion which  must  precede  signifirant 
progress  on  eoon<Hnlc  axid  political 
questions,  I  think  it  to  time  for  the 
President  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the 
heads  of  state  of  all  the  countries  in 
the  region,  including  Nicaragua.  A 
major  conference  could  b(dster  the 
Contadora  process.  President  Duarte 
has  shown  us  the  way,  and  we  should 
seek  to  do  on  a  regional  scale  what  he 
has  undertaken  in  hto  own  country. 

But  talk  to  not  enough.  The  history 
of  Central  America  to  a  history  of  talk 
and  broken  promises  from  the  United 
States.  We  must  demonstrate  that  our 
long-term  o(«unitment  to  the  region  to 
badud  by  the  public  and  Its  Oongrem. 
A  tangible  sign  would  be  immediate 
consideration  and  passage  of  the  Zuk.- 
son  plan  in  a  multlyear  parage.  It  to 
time  to  go  beyond  debating  eoonoml- 
cally  marginal  programs,  whetho* 
they  involve  humanitarian  asristance 
or  other  items,  and  do  what  we  all 
know  must  be  done. 

Beyond  these  immediate  programs, 
however,  we  must  leam  to  live  with  di- 
versity in  the  region.  A  commitment  to 
democracy  does  not  mean  that  evoy 
nation  must  lock,  like  ours.  So  long  as 
a  nation's  core  values  involve  a  com- 
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■bould 
■him  ti 


lo  Um  damocnUe  . 

It  M  a  fitand.  not 
of  MOM  kind  of  Ideo- 
\m^  Polkv  dlMsrve- 

I^^y  ter  iMi  Importuit  thMi  their 

ftaallj.  «•  miMfc  raoosnlM  that  tt  to 
In  Ointetl  Amariea  tt«W  «"*  the 
gnetaat  wtediw*  raaMes  about  the 
futura  of  that  rai^oii.  We  can  help, 
but  we  cannot  taMl.  eioept  \xf  exam- 
ple. We  miMt  look  to  Central  Amerl- 
ean  imttj  and  leadenhlp  to  wt  the 
Thta  meani  on  one  hand  that 
in^«^  aA  leaden  in  the  redan  to 
poblldy  what  they  my  prtrately. 
But  tt  meau  on  the  other  hand  that 
we  must  dve  them  the  confidence  to 
My  it.  tD  part  by  amurtnc  them  that 
w  win  amtat  them  over  the  long  hauL 

Mr  Pnaldent.  aa  I  have  nld  ao 
».Miy  ttmea  before,  the  real  laue 
whldi  we  too  often  avoid  is  Central 
America  and  tta  future-a  future 
which  wm  be  shaped  by  far  more  than 
the  narrow  Item  we  debate  today.  I 
■trangly  believe  that  we  must  vote  to 
proflde  the  humanitarian  amlitance 
iwueated.  But  I  alio  believe  that  we 
mHt  break  the  habit  of  redudm  a 
vital  ai¥*  fiw"p'<"  laroe  to  a  simple  yes 
or  no  vote  on  a  few  million  dollars 
^twxxi  at  an  hnr**^***  isroe.  We  must 
begin  to  craft  a  larger  policy,  and  then 
to  debate  it.  U  we  f  aU  In  this,  we  will 
condemn  oureehrea  to  years  of  debates 
over  taauea  of  thla  kind. 

Mr.  PKLL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
mlnutea  to  the  Senator  from  Mlchl- 


Mr.  LSVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  laland. 

Mr.  Prerident,  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  might  help  me  in  my 
effort  to  understand  this  language. 

I  have  been  one  who  has  been  will- 
ing to  support  the  Contras  with  non- 
lethal  aaaiatanoe  under  certain  oondl- 
tlooa.  In  the  past,  I  have  worked  on 
varloua  forma  of  reaolutlona  which 
would  provide  noolethal  aaaistanoe  to 
the  Contraa  and  aet  f<nth  the  condi- 
tknw.  I  do  omamcnd  all  the  people 
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Who  have  been  involved  in  drafting 

tiite  amendment  for  their  efforts. 

I  am  troubled,  however,  by  section 
(IMl).  and  I  aak  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  about  that  aeetion.  The 
amendment  rcpeala  the  Boland  lan- 
guage. The  Boland  language  prohibits 
aaatatanoe  to  the  Contraa.  directly  or 
Indtoeetly.  by  the  CIA,  the  DOD.  or 
any  other  agency.  So  that  thia  amend- 
ment wipes  out  the  Boland  language. 

In  tta  place  la  aeetkm  (IKl).  which 
■ays  that  "No  other  materiel  asalatr 
anny  may  be  provided  to  the  Nlcara- 
guan  democratic  resistance,  directly  or 
Indlreetly."  other  than  what  has  al- 
ready been  set  forth  taa  this  amend- 
ikt,  and  that  is  the  humanitarian  aa- 
laa  defined. 


The  word  "materiel"  la  a  very  trou- 
bling word  to  me,  beeauae  it  could 
mean  that  nonmatartel  military  aaaiat- 
anoe could  be  provided:  for  example, 
support  aetlvltlea:  for  example,  train- 
ing—whl^  la  not  materiel  but  which  la 
directly  in  aupport  of  a  military  oper- 
ation. 

I  dkl  hear  the  anawers  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  to  the  questlona  of 
flfnatiy  Habkui,  and  I  thought  they 
were  helpful:  but  I  am  afraid  that  the 
language  in  the  amendment  la  differ- 
ent  from  the  aawiTanr»a  which  were 
given.  I  wiah  that  the  aasuranoes 
which  my  frlOMl  gave  were  put  forth 
ao  clearly  In  the  amendment. 

I  suppoee  my  question  Is  this:  It  says 
"No  other  materiel  aasiatanoe."  Train- 
ing of  a  military  operation  is  nonma- 
terlel  asstatanoe.  Is  it  intended  that 
training  would  be  prohibited?  If  so.  is 
there  a  way  of  making  that  clear  in 
the  amendment— that  training  in  mili- 
tary suppcHTt  aetlvltlea  la  Intended  to 
be  prohibited? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  MV^'g*"  that  the  reaaon  why 
the  word  "materler  was  added— and  It 
was  added:  it  was  not  part  of  the  origi- 
nal amendment— was  that  If  we  do  not 
have  that  word,  there  is  a  strong  possi- 
bility that  other  legitimate  actions  by 
the  United  States  would  be  precluded 
that  might  be  considered  Indirect  as- 
irttttn^^  to  the  democratic  resistanoe. 
and  thus  barred.  Let  me  give  the  Sena- 
tor an  example. 

If  we  insist  in  the  context  of  the 
Contadora  negotiation  that  Sandinis- 
tas should  talk  to  the  Contras.  as  I 
think  all  of  us  believe  they  should.  It 
could  be  argued  U  the  word  "materiel" 
was  not  In  there,  that  we  were  assiat- 
Ing  the  Contras  because  one  of  their 
objecta  la  to  force  talks  directly  with 
the  Sandinistas. 

So  the  word  "materiel"  was  added  to 
prevent  that  interpretation. 

The  Senator  has  raised  the  other 
question,  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 
Every  word  you  add  is  a  coin  that  has 
two  sides.  I  think  the  Senator  has  a  le- 
gitimate quectlon.  The  Senator's  quea- 
Uon  is.  Does  that  word  "materiel" 
mean  only  substance,  something  tangi- 
ble, or  would  it  Include  things  like 
military  aaalatance? 

My  view  of  it  la  that  aa  the  author  of 
the  amendment,  and  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indi^*^  ought  to  llaten  to 
this.  too.  I  would  like  for  him  to  re- 
gpond.  My  view  \»  that  materiel  aaalat- 
ance would  Include  any  kind  of  mili- 
tary training,  even  though  that  would 
not  necessarily  be  tangible.  I  consider 
that  military  training  is  tangible  In 
the  sense  that  this  amendment  has 
been  offered.  I  think  that  If  this 
paaaea  we  need  to  find  a  better  word  in 
conference  to  make  It  clearer  that  we 
are  allowing  certain  typea  of  activities 
on  behalf  of  the  Contras.  poUtlcal 
speeches,  that  kind  of  thing.  peUtlons 
to  GAS,  petiUons  to  the  Contadora 


process,  to  Include  them  in  the  talka 
with  Sandlnlataa,  but  we  are  not  by 
that  word  in  any  way  Implying  that  we 
intend  to  have  military  training  or 
other  Intangible  thlnga.  I  would  like 
the  Bmator  frmn  IndlaT**  *^  r—pnnd 

Mr.  LUGAR.  That  la  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  LKVIN.  Could  I  ask  about  mili- 
tary support  aeUvltles,  for  instance, 
driving  the  boat  for  which  Contras 
leave  to  set  mines? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  believe  that  would  be 
violative  of  the  amendment.  It  Is  not 
humanitarian.  It  is  support  of  military 
aetlvltlea.  I  think  It  would  be  preclud- 
ed under  the  amendment.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  answer? 
Mr.  LUGAR.  I  concur. 
Mr.  LBVIN.  I  am  glad  to  get  these 
interpretations  and  I  think  they  are 
important. 

Mr.  NUNN.  But  I  would  not  want  to 
have  the  words  "military  support" 
written  In  because  then  you  have  to 
ssk  what  the  definition  is  and  the  Sen- 
ator asks  with  an  example.  If  you  in- 
clude "military  support"  ss  food  snd 
clothing  which  is  in  the  nature  of  mili- 
tary support  under  some  interpreta- 
tions then  clearly  we  permit  that 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  If  there  Is  any  addition- 
al time  I  wish  1  minute. 
Mr.    PELL.    I    yield    1    additional 

minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Seitator  from  Michigan  may  proceed. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  think  it  would  be  extremely  useful 
if  this  amendment  passim,  which  I 
expect  it  would,  that  this  Interpreta- 
Uon  which  is  critical  if  we  are  going  to 
eliminate  the  Boland  language  be 
taken  to  conference.  I  frankly  do  not 
know  how  I  am  going  to  vote  on  this 
amendment  in  light  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  sponsor. 

The  words  "materiel  assistance"  to 
me  means  what  it  says,  which  is  provi- 
sion of  materiels.  Support  services  are 
not  materiels.  Training  is  not  materi- 
els. 

Mr.  NUNN.  But  you  know  the  word 
"materiel"  can  be  taken  In  two  con- 
texts. The  Senator  I  think  U  using  the 
narrow  definition  of  materiel,  meaning 
■ubatanoe  or  meaning  something  tan- 
gible. Materiel  can  also  mean  some- 
thing of  rignlf*"**^^.  Important,  and  I 
would  Interpret  the  word  "materiel" 
here  In  a  broader  context,  not  in  the 
narrow  context. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friouL 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  word  will  be  looked  at  carefully  if 
this  amendment  paaata  I  am  not  going 
to  be  in  conference  but  I  know  the 
Senator  from  todlana  will  give  hla 
pledge  on  that. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  you  both  Sena- 
tors very  mu^L 


Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senatw  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  wn^ON.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  riae 
only  to  aay  that  I  will  aupport  thia 
measure  and  would  aak   that   I  be 


added  aaa( 

Mr.  Preaident.  I  will  be  offering  an- 
other amendment  later  on.  I  do  ru>t 
find  what  I  will  be  offering  in  any  way 
incompatible  with  the  present  amosd- 
ment.  In  fact,  whether  it  ia  in  it  or  iK>t 
they  will  achieve  aome  of  the  aame 
purpoaea. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  aupport  and 
paaaage  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  ia  added  aa 
aooaponaw. 

Who  ylelda  time? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  Preaident,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  SenatiOr  from  Kansas 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  Mr.  President, 
the  key  problem  facing  us  in  our 
policy  toward  Nicaragua  is  how  we  can 
help  produce  a  political  solution  for 
the  present  confrontation  between 
Nlcaraguans  and  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  and  the  United 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  confronta- 
tion can  be  resolved  by  military 
means— whether  by  the  actions  of  the 
Ccmtras  or  by  direct  Intervention  of 
the  United  States. 

Neither  do  I  believe  that  we  can 
simply  turn  our  back  and  hope  it  all 
works  out  for  the  best.  Clearly,  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  has  goals 
and  policies  that  have  produced  both 
internal  turmoil  and  external  tensions 
with  their  neighbors.  Left  free  to  act 
as  they  wish,  the  Sandinistas  very 
probably  would  sharply  Increase  this 
turmofl  and  tension— with  very  serious 
consequences  for  Nicaragua  and  for 
us. 

Given  aU  of  that,  it  is  essential  that 
we  remain  involved  in  wwklng  a  settle- 
ment for  this  problem.  The  present 
amendment  offers  one  course  for  us  to 
follow,  and  I  aupport  it. 

However.  I  would  like  our  policy  and 
our  intentlona  to  be  dear  to  every- 
one—moat of  all  to  the  Sandinistas 
and  the  Contras. 

For  our  policy  to  have  any  hope  of 
aucceas,  I  believe  it  is  essential  for  the 
Sandinistas  to  be  confronted  not 
merely  with  a  military  resistance  but 
with  an  effective  political  alternative 
for  the  people  of  Nicaragua.  My  con- 
cern Is  how  the  preaent  amendment 
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would  bring  ua  doaer  to  that  possibili- 
ty. 

To  be  effective,  any  opposition  force 
must  have  a  dalm  to  legitimacy  in  the 
eyes  of  Nlcaraguans.  It  must  not  be 
seen  as  a  throwback  to  the  days  of 
Somoaa  or  as  a  puppet  of  American 
PoUcy. 

nils  point  was  made  very  effectively 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  during 


debate  on  the  previous  amendment. 
The  point  is  less  clear  in  the  present 
amendment. 

This  amendment  calls  for  but  does 
not  require  the  Contras  to  remove 
fnnn  their  ranks  those  who  have  en- 
gaged in  human  ri^its  abuses.  I  hope 
that  the  Intent  of  the  vonsors  is  that 
such  action  muat  be  carried  out  by  the 
Ccmtraa  and  that  a  failure  to  move  ef- 
fectively would  Jeopardize  any  existing 
or  future  funding. 

SeooiMl,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
the  political  leadera  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
opposition  will  have  a  role  or  voice  in 
the  distribution  of  the  assistance  we 
provide  rather  than  leaving  the  distri- 
bution solely  to  military  leaders. 

AIB  TO  THB  ISBISTAIICH  rOSCa  IX  MICAaAOUA 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  full  support  of  the  amendment  by 
my  distinguished  colleagues.  Senators 
Nuim.  Ltraaa,  Boixm,  BawTaaa.  Chilb, 
JoHHSTOH.  and  KAaacaanM.  I  am 
wholly  supportive  of  the  fine  biparti- 
san manner  in  which  this  proposal  has 
been  drafted.  This  issue  is  much  too 
important  to  be  reduced  to  partisan  in- 
fighting and  pettiness. 

This  amendment  will  acomnpllsh  a 
number  of  important  objectives.  First, 
by  resuming  aid  to  the  Nlcaraguan 
democratic  resistance,  we  continue  our 
support  for  those  individuals  who  are 
pressing  the  Sandinistas  to  live  up  to 
the  revolutionary  promises  they  made 
when  they  overthrew  Swnoaa  and  his 
excesses.  We  cannot  allow  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  conveniently  forget  thdr 
basic  pledges  to  prauote  political  plu- 
ralism, civil  liberties,  human  rights, 
and  a  nonaligned  foreign  policy. 

Second,  by  designating  the  aid  to  be 
used  only  for  food,  medicine,  clothing, 
and  other  assistance  for  the  survival 
and  well-being  of  the  (^position 
forces,  we  encourage  steps  that  are 
taken  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
conflict. 

Third,  this  amoidment  encourages  a 
change  in  the  behavior  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas. We  offer  to  suspend  the  eco- 
nomic sanctions  imposed  upon  Nicara- 
gua and  to  suspeiKl  U.S.  military  ma- 
neuvers in  Honduras  and  off  the  coast 
of  Nicaragua  if  the  fi»nrtini«±M  agree 
to  a  cease  fire,  to  ooca  negotiations 
with  the  opposition  forces,  and  to  sus- 
pend the  state  of  emergmcy  in  Nlcara- 
giuL  By  that  offer  we  can  attempt  to 
preaa  the  Sandinistas  into  a  resolution 
of  the  destructive  conflict. 

Fourth,  by  resuming  bilateral  nego- 
tiations with  the  «*nHttifarta«  we  can 
encourage  church-mediated  dialog  be- 
tween the  Sandinistas  and  the  demo- 
cratic reaiatance  and  we  can  woA 
toward  a  comprehenalve  and  verifiable 
agreement  among  the  nations  of  Cen- 
tral America  based  upon  the  Conta- 
dora objectives. 

The  United  Statea  muat  continue  to 
pursue  those  four  main  objectives— ob- 
jectives which  have  not  changed  a 
whit  during  the  massive  disinforma- 


tion campaigns  of  the  past  several 
years.  They  are: 

First,  to  end  Nlcaraguan  support  for 
guoTllla  groups  in  neighboring  coun- 
tries and  retract  their  stated  goal  of  a 
"revolution  without  borders": 

Secmd.  to  sever  Nlcaraguan  military 
and  security  ties  to  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union; 

Third,  to  reduce  Nicaragua's  mili- 
tary forces  to  levels  that  would  restore 
military  equilibrium  to  the  region;  and 

Fourth,  to  fulfill  the  orldnal  Sandi- 
nista  prmnlses  to  support  democratic 
pluralism  and  respect  for  human  and 
dvU  rights. 

I  believe  that  tUs  amendment  will 
assist  in  setting  us  on  the  path  toward 
achieving  these  objectives.  The  United 
States  is  in  a  imique  position  in  the 
free  Western  World— by  virtue  of  our 
continuing  efforts  to  brtaag  peace 
throughout  the  Intematicmal  commu- 
nity, and  our  geographic  proximity  to 
the  region— to  play  a  key  role  in  at- 
tempting to  restore  stability  through- 
out Central  America. 

Our  own  tradition  of  democracy  im- 
poses iq;>on  us  a  duty  to  do  all  that  we 
are  able  in  order  to  break  the  endless 
cycle  of  poverty,  political  instability, 
and  revolution,  and  to  attonpt  to  re- 
store some  measure  of  economic 
health  and  real  political  freedom. 

We  cannot  simply  ignore  the  situa- 
tion and  hope  that  it  will  improve 
without  our  help— even  if  we  could 
assume  that  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  take  a  similar  "handa- 
off'  poature.  We  must  decide  not 
whether— but  how  best— to  exercise 
most  responsibly  and  fairly  the  duty 
that  our  position  and  stature  in  the 
world  has  thrust  upcm  us. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment.  I  believe  it  is  a 
balanced  compromise  which  allows  us 
to  pursue  peaceful  negotiations  with 
the  Sandinlatjm  government  whUe,  at 
the  same  momoit,  it  allows  us  to  lend 
our  tangible  summrt  to  those  who 
fight  for  freedom,  democracy,  dvll  lib- 
erties, and  a  laating  peace. 

Mr.  CHILBB.  Mr.  President,  I  riae  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia.  At  this  point,  there 
are  few  more  critical  tasks  for  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  than  creating  a 
more  secure  Central  America  and  de- 
fusing the  explosive  militarisation  of 
the  region.  I  believe  that  this  ammd- 
ment  offers  a  bridge  between  the  un- 
certain policies  of  the  preaent  and. 
what  I  hope  will  be  a  more  cohesive 
set  of  policies  in  the  future. 

The  Nlcaraguan  military  buildup  is 
seen  by  its  neighbors  as  the  singte 
greatest  threat  to  their  stability.  The 
Sandinistas  dalm  they  need  this  mili- 
tary force  to  combat  the  Contras.  But 
we  know  better.  The  Nlcaraguan  mili- 
tary buildup  started  before  the  p(dlti- 
cal  oppodtian  to  increasing  Sandinlsta 
dominance  became  a  fluting  force. 
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UnfortoDftiely.  this  buildup,  and  the 
reMlttnf  impomm  tqr  oali^iborlnc 
jtatrr.  oonttiniw  a  dui««itMiB  pattern 
ot  If  latlnn  utd  oountareaealatlon. 
Tlito  pattam  mwt  be  tarokan.  But.  I  do 
not  battave  tt  can  be  broken  by  the 
Unttad  matea  idmply  walklnc  away 
fram  the  Ntaarasuan  reaManoe  move- 
ment. 

The  mmplirtit  and  eontlnulnt  wtth- 
dnval  of  UJB.  auppoft  tor  the  Nleanr 
guan  iwlitannn  would  not  only  drar 
Uy  wea^wi  our  negoUattnc  1«- 
wtth  Nloaracua,  but  tt  would 
„^  .jvak  fatU  with  our  alUea  and 
create  potentially  dlaaatroua  problenui 
for  nelilitwirlm  itatea.  I  alao  bellere 
t|i^  a  UJB.  withdrawal  can  only  lead 
other  eountrtaa  In  Central  Amertea  te 
quaatton  our  reUabOlty  aa  an  ally. 

But  «««n  with  Parnate  of  thla 
aaMndmcnt.  I  continue  te  be  oon- 
cemed  that  up  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 
and  down  In  the  executive  branch,  at- 
tention rematna  focuaed  on  the  appro- 
priation of  money— whether  for  the 
Contraa  or  for  our  economic  and  mili- 
tary fiT-*-**"**  procrama.  I  have  thli 
feellnc  that  the  aifcnlnlatratlon  be- 
Uevea  that  when  the  money  la  appro- 
prtatad.  the  Job  la  done. 

Well,  the  )ob  li  not  done  when  the 
money  ia  appropriated— the  job  only 

There  have  bean,  and  continue  to  be. 
crttkal  probleraa  tai  Implementing  our 
procrama  In  Central  America.  Over 
the  paat  year,  reports  of  waste  and 
^^•^wtmgffnf^nt  tn  the  Central  Ameri- 
can aid  effort  have  been  called  to  our 
attnint»i?T«  But  we  have  taken  no 
aciian. 

We  authorlae  billloni  of  dollara— 2 
weeks  ago  we  authorlaed  $t  billion  In 
economic  aid  to  Central  America  be- 
tween 1986  and  1080.  But  we  still  do 
not  aeem  to  have  a  handle  on  the  eco- 
nomic situation  and  needs  of  the  coun- 
tries in  the  region.  For  example,  even 
thowh  all  countries  In  the  region  face 
severe  debt  criaea.  only  one,  Coate 
RlM,  haa  a  itabiU»tian  program  with 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  Are 
we  »««««"»^iT>tny  a  balance  between  the 
actlonn  we  are  taking  In  order  to 
secure  military  commitments  and  the 
tougher  stepa  needed  to  ensure  that 
the  countries  In  the  region  undertake 
the  economic  reforms  which  are  essen- 
tial te  their  future  economic  stability 
and  growth?  I  think  not 

It  li  critical  that  this  Nation  shift 
the  debate  away  from:  "How  much 
and  under  what  cooditiona."  to:  "Are 
our  efforts  w^  coordinated  and  doing 
the  thinga  we  want  them  to  do  in  the 
legicm."  If  our  efforta  arent  doing  the 
things  we  want  them  to  do.  then  how 
do  we  improve  them. 

What  Central  America  needs  is  an 
eeooomle  rebirth.  Such  a  rebirth  will 

require  eeonomle  asrtatanre  from  the 

United  Statea.  and  mu^  mu^  more. 

Such  a  rebirth  raquirea  more  than 
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money,  more  than  Contraa— It  requlrea 
Imagtaation.  energy,  and.  moat  of  all,  a 
commitment  to  excellence.  This  Idnd 
of  excellence  waa  seen  when  this 
Nation  committed  Itaelf  to  helping  re- 
build Europe  from  the  ashes  of  World 

^•«"°-  ^  ^    ^ 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  efforts  in 

the  region  are  well  coordinated.  We 
cannot  continue  to  let  our  Central 
American  efforts  be  managed  the  way 
they  have  been  over  the  paat  4  years.  I 
believe  It  Is  critical  that  we  pull  to- 
gether our  Central  American  pro- 
grams. We  need  an  organisation  that 
r^n  Integrate  all  of  our  economic  and 
military  aaalstanoe  activities  within 
the  region— and  bring  more  Central 
Americans  Into  the  process  as  well. 

We  need  an  organisation  that  can 
foeua  all  of  Its  attention  on  Central 
America— like  the  Economic  Cooperar 
tiMi  Administration  did  for  our  Euro- 
pean Aid  Program  under  the  liarshaU 

plan. 

I  believe  this  was  the  true  intention 
of  the  NaUonal  Bipartisan  Commis- 
sion on  Central  America. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  administration 
would  review  the  management  of  Ita 
Central  American  Program  over  the 
paat  year.  Unfortunately,  It  choae  not 
to  do  so. 

Delay,  however,  may  serve  us  weU. 
Last  year,  my  good  friend,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  [Mr. 
DoMBmcil,  and  I.  with  help  from 
members  and  staff  fnxn  the  Kissinger 
Commission,  drafted  legislation  in  this 
area.  But  such  an  effort  should  not  be 
undertaken  unilaterally  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  should  be  worked  out  Jointly 
with  the  executive,  as  was  the  case  In 
the  M**«'>*"  plan,  when  the  White 
House,  working  closely  with  the 
Senate,  accepted  congressional  sugges- 
tions for  a  single  cohesive  manage- 
ment structure  to  Implement  the  Eu- 
ropean development  effort. 

Our  propoaal  called  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  mechanism  to  imple- 
ment the  Coitral  American  effort  fol- 
lowing tlie  same  management  princi- 
ples used  for  the  Marshall  plan.  And  I 
cannot  think  of  another  regional  aid 
program  as  successful  as  the  Marshall 
plan.  Specifically,  this  proposal  would 
Include: 

First,  a  multiyear  authorixation.  as 
approved  by  the  Senate  in  the  1M6 
Foreign  Asslstanoe  Act.  As  I  said  earU- 
er.  the  magnitude  of  the  effort  re- 
quired and  the  importance  for  the 
United  Statea  to  demonstrate  its  re- 
solve and  commitment  to  aiding  the 
nat*""«  of  Central  America,  clearly 
f!#ii«  for  a  multiyear  response. 

Second,  appropriation  of  $0  billion 
In  financial  and  economic  aid  and 
guarantees  for  the  period  between 
19M  and  1989.  This  would  be  In  keep- 
ing with  the  National  Bipartisan  Com- 
mission's recommendatloM.  but  at 
somewhat  reduced  levels.  I  understand 


that  some  members  of  the  Commission 
believe  that  properly  managed,  a  $« 
billion  program— some  $3  billion  less 
than  the  Preaident's  request— would 
be  ademiat^  to  support  the  region's 
nee<k.  This  is  below  authorised  levels, 
but  I  believe  this  would  greatly  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  providing  reaourcea 
In  excess  of  what  can  be  effectively 
managed  or  usefully  absortMd  by  the 
local  economies.  It  would  also  reflect 
the  need  for  restraint  In  Federal 
spending. 

Third,  creation  of  a  new  organisa- 
tion, in  the  Executive  Office  or  poasi- 
bly  as  an  Independent  office,  which 
would  be  charged  with  overseeing  and 
carrying  out  our  Central  American  Aid 
Program.  This  Office  would  not  dupli- 
cate f>yt«tiwg  aid  mechanism*.  Instifad. 
It  would  integrate  their  efforts  by  pro- 
viding a  central  focal  point  for  all  gov- 
ernment acUvitiea  tn  the  region.  The 
director  of  this  Office  would  be  a  Prea- 
Idential  appointee,  subject  to  confir- 
mation by  this  body.  This  liulividual 
would  be  responsible  for  overseeing 
the  development,  justification,  and 
execution  of  the  Central  American  Aid 
Program.  The  Director  of  this  New 
Central  American  Development  Office 
would  have  the  clout  to  effectively 
manage  all  our  activities  in  the  region 
and  also  serve  ss  a  much  needed 
Kpokeaperson  before  Congress  on  our 
activities  in  the  region.  The  confirma- 
tion process  would  allow  continued 
congressiorud  oversight  and  account- 
ability for  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
program. 

This  new  organisation  would  be  sup- 
ported by  an  advisory  board  made  up 
and  chaired  by  Central  Americans  and 
other  donor  countries.  The  role  of  thla 
board  would  be  similar  to  the  role  en- 
visioned by  the  Kiialnger  Commission: 
it  would  advise  the  Director  to  our  Aid 
Program  and  issue  public  reports.  It 
would  not.  however,  have  direct  am- 
trol  of  U.S.  aid  dollars. 

This  Office  would  not  become  a  per- 
manent fixture.  Our  propoaal  calls  for 
the  Office  to  dissolve  in  1990.  This 
would  help  erjerglae  the  organlsaUon 
and  give  a  clear  sense  of  timeliness  to 
our  aid  efforts  In  the  region.  'This 
again  was  the  formula  used  so  success- 
fully under  the  Marshall  plan. 

Now,  I've  mentioned  the  Marahall 
plan  several  times— and  I  would  like  to 
say  that  this  approach  hopefully 
would  repeat  the  suooeas  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan. 

Indeed,  there  are  similarities  In  the 
two  approachea. 

The  nature  of  the  response,  the  in- 
tensity of  commitment  and  the  man- 
agement mechanian  we  would  pro- 
pose, all  paraUel  that  of  the  Marshall 
plan. 

Nonetheleas.  the  challenges  In  Cen- 
tral America  are  quite  dlf  f  erait  The 
Marahall  plan  waa  a  temporary  effort 
to  fill  gapa  caused  by  the  warUme  dis- 


rxiptkm  of  an  already  Industrial  econo- 
my. In  Central  America,  our  aid  effort 
wUl  require  U.8.  support  for  polttlcal 
and  social  change  as  welL 

Let  me  condude  by  sasrlng  that 
much  work  remains  to  be  done.  We 
have  authorised  and  are  likely  to  ap- 
propriate over  $1  billion  in  aid  to  Cen- 
tral America  for  flaeal  year  1986.  But 
unleas  swift  action  is  taken  to  improve 
the  management  of  this  program,  I 
fear  this  money  will  do  little  to  change 
the  nature  of  the  conflict  In  the 
region. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  Prealdent.  I 
have  llstmed  with  interest  to  the  re- 
marks of  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  Last  year,  on  Oc- 
tober 4.  he  and  I  had  a  similar  discus- 
sion about  the  prolilems  of  Implonent- 
Ing  an  effective  program  of  economic 
aid  to  Central  America,  and  some  of 
the  problons  discussed  at  that  time 
remain  with  us. 

Those  of  us  interested  In  the  welfare 
of  our  Central  American  neighbors 
have  had  several  notable  achievements 
since  then.  Congress  provided  In- 
creases in  economic  assistance  dose  to 
what  the  National  Bipartisan  Commis- 
tiaa  on  Central  America  and  President 
Reagan  had  requested.  The  trade 
credit  insurance  program  has  been  es- 
tablished, and  links  established  with 
the  Central  American  Bank  for  Re- 
gional IntegratloiL  I  am  particularly 
proud  that  a  program  to  support  indig- 
enous energy  development  in  Central 
America  is  now  mobilised  under  the  di- 
rection of  Los  Alamoa  National  Labo- 
ratory. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Senate  author- 
ized funding  for  economic  assistance 
to  Central  America  on  a  multiyear 
basis.  This  was  a  very  important  rec- 
ommendation of  the  bipartisan  com- 
mission, and  I  agree  with  Senator 
Chxlis  that  this  action  demonstrates 
the  resolve  of  the  United  8ti^«s  as 
well  as  its  commitment  to  help  the 
people  of  Central  America. 

Despite  the  progress  I  have  cited, 
inu>lementatiou  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can program  continues  to  suffer  from 
lack  of  unified,  firm,  and  clear  direc- 
tion. It  is  clear  that  the  President  and 
much  of  Congress  support  a  bold  and 
Innovative  longer  term  program  of 
economic  and  humanitarian  assistance 
to  Central  America.  It  is  far  less  clear 
that  most  of  the  dvil  servants  who  are 
charged  with  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram share  the  innovation  and  bold- 
ness of  vision  that  are  essential.  Too 
much  of  the  program  continues  to  be 
poured  into  the  same  old  molds,  and 
almost  every  project  suffers  from  an 
imbalance  between  caution  and  the  ur- 
gency that  Is  needed. 

With  the  help  of  American  tax  dol- 
lars, the  economic  decline  In  moat  of 
Central  America  has  been  stemmed. 
That  li  a  genuine  achievement.  It  is 
less  clear  that  the  Central  American 


nations  and  our  aid  officials  have  set 
in  place  the  economic  polidea  that  will 
result  in  self-sustaining  growth  and 
development.  Here  too.  Imagination 
and  leadership  is  needed  to  get  these 
eoonomiea  back  on  tra^. 

I  would  encourage  senior  officials  in 
the  executive  branch  to  look  behind 
the  rtietorlc  to  find  out  what  is  really 
going  <m  with  our  economic  aid  pro- 
grama.  If  they  are  not  satisfied,  and 
there  are  reaaons  to  believe  they  won't 
be.  then  I  would  encourage  th«n  to 
ccmsider  establishing  an  office  or  an 
Individtial  reqransible  to  the  Presldoit 
for  overall  implementation  of  our  Cen- 
tral American  eoonmnic  assistance  pro- 
gram. In  consultation  with  Congress 
and  subject  to  Senate  confirmation, 
such  a  structure  could  help  Americans 
account  for  our  aid,  and  help  Central 
Americans  rmew  their  economic  de- 
veloiunent  in  an  equitable  manner. 

Mr.  HOLLINaS.  Mr.  Presidait.  the 
Senate  has  went  a  great  deal  of  time 
debating  what  to  do  and  how  much  to 
spend  cm  Central  America.  We  have 
talked  about  all  of  these  great  new 
programs  and  aU  the  benefits  we  are 
going  to  bring  to  the  people  of  the 
region.  But.  my  good  friend  from  Flor- 
ida is  right.  All  we  have  done  is  au- 
thorize a  great  deal  of  money  for  more 
of  the  same. 

It's  time  to  get  on  vrith  the  job  of  re- 
building Central  America.  We've 
talked  about  the  Kissinger  Commis- 
sion: we've  made  many  stetements 
about  bringing  peace  and  prosperity  to 
the  region:  but.  I  do  not  believe  the 
current  organizations  of  the  executive 
branch  can  effectively  manage  all  of 
o\ir  efforts  in  the  region.  We  need  to 
do  more. 

It's  time  to  move  away  fnmi  all  of 
the  empty  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tions we  are  so  proud  of  passing  and 
get  on  with  some  real  legislation.  Sen- 
ators Chilxs  and  DoMxinci  have  of- 
fered some  new  ideas  in  this  area  and  I 
hope  we  will  have  a  chance  to  debate 
the  merits  of  their  proposal  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  current  approach  of  our  aid 
agencies  toward  developing  the  econo- 
mies of  our  friends  in  Central  America 
is  too  slow,  too  cumbersome,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, will  end  in  failure.  Instead,  we 
need  to  Implement  a  new  kind  of  aid 
program,  one  which  will  provide  cap- 
ital to  the  entrepreneurs  of  the  region. 
It  is  these  entrepreneurs,  developing 
new  industries  and  new  mariLets.  that 
wUl  help  revitalize  the  region's  econo- 
my. There  li  a  vast  market  in  the 
United  States  for  goods  that  could  be 
produced  in  that  region  that  has  re- 
mained untiuDped.  If  the  United  States 
was  so  willing  to  aid  in  developing  and 
in  providing  the  market  for  the  vari- 
ous industries  in  Southeast  Asia  over 
the  past  three  decadea.  so  should  we 
be  willtaig  to  assist  In  devel<wlng  simi- 
lar capabilities  in  Central  America.  I 
have  long  felt  that  success  toward 


righUng  the  various  wrongs  existing  in 
Central  America  wHl  only  oatut  from 
an  economic  revitallzatkm.  The  cur- 
rent approach  wont  work  but  emidu^ 
sis  on  the  economic  order  could. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  again 
today  we  find  ourselvea  debating  the 
proper  dlrecti<m  of  U.8.  policy  toward 
the  Sandinlsta  regime  in  Nicaragua. 
Again,  we  will  have  to  decide— despite 
both  moral  objections  and  internation- 
al obligations,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  our  commitment  of  substantial 
resources  to  date  has  not  worked— 
whether  we  wOl  continue  to  suppcnt  a 
band  of  rebels  whoae  intenticm  Is  to 
overthrow  a  government  with  whom 
we  maintain  diplcHnatic  relations. 

Polls  show  that  the  American  people 
are  understandably  confused  and  un- 
certain about  the  proper  direction  of 
U.S.  policy  in  Central  America.  But 
there  is  one  point  on  which  they  are 
not  confused:  they  know  that  deqyite 
what  the  President  may  say.  the  Nlca- 
raguan  Contras  are  not  the  moral 
equivalent  of  our  Founding  Fattuers. 
The  American  pecvle  know— and  we 
know— that  George  Washington  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  did  not  rape,  tor- 
ture, and  terrorise— and  I  think  Presi- 
dent Reagan  should  be  mortified  by 
mentlcmlng  the  Contras  and  our 
Foimding  Fathers  in  the  same  breath. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  no  apologist  f <»■ 
the  Sandinistas.  Our  differences  with 
them  are  well  known.  We  oppose  their 
denial  of  basic  rights  and  democratic 
freedoms  at  home  and  their  support 
for  revolution  abroad.  As  we  should 
with  totalitarian  regimes  of  lx>th  the 
right  and  the  left,  we  must  maintain 
pressure  for  change— for  respect  for 
h\unan  llljerty  and  for  the  right  of  the 
people  to  freely  choose  their  govern- 
ment But  the  pressure  we  bring  to 
bear  in  this  Instance  should  stop  short 
of  pushing  for  the  military  overthrow 
of  a  government  by  rebels  whose  ccon- 
mitment  to  human  rights  and  demo- 
cratic principles  is  questionable  at 
best.  That  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  we  need  not  be  concemed  about 
the  potential  threat  Nicaragua  poses 
of  its  neifl^bors  or  about  the  r^res- 
sion  of  democratic  liberties  that  the 
Sandlnlste  regime  is  pursuing  at  home. 

To  deal  with  the  external  threat  I 
believe  we  should  t>e  willing  to  provide 
Nicaragua's  neightwrs  with  appr<H>ri- 
ate  economic  and  military  assistance 
to  enable  them  to  resist  revolution  and 
to  address  the  econ(»nlc  deprivation 
which  enhances  Marxist  revolutionary 
appeaL  In  particular  we  should  give 
our  full  support  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Contadora  nations  to  negotiate  a  re- 
gionwlde  agreement  to  protect  the 
peace  and  stability  of  the  region.  In 
fact  this  should  be  the  centerpiece  of 
our  policy,  not  Just  a  sidesliow.  I 
submit  that  the  Contadon  process 
offers  the  t)est  available  foram  tor  a 
negotiated  resolution  because  it  Is  at 
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putlallj  bHulHtMl  from  Um  aeri- 
of  tbe  Untfead  8Ufe«-inean«ttan 


At  lor  the 


of  demorrattr 

_    MlMmcuA    lt»elf.    I 

that  w«  ihoold  be  wfmiw  to 


tohaip 


•boat  refonao.  Bat  tbo 


too  ter  too  ttMt  HMl  daitroyod 
iMvnaa  «•  mliht  otiienrfae 
liavo  taML  One*  foa  ImpoM  a  toUl  em- 
bwio.  yoa  taavo  oxpmlad  all  of  your 
and  you  bava  no  otnar 
^  ^iMUifi  left  to  brtnc  to 
I  pratar  the  uae  of  caUbrated 
whtdi  can  ba  tjghtwwid  or 
lof  theNlo- 


to 


I  iliould  apidy  In  oonjunctlon 
with  our  rational  frtamk.  "teont  and 

■  re  on  Nlca- 

totornal  laprwion.  to 

J  refoRBB,  and  to  end 

_„^i  for  refolutlan  abroad. 
By  doliw  tbeae  tlilncik  I  bdlere  we 
would  aend  a  atrooc  and  dear  mea- 
■ao— both  to  tha  Saadlnlataa  and  to 
our  alUea  In  thla  bemli^Mrfr— that  we 
win  do  all  we  moat  to  proteet  both 
umielfai  and  our  frimda  and  to  pro- 
mote '■--^''•^**«'  Mbeitlea  and  that 
we  wm  flrmly  adhere  to  our  own  prln- 
dtalea  In  the  tmifwai  It  la  my  fenrent 
hope  that  the  Banmnlaf  aa  will  reapood 
to  the  acttoiM  I  have  outlined  ao  that 
more  atrtawent  and  far-reaehinc  itepa 

Ur.  DOIX.  Mr.  Piwhhint.  I  am 
plaMOd  to  coipoiMor  thla  amendment, 
whl^  win  provide  $M  mtllkm  In  hu- 
0Mnitarlan  aid  dmlnc  flaeal  year  IMS 
and  ftacal  year  19M  to  the  democraUc 
rariatanoe  ta  Nlcaracua. 

Thla  amendment  la  a  carefully  craftr 

ad  canprentoe.  Ai  othera  have  already 
noted.  It  provMea  a  reaaonable  level  of 
amiBtanoe.  ooulatent  with  the  real 
naed  f  or  nonlethal  aid.  It  meeU  the  ea- 
MDtlal  needa  of  the  Praaldent  and  ia 
Bopported  by  the  admlnlatratlcm.  but 
It  atao  takea  Into  aeoount  the  legiti- 
mate cooeenM  ezpreaaed  on  both  ildea 
of  the  alale  about  aapeeta  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Ontral  America. 

The  amendment  puta  our  support 
for  the  demoeratte  realatanoe  In  a  clear 
and  *«- «p«>"«"t  pottey  oontext.  It  un- 
dwaeorea  thai  we  want  a  necotlated. 
not  a  mllttary.  aotaitlon  to  the  Nlcarar 
gnan  iltaatlaB.  whUa  reoocntrinc  that 
tbve  to  no  proapeet  of  aerioua  necotla- 
tVi»  anica  the  8andlnlBtaa  have  aome 
Imauttvea  to  negotiate  It  mahitalna 
the  Ooatraa  aa  ana  Important  point  of 
levaraca  on  Managua,  but  It  alao  urgea 
the  uae  of  other  political  and  economic 
iiMiaaiiica  aa  port  of  our  overall  atrate- 

ty- 

Thta  amendment  tnaurca  that  our 
aupport  for  the  demorraflr  realatanoe 
floroea  will  be  eloaely  and  properly 
moidtored.  both  by  the  executive 
brandi  and  by  the  Oongreaa.  It  relter- 

overal^t  au- 


thority and  directs  that  the  NSC  mon- 
itor the  uae  of  tunda.  It  manrtat^a  fre- 
quent Prealdenrial  reporto  to  the  Con- 
graai  on  the  statue  of  any  negoUar 
thqmm  tho  uM  of  provlded  funda  and 
the  eff  orta  undertaken  to  remove  any 
uiMlaali  ahlr  peraonalltlea  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Oontraa.  In  sum.  It  will 
insure  that  our  aetlvltlea  wiU  continue 
to  be  coiMlstent  with  our  goals  and 
policy,  as  affirmed  by  the  Cougreaa. 

At  the  same  time,  the  amendment 
iiiatuica  to  the  Preaklent  the  policy 
tlozlblllty  he  needa  to  conduct  an  ef- 
fective poUcy.  It  readnds  aome  earUer 
•ad  unwise  restrictions  on  the  Presi- 
dent's fiimdnm  of  movement  and  pro- 
vldea  expedited  procedurea  to  consider 
futura  Presidential  requeaU  for  action. 
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should  hope  for  negotiations  break 

down  OT  pcdlUcal  and  economic  sane- 

tloM  prove  ineffective  in  pursuing  our 

legtttanate  and  limited  goals  vla-arvis 

Nlcaraguk. 

Mr.  Preaident.  this  issue  has  been 
with  }M  for  many  m<mtha.  The  fits  and 
ftarts  of  our  consideration  of  this 
matter  have  served  the  interests  of  no 
one,  exceiyt  perhapa  the  Sandinistas 
•nd  their  Communist  •lllea. 

The  case  for  continued  support  to 
the  Contras.  meanwhile,  has  become 
even  mora  oompelltng.  As  we  all  know, 
following  the  earlier,  mlagulded  House 
effort  to  extend  a  kind  of  olive  branch 
to  Managua,  Commandante  Ortega 
ran  off  to  Moacow.  to  solidify  his  aUi- 
•noe  with  the  Soviets  snd  to  get  new 
bankrolling  for  the  dangerous  aetlvl- 
tlea of  his  regtane.  Mora  recently,  the 
Sandlnlsta  Army  has  undertaken  new 
itiifissinn  against  both  CoaU  Rica 
and  Honduras,  despite  the  conscien- 
tious efforts  of  both  those  govern- 
ments to  diffuse  their  border  situation 
with  Nicaragua.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
there  could  be  much  doubt  in  anyone's 
mhrwi  •bout  the  tTue  nature  of  the 
8«nrtlnisti>  regime  and  its  real  aims  in 
Central  America. 

It  is  time  to  act.  clearly  and  decisive- 
ly, on  this  Issue.  We  can  do  that  by 
voting  for  this  wnendment  and  sus- 
taining strong  support  tor  it  through 
the  conference  process  ahead. 

(By  unanimous  consent  the  namea  of 
Mr.  Snmna.  Mr.  DoMoncx.  and  Mr. 
MATTnraLT  wera  added  as  cuaponaora.) 
The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
ytaldhtlme? 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Vote. 
Mr.  KVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
vote  agalnat  the  •mendment  before  us. 
•s  I  have  voted  sgataist  all  the  propoa- 
als  cooceralng  military  operatlona  in 
Central  America  offered  here  today.  I 
do  so  with  reluctance,  as  many  of 
theae  amendments  contained  thought- 
ful, coutructlve  propoeals  of  consider- 
able merit.  Unfortunately,  the  unani- 
mous-consent order  we  are  under  doea 
not  allow  for  further  amendment  of 
the  propoaala.  In  fact,  the  amendment 


before  us  now,  the  so-called  Lugar- 
Nunn  proposal,  requirea  some  very  ap- 
pealing aetioiM  on  the  part  of  the 
Preaident.  Actions  such  as:  reiterating 
our  support  for  the  Contadora  proceas 
by  implementing  the  IMS  Contadora 
Document  of  Objectlvea;  reauming  bi- 
lateral iMmttT*""-  with  Nicaragua  to 
encourage  both  a  dialogue  between 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  and  all 
elements  of  the  opposition  and  a  com- 
prehensive, verifiable  agreement 
mm«ng  the  natioos  of  Central  America 
baaed  on  the  Contadora  Document  of 
Objectives:  pursuing  multilateral  trade 
^iMi  economic  measures  to  complement 
the  XJA.  economic  sanctions;  and.  sus- 
pending the  sanrtlona  and  \JJB.  mili- 
tary maneuvers  In  Honduras  and  off 
the  coast  of  Nicaragua  if  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Nicaragua  takea  certain  ac- 
tions. 

Theae  proposals  recognize  the  diplo- 
matic means  that  exist  to  help  bring 
stability  to  this  troubled  region.  Wera 
we  to  pursue  such  positive  actions,  we 
would  likely  find  support  both  within 
and  outside  the  region  for  our  efforts. 
Our  efforts  thus  far  have  brought  us 
little  outside  support  and  yet  a  sus- 
tainable policy  for  this  region  around 
which  a  consensus  can  be  built  Is  pre- 
cisely what  we  need. 

As  wholeheartedly  as  I  sujwort  the 
positive  proposals,  in  this  amendment. 
I  cannot  support  it.  The  amendment 
r^\m  for  humanitarian  aid  to  be  given 
to  the  Contras  operUIng  in  Nicaragua. 
But  what  is  this  humanitarian  aid?  Its 
practical  effect  will  be  anything  but 
humanitarian— by  providing  the  Con- 
tm  food,  clothing,  and  other  non- 
lethal  items,  they  will  be  able  to  spend 
more  of  their  other  moneys  on  guns 
•nd  bullets.  To  think  otherwise  is  to 
be  leas  than  honest  with  ourselves. 

Therefore,  we  are  faced  with  the 
game  nagging  questions  that  hftve  fol- 
lowed us  for  some  time:  what  are  our 
long-term  objectlvea  and  polldee  for 
Central  America?  This  question  must 
be  answered  before  we  proceed  with 
the  dangerous  investment  now  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  note  that  Senator  Oaan  Hatch 
is  giving  a  commencement  addreas  for 
his  daughter's  graduating  daas  and 
that  obligation  prevents  him  from 
being  hera  to  vote  for  this  amend- 

mtfiv*  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
ylelda  Ume? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Preai- 
dent. 

I  th»"fc  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Preaident.  as  I  understand  thla 
•mendment.  subsection  (a)  of  the 
•mendment    would    appropriate    $24 


million  for  humanitarian  assMance  to 
the  Nlearaguan  democratic  realatanoe. 

My  question  I  had  is  under  the 
amendment,  would  any  funda  other 
than  the  $M  million  be  available  for 
obUgatlcu  In  flaeal  year  1M67  Or  is 
the  $M  mUlloi  in  effect  a  cap  on  ex- 
pendOtura  for  the  aetlvltlea  authorlaed 
by  the  amendment  during  flaeal  year 
IMS? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  It  Is  a  cap  on  the  total 
amount  for  that  year. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  For  1M«. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  For  1M6. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Subaectton  (b)  of  the  amendment  re- 
pods  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
80M  of  the  continuing  reaolutloo.  the 
ao-called  Boland  restriction.  Subaec- 
tion  (d)  ot  section  80M.  which  would 
remain  in  force,  provides  during  fiscal 
year  IMS  funds  approved  by  the  reao- 
lution  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
directly  or  indirectly  military  or  para- 
military operation  in  Nicaragua  should 
not  exceed  $14  million. 

If  any  of  the  $14  million  is  not  ex- 
pended in  fiscal  year  IMS.  would  that 
be  available  for  expenditures  in  1M6 
as  well?  I  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 


Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Georgia 
to  affirm  my  interpretation.  It  appears 
to  me  that  there  are  two  distinctly 
separate  funda.  One  is  the  $14  million 
that  is  being  unfenced  in  IMS.  The 
second  Is  the  $24  milll<Hi  authorization 
for  1M«.  But  the  funds  from  IMS 
would  not  spill  over  into  1M6.  That  is 
at  least  my  interpretation. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  also  my  interpretation.  It  is 
not  by  reason  of  a  provision  in  this 
amendment  but  by  reason  of  the 
standard  appropriation  language 
which  is  incorporated  every  year  relat- 
ing to  intelligence  activities,  which  ba- 
sically says  the  funds  that  are  not  ex- 
pended do  not  carry  over. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  any  of  the  $14  mil- 
lion is  not  expended  in  IMS  it  does  not 
become  available  in  1M6. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  my  interpreta- 
tion. I  concur  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  That  is  the  distin- 
guished chairman's  interpretation. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  term  "humanitarian  assistance" 
is  defined  in  subsection  (g)  to  Include 
the  provision  of  food,  clothing,  medi- 
cine, other  humanitarian  assistance, 
and  transportatifm  costs  associated 
with  the  delivery  of  such  assistance.  It 
is  defined  to  exclude  weapona,  weap- 
ons systems,  ammunition,  or  any  other 
equipment  or  materiel  which  Is  de- 
signed or  has  aa  its  purpose  to  inflict 
serious  bodily  injury  or  death.  Obvi- 
ouBly  there  is  a  gray  area  here  of 
items  that  are  ncmhumanitarlan  but 
also  nonlethal.  That  would  Include 
military  related  supplies  or  equipment 


which  could  but  are  not  themselves 
lethaL 

I  wonder  would  the  following  it«ns 
be  included  within  the  scope  of  hu- 
manitarian assistanre.  Military-type 
uniforms? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  I  prefer  not  to  go  down 
a  list  here.  I  think  he  can  go  on  and 
on.  I  understand  the  Senator's  point.  I 
have  done  aome  of  that  with  the  Sena- 
tor's concurrence  in  the  Intelhgenoe 
Committee.  We  had  considerable  dis- 
cussion on  this.  I  think  what  I  like  to 
say  is  it  is  our  intent  to  have  humani- 
tarian taken  Uterally  by  the  CIA.  I 
think  we  have  defined  it  as  food,  medi- 
cine, clothing.  For  instance,  military- 
type  uniforms,  without  binding  myself 
to  continue  this  point  by  point,  I 
would  say  if  you  gave  a  multu>le 
choice  question  and  said,  would  the 
CIA  be  permitted  to  provide  military- 
type  uniforms  or  would  they  be  re- 
quired to  give  them  three-piece  suits 
or  tiixedos? 

Mr.  UIAHY.  How  about  radars? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Or  bathing  suits  or  Ber- 
muda shorts.  I  would  say  milltary-tjrpe 
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uniforms  are  permitted  by  this  amend- 
ment.          

Mi.  LEAHY.  It  was  a  question  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
asked  in  another  form  that  gave  me 
the  idea  for  this.  I  am  wondering 
•bout  things  like  radar,  for  exanu>le. 
Would  radar  be  included? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  say  if  radar  is  in- 
cluded to  be  used  in  battle  manage- 
ment it  would  not  be  in  keeping  with 
the  definition  of  humanitarian. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  was  set  up 
in  a  camp  outside  of  Nicaragua  for 
their  protection  against  air  raids.  I 
would  say  that  would  be  a  different 
answer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  expired. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute  and  33  seccmds. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  today's 
edition  of  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor carried  a  very  pnsuasive  article, 
addreaslng  the  threat  which  inter- 
national communism  presents  in  Nica- 
ragua. The  article  was  written  by  Mr. 
John  LencaowaU  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  staff  who  is  an  expert  on 
Soviet  affairs.  I  commend  this  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleaguea  and  I 
Mat  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "International  Commu- 
nism »n«i  Nicaragua— An  Administra- 
tion View."  be  printed  in  the  Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rboobd,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Christian  Sdoiee  Monttor, 
June  6. 19t6] 

laxBoiATioHAL  OomnnnBif  un  Nicabaoua— 
Am  Amujusuutkwi  Vnw 


(By  John 


It  Is  often  umdeannt  to  remnvct  wbat 
many  think  iic  tte  onidflassiit  ghosts  of 
the  past,  nnfortunstdy.  that  is  what  we  do 
when  we  talk  frankly  about  the  fones  of 
"tntematloiial  nommmriMn"  at  work  In  our 
heml^here.  It  has  loos  bean  p«ntfa»ny  the 
aaf e  thins  to  do  to  rfcUeule  any  mtntloo  of 
thle  alleted  phenomenon.  Profewori  and 
pinkUta  have  aanired  us  for  yean  that 
•Jntematinnal  oommmiimi''  as  soeh  no 
longer  really  esists— whiai  is  i^  it  la  ridi- 
culed aa  a  "phantom."  the  object  of  trratloa- 
al  phoMaa  of  eztremlsta,  know-notfatngi,  or 
people  llvtnc  In  the  past.  It  has  ben>  ez- 
jrtained  to  us  that  we  can  no  1 
ly  and  aecurat^  use  thla  loaded  ( 
becauae  of  the  Slno-8ovtet  wgiOt,  the  TUgo- 
aUv-8oviet  split,  the  Albanian-Soviet  ipUt, 
and  other  manifestations  of  polyoentrlsm. 

Perhaps  communisn  is  no  looser  a  mono- 
llthic  force  subsumlns  an  Mandst-Lenlnlst 
states  under  the  Soviet  banner.  Mevertbe- 
leas.  bow  can  one  labd  the  ptesenee  today 
in  Nicaracua  of  Cubana,  Bnlgartana,  lAy- 
ans,  Caechs,  North  Koreana,  Bast  Oermana, 
Vletnameae.  Soviets,  and  rommimlst.  ele- 
menta  of  the  Palestine  Uberatlon  Organisa- 
tion? If  this  is  not  some  ^m*-*™"*  of  interna- 
tional communism,  then  we  are  at  a  loas  at 
how  to  explain  the  common  thread  that 
binds  these  forces  together.  If  we  must  pay 
our  dues  to  the  gods  of  polyeentiism.  then 
pertiaps  «e  might  refine  our  terminology  by 
calling  this  phenomenon  "Soviet  tntema- 
tlonal  communism."  since  neither  Maoist, 
Tltoist,  or  Albanian  brands  of  communism 
are  at  work. 

Since  we  so  rarely  discuss  the  facts  about 
international  communism,  here  are  a  few 
that  should  be  remembered  in  the  context 
of  the  delate  on  Nicaragua: 

The  people  do  not  want  commimism. 
Never  in  history  has  a  malority  of  a  free 
electtHmte  democratically  chosen  a  commu- 
nist form  of  government.  (There  is  only  one 
exception:  the  mlniiscule  state  of  San 
Marino.) 

Communists  have  always  come  to  power 
throush  violent  takeovers.  Theae  takeovers 
have  always  involved  the  setsure  of  power 
by  a  well-orguiiaed  and  externally  asriited 
mlnoil^  over  an  unorganised  and  unwitting 
majority.  Such  takeovers  consistently  entail 
the  uae  of  a  "popular  front"  of  communist 
and  noncommunlst  elements;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cooamunist  party  that  uses  an  ide- 
ological party  line  to  enforce  internal  con- 
formity and  Identify  and  eliminate  devl- 
atkiniats:  the  use  of  camouflage  to  diagulae 
the  party's  true  Intentloni  and  full  poUtloal 
program;  the  uae  of  propaganda  and  disin- 
f  ormation  to  manipulate  the  intematlaoal 
news  media;  the  use  of  violoit  and  ruthless 
methods  to  eliminate  aU  organised  opposi- 
tion: and  finally,  the  uae  of  gradualism  in 
the  proceas  of  rttmlnating  opposition  and 
apidying  internal  security— so  that  the 
people  do  not  realise  what  is  happening  to 
them  until  It  is  too  late. 

No  communist  regime  that  has  consolidat- 
ed Its  power  has  ever  been  overthrown  and 
replaced  by  a  noncommunlst  onSer.  (The 
only  exoqitlon  Is  Orenada.)  Every  other 
form  of  government  offers  people  the 
chance  to  retain  a  system  of  trial  and  error. 
It  is  easy  to  overthrow  a  Shah  or  a  Somoaa 
after  trial  has  been  granted  and  error  per- 
ceived. But  once  communism  is  flnaly  in 
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■traetkn  ond  polltlaol  eontrol  of  •duoUlon 
and  eattan;  tho  rtwrMBC  of  hMory  and  do- 
I  of  mamaaaita  to  tba  nattonal  bar- 
I  tlM  iwaiin  on  faaUIj  Ufa 
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tau  tban  what  the  taglma  vanta  tbaas  to. 
Notody  vanto  to  ballovo  that  ba  baa  boon 
f  oolod.  But  If  Ooacnaa  to  to  balloira  tha  taa- 

tbalr  mfOnaattoB  on  tba  "loMa  tour." 
,,..jTCa  may  aa  «^  boUava  ovorytblnc  It  ia 
loM  oa  Wtr**"*'  fuMad  tonia  in  Moaeov. 
Havana.  Baat  Oatmany  and  Hottb  Koroa. 
«n«  m\M  dadda  wbatbar  It  wfll 
Intafnattoaal  eommuniBB  on  our  Con- 
or lot  it  proipar.  laolatlonlrta  tn  Con- 
■•  tbatr  oppoattlon  to  tbe  ad- 

on  tba  fliifiWa  tbat  otbar 

^„„... itaould  ba  allowed  aaU-detenntaUk 

tlan.  Onfoftunat^.  In  mearasna  todajr 
tban  flan  be  no  aaU-datamtnatlon.  becaueo 
of  tbo  laaltty  of  "fora>«n-force  drtemlnar 
Uoa."  TlM  foreicn  foroe  la  ttae  oaBRand  tU 
proTkn.  uUiaialae  known  aatbe  f oreea  of 
taitamatloiMl  oooununlaL  wm  the  Nlcarar 
giMM  ba  glran  anoucb  aaalatanw  ao  tbat 
tboy  wm  ba  able  to  detarmbie  thetr  future 
on  tbe  baato  of  a  balar'~  of  toreisn  toroee. 
or  wm  ruMiaai  pemtt  an  bnbalanne.  an  tm- 
balanee  acataiat  ^Vifi'^"^,  acatawt  any 
■yetani  of  trial  and  error?  If  Ooocreei  ebooa- 
ee  to  day  the  moaracuan  frtanda  of  demoe- 
raey  a  ebaaee  for  atff-detennlnation.  It  wm 
bo  votbw  in  favor  of  tbe  fint  victory  of  tbe 
Soviet  Btrmtealc  offenatve  on  our  own  eontl- 
nant. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  Mk  for 
the  support  of  all  Senators  on  this 
amendment.  It  Is  an  amendment  that 
has  oome  from  the  work  of  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  a  cenulne 
bipartisan  attempt  to  five  a  very 
gtnmg  supportinf  gloss  about  our  for- 
eign policy  In  Central  America. 

When  President  Napoleon  Duarte 
TWted  our  country  recently,  he  made 
the  point  again  and  again  that  our 
voice  is  seen  as  divided  in  Central 
America-divided  by  party,  divided  by 


Soviet  proxlee 
.  today,  it  la  no 

„  tbat  tba ^ 
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tani  of  '— "—■ "«^  takeover,  taitemal  poU- 
etoa  and  ostemal  babavlor  la  npaatlns 
ttsalf  tai  meaiagoa.  Tbare  can  be  no  doubt, 
gtven  tbe  vaat  evldwice  we  bave  aceumulat- 
ed.  tbat  Mleaiasaa  to  ¥fi'i«— ♦■^  aaoCber 

Cuba. 

,  bMladtaw  tbe  Mkara- 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICCR.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
cuffldent  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
questloo  Is  on  acxvelnc  to  the  amoMl- 
ment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  wm  can  the  rolL 

The  ledslattve  derk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arlaona  [Mr.  Gold- 
w*nR]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Wallof]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annn""^  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Wsixorl  would  vote  yea. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  amMWinoe  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
RocxviLLn]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  RooavBLLsa]  would 
vote  yea.  

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  55. 
nays  42.  as  follows: 

tlUrileaU  Vote  No.  IIS  lies.) 
TSAS-ft5 
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House  and  Senate,  divided  by  Ccmgress 

and  the  administration. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  work  of 
tbe  dtatlngulshed  Senators  from  Geor- 
gia. Oklahoma.  Florida,  and  ao  many 
other  Senators  on  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  aisle.  Likewise.  I  appreciate  the 
work  from  my  majority  leader.  Sena- 
tor Dole,  from  Senator  Wilsom,  and 
from  the  chaizman  of  the  Intelligmce 
Committee.  Senator  Doasmaaoia.  in 
particular,  who  has  been  so  thought- 
ful in  drafting  this  amendment. 

We  have  forged,  a  statement  for 
America  that  is  very  important.  I  hope 
we  wHI  have  a  very  strong  vote  this 
evening  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
I  thank  the  Senators  from  Indiana 
and  Minnesota  and  the  majority 
leader,  who  cosponsored  this  amend- 
ment.  I  hope  we  have  a  general  con- 

asus  here. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  our  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All 
time  Is  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment.  All 
those  in  favor,  say.  "aye." 

Mr.  LBAHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  naya. 
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So  the  amendmoit  (No.  375) 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreedto. 

Mr.  DOUB.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate to  my  colleagues  who  are  here, 
and  to  those  who  may  be  listening  on 
their  squawkboxea.  that  we  will  con- 


vene at  8:M  in  the  morning  and  be 
back  on  the  bill  at  B  o'clock.  There  are 
gffli  fhre  Contra  amendments.  I  will 
atm  make  the  offer  that  I  will  with- 
drew my  amendment  if  the  other  four 
wfll  withdraw  theirs.  That  may  not 


I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  help  us 
by  pwbN««  shortmlng  the  time.  Bach 
of  the  remaining  amendments  has  60 
minutes  each.  If  there  is  some  real 
need  to  offer  the  amendment,  maybe 
we  could  help  on  the  time  side. 

The  distinguished  Senator  fnmi 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kbxt]  has  indi- 
cated he  Is  prepared  to  yield  back  a 
sisable  portion  of  his  time.  I  hope  that 
a  couple  of  the  amendments  would  not 
be  offered. 

I  know  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
have  official  mgagements  elsewhere 
tommTOw  afternoon  and  evening.  We 
want  to  try  to  accommodate  everyone 
we  can.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  we 
were  going  to  be  at  least  untO  mld- 
nigtit  on  the  Contra  amendments  to- 
niyht  and  there  are  still  about  40 
other  amendments.  Is  that  right? 
About  40  is  right  That  looked  like  too 
much  to  do  in  one  evening. 

Many  of  those  amradmoits  can  be 
accepted,  with  maybe  three  or  four 
rollcaU  votes.  We  shall  try  to  aoccnn- 
modate  those  Senators  who  must 
depart  by  S  o'clock  t<nnorrow.  Some 
may  have  to  leave  a  bit  eariler.  So  if 
we  ocHooe  in  and  show  a  willingness  to 
help  work  it  out.  because  we  would 
like  to  complete  action  on  his  bill  so 
we  can  take  up  the  dean  water  bill  on 
Monday.  And  we  have  a  full  calendar 
again  next  week. 

There  are  only  2  weeks  after  next 
week  before  we  are  bai^  In  recess. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
understand  there  will  be  a  division 
asked  for  aa  the  first  amendment,  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  HabkihI.  that 
votes  could  occur  as  early  as  9  or  10 
ajn.  t<»u>rrow.  I  think  Senators 
should  be  aa  notice  that  it  may  not  be 
as  late  ssnoon. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Dllnois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  wonder  if  the  majori- 
ty leader  wotild  indicate  what  time  he 
anticipates  roUcalls  on  Monday  after- 
noon? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Very  candidly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  that  may  depend  on  how 
we  get  along  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  DIXON,  wm  he  indicate  tomor- 
row afternoon? 

Mr.  DOIX.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
not  be  votes  on  Monday  untfl  Monday 
afternoon.  If  we  are  bai^  on  this  on 
Monday,  then  votes  could  occur  early 
MA~**r  afternoon  but  not  In  the 
morning. 


BSBOcnoK  or  timb  roa 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  MassachusetU  [Mr.  KnutTl  will 
be  willing  to  reduce  his  time,  the  total 
time,  from  1  hour  to  40  minutes  equal- 
ly divided.  I  therefore  aA  unanimous 
consent  tluut,  when  the  Kerry  amend- 
ment Is  offered,  the  total  time  be  40 
minutes  equally  divided.  That  is  30  for 
certain  for  the  Senator  from  Masssr 
chusetts.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wauib).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  thsnk 
the  majority  leader  very  much. 

S7637-48 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frtHn  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nised. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  srad  the  following 
amendment  to  the  desk  snd  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration.     

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Tbe  Senator  from  MsanefauaetU  [Mr. 
Kbuit)  propoeee  an  amendm«it  numliered 
280: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  tbe  bill,  add 
tbe  following:  None  of  tbe  moniea  author- 
laed  to  be  approtnlated  in  thto  or  any  other 
act  can  be  uaed  to  fund  dlrecUy,  or  indirect- 
ly, acttvitlea  agalnat  the  government  of 
Nlearasua  wblch  would  place  the  United 
Statee  in  violation  of  our  obHsation*  under 
tbe  Charter  of  the  Organiaatlan  of  Ameri- 
can Statea,  to  which  tbe  United  States  is  a 
■tgnatory,  or  under  intonational  law  as  de- 
fined by  treaty  commitments  asreed  to.  and 
ratified  by,  tbe  Oorerament  of  the  United 
Statea. 

JMi.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
are  30  minutes  to  a  side  remaining. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.      

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Bfr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frran  New  York  [Mr. 
MoTHiBAH]  be  recorded  as  a  ooqwnsor 
of  this  measure.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
7  minutes  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  past  3  days  stand  in  stark  con- 
trast to  the  early  days  of  the  Sandl- 
nista  regime  in  Nicaragua,  when  the 
United  States  first  had  to  deal  with 
this  situation. 

By  10M.  It  had  become  dear  that 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  was 
besieged  by  a  cmsOTtitmi  of  insurgent 
movements,  whose  headquarters  and 
logistical  support  base  were  located  in 


M«ti»yiio  There  was  indisputaUy  un- 
derway a  military  assault  on  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvadcn-  by  forces  in 
league  with  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua. The  United  States  therefore 
had  both  a  rii^t  and  a  duty  under 
international  law— both  customary 
and  as  expressed  in  treaties— to  sup- 
port the  Govenmient  of  El  Salvador  in 
resisting  that  aggression. 

Which  we  did.  The  Presidait  came 
to  Ccmgress.  asked  for  funds  to  be  au- 
thorised to  be  used  in  a  program  to 
discourage  military  suppcnrt  gtrfng 
fr«n  Nicaragua  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador,  and  Congre^ 
authorised  it. 

I  was  in  this  period  the  vice  dialr- 
man  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence,  where  these  matters 
were  then  discussed.  Al<n)g  with  bipar- 
tisan majorities  In  both  Etouaes  of 
(Congress.  I  supported  the  provision  of 
this  sld  to  insurgents  in  Nicaragua,  for 
the  ptirpose  of  responding  to  mcara- 
guan  aggression  agsinipt  Its  neighbor. 

I  urged  that  we  do  this  avowedly  and 
unashamedly.  On  November  18, 1983, 
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in  the  necessary  absoaee  of  Cihalrman 
GoLDWATSs.  it  fell  to  me  as  vice  diair- 
m*n  of  the  Intelligenoe  C^ommlttee  to 
bring  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
Tvpart  of  the  nmf  erence  committee  on 
the  Intelligenoe  Authorisation  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  This  was  the  last  time 
that  Congress  would  authorise  a  bipar- 
tisan aid  measure  for  the  Contns.  In 
order  that  the  record  be  ccmplete  on 
this  point.  I  would  like  to  repeat  a  por- 
tion of  my  ranarics  of  that  day. 

.  .  .  (T)he  distanoe  between  tbe  Houae  and 
the  Senate  was  not  aa  large  as  many  nlgfat 
have  thought  Both  Oommttteea  understood 
tbe  Qovemment  of  Nicaragua  to  be  In  vtota- 
tion  of  Intematkmal  law.  Thto  was  reooc- 
ntoed  in  an  ezpreas  findlns  In  tbe  Intdll- 
genoe  Authmlsatlon  bm  paaaed  by  tbe 
Houae.  Tbe  flndtaig  states: 

By  iwovldinc  miUtary  support  (indudinc 
arms,  training  and  loglitlpal  onmniand  and 
control,  and  communlcatlcns  fadUtlea)  to 
groupa  aeekbw  tbe  overthrow  of  tbe  Qov- 
emment of  El  Salvador  and  oUier  Central 
American  govemmenta.  tbe  Qovemment  of 
National  Reconatraetlon  of  Nleaiagua  baa 
violated  Artkde  18  of  tbe  Charter  of  tbe  Or- 
g-^t—Mn..  of  American  Statea  wtaUi  de- 
daiea  that  no  state  has  the  right  to  Inter- 
vene directly  or  Indirectly,  for  any  reaaon 
whataoever.  in  tbe  bitemal  or  external  af- 
fairs of  another  state. 

The  United  Statea.  in  upboldtaig 
covenanta.  baa  a  duty  to  re^ood  to 
Tiolatlooa  of  law.  Our  meatm. 
must  be  both  proportional  and  prudent .  .  . 
Akxw  with  my  ooUeaguea.  I  preased  tbe  ad- 
minlstratlan  to  redefine  Its  covert  program 
to  assure  that  it  waa  In  aceoed  with  our  cbU- 
gatlons  under  International  law.  .  .  .  Thua 
tbe  goal  with  thia  program  la  aa  U  abonld 
be— to  talng  the  Qovemment  of  Nicaragua 
into  conformity  with  accepted  norma  of 
International  behavkir. 

The  conference  rqiort  was  adopted 
unanimously. 
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volved.  or  mbm  itanllar  liiflniiltjr— or 
tlM  program  vm  voifclnc.  and  the 
flow  of  UBM  and  ottMr  material  had 


It  turae  out.  aooonUnc  to  recent  erl- 
denoe— or  what  may  be  evidence— that 
the  tetter  may  In  fact  havo  been  the 


The  New  Toric  Ttmei.  on  May  21. 
19M.  pobUahed  a  report  from  8an  8al- 
vador  about  recently  captured  docu- 
ment! of  the  Central  American  Revo- 
latloaary  Worker*  Party,  a  llandst 
group  that  la  one  of  fire  f aetkmB  in 
the  rebel  mOttary  Fiuabundo  Marti 
Revotattanary  Vtont.  Theee  papen. 
Mid  the  TtaneB  account. 

Iiyttf*^  thAt  .  .  .  tbe  SuMllnMM  appeared 
leady  to  cut  off  eM  to  the  Selredoren  lebdi 
■ft  the  end  o<  Itn  end  mey  beve  done  eo.  at 


■et  e<  doeumente  ctannlele  the 
the  rebel  hich  oom- 


attar  the  Untied  atatee  iimdid  Orcneda  In 
Oetober  IMS.  Tbey  dMW  a  much  higber 
leiel  o(  depndaiee  on  Nlearacna  than  the 

,  But  Uie  doeu- 

ttaot  tbe  aandtnMaa 

cut  o<f  aid  to  the  rebele  In 


Denrtte  this  ■uceem.  however,  or  per- 
hapa  bewHiee  tt  waa  tawuffldently  dear 
to  thoee  tavolved  whether  our  ptdlcy 
enjoying  any  demonetrable  luo- 
the  adminlitiathm'e  support  for 
the  Centraa  in  Nicaragua  wai  contin- 
ued, and  Indeed  expanded. 

It  became  leae  dear  what  the  real 
pottey  waa.  By  early  1964  it  had 
become  dear  at  leaat  that  our  object 
waa  no  kmger  dmply  the  interdiction 
of  war  material  to  the  Salvadoran 
rebela. 

Kltber  the  policy  had  changed,  al- 
though this  haa  never  been  explained 
in  a  atral^tf orward  manner  by  per- 
aooB  in  anthottty  in  tbe  administra- 
tion, or  the  policy  had  always  been 
something  other  than  what  it  was 
stated  to  be. 

This  «*«*"»"«^  perslstB.  It  remains 
unclear  what  the  goals  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  respect  are. 

Wholly  apart  from  the  matter  of 
whether  eeitatai  activities  of  the  CIA 
or  its  afmiatw  in  Central  America 
were  consonant  with  American  princi- 
ples and  law— and  international  law- 
it  has  been  undear  for  an  extended 
period  now  what  the  President's  policy 
proposal  for  Nkatagua  la. 

On  Frtimary  31  of  this  year,  at  a 
White  House  press  conferenoe.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  replied  to  a  question 
about  the  goal  of  his  policy  toward 
NIearagua  that  tt  Is.  or  was  on  that 
day  at  any  rate,  to: 


(the  mmraguaa  toveroment)  In  the 
of  tU  VKmmaX  atraetarB.  in  whicb  It  la 
a  OonmunM  totalttartan  state . . . 

The  President  propoeed.  in  effect, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua.  Be  propoeed  tbe  provision 
of  114  mOlloo  in  military  ■■Wsnce  to 
the  Oontras  for  this  purpose.  Bxit  the 
ease  for  this  policy  was  not  made  suffi- 
ciently dear.  What  were  our  grounds? 
Would  $14  million  suffice?  Suffice  to 
do  what?  What  was  the  strategy  for 
actually  removing  the  Sandinistas 
from  Managua?  How  many  years  was 
that  likely  to  take?  What  would  be 
some  Interim  ■Arinw«pH»hin*nte  that 
would  Indicate  whether  progress  was 
being  made?  None  of  these  questions 
were  answoed.  nor  have  they  been 
since. 

When  it  became  dear  that  Coogresi 
would  reject  that  ambiguously  con- 
structed pcdicy  propoeal.  by  refusbig 
to  authorise  the  funds,  the  request 
was  modified  to  exdude  military  as- 
sistanoe  to  the  Ccmtras.  and  to  provide 
instead  $14  million  worth  of  humani- 
tarian assistance. 

Can  It  really  be  the  policy  of  the 
PresMent  of  the  United  States  to  seek 
to  induce  change  in  the  poUdee  or  per- 
sonnel of  the  Oovemment  of  Nicara- 
gua by  providing  $14  million  in  hu- 
manitarian aaslstanoe  to  the  Contras? 

Is  that  a  coherent  policy? 

The  proliferation  of  lengthy,  de- 
tailed policy  prescription  by  senators 
of  a  wide  variety  of  experience  and  po- 
litical disposition  suggests  It  U  not. 

Much  as  I  would  like  to  support  ele- 
ments In  eeveral  of  the  amendments 
before  the  Senate  today,  as  I  noted  at 
the  outset  of  my  remarks,  I  believe  it 
the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  formulate 
the  policy  in  a  more  coherent  and  Inte- 
grated manner  that  is  possible  when 
the  Senate— and  then  the  House— con- 
sider, and  adopt  or  reject,  seriatim, 
bits  and  pieces  of  a  policy. 

I  will  vote  against  all  of  these 
amendments,  and  look  forward  with 
hope  to  a  more  complete  statement  of 
policy  and  purpoee  from  the  Presi- 
denL 

In  particular.  I  would  hope  the  ad- 
ministration inight  let  us  know  Just 
what  Is  Its  position  on  the  cenixal  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Kissinger  Com- 
mlsslcm— that  la  to  say.  on  the  propos- 
al to  fttt*'^^^^  a  Central  American  De- 
velopment Organisation,  with  the  help 
of  lAtin  American  and.  It  was  hoped. 
European  allies.  This  organisation 
would  help  all  the  countries  of  the 
region.  Nicaragua  Induded.  but  on 
condition  that  each  government  main- 
tain acceptable  standards  of  human 
rights  and  representative  government. 
That  surely  was  a  large  and  thought- 
ful propoeal.  and  wholly  consistent 
with  American  traditions  and  experi- 
ence. Either  Nicaragua  Joined  or  it  de- 
dared  itself  to  the  world  unwilling  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  membership. 


Had  we  puriued  this  coune.  would 
we  be  quarrelling  among  ourselves  and 
Isolated  from  our  friends  In  the  world 
today?  It  is  not  too  late. 

Mr.  President.  I  wOl  summarise  what 
may  Im  the  most  important  decision 
we  make  In  the  course  of  this  debate. 
The  specifics  of  policy  can  always  be 
changed  and  certainly  will  always  be 
argued.  The  basts  of  poUcy  is  a  very 
narrow  range  of  options,  and  we  are 
asking  the  Senate  today  to  reaffirm 
what  has  been  the  basis  of  our  policy 
in  Central  America  untfl  approximate- 
ly  a  year  and-a-half  ago.  and  the 
change  which  has  occasioned  the  last 
a  days  of  debate  we  have  seen,  today 
and  yesterday,  the  debatee  last  year, 
and  those  surely  coming  next  f  alL 

Mr.  President,  it  happens  I  was  vice 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  during  the  events  I  wish 
to  describe,  and  I  would  almost  plead 
for  the  attention  especially  of  my  dis- 
Ungulshed  friends,  the  managers  of 
this  legislation,  as  to  what  happened. 

It  win  be  recalled  that  funds  to  sup- 
port the  Contras  In  Nicaragua  were 
proposed  on  this  floor  3  years  running 
and  were  approved  unanimmisly  In  de- 
bates that  scarcely  took  20  minutes  on 
any  oocadon. 

Why?  I  offer  the  thought  that  it  was 
because  the  proposals  were  set  forth 
as  based  upon  thernghts  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  UnitedBtates  under  Inter- 
national law.  under  treaty  and  conven- 
tional law. 

The  sequence  is  well  known.  In  IMO, 
the  Sandinlsta  Oovemment  came  to 
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power  and  very  qulddy  organlaed  the 
various  Insurgencies  In  neighboring  El 
Salvador,  provided  them  a  headquar- 
ters In  Managiia.  and  began  supplying 
arms  to  them  in  El  Salvador  Itaelf. 
This  a  dear  violation  of  the  OAS 
Charter,  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, and  of  the  Rio  Treaty.  The  new 
administration  came  to  Congress  and 
asked  if  we  would  support  efforts  to 
prevent  and  discourage  Nicaragua 
from  behaving  in  violation  of  law.  The 
administration  was  entirely  within  Its 
rights  In  asking,  and  Congress  would 
be  within  Its  rlghU  In  so  doing.  This 
was  known  as  a  covert  program, 
though  it  was  never  covert  in  any  seri- 
ous way. 

We  came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  said  exactly  what  it  was  and  why 
we  were  doing  it.  On  November  8. 
1983.  the  last  time  this  came  forward 
as  a  noncontroverslal.  bipartisan, 
unanimous  measure.  It  fell  to  me— in 
the  necessary  absence  of  my  beloved 
friend.  Chairman  OoLDWAXBt- to 
bring  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
conference  report  on  the  Intelligenoe 
Authorintlon  Act  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

That  was  the  last  time  Congrees  au- 
thorised a  l>lpartisan  aid  measure. 


I  should  like  to  repeat  a  porti<m  of 
my  remarks  that  day.  I  said: 

.  .  .  mbe  dMance  between  the  Houae 
and  tbe  Senate  waa  not  as  large  as  many 
might  have  thought.  Both  oommltteee  un- 
deratood  the  Oovemment  of  NIearacua  to 
be  in  vlolstlao  of  intemationsl  Uw.  This 
waa  leoocnleed  In  an  ezpreaa  flndlnc  In  the 
Intdlisenoe  authortaatkm  bOl  paaaed  by  the 
HoiMe.  Tbe  flndlng  aUtea 

And  this  is  statute,  Mr.  President. 

I  went  on  to  say: 

By  providlns  military  support  (inetudtng 
anna,  trmlnliv  and  logtotlcal  oommand  and 
oontnd,  and  communlcatlona  taeilitlea)  to 
gnupa  aiiiitlm  the  overthrow  of  the  Oct- 
emment  <rf  D  aalvador  and  other  Central 
American  govenmients,  the  Oovemment  of 
Natkmal  ReooMtructlon  of  Nicaragua  haa 
violated  artlde  18  of  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
„Titf  t««~  of  American  Statea  which  de- 
daree  that  no  atate  haa  the  right  to  Inter- 
vene directly  or  Indirectly,  (or  any  reason 
whatsoever,  in  tbe  Internal  or  external  af- 
fairs of  another  atate. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  the  basis 
upon  which  a  bipartisan  agreement 
was  reached  in  this  body  and  In  the 
other  body. 

Not  many  months  later,  the  execu- 
tive branch  decided  to  mine  hartwrs  in 
Nicaragua.  In  what  we  view— many 
view— as  a  violation  of  International 
law.  It  was  not  a  situation  In  which 
the  committees  were  consulted  or  In- 
formed. 

The  consensus  began  to  break  up  be- 
cause the  question  again  arose:  Were 
our  actions  based  on  law.  as  they  pre- 
viously had  been?  This  probably  is  a 
matter  thought  of  with  derision  In 
parts  of  the  executive  branch,  but 
those  who  are  so  contemptuous  of 
such  concerns  might  ask  what  hap- 
pened to  their  policy.  It  has  failed:  It 
has  floundered;  It  Is  def imct. 

Last  Prlday,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  we  f  aUed  to  appear  at  an  inter- 
national tribunal  in  respcxise  to 
charges  made  against  us  in  accordance 
with  the  charter  of  that  tribunal— to 
wit,  we  failed  to  appear  at  the  World 
Court  in  The  Hague.  The  failure  to 
appear  at  The  Hague  is  part  of  the 
whole  failure  of  the  administration  to 
understand  that  support  for  its  policy 
was  solid  when  lU  policy  was  based  on 
law.  When  it  departed,  the  support 
dlSBOlved. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusette  for  allowing  me  to 
Join  him  in  this  matter,  and  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  proposing  the 
amendment.  I  say  to  the  Senate  that  a 
large  statement  is  going  to  be  made 
here. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  I  sup- 
port SenatOT  Kbut's  amendment,  and 

I  cannot  conceive  that  any  Member  of 
the  UJB.  Senate  would  not  also  vote  to 
support  a  measure  that  simply  reiter- 
ates American  adherence  to  interna- 


tional law.  I  cannot  conoelve  that  any 
Member  of  the  UjB.  Senate  would  not 
support  the  idea  that.  In  expending 
the  fimds  authorised  in  this  legislation 
for  the  operation  of  the  Dq>artment 
of  State,  the  UJS.  Government  should 
not  violate  well-established,  long-rec- 
ognized stsndards  of  international 
conduct. 

It  is  a  sad  moment  in  the  history  of 
our  country  when  our  continued  ad- 
herence to  international  law  is  called 
Into  question.  Since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  the  United  States  has  recog- 
nized that  its  own  Interests  are  best 
served  when  the  nations  of  the  world 
abide  by  basic  rules  of  behavior,  and  to 
that  end.  the  United  States  has  been  a 
leader  In  the  effort  to  develop  such 
standards  and  to  persuade  the  Interna- 
tional community  to  abide  by  those 
standards.  But  when  It  comes  to  UJS. 
policy  toward  Nicaragua,  serious  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  about  whether 
U.S.  actions  have  violated  internation- 
al law. 

But  the  issue  of  whether  UJS.  policy 
In  Central  America  has  or  has  not  vio- 
lated taitemational  law  Is  not  the  issue 
raised  by  this  amendment.  This 
amendment  poses  a  much  broader 
question  with  far  greater  significance 
for  the  role  of  the  United  SUtes  in  the 
world. 

If  this  amendment  falls  today,  what 
kind  of  signal  will  it  send?  If  the 
Senate  rejects  this  amendmoit,  the 
word  will  be  out  that  the  Senate  be- 
lieves that  our  country  shotild  not  be 
bound  by  international  law.  The 
Senate  will  be  saying,  "The  only  law 
that  coimts  in  international  relations 
is  the  law  of  the  Jungle."  We  will  be  in 
the  company  of  Libya,  South  Africa, 
and  Iran.  We  will  be  a  dub  whose 
membership  is  composed  of  terrorists 
and  IntematloDal  outlaws. 

This  amendment  poses  an  important 
challenge  at  a  critical  moment  In  our 
Nation's  history.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  wUl  rise  to  that  challenge  and 
will  state  Its  support  for  the  rule  of 
law  in  the  conduct  of  o\u-  foreign 
policy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  yldd  2 
minutes  of  my  Ume  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
gi«H  to  support  this  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  an 
amendment  that  simply  sajrs  we 
should  abide  by  the  law.  We  are  theo- 
retically a  coimtry  of  law,  a  govern- 
ment of  law. 

I  recall  that  George  Santayana  (moe 
wrote  that  thoee  who  forget  the  lea- 
sons  of  history  are  condemned  to 
repeat  them. 

In  this  regard.  I  am  struck  by  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  this  was  the  first  time  we 
have  been  called  before  a  court  of 
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international  law  and  Ignored  its  sum- 
mons. Actually,  this  happened  eaiUo-. 
in  1912.  when  we  promoted  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Central  American 
Court  of  Justice.  The  Central  Ameri- 
can Court  of  Justice  ruled  against  us 
when  we  sent  2,800  troops  into  Nicara- 
gua. Those  troops  stayed  there  until 
S<nnoBa  took  over,  and  mcaragua  was 
in  his  hands. 

So  we  have  Ignored  the  law  in  the 
past  Pertiaps  if  this  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  had 
been  on  the  books,  we  would  not  have 
thwarted  the  law  and  sabotaged  the 
Central  American  Court  of  Justice  as 
we  did  in  1912  and  as  we  seem  to  do  at 
this  time,  at  the  World  Court  tn  The 
Hague. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  an  ar- 
tlde recounting  the  events  of  1912  re- 
garding the  Central  American  Court 
printed  in  the  Rbookd. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooRD.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Loa  Angelea  Tlmea,  Jan.  27. 19851 
Oxm  WoiLD  CouKT  SmjB  la  a  Ra-atna 

U  J.  rUTZD  THB  aAMK  SCUPT  IM  nCABAOn*  T* 
TXUKSMX) 

(By  Steven  &  Volk) 

For  thoae  who  believe  that  history  Is  re- 
peated flrat  aa  tragedy  and  then  as  faroe, 
the  Reagan  Adminlstration'a  dedslon  to 
boycott  the  World  Court  should  provide 
aome  pause.  It  may  be  absurd  that  U£.  lead- 
era  have  not  learned  the  leaaona  of  the  paat, 
but  the  oooaeauences  of  audi  Ignorance  can 
only  be  tragic. 

The  United  Statea  haa  long  been  adectlve 
about  which  Uwa  It  would  observe  and 
which  It  would  Ignore  In  Ite  relatlona  with 
Central  America.  And  this  aeleettvlty  has 
led  It  to  aabotage  not  only  the  Indlsenous 
eff  orta  of  the  Central  Americana,  but  even 
ito  own  eff  orta  to  proeaote  a  reapect  for 
international  law  In  the  regkm. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century.  Tlieodore  Roo- 
aevelt  and  the  Progreastvea  wrestled  with  a 
new  concept  of  VS.  lOobal  Involvement 
They  had  reached  a  general  conaenaua  that 
the  VA.  economy  needed  to  operate  on  a 
global  acale  If  It  were  to  prosper.  They  alao 
concluded  that  (a  few  cases  excepted)  tbe 
United  States  would  not  aeek  to  buDd  a 
formal  ooltmlal  empire.  The  United  States 
would  be  tbe  first  truly  Informal  empire— an 
empire  of  commerce  and  Investment  badced 
by  UB.  naval  power. 

To  this  framework  the  Progreaatvea  added 
their  own  concept  of  tbe  "white  man's 
burden."  a  commitment  to  bring  "ctvQlaa- 
tlon"  to  those  eountriea  with  itbkii  the 
United  States  traded.  "AH  that  thia  oountry 
desires,"  Roosevdt  noted,  'is  that  tbe  other 
republics  on  this  continent  shsll  be  hspiqr 
and  proaperoua."  Tet  thla  happlneai  woold 
not  arise  apontaneoosly.  Roosevdt  contin- 
ued: ".  .  .  they  cannot  be  bappy  and  proa- 
peroua unleaa  they  maintain  order  within 
their  boundarlea  and  btiiave  with  a  Just 
regard  for  outsiders." 

To  achieve  these  goals,  UjB.  force  would 
be  employed  to  open  the  wortd  to.  and  then 
protect  American  trade  and  investment 
And  wy-*'«"g*«'  would  le  creatertrosd  to 
own  image  of  a  "happy  and  proaperous" 
natlan.  Arguing  that  the  Central  Amerteans 
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Omnrt  of  JimUm. 

imn  and  partWl7  flnuMd  toy 

1  ttw  ■liovptoM  of  Um 

«t  Um  UA  «rtT«  in  CantnU 

In  wblcb  OMk- 

ttMlr  dUf  ar- 

tt 

ttM  Nlnn- 

tlMt    

tffiyn  to  tofw  tlw  iMtilli- 

Um  eaw  aad  ot4«««  all  Um 
I  to  radaM  tlMlr  mltttHy  foroH 
iiad  w<»«ln  fcfi  I— rtrtltnt  In  a— MiaUMrt 
■ffidn.  TiMjr  MTMiL  VMl  w  «M  mwtad. 

Tat  wtthin  only  ttn  yaan.  Um  UBitod 
Slalaa  had  toacun  to  OBdanBlna  tlM  autbor- 
Itv  a<  ttc  own  eraatlop.  TtMB.  aa  now.  Um 
OnMad  Mataa  «aa  anploytat  all  of  tta 
avrrtad  wiapona  to  InataU  a  lovonunant  In 
>  aypatlMtte  to  UA 
9qk  yaon.  Waahlnston 
tba  natlMialiBt  gwammant  of 
Joaa  Santoa  Xdiva.  In  ItM  tha  UjB.  fovani- 
mant  baekad  a  eaaaarrattre  ravohitkn  that 
ofltinatad  in  tha  Carltotoaan  ooaat  town  of 
BlaeflaldL  Whan  two  VA.  titlaiina  ware 
auwht  lajtaw  mlnaa  to  the  San  Juan  Rtvar 
(bow  mtia  aome  thlnaa  chancel)  ai^  ware 
eaaciuted  by  Zeiaya'a  troopa.  Waahlnctan 
bad  all  the  anoonraienMnt  that  it  needed  to 
in  f oroe.  Zdaya  mw  fit  to  raaisn.  and 
nttbiMtalT  tnataUed  lU  ehotoe 


[  tHte  n  A-toacked  racinM 
flre  in  MIX  Praaidant  wnUam  Howard  Taft 
aant  in  MM  tioopa  to  damonatrmte  contln- 
oed  UjB.  auppori.  Tbe  iaaoe  of  U&  military 
interfantian  waa  ralaad  before  tbe  Central 
AoMrtean  Court  of  Jnatloe.  But  when  the 
court  ruled  acalnat  Waaiilnctoo's  actiona, 
the  ITntted  Stataa  duply  icnored  It.  VS. 
tioopa  would  atay  in  Nicaracua  for  more 
than  M  yaara  before  leavinc  the  country  in 
the  bandi  of  Um  flrat  aoBMoa. 

Four  yeara  later  Waahlngton  ctaoae  acaln 
to  defy  the  court— thia  time  iwovoklng  ita 
total  damlae.  Waabinston  and  the  UJB.- 
iMCked  Marrr**  covemment  bad  entered 
into  a  treaty  gtrtnt  the  United  Statea  exelu- 
atre  risbta  to  Imlld  and  operate  a  trana- 
oeeantc  canal  In  Nicaracua.  Tbe  United 
atatea  alao  offered  to  "cuarantee"  Nicar»- 
gua'a  "atataUity,"  )>ut  thia  tranaparent  at- 
tempt to  create  a  protectorate  waa  rejected 
by  the  U.8.  Senate. 

Ooata  Rica.  Kl  aalvador  and  Bonduraa 
were  appalled  by  VS.  movea  in  tbe  reclon, 
and  cbarced  before  the  Central  American 
Court  of  JiMtlee  that  the  United  Statea  and 
Nteancua  iiad  violated  their  terrttortal  in- 
tecrtty  and  pre-aziBtinc  Cntral  American 
tiaatiaa.  The  court  acreed.  and  once  acaln 
Waahlnctan  rafuaed  to  aeeept  the  rullnc.  At 
the  urdnc  of  the  United  Statea.  Ntcaracua 
withdrew  from  the  court,  which  promptly 


Waahliwtan'B  decMon  to  icnore  a  Judicial 
inatttutkn  of  ita  own  creatloo  certainly 
tau^t  the  Central  American  nattona  that 
any  Tit*— r^  to  cooatruct  a  framework  for 
the  even-handed  reaolutlon  of  international 
proUana  would  aoooer  or  later  bit  acainat 
the  hard  rock  of  UA  intranaicenoe.  Tbe 
Weacan  Admlnlatratlan'a  current  alap  at  the 
World  Court  wffl  only  oonTinoe  both  the 
Central  Americana  and  world  opinion  that 
Uttle  baa  chanced  in  the  interrenlnc  aeren 
decadea  Waahlnctoo  ftOl  majntalna  that 
U.S.  Intereata  take  precedence.  More  Uian 


for  the  World  Court,  the 
Ateimiatratlon'a  daclrtoti  ihowa  an  utter 
dlarecard  for  the  rule  ci  law  and  raaaon  in  a 
world  that  ia  aorriy  tai  need  of  both. 

llr.  KXRRT.  Mr.  Preddent.  now 
much  time  remalncy 

Tbe  PRS8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
gwm^A"  fraan  IfMcarhnwrtta  haa  9 
mtautac  rwnalntng. 

Mr.  KXRRT.  I  yield  myielf  7  min- 
ute*. 

Mr.  Preddent,  in  view  of  some  oom- 
mentc  yecterdAy  by  the  aenlor  SenAtor 
from  Soath  CmroUna,  who  anid  it  ia  un- 
fortunate that  aome  Memben  of  Con- 
greM  eenre  •■  aiHdoclsU  for  a  Commu- 
nlct  dtftatftfwhlp  that  off  era  to  let  the 
Sovteta  ctatlon  mladlee  In  their  coun- 
try. I  should  like  to  make  It  very  clear 
that  I  do  not  know  of  any  Member  of 
this  body  who  apoloclaea  for  any  Com- 
munist dictatorship.  To  the  best  of  my 
itnowledce.  there  has  never  been  any 
effort  or  offer  made  to  put  mlsstlfis  In 
that  region.  This  Senator,  again  and 
again,  has  made  clear  that  would  be  a 
totally  unacceptable  act  to  this  Sena- 
tor and,  I  believe,  to  this  country. 

I  have  stated  again  and  agatai  that 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  are 
dear  in  this  hemisphere,  and  I  support 
thoee  interests— not  to  have  Soviet 
bases,  not  to  have  Infusion  of  Soviet  or 
Cuban  troops,  not  to  have  aubverdon 
across  national  borders,  not  to  have 
foreign  military  bases.  I  would  support 
the  strongest  measures  by  the  United 
States  to  prevent  those  things  from 
happening. 

However,  I  think  what  has  been 
absent  in  our  foreign  policy  and  in  our 
approach  to  Central  America  has  been 
a  consensus:  an  ability  to  be  able  to 
sec  the  forest  for  the  treea  and  to  be 
able  to  make  a  determination  about 
what  will  best  achieve  the  protection 
of  thoee  Interests  I  Just  outlined. 

In  passing  this  amendment  we  shall 
be  rededicating  ourselves  to  those  ex- 
isting hemispheric  institutions  and 
treaties  which  will  enable  us.  in  the 
long  run.  to  protect  those  interests. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Oeorgla.  I  thought  there  was  much  in 
his  amendment  of  yesterday  that  was 
beneficial,  although  I  did  not  support 
it  in  the  final  analysis,  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  As  he  knows,  many  of  us  at 
the  White  House  meeting  would  have 
voted  for  humanitarian  aid  if  we  could 
link  It  directly  to  cease  flre  and  to  a 
resumption  of  talks  between  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua.  It  Is  my 
oonvletloo  that  this  administration  Is 
avoiding  thoae  talks  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  constitutional  authority  of 
Congress  Is  called  upon  to  try  to  set  a 
different  direction. 

I  know  that  reasonable  people  can 
differ  on  that,  and  the  vote  yesterday 
indicated  that.  But  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  Congress  Is  going  to  move  down  the 
path  it  is  moving,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  go  on  record  at  least  in  support  of 
U.S.  adherence  to  the  international 


obligations  we  currently  have,  to 
which  we  should  adhere,  to  which  we 
are  a  signatory  under  the  charter  of 
the  Organisation  of  American  States 
and  international  law. 

My  amendment  is  very  straightfor- 
ward. It  is  an  attempt  stmply  to  place 
Coogress  on  record  in  oppodtion  to 
the  expenditure  of  any  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars which  would  place  us  in  violation 
of  those  dear  obligations.  We  helped 
set  up  this  system,  and  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  turn  away  from  it. 

In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  n. 
the  United  States  was  the  driving 
force  behind  both  the  Inter- American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  also 
known  as  the  Rio  Treaty,  which  was 
ratified  by  President  Truman  on  De- 
cember 13,  1947,  and  the  Charter  of 
the  Organisation  of  American  States, 
which  was  ratified  by  Preddent 
Truman  on  June  18, 1951. 

I  am  not  going  through  aU  of  the 
providons  that  are  contained  in  these 
treaties.  They  are  a  matter  of  record. 
But  I  would  Incorporate  them  as  a 
matter  of  reference  in  my  comments 
and  in  this  debate. 

I  ask  imanimous  oonsmt  that  both 
the  charters  of  the  OAS  as  well  as  the 
Treaty  of  Rio  be  printed  in  the 
Rbooko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoas,  as  follows: 

1.  I^na  Ambuca 

a.  Inter-Amertcan  Treaty  of  Redprocd 
Amlatanoe 

(Opened  for  aicnature  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
September  2.  1947;  ratification  advlaed  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  Stataa  of  Amer- 
ica  December   8.    1M7:   ratified   by   the 
Preeldent  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
December   13.    1»47:   ratification   of  the 
United  Statea  of  America  depoalted  with 
Uie  Pan  American  Union  December  M. 
1M7:  proclaimed  by  the  Preeldent  of  the 
United  Statea  of  America  December  S. 
194S:  entered  Into  force  December  S.  IMS) 
In  the  name  of  their  Peoplea.  the  Oorem- 
menta  repreeented  at  the  Inter-Amertcan 
Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Conti- 
nental Peace  and  Sectirlty.  deairoua  of  con- 
■oUdaUnc  and  atrencthenlnc  their  relattooa 
of  frtendahlp  and  good  nelchborllneaa.  and 
Cooaiderlnr 

That  ReeoluUon  vni  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference  on  Problem*  of  War  and 
Peace,  which  met  In  Mexico  City,  recom- 
mended tbe  condudon  of  a  treaty  to  pre- 
vent and  repel  threate  and  acta  of  assrea- 
alon  acalnat  any  of  the  countriea  of  Amer- 
ica: 

(CRS-355] 

That  tbe  High  Cootracttnc  Partlea  reiter- 
ate their  will  to  remain  united  in  an  inter- 
Amertcan  lyatcm  oonaiatent  with  the  pur- 
poaea  and  prtodplea  of  the  United  Natlona, 
and  reaffirm  the  existence  of  the  acreement 
which  they  have  concluded  oooceminc 
thoae  matten  relatlnc  to  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  aecurtty  which 
are  appropriate  for  regional  action; 

That  the  Hlch  Contractlnc  Partlea  reaf- 
firm their  adherence  to  the  prlndplea  of 
Inter-Amertcan  aolldartty  and  cooperation. 


and  — r— *»"T  to  thoae  aet  forth  in  the  pre- 
amble Mid  dadaratlafM  of  the  Act  of  Cha- 
pnltapae.  all  of  wlileh  abould  be  undeiatood 
to  be  aeoapted  aa  atandarda  of  their  mutual 
lalBllnni  and  aa  the  lurtdlcal  baala  of  the 
Inter- American  System: 

That  the  American  Statea  propoae,  in 
order  to  Improve  the  proeedurea  for  the  spe- 
dfle  aetUement  of  their  controverriea.  to 
fipfyf"'**  the  treaty  cooeemlnc  the  "Inter- 
Amertean  Peace  System"  enviaaced  in  Reao- 
luttaw  IX  and  XZZIX  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference  on  Problema  of  War  and 


That  the  obllcatlon  of  mutual  aaaistanoe 
and  *«««""""  defenae  of  the  American  Re- 
pubMca  te  laarintlallT  related  to  their  demo- 
cratle  Ideato  and  to  their  will  to  cooperate 
pefmanently  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  prin- 
dplea  and  purpoaea  of  a  policy  of  peace; 

That  the  Amolcan  regional  community 
afflrma  as  a  "■■nif— t  trust  that  Juridical  or- 
g,»«»M«».  ii  a  naceaaary  prerequlalte  of  ae- 
curtty and  peace,  and  that  peace  la  founded 
on  Justice  and  moral  order  and.  oonaequent- 
ly.  on  the  international  reoocnltlon  and  pro- 
tection of  human  rlchta  and  fieedoma,  on 
the  Indiapenaatde  wdl-beinc  of  the  people. 
and  on  the  effecUvoMaa  of  democracy  for 
the  intcmatlond  realixaUon  of  Justice  and 
aecurtty. 

Have  reaohred.  in  conformity  with  the  ob- 
Jectlvea  stated  above,  to  conclude  the  follow- 
ing Treaty,  in  order  to  aMure  peace, 
through  adequate  meant,  to  provide  for  ef- 
fective reciprocal  rr-*****"*  to  meet  armed 
attartr  acalnat  any  American  State,  and  in 
order  to  deal  with  threat*  of  aggreaalon 
\  any  of  them: 


ABTICLS  t 

The  Hlch  Contractlnc  ParUea  formally 
condemn  war  and  undertake  In  their  inter- 
natlond  relatlona  not  to  reaort  to  the  threat 
or  the  uae  of  force  In  any  manner  Inconaiat- 
ent  with  the  provialons  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Natlona  or  of  thia  Treaty. 
AxncLX  a 

As  a  conaequence  of  the  principle  aet 
forth  In  tbe  preoedlnc  Article,  the  EUgh 
Contractlnc  Partlea  undertake  to  aubmlt 
every  oontroveny  which  may  arlae  between 
them  to  methoda  of  peaceful  aettlement  and 
to  endeavor  to  aettle  any  such  controveray 
Mnnng  themaclvea  by  means  of  the  proee- 
durea In  force  In  the  Inter-American  System 
before  referrtnc  It  to  the  General  Asaembly 
or  the  Securtty  CouncU  of  the  United  Na- 


AancLsa 

1.  The  High  Contracting  Partlea  agree 
that  an  armed  attack  by  any  State  against 
an  American  State  shall  be  oonaldered  as  an 
attack  acalnat  all  the  Amertcan  Statea  and. 
cooMQuentiy,  each  oim  of  the  said  Contract- 
lnc Partlea  undertakea  to  aaaist  in  meetlnc 
the  attack  in  the  exerdae  of  the  Inherent 
richt  of  individual  at  collective  aelf -defenae 
reoocniaed  by  Article  61  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Natlona. 

X.  On  the  requeat  of  the  State  or  Statea  di- 
rectly attacked  and  untQ  the  dedakm  of  the 
Organ  of  Consultation  of  the  Inter-Amert- 
can  Syston.  each  one  of  the  ContractlDC 
Partlea  may  determine  the  immediate  meas- 
urea  which  it  may  indlvkhially  take  in  ful- 
fillment of  the  otdlcatkm  contained  In  the 
lfr^r»Mnf  peracraph  and  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  continental  aoUdaitty.  The 
Orcan  of  Conaultation  shall  meet  without 
delay  for  the  purpose  of  examlnlnc  thoae 
measures  and  acrednc  upon  the  measures 
of  a  coUecUve  characta  that  ahould  be 


S.  The  provislona  of  thia  Artkde  Shall  be 
applied  in  caae  of  any  armed  attaA  which 
takea  place  within  the  redan  deacrlbed  in 
Artlde  4  or  within  the  territory  of  an  Amer- 
ican State.  When  the  attack  takea  place  out- 
aide  of  the  aald  areaa,  the  provialons  of  Arti- 
cle 6  shall  be  applied. 

4.  Measures  of  aelf-defenae  provided  for 
under  this  Article  may  be  taken  until  the 
Securtty  CouncQ  of  the  United  Nations  has 
taken  the  measures  necessary  to  maintain 
international  peace  and  aecurtty. 

AKTICLI4 

The  redoo  to  which  this  Treaty  refers  is 
bounded  as  f oDowa:  bednninc  at  the  North 
Pole;  thence  due  south  to  a  point  74  degreea 
north  latitude,  10  degreea  west  londtude: 
thence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a  point  47  degreea 
M  mlnutea  north  latttude.  50  decreea  west 
kndtude;  thence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a  point 
U  decreea  north  latitude,  60  decreea  weet 
londtude:  thence  due  aouth  to  a  point  90  de- 
creea north  laUtude:  thence  by  a  liiumb  line 
to  a  point  5  decreea  north  laUtude.  34  de- 
greea weat  londtude;  thence  due  aouth  to 
the  South  Pole;  thence  due  north  to  a  point 
30  degreea  aouth  latitude,  90  degrees  west 
londtude:  thence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a  point 
aa  the  Equator  at  97  decreea  weat  londtude; 
thence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a  point  IS  degreea 
north  latitude,  130  decreea  west  Itmdtude; 
thence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a  point  50  degrees 
north  latitude,  170  degrees  east  londtude; 
thence  due  north  to  a  point  in  54  decreea 
north  latitude;  thence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a 
point  65  decreea  30  mlnutea  north  laUtude. 
108  degrees  58  minutes  5  seconds  west  longi- 
tude; thence  due  north  to  the  North  Pole. 
AxncLse 

The  High  Contractlnc  ParUes  shall  imme- 
diately send  to  the  Securtty  Council  of  the 
United  Natlona,  in  conformity  with  Articles 
51  and  54  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tlona. complete  information  concemlnc  the 
acUvlUes  undertaken  or  in  oontenu>laUon  in 
the  exerdae  of  the  right  of  self-defense  or 
for  the  purpose  of  malntdning  inter-Ameri- 
can peace  and  security. 

ABTICLB  • 

If  the  inviolability  or  the  integrity  of  the 
territory  or  the  sovereignty  or  political  inde- 
pendence of  any  American  State  ahould  be 
affected  by  an  aggreaalon  which  Is  not  an 
armed  attack  or  by  an  extracontinental  or 
tntra-continental  conflict,  or  by  any  other 
fact  or  situation  that  might  endanger  the 
peace  of  America,  the  Organ  of  ConsulU- 
Uon  shall  meet  immediately  in  order  to 
agree  on  the  measures  which  must  be  taken 
In  caae  of  aggreaslon  to  assist  the  victim  of 
the  accression  or,  in  any  caae.  the  measures 
which  should  be  taken  for  the  common  de- 
fenae aztd  for  the  tn«<«tji»ti«»  of  the  peace 
and  aecurity  of  the  Continent. 

AKTICLST 

In  the  caae  of  a  conflict  between  two  or 
more  American  States,  without  prejudice  to 
the  right  of  aelf-def ense  in  conformity  with 
Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  High  Contracting  Partlea.  meeting 
in  eonsultaticHi  shall  call  upon  the  ctmtend- 
ing  States  to  suspend  bostUlttes  and  restore 

matters  to  the  itatut  quo  ante  beUum,  and 
Shall  take  In  addition  all  other  neceaaary 
measures  to  reestablish  or  mdntaln  inter- 
Amertean  peace  and  aecurtty  and  for  the  ao- 
lutlmi  of  the  cmfllct  by  peaceful  meana. 
The  rejection  of  the  pacifying  action  will  be 
conaidered  in  the  determinatton  of  the  ag- 
greaaor  and  in  the  appllcaUon  of  tbe  meaa- 
urea  which  the  consultative  meetings  may 
agree  upon. 


AxncLsa 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty,  the  i 
ures  on  which  the  Organ  of  Ccoaultatlan 
may  agree  will  comprtae  one  or  more  of  the 
f  oUowinr  recall  of  chiefs  of  dtplooMtlc  mis- 
sions: breaking  of  diplomatic  relatlona; 
breaUnc  of  consular  relatlonr,  partial  or 
complete  interruption  of  wnnnmtr  relatlona 
or  of  ran.  aea.  air,  poatal.  tdecrapbic  tde- 
phonic  and  radlotelephoolc  or  radk>  tele- 
graphic oommunlcatloaa:  and  uae  of  aimed 
force. 

AKTICLXt 

In  addition  to  other  aids  which  the  Organ 
of  Consultation  may  characterize  an  accrea- 
slon,  the  f  oQowlnc  shall  be  conaidered  aa 
such: 

a.  Unprovoked  armed  attack  by  a  State 
acalnat  the  territory,  the  peoide.  or  the 
land,  aea  or  air  f  orcea  of  another  State: 

b.  Invaaion.  by  the  armed  foroea  of  a 
State,  of  the  territory  of  an  American  State, 
throuch  the  trespaaainc  of  boundaitea  de- 
marcated in  accordance  with  a  treaty.  Judi- 
dd  dedskm,  or  arUtnd  award,  or,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  frontiers  thus  demarcated,  invaaion 
aff  ecthic  a  ngiaa  which  is  under  the  eff eo- 
Uve  Jurisdiction  of  another  State. 

AXnCLK  10 

None  of  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty  Shall 
be  construed  as  Impdring  the  ridits  and  ob- 
ligations of  the  mgh  Contracting  Partlea 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Natlona. 

aancLB  ii 
The  consultations  to  which  this  Treaty 
refers  shall  be  carried  out  by  means  of  the 
Meetings  of  Ministers  of  Fordgn  Affairs  of 
the  Amfrtcy"  Repuidlca  which  have  ratified 
the  Treaty,  or  in  the  manner  or  by  the 
organ  which  in  the  future  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

sxncLs  la 
The  Oovonlng  Board  of  the  Pan  Am«l- 
can  Union  may  act  provisionally  as  an  organ 
of  consultation  untO  the  meeting  of  the 
Organ  of  Consultation  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  ArUde  takea  place. 

Aincut  IS 
The  ccmsultaUons  shall  be  initiated  at  the 
request  addreased  to  the  Ooveming  Board 
of  the  Pan  Amertcan  Union  by  any  of  tbe 
Signdory  Statea  which  has  ratified  the 
Treaty. 

ASXICU  14 

In  the  voting  referred  to  in  thia  Treaty 
only  the  repreaentaUvea  of  tbe  Signatory 
States  which  have  ratified  the  Treaty  may 
takepart 

Axncu  It 

The  Ooveming  Board  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  shall  act  in  all  matters  concem- 
tng  this  Treaty  as  an  organ  of  Ualaon  among 
the  Signatory  Statea  which  have  ratified 
this  Treaty  and  between  these  Statea  and 
the  United  Nations. 

AXnCLB  IS 

Tbe  deddoDs  of  the  Oovemlnc  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  referred  to  in  ArU- 
dea  IS  and  15  above  shall  be  taken  by  an  ab- 
aolute  majortty  of  the  Membera  entttled  to 
vote. 

ASnCLB  IT 

Tbe  Organ  of  Consultation  shall  take  its 
dedsUms  by  a  vote  of  two-tbirda  of  the  Sic- 
natory  States  which  have  ratified  the 
Treaty. 


IKMU 
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la 


In  Um 


of  a  ittiMH""  or  dlipuU  Im- 

SUtM.  Um  putlM  dtnotlT 

I  alMn  to  MHtudad  from  Um  vodac 
ivfamd  to  In  two  DtwadtBC  ArtUM. 


TTMty  ondln 
tton  (b).  ao« 
Um  bouDdory 

It 


a  quofum  In  lU  Um 

to  In  Um  liioytouo  AiUoiai.  It 

t)M  noabor  of 

iten  bo  at  iMMt  oqual  to 

of  TOtM  necMMry   for  tho 


I  wlilefa  raqulro  ttM  aimUntlan  of 

In  ArUdoSahoU  bo 

I  on  tbo  aicMtory  Statw  which 

bn*  raUfM  tlili  Ttoaty.  wtth  the  oote  ex- 

tlMft  no  State  aball  bo  roqulred  to 

I  f oroo  without  iU  ooiMnt. 


upon  by  tho  Orian 

bo  ozocutod  through 

now  ozlotlnc  or 

tho  future  be  eotab- 


Thli  Tnatjr  ahaU  ooow  Into  offoet  bo- 
twoon  tho  States  which  ratify  It  aa  aoon  aa 
tho  ratlfleatlOB  a<  two-ihIrdB  of  the  Slcnato- 

ry  Statea  havo  boon  dapoattert 
Mtncuia 
Thte  Treaty  la  open  for  alsnature  by  tho 
flnwirlran  Statea  at  tho  dty  of  Rio  de  Janol- 
ra.  and  alMU  be  ratUled  by  the  Signatory 

wtth  tholr  revoctlve  oonotttutlonal 
«.  Tho  ratUeatlona  ahaU  bo  depoatted  with 
tho  Pan  *  *  *  dopoolt.  Such  notlflcatlan 
jttmn  be  coiMldered  aa  an  exchange  of  rmtlfl- 


AancLBi4 
The  preaent  Tnaty  ahall  be  reglotered 
with  tho  Secretariat  of  the  Dotted  Natlona 
thra««h  tho  Pan  American  XTnlon.  when 
two-thlrdi  of  tho  Signatory  Statea  have  de- 
poatted their  ratlflcatlona. 

Thia  Treaty  ahall  remain  In  force  Indefl- 
nttoly,  but  may  be  denounced  by  any  High 
Oontiaetlng  Party  by  a  noUfleatkm  tat  wrtt- 
iDg  to  the  Pan  American  Union,  which  ahall 
reform  aU  tho  other  High  Contracting  Par- 
ttaa  of  eoeh  noUfteatlon  of  denundatlana  re- 
Aftor  the  exptratton  of  two  yean 
the  date  of  the  reoetpt  by  the  Pan 
Union  of  a  notlflcatlan  of  denun- 
etatfon  by  any  High  Contracting  Party,  the 
ptoaont  Treaty  ahall  oeaae  to  be  In  force  and 
with  rmpoct  to  auch  State,  but  ahall  remain 
In  ton  force  and  effect  with  reapeet  to  all 
tho  other  High  ContrafCtlng  Partlea. 
aasicLgao 

TlM  prtnrtplea  and  fundaaaental  prorl- 
I  of  thiB  Treaty  ahall  bo  Incorporated  In 
Onnnlc  Pact  of  the  Inter-American 


with  Article  9. 

wtth  tho  rooorratlon  that 

Honduraa  and  NIoa- 

laroatod  by  the  Joint 

of  nlnoroon  hundred 

hundred  and  one.  atarting 

fram  a  point  In  the  Oulf  of  PooieGa.  in  the 
Padfle  Oeoon.  to  Portlllo  de  Tootecadnte 
and.  tram  thIa  point  to  the  Atlantic  by  the 
Una  uiat  Hto  Majooty  the  King  a<  Spain's 
artttral  award  eotaWlahod  on  the  twenty 
third  of  Deoembor  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
atx.] 

b.  OrganlaaUon  of  American  Statoo 
(1)  Charter  of  the  Organlmtlon  of  American 
Statoo  aa  vn—"^^*  by  the  Protocol  of 
Amondknent  (with  reaorvatlons) 
(Charter  algnod  at  Bogote  April  90.  1»48; 
rattfleatlon  adriaed  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Unttod  StatM  Of  Aawrtea.  wtth  a  NMrra- 
tlon.  Aiwuat  M.  IMO:  ratified  by  the  Preal- 
dant  of  the  United  Statea  of  America,  sub- 
ject to  said  raoorratlon.  June  15.  IMl;  imU- 
flcatlan  of  the  United  Statoo  of  America 
dopoottoe  with  the  Pan  American  Union 
June  19,  1961;  prodaimod  by  the  Preol- 
d«it  of  the  United  Statea  of  America  Do- 
comber  n.  19ttl:  entered  Into  force  De- 
cember IS.  1951] 

In  the  name  of  their  Peoplea.  the  Statea 
lepieosntCKl  at  the  Ninth  International  Con- 
ference of  AmorlGan  Statea. 

Ctmrlncod  that  the  historic  mission  of 
America  Is  to  offer  to  man  a  land  of  liberty, 
and  a  favorable  enrironment  for  the  derel- 
opment  of  his  perMmallty  and  the  roalln- 
tlon  of  his  Juot  avlratlona; 

COfMdous  that  that  tt'—*'*'  has  already 
liMplrod  numerous  agreements,  whoae  essen- 
Ual  raluo  Ilea  In  the  deoire  of  the  American 
peopleo  to  lire  together  In  peace,  and. 
through  their  mutual  understanding  and  re- 
spect for  the  sovereignty  of  each  one.  to 
pforido  for  the  betterment  of  all  In  Inde- 
pendence. In  equality  and  under  Uw. 

Confident  that  the  true  significance  of 
American  solldartty  and  good  nelghborllneas 
can  only  mean  the  conoolldatton  on  this 
continent,  within  the  framework  of  demo- 
cratic liMtltutloas.  of  a  system  of  individual 
liberty  and  social  Justice  baaed  on  reopect 
for  the  Mssntlsl  il^ts  of  man: 

Persuaded  that  their  welfare  and  their 
contribution  to  the  piugiem  and  the  dvUln- 
tlon  of  the  world  wfll  Increasingly  require 
Intensive  continental  cooperation; 

Reoolved  to  penevere  in  the  noble  under- 
taking that  humanity  has  conferred  upon 
the  United  Nations,  whoae  prlndploa  and 
purpoaea  they  BOlemnly  reaffirm; 
Cuminood  that  Juridical  organisation  is  a 

iissaij  condltlan  for  security  and  peooe 

founded  on  moral  order  and  on  Justice;  and 

In  aooordanoe  wtth  Resolution  IX  of  the 

Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of 

War  and  Peace,  held  at  llexloo  City,  have 

agreed  upon  the  following: 

psxTon 

Ciupna  I.  Natosb  amd 


which  It  la  founded  and  to  fulfill  tta  regional 
obUvUkMM  under  tho  Charter  of  the  United 
Natlona.  proclaims  the  following  lasnntlsl 


In  wttnom  thereof,  the  undersigned  Plenl- 
potentlarieo.  having  depootted  their  fuU 
I  found  to  bo  In  due  and  proper  form, 
thte  Treaty  on  behalf  of  their  reopee- 
Oovomments.  on  the  dateo  appearing 
oppoatte  thoir  algnaturea. 

Doae  In  tho  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  four 
tote  re«oettvoly  the  Aigllah.  Prench.  Por- 
togoooo  and  Spanlah  languagea.  on  the 
aaoood  of  September  nineteen  hundred 
fotty-oeven. 

□tMHnrsTioii  or  hovdobas.— The  Delega- 
tion of  Honduras.  In  signing  the  present 


The  American  Stateo  establish  by  this 
Charter  the  international  organisation  that 
they  have  devdopod  to  achieve  an  order  of 
peaee  and  Justice,  to  promote  their  solidari- 
ty, to  strengthen  their  ctdlaboratlon.  and  to 
defend  their  aovereignty.  their  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  their  tndepeadenoe.  Within  the 
United  Nations,  the  Organisation  of  Ameri- 
can Statea  is  a  regional  agency. 

ABTIGLia 

The  Organlaation  of  American  States.  In 
order  to  put  Into  practice  the  principles  on 


(a)  To  strengthen  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  oontlnent; 

(b)  To  prevent  possible  causeo  of  dlffleul- 
ties  and  to  ensure  the  pacttic  settlement  of 
disputes  that  may  arise  among  the  Member 


(c)  To  provide  for  common  action  on  the 
part  of  thooe  Statea  In  the  event  of 


(d)  To  se^  the  solution  of  political.  Juridi- 
cal and  economic  problems  that  may  arise 
among  them:  and 

(e)  To  promote,  by  cooperative  action, 
their  economic  social  and  cultural  develop- 
ment. 

Cbatib  IL  PUKCIPLn 
AancLB  * 
The  American  Statea  reaffirm  the  follow- 
taiig  principles: 

(a)  International  law  is  the  standard  of 
conduct  of  Statea  in  their  reciprocal  rela- 
tlona; 

(b)  IntomaUonal  order  oonslste  essfntlslly 
of  respect  for  the  personality,  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  States,  and  the  faith- 
ful fulfillment  of  obligations  derived  from 
treatlea  and  other  sources  of  international 
Uw: 

(c)  Good  faith  shall  govern  the  relations 
between  Statec 

(d)  The  solidarity  of  the  American  States 
and  the  high  alms  which  are  aought 
through  it  require  the  political  organteatktn 
of  thooe  statea  on  the  basis  of  the  effective 
exercise  of  representative  democracr. 

(0)  The  American  Statea  condemn  war  of 
aiiuaslnn  victory  does  not  give  rights; 

(f )  An  act  of  iiiiwainn  against  one  Amer- 
ican State  Is  an  act  of  aggreoslcm  against  all 
the  other  American  Statea; 

(g)  Controverslea  of  an  International  char- 
acter arising  between  two  or  more  American 
States  shaU  be  settled  by  peaceful  proce- 
dures; 

(h)  Social  Justice  and  social  security  are 
bases  of  lasting  peace: 

(1)  Koonomlc  cooperation  is  easentJal  to 
the  common  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
peoples  of  the  hemisphere: 

(J)  The  American  Statea  proclaim  the  fun- 
damental rlghte  of  the  Individual  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  nationality,  creed  or 
sex: 

(k)  The  spiritual  unity  of  the  hemisphere 
la  based  on  respect  for  the  cultural  values  of 
the  American  countries  and  require  their 
dooe  cooperation  for  the  high  purpooea  of 
dvUlBtlon: 

(1)  The  education  of  peoplea  should  be  di- 
rected toward  justice,  freedom  and  peaee. 
CRAmain. 


*ancLB4 
All    American    Statea    that    ratify    the 
preaent  Charter  are  Members  of  the  Organl- 


ASnOLBS 

Any  new  poUtical  enUty  that  arises  from 
the  union  of  several  Member  States  and 
that,  as  such,  ratifies  the  present  Charter, 
shall  become  a  Member  of  the  Organlsstlon 
The  enUty  of  the  new  poUtlcal  entity  Into 
the  Organlntlon  shall  result  in  the  loos  of 
membership  of  each  one  of  the  Statea  which 
oonsUtuteit. 

AancLSs 

Any  other  independent  American  State 
that  desires  to  become  a  Member  of  the  Or- 


1  should  so  taiAeate  by  meana  of  a 
note  addreasod  to  the  Secretary  Oeneral.  In 
whldi  tt  dedarea  that  It  Is  willing  to  sign 
and  ratify  the  Charter  of  the  Organlmtlnn 
and  to  accept  aU  the  obligations  Inherent  In 
msmbershlp.  itrf***"r  those  relating  to  col- 
lective aeeurity  ejmremly  aet  forth  In  Artl- 
dea  37  and  38  of  the  Charter. 


The  General  Assembly,  upon  the  recom- 
mendatton  of  the  Permanent  CouncO  of  the 

[CRS-387] 

Organisation,  shall  determine  whether  it  Is 
appropriate  that  the  Secretary  General  be 
authorised  to  permtt  the  applicant  State  to 
sign  the  Charter  and  to  accept  the  depostt 
of  the  oorreapondlng  Instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion. Both  the  recommendation  of  the  Per- 
manent CouncQ  and  the  dedalon  of  the 
General  Assembly  shall  require  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  Member 
States. 

AinCLBS 

The  Permanent  Council  shall  not  make 
any  lermninfnrtatlons  *  *  *  request  for  ad- 
mission on  the  part  of  a  political  entity 
mtooK  territory  became  subject.  In  whole  or 
in  part,  prior  to  December  18. 1964.  the  date 
set  by  the  First  Special  Inter-American  Con- 
f  eranoc  to  litigation  or  dalm  between  an 
extraoonttnental  country  and  one  or  more 
Member  Statea  of  the  OrganiaUon.  until 
the  dispute  has  been  ended  by  some  peace- 
ful procedure. 

CHAim  IV.  FDmAMBrTAL  RiORTS  Am 

Duma  or  Statu 

AKTICLXS 

Statea  are  Juridically  equal,  enjoy  rlghta 
and  equal  capadty  to  exerdae  theae  rights, 
and  have  equal  duties.  The  rlghta  of  each 
State  depend  not  upon  ita  power  to  ensure 
the  exerdae  thereof,  but  upon  the  mere  fact 
of  Ita  ftTMinyT  as  a  person  under  taitema- 
tfcmallaw. 

AKTia^B  10 

Every  American  State  has  the  duty  to  re- 
spect the  rlghta  enjoyed  by  every  other 
State  In  accordance  with  International  law. 

AKTICLB  11 

The  fundamental  rlghta  of  States  may  not 
be  impaired  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

ACnCLB  11 

The  political  existence  of  the  State  is  in- 
dependent of  recognition  by  other  Statea. 
Bven  before  being  recognised,  the  State  has 
the  right  to  defend  ita  Integrity  and  Inde- 
pendence, to  provide  for  ita  preaervatlon 
and  prosperity,  and  consequently  to  orga- 
nise Itself  as  It  sees  fit,  to  legislate  concern- 
ing tta  interests,  to  administer  Ita  services, 
and  to  detomlne  the  Jurisdiction  and  com- 
petence of  Ita  courts.  The  exerdse  of  these 
rlghta  is  limited  only  by  the  exerdse  of  the 
rli^ta  of  other  States  In  accordance  with 
International  law. 

AKTICLX  is 

Recognition  implies  that  the  State  grant- 
ing It  accepta  the  personality  of  the  new 
State,  with  aU  the  rlghta  and  duties  that 
International  law  prescribes  for  the  two 

ASnCLB  14 

The  right  of  each  State  to  protect  Itself 
and  to  live  Ita  own  life  does  not  authorise  It 
to  oommtt  unjust  seta  against  another 
State. 

Acncis  It 

Um  Jurisdiction  of  Statea  within  the 
llmlto  of  tbdr  national  territory  Is  exercised 


equally  over  all  the  inhabitants,  whether 
nationals  or  aliens. 

AKTICtS  It 

Each  State  has  the  ri^t  to  develop  Ita 
cultural,  political,  and  economic  life  freely 
and  naturally.  In  this  free  developmoit.  the 
State  shall  respect  the  rlghta  of  the  Individ- 
ual and  the  prlndplet  of  universal  morality. 

AXTICLB  IT 

Respect  for  and  the  faithful  observance  of 
treaties  consUtute  standards  for  the  devel- 
opment of  peaceful  rdatlons  among  States. 
International  treaties  and  agreementa 
should  be  public 

AXTICLB  It 

No  State  or  group  of  Statea  has  the  rlgtot 
to  Intervene,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any 
reason  whatever,  in  the  internal  or  external 
affairs  of  any  other  State.  The  foregoing 
principle  prohlMta  not  only  armed  force  but 
m\mn  any  other  form  of  interferaioe  or  at- 
tempted threat  against  the  personality  of 
the  State  or  against  ita  political,  economic 
and  cultural  elem«ita. 

AXTICLB  It 

No  State  may  uae  or  encourage  the  use  of 
coeidve  measures  of  an  economic  or  politi- 
cal character  In  order  to  force  the  sovereign 
will  of  another  State  snd  obtain  from  It  ad- 
vantages of  any  kind. 

ABTICLBSO 

The  territory  of  a  State  Is  Inviolable:  it 
may  not  be  the  object,  even  temporarily,  of 
military  occupation  or  of  other  measures  of 
force  taken  by  another  State,  directly  or  In- 
directly, on  any  grounds  whatever.  No  terri- 
torial acquisitions  or  special  advantages  ob- 
tained dther  by  force  or  by  other  means  of 
coerdon  shall  be  recognised. 

ABTICLXSl 

The  American  States  bind  themselves  in 
their  International  relations  not  to  have  re- 
course to  the  use  of  force,  except  in  the  case 
of  self-defense  in  accordance  with  existing 
treaties  or  in  fulfillment  thereof. 

AXTICLB  at 

Measures  adopted  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security  in  accordance  with  exist- 
ing treaties  do  not  constitute  a  violation  of 
the  principles  as  set  forth  in  Artldes  18  and 
30. 
Chaptbb  V.  PAcmc  Sbttlbuxiit  or  Disfdtbs 

AXTICLB  33 

All  intemaUonal  dlqnites  that  may  arise 
between  American  States  shaU  be  submitted 
to  the  peaceful  procedurea  set  forth  in  this 
Charter,  before  bdng  referred  to  the  Securi- 
ty Coundl  of  the  *  *  *. 

AXTICLB  34 

The  following  are  peaceful  procedures: 
direct  negotiation,  good  offices,  mediation, 
investigation  and  conciliation.  Judicial  set- 
tlement, arbitration,  and  those  which  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  may  e^)erially  agree 
upon  at  any  time. 

AXTICLB  st 

In  the  event  that  a  dispute  arises  between 
two  or  more  American  States  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  one  ol  them,  cannot  be  settled 
through  the  usual  dlidomatlc  channels,  the 
Parties  shall  agree  on  some  other  peaceful 
procedure  that  wDl  enable  them  to  readi  a 
solution. 

AsncLBts 

A  special  treaty  will  establish  adequate 
prooedureo  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  dis- 
putes and  will  determine  the  appropriate 
means  for  their  application,  so  that  no  dis- 
pute between  American  States  shall  fall  of 


definitive  settlement  within  a 
period. 

CHATRa  VI.  CoLLBcnvB  Sacntmr 

AXTICLB  ST 

Every  act  of  sggression  by  a  State  agaliiBt 
the  territorial  taitegrtty  or  the  invfcdabOlty 
of  the  territory  or  against  the  sovereignty 
or  political  Independence  of  sn  American 

State  ShaU  be  considered  an  act  of 

skm  against  the  other  American  Statea. 

AXTICLB  st 

If  the  InvlolabUlty  or  the  integrtty  of  the 
territory  or  the  aovereignty  or  poUtical  Inde- 
pendmce  of  any  American  State  should  be 
affected  by  an  armed  attack  or  by  an  aet  of 
aggreaalon  that  ti  not  an  armed  attad^  or 
by  an  extra-hemispheric  conflict,  or  by  a 
conflict  between  two  or  more  American 
States,  or  by  any  other  tact  or  sttuatlon 
that  might  endanger  the  peace  of  America, 
the  American  Statea,  in  furtherance  of  the 
principles  of  honlspheric  solidarity  or  col- 
lective aeU-def  ensc  ahaU  apply  the  meaa- 
urea  and  mooedurea  estaUlshed  in  the  spe- 
cial treaties  on  the  subject. 

Chafibk  Vn.  EooMomc  SrAjntABUs 

AXTICLB  It 

The  Member  States,  inspired  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  inter-American  aolldartty  and  coop- 
eration, pledge  themsdves  to  a  united  effort 
to  ensure  social  Justice  in  the  Hemisphere 
and  dynamic  and  ^^fy^  economic  devel- 
opment for  their  peoplea.  as  ocnuUtlons  ea- 
aentlal  to  peace  and  security. 
Axncuso 

The  Member  Statea  pledge  themadvea  to 
motrillae  their  own  national  human  and  ma- 
terial reaources  through  suitable  ivograma. 
and  recognize  the  importance  of  operating 
within  an  effidoit  domestir  structure,  as 
fundammtal  cmdltlons  for  their  economic 
and  social  progress  and  for  aMurlng  effee- 
tlve  inter-Amwlcan  oooperatian. 

AXTICLB  31 

To  acoeloate  their  economic  and  aodal 
devdopment,  in  aooordanoe  with  their  own 
methods  and  procedurea  and  within  the 
framewMk  of  the  democratic  prlndploa  and 
the  instttutlons  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
aystem.  the  Member  States  agree  to  dedi- 
cate every  effort  to  achieve  the  following 
basic  goals: 

(a)  Substantial  and  self-sustained  increase 
in  the  per  capita  national  moduct; 

(b)  Equitable  dlstrfbutiim  of  nstlnnsi 
income: 

(c)  Adequate  and  equitable  systems  of  tax- 
ation: 

(d)  Modemlsatton  of  rural  Ufe  and  re- 
forms leading  to  equitable  and  efficient 
land-tenure  systems,  Increaaed  agricultural 
producUvlty.  expanded  uae  of  undsrdevd- 
oped  land,  dlverslflcatlan  of  produettax  and 
Improved  piutoming and marketlnggrtems 
for  agricultural  products;  and  the  strength- 
ening and  expandon  of  fadlltlea  to  attain 
these  ends; 

(e)  Aocderated  and  diversified  Industrtali- 
aatitm.  ttt*^*"?  ot  capital  and  intermedi- 
ate gooda; 

(f)  StablUty  in  the  domestic  price  levds, 
compatible  with  sustained  economic  devd- 
opment and  the  attainment  of  sodal  Justice: 

(g)  Fair  wages,  employment  opportunttles. 
and  acceptable  working  conditions  for  all: 

(h)  Rapid  eradication  of  Ollteraey  and  ex- 
paiMlon  of  educational  opportunltiea  for  aU: 

(1)  Protection  of  man's  potential  through 
the  extension  and  application  of  modem 
medical  adenoe; 


SKAKC 
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BUtrtUoa.  mB^MStr  throuch 
of  -»»*—'  aCtatta  to  tn- 
md  wnOaUQXtf  of 


lor  on 


o(Um 


a)  mtu  aondtUo—  ttaM  oflW  Um 
tmttr  tar  hMtthfuL  produeUvt.  and  fun 
llta: 

(m)  PraBOttoB  of  prtmu  Inlttottv*  and  In- 
In  iMraMfiy  «tU>  Mftton  in  Um 


In  ovdar  to  attata  tha  otajaettvaa  aat  forth 

eoopanOa  wtth  ona  amttaar.  ta  tba  broadaat 
«lrlt  o<  tnlar-AaavlBaB  aoUdarttjr.  aa  far  aa 
nmj  pamlt  and  thalr  lava 

ICR8-M8] 


iBaprorad  oondlttona  for  trada  In 

—  Tdttlna  throush  Intomotlonal  a 

wtMro  approprtata:  orderly  markat- 

liw  ptoeaduraa  that  avotd  tha  dianiptlon  of 

:  and  othar  maoauraa  daalgned  to 

tba  TT*'"*"'  of  Btaikata.  and  to 

iHiandabla  tooocaaa  for  produoara* 

„    *mi  dipMidaUa  auppilaa  for  ooo- 

,  and  atabla  prieaa  that  are  both  re- 

maneratlTe  to  produeen  and  fair  to  eooaam- 

tt.  Improfod  tntamatloaal  ftnandal  coop- 
aimtlon  and  tba  adoptkm  of  other  meana  for 
laaaanlv  Um  advaraa  Inpaet  of  aharp  fhio- 
f^nffff^ff  In  axport  t*— ''"f  experleooed  by 
the  countrlea  expiarttnc  baalc  onmmodlttfia; 


iU.  Dtraralflcatton  of  exports  and  expan- 
ikiB  of  axport  opportunltlea  for  manufac- 
tuiad  and  aemlBianuf aetured  products  from 
tha  developing  oountrtea  by  pramoUnc  and 
strengtheninc  n***^— '  and  multinational 
tiMtttutioaa  and  arrancementa  eatabUahed 
for 


available 


To  attain 

;  aa  aoon  aa  faaalhia.  tha 
that  the  raaoureaa  mad 
thne  to  ttee  by  each,  in 
with  tha  piacadii^  Artlde.  ahouM  be  pro- 
Tldad  under  ftaodUa  cuiidltliMia  and  In  sap- 
port  of  the  BBtioBal  and  multtaMtkinal  pro- 
lianM  and  efforte  undertaken  to  meet  the 
naada  of  the  aaalatod  country 
to  tha  lalatliBiy 


Hmv  wffl 
andftir 


**■**'"•**'  andtech- 
aouroea  outaMe  the 
InteraattaMl  inatttu- 


The  Member  8tatea  slKmld  make  erery 
effort  to  avoid  poUelea.  aetloaa.  or  mmmiw 
that  have  aertoua  adverae  eff ecu  on  the  eoo- 
noBBlc  or  aodal  deialofuant  of  another 
Membar  State 

AanciiBaa 

The  Member  atataa  acrae  to  Join  together 

Id  leaking  a  rffhittim  to  urgent  or  critical 

that  may  arlaa  whenever  the  eoo- 

davulupmuni    or   staMUty    of    any 

■  State  la  aaitoualy  affected  by  oondl- 

ttaiM  that  cannot  ba  remedied  through  the 

eff orta  of  that  State. 

•ancLBse 
The  Member  Stataa  ahall  extend  among 
1  the  iMoeflta  of  science  and  t«ch- 
by  encouraging  the  exchange  and 
otUimtlan  d  scientific  and  tarhnlcal  knowl- 
edge tai  -"-»««»"«■  with  exiattng  treatlee 
•ad  national  lawa. 

VI 


foreign  trade  and 
and  aodal  development,  should 
make  Indlfldual  and  united  eff orta  to  bring 
about  tho  foDowtw. 

(a)  Reducttoo  or  rtlmtnarkw,  by  importing 
nnnnirlm.  of  tariff  and  nontartff  barrien 
that  affect  tha  axporta  of  the  Mamben  of 
the  Organtaatlon.  except  wiMn  aueb  bartlera 
are  appbad  in  order  to  diversify  the  eoonom- 
le  structure,  to  ipssd  up  the  development  of 

States  or  to  In- 

of  ecooomlc  tntegrar 

they  are  rrtated  to  natinnal 

or  to  the  needs  for  economic  bal- 


The  Member  Stataa  reaffirm  the  prtaieiple 
that  when  the  more-developed  countrtee 
grant  rnnnraslnni  In  international  trade 
fiiieiittints  that  lower  or  eHminat.f  tariff! 
or  other  tariff  barrlns  to  foreign  trade  so 
that  they  iMnefIt  the  less  devtloped  coun- 
trlea. they  should  not  expect  reciprocal  con- 
iwlraM  from  thoee  oountriee  that  are  In- 
compatible with  their  economic  develop- 
ment, finanrtal.  and  trade  aaeda. 

ABTICLBS* 

The  Member  Statea.  In  order  to  accelerate 
their  economic  development,  regional  Inte- 
gration, and  the  expansian  and  improve- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  their  commerce, 
ahall  promote  improvement  and  coordina- 
tion of  transportation  and  communication 
in  the  developing  countrlea  and  among  the 
Member  States. 

*>TICU4e 

The  Member  Statea  recognise  that  inte- 
gration of  the  developing  countries  of  the 
Hemlapbere  la  one  of  the  objective*  of  the 
Inter-American  system  and,  therefore,  shall 
orient  their  effort  and  take  the  neceaaary 
imiasiirTa  to  aoealerste  the  Integration  proc- 
eaa.  with  a  view  to  tatabllahing  a  Latin 
American  rrmnmnn  market  In  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

AXnCU  41 

In  order  to  strengthen  and  accelerate  Inte- 
gration In  aU  Ita  aspects,  the  Member  Statea 
agree  to  give  adequacy  priority  to  the  prepa- 
ration and  carrying  out  of  m«iltlnatlonal 
projecta  and  to  their  flnandng.  as  well  as  to 
encourage  ewwiomir  and  financial  instltu- 
tlona  of  the  Inter-American  system  to  con- 
tinue living  their  broadest  support  to  re- 
gional   integration    Institutions    and    pro- 


«a 

The  Member  States  agree  that  technical 
and  w««i«ft«i  cooperation  that  seeks  to  pro- 
mote regional  economic  Integration  should 
be  baaed  on  the  principle  of  barmonloua. 
K.i«»<«^  and  efficient  development,  with 
particular  attention  to  the  relatively  lea»<le- 
veloped  countrlea.  so  that  it  may  be  a  deci- 
sive factor  that  wHI  enable  them  to  pro- 
mote, with  their  own  efforts,  the  Improved 
development  of  their  Infrastructure  pro- 
grama,  new  lines  of  production,  and 
export  •  •  *. 

vm.  Social  SiAimftBoa 


asplratlonB  wtthin  a  Just  aodal  order,  along 
with  eeonomic  devatopnait  and  true  peace, 
agree  to  dedicate  every  effort  to  the  appllca- 
tlon  of  the  foUowtng  principles  and  mecha- 


datlon  for  democracy,  social  Justice,  and 


(b)  Maintenance  of  continuity  In  their 
awinomlr  and  aodal  development  by  meana 
of: 


AkXICU4S 

The  Member  Statea.  convinced  that  man 
can  only  achieve  the  full  reallMtlon  of  his 


(a)  AU  human  Iteings,  without  distinction 
aa  to  race.  aex.  natlonaUty.  creed,  or  social 
condition,  have  a  right  to  material  wall- 
being  and  to  their  virltual  development, 
under  drcumstanoes  of  liberty,  dignity, 
equality  of  opportunity,  and  economic  secu- 

Htr. 

(b)  Work  is  a  right  and  a  social  duty,  it 
gtvea  dignity  to  the  one  who  performs  it. 
and  It  should  be  performed  under  condi- 
tloiM.  iTv»'"M»»g  asyrtem  of  fair  wagea,  that 
enure  life,  health,  and  a  decent  standard  of 
living  for  the  worker  and  his  family,  both 
during  his  working  yaan  and  in  hia  old  age. 
or  when  any  drcumatanoe  deprlvea  him  of 
the  poaslbllity  of  working. 

(e)  Anployots  and  workers,  both  rural  and 
urban,  have  the  right  to  aasorlatr'  tbem- 
setvea  freely  for  the  defense  and  promotion 
of  their  interests.  Inrhirting  the  right  to  col- 
lective barffkinlng  and  the  worken'  right  to 
strike,  and  recognition  of  the  Judicial  per- 
aonaUty  of  associations  and  the  protection 
of  their  freedom  and  independence,  all  in 
accordance  with  applicable  laws: 

(d)  Fair  and  efficient  systems  and  proce- 
dures for  consultation  and  collaboration 
among  the  aecton  of  production  with  due 
regard  for  safeguarding  the  Interests  of  the 

entire  sodetr. 

(e)  The  opCTatlon  of  systems  of  public  ad- 
ministration, hanking  and  credit,  enterprise, 
and  distribution  and  aalea.  in  such  a  way.  in 
harmony  with  the  private  sector,  as  to  meet 
the  requirements  and  interests  of  the  com- 
munity: 

(f )  The  Incorporation  and  increasing  par- 
tidpatlmt  of  the  marginal  aectoia  of  the 
population,  in  both  rural  and  urban  areaa. 
in  the  economic,  aodal.  dvlc  cultural,  and 
political  life  of  the  nation,  in  order  to 
achieve  the  fuU  integration  of  the  national 
community,  acceleration  of  the  prooeas  of 
social  mobility,  and  the  conaolldallon  of  the 
democratic  system.  The  encouragement  of 
all  efforts  of  popular  promotion  and  coop- 
eration that  have  as  their  purpose  the  de- 
velopment and  piugieaa  of  the  communltr. 

(g)  Recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
contribution  of  organlntlona  such  as  labor 
unians.  cooperativea.  and  cultural,  mofea- 
sionaL  business,  neighborhood,  and  commu- 
nity associations  to  the  Ufe  of  the  society 
and  to  the  development  proceas; 

(h>  Development  of  an  efficient  social  ae- 
curity  poller,  and 

(I)  Adequate  provision  for  all  persons  to 
have  due  levil  aid  in  order  to  secure  their 
rights. 

ABTICLX44 

The  Member  States  recognise  that,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  prooem  of  Latin 
American  regional  Integration,  it  la  necea- 
aary to  h^rmn«ii«»  Um  sodsl  kwlalation  of 
the  developing  oountrtea,  eaperially  In  the 
labor  and  aodal  aaeurtty  flelda.  ao  that  the 
righta  of  the  workeia  shaa  be  equally  pro- 
tected, and  they  agree  to  make  the  greatest 
ef  f  orU  poaslble  to  achieve  this  goaL 

CHATTia  IX  EDUcanosAi,  Suaaiuic.  un 
Cdltobal  Snumftaaa 

*xTnax4s 
The  Member  Statea  wOl  give  primary  im- 
portance wtthin  their  developmrent  plans  to 
the  encouragement  of  education,  adenoe. 
and  culture,  oriented  toward  the  over-all  im- 
provement of  the  Individual,  and  as  a  foun- 


/umcu4S 
The  Mambcr  Statea  wtU  cooperate  with 
one  another  to  meet  their  educational 
needs,  to  promoU  scientific  research,  and  to 
anoourave  technological  progreaa.  They  con- 
sider themsalvea  individual  and  Jointly 
bound  to  piiiaiiiiir  and  enrich  the  cultural 
berttage  of  the  American  peoplea. 

*BnCLB4T 

The  Member  States  wOl  exert  the  greatest 
efforts,  in  accordance  with  their  constitu- 
tional jsiii  lusra.  to  eiMure  the  effective  ex- 
eretee  of  the  right  to  education,  on  the  f  ol- 
lowingbasiw 

(a)  Bementary  education,  compulswy  for 
children  of  aduMd  age.  shall  also  be  offered 
to  all  othen  who  can  benefit  from  it  When 
provided  by  the  State  it  shaa  be  without 
charge; 

(b)  Middle-level  education  shaU  be  ex- 
teiided  progreaslvely  to  as  much  of  the  pop- 
ulation as  poarfble,  with  a  view  to  aodal  tm- 
pio»ement.  It  shall  be  dlvenified  in  such  a 
way  that  it  meeU  the  development  needs  of 
each  country  without  prejudice  to  providing 
a  general  education:  and 

(c)  Higher  education  shaU  be  available  to 
aD.  provided  that.  In  order  to  maintain  its 
high  level,  the  corre^Mndlng  regulatory  or 

mj-m^mmif  f»f  ~l«f«t«  u«  met. 

[CRS-S59] 

AXTICLE4S 

The  Member  States  wUl  give  apodal  atten- 
tion to  the  eradlcaUon  of  illiteracy,  will 
strengthen  adult  and  vocational  education 
systems,  and  wiU  ensure  that  the  benefits  of 
culture  wOl  be  avallahle  to  the  entire  popu- 
lation. They  wOl  promote  the  uae  of  all  in- 
formation media  to  fulfm  theae  alma. 

AXTICU4* 

The  Member  Statea  will  develop  sdenoe 
and  technology  through  educational  and  re- 
search Institutions  and  through  expanded 
information  programa.  They  wiU  organise 
their  cooperation  In  theae  fields  effldently 
and  will  substantially  increase  exchange  of 
knowledge,  in  accordance  with  national  ob- 
jectives and  with  laws  and  treaties  in  force. 
Axncui  so 

Um  Membo-  States,  with  due  respect  for 
the  individuality  of  each  of  them,  agree  to 
promote  cultural  exchange  as  an  effective 
means  of  consolidating  inter-American  im- 
derstanding:  and  they  recognise  that  region- 
al integration  programs  should  be  strength- 
ened by  doee  ties  In  the  fields  of  education, 
science,  and  culture. 

r«BTTWO 

CHAma  Z.  Tub  OaoAin 

AXnCLXtl 

The  Organisation  of  American  States  ac- 
«n»iipH«H—  its  purposes  by  caeans  of: 

(a)  The  Oenerml  Assemblr. 

(b>  The  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Minis- 
ters of  Foreign  Affalrx: 

(c)  TlM  Councils; 

(d)  The  Inter-American  Juridical  Commit- 
tee; 

(e)  The  Inter-American  Commiasion  on 
Human  Rli^tK 

(f )  The  Oennal  Secretariat: 

(g)  The  Spedaliaed  Conferenoea:  and 
(h)  T^e  Specialised  Organisatlana. 
There  may  be  established,  in  addition  to 

thoae  provided  for  in  the  Charto-  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provialona  thereof,  such 
subsidiary  organa.  agmdea.  and  other  entl- 
ttea  as  are  oonaldered  neoeasary. 


Chaftb  XL  The  OnmuL  AaaxMBLT 

AXnCLBSS 

The  General  Ass«inbly  is  the  supreme 
organ  of  the  Organtaatlon  of  American 
Statea.  It  has  as  its  principal  powers,  in  ad- 
dition to  such  others  as  are  sssignfd  to  it  by 
the  Charter,  the  f oUowlnr 

(a)  To  decide  the  geiMral  action  and  policy 
of  the  Organisation,  determine  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  its  organs,  and  ocmsid- 
er  any  matter  rdating  to  friendly  relations 
among  the  American  States; 

(b>  To  establish  measures  for  coordinating 
the  activities  of  the  organa,  agendea.  and 
entities  of  the  Organlation  among  them- 
selves and  such  activities  with  those  of  the 
other  insUtutionB  of  the  Inter-American 
system; 

(c)  To  strengthen  and  coordinate  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  Nations  and  its  special- 
ised agendea; 

(d)  To  promote  collaboratlcni.  espedally  in 
the  economic  social  and  cultural  flelda.  with 
other  International  organisations  whose 
purposes  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Organl- 
atlon  of  American  Statea; 

(e)  To  approve  the  program-budget  of  the 
Organisation  and  determine  the  quotas  of 
the  Member  Statea; 

(f)  To  consider  the  annual  and  medal  re- 
ports that  shall  be  preaented  to  it  by  the 
organa.  agendea.  and  entitiea  of  the  *  *  *. 

(g)  To  adopt  general  standards  to  govern 
the  operations  of  the  OeiMral  Secretariat: 
and 

(h)  To  adopt  its  own  rules  of  procedure 
aiKl.  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  its  agenda. 

The  General  Assembly  shall  exercise  its 
powers  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Charter  and  of  other  Inter-American 
treatlea. 

Asncuss 

The  General  Assembly  shall  establish  the 
base  for  fixing  the  quota  that  each  Govern- 
ment is  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Organisation,  taking  into  account  the 
ability  to  pay  of  the  respective  countries 
and  their  determination  to  contribute  in  an 
equitable  manner.  Dedalons  on  budgetary 
matters  require  the  approval  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Member  States. 

*SnCLBS4 

All  Member  States  have  the  right  to  be 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly.  Each 
State  has  the  right  to  one  vote. 
Axnoxsc 

The  General  Assembly  shall  convene  an- 
nually during  the  period  determined  by  the 
rules  of  procedure  and  at  a  place  selected  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  rotatioiL 
At  each  regular  session  the  date  and  place 
of  the  next  regular  seaslon  shall  be  detor- 
mined,  in  aooordazkce  with  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure. 

If  for  any  reason  the  GeiMral  Asaembly 
cannot  be  held  at  the  place  choaen.  it  shall 
meet  at  the  General  Secretariat,  unleas  one 
of  the  Member  Statea  should  make  a  timely 
offer  of  a  site  in  its  territory,  in  which  case 
the  Permanent  Coimdl  of  the  Organisation 
may  agree  that  the  General  Assembly  will 
meet  In  that  place. 

AKTICLX  >• 

In  nwdal  drcumstancea  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  two  thirds  of  the  Member  Statea 
the  PermaiMnt  CouncQ  shall  convoke  a  spe- 
cial sfssinn  of  the  GoMral  Assembly. 

AXTICLIS7 

Decisions  of  the  GeiMral  Assembly  shall 
be  adopted  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  an  ab- 
solute  majority   of   the   Membo'   Statea, 


except  in  thoae  caaea  that  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote  as  provided  in  the  Charter  or  aa 
may  be  provided  by  Um  General  ftmniitily 
in  its  rules  of  procedure. 

AXnCLSSS 

There  shall  be  a  Preparatory  Committee 
of  the  General  Assemtdy,  composfd  of  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  Meoaber  Statea. 
which  shall: 

(a)  Prepare  the  draft  agenda  of  each  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Aasemblr. 

(b)  Review  the  proposed  program-budget 
and  the  draft  reaolutlon  on  quotaa,  and 
preaent  to  the  General  ftssfmhiy  a  report 
thereon  containing  the  rvwimmfndations  It 
«H>sldfTs  appropriate;  and 

(c)  Carry  out  such  other  functions  as  the 
GeiMral  aasembly  may  assign  to  it 

The  draft  agenda  and  the  report  shall,  in 
due  course,  be  transmitted  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Member  Statea. 


CH«rm  XXL  TBS  Mscmw  or  Cohsui^s- 
TiOM  or  Mmisiaas  or  Fosxias  Arraixs 

umcLBSt 
The  MeeUng  of  Consultation  of  Ministers 
of  Foreiiv  Affairs  shall  be  held  in  order  to 
consider  problems  of  an  urgent  nature  and 
of  common  interest  to  the  American  Statea. 
and  to  aerve  as  the  Organ  of  Consultation. 

AXnCLBSO 

Any  Member  State  may  request  that  a 
Meeting  of  Consultation  be  caUed.  The  re- 
quest shall  be  addreaaed  to  the  Permanent 
Council  of  the  Organisation,  whldi  shall 
decide  by  an  abaolute  majority  whether  a 
meeting  should  be  hdd. 

AKTICLBSl 

The  agenda  and  regulations  of  the  Meet- 
ing of  Consultation  ahall  be  prepared  by  the 
permanent  Council  of  the  Organlntian  and 
submitted  to  the  Member  Statea  tot  conskl- 
eraUon. 

AXnCLXSS 

If.  for  exceptional  reasons,  a  Minister  of 
^>reign  Affairs  Is  imable  to  attend  the 
meeting,  he  shall  be  repreaoited  by  a  spe- 
cial del^ate. 

ABTICLXM 

In  caae  of  an  armed  attack  wtthin  the  ter- 
ritory of  an  American  State  or  within  the 
region  of  security  ddlmlted  by  treaties  in 
f<H«e.  a  Meeting  of  Consultatkm  shall  be 
held  without  delay.  Such  Meeting  shall  be 
called  immediately  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Pnmanent  Coundl  of  the  Organhattnn. 
who  shall  at  the  same  time  call  a  saeetlng  at 
the  Permanent  CouiMll  Itadf . 

AXTICLSS4 

An  Advisory  Defense  Committee  shall  be 
established  to  advise  the  Organ  of  Oonsulta- 
Uon  on  proldems  of  military  cooperation 
that  may  arise  In  connection  with  the  appll- 
catkm  of  existing  special  treatlea  on  ooUeo- 
Uve  security. 

AXnCLSSS 

The  Advisory  Defense  Committee  sbaD  be 
composed  of  the  highest  military  authori- 
tlca  of  the  American  States  participating  to 
the  Meeting  of  Consultation.  Under  excep- 
tional drcumstazMee  the  GovernmenU  may 
appotot  substitutes.  Each  State  shall  be  en- 
ttUed  to  one  vote. 

AKTICLBSS 

The  Advisory  Defense  Committee  riuU  be 
convoked  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
Organ  of  Consultation,  when  the  latter 
deals  with  matters  relating  to  defe 
against  aggression. 


f^r\tL3fi^n  BCcrrkKT  A  l    B  Jimu  T\ uni  T.CR 
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tyoftlMl 

UalbmB 

Mm.  Milcn  to  tt  tMfanI- 

AKnCUTt 

TIM  Ooundla  mv  bold  In  any  Member 
aiBto.  wlMn  Umt  find  H  mMmatOm  and  wtth 
tiM  prior  eoBMnt  of  Um  OovvmBMnt  con- 


tory  of  uv  of  Um 

of  Um  aovcnuaent 


June  15,  1987 

vtUi  Um  ooosent 
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iinlMi  Um  acnanl  fttmlilT  ■honld  decide 


tan*  Um  right  to  be 
of  Um  Ooandle.  bcb 


StetotaMUMriiliftto 
TiMOoaneili 


within  Um  UmtU  of  Um 
tntor-Amarloan  taietra- 


vtthta  ttMir  tottMrtUr. 
Tbe  OwinclK  on 


wtthln  UMlr  r«- 
to  Um 


disfla   of 

lonUM 
ferenoea.  on  Um  erwttOD.  inudlftr«Hnn.  or 

■''^«— »«—  "*  T->««»*"^  n>-iilMHn«ii  Mid 

oUmt  Inter ABMiteen  MePC*— .  •■  *^  •■  <» 
Um  rmtrMnilf--  o(  UMtr  tOMOm.  The 
Ooandli  may  alw  pranot  atudlea.  prapoa- 
ak.  and  drafto  o<  IntanMdonal  inatnimenta 
to  Um  apodaUaad  OoBf  « 


ft 

■adi  Ooandl  may.  in  urient  eaaaa.  con- 
voke apedallaad  Oonf erenoaa  on  mattera 
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wtthln  tta  competonce.  after  conaolUnc  wlUi 
Um  Member  Btotea  and  vtthout  having  to 
raaort  to  Um  procedure  provided  for  In  Artt- 
dain. 

The  OouneOa.  to  Um  extent  of  their  abili- 
ty, and  with  the  eooperattoD  of  the  General 
Wnrriitariat.  dwD  fender  to  the  Oovemment 
aa  the  latter  may 


«ancLBT« 

1  Oounofl  baa  the  authority  to  require 
the  other  OoancUa.  aa  weU  aa  the  anbatdlary 
ofgaaa  and  %tfror>m  laniiaiallilti  to  them  to 
provide  It  with  Informatlan  and  advlaory 
on  mattan  within  their  reapeettve 
of  ■^-nrT*"— *  The  Ooundla  may 
aloo  reoueat  the  aame  aervlcea  from  the 
ottMT    f)gwi*i»    of    the    Intar-Ameitean 


Bach  Council  ahall  prepare  tta  own  atat- 
utaa  and  aubmlt  them  to  the  General  Aa- 
■ambly  for  approval.  It  ahall  approve  Ka 
own  rolea  of  proeedure  and  thoae  of  tteaub- 
,  and  eommltteea. 


XIV.  TwM  PMOiaBawT  Oouwcn.  or 
TwaOnMiamnow 
AancLBta 
The  FvmaMBt  CouncO  of  the  Organlaa- 
tkn  la  uaiuinaml  of  one  imauaeutatlve  of 
each  Member  State,  eiperlally  appolntad  by 
the  raapeeUre  GovamnMnt.  wtth  the  nusk 
of  aaabaaaador.  Bach  Government  may  ac- 
credit and  aetiiw  lepreeentatlve.  aa  well  aa 
^^^i^^  aUamatea  and  advlaeia  aa  It  conakWira 
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Wtth  the  prior  approval  of  the  General 
the  OoubcOb  amy  eatablMi  the 
orgau  and  the  agandH  that 
tiMy  eonaMer  advlaable  for  the  better  per- 
I  of  their  dutiea.  Whan  the  General 
la  not  In  aMilon.  the  aforeaald 
agendea  may  be  eatahllahert  provl- 
f'^'^MT  tar  the  mina»iiaiiliiig  OoundL  In 
the  memberahlp  of  theee 
the  OouncOa.  Inaofar  aa  poaaible. 
ahall  foUow  the  criteria  a<  rotation  and  eq- 
\  rapreaentatlon. 


The  offlee  of  C3iaiiman  of  the  Permanent 
Council  ahaU  be  held  by  each  of  the  repre- 
aantatlvaa.  tai  turn,  following  tbe  alphabetic 
order  In  %?^"««»»  of  the  namna  of  their  re- 
VMCttve  oountrlea.  Tbe  office  of  Vice  Chair- 
man ahaO  be  filled  In  tbe  aame  way.  follow- 
ii«  reverae  alphabetic  order. 

The  Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chahman 
BhaO  bold  office  for  a  term  of  not  more 
ttiyw  alz  '■'""thM  which  ahaU  be  deteimlnad 
by  the  atatutea. 

aancLBae 

Wtthln  the  UmlU  of  the  Charter  and  of 
tatter-American  treatiea  and  agreementa.  the 
Permanent  OouncQ  takea  oognlnnce  of  any 
matter  referred  to  It  by  the  General  Aaaem- 
bly  or  tbe  Meetliw  of  Conaultatlon  of  Mtnla- 
ten  of  foreign  Af  f alra. 

umcLBai 

The  Fermanent  Council  ahaU  aerve  provl- 
«in»»»iiy  aa  the  Or^n  of  Conaultatlon  when 
tbe  drcuBMtaneea  contemplated  In  Article 
n  of  thia  charter  arlae. 

/umcuaa 

The  Permanent  Coundl  ahall  keep  vigi- 
lenee  over  the  »«»i»it*r»*nf  of  friendly  rela- 
ttMW  amoiw  the  Member  Statea.  and  for 
that  puipoae  ahaU  effectively  aaaiat  them  In 
the  peaceful  aettlement  of  their  diaputea.  in 
accordance  with  the  following  provlaiona. 
ABTici^aa 

To  aaaiat  tbe  Permanent  Oouncfl  in  tbe 
ezerdae  of  theae  powera.  and  Inter-Ameri- 
can Oonunittee  on  Peaceful  Settlement 
ahall  be  eataWiahert.  which  ahall  functloD  aa 
a  aubaldlary  organ  of  the  OoundL  Tbe  atat* 
utea  of  the  Committee  ahaU  be  prepared  by 
tbe  OouncQ  and  approved  by  tbe  General 
Aaaembly. 

AKncLBa« 

Tbe  partiea  to  a  diapute  may  reaort  to  the 
Permanent  Coundl  to  obtain  Ita  good  of- 
Oeaa.  m  auch  a  caae  tbe  Coundl  ahall  have 
authortty  to  aaaiat  tbe  partiea  and  to  recom- 
mend tbe  prooedurea  It  fwialdera  aultahle 
for  tbe  peaceful  aettlement  of  the  diapute. 

If  the  partiea  ao  wlab.  the  Chairman  of 
tbe  Coundl  ahall  refer  the  diapute  directly 
to  the  Inter-Araerlean  Committee  on  Peace- 
ful Settlement. 

ABTICUSa 

In  tbe  exerdae  of  theae  powera.  the  Per- 
manent Coundl.  through  tbe  Inter-Ameri- 
can Conmilttee  on  Peaceful  SetUement  or 
by  any  other  '~»*»m  mky  aacwrtaln  the  facte 
in  the  diapute.  and  may  do  ao  In  the  terri- 


a« 

Any  party  to  a  dlipute  In  which  none  of 
the  peaeaful  prooedurea  aet  forth  tai  Artlde 
M  of  the  Charter  la  being  followed  may 
appeal  to  tbe  Permanent  Coundl  to  take 
cognlHtnee  of  the  dlipute. 

The  Coundl  ahaU  immediately  refer  the 
requeat  to  the  Inter-American  Committee 
en  Paaoeful  niiMliiiiiaiil.  which  ahall  oonaid- 
er  whether  or  not  the  matter  la  wtthtai  iU 
coaapetence  and.  If  tt  daema  tt  appropriate, 
ahall  offer  tto  good  offleea  to  the  other 
party  or  partiea.  Once  theee  arc  accepted, 
tbe  Inter-Amerloan  Committee  on  Peeceful 
Settlement  may  aaaiat  the  partiea  and  reo- 
ommend  the  prooedurea  that  tt  oonalderi 
T^if«»M^  for  Um  peaceful  aettlement  of  tbe 
diapute. 

In  tbe  ezerdae  of  theae  powera,  the  Com- 
mittee may  carry  out  an  Inveatigatlmi  of  tbe 
facte  tai  the  diapute.  and  may  do  ao  tai  the 
territory  of  any  of  the  partiea  and  the  ooo- 
aent  of  the  Government  oonceraed. 

ABTICLiaT 

If  one  of  the  partiea  abould  refuae  tbe 
offer,  the  Inter-American  Committee  on 
Peaceful  Settlement  ahall  Umtt  ttaelf  to  tai- 
forming  the  Permanent  OoundL  without 
prejudice  to  Ite  taking  atepe  to  reatore  reU- 
tlona  between  the  partiea.  If  they  were  taiter- 
rupted.  or  to  raeatabllah  harmony  between 


ABTicuaa 

Once  auch  a  report  la  received,  the  Perma- 
nent Coundl  may  make  auggeetioaa  for 
bringing  the  partiea  together  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  Artlde  87  and.  if  tt  conaidera  U  nec- 
eaaary.  tt  may  urge  the  partiea  to  avoid  any 
action  that  might  aggravate  the  diapute. 

If  one  of  the  partiea  abould  continue  to 
refuae  the  good  offloea  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Committee  on  Peaceful  Settlement  or  of 
tbe  OoundL  the  Coundl  ahall  limit  ttaelf  to 
aubmltting  a  report  to  the  General  Aaaem- 
bly. 

Amcu  tt 

The  Permanent  OoundL  tai  the  ezerdae  of 
theae  functlooa,  abaO  take  Ite  dedaiona  by 
an  affirmative  vote  of  two-tblrda  of  ite  mem- 
bera.  ezduding  the  partiea  to  tbe  dlVNite, 
ezoept  for  auch  dedalone  aa  the  rulea  of  pro- 
cedure provide  ahall  be  adopted  by  a  atanirie 
majority. 

AKTicixao 

In  performing  their  functiona  with  reapect 
to  tbe  peaceful  aettlement  of  diaputea.  tbe 
Permanent  Coundl  and  the  Inter-American 
Committee  on  Peaceful  SetUement  ahall  ob- 
aerve  tbe  provlalana  of  tbe  Charter  and  the 
prindplea  and  atandarda  of  international 
law.  aa  well  aa  take  Into  account  the  ezlst- 
enoe  of  treatiea  tai  force  between  the  partiea. 
AancLBai 

Tbe  Permanent  OouncQ  ahall  alao: 

(a)  Carry  out  thoae  dedaiona  of  the  Gen- 
eral Aaaembly  or  of  the  Meeting  of  Conaul- 
tatlon of  MInlaten  of  Foreign  Affain  the 
tanplementatkm  of  which  baa  not  been  aa- 
algned  to  any  other  bodr. 

(b)  Watch  over  the  obaervance  of  the 
atandarda  governing  tbe  operation  of  tbe 
General  Secretariat  and.  when  the  General 
Aaaembly  la  not  in  araalnn.  adopt  provlalana 
of  a  regulatory  nature  that  enable  the  Gen- 
eral Secretariat  to  carry  out  tta  artminlatrap 
tive  functiona; 

(c)  Aet  aa  the  Preparatory  Committee  of 
the  General  Aaaembly,  in  accordance  with 
tbe  terma  of  Article  68  of  the  Charter. 


(d)  Prepare,  at  the  requeat  of  the  Member 
Stataa  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  ap- 
propriate orgaiM  of  tbe  Organlaatian.  draft 
agreeaMBte  to  promote  and  faeflltate  ooop- 
eratlon  between  the  Organftton  of  Ameri- 
can Statea  and  the  United  Natlona  or  be- 
tween the  Organtaatlon  and  other  American 
agendea  of  reoognlMd  taitematlaaal  atand- 
tng  Theae  draft  agreementa.  ahall  be  aub- 
mttted  to  the  general  aaaemhiy  for  approvaL 

(e)  Submtt  rr"-""**'*'*"""'"  to  the  Gen- 
eral flaarmhlT  with  regard  to  tbe  function- 
ing of  the  Organtmtlon  and  the  coordina- 
tion of  ite  aubaldlary  organa.  agendea.  and 
committeea; 

(f)  Preaent  to  the  General  Aaaemhiy  any 
obaervatloiM  tt  may  have  regarding  the  re- 
porto  of  the  Inter-American  Juridical  Com- 
ntttee  and  the  Inter-American  CommlaBion 
of  Human  Rlghta;  and 

(g)  Perform  the  other  functiona  aaalgned 
te  tt  in  tbe  Charter. 

aancLBaa 
The  Permanent  OouncQ  and  the  General 
Secretariat  ahall  have  tbe  aame  aeat 
CHaPiaa  ZV.  Tbb  Iim-AmBicAX 
■oownnc  am  Social  CouBcn. 


aancLBts 

The  Inter-American  Kecmomtc  and  Social 
OouncQ  la  ccmpoaed  of  one  principal  repre- 
aentattve.  of  the  higbeet  rank,  of  each 
Member  State,  capedally  appointed  by  tbe 
reapectlve  Government. 

Aancut4 

The  puipoae  of  the  Into'-Amerlcan  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Coundl  la  to  promote  co- 
operation among  the  American  countriea  in 
order  to  attain  accelerated  economic  and 
aodal  devdopment.  In  accordance  with  the 
atandarda  aet  forth  tai  Chapter  Vn  and  Vm. 
Aancuai 

To  achieve  iU  purpoae  of  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can economic  and  Social  OouncQ  ahaU: 

(a)  Recommend  programa  and  couraea  of 
adlon  and  periodically  atudy  and  evaluate 
the  efforte  undertaken  by  the  Member 
Statea; 

<b)  Promote  and  coordinate  all  economic 
and  aodal  aeUvitlea  of  the  Organimtion: 

(c)  Coordtaiate  ite  acthrttiea  with  thoae  of 
the  other  Ooundla  of  the  Organimtlnna: 

(d)  WitaMhh  cooperative  relatione  with 
the  imieaiwMMllin  organa  of  the  United  Na- 
tkxw  and  with  other  national  and  interna^ 
tlonal  agendea.  eaperially  with  regard  to  co- 
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ordination  <d  inter-American  technical  aa- 
aiatance  programa;  and 

(e)  Promote  the  reoolutlon  of  tbe  caaea 
contemplated  In  Article  85  of  tbe  Charter, 
^tta^M-*'«"g  the  appropriate  procedure. 

aancLzaa 

The  Inter-Amertean  Bconomic  and  Sodal 
OouncQ  ahaU  hold  at  leaat  one  meeting  each 
year  at  the  miniaterlal  leveL  It  ahaU  alao 
meet  when  convoked  by  the  General  Aaaem- 
bly. the  Meeting  of  Oonaultatloa  of  Minla- 
tera  of  Foreign  Affaiia.  at  tta  own  taiitiatlve, 
or  f  w  tbe  caaea  contemplated  tai  Artlde  86 
of  the  Charter. 

Axncu  ti 

The  Inter-American  Economic  and  Sodal 
OouncQ  ahaQ  have  a  Permanent  SiecuUve 
OonuBlttee.  '*"«r«M<i  of  a  Chairman  and  im 
laaa  than  aeven  other  membeia.  dected  by 
the  OouncQ  for  terma  to  be  eatabllahed  In 
the  atatutea  of  the  CouncQ.  Bach  iiMniber 
fh^n  have  the  right  to  vote.  Tbe  prindplea 


of  equitable  geographic  repreaentetian  and 
of  rotation  ahall  be  taken  into  account,  taiao- 
far  aa  poaattde.  In  the  electton  of  ntembera. 
The  Permanent  Kzecuttve  Committee  repre- 
aente  all  of  the  Member  Statea  of  the  Orga- 
nJiation 

aancLiaa 
Tbe  Permanent  Executive  Committee 
ahaU  perform  the  taaka  aaalgned  to  it  by  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Bf«TMW««'  and  Sodal  Ooun- 
dL in  accordance  with  tbe  general  atandarda 
eatabUabed  by  the  OoundL 
CHAma  ZVI.  Thb  Iirami-AiiiBicaii  CouwaL 
FOB  EoocATioa.  Sciiacx.  am  Cdltobx 

ASnCLStt 

The  Into'-Amerlcan  Coundl  for  Educa- 
tion. Science,  and  Culture  la  oompoaed  of 
OTM  principal  repreaentattve.  of  the  hlgheat 
rank,  of  each  Member  State,  eapedally  ap- 
pointed by  the  reapecUve  Government. 

AXnCLB  100 

The  puiiioae  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Coun- 
dl for  Bttiiratlffn.  Sdenoe,  and  Culture  la  to 
promote  friendly  relationa  and  mutual  un- 
deratanding  between  the  peoplea  of  tbe 
AmyH^^—  through  educational,  adentiflc 
and  cultural  cooperatton  and  ezchange  be- 
tween Membo'  Statea.  in  order  to  ralae  the 
cultural  level  of  the  peoplea,  reaffirm  their 
dignity  aa  taidtvlduala,  prepare  them  fully 
for  the  taaka  of  piugreaa,  and  atrengtben 
the  devotion  to  peace,  democracy,  and  aodal 
Jurtlce  that  baa  characterlwd  their  evolu- 
Uon. 

AXnCLB  101 

To  aooompliah  ite  purpoaea  tbe  Inter- 
Amerlcan  OouncQ  for  Education,  Sdence, 
and  Culture  ahalL 

(a)  Promote  and  coordtaiate  the  education- 
aL  adentiflc  and  cultural  acUvitlea  of  the 
Organisation: 

(b)  Adopt  or  recommend  perUnent  meas- 
urea  to  give  effect  to  the  atandarda  con- 
tained tai  Chapter  IZ  of  the  Charter, 

(c>  Suppmt  taMUvidual  or  ooQecUve  eff<»te 
of  the  Mfwi»Mw  statea  to  tanprove  and 
eztend  education  at  aU  levela.  givtaig  medal 
attwitlwi  to  efforte  directed  toward  commu- 
nity development; 

(d)  Recommend  and  encourage  tbe  adop- 
tion of  medal  educational  programa  direct- 
ed toward  integrating  all  aectora  of  the  pop- 
ulation into  their  reapecUve  national  cul- 
turea; 

(e)  Stimulate  and  aupport  adenttflc  and 
technological  educaUon  and  reaearch  eape- 
dally when  theae  relate  to  national  develop- 
ment plana; 

(f)  Footer  the  ezchange  of  profeaaors.  re- 
aearch workers,  t^-hnlriana.  and  atudenta. 
as  weU  aa  of  atudy  matfriala;  and  encourage 
the  oonduaion  of  bilatalal  or  multUatoral 
agreemmte  on  the  progreaaive  coordination 
of  curricula  at  aU  educational  levela  and  on 
the  validity  and  equlvaloioe  of  certificatea 
and  degreea; 

(g)  Promote  the  education  of  the  Ameri- 
can peoplea  with  a  view  to  haimoniua  taiter- 
p.rt«»»«i  relationa  and  a  better  understand- 
ing of  tbe  historical  and  cultural  origina  of 
the  Americana,  in  order  to  atreaa  and  pre- 
serve their  common  valuea  and  desUny; 

(h)  Systematically  encourage  taitdleetual 
and  artistic  creativity,  the  ezchange  of  cul- 
tural works  and  folklore,  as  weU  as  the 
taiterreUtiOBiahipa  of  the  different  cultural 
reglaas  of  tbe  Americas: 

(1)  Foster  cooperation  and  t^hnical  aaaist- 
anoe  for  protecting,  preaervtaig.  and  taicreaa- 
tng  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  Hemlaphere; 

(J)  Coordtaiate  ite  acUvitlea  with  thoae  of 
the  other  Ooundla.  In  harmony  wtth  the 
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Inter-American  Economic  and  Sodal  Ooun- 
dL encourage  the  interrriatlonahlp  cA  pro- 
grama for  promoting  education,  adence.  and 
culture  with  national  devdopment  and  re- 
gional Integratian  programa; 

(k)  BrtaMiah  cooperative  rdatkos  wtth 
the  cooreaponrting  organa  of  the  United  Na- 
tlona and  with  other  national  and  tntema- 
tional  bodlea. 

(1)  Strengthen  the  dvlc  conadence  of  the 
American  peoples:  as  one  of  the  bases  for 
the  effective  ezerdse  of  democracy  and  for 
the  obaervance  of  tbe  righto  and  duties  of 


(m)  Recommend  approiHiate  prooedurea 
for  Intensifying  integration  of  the  develop- 
ing countriea  of  the  Hemisphere  by  meana 
of  efforte  and  programa  In  the  fleMa  of  edu- 
cation, sdenoe.  and  culture;  and 

(n)  Study  and  evaluate  periodically  the  ef- 
forte made  by  the  Member  States  in  the 
fields  of  educaUon,  adenoe.  and  culture. 

sBxicu  loa 

The  Inter-Amerlcan  OouncQ  for  Educa- 
Uon. Science,  and  Culture  ahaU  bold  at  least 
one  meeting  each  year  at  the  miniatcrial 
levd.  It  shaU  alao  meet  when  convoked  by 
the  General  Assembly,  by  the  Meeting  of 
ConsultaUon  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Af- 
f  atara.  or  at  ite  own  taiiUattve. 
Umax  los 

The  Inter-American  OouncQ  for  Educa- 
Uon. Sdence.  and  Culture  ahaQ  have  a  Per- 
manent Ezecuttve  Committee,  compnawl  of 
a  Chairman  and  no  leaa  than  aeven  other 
membera.  elected  by  the  Coundl  for  terma 
to  be  eatabUabed  in  the  atatotea  oif  the 
OoundL  Each  iQember  ahaU  have  the  right 
to  one  vote.  The  principles  of  equitable  geo- 
graphic rcpreaentaUon  and  of  rotation  shaO 
be  taken  tatto  account,  taiaofar  aa  pooaible.  tai 
the  Section  of  membera.  The  Permanent 
ExecuUve  Committee  rqjreaente  all  of  the 
Btanber  Statea  of  tbe  Organtation. 
axncu  !•« 

The  Permanent  Executive  Ouuimlltee 
ahall  perform  tbe  taaka  aaalgned  to  tt  by  the 
Inta--Amerlcan  OouncQ  for  Education.  Sd- 
ence. and  Culture,  tai  accordance  with  the 
general  standards  established  by  the  OooD- 
dL 

CHAWt  XVn.  THE  iTt-AiixaiQUi 
JuBiDicAL  Coamm^ 

AXnCLX  lOS 

Tbe  purpoee  of  tbe  Inter-Amerlcan  Juridi- 
cal Committee  la  to  aerve  the  Oiganliatmn 
aa  an  advlaory  body  on  Juridical  matters;  to 
promote  the  progreaaive  devdapaMnt  and 
the  fiMliflpatifln  of  international  Uw;  and  to 
atudy  Juridical  proUema  rdated  to  the  tatte- 
gration  of  tbe  developing  oountitoa  of  the 
Hemlaphere  and  taiaofar  aa  may  appear  de- 
alrahle,  the  poadbQity  of  attataihig  uniformi- 
ty tai  their  legislation. 

Axncu  !•• 

The  Inter-Amerlcan  Juridical  Oommtttaa 
ahaU  undertake  the  atudlea  and  preparatory 
work  r--*g~-^  to  it  by  the  General  Aaaem- 
bly, the  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Mlnia- 
teis  of  Rirdgn  Affairs,  or  the  CouncQs  of 
the  OrgantBOioD.  It  may  also,  on  ita  own 
taiitiattve,  undertake  sudi  stodloa  and  pre- 
paratory work  as  tt  oooaiders  advlaahle.  and 
suggest  the  hokUng  of  spedallaed  Juridical 
conferences. 

axncLX  107 

The  Inter-Amerlcan  Juridical  Committee 
shall  be  oompoaed  of  eleven  Jurists,  natloti- 
ak  of  Member  Statea,  elected  by  the  Gener- 
al  ft  SSI  iiiMt  for  a  period  of  four  years  from 
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OanmlttM 
■  abaD  to  flUad  in  Um  muuMr 


Ht  Iwtli  •bovt. 


uaxoM  IM 


TIM  mtar-i 

sDof  ttM 


BUfeHOf  the 


ittM 


TIM  mtar-. 


JurtdtMl  OanmlttM 
eoap«mttv0  raiatlan  with 


MBlMi.  M  van  M  with  "»*««-'«'  and  Intar- 
iMflnnal  iin— im-"  and  antltln  davotad  to 
■tody.  laaaat^  teMihlnt.  or 
of  tatfonaattOB  on  Jortdtaal  matteia  of  Inter- 
iMMonal  Intei—U. 

ucnoM  iia 
TiM  Intar-ABMrtean  Jartdlcal  Ooasmlttae 
■hall  *a(t  tU  atatotaa.  wblcfa  ahaU  be  mb- 
Btttad  to  the  Oenaral  Aawmhly  for  approv- 
aL  Tbe  tnwinlttinr  aball  adopt  Ita  own  rutaa 
of  praoadnra. 

Aancu  111 
The  aeat  of  the  Inter-Amertcan  Jortdlcal 
be  the  city  of  lUo  de  Ja- 
but  In  vadal  caaaa  the  Cnnmlttee 
at  aaf  other  ptaee  that  may  be 
after    eonanltatlnn    with    the 
r  State  conoaraed. 

I  XVm.  Tn  Ivtb-Ambucaii 

low  OW  HUMAM  RlOWTS 
ASnCLB  111 

There  ahall  be  an  Inter-American  Oom- 
wlaalMi  on  Huwan  Rlchta.  wboae  principal 
ftanetten  ahaO  be  to  pfOBOta  the  otaaerraoee 
and  pfotaetlan  of  buaaan  rlchta  and  to  aerre 
aa  a  ooaanttatlTe  ocean  of  the  Organlmtlon 
tn  thaae  mattera. 

An  Inter-ABWrtcan  conventloo  on  human 
ilghU  ahaU  detafnine  the  atmeture.  compe- 
tanoe.  and  procedure  of  thla  Onmmlaatnn,  ■■ 
wdl  aa  thoae  or  other  organa  reapooaible  for 


ZIZ.  Tn  OaaiaAL  BacaarAaiAT 


lis 

The  Oeneral  Secretariat  la  the  central  and 
;  organ  of  the  Onanlaatkn  of  the 
I  Stataa.  It  ahall  perform  the  func- 
to  it  In  the  Charter,  taa  other 
inter-Amerlean  traatlea  and  acreeaaanta.  and 
by  the  Oeneral  Amerably.  and  ahaU  carry 
out  the  dutlea  entruatad  to  it  by  the  Gener- 
al Aaaambly.  the  Meetlnc  of  Oonaultation  of 
•OnlBten  of  Foteisn  Affaba.  or  the  Coun- 
cOa. 

aancu  ii« 
The  Secretary  General  of  the  Organlaa- 
tkm  ahaU  be  deeted  by  the  General  Aaaem- 
taly  f or  a  flra-yaar  tenn  and  may  not  be  re- 
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rtected  more  than  oooe  or  auceeeded  by  a 
paaaon  of  the  aaaae  natlanallty.  In  the  event 
that  the  office  of  Secretary  General  be- 
ooaaaa  vacant,  the  Oailatant  Secretary  Gen- 
■nl  ahan  aamme  hla  dutlea  until  the  Gener- 
al AawmWy  ahall  dect  a  new  Secretary 
General  for  a  full  term. 

AXTXCLB  ita 

The  Secretary  General  ahaU  dbeet  the 

Ganaral  Secretariat,  be  the  legal  repreaenta- 

ttve  thereof,  and.  notwtthatandinc  the  pro- 

I  of  Artide  91^  be  renwoalble  to  the 


Genafal  Aaaainhlj  for  the  proper  fulfill- 
It  of  the  obllcatlona  and  functtona  of  the 
Groaral  Secretariat. 

AKTIGLB  lis 

The  Secretary  General  or  hla  repreaenU- 
Uve.  partldpatea  with  vokx  but  without 
lula  In  all  mwitlnn  nf  th<i  ftrtanliattnn 

ABTICLa  IIT 

The  General  Secretariat  ahaU  promote 
aconamlc  aodal.  Jurfdieal.  educational,  ad- 
entlflc  and  cultural  relatlona  aaonc  aO  the 
Member  Stataa  of  the  OrcanlMtloa.  In  kaep- 
Inc  with  the  acttoaa  and  poUdea  decided 
upon  by  the  General  AaaeiaWy  and  with  the 
pertinent  dedalosia  of  the  CouncUa. 

AKTICUB  lis 

The  General  Secretariat  ahall  alao  per- 
f onn  the  following  funetkma: 

(a)  Tranamlt  er  oJJXcio  to  the  Member 
notice  of  the  convocation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Aaaambly.  the  Meeting  of  Conaultatkm 
of  Mlnlstera  of  Foreign  Affalra.  the  Inter- 
Amertcan  Bcononilc  and  Social  Council,  the 
Inter-Amertean  CouncQ  for  Education.  Sd- 
enoe.  and  Culture,  and  the  Spedallaed  Con- 

(b)  Advlae  the  other  organs,  when  appro- 
priate. In  the  preparmtlon  of  agenda  and 
rulaaof  prooedure: 

(e)  Prepare  the  propoeed  program-budget 
of  the  Organlaatlon  on  the  baala  of  pro- 
grama  adopted  by  the  CouncUa.  agendea. 
and  entitlea  wlioae  expenaea  ahould  be  In- 
cluded In  the  program-budget  and.  after 
coocultatlon  with  the  CouncUa  or  their  per- 
manent eommltteea.  aubmlt  It  to  the  Prepar- 
atory Committee  of  the  General  Aaaambly 
and  then  to  the  Aawmbly  ItaeU: 

(d>  Provide,  on  a  permanent  baala.  ade- 
quate aecretarlat  aervloea  for  the  Oeneral 
Aaaambly  and  the  other  ergana.  and  carry 
out  their  dlrectlvea  and  aaalgnmenta.  To  the 
extent  of  Ita  ability,  provide  aervlcea  for  the 
other  meetlnga  of  the  Organlaatlon: 

(e)  Serve  aa  cuatortlan  of  the  documenta 
and  archlvea  of  the  Inter-Amertcan  Confer- 
enoea.  the  General  Aaaambly.  the  MeeUnga 
of  Oonaultation  of  MInlatera  of  Foreign  Af- 
f  aha.  the  CouncUa.  and  the  Speclalixed  Con- 
ferencea: 

(f)  Serve  aa  depoaltory  of  Inter-Amertcan 
treatlea  and  agreements,  aa  weU  aa  of  the  In- 
atrumenta  of  ratification  thereof: 

(g)  SiAealt  to  the  General  AaemUy  at 
each  regular  seaaion  an  annual  repmt  <« 
the  actMUea  of  the  Organlaatlon  and  iU  fi- 
nancial condition:  and 

(h)  ^■taMlt^  relatlona  of  cooperation.  In 
accordance  with  dedslons  reached  by  the 
General  Aaaambly  or  the  CouncUa.  with  the 
Spedallaed  Organlaatlona  aa  weU  as  other 
...»i«.»^i  and  tntematlonal  organhaHona 

AKTICLI  lis 

The  Secretary  Goieral  ahall: 

(a)  IbtaMhh  auch  offlcea  of  the  General 
Secretariat  aa  are  neceaaary  to  aooompllah 
ita  purpoaea:  and 

(b)  Determine  the  number  of  officers  and 
emidoyeea  of  the  General  Secretariat,  ap- 
point them,  regulate  their  powers  and 
duties,  and  fix  their  remuneration. 

The  Secretary  General  shaU  exercise  this 
authority  in  acoordanoe  with  auch  general 
■tandarda  and  budgetary  provlalona  aa  may 
be  eetabllahed  by  the  General  Aaaembly. 

ABTICLX  ISO 

The  Assistant  Secretary  General  shaU  be 
elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for  a  (Ive- 
year  term  and  may  not  be  reelected  more 
than  once  or  succeeded  by  a  person  of  the 
same  natlonaUty.  In  the  event  that  the 
otnoe  of  Aaalatant  Secretary  Oeneral  be- 


st, the  Permanent  CouneU  shall 
elect  a  aubatltute  to  hold  that  offloa  untU 
the  General  Aaaonbly  ahaU  elect  a  new  Aa- 
alatant Secretary  General  for  a  fuU  tenn. 
Ill 


XZL  "nn  SraciALiziD 
OaounuTioaa 


The  Aaalatant  Secretary  General  ahaU  be 
the  Secretary  of  the  Permanent  CouncU.  He 
ahall  aerve  aa  advlaory  officer  to  the  Secre- 
tary General  and  ahaU  act  aa  hla  delegate  In 
all  mattara  that  the  Secretary  General  may 
cntraat  to  him.  During  the  temporary  ab- 
sence or  dlaablllty  of  the  Secretary  General, 
the  AaalBtant  Secretary  General  ahaU  per- 
form hla  functk»a. 

The  Secretary  Oeneral  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  General  shaU  be  of  different  na- 


AKTICLX  iss 
The  General  Aaaembly.  by  a  two-thlrda 
vote  of  the  Manaber  Statea.  may  remove  the 
Secretary  General  or  the  Aaalatant  Secre- 
tary General,  or  both,  whenever  the  proper 
functioning    of    the    Organisation    ao    de- 


Axncu  las 
The  Secretary  General  ahaU  appoint,  with 
the  approval  of  the  respective  Council,  the 
Executive  Secretary  for  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs  and  the  Executive  Secretary 
for  Education.  Sdenoe.  and  Culture,  who 
ShaU  also  be  the  secretaries  of  the  respec- 
tive CouncUa. 


ABTICLB  1S4 

In  the  performance  of  their  dutlea. 


the 


Secretary  General  and  the  peraonnel  of  the 
Secretariat  ahaU  not  aeek  or  receive  inatruc- 
tlona  from  any  Oovemment  or  from  any  au- 
thority outside  the  Organisation,  and  ahaU 
refrain  from  any  action  that  may  be  incom- 
patible with  their  poelUon  as  Intematloaal 
officers  responsible  only  to  the  Organlsa^ 
Uon. 

/umcLB  lis 
The  Member  States  pledge  themselves  to 
respect  the  exdualvely  tntematlonal  charac- 
ter of  the  responslbUltlea  of  the  Secretary 
General  and  the  personnel  of  the  General 
Secretariat,  and  not  to  ae^  to  Influence 
them  In  the  dlacharge  of  their  dutlea. 

AancLs  iss 
In  aelectlng  the  peraonnel  of  the  General 
Secretariat,  first  consideration  ahaU  be 
given  to  efficiency,  competence,  and  Integri- 
tr.  but  at  the  aame  time.  In  the  recruitment 
of  peraonnel  of  aU  ranks.  Importance  ahaU 
be  given  to  the  neoeaatty  of  obtaining  aa 
wide  a  geographic  repreaentatlon  aa  poaal- 
ble. 

AincLS  isi 
The  aeat  of  the  Oeneral  Secretariat  la  the 
dty  of  Waahington. 
Chaw  XX.  Tax  Spttsi  wan  Cohfimscm 

aancu  las 
The  Spedallaed  Conferencea  are  Intergov- 
ernmental meetings  to  deal  with  spedal 
^.^rttnir*!  matters  or  to  develop  specific  aa- 
pecU  of  Inter-Amertcan  ooopcratloo.  They 
ahaU  be  held  when  dther  the  General  As- 
sembly or  the  »s— tjwj  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  ao  dectdea.  on 
iU  own  initiative  or  at  the  request  of  one  of 
the  Councils  or  Spedallaed  Organtmtlons 

aancLi  iis 
The  agenda  and  nilea  procedure  of  the 
Spedallaed  Conferencea  shaU  be  prepared 
by  the  Councils  or  Spedallaed  Organlaa- 
tlona concerned  and  ahall  be  aubmltted  to 
the  OovemmenU  of  the  Member  Statea  for 
oonalderatlon. 


Aanci.B  ISO 
For  the  purpoaea  of  the  preaent  Charter. 
Inter-Amertcan  Spedallaed  Organlaatlona 
are  the  Intel  governmental  organlaatlona  ea- 
taWff*"^  by  multilateral  agreementa  and 
having  apedflc  funetlona  with  remeet  to 
technical  mattera  of  onmmnn  Interest  to  the 
American  Statea. 

AXnCLB  isi 

The  Oeneral  Secretariat  ahaU  maintain  a 
register  of  the  organlaatlana  that  fulflU  the 
condltlotia  aet  forth  In  the  foregoing  Article, 
aa  determined  by  the  Oeneral  Aaaembly 
mSXet  a  report  from  the  CouncU  concerned. 

ARncu  isi 
The  Spedallaed  Organlntlona  ahaU  enjoy 
the  fullest  technical  autonomy,  but  they 
ahall  take  Into  account  the  reoommenda- 
tlona  of  the  General  Aaaembly  and  of  the 
Ooundla.  In  accordance  with  the  provlalona 
of  the  Charter. 

Aancu  ISS 
The  Spedallaed  Organisations  shaU  trana- 
mlt to  the  General  Aaaembly  annual  reporta 
on  the  progreaa  of  their  work  and  on  their 
annual  budgets  and  expenaea. 

uenoM  IS4 
Relatlona  that  ahould  exlat  between  the 
Spedallaed  Organisations  and  the  Organisa- 
tion shaU  be  defined  by  means  of  agree- 
ments conrliirtfd  between  eadi  organlmtlon 
and  the  Secretary  General,  with  the  author- 
isation of  the  General  Assembly. 

aancu  iss 
The  Spedallaed  Organiaatloos  shaU  estab- 
llah  cooperative  relations  with  world  agen- 
dea of  the  same  character  in  order  to  co- 
ordinate their  activities.  In  oonduding 
agreeaaenta  with  International  agendea  of  a 
worldwide  character,  the  Inter-Amertcan 
Spedallaed  Organlsatlona  ahaU  preserve 
their  Identity  and  their  atatua  aa  integral 
parte  of  the  Organisation  of  American 
Statea,  even  when  they  perform  regional 
funetlona  of  International  agencies. 

Aancu  13* 
In  determining  the  location  of  the  Spedal- 
laed Organisations  consideration  shaU  be 
given  to  the  Intereat  of  aU  of  the  Member 
Statea  and  to  the  deairabfUty  of  selecting 
the  seats  of  these  organisations  on  the  basis 
of  a  geographic  representation  aa  equitable 
as  possible. 

PAKTTHKKS 

CBArm  XXIL  Trx  Uwrrsa  NAnoas 

aancu  ist 

Kane  of  the  provlalona  of  this  Chapter 

shall  be  construed  as  i»»»p»iHwy  the  rights 

and  obUgattooB  of  the  Member  Statea  under 

the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Chatib  »»m  MxacaLuuraous Paoviaioas 
AxncLX  iss 
Attendance  at  meetings  of  the  permanent 
organa  of  the  Organisation  of  American 
States  or  at  the  conferencea  and  meetings 
provided  for  in  the  Charter,  or  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Organlaatian,  shall  be  In 
aooordanee  with  the  multilateral  character 
of  the  af  oreaald  organa.  conferencea,  and 
meetlngB  and  shall  not  depend  on  the  bilat- 
eral relations  between  the  Government  of 
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any  Member  State  and  the  Govonment  of 
the  hoat  country. 


Aancu  ise 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
shaU  enloy  in  the  territory  of  each  Member 
such  leval  capadty.  prtvQegea,  and  Immunl- 
tlea  as  are  necessary  for  the  exerdae  of  Its 
functions  and  the  accomplishment  of  Its 
purposes. 

AXnCLB  140 

The  repreaentatlvea  of  the  Member  States 
on  the  organs  of  the  Organlaatian.  the  per- 
sonnel of  their  delegations,  aa  wdl  aa  the 
Secretary  General  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Oeneral  sbaU  enjoy  the  prtvUeges  and 
Immunities  corresponding  to  their  positions 
and  necessary  for  the  Independent  perform- 
ance of  their  dutlea. 

AancLxi4i 

The  Judicial  status  of  the  Specialised  Or- 
ganisation and  the  privttegea  and  immuni- 
ties that  should  be  granted  to  them  and  to 
their  peraonnel.  as  weU  as  to  the  officials  of 
the  Oeneral  Secretariat.  shaU  be  deter- 
mined In  a  multilateral  agreement.  The 
foregoing  shaU  not  predude.  when  It  Is  con- 
sidered necessary,  the  concluding  of  bilater- 
al agreements. 

Aancu  141 

Correspondence  of  the  Organization  of 
American  Statea,  Induding  printed  matter 
and  parcels,  bearing  the  frank  thereof,  shaU 
be  carried  free  of  charge  In  the  mails  of  the 
Member  Statea. 

AXnCLZ  143 

The  Organization  of  American  States  does 
not  aUow  any  restrtctlons  baaed  on  race, 
creed,  or  sex,  with  respect  to  eligibility  to 
participate  in  the  activities  of  the  Organisa- 
tion and  to  hold  poeitions  therein. 

CHATTxa  XXIV.  RAnFiCAnoM  amd  ErnaT 
IirtoFoaci 

AXnCU  144 

The  Preaent  Charter  shaU  remain  even 
for  signature  by  the  American  Statea  and 
shaU  be  ratified  in  accordance  with  their  re- 
spective constitutional  procedure.  The  origi- 
nal instrument,  the  Spanish.  English,  PihIu- 
gueae  and  French  texts  of  which  are  equally 
authentic  shaU  be  depoaited  with  the  Gen- 
eral Secretariat,  which  shaU  transmit  certi- 
fied copies  thereof  to  the  Oovemments  for 
purposes  of  ratification.  The  Instruments  of 
ratification  shall  be  depoaited  with  the  Gen- 
eral Secretariat,  which  shaU  notify  the  sig- 
natory States  of  such  deposit. 

AXnCLS  146 

The  present  Charter  shaU  enter  into  force 
among  their  ratifying  States  when  two- 
thirds  of  the  signatory  States  have  depoait- 
ed their  ratifications.  It  shaU  enter  Into 
force  with  reapect  to  the  remaining  States 
In  the  order  In  which  they  deposit  their  rati- 
fications. 

AXnCU  14S 

The  preaent  Charter  shaU  be  registered 
with  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations 
through  the  General  Secretariat. 

Aancu  147 

Amendmoits  to  the  present  Charter  may 
be  adopted  only  at  a  General  Assembly  con- 
vened for  that  puipoae.  Amendments  shaU 
enter  Into  force  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  and  the  procedures  set  forth  in  Arti- 
del4S. 

Aancu  14S 

The  preaent  Charter  ahaU  remain  In  fMve 
Indefhvrtely.  but  may  be  denounced  by  any 
Member  State  upon  written  notification  to 
the  General  Secretariat,  which  ahaU  com- 
municate to  aU  the  others  each  notice  of 


denunlcatlon  received.  After  two  years  from 
the  date  on  which  the  Oeneral  Secretariat 
receives  a  notice  of  denunciation,  the 
preaent  Charter  ahaU  cease  to  be  In  foroe 
with  respect  to  the  *  *  *  State  whldi  ahall 
cease  to  bdong  to  the  Organization  after  It 
has  fulfUted  the  oWlgatlmia  arising  from  the 
preaent  Charter. 

CHAPTsa  XXV.  TBAsanoBT  Paoviaiaas 

AXnCU  14* 

The  Inter-Amerlean  Committee  on  the  Al- 
liance for  rrogreas  shaU  act  as  the  perma- 
nent exeeuthre  committee  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlean  Economic  and  Social  OouncO  as 
long  as  the  Alliance  Is  in  operation. 
AancLB  ISO 

Unto  the  Inter-American  oonventtenon 
human  rli^ta.  referred  to  In  Chapter  XVm. 
enters  into  force,  the  present  Inter-Amert- 
can Commission  on  Human  Rights  shall 
keep  vigilance  over  the  obaervance  of 
human  rights. 

(RaannrAnoKS  Masb  at  thb  Tma  or 
RAnncAnoa) 

Noia.— The  original  Chartn  was  signed 
A{»11  30.  IMS,  for  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Bolivia,  Brazil.  Chile.  ColomMa,  CosU  Rica. 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti.  Honduraa. 
Mexico.  Nicaragua,  Panama.  Paraguay,  the 
United  States  of  America.  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela  and  the  following  reaervatlons 
were  made  at  the  time  of  ratifying: 

Oaoteauda 


None  of  the  stlpulatiaas  of  the 
Charter  of  the  Organisation  of  American 
States  may  be  considered  as  an  Impediment 
to  Ouatemala's  assertion  of  its  rights  over 
the  territory  of  Belize  by  auch  meana  aa  at 
any  Ume  it  may  deem  advisable. 

Peru 

With  the  reaervatlon  that  the  prindplea 
of  Inter-Amertcan  acdldartty  and  coopera- 
tion and  eaaentlally  thoae  aet  forth  in  the 
preamble  and  declarattons  of  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec  consltltute  standards  for  the 
mutual  relations  between  the  American 
Statea  and  Juridical  bases  on  the  inter- 
American  syrtem. 

UniUd  State* 

That  the  Senate  give  Its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification  of  the  Charter  with  the 
reaervatlon  that  lume  of  Its  provlalons  sbaU 
be  consldaed  as  enlarging  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  United  States  or 
limlthig  the  powers  of  the  several  states  of 
the  Federal  Union  with  respect  to  any  mat- 
ters recognlaed  under  the  Ooosltutlon  as 
bdng  within  the  reserved  powers  of  the  aev- 
eral  statea. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  Presldeiit.  the 
charter  of  the  OA8.  I  think,  is  an  ar- 
ticulaticm  of  bade  historical  American 
values.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  peace- 
ful resolution  of  dilutes,  the  reject 
for  International  law,  the  collective 
wisdom  and  Judgment  of  the  member 
states  in  addrpmrtng  threats  to  peace 
and  stability  In  the  into'-Amerlcan 
community  are  central  to  what  we  are 
as  a  nation.  The  charters  of  the  OAS 
and  the  United  Nations  stand  out  as 
major  achievements  of  President 
Harry  Truman  who  was  surely  as 
staunchly  anti-Communist  President 
we  ever  had  in  office;  yet  Harry 
Truman  also  believed  that  American 
interests    abroad    woe    best    served 
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wtan  our  poUdM  reflected  the  tndl- 
tlffT^i  Amertoun  veluee  and  were  eer- 
ried  out  In  oonoert  with  frlendi  and 
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I  dnw  ttM  attention  of  my  ool- 
laaguee  to  the  fact  that  none-not 
ggyf  nnnci  of  our  Weetem  alUea  lup- 
port  our  poUdaa  toward  Nlcaracua 
ri^tnow. 

When  the  President  announced  the 
•oooomle  embarso  on  the  eve  of  the 
Bonn  lOBUBtt  the  afOtlon  waa  met  with 
Ttrtually  uulmiMl  oppoaltUm  on  the 
pvt  of  the  WeaL  Italy  rMpooded  by 
,nn~»wfait  It  waa  movlnc  forward 
wtth  a  $3*  mflUon  aHletanoe  project  In 
Hioarasua.  Bif't**"**  announced  It 
WNild  Import  bananas  from  Nlcaracua 
vlileh  were  tonaerly  destined  to  the 
United  Statea.  Canada  announced  It 
would  stv  In  to  take  up  the  trade 
■laek  created  by  the  embargo.  One  day 
after  Mnetloiw  were  announced,  the 
OAB  by  anantanouB  vote  voted  to  end 
mOttary  and  economic  ■anetloos  by 
nmn*?*"-  states  In  the  hemisphere. 

Three  weeks  aco  the  a4-member 
fi>fiw«««  Ooounlsslon  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica menrinff  In  Caracas  voted  to  con- 
demn XJB.  sanctions  acahist  Nicara- 
gua. 

While  the  administration  pursues 
the  ft"g"i^r  preoccupation  with  Cen- 
tral America.  IMel  Castro  is  moving 
Into  the  vacuum  talking  about  the 
debt  problems  of  the  Latin  America, 
and  we  have  seen  the  new  President  of 
the  r1ghi<»f -center  government  in  Ec- 
uador make  a  formal  visit  In  Cuba. 
There  are  signs  that  Uniguay.  Peru, 
and  ppsri^ty  Braifl  may  reestabllrh 
fun  dlplTrmf*«^  relations  with  Cuba. 

AU  these  are  democracies.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. What  Is  happening  for  anyone 
who  takea  the  time  to  talk  with  diplo- 
mats throughout  Latin  America  and 
Central  Amerlea  Is  that  the  U  JL  Influ- 
ence and  credibility  Is  waning. 

Why  do  we  stand  Isolated  in  our  own 
honlsphere? 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  answer 
could  be  found  In  a  column  which  ap- 
peared May  1  In  the  New  York  Times 
which  was  written  by  former  Veneau- 
elan  President  Carlos  Andrea  Peres. 
He  said: 


Por  L>ttB  AnMttea  st  least,  the  leeeone  of 
Vtetnem  ai«  eryrtal  tikmt  tbst  the  United 
SUtae  te  ■liw^net  when  It  acU  mottiUterkl- 
ly.  end  moat  euoeeaful  wban  it  deals,  wtth 
neighbon  •■  eoQsli  dedloated  to  peace,  free- 
dom, and  dankocracy.  We  only  «1ah  the 
United  SUtoa  eould  aee  thla  aa  claarly  aa  we 

do. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  expired. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  yield  myself  another 
BO  seconds. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hoping  through 
thia  amendment  that  we  can  at  least 
salvage  from  our  current  poUcy  a 
statement  that  the  Senate  believes 
qiat  the  United  States  In  pursuit  of  lU 
policies  should  adhere  to  the  funda- 


mental treaty  obligations  that  we  have 
and  to  International  law. 

I  th«">t  that  li  vital  to  our  future  re- 
lations and  to  the  long-term  interests 
of  this  counUr- 

I    leserve    whatever   time   I   have. 

Thank  you. 
[CRS-3M] 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will 
either  the  Senator  from  Indiana  or 
Rhode  Island  yield  me  about  1 
minute?  ^  ,^  . 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  this  amendment  will  be  support- 
ed. The  Senator  from  MassachusetU 
and  I  have  not  agreed  on  the  sub- 
■tanoe  of  aome  of  the  amendments  we 
have  voted  on  in  the  past  34  hours. 

But  I  do  believe  that,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  said  so  articulately  our 
policy  In  Coitral  America  started 
coming  apart  when  we  lost  our  per- 
■pectlve  as  to  what  we  were  doing  and 
how  we  Jtwtlfled  It  under  international 

law. 

I  began  soviee  on  the  Intelligence 
Committee  only  shortly  after  this 
series  of  evenU  began,  and  I  therefore 
CMight  it  in  the  middle,  but  in  my 
opinion  the  one  thing  that  broke  the 
coiMensus  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  described  was  the  feeling  that  we 
h^  gone  astray  in  terms  of  having  our 
^fn^nga  Charted  to  a  fixed  course 
based  on  our  rights  and  obligations 
under  international  law. 

I  ^^^^nte  there  were  many  things  we 
were  doing  that  were  Justified  in  inter- 
national law  but  the  mining  of  the 
harbors  could  not  be  squared  with 
international  law.  That  is  when  the 
consensus  came  apart. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  have 
moorings  In  international  law.  It  is  a 
difficult  subject.  We  are  in  uncharted 
waters.  There  are  a  lot  of  gray  areas. 
It  Is  not  easy  to  interpret  international 
law  and  obligations  under  it;  but  at 
least  we  ought  to  be  striving  toward 
that  end. 

I  hope  the  Senate  wiU  overwhelm- 
ingly approve  this  amendment,  and  I 
hope  whenever  we  have  Intelligence 
Committee  hearings,  when  we  have 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  hear- 
ings, and  other  hearings  that  get  into 
this  subject,  international  law  will  be 
first  and  foremost  on  our  minds. 

We  have  to  have  a  value  system  in 
this  country.  If  this  country  does  not 
have  a  value  system,  there  Is  no  value 
system  in  the  world.  We  have  to  have 
something  on  which  to  base  our  aspi- 
rations and  goals,  and  International 
law  has  been  that  base  for  a  long  time. 
Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  ss  I  may  require. 
The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Asmioa).  The  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  words  of  the  distinguished 
nmator  from  Oeorgla  and  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  New  York  with 
whom  I  served  on  the  Intelligence 
Committee  during  the  time  in  ques- 
tion in  which,  as  the  Senators  from 
New  York  and  Oeorgla  have  accurate- 
ly desnihfKl.  bipartisan  consensus  with 
regard  to  the  policy  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  last  2  days  came  apart. 
Indeed,  from  that  potot  onward,  we 
have  had  very  great  difficulty  putting 
it  back  together. 

I  paid  tribute  yesterday  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oeorgla  and 
others  who  I  believe  have  made  a  very 
strong  attempt  to  work  with  this  Sena- 
tor, with  the  majority  leader,  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee.  Senator  Duaaii- 
T— ««■.  and  others  to  see  if  there  Is 
not  a  way  of  trying  to  forge  a  biparti- 
san approach  to  something  that  Is  tre- 
mendously important  to  the  security 
of  our  country  and  the  future  of  Cen- 
tral America. 

I  mention  that  at  the  outset  because 
as  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  MassachusetU  was  originally 
drafted,  it  appeared  to  me  that  it 
might  be  an  attempt  as  a  part  of  a 
general  argument  against  our  involve- 
ment in  Central  America  to  at  least 
put  one  more  nail  in  the  coffin,  and  I 
must  say  that  I  was  skeptical  of  the 
original  language. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts f"fg*"g  in  off-the-floor 
conversation  with  me.  and  I  expressed 
aome  of  the  reservations  that  I  had 
about  his  amendment,  and  he  has  at- 
tempted to  address  those.  I  think  they 
were  important  changea.  but  I  suppose 
beyond  that.  I  am  pr^wred  to  say  this 
morning  that  I  believe  the  United 
States  of  America  ought  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  treaUes  we  have 
signed  with  regard  to  International 
law  as  we  can  best  understand  it.  cer- 
tainly with  regard  to  our  laws,  and  it 
would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  argue  against  that  general  prin- 
ciple. 

The  dilemma  this  Senator  has  In 
taking  a  look  at  the  practical  effects  of 
this  amendment  Is  a  question  of  Judg- 
ment as  to  who  is  to  determine  when 
and  if  a  violation  of  international  law 
has  occurred.  Specifically,  with  regard 
to  an  individual  employee  who  might 
be  involved  In  the  admlnlstrmtion  of 
the  affairs  of  this  act.  that  employee 
must  make  a  prospective  judgment 
and  it  has  been  argued.  I  think  persua- 
sively, and  I  would  hope  that  Senators 
would  accept  this  general  proposltkm. 
that  this  Is  a  dilemma  faced  by  a 
public  servant  with  regard  to  any 
number  of  administrative  acts. 

In  short,  it  may  be  argued,  and  I 
would  argue,  that  the  particular  em- 
phasis we  have  been  placing  on.  and 
the  Intensity  of.  the  emotion  we  have 
been  showing  during  the  last  2  days  on 
Central  America  and  Nicaragua  tends 
to  rivet  our  attention  with  regard  to 


international  law  in  this  aspect,  but  we 
have  this  dilemma  generally  with 
regard  to  all  of  otu-  actlvltlea.  that 
there  Is  no  specific  way  In  which  this 
amendment  is  differentiated  except 
for  the  fact  that  the  Senators  from 
New  York  and  OeorgU  have  pointed 
out  the  particular  case  they  have 
dted.  the  mining  of  the  harbors. 
These  questions  of  international  law 
came  to  the  fore  acutely  with  regard 
to  policy  in  Central  America.  It  might 
have  come  acutely  In  other  places  but 
It  clearly  did  In  this  one  and  that  Is 
the  subject  we  are  talking  about 
today. 

If  I  might.  I  would  like  to  raise  two 
questions  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  the  proposer 
of  the  amendment,  in  order  that  this 
might  be  a  part  of  the  Raooao  as  we 
are  moving  toward  general  reconcilia- 
tion on  this  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator,  does 
this  amendment  create  any  additional 
obligations  for  the  United  States 
under  international  law? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
answer  the  Senator  by  saying,  no.  it 
does  not.  It  Just  refers  to  our  existing 
treaty  obligations,  ss  most  specifically 
stated  in  the  Rio  Treaty  and  the  OAS 
charter  and  other  such  obligations 
that  may  be  incorporated  through 
both  of  those  particular  treaties  or 
such  other  treaties  ss  we  may  be  sig- 
natories to  that  might  sranehow  wply. 
But  it  is  not  meant  in  any  way  to 
create  the  new  obligation  such  as  we 
have  not  signed  or  otherwise  discussed 
in  the  formulation  of  any  of  those 
agreements. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mi.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  for  an 
observation? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  would  be 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
unilaterally  to  change  this  under  the 
statute. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. I  assume  that  is  apparently  the 
answer  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, that  there  are  no  changes.  It  is 
singly  a  statement  of  policy. 

I  would  like  to  raise  one  further 
questkm.  Does  this  amendment  give 
any  body  outside  the  United  States 
any  additional  authority  to  Judge  U.S. 
actions  beyond  that  which  it  now  cur- 
rently possesses? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Incorporating  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  as  a  part  of  my 
answer,  obviously  we  do  not  have  that 
power.  Second,  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  this  amendment  to  do  so.  There  is  a 
process  set  up  through  the  OAS  and  a 
process  set  up  under  the  Treaty  of 
Rio,  and  there  are  rights  accorded  by 
those  particular  agreements  to  the 
member  partiea.  But  there  Is  certainly 
no  intention  here  to  try  to  create 
rights  beyond  those  specified  by  our 
treaty  obligations. 


Mr.  LUOAR.  I  vjpredate  the  an- 
swers of  the  distinguished  Senator 
frmn  Massachusetts.  I  would  take  the 
position  that  all  of  us  should  expect 
the  UjB.  powers  to  be  conducted  con- 
forming to  international  law  and  our 
commitments,  and  that  no  new  obliga- 
tions can  be  created  by  the  Kerry 
amendment.  Those  obligations  really 
pertain  to  all  aspects  of  our  Americsn 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  where  it 
might  come  in  contact  with  treaty  ob- 
ligations or  international  law. 

On  that  basis,  Mr.  President,  on  this 
side,  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the 

[CRS-365] 

amendment.  We  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  adopt  it  unanimously. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Preaident,  I  hope  we 
can  adopt  it  on  a  voice  vote.  I  have  10 
Senators  from  both  sides  beating  me 
over  the  head  about  getting  out  of 
here.  If  the  amendment  has  been 
worked  out  to  everyone's  satisfaction. 
I  hope  we  would  not  have  a  need  for  a 
record  vote. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  in 
answer  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  I  am  one  of  those  Senators  who 
would  be  more  than  delighted  to  be 
able  to  return  to  my  State  this  after- 
noon. I  know  we  are  all  pressed  to  get 
out  of  here.  I  did  reduce  my  time 
fairly  sl^iiflcantly  in  an  effort  to  try 
to  have  that  happen. 

I  would  be  hJ4>py  to  try  to  move  on 
the  vote  more  rapidly,  and  I  would 
even  be  willing  to  stack  the  vote,  but  I 
would  like  to  have  a  Record  vote  on 
this  matter  because  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  down  the  road  it  may  prove 
to  be  a  matter  of  significant  impor- 
tance in  the  conduct  of  our  affairs. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  we  yield 
back  all  our  time  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fnmi  Massachusetts  has  1 
minute. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Oeorgla 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  their 
support  on  this.  My  reasoning  behind 
it.  I  want  to  assure  the  Senators,  is  not 
to  create  any  additional  Incumbency 
upon  us  than  what  is  already  required 
under  our  treaty  obligations.  It  is  my 
considered  belief  that  I  think  that  the 
consensus  which  has  been  lost  Is  really 
dangerous,  not  only  for  the  making  of 
U.8.  foreign  policy  in  Washington,  but 
also,  obviously,  for  divisions  which  it 
hss  created  in  our  Nation.  I  believe  my 
amendment  would  contribute  to  re- 
building that  consensus. 

So  I  sppredate  their  support.  With- 
out further  ado,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  45  seconds 
for  a  further  comment. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  wish  to  make  the  point  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  majority  leader 
that  intenuitlonal  law  does  not  re- 
strain a  country's  behavior.  It  guides 
that  behavior. 

For  3  years  running  I  brought  to 
this  floor  propossls  to  provide  aid  to 
people  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua.  Each  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to  because  under  the 
law  we  have  the  right  and  arguably 
the  obligation  to  provide  that  assist- 
ance. 

We  must  not  see  law  as  a  kind  of 
Nanny  out  there  telling  us  how  to 
behave.  It  sets  rules  by  which  a  coun- 
try can  Mat  force  and  defend  the  use  of 
force. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

I  do  so  not  because  I  oppose  the 
principles  which  it  espouses.  None  of 
us  here  wants  the  United  States  to 
engage  in  any  activity,  in  Nicaragua  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  which 
would  put  us  in  violation  of  interna- 
tional law  or  our  obligations  to  either 
the  United  Nations  or  the  OAS. 
Almost  all  of  us,  I  would  think,  would 
agree  that  we  are  not  engaging  in  any 
such  activity.  So  if  that  were  the  real 
issue,  this  amendment  could  pass  over^ 
whelmlngly. 

In  fact,  though,  that  is  not  the  real 
issue.  This  seemingly  benign  amend- 
ment in  fact  raises  two  major  prob- 
lems. 

First,  the  effect  of  the  amendment— 
and,  I  suspect,  its  Intent— is  to  open  a 
Pandora's  box  of  controversy  and  liti- 
gation In  our  courts  about  whether 
qDcdflc  aspects  of  our  policy  toward 
Nicaragua  violate  our  international  ob- 
ligations. We  can.  and  perhi^w  should, 
debate  such  issues,  as  appnH>riate,  and 
some  might  want  to  consider  it  leglslap 
tlvely  in  some  way.  but  we  just  do  not 
need  to  turn  the  Contras  issue  Into 
fodder  for  lawsiiits  and  the  vehicle  for 
big  lawyers  fees. 

Second  and  potentially  even  more 
dangerous,  the  amendment's  passage 
could  also  raise  very  serious  and  com- 
plex legal  questions  about  the  effect 
of  the  Judgments  of  international  tri- 
bunals and  organisations  on  our  for- 
eign policies.  Those  are  fundamental, 
constitutional  questions  involving  the 
basic  sovereignty  of  our  country.  Let 
us  not  bring  them  up  through  some 
back-door  route,  by  an  apple  pie 
sounding  amendmmt. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  d^eat  this  wolf  In  sheep's  clothing. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 
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1SM4 

Hm  latMattre  dark  oallad  the  rolL 
Mr.  SDfFSOM.  I  «nniwr>w>  that  th« 
flwutnr  tram  IteliM  Otr.  Comaml,  the 
8«Mktor  fram  WMhlmton^  CMr. 
OoBio*].  the  SwMitnf  Cram  OrecoD 
Dfr.  HaxvihbI.  aod  the  Beintnr  fram 
Wyonlnc  Oir.  WallopI  are  neceamrl- 

lyataMDi.  ^ 

On  thta  vote  the  Senator  fram 
Oregan  (Mr.  HAxraLDl  !■  paired  wtth 
the  nietnr  from  Waehtngtnn  Ofr. 

If  front  and  votlnc.  the  Senator 
fram  Orer»  would  voU  "yea"  "ndthe 
Onnatnr  fram  Waehlnctoo  would  vote 

-naj." 

Ifr.  CRAMBTON.  I  announce  that 
the  fHinetnr  fram  New  Jetaey  Oir. 
BbabutI.  the  Oenatnr  tram  Arkanms 
(Mr.  BuMf— 1.  the  ITenetfir  fram  Vlor- 
Mb  (Mr.  OnuBl.  the  Senator  tram 
Weat  VHfinla  (Mr.  Roawaiaal.  the 
Senator  tram  Maryland  (Mr.  Sab- 
bmib].  the  SenatOT  tram  lUlnoie  (Mr. 
Smoiil.  and  the  Senator  fram  Mlate- 
■Ippt  (Mr.  Smnna]  are  neeeewrOy 
alaent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  preient 
and  voUnc.  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiub]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRSSIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senaton  tn  the  Cham- 
ber wlahlnc  to  vote? 

Hie  result  waa  announced— yeas  47, 
naya  42.  aa  f oUowK 

QtolleaU  Vote  Ha  115  Lec.1 
TKAfi-47 
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The  PRSBIDINO  OFFICER.  la 
there  a  aufflclent  aecood?  There  la  a 
mtfldent  aeoond. 

Tlie  yeaa  and  naya  were  ordered. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
guestloD  ia  on  acreeinc  to  the  motion 
to  recooalder  the  vote.  The  yeoa  and 
naya  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
caD  theralL 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  CohbkI.  the 
gm^^^*'  from  Waahlncton  [Mr. 
GCKTOMl.  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  HATfiBLDl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  WaixopI  are  neceaaari- 
ly  abaent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jeraey  [Mr. 
BiAOLST].  the  Senator  from  Arkanaaa 
CMr.  BvMPBBs],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  RocKBPiixni],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sas- 
BAina].  the  Senator  from  minoia  (Mr. 
SzMOKl.  and  the  Senator  from  Mlml*- 
sippi  [Mr.  Smnns]  are  neceaaarUy 
abaent. 

[CRS-3M1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HacBT).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  dealring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  48. 
nays  43— as  follows: 

[RoUcsU  Vote  Na  116  Led 
TCAS-AS 
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Mr.  DOLE  addreaaed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
majority  leader. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  aend  a  motion  to  the 
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Abdnor 


BuKiiwIU 

ChafM 

Ooehran 

IXABiato 

DantarUi 


OranuB 

Batelt 

HftwUM 

Hectat 

Helia 


Muitovikl 
NIekiM 


Humphrey 


QiWTto 

Roth 

Rudmao 

Slmpaon 

Specter 

Stafford 


Dunnberter        Loot 


Ooldwatv 


lleClure 
NAT8-4a 


llATB-4a 


MeCluK 


BhUBnum 


Qwirto 
Roth 


Olenn 

Gore 

Or— ley 

Hwkln 

BMt 

Baflln 

Inouye 


'IllUIBOOd 

Trtbla 


naCoodni 

Dtson 

Oodd 


KaniMdjr 

Kerry 

lAutanben 


Symmt 

Thurmond 

Tribic 

Warner 

WUmd 


llelcher 

Metaeotaaum 

IdtcbeU 

IfoynUian 

Nunn 

Packwood 

PcU 

Prosmlre 

Pryor 

Riede 


LertD 


Weleker 
Zorineky 


NOT  VOTINO-IO 


NOTVornto— 11 

Oorton 


Hatfleld 
Rockefeller 


Stennle 
WaUop 


Wallop 


So  the  amendment  (No.  280)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
•mendment  waa  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOUL  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legiBlative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

I  move  to  postpone  oonslderstlan  of  the 
l>t~tiin  Kerry-Moynlhsn  Mnmnlmwit  num- 
bered no  until  Friday,  June  14. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  qiionun.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  DOUB.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  reecinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ssk 
unanimous  cmisent  that  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Kerry-Moynihan  amend- 
ment No.  280  be  postponed  until  2  pjn. 
today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJectiMi.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
California.  Senator  WiLsoa.  is  recog- 
nised. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


Oorioa 

So  the  moti<m  to  reconsider  the  vote 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  reconsider  vote  115  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  B08CHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


rso.  Ml 

(Purpose:  To  rdesae  the  rartrietloos  on 
fmkb  Appropriated  to  provide  saManoe 
to  Doo-Communlat  resistAnoe  force*  tn 
NtcaracuA  And  to  Authorise  fundi  for  aa- 
tiitr~^  to  such  fOToes  for  tiacAl  year 
19M) 
Mr.  wn^BON.  Mr.  President.  I  aend 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  considermtion. 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The     Senator     from     CAlUomlA     [Mr. 

WiLSOs].  for  htanielf  And  Ifr.  liATmraLT, 

Mr.     DASVoaxH.     Mr.     Oolbw*is».     Mr. 

McClubb.  Mr.  Sniraoa.  Mr.  Nickua.  Mr. 

Stkmb.  Mr.  WALLor.  Mr.  MoComnu,  Mr. 

QOATU,  Mr.  MusKOWAKX.  And  Mr.  Obamm. 

proposei  An  Amendment  nimibered  Ml. 
Mr.  wnJSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 

the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  ApproprlAte  plAoe  In  the  bill  Insert 

the  f  ollowlns  new  eectkio: 

B»»»M  ijn  AUTROBnATios  or  rums  ros  aa- 

■ISTAIKS     TO     IKM-OOtimnnST     ASAISXASCS 
rOACSBIM  nCAAAeUA 

Ssc.  601.  (A)  The  Coosreai  finds  thAt— 
(1)  the  SAndlniste  recline  of  NtcArAguA  aa- 
■umed  power  as  a  dtreet  oonsequenoe  of 
Ktkm  by  the  OrsanlsAtlon  of  AmertCAO 
StatoA  bAAed  upon  a  commitment  mAde  by 
the  SandlnlstAA  In  lOTO  that  tbey  would  con- 
duct free  And  f Air  electkiA.  pursue  ptdlttCAl 
plurAllOB  and  a  nooAllsned  fordsn  policy. 
A  mixed  economy.  And  fUATAntee 


the  full  obaervAnoe  of  human  richts  And  re- 
spect for  reUgioaA  freedom: 

(2)  the  SAndlnlatAS  hAve  reaffirmed  their 
commitment  to  theae  principles  by  slsnlns 
the  Sl-potait  Oontadora  Document  of  Objeo- 
ttres  tai  September  1981  which  calls  for  full 
support  for  democratic  taistltutioos.  the  es- 
tAblishmait  of  democratic  systeoas  In  All  the 
countries  of  the  region,  and  respect  for 
humAn  rights: 

(S)  the  current  conflict  In  Ntcaracua  stems 
from  the  vlolAtlan  by  the  SAnrtlnlstas  of 
their  1070  commltmentA; 

(4)  deaptte  $1,000,000,000  In  economic  as- 
tk*r~~  fumlAhed  to  NIcatacua  by  Western 
countries  duriiw  the  period  1979  throuch 
1981.  A  lATie  portion  of  which  waa  fumtahed 
by  the  United  StateA.  And  despite  United 
StAtas  forebearanoe  from  counteraction 
untfl  lAte  1982,  MkarACUA  tus  ooounltted  sg- 
lireslfi  And  bAS  Armed  And  dlreeted  subver- 
sloD  •***  terrorism  AgAlnst  her  neighbor  ne- 
tloos.  with  the  backing  of  the  Soviet  Union 
And  Cuba.  In  vlolAtloo  of  her  commitment 
tff  thr  '>»tir«~»*~'  ^  ^w.,^„*^n  »^»JM- 

(5)  the  Wsndlnlf**  leadenhlp  1a  composed 
of  wn««M«t*j»«i  revoIutionAries  who  openly 
embrace  Msrrlst-I  iftilnitt  ideolosy  And  the 
KOAl  of  extending  their  reslme  beyond  the 
borders  of  NIcaraguA  by  meAns  of  subver- 
sloD  And  terrorism  directed  AgAlnst  their 
Central  Amerlcsn  neighbors: 

(6)  the  slae  of  the  SAndlniste  mllltAry. 
equipped  with  a  nutsslve  bifuslon  of  weAp- 
OQA  from  the  Soviet  Unkm  And  Ita  Allies, 
now  exceeds  All  leclUmAte  defensive  needs 
And  lA  fAr  lATger  thAn  thAt  of  Any  other  Cen- 
tTAl  AmerlCAn  country: 

lit  President  Jsmes  Monroe,  Announcing 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  In  1833.  decUred  thAt 
the  United  StAtes  would  oonAlder  Any  At- 
tempt on  the  pATt  of  EuropeAn  powers  "to 
extend  their  system  to  Any  portion  of  this 
Hemisphere  as  dAncerous  to  our  peAce  And 

security": 

(8)  the  estAbllAhment  in  Centnd  AmericA 
of  MArxtat-LenlniAt  goveramente  which 
serve  as  surrosates  for  Cuba  And  the  Soviet 
Unkm— 

(A)  poees  A  reAl  peril  to  the  security  of  the 
United  StAtes  And  All  other  countries  of  the 
AmertcAA.  Indutttog  (1)  a  potentlAlIy  serious 
threat  to  ahlpptaic  lanes  tai  the  CAribbeAn. 
And  (U)  the  threAt  of  IncreAsed  violence,  ter- 
rorism, economic  disruption.  physicAl  dlslo- 
cation.  And  polltlcAl  repression  In  the 
reilon.  aU  of  which  would  likely  result  in  a 
mASslve  fllsht  of  refugees  to  the  United 
StatcKAnd 

(B>  will  ulUmAtely  require  the  United 
StAtCA  to  devote  greater  mOltary  resources 
to  protect  AgAlnst  Actions  which,  if  not  con- 
tAlned.  would  Inevltebly  threaten  the  south- 
em  Approaches  to  the  United  Statee; 

(9)  tbe  President  Announced  economic 
sAnrtJofiA  Against  NlcArAguA  on  MAy  1, 1985. 
in  fTepnnsf  to  the  emergency  sltuAtlon  cre- 
Ated  by  the  SAnrtlntstA  regime's  Aggressive 
activities  In  CcntrAl  America,  but  thAt  those 
SAnctkms  Akme  Are  unlikely  to  clunge  Nl- 
caragUA's  behevlor, 

(10)  the  policy  of  the  United  StAtes 
towATd  NlcArAguA  hAs  the  four  following  ob- 
jectives: (A)  An  end  to  NlcarAgUAn  support 
for  guerrlllA  groupA  In  neighboring  coun- 
trteA.  (B>  severance  of  Ntceraguan  mOltary 
And  security  ties  to  Cuba  end  the  Soviet 
bkw.  (C)  redoctlao  of  Nlcantgua's  mOltAry 
strength  to  levde  thAt  would  restore  mlll- 
Ury  equllibrtum  to  tbe  region.  And  (D)  ful- 
fillment of  the  origlnAl  SAndlniste  promises 
to  support  democratic  pluiallsm  And  respect 
humsn  And  dvfl  rights; 

(11)  dlAlogue.  negotlAtlon.  And  dlplomAtlc 
pressure  from  world  opinion  hAve  proven  to 


have  vlrtuAlly  no  effect  in  chAnglng  the 
ffamllTitftf  regime's  bebAvlor  And  must  be 
mAde  effective  by  the  AppUcation  of  mlll- 
tAry pressure  as  well:  And 

(13)  United  States  ssilstAnoe  to  non-Com- 
munist reslstsnoe  forces  In  NicerAguA  CAn  be 
Justified  And  CAn  be  effective  only  if  such 
forces  truly  represent  democratic  end  hu- 
mAnitAriAn  VAlues. 

(b)  It  Ia.  therefore,  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress thet- 

(1)  the  President  should  consider  severing 
diplomatic  relatkms  with  the  SAndlniste 
government  If  thAt  government  does  not 
fulfill  ite  commttmente  to  the  OrgAnlsAtlons 
of  AmericAn  StAtes  And  the  ContAdorA 
countries  and  does  not  desist  from  further 
terrorism  snd  subversion  of  Ite  neighbors; 

(3)  tbe  United  StAtes  should  provide  fund- 
ing for  both  overt  end  covert  assistAnre  to 
the  non-Conununlst  resistencf  forces  In 
NicATAguA  to  meet  both  the  military  end 
lUHunilltAry  needs  of  such  forces; 

(S)  thAt  current  restrictions  in  law  on  the 
use  of  funds  to  provide  Asrtstsnce  to  non- 
Communist  reslstAnce  forces  In  NlcAzaguA 
should  be  removed  And  AddltlcmAl  funds  for 
such  purpose  should  be  Authoriaed  for  fiscal 
year  1986;  and 

(4)  the  United  Stetes  should  sumly  fur- 
ther AAsistAnce  to  the  rton-Ctmimunlst  re- 
slstAnce forces  in  NicATAguA  only  if  such 
forces  hAve  eUmliukted  from  their  renks  All 
persons  who  hAve  engaged  in  Abuses  of 
humAn  righte 

(cXl)  Notwithatending  Any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  the  prohibitions,  condi- 
tions. And  IlmltAtlonB  contslned  in  section 
8066  of  tbe  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priation Act,  1985,  AS  contAlned  In  sectkm 
101(h)  of  the  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Jobit 
Resolution  making  ApproprlAtions  for  the 

[CR8-367] 

fiscal  yeAr  1985,  And  tot  other  puiposes". 
Approved  October  12,  1984  (Public  Law  98- 
473;  98  StAt.  1837),  And  In  secUon  801  of  tbe 
Intelligence  Authorteatlon  Act  for  fiscAl 
yeAr  1985  (Public  Law  98-618;  97  StAt.  1473) 
shAll  be  InAppIlcAble  on  And  After  the  dAte 
of  the  eneetment  of  this  Act 

(3)  Notwlthstendlng  Any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  tbe  $14,000,000  made  AVAllAble 
for  providing  n******~~  to  non-Communist 
reslstAnce  forces  In  Nicaragua  by  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section  may  be  obligated  only 
for  bifirf'^f**"  AsslstAnce. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  Any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  there  Authorised  to  be  sppropri- 
Ated  for  fiscal  yesr  1986  to  the  OntrAl  In- 
telligenoe  Agency  the  sum  of  $28,000,000  for 
tbe  purpose  of  providing  AsslstAnee  to  non- 
Communist  reslstAnce  forces  tai  NicArAguA. 

(d)  None  of  the  funds  spproprlAted  pursu- 
Ant  to  the  AuthorixAtkm  of  funds  contAlned 
in  subsection  (cX3)  msy  be  obllgAted  or  ex- 
pended unless  the  President  hss  submitted 
to  tbe  OHigreas  after  the  dete  of  enActment 
of  this  Act  A  certification  stating  that  ac- 
tions hAve  been  teken  by  tbe  non-Cooamu- 
nlst  reslstAnce  f  oroee  in  NiCArAguA  to  ellml- 
nAte  from  their  ranks  aU  persons  who  beve 
engaged  In  vtolations  of  human  rigbte 

(e)  Tbe  President  sbeO  Include  In  Any 
future  request  for  funds  to  provide  ssalst- 
Ance  to  non-Communist  reslstAnce  forces  In 
NlcATSgUA  A  Ttvait  regAidlng  actions.  If  Any, 
thAt  hAve  been  tekoi  by  such  forces  to 
oitwiiMtA  from  their  ranks  All  persons  who 
hAve  engAged  In  violatlonA  of  hunum  rigbte 

(f)  The  NAtlonAl  Security  CouncQ  shell 
numitor  the  use  of  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  clAuses  (2)  And  (3)  of  subsection  (c). 


(g)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "fau- 
BumltAriAn  AAsistAnee"  meens  tbe  provision 
of  food,  clothing,  medicine,  or  other  stmDAr 
AssistAnoe,  And  tranaportAtlan  caste 
Ated  with  the  delivery  of  such 
Such  term  does  not  indude 
weepon  systems,  »-"«"'"<*<"".  or  Any  other 
equipment  or  material  wbleb  is  deslgnert,  or 
hss  AS  ite  purpose,  to  inflict  serious  bodHy 
barm  or  deAth.  Nothing  in  this  ssetlan  pre- 
cludes shsring  OT  oolleetlng  neeessary  tntei- 
llgence  information  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  say  that  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment on  iMhalf  of  myself  and  Senators 

MaTTDIOLT.      DAWfOMH.      GOLOWAng, 

MoClurb.  Sncpsoa.  Niaojcs.  Snocs, 
Wallop,  McComnLL.  Quatu.  Mxjrn- 
KOW8B3.  and  Gramm. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that 
we  offer  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with 
the  Nunn-Lugar-Boren  amendment 
which  the  Senate  passed  yesterday. 
Indeed.  I  am  a  cospcmsor  of  that 
amendment  and  supported  it.  And 
other  cosponsors  of  that  amendment 
have  told  me  that  they  support  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Contras,  and  that  is  the 
substance  of  this  amendment.  We 
have  settled  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  Senate  supports  so-called 
"nonlethal"  aid  to  the  Contras.  The 
issue  that  is  before  us  is  whetho*  or 
not  there  should  be  military  aid  in  ad- 
dition. 

Several  people  have  pointed  out  to 
me  that  through  yesterday's  amend- 
ment providing  "nonlethal"  aid.  we 
are  simply  engaging  in  a  shell-game— 
because,  money  being  fungUde.  the 
Contras  will  be  able  to  vend  money 
for  other  "mm-lethal"  purposes  other- 
wise that  would  have  been  expended 
for  the  purchase  of  arms.  They  will— 
with  enactment  of  jresterday's  Nunn- 
Lugar-Boren  ammdment— now  have 
money  that  will  allow  them  to  buy  the 
nonmUitary  supplies  they  require.  And 
because  of  that,  a  like  amoimt  of 
money  received  by  the  Contras  fnmi 
other  sources  will  become  available  for 
the  purchase  of  aims.  And  that  is  true. 

It  is  also  true  that  other  sources  are 
apparently  financing  military  aid  to 
the  Contras.  Smne  wiU  argue  that  this 
amendment  is  therefore  unneceaaary 
and  that  we  are  engaged  tn  an  act  of 
symbolism. 

Well,  if  so.  Mr.  President,  it  is  vitally 
important  symbolism.  This  amend- 
ment proposed  instead  to  fund  mili- 
tary suK)ort  directly  and  explicitly.  It 
is  necessary  that  America  do  so  (H>enly 
to  signsl  clearly  our  support  for  the 
military  pressure  that  is  required  to 
check  Sandinista  repression  in  mcara- 
gua  and  subversicm  against  Nicara- 
gua's neigUwrs— where  rtiplnmatic 
pressure  alone  has  tailed  to  do  so.  as 
(dearly  as  it  has  tailed  to  rid  Afghani- 
stan of  Marxist-Leninist  c^iprasslon. 

Not  only  is  the  amendment  consist- 
ent with  what  was  done  yestotlay.  It 
is  quite  consistent  with  what  the 
United   States   is   dohig   by   way   of 
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nUeltly  mllttey  aid  to  Um  OontrM,  be- 
tlMv  few  to  k*  — ocHtwrl  vlth 
human  rlgfata  vkdaUona  by 
■Btan  of  the  Contna.  need 
not  wtthbold  tbelr  wpport  for  thto 
tmendment  on  that  aooount  Beoauae 
this  amandoMnt  requlraa  oertlfloation 
that  Um  CoBtra  cwmmand  has  ex- 
ptfled  fraoi  their  nudia  any  who  have 
bean  found  to  have  aiwaced  tn  human 
righta  violatlaaa. 

And  for  thooe  who  would  ahrtnk 
from  aupporttnc  thla  amanteant  be- 
eaiaa  thaar  ahitnk  from  intorf erint  In 
the  tartamal  affatra  of  another  aover- 
elsn  nation.  I  Md  them  to  pay  heed  to 
the  doqoani  rodtal  of  reoenthlatory 
by  our  eoUaacue,  Henafnr  Bum.  on 
the  floor  yeatarday.  when  he  pointed 
out  It  to  too  lato  for  that  f aatldloua  rea- 
enratlan  beeauae  we  have  already 
Interfered  mightily  In  the  Internal  af- 
talra  of  Nlearacua.  In  1979.  the  United 
Statea  angaced  In  flagrant  tnterfer- 
enee  with  Nicaragua  when  the  United 
Statea  and  other  natlona  gave  money 
and  political  aupport  to  the  Bandtnla- 
taa  to  aelae  power  through  Armed 
Vtaroe.  through  a  bloody  revolution 
whl^  waa  explicitly  aimed  at  the  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  the  Somodstas.  We 
did  ao  knowing  their  purpoee  after  the 
Sandlnlataa  aought  the  aupport  of  the 
Uhited  Stataa  and  other  member 
atatea  of  the  OA8  In  the  now  famoua 
tdegram  to  OA8  in  1979  in  which  they 
promiaed  that  they  would  bring  de- 
mocrafcy  and  human  righta  to  Nicara- 
gua. Clearly  they  have  not  done  ao.  So, 
ICr.  Prealdent.  a  belated  and  lelecttve 
f  aatkUouaneaa  aff  orda  no  honest  basis 
to  oppose  this  honest  amendment. 

Moreover,  we  are  dearly  concerned 
here  not  Just  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  Nicaragua. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  we  should 
support  this  measure  for  three  rea- 
aoiw:  The  first,  to  be  sure.  Is  for  the 
sake  of  a  free  and  demoeratk  Nteara- 
gua:  the  next  Is  for  the  sake  of  a  free 
and  democratic  Central  America;  and. 
the  last,  is  for  the  sake  of  the  United 
States  and  our  own  security  interests. 
First.  let  me  address  the  first  point. 
We  are  giving  "eovert"  military  aid  to 
the  Afghan  treedom  fighters.  That  is 
shout  aa  mudi  of  a  aecret  aa  our  prior 
mlhtary  aid  to  Nlcaraguan 
flghtet*.  We  ahould  be  be- 
the  two  are  dlsUnetly  paralleL 
And  If  there  are  some  who  would  find 
nice  dlstlnetlons.  let  us  deal  with  those 
now.  In  Nicaragua,  a  Marxist  govern- 
ment has  seiaed  power  by  force  prom- 
ising democracy.  It  has  proved  to  be  as 
cruel  and  lupuaalxi  as  the  evU  and 
corrupt  regime  that  it  replaced. 
Indeed,  in  terms  of  rBpresilng  the  free 
exerdae  of  religion,  it  has  outdone 
even  the  SomodaU  regime. 


But  there  arc  some  who  would  find  a 
dlitlnetloo  tn  the  fact  that  the  Marx- 
ist army  ruling  by  force  In  Managua  is 
Nlcaraguan  rather  than  Russian,  as  is 
the  Marxist  army  ruling  Afghanistan 
That  Is  the  small  and  virtually  mean- 
liiflnm  dlstinetion  between  oppressor 
and  surrogate  oppressor.  The  op- 
pressed do  not  make  such  a  distinc- 
tion. Quislings  are  not  new  to  the 
world.  The  real  determinant  should  be 
and  la  the  fact  that  in  both  nations  a 
uginisslTri  Marxist  regime  has  been 
Impnenrt  and  retained  by  force.  And  let 
no  one  be  deluded  that  the  sham,  the 
utter  fharr^  that  was  conducted  last 
fall  In  Nicaragua  was  anything  like  a 
tree  election  because  It  dearly  was 
not. 

Our  colleague.  Senator  Doasn- 
saaoBa.  is  freshly  returned  from  Cen- 
tral America.  Yesterday  he  redted 
having  met  with  the  leadership  of 
what  will  be  a  free  and  donocratlc 
Nicaragua,  the  three  A's.  as  he  termed 
them:  Sr.  Calero.  Sr.  Robelo  and  8r. 
Crux.  He  is  satisfied  that  they  are  ca- 
pable of  governing  in  a  free  and  demo- 
eratk: way  a  Ntearagua  that  dearly 
hungers  for  democracy,  as  the  rest  of 
Central  America  does.  The  evidence  of 
democracy's  success  in  El  Salvador  Is 
growing  dally. 

Let  me  simply  say  that,  without  reit- 
erating all  the  violations  of  their 
promises  by  the  Sandinistas.  Senator, 
DuBBMBiBoxB  returned  with  what  per- 
haps sums  It  up.  the  graffiti  that  he 
found  on  the  walls  all  over  San  Jose, 
the  capital  of  neighboring  CosU  Rica. 
What  he  found  was  a  phrase  repeated 
again  and  again  that  says  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  the  same  as  the  Somodstas. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  concerned 
with  more  than  simply  Nicaragua.  We 
are  concerned  with  all  of  Central 
America.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the 
slse,  the  efficacy  of  the  military  mar 
chine  of  the  Bandlnlsts  regime  ao  far 
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exceeds  any  legitimate  defensive  need 
that  It  allows  only  one  rational  infer- 
ence—that it  exists  for  the  purpose  of 


There  is  no  amount  of  diplomatic 
pressure  that  has  been  able  to  dis- 
suade the  Baiv**"*"*^"  from  their  an- 
nounced goal  of  "revolucion  sin  fron- 
teras."  They  mean  to  export  their  rev- 
olution beyond  the  boundaries  of  Nica- 
ragua, by  violence  and  by  subversion 
and  they  are  engaged  In  doing  ao. 

Let  me  simply  give  evidence,  in  case 
there  is  anyone  In  doubt  that  this 
effort  conducted  against  the  neighbors 
of  Nicaragua  is  being  conducted  by 
Nicaragua. 

Here  Is  the  most  recent  statement  on 
the  subject  of  President  Jose  Napole- 
<m  Duarte  given  Just  days  ago  to  the 
Assembly  of  El  Salvador. 

On  repeated  occartom  bsve  we  denounced 
that  Nlcaracua  ia  the  haven  for  Salvsdormn 
■nbvaniaii.   Kxtremlat   leftist   groups   are 


timlned  ttiere.  LodeUe  aid  (or  Uie  Salvsdor- 
sn  gusrrlllss  is  oomlng  (raa  Iftoaracua. 
mearagoa  to  the  eenter  of  the  oppoiitkn 
where  terrorlet  eeUons  essHMt  B  SelvAdor 
are  irianned.  decided  ud  ordered.  Mleaiasua 
Is  a  cancer  tn  Centr*!  America. 

Mr.  Presklent,  yet  more  recently  we 
have  seen  a  vldous  attadi  on  Costo 
Rican  soil  conducted  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas whk:h  took  life  and  which  left 
many  '•a^iaittoa  it  has  resulted  in  one 
more  protest  by  Prealdent  Mooge  and 
his  Oovemment  against  this  khad  of 
violation,  the  repeated  violations.  It  is 
the  g3d  such  protest  that  the  Costa 
Rlcans  have  sent  to  Managua. 

Mr.  President,  no  amount  of  diplo- 
matic pressure  alone  can  possibly 
produce  change  In  the  regime  of  the 
Banrtinistas  or  In  their  behavior. 
Listen  to  what  we  have  heard  said  In 
Managua  on  the  occadon  of  the  first 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  revolu- 
tion there,  when  their  guest,  the  late 
Maurice  Bishop,  said: 

It  is  not  ezMMigh  that  there  shaU  be  a  Ssn- 
dtnista  Nicaragua.  Tomorrow  there  must  be 
a  HawMnists  Kl  Balvador.  a  SandlnisU  Oua- 
teraala.  a  Ssndtnlsta  Costs  Rica 

How  does  this  amendment  relate  to 
the  United  States?  Why  do  I  say  that 
we  must  do  this  for  the  sake  of  the 
United  States? 

The  Bipartisan  National  Commis- 
sion on  Central  America,  put  it  best 
when  they  said: 

We  are  persuaded  Central  Amoica  Is  both 
vital  and  vulnerable.  Its  tiinn««i«  of  retucees 
wlU  become  our  problem.  Its  danger  is  ours. 
The  United  States  and  iU  allies  must  negoti- 
ate, but  realii^caUj  from  strength,  by  keep- 
ing the  pressure  on.  not  engaging  In  wishful 
th<Ttk»ng  that  will  lead  to  an  unverlflable 
process  and  continued  war. 

The  Contadora  process  which  we 
have  supported  has  not  changed  the 
Sandinistas'  behavior.  I  will  not  speak 
of  sea  lanes  In  the  Caribbean  and 
other  obvious  American  Interests  that 
are  threatened.  I  will  simply  say  that 
that  Commission  was  right  In  flut- 
ing their  own  fight  against  subverdon. 
the  neighbors  of  Nicaragua  are  fight- 
ing our  fight  as  welL  El  Salvador.  Hon- 
duras. Costa  Rica  are  fighting  Ameri- 
ca's fight.  And  I  prefer  to  see  those 
who  are  quite  dlq>osed  to  resist  the 
Sandlnlstas's  aggresdon  and  terrorism 
have  the  means  to  do  so.  Because  that 
Is  aU  that  they  are  asking.  They  are 
asking  not  that  we  send  our  sons  but 
only  that  we  send  dollars  so  that  they 
can  defend  themsdves. 

I  do  not  want  America  to  awaken 
one  day  and  find  that  El  Salvador  and 
Honduras  and  Guatemala  have  fallm 
to  the  BanillnV*"  and  to  their  Soviet 
and  Cuban  suppliers  and  sponsors.  Or 
that  the  nation  of  Mexico,  with  whom 
we  share  a  2.000-mlle  border,  Is  threatr 
ened.  Because  on  that  day  the  threat 
of  our  sending  our  sons  to  defend  the 
southern  approaches  to  the  United 
States  will  be  quite  reaL 


It  is  not  necessary  at  this  stage.  Mr. 
President,  that  we  send  our  sons.  We 
are  adced  only  to  send  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  sake  of  Nica- 
ragua, for  the  sake  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, for  the  sake  of  the  United  States  I 
urge  the  support  of  this  ammdment. 
beeauae  the  issue.  Mr.  President.  Is  the 
future  of  Central  America,  not  Just  of 
Nicaragua.  The  Issue  Is  the  future  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  our  time 
Just  as  In  Presklent  Monroe's.  The 
Issue  Is  the  rellahlllty  of  the  United 
States  as  an  ally  of  democracy.  The 
credibility  of  the  United  States  as  an 
ally— that  is  what  Is  at  stake. 

Mr.  President.  I  yidd  5  minutes  to 
Senator  Mattiwolt. 

Mr.  MATTTNOLT.  Thank  you.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Calif omla. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MATTINOLY.  Mr.  Preddent,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
before  us.  which  I  have  sponsored  to- 
gether with  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia and  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
This  Issue— that  of  U.S.  dd  to  the 
Contras  hi  Ntearagua— Is  not  a  new 
one  for  us.  We  have  cast  votea;  we 
have  debated  the  matter  at  length.  I 
do  not  Intend  to  add  voluminously  to 
the  dlscuadon  at  this  time.  But  I  do 
want  to  direct  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  text  of  this  amendmoit  itself, 
for  it  states  concisely,  dearly,  and  di- 
rectly the  reasons  the  Senate  should 
release  the  restrictions  on  the  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Nlcaraguan  free- 
dom fighters  and  to  authorise  an  addi- 
tional $28  million  for  the  Contras  in 
fiscal  year  1986. 

As  the  amendment  points  out,  the 
Sandlnlsta  government  is  a  self-pro- 
claimed Mandst-Lenlnlst  regime 
which  has  allied  itself  with  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  which  supports 
violent  revolution  in  this  hemisphere. 
The  Sandlnlsta  government  has  failed 
to  fulfill  Ita  cmnmltment  to  the  Orga- 
nisation of  American  States  and  the 
Contadora  countries  to  pursue  politi- 
cal pluralism  and  a  nonaligned  foreign 
policy.  It  has  engaged  in  a  military 
buildup  far  in  excess  of  its  own  legiti- 
mate defense  needs  and  has  exported 
its  terrorism  to  neighlwring  nations. 
In  my  view,  this  raises  serious  security 
Issues  for  the  United  States  and  the 
democrades  which  tmrder  Nicaragua. 

I  mentioned  the  Sandlnistss  support 
of  violent  revolution  In  our  hemi- 
sphere and  thdr  exportation  of  terror- 
ism to  nd^iborlng  countries.  Nicara- 
gua's recent  actions  In  relation  to 
Costa  Rica  speak  loudly.  The  Sandlnis- 
ta's  are  becoming  Increadngly  aggres- 
sive. According  to  admlnistrati<m  offi- 
cials, "Evidence  now  available  indi- 
cates that  elements  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Nlcaraguan  Government 
conducted  a  deliberate  attack  on  Costa 
Rkan  ClvO  Guard  Patrol  May  31. 
wounding  nine  and  killing  at  least  two 
persona.  There  is  continuing  sporadic 


fire  in  that  area  from  Nlcaraguan 
troops  which  on  June  S  again  shelled  a 
Costa  Rican  patroL"  Let  me  repeat 
that.  Mr.  President  There  Is  continu- 
ing fire  from  Nlcaraguan  troops  in 
that  area.  Isn't  this  enough  to  demon- 
strate to  us  again  the  nature  and  in- 
tention of  the  Sandlnlsta  government? 

We  cannot  be  surprised  by  this 
action  any  more  than  we  could  be 
"surprised"  by  Ortega's  recent  travels 
to  Moscow  which  followed  doeely  on 
the  heels  of  Ccmgress'  votes  on  Nkarsr 
guan  aid  In  April.  Only  the  ndve 
would  have  expected  any  other  action 
frmn  the  Nlcaraguan  leader.  It  is  time 
that  we  stopped  hiding  behind  weak 
and  arrong-headed  reasoning.  Actions 
Q>eak  louder  than  the  pronouncement 
of  Intentions,  and  I  believe  the  recent 
actions  of  the  Nlcaraguan  troops  In 
Costa  Rica  and  Ortega  in  Moscow 
should  have  an  Impact  on  our  Judg- 
mmt  and  our  votes. 

The  struggle  In  Nicaragua  between 
the  RfinHiniatan  and  the  Contras  is  the 
fundamental  struggle  between  totali- 
tarianism and  freedom.  The  Contras 
are  fighting  for  the  values  of  democra- 
cy. The  primary  question  then  is 
whether  the  promotion  and  defense  of 
democracy  and  the  values  of  freedom 
is  the  proper  role  for  the  United 
States.  To  that  question,  I  answer  with 
an  unequivocal  "Yes."  Do  the  Contras 
in  Nicaragua  merit  our  commitment  of 
support.  Without  question.  For  they 
are  the  best  hope  to  preserve  demo- 
cratic ideals  In  Nicaragua.  The  prolif- 
eration of  the  Marxist-Leninist  alli- 
ance In  Central  America  can  have  only 
one  result— the  destruction  of  democ- 
rades. Simple  logic  and  history  make 
that  dear.  And  the  weakening  of  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  In  any  place  is  a 
threat  to  democracy  everywhere. 

America  has  dways  stood  with  the 
forces  of  democracy  and  supported 
brave  men  and  women,  like  the  Con- 
tras in  Nicaragua,  who  are  fighting  for 
an  improved  life  for  themselves  and 
their  children,  for  the  righta  of  reli- 
gious freedom  and  participation  in 
their  own  government  We  support  the 
democratic  forces  in  El  Salvador  and 
the  freedom  fighters  In  Afghanistan. 
It  should  be  no  different  in  Nicaragua. 

This  amendment  which  releases  re- 
strictions on  the  $14  million  in  human- 
itarian aid  In  1985  and  authorizes  an 
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addltlond  $28  million  in  dd  to  the 
Contras  through  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  in  fiscal  year  1986.  sig- 
nals the  U.S.  commitment  to  freedom 
and  democracy  in  Nicaragua.  It  moves 
toward  the  establishment  of  long-term 
policy  toward  the  region,  which  Is  es- 
sentid  to  the  survival  of  freedom  In 
the  area. 

Bfr.  Preddent  didog  and  negotia- 
tion are  not  enough.  They  are  not  a 
substitute  for  direct  economic  and  in- 
direct military  pressure.  Funding  for 


both  overt  and  covert  assistsnce  to  the 
Contras  Is  required. 

The  question  is  a  itanple  one,  be- 
tween totalitarianism  and  freedmn.  It 
is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
shoiild  hdp  those  who  desire  to  buHd 
democradea.  This  amendment  states 
that  we  should.  I  agree  and  I  lurge  my 
colleagues'  support  of  the  principles 
set  forth  in  the  amendment 

Mr.  wnJSON.  Mr.  Presklent  I  yidd 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President  I 
want  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
California  for  his  amendment  It 
makes  excellent  reading.  I  commend 
the  text  of  the  amendment  to  all  of 
our  colleagues.  Mr.  President  one  of 
the  difficulties  of  conducting  foreign 
policy  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  that  5S5  pe<H>le  are  tai 
the  act  and  what  we  aee  is  exactly 
what  has  occurred  on  this  bill— an 
effort  to  compromise,  an  effort  to 
Inlng  together  diverse  interests,  and 
sometimes  there  Is  a  loss  of  clarity  In 
our  approach  when  we  do  that.  This 
amenMhnmt  offers  clarity  because  it 
raises  exactly  the  question  which  I 
think  should  be  debated  and  answered 
by  our  country.  The  question  is  should 
the  United  States  restrain  the  expan- 
don  of  communism  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere? Mr.  Preddent  I  think  the 
bade  pranises  behind  this  amendment 
are  almost  beyond  dispute.  The  first 
premise  is  that  Ntearagua  is  a  Commu- 
nist country.  It  is.  There  is  no  debate 
about  that  The  Sandlnlsta  Govern- 
ment has  turned  toward  Marxism.  The 
second  premise  is  that  one  of  the  basic 
doctrines  of  Marxism  is  not  to  contain 
ita  revolution  but  to  expand  bey(md  ita 
own  borders.  That  is  the  stated  objec- 
tive of  the  Nlcaraguan  Govonmoit— 
to  expand  the  revolution  beyond  ita 
own  borders.  In  furtherance  of  this, 
the  standing  Army  of  Nicaragua,  some 
62.000  people,  is  well  beyond  what  is 
necessary  to  defend  against  any  ag- 
gi^on  Into  Nicaragua.  In  fact  as  the 
Senator  from  California  has  pointed 
out  Nicaragua  has  acted  on  ita  stated 
purpose,  and  has  actually  crossed  the 
borders  of  Honduras  and  of  Costa 
Rica. 

Mr.  Preddent  we  have  attempted  to 
befriend  the  Govemmmt  of  Nicara- 
gua. We  did  that  whm  they  sdaed 
power.  That  did  not  work.  Instead,  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  turned 
toward  other  sources  of  friendship— to 
the  Soviet  Unkm,  to  Cuba,  to  East 
Germany,  to  Bulgaria,  to  Libya,  and  to 
the  Palestine  liberation  Organlaatlon. 
We  have  attonpted  disengagement 
That  was  tried  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives about  a  month  ago  when 
they  voted  to  do  nothing  for  the  Con- 
tras, and  immediately  after  that  Com- 
mandante  Ortega  left  his  country  of 
Nicaragua  and  went  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  Eastern  bloc  countries. 
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We  found  out  than  that  when  we 
ofoetn  a  vacuum  l»7  dapartlnc  tnn  a 
NdoD  of  the  iporld.  that  Taeunm  does 
not  T«nalB  a  vacuum  for  looc  but  It  to 
fOtad. 

Mr.  Piertdwit.  Nleoracua  to  not  «n- 
other  Vietnam.  Nlearatua  to  In  our 
own  baekyanL  n  to  In  a  rackm  of  the 
votld  whldi  haa  htotorteally  been 
within  the  9bere  of  the  UjB.  eaneem. 
The  Monroe  Doetrtaw  waa  developed 
to  i^ate  to  Juit  thto  part  of  the  world. 
One  of  the  Icinne  vA  Vietnam  to  that 
than  to  a  dontno  theory,  that  when 
one  ooontry  faUi,  other  oountrtee  tend 
tofaUaawdL 

It  to  my  view  that  what  the  Senator 
from  caUf onria  haa  done  to  to  offer  an 
opportunity  to  fkoe  up  to  a  very  real 
pfoblem— to  reeocnlae  the  threat  of 
Mlcaracua  to  the  reat  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  eventuaUy  to  Mezleo  Itaelf — 
and  to  provide  the  kind  of  amtatanoe 
which  would  give  ua  naie  hope  of  nlp- 
plnc  thto  problem  in  the  bud  at  an 
Mily  atage  before  It  gete  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  WILBON.  Mr.  Preaktant.  how 
mnrtt  ttBMf  mrt***** 

The  PRSSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
flwiafnr  haa  S  mlnutea. 

Mr.  WILBON.  Mr.  Prealdent.  thank 
you.  Mr.  Preitdent.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  diatlngutohed  Senator  from  Art- 


Mr.  aOU>WATBR.  Mr.  Prealdent. 
fitting  CO  the  floor  listening  whfle  we 
uneonBtttutlooally  try  to  develop  for- 
eign policy  to  rather  humorous  be- 
eaiMe  tt  works  so  sad.  We  keep  hearing 
about  human  rights.  Tet.  the  other 
day  we  did  not  even  tap  Ruvla  on  the 
wrist  for  violation  of  a  treaty.  Human 
rights?  She  has  murdered  SO  million  or 
more  people.  We  get  friendly  with  Red 
China,  Human  rights— M  mlUkm  or 
more.  Af^iantotan— human  rights? 
The  Russians  are  killing  the  Afghans 
as  fast  as  they  can.  And  we  talk  about 
human  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  remind  my 
ooncmif  that  there  to  only  one  small 
country  in  thto  entire  world  that  has 
ever  voluntarily  taken  communism  ss 
a  tcxm  of  government.  Every  other 
country  that  suffers  under  coomiu- 
nlsm  has  had  It  driven  down  their 
throats  by  the  might  of  armed  forces. 

Mr.  Presldait.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  CsJlf  omia  should  be  commended 
for  what  he  to  trying  to  do.  He  and  I 
might  have  a  little  doser  interest  on 
thto  because  we  live  on  the  Mexican 


We  have  watched  communism  grow 
around  thto  world  and  we  have 
watched  how  country  after  country 
after  country  has  been  infiltrated  and 
taken  over,  like  they  are  trying  to  do 
In  Central  America. 

Why  are  we  concerned?  Central 
America  to  closer  to  my  living  rocnn 
than  Chicago.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  2  minutes  have  expired. 


Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  the  time. 

Mr.  wnflON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
I  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  there  to 
a  war  of  Ideas  going  on  in  Central 
America.  Those  ideas  are  freedom  and 
democracy  on  one  hand  and  commu- 
nism and  totalitarianism  on  the  other 
hand. 

Some  people  talk  about  letting  the 
peoiOe  of  Nicaragua  dedde  their  own 
future,  but  the  Russians  and  Cubans 
continue  to  ship  tanks,  artillery,  and 
shoulder  weapons  to  Nicaragua  in 
order  to  enforce  their  "solution"  upon 
an  unwilling  people. 

We  are  here  today— and  have  been 
for  a  years— debating  whether  to  send 
medical  supplies.  It  doesn't  take  a  mili- 
tary expert  to  understand  that  in  any 
battle  where  one  side  to  armed  with 
military  equipment  and  the  other  side 
to  suppled  with  Band-Aids,  the  side 
with  the  military  equipment  will  pre- 
vaU  and  the  side  with  the  Band-Aids 
will  find  them  exceedingly  usefuL 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  supply  mili- 
tary asaistanoe  to  thoae  fighting  for 
their  freedom  in  Nicaragua,  lest  we 
find  ourselves  faced  with  communism 
QHreadlng  through  Central  America 
and  threatening  Mexico.  If  that  hap- 
pens, we  wHl  be  sending  more  than  our 
arms,  we  wHl  be  sending  our  sons. 

Thoae  who  oppose  direct  American 
military  Intervention  In  Central  Amer- 
ica should  support  the  Wilson  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  wnBON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
a  minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THX7RMOND.  Mr.  President. 
Hlcaragua  to  receiving  war  equlinnent 
from  the  Soviets  directly  and  from 
Cuba.  Their  goal,  and  it  to  the  wish  of 
the  Soviets,  to  for  them  to  take  over  El 
Salvador.  If  that  happens,  then  you 
will  see  Honduras.  Guatemala,  and 
CoaU  Rica  attacked.  Mexico  will  be 
threatened.  Panama  and  the  Panama 
Canal  will  be  threatened. 

If  we  allow  that  to  happen,  then  we 
are  obligated  to  defend  that  area,  and 
it  will  throw  ua  Into  a  war.  It  to  a 
simple  thing  for  us  to  do  to  provide 
thto  $28  million  to  the  reslstanoe 
forces  fighting  for  freedom  against 
Nicaragua.  If  not.  I  predict  we  wiU  end 
up  ^"nMrx^  American  troops  there  be- 
cause we  will  be  compeUed  to  do  it  In 
order  to  keep  thto  hemisphere  free  of 
oommuntom,  which  wants  to  engulf 
the  whole  hemisphere. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  I  am  convinced  It  to  the  best 
for  freedom,  the  beet  for  America,  and 
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I  commend  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia for  offering  thto  amendment. 


Mr.  WIUBON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains?   

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  WiU  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  yield  to  me  for  10 
secoiKto? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  am  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  b)  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  diatlngutohed 
Senator  from  California.  I  wish  first  to 
pranmmnA  the  Senator  for  the  findings 
in  the  amendment,  which  I  support. 
They  express  in  clear,  concise,  and 
dramatic  terms  the  concerns  that  we 
all  share— concerns  over  the  creation 
of  a  new  military  dictatorship  in  Ma- 
nagua. 

I  am  opposed,  however,  to  the  pro- 
posal that  the  United  States  should 
provide  funding  for  both  overt  and 
covert  atffT*f~'*  to  the  non-Commu- 
nist resistance  forces  in  Nicaragua  to 
meet  both  the  military  and  nonmlll- 
tary  needs  of  such  forces.  I  am  also  op- 
posed to  the  provision  of  funds  to  the 
CIA  for  support,  without  restriction, 
for  the  armed  opposiUon  in  Nicaragua. 

In  voting  for  the  Lugar-Nunn 
amendment.  I  voted  for  funds  for  hu- 
manitarian aid  for  the  democratic  re- 
sistance and  accepted  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  choose  the  CIA  as  the  in- 
strument for  administering  those 
funds.  I  did  this  for  two  reasons. 

First,  the  funds  can  only  be  used  for 
humanitarian  aid.  Military  aid  and 
training  are  excluded.  Thto  ensures 
that  the  CIA  is  not  put  back  into  the 
business  of  running  a  secret  war  In 
Nicaragua. 

Second.  I  want  to  do  something  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  the  CIA  to  in 
the  best  position  to  provide  that  assist- 
ance. Thto  aid  cannot  be  administered 
as  if  thto  were  a  disaster  reUef  pro- 
gram. It  requires  not  only  knowledge 
of  the  requirements  of  the  reslstanoe, 
but  understanding  of  the  logistics 
mechanism  to  get  the  material  to  the 
redpienU  in  the  widely  scattered  and 
armed  Jungle  camps.  Right  now,  the 
CIA  alone  has  the  people  who  know 
who  to  to  be  supported,  where  they  are 
and  what  they  need.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  the  CIA  in  the  permanent  business 
of  humanitarian  relief,  and  I  would 
hope  that  in  conference  on  thto  bill  we 
could  move  to  a  formula  of  using  a 
multlagency  group,  with  CIA  partici- 
pation to  capitalise  on  their  experi- 
ence. Ultimately,  we  could  phase  the 
CIA  out  of  the  operation. 

What  we  clearly  do  not  want  and 
what  the  Central  Americani  do  not 
want  to  to  return  to  a  covert  CIA  mili- 
tary operation. 

For  over  4  years,  the  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committee  has  had  to  wrestle 
with  thto  Nicaragua  matter.  Through- 
out these  years,  many  of  us  have 
warned  both  our  colleagues  and  the 
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President  that  we  cannot  continue  to 
have  overt  covert  actions.  When  sup- 
poaedly  covert  operations  are  in  fact 
both  unwieldy  and  controversial,  a 
free  society  cannot  keep  them  secret 
for  very  long. 

Once  those  operations  become  public 
knowledge,  they  poison  the  weU  of  our 
foreign  policy.  They  move  the  focus 
from  the  Managuas  of  the  world  right 
back  to  Washington  and  thto  very 
Chamber.  We  end  up  fighting  wars  of 
words  with  ourselves,  rather  than  pur- 
subig  a  coherent  policy  that  we  can 
support. 

Thto  pathological  behavior  to  only 
made  worse  when  the  operations  in- 
volve paramilitary  support  to  forces 
that  we  cannot  control,  or  when  CIA 
offldato  are  so  afraid  of  congressional 
on)osltion  that  they  hide  their  activi- 
ties from  us  until  something  blows  up 
in  our  collective  faces.  I  have  stated, 
and  I  confidently  believe,  that  the  In- 
telligence Committee  can  mmiitor  CIA 
administration  of  a  program  of  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  the  democratic  op- 
position in  Nicaragua.  I  cannot  speak 
with  the  same  confidence  if  we  once 
again  give  the  CIA  an  uncertain  man- 
date to  meddle  militarily  in  that 
region. 

The  irresponsible  CIA  operations  in 
NIcangua  are  history:  Mlnlngn:  UJB. 
nationato  in  cmnbat  operations;  ill-con- 
ceived sabotage  and  maritime  strike 
operations;  abuses  and  excesses  by 
poorly  chosen  guerrilla  leaders;  poorly 
planned  and  supported  air  operations; 
and  nonproductive  ground  operation. 

We  don't  want  to  turn  back  the 
clock  and  start  thto  all  over  again.  The 
Central  Americans  do  not  want  thto  to 
again  become  an  American  war.  They 
want  our  support,  but  they  do  not 
want  control  by  the  CIA  any  more 
than  they  want  U.S.  marines. 

I  oppose  thto  amendment  because  It 
places  the  emphasto  on  military  aid.  I 
have  previously  voiced  strong  objec- 
tion to  the  covert  acticm  program  in 
Nicaragua  because  it  lacked  any  dear 
definition  of  the  military  objectives. 
No  one  knew  where  the  military  oper- 
ation was  leading.  We  heard  at  oite 
time  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
aims  interdiction.  At  another  time  it 
was  to  take  the  pressure  off  of  El  Sal- 
vador. Then  there  was  the  prospect  it 
was  to  help  overthrow  the  Sandintota 
government  or  at  least  "cry  unde," 
whatever  that  means. 

Since  we  have  cut  off  funding  to  the 
reslstanoe,  they  have  been  forced  to 
turn  to  the  political  dement  of  the  op- 
poaitlon.  Partly  to  help  them  gain  the 
funds  they  need.  Partly  to  gain  sup- 
port and  strength.  Thto  has  worked. 
The  filters  have  been  able  to  not 
(mly  sustain  themsdves,  but  grow  sig- 
nificantly In  numbers.  They  have 
become  largely  sdf-suffident  in 
sources  of  military  supplies  and  logis- 
tics and  training. 


In  my  recent  visit  to  Costa  Rica,  I 
spoke  with  Alfonso  Robelo.  He  told  me 
of  the  Intent  of  the  unified  political 
leadership,  Robelo,  Crua,  and  Calero, 
to  assume  control  of  the  military  ele- 
ments of  the  democratic  resistance. 
Thto  to  exactly  right.  The  military  op- 
erations should  be  conducted  in  sup- 
port of  a  political  solution  and  under 
political  direction,  not  as  an  end  in 
themsdves.  The  Nicaraguans  want  to 
resolve  their  problem  their  way.  We 
should  let  thto  process  woric  and 
achieve  the  dialog  that  the  UNIR 
seeks  with  the  Sandinista  regime.  Pro- 
viding direct  U.S.  military  aid  to  the 
resistance  will  undermine  that  process. 
The  dialog  in  El  Salvador  has  been  dif- 
ficult, and  President  Duarte  to  ham- 
pered In  hto  efforts  partly  because  he 
must  take  into  account  a  strong,  large- 
ly independent  military.  We  do  not 
want  thto  same  situation  in  Nicaragxia. 

If,  in  the  future,  we  find  it  necessary 
to  change  the  nature  and  extent  of 
ouj*  help,  the  President  is  provided  a 
mechanism  in  the  Lugar-Nimn  amend- 
ment to  come  back  to  Congress  with 
such  a  request. 

It  to  vital  to  remember  what  our 
major  goal  must  l>e:  a  policy  toward 
Nicaragua  that  will  unite  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  our  Government, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  our  people. 
Without  such  unity,  anything  we  do  to 
merely  the  focus  of  more  domestic  ar- 
gument—which the  commandantes  in 
Managua  Imow  very  well  how  to  ex- 
ploit. 

The  American  people  have  seen 
enough  of  the  commandantes  to  know 
that  the  Sandinista  govemmoit  to 
harsh,  dictatorial,  narrow-minded,  and 
committed  to  the  support  of  guerrillas 
and  terrorists  in  Central  America.  Few 
are  fooled  by  Sandinista  claims  of  de- 
mocracy or  moderation,  or  by  at- 
tempts to  blame  all  their  polides  on 
the  very  peasant  rebellion  that  those 
polides  have  fueled. 

What  the  American  people  dearly 
want,  however,  to  moderation  in  U.8. 
tactics.  And  that  to  what  we  achieved 
yesterday  when  we  passed  the  Lugar- 
Nunn  amendment.  If  we  try  to  change 
that  hard-won,  truly  impressive  con- 
sensus, frankly,  we  will  lose  it. 

To  me,  then,  the  choice  to  dear  we 
can  stick  with  what  we  have  passed, 
which  may  well  lead  to  a  consensus  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  a  consoli- 
dation of  public  support  for  our  policy. 
Or  we  can  tinker  with  it,  and  thereby 
destroy  the  consensus  that  we  have 
built.  Whatever  my  colleagues'  policy 
preferences,  I  urge  them  not  to  tear 
down  the  framework  that  we  have 
spent  so  much  effort  to  construct. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Preddent,  first,  I 
ssk  unanimous  consent  to  add  Sena- 
tors Dbitow,  THimifoifD,  Hcua, 
Hatch,  and  H»cbt  as  coeponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 


Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  requested  by  diatlngutohed  Mem- 
bers of  thto  body  to  dioose  another  ve- 
hlde  for  thto  amendment.  They  have 
been  leading  cosponsors  and  parUd- 
pants  in  the  negotiations  that  led  to 
the  Nunn-Lugar-Wamer  amendmmt 
which  was  agreed  to  yesterday.  They 
have  agreed  that  they  would  forbear 
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from  supporting  any  other  measure 
that  provided  any  aid. 

While  I  may  question  the  wisdom  of 
that  agreement,  they  are  men  of 
honor.  I  respect  that,  and  I  respect  the 
fact  that  they  are  ccHnmitted,  and 
their  commitment,  they  feel,  does  not 
allow  them  at  thto  time,  on  thto  vehl- 
de.  to  support  thto  amendment,  even 
though  they  have  expressed  to  me  in 
no  uncertain  terms  their  support  of 
military  aid  to  the  Contras.  I  intend 
not  to  force  them  to  vote  against  thto 
measure  and  against  their  true  fed- 
ings  today.  I  intend  to  give  them  the 
opportimity  to  vote  for  it  on  a  differ- 
ent vehide  and  very  soon.  I  wUl  offer 
It  as  an  amendment  to  the  supplonen- 
tal  appropriations  trill  that  will  be 
before  us  very  shortly  because,  Mr. 
Preddent,  to  repeat  the  dear  admoni- 
tion from  the  Bipartisan  National 
Commission  on  Central  America; 
"Central  America  to  both  vital  and  vul- 
nerable. Its  millions  of  refugees  will 
become  our  problem.  Its  danger  to 
ours.  The  United  States  and  its  allies 
must  negotiate,  but  realistically  from 
strength,  by  keeping  the  pressure  cm, 
and  not  engaging  in  wishful  thinking 
that  will  lead  to  an  unverifiable  proc- 
ess and  continued  war." 

We  are  told  by  Preddent  Duarte  and 
others  that  that  means  we  must  give 
military  aid  as  well  as  economic  and 
political  aid  to  El  Salvador.  So  must 
we  give  military  aid  to  democratic 
forces  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Preddent,  I  rductantly  with- 
draw thto  amendment.  I  will  not  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  today.  That  wUl 
come  soon  on  another  vdiide. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  withdrawn. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  yldd 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require,  but 
I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  no  time. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. With  the  withdrawal  of  the 
amendment,  was  the  time  in  oppod- 
tion  taken,  as  well  as  the  time  of  the 
proponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICEU.  The 
Senator  to  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consoit  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  be  given  5  mlnutea.  If  he 
will  give  me  I  minute  of  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  LOOAR.  Mr.  Ptwident.  I  oom- 
nand  Um  nwntrrr  from  CiJtfornU  for 
)ilB  tinMMlnont  and  my  caJOmtpim  for 
tbe  dsbate  irtildi  hu  ansuad  In  mp- 
oart  of  tha  amanknani. 

11M  Sanator  from  Calif omla  la  oor- 
laol  whan  ha  manttooa  that  In  prepor 
ration  for  the  Wpvtlaan  aupport  that 
lie  hopad  would  oeeur  on  brtnglnc  hu- 
,^m,H»Hmwt  aaaManea  to  the  Contraa 
In  Mkangua.  that  acr«oni«nU  have 
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Aa  one  participant  In  thoae  acree- 
manti.  I  would  aay  to  the  Senator 
titan  California  publicly  aa  I  have  said 
prtvately.  that  my  aentlmenta  are  hli 
and  on  anotbar  occaalnn.  «t  another 
timo,  I  Willi  ba  a  iopporter  of  his 


UMI 


I  appreciate  the  ariumenta  in  favor 
of  the  portion  and  hla  wUllncnem  not 

lo  pnm  the  amendment  on  thia  ooca- 
alon.  Thta  will  help  achieve  atrong  bl- 
naittaan  aupport  and  will  lead  to  a 
atoiinc  vote  on  thto  bill  at  thla  time. 

I  yield  to  my  dlrtlnculahed  colleague 
from  OaorgU. 

Mr.  NUMH.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  did  aup- 
port military  aaalatanre  in  the  past. 
There  may  be  aome  time  in  the  future 
whan  I  will  alao  aupport  luch  aaalst- 
anee.  I  hope  that  we  can  give  economic 
aid,  aa  weU  aa  political  and  eotmomlc 
levarate.  a  chanoe  to  work.  I  believe  it 
to  Important  that  we  give  It  a  chanoe.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  will  take  1 
moath.  2.  S.  or  e  montha.  but  I  believe 
««  can  build  a  oonaenaua  around  this 
general  poUey.  Military  aaalatanoe  that 
paaaaa  the  nonatn  by  two  votea  or  loaea 
by  two  votea.  la  not  a  cmaenauB.  We 
must  have  a  conaenaus  on  both  sldea 
of  the  aisle  ao  that  the  maasage  goea 
to  the  Sandlniatas  that  our  polldea 
will  be  iMtwt^**'*  If  they  believe  we 
wfll  provide  military  assls»anf»  for  6 
mooths  followed  by  no  aaalatance 
whatever,  then  we  have  no  coaatatan- 
ey.  Juat  a  9-month  policy  that  will 
have  no  effect. 

I  congratalate  the  Senator  from 
CaUf omla  for  his  strong  statement.  I 
am  alao  pleased  that  he  waa  willing  to 
draw  down  hla  amendment  at  this 
IKdnt  and  consider  It  at  a  later  point.  I 
hope  the  Senator  would  cmslder  what 
h,piyw.rt  In  the  Houae  on  this  issue. 

Tbe  House  la  moving  toward  the 
middle  ground,  if  my  perceptions  are 
correct.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
fomla  would  serknialy  consider  giving 
thla  p<dttcy  of  political  and  economic 
meaaurea  and  himaanltarlan  aid.  a 
dianoe  to  succeed.  If  we  vote  very 
qulAly  on  the  Senate  side  and  even  if 
we  paaa  the  reeumptlon  of  military  aid 
by  one  or  two  votea,  I  think  the 
DTffjT.M  that  la  belnc  made  on  the 
Houae  aide  to  develop  a  consensus 
could  be  very  much  hindered.  So  I 
th^nk  the  Senator  from  California  for 
hla  action  thla  morning. 


ICBS-Vtt\ 

wmxt  iMuammn  ao.  ta*.  m 

Mr  DOLS.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I 
unanimous  oonent  that  the  dlstln- 
guMMd  Senator  from  MaaaachuaetU 
may  be  permitted  to  modify  hla 
amendment.  __^_^__^     . 

The  PIUBSIDINO  OFFICER.  la 
there  objection?  Without  objectkm.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KKRRT.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  offer 
the  following  modlfkiat.Vw  to  my 
amendment  which  I  aent  to  the  deak 
for  Ita  immediate  conalderatlon. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  haa  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

The  amendment,  aa  modified,  is  aa 

follows: 

At  Um  approivlat*  place  in  tbe  Mil.  add 
Um  f  oUowlnS'. 

None  of  Um  moolM  MiUunlaad  to  be  ap- 
DTOprtatad  In  Utie  or  any  other  act  can  be 
uMd  to  fund  dlraeUy,  or  indtreetly.  aettvltlea 
fgminM.  tiM  lownuiMnt  o(  Ntcaracua  wblch 
bav«  not  been  auUMrtaed  by.  or  Piumant 
to.  law  and  whUb  would  plaoe  tbe  United 
States  in  vkdatlon  of  our  obllsstlon  under 
tbe  Cbarter  of  the  Organtiattnn  ol  Ameri- 
can States,  to  which  tbe  United  Statea  is  a 
algnatory.  or  under  intematlooal  Uw  aa  de- 
fined by  treaty  oommltmenU  agreed  to,  and 
rattfled  by.  tbe  OovemnMnt  of  tbe  United 
Statea. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
qneatlon  is  now  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts as  modlfed. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  am 
not  requeatlng  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  DOIX.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoua  oonaent  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  object.    

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  hears  an  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  suggeat 
the  abaence  of  a  quorunL 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  ask 
unanimous  oonaent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  readnded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
ia  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  Just  explain  very  quickly  the 
modification.  It  Is  I  think  very  simple. 
It  clarifies  the  concerns  of  some  with 
respect  to  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advlaea  that  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing matter  is  not  In  order. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  2 
minutes  to  explain  this  change. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  the 
change  Is  one  phrase  to  the  original 
wording  which  tnaerts  the  words  "have 
not  beoa  authorlaed  by.  or  pursuant  to 
law  and  whldi  and  which." 

The  reaaon  for  that  Is  simply  to  clar- 
ify sections  of  the  Congress  which 
may  already  be  in  plaoe  that  some 
Members  were  concerned  might  be 
aomehow  excluded  by  virtue  of  the 
original  language.  I  think  it  is  pretty 
straight-forward. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Yea.  I  yield  to  the  Sai- 
mUx  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  simply 
point  out  to  the  Senate  that  the  Intel- 
ligence Authorisation  Act  of  Flacal 
1984  contalna  Identical  language.  We 
ate  on  record  that  our  actions  vls-a-vla 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  muat  be 
in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the 
Organliatltm  of  American  Statea. 

Will  the  Senator  once  again  add  me 
as  a  coaponaor? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  be  Included  as 

a  coaponaor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  renew 
my  request  that  the  order  for  the  yeas 

and  nays  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  obJecUon.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts as  modified. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  280).  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 
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D.  iurrLnoirrAL  ArraonuATioHs; 

BAKI.T  ACnOH 

1.  Houte  Floor  Amendmenta  (8/12/95/ 
The  Houae  revered  lU  earlier  poai- 
tlon  and  approved  $27  million  in  hu- 
manitarian aaslstanoe  during  floor 
conslderaUon  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriaUons  bill.  The  lengthy  debate 
of  the  Mlchel-McDade  amendment  al- 
lowing such  aaalatance  and  of  asaodat- 
ed  propoaala  follows. 


8X7PPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL.  1988 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  Houae  reaolve  Itaelf  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
conslderaUon  of  the  bill  (HJl.  2877) 
making  supplemental  approprlatlona 
for  the  flacal  year  ending  September 
30. 1M5.  and  for  otho-  purpoMt. 

Ttie  SPKAKKR  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mlsalaalppl  [Mr. 
WHRml. 


m  IBS  coMMRT^  or 

According,  the  House  resolved 
Itaelf  Into  the  Commltttee  of  the 
Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the 
Unkm  for  the  further  conalderatlon  of 
the  bin.  HJt  2577,  with  Mr.  BsowH  of 
California  In  the  chair. 

The  aerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bUL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  roae  on  Tueaday. 
June  11.  1985,  the  Clerk  had  complet- 
ed reading  the  bill  for  amendment. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  180 
and  today's  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, no  amendments  are  In  order 
except  the  following  amendments 
which  shall  be  considered  In  the  fol- 
lowing order  only,  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  read,  ahall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment  except  aa  specified, 
and  ahall  be  In  order  even  If  amending 
a  portion  of  the  bOl  already  paaaed  In 
the  reading  of  the  bill  for  amendment: 

First  The  amendment  printed  In  the 
CoHouaaiOHAL  Rsooao  of  June  5, 

[CR8-3741 

1985,  by  Repreaentatlve  Micbb,  If  of- 
fered by  Repreaentatlve  Michel  or 
Repreaentatlve  McDasi,  which  shall 
be  debatable  for  2  hours  and  20  mln- 
utea.  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponent  and  a 
Member  oppoaed  thereto,  and  after  2 
hours  of  debate  shall  be  subject  to  the 
following  two  amendments: 

Second.  The  amendment  printed  in 
the  CotraaasaioiiAL  Rboobd  of  Jime  6, 
1985,  by.  and  If  offered  by.  Represent- 
ative BoLuro.  which  shall  be  debatable 
for  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  Repreaentatlve  Bolahd 
and  a  MembCT  oppoaed  thereto; 

Third.  The  amendment  printed  in 
the  CowGBaaaiOHAi.  Rboobd  of  June  S. 
1985.  by.  and  if  offered  by.  Repreaent- 
atlve Gdhabvt,  which  shall  be  debata- 
ble for  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  Representative  Oc^- 
HAanr  and  a  Member  oppoaed  thereto; 


Fourth.  The  amoidment  to  the  bill 
printed  In  the  ComutaaaiOHAi.  Raooao 
of  June  5,  1985,  by.  and  if  offered  by. 
Repreaentatlve  Hamzltoh,  which  shall 
be  debatable  for  2  hotira,  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  Repreaentatlve 
HamLTOii  and  a  Member  (vpoaed 
thoeto. 

D  1110 

Mr.  MgDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
(Vialgnate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MCDaaa:  Page 
44.  after  line  29.  tnaert  the  foUowtng: 


KUMAinTABiAa  MsisxAaci  worn  WiaUUOUAM 
DSMOcaATic  aaaisTAMCs 

For  an  additional  amount  for  humanitari- 
an aaristanoe  provided  to  such  department 
or  agency  of  tbe  United  States  as  tbe  Presi- 
dent abaD  rtwlgnatf.  except  tbe  Central  tai- 
teDlgenoe  Agency  or  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resiat- 
anoe,  $27,000,000  to  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation untU  liarcb  SI.  1986.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 
one-third  of  the  amount  appropriated  by 
this  paracraph  ahall  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion upon  the  enactment  of  thla  Act,  an  ad- 
ditional one-third  shall  be  available  for  obli- 
gation upon  submlsilon  of  the  flrat  report 
required  by  section  104  of  this  chapter,  and 
the  remaining  one-third  shall  be  avaOable 
for  obligation  upon  submission  of  the 
second  such  report.  As  used  in  this  para- 
graph, tbe  term  "humanitarian  assistance" 
means  the  provision  of  food,  clothing,  medi- 
cine, and  other  humanitarian  aaslstanoe, 
and  It  does  not  Include  the  provision  of 
weapons,  weapons  systems,  ammunition,  or 
other  equipment,  vehicles  or  material  which 
can  be  used  to  inflict  serious  bodily  baim  or 
death. 

AsaiSTAiKS  roa  mPLnmiTATioa  or  a 

OOirrAOOKA  AQKBlfKirr 

For  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
tbe  expaises  arising  from  tmplementatlcm 
by  tbe  0(mtadora  nations  (Mexleo.  Panama, 
Colombia,  and  Venesuela)  of  an  agreement 
among  tbe  countrtea  of  Central  America 
based  on  the  Contadora  Document  of  Objec- 
Uvea  of  September  9,  1963,  Including  peace- 
keeping, verlflcatton.  aitd  monitoring  sys- 
tems, $2,000,000,  to  remain  available  untU 
expended. 

nsimini  raovisiom 

Sac.  101.  Funds  appropriated  by  this  chap- 
ter under  the  headings  "Humanitarian  As- 
slstance  for  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Resist- 
ance" and  "Assistance  for  Implementation 
of  a  Contadora  Asreement"  may  be  obligat- 
ed and  expended  notwithstanding  section  10 
of  Public  lAW  91-672  and  secUon  15  of  the 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1966  or  any  other  comparable  provisions  of 
Uw. 

Ssc.  102.  (a)  The  iwoblbiUons  contained  in 
section  8066(a)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act.  1985  (as  otm- 
talned  In  SecUon  101  of  Public  Iaw  98-473) 
and  secUon  801  of  the  Intelllg«aee  Authori- 
sation Act  for  Fiscal  Tear  1986  (Public  Law 
08-618)  shall,  without  llmltaUmi  as  to  flacal 
year,  apply  with  respect  to  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  cbapter  under  the  headings 
"Humanitarian  Assistance  for  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Reaistance"  and  "Assistance  for 
Implementation  of  a  Contadora  Agree- 
ment". 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act.  secUon  8066(a)  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act,  1985  (as  contained  In  Section  101  of 
Public  Law  96-473),  or  aecUon  801  of  the  In- 
telligence Authorisation  Act  for  Fiscal  Tear 
1985  (PuUlc  Law  96-618)  shall  be  construed 
to  pnrtUbtt  tbe  United  Statea  Oovemment 
from  exchanging  Information  with  the  Nica- 
raguan democratic  reslstanoe,  or  the  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure,  but  only  for  tbe  pur- 
poses for  wtalcb  they  are  expressly  made 
available,  of  tbe  funds  appropriated  by  this 
cbapter  under  tbe  heartinn  "Humanitarian 
Assistance  for  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Re- 
slstanoe" and  "Aalstanoe  for  Implonenta- 

tion  of  A  ContAdora  Aareement." 
Sac.  103.  The  Prealdent  is  urged— 
(1)  to  vigorously  pursue  the  use  of  diplo- 
matic and  economic  steps  to  resolve  the  con- 


fliet  in  Miearacua,  including  negetistlons 


(A)  Implement  tbe  Contadora 
of  ObJecUves  of  SqHember  9, 1963:  and 

(B)  at  tbe  saoM  time,  devdop  trade  and 
economic  measures  to  dose  consultatton  and 
cooperation  with  other  natiooa  which  wfll 
encourage  the  Oovermnent  of  Nlcaiagua  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  resolve  tbe  con- 
flict: 

(2)  to  suspend  military  maneuvers  to  Hon- 
duras and  off  Nicaragua's  coast,  and  to  lift 
the  embargo  on  trade  wttb  mcaragua.  If  tbe 
Ooverament  of  Nicaragua  agrees  to  a  cease- 
fire, to  open  a  dialog  with  tbe  mcaraguan 
democratic  resistance  and  to  saipend  tbe 
state  of  emergency;  and 

(3)  to  resume  bUaterml  dIscusBlons  with 
the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  with  a  view  of 
encouraging— 

(A)  a  ehurcb-^nedlated  dialog  between  the 
Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  and  tbe  Nicara- 
guan democratic  resistance  to  support  of  In- 
temal  reooncillatkm.  as  called  for  by  tbe 
Contadora  Document  of  Objectives:  and 

(B)  a  comprehensive,  verifiable  agreement 
among  the  naUons  of  Central  Amolca, 
based  on  the  Contadora  Document  of  Objeo- 
Uves. 

Sac.  104.  (a)  The  President  shaU  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  every  90  days  on  the 
acUvlUea  carried  out  to  aooordanoe  with  sec- 
Uon 103  and  on  tbe  awiitance  provided 
under  the  paragraphs  of  this  cbapter 
headed  "Htmumltarlan  Assistance  for  Nica- 
raguan Democratic  Resistance"  and  "Assist- 
ance for  Implementation  of  a  Contadora 
Agreement".  Such  reports  shall  describe  tbe 
wflllngness  of  tbe  Nicaraguan  democratic  re- 
slstanoe and  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua 
to  negotiate  and  the  progress  of  efforts  to 

[CRS-375] 

achieve  the  obJecUves  set  out  to  paragraph 
(3)  of  Section  103  and  shall  provide  a  de- 
tailed accounting  of  the  disbursement  of 
any  such  assistance. 

(b)  As  part  of  each  of  the  rqxats  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  to  tbe  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Houae  of 
Rn>reacntatlvea,  and  to  the  Select  Coeamlt- 
tee  on  Intelllgenoe  of  the  Senate,  a  report 

on  alleged  human  rifhts  vkdatkmt  by  the 

Nicaracuan  democratic  resistance  and  tbe 
Oovemment  of  Nicaragua.  With  reject  to 
tbe  allefed  violaUoDS  tbe  r^wrt  shall  In- 
clude Inf onnaUon  <m  who  Is  responsible  for 
such  human  rights  violations. 

8BC  IM.  ADOmONAL  ASBBTANCB  FOa  THE  CBI- 
TBAL  AimiCA  PCACa  PBOCOB 

(a)  SuBiassioa  or  RaanasT.- If  the  Presi- 
dmt  determines  at  any  time  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  tbat- 

(1)  negotiations  based  on  tbe  Contadora 
Document  of  Objectives  of  September  9. 
1963,  have  produced  an  agreement,  or  show 
promises  of  producing  an  agreement,  or 

(2)  other  trade  and  economic  meaaurea 
will  aasist  to  a  reaoluUon  of  the  conflict,  or 
to  stabOlxaUon  to  the  regkm.  tbe  President 
may  submit  to  the  Congress  a  request  for 
budget  and  other  authority  to  provide  addl- 
Uonal  asslstanfif  for  tbe  furtherance  of  tbe 
Central  America  peaoe  prooeas. 

(b)  SxAmasR  To  Bs  Imclobbd.— Tbe 
President's  request  shaU  Include  a  detailed 
statement  as  to  progress  made  to  resolve  tbe 
conflict  In  the  region. 

(c)  ComnLXATiov  WriH  tws  Coaaaass.— In 
formulating  a  request  pursuant  to  subsee- 
tion  (a),  tbe  President  shall  consult  with  tbe 
Congress. 
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;  A0TnML-<l>  TIM  prowt- 

doitac  Um 

to  Um  onaUtraUoB  in  Um 

I  o(  a  JolDt  rMOlu- 

tottM      . 

i  to  wh— rtmn  (»). 
o<  tbli  mlMwHnn   Um 
I  only  »  lolnt 
%  loctaUttv* 
d»y«  iltar  ttM  OoocMi  NMITM  UM  rwiMrt 
gQhBittod  ^  Um  riMlrtint  punuant  to  mio- 

(A)  tte  BBttv  Bll«  Um  rMoMnc  cImim 

«  wow  •  adamaiMl  Mrthorttj 

for   tiM   Ontnl   AnMrtn 

„,_  _Mt  tto  rii^rtint  requMtad 

III       to  tiM  BopplMMntal  Appropite- 

I  Act.  ItM.  BotwttlMtandliic  aeetkn  10 

oCPiMlBLMftl-fn.'*: 

(B)  wbtob  dOM  not  haw  a  praamble:  and 

(C)  Um  tttla  of  vliteb  la  at  (oUovk  "Joint 
I  laltttiw  to  Oontral  Amerlaa  pur- 

U>  tba  OimiiWMntil  Appromiatiaoa 


(S)  A  JolBt  naolutten  ataaU.  upon  th«  In- 
tioducftlen.  ba  rafamd  to  the  approprtat* 
or  eonnimaaa  of  ttM  Houm  of 


(4)  U  aU  tba  ooaamtttaaa  of  the  Houaato 
wbldi  a  Joint  laaoliitlan  bai  boon  raf  orrad 
taava  not  lapoctad  Um  auna  Joint  raaolutlon 
by  tha  and  of  U  lacWattva  daya  aftar  the 
flnt  Joint  Isolation  waa  tntroduoed.  any 
fnmmtnrr  which  iMa  not  rapofted  the  ftrtt 
Joint  naolnttan  Introdnoad  ahaU  be  dia- 
dMvnd  tram  fiirthar  coMldafattnn  of  that 
Joint  naolutkm  and  that  Joint  rewlutkm 
■ban  ba  ptafead  OB  Um  tmroiirtate  calendar 

ofthaHooae. 

(0XA)  At  any  thne  after  the  first  joint  rea- 
otatloB  plnead  on  tba  appropriate  calendar 
haa  been  on  that  ^t'*-'*"  tor  a  period  of  S 
k«MellTri  daya.  It  la  in  order  for  any 
>fi— iMir  of  the  Houae  (after  conmltatlon 
vtth  tba  Speaker  aa  to  the  moat  appropriate 
ttea  for  the  eonalderatlan  of  that  Joint  reao- 
hitlon)  to  move  that  the  Houae  reaolve  itaelf 
into  the  Ooaanilttae  of  the  Whole  Houae  on 
the  State  of  the  UBtai  for  the  cxaiafcleratlon 
of  that  Joint  raaolutlon.  Tbe  motion  la 
highly  prtTOeced  and  la  In  order  even 
tbooch  a  prerloua  motloa  to  tbe  aame  effect 
m  illeatinnil  to.  AU  poInU  of  order 
,  tbe  Joint  raaohitlon  under  dauaea  3 

e  of  Rule  ZZI  of  tbe  Rulea  of  the 

Boiw  are  walvad.  U  tbe  motion  !■  agreed 
to.  tbe  reaotutlon  ahaU  remain  the  unfln- 
VriwMt  tniriiMM  of  tbe  Houae  until  dlipoaed 
of.  A  motion  to  laconrtder  tbe  vote  by  which 
tbe  motion  la  dimgreed  to  ahaU  not  be  In 


•a  wK-h  It  la  danimirt  a  part  of  the  rulea  of 
tba  Houae.  but  appiloable  only  with  raapeet 
to  tbe  pioeadure  to  be  foUowad  In  the 
Howe  In  the  eaae  of  a  Joint  raaolutlon.  and 
It  auvataadaa  other  rulaa  only  to  the  extant 
that  It  hi  liiuwiatant  with  aueh  mlaa:  and 

(B)  wtth  fun  racognitlon  of  tbe  oonatttu- 
tVi«i  right  of  tba  Houae  to  change  Ita  ruksa 
at  any  time.  In  tbe  aama  manner,  and  to  the 
T»f  extent  aa  In  the  caae  of  any  other  rule 
of  tba  Howe,  and  of  the  right  of  the  Com- 
mlttae  on  Rulea  to  report  a  raaolutlon  for 
tba  ooiMlderatlon  of  any  maaaure. 

OK.  Ita  ADDmOMAL  AMHTANCS  FOB  NKAgA- 
GDAlf  DgmOATK  MWgTAMCg^ 

(a)  SuBKiaaioii  or  Rawjaar.— U  the  Praal. 
dent  deCarmtnaa  at  any  time  after  the  enactr 
ment  of  thla  Act  that-  

(1)  negotl^looi  baaed  on  tbe  Contadora 
Document  of  ObJecUvoa  of  September  ». 
1909.  have  failed  to  produce  an  agreement. 

or 

(3)  other  trade  and  economic  meaaurea 
have  failed  to  reaolve  tbe  conflict, 
tbe  Praaldent  may  submit  to  tbe  Congreaa  a 
lequaat  for  budget  and  other  authority  to 
ttrovtda  addttlonal  aaalatance  for  the  Nlcara- 
guan  democratic  realatanoe. 

(b)  Sranaairr  To  Bi  Imgldbsb.— The 
Praaldent'B  request  aball  Include  a  detaOed 
atatement  as  to  why  the  negotlatlona  or 
other  meaaurea  have  failed  to  reaolve  the 
conflict  In  tbe  region.        

(c)  CoaaotiATioa  Wrm  thb  Cowoaaaa^— In 
formulating  a  requeat  pursuant  to  aubaec- 
tlon  (a),  the  Prealdent  ahall  oonault  with  the 


luUon)  to  more  that  tbe  Houae  reaolve  ItaeU 
Into  the  Committee  of  tbe  Whole  Houae  on 
the  State  of  the  Onion  for  the  consideration 
of  that  joint  reaolutlon.  The  motion  la 
highly  privileged  and  Is  In  order  even 
ttuH'g*'  a  previous  motion  to  the  aame  effect 
has  been  dtoagieed  to.  All  pointa  of  order 
B0»in^  tbe  Joint  reaolutlon  under  dauaea  > 
and  6  of  Rule  ZZI  of  the  Rulea  of  the 
Houae  are  waived.  If  the  motion  la  agreed 
to.  tbe  reaolutlon  tball  remain  tbe  unfin- 
ished bustneas  of  the  Houae  untO  dlapoeed 
of.  A  moUon  to  reconalder  the  vote  by  which 
tbe  motion  Is  disagreed  to  shall  not  be  In 


UM 


(B)  Debate  on  tbe  Joint  reatdutlon  shaU 
not  exoaed  ten  hours,  which  Shan  be  divided 
equally  between  a  Member  favoring  and  a 
ysa— tMw  opposing  the  Joint  reaolutlon.  A 
motion  to  Umlt  debate  la  In  order  at  any 
^faM  in  the  Houae  or  In  tbe  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  la  not  debatabla. 

(C)  An  amewhnent  to  tba  Joint  reeolutlon 
la  not  in  order. 

<D>  At  tbe  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the 
Joint  leaiiliitlnii  the  Committee  of  the 
Wboia  ahaU  rtee  and  report  the  Joint  raaolu- 
tlon  bock  to  the  Houae.  and  the  previous 
question  ahaU  be  I'^-i**"*^  aa  ordered  on 
the  Joint  raaolutlon  to  final  paaaage  without 
Intervening  motion. 

(•)  Aa  oaad  in  thla  aubaeetkxi.  the  term 
ImMatlTti  day"  meana  a  day  on  which  the 
HoiMO  to  In  aaaalnn 

(7)  Thla  Biihaactlon  la  enacted— 

(A)  aa  an  exerelae  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  tbe  Houae  of  RepresentaUves.  and 


(d)  CoawaaaaioiiAL  Acnoa.— (1)  The  provl- 
itoni  of  thla  aubaectlon  apply,  during  the 
90th  Congreaa.  to  the  oonaldermtlon  In  the 
HoiHe  of  Repreaentatlvea  of  a  joint  reaolu- 
tlon with  reapect  to  tbe  requeat  submitted 
by  tbe  Prealdent  pursuant  to  aubaectlon  (a). 

(3)  'Fm  purpoaea  of  thla  aubaectlon.  the 
term  "Julnt  reaolutlon"  meana  only  a  Joint 
raaolutlon  Introduced  within  3  leglalatlve 
days  after  tbe  Congreas  reoelvea  the  requeat 
submitted  by  the  President  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a>— 

(A)  the  matter  after  the  resolving  dauae 
of  which  Is  as  follows:  "That  the  Congreaa 
hereby  approvea  the  additional  authority 
and  assistance  for  the  Nlcaraguan  democrat- 
ic resMance  that  the  Prealdent  requested 
pursuant  to  tbe  Supplemental  Approprla- 
tlofM  Act.  19M.  notwithstanding  secUon  10 
of  PubUc  Law  91-473.": 

(B)  which  doea  not  have  a  preamble:  and 

(C)  the  title  of  which  Is  as  follows:  "Joint 
Resolution  relsXlng  to  Central  America  pur- 
suant to  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act.  19M.". 

(3)  A  Joint  reaoluUon  shall,  upon  Introduc- 
tion, be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee or  coasmlttees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

<4)  If  aU  the  oommltteea  of  tbe  House  to 
which  a  Joint  reaolutlon  has  been  referred 
have  not  reported  tbe  same  joint  reaolutlon 
by  the  end  of  15  leglalaUve  days  after  tbe 
first  joint  reaolutlon  was  Introduced,  any 
committee  which  has  not  reported  the  first 
joint  reaolutlon  Introduced  shaU  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  that 
Joint  reaolutlon  and  that  joint  resolution 
ShaU  be  placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar 
of  the  House. 

(SXA)  At  any  time  after  the  first  joint  res- 
olution piaoed  on  the  appropriate  calendar 
has  been  on  that  calendar  for  a  period  of  S 
leglalatlve  days.  It  Is  in  order  for  any 
Member  of  tbe  House  (after  consultation 
with  the  Speaker  as  to  the  most  appropriate 
time  for  tbe  ooMideration  of  that  joint  reao- 


(B)  Debate  on  tbe  Joint  reaolutlon  shaU 
not  exceed  ten  houra.  which  sbaU  be  divided 
equally  between  a  Member  favoring  and  a 
Member  opposing  the  Joint  reaolutlon.  A 
moUon  to  Umlt  debate  la  In  order  at  any 
time  In  the  House  or  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  Is  not  debatable. 

(C)  An  amendment  to  the  Joint  reaolutlon 
la  not  in  order. 

(D)  At  the  oonduslon  of  tbe  debate  on  tbe 
joint  rcaolxitlon.  tbe  Committee  of  the 
Whole  ShaU  riae  and  report  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion back  to  the  House,  and  tbe  jnvvious 
question  shaU  be  oonaldered  as  ordered  on 
the  joint  resolution  to  final  paaaage  without 
Intervening  motkm. 

(6)  Aa  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
"le^slatlve  day"  means  a  day  on  which  tbe 
House  Is  In  session. 

(7)  This  subsection  Is  enacted— 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUvea.  and 
as  such  It  la  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of 
the  Houae,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  prooedura  to  be  followed  In  the 
House  In  the  case  of  a  joint  reaolutlon.  and 
It  supersedes  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  It  Is  Incomlstent  wtth  such  rules;  and 

(B)  with  fuU  recognition  of  the  consUtu- 
t4««»>i  right  of  the  House  to  change  lU  rules 
St  any  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
aame  extent  aa  In  tbe  caae  of  any  other  rule 
of  the  Houae.  and  of  the  right  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rulea  to  report  a  reaoluUon  for 
tbe  mnsi4ftrfit*""  of  any  measura. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  sentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  McDaobI  will  be  re(x>gnlaed  for  1 
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hour  and  a  Member  oppoaed  will  be 

recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  reoocnlses  the  gentleman 
from  Pennaylvania  [Mr.  McDaobI. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  our 
great  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  MicBXLl. 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  weeks  of  bipar- 
tisan oonsulUtion  we  today  preaent  an 
amendment  to  provide  htmianitarlan 
aid  to  the  democratic  reslstanoe  in 
Nicaragua. 

Ironically,  we  have  this  chance  to 
help  the  Nlcaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance in  part  because  a  Nlcaraguan 
Communist  flew  the  friendly  skies  of 
Aeroflot  to  Moscow. 


The  phrase  "fly  now,  pay  later"  has 
taken  oo  a  deeper,  richer  meaning  for 
President  Daniel  Ortega. 

But  I  believe  too  much  has  been 
made  of  the  Ortega  trip.  It  didnt 
teach  us  anything  new  about  (Mega. 
It  did  remind  us  of  what  we  must 
alwajfs  remember  about  Nicaragua. 
Nicaragua  is  not  another  Vietnun.  it  is 
another  Cuba.  Ortega's  Moscow  pil- 
grimage is  a  minor  consideration  when 
we  measure  it  against  the  fact  Com- 
munists have  been  ocmsolidating  their 
power  in  Nicaragua  since  1979. 

First,  let  me  briefly  outline  the 
major  points  of  our  bipartisan  amend- 
ment: 

It  provides  humanitarian  assistance 
only— food,  clothing,  medicine,  and  so 
forth,  directly  to  the  Nlcaraguan 
democratic  reslgtance. 

The  Prealdent  will  direct  the  admin- 
istration of  the  funds  and  the  CIA  and 
DOD  are  qieclflcaUy  excluded. 

And  $27  million  Is  appropriated  for 
humanitarian  assistance  and  $2  mU- 
llon  for  implementation  of  a  Conta- 
dora agreement. 

Funding  continues  untQ  March  31, 
1986  In  three  Increments  of  $9  mil- 
lion—every 90  days— coinciding  with 
gutunission  of  reports  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

There  are  expedited  prooeduree  for 
oonsideraticm  of  additional  aasistanoe 
to  further  the  Central  America  peace 
process. 

And  the  amendment  provides  for  an 
exchange  of  Information  between  the 
United  States  and  the  democratic  re- 
sistance in  Nicaragua. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  foster  a  national  dialog  and 
a  political  solution  to  Nicaragua's 
problems. 

It  is  an  absolute  precondition  for  de- 
velopment of  the  democratic  process. 
It  can  come  about  only  if  the  demo- 
cratic reslstanoe  Is  perceived  as  being 
stnmg  oiough  to  provide  a  democratic 
alternative  to  one-part  domination  In 
that  country. 

The  humanitarian  aid  this  amend- 
ment provides  symbolises  the  direct 
and  ctmttnuing  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  the  democratic  future 
of  Nicaragua  and  Central  America. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  alms  of  the 
amendment  there  must  be  an  ex- 
change of  infonnation  between  those 
giving  and  receiving  the  aid.  The 
United  States  cannot  be  asked  to  give 
aid  In  a  situation  where,  in  effect,  our 
Government  and  the  democratic 
forces  are  wearing  blindfolds  while  the 
Communist  Sandinistas  alone  can  see. 

For  the  United  States  to  provide 
direct  himunitarlan  aid  without  learn- 
ing how  the  aid  is  used  would  be  an 
abuse  of  tax  dOllan.  The  sharing  of  in- 
formation will  also  play  a  vital  role  in 
making  certain  that  human  riiAits 
ptdidfls  are  carried  out  by  the  demo- 
cratic resistance. 


Members  should  know  that  no  less 
than  three  crippling  amendments  to 
our  base  amendment  have  been  made 
in  order  by  the  rule. 

I  wont  take  time  here  to  make  a 
point-by-point  case  against  these 
amendments. 

But  I  do  want  to  tell  you  that  if  you 
truly  want  to  help  the  demcxatitic  re- 
sistance, we  have  to  vote  against  the 
amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Bolaiid. 
Mr.  Obphabt,  and  Mr.  Hamiltoh.  Any 
one  of  these  can  destroy  what  we're 
trying  to  do. 

The  President  In  his  letter  to  me 
yesterday  said: 

These  amendments  would  prevent  us  from 
providing  humanitarian  assistance  and  ex- 
changing information  to  wistaln  and  pre- 
serve the  democratic  realatanoe.  They  would 
effectively  remove  the  resistance  as  a  source 
of  preaaure  for  dialogue  and  Internal  recon- 
ciliation. 

In  the  same  letter,  the  President, 
knowing  of  the  concern  of  some  mem- 
bers for  talks  between  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua,  sajrs,  and  I 
quote: 

I  Intend  to  Instruct  our  special  Ambaaaa- 
dor  to  consult  with  tbe  Oovemments  of 
Central  America,  the  Contadora  countries, 
other  democratic  governments,  and  the  uni- 
fied Nlcaraguan  opposition  as  to  how  and 
when  the  VA.  could  resume  useful  direct 
talks  with  Nicaragua. 

The  Preddent  does  not  consider 
such  talks  "a  substitute  for  a  church- 
mediated  dialog"  and  a  "workable 
Contadora  agreement." 

The  President  calls  our  bipartisan 
amendment  "essential  to  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  conflict  in  Central 
America." 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  on 
Stmday,  June  2.  the  New  York  Times 
carried  a  full-page  statonent  titled: 
"Democracy  Is  the  Issue  in  Nicara- 
gua." 

Let  me  read  to  you  a  portion  of  the 
text  of  that  statement  because  it  sajrs 
quite  eloquently  what  many  of  us 
want  to  say  todajr: 

The  Sandinlsta  rulers  of  Nicaragua  are 
now  seeking  to  Impose  a  totalitarian  aystem 
upon  their  people.  They  wiU  not  be  deterred 
almply  by  humanitarian  pleas.  dU>l(miatlc 
appeals  or  economic  prtasurca. 

Tbe  basic  iaaue  la  this:  wm  we  atand 
beaide  tbe  Nlcaraguan  democratic  resistance 
in  its  struggle  against  totalitarianism?  Or 
win  we  dedare  that  this  movement  is  a  lost 
cause,  and  offer  only  to  help  ita  aupportera 
adjuat  to  Uvea  aa  victims  refugees  and 
exUea? 

Beneath  those  words  are  the  names 
of  prominent  Americans  who  signed 
the  statement. 

Among  them  you  will  find  a  former 
national  security  adviser  to  a  Demo- 
cratic President;  a  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  two  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations; a  f (umer  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  In  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration: and  a  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  In  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. 


And  with  these  distinguished  Demo- 
crats there  are  other  signers:  trade 
unionist,  businessmen,  religious  work- 
ers and  intellectuals.  Republican  and 
Democrat,  liberal  and  conservative. 

That  Is  the  true  voice  of  America.  It 
is  in  the  great  tradition  of  American 
bipartisan  foreign  policy. 

The  amendment  we  offer  is  also  in 
that  great  tradiUon. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Nlcaraguan 
revolution  against  Somosa  was 
brought  about  by  3  mlllitm  unarmed 
Nlcaraguan  men  and  women  but  that 
only  nine  armed  men  came  to  power. 
And  every  one  of  those  nine  are  dedi- 
cated Marxlst-Lenlnlst  Communists. 

This  amendment  can  serve  to 
remind  those  nine  armed  men  of  the 
Sandinlsta  leadership  that  tb^  3  mil- 
lion countrymen  want  to  re(daim  their 
revolution. 

We  have  been  given  a  second  chance, 
a  chance  to  redeon  the  reputation  of 
the  House. 

So.  I  urge  miy  colleagues  cm  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  carry  out  the  wiU 
of  the  people.  Let's  tell  the  democratic 
forces  In  Nicaragua  that  the  United 
States  of  America,  true  to  its  princi- 
ples and  the  best,  shining  moments  of 
its  history,  will  not  abandon  those  who 
yearn  for  a  truly  democratic  country 
and  are  willing  to  fight  f  <»■  their  free- 
doms and  liberty  Just  as  we  did. 

D  1120 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Bolamd]  rise? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Bolamd]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

BCr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Michel  amend- 
ment. 

Once  again,  we  take  up  the  question 
of  aid  to  the  Ccmtras. 

Once  again,  we  have  a  variety  of  leg- 
islative proposals  before  us. 

And.  once  again,  we  will  spend  a 
good  portion  of  our  time  debating  im- 
portant but  ancillary  aspects  of  that 
issue. 

Tet  to  me,  the  issue  can  be  viewed  in 
very  simple  terms. 

Do  we  want  to  support  the  Contras 
and  the  policy  that  such  a  choice  rep- 
resents for  the  VA.  Government? 
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Or,  do  we  want  to  hold  our  fire,  as  it 
were,  and  pursue  a  different  course, 
one  that  employs  diplomatic  eoonom- 
ic,  and  other  options  before  military 
ones? 

Of  course,  there  is  a  new  twist  to  the 
debate  on  Contra  aid  this  time  around. 

Now  we  are  being  asked  in  the 
Michel  amendment  to  am>rove  human- 
itarian aid. 


r. «r    mov 
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I  ■kUmt  thai  Um  attnetloD  of  thli 
lOM^daflMd  phraM  to  thU  tt  pur- 
poffti  to  b«  a  poUoy  that  wpporto 
-MMM.  not  w.  ^ 

Bat  lat'B  look  dowly  at  that  propon- 
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TiM  aoMMinU  to  b*  •pproprlat^  an 
by  DO  maani  liMlgnlfleant.  $37  mUUon. 
$•  miman  evwy  S  BMOtha.  $S  mmion  a 


Ttaafa  more  than  we  went  at  that 
rata  whan  «•  auppttod  aU  of  the  Con- 
lng>  needi.  mfittary  or  othorwiaa. 

But  tha  Oontraa,  who  havant  re- 
oelvod  $1  from  the  UA  Oofennnmt 
for  more  than  a  year,  are  doing  Just 

fine. 

They  ooothnie  their  military  oper- 
attoM  in  Iflearacua  and.  they  hare  in- 
enaaad  their  numben.  

They  have  done  thia  with  funds  pro- 
YldBd  bf  prtvate  groopa.  mostly  from 
the  united  Stataa. 

Ttkoae  fundi  bare  helped  purchase 
wcapnns.  »inr'»"''**«"»i  food,  dothlng. 
m^fUeine— everythtnc  the  Oontras 
bave  mmlort  to  bmIt'***"  themselves  as 
•n  anny  In  the  field. 

Nov  11WW  the  Mlehel  amendment 
•nd  provides  humanitarian  sMistanoe 

ontopof  that. 

Now.  what  does  that  mean? 

It  ■>•"».  and  we  need  not  quibble 
about  thia.  the  food,  the  medicine,  the 
nontf****'  equipment  that  the  Contras 


But.  ti  this  a  policy  of  restraint  by 
tbe  UA  Oovemment?  Does  this  really 
hold  bade  anything? 

HanDy.  in  light  of  the  fact  that,  as 
we  an  know,  the  private  groups  will 
oonttnue  to  provide  money  for  arms 
^iwi  awraiinitl**" 

The  effect  of  the  Michel  amend- 
ment, and  that  private  aid.  is  going  to 
be  mooey  for  the  Contras  than  they 
have  ever  received  in  the  past. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  like  to  refer 
to  this  amendment  as  providing  logis- 
tical support  to  an  army  in  the  field. 

Well,  it  is  more  than  thaL 

If  an  army  travels  on  its  stomach, 
the  "humanitarian"  aid  the  Michel 
amendment  would  provide  is  going  to 
ennne  extensive  "travels"  by  the  Con- 
tras—iiMlde  Nicaragua. 

To  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  whole 
concept  of  humanitarian  aid  is  a  fig 
leaf. 

We  are  continuing  to  fund  the  Con- 


They  continue  to  conduct  military 
operatlona. 

Our  iifT«-»«~»*  furthers  and  supports 
those  military  operations. 

This  Mf"***""  is  opposed  to  that 
policy. 

I  have  appeared  on  this  floor  many 
ttanea  In  the  pMt  to  explain  why.  But  I 
wHl  Just  tick  off  several  major 


Thto  ia  a  policy  which  has  failed. 
Any  way  you  color  it.  the  Contras 
have  not  put  the  sc»t  of  military  pres- 
sure on  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 


which  has  induced  any  change  in  their 
iMigntisting  stance.  In  their  behavior 
toward  their  own  dtlaens,  in  their  re- 
latlons  with  the  Cubans  and  the  Sovi- 
ets. In  fact,  what  has  happened  Is  that 
our  policy  has  produced  resulta  that  it 
was  Intended  to  prevent.  The  Nicara- 
guans  have  grown  doaer  to  the 
Cubans  and  the  Soviets,  much  more 
dependent  on  them  militarily  and  eoo- 

nomkally. 

Another  reason  I've  oppoaed  our  in- 
volvement with  the  Contras  Is  because 
it  puU  the  United  States  in  a  poaltlon 
where  it  has  been  unable  to  Influence 
bodies  like  the  OA8.  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  the  World  Court,  that  it  is 
acting  In  accordance  with  intematlim- 
al  law  or  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
region.  Our  neighbors  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica reject  our  support  of  the  Contras. 

And,  last.  Mr.  Chatanan.  I  continue 
to  harbor  reaervations  about  the  Con- 
tras as  an  appropriate  vehicle  of  UA 
policy.  They  continue  to  employ  tac- 
tics of  brutality  and  terror  In  their  op- 
erations. They  are  not  alone  In  this, 
•nie  Band1p*«*^«  are  no  angels  either. 
But,  I  don't  view  the  Contras  as  the 
moral  equivaloat  of  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  close  with 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  point  some- 
times missed  in  the  debate  on  Contra 

aid. 

This  debate  should  be  about  wheth- 
er the  United  States  of  America  wHl 
have  an  effective  foreign  poUcy— not 
whether  or  not  we  like  the  Contras  or 
support  the  Sandinistas 

The  proponents  of  the  Michel 
amendment  say  that  we  should  place 
ourselves  firmly  in  the  camp  of  democ- 
racy and  support  the  democratic  oppo- 
sition in  NIcaraguar-the  Contras. 

It  seems  to  me.  and  I  say  this  with- 
out disparaging  the  Contras  or  their 
>iiM,  that  the  U.S.  foreign  policy 
should  be  more  than  a  popularity  con- 
test. It  should  also  offer  an  effective 
deterrent  to  those  aspects  of  the  San- 
dlnlsU's  policies  which  threaten  peace 
In  the  region. 

I  beUeve  that  the  Issue  before  us  Is: 
Should  we  resume  our  policy  of  mili- 
tary pressure  through  the  Contras. 
however  we  describe  our  aid.  or  should 
we  take  other  alternatives? 

I  thought  that  is  what  the  House  did 
ss  recently  as  last  April 

I'm  sorry  that  Hamilton-Barnes  was 
not  finally  passed  by  the  House. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Hamilton 
amendment  will  be  passed  today.  I 
nrmly  believe  that  it  represente  a 
better  policy,  a  more  effective  way  of 
meeting  UJB.  goals  in  the  region— goals 
which  we  all  share — peace,  democracy, 
and  demllltartetlon. 

In  the  Michel  amendment,  we  have  a 
repeat  of  a  failed  policy. 

In  the  Hamilton  amendment,  we 
have  a  new  policy,  one  that  has  yet  to 
be  tried. 


June  15, 1987 

lir.  McDADB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who 
Just  addreased  the  House  from  the 
well  Is  one  of  my  dearest  friends  and 
ooe  of  the  ablest  Members  of  the 
House,  and  I  respect  him  greatly  and 
he  knows  It.  He  made,  as  he  always 
does,  a  very  cogent  argument,  but  his 
argument  is  all  about  yestwday.  What 
this  amendment  Is  about.  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  my  coUeaguea,  \»  tomorrow. 

I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention 
to  secticm  105  of  this  law  which  we  are 
about  to  vote  upon,  which  Is  entitled. 
"Central  American  Peace  Process." 
and  which  says  the  President  may 
report  to  the  Congress  that  there  Is  an 
agreement  consistent  with  the  Conta- 
dora  objectives,  or  there  is  promise  of 
an  agreement,  and  then  he  may  come 
back  to  us  and  say  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Statea,  on  a  fast  track. 
"Tou  have  laid  down  your  arms  In 
Nicaragua.  Both  the  Contras  and  the 
San^11r««*^",  and  we  see  It  and  applaud 
it."  and  under  this  law  that  Members 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  vote 
upon  In  a  few  minutes,  a  few  hours, 
some  time,  the  President  may  then 
come  back  and  say.  "We  see  that 
promise  and  we  applaud  it  and  we 
extend  our  hand  to  you.  a  hand  of 
friendahip.  I  am  going  back  and  I  am 
going  to  ask  the  Congress  for  some 
things  like  a  medical  clinic  In  Nicara- 
gua." 

We  have  buUt  one.  the  people  of  thia 
Naticm,  that  many  of  us  have  seen  in 
Krakow.  Poland,  deep  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Public  Law  iM  money,  to 
treat  the  children  of  Poland,  may  I  say 
with  some  parochial  pride,  in  consultar 
Uon  with  Children's  Hospital  In  Phila- 
delphia to  help  them.  We  can  do  It  In 
Honduras,  we  can  do  It  In  El  Salvador, 
we  can  do  It  In  all  the  nations  of  Latin 
America,  Central  America. 

Let  me  Just  say  to  my  friends  that 
before  you  make  your  Judgment,  rec- 
ognize that  we  are  talking  about  a  new 
piece  of  legislation.  Take  a  look  at  sec- 
tion 105  and  some  of  the  other  sec- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  S  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the 
gmtleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Liv- 
niosTOiil. 
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Mr.  LIVINOSTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
t^M^k  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Since  we  are  talking  about  faUed 
policies.  I  would  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues that  they  look  at  the  Boland 
amendment,  which  has  been  in  force 
for  the  last  year.  That  U  a  real  exam- 
ple of  a  faUed  policy. 

[CRS-378] 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past  6  years, 
though,  since  we  have  been  talking 
about  Central  America.  I  liave  been 


hearing  that  our  Intelllgenoe  services 
have  never  provided  us  with  the  smok- 
ing gun.  Unking  the  Salvadoran  guer- 
rillas to  the  Nlcaraguan,  Cuban,  and 
Soviet  Govnnments.  Well,  Mr.  %>eak- 
er.  we  now  have  the  "smoking  gun"— 
we  have  the  goods  cm  them. 

When  Congress  last  voted  on  Contra 
funding  on  April  23  and  24.  it  did  not 
know  that  6  days  eaiiier  the  Salvador- 
an Army  had  captured  a  large  number 
of  documents  from  NkUa  Dias.  Miss 
Diss  was  a  military  cmnmander  In  the 
PRTC.  the  smallest  of  five  groups 
compromlstng  the  Salvadoran  FMLN 
guerrilla  movement.  She  attended  the 
La  Palma  Peace  talks  between  the 
guerrillas  and  President  Duarte  and  ia 
the  most  senior  FMLN  commander  yet 
captured.  The  Salvadoran  Army  ap- 
parently caught  her  and  her  associates 
whUe  they  were  shifting  their  central 

ifwnmmrut  post  tO  a  neW  Site. 

Only  a  fraction  of  these  voluminous 
materials  are  yet  available  to  the 
United  States,  and  of  those  available 
only  about  a  docen  documents  have 
been  translated  or  analysed.  However, 
even  the  few  papers  now  available  pro- 
vide reveaUng  evidence  of  which  Con- 
gress should  be  aware  before  casting 
their  votes  on  HJl.  2577.  for  even  Diss 
conceded  to  the  press  after  her  cap- 
ture that  the  documents  were  highly 
incriminating  and  damaging  to  her 
revolutionary  cause. 

First,  they  provide  documentary 
proof  of  the  extremely  close  ties  be- 
tween the  Banrtlnlataa  and  giierrilla 
terrorist  groups  in  Central  America. 
Even  a  relatively  imimportant  compo- 
nent of  the  rhDM.  the  PRTC,  had 
direct  links  with  and  received  material 
and  other  assistance  frtnu  the  Sandi- 
nistas. 

The  Salvadorans.  in  fact,  appear  to 
be  subservient  to  the  wishes  and  direc- 
tions of  the  SaTMlinlstas  Some  papers 
refer  to  Salvadoran  guerrilla  links 
with  Sahradcwan  refugee  camps  in 
Honduras.  Inflltratlon  routes  through 
Honduras  to  Nicaragua.  Ouatemala. 
and  Mexico,  and  the  acquisition  of 
Hondursn  identity  documents.  Thus 
the  papers  reconfirm  previotis  UjS.  in- 
telligence agency  conclusions  regard- 
ing regional  ties  between  revolutionar- 
ies, which  had  been  questioned  by 
some  Members  of  Congress,  the  media 
and  the  public 

The  five  top  Salvadoran  insurgency 
[FMLN]  leaders  wrote  to  the  Sandi- 
nista  National  Directorate  on  Novem- 
ber 10. 1083.  reiterating  their  bilatera) 
fellowship  as  "Cmtral  American  revo- 
lutionaries" who  were  "Indlssolubly 
united  in  defending  revolutionary  con- 
quests snd  resolved  to  expand  them." 
They  thanked  the  Sandinistas  "for  all 
the  aid  you  offered."  which  had  been 
"Indispensable."  and  requested  not 
Just  Its  continuation  but  also  "new  snd 
audacious  forms  of  aid."  In  another 
letter  between  these  two  parties  exact- 
ly 2  wedES  later,  the  FMLN  guerrillas 


acknowledged  that  ccmtlnued  omunu- 
nlaatlon  of  Nicaragua  was  essentlsl  to 
the  success  of  the  Salvadoran  Insur- 
gency: "It  Is  also  necessary  to  establish 
as  a  principle  that  the  determining 
factor  for  our  liberation  process,  as 
well  as  the  defense  of  Nicaragua,  is  the 
Internal  consolidation  of  the  Sandi- 
nlsta  Popular  Revolution."  Both  let- 
ters assume  that  the  strugtf  e  In  El 
Salvador  and  Nicaragua  Is  part  of  a 
global  competition  between  UJB.-led 
"forces  of  Imperialism"  and  the  "so- 
cialist camp."  During  this  period,  ac- 
cording to  a  reporter  who  saw  some  of 
the  documents  in  El  Salvador,  a  Sandi- 
nlsta  leader  Is  quoted  ss  saying  to  the 
Salvadorans  "you  have  always  had  our 
help  and  this  has  not  changed." 

Nonetheless,  while  continuing  to 
seek  even  greater  cooperation  and  aid 
from  the  Nicaraguans,  the  FMLN 
sometimes  resented  Nlcaraguan  domi- 
nation and  lack  of  fraternal  consulta- 
tion. In  November  1983  the  Nicara- 
guans had  feared  a  UJS.  invasion.  The 
Salvadorans  were  more  than  willing  to 
help  the  Nicaraguans  in  such  sn 
event— several  documents  refer  to 
plans  to  Ignore  borders  and  divert  Sal- 
vadoran fighters  for  Nlcaraguan  use. 
However,  the  FMU9  was  taken  aback 
by  the  unilateral  Nlcaraguan  decision 
to  abandon  the  Salvadorans  by  cutting 
off  their  aid  and  kicking  most  of  them 
out  of  Nicaragua  on  4  days  notice: 
they  argued  that  instead  they  should 
be  given  more  aid  so  they  could  mount 
diversionary  attadu  which  would  dis- 
perse U.8.  forces.  These  peremptory 
Nlcaraguan  actions  were  not  without 
precedent:  "We  are  concerned  to  find 
ourselves  again  facing  decisions  that 
affect  us  directly  although  we  have 
not  been  taken  into  consideration  in 
their  formulation."  the  FMLN  said  in 
their  November  10  letter,  plaintively 
noting  that  "we  have  sought  to  believe 
that  coercive  tactics  used  by  DRI 
[Sandlnista  Directorate  of  Interna- 
tional Relations]  monbers  are  the 
result  of  inappropriate  management 
•  *  *."  Clearly  the  Sandinistas  had 
acted  as  the  dominant  partner,  and 
the  Salvadorans  came  oocaslonally  to 
resent  this  arrogance,  although  re- 
spect  for  their  successful  brethren  snd 
their  considerable  depmdenoe  on  the 
Sandintrrtaw  apparently  continued  to 
predude  any  but  occasional  protests. 
Instead  the  Salvadorans  called  for 
greater  "unity,"  which  apparently 
meant,  in  part,  increased  consultation. 
A  rnwrter  reviewtaig  the  documents  In 
El  Salvador  wrote  that  In  a  November 
7,  1983,  note,  apparently  from  a  rebel 
official  to  the  director  of  the  DRI,  the 
Salvadoran  concedes  that  "Nicaragua 
In  the  vanguard  constitutes  the  ad- 
vanced and  true  revolution"  and  urges 
"the  most  intimate  coordination  in  a 
concrete  manner  on  all  political,  mili- 
tary, propaganda  and  diplomatic 
frtmts."  Even  after  the  crisis  between 
the  FMLN  and  the  Sandinistas  had 
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in  their  November  24  letter  the 
Salvadorans  souiAit  "a  much  hiidtier 
level  of  logistical  assistance"  and 
"during  steps  In  this  direction"  plus  "a 
higher  level  of  coordination  *  *  *  to 
defeat  the  imperialist  interventlozL" 

Second,  ss  has  been  well  pubUdaed. 
the  documents  revealed  the  role  of  the 
UJSiSJl.  and  Its  allies  in  continued 
training  of  the  Insurgents,  ss  well  ss 
the  role  of  Cuba  as  overseer  and  coor- 
dinator of  the  Nicaragua-FMLN  con- 
nection. A  November  0,  1083.  note  to 
the  head  of  the  PRTC  from  the  head 
of  the  Salvadoran  Communist  Party— 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  FMUf  di- 
rectorate—suggested that  the  di^mte 
over  the  proposed  Nlcaraguan  aid 
cutoff  be  referred  "to  Fidel."  to  ask 
for  "a  clarification  to  know  where  we 
stand."  Biographic  cards  on  guerrilla 
monbers  indicate  that  srane  were 
trained  in  Cuba.  Pages  from  Miss 
Diaz's  calendar  for  April  of  this  year 
lists  persons  selected  for  training  in 
Vietnam.  Bulgaria,  and  the  U.S.SJI. 
Separate  documents  list  1984  and  1085 
trainees  to  go  to  those  countries  and 
East  Germany.  Miss  Diaz  herself  was 
to  have  gone  to  Vietnam  this  year. 

Third,  the  documents  prove  (moe 
again  that  in  Nicaragua,  and  in  other 
communist  countries  or  movements, 
the  "poUtical  Une"  is  merely  a  tactkal 
expedient  to  weaken  democratic  re- 
solve and  divide  the  opposition  at 
home  and  abroad.  Guillermo  Ungo, 
the  president  and  spokeaaan  of  the 
Salvadoran  guerrillas'  political  front, 
cranplalned  to  military  commanders 
that  their  actions  often  were  "embar- 
rassing" In  that  they  made  "our  politi- 
cal line  i4>pear  Inconsistent  to  the 
public"  "We  defined  a  poUtical  Une 
for  the  [Salvadoran]  dections  and  you 
did  not  comply  with  sane  points." 
Ungo  charged.  The  Sandinistas  and 
Salvadoran  guerrillas  also  saw  poten- 
tial for  manipulation  of  the  U.S.  elec- 
tions. Top  Salvadoran  FMLN  leaders 
wrote  the  Sandinistas  in  November 
1083  that  "the  electoral  period  in  the 
United  States  is  the  appropriate 
moment  to  Influence  the  American 
electorate,"  wherein  the  Sandinistas 
and  Salvadoran  guerrillas  "could  bog 
down  the  present  Reagan  administra- 
tion." "This  is  why  we  support  the 
current  diplcnnatic  Initiatives  of  the 
F8LN  [Sandinistas]  to  gain  time  to 
help  Reagan's  oppodtlon"  In  the 
United  States  and  Internationally.  Ac- 
cording to  UJS.  news  artides  written 
from  EI  Salvador,  on  June  5,  1984,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican primary  dections,  a  docu- 
ment suggested  that  the  FMUV  should 
encourage  the  Reverend  Jesse  JaAson 
to  f  adUtate  a  Salvadoran  dialog;  Jadi- 
aaa  did  Indeed  visit  the  country  that 
month  and  transmitted  an  offer  from 
President  Duarte  to  negotiate  with  the 
guerrillas.  Apparent  attempts  to  influ- 
ence the  U.S.   dectorate  continued. 
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AnoUMT  pna  aeeount  revMis  thftt  an 
Odobv  19M  doeuimit  wiled  for  In- 
ijioonil  i«b«l  attafCks  before  the  up- 
eontrv  Pieiklflntlel  eleetkm.  The  8al- 
wrtnren  cuerrfUae  were  uncertain 
wtMther  XJA  etrategy  in  the  redfln 

wvaVH  fundamentally  chance  If 
Roasan  waa  defeated,  but  they  Judged 
that  "tf  the  Democrata  win.  it  would 
ralnforee  the  tendency  to  negotiate." 
Juat  aa  with  the  military  arm  of  the 
SBlradafan  tiMurgeney  in  mearagoa 
the  Saadlnlata  adroltneai  at  lueh  mar 
nlp„l„»«««  appeara  to  be  curtailed  by 
their  Mrot«gw^  ferror.  On  oocaaion 
the  Sandlnlstaa  have  flaunted  their 
M^nrt^^LtT'f"*™*  before  vWUng  VS. 
rianiiiiiifin  and  exhibited  untimely 
rigidity  and  tnoocMdateney  In  negotla- 
tloiw.  Belns  unable  to  contain  hla 
OoouBuniat  ideology  and  deetrtng  to 
revd  with  hla  manton  over  their  prop- 
ygmwH*,  Ortega  eren  made  the  Infa- 
moiM  trip  to  M  oaoow  after  OongreM 
Mjeommodated  Sandinlrta  wtahea  by 
voting  down  aid  to  the  Contraa.  It 
BtuoB  the  Sandlnlataa  have  not  yet 
fully  maatered  the  art  of  tactical  nezl- 
bUlty  In  man*r"'*""t  the  democrar 
etoa. 

Central  American  revolutlonartea 
have,  however,  fully  maatered  the  art 
of  cfciatliw  "front  groupa"  to  eapouae 
their  "political  llnea."  A  document 
dated  May  12.  1964.  definitively  eatab- 
Itahea  that  COPPBB.  a  San  Salvador 
baaed  men'i  group  intimotlng  the 
canae  of  "political  priaooera."  is  an 
FMLN  front.  It  reveals  that  part  of 
COFPBS'  dutlea  Indude  caring  for 
null  perarainel  captured  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, who  aomeUmea  act  aamea- 
aage  carrten  to  COPPB8.  COFPE8  ia 
bouaed  in  the  same  building  aa.  and 
has  doae  Ues  with.  COMADRBB,  a 
"mothers"  group  allegedly  formed  in 
behalf  of  "political  priaoners"  and  per- 
rrm^  who  have  been  aoasslnated  or 
who  have  disappeared.  COMADREB 
haa  brought  its  message  to  the  United 
Statea  and  waa  even  given  a  peace 
prise  by  the  Kennedy  family. 

Peihapa  most  Importantly,  the  Diaz 
documents  support  the  argument  that 
the  Sandinistas  will  alter  their  policy 
of  promoting  regional  tu>heaval  only 
under  the  proximate  threat  of  superi- 
or force,  and  that  any  accommoda- 
tions will  be  temporary— unto  the 
threat  is  removed.  We  know  that  in 
IMO.  before  the  Sandinistas  were 
firmly  eetabllahed  in  government  and 
while  the  United  Statea  was  giving  and 
enoouraglng  unprecedented  amounts 
of  aid.  the  Sandinistas  already  were 
supplying  and  training  the  Salvadoran 
insurgency. 

The  captured  documents  reveal  that 
the  Btmtlr'-**"  wavered  in  this  course 
only  momentarily,  at  the  end  of  108S 
whan  the  United  Statea  had  taken 
military  action  In  Grenada  and  the 
fl,n^..w««  firmly  believed  they  were 
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next  in  line.  The  XJJRJBJL  and  Cuba 
•pparantly  had  refused  to  intervene 
on  Nicaragua's  behalf.  According  to 
the  UjB.  press,  one  document  reveals 
that    Sandlnlsta    officials    told    the 
FMLN  "we  don't  expect  to  receive  any 
help  from  our  alllea."  To  save  their 
own  skins,  the  Sandinistas  prepared  to 
t»»t«h«tB»  the  Salvadoran  connection 
In  order  to  appear  less  provocative  and 
to  divert  the  arms  and  supplies  which 
they  had  funneled  to  the  guerrillaa  to 
their  own  def  enaea.  Most  FMLN  lead- 
en were  to  be  moved  out  of  Nicaragua 
and  oontaeU  with  the  guerrillas  would 
be  mlnlmlaed.  This  Incensed  the  Salva- 
dorans.  but  their  planned  protesU  and 
■ppnals.    documoited    in    the    Dlas 
papers,  apparently  never  had  to  be  ac- 
tivated: as  soon  as  the  Sandinistas  re- 
alised the  United  States  would  not 
invade,   they   canceled   the   proposed 
policy  changes.  This  bit  of  history  sup- 
ports the  contention  that  lasting  peace 
in  Cmtral  America  requires  funda- 
mental   changes    in    the   Nlcaraguan 
Government  ItseU.  not  merely  in  lU 
foreign  policy  of  the  moment  In  any 
negotiations  with  the  Sandinistas,  the 
moat  Important  of  the  Contadora  stip- 
ulations are  thoae  dealing  with  Nlcara- 
guan democratlattlon.  The  Sandinistas 
must  be  made  to  share   power— the 
nature  of  the  regime  must  change.  We 
must  assure  that  Nlcaraguan  public 
opinion  is  a  force  that  cannot  be  ig- 
nored, so  the  Government  Is  so  busy 
meeting  domestic  needs  that  it  can  no 
longer  afford,  politically  or  economi- 
cally, to  support  foreign  exploits. 

Internal  econmlc  and  political  prob- 
lems, coupled  with  military  pressure 
from  the  Contras,  could  indeed  force 
the  Sandinistas  to  call  an  internal  and 
International  truce.  If  necessary  for 
their  survival,  the  Sandinistas  might 
even  agree  to  effective  verification. 
However,  we  know  from  captured  doc- 
uments and  Ortega's  own  words  that 
"the  revolution  ia  Irreversible."  The 
Sandin***^*'  top  priority  is  to  consoli- 
date the  Central  American  bridgehead 
embodied  in  the  Nlcaraguan  revolu- 
tionary Marxist  regime.  The  Sandinis- 
tas will  do  and  say  anything  to  buy 
necessary  time.  Then  they  could 
impose  additional  methods  of  internal 
control  and  build  up  their  military  ca- 
pability. Promotion  of  the  internation- 
al movement  would  be  resumed  later 
when  the  8ap«ti"t«tAit  were  secure  do- 
mestically and  fortified  for  the  task. 
Fidel  Castro  has  counseled  the  Nlcara- 
guans  that  revolution  Is  a  lifetime  en- 
deavor, that  there  Is  no  "peace"  for  a 
revolutl<niary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  this  comment  Is 
verified  by  the  documenU  seized  from 
the  El  Salvador  guerrillas  just  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

And  If  that  is  not  enough.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, here  is  another  smoking  gun. 
This  is  a  Soviet  made  Katusha  rocket, 
one  of  960.  fired  Into  the  town  of 
Arenales,  Honduras,  from  Nicaragua 
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on  May  S  and  May  6  of  this  year  just  a 
few  werics  ago.  I  urge  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  look  at  the  pictures  of 
\^^t  attack  and  see  for  themselves  U 
we  do  not  have  a  real  smoking  gim. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Include  with  my  re- 
marks the  following  notes  made  in 
connection  with  the  photographs 
which  were  taken: 

ABBULsa.  HomoaAS  (Kl  Paralso  depait- 
nMnt.  boitlartns  mcar*«ua)  Pbotocrapba 
taken:  May  ».  1»S6.— Arenalaa  was  attartert 
by  aandtnlsta  rocket  vaA  mortar  fire  May  6- 
6,  19g6.  from  over  the  border.  Over  950 
Soviet-made  «'«»im>*»  rockets,  tired  from 
"Stalin  ortan"  veblclea,  were  fired  into  Hon- 
duras. 

The  object  wu  to  cause  chrHlan  CMualtws 
■0  ■•  to  put  political  pressure  on  the  Hoodu- 
ran  government  to  force  out  the  remalnlnc 
bases  of  the  NIcaragaan  Democratic  Force 
(FDK). 

Several  people  were  Inlured  tn  Arenalea. 
and  two  were  killed. 

An  FDN  base  waa  near  the  area,  which 
waa  later  evacuated.  The  rockettnt  of  the 
vlUasea  created  a  aentlment  that  the  FDN 
waa  to  blame  for  the  attack,  due  to  Its  prox- 
imity to  the  vlllacea  (about  5  miles),  even 
though  It  waa  the  SandlnlaU  army  that  Ini- 
tiated the  attack. 

The  Sandlnlstaa  cut  two  roads  through 
the  Jungle  toward  the  Honduran  border,  ao 
that  the  rocketa  would  be  In  range  of  the 
Honduran  vlUagea.  They  went  to  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  expenae  to  do  this. 

It  U  presumed  that  Soviet  bloc  advis^^ 
were  present  during  the  attack  to  direct  the 
rockets.  ^ 

The  rticket  fragment  was  found  oo  May  39 
by  Michael  Waller  of  the  CoimcU  for  Inter- 
American  Security.  Note  the  Cyrillic  mark- 
ings stamped  on  either  efMl  of  the  piece.  It  la 
t>eUeved  to  be  part  of  the  motor  that  pro- 
pelled the  warhead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  new  evidence 
found  in  the  Diaz  documents  and  In 
this  recent  shelling  obviously  la  rele- 
vant to  the  Issue  again  before  Con- 
gress. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
carefully  the  implications  of  this  new 
evidence  before  casting  their  vote,  to 
support  the  Michel-McDade-McCurdy 
amendment  without  the  encimi- 
brances  of  the  other  crippling  amend- 
ments. 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  aaked  and  was 
given  permlaalon  to  revise  and  extend 
hlsremarks.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Bir.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  McDadb],  let  me  say  that  he 
is  my  dear  friend.  He  served  with  me 
on  the  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  dealing  with  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  17  other  agendea. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  what  he 
said  In  the  first  three  senteiMsea  of  his 
statement,  but  I  disagree  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  mlnutea  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  FascsllI,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af falra. 
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(Mr.  TABCMIAj  aaked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FA8CELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  for 
yielding  me  this  time,  even  though  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  that 
Is  pending  and  he  is  oppoaed  to  it.  I 
appreciate  the  time  very  much. 

After  four  decades  of  Somosa  reign, 
the  United  States  and  moat  of  the 
oounUlea  of  this  hemisphere  wel- 
comed an  end  to  the  Somoaa  tyranny. 
In  1978-79  the  United  States  had 
transferred  its  influence  to  the  demo- 

[CRS-380] 

cratic  forces  which  were  seeking  the 
overthrow  of  Somoza.  I  along  with 
many  other  Members  of  Congress  wel- 
ctmied  this  historic  shift  In  U.S.  policy 
In  favor  of  revolutionary  forces  that 
repreaented  a  democratic  movement 
seeking  peaceful  change.  Many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  visited  Nicaragua 
during  the  first  several  years  after  the 
revolution:  we  went  there  in  order  to 
express  our  good  will  for  the  demo- 
cratic revolution  that  had  been  prom- 
ised. Many  of  us  also  fought  a  hard 
and  long  battle  in  this  House  to  pro- 
vide humanitarian  and  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  new  government  In  Ma- 
nagua. 

Despite  considerable  good  will  and  a 
turnaround  In  U.8.  policy,  events  did 
not  evolve  as  expected  and  promised. 
The  hope  of  a  pluralistic  political 
system  was  not  fulfilled.  President 
Carter  eventually  cut  off  U.S.  assist- 
ance because  of  external  subversion 
and  Internal  repression  of  basic  rights. 
It  became  clear  in  1981-82  that  the 
revolution  was  moving  in  an  antidemo- 
cratic direction  and  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas were  consolidating  power  by  forc- 
ing out  the  more  moderate  forces  and 
by  strengthening  their  ties  to  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union— and  thereby 
gaining  the  military /police  capability 
necessary  to  Impose  unpopular  policies 
on  an  increasingly  disapproving  popu- 
latlotL 

The  Congress  has  played  a  qulzotic 
role  in  responding  to  the  antidemo- 
cratic actions  of  the  Sandinistas  first 
In  coimtenandng  assistance  to  the 
Contras  when  it  was  first  proposed 
and  then  In  voting  to  cut  off  further 
assistance. 

What  must  be  recognized  is  that  the 
Contras  are  not  some  ragtag,  motley 
group  out  simply  for  monetary  gain, 
or  to  win  power  in  some  abstract 
sense.  Thoee  who  have  broken  with 
the  Sandlnlsta  regime  and  raised  thelr 
voloes  In  protest  represent  a  true  revo- 
lution. They  are  a  cross  section  of  le- 
gltinuUe,  democratic  forces— Indians; 
able  and  articular  political  leaders 
such  as  Alfonso  Robello:  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Sandlnlsta  guerrillas,  such 
as  Eden  Pastora:  businessmen  such  as 


Adolfo  Collero,  who  I  helped  get  out 
of  jail  imder  Somoza;  journalists  such 
as  Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro;  labor 
leaders.  Their  principal  goal  is  to  per- 
suade the  Sandinistas  to  Inclement 
the  lofty  goals  of  the  original  revolu- 
tion, that  is.  a  pluralistic  society,  free 
elections,  and  respect  for  basic  human 
freedoms.  We  can  help  the  democratic 
process  by  approving  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  Contras. 

The  debate  before  the  House  today 
Is  not  over  strategy  or  purpose— a  con- 
sensus has  evolved  among  most  Mon- 
bers  that  the  Sandinigt,as  are  pursuing 
a  nondemocratlc  course  and  that  it  Is 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
that  that  course  be  redirected  and 
that  Nicaragua  cease  its  support  for 
external  subversion.  The  only  argu- 
ment Is  over  tactics.  And  even  on  tac- 
tics there  is  broad  agreement  on  most 
of  the  elements:  Ceasefire;  diplomatic 
solution,  either  through  Contadora. 
OAS,  or  some  other  mechanism;  lift- 
ing the  state  of  siege;  lifting  the  U.S. 
trade  embargo;  and  suspension  of  UJ3. 
military  maneuvers  in  the  area. 

The  only  significant  difference  over 
tactics  is  should  the  Contras— the 
democratic  reslstence— be  sustained  as 
a  unified  entity  that  can  continue  to 
play  a  role  In  bringing  leverage  on  the 
Sandlnlsta  regime  and  In  the  diplo- 
matic maneuverings.  One  i4>proach 
would  prevent  any  U.S.  assistance 
from  going  directly  to  the  Contras— 
thereby  forcing  them  to  abandon  their 
camps  in  order  to  reach  refugee  assist- 
ance through  international  refugee  or- 
ganizations. The  effect  would  be  to 
deny  them  any  mantle  of  acceptance 
and  respectability  and  to  significantly 
reduce  their  diplomatic  role  and  lever- 
age by  being  forced  to  disperse  or 
simply  ignored  in  the  process.  The 
principal  achievement  of  this  ap- 
proach would  be  to  assuage  the  U.S. 
conscience  and  reduce  our  role  and  re- 
sponsibilities. The  second  approach 
would  provide  direct  U.S.  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  Contras,  thereby  pro- 
viding them  with  a  degree  of  interna- 
tional recognition  and  respectability 
and  allowing  them  to  malnt4tln  their 
Identity  and  their  unity- both  of 
which  would  increase  the  probability 
that  they  would  have  to  t>e  considered 
in  any  negotiation  to  bring  about  a 
democratic  political  process  and  free- 
dom in  Nicaragua. 

The  congressional  ban  on  military 
assistance  to  the  Contras,  which  has 
lasted  more  than  1  year,  has  brought 
no  change  in  the  policies  and  action  of 
the  Sandinistas.  If  anything,  the 
regime  has  moved  to  further  consoli- 
date its  power  and  its  ties  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba  and  to  crush  the 
demcxTatic  resistance. 

The  Congress  Is  now  on  the  verge  of 
attempting  a  new  approach— and  eco- 
nomic approach.  If  we  are  to  piusue 
this  course,  let  us  do  it  correctly,  not 
in  a  half-way  manner  which  simply 


takes  the  United  States  off  the  hook. 
The  United  Statea  is  involved  In  the 
turmoil  In  Central  America  because 
our  vital  interests  are  at  stake;  we 
cannot  deny  our  role  and  responsiba> 
Ity  even  if  we  wanted  to— we  owe  It  to 
future  generations  of  Americans- 
North  and  South— so  let  us  pursue  a 
policy  which  has  some  chance  of  suc- 
cess because  we  owe  it  to  the  American 
people  and  because  it  is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gmtlonan  from  Florida  [Mr.  PascuJ 
has  expired. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
delighted  to  s^eld  2  minutes  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]. 

D  1140 

Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  gentlonan  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  bring  you 
today  Is  a  needed  consensus  expression 
of  United  States  policy  toward  Nicara- 
gua. I  congratulate  all  those  involved 
In  the  negotiations  over  the  past  5 
weeks  for  their  understanding  and  for 
their  receptiveness  to  our  concerns.  It 
quickly  became  evident  that  we  shared 
a  common  goal,  peace  and  stability  In 
Central  America  achieved  within  the 
framework  of  the  Contadora  docu- 
ment of  objectives. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  needed 
these  weeks  to  fashion  an  appropriate 
congressional  role  in  achieving  our  ob- ' 
jectlves.  Time  has  permitted  a  clarifi- 
cation and  refinement  of  U.S.  policy 
that  is  embodied  in  the  Michel  amoid- 
ment.  It  is  evenhanded.  The  behavior 
of  both  sides  will  be  monitored  by  the 
Congress.  It  clearly  spells  out  our  reli- 
ance on  diplomatic  efforts.  Our  goals 
of  a  cease-fire,  a  dialog  and  suspension 
of  the  state  of  emergency  is  clear.  If 
these  goals  are  met.  rewards  will 
follow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  principal  alterna- 
tive to  the  Michel  ammdment  was 
before  us  In  April.  It  did  not  please 
either  those  who  believe  thai  we  have 
a  responslbUlty  to  the  political  resist- 
ance or  thoee  who  would  have  us  play 
no  role  whatsoever.  It  Is  before  us 
again  and  certainly  faces  the  same 
fate. 

Forttmately,  the  Michel  amendment 
does  appear  to  reflect  a  majority  con- 
sensus. I  sincerely  hope  so,  as  the 
worst  case  would  be  continued  con- 
gressional paralysis  and  a  lack  of  ex- 
pression of  congressional  policy. 

Two  ill-disguised  efforts  to  derail  the 
Michel  amendment  will  be  att^onpted, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
these  amendments  to  the  Michel 
amendment  and  vote  \ip  the  Michel 
amendment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [BIr.  DuRBiic]. 


r. tr    looT 
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Mr.  DURBOf.  ICr.  Chatnnan.  my 
QoOMcoM  I  bopo  that  you  wUl  take 
tiM  time  before  oMfUnc  a  vote  OB  this 
tBDOrtant  taRie  to  f«Ml  the  two  iMtee 
^the  Mletael  emwMtoient.  If  you  wttl 
take  the  ttee  to  read  tt.  you  wfll  find 
I  within  It  toeooiiitendee  and 
___  _  which  ihould  not  be 
liy  ^iB  great  deUberattre 
body.  Let  me  point  out  a  few 


TIM  **»«^»*^  amendment  doee  not 
daflne  irtio  the  moaracuan  demoeratle 

iwWanrTi  foraea  are.  We  leave  that 
aotlrdjr  to  the  CIA  or  ■omeooe  etoe  to 

Dick  and  diooae  thooe  who  wfll  flcht 
^oawe  for  the  United  Statea  tn 
Hlearacua.  There  la  no  ^edfletty. 

The  dennl^**"*  of  "humanitarian  aa- 
■Irtenrr"  which  has  beer 
and  over  again  la  one  that 
iiiaiUng      "Humanitarian 
nit^if  the  provMon  of  food,  dothlng. 
mffHMnm  and  other  humanitarian  aa- 


Dld  we  not  learn  In  grade  achool  not 
to  define  a  term  by  udng  the  aame 
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term?  This  le  at  minlmimt  a  poor  work 

n(^OQQcC«  Of  worse* 

The  Michel  amendment  apedflcaUy 
mpnala  the  Boland  amendment  which 
Pftihlbtu  the  United  Statea  from 
dbeet  or  Indirect  military  Involvement 
InNlcaragua. 

Ttie  Michel  amendment  opens  the 
door  to  deeper  mOttary  Involvement 
by  the  United  Statea  with  the  ez- 
a»axmt  of  Information  unepedfted  and 
tn  my  own  mind  the  type  of  term  that 
to  whlect  to  mlachlef  by  the  mme 
group  that  brought  us  the  mining  of 
the  Nlcaraguan  harbor. 

The  Michel  amendment  mly  urges 
the  Prarident.  Thto  la  a  itrong  letter 
we  are  aendtnc  the  Prealdent.  no  more. 
It  urgea  the  President  to  Implement 
the  Contadara  proceas.  to  consult  with 
other  nattff'**  and  resume  bilateral  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Sandinistas:  no  re- 
quirement that  that  be  done. 

There  Is  no  requirement  that  If  we 
ftiMi  flagrant  human  rights  violations 
on  the  part  of  the  Ntearaguan  demo- 
cratic iflstsnrff  foroea  that  we  cut  off 
their  aid.  none  whatsoever. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  open  door  at  the 
fffy^  of  the  amendment  which  allows 
the  President  to  come  back  to  Con- 
gress and  ask  for  additional  ssrisranre 
to  help  the  Nlearaguan  democratic 
f oroea  and  thto  aaristanoe  to  not  limit- 
ed to  humanitarian  assistance.  It  mly 
says  additional  t— *'**"^  which  could 
be  miUtary  or  humanitarian,  depend- 
ing on  the  President's  request,  and 
then  we  limit  our  power  to  debate  that 
requeaL 

rj^iunj  the  Michel  amendment  hu- 
manitarian asslstanoe  to  a  cruel  hoax. 


not  only  on  thto  Chamber,  but  on  the 
American  people. 

The  $27  million  sought  by  the 
Michel  amendment  to  not  humanitari- 
an aastotance.  It  to  military  asstotanoe 
which  win  only  serve  to  prolong  the 
oonfiiet.  pain,  and  suffering  of  the 
people  of  Ntearagua. 

The  amendment  goes  far  beyond 
oormptlng  the  term  "humanitarian. 
It  marks  a  dramatic  departure  of  our 
foreign  policy.  The  administration 
poUey  In  Nicaragua  to  rife  with  inoon- 
stotenrtes  and  contradictions. 

We  r'»*™  to  respect  the  sovereignty 
of  natlona  when  we  estaMtoh  diplomat- 
ic relatlooB.  yet  we  have  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Nicaragua.  whUe  the  ad- 
mlntotratlon  asks  us  to  fund  the  over- 
throw of  their  government 

We  pledge  our  support  to  free  enter- 
prise In  Nicaragua.  whUe  we  Impoee  an 
embargo  whl^  threatens  the  middle 
^1.—  In  that  country  more  than  any 
Communist  dogma. 

We  pledge  our  loyalty  to  our  allies 
and  our  commitment  to  regional  aolu- 
tkHis,  but  we  pursue  the  administra- 
tion's policy  despite  the  overwhelming 
opposition  of  our  alllea  around  the 

world. 

We  speak  forcefully  of  the  threat  of 
oommuntom  In  Central  America,  but 
find  our  neighboring  democratic  nar 
tkHM  In  the  region  oppoeed  to  our  es- 
calation of  the  military  conflict  there. 

We  are  critical  of  countries  around 
the  world  which  violate  the  prindplea 
of  dvlllaed  nations  and  International 
law.  yet  the  chaUenge  of  Nicaragua 
has  drawn  thto  administration  to  dis- 
avow the  Jurisdiction  of  the  World 
Court,  to  Impose  an  embargo  In  viola- 
tion of  our  own  law,  to  support  the  so- 
caUed  freedom  fighters  to  violation  of 
our  own  Neutrality  Act.  and  to  ignore 
the  provisions  of  the  OAS  Charter 
which  forbid  intervention  In  the  inter- 
nal and  external  affairs  of  any  other 

state. 

The  administration's  policy  and  the 
Michel  amendment  not  only  violate 
domestk:  law  In  the  United  Statea  and 
treaty  provisions  which  we  have  sol- 
emnly ratified:  the  adminlstraUon's 
policy  in  Nicaragua  deprivea  us  of  our 
moat  compelling  weapon  In  the  family 
of  nations,  adherence  to  the  rule  of 
law  and  to  the  rule  of  reason. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illlnoto  [Mr.  HtobI. 

Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  remarks. 

I  would  ufc*  to  inform  the  gentleman 
that  Nlcaraguan  restotanoe  to  the  Nlca- 
raguans  who  have  taken  up  arms 
against  the  Bandlntotiw  and  are  en- 
gaged in  armed  resistance.  That  to  the 
definition  used  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  In  the  other  body,  and  if 
It  to  good  enough  for  him.  it  to  good 
enough  for  us. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Reclaiming  my  time. 
Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  one  of  the 


oomandantes.  Comandante  Zero.  Sden 
Paatora.  came  to  Washington  and 
asked  that  he  be  included  in.  Clearly, 
the  definition  to  not  broad  enough  to 
make  It  clear  that  he  will  be  included 
in  the  $27  million  largess  sent  to  the 
so-called  democratic  resistance  forces. 

Mr.  McDADC  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  comments  of  my  dtotln- 
gutohed  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
nilnoto.  I  am  constrained  to  yield 
myself  about  SO  seconds,  because  there 
are  more  inaocurades.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, in  that  statement  than  I  have 
heard  In  24  years  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representattvea.  I  know  my 
friend  to  not  given  to  doing  that. 

The  amendment  that  we  are  offering 
does  not  appeal  outright  the  Boland 
amendment.  That  to  dear  to  anybody 
who  reads  it.  It  restates  it. 

The  amendment  in  section  lOft 
cannot  conceivably  be  construed  as  an 
attempt  or  an  effort  to  say  that  the 
Prealdent  of  the  United  States  can 
come  back  and  ask  for  more  war  mate- 
rlaL  It  to  an  effort  to  say  to  the  na- 
tions of  Central  America,  stop  fighttag 
and  we  will  come  back  as  a  Congreas  if 
we  approve  It  and  we  wiU  send  you  aa- 
■latanoe  to  try  to  rebuild  your  Intra- 
structive,  rebuild  your  nations,  and 
into  the  20th  century. 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutea  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetU  [Mr.  Sromsl. 

(Mr.  8TUDD6  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  hto  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STUDDa  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  prepared  statement,  but  I  think  I  am 
going  to  dispense  with  It  In  large  meas- 
ure because  the  more  I  listen  to  thto 
debate,  the  more  I  have  conduded 
that  the  precise  wording  of  the  various 
propositions  before  us  to  nowhere  near 
as  relevant  as  what  every  Member  of 
thto  House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
knows  perfecUy  weU  we  are  here  to 
debate.  It  to  a  traumatic  experience  for 
us  to  return  here  from  our  homes,  cer- 
tainly In  my  case  from  Cape  Cod.  to 
hear  and  to  be  relmmersed  in  thto 
dialog  which  I  really  think  sometimes 
was  written  by  Lewto  CarroU. 

Let  me  Just  take  you  through  some 
of  what  we  have  been  told  here.  In 
1027,  Will  Rogers  said,  and  I  quote: 
"Where  to  Nicaragua  and  what  the 
hell  are  we  doing  there?"  If  WUl 
Rogers  were  alive  today.  I  think  we 
would  hear  him  ask  much  the  same 
question  In  a  more  pleading  kind  of 

way.  

We  really  do  need  Lewto  CarrolL 
What  are  the  freedom  fighters  up  to 
today?  I  think  the  quotation  marks 
have  been  dropped  from  the  phrase 
freedom  fighters  now.  The  President 
and  hto  supporters  have  managed  to 
get  that  assumed  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. They  are,  we  have  been  told, 
the  moral  equivalent  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  and   the  French   realstanoe. 


but  do  not  be  surprised  thto  week  that 
the  President  says  these  freedom 
filters  are  not  out  to  overthrow  a 
government.  They  do  not  seek  to  over- 
throw a  government  at  alL 

Well,  what  do  we  hear  in  today's 
Waahlngton  Post?  One  of  the  leader- 
ship on  the  Republican  side  character- 
toes  the  Boland  amendment  or  the  at- 
tempt to  extend  the  Boland  amend- 
ment, which  says  you  should  not  over- 
throw a  government  and  you  cannot 
have  American  aid  to  do  It.  as  a  killer 
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Up  to  down,  black  to  white,  war  to 
peace,  in  to  out. 

The  effort  to  say  you  cannot  use 
more  money  for  militsjT  aid  to  a  killer 
amendment. 

What  do  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol  say?  Last  we^  in 
the  process  of  giving  the  President,  as 
usual,  evnythlng  he  asked  tar,  they 
said,  among  other  things.  "*  *  *  and. 
by  the  way,  Mr.  President,  not  only  to 
here  your  $34  million  for  humanitari- 
an aid  to  be  distributed,  of  course, 
through  that  best  known  of  all  the 
world's  humanitarian  organliatlons, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency."  and 
where  else,  may  I  ask  you.  than  <m  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol  could  that  be 
said  without  hysterical  laughter?  Not 
only  did  they  say  "OK.  here  to  all  you 
want."  but  they  said.  "By  the  way.  Mr. 
President,  if  you  think  it  to  necessary 
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to  send  American  troops,  don't  bother 
calling  us." 

By  more  than  2  to  1  the  other  body 
rejected  an  amendment  that  would 
have  called  upon  the  President  to 
Inform  the  Congress  before  dedding 
to  introduce  American  combat  forces 
In  Central  America.  If  there  to  any 
doubt  about  the  irrdevanoe  of  the 
other  body,  they  reasserted  it  for 
themselves  in  that  vote.  But,  indden- 
tally,  they  did  not  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent, "By  the  way,  dont  bother  to  tell 
us  if  you  have  to  send  freedom  fight- 
ers into  Ouatemala."  They  did  not  say 
anything  about  sending  freedom  fight- 
ers to  Chile  or  sending  freedom  fight- 
ers to  the  Philippines  or  to  South 
Africa. 

"Where  to  Nicaragua,"  In  the  words 
of  Will  Rogers,  "and  what  in  the  hell 
are  we  doing  there?"  What  to  going  on 
here? 

Members  know  perfectly  well  what 
to  going  m  here.  Humanitarian  assist- 
ance, in  quotes,  "humanitarian  asslst- 
anoe" through  the  CIA. 

Members  are  appalled  and  apparent- 
ly personally  affronted  that  Mr. 
Ortega  went  to  Moscow.  In  thto  very 
Chamber  tomorrow  we  will  be  hearing 
from  another  head  of  state  who  went 
to  Moscow  very  recently,  the  President 
of  India,  and  he  came  back  from 
Moscow  with  a  heck  of  a  lot 


money  than  Mr.  Ortega  did.  But  he 
will  be  accorded,  I  suspect,  the  reject 
he  deserves  as  the  head  of  a  sovereign 
nation  when  he  addresses  thto  body  to- 
morrow. 

We  know  perfectly  well  what  to 
going  on  here.  Mr.  Chairman.  Rn>ubll- 
cans  and  Democrats  alike.  What  to 
going  on  here  to  that  the  request  of 
the  President  has  been  adjusted  and 
readjusted  and  tinkered  with  Just 
enoiigh  to  get  what  they  percdve  to  be 
and  hope  to  be  a  bare  majority  of  thto 
House,  and  whether  <»ie  hangs  that 
vote  on  one's  personal  affront  or  Insult 
by  the  President  of  Nicaragua,  or 
whatever  else  one  does,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  to  that  what  we  are  being  asked 
to  vote  on  here  today  to  whether  or 
not  we  will  give  our  assent,  as  the 
other  body  did  last  week,  to  the  poll- 
des  of  thto  administration  which  seek 
the  violent  overthrow  of  a  government 
with  whom  thto  Nation  to  not  at  war. 
which  to  in  addition  to  being  an  Illegal 
policy,  a  horrendously  stupid  policy 
which  will  not  woi^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Hamilton  substi- 
tute to  wiser  both  in  symbol  and  sub- 
stance than  the  alternative  presented 
to  the  House  today  by  the  minority 
leader. 

The  Hamilton  substitute  to  premised 
on  the  view  that  U.8.  policy  toward 
Nicaragua,  like  the  policy  of  Nicara- 
gua toward  Its  neighbors  and  toward 
Its  own  people,  should  change.  For  the 
truth  to  that  errors  have  been  commit- 
ted on  both  sides;  since  1980,  the  poli- 
des  of  both  governments  have  been 
unimaginative,  in  many  ngpecta  ille- 
gal, ineffective  in  serving  national 
goals.  Inhumane,  and  insensitive  to  the 
lessons  of  history. 

The  Hamilton  substitute  makes  de- 
mands upon  both  governments.  It  caUs 
upon  Nicaragiia  to  live  up  to  its  own 
past  promises  and  to  its  present  pre- 
tentions. In  1979,  the  revolutionary 
Junta  promised  a  democratic  govern- 
ment, a  nonallgned  foreign  policy,  and 
respect  for  human  rights.  In  1983,  the 
Sandintota  government  embraced 
those  prlndples  again  by  accepting  the 
21  objectives  to  be  sought  through  ne- 
gotiations at  Contadora.  In  1984,  the 
gundtnirtjm  signed  a  draft  Contadora 
agreement  that,  if  approved,  would  se- 
riously limit  their  future  ability  to 
pose  a  military  or  foreign  policy  threat 
to  anybody.  Our  policy,  the  substitute 
says,  should  be  to  transform  these 
promises  into  legal  obligations  by  pro- 
viding real  UJS.  support  for  a  regional 
peace  agreement  through  the  Conta- 
dora process. 

But  in  addition  to  dealing  realistical- 
ly with  Nicaragua,  the  Hamilton  sub- 
stitute also  recognises  two  characteria- 
tlGs  about  U.S.  policy  toward  Latin 
America  that  the  history  of  thto  centu- 
ry has  shown  us  over  and  over  again 
are  true:  that  the  United  States  can 
contribute  greatly  to  the  construction 
of    democratic    institutions    In    thto 


hemisphere:  but  that  we  can  never  en- 
gender reelect  for  democracy  if  we  uae 
methods  wielded  more  comfortably 
and  competently  by  tyrants  than  by 
the  United  States. 

The  debate  in  thto  Congress  over 
U.S.  policy  toward  mcaragua  should 
not  be  dominated  by  the  dtotlnctlon 
between  various  types  of  aid  that 
might  be  provided  to  the  Ccmtras;  nor 
need  we  spend  much  time  looktaig  tot 
new  adjectives  to  describe  the  traveto 
of  Danld  Ortega. 

For  the  real  qiiestion  bef  <ve  Ccxi- 
gross  to  whether,  for  reasons  of  histo- 
ry, principle,  humanity.  effeeUveneas, 
and  eommonsense.  the  time  has  now 
come  for  the  United  States  to  shift 
from  a  policy  based  on  unilateral  acts 
of  military  and  economic  intervaitifm 
to  a  policy  baaed  on  building  a  strong 
regional  consensus  for  appropriate 
action  with  respect  to  Nicaragua. 

Neither  UJ5.  aid  for  the  Contras.  nor 
the  UJS.  declared  eoontHnlc  embargo 
have  yet.  nor  will  Ukdy  in  the  future, 
produce  the  changes  in  mcaragua  that 
we.  and  many  of  our  friends  in  the 
hemiq>here,  would  like  to  see.  For  the 
fact  to  that  U.S.  policy  toward  mcarar 
gua  will  continue  to  fall,  as  long  as  It 
remains  simply  a  UB.  policy. 

Thto  to  true  because  the  oniKMltlon 
to  the  Sandinista  government  wUl 
never  accrue  the  credttdlity  and  the 
support  it  needs  to  make  progress  if  it 
to  perceived,  accurately,  to  be  depend- 
ent for  its  success,  and  even  for  its 
very  existence,  on  the  material  re- 
sources and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  Latin  American  Gov- 
emments  will  not  reqjond  to  our  con- 
cerns about  Nicaragua,  if  we  do  not  re- 
spond to  theirs  about  the  impcHtance 
of  International  law.  especially  the 
principle  of  nonintervention,  and  if  we 
insist  on  supporting  anti-Communist 
forces  simply  because  they  are  anti- 
Communist,  whether  they  embrace 
democratic  and  socially  progreastve 
values  or  not. 

The  unilateral  approach  to  Nicara- 
gua to  a  distraction:  it  focuses  world  at- 
tention on  our  mistakes— the  mining 
of  harbors,  the  CIA  manual,  the  mur- 
ders by  the  Contras— while  it  shifts 
the  spotlight  from  the  broken  prom- 
ises of  the  Nlcaraguan  revolution.  The 
result  to  that  when  Daniel  Ortega  trav- 
els, not  Just  to  Moscow,  but  to  Sprnta. 
to  France,  to  England,  to  BraiU.  to 
Peru,  to  Mexico,  to  Veneauela,  and  to 
Panama:  he  to  able  to  attach  the  ex- 
cesses of  our  policy  instead  of  being 
forced  in  a  serious  or  meaningful  way 
to  confront  the  shortcomings  of  hto 
own  government  The  fact  to  that 
American  policy  to  stronger  if  it  stays 
wiUiin  the  law.  Only  then  will  it  have 
the  support  of  the  people  and  govern- 
ments of  Latin  America;  and  only  then 
wiU  it  have  the  understanding  and 
*»»«^""g  of  the  American  people.  It  to 
for  thto  reascm  that  the  substitute 
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would  eonttaue  Um  BoUad  prohililUon 
on  mmtary  aid  to  the  OantnK  wtaU* 
ipOTtfV>»iiy  iwuiilin  Amartea'i  right 
to  tato  mMoo.  ahaald  that  ever 
tMHHHTi^  naeaaary.  throuch  the  region- 
al dataM*  meehantaBM  eaUbUahod  by 
thaOA&  ^    „ 

Tba  poUey  put  forward  by  the  Ham- 
ilton Bubatttuto— if  embraeed  by  the 
COB«na»-wffl  «<irk.  It  wfU  not  trana- 
torm  the  BaTWItnirti  direetorate  Into 
tlio  League  of  Women  Voters  over- 
niftit.  but  It  wfll  hamaai  the  demo- 
ermtle  aentlmenta  of  thli  hemisphere 
tn  suppoft  of  an  Amerlean  policy  that 

ll  IfSl.  ihlllMIIIStV'i  *~*  «*«t«ffmtlMd  to 

t^th^Mmfm  the  foreign  and  domestic 
poUfliea  of  moaragua  for  the  better, 
not  through  unilateral  military  or  eco- 
nomic Intervention,  but  through  the 
uieatton  of  a  regional  consensus  in 
support  of  demoeratte  change. 

8u^  a  poltey  la  fuUy  consistent  with 
the  nti»W**'  security  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  For  we  face  no  threat 
from  Mlearagua  that  can  not  more 
readily  be  countered  by  a  regional  ap- 
pRMCh  than  by  the  f aOed  unilateral 
measures  of  the  past  4  years.  And  this 
poUey  has  other  advantages,  as  well:  it 
does  not  point  the  XTnlted  States  di- 
rectly toward  war  In  Nicaragua;  nor 
doea  it  imflftT  indlff erenee  to  the  vlo- 
lenoe  that  has  killed  almost  100.000 
Central  Americans  In  the  past  7  years, 
the  vast  majority  kUled  not  by  Com- 
monM  forces,  not  by  Bulgarians,  or 
North  Koreans,  or  Soviets,  or  Cubans, 
or  Sandinistas,  or  the  FLO.  or  the 
hoftles  of  South  Yemen;  but  by  those 
who  describe  themselves  as  antl-Com- 
mtmtats.  and  as  defender*  of  freedom, 
and  as  allies  of  the  United  States. 

I  submit  that  we  must,  ss  a  country, 
pick  our  own  friends:  we  must  identify 
those  truly  allied  to  the  principles  and 
Ideals  upon  which  our  country  was 
founded:  and  I  submit  that  those 
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friends  reside  now  throughout  Latin 
^ttijw4«»a,  within  the  Contadora  coun- 
trlea.  within  other  democracies  like 
CosU  Rka,  Argentina.  Peru.  Hondu- 
ras, and  Brasil,  and  that  some  exist,  as 
well,  among  aO  parties  to  the  present 
conflict  in  Nicaragua.  We  need  not 
fear  the  Democrats  of  Latin  America, 
tbou^  they  may  react  more  calmly 
than  some  of  us  to  the  events  of  their 
region.  They  are  not  our  enemy;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  the  hemi- 
sphere's greatest  strength,  it  is  on 
their  side  we  should  come  down:  and  It 
Is  in  them  that  we  should  place  our 
trust  and  our  support. 

This  Is  the  spproach  recommended 
In  the  substitute  today  by  Mr.  Hamxl- 
TOH.  It  articulates  a  real  policy  option 
for  thoae  who  have  feared  In  recent 
nHHi«^h#  that  there  would  be  no  coher- 
ent alternative  to  the  policies  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  I  applaud  the  authors  of 
the  substitute,  and  I  urge  its  adopti<m. 
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Mr.  IfcDADS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
plnasnrt  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  MooBBl. 

(Mr.  MOORE  asked  and  was  given 
permlaalon  to  revlae  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)    , 

Mr.  LAGOMAR8INO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wQl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Calif  omia. 

(Mr.  LAQOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  hie  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAQOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
DUtn,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Michel- 
McDade-MoCurdy  amendment. 

I  ask  my  colleagues.  "What  are  we 
trying  to  actdeve  in  Central  America?" 
Isnt  it  democracy,  economic  devel- 
opment and  the  security  of  our  allies? 
What     threatens     to     block     our 
achievement  of  those  goals? 

Isnt  it  the  deliberate,  orchestrated 
w^iwp^iyn  of  forces  external  to  this 
hemisphere? 

There  should  be  no  doubt  in  any- 
one's mind  that  the  Sandlnlsta  regime 
represents  a  force  for  expanding 
Mandst-Leninlst  control  in  this  h«ni- 
sphere  Just  as  the  Castro  regime  in 
Cuba  was  M  years  ago.  What  Castro 
learned  about  spreading  Communist 
revolution  set  the  example  for  the 
Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua. 

Adriana  Guillen,  a  former  Sandl- 
nlsta official  who  resigned  from  the 
Government  In  February  1980.  ap- 
peared as  a  witness  before  the  West- 
em  Hemiq^here  Subcommittee  In 
Mait:h  1M3.  Her  testimony  described 
the  direct  links  between  the  Sandinis- 
tas. Castro's  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  bloc. 
I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
of  some  of  the  things  she  told  our  sub- 
oommltteei 

I  f  onaed  part  of  s  Nlcansusn  mlMlon  .  .  . 
which  vMted  (^ib»  In  October  1979.  .  .  . 
Cuba's  Mlniater  of  CXUture  Annando  Hart 
.  .  .  told  us  that  the  Cuban  plan  (or  Latin 
America  was  to  open  an  Ideoloflcal  front 
throush  Nlcaracua.  Our  mission  was  to 
fona  an  Ideoloflcal  front  that  would  spread 
the  BaniWnlT*»  ideolocT  toward  Latin  Amer- 
ica, since  Cuba  could  not  do  It  because  of  lU 
open  Identification  with  ilandst-Lenlnlsm. 
But  uainc  the  flfure  of  Sandtno.  our  nation- 
al hero,  who  defeated  the  VS.  Marlnea.  we 
could  hifiiMnwsw  the  Latin  American  national 
liberation  movements.  Hart  was  rery  clear 
In  t^iH"s  us,  that  when  we  defined  Sandln- 
Ismo.  we  should  be  careful  not  to  Identify  It 
wttb  ICarxlsm-Lenlnlsm.  so  that  we  would 
not  kjse  the  attracUve  potential  that  8an- 
dlno  has  In  Latin  America. 

Adriana  Guillen  then  quoted  Minis- 
ter of  Defense  Humberto  Ortega  who 
said  In  August  1981: 

We  fulde  ourselres  by  the  scientific  doc- 
trine of  the  rerolutlon.  by  Mandsm-Lenln- 
tMw  without  Bandlnlsmo  we  cannot  be 
MwTtrt-I  ifnlnltt  and  Sandlnlamo  with 
MarxlBn-Lenlnlsm  cannot  be  revolutionary. 

Nlcaraguan  Prealdent  Daniel  Orte- 
ga's trip  to  Moscow  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  But.  a  trip  to 
Moacow  by  SandinisU  leaders  In  May 


1980  did  not  receive  the  same  atten- 
tion. According  to  Mrs.  Gtilllen'i  testi- 
mony, and  I  quote: 

Molses  nsssan  Henry  Ruls  and  Carlos 
Coronel  traveled  to  Moscow  and  slsned  a 
tieaty  between  the  PBLN  and  the  Russian 
Communtat  Party.  At  this  time,  the  SovleU 
deslsnated  a  Bolsarlan  rr**^'—  as  the  inter- 
mediary between  Moscow  and  Manacua. 
Nerertheloas.  the  FBLN  would  only  obtain 
.-^^.~..  under  the  condition  that  It  would 
push  forward  the  plans  of  the  Bulgarian 
team.  While  this  happened,  the  RositaDS 
would  slve  the  F8LN  W  percent  military 
help  and  M  percent  economic  help.  The 
SandlnlsU  front  committed  Itself  to  spread- 
Ins  Soviet  Influence  over  the  Central  Ameri- 
can reclon.  Once  aooompUsbed.  the  help 
from  Moacow  would  be  30  percent  military 
and  80  percent  economic 

In  February  1980, 1  received  a  letter 
from  a  Nlcaraguan  who  was  held  as  a 
political  priaoner  for  4  months  by  the 
Sandinistaa.  At  the  time  of  the  debate 
on  aid  to  Nicaragua.  I  read  that  letter 
to  my  colleaguea.  and  I  would  like  to 
read  it  for  you  again: 
Letter  from  Alberto  Rlvas  foUows: 
HousTOR.  Tx.  Februart  2S.  IMO. 
RepresentaUve  Rosnr  J.  LMJOMAKsno, 
Lonoworth  Office  Building. 
Waahiiwton,  DC. 

DBAS  Sol  In  November  1979  you  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  Nicaragua  on  CoDgreaslonal 
buslncM.  At  that  time  I  was  a  poUtlcal  pris- 
oner In  Leon.  Nicaragua's  second  largest 
dty.  I  wrote  you  a  letter  smuggled  out  of 
Jail,  asking  your  help  In  obtaining  my  re- 
lease. I  know  you  made  efforts  on  my  behalf 
and  this  letter  Is  to  express  my  thanks  to 
you. 

Since  then.  I  have  obtained  my  freedom 
and  am  back  In  the  States  trying  to  start 
over  again.  Our  properties  In  Nicaragua  are 
still  lUegally  In  the  hands  of  government  led 
armed  rabble,  and  we  have  no  hope  of  ever 
recovering  them  as  kmg  as  Nicaragua  U 
under  a  Marxist  dictatorship. 

I  have  heard  that  Congress  Is  debating  the 
aid  to  Nicaragua  bill,  and  this  makes  me 
wander  what  the  effect  wlU  be  of  giving  our 
money  to  a  government  who  hates  the 
United  States,  who  Is  communist  and  under 
the  Influence  and  control  of  the  Castro 
regime  tn  Cuba.  I  say  this  because  while  I 
was  In  Nicaragua  for  six  months  (four  of 
thoae  In  Jail)  those  things  were  obvious  to 
me.  The  SandlnlsU  Anthem  has  a  line  that 
says  "We  fight  against  the  Yankee,  enemy 
of  Humanity":  while  In  Jail,  we  got  frequent 
lectures  stressing  that  the  VA.  Is  the  enemy 
of  the  Nlcaraguan  people,  and  that  (Xiba  Is 
the  country  who  helps  Nicaragua  the  most; 
after  I  got  out  of  Jail  on  December  21.  1979, 
I  was  able  to  observe  the  large  number  of 
Cuban  Army  personnel  who  have  come  Into 
the  country. 

Once  again  I  want  to  give  you  my  thanks 
for  your  ooooera  and  offer  my  help  to  you 
In  whatever  I  can  do  to  combat  this  commu- 
nist m*"*'^  that  Is  In  our  back  pordi. 
Sincerely, 

C.  AtSBtTO  Rxvas. 

I  remind  my  coUeaguea  theae  are 
events  taking  place  in  1979  and  1980. 
The  character  of  the  Sandlnlsta 
regime  was  shaped  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  Its  existence,  and  that  char- 
acter Is  apparent  In  its  export  of  revo- 
lution to  the  guerrillas  In  El  Salvador. 


The  recent  capture  of  documents 
from  Salvadoran  guerrilla  officials  tai- 
dude  the  foUowing  passages,  taken 
from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  nine 
commandantea  of  the  Sandlnlsta  na- 
tional direetorate  in  Novonber  1983, 
shortly  after  the  events  In  Grenada: 

We  repeat  that  we  consider  the  present 
situation  critically  dangerous  for  the  Imme- 
diate future  of  the  revolution  In  Central 
America,  particularly  In  terms  of  retaining 
power  In  Nicaragua  and  maintaining  the 
poastbOlty  of  victory  In  B  Salvador. ...  We 
repeat  the  Importanoe  that  we  attach  to 
sbowinf  our  peoples  and  the  worid  that  the 
F8UV  (the  Sandinistas]  and  FMUf  [Salva- 
doran guenlllas]  are  Indlasolubly  united  In 
i^ffmnMng  revolutionary  conquests  and  re- 
solved to  expand  them,  evm  when  that 
dlreet  oonfrontatloo  with  Imperlal- 


The  expansion  of  "revolutionary 
conquests"  Is  the  goal  of  Marxism- 
Leninism,  and  it  Is  represented  by  the 
Sandlnlsta  regime  in  Nicaragua. 

So.  we  oc»ne.  once  again,  to  the  cen- 
tral issue  of  what  shotild  be  the  n.S. 
policy  toward  Nicaragua. 

Our  policy  must  stop  the  expansion- 
ist goals  of  the  Marxist-Leninist 
Ttgimt  in  Nicaragua.  But.  if  our  inter- 
est is  not  to  have  to  send  n.S.  military 
forces  to  the  region— and  I  believe 
that  to  be  the  case— then  we  should 
seek  an  alternative  that  coimters  the 
aggreasive  intentions  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas in  the  most  effective  way.  I  believe 
the  best  means  to  counter  the  Sandl- 
nlsta threat  Is  to  force  them  to  abide 
by  their  promises  to  the  OAS.  In  1979 
for  free  elections,  economic  pluralism, 
and  protection  of  human  rights. 

To  do  that.  then,  means  following 
the  recommendation  of  the  National 
Bipartisan  (Commission  on  Central 
America,  which  states  as  follows: 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, tn  their  respective  Individual  Judg- 
ments, believe  that  the  efforts  of  the  Nlca- 
raguan Insurgents  represent  one  of  the  In- 
centives worktag  In  favor  of  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

That  means  supporting  the  demo- 
cratic resistance  in  Nicaragua  in  its 
effort  to  get  the  Sandinistas  to  engage 
in  a  dialog  that  will  provide  for  the 
transition  to  a  fully  functioning  de- 
mocracy. Without  realstance  to  the  ex- 
pansionist goals  of  the  Sandinistas, 
there  can  be  no  hope  of  forcing  them 
to  negotiate. 

(CRB-M4] 

As  the  Commission  stated: 

We  do  not  believe  that  It  would  be  wise  to 
dismantle  exiirtlng  Incentives  and  pressures 
OQ  the  Managua  regime  except  In  oonjunc- 
tlon  with  demonstrable  progress  on  the  ne- 
gotiating front. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Michel  amendment  and.  in  so  doing, 
support  the  goals  of  promoting  democ- 
racy, eooncKolc  development,  and  secu- 
rity in  Central  America. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  tai  look- 
ing over  the  debate  that  occurred  last 
numth   on   the   Michel   amendment. 
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something  struck  me  as  having  been 
missed  in  that  debate,  and  that  was  a 
disnisti'*"  of  what  are  we  doing  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  What  did  we  do  last 
month?  What  are  we  about  to  do  this 
month? 

I  happen  to  believe  that  doctrine  has 
served  this  Nation  well  for  160  years.  I 
slso  happen  to  believe  that  doctrine  is 
in  jeopardy  by  the  decision  made  last 
month  on  the  Michel  amendment  and 
may  be  by  the  one  we  make  in  this 
House  today. 

Therefore  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves 
why.  What  has  changed?  What  has 
changed?  Why  should  we  abandon  the 
Monroe  Doctrine?  What  is  the  prob- 
lem and  what  is  the  reason?  Why  the 
change? 

Our  Presidents  have  not  changed.  I 
would  like  to  quote  first  the  President 
who  was  the  author  of  it.  President 
James  Monroe  in  a  message  to  the 
Congress  in  1823  said: 

We  owe  It.  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  those  powers  to  declare 
that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  extend  their  syston  to  any  por- 
tion of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety. 

And  then  in  1961,  in  his  Inaugural 
Address,  President  John  Kennedy 
said: 

Let  all  our  neighbors  know  that  we  shall 
Join  with  them  to  oppose  aggression  or  sub- 
version anywhere  In  the  Americas.  And  let 
every  other  power  know  that  this  hemi- 
sphere Intends  to  remain  the  master  of  Its 
own  house. 

Then  in  1983,  160  years  later.  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan  said  in  a  speech 
before  this  Congress: 

In  summation,  I  say  to  you  that  tonight 
there  can  be  no  question:  the  national  secu- 
rity of  all  the  Americas  Is  at  stake  In  Cen- 
tral America.  If  we  cannot  defend  ourselves 
there,  we  cannot  expect  to  prevail  else- 
where. 

And  so  oiu-  Presidents  have  not 
changed  for  160  years.  They  have  been 
consistent.  Our  policy  has  not  changed 
either.  We  have  been  consistent  there 
too.  The  other  body  has  not  changed. 
It  has  been  voting  correctly  on  this 
problem. 

Certainly  the  threat  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Americas  has  not 
changed.  In  my  opinion  the  threat  is 
more  real  today  by  virtue  of  Commu- 
nist Cuba  and  Nicaragxia  and  the  ac- 
tivities supported  by  them  than  we 
have  ever  seen  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. And  I  submit  that  thoae 
people  who  Ignore  this  threat  or  who 
do  not  see  it  are  the  Neville  Chamber- 
lains of  our  day. 

Neville  Chamberlain  thought  he 
could  appease  Hitler  and  gave  away 
Austria  and  CsechoalovakUL  He  was  no 
more  successful  than  we  will  be  in  ap- 
peasing the  Communists  by  letting 
Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador  go  to  them. 
It  did  not  woA  then:  it  will  not  worit 
now.  And  those  who  do  not  study  his- 
tory are  doomed  to  repeat  it.  And  that 


is  the  mistalce  this  House  made  last 
month  and  it  must  not  make  again 
today. 

So  what  has  changed?  Our  Presi- 
dents have  not  changed,  our  policy  has 
not  changed,  the  threat  has  not 
changed.  What  has  changed? 

Only  this  House.  Only  this  House 
has  changed,  and  changed  by  a  mere 
two  votes.  This  Hotiae  walked  away 
last  month  from  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
by  defeiUdng  the  Michel  amendment 
and  did  so  by  only  two  votes.  And  I 
submit  that  the  House  was  wrong,  not 
our  Presidents,  not  the  other  body, 
not  the  policy,  and  certainly  not  our 
concern  for  the  threat.  It  is  the  House 
that  is  vnong. 

That  wrong  has  to  be  righted.  Our 
Presidents  are  right,  our  polley  is 
right,  our  concern  Is  rii^t,  the  other 
body  is  ri«^t.  Only  this  House  is 
wrong. 

What  reason  is  there  for  the 
ctuinge?  The  change,  the  reason  for 
the  change  I  heard  a  moment  ago  Is 
because  we  ought  to  use  "restraint." 
That  is  what  Chamberlain  thought. 

Those  who  use  restraint  against 
communism  simply  give  them  encour- 
agement and  acc(»npllsh  little  else. 

In  my  opinion  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity today  to  erase  that  change  that 
the  House  tried  to  make  last  month,  to 
right  that  wrong  they  made,  to  restore 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  we  do  that, 
my  colleagues,  by  voting  for  the 
Michel  amendment,  and  to  reject  all 
other  ammdments.  We  mast  once 
again  set  the  record  straight  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  in  keeping 
with  our  Presidents,  our  policy,  the 
other  body,  and  that  we  intoid  to  re- 
store the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Tou  can 
do  that  today  by  voting  for  the  Michel 
amendment. 

Mr.  GEJDEN80N.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  0EJDEN80N.  I  would  just  sA 
the  gmtleman  as  he  has  taken  a  look 
at  history  not  to  forget  that  some  of 
the  failures  of  this  kind  of  policy  have 
led  to  even  worse  situations.  Does  the 
gentlonan  think  that  this  policy  Is 
going  to  chsnge  the  government  of 
Nicaragua? 

a  1200 

vna  It  bring  down  the  govemmentt 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  redalm  my  ttane  and 
answer  the  gentleman  by  saying  that 
160  years  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  have 
served  us  welL  The  gentleman  has 
given  me  no  evidence  to  chsnge  that 
policy  today. 

I  submit  the  House,  in  trying  to 
make  such  a  change,  is  wrong. 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
(Callfomia  [Mrs.  Bozsa]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 
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Mr.  Chatnaui.  Just  a  few  veeka  mo 
thli  Boun  voted  ataiiiBt  funding  for 
Um  Oootraa.  We  decided  acataMt 
Contra  fundta«  beceuM  «e  felt  It  ie 
t^»««i^  Amerkan  tradition  to  fund  a 
prtvata  army  wfaoae  goal  ie  to  over- 
throw another  goverament.  We  felt  It 
li  wg*<*««*^  American  tradition  to  foster 
kimng  of  etvfUaiM.  We  felt  it  is  against 
ABMrtoon  tradttkm  to  abandon  the 
■tretwth  of  our  Ideas  and  replace  them 
only  with  the  strength  of  our  araenaL 

Joit  a  few  weeks  later  we  are  again 
fSdiw  another  Contra  vote.  WhyT  It  is 
Daniel     Ortega     went     to 


Noiw.  I  am  not  happy  about  any 
nation  turning  to  the  Soviets  for  eco- 
nomic help,  but  that  does  not  change 
the  Contr*  issue. 

The  President,  our  President,  calls 
the  Centres  freedom  fighters.  Who  are 
these  Contras?  The  vast  majority  are 
farmer  aonwrna  men  who  never  be- 
lieved in  freedom. 

To  give  so-called  humanitarian  aid 
to  an  Inhumane  army  is  a  perversion 
of  American  morality. 

America's  Watch  reports,  and  I  have 
the  report  here,  and  I  am  going  to  give 
you  an  example,  that  Tamileth  Be- 
vOla.  4  months  pregnant,  was  killed  at 
a  state^mned  coffee  farm  by  the  Con- 
tras. She  was  wounded  first,  her  face 
shattered  by  a  grenade,  a  deep  knife 
wound  in  her  side  with  the  unborn 
fetus  protruding. 

Many  other  unarmed  civilians  were 
slaughtered  by  the  Contras  with  their 
throats  cut. 

Ugly,  yes;  but  we  must  face  this. 
Sure  there  is  violence  on  the  left,  too, 
which  America's  Watch  sUtes  and 
documents  is  decreasing;  but  violence 
on  the  left  and  violence  on  the  right 
must  stop.  The  way  to  stop  it  is  not  by 
mpportlng  a  private,  brutal  army  who 
wants  to  overthrow  a  government  of  a 
country  the  siae  of  Iowa,  but  by  doing 
what  America  does  best,  negotiating  a 
peaceful  settlement  with  the  demo- 
cratic Cmtadora  nations  taking  the 


The  way  to  stop  this  violence  is  to 
support  the  l*«»»wi  amendment,  the 
Qcphardt  amendment,  the  Hamilton 


Let  us  not  have  the  blood  of  the  in- 
nocent on  our  hands  and  let  lu  not  es- 
calate the  involvement  of  American 
troope  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  vote  against  the 
isfa»tioi  amendment. 

Mr.  McDADS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
A>H|rhtJtii  to  yMd  such  time  as  he  may 
oonrame  to  my  distinguished  friend 

[CRS-S8S1 

from  New  York  CMr.  KbmpI  a  member 
of  our  committee. 

Mr.  BROOMFIXU).  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KniP.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 

thf  g^ntl*"**"  fwwn  ISfashlgmn. 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  MIchel-MeCurdy 
i^)proarh  is  the  mtntmiiiw  we  can  do  to 
show  that  we  have  not  forgotten  de- 
mocracy in  Central  America. 

We  are  talkbig  about  %TI  million  to 
make  a  barebones  effort  at  keeping 
the  forces  of  democracy  alive  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

We  have  spent  more  than  that  for 
toilet  seats,  screwdrivers,  and  ashtrays 
without  batting  an  eye. 

Yesterday,  with  very  little  debate, 
we  approved  $2  billion  for  two  coun- 
trlee  in  the  Middle  Bast.  And.  this  was 
a  bonus  added  to  the  regular  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking  about 
peanuts  here. 

In  36  weeks  that  this  body  has  been 
wringing  Its  hands  about  what  we 
ihould  do  in  Nicaragua.  President 
Ortega,  the  Communist  dictator  of 
Nicaragua,  has  been  to  Moscow  and 
Eastern  Europe  and  back  with  prom- 
ises of  nearly  $300  million  in  aid  from 
his  Communist  comrades. 

Yet.  we  are  afraid  we  might  be  over- 
reacting by  giving  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  die  for  a  cause  that  is  funda- 
mental to  Americans  a  piddling  $27 
million. 

We  all  know  what  Is  at  stake.  We 
can  all  look  at  a  map  and  see  Just  how 
dose  Nicaragua  Is  to  our  borders.  We 
have  heard  the  speeches  by  Ortega 
and  others  about  their  plans  for 
spreading  communism  across  Central 
America.  We  know  the  Soviets  are 
deeply  involved  in  those  plans. 

Yet.  some  Members  have  been 
quoted  ss  saying  they  won't  be  able  to 
get  serious  about  the  administration's 
policies  until  Soviet  Migs  and  guided 
missiles  show  up  in  Nicaragua. 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  the  Soviets 
are  looking  for  is  a  little  encourage- 
ment from  us.  We  gave  It  to  than 
when  we  failed  to  act  in  April,  and  the 
SovleU  promptly  raised  the  stakes  by 
inviting  Mr.  Ortega  to  come  to 
Moscow  with  a  shopping  list. 

They  will  do  It  again  tomorrow  if 
this  body  waffles  again  today.  The 
choioea  before  us  are  hardly  calculated 
to  intimidate  anyone. 

One  amendment  which  wlU  be  of- 
fered shortly  proposes  that  we  cop  out 
entirely  for  the  next  6  months  and 
then  take  another  look  at  the  situa- 
tion. In  a  way.  it's  a  kind  of  bargain 
with  Ortega  that  we'U  take  away  the 
freedcan  fighters'  supplies  and  look 
the  other  way  for  6  months  while  he 
sees  if  he  can  wipe  them  out  once  and 
foraU. 

Another  amendment  will  offer  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  democratic  forces 
if  they  will  only  lay  down  their  arms, 
flee  the  country,  and  join  a  U.8. -spon- 
sored soup  kitchen  outside  Nicaragua. 


This  amendment,  minimal  as  it  is,  is 
the  only  hope  for  thoee  patriotic  Nlca- 
raguans  sincerely  seeking  to  win  back 
the  revolution  that  was  stolen  from 
them  and  establish  democracy  in  Mar 
nag"* 

It  offers  a  mere  $27  million  to  the 
freedom  fighters  in  nonlethal,  human- 
itarian assistanee.  the  barest  minimum 
to  keep  them  going.  Look  for  a 
moment  what  they  are  up  against. 
The  Nlcaraguan  Government  is  al- 
ready armed  to  the  teeth  and  ready  to 
roll  over  any  opposition. 

Let's  briefly  look  at  the  SandlnlsU 
military  apparatus.  They  have  a  mili- 
tary capability  far  greater  than  any 
other  Central  American  nation,  and 
indeed,  all  Central  American  nations 
put  together. 

Between  1»84  and  1985,  the  Sandl- 
nlsta  active  duty  force  grew  by  30  per- 
cent to  a  total  of  62.000  personnel. 
During  that  period,  their  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers  and  tank  inventory  in- 
creased from  240  to  340  unlU.  They 
have  added  a  new  radar  air  defense 
system  and  have  obtained  MI-24 
attack  helicopters,  some  of  the  most 
sophisticated  in  the  world. 

In  April  of  this  year.  Congress  voted 
again  on  the  question  of  aid  to  the 
Contras.  The  plan  to  provide  assist- 
ance lost  by  a  mere  two  votes.  Again, 
the  same  old  arguments  were  heard 
about  the  real  and  honorable  inten- 
tions of  the  Sandinistas. 

When  the  final  vote  was  tallied,  the 
Contras  got  absolutely  nothing.  Con- 
gress refused  to  approve  $14  million 
for  people  resisting  Communist  domi- 
nation of  Nicaragua. 

A  few  days  later,  Comandante 
Ortega  marched  off  to  Moscow  and 
Eastern  Europe.  There,  he  received 
promises  of  $200  million  in  assistance 
from  his  Communist  mentors.  On  that 
very  day,  a  Soviet  ship  unloaded  more 
than  14  million  dollars'  worth  of  hell- 
copters.  East  German  trucks,  and 
other  military  equipment  at  the  Nlca- 
raguan port  of  Corinto. 

And,  my  friends,  what  are  we  doing? 
We  are  sitting  here  debating  the  issue 
again.  Many  of  those  countries  believe 
the  United  States  is  out  of  the  picture 
and  can  no  longer  influence  the  future 
of  Central  America. 

Castro  has  reportedly  told  the  San- 
dinistss  that  when  the  armed  resist- 
ance Is  eliminated,  the  Sandinista  rev- 
olution will  spread  throughout  Central 
America.  They  believe  and  practice 
the  doctrine  of  aggressive  subversion. 

I  am  not  ready  to  abandon  Central 
America  to  the  Sandinistas  and  their 
fellow  travelers.  To  me.  a  vote  against 
the  Contras  is  a  vote  in  support  of  the 
spread  of  communism  in  that  nearby 
region. 

Are  we  ready  to  help  the  growth  of 
democracy  in  Central  America,  or  are 
we  going  to  open  the  door  for  another 
Cuba  in  this  hemisphere? 


All  of  us  want  a  democratic  Nicara- 
gua. The  Contras,  not  the  Sandinistas, 
mnesent  the  force  of  real  democracy 
in  that  country.  They  deserve  our 
strong  support  Let  me  dose  with  a 
quote  from  a  recent  speech  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  He  said: 

We  confront  a  fundsmentsl  challense,  a 
cballense  to  our  natlonsl  tnterests  snd  to 
the  free<loin  snd  aecurlty  of  our  ndshbort. 

Our  goals  In  Central  America  are  dear. 
We  mA  peace,  security,  economic  protrea 
and  the  growth  of  freedom  and  democracy 
in  every  country. 

Let  us  listen  to  the  lessons  of  histo- 
ry. Let  us  avoid  repeating  the  mistakes 
of  our  own  past.  The  choice  is  dear. 
The  democracttc  forces  in  Nicaragua 
need  our  support.  Humanitarian  aid  to 
them  is  the  snswer.  Support  for  the 
peace  process  is  also  crlticaL 

I  can  upon  you  to  Join  me  in  this 
effort  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those 
who  beUeve  in  freedom. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chadrman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  McDade-McCur- 
dy-Mlchel  amendment  and  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  remember  what  has  hap- 
pened since  April  23  when  we  turned 
down  an  attempt  to  get  assistance  to 
the  democratic  resistance  in  Central 
America. 

I  think  badi  to  our  missed  opportu- 
nity on  April  23,  and  what  that  has 
meant  for  our  friends  and  allies  in  the 
region.  On  that  date,  this  House  voted 
to  cut  off  aU  U.S.  support  for  the 
democratic  resistsnce— and  dedded  in- 
stead to  do  nothing. 

In  the  wake  of  this  vote  denying  $14 
million  in  supplemental  aid,  the  Com- 
mimlst  government  in  Nicaragua 
promptly  sent  its  congratulations  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  de- 
feating the  President's  request.  In  the 
flush  of  victory,  Daniel  Ortega  flew 
off  to  Moscow,  where  he  was  rewarded 
with  $200  mlUlon  or  so  in  additional 
aid. 

That  shameful  do-nothing  vote  gave 
encouragement  to  the  Sandinistas 
that  we're  not  serious  in  opposing 
them,  demoralized  the  resistance 
fighting  for  their  very  lives,  and 
frightened  our  aUles  into  questioning 
our  commitment  to  their  defense. 

Since  that  time.  Costa  Rica  has  been 
under  a  direct  frontal  attack  and 
Costo  Rica,  a  friendly  democracy, 
doesnt  even  have  an  army. 

President  Monge  was  recently  on  tel- 
evision to  ten  of  his  efforts  to  trans- 
form his  police  force  into  an  army  so 
they  can  defend  themselves  against 
the  Communist  regime  in  Nicaragua. 

President  Suaso  of  Honduras  has 
made  it  very  dear  publldy  and  pri- 
vately that  support  to  the  Contrss  Is 
casrntisi  to  redudng  the  attack  by  the 
Communist  regime  in  Managua 
against  Honduras.  And,  of  course, 
President  Duarte  of  El  Salvador  has 
made  it  equally  dear  that  it  is  essen- 
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tlal  that  assistance  be  given  to  the  re- 
sistance forces  in  Nicaragua  to  help 
prevent  the  export  of  revolution  to  El 
Salvador  in  the  form  of  assistance  to 
the  Communist  guerrillas  fighting 
there. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it;  there  is  a 
war  in  Central  America.  It  is  exported 
and  supported  by  Cuba  and  Moscow;  it 
is  a  war  not  of  ideas  but  a  war  of  guns 
and  buUets,  of  totaUtarlan  power  and 
aggression,  the  types  of  things  that  we 
must  resist  by  giving  assistance  to  the 
Contras. 

In  the  United  States,  there  is  a  war 
of  another  kind  going  on.  From  the 
Sandinistas'  point  of  view,  this  has 
been  a  hotly  contested  propaganda 
war,  and  they  are  encouraged  that  the 
issues  have  become  as  confused  and 
clouded  as  apparent  from  the  action 
taken  in  the  House.  Developments  like 
Ortega's  trip  to  Moscow  do  help  put 
things  back  in  perspective.  But  to  par- 
Whrase  Charles  Krauthammer,  we 
reaUy  shouldn't  need  to  see  Ortega's 
travel  plans  to  know  where  Nicaragua 
Is  going. 

If,  as  we've  done,  we  can  reach  a  bi- 
partisan consensus  on  the  need  to  help 
El  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica  and  Hon- 
duras and  the  other  countries  of  the 
region  defend  themselves,  then  we 
should  not  remain  divided  on  the  cen- 
tral question  of  what  to  do  about  Nica- 
ragua. So  long  as  the  Nlcaraguan  Gov- 
ernment remains  free  to  continue  its 
weapons  buUdup  and  to  promote  sub- 
version against  its  neighbors,  the  secu- 
rity of  aU  nations  in  the  region  wlU  be 
threatened.  AU  our  efforts  to  bring 
peace  and  democracy  to  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica  wiU  come  to 
naught  if  we  create  a  sanctuiuy  next 
door— guaranteed  by  congressional  leg- 
islation—for those  who  bring  war  and 
totalitarianism  to  Central  America. 

Having  served  on  the  Kissinger  Com- 
mission, the  bipartisan  commission  on 
Central  America,  having  traveled 
throughout  Central  America,  having 
been  in  Managua  meeting  Daniel 
Ortega  and  Miguel  Descoto  and  other 
leaders  of  the  Marxist  government,  I 
am  absolutely  convinced  that  the  Nlc- 
araguan Communists  are  interested  in 
one  thing  and  one  thing  only,  and  that 
is  extending  this  revolution  to  neigh- 
boring countries  and  throughout  Cen- 
tral America.  That  is  basic  Marxist- 
Leninist  doctrine— that's  lust  being  a 
good  Communist  government. 

On  April  23,  Congress  made  a  big 
mistake.  Congress  said  we  are  not  in- 
terested in  what  happens  in  Central 
America  but  we  have  to  be  interested. 
We  can't  turn  our  back.  The  biparti- 
san Klninger  Commission  made  it 
very  dear  that  we  had  to  give  aid  both 
economic  and  humanitarian  as  well  as 
mUltary  assistance  to  El  Salvador.  But 
we  made  it  equaUy  dear  on  a  biparti- 
san basis  that  we  had  to  give  assist- 
ance to  those  forces  in  Central  Amer- 


ica who  were  attempting  to  bring 
about  a  true  democratic  revolution  in 
Nicaragua,  that  support  for  the  Con- 
tras was  the  only  way,  at  this  moment, 
of  stopping  Muiagua  from  exporting 
revolution. 

Are  the  Contras  perfect?  Assuredly 
not.  We  have  not  asked  the  Afghan 
freedom  fighters  if  they  are  aU  Jeff er- 
sonian  democrats.  We  are  giving  assist- 
ance to  Kampuchea  rebels  snd  no  one 
has  asked  what  their  Jeffersonian 
democratic  credentials  are  in  Kampu- 
chea and  Thailand.  But  we  know  intu- 
itively as  weU  ss  from  historical  expe- 
rience that  this  country  should  be  on 
the  side  of  democracy  and  freedom 
and  those  prindples  that  are  so  impor- 
tant to  us  here  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  throughout  the  world. 

Someone  said  this  is  unprecedented 
but  it's  hardly  unprecedented.  In  1947 
and  1948.  it  was  this  country  that 
heU>ed  the  democratic  forces  in 
Greece  and  Turiiey  to  expel  the  Com- 
munist movement  from  the  southern 
flank  of  what  is  now  NATO.  There 
would  not  be  a  NATO  if  there  was  not 
a  Commimist  threat  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  The  Truman  doctrine,  pro- 
viding aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  along 
with  the  NATO  alliance  and  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  reflected  a  recognition  that 
both  economic  and  security  needs  had 
to  be  met  in  tandem  if  Western 
Europe  was  to  preserve  the  freedom  so 
predously  won.  In  an  act  of  both  gen- 
erosity and  self-interest,  we  helped  re- 
buUd  the  economies  of  Europe,  we 
helped  secure  democracy  in  Europe, 
and  the  NATO  alliance  is  stronger 
today  than  it  has  ever  been  before, 
thanks  to  this  President  and  our  sup- 
port on  bipartisan  basis  throughout 
the  last  three  or  four  decades. 

Now  the  threat  is  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere. Now  the  threat  is  in  Central 
America.  Our  response  must  be  the 
same  ss  it  was  on  a  bipartisan  basis  in 
1948.  I  foimd  a  new  alliance  for  our 
hemisphere,  with  friends  and  aUles  in 
our  hemisphere  to  preserve  and  pro- 
mote freedom  and  self-government. 

I  am  confident  that  if  the  men  and 
women  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
were  here  in  1947  and  1948  were  here 
today,  they  would  reqwnd  to  the  chal- 
lenge and  the  opportunity  to  build  up 
the  centrist  forces  in  Central  America, 
those  forces  who  are  for  democracy 
and  freedmn.  I  think  that  was  the 
message  of  the  Kissinger  Commission. 
I  thtnk  that  is  the  opportunity  before 
us  today,  to  vote  for  the  McDade- 
Mlchel-McCurdy  bipartisan  attempt  to 
send  a  signal  of  our  suiHWrt.  axKl  to 
give  material  assistance  to  thoee  men 
and  women  who  are  fighting  for  thoee 
t.hit»g«  that  are  predous  and  dear  to 
aUof  us. 

I  ask  aU  of  my  coUeagues  to  support 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  sn  amendment 
that  I  wish  was  stronger.  I  think  many 
of  lis  do  wish  that  we  were  providing 
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and  not  )iM  hu-    flctela 


at  introdueed  by  Re- 
Ifr.  Mkbb.  and  my 
Ifr.  MtSDum  and  Mr. 
MoCimvr.  !■  ter  from  an  ktoal  MIL  It 
doaa  not  proftda  vaough  aid.  It  do« 
not  pravkle  the  right  kind  of  aid.  It 
not  Involv*  tlio  approprteto  ad- 
.  But  tt  doM  aym- 
our  aupport  for  tbe  m«i  and 
of  ttaa  rMtaranre  f ores*  in 
lU  adoptlan  would  to  a 
of  our  lympatliy  for 
tha  eaiH*  of  fkwdom.  And  tt  would  to 
a  itip  In  the  right  dlractloo.  toward 
tha  raatoratVin  of  Mpartlaan  aupport 
ftt  %  pvo-treedom  policy  In  Centrml 


It  la  equally  dear  that  If  the  Houae 
of  RepveaentattTea  rcJeeU  «ffcn  this 
amount  of  purely  humanltari- 
we  would  to  atandontnc 
of  aetlon  that  have  guided 
I  polky  throutfkout  the  histo- 
ry of  our  proud  Nation. 

I  stroiwly  support  what  Mr.  McDi4a« 
and  Mr.  MianL  are  doing  and  I  ask 
my  voXkmsmm  to  give  u>ei  whelming 

f^ip|f«»*  lo  It. 

It  should  to  dear  to  ewryone.  that 
the  Hamtttoo-Bames  amendment  is 
the  very  same  do-nothing  resolution 
they  offered  In  Aprfl:  Mo  help  for  the 
iiislsraiMfi  Just  Intematlonal  refugee 
aid.  This  Is  worse  than  no  support  for 
the  rwkfanrr  It  medflcally  ezehides 
from  our  hdp  those  men  and  women 
who  are  risking  the  most  tan  the  cause 
of  treedon. 

Lets  repeal  the  Boland  amendment, 
defeat  the  Gephardt  amendment  and 
send  a  strong  signal  to  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  world  that  the  United 
States  Is  a  reliable  ally,  a  friend  of 
freedom  and  democracy  and  a  great 
power  Interested  \n  helping  shape  a 
world  order  that  enhance  the  values 
MTMi  Ideas  In  which  our  revolution  took 
Idaoe  over  300  years  ago. 

Mr.  KARLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
sudi  time  as  he  mfty  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dtm- 

AXXTl. 

Mr.  DYMAIiLT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  voice  my  strong  opposition  to 
the  Michel  amendment  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  House  worked  up  the 
courage  to  vote  down  both  direct  and 
Indirect  funding  of  the  effort  to  over- 
throw the  Oovemment  of  Nlearagu&. 
Now.  largely  because  the  elected  presi- 
dent of  that  country  visited  Russia  to 
seek  funding  crucial  to  the  weU-toIng 
of  the  dtlaens  of  that  country,  we  are 
reconsidering  our  vote.  United  States 
irffHt'*  certainly  had  no  intention  of 
providing  Nicaragua  with  the  aid  It 
needed.  Did  we  really  expect  that  in 
return  fw  our  votes  Nicaragua  was 
going  to  roll  over  and  play  dead  eoo- 
nomlcaUy? 

The  fact  that  Daniel  Ortega  was 
going  to  Russia  was  no  secret  even 
before  our  vote.  State  Department  of- 


knew.  So  did  Mambars  of  the 
People  in  Washington  have 
eaUliw  that  visit  a  betrayal  of 
those  who  voted  against  sending  more 
money  down  there.  There  is  another 
way  to  see  that  visit.  Our  country  has 
dons  everything  short  of  outright  In- 
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vaslon  to  hurt  the  economy  of  Nicara- 
gua. Daniel  Ortega  was  driven  out  of 
necessity  to  seek  aid  where  he  could 
find  It. 

Our  trade  representative  was  In 
Ruada  recently.  Are  we  going  to 
Impose  sanctions  on  ouiaelves? 
Mezloo,  Panama.  Veneauela.  BrasH. 
Jamaica.  Costa  Rica.  Bcuadw.  and  Co- 
lombia also  get  aid  from  Russia.  Are 
we  pl»«ntng  on  sending  loglstk»l  aid 
to  their  enemies? 

A  few  weeks  ago.  the  Congress  made 
a  correct  decision,  It  declined  to  con- 
tinue directly  or  indirectly  funding  the 
orerthrow  of  a  government.  Let  us  not 
to  intimidated  into  reversing  that 
vote.  The  American  people  do  not  sup- 
port this  aid  money.  So.  who  are  we 
afraid  of?  Let  us  today  begin  to  shape 
the  right  policy  toward  Nicaragua.  Let 
us  today  cease  actions  which  thwart 
the  efforts  of  the  Contadora  countries 
to  achieve  lasting  peace  in  Central 
America.  Let  us  today  throw  oai 
wholehearted  support  tehlnd  their  ef- 
forts. 

After  we  vote  down  this  funding 
today,  it  la  my  hope  that  we  can  go 
toyond  not  doing  something.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  take  positive  action 
to  stablliae  the  Central  American 
region.  The  way  to  do  this  is  not  by 
^ffti^ntif  Nicaragua  from  ourselves  and 
other  non-Communist  countries,  but 
by  seeking  boldly  to  open  It  up.  In- 
stead of  continuing  our  present  trade 
embargo,  we  should  seek  expanded 
trade.  Par  from  forcing  Daniel  Ortega 
to  chsse  Vice  President  Bush  down 
the  corridors  when  they  chance  to  to 
in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  let 
us  have  the  meetings  Ortega  has  re- 
peatedly sought.  We  can  work  out  our 
differences  as  civilised  human  tolngs. 
A  country  like  the  United  States  must 
surely  to  able  to  find  more  in  its  diplo- 
matic bag  than  a  big  stick. 

Some  among  us  may  fear  that  a  no 
vote  on  the  Michel  amendment  would 
appear  to  to  a  vote  for  Marxism  in 
Nicaragua.  I  would  just  point  out  that 
in  Nicaragua  40  percent  of  busineases 
are  privately  owned.  That  is  a  larger 
percentage  than  is  to  to  found  tan 
Prance  and  Britain.  Some  among  us 
also  see  a  yes  vote  on  the  Michel 
amendment  as  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's strongly  antl-SandlnisU  policy 
as  embodied  in  his  recently  proclaimed 
economic  embargo  of  Nicaragua. 

To  thoae  who  hold  this  view  I  would 
point  out  that  if  the  embargo  were  to 
work  It  would  hurt  the  middle  class  of 
Nicaragua,  the  business  persons  who 
are  the  strongest  supporters  of  democ- 


racy in  Nicaragua.  It  also  hurts  us  be- 
cause Nicaragua  Is  one  of  the  few 
countries  with  which  we  had  a  positive 
^ty»w^  of  trade.  To  further  befuddle 
the  matter,  our  allies,  inchidlng 
Canada  and  Japan,  appear  to  to  step- 
ping in  to  supply  the  goods  that  were 
lost  to  Nicaragua  as  a  result  of  our 
toyoott.  I  ask  you  not  to  try  to  sancti- 
fy one  wrong  policy  decision  by  pass- 
ing another  wrong  policy  dedalon. 
Vote  down  the  Mlehel  amendment 

Mr.  BARLT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  B 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fwnla  [Mr.  Mxtual. 

a  1110 

Mr.  MnXKR  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House.  I 
have  spoken  on  this  Issue  many  times 
in  the  10  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Most  of 
the  ^PT*«~*—  surrounding  Nicaragua, 
those  speeches  have  been  in  support 
of  efforts  to  try  to  stop  the  excesses 
that  have  been  ongoing  in  the  country 
of  Nicaragua  with  the  support  and  the 
aid  of  the  T3A.  Oovonment 

To  stop  the  excesses  by  the  Contras 
that  were  created  by  the  United 
States,  that  were  recruited  by  the 
United  States,  that  were  trained  by 
the  United  States,  for  the  purposes  of 
inflicting  harm  on  the  Oovemment  of 
Nicaragua  and  now  for  the  purpoaes  of 
overthrowing  the  Oovemmmt  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

Somehow  I  figure  that  this  speech  Is 
a  little  bit  different  because  this  is  not 
a  time  when  the  Congress  se^s  to 
stop  the  excesses,  to  stop  the  brutal 
and  savage  attacks  by  the  Contras  on 
the  peasants  and  the  civilians  in  Nica- 
ragua, but  this  U  the  day  when  the 
Congress  makes  a  determination  of 
whether  or  not  they  wUl  now  join  the 
Reagan  policy. 

This  wUl  to  your  fbrst  vote  where 
you  can  come  along  and  you  can  say 
that  you  want  to  join  up  in  support  of 
the  Reagan  policy,  which  is  to  contin- 
ue to  support  the  Contras  which  are 
continuing  to  fight  to  overthrow  the 
Sandlnlsta  government. 

Should  you  decide  to  do  that  I 
expect  that  we  wUl  to  here  many 
times  more,  detotlng  to  increase  the 
funding,  to  increase  the  support  to  In- 
crease the  supplies,  because  there  is  no 
evidence  currently  that  the  Contras 
can  defeat  the  Sandinistas  and  whOe 
many  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
will  talk  atout  putting  pressure  on  the 
Sandinistas,  putting  pressure  on  the 
Nlcaraguan  Government  the  evidence 
is  that  the  pressure  is  not  on  the  Gov- 
ernment it  is  not  on  the  Sandinistas 
The  pressure  is  on  the  peasanta  and 
the  plain  people  of  Nkaragiu  who 
reside  In  the  north:  people  who  are  in 
the  private  sector,  people  who  are 
simply  living  day  to  dar.  those  are  the 
people  who  are  dying.  Those  are  the 
people  who  are  dying  at  the  hands  of 


the  Contras  who  are  supported  by  this 

That  Is  the  issue  at  this  point 
Daniel  Ortega  is  not  f  eeUng  the  pres- 
sure. Mr.  Ramlres  Is  not  feeling  the 
pressure.  The  Sandinistas  as  an  orga- 
n1tf»*""  as  a  political  powct  are  not 
feeling  the  preasure;  It  Is  the  civilians 
that  are  fading  the  pressure  and  the 
dying  and  the  pain  and  the  suffering. 

So  now.  today,  we  dedde  whether  or 
not  to  emhraoe  a  pcdiey  that  defines 
no  support  among  the  nations  of  Latin 
All»«^o>„  a  policy  that  finds  no  sup- 
port among  our  allies  other  than  those 
that  we  have  bought  and  paid  for.  but 
we  will  go  forward  and  embrace  that 
policy. 

I  find  that  that  Is  not  accq>table  and 
that  we  should  not  do  It  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  imderstand  the  motive 
of  this  policy:  It  is  to  make  them  cry 
unde.  It  is  to  overthrow  that  Govern- 
ment We  ought  not  to  go  along  with 
It 

I  think  what  this  says  In  fact  is  that 
thoae  who  suivort  this  policy  have  so 
little  faith  In  the  power  of  the  United 
Statea,  In  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  values  of  this  Govern- 
ment in  the  goals  of  our  sodety,  that 
what  they  are  suggesting  Is  that  all 
political  power  comes  out  of  the  barrel 
of  the  gun.  and  the  gentleman  knows 
where  those  statements  have  come 
from  historically  around  the  world. 

Not  tnm  those  people  who  are  Inter- 
ested in  democratic  forces,  but  that  is 
what  we  have  dedded  to  do.  We  have 
dedded  that  we  would  substitute  the 
barrel  of  a  gun  for  negotiations  and 
for  the  values  and  the  beacon  that  we 
set  forth  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
dedded  that  we  now.  if  we  go  forward 
with  the  Michel  amendment,  that  we 
are  going  to  emulate  the  very  worst  of 
the  forces,  and  if  Nicaragua  should  so 
succeed  snd  head  down  this  road  to 
Marxist-Leninist  what  is  It?  What  Is 
the  result? 

The  result  Is  a  sad  tribute  to  the 
Soviet  sodety.  If  that  Is  the  case:  a  sad 
tribute  to  a  system  that  does  not  worit: 
a  sad  tribute  to  a  system  that  does  not 
understand  the  rights  of  individuals, 
but  they  wiU  stand  alone  In  Latin 
America,  and  if  we  cannot  pick  our 
prestige  and  our  power  and  what  we 
stand  for  against  that  without  send- 
ing forth  the  forces  of  savage,  brutal 
behavior,  if  this  country  is  not  strong 
enough  to  do  that,  then  we  are  in  far 
more  serious  trouble  than  our  prob- 
lems with  Nicaragua,  because  we  are 
suggesting  that  we  cannot  send  forth 
that  image  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indl- 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  When  you 
were  in  ^'"t".  right  after  the  last 
vote,  you  met  with  some  of  the  Com- 
munist leaders  down  there  and  asked 
that  other  diplomats  from  the  UJ3. 
Kmbassy  to  removed  fran  the  room. 


Would  you  care  to  convey  to  us  right 
now  what  went  (m  during  that  conver- 
sation with  the  Communist  leaders? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Csllfomla.  Yes. 
What  Congressman  Bomox  and 
myself  told  them  was  that  we  were 
upset  about  the  continuation  of  the 
censorship  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  We  told  them  we  were  upset 
about  the  continuation  of  the  pressure 
on  the  private  sector.  We  told  them  we 
were  concerned  about  the  relatlonshU> 
with  the  diurch.  and  we  f  dt  that  they 
had  to  Improve. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Why  did 
you  ask  Amtric*"  diplomats  to  leave? 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tonpore  (Mr. 
BgnJoraoH).  The  Chair  recognises  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  would  yield  additional  time. 

Mr.  BARLT.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  It  Is  very 
simple.  I  think  from  time  to  time  we 
have  a  right  to  conduct  direct  conver- 
sations totween  parliamentarians,  be- 
tween leaders  of  different  coimtries, 
and  I  find  nothing  inconsistent  with 
that. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  IndlaiUL  And  that 
is  why  you  asked  American  diplomats 
who  were  tha«  to  observe  the  meeting 
to  leave? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Yes.  and 
they  had  no  problem  with  that  at  aU. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  They  ex- 
pressed no  ctmcem  at  alL 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BxiLKirsoii).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDadxI.  who  has  35  V^  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  8KB.T01I1. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  we  had  totter  look  at  what  we 
are  dealing  with  here  today.  You 
know,  a  rose  by  any  other  name  is  still 
a  rose,  and  those  who  are  against  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  still, 
by  any  other  name,  are  stiU  those 
against  the  interests  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Recently  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  with  the  foreign  minister  of  Ntea- 
ragiia  and  when  I  was  down  there  a 
little  over  a  month  ago.  in  my  conver- 
sation with  him  I  asked  him  if  it  were 
not  dlffknilt  fot  a  priest— as  you  Imow. 
he  is  a  MaryknoU  priest— if  It  were  not 
difficult  for  a  iniest  to  deal  with 
BCandst-athlests  like  the  Russians. 

He  answered.  "On  the  contrary,  as  a 
missionary,  the  sole  mcaraguan  in  the 
Man^aioll  Order."  he  was  "accus- 
tomed to  working  with  unbelievers." 
And  he  said  this,  he  said  that  "indeed, 
the     Russians     have     demonstrated 


Christian  charity  by  supplying  that 
country  with  weapons  needed  to 
defend  Itsdf ,"  and  he  added,  he  aald. 
"The  government  would  like  to  have 
even  more  wemmns  fnm  the  Soviets 
In  the  future." 

That  Is  the  type  of  government  we 
are  dealing  with.  I  compliment  the  au- 
thors of  this  bm,  Measrs.  MoCumr. 
McOam,  and  tM^trawt.  on  tiie  middle-of- 
the-road  poattlcm  that  we  have.  It  In- 
dudes  human  rights  safeguards.  It 
holds  the  Contras  to  a  hl^  standard: 
it  is  humanitarian  and  not  military 
aid. 

Last  fan  there  was  a— I  supported  a 
temporary  cutoff  In  the  aid  to  the 
Contras  to  give  peace  a  chance,  and 
shortly  thereafter  we  saw  how  the 
f^tiHififat.—  ran  that  deetion.  Earlier 
this  qxlng,  this  House  failed  to  pass 
any  sort  of  aid  parage  to  the  Contras, 
and  the  day  following.  Daniel  Ortega 
went  to  Moscow. 

This  extremely  difficult  snd  emo- 
tional f  oreli^  policy  issue  shows,  as  a 
result  of  this  ddMte,  that  we  are  not 
over  the  Vietnam  syzidrome,  but  let  us 
to  quite  honest  about  It  This  Is  not 
Vietnam.  Central  AmiTlca  is  not  ^Het- 
nam.  Our  nelghtors  within  our  hemi- 
sphere Is  within  our  own  q>here  of  In- 
terest and  we  should  pay  attention  to 
It  and  not  liken  it  to  thoae  Vietnam 
ways  of  thinking. 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoi^  [Mr.  Wxissl. 

(Mr.  WEISS  ssked  and  was  gtvm 
permisBlon  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)^ 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chabman,  there  Is 
a  lot  of  talk  in  the  Ifidid  amendment 
and  supporters  of  the  lOchd  amend- 
ment atout  "humanitarian"  assist- 
ance, but  make  no  mistake  about  It 
what  we  are  really  talking  about  today 
is  giving  Ronald  Reagan  a  blank  che^ 
at  his  will  to  drag  the  United  States 
into  war  hi  Nicaragua.  TbMX.  is  irtiat 
this  debate  is  all  about 

Before  proceeding  further,  let  me 
say  for  myself  and  I  think  for  a  lot  of 
Americans,  the  reason  that  we  are  not 
already  deeply  enmeahed  in  direct 
military  Involvement  is  because  of  the 
courageous  stand  ^riildi  the  Opeakfr 
of  the  House,  Mr.  OTVanx.  has  taken 
throughout  these  last  oouple  of  years 
in  standing  up  and  i^*«*w»*g  the  etforts 
of  the  Preddent  for  exactly  iriiat  they 
were  and  because  of  the  amendment 
that  Mr.  Bol&hs  has  offered,  and 
which  this  House,  at  the  coneurrenoe 
of  the  Senate,  has  adopted,  prohlUt- 
ing  direct  or  indirect  military  involve- 
ment by  the  United  Statea.  In  Nicara- 
gua. 

What  the  Michd  amoidmait  seeks 
to  do  today  is  to  take  the  bars  off.  to 
ronove  the  lid  fnnn  American  involve- 
ment 

When  Mr.  Migbxl  got  up  to  explain 
what  the  words  "humsnltarlan 
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„,        tn  hla  ■BMndment  meant,  he 
Mid_>^ood.  dothlnc.  medldne  and  to 

fOfth." 

Wen.  what  do  yxM  thtaik  that  "so 
forth"  maaiM?  Certain  Itema  are  v*- 
dflcally  prohlbltad.  Tou  could  not  give 
the  COBtrae  weapona  or  weapona  aya- 
\^m^  that  to  9dl«d  out.  Or  ammunl- 
tlon  or  "other  equlpaMnt,  vehteles  or 
materlala  whl^  can  be  used  to  Inflict 
ssrioua  bodily  ham  or  dsath."  That 
doea  not  mean  you  cannot  glre  them 
vehldea;  It  mwina  jrou  cannot  give 
them  aimed  vehicles:  you  cannot  give 
them  vehicles  which  can  be  used  to  tn- 
fltf^  serioiM  bodily  harm.  Tou  can  give 
them  unarmed  Jeei»  or  unarmed 
tracks  or  unaimad  mOttary  planes  or 
tiaiMiMVt  planea  or  road  equipment. 
road  buOdtait  equipment,  or  even  dy- 
namite, whl^  Is  used  to  dear  roads. 

Obviously,  all  such  equipment  is  im- 
portant to  the  military  operation  of 
theOontras. 

a  1210 

The  Michel  amendment  goes  a  long 
way  toward  getting  the  United  States, 
directly  involved  in  the  war  and  there 
te  an  open  sfsmr  for  the  President  to 
get  us  more  deeply  involved. 

The  President  has  been  called  the 
gnat  ^n^^m^mVT***'  I  like  to  think  of 
him  In  that  fashion,  too.  and  I  think 
of  htm  sa  I  do  of  P.T.  Bamum  the 
gnatest  of  all  communlcaton. 
Bamum  said  that  his  operating 
mvmlse  was  that  there  is  a  sucker 
bom  every  minute.  Of  course,  in  the 
liMtanoe  of  Nicaragua,  the  American 
people  have  refused  to  play  the 
sucker.  The  American  people,  oa  every 
poll  that  has  been  taken  since  our  vote 
on  Aprfl  ».  and  before,  have  said  that 
the  most  they  will  allow  is  food  and 
mi«^1««^»~»  period— no  military  aasist- 
infM>,  no  equipment,  no  humanitarian 
sssistsnnr  nothing  which  can  drag  the 
Unltad  States  Into  war. 

But  some  Members  of  Congress  have 
not  been  as  dearmtnded.  Because  the 
President  has  changed  the  label  they 
seem  wflUiw  to  vote  for  the  same  old 
war  package. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  running 
the  rtak  of  turning  our  ba^a  on  our 
own  history.  We  are  a  noUe  nation, 
born  out  of  revolution.  And  those  of  us 
who  are  familiar  with  American  histo- 
ry wm  remember  that  the  United 
States  of  America  was  considered  the 
great  rev«^tlooary  threat  of  the  late 
ITOO's  snd  the  early  ISOO's.  Thomas 
Paine,  who  was  the  great  spokesman 
for  American  democracy  and  revolu- 
tlan.  said  that  he  would  travel  around 
the  globe  and  where  tyranny  and  mon- 
archy irrW-rl.  there  he  would  find  his 
home  and  support  revolutton.  We  were 
not  partkularly  appreciated  as  a  revo- 
tathmary  nation  at  that  time.  The 
British  were  so  unhappy  that  they  Im- 
pressed American  seamen  aboard 
American  ships  and  found  an  excuse 


to  wage  a  war  against  the  United 
States,  the  War  of  1812. 

To  support  the  Michel  amendment 
Is  to  turn  our  bai^s  on  our  own  histo- 
ry. As  much  as  we  may  disagree  with 
the  philosophy  or  policy  of  Nicaragua 
or  any  other  country  neither  interna- 
tional law  nor  o\u  Constitution  gives 
us  the  right  to  overthrow  that  Govern- 
ment ^   ^ 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  defeat  of  the 

Mr.  MCDADB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
S  minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  EdwauwI.  a  member 
of  our  committee. 

[Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma  ad- 
jioMcd  the  Committee.  His  remarks 
wHl  appear  hereafter  In  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks.] 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McOabb]  that 
he  has  30%  minutes  remalnlnr.  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Bua.T]  has  24  H  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McDADB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
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gentlewoman   from  Tennessee   [Mrs. 

Ijxrrsl. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues. Democratic  as  well  as  Repub- 
lican. In  wholeheartedly  supporting 
the  Mlchel-McDade-McCurdy  substi- 
tute. This  bipartisan  amendment  is 
clearly  the  only  effective  means  to  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict  in 
Central  America.  It  offers  the  only 
concise  OHiclusive  plan  of  intent;  to 
beat  serve  the  people  of  Central  Amer- 
ica through  a  policy  of  democratic, 
economic  and  security  support,  while 
TnnJTif  *"'"g  the  national  Interests  of 
the  United  SUtes.  The  Mlchel- 
McDade-McCurdy  amendment  puts 
the  United  States  on  the  side  of  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  toward  democracy 
and  against  abusea  of  human  rights  by 
the  San<11nist#^«  and  the  armed  resist- 
ance. 

I  beUeve  we  all  agree  that  we  need  to 
provide  Nicaragua  with  humanitarian 
aid.  However,  humanitarian  aid  with- 
out some  type  of  power  behind  it 
would  simply  be  a  waste  of  our  re- 
sources and  far  from  an  effort  of  true 
hnmanltt>r'*"*""«  To  erltldae  this  sub- 
stitute as  not  being  humanitarian  is  as 
unfortunate  as  not  seeing  the  forest 
for  the  trees.  Ours  Is  the  only  real  hu- 
manitarian effort.  Ours  is  the  only 
amendment  that  preparea  for.  as  well 
as  calls  for.  realistic  negotiations  be- 
tween Nicaragua  and  the  Sandlnistan 
government  It  is  absolutely  neceesary 
that  we  resume  aid  to  the  Contras  in 
order  to  keep  preanue  on  the  Marxist 
Ramllnlf^M  If  those  struggling  for  de- 
mocracy are  not  supported,  or  woise 
forced  to  become  refugeea.  the  Sandi- 
nistas wiU  be  encouraged  to  press  their 


military  advantage.  And  how  soon  will 
this  advantage  become  apparent 
where  the  neighboring  countries  are 
concerned?  This  is  a  question  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  ask. 
CoUeaguea.  we  need  not  have  another 
Cuba  on  our  hands.  By  supporting 
MIchel-McDade-McCurdy  we  are  in  es- 
sence saying  that  we  will  not  allow  our 
national  security  to  be  endangered  nor 
will  we  allow  for  an  endangered  securi- 
ty of  nations  in  Central  America.  Di- 
plomacy unsupported  by  power  is 
wasted,  ineffective  diplomacy.  Food 
and  clothing  are  quite  simply  not 
enough. 

The  Michel  amendment  also  allows 
for  the  exchange  of  information  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
Contras.  The  CIA  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  have  been  excluded  as 
agencies  to  receive  this  information. 
To  say  that  we  are  putting  the  CIA 
bad(  in  the  business  of  running  the 
Contra  war  is  a  gross  misinterpreta- 
tion. Our  intent  again  is  a  humanitari- 
an one.  This  amendment  would  allow 
the  U.S.  Government  to  exchange  In- 
formation with  the  resistance.  This 
would  be  an  enormous  help  in  ensur- 
ing safe  and  secure  delivery  and  use  of 
humanitarian  aid  to  the  resistance.  In 
this  way  we  can  monitor  and  encour- 
age observance  of  human  rights.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  think  that  we  would  ap- 
propriate $27  million  in  aid  without 
monitoring  how  our  money  is  being 
spent.  Let  us  be  certain  that  the  ap- 
propriate needs  are  being  met  and  oiu- 
money  is  spent  effectively.  The  Michel 
amendment  further  provides  the 
President  to  report  every  3  months  on 
the  willingness  of  both  sides  in  Nicara- 
gua to  negotiate  and  also  on  any 
human  rights  violations.  The  reports 
every  90  days  will  address  the  efforts 
toward  negotiations  while  quarterly 
reports  would  monitor  the  subject  of 
human  rights. 

Finally,  the  amendment  authorises 
$2  million  for  expenses  arising  from 
implementation  of  an  agreement 
reached  by  the  countries  of  Central 
America  based  on  the  Contadora 
groups  objectives.  We  are  clearly  pro- 
viding the  Bandlnlitst  with  true  incen- 
tives to  change  their  policies.  The 
President  is  urged  to  suspend  military 
maneuvers  in  the  area  and  lift  the  em- 
bargo If  Nicaragua  agrees  to  a  cease- 
fire, suspends  its  internal  state  of 
emergency  and  negotiates  with  the 
Contras.  It  also  provldss  the  Presldmt 
to  resume  bilateral  talks  with  Nicara- 
gua, without  any  preconditions.  The 
amendment  further  allows  for  expedit- 
ed procedures  where  future  requests 
for  aid  are  concerned. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  the  Michel 
amendment  Is  a  true  plan  of  direction. 
It  is  a  start  that  sees  Its  way  to  a 
finish.  It  is  a  reasoning  with  clear  pur- 
poae  and  it  is  our  only  viable  choice. 
Again,  my  fuU  unequivocal  support  to 


the  Michel  substitute  and  to  those  col- 
leagues who  Join  in  its  Intent  for 
peaceful.  reaUstk  negotiation. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
S  minutes  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Mlsslsslrol  [Mr. 

MOWnKMIBT] . 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentlonan  from  Pennsylvania  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Michel-McCurdy-McDade  amend- 
ment *nd  I  am  opposed  to  the  three 
other  amendments  made  in  order  by 
the  rule. 

Yesterday,  in  the  debate  on  this  bUl. 
an  amendment  was  offered  pertaining 
to  the  Middle  East  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Oirr],  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  said 
that  he  generally  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  in  the  Middle  East  and 
thought  they  were  working,  and  the 
amendment  was  defeated.  That  is  the 
way  I  feel  here  today.  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  Latin  America.  I  think  the 
President's  policies  are  working  in 
Latin  America  and  should  have  our 
support. 

You  know,  535  Members  Just  cannot 
make  foreign  policy.  And.  besides  that 
it  is  agidnst  the  law.  So  if  you  think 
that  the  President's  policy  is  working 
In  Central  America,  then  you  ought  to 
vote  for  the  Michel  amendment  and 
you  ought  to  vote  against  the  other 
amendments. 

I  have  been,  like  you.  down  to  the 
Central  American  countries.  El  Salva- 
dor is  working  welL  In  spite  of  some  of 
the  roadblocks  we  have  thrown  up 
here  in  the  Congress.  El  Salvador  is 
going  to  make  it  also  Panama.  Hondu- 
ras, and  Costa  Rica.  They  are  doing 
pretty  weU.  We  ought  to  look  at  that 
and  say  something  is  happening  good 
in  Central  America. 

Now.  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  SroDDsl,  in  talking  about 
Nicaragua,  kind  of  Insinuated  that  it 
was  somewhere  far.  far  away.  I  woiild 
like  to  Inform  the  gentleman  that  my 
home  is  closer  El  Salvador  and  Nicara- 
gua than  it  is  to  Washlngtim.  D.C. 
People  in  the  Deep  South  have  a  real 
concern  about  what  happens  in  Cen- 
tral and  lAtin  America. 

The  administration  today  is  like  ev- 
eryone in  this  room.  They  want  to 
erase  communism.  The  best  way.  in 
my  opinion,  to  do  it  is  to  support  the 
McCurdy-Mlchel-McDade  amendment 
And  whatever  we  do.  let  us  vote  down 
the  other  amendments.  One  of  our 
problems  around  here  is  that  we  get 
too  involved  by  passing  unwoitoible 
amendments.  The  Boland  amendment 
will  not  work.  If  we  want  to  throw 
total  chaos  into  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  here  today,  you  certainly  will  not 
vote  for  the  Boland  amendment— you 
wfll  vote  against  it 

Let  me  say  that  the  President  has 
asked  for  $27  million  for  humanitarian 
aid.  and  that  is  not  much  to  ask  for 


when  your  policies  are  woiUng.  Let  us 
support  the  President  It  is  his  req>on- 
slbUlty. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  my  dear  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McEIzK- 

HXTl.  

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  is  one  of  the  greatest  days  since 
this  whole  debate  on  Nicaragua  start- 
ed. The  Members  of  this  House  really 
have  been  divided  into  three  different 
categories:  those  who  hoped  the  cur- 
rent conflict  in  Nicaragua  would  Just 
go  away  and  they  could  Ignore  it, 
those  who  felt  we  should  intervene, 
and  those  who  were  terribly  afraid  of 
being  mlsintopreted  for  either  action. 
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And  we  have  gotten  nowhere— abso- 
lutely nowhere.  I,  myself,  have  been 
violently  opposed  to  military  interven- 
tion in  what  I  consider  to  be  a  revolu- 
tion and  internal  strife  in  another 
country.  But  today,  I  think  that  the 
Mlchel-McDade  amendment  has  in 
fact  given  this  House  the  first  oppor- 
timlty  to  make  some  soise  out  of  Uils 
sittiation. 

[CRS-3001 

First,  the  Michel-McDade  amend- 
ment fimds  and  gives  a  stamp  of  ap- 
proval to  the  Contadora  process  of  ne- 
gotiation. Those  people  who  are  indig- 
enous to  the  region,  who  speak,  the 
same  language  and  who  have  the 
greatest  concern  about  the  Sandlnista 
government  which  has  proven  that  it 
is  In  fact  not  a  pluralistic  society,  not  a 
democracy,  and  essentially  only  Inter- 
ested in  destrojring  the  peace  and  tran- 
quility of  Central  Amnica,  should  be 
most  compelled  to  find  a  diplomatic 
solution  to  the  region's  instability.  So, 
in  fact,  this  amendmmt  does  that. 

Second,  this  ammdment  prohibits 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  from  dis- 
tributing these  funds  and.  therefore, 
removes  any  worry  that  most  people, 
myself  included,  have  had  that  In  fact 
humanitarian  aid  would  be  diverted. 
The  statonent  made  by  my  good 
friend  from  New  Yoi^  that  this 
amendment  would  give  the  President 
free  rein  was  absolute,  utter  nonsense. 
It  does  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
do  that 

I  consistently  have  opposed  and 
voted  against  giving  military  aid  to  the 
Contras  to  fi^t  a  revolution  in  an- 
other country.  I  strongly  endorse 
Mlchel-McCurdy;  I  think  it  is  a  chance 
for  us  to  state  several  things:  We  do 
support  the  Contadora  process;  we  do 
support  humanitarian  aid;  we  do  sup- 
port negotiation;  and  that  we  want 
peace  talks. 

There  are  those  of  us  here  who  have 
to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  Contra 
movement  against  an  oppressive  dicta- 
torial society  does  exist  We  cannot 
walk  away  from  It  We  do  not  have  to 


give  It  military  akL  I  would  always 
vote  against  giving  It  military  aid.  but 
we  cannot  pretend  that  they  are  not 
there  and  suffering. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yMd  6 
minutes  to  the  goiUeman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Bonos]. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  poll  after  poll  has 
shown  that  the  American  people  do 
not  want  to  open  the  door  to  addition- 
al military  aid  to  the  Contras.  They  do 
not  want  to  use  our  Intelllgenoe  agen- 
cies to  support  the  brutal  efforts  of  a 
counter-revolutionary  army  to  over- 
throw another  sovereign  government 

The  House  has  long  recognised  this, 
and  has  exercised  historic  leadership 
In  t^^i/'ting  the  Boland  prohibition. 
The  House  has  voted  four  times  in  the 
past  2  years  to  prohibit  any  agency  en- 
gaged in  intelligence  activities  from 
supporting,  directly  or  indirectly,  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  operations  in 
Nicaragua. 

The  House  has  been  clear  and  un- 
walvering  on  this  issue.  The  language 
has  been  drawn  carefully  and  ti^tly 
to  prevent  an  administration  which 
does  not  favor  the  Boland  prohibition 
from  dicumventlng  it 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  the  Michel 
amendment  which  has  been  rtillfully 
crafted  to  confuse  this  issue.  It  con- 
tains a  section  which  looks  like  it  re- 
peats the  Boland  prohibition.  But  In 
fact  the  Michel  language  drastically 
narrows  the  scope  of  the  Boland  pro- 
hibition to  cover  only  the  funds  appro- 
priated In  his  own  amendment-^27 
million  cannot  be  used  as  military  akL 

If  this  language  psrnim  unmodified. 
It  will  open  up  other  funds  in  the  next 
few  months— including  the  Urge  CIA 
contingency  fund — ^to  provide  direct 
military  aid— bombs,  bullets,  guna— to 
the  Contras. 

The  Michel  amendment  goes  even 
further  to  explicitly  weakoi  the 
Boland  prohibition.  It  would  Immedi- 
ately allow  the  CIA  exchange  Informa- 
tion with  the  Ccmtras.  Becauae  Intdll- 
gence  inf  ormatlan  is  the  key  to  mili- 
tary strategy,  the  Michel  amendment 
will  put  the  CIA  back  in  the  buslneas 
of  running  the  Contra  war. 

Nearly  4  years  ago.  the  Contra  pro- 
gram bei^ui  with  a  small  bazMl  of 
counter-revolutionaries  opoatlng 

along  the  Honduran-Nlcaraguan 
border.  Today,  we  have  financed  an 
army  of  15.000  to  17.000.  and  the 
President  has  certified  that  more,  pei^ 
haps  as  many  as  35.000.  will  be  needed, 
costing  the  United  States  as  much  as 
$100  million  per  year. 

In  the  beginning,  we  were  told  the 
purpose  of  aid  to  the  Contras  was  to 
interdict  arms  fiowlng  from  Nicaragua 
to  El  Salvador.  Today,  that  limited 
goal  has  been  replaced  with  a  sweep- 
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lima  *»«**  time  again,  tlie  admlnlB' 
tnUan  haa  told  ua  one  thine  uad 
^tmk  m  the  oppoalte  tn  lU  poUcjr 
toward  Nleancua.  The  Michel  amend- 
ment to  the  next  atep  In  a  poUey  that 
pnmtoea  leelialiif  but  gtrea  ua  Increaa 
tng  mOttary  eecalarton-  a  poUey  that 
nurpofta  to  protect  the  aecurity  of  the 
Ameiteaa.  but  iiMtead  haa  laolated  ua 
from  our  alUea  and  our  own  tradltloo- 
ai  oommltment  to  International  law,  a 
policy  that  pretenda  to  lead  away  from 
the  iMe  of  UJB.  troopa  but,  aa  we 
learned  In  the  New  York  Tlmea  last 
week,  haa  already  prepared  detaUed 
plaiM  for  a  U,8.  Invaakm  of  NIcaracua. 

■■eh  time  we  have  faced  thla  Imue. 
the  HoiMW  haa  ezidldtly  reaffirmed  lU 
oommltment  to  the  Boland  prohibi- 
tion. Whatever  elae  we  do  today,  we 
must  make  that  commitment  clear 
once  more. 

Today,  for  the  flrat  time,  we  are 
aaked  by  the  authon  of  the  Michel 
amendment  to  put  the  loue  of  the 
Boi^nd  prohibition  aside,  aa  if  the 
Boland  prohibition  were  not  the  key 
to  any  polley  toward  NIcaracua. 

If.  aa  aome  of  Its  aponaora  lay.  the 
Ideliri  amendment  la  not  Intended  to 
repeal  the  Boland  prohibition,  then 
there  ihould  be  no  problem  with 
voting  clearly  to  reaffirm  that  commit- 


But.  If  thla  language  haa  been  draft- 
ed to  oonfuae  the  laaue.  to  pull  the 
wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  American 
people — as  so  much  of  administration 
haa  tried  to  do  on  thla  issue— then  let's 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Cither  way.  a  vote  for  the  Boland 
amendment  la  critlcaL 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  MkOiigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

llr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  question  is 
simply.  If  we  are  prevented  as  we  are 
under  the  Boland  amendment  from 
aiding  the  Contras  in  any  way.  and  the 
Eastern  bloc,  specifically  the  Soviets, 
are  not  under  a  similar  coostimlnt  with 
regard  to  the  flandlnistaa.  who  is  going 
to  win? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  I  am  not 
going  to  make  a  case  for  the  Soviet 
bloc;  all  I  know  la  that  the  American 
people  have  clearly  stated  poll  after 
psXiL,  taken  across  this  country,  wheth- 
er it  la  the  WMwnton  poll  in  the  South, 
that  they  do  not  want  us  intervening 
In  Nicaragua,  and  by  wide  marglna, 
they  are  fearful  that  American  troopa 
will  be  aent  there,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  be  following  their 
wishes. 

I  yield  to  the  gmtleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  HTJima]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  Boland 
amendment,  the  language,  as  I  uxMler- 
stand  it,  contains  a  prohibition  of  as- 
sisting In  any  way  the  Contras.  includ- 
ing the  passing  of  intelligence,  that 
would  mean  that  in  a  scenario  in 
which  there  was  going  to  be  a  surprise 
attack,  for  example,  on  a  Contras  posi- 
tion or  Contras  settlement,  the  United 
Statea  would,  by  law,  not  be  permitted 
to  warn  those  people  in  time  that  they 
might  prevent  a  masaaere? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Mk:higan.  I  think 
there  will  be  dlseuaaion  of  that  specific 
issue  in  the  Boland  amendment  that  is 
before  ua,  and  I  think  a  dialog  between 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
BoLAJiB.  and  thoae  who  oppoee  It  from 
our  side  as  well  as  your  side  will  help 
clarify  the  situation  as  it  presently 
ttanda.  which  I  think  wo\ild  permit 
what  the  gentleman  is  referring  to. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  gentleman 
kixm.  and  I  would  please  like  the  cour- 
tesy of  a  specific  answer,  a  specific 
number,  please,  how  many  times  has 
Daniel  Ortega  been  to  Moecow? 

Do  you  know?  Tou  don't?  I  will  tell 
you:  Eight,  eight:  since  April  28.  IMM), 
eight  times.  Please  do  not  ever  forget 
that  niunber.  Now  you  know. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutea  to  the  gentleman  fnnn  Ohio 
(Mr.  OBASiaoal. 

(Mr.  GRADISON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ORADISON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Michel  amendment  to  provide  hu- 
manitarian ftT-****"*^  to  the  Nlcara- 
guan  Contras  and  awlitance  for  the 
implementation  of  a  Contadora  agree- 
ment. Issues  surrounding  American 
foreign  policy  in  Central  America,  and 
Nicaragua  in  particular,  have  generat- 
ed a  significant  public  debate  through- 
out the  country.  It  has  also  had  the 
unfortunate  effect,  to  date,  of  causing 
an  unh^thy  partisan  cleavage  In  this 
body. 

When  we  last  considered  this  ques- 
tion. I  sought  a  bipartisan  agreement 
focused  on  humanitarian  assistance, 
one  which  stressed  the  necessity  of  ar- 
riving at  a  peaceful,  diplcnnatlc  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflict.  I  was  disappointed 
that  this  House  ultimately  voted  to 
ban  aid  of  any  kind,  and  In  the  process 
lost  the  expedited  parliamentary  pro- 
oedtire  under  which  it  was  considered. 
I  am  pleased,  however,  that  we  have 
this  opportunity  to  reconsider  the 
Issue  again  so  soon. 

This  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman, 
builds  on  the  strengths  of  the  earlier 
Hamilton  substitute.  The  emphasis 
here  Is  on  the  provision  of  humanitari- 


an aariatanoe  to  the  Contras  and  the 
vigorous  pursuit  of  economic  and  dip- 
lomatic measurea,  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Contadora  process,  to  help  secure 
regional  stability.  By  prohibiting  the 
Department  of  Def  enae  or  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  from  distributing 
the  27  million  dollars'  worth  of  food, 
clothing,  and  medicine,  there  is  little 
chance  that  the  intention  of  Congress 
will  be  misunderstood.  This  amend- 
ment further  clarifies  the  role  of 
American  intelligence  agencies  by  per- 
mitting solely  the  sharing  of  intelli- 
gence information. 

This  provision  emphasizes  the  hu- 
manitarian character  of  American  as- 
sistance to  the  Contras.  and  the  inten- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  support  a 
negotiated  settlement  among  the 
states  of  the  region  as  well  as  a 
chureh-mediated  solution  to  Nicara- 
gua's domestic  problems.  The  Michel 
amendment  provides  that  If  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  negotiations 
based  on  the  Contadora  process  have 
failed  to  alleviate  regional  tensions,  or 
if  other  forms  of  economic  suasion 
have  proven  to  be  Insufficient,  then  he 
can  request  additional  assistance  for 
the  Contras  under  expedited  proce- 
dures. 

Conversely,  if  the  Contadora  prooeas 
and  other  measures  yield  results  bene- 
ficial to  peace  and  stability  in  Central 
America,  the  President  may  requeat 
funding  In  furtherance  of  the  peace 
process,  also  under  an  expedited  proc- 
ess. These  are  important  signals  to  the 
government  in  Managiia 

Congress  wiU  also  monitor  the  gen- 
eral progress  of  human  rights  In  Nica- 
ragua by  requiring  the  President  to 
provide  an  analysis  of  alleged  viola- 
tiona  of  human  rights  on  both  sides  of 
the  conflict.  Many  of  us  have  been 
coiusemed.  not  only  by  the  human 
rights  violations  of  the  Sandlnlsta  gov- 
ernment, but  also  by  allegations  of 
atrocities  committed  by  those  seeking 
to  democratise  Nicaragua.  This  provi- 
sion wiU  send  a  signal  to  both  sides 
that  the  United  States  cannot  condone 
the  abuse  of  civil  liberties  and  will  not 
Ignore  the  senseless  loss  of  civilian 
Uvea. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  framework  was 
absent  from  our  previous  consider- 
ation of  this  issue.  I  believe  it  signifl- 
cantly  strengthens  the  proposal.  This 
amendment  Is  an  attempt  to  bridge 
the  partisan  gap  that  has  developed 
over  our  policy  in  the  region. 

I  further  believe  that  this  is  a  pro- 
poaal  which  the  President  can.  and 
will,  support.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  supporting  the  Michel 
amendment. 

a  1240 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  EvAirsl. 


Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Michel  amendment. 

I  recently  returned  from  a  week-long 
trip  to  Central  America  and  came  back 
with  a  greater  conviction  that  our 
polley  toward  Nicaragua  is  backfiring. 

I  «^Mw»  to  this  conclusion  after  much 
consideration  and  after  talking  to  both 
sides  of  the  conflict  in  that  coimtry. 

In  Nicaragua.  I  traveled  to  the  coun- 
tryside near  Boaco  to  talk  to  two  f  ami- 
liea  of  campeainos  who  were  held  o^ 
tlve  for  9  months  by  the  Contras. 
These  were  very  nonldeological  people 
without  any  particular  political  axes 
to  grind. 

But  their  tale  of  terror  at  the  hands 
of  the  Contras  was  bone-chilling— a 
story  of  rape,  torture,  and  slave  labor. 
I  hope  our  colleagues  will  review  this 
testimony  I  took  In  Boaco  and  I  will 
insert  it  in  the  Rbcobd  at  this  point. 
FAMnr    Escapes    CAnrnrT    sr    Coirnu— 

MOTBBB  AMD  POUH  DaUGHTIBS  RaRD  RB- 


(By  Paul  Dlx.  Letlds  Ssucedo.  and  Ed 
Orlffln-Nolan) 
BOAOO.  NiCA&AOUA.  May  18.  1S8S  (WFP).— 
On  Bfay  IStb.  1965.  two  fsmUieB.  totaUlng 
IS  people,  were  flown  Into  Bosoo  by  Army 
helicopter.  They  had  been  kidnapped  and 
held  for  nine  months  by  counter-revolution- 
ary forces  in  the  Department  of  Zelaya,  tn 
■n  area  rousbly  ISO  mllea  from  Boaco.  In  an 
interview  conducted  by  three  W7P  volun- 
teers and  U.8.  Congresiional  Representative 
\Ms»  Evans,  the  Ousman  family  described 
the  details  of  their  capture,  detention,  and 


A  croup  of  oontns  arrived  at  the  Ouiman 
home  In  Cana  Asul.  Central  Zelaya  prov- 
ince, on  the  afternoon  of  September  10. 
19M.  NaUvldad  Miranda  Sosa,  4S  years  old. 
was  home  at  the  time,  alons  with  four  of 
her  daughters.  laldra.  20.  Aurchana,  15.  Ro- 
■^itna,  IS,  and  Mlrlan,  11.  Her  husband 
Ramon  Ousman  Oonxales,  55.  was  away,  vls- 
Ittns  his  sk±  mother.  Lino  Oomes  Oonsales, 
29,  who  lived  and  worked  with  the  family, 
was  also  In  the  house. 

Threatenlns  them  with  rifles  and  yelllns 
"plricuaoos".  (a  term  which  literally  means 
"rabid  doc",  that  contras  often  call  Sandi- 
nistas), they  forced  the  family  out  of  the 
house  and  onto  a  trail  that  led  to  the  Colln- 
guss  River.  Thla  was  the  beginning  of  many 
forced  marches  and  a  nightmare  of  nine 
months  In  captivity. 

lino  was  killed  early  the  next  morning. 
He  was  taken  away  from  the  family,  and  In 
Nattvidad's  words.  "They  took  blm  out  In 
the  afternoon,  held  him  aU  night,  and  killed 
him  at  about  four  In  the  morning.  They  told 
us  they  were  taking  him  to  a  central  com- 
mand post  but  we  knew  It  was  a  Ue.  They 
themselves  asld  later  that  they  had  left  him 
dead."  Apparently,  he  was  killed  for  partici- 
pating In  the  civilian  militia  In  Ca&a  Asul. 

For  the  next  four  days,  the  women  walked 
to  a  rrmntnmnA  post  In  the  sonc  of  8Dva. 
When  they  reached  the  military  base.  Aur- 
chana was  delivered  to  the  contra  leader, 
known  as  "El  Oato",  (the  cat)  to  become  his 
woman.  She  was  raped  several  times  during 
the  two  weAs  (September  14-October  1) 
that  he  held  her  captive  and  forced  to  ac- 
fjTtnr^T  him  to  another  command  post 
near  Aguas  CaUentes. 


The  contra  accused  ber  of  crimes  Includ- 
ing membership  In  a  health  brigade,  which 
was  true,  and  being  married  to  a  Sandlnlsta 
soldier,  which  she  wss  not.  "Her  torture", 
according  to  her  mother,  "to(A  the  form  of 
rape  and  starvation".  She  ate  only  the 
scraps  from  the  plate  of  "El  Oato". 

Eventually,  the  commander  of  the  contra 
troops  St  Aguas  CaUentes  ordered  that  Aur- 
chana be  returned  to  her  family.  In  the 
meantime,  the  rest  of  the  women  were  still 
In  SUva.  held  prisoner  by  the  contra  leader 
known  as  "El  OavtlSn",  (the  hawk).  They 
were  given  little  to  eat  or  drink,  were  ctm- 
stantly  guarded  and  raped  again  and  again. 

"El  OavlUn"  himself  took  Rosalina,  only 
18  years  old.  and  Us  bodyguard  took  Udra. 
the  20  year  old.  Eleven  year  old  Mlrlan 
clung  to  her  mother  until  one  day  the  con- 
tras split  them  up  by  telling  Nstlvidad  that 
she  had  to  cook  for  them. 

In  the  words  of  the  mother  "They  de- 
ceived me  by  telling  me  they  needed  me  to 
cook.  They  took  me  away  from  my  dau^ter 
who  wss  always  dinging  to  me.  When  I  got 
to  the  other  side  of  the  camp,  they  said  'we 
don't  need  any  cooks.  This  Is  what  we  want 
you  for.'  And  they  began  treating  me  with 
their  Immoral  acts.  They  gave  me  someone 
they  called  'El  Criminal'  and  be  and  two 
others  raped  me  all  night." 

Eleven  year  old  Mlrlan  was  also  being 
raped,  passed  from  one  contra  to  the  next. 
The  following  night  they  didn't  touch 
Mlrlan  but,  for  Natlvldad,  the  second  night 
was  the  worst.  "I  didn't  think  I  would  live", 
she  related,  her  face  was  stem  and  her  eyes 
avoided  contact  with  her  Interviewers. 

After  13  days  In  SOva,  the  mother  and  her 
three  daughters  were  tsken  to  the  cunmu- 
nlty  of  Oils  Olla,  where  they  stayed  tour 
days.  There  they  were  divided  up  and  raped 
agaliL  On  October  5,  they  were  transferred 
to  a  central  command  post  In  BstitSn  AU  of 
this  time,  they  were  Uvlng  under  constsnt 
threaU  of  death.  "If  we  deserted  and  were 
caught,  they  would  not  pardon  us",  said  Na- 
tlvldad. "They  would  kill  us". 

The  commander  In  BatltSn  promised 
them  rest  and  peace,  but  shortly  after  they 
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arrived.  Isldra  was  taken  away  and  raped  by 
a  man  named  "Chele".  a  term  used  to  de- 
scribed people  with  light  skin  and  coloring. 

WhUe  In  Batltan.  the  women  woe  united 
with  RamOn,  the  father  of  the  girls,  and  Na- 
tlvldad's  husband.  He  had  been  kidnapped 
on  Septonber  28,  18  days  after  the  women 
were  taken.  After  being  held  and  "investi- 
gated", (his  wrists  were  tied  so  tightly  that 
he  could  not  use  a  machete  for  two  months 
afterwards)  he  was  sent  to  Uve  In  BatltSn. 
always  under  the  control  of  contra  troops. 

The  reunited  f  smOy  Uved  in  BatttSo  untO 
the  ocmtras  moved  them  to  Aguas  CaUentes, 
two  months  later.  In  that  smaU  community, 
the  contras  occupied  the  church  and  school 
and  guarded  the  people  constantly.  Most  of 
those  who  Uved  there  gave  support  to  the 
contras,  either  voluntarily  or  by  Intimida- 
tion and  force.  According  to  NaUvldad. 
many  of  them,  out  of  fear,  attended  we^ly 
Indoctrination  sessions.  Some  families 
worked  on  large  cattle  ranches  owned  by 
contra  supporters,  for  which  they  were  paid 
SO  cofdobas.  or  less  than  one  US  dollar,  per 
day. 

The  community  tutd  no  school  or  health 
center.  A  Catholic  priest  gave  Mass  once  In 
six  months,  and  Delegates  of  the  Word  per- 
formed pastoral  functions  In  his  absence. 
Three  sixty-man  contra  units  were  based  st 
Aguas  CaUentes. 


The  Ousmans  Uved  at  Aguas  CaUentes 
from  December  untQ  May,  when  they  es- 
caped during  a  government  attack  on  a 
nearby  military  post  The  fsmUy  bsd 
pisnned  to  stay  at  Aguas  CaUentes  unta  the 
srmy  came  to  rescue  tliem.  but  in  esily 
May.  when  the  Nicaraguan  army  began 
their  advance  on  the  contra  command  post 
In  ^*«*f''.  the  contra  told  them  they  would 
be  taken  to  Honduras.  Fearing  that  they 
would  be  kOled  Instead,  they  made  the  deci- 
sion to  escape.  Afraid  of  traveling  the 
roads,  they  plunged  into  the  beavUy  forest- 
ed mountains  in  the  direction  of  BatltSn 
Two  days  later  on  May  10th.  when  they 
reached  BatltSn,  the  army  asnult  on  the 
contra  command  post  was  stiU  In  progress. 

The  contras  were  defeated  the  next  day. 
On  May  15th.  the  Ousmans  were  flown  to 
La  Florida,  a  state  farm  ten  miles  from 
Boaco. 

Alejandro  Mendez,  coordinator  of  the 
local  govemmmt,  told  WFP  that  the  family 
arrived  practically  naked,  barefoot,  with 
swollen  bellies  and  health  problems  that  In- 
cluded m^ria. 

When  WFP  Interviewed  them  three  days 
after  their  arrival,  they  bad  been  clothed, 
fed,  and  given  medical  attention.  Mendea 
said  ttuit  he  was  expecting  M  more  civilians 
who  had  Just  bem  freed  from  the  contra  In 
BatltSn  and  Aguss  CaUentes  to  arrive  In  Ia 
Florida  in  the  next  few  days. 

This  Interview  was  OMidueted  In  a  large 
room  on  the  La  Florida  farm.  AU  15  kid- 
napped victims  were  i»esent,  sloog  with 
Alejsndro  Mendez;  Jorge  Abaroo,  poUtleal 
secretary  of  the  F8LN  In  Boaco;  methodlst 
missionary  Ho«.>rd  Heiner.  Rep.  Evans;  his 

aide.  John  Ayerv  and  the  three  WFP  volun- 
teers mentioned. 

After  aivroximately  one  hour,  Leticia 
Sauoedo  and  Paul  Dlx  met  with  the  family 
In  private  for  more  than  one  hour  tat  a 
more  detaUed  and  complete  interriew.  In  a 
more  relaxed  setting.  No  govemment  or 
army  officials  were  present  and  details  <rf 
the  story  were  checked  and  compared  with 
the  earUer  Interview  to  test  for  accuracy. 

I  ask  our  colleagues  to  review  this 
testimony  of  rape  and  terror,  and  then 
tell  me  what  kind  of  aswistanre  we 
should  send  to  men  such  as  these. 

What  is  being  proposed  is  asslstanoe 
to  a  group  of  armed  thugs  and  rapista 
who  use  terrorist  methods  we  as  Amer- 
leans  have  alwajrs  condemned.  That  la 
not  only  contrary  to  our  best  interests, 
it  is  contrary  to  our  beat  tradtticms. 

Shortly  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  colum- 
nist Walter  lippman  said: 

A  policy  is  bound  to  f  aO  tirtilch  deliberate- 
ly violates  our  pledges  and  our  prindplea, 
our  treaties  and  our  laws  .  .  .  Tlte  Asaerlcan 
consdoioe  is  a  reaUty.  It  wtU  make  besltaiit 
and  ineffectual,  even  if  it  does  not  prevent, 
an  im-Americsn  policy  ...  In  the  great 
struggle  against  communism,  we  must  find 
our  strength  by  developtng  and  applying 
our  own  prindplea,  not  in  abandoning  them. 

I  urge  my  oolleaguea  to  keep  thoae 
words  in  mind  and  vote  against  this 
misguided  amendment. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  3  minutes  to  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Hispanic  Caucus,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  RicbabiwokI. 
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Mr.  RICHARZ380N.  I  thank  the 
ganttaman  for  yteldtnt  thla  Ume  to 

BM. 

ICr.  Chalnnan.  I  rtM  in  iui>port  of 
th«  lilehri-lfeCurdy-lieDade  uacnd- 
ment  and  I  must  state  that  this  ia  one 
of  the  moit  asaolilnc  votea  I  have  had 
as  a  Mtrr*'— '  of  Ooocreaa.  I  have  been 
one  of  those  who  have  eonslstently 
voted  against  any  kind  of  military  aid 
to  oountrtes  In  Central  Amartra.  I 
have  oppoaed  this  administration's 
pottey  In  the  area,  and  In  addition  to 
%ttt  I  ■till  have  grave  reservations 
•bout  the  course  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration   U    taking    In    Central 
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But  we  did  one  thing  on  Aprfl  24 
that  we  are  now  living  to  regret.  We 
voted  for  the  Hamllton-Bames  amend- 
ment, which  still.  In  my  Judgment,  Is 
the  best  eourae  of  action  for  our  policy 
In  Central  America.  However,  right 
after  that  vote,  this  House  went  ahead 
and  wiped  out  perhaps  that  beat 
■tandard  and  the  best  language  and 
the  best  policy  that  we  have  had  for 
the  aiea.  Hamllton-Bames  emphasiied 
the  Contadora  process  and  negotia- 
tions and  refugee  assistance.  Now  we 
have  the  Michel  amendment,  which  is 
still  deficient  but  has  some  good  ap- 
pfoaehes  and  Initiatives  nonetheless. 

Why.  as  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
has  consistently  opposed  our  policy  In 
Central  America,  am  I  changing  my 
vote  and  my  perception?  Why  will  I  be 
supporting  humanitarian  aid  to  the 
Contras?  Three  things  have  happened 
ilnce  that  April  vote  that  caused  me  to 
change  my  approach  and  give  the 
Prealdent  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
and  not  continue  to  believe  that  the 
Sandinistas  beUeve  In  peace. 

Fbvt.  Daniel  Ortega  went  to 
Moscow.  It  Is  not  that  I  do  not  know 
that  he  Is  a  Marxtst-Lenlnist  or  that  I 
Question  him  going  to  Moscow.  He 
went  to  Moscow  the  day  after  the 
vote,  slapping  those  of  us  that  hoped 
he  was  genuinely  for  peace  right  In 
the  face.  He  had  representatives  from 
hto  office,  from  his  cabinet,  in  my 
office  telling  me  and  othen  that  if  the 
Congress  voted  no  on  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras that  there  would  be  a  peace, 
oease-flre  negotiations  Initiated  by  the 
Sandinistas,  i^^**^  what  did  Ortega 
do?  He  not  only  didn't  keep  his  word. 
he  went  off  to  Moscow  and  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  coUeeted  $300  million.  What 
about  these  Hamflr'i**  Incursions  Into 
Honduras  and  Costa  lUca?  What  about 
the  further  derailment  and  curtafl- 
ment  of  the  presa?  What  about  the  ar- 
rests of  some  of  Nlcaraguan  labor  lead- 
ers that  have  been  arrested  since  that 
vottf?  What  about  the  SandlnisU  back- 
sliding on  that  vote? 

So  I  say  to  Mr.  Ortega.  "Tou  made  a 
statement  yesterday.  June  11.  that  you 
were  ready  to  have  that  cease-fire 
once  again  and  I  say  to  you  that  I  do 
not  beUeve  you."  That  is  reason  1— the 


lack  of  trust  that  I  have  for  the  Sandl- 
nlsta  oommltment  to  peace. 

Reason  2  Is  that  I  worked  in  a  bipar- 
tisan way  with  Mr.  McCosbt  and  Mr. 
MCDam  and  Mr.  Michb.  to  have  good 
positive  langtiage  in  the  bipartisan 
amendment.  It  Is  not  a  perfect  amend- 
ment, but  it  does  give  some  good 
points:  it  says  that  we  support  the 
Cmtadora  iHtwess;  it  says  that  we  will 
push  for  bilateral  negotiation  with  the 
Banilnlit":  It  condemns  Contra  atroc- 
ities: It  says  that  we  wfll  work  toward  a 
oease-fli«.  It  says  no  to  the  CIA  in  dis- 
bursing the  aid  and  I  am  ocnnpletely 
for  that,  because  the  American  people 
don't  want  military  assistance  nor  do 
they  want  the  CIA  Involved. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  said 
material  assiitance  to  the  Contras  is 
provided  in  this  amendment.  It  is  not. 
I  am  not  voting  for  material  or  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  assistance.  I  am 
voting  for  food,  clothing,  medicine, 
strictly  humanitarian  aid.  No  military 
aid.  And  If  we  are  going  to  clarify  that, 
we  should,  and  I  believe  the  Boland 
amendment  does  that. 

Third.  I  am  voting  this  way  because 
I  tb'nfc  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  is  saying  that 
he  is  for  negotiations  and  meaning  it. 
He  met  with  us  yesterday,  and  he  said 
In  a  letter  and  verbally  that  he  is  not 
for  overthrowing  the  Sandlnlsta  gov- 
ernment. He  said  also  that  he  is  not 
for  sending  combat  troops:  that  he 
supports  the  Contadora  process:  that 
he  wants  us  to  give  him  a  chance. 

For  9  or  10  months,  this  Congress 
has  voted  no  on  aid  to  the  Contras. 
That  hasn't  worked.  There  is  still 
bloodshed.  I  think  we  should  try  a  new 
approach,  and  I  frankly  don't  know  if 
that  Michel  amendment  is  the  right 
thing  to  do.  But  we  must  at  least  try.  I 
am  willing  to  give  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  chance  and  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt.  I  hope  and  pray  he  does 
not  let  us  down. 

BIr.  McDAOE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  GuiTomsoiil. 
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Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
follow  the  gentleman  who  Just  spoke 
before  me  because  I  share  his  senti- 
ments. We  have  two  choices  here 
today.  We  either  can  pull  out  of  Cen- 
tral America  on  a  hope  and  prayer 
that  something  good  will  happen,  or 
we  can  be  a  positive  contributor  to 
some  kind  of  peaceful  change  in  the 
region. 

I.  too.  have  opposed  military  aid.  I 
have  opposed  the  bombing  of  the  har- 
bors, I  have  supported  the  Boland 
amendment  in  the  past,  but  I  tell  my 
colleagues,  about  6  weeks  ago  I  sat 
down  with  our  President  and  I  said. 
"Here  is  what  we  need.  In  order  to  get 
my  suMmrt.  no  CIA  activities.  We  do 


not  trust  them  any  more.  No  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  involvement.  We  are 
not  talking  about  direct  military  sup- 
port to  overthrow  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua.  No  military  aid.  No  DOD. 
No  CIA." 

That  is  what  the  Michel  amendment 
is.  It  meets  those  standards,  and  I  sug- 
gest to  those  of  you  who  have  advocat- 
ed peaceful  change  and  peaceful 
means  In  Nicaragua,  do  not  change 
your  conditions  now  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  met  those  conditions.  Sup- 
port the  Michel  amendment  without 
any  amendments. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  RosmsoHl. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  Ume  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  of  the  Michel  amendment.  Let 
me  set  the  record  straight.  This  is  not 
the  Mlchel-McCurdy-Roblnson-Rich- 
ardson  bill.  My  party  would  not  give 
us  a  vote  on  this  bill,  and  you  notice  I 
came  to  this  side  today,  the  right  side, 
because  gentlemen,  you  are  right  on 
this  issue. 

I  did  something  yesterday  that  is  the 
hardest  thing  for  any  politician  to  do. 
I  stood  up  and  told  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  that  I  made  a  mis- 
take when  I  voted  for  Bames-Hamll- 
ton.  I  made  a  big  mistake.  I  let  my 
leadership  and  the  liberals  in  this  Con- 
gress convince  me  that  Daniel  Ortega 
was  going  to  do  right  He  did  not  do 
right.  They  have  a  Neville  Chamber- 
lain mentality. 

But  I  have  the  guts  to  stand  up  here 
today  and  tell  you  the  President  Is 
right.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment.  It  does  nothing.  It 
Is  a  oopout  Do  not  be  deceived  by  the 
Boland  amendment. 

What  do  you  think  we  are  doing  in 
Nicaragua?  We  are  trying  to  thwart 
^«^i«miint»m  We  are  hopeful  there  will 
be  a  plebiscite.  The  Boland  amend- 
ment circumvents  what  the  President 
is  trying  to  do. 

Let  me  say  this  and  share  this  with 
you:  As  a  young  man  in  the  Southern 
Baptist  Church,  I  learned  that  one 
does  not  cast  his  pearls  in  front  of 
swine  lest  they  trample  on  them. 
Daniel  Ortega  is  a  swine.  He  is  a  dicta- 
tor. He  is  a  Communist. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  this:  This  is 
not  another  Vietnam.  See  how  far  it  is 
and  how  long  it  would  take  a  missile  to 
go  from  Manfg"*  to  your  district 
versus  how  long  it  would  take  to  go 
from  Vietnam.  We  lost  Vietnam  be- 
cause of  our  politicians,  not  our  fight- 
ing men  and  women. 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  WnxiAMSl. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
tome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  war  drums 
beating.  The  sound  is  distant,  but  It  Is 
unmistakable.  We  have  heard  it 
before.  Direct  aid  to  rebel  forces.  100 
million  American  dollars  spent  on  mili- 
tarily siHiliffi^^g  the  Contras— the 
sounds  of  drums.  The  mining  of  Nlca- 
raguan harbors.  Illegal  overflights  of 
the  country  of  Nicaragua,  an  embargo, 
extensive  military  operations  In  Cen- 
tral America— those  are  the  sounds  of 
war  drums. 

There  have  been  indications  by  the 
President  in  private  that  direct  mili- 
tary intervention  may  be  needed,  and 
we  have  heard  a  statement  in  public 
by  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  that  U.S. 
military  force  must  be  recognized  as 
an  eventual  option. 

The  American  people  hear  the 
drums.  Eighty  percent  of  them  have 
expressed  apprehension.  Sixty  percent 
believe  that  himianltarian  aid  to  sol- 
diers is  wrong. 

We  have  stepped  into  the  quicksand 
of  military  escalation.  Is  Nicaragua 
Vietnam?  Geographically  and  socially, 
no,  but  like  Vietnam,  Nicaragua  Is  a 
brier  patch,  and  once  entered,  one 
does  not  esci4>e  unscathed. 

Does  the  President,  Secretary  of 
State,  or  Secretary  of  Defense  want  to 
commit  troops,  the  Nation's  energy, 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
a  war  in  Central  America?  No.  No, 
they  do  not.  Nor  did  Ljnidon  Johnson 
or  Richard  Nixon  want  to  crosB  the 
war  threshold  in  Southeast  Asia  or 
widen  that  war.  But  the  fate  of  those 
Presidents  and  60,000  young  Ameri- 
cans with  them  was  sealed  because  an 
early  mistake  was  made  and  we  were 
then  led  inexorably  into  that  unwln- 
nable  war. 

The  threshold  of  the  one-way  road 
to  war  is  not  easily  Identified,  but  once 
a  nation  has  crossed  it  and  proceeded 
down  that  dark  path,  retracing  one's 
steps  becomes  very  difficult  indeed. 

I  believe  America  has  crossed  that 
threshold,  but  we  have  yet  time  to  re- 
verse the  course.  To  do  sc  we  must  rec- 
ognize, as  we  did  not  in  Vietnam,  that 
only  political  solutions  can  effectively 
be  applied  in  some  situations.  We  must 
have  no  Polyanna  illusions  about 
either  the  motives  of  the  ruling  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  or  the  designs 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  American 
leaders  must  finally  recognise  the 
simple  fact  that  we  cannot  export  de- 
mocracy through  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 

Humanitarian  assistance  to  whom? 
Soldiers?  Hxmianltarian  assistance  to 
guerrilla  fighters,  to  terrorists? 

Out  my  way,  in  Montana,  when  folks 
talk  about  gun  control,  here  is  what 
they  say.  "Guns  don't  shoot  people. 
People  shoot  people."  In  this  instance 
the  Contras  are  the  people  that  are 
shooting  people.  Contras  with  full 
tt^w»i»/'h«   and  new   army   boots  kUl 


people.  They  extend  that  war  and 
they  <to«g  this  Nation  into  that  darii 
path  of  questionable  retreat. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Americans  hear  the 
drums.  Now  It  is  time  for  us  to  listen 
and  to  respond  by  rejecting  this 
amendment  that  the  American  people 
do  not  support. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  s^eld 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  STOMrl. 

•  Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bipartisan  Michel 
amendment  to  H.R.  2577  to  provide 
humanitarian  aid  to  the  Nlcaraguan 
democratic  resistance.  The  resistance 
provides  the  last,  best  hope  for  free- 
dom in  Nicaragua.  It  is  time  for  Amer- 
ica to  stand  and  be  counted  in  support 
of  the  forces  of  freedom  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  forces  of  tyranny.  We  can't 
stand  on  the  sidelines. 

The  Michel  amendment  demon- 
strates clearly  where  America  stands— 
with  the  resistance,  which  seeks  a 
democratic  future  for  Nicaragua.  After 
Congress  forced  the  United  States  to 
abandon  the  resistance  by  cutting  off 
aid.  the  nations  of  Central  America 
began  to  doubt  whether  we  would 
counter  the  establishment  and  expan- 
sion of  communism  on  the  mainland 
of  the  Americas.  With  the  Michel 
amendment,  the  United  States  will  re- 
assure the  resistance  and  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  region  that  we  stand  for 
freedom  in  the  region  and  we  wOl  help 
them  preserve  it. 

No  one  should  mlsxinderstand  the 
situation.  The  President's  report  to 
Congress  on  April  3,  1988.  made  clear 
the  need  for  military  aid  to  the  resist- 
ance. Nevertheless,  the  House  vote  on 
April  23  showed  that  such  military  aid 
does  not  command  majority  support  in 
the  House.  But  doing  nothing  Is  down- 
right dangerous,  and  most  Members  of 
the  House  realize  that. 

Those  of  us  who  fully  support  the 
President's  program  for  peace  in  Cen- 
tral America  faced  the  imwelcome 
choice  of  a  second  best  alternative  to 
the  provision  of  miliary  aid.  and  pro- 
viding purely  humanitarian  aid  is  that 
alternative.  It  won't  improve  the  mili- 
tary capabilities  of  the  resistance,  but 
it  will  show  the  resistance  and  the 
Central  American  nations  that  Con- 
gress has  changed  its  mind  alMut 
abandoning  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
Nicaragua.  Those  responsible  for 
achieving  peace  in  Central  America 
tell  us  that  this  demonstration  of  re- 
solve should  have  a  very  positive 
effect. 

I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  the 
Michel  amendment  for  humanitarian 
aid  to  the  resistance.* 

BCr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
EcxBiTl.  who  is  going  to  make  his 
maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  last  month  the  House  of 
Representatives  committed  a  grievous 
error  of  Judgn«Dt  when  we  voted  to 
turn  our  hades  on  the  men  and  women 
who  are  dally  risking  their  lives  to  rid 
Nicaragua  of  its  Soviet-supported  San- 
dlnlsta Communist  dictatorial  regime 
and  bring  freedom  to  that  troubled 
land.  Today  we  shall  vote  to  correct 
that  lapse  of  Judgment. 

Oddly,  we  are  doing  the  right  thing 
for  the  wrong  reason.  We  are  all  aware 
that  pixMuptly  after  we  turned  otir 
badcs  on  the  anti-Communist  forces. 
Nicaragua's  Sandlnlsta  Communist 
dictator.  Daniel  Ortega,  flew  off  to 
Moscow  to  celebrate  what  was  clearly 
a  victory  for  communism.  We  all 
watched  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
publicly  lament  that  this  surprised 
and  embarrassed  him.  The  Speaker 
should  be  embarrassed  to  be  surprised. 
The  Speaker  should  know  that  that 
wasn't  Dictator  Ortega's  first  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Kremlin— it  was  his  sev- 
enth. Ortega  has  gone  on  missions  to 
Moscow  in  April  1980.  May  1982.  No- 
vember 1982,  March  1983,  February 
1984.  March  1985.  and  May  1985. 

Ortega  goes  to  Moscow  for  the  same 
reason  that  Catholic  faithful  go  to 
Rtnne.  for  the  same  reason  Jewish 
faithful  go  to  Jerusalon.  for  the  same 
reason  Moslem  faithful  go  to  Mecca.  It 
Is  as  unsurprising  for  Daniel  Ortega  to 
show  up  In  Moscow  as  it  is  for  the 
swallows  to  return  to  Capistrano. 

All  that  Ortega's  last  trip  demon- 
strated is  that  he  has  a  bad  sense  of 
timing.  But  his  other  actions  over  the 
years  have  demonstrated  that  he  is  a 
Communist,  that  he  is  a  tyrant  bent 
on  suppressing  his  own  countrymen 
and  subverting  his  neighbors,  that  he 
is  a  willing  instrument  of  Soviet  impe- 
rialism. And  that— Ortega's  proficien- 
cy in  advancing  <«*w»m*iiTi<Mni,  not  his 
deficiency  in  timing— is  what  we  Amer- 
icans, and  anyone  who  cherishes  free- 
dom and  abhors  communism,  should 
be  deeply  concerned  about. 

Nicaragua  is  under  siege  by  a  coali- 
tion of  Communists  and  lunatics.  We 
all  know  about  Soviet  and  Cuban  sub- 
version there.  And  most  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  peculiar  presence  in  mca- 
ragua  of  other  Commimlst  bloc  coun- 
tries—the East  Germans,  the  Bulgar- 
ians, the  Czechoslovaklans,  the  North 
Koreans,  the  Vietnamese.  But  far  too 
little  attention  is  paid  to  some  of  the 
other  dangoous  extremists  who  are 
on  the  loose  down  there. 

The  leader  of  the  PLO  terrorists- 
Yasser  Arafat— has  boasted: 

Anyone  who  threatens  Nlcarscua  wOl 
have  to  face  PLO  combatants. 

The  Sandlnlsta  Cooununists'  Interi- 
or Minister  Tomas  Borge  saluted 
Arafat  In  Managua  by  sayinr 

We  say  to  our  brother  Arafat  that  Nlcwa- 
gua  Is  his  land  snd  the  PLO  cause  Is  the 
cause  of  the  SsndlnlstM 
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if  then  is  A  more  m*nl»r>l 

in  the  world  than  Arkfat.  it 

has  to  be  Ubra*!  CoL  Mu'sminar  Qsr 

And   Just   listen   to    Qadhafl 


UtaVin  flsfatm.  aiiM  and  baeklng  to  the 
HtaancoMi  people  have  reaebod  then  bo- 
eawe  they  fIsM  with  vl  They  tight 
ieaonttaowBi 


Qadhafl  said  that  last  year  durlnc 
the  Itth  aanhrenary  in  power  party 
he  thrvw  for  hlSHtff .  an  affair  that  no 
prominent  Arab  leader  would  deign  to 
attend  but  which  the  SandhilsU  Com- 
munists cheerfully  Joined  in. 

And  Just  months  aco.  Nlearacua's 
Oommunlst  dtetator  welcomed  to  Ma- 
nagua the  AyaiOllah  Khomeini's 
Prime  Minister  Mir  nossein  Mousavt 
the  T»»Mi  the  Washington  Post  calls 
the  kingpin  of  the  Iranian  terrorists' 
fUMtratiirf  Be  Interesting  to  know 
what  they  were  talking  about, 
wouldn't  it? 

America's  enemies  are  going  all  out 
to  keep  the  Sandinista  Communists  in 
oontrol  in  Nicaragua.  Only  the  most 
natve  fall  to  recognlw  that  appease- 
ment wfll  not  satiate  the  appetite  of 
the  Communists  and  other  dangerous 
extremists  who  plague  Nicaragua.  We 
miHt  not  let  tyranny  win  by  default. 

We  do  not  want  another  Vietnam  In 
Central  America.  We  do  not  want  an- 
other Cuba  in  Central  America.  But 
mileas  we  summon  the  strength  and 
courage  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
democratic  antl-Communlst  forces 
now.  before  it  is  too  late,  we  could  get 
both. 

Last  month,  the  action  of  the  House 
brought  America  perilously  close  to 
that  danger  no  American  wants.  Pate 
has  glren  us  a  reprieve.  Let  us  aelze 
thhi  new  opportunity.  This  time,  let  it 
be  America's  enemies  who  are  embar- 
and  surinised.  This  time,  let 
I  come  to  the  aid  of  America's 
friencta. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  with  me  in  supporting  the  bi- 
partisan Michel-McCurdy-McDade 
aittT"**"**"* 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  Chair  as  to  how  much 
time  we  have  remaining  on  this  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  are  13% 
minutes  remataiing  on  the  gentleman's 
■Ide.  and  there  are  ISH  minutes  re- 
maining oo  the  other  side. 

Mr.  OBXT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
T<vk  [Mr.  Saroiml. 

Mr.  aCHUMKR.  Mr.  Chabman. 
today  the  President  to  asking  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  support  the 
CoQtras.  He  calls  them  freedom  fight- 
ers. I  call  them  Pasdsts. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it.  the 
President's  request  amounts  to  asking 
us  to  fund  Fteadsts  to  fight  Commu- 
nists. This  is  a  course  I  refuse  to  take. 


OlMO 

JiHt  who  are  the  Cootras  that  the 
administration  proposes  we  support? 
The  President  has  likened  them  to  the 
Pounding  Pathers.  That  is  a  dishonor 
to  those  great  men  who  founded  our 
country. 

The  administratimi  claims  that  the 
Contras  are  forces  for  democracy,  but 
the  key  members  of  the  PDN.  the  larg- 
est Contra  force,  the  one  to  which  our 
aid  goes,  are  former  members  of  the 
natJAn^'  guard  of  the  late  Nicaraguan 
dictator.  Anastasio  Somoaa.  Mr.  Somo- 
la's  contempt  for  democracy,  for 
human  dignity,  and  for  the  things 
Americans  believe  in  is  infamous 
worldwide. 

The  President  has  called  them  free- 
dom fightet*.  but  these  armed  insur- 
gents, in  the  course  of  war.  have  com- 
mitted unspeakable  atrocities  against 
the  Nicaraguan  people.  If  you  think 
that  we  are  going  to  win  in  Nicaragua 
by  aiding  the  very  people  the  Nicara- 
guan people  despise,  you  are  sadly  mis- 
taken. 

We  must  call  the  Contras  what  they 
are.  What  they  are  Is  PasdsU.  A  vote 
for  them  is  a  vote  against  freedom.  If 
we  believe  in  freedom,  we  do  not  use 
the  forces  of  darimess  to  fight  the 
forces  of  darkness. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cast  their 
vote  against  aid  to  the  Contras. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  ZscHAU]  for  the  purpose  of 
a  colloquy. 

Mr.  Z8CHAU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDadb]  a  question. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  several 
speaiwrs  that  the  purpose  of  the  hu- 
manitarian aid  in  this  biU  is  to  support 
combat  activities  of  the  Contras.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Absolutely  Incorrect, 
I  say  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  Z8CHAU.  What  then  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  aid? 

Mr.  McDADE.  The  text  of  the  law 
reqtilres  humanitarian  aid  only  and 
proscribes  specifically  military  or 
paramilitary  aid. 

The  purpoee  of  doing  this  Is  to  try  to 
achieve  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the 
hostilities  by  permitting  the  resistance 
forces  to  have  an  opportunity  to  sit 
down  at  the  bargaining  table  and  work 
out  their  differences  and  bring  us  back 
a  pluralistic  government  in  Nicaragua. 

[CRS-396] 

Mr.  Z8CHAU.  Well.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  clarifying  the  purpoee  of 
the  humanitarian  aid  that  would  be 
provided  by  this  amendment. 

I  think  we  shotild  be  encouraging  a 
regional  peace  agreement  in  Central 
America.  We  should  be  encouraging 
internal  reconciliation  In  Nicaragua. 
However,  if  the  Contadora  peace  nego- 


tiatkms  are  to  be  successful,  they  need 
wholehearted  support  by  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  Also,  there 
must  be  incentives  for  all  parties  to 
the  negotiations  to  make  the  compro- 
mises that  will  be  required  to  arrive  at 
a  regional  settlement.  In  order  to 
achieve  internal  reconciliation  in  Nica- 
ragua there  must  be  a  cease  fire  and 
dialog  among  the  parties  to  the  inter- 
nal conflict.  Also,  the  opposition 
groups  must  be  able  to  stay  In  Nicara- 
gua as  viable  entities.  I  Ijelieve  that 
this  amendment  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  establishing  these  conditions 
that  will  enooiirage  a  regional  peace 
agreement  in  Central  America  and  in- 
ternal reconciliation  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  unfor- 
tunately I  can  yield  only  3  minutes  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Roofxa]. 

Mr.  ROEBOSl.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  there 
are.  obviously,  good  people,  decent 
people,  on  both  sides  of  this  issue. 
This  is  not  an  easy  issue.  And  I  do  not 
come  to  call  anybody's  sincerity  into 
question. 

Also.  I  would  like  to  say  that  those 
of  us  who  support  the  Michel  amend- 
ment do  so  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  Some 
46  Democrats  7  weeks  ago  supported 
the  Michel  amendment,  so  it  is  not  a 
new  phenomenon,  that  this  Is  neither 
personal  nor  partisan.  It  is  truly  a  bi- 
partisan Issue. 

Plnally,  I  would  like  to  respond  to 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Schumbr] 
who  Just  characterised  the  Contras  as 
Pasdsts. 

I  cannot  swear  to  the  fidelity  and 
loyalty  of  each  of  the  Contras,  but  I 
can  tell  you  this.  Their  leadership,  one 
of  whom  is  in  town  today,  Eden  Pas- 
tora.  were  the  very  men  who  fought 
side  by  side  with  the  Sandinistas  for 
freedom  against  Somoaa  in  Nicaragua. 
It  is  these  same  vaea  who  fought  for 
freedom  and  who  discovered  2.  3.  and  4 
years  ago,  that  that  freedom  had  been 
taken  away  from  them,  not  by 
Somoaa.  who  is  gone,  but  by  the  Com- 
munists and  the  Marxists  who  remain. 

No.  they  are  not  Paadsts.  They  are 
not  perfect.  Init  they  are  definitely,  by 
any  fair  definition,  freedom  fighters. 

Let  me  make  two  quick  points  in  the 
minute  I  have  remaining.  We  had  a 
dose  vote  7  weeks  ago.  215  to  213  and 
those  of  us  who  supported  Michel  lost. 
Those  of  us  who  felt  that  as  the  world 
grew  smaller.  America  could  not  play 
the  ostrich,  that  we  had  a  stake  in 
Central  America.  It  went  far  beyond 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  that  we  had  a 
stake  in  Central  America. 

It  went  far  beyond  the  words  of 
John  Kennedy  when  inaugurated  in 
1961  of  our  promise  to  the  South. 

We  had  a  stake  in  Central  America. 
We  lost  that  vote,  but  in  the  7  weeks 


stnoe,  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Democratic  side  have  rightfully 
changed  their  minds.  A  lot  of  things 
have  influenced  them;  the  trip  to 
Moscow  by  Ortega,  the  fact  of  the  in- 
eursloos  into  OosU  Rica  by  Nicaragua, 
the  visit  by  President  Duarte  of  El  Sal- 
vador to  this  country  when  he  said. 
"Use  the  carrot  and  the  stid(  ap- 
proach." He  said.  "Keep  the  pressure 
on  the  ffawtip*"t*"  to  keep  the  revolu- 
tion out  of  my  country." 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  over 
the  last  7  weeks  chsnged  their  minds. 

I  want  to  do  two  things  today.  One.  I 
want  to  thank  them  and  to  praise 
them  for  listening  and  learning  and 
dedding  that  we  do  have  a  stake 
there.  We  do  not  want  to  send  our 
men  south  and  the  best  way  not  to 
send  them  is  by  keeping  the  heat  on 
the  Randiniiftss.  and  to  encourage  the 
Contadora  process.  I  want  to  thank 
my  colleagues. 

Second  of  all,  I  want  to  warn  them. 
Of  the  many  votes  today,  the  most 
crucial  vote  will  be  on  Boland.  Mr. 
BoLAiro.  a  good  man.  a  decent  man. 
who  has  done  great  service  in  this 
House:  but  if  his  amendment  passes, 
we  will  have  taken  away  the  himianl- 
tarian  aid.  They  said  it  7  weeks  ago. 
They  said  that  humanitarian  aid  is  an- 
other form  of  military  aid.  did  they 
not?  If  they  said  that  7  weeks  ago  and 
they  are  now  coming  up  with  the 
Boland  amendment,  what  is  their  real 
purpose?  Their  real  purpose  is  to  gut 
MicheL 

Vote  no  on  Boland.  Stand  tall. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  hom  Ohio 
[Mr.  TBATiCAirr]. 

Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
•re  beginning  to  look  like  Neville 
Chamberlain,  then  the  Memtiers  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  are  carrying 
around  the  false  illusion  that  perhaps 
they  are  John  Wayne. 

Government  that  ccnnes  to  power  by 
force  and  governs  by  force  will  be 
overthrown  by  force.  We  are  support- 
ing a  government  effort  supposedly  if 
we  could  understand  what  that  policy 
is  to  support  the  Contras  to  overthrow 
the  Sandinistas. 

What  will  the  change  be  in  Central 
America?  The  iMttom  line  is  while  we 
divert  all  the  issues,  the  major  hidden 
element  Is  the  Soviet  Unicm. 

Well,  let  us  talk  about  John  Wayne's 
poUdes.  They  shot  down  a  Korean  air- 
liner. Major  Nicholson,  brutally 
wounded,  brutally  killed,  and  this 
House  passed  a  reaolution  spanking 
them  on  the  hand. 

Now,  it  was  not  the  American  sol- 
diers that  lost  out  tai  Vietnam.  That 
one  soen«;.  very  symbolic,  of  that  hell- 
copter  leaving  Saigon,  the  Embassy, 
with  Americans  pushing  South  Viet- 
namese from  It,  that  is  the  type  of 
policy  that  is  getting  us  very  dose  to 
war   in    Central   America   with   this 


hidden  illusion  of  John  Wayne  behind 
the  scene. 

We  are  giving  the  CIA  much  too 
much  control  and  they  are  getting  us 
doser  and  doser  to  war. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  Michel  amend- 
ment. You  do  not  have  to  feel  like  you 
are  weak  on  defense  to  take  that  posi- 
tioiL  It  is  a  smart  move  and  we  must 
face  the  facts.  We  must  begin  to  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  hidden 
element,  instead  of  diverting  it  with 
all  these  other  little  hidden  messages 
and  fights  here  on  the  House  floor. 

If  we  are  going  to  take  a  stand,  take 
the  stand  that  is  right  and  the  stand 
we  are  taking  in  Central  America  is 
getting  us  dose  to  war.  I  wonder  if 
that  hm>pens.  what  would  be  the  sen- 
timent of  the  politicians  as  we  let  our 
American  soldiers  go  down  the  tube  in 
South  Vietnam? 

This  House  was  responsible  for  the 
action  there  and  I  believe  we  are 
moving  along  those  lines  now. 

Finally,  we  have  doubled  the  mili- 
tary budget  in  this  country.  How  do 
we  continue  to  keep  the  American 
people  tolerating  that?  We  continue  to 
dJscuBS  all  these  foreign  threats.  We 
had  better  start  putting  it  in  perspec- 
tive and  putting  the  facts  on  the  line 
before  John  Wayne  takes  us  to  war 
and  people  do  not  act  like  John  Wajme 
when  it  happens. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  disthigulshed  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  HuckabtI. 

lb.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  is  not  often  we  get  a  second 
chance  in  this  House.  The  gentleman 
in  the  well  Just  stated  that  any  gov- 
ernment that  comes  to  power  by  force 
will  fall  by  force.  No  Communist  gov- 
ertunent  in  the  history  of  this  world 
has  ever  come  into  power  except  by 
force.  I  think  the  gentleman  has  his 
arguments  on  the  wrong  side. 

A  few  weelcs  ago  we  heard  the 
debate  in  this  House,  the  tone  was, 
"Let's  wait.  Let's  see.  What  are  they 
going  to  do?  How  are  they  going  to 
react?" 

We  saw  how  they  reacted.  Ortega 
left  the  next  day  and  went  to  Russia 
aridng  for  $200  million. 

The  basic  question  is.  Are  we  going 
to  let  communism  become  so  en- 
trenched in  Nicaragua  that  it  is  an- 
other Cuba,  or  are  we  going  to  give  the 
people  who  believe  in  freedom,  who 
believe  in  free  enterprise,  a  chance? 

D  1310 

It  can  work.  It  is  worldng  in  the 
neighboring  El  Salvador  today.  Look 
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at  the  fantastic  strides  that  have  been 

made  there  in  the  last  2  years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  stay  with 
Blichd  and  those  of  you  who  are 
changing  your  vote  todajr.  that  is  what 
America  is  all  about,  gathering  infor- 


matlcm  and  standing  up  for  your 
people. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  5  minutes  to  my  col- 
league fnmi  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCum- 
DTl  who  has  worked  long  and  hard  to 
achieve  the  b^wrtissn  compranise 
that  we  present  to  the  House  today. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  ^leaker.  after 
the  defeat  of  the  bipartissn  padiage  to 
provide  humanitarian  wssistanre  to 
the  democratic  resistance  in  Nicaragua 
on  April  24.  many  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Members  gathered  together 
that  evening  on  this  floor  to  develop  a 
paclULge  that  we  could  support.  We  de- 
veloped a  package  that  we  believe 
stated  policy  for  the  first  time  that 
made  sense  in  Nicaragua. 

The  Michel-McCurdy-McDade 

amendment  moves  dearly  to  the 
center  to  help  support  the  democratic 
elonents  within  the  resistance  forces 
in  Nicaragua.  We  modeled  this  amend- 
ment after  the  successful  bipartisan 
policy  toward  El  Salvador. 

In  El  Salvador,  we  heard  the  same 
arguments  that  we  have  heard  today; 
that  is,  you  could  not  break  with  the 
extreme  right  or  left,  and  that  the 
course  of  the  policy  inevitably  led  to  a 
military  invasion  by  the  United  States. 

My  colleagues,  those  critics  were 
wrong.  They  were  wrong  then  and 
they  are  wrong  today. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  we  are  for 
negotiated  settlement  or  military 
intervention.  This  amendment  pro- 
vides for  a  cease-fire,  for  negotiations, 
for  the  suspension  of  msneuvers.  and 
the  lifting  of  the  boycott. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  we  support 
Contadora.  We  provide  $2  million  for 
the  Contadora  nations  and  sumwrt 
the  regional  settlement. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  the  CIA 
will  be  Involved  in  distributing  human- 
itarian assistance  inside  Nicaragua. 
Our  amendment  q;>edfically  prohibits 
the  CIA  and  the  DOD  from  doing  so. 

The  issue  is  not  over  the  protection 
of  hiunan  rights  inside  Nicaragua  by 
both  the  left  and  the  right.  Our 
amendment  requires  changes,  requires 
progress,  and  UJ3.  monitoring  cm  the 
improvement  of  human  rights  condi- 
tions inside  that  countzy. 

My  colleagues,  the  only  real  issue 
today  is  whether  we  provide  real  in- 
centives for  both  sides  snd  particular- 
ly the  SfLn«^iTTV^«  to  negotiate  with 
their  people. 

Let  me  quote  fn»n  the  President 
who  sent  a  letter  yesterday  stating 
again  the  policy  of  the  United  States, 
not  the  rhetoric  we  hear  cm  the  floor. 

The  policy,  as  written  under  the 
hand  of  the  President,  says. 

My  administration  Is  determined  to 
pursue  political,  not  military  solutloaB  in 
Central  America.  Our  policy  for  mcazagua 
is  the  same  aa  for  13  Salvador  and  all  of 
Cmtral  America,  to  support  the  democratic 
center  against  the  extremes  of  iMth  the 
risbt  and  the  left,  and  to  secure  lasting 
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■MM  thitM«h  aftttoml  dIalofiM  ud  . 
•1  iwiitliriniM  W*  ao  not  Mak  Um  mlllUry 
OMrthraw  a<  Um  BumWiHiH  lomranMnt  or 
topot  tn  Iti  plan  »  ■■J["™"'P'b**"*  "* 

The  Prvldent  continued  and  MkL 
I  teto  vary  awtoualy  your  oonearn  kbout 
hanan  rishts.  Um  ITnttad  SUtas  oonrtwnna 
in  Um  atrnwHt  poalbla  tanas  atroctttM  by 
fltthar  dat.  W«  M«  eoDimtttad  to  bolptac 
til  II  ilwinniiTI-  iMlrtanri  In  >oplytB«  »aict 

«■  in  Um  olTfllaa  papuUUon.  «ad  w«  un* 
(hair  iMiIwi  to  Inmtlwta  aUasittona  of 
PMt  Ky^w  rlfhto  kbuMB  and  tako  appro- 
ptteta  aettena  to  pwrant  furtlMr  almaaa. 

Tben  the  Pnaklent  state*  In  oonclu- 
■kmthat: 

A  polley  of  aupport  for  danoeiaey.  aoo- 
he  opportunity,  and  aacurtty  wHl  beat 
I  tha  paopla  of  Central  Aaaerloa  and  the 
intanaU  of  tbe  United  Statea.  U 
«e  allow  iiiMMialBnfT  of  purpoaa.  If  ve  are 
tliiB  in  our  OQBTkttoa  we  can  belp  the 
Hamnm***  center  prerall  orer  tyrants  of 
the  left  or  ttM  rictat. 

What  we,  as  Amertcans,  not  Juat 
Democnta  and  RepubUcana.  but  as 
AwwwrV-^iMi  ahould  stand  for  are  stand- 
•nta.  standards  that  are  the  same  for 
Kl  Salvador,  Nlcaiatua.  South  Africa, 
Chile,  and  other  nations  throughout 
the  world. 

I  oppose  the  Boland  amendment 
today  because  I  beUere  It  requires  a 
taltfier  VB.  standard  as  to  Nlcarafua 
W^^n  as  to  any  other  nation  In  the 
world.  My  oolleacuea,  let  us  put  the 
United  States  again  on  the  side  of  de- 
mocracy and  liberty.  I  urge  your  sup- 
port of  the  Mlchel-McCurdy-lfcDade 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MoCURDY.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  commend  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  and  I  support  the  McCur- 
dy-McDade-Mlchel  amendment.  This 
has  been  a  serious  decision  for  me  lie- 
cause  I  was  a  coaponsor  of  the  original 
Bames-HamHton  amendment.  In 
reaching  this  decision.  I  asked  myself 
some  basic  questions  which  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  consider. 

Ftarst.  what  responsibility  does  the 
united  States  have  In  being  involved 
In  Nicaragua  at  all?  Obviously,  we 
have  security  interests  and  we  will  not 
allow  that  country,  that  cloee  to  our 
borders,  to  be  used  as  a  launching  pad 
to  threaten  U^S.  national  security.  I 
dont  think  such  a  threat  ezisU  today, 
but  ft  dearly  Is  a  poasfbOity. 

But  I  do  think  that  we  have  a  moral 
responsibility  to  give  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  the  refugees  of  that  dvll 
war  because  it  was  to  a  great  extent 
our  pottdes  which  brought  on  the  war. 
The  United  States,  in  our  desire  to  rid 
Nicaragua  of  human  rights  abuses  and 
a  stream  of  refugees  escaping  the 
Somoaa  dictatorship,  sided  with  the 
revolutiooary  oppodtioo  to  Somoaa. 


Immediately  after  the  Sandinista  tri- 
umph In  1979.  America  gave  millions 
In  aid  and  debt  rescheduling  aasist- 
SDoe.  Between  July  1979  and  AprU 
1961.  the  United  States  gave  Nicara- 
gua tll7  million  in  bilateral  aid.  Part 
of  our  support  for  the  Sandinistas  was 
their  written  promise  to  the  OAS  that 
the  Nioaraguan  people  would  have 
democratic  elecUons.  full  poUtical.  re- 
ligious, and  trade  union  freedoms,  a 
ff«e  press,  a  mixed  economy,  a  policy 
on  nonalignment.  and  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  its  neighbors. 

Today  we  have  a  new  set  of  refugees, 
new  human  rights  abuses,  and  none  of 
the  solemn  promises  made  to  the  OAS 
have  been  fulfilled.  Today.  Nicaragua 
has  a  censored  press,  sham  elections, 
an  official  policy  of  antisemitism.  ex- 
portation of  revolution  to  El  Salvador. 
Invasions  of  Costa  Rican  and  Hondu- 
ran  sovereignty,  and  a  Leninist  con- 
solidation of  police,  Judicial  and  mili- 
tary functions  under  the  authority  of 
s  political  party. 

Now  what  about  the  Contras  ...  the 
"democratic  opposition"?  Just  like  the 
Bandinif***  It's  not  all  good  or  bad. 
but  at  least  It  pledges  to  carry  out  the 
promises  of  establishing  freedoms  and 
democratic  institutions.  On  the  politi- 
cal side,  the  Contras  are  led  by  men  of 
sterling  credentials  resembling  that  of 
El  Salvador's  Duarte  .  .  .  leaders  such 
as  Arturo  Crua.  Adolfo  Calero.  and  Al- 
fonso Robelo.  Their  major  failing  Is 
that,  unlike  Duarte,  they  have  not  re- 
mained inside  Nicaragua  and  endured 
the  personal  risks  to  establish  roots  of 
democracy  there. 

On  the  military  side,  the  Contras  are 
composed  of  a  mixed  group.  There  are 
former  Somoaa  national  guardsmen, 
former  Sandinista  revolutionaries  who 
became  disenchanted  with  the  nonful- 
fillment of  those  dmnocratlc  pledges, 
and  new  refugees  caught  up  in  the 
dvll  strife.  Some  of  the  Contras.  as 
well  as  some  Sandinista  military  units, 
have  dearly  violated  human  rights. 

So  what  is  our  goal  in  Nicaragua  if 
both  sides  have  disreputable  elements? 
Do  we  abandon  the  new  refugees  and 
revolutionaries  allowing  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  complete  the  Leninization  of 
Nicaragua?  Do  we  finance  military 
action  to  overthrow  the  Sandinistas? 
Ndther  approach  should  be  our 
policy. 

The  irony  Is  that  the  policy  goals  of 
Bamea-Hamllton  and  that  of  McCur- 
dy-McDade  are  virtually  the  same. 
The  distinctions  between  the  two 
amendments  are  almost  without  a  dif- 
ference. The  major  distinction  is  who 
will  deliver  the  humanitarian  assist- 
ance. Barnes-Hamilton  says  only  an 
Intematkmal  relief  agency.  McCurdy- 
McDade  says  either  an  international 
or  an  American  Government  relief 
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agency,  but  definitely  not  the  Defense 

Departmoit    or    the    CIA.    Frankly. 


McCurdy-McDade  Is  an  Improvement. 
Those  who  argue  that  only  an  interna- 
tional agency  can  be  trusted  to  make 
sure  that  this  aid  be  confined  to  hu- 
manitarian assistanoe,  tliat  argument 
sets  up  a  strawman  which  Is  not  signif- 
icant. If  Contras  are  going  to  abuse 
our  humanitarian  aid  effort,  they  will 
do  it  whether  or  not  it's  an  intema- 
tioiuU  or  American  agency  administer- 
ing it. 

The  real  question  is  whether  we 
should  be  giving  any  aid  at  all  at  this 
time.  Most  of  the  arguments  which 
our  more  liberal  colleagues  have  circu- 
lated recently  stipporting  milit«ry  aid 
to  the  revolutionaries  of  Cambodia  or 
the  freedom  fighters  of  Afghanistan 
are  relevant  to  the  situation  in  Nicara- 
gua. I  am  firmly  against  providing 
military  aid  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  but  clearly  this  hu- 
manitarian aid  is  Justified. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  McCurdy- 
McDade  amendment  is  the  right  ap- 
proach from  the  standpoint  of  timing. 
I  see  many  comparisons  between  the 
situations  in  El  Salvador  and  Nicara- 
gua. 

In  1981  and  1982.  Congress  and  the 
administration  were  polarised  over  El 
Salvador.  Many  of  us  in  Congress  did 
not  support  aid  to  El  Salvador  because 
of  the  gross  human  rights  violations 
there.  At  the  same  time,  the  adminis- 
tration refused  to  acknowledge  human 
rights  violations  by  the  Junta.  When 
the  administration  moved  from  its  ex- 
treme position  of  blindness  to  the 
death  squads  and  other  human  rights 
abiisf^.  Congress  placed  tight  strings 
but  passed  assistance  to  give  democra- 
cy a  chance  to  work  in  El  Salvador. 
This  movement  to  the  middle  by  ttoth 
the  administration  and  Congress,  has 
resulted  so  far  in  a  shining  success  for 
establishing  democratic  institutions, 
freedoms,  and  human  rights  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

In  Nicaragua  so  far.  the  administra- 
tion has  used  wrongheaded  polides 
using  gunboat  diplomacy  against  the 
Sandinista  Government  while  putting 
on  blinders  to  the  presence  of  Somo- 
cistas  in  the  Contra  military  leader- 
ship. Many  In  Congress  have  over- 
looked the  consolidation  of  a  Leninist 
state  In  NicaragujL 

Thanks  to  the  work  of  those  who 
pushed  the  McCurdy-McDade  propos- 
al, both  the  administration,  as  evi- 
denced by  President  Reagan's  letter  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  and  a 
bipartisan  coalition  in  Congress  have 
moved  to  the  middle.  The  McCurdy- 
McDade  amendment  represents  an  El 
Salvador-style  coming  together  of 
both  sides,  bringing  the  President  a 
long  way  away  from  the  warmonger- 
ing statements  of  the  past,  and  lend- 
ing legitimacy  to  the  moderate,  demo- 
cratic forces  within  the  Contra  leader- 
ship. Just  as  we  changed  our  podtlon 
on  El  Salvador  at  the  right  time,  and 


it  wm^ed.  I  think  the  time  is  right  to 
slightly  modify  our  podtion  on  Nicara- 
gua. The  MoCimly-McDade  amend- 
ment is  the  best  vehlde  to  give  democ- 
racy a  chance  In  Nicaragua  and  I  urge 
Its  passage. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  CkoocxttI. 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
see  no  rational  or  Justifiable  reason 
why  Congress  should  once  again  take 
up  the  issue  of  whether  to  provide  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Ccmtras.  The  Issues  that  surround  this 
debate  have  not  changed,  and  I  remain 
convinced  that  the  American  people 
fed  as  strongly  as  ever  that  resuming 
aid  to  the  rebels  would  be  the  wrong 
path  to  follow. 

SuMwrt  for  the  Contras  in  their  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  legally  recog- 
nised Government  of  Nicaragua  would 
still  violate  international  law,  would 
still  drag  the  United  SUtes  doser  to 
direct  military  involvement  in  Central 
America,  and  would  stIU  constitute 
overt  aggresdon  against  an  independ- 
ent people. 

lii.  Chairman,  recently  there  has 
come  to  my  attention  an  outstanding 
piece  of  legal  research  sponsored  by 
the  National  Emergency  Civil  Liber- 
ties Committee,  that  examines  U.S. 
iwlides  toward  Nicaragua  in  the  con- 
text of  international  law.  This  report, 
which  has  been  concurred  in  and  en- 
dorsed by  more  than  100  deans  and 
law  professors  from  some  of  the  most 
prestigious  law  schools  in  this  country, 
condudes  unreservedly  that  American 
Involvement  with  the  Nicaraguan 
rebels  has  contradicted  several  UH. 
resolutions  to  which  we  had  sub- 
scribed regarding  acts  of  war  and  has 
also  violated  our  own  Neutrality  Act. 
In  addition,  the  report  points  out  that 
Prestdmt  Reagan's  decidon  not  to 
aocqit  rulings  by  the  World  Coiut  on 
the  CIA's  role  in  helping  to  mine  Nica- 
raguan harbors  was  a  breach  of  our 
treaty  obligations  to  that  Court,  and 
signaled  to  the  world  a  disturbing  lack 
of  interest  on  the  i>art  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  to  live  up  to  its  inter- 
national obligations.  The  text  of  the 
arUde  will  follow  my  comments  in  the 
ComaissioHAL  Rccord.  and  I  strongly 
reomnmend  to  my  colleagues  that  they 
review  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  America  that 
wavers  in  its  commitment  to  interna- 
tional law  undermines  world  order  and 
peace.  Renewed  funding  for  the  Con- 
tras would  compromise  Iwth  our 
standing  in  the  international  commu- 
nity and  our  national  ideals.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  stand  firm  in  their  con- 
victions that  the  United  States  cannot 
and  must  not  help  to  destabilize  by 
forceful  means  a  legitimately  elected 
govornment  with  which  we  continue  to 
exchange  ambassadors  and  maintain 
diplomatic  relations. 


[Memorandum  of  The  National  Emergency 
ClvU  UberUea  Committee  on  tbe  United 
State*.  Nicaragua  and  tbe  World  Court 
AprU  16,  IMS] 

TBB  RlAOAH  AmmnSTKATIOH  ASS  NlCASAOUA 
I.  TBX  UmrSD  STATB  AMD  TRX  WOaU)  COUKT 

On  April  9,  1M4,  NIcarasua  oommenoed  a 
proceeding  agataist  the  United  Statea  in  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  claiming,  and 
■eekins  an  adjudication  by  tbe  Court,  that 
the  United  States  had.  since  March  1981, 
encased  in  and  been  revonsible  for  military 
and  paramilitary  acta  in  and  asainst  Nicara- 
gua In  violation  of  tbe  Charter  of  tbe 
United  Nations,  tbe  Charter  of  tbe  Organi- 
sation of  American  States,  other  multilater- 
al treaties  and  principles  of  international 
Uw. 

Tbe  response  of  tbe  Reagan  Administra- 
tion was  to  challence  tbe  Court's  lurlsdic- 
Uon  to  deal  with  tbe  dispute  and  to  demand 
that  Nicaracua's  application  be  stricken 
from  the  Court's  docket.  Not  only  were  tbe 
grounds  of  objection  to  tbe  Court's  Jurisdic- 
tion tenuous  as  a  matter  of  law;  more  8i«- 
nificantly,  tbe  United  States  was  rejectlns 
tbe  Court's  right  to  intervene  in  an  unquea- 
tionably  sr&ve  international  dispute.  This 
jurlsdlettonal  challenge  was  rejected  by  tbe 
Court  on  November  36,  1984  by  a  15  to  1 
vote.  Confronted  with  this  unequivocal 
rebuff  to  its  views,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion, on  January  18. 1988.  announced  tbat  it 
would  not  participate  In  further  proceedings 
in  the  case. 

This  Is  a  most  startling  and  unfortunate 
position  for  our  government  to  take.  Tbe 
United  States  declared  Its  acceptance  of  tbe 
compulsory  jurisdiction  of  tbe  International 
Court  of  Justice  almost  forty  years  ago,  in 
1948  (in  accordance  with  the  so-called  op- 
tional clause  of  the  Court  Statute  (Article 
38,  Par.  5).  in  relation  to  any  other  state  ac- 
ceptins  tbe  same  obligaUon  In  all  legal  dis- 
putes concerning  (a)  the  interpretation  of  a 
treaty;  (b>  any  question  of  International 
law;  (c)  the  existence  of  any  fact  which.  If 
established,  would  constitute  a  breach  of  an 
international  obligation;  and  (d)  the  nature 
or  extent  of  the  repar»tton  to  l>e  made  for 
breach  of  an  International  obligation.  Our 
government  regarded  its  declaration  as  tan- 
tamount to  a  treaty  obligation;  aoceptaxice 
was  authorized  by  the  treaty  proceas.  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  approving,  tbe 
Senate  Committee  on  Forei^  Relations 
noting  at  tbe  Ume  tbat  "(t)he  force  and 
effect  of  the  declaration  is  that  of  a  treaty, 
binding  the  United  SUtes  with  respect  to 
those  States  which  have  or  may  in  tbe 
future  deixisit  similar  declarations 

There  is  therefore  no  doubt  tbat  the 
Court's  JurisdicUon  extends  to  adjudication 
of  tbe  dispute  stated  by  Nicaragua.  And  our 
government's  attempt,  three  days  before  Ni- 
caracua's application  was  filed,  to  modify  its 
1948  declaration  of  acceptance  so  as  to  ex- 
clude "disputes  with  any  Central  American 
states  or  arldng  out  of  or  relating  to  events 
in  Central  America"  was  patoitly  Ineffec- 
tive. For,  when  tbe  United  States  accepted 
the  Court's  compulsory  jurisdiction,  our 
government  expressly  stated  tbat  Its  accept- 
ance would  "remain  in  force  for  a  period  of 
five  years  and  tb«reafter  untU  the  expira- 
tion of  six  months  after  notice  may  be  given 
to  terminate  this  declaration."  This,  as  tbe 
Senate  Committee  explained  when  it  ap- 
proved the  authorising  Resolution  In  1948, 
has  tbe  effect  of  "a  renunciation  of  any  in- 
tention to  withdraw  our  obligation  in  tbe 
face  of  a  threatened  legal  proceeding." 

mcuagua  bad  also  accepted  tbe  compul- 
sory JurtMUcUon  of  the  court,  and  it  was 


thus  plainly  within  tbe  contemplation  of 
tbe  United  States  declaration.  Tbe  Tear- 
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books  of  tbe  Court  repeatedly  and  consist- 
ently noted  tbat  Nicaragua's  1939  declara- 
tion was  made  under  Artlde  38  of  tbe  Court 
Statute  and  is  "deemed  to  be  still  in  foroe;" 
our  own  Department  of  State  iwibUcatlon. 
"United  States  Treaties  In  Force"  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1983  (p.  351)  listo  Nicaragua,  without 
qualification,  as  cme  of  tbe  States  tbat  ao- 
ceirted  tbe  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  tbe 
Court;  and  tbe  standard  "United  Natloos  In- 
formation Book  en  tbe  International  Court" 
does  tbe  same. 

Tbe  Reagan  Administratlim's  refusal  now 
to  participate  in  f urtbn^  proceedlngi  before 
tbe  World  Court  is  a  blatant  repudiation  of 
our  earlier  commitment  of  the  resolution  of 
disputes  among  nations  by  an  international 
court  of  justice.  It  Is  a  betrayal  of  tbe  prin- 
ciple of  the  rule  of  law  in  international  af- 
fairs. The  Administration's  excuse  for  this 
unprecedented  departure  from  our  earlier 
policies  Is  strangely  reminiscent  of  the  argu- 
ment Iran  advanced  in  opposing  World 
Court  jurisdiction  In  the  hostage  case.  Tbe 
Iranian  government  argued  there  tbat  tbe 
hostage  problem  was  simply  "marginal"  and 
could  not  be  examined  separately  from  tbe 
overall  problem  of  "continual  interference 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Internal  affairs 
of  Iran."  Our  government  similarly  Insists 
that  it  has  withdrawn  from  furtho'  i»t>oeed- 
ings  in  tbe  Nicaragiun  dispute  In  wder  to 
"preclude  the  Court's  being  misused  to 
divert  attention  from  the  real  Issues  in  tbe 
region." 

Tbe  short  and  definitive  answer  to  tbe 
Reagan  Administration's  argument  here  Is 
precisely  tbat  glvoi  by  tbe  Court  to  the  Ira- 
nians in  tbe  hostage  case:  "Legal  disputes 
between  sovereign  States  by  their  very 
nature  are  likely  to  occur  In  poUtical  con- 
texts, and  often  form  only  one  element  in  a 
wider  and  long  standing  political  dispute  be- 
tween tbe  States  concerned.  Tet  never  has 
tbe  view  been  put  forward  before  that,  be- 
cause a  legal  dispute  submitted  to  the  Court 
is  only  one  sspect  of  a  political  dispute,  tbe 
Court  should  decline  to  resolve  for  tbe  par- 
ties tbe  legal  questions  at  issue  between 
them." 

The  attempt  to  withdraw  tbe  Nicaraguan 
dispute  for  World  Court  review  inevitably 
leads  one  to  conclude  that  tbe  Administra- 
tion hss  no  confidence  in  its  case  on  tbe 
meriU.  Roberts  Owen,  tbe  top  State  Depart- 
ment lawyer  during  tbe  last  two  years  of 
the  Carter  Administration,  has  noted  that 
the  withdrawal  may  well  amount  to  a  con- 
cession tbat  the  United  States  did  violate 
intematicHial  law  by  mining  Nicarguan  har- 
bors. Alfred  Rubin.  Professor  of  Interna- 
tional Law  at  tbe  Retcber  School  of  Iaw 
and  Diplomacy,  likewise  has  stated  tbat  tbe 
withdrawal  amounted  to  a  ocnflrmatlon  of 
illegal  activity  by  the  United  Statea.  And. 
indeed,  analysis  reveals  tbat  it  is  highly 
probable  tbat  tbe  Administration's  actions 
with  respect  to  Nicaragua  have  been  unlaw- 
ful 
n.  unrsB  statxs  pouct  am  vKTBOuxiamu. 

Artkde  3(4)  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  provides: 

"All  members  shall  refrain  in  tbetr  inter- 
national relations  from  tbe  threat  or  use  of 
force  acdMt  tbe  territorld  integrity  or  po- 
Utical indepoidenoe  of  any  state,  or  in  any 
other  manner  inconsiatqit  with  tbe  purpose 
of  tbe  United  Nationa." 
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"thrakt  or  um  of 
by  brMuloan- 


,., ^  In  mcwacuft.  The 

Uiw  IwtwMn  etrO  w  and  otwiMl  war  may 
b*  murky  in  todays  world,  but  thara  la  aUU 
a  dtottnrtlwi  batwaan  tba  two.  Tba  eootraa 
I  In  meroenary  attack,  not  a  ctTtt 


<1) 


Our  govanunant't  conduct  In  Ntcaracua 
Ttdataa  tiM  Charter  of  the  OAS.  Article 


iK4)o(tlMaMiiar 

vondi  that  tta 
_  In  lagtttaat* 
.Cute  and 
18alvadar.ar(a> 
tniM  aM  to  oaa  iMa  ta  a  olvO  war.  TIm  Ad- 
^^  that  tiM  mearMman 

1  li  awdiiv  ama  to  tha  Salmdor- 
that  aid  to  the  eootraa  la 
to  Intardlet  tbaaa  anna. 
)  anply  ratutod.  Maraowr. 
tliata  la  an  awn  ■«»•  fundamaatol  prgj""» 

ever  tba  fMftual  mttdlty  Of  tba 
ttoD'a  ilalmi  (which  haa  yi*  to  be 
Itahad).  Artlde  SI  o<  tha  UJf.  Charter  raeoc 
ntaaa  a  right  of  artf-def aoae  oo^  an  MUDjii 
kttaek  oaema  atalnat  a  na^bar  of  the 
mated  Itatloaa.  Ovtalnly.  one  cannot  rear 
Mm»f«i  t»*»^  the  B  flahradoran  in- 
have  lam^r^— *  an  armed  attack 
B  Salvador  (ram  Nlearacua.  Au- 
tli"Tllaliio  Hholan  have  noted  that  the 
f,yn^.f|i*  of  "anned  attack"  muat  be  narrowly 
eoMtruad.  Actual  IneuialooB  by  roMaooo- 
tioiled  by  or  aetint  aoMy  aa  an  liia>»mnin- 
taltty  of  another  atate  are  neoeenry  tortee 
to  the  levti  of  arcaad  attack.  Merely  ghrtnc 
MaMaaee  doea  not  aaaount  to  armed  attack, 
jwtlfyfew  a^-def anoe.  Indeed.  It  waa  pre- 
dady  the  fear  that  powerful  nattaoa  would 
•tteorat  to  uae  aid  to  rebate  aa  Joatlflcatloa 
for  attacka  acahMt  the  aaairttaic  nation 
,ifMi«r  the  gutee  of  aelf-defenaa  that  led 
Thhd  Worid  mtlofM  to  tnalBt  that  the  defi- 
nition of  miMBlnn  be  narrowly  worded  to 
Inchida  only  the  aiiiiilliw  by  or  on  btiialf  of 
e  state  of  armed  ban^"  not  merely  akMnc 
r>f*%  iroupa.  Thua.  the  uae  of  f  one  would  be 
Umlted.  and  aalf-def  enw  not  l>e  permitted. 
togntAitkdeXi).  ^    _.  w. 

What  our  lovemment  amerta  ia  the  ncnt 
to  lae  of  armed  force  to  attack  another 
eoontry  for  aendliw  aima  to  or  belptaic  one 
dda  In  a  chrQ  war.  Under  thla  ratloBala.  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  a  right  to  attack 
the  United  Stataa  and  Pakiatan  becauae  it 
beUeved  that  the  CIA  and  Pakiatan  were 
im^wtitu  Afghan  guerrfllaa.  Thla  argu- 
ment atanda  Intematlonal  law  agalnat  ag- 
iiiaalcm  on  tta  head  and  would  permit  an 
armed  attack  whenever  any  country  bdlevea 
the  other  ta  aiding  an  internal  itruggle  elae- 
where  In  the  wotM. 

Seeond.  the  Admlnlatratlon  arguea  that  it 
to  mer^  aiding  one  aide  in  a  dvll  war  in 
Mlcaragua.  Thla  la.  however,  not  the  eaae.  Aa 
tl«^  mtnim  atMfMcBa  rWerlnewd  the  Wkarar 
guan  eounteiievohitloparlea  are  to  a  large 
OKtnt  dlreetad  and  controllad  by  the  CIA 
and  operate  under  tU  guidance.  The  CIA 
hat  not  meraly  aided  the  eontrae.  it  haa  tail- 
tiated.  controDad  and  aobatantlally  partici- 
pated in  their  aetlvltlea.  Aa  a  tov  leader  of 
the  largaet  counterrevolutionary  group,  the 
Mlearagnan  Damoeratlc  Force  (FDN).  re- 
eaatly  noted:  "The  IDM  waa  originated  by 
the  CIA.  the  chairman  waa  appotated  by  the 
CIA  and  It  to  totally  eontroUad  by  the  CIA." 
The  ooBtm'a  actlona  are  not  atanply  part 
of  a  dvO  war  hi  Nicaragua;  they  are  exter- 
nally iinaiitoiil  and  directed.  The  oontraa 
attMk  from  aerom  the  border  of  Honduraa 
end  Coata  Rica:  daaptte  yeara  of  warfare  and 
o<  aid.  they  have  not  eatab- 


"Mo  atate  or  group  of  atatea  haa  the  right 
to  mtervane.  dtreetly  or  IndlrecUy.  for  any 
reaeoo  whataoever.  in  the  internal  or  exter- 
nal affaira  of  any  other  atate.  The  foregoing 
principle  prohMti  not  only  armed  force  but 
eleo  any  other  form  of  Intarf erenoe  or  at- 
tempted threat  agaliHt  the  pemnallty  of 
the  atata  or  agaliMt  tta  political,  economic 
and  cultural  elementa." 

The  broad  language  of  thta  Artlde  reflecta 
an  effort  by  the  l^tln-Amerlcan  community 
to  have  the  United  Stataa  abandon  Ita  dalm 
of  right  to  Intervene,  atemmlng  from  the 
IConroe  Doctrine,  in  the  affaira  of  the  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  natlooa.  The  mili- 
tary aivport  for  the  eootraa  clearly  repre- 
aenU  tnterventlon  "directly  or  indirectly"  in 
the  internal  affaira  of  Nlcaiagua  proacrlbed 
by  the  OAS  Charter. 

The  mathoda  employed  by  the  Reagan  Ad- 
mlntotratlon  in  cooducUng  the  Mxalled 
covert  war  agalnat  Nicaragua  alao  violate 
the  noriM  of  Intematlonal  law.  The  exUea 
fyitinf  agatnt  the  government  of  Nicara- 
gua under  the  guidance  of  our  military  aim 
their  attacks  at  economic  and  dvUlan  tar- 
geta.  vniagea  are  burned,  tobacco  flekto 
raaad.  bridgm  blown  up  and.  worat  of  all. 
Nlcaraguan  iMt*"***  are  aummarily  execut- 
ed and  tortured.  According  to  Amerlcaa 
Watch,  the  Internationally  reapected 
human  rIghU  organlaatlon.  the  largeat 
contra  group,  the  FDN.  "haa  engaged  re- 
peatedly in  kidnapping,  torture  and  murder 
of  unarmed  dvfllana." 

Torture  and  lummary  execution  of  civil- 
ians violate  the  United  Natlona  Charter,  the 
Unlverml  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the 
Geneva  Convention  (IV)  Relative  to  the 
Protection  of  Civilian  Persona,  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Nuremberg  (Charter,  and  Mndlng 
norms  of  customary  Intematlonal  law.  As 
the  recently  surfaced  CIA  manual  demon- 
strates, the  CIA  has  not  only  tolerated  but 
eneouraged  such  violations  of  International 
huamn  righta. 

PlnaUy,  the  mining  operation  conducted 
by  the  0X4  was  plainly  in  violation  of  inter- 
national law.  Aa  a  blockade,  it  constltutea  an 
act  of  war  in  violation  of  Article  2(4)  of  the 
UJt.  Charter  as  weU  as  the  OAS  Charter. 
Iforeover,  the  notification  to  other  nations 
clearly  required  for  such  action  was  not 
given. 


in.  wiM— lie  LAW  sm  nn  pouct  lowAana 

mcAXAeo* 

A.  NeutnHtv  Act 

The  AdmlnlstraUon's  actions  as  to  Nicarar 
gua  alao  violate  United  States  law. 

The  NeutraUty  Act.  18  VJB.C.  9M.  makes 
it  a  crime,  inter  alia,  to  initiate,  organise  or 
begin  a  boatlle  expedition  on  United  States 
territory  agatiwt  a  foreign  country  with 
whteh  the  United  Statea  to  at  peace.  Thto 
stetute.  wacted  in  ITM,  was  designed  to 
secure  the  war  powers  to  Congrcm  and  to 
incorporate  Intematlonal  legal  standarda 
into  United  States  Uw. 

By  catabUahing  campa  In  Florida,  traintaig 

recruits  to  fight  against  the  SandlnisU  gov- 
ernment and  raising  money  and  arms  for 
such  attacka  in  the  United  States,  the  Nlca- 
raguan exilea  have  "prepared  for"  and  "set 
on  foot"  a  military  expedition  against  Nicer 
ragua  from  the  United  Statea.  By  covertly 


ft.H«g  and  directing  thto  expedition,  the  Ad- 
mlntotratloo  haa  become  a  co-oonsplrator  In 
such  vlolatlocM  of  the  Neutrality  Act. 

The  Admlnlatratlon  contends  that  the 
Neutrality  Act  doea  not  apply  to  exacuUve 
aetlooK  the  President  standi  above  the  law. 
The  statute,  however,  to  broadly  directed 
«g»t««i  "any  person."  in  contraat  to  similar 
antecedent  British  statutee  which  only  pro- 
hibited such  expedltloaa  "without  leave  or 
UoeMe  of  hto  MaJeaty."  Iforeover,  the 
oourte  have  interpreted  the  NeutraUty  Act 
to  prohibit  the  Prealdent  from  authorising 
private  hoetUe  expedttkma.  In  the  ISM  ceae 
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of  VniUd  Statu  v.  Smiih,  two  persons  In- 
dicted under  the  Neutrality  Act  asserted 
that  their  acte  had  been  authorised  by 
President  Jetferaoo  and  hto  Cabinet,  Su- 
preme Court  Juatlce  wmiam  Peterson  held 
that  such  authorisation,  even  If  given,  could 
not  BiHpend  the  NeutraUty  Act: 

"The  Prealdent  of  the  United  States 
cannot  control  the  statute,  nor  dtopenae 
with  iU  exception,  and  stlU  lem  can  he  au- 
thortee  a  peraco  te  do  what  the  Uw  forbids. 
If  he  could,  it  vrould  render  the  execution  of 
the  Uws  dependent  on  hto  wfll  and  irieasure. 
.  .  .  (T)he  Uw  to  paramount.  Who  has  do- 
minion over  Itr  None  but  the  legislature.  .  . 

"It  to  the  exdustve  provtnoe  of  Ooogrem 
to  chanse  a  state  of  peace  inte  a  state  of 
war  .  .  .  (T)be  organ  entrusted  with  the 
power  to  declare  war,  should  flrst  decide 
whether  it  to  expedient  to  go  to  war  or  to 
continue  In  peace;  and  unUl  such  a  decision 
to  made,  no  Individual  ought  to  assume  a 
hostile  atutude.  and  to  pronounce  contrary 
to  the  popular  wUl.  that  the  natkm  to  at 
war."  rrr,  Cas  UM.  ll»e-7,  1180, 
(C.CX)J«.Y.  180«)  (No.  16,  848). 

Thus,  the  Admlntotratlon  Is  vioUtlng  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  NeutraUty 
Act  by  ooUaborating  In  the  oontraa'  mUttary 
expeditions  sgalnst  Nicaragua. 

B.  ArtUAe  I.  tectum  t  of  tltt  CofutUuUtm 
The  Reagan  Administration's  poUdes  alao 
violate  Artkde  I.  Sec  8  of  the  ConsUtution. 
Arming,  training,  and  directing  armtaa  of 
10,000  to  16,000  men  in  attacking  Nicaragua 
ate  clearly  acte  of  war.  The  Indtoerimlnate 
mining  of  Nlcaraguan  ports,  now  known  to 
be  carried  out  under  the  CIA  au«>lcea.  to  a 
blockage  under  Intematlonal  Uw.  As  the 
United  Statee  Naval  ManuaL  Law  of  Naval 
Warfare,  statee:  "A  blockade  to  a  belligerent 
operation  mtended  to  prevent  veaseto  of  aU 
gtatM  titim  entering  or  leaving  spedfted 
coaftal  areas  which  are  under  the  sovereign 
under  occupation,  or  under  the  control  of 
an  enemy."  Recent  Prealdente  and  Secretar- 
lee  of  State  have  acknowledged  that  a  XOoA- 
ade  to  an  act  of  war.  President  Etoenhower 
said  that  "a  blockade  to  an  act  of  war  In- 
tended to  bring  an  adversary  to  yoy  way  of 
thtwfcinf  or  to  hto  knees,"  whUe  President 
Kenxtedy  noted  that  "to  deny  the  oQ  (Cuba) 
would  require,  of  oouiee.  a  blockade,  and  a 
blockade  to  an  act  of  war." 

Even  If.  as  the  Administration  porUays 
theoi.  theee  acte  are  military  reprlaato 
agaliwt  Nicaragua,  they  violate  Article  I, 
Sec  8  of  the  Coostttutlon.  For,  It  to  Con- 
grem  to  which  to  granted  the  power  to 
"grant  letters  of  Marque  and  Reprtoato"- 
letters,  which  In  the  1700's  autboriaed  pri- 
vate reprlaato  agatavt  foreign  nationals  or 
rtates  The  CoiMtttutlon  prohlblte  presiden- 
tial authorlxatlon  of  covert  invasions  or 
mining  operations  against  another  country 
by  "private  armies"  directed  by  the  CIA. 


COTCLUSIOM 


Tbaaa  vtoUtlons  of  Intematlonal  and  do- 
maatle  Uw  are  not  merely  technical  matters: 
they  are  injiuing  not  only  the  Nlcaraguan 
people.  Theae  Oonstltutlanal  provisions  and 
the  NeutraUty  Act  are  premtoed  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  ITnlted  Statee  shaU  engage  in 
warfare  or  armed  reprlaato  only  after  pubUc 
(Uaniisltwi  and  debate.  Prealdentlal  use  of 
private  armlea  floute  that  prindpU.  As  was 
noted  In  the  debate  on  the  Boland  amend- 
ment, the  activltlee  of  the  oontraa  "commit 
us  to  a  specific  foreign  poUcy  that  has  never 
been  openly  defended  and  supported  and 
whoae  outoonw  cannot  be  guided  by  our 
own  democratic  Institutions." 

In  disregarding  theae  oonstltutlonal  aiul 
statutory  safeguards,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration threatens  the  democratic  decision- 
making procem  upon  which  our  government 
ought  to  rest  In  disregarding  the  substance 
of  intematlonal  Uw  and  the  Court  estab- 
Itohed  to  enforce  and  give  life  to  intema- 
ttn»«ai  Uw,  thto  Administration's  actions 
threatens  wortd  peace  and  order. 

Thto  Administration's  boycott  of  further 
proceedings  In  thto  caae  to  a  breach  of  treaty 
obUgattons  vre  undertook  when  we  accepted 
the  compulsory  jurisdietlon  of  the  World 
Court  in  1046.  The  Executive  does  not  have 
the  authority  to  vloUte  our  treaty  obllga- 
tkxM.  To  continue  to  aid  the  contras  in  the 
face  of  a  dear  World  C^ourt  opinion  that  our 
acUvltlea  coutltuted  aggreaskm  prohibited 
by  the  UJf.  Charter  would  be  to  reject  the 
very  Uw  whldi  we  have  applied  to  others. 
py>r  It  to  the  United  Statee  which  urged  most 
strongly  at  Nuremberg  that  aggreaslon  be 
coMldered  an  international  crime.  As  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Jackaon.  the  chief  U.8. 
proeecutor  at  Nuremberg  stated:  "If  certain 
acta  In  vloUtlon  of  treatlea  are  crImea,  they 
are  crimes  whether  the  United  Statm  does 
them  or  whether  Oermsny  does  them,  and 
we  are  not  prepared  to  lay  down  a  rule  of 
criminal  conduct  against  others  which  we 
would  not  be  wining  to  have  invoked  against 
US."  Our  effotte  to  evade  World  Court 
review  of  Nksragua's  complaint,  as  weU  as 
any  decision  to  now  boycott  the  court's  pro- 
ceedings or  defy  Ita  orders  would  signify 
that  thi«  Admlntotratirai  refused  to  abide  by 
thoee  very  norms  of  intematlonal  conduct 
whtoh  we  labeUed  criminal  In  1046. 
CoBLiss  L*iiom, 

Chairvenon. 
Edith  Tioa^ 

Director. 
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Mr.  BOLAMD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  mlnutM  to  the  dlstlnculahed  gentle- 
man from  WlMoniin  [Mr.  Oart]. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  la  ea- 
aentlal  that  we  oppoae  the  Michel 
amendment  here  today.  Either  the  au- 
thora  of  the  Michel  amendment  Inad- 
vertently inraaril  up  their  drafting  or 
elae  they  intended  to  slip  Into  their 
propoaal  a  reaumption  of  military  aid 
to  Nicaragua  after  October  1,  becauae 
thia  propoaal  la  very  clearly  nothing 
but  a  Trojan  horae  that  will  allow  the 
reaumption  of  direct  military  actlTitiea 
through  intelligence  agendea  after  Oc- 
tober 1. 

a  1830 

It  ia  true  that  thia  propoaal  aays  that 
none  of  the  money  In  this  amendment 
may  be  uaed  for  military  or  paramili- 
tary purpoaea,  but  becauae  it  doea  not 
renew  the  Boland  amendment,  that 
meana  that  after  October  1  you  will  be 
able  to  use  the  CIA  contingency  fund 


and  you  will  be  able  to  fund  paramili- 
tary or  military  operations  with  no 
limit.  That  Is  what  the  Michel  amend- 
ment doea  and  if  you  do  not  think  it 
doea.  you  do  not  know  what  Is  in  It. 

Now  where  is  this  going  to  take  us? 
Where  ia  thia  going  to  take  us?  Thia  Is 
going  to  take  us  down  a  road  which 
has  already  failed.  Our  original  sup- 
port for  the  Coatras  began  as  support 
for  a  tiny  band  of  some  500  fighters. 
Todaiy  that  force  has  grown  to  over 
17.000.  S5  Umes  as  large  as  the  original 
force.  Oeneral  Oorman  has  Indicated 
already  that  our  present  policy  cannot 
succeed  In  changing  the  Sandinistas 
The  New  York  Times  has  reported  ad- 
minlstration-clasaifled  documents  that 
Indicate  their  intention  is  to  raise  the 
siae  of  the  Contra  operation  to  be- 
tween SO.OOO  and  36.000  people.  That 
would  be  a  force  70  timea  as  large  as 
the  one  In  the  beginning.  And  the  New 
York  Timea  quotes  the  administration 
aa  saying  that  we  must  realistically 
recognise  as  an  eventual  option  the 
use  of  American  military  force  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

If  you  vote  for  BCichsl  and  October 
1  comes  and  the  gloves  are  off.  can 
anybody  tell  us  what  happens  then? 
The  administration  Is  quoted  as  saying 
that  this  test  vote  on  $37  million  is 
Just  that,  that  is  a  test  and  that  If  It  Is 
approved  It  may  be  appropriate  to  do 
more.  What  Is  that  more? 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  like 
the  Sanillnlft^.  I  have  no  Illusions 
about  where  they  are  going.  The  ques- 
tion Is  how  to  handle  them.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  are  going  to  fight 
them  stupid  or  whether  we  are  going 
to  fight  them  smart.  The  question  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  allow  the 
Congress  to  really  duck  its  institution- 
al responsibilities  by  pretending  that 
we  are.  through  passage  of  this 
amendment,  providing  humanitarian 
aid  when.  In  fact,  what  we  will  be 
doing  Is  opening  up  to  door  to  the  pas- 
sible provision  of  military  assistance  or 
paramilitary  assistance  after  October 
1. 

If  we  do  this.  If  we  do  this,  sure  we 
will  hurt  Nicaragua.  There  will  be 
more  losses.  There  will  be  more  disrup- 
tion. But,  more  importantly,  we  will 
hurt  ourselves,  because  we  will  take 
away  some  of  the  strongest  advantages 
America  has  always  had.  Do  we  really 
want  to  put  the  United  States  In  oppo- 
sition to  International  law?  Do  we 
really  want  to  abandon  our  solid 
public  commitment  to  the  principle  of 
nfitt^mmi  sovereignty  no  matter  how 
much  we  may  dislike  an  Individual 
government?  If  you  give— if  you  pass 
this  amendment  today,  make  no  mis- 
take about  It,  you  will  be  doing  much 
more  than  providing  humanitarian  as- 
sistance, you  will  be  providing,  after 
October  1,  an  opportunity  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  do  whatever  It  wants 
In  terms  of  providing  military  assist- 


ance through  the  CIA.  and  that  is  a 
fact,  and  I  urge  you  not  to  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  haa  expired. 

The  gentlonan  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  McDaoe]  has  3^4  minutes  remaln- 
Inr.  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  BoLAiml  has  3V%  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut   [Mr.  Q*J- 

DSHSOIl]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Oajsaraoii]  Is 
recognised  for  3%  minutes. 

Mr.  GEJDEN80N.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  we  have  before  us  Is  a  policy  first 
engaged  In  some  4  years  ago.  When 
the  President  directed  the  CIA  to 
begin  Its  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
Nicaraguan  Government.  In  4  years 
let  us  see  where  we  have  come.  We 
have  established  a  force  of  some 
15.000  men.  women,  and  children  who 
are  Involved  in  military  assaults  on  the 
people  of  northern  Nicaragua. 

And  what  have  we  gained?  Four 
years  of  this  policy  has  brought  fail- 
ure to  America.  It  has  failed  to  move 
the  Nicaraguan  Sandinistas  closer  to 
our  position;  and  it  has  made  us  ac- 
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complices  in  some  of  the  most  brutal 
attacks  on  civilians  that  have  occurred 
on  this  continent.  We  can  take  a  look 
at  report  after  report  by  International 
human  rights  monitoring  groups  that 
review  the  military  activities  of  the 
Contras.  Unable  to  gain  either  mili- 
tary or  political  advantage,  the  Con- 
tras have  been  reduced  to  simply  as- 
saulting civilians  In  the  region. 

And.  make  no  mistake,  American 
taxpayers'  dollars  will  fadllUte  these 
continued  attacks.  You  can  call  this 
humanitarian  aid.  you  can  try  to 
frame  it  any  way  that  you  like,  but 
clearly  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
through  the  Michel  amendment  Is  to 
provide  support  and  sustenance,  to 
allow  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Contra  war  and  their  attacks  on  civil- 
ians in  northern  Nicaragua. 

Let  me  read  to  you  about  one  such 
Instance. 

She  was  on  her  aide.  I  on  the  pther.  about 
SO  yards  away,  she  was  acreamlng.  She  was 
raped  by  one  of  the  50  men.  There  were 
about  800  Contras  there  In  other  areas.  The 
same  person  later  cut  her  throat. 

The  Contra  responsible  for  this  es- 
caped. American  taxpayers 'ought  not 
to  be  facilitating  the  murder  and  de- 
struction of  civilians  In  northern  Nica- 
ragua. It  Is  a  policy  that  does  not  gain 
us  military  or  political  advantage.  It  is 
a  policy  that  has  already  failed  and 
the  response  today  by  Mr.  Michel  is  to 
continue  this  very  policy,  and  if  it  goes 
on  without  the  addlUon  of  the  Boland 
amendment  It  will  provide  for  Ameri- 
ca's direct  involvement  through  the 


CIA  attempt  at  what  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  to  be  not  in  America's 
beat  interest.  Let  us  not  continue  on  a 
policy  of  faUure.  Let  us  attempt  to 
regain  our  position  in  this  hemisphere 
aiMl  try  to  institute  policies  that  re- 
flect the  valuea  of  this  country  and 
the  American  people.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  the  Michel 
amendment. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  remains? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
has  3Vi  minutea  remaining. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  Ume. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
my  colleaguea.  we  have  come  to  the 
end  of  formal  debate  on  an  amend- 
ment that  has  been  called  the  Michel 
amendment,  the  McCurdy  amend- 
ment, the  McDade  amendment,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera.  That  is  because  a  lot 
of  people  worked  on  It  In  this  House.  I 
Jiist  want  to  take  a  second  to  say  I  am 
very  grateful  to  my  friend  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  McCxTHDYl.  who  spent  an 
enormous  amount  of  time  on  the  issue; 
I  am  very  grateful  to  my  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fasckll],  who 
worked  hard  and  made  many  positive 
contributions. 

I  do  want  to  congratulate  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
for  having  the  graciousness  to  yield 
that  distinguished  chairman  5  minutes 
of  their  time  so  that  he  might  express 
himself.  I  want  to  say  that  my  dear 
friends,  Johm  McCaih.  Dah  Danikl, 
Ham  Fish,  all  worked  hard,  my  dear 
friends  Boa  Michkl,  Dick  CHBrsT.  be- 
cause we  want  to  try  to  present  to  the 
House  a  new  initiative,  a  bipartisan 
InltlaUve. 
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Now  normally,  we  would  be  at  the 
point  where  we  would  vote.  We  have 
come  down  to  the  end  of  formal 
debate,  and  normally  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  up  in  the  press  galleries 
would  be  about  to  watch  the  lights  go 
on  and  the  bells  ring,  and  we  would 
have  a  vote.  No  vote  coming,  folks,  not 
for  a  couple  more  hours. 

Strange  not  to  vote  right  now.  I  have 
been  here  34  years;  I  do  not  ever  recall 
that  before.  Many  things  happen  In 
this  House.  That  may  have  happened 
before:  maybe  my  memory  Is  faulty;  I 
Just  do  not  remember  It,  and  I  do  not 
remember  a  Rules  Committee  writing 
a  rule  that  prohibited  the  Inclusion  in 
this  amendment  formally  of  a  biparti- 
san sponsor  from  across  the  aJsle. 

I  believe  that  to  be  imprecedented  in 
the  history  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. I  do  not  believe  it  represents 
equity.  It  does  represent  skilL  I  do  not 
think  it  represents  equity. 

It  is  ctistomary  at  this  time  to  thank 
people  in  the  House  and  I  do.  for  the 
quality  of  the  debate.  Members  on 


both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  done  in 
general  a  superb  Job. 

I  do  have  to  say  I  am  offended,  per- 
sonally, by  comments  which  were 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Wisconsin,  as  he  was  closing 
debate  on  that  side  of  the  aisle. 

What  he  said  was  not  true  and  he 
knows  better.  I  was  offended  to  hear 
him  say  that,  either  those  who 

Mr.  OBEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?  Is  the  gentleman  saying  I  am 
lying? 

Mr.  McDADE.  No;  I  do  not  yield. 

Those  who  wrote  this  amendment 
either  did  not  know  what  they  were 
doing  or  they  were  prepared  to  seek  a 
new  armed  aggression  in  Central 
America. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  my  34- 
year  record  as  a  Member,  nor  is  it  my 
Intention  nor  those  of  my  colleagues, 
on  this  amendment.  Read  it.  It  re- 
states the  prohibitions  of  the  Boland 
amendment;  they  expire  in  September. 
It  of  course  does  not  deal  with  fiscal 
year  1986  money;  we  have  not  got  to 
the  fiscal  year  1986  authorization  or 
i4>propriation8;  it  cannot. 

I  will  work  with  you  to  carry  out  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  this  amendment.  I 
hope  we  vote  for  it  in  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority. 


■  OFFBtB)  BT  KK.  BOLAHD  TO  THX 
AKBRSimrT  OITSaB)  BT  ICR.  MC  DAin 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  printed  in  the 
RccoRD  on  June  5,  1985,  pursuant  to 
the  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bolars  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McDadb.  Strike 
out  section  103  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sac.  102.  (a)  No  funds  available  during 
any  fiscal  year  to  the  Central  InteUlgmoe 
Agency,  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  any 
other  agency  or  entity  of  the  United  States 
Involved  In  Intelligence  activities  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  for  the  purpose  or 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  supporting, 
directly  or  indirectly,  military  or  paramili- 
tary operations  in  Nicaragua  by  any  nation, 
group,  organization,  movement,  or  individ- 
uaL" 

"(b)  The  prohibition  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  continue  in  effect  until  the 
Congress  enacts  a  Joint  resolution  repealing 
that  prohibition." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
Ihtt.  BoLAKDl  will  be  recognised  for  30 
minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed  will 
be  reoofl^ilzed  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlenum 
from  Idassachusetts  [Mr.  BolamdI. 

BCr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Michel  amendment  now  before  the 
House  would  provide  $27  million  in  so- 
called  humanitarian  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. 

In  my  view.  It  Is  difficult  to  disun- 
gulsh  between  logistical  support  to  an 
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armed  force  in  the  field,  that  is  receiv- 
ing arms  from  other  sources,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  direct  arming  of  that 
force,  on  the  other. 

But,  in  its  wisdom,  the  House  may 
i^^prove  this  amendment. 

As  I  understand  it.  we  wm  be  ap- 
proving only  humanitarian  aaalat- 
ance— no  military  aid. 

Further,  this  assistance  cannot  be 
provided  through  the  CIA  or  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

In  other  words,  we  no  longer  will 
pretend  that  ours  Is  a  covert  relation- 
ship with  the  Contras. 

What  does  my  amendment  add  to 
this? 

Well,  first  of  all.  it  adds  the  so-called 
Boland  prohibition. 

That  prohibition  is  now  the  law. 

It  prohibits  any  agency  involved  in 
intelligence  activities  from  "obligating 
or  expending  funds  for  the  purpoae.  or 
which  would  have  the  effect,  of  sup- 
porting, directly  or  Indirectly,  military 
or  paramlliary  operaUons  in  Nicaragua 
by  any  nation,  group,  organization, 
movement,  or  IndividuaL" 

That  is  language  that  this  House  has 
voted,  on  and  adopted,  four  times  in 
the  last  several  years. 

What  does  this  amendment  mean  in 
connection  with  the  Michel  amend- 
ment? 

It  means,  very  simply,  two  things. 

First  of  all.  it  means  that  none  of 
the  fimds  which  are  appn^riated  by 
the  Michel  amendment  may  be  provid- 
ed, through  any  intelligence  agency. 
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We  take  the  intelllgenoe  agencies 
out  of  this  matter  entirely. 

Now  some  of  you  might  ask  if  this  is 
necessary,  since  the  Michel  amend- 
ment says  that  the  money  it  would  ap- 
propriate can't  go  through  CIA  or 
DOD. 

The  President,  under  the  Michel 
amendment,  can  determine  the  agency 
which  will  dispense  this  aid,  but  he 
will  be  precluded  from  using  an  Intelli- 
gence agency. 

But  this  restriction  applies  only  to 
the  specific  sums  appropriated  by  the 
Michel  amendment^not  other  funda. 

And  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  brings  me 
to  the  other  principal  effect  of  my 
amendment. 

By  extending  the  Boland  prohibition 
until  it  is  affirmatively  repealed  by 
Congress,  we  will  «)sure  that  the  hu- 
manitarian assistance  provided  by  the 
Michel  amendment  will  be  the  only 
kind  of  assistance  provided  to  the  Con- 
tras until  the  Congress  approvea  oth- 
erwise. 

Now,  that  is  the  Impression  Mem- 
bers might  form  by  reading  the  expe- 
dited vote  procedure  in  the  Michel 
amendment. 

But,  in  fact,  because  the  present 
Boland  prohibition  will  expire  at  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year,  on  October  1. 
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tlM  Praridant  ii  tnt  to  uw  CIA  oon- 
MiH^M^y  fundi  to  renew  mUltair  twad- 
lac  of  the  Oontrae  wttbout  laoogrm- 
donikl  tpprovmL 

I  dOBt  think  that  to  logiethlng 
vhldi  thto  Boon  want*  to  do. 

I  t*«h*>  the  whole  thnist  of  the 
Idebel  tmeiMtment.  to  to  tikke  aooount 
of  the  MuttMtiea  In  thta  body,  and 
of  thoee  aanidttntloa  to  the  provi- 
of  military  aid  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Contraa. 

We  are  not  ready  to  do  that  yet. 

Now.  Mr.  CSMlnnan.  that  to  what  my 
•menteient  will  da 

What  will  It  not  do? 

Well.  It  wont  prohibit  the  provtokm 
of  the  ao-oaUed  humanitarian  ■aetot' 
anoe  In  the  Mlehel  amendment. 

It  will  only  prohlbtt  military  aid 
untfl  we  ^>edflcally  approve  it. 

Nor  win  my  amendment  prohibit  uae 
of  UjB.  mmtary  f oroee  pursuant  to  the 
War  Powers  ReaolutlOQ. 

That  to  tffn»Ht*»»«g  that  has  been 
dear  slnee  the  very  ineeptlon  of  thto 
lancuage. 

Now.  one  more  point  ought  to  be 
made.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Mlehel  amendment  permits  the 
ezchance  of  information  with  the 
Contras. 

What  does  that  mean? 

I  presume  it  means  intellicenoe  in- 
formation, advloe  on  1m>w  to  r\m  the 
war.  MM*  perhaps  training. 

That's  too  broad  a  role.  Mr.  Chair- 
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Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  CHBmrl  to  recog- 
nised for  M  minutes. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
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We've  got  to  limit  the  CIA's  further 
Involvement  with  the  Oootras. 

I  say  that  because,  better  than  most 
Members.  I  know  that  the  CIA  to  per- 
haps the  finest  intelligence  service  in 
thewortd. 

Nicaragua  has  not  been  its  finest 
hour— fnlndpally  because  large  scale 
paramilitary  covert  actions  are  hard  to 
conduct  secretly,  or  sustain  poUUeally. 
over  a  long  period. 

The  best  thing  we  could  do  to  help 
CIA  regain  public  credibility  would  be 
to  keep  it  out  of  the  war  in  Nicaragua. 

Now.  how  does  the  Boland  amend- 
ment do  that? 

It  does  thto  by  clearing  prohibiting 
CIA  military  planning,  advice  or  train- 
ing. 

Those  are  certainly  examples  of 
direct  support  to  the  Contras. 

Etat.  you  may  say,  what  about  a  situ- 
ation where  a  large  ooooentration  of 
the  Contras  perhaps  imarmed  or  in  a 
sanctuary  along  the  border— to  about 
to  be  attacked  by  the  Sandinistas  in 
their  new  Soviet  helicopters? 

Cant  the  CIA  warn  them? 

Wdl.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  can. 

Now.  where  do  I  get  that  tnterpreta- 
tlon? 

I  get  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the 
CIA. 

They  have  told  the  intelligence  com- 
mittee, that  it  to  their  Interpretation 
of  the  present  limitation,  that  it  does 
not  prohibit  the  provision  of  Intelli- 


gence—so-called  defensive  Intelli- 
gence—to  the  Contras  to  prevent  a 
mamsi  II  or  a  holocaust-type  situation. 

They  say  they  can't  provide  Intelll- 
genoe  to  suuvort  military  activities  in 
the  field,  but  they  can  provide  human- 
itarian warning  of  catastrophic  at- 
tacks. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  admendment 
does  permit— as  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity teUs  us— the  provision  of  intel- 
ligence In  extraordinary  drcumstanoes 
where  the  real  prospect  of  a  substan- 
tial loss  of  life  exists. 

That  to  not  precise  but  the  intelli- 
gence community  teUs  us  that  they 
will  Inform  the  Intelligence  commit- 
tees of  each  example  in  which  they 
have  done  this  and  justify  it  fully. 

They  say  It  will  be  In  caae-by-case 
detomlnatlon  and  be  made  in  a  purely 
humanitarian  vein. 

I  think  that's  all  that  thto  House 
should  approve. 

It  does  what  they  say  the  Michel 
amendment  does— It  prohibits  military 
aid  until  the  House  and  the  Senate  ap- 
prove It. 

And  It  keeps  the  Intelligenoe  commu- 
nity completely  out  of  the  game,  both 
in  thto  fiscal  year  and  In  the  next. 

I  tiiink  those  are  two  principles 
which  the  House  should  endorse  Just 
at  It  has  on  four  previous  occasions. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  for  yielding. 

I  asked  the  gentlonan  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  yield  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
dresdng  a  question  to  him  as  author 
of  the  Boland  amendment  to  the 
Michel  amendment  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  legislative  history  and 
■o  the  Members  of  the  House  under- 
stand the  effect  of  the  Boland  amend- 
ment. 

It  to  correct  that  the  effect  of  the 
Boland  amendment  to  the  ICichel 
amendment  would  be  to  deny  author- 
ity to  lntellig«Qce  agencies  of  the 
United  States  to  distribute  any  "hu- 
manitarian" assistance  authorized  by 
the  Michel  amendment? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  But  to  It  alao  correct 
that  the  Boland  amendment  to  the 
Michel  amendment  would  not  In  any 
way  restrict  the  authority  of  other 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  other 
than  Intelligence  agencies,  from  dis- 
tributing any  humanitarian  assistance 
if  authorlaed  by  the  Michel  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  FOIXY.  And  the  gentleman 
makes  thto  statement  as  the  author  of 
the  amendment  for  the  purpose  of 
making  legislative  history? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  That  to  true.  I  appre- 
ciate the  clarification  by  the  dlstin- 
gutohed  oujorlty  whip. 


myself  3  minutes. 

At  the  outset,  I  appreciate  the  collo- 
quy we  have  j\ist  heard  on  the  other 
side,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  to  that 
the  admlnlstrati<m  and  many  of  us 
from  thto  side  of  the  aisle  interpret 
the  practical  effect  of  the  Boland 
amendment  as  being  a  killer  amend- 
ment, a  killer  amendment  In  the  sense 
that  It  specifically  would  require,  we 
believe,  the  Coitras,  the  Nlcaraguan 
democratic  resistance,  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  to  give  up  their  fight,  to 
cease  the  struggle  against  the  Commu- 
nist government  of  Nicaragiia.  in  order 
to  receive  ssslstsnce. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  Just 
ticked  off  the  long  list  of  agencies  and 
departmenta.  the  State  Department, 
the  CIA.  the  Defense  Department,  and 
all  of  the  others,  that  hto  amendment 
prohibits  from  handling  thto  action. 

I  would  suggest  that  there  to  virtual- 
ly no  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment equipped  to  run  thto  program,  no 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  operates  internationally  that  in 
fact  would  qualify  under  the  terms  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment  to  be  able 
to  provide  thto  assistance  to  the  Con- 
tras. 

I  expect  to  renew  thto  point  later  on, 
Mr.  Chairman.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  to,  and  a  point  for  everyone  to 
understand,  the  practical  effect  of  the 
Boland  amendment  to  to  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  Michel  amendment,  to 
make  it  virtually  imixMsible  for  us  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  program. 
It  to  a  killer  amendment.  You  cannot 
vote  for  Michel  and  Boland  and  tie 
consistent.  If  you  want  to  provide  aid 
and  assistance  to  the  Contras.  if  you 
want  to  provide  aid  and  assistance  to 
the  Nlcaraguan  democratic  resistance. 
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you  in  fact  have  to  defeat  the  Boland 

amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  niinoto  [Mr. 
HtdbI. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  Boland  amendment  to  inappropri- 
ately presented  now.  It  to  most  appro- 
priately presented  In  the  Intelligence 
Authorisation  Act  for  fiscal  year  1M6 
where  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  bi- 
partisan Intelligenoe  Committee  in  a 
very  slightly  modified  form,  and  when 
that  bill  to  called  up  for  vote  on  the 
floor,  it  will  pass  virtually  unanimous- 
ly and  we  will  have  the  Boland  amend- 
ment. So  bringing  it  up  here  in  thto 
context  to  unnecessary  and  wrong.  But 
there  to  a  dlff  ermoe. 


I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BolahoI. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Well,  what  the  gen- 
tleman says  to  In  the  Intelligence  bill  to 
absolutely  correct,  but  the  Michel 
amendment  has  been  offered  to  the 
suijplemental  an>roprlatlon  bill,  with 
the  result  that  if  the  Boland  amend- 
ment to  not  adopted.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent might  very  well  sign  the  suiq>le- 
mental  appropriation,  but  he  may  not 
sign  the  Intelligenoe  bill  If  the  Boland 
M*«*™«»»«^it  to  carried  In  It. 

Mr.  HYDE.  If  I  might  recapture  my 
Ume.  I  am  sure  he  will  sign  the  de- 
fense Intelligence  bill  because  it  passed 
on  a  bipartisan  vote,  and  it  deato  with 
intelligence  agencies  and  it  lielongs  in 
the  intelligence  bilL  To  put  it  in  thto 
bUl  to  redundant.  It  does  not  belong 
here. 

Now.  regarding  the  Boland  amend- 
ment. I  think  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
here  to  to  put  it  in  concrete.  The 
amendment  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts offered  to  a  permanent 
adopticm  of  the  Boland  amendment.  I 
remind  you  of  the  Breshnev  doctrine. 
Socialism  to  irreversible.  And  what  thto 
does  to  set  our  impotence  in  concrete 
and  make  us  enforcers  in  our  own 
hemisphere  of  the  Breshnev  doctrine. 
It  obliterates  that  War  Powers  Act.  It 
ensures  a  Communist  sanctxiary,  and  it 
to  sublimely  iimorant  of  historical  per- 
q)ective,  not  to  say  of  human  natiire. 

Now.  it  ignores  human  nature  lie- 
cause  it  destroys  incentives  to  negoti- 
ate. Why  in  the  world  would  the  San- 
dinistas want  to  talk  to  anyl)ody  when 
they  are  immune  from  any  military 
attack  by  us  or  by  anybody  we  are 
going  to  help  directly  or  indirectly? 
What  a  marvelous  Christmas  present 
to  give  to  the  comrade  comandantes. 
It  ignores  history  because  it  to  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  expect  commu- 
nism to  give  up  power  because  some- 
body asks  them  to.  I  ransacked  the 
history  books  to  find  some  instance 
when  a  power,  not  to  say  a  Communist 
power,  a  totalitarian  power,  has  yield- 
ed power  to  somebody  because  some 
group  asked  them  to. 

We  have  spent  a  long  time,  in  April, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  trying  to  recapitu- 
late the  lessons  of  Vietnam.  I  do  not 
know  that  we  have  learned  them  yet. 
But  I  suggest  there  are  lessons  of 
World  War  n  that  we  ought  to  ponder 
a  little  bit.  too,  the  easiest  war  in  his- 
tory to  stop,  and  yet  we  lost  50  million 
lives  worldwide  as  a  result  of  World 
War  n.  And  what  are  the  lessons  of 
World  War  n?  Appeasement  and  isola- 
tionism do  not  woriL  The  road  to 
peace  does  not  run  through  Munich. 
But  some  people  are  intoxicated  with 
the  notion  of  sitting  down  at  a  table 
and  Just  talldng.  But  luiless  there  to  a 
reason  to  talk,  unless  there  are  some 
incentives,  the  talking  to  going  to  be 
endless  and  pointless. 

Now.  what  to  wrong  with  the  Boland 
ammdmoit  as  it  to  presented  here  to 


that  it  forbids  the  intelligence  agen- 
cies from  exchanging  information.  Are 
you  going  to  ask  an  arm  of  the  U.S. 
Government— and  I  cannot  think  of 
any  which  qualifies  to  distribute  our 
humanitarian  aid  under  Boland.  Even 
the  doormen  for  thto  building  prob- 
ably have  an  intelligenoe  function,  so 
they  cannot  serve.  But  if  you  can 
think  of  somebody  who  might  possibly 
want  to  help  distribute  food  down 
there  and  not  be  disqualified  under 
the  Boland  amendment,  who  to  going 
to  tell  them  where  to  drop  the  food 
and  where  it  to  safe  and  where  it  to 
unsafe?  Won't  you  let  our  intelligenoe 
agency  say,  "Don't  go  in  there,  there  to 
an  ambush"?  Won't  you  let  them  do 
that  much?  That  destroys  the  word 
"humanitarian"  from  any  meaning 
whatsoever.  Won't  you  permit  us  to 
give  intelligence  to  these  Contras  so 
they  can  defend  themselves  against 
the  helicopter  gun  ships?  Is  that  not 
elementary  decency? 

No,  thto  will  not  permit  the  ex- 
change of  informatioiL  It  to  the  only 
real  estate  in  the  world  where  thto  im- 
miuiity  to  given  to  Marxism-Leninism. 
I  would  not  be  caught  dead  voting  for 
it.  really,  and  I  love  Mr.  Bouhs.  I 
think  he  to  a  great  gentleman.  He  to 
Just  so  wrong. 

Now,  we  have  heard  so  much  about 
the  Contras  as  being  Somocistas.  All 
of  the  National  Guard  that  Somoza 
had  was  6.000.  Half  of  them  are  in  Jail. 
So  you  are  down  to  3,000.  And  I  point 
out  to  you  there  are  15.000  Contras. 
growing  500  every  month.  And  certain- 
ly what  a  slander  it  to  to  call  Fascist 
people  like  Adolfo  Calero.  Arturo 
Cruz.  Alfonso  Robelo,  or  even  Eden 
Pastora  as  an  earlier  speaker  did. 
What  a  slander  to  call  all  Contras  Fas- 
cists. These  are  democrats.  These  are 
people  who  fought  Somoza,  and  there 
are  more  ex-Sandinistas  than  ex-So- 
modstas  fighting  with  the  democratic 
resistance. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  BCr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
distingutohed  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  ObktI. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  sinu>ly  like  to 
ask  the  former  chairman  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  a  question.  Mr. 
McDadi  took  offense  at  my  remarts 
earlier  and  said  it  was  not  true  that 
the  Michel  amendment  allowed  the 
possibility  of  money  being  provided 
for  military  or  paramilitary  aid  after 
October  1.  and  I  would  like  to  check 
that  out.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Michel 
amendment  makes  funds  available 
through  March  31  of  the  next  fiscal 
year,  which  means  we  will  be  well  into 
the  next  fiscal  year? 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  The  Michel  amend- 
ment does  precisely  that. 


Mr.  OBZTY.  Is  it  not  true,  therefore, 
that  the  Michel  amendment,  without 
the  gentleman's  amendmwit.  allows 
the  possibility  for  the  administration 
after  October  1.  to  resume  military  or 
paramilitary  aid  to  the  Contras?  Is 
that  not  precisely  why  we  need  the 
gentleman's  ammdment? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  In  my  Judgment,  that 
to  certainly  a  possibility  and  maybe  a 
probability. 

Bfr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  charge  has  been 
repeated  several  times  over  the  course 
of  the  last  couple  of  weeks.  It  has  been 
in  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  by  the 
gentleman  from  BCassachusetts  [Mr. 
BoLAHDl.  He  said,  in  effect,  that  the 
Nlchel  amendment  would  soon  permit, 
the  President  to  provide  military  aid 
to  the  Contras.  It  has  been  repeated 
by  Mr.  Obst  in  hto  remarks  on  the 
floor  today.  It  has  been  r^ieated  by 
Mr.  BomoR  in  a  "Dear  Colleague."  It 
to  untrue.  It  to  factually,  flatly  untrue. 

Whether  or  not  the  Michel  amend- 
ment does  or  does  not  pass  has  abso- 
lutely no  impact  ui>on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  military  fimds  can  be 
provided  out  of  the  reserve  for  contin- 
gencies by  the  CIA.  If  the  Michel 
amendment  does  pass  today  it  will  not 
alter  the  circumstances  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  Just  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  may  have 
different  interpretations  of  what  the 
Michel  amendment  does.  My  interpre- 
tation of  it  to  that  if  the  Boland  prohi- 
bition to  not  adopted,  the  CIA's  re- 
serve for  contingencies  may  be  used  on 
or  after  October  1,  1985.  for  mlUtary 
aid  to  the  Contras. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  to.  the  charge  to  that  the  re- 
serve for  contingencies  could  be  used 
to  provide  military  assistance  to  the 
Contras  beginning  September  30  or 
October  1,  1985.  That  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  thto  amendment. 
The  Michel  amendment  does  not 
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touch  that.  That  to  true  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  Michel  amendment 
passes. 

More  than  that,  we  have  gone  to  the 
National  Security  Council  and  to  the 
White  House  and  to  the  administra- 
tion and  asked  for  and  have  l)een 
given  the  following  assurances:  With 
regard  to  the  Nlcaraguan  Covert 
Action  Program,  the  administration 
has  assured  the  sponsors  of  the  Michel 
amendment  that  neither  the  reserve 
for    contingracles    nor    other    funds 
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•vaflable  wOl  be  tiMd  for  any  in»t«t1al 
aiiytaaoe  other  than  that  authorised 
by  the  W*«>««ii  amendment  for  humani- 
tarian aik*-"^  for  the  Nlearacuan 
DMDoeraUc  Reiietanoe.  unleae  author- 
taed  by  a  future  act  of  Ooncre*. 

Ifr.  BOLAMD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
S  mlnutea  to  the  dlattntulshed  chair- 
man of  the  Subeommlttee  on  Def  csue 
Arrniprlattimf  the  gentleman  from 
Itaw  York  dfr.  ABOABMl.  

BCr.  ADOABBO.  I  thank  the  centle- 
m«n  for  ytekUxw  to  me  at  thia  time. 

Ifr.  Chairman,  only  a  month  or 
mote  aco  we  defeated  House  Joint 
Rcwdutkm  SM  which  called  for  the  re- 
leaae  of  $14  mOUon  for  military  and 
paramilitary  aid  to  the  Cootraa.  It  waa 
defeated  by  an  overwhelmlnt  vote. 

We  then  received  a  tubsUtute 
Mni'Tw*'~**t  wbkeh  called  for  the  provl- 
ik»  of  $14  million  in  humanitarian 
aid.  and  what  waa  the  humanitarian 
aid?  It  covered  everything,  and  now  we 
aee  In  to<tey't  amendment  by  Mr. 
fMrr-mw.  again  the  term  humanitarian 
aid  and  It  ezplalna  tt  a  UtUe  better  thla 
time.  The  amendment  defines  humani- 
tarian aid.  as  follows:  "As  used  In  this 
paragraoh.  the  term  'himianltarlan  a»- 
^^g^f^w,0^•  HHi^na  the  provlslon  of  food, 
clothing,  medldne.  other  humanitari- 
an aaristanoe.  and  it  does  not  include 
the  provWmi  of  weapons,  weapons  sys- 
tems, ammunition  or  other  equipment, 
vehkdea  or  material  which  can  be  used 
to  inflict  serious  bodily  harm  or 
death."  I  emphaslae.  "Which  can  be 
uwd  to  Inflict  serious  bodily  harm  or 
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8o  the  Interpretation  Is  this  humani- 
tarian aid  cannot  be  used  to  inflict  se- 
rious bodily  harm  but  can  be  used  as  a 
nyiMia  to  inflict  other  harm.  So  there 
Is  agfr*"  an  ambiguity  in  the  interpre- 
tation. Under  section  102  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  D- 
llnols  [Mr.  Micbbl],  the  current  prohi- 
bition on  funding  of  military  and  para- 
military operations  in  Nicaragua  Is  In- 
terpreted to  allow  the  U.8.  Govern- 
ment to  exchange  information  with 
the  Contras.  I  am  not  sure  anybody 
can  tell  me  the  effect  of  this  interpre- 
tation but.  of  course,  this  would  mean 
that  CIA  Involvement  with  the  Con- 
tras would  be  started  again.  What  type 
of  information  will  be  exchanged  is 
Umlted  by  only  your  Imagination.  In 
addition  to  intelllgenoe  information, 
oould  training  procedures  for  the  Con- 
tras be  exchanged,  oould  instruction  in 
terrwist  activities  be  exchanged,  could 
Instruetioa  on  the  planting  of  bombs 
oo  ships  in  Nicaraguan  ports  be  ex- 
changed? Who  would  define  the  type 
of  information  to  be  exchanged? 
Nobody  knows,  is  the  answer.  I  think 
with  no  limitation  on  exactly  the  type 
of  Information  that  can  be  exchanged, 
the  Congress  would  be  foolish  to  allow 
this  langxiage  to  remain  in  Mr. 
MiCBBL's  amendment. 

The  Boland  amendment  would  cor- 
rect this  situation  by  eliminating  the 


objectionable  language  and  restating 
the  long  standing  Boland  amendment 
which  prohibits  the  funding  of  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  operations  in 
Nicaragua  and  would  prevent  the  ex- 
change of  oblecUonable  information. 
Mr.  BoLAm'B  amendment  would 
remain  in  effect  without  regard  to 
ftacal  year  limitation  and  would  re- 
quire Congress  to  enact  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion repealing  the  prohibition. 

Congress  cannot  afford  to  give  a  free 
Hand  to  the  CIA  in  exchanging  infor- 
mation with  the  Contra  groups.  There 
have  been  too  many  ill  advised  actions 
takm  by  the  CIA  in  the  past  such  as 
the  publishing  of  manuals  on  the  as- 
sassination of  civilians. 

If  the  admlnlrtratlon  is  seeking  a  po- 
litical solution  and  not  a  military  solu- 
tion, then  why  is  there  opposition  to 
the  Boland  amendment?  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  Boland  amendment. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  SraArroii]. 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  it  comes  to 
matters  of  national  security,  this 
House  divides  not  only  on  party  lines 
but  also  on  generational  lines.  Today 
the  monbershlp  of  the  House  Includes 
fwmny  who  have  no  direct  recollection 
of  World  War  n  and  the  enormous 
sacrifices  that  Americans  made  some 
40  years  ago. 

Many  members  of  the  other  body 
too.  have  little  recollection  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  which  occurred 
some  23  years  ago.  and  represented 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  evenU  in 
American  history,  and  In  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Let  me  refresh  our  collective 
memory. 

In  1962  the  Soviet  Union  mounted  a 
very  grave  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  United  SUtes  by  empladng  nucle- 
ar mlssilea  in  Cuba  90  mOes  from  the 
U.S.  mainland.  Those  missUes  could 
have  annihilated  a  siseable  portion  of 
the  U.S.  mainland.  The  discovery  of 
those  missiles  by  U.8.  reconnalsance 
aircraft  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  But  President 
Kennedy  immediately  recognised  the 
danger  we  faced,  and  did  not  flinch. 
He  flew  almost  half  the  U£.  Air  Force 
into  southern  Florida,  and  assembled 
there  most  of  the  combat-ready  Amer- 
ican soldiers  and  Marines  we  had 
available.  Literally  the  world  was  on 
the  verge  of  war.  The  security— 
indeed,  the  future— of  the  United 
States  were  hanging  in  the  balance. 

But  John  P.  Kennedy— a  decorated 
naval  lieutenant  In  the  second  World 
War— without  fanfare  or  histrionics, 
faced  up  squarely  to  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenges. He  imposed  a  total  naval  block- 
ade of  Cuba.  The  Soviets,  recognising 
his  determination,  blinked.  They 
turned  their  ships  around  and  headed 
home  on  that  historic  Sunday  in  Octo- 


ber 19C2  and  not  a  single  shot  was 
fired,  let  me  point  out. 

Mr.  Chairman.  John  Kennedy  knew 
a  military  threat  when  he  saw  one. 
And  he  also  knew  that  a  threat  would 
not  yield  to  hesitation,  good  Inten- 
tions, or  Indecision. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it.  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  once 
agatai  deUberately  testing  us  in  Central 
America,  as  it  did  in  1962. 

So  far  as  we  know  now.  there  are  no 
nuclear  missiles  In  Nicaragua.  But 
there  may  soon  be  some  nuclear-capa- 
ble Mig-2S's  on  Nicaragua's  newest 
military  airfield,  and  as  the  Soviet  sea- 
lift  daily  brings  more  weapons  to  the 
^fipHintatAM  To  be  sure,  the  warning 
time  this  time  is  longer,  but  this  new 
threat  Is  clearly  as  great  a  threat  to 
America  and  to  our  Interest  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  ss  was  the  last 

one. 

It  Is  not  strange.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
many  of  the  Members  in  this  chamber 
today  who  refuse  to  recognise  that  an- 
other Soviet  confrontation  with  the 
United  SUtes  is  now  under  way  in 
Nicaragxia  were  also  Members  of  this 
House  when  President  Kennedy  faced 
down  those  Soviet  ships  and  sent  them 
high-tailing  back  to  Soviet  ports. 
Indeed  they  were  President  Kennedys 
close  friends.  They  haUed  his  courage 
and  his  leadership  then,  and  Justifi- 
ably so. 

But  what  a  change  in  20  years! 

Instead  of  determination  we  see  vac- 
dlation  here  in  the  House.  Instead  of 
acknowledging  a  military  threat 
before  it  grows  to  unmanageable  pro- 
portions, we  are  told  we  cannot  even 
assist  those  groups  who  want  to  sup- 
port us  in  meeting  this  challenge. 

Instead  of  the  kind  of  firm  military 
power  that  John  Kennedy  showed 
Nlklta  Khrushchev,  we  are  urged 
today  to  send  to  those  who  want  to 
rally  to  our  cause  only  Coca-Cola  and 
peanut  butter  sandwiches. 

Paint  heart  n'er  won  fair  lady.  Nor 
will  faint  hearts  ever  maint*ln  the 
freedom  that  John  Kennedy  won  for 
us  in  the  Caribbean  on  that  October 
afternoon  In  1962.  I  strongly  urge 
defeat  of  the  Boland  amendment.  It 
sends  the  absolutely  worst  kind  of 
sIgnaL  John  Kennedy  won  the  first 
battle  of  Central  America.  But  the  So- 
viets haven't  given  up,  and  we  must 
not  give  up  either,  in  1985. 
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Mr.  CHENinr.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Mostba]. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  any- 
body in  the  House  has  more  experi- 
ence with  guerrilla  warefare  than  I  do. 
I  do  not  think  anybody  can  talk  more 


about  the  need  for  Intelllgenoe  infor- 
mation in  the  field  than  I  can. 

I  served  for  a  year  on  the  ground 
south  of  Danang  with  Marines,  and  I 
can  remember  vividly  the  signals  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  used  to  send  to 
us  when  we  were  In  the  midst  of  the 
flghUng.  We  would  have  a  unit  sur- 
rounded and  they  would  try  to  send  a 
feinting  movement  or  signals  over  the 
radio  that  Indicated  they  were  operat- 
ing someplace  else  so  we  could  puU 
back  from  that  particular  operation 
we  were  Involved  in  to  take  the  pres- 
sure off. 

There  was  a  continual  battle  be- 
tween the  Ifarlnes  on  the  ground  In 
intelligence.  There  was  no  comparison 
between  the  soldiers  and  the  Marines 
that  fought  on  the  ground  and  the  Vi- 
etnamese troops.  The  intelligence  was 
the  key  element  in  the  whole  battle. 

Somebody  else  brought  up  Vietnam 
and  they  said  that  there  is  a  real  com- 
pariscm.  Let  me  tell  you  something.  I 
had  a  unique  experience.  I  remember 
coming  to  Congress  and  there  was  2 
months  left  in  the  war.  I  went  over  on 
a  special  mission  that  President  Ford 
sent  over  to  ask  how  much  money  was 
needed,  what  was  going  on.  and  see  if 
there  was  any  possibility  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  continuing  the  war  on 
their  own  and  what  the  level  of  fimd- 
ing  should  be. 

I  remember  talking  to  General 
Truong.  who  was  the  I  Corps  com- 
mander. General  Truong  said: 

"We  have  a  real  problem.  I>rery  time 
we  try  to  operate  the  way  you  taught 
us  to  operate  without  American 
troops,  with  the  shells,  with  the  infor- 
mation, with  the  intelligence,  with  the 
air  wlEkg  cover  we  need,  you  cut  our 
fi'uds.  You  send  us  different  signals. 
We  cannot  operate  that  way.  There  is 
going  to  be  a  catastrophe  because  the 
signals  from  Washington  are  that  you 
are  going  to  withdraw  your  support 

I  said.  "That  is  the  reason  we  are 
over  here." 

He  flew  me  in  a  helicopter  to  the 
front  lines  of  an  airborne  imlt.  The 
airborne  unit  was  defending  south  of 
Danang,  fighting  against  a  North  Viet- 
namese regiment. 

The  first  question  the  lieutenant 
colonel  asked  me  after  we  talked  a  few 
minutes  was.  "What  are  the  solons." 

And  that  is  what  he  called  the  Amer- 
ican Congressmen.  "Sitting  in  their 
alr-oondltioned  offices  criticizing  what 
was  going  on.  and  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese fighting  a  war  on  their  own  and  we 
were  Just  giving  them  support." 

They  said.  "What  are  the  solons  In 
Washington  going  to  do?" 

I  said.  "Well.  I  do  not  know.  We  are 
going  to  go  back  and  report  to  the 
President  and  we  will  see  what  the 
action  might  be." 

We  went  back  and  we  reported  to 
the  President  what  we  saw.  We  said, 
and  I  remember  this  vividly,  "There  is 
going  to  be  a  bloodbath  In  Cambodia." 


And  all  of  you  know  how  many  mil- 
lions of  pe<H>le  died  in  Cambodia  after 
the  Americans  left,  and  we  Imow  the 
thousands  of  people  who  died  trying 
to  escape  from  South  Vietnam  once 
the  country  was  overrun. 

A  treaty  was  signed,  and  they,  of 
course,  saw  the  signal  from  the  United 
States  because  the  Congress  voted 
down  sufficient  aid  and  the  country 
cnmibled.  Well,  you  can  say  that  was 
not  the  reason,  and  Johk  McCaut  at 
that  time  was  in  a  prison  camp  and  he 
can  tell  you  a  heck  of  a  lot  more  about 
the  North  Vietnamese  than  I  can.  but 
I  can  tell  you  this:  They  had  good 
communications  and  they  had  good  in- 
telligence, and  that  is  the  only  thing 
that  they  had. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  today— signals  and  intelligence. 
One  of  the  signals  that  was  sent  out 
right  prior  to  the  Korean  war  was  that 
the  United  States  would  not  defend 
against  anything  that  happened  in 
Korea.  Right  after  that  there  was  an 
incursion.  It  was  a  miscalculation,  and 
that  was  a  real  mistake  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  Truman  administra- 
tion, of  course,  went  in  and  that  is  the 
reason  there  was  a  confrontation,  be- 
cause the  initial  signal  that  was  sent 
out  was  absolutely  inaccurate. 

In  EH  Salvador  not  long  ago  we  sent 
a  signal  that  we  supported  President 
Duarte.  I  admit  he  is  a  unique  individ- 
ual, and  there  is  no  question  about  it 
that  he  has  proven  to  be  that  way.  We 
stood  on  the  floor  in  this  House  and 
we  defended  the  position  that  he  took, 
and  we  said,  "This  individual,  we 
think,  is  going  to  do  well."  and  we  gave 
him  enough  money  over  a  long  enough 
period  of  time  that  he  could  get  by. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  scHnething: 
There  is  nothing  worse  than  sitting  in 
a  foxhole  waiting  for  somebody  to 
bring  you  aid.  whether  you  know  it  is 
aid  you  know  is  imminent,  and  it  is 
one  thing  to  be  an  American  troop 
when  you  Itnow  they  are  doing  every- 
thing they  can  to  get  aid  to  you,  and  It 
is  something  else  when  you  are  sitting 
there  and  in  the  meantime  you  have  a 
Congress  12.000  miles  away  that  is 
trying  to  decide  your  fate.  You  cannot 
operate  a  war  that  way.  You  cannot 
operate  any  kind  of  an  operation  like 
that. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  an 
administration  which  has  changed  its 
position  substantially.  The  administra- 
tion has  said  to  the  American  people, 
"We  are  trying  to  stop  the  outflow  of 
information,  the  outflow  of  a  revolu- 
tion, from  Nicaragua  to  other  coun- 
tries." We  want  them  to  stop  trjring  to 
influence  El  Salvador,  which  all  of  us 
know  Is  happening.  We  want  to  try  to 
sUw  the  exodus  of  information,  arms, 
bullets  and  ammimltlon  from  Nicara- 
gua into  these  coimtries  in  Central 
America. 

We  have  to  send  a  clear  signal  to 
those  people,  because  if  it  is  misunder- 


stood, as  the  gentleman  fnmi  New 
York  Just  said,  as  it  was  misunderstood 
in  the  Cuban  intervention,  Khru- 
shchev miscalculated  what  was  going 
to  hi4>pen  in  Cuba,  and  that  miscalcu- 
lation almost  led  to  World  War  m. 

If  we  send  a  clear  signal,  if  we  say  to 
them. 

Let  me  tell  you  aometlilnr  You  stop  ez- 
portinc  revolution,  you  stop  trylns  to  over- 
throw the  otber  govemmenta  In  that  area, 
that  hemisphere,  then  you  wlU  not  have 
any  problem  with  us. 

I  think  the  U.S.  Congress  would  im- 
mediately take  action  to  change  the 
whole  situation.  I  think  it  has  hap- 
pened already.  I  think  the  Presidmt 
of  the  United  States  understands  the 
importance  of  what  we  have  asked 
him  to  do. 

A  lot  of  people  doubt  that  he  has 
changed  his  mind.  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  it,  and  I  think  the  only  way  we 
are  going  to  avoid  a  war  in  Central 
America  in  the  years  to  come,  and 
there  are  many  people  who  served  in 
this  Congress  who  talked  very  strongly 
about  it,  but  let  me  tell  you  this:  If 
you  were  in  the  infantry,  if  you  fought 
in  the  mud  and  the  water  up  to  your 
waist,  if  you  were  in  a  prison  caxoap  like 
JOHH  McCain  was  for  7  or  8  years,  let 
me  tell  you  that  you  do  not  want  a 
war,  and  you  cannot  fight  a  war  from 
here.  The  way  you  are  going  to  avoid 
it  is  make  sure  there  are  no  mixed  sig- 
nals. 

So  I  ask  you  today  to  make  sure 
there  is  not  a  mixed  signal  and  vote 
against  the  Boland  amendment  and 
vote  for  the  Michel  amendment  with- 
out any  amendments. 

D  1410 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  and  a  half  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  MahkxtI. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
definition  of  "humanitarian  aid"  Is  to 
in  fact  alleviate  himian  suffering.  This 
amendment  is  precisely  the  opposite. 
This  amendment  will  cause  human 
suffering,  not  alleviate  it. 

It  is  not  humanitarian  to  provide  lo- 
gistical support  for  an  army  in  the 
field.  That  is  financing  violence,  not 
alleviating  violence. 

Combat  troops,  K  rations,  helicop- 
ters, and  radar  are  not  humanitarian 
aid.  Are  you  going  to  tell  the  people  in 
Managua  that  it  was  a  humanitarian 
airplane  that  dropped  a  bomb  on  their 
neightxMrhood?  Are  you  going  to  teU 
the  peasants  that  it  was  a  humanitari- 
an piece  of  dynamite  that  blew  up 
their  farm? 

Let  us  debate  what  we  are  talking 
about.  The  issue  is  not  the  Sandinis- 
tas; the  issue  is  the  Contras.  You  can 
put  poison  in  a  candy  wr^iper,  but  it 
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is  still  no  less  poison.  You  can  call  the 

Michel   amendment    "humanitarian," 
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but  to  the  PMPI*  tn  Nicancua  It  it 
■tin  an  undeelared  w»r. 

If  th*  nwlrtant  wants  to  aid  tbe 
Oontn  guwilIlM.  thm  hm  thould  Mk 
tor  It  boBMtly.  But  when  tt  comoa  to 
tho  Contia  foorrfllaa.  my  ooUeacuM 
on  tiM  othar  iMe  of  tbe  alale  an 
itniwaly  wMeayad  and  gullible.  Sud- 
danly  they  are  Nlearacuan  Democratic 
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I  do  not  mnan  to  bdabor  the  obrl- 
oia.  but  the  Contra  eonunanden  are 
not  iinnnrfT»-  letarrtkiw  of  what  they 
can  thenaetvea. 

The  Oontna  are  nothlnc  like  the 
Fbondliw  Fatheta  I  learned  about  tn 
idiodL  Oeorie  Waahlncton  waa  nota 

■In.  Tom  Jeff  enon  waa  not  an  arson- 
1st.  John  F*"*^'**  was  not  a  cutthroat. 
And  the  country  they  founded  has  no 
tnMhiasi  f1"*~<«»^  a  band  of  thuci 
who  violate  e*wy  prlnditle  we  stand 
for.  TIM  Oontraa.  as  the  RepobUeans 
iltarrftM)  them,  remind  me  of  Little 
Red  Rldlnc  Hood.  I  keep  on  looklns 
for  my  saintly  frandmother.  but  I 
keep  on  seeinc  a  wolf  with  blc  white 
tooth 

The  CHAIRMAll.  The  time  of  the 
yiin^wi»Mi  from  ifassachusetts  [Mr. 
MaixxtI  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHXNKT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
Inquire  as  to  how  much  time  remains 
onbothildMff 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  has  11  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  there  are  ISVfc  minutes  re- 
maining on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  CHXNKT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
B  mlnutea  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Damib.]. 

Mr.  O'BRIKN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANHL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  OUnols. 

Mr.  O'BRIKN.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  may 
be  bad  form  to  Inject  a  statistic  at  this 
particular  level  of  the  debate,  but  In 
my  district  In  Illinois,  which  la  mid-Il- 
Unola.  half  Democrat  and  half  Repub- 
lican, in  rwpotwf  to  this  question  on 
my  questionnaire  which  Just  came 
bark.  "Do  you  support  XJB.  economic 
and  military  sssiatance  to  Central 
Aiaertcan   countries   to   prevent   the 

of  Soviet  and   Cuban   Influ- 

e?"  Fhre  out  of  eight  said.  "Yes." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  DANIKL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  strong  opposition  to  the  Boland 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Houae  know.  I  have  op- 
posed covert  military  aid  to  the  Om- 
tras.  Indeed.  I  have  opposed  providing 
covert  military  goods  of  any  kind 
whatever  to  the  Contraa.  But.  I  must 
also  oppose  the  Boland  amendment.  I 
do  so  prlndpally  for  two  reasons' 

First,  on  Its  face.  It  eliminates  the 
ability  of  the  President  of  the  Dnlted 
Statea  to  protect  \3M.  dtlsens  and  dip- 
lomats In  Nicaragua  In  the  event  of  a 


hostage  situation  or  rapid  destablHiar 
tlon  In  the  area,  and  to  honor  our 
solemn  treaty  obligations  to  our  allies 
If  that  becomes  necessary  In  the 
future.  ^    ^^ 

Second.  It  Is  an  amendment  to  the 
wrong  legislative  vehicle,  since  the 
Mlchel-McCurdy-McDade  amendment 
doea  not  provide  any  of  the  money 
%ttmt  the  new  fV«<»»*^  amendment  re- 
stricts. 

The  Michel  amendment  only  pro- 
vides humanitarian  aid  and  allows 
iharlng  of  Information  with  the  Nica- 
ragua democratic  reslstanee.  The 
ft/^iaiiH  amcnnMlment  would  gut  the 
Michel  amendment.  It  goes  so  far  as  to 
prohibit  the  United  States  from  ex- 
changing Information  with  the  groups 
opposing  communism  in  Nicaragua.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  say  we  will  give  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  groups  fighting 
Commission  on  our  doorstep  but  we 
cannot  talk  to  them. 

If  the  UjB.  Oovemment  cannot  talk 
to  them,  how  are  we  supposed  to  deliv- 
er humanitarian  aid  to  them?  How  are 
we  supposed  to  monitor  and  encourage 
their  observance  of  human  rights? 

The  first  point  I  mentioned  about 
protecting  Americans  concerns  me 
greatly.  The  Boland  amendment 
makes  clear  that  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens—even if  the  Sandinistas  seize  our 
Embassy  or  round  up  all  Americans  in 
Nicaragua— the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  not  allowed  to  use  the 
XJ£.  Armed  Forces  to  protect  Ameri- 
can dtlaens.  Listen  doaely  to  what  the 
Boland  amendment  says— and  I  am 
quoting  the  relevant  portions: 

No  fundi  available  durins  any  flKal 
year  to  tlie  *  *  *  Department  of 
Defenae  *  *  *  may  be  obUcated  or  expended 
for  the  puipoaea  or  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  mpportlns  *  *  *  mOltary  or  parar 
military  operations  tn  Nicaragua  by  any 
natkn*  *  *. 

The  plain  result  of  that  language  is 
that  no  Department  of  Defense  money 
can  be  used  for  the  United  SUtes  to 
conduct  military  operations  in  Nicara- 
gua under  any  circumstances,  no 
matter  how  bad  things  get. 

Now.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  spon- 
sor of  the  Boland  amendment  intends 
that  the  President  should  be  prohibit- 
ed from  sending  U.S.  special  oper- 
ations forces  temporarily  into  Nicara- 
gua to  rescue  Americans  in  a  hostage 
situation  like  we  had  in  Iran. 

But  that  Is  what  the  Boland  amend- 
ment says,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
should  pass  a  law  that  says  right  on  lU 
face  that  something  is  prohibited  and 
then  rely  on  some  assurances  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  It  doecn't  really 
mean  what  it  says,  that  it  means  some- 
thing else  the  exact  opposite.  Also,  by 
adopting  the  Boland  amendment,  we 
would  supersede  the  War  Powers  Res- 
olution, which  was  so  carefully  crafted 
to  take  care  of  just  these  kinds  of 
problems. 
I  do  not  think  this  Is  wise. 


I  note  also  that  the  same  Boland 
amendment  language,  which  I  quoted 
Just  a  minute  ago.  absolutely  prohibits 
the  President  from  using  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
Costa  Rica  and  Honduras  for  defen- 
sive operations  In  Nicaragua  if  they 
are  attacked  by  the  Sandinistas  Thus. 
the  Boland  amendment  could  be 
viewed  as  an  abrogation  of  our  solemn 
treaty  obligation  to  aid  bi  the  defense 
of  otir  allies  under  the  Rio  Treaty  If 
tbe  Bandl"***"  attack  them. 

I  believe  this  President  when  he  says 
that  he  will  not  tolerate  Soviet  high- 
performance  aircraft  In  Nicaragua.  I 
do  not  believe  we.  as  Member*  of  Con- 
gress, should  place  the  President  in  a 
position  of  being  forced  to  accept  a 
strategic  threat  to  our  security  inter- 
esU.  Tet.  if  adopted,  the  Boland 
amendment  will  have  exactly  that  con- 
sequence. In  short,  we  must  defeat  the 
P4>l^»w<  amendment — to  preserve  the 
mitiiiwiim  flexibility  the  President  of 
the  United  States— any  President  must 
have  to  protect  the  security  Interest  of 
the  United  States. 

As  I  sUted  earlier,  the  Boland 
amendment  does  not  belong  on  this 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  The 
proper  place  to  consider  the  Boland 
amendment— which  establishes  a  per- 
manent prohibition  on  a  particular  use 
of  UjS.  Intelligence  fimdlng— is  on  the 
fiscal  year  1986  Intelllgenoe  authoriza- 
tion bill.  That  bill  has  already  been  re- 
ported by  the  Intelligence  Committee 
and  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  Is  currently  pending  on  the  House 
Calendar. 

When  we  take  up  the  bill  to  provide 
Intelligence  money  for  fiscal  year  1986, 
that  Is  when  we  should  take  up  the 
question  of  how  to  restrict  Uitelllgence 
money  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

I  believe  it  Is  Important  to  point  out 
that.  Just  4  weeks  ago  In  marking  up 
the  fiscal  year  1986  Uitelllgenoe  au- 
thorization bill,  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee  specifically  rejected  the 
Boland  amendment  prohibition,  which 
is  now  under  debate  as  too  restrictive 
and  unduly  encumbering  of  Presiden- 
tial prerogaUves.  I  believe  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  made  the  right  ded- 
sion  in  defeating  the  Boland  amend- 
ment In  committee  and  I  believe  we 
should  defeat  It  now  on  the  floor. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the 
Boland  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  rise  in  support 
of  the  Mlchel-McCurdy-McDade 
amendment. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  have 
served  in  a  legislative  body  for  about 
27  years,  and  there  has  been  more  con- 
fusion over  this  simple  Issue  than  any 
which   I   have   encountered   In   that 

quarter  century.  

The  issue  Is  communism  or  democrar 
cy,  freedom  or  slavery.  And  if  there 
are  any  ^»"ftng  us  who  do  not  know 
the    difference    twtween    the    two.    I 
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would  refer  them  to  Lech  Walesa  In 
Poland  or  the  Jews  In  Russia. 

Communism  Is  sodallsm  In  a  hurry. 
It  Is  sodallsm  plus  the  firing  squad.  It 
matters  not  how  you  choose  to  define 
It,  It  Is  an  International  oonvlracy  de- 
signed to  rob  people  of  their  liberty 
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and  their  freedom.  It  comes  to  power 
by  deceit  and  remains  in  power  by 
force.  I  know  of  no  better  example 
than  the  situation  In  Nicaragua  today 
to  illustrate  the  point.  The  Sandinis- 
tas promised  Nicaragua  democracy 
and  they  delivered  a  police  state. 
Many  of  our  colleagues  have  confused 
leftwlng  rule  with  communism,  but 
there  is  a  vast  difference. 

If  we  are  oonoemed  about  the  forces 
arrayed  against  us  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  such  as  the  Near  East  and 
Southeast  Asia,  we  should  be  alarmed 
that  those  same  forces— the  PLO.  the 
East  Germans,  the  North  Vietnamese, 
and  the  Russians— are  arrayed  against 
us  in  Central  America.  It  makes  little 
sense  to  spend  $300  billion  a  year  to 
protect  ourselves  from  Russian  com- 
munism and  allow  it  to  florish  on  our 
own  doorsteps. 

The  question  has  been  raised.  How 
can  a  small  country  of  2%  million 
people  pose  a  threat  to  the  United 
States?  The  answer  is.  It  cannot.  The 
threat  Is  posed  from  forces  outside  the 
area,  working  through  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua.  Marxism  cazmot 
survive  in  Central  America  without  ex- 
ternal involvement. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  had 
this  Congress  not  propped  up  this 
Communist  government  with  a  dona- 
tion of  $117  million  to  allow  it  to  con- 
solidate its  gains,  we  might  have  a  dif- 
ferent situation  in  Nicaragua  today. 

Here  let  me  speak  directly  to  my 
Democratic  colleagues.  Last  fall,  we 
were  trampled  at  the  polls  in  the  Pres- 
idential election.  The  score  for  the 
States  was  1  to  49.  Postelection  polls 
Indicated  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
that  political  loss  was  the  perception 
that  the  Democrats  were  soft  on  de- 
fense. If  we  now  fall  to  oppose  the 
spread  of  communism  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  we  are  once  more  per- 
ceived to  be  soft  on  defense,  and  com- 
munism, then  we  could  be  shut  out 
completely  in  the  next  election. 

Our  record  on  the  replacement  of 
rig^twlng  military  dictators  over  the 
past  several  years  has  not  been  a  good 
one.  In  Cuba,  we  sumrarted  Castro 
over  Batista;  in  Iran,  we  pulled  the  rug 
out  from  under  the  Shah  in  favor  of 
Khomeini;  and  then  we  collaborated 
In  the  prooeas  of  replacing  the  oppres- 
sive Somoaa  regime  with  communism. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  these 
rlghtwlng  dictatorships  were  accepta- 
ble forms  of  governing,  they  are  not. 
However,  they  did  not  with  one  excep- 
tion attempt  to  impose  their  repressive 
forms  of  government  on  others.  Tet 
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Castro  has  used  his  island  base  to 
export  revolution  In  Latin  America 
and  has  supplied  the  manpower  for 
Communist  mischief  In  Africa;  Kho- 
meini has  poisoned  the  entire  BClddle 
East  with  his  fanaticism  and  has  col- 
laborated with  Russian  client-states 
where  it  suited  his  purposes;  and  Com- 
munist Managua  has  announced— and 
demonstrated— that  its  revolution  is 
without  borders. 

Why  should  we  be  concerned?  There 
are  many  reasons.  First  there  are  hu- 
manitarian concerns.  When  Commu- 
nist regimes  take  hold,  the  people 
flee— they  vote  with  their  feet.  They 
fled  Eastern  Europe  after  the  Second 
World  War.  They  fled  North  Vietnam 
after  the  partition.  They  fled  Cuba 
when  Castro  came  to  jiower.  And 
where  will  they  go?  No  other  Central 
American  state  can  support  its  own 
populace,  let  alone  an  Influx  from  first 
one  fallen  country  then  another. 

They  will  move  slowly,  but  in  great 
numbers  across  the  land-bridge  which 
Is  Mexico.  And  what  will  we  do  then? 
The  burden  on  our  Southwest  and 
Southeast  will  be  insupportable.  Our 
unemployment  rate  will  rise  dramati- 
cally. Our  capadty  for  providing  serv- 
ices will  be  exhausted.  We  must  care 
what  happens  to  these  people  who  do 
not  want  to  leave  their  homelands,  but 
have  no  choice.  And  we  must  care 
what  happens  to  our  own  land  in  the 
face  of  such  a  crisis. 

And  there  are  concerns  of  the  econo- 
my and  trade.  We  are  a  maritime 
nation.  The  sealanes  of  the  Caribbean 
must  remain  open  and  available  to  us. 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  function  to  the 
modem  world. 

Two  of  the  most  revered  Democratic 
Presidents  of  the  20th  century  have 
been  forced  by  drciunstance  to  con- 
front communism. 

In  1947,  President  Truman  recog- 
nized the  peril  to  world  peace  inherent 
in  the  Communist  attempt  to  take 
over  Greece.  He  set  forth  our  national 
goal  in  that  regard,  and  the  Truman 
doctrine  was  bom.  Just  15  years  later. 
President  Kennedy  was  also  forced  to 
look  in  the  face  of  the  Communist 
threat  when  with  great  courage  he 
called  the  Russian  bluff,  and  ordered 
the  missiles  out  of  Cuba. 

In  the  first  case,  we  possessed  the 
strength  of  the  victor,  in  the  second, 
we  were  favored  with  a  lot  of  luck.  In 
both  cases,  open  warfare  was  averted. 
Now,  if  the  Soviets  dedde  to  put  mis- 
siles in  place  in  the  outskirts  of  Mana- 
gua, who  among  us  can  say  with  confi- 
dence that  two  dozen  Russian  subma- 
rines will  not  rise  in  the  Pacific  and 
the  Caribbean  to  deny  us  the  right  to 
protest? 

Our  Republican  President  has  indi- 
cated there  will  be  no  Cubas  on  this 
continent  on  his  watch.  Does  this  Con- 
gress want  to  prove  him  wrong? 

We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  tem- 
porizing or  compromising  with  marx- 


ism in  this  hemisphere.  There  must  be 
no  i^peasement,  the  cost  will  be  too 
steep.  We  need  do  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  to  impose  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine in  order  that  this  foreign  ideolo- 
gy will  not  spread  beyond  the  Cuban 
boundaries.  Because  as  Hiram  Mann 
so  aptly  said: 

No  one  wins  when  freedom  falls. 
The  best  men  rot  in  fOthy  JaOs 
And    thoae   who   cry   "Appeaael    Ap- 
pease!" 

Are  hanged  by  those  they  try  to 
please. 
Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iioiiislana. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  for  yielding.  Let  me  just 
ask  him  a  question. 

I  talked  with  some  Democrats  today, 
good  solid  colleagues  of  mine  In  the 
House,  who  planned  to  vote  for 
Michel  but  also  planned  to  vote  for 
BoLAHD,    kind   of   covering   all   their 


Would  the  gentleman  address  that 
subject  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  If  they  are  going  to 
vote  for  both,  that  is  contradictory. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Daitikl] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gmtleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Dahibl]. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to 
the  Members,  if  you  are  going  to  vote 
for  both,  that  is  contradictory.  You 
cannot  be  consistent  if  you  vote  for 
both  of  them. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield  fiuther  just 
briefly,  is  the  gentleman  telling  us  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  that  if  we  do  in 
fact  support  some  aid  to  the  Cnitras 
to  keep  the  pressure  on  the  Sandinis- 
tas for  freedom,  if  we  do  that,  we 
should  vote  for  the  Michel  amend- 
ment and  agsinst  the  Boland  amend- 
ment?         

Mr.  DANIEL.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  So  the  Boland 
amendment  is  the  critical  vote,  and  we 
should  vote  no? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect.      

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wfO 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fitwoCUlfornia. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

A  few  minutes  ago  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  tbe  Intelllgenoe  Commit- 
tee indicated  that  reaUy  the  Boland 
amendment  would  not  destroy  the 
Michel  amendment;  It  would  only  con- 
strain funding  through  intelllgenoe 
agendes.  But  on  October  10,  1984.  I 
think  he  laid  out  some  different  legls- 
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UMI 


IMn  hMory  for  uiintHlly  the  Mme 
anMMkiiaiit.  for  he  mM.  and  I  quote: 

Ut  BM  bO*  f«7  etatf  tbat  tbto  prohfU- 
tloB  appllM  to  «0  tundi  avmOable  In  OmbI 
'  IMS  nsutflHi  of  any  oooounttnc  pro- 
■t  uy  aaMcy.  It  elMrty  prolilbiu 
[paidttmo.  tadudiiw  tboM  tram  ae- 
,»«..«  for  MlartH  aiid  aU  rapport  oo^ 
Tba  problMttan  to  ao  •trteUy  written  that  la 
atao  ptohfblta  tnmfen  of  equtpeient  ae- 
quired  at  no  eoot. 

[CR8-4081 

80,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  lubmlt 
|h«t  In  fnet  the  dlatliifulahed  gentle- 
mui'i  tinendment  would  destroy  the 
Ktehei  ■mendment. 

llr  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman  there 
•n  no  fundi  In  this  bill  to  which  the 
ffr>iMM«  amendment  would  apply,  not 
one  dollar. 

Mr.  BIAOOL  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  tentle- 
BMn  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAOOL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rlae 
in  mpport  of  the  Michel  amendment 
to  ELR.  25T7.  the  mipplanental  appro- 
prlaUoiM  bill  for  flK»l  year  1986.  This 
repreeente  a  relteratkm  of  my  earlier 
pott^tom  In  favor  of  providing  humani- 
tarian aid  to  the  Contra*  In  Nicaragua. 
I  believe  this  position  waa  sound  3 
months  ago  and  It  remains  ao  today. 

As  I  did  at  the  time  of  the  last  vote. 
let  me  state  that  It  la  not  a  sutement 
of  support  for  any  UJB.  military  in- 
volvement In  Nicaragua.  I  have  voted 
agiJiMit  that  specific  proposal  before 
and  would  again. 

In  Mldltkm.  my  aupport  of  humani- 
tarian aid  to  the  Contras  Is  not  a  blan- 
ket OKlorsement  of  the  Contras.  In 
some  rcspecta  we  must  evaluate  this 
issue  from  the  context  of  what  Is  the 
lesser  of  the  two  evils.  In  my  judg- 
Boent.  the  failure  to  provide  aid  and 
malr**'"  pressure  on  the  Sandlnlsta 
government  would  be  the  greater  of 
the  two  evils. 

I  wish  to  focus  my  attention  on  one 
important  dimension  of  this  issue.  It  is 
the  Issue  which  for  me  cements  the  ra- 
tionale for  why  I  support  humanitari- 
an aid.  It  is  also  the  issue  which  frank- 
ly, reveals  a  degree  of  naivety  or  even 
hypocrisy,  on  the  part  of  some  in  this 
body. 

The  issue  most  simply  put  is— the 
8ovlet-8andlnista  link.  It  is  strong,  it  is 
growing  stronger,  and  as  it  does,  poses 
a  genuine  threat  to  this  hemisphere 
and  our  national  security.  It  la  the 
single  most  compelling  reason  why  we 
must  support  the  Contras. 

I  stood  In  this  weU  just  days  after 
President  Ortega  made  his  now  infa- 
mous trip  to  Moscow.  It  occurred  Just 
days  after  the  narrow  vote  In  this 
House  against  providing  any  aid  to  the 
Cootras.  I  aald  at  that  time  that  the 
picture  of  Ortega  and  Soviet  leader 
Oorbaehev  may  not  be  worth  a  thou- 
sand words,  but  certainly  it  should  be 
worth  at  least  the  two  votes  necessary 
to  ^In  passage  of  a  humanitarian  aid 
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package.  I  beUeved  that  then— I  be- 
lieve It  now— and  I  sense  It  will  be  con- 
firmed later  today  when  we  vote  again 
on  the  Michel  amendment 

An  Interesting  but  revealing  foot- 
note on  Ortega  and  his  propensity  to 
visit  Moscow  according  to  the  D60 
this  was  In  fact.  Ortega's  aeventh  visit 
to  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  past  5 
years.  However,  this  visit  at  least  pro- 
duced some  visible  resulto  with  re- 
newed commitments  of  aid  from  the 

Soviets. 

I  Mk— for  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  condemned  the  Soviet  Union 
for  their  Invasion  and  occupations  of 
Caechoslovakla  and  Afghanistan  and 
their  reign  of  terror  by  satellite  in 
Poland— what  about  Nicaragua? 

Ptor  those  who  rightly  condemned 
the  Soviet  Union  for  their  shooting 
down  of  Korean  Air  line  flight  007 
and  the  resulting  murders  of  more 
than  260  innocent  people  includng  our 
late  ooUeague.  I^rry  McDonald— I  say. 
what  about  Nicaragua? 

POr  those  who  Join  as  cosponsors  of 
various  reeolutions  commemorating 
Captive  Nations  week  or  month  and 
the  more  than  60  million  people  In 
this  nation  under  Soviet  domination— 
I  say.  what  about  Nicaragua? 

Por  those  who  denounced  the  Soviet 
Union's  murder  of  MaJ.  Arthur  Nlchol- 
Bon— I  say.  what  about  Nicaragua? 

Por  those  who  condemn  and  Join  in 
marches  to  protest  the  Soviet  Union's 
ruthless  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews— I 
aay.  what  about  Nicaragua? 

^r  those  who  express  concern 
about  continued  Soviet  vloUtlons  of 
arms  agreements  such  as  SALT  11— I 
say.  what  about  Nicaragua? 

My  concern  here  rests  with  the  occa- 
sional double  standard  we  employ  in 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
their  policies  around  the  world.  Por 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  stand  up 
and  defend  Israel  and  rightfully  so— 
how  can  you  then  turn  and  vote 
against  aid  to  the  Contras.  The  effect 
of  this  vote  is  to  maintain  the  Sandl- 
nlsta regime  backed  and  financed  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Sandinistas  are 
openly  courting  and  seeking  alignment 
with  PLO  and  reports  continue  to  in- 
crease about  anti-Semitism  being  prac- 
ticed in  Nicaragua. 

It  is  time  we  applied  a  little  consist- 
ency around  here.  Either  we  are 
against  Soviet  expansionism  or  we  are 
not.  Either  we  are  against  Soviet  sd- 
venturlsm  or  we  are  not.  Either  we  are 
against  the  establishment  of  Soviet 
satellite  or  puppet  governments 
around  the  world  or  we  are  not. 

If  we  are  against  the  above  points- 
then  there  is  no  real  choice  but  to  vote 
for  hvunanltarlan  aid  to  the  Contras 
who  are  as  their  name  means— the 
main  alternative  to  the  Sandinistas  in 
Nicaragua. 

I  contend  that  as  long  as  the  f  uiKla- 
mental  premise  behind  providing  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  the  Cmitras  is  to  try 


and  stop  further  Soviet  expansion  into 
Nicaragua  and  Central  America— that 
Is  a  sound  and  defensible  premise.  It  is 
obvious  that  with  each  passing  day 
that  we  do  not  provide  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras—it  solidifies  the  position  of  the 
Sandinistas  and  continues  to  give  the 
Soviet  Union  the  foothold  it  wants  in 
that  region.  All  one  has  to  do  is  consid- 
er the  new  military  aggressiveness  of 
the  Bsndlnlsta*  against  its  border  na- 
tions of  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  to 
aee  how  committed  the  Soviets  are  in 
this  region. 

To  me  we  are  faced  with  a  historic 
choice  today.  We  can  vote  now  for  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  allow  the  freedom 
fighting  Contras  to  stay  strong  and 
wiaintAiw  pressure  on  the  Sandinistas 
to  work  for  a  restoration  of  freedom 
and  movement  toward  a  diplomatic  so- 
lution, this  we  can  do  without  causing 
us  to  drift  any  further  Into  a  military 
commitment  In  Nicaragua.  The  alter- 
native is  to  vote  down  all  aid  to  the 
Contras  and  let  the  Sovlet-Sandlnlstas 
link  grow  stronger. 

The  consequences  of  falling  to  adopt 
the  Michel  amendment  to  me  seem 
quite  ominous.  It  will  result  in  unilat- 
eral expansion  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  an  expansion  we  can  ill 
afford  to  see  happen.  The  choice  is 
clear— a  vote  today  for  humanitarian 
aid  may  well  avert  the  need  for  a  later 
vote — on  a  more  dangerous  option 
military  aid  to  combat  the  new  Soviet 
regime  in  Nicaragua. 

a  1420 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
IVi  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  BsdbllI. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  understand  exactly  what 
we  are  talking  about  as  we  talk  about 
the  Boland  amendment.  I  have  talked 
to  other  people  and  I  get  the  impres- 
sion there  is  some  confusion  in  regard 
to  what  this  would  do  as  far  as  the 
CIA  is  concerned. 

Many  of  us  were  concerned  when 
the  CIA  mined  the  harbors  and  did 
some  of  those  things,  and  many  of  us 
are  concerned  over  the  lack  of  control 
that  we  have  over  the  activities  of  the 
CIA  In  the  Congress.  The  minority 
Bide  has  recoi^ilsed  that  in  what  they 
put  in  their  amendment. 

Now.  the  Boland  amendment  will 
expire  the  first  of  October.  We  have  a 
chance  in  this  amendment  to  say  that 
It  u  going  to  continue,  that  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  CIA  contingency  fund  to  do 
whatever  they  please  in  Nicaragua.  I 
think  we  ought  to  do  that.  I  would 
think  that  the  minority  would  agree 
that  indeed  that  is  what  we  ought  to 
do. 


If  you  were  In  favor  of  It  before  and 
you  are  In  favor  of  It  now.  this  is  your 
chance. 

True,  sometime  later  we  might  be 
able  to  bring  up  a  bill  to  do  It  But  now 
is  the  time  we  have  an  opporttmlty  to 
do  that  This  does  what  tne  minority 
says  they  want  to  do.  It  says  that 
Indeed  funds  will  not  go  through  the 
CIA,  will  not  go  for  military  action, 
which  is  what  everyone  here  says. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  sure  should 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
stand  tall  to  be  sure  that  indeed  there 
is  no  mixed  signal  as  to  what  we  be- 
lieve. 

[CR8-400] 

I  urge  support  for  the  Boland 
amendment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuConr]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  Boland  amendment 
and  against  the  Michel  amendment. 

From  the  beginning,  our  adventures 
in  Nicaragua  have  been  a  textbook 
lesson  in  how  not  to  run  foreign 
policy,  a  lesson  in  how  to  start  a  war. 
Without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
Congress,  the  Reagan  administration 
initiated  a  convert  war  against  the 
Sandlnlsta  Government.  As  this  war 
began  to  escalate,  the  administration 
gave  Congress  a  series  of  conflicting 
stories  regarding  the  nature  of  our 
support  and  the  goals  of  the  15.000 
Contras  fighting  in  Nicaragua. 

Ironleaily.  the  tablea  have  now 
turned.  Today  the  administration 
openly  seeks  to  topple  the  8anrtinlBt.as. 
but  Congress  has  become  skittish,  so 
has  tried  to  <<1i>giii«»  proposals  as  hu- 
manitarian assistance. 

The  Michel  amendment  turns  this 
deception  Into  an  art  form  and  would 
wipe  out  every  gain  Congress  has 
made  in  the  past  2  years  to  prevent 
direct  U.S.  military  involvement  in 
Nicaragua. 

Plrst.  by  allowing  the  CIA  to  imme- 
diately begin  sharing  Information  with 
the  Contras,  the  Michel  amendment 
would  partially  rollback  an  existing 
prohibition  on  U.S.  military  aid  to 
these  forces.  Now.  CIA  Involvement  is 
defended  by  the  amendment's  spon- 
sors ss  a  way  to  "ensure  that  we  can 
monitor  and  encourage— the  Contras— 
observance  of  human  rights."  This  is 
the  same  CIA  that  wrote  and  distrib- 
uted a  how-to  primer  on  terrorist  tech- 
niques for  the  Contras.  This  is  the 
same  CIA  that  secretly  mined  Nlcara^ 
guan  ports  In  violation  of  internation- 
al law.  Mr.  Michel  can  find  no  strong- 
er candidate  for  the  role  of  moral 
guardian  to  the  Contras? 

Next  Michel  would  allow  the  restric- 
tions on  U.8.  military  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras to  end  altogether  on  October  1. 
Members  should  know  that  by  ending 
these  restrictions,  we  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  give  the  Contras 


military  aid  and  supplies  from  existing 
CIA  contingency  funds— a  prescription 
for  disaster. 

But  the  Michel  amendment  doesn't 
stop  there.  To  make  absolutely  sure 
that  they  want  for  nothing,  the 
amendment  allows  $27  million  in  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  the  Contras  between 
now  and  the  end  of  March— a  tidy  sub- 
sidy of  nearly  $3  million  a  month. 

Let's  put  this  aid  In  context.  The 
United  Nations  High  Commission  on 
Refugees  currently  runs  a  camp  in 
Nicaragua  providing  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  to  over  19.000  refugees. 
The  annual  budget  for  this  camp?  Just 
over  $4  million.  Even  if  you  buy  the 
argument  that  the  fundhig  provided 
by  the  Michel  amendment  is  humani- 
tarian, you're  voting  to  create  the 
Club  Med  of  refugee  camps. 

But  if  you  take  a  closer  look,  it  be- 
comes dear  that  Michel  is  not  human- 
itarian aid  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation. The  $27  million  will  not  be 
used  to  meet  the  needs  of  civilians  dis- 
placed by  the  covert  war,  but  to  pro- 
vide food  and  equipment— possibly  in- 
cluding C-47  cargo  planes  and  other 
aircraft— to  the  combatants  them- 
selves. 

The  Michel  amendment  escalates 
the  war.  A  war  that  the  former  U.S. 
military  commander  in  Central  Amer- 
ica has  said  the  Contras  probably  can't 
win.  A  war  that  has  earned  us  the  cen- 
sure of  our  allies  in  Latin  America  and 
Elurope.  A  war  that  runs  a  daily  risk  of 
spreading  into  Honduras  or  Costa 
Rica.  A  war  that  gives  the  Sandlnlsta 
directorate  an  excuse  to  continue  re- 
pressive policies  and  increase  the  size 
of  its  armed  forces. 

It  doesn't  have  to  be  that  way.  The 
United  States  is  not  alone  in  its  con- 
cern about  the  nature  and  actions  of 
the  Sandlnlsta  Government.  But. 
while  the  Sandinistas  have  been 
roundly  condemned  by  governments 
throughout  Latin  America,  none  of 
these  governments— with  the  excep- 
tion of  Honduras  and  El  Salvador- 
supports  our  covert  war  against  Nica- 
ragua. The  trade  embargo  recently  im- 
posed by  the  administration  has  had 
the  embarrassing  result  of  making 
Ortega  a  welcome  guest  in  the  capitals 
of  Western  Europe. 

Instead  of  approving  more  military 
aid.  we  should  be  working  to  build  a 
regional  consensus  that  will  allow  for 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  problems 
in  Central  America.  To  start  down  this 
road,  the  House  must  alter  the  Michel 
plan  by  passing  two  amendments  to  be 
offered  by  Congressmen  Bolahd  and 
Gkphabdt. 

The  Boland  amendment  would  con- 
tinue. Indefinitely,  the  prohibition  on 
direct  or  indirect  military  assistance  to 
the  Contras.  forcing  us  to  scale  back 
our  Involvement  in  the  covert  war. 
The  Gephardt  amendment  would 
delay  implementation  of  the  lilchel 
plan  for  6  months  to  allow  the  Conta- 


dora  nations.  Mexico,  Venesuela, 
Panama,  and  Colombia,  more  time  to 
frame  a  regional  settlement  for  Cen- 
tral America.  There  is  reason  to  hope 
that  Contadora  can  bring  results. 
Right  now,  the  group  is  debating  the 
final  draft  of  a  regional  peace  pn^xis- 
al.  with  high  level  discussions  sched- 
uled for  the  near  future. 

Contadora  will  not  succeed  without 
U.S.  support.  That  the  process  has 
come  this  far  is  a  testament  to  the 
desire  of  nations  throughout  Latin 
America  for  a  peaceful  resolution. 

Par  better  than  the  Michel  plan, 
even  if  it  is  amended,  is  an  alternative 
to  be  offered  by  Congressmen  Hamil- 
TOH  and  Barhss.  The  Barnes-Hamilton 
alternative  allows  for  $14  million  in  as- 
sistance to  Nlcaraguan  refugees.  This 
aid  is  to  be  administered  by  either  the 
Red  Cross  or  the  United  Nations  High 
Commission  on  Refugees— if  they  de- 
termine the  money  is  needed  to  meet 
legitimate  need.  Both  the  UNHCR  and 
the  Red  Cross  have  an  international 
reputation  for  Impartial  and  efficient 
distribution  of  relief  aid.  WhUe  I  be- 
Ueve  that  $14  million  is  an  inflated 
total,  by  going  this  route  we  assure 
that  to  the  extent  possible,  U.S.  hu- 
manitarian aid  will  not  be  used  to  un- 
derwrite  the  Contras. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Shklby]. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Chairman,  today's 
debate  has  once  again  highlighted  the 
problems  endemic  to  this  body's  ex- 
ploratory process— a  process  which 
often  leads  us  to  be  too  preoccupied 
with  the  "how,"  "where,"  and  "what" 
rather  than  the  "why."  This  Is  under- 
standable. It  is  easy  to  focus  attention 
on  Contra  human  rights  abuses.  It  is 
far  more  difficult  to  dwell  on  the  sys- 
temic oppression  which  has  come  to 
permeate  Nlcaraguan  society— an  op- 
pression which  has  provided  the  fer- 
tile ground  from  which  the  Contras 
have  spawned. 

The  Sandinistas  have  betrayed  their 
own  revolution.  They  have  betrayed 
their  supporters  at  home.  They  have 
betrayed  their  supporters  abroad. 
Most  of  all.  they  have  betrayed  them- 
selves. 

The  Sandlnlsta  dictatorship  is  a  to- 
talitarian state,  and  it  has  done  what 
all  totalitarian  states  do:  It  has  stifled 
both  democracy  and  those  who  so  ably 
uphold  its  values— the  press,  the 
church,  and  ultimately  the  voters. 

There  are  those  who  say  this  Isnt 
America's  problem.  Why  should  it 
matter  if  Nicaragua  is  a  totalitarian 
state?  Well,  this  seems  to  beg  the 
question.  Pree  elections.  I've  been  told, 
are  a  rare  commodity  in  totalitarian 
states.  Dissent  is  a  precarious  occupa- 
tion. Ask  Mr.  Castro's  politteal  oppo- 
nents what  they  think  about  Cuban 
political  debate. 


lir.  caaalnnan.  demoentk  tUtM  do 
not  tttUfek  ttMlr  nelghbora.  Demoentic 
■UtM  do  not  martflT  oury  out  war. 
Damoermtte  BtatM.  u  «e  well  know. 
an  itfttctant  to  wend  a  cwt  deal  of 
money  on  anna.  In  ahort,  democratic 
atatea  ai«  not.  nor  will  they  ever  be  a 
threat  to  the  free  world. 

The  Contraa  are  not  angtia.  There 
are  certainly  ohjeetlonable  elements 
«»Mi«j  tturtr  ranka.  But  aa  Wlnaton 
Churehm  oooe  aakt:  "Democracy  U  the 
werat  syatem  In  the  world  except  for 
aU  of  the  otbera."  For  aU  of  thetr 
teutta,  the  Oontraa  are  far  i>ref  arable 
to  the  altematlTe— the  alternative  of 
mmiou  of  "foot  people"  fleelnc  poaal- 
ble  totaUtarten  atatea  in  Central 
/nwmmrti^,  the  altematlre  of  our  bor- 
ders b^nc  overrun  by  millions  of 
huncry  refuseea  who  only  deaire  to 
live  In  peace:  and  the  alternative  of 
Soviet  aatemte  govonmenta  ilttlnc 
astride  the  RIo  Orande. 

Cloalnf  our  eyea  and  wlahtnc  the 
threat  away  may  temporarily  work  in 
M^»nimkMn,  but  to  abrocatc  our  duty 
here  in  our  own  backyard  does  not 
bode  well  for  the  future  of  a  nation 
such  as  ours. 
Vote  to  aid  the  Contraa. 
Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yMd  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tesaa  [Mr.  Piaasl. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  In  support  of  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  preferred  road  offered  us  in 
terms  of  U.8.  pdUcy  in  Nicaragua.  I  am 
convlnoed  that  the  options  available  to 
ua  at  this  time  are  found  at  neither  ex- 
treme—but rather  a  middle  course  al- 
lowing ua  the  flexibility  to  respond  to 
what  I  hope  will  be  changing  drcum- 
stanoea  in  Nkaragua. 

I  think  it  la  important  that  we  apply 
preasure  on  the  Sandlnlsta  govern- 
ment. We  should  continue  to  make 
known  our  oonoems  about  the  policies 
of  the  Sandlnlsta  government.  We 
must  continue  to  press  for  freedom  of 
the  press  and  religious  freedoms  In 
Nicaragua.  We  must  not  turn  our 
backs  on  those  In  Nicaragua  who  want 
more  for— and  from  their  country. 

We  have  been  at  odds  (or  years  now 
over  how  beat  to  bring  about  change  in 
Nicaragua.  I  think  there  Is  little  doubt 
that  the  policies  of  the  past  have 
yielded  deficient  reaulta.  In  additiim. 
the  poUdea  of  the  past  have  resulted 
in  our  lBOlatl4Tn  both  regionally  and 
globally.  We  stand  virtually  alone  now 
in  our  quest  for  a  democratic  Nicara- 
gua. 

We  must  now  look  toward  the  future 
and  determine  exactly  what  our  goals 
are  In  the  region.  Must  we  insist  upon 
a  government  Just  like  ours  In  order  to 
eatabllsh  frloxlly  relations?  Must  we 
Insist  that  the  Sandinistas  relinquish 
their  control  over  that  country?  Or. 
should  we  insist  that  the  Oovemment 
of  Nicaragua  respect  the  concerns  of 
natlA""  in  this  hemisphere  that  exoea- 
alve    military    buildup    and    Marxist 
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rhetoric  cmly  serve  to  further  destabi- 
Uae  a  region  in  crisis? 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  goal  should 
be  a  friendly  government  in  Nicaragua 
which  allows  basic  freedoms  for  iU 
people,  free  from  external  interven- 
tion. In  strong  pursuit  of  the  ideals 
which  spawned  the  1979  assumption  of 
power  of  the  present  government. 

There  is  currently  a  force  of  IS.OOO 
plus  in  Nicaragua  fighting  to  reverse 
the  shortcomings  of  the  Sandlnlsta 
government.  This  is  a  force  which 
began  receiving  U.S.  support  4  years 
ago  even  though  in  a  clandestine  fash- 
ion. It  Is  a  fighting  force  which  leaves 
much  to  be  deaired  but  it  is  all  that 
we've  got.  We  cannot  at  this  time 
simply  wash  our  hands  of  the  entire 
matter  and  leave  them  to  their  own 
devices 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend  to  support 
the  Michel  amendment  today.  The  sit- 
uation in  Nicaragua  is  fluid:  One 
minute  that  government  appears 
ready  to  address  the  concerns  ex- 
preaaed  by  other  nations  in  this  hemi- 
sphere and  the  next  moment  anti-U.8. 
rhetoric  permeates  the  air.  We.  on  the 
other  hand,  tend  to  respond  to  these 
political  swings  with  threats  and  innu- 
endo. 

I  believe  that  the  Michel  amend- 
ment offers  a  weU-balanoed  approach 
to  Tnf*"***"'"g  pressure  on  the  Sandl- 
nlsta government:  The  provision  of 
nonlethal  material  support  and  Incen- 
tives for  domestic  reforms. 

However.  I  do  not  believe  at  this 
point  that  we  want  to  open  the  door 
for  renewed  full  J3S.  Intelligence  ac- 
tivitlea  against  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua.  We  have  failed  terribly  at 
this  task  over  the  past  several  years 
and  I  am  not  convinced  that  we  have 
developed  a  program  for  involving 
these  agencies.  For  this  reason  I 
Intend  to  continue  my  support  for  the 
Boland  amendment. 

My  anticipated  votes  on  this  Issue 
are  consistent  with  my  past  position 
on  aid  to  the  Contras.  I  have  consist- 
ently opposed  covert  direct  or  Indirect 
military  or  paramilitary  aid  to  the 
Contraa.  but  rather  continued  support 
for  those  seeking  changes  in  the  Nica- 
raguan  Oovemment. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  I^achI. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  largest  issue  before  this  body  nei- 
ther relates  to  support  nor  lack  there- 
of for  the  Sandinistas.  Few  In  America 
are  sympathetic  to  the  leftward  lurch 
in  Nicaragua. 

The  primary  Issue  is  the  rule  of  law 
and  the  constitutional  process.  In  this 
context  I  am  reminded  of  the  reminis- 
cences of  the  Oennan  Pastor  Martin 
Niemoller,  reflecting  on  that  dark 
moment  in  the  human  soul  we  now 
call  the  Holocaust: 


"First,"  Pastor  Niemoller  wrote, 
"they  came  after  the  Jews  and  I  was 
not  a  Jew.  so  I  did  not  object. 

"Then  they  came  after  the  Catholics 
and  I  was  not  a  Catholic,  so  I  did  not 
object. 

"Then  they  came  after  the  trade 
unionists  and  I  was  not  a  trade  union- 
ists, so  I  did  not  object. 

"Then  they  came  after  me  and  no 
one  was  left  to  object." 

As  we  craft  law  in  this  body,  we  are 
responalble  above  anything  else  to  see 
that  the  rule  of  law  Is  advanced.  In 
this  context  it  might  not  be  suggested 
that: 

First  they  broke  the  law  of  the 
land— the  Boland  amendment— and  we 
were  not  Nicaraguans.  so  we  did  not 
object. 

Then  they  mined  the  hartwrs  and 
distributed  assassination  maniials  and 
we  were  not  Nlcaragiuuis.  so  we  did 
not  object. 

Then  they  withdrew  from  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  World  Court  and  we 
were  not  Nicaraguans.  so  we  did  not 
object. 

Then  they  asked  for  full-fledged  au- 
thority to  wage  a  full-fledged  war. 
Now  we  have  no  choice  but  to  object. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  Boland 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chief 
deputy  whip  on  the  Republican  side, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Loar- 

PUKl. 

Mr.  liOEFFLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
defeating  the  Boland  amendment  this 
body  will  be  taking  an  essential  first 
step  in  redeeming  our  Nation's  com- 
mitment to  our  friends,  our  ideals,  and 
our  fundamental  interests  in  Central 
America. 

To  each  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
may  I  reiterate  once  again  that  the 
Boland  amendment  is  a  gutting 
amendment.  It  is  a  killing  amendment 
to  the  Michel  amendment,  (or  if 
Boland  passes,  there  wlU  be  no 
method  by  which  we  can  distribute 
even  humanitarian  assistance  to  the 
NIcaraguan  democratic  resistance,  the 
freedom  fighters  in  that  country.  And 
there  will  be  no  way.  it  will  be  totally 
impossible  for  our  Nation  to  share  in- 
formation and  to  receive  information 
from  the  NIcaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
Boland  amendment  is  a  gutting 
amendment.  You  cannot  have  it  both 
ways  by  voting  for  Boland  and  voting 
for  Michel.  They  go  in  two  different 
directions:  so  either  you  stand  for  the 
B^chel  amendment,  which  provides  as- 
sistance to  a  freedom-seeking  people  in 
Central  America,  or  you  stand  for 
Boland  and  you  rip  from  the  grips  of  a 
freedom-seeking  people  in  Nicaragua 
the  very  opportunity  for  them  to  get 
their  government  to  honor  a  commit- 


ment glvoi  In  1979.  and  that  was  a 
ooDunltment  for  democratic  pluralism. 
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I  say  to  the  Members  of  this  body 
also  remember  that  the  Boland 
amendment  as  now  in  law,  in  statute 
form,  has  been  enforced  for  half  a 
year  and  it  has  produced  nothing  but 
Sandlnlsta  intransigence  and  consoll- 
datkm  of  power. 

Makiwy  the  Boland  amendment  per- 
manent, as  his  amendment  would  do, 
wHl  simply  crown  the  Sandinistas  as 
the  permanent  rulers  of  a  Communist 
Nicaragua.  None  of  us  want  that 

I  would  submit  to  you  that  today  is 
the  day  of  reckoning  in  behalf  of  a 
people  who  want  a  life  similar  to  our 
own.  a  people  who  have  not  gotten 
that  type  of  life  via  their  inherent 
birUulght,  but  a  people  who  deq>er- 
ately  want  peace  based  upon  the 
framework  of  democracy. 

I  urge  absolute  defeat  of  the  Boland 
amendment  and  adoption  of  the 
Michel  amendment. 

BCr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  1  minute. 

[CRS-4111 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  emphasize  again  the  point 
that  has  been  made  here  repeatedly 
today,  that  the  Boland  amendment  as 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  Michel  amendment 
that  is  pending  before  us  is  a  killer 
amendment.  It  will  in  fact  make  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  provide  humanitari- 
an assistance  in  a  worlcable  fashion  to 
the  Contraa  in  Central  America. 

The  Michel  amendment  itself  re- 
quires significant  reports  from  the 
President  on  human  rights  violations 
every  90  days  to  the  Congress.  That 
would  be  impossible  if  in  fact  we  are 
not  able  to  share  information. 

The  bottom  line,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
for  the  Members  of  this  House  to  keep 
tn  mind  and  remember  very  clearly,  if 
you  believe  in  supporting  the  NIcara- 
guan democratic  resistance  with  hu- 
manitarian assistance,  if  you  believe  in 
supporting  those  people  who  are  op- 
posing the  Communist  regime  in  Nica- 
ragua, if  you  believe  in  carrying 
through  on  the  administration's  and 
this  Government's  commitment  to 
freedom  and  democracy  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, you  not  only  have  to  vote  for 
the  Michel  amendment,  you  have  to 
vote  against  the  Boland  amendment. 

The  Boland  amendment  is  a  killer 
amendment  and  it  deserves  to  l>e  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  WkiohtI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader.  Mr.  Wkiqbt,  is  recognized 
for  7  minutes. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
vote  comes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
matter,  where  we  draw  the  line  be- 
tween humanitarian  assistance  and 
military  Intervention.  That  is  what  we 
have  to  decide. 

For  the  past  3  years  the  law  has  con- 
tained one  very  clear  prohibition,  and 
that  is  the  prohibition  contained  in 
this  Boland  language  today.  We  have 
■aid  that  our  Government  wUl  not  use 
taxpayers'  money  to  finance  a  military 
invasion  of  Nicaragua  or  the  over- 
throw of  that  government. 

That  prohibition  will  expire  on  Oc- 
tober 1  imless  we  extend  it  today.  It  is 
not  in  the  Senate  bilL  Whatever  you 
think  about  the  BCichel  amendment, 
and  I  recognize  there  is  much  support 
for  the  idea  of  tnring  to  do  something 
of  a  humanitarian  nature.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  you  that  if  you  want  some  re- 
straint you  had  best  vote  for  this 
amendment.  If  you  think  the  language 
is  somehow  internally  inconsistent,  we 
can  try  to  work  it  out  in  the  confer- 
ence in  a  way  that  will  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  our  purposes. 

But  if  we  vote  today  to  reject  the 
Boland  amendment,  we  are  clearly 
voting  to  do  away  with  the  restraint 
that  exists  in  present  law  against  the 
UJB.  financing  a  military  invasion  of 
that  country  and  the  forceful  over- 
throw of  that  country's  government. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  No,  I  cannot  yield  at 
this  Ume.  If  I  have  time  when  I  have 
finished  my  statement,  I  will  gladly 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

At  this  time  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  offer  to  contribute,  but  I  would 
Just  rather  say  some  things  that  I  feel 
need  saying.  I  have  listened  to  the 
gentleman  and  I  did  not  ask  him  to 
yield.  

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yielded  to  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Bolaitd,  and 
I  thought  the  gentleman  might  recip- 
rocate^      

Mr.  WRIGHT.  There  are  some  con- 
siderations that  I  think  we  have  to 
face.  I  Just  have  a  very  little  time  in 
which  to  say  them,  and  it  is  not  any 
disrespect  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  HtskI.  but  I  Just 
would  like  to  say  these  things  first 
while  I  have  time  remaining. 

This  is  our  choice:  For  the  first  time 
we  are  going  to  be  saying,  if  we  reject 
this  language,  that  we  are  accessories 
to  this  effort  to  overthrow  that  gov- 
ernment by  force.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  that  government,  however  we 
may  disagree  with  some  of  its  internal 
policies,  it  is  the  established  govern- 
ment of  that  country. 

We  want  to  think  very  carefully 
before  we  make  that  fateful  choice.  If 
our  efforts  should  fall,  if  the  Contra 
forces  are  not  successful  in  spite  of  our 
open  identification  with  the  military 
group  attempting  to  overthrow  that 
government,  as  scnne  of  our  best  mili- 


tary minds  suggest  they  wfll  not  be, 
what  do  we  do  then?  Then  where  do 
we  go?  Do  we  then  abandon  the  cause 
and  swallow  our  pride  and  our  dignity 
as  we  did  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs?  Or  at 
that  point  do  we  introduce  UJS. 
troops? 

We  should  be  prepared  to  answer 
those  questions  if  today  we  vote  to  do 
away  with  the  restraint  that  exists  in 
present  law.  There  is  miich  in  the 
Michel  amendment  with  which  most 
of  us  can  agree.  I  think  most  Mendiers 
are  willing  to  provide  true  humanitari- 
an aid.  medical  care  for  the  sick  and 
the  wounded,  of  whatever  ideological 
affiliation,  shelter  for  the  hcnneleaB, 
food  for  the  starving,  of  whatever  ide- 
ology, resettlement  for  refugees  who 
have  been  driven  from  their  h(»nes  or 
fled  persecution.  That  is  hiunanltarian 
aid.  Those  are  things  most  of  us  would 
suiqjort,  and  they  are  contained  as 
well  in  the  wamnt/wi  substitute. 

But  the  fact  is  dear  that  despite  the 
1982  prohibitions  which  Congress 
wrote,  the  CIA  actively  recruited  and 
trained  and  equipped  thousands  of 
men  and  sent  them  into  Nicaragua  to 
engage  in  war.  Perhaps  we  do  have 
some  respmsibillty  to  those  people 
who  in  good  faith  must  have  thought 
that  they  were  answering  the  official 
call  of  the  n.S.  Government.  But  how 
far  does  that  responsibility  go?  Does  it 
mean  having  lured  them  into  battle 
that  we  will  bind  up  their  wounds  and 
care  for  their  families;  or  does  it  mean 
that  we  will  guarantee  them  a  military 
Victors^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  latter  is  the 
commitment  we  are  tadtly  making 
today  if  we  abandon  this  Boland  re- 
striction. 

In  £3  Salvador  we  are  fulfilling  our 
commitment  under  the  Rio  Treaty  to 
protect  local  self-determination  from 
outside  invasion  and  to  protect  a  duly 
elected  government  from  violent  over- 
throw. That  is  quite  a  different 
matter.  In  Nicaragua  we  will  be  acting 
under  no  obligation  of  treaty  and  no 
sanction  of  international  law. 

Whatever  our  motives  may  be,  we 
will  be  seen  throughout  Latin  America 
as  once  agsJn  imposing  our  will  by 
force  on  a  smaller  nation,  and  install- 
ing a  government  of  our  choice,  not 
their  choice,  a  government  which  in 
the  minds  of  many  will  bear  the  label, 
"Made  in  the  USA." 

I  know  Mr.  Reagan  said  today  that 
he  is  not  attempting  to  overtlirow  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  by  force, 
but  he  said  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
what  he  wanted  to  force  them  to  say 
"Uncle."  All  of  us  know  what  that 
means.  It  is  a  term  of  physical  surren- 
der. That  is  the  cry  of  the  vanquished 
when  overcome  by  superior  force.  Its 
utterance  is  the  price  for  letting  a  de- 
feated foe  get  up  off  the  groimd.  That 
is  what  it  means,  isn't  it? 
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IfOlO 

In  July  of  IMS.  toH  tban  a  TMH 
MO.  ftmlwif^"  StoM  deUvered  • 
MUr  from  Pinidwit  RMfu  to  the 
nwlilwiti  of  Pinama  uid  Colombia 
•nd  VfOMUda  and  Mczloo.  In  that 
Mtar  Prarident  Reacan  wrote  aa  fol- 
lows: "Thera  must  be  reapaet  for  the 
prtaielaie  of  noointerTepUoo.  tocludlng 
a  ban  on  rapport  for  aubventve  ele- 
manta  that  aeak  to  deetahflhw  other 
eountrlea." 

Now.  If  that  principle  la  to  have 
mnanlnt  does  It  not  have  to  work 
both  waysr  Ifuat  It  not  apply  to  our- 
wivea  aa  well  aa  to  others?  Can  we  oon- 
itafeeoUy  condamn  external  eff  orU  to 
dcaraWHar  B  Salvador  while  publicly 
engMlnc  In  eff orta  to  deaUWllae  Nlca- 
rafua.  however  abhorrent  Ita  form  of 
■oelety  may  be  to  ui? 

We  have  every  rl^t  to  inaUt  that 
Mlearacua  leave  ita  nelghbora  In  peace 
•no  poae  no  threat  to  the  peace  of  this 
hemlephere  ao  far  as  Its  external  rela- 
tkKw  are  oonowned.  But  we  have  no 
fl^t  to  dictate  the  form  of  Its  Internal 
society.  We  are  not  the  dictator*  of 
the  hemtaphere.  We  should  try  to  tn- 
fluenoe  by  •^t'*  as  well  as  by  pre- 
cept, and  It  aeems  to  me  that  we  wHl 
latn  respect  and  ultimately  have  the 
help  of  others  In  the  hemisphere  If 
eootatent   with    those   principles   to 
whldi  we  have  committed  ourselves  in 
the  Rio  Treaty  and  in  the  charter  of 
the  OA8— the  principle  of  noolnter- 
ventlon.  and  the  principle  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  borders  of  other  eountrlea.  If 
we  ar«  to  preach  those  principles  with 
any  credibility  then  we  should  practice 
them  with  some  consistency. 
•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.   I 
rise    In    strong    opposition    to    this 
smendment.    I    do    so    because    this 
smendment.  if  adopted,  would  have 
the  effect  of  gutting  the  entire  Intent 
of    the    blpartlaan    Mlchel-McCurdy- 
lf^.T>A>  smendment  Moreover,  this 
smendment.  If  adopted,  would  sound 
the  death  knell  for  the  democratic  op- 
ppsitl'^w  in  Nicaragua.  What  incentive 
would  there  be  for  the  Sandlnlsta  dlo- 
tatotshlp  to  even  ooiwlder  the  interna- 
tional  appeals    from   the    Contadora 
group,  or  the  calls  for  dialog  with  free- 
dom-loving Nlcaraguana.  if  the  demo- 
cratic   oppoaltlon    in    Nicaragua    is 
cnahed?  Tet  that  is  precisely  what 
this  smendment  would  do— pull  the 
rug  out  from  under  those  Nkaraguans 
who  are  horrified  at  the  betrayal  of 
the  Bsmft"*"**  revolution,  thoae  Nica- 
raguaiw  who  f outfht  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  deutofrstir  government  6 
years  ago  and  have  seen  those  hopes 
enahad  under  the  foot  of  Comandan- 
te  Ortega  and  his  Communist  bench- 
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I  oppose  this  amendment  because  it 
seeks  to  fw^^w  the  issue.  Make  no 
mtatake:  What  we  have  in  Nicaragua 
today  la  not  a  case  of  American  policy 
having  failed,  as  this  amendment 
would  suggest— it  is  a  ease  of  a  revolu- 
tion having  failed,  a  small  dique  of  ty- 


rants having  subverted  the  very  liber- 
ties the  Banrtlnlstii  revolution  was  in- 
tended to  establish. 

If  the  SandlnisU  leadership  was  oon- 
toit  to  act  as  a  self-conscious  parody 
of  the  ideals  the  Nlcaraguan  people 
were  fighting  for  in  \vn,  that  would 
be  bad  enough-  But  when  that  same 
leadership  surrenders  the  country's 
■overeignty  to  curry  the  favor  of 
Moscow  and  to  act  as  a  surrogate  force 
to  spr«ad  the  false  dogma  of  Commu- 
nist revolution  into  neighboring  coun- 
tries, it  is  the  concern  of  every  country 
in  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sandinistas  have 
betrayed  their  own  revolution.  And 
true  to  form,  they  have  resorted  to  a 
psychology  of  crisis,  a  policy  of  ongo- 
ing revoluUon  as  the  only  Justif  IcaUon 
for  ctmtinulng  their  despicable  regime. 
Communism  always  sponsors  revolu- 
tions sgalnst  everything  except  com- 
munism itself,  the  most  reactionary 
model  for  social  and  poUtical  develop- 
ment ever  devised. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  rep- 
resents  one  more  variation  on  the 
theme  of  "Blame  America  First!"— the 
battle  cry  of  those  new  isolationlsU 
who  have  grown  weary  of  supporting 
that  "long  twilight  struggle"  that 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  siunmoned 
us  to  join.  And  that  is  what  we  will  be 
saying  if  this  amendment  is  adopted. 
You  are  on  your  own.  Central  Amer- 
ica) Do  not  look  for  American  help  to 
support  your  struggle  for  freedom,  dig- 
nity, decency,  and  democracy. 

One  final  observation:  in  the  course 
of  a  congressional  session  we  debate 
American  policy  toward  many  coun- 
tries. We  debated  about  South  Africa 
Just  last  week.  We  wlU  be  talking 
about  the  Philippines  when  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  comes  up.  We  have  had 
resolutions  in  recent  weeks  concerning 
Chile  and  Turkey.  Why  U  It  that 
whenever  we  discuss  a  country  that 
has  not  had  a  grand  and  glorious  left- 
wing  revoluUon.  we  always  do  so  in 
terms  that  suggest  a  certain  inevitabil- 
ity, a  historical  necessity  for  change 
that  must  inexorably  come.  But, 
whenever  we  talk  about  a  Communist 
country,  we  do  so  In  terms  that  sug- 
gest an  scceptance  of  the  present  tyr- 
anny as  a  permanent  fact  of  life. 

That  is  what  this  debate  is  all  about. 
The  passage  of  this  amendment  is  tan- 
tamount to  accepting  the  tyranny  of 
the  8snH1r'«**«  as  a  permanent  and  le- 
gitimate fact  of  life  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

I  urge  an  overwhelming  vote  against 
this  amendment.  Stay  with  the 
Mlchel-McCurdy-McI>ade  approach. 
Let  us  uphold  the  Interests  of  the 
American  people  and  of  all  freedom- 
loving  people  in  this  hemisphere.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoL*m>]  to  the  smendment  offered  by 


the    gentleman    frcmi    Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  McDadsI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  tK>ea 
appeared  to  have  it. 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  elecUvnic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  196.  noes 
233.  not  voting  5,  as  follows: 

CRoU  No.  IMl 
ATSB-IM 
Acfcennan  Ptmnk 


Alcsandcr 

Andnaon 

Andrm 

Annunsio 

AnUiony 


OartU 
OvdM 
Ocjdanao 
Oaphardt 

on 


Penny 


OrmyCPA) 


AtkliM 
AuCote 


BedeU 

BeUenaoo 

BeniMtt 


Boland 

Bonlar(ia) 

Booker 

Bonkl 

Boucher 

Boxer 


Chiailnl 
BbU(OH) 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Bertel 

Howard 

Boyer 

HusiMi 

Jaoota 

Jeffordi 

Jooee  (NO 

JoBea(TN> 

Kanjonkl 


Ptckte 

Prtee 

RahaU 

Rancel 

Beld 

RleliardMn 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roae 


Roukema 
Roybal 


Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Carper 

c:arr 

Clay 

CUncer 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

ColUne 

Ooote 

Cuuyeii 

Coyne 

Crockett 

DaKtale 

DeUume 

Derrick 

DIcka 

Dtawell 

DUoo 


Kennelly 
KUdee 


Savase 

Scheuer 

Bdmetder 

Sduueder 

Srhumer 

Setberllnc 

Sharp 

Slkonkl 

8mRh(FL> 

BmlUKIA) 


Koiter 

Koatau 

LaPalee 


liaaeh(IA) 

i(CA) 
>(FL> 


StOennalB 

BUoer* 

SUUlnci 

Blark 

Stokae 


Le*tn(lCI) 

Iie«taM(CA) 

LowryCWA) 


Markey 


Docian  (ND)        Marroulee 


Swift 
Synar 

TOROi 

TontoeUl 

Towna 

Tialleant 

Trailer 

DdaU 

Vento 

ViKloaky 

Volkmer 

Walcren 


DurMn 
^ryer 
Dymally 
Barly 

I  (OH) 


(CA) 


PeKhan 


McHnsh 
Miller  (CA) 


Weaver 


WtalUey 
Whltten 


(cn 


Poclletta 

POley 

Pord(MI) 

Pofd(TIt) 

Powler 


Archer 
Armey 


Matcher 

Naal 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oburitar 

Obey 

Oiln 


IfOSB- 

Bereuter 
BrrtU 


-tn 


Barnard 
Bartlatt 


Wlrth 

WIM 

Woipe 

wnsht 

Wydan 

Tatea 

Tatron 

Tounc  (MO) 


Breattx 
Broontleld 
Brown  (CO) 
BroyhlU 
Burton  (Of) 


Ckmay 

HUlta 

Nelaea 

Chandler 

Holt 

NIcholi 

ChappaO 

Hupklae 

HMeen 

Chappie 

Hotton 

(yBrten 

CbMMy 

BObtard 

Ortii 

Coata 

Boekaby 

Oiley 

Cebey 

Hunter 

Packard 

OoMe 

Butto 

Parrto 

Ooi«nan(MO> 

Hyde 

Paahayan 

OMBbeat 

Irataad 

Petri 

Cooper 

JenUna 

Porter 

Johnaon 

PuraeU 

Oourter 

JaMB(OK> 

QuUlen 

Craic 

Kiilab 

Ray 

Cram 

Kvap 

Rasnla 

DanM 

KIndnaH 

Rldse 

Kolbe 

Rlnaldo 

DardHt 

Kramer 

Rltter 

DMib 

Uisomanlno 

RobCTta 

DavlB 

Latta 

RobtanD 

delaOaiw 

LeaUKTX) 

Roemer 

Del^ 

Lent 

Rosera 

DeWlne 

Lewie  (CA) 

Roth 

DIektiHoo 

liewla(PL) 

Rowland  (CT) 

tMoOuardi 

Uchtfoot 

Rowland  (OA) 

DaRian(CA) 

UpiiMkl 

Rudd 

Dowdy 

Uvtawrton 

Sairtoo 

Order 

Lloyd 

Schaefer 

Duncan 

Loeffler 

Schuette 

Dyaon 

Lone 

Senaenbrenner 

■ekart(irT) 

Lott 

Shaw 

Bdwardi(OK) 

Uiwery(CA) 

Shelby 

BnerKm 

Lulan 

Shumway 

^■jltali 

Lunsren 

Shuater 

Sfftalch 

Mack 

<fflj%im»r 

■yaaadA) 

Madlgan 

aHiky 

PaaeeD 

Marlenee 

Skeen 

Tvmei 

Martin  (n.) 

Skelton 

Pladler 

Martin  (ITT) 

Slattery 

rWdi 

Maooll 

^iMfht^r 

Ptah 

McCain 

Smith  (NX) 

MfOlM^lfTT 

Smith  (NH) 

PrankUn 

McCoUum 

Smith  (NJ> 

Prenael 

McCurdy 

thwttit  Denny 

Puqua 

McDade 

Smith.  Robert 

Oallo 

McBwen 

Snowe 

Oakaa 

MeOrath 

Snyder 

Oibbani 

McKeman 

8oloaM>Q 

OUniAD 

McKlnney 

Otawrich 
OoedUiw 

MfUniMi 

Meyera 

Stenhotan 

Oordon 

Mlea 

Strang 

Onmmm 

Michel 

Stratton 

Oress 

Miner  (OH) 

Stump 

Orotben 

Mtller  (WA> 

Sundqulst 

Ounderaoo 

MoUnarl 

Sweeney 

Hall.  Ralph 

M«.lto»i»n 

SwlndaU 

«f ^f *'  t^'  hinl^  Mooeoti 

Tallon 

Ilaiieiii 

Montcomery 

Tauke 

Hartnett 

Moore 

Tanatn 

Hatcher 

Moorhead 

Taylor 

Beftel 

Marrlaaa(WA) 

Thomaa  (CA) 

Hi^ndfln 

Murphy 

Thomai  (OA) 

Henry 

Murtha 

Valentine 

HQcr 

Myers 

Vander  Jact 
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VueanoTlch 

Whlttaker 

Tounc  <AK> 

Walker 

WUaon 

Toun((PL) 

Watklna 

Wolf 

Zachau 

Weher 

Wortley 

WhMehurat 

Wylle 

KOTVOnNO-6 

Bosoo 

Hawklia 

Schulae 

VHr*<mn 

Bentley 


r(TK) 
Boulter 


Campbell 


D  1450 

Mrs.  LONG  and  Mr.  McKINNET 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  FRANK  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

D  1500 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  result  of  an  electronic  malfunc- 


tion my  vote  on  the  Boland  amend- 
ment was  not  recorded.  Though  I  in- 
serted my  card  with  over  4  minutes 
left  for  voting,  my  vote  was  not  record- 
ed. Had  the  malfunction  not  occurred, 
the  record  would  have  shown  my  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

BT  MS.  aSPSAKDT  TO  TBS 


Mr.  OE7HARDT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  the  rule.  I  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Osthakbt  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McDaas:  In 
the  psracrapb  under  the  heading 

"RUMAMITAUAII  A8SUTAII(3  FOk  RICASACOAH 
DKMOCaATIC  ISSUTAIICB"— 

(1)  Strike  out  "March  SI.  1986"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "September  M,  1986,  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  section  105  of  this 
chapter";  and 

(3)  strike  out  the  aeocmd  aentence  of  that 
paracraidi  (Beglnnlnc  with  "Notwitbstand- 
Inc"  and  ending  with  "second  such 
report."). 

In  section  106  and  section  106— 

(1)  strike  out  "Ssc  106"  and  "Sac.  106" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sac.  106"  and 
"Ssc.  107",  respectively,  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)  strike  out  "enactment 
of  this  Act"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "en- 
actment of  a  Joint  resolution  under  aedlcm 
105  of  this  chapter". 

Add  the  following  new  section  105  after 
section  104: 

Ssc.  105.  <a)  In  order  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  negotiations  through  the  Conta- 
dora process  or  other  diplomatic  channels, 
funds  appropriated  by  the  paragraph  of  this 
chapter  headed  "KuiuiaTABiAii  assistamcb 
POa  KICABAOnAM  DSMOCaaTIC  bssistaiicb" 
may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  during 
the  6-month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  After  that  6-month 
period,  funds  appropriated  by  that  para- 
graph may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  as- 
sistance in  aooordanoe  with  that  paragraph 
if  after  the  end  of  that  6-month  period— 

(1)  the  President  submits  a  request  to  the 
Congress  for  authority  to  provide  such  as- 
sistance, such  request  to  include  (A)  the 
President's  assurance  that  he  has  consulted 
with  the  Contadora  nations  concerning  the 
provision  of  such  assistance,  and  (B)  a  de- 
scription of  the  reqwnse  of  the  Contadora 
nations  to  the  proposal  to  provide  that  as- 
slstance:  and 

(3)  the  Congress  enacts  a  Joint  resolution 
authorising  the  use  of  funds  for  such  assist- 
ance. 

If  the  Congress  enacts  such  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, one-third  of  the  amount  appropriated 
by  that  paragraph  shall  be  available  for  ob- 
ligation as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  that 
Joint  resolution,  sn  additional  one-third 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  90  days 
after  such  date  of  enactment,  and  the  re- 
maining one-third  shall  be  available  for  obli- 
gation 180  days  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974. 

(bXl)  The  proviiioos  of  this  subsection 
apply,  during  the  99th  Congress,  to  the  con- 
sideration in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  a  Joint  resolutloo  with  respect  to  the  re- 
quest submitted  by  the  PresideBt  punuant 
to  sulisectltm  (a). 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "Joint  resolution"  means  only  a  Joint 
resolution  Introduced  within  S  legislative 


days  after  the  Congress  receives  the  request 
submitted  by  the  President  puisusnt  to  sub- 
aectian(a>- 

(A)  the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  whldi  is  as  follows:  "That  the  Congress 
hoeby  authorises  the  obUgstton  and  ex- 
penditure of  ftmds  for  awistsnce  tor  the 
Nlcaraguan  denaocratle  reststsaoe  in  acooid- 
aoee  with  section  105  of  the  Supptemental 
Appropriations  Act,  1965.": 

(B)  irtilch  does  not  have  a  preamble;  and 

(C)  the  title  of  whkdi  is  as  foUowK  "Joint 
Resolution  rdatlng  to  Central  a»«»h/.«  pur- 
suaot  to  the  Supplemental  AppropriatlaDS 
Act.  1986.". 

(3)  A  Joint  resolution  shaD.  upon  introduc- 
tion, be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee or  committees  of  the  House  of  Rei»«- 
sentattvea. 

(4)  If  all  the  committees  of  the  House  to 
which  a  Joint  resolution  bss  been  referred 
have  not  reported  the  same  Jt^t  resolution 
by  the  end  of  15  legislattve  days  after  the 
flrst  Joint  resolution  wss  introduced,  any 
committee  which  has  not  reported  the  that 
Joint  resolution  introduced  shsll  be  dis- 
charged from  further  ocmsideratlon  of  that 
Joint  resolution  and  that  Joint  resolution 
shsll  be  placed  on  the  appropriate  calenrtar 
of  the  House. 

<5XA)  At  any  time  after  the  Hist  Joint  res- 
olution placed  on  the  appropriate  «»lfTidar 
has  been  <»i  that  calendar  for  a  period  of  5 
legislative  days,  it  is  in  order  for  any 
Member  of  the  House  (after  oonsultstion 
with  the  Speaker  as  to  the  most  appropriate 
time  for  the  ooosiderstion  of  that  Joint  reso- 
lution) to  move  that  the  House  resolve  Itsdf 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  c(Hisi<teratl(«i 
of  that  Joint  resolution.  The  motion  is 
highly  privOeged  and  is  in  order  even 
though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  rtimgrfprt  to.  AU  points  of  order 
against  the  Joint  resolution  under  rlsiisM  3 
and  6  of  Rule  ZXI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  are  waived.  If  the  motion  is  agreed 
to,  the  resolution  shall  remain  the  unfin- 
ished business  of  the  House  untfl  disposed 
of.  A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  is  rt1ssgr»<1  to  shall  not  be  in 
order. 

(B)  IMiate  im  the  Joint  resolutton  shaU 
not  exceed  ten  hours,  which  shall  be  divided 
equaUy  between  a  Member  favoring  and  a 
Member  opposbig  the  Joint  reaolutl(m.  A 
motion  to  limit  debate  is  in  order  at  any 
time  in  the  House  or  in  the  Ctxnmittee  of 
the  Whole  and  is  not  debatable. 

(C)  An  amendment  to  the  Joint  resolutioD 
is  not  in  order. 

(D)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  «m  the 
Joint  resolution,  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  shsll  rise  and  report  the  Joinl  resolu- 
tion back  to  the  House,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  Joint  resolution  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion. 

(6)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"legislative  day"  means  a  day  on  which  the 
House  is  in  session. 

(7)  This  subsection  is  enacted— 

(A)  as  an  exerdse  of  the  mlemsklng 
power  of  the  Bouse  of  RepreaentativeB,  and 
as  such  it  is  deemed  a  iMrt  of  the  rules  of 
the  House,  but  sppUcable  only  alth  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the 
House  in  the  case  of  a  Joint  resoi  ition.  and 
it  supersedes  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  satiti  rules;  and 

(B)  with  full  reoognltton  of  the  ccmstitu- 
ttooal  right  of  the  House  to  ehsngr  its  rules 
at  any  time,  in  the  ssme  manner,  and  to  the 

extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
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I  of  Um  right  of  the  Cooi- 
I  to  nport  «  r«Mtutlan  for 

•nie  CHAIRMAN.  Undar  Um  rule, 
the  iwiflmwii  tram  MImmitI  [Mr. 
Ovwunrl  wm  b«  reeocntaad  (or  SO 
mlmrtw,  vn*  *  m— it>T  iwwwrt  to  the 
Dt  will  be  reoocnlMd  (or  M 


Tbe  Oielr  reoocniaea  the  gentleman 
from  Mtaaooil  [Mr.  OvBABvrl. 

Mr.  OKPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yMd  myielf  such  time  aa  I  may  oon- 


Mr.  Cbatrman.  laat  nl^t  the  Preal- 
ilenfc  ant  a  letter  promlalnc  to  (Ninue 
a  iMpVr-^***  tirti«^*«"«  to  the  vlolenoe  In 
Central  Amertea. 

I  agrae  with  the  Preaklent.  My 
amandtaient  wfll  give  Congrem  the  op- 
portuntty  to  auppott,  tn  dear  and  ded- 
rive  tarma.  a  dtplomafV'  adutkm. 

The  amendment  to  dmide.  It  would 
delay  Centra  tondlng  (or  6  montha.  It 
would  give  tbe  Contadora  prooem  a 
ehanee  to  work.  A(ter  6  montha. 
can  aaaeaa  where  Contadora 
and  whether  we  should  then  enact 
Contrm  (ondtng. 

Over  100  year*  ago.  Congreaman 
Abraham  lineoln  roae  In  the  Cham- 
bera  of  thia  Bouse  to  apeak  agalnat  an- 
other war  In  another  place. 

BptffMng  o(  the  Mexican  War.  Lin- 
coln aald  the  maanna  (or  the  war  kept 
^.h««gtiif.  the  poUey  behind  the  war 
nmabaed  unclear,  and  the  end  o(  the 
war  appeared  nowhere  In  al^t.  Lin- 
coln urged  the  Prealdent  to  act  (or 
poaee.  "Let  htan  answer  with  (acta  and 
not  with  argnmenta." 

TiiMvihi  Mid.  "Let  him  remember 
that  he  atta  where  Washington  aat. 
and  ao  remembering,  let  him  anawer  aa 
Waahlngton  would  anawer." 

Today.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  alt  where 
LtaMoln    sat.    Let    us 
aa  beat  we  can.  aa  he  would 


8o  I  ask  my  colleaguea  on  both  aldea 
o(  the  alale:  Let  us  stand  with  the 
dstnoeratlc  naM^»»«  o(  Latin  America. 

Ifr.  Chairman,  the  wave  o(  the 
future  to  Latin  America  Is  democracy, 
not  communion.  The  most  popular 
leader  Is  Pope  John  Paul,  not  Pldel 
Castro.  The  Latin  nations  are  part  o( 
the  Western  world,  not  the  Eastern 

bloc. 

But  we  should  listen  to  these  democ- 
radea.  not  just  praise  than.  That  Is 
what  my  amendment  doea. 

Several  weeks  ago.  one  o(  the  great- 
eat  Tf**^*"  democrats,  one  o(  America's 
etrongeat  (rlends  In  the  region,  asked 
(or  our  help.  _  ^     ^ 

The  President  o(  Colombia  said.  "Do 
not  give  ua  a  preparation  (or  war.  Olve 
us  a  plan  (or  peace."  

The  choice  be(ore  us  Is  clear.  The 
Contadora  nations  will  be  meeting  in 
the  ri?n««T«g  days.  They  will  be  trying 
to  (Ind  agreement  on  the  outstanding 
dlf(erencea  that  Impede  a  Contadora 
treaty.  Suoceas  Is  within  reach. 

By  voting  (or  my  amendment,  we 
will  be  sending  them  a  strong  message 
o(  support. 

By  rejecting  this  amendment,  we  dis- 
rupt Contadora.  We  hurt  the  process. 
And  we  move  one  step  closer  to  war. 

I  aak  all  o(  my  colleaguea  to  care(ul- 
ly  consider  what  we  are  about  to  do. 

Some  20  years  ago.  Congress  passed 
a  resolution  that  took  us  a  quantimi 
leap  doaer  to  another  war. 

Then  the  OtiU  o(  Tonkin  was  passed 
by  Congress,  the  United  SUtes  had 
embarked  on  a  one-way  street  to  war 
In  Vietnam. 

Today  we  are  being  asked  to  do 
something  similar. 

We  are  being  asked  to  escalate  this 
war. 

We  should  be  clear— we  are  being 
asked  to  give  $27  million  to  those  who 
want  to  eacalate  thla  war. 


We  stand  on  the  threahold  o(  an  Im- 
portant ilwlglim  HIatory  will  remem- 
ber what  wa  do  In  the  ccmilng  houra. 

Any  American  policy,  to  succeed, 
must  be  supported  by  the  American 
people.  Any  poUey.  to  succeed,  must  be 
suppOTted  by  America's  allies,  and 
Amertea'a  (rlenda. 

Ttie  current  poUcy  (alia  theae  teata. 
The  American  people  reject  a  military 
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aolutlcn.  They  want  a  diplomatic  solu- 
tion, aa  my  amendment  suggeata. 

The  demoeradea  o(  Latin  America 
almoat  unanlmoualy  reject  the  Contra 
solutV?n  They  urge  us  to  support  C<m- 
tadora,  as  my  amendment  suggests. 

Tbe  PreaidenU  o(  Colombia.  Mexico. 
Venesuela.  Panama.  Argentina,  and 
otbera.  have  aaked  us  to  put  the  (uU 
(oroe  and  power  o(  tbe  United  Statea 
btiiind  the  Contadora  proceaa. 

That  ts  what  my  amendment  doea. 
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U  we  take  this  step,  private  contri- 
butions (or  purely  military  purpoaea 
will  Increase  as  welL  So  we  are  being 
aaked  to  provide  more  than  $27  million 
to  eacalate  rather  than  de-eacalate  a 
war. 

I  think  it  is  Ironic  that  the  Michel 
amendment  provides  $2  million  to  help 
the  peace  process.  We  are  being  asked 
to  do  something  even  more  pro(ound. 
and  in  my  view,  even  more  dangerous: 
We  are  being  asked  to  legalise  the  war 
in  the  sUtutes  o(  the  United  SUtes. 
We  are  being  asked  to  make  a  quan- 
tum leap  toward  a  commitment  to  war 
in  Central  America. 

I  th'"^  my  amendment  o((er8  a 
better  course.  The  Contra  forces  have 
been  In  the  field  for  9  months  now 
without  direct  American  aid.  \1  my 
amendment  pc't'.tis.  they  will  be  In  the 
(Idd  (or  another  6  months,  and  the 
prcMture  they  bring  on  the  SandlnlsU 
government  to  negotiate  will  remain. 
In  (act,  I  would  argue  by  accepting  my 


amoidment.  the  preaaure  on  tbe  San- 
dinistas to  negotiate  seriously  wlU 
even  intensUy. 

I  would  also  argue  that  the  greatest 
reaaon  the  Band^nlftff  want  to  negoti- 
ate la  because  o(  the  U.S.  Marines;  not 
tbe  ContrsB.  The  spectre  o(  the  use  o( 
military  (oroes  of  the  United  States  in 
Nicaragua  Is  not  diminished  In  any 
way  by  a  vote  (or  my  amendment. 

I  really  do  not  see  what  we  lose  by 
accepting  this  approach.  The  preaaure 
will  continue;  the  diplomatic  prooeas 
will  be  IntenaUled:  the  preaaurea  on 
the  coimtry  o(  Nicaragua  to  put  their 
per(ormance  behind  their  worda  will 
IntensKy.  They  have  said  they  are 
willing  to  throw  the  Soviet  and  Cuban 
advisers  out  o(  the  country.  They  have 
said  they  are  willing  to  agree  not  to 
export  arms  to  other  situations  in 
Central  America.  They  have  said  they 
are  willing  to  negotiate  and  keep  verl- 
(Icatlon  procedures  which  would  back 
up  their  words  with  per(ormanoe. 
Why  in  the  world  are  we  a(raid  to  give 
that  a  chance?  This  amendmmt  gives 
us  a  chance  to  see  U  they  will  match 
their  words  with  concrete  per(orm- 
ance.  U  they  do  not.  \1  they  are  not 
willing  to  negotiate  that  treaty.  K  they 
are  not  willing  to  live  with  that  treaty, 
this  Congress  can  come  back  and  take 
further  action. 

So  to  sxmi  up.  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment says  these  things:  First,  the  Con- 
tadora nations  and  most  Latin  Demo- 
crats have  asked  (or  a  plan  (or  peace. 
True  (rlends  o(  Latin  democracy  will 
help  them,  not  aid  the  war. 

Second,  we  can  work  with  not 
against  the  great  majority  o(  our  allies 
In  Europe  who  have  suggested  this  ap- 
proach. 

Third,  we  can  act  In  a  manner  that 
can  Inspire,  not  alienate,  the  vast  ma- 
jority o(  people  in  Latin  America. 

Fourth,  we  can  slow  the  drKt  toward 
an  escalating  war  and  resist  making  a 
commitment  on  behaU  o(  the  Ameri- 
can nation,  a  commitment  that  will 
surely  be  used  to  justUy  more  and 
more  support  or  more  aid  in  the 
(uture. 

Last,  we  can  remember  that  we  are 
not  (oraaklng  stronger  options,  only 
giving  the  Contadora  process  a  chance 
to  work.  I  think  today  U  an  Important 
day  and  this  Is  an  important  decision 
U  you  are  (or  giving  aid  to  tbe  Con- 
tras,  but  you  want  to  give  peace  a 
chance,  the  Gephardt  amendment  is 
the  way  to  do  both. 

Mr.  BROOMFIKLD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
and  yield  myaeU  such  time  aa  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  o(  the  choices  be(ore 
us,  the  Gephardt  amendment  Is  the 
wont  o(  all  worlds. 
It  Is  a  policy  o(  bmlgn  neglect. 
It  is  nothing  but  a  oop-out  (or  8 
months  with  the  hope  that  the  Com- 
munist leaders  of  Nicaragua  will  some- 


bow  be  enticed  by  our  Inaction  to  tbe 
bargaining  table. 

It  propoaea  a  kind  o(  bargain  with 
tbedevO. 

Under  tbla  amendment,  we,  in  e{(ect, 
make  a  deal  with  Ortega  to  withhold 
supplies  tram  tbe  democratic  (oroes  in 
Nicaragua  and  look  tbe  other  way  (or 
6  m<mt*"  in  tbe  hope  that  he  will  be 
able  to  wipe  out  bis  opposition  once 
and(oraU. 

By  doing  nothing,  tbla  amendment 
doea  an  o(  tbe  wrong  thlnga. 

It  la  raarntlsllT  what  we  did  8  wedcs 
ago  when  tbe  Houae  debated  tbe  Issue 
at  length  and  came  up  empty. 

The  reault  Is  on  the  record  (or 
anyone  toaee. 

Far  (ram  encouraging  Ortega  and 
bla  Soviet  comrades  to  come  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table,  it  encouraged  them  to 
increaae  the  stakea  In  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

The  day  atter  the  Houae  voted  to 
ignore  the  conflict  that  Is  imderway 
Just  a  (ew  hundred  milee  (rom  our  bor- 
ders, Ortega  took  o((  (or  Moscow  and 
tbe  eastem-bloc  nations  and  returned 
with  promises  o(  nearly  $300  million  In 
assistance. 

How  many  times  are  we  going  to  do 
this  be(ore  we  get  the  message? 

Tbe  Nicaraguan  Government  Is  al- 
ready armed  to  the  teeth  and  ready  to 
roll  over  Its  neighbors. 

The  only  thing  holding  them  back  is 
Ronald  Reagan's  resolve  and  the  o((- 
agaln.  on-again  e((orts  o(  the  Congress 
in  haU-bearted  support  o(  tbe  Presi- 
dent. 

Some  Members  have  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  they  won't  be  able  to  en- 
dorse the  President's  polldes  until 
Soviet  missiles  and  Mlgs  appear  in 
Nicaragua. 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mischie(  In- 
corporated In  this  amendment  is  just 
the  sort  to  encoiirage  Ortega  and  his 
Soviet  comrades  to  up  the  ante  again. 

Maybe.  U  we  wa((le  one  more  time 
and  then  give  them  6  months,  they'll 
have  those  Mlgs  in  operation.  We  al- 
ready know  that  Nicaraguan  pilots  are 
being  trained  to  (ly  high  per(ormance 
Soviet  (ighters.  But  training  takes 
time,  and  introducing  them  takea  cour- 
age. We  are  preparing  with  this 
amendment  to  give  them  both. 

The  democratic  (oroes  in  Nicaragua 
are  a  viable  and  e((ective  (oroe  willing 
to  die  (or  the  prlndplea  we  all  believe 
in. 

We  don't  need  to  send  the  Marines 
to  Mf"T'*  They  are  willing  to  do 
the  Job  tbemaelvea.  All  they  are  asking 
is  that  we  give  them  a  little  support 
and  encouragement  and  that  we  don't 
give  aid  and  com(ort  to  the  enemy. 
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The  Mkbel-MoCurdy  amendment 
o((ers  that  minimum  support,  a  mere 
$27  million. 

We  q>end  more  than  that  on  Senate 
campaigna  in  some  Statea. 
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The  Pentagon  spends  that  much  (or 
toUet  aeata.  acrew  drivera,  and  ash- 

Yeaterday.  with  very  little  (an(are. 
we  voted  $2  billion  (or  two  countrlea  in 
tbe  Middle  East  that  are  not  even  at 
war.  And  that  was  a  bonus  in  addition 
to  the  regular  (unds  appropriated 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

What  we  are  talking  about  (or  the 
(reedom  (liters  In  Nicaragua  Is  pea- 
nuts by  our  standards 

Yet.  we  are  atrald  we  might  be  over- 
reacUng  by  giving  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  die  (or  a  cause  that  is  (unda- 
mental  to  most  Americans  a  piddling 
$27  million. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  is  sin4>ly 
a  cop-out. 

It  ties  the  white  (lag  o(  surrender  to 
the  gun  barrels  o(  the  (reedom  (ight- 
ers and  tells  them  to  throw  in  the 
towel  and  get  in  the  soup  line. 

A  vote  against  Gephardt  will  be  a 
vote  (or  democracy  and  a  vote  against 
the  policy  o(  benign  neglect. 

I  urge  a  no  vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  (rom 
Maryland  [Mr.  BABms]. 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  thank  tbe  gentle- 
man (or  yielding  to  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  very  strong 
supiwrt  o(  the  amendment  o((ered  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  (rom  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Gephardt.  I  would  like  to 
just  very  briefly  flesh  out  what  the 
gentleman  (rom  Missouri  was  saying 
about  the  negotiations  that  are  under 
way  and  why  it  is  that  our  neighbors 
and  (rlends  and  allies  in  the  hemi- 
sphere are  opposed  to  o\ir  acting  today 
to  (toance  the  war  that  is  ongoing  in 
Nicaragua. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  (our  Conta- 
dora countries.  Mexico.  Panama.  Ven- 
ezuela and  Colombia,  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  so-called  "Contadora  Ini- 
tiative" trying  to  (ind  a  peace(ul  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  to  address  the  very  concerns 
that  we  are  hearing  so  eloquently 
spoken  to  today  on  both  sides  o(  the 
aisle. 
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We  all  share  the  same  concerns,  and 
the  Contadora  nations  share  them, 
and  that  is  why  they  undertook  their 
initiative.  They  have  drawn  up.  and  by 
the  way,  this  is  in(ormation  I  have  ob- 
tained (rom  the  State  Department 
about  the  current  status,  (rom  the 
Reagan  administration  I  have  ob- 
tained this  in(ormation  about  the  cur- 
rent status  of  the  Contadora  process. 

The  Contadora  Group  has  drawn  up 
five  "documents"  that  seek  to  recon- 
cile the  September  1084  dra(t  treaty 
which,  as  you  will  recall,  the  Nlcara- 
guans  agreed  to  sign  and  the  so-called 
Tegucigalpa  dra(t  subsequently  drawn 
up  by  Hondiuras.  El  Salvador  and 
CosU  Rica,  with  the  United  States' 
parUdpation.       incorporating       tbe 


changes  that  they  wanted  In  the  Sep- 
tember dratt 

Two  o(  these  documents,  two  o(  tbe 
(Ive  documents,  pertain  to  veriflcatlon. 
and  three  to  security  meaaurea.  .Tbe 
two  veriflcatlon  documenta  were  ac- 
cepted in  April  by  the  five  Central 
American  countrlea.  Including  Nicara- 
gua, and  one  o(  the  three  aecurlty  doe- 
imienta  was  acoq>ted  last  month.  In 
May.  so  three  o(  the  five  documenta 
have  now  been  agreed  to  by  all  five  ot 
the  CmtnJ  American  cotmtrlea.  aa 
weU  as  the  (our  Contadora  coimtrlea. 

The  other  two  aecurlty  documenta 
do  contain  aome  difficult  laauea.  but 
negotiations  are  underway.  I«rge 
nimibers  o(  diplomats  from  all  nine 
countries  are  at  work  on  those  laauea 
and  they  wUl  be  meeting  abortly  on 
them. 

The  September  dratt  treaty  was  ac- 
companied by  a  dratt  protocol  whidi 
would  have  been  open  tor  signature  by 
other  nations.  This  was  objected  to, 
particularly  by  our  coxmtry,  which  did 
not  want  the  Cubans  and  the  Sovleta 
becoming  a  party  to  a  Central  Ameri- 
can agreonent. 

The  Contadora  group  has  gone  back 
to  the  table  and  has  now  drafted  four 
new  protocols  to  replace  that  earlier 
one  that  seek  to  resolve  tbe  problems 
with  the  first  one.  The  first  three  have 
been  agreed  to.  The  first  three  of 
those  tour  protocols  have  been  agreed 
to.  They  would  be  open  (or,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  Contadora  coimtries,  in 
the  second  by  the  members  o(  the  veri- 
fication commission,  and  third,  by 
other  American  statea.  The  (ourth 
protocol,  which  has  not  yet  been 
agreed  to,  is  still  under  negotlatl<m 
and  we  are  informed,  as  informed  ear- 
lier today  by  the  Government  ot  Ven- 
esuela, that  a  meeting  of  the  Conta- 
dora nations  is  scheduled  within  the 
next  wedc  at  the  ministerial  leveL 

We  are  also  informed  by  theae  coun- 
tries who  are  engaged  in  theae  negotia- 
tions, which  have  already  dononatrat- 
ed  substantial  progreas.  frankly  more 
than  I  and  many  others  would  have 
thought  possible  when  the  Initiative 
was  undertaken,  that  a  vote  by  the 
Congress  today  to  fund  tbe  Contras 
will  seriously  undermine  it  not  destroy 
the  diplomatic  effort  that  they  are 
making,  countries  that  are  demoera- 
dea. friends  of  the  United  Statea  who 
are  engaged  in  a  serious  diplomatic 
effort. 

The  only  hopes  we  have  left  tbla 
afternoon  to  give  them  tbe  opportuni- 
ty to  achieve  success  are  the  Gephardt 
amendment,  which  I  urge  a  vote  for  to 
give  them  at  least  6  months  to  do  so. 
or  the  Hamilton  amendment,  which  I 
think  is  even  better  than  Michel  aa 
amended  by  Gephardt  because  it 
dearly  puts  the  imprimatur  ot  the 
Congress  behind  the  Contadora  initia> 
Uve. 
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ICr.  BROOMFIBU).  Mr.  Cbalmuaa. 
I  yliid  4  BtnutM  to  tbe  gMittanan 
tvoai  oyifamla  Ofr.  LMOHAanaol  a 
iiiMiifiiir  of  tlM  Oommlttae  on  Faroltn 
Atfftln. 

Mr.  HTDB.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  tlie 
gHitlanaa  yMdr 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  T««  I  yield  to 


of 


I  thank  the  gentteraan 

Mr.  Chalmian.  those  itudente 
locle  who  JiMt  heard  the  la* 
our  dear  from  Maryland,  talk,  heard  a 
prime  enrnple  of  what  to  called  the 
fallacy  of  the  falee  altentatlre.  Tou 
oannoi  have  negotlattone  and  eupport 
the  Contra*  at  the  Mme  time.  Non- 
MiMa.  They  go  hand  In  hand. 

Mr.  LAOOMABSmO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rtae  In  etroac  opposition  to  the 
Gephardt  amendment. 

Tlie  Oephardt  amendment  In  effect 
nrfnrmiilatM  the  procedure  adopted 
by  the  Ho«ie  last  October  In  the  con- 
ttnutnc  reaolutlon.  which  put  off  any 
aetkn  In  luppOTt  of  the  democratic  re- 
itatanoe  In  Nicaragua  and  eays  the 
beat  action  IB  further  Inaction. 

There  has  been  no  UjB.  Government 
funding  of  the  democratic  reatotanoe 
In  mearagua  for  more  than  a  year.  If. 
aa  the  Gephardt  unendment  pre- 
mmea.  there  were  any  inclination  on 
the  part  of  the  Sandlnlatas  to  negoU- 
ate.  they  ooold  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  ttane  during  the  past  year  to  ne- 
gotiate as  requested  by  the  bishops 
there.  In  fact,  they  eould  have  easily 
demonstrated  their  irtnoerlty  In  negoti- 
ating by  expressing  their  interest 
during  the  bilateral  talks  with  the 
United  States  at  Mansanlllo. 

For  that  matter,  you  need  only  look 
at  the  actions  of  the  Sandinistas  since 
the  vote  in  April  to  detennine  their 
dnoertty.  They  told  visiting  congres- 
sional delegations  they  would  have  a 
moral  oUlgatlon  to  institute  llberalla- 
tng  measures,  using  their  words  If  Con- 
grem  defeated  aid  to  the  Contras.  The 
House  defeated  the  aid.  but  the  Sandi- 
nistas did  anjrthing  but  take  liberalis- 
ing measures  since  that  vote. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  BfCana- 
gua  Domestic  Service  dated  April  23d. 

Question.  OoBunandar  Ortcgs.  csn  rou 
tsD  ua  lomitthliM  toon  about  the  propoakl 
tbat  TOU  made  and  aent  througta  the  two 
nswii—'iim  sad  tbat  Mr.  Shulti  baa  de- 
aofbed  aa  a  fraiadf 

Oitaca.  We  were  ezcbanslns  Tletn  with 
the  na^iiaiiiirii  The  truth  Is  that  we  have 
fiismfurl  notUnc  oaw.  as  Mr.  Shults  and 
PreaMent  Raasan'a  ipokeamen  bave  tried  to 
bnidr.  Tnafrart  we  simply  arrmnced  the 
pease  propoasla  tbat  NIcaracua  hai  always 


Well,  what  has  happened?  Sandl- 
nlsta  action  since  the  vote  has  been 
more  repressive  internally  and  aggres- 
sive externally.  Examples  include: 

Visit  to  Mosoow.-On  April  27. 
Ortega  began  a  tour  of  Europe  begin- 
nhig  with  the  Soviet  Union.  He  was 
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greeted  wanaly  by  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
raeelved  a  promise  of  increased  Soviet 
oS  -»»ir'««*««»*  This  contrasts  with  the 
rather  guarded  reoeptloo  he  reoelved 
in  western  Suropean  capitals,  appar- 
ently added  on  short  notice  after  the 
public  relations  gaffe  of  visiting 
Moscow  became  obvious. 

Lsbor  repression  —An  attempt  t>y  in- 
dependent labor  unions  on  May  1  to 
march  p^lam^l^ly  to  protest  GON  poli- 
cies was  vkdently  broken  up  by  gov- 
ernment-sponsored mobe  and  armed 
poUoe;  on  June  S.  a  number  of  strikers 
protesting  GON  suspension  of  pay- 
ment in  kind  reportedly  were  beaten 
and  arrested;  on  June  5  labor  activists 
attempting  to  orssnlse  a  protest  strike 
were  detained  by  authorities. 

Press  censorship.— Between  April  10 
and  24  censorship  of  La  Prensa  dimin- 
ished, with  only  a  single  article  cen- 
sored on  April  22  and  23.  For  2  weeks 
following  the  vote,  censorship  contin- 
ued fairly  light,  but  in  early  May 
began  to  pick  up  again.  On  May  6  and 
June  6  the  newspaper  was  unable  to 
publish  because  of  the  number  of  arti- 
cles and  features  forbidden  for  publi- 
cation. 

Human  rights.— In  response  to  the 
defection  of  a  high  ranking  security 
official  In  March.  GON  has  takm  into 
custody  the  man's  family,  induding  a 
S-yearK>ld  chfld:  wife  is  a  XJS.  perma- 
nent resident.  Family  members  from 
CoaU  lUca  who  attempted  to  visit  de- 
tainees were  arrested  snd  harshly  In- 
terrogated, and  claim  they  were 
warned  the  family  will  never  be  re- 
leased if  the  defector  talks  about  his 
official  activities  in  Nicaragua.  At  least 
36  Nlcaraguans  have  been  arrested 
and  most  sentenced  for  anti-Sandl- 
nista  political  activities:  charges  have 
rvatttA  from  actual  participation  In  re- 
sistance actions  to  providing  military 
supplies  to  the  armed  opposition  or  as- 
sisting youths  to  leave  the  country  to 
avoid  military  service.  Sentences 
ranged  from  3  to  30  years. 

Support  for  subversives.  On  April  29. 
Defense  Minister  Ortega  told  the 
public  that  the  Nicaraguan  armed  op- 
position had  surface  to  air  missiles, 
and  warned  that  Salvadoran  guerrillas 
might  obtain  shnllar  weapons.  On  May 
23  Nicaraguan  dallies  reported  a  meet- 
ing between  Bayardo  Arce.  FSLN  po- 
litical section  chief,  and  Ouillermo 
Ungo.  leader  of  the  Salvadoran  FDR/ 
FMIiN  insurgents.  Ungo  told  the  press 
the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  received 
moral  support  from  Nicaragua,  and 
termed  such  aid  "legitimate." 

Harassment  of  religious  groups.  The 
Nicaraguan  State  Telecommunications 
Agency  cited  "technical  problems"  for 
the  f aUure  to  broadcast  live  the  inves- 
titure of  Archbishop  Obando  y  Bravo 
aa  cardinal  in  Rome  on  May  2S,  de- 
spite repeated  flawless  tesU  of  the  sat- 
ellite Unk'Up  shortly  before  the  event: 
GON  officials  continued  to  withhold 


from  Intended  recipients  the  humani- 
tarian •TT***"'^  broui^t  to  Nicaragua 
with  GON  approval  by  evangelist 
I^rry  Jones  In  mld-AprlL  Rumors  sug- 
gested the  GON  had  confiscated  the 
goods  for  distribution  by  and  to  their 
own  supporters. 

MIsklto  Indian  reconcJIiatlwi  talks. 
The  last  round  of  negotiations  on  May 
25-36.  led  to  complete  breakdown  In 
conciliation  efforts,  as  GON  rejected 
basic  MIsklto  demands  for  political, 
autonomy,  demilitarisation  of  MIsklto 
areas  and  third-party  verification  of 
agreement  implementations.  GON 
termed  MIsklto  position  as  "arbitrary 
and  absurd."  Just  prior  to  the  congres- 
sional vote  In  April  the  GON  had 
come  to  a  preliminary  agreement  with 
the  MIsklto  representatives  that  was 
publldaed  as  evidence  of  the  GON's 
good  intentions. 

Contadora.  After  having  accepted  a 
propoaed  revision  of  verification  provi- 
sions at  April  11-12  meeting  of  group, 
the  Nlcaraguans  in  May  meeting 
backed  off  from  previous  positions: 
spedflcaUy.  they  rejected  the  concept 
of  an  international  oorx>s  of  inspectors 
ss  "unnecessary,"  insisted  that  deci- 
sions by  the  verification  group  be  by 
unanimous  agreement,  and  retreated 
from  earlier  support  for  the  simulta- 
neity aspect,  thereby  casting  serious 
doubt  on  GON  support  for  meaningful 
verification  procedure. 

Border  violations.  The  most  serious 
border  violation  occurred  on  May  31. 
when  EPS  troops  crossed  into  Costa 
Rica  and  attacked  a  CosU  Rican  Civil 
Guard  Patrol,  killing  two  men.  I>spite 
direct  contact  with  officers  of  the 
EPS.  Costa  Rican  efforts  to  retrieve 
the  body  of  one  of  the  dead  were  im- 
peded by  heavy  fire  from  EPS  troops 
sgainst  the  recovery  teams,  and  the 
body  was  not  retrieved  until  June  6. 
Nicaragua  denied  its  Involvement,  but 
Costa  Rica's  own  Investigation  left  no 
doubt  that  the  aggressors  were  mem- 
bers of  the  EPS.  Prior  to  the  Incident 
the  resldenU  of  the  border  region 
complained  of  Nicaraguan  shelling  of 
CoaU  Rican  territory,  and  Nicaraguan 
aircraft  reportedly  carried  out  cross- 
border  incursions.  Nicaraguan  military 
troops  repeatedly  violated  Honduran 
territory  during  the  late  April  to  June 
period.  In  one  incident  on  May  10  five 
Hondurans  were  killed.  From  May  4-6. 
several  Hondiiran  villages  were  sheUed 
by  Nicaraguan  troops. 

Internal  reconciliation.  GON  offi- 
cials continued  to  insist  they  will 
never  negotiate  with  the  armed  oppo- 
sition, and  showed  no  indications  they 
would  consider  negotiation  with  Inter- 
nal civic  opposition  either,  following 
U.S.  embargo.  GON  statements  sug- 
gested political  opposition  would  be 
doeely  watched  to  ensure  support  for 
Sandinlsta  poUdee. 

Some  liberalising  measures! 


To  sssume  that  the  Sandinistas  wish 
to  negotiate  in  good  faith  Is  to  Ignore 
the  facts  of  their  past  attitude  toward 
negotlattois.  Brooklyn  Rivera,  head  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Indian  rebel  group 
Misurasata,  tried  for  8  months  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Sandinistas,  and  all 
for  nothhig.  When  the  talks  broke 
down.  Rivera  said.  "The  dialog  ie 
stalled  because  of  the  intransigence 
and  inflexibility  of  the  government  in 
not  reoognlilng  the  historical  rights  of 
the  Indians." 

Administration  critics  continue  to 
press  for  negotiations  based  on  the 
Contadora  process  but  ignore  the  San- 
Mrxiwtmm  own  cfforts  to  circumvcnt 
Contadora.  The  talks  with  the  United 
States  at  Mansanlllo  broke  down  pre- 
cisely because  the  Ssndinistas  were 
trying  to  cut  a  deal  irtiich  would  allow 
them  to  get  around  those  provisions 
discussed  in  the  context  of  Contadora 
which  require  internal  dialog  and  in- 
ternal reconciliation. 

Under  the  Gephardt  amendment, 
there  are  no  incentives  to  force  the 
8sn<1<"*»*^^  to  negotiate.  The  amend- 
ment in  effect  does  nothing.  Doing 
nothing  in  Nicaragtia  does  not  advance 
the  cause  of  peace  snd  does  not  pre- 
vmt  a  military  solution  in  the  region. 
It  leaves  the  initiative  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba  to  detennine  what 
will  happen  in  Central  America. 

Doing  nothing  in  Nicaragua  ignores 
those  fighting  to  gain  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy for  their  country.  Many  of 
the  very  people  who  supported  the 
San<11pi«tjtj»  when  they  took  over  have 
left  the  SandlnisU  party  and  Joined 
the  opposition:  Leaders  from  political 
perties.  labor  imions,  the  business 
omnmunity.  the  press,  the  church,  and 
even  human  rights  organizations. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  \b  not 
formulating  iTOlicy.  it  is  abdicating  re- 
sponsibility. We  must  not  condemn  to 
totalitarianism  those  seeking  freedom. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
Gephardt  amendment. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  SolsbzI. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Gephardt  amendment.  The 
Contadora  process,  like  motherhood 
and  apple  pie.  has  entered  the  lexicon 
of  American  verities.  Everyone  says 
they  are  for  it.  but  in  truth,  everyone 
does  not  radly  like  it 

There  is,  I  think  very  clearly,  a  good 
deal  of  skepticism  about  the  viability 
of  the  Contadora  process  in  spite  of 
the  lip  service  which  virtually  every- 
one pays  to  It  So  I  think  it  is  worth- 
while, therefore,  to  briefly  recount  the 
progress  that  has  already  been  made 
within  the  framework  of  the  Conta- 
dora process  in  order  to  establish  the 
fact  that  this  is  indeed  a  viable  diplo- 
matic undertaking. 


So  far  the  countries  to  Central 
America  have  already  agreed  within 
the  framework  of  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess to  a  prohibition  on  the  establish- 
ment of  foreign  milltuy  bases. 
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They  have  already  agreed  on  a  pro- 
hibition with  req;>ect  to  the  presence 
of  foreign  military  advisers.  They  have 
already  agreed  within  the  framework 
of  the  Contadora  process  to  refrain 
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from  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  their  neighbors.  They  have  already 
agreed  in  large  measxire  to  effective 
procedures  for  verifying  all  of  these 
other  undertakings,  snd  they  have 
also  agreed  within  the  framework  of 
the  Contadora  process  to  commit 
themselves,  each  and  every  country  in 
the  region,  to  a  process  of  national 
reconciliation  once  the  Contadora 
agreement  becomes  effective  and  is 
implemented. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  friend,  the  genUeman  from  New 
York,  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Not  until  I  finish,  be- 
cause I  only  have  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  demon- 
strates, I  think,  is  that  not  only  has 
real  progress  already  been  made 
within  the  framework  of  Contadora 
but  there  is  a  very  real  possibility  that 
the  Contadora  process  can  succeed. 

Now,  if  everyone  here  really  believes 
that  it  is  worth  supporting  the  Conta- 
dora process— and  I  have  not  heard  a 
single  Member  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  speak  against  the  Contadora 
process— if  you  really  believe  it  is 
worth  supporting,  then  should  we  not 
ask  what  the  Contadora  countries 
themselves  would  have  to  say  about 
this  proposal?  I  would  submit  that 
every  one  of  them,  Mexico,  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  and  Panama,  if  their  am- 
bassadors or  Presidents  were  present 
in  this  Chsmber  today  and  could 
speak  and  could  vote,  every  one  of 
them  would  say,  "Pass  the  Oephardt 
amendment.  Olvie  diplomacy  a  chance. 
Give  us  6  more  months." 

Now.  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  say  that  this  is  a  policy  of 
benign  neglect  that  it  removes  all  in- 
centives on  the  part  of  the  Sandinistas 
to  make  additional  concessions,  forget- 
ting the  fact  that  they  have  already 
made  substantial  concessions. 

But  the  answer,  I  say  to  my  friends, 
is  that,  first  they  would  have  an  in- 
centive. This  gives  them  6  months,  and 
if  they  do  not  cooperate,  the  President 
can  come  back  and  we  can  resume  aid 
for  the  Contras. 

And  second,  the  most  serious  incen- 
tive they  have  is  their  fear— and  I  fear 
their  fear  is  well  foimded- that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  lead- 
ing us  inevitably  and  Ineluctably  to 
the  introducticm  of  American  combat 
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forces  into  Nicaragua.  That  Is  their  in- 
coitive  to  reach  an  agreement 

Mr.  BROOMFIEU).  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yicOd  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  MoCsni]  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  genUeman.  and  I  would  like  to 
begin  by  yielding  to  my  good  friend, 
the    genUeman    from    nilnols    (Mr. 

HtdxI. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  genUeman  for  yielding. 

I  was  about  to  ask  the  previous 
speaker  what  he  thinks  Costa  Rkm 
thinks  about  it.  now  that  the  Nkxra- 
guans  are  crossing  over  and  killing 
Costa  Ricans,  or  what  peiiiaps  El  Sal- 
vador thinks  about  It  or  what  peiiiaps 
Honduras  thinks  about  it 

And  what  about  Mexico?  I  do  not 
mean  to  disparage  our  wonderful 
neighbor  to  the  south,  but  they  have 
made  a  career  of  throwing  meat  to  the 
alligator,  hoping  that  their  leg  will  get 
bitten  last  But  that  is  all  rliAit  I  im- 
derstand  that  They  are  still  surviving, 
but  there  are  other  countries  down 
there.  They  tell  you  one  thing  private- 
ly, and  publicly  they  say  scMnething 
else. 

M^.  McCAIN.  Certainly.  And  I  do 
not  think  this  subject  could  be  com- 
plete vrithout  a  quote  from  one  of  the 
great  leaders  in  Central  America,  who 
as  recently  as  the  first  of  June  had 
this  to  say: 

We  have  denounced  that  Wiearsgna  is  the 
haven  for  Salyadoran  subveralon.  Extremist 
leftist  groups  are  trained  there.  Loststical 
aid  for  the  Salvadoran  guerrfllas  Is  oae&lns 
from  NIcaracua.  NIcaracua  la  the  center  of 
the  opnaticm  where  terrorist  arttons 
ng^lnir^  X3  Salvador  are  plti*"****,  decided, 
and  OTdered.  NIcaracua  is  a  cancer  In  Cen- 
tral America. 

It  was  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  who 
made  that  statement  I  am  sorry  that 
quote  escaped  the  attention  of  my  col- 
league, the  genUeman  fmn  New  York. 
Mr.  Chairman,  an  argument  can  be 
made,  and  wHl  be  made  In  the  Bamea- 
Hamilton  amendment  that  we  should 
not  aid  the  Contras,  and  I  am  sure 
that  very  eloquent  statements  will  be 
made  on  behalf  of  that  side  of  the 
issue.  And  there  is  an  argument  we  are 
trying  to  make  here  today  in  favor  of 
aid  to  the  Contras.  But  make  an  argu- 
ment to  delay  is  simply  incredible  and 
can  best  be  described  as  frivolous. 

I  Imow  that  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman fnHn  Missouri,  has  great  in- 
depth  knowledge  of  tax  matters  and 
other  issues,  but  to  say.  "Let's  leave 
the  Contras  in  the  fidd  for  6  more 
months  without  lood,  without  cloth- 
ing, and  without  boots"  simply  shows 
an  abysmal  ignorance  of  anything  to 
do  with  military  operations,  much  less 
the  implementatlcm  of  foreign  policy 
and  what  motivates  Marxlst-Lminlst 
governments  to  negotiate. 

The  last  amendment  we  just  defeat- 
ed. I  am  happy  to  say.  was  death  by 
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Thii  on*  >■  death  by 
It  M9I,  tot  us  allow  the 
to  blsed  to  daath  durinc  the 
ant  6  moattas.  and  tlMB  we  will  reffMt 
DDtloe  that  In  the  Oep- 
lant  there  te  no  prorl- 
for  leetomtlon  of  aid  to  the  Con- 
tnc  we  win  Joet  ivvlilt  It. 

I  keep  hearlnc  over  and  over  the 
eoMtant  ooowarlnai  of  the  dtoatloo 
In  Central  ftiaertna  with  that  of  the 
lioat  of  thoee  oompari- 
te  by  peopttt  who  never 
within  10,000  mllei  of  the  i>laoe. 
and  the  leanna  and  the  oompaHaooe 
they  are  -'^^*"g    I  aay  to  my  ool- 


Por  example,  they  aay  this  to  a 
Tonkin  Gulf  reedutlon.  A  eureory 
gtaaee  at  history  teUs  us  the  Tonkin 
Ottlf  Reaolutfcm  gave  the  President  of 
the  Utaltwl  States  a  blank  cheek  to 
send  American  troops  In  whatever 
quanttttos  and  whatever  materiel  he 
ehoae  to  for  an  ""Hw«tti«<  amount  of 
time.  We  now  have  the  War  Powers 
Act.  We  have  the  Foley  amendment 
which  prevented  the  United  States 
from  sflndtaw  any  troops  Into  Central 
America.  There  to  no  oompartocm  be- 
tween what  we  are  dolnc  here  today 
and  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  and 
any  oompartooa  that  Indicates  we  are 
dotnc  so  demeans  and  degrades  the 
debate  tan  which  we  are  engaging. 

There  to  a  lesson  tram  the  Vietnam 
war  i^kh  has  not  been  mentioned, 
and  that  to  the  lesson  of  sanctuary. 
Hktocy  Indteates,  not  Just  In  that 
wai  because  all  too  often  our  frame 
of  reference  In  the  dlscusskm  of  for- 
eign policy  on  the  floor  of  thto  body 
begins  and  cods  with  the  Vietnam  war 
rather  than  looking  at  the  broad  scope 
of  htotory.  Sanctuary  to  a  privilege 
which  If  given  to  a  nation  that  to  bent 
on  the  destmctloD  and  overthrow  of 
Its  n^libors.  Insures  that  the  aggres- 
sor nation  wUl  eventually  prevalL  By 
falling  to  provide  aid  to  the  Contras. 
we  will  taMleed  provide  sanctuary  to 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 

The  CELAIRMAIff  pro  tempore  (lir. 
Banawaoii).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man tram  Artaona  (Mr.  McCaihI  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BROOMPDELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  SO  adrtltkmal  seconds  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arlaona  [Mr. 
MoC*ni]. 

Mr.  MoCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
Uke  to  remind  our  ccdleagues  here  that 
the  same  tndlvlduato  who  were  arguing 
S  years  ago  and  a  years  ago  against 
mOttary  aid  to  D  Salvador,  using  ex- 
actly the  same  arguments,  that  our 
polley  In  B  Salvador  was  doomed  to 
failure,  were  wrong  then,  and  they  are 
wrong  now.  If  we  delay  aiding  the 
Contra  movement,  then  the  prospects 
for  freedom  and  democracy  In  Central 
America  are  bleak  Indeed. 

Mr.  PAMVTTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  S  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  Mr.  TKAncAar]. 


Mr.  TRAPICAMT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  Just  like  to  point  out  that  the 
word,  "delay."  has  been  used  quite 
often,  and  one  person's  otmoept  of 
dday  In  thto  matter  could  be  another 
Individual's  solemn  vote  to  give  peace 
a  chance  In  a  O-month  period. 

There  to  no  question  that  the  Michel 
amendment  has  the  support  that  to 
necessary  here,  as  evidenced  by  the 
vote  on  the  Boland  amendment  The 
vote  on  the  Boland  amendment  to  one 
that  will  oome  back  to  haunt  thto 
House,  because  I  believe  it  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  that  It  will  move  thto 
country  taMXorahly  toward  war.  Thto  to 
an  opinion,  however,  and  that  opinion 
can  be  contested  by  alL 

But  I  wonder  what  to  so  wrong  about 
giving  peace  a  chance.  While  we  con- 
tinue to  move  Inexorably  toward  war. 
what  wlU  be  the  posture  of  thto  House 
when  American  troops  start  coming 
back  In  body  bags?  I  think  when  that 
starts  to  happen,  perhaps  we  wUl 
change  our  whole  attitude  here  and 
perhaps  the  House  will  take  on  a 
whole  different  focus. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  my 
recent  trip  to  Central  America.  One  of 
the  questions  that  was  asked  of  Mr. 
Ortega  by  an  individual  In  the  audi- 
ence was:  How  did  he  account  for  the 
hunger  and  how  did  he  account  for 
the  hardship  and  the  poverty  In  the 
country  since  he  was  so  outspoken 
against  Bomoaa  and  the  conditions  of 
the  country  during  that  dictatorship? 

Mr.  Ortega  said, 

I  cannot  get  about  the  buatneH  of  dean- 
Ing  up  my  country  became  of  a  Yankee  im- 
perlaUat  that  forced  war  upon  me,  and  I 
cannot  apend  money  for  butter  If  I  have  to 
spend  It  for  guna. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  become  the 
whipping  boy  in  Central  America.  By 
our  action  today,  two  wrongs  certainly 
cannot  make  a  right.  But  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Okpbakdt]  gives  us  an 
oppmtunlty  to  give  peace  a  chance, 
and  I  do  not  particularly  feel  that  that 
to  all  wrong. 

Mr.  BROOMFnaJD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  S  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvanto  [Mr.  Goodlhto]. 

D  1540 

Mr.  OOODUNG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  of  all,  I  guess  I  should  say  that  I 
hope  sometime  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  more  than  S  minutes 
and  I  have  more  than  S  minutes  and 
we  wlU  discuss  Just  what  the  Sandinis- 
tas as  a  matter  of  fact  do  in  respect  to 
the  Contadora  process.  Oh.  sure,  they 
gave  a  lot  of  llpeervloe.  But  why  wait 
until  last  night,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
say. 

I  think  I  vol  tree  a  few  prisooera.  and 
maybe  I  wtU  releaae  the  tenston  that  I  have 
put  on  thla  county. 

Why  last  night?  Why  not  do  It  after 
we  voted  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  Instead 
of  going  off  to  the  Soviet  Union  which 


had  to  be  embarrasshig  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  majority  leader 
and.  tai  turn,  embarrassing  the  entire 
Congress  because  they  represent  us. 

Let  me  first  of  all  touch  on  thto 
whole  Issue  that  we  are  dlsCTissIng 
today.  Before,  during,  and  since  serv- 
ing on  the  Intelllgenoe  Committee  I 
was  not  a  supporter  of  covert  activity 
in  Ntoaragua.  Everybody  knows  that. 
But  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
made  the  decision  partially  on  faith, 
because  the  Intelligence  Committee  of 
the  House  and  the  Intelllgenoe  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  said  It  to  In  our 
best  Interest  to  make  the  Bandlntot-as 
turn  Inwardly.  I  have  to  emphasise 
that,  because  we  seem  to  talk  about 
tnterdletlng  anna,  but  we  forget  If  you 
look  at  the  transcripts,  that  "make 
them  turn  taiwardly''  was  expressed 
over  and  over  and  over  again.  So  that 
U  what  the  Congress  decided  was  in 
our  best  interest. 

So  I  believe  now,  even  though  I  was 
In  opposition  to  that  move,  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  have  a  moral  respon- 
sibility to  provide  the  humanitarian 
aid  that  to  necessary  to  support  the 
Contras.  because  we  put  them  there. 

Now.  what  to  a  O-month  delay  going 
to  do  In  thto  situatlcm?  Let  me  tell  you 
I  do  not  know  anything  positive  that  it 
can  do.  I  do  know  that  a  6-month 
delay  positively  means  continued 
bloodshed  in  Nicaragua.  It  cannot 
mean  anything  else. 

Now.  I  do  not  know  anything  else  we 
do  wUl  not  mean  continued  bloodshed; 
I  do  know  that  a  0-month  delay  teUs 
us  that  we  positively,  definitely  will 
continue  the  bloodshed  in  Nicaragua. 

So  why  delay  and  take  that  chance? 
Why  not  take  a  different  approach 
and  see  whether  as  a  matter  of  fact  a 
little  pressure— might  help  bring  peace 
to  the  area.  I  really  owe  a  lot  to  the 
people  who  brought  up  thto  Mlchel- 
McCurdy-McOade  Initiative  that  we 
are  talking  about  today,  because  they 
brought  my  administration  In  a  direc- 
tion that  my  administration  had  to  be 
brought  in.  and  I  am  proud  to  see  that 
they  did  Just  exactly  that. 

So  let  us  not  delay  for  6  months  and 
ensure  killing  and  ensure  that  we  con- 
tinue to  have  no  talks,  no  dialog.  Ev- 
erything to  in  place.  If  Mr.  Ortega 
wants  to  discuss  with  the  Contadoras 
the  problem.  It  to  aU  in  place.  They 
can  do  it.  He  could  have  done  it  the 
last  6  months.  He  could  have  done  it 
the  last  year.  He  does  not  think  he  has 
to  do  it.  And  If  we  do  not  put  some 
kind  of  pressure  on  htm.  the  blood- 
shed goes  <m. 

I  caniMit  guarantee  that  that  will  not 
happen  without  it:  I  can  guarantee 
that  a  O-month  delay  wOl  merely  mean 
more  bloodshed,  more  fighting  In 
Nicaragua  and  no  step  closer  to  any 
political  settlement  which  my  adminis- 
tration now  wants  and  I  have  wanted 
since  day  one. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  S  minutes  to  the  gentleman  irom 
New  York  [Mr.  McHuoh]. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment. As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
has  explained,  the  puriMse  of  thto 
ameiKlment  to  to  afford  some  addition- 
al time  for  all  of  the  Interested  parties 
to  pursue.  In  a  meaningful  way,  the 
Contadora  Initiative  to  promote  politi- 
cal negotiations  in  Central  America. 

Those  who  support  the  McDade 
amendment  must  ask  themselves  thto 
question:  What  to  the  purpose  of  thto 
WM»Ued  humanitarian  aid?  What  UJ3. 
policy  does  it  seek  to  promote? 

Iliere  are  only  two  possibilities.  The 
first  to  that  thto  aid  seeks  to  promote 
as  UJS.  policy  the  forcible  overthrow 
of  the  Nlcaraguan  Government.  The 
second  possibility  to  that  thto  aid  to 
the  Contras  to  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting pressure  on  the  Nlcaraguan  Gov- 
ernment to  enter  political  negotia- 
tions. 

The  President  has  been  very  unclear 
about  the  real  purpose  of  hto  policy, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
goal  of  the  Contras,  They  clearly  have 
In  mind  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  Nicaragua.  If  thto  to  our  pur- 
pose in  aiding  them,  we  must  then  ask 
If  thto  goal  to  attainable  without  the 
employment  of  UJ3.  military  forces. 
According  to  General  Gorman,  the 
former  chief  of  our  Southern  Com- 
mand, the  goal  to  not  attainable  with- 
out U.8.  forces.  The  evidence  to  date 
surely  supports  General  Gorman's 
conclusion.  The  Contras  have  no  hope 
of  gahilng  power  on  their  own.  There- 
fore. If  the  purpose  of  thto  aid  to  to 
help  the  Contras  overthrow  the  Nlca- 
raguan Govermnent,  if  that  to  the  goal 
of  our  policy,  it  will  not  succeed,  and 
we  will  Inevitably  be  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  the  introduction  of  U.S. 
troops  to  Implement  that  policy  goaL 
Are  the  proponents  of  the  McDade 
amendment  prepared  to  stand  up  and 
embrace  that  goal? 

If,  In  the  alternative,  they  are  sup- 
porting the  McDade  amendment  to 
foster  political  negotiations,  they 
should  be  willing  to  support  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment.  By  its  express 
terms,  it  makes  very  clear  that  its  pur- 
pose to  to  "provide  an  opportunity  for 
negotiations  through  the  Contadora 

process  or  other  diplomatic  channeto 
•  •  •  »> 

Thto  to  the  policy  suppcnted  by  our 
frlends  throughout  the  region,  not  a 
poUcy  of  military  Intervention.  For  ex- 
ample. In  a  letter  to  President  Reagan 
following  hto  visit  to  the  United  States 
earlier  thto  year.  President  Betancur 
of  Colombto  said,  and  I  quote: 

*  *  *  mUttary  aid  to  the  sroups  In  opposl- 
tlon  to  the  tovemment  of  Nicarasua  trou- 
Idea  me:  in  the  vartoua  qweebea  which  I 
made  dnrtns  my  trip  to  the  United  Statea, 


among  them  before  the  Houae  and  Senate 
aa  well  aa  before  the  Organisation  of  Ameri- 
can Statea  and  Oeorgetown  Untventty,  I 
stated  that  one  of  the  baaea  which  stistatns 
the  «"'""">"  Inter-American  tow  is  the  aelf- 
detennlnatlan  of  peoplea,  noninterventloo. 
and  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 

These  prtnciplea  have  arisen  in  our  heml- 
q>here  not  in  the  beat  of  the  moment  but 
after  the  passage  of  many  years,  untO  they 
have  become  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
Charter  of  the  Organisation  of  American 
States,  which  is  our  compass. 

And  those  same  principles  are  repeated  in 
the  Act  for  Cooperation  and  Peace  in  Cen- 
tral America  proposed  by  the  Ccmtadora 
Oroup. 

Thto  to  the  prevailing  view  of  our 
friends  in  Central  and  Latin  America: 
Let's  negotiate  over  differences,  not 
Intervene  militarily.  And  thto  to  clearly 
the  prevailing  view  of  the  American 
people.  They  imderstand  that  we  have 
legitimate  Interests  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  that  we  have  legitimate  con- 
cerns with  the  Sandintota  Govem- 
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ment.  But  before  supporting  the  ex- 
treme step  of  military  intervention  in 
a  foreign  nation,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
they  expect  their  government  to  first 
negottote  in  good  faith,  to  woi^  with 
our  friends  in  a  meaningful  effort  to 
resolve  differences  peacefully.  Until 
they  are  convinced  that  such  efforts 
have  been  made,  they  will  not  support 
an  interventionist  policy.  And  that  to 
why  by  a  substantial  margin  they  do 
not  support  intervention  today.  In  a 
democracy  like  ours,  a  policy  of  inter- 
vention simply  will  not  woi^  in  the  ab- 
sence of  public  support. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  fairly  re- 
flects the  prevailing  views  of  the 
American  people  and  our  frleiuto  in 
the  region.  It  would  focus  American 
policy  first  on  political  dialog,  a  policy 
which  has  not  been  tried  in  any  mean- 
ingful way.  Before  we  embark  further 
on  the  course  of  military  Intervention, 
a  course  that  does  not  enjoy  public  un- 
derstanding or  support,  we  should  ag- 
gressively pursue  political  negotia- 
tions. The  Gephardt  ammdment  could 
put  us  on  that  course,  one  which  the 
American  people  and  our  friends  do 
support. 

For  these  reasons,  I  iirge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Gephardt 
amendment.    

iti.  BROOMFIEU).  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  McCoixim]. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  the  last  vote  indicated  that 
many  of  otur  colleagues,  many  more 
than  before,  now  recognise  the  true 
nature  and  threat  of  the  Communist 
Sandinistas.  We  are  facing  In  the  Com- 
muntot  Sandinistas,  avowed  Marxists- 
Leninists  and  those  who  are  antlseml- 
tic.  who  have  in  fact  driven  out  the 
small  Jewish  community  that  was  in 
Nicaragua. 

We  are  facing  in  the  Communist 
flandlntotn  leadership  terrorists.  Com- 


mandante  Borge  was  trained  by  the 
PLO  In  Lebanon  in  IMO.  The  PLO 
today  have  a  virtual  embassy  in  mca- 
ragua.  in  Managua  They  are  associat- 
ed with  the  Ubyans.  as  we  aD  know, 
with  arms  supplied.  The  Red  Brigades 
In  Italy  provided  five  people  to  assist 
the  Sandinistas  In  training  of  terrorist 
activities  In  February  of  thto  year. 

I  submit  that  we  are  dealing  with 
that  type  of  person. 

In  addition  to  that.  In  hto  speech  last 
year  before  hto  own  party  members. 
Commandante  Arce,  who  to  the  politi- 
cal guru  of  the  commandantes  of  the 
Communist  Sandinistas  said  In  no  un- 
certain terms.  "We  are  international 
revolutionaries.  We  believe  in  the 
spread  of  our  Communist  philosophy 
to  our  neighbors  and  any  suggestion 
by  the  United  States  that  we  compro- 
mise on  that  to  totally  unacceptable." 

Now.  that  to  the  nature  of  whom  we 
are  dealing  with  and  when  we  see 
what  happened  after  the  last  vote  In 
thto  body  on  aid  to  the  Contras  when 
Mr.  Ortega  immediately  went  over  to 
Moscow,  when  we  saw  the  reqwnse  in 
terms  of  only  sending  home  a  hundred 
of  the  Cuban  8.000  that  are  down 
there,  when  we  see  how  they  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  time  given  to 
them  in  the  interim  since  that  last 
vote  to  launch  expeditions  inside 
Costa  Rica  and  inside  Honduras  and  to 
beef  up  their  gunshlp  helicopter  ac- 
tivities, I  think  we  have  to  clesuiy  un- 
derstand, as  I  thhik  many  of  my  col- 
leagues now  finally  do,  that  we  are 
dealing  with  part  of  the  Communist 
international  interests  q>readlng 
throughout  the  hemisphere  and  that 
unless  we  go  ahead  now  and  support 
the  Contras  with  the  Michel  amend- 
ment prtH?osato  at  thto  time,  we  are 
Just  going  to  give  them  more  time  to 
work  their  wllL 

I  urge  a  no  vote  on  Gephardt  and  a 
yes  vote  on  the  Michel  amendment. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gmtleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Cowmsl. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
remarks  are  directed  toward  the  58 
Donocratlc  colleagues  who  voted 
against  the  Boland  amendment  Just  a 
few  minutes  ago.  What  I  want  them  to 
know  to  that  after  4  years  of  spending 
over  $150  million  to  fund  the  Contras 
to  find  out  whether  they  taiterdlcted 
aims  or  not.  not  one  sbu^  cache  of 
weitfwns  has  been  IntenUetad. 

Further.  Nicaragua  has  agreed,  as 
has  been  stated  hoe  repeatedly,  to 
meet  all  of  the  admlntotratkHi's  stated 
security  concerns  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Contadora  process,  and  that  to 
why  the  Gephardt  amendment  to  the 
only  rational  h(v>e  of  sanity  to  add  to 
thto  Michel  program  that  we  are  nofv 
confronted  with. 

I  urge  you  to  give  it  serious  ccmslder- 
atlon. 


'•«*'«  o 
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Mr.  Ctulmaa  I  yield  to  the  fantle- 
Bian  from  nUnata  [Mr.  HatmI. 

D  1550 
Mr.  BATIB.  Mr.  ChAlmiAn.  I  rlM 
todkjr  In  atroQS  support  of  the  Gep- 
hantt  emaikdinent  mhitt  would  delfty 
ter  •  nH^***««  the  liiinkiiinnnteflnn  of 
the  RepubUouk  plmn  in  order  to  pro- 
vide mofv  time  for  the  oncoinc  Cant»- 
dor»  peace  netoUatlone.  SU  moothi  It 
not  e  loiw  ttee  to  vmtt.  e^edelly 
when  pettoe  ta  the  rewud.  I  believe 
that  It  is  erItiHa  that  we  do  not  under- 
mine the  negotlatloiie.  that  we  muet 
glw  our  frtandi  and  allies  a  chance  ao 
that  they  can  netotlste  an  atieement 
that  they,  as  waD  as  we.  can  lire  with. 
It  was  much  leas  than  6  months  ago 
tliat  thoee  of  us  In  this  very  Chamber 
voted  down  a  proposal  similar  to  the 
mwmj  amendment.  Six  months  Is  a 
very  short  time  to  wait  for  peace. 

We  miwt  listen  to  our  friends  and 
our  aUlea  here  in  the  Americas.  We 
rarely  listen  to  them,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  loasoni  that  we  are  so  isolated 
tn  our  forelcn  policy.  We  dldnt  listen 
to  our  Curopean  aUlea  when  they  told 
President  Reagan  during  the  economic 
summit  that  they  ctnild  not  support 
his  policy  toward  Nicaragua,  and  that 
they  would  not  Join  in  his  economic 
sanctions.  We  did  not  listen  2  we^s 
ago  when  Mexico  signed  a  mulUmil- 
Uon  dollar  agreement  to  sell  ofl  to 
Nlearagu&.  We  dktat  listen  when,  in 
the  last  a  weeks,  Canada  signed  a 
trade  agreement  with  Nicaragua.  And 
we  are  not  listening  now.  as  our 
friends  in  Columbia.  Panama,  Venesu- 
cte,  and  Mexico  are  working  for  peace 
to  our  hemisphere. 

Fellow  Members  of  this  honorable 
body,  now  Is  the  time  for  us  to  stand 
up.  listen  to  our  neighbors  and  vote 
for  peace.  This  vote  that  we  make 
today  is  as  close  a  vote  for  war  as  we 
have  taken  during  my  tenure  in  the 
Congress.  I  say  that  we  must  give 
peace  a  chance.  I  urge  a  yes  vote  on 
the  Oephardtamendment.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  CONTKRS.  The  Contadora 
process,  a  proceas  supported  by  aU 
Central  American  countries,  calls  for 
the  withdrawal  of  foreign  advisers  as 
well  as  external  military  support. 
Nicaragua  has  agreed  to  this  in  princi- 
ple so  long  as  the  administration 
agrees  to  stop  financing  the  proxy 
war.  Oephardt  asks  for  only  6  months 
to  let  this  process  come  to  fruition.  It 
is  our  chance  for  peace. 

Remember,  our  track  record  is  not 
too  fine  down  there.  The  administra- 
tion refused  to  inform  Congress  about 
the  mining  of  the  harbors,  the  toror- 
1st  murder  pamphlets  that  the  CIA 
put  out.  The  sdministratlon  refused  to 
go  along  with  the  World  Court.  We 
have  not  been  accurate  on  the  military 
aid  to  la  Salvador,  nor  have  we  with 
any  of  the  pretexts  for  this  war.  This 
Is  the  one  way  that  we  have  a  chance 
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to  get  back  with  our  friends  and  to 
make  the  Ctmtadora  proceas  work. 

Pleaae.  I  ask  you  to  Join  with  us  and 
make  this  amendment  perfect  what  is 
a  very  bad  notion.  Otherwise,  we  are 
IsBoliw  a  declaration  of  war  on  Nicara- 
gua. It  Is  urgent  that  the  Democrats 
raallae  this  is  the  one  chance  that  we 
have  of  taking  some  position  that 
makes  seiMe  in  the  Central  American 
poUey. 

It  is  about  Ume  that  we  stand  up 
and  mean  what  we  say  about  bringing 
peace  to  that  war-torn  region.  Eight 
thousand  people  have  been  killed  In 
Nicaragua  by  the  Contras.  8.000.  In 
Honduras  we  are  already  hearing,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
MooDT,  said  in  a  1  minute  speech,  that 
the  Hondurans  are  now  Joining  with 
the  Contras  in  an  effort  to  stave  off 
unemployment.  In  Guatemala,  where 
150,000  people  have  been  killed  by  se- 
curity forces  since  the  last  real  demo- 
cratic election  in  1054.  and  where  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  that  country  have 
likened  the  situation  to  genocide,  the 
Heagan  administration  now  wants  to 
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send  military  aid.  It  is  a  craay  situa- 
tion. Support  Gephardt. 

Mr.  BROOMFIXLD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  a  minutes  and  30  seconds  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DoaaAii]  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Conunlttee. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wfll 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman froin^llfomla. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  for  yielding.  I  Just 
wanted  to  say  with  respect  to  all  of 
the  statemenU  that  have  been  made 
about  the  Contadora  process.  In  fact 
the  Contadora  members  in  confidence 
are  telling  the  United  States,  "Hang 
tough  in  Nicaragua.  Don't  give  in  to 
the  Sandinistas." 

The  idea  that  somehow  these  coun- 
tries which  are  very  intimidated  by 
the  Cubans  and  the  Nicaraguans  are 
going  to  bring  about  a  peace  process  is 
being  very  naive,  and  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  June  13  is  a  day  I  will 
never  forget.  All  of  my  distinguished 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  that  aisle, 
snd  a  small  handful  over  here,  do  not 
want  to  hear  this  argument  couched  in 
the  following  simple  statement,  but  we 
cannot  escape  from  it.  In  spite  of  all  of 
the  Intellectualizlng.  this  Is  an  up  or 
down  vote  on  the  solidification,  the  en- 
trenchment of  communism  on  the 
southern  part  of  the  Northern  Ameri- 
can Continent. 

Now.  we  have  a  visitor  in  the  gallery 
that  although  I  cannot  vouch  totally 
for  his  bona  fides.  I  have  only  become 
acquainted  with  him  this  year,  has 


earned  his  spurs  on  the  field  of  valor 
in  combat,  overthrowing  the  dictator 


The  last  time  he  was  In  a  body  like 
this  he  captured  the  whole  place, 
along  with  SOO  tourists,  and  ended  up 
becoming  the  hero  of  the  revolution, 
Comandante  Zero. 


ronnor 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Regular  order, 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  against  the  rules 
of  the  House  to  refer  to  somebody  in 
the  gallery. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  apolo- 
gise for  breaking  the  rules,  but  today, 
June  la,  makes  it  Important  to  do  so. 

Now.  he  has  written  a  Dear  Col- 
league letter. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  BCr.  Chairman 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  apolo- 
gise. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  regular 
order. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  apolo- 
gized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DobhahI  will  ob- 
serve the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mx. 
Chairman,  I  will  not  make  that  infrac- 
tion again  maybe  for  another  8  years. 

Now.  the  gentleman  has  written  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  to  us,  although  he 
has  never  served  in  this  Chamber,  be- 
cause he  considers  us  colleagues  tn 
freedom. 

Here  is  part  of  that  message: 

To  the  United  States  ConsreaK  For  nwre 
thsn  one  year,  those  of  us  In  the  south  of 
NIcsrasua.  flshtlnc  for  freedom,  hsve  re- 
ceived no  Mslstsnoe  from  the  free  men  of 
your  country  and  women. 

We  do  not  know  objectively  what  it  Is  that 
drive*  this  attitude  In  America.  We  fear  that 
It  may  t>e  due  to  our  poUtkml  and  Ideological 
pastures  which  we  have  always  maintained. 
We  are,  ■till  true  Sanrtlnlstai  because  we  are 
Independent  nationalists,  revolutionary 
democrats,  and  defenders  of  our  sovereignty 
and  Independence.  And  It  Is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  we  are  decisively  engaged  In  a  war 
to  the  death  scalnst  International  commu- 
nism, which  by  lu  own  essence  Is  dictatorial. 
Interventionist,  and  their  master's  Imperlal- 

IsU. 

Before  I  conclude,  allow  me  to  paraphrase 
the  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  North 
American  patriots— Patrfa^  Henry— as  I  say 
to  you.  ladles  and  sentlemen.  sive  us  your 
assistance  to  ncht  for  liberty  or  the  commu- 
nists will  stve  us  death. 

Free  fatherland  or  face  death.  Eden  Pas- 
tora,  your  hero. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  KsmnLLTl. 

Mrs.  KENNELLT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Gephardt 
amendment. 

June  12,  the  day  the  Boland  amend- 
ment was  defeated,  was  the  day  of  my 
only  son's  16th  birthday.  I  hope  there 
will  be  no  further  connection  down 
the  road. 

There  are  at  least  four  LaUn  Ameri- 
can countries  that  don't  want  to  see 


our  planea.  our  truAs,  our  guns,  or 
even  our  butter  going  to  the  Ccmtras 
in  Nicaragua.  Theae  nations  -the  na- 
tloos  of  the  Contadora  group— know 
what  they  want— they  want  our  sup- 
port for  a  diplomatic  settlement  to  the 
regional  conflicts  In  Central  America. 

In  the  words  of  President  BeUsarlo 
Betancur  of  Colombia: 

We  have  asked  the  big  powers  not  to  turn 
Central  America  Into  an  arena  of  the  their 
conflicts,  but  rather  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment and  weD-being  of  the  people  there.  We 
have  told  them  that  they  wfll  win  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  with  deeds,  not  weapons.  We. 
the  presidents  of  Venesuela,  Uezloo. 
Panama  and  Colombia,  who  are  engaged  In 
the  Contadora  efforts,  agree  on  this. 

The  United  States  has  things  more 
valuable  than  money  to  give. 

We  have  democracy.  We  have  a  com- 
mitment to  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
conflict  We  have  diplomacy. 

Diplomacy  doesn't  always  work.  But 
diplomacy  cannot  work  if  we  dont  try 
it.  Let's  listen  to  our  friends  in  Latin 
America  who  are  teUhig  us— give  peace 
a  chance.  Surely  they— Just  as  much  as 
we— have  a  stake  in  the  outcome  of 
this  conflict. 

The  Contadora  process  is  at  a  criti- 
cal Juncture.  They  are  trying  to  reach 
a  final  compromise  treaty,  but  theae 
efforts  are  fragile.  The  opportunity 
for  peace  may  be  destroyed  if  we  im- 
mediately resume  aid  to  the  Contras. 
The  Contadora  process  can't  work 
without  the  firm  support  of  the 
United  States.  And  we  can  demostrate 
that  support  right  now  by  giving  it 
something  more  valuable  than  money. 
We  can  give  it  time. 

l£r.  Chairman,  I  oppose  aid  to  the 
Ccmtras.  It  is  a  bad  idea.  But  bad 
timing  can  make  a  bad  idea  even 
worse— and  I  can  think  of  no  worse 
time  than  the  present. 

By  delaying  aid  to  the  Contras  for  6 
months,  the  Gephardt  amendment 
would  give  the  Contadora  process 
much-needed  time  to  worit.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  DbWihb]  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  DsWINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  gutting  amendment;  let  us  make  no 
mistake  about  it. 

What  it  is  saying  is  that  in  6  months 
we  are  going  to  do  something.  It  does 
not  say  really  what  we  are  going  to  do. 
liiere  is  nothing  automatic  that  will 
occur  if  you  pass  this  amendment. 
There  is  nothing  that  automatically 
occurs  in  6  months  if  you  pass  this 
amendment. 

It  is  like  what  we  used  to  leam  in 
law  schooL  It  is  an  agreement  to  agree 
in  the  future,  and  what  our  law  profes- 
sors told  us  was  that  such  an  agree- 
ment meant  nothing,  and  that  is  what 
this  amendment  is.  It  is  clearly  a  gut- 
ting amendment. 


We  are  going  to  start  all  over  again 
in  6  montbs,  revisit  thia  again.  We  are 
going  to  give  Comandante  Ortega  one 
more  chance. 

How  many  times  have  we  given  him 
one  more  chance?  In  May  1084  this 
House  effectively  ended  aid.  E^rery 
month  that  has  gone  by  we  have  given 
the  Communists  in  Nicaragua  one 
more  chance.  Why  6  more  months? 

In  April  of  this  year,  several  months 
ago,  this  House  voted  by  only  two 
votes  to  give  them  one  more  chance. 
How  did  they  respond  to  that?  How 
did  the  Communists  req^ond? 

We  know  how  they  responded. 
Daniel  Ortega  Immediately  went  off  to 
his  friends  in  Moscow.  The  Sandinis- 
tas have  now  consolidated  the  revolu- 
tion even  more.  They  have  attadied 
into  Costa  Rica. 

No.  we  gave  them  one  more  chance. 
What  we  have  learned  through  the 
history  of  our  dealings  with  the  Com- 
munists, and  through  the  history  of 
our  dealings  with  the  Communists  in 
Nicaragua  is  that  one  more  chance, 
unfortunately,  usually  does  not  mean 
Just  one  more  chance. 

D  1600 

It  means  we  are  going  to  do  it  again 
and  again  and  again.  Let  us  not  give 
them  one  more  chance.  Let  us  use  the 
carrot  and  the  stick  approach  con- 
tained in  the  Michel  amendment.  The 
Michel  amendment  is  a  well-balanced 
i4>proach.  That  is  how  we  will  avoid 
the  gentlewoman's  16-year- 
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old  son  from  having  to  go  to  Nicara- 
gua; that  is  how  we  ensure  peace. 

We  do  not  want  any  more  Vietnams, 
we  do  not  want  any  more  Cubes,  we  do 
not  want  Americans  fighting  and 
dyhig  in  Nicaragua.  The  Michel 
amendment  is  the  way  to  avoid  that. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [MtMbazek]. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  our 
hemisphere,  there  is  a  nation  in  which 
the  practice  of  torture  by  government 
security  forces  has  been  found  to  be 
"systematic  and  widespread"  by  Am- 
nesty IntemationaL 

In  the  same  coimtry,  no  political 
party  has  been  allowed  to  function  le- 
gally since  the  overthrow  of  the  previ- 
ous, popularly  elected  government. 
The  overthrow  itself  destroyed  a  poll- 
tidal  system  long  held  as  a  model  of 
democracy  in  Latin  America.  With  the 
revolution  came  the  murder  and  tor- 
ture of  thousands  of  the  nation's  citi- 
zens. Civn  liberties  were  essentially 
eradicated.  Censorship  was  inuxMCd. 
And  fundamental  human  rights  were 
repeatedly  violated. 

Theae  conditions  have  been  in  effect 
for  almost  13  years.  Although  p<H}ular 
elections  are  scheduled  in  4  years,  it  is 
speculated   that   the   military   Junta 


ruling  the  nation  wHl  not  releaae  Its 
grip. 

Also  in  our  hemisphere  is  another 
coun^  where  many  of  the  same  ctm- 
dltioos  exist,  althoui^  to  different  de- 
greea.  Since  this  country's  revolution  6 
years  ago,  many  aodetal  condltlaDS  are 
conceded  to  have  improved.  But  the 
electoral  process  ronains  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  government,  and  a  recent 
election  was  termed  a  "sham"  by  the 
President  of  the  United  Statea. 

The  first  coimtry  cited  here  is  sup- 
ported by  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
second  is  a  sworn  enemy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment that  overtly  or  covertly  the 
Reagan  administration  wants  to  see 
overthrown.  

Why  the  contradiction?  Why  does 
the  United  States  seek  to  eliminatie 
one  nation's  government  and  not  the 
other?  The  answer  is  simple,  at  least 
in  foreign  policy  terms,  for  this  admin- 
istration. The  first  example,  ChUe.  is 
ruled  by  a  military  Junta  brought  to 
power  at  least  in  part  by  the  manipu- 
lation of  its  internal  politics  by  the 
UJ3.  Government.  It  is  a  sworn  enemy 
of  communism  as  well  as  every  other 
political  party  in  the  nation.  Its  inter- 
nal politics  are  brutal  and  totalitarian, 
but  it  is  a  regime  8uiH>orted  by  UJB. 
foreign  policy.  The  second  example  is 
Nicaragua.  Although  far  less  brutal,  it 
too  stifles  dissent  and  democracy. 
However,  this  is  not  why  the  Reagan 
administration  is  committed  to  its 
overthrow.  The  administration  does 
not  believe  that  a  socialist  country  has 
the  right  to  exist  in  our  honisphere. 
That  is  the  larger  picture. 

If  you  live  in  Nicaragua,  if  you 
happen  to  be  a  farmer  on  one  of  the 
agricultural  cooperatives  that  is 
looked  at  as  a  military  target  by  the 
Contras,  if  it  is  your  children  who  live 
in  that  village  when  it  is  surrounded 
by  certain  Contra  force  groups  who 
then  fire  mortars  into  that  village  and 
drive  out  the  few  militiamen  repre- 
senting the  Sandinlsta  government;  if 
it  is  your  child  that  has  its  legs  blown 
off  you  have  one  perfective.  If  you 
are  talking  about  it  here  in  these 
sacred  halls,  it  is  another  thing.  If  it  is 
your  child  though,  you  have  a  very 
different  perspective.  I  hope  we  can 
give  the  Contadora  process  a  chance  to 
work  by  delaying  further  aid  for  6 
months  under  the  G^hardt  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  as  to  how 
much  time  remains  on  both  sides? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  vn«^Mgan  [Mr.  BaooimxLDl  has 
8  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  GgPHaasT] 
has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  BROOMFIEU).  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Akhxt]. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentlonan 
for  yielding. 
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IMSO 

Mr. 


to 


ChalmaD.  I  would  Ifte 
Um  pMi»to  of  this  body  I  am 
■saa.  Am  I  mntlaned  to  on*  of 
tta*  folks  from  up  North  the  other 
diy.  CM  of  tb*  thlnv  ««  v*  aww*  of 
ta  that  if  Um  OonmunMs  from  South 
iBMrtea  are  toliw  to  try  to  ooma 
thrauch  Taaas  to  i«C  to  Ohio  we  win 
do  tho  bast  w»  flan  to  atop  tham  down 
than,  but  I  think  you  ought  to  ttre  ua 
•Dattttlehtfp. 

Now.  I  have  haurd  people  telUnc  ua. 
1jak*a  glT*  them  •  montha  to  work  It 
out  In  the  Oontadon  pfoeeaa." 

Hay.  •  montha  from  now.  if  we  try 
that,  the  freedom  tlghtafa  are  print  to 
be  dead.  Oommuniats  are  Uara.  ateal- 
,  and  muiderera;  whan  are 
to  figure  thJa  out  around 
haret  Tou  cannot  do  buatnam  with  the 
Communlata.  They  do  not  keep  tre»- 
tlaa,  they  do  not  Vtn  by  acreamanta. 

They  made  all  the  proaalaea  to  the 
OA8.  they  pnmlaed  all  the  llbertlea  of 
a  dwamntlT'  aoelaty.  That  ia  not  what 
to  going  on  In  Nicaragua  today.  Thoae 
people  flirting  for  freedom  are  the 
people  who  fought  with  the  oommun- 
lataa  onoe  before  and  they  were  be- 
trayed and  they  were  denied  their 
ri^ta.  Now  they  are  back. 

I  have  heard  that,  and  I  want  to 
make  the  point  that  where  I  oome 
from  you  Judge  the  pudding  by  the 
eating.  For  the  laat  2  dajra  I  have  been 
in  the  preaence  of  Commander  Bden 
Putora.  who  UM  me,  "I  love  freedom 
more  than  I  love  life."  Now  that  man 
haa  hhiM^.  but  more  convincingly,  he 
haa  hia  two  boya  out  to  the  Junglea 
fl^thig  for  freedom.  When  you  are 
willing  to  take  your  two  boys  to  the 
junidea  to  fight  for  what  you  believe 
in,  that  ia  yT»«**"ii«t  that  you  can 
tniat. 

Now  that  ia  the  kind  of  people  that 
are  aaldng  not  f  or  ua  to  aend  otir  boys 
down  there  but  for  us  to  send  material 
aid  to  deal  with  the  wounda.  with  the 
atarvatlon.  to  put  shoes  tm  their  feet, 
to  allow  those  young  boys  In  Nicara- 
gua in  those  Jimgles  to  fight  against 
the  Communists  that  you  and  I  ought 
to  know  better  than  to  trust. 

Mr.  BROOMFOCLD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bunoal.  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BURTON  Of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  thing  that  6 
more  nuxiths  will  aooompllah.  it  will 
allow  the  Communlata  6  more  nwrnths 
to  indoctrinate  the  young  people  of 
Nicaragua. 

Tou  know,  aome  parallels  can  be 
drawn  between  Nicaragua  and  Viet- 
nam. Oen.  Fred  Weyand.  the  last  com- 
manding general  in  Vietnam,  waa 
asked  the  question:  "How  do  you  rate 
the  motivation  of  the  Vietcong?"  His 
answer  was.  enlightening,  very  en- 
lightening. He  said.  "The  Vietcong  has 
suporior  motivation.  I  am  perplexed 
over  why.  They  lost  1  million  dead  In 
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the  war.  Bvery  family  in  North  Viet- 
nam must  have  suffered  a  loaa.  They 
all  endured  hardahip.  8o  why  didn't 
they  proteat7  Why  do  they  continue  to 
■end  their  aona  aouth  to  almost  certain 


In  a  cauae  they  hardly  under- 
standT'  And  he  aald.  "I  know  of  a 
North  VIetnsmeae  textbook  that  glvea 
a  due.  eaiiy  ideological  indoctrination. 
For  tmtT"^  arithmetic  waa  tau^t  to 
Vietcong  children  in  terms  of  how 
many  Imperlallata  would  be  left  if  four 
imperlallata  appeared  and  two  would 
bakllladr' 

The  same  thing  haa  taken  place  in 
Nicaragua— they  like  Cuba,  the 
UA&R..  and  North  Vietnam  teach 
revolution  to  the  very  young. 

Biz  more  montha  will  give  them, 
thoae  leadera  in  Nicaragua,  time  to 
teach  more  young  people  how  to  add. 
aubtraet.  multiply  and  divide,  uataig 
AK-4T  automatk;  rlflea,  hand  grenadea 
and  ahowlng  people  killed  to  ahow  how 
to  add  and  subtract. 

They  are  indoctrinating  thoae  young 
people  down  there  in  ironclad  Commu- 
nlat  doctrine.  If  we  wait  6  more 
mflntha.  2  or  S  more  years,  our  bojrs 
are  gcring  to  have  to  fight  those  boys 
In  combat. 

We  will  then  ask  the  same  question 
that  was  asked  of  General  Weyand. 
why  do  they  keep  coming?  Because,  as 
the  tree  is  bent,  so  it  grows. 

My  friends,  don't  be  soft  on  commu- 
nJMm  Vote  againat  thia  amendment. 

Ma.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  would  be 
happy  to  jrleld  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Calif  OTnla. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  simply  want  to 
support  what  he  is  saying,  but  also 
raise  this  fact  to  my  colleagues:  Don't 
forget  that  the  Nlcaraguan  Govern- 
ment today  is  an  ally  of  the  PLO.  they 
have  recognized  the  PLO  as  a  legal 
entity.  In  fact,  they  have  an  embassy 
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in  Nicaragua  and  they  are  expanding 
anti-Semltiam.  The  entire  Jewiah  com- 
munity in  Nicaragxia  was.  in  essence, 
exiled  as  a  reault  of  the  harassment 
that  they  faced  by  the  Government. 
And  It  brings  to  mind  to  me  aome  of 
the  comments  that  were  made  during 
the  Bltburg  debate. 

Don't  forget  the  fact  that  that  kind 
of  an  element  that  waa  responaible  for 
anti-Semitic  acta  In  Nazi  Germany  are 
alive  and  well  today  In  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  order  to  close  the  debate.  I  yield  the 
balance  of  the  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  minoia  [Mr.  HtdkI,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  nilnoia  [Mr.  Hvin]  la  recognized 
for  4  mlnutea. 

Mr.  HTDE  Mr.  Chairman,  becauae  I 
have  only  4  mlnutea,  I  will  not  talk  too 


glan  with  the  troopa.  And  that  ia  not  a 
raaary  or  a  crudflz.  but  an  AK-47  over 
his  shoulder. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
said  this  administration  cannot  toler- 
ate a  Sodaliat  country  in  thia  hemi- 
aphere.  There  is  a  difference  between 
a  Sodaliat  and  a  Communlat  And  it  is 
crucial  to  understanding  foreign 
policy. 

Now  a  Sodaliat  is  someone  like 
Carlos  Andrea  Peres,  the  vice  preai- 
dent  of  the  SodaUat  International, 
who  aent  Daniel  Ortega  a  letter 
aajring.  "I  won't  come  to  your  Inaugu- 
ration becauae   your  election  waa  a 


a  KIO 

Now,  the  gentleman  of  the  left,  on 
thia  aide  of  the  aiale,  remind  me  of  the 
huaband  who  had  a  private  detective 
follow  his  wife,  and  got  his  first 
report,  and  the  detective  said.  "Well.  I 
followed  them  Into  this  motel.  I 
peeked  through  the  window;  they  em- 
braced and  then  they  turned  out  the 
llghta."  The  huaband  says.  "God. 
alwaya  this  doubt.  Always  this  doubt." 

It  Is  tough  for  you  to  understand 
and  to  grasp  the  nettle,  but  theae  guys 
are  Communists.  They  are  Commu- 
nists, and  revolutionary  truth  is  not 
truth  as  you  define  it,  but  It  Is  truth  as 
they  define  it.  whatever  helpa  the  rev- 
olution. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Oh.  sure,  I  yield  to  my 
friend. 

Mr.  LELAND.  We  embrace  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  the  largest 
Communist  nation  in  the  world.  We 
love  them,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  HYDE.  The  gentleman  em- 
braces the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

Mr.  LELAND.  You  ought  to  be 
aahamed,  Henry.  Shame  on  you. 
Shame  on  you. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Ia  that  the  gentleman's 
tie,  or  has  he  had  open  heart  surgery? 

You  know  what  his  bill  does,  the 
Gephardt  amendment?  It  says.  "Hang 
in  there,  boys  for  6  more  months.  You 
may  be  hungry,  you  may  have  no 
shoes,  but  hang  In  there,  because  if 
these  guys  do  not  live  up  to  their  revo- 
lutionary truth,  you  know  what  we 
will  do?  We  wlU  come  back  and  have 
another  vote,  that  is  what  we  will  do." 

That  ought  to  really  bring  them  to 
their  kneea. 

Now,  the  Soviet  bloc  haa  aent  over 
$500  million  worth  of  weapons,  and 
military  equipment  into  Nicaragua. 
That  will  keep  coming  while  we  are  in 
a  state  of  suspended  animation  and 
the  Contras  can  just  hang  in  there. 


Say.  how  do  we  reaaaemble  the  Con- 
traa  in  •  months?  Do  we  have  a  reun- 
ion in  Tegucigalpa?  Do  we  have  them 
come  back  to  the  daas  of  1905  if  they 
can  bring  themaelvea  together  and 
then  march  on  Managua?  I  think  that 
ianonaenae. 

By  the  way.  ovothrowing  a  govern- 
ment, aa  though  that  ia  a  mortal  ain. 
the  ftani!1"*«***  got  a  lot  of  interna- 
tional help  when  they  overthrew 
Bomfisa  I  heard  no  quarrel  about 
that  When  we  pulled  the  rug  on  the 
Shah  of  Iran,  no  problem.  He  waa  an 
autocrat;  he  waa  a  tyrant;  he  had  a 
aecret  police.  Of  courae,  what  we  got  In 
hia  place  we  do  not  want  to  talk  about. 

No  problem.  If  a  grotip  were  going  to 
ovolhrow  Pinochet,  do  you  think  the 
gentlemen  of  the  left  would  be  object- 
ing? Why,  they  mii^t  even  go  ao  far  as 
to  write  a  peraonal  chedL  I  kind  of 
doubt  that,  but  it  is  poaaible. 

You  know  one  thing  Preaident 
Duarte  aald,  "Communists  stick  to- 
gether." Now  In  Nicaragua  you  have 
got  Bulgarians,  you  have  got  North 
Koreans,  you  have  got  East  Germans, 
you  have  got  Cubans,  you  have  got 
Rusaiana.  They  hang  together. 

Who  do  the  forces  of  freedom  turn 
to  when  we  turn  our  back  on  than? 

Fleaae  defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  final  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  PahrtaI. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Vx.  Chairman,  my 
colleaguea.  I  think  the  fundamental 
weakneas  of  the  Bfichel  amendment 
and  the  polldes  of  this  administration 
are  that  they  fail  to  enjoy  the  broad 
support  of  the  nations  and  the  organi- 
sations that  have  aa  vital  an  interest 
in  the  stability  of  Nicaragua  aa  we  do. 

Let  us  not  be  so  presumptuous  today 
to  assume  that  this  is  just  a  matter 
that  is  of  interest  to  UJ3.  dUzens.  It  is 
as  much  an  issue  for  the  rampasino  in 
Mexico,  for  the  worker  in  Panama,  for 
the  buaineaaman  in  Venezuela,  for  the 
family  in  Colombia,  as  it  is  for  us:  and 
that  ia  the  reaaon  theae  nations  came 
together  in  the  Contadora  effort,  to 
try  to  find  a  regional  solution,  to  wo^ 
together  for  the  cause  of  peace. 

It  is  not  easy  for  theae  countriea  to 
do  that.  They  have  worked  hard;  they 
developed  a  draft  treaty,  and  all  they 
gre  aiklng  of  this  country  Is  that  we 
make  a  good  faith  effort  to  try  to  find 
peace  in  conjunction  with  this  region- 
al effort 

Is  that  too  much  to  aak?  Is  that  too 
much  to  aak?  That  ia  what  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
is  proposing.  This  amendment  aeeks  to 
make  a  commitment  that  we  will  woik 
within  the  Contadora  effort  it  makes 
a  commitment  that  we  wHl  work  to 
find  a  regional  solution;  and  it  tries  to 
Justify  to  oxa  children  that  we  have 
taken  the  very  last  step  to  try  to  find 
peace  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Let  me  expand  on  aome  of  the  rea- 
aona  for  adopting  this  amendment 


•  •  •  Tbe  goal  of  restorins  peace  and  eon- 
fldenoe  .  .  .  can  be  achieved  only  throu^ 
unconditional  respect  for  the  principles  of 
Intematlonal  law,  fspertally  with  resard  to 
the  right  of  peotdes  to  diooae,  freely  and 
without  outside  interference,  the  model  of 
political,  eoooomte.  and  aodal  organisatlan 
best  suited  to  their  interests,  through  Instl- 
tuUons  that  represent  the  freely  cxpreased 
will  of  tbe  peoite. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  inspiring  snd 
honorable  words  could  easily  have 
come  from  our  own  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence—for they  convey  the  very 
essence  of  liberty  and  freedom  of  de- 
termination that  thia  country  ea- 
pouses— they  could  Lave,  but  did  not 
Ir^j^mA,  they  are  contained  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Contadora  Act  for  Peace 
and  Cooperation  in  Central  America. 

We  are  today  involved  in  one  of  the 
grott  debatea  of  our  time;  whether 
this  Nation  will  chooae  the  rhetoric 
and  poeture  of  war  or  the  path  of 
peace.  It  is  not  any  easy  dedsion,  and 
both  sides  of  the  issue  have  very  real 
reasons  for  believing  as  they  do.  I  am 
not  going  to  stand  here  before  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  distinguished  col- 
leagues, and  tell  you  that  the  Sandl- 
nista  government  is  a  model  of  denux^ 
racy  and  human  rights.  I  am  not  about 
to  defend  the  Contras,  dther.  Tnst,ead, 
I  am  here  to  defend  i>eace. 

There  are,  without  doubt,  a  great 
many  challenges  facing  us  in  Central 
America;  but  it  is  not  our  challenge 
alone.  The  conflict  between  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  the  Contras  does  not  after 
all,  affect  only  the  Governments  of 
Nicaragxia  and  the  United  States.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  the  iiltimate  in  hy- 
pocrisy to  believe  that  the  coffee 
farmer  in  Colombia  or  the  common  la- 
borer in  Panama  has  less  of  a  stake  in 
the  conflict  within  Nicaragua  than 
any  dtiaen  of  the  United  Statea. 

If  this  is  so,  then  ought  not  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Latin  America—Mexico. 
Colombia,  and  Venezuela  amcmg 
them— have  a  voice  in  the  search  for 
peace  in  that  troubled  region?  I  be- 
lieve that  they  should,  and  must  have 
a  voice  in  these  negotiations  if  peace  is 
to  be  achieved,  and  maintained.  Cer- 
tainly, we  must  participate,  but  we 
must  not  convince  ourselves  that  the 
conflict  in  Nicaragua  is  between  the 
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United  States  and  the  Sandinistas 
alone,  or  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Contras  alcme— f  or  to  do  is  to 
predude  the  most  obvious  avenue  for 
peace:  regional  cooperation. 

In  January  1983,  the  foreign  minis- 
ters of  four  nations— Mexico,  Colom- 
bia, Panama,  and  Venezuela— met  on 
Contadora  Island,  off  the  Pacific  coast 
of  Panama,  to  consider  means  to  re- 
solve the  many  oonfUcts  in  Central 
America.  Their  agenda  did  not  conaist 
aolely  of  the  challenge  of  Nicaragua, 
but  rather  they  considered  this  issue, 
among  others,  in  the  context  of  the 


larger  laauea  grU>ping  the  region  aa  a 
whole. 

Since  that  first  meeting,  progress  for 
the  Contadora  nations  has  come 
slowly.  They  have  met  periodically 
throughout  Central  America  attempt- 
ing to  reaolve  dlff erenoea  In  perceptlcm 
and  approach.  They  have  not  alwaya 
beoi  successfuL  They  have  not  alwajrs 
received  enthusiastic  or  sincere  sup- 
port. But  they  are  trying. 

Laat  month,  after  2  days  of  talka. 
the  Contadora  nattana  agreed  to  estab- 
liah  an  Independent  panel  to  monitor 
compliance  with  the  proviaions  of  a 
future  r^onal  peace  treaty— a  peace 
treaty  that  will,  luwefully.  provide  for 
an  end  to  violence  and  a  beginning  of 
regional  stability  in  Latin  America. 
This  dedsicm  represented  one  of  the 
most  concrete  achlevementa  In  the 
more  than  2  years  since  the  Contadora 
initiative  first  made  headlines. 

The  latest  proposal  would  set  up 
three  panels,  to  be  OMnposed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  nations  that  are  neither 
part  of  Central  America  nor  of  the 
Contadora  group.  Theae  panels  would 
monitor  compliance  In  three  areas:  se- 
curity, economic  and  aodal  laauea.  and 
issues  involving  internal  politics  and 
refugees.  Another  major  meeting  be- 
tween the  nations  of  the  Contadora 
group  will  likely  be  held  soon-^MMsi- 
bly  the  end  of  this  month— between 
representatives  on  the  ministerial 
leveL  This  meeting  could  be  the  teeak- 
through  we  are  all  hoping  for. 

The  nations  of  the  Contadora  group 
have  chosen  the  paths  of  diplomatic 
negotiations  and  peace  throu^  media- 
tion over  the  power  of  military  mii^t 
and  taimting  threata.  I  would  suggest 
to  my  esteemed  colleaguea  that  these 
principles  are  comparable  to  the  high- 
est Amoican  Ideals  of  peace  and  aov- 
ereign  reqDect  We  should,  I  believe, 
woik  to  further  this  process  for  peace. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  GaPBAanrl  has  forward- 
ed an  amendment  to  the  Michel  pro- 
posal regarding  aid  to  the  Contras  in 
Nicaragua.  Mr.  GcPBAaoT's  plan  would 
delay  the  implementation  of  the 
Michel  amendment  for  6  months.  In 
order  to  allow  more  time  for  the  Con- 
tadora peace  negotiationa  to  work  at 
achieving  progress  toward  peace.  The 
Gephardt  amendmmt  would  not  rule 
out  the  provision  of  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras, but  would  mmely  delay  the 
timing  of  that  aid.  At  the  end  of  the  6 
months.  Congress  could  reconsider  the 
question  of  aid  in  the  context  of  any 
progress  in  the  Contadora  peace  proc- 
ess. 

This  amendment  In  other  worda, 
doea  not  seek  to  label  dther  side  in 
the  Nlcaraguan  conflict  it  neither  en- 
courages nor  diacouragea  aid  to  the 
Contraa.  This  amendment  aeeks  to 
give  the  nations  of  Latin  America  the 
time  they  need  to  work  out  thdr  own 
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tn  tlMir  own  way.  Ought  we 
Dot  tfre  tbam  that  ehMBM? 
I  btflWM  tlM  ContMtorm 

a  nufcwili  And  w*.  m  a 
have  two  eholoea.  We  can 
diooae  to  h^  thoae  natlooa 
or  we  can  remain  untnTtdved 
and  eootlnue  on  our  preaent 
But  let  me  a*  my  eolleactiei  to  eon- 
f or  a  moment  where  we  will  be  1 
down  the  Une  if  we  eootlnue  our 
_  I  would  loggeat  that 

the  iiirtlih*w*^  of  military  lurulwment 
In  Mlearacoa  le  treat  If  we  oootlnoe  to 
aid  one  ilde  over  the  other  and  refuae 
ootiAratehed  anno  off erinf  peace  inl- 
tiattvea. 
But  If  we  <diooae  to  mpport  the  Ooo- 
lerhape  1  year  from 
we  win  be  doaer  to  peace  in  that 
tnmblod  radon.  One  thinc  le  certain, 
we  win  be  doaer  to  peace  if  we  aupport 
Ooatadora,  than  If  we  ignote  it.  And 
when  that  deelalfe  time  in  NIcaracua 
1  year,  or  X  or  ft— who 
ua  would  be  wflllnc  to  itand  up 
and  admit  that  he  or  ihe  had  voted 
a  propoaal  that  choee 
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I  am  not  here  to  ask  my  eoUeacuee 
to  adopi  my  line  of  thinkint  in  the 
eonfUet  between  the  Sandlnlataa  and 
the  Oontraa.  I  aik  only  that  we  give 
peace  a  chanoe.  Becauee  when  the 
final  ■rhfiip^**'  of  our  history  le  written, 
no  matter  what  the  eventual  outcome 
of  the  conflict  in  Nicaragua,  I  want 
thoae  who  come  after  ue  to  my  that 
we  explored  every  avenue  of  peace. 
that  we  left  no  stone  unturned  In  the 
quest  for  regional  itabfllty.  In  the 
fliiml  auJyita,  to  that  not  what  this 
country  itanda  for? 

The  CHATRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  fnnn  Mis- 
souri Oir.  GvaABvrl.  to  the  amend- 
ment offored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  dfr.  McDasb]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

■■ooaMD  Ton 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  rectwded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
and  there  were— ayea  172.  noes 
answered  "preeent"  1,  not  voting 
1,  as  f oUowK 
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Mr.     RODINO 
from    "no"    to 


Lungrai 


Marlence 


Mr. 

"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  FROST 
changed  their 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
ll¥^an^lT^o^^i^-w>nt^n^  agreement  agreed 
to  In  the  House  earlier  today,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDads]  will  be  recognised  for  10  min- 
utes and  the  genJeman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  BoLAMOl  will  be  recog- 
nised for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  inform  the 
Members  that  in  addition  to  the  20 
minutes  debate  just  announced,  there 
are  an  additional  2  hours  of  debate  on 
the  Hamflton  amendment  and  unless 
the  Committee  comes  to  order,  it  may 
be  midnight  before  we  get  through. 

The  Chair  reoogniaes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDaokI. 

PAILIAMSirrAlT  nwuMJ 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  taiqulry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  McOADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  have  the  right  to  close 
debate.  May  I  say  to  the  Chair  that  it 
is  my  amendment,  and  I  believe  as 


author  of  the  amendment.  I  have  the 
rl^t  to  doae  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  present 
dreumstanoes.  the  Chair  agrees  with 
the  gentleman  that  he  should  be  al- 
lowed to  dose.  Would  he  like  to  open 
alao? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
take  it  that  the  Chair  has  indicated 
that  I  will  be  the  only  speaker? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No.  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BoLAHBl  has  10  minutes  also. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  has 
the  gentleman  yielded  it  bade? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  BoLAiiD]. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all.  let  me  onnpllment  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  on  the  tenor  of  the  debate 
that  took  place  here  on  the  Michel 
amendment.  I  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  his  crafts- 
manship and  for  the  manner  in  which 
that  amendment  was  handled  by  his 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  also  want  to  compli- 
ment Members  on  this  side. 

The  die  has  been  cast  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment;  I  am  not  going  to 
change  36  or  however  many  votes  were 
cast  against  it.  so  let  me  Just  indicate 
that  when  the  Hamilton-Bamee 
amendment  comes  to  the  floor,  I 
Intend  to  support  that.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, that  is  the  best  way  to  secure 
the  kind  of  negotiations  we  need  in 
that  part  of  the  world  to  secure  a  last- 
ing peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  approaching 
the  end  of  yet  another  debate  on  Nica- 
ragua. 

Whatever  the  outcome  today,  I 
doubt  that  we  have  heard  the  last  of 
either  the  Sandinistas,  or  the  Contras. 

Because  we  will  undoubtedly  revisit 
this  issue  in  the  future,  I  want  to 
make  personal  observations  about  the 
tenor  of  the  debate  of  date. 

I  have  served  in  this  body  for  more 
than  32  years,  and  I  have  heard  argu- 
ments on  all  sorts  of  subjects. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  I  have 
never  heard  more  frenetic  rhetoric  on 
any  issue  than  I  have  heard  on  the 
issue  of  aid  to  the  Contras. 

I  appreciate  the  use  of  hyperbole  as 
much  as  the  next  person,  but  I  think 
that  rhetorical  art  form  has  been 
taken  to  previously  unexplored 
heights  by  comparing  the  Contras  to 
our  Founding  Fathers. 

In  addition,  questioning  the  patriot- 
ism of  those  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  oppose  the  provision  of  military 
aid  to  the  Contras.  or  describing  that 
opposition  as  somehow  equivalent  to 
advoc^lng  unilateral  disarmament  in 
this  hemisphere,  has  been  neither 
helpful  nor  truthful 

Some  in  the  Reagan  administration 
have  expressed  frustration  with  the 
unwillingness  of  Congress  to  cede  all 
responslbaity  for  foreign  policy  to 
them. 


That  is  not  a  frustration  unique  to 
this  administration. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that,  in 
foreli^  affairs,  most  Presidents  and 
their  advisers  prefer  Congress  to  be  in 
on  only  the  crash  landings,  never  the 
takeoffs  or  the  inflight  corrections. 

1^.  Chairman,  we  dare  not  renege 
on  our  responsibilities  to  legislate  in 
the  area  of  foreign  affairs. 

Our  system  is  one  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. 

For  the  Congress,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  ways  to  insure  balance  is  to 
refuse  to  write  the  check. 

We  were  reticent  to  use  that  power 
in  the  not-too-distant  past,  and  that 
reticence  contributed  to  the  tragedy 
our  Nation  experienced  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

We  cannot  afford  to  go  down  that 
roadagidn. 

The  time  to  question  foreign  policy 
decisions  is  at  their  inception,  not 
when  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything 
about  them  except  try  to  control  the 
damage. 

The  actions  of  this  House  with  re- 
spect to  the  administration's  policy  hi 
Nicaragua  have  been  in  keeping  with 
the  best  traditions  of  the  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities given  to  the  legislative 
branch  by  our  Foimdlng  Fathers. 

We  need  make  no  apologies  for 
those  actions,  and  we  certainly  need 
not  be  ashamed  of  them. 

It  has  been  this  House  that  has  de- 
manded that  the  administration  devel- 
op a  coherent  and  consistent  policy 
with  respect  to  Nlcaragiui,  and  that  it 
have  the  courage  to  fully  explain  that 
policy  to  the  American  people. 

If  that  Idnd  of  policy  is  ever  devel- 
oped, and  that  kind  of  explanation 
ever  provided,  it  will  be  as  a  result  of 
what  has  tieen  done  In  this  body— on 
four  (xxasions  over  a  2-year  period— 
and  not  anjrthlng  that  has  been  done 
across  the  placa  or  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

I  believe  that  when  the  history  of 
the  Contra  issue  is  written,  it  will  be 
dear  to  all  that  the  insistence  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  grip 
be  kept  on  the  funcUng  of  the  not-so- 
covert  war,  may  have  kept  a  much 
larger  war  from  developing  in  Central 
America. 

We  need  not,  and  we  must  not, 
loosen  that  grip  today. 

We  are  not  going  to  achieve  the  Idnd 
of  settlement  I  believe  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  want  to  see 
in  Nicaragua  by  encouraging  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war. 

That  has  been  the  inescapable  truth 
which  has  driven  our  votes  on  this 
issue  over  the  past  2  years. 

I  hope  we  will  not  lose  sight  of  it  in 
our  votes  this  afternoon. 

So  on  that  basis.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  condude  by  saying  that  it  was  a 
nice  day,  we  lost,  we  may  win  again 
sometime.  We  wUl  revisit  this  issue  in 
the  future. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  Michel/McDsde  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yldd  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Toilc  [Mr.  Oarcia]. 
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•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is 
the  fifth  time  we  have  debated  aid  to 
the  Contras.  Each  time  we  have  sent 
the  same  message:  We  are  against 
such  aid;  we  are  against  this  "course." 
Yet,  each  time  the  President  has  re- 
fused to  listen.  So  again,  we  are  forced 
to  consider  this  issue. 

Unfortunately,  this  time  the  stakes 
are  a  little  higher.  The  Secretary  of 
State  has  warned  that  if  we  dont 
shape  up  and  give  the  President  what 
he  wants  then  troops  might  be  sent. 
Yesterday,  however,  in  an  11th  hour 
plea,  or  should  I  say  ploy,  the  Presi- 
dent said  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
overthrow  the  Sandinistas.  What  are 
we  to  believe?  The  confusicm  the 
White  House  has  created  with  these 
contradictory  statements  is  very  much 
like  the  confusl<»i  created  by  Its  over- 
all policy  toward  Nicaragua. 

Only  last  week,  the  New  Yorii  Times 
published  two  artldes  about  plans  for 
UJS.  military  Involvement  in  Nicara- 
gua. One  intelligence  official  even 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  laimching  a 
successful  Invasion  of  Nicaragua  would 
be  like  "falling  off  a  log." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  way 
that  all  wan  begin,  with  overooofi- 
dence.  with  unrealistic  expectations. 
There  is  also  a  tendency  to  dlaregard 
the  consequences  of  our  actions  be- 
cause we  are  swept  up  in  the  self- 
righteousness  of  our  actions.  No  war  is 
like  "falling  off  a  log."  No  war  is  won 
easily,  without  great  cost.  But  as  much 
as  I  resent  this  casual  regard  for  war.  I 
also  resent  the  veiled  threat  that  if 
Congress  doesn't  follow  the  Presi- 
dent's course  of  action,  then  we  must 
pay  the  price  of  U&  involvement 

I  have  consistently  onMwed  aid  to 
the  Contras  because  it  is  a  bad  policy 
and  because  I  don't  want  to  see  the 
United  States  became  unnecessarily 
Involved  militarily  in  Nicaragua.  If  you 
want  to  see  thousands  of  refugees  flee- 
ing into  this  coimtry  in  search  of  a 
safe  haven,  all  we  have  to  do  Is  spark  a 
regional  war.  These  individuals  will 
not  be  coming  to  flee  from  Communist 
tyranny  but  to  flee  from  the  threat  of 
the  terror  of  war. 

To  be  certain,  we  have  legitimate  se- 
curity interests  hi  Central  America.  To 
be  certain,  we  do  not  want  to  sit  badi 
and  watch  a  tyranny  of  the  right  be 
replaced  by  a  tyranny  of  the  left. 
Daniel  Ortega  did  go  to  Moscow,  mca- 
ragua  is  not  an  open.  Democratic  soci- 
ety, but  we  are  not  going  to  diange 
the  «^tiHinta*.a«  by  holding  a  gun  to 
their  head.  Neither  can  we  change  the 
Contras  by  simply  changing  their 
name.  To  paraphrase  Shakespeare,  a 
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would 


M  Mur  by  any  oCbar 


It  to  tanportant  to  not*  that  our 
poikgr  haa  rapsreuatons  beyond  Mln- 
~  1  If  wa  oould  daf  eat  the 
tn  ahort  order.  «e  would 
leave  a  raaidue  of  m  f eeUng  with  our 
aOlaa  ht  Latin  Amertoa.  We  rtak  be- 
eooalnt  the  tne  hein  of  gunboat  dl- 
ploaaaey.  but  that  kind  of  dtpkimary 
atanply  wm  not  wotk  any  more.  We  can 
no  kawar  ■leaBB  and  expect  Central 
to  quake.  Aa  I  Mid.  we  have 
right  to  protect  our  intereata. 
bat  we  abould  not  do  ao  with  oonodete 
for  our  alUea.  We  ahould 
of  aame  of  our  Kuropean 
alliea.  We  diould  alao  give  the  Sandl- 
i  room  to  hang  or  vtndleate  them- 
Raeent  eranta  In  OoaU  Rlea  In- 
dieato  that  they  aaay  already  be  pre- 
paring their  aeaffoldlng. 

Aa  I  have  aald  on  numeroua  ooea- 
Amerfca  and  Nleara- 
I  not  oura  to  loae.  The  natlona  of 
the  region  moat  be  allowed  to  ahape 
tlMbr  own  dwaUnlea  That  doea  not 
that  we  are  without  input.  It 
nean  that  we  muat  not  attempt 
to  tanpoae  our  wlU.  Independently, 
without  oonaultatlan. 

LK'a  at  leaat  give  the  diplomatic  ap- 
proach a  ehanee  whUe  we  atUl  have 
the  option.  War  la  a  very  ezpenaive 
propoattlon.  It  ahould  only  be  oonald- 
ered  aa  a  laat  pnaalMf  oourae  of  action. 
I.  therefore,  urge  my  eolleaguea  to  aay 
no  to  the  CQntraa  and  yea  to  Cmtap 
dora  and  negotlatlona.* 

ICr.  BOLAMD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
auch  time  aa  he  may  conainne  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Nnaoiil. 

Mr.  NKL80M  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rlae  today  tn  auppori  of  thla  amend- 
ment to  aend  humanitarian  aid  to  the 
counter  revidutlanartaa  In  Nicaragua. 

In  IMS.  I  traveled  to  Central  Amer- 
ica, vlatUng  the  countriea  of  Nicara- 
gua, B  Salvador.  Coata  Rica,  and  Oua- 
tfinala  "nie  bipartlaan  iViftBtli>n  that 
I  led  Included  three  of  my  eolleaguea 
from  thla  Chamber.  And.  after  com- 
paring our  obeei  lationa.  we  all 
reached  the  aame  general  conchialon— 
we  cannot  give  up  on  Central  America. 

The  Dotted  Statea  haa  high  itakea  in 
the  area  not  only  becauae  of  our  na- 
tional aeeurity  intereata.  but  alao  be- 
cauae of  the  potential  maaa  inunlgra- 
tlOD  of  Central  Americana  to  America 
If  thoae  countriea  oome  under  Commu- 
niat  gi  fTTi  I  im^ntv 

I  am  ooovlnoed  we  muat  keep  the 
preawire  on  the  Sandlnlata  regime  to 
atop  aupportlng  the  guerrillaa  who  are 
trying  to  overthrow  the  elected  gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador. 

The  United  Statea  ahould  punue  a 
foreign  policy  of  encouraging  a  region- 
al peace.  If  Nicaragua  would  leave 
their  neighbora  alone  and  atop  aupply- 
ing  arma  and  training  to  guerrillaa  in 
D  Salvador.  And  if  they  would  atop 
exporting  their  revolutionary  oommu- 


nlan.  then  we  could  hope  for  a  mutual 
peace  among  the  natlona  of  Central 
America.  Only  then,  can  Central 
America  be  economically  revived. 

I  believe  that  thla  XSA.  aariatanoe 
will  more  Ukely  bring  Nicaragua  to 
genuinely  negoUate  a  regional  peace. 
Obvloualy  the  cutoff  of  aaalatance  over 
the  paat  year  haa  not  cauaed  a  change 
for  the  better.  I  encourage  my  eol- 
leaguea to  Join  me  in  aupportlng  thla 
neoeaaary  action. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
auch  time  aa  he  may  oi>!Tm^p**  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cbap- 
PKLl.  

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me.  Mr. 
Chataaan,  I  rlae  today  in  support  of 
the  Mlchel-McDade  amendment  to 
provide  humanitarian  aid  to  the  Nica- 
raguan  democratic  realatance  and  eco- 
nomic tnoentivea  to  the  Sandlnlata 
government  to  negotiate  a  peaceful 
aettlement  with  them.  Thla  meaaure 
alao  authorizea  funda  for  the  Conta- 
dora  peace  prooeaa  and  urgea  the 
Prealdent  to  reaume  bilateral  talka 
with  the  Nicaraguan  Government  and 
to  perauade  other  Central  American 
natlona  to  Join  with  the  United  Statea 
tn  uaing  economic  aanctiona  to  prea- 
sure  the  Nicaraguan  Oovemment  into 
changing  tta  polldea. 

The  alngle  greateat  iaaue  tn  deter- 
mining thla  Nation's  policy  toward  the 
aituatlon  in  Nicaragua  is  whether  or 
not  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  eatab- 
llahment  of  another  Marxist-Leninist 
beachhead— like  Cuba— In  the  Western 
Hamlaphere.  To  fall  to  recognise  the 
threat  the  Sandlnlata  government 
poeea  to  the  aeeurity  of  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  United  Statea  is  to  bury 
our  heada  in  the  sand. 

The  head  of  our  own  InteUlgence 
agency.  Bill  Casey,  tells  us  that  since 
1079.  when  the  Banrtlnlstas  seiied  con- 
trol over  the  Kovemment:  "They  have 
developed  the  beat  equipped  military 
in  the  region."  He  estimatea  the  Sandl- 
nlataa  have  6.000  to  7.500  Cuban  advia- 
era  and  another  aeveral  hundred  other 
Communlata  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Saatem  European  Soviet  bloc 
countriea  to  assist  In  their  military 
buildup  and  ocxiaoUdatlon  of  power. 

If  we  allow  the  Sovleta  and  Cubana 
to  develop  thla  powerful  beachhead  In 
Central  America  and  that  ferment 
apreada.  our  Nation  will  know  a  aeeuri- 
ty threat  that  we  cannot  abide. 

Clou-ly,  there  is  only  one  choice  con- 
sistent with  our  national  security  and 
foreign  policy  objectlvea:  We  muat 
apply  preaaure  from  all  poaalble 
sources  to  make  the  Sandinlataa  call  a 
ceaae  fire  and  oome  to  the  negotiating 
table  with  the  democratic  realatance. 
known  aa  the  Contraa.  Thla  will  be  ea- 
pedaUy  difficult  at  a  time  when  Nic»- 
ragua'a  conversion  to  a  Marxlat-Lenln- 
iata  atate  is  80-percent  complete.  They 
are  already  suppreaaing  the  preaa  and 
expelling  thoae  not  on  their  aide.  They 


are  arreatlng  and  impriaonlng  political 
opponenta.  They  are  exporting  com- 
Bunlam  to  other  countriea.  They  are 
tightening  down  more  on  the  private 
aector.  And  the  evidence  goea  on  down 
the  line,  that  the  Hanrtlniataa  are 
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intent  on  following  everything  Cuba 

haadtme. 

It  la  alao  an  unfortunate  political  re- 
ality that  Marxlat  govemmenta  do  not 
revert  to  democratic  forms  of  govern- 
ment. Not  one  of  the  some  31  coun- 
tries that  have  gone  Communist  have 
t)een  reversed.  In  Nicaragua,  however, 
there  is  somewhat  of  a  unique  situa- 
tion. A  graaaroots  resistanoe  move- 
ment la  fighting  for  a  democratic  form 
of  government  and  the  aame  klnda  of 
freedoma  thla  country  enjoya.  But  the 
leaders  of  the  democratic  resistance 
emphaatae  shortages  of  food,  medicine, 
and  clothing  which  severely  impede 
their  ability  to  succeaafully  wage  their 
fight  By  passing  the  Michel  amend- 
ment, we  can  encourage  and  help  the 
democratic  realatance  continue  and 
beatow  legitimacy  on  their  efforts. 
Thua.  we  would  aend  a  clear  meaaage 
to  the  qft«H<T><«r»^«  uid  to  neighboring 
countriea  whoae  borders  have  been  vio- 
lated that  we  intend  to  protect  the 
freedoma  and  the  democratic  form  of 
government  In  thla  heml^here.  If  we 
are  going  to  provide  aid— humanitari- 
an or  other— to  the  Contraa.  we  had 
better  do  it  now  and  In  a  faahl(m  that 
doean't  alowly  bleed  them  to  death 
and  <«i«ini«h  the  strongest  incentive 
for  the  Sandinistas  to  negotiate. 

There  are  thoae  critics  who  charge 
any  supiwrt  for  the  democratic  resiat- 
anoe  will  reault  in  the  United  Statea 
entering  the  war  in  Nicaragua  with 
our  own  military  forces.  The  Prealdent 
himaelf  haa  deariy  told  us:  "His  ad- 
ministration doea  not  seek  the  military 
overthrow  of  the  Sandlnlata  govern- 
ment or  to  replace  it  with  supporters 
of  the  old  ScHnoaa  regime."  We  cer- 
tainly don't  want  another  Vietnam  on 
our  handa.  We  certainly  muat  never 
again  get  into  a  aituatlon  that  we  dont 
Intend  to  win.  But  whether  or  not  thla 
country  would  ever  have  to  make  the 
tough  dedaion  of  military  intervention 
la  not  the  iaaue  at  thla  time. 

Let's  first  utilise  all  the  peaceful 
meana  that  are  available  through  the 
Michel  amendment  to  try  to  aocom- 
pllah  our  objective  of  preventing  an- 
other Mandat-Lenlnlat  beachhead.  We 
better  not  keep  atlcklng  our  heada  hi 
the  sand  and  say  "the  situation  in 
Nicaragua  will  go  away  by  itaelT'  be- 
cauae that  aimply  will  not  hamien.  It'a 
a  lot  easier  to  pay  for  peace  now  by 
helping  thoae  graaaroota  realatance 
foroea  who  want  freedom  for  them- 
selves and  are  willing  to  fight  for  it. 
than  to  pay  for  war  with  our  own 
blood  on  a  far  larger  acale.  once  that 
beachhead   haa   grown   into  a  mon- 


itrous  threat  that  cannot  be  itopped 
in  any  other  way. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Michel 
amendment  and  a  rejection  of  all 
amendmenta  which  would  weaken  thla 
amendment. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rlae 
in  aupport  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  dlatlngrtT*"^  minority  leader 
to  provide  $27  mUllcm  to  the  Contra 
freedom  flglitera  In  Nicaragua.  Theae 
18.000  young  men  and  women  carry  on 
the  fight  for  democracy  not  only  in 
Nicaragua  but  In  the  entire  Weatem 
Hemlaphere. 

The  revolution  in  Nicaragua  haa 
been  betrayed.  At  no  time  waa  thla 
more  evident  than  during  Daniel  Orte- 
ga'a  vialt  to  Moaoow  immediately  after 
the  Houae  of  Repreaentatlvea  voted  to 
cut  off  auppnt  to  the  Contraa  laat 
month.  The  1979  revolution  in  Nicara- 
gua overthrowing  the  Somoaa  regime 
waa  viewed  with  great  hope  by  free- 
dom loving  people  throughout  the 
world.  The  repreaaion  of  dvil  llbertiea 
to  Nkwagua  had  finally  been  lifted. 
Land  reform  and  other  economic  re- 
forma  pretUteated  upon  the  belief  of 
private  ownership  waa  to  take  place 
Immediately. 

Tet,  thla  hope  was  short  lived.  There 
Is  no  freedom  of  the  preaa.  and  the 
%ii~«"'-»*-  have  broken  their  pledge 
to  the  Organisation  of  American 
Statea  that  there  would  be  political 
freedom.  The  Sandinistas  have  even 
tried  to  invKMC  their  own  people'a 
church  in  place  of  the  offldal  Catholic 
Church,  and  they  have  driven  vlrtual- 
^  all  of  Nicaragua'a  Jewlah  communi- 
ty into  exile. 

Moat  Importantly  for  the  aeeurity  of 
our  Central  American  alliea.  the  San- 
'""«■»*■  have  made  no  aecret  of  their 
deatre  to  export  their  revolution  with- 
out frontiers  to  their  neighbors,  in- 
cluding Costa  Rica,  which  doean't  even 
have  au  army.  In  fact,  the  Costa  Rlcan 
Prealdent  has  stated  that  the  Sandl- 
nlata regime  threatened  to  destabilize 
not  (mly  hia  country  but  all  of  Central 
America. 

mearagua  has  become  a  well-armed 
outpost  for  Soviet  and  Cuban  expan- 
sion in  Central  America.  Leaders  of 
the  revolution  such  aa  Eden  Paatora. 
and  Arturo  Cruz  have  left  that  coun- 
try disUluatoned  by  the  course  of  con- 
duct of  the  Marxist  RandlnistJin  lead- 
ertiilp.  Cardinal  Bravo,  once  a  vehe- 
moit  opponent  of  the  Somoea  dicta- 
torahlp.  now  watches  as  the  govem- 
moit  attacks  the  Catholic  Church. 
Perhaps  this  is  not  unexpected  from  a 
regime  headed  by  man  who  haa  stated. 
"Marxiam-T.miniam  ia  the  adentlfic 
doctrine  that  guldea  our  revolution." 

Cuban  and  Eaat  German  advlaers 
provide  useful  knowledge  to  Ortega  aa 
he  eatabllahea  the  largeat  atate  aeeuri- 
ty and  aecret  police  organization  in 
Central  America.  The  terroriat  Palea- 
tinlan  Liberation  Organlzatlcm  ia  given 
free  reign  in  that  country.  The  inter- 


national Communist  community  views 
Nicaragua  aa  it  did  Cuba  25  yeara 
ago— the  great  hope  for  expanaion  in 
the  Weatem  Heml^here. 

While  aone  may  aay  that  It  la  too 
late  to  reverae  courae.  I  do  not  agree. 
Deq^lte  the  oppreaaion  of  their  own 
Government  the  pe(4)le  of  Nicaragua 
have  not  lost  their  vigilant  deaire  to 
once  again  recapture  their  betrayed 
revolution. 

I  am  a  aupporter  of  the  Contadora 
peace  prooeaa  and  am  pleaaed  that  the 
Michel  amendment  alao  contalna  $2 
mUllon  to  aaatst  the  Contadora  nations 
In  Implementbig  Its  document  of  ob- 
jectives. Thla  aid  to  the  Contraa  will 
aend  a  atrong  aignal  that  the  United 
Statea  will  not  back  away  from  ita 
commitment  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
Soviet  expanalonlam  in  thla  heml- 
q;>here. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
huk.  the  balance  of  my  time. 

•  Mr.  OAUiO.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I 
rlae  in  aupport  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  dlstlngulahed  colleagues. 
Mr.  MTCHai..  Mr.  McDadx.  and  Mr. 
McCnsDT  which  would  act  aaide  $27 
million  for  humanitarian  aid  for  the 
dtizena  involved  in  the  fight  for  free- 
dom and  democracy  in  Nicaragua. 

This  amoidment  would  not  over- 
throw the  Sandlnlata  government,  nor 
is  it  aimed  at  prolonging  the  military 
strife  in  this  troubled  region.  Rather, 
this  bipartisan  amendment  would  help 
to  foster  an  environment  that  en- 
hances the  likelihood  of  a  national 
dialog  to  bring  about  a  lasting  peace 
and  a  secure  democracy. 

The  United  States  must,  in  the 
strongest  poesible  terms,  condemn  the 
atrodties  by  any  of  the  parties  in- 
volved in  the  struggle  in  Central 
America.  The  democratic  resistance  in 
Nicaragua  has  urged  the  i«>pllcation  of 
strict  rules  regarding  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  and  dvillana.  This  Congress 
should  echo  that  calL 

My  visit  to  Central  America  gave  me 
a  personal  perq>ective  on  the  situation 
in  this  troubled  region.  It  is  my  firm- 
est tjellef  that  a  policy  of  support  for 
democracy,  economic  opportunity,  and 
security  will  best  serve  the  people  of 
Central  America  and  the  interests  of 
the  United  States.  We  must  do  all  that 
we  can  to  see  that  thla  policy  is  fol- 
lowed so  that  the  democratic  center 
may  prevail  over  the  tyrants  of  the 
left  or  the  right. 

The  bipartisan  amendment  that  we 
vote  upon  today  could  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  peace  founded  on  the  wUl  of 
the  people,  rather  than  tyranny  baaed 
upon  the  inlght  of  the  Government. 

I  wlU  vote  in  support  of  this  imiwr- 
tant  amendment  and  urge  the  suiH>ort 
of  my  eolleaguea  on  both  sides  of  the 
aiale.«        

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  atrongly  urge  the  Houae  to 
reject  the  Mlehel-McDade-McCurdy 
amendment  to  provide  so-called  hu- 


manitarian aid  to  the  Nlcanguan 
Contra  forcea. 

Thla  amendment  la  Hl-oonodved  and 
It  is  dangerous.  It  la  ill-conoelved  be- 
cauae the  Reagan  admlnlatratiam 
policy  of  attacking  Nicaragua  through 
the  Contra  foroea  haa  auoceeded  only 
in  rallying  the  Nicaraguan  people,  the 
vast  majority  of  which  continue  to 
support  the  Sandlnlata  regime.  Hie 
Contra  forces,  by  themselves,  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  overthrow  the  San- 
dinistas. It  Is  dangRoua  becauae  It 
puahea  the  United  Statea  deeper  into  a 
Central  American  quagmire  on  behalf 
of  a  personal  policy  promoted  by  a 
Prealdent  who.  I  fear,  aeeka  to  Involve 
our  Nation  in  a  military  action  in  that 
region. 

Mr.  Reagan  haa  heated  up  hia  obaes- 
aive  oppoaltion  agalnat  the  Sandlnla- 
tas.  Although  yegtCTday,  the  President 
said  he  dlaavowa  any  UJ3.  intent  to 
overthrow  the  mcaraguan  Govern- 
ment, he  revealed  what  I  believe  are 
his  true  intentions  when,  last  P^vu- 
ary.  he  told  us  of  his  deaire  to  over- 
throw the  preaoit  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment If  the  Sandlnlata  regime  doeant 
cry  "unde."  The  administration  ia  now 
openly  diacuasing  the  poasfhUlty  that 
U.S.  combat  forcea  might  one  day  be 
aent  into  Nicaragua.  Prealdent 
Reagan,  Secretary  of  State  Shulta. 
and  other  admlnlatrati<Hi  offidala  are 
warning  that  we  may  have  little  dioioe 
but  to  uae  military  force  agalnat  Nica- 
ragua. Until  he  tried  to  appear  more 
conciliatory  yeaterday.  on  the  eve  of 
this  vote,  the  Presldent'a  rhetoric 
agalnat  Nicaragua  waa  becoming  in- 
creaaingly  inflammatory  and  bellleoee. 
We  ahould  be  greatly  coooemed  that 
congreaalonal  aupport  of  any  funding 
for  the  Contra  forces  wlU  be  tntorpret- 
ed  by  the  Prealdent  aa  a  blanket  con- 
greaslonal  endoraement  for  whatever 
he  ae^a  to  do  in  Coitral  America.  Mr. 
Reagan's  ideological  hatred  of  the 
Sandinistas  is  not  a  legitimate  reason 
for  the  Congreaa  to  taidulge  the  Preal- 
dent in  hia  personal  iriilma. 

There  are  thoae  who  are  upaet  with 
Nicaraguan  Prealdent  Danid  Ortega'a 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  timing  of 
thla  vialt  was  poorly  planned,  coming 
right  after  the  Houae  vote  in  April  to 
reject  any  form  of  aaalatance  to  the 
Contra  groupa.  Only  the  most  naive 
obaervera.  however,  ahould  have  been 
surprised  to  see  Ortega  asUng  the  So- 
viets to  replace  the  aid  that  the 
United  Statea  halted  alnoe  the  Reagan 
administration  came  to  powN'.  Of 
courae,  the  Soviet  Uni<m  waa  not  the 
only  nation  whldi  Ortega  vlalted  In  an 
effort  to  win  auin>ort  and  baling.  The 
Eur(H>ean  Community,  for  example, 
announced  auppcnt.  indudlng  flxum- 
dal  help  to  Nicaragua  in  ita  fi^t 
agalnat  the  recently  impoaed  U.S. 
trade  embargo.  The  European  Com- 
munity will  help  finance  a  $6.2  mOlkm 
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to  omaad  Mleuagual  grain 
._.  —  uid  oport  tedllttaa. 
Tot  tlMM  Who  vn  MSk  disturbed  by 
Ortasa'B  vMt  to  Mowm.  we  ihould  re- 
mwiliir  thai  wbat  to  at  atake  hat* 
today  li  not  irtwthar  wa  dlMWtota  of 
Ortata'S  loliw  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
iMtt,  moce  tanparUntly.  the  eouiae  of 
the  policy  we  aeek  to  foUow  toward 


The  prapaoante  of  thia  amewknent 
would  have  ua  appropriate  $27  million 
In  "humanitarian"  aid  to  aome  group 
or  Boupa  called  the  Nkaraguan 
DmoenSe  RaeManoe.  Thla  la  hidl- 
crow.  SInoe  whan  oan  funding  to  a 
alUtary  force  be  conaldered  to  be  "hu- 
inanitarian'*  aid?  la  this  "humanitari- 
an aMtatanee"  looked  upon  by  the  pro- 
IHHMfpta  of  this  amenknent  aa  aome 
form  of  a  welfare  program  for  Nlcarar 
gnan  rebela?  Of  oourae  not.  We  aU 
know  that  the  purpoae  of  this  akl  Is  to 
pormlt  the  Oontras  to  eooduet  a  war 
•galiwt  the  Nlearagoan  Oovemment. 

As  for  the  recipients  of  this  akl  the 
KHslled  NIearagoan  Demoeratk:  Re- 
itatanoe.  compoeed  of  Mr.  Reagan's 
"moral  equivalent  of  the  Founding  F^ 
then,'*  many  of  theee  Oontras  are 
nrffPiing  more  than  former  Somoaa 
mmtary  who  would  reinstate  a  reign 
of  terror  If  they  ever  came  to  power, 
nntfl  yeaterday.  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tratlon  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
reports  of  InektanU  of  kllllngB  and  ab- 
dnetkMM  by  the  Oontras  are  nothing 
more  than  propaganda  ehargea.  How- 
ever, f aeed  with  eontlnulng  reports  by 
defectors  from  among  the  Oontras  of 
rauttaks  praetloea  of  murder,  kidnaping 
and  rape  of  Innocent  Nlearaguan  dvU- 
iaiH.  the  Prealdent.  yesterday,  belated- 
ly a^nowledged  the  acta  of  brutality 
eommltted  by  the  Oontras. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  moral,  po- 
litical. Intellectual  or  strategic  value  In 
funding  the  Oontraa,  and  It  should  be 
understood  by  aU  that  by  giving  assist- 
ance to  the  Oontras,  we  are  sanetlon- 
taw  a  war  by  proxy  against  Nicaragua. 
If  the  Prealdent  says  that  it  is  not  his 
Intent  to  overthrow  the  Oovemmmt 
of  Nicaragua,  then  what  la  the  purpoee 
of  this  Contra  aid?  If  the  Presklent 
wants  to  pi>^«^*""y  resolve  our  dif  f er- 
anoea  with  Nicaragua,  then  let  him 
commit  the  United  Statea  to  the  Con- 
tadora  procees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  time  to 
oomprooalse  with  what  I  believe  is  the 
Presklent's  deabe  to  tanpoee  his  will  on 
Nlearaguan  society  and  with  his  wrong 
kind  of  faialghtedncas.  Rather  than 
promoting  a  war  In  Central  America, 
we  should  be  anDOundng  our  strong 
support  for  the  Oontadcnra  peace  proc- 
ees which  offers  the  best  proapect  of 
obtaining  a  long-term  commitment  to 
and  stabOlty  in  Central  Amer- 


•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  riae  in 
mpport  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Peunaylvanla.  Mr. 
McDam,  This  was  not  an  easy  deci- 


sion. I  opposed  and  voted  against  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Oontras  and  continue 
to  believe  that  providing  military  aid 
would  not  be  In  the  beat  Interest  of 
the  United  Statea  as  a  statement  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

I  seriously  oonMldered  voting  for  al- 
temathrea  offered  on  the  floor  today. 
There  is  merit  in  their  statements.  In 
the  final  analysis,  however,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  support  the  MePade  amend- 
ment and  oppoae  alternatives  beeauae 
of  my  serious  coooem  with  actUms  and 
efforts  of  the  Oovemment  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

Nicaragua  Is  not  a  democracy.  Just 
this  wedc  newspaper  editors  In  that 
country  registered  strong  protest  of 
renewed  press  censorship.  Nicaragua  is 
a  jfttftMitriwiy  influence  in  Central 
/^■«Tfa^  The  recent  atta^  on  Costa 
Rfc»n  soldiers  Indicates  that  Nicara- 
gua Is  continuing  Its  war-like  efforts 
against  Its  neighbors. 

I  have  been  aanired  by  officials  of 
the  Reagan  administration  that  all  of 
our  aid  will  be  nonlethal  and  genuine- 
ly humanitarian.  We  have  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  assist  those  fighting  for 
freedom  throughout  the  world  from 
Afghanistan  to  Nicaragua. 

Recently,  I  have  met  with  constitu- 
ents from  my  district  who  strongly 
oppoae  aid.  They  are  sincere  and  ar- 
ticulate speakers  for  a  prohibition  on 
all  aid  to  the  Oontras.  I  genuinely  re- 
ipect  and  understand  their  position. 
The  fact  remains,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  cannot  shake  my  doubts  about  the 
Nkaraguan  regime  and  its  intentions. 
I  wish  aid  to  the  Contras  was  not  nec- 
easary.  I  wish  we  did  not  have  to  state 
opposition  to  the  Oovemment  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

We  live  in  a  world  of  reality,  not 
IdeaL  We  mtist  face  reality  and  under- 
stand the  alms  and  motlvea  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Cuba,  and  Nicaragua. 
We  cannot  permit  further  Communist 
expansion  in  Central  America.  We 
simply  cannot  allow  it. 

For  theae  reasons.  I  support  the 
MfDadf  amendment  and  will  vote  to 
allow  humanitarian  aid.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  McD&DS]  for  10  minutes  to 
dose  debate. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  I  am  not  about  to  take  10 
minutea,  but  I  do  want  to  refer  a  little 
bit  to  an  amendment  that  was  offered 
quite  a  long  time  ago.  It  is  called  by  a 
lot  of  namea.  I  call  it  the  Mlchel- 
McCurdy-McOade  amendment,  and  I 
reapectfully  ask  this  House  to  over- 
whelmingly approve  It. 

I  want  to  pay  very  special  tribute  to 
all  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  have  given  their  time  and  their 
talent  to  put  new  life  into  this  propoa- 
al.  to  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  Mr.  Michxl.  a 
lot  of  hours;  to  the  very  strong  sup- 
port and  interest  of  the  gentleman 


from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  MoCobbt:  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Jack  Moanu:  to  our 
very  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr. 
Daim  TkacsLL,  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Arteona.  Jack 
McCAnr.  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Hamiltom  Fuh;  and  so  many 
others  who  care  so  deeply,  as  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  care.  I  want  to  say 
that  they  have  not  Just  my  gratitude, 
but  I  think  the  gratitude  of  freedom- 
loving  people  everywhere. 

I  want  to  say  one  more  thing  about 
that  kind  of  thing.  I  have  two  people 
who  nobody  knows,  who  work  for  me. 
They  are  staff  people,  and  they  gave 
of  their  time  day  and  night  and  we^- 
ends  and  months  to  try  to  get  here, 
my  good  friends  George  Allen  and 
Kevin  Roper. 

[CR8^438] 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  years  ago  I 
asked  a  young  friend  in  a  casual  con- 
versation whether  he  would  be  willing 
to  fight  for  his  country.  I  can  remem- 
ber his  response  to  this  day.  He  said  to 
me.  "Tou  know.  I  am  not  sure."  I  said. 
"I  find  that  a  bit  disturbing,  but  inter- 
esting." The  young  man  said,  "Do  not 
be  disturbed,  my  friend,  because  I  will 
fight  for  liberty  anywhere  in  the 
world." 

Today,  we  are  asking  the  House  of 
Repreeentatives  that  same  question. 
Are  we  willing  to  stand  up  for  liberty 
in  Central  America?  If  so.  this  Is  our 
chance  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
with  that  young  friend  of  mine.  Are 
we  willing  to  stand  up  and  disown  gov- 
ernments that  betray  their  people? 
Are  we  willing  to  dlaown  the  latest  In  a 
long  line  of  bnAen  promises  by  a  revo- 
lution gone  bad? 

History,  my  colleaguea.  Is  littered 
with  the  remnants  of  betraying  gov- 
ernments who  have  gone  before  us.  I 
mention  a  few:  The  Quisling  govern- 
ment in  Norwar.  the  Vichy  govern- 
ment In  France;  in  my  own  opinion, 
the  Castro  govemmmt  in  Havana 
have  one  """"«""  thread.  They  all  be- 
trayed their  people. 

Today  the  world  witnesses  the  lateat 
In  that  tragic  tale  of  betrayaL  My 
friends.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
Member  of  this  body  who  would  not 
Admit,  bideed  proclaim  the  SandinisU 
betrayal  of  the  Nkaraguan  people. 
The  Sandinistas  have  curtailed  indi- 
vidual Ubertlea.  poUtlcal  ezpreaslon. 
freedom  of  worship,  and  the  free 
preas.  They  have  subordinated  the 
military,  the  Judiciary,  and  the  inter- 
nal security  functions  of  that  great 
nation  to  themselves.  Their  ties  with 
Cuba,  the  Soviets,  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
the  PU>,  the  Iranians,  the  Bast  Ger- 
mans, the  North  Koreans,  and  others 
threatened  their  friends  and  their 
neighbors. 


But  not  content  to  make  their  own 
people  suffer,  they  have  made  efforts 
on  oountleaB  occasions  to  export  Marx- 
ist terror.  Theee  are  not  Idle  ehargea, 
that  litany  that  I  Jiist  gave  you.  They 
were  the  sttpulatUms  of  the  Bamea- 
WMwnt/iin  unendment  that  we  voted 
upon  last  AprfL  It  Is  the  prelude  In 
that  vrhole  amendment.  We  stipulate 
to  that  on  both  skies  of  the  aisle. 

Today  we  say,  "Bnough."  Winston 
Churchfll  said.  "If  we  open  a  quarrel 
between  the  past  and  the  preeent.  we 
■h>n  find  that  we  have  lost  the 
future." 

D  1850 

This  amendment  speaks  to  the 
future.  Today  we  offer  a  hand  of 
friendship  to  Central  America.  We  ask 
only  that  all  the  partlea  lay  down 
their  arms,  the  Sandlnist.as  and  the 
Oontras.  and  we  ask  for  and  appropri- 
ate money  to  the  Ctmtadora  nations  to 
ask  than  actively  and  aggreaslvely  to 
guppMl  the  peace  process.  We  offer 
our  yi»i«Tioi>i  and  our  peracmal  support 
for  peace,  and  we  do  this  because  all  of 
us  want  to  end  the  cancer  of  war  in 
Central  America. 

In  section  105  of  this  amendment, 
we  offer  more  help  and  support  in  the 
future  If  the  Prealdent  reports  on— 
^nA  this  Is  the  language  of  the  bill- 
any  progress  or  promise  of  progress 
toward  peace  In  Central  Amolca.  It 
■ayg,  "Any  promlae  of  progress  toward 
peace  In  Central  America." 

What  doea  section  105  permit  the 
President  to  do?  Well,  it  could  mean  a 
new  clinic  in  Nicaragua  for  suffering 
children.  I  said  earlier  in  our  debate 
that  this  great  Nation  of  ours  built 
one  in  Krakow,  Poland  with  Public 
Law  480  funds,  and  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers have  seen  it.  It  could  mean  a  new 
highway,  or  it  could  mean  new  schools 
and  hospitals.  It  Is  a  promise,  we  hope, 
for  a  new  life  for  the  people  of  Cmtral 
America. 

But  I  say  to  my  friends  that  we 
cannot  turn  swords  into  plowshares 
while  the  burst  of  gunfire  ravages  the 
land.  We  can  do  theae  things  only 
whoi  the  forces  of  freedom  enjoy  our 
suivxnt  and  when  the  forces  of  Marx- 
Ism  know  that  we  will  stand  up  for  lib- 
erty. 

Mr.  Chairman.  $27  mnitnn  in  hu- 
manitarian aid  is  a  scant  price  to  pay 
for  a  chance  at  peace.  I  ask  all  the 
Members  to  Join  with  me  and  take 
that  rh»"«^  today  by  voting  for  this 
amendment.^^ 

Mr.  CONTKRa  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  oat  question? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONTERS.  Is  this  an  Indirect 
declaration  of  war  on  Nicaragua?  wm 
the  gentleman  Just  answer  the  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  McDAPF  Has  the  gentleman 
read  section  105  of  the  amendment?  I 


repeat.  "Has  the  gentleman  read  sec- 
tion 105  of  the  smendment?" 

Mr.  CONTSRS.  Could  I  ask  Just 
that  one  question? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Would  the  gentlemen 
Just  answer  my  question? 

Mr.  CONYER8.  Are  we  being  asked 
to  fight  or  declare  war  without  send- 
ing troops?  Is  that  what  this  is  really 
all  about? 

Mr.  McDADE.  No. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  Just  asked  the  gen- 
tleman because  he  was  talking  about 
what  a  young  person  would  do  who 
was  going  to  war. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
claim my  time. 

May  I  say  to  my  friend  that  tf  he 
would  read  the  amendment,  he  would 
see  that  It  sedES  to  achieve  peace  in 
Central  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gmtle- 
man  fran  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDaox] 
yield  bac^  the  balance  of  his  time? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  Ume  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlonan  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  McDadb]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  It. 
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.  Robvt 


FMarl 


Martin  (n.) 
Mitrtin(irr) 


FDrtOT 

Prios 

Fundi 

Qulllcn 

Rv 

Ragula 


MrConiim 
MeCurdy 


Rldce 

RliMldo 

RttUr 


SuxidquM 


MeOimUi 
MCKaniaii 


Mcjfcn 


lcmar(OB) 
MIIla-(WA) 


Rosen 

RoUi 

Roukonk 

RowlaDd(CT) 

Rowlaiid(OA) 

Rudd 

auctoo 

SdMcfcr 

Scbuette 

SeholK 


MiHitS^ftiiw  y 

IfOOK 

Moorliead 

MORlMnrWA) 

MintbA 

Myen 


Shaw 


Shumwar 


Mr.    McDADE.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  248,  noes 
184,  not  voting  1,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  16«1 
AYE&-348 


OVrien 
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Addabbo 


akdtoD 
BnlUKPI.) 


NOE&-184 

Drnally 
Early 

L(OH) 


KCA) 
i<IA> 
Bvamin.) 


Levin  (MI) 

Le*lne(CA) 

liOvryfWA) 


Andren 

Cialc 

Orotbert 

Aieher 

Crane 

Oundenon 

Amey 

Daniel 

HaU.  Ralph 

A«ln 

Dannemeyer 

BammerKhmldt 

Badbam 

Garden 

Hanoen 

Bainard 

Daub 

Hartnett 

Bartlett 

Datrto 

Batcher 

Barton 

delaOarv 

Hefner 

lliliiimii 

DeLay 

Heftel 

Bennett 

Derrtek 

Hendon 

BenUey 

DeWbM 

Benry 

Berauter 

Dieklnaon 

BOer 

BerUl 

DtoOuardl 

Hnile 

Blasst 

Doman(CA) 

Hon 

BOIrakla 

Dowdy 

Hopktni 

BUley 

Dreler 

Horton 

Boulter 

Duncan 

Hubbard 

Bnwiz 

Dyeon 

Huekaby 

Broomneld 

■ekert(NT) 

Hunter 

Brown  (CO) 

■dwardi(OK) 

Hutto 

BrayhlU 

Aueiion 

Hyde 

Burton  (Of) 

■nidteh 

Ireland 

Kidielch 

JenktiM 

Bynn 

FBaedl 

^ohnaon 

/>^n^K».. 

Ftovdl 
Fiedler 

Jonea  (OK) 

Oamphell 

Janea(Tir) 

Carney 

PWdi 

Kaaionkl 

Oiantllfr 

Flah 

Kaileta 

Chappdl 

nippo 

Kemp 

Chanite 

Franklin 

Klmbken 

Cbeney 

ftenael 

Knibe 

Okwer 

Fuqus 

Kramer 

Ooato 

OaUo 

Lasomanlno 

Cobey 

O^aa 

lAtta 

COM* 

Oibbane 

Leatb(TZ) 

Coleman  (MO) 

OUmAn 

Lent 

OotaowKTX) 

CMnsrIeh 

LewlB(CA) 

Oembeat 

Goedltos 

Lewie  (FU 

Cooper 

Ooraon 

Ugbtfoot 

ry^lghn.. 

Ondlaan 

Upln*l 

Coulter 

Oress 

Uvli«atan 

Applesate 

Atklne 

AuOotn 


Maifcey 


Feitfian 

FVitlo 

Fotfletta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Fl)rd(TN) 

Fowler 


MIller(CA) 


Boehlert 


(TIT) 

(MI) 


Gaida 

Oaydoa 

Oejdenaon 

Gephardt 

(Slekman 


MoaUey 


(CD 


Boucher 


(CA) 


Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Carper 

CaiT 

Clay 

Codtao 

CoUlia 

Oonte 

Omyan 

CojTDe 

Crockett 

Daaehle 

Dtilume 

DIeka 

DkweU 

Dtzon 

Donnelly 

Dorian  (ND) 

Downey 

Durtrfn 

Dwyer 


any<IL) 
Ony(PA) 
Qreen 
Ouaital 
HaU  (OH) 


Mwpliy 

Hateber 

Meal 

Nowak 

Oakar 


Obey 
OUn 


Howard 

Hoyer 

Biwhea 


Fenny 

PEffklne 

Rahan 


Jeffoc^ 

JonmdlC) 

Kaptur 


Kennelly 


Roe 

ROBI 

Roybal 


Koiter 
l^FUoe 


(lA) 
(CA) 
(fU 


8diu 


UMI 


1<M8 
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OoM  of  pMM  and  Mourtty  (tnrhnHng  mech- 
•ntanw  for  MrUtaattan  and  •nfocMOMnt) 
•Dd  intaiiua  rMoocOlstkm  and  poUttcal  ptu- 


wtth  Um  mokmuaa  oppori- 


(MO) 


NOrVOTIMO-l 


DITIO 

Ifr.  BROWN  o(  Otfltornlft  chanced 
taJi  vote  fNan  "ftje"  to  "na" 

Ifr.  SMITH  of  Rortda  changed  his 
vote  from  "no"  to  "v-" 

So  the  ""*~*™*"*^  was  acieed  to. 

The  rewilt  of  the  vote  wae  en- 
Doaneed  ••  above  reeofded. 


Mr. 


HAMILTON.    Mr.    Chairman, 
the  rale.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.   The   Clerk   wlU 
deslgmte  the  aineDdment. 
The  teict  of  the  amendment  is  as  f  ol- 

lOVK 
ABMaAnant  offend  by  Mr.  HAiouoir 
I M.  after  Una  SB.  kDaart  Uie  f oOowtnc: 


(a)toad>l*«« 
<S)to 


U)  to 


■k.  101.  (a)  TtM  prtaaaiT  obJaeUrva  of 
nnitfld  autaa  poUcy  In  Oantral  Amertca 
■lioiildb»- 

(1)  to  laaaarre  the  aacurtty  of  tba  Unttod 


and  raeaodUaUoo; 
■tatoOlty  and  economte  de- 


Uw  aovtet  Onion  and  Ita 

J  lo  daataMUae  Um  laglop 

or  to  davalop'or  daploy  a  mfmary  capaMUty 
whleta  ttareotona  tba  Unttad  Stotoa; 

(k)  to  pnmoU  ttw  obaarfanoe  of  human 
riibla  and  tbe  atrengtlMninc  of  democratic 
\nwwmwr.  and 

<•)  to  Itva  at  paaea  vltta  Hlearacua  ao  knt 
aa  mearacoa  Uwa  at  paaea  vltb  tta  neigta- 

bOfB. 

(b)  ITnltod  Btataa  atratonr  for  achlevtnc 
tha  objaettvaa  aUtod  In  labaaeUao  (a) 
abould  baeluda— 

(1)  an  iiiiiuhaili  on  iufc^tnt  a  negoUated. 


it)  rMpeet  for  the  Independenoe  and  tcrrt- 
torfal  tntacrtty  of  aU  nattooa: 

(3)  a  daar  eoBunltiBant.  throuch  appropri- 
ate typoa  and  larala  of  DaiUtary  and  eoonooi- 
le  aatatonee.  to  aaiat  the  oatlana  of  Central 
In  boildiiw  and  wiatalnlns  vlabie. 
I  eapabia  of  wtthatandlnt 
and  of  providing 
thatr  people  with  an  opportunity  for  better 


(4)  nrialattint  rtlpliMnattc  Ripport  on 
belMlf  o<  the  obeervanee  of  human  righta  by 
groopa  and  gnvemDeBta,  and  aupport  for 
free  podtleal  taoatttutlaaa  throughout  the 
In  roaognltlon  of  the  fact  that  aub- 


<e)  In  fuftharanoe  of  the  objeetlrea  atated 
in  rrtfwHfrft  <a).  United  Statea  policy  with 
,  to  Mlearagua  ahould  Include  the  f ol- 


(B>  gtvtag  priority  to  obtaining  a  iwaaaflTB 


bilateral  talka  with  mcara- 


(C) 


(1)    Punult 
throogfa  aQ 

(A) 
tadora 


of    a    ragional 


whlefala 


■ettlement 

iiwlii/llny — 

on  the  Con- 
thequea- 


(D)  awoufagliw  diraet  talka  among  the 
pnttaa  to  tbe  oanmet  In  Nicaragua:  and 

(X)  taking  any  evldanoe  of  Nlcaraguan  tIo- 
tettani  of  the  territorial  botagrtty  and  aorer- 
figwty  of  iiaiglilMMliig  Btataa  to  the  forum  of 
the  Oiianlaatltwi  of  AoMrlcan  Statea  and 
■eekliw  I  mil  iwi  under  the  Charter  of  that 
OUBUlaallfai  and  the  Inter-American 
Ttaaty  of  Redprooal  Aaalatance.  which  pro- 
Tlda  f or  ooUaetlTe  aetloa: 

(S)  A  conmltment  to  iMWcrfe  the  aecurlty 
of  the  United  Statea  by  preventing  the 
Soviet  Union  and  ita  aUlea  from  developtng 
or  daployliw  an  off  enalve  military  capability 
In  Central  America  that  directly  threataoa 
the  United  Statea.  a  capabUlty  that  doea  not 
currently  azlaL 

(S)  A  conunltment  to  protect  tbe  aecurlty 
and  territorial  integrity  of  any  nation  of 
Central  America  that  la  taivaded  by  Nicara- 
gua, aettng  In  conf  onnanoe  with  tbe  Char- 
ter of  the  Organtaatlon  of  American  Statea 
and  the  Intar-Amerlcan  Treaty  of  Recipro- 
cal Amtatanoe. 

(4)  The  provlalaa  of  inoentlvea  to  Nicara- 
gua If  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  agreea 
toceoaefire  and  to  negotiate  with  ite  oppo- 
nent*, lemovea  foreign  military  adviaora. 
agrees  not  to  provide  material  support  for 
tnaurgendea  and  agreea  to  appropriate  mon- 
itoring proeodurea  under  Contadora  auaplc- 
ea  to  verify  such  agreement  reapecU  human 
righto  and  the  independence  of  the  media, 
and  makaa  piogreas  toward  national  recon- 
ciliation and  a  plurallatlc  democratic 
system.  Inoenttvee  should  be  structured  to 
enable  the  United  Statea  to  reapond  to  poal- 
ttve  steps  by  Nicaragua.  Tbeee  incenttvea 
could  Include — 

(A)  the  siMpeiMian  of  United  Statea  mili- 
tary ezerdaea  in  the  region; 

(B)  the  rtiaumptlnn  of  normal  trade,  In- 
dudtng  the  resumption  of  nondiscrimina- 
tory trade  treatment  (MTN  status),  the  rea- 
toratlon  of  benefite  under  tbe  Oenerallaed 
System  of  Preferences,  and  tbe  restoration 
of  Nicaragua's  sugar  quota: 

(C)  supporting  multilateral  assistance  for 
Nicaragua  and  providing  technical  assist- 
anoe.  help  In  agriculture  and  health,  and 
volunteer  servlcea;  and 

(D)  the  cnatlon  of  a  regional  development 
organtaatlon  in  wlilch  Nicaragua  ootild  par- 
ticipate. 

Sac  103.  (a)  No  funds  available  during  any 
ftaal  year  to  tbe  Central  InteOigenoe 
Agency,  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  any 
Other  agency  at  entity  of  the  United  Statea 
tnvohred  In  taitelUgencc  actlvlUes  may  be  ob- 
ll«tted  or  expended  for  the  purpoee  or 
wlilch  would  have  tbe  effect  of  supporting. 
dlrecUy  or  Indirectly,  military  or  paramili- 
tary operatlona  in  Nicaragua  by  any  nation, 
group,  organisation,  movement,  or  IxMilvld- 
uaL 

(b>  The  prohibition  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  aball  continue  in  effect  untQ  the 
Congress  enacto  a  Joint  reaolution  repealing 
Uiat  pndillsltlon. 

Sac.  103.  (aXl)  Funds  In  an  amount  up  to 
$14,000,000  may  be  uaed  by  the  President 
during  fiacal  year  108S  to  provide  food,  med- 
icine, or  other  humanitarian  aasistanoe  for 
Nlcaraguan  refugees  who  are  outside  of 
Nicaragua.  reganOeas  of  whether  they  have 


been  i 
Uoofa 

(3)  ^T"-*"^—  under  thia  iubaertinn  may 
be  provided  only  through  the  International 
Cooimlttee  of  tbe  Red  Croa  or  tbe  United 
Natloiw  High  CoiamiHkmer  for  Retugeea. 
snd  only  upon  that  organtaatlon's  dotermi- 
natlon  that  such  rTT***"*"*  is  necessary  to 
oaesC  humanitarian  needs  of  tboae  refugeea. 
The  President  shall  detamliM  whether  aa- 
sistanoe under  this  subsection  is  provided 
through  the  International  CoouBlttee  of 
the  Red  Croos.  the  United  Nations  High 
rnmmlsslnnsr  for  Refugees,  or  both  organl- 
Mtltnw  To  tbe  maximum  extent  feasible, 
such  — «-*-~'*  should  be  provided  to  those 
organisations  In  kind  rather  than  In  cash. 
AMistance  may  not  be  provided  under  this 
subaectlon  for  the  purpoae  of  provisioning 


(3)  Funds  used  puimant  to  this  subsection 
shaU  be  derived  from  the  fundi  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  chapter  1  of  part  I  (relate 
Ing  to  devdopment  aasistanoe)  or  chapter  4 
of  part  n  (relating  to  the  economic  support 
fund)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1901 
or  aeetlon  3(b)  (relating  to  the  "Migration 
and  Reftigee  Aasistanoe"  account)  or  aeetlon 
3(e)  (relatlDg  to  tbe  Emergency  Refugee 
and  Migration  Assislanre  Fund)  of  the  Mi- 
gration and  Refugee  Assistsnre  Act  of  1003. 

(b)  Funds  available  In  any  fiacal  year  to 
carry  out  r**»^ptmr  4  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign 
Aaststance  Act  of  1961  (rdating  to  the  eco- 
nomic support  fund)  may  be  uaed  by  the 
PTMldent  for  paymente  to  the  Contadora 
nations  (Mexico.  Panama.  Cttlombla.  and 
Venesuela)  for  expenaea  ariaing  from  imple- 
mentation of  an  agreement  among  the  coun- 
trtea  of  Central  America  baaed  on  tbe  Con- 
tadora Document  of  Objectives  of  Septem- 
ber 9. 1903.  including  peacekeeping,  verifica- 
tion, and  monitoring  systems. 

(c)  AstiB^i>~-  under  this  section  may  be 
provided  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  except  that  aeetlon  531(c)  of  the 
P^weign  Aaistance  Act  of  1961  (prohibiting 
the  use  of  funds  for  military  or  paramilitary 

[CR8-430] 

purposes)   iball   apply   to  any   aaistance 

under  subsection  (a). 

Sac  103.  No  leas  frequently  than  once 
every  3  months,  tbe  President  aball  submit 
to  the  Congreas  a  written  report^ 

(1)  deecribing  any  actioos  by  the  Sandi- 
nteto  government,  and  the  groupa  oppoaing 
that  government  by  armed  force,  which 
have  contributed  to  or  hindered  efforts  to 
establish  a  political  dialogue  in  Nicaragua, 
to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  conflict, 
and  to  nurture  democratic  institutions  In 
Nicaragua; 

(3)  deeeribtng  the  status  of  the  Contadora 
pntceaa  and  United  Statea  efforts  to  begin 
the  political  dialogue  In  Nicaragua  and  to 
find  a  peaceful  solution  to  tbe  oaofllct: 

(3)  r^nriftntwg  an  sooounting  of  any  funds 
used  pursuant  to  section  103  of  this  chapter, 
and 

(4)  containing  such  rwnmmffMlatl<>ns  as 
the  President  deems  appropriate  with  re- 
spect to  future  United  Statea  poUdea  re- 
garding Nicaragua. 

Ssc  104.  (a)  On  or  after  October  1.  1985. 
the  President  may  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
request  for  autbraity  to  take  specified  ac- 
tlom  with  respect  to  Nicaragua.  Tbe  request 
must  be  accompanied  by— 

(1)  tbe  President's  aawiranoe  that  be  has 
ooiMulted  with  the  Contadora  nations  oon- 
ovntng  tbe  propoaed  actloaa:  and 


(3)  a  description  of  tbe  ra«oose  of  the 
Contadora  natloos  to  the  proposed  aetlona. 

(bXl)  The  provialonB  of  thia  subsection 
apply,  during  the  99th  Congreas,  to  the  oon- 
sldaratlon  In  tbe  House  of  Representatives 
of  a  Joint  rsBOlutlon  with  respect  to  tbe  re- 
quest submitted  by  the  President  pursuant 
to  subaectlon  (a). 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "Joint  resolutlao"  mesne  only  a  Joint 
reeolutlon  introduced  within  3  legislative 
days  after  the  Congreas  receives  tbe  request 
stttaBdltted  by  tbe  President  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a>— 

(A)  tbe  matter  after  tbe  reaohrlng  clause 
of  which  la  as  follows:  "That  the  Congress 
hereby  authniaea  tbe  President,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  to  take 
those  acUona  with  respect  to  Nlcsragtui 
irtildi  are  specified  in  the  request  submitted 
to  the  Coivtress  pursuant  to  the  Supplemoi- 
tal  ApproprlatloiM  Act,  1986."; 

(B)  which  does  not  have  a  preamble:  and 

(C)  the  title  of  which  is  as  follows:  "Joint 
Resolution  relating  to  Central  America  pur- 
suant to  tbe  Supplemental  Appropriatioaa 
Act.  1966.". 

(3)  A  J<^t  reaolution  shall,  upon  introduc- 
tion, be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee or  committees  of  tbe  House  of  Repre- 
seiitalives 

(4)  If  an  the  committees  of  the  House  to 
which  a  Jotait  reaoluttoc  bas  been  referred 
have  not  reported  the  same  Joint  reaolution 
by  the  end  of  15  legislative  days  after  the 
first  Joint  resolution  was  introduced,  any 
ooeunittee  which  has  not  reported  the  first 
Joint  reeolutlon  introduced  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  that 
Joint  reeolutlon  and  that  Joint  resolutitHi 
shall  be  placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar 
of  the  House. 

(5)(A)  At  any  time  after  the  first  Joint  rea- 
olution placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar 
has  been  on  that  calendar  for  a  period  of  5 
legislative  days,  it  is  in  order  for  any 
Member  of  the  House  (after  consultation 
with  the  Speaker  as  to  the  moat  appropriate 
time  for  the  consideration  of  that  Joint  reeo- 
lutton)  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
Into  the  Coounittee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  tbe  Union  for  the  consideratlcui 
of  that  Joint  reaolution.  The  moti(m  is 
highly  privileged  and  Is  in  order  even 
tty>ngh  s  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  (llsaffi  r f  r1  to.  All  points  of  order 
against  the  Joint  reaolution  uixler  clauses  3 
and  6  of  Rule  ZZI  of  Mat  Rulea  of  the 
House  are  waived.  If  the  motion  Is  agreed 
to,  the  reeolutloD  shall  remain  the  unfin- 
ished business  of  the  House  until  disposed 
of.  A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  Is  disagreed  to  shall  not  be  in 


(B)  Debate  00  tbe  Joint  resolution  aball 
not  exceed  ten  hours,  which  shall  Ite  divided 
equally  between  a  Member  favoring  and  a 
Member  oppoaing  the  Joint  reeoluti<m.  A 
motion  to  limit  debate  is  in  order  at  any 
time  in  the  Houae  or  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  is  not  debatable.  . 

(C)  An  amendment  to  the  Joint  resolution 
is  not  in  order. 

(D)  At  the  conclusion  of  tbe  debate  on  the 
Joint  resolution,  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  shall  rise  and  report  the  Joint  reaolu- 
tion back  to  the  Houae.  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
tbe  Joint  reaolution  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion. 

(6)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
"legldatlve  «tey"  means  a  day  on  which  the 
House  Is  in  session. 

(7)  This  rohsection  Is  enacted— 


(A)  as  an  exercise  of  tbe  rulemsking 
power  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives,  and 
as  such  It  Is  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of 
the  House,  but  applicable  only  with  reapect 
to  tbe  procedure  to  be  followed  In  tbe 
House  In  tbe  case  of  a  Joint  resolution,  and 
It  supersedes  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  Inconsistent  with  such  rules:  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  ooostltu- 
tiooal  right  of  the  House  to  change  its  rules 
at  any  time.  In  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  ease  of  any  other  rule 
of  tbe  House,  and  of  tbe  right  of  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Rulea  to  report  a  reacdution  for 
the  oomtderatlan  of  any  measure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hamiltoh]  wUl  be  recognized  for  1 
hour,  and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognised  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recogniaeg  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamiltoh]. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  Join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  in  ex- 
tending my  congratulations  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  Mr.  MTf!Hgi.. 
for  the  quality  of  the  debate  and  for 
their  m>parent  victory  on  these  votes. 
I  think  all  of  us  recognize  that  the 
outcome  is  not  in  doubt,  but  I  trust 
that  they  will  grant  us  the  opportimi- 
ty  to  state  our  case  for  the  Hamilton 
amendment. 

It  is  a  premise  in  this  body  that  from 
debate  and  discussion  better  policy 
emerges,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  as  a 
result  of  the  debate  today  we  wHl  have 
better  policy  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  U.S.  policy  toward 
Nicaragua  is  at  a  critical  Juncture  and 
this  Is  the  most  significant  vote  on  this 
issue:  The  vote  before  the  House  is 
whether  or  not  to  give  direct  assist- 
ance to  a  military  force  whose  stated 
purpoee  is  the  overthrow  of  the  Nlca- 
raguan Oovemment 

This  Is  not  the  same  debate  as  the 
House  has  had  in  previous  yean,  when 
it  was  noting  on  a  covert  action  involv- 
ing 400-500  people  to  stop  the  flow  of 
arms  from  Nicaragua  to  neighboring 
El  Salvador.  Today  we  are  voting  on 
the  question  of  logistical  support  for  a 
Contra  army,  now  planned  to  reach 
25,000  to  36,000,  and  whether  Con- 
greas for  the  first  time  will  give  its 
stamp  of  approval  to  the  Contra  strat- 
egy for  overthrowing  the  Sandinista 
government. 

Supporters  of  the  Michel  amend- 
ment claim  that  what  we  are  arguing 
about  today  Is  which  government 
agency  will  provide  humanitarian  as- 
sistance, and  which  categories  of  as- 
slstance  are  humanitarian, 

The  Michel  amendment  is  somewhat 
Improved  over  the  amendment  the 
gentleman  offered  In  April  and  ele- 
ments of  the  Barnes/Hamilton  amend- 
ment offered  then  have  been  incorpo- 
rate(L  But  we  must  recognize  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Michel  amendment  has 
not  changed. 


Our  central  dioioe  today  is  whether 
we  vote  to  support  an  anny  in  the 
field  that  sedcs  to  overthrow  the  San- 
dinista government,  or  whether  we 
vote  for  a  policy  to  enhance  the  proa- 
pects  for  negotiations. 

Hamilton  amendment:  My  amend- 
ment to  the  supplemental  annt^ni*- 
tions  bill  emphaslaes  the  need  for  ne- 
gotiations; suiwort  for  the  Contadora 
process;  the  principle  of  noninterven- 
tion: and  the  neceaslty  of  an  early 
ceasefire  In  Nicaragoa. 

The  amendment  has  five  parts: 

First,  it  contains  policy  ^"r*nr 
which  sets  out  what  the  primary  ob- 
jectives of  U.S.  policy  toward  Central 
America  should  be.  then  ^lells  oat  a 
strategy  for  achieving  those  bbjecttves 
and  finally  givee  q>ecific  guggeatlong 
as  to  what  should  be  the  elements  of 
U.S.  policy  toward  Nicaragua. 

That  policy  toward  Nicaragua 
should  include: 

Pursuit  of  a  regional  settlement 
through  all  diplomatic  avenues; 

C(»nmltment  to  prevent  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies  from  deploying  an 
offensive  military  capaUUty  in  Central 
America  that  directly  threatens  the 
United  States: 

A  commitment  to  protect  Cmtral 
American  nations  from  atta^  and 

A  response  to  positive  steps  by  Nica- 
ragua with  positive  steps  of  our  own. 

Second,  the  amendment  contains  a 
prohibition  on  funding  for  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  in  Nicaragua. 
This  provision  continues  In  effect  the 
Boland  ammdment  which  this  House 
has  supported  on  several  occasions  in 
the  past. 

A  third  section  of  the  smendment 
provides  asslstanre  and  makes  $14  mil- 
lion available  for  Nlcaraguan  refugees 
to  be  provided  outside  Nicaragua  by 
the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  or  the  UJf.  Hii^  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  for  food,  medidne. 
and  other  humanitarian  aaslst.an«f 
The  amendment  also  makes  funds 
available  to  support  the  implonenta- 
tion  of  a  Contadora  agreement. 

A  fourth  section  requires  quarterly 
reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  situap 
tlon  in  Nicaragua,  the  status  of  the 
Contadora  process  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  under  the  amendmmt. 

And  in  the  final  section,  the  Presi- 
dent may,  after  October  1,  1966.  re- 
quest for  Congress  authmlBation  to 
take  further  actions  with  respect  to 
NicaragiUL  The  President  must  con- 
sult with  the  Contadora  natloos  about 
these  actions  and  Inform  Congress  of 
their  reqMnse.  A  Joint  resolutkm  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  take  the  ac- 
tions would  be  considered  under  expe- 
dited procedures. 

United  States  policy  toward  Nicara- 
gua has  failed  over  the  last  4  years: 
The  situation  In  Nicaragua  has  dete- 
riorated in  recent  years. 
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poiky  baa  filled 

pa  aaak  to  taava  taappan  In  moar 

IMM  gottan  wotae  rathar  than 

maaoflet  Cuhan  ptaaanca  and 

In    meansna    baa    in- 

_  In  Hloaracoa   to 

_  ,  the  mmtarr  In  Nlea- 

baa  gitivn  Croaa  a  ■naD  f oroa  to 
t  foroe  for 
throuclMMit 

havai 


a  d 
tha 
tba 


broke  off  bflat- 

nran  tboutfa 

vantad  thoaa  dlaaia- 

Hm  united  Stataa 

r  any  tuagraaa  In  tbe  laat  4 

I  towatd  trytE*  to  afdilave  a  polttl- 
r  mOttary  aolutfcin  In  meaxacua 
with  the  forma  of  prearore  we 
havaapplled. 


■nirae  yeaia  oC  UJB.  aupport  for  the 
and  over  $M  million  In  UJB. 
of  the  uwert  war  have  not 
n  tawurteney  capable  of  aua- 
i»«»«if  itaelf  aaMoc  tbe  people  of 
Mleaiacua  and  baa  not  eauaed  the  8an- 
dhiMaa  to  ehaiwe  their  polldea. 

Tbe  Oontna  have  never  been  able  to 
Mlae  and  bold  torttory  In  Nlearacua. 
Tbey  have  never  devdoped  urban  sup- 
port. Thay  bavent  been  able  to  aua- 
taln  opwratliTt^  In  Mlcaracua  without 
■apply  from  the  ootalda.  They  depotd 
heavOy  on  aanetuarlea  In  Hooduraa 
■Dd  OoaU  Rka  without  which  they 
oould  not  continue  their  fight. 

IMV-WIR 

The  attuatlan  In  Nlcaracua  is  now 
ilwrrRMKl  by  the  admlnlatratlon  as  a 
crttleal  Baat-Weat  oonfrontatk>n-^io 
rhl^  has  fralatfwl  in  this 
can  be  oooaldered  a  foreign 

FoUey  baa  failed  becauae  Its  oenter- 
pieee  la  to  main***"  preaaure  on  the 
Sandtntataa,  but  praarore  ia  a  tactic:  It 
ianotapoUey. 


Policy  baa  faOed  to  win  the  support 
of  our  trtends  and  alllea.  The  Oontar 
dora  natkma  strongly  oppose  the  re- 
T—f**'^  of  Oootra  aid.  so  do  our  Eu- 
ropean aUtaa,  and  ao  doea  Latin  Amer- 

Prasident  Duaite  of  El  Salvador  told 
Ifeaabera  of  Oongreas  last  month 
dmliw  bis  visit  to  Waahlngton  that  he 
doaa  not  worry  about  a  socialist  gov- 
enament  In  Nlcaracua  that  stays 
wtthln  Its  borders.  He  said  be  Is  pre- 
pared to  live  at  peace  with  the  Sandl- 
nlataa  and  ahow  that  his  system  works 
better  than  theirs. 

PreskWeit  Mooge  of  CoaU  Rk»  is  on 
publle  record  In  oppoattlon  to  the 
GoBtra  asslstanoe.  In  a  statement 
Issued  by  bis  government  In  Amll.  he 
said  "I  oould  not  aupport  such  an 
acUon  oonArary  in  nature  to  the  neu- 
trality of  Ooota  Rica."  If  even  our  own 
friends  In  Central  America  do  not  sup- 


port aid  to  the  Cootraa.  there  can  be 
no  pretense  of  Infeematlanal  support 

UJB.  uiyiateral  aetlooa  agatawt  Nlca' 
ragua.  rather  than  laidatlng  Nicaragua 
from  Its  neighbors  and  other  Latin 
American  statea,  has  brought  sympa- 
thy from  them.  Twenty-four  Latin 
American  natloaa  have  condemned  the 
UA  trade  embargo  of  Nicaragua.  So 
did  the  European  Community. 

Members  of  thla  body  properly  de- 
plore Preaklent  Ortega's  recent  trip  to 
ICoaoow.  but  we  ahould  take  note  of 
■ome  of  the  other  stops  on  his  trip. 
Ortega  got  a  good  reception  from 
ifp»«i«t»,  Italian,  and  French  leaders, 
was  promised  considerable  levels  of 
eoomwnlr  aaslstanoe.  and  received  from 
each  a  condemnation  of  the  UJB.  em- 
bargo of  Nicaragua. 

Many  Members  draw  one  lesson 
tnmi  Ortega's  recent  trip,  but  I  see  the 
lesults  differently.  Our  alllea  are  de- 
termined to  go  in  one  direction  and  we 
go  alone  in  another.  We  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  iti*!rtfa»y  Nicaragua  if  we  are 
the  onea  who  are  isolated. 

The  objectives  of  administration 
policy  are  not  dear.  Policy  has  failed 
because  the  rationale  for  key  elements 
of  policy  has  not  been  stated  clearly  or 
consistently. 

The  President  himaelf  has  been 
unable  to  answer  the  queation  clearly 
whether  or  not  It  Is  VA.  policy  to  seek 
to  overthrow  the  Nlcaraguan  Oovem- 
ment. 

It  remains  unrl^**^  to  me  just  what 
the  administration  alms  to  achieve, 
and  what  means  it  considers  ajxtropri- 
ate  to  advance  those  objectives.  We 
can  all  agree  on  the  slogans:  No  more 
Cubes.  No  more  Vietnams.  But  what 
are  the  predae  objectivea: 

Since  1981,  various  objectives  have 
been  advanced  for  the  covert  action 
against  Nicaragua: 

First,  the  United  SUtes  sought  to 
interdict  the  flow  of  arms  from  Nica- 
ragua to  El  Salvador 

Then,  to  foroe  Nicaragua  to  turn 
Inward: 

Then,  to  bring  Nicaragua  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table: 

Then,  to  bring  pluralism  and  free 
elections  to  Nicaragua: 

Then,  apparently  to  oust  the  Sandi- 
nistas. 

Although  the  administration  does 
not  apeak  in  one  voice,  recent  policy 
statements  on  Nicaragua,  especially 
those  by  the  Prealdent.  no  longer  em- 
phaate  the  external  conduct  of  Nica- 
ragua but  the  removal  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas. The  President  says  we  do  not  ad- 
vocate the  overthrow  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas if  they  "would  tam  around  and 
*  *  *  say  uncle."  But  that  phraseology 
is  svirely  tantamount  to  requiring  their 
removaL 

Sometimea  the  administration  talks 
In  terms  of  overthrow  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas. Sometimes  it  rejects  that  goaL  If 
it  wants  transformation  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas, what  kind  does  it  want,  and 


what  do  they  Intend  to  do  if  that 
change  Is  not  forthcoming? 
I^«en  to  former  Secretary  of  State 


It  la  sbaolateir  nnrlwr  to  me  bow  »  vital 
toteraat  can  be  Mrred  by  a  $14  nUUkm 
project.  If  that  were  aU  there  !■  to  it,  jrou 
could  go  to  a  loupdathm  and  set  tbe  mooey. 
I  thtnk  Q*ar»  !■  iMt  |werleii  relatVwhin  be- 
t««en  the  rhetoric  we  put  forward  and  the 
■tepa  we  are  taklns  *  *  *.  I  do  not  fully  un- 
demand  whleb  of  tbe  many  poailble  objec- 
ttves  rve  laid  out  tbe  rhetoric  is  eupposed  to 
accomolteh  aeoond.  It  is  not  dear  bow  the 
uMiaiiiria  that  have  been  put  forward  will 
aehtere  even  the  minimum  obiecttree. 

So— regardless  of  how  this  vote  turns 
out— we  must  insist  that  the  adminis- 
tration define  with  more  precision  our 
interesU  in  Nicaragua,  our  objectives, 
and  what  means  we  Intend  to  employ 
to  achieve  these  objectives. 

Administration  policy  is  leading  to 
increaaed  military  eacalatlon  of  the 
conflict  intervention:  The  evidence  for 
this  statement  is  in  the  history  of  UJB. 
aupport  for  the  Contras.  in  the  Presi- 
dent's stated  plans  to  expand  their 
numbers,  in  his  candid  statement  that 
direct  U.S.  military  intervention  must 
be  recognised  as  an  eventual  option, 
and  in  the  frank  acknowledgement  of 
his  former  chief  military  adviser  In 
the  area  that  the  Contras.  whether 
they  receive  aid  from  the  United 
States  or  not.  caxmot  defeat  the  Sandi- 
nistas. 

Secretary  of  State  Shults  said  cm 
May  23  that  because  congressional 
critics  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Nicaragua 
are  "refusing  to  help  the  freedom 
fighters,  even  with  hnmanitarian  aid. 
they  are  hastening  the  day  when  the 
threat  will  grow  and  when  we  will  be 
faced  with  an  agonising  choice  about 
the  use  of  American  combat  troops." 

To  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  the 
present  courae  of  U.S.  policy  which  is 
deepening  U.S.  involvement,  falling  to 
gain  multflatcoral  support,  narrowing 
UjB.  options  and  providing  another 
step  down  the  road  to  direct  U.S.  mili- 
tary intervention. 

In  1982  we  began  by  supporting  500 
Contras:  today  the  number  of  Contras 
is  16,000:  tomorrow  the  President 
wants  tis  to  support  S5,000. 

Gen.  Paul  Gorman,  the  retiring  ccnn- 
t«>twii»r  of  the  U.S.  Southern  Com- 
mand, stated  In  February  1965  that  a 
Contra  overthrow  of  the  Sanrtiniata 
government  was  not  feasible  in  the 
near  future  with  UJB.  flnanlcal  asslst- 
anee.  and  that  such  military  pressure 

[CRS-Uai 

would  take  years  to  produce  reaulta. 
The  CIA  has  consistently  arrived  at 
this  same  conclusion. 

The  queation  then  arises:  Since 
present  policy  isnt  producing  results, 
how  do  you  achieve  U.S.  objectives? 

The  conduslon  follows  greater  appU- 
cation  of  military  foroe  ia  the  next 
option.  A  doae  examination  of  the 


Prealdent's  own  report  to  Congress  in 
Aprfl  confirms  this.  As  reported  in  the 
press  (and  not  denied  by  the  adminis- 
tration), the  Prealdent  antldpatea  the 
deployment  of  20.000  to  25.000  Con- 
tras in  the  north  and  5,000  to  10,000 
Contras  in  the  south  of  Nicaragua— a 
total  of  55,000  Contras.  This  new  com- 
mitment Is  to  enlarge  the  Contras  to  a 
force  over  twice  its  present  sise. 

Now  we  have  before  this  body  a  re- 
quest to  raiew  aid  to  the  Contras— but 
alao  to  Increase  it  far  beyond  the  level 
of  previous  support.  The  reqtiest  now 
is  for  so-called  humanitarian  aid.  It 
rings  less  harshly  on  the  ears  than 
military  aid.  It  is  more  agreeable  to 
our  sensibilities  to  send  C-raUons  than 
bullets,  and  medicines  rather  than 
rifles.  But  every  dollar  the  Congress 
appropriates  for  medicine,  food,  and 
shelter  Is  a  dollar  the  Contras  don't 
have  to  raise  from  other  sources.  That 
means  dollars  from  those  sources  can 
be  q)ent  directly  on  weapons  and  am- 
munitions. Napoleon  said  an  army 
marches  on  its  stomach.  If  we  sui^ly 
this  aid.  we  will  I»e  helping  the  Contra 
army  to  march.  As  they  grow  In 
strength,  so  will  our  ccunmltment  to 
them  and  to  their  goal  of  overthrow. 

Fundhig  the  Contras  is  not  an  alter- 
native to  intervention  but  an  avenue 
to  intervention.  As  reported  in  the 
New  York  Timea,  the  President's  own 
report  to  Congress  in  April  stated: 
"Direct  application  of  U.S.  military 
force  *  *  *  must  realistically  be  recog- 
nised as  an  eventual  option,  given  our 
stakes  in  the  region,  if  other  policy  al- 
temaUves  fail" 

In  May.  on  the  occasion  of  the  trade 
embvgo,  the  Prealdent  determined 
further  that  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua constitutes  an  "unusual  and  ex- 
traordinary threat  to  the  national  se- 
curity and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
Statea."  The  President's  perception  of 
the  nature  of  the  threat  calls  for  the 
United  States  to  take  any  measure  to 
protect  the  United  States  from  that 
threat.  It  in^iares  us  for  the  taking  of 
such  measures.  We  can  anticipate  that 
he  will  follow  the  embargo  with  other 
actions  to  match  the  threat  he  per- 
ceivea. 

Make  no  mistake,  the  request  for  aid 
to  the  Contras  is  the  next  step  on  the 
slippery  sl<q>e  to  escalation  of  the  con- 
fUet 

There  are  other  reasons  why  we 
should  not  support  direct  assistance  to 
the  Contras  at  this  time. 

There  is  a  growing  consensus  in  the 
United  States  in  favor  of  increased 
levels  of  economic  and  security  asslst- 
anoe for  friendly  and  democratic 
states  in  Central  America  at  the  same 
time  there  is  strong  opposition  to 
funding  the  Contra  war.  UJ3.  policy 
should  not  let  this  war  dominate  the 
UJB.  agmda  in  the  region.  Rather,  it 
should  build  on  the  emerging  policy 


No  one  yet  from  the  administration 
has  been  able  to  explain  how  Its  pres- 
sure strategy  is  going  to  woriE.  We 
have  no  good  reason,  based  on  past 
performance,  to  believe  that  the  San- 
dinistas will  say  "uncle"  under  pres- 
sure or  transform  their  government. 
The  Sandinistas  will  endure  any  level 
of  pressure  from  the  United  States 
rather  than  commit  suldde,  which  Is 
what  they  believe  the  United  States 
demands. 

At  this  point  the  administration 
would  respond  that  Congress  has  tied 
the  hands  of  the  Prealdent.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  since  congressional 
funding  ran  out  in  May  1984.  the  level 
of  Ccmtra  military  activity  has  been 
equal  to  or  above  previous  levels.  The 
number  of  Contras  appears  to  have  in- 
creased. This  is  their  own  claim.  The 
Contras  continue  to  receive  funding 
through  private  and  third  party  chan- 
nels. It  is  undear  to  me  why  they  now 
need  funding  directly  from  the  United 
Statea.  It  is  dear,  however,  that  the 
Contra  action  has  now  continued  for 
3%  years  without  success.  The  admin- 
istration itself  argues  that  the  situa- 
tion in  Nicaragua  has  gotten  worse, 
not  better. 

The  administration  is  concmtrating 
its  efforts  on  military  pressure,  but 
the  problems  of  this  area  demand  po- 
litical, not  military  solutions.  Even  if 
the  Contras  or  the  U.S.  Marines 
marched  into  Managua,  it  would  not 
end  the  war.  The  Sandinistas  would 
return  to  the  hills  and  fight  the  war 
they  continued  against  Somoaa  for  17 
years,  inflicting  casualties  on  whoever . 
sat  in  Managua. 

The  administration  has  also  not 
taken  into  account  the  danger  of  eaca- 
latlon. If  we  raise  the  ante  against 
Nicaragua  by  providing  direct  assist- 
ance to  the  Contras,  it  will  encoiirage 
the  «iinrtiTii»».m«  to  look  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba  for  further  support. 
We  will  be  starting  down  a  dangerous 
road  and  we  do  not  know  where  It  will 
end.  There  will  likely  be  Soviet  and 
Cuban  countermoves.  If  there  are. 
what  will  the  administration  do  about 
it?  It  has  not  addressed  tUs  question. 

Support  for  the  Contadora  process 
offers  the  best  prospect  for  protecting 
U.S.  interests:  The  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment does  not  care  if  it  has  good  rela- 
tions with  the  United  SUtes.  It  is  a 
revolutionary  government.  But  It  does 
fear  isolation. 

Because  of  this  fear  our  strongest 
pressure  on  the  Sandinistas— short  of 
U.S.  military  intervention— is  not  the 
Contras,  but  the  exertion  of  pressure 
by  the  countries  of  Latin  America  and 
Europe.  The  unilateral  strategy  of  this 
administration  f oredoses  that  option: 
A  multilateral  approach  could  put  us 
on  the  path  toward  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement which  would  contain  the  San- 
dhiistas. 

Our  policy  must  be  placed  in  the 
larger  context  of  Latin  America.  Any 


short-term  gain  the  United  Statea 
might  recdve  from  overthrowing  or  in- 
timidating Nicaragua  will  be  offset  by 
a  wave  of  antl-Amerlcanlam  In  reac- 
tion to  U.8.  tactics  sudi  as  the  embar- 
go or  aid  to  the  Contras.  In  the  view  of 
lAtln  America,  these  tactics  are  "big 
stick"  Yankee  interventionlam  With 
the  exceptions  of  El  Salvador  and 
Honduras,  both  very  dependent  on  the 
United  States  for  economin  survival, 
none  of  the  Latin  American  democrat- 
ic leaders  have  supported  the  main 
tenets  of  U.S.  Central  American 
Policy. 

This  is  where  the  Contadora  prooass 
fits  in.  All  of  Latin  America  and  the 
European  Community  strong  sup- 
port the  Contadora  prooeas.  and  the 
Contadora  ooimtries  can  exert  prea- 
sure  on  the  Sandinistas  In  ways  which 
we  cannot 

The  Contadora  process  has  been 
working  on  an  agreement  for  over  2 
years  and  substantial  progress  has  oc- 
curred. The  Contadora  prooeas  is  ad- 
dressing the  issues  that  most  concern 
the  Reagan  administration:  The 
export  of  revolution,  the  Sandlniata 
military  buildup,  ties  with  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  questions  of 
political  pluralism  and  internal  reom- 
dllatlon.  All  of  theae  points  are  ad- 
dressed in  the  September  1983  ContSr 
dora  21-point  document  of  objectivea. 

Contadora  has  bem  meeting  regular- 
ly and  has  a  diplomatic  process  in 
place.  Responsible  and  req>ected  latin 
American  Presldoits  who  are  friends 
of  the  United  Statea  are  leading  the 
negotiations.  Over  100  Latin  diplomats 
are  working  full  time  on  these  negotia- 
tions. 

Contadora  has  made  important 
progress  toward  a  regional  agreement 
based  on  the  document  of  objectives. 
They  have  outlined  5  documents  and 
have  achieved  the  agreement  of  the 
Central  American  countries,  Inchidtng 
Nicaragua,  on  3  of  them.  They  have 
propoaed  4  protocols  and  achieved 
agreonent  on  3  of  them. 

Important  worii  still  needs  to  be 
done  on  the  questions  of  verification 
and  implementation  of  security  agree- 
ments, but  it  \B  the  riew  of  all  the  Con- 
tadora countries  that  a  regional  peace 
settlement  is  within  reach  if  the 
United  States  puts  Itself  unequivocally 
behind  the  Contadnm  prooeas. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion has  made  an  energetic  good-faith 
effort  in  support  of  this  political 
option.  The  Contadora  proceaa  has  not 
been  fully  explored.  We  are  today  ctm- 
fronted  with  the  question  of  escalation 
of  the  military  effort,  but  before  we 
pursue  escalation,  we  should  give  ne- 
gotiations a  chance  to  work. 

The  U.S.  policy  of  trying  to  change 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  or 
acting  in  such  a  manner  as  to  persuade 
Nicaragua  that  we  demand  their  over- 
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throv 
wflUnc  to 


the  XTnlted  8U(«  un- 
lotlAte  wtth  MlmncuA 

sncvA  unwfDinc  to  ne- 

wlth  tta*  UBltod  StatM.  The 
Umtad  atatia  cannot  fund  the  Oontraa 
pupoaa  It  la  to  ovarthrow  the 
taaanddalm  to  aupport.  and 
I  othata  that  tt  doea  aopport.  a 

emant  wtth  the  Sandl- 

.__  UJB.  funding  of  the  Oontraa 
thw  undermlnaa  the  nagottatint  proo- 

Tlia  Oontadota  gorenimenta  are  aU 
on  raeoffd  that  taneiwd  fundtnc  for 
the  Oontna  vfll  danage  the  dlplomat- 
le  pfoeeaa  and  be  a  mftjor  aetbaek  to 
COntadora  etf orta.  The  admlnlatratton 
often  fliatna  that  I^tln  American  gov- 
eramenta  in  piivate  aupport  VS.  mUl- 
tary  poUey  in  Ovitnl  America,  but 
many  of  m  have  moken  wtth  Oonta- 
dora  repreaentattvea  and  they  have 
told  us  thetar  gofemmenta  itand 
iH^btTwi  their  itatementa.  We  muat 
hotiflf  thoae  atateoMnta  or  the  admln- 
Irtratlir*  muat  daarge  publicly  that 
thoae  gufenaiwnta  are  not  stating 
their  riewa  accurately. 

Otaervert  eloae  to  Contadora  point 
out  that  the  next  iimmHIih  of  Conta- 
dorm  on  June  17-18  is  crttlcaL  At  this 
erttkal  moment  in  the  prooem.  the 
Congroaa  ihoold  not  act  to  cacalate 
the  fighting. 

UJB.  policy  la  at  a  eroaaroadr  De- 
pending on  the  vote  we  will  chooae 
fundamentally  different  ooursea  for 
U.&  policy  wtth  fundamentally  differ- 

A  vote  for  direct  aariitanre  to  the 
Oontraa  la  a  vote  for  unilateral  actloo 
and  a  vote  aolnat  a  multilateral  ap- 
proach: 

It  is  a  vote  to  make  constructive 
change  leaa  Ukriy.  and  make  regional 
support  harder  to  obtain; 

It  la  a  vote  to  confirm  the  Mandst- 
lff««iii«»  inaningi  of  the  Sandinlsta 
government,  not  to  tindermlne  those 


It  li  a  vote  to  Intenalfy  the  existing 
pdlarlntlan  among  the  people  of  Nica- 
ragua, not  to  reconcile  them: 

It  la  a  vote  for  Yankee  tnterventkm- 
Ism  which  wm  discredit  the  United 
Statea  in  Latin  America  and  among 
miiMaw  of  our  own  dtiaoia  and  among 
our  frienda  abroad: 

It  is  a  vote  for  a  military  solution  to 
a  problem  that  must  be  solved  polltl- 

caUr. 

It  ia  a  vote  for  eacalatkm  and  the  un- 
known oooaeQuenoes  of  escalation  and 
a  vote  against  working  with  our 
friends  and  alllea  tot  a  regional  settle- 


It  la  a  vote  for  more  bloodahed  and  a 
vote  against  trying  to  reduce  tensions 
between  Nicaragua  and  Honduras; 

It  ia  a  vote  for  policies  seeking  to  de- 
fffiKoiMi  the  Sandinlsta  government 
and  a  vote  against  trying  to  make  ne- 
gotlationa  effective: 


It  is  a  vote  to  narrow  U  A  policy  op- 
tions #»«*  concentrate  th«n  in  the 
military  arena  and  a  vote  against  keep- 
ing \SB.  policy  options  open  now  for 
broader  polltieal  and  diplomatic  ap- 
pirtiafhtia! 

It  is  a  vote  to  fund  others  to  fight 
for  our  perceived  interests  and  a  vote 
against  a  great  power  acting  reaponal- 
bly  to  defend  Ita  Interests; 

A  vote  for  direct  assistanre  to  the 
Contras  is  a  vote  for  the  use  of  force. 
Force  enoouragoa  further  use  of  force. 
If  we  chooae  thia  course,  we  must  con- 
template the  ImpllcatlOTS  of  the  other 
side  responding  In  force  and  eecalatlng 
the  conflict. 

This  vote  is  Important  for  the  future 
of  UJB.  pcdlcy  in  the  region. 

A  vote  for  the  Michel  amendment  Is 
a  vote  for  a  new  and  risky  poUcy.  The 
Michel  amendment  puts  the  stamp  of 
'X'"iTessinnsl  approval  on  the  Contras 
and  their  goal  of  overthrowing  the 
Nicaraguan  Oovemment.  Every  dollar 
spent  under  the  Michel  amendment 
will  tie  spent  on  behalf  of  an  army  In 
the  field  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua. 

That  path  will  not  take  us  to  peace. 

a  ITSO 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HamiuoiiI  has  con- 
sumed nmlnutea. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ac- 
knowledge the  very  fine  statement 
m^Am  Xff  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  on  which  I  serve  as 
the  ranking  member. 

However,  I  must  strongly  oppose 
that  amendment.  As  did  the  Barnes 
plan,  the  Hamilton  amendment  plays 
right  Into  the  SandinisU's  hands.  It 
urges  the  Ntearaguan  democratic  re- 
sistance to  give  up  their  fight  for  free- 
dom and  to  leave  Nicaragua. 

It  seeks  to  turn  the  democratic  Nica- 
raguan resistance  Into  refugees  In 
ezUe,  dependent  upon  handouts  frun 
the  United  States  and  our  alllea. 

This  amendment  does  abaolutely 
nothing  to  encourage  the  Sandinistas 
to  stop  their  Internal  repression.  It 
does  abaolutely  nothing  to  encourage 
the  Bandinlft**  to  stop  their  external 
subversion  or  to  negotiate  In  good 
faith. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  let  me  remind 
you  that  the  Hamilton  amendment 
also  relnstatea  the  Boland  amendment 
on  a  permanent  basis.  Congress  would 
be  the  permanent  protector  of  the 
Mandst-Lenlnlst  Sandinlsta  regime 
whUe  they  repress  the  Nicaraguan 
people. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  amendment. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Mlchl- 


Mr.  BROOMFIXLD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Barnes 
amendment. 


If  we  want  to  write  off  democracy  In 
Nicaragua  and  the  region,  then  we 
should  all  cast  our  vote  for  this  impru- 
dent amendment.  If  we  want  to  para- 
lyse our  foreign  policy  In  the  region, 
then  vote  for  the  Bainea  approach. 

I  strongly  oppose  this  amendment 
because  it  basically  abandons  the 
democratic  oppoaltlon  in  Nicaragua.  It 
clearly  tells  the  Contras  to  lay  down 
their  arms  and  siurender.  It  enoour- 
ages  them  to  leave  their  homeland  and 
become  refugeea. 

As  we  kzK>w.  the  Bamea  approach 
propoaea  $14  mllll<m  In  humanitarian 
assistanoe  to  the  democratic  forces  In 
Nicaragua,  but  requires  that  the  aid  be 
distributed  by  international  organiza- 
tions outside  that  coimtry.  It  also  pro- 
hibits the  thfrHng  of  Intelligence  with 
those  democratic  f oroea.  In  essence.  It 
blinds  those  forces. 

While  we  are  telling  the  Contras  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  become  refu- 
gees, depmdent  on  congreaslonal 
handouta.  the  Banrtlnlitas  are  pursu- 
ing their  own  agenda.  The  Barnes 
amendment  sajw  nothing  critical 
about  the  ffamtirM*".  and  the  reality 
of  life  In  totalitarian  Communist  Nica- 
ragua today.  The  Barnes  amendment 
lets  the  Handlnlsfai  get  off  scott  free. 
It  hurts,  however,  the  forces  of  democ- 
racy In  the  region. 

We  debated  bi  April  about  aid  to  the 
Qmtras.  I  heard  oommenta  which 
praiaed  the  good  work  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas azMi  how  much  that  government 
had  done.  After  the  final  vote  which 
denied  any  form  of  assistance  to  the 
Contras.  crafty  Commandante  Ortega 
jetted  off  to  Moacow.  Eastern  Europe, 
and  Havana  and  won  promises  of  $900 
million  In  -t«-**~^  for  his  Marxist 
revolution.  That  trip  aK>eared  to 
awaken  a  number  of  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  They  suddenly 
realised  that  the  commandantes  really 
do  have  a  connection  with  Moscow. 

What  is  being  done  in  Msnagua 
about  the  failed  promises  of  the  origi- 
nal Nicaraguan  revolution?  How  about 
their  pmnlses  to  the  Organisation  of 
American  States?  What  about  the 
massive  military  buildup  In  Nicaragtia? 
Let's  lo(A  at  the  facta. 

The  Ban'f'r'"***  have  worked  quietly 
and  steadily  toward  their  objectives  of 
concentrating  power  in  the  state  secu- 
rity apparatus  and  buOdlng  the 
strongest  armed  forces  In  Central 
America.  They  have  become  the 
center  for  exporting  subversion  to  Ni- 
caragua's small  nelghbora. 

The  Randlnlirta^  have  developed  the 
best  equipped  military  In  the  region. 
In  leas  than  6  yeara.  the  Sandintotas 
have  devel<w>ed  a  military  establiah- 
ment  with  firepower  and  mobility  un- 
matched In  the  region.  This  expansion 
has  been  made  possible  with  msaslve 
mPf«-*f~H»  from  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  total  value  of  Soviet  war 
materiel   flipped   to   Nicaragua 
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nearly  $800  million  by  oarty  1966. 
They  have  an  active  military  strength 
of  some  65,000  and  a  fully  mobHiaed 
strength.  InchMling  militia  and  re- 
serves, of  nearly  190,000. 

Theae  foroea  are  equipped  with 
modem  Soviet  tanks,  annored  vehl- 
dea, 

(CR8-4S4] 

state-of-the-art  hellooptoa,  patrol 
boata,  and  a  new  air  defenae  system.  In 
addition,  there  are  about  7,000  Cuban 
adviaers  and  several  hundred  other 
Communists  and  radical  personnel  In 
that  country  asststlng  the  regime  In  Its 
military  bufldup.  In  recent  weeks,  the 
San^ttoista  military  has  moved  aggres- 
sively against  Costa  Rica.  Regardleas 
of  what  we  say  or  do,  they  continue  on 
their  course. 

If  the  democratic  forces  abandon 
their  stniggle  and  flee  to  surrounding 
countries,  the  cause  of  democracy  in 
Central  America  will  be  lost.  The  San- 
dinistas wiU  consolidate  their  revolu- 
tion. They  win  more  aggreaslvely 
export  their  revolution  to  their  fragile 
neighbors.  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and 
CosU  Rica  will  fall  along  with  other 
states  in  the  region.  As  communism 
spreada.  millions  will  flee  from  their 
homelands.  They  will  go  north  seeking 
the  democracy  and  stability  of  the 
United  Statea.  America,  already  inun- 
dated with  illegal  aliens.  wOl  be  hit  by 
anotho*  wave  of  humanity  fleeing 
from  the  faflures  of  Mandst-Lenlnlst 
repression  and  failed  ecomnnlc  sys- 


Let's  be  realistic  in  our  approach  to 
this  issue.  Do  we  want  another  Cuba 
in  this  hemisphere?  Do  we  want  a  fuU- 
blown  Soviet  satellite  in  our  backyard 
which  may  be  wlUing  to  offer  the  Sovi- 
ets naval  facilities,  or  a  good  location 
tot  an  intercept  station  to  monitor 
UJ3.  communications?  Do  we  want  an 
armed  camp  that  has  admitted  its 
plans  to  export  their  revolutkm  and 
subvert  the  region?  Let's  be  realistic. 

We  must  make  the  right  choice 
whfle  we  still  have  time.  The  Bames 
approach  is  a  nonstarter.  It  is  unrealis- 
tic and  writes  off  the  democratic 
forces  and  the  future  of  freedom  in 
this  region.  None  of  us  want  to  con- 
demn future  generations  of  Central 
Americans  to  the  closed  police  states 
that  oommunlsm  brings  to  freedom- 
loving  pecH>le. 

My  choice  Is  the  Michel  i4>proach.  It 
is  realistic  and  kxAs  out  for  America's 
interests  as  well  as  the  interest  of  free- 
dom in  this  hqnisphere. 

Mr.  STUMP.  BCr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  sxich  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
I^vxml. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Hamilton  amendment. 


We  are  hoe  today  to  debate  a  quea- 
ti<m  that  has  been  haimtlng  this  insti- 
tution and  thia  country  for  too  long: 
Whether  or  not  to  give  aid  to  the  Nica- 
raguan Contraa.  It  is  a  question  that 
haa  been  debated  and  voted  <m  before, 
and  one  which  has  aroused  the  pas- 
sions and  fears  of  every  thinking 
American.  But  today's  vote  is  the  most 
critical  yet.  To  undnstand  why.  let  us 
lo(A  at  the  Reagan  administration's 
Nicaragua  policy. 

Simply  put.  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's policy  is  to  bring  about  the  over- 
throw of  the  Sandinlsta  government. 
It  Is  trying  to  do  that  through  intimi- 
dation, militarization,  and  support  for 
the  Nicaraguan  Contras.  It  has  given 
some  $100  million  to  the  Contras,  who 
are  armed  Insurgents  who  seek  to 
overthrow  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment, and  who  the  President  has  re- 
ferred to  as  "freedom  fighters"  and 
the  "moral  equivalent  of  our  Founding 
Fathers."  To  help  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment, some  2,000  copies  of  a 
manual.  "Psychological  Operations  in 
Guerrilla  Warfare."  was  prqjared  and 
distributed  by  the  CIA  to  the  Contras. 
Among  other  things  the  manual  in- 
structs on  the  "selective  use  of  vio- 
lence." and  explains  how  "to  neutral- 
ize carefully  selected  planned  targets." 

The  administration  has  allowed  U.8. 
personnd  to  mine  the  harbors  and  ter- 
ritorial waters  off  Nicaragua,  and  has 
placed  this  country  above  the  law  by 
withdrawing  it  from  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice 
with  respect  to  dilutes  with  Central 
American  nations.  The  administration 
has  orchestrated  extensive  military 
maneuvers  In  Central  America  and  al- 
lowed illegal  overflights  of  Nicaraguan 
territory.  It  has  imposed  a  trade  em- 
bargo against  Nicaragua. 

Tet  Reagan  administration  policy 
has  not  brought  it  closer  to  its  objec- 
tive. The  administration's  policy  <k)es 
not  have  the  support  of  Central  Amer- 
ican or  Latin  American  countries.  It 
has  done  nothing  to  staunch  the 
growth  of  Soviet/Cuban  influence  in 
the  region.  And  now  even  the  adminis- 
tration itself  has  given  up  any  pre- 
tense it  might  have  had  about  sending 
in  U.S.  troops.  As  reported  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  June  3. 1985.  the  Presi- 
dent, in  a  classified  report  to  Congress, 
said  the  use  of  American  military 
force  in  Nicaragua  "must  realistically 
be  recognized  as  an  eventual  option  In 
the  region.  If  other  policy  alternatives 
falL" 

This  policy  is  fimdamentally  mis- 
guided. One  of  the  greatest  tragedies 
of  President  Reagan's  policy  is  that  in 
the  name  of  a  rigid  *»iM«vwwmimt«m 
he  has  perhaps  become  Fidel  Castro's 
and  the  Soviet  Union's  best  ally  in 
lAtln  America.  In  trjrlng  to  forcefully 
wrench  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
from  the  grips  of  Mandst-Lenlnlst  ide- 
ology, he  appears  to  be  driving  them 
right  into  the  arms  of  those  who 


eq^ouse  that  very  ideology.  Thia  is  a 
tragedy,  for  no  democratic  country  or 
dMata  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  has 
benefited  from  this  misguided  effort. 

A  mechanism  exists,  however,  tot  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  conflicts,  but 
it  is  one  that  has  been  undermined  by 
the  Reagan  administration.  It  is  the 
Contadora  process.  The  Contadora  na- 
tkms— Colombia,  Mexico,  Panama,  and 
Venezuela^have  long  been  aeAIng  a 
basis  for  peaceful  aettlemeot  of  the 
fighting  in  mcaragua  and  daea^iere  in 
Central  America.  We  must  give  Conta- 
dora a  chance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has 
legitimate  interests  In  Central  Amer- 
ica and  in  the  outcome  of  the  conflict 
in  Nicaragua.  But  we  must  reoogniae 
how  the  Reagan  policy  exaceibatea 
the  tensions  there.  The  United  Statea 
Is  driving  the  Sandinlsta  government 
to  further  and  further  dependence  on 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  to  under- 
stand that.  The  embargo,  like  the  UjB. 
embargo  of  Cuba  impoaed  in  1950.  will 
only  reinforce  Nicaragua's  ties  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Just  as  other  aspects 
of  this  admlnistraticm's  policy  are 
doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  policy  Is  a  failed 
policy.  It  is  not  supported  by  the 
American  people.  It  is  not  supported 
by  our  allies.  It  is  time,  once  and  for 
all.  to  implement  a  policy  that  Is  re- 
sponsible, and  that  has  the  potential 
to  be  constructive  and  effective. 

We  have  before  us  a  propoaal  that 
would  do  Just  that— the  Hamilton 
amendment.  Thoe  are  five  major 
parts  to  this  amendment.  First,  there 
is  a  statement  of  U.8.  policy  objecttvea 
in  Central  America  and  the  strategiea 
by  which  those  objectives  should  be 
pursued,  ^^th  respect  qjedfically  to 
Nicaragua,  the  proposal  states  that 
UJ8.  policy  should  include  pursuit  of  a 
regional  settlonent  through  all  diplo- 
matic avenues,  a  coowiitment  to  pre- 
vent the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies 
from  deploying  an  offensive  military 
capability  in  Central  America  that  di- 
rectly threatens  the  United  Statea  a 
oommltmoit  to  protect  Central  Ameri- 
can nations  fmn  attadL.  and  a  re- 
qxmse  to  positive  stepa  by  Nicaragua 
with  positive  st^w  of  our  own. 

Second,  the  Hamilton  amendment 
continues  indefinitely  the  so-called 
Boland  amendment  that  prohlUts  any 
UJ3.  funding  for  military  or  paramlll- 
taiy  operations  in  Nicaragua,  a  ban 
Congress  has  supported  numerous 
times  in  the  past. 

Third,  the  amendment  authorizes 
$14  million  in  fiscal  year  1986  for  hu- 
manitarian assistance  for  Nicaraguan 
refugees  outside  of  Nicaragua,  to  be 
distributed  by  either  the  Intanational 
Committee  of  the  Red  Croas  or  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissicmer 
for  Refugees  upon  the  deteraitnatlon 
of  such  organization  that  the  assist- 
ance is  necessary  for  humanitarian 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  Hamilton  amfend- 
ment  to  a  food  unendment.  It  la  re- 
gpoiMtbte  and  oooatnicttve.  and  offers 
the  beat  hope  for  reaehlnc  a  peaceful 
eolutkm  to  the  eoDfUet  in  Nlearacua. 

Thia  ta  a  crudally  important  vote. 
Never  before  haa  Ooogreaa  given  iU 
Ijlwiiin  to  the  atrategy  of  overthrow- 
ng  by  force  the  Nlearaguan  Oovem- 
ment.  We  must  turn  our  back  on  any 
and  every  effort  to  do  that.  I  urge  my 
odleaguea  to  take  this  reaponsible. 
peaceful  route. 

Mr.  HAMILTOM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6  mlnutea  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Fowukl. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
years  ago  one  of  the  most  controver- 
sial issues  in  American  foreign  policy 
was  impending  negotiations  cm  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty.  Many,  includ- 
ing then  private  dtlien  Ranald 
Reagan,  oppoeed  thoae  negotiations 
with  what  they  saw  as  a  leftist  If  not 
ino-Communlst  regime.  Critics  con- 
tended that  the  talks  carried  out 
under  Prealdenta  Ford  and  Carter 
would  weaken  UA  influence  in  the 
area  while  creating  an  opening  for  the 
Cubans  and  Soviets,  and  would  Jeop- 
•nMae  our  access  to  the  vital  Panama 
Canal  Itaelf. 

On  the  other  aide  of  the  debate  was 
■trong  MM*  unified  public  governmen- 
tal support  throughout  Latin  America 
and  elsewhere  for  a  negotiated  turn- 
over of  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama. 

In  197*  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
went  into  effect,  guaranteeing  the  per- 
manent neutrality  of  the  canal  and 
ptovldlng  f<H-  )oint  United  8tate*-Pan- 
yiwawiMt  operation  of  the  canal  until 


the    year    MOO    when    Panama    will 
assoBte  controL 
In  the  B  years  sinoe  then,  the  treaty 

has  proven  to  be  a  great  succeas  even 
wttli  aome  of  its  former  eritloa.  For  ex- 
.mpto,  in  a  September  lOOS  report. 
Prcekleat  Reagan's  State  Department 
cooetadad: 

Tba  PinaBa  Csnal  TraaUaa  were  oontro- 
vwitel  tn  Puaaa.  m  they  were  ia  the  UA. 
bat  ttMto'  approval  sad  thatr  Imptomantor 
UoB  bad  an  tanportant  (aTormbto  iaapaet  on 
bOateral  labilhun  The  lonc-ilninMliiB  boa- 
tOtty  toward  Um  U  A  prMMwe  to  P>ofn* 
taM  autoridad  markedly  .  .  .  OB.  military 
(ocees  of  the  UjB.  Ooatbem  Command  ooo- 
ttnue  to  operate  aa  provided  f  or  tn  tbe  trea- 
ttaa  mm  besea  In  Panama,  sad  there  baa 
been  a  maikad  tanprovoment  m  the  relatlon- 
ablp  betwMD  the  UA  and  Panamanian 
foraaadefendtns  the  canaL 

It  has  alao  been  widely  acknowl- 
edged t>»^t  the  aftermath  of  the  treaty 
created  a  feeling  of  good  will  toward 
the  United  Statea  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  in  Western 
Kurope. 

The  purpoae  of  this  historical  sketch 
is  not  to  point  to  a  change  in  attitude 
by  the  President  or  othera.  for  I  hope 
all  of  us  would  be  openmlnded  enough 
to  examine  new  evidence  and  benefit 
from  new  perapectlvee  in  evaluating 
our  policy  choicea.  Nor  do  I  claim  that 
Nicaragua  is  like  Panama  or  the  Torrl- 
joa  government  akin  to  the  Sandlnls- 


No.  My  point  is  that  here  we  have  a 
recent  case  where  the  United  SUtes 
took  a  broader  and  longer  term  view  of 
iU  national  interests,  where  we  partici- 
pated in  a  negotiation  process  and  the 
Imperfect  system  of  International  law, 
beUeving  that  whUe  we  may  not 
achieve  100  percent  of  our  objectives 
we  could  protect  our  most  important 
Interests:  and  where  we  placed  our- 
aelvee  on  the  same  side  with  our  lAtln 
American  alllea  on  a  potentially  divi- 
sive issue.  It  is  a  case  where  our  nar- 
rowly defined  Interest  of  aasured 
access  to  the  canal  was  protected, 
while  our  wider  ranging  interests  of 
enhanced  prestige  and  relations  with 
our  allies  In  Latin  America  and  else- 
where were  also  advanced.  It  1*  a  case 
where  we  showed  very  clearly  and  ef- 
fectively that  unlike  the  Communists 
we  do  not  believe  that  power  flows 
only  from  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 

As  we  prepare  to  revisit  the  question 
of  UJB.  policy  in  Nicaragua  for  yet  an- 
other time.  I  believe  these  lessons 
have  become  lost.  I  continue  to  oppose 
XJA.  military  Involvement  In  Nicara- 
gua. Not  because  I  quesUon  our  Na- 
tion's legitimate  national  Interest  in 
umitiny  hostile  Soviet  and  Cuban  In- 
fluencea  in  thia  hemisphere.  Not  be- 
cause I  challenge  proven  facta  as  to 
the  oppressive  native  of  the  Sandl- 
nlsta  government.  I  certainly  concur 
with  our  stated  policy  ends  In  Central 
America:  peace,  democracy,  stability, 
economic  growth.  I  simply  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  means  we  are  now  pur- 


■ulng  wHl  achieve  thoee  enda  in  Nica- 
ragua, and  I  fear  that  thoae  means  will 
damage  even  more  important  X3&.  in- 
terests in  Latin  America  and  world- 
wide. 

In  short,  I  believe  that  our  current 
Attempt  to  win  the  batUe  in  Nicaragua 
runs  the  risk  of  our  losing  the  wider 
war  for  power  and  tnfluenoe  in  the 
Americas.  Our  mining  of  harbors,  our 
abandonment  of  the  international 
legal  system  we  helped  to  create,  our 
economic  embargo,  and  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  a  tiny  country  of  3  million 
people  and  a  gross  domestic  product  of 
under  $S  blUk»  have  served  to  isolate 
us  from  our  key  friends  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  Western  Europe. 

We  have  to  distinguish  between 
what  is  vital  and  what  U  merely  desir- 
able, between  what  we  would  like  to 
see  and  what  we  are  unilaterally  capa- 
ble of  bringing  about. 

Take  the  question  of  democracy.  I 
would  hope  that  all  of  us  could  agree 
that  everyone  in  this  Chamber  is  a 
democrat  with  a  small  d.  We  are  aU 
pracUtloners  of  It  and  I  firmly  beUeve 
that  in  our  different  ways  we  are  all 
advocatea  of  it.  As  a  small  d  democrat 
I  have  a  strong  preference  for  democ- 
racy. I  believe  that  it  offers  tbe  best 
■yatem  of  government  for  advancing 
the  well-being  of  Its  dtlsens  and  en- 
hancing the  peace  of  this  ever-shrink- 
ing planet. 

Yet  democracy  is  a  very  fragile 
flower,  exceedingly  difficult  to  export. 
If  local  conditions  are  not  ripe,  tt  will 
not  thrive  despite  aU  of  the  hopes  and 
best  wishea  of  Its  exporters.  Democrsr 
cy  never  took  root  in  South  Vietnam 
in  spite  of  mlUlons  of  dollars  of  UJB. 
aid  and  U.8.  armaments.  Democracy 
did  not  begin  to  take  root  In  El  Salvar 
dor  until  the  recent  reemergence  of 
Jose  Napolean  Duarte  and  other  com- 
mitted Salvadoran  democrats  as  the 
leading  Salvadoran  political  force. 

We  can  and  diould  try  to  help  pro- 
mote the  conditions  necessary  for  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua  and  elsewhere 
in  the  region  but  we  should  be  under 
no  illusions  that  support  for  the  Con- 
tras.  most  of  whose  political  leaders 
are  better  known  and  more  highly 
thought  of  in  the  United  Statea  than 
in  Nicaragua,  will  advance  the  cause  of 
democracy  in  Nicaragua.  A  strategy  of 
destroying  the  Nlearaguan  economy, 
and  polarixtng  the  Nlearaguan  pecula- 
tion wotild  seem  to  point  in  the  oppo- 
aite  direction. 

Between  calling  for  the  Sandinistas 
to  "cry  uncle"  and  actually  forcing 
them  to  do  so  lies  a  wide  gulf  that  can 
only  be  bridged  by  an  ever-expanding 
U.S  commitment  to  the  Contras  and. 
as  a  last  resort,  direct  UJS.  military 
intervention.  Theae  facU  would  be 
clearer  if  the  administration  would  de- 
classify the  material  it  has  transmit- 
ted to  the  Intelligence  Committees 
about  this  no-longCT  secret  covot  op- 


eration. Even  so.  it  is  possible  to  arrive 
at  the  same  conclusion  by  answering  a 
series  of  questions,  answers  which  are 
pubUdy  known: 

Are  we  wHUng  to  live  with  the  Sandi- 
nlsta  government  as  it  Is  presently 
constituted?  Answer  Clearly  not.  as 
indicated  by  Prealdentlal  statements 
and  XSA.  military  and  economlr  poli- 
cies. The  latest  commitment  to  "not 
wMk.  the  overthrow  of  the  Sandinlsta 
government"  must  be  viewed  in  the 
otmtext  of  similar  pledges  made  at  the 
outset  of  the  covert  operation  and  of 
our  policies  as  opposed  to  our  rhetoric. 

What  methods  shall  we  employ  in 
«»h>m<m  dther  the  government  or  its 
policies?  Answer  chiefly  military  pres- 
sure from  the  Contras  ba^ed  up  by  a 
strong  UA  military  preaence  Hondu- 
ras. Once  again,  a  rhetorical  commit- 
ment to  a  negotiated  settlement  is  not 
backed  up  by  our  actual  policies.  The 
central  question  before  us  today,  the 
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Contra  war  in  Nicaragua  runs  directly 
against  the  recommendations  of  the 
Contadora  group,  for  example. 

Are  current  U.S.  policies  producing 
the  desired  results?  Answer  Clearly 
not  or  we  wouldn't  be  having  this 
debate  today. 

And  finally,  what  is  the  next  step? 
Answer  If  military  pressure  is  the  pri- 
mary leverage  we  have  over  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  If  this  pressure  is  currently 
insufficient  then  the  only  alternative 
is  to  Increase  that  pressure.  And  the 
only  way  to  increase  the  military  pres- 
sure Is  to  exiMnd  the  siae  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  Contra  forces  and/or  to 
augment  the  Contras  with  allied 
forces.  Of  course,  the  list  of  those 
countries  hartfing  the  Contras  and 
who  have  the  capability  of  intervening 
on  their  behalf  is  a  very  short  one. 

So  where  do  we  go  from  here?  The 
central  question  posed  by  our  present 
policy  is  whether  we  can  "stand  tall" 
and  achieve  our  objective  without  a 
direct  U.S.  combat  role  in  Nicaragua. 
It  seems  to  me  that  our  policy  of  uni- 
lateral confrontation  can  only  lead  to 
that  final  result.  And  I  would  remind 
you  that  we  "stood  tall"  in  Lebanon 
only  until  American  casualties  started 
mmmting. 

There  is  an  alternative  and  that  al- 
ternative is  to  take  a  more  comprehen- 
sive and  longer  range  view  of  Ameri- 
can interests  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  alternative  is  to  achieve  a 
negotiated  end  to  the  fighting  in  Nica- 
ragua and  to  the  threat  posed  by  Nica- 
ragua toward  its  neighbors.  That  pos- 
sibility was  tantaliiilngly  doae  last 
year  with  the  draft  treaty  proferred 
by  the  Contadora  Oroup.  a  treaty 
which  the  Nicaraguans  pledged  to 
sign.  We  and  our  Central  American 
alllea  raised  objections  to  the  draft- 
some  legitimate  and  necessary  having 
to  do  with  verification— others  periph- 
eral and  questionable  such  as  preserv- 


ing our  ndlltary  maneuvws  in  Hondu- 
ras. If  we  were  to  put  the  same  effort 
into  achieving  a  Contadora  Peace 
Treaty  as  we  have  into  prosecuting  the 
Contra  war  I  believe  that  we  can 
achieve  the  same  results  as  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Treatr- 

Reducing  hostilities  in  the  Americas: 

Building  respect  for  peaceful  and 
lawful  settlement  of  dilutes; 

Increasing  U.S.  prestige  and  influ- 
ence among  the  nations  of  Latin 
America:  and 

Allowing  us  to  turn  our  attenticm  to 
far  more  important  questions  such  ss 
the  eocmomic  and  political  health  of 
the  new  democracies  in  the  Western 
HemiQ>here  like  Argentina.  BrazH. 
Uruguay.  Peru,  and  El  Salvador. 

I  honestly  do  not  believe  that  any  of 
this  can  happen  as  long  as  we  insist 
upon      maintaining      the      "Contra 

OOXiOTL" 
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Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrleld  6 
minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  LrvnrasTOHl. 

Mr.  UVINaSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  April,  whm  we 
went  through  this  process,  we  came  up 
with  the  wrong  conclusion,  and  the 
House  failed  to  provide  much-needed 
real  or  symbolic  support  for  the  demo- 
cratic resistance  in  Nicaragua. 

This  time  I  am  h<v>eful  that  our 
error  will  be  corrected  and  that  the 
Michel-McDade-McCurdy  amendment 
will  prevail  and  that  the  meaningless 
and  destructive  Hamilton  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

There  is  ample  reason  for  us  to  sup- 
port the  Michel  amendment  for  hu- 
manitarian aid  for  the  freedom  fight- 
ers. They  are  the  only  political  force 
in  Nicaragua  pledged  to  restore  the 
freedoms  promised  when  Somoea  was 
overthrown.  Just  today,  on  the  press 
wires,  is  a  reiteration  of  their  pledge  to 
bring  back  a  pluralistic  government,  to 
provide  total  amnesty  and  pardon  for 
political  prisoners,  to  strezigthen  the 
judicial  process  and  eliminate  the  ex- 
isting tribunals,  to  eliminate  capital 
punishment,  to  demilitarize  Nleara- 
guan society,  and  to  bring  the  coimtry 
toward  democratic  ideals. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  other 
hand.  deq>ite  the  contentions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  about  unilat- 
eral confrontation  by  the  United 
States,  there  is  absolutely  no  shortage 
of  evidence— in  fact,  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming— that  the  Communist 
government  in  Nicaragua  Is  oppressive 
beyond  belief.  There  is  censorship  of 
the  press:  repression  of  the  church: 
burning  of  villages  and  mass  reloca- 
tion of  people:  ccmcentration  camps 
and  prisons;  torture  and  executions: 
armed  military  and  terrorist  incur- 
sions into  neighboring  countries.  All  of 
these  are  prevalent  at  the  hands  of 
the  Sandinlsta  regime. 


Recent  history  is  replete  with  docu- 
mentation, photographs,  and  rublile 
denoting  their  path  of  destruction 
aimed  at  anyone  who  oppoaes  them. 

Earlier,  I  referred  to  the  documents 
seised  when  Salvadoran  aoldters  cap- 
tured Nidia  Diaa,  a  leader  of  the  Salvar 
doran  guerrillas,  and  I  showed  a  part 
of  the  Soviet-made  Katnrtia  rodcets 
fired  on  a  helpless  Honduran  village 
by  Nlearaguan  soldiers.  But  these  are 
just  samples  of  the  rvpression  that  has 
beoi  going  on  since  we  voted  agahist 
the  aid  to  the  Contras  only  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  developed 
firm  evidence  of  additional  inddenta. 
First,  of  course,  was  Ortega's  trip  to 
Moacow.  But.  second,  there  were  polit- 
ical kOlings  on  March  15,  1»86,  when 
five  Evangelicals  were  tied  to  a  pmar 
in  their  meeting  house  in  Nicaragua 
and  burned  by  the  Randinist.as  Four 
of  the  five  died.  One,  Mr.  Santllla,  sur- 
vived. 

Third,  on  April  17.  an  American 
pastor.  Rev.  Larry  Jones  of  CKlahoma 
City,  was  promised  by  the  Sandinlsta 
government  that  he  could  lulng  to  Ma- 
nagua gifts  of  clothes,  food,  and  UUes 
and  conduct  a  revival  in  Managua  The 
Sandinlsta  government  reneged  on  its 
promises  once  he  got  there  and  they 
confiscated  328.000  poimds  of  beans 
and  rice,  25,000  pounds  of  clothing, 
and  5,000  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  pages  of  the  bibles  were  re- 
portedly turning  tQ>  in  Nicaragua  to  be 
used  as  toilet  paper. 

Foiirth,  in  Las  Vegas.  Honduras,  in 
the  first  week  in  May  1985.  SandtaiisU 
soldiers  began  a  planned  attack  and 
shelling  of  the  Las  Vegas  Contra  base 
camp,  knowing  full  well  that  there 
were  men,  women,  and  children  in  the 
camp  and  hundreds  of  Honduran  dtl- 
sens in  the  area.  Five  Honduran  dtl- 
sens were  killed.  And  on  May  31,  1985, 
in  Costa  Rica,  which  has  no  armed 
services,  a  Costa  Rican  dvil  guard 
patrol  of  20  pecqile  was  amhiished  by 
an  undetermined  number  of  Sandi- 
nista  soldiers  inside  Costa  Rica.  A 
second  Costa  Rican  patrol  was  dis- 
patched to  assist,  and  both  Costa 
Rican  patrols  came  under  fire.  After 
the  inddent  was  over,  two  Costa  Rican 
dvn  gutfds  woe  killed,  11  others 
woimded.  One  had  his  legs  blown  ofL 

All  that  being  said.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  the  atrodties  of  the  Communist 
Sandinlsta  government  being  acknowl- 
edged, what  does  the  Hamilton  amend- 
ment do?  Does  it  do  snything  to  assist 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  democracy 
in  Nicaragua?  Absolutely  not.  It  does 
contain  a  rewrite  of  the  Boland 
amendment,  which  was  defeated  in 
this  House  hours  ago  by  a  vote  of  2SS 
to  196.  It  does  cut  the  amount  of  aid  In 
question  in  the  Michel  amendment  In 
half.  It  does  create  a  whole  dass  of 
refugees  in  countries  apart  from  their 
homeland  for  thoae  who  wlah  to  re- 
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flalv*  that  aid.  R  doat  prohibit  human- 
ttutan  aM  from  foliic  to  the  trMdom 

Mikan  hi  moaratoa. 

But  tt  atae  igBorca  that  tha  Saadtatto' 
taa    hava    ahaady    ralaetad    varloua 
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n  _ 

that  tba  naiiilliilata  rajaetad  taitaraar 
ondar  tha  Oontadora 
_  It  Isnana  the  oncoliic 
cspott  of  favotutlan.  and  It 
tha  UBliiinatlr  aanrttntafa  re- 
ef human  rli^ta  tn  Nleara^ 


Mr  CSiatrman.  moat  tmportantly. 
tiM  H^*""**^  amantekent  imitUea  that 
tba  umted  atataa  ia  the  oCf  endlnc 
nutr  In  the  face  of  appelant  Conunu- 
St  ■■■iiMlri  Mid  that  la  a  ooooept 
whleh  I  eaanot  aoeept.  Mr.  caialrman, 
I  urse  my  ooDeecuee  to  vote  down  the 
Hamilton  amendment. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yMd  •  mtamtae  to  the  fentlaman  from 
AikaiMBB  [Mr.  ALBunmtl. 

Mr.  AUaCAMDBR.  Mr.  Chainaan. 
ae  a  ■twdi'***  of  Latin  American  fovam- 
ment  for  about  W  yaan.  I  have  Ua- 
tHMd  to  the  debate  todaj  with  more 
than  eoncraaalonal  Intarart.  Aa  I  have 
f dt  the  ground  trembUng  beneath  me 
f  oOowInc  the  vote  reJecUnc  the 

ICRSAm 

Boland  amendment,  I  aaked  myeelT. 

What  li  lotais  on  here? 

The  aiawer  li  that  Ooncrem  abhors 
the  vacuum  canaort  by  the  failure  of 
U.8  poUey  In  Central  America. 

DITM 

Now,  CQWieai  la  niahli«  to  tm  this 
faocum  with  a  poUey  to  replace  the 
failure  of  poUey. 

I  first  vlalted  Nlcaracua  In  1071. 
where  I  found  a  corrupt  Somoaa  dleta- 
torshlp  which  maintained  Ito  power 
with  support  of  the  United  States.  I 
obeerved  the  administration  of  a 
brutal  oppreeskm  whleh  my  lovem- 
ment  supported. 

Finally,  after  48  years,  the  people  of 
Nicaragua,  a  poor  and  tanpoverlahed 
country  finally  revolted  to  throw  out 
thtai  despot  named  Bomosa.  who  op- 
jjrcasril  and  abused  the  people.  The 
popular  government  was  later  taken 
over  by  a  Marxist  regime  that  made 
many  promlsea  of  democracy,  free 
elections,  and  freedom.  Americans  ap- 
plauded the  revolution. 

The  Sandinistas  reneged  on  thoee 
promlaea.  So  to  IMl,  the  current  ad- 
ministration began  what  they  caU  a 
pcdley  of  administering  pressure.  The 
XTntted  States  first  authorised  the  sup- 
port of  500  eounterrevolutlonary  mer- 
eenarlea.  Now  the  admlntetratloo  says 
that  It  needs  as  many  as  36.000  Con- 
tras  to  apply  more  preasure. 

During  the  4  years  of  pressure  our 
country  has  helped  to  mine  harbors; 
«•  have  aupported  air  itrlkea  against 
the  territory  of  Mlearacua:  about 
10,000  people  have  been  killed.  Includ- 
ing women  and  dilldren.  Would  you 


like  to  applaud  that?  Nicaragua  is  a 
poor  country  made  up  of  a  population 
of  which  00  percent  are  children.  So 
our  poUey  of  preasure,  which  is  really 
a  policy  of  pain.  Inflicts  suffering 
mostly  upon  children.  Innocent,  help- 
lem  children.  This  poUcy  of  pain  and 
suffering  is  what  Congrem  has  sup- 
ported today. 

What  elae  has  this  army  of  meroe- 
narlaa  done?  It  has  terrorlaed  the  pop- 
ulation. It  has  kidnaped  people.  It  has 
raped,  and  murdered.  We  are  support- 
ing that  terrorism.  We  are  supporting 
■ubverslon.  We  are  corrupting  a  socie- 
ty. That  Is  the  kind  of  policy  that  we 
Americans  are  supporting  today.  Mr. 
Reagan  explains  that  he  applies  this 
policy  of  pressure  in  the  name  of  tree- 


Now,  after  4  years  what  have  we  to 
show  for  this  policy  of  pressure,  pain, 
and  of  suffering?  What  have  we 
achieved  during  the  last  4  years?  Let 
me  mention  a  few  things. 

We  have  spent  about  $1  bOllon  of 
American  taxpayers'  money  in  sup- 
porting UJB.  policy  in  Central  America. 
As  I  mentioned,  about  10,000  people 
have  been  Idlled.  We  have  impoeed  an 
economic  embargo  which  has  forced 
Nicaragua  to  become  more  dependent 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  con- 
demned by.  our  allies  for  violating 
international  law.  Today.  Congress  has 
voted  to  escalate  the  hostility  in  Cen- 
tral Ait— ■«<^:  to  polarise  the  conflict 
in  Nicaragua  between  the  Sandinistas 
and  Ccmtras,  which  General  Oorman. 
who  is  the  retired  cotnmanrter  of  the 
Southern  Command  says  that  the 
Oontraa  cannot  win. 

What  then?  What  then?  After  polar- 
isation? My  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  asked  the  question 
today.  "Will  we  fight  for  freedom? 
Will  Awfrtria  stand  UP  fof  liberty?" 
We  are  fond  of  invoking  the  names  of 
our  Founding  Fathers  to  respond  as 
Members  have  freqiiently  done  today. 
The  Latin  Americans  are  similarly 
food  of  quoting  their  founding  fa- 
thers. Simon  Bolivar  nuuiy  years  ago 
asked:  "Is  the  United  States  destined 
to  plague  the  Americas  with  misery  in 
the  name  of  freedom?"  Today,  the 
answer  is  yes. 

I  support  Bamea-Hamilton  amend- 
ment because  tomorrow,  that  is  the 
policy  that  will  offer  hope  to  the 
people  of  Central  America. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Ibslahd]. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  HamOton  amendment.  The  Hamil- 
ton amendment  is  really  Bames-Ham- 
aton  n.  since  it  is  substantially  similar 
to  the  Bamea-Hamilton  amendment 
which  we  defeated  on  final  passage  in 
April  by  a  vote  of  129  yeas  to  SOS  nays. 
The  House  defeated  Bamea-Hamilton 
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6  weeks  ago  and  It  should  do  so  again, 
now,  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  Hamilton  amendment  before 
the  House  to  designed  to  decimate  the 
mcaraguan  democratic  resistanoe.  The 
amendment  appropriates  $14  mnikm 
for  refugee  assistance  to  Nlcaraguans 
ofdy  if  they  are  outside  Nicaragua. 
The  amendment  thus  seeks  to  turn  a 
cohesive,  effective  Nlcaraguan  resist- 
ance into  refugee  exiles  dependent  on 
handouts. 

The  Hamflton  amendment  encour- 
ages a  massive  refugee  exodus  into 
Honduras  and  Costa  Rica,  but  only  ap- 
propriates a  measly  $14  million  to 
assist  the  refugees  it  would  create. 
The  H«r«"»^^  amendment  would  be 
UJB.  foreign  policy  at  its  worst— here 
we  go  again,  punl^ilng  our  friends  and 
rewarding  our  cnemiea.  Under  the 
Hamilton  amendment,  our  resistanoe 
friends  are  abandoned:  and  our  Hoo- 
duran  and  Costa  Rlean  friends  get  a 
huge  refugee  problem;  but  the  Com- 
munist SancUnistas  get  a  free  helping 
hand  from  the  American  Congrem  in 
eliminating  their  internal  democratic 
opposition, 

The  Banilinlft^  have  tried  on  their 
own  to  «»"'«"«»^  the  Nlcaraguan 
democratic  opposition,  but  the  more 
the  Bandinistat  engage  in  internal  re- 
pression— against  the  workers,  the 
church,  the  political  opposition— the 
more  the  opposltl<m  grows.  The  Sisdl- 
nistas  have  failed  to  bring  the  opposi- 
Uon  to  Its  knees.  But,  alas,  their  solu- 
tion li  on  the  horiaon:  The  American 
Congrem  may  pam  legislation  to  turn 
the  resistance  into  refugees  in  foreign 
lands,  freeing  the  Sandinistas  to  con- 
BoUdate  powo^  hi  mcaragua.  unop- 
posed. The  Hamilton  amendment 
should  really  be  called  the  "SandtaiisU 
victory  amendment." 

The  Hamilton  amendment  does  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  encourage  the  San- 
dinistas to  stop  their  internal  reprea- 
slon.  stop  their  external  subversion, 
and  to  start  to  negotiate  in  good  faith. 
If  the  UJ8.  Congress  passes  a  law  to 
enooiurage  the  Nicaragimn  resistance 
to  quit  and  flee  Nicaragua,  the  Sandi- 
nistas would  have  no  earthly  reason  to 
sit  down  with  their  neighbors  and 
work  out  a  Just  peace.  If  the  United 
States  hands  the  Sandinistas  the  victo- 
ry which  has  eluded  them,  they  cer- 
tainly aren't  likely  to  hand  part  of  it 
back  volimtarily  in  negotiations  with 
their  neighbors.  Adoption  of  the  Ham- 
ilton amendment  is  goodby  for  any 
chance  at  freedom  and  democracy  in 
Nicaragua. 

So,  the  Hamilton  amendment  aban- 
dons otir  friends  in  the  Nlcaraguan 
Democratic  Resistance  and  because  it 
reenacts  the  Boland  amendment 
which  we  Just  defeated  it  abandons 
our  allies  In  the  region  to  potential 
SandlnlsU  aggression,  and  even  aban- 
dons AmMBrtcan  diplomats  and  dtiaens 
to  potential  Sandlnlsta  violence. 
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The  Bamea-Hamilton  amendment  is 
historically  unsound  foreign  policy 
and  should  be  defeated. 

D  1800 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the     gentleman     fran     Ohio     [Mr. 

I^IOHAV]. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  strong  support 
for  the  Hamilton  amendment.  With 
passage  of  the  Michel  amendment  to 
provide  support  to  the  Nlcaraguan 
Oontraa,  we  have  moved  dramatically 
closer  to  the  inevitability  of  direct 
military  Invtdvement,  and  we  have 
taken  a  giant  st^  away  from  the  over- 
whelming consensus  of  the  American 
people  that  the  United  States  should 
stop  Its  support  of  the  Contra  forces. 

Our  revooslbillty  Is  to  move  our 
policy  away  from  sunwrt  for  en- 
trenched violence  and  toward  a  path 
of  peace  and  freedom  for  the  people  of 
Nicaragua.  Aid  to  the  Contras,  a  mili- 
tary group  committed  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  Nlcaraguan  Oovemment, 
can  be  characterised  many  ways,  but  it 
can  never  be  characterised  as  a  move 
toward  peace.  The  Hamilton  amend- 
ment has  as  its  primary  goal  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  a  policy  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  violence  that 
plagues  Nicaragua  and  threatens  the 
peace  of  Nicaragua's  neighbors. 

[CRS-438] 

We  all  know  that  freedom  cannot 
flourish  in  an  environment  of  violence 
and  strife.  The  other  nations  of  Cen- 
tral America  have  told  us  so,  our  allies 
have  told  us  so.  and  the  American 
people  have  told  us  so.  What  should  be 
the  objectives  of  the  United  States  are 
clearly  stated  and  supported  by  the 
Hamnt,mi  amendment:  We  must  pro- 
mote stability  and  economic  develop- 
ment which  are  crucial  for  democracy 
to  succeed;  we  must  prevent  the  Soviet 
Union  or  its  allies  from  destabilizing 
the  region  or  promoting  a  military 
presence  that  threatens  oiu*  national 
securitjr,  moreover,  we  must  make  an 
unequivocal  commitment  to  the  indig- 
enous peace  process  emerging  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Contadora  na- 
tions. 

By  working  with  the  Contadora  na- 
tions, the  United  States  can  play  a 
dramatic  and  constructive  role  in  the 
formation  of  a  peace  plan  for  Central 
America.  Although  we  have  given 
verlMil  support  to  that  process,  our  ac- 
tions have  so  far  belied  oiu-  words. 
This  amendment  puts  force  behind 
our  resolve  by  c(»nmitting  the  United 
States  to  provide  funds  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  a  Contadora  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  learned  re- 
cently from  White  House  documents 
that  direct  U.S.  military  intervention 
In  Nicaragua  is  considered  an  option 
"if  other  policy  altemaUves  falL"  But 


what  other  policy  alternatives  has  the 
administration  oomidered  or  tried? 
They  have  rejected  out-of-hand  each 
proposal  the  Contadora  group  has  of- 
fered They  have  escalated  the  level  of 
involvement  of  UjS.  advisers  and  aid 
committed  to  the  violent  overthrow  of 
the  Sandinistas.  President  Reaom  has 
q>eclflcally  stated  that  our  object  is  to 
make  the  Sandinistas  "say  Uncle." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  snd  the  Presi- 
dent to  consider  policy  options  that  in- 
clude our  allies,  that  include  Nlcara- 
guas  neighbors,  and  that  include  a  se- 
rious effort  at  strong,  not  "strong- 
arm."  diplmnacy.  We  have  a  chance 
with  this  amendment  to  take  a  stand 
for  peace  in  Nicaragua.  But  this  may 
be  our  last  chance  not  Just  to  stop 
what  we  know  is  wrong,  but  actively  to 
promote  what  is  right.  Let  us  help  the 
Nlcaraguan  people  vrith  their  struggle 
for  independence,  and  let  us  help  the 
Nlcaraguan  people  in  their  desire  for 
self-determination.  The  Contadora  na- 
tions deserve  our  active  support  of 
their  effort  to  do  this.  We  should  not 
fall  them. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  take  this 
positive  step  and  support  the  Hamil- 
ton amendment. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  I^hmah]. 

Mr.  USMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  jrleld- 
Ing  this  time  to  me. 

BCr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  passage  of  the  Hamilton 
amendment.  I  hope  Members  who  care 
about  preserving  the  tradition  of  hu- 
manitarian aid  our  counlJ7  has  given 
to  people  in  true  need,  will  cast  their 
vote  in  favor  of  the  Hamilton  amend- 
ment. Our  humanitarian  relief  has 
never  before  been  made  directly  avail- 
able by  Congress  to  aid  a  ccmbat 
force.  To  do  so  is  plain  and  simply 
nothing  other  than  military  aid. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  this  dis- 
tinction between  military  aid  and  eco- 
nomic or  development  aid  is  eroding.  I 
have  always  supported  humanitarian 
aid  and  other  nonmlUtary  assistance 
administered  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  Our  aid  Is  only 
as  good  as  the  perception  It  has 
earned,  and  I  fear  that  if  this  so-called 
humanitarian  aid  goes  forward  as  It  is 
presented  in  the  Michel  amendment, 
this  administration  will  have  d(me 
much  to  harm  and  to  interrupt  a  long 
American  tradition  of  humanitarian 
aid.  The  American  people  have  been 
generous  in  their  willingness  to  aid  vic- 
tims of  natural  disasters  and  of  war, 
and  we  have  been  careful  to  aid  those 
who  are  the  victims,  not  the  perpetra- 
tors. It  would  be  irresponsible  for  us  to 
ignore  that  tradition. 

The  Hamilton  amendment  helps  to 
preserve  that  Integrity  by  authorizing 
the  distribution  of  this  assistance  by 
the  Red  Cross  or  the  UJf.  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees. 


We  should  not  be  in  the  -business  of 
outright  aiding  rebel  f  oroes  attempt- 
ing to  overthrow  a  sovereign  govern- 
ment with  whom  we  have  dlplmnatlc 
relations  howevo-  strained  they  may 
be.  Humanitarian  aid  and  opmlmt 
fmoea  are  mutually  oootradletory. 
Please  vote  to  pass  the  Hamilton 
amnnrtment 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  S 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  RuDDl. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  Hamil- 
ton amendment  and  rlae  in  support  of 
the  bipartisan  liOidiel-MiiDade-McCur- 
dy  amendment  to  provide  humanitari- 
an assistance  to  the  freedom  fighters 
in  Nicaragua. 

We  are  faced  with  a  critical  choice: 
Will  the  United  States  support  thoae 
struggling  for  freedom  and  peace  in 
Nicaragua,  or  will  we  abandon  our 
friends  and  allow  a  Soviet  client  state 
to  spread  terror  and  threaten  democ- 
racy in  all  of  Central  America? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Mlchel-McDade- 
MoCurdy  amendment  Is  a  step  m  the 
direction  of  freedom  and  peace. 

Since  mId-1984.  while  we  have  been 
debating  a  mere  $14  million  in  aid  to 
the  freedom  fighters,  the  Sandinistas' 
active-duty  force  has  grown  nearly  SO 
percent.  The  tank  and  armored  per- 
sonnel carrier  Inventory  increased  to 
more  than  340.  By  early  1985.  the 
total  value  of  Soviet-bloc  deliveries  of 
tanks,  helicopters  and  other  war  mate- 
riel shlK>ed  to  Nicaragua  was  ap- 
proaching $500  million.  Their  arsenal 
now  includes  more  than  110  T-56 
Soviet-built  tanks  which  can  outgun 
any  tank  previously  seen  In  Central 
America.  They've  received  the  Soviets' 
principal  attack  helicopter,  the  Ml- 
24/Hlnd  D,  which  holds  the  helloopter 
speed  record  and  can  be  armed  with 
multiple-barrel  manhlneguns,  guided 
missiles,  rodcet  pods  and  bombs. 

The  Sandinistas  represmt  a  serious 
regional  threat  A  1983  Gallup  Inter- 
national Poll  showed  that  Nicaragua's 
growing  military  strength  was  of  deep 
concern  to  the  people  throughout  the 
Central  American  region.  In  Hondu- 
ras, about  80  percent  of  thoae  respond- 
ing to  the  poll  saw  Nlcaragrua  as  the 
principal  cause  of  instability  and  as 
the  primary  military  threat  to  their 
country. 

Concern  and  dlsccmtent  are  not  only 
increasing  among  Nicaragua's  neii^- 
bors,  but  among  the  Nlcaraguan 
people.  Today,  there  are  more  Contras 
fighting  to  restore  democratic  free- 
doms  than  there  ever  were  Sandinistas 
during  the  revolution.  And  the  Con- 
tras are  not  simply  Somodsta  national 
guardsmen  who  fought  the  revolution. 
Less  than  2  percent  of  the  total 
Contra  forces  ever  swved  In  the  Nlca- 
raguan National  Ghiard.  To  the  con- 
trary, some  42  percent  of  regional 
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„,______  are  «i-a«i»dlnl»- 

staBt  with  the  beCimjal  of  the 
_        ol  ilf-««'*«n>  •nd  treedoiB 
forMlfoancua.  ^^  vawv 

behind  the  burti  of  a  gun.  They  do 
net  Nimeent  •  lesttlBUkte  govem- 
iMMit  Their  ohteetlvee  ere  far  from 
the  damnmitt*  noneUgned  ragtane 
with  a  Btmd  economy  that  they 
pnntaed  In  ltT».  Imtead  they  have 
moved  to  enrare  oomi>leto  oonaoUdar 
tlon  of  Saiidlnleta  eontrol  within  Nlea- 
rasaa:  poUtleal  and  euoawnlr  tranaf or- 
mMttai  of  the  eodety  along  MarzM 
Unas  with  rodtatilbutlan  of  Inoome  and 

eooflMatlan  of  ivopertr.  the  develop- 
j^^m*.  of  eloeer  tlaa  with  the  Oommu- 
ntat  bloe;  and  eztenatve  support  for  ao- 
eaDed  fraternal  revolution  In  neigh- 
bortw  CMBtnl  American  oountrloa. 

Appiovlng  aid  to  the  Oootraa  la  the 
moat  Important  step  Oongrem  can 
take  to  ilwiMMwIiafn  American  credl- 
blltty  In  Central  America  and  continue 
the  poeltlve  momentum  toward  peace 
ami  democracy  In  the  regUHi.  Al- 
though I  believe  the  lilohel  amend- 
ment att  ■*»***■  far  too  many  strings  to 
the  aid.  It  Is  the  (mly  poeltlve  option 
allowed  by  the  rale. 

The  H^"*"**"^  approach  continues 
the  failed  dead  hand  appeaaement 
toward  the  Sandlnlstaa  on  the  road  to 
disMter  for  America.  It  would  not  even 
allow  our  own  Oovemment— an  ad- 
mlntatimtlon  reelected  by  historic  pro- 
portloiM  Just  7  months  ago— to  admin- 
ister the  funds,  but  would  Instead 
funnel  the  money  through  the  Red 
Cross  or  the  XJM.  High  Commissioner 
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on  Refugees.   Neither   agency   is   an 

elective  hody. 

Our  choice  is  clear  Support  the 
cause  of  freedom  In  Central  America 
by  adopting  an  unamended  Michel 
amendment,  or  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  our  friends  and  turn  our  heads 
to  Communist  aggression  so  close  to 
our  borders.  Let's  not  give  Comman- 
dante  Ortega  another  reason  to  make 
a  victory  pflgrlmage  to  Moecow. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  Michel 
amendment  by  defeating  the  Hamilton 
amendment. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  mlnutea  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  BamuJ. 

Mr.  BBDEIX.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  purposes  of 
clarifying  congressional  intent  and  ea- 
tahltohlng  more  thorough  legislative 
history.  I  would  like  to  engage  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  In  a  colloquy. 
Mkm  you.  I  have  questioned  the 
present  course  of  our  foreign  policies 
toward  Nicaragua  and  I  remain  oon- 
oemed  over  the  poeslbllity  of  direct 
UJB.  military  intervention  against 
Nicaragua.  For  that  reason.  I  want  to 
be  abairtutely  certain  over  the  exact 
tntmt  of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 


My  greatest  worry  rests  hi  the  peasl- 
bOlty  that  this  amendment  may  be  In- 
terpreted by  the  President  as  eztend- 
tny  hhw  certain  authority  he  praaently 
does  not  have  with  respect  to  the  use. 
commitment  or  deployment  of  U.8. 
military  forces  to  Central  America.  Is 
that  your  intent,  as  the  author  of  this 
language? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FW""T-  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Intent  is  certain- 
ly not  to  give  the  President  any  such 
authority,  or  any  authority  that  he 
presently  doea  not  have. 

And  further,  our  intent  is  certainly 
not  to  authorlae  the  use.  commitment, 
or  deployment  of  United  States  mili- 
tary forces  in  Central  America  for  the 
purpoaes  of  ccxnbat.  Any  such  commit- 
ment of  troops  would  require  appro- 
priate congressional  action,  consistent 
with  existing  law  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  am  specifically  con- 
cerned over  the  ramifications  of  para- 
graph 2  in  that  section  of  the  amend- 
ment dealing  with  U.S.  policy  toward 
Nicaragua.  By  stating  our  commitment 
to  prevent  certain  actions  in  Central 
America,  are  we  not  allowing  the 
President  to  implement  or  commit  us 
to  i>reventatlve  military  actions  that 
would  not  be  subject  to  congressional 
authority  or  approval  auch  as  the 
mining  of  Nlcaraguan  ports  and  har- 
bors? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  may  I  assure  my  col- 
league that  this  language  does  not  au- 
thorise any  military  incursion,  inva- 
sion, commitment  of  troops,  the  Impo- 
sition of  a  naval  quarantine  or  block- 
ade, preemptive  air  strikes  against 
Nicaragua,  or  the  mining  of  Its  porta 
and  harbors.  Such  actions  would  have 
to  be  taken  in  accordance  with  exist- 
ing law  and  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  also  retain  reserva- 
tions over  the  Interpretations  of  para- 
graph 3  In  that  same  section  of  the 
amendment.  Does  the  language  in  this 
section  In  any  way  imply  or  in  any  way 
intend  that  the  United  SUtes  could 
take  unilateral  military  actions  against 
Nicaragua? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  intent  of  para- 
graph 3  Is  not  to  authorize  any  unilat- 
eral military  action  or  actions  by  the 
United  States  that  have  not  been  ap- 
proved by  Congreaa.  but  rather  to 
ensure  that  the  United  SUtes  would 
act  in  conformance  with  the  Charter 
of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  Inter-American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance  to  protect  the 
security  and  territorial  integrity  of 
any  nation  that  may  be  attacked  by 
Nicaragua. 
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Mr.  Fwr>«iJ^  i  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  certainly  strongly  support 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  SWBll. 

Mr.  SWKCNKT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  of  the  current 
debate  and  confusion  here  in  Congress 
and  »wMmg  the  American  public  clear- 
ly rotates  around  one  most  basic  ques- 
tion, and  that  is:  Who  are  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  what  are  their  motives? 

The  Bsndlnlftff  have  portrayed 
themselves  as  rmnantlc  revolutionaries 
seeking  a  return  of  political  power  to 
the  msBSf  They  are  Joined  by  many 
Members  of  this  Congress  who  seem  to 
beUeve  Instinctively  in  the  Sandinis- 
tas' empty  promises  of  agrarian 
reform,  redistribution  of  material 
wealth  and  '^t^p^igim  to  eradicate  U- 
llteracy. 

We  have  heard  those  promises 
before.  We  have  heard  them  before  at 
a  time  30  yean  ago  when  Fidel  Castro 
began  to  consolidate  his  power  in  then 
revolutUmary  Cuba.  Indeed.  Mr. 
Chairman,  history  does  repeat  Its^. 
and  the  echo  from  the  l»60's  Cuba 
should  tell  us  something.  It  should  tell 
ua  that  Sandlnista  revolutionaries  of 
today  are  not  too  dissimilar  to  the 
Cuban  revolutionaries  of  three  dec- 
ades ago.  and  that  the  Ortega  govern- 
ment of  the  1»80'B  is  very  similar  to 
the  Castro  government  of  the  1950's. 

The  San^«»*«»^«,  like  Castro,  while 
promising  land  reform,  will  give  their 
country  state  control  of  land  more 
tightly  held  and  abused  than  ever 
before. 

The  Sandinistas,  like  Castro,  while 
promising  redistribution  of  material 
wealth,  will  give  their  country  the 
most  tjmamlcal  form  of  central  plan- 
ning of  an  economy  that  wlD  be  more 
shattered  than  ever  before. 

And  the  Sandinistas,  like  Castro, 
while  promising  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign agahist  illlteraey,  will  only  give 
their  country  the  most  nauseating  and 
massive  form  of  reeducation  and  in- 
doctrination to  militaristic  Marxist 
values. 

There  are  several  elements  that 
have  always  been  central  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Soviet  cUent  state.  In 
1955.  these  elements  were  set  forth  by 
Castro  in  a  document  entitled  "Mani- 
festo No.  1  to  the  People  of  Cuba." 
Most  recenUy,  those  elements  were  set 
forth  by  the  Sandinistas  in  a  similar 
document  entitled  "The  Historic  Pro- 
gram of  the  F8LN."  I  wish  to  include 
thoee  two  documents  in  the  Rbcokd  at 
this  time. 
The  two  documents  follow: 
llAinnRO  No.  1  TO  TBS  PBoru  or  Cuba 

(AnoosT  8. 1M6) 
I  Uve  for  my  fatherland  and  for  Its  true 
freedom,  although  I  know  that  my  life  may 
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not  last  loot  enough  to  mjoy  the  fruit  of 
my  laboca  and  that  thia  aanrioe  muat  be 
gtren  with  the  certainty  and  tbought  of  re- 
oeiTtDC  no  reward  for  it — Jose  MartL 

My  duties  to  the  fatherland  and  to  my 
ooDvktiana  stand  above  all  penonal  con- 
oenw;  that  la  why  I  shall  be  free  or  ahall 
perlah  for  the  redemption  of  my  people.— 
An^****"  ICaoeo. 

itMm^Umm^  iasued  OD  Au(UBt  8.  19M,  from 
liezlea  "Manlfleato  No.  I  del  36  de  JuUo  al 
pueUo  de  Cuba."  P^tiaamitnto  Cntieo 
(Havana),  no.  31  (1968).  pp.  307-230.) 

Under  this  battie  cry.  which  recalla  past 
natlooal  rebeilkm.  the  Cuban  revolutlooary 
movement  la  today  organised  and  prepared 
for  tta  great  task  of  redemption  and  luatlce. 

By  the  expreaa  agreement  of  tta  leaden,  I 
have  been  entruated  with  the  drafting  of 
thia  first  manifesto  to  the  coimtry  and 
those  which  tai  the  future  will  be  publlahed 
flamVetlnnlT 

In  carrying  out  this  mlaalon  which  duty 
imposes  on  me,  I  do  not  healtate  to  aaaume 
the  reapooafbiUty  taivolved  in  aignlng  these 
prodamatlons  that  will  be  a  oonatant  re- 
minder to  the  people,  an  open  call  for  revo- 
lution, and  a  frontal  attack  againat  the 
dlque  of  crlmlnala  who  trample  the  honor 
of  the  nation  and  rule  tta  destiny  counter  to 
ita  history  and  the  aoverelsn  wUl  of  the 
people.  And  although  at  the  present  time  I 
am  absent  from  the  aoU  of  our  natitm  and 
thefefore  outside  the  Jurladictlon  of  the 
courta  that  laaue  the  aentenoea  ordered  by 
the  maater,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  nnmaak  the 
executioner  when  that  court  waa  judging 
me  there,  or  from  priaon  to  sccuae  by  name 
the  dictator  and  hia  bloodthirsty  generala  of 
the  Moncada  Barradta'  Crimea  In  a  manlfea- 
to  dated  January  6, 1954.  or  to  reject  amnes- 
ty with  oondlUona  attached,  or  again,  when 
freed,  to  ahow  the  people  evidence  of  the 
cruel  and  inhuman  character  of  the  Batiata 
regime.  What  a  cruel  and  inhuman  appara- 
tua  Batlato'a  regime  haal  I  do  not  care  what 
accuaatlona  they  may  make  againat  me  in 
the  spedal  courta!  Cuba  la  my  fatherland, 
and  I  shall  never  return  to  It  or  I  ahall 
return  with  the  dignity  I  have  pledged 
myaelf  to.  The  bridgea  have  been  burned: 
Either  we  conquer  the  fatherland  at  any 
price  ao  that  we  can  live  with  dignity  and 
honor,  or  we  ahall  remain  without  one. 

The  fatherland  meana  aomethlng  more 
than  oppreaaion.  aomethlng  more  than  a 
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piece  of  land  without  freedom  and  without 
Ufe.' 

It  la  hardly  neceaaary  to  Justify  the  uae  of 
thia  meana  to  aet  forth  our  ideaa.  The  doe- 
Ing  down  of  the  newspaper  La.  Catte.  whoae 
oourageoua  stand  won  It  the  aympathy  of 
the  people.  Increaaing  Ita  circulation  to 
vaan  than  20,000  copies  In  only  a  few  weeks, 
made  clear  the  more  or  leaa  concealed 
muaale  which  the  dictatorship  haa  main- 
tained over  the  legal  preaa  In  Cuba  for  more 
than  three  years. 

The  cenaorahlp  and  the  Law  on  Public 
Order,  by  which  the  regime  sought  to  con- 
ceal from  the  people  the  barbarous  Mon- 
cada  maaaacre,  are  a  threat  to  the  maaa 
media.  The  cloalng  down  of  the  dvlc-apirited 
newspaper  of  Luis  Orlando'  was  yet  an- 
other warning  to  the  preaa  that  their  opin- 
ions cannot  exceed  certain  limits,  in  reidity 
ao  aa  not  to  threaten  those  in  power.  The 
same  warnings  were  given  on 
other  *  *  *  aiona  with  the  torture  of  Mario 
KuchllSn  and  Armando  *  *  *  the  aaaault  on 
the  "Dnlveraity  of  the  Air"*  and  the 
newspaper  *  *  *  the  castor  oil   torture  of 


the  CMKC  announoeis.  the  attacka  on  nu- 
meroua  photograpbera,  the  aentenring  of 
Lula  Conte  AgOero  and  *  *  *  OutMrres,  the 
confinement  of  Pardo  Uada,  Ouldo  Oarcia 
Incian.  ■  ■  *  Lesnk^  Rivsdulla,  OardS  8i- 
ferdo.  and  other  arbitrary  actiona  *  *  * 
make  the  llat  of  attacka  oa  the  tree  exprea- 
aion  of  thought  alnce  *  *  *  10  interminable. 

The  governmental  "Inquiaition"  waa  eape- 
daUy  cruel  with  *  *  *  thia  writer.  After  our 
article  In  Bohemia  anawering  the  *  *  *  prov- 
ocation of  a  mlaeraUe  henchman  who  went 
out  for  blood  ended  up  bleeding,  our  appear- 
ance on  any  radio  or  television  program  waa 
drastically  and  categorically  prohibited. 

On  two  consecutive  oocsalona  the  Partido 
del  Pueblo  Cubana  broadcaata  were  prevent- 
ed. Tlie  broadcaata  could  continue  only  on 
ocKidltton  that  I  would  not  be  heard  by  the 
people.  In  an  urgent  program  dated  June  13, 
1955,  the  network  waa  informed  that  pro- 
oeedlnsa  had  been  initiated  to  deprive  me  of 
thia  right.  Thia  waa  an  unprecedented  case: 
It  waa  not  a  radio  staticm  or  a  program  that 
oenaured.  but  a  dtiaen.  That  great  bustier 
of  governmental  *  *  *  RamOn  Vasconceloa, 
who  bought  a  newspaper  when  he  waa  a 

*  *  *  under  Carioa  PriO  and  who  bumched 
the  most  terrible  attadEa  *  *  *  him  when 
Prio  took  off  with  everything,  waa  not 
closed  down  *  *  *  he  waa  not  even  a  Batiata 
aupporter  Just  prior  to  March  10,  because 

*  *  *  waa  trying  to  obtain  a  aenatorial  post 
through  the  Ortodozo  Party,  haa  found  hia 
own  method  of  concealing  the  truth.* 

Every  Inatrument  of  power  waa  used  suc- 
cessfully to  impose  *  *  *  on  me  everywhere, 
which  demonatratea  to  what  extent  any 
new  *  *  *  proteat  la  doomed  today  in  C^uba 
becauae  of  the  ahameful  coalition  opprea- 
aion. vested  interests,  snd  general  hypocrisy. 

Thua,  Santlgo  Rey,  another  cynic  who  waa 
a  PrtO  foUower  *  *  *  Blarch  10,  1952.  a  Ba- 
tisU  follower  until  October  10, 
1944  •  •  •  •  Machado  foUower  until  August 
12,  loss,*  ordered  the  dosing 
of  *  *  *  newspaper  La  CaUe  the  day  our  ar- 
Ucle  entitled  "One  Can  No  Longer  Uve 
Here"  appeared.  We  answered  one  of  the 
stupid  accuaationa  of  Colonel  Carrataia  and 
challenged  him  to  go  to  the  courta 
and  *  *  *  the  namea  of  the  police  chlefa 
who  have  gotten  rich  from  the  *  *  *  of  ille- 
gal gambling.  We  were  left  without  a  plat- 
form from  which  to  expreaa  oiu*  views. 

The  aame  happened  with  every  public 
satherins  at  which  it  waa  known  we  would 
be  preaent.  beginning  with  the  meeting  to 
welcome  the  political  priaonera  on  the  uni- 
versity atepe.  They  went  to  the  extreme  of 
prohibiting  the  ahowlng  of  a  film  of  our 
visit  to  the  National  News  Agency  with 
Ouldo  Oarda  IndSn.  for  they  were  Irritated 
by  the  demonatrations  of  8ymi>athy  ex- 
preaaed  by  the  public.  We  were  left  without 
the  right  to  speak  or  write  or  hold  public 
gatherings  or  to  exercise  dvlc  rights  of  any 
kind— as  if  we  were  not  CXibana,  aa  if  we  had 
no  righto  in  our  fatherland,  aa  if  we  bad 
been  bom  pariaha  and  alavea  in  the  glorious 
land  of  our  immortal  Uberatora.  Can  thia  be 
called  conatitutionality,  equality  before  tiie 
law.  guaranteea  for  peaceful  atruggle?  ^ 

In  Cuba  one  only  baa  the  right  to  write 
what  pleaaea  the  aix  Ubeloua  papers  the  dic- 
tatorship tnaint^iTM  with  the  moncy  atolen 
from  teachers  and  public  employeee.  In 
(Duba  only  the  unconditional  supporters  of 
the  regime  or  thoae  who  play  the  game  of  a 
docile  and  Inoffenaive  opposition  have  the 
right  to  meet  freely.  In  Cuba  only  thoae 
who  get  down  on  their  kneea  have  the  right 
to  Uve. 

The  bad  faith  of  the  regime,  the  mean 
spirit  in  which  the  amnesty  the  people  de- 


manded waa  granted,  has  been  obvious  from 
the  very  first  moBnenta.  Three  dsys  after  we 
had  been  freed  the  fbst  falae  acmsstlon  of 
aubveiatve  activity  waa  hurled  at  ua.  wben 
our  f  amillea  bad  not  even  bad  ttane  to  wd- 
come  ua  and  expreaa  their  )oy  in  tbe  naive 
belief  that  a  different  atage  of  calm  and  re> 
apect  for  the  dtiaen  waa  beginning,  and  that 
their  children  would  not  find  thentselvea 
again  involved  in  the  maelstrom  of  revohi- 
tlooary  atnig^,  agony,  and  martyrdom 
which  haa  already  laated  three  and  a  half 
years.  In  thia  atruggle  the  greatest  psln  is 
not  that  of  the  fighter  who  atrugglea  reso- 
lutely, without  worrying  sbout  the  rlak.  but 
that  of  the  mothera  wlio,  aa  Marti  aaid. 
weep  with  Inconaolable  aorrow  "out  of  love 
and  not  reaatm." 

We  had  changed  priacma.  The  apectarie  of 
hunger  and  taijuattoe  waa  everywhere.  And 
the  harsh  atruggle  that  tdealiam  required, 
dignity  demanded,  and  duty  ordered,  began 
again,  to  end  only  when  no  nppreaaon 
remain  in  Cuba  or  vrtien  the  last  revolntlan- 
sry  f  slla  cm  thia  aad  and  martyred  land. 

Those  who  doubt  the  determlnatian  with 
which  we  aliaU  carry  forward  our  pnmlae. 
those  who  believe  that  we  are  rednosd  to 
impotence  because  we  have  no  private  for- 
tune to  put  at  the  diaposal  of  our  cause  nor 
millions  stolen  from  tbe  people,  should  re- 
member tbe  twenty-sixth  of  July.  They 
should  remember  that  a  handful  of  men 
who  had  been  ignored,  without  ewmomir  re- 
aouroea  of  any  kind,  and  without  any  weap- 
ons except  their  dignity  and  their  Ideala, 
stood  up  to  the  aeoond  largest  military  tat- 
atallation  in  Cuba,  and  did  what  others  with 
vast  reaourcea  have  not  yet  done.  Tliey 
should  remember  that  there  ia  a  people  with 
faith  in  ito  honored  defenders,  ready  to 
gather  the  neceaaary  funda  pcsmy  by  penny 
ao  that  those  who  wUl  achieve  freedom  with 
honest  blood  and  honest  money  will  not  be 
without  weapons  again.  PInally,  let  them  re- 
member that  for  each  one  of  the  young  maa 
who  feU  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  there  are 
tbousanda  more  awaiting  the  aignal  to  go 
into  battle,  that  the  revolutlooary  nmtmm 
of  the  people  now  indude  a  hundred  thou- 
sand ideallata.  And  for  each  of  those  writera 
who  preach  cowardioe,  villflcatian.  defeat- 
ism, and  compromlae  with  tbe  oppreaaora, 
advising  our  people  to  submit  peacefully  to 
the  tyranny,  renouncing  their  tradition  aa  a 
rebellioua  and  honorable,  people  aa  if  noth- 
ing had  happened  in  Cuba  on  Mardi  10, 
there  are  a  million  voioea  cursing  them. 

The  voices  are  those  who  suffer  hungo'  in 
the  countryside  and  the  dtiea.  tbe  deaperate 
voices  of  thoae  have  no  work  or  hope  of 
finding  any,  the  indignant  voicea  of  our 
workers  for  whom  it  waa  a  cursed  hour 
when  Batisa  snatdwd  power,  tbe  voices  of 
an  entire  people  trampled  on  and  deceived, 
who  have  seen  chUdien  murdered  in  the 
shadows  and  who  are  not  resigned  to  Uvlng 
without  rights  and  freedom. 

Stubborn  fools  are  those  who  beUeve  that 
a  revolutionary  movement  can  be  meaaured 
by  the  millkma  avaHaUe  to  it  and  not  by  the 
reaaon,  ideallam.  determlnatian.  and  honor 
of  ito  fighters!  "What  matters,"  Marti  aald. 
"ia  not  the  nimiber  of  weapooa  in  one'a 
hand,  but  the  number  of  atara  on  one'a  fore- 
head!"* To  thoae  who  aak  ua  to  abandon  the 
revolutionary  atrugi^  and  accept  the 
crumbs  of  legality  the  regime  offera,  we 
anawer.  Why  do  you  not  aak  BatJata  to 
abandon  office  first? 

He  la  the  only  obetacle.  It  waa  he  who 
uaed  violence  when  all  legal  patha  were 
open.  He  protecU  and  aafeguards  tbe 
henchmen  who  murder  and  kUL  He,  only 
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I  «1M  hM  provoiwd  this  iitua- 
■mC  *'*'*  nilD. 
I  to  raaoonM  tMbrrlsMi 

UMft  te«  not  bttaot  to 

bMT  TttttMMWbe  fciHiifiriT  •^''••;»^ 

to  PMtW  ClHttaM  M  •  BKttaMl 

I  Who  li  flOMWWd  wtth 
Til*  itki— **■«*  to  found. 

BO*  OB  tto  PHt  0<  tlM 

to  ttM 


oan  banlvwl 
of  •  bun- 
tor  ft  few 
thtak 

What  hftw 

Um  eoimtiT  to  tiM  last 
•Um. 


,  IHUlJIftli. 

(Of  ft  flttqiMOf  rocoM.  anpCy  talk, 
ly.  Wo  do  not  vlaw  poUtloa 

1  pflmtr**""  do.  Wo  ftTO  coo- 

'not  wKb  ptmrr*'  boneflt  but  wttb 
BBfRoCtbo  poopio  whom  «o  aarro  as 
o<  an  idaol  of  rademptkm. 
fBatf  la  watUk  mora  than  triumiib.  snd 
•ntaao  to  only  «m  glory  for  owtatn-that  of 
ft  aoul  ftt  poaoa  with  ttaatf."  >•  THoaa  oloctor- 
al  siMBba  with  whUb  Battote  buya  hto  un- 
laportant  Mimtoa  abould  not  be  off erad  to 
«.  TIM  prtde  wtth  which  we  put  them  ailde 
to  ««tth  mora  than  all  of  the  electoral  poaU 

T^  thoaa  who  «oak  of  leneral  electloaa. 
w  aak:  llafitlnni  wtth  or  wtthout  BattoU7 
Tlw  iHMnU  ukidlnna  of  November  1  wtth 
Bwttotft  ware  the  moot  acanJaloua  and  fraud- 
nlant  to  our  rapobilean  history,  a  permftr 
nent  atata  on  our  damowatir  tradition  thftt 
■et  oa  bMBk  to  a  atace  wlUch  it  aeemert  we 
had  traaaooBdad.  What  anawor  have  the  de- 
feBdna  of  an  elacttai  prodded  over  by  Ba- 
ttotat  What  aicuBMOta  do  thoy  have  left 
■Iter  thto  unprecedented  aeandal?  Did  they 
not  eavloy  preeiaely  the  mme  roaaooa.  the 
the   mme  Uea   before?   Can 

jt  the   mobmaatloQ  of   tank* 

the  Usliwaya  and  the  dramatic  f  are- 
bf  TUbanfllft"  at  the  temtnal  aUk 
tlon.  aa  if  the  aoldlen  were  leoTlna  for  the 
Imt^l^rflTVw  After  the  November  ezperlenoe. 
aftar  the  March  10  ooup  wtthln  SO  daya  of 
ffhffthm-.  for  the  atmple  reaaoo  that  they 
did  not  have  the  alighteat  chance  of  wtn- 
njiif,  can  anyofw  make  our  Aeptical  people 
bdlevo  to  honeat  deetiooa  with  BattoU  In 
powert  Thoae  wtw  want  to  create  the  Dlu- 
iton  that  the  evenU  of  1044  >■  could  be  re- 
paatad  ddlberately  and  crtmtnaUy  betray 
the  peoiAe.  Tliey  pretend  to  make  ua  believe 
that  the  drcumatanoaa  are  the  mme.  They 
foriet  the  ilcna  of  the  ttmaa  They  do  not 
iltolliMiitoli  between  the  pnaent  moeaent  in 
which  Amerkft  has  been  Invaded  by  reao- 
ttamiy  dletatotahlpa  and  1944.  wtien  the 
«arU  WM  ihwtT"  by  a  wave  of  popular  en- 
thoriaan  and  democfttr  optlmtom.  a  world 


UM 


which  with  the  laat  ahota  In  Europe  oon- 
celvod  hopea  for  a  happier  and  more 
hamane  future  for  tto  peoidea.  BattoU  then 
ylalded  to  world  public  opinlan.  aa  the  cow- 
ardly mttiw  diquea  of  Peru.  VencaueU, 
Ouatemala,   and   other   oountrlaa   of   the 

Therefore,  the  only  dvle  aolutlon  we 
would  aeeepi.  the  only  boocat  loflcal.  and 
Juit  solution,  to  hnmntttilT  general  eleettana 
wtthout  Batista.  Meanwhile,  we  shall  eon- 
ttnoe  lliiiliaslj  our  revotntlanary  line.  And 
we  have  a  qussUon  for  those  who  demand 
I  eleettaas  as  the  only  solution:  What 


will  you  do  if  BatlaU  flatly  refuaw  to  allow 
■IsiillcmaT  wm  you  cross  year  arma  and 
weep  Uko  Mary  Magdalene  for  what  yon 
Inokad  the  courage  to  '**^"^  wtth  honor? 
"iUlhU  art  taken,  not  bagied:  they  ara 
■•med.  not  pleaded  for."  >•  The  people  await 
tbaaoawwtoo. 

To  thoaa  wtw  affirm  that  the  IMO  OonM- 
tutkm  has  been  roestabltohed.  we  state  that 
th«y  ara  la  aannlr  lytV-  A  fundamental 
prineiple  of  our  constitution  categorically 
ptohlbtts  prssidentlal  raelactloo.  and  Ba- 
ttota  raeleeted  hlmsrlf  to  that  post  on  No- 
vember 1.  He  did  not  even  resign  hto  post: 
Ha  asked  for  a  leave  of  abaenoe  and  left  a 
laAey  In  the  preaidenttol  palaoe.  U  the  Con- 
stttutioo  statea  that  anyone  who  has  oocu- 
plad  that  post  cannot  do  so  again  unta  eight 
years  have  gone  by,  BatiaU's  contlnuatioa 
In  the  pro^dency  to  unoonatitutlaoaL 

Another  precept  establtohea  that  sover- 
eignty resides  in  the  people  and  that  from 
thamftll  poweti  ara  derived.  U  thto  to  true, 
and  the  OonstitutioD  to  In  effect,  none  of 
thoae  who  elected  themsrtves  In  the  unilat- 
eral and  fraudulent  November  first  elections 
has  the  right  to  occupy  the  post  he  holds. 
All  of  them  shoukl  resign  Immediately.  Sov- 
ereignty resldee  In  the  people  and  not  In  the 
barracks.  Batista  to  the  main  enemy  of  our 
ooutitutlon.  which  be  Ignomtntously  de- 
stroyed on  March  10.  Thera  to  no  room  for 
both  in  the  aaaoe  republic. 

To  thoae  who  accuse  the  Revolution  of 
upeetttng  the  economy  of  the  country,  we 
aiMwer  There  to  no  economy  for  the  rural 
workers  who  have  no  land:  there  to  no  econ- 
omy for  the  mlllloaa  of  Cubans  who  are  un- 
employed; there  to  no  economy  for  the  rail- 
raad.  pork,  sugar,  hemp,  textile,  and  bus 
worken  and  thoae  In  the  many  sscton 
whooe  wagea  Batista  has  mercUcasly  re- 
duced. And  there  will  be  an  economy  for 
them  only  through  a  just  revolution  that 
will  ledtotrfbute  the  land.  moblUae  the  vast 
reeources  of  the  country,  and  equalise  social 
oondltioiM,  putting  an  end  to  prtvOege  and 
exploitation.  U  It  poeaible  to  expect  that 
miracle  from  the  cawlidates  running  In  the 
foitboomlng  partial  electkxto? 

Or  are  they  tf'^"t  perhaps  of  the  econo- 
my of  the  aenaton  who  earn  6.000  peaos  a 
month,  of  the  millionaire  generals,  of  the 
foreign  trusts  that  exploit  the  public  serv- 
icea,  of  the  great  landowners,  of  the  tribe  of 
parasite  who  thrive  and  get  rich  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state  and  the  people?  Then  we 
welcome  the  Rev<rfution  that  upaeU  the 
economy  of  a  few  who  so  greedily  profit 
fi«n  Itl  After  all.  man  does  not  live  by  teead 


The  country^  economy  requlrea  an 
and  radical  change  of 
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Another  question  (or  those  who  speak  of 
the  economr  Has  not  Battota  )eopardlsed 
the  credit  of  the  country  for  30  years?  Has 
not  the  puldlc  debt  Increased  to  more  than 
SCO  million  pesos?  la  there  not  a  deficit  of 
more  than  100  million?  Are  not  the  mone- 
tary itacrrna  of  the  natkm  pledged  to  for- 
eign banks  In  a  duspcrste  search  for  money? 
Were  not  SSO  million  peaos  of  the  most 
recent  loan  wasted  on  the  purchase  of  jet 
pisnf  "»^  tilings  of  that  nature,  without 
idan  or  program,  for  no  other  reason  than 
personal  whim?  Can  one  play  In  thto 
manner  with  the  destiny  of  a  nation?  Did 
anyone  authorise  him  to  undertake  thoae 
liMane  credit  ventures.  Did  he  consult  the 
people  In  any  way.  Finally,  how  many  mll- 
UoM  have  Indtvlduftto  very  doae  to  BattoU 
traiMferred  periodically  to  North  American 
banks?  It  to  for  us  more  than  anyone  else  to 
be  concerned  becauae  we  and  future  genera- 
tions wHl  have  to  pay  the  terrible  oonse- 
queooes  of   that  corrupt   and   unchecked 


policy 


TO  thoee  who  assert  that  the  Bevolutlon 
tarliwi  sorrow  to  Cuban  f  amOlea.  we  answer 
Sorrow  to  caoaad  by  the  hunger  dertmatlng 
famOiss  In  the  Cuban  countrysldr.  sorrow  to 
caivad  by  tlie  corrupt  pollttelana  who  steal 
hospital  funds:  sorrow  to  caused  by  the 
hentiunen  wtw  murdered  Rubte  Batlsts. 
ths  Santiago  ooimle  Oacar  Medina  Salomon 
and  Maria  Rodnguea,  the  CamagOey  labor 
Itiarter  Marto  ArOategui.  the  Autentico 
leader  Marto  l^irtuny.  the  revolutionary  sol- 
dier  OonMlo  Mlraivfr  OUva.  tlie  naval  com- 
mander Jorge  Agosttnl.  and  the  seventy 
young  pciaonen  In  the  Moncada  Barracks. 
Thto  to  the  blood  of  students,  workers,  pro- 
femtonals,  honest  military  men.  men  and 
women  of  aU  parties  and  aU  social  rl  asses 
honest  blood.  Cuban  blood,  the  blood  of 
fighten  who  could  not  defend  themaelvea  at 
the  moment  they  were  wcriflced 

To<^  more  than  ever  the  spokesnen  of 
the  dictatorship  isiiiihaslsfi  public  discussion 
and  legal  methoda  as  the  path  their  oppo- 
nmU  should  follow.  They  did  not  think 
that  way  when  on  March  10.  they  perpetrat- 
ed the  most  unlustlflable  crime  conceivable 
against  the  nation,  and  at  that  time  all  legal 
paths  were  really  open  for  poUtical  struggle! 
Now  that  they  have  blocked  all  paths 
toward  peace,  they  speak  of  peace.  Now  that 
everything  has  been  arranged  through  force 
to  suit  them,  they  defend  legality.  Now 
after  four  years  of  being  In  power,  a  power 
to  which  they  have  no  right,  getting  rich 
and  profiting  under  the  eyes  of  the  entire 
nation,  distributing  privileges  and  sinecures 
among  frlenda,  unconditional  supporters, 
and  relatives  of  the  whole  clique,  having 
constantly  uaed  abuse  and  force  to  maintain 
their  privileges,  now  they  shout  that  the 
only  Just  and  decent  way  of  fighting  them  to 
through  polities.  Politics,  as  conceived  by 
Marti  and  as  we  understand  It,  to  the  art  of 
keeping  the  peace  and  greatneas  of  the 
country,  but  not  the  vUe  art  of  creating  a 
fortune  at  its  expense. 

"The  fatherland  to  not  a  tool  we  can  use 
or  discard  as  we  choose  nor  to  the  Republic 
a  means  of  malntfi'r*"g  the  lazy  and  the 
haughty,  well  fed  and  housed,  who  in  the 
bMcnfss  of  their  egottom  believe  themselves 
to  be  the  natural  responstbOlty  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  inevitable  masten  of  their  Infe- 
rior people."'* 

Those  who  chant  their  devout  aongs  In 
favor  of  peace  as  If  there  could  be  peace 
without  freedom,  peace  without  law.  peace 
without  Justice,  have  still  not  found  the 
words  to  condemn  the  one  KuMdred  crimes 
which  have  been  committed  since  March  10. 
nor  the  dally  outragea.  the  raids  on  twmea 
In  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  ait>ttrftry  ar- 
rests, the  false  aceusatloas,  the  unjust  ccn- 
vlctioM.  What  have  they  said  about  the 
young  man  from  Ouftntdnamo,  a  humble 
employee  of  the  newspaper  La  CaBe,  who 
was  atrociously  tortured  and  on  whoae 
Btraiwled  testicles  corrosive  add  was  thrown 
by  hto  executionets?  Nothlngl  Absolutely 
Dothlngi 

Beware.  Cubans,  of  thoae  wtw  advtae  cow- 
ardly submission  to  the  tyranny,  whatever 
the  source  of  thto  advice,  becauae  these 
people  are  paid  a  price  for  their  liypocritical 
sermons  by  BattoU 

The  peace  BattoU  wanU  to  the  peace 
Spain  wanted.  The  peace  we  want  to  the 
peace  Marti  wanted. 

To  speak  of  peace  under  tyranny  to  to 
offend  the  memory  of  all  thoae  wtw  died  for 
the  freedom  and  *««n*Hi—  of  Cuba.  Then 


as  weU  there  were  reformists  and  autono- 
miaU  wtw  fought  with  cowardly  fury  the 
Iwnorable  attitude  of  our  llberaton  and  ac- 
cepted ss  a  aolutlon  tlie  eleetoral  crumtaa  of- 
fend by  the  magten  of  thmt  era.'* 

TiM  streets  and  tlie  parks  of  our  cities  and 
towns  bear  the  namea  and  proudly  display 
the  statues  of  Maoeo,  Marti.  Mizlmo 
OOmea.  Calixto  Oarda,  Ctspedes.  Agra- 
monte.  mat  Crombet.  Bartolome  MasO,  and 
other  Illustrious  heroes  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  rebeL  TIte  schooto  teach  our  glorious 
history,  and  October  10  and  February  M  are 
celebrated  with  devotion.'*  These  were  not 
datea  of  submJasion  or  of  resigned  and  cow- 
ardly acceptance  of  the  existing  despotism, 
nor  were  those  Indtvlduato  the  ones  who  ex- 
tended a  begging  hand  to  receive  from 
Spain  a  post  as  a  deputy  to  the  royal  court 
or  In  the  aenate  of  the  colonial  master. 

All  the  regime's  efforU  will  be  futile.  The 
36th  of  July  Movemoit  wUl  send  lU  revolu- 
tionary messsge  to  all  comers  of  Cuba.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  our  revolutionary  manlfea- 
toa  wlU  circulate  clandestinely  throughout 
the  country,  invading  factoriea,  farms,  and 
vQlagea.  Men  and  women  who  want  to  aid 
our  cause  will  reproduce  them  by  band  or 
machine  everywhere,  knowing  that  thereby 
they  are  doing  their  little  bit  In  thto  heroic 
struggle  of  the  nation  against  lU  oppreasors. 
"nwy  will  even  penetrate  the  barracks,  the 
warshipa,  the  police  stations,  and  the  mili- 
tary campa. 

We  do  not  fear  talking  to  the  military,  we 
have  no  hatred  In  our  hearts  for  honest 
Cubans— the  military  man  who  has  been 
vilely  used  ss  a  tool  so  that  cliques  of  poUtl- 
dana  gain  power  and  wealth,  the  military 
man  who  to  forced  to  ccHistant  and  cruel 
guard  duty  to  safeguard  the  Interests  of  a 
handful  of  sooundreto  who  take  no  risks;  the 
military  man  who  to  forced  to  die  without 
glory  for  a  regime  hated  by  the  people;  the 
mlUtary  man  whom  BatlsU  miserably  de- 
ceives. BatlsU  has  not  yet  found  a  way  of 
Justifying  the  nnllmltfirt  enrichment  of  the 
high  commanders,  nor  the  violations  of  mili- 
tary seniority  In  favor  of  the  families  and 
friends  of  the  generals,  setting  aside  merit 
and  ability,  nor  the  presence  of  gangsters  In 
the  government,  nor  the  frequent  decreases 
In  wagea  whUe  every  seiuttor  whom  no  one 
elected  and  who  represents  no  one  collects 
5.000  pesos.  BatlsU  himself  has  increased 
hto  Income  to  the  fabulous  sum  of  70.000  per 
month,  seventy  times  what  the  prime  minis- 
ter of  togland  eama.  We  defended  the  mili- 
tary when  no  one  defended  them,  and 
fought  them  when  they  supported  the  tyr- 
anny, but  we  shall  welcome  them  with  open 
arms  when  they  Join  the  cause  of  liberty. 
We  shall  tell  the  military  the  truth,  as  one 
Cuban  to  another,  ss  one  man  to  another, 
without  fear  or  flattery,  and  the  hands  and 
the  hearts  of  many  honest  soldiers  wUl  be 
TMched  by  our  revolutionary  proclamations. 
TlM  military  must  be  freed  from  the  tyran- 
ny too. 

Ttie  agth  of  July  Movement  to  formed 
without  tiatred  for  anyone.  It  to  not  a  politi- 
cal party  but  a  revolutionary  nwvement.  Its 
ranks  are  open  to  all  Cubans  who  stnoerely 
desire  to  see  political  denwcracy  reestab- 
Itohed  and  social  Justkx  taitroduoed  in  Cuba. 
Ito  leadeiablp  to  ooUeeUve  and  secret, 
formed  by  new  men  of  strong  will  wtw  are 
not  accomplices  of  the  past.  Ito  structure  to 
functional.  Toung  and  old.  men  and  women, 
worken  and  peasants,  studento  and  tnof ea- 
sfcmals.  can  Join  Ito  fluting  groups.  Ito 
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youth  cadres,  Ito  secret  workers'  ceOs,  tts 
women's  organisations,  ito  ttmnnif  aeo- 
tloos.  and  ito  imdergound  dtotrtbutlon  appa- 
ratua  throughout  the  country,  for  not  aU 
can  take  up  arms.  There  wUl  never  be  suffi- 
cient weapons  to  equip  each  of  those  who 
wishes  to  give  hto  life  in  the  struggle,  but 
each  can  participate  to  the  extent  that  tie 
can.  contributing  money,  distributing  proc- 
lamations, or  leaving  work  In  a  gesture  of 
solidarity  and  proletarian  support  wtien  ttie 
revolutionary  call  to  strugtfe  comes.  Alwve 
all.  tlito  must  be  a  revolution  of  the  people, 
with  the  blood  of  the  people  and  the  sweat 
of  the  people.  Ito  Inoad  and  courageous  pro- 
gram can  be  syntheslaed  In  tlie  following  es- 
sential points: 

1.  Outlawing  of  the  latlfundla,  distribu- 
tion of  ttie  land  among  peasant  families: 
permanent  and  untransferable  granting  of 
property  to  all  existing  small  tenant  farm- 
ers, stiarecnwpers,  small  holders,  and  farm 
laborers:  state  economic  and  tectinlcal  aid; 
reduction  of  taxes. 

2.  ReestaUtotiment  of  all  the  workers' 
gains  taken  away  by  the  dictatorship;  the 
right  of  the  worker  to  broad  participation  in 
ttie  proflto  of  all  the  large  Industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  mining  enterprises,  which 
should  be  paid  out  in  addition  to  salaries  or 
wagea  at  given  Intervato  during  the  year. 

3.  Immediate  Industrialtoatlon  of  ttie 
country  by  means  of  a  vast  plan  made  and 
promoted  by  tlie  state,  wtildi  will  tiave  to 
decisively  mobUiie  all  of  the  human  and 
economic  resources  of  the  nation  In  the  su- 
preme effort  to  free  the  country  from  a 
moral  and  material  prostration  In  which  it 
finds  Itself.  It  to  inconceivable  that  there 
should  l>e  hunger  In  a  country  so  endowed 
by  nature;  every  shelf  should  be  stocked 
with  goods  and  all  tiands  employed  produc- 
Uvely. 

4.  Drastic  decrease  In  all  rents,  effectively 
benefiting  the  2,300,000  persons  who  are 
today  spending  a  third  of  their  income  on 
rent;  construction  by  the  sUte  of  decent 
housing  to  shelter  the  400,000  famlUes 
crowded  into  filthy  siiigle  rooms,  huts, 
shscks,  and  tenemento;  extension  of  elec- 
tridty  to  the  2.800.000  persons  In  our  rural 
and  sulnuban  sectors  who  liave  none;  Initi- 
ation of  a  policy  designed  to  transform  each 
renter  into  an  owner  of  the  apartment  In 
which  he  lives  on  the  bssto  of  long-term  am- 
orttoation. 

5.  Nationalization  of  public  services:  tele- 
phone, electricity,  and  gas. 

6.  Constructlcm  of  ten  ctilldren's  cities  to 
fully  shelter  and  educate  300,000  ctilldren  of 
worken  and  peasanto  who  cannot  currently 
feed  and  clothe  tliem. 

7.  Extension  of  the  educattcm.  following  a 
previous  reform  of  all  teactilng  methods,  to 
ttie  farthest  comer  of  the  country,  so  that 
every  Culwn  will  be  able  to  deviekv  tito 
mental  and  pliyslcal  aptitudes  In  a  decent 
living  environment. 

8.  General  reform  of  the  tax  system  and 
establtoliment  of  modem  methods  for  the 
collection  of  taxea  to  avoid  tax  evasion  and 
mishandling  of  funds,  so  ttiat  the  state  can 
meet  ito  needs  and  the  people  will  know 
ttiat  wtiat  they  pay  from  their  income  goes 
tMtck  to  society  to  lieneflt  all  rlaiswi 

9.  Reorganisation  of  pulillc  administration 
and  establlstiment  of  administrative  train- 
ing. 

10.  Estaldlshment  of  an  inviolable  military 
roster  safeguarding  ttie  memben  of  the 
aimed  forcea  so  ttiat  they  can  be  removed 
from  their  posto  only  for  good  reasons 
proved  In  administrative  litigation  courU 


Elimination  of  ttie  death  penalty  In  the 
Military  Penal  Code  for  crtmee  rtmrnMimA 
during  peacetime.  Rcndettag  of  aodaUy  ben- 
eficial services  by  ttie  armed  servioes 
throughout  the  country,  making  eeonomlc 
surveys,  land  surveys  and  damareatioa,  and 
iMillding  liy  ttieir  corps  of  englneen,  with 
spedal  remuneration,  liyglenie  sidiooto  and 
deomt  tiousing  for  peasants,  workers,  end 
memben  of  the  armed  forces  t.h*w«t>i»^ 
who  will  retain  ownerslilp  wtien  ttiey  retire 
from  service. 

11.  Oenerous  and  decent  pay  to  all  public 
employees:  teachers,  office  workns,  and 
memben  of  the  armed  forcea,  retired  dvfl- 
ian  and  military  personneL 

13.  BBtabllstiment  of  sdcquate  measures  In 
educati(m  and  legtolatlon  to  put  sn  end  to 
every  vestige  of  discrimination  tat  reasons 
of  race  or  sex  wtilch  regrettalily  stiU  extoto 
In  our  social  and  *«"»"»«««'  life. 

IS.  Sodal  Security  and  state  unemploy- 
ment compensaton. 

14.  Reorganisation  of  ttie  Judicial  Isanch 
and  abolition  of  ttie  treasury  courts." 

15.  Confiscation  of  all  tlie  assets  of  em- 
beslers  acquired  under  all  past  go>*em- 
ments,  without  exceptions  of  any  kind,  so 
ttiat  the  Republic  can  recover  ttie  hundreds 
of  millions  wtilch  tiave  been  taken  from  it 
with  Impunity.  Tlieee  will  tie  invested  in  tlie 
implementation  of  some  of  ttie  undertak- 
ings described  atwve.  Does  anyone  doubt 
ttiat  ttiey  could  tiave  tieoi  pomOde  if  ttie 
nation  tiad  tiad  tumest  governments? 

These  polnto  wHl  lie  fully  explsjnert  in  a 
pamplilet  ttiat  will  be  distributed  ttirough- 
out  tlie  country. 

Tlie  Cuban  Revolutlcm  wHl  carry  out  all  of 
the  reforms  following  tlie  spirit  and  ttie 
letter  of  our  1940  Coiwtttutlan.  without 
taking  from  anyone  wtiat  to  legitimately  tito 
and  compensating  everyone. 

On  behalf  of  the  36th  of  July  Revolution- 
ary Movonent.  Fidel  Castro. 

rooiwons 

'  Ttie  edtton  bave  not  been  sble  to  asoertsla  the 

orlstn  of  Uils  quote.  BdK. 

•Luta  Orlando  Rodrtoues  waa  tlie  editor  of  l» 
OaficBda. 

*  A  radio  profram  tranamltted  from  Havana.  Bda. 

*  RamOo  VaacoDOeloa  waa  '^^■*«*"inilfatlfliia  mlrila 
tar  at  the  time.  Bda. 

'Date  when  RamCn  Onm  8aa  Maittn  lieeaae 
preatdent  of  Cuba.  Bda. 

■Date  when  dirts  tor  Oenado  Msrtiadn  was  oisr- 
thrown.  Bda. 

*  In  the  orislnsl  tlw  terai  uaed  la  ladks  cMoa 


*  Thli  la  a  literal  tranalatiao  of  a  quotatton  oftan 
uaed  by  Caatro.  It  la  meant  to  oootnat  ttte  ptayaleal 
with  the  mental  or  vtrttoal.  — r***"***^  the  tan- 
portaaoe  of  the  letter.  Mi. 

•Cuban  danoa.  It  haa  the  eoanotatlaa  a<  bra- 
aponalbiltty.  Bda. 

>•  The  edtton  twve  not  been  able  to  asoertsla  tlM 
ortsin  a<  the  quote.  Bdi. 

■  >  Oenerainanelaeo  TabemOla.  Bda. 

>•  When  BaUaU  allowed  free  alecttona  and  trana- 
(erred  power  to  the  <itip>isHlon.  Bdi. 

"  Quote  from  Antowin  Maeeo.  Bdfc 

>«Jos«lUitLadL 

■•  Refen  to  the  it^\mittmt  and  satesowlatsi  of 
the  nineteenth  oentwy  in  Cuba  wbo  (naioaed  Inda- 
pendenee  from  Spain  and  favored  a 
with  the  Spanlah  auttaofttlaa.  Bdi. 

"On  Oeteber  10.  Igit,  tlw  war  of  I 
began  tai  Cuba.  After  ten  yeaia  of  flgbUng  s  traee 
waa  atoned  between  the  Cabana  and  the  Wpsntoufc. 
but  on  Febniaiy  34,  ISSS.  the  war  atartod  again. 

"  The  apanlah  term  used  la  trilMMalm  dt  kseian- 
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^mm.  ..  »  •"*•*  *ft—  that 

oat  ttM  ■iiiinitiHnii  tad  pofVHty  that  our 

pMpl*  iJvSibMB iiMMlwl  to  in  PMt  hMo- 

"•hio  nui  k  a  pol!t»oo<nlllt«ry  onutoa- 
I  ■tntafle  objaottvt  la  to  tako  po- 
•  tav  daitTCVta«  tbo  mllttary  and 
ipantiM  of  ttw  dtrtatarahip 
■ml  to  aalaUWk  a  rrpoluttanary  luvoramant 
taiMtd  OB  tho  iwiti  paawnt  t"**"**  and 
Um  eanMraaneo  of  an  tho  patrtotle  antMm- 
antt-oUgaicbte  (oroM  In  tbe 


C  It  wQl  luarantoe  the  troa  wchang*  of 
IdiM.  which  abora  all  laadi  to  vlgoroualy 
braadanlng  the  pMpte'a  rtchu  and  national 
richta. 

D.  It  will  luarantM  traodom  (or  the 
^POckar-unlGB  moMOienU  to  orsanlae  In  the 
dty  and  eoantryilda:  and  fraadan  to  orga- 
ntef  pMaant.  youth.  itadeBt,  women's  cul- 
tuiaL  ipoftlnc.  and  aimilar  groupa. 

B.  It  will  guarantaa  the  right  of  emigrant 
and  axUad  mearaguana  to  retain  to  their 
nathraeoU. 

F  It  wHl  guarantee  the  right  to  asylum 
for  dtteiM  of  other  oountrlea  who  are  per- 


■.  na  Aoa*ai*w  asvoLunoa 


[C3t8-4431 


The  peopla  of  Hlearagna  auflar  under  Mib- 
fc»~M—  to  a  roaotlanary  and  f aadat  digue 
^^^1  to  Tai*ae  IWMfftaltam  m  IMS.  the 
ailo  Sainaaa  Oaida  waa  named 
-  tn  dilef  of  the  eo-eaUad  Nation- 
al Quard  (ON).  ^^ 

The  SoBMMatat  dlque  haareduoed  Nlcaiar 
gua  to  tho  atatna  of  a  neoeoloay  exploited 
by  the  Yankee  monopolW  and  the  coun- 
try^  oUgarehle  groupa. 

The  pfaaant  nghne  la  poUtleally  unpopu- 
lar and  JurMteaUy  OlegaL  The  recognition 
and  aid  it  geta  from  the  North  Americana  la 
Imfutabla  proof  of  foreign  tnterferenoe  in 
the  attain  of  Ntaangua. 

Hm  IBUf  haa  Mrtoualy  and  with  great  re- 
Mr«— ninHy  uMlyaed  the  national  realtty 
and  baa  laaolvod  to  eonfront  the  dlctator- 
■blp  with  azsM  tai  hand.  We  have  concluded 
that  the  trtnnph  of  the  aandtniale  people's 
revolution  and  the  overthrow  of  the  regime 
that  to  an  enemy  of  the  people  wiU  take 
place  through  the  devdopment  of  a  bard- 
fowht  and  prolonged  people's  war. 

Whatever  maneuvers  and  reaourcea 
Tankee  imperiaUBi  deploya.  the  Somoaalst 
^UrtatirrrKT  to  fwi^"""*^  to  total  failure  in 
the  face  at  the  rapid  advanee  and  develop- 
ment of  the  people's  forces,  headed  by  the 
BandtntoU  Natloaal  Uberatlon  Pront. 

Otven  thto  btotorlc  conjuncture  the  FSLN 
haa  worked  out  thto  poUtlcal  program  with 
an  eye  to  atrei«thening  and  developing  our 
arttiamtioo,  *T«»*"g  and  ■tlmnlallng  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  to  march  forward  with 
the  raaolve  to  fight  until  the  dlctatotahip  to 
Ofeithnwn  and  to  iiatot  the  intervention  of 
Tiakae  imperialtom.  in  order  to  forge  a  free. 
proaperouB.  and  revolutionary  homeland. 
I.  *  BavoLtrnawAaT  oovnumaMT 

The  Ranttinitt^  people's  revoluttan  will  ea- 
tabltoh  a  revolutionary  government  that  will 
sliml-f*-*  the  reactionary  structure  that 
aroae  from  rigged  eleettana  and  military 
ooupa.  and  the  people's  power  will  create  a 
Nlearagua  that  to  free  of  explottatlon.  op- 
WiMilnn.  backwardneos:  a  tree,  progreastve, 
end  independent  country. 

The  revolutionary  government  will  apply 
the  following  measuiea  of  a  poUtlcal  charac- 
ter 

A.  It  will  endow  revolutionary  power  with 
a  structure  that  allows  tho  full  participation 
of  the  entire  people,  on  the  national  level  as 
weQ  aa  the  local  level  (departmental,  munlc- 
tpal  naighborfaood). 

B.  It  will  guarantee  that  all  dtlaens  can 
fully  exerctoe  aU  individual  freedom  and  it 
will  inspnrt  human  rights. 


■eeuted  for  partlflpt!'^  in  the  revolution- 
ary struggle. 

O.  It  will  aeverely  punish  the  gangsters 
who  are  guilty  of  persecuting,  informing  on. 
obtMlng,  torturtrtf.  or  murdering  revolution- 
ariea  and  the  people. 

H.  Tbooe  indlvlduato  who  occupy  high  po- 
Utlcal poata  aa  a  result  of  rigged  elections 
and  military  coupe  will  be  stripped  of  their 
political  rights. 

The  revolutionary  government  will  apply 
the  following  measures  of  an  economic  char- 
acter. 

A.  It  will  expropriate  the  landed  estates, 
factorlea.  companiea.  buildings,  means  of 
transportation,  and  other  wealth  usurped 
by  the  Somosa  family  and  accumulated 
through  the  mtoapproprlatlon  and  plimder 
of  the  nation's  wealth. 

a  It  wOl  exproprtate  the  landed  eaUtaa. 
taetorlea,  companiea,  means  of  transporta- 
tion, and  other  wealth  usurped  by  the  poUU- 
M^nm  and  military  officers,  and  all  other  ac- 
f^wipiii^,  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
praaent  regime's  admlnlstraUve  corrupUon. 

C.  It  will  natlonaUze  the  wealth  of  all  the 
foreign  companiea  that  exploit  the  mineral. 
forest,  maritime,  and  other  kinds  of  re- 
souroea 

D.  It  wiU  establiah  workers'  control  over 
the  admlntotrattve  management  of  the  fac- 
torlea and  other  wealth  that  are  expropriat- 
ed and  nationalised. 

E.  It  will  centralise  the  mass  transtt  serv- 
ice.   , 

P.  It  will  naUonalixe  the  banking  system, 
which  will  be  placed  at  the  exclusive  service 
of  the  country's  economic  development. 

0.  It  will  eotablish  an  Independent  curren- 
cy. 

H.  It  will  refuse  to  honor  the  loans  Im- 
pooed  on  the  country  by  the  Yankee  monop- 
olies or  those  of  any  other  power. 

1.  It  will  establish  commercial  relations 
with  all  countries,  whatever  their  system,  to 
I)eneflt  the  country's  economic  develop- 
ment. 

J  It  will  establish  a  suitable  taxation 
poUcy,  which  will  be  applied  with  strict  Jus- 
tice. 

K.  It  will  prohibit  usury.  Thto  prohibition 
wm  apply  to  NIcaraguan  naUonato  as  weU  as 
foreigners. 

li.  It  will  protect  the  small  and  medlum- 
slae  owners  (producers,  merchants)  while  re- 
stricting the  excesses  that  lead  to  the  ex- 
plottatlon of  the  workers. 

M.  It  will  eatabltoh  state  control  over  for- 
eign trade,  with  an  eye  to  diversifying  It  aitd 
making  It  independent. 

N.  It  wHl  rigorously  restrict  the  Importa- 
tion of  luxury  items. 

O.  It  will  plan  the  national  economy,  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  anarchy  diaractertstlc  of 
the  capttallat  syitem  of  production.  An  Im- 
portant part  of  thto  planning  will  focus  on 
the  Industrialization  and  electrification  of 
the  country. 


The  Sandlntota  people's  rerolution  will 
work  out  an  agrarian  policy  that  aehlevea 
an  authentic  agrarian  reform:  a  reform  that 
wm.  in  the  Immwlistr  turn,  carry  out  mas- 
sive dtotrlbutlon  of  the  land,  elimlnallng  the 
iMwi  grata  by  the  large  landlordB  In  favor  of 
the  worketa  (anall  producer!)  who  labor  on 
the  land. 

A.  It  ami  expropriate  and  eliminate  the 
capltaltot  and  feudal  eatatea. 

B.  It  will  turn  over  the  land  to  the  peaa- 
anta.  free  of  charge,  tn  accordance  with  the 
principle  that  the  land  should  belong  to 
those  who  wwk  it. 

C.  It  will  carry  out  a  development  plan  for 
livestock  raising  aimed  at  dlverslfjrtng  and 
Imiosslnf  the  productivity  of  that  aector. 

D.  It  will  guarantee  the  peaaanU  the  fol- 
lowing rights: 

1.  Timely    and    adequate    agricultural 

credit  _     , 

2.  Marketability  (a  guaranteed  market  for 
their  production). 

I.  TeeluUcal  assistance. 

E.  It  will  protect  the  patriotic  landowners 
who  collaborate  with  the  guerrilla  struggle, 
by  paying  them  for  their  Undholdings  that 
exceed  the  limit  eatabliahed  by  the  revolu- 
tionary government. 

F.  It  will  stimulate  and  encourage  the 
peasants  to  organlae  themselvea  in  coopera- 
tivea.  so  they  can  take  their  destiny  Into 
their  own  hands  and  directly  participate  In 
the  development  of  the  country. 

O.  It  will  abolish  the  debU  the  peasantry 
Incurred  to  the  landlord  and  any  type  of 
usurer. 

H.  It  will  fliin!"«**  the  forced  Idleness 
that  exists  for  moat  of  the  year  In  the  coun- 
tryside, and  It  will  be  attenUve  to  creating 
sources  of  Jobs  for  the  present  population. 


in.  BKvoLonoa  la  coLToax  ajto  xoucATioa 
Xhe  Sandlntota  people's  revolution  will  es- 
tablish the  baaea  for  the  development  of  the 
national  culture,  the  people's  education,  and 
university  reform. 

A.  It  will  push  forward  a  massive  cam- 
paign to  Immediately  wipe  out  "illiteracy." 

B.  It  will  develop  the  national  culture  and 
will  root  out  the  neooolcmial  penetration  in 
our  culture. 

C.  It  WiU  reocue  the  progressive  intellectu- 
als, and  their  works  that  have  artoen 
throughout  our  history,  from  the  neglect  tn 
which  they  have  been  maintained  by  the 
anU-people's  regimes. 

D.  It  will  give  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  educaUon  at  the  vari- 
ous levels  (primary.  Intermediate,  technical, 
university,  etc.),  and  education  will  be  free 
at  all  leveto  and  obligatory  at  some. 

E.  It  wOl  grant  scholarships  at  various 
leveto  of  education  to  studenU  who  have 
limited  economic  resources.  The  sdurfar- 
ships  wUl  Include  housing,  food,  clothing, 
books,  and  transportation. 

F.  It  will  train  more  and  better  teachers 
who  have  the  scientific  knowledge  that  the 
present  era  requires,  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
OUT  entire  student  population. 

0.  It  will  n^**^*'***  the  centers  of  pri- 
vate education  that  have  been  immorally 
turned  into  industries  by  merchanU  who 
hypocritically  Invoke  religious  principles. 

H.  It  will  adapt  the  teaching  programs  to 
the  nee(to  of  the  country,  it  wHl  apply  teach- 
ing methods  to  the  scientific  and  reaearch 
needs  of  the  country. 

1.  It  will  carry  out  a  university  reform 
that  will  Include,  among  other  things,  the 
following  measurea: 


1.  It  wUl  reacue  the  unlveraity  from  the 
domination  of  the  exploiting  rlsssss.  so  it 
can  aarra  the  real  creatora  and  ahapen  of 
our  culture:  the  people.  ITniverstty  instruc- 
tion must  be  oriented  around  man.  around 
the  people.  The  university  muat  stop  being  a 
brnnrtlng  ground  for  bureaucratic  egottota. 

X  Blmlnate  the  «*i««^><H»ti'ftlfln  In  aoceas 
to  university  daasea  suffered  by  youth  from 
the  working  class  and  peasantry. 

5.  Inereaae  the  state  budget  for  the  unl- 
ventty  ao  there  are  the  eoooomic  reaouroes 
to  aolve  the  various  problema  confronting  it. 

4.  Majority  student  representation  oo  the 
boards  of  departments,  keeping  In  mind 
that  the  student  lM>dy  to  the  main  segment 
of  the  unlveraity  popiilatlon 

6.  Piralnatie  the  neo-oolonlal  penetration 
of  the  unlveraity,  fapeclally  the  penetration 
by  the  North  American  monopollea  through 
the  charity  donations  of  the  paeudophl- 
lanthroplc  foundations. 

A.  Promotion  of  free,  experimental,  scien- 
tific Investigation  that  must  contribute  to 
''•*""g  with  national  and  universal  ques- 
tion. 

7.  Strengthen  the  unity  of  the  students, 
faculty,  and  investigators  with  the  whole 
people,  by  perpetuating  the  aelfless  example 
of  the  students  and  Intellectuato  who  have 
offered  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  the  patri- 
otic kleaL 

nr.  LABOB  LaoiaunoM  an  aocuL  sacuairr 
The  Sandinista  people's  revolution  will 
eliminate  the  injustice  of  the  living  and 
working  conditions  suffered  by  the  worltlng 
dass  under  the  brutal  exploitation,  and  will 
Institute  labor  legislation  and  social  aastot- 


A.  It  will  enact  a  labor  code  that  will  regu- 
late, among  other  things,  the  following 
rights: 

1.  It  will  adopt  the  principle  that  "thooe 
who  dont  work  don't  eat,"  of  course  wMny 
excepUona  for  thoae  who  are  unable  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  process  of  prodxictlon  due  to 
age  (children,  old  people),  medical  condi- 
tion, or  other  reasons  beycmd  their  control. 

2.  Strict  enforcement  of  the  eight-hour 
work  day. 

t.  The  income  of  the  workers  (arages  and 
other  benefits)  must  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
their  dally  needs. 

4.  Respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  worker, 
prohibiting  and  puniahlng  unjust  treatment 
of  workers  in  the  course  of  their  labor. 

5.  Abolition  of  imjustified  firlnga. 

6.  Obligation  to  pay  wagea  in  the  period 
required  by  law. 

7.  Right  of  all  workers  to  periodic  vaca- 
tions. 

B.  It  will  eliminate  the  scourge  of  unem- 
ployment 

C.  It  will  extend  the  scope  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  to  all  the  workers  and  public 
employeea  in  the  country.  The  aoope  wQl  in- 
clude coverage  for  Ulueas,  physical  incapac- 
ity, and  retirement 

D.  It  will  provide  free  medical  assistance 
to  the  entire  population.  It  will  set  up  clin- 
ks and  bospitato  throughout  the  national 
territory. 

K.  It  win  undertake  massive  campaigns  to 
eradicate  endemic  Illnesses  and  prevent  epi- 


F.  It  will  carry  out  urlMtn  reform,  which 
wOl  provide  each  family  with  adequate  shel- 
ter. It  win  put  an  end  to  profiteering  specu- 
latloo  in  urban  land  (subdivisions,  urban 
caoatruetlon.  rental  housing)  that  exploits 
the  need  that  working  families  In  the  dtlea 
have  for  an  adequate  roof  over  their  heads 
In  order  to  live. 


0.  It  wUl  Initiate  and  expand  the  con- 
struction of  adequate  houaing  for  the  peas- 
ant population. 

H.  It  wHl  reduce  the  charges  for  water, 
light  sewers,  urban  beauUflcatlon;  It  wlU 
apply  programa  to  extend  all  these  services 
to  the  entire  urban  and  rural  population. 

1.  It  will  encourage  participation  In  sports 
of  all  typea  and  eategmies. 

J.  It  will  el1minat.r  the  humiliation  of  beg- 
ging by  putting  the  above  mentioned  prac- 
ticea  into  practlee. 

V.  siimaiaiaATiva  Romarr 

The  Sandinista  people's  revolution  wHl 
root  out  administrative  governmental  cor- 
ruption, and  wUl  establish  strict  admtailstra- 
tlve  honesty. 

A.  It  will  aboliah  the  criminal  vice  indus- 
try (proatltutlan.  gambling,  drug  use,  etc, 
which  the  privileged  sector  of  the  National 
Ouard  and  the  foreign  parasites  exploit. 

B.  It  will  establish  strict  ccmtrol  over  the 
coQeetion  of  taxea  to  prevent  government 
funtlorutflea  from  profiting,  putting  an  er>d 
to  the  normal  practice  of  the  present  re- 
gime's official  agendea. 

C.  It  will  end  the  arbitrary  actions  of  the 
members  of  the  ON,  who  plunder  the  popu- 
lation through  the  subterfuge  of  local  taxes. 
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D.  It  will  put  an  end  to  the  situation 
wherein  military  commanders  appropriate 
the  budget  that  to  supposed  to  go  to  take 
care  of  cmnmon  prisoners,  and  It  will  estab- 
lish centers  designed  to  rehabilitate  theae 
wrongdoera. 

E.  It  will  abolish  the  smuggling  that  to 
practiced  on  a  large  scale  by  the  gang  of 
politicians,  officers,  and  foreigners  who  are 
the  regime's  aocompUcea. 

F.  It  will  severely  punish  persons  who 
engage  In  Crimea  against  administrative 
hcmesty  (embeaslement  «»«iiggHng,  traffick- 
ing in  vices,  etc),  using  greatest  severity 
when  it  Involves  elements  active  in  the  revo- 
lutionary movement 

VI.  BKDicoBroaATioa  or  thx  atlshtic  coast 
The  Sandinista  pe<K>le's  revolution  will 
put  Into  practice  a  special  plan  for  the  At- 
lantic (Toast,  which  has  l>een  abandoned  to 
total  neglect  in  order  to  incorporate  thto 
area  Into  the  nation's  life. 

A.  It  wlU  end  the  unjust  exploitation  the 
Atlantic  Coast  has  suffered  throughout  his- 
tory by  the  foreign  monopolies,  especially 
Yankee  imperialism. 

B.  It  wlU  prepare  suitable  lands  in  the 
Bone  for  the  development  of  agriculture  and 
ranching. 

C.  It  will  establish  conditions  that  encoiu-- 
age  the  development  of  the  fishing  and 
forest  Industrlea. 

D.  It  will  encourage  the  flourishing  of  thto 
region's  local  cultiual  values,  which  flow 
from  the  specific  aspects  of  its  historic  tra- 
dlUon. 

E.  It  will  arlpe  out  the  odious  discrimina- 
tion to  which  the  lndlg«ious  Mlslf1t4m, 
Sumos,  Ramas.  and  Blacks  of  thto  region  are 
subjected. 

vn.  ntAWCiPATXOK  or  woKm 
The  Handinista  people's  revolution  will 
aboltoh  the  odious  diacriminatlon  that 
women  have  been  subjected  to  compared  to 
men;  it  will  establish  economic  political, 
and  cultural  equality  between  woman  and 


C.  It  wUl  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  ser- 
vitude that  women  suffer,  which  to  reflected 
in  the  tragedy  of  the  abandoned  worktag 
mother. 

D.  It  wm  establish  for  children  liom  out 
of  wedlock  the  rl^t  to  equal  protactkm  by 
the  revolutionary  institutions. 

E.  It  wm  estaUlsh  day-care  centers  for  the 
care  and  attention  of  the  children  of  work- 
ing women. 

P.  It  wffl  establiah  a  two-month  maternity 
leave  before  and  after  Urth  tar  wouen  who 
woi^ 

O.  It  wm  ralae  women's  poimeal.  cultural, 
and  vocational  leveto  throuiAi  thdr  partici- 
pation in  the  revolutionary  iirnr<as 


A.  It  wm  pay  special  attention  to  the 
mother  and  chUd. 

B.  It  wm  eliminate  prostltuticm  and  other 
social  vices,  through  which  the  dignity  of 
women  will  be  raised. 


vm.  aasPBui  roa  aauoioxra  bbjbv 
The  Sandinista  people's  revolution  wm 
giuuantee  the  population  of  believers  the 
freedom  to  profess  any  reUgloo. 

A.  It  arm  respect  the  right  of  dtlMna  to 
profeos  and  practice  any  religious  belief. 

B.  It  wm  support  the  work  of  priests  and 
other  religious  figures  who  defend  the  work- 
ing people. 

iz.  umaraausMT  poaxtoa  pouct 
The  Sandinista  people's  revolution  wm 
eliminate  the  foreign  policy  of  submission 
to  Yankee  imperialism,  and  wm  earaWtoh  a 
patriotic  foreign  policy  of  abaolute  "-"~»»' 
independence  and  one  that  to  for  authentic 
universal  peace. 

A.  It  wm  put  an  end  to  the  Yankee  inter- 
ference In  the  internal  problems  of  Nlcara- 
giui  and  wm  practice  a  pcdlcy  of  mutual  re- 
spect with  other  countries  and  fraternal  col- 
laboration between  peoplea. 

B.  It  wm  expel  the  Yankee  military  mis- 
sion the  so-called  Peace  Corpa  (spies  in  the 
guise  of  technicians),  and  military  and  simi- 
lar political  elementa  who  ooostltute  a  bare- 
faced lnterventl<m  In  the  country. 

C.  It  wm  accept  eomomlc  and  technical 
aid  from  any  country,  Init  always  snd  only 
when  thto  does  not  involve  political  compro- 
mises. 

D.  Together  with  other  pecqdes  of  the 
world  it  wm  promote  a  campaign  in  favor  at 
authentic  universal  peace. 

E.  It  wm  abrogate  aU  treaties,  signed  with 
any  foreign  power,  that  damage  national 
sovereignty. 

X.  cxaraAL  AMxaicAM  raonx's  uiiitt 
The  Sandinista  people's  revolution  to  for 
the  true  union  of  the  (Toitral  American  peo- 
ples in  a  single  country. 

A.  It  wm  support  authentic  unity  with  the 
fraternal  peoples  of  Central  Amnrira.  Thto 
imlty  wm  lead  the  way  to  coordinating  the 
efforts  to  achieve  national  Uberatlon  and  ea- 
tabltoh a  new  system  without  imperialist 
domination  or  national  betrayaL 

B.  It  wm  eUminate  the  ao^alled  Integrar 
tlon.  whose  aim  to  to  Increase  Central  Amer- 
ica's submission  to  the  North  American  mo- 
nopollea and  the  local  reacttanary  f  oroea. 

zi.  sousAaiTT  AMoaa  raonas 
The  Sandinista  people's  revolution  wm 
put  an  txkd  to  the  use  of  the  national  terri- 
tory as  a  base  for  Yankee  aggreaaton  against 
other  fraternal  peoples  and  wm  put  Into 
practice  mmtant  solidarity  with  fraternal 
peoples  fighting  tar  their  liberation. 

A.  It  wffl  actively  support  the  struggle  of 
the  peoples  of  Asia,  AMca,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica against  the  new  and  old  oolonialtom  and 
against  the  ccHnmon  enemy:  Yankee  imperi- 


B.  It  wm  support  the  struggle  of  the  Black 
people  and  aU  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  an  authentic  democracy  and 
equal  rights. 
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B.  In  Vtmwh-  ,..,.. . 

_m__  _\_  m  ■ii'iTi *  tiM  old  an>7 

«m  to  «U*  to  piv  *  («*•  provMloc  tlMT 


ioCUm 

the  MV  pMpto^ 
[•MUty  aad  lU  tao- 

"attwmtoBUkti  toth>eoB«douieMot 

I  o(  ttM  pMpla^  UBy  tlMpfln- 

oC  baakw  UmmmIvm  on  tiMir  own 

I  In  Um  (uUniBMnt  of  ttMtr  dutlw  and 

tt»«  ilBUluwiMit  ol  tU  their  enatlr*  areUrl- 

k  It  win  dswcn  tlM  rtfoluttaoary  IdMla 
a<  tlM  iiiMiitiwi  of  tho  pMpio'a  uny  with 
an  «y«  towud  •moctlMnlnf  tbeir  iMtrtoOe 
9irtt  and  tbair  flm  oonvtetlan  to  flcht 
until  vletary  to  aelitaved.  owrunmhw  obrt^' 


An  ataMlut*  tnaranttt  of  ft— don  of 
fimiMlInn  o<  ttM  wokan  and  wrtttan  . 
and  of  all  tadhrldual  and  poUtteal  rtshta. 

D  1810 

Sfon  tb«  wordinc  la  hMmttngly  ilmi- 
]MX.  And  wltnflM  Cute  today.  Wbat  we 
hav*  to  an  hlstortml  preoedent  for  the 
esUUtahnMnt  of  a  Soviet  client  etate: 
And  if  the  historical  model  contlnuee 
to  f  oUov  lU  pattern,  what  we  wOl  have 
la  not  onU  •  cooeolklatlfm  of  political 
power  already  eetabUahed  by  Fidel 
Caetro  In  Cute  but  alec  a  country, 
mearafua.  that  wUl  menace  thla  heml- 
■phere  militarily  In  a  manner  already 
evidenced  in  Cuba. 

We  cannot  afford  the  eetabllshment 
of  iiv^>M*  Communlet  dlctatonhip  in 
this  hemisphere,  a  dictatorship  that 
wfll  ultimately  te  Joined  with  Cute  In 
their  '"•^"um  patholodcal  hatred  for 
the  United  States.  Nothlnc  would 
threaten  peace  more.  We  have  a 
chance  to  stop  that  Commimtat  ad- 
vance and  that  Communist  agsresslon. 
not  lust  here  today  but  in  the  future, 
by  rimMTiiitnt  to  support  those  in 
Nlcaracua  who  are  flshtlnc  for  free- 


F.  tt  wm  tors*  a  eooaeloiiB  dtadpUne  In 
tlM  lanks  ol  tlM  paoplt^  anny  and  wOl  en- 
Um  doaa  tlaa  that  miat  odat  be- 
I  tha  eonbataata  and  the  people. 

O.  n  win  flstaUtota  obUsatory  military 
aarvteand  win  ana  the  atadaota.  workais. 
^^^  tanaen.  wlko— otsantoMl  In  people's  ml- 
m^  win  defend  the  rtsbU  won  asalnet 
tlM  kMVttable  attack  by  the  reactlooary 
fofffft  of  the  country  and  Yankee  Imperial- 


. ^M  ravotatlan  wfll 

sr^Mide  to  and  vener- 

atton  of  our  homdaada  martyn  and  wfll 
rmrtinMt  the  f»«fa«<wf  nw^p**  of  berotom 
and  iiilllMiniiM  they  have  bequeathed  to  ua. 

A.  It  win  educate  the  new  cenerstlona  In 
ateRMl  iTBtttude  and  venerattoi  toward 
tbaae  who  have  fallen  In  the  etrussle  to 
make  Wearaiua  a  free  homriand. 

B.  It  wfll  eatabUah  a  aeooodary  achool  to 
iM^r—*"  the  children  of  our  people**  mar- 

tyia. 

C.  It  wfll  toeukate  to  the  entire  people  the 
ImperWiable  yf««p««  of  our  martyrs,  de- 
foBdtns  the  revdutloaary  ideal:  Ever 
onward  to  Tletoryl 

lir.  SWEBNET.  A  close  reading  of 
these  two  documents  shows  them  to  be 
nasnntlsllT  Identical,  almost  aa  if  the 
SandlnlBta  profram  had  been  written 
in  part  by  Caatro  hlmaelf .  For  exam- 
ple, and  I  quote  only  one  of  several 
yjiwiiar  usaaaira  the  Sandinistas 
pledced.  snd  I  quote: 

To  allow  the  tuU  parttdpation  of  the 
people  in  govemment,  whUe  guaranteeinc 
that  an  [Itlsnns  can  fuUy  ezerdae  their  indl- 


Castro.  In  similar  languase  in  his 
manifesto  pledged,  and  again  I  quote: 


It  ia  ironic  that  the  Sandinistas,  aa 
did  the  Cubana  three  decades  ago. 
hold  themselves  out  to  be  martyn.  It 
is  ironic,  in  conclusion,  because  today 
we  have  a  chance  to  help  the  true 
martyrs  in  Nicaragua,  those  people  in 
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a  country  that  Is  so  dominated  by  an 

emerging  oommunlam. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  S  mlnutea  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  DtmaixtI. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
X  want  to  commend  and  compliment 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Middle  Bast  and  Europe,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  HamiltoiiI. 
for  a  very  eloquent  and  profound 
statement.  He  outlined  a  policy  today 
that  in  my  Judgment,  if  followed  by 
the  United  SUtea,  would  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  of  the  conflict  In  Nicara- 
gua, not  a  confrontation  ss  proposed 
by  the  Michel  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  United 
States  has  an  important  role  to  play  in 
resolving  the  Central  American  con- 
flict, it  should  be  the  role  of  partici- 
pant, not  that  of  sole  decisionmaker. 
On  too  many  occasions  In  the  past,  our 
well-intentioned  assistance  has  pro- 
duced foreign  policy  backflrea.  unan- 
ticipated oonaequences.  and  serious 
dlsssters. 

The  administration's  intentions  and 
actions  toward  Nicaragua,  an  inde- 
pendent Third  World  country,  are 
against  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
U.S.  General  Assembly  which  specifi- 
cally states  that: 

Every  state  has  an  Inalienable  right  to 
chooee  lU  own  political,  economic,  sodal 
and  cultural  ■ystems,  without  Interference 
In  any  form  by  another  State,  and  no  state 
may  use  or  encourage  the  use  of  economic. 


Pftltttj^i.  or  any  other  typo  of  measurea  to 
eoeroe  another  state  In  order  to  obtain  from 
It  the  sulMwtlluatloo  of  the  exerdae  of  Ite 
sovereign  rlghte  and  to  secure  tram  tt  ad- 
vantages of  any  kind. 

We  must  recognise  and  respect  the 
sovereignty  and  aspirations  of  the  Nlc- 
araguan  people  to  practice  their  rights 
to  self-detemdnatlon  and  political  in- 
dependence. Other  independent  Third 
World  countriea  are  naturally  upset 
and  concerned  that  the  behavior  of 
the  United  States  toward  Nicaragua 
could  weU  be  repeated  toward  any 
other  Third  World  government  which 
the  United  States  does  not  happen  to 
favor  or  like. 

There  is  no  rationale  for  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  impose  an  economic 
embargo  against  Nicaragua.  The  step 
was  not  taken  after  any  economic 
analysis  of  what  purposes  the  sanc- 
tions would  serve.  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shults  stated  that  the  results 
could  be  impressive  if  the  restrictions 
were  generalised.  But  of  course  there 
has  not  been  any  participation  in  the 
boycott  by  other  nations,  and  the 
United  States  stands  quite  alone  In  Its 
position.  European  response  has  been 
uniformly  negative  and  the  Latin 
American  countries  in  general  view 
the  measure  with  dislike.  What  the 
United  SUtes  needs  to  do  is  use  U.8. 
aid  and  trade  in  a  way  that  encourages 
the  nations  In  the  region  to  work  to- 
gether toward  peace  and  development 
instead  of  fighting  with  each  other. 

It  is  true  that  no  American  who  is 
concerned  about  democracy  and  peace 
in  Central  America  can  be  encouraged 
by  the  developments  that  have  oc- 
cured  in  Nicaragua  in  the  past  2  years. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Ortega  went  to 
Moscow  seeking  economic  aid  should 
not.  however,  be  used  ss  an  excuse  to 
put  more  pressure  on  Nicaragua.  It  is 
already  surrounded  by  political  and. 
doubtless,  military  pressures.  Where 
else  should  Mr.  Ortega  have  gone  but 
to  probably  the  only  country  that  will 
offer  the  level  of  economic  aid  that 
Nicaragua  needs?  The  key  questions 
here  are.  Why  is  the  sltuaUon  deterio- 
rating, and  what  can  be  done  to  Im- 
prove the  situation? 

Having  already  made  the  Nlcara- 
guan  military  dependent  upon  the  So- 
viets by  financing  a  guerrilla  war 
against  them,  and  having  already  es- 
tablished a  continuous  military  pres- 
ence in  Hondurss,  the  administration's 
most  recent  actions  have  the  practical 
result  of  making  Nlcaragtia  economi- 
cally dependent  on  Moscow  as  welL 
The  radicallzatlon  of  the  Sandlnlsta 
revolution  Is  due.  in  part,  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  is  pushing  the 
Nicaraguans  into  the  arms  of  the  Sovi- 
et*- 

In  the  past  2  years  a  rather  insidi- 
ous, self-fulfilling  interactive  process 
between  both  the  United  States  and 
Nicaragua  has  been  at  work.  Hard-line, 
milltarlsitlc  approaches  by  the  United 


States  have  brought  as  a  defensive  re- 
aetkm  hard-line,  mflltarlstlc  responses 
by  the  Sandinistas  who.  by  doing  so. 
confirmed  the  wont  fears  of  the 
United  States  that  Nlcarsgua  is  en- 
gaged In  a  warfare  against  iU  neigh- 
bors, thus  endangering  T3&.  security 
with  the  result  that  neither  Govern- 
ment trusts  the  other  enough  to  nego- 
tiate seriously. 

The  administration's  fear  of  commu- 
nism may  well  be  real:  but  if  the 
United  States  Is  truly  determined  to 
Include  Central  America  In  Its  policy 
of  containment,  it  has  to  be  done  with 
the  ethnical  consistency  needed  to  gal- 
vanise the  peoplea  of  the  hemi^here 
in  a  conunon  defenae  effort.  I  do  not 
see  how  it  could  be  possible  to  stand 
up  in  the  name  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom, while  establishing  alliances  with 
groups  who  persistently  violate  hiunan 
rights. 

The  administration  has  discouraged 
dialog  among  the  various  groups  in 
the  region.  A  National  Security  Coun- 
cO  Memorandum  leaked  to  the  press  in 
the  fall  of  1984.  expressed  relief  that 
the  United  States  had  successfully 
"trumped  the  Contadora  process",  im- 
plying that  the  U.S.  objective  Is  to  try 
to  keep  Contadora  negotiations  off 
balance. 

For  the  United  States,  as  a  nonpartl- 
•■Ipant.  to  have  rejected  the  Contadora 
treaty,  ss  it  did  in  October  1M4.  Is  ar- 
rogant and  wrong.  Arrogant  because  it 
suggests  that  we  know  the  security  in- 
terests of  Venesuela.  Panama.  Colom- 
bia, and  Mexico  better  than  do  the 
leaders  of  those  nations.  Wrong  be- 
cause Contadora  represents  the  means 
to  reach  a  diplomatic  aolution.  and 
UA  policy  in  Central  America  should 
te  to  encourage  a  trend  away  from  to- 
talitarian rule  and  to  se^  greater  co- 
operation with  regional  peacemakers. 

After  80  years  in  which  the  United 
States  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  ex- 
panding respect  for  intematfamal  law. 
we  are  dlscxissing  a  trip  to  Moscow  and 
letting  embarrassment  take  prece- 
dence over  principles.  Ortega  made  a 
trip  to  Moscow  sbnply  because  his 
counUr  needs  ecmomlc  aid.  and  this 
Is  a  fact  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  UJB.  Congress.  Embarrassment  is 
what  we  should  feel  if  we  have  to  face 
again  the  prospect  of  a  vote  that 
means  more  war,  more  suffering,  more 
hardship,  and  more  atrodUes  for  the 
people  In  Nicaragua. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
the  Hamilton-Barnes  amendment,  snd 
ask  for  an  "aye"  vote. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  frmn  Missou- 
ri [Mr.  SkxltoiiI. 

Mr.  8KELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  share  something  with  the 
Members. 

On  my  recent  trip  to  Nicaragua.  I 
talked  with  many  people  from  various 
walks  of  life.  Frmn  the  Nlcarsguan 
Government  officials.  I  received  the 
party  line.  But  In  talking  with  other 
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oonoemed  Nicaraguans  suffering 
under  the  h»w<«h<p  of  the  Sandlnlsta 
regime.  I  got  a  far  different  story. 

One  individual,  a  Nlcaraguan  busi- 
nessman—who wanted  the  United 
States  to  assist  the  Contras— ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  UJ3.  Con- 
gress has  been  blinded  by  the  imtruths 
and  distortions  of  a  very  sophisticated 
public  relations  campaign  run  from 
Hfi^T'*.  with  assistance  from 
Havana  snd  Moscow. 

'TfXtii  Bsdnfim  snd  disappointment  in 
his  voice,  this  Nlcaraguan  businessman 
told  me  that  Communist  projects  are: 
"made  in  Moscow";  "planned  in 
Havana":  "defended  by  the  UJ3.  Con- 
gress": and  "suffered  by  the  people  of 
Nicaragua." 

Today,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
give  Yifxpt  to  that  concerned  Nlcara- 
guan and  his  fellow  countrymen  who 
are  suffering  imdn-  the  Sandinistas 

Today,  we  as  a  Congress  can  chart  a 
new  course  and  establish  a  positive 
public  policy  on  a  bipartisan  basis, 
which  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
democracy  ki  Nicaragua. 

Thus.  I  urge  that  we  vote  down  this 
smmdment  and  pass  the  McCurdy- 
Michel-McDade  amendment  unencum- 
bered by  other  amendments. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvsnla  [Mr.  KosmATxal. 

Mr.  K08TMATER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hour  Is  late,  and  the  die  is  cast  I 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  congratu- 
lating those  on  the  other  side  for  their 
victory,  for  they  have  won  and  we  «>- 
parently  have  been  defeated.  But  that 
victory,  I  think,  will  shortly  tiu-n  to 
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ashes  in  all  our  mouths.  For  by  reject- 
ing the  Boland  amendment  we  have 
lifted  an  Important  legislative  and  po- 
litical restraint  on  the  military  con- 
duct of  this  administration  in  Central 
America.  And  by  rejecting  the  Gep- 
hardt smendment.  we  have  pulled  the 
plug  on  the  peace  process  and  denied 
that  kind  of  incentive  which  could  be. 
I  think,  so  compelling  and  so  appeal- 
ing to  the  Nlcaraguan  Government. 

BCr.  Chairman,  foreign  policy  is  the 
business  oftm  of  sending  signals,  and 
this  House  this  day  has  sent  a  signal 
to  the  world  and  to  this  administra- 
tion. We  have  given  this  administra- 
tion a  green  light  In  Central  America 
to  do  vlrUially  anjrthlng  It  wants  mili- 
tarily. And  what  is  It  that  they  want? 
They  have  not  been  equivocal  or  am- 
biguous. They  have  made  it  precisely 
dear  what  they  want  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

They  want  more  mtmey  for  more 
military  assistance.  They  want  to  en- 
large and  expand  the  force  of  Contras. 
They  want  to  overthrow  the  Nlcara- 
guan Government.  They  have  talked 
even  of  the  eventual  uae  of  American 
troops.  No  one  can  say  whoe  this  road 
leads  and  where  this  administration  Is 
headed. 


So  what  is  next?  WOl  the  Sandinis- 
tas badi  off  aa  a  result  of  what  we 
have  done  todajr?  'WOl  they  somehow 
relinquish  power?  There  Is  not  a 
chance  in  the  world  that  what  we  have 
done  today  wOl  Intimidate  the  Sandi- 
nistas. They  are  going  to  dig  in  even 
further  than  they  were  before,  and 
they  will  go  badi  to  the  Cubana  and 
the  Soviets  to  get  more  sswistanre 
than  they  have  ever  gotten  in  the 
past 

Will  the  Contras  prevail?  Is  this 
enough  aasistaDoe  to  help  the  Ccmtras 
prevail  militarily?  Thla  la  the  Contra 
force  which  has  not  been  able  to  hold 
a  single  village  in  Nicaragua.  This  is  a 
military  force  which  has  not  seised  a 
single  square  inch  of  territory  In  Nica- 
ragua. 

The  cratral  test  of  any  polley  oug^t 
to  be  whether  it  works.  Is  It  practical? 
Is  it  achieving  Its  objectives?  Who 
here  can  say  that  this  administration's 
policy  has  worked?  Where  are  we 
today  as  (HHMsed  to  where  we  were  S 
years  ago? 

So  what  will  hi«>pai?  The  military 
struggle  in  the  next  year  will  widen 
and  deepen.  The  chance  of  negotia- 
tions wHl  rttmiTikih  Both  sides  will 
only  harden  their  podtlons. 

The  great  stnmgth  of  our  coimtry  Is 
our  morsl  capacity  to  lead,  to  lead  by 
example,  not  by  military  tome.  Those 
prlncU)les  are  embodied  In  pragmatic, 
practical  and  realistic  terms  In  the 
HamUton-Bames  prc^wsal.  and  unless 
we  redeem  ourselves  and  adopt  HamU- 
ton-Bames. we  will  be  bacA  here  a 
year  from  now.  a  year  item  then,  and 
a  year  from  then,  closer  not  to  peace, 
only  closer  to  war  in  Central  America. 

D  1820 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  McEwxwl. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
got  it  right  the  first  time  when  we  de- 
feated this  amendment  in  April  by  a 
vote  of  123  to  303.  The  only  thing  that 
has  changed  since  then  is  that  Dear 
Ccwoandante  Ortega  has  made  his 
ninth  pilgrimage  to  Moscow  to  cele- 
brate his  victories,  to  pay  homage  to 
his  sponsors  and  arrange  for  more 
Soviet  gifts  of  bomte  and  bullets  and 
rockets  like  these  showered  upon  de- 
fenseless Hondurana. 

So  here  we  are  again.  Thla  amend- 
ment would  make  the  Congreaa  of  the 
United  States  the  guarantors  of  the 
safety  of  the  ruthleai  Sandlnlsta 
regime  snd  protect  them  from  their 
own  people.  The  U.S.  Congress  would 
become  the  enforcer  of  the  Breahnev 
doctrine. 

The  Sandlnlstaa'  efforts  to  estahllah 
totalitarian  control  over  Nlcaraguan 
society  has  genented  widespread  in- 
digenous opposition  and  support  for 
the  democratic  oppocttl(m.  The  Sandi- 
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hav*  titod  to  onah  tbat  oppoil- 

ttoB.  bfot  thus  ter  hM«  not  wieceoded. 

But  MBM  vottld  haw  IM  holp  the 
naiiilliitotM  bjr  flDoounctnt  the  demo- 
ormtto  iMlrtenrn  to  ftve  up  their  itruc- 
git  tor  fTMdom.  to  lesfe  MlowMua. 

Tlili  ■iiwmHiwnl  «9b  to  the  hunsnr, 
ttred  freedam  flshter 

Do  you  want  na*  food.  &  riilrt.  %  daw 
fm^Bi  tar  your  woondr  Good.  AU  you 
iHwo  to  do  to  atop  flthttac  tar  tbo  boBt^uad 
tht  you  lo»o.  tho  IwdBw  thet  you  boMow 
to,  atandaa  your  oountry  to  Um  PIA  tho 
ttM  ^ak  aameiiB,  Um  Cukano. 
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vfll  now  *'*iT*"  hut  In  hope  thmt  the 
path  of  peace  can  be  found. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
mlnutea  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  LAOOMAaanio]. 

Mr.  LAOOMARBINO.  Mr.  Chalr- 
a  lot  hae  been  eald  here  this 


Well,  thta  to  not  the  bold  pottejr  of  a 
tTM  people.  Thto  ie  the  Carter-Vanoe 
POMCT  of  M*  abwv*""*"*  ■*ii«iH«troHnn 
which  ladBed  the  strength  or  the  will 
to  stand  by  tts  friends  and  to  support 
the  ortnrtpira  In  which  It  prof eaeed  to 
beUere. 

We  say  America  stands  for  freedom 
and  JiMtlce  In  Nicaragua,  but  If  we 
adopt  this  amendment  It  Is  clear  we 
raaOy  do  not  mean  It.  and  that  Is 
wroiw.  I  believe  the  American  people 
■w  that  aa  wrong. 

The  American  people  still  believe 
that  human  fieedom  and  democracy 
are  fundamental  values  whl^  our  U.S. 
foreign  policy  should  and  must  sup- 
port. And  the  only  effective  way  to 
support  freedom  or  democracy  In  Nica- 
ragua is  to  support  the  resistanoe. 
keeping  the  pressure  on  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  move  Nicaragua  away  from  the 
M^nrist-Tiftnlnh^  totalitarianism  and 
toward  democracy. 

The  WMwiitnfn  amendment  says 
again  that  Americans  cannot  be  trust- 
ed to  side  with  democracy  if  it  is  under 
fire. 

Vote  for  the  freedom  fighters,  not 
for  slavery.  Vote  no  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yldd  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  frcnn 
CUlfomla  [Mr.  PsMttTAl. 

Mr.  PANSTTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  biggest  proUem  we  have 
today  with  regard  to  Central  America 
and  our  policy  In  Central  America  is 
trying  to  define  exactly  what  our 
policy  Is  in  Central  America,  and 
todays  debate  is  no  different  I  think 
when  we  wind  up  today's  eff orto  what 
we  win  have  determined  is  that  we 
have  adopted  an  ambivalent  amrad- 
ment  that  supports  an  ambivalent 
pcdlcy  in  a  very  ambivalent  part  of  the 
world. 

I  have  listened  aU  day  to  the  debate. 
Very  frankly,  it  varies  a  great  deal 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  various 
Members.  So  I  gueas  to  some  extent  It 
beips  Members  In  this  body  be  ambiva- 
lent about  exaetly  what  we  did  with 
regard  to  Central  America.  Some  have 
said  that  It  represents  war.  Others  say 
that  It  repreeents  peace.  Some  say  it 
rspreeents  humanitarian  akL  Others 
say  it  represents  military  aid.  And  it  is 
in  line  with  the  ambivalence  of  the 
of  the  administration  which 


one  <hLy  supports  the  overthrow  of  the 
Qovemment.  the  next  day  do  not  sup- 
port the  overthrow  of  the  Oovem- 
ment:  one  day  say  we  can  deal  with 
the  Sandlniatas.  the  next  day  say  that 
we  cannot  deal  with  them:  one  day  say 
that  we  can  talk  to  the  Sandinistas, 
and  the  next  day  say  that  that  is  im- 
possible. 

I  th*"^  it  is  reflected  In  the  Michel 
amendment.  TtM  Michel  amendment 
^ffO^iiy  tries  to  provide  under  the 
guise  of  humanitarian  aid  assistance 
to  rebel  forces.  What  policy  does  that 
represent? 

If  the  purpoee  of  this  amendment  is 
to  in  effect  overthrow  the  Sandlnlsta 
government  or  to  force  change  within 
the  flanilinirtf  government,  it  is  not 
going  to  do  it.  We  all  know  it  Is  not 
going  to  do  it.  If  $70  million  to  $100 
million  of  direct  military  aid  over  the 
last  4  years  has  not  done  that,  then 
surely  $27  million  of  so-called  humani- 
tarian aid  Is  not  going  to  result  in  any 
difference  or  any  change. 

So  the  amendment  does  not  imple- 
ment that  particular  policy. 

If  the  purpoee,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
to  find  a  negotiated  settlement 
through  the  C<nitadora  effort,  it  U  not 
going  to  do  that  either.  There  Is  no 
commitment  here  to  work  through  the 
Contadora  effort;  It  basically  breeds 
confusion  with  regard  to  our  allies  and 
to  other  nations  in  Latin  and  Central 
America. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  tough 
talk  today  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
think  it  is  time  for  some  straight  talk. 
If  In  fact  our  policy  Is  to  be  one  of 
overthrowing  the  Oovemment  In  Nica- 
ragua, then  ought  we  not  to  be  debat- 
ing direct  military  aid  or  direct  mili- 
tary involvement  rather  than  humani- 
tarian aid  that  provides  logistical  sup- 
port to  these  forces?  Is  not  that  a 
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more  honest  way  to  debate  that  par- 
ticular approach? 

But  if  In  effect  what  we  seek  to  do  is 
to  pursue  a  regional  peace  effort  to  try 
to  keep  out  all  outside  forces  with  re- 
gards to  Central  America,  then  the 
Hamilton  amendment  is  the  only 
honest  approach  that  lays  out  that 
kind  of  policy. 

Humanitarian  aid  here  under  the 
w«».»nt««»  amendment  is  legitimate  hu- 
manitarian aid  in  that  it  is  provided  to 
all  refugees  and  provided  through  the 
Red  Cross.  It  also  extends  the  Boland 
amendment  which  makes  clear  that 
we  will  not  provide  military  aid  under 
the  guise  of  humanitarian  aid.  and  it 
sets  out  specific  policies  with  regards 
to  diplomatic  efforts  and  our  security 
interests.  It  Is  a  much  more  honest  ap- 
proach to  what  our  policy  should  be  in 
Central  America. 

Today  we  make  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant foreign  policy  votes  in  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress.  I  hope  that  we 
can  end  this  day  not  in  fear  of  what 


afternoon  about  President  Jose  Napo- 
leon Duarte  of  El  Salvador.  Many  of 
us  met  with  him  privately.  We  know 
how  he  feels,  and  what  he  says  pri- 
vately about  the  situation  in  Nicara- 
gua. Here  li  what  he  said  publicly  to 
his  own  National  Assembly  on  June  1: 

On  repeated  occastotw  we  have  denwinrwl 
that  mearsgua  Is  the  haven  (or  Salvadoran 
■ubrenlon.  Kxtremlit  leftist  sroupa  are 
trained  there.  Loftatlc  aid  (or  the  Salvador- 
an tuerrlBaa  la  comlns  from  Nlcaracua. 
Ntcaracua  la  the  center  of  the  operation 
where  terrortat  actkxia  asalnat  B  Salvador 
are  planned,  dadded  and  ordered.  Nicarafua 
la  a  eanoer  In  Central  America. 

Also,  we  have  heard  a  lot  about 
Comnandante  Ortega's  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  have  been  many 
trips  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Hear  what 
Adriana  Guillen,  a  former  Sandlnlsta 
official,  said  about  the  first  trip  in 
1980.  May  1980: 

"IColaea  flawan  Henry  Ruls  and  Carloa 
Corooel  traveled  to  If  oaoow  and  alsned  a 
treaty  between  the  P8U(  and  the  Ruaalan 
Communlat  party.  At  thia  time,  the  Sovteta 
iVelmatrMl  a  Bulgarian  mlaBiOD  aa  the  tnter- 
medlary  between  lloaoow  and  Itanacua. 
NevertbeleaB,  the  PBUT  would  only  obtain 
aaManoe  under  the  condition  that  It  would 
puah  forward  the  plana  of  the  Bulcarlan 
team.  While  thla  happened,  the  Ruaalaaa 
would  give  the  FBUt  SO  percent  military 
help  and  M  perwmt  eumioiiilc  help.  The 
SandlnlaU  front  ooranltted  Itaelf  to  apread- 
Ins  Soviet  lnfl^f««*  over  the  Central  Ameri- 
can redan.  Onoe  armmpUahed.  the  b^ 
fioiB  Hoaoow  would  be  M  percent  military 
and  SO  percent  eoonootlc. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  asTWisi.nrol. 

Mr.  8EIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  watched  this  debate  and  watched 
the  vote  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

This  Is  where  I  came  into  this  body 
15  years  ago.  I  feel  like  I've  been 
watching  an  old  movie,  but  in  reverse. 
Then  we  were  debaUng  whether  to 
pull  out  of  the  Vietnam  war.  It  took  S 
more  years  and  thousands  of  casual- 
ties before  we  came  to  that  decision. 

The  arguments  that  were  made  at 
that  time  were:  "We  cant  pull  out  be- 
cause we  cant  let  our  troops  down  and 
we  have  to  show  our  resolve." 

Now.  what  is  going  to  happen  here? 
We  are  going  to  send  supplies  first  to 
the  Contras.  Then  when  they  do  not 
succeed,  we  are  going  to  stipi^  weap- 
ons. Then  when  the  SovieU  give  addi- 
tional weapons  to  the  Sandinistas,  the 
cry  will  go  up.  "We  can't  permit  this  to 
happen.  We  cant  let  the  Contras 
down."  So  eventually  you  are  going  to 
have  to  send  in  the  ] 


Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  That  is  the 
end  of  the  road  that  the  socalled 
Michel  amendment  wUl  take  us  down. 

By  contnst.  the  Hamilton  amend- 
ment states  a  rational  policy,  not  tan- 
poasOde  conditions  for  the  Sandinistas 
to  meet,  but  reasonable,  rational 
policy  and  a  rational  pwMpect  of  auc- 
ceedtaig  through  diplomacy,  not  force. 

I  would  hope,  theref(M«.  that  my 
Democratic  colICMgues  would  reconsid- 
er. Do  not  let  the  wartiawks  start  to 
take  over  our  side  of  the  aisle,  at  least, 
as  they  seem  to  have  taken  over  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  ho^  all  my  colleagues  will  think 
long  and  hard  before  they  allow  them- 
selves to  start  a  process  going  which 
may  well  turn  out  to  be  Irreversible 
until  after  there  has  been  an  tanmenae 
tragedy  not  only  for  the  people  of 
Nicaragua,  but  for  the  American 
people  and  their  sons. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  frtmi  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Cooaml. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
^tiMnk  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

The  House  is  I  think  pretty  much 
united  on  their  opinion  of  the  mcara- 
guan  regime.  They  do  not  think  very 
much  about  it.  They  all  agree  that  the 
Section  process  there  was  unfair. 
They  recognised  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  suppression  of  human  rights, 
repression  of  political  parties,  the  la(± 
of  freedom  of  religliHi.  labor  unions, 
freedom  of  the  press.  They  recognise 
that  there  has  been  a  number  of  ter- 
rorist activities,  a  mlUtary  buildup  far 
in  excess  of  what  they  actually  need. 

But  we  are  divided  on  our  strategy 
as  to  what  we  do  about  it.  Snne  hold 
that  we  should  abandon  the  freedom 
filters,  abandon  the  Contras,  and  if 
we  do  that  we  will  show  our  good  in- 
tentions, our  willingness  to  negotiate 
ourselves,  and  what  would  be  the  best 
policy.  Others  argue  that  the  support 
of  the  Contras  is  the  only  way.  the 
only  way  to  hold  the  Ssnidlnlstas  back 
from  even  more  repressive  activities, 
and  it  is  the  only  factor  that  gives 
them  the  incentive  to  negotiate. 
Which  view  of  these  two  Is  correct? 

The  answer  really  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  Sandlnlsta  regime.  Their 
likelihood  of  entering  talks  depends  on 
their  view  of  the  world,  and  their  own 
Ideology.  Let  us  look  at  their  ideology. 

Within  the  first  year  of  their  revolu- 
tion, the  United  States  gave  them  lots 
of  aid.  the  United  States  gave  them 
100.000  tons  of  wheat,  we  offered  to 
give  them  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  Did 
they  say  yes  to  the  Peace  Corps?  They 
said  no.  they  wanted  Cuban  teachers. 
The  reasm  they  wanted  Cuban  teach- 
ers was  because  Cuban  teachers  teach 
Communist  Ideology. 

They  Joined  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  a  communique  condemning  world 
(9inlon  about  the  Soviet  Invasion  of 


Afghanistan.  The  Sandlnlsta  national 
anthem  says.  "We  shall  fight  the 
yankee.  the  enemy  of  humanity." 

In  1961  Defense  Minister  Umberto 
Ortega  said  "We  are  guided  by  the  sd- 
mtlflc  doctrine  of  revolution,  by 
l[(arxlsm-Lenlnism." 

They  have  taicreased  their  defense 
forces  to  BO.OOO  troops. 

The  story  goes  on.  Daniel  Ortega 
visits  Moscow.  A  Nicaraguan  official 
not  long  ago  visiting  the  Soviet  Union 
said  the  U.S£Jl.'s  success  in  building 
communism  wUl  remain  an  inspiring 
example  for  the  Nicaraguan  people 
themselves. 

The  San^«"*«»^«  believe  they  should 
be  taken  very  serioudy.  They  believe 
in  the  docMne  of  communism  and  of 
Mandsm-Leninlsm.  Since  they  hold 
these  principles  very  dear,  we  have  to 
decide  what  will  motivate  them. 

History  shows  there  is  no  evidence 
of  a  Communist  revolution  ever  being 
reversed  because  of  the  good  Inten- 
tions of  democracies  or  because  de- 
mocracies are  willing  to  abandon  thoee 
who  are  fighting  for  freedom.  If  the 
Etouae  agrees  to  vote  in  favor  of 
Bames-Hamllton  we  wUl  agree  to  help 
those  individuals  that  are  suffering 
outside  of  Nicaragua,  but  not  thoee 
people  that  are  stiffering  inside  Nica- 
ragua. We  will  be  moving  from  the 
policy  of  containment  to  the  iMllcy  of 
abandonment. 

The  Bames-Hamllton  ai»>roach 
would  have  merit  if  there  was  a  shred 
of  evidence  in  history  or  in  the  Nicara- 
guan revolution  Itself  that  abandon- 
ment of  freedom  filters  would  lead 
to  a  negotiated  transition  to  democra- 
cy. But  there  is  simply  no  such  evi- 
dence. 

The  Sandinistas  have  rejected  calls 
for  an  internal  dialog  when  they  have 
come  from  Members  of  Congress, 
when  they  have  come  from  the  Nicara- 
guan Catholic  bish<ws,  when  they 
have  come  from  the  freedom  fighters 
themselves.  The  only  way  to  get  them 
to  take  the  idea  very  seriously  of  a  ne- 
gotiated move  and  transition  toward 
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democracy  is  to  show  that  the  friends 
of  freedom  inside  Nicaragua  are 
backed  by  friends  of  freedom  outside 
of  Nicaragua. 

Please  vote  no  on  Bame8-Hamllt<m. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  inquire  of  the  Chata*  how  much 
time  I  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  TnHi»"a^  [Mr.  HakiltoiiI  has  12 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ariaona  [BCr.  Stump!  has  S5% 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wnssl. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
sober  and  compelling  argummt  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hamxltoh]  spelled  out  the  case  mag- 


nificently for  adopttaig  a  policy  which 
keeps  us  on  the  path  of  negotiation 
and  diplomacy  and  iDeace. 

To  listen  to  some  of  the  speeches  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  some 
also  on  the  Donocratic  side,  you  can 
almost  smell  the  guni>owder.  you  can 
almost  sense  that  they  are  beginning 
to  padt  their  uniforms  and  are  ready 
for  cmnbat  I  hope  that  they  are  In 
fact  thinking  of  their  own  participa- 
tion because  the  American  people  cer- 
tainly will  not  likely  excuse  their  sons 
and  brothers  and  fathers  being  sent 
off  to  fight  In  Central  America  while 
Members  of  this  body  cheer  them  on 
from  the  safety  of  this  body. 

This  Nation  has  had  a  noUe  history. 
Bom  in  revolution,  we  have  played  a 
noble  role  on  the  world  stage  for  the 
most  iMft  Every  once  in  a  whUe. 
though,  we  do  something  which  causes 
us  to  look  tuk.  on  it,  with  a  sense  of 
embarrassment  and  sense  of  shame.  It 
has  hapi;>aied  most  often  when  wOlful 
leaders  misused  their  power  and  ig- 
nored the  best  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  dragged  us  into  con- 
ceived intematimial  adventures. 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  undertaking 
such  a  shameful  adventure  at  this 
point.  And  do  not  tell  me  about  what 
Ronald  Reagan  has  promised  in  his 
most  recent  letter  about  how  he  does 
not  want  to  get  us  militarily  involved 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua.  A  President  who  hi  im- 
postaig  his  embargo  against  Nicaragua, 
that  states  that  it  presenU  an  unusual 
and  extraordinary  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States,  is 
capable  of  dragging  us  into  war  as 
welL 

The  HamOton  amendment  may  be 
our  last  chance  of  averting  that  war. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
[Mr.  DaWnixl. 

Mr.  DeWINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
it  might  be  good  at  this  potait  in  the 
debate  to  locA  at  what  otu-  goals  are, 
to  step  ba(&  for  a  moment  and  analyse 
it.  Is  not  what  we  want  really  very 
stanple?  Do  we  not  want  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  live  up  to  what  they  promised 
their  people  in  theta"  own  revolution, 
and  do  we  not  also  want  them  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  exporting  this  revolu- 
tion? 

Our  goals  are  really  very  simple. 

Now  the  question  is  how  do  we 
achieve  these  goals.  Let  us  look  and 
examine  for  a  moment  the  Hamilton 
amendment  and  see  if  that  amend- 
ment will  aoKHnpUsh  our  goals. 

What  bi  the  Hamilton  amendment 
will  accomplish  these  goals?  What  wOl 
put  pressure  on  the  Sandinistas? 

The  sad  answer,  I  am  afraid,  is  that 
there  is  nothing  In  tbae  that  will  do 
that.  It  really  Is  no  policy  at  alL 

Where  does  the  "humanitarian  aid 
to  the  refugees"  referred  to  in  the 
Hamilton  amendment  actually  go?  It 
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.^^  outikto  of  Nlouracua.  It  iom  to 
tlioM  who  have  ftlnady  left  Nlcva- 


Mow.  thmt  refu— M  Buy  need  the 
•Id.  Thli  propOMl  may  have  merit  on 
tti  ovn.  But  t(  does  noUiliic  to  achieve 
llM  pMis  that  we  are  detaatlnc  today. 

Another  part  of  the  Hamilton 
amandBMnt  prortalee  for  an  expedited 
procedure  for  any  requesta  made  by 
the  PraaMent  after  October  1.  Again, 
irtiat  does  that  aeoooipUah?  All  It  aayi 
ti  ^M  are  lotnc  to  debate  thla  later,  at 
a  different  time. 

The  Hti—ntfwi  amendmmt  also  puta 
tmf*  in  the  Boland  amendment  which 
thia  Houae  juit  Toted  not  to  put  Into 
thta  particular  bilL 

But  the  main  thine  It  doea  Is  to  gut 
the  Mieliel  amendment.  The  Michel 
amendment  preaenta  a  viable  and  le- 
gitimate policy,  which  doea  put  pr«a- 
aure  on  the  Sandiniatas. 

The  oondoaion  I  come  to  la  that  the 
Iflehel  amendment  li  logical:  It  Is  In 
teet  a  true  policy.  It  has  a  reasonable 
t>»>»npm  of  lucrcei  The  Hamilton 
amendment,  unfortunately,  repreaents 
no  p^icy  at  alL  It  is  a  ctRiacious  ded- 
aioo  to  do  notliing.  The  term  "benign 
Defect"  cornea  to  mind.  I  do  not  know 
whether  It  is  benign  or  not,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  certainly  would  be  neglect. 

a  IMO 

And  it  would  be  turning  our  back  on 
that  ration  of  the  world  and  would  be 
^«««*«"r  saying  we  have  no  policy  at 
alL 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutea  to  the  gentleman  from  Loulsl- 
aoa  [Mr.  BbsauxI. 

Mr.  BRKAX7X.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
wortd  Is  watdiing  cloaely  the  action  we 
take  today  in  thia  body.  The  world  Is 
vatchiiw  to  see  whether  the  allies  and 
friends  of  America  around  the  world 
can  count  on  us  for  help  when  they 
need  help.  The  world  Is  watching  and 
waiting  to  see  whether  the  United 
Statea  can  be  counted  on  to  exercise  a 
practical  and  realistic  foreign  and  de- 
feutt  policy  or  whether  we  will  react 
with  nothtaw  more  than  the  empty 
rlietoric  of  taolaUoolam.  In  my  opinion 
the  oourae  for  us  Is  very  dear. 

Americans  do  not  want  our  country 
perceived  as  unable  or  unwilling  to 
protect  and  defend  America's  legiti- 
mate Interests  abroad. 

It  waa  a  Democratic  President. 
Woodrow  WUaon.  who  took  coura- 
gaoua  steps  of  sending  U.S.  forces  to 
titfiit  tyranny  and  recognised  that 
America  cannot  be  an  ostrich  with  Its 
hsad  in  the  sand. 

It  waa  a  Democratic  President. 
Franldtai  Rooaevelt,  who  broke  laola- 
tioniat  sentiment  In  America  to  stop 
taactam  wlien  it  was  dose  to  victory.  It 
waa  a  Democrat  Preaident.  Harry 
Truman,  who  combined  \JA  and  UJ9. 
f oroea  to  fight  Communist  aggreasion 
in  Korea  and  rebuilt  war-torn  Europe 
through  the  Marahall  plan,  checked 


Soviet  actions  In  Iran,  aided  Greece 
and  Turkey  under  the  Truman  doc- 
trine, and  defeated  the  Soviet  block- 
ade of  Berlin  and  created  NATO  In 
1949. 

It  was  President  John  Kennedy  who 
blockaded  Cuba  and  Indicated  his  will- 
ingness to  conunlt  U.8.  military  power 
to  keep  West  Berlin  free,  and  yet  it 
was  JFK  who  negotiated  the  first 
major  arms  control  agreement  He  said 
In  his  Inaugural  address.  "We  shall 
pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet 
any  hardahip.  support  any  friend. 
oppose  any  foe.  to  assure  the  survival 
of  liberty." 

That  aliould  be  the  policy  of  Demo- 
crats today,  that  should  be  America's 
policy  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  for 
the  Michel  amendment  without  any  of 
the  amendments  weakening  It. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fonJa  [Mr.  lawzal. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
I  have  copy  here,  a  reprint  of  what 
now  is  a  famous  or  Infamous  comman- 
dante  letter  which  was  signed  by  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  and  sent  to 
Comandante  Daniel  Ortega  and  some 
of  his  friends.  From  it  I  would  like  to 
quote. 

Dear  ComAndante.  We  want  to  commend 
you  and  the  memben  of  your  government 
for  taking  stepa  to  open  up  the  political 
pioccM  in  your  country.  We  lupport  your 
dedston  to  Khedule  elections  this  year,  to 
reduce  pre«  cenaorship  and  to  aUow  a 
greater  freedom  of  aaembly  for  poUUcal 
parttea. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  noted 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  have  re- 
thought their  position  on  aid  to  the 
Contras  over  the  past  7  weeks. 

Daniel  Ortega,  the  Communist 
President  of  Nicaragua,  took  a  trip  to 
Russia— the  day  after  our  last  vote  on 
Nicaragua— and  many  of  us  began  to 
think  again. 

It  was  not  the  trip  that  caused  the 
thought.  It  was  the  fact  that  tiiat  trip 
resulted  in  a  Soviet  commitment  of 
$200  million  In  military  and  economic 
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aid  to  assist  In  the  consolidation  of  a 

Communist  dictatorship  In  Nicaragua. 

Many  began  to  Uiink  again  because 
history  so  dearly  teaches  us  that  the 
Russians  do  not  give  aid  for  light  pur- 
pose. The  cynical  and  sinister  leaders 
of  ttie  Kremlin  know  what  they  are 
about. 

Two  hundred  million  dollars  for  a 
tiny  country  In  Central  America— for 
wiiat?  Well  my  friends,  let's  make  it 
dear,  the  Soviets  reserve  aid  In  such 
large  amounts  for  only  their  most  Im- 
portant, and  loyal,  "vassal  sUtes"  *  *  * 
Vietnam,  members  of  the  Warsaw 
pact,  and  Cuba— and  yes.  now  Nicara- 
gua. 

Review  with  me  for  a  moment  some 
of  the  history  of  this  debate  In  the 


House.  In  tlM  spring  of  1980.  the 
House  was  deeply  divided  over  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  ruling 
Jtmta  of  Nicaragua  was  moving  toward 
a  marxist  dictatorstilp. 

One  of  our  former  colleagues,  now  a 
member  of  the  other  body,  rose  to 
Inform  the  House  of  two  new  members 
of  the  SandinlsU  Junta:  Rafael  Rlvas 
and  Arturo  Cruz.  In  doing  so  he  added: 
"I  am  hopeful  that  recent  actions  In 
Nicaragua,  with  the  appointment  of 
these  two  members  are  suffident  to 
give  Ue  to  those  views  that  say  only 
the  mandsts  are  In  control  In  Nicara- 
gua, that  it  Is  hopeless  down  there, 
and  that  all  hope  for  Democratic  insti- 
tutions Is  lost." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  neither 
one  of  these  great  Nlcaraguan  Dono- 
crats  Is  still  with  the  Sandinistas  In 
fact.  Arturo  Cruz  Is  now  one  of  the 
most  Influential  leaders  In  the  Contra 
movonent.  It  Is  hard  to  understand 
how  these  men  were  the  saving  grace 
of  the  Sandlnista  junta  in  1980,  but 
are  now  bandiU  seeking  to  destroy  any 
possibility  for  democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

Why  have  so  many  others  who 
fought  side  by  side  with  the  comman- 
dantea  to  overtlirow  Somoaa— now 
joined  the  cause  of  the  Contras? 

Why  Cruz?  Why  Pastora?  Why  Cha- 
morra? 

Because  the  Contras  liave  refused  to 
let  the  revolution  against  oppression 
in  Nicaragua  that  overthrew  Somoza 
die  under  the  hand  of  Sandlnista  Com- 
munist rule,  that's  why. 

The  freedom  fighters  are  not  under 
the  Illusion  that  they  can  gain  a  mili- 
tary victory.  The  Contras  are  attempt- 
ing to  maintain  a  levcl  of  prcasurc  on 
the  Sandinistas,  pressure  that  provides 
our  only  hope  to  help  freedom  survive. 
Pressure  and  time  to  allow  the  hope 
for  liberty  throughout  Central  Amer- 
ica to  grow. 

We  have  only  two  choices:  To 
commit  ourselves  to  the  forces  of  de- 
mocracy throughout  Central  Amer- 
ica—or— to  turn  our  backs  upon  the 
freedom  fighters  and  thus  give  our 
blessing  to  a  Cuba-like  Communist 
state  In  our  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  i  yidd  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutea  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  TawdiI. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine  says  it  all:  Once  in 
the  Soviet  bloc  always  in;  once  a  part 
of  the  Soviet  Mandst-Lenlnlst  sodety. 
there  is  no  exit,  no  choice  to  rettim  to 
democracy. 

If  you  do  not  believe  that,  witness 
Hungary.  Csechoalovakla,  Poland,  and 
lately  Afghanistan.  Once,  tlirough 
hook  or  crook,  using  If  necessary  the 
facade  of  Western  democratic  plural- 
isms, the  Soviet  puppet  dictatorship  Is 
established,  the  new  satellite  state  Is 


then    heavily    militarized    and    then 
locked  firmly  into  the  Soviet  system. 

As  we  debate  this  Issue,  a  debate,  by 
the  way,  which  could  not  occur  In  a 
Conununist  totalitarian  state,  Nicara- 
gua slips  ever  more  surely  Into  that 
permanent  grip  of  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nist lmp«1alism  just  as  surely  as 
Danid  Ortega  embraces  the  Russian 
bear. 

In  all  of  world  history  there  never 
has  been  such  an  empire  as  the  Soviet 
empire,  one  which  must  lock  its  own 
people  in  behind  Berlin  Walls  by  force 
of  arms  whenever  any  dare  to  rise,  as 
Solidarity  tried,  in  opposition  to  the 
puppet  state.  And  it  is  because  Its  own 
people  must  try  to  leave  that  the 
Soviet  empire  must  bring  under  its  do- 
minion all  places  to  which  its  own 
people  would  flee. 

Jean  Francois  Revel,  author  of  the 
book  "How  Democrades  Perish"  said 
it  precisely  when  he  wrote.  "So  long  as 
there  is  a  single  rock  upon  which  so- 
dalism  does  not  thrive,  there  will  be 
boat  people."  That  Is.  people  fleeing 
communism  trying  to  find  freedom. 

The  Communist  Sandinistas  are  de- 
termined to  make  of  Nicaragua  an- 
other safe  place  for  the  Soviet  system, 
another  place  where  free  people  can 
no  longer  flee.  And  unlike  the  Central 
and  South  American  dictators  who 
come  and  who  go.  the  Sandlnista  dic- 
tators mean  to  lock  Nicaragua  perma- 
nently under  the  Brezhnev  doctrine 
Just  like  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Can  we  refuse  to  aid  those  who 
would,  in  their  own  coimtry,  resist 
them? 

Otir  choice  today  is  really  a  pro- 
found one.  Someone  asked.  "Where  is 
Nicaragua?"  Well,  Nicaragua  is  right 
here  in  our  baclLyard,  in  the  backyard 
of  democracy  which  ought  to  be  free. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  C^dif or- 
nia  [Mr.  ZschaoI. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
April  34,  1985, 1  voted  for  a  resolution 
similar  to  this  amendment  offered  by 
my  good  friend  from  Indiana,  Mr. 
Hakiltoh.  Today  I  will  vote  against 
the  Hamilton  amendment. 

In  April  I  said  in  the  well.  "The 
Barnes/Hamilton  resolution  Is  not 
perfect,  but  I  support  it  because  I  be- 
lieve it  can  provide  a  basis  for  a  new 
policy  toward  Nicaragua  which  would 
attract  bipartisan  support." 

It  has.  Much  of  the  concept  of  the 
McDade  amendment,  which  passed 
today,  came  from  the  Barnes/Hamil- 
ton reaolutlon.  Its  support  for  the 
Contadora  process,  resumption  of  bi- 
lateral negotiations  between  Nicara- 
gua and  the  United  States,  and  inter- 
nal dialog  within  Nicaragua  were 
called  for  by  the  Barnes/Hamilton  res- 
olution last  ApriL  Frequent  reports  on 
progress  or  lack  of  progress  toward 
peace,  Induding  investigation  of  al- 
leged human  rights  violations,  were 


suggested  by  the  Barnes/Hamilton 
resolution  and  Incorporated  in  the 
McDade  amendment.  McDade's  incen- 
tives for  the  Sandinistas  to  be  forth- 
omning,  induding  the  suspension  of 
military  maneuvers  and  the  trade  em- 
bargo or  some  other  i>osltive  actions 
by  the  United  States  If  progress  is 
made  in  the  negotiatimis,  were  sug- 
gested by  the  Barnes/Hamilton  resolu- 
tion. Finally,  McDade's  provision  for 
expedited  consideration  of  appropriate 
measures  if  the  parties  to  the  conflict 
are  not  willing  to  negotiate  seriously 
was  originally  pnvosed  by  the 
Barnes/Hamilton  resoluticm  last  April. 

BulldUng  on  the  policy  concepts  of 
the  Barnes/Hamilton  resolution,  the 
McDade  amendment  did  attract  bipar- 
tisan support  and  with  that  broad  sup- 
port it  does  provide  a  basis  for  a  sus- 
tainable, effective  policy  toward  Nica- 
ragua and  Central  America.  I  believe  it 
improves  on  Bames/Hamllton  resolu- 
tion by  permitting  the  humanitarian 
assistance  to  be  provided  directly  to 
opposition  groups  within  Nicaragua 
rather  than  limiting  it  to  refugees  out- 
side the  country.  Also,  it  specifically 
permits  Information  exchange  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  oppo- 
sition groups  that  under  some  Inter- 
pretations would  have  been  prohibited 
by  the  language  of  the  Barnes/Hamil- 
ton resolution  last  April.  However,  in 
keeping  with  at  least  the  spirit  of  the 
Barnes/Hamilton  resolution.  the 
McDade  amendment  does  not  provide 
assistance  to  opposition  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  combat— the 
author,  lylr.  McDadk,  specifically  em- 
phasized that  on  the  House  floor  earli- 
er today— nor  may  any  of  the  assist- 
ance be  provided  through  the  CIA  or 
theDOD. 

The  Barnes/Hamilton  resolution 
played  a  very  Important  role  last 
April.  It  got  many  of  us  here  in  the 
House  and  in  the  administration  to 
ttiink  about  our  policy  toward  Nicara- 
gua in  broader  terms  and  to  make  the 
emphasis  of  that  policy  a  negotiated 
settlement  in  the  region  and  in  Nicarar 
gua  rather  than  a  purely  military  ap- 
proacli. 

But  today  is  a  new  day.  Today  the 
Hamilton  amendment  is  no  longer 
needed.  It  tias  done  its  job.  According- 
ly, it  should  be  discarded.  But  we  in 
the  House  should  recognize  and  thank 
our  colleagues  Mr.  Babhxs  and  Mr. 
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Hamiltoh  for  providing  at  a  critical 
time  the  intellectual  underpinnings  of 
what  promises  to  be  a  new  and  more 
effective  policy  toward  Nicaragua  and 
Central  America. 

D  1850 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yidd  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  BUKTOH]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  Imow.  listening  to  the  debate 


from  the  liberal  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  brings  to  mind  the  Repul>- 
lican  National  Convention,  and  at  that 
convention.  Democrat  Jeane  Kirlcpat- 
rick.  the  UJf.  Ambassador,  said  that 
the  liberal  Democrats  continue  to 
blame  America  first,  and  tliat  is  all  I 
have  heard  today  on  this  amendment. 

"We  are  responsible  for  the  Culians 
being  in  Nicaragua."  Blame  America 
first.  "We  are  responsible  for  the  FLO 
terrorists  being  in  Nicaragua."  Blame 
America  first.  We  are  responsible  for 
the  Bulgarian  terrorists  and  all  the 
rest;  the  Red  Brigade  from  Italy  being 
down  there.  Blame  America  first. 

I  do  not  think  that  Is  going  to  sell 
with  the  American  people.  It  did  not 
in  the  last  election  and  it  Is  not  going 
to  sell  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton  indicated  that  Presi- 
dent Duarte  of  El  Salvador  said  he 
would  accept  the  Communist  Sandinis- 
tas on  his  border  if  they  would  stay 
within  their  own  borders,  but  I  am 
here  to  teU  you  they  are  not  staying 
within  their  own  borders. 

When  I  was  in  Chalatenango  Prov- 
ince in  El  Salvador.  I  saw  Communist 
weapons  tliat  did  not  grow  out  of  the 
ground;  they  had  to  come  through 
either  Nicaragua  or  Cubi^  and  the  am- 
munition I  saw  could  be  traced  direct- 
ly back  to  the  revolution  which  over- 
threw Somoza.  which  came  from  Ar- 
gentina and  was  sold  to  the  Sandinis- 
tas in  Nicaragua.  It  was  Nlcaraguan 
ammunition;  there  was  no  qiiestion 
about  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton  said  he  did  not  under- 
stand what  President  Reagan's  goals 
were.  President  Reagan  has  said  time 
and  again  that  he  wants  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  live  up  to  the  commitments  they 
made  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  1979.  That  is.  free  decUons. 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  reli- 
gion; none  of  which  exist  today.  That 
is  what  President  Reagan  wants,  and 
that  is  why  he  is  putting  pressure  on 
the  Communist  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment, and  that  Is  why  he  wants  this 
humanitarian  aid  for  the  Contras. 

You  know,  I  get  the  Impressiai  that 
our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  fed  like  we  should  cower  In  a 
comer  while  the  Commimists  march 
on  around  this  world,  taking  country 

after  country. 

If  we  do  that,  we  are  going  to  ulti- 
mately lose  our  freedom  as  welL  We 
cannot  stand  back  and  let  the  Commu- 
nists move  on  and  on  and  on;  there 
has  to  be  a  line  drawn  somewhere;  we 
must  support  our  allies  in  Central 
America. 

If  we  do  not  do  that  we  JecHiardiae 
our  future  as  welL 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yidd  2 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  team  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DoaiiAV]. 

Ur.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  will  insert  my  prepared 
remaps  at  this  point,  because  I  see 
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thai  the  dtaUngulahed  majority  leader 
to  on  the  floor,  and  I  wlah  to  make  • 
pmoBSl  tppatf  tohtan. 

Mr.  CIiainBaii.  I  rtae  on  behalf  of 
the  MlnheHirnaile  effort  and  agatnet 
aO  of  the  MovfOe  Chamberlatn  delay- 
torn  taottea.  I  ftnnly  belle?e  that  we 
moat  do  the  ilsht.  reeeonable.  and  re- 
nrww"»**  thlnt  here  today,  and  if  we 
do  not.  we  win  find  our  rMponafbOitlea 
tneiedaiy  more  onerouB  later  on.  June 
la  wm  ttre  in  inftemy  if  we  fall  with 


We  muit  profvldB  awlrtaniy  to  the 

keedom  fliAiten  becauae 

to  the  ilcht  thlBc  to  do.  The 
HH^,  wooMn.  and  etan  ehDdien  who 
have  taken  to  anaa  acataMt  the  Sandl- 
nlaU  r««lBM  have  not  done  ao  becauee 
they  are  in  the  pay  of  Uie  United 
Statea— tf  they  were  they  would  find 
vm  an  ineonatant  emidoyer— but  be- 
eaiae  they  are  attaoapttnc  to  reclaim  a 
■totan  revohitlon.  a  purioined  pnanlee 
of  freedom,  whldi  waa  taken  from 
them  h$  Danny  Ortega  and  hia  hench- 
men. The  riMirtant  likened  the  free- 
dom fl^tera  to  the  Foundinc  Fathera. 
and  haa  been  rMknled  for  aaying  ao. 
But  for  thoae  of  you  who  recall  acme 
of  the  riiaanntnf  bdiind  our  Dedara- 
tlon  of  Independence.  I  point  out  that 
the  rlchta  of  the  Americana  in  18th 
century  North  America  were  conaid- 
eied  to  be  rooted  in  Ood-gtren  human 
Hghta  more  than  in  the  Brltlah  Oonati- 
tutkn.  aa  wonderful  aa  that  inatltutlan 
and  ia.  When  Britain  failed  to  reo- 
the  rlghta  of  the  N<nth  Amerl- 
our  forefathera  enforced  thoee 
rlihta  by  riaing  up  againat  tnjuatlce 
and  tyranny.  Since  the  falae  Sandi- 
nlata  regime  haa  betrayed  the  noble 
Ideala  of  freedom  which  they  aaid  they 
aa  a  badge  of  belief  and  oommlt- 
Bt  when  they  took  power.  Tea. 
thoae  people  who  want  freedom  are 
entitled  to  aeek  it  I  mmmwid  them 
beeaoae  they  dldnt  vote  Juat  with 
their  feet  and  trA  north  to  the  United 
fltaff  many  have,  but  not  the  brave 
oaan.  women,  and  teenagen  who 
Joined  the  Oontraa-bot  with  their 
Uvea  in  direct  atrugi^  againat  the  be- 
tn^rera  of  their  revolution.  They  are 
enf  ai«lng  their  own  rti^t  to  democrat 
cy.  which  rii^t  haa  been  denied  them 
t^  the  morally  corrupt  and  avowedly 
Ooaomtmiat  Ortega  government.  Otven 
our  own  national,  hlatorlcal  oommlt- 
ment  to  freedom  and  democracy,  thia 
eooiUry  can  do  no  other  in  thia  con- 
neetkm  than  aupport  the  valiant  tight- 
era  for  MIoaraguan  freedom. 

It  la  only  reaaonable  for  ua  to  take 
the  neeeaaary  atepa  to  aee  to  it  that 
treedom'a  fbroea  in  Nicaragua  are  not 
left  to  the  poverty  of  political  neglect 
by  freedom'a  greateat  champion — the 
united  Statea.  Not  only  becauae  It  ia  In 
our  oaoral  Intereat  to  atand  with  demo- 
eratle  foreea,  but  becauae  it  ia  in  our 
nn******^  Intereat  John  P.  Kennedy, 
whom  every  one  of  ua  here  reoogniaea 
aa    a    great    champion    of    freedom. 


brought  thia  country  to  the  brink  of 
war  over  the  Soviet  mlaailea  which 
were  goiiag  into  Cuba.  We  have  toler- 
ated a  Oommunlat  government  in 
Cuba,  with  what  I  oonalder  a  patheti- 
eaUy  weak  modua  vivendl.  but  we 
could  not  tolerate  a  loaded  gun  point- 
ed at  the  heart  of  thia  country  from  M 
mUee  off  ahore. 

It  to  reaaonable  for  ua  to  help  demoo- 
raey^  champtona  in  Nicaragua  becauae 
if  we  dont  well  have  a  Conununlat 
dlotatorahip  linked  directly  to  Cuba 
and  to  Ifoaoow  not  90  mUee  oftahore, 
but  on  ahore.  Prom  Nicaragua  mlaailea 
wont  be  neeeaaary.  Nlcaraguan/ 
Cuban/Soviet  elementa  will  foment 
dlacord  and  revolution  throughout 
Central  America  and  into  Mexico. 

Maaalve  wavea  of  frightened  Central 
Americana  will  head  for  aafety  any 
where  they  can— moat  Into  the  United 
Statea.  And.  Juat  aa  legitimate  Korean 
refugeea  fled  aouth  when  Korea  waa 
partitioned  after  the  Second  World 
War,  and  bona  fide  North  Vietnameee 
refugeea  headed  by  boat  and  foot 
aeroaa  the  17th  parallel  after  the  IMM 
■ettlementa.  in  both  caaea  only  to  In- 
clude Conununlat  agenta  bent  on  long 
range  treachery,  we  will  have  enemy 
agenta  among  thoae  who  pour  aeroaa 
our  aouthem  border.  Why  permit  thto 
to  happen?  Why  allow  an  eipanalon- 
iat  ideologically  driven,  hoatlle  gov- 
ernment to  get  geared  up  for  Ita  long- 
term  offenaive  at  the  ezpenae  of  the 
United  Statea  and  our  other  neigh- 
bor!? Why  not  allow  thoae  who  want 
to  aettle  the  problem  and  who  have 
the  greateat  and  moat  legitimate  inter- 
eat in  the  problon  to  aettle  it? 

There  are  thoae  who  might  accept 
that  we  have  a  legitimate  moral  con- 
cern in  helping  the  freedom  flghtera 
in  Nicaragua  but  fear  American  In- 
volvement They  will  remember  Viet- 
nam, and  wlU  Invoke  iU  debilitating 
and  enervating  ghoat  and  turn  their 
backa  in  realgnation  aa  freedom  diea  In 
Nicaragua.  I  aay  to  auch  feara.  you 
have  it  backward.  If  we  don't  provide  a 
balance  to  the  guna  and  equipment 
provided  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua by  the  Conununlat  Cubana  and 
Conununist  Sovieta.  freedom  will  die 
and  tryanny  will  not  only  win.  it  will 
be  encouraged  In  Ita  long-term  ezpan- 
aionlat  goala.  If  we  don't  pick  up  the 
■lack  In  the  rope  now.  well  find  It 
around  our  necka  later. 

Finally,  it  to  reaponalble  for  ua  to 
take  thto  action.  For  the  first  time 
alnce  we  permitted  South  Vietnam  to 
fan  before  a  maaalve  North  Vietnam- 
eee tnvaalon.  we  are  reatorlng  thto 
country's  credibility  in  the  eyea  of  our 
allies  and  the  nonoHnmitted  amaller 
nations  of  the  world.  If  we  don't  take 
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steps  to  help  stabilise  Central  America 
tmder  reasonably  friendly,  democratic 
govemmenta.  we  will  find  ouraelvea 
sneered  at  aa  unable  to  manage  affairs 


in  our  own  front  yard.  We  have  start- 
ed to  turn  back  the  Soviet  ezpanaion 
of  influence  by  a  qulA  aurglcal  atroke 
in  Grenada.  We  have  heartened  our 
frienda  and  ocnif ounded  our  enwnlea 
by  that  action.  We  have  a  chance  now 
In  Nlcaragxia.  with  no  American  men 
Involved,  to  continue  the  rollback  of 
Soviet/Cuban  domination  at  least  in 
thto  hemtophere.  For  ua  to  permit  a 
auapended  prieat  to  eatahllah  a  tin-pot 
dictatorahlp  on  the  backs  of  hto 
people,  to  consign  them  to  aerfdom  of 
a  far  worae  aort  than  the  Americas 
have  ever  seen  before,  becauae  it  to  a 
alavery  of  the  mind  and  of  the  aphit  to 
to  doxy  the  importance  of  thto  iaaue  to 
hemlapheric  If  not  world  peace  and 
freedom.  Not  only  to  freedom  indivisi- 
ble, world  order  to  also  Indlvlalble.  We 
cannot  have  turmoil  and  local  Imperi- 
altom  on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent without  involving  the  world,  be- 
cauae the  Sovieta  alwaya  flah  in  trou- 
bled watera. 

I  want  to  note  here  that  while  I  am 
determined  to  press  for  assistance  to 
Nicaragua's  freedom  fighters.  I  alao 
am  willing  to  aee  thoae  elements  talk 
with  the  Ortega  nomenklatura  about  a 
government  of  reconciliation  in  Nica- 
ragua, aa  long  as  thoae  talka  are  in  full 
faith  and  credit  Otherwlae,  I  see  no 
reaaon  why  such  conversations  should 
occur.  In  any  event  nothing  to  likely 
to  happen  unless  the  freedom  forces  In 
N1carag\ia  are  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with  by  the  Communiata.  and  thto  of 
course  depends  on  their  receiving  as- 
slstanr»  that  to  sufficient  and  ateady. 

Right  reaaon.  and  reaponaiblllty  all 
call  on  us  to  take  the  steps  neeeaaary 
to  bring  democracy  to  Nicaragua 
through  the  instrument  of  the  Nlcara- 
guana  themaelvea.  I  call  on  my  col- 
leaguea  to  act  In  accordance,  and  to 
place  thto  great  country  on  the  aide  of 
freedom  and  human  rlghta  In  Nicara- 
gua. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  aubmlt  for  the  hla- 
torlcal record  an  analyato  of  today's 
declaration  of  unity  In  El  Salvador  by 
all  the  various  Nlcaraguan  freedom 
fighter  groups. 

I  also  wish  to  aubmlt  for  the  Raooas. 
again,  for  purpoaea  of  Jogging  a  few 
memoriea,  the  queatlonable  "Dear  Co- 
mandante  Ortega"  letter. 

DacLAaATxoii  or  ths  Uwim*  Nicabaoua 
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Slnoe  the  8«n<HnltM  rejected  tbe  oppoat- 
Uon'i  March  1  call  (or  a  dtologue,  tbe  oppo- 
■tUon  haa  now  decided  to  unify  and  declare 
their  unalterable  decision  to  continue  flut- 
ing sgslnst  the  Hani*"****'  although  they 
wOl  alwayi  give  priority  to  a  poUtical  aidu- 
tlon.  Ifalor  opposition  flcnras  umounoed  st 
11.-00  BBT  In  San  Sahrador  that  they  are 
fonning  a  United  Ntcaraguu  Opposttkm 
(intO).  They  alao  annownwid  their  negotiat- 
ing tMi^*^*«".  tnrl^^^H'^  a  propoMl  for  an  In- 
terim goremment,  (or  etocUoos  within  a 
year  to  estaUlsh  a  democracy  and  (or  na- 
tlooal  reooactUatlon  and  reooastructlon. 


PAKTICIPAim 

Mr.  Arturo  Crua,  Mr.  AdoUo  Calero.  and 
Mr.  Alpbonaon  Rotelo  repreaented  the 
CDN  (non-mmtary  political  opposition),  tbe 
ran  and  the  ARDE.  Several  other  opposi- 
tlon  (Igurea  also  participated.  Pastora.  rep- 
niintlns  the  FRS.  wm  invited  to  attend  but 
declined.  MBBORA  and  MI8URA/SATA 
leaden  are  meeting  to  select  a  rtngie  ipokea- 
man  who  win  represent  both  groupa,  and 
they  will  probably  Join  tbe  UNO  later  this 


SATioirAL  aaooacnJATiOH 
Total  amnesty  and  pardon  (or  all  political 
prtoonen.  atrengtbenlng  o(  the  Judicial 
pioccaa  and  rllmlpf»«^  o(  special  tribunals, 
elimination  o(  capital  punishment,  demili- 
tarisation o(  society  and  redress  (or  arbi- 
trary and  unjust  acts. 

DeMOCBAnc  pouaiMTioin 
BrtabUshment  o(  a  constitution  and  rule 
by  law,  primacy  o(  dvlllan  authortUes.  elec- 
tion with  partldpatlon  by  aU  sides,  ethnic 
minority  rights  and  independence  o(  aU 
branches  o(  govemmmts.  Interim  govern- 
ment in  which  aU  sectors  o(  society  would 
parttdpate.  which  would  last  not  more  than 
a  year,  as  the  Oontraa  previously  o((ered.  It 
could  be  headed  by  Daniel  Ortega,  with  the 
manner  o(  partldpatlon  by  other  parties  a 
subject  o(  negotiation.  National  assembly 
elecUons  within  a  year.  Supervtslon  o(  both 
the  interim  government  and  the  elections 
by  other  Inter-American  entitles. 

aABIS  fOa  MATIOMAL  laOOKCIUATIOIl 

A  new  social  pact,  including  the  responsi- 
bility and  participation  o(  all  sectors  o(  sod- 
ety.  Peasant  and  worker  rights  essential  to 
peace.  Centralism  abolished,  private  enter- 
prise operates  wherever  desirable  and  possi- 
ble, and  government  to  be  limited  to  what  is 
absolutely 


SIOlflFICAIICS 

This  marks  the  flnt  time  that  the  antl- 
oommunlst  resistance  In  any  country  o(  the 
wortd  has  been  unified.  The  decision  by  Mr. 
Robelo,  the  (ounder  and  head  o(  ARDE.  to 
Join  the  FDN  indicates  that  he  no  longer 
(eels  the  FDN  Is  dominated  by  (ormer  Na- 
tional Guardsmen. 

HOUSB  or  RKPBSSBirrATIVBS. 

OmcB  at  THS  MAJoaiTT  I^aobb. 
WathingUm.  DC.  March  20,  l$t4. 
Conmiandante  DAxniL  OanoA. 
Coordinator  de  la  Junta  de  Oobiemo.  Caaa 
de  OoirterHO,  Managva,  Nicaroiiva. 

DaAB  ComiAinAirrE  We  address  this 
letter  to  you  In  a  q>irit  o(  bope(ulness  and 
goodwilL 

As  Members  o(  the  DjB.  House  o(  Repre- 
sentatives, we  regret  the  (act  that  better  re- 
lations do  not  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  your  country.  We  have  been,  and 
remain,  opposed  to  VB.  support  (or  military 
action  directed  against  the  people  or  govern- 
ment o(  Nicaragua. 

We  want  to  «*»«"«*"<<  you  and  the  mem- 
bers o(  your  government  (or  taking  steps  to 
open  up  the  political  process  In  your  coun- 
try. The  Nlcaraguan  people  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  participate  In  a  genuine- 
ly free  election  (or  over  SO  years.  We  sup- 
port your  decision  to  schedule  elections  this 
year,  to  reduce  press  censorship  and  to 
show  greater  (reedom  o(  sssfnihly  (or  politi- 
cal parties.  Finally,  we  recognise  that  you 
have  taken  these  steps  In  the  midst  o(  ongo- 
ing military  bostlllltles  on  the  borders  o( 
Nicaragua. 

We  write  with  the  hope  that  the  Initial 
stqjs  you  have  taken  will  be  (ollowed  by 


others  designed  to  guarantee  a  (ully  open 
and  democratic  electoral  process.  We  note 
that  some  who  have  become  exiles  (rom 
Nicaragua  have  expressed  a  wOllnsneas  to 
return  to  participate  In  the  elections.  U  as- 
surances are  provided  that  their  security 
will  be  protected.  azKl  their  poUtical  rights 
recognised.  Among  these  exiles  are  some 
who  have  taken  up  arms  against  your  gov- 
ernment and  wbo  have  stated  their  willing- 
ness to  lay  down  these  arms  to  participate 
in  a  truly  democratic  process. 

U  this  were  to  occur,  the  pnm>ect8  (or 
peace  and  stability  throughout  Central 
America  would  be  dramatically  enhanced. 
Thoae  reqtonsibilltles  (or  sui>portlng  vio- 
lence against  your  government,  and  (or  ob- 
structing serious  negotiations  (or  broad  po- 
litical participation  in  13  Salvador  would 
have  (ar  gn«ter  difficulty  winning  support 
(or  their  policies  than  they  do  today. 

We  believe  that  you  have  it  In  your  power 
to  establish  an  example  (or  Central  America 
that  can  be  o(  enormous  historical  impor- 
tance. For  this  to  occur,  you  have  only  to 
lend  real  (orce  and  meaning  to  concepts 
your  leadership  has  already  endorsed  con- 
cerning the  rules  by  which  political  parties 
may  compete  openly  and  equitably  (or  poUt- 
ical power. 

A  decision  aa  your  part  to  provide  these 
reasonable  assurances  and  conduct  truly 
(ree  and  open  elections  would  significantly 
improve  the  prospect  of  better  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries  snd  significantly 
strengthen  the  hands  o(  those  In  our  coun- 
try who  desire  better  relations  baaed  upon 
true  equality,  self-determination  and 
mutual  good  wUL 

We  rea((irm  to  you  our  continuing  reject 
and  (riendahlp  (or  the  Nlcaraguan  people, 
and  pledge  our  wUUngneas  to  discuss  these 
or  other  matters  o(  concern  with  you  or  o(- 
fldals  o(  your  government  at  any  time. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 
.nm  Wrigbt,  Michael  D.  Barnes,  Bill  Al- 
exander. Matthew  F.  McHugh.  Robert 
O.  Torrlcelll.  Edward  P.  Boland.  Ste- 
phen J.  Solars,  David  R.  Obey,  Robert 
Garda.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thto  century  haa  not 
any  more  gifted  oratora  in  thto  House 
than  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  He  haa  a  golden  throat  that  to 
augmented  by  years  of  scholarship 
and  quite  often,  he  haa  spoken  out  as 
have  most  of  the  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  atole  in  the  name  of 
freedom  in  many  parte  of  the  world. 
And  when  Mr.  Wriobt  speaks  out  for 
freedom,  it  to  a  Joy  to  listen. 

Why  to  the  southern  Up  of  our  own 
contlnoit  Mr.  Wbioht.  not  »«  worthy 
of  freedom  aa  Afghanistan? 

Thto  "Dear  Commandante"  letter  of 
March  20. 1984. 1  do  not  hold  up  in  de- 
rision; It  was  a  alncere  effort,  at  peace. 
I  gueaa.  as  many  of  us  have  extended 
advice  to  every  comer  of  the  globe. 
The  letter  waa  an  appeal  to  people  not 
to  betray  their  beat  instlncta  or  their 
revolution.  I  think,  however,  you 
ahould  have  exercised  a  little  reatralnt 
In  your  aimott  by  taking  the  "very" 
off  the  "very  sincerely  yours,"  but 
nevermind— let's  look  at  your  worda  in 
thto  letter  of  only  1  year.  2  montha, 
and  23  days  ago. 

When  you  wrote  that  the  oomman- 
dantea  took  atepa  "to  rediice  preaa  cen- 


sorship." it  got  thrown  in  your  face 
within  months  with  now  dally  preaa 
oenaorahlp.  When  the  part  that  Mr. 
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Ijnna  read  a  few  minutea  ago  about 
"allowing  greater  freedom  for  aaaon- 
bly  of  poUtical  partiea,"  Just  look  at 
that  premature  compliment. 

Moat  private  aector  people  that  I 
have  met  with  in  Nicaragua  now  live 
in  constant  fear  that  aoon  every  last 
vestige  of  freedom  will  be  taken  away 
by  an  Incrraalngly  pervasive  police 
sUte. 

Then.  Mr.  Wrigbt,  "you  went  on  to 
write  that  you  have  taken  these  steps 
(the  commandantes)  in  the  midst  of 
ongoing  military  hoatflltiea  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Nicaragua."  Unfortunately, 
there  was  a  hint  there  that  we.  TJJR. 
Americans,  were  tbe  bad  guya  summrt- 
ing  thoae  military  hoatiUtlea.  Not  too 
koaher.  Mr.  Wsigbt.  They  are  the  bad 
guys.  And  the  freedom  fighters  that 
we  helped  to  launch  are  not  Just  on 
the  borders. 

They  make  deep  foraya  into  the 
country  from  both  the  aouth  and  the 
north.  Sometimes  into  the  provinces 
adjoining  Managua  And  they  do  it 
with  the  support  of  the  people— the 
compaslnoa. 

I  hope  that  if  you  achieve  the  goal 
you  seek.  Mr.  Wrigbt,  the  apeakership 
of  thto  body,  the  finest  legUlature  of 
all  the  Parliaments  in  the  world,  and  I 
believe.  God  willing  and  your  vigorous 
health  sustahilng.  that  you  wOl.  that 
you  never  have  found  yourself  in  the 
position  of  our  esteemed  Speaker  of 
the  House  a  few  we^a  back,  onbar- 
raased  by  a  little  dictator  in  a  designer 
Jungle-green  leisure  suit 

We  now  find  out  from  our  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  that  "Dear 
Commandante  Danny  Boy"  has  been 
to  Moscow  nine  times.  In  March  1983. 
Ortega  made  a  double  trip,  a  side  trip 
to  India  aqueesed  in  between. 

When  a  Member  from  Maaaachu- 
setts  [Mr.  Srvrasl  aaid  that  the  new 
Prime  Minister  RaJtv  Gandhi,  who  wUl 
be  speaking  to  us  tomorrow,  alao  went 
to  Moacow,  and  so  what  he  forgeta 
that  if  it  were  not  for  that  little  Brtt- 
lah-dealgned  Wakhan  Strip  In  north 
Afghanistan.  India  would  ahare  a 
border  with  the  U&SJt.  and  It  waa 
Mr.  Gandhi's  first  trip.  What  to  Ortega 
doing  traveling  to  the  Kremlin  over 
and  over  in  spite  of  your  letters  and 
votea  of  auKwrt 

Nine  tripa  to  a  bit  much,  gentlemen. 

Shuck  off  your  embaraaament 
Stand  tall  again.  Vote  for  the  freedom 
fighters  and  help  ua  form  a  bipartiaan 
foreign  policy  as  in  daya  of  yore.  A 
policy  that  stands  up  for  liberty  and 
not  for  the  police  atate  of  theae  dicta- 
torial commandantea  in  Managua 
Vote  down  Hamilton-Bamea  and  let 
Mlchel-McDade  win  the  day. 
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Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  yield  a 
0iliiut«  to  tiM  laottanutn  (rocn  Call- 
fofiila  Oflr.  DaMWBiBTil. 

Mr.  DAMICBMKTKR.  Mr.  Cbahtoaix, 
In  IMl  while  lamiitihtm  tn 
ban  Piinn  for  portldpottnc  tn 
•bofftiTe  b»whin  ihonMiliMM.  the 
future  CSiaaedtar  of  Oonnony  wrote  a 
tfeottee  on  bow  ho  MiW  the  wortd.  Thla 
Interpntotlim  of  one  men'i  view  of  a 
Oenaan  "naalf  eet  daettoy"  If  you  will, 
waa  not  really  taken  aerloualy  unUl 
about  a  decade  teter.  by  which  time 
many  of  the  proi»heclea  and  propoaala 
had  occurred  or  were  underway. 

In  the  aeooDd  volume  of  "Meln 
Kampf ."  Adolf  Hltlw  wrote: 

Jiat  M  our  fonteUMti  did  not  get  the 
land  on  wfaleh  we  are  Urine  todky  u  a  fin 
tram  HaaviB.  tout  had  to  oonqner  tt  by  riek- 
\tm  thatar  ttvaa.  to  no  f oikiib  grace  but  only 
the  Bight  of  a  titaaaphant  avord  will  tn  the 
fotoia  MriCB  Oi  tafTttory.  and  with  It  Ufa 
tor  our  notlon.-(P.  Mt  of  the  Rajmal  * 
Btteheoek  odttlOB.  IMl.) 

There  have  been  more  profound 
atatemeirta  uttored  throuchout  hlato- 
ry.  There  have  been  more  belligerent 
and  Mlltwn*  atatementa  aa  welL  Like 
mudi  of  hli  wrltlngB.  apeechea.  and  ao- 
Uvltlea.  thla  exeerpt  waa  more  likely 
ridiculed  and  iHamlTil  aa  either  luna- 
tic  ravlnv  or  Idle  drwma  In  1934.  By 
Wn,  more  attention  waa  belnc  paid 
but  the  European  demoeradea  were 
poiaed  to  conceda  and  appeaae  rather 
thMi  take  action  to  ensure  agalnat  the 
manifestation  of  these  rantlngs  and 
By  1»45.  the  world  had 
a  bitter  and  monummtally 
traglcleason. 

In  1960.  Nlcaracua'a  Interior  Mlnia- 
ter  Tauas  Borte  boasted  to  Alberto 
8uhr.  a  mcaracuan  Immiaoned  for  his 
ant*  Banrtlnlsta  sentiments,  that  there 
was  no  stopplnc  the  revolution: 

Wa  have  Mlearagua.  aoon  we  will  have  B 
Salvador.  Ouataaaala.  Honduraa.  Coata  Rlea. 
and  MrfffN*  One  day.  tOBBorrow  or  five 
yeara  or  fifteen  yaaia  fnm  now.  we're  goinc 
to  take  9  or  10  mlUlon  Mwricana  and  they>e 
WBttm  to  have  one  thins  in  mind— eraei  the 
border,  go  Into  Oallae.  go  Into  B  Paao.  go 
tDto  HimatiTr.  so  toto  Mew  Mezloo,  go  Into 
flan  CWago  and  eodi  ana  haa  Imbaddad  In 
hla  mind  the  kllllns  of  ten  Americana.— (Re- 
ported In  Waahlngtan  Timee.  March  37. 
1999.) 

How  serious  a  claim  is  this?  Does  an 
Interior  Minister  apeak  for  the  Nlcara- 
fuan  Government?  He  probably 
apeaka  for  the  Bandlnlala  regime.  Waa 
the  atatement  made  In  the  heated  ex- 
diance  of  an  argument  with  a  political 
opponent?  la  it  an  example  for  uae  in 
future  grammar  booka  of  exceaatve  hy- 
perbole? 

I  submit  that  this  quote  from  the  In- 
terior Mtailster  Borge  la.  like  HlUer'a 
from  1934.  flamboyant  rhetoric  That 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  we 
should  dtsregard  the  portent.  Oiven 
the  right  aet  of  drciunatanoea  at  the 
right  time,  virtually  anything  can 
happen.  In  1939.  80  million  Germans 
set  out  to  realise  aome  of  that  "mani- 


fest destiny"  which  Hitler  alluded  to 
tn  his  eariler  writings.  Today,  in  Latin 
America— from  the  Panama  Canal  to 
the  Rio  Grande— there  are  100  million 
persons  ^pHaMHwy  a  region  seething 
with  eoonomlc  aodal.  and  poUtical 
unrest,  where  a  volatile  situation  is 
Just  waiting  for  a  fuse  to  Ignite  a  ca- 
tastrophe In  our  own  hemisphere. 

I  implore  my  colleagues  not  to 
simply  4*1*"*^  the  rhetoric  of  thla 
atatement  by  Minister  Borge.  not  to 
dtaregard  the  potential  for  violence 
which  can  creep  slowly  northward  to 
our  own  borders,  not  to  underestimate 
the  fervency  and  Ideological  commit- 
ment of  the  Marxist  revolutionaries  In 
Nicaragua  who.  funded  and  prompted 
by  Moaoow  and  Havana,  have  In  mind 
the  eventual  enslavement  of  all  of 
Central  America  and  the  bringing  of 
destruction  to  our  back  door.  Finally.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  not  to  forget  the 
lessons  of  history.  We  have  done  ao 
too  often  already. 

Mr.  STDMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
(Hie  minute  to  the  gentleman  fitnn 
Ohio  [Mr.  KASicail. 

Mr.  KABICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
was  sn  interesting  point  made  just  a 
few  minutes  ago  by  Mr.  Dobjiaii.  and  I 
heard  it  increasingly  on  the  Democrat 
aide  of  the  alale.  Aa  I  think  everybody 
reoogniaea,  there  ia  a  debate  brewing 
within  the  Dem(XTat  Party,  as  to 
whether  the  Democrat  Party  haa  left 
Ito  constituency  behind,  and  I  apeak  of 
people  like  my  parents  who  have  been 
Democrate  all  of  their  Uvea  and  Mr. 
WaiOBT.  I  gueaa  maybe  you  can  aay 
what  has  happened  to  that  young 
man,  but  most  people  In  my  family  are 
Democrats,  and  I  can  tell  you  that 
they  are  increasingly  dissatisfied  with 
the  action  of  the  Democrat  Party  on 
the  laaue  of  foreign  policy. 

Now.  Jack  Mustha  and  Dam  Dah- 
nxa.  Bill  Nichols  and  Davs  McCuamr 
and  some  of  those  people  are  saying. 
"No,  we  want  to  pull  that  constituency 
back."  And  maybe  it  would  be  silly  for 
a  Republl(»n  to  aay  thla,  because  we 
are  gaining  what  you  are  loalng.  when 
you  lose  those  blue-collar,  hard-work- 
ing men  and  women  out  there  who 
think  that  the  Democrat  Party  haa 
become  too  liberal  and  haa  a  head-in- 
the-aand  approach  to  foreign  policy. 

Now  we  had  73  Democrata  Join  with 
ua  in  support  of  the  Michel  amend- 
ment. We  have  350  in  the  House,  and  I 
would  like  to  think  we  can  get  a  big 
vote  here  against  Hamilton,  tn  favor  of 
Michel,  and  let  ua  have  a  bipartlaan 
foreign  policy  that  bringa  America  to- 
gether. 

a  1900 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mi.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutea  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  HtssI. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Jimmy 
Carter,  on  September  13.  1980.  sent  a 
certification  to  Congreaa.  aa  required 


by  law.  withholding  the  funda  for 
Nicaragua,  the  979  million  that  we  had 
appropriated,  and  I  had  voted  for,  be- 
cauae  the  legjalation  required  that 
they  not  be  involved  in  terrorlam  or  vi- 
olence and  these  conditions  could  not 
be  met.  And  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  on  September  13.  1980. 
said  thla.  in  hla  oertlfteatlon: 

[CRS-45S] 

The  Sandlnlstaa  have  made  it  clear  that 
they  have  no  Intentkna  of  fulfllUns  any  re- 
quiremanu  that  the  Ooogrear  of  the  United 
Statea  haa  placed  on  the  $79  miUlon  loan. 
Interior  Minister  Toman  Borge  nld  on  Sep- 
tember 5.  "If  they  oould  buy  ua  with  $75 
mOllon  or  with  II  bUllon.  we  would  stop 
being  revolutlonarlea.  We  rerolutionarlea 
would  rather  ■terve  If  neoeeeery  before  faU- 
Ing  on  our  kneee  In  the  face  of  Yankee  Im- 
perlallam.  Let  them  refuae  once  and  for  all 
to  five  u«  the  t7t  million.  They  think  we 
are  going  to  beg.  How  little  do  they  know 
the  Sandlnlstaa." 

Now,  that  waa  Jimmy  Carter.  I  wlah 
the  lesson  that  he  learned  in  Septem- 
ber 1980  could  somehow  reach  over 
across  the  yeara  and  permeate  the 
leadera  in  the  majority  party. 

Now,  before  we  got  to  this  debate, 
the  newapaper  quoted  Mr.  Hamiltoii, 
my  dear  friend— and  how  I  wlah  he 
were  on  our  aide — about  thia  whole 
iasue,  and  he  said: 

The  queatlon  today  la  whether  we  want  to 
fund  a  war  in  Central  America. 

Now.  we  have  heard  that  refrain 
again  and  again  fitnn  many  of  the 
speakers  from  the  other  party. 

I  suggest  to  you  the  questl(m  is  not 
whether  we  want  to  f\md  a  war  in  Cen- 
tral Amerl(ak  but  the  question  was 
better  posed  in  a  full-page  ad  that  ap- 
pewed  in  the  Jime  3  New  ToriL  Times, 
with  the  heading.  "Democracy  is  the 
issue."  and  in  this  f\ill  page  ad.  it  said: 

There  are  many  Inues  In  the  present 
debate  over  \3S.  policy  toward  Nicaragua, 
but  the  baeic  iMue  la  this:  will  we  stand 
beside  the  Nlcaraguan  democratic  resistance 
in  iti  struggle  against  totalitarianism?  Or 
will  we  declare  that  this  movement  la  a  lost 
cauae,  and  offer  only  to  help  Its  supportera 
adjust  to  Uvea  as  vlctlma,  refugeea  and 
exfles? 

Now,  that  ia  the  Issue,  ladiea  and 
gentlemen.  And  aome  of  the  people 
who  algned  this  are:  Hyman  Bookbind- 
er, Washington  representative,  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee:  Zblgnlew  Brae- 
sinski.  former  adviser  to  President 
Carter  and  Chairman  of  the  Natl(mal 
Security  Council:  C.  Douglas  Dillon, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In 
the  Kennedy  administration:  William 
Doherty,  Jr..  executive  director.  Amer- 
ican Institute  for  Free  Labor  Develop- 
ment. APL-CIO;  Prank  Droaak.  presi- 
dent. Seafarers  International  Union  of 
North  America:  Angler  Biddle  Duke, 
former  CHilef  of  Protocol  in  the  Ken- 
ncKly  adminlatratlon.  former  Amboaaa- 
dor  to  El  Salvador  and  Spain:  Orvllle 
L.  Freeman,  former  Secretary  of  Agri- 
(niltiure  in  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 


administrations:  Samuel  P.  Hunting- 
ton, director,  the  center  for  Intona- 
tional  affairs.  Harvard  Universttr. 
John  P.  Joyce,  president.  Internation- 
al Union  of  Bricklayers:  Charles 
Luken,  mayor  of  Ctnr1nnal.l.  a  Demo- 
crat: Martin  Perets.  editor-in-chief  of 
The  New  Republic:  Albert  Shanker, 
president,  American  Pederatlon  of 
Teachers.  AFL-CIO;  and  on  and  on 
and  on. 

That  is  the  issue.  It  is  not  whether 
we  want  a  war.  Nobcxly  wants  a  war. 
But  we  want  freedom.  The  opposition, 
the  Communiste  pick  the  level  of  the 
c(mfllct.  Tou  have  to  respond  at  that 
level  or  you  lose.  So  stand  with  Mr. 
Carter,  who  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about  5  years  ago.  in  September  1980. 

Now.  I  have  read  Mr.  Babhxs  In  the 
newmaper  refer  to  the  HamUton- 
Bames  amendment  as  the  "new 
Monroe  Doctrine."  I  ransacked  my  his- 
tory b(X>ks,  to  try  to  find  what  the 
heck  the  Monroe  Doctrine  means,  be- 
cause I  alwasn  undersUxMl  it  was  to 
keQ>  foreign  countries  out  of  this 
hemisphere,  whereas  tUs  amendment, 
the  approach  being  used  by  the  gentle- 
man aa  the  left,  is  to  keep  them  into 
this  hemisphere,  exactly  the  opposite. 

This  amen(iment  does  positive  harm. 
It  ought  to  be  called  the  Refugee  In- 
centive Act  of  1985.  because  It  says  to 
the  Contras  fighting  for  their  own 
homeland.  "Abandon  your  homeland 
and  we  will  give  you  a  bowl  of  rice,  we 
wlU  give  you  a  blanket"  It  Is  time 
somebody  a8ke(L  Just  where  do  we 
stand  in  the  ferocious  struggle  of  our 
time  between  the  two  great  alternative 
faiths,  freedom  or  communism? 

I  have  heard  laughter  and  derision 
and  slander  about  the  Contras.  that 
they  are  terrorists,  they  are  butchers, 
they  are  rapists.  You  know,  it  is  easy 
to  demonlze  people  that  you  oppose. 
We  did  it  in  World  War  H.  The  Ger- 
mans were  Huns,  they  were  the  Boche; 
the  Japanese  were  Nips.  The  derogato- 
ry names  go  on  and  on.  If  you  deper- 
sonalize people,  then  it  U  easy  to 
attack  them,  it  is  easy  to  deprecate 
them.  But  the  Contras  are  growing  by 
500  every  month.  There  are  15.000  of 
them.  There  were  only  6,000  in  all  of 
S<«non'8  National  GuanL  Half  of 
them  are  in  jalL  So  you  are  left  with 
3.000  of  the  National  Guard  and 
15,000  Contras.  You  cannot  call  them 
aU  Somocistas.  They  are  not  all  rap- 
iata.  They  are  patriots,  riaking  their 
lives  against  the  government  to  fight 
for  freedom. 

Now,  our  charter  of  freedom,  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Is  worth 
reviewing  a  little  bit.  It  says  that  gov- 
ernments are  Instituted  among  men 
and  they  derive  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  goveme(L  And  it 
says  when  government  becomes  de- 
structive of  the  ends  of  life,  liberty, 
and  happiness,  they,  the  people,  have 
a  right  to  alter  or  abolish  them.  It 
goes  farther  than  that.  It  says  they 


have  a  duty  to  throw  off  such  govern- 
ment. That  is  what  the  Ccmtras  are 
doing.  I  say  stand  with  them,  not  to 
make  refugees  out  of  them  as  this  leg- 
islation seeks  to  do. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 

Rl(SA>DBOIll. 

•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  Bames-Hamll- 
ton  amendment  is  no^.  repudiated  by  a 
strong  negative  vote.  This  House 
passed  this  provision  last  ^ril.  only  to 
be  nulUfled  by  a  senseless  vote  after 
Its  passage.  But  tcxiay  the  votes  are 
not  there  for  this  amendment.  That  is 
obvious. 

Barnes-Hamilton  stands  for  negotia- 
tions, for  the  Contadora  process,  and 
for  demilitarization  of  the  area.  Let  us 
not  repudiate  those  noble  goals 
today— I  hope  that  this  House  does 
not  have  a  recorded  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

Let  us  give  the  Michel  amendment  a 
chance,  but  an  overwhelming  recorded 
no  vote  on  the  Barnes-Hamilton 
amendment  is  the  wrong  signal  to 
sen(L 

I  am  among  those  who  are  willing  to 
give  the  Michel  i47Proach  a  chance. 
Several  months  from  now,  however, 
the  Barnes-Hamilton  approach  might 
be  the  best  vehicle  once  again.  There- 
fore, I  hope  that  this  body  does  not 
wipe  out  an  amendment  that  today 
might  be  defeated  not  because  of  its 
own  positive  merite  but  because  of  a 
Sandlnista  leadership  that  by  its 
recent  actions  does  not  appear  to  be- 
lieve in  peace,  negotiations,  nonallgn- 
ment,  and  democratic  pluralism.* 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Mooot]. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
going  down  a  fateful  path  with  the 
Biichel  amendment,  a  path  of  formal 
UJ3.  support  to  a  group  dedicated  to 
the  overthrow  of  a  legally  constituted 
country  in  our  hemisphere.  This  obvi- 
ously leads  to  eventual  military  escala- 
tion but  not  successful  military  escala- 
tion, according  to  (General  Gorman, 
unless  we  eventually  send  in  U.8. 
troops. 

Here  is  my  point:  Unless  that  mili- 
tary approach  does  succeed,  we  will 
have  paid  for  the  buildup  of  a  large 
client  group,  grown  by  then  to  prob- 
ably 35,000  or  50,000,  who  will  be  de- 
pendent on  us  and  who  will  try  to 
leave  their  country  at  that  point,  very 
much  like  a  similar  client  group  did  in 
Vietnam  at  the  end  of  that  terrible 
conflict.  But  Vietnam  was  very  far 
away.  Even  ao.  thousands  arrived  at 
our  shores.  A  similarly  built-up  client 
group  in  Nicaragua  would  disperse 
throughout  the  region  and  arrive  at 
our  bordera  in  thousands. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  draw  back 
from   this   fateful   Michel   approach 


today  which  would  in  effect  be  Uie 
Refugee  Creaticm  Act  of  1985. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ronnl. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague  and  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
StompI  for  yielding  me  the  time. 

Ftest  of  all.  let  me  join  those  who 
preceded  me  in  the  well  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamil- 
toh].  the  gentleman  frcnn  Maryland 
[Mr.  BAxms].  and  others,  for  the  woik 
they  have  done  o(nisi8tently  <m  behalf 
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of  this  country  in  matters  of  foreign 
policy,  in  matters  of  national  security 
and  in  matters  of  great  importance  to 
America.  I  do  not  believe  that  their 
amendment  today  precludes  anything 
but  praise  on  the  part  of  wliat  they 
have  done  in  the  past.  I  further  agree 
with  Mr.  Haioltoh,  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, by  the  way.  for  whom  I  have  but 
the  highest  of  regard,  when  he  said,  as 
he  began  this  debate,  that  we  do  a 
service  in  America  by  debating  the 
issues  of  foreign  policy.  I  think  the 
debate  today  has  been  a  servloe.  and 
we  can  thank  Ld  Hamiltoh.  in  large 
part,  for  that. 

Obviously,  everybody  in  the  cham- 
ber knows  that  I  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Hamiltoh's  approach,  today. 
While  agreehig  with  this  particlpati(m 
and  the  need  for  men  like  that  to  be 
involved  today.  I  think  we  have  an 
error.  Today,  if  we  were  to  ad(H>t  this 
particular  v>proach.  what  we  would  be 
saying  to  our  allies  and  otir  foes  In 
(Central  America  is  that  "you  can 
count  on  the  United  States  only  for 
one  thing,  and  that  is  if  you  quit  your 
fight,  if  you  stop  your  effort  for  free- 
dom: if  you  become  something  other 
than  a  freedom  fighter,  then  we  give 
you  oiu:  che(dt.  not  too  much  money"— 
and  I  do  not  want  to  exaggerate  it— 
"but  you  qualify  only  if  you  are  a  refu- 
gee." 

Some,  m^Mng  fun  of  the  amend- 
ment, call  it  the  Amtrak  amendment: 
get  your  train,  leave  Nicaragua,  we 
give  you  money. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  idea.  Most 
of  all.  because  it  puts  no  pressure  on 
the  Sandinistas. 

Now,  Lex  Haultoh  has  said  it  and 
said  it  well  when  he  represents  the 
view  that  he  says  that  we  do  not  need 
pressure  on  the  SandtntstJut,  what  we 
need  to  do  is  to  encourage  negotiation 
and  peace  in  reaching  our  goaL  I  could 
not  agree  with  him  nuve. 

a  1910 
But  it  is  my  feeling,  and  it  is  the 
feeling  of  many  in  the  House.  Dono- 
crat  and  Republican,  that  this  sort  of 
humanitarian  aid.  (»upled  with  aome 
assistance  to  the  Contadora  effort 
does  what  you  want  to  do  better  than 
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Mr    OBRY.  I  thank  the  centleman 
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wfll  aeoompltoh.  be- 
lt ooidMdm  both  aoamt  mmI  a 
In  ttiMi  inrtt  irf  — r**-** —  — 
■Bl^it  need  both. 

point.  If  I  oould:  It  hu  been 
often  todfty  by  Member^   with 

I  do  not  asree,  that  the  Ooo- 

tnl  M  a  •roup  are  not  worthy  of  our 
■iippott.  That  MMnrtiow  the  Oontrm'a 
have  been  dtwrerttted  We  had  In  town 
today  a  gentleman  with  whom  many 
of  you  have  mat  and  dkcumtd  taauM 
In  Nloanciia:  Bdan  Paatora.  A  man 
who  f oiwht  with  the  Bandlnlataa  for 
Uberty  bx  hla  eountrr.  a  Contra.  But 
who  turned  away  tome  year*  tuA 
when  he  found  out  that  the  freedom 
for  which  he  fought  waa  taken  away 
by  thoae  with  whom  he  had  done 


Mr.  Paatora  was  revolted  in  the 
aeeond  case  by  his  own  alllea.  the  8an- 
'*«■'«-»"  and  now  oontlnuea  to  fight 
for  liberty  In  Nicaragua.  He  !■  a 
Contra,  and  he  made  the  point  today 
that  the  Cootraa  are  not  well  named. 
It  to  the  Ban^r*-**-  who  ought  to  be 
caned  Oontraa.  It  la  the  Sandlnlitaa 
who  are  oppoaed  to  liberty  and  to  free- 
dom. It  Is  the  Bamllnltt*"  who  are  op- 
posed to  peace  In  their  borders.  It  Is 
the  SandlnlBtas  who  talk  about  a  revo- 
lution without  b(vders  or  boundaries. 
It  Is  the  Sandinistas  who  have  gone 
agataiBt  the  '■i**— »«  of  their  own  coim- 
try. 

The  Iflaklto  Indians  for  example: 
genodde  by  any  name  Is  still  genocide. 
It  Is  the  Sandinistas  who  have  Ume 
after  time  reached  out  to  the  enemies 
of  freedom,  reached  out  to  the  en- 


of  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  Is  the  flandlnlitas  who  need  to  be 
told  where  we  stand. 

It  Is  for  those  reasons  and  more  that 
I  think  we  oo^t  to  vote  against  the 
Hamflton  amendment.  It  Is  for  those 
reasoiM  and  more  that  I  think  we 
ou^H  to  stand  today  not  for  war.  but 
for  peace.  It  Is  for  those  reasons  and 
more  that  I  think  today  we  can  take  a 
bold  step  for  what  I  think  every 
Member  believes:  Peace  in  the  region. 
but  not  at  the  price  of  liberty.  Peace  In 
the  region,  but  not  at  the  price  of 
giving  up  freedom. 

Let  me  teU  you  this:  It  Is  risky  busl- 
I  what  we  are  doing  here.  It  Is  risky 
giving  money  to  those  who 
fight  for  fieedom  In  Nicaragua. 

It  Is  risky  business  because  we  are 
not  sure  what  will  happen,  but  I 
submit  to  you  that  it  would  be  more 
risky  to  do  nothing.  It  would  be  more 
risky  to  do  what  we  did  7  weeks  ago: 
Huff  and  puff  and  blow  and  do  noth- 
ing. 

In  the  great  fight.  In  the  great  fight 
of  Ideas  between  liberty  and  commu- 
nism, as  HsmT  Hths  said.  "We  cannot 
take  a  back  seat.  We  have  got  to  help 
those  people  who  put  their  lives  on 
the  line  for  freedom." 

I  think  It  is  clear.  I  think  it  is  simple. 
I  will  close  by  quoUng  my  favorite  pol- 


itician and  the  reason  I  am  a  Demo- 
crat. John  Kennedy.  He  said  this  when 
he  was  Inaugurated  for  President  on 
the  aoth  day  of  January  1961: 

"To  our  sister  republics  south  of  our 
border,  we  offer  a  special  pledge— to 
convert  our  good  words  into  good 
deeds  In  a  new  alliance  for  progress,  to 
assist  free  men  and  free  governments 
In  casting  off  the  chains  of  poverty. 
But  this  peaceful  revolution  of  hope 
cannot  become  the  prety  of  hostile 
powers  •  •  •  Let  every  other  power 
know  that  this  hemisphere  intends  to 
remain  the  master  of  its  own  house." 

John  Kennedy.  Let  us  stand  with 
him. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  DakoU  [Mr.  Doroam]. 

Mr.  E>OROAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  here  I 
think  is  what  kind  of  a  threat  do  the 
people  on  that  side  suggest  the  Nlcara- 
guans  portray  for  this  hemisphere.  A 
lot  of  us  have  been  to  Nicaragua,  and  I 
recall  going  to  a  cooperative  farm  and 
leelng  a  fellow  sit  on  a  post  with  a 
guiL  I  asked  him.  "What  are  you  doing 
here?"  Well.  It  was  his  turn,  his  turn 
to  sort  of  watch  things.  I  said.  "How 
many  people  are  in  the  commune?" 
Twenty-five  men.  "How  many  guns  do 
you  have?"  Seven. 

"Do  you  have  any  ammunition;  do 
you  get  any  training?"  Every  second 
weekend  we  get  a  little  training,  but 
we  do  not  shoot  much  because  we  do 
not  have  much  ammunition. 

So  I  asked  the  Embassy  in  Managua. 
"How  many  troops  are  in  Nicaragua?" 
Well,  about  lao.OOO-man  army  ready 
to  march  and  threaten  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  120.000-man  army  that  our  Gov- 
ernment says  exists  in  Nicaragua  is 
such  an  outrageous,  gross  distortion  of 
the  threat,  how  on  earth  can  you  then 
craft  a  response?  I  think  the  Hamilton 
amendment  is  a  step  toward  peace  in 
that  region.  An  appropriate  response 
is  what  we  need. 

Someone  mentioned  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy. John  F.  Kennedy  was  responsible 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress:  Pood  For 
Peace:  the  Peace  Corps.  Dozens  of  the 
right  kliuls  of  initiatives  to  extend  our 
Influence  in  the  region  of  the  interests 
of  people  in  this  hemisphere  and  in 
the  Interests  of  our  Government  as 
weU. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  inquire  how  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  has  8 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Stump]  has  6V^ 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  ObbtI. 
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gentleman 


Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  is  not 
whether  we  like  the  Sandinistas  or 
whether  we  like  the  Contras.  The 
iasue  is  simply  what  works.  I  think 
there  are  three  solid  reasons  for  sup- 
porting the  Hamilton  amendment. 

No.  1.  nobody  can  tell  what  existing 
administration  policy  is.  Tou  cannot 
really  tell  whether  its  goal  is  to  try  to 
overthrow  the  Sandinista  govenunent 
or  whether  its  other  internal  goal  in 
Nicaragua  Is  simply  to  try  to  expand 
opportunities  for  political  pluralism. 

Second,  we  have  no  clear  idea  of  how 
this  support  for  the  Contras  will  ac- 
complish either  of  those  internal  goals 
much  less  try  to  achieve  changes  in 
the  international  conduct  of  the  San- 
dinistas. As  in  the  case  of  Lebanon, 
the  administration'!!  rhetoric  Is  soar- 
ing, but  its  policy  is  muddled.  What  Is 
clear  is  that  the  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration is  a  failed  policy.  This  is  not 
something  new  we  are  being  asked  to 
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try;  the  Contras  have  been  around  for 

4  years,  and  we  are  worse  off  now  than 

we  were  4  years  ago  in  terms  of  our 

ability  to  control  the  conduct  of  the 

8andlnlBt,as 

The  purpose  of  the  Hamilton 
amendment  is  very  simple:  It  is  an 
effort  to  strengthen  the  chance  of  the 
success  of  American  policy  by  ending 
our  isolation  by  chaimeling  our  efforts 
through  regional  processes  which  will 
gain  us  allies  rather  than  shed  allies 
because  of  their  embarrassment  over 
our  policy. 

Unless  we  pass  the  Hamilton  amend- 
ment, the^^  are  no  real  limits  on  ad- 
ministration policy.  Mr.  Luoak.  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  was  quoted  in  the  newspa- 
per assaying: 

The  Prestdent'i  new  poUcy  Is  very  smbi- 
UouB,  snd  to  get  the  Job  done,  s  great  deal 
of  added  sctivlty  will  be  required.  It  wHl 
prot>ably  occur. 

What  is  that  activity  gotag  to  be? 

Now  I  know  wt  were  told  today  by 
one  Member  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
that  the  administration  has  now  given 
assiiranoes  that  they  vrlll  not  use  the 
CIA  Contingency  Fund,  but  I  vrant  to 
tell  you  a  little  story. 

Back  in  1964.  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson  from  my  State  was  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  Oulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution  giiaranteeing  that 
that  resolution  could  not  be  used  to 
support  the  Introduction  of  troops  in 
Vietnam.  Senator  Bill  Pulbright  asked 
Nelson  to  withdraw  that  amendment 
because,  he  said  "I  have  just  received 
Msuranoes  from  President  Johnson 
that  he  will  not.  under  any  circum- 
stances, use  the  resolution  that  way." 
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So  Senator  Nelson  said.  "Well,  who 
am  I  to  question  the  veracity  of  Bill 
Pulbright.  or  the  President  for  that 
matter."  so  he  withdrew  the  smend- 
ment.  Six  months  later  Bill  Pulbright 
came  to  Oaylord  Nelson  and  he  said. 
"Gaylord,  when  I  asked  you  to  with- 
draw that  amendment,  that  was  the 
w(»st  mistake  of  my  career." 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  do  not  make 
that  mistake  here  this  evenlngl  The 
issue  is  not  whether  we  like  the  Con- 
tras or  the  Sandinistas.  I  happen  to 
like  Adolfo  Callero.  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  reject  for  him.  I  disassociate 
myself  from  some  of  the  remarks 
n»aito  today  which  were  a  blanket 
attack  on  the  Contras.  I  think  we  have 
a  lot  of  very  decent  people  In  the  Con- 
tras. I  also  think  we  have  a  lot  of 
butchers.  War  or  revolution  never  pro- 
duces dean.  nice,  neat  categories  on 
either  side. 

But  what  I  like  even  more  than  I 
like  Adolfo  Callero  is  the  idea  that  the 
United  SUtes  of  America,  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world,  will  remain  true 
to  the  concepts  of  International  law.  I 
like  more  than  anything  else  the  Idea 
that  we  would  have  a  policy  that  does 
not  embarrass  our  potential  allies, 
rather  than  Isolate  us  from  them. 
That  Is  what  existing  administration 
does.  The  Hamilton  amendment  is  un- 
muddled.  It  is  clear,  it  is  right,  and  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 
•  Mr.  WIKTU.  Mr.  Chairman.  1% 
months  ago.  the  House  voted  down 
any  aid— humanitarian  or  military— to 
the  Nlcaraguan  Contras.  While  I  was 
pleased  that  no  aid  whatsoever  was  ap- 
proved for  the  Contras.  I  was  disap- 
pointed that  we  did  not  use  that  vote 
to  signal  that  the  United  States  favors 
diplomacy  as  a  solution  to  the  strife  In 
Central  America. 

The  House  could  have  sent  that 
signal  by  approving  the  Bames-Hamll- 
ton  substitute  which  would  have  en- 
dorsed the  Contradora  diplomatic 
process,  and  set  aside  $4  million  to 
assist  the  implementation  of  an  agree- 
ment reached  as  a  result  of  that  proc- 
ess. Barnes-Hamilton  would  have  also 
provided  up  to  $14  million  In  relief  aid 
for  Nlcaraguans  who  have  fled  their 
country  and  are  now  located  in  refu- 
gee ''■T*  managed  by  the  Intema- 
Uonal  Red  Cross  and  the  UJi.  High 
Commission  for  Refugees. 

Today.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House 
has  another  opportunity  to  clearly 
state  its  support  for  diplomacy.  Repre- 
sentatives Bsams  and  Hamiltoh  have 
offered  their  amendment  once  again, 
albeit  with  one  modification.  They 
have  lifted  the  limit  m  how  much  fi- 
nancial assistance  the  United  States 
can  contribute  toward  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  Contadora  peace  agree- 
ment. The  amendment,  as  it  stands 
now.  would  affirm  our  country's  sup- 
port for  a  nonmilltary,  peaceful  reso- 
lution of  Nicaragua's  civil  conflict. 


Bames-HamllUm  would  also  allevi- 
ate the  suffering  of  the  victims  of  the 
Contras'  war  along  the  Hondiuran-Nlc- 
araguan  border.  Reports  from  respect- 
ed human  rights  groups  such  as  Amer- 
icans Watch  have  Informed  the  world 
of  the  Contras'  brutal  treatment  of 
Nlcaraguan  civilians.  They  have  at- 
tacked hmooent  Nlcaraguan  civilians, 
destroyed  economldally  vital  crops, 
and  ruined  the  livelihoods  of  many 
noncombatants.  Many  of  the  victims 
of  this  merciless  attack  have  fled  deep 
into  Honduras  to  seek  refuge  in  camps 
being  operated  by  the  United  Nations 
High  Commission  for  Refugees  and 
the  International  Red  Cross.  As 
before,  the  Barnes-Hamilton  proposal 
would  provide  these  camps  with  up  to 
$14  million  for  htmianitarian  assist- 
ance, in  the  form  of  food,  clothing, 
and  medlctaie.   for  Nlcaraguan   refu- 

Some  people  have  expressed  concern 
about  the  potential  diversion  of  this 
aid  to  the  Contras.  At  the  least,  it  is 
argued.  Contras  might  Infiltrate  the 
camps  and  take  advantage  of  the 
American  supplies,  thereby  freeing  up 
resources  for  the  purchase  of  military 
equipment  and  weaponry.  I  share  this 
concern,  and  have  investigated  the 
monitoring  cv>abilities  of  UNHCR  and 
the  Red  Cross,  as  well  as  the  likeli- 
hood of  the  Contras  availing  them- 
selves of  these  camps  and  their  sup- 
plies. Logistlcally.  it  would  be  difficult 
for  the  Contras  to  utOlze  the  interna- 
tionally Qwnsored  relief  camps.  The 
camps  are  located  in  the  Honduran  in- 
terior, away  from  the  Nicaraguan- 
Honduran  border,  where  the  Contm- 
Sandlnista  fighting  is  centered.  From 
the  standpoints  of  both  cost  effective- 
ness and  logistics,  it  would  not  be 
worth  the  Contras'  efforts  to  establish 
a  supply  line  between  the  combat  sone 
and  the  relief  camps. 

In  addition,  the  camps  are  run  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  codes  of  the 
X7NHCR  and  the  Red  Cross.  As  a 
result,  any  persons  entering  a  relief 
fjMnp  must  first  lay  down  their  weap- 
ons. At  present,  both  organizations 
have  appar«itly  been  successful  in 
barring  combatants  frtan  their  camps, 
in  particular  because  they  are  located 
at  a  distance  from  the  battle  front. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  Congress  continue  to  moni- 
tor the  flow  of  aid  to  the  Red  Cross 
and  X7NHCR  camps  to  ensure  that  it  is 
not  diverted  to  the  Contras.  There- 
fore, I  am  pleased  that  the  Bames- 
HamllUm  amendment  contains  lan- 
guage which  requires  regular,  detailed 
reports  on  the  distribution  and  use  of 
this  humanitarian  aid. 

Let  me  make  one  more  point  regard- 
ing this  issue  of  refugee  assistance. 
The  himianltarian  aid  proposed  under 
the  Barnes-Hamilton  amendment  is 
food,  clothing  and  medicine.  It  will  be 
delivered  to  the  refugees  in  that  form. 
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and  cannot,  in  any  way.  be  otmverted 
into  materials  with  a  military  purpose. 

Let's  compare  that  type  of  ssslstanre 
with  the  aid  that  oould  be  supplied 
under  the  Mlchel-M6Dade-McCurdy 
amendment:  light  aircraft,  helloopteis. 
radar  equipment,  tru^s,  field  rations, 
helmets,  boots,  and  uniforms.  Is  this 
truly  humanitarian  assistanoe?  Sup- 
plying the  Contras  directly  with  these 
materials,  or  even  food  and  clothing, 
amounts  to  aid  for  a  rebel  military 
force  against  a  country  with  whom  we 
have  diplomatic  relations.  It  amounts 
to  fuel  for  a  war  that  is  raging  acroas 
Nicaragua  and  threatening  the  stabili- 
ty of  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras.  It 
amounts  to  a  repudiation  of  diploma- 
cy, which  this  country  has  yet  to  seri- 
oudy  advocate  with  regard  to  Nlcarar 
gua. 

The  Bames-HamUton  amendmoit 
puts  diplomacy  in  the  f orefrtmt  of  our 
efforts  to  stem  the  confUct  in  Nicara- 
gua. It  also  helps  to  meet  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  many  Nlcaraguan  refu- 
gees who  have  been  uprooted  and  tor- 
mented by  Contra  Incursloiis  Into 
Nicaragua.  The  Bamea-HamOton 
package  is  a  decent  and  sensible  altera 
native  to  military  force— it  provides 
the  means  for  a  peaceful,  regionally 
baaed  settlement  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
conflict  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
strongly  support  it,  and  to  vote  agalnit 
the  Michel-McDade-McCurdy  amoMl- 
ment.  which  promises  notJilng  more 
than  protracted  and  violent  war  in 
Central  America.* 

[CR8-4M] 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  to  the  Republican 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Dlincris, 
[Mr.  MiCBB.]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Micbbl]  is  recog- 
nized for  6V^  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  dose 
the  debate  on  this  issue  on  our  side  by 
posing  several  questions  to  our  opposi- 
tion. 

Suppose  the  votes  earlier  today  had 
gone  the  other  way?  Suppose  that  our 
ammdment  had  been  soundly  defeat- 
ed, trounced?  Suppose  the  Barnes- 
Hamilton  amendmmt  would  prevail? 

Do  you  really  believe  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas would  see  that  as  a  sign  that 
they  should  become  less  militant?  Do 
you  really  believe  Daniel  Ortega  will 
see  passage  of  the  Hamilt,on  amend- 
ment as  a  criticism  of  his  mission  to 
Moscow?  Do  you  really  believe  that 
the  ruling  JimU  in  Managua  will 
become  more  reasonable  if  they  know 
that  the  last  link  had  been  cut  be- 
tween the  Nlcaraguan  resistance  and 
these  great  United  States?  Is  there 
even  one  historical  precedent  to  sug- 
gest CcMumunists  become  less  militant 
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wliMi  tlMlr  opposition  diMppewa  and 

The  ■nmrar  \m  that  If  our  mimimI- 
manft  had  boflo  dafoatod  today,  and  If 
tha  F"*"***"  MBflMknent  ahould  pom. 
a  aMoailo  wm  badn  that  wfll  be  as  tn- 
evttaMe  ai  It  wffl  be  tngle.  A  gnen 
eutaln  of  Jangle  and  dlanoe  will  de- 
■eand  on  Mkaragua.  The  Oooununlcts 
will  ooawlata  their  cooeolidattnn  of 
power  at  thetar  Meure.  unhindered. 

Inefttably.  maybe  in  i  years.  S  years. 
the  dynamisni  that  fham*4f''*'"  suc- 
osatful  OonmunM  revolutlaas  wUl 
•KSft  ttaelf  and  Ooaamunist  Nicaragua 
wUl  attack  nel^ibortnc  states  in  force, 
and  I  ask  those  on  the  other  side: 
What  win  you  do  then?  What  wiU  you 
do  4  years  from  now  when  a  new  Presi- 
dent, maylie  a  RepubUean.  I  hope  he  is 
or  maybe  a  Democrat,  is  faced  with  an 
hwpnfgwMo  oonmunlst  fortress  in 
Nicaragua?  Cuba  plus  Nicaragua,  plus 
whateirer. 

It  could  be  you  know,  and  then  what 
do  you  do?  Where  and  when  do  we  fi- 
nally draw  the  line  on  our  southern 
border?  When?  Tou  ought  to  think 
about  that.  When  are  we  going  to 
come  to  grips  with  reaUty  and  draw 
thatUne? 

Tou  tell  us  we  should  talk,  but  Com- 
munists never  listen  to  talk  unless  it  is 
tm?ki>H  up  by  force  or  threat  of  force. 
They  never  have  and  they  never  will. 

And  thaiA  Ood  there  are  brave 
Nlcaraguans  who  today  provide  a  sem- 
Uanoe  of  force  to  make  the  Commu- 
nMs  at  least  listen  and  pay  attention 

Tou  say  you  are  afraid  of  having 
American  boys  dying  in  Central  Amer- 
tea.  Wen.  so  are  we.  Some  of  our  oppo- 
nents today,  and  it  Inooised  me  no 
end.  called  us  either  warmongers  or 
warilke.  or  some  such  thing.  Those 
Ifembers  who  charged  us  with  that  do 
not  have  a  virtue  when  it  comes  to 
hating  war.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  in  the  thick  of  it  as  combat  in- 
fantrymen know  what  war  Is.  It  is  heU 
and  I  would  not  wish  it  on  any  of  my 
boys  or  anyone  else. 

When  I  look  back  to  those  days 
when  I  was  just  an  infantryman  with 
no  influence  to  bring  to  bear  on  pubUc 
policy.  I  recaU  aiding  to  my  feUow  dog 
faces  at  the  time.  "If  we  do  not  stay 
here  for  another  2S  jrears  and  restrain 
these  people  from  going  at  it  again,  we 
ue  making  a  Ug  mistake."  snd  thank 
heaven  we  did  stay  and  forged  the 
NATO  AUlaooe  In  Europe. 

Here  we  are  today  with  a  Commu- 
nist client,  Cuba,  on  our  doorsteps, 
and  another  in  the  making  in  Nicara- 
gua. I  cannot  understand  how  we  can 
be  so  blind  ss  to  what  the  Communist 
conspiracy  is  aU  about  and  what  they 
are  up  to  south  of  our  border. 

Having  said  that.  I  guess  I  have  to 
coodude  on  a  more  ooosillatory  note.  I 
want  to  say  something  about  this 
House  and  this  Institution. 

I  want  to  pay  my  personal  respects 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 


Jos  McDadk.  the  gentleman  from  Art- 
aona.  Boa  Broitr.  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming.  Dnx  Cbbrt.  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  HmT  Htsb.  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  Bnx 
BaooMFXBLD.  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ariaooa.  Jon  MoCaiv.  on  my  side 
who  did  so  much  to  help  forge  what  I 
like  to  see  happen  In  this  House  once 
in  a  whUe,  a  bipartisanship  compro- 
mise. 

Then  too  on  the  Democratic  side  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Jack 
BIuaTBA.  the  gentleman  fnun  Oklaho- 
ma. DAva  ICoCuaDT.  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.  Bumrr  Roansa,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia.  Das  Daitisl. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
DAim  Fascsll.  and  46  Democratic 
lionbers  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives aU  deserve  commendation  for  all 
they  have  done  to  make  this  happen. 

I  remember  the  first  day  we  opened 
this  session  of  Congress  and  it  was  my 
privilege  to  present  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  to  the  House,  and  I  made  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  there  were  70 
votes  more  on  the  Democrats  side 
than  on  our  side.  I  did  not  like  that, 
and  I  said  there  are  going  to  be  times 
when  we  are  going  to  be  split  right 
down  the  middle,  and  there  have 
indeed  been  those  confrontations  in 
this  session,  some  of  them  very  polar- 
ising. But  I  also  said  there  are,  hope- 
fully, going  to  be  some  other  times 
when  we  are  going  to  criss-cross  that 
line  when  people  believe  strongly  on 
your  side  about  an  Issue  who  will  be 
Joined  by  those  on  ours  and  other 
times  when  strongly  held  feelings  on 
this  side  WiU  be  Joined  by  those  on 
that  side. 

When  there  are  defections  on  my 
side.  I  can  teU  you  I  do  not  read  my 
people  out  of  the  party  over  here 
when  they  defect.  I  do  not  like  it  and  I 
do  everything  I  possibly  can  to  keep 
them  in  line  but  if  my  argimients  are 
not  persuasive  enough  to  get  them.  I 
have  to  be  content  with  those  who  will 
go  along  and  be  considerate  of  those 
who  cannot. 

I  am  so  grateful  for  those  of  you  on 
the  Democratic  side  who  saw  fit  today 
to  Join  in  this  effort  to  make  it  a  truly 
bipartisan  effort. 

I  see  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  over  there.  He  was  out  in  my 
district  recently  at  my  old  alma  mater 
delivering  a  beautiful  commencement 
address  at  Bradley  University,  and  the 
theme  of  his  address,  as  I  recaU  was 
"buUding  bridges  rather  than  walls."  A 
masterful  Job  he  did  that  day. 

I  got  to  thinking  how  we  can  equate 
what  he  said  that  day  with  what  we 
did  today,  building  the  bridges  across 
this  center  aisle  in  a  true  bipartisan 
effort  to  get  together  on  what  a  ma- 
jority really  felt  was  the  right  thing 
for  this  country. 

So  I  have  to  doff  my  hat  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  today.  Tes.  I 
feel   good  about  it.   The   gentleman 


from  Massachusetts,  iuddis  Bolahd, 
was  very  magnanimous  when  he  came 
over  and  we  chatted  about  it.  This  was 
his  day  to  lose  and  our  day  to  win. 
Shucks.  I  have  lost  a  lot  more  than  I 
have  ever  won  around  here.  You  know 
that.  But  it  la  the  feeling  that  maybe 
we  have  broken  the  ice  a  little  bit 
around  here  In  this  Congress;  that  we 
can  work  together,  because  we  still 
have  a  lot  of  big  problems  facing  this 
country,  and  to  go  across  the  aisle  snd 
forge  a  bipartisan  effort,  as  we  have 
done  today.  I  thank  you  so  much. 

I  hope  you  will  vote  down  the 
Barnes-Hamilton  amendment  on  the 
next  vote  here.  And  then  let  us  not 
forget  there  is  one  final  vote  after 
that,  and  that  Is  on  final  passage.  A 
few  weeks  ago  we  went  through  a 
rather  traumatic  thing,  and  at  that 
time  it  was  Michel  I  and  II  ss  amend- 
ments to  the  base  Bames-Hsmllton. 
and  then  the  whole  thing  fell  ssunder 
after  we  Just  went  through  a  trauma- 
tizing afternoon. 

I  hope,  tonight,  you  are  going  to 
vote  down  Barnes-Hamilton,  and  on 
final  passage  vote  for  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    Oregon.    [Mr. 

WlAVPl.         

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Hamilton  amendment. 

The  debate  seems  to  be  over  wheth- 
er humanitarian  aid  should  be  dis- 
pensed by  one  agency  or  another  to 
those  soldiers  now  attempting  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  Nicaragiia. 
&fany  members  sincerely  believe  that 
is  the  substance  of  the  Issue  before  us. 

But  I  believe  the  issue  is  war.  A  vote 
for  the  Bflchel  amendment^whatever 
the  actual  words  in  the  amendmentr-ls 
a  vote  for  war  In  Nkauagua.  A  vote  for 
Hamilton— again  no  matter  the  actual 
words— is  a  vote  not  to  go  to  war  in 
Nicaragua.  This  vote  is  our  Oulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution. 

If  the  Michel  amendment  passes  and 
our  Government  persists  in  Its  policy 
of  interfering  In  '  he  affairs  of  Nicara- 
gua by  force  the  events  foUowing  will 
be  the  opposite  of  what  the  propo- 
nents of  our  Interference  say  they 
desire. 

Latin  America  will  go  Communist. 
Not  because  we  did  nothing,  but  be- 
cause we  tried  to  overthrow  an  exist- 
ing Latin  American  government.  The 
people  of  South  America,  already  dls- 
tiuhed  by  austerity  poUdes.  are  press- 
ing their  politicians  to  oppose  the 
gringos— that's  us— and  the  politicians 
in  Latin  America  most  eager  to  oppose 
us  are  the  United  SUtes  hating  ones, 
particularly  the  Communists.  The 
people  of  Latin  America  wiU  become 
even  more  determined  to  hate  the 
United  SUtes  If  we  give  than  that 


reason  by  backing  the  Contras  in  Nlcar 
ragua. 

The  people  of  Latin  America  wiU 
also  donand  of  their  poUticians  to  re- 
pudiate their  foreign  debt.  This  wiU 
cause  our  banks  to  fall,  and  precipitate 
a  financial  crisis  in  this  country.  I  be- 
lieve this  repudiation  of  debt  wiU 
occur  regardless  of  our  actions  in  Mca- 
ragua.  But  our  IntCTf  erence  in  Nicara- 
gua win  provide  the  excuse  to  precipi- 
tate the  crisis. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  To  end  debate.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Boifioa]. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  begin  by  offering  my 
congratulations  to  my  coUeagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  They  have  Indeed 
hunt  a  mighty  and  long  bridge,  and  I 
extend  my  heartiest  congratulations 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
MiCHB.].  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  McDadi],  and.  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCnasrl.  And 
to  my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  I^s  Hamiltoh],  who  pre- 
sented a  very  thoughtful  and  articu- 
late statement,  the  best  statement  on 
Central  America  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  in  my  time  in  the 
House.  I  exteiul  my  deep  appredatloiL 

The  HamUton  amendment.  I  think, 
provides  a  sharp  alternative.  It  recog- 
niaes  direct  aid  for  the  Contras  for 
what  it  is.  It  is  logisUcal  aid  for  an 
army  in  the  field,  and  it  is  not  in  our 
proposaL  It  recognizes  the  historic  im- 
portance of  the  Boland  prohibition, 
and  it  extends  the  fuU  prohibition 
without  any  weakening. 

The  HamUton  amendment  clearly 
articulates  the  objectives  of  U.8. 
policy,  first,  to  provide  for  the  security 
and  peace  of  the  region;  second,  to 
prevent  destablllzatlon  by  the  Soviet 
Union;  and.  third,  to  promote  democ- 
racy, human  rights,  and  economic  de- 
velopment. 

But  the  difference  is  that  it  seeks  to 
promote  these  through  diplomatic, 
rather  than  miUtary  means.  The  Con- 
tadora  process  that  we  have  discussed 
so  often  here  today  is  at  a  very  critical 
turning  point.  In  the  near  future,  next 
week,  the  ministers  of  these  countries 
wiU  be  meeting  to  draft  the  remaining 
treaties  and  protocols.  The  peace  proc- 
ess needs  our  support  at  this  critical 
moment.  Tet.  the  Contadora  coimtries 
teU  us  that  continued  fimding  for  the 
Contras  wiU  be  precisely  the  wrong 
move,  and  that  it  wlU  threaten  their 
efforts  snd  exiMind  the  war  further. 

I  think  the  American  people  are  pre- 
pared to  stand  up  for  the  security  of 
our  hemlQ>here,  but  we  cannot  let  our 
ideals,  so  long  symbolized  by  the 
Moim>e  Doctrine,  be  used  as  a  cloak 
for  gunboat  diplomacy. 

Since  1900  the  United  States  has 
unilaterally  intervened  in  the  Caribbe- 
an 28  times.  These  military  interven- 


tions have  left  a  residue  of  resentment 
that  continues  to  hamper  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  United  States  in  that 
region. 

Such  unilateral  action  is  long  out  of 
date.  Time  has  given  our  aUles  In  the 
region,  like  Mexico.  Venesuela.  Colom- 
bia, snd  Panama,  new  power  and.  with 
that  power,  a  renewed  pride  and  a  re- 
newed independence. 

We  must  not  treat  this  Independence 
as  some  kind  of  an  annoyance  but  as  a 
promising  opportunity.  We  need  to 
welcome  our  aUies  as  partners  in  a 
strong  commitment  to  the  security  of 
our  hemisphere. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  RoKMsal.  quoted  his  hero. 
John  F.  Keimedy.  when  he  said.  "This 
hemisphere  is  the  master  of  Its  own 
house."  I  would  teU  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  that  if 
John  F.  Kennedy  were  here  today,  he 
would  stand  with  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hakiltoh].  He  did  not 
say  that  the  United  States  is  the 
master  of  this  hemisphere.  He  said. 
"This  honi^here  is  the  master  of  its 
own  house." 

The  comprehensive  alternative  pre- 
sented by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hamiltoh].  I  think,  rises  to  the 
preeminent  task  of  leadership  that  we 
face.  It  sets  forth  a  poUcy  that  is  in- 
spired by  the  principles  of  our  Found- 
ing Fathers,  but  groimded  in  the  hard 
reaUties  of  our  time,  a  poUcy  that  can 
command  the  support  of  our  own 
people  and  the  req>ect  of  our  aUles. 
and.  above  aU  else,  a  poUcy  that  binds 
the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  to  pro- 
tect the  sec\u4ty  and  the  sovereignty 
of  us  aU. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Members 
to  vote  for  the  HamUton  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BomoaJ  has  expired. 

AU  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  HamiltoiiI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

ESOOBDKO  von 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Bfichlgan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  174.  noes 
254.  not  voting  5,  as  foUows: 
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Acketmaii 

BeUeuoo 

Biuee 

A<kW>bo 

Berman 

Bryant 

Akakft 

Burton  (CA) 

Alesander 

Boland 

Carper 

Andanoo 

Baalor(MI) 

Clajr 

Annnnito 

Booker 

Coelho 

AnUumy 

BonU 

Coleman  (TX> 
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HOTVOmiO-* 

JaaM(HC) 

D  1950 

KOLTCR.  CONYERS.  and 

CROCKSTT  chanced  their  votes  from 
"•ye"  to  "no." 

So  the  ■raendment  wis  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wm  an- 
nounced aa^ore  recorded. 
•  Mr.  IIATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  Moond  time  In  lev  than  a  months 
the  Houae  of  Repteaentatlves  is  belns 
eaUed  upon  to  debate  the  admlnlstra- 
tlon'i  confrontatloaal  Central  Amertca 
polley.  On  Aprfl  34  we  rejected  the  ad- 
mlnlstratkm's  $14  million  direct  aadat- 
anoe  request  for  the  Nlearacuan  Con- 
traa.  Now.  emboldened  by  their  own 
rhetoric  the  admlnlstraU<m  Is  asking 
for  $27  mlUlon  In  Contra  assistance. 
The  underlyinc  facts  have  not 
changed  In  the  last  7  weeks.  The 
House  should  once  again  reject  the  ad- 
ministration's Contra  assistance  re- 
quest. 

Just  as  they  did  In  April,  the  sdmin- 
istratloa  la  saying  that  the  $27  million 
will  go  to  pay  for  humanitarian  items 
for  the  Contras.  But  the  administra- 
tion's record  toward  Nicaragua  com- 
pletely and  irrefutably  belies  any 
peaceful  intentions.  The  policy  of 
mlidng  Nicaragua's  harbor  and  the  tm- 
posltloo  of  an  economic  trade  embargo 
have  been  unreasoned  and  openly  con- 
frontstttmal  The  administration's 
rhetoric  in  particular  calling  for  the 
NIcaraguan  Government  to  say 
"unde."  has  been  bellicose  and  bellig- 
erent. It  Is  no  surprise  that  passage  of 
the  administration's  humanitarian  aid 
parage  will  repeal  the  Boland  amend- 


ment The  Boland  amendment  directly 
prohlblU  XJA.  Intelllgeooe  agencies 
from  supporting,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
military  or  paramilitary  operatioos  in 
Nicaragua.  It  Is  no  surpriae  that  the 
administration's  humanitarian  aarist- 
anoe  funds  can  be  used  for  logistical 
support  and  equipment,  Including  air- 
craft 

If  we  are  going  to  have  influence  in 
this  region  of  the  world,  we  cannot  be 
taking  sides  In  a  dvU  war  and  we 
cannot  be  ««»""g  open-ended  commit- 
ments to  Contra  terrorists. 

I  believe  that  the  Hamilton  amend- 
ment Is  a  fair  alternative.  It  demon- 
stratea  humanitarian  concern  for  the 
refugees  this  conflict  has  created. 
Under  the  w»»««tiw  amendment  hu- 
manitarian aid  is  provided  through 
the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  or  the  United  Natlwis  and 
not  by  an  agency  of  the  UJL  Oovem- 
ment  The  aid  Is  made  available  solely 
on  the  baslB  of  human  need  to  non- 
combatant  forces  and  will  not  be 
handed  over  to  the  Contra  forcea. 

Without  the  support  of  the  world 
commimity,  the  American  public  and 
the  Congress,  the  administration 
policy  of  confrontation  amounts  to  un- 
popular rhetoric  and  Ineffective  In- 
timidation. Only  two  nations  In  the 
world  have  voiced  support  for  our  eco- 
nomic embargo  of  Nicaragua.  Almost 
three-fourths  of  the  American  public 
oppose  sending  military  aid  to  the 
Contras  and  nearly  three-flfths  oppose 
any  nonmUltary  aid. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  today 
by  voting  against  giving  credence  to 
the  administration's  war  of  words.  We 
must  reaffirm  our  vote  of  2  months 
ago  to  work  within  the  Contadora 
process  and  to  address  the  crisis  of 
poverty  and  economic  hardship  In  the 
entire  Central  America  region.* 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
vote  on  Nicaragua  may  not  be  the 
most  important  nor  the  most  contro- 
versial one  of  the  year,  but  it  has 
stirred  emotions  enough  to  cause  dem- 
onstrations In  congressional  district  of- 
fices across  the  coimtry,  and  to  fill 
this  Chamber  with  oratory  of  more- 
than-usual  enthusiasm. 

Nicaragua  presents  a  problem  with 
no  easy,  cheap,  or  high-probability  so- 
lutions. I  doubt  that  many  Members 
feel  completely  comfortable  with  any 
one  of  the  alternatives  available  to  us 
for  vote  today.  Surely  I  am  not. 

In  general.  I  believe  that  there  Is 
little  probability  that  the  Contras'  ef- 
forts wiU  persuade  the  Sandinlsta  gov- 
ernment to  embrace  the  policies  we 
are  urging  It  to  adopt.  If  there  Is  any 
thing  we  have  learned  lately,  it  ought 
to  be  that  nobody  wins  wars  with  a 
handful  of  troops,  and  a  few  million 
dollars.  ParentheUcally,  I  might  add 
that  opponents  of  and  to  the  Contras 
seek  to  support  insurgents  in  Colom- 
bia at  the  bargain  basement  rate  of  $5 
million. 


On  the  other  hand.  I  believe  the 
fH^n^«^i^fT»«  government  Is  one  which  Is 
obviously  Communist  and  is  Just  as 
obviously,  up  to  no  good  in  Central 
Amorfa^  It  has  pretty  well  temxlaed 
its  neighborB.  and  has  been  credited  by 
El  Salvadoran  revolutkmaries  with 
providing  both  resources  and  direction 
to  their  disruptive  actions. 

The  recent  visit  by  the  NIcaraguan 
leader,  Commandante  Ortega.  Just 
after  the  House  rejected  aid  to  the 
Contras.  to  Moscow,  and  various  other 
East  bloc  capitals.  Is  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  source  from  which  the 
ffandlfflT*^*'  aid.  comfort  and  direction 
MHne.  Havana  is  no  longer  doing  a  solo 
in  Its  attempt  to  foment  discord  in 
Latin  America.  Managua  may  be  a 
Junior  partner,  but  it  is  a  partner 
nonetheless. 

The  committee's  suggestion  to  send 
money  to  the  Red  Cross  seems  to  me 
to  offer  Uttle  help.  The  majority's 
amendment  to  do  nothing  is  worse.  I 
consider  the  President's  policy  as  rep- 
resented by  the  Mkhel-McDade- 
McCiutly  amendment  as  treading 
water,  or  a  transition  policy,  but  at 
least  it  recognises  that  there  is  a  prob- 
lem in  Central  America,  and  that  a  big 
part  of  that  problem  is  the  Sandinlsta 
government  In  Nicaragua.  Further.  It 
recognises  our  interest  in  liberty, 
human  rights  and  pluralism. 

It  Is  also  my  opinion  that  it  is  rear 
sonable  to  exchange  Intelligence  infor- 
mation with  Contra  personneL  For 
that  reason.  I  wiU  vote  against  the 
Boland  amendment 

Our  policy  with  respect  to  El  Salva- 
dor, so  controversial  only  a  year  or  so 
ago.  now  creates  very  little  excite- 
ment This  House  gambled  on  Presi- 
dent Duarte  and  freedom.  The  gamble 
Is  not  won  yet  but  the  relative  lack  of 
argument  over  El  Salvador  policy  and 
fvindlng  is  testimony  to  its  success. 

Nicaragua  Is  not  a  close  parallel,  but 
at  least  it  has  geographical  proximity. 
I  believe  that  the  Michel-McDade- 
McCurdy  amendment  deserves  to  pre- 
vail because  it  signals  that  we  have  not 
given  up.  There  Is  little  in  the  amend- 
ment that  is  threatening.  In  fact  it  Is 
an  Invitation  to  the  Sandinistas  to  live 
up  to  some  of  their  own  promlKs.  It  is 
the  only  alternative  available  today 
which  does  not  signal  to  the  Sandinis- 
tas that  we  don't  care  if  they  bully 
their  neighbors,  and  suppress  and 
harass  their  own  people. 

We  have  few  problems  as  vexing  as 
Central  American  policy.  I  see  our 

[CRS-459] 

choice  today  not  between  solving,  or 
not  solving,  the  NIcaraguan  problem. 
Rather  it  Is  between  aidcnowledglng,  or 
not  acknowledging  the  problem.  We 
probably  haven't  found  the  right 
policy  yet  but  we  ought  not  to  give 
up.* 


•  Mr.  STNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  trav- 
eled to  Nicaragua  in  February  to  see 
for  myself  what  conditions  are  like 
under  the  Ssnrtlnlstos  I  was  In  the 
marketplace  in  Managua  and  noticed 
two  young  girls,  both  about  16  years 

Sid.  I  ask  than  what  their  goals  were 
1  life,  and  they  both  said  they  wanted 
to  come  to  America. 

That  short  ctmversation  convinced 
me  that  after  6  years  of  Indoctrination 
under  a  state-controlled  education 
system,  the  ffanif«pfT^^"  have  not  won 
the  minds  of  the  NIcaraguan  people. 
The  young  people  in  Nicaragua  still  do 
not  believe  the  state-issued  prcqiagan- 
da  about  the  Yankee  imperialists  to 
the  north. 

UJB.  policy  in  Nicaragua  is  now  at  a 
crossroads.  We  can  continue  our  dec- 
ades-old policy  of  armed  Intervention 
in  Nicaragua,  or  we  can  channel  our 
efforts  toward  a  dU>lomatic  solution.  I 
believe  the  latter  approach  is  the  best 
way  to  win  the  allegiance  of  the  Nicar 
raguan  people. 

History  tells  us  where  our  current 
policy  is  leading.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  Increased  U.S.  pressure  on 
the  «^~«ni«tA«  over  the  last  4  years 
by  arming  the  Contras,  and.  most  re- 
cently, by  Instituting  a  trade  embargo. 
The  result  has  been  Increased  Internal 
oppression  by  the  Sandinistas,  not 
leas.  This  is  the  central  myth  of  our 
current  policy:  That  military  aid  in- 
creases our  leverage  against  the  Ssndl- 
nistas  and  will  force  them  to  opt  for  a 
nuwe  democratic  society.  This  has  not 
happened  after  $100  million  in  covert 
aid.  and  it  probably  would  not  happen 
after  $29  million  in  humanitarian  aid. 

The  Barnes-Hamilton  amendment 
again  offers  the  most  comprehensive 
statement  of  what  U.S.  policy  should 
be  toward  Nicaragua.  The  amendment 
»mphai»taM»«  a  regional  settlement 
founded  on  the  efforts  of  the  Conta- 
dora nations— Colombia.  Venezuela. 
Mexico,  and  Panama.  These  countries 
have  drafted  several  treaties  aimed  at 
ending  the  hostilities  in  the  region, 
but  the  Reagan  administration  has 
blocked  most  of  their  efforts.  The 
United  States  has  refused  to  pursue  di- 
plomacy before  armed  conflict,  and 
that  represents  the  primary  failure  of 
our  current  policy. 

The  amendment  also  includes  sever- 
al other  objectives:  Preventing  the 
Soviet  Union  or  its  allies  from  destabi- 
lizing the  region  or  deploying  a  mili- 
tary capability  that  threatens  U.S.  se- 
ciulty;  pnmoting  stability  and  eco- 
n(Hnic  development  promoting  human 
rights  and  democratic  processes;  and 
mfi«"**'"'"g  peaceful  relations  with 
Nicaragua  as  long  as  Nicaragua  is  at 
peace  with  its  neighbors. 

None  of  these  objectives  can  be  met 
as  long  as  our  policy  Is  based  solely  on 
funneling  mone^  to  a  band  of  rebels 
led  by  ex-Samodstas.  the  national 
guardsmen  under  former-dictator 
Somosa.  Lest  we  have  any  doubt  this 


is  the  case,  we  should  consider  Edgar 
Chamorro's  description  of  the  FDN— 
the  primary  Contra  organization.  Cha- 
morro  is  a  former  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Directorate  of  the  FDN.  and 
says: 

The  FDN  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  ex-Nstlon- 
sl  Guard  who  control  the  Contra  snny. 
■Ufle  internal  dinent,  and  inttmldate  or 
murder  those  who  dare  to  oppose  them. 
This  U  not  a  democratic  opposition. 

The  Michel  amendment  does  not 
make  U.S.  aid  conditional  on  the  FDN 
ridding  Itself  of  its  antidemocratic 
leadership  and  it  does  not  condition 
aid  on  the  Contras'  willingness  to 
accept  a  cease-fire  and  negotiations.  In 
reality,  it  Is  aid  with  no  strings  at- 
tached, and  is  certain  to  lead  to  an  es- 
calation in  comlMit  and  further  blood- 
shed. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
while  I  oppose  direct  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras at  this  time,  my  position  is  open 
to  chuige.  I  will  not  allow  Nicaragua 
to  become  a  Soviet  satellite. 

In  addition,  there  are  several  steps 
the  Contras  could  take  which  would 
cause  me  to  reevaluate  my  position: 
First,  rid  themselves  of  ties  to  former 
national  guardsmen;  second,  offer  to 
accept  a  cease-fire  and  negotiations 
with  the  Sandinistas;  and  third,  accept 
the  civilian  leadership  of  moderate 
democratic  leaders.  These  steps  would 
ensure  the  legitimacy  of  the  Contra 
force  as  a  means  for  true  democratic 
change  in  Nicaragua.* 
*  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  note  for  the  record  that  I  will  reluc- 
tantly be  voting  no  on  the  question  of 
final  passage  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bUl. 

I  will  be  casting  my  no  vote  solely 
because  of  the  inclusion  within  this 
bill  of  the  aid  of  the  NIcaraguan  Con- 
tras. I  have  steadfastly  opposed  our 
secret  war  in  Nicaragua  for  several 
years,  and  must  continue  to  oppose 
that  misguided  and  dangerous  effort. 

There  are  many  parts  of  this  supple- 
mental that  I  strongly  support.  I  will 
continue  to  support  those  other  as- 
pects, and  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  colleagues  to  advance  the 
many  other  issues  and  programs  sup- 
ported by  this  legislation. 

Thank  you  very  much.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
MoAKLCTl  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BaowH  of  Callfomia.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  imder 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  2577) 
msfcing  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1985.  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  186,  he  re- 
ported the  bUl  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Undo* 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  Is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  smendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 


MOnOM  TO  BSOOIOCIT  OTRKSD  ST  MK.  WA 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  biU? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am.  Mr.  l^ieaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Walxzb  moves  to  recommit  the  bill. 
HJt  2577,  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed.          

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bUL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Sp^dier  pro  temiwre  announced  that 
the  ayes  i^ypeared  to  have  it 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  271.  nays 
156.  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
5,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  158] 
TEAS— 271 
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a  2010 

MflHCB.  MeCLOSKKY.  RAHAIX  •dA 
STOKES  chanced  their  votes  from 
"ye»"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  SPRATT  chanced  bla  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motkm  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 

H411&-301 


(CR8-4611 


2.  Senate 


The  provtotooa  deallnc  with  the  adminis- 
tiatloo  of  bumsnttarian  itT*T*"^*  an  in- 
tandsd  to  aefatove  thrae  important  objeo- 
ttvM.  nnt  than  to  a  naad  for  the  awiatanfe 
to  be  fully  mtwiMnati^l  with  the  Preatdent'a 
anna  foretcn  polkr  for  Oentna  America. 
Seoond  there  to  a  need  tbat  thto  asslstanoe 
be  admtntotered  with  the  utmoat  diacretlan 
and  dlplomaey  In  light  of  the  regional  aend- 
ttveneai  and  tbe  conoema  of  nelcbbwinc 
eountriea.  Finally,  there  to  the  dealre  to  utl- 
liae  the  most  efficient,  eoonotnic.  and  practi- 
cable infrastmcture  to  deliver  the 


KND) 


The  Senate  appropriations  conunit- 
tee  subaUtuted  Its  SUte  Department 
authoriiation  lancuace.  as  approved, 
for  the  House-passed  aid  provisions  (8. 
Rep.  9»-«a).  The  committee-reported 
lancuace  passed  the  Senate  with  the 
addition  of  a  Kerry-sponsored  amend- 
ment barring  use  of  funds  in  violation 
of  international  agreements  to  which 
the  United  SUtes  is  party. 

a.ReiK>rt 

SOPPLDCCNTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL.  IMS 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
which  waa  referred  the  bill  (H.R.  2S77) 
.««fc^ny  supplemental  appropriatlona  for  the 
fiseal  year  19as,  and  for  other  purpoeea.  re- 
ports the  same  to  the  Senate  with  various 
amendments  and  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bill  be  paaaed. 

[CRS-402] 

HuMAinTABiA*  AasisTAVCs  roa  Nicabaouaii 

DniocmATic  Rssistahcx 
Tbe  Committee  recommenda  an  appro- 
priation of  $34,000,000  and  authority  to 
transfer  $14,000,000  in  appropriattooa  avaU- 
able  under  the  Defenae  appropriatlona  bill. 
1M6,  in  support  of  humanitarian  assistance 
to  the  Nlcaraguan  Democratic  Resistance. 
Thto  recommendation  fully  supports  and 
does  not  go  beyond  the  assistance  authority 
contained  in  the  Senate-paaaed  State  De- 
partment authorisation  bill  (8.  1003). 

Thto  recommendation,  contained  in  the 
Defenae  chapter  of  the  accompanying  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill,  to  In  lieu  of  a 
House  allowance  of  $27,000,000  «»italned  In 
the  Porelgn  Operations  chapter  of  the  MIL 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  amendment 
permlU  the  President  to  determine  how  the 
humanitarian  aid  will  be  administered  and 
requirea  the  National  Security  CouncQ  to 
monitor  Implementation  of  the  progiam. 
Detailed  reporU  required  from  the  Presi- 
dent every  M  days  wHl  afford  Ooogreas  full 
opportunity  to  monitor  the  program  closely. 
Tbe  definition  of  humanitarian  asslstanre 
clearly  prohlMto  the  supply  of  arma,  muni- 
tiotu  or  any  other  equipment  or  weaponry 
designed  or  intended  to  Inflict  bodily  barm, 
but  the  deflnltion  to  deliberately  broad.  Thto 
to  to  reoognlM  that  the  recipients  of  thto 
reUef  are  not  refugees  in  the  classic  sense  of 
the  word  and  the  aid  program  must  aooom- 
HMHlatf  thto  \mique  statua.  For  example,  the 
transportation  ■—''♦■••^  authorised  in- 
cludes the  provision  of  velileles  that  will  be 
needed  to  naeet  the  needs  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
Democratic  Resistance  In  distributing  cloth- 
ing, medical  care,  and  other  relief.  However, 
the  atTM«~^  omtemplated  does  not  In- 
clude military  trahilng  of  the  restotanee 
forces  or  specific  advice  on  military  oper- 
aUons  inside  Nicaragua. 

In  line  with  the  Senate-approved  provi- 
sions in  8.  1003,  the  Committee  amendment 
contains    tbe    foUowlng    additional    safe- 
guards: 
—No  other  materiel   asslstanoe  may  be 
provided  by  the  United  States  without 
subsequent  approval  l>y  Congress; 
—No  addiUooal  asslstanoe  may  be  pro- 
pcaed  unless  tbe  President  determines  In 
lUs  reporta  to  Congress  that  diplomatic 
efforts  to  achieve  peace  and  stability 
based  on  the  Contadorm  dociunent  of  ob- 
jectives have  failed:  and 
—The   President   to   urged   not   only   to 
pursue  diplomatic  and  eocmomic  accords 
but  to  end  VA  economic  sanctions  if  in- 
ternal reconciliation  to  achieved  In  Nica- 
ragua  including   a  suspension   of   the 
state  of  emergency  in  that  nation. 

S.  Rep.  99-82  at  65-«6. 

b.  Senate  Floor  Consideration  of 
Kerry  Amendment  (6/20/85) 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  asli  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRKSIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  MassachusetU  Oil. 
KnuTL  for  himself,  and  Mr.  Motnihaii, 
propoaes  an  amendment  numbered  3M. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  diq>ensed 
with. 


The  PRBSromO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objecticm.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  l>iU.  add 
t.tM»  following: 

None  of  tbe  mooies  appropriated  in  thto 
act  can  be  used  to  fund  direeUy,  or  indirect- 
ly, activities  against  Um  government  of 
Nicaragua  which  have  not  been  autbortaed 
by,  or  pursuant  to,  law  and  which  would 
place  tbe  United  States  in  violation  of  our 
obligatians  under  the  Cbarter  of  Uie  Orga- 
niaatlan  of  American  States,  to  which  the 
United  States  to  a  signatory,  or  under  Inter- 
»««»««««i  ]||v  as  defined  by  treaty  commit- 
ments agreed  to,  and  ratified  by,  tlie  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  exact  amendment  which  was 
pamrrt  by  voice  vote  by  the  Senate  on 
the  State  Department  authorization 
bOL  It  has  been  cleared  by  the  manac- 
ers  of  the  bill,  as  weU  as  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  the  majority  leader. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
tie  shown  in  the  Rboobd  as  introduced 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Haitt«u>. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
ammdment  has  been  cleared  on  the 
majority  side  by  the  committees  of  Ju- 
risdiction. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  acreeinc  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  398)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

S8538.  8540 
E.  ISDCA;  Honss  Floor  Dsbati  (7/10/ 
85) 

The  legislative  landscai>e  had 
changed  considerably  from  the  time 
the  Senate  had  approved  the  ISDCA. 
Accordingly,  the  House  amended  the 
reported  version  of  the  ISDCA  to  re- 
flect its  intervening  v^proval  of  aid  In 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
A  clarifying  amendment  sponsored  by 
Representative  Richardsoit  also  was 
approved. 

AMXinMIBIT  OrraiKD  ST  MK.  MC  CUSST 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCnasr: 
Page  115,  after  line  17,  Insert  the  foUowlnr 
sac  m  ooNiucT  in  nicakagua. 

(a)  HUMAJnTABIAX  ASSISTAHCB  rOB  NlCASA- 

otJAM  DnfOcsATic  RnisTAUcs.— Effective 
upon  the  enactment  of  thto  Act.  there  to  au- 
tboriied  to  be  appropriated  $37,000,000  for 
humanitarian  asslstanoe  to  the  Nlcaraguan 
democratic  resistance.  Such  sssistanre  shall 
lie  provided  to  such  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  Statea  as  the  President  shall 


designate  except  tbe  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  the  Department  of  Defense.  Tbe 
'— *-**~««  authoriaed  liy  thto  subsection  to 
authorised  to  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion unto  March  31,  IMS.  One-third  of  the 
asstotanre  autbortaed  by  thto  subsection 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  upon  tbe 
enactment  of  tbto  Act,  an  additional  one- 
third  shall  be  available  for  obligation  upon 
submlssicm  of  the  first  report  required  by 
subsection  (e),  and  the  remaining  one-third 
stuU  be  available  for  obligation  upon  sub- 
twiMtom  of  the  seoond  such  report.  As  used 
In  thto  subsection,  the  term  "humanitarian 
aasistanee"  means  tbe  provisi(m  of  food, 
clothing,  medtdne.  and  other  humanitarian 
*— *-»-~'»  and  It  doea  not  Include  the  provi- 
sion of  weapons,  weapons  systems,  smmunl- 
tlon.  or  other  equipment,  vehicles  or  materi- 

[CRS-465] 

al  which  can  be  used  to  inflict  serious  bodily 
harm  or  death. 

(b)  ASSISTAHCB  roa  Implsmkiitatioii  op  a 
Ck>aTADoaA  AoKiSKBn.- Effective  upon  tlie 
enactment  of  thto  Act.  there  to  authoriaed  to 
be  appropriated  $3.0(W.(KK>,  to  remain  avafl- 
able  unto  expended,  for  i>ayment  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  expenses  arising 
from  implementation  by  the  C(mtadora  na- 
tions (Mexico,  Panama,  Colombia,  and  Ven- 
esuela)  of  an  agreement  among  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  America  l)aaed  on  the  Con- 
tadora  Document  of  Objectives  of  Septem- 
ber 9,  IMS,  Including  peacekeeping,  verifica- 
tion, and  monitoring  systems. 

(c)  PHOHiainoiis.— 

(1)  AppucAnoR  OP  PBOHninoiis.— The 
prohibitions  contained  in  section  8066(a)  of 
tbe  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act.  1965  (as  contained  in  section  101  of 
Public  Law  98-473)  and  section  801  of  the 
Intelligence  Authorisation  Act  for  Fiscal 
Tear  1085  (Public  Law  98-618  shall,  without 
»i«it^tt«n  u  to  fiscal  year,  apply  with  re- 
spect to  funds  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
by  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 

(2)  Comrnucnoii  or  paoHxainom.- Noth- 
ing in  thto  section,  section  8066(a)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act. 
1985  (as  contained  In  secUon  101  of  the 
Public  Law  98-473)  on  secUon  801  of  the  In- 
telligence Authorisation  Act  for  Fiscal  Tear 
1985  (Public  Law  98-618)  shaU  be  construed 
to  prohibit  tbe  United  States  Oovemment 
from  exchanging  Inf cnmation  with  the  Nlca- 
raguan democratic  resistance,  or  the  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure,  but  only  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  expressly  made 
available,  of  the  funds  authoriaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 

(d)  PouciBS  With  Rbspsct  to  Nicaba- 
ouA.— The  President  to  urged— 

(1)  to  vigorously  pursue  tbe  use  of  diplo- 
matic and  economic  steiM  to  resolve  the  con- 
flict in  Nicaragua,  including  negotiations 
to- 

(A)  implement  tbe  Contadora  Document 
of  Objectives  of  September  9, 1983;  and 

(B)  at  the  same  time,  develop  trade  and 
economic  measures  in  dose  consultation  and 
cooperation  with  other  nations  which  will 
encourage  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  resolve  the  con- 
flict; 

(3)  to  suspend  military  maneuvers  in  Hon- 
duras and  off  Nicaragua's  coast,  and  to  lift 
the  embargo  on  trade  with  Nicaragua,  if  the 
Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  agrees  to  a  cease- 
fire, to  open  a  dialog  with  the  Nlcaraguan 
democratic  resistance  and  to  suspend  the 
state  of  emergency:  and 


(3)  to  resume  bilateral  ditnisslims  with 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  with  a  view  to 
encouraging— 

(A)  a  churdi-mediated  dialog  l>etween  the 
Oovemment  of  mearagna  and  the  Nlcara- 
guan democratic  resistanoe  in  suppmt  of  in- 
teioal  reconrillation.  as  called  for  by  the 
Contadora  Document  of  Objectives:  snd 

(B)  a  oomprdienBive,  verifiable  agreement 
among  the  nations  of  Central  America, 
based  on  the  Omtadora  Document  of  Objeo- 
tlves. 

(e)RBPOKTa.— 

(1)  RaauiuiiBin.- Ihe  PresideBt  sbaD 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  every  90 
days  on  the  activities  carried  out  in  aooord- 
anoe  with  suiisection  (d)  and  on  the  asslst- 
anoe provided  under  sulisectlans  (a)  and  (b). 
Such  reports  sliaU  describe  the  wHUngness 
of  the  Nlcaraguan  democratic  rusisfanr*  and 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  to  negotiate 
and  the  progress  of  efforts  to  mOtitm  the 
objectives  set  out  in  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (d)  and  shall  provide  a  detailed  ac- 
counting of  the  (Hslnirsement  of  any  such 
aasistanrif 

(2)  HUMAll  BIORTS  ABOSBS.— As  PSTt  Of  OSdl 

of  the  reports  submitted  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1),  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  alleged  human  rights 
violations  by  the  Nlcaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistanoe and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 
With  respect  to  the  alleged  violations  the 
report  shall  Include  inf  cnmation  aa  who  to 
re^tonsible  for  such  human  rights  viola- 
titms. 
(f)  Sdbmissios  op  Rsqdbt  poa  Aborioii- 

AL    ASSISTAWCa    POK    TBX    CSKTIAL    AMBOCA 

Pkack  Pkocbss.— If  the  President  determines 
at  any  time  aftCT  the  enactment  of  thto  Act 
that- 

(1)  negotiations  based  on  tbe  Omtadora 
Doctmient  of  Objectives  of  September  9, 
1983,  have  produced  an  agreement,  or  sliow 
prooiise  of  producing  an  agreement,  or 

(2)  other  trade  and  economic  measures 
will  assist  in  a  resolution  of  the  conflict,  or 
to  stabillsaUon  in  the  region. 

the  President  may  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
request  for  Inidget  and  other  authority  to 
provide  additional  asslstanoe  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  Central  America  peace  proo- 


(g)  STATnoDiT  To  Bi  IHCLUOBB.— The 
President's  request  pursuant  to  subseetlao 
(f)  shall  Include  a  detailed  statement  as  to 
progress  made  to  resolve  the  conflict  in  the 
region. 

(h)  ComcuATioii  With  ths  Comasss.— 
In  formulating  a  request  pursuant  to  sul>- 
secUon  (f).  the  President  shall  consult  with 
tbe  Congress. 

(i)  ComasssiOHAL  Actioh.— <1)  Ihe  provi- 
sions of  thto  subsection  apply,  during  the 
99th  Congress,  to  the  consideratian  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  request  submitted 
by  the  Presidoit  pursuant  to  subsection  (f ). 

(3)  For  purposes  of  thto  subsection,  tbe 
term  "Joint  resolution"  means  only  a  Joint 
reaolutlon  introduced  within  3  leglalative 
days  after  the  Congress  receives  the  request 
submitted  by  tbe  President  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (f  )— 

(A)  the  matter  after  tbe  resohrlng  clause 
of  which  to  as  follows:  "That  the  Congress 
hereby  approves  the  additional  authority 
and  ■■Bistanre  for  the  Ontral  America 
peace  process  that  the  President  requested 
pursuant  to  the  International  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1985,  not- 
withstanding section  10  of  Public  Law  91- 
672.": 
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(B)  wtaleli  aoM  not  tev«  •  . 

(C)  Um  titto  of  vliloli  li  M  foOsvK  "Joint 

to  Ovtral  A««toa  pur- 

lo  Vbm  imiMttwMil  awmtty  md  P» 

At*  of  IMS.". 
(S)  A  JoiBt  iMuhrttwi  alMll.  upon  Introdae- 
bo  ratamd  lo  Um  oppraprtkta  osB^i- 

(4)  If  OB  Um  iiiMiiittliM  of  Um  Boum  to 

*  '  Tiatat  naoluttan 

J  dkyi  after  Um 

introdiiMd.  OUT 

I  wtaleta  li^  not  nportod  the  flnt 

intraduead  ■taaU  bo  dk- 

traa  fuitlMr  oooildanttaD  of  that 

'iwolutlan  and  that  Jotnt  raaolutlan 

A»n  boplasodaa  the  appropriate  catendar 

(IMA)  At  anf  tiaae  after  the  flrrt  Joint  r«a- 
otatlOB  piooad  on  the  approprlaU  eakodar 
lM»  been  on  that  tialirr*"  tor  a  period  of  S 
kotiHttrt  daya.  It  to  to  order  for  any 
IfMiitlM^  at  tbe  Booae  (after  oooeultatlan 
with  the  apeakar  M  to  the  moot  approprtate 
^m^  tat  the  ooMldaratlan  of  that  Joint  reao- 
lutlon)  to  move  that  the  Bouae  reaohre  ttaelf 
into  the  Oonmlttee  of  the  Whole  Houae  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  oonelderatlon 

ICSl8-4«a 

of  that  Joint  raaotatlao.— The  motion  le 
highly  jeliDeiiirl  and  to  In  order  eren 
thoiwb  a  pravtoia  motion  to  the  aame  effect 
hM  been  dtoiMPoed  to.  All  poInU  of  order 
acalnat  the  Joint  reeolutlon  under  cUueee  a 
aad  %  of  Rule  XZI  of  the  Rulea  of  the 
BOoae  are  vaired.  U  the  motion  to  acreed 
to,  the  leaolutlon  ahaU  remain  the  unfln- 
tohed  liiialiiiM  of  the  Houae  untU  rltopnefirt 
of.  A  BMtlon  to  reeooalder  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  dtoasreed  to  shall  not  be  In 


(1)  necotlatlooa  baaed  on  the  Contadora 
Doenment  of  Objeetlvea  of  September  t. 
IMt.  have  failed  to  produce  an  a«reement. 

or 

(S)  other  trade  and  eoonomlc  maaeurea 
have  failed  to  raeolve  the  confUet. 
the  Prealdent  may  autamlt  to  the  Omcrem  a 
requaat  for  budget  and  other  authority  to 
pravMe  addttioaal  imtotanm  for  the  Nlcara- 


(B)  Debate  on  the  Jotnt  reeolutlon  ahall 
not  exceed  ten  hooia.  which  ahaD  be  divided 
equally  between  a  Meaaber  f  avortac  and  a 
H— '*M»  >np|,.Miiif  the  Joint  reeolutlon.  A 
motloa  to  Umlt  debate  to  tai  order  at  any 
f<iiM>  In  the  Houae  or  In  the  Coomilttee  of 
the  Whole  and  to  not  debatable. 

(C)  An  «— «wim««t  to  the  Jotnt  reeolutlon 
to  not  In  order. 

(D)  At  the  eonrturton  of  the  debate  on  the 
Joint  reaotutkm.  the  Oonmlttee  of  the 
Whole  ahaD  rtae  and  report  the  Jotnt  reeolu- 
tlon back  to  the  Bouee.  and  the  prevlooa 
qucetlnn  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  Joint  raaolutlan  to  final  passage  without 
tnterventng  motion. 

(g)  As  uaed  m  thto  subsection,  the  term 
"liigtolalliii  day"  meaaa  a  day  on  which  the 
Boaae  to  In  seeslon 

(7)  Thto  subsection  to  enacted— 

(A)  as  an  exerdae  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvea.  and 
M  such  It  to  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of 
the  Houae.  but  applicable  only  with  reapect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  the 
Bouee  m  the  eaae  of  a  Joint  reeolutlon.  and 
It  supersedes  other  rutas  only  to  tbe  extent 
that  It  to  tncMMlatent  with  such  rulea:  and 

(B)  with  fun  recognition  of  the  oonatttu- 
'  tlonal  right  of  tbe  Bouse  to  change  its  rulee 

at  any  tlma.  In  the  aame  manner,  and  to  the 
aame  extent  as  In  the  caae  of  any  other  riile 
of  the  Bowe.  and  of  the  right  of  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Rutaa  to  report  a  reeolutlon  for 
the  uaialiliiiBlliBi  of  any  measure. 
(J)  Suwuaaiosi  or  RaauBT  roa  ADomoa- 
■OB  ran  ltiG*a«aoA>  Dbmocxatic 
_L— U  the  President  determlnea  at 
after  the  enactment  of  thto  Act 


(k) 


SiATiMBrT    To    Bg    lacLUBSD.— Tbe 

Yrr*''  request  pursuant  to  subsection 

(J)  fh«ii  Indude  a  detailed  statement  aa  to 
why  the  negoUattoM  or  other  measures 
have  failed  to  reeoive  the  conflict  In  the 


(1)  OOWSULTATIOW  Wmi  TBI  OosMKHa.— In 
formulattag  a  request  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (J),  the  President  shall  consult  with  the 


(m)  CoiNaassxoKAL  Acnoii.— <1>  Tbe  pro- 
Ttalons  of  thto  subsection  apply,  during  the 
9Mh  Coograai.  to  the  consideration  In  the 
Bouse  of  Repreeentatlvea  of  a  Joint  reeolu- 
tlon with  reapect  to  the  request  submitted 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  subsection  (J). 

(3)  Por  purpooM  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "Joint  reeolutlon"  means  only  a  Joint 
reeolutlon  introduced  within  S  legislaUve 
days  after  the  Congrem  receives  the  request 
submitted  by  the  President  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (J)— 

(A)  tbe  naatter  after  the  reeolvlng  dauae 
of  which  to  as  follows:  "That  tbe  Congrem 
hereby  approvea  the  addlUonal  authority 
and  — '■*»~^  for  the  Nlcaraguan  democrat- 
ic reatatanoe  that  the  Preaident  requested 
pursuant  to  the  International  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1968.  not- 
withstanding section  10  of  Public  Law  91- 
673."; 

(B)  which  doea  not  have  a  preamble;  and 

(C)  the  title  of  which  to  as  follows:  "Joint 
Reeolutlon  reli^ng  to  Ontral  America  pur- 
suant to  the  International  Security  and  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Act  of  19M.". 

<S)  A  Joint  reeolutlon  shaU.  upon  Introduc- 
tion, be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee or  commltteea  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentattvea. 

(4)  If  aU  the  committees  of  the  Bouse  to 
which  a  Jotnt  reeolutlon  has  been  referred 
have  not  reported  the  same  Joint  reeolutlon 
by  the  end  of  16  'legislative  days  after  the 
first  Joint  resolution  was  introduced,  any 
committee  which  has  not  reported  the  flnt 
Jotnt  reeolutlon  introduced  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  that 
Joint  reeolutlon  and  that  joint  reeolutlon 
shaU  be  placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar 
of  the  Bouse. 

(SXA)  At  any  time  after  the  first  Joint  ree- 
olutlon placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar 
has  been  on  that  calendar  for  a  period  of  6 
lealalatlve  days,  it  Is  In  order  for  any 
M— »»«f  of  the  Houae  (after  consultation 
with  the  Speaker  aa  to  the  moat  appropriate 
time  for  the  consideration  of  that  Joint  reeo- 
lutlon) to  move  that  the  Bouae  reeoive  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Bouse  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  that  Joint  reeolutlon.  Tbe  motion  Is 
highly  privileged  and  to  in  order  even 
though  a  prevloua  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  dtoageed  to.  All  polnU  of  order 
agaliMt  the  Joint  reeolutlon  under  clauses  3 
and  6  of  Rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
Houae  are  waived.  If  the  moUon  U  agreed 
to,  the  reeolutlon  shall  remain  the  unfln- 
ished  bustnem  of  the  House  untU  disposed 
of.  A  motion  to  reconaider  tbe  vote  by  which 
tbe  motion  to  illsaifniirt  to  ahall  not  be  in 


(B)  DeboU  on  the  Jotnt  reatriutlon  ahall 
not  exceed  ten  hours,  which  ahall  be  divided 
equally  between  a  Member  favoring  and  a 
Member  opposing  the  Joint  reeolutlon.  A 
motion  to  limit  debate  to  in  order  at  any 
ttm*  In  the  BoiMe  or  In  tbe  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  to  not  debatable. 

(C)  An  amendment  to  tbe  Jotait  reeolutlon 
to  not  In  order. 

(D)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  tbe 
Joint  reeolutlon.  the  (^.nmlttee  of  the 
Whole  shall  rlae  and  report  the  Jotnt  reeolu- 
tlon back  to  tbe  Bouae,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  conaidered  as  ordered  on 
the  Joint  reeolutlon  to  final  paaaage  without 
Intervening  motkm. 

(6)  Aa  uaed  In  thto  subsection,  the  term 
"legislative  day"  means  a  day  on  which  the 
Houae  to  m  smslnn 

(7)  Thto  subsection  to  enacted— 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
as  such  It  to  deemed  a  part  of  the  rulee  of 
tbe  Bouse,  but  appUeahle  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  the 
Bouae  In  tbe  caae  of  a  Joint  reeolutlon.  and 
It  supersedm  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  to  inconsistent  with  such  rules;  aiul 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  tbe  constitu- 
tional right  of  tbe  Bouae  to  change  its  rules 
at  any  time,  in  the  same  maimer,  and  to  tbe 
same  extent  aa  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  the  Houae,  and  of  tbe  right  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rulea  to  report  a  resolution  for 
tbe  consideration  of  any  measure. 

Mr.  McCURDY  (during  the  i*gd- 
Ing).  Mr.  CliAlmuui.  I  ask  unanimous 
(»nsent  that  the  gmendment  be  (»n- 
sldered  as  read  and  printed  In  the 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCDRDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  trades  the  language  of  the 
McDade-Mlchel-MoCurdy  amendment 
which  passed  this  House  3  weeks  ago 
and  provides  $37  million  plus  $2  mil- 
lion to  the  Contadora  nations  in  hu- 
manitarian assiBtan't  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  demcxratic  resistance  through 
BCaich  31,  1986.  The  only  difference 
between  my  amendment  and  the 
McDade-Mlchel-McCurdy  provision  Is 
that  since  the  former  was  an  appro- 
priation this  amendment  provides  only 
for  authorization.  The  change  was 
made  to  avoid  having  an  appropriation 
in  an  authorizing  bilL 

The  House  has  debated  the  issue  of 
VS.  aasistanoe  to  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  several  times 
over  the  past  2  months.  Three  weeks 
ago  we  finally  came  to  a  resolution. 
There  Is  no  need  to  repeat  that 
lengthy  debate  here  today.  However,  it 
is  useful  to  provide  clear  authorizing 
language  for  the  appropriation  which 
the  House  has  approve<L 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  IVLr.  FascbllI. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
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This  is  the  exact  language  that  the 
Houge  hM  already  acted  upon.  Is  that 

OOCTWSt? 

Mr.  MoCURDY.  That  to  correct.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  In  that  eaae,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  no  objection  and 
are  ready  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAQOMAR8INO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCDRDY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARBINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  fen-  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  indicate  my 
support  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma.  Thto  to  a  helpful 
amendment.  It  to  fully  consistent  with 
the  House  action  in  adopting  the 
Michel  amendment  to  the  recent  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bilL  The 
MoCurdy  amendment  reaffirms  the 
House  podtlon  in  support  of  humani- 
tarian awrtiitanrp  for  the  democratic 
resistance  forces  opposing  the  Marxist 
Sandlntota  t^anny  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  MoCDRDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  to  on 
the  amendmoit  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCusor]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMxauMEiiT  orrxaxD  ar  mx.  aicwawaox 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ricwaanaoir. 
Page  lis.  after  line  17.  inaert  tbe  followinr 

(CRS-467] 

aac  Tn.  coNDCionNC  human  aicins  viola- 
tions   AND    THE    aVBVnSION    OF 

oraia  covnDdfgNTB  by  Jta  gov- 

ggNHKirrOPCUBA. 

(a)  ConoaiATioii  or  CBnAm  Actios  bt 
THx  OovBxmfxsT  Of  Cdxa.- The  Congrem 
condemns^ 

(I)  the  oonalstent  pattern  of  gross  viola- 
tions of  Internationally  recognised  human 
rights  by  the  C^iban  Oovemment.  indud- 
Ing- 

(A)  cruel.  Inhumane,  and  degrading  treat- 
ment and  puniabment  of  prisoners; 

(B)  the  suppreesion  of  free  speech,  prem. 
and  aaaembly;  and 

(C)  restrictions  on  religious  activity  and 
the  f  reednn  to  emigrate;  and 

(3)  the  provtskm  by  tbe  Cuban  govern- 
ment of  material  aid  and  personnel  support 
for  tbe  purpoam  of  subversion. 

(b)  Call  UroM  not  aovsamfBirr  or  CmK.— 
Tbe  Congrem  caUs  upon  the  Oovemment  of 
Cuba  to  restore  dvil  llbertim  and  oeaae  in 
the  violation  of  human  rights  of  the  Cuban 
people  and  cease  the  subversion  of  other 
governments  through  material  and  person- 
nel support. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Raobao. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  Uie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
since  Fidel  Castro  led  a  revolutionary 
movement  to  overthrow  the  repressive 
BaUste  regime  in  1959.  Cuba  has 
pitted  a  major  role  In  international 
affairs  and  the  promise  of  democratic 
rule  has  turned  into  a  nightmare. 

The  violations  of  internationally  rec- 
ognised human  rights  by  the  central- 
ised Oovemment  of  Cuba  to  well  docu- 
mented and  the  testlnumies  by  survi- 
vors of  Castro's  prisons  are  available 
to  us  all.  Sometime  persons  are  arrest- 
ed and  tried  in  secret  without  the 
knowledge  of  family  and  friends. 
There  to  no  freedom  of  speech,  press, 
and  assonbly.  and  even  private  criti- 
cism of  the  Castro  regime  can  land  a 
person  in  prison.  There  to  also  a  prohi- 
bition on  all  free  trade  activity.  Only 
the  Communist  Party  can  run  the 
unions  in  Cuba.  Some  trade  unionists 
have  been  sentenced  to  30  years  in 
prison  for  their  organizing  activities.  A 
netwoik  of  formal  and  informal  re- 
strictions limits  religious  activity  and 
the  official  state  ideology  of  atheism  to 
taught  in  the  schooto.  Freed(Hn  to  emi- 
grate to  severely  restricted,  and  those 
who  v>ply  to  emigrate  lose  their  Jobs, 
their  ration  cards,  their  housing,  and 
their  personal  possessions.  It  to  no 
wonder  that  more  than  100.000  per- 
sons fled  Cuba  in  1080  to  seek  a  better 
way  of  life  in  the  United  States. 

Cuba's  continued  support  for  the 
subversion  of  other  governments  to  not 
a  matter  of  mere  mcnal  support  and 
solidarity  with  international  commu- 
nism. There  to  plenty  of  evidence  that 
Cuba  provides  material  and  personnel 
support  for  these  activities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  thto  amendment 
and  add  the  concern  of  Congress  on 
thto  issue  to  the  other  human  rights 
provisions  of  the  State  Department 
authorization  bilL 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  would  be  glad 
to  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  [Mr. 
Rksarosoh]  has  discussed  thto 
amendment  with  us.  We  have  had  an 
opportimlty  to  review  it.  We  think  it  to 
a  good  amendment.  We  are  ready  to 
accept  it.         

Mr.  BROOBCFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman      from      BClchigan      [Mr. 

BROOMnXLD].    

Mr.  BROOMFEELD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has 
explained  the  amendment  to  us.  We 
think  it  to  a  good  amendment.  We 
accept  the  amendment  on  thto  side. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  to  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 


CXMONTIOIW  ON  BUIIANirABIAM  ASBBT- 
ANCl  TO  THE   NKABAfiDAN 
CaATK  BSSOTANCS. 


man  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richabb- 

80X1. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  ta 

D  1710 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chalnnan. 
I  offer  two  amendments,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  (>bjection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl 
report  the  amendments. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr. 

nc. 


(a)  Pxavawiuw  Dmaaiow  or 
AKCB.— Tbe  Preaident  shall  tatahltoh  appro- 
priate prooedures  to  ensure  that  any  bo- 
manitarlan  asalstanre  provided  by  the 
United  Statea  Oovemment  to  the  Nicara- 
guan democratic  restotance  to  uaed  only  for 
the  totended  purpoae  and  to  not  dlvetted 
(Uirouih  barter,  exchange,  or  any  other 
means)  for  acquisition  of  weapona.  weapooa 
■ystems,  ammunition,  or  other  equipment, 
vebldee.  or  material  wbldi  can  be  used  to 
inflict  aerious  bodily  harm  or  death, 

(b)  RiaracT  roa  Buiua  Riobis.— If  the 
Preaident  deteiminea  that  Nicaraguan 
democratic  reatatanoe  f  orom  are  engaging  In 
a  consistent  patton  of  human  rlgteta  viola- 
ttona.  tbe  Preaident  shaU  suspend  all  United 
Statea  humanitarian  aastohinre  to  thoae 
f  oroea.  The  Secretary  of  State  ahall  report 
to  the  Congrem  every  six  months  on  the 
hiunan  rii^Ms  practiom  of  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  reatstanoe  f oroea. 

Page  83,  after  line  4.  Inaert  tbe  following 
new  subaeetlon: 

(f)  UmTXD  SiAiaa  Coacama  About  Nica- 
KAOOAM  FoiKiaii  Am  Domsnc  Poucns.— 
Tbe  Congrem  finds  and  dedaiea  the  f  oDow- 

inr 

(1)  De^te  posittve  aetlona  by  the  Con- 
grem stgnaling  support  for  negotiated  aolu- 
tlons  to  conflicts  tn  Central  America,  there 
are  disturbing  trends  in  Nicaragua's  foreign 
and  domeatlc  poUdea.  inrJudlng— 

(A)  Preaident  Daniel  Ortega's  April  1966 
trip  to  tbe  Soviet  Unlmi  at  a  ttane  when  tbe 
Ctmgrem  signaled  Its  strong  dtoapproval  of 
increaatng  NIcaraguan-Sovlet  tlea; 

(B)  the  Sandtntota  government's  doae 
military  tiea  with  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Unlop. 
and  ita  Warsaw  Pact  alllea;  the  dtaappoint- 
Ing  and  insufficient  reduction  of  the 
number  of  (?uban  advlaors  in  Nicaragua  by 
only  100  out  of  an  approximately  3500;  and 
the  continuing  military  buildup  that  Nicara- 
gua's neighbors  conaldfr  threatening; 

(C)  the  RaniliniftTi  government's  curtafl- 
ment  of  individual  Ifbertlea.  political  exprea- 
sion.  freedom  of  worship,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  metUa; 

(D)  the  subordination  of  military.  Judicial, 
and  internal  aeeurlty  functions  to  the  ruUng 
political  party;  and 

(E)  tbe  Bandinista  government's  efforts  to 
export  its  influmce  and  ideologr. 

(3)  Should  Nicaragua  not  addrem  the  con- 
cerns described  In  paragraph  (1).  tbe  United 
Statm  has  several  options  to  addrem  thto 
challenge  to  peace  and  stability  tn  tbe 
region.  Indudlnc  political,  dlplomatlr.  and 
trade  sanctions.  In  addition,  the  United 
Statea— 
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(A) 


thitwcta  aiiproiwteU  ntteo*! 
M  Um  OrgaalMtlon  of 
il(  to  mr *"*****  multtlkt- 

on  mowMUk  U>( 


(B)  ■teaM.  tf  oallad  upon  to  do  ao.  gtre  w- 
to  wpportlnc  any  MBo- 
Iby  moll  >n  onwDlMUoii. 

(S)  to  MMMllW  VtMUMT  or  BOt  IHOdOM  >■ 
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■upport  for  In- 
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figtiiint  tho  damocrat- 
__maDt  In  B  Salrador. 
o(  tDdhrtdOBl  inMrtlM.  po- 
trMdom  of  wofsblp.  and 
Uw  liMlWMlmrio  nf  thn  mtrUa-  im* 

(D)  tiiDf  ■■■  toward  Intenial  recondHa- 
ttoB  and  a  ptaralMle  daBBoeratlc  ayatcm.  In- 
elutfM  atapa  to  libaralln  tnatttutlona  tn 
ordv  to  aDov  tha  Intaraal  oppoaltlon  tn 
moarasna  to  baeoaaa  a  vtabla  partner  In  the 


Mr.  RICHARDeON  (durlnc  the 
nidillinl  Mr.  Chairman.  I  aak  unanl- 
moui  oooMot  that  the  amendments  be 
ooiMklered  as  read  and  printed  In  the 
RaooBP. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  lentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICHARD60N.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  amendment  achieves  two  key  ob- 
jectives. First,  it  insures  that  the  Con- 
tras  cannot  use  any  of  the  humanitari- 
an ■'—«-»"'*■'  for  military  purposes,  for 
baiter,  or  any  type  exchance.  Spedfi- 
tally,  it  ^fht^iTMi  up  the  humanitarian 
aid  to  the  point  where  It  can  only  be 
used  for  food,  clothinc  and  medicine. 
I  was  deeply  ooooemed  about  a  state- 
ment that  Alfonse  Robelo.  one.  the 
Ccmtra  leader*,  made  in  FBIS.  June 
as.  1985.  "That  money— the  humani- 
tarian aid  approved  by  Congress- 
would  be  used  to  buy  arms  on  the 
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black  mariwt  and  equip  the  fighters. 

the   FDN."   Under   this   amendment. 

such  a  dangerous  diversion  could  not 

occur. 

Second,  my  amendment  reaffirms 
oongressional  intent  on  human  rights 
violations  and  U.8.  assistance.  The 
Contras  have  systematically  violated 
human  rights,  and  this  must  stop. 
Under  this  amendment,  the  President 
can  suspend  this  aid  if  he  finds  that 
the  Contras  are  engaged  in  groaa  viola- 
tions of  human  rights.  I  expect  the 
State  Department  to  monitor  Contra 
human  rights  practices  comprehen- 
sively, especially  since  there  iMVpear  to 
be  some  versions  seriotis  and  signifi- 
cant human  rights  abuses.  This 
amendment  does  not  intend  to  legiti- 
mise the  Contras.  Its  intent  Is  to  place 
them  under  the  tightest  scrutiny  pos- 
sible. The  Contras  may  not  be  worthy 
of  receiving  U.S.  humanitarian  assist- 


anoe  based  on  their  human  rights 
abiaes  and  their  diversion  of  humani- 
tarian aid  for  military  purposes.  This 
amendment  would  provide  the  hook 
for  the  X3A.  Oovemment  to  cut  off 
Contras  aid  if  they  violate  these  two 
conditions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
gtmply  clarifies  congressional  intent 
about  our  basic  policy  toward  Nicara- 
gua. The  goal  is  not  a  military  solution 
to  ooofllct  in  Nicaragua:  it  is  not  the 
overthrow  of  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment. The  goal  I"  to  jjromot*  the  Con- 
tadora  process  and  pressure  Nicaragua 
to  cease  the  violations  of  human 
rights  in  Nicaragua.  It  is  to  put  the 
Nicaraguan  Oovemment  on  notice 
that  the  United  SUtes  is  prepared  to 
Join  in  regional  initiatives  and  employ 
lanctlons  if  there  Is  no  progress 
toward  these  goals.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  amendment  makes  it  clear 
%\ti^.  we  are  aiming  at  negotiation 
rather  than  confrontation;  and  recon- 
ciliation rather  than  destruction. 

The  current  embargo  Is  Just  the  sort 
of  sanction  mentioned  in  my  amend- 
ment. But  not  it  would  be  placed  in 
the  context  not  of  a  drive  toward 
direct  UA  intervention  in  the  area, 
but  a  measure  which  will  be  lifted  as 
aoon  as  we  receive  strong  signals  and 
see  positive  measures  which  address 
our  concerns. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Plorida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
the  amendments  being  considered  en 
bloc  the  one  has  the  additional  lan- 
guage that  we  discussed? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  That  is  correct. 
The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Is  that  the  under- 
standing of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  BaooiOTXLPl  also? 
Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  It  is. 
Mr.   PASCELL.   In   that   case.   Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Itlr.  Chairman, 
we  tiave  no  objection  on  this  side. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  examined  the  amend- 
ments and  discussed  them.  I  think 
they  are  helpful  to  the  bill,  and  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  them  and  urge  their 
support. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  bade  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  RicR- 
aumoh]. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
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r.  isocA.  snrrLBMaMiAL  APFBoraiATioirs; 
ooHraaxiics  axporrs 


The  re^ective  positions  of  the 
House  and  Senate  In  their  versions  of 
the  IBDCA  and  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations varied  in  several  key  re- 
spects. Among  the  major  differences 
were  what  agencies  could  administer 
the  hiunanitarian  aid— the  House 
barred  CIA  involvement — and  contra 
aid  restrictions— the  Soiate  sought  to 
repeal  them.  In  the  final  conference 
versions,  which  were  adopted  without 
amendment  or  substantive  discussion, 
the  House  restrictions  on  aid  distribu- 
tion were  adopted  and  the  aid  restric- 
tions were  left  intact  with  respect  to 
humanitarian  assistance.  The  applica- 
bility of  general  aid  prohibitions 
beyond  PT  85  was  left  to  be  deter- 
mined during  consideration  of  the  in- 
telligence authorization  bill. 

i.  ISDCA  Report 

[Conference  Rep<Mt] 

INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT COOPERATION  ACT  OF 
1985 

NlCAXAOUA 

Peace  Proeeu  in  CentnU  America 

The  Houae  amendment  (aec  701(e))  ex- 
preaaea  support  for  national  recondllatton 
in  Nlcaracua  and  (or  a  national  dlaloc  with 
the  oppoaition  groupa. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  subaUtute  is  the  same  as 
the  Houae  provision. 

Concent*  about  Nicarairuan  foreign  and  do- 
mettic  policieM 

The  Houae  amendment  (sec.  701(f))  ez- 
piaaaea  the  sense  of  Congreas  concerning 
various  policies  of  the  Nicaraguan  Oovem- 
ment. noting  poasible  VA.  policy  opUons. 
and  listing  expected  corrective  stepa  by  the 
Nicaraguan  Government. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  provision. 
itesoInMoii  of  the  con/hct  in  Nicaruaua 

The  Houae  amendment  (sec.  701(g))  sets 
forth  congreaslonal  findings  regarding  VS. 
relations  with  Nicaragua.  Including  oon- 
demna- 
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tlon  of  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  a  call 

for  a  national  dialog,  and  support  for  the 

democratic  reaistanoe. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  subatitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Houae  provision. 
Treatw  commitmenU 

The  Senate  bill  (sec.  1106)  provides  that 
none  of  the  fundi  shaU  be  used  so  as  to  vio- 
late VS.  obligations  under  the  Charter  of 
the  OA8  or  under  other  treaty  commit- 
menta. 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 


The  oonferenoe  subatitute  la  the  same  as 
the  Senate  provlaion. 

Prohibition  on  miHtam  or  paramattary  op- 
eroMoiu  in  Niearagwa 

Tbe  Senate  bill  (sec  406)  contains  a  sec- 
tion prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  in  the  For- 
eign Aaalstanoe  Act  or  the  Amis  Export 
Control  Act  to  provide  assistanre  to  thoae 
engaged  tn  an  insurgency  against  the  Oov- 
emment of  Nicaragua.  That  section  alao 
prohibited  the  VS.  Government  from  ento*- 
ing  Into  agreementa  or  understandings  with 
redpianta  of  n.S.  asslstanrr  or  purchasers 
of  VS.  military  equipment  to  provide  such 


TtM  House  amendment  contains  no  simi- 
lar provialon. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
tbe  fhmatr  provtslan  with  a  tifchnlral 
change  for  the  sake  of  darlty. 

The  purpoae  of  the  second  sentence  of 
this  aecUon  Is  to  prohililt  tbe  United  States 
from  fumtehlng  economic  or  military  aaslst- 
anoe  or  aelling  U.S.  military  equipment  on 
tbe  condition,  either  ezpreasly  or  Impliedly, 
that  the  recipient  or  purchaaer  provide  aa- 
tlttnw^  to  Insurgents  Involved  In  the  stnig- 
^e  In  Nicaragua.  Tbis  section  does  not  pro- 
hibit VS.  Government  officials  from  dls- 
cuastng  VS.  policy  In  Central  America  with 
redplenta  of  UJB.  asriitanrf  or  purchasers 
of  VS.  military  equipment.  Nor  doea  it  pro- 
hibit recipients  of  VS.  assistance  from  fur- 
ntaihing  asslstanoe  to  any  third  party  on 
their  own  volition  and  from  their  own  re- 
sources. 

Prohibition  on  assistance  for  mUitary  oper- 
atlont  in  Nicaroffua 

The  Senate  bill  (sea  1101(b))  rei>eals  ex- 
isting prohibitions  on  the  use  of  funds  for 
covert  military  (derations  in  Nicaragua.  It 
alao  provides  that  nothing  in  this  aectlon 
precludes  t>«»»<f>g  or  collecting  Intelligence 
Information  by  the  United  Statea. 

The  Houae  amendment  (sec  7Sl(c»  ex- 
tends tbeae  same  prohibitions  for  purpoaea 
of  funds  in  this  section.  It  also  provides  that 
nothing  in  this  section,  or  other  law,  prohib- 
its exchanging  information  with  tbe  demo- 
cratic resistaiuse,  but  only  for  the  purposes 
for  which  funds  are  expressly  made  avaU- 
able. 

The  conference  substitute  eliminatea  both 
provisions  becauae  these  issues  are  being 
handled  by  legislation  In  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committees  on  Intelligence. 
Food  aid  for  Nicaraoua 

Tbe  Senate  bill  (sec.  1109  of  the  Senate 
amendment  to  HJt.  3068,  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment authorisation  bill)  provides  that  the 
Prealdent  should  explore  means  for  provid- 
ing food  aid  to  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 

The  Houae  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 
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The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  provision. 

1999  assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cnUic  retittance 

The  Senate  blU  (sec  1101(a))  authorizes 
$34  million  in  humanitarian  assistance  for 
the  democratic  resistance  for  fiscal  year 
1986. 

The  Houae  amendment  (aec.  731(a))  au- 
tborlaea  $37  million  in  humanitarian  aaalst- 
anoe to  tbe  democratic  resistance  tn  Nicara- 
gua tbrou^  March  XI.  1986. 


The  oonferenoe  subatitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Houae  provlaion. 
i9<5  assistance  to  democratic  resistance 

The  Senate  bill  frees  up  $14  million  in 
Public  Law  96-471.  the  continuing  reaolu- 
tion  for  flacal  year  1966.  for  humanitarian 
asslatanre  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Tbe  Houae  amendment  ccmtains  no  com- 
parable tnovlsion. 

The  conference  aubatttute  ia  tbe  same  as 
the  House  position, 

CU/DOD 

The  House  amendment  (sec.  731(a))  pro- 
vides that  the  assistanre  authorised  in  this 
section  shall  be  provided  through  a  UJB. 
agency  other  than  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  (CIA)  or  the  Department  of  Defenae 
(DOD). 

The  Senate  bUl  contains  no  comparable 
provlaion. 

Tbe  oonferenoe  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Houae  provision.  Tbe  provision  in  the 
conference  report  Is  Intended  to  prevent  tbe 
CIA  or  the  DOD  from  being  the  agencies 
which  administer  and  implement  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  realst- 
ance.  Nothing  in  the  provision  restricts 
either  agency  from  providing  to  other  agen- 
dea  of  the  VS.  Government  advice.  Infor- 
mation, or  Inteillgenoe  which  would  be 
useful  to  the  lmplem«itatlon  of  this  assist- 
ance. It  doea  proacrfbe  tbeae  two  agendee 
from  administering  the  funds  and  from  pro- 
viding any  military  training  or  advice  to  the 
democratic  reaistanoe.  The  conference  com- 
mittee dlacuaaed.  and  tbe  Intelligence  Com- 
mittees have  clarified,  that  none  of  tbe  pro- 
hlbittons  on  the  provialon  of  military  or 
paramilitary  aasiatanoe  to  the  donocratic 
reaistanoe  prohiblta  tbe  sharing  of  intelli- 
gence bif  ormation  with  the  democratic  re- 
sistance. 

NvMonal  Security  Council  and  Congression- 
al Oversight 

The  Senate  bill  (aec.  1101(c))  provides 
that  the  National  Security  Oundl  shall 
monitor  tbe  f  imds  and  that  nothing  In  tbis 
section  shall  impair  congressional  oversight. 

The  Houae  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  tbe  same  as 
the  House  position. 

AvatUMlity  of  assistance 

The  House  amendment  (sec  731(a))  pro- 
vldea  that  one-third  of  tbe  funds  for  Nicara- 
gua shall  be  available  every  90  days  upon 
the  sulxniasitm  of  the  report  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Seiutte  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  provision. 
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Preventing  diversion  of  assistance 

The  Houae  amendment  (sec.  733)  requires 
the  President  to  establish  procedures  to  pre- 
vent diversion  of  assistance  for  military  pur- 
poaea. 

The  Senate  biU  contains  no  c(»nparable 
provision. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
tbe  House  position. 
Human  rights 

The  House  amendment  (aec  733)  provides 
that  if  tbe  Prealdent  determines  the  demo- 
cratic realstance  Is  engaged  In  oonsistait 


pattern  of  human  righta  vlolatlona.  be  aball 
augend  U.S.  aid. 

The  Senate  bUl  omtains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  oonferenoe  substitute  is  the  same  aa 
tbe  Senate  positioiL 

Contadora  agreement 

The  House  amendment  (aec  731(b))  pro- 
vides $3  million  for  implementation  of  a 
Contadora  agreement,  if  and  when  aucb 
agreement  is  reached. 

Tbe  Senate  bUl  omtaina  no  wmiparalile 
provialon. 

Tbe  oonferenoe  substitute  is  tbe  same  aa 
tbe  House  provisicm. 

Hitman  rights  abuses 

The  Senate  bill  (sec  1101(e))  calla  aa  tbe 
democratic  reaistence  to  remove  from  their 
ranks  any  who  have  engaged  In  human 
rights  abuses. 

The  House  amendmoit  contains  no  ooo^ 
parable  provialon. 

Tbe  oonf  nenoe  substitute  is  tbe  same  aa 
tbe  Senate  provision. 

Trade  embargo 

The  Senate  bill  (sec  1101(e))  provides 
that,  among  steps  tbe  Prealdent  la  urged  to 
take  is  the  development  with  other  coun- 
tries of  trade  and  economic  sanctions  "to 
complement  the  economic  sanctions  of  tbe 
United  States". 

The  House  amendment  (aec  731(d))  oon- 
taina  similar  language,  but  makea  no  refer- 
ence to  the  current  VS.  embargo. 

The  conference  substitute  refers  to  such 
trade  and  economic  poUdea  of  tbe  United 
Statea. 

Reporting  reguirement 

The  Senate  bill  (sec  1101(f))  requires  tbe 
President  to  submit  to  tbe  Congreas  every 
90  days  a  report  whldi  Indudea  a  dedaion  of 
progress  toward  negotlatlMis  and  steps  by 
Contras  to  comply  with  request  to  remove 
thoae  responsible  for  humsn  rights  abuaes, 
and  an  accounting  of  tbe  disbursement  of 
UA  funds. 

The  House  amendment  (sec  731(e))  re- 
quires a  similar  report,  which  is  to  include  a 
discussion  of  the  wOllngneaB  of  Ssndlnistas 
and  Contras  to  negotiate  aiMl  of  alleged 
human  rights  abuses  by  tbe  Sandinistas  and 
by  the  Contras. 

The  conference  substitute  la  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  provlalona. 
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Request  for  additional  funds 

The  Senate  biU  (aec.  IIOKD)  provldea  that 
tbe  President  may  requeat  additknal  assist- 
ance for  the  Contras,  and  eataUishes  expe- 
dited procedures  for  Senate  omsideratlon  of 
such  a  requeat 

Tbe  House  amendment  (aec  731(f))  con- 
tains a  similar  provision,  and  alao  provldea 
that  tbe  Prealdent  may  requeat  asslsranre 
for  a  Central  American  peace  proceaa.  and 
provldea  for  expedited  prooedurea  for  House 
consideration  of  such  a  request. 

The  conference  substitute  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  provlalona.  It  provides  that 
the  Prealdent  may  request  additional  au- 
thority for  assistanrr  to  the  democratic  re- 
sistance and  for  a  Central  American  peace 
proceas,  and  provldea  for  expedited  prooe- 
durea for  any  such  request. 

H.  Rep.  »9-237  at  142-46 
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I  avaOabla  to  the  Oentnl  Intelll- 
the  Dapaitmant  of  Def  anae. 
or  any  oUiar  a«ney  or  antttjr  of  the  Unltad 
atataa  imolvad  in  faattiUanea  arottvmea  nay 
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yaar  1000  to  provtda  fundi,  natartel.  or 
other  Mriatanea  to  the  Hlcaracuan  demo- 
oatie  ra^tanea  to  aupport  mmtary  or  pan- 
nilttary  operatloaa  in  meancua  only  aa  au- 
thortaed  In  aeetlan  101  and  aa  vaeUlad  In 
the  daarifled  Bcbedale  of  AuthortMttaoa  re- 
ferred to  in  Mctlon  101.  or  purMiant  to  aec- 
ttan  SOI  of  the  Motional  Seeurtty  Act  of 
1»«T.  or  to  aectloo  100  of  the  Supplemental 
AlfopriatkHW  Act.  lOtt  (Publk  Law  00- 
00). 
(b)  Mothiiw  in  ttala  aeettan  precludea— 
(1)  ailnitrK— *'~'  by  the  Hlcaracuan  Hu- 

order  11030.  of  the  procram  of 
— "-~'*  to  the  MIcaracuan 
ftannr  proflded  for  In  the 

,,^ 1  ApproprtatlooB  Act.  1M6.  or 

(1)  aethrttlaa  of  the  Department  of  State 
to  tfttV***  such  humanitarian  aaalatanee  for 
the  Mkaraouan  democratic  reaiatanoe. 

Thlo  modUlcotlon  of  aid  restrlcUona 
«M  intended  to  serve  two  primary 
purpooeK  (1)  to  accommodnte  the  pro- 
Tlaton  of  humanitarian  and  intelll- 
g«noe  «fr«-*-~—  under  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act.  1965  (PX. 


99-68)  and  eertaln  other  support  ao- 
tlrltleo  and  (S)  to  assure  that  funds  to 
support  aethrltloo  other  than  those  au- 
thortaed  ooukl  be  obtained  and  ex- 
pended only  pursuant  to  speetfled  pro- 
cedures that  required  conTeesionsl 
knovledie  and  partidpatliw  and  not 
from  the  CIA  contlnsency  lesenre  or 
other  souroos.  The  history  of  this  pro- 
vision is  mumlnatinc  in  another  re- 
■peet  It  cwit%«»M'  a  dlreet  reference  to 
third  party  solicitation.  Representa- 
tive Haiouom.  Bouse  floor  manaser, 
explained  that  the  only  solicitation 
permissible  by  inteUlcenoe  entitles  was 
^h*t  ip»FifV«*iiy  allowed  to  the  State 
Department  under  paracraph  (bHS). 
However,  it  is  not  dear  whether  this 
statement  referred  only  to  the  soUclta- 
tloo  of  lethal  asBlstanoe  abroad. 

[CR8-4761 

The   rlaaslfli^    autbortsatlona   con- 
tained In  sections  101  and  103  of  PX. 
99-160  apparently  included  specified 
funds  for  the  provision  of  information 
and  advice  to  the  eontras  (short  of 
piMinttif  or  executlnc  military  activi- 
ties) #»M*  for  the  provision  of  oommu- 
njpathmf  equipment  to  further  this 
effort.  Expoidltures  during  fiscal  year 
1966  for  the  purpoee  of  supportlnc 
contra  military  eff orU  that  were  In  ad- 
dition to  theoe  authoriaed  amounU 
could  be  made  only  pursuant  to  the 
Supplemental     Appropriations     Act. 
1966.  or  section  603  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Act.  In  addition  to  providing 
some  $27  million  for  humanitarian  aa- 
ilstanoe  to  the  oontras,  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act  allowed  the 
President,  after  making  certain  flnd- 
tngs.    to    wbA    addiUonal    assistance 
funk  through  expedited  procedures. 
Section  SOa  of  the  National  Security 
Act,  which  was  enacted  elsewhere  in 
pjj.  99-169.  states  that  appropriated 
functe  may  be  expended  for  intelll- 
gotce  activities  only  as  authoriaed  by 
Congreaa  or.  In  the  case  of  CIA  reaerve 
funds  or  funds  authoriaed  for  differ- 
ent acttvitlea.  after  notice  to  appropri- 
ate committees.  At  the  same  time,  sec- 
tion 503  prohibits  the  use  of  any  funds 
available  to  an  intelligence  agency  for 
any   purpoee   for   which   funds  were 
denied  by  Congreaa.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  interpreted  this 
last  type  of  restriction  to  include  not 
only  activities  for  which  funds  were 
totally  denied,  but  also  continuation  of 
activities  for  which  earmarked  funds 
have  run  out. 

[CR8-4771 

a.  BODSB 
1.  BsMtrtction  om  Introductd 


ametly  or  taidlraetly.  military  or  paramOi- 
Urr  aperatteao  bt  Nlearasua  by  any  nation, 
group.  orianlmtVwi.  ttovamant  or  InAvld- 


2.  Reatrtelion  aa  Reported 
[MIL  1410.  OOtb  Cong..  1st  Beai.1 

To  authorise  appropriations  for  fiaeal  year 
1000  for  taiteDlcenee  and  InttiUcenoe-re- 
lated  aettrttlaa  of  the  United  Statea  Oov- 
emment.  the  Intdllsenoe  Community 
Staff,  and  the  Caotial  Intelllsenoe  Asency 
Retirement  and  Dtaabdlty  Syatem.  and  for 
other  purpoee. 

[CRS-476] 


vtmm  VK  ncABMUA 


[HJt  MIO.  00th  Cone.,  let  Seaa] 
Sac.  106.  Durtns  ftocal  year  1000.  no  funda 
arallable  to  the  Central  InteUlgence 
Asency.  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  any 
other  agency  or  enUty  of  the  United  Statea 
Involved  In  tatteUigenoe  acUvlUea  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  for  the  purpoee  or 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  nipportlng. 


mUTABT 

Caac.  106.  During  fiscal  year  1000,  no 
funda  available  to  the  Central  InteQisenoe 
Agener.  the  Department  of  Defenae.  or  any 
other  agency  or  entity  of  the  United  Statea 
Invohred  in  Intelligenee  acthrttlea  may  to  ob- 
ligated or  expended  for  the  purpoee  or 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  supporting, 
direetly  or  indlractly,  mflttary  or  paramili- 
tary operatlono  tai  Micaragua  by  any  nation, 
group,  organtmtlon.  movement,  or  indlvld- 
uaL] 

"Sec  Iti.  DuHng  flaeol  near  l$t§,  no 
funda  avaUaJbU  to  the  Centrot  tnteOteemee 
Aoenev.  Department  of  Defenae.  or  any  other 
04fnet  or  entltw  of  the  VnUed  Statea  in- 
volved m  inteOioenee  aeHvMea  may  6e  (Mi- 
gated  or  expended,  direcUw  or  tndireettw,  for 
motertai  aaeiatanee  to  the  Nicaro^iuin 
democraMc  reaiatanee  induding  arma,  am- 
mwnlMon.  or  other  eoiHpment  or  material 
wMeh  eouia  be  uaed  to  in/Uet  aeriona  bodilt 
harm  or  deatK  or  leMch  would  have  the 
effect  of  providing  arma,  aatmiMlMoM  or 
other  weapona  of  war  for  mtfUary  or  para- 
miUtarg  operationa  in  Nicaragua  by  any 
fftxmp,  organieatlon,  movement  or  indloM- 
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IMTKLLiaSNCB  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
FOR  FISCAL  TEAR  1000 

Pdikmb 

The  bUl  would: 

(4)  Prohibit  the  uae  of  any  funda  available 
to  any  agency  Involved  in  intelligenee  activi- 
ties for  military  or  paramilitary  operations 
In  Nicaragua: 

Sacnon-BT-Sscnoii  AnALTsn 

Tiiti  1— nrmuoaaci  um  arriLuancs- 
aauno  Acnvrnaa 

Aa  introduced.  Section  106  would  have 
prohibited  any  funds  available  to  any 
agency  Involved  In  Intelligence  actlviUea 
being  uaed  to  support,  directly  or  indirectly, 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  tai  Nica- 
ragua. The  section  alao  had  the  effect  of  de- 
nying any  funds  requeated  for  sxicta  a  pur- 
poee in  fiaeal  year  1006.  It  would  extend  the 
current  statutory  prohibition  for  support  to 
the  Ntcaraguan  "oontras"  through  the  end 
of  FT  1006. 

An  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee to  strike  the  original  language  of 
Section  106  so  as  to  make  clear  that  the  pro- 
hlbiUon  that  appUea  to  supporting  Nicara- 
guan  insurgents  or  "oontras"  appUea  only  to 
the  provision  of  funds,  goods,  equipment,  ci- 
vilian or  military  suppUea.  or  any  other  ma- 
terial. iMit  doea  not  include  the  provision  of 
InteUlgence  information  or  advice  to  the 
eontras. 


[CRS-460] 

A  HoMse/loor  debate  (7-1S-8S} 

Mr.  HAlOIiTON.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support 
of  HJl.  3419.  the  InteUlgence  Authorl- 
aaUon  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1986. 

^MmAmm  Chairman,  there  are  other 
imiKutant  featurea  of  the  bill  worth 
mentioning.  With  respect  to  Nicara- 
gua, the  committee  has  amended  the 
familiar  Boland  amendment  language 
to  permit  the  provision  of  CIA  Intelli- 
gence and  advice  to  the  Contras.  It 
continues  the  prohibition  on  other  in- 
tellig«ice  agency  support  to  the  Con- 
tras but  is  consistent  with  the  Michel 
amendment  to  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  adopted  by  the 
House. 

In  another  provision,  the  committee 
has  made  permanent  a  requirement 
that  has  long  appeared  in  InteUlgence 
authorixatlon  bills.  This  provision  re- 
quires the  Intelligence  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees  be  told  of  the  intent 
to  exceed  the  authorized  amount  for 
any  Intelligence  or  intelllgenoe-related 
program. 

H5902 

Mr.  STOMP.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  2419,  the  Intel- 
ligence Authorization  Act,  with  the 
committee  amendments  printed  in  the 
bill  and  the  committee  freeze-type 
amendment  printed  in  the  Cohgub- 
sioifAL  Rccx>Ri>  of  Tuesday,  July  16. 

Section  105  of  this  bUl.  relating  to 
aid  to  the  Ntcaraguan  Democratic  Re- 
sistance, is  not  exactly  what  I  would 
have  preferred. 

As  the  minority  views  in  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  report  on  the  biU 
state,  the  minority  beUeves  that  the 
congress  should  support  mlUtary  aid 
to  the  resistance. 

A  malority  of  the  committee  did  not 
agree  with  that  position,  but  it  did 
agree  that  the  n.S.  Oovemment 
should  be  able  to  exchange  InteUl- 
gence and  advice  with  the  resistance. 

Thus,  section  105  of  the  biU  with  the 
committee  amendments  only  prohibits 
intelligence  agencies  from  providing 
material  assistance  to  the  resistance. 

The  committee  position  on  section 
105  1b  generally  consistent  with  the 
wiU  of  the  House  expressed  in  the 
adoption  of  the  Mlchel-McDade- 
McCurdy  language  on  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  blU,  which  provides 
for  humanitarian  aid  to  the  resistance 
administered  by  an  agency  other  than 
CIA  or  DOD,  and  aUows  the  exchange 
of  Information  with  the  resistance. 

I  urge  the  House  to  support  the  com- 
mittee's authorization  decisions  by  ap- 
proving HJl.  3419. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Cbhikt]. 


Mr.  CHUNKY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support 
of  HJl.  3419.  This  has  been  my  let 
year  to  serve  on  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, and  I  must  aay  I  found  it  a  fas- 
cinating experience  in  part  because  of 
the  spirit  of  bipartisanship  that  was 
mentioned  previously  by  the  chair- 
man. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  serve  with 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
SruMrl.  the  ranking  Republican,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hamiltoit],  the  chairman  of  the  fuU 
committee,  and  the  gentleman  fnnn 
Ohio.  [Mr.  Stokis],  who  chaired  the 
Budget  Subcommittee. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important  for 
the  House  and  for  the  committee  to 
seek  bii>artloAn  efforts  and  conclusions 
with  respect  to  the  intelligence  pro- 
gram and  I  was  indeed  pleased  that  we 
were  able  to  achieve  that  this  year. 

As  the  gentleman  tnan  Arizona  [Mr. 
Stumt]  moitloned,  many  of  us  beUeve 
that  the  provisions  with  respect  to 
Nicaragua  are  Inadequate;  we  would 
have  preferred  to  support  military  as- 
sistance to  the  Democratic  resistance 
in  Nicaragua;  but  we  did  in  fact  reach 
a  compromise:  we  did  agree  to  modify 
section  105  of  the  biU  so  that  it  does 
continue  the  prohibition  of  the  Boland 
amendment  against  mlUtary  assist- 
ance, but  it  does  in  fact  make  it  dear 
that  the  prohibition  does  not  prevent 
information  sharing  or  advice  with  the 
Nlcaraguan  Democratic  Resistance. 

Section  105  is  intended  to  bar  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  any  other  n.S. 
Oovemment  agency  or  entity  involved 
in  intelligence  activities  from  provid- 
ing directly  or  indirectly  arms,  ammu- 
nition, or  other  equipment  or  material 
to  support  the  mUitary  or  paramlUtary 
activities  of  the  Nlcaraguan  Insurgent 
forces. 

It  is  not  intended  to  prohibit  the 
provision  of  intelligence  information 
and  advice  to  these  groups,  nor  does  it 
preclude  the  United  States  from  fur- 
nishing poUtlcaL  administrative,  or 
other  forms  of  nonmilltary  support  for 
activities  of  the  Nlcaraguan  Democrat- 
ic Resistance. 

In  other  words,  it  is  consistent  with 
the  provision  of  humanitarian  assist- 

[CRS-481] 

ance  to  the  armed  Nlcaraguan  Demo- 
cratic Resistance,  as  previously  ath 
proved  by  the  House  this  year  on  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bilL 

Madam  Chainnan,  this  is  a  good 
piece  of  legislation.  I  am  proud  to  have 
served  on  the  committee  that  pro- 
duced it.  and  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  i4>prove  it. 

a  1140 

Mr.  STUMP.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  Ume  as  he  may  consume  to 


the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Htse]^ 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  wmider  if  I  might  ask 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hamilioh],  one  question. 
First  of  all,  I  want  to  Identify  with  ev- 
erything that  the  gentleman  from  Arl- 
zma  [Mr.  Stump]  has  said  and  what 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
CHBnr]  has  said,  complimenting  the 
committee  on  its  exoeUent  leadnship 
and  the  effort  to  attain  bipartisan  con- 
sensus, which  most  often  we  do. 

With  reference  to  section  105,  is  it 
the  gentleman's  imderstanding  that 
that  section  does  not  conflict  in  any 
way  with  the  MoCurdy-Mlchel- 
McDade  amoidment  which  we  adopt- 
ed in  this  Chamber  on  previous  legiala- 
tion? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Yes,  basically  that 
la  my  uuderstanding,  that  there  Is  no 
conflict. 

But  let  me  reownd  in  more  detaU. 
The  Michel  amendment  appitvriates 
$37  million  in  3-flseal  years  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  an  agoacy  of  Oovemment 
other  than  the  Central  Intdligence 
Agency  or  the  Department  of  Defenae 
for  humanitarian  aid  to  the  Ctmtras. 
Section  105  of  this  biU  prohibits  any 
intelligence  agency  fnmi  providing  as- 
sistance to  the  Contras,  material  as- 
sistance to  the  Ccmtns.  It  does  not 
prohibit,  as  the  gentleman  fmn  Wyo- 
ming said,  the  provision  of  intelligence 
or  advice  to  the  Contras. 

Now.  the  Michel  amendment  would 
not  have  restricted  or  does  not  restrict 
the  use  of  the  State  Department  in 
distributing  aid  to  the  Contras.  Sec- 
tion 105  does  prohibit  the  State  De- 
partment from  being  the  agency  for 
that  purpoee. 

Other  than  that,  there  is  no  conflict 
or  difference  between  the  two  provi- 
sions, and  I  think  that  difference  is  a 
minor  one. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  chairman 
very  much  for  that  explanatkm. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  LxvufaoTOV]. 

Mr.  UVINaSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yieldhig. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  HJl.  3419.  the  InteUlgence  Authori- 
zation Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1966.  Thla 
biU  provides  classified  authorisations 
of  appropriations  for  Intelligence  and 
intelligmce-related  programs  whkib. 
are  essential  to  the  security  Interests 
of  the  United  Statea. 

I  note,  however,  that  one  section  of 
the  biU.  section  105  relating  to  Nicara- 
gua, in  my  view  does  not  fuUy  satisfy 
the  security  interests  of  the  United 
States.  As  the  minority  views  con- 
tained in  the  Intelligence  Committee's 
report  make  clear,  the  oommlttee-reo- 
ommaid(»d  versicm  of  sectlmi  105  is 
only  tolerable  in  comparison  to  the  al- 
ternative it  replaced— the  fuU  Boland 
prohibition,  which  the  House  recently 
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njMUd  tn  ooMtdsrtnc  the  nippleiiMn- 
tal  aBBraprlafelaiM  bill. 

SmSoo  106  of  BJl.  ail»  M  Intro- 
doMd  vould  taav*  ovHed  f orwud  to 
Itanl  ywr  itM  ttao  Boland  pcotalMUon 
on  mppoft  ter  afiltwy  or  puvnlU- 
tarj  oMtmtlaiM  In  Nlearatuft  oon- 
t^hLrf  In  Motlan  MMtCa)  of  tte  DOD 
ABpranrtetloiM  Act.  19M  uid  Motkn 
Ml  of  tbe  IntelligwM  AuthoriMtkn 
ABt  for  FlMBl  Tow  IMS.  Tbo  eommttr 
Sm  ■mntoant  to  Mettoo  IM.  which 
to  Drtntod  in  tho  bin.  moro  narrowly 
taiion  the  piohlbtttai  to  the  oonoenis 
yM—  In  the  OoBsreM  have  ezpreeeed 
In  the  pMt  about  UJB.  pottojr  toward 
MlotfiCM  end  the  amiwl  danocrattc 
iii^lenrn  In  that  coontry-  Alao,  the 
eonunlttee  amaodment  to  eeetkn  106 
waa  enfted  ao  that  tt  doea  not  inter- 
fere with  uae  of  the  J3B.  Armed  Foroea 
ooMMent  with  the  War  Poweia  Reeo- 
Itttlon  to  protect  UJB.  dttMna.  or  VB. 
efforta  to  fulflU  coUeeUve  eecurlty 
treaty  obUsatlooa. 

Inetead  of  the  Boland  prohibition, 
seetkm  106  aa  reeommwnded  by  the 
^.^^wmmmm  eetabUihea  two  narrower 
mt^illiltkmi  on  the  uae  of  funds 
durli«  flieal  year  1080  by  the  CIA. 
DOD.  and  oUier  UJB.  intelllgenoe  enU- 
ties.  FInt.  the  amendment  prohibits 
uae  of  fundi  by  Intelllgenoe  agendea 
for  material  r— *"*»~^  to  the  armed 
democratle  oppoattkm.  referred  to  aa 
the  Nlearacuan  Democratic  Resist- 
•noe.  Secood.  the  unendment  prohib- 
ita  uae  of  funda  by  tntelligenoe  agen- 
dea which  would  have  the  effect  of 
providing  arma.  ammunition,  or  other 
weapoM  of  war  for  military,  or  para- 
military operationi  in  Nicaragua  by 
any  group,  organtetlon,  movement  or 
IndtviduaL 

Although  thia  revised  section  108 
doea  not  fully  meet  the  need  to  sup- 
port the  reaiatanoe  in  the  fight  (or 
freedom  tn  mcaragua.  It  Is  better  than 
the  Boland  amendment  It  replaced 
end  Is  generally  eansdetent  with  the 
Mlchel-lieDade-MeCurdy  language 
the  House  adopted  on  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriatlao  bOL  Aside  from  the 
failure  of  revised  section  IDS  to  go  far 
enough  in  renewing  support  for  the 
Nlearaguan  reslstanoe.  I  believe  the 
rest  of  the  biU  provides  the  support 
needed  for  the  Nation's  vital  IntelU- 
■enoe  aeUvitiea.  I  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  support  the  bill  for  that  reason. 

I  emphaatae  again  that  the  two 
narrow  prohibitions  contained  in  re- 
vised section  105  were  carefully  craft- 
ed to  meet  both  congressional  con- 
oems  and  the  needs  of  UB.  foreign 
policy.  In  revised  section  106.  the  term 
"maioial  assistance"  refers  to  any  cor- 
poreal items.  Thus,  no  goods  of  any 
type  may  be  fumiahed  by  intelligence 
agendea  to  the  redstanoe  in  Nicara- 
gua. In  contrast,  the  amendment  \ioes 
not  prohibit  nonmaterial.  that  Is  non- 
eorptnreal.  aasJatanoe.  such  as  advice  or 
Intelligence  information.  Lest  there  be 
any  confusion  about  It.  such  Intelli- 


gence Information  or  advice  doaa  not 
l}^f.qnMi  material  r— «■♦— ~^  merdy  be- 
cause It  may  be  phyalcally  embodied  in 
pleeea  of  paper. 

As  I  intersst  it.  amended  secUon  100 
la  not  intended  to  prohibit  the  sharing 
of  Intdligenoe  and  conduct  of  normal 
Ualaon  contact,  or  to  encumber  the  po- 
lities administrative  or  other  support 
for  nooparamHitary  activitiea.  Thus, 
any  authority  for  material  assistance 
of  a  political  or  admlnistrattve  nature. 
MCh  as  typewi  iters  or  photocopiers,  to 
democratic  opposition  demenU  who 
are  not  engaged  in  armed  reaistance, 
would  not  be  affected. 

The  other  prohibition  contained  In 
amended  secUon  108  predudes  use  of 
funtk  by  Intelllgenoe  agendes.  which 
have  the  effect  of  providing  arma.  am- 
munitioo.  or  other  weapons  of  war  for 
military,  or  paramilitary  operations  In 
Nicaragua.  XTnlike  the  first  prohlbl- 
ticm.  which  applies  only  with  respect 
to  the  Nlearaguan  Democratic  Reaist- 
ance. the  second  prohlbiUon  applies 
with  respect  to  military  operations  by 
any  "group,  organiaation.  movement 
or  IndivlduaL"  The  deletion  of  the 
wortl  "nation"— which  appeared  In  the 
rejected  Boland  prohibition— from  the 
list  of  actors  to  whom  the  United 
Statea  may  not  give  aid  for  operations 
in  Nicaragua,  makea  dear  that  section 
106  doea  not  prevent  use  of  XJA.  intel- 
ligence fumta  to  support  UJB.  military 
operations  in  Nicaragua  consistent 
with  the  War  Powers  Resolution, 
■hould  such  operations  become  neoes- 
nry.  for  example  in  rescuing  UJB.  Em- 
bassy personnel  in  an  emergency.  The 
deleUon  of  "naUon"  alao  makes  dear 
that.  In  the  event  of  a  Nlearaguan 
attack  on  any  of  our  alliea  in  the 
region.  Intelligence  fundi  could  be 
used  in  support  of  collective  aelf-de- 
(ense  operations  under  the  Rio  Treaty. 

V^aiw  Chairman.  I  say  again  to  my 
colleaguea  that  amended  section  108  Is 
not  perfect.  I  believe,  as  do  many 
other  Members  of  the  House,  that  the 
United  States  should  provide  material 
aid— and  every  other  kind  of  aid— to 
the  Nlearaguan  Democratic  Resistance 
to  continue  the  fight  against  Sandi- 
nlsta  Communist  tyranny  In  Nicara- 
gua. 

Notwithstanding  the  shortcomings 
of  section  105.  however,  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  Is  fully  satisfactory  in  meet- 
ing the  Intelligence  needs  of  the 
United  Statea.  and  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  It  on  that  basis. 

H5003-04 
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The  Senate  Intelligence  authoriza- 
tion bill.  S.  1271.  did  not  contain  an 
express  restriction  on  contra  aid. 
either  as  introduced  or  as  reported  (8. 
Rep.  90-70).  The  limited  floor  debate 
(9/26/85)  of  this  measure,  however, 
makes  dear  that  funds  authorised  In 
the  classified  schedule  reflected  the 
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amounts  and  restrictions  contained  in 
earlier  appropriations  measurea. 

Mr.  LBAHT.  A  question  arose  earlier 
this  evening.  Mr.  President,  as  we  were 
preparing  to  go  forward  with  this  bUl. 
by  a  number  of  Senators  ooneemed.  as 
a  number  of  us  have  been  with  our 
policy  in  Nicaragua.  £49ecifically  they 
were  concerned  about  the  funds  for 
humanitarian  assistance  provided  by 
this  bill  to  the  Insurgents  in  Nicara- 
gua. I  do  not  mean  to  revidt  the  whole 
debate  we  hae  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  We  have  had  a  series  of  votes 
on  it.  But  the  assurance  I  have  given 
to  Senators.  If  I  might  say,  Mr.  Pred- 
dent,  is  that  we  have  passed  legislation 
which  allows  humanitarian  aid  to  the 
Contras  to  be  administered  by  the 
only  office  of  Nicaragua  Humanitarian 
AviBtance  in  the  Department  of  State 
under  certain  restrictions  that  have 
been  voted  on  In  the  past  by  both 
bodies  and  signed  bito  law  by  the 
Preddent  in  an  amount  of  $28  million. 
I  have  further  assured  these  Sena- 
tors that  the  $28  million  for  this  aid  to 
be  administered  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte  is  Induded  in  this  bUl  in 
the  CIA's  contingency  fund.  I  have  as- 
sured them  further  that  only  the 
funds  only  can  be  used  for  himianltari- 
an  assistance. 

Furthermore,  no  other  moneys  for 
the  CIA  or  any  other  agency  or  De- 
partment covered  by  this  bill  can  be 
used  in  excess  of  that  $28  million.  As  I 
said  that  $28  million  is  to  l>e  adminis- 
tered only  by  the  Department  of 
State.  I  have  given  that  assurance  to 
thoee  Senators  who  at  one  point  had 
oonddered  bringing  further  amend- 
ments to  this  bill. 

I  ask  my  good  friend  from  Minneso- 
ta the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  if  the  assurances  I  have 
outlined  are  accurate  in  his  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Bir.  Pred- 
dent. I  say  to  my  colleague  from  Ver- 
mont that  If  I  accurately  understand 
the  gist  of  his  characterisation.  I  cer- 
tainly do  agree  with  it. 

As  he  well  knows  and  many  others 
Imow.  I  made  a  point  at  the  end  of 
1984  of  declaring  my  personal  opposi- 
tion to  continued  use  of  covert  activity 
in  Nicaragua.  I  took  a  similar  podUon 
aa  chairman  of  the  committee  since 
January  of  this  year. 

In  the  committee,  we  have  deliber- 
ately steered  a  course  of  neutrality  on 
the  issue  of  utllizaUon  of  the  CIA  or 
other  Intelligence  agendes  In  some  of 
the  areas  that  my  colleague  talked 

•bout.  ..  w  J 

In  effect,  what  we  accomplished  as 
we  went  through  the  budget  process 
was  to  say  that  whatever  the  authori- 
zation on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with 
regard  to  the  appropriation  for  Nicara- 
giia  that  authorlaatlon  would  control 
any  expenditures  from  the  reserve  ac- 
count. SpedficaUy  for  our  colleagues 
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this  issue  is  dealt  with  in  a  daasified 
supplement  throui^  the  Intelllgenoe 
Committee's  report,  and  even  more 
fP^Hfir^y  la  dealt  with  on  page  82  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee's  daasified 
supplement. 

The  committee  moved  the  $28  mil- 
lion requested  for  Nlearaguan  para- 
military to  the  reserve,  to  be  spent 
only  for  htunanitarian  assistance  to 
the  so-called  Nlearaguan  Democratic 
Reslstanoe.  in  an  amount  and  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  congresdonal 
action  on  this  issue.  Because  congres- 
sioDal  action  has  proscribed  CIA  and 
DOD  administration  of  the  humani- 
tarian aid  fimds— all  of  it  in  the  sepa- 
rate authorisation,  as  I  indicated— the 
Intelllgenoe  Ctmunittee's  action,  in 
effect,  has  been  overtaken  by  events. 

I  say  to  my  colleague  and  the  others, 
particularly  on  his  dde  of  the  aide, 
who  have  expressed  a  oonoem  about 
this  issue,  that  he  is  correct  in  his 
characterisation  of  our  authority. 

Mr.  LBU^HY.  With  that  assurance, 
Mr.  Preddent— and  it  is  also  my  under- 
standing—I have  been  told  by  the  Sen- 
ators who  have  a  concern  about  this 
that  they  do  not  Intend  to  bring  up 
another  amendment  and  thus  revidt 
something  that  has  been  voted  on. 

The  Senators  who  raised  the  point 
have  been  on  the  losing  dde  before, 
and  they  realize  that  the  vote  would 
be  the  same  if  held  again.  I  think  they 
realize  that  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee handled  this  matter  in  a  straight- 
forward fashion.  It  is  dear  we  in  the 
eonunlttee  watch  how  and  where  the 
money  is  spent;  to  be  certain  it  is  done 
so  In  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  law. 

With  that  assurance.  I  assure  the 
chairman  that  there  will  not  be 
amendments  on  this  dde  on  this 
matter. 

S12287-58 
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D.  CoimotSHC* 

1.  Report  Languaoe  and  ExplatuMon 

DTTEUilOKNCB  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1986 

MMMlMJLinJH  OH  BUTPOMT  PCM  mUTARY  OK 
PAMAMtUTUtr  OrtMATKUa  m  mCAKAOVA 

Sec  105.  (aJ  runda  avaiUMe  to  the  Cen- 
tral InltUigenee  Agency,  Ou  Department  of 
De/ente,  or  any  other  agency  or  entity  of  the 
United  State*  involved  in  intdUoenae  ac- 
tivitie*  may  6e  oUioated  and  expended 
during  fiacal  year  IMi  to  provide  fiinda, 
materiel,  or  other  aatietance  to  Ou  Nieam- 
ffuan  demoeratie  reeietanee  to  eupport  mili- 
tary or  parammtary  operationa  in  Nieara- 
ffua  only  at  authorteed  in  Section  101  and 
at  tpeei/led  in  the  Oatiifled  Schedule  ofAu- 
thoriMOtiont  referred  to  in  Section  102.  or 
purtwant  to  Section  502  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1$47.  or  to  Section  10*  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriationt  Act,  IMS  (P.L. 

fit  J  Nothing  in  thit  tection  predudet— 
<1)  adminittratlon,    by   the  Nicaraguan 
Humanitarian  Attiitanee  Office  ettaJbiithed 
try  Executive  Order  12530,  of  the  program  of 
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humanitarian  aatittanee  to  the  Niearaguan 
demoeratie  reeittanee  provided  for  in  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation!  Act.  IMS.  or 

<2)  aetivitiet  of  the  Departmeni  of  State  to 
tolicit  tudi  humanitarian  attittance  for  the 
Niearaguan  demoeratie  retittanee. 
■acnoa  loi 

The  Houae  bill  oontslned  a  provision.  Sec- 
tion 106,  prohlbitlDC  funds  available  to  the 
Central  Intelllcenoe  Agency,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  ax  any  other  element  of 
the  XJJB.  Govemment  involved  In  intelli- 
tenoe  scttvttles  from  beinc  obligated  or  ex- 
pended durlnc  fiscal  year  1906  for  matold 
TittlTtT"^  to  the  Niearaguan  democratic  re- 
slstanoe. The  provision  alao  prohibited  the 
obligation  or  expenditure  of  any  such  funda 
with  the  effect  of  providing  anna,  ammuni- 
tion or  other  weapons  of  war  for  military  or 
paramilitary  operationa  in  Nicaragua  by  any 
group,  organtaatlon.  movement,  or  Indivld- 
uaL Section  106  of  the  Houae  bill  permitted 
the  provision  of 
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advice  and  intelligence  information  to  the 
Niearaguan  democratic  resistance. 

The  Senate  bill  had  no  similar  provision. 

The  conferees  carefully  considered  this 
issue  in  Ui^t  of  Congressional  actltm  subse- 
quent to  passage  of  Fiscal  Tear  1986  Intelli- 
gence Authorisation  bills  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  and  in  the  context  of  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  Nicaragua.  The  Conference 
Report  contains  a  new  Section  106  which  re- 
stricts support  for  military  or  paramOItazy 
operations  in  Nicaragua. 

Section  106,  as  contained  in  the  Confer- 
ence Report,  provldea  that  funds  available 
to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  or  any  other  agency 
or  entity  of  the  United  States  involved  in  in- 
telllgenoe activitiea  may  be  obligated  and 
expended  during  fiacd  year  1986  to  provide 
funds,  material,  or  other  assistanoe  to  the 
Niearaguan  democratic  resistance  to  sup- 
port mUItwy  or  paramilitary  operaticms  In 
Nicaragua  only  as  autboilaed  pursuant  to 
Section  101  and  as  qjedfled  in  the  classified 
Schedule  of  Authorisations  referred  to  in 
Section  102  of  HJl.  3419,  Section  803  of  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947,  or  Section 
106  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act,  1986. 

Section  101  of  the  Fiacal  Year  1M«  IntOli- 
pence  ilictfkorteation  Act  and  at  ipecifled 
in  the  dataified  SOiedute  of  Authoriea- 
tiont  referred  to  in  Section  102 

Classified  amounts  are  authorized  in  Sec- 
Uon 101  for  Intelllgenoe  agency  infrastruc- 
ture expenditures  related  to  activities  such 
as  the  provision  of  information  and  advice 
to  the  Niearaguan  democratic  resistance  as 
described  below.  In  addition,  a  specific  das- 
sifted  authorization  amount  for  oommunlca- 
tlons  equipment  and  related  training  Is  con- 
tained in  the  classified  Schedule  of  Authori- 
sations. This  authorisation  is  consistent 
with  the  action  takm  by  the  Congress  in 
the  Supplementd  Appropriations  Act  (PX. 
99-88)  to  allow  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  to  exchange  information  with  the  Nic- 
aragium  democratic  reslstanoe.  The  classi- 
fied authorization  is  designed  to  ensure  that 
an  exchange  of  information  can  be  accom- 
plished without  compromising  UdS.  intelli- 
gence sources  and  methods. 

H.  Rep.  90-378  at  14-15 

2.  Houae  Floor  DebaU  (11/19/85) 

With  respect  to  legislative  provl- 
dons.  Members  will  note  that  your 
conferees  have  essentially  preserved 


the  i«>proadi  of  the  House  with  re- 
spect to  Nicaragua.  The  House  confer- 
ees, in  their  discussions  with  the 
Senate,  made  dear  that  we  should  be 
guided  by  two  inlndples  in  our  resolu- 
tion of  the  Nicaragua  issues.  One.  that 
authorizations  In  this  act  should  be 
limited  as  far  as  posdble  to  Intelll- 
gence  activities  and.  second,  that  any 
major  changes  in  Nicaragua  policy 
must  come  as  a  result  of  a  Presidential 
request,  and  votes  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  concerning  that  request. 
Major  dutnges  should  not  onne  in  this 
bilL  The  providons  of  the  Sunriemen- 
tal  Appropriations  Act  of  Fiscal  Year 
1985  and  the  Intematlmal  Security 
and  Development  Coc^Teration  Act 
both  provide  for  an  eiqDedlted  maiula- 
tory  vote  on  such  a  Presidential  re- 
quest. It  Is  my  expectation  that  such  a 
request  will  be  forthcoming  In  the 
near  future. 

An  agreement  on  Nicaragua  did  not 
come  easily.  There  were  those  on  the 
other  dde  who  had  wished  to  return  to 
the  stattis  quo  ante  1083.  The  House 
conferees  made  dear  that  tUs  was  not 
posdble.  We  were  able  to  reach  a  oom- 
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promise  whose  prlndpal  dements  In- 
dude: 

Authorization  for  the  provldon  of 
Information  and  advice  to  the  Contras. 
However,  training,  or  any  other  activi- 
ties—Induding  advice— that  amount  to 
participation  in  the  planning  or  execu- 
tion of  military  acUvitieB  by  the  Con- 
tras. or  acting  as  military  advisors  to 
the  Contras.  is  prohibited. 

A  limited  amount  of  communications 
equipment  and  related  training  wHl  be 
provided  to  the  Ccmtras  to  facilitate 
the  exchange  of  inf  ormatimi  and  intd- 
ligenoe that  has  been  autliorlaed.  The 
amount  for  the  communications  equip- 
ment is  smalL  It  is  contained  In  the 
dasslfled  schedule  of  authorlatims  at 
the  Insistence  of  the  Senate  but  that 
amount  is  available  to  any  Member 
who  chooses  to  go  up  to  the  Intdli- 
genoe Committee  or  who  wishes  to  ask 
me  privately  here  on  the  floor. 

An  Important  dement  of  our  agree- 
ment is  that  no  other  expenditures  for 
any  other  afwlirt;ani*p  for  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  by  the  Con- 
tras is  permitted  without  congreadon- 
d  approval  of  either  a  reprogramming 
or  a  transfer. 

The  CIA's  reserve  for  contingendes 
and.  in  fact,  any  other  contingency 
funds  of  the  intelllgenoe  omnmuntty, 
are  not  available  for  additional  ex- 
penditures to  support  the  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  of  the  Contras 
except  through  a  reiHt>gramming  <x 
tnnsfer  of  funds  approved  by  the 
Congress. 

The  conferees  also  believe  that 
tranqxntation  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided to  the  Contras  under  the  movi- 
dons  of  the  Supplemental  ApproiHla- 
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ttona  Aot  of  IMt.  Thto  mmm  MuX,  of 
ttM  HT  mimon  ttnmtt  appravvteted 
Urn  liiiiiwiiltorlaii  r— *'**''"^  to  th« 
OaoftnM.nme  of  Umm  fundi  mv  be 
tat  tiM  pioytrtop  of  tnn*- 
Mriatane*  to  tbo  Oootna. 
tta*  oonfareM  m»— d  the  State 
BMfc  maj  lottett.  throucb  Ito 
^l«»««M«.  contecU.  humanl- 
taiten  Mriitanoe  from  other  f  orelsn 
oouBtriei  of  the  mum  tn»  •■  «■  •«»- 
tiMflMdby  the  8ui>pleniint«l  Jfpro- 
pttettom  Aet  for  fiscal  year  IMS.  No 
oIlMr  diiaitmept  or  agenqr  tnTohred 
in  tatdUganoe  aettrttlee  majr  engage  tn 
any  tn*  of  eoliritanwi,  for  the  Coo- 
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elaleof  the  admlnlstrmtkm  understand 
that  theoe  Itmttot*"'"  must  be  Im- 


Mr. 


r.  the  wording  of  the  Nlo- 
..Mon  in  aeetkm  106  of  the 
eonf«r«Boe  report  la  drafted  in  a  dif- 
ferent form  than  preriouB  itatutory 
Hn.«^«M«—  on  aid  to  the  Oontraa. 
Ifemben  should  understand  that  the 
ow  of  the  word  "only"  in  new  section 
106  has  the  nw"»»*g  and  etteet  that 
the  phrase  "directly  or  indirectly"  had 
in  prevlouB  statutory  expressions  Fur- 
ther, sectlao  106  Is  intended  by  the 
oonferees  to  eetabHsh  and  dartfy,  u 
aoproprlate,  iwUcy  for  Intelligence 
agendea  with  respect  to  assistance  to 

"-*'~*^  HlOm 

Mr.  ffTOMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
mysdf  saeh  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority  suppw-ts 
the  oonf eranoe  report,  whkii  provides 
the  appropriate  level  of  reaouroes  for 
the  Nation's  tntelllgenoe  and  tntelll- 
geucc  lelatcd  acttvttlea.  The  minority 
te  oonoemed.  however,  that  section  105 
of  eonferenee  report  does  not  aUow 
the  full  support  to  the  Nlearaguan 
Demooratle  Resistance  necessary  to 
briiw  about  a  national  reooneUlatlon 
in  Nlean«na  and  an  end  to  Oommu- 
nM  adventurism.  Fortunately,  the 
Congress  wffl  have  the  opportunity  in 
the  coning  months  to  restore  fuU  sup- 
port for  the  resistance.  Aside  from  the 
Nicaragua  provision,  the  conference 
nport  is  an  excellent  piece  of  legislar 
ttan.  and  it  deserves  the  agre«nent  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  8TOKBB.  I  thank  the  distln- 
gutahed  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee for  yMdtaiw  to  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  BJl.  2419. 1  want 
to  reoognlw  the  work  of  Mr.  Haiolxoh 
and  to  thank  him  and  our  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  Mr.  Stump,  for  all  the 
effort  they  have  put  f <»th  in  produc- 
ing this  bill  and  conference  report 

I  am  well  Hf***^"*  with  the  outcome 
of  this  eonferenee.  The  House  made 
ilgnlflcant  reductions  in  funding  for 
intelllgenoe  programs  and  about  06 
pneent  of  thoee  reductions  were  re- 
tained In  conference.  Intelligence  has 
enjoyed  a  number  of  yean  of  signifl- 
eant  budget  growth.  This  year  that 
growth  was  substantially  slowed.  Im- 
portantly. I  believe  that  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  and  other  of fi- 


Wtth  regard  to  our  agreement  on 
Nicaragua.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  House  conf  ereee  do  not  pretend 
that  the  action  taken  solves  the  Nk»- 
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ragua  problem  or  sets  out  a  foreign 
policy  regarding  Nicaragua  or  Central 
Am*H<».  That  was  not  our  intention. 
We  restricted  our  actions  to  those  In- 
vohrtog  intelligence  issues. 

The  program  to  which  we  agreed  Is 
very  limited:  indeed,  far  more  limited 
%y\^i;n  that  which  the  administration 
and  some  conf  erees  desired. 

The  apfHTOval  of  oommunicattons 
equipment  was  seen  by  the  House  oon- 
ferees as  a  logical  extension  of  the  po- 
sition already  approved  by  the  House 
to  provide  intelllgenoe  advice  to  the 
Contras.  The  communications  equip- 
ment merely  provides  a  means  by 
which  this  may  practically  be  done. 

Members  will  recognise  that  the  im- 
portant change  in  the  structure  of  our 
Nicaragua  position  in  this  bill  com- 
pared to  last  year  is  that  we  have  pro- 
vided very  limited  and  specific  authorl- 
aktlon  as  opposed  to  a  specific  prohibi- 
tion as  in  previous  bills. 

The  statement  of  managers  provides 
that  the  CIA  cannot  augment  the  pro- 
gram through  the  use  of  its  reserve  for 
contingencies.  Modification  of  the  pro- 
gram can  occur  only  through  a  repro- 
grammlng  action.  I  want  to  assure  my 
colleagues  that  a  reprogramming  Is 
not  a  vehlde  by  which  we  expect  or 
Intend  for  this  program  to  again 
become  a  UJB.-run  or  a  UA-siipi>orted 
covert  war.  I  do  not  foresee  a  program 
beyond  the  type  we  are  authorising 
here,  unless  the  matter  Is  again 
brought  before  the  House  In  acme 
fashion.  That  Is  a  procedure  to  which 
I  un  committed  and  to  which  Chair- 
man HAMiLToa  is  committed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  2419  Is  a  good  bill. 
and  I  urge  approval  of  the  omf  erence 
report.  ^  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
mtaiutes  to  the  disUngul^ed  gentle- 
man  from  Wyoming  tMr.  Chbhst]. 

Mr.  CHXNXY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
HJt.  2419. 

Mr.  Speikker,  I  think  it  is  a  good  bilL 
A  great  deal  of  the  effort  that  went 
into  it  deserves  the  support  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to 
begin  my  remarks  today  by  endorsing 
wholeheartedly  the  statement  of  Mr. 
B<»jun>  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts In  the  well  a  moment  ago.  I 
think  he  Is  absolutely  correct  ttiat  cer- 
tain restraints  should  be  recognised 
^ivi  honored  by  memliers  of  the  Select 
Committee   on   Intelligence   in   both 


Houses,  that  if  a  Member  seeks  public- 
ity and  public  awareness  of  all  that  he 
doea,  perhaps  he  should  find  service 
on  some  other  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  members  of 
the  House  Intelligence  Committee 
have  done  an  outstanding  Job  of  hon- 
oring those  commitments.  I  would  like 
to  Join  in  the  general  praise  for  the 
chairman  of  our  committee.  Mr.  Ham- 
n.TOH,  and  the  ranking  monber,  Mr. 
Stomp,  for  the  way  in  which  they  con- 
ducted themselves  and  led  the  cmnmit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  reluctance 
that  I  signed  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  reluctance,  the 
minority  raemlien  of  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intdllgence 
signed  the  conference  reixnt  on  HJl. 
2419,  the  Intelligence  Authorisation 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1986.  While  we  sup- 
port wholeheartedly  the  vast  majority 
of  U.8.  intelligence  programs  and  the 
amodated  funding  levels  contained  in 
HJl.  2419,  one  provision  of  the  ccmfer- 
ence  report  Is  of  special  concern.  The 
c<Hif  erence  report  does  not  provide  the 
necesary  supi>ort  for  the  President's 
program  to  achieve  national  reconcili- 
ation in  Nicaragua  azkl  an  end  to 
Soviet-Cuban  sponsored  Communist 
adventurism  in  Central  America.  In- 
stead, it  continues  to  contain  counter- 
productive restrictions  on  aid  to  the 
Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance. 

The  Republican  Members  fully  sui>- 
ported  the  President's  request  for 
funding  to  support  United  States  for- 
eign policy  in  Nicaragua.  We  set  forth 
at  great  length  in  the  minority  views 
to  the  House  Intelligence  Committee 
report  on  HJl.  2419— House  Reimt 
99-106.  part  1— the  critical  need  to 
support  the  President's  policy  with  re- 
spect to  Nicaragua. 

The  sltuaUon  in  Nicaragua  has 
grown  even  worse  since  we  penned 
those  views.  The  Sandinistas  have 
eliminated  any  pretense  of  civil  liber- 
ties in  Nicaragua,  and  instead  have  of- 
ficially and  formally  suspended  such 
Ubertles. 

The  primary  virtue  of  section  105  of 
the  conference  report  is  that  it  is  not 
as  bad  as  the  blanket  prohibition  on 
aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  Reslstsnce 
which  it  replaces:  the  Boland  prohlbi- 
Uon  In  secUon  8066(a)  of  the  DOD  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1965  and  section  801 
of  the  fiscal  year  1965  Intelligence  Au- 
thorizaUon  Act.  SecUon  105  represents 
a  wnaii  step  forward  toward  full  sui>- 
port  for  the  resistance  by  permitting 
cooperation  In  the  areas  of  informa- 
tion sharing,  advice,  transportation, 
and  humanitarian  aid.  On  that  basis, 
we  reluctantly  accept  the  provision. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  it  Is  es- 
sential to  our  national  interest  to  give 
full  support  to  the  Nicaraguan  Resist- 
ance. We  urge  the  President  to  renew 
his  request  to  the  Congress  for  such 


full  support  in  the  near  futtire 
through  the  appropriate  mechanisms. 

The  United  Statea  faces  the  sui»eme 
test  of  its  abOlty  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  freedom  in  the  face  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  Communism  dose  to  home. 
Our  national  interest  requires  both 
that  we  avoid  a  war  Involving  the  U  JL 
Armed  Foroea  and  that  we  effectively 
resist  the  establishment  end  expan- 
slon  of  Communism  on  the  mainland 
of  the  Americas  Aocmtllnidbr.  giving 
full  support  to  the  Nicaraguan  Demo- 
cratic Resistance  is  the  wisest  course. 

Members  of  this  House  should  not 
mistake  the  strategic  importance  of 
this  test  in  Central  America.  The 
United  States  faces  challenges  around 
the  tfobe  from  Sovlet^ponsored  insur- 
gencies. The  Soviets  and  their  cohorts 
believe  that  the  United  States  cannot 
muster  the  national  wOl  to  resist  at- 
tars on  tree  nations  which  come  not 
throu^  conventional  atta^  in  the 
mamwr  of  traditional  warfare,  but  in- 
stead come  in  the  form  of  insurgendes 
involving  low  and  medium-intensity 
conflict  enffsged  in  by  Soviet  proxies. 
Such  insurgencies  employ  slow  and 
steady  military  and  political  efforts  to 
achieve  an  obje^ve  in  drcumstanoes 
in  whldi  direct  and  (wen  warfare 
would  stimulate  an  ovenrtietaning 
counterresponse.  No  one  can  doubt 
that,  if  the  Soviet  Union  Invaded  cen- 
tral America  to  impose  Its  Iron  will  (m 
the  people  of  Central  America,  the 
United  States  would  use  its  military 
might  to  repel  that  Invadmi.  Yet,  if  we 
do  not  soon  renew  fuU  sumwrt  for  Uie 
Nicaraguan  Democratic  Resistance, 
the  Soviets  wOl  achieve  the  same  end 
through  their  puntets,  the  so-called 
Sandlnista  National  liberation  Front 
which  seised  power  in  1979  and  cur- 
rently riiles  Nicaragua. 

If  the  Soviets  become  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  lacks 
the  will  to  resist  their  efforts  to 
expand  ccnnmunism  through  the  mili- 
tary and  political  ef  f  mts  of  their 
Marxist-Leninist  dlents.  the  result  wOl 
be  grave  Indeed  for  United  States  in- 
terests, not  only  in  Nicaragua,  but 
around  the  globe. 

We  look  forward  to  the  opportimity 
in  the  next  few  months  to  renew  the 
public  and  ccmgressional  debate  oa  aid 
to  the  Nicaraguan  resistance.  We  are 
confident  that,  when  the  Congreas  ad- 
dresses this  issue  in  the  near  future,  it 
wHl  remove  the  restrietkms  which 
hobble  the  President  in  protecting 
United  States  interesU  in  Central 
America,  and  restore  fuU  support  to 
the    Nicaraguan    Democratic    Reslst- 


Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  frmn 
Mfa»hig«n  [Mr.  Bowioal. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  issue  to 
which  I  have  devoted  a  lot  of  thought 


and  emotional  energy  and  one  which  I 
fed  very  stroni^  about 

We  made  a  dedsUm  in  this  House 
last  June  to  take  a  different  course 
than  what  we  had  bem  charting  the  2 
previous  jrears.  What  tran^lred  in  the 
conference  on  this  Issue  is  a  blending 
of  thought  from  this  body  and  from 
the  oUier  body. 

I  have  mixed  feelings  shout  that  I 
regret  the  expansion  of  the  intelli- 
gence acttvltiss  that  are  contained  in 
this  report  I  am  ccmeemed  about  the 
use  of  tru^s,  radio  equipment  and 
other  things  to  facilitate  the  Contras 
war  against  the  people  snd  the  Gov- 
onment  of  Nicaragua.  I  am  troubled 
each  and  every  day  i^ien  I  pldi  up  the 
morning  newmapo*  to  read  of  the  lit- 
eral slaughter  of  innocents  in  that 
troubled  regkm  of  the  world.  But  I 
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recognize  the  will  of  the  House.  I  rec- 
oviJze  that  we  dedded  to  change 
course  5  months  ago  and  that  what 
has  been  brought  to  us  by  out  select 
committee  and  by  its  able  chairman  is 
probatdy  as  good  as  we  can  do  given 
the  drciunstances  and  the  situations 
thatprevaU. 

Mr.  ^Deaker.  last  9ring.  when  we 
passed  the  fiscal  year  1986  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bUl  (Public  Law  99- 
88).  the  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  voted  to  provide  27  million 
dollars'  worth  of  nonlethal  assistance 
to  the  C:k>ntras.  but  to  retain  strict 
controls  on  the  United  States  military 
role,  and  i>artlcularly  on  the  role  of 
United  States  agendes  involved  In  In- 
telligence activities  in  the  war  against 
Nicaragua. 

This  conference  report  retains  and 
darifies  these  restrictions.  It  prohibits 
the  CIA  at  any  other  agency  engaged 
in  intelllgenoe  activities  from  provid- 
ing funds,  material  or  other  assistance 
to  the  Contras  except  as  specifically 
authorised  by  Congress. 

The  flscal  year  1985  supplemental 
made  an  exception  to  this  prohibition 
by  allowing  the  exchange  of  intelli- 
gence information.  Reflecting  continu- 
ing congresdonal  concern  about  the 
role  of  our  InteUlgmoe  agmdes.  the 
language  in  this  ccmference  reiwrt 
darifies  this  provision. 

It  authorises  intelligence  agency  in- 
frastructure expoidltures  and  a  limit- 
ed amotmt  of  communications  equip- 
ment related  to  such  activities  as  the 
exchange  of  information  and  advice. 
But  it  specifically  prohibits  any 
United  States  sgency  engaged  in  intel- 
ligence activities  fr«n  being  involved 
in  activities  such  as  training,  or  any- 
thing including  logistical  support  that 
would  amount  to  participation  in  the 
planning  or  execution  of  paramilitary 
or  military  operations  in  Nicaragua. 

Thus,  Mr.  %>eaker,  this  Intelligence 
authorization  ccmf  erence  report  has 
drawn  a  dear  line  betwem.  cm  the  one 
hand  the  yti^ng  of  intelligence  inf  or- 


matkm  with  the  Contras.  which  XJA. 
agencies  Involved  in  intdllgence  activi- 
ties  are  permitted  to  do;  and,  on  the 
other  hand^  planning  for,  participation 
in.  or  providing  advice  on  any  para> 
military  or  military  operations,  idiich 
U.S.  agencies  Involved  in  intdllgence 
activities  are  e:q>ressly  prohibited 
from  doing. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  The  gentleman  is 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  Once 
again  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
chalraum  for  his  consistent  Ifadrrihlp 
on  this  issue,  and  for  the  cartful  work 
he  and  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee have  put  into  this  conference 
report 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
additional  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  %>eaker,  I  urge  adoptlcm  of  the 
report  and  I  yield  back  in  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wnssl. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  apinredate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
jrlelding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reluctant  to  ex- 
press my  oppositliHi  at  this  point  to 
what  seems  to  be  a  general,  slthough 
reluctant  support  by  a  great  many 
Members  of  the  House.  I  do  think, 
however,  eqiedally  on  the  basis  of  the 
rtatement  made  by  the  distinguished 
minority  member  from  Wyoming 
where  he  said  that  he  is  supporting  It 
because  it  Is  a  small  step  forward  to  a 
full  suK>ort  of  the  Contras.  I  think  we 
ought  not  to  be  suppcHtlng  this  leglsla- 

tiiHl. 
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I  sppredate  the  Ihnitatkms  whldi 
the  committee  has  bunt  into  it  None- 
thdess.  I  think  it  has  taken  us  closer 
and  doser  to  direct  military  involve- 
ment and  I  h(v>e  the  Members  wlU 
oppose  it 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
path  that  we  are  treading.  In  essence 
we  are  giving  up  the  fight  The 
Reagan  administration  had  little 
enough  respect  f <«*  the  lestislnts  of 
law  when  the  Boland  amendment 
which  absolutely  prohibited  aid  to  the 
Contras  was  in  effect 

They  will  obviously  consider  this 
action  by  the  Congress  as  encourage- 
ment to  do  whatever  they  deem  neces- 
sary to  overthrow  the  Oovemment  of 
Nicaragua.  Our  stock  and  surprise  in 
that  eventually  wHI  avafl  us  very  little. 
The  time  to  lay  down  the  law  Is  before 
the  fact  not  afterwards. 

I  sm  convinced  that  we  wUl  live  to 
regret  today's  action. 
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Ifr.  DmUEMBBROSR.  Mr.  Preel- 
i^^t,  I  Bin  went  to  mentton  tbe  iaue 
of  Mlearecwk  wtaleh  hei  oonramed  so 
much  of  oar  time  end  ettentioo  ov«r 
tbe  pMft  few  yeera.  ^^      ^ 

Hm  conf ence  eerefully  ouMldered 
thte  tane  In  U«ht  of  tuogieertnnel 
•etfcm  eubeequent  to  peante  of  fleeel 
Mar  19M  Intdlltcnoe  euttaorlmtlan 
taOto  in  the  Beuee  and  the  Senate,  and 
In  the  eontest  of  the  current  lituatlon 
InNlearaflua. 

Tlte  biU  ffwi^y*"*  a  specific  claMlfled 
airt^  leattcm  amount  for  communlca- 
tloiM  equipment  and  related  training 
for  the  Nloaracuan  Democratic  Realst- 
mf>  This  authorliation  te  consistent 
with  the  aetiaa  taken  by  the  Congreas 
In  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act  (Pubttc  Law  M-88)  to  aUow  the 
UJB.  Oovemment  to  exchange  Infor- 
mation with  the  Nlcaraguan  Demo- 
eratle  Resiatanoe.  The  damlfied  au- 
thorteatton  Is  designed  to  ensure  that 
•n  exchange  of  Information  can  be  ac- 
eompllshed  without  compromising 
UJB.  Intelllgenoe  souroee  and  methods. 

The  effect  of  other  action  taken  by 
the  ooofeieea  with  reapeet  to  the  ad- 
mliilBtratlon's  original  budget  request 
itttatlng  to  military  or  paramilitary  op- 
pcntloni  in  Nloaragua  Is  to  make  the 
dA  iMcrrri  for  contingencies  unavail- 
•trie  for  such  purposes.  Approval  of  a 
KHMUfgif^iwrnhig  or  of  a  transfer  will  be 
the  only  way  In  which  funds,  material. 
or  other  trr*-**-^  beyond  what  la  au- 
thorlaed  In  sectl<Hi  101  of  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  classified  schedule 
referred  to  In  section  103.  as  I  have 
Just  deeeribed.  and  what  may  become 
available  pursuant  to  section  106  of 
Publle  lAW  M-M.  could  be  provided  by 
the  tnteOlgenoe  agencies  to  the  Nlcara- 
guan Democratic  Resistance  during 
fiscal  year  1986.  to  support  military  or 
paramilitary  operatitms  In  Nicaragua. 
Section  106  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act.  IMS.  provldee  for  ex- 
pe(WMl  toiiitieeslonal  consideration  of 
a  Presidential  request  for  assistance  to 
the  Nlcaraguan  Democratle  Reslstanee 
In  addition  to  the  $27  million  ap- 
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propriated  for  humanitarian  assist- 
ance for  the  Nlcaraguan  Democratic 
Realdenoe  In  that  act. 

I  want  to  finp>»f*—  that  tbe  confer- 
ees committee  and  authorising  the  In- 
telllgenoe agencies  to  provide  trans- 
portation equipment  to  the  Nlcara- 
guan DemoCTatlc  Resistance,  but  de- 
termined not  to  authorise  funds  for 
such  equipment  because  the  Nicara^ 
guan  Humanitarian  Assistance  Office 
eaUhlished  by  Kxeeutive  Order  12530 
of  August  29.  1966.  punmant  to  the 
IntfTP#*^»""^  Security  and  Develop- 


ment Cooperation  Act  of  1968  (PubUc 
Law  99-63)  and  the  fiscal  year  1965. 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act.  al- 
ready has  the  authority  to  provide 
transportation  equipment  as  part  of 
the  humanitarian  assistance  program, 
and  the  provision  of  such  equipment  is 
not  precluded  by  the  definition  of  hu- 
manitarian assistanoe  contained  in 
those  acts  so  long  as  no  modifications 
ai«  made  to  the  equipment  designed  to 
be  used  to  inflict  serious  bodily  harm 
or  death. 

I  also  want  to  emphaalae  that  under 
current  law  and  the  restriction  con- 
tained In  sectiCKi  105  of  thla  confer- 
ence report,  the  InteUUence  agenciee 
may  provide  advice,  including  intelli- 
gence and  counterlntelligeiKse  advice, 
and  information,  including  intelligence 
and  counterlntelllgenoe  infomuition. 
to  the  Nlcaraguan  Democratic  Resists 
ance. 

Clearly,  the  intelligence  agencies 
will  be  providing  information  and 
advice  on  matters  of  concern  to  the 
Nlcaraguan  Democratic  Resistance, 
such  as  Information  on  Sandinista  ca- 
pabilities, reeources  and  intentions, 
and  advice  on  matters  such  as  effec- 
tive delivery  and  distribution  of  mate- 
riel. The  conferees  have,  however 
specified  that  the  Intelligence  agencies 
are  not  to  engage  in  activities  that  ac- 
tually amount  to  participation  in  the 
planning  or  execution  of  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  In  Nicaragua 
by  the  Nlcaraguan  Democratic  Resist- 
ance or  to  participation  in  logistics  ac- 
tivities integral  to  such  operations. 

Section  105  does  not  restrict  the  gen- 
eral conduct  of  Intelligence  liaison  ac- 
UviUes    related    to    the    Nlcaraguan 
Democratic  Resistance,  but  section  105 
does    not    permit    the    departments, 
agencies,  and  entities  described  there- 
in to  engage  In  the  solicitation  of  third 
countries  to  provide  funds,  materiel,  or 
Other   aasistanoe   to   the   Nlcaraguan 
Democratic  Resistance  to  support  mili- 
tary   or    panmilitary    operations    in 
Nicaragua.  Section  105<bK2).  however, 
permits  the  solicitation  by  the  Depart- 
ment   of    State    through    diplomaUc 
channels  of  third  country  humanitari- 
an assistance  of  the  same  kind  that 
the  Nlcaraguan  Humanitarian  Assist- 
ance Office  is  authorised  to  provide  to 
the    Nlcaraguan    Democratic    Resist- 
ance, so  long  as  third  country  assist- 
ance is  terrorised  from  the  third  coun- 
try's own  resources,  and  the  United 
States  does   not   enter   into   any   ar- 
rmncement  conditioning,  expreasly  or 
inseparable,  the  provision  of  U.S.  as- 
sistance to  a  third  country  on  the  pro- 
vision  of    assistance    by    such    third 
country  to  the  Nlcaraguan  Democratic 
Resistance. 

Mr.  Preaident.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  this  wiU  be  the  last  statutory  re- 
striction that  the  Congress  will  enact 
with  regard  to  this  matter.  I  think 
that  the  time  has  come  to  return  the 


lasue    to    the    intelUgmee    oversight 
procees,  where  it  really  belongs. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  at  this  time  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  vice 
rh^rffiMi  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence.  Senator  Lbaht,  for  his  ef- 
forU  in  support  of  this  legislation, 
which  have  been  In  the  finest  tradi- 
Uon  of  bipartisanship  with  respect  to 
the  intelligence  authorisation  process. 
I  also  want  to  take  note  of  the  contri- 
bution made  by  the  staff  of  the  Select 
CoDunlttee  on  Intelligence,  particular- 
ly our  tiall  director,  Bemie  McMahon. 
our  chief  coimael.  Oary  Chase,  our  mi- 
nority staff  director,  Eric  Newsom.  our 
minority  counsel.  Dan  Finn,  and  our 
budget  staff,  led  by  Senior  Budget  Of- 
ficer Keith  Hall.  Budget  staff  mem- 
bers John  Nelson  and  Charlene  Pack- 
ard made  key  oontributions.  and  sup- 
port staff -members  Kathleen  McOhee 
and  Unda  Lawaon  also  should  be  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  fiscal  year  1086 
intelligence  authorixation  constitutes 
a  sound  agreement.  Further,  It  contin- 
ues the  weU  established  practice  of  a 
bipartisan  approach  to  intelligence 
issues  within  the  Congress.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 

lir.  UIAHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  in  submit- 
ting to  the  Senate  the  conference 
report  on  the  Intelligence  Authoriza- 
Uon  Act  for  fiscal  year  1986.  This  is 
my  first  opportunity  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  manage  the  bill 
which  authorizes  funding  of  all  U.8. 
intelligence  agencies,  and  I  do  so  with 
great  pride. 

We  have  come  to  the  Senate  with  a 
good  bill,  one  that  provides  sufficient 
fxinding  for  the  Nation's  Intelligence 
agencies.  In  a  time  of  budgetary  dlffi- 
cxiltles.  we  have  made  reasonable 
economies  In  Intelligence.  In  my  view, 
when  defense  expenditure  is  under 
great  pressure,  as  is  certainly  the  case 
now,  it  is  all  the  more  importnt  that 
we  not  cut  into  the  muscle  of  U.S.  in- 
telligence. The  superb  Intelligence  ca- 
pabilities this  Nation  possesses  are  not 
of  our  greatest  advantagea— a  "great 
equalizer." 

The  Joint  explanatory  statement  of 
the  committee  of  conference  is  quite 
clear  In  deecribing  the  actions  of  the 
conferees  and  the  meaning  of  the  pro- 
visions In  the  act.  The  chairman  has 
added  his  own  commentary  and  I  do 
not  want  to  take  the  Senate's  time  in 
repeating  his  various  polnta. 

However.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
contains  provisions  and  report  lan- 
guage relating  to  United  States  sup- 
port for  the  insurgents  fighting 
against  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua. 
On  September  26,  when  the  Senate 
was  considering  the  bill  reported  by 
our  committee.  I  offered  certain  assur- 


to  Senators  on  my  side  of  the 
aiale  who  wished  to  offer  amendments 
which,  in  my  Judgment  at  the  time, 
could  have  provoked  a  time-consimiing 
and  futile  debate  over  the  issue  of  aid 
to  the  Contras.  I  shared  and  still  share 
their  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion's policy  of  supporting  the  Contra 
Insurgency  instead  of  seeking  a  negoti- 
ated political  settlement  with  Nicara- 
gua. I  have  repeatedly  stated  my  oppo- 
sition to  that  approach  and  the  rea- 
sons for  my  opposition. 

However,  the  Issue  of  whether  and 
how  the  United  States  would  aid  the 
Contras  has  been  debated,  voted  on 
and  settled  by  the  Congress  on  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of 
1985.  At  that  time,  (Congress  rejected 
the  provision  of  lethal  suport  to  the 
Contras.  while  permitting  humanitari- 
an assistance"  to  them.  The  CIA.  De- 
fense Department,  and  other  intelli- 
gence agencies  and  entities  of  the  UJ3. 
Government  were  ruled  out  as  a 
means  for  providing  this  so-called  hu- 
manitarian assistance. 

I  opposed  this  approach.  Just  as  I  op- 
posed the  former  "covert"  paramili- 
tary assistance  program  which  caused 
such  serious  harm  to  the  CIA.  Tying 
ourselves  to  the  Congress  is.  I  am  con- 
vinced, harming  U.S.  foreign  policy 
goals  of  stability  and  peaceful  reform 
in  Central  America.  Nevertheless,  a 
majority  of  Congress  supported  this 
new  humanitarian  aid  program.  My 
goal  has  been  to  ensure  that  the  limi- 
tations on  that  program  are  fully  re- 
q>ected  and  adhered  to  by  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

My  assurances  last  September  did 
dissuade  certain  Senators  from  offer- 
ing amendments  aimed  at  blocking 
any  renewal  of  military  or  paramili- 
tary assistance.  Frankly,  I  believed  we 
opponents  would  again  lose  such  a 
vote,  possibly  encouraging  some  in  the 
administration  to  think  revival  of  a 
covert  paramilitary  program  might  be 
possible.  My  friends  agreed  with  that 
Judgment.  In  private  discussions  and 
openly  on  the  floor,  I  assiued  those 
Senators  that  the  only  program  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  is  the  $27 
million  in  so-called  "humanitarian  as- 
sistance," and  that  this  bill  contained 
nothing  contrary  to  that.  Further,  I 
said  that  I  would  ensiire  that  any  new 
covert  paramilitary  plan  submitted  by 
the  administration  would  be  subject  to 
full  congressional  consideration,  in 
secret  session  if  necessary. 

My  intention  in  the  conference  with 
the  House  was  to  honor  fully  those  as- 
surances. This  conference  report  ac- 
cords completely  with  the  commit- 
ments I  made  to  Senators  in  persuad- 
ing them  not  to  offer  their  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  last  September. 

Let  me  spell  out  clearly  how  this  is 
so.  The  revised  section  105  of  the  au- 
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thorization  provides  that  any  military 
or  paramilitary  assistance  can  be  au- 
thorised only  as  provided  in  section 
101  of  the  act.  There  is  no  other  statu- 
tory basis  for  a  new  program  of  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  assistance  other 
than  what  is  provided  for  here.  Sec- 
tion 101  permits  only  that  a  limited 
amount  of  communications  equipment 
and  training  may  be  given  to  the  Con- 
tras outside  the  $27  million  himianl- 
tarian  aid  program.  As  the  Joint  ex- 
planatory statements  indicates,  the 
conferees  authorized  this  limited 
amount  of  communications  equipment 
so  that  the  exchange  of  intelligence 
Information  allowed  by  the  1985  sup- 
plemental appropriation  "can  be  ac- 
complished without  compromising 
U.S.  Intelligence  sources  and  meth- 
ods." In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  if 
Congress  is  determined  to  allow  the 
United  States  to  provide  certain  kinds 
of  intelligence  information  to  the  Con- 
tras. I  and  those  who  share  my  views 
at  least  want  that  Information  to  be 
paased  in  a  secure  manner  that  pro- 
tects our  own  sources  and  methods 
from  compromise. 

Section  401  of  the  Intelligence  Au- 
thorization Act  amends  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  to  prohibit  the 
availability  of  funds  for  any  intelli- 
gence activity  for  which  Congress  had 
denied  fimds.  This  is  to  prevent  the 
administration  from  simply  drawing 
on  the  contingency  reserve  to  support 
intelligence  activities  for  which  Con- 
gress has  denied  funds.  Therefore, 
since  Congress  has  denied  f imds  for  a 
program  of  military  or  paramilitary 
assistance  to  the  Contras,  the  adminis- 
tration may  not  want  to  revive  that 
program  or  some  version  of  it  and  fi- 
nance it  through  a  withdrawal  from 
the  contingency  reserve.  Had  we  not 
taken  that  authority  from  the  admin- 
istration, it  could  have  come  forward 
with  a  new  or  amended  covert  para- 
military program  and  merely  notified 
the  necessary  committees  of  Congress. 
Those  committees  would  have  had  no 
power  to  disapprove  such  a  program. 
However,  the  Joint  explanatory  state- 
ment specifically  states  that  the  con- 
tingency reserve  is  not  available  for 
such  an  action  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  means  is 
that  if  the  administration  wants  to  Ini- 
tiate a  program  of  military  or  para- 
military support  to  the  Contras,  It 
must  do  so  in  one  of  three  wasrs.  each 
of  which  is  subject  to  disapproval  by 
the  legislative  branch:  It  can  submit  a 
supplemental  appropriation,  subject  to 
a  vote  by  both  Houses:  It  can  seek 
committee  approval  of  an  interagency 
transfer  or  it  can  propose  a  repro- 
gramming  of  funds  from  one  intelli- 
gence activity  to  another,  again  a  pro- 
cedure subject  to  disapproval  by  any 
one  of  the  several  committees  who 
review  the  reprogramming  request. 


The  conference  committee  also  ruled 
out  solicitation  of  lethal  assistance 
from  third  countries  by  the  CIA  or 
other  intelligence  agencies  of  the  UJS. 
Government  for  the  Contras.  We  did 
not  want  to  leave  a  loophole  for  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch  to  seek  to 
do  through  third  countries  what  Con- 
gress had  prohibited  the  United  States 
from  doing.  However,  through  I  am 
not  h^py  with  this,  the  conference 
recognized  the  right  of  the  State  De- 
partment to  seek  nonlethal  assistance 
of  the  same  type  that  the  executive 
branch  itself  is  authorized  to  provide. 
However,  the  State  Department  may 
not  condition  any  United  States  for- 
eign aid  or  any  other  type  of  assist- 
ance to  a  third  country  on  its  willing- 
ness to  provide  nonlethal  assistance  to 
the  Contras. 

The  conference  also  discussed  the 
question  of  allowing  the  CIA  or  other 
intelligence  agencies  to  provide  certain 
kinds  of  tranqmrtation  equiiment  to 
the  Contras.  Again,  the  conference  de- 
cided to  prohibit  such  an  activity  by 
the  intelllgaice  agency  or  to  authtnize 
funds  for  that  purpose,  even  if  the 
equipment  could  not  be  used  "to  in- 
flict serious  bodily  harm  or  death." 
However,  the  conferees  did  recognize 
that  such  transportation  equiinnent 
could  be  provided  by  the  Nlcaraguan 
Humanitarian  Assistance  Office  as 
part  of  the  $27  million  program  ap- 
proved by  Congress  in  the  supplemen- 
tal vpropriation,  so  long  as  the  equip- 
ment is  not  modified  for  lethal  use. 

Once  again.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
support  any  type  of  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras, but  I  recos^iize  that  Congreas  has 
decided  otherwise.  My  purpose  in  this 
conference  was  to  avoid  opoiing  any 
other  avenues  for  the  administration 
to  assist  the  Contras  other  than  the 
specific  humanitarian  aid  program  ap- 
proved and  funded  by  Congress  in  the 
supplemental  i4>proprlatlon  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  This  provision  contributes 
to  that  objective. 

S16073-75 
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vn.  SacnoH  8050  of  Fuaiuaa  Coir- 
TiHXJiHa  AmoPKiATioira.  1985,  Pub. 
L.  99-190,  99  SxAT.  1211:  Dcmsiici 

TO  iMTKLLIGBf  CB  AOTBOBIZATIOir  Rl- 

STBXcnoHS  (Pub.  L.  99-169) 

None  of  the  funds  available  to  the  Central 
IntelUcoioe  Agency,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, or  any  other  asency  or  entity  of  tbe 
United  States  involved  in  tntelUgenoe  scttvl- 
Ues  may  be  obligated  or  expended  during 
fiacal  year  1986  to  provide  hmdi,  matrrlri. 
or  other  ssststanee  to  the  NiearagusD  demo- 
cratic resistance  unlaw  In  aoootdaooe  with 
the  tenns  and  conditions  specified  by  aee- 
tlon  105  of  the  Intelligenoe  Authorimtlon 
Act  (PubUc  Law  M-168)  for  flacal  year  1966. 

A.  OVIBVIXW 

Debate  on  wltetho'  to  extend  general 
contra  aid  restrietioni  Into  FT  86  primarily 
took  place  durlns  oaaslderatlon  of  the  FT 
86  IntelUcenoe  autborliatlan  (Pub.  L.  W- 
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au  DonwmmiM  mtCAMMUk 
Ttao  budgot  propoaad  to  dtioto  language 
whloh  leaUtetert  flaeal  year  19gS  fundi  to 
■upport,  dliMftty  or  tndirecUy.  mUltory  or 
pamnHitory  aoUrtttea  in  Nicaragua  untO 
Um  noililint  aubmittod  a  report  to  Cod- 
gnai  and  the  naMnee  adopted  a  Joint  reao- 
lutlon  mltaitng  each  funda.  The  cnmmlttae 
.^.Mi^iiMwA  hnrtinMiig  th»  eaiiM  tiniiiaje  ae 
,.^»y>.w»^  In  HJl.  1419.  the  InteUlgenoe  Au- 
tbociHtloa  Act  for  flaeal  year  IMS.  aa 
paaed  the  Boom  on  July  18.  19g6.  Lan- 
guage «aa  alao  added  to  iiMure  oompUanoe 
wttb  the  Mlearaguan  huBMnttarlan  aid  pro- 
tMou  fwtt«»~»^  in  the  BupplenMntal  Ap- 
pniprlatlaiH  Act.  IMS  (Public  Iaw  M-M). 
Tat  fuithar  detail*,  see  the  wrtteup  on  this 
aubjaet  in  the  "Intelllgenee  and  Intelll- 
faooe-Itelated    Agendea"    aeetlon    of    the 

H.  Rep.  M-SS2  at  46.  Ml 


ua  laiwuage  waa  ineluded  to 

iiloi  irj  that  f««**'«»«g  in  the  above  deecirHnirl 
I  o<  the  bin  "ahaU  be  ooutraad  to 
r  or  atlMt  the  anUMCtty  of  the  Klearar 
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and  to  the  aztant  ptoflded  by.  and  under 
the  tanM  and  tinry™*-  wedfled  in.  the 
Approprlatkni    Act.     IMS 
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Z.  Senate  Report 

DKPARTlfXIfT  OP  DK^ENSB 
APPROPRIATION  BILL.  IMS 
jVleonwaa. — The  Committee  reoommendi 
ddatlOB  of  the  Bouae  prohibition  againat 
the  we  of  fundi  available  to  the  Central  In- 
tmt^tfmfntm  Agoocy.  DepartnMnt  of  Defenae. 
or  any  othar  agency  or  enUty  of  the  United 
atatca  invYdred  in  taitelUgenoe  acUvitlea  for 
material  — -«^-~*«  to  the  Nlcaraguan 
Domoeratlc  Reaiatanoe.  The  Committee  reo- 
"—""^■'^  inatead.  ooncurrence  In  the  provl- 


of  the  Senate-paaed  InteUlgenoe  au- 

lliiwlaallwi  Mil 

H.  Rep.  90-176  at  S48 

J.  Cof^^rettce  Report 

HOUSE  JOINT  RSBOLUTION4SS,  PUR- 
THBR  CONTINUINO  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS POR  PISCAL  TKAR  19M 

[CRS-496] 

The  Houae  Ull  contained  a  provision  (Sec 
SOSO)  prohlMttog  material  awlatanrf  to  the 
Nlcaraguan  democratic  reaistanoe  by  the 
Central  InteUlgenoe  Agency,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defenae.  or  any  other  enUty  of  the 
United  Stataa  govanunant  involved  in  Intel- 
ligence acttvttlea.  The  Houae  provlaian  alao 
■tated  that  this  prohibition  did  not  impair 
or  effect  the  authority  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
Humanitarian  Aaaiatanee  Office  to  admlnla- 
ter  humanitarian  »—'-*»■"«*  to  the  Nlcara- 
guan democratic  rraletannfi  under  the  tenna 
and  rflnditkmt  vedfled  in  the  Supplemen- 
tal AppropriatkMM  Act.  IMS  (PX.  M-M>. 
The  Senate  bOl  did  not  include  any  type  of 
prohibition  concerning  fundi  for  Nicaragua, 
relying  on  reatrleUona  In  the  authorlitng 
Act 

The  oonfereea  liave  included  new  lan- 
guage (Sec  SOSO)  which  prohlt>ite  the  ex- 
penditure of  any  funda  or  the  i»ovldlng  of 
any  rT*****~~  to  the  Nlcaraguan  demoeratp 
Ic  raaManoe  other  than  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided for  and  under  the  tenna  and  ooodl- 
tlau  vedfled  by  Section  IM  of  the  InteUi- 
ganoe  Authoriaatlon  Act  (PX.  M-IW)  for 
flaeal  year  19M.  Thla  provlaioo  pennito  the 
exchange  of  Information  w.th  the  Nlcara- 
guan democratic  reaistanoe  and  pomlts  a 
iPMMIwi  damifled  amount  of  funds  for 
wr—iiiwv-atff*  equtpoMnt  and  related 
training  for  the  Nlcaraguan  democratic  re- 
rtftr~~  The  oonfereea  alao  note  that  this 
section  wiU  not  impair  or  affect  the  author- 
ity of  the  Nlcaraguan  Humanitarian  Asrist' 
ance  Office  to  administer  humanitarian  as- 
■latanoe  to  the  Nlcaraguan  democratic  re- 
aistanoe. 

H.  Rep.  M-450  at  MS 
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cau 


Contn  aid  restriction 


Initial  panace 


Conference 
report 


Pinal  passace 


Enactment 


Effective  date      Termination  date 


Section  703  of 
Defenae 
Appropria- 
tiona  Act.  ai 
enacted  In 
Further 
Contlnulnc 
Appropria- 
tloiw  1M3. 
P.L.  97-877, 
MStat.  ISU. 


Section  775  of 
DOD 

Approprla- 
tlona.l9«4. 
P.L.  M-312. 
97  SUt  1452. 


Secthm  1(M  of 
the 

IntelUcenoe 
Authoriza- 
tion Act  for 
PY84.  PX. 
96-215.  97 
Stat.  1475. 


Section  10«c) 
of 

Continuing 
Ai>proprla- 
tlona. 

Temporary, 
19SS,  P.U  9B- 
441,  9S  SUt. 
1700. 


None  of  the  funda  provided  In 
this  Act  may  be  used  by  the 
Central  InteUlgence  Acency  or 
the  Department  of  Defense  to 
furnish  military  equipment, 
military  tralnlnc  or  advice,  or 
other  support  for  military  ac- 
tivities, to  any  croup  or  Individ- 
ual, not  part  of  a  country's 
armed  forces,  for  the  purpose 
of  overthrowing  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nlcaracua  or  provoking 
a  military  exchange  between 
Nlcaracua  and  Honduras. 

During  fiscal  year  1984,  not 
more  than  t24,0(>0,000  of  the 
funds  available  to  the  Ontral 
IntelUcence  Agency,  the  De- 
partment of  Defenae,  or  any 
other  agency  or  entity  of  the 
United  States  Involved  In  Intel- 
ligence activities  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  pur- 
pose or  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  supporting,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  military  or  paramili- 
tary operations  in  Nlcaracua  by 
any  nation,  group,  organization, 
movement,  or  Individual. 

During  fiscal  year  1984.  not 
more  than  824.000,000  of  the 
funds  available  to  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  De- 
partment of  Defenae,  or  any 
other  agency  or  entity  of  the 
United  States  Involved  In  Intel- 
licence  activities  may  be  obll- 
cated  or  expended  for  the  pur- 
pose or  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  supportlnc.  directly  or 
Indirectly,  military  or  paramili- 
tary operations  in  Nlcaracua  by 
any  nation,  group,  organisation, 
movement,  or  Individual. 

No  appropriations  or  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  this 
>alnt  resolution  to  the  (Antral 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  or  any 
other  agency  or  entity  of  the 
United  SUtes  involved  in  intel- 
ligence activities  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  pur- 
pose or  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  supporting,  directly  or 
indirectly,  military  or  paramili- 
tary operations  in  Nicaragtia  by 
any  nation,  group,  organization, 
movement,  or  Individual. 


Houae.  12/14/ 
82 

(restriction 
adopted  In 
12/8  floor 
amendment): 
Senate.  12/ 
19/82 (no 
restriction). 


Houae.  11/2/83 
(no 

unclaaslflcal- 
ed  funds 
approved, 
total  ban  on 
covert  aid): 
Senate.  11/ 
8/83  (no  aid 
restriction). 


House.  10/20/ 
83 

(imnrporat- 
ing 

restriction  in 
H.R.  2780 
passed  7/28/ 
83)   ^nate. 
11/3^83  (no 
restriction). 


Houae.  Senate, 
10/1/83. 


12/20/82,  H. 
Rep.  97-980. 


House,  12/21/82.. 

Senate.  12/ 
20/82. 


12/21/S2.. 


9/M/83.  but  see 
section  101(c), 
Contlnulnc 
Appropriatloas 

107.  97  Stat. 
725. 


11/18/83,  H. 
Rep.  98-567. 


Houae, 
Senate,  11/ 
18/83. 


12/8/83.. 


12/8/83 „ 9/20/84. 


11/18/83.  H. 
Rep.  98-569. 


Honae. 
Senate,  11/ 
18/83. 


12/t/8S 12/9/83 .. 


9/30/84. 


House. 
Senate.  10/ 
1/n. 


10/3/84 10/3/84 .. 


10/11/84  (with 
gap  10/4/84). 
See  Continuing 
Appropriations, 
PX.-S  98-453, 
96-455,  98-461. 


r.._-   tC     1QQ7 


r. tff    loov 
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ate 


Cootrm  aid  ratiicUon 


Initial  pMHce 


Conference 
report 


Pinal  passage 


Enactment 


Effective  date      Termination  date 


au 


Oootim  aM  rMtrteUoB 


Initial  I 


Oeof< 


Final 


Enaetinent 


BtfecUve  dau      Termination  date 


•MUonMMof 
POD 

■Mctedln 

PurtlMr 

CantiDulna 

t(M.PX.M- 


ruadi  avallaMa  to  tit*  OMtral 
B>    Ammry.    tli*    De- 
ot  Dafanas.   or   any 

tjsiirj  or  sntity  of  the 

OnMad  autM  taiTOlTWl  to  Intel 
UaoM*  aetMtlss  nay  be  obll- 
•BUdor  aapandsd  for  the  pur- 
MN  or  whSwould  have  the 
SMet  of  auppoftins.  dHwjUy  or 
IndlNcUirTmmary  or  paiamUl- 
tan  aomttoM  la  NIcansua  by 

(b)  Ttot  prohlMtien  eonoern- 
ta  Nleancaa  eontalnad  m  aub- 
■Mtioa  (a)  ahaU  tmmjo  apply 

If.  after  »*b»«S!LSLi.***T_... 
(1)  th*  PtMMant  aubodu 
to  CMMTMa  a  rspori— 

(A)  ataOoc^  that  the 
Ouisii— It  of  NIearacua 
li  prexrtdlnc   BMrterlal   or 

support  to  antl- 

It      to 


House.  •/»/•«  IO/10/»«., 

(total  ban):  B Jtap.  I 

Senate.  10/  IIM. 
4/S4  (no 
reMrtcUon). 


Houae.  10/10/     10/lS/t4.„.. 
M:flenau. 

lO/ll/M. 


10/lS/M 


supplemented  In 
part  by  P.U  M- 
MTautbcrtalns 
tr>  million  of 
humanitarian 
aid  through  S/ 
M  subject  to 
the  rsstrlcUons 
of  this 


gBMd  tai  sslUtary  or  par^ 
iiffltary  opsrattoas  m  B 
aalrador  or  other  Central 
ABwrtran  rmmtrtm- 

(B)  anatoidng  the  mill- 
taiT  sIgnlftran-T  of  such 


"WT; 


_  that  the 
has  determined 
„_  ^-~~  for  mill- 
tar*  or  paramilitary  oper- 
ations prohlMted  by  sub- 
Mctioa  (a)  Is  neeaaaarr._ 

(D)  Justifying  the 
amounU  and  type  of  nich 
smlslsnn  and  describing 
lu  objeeUvea:  and 

(K)  explaining  the  goala 
of  Ontted  «atea  policy  for 
the  Central  American 
rsgloa  and  how  the  pro- 

huthersuch  goals.  Includ- 
ing the  aehwvement  of 
peaee  and  aecurtty  In  Cen- 
tral America  through  a 
eaeaprehenshre.  verifiable 
and  enforceable  anee- 
ment  baaed  upon  the  Con- 
ladora  Document  of  Ob- 
jBtUvse;  and 

<1)  a  joint  reaolutloa  ap- 
pr«*tng  asaiatanee  for  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  oper- 
In  Nicaragua  Is  en- 


t/M/M. 
prohibition 
against  new 
covert  aid  funds 
under  aDOD 
appropriation 
appears 
extended  past 
FY  86  by  P.L.S 
M-101  and  •»- 
154  (continuing 
appropriations, 
rf  M)  untU 
superseded  by 
broader 
prohibition  of 
PL.  M-im 
(InUlUgenoe 
authortaation. 
FY  M)  on  13/4/ 
U.  Ill  Cong. 
Rec.  B75M 
(dally  ed.  V/IS/ 
■5)  (remarks  of 
Reps.  Whltten 
and  Bonior).  At 
the  mme  time, 
a  prohibition 
against  the  use 
of  any  fundM 
aoalteMe  may 
appear  to  have 
lapsed  O/M/SS 
until  reviewed 
by  PX.  t»-IOO. 


Seetieii  Ml  of 
the 

Intelllgenee 
Authortaa- 
ttaaAet.FT 
••.PX.t«- 
•ikMSUt 


._>  Ml.  No  funds  autliorlMd 
to  be  appropriated  by  thia  Act 
or  by  the  InlelUgence  Authori- 
sation Act  for  ftseal  year  1M4 
(Publie  \Mm  M-ait>  may  be  ot>- 
ligated  or  expended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  which  would  have  the 
cffaet  of  supporting.  dIrecUy  or 
mdbeetly.  mBitary  or  paramlli- 
lary  eperatiens  In  Nicaragua  by 
any  naUon.  group,  organlHtlan. 
moeeaaent.  or  Individual,  eaeept 
to  the  extent  provided  and 
under  the  tenns  and  eoadttions 
ipecUled  by  House  Joint  Rceo- 
lution  Mt.  making  continulna 
spproprlatioas  for  tlie  fiscal 
year  IMS.  and  for  otlier  pur- 
poses as  enacted. 


House.  t/a/M 
(no 

unclassified 
fundi 


House.  10/11/     U/a/M.. 
M (agreed 
to  Senate- 
passed 
compro- 


U/t/M. 


9/M/U. 


total  ban  on 
covert  aidK 
SenaU.  10/ 
11/M  (final 
veraloa 


passed 
house 


In 

eoordtauUion 
wUh^ 
spproprla- 

UOIH 

language). 


Section  TWg)         Hnii*inTA«MJi        Amistakcs    SeMte.*/"/ 
Of  the  roB     Nicabaouaii     D«iiocsatic       85  (foreign 

International    Roist»iic«.-(1)  Effective  upon       assistance 
Security  and     the  date  of  enactment  of  this       restrictions 
Development     Art,  there  are  authorised  to  be        approved; 
CoopmUon      appropriated     $T7.000.000     for       supplement- 
Act  of  1985.       humanitarian  assistance  to  the        ed  by 
PX.  M-as  M    NIcaraguan    democratic    resist-       approval  of 
SUt  254.  anee.  Such  assUtanee  shaU  be       humanitarl- 

provtded  to  such  department  or        an  aid  and 
agency  of  the  United  States  as       proposed 
the  Proldent  shaU  designate.       repeal  of  all 
except  the  Central  InteUigence       existing 
Agency  or  the  Department  of        covert  aid 
Defense.  restrictions 

(2)  The  assistance  authorised        In  SUte 
by  this  sul)section  Is  authorized       authoriia- 
to  remain  available  for  obllga-       Uon  bUl  6/6/ 
tkm  unUl  March  31.  1088.  85);.   „,.,,.. 

(3)  One-third   of   the   assist-     House.  7/11/85 
ance  authorised  by  this  subsec-        (humanltari- 
tlon  shall  be  available  for  obli-       an  aid 
gatlons  at  any  time  after  the        approved, 
appropriation  of  funds  pureu-       covert  aid 
ant  to  such   authorisation,  an        restrictions 
addttloital    one-third    shall    be       left  intact), 
available    for   obligation    upon 

submission  of  the  first  report 
required  by  subsection  (J),  and 
the  remaining  one-third  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  upon 
submission  of  the  second  such 
report 

(4)  The  President  shall  estab- 
lish appropriate  procedures  to 
ensure  that  any  humanitarian 
Bssistanoe  provided  by  the 
United  States  Oovemment  to 
the  NIcaraguan  democratic  re- 
slstanoe  Is  used  only  for  the  In- 
tended purpose  and  la  not  di- 
verted (through  barter,  ex- 
chanse.  or  any  other  means) 
for  acquisition  of  weapons, 
weapons  systems,  ammunition, 
or  other  equipment,  vehicles,  or 
material  which  can  be  used  to 
inflict  serious  bodily  harm  or 
death. 

(5)  As  used  in  this  subsectioa 
the  term  "humanitarian  assist- 
ance" means  the  provision  of 
food,  clothing,  medldne.  and 
Other  humanitarian  assistance, 
and  it  does  not  iiKlude  the  pro- 
vision of  weapons,  weapons  sys- 
tems, ammunition,  or  other 
equipment,  vehicles,  or  material 
which  can  be  used  to  Inflict  se- 
rious bodily  harm  or  death. 

Supplemental  For  an  additional  amount  for    House,  6/12/85 

Approprla-         humanitarian  assistance  provid-        (approved 
tlons  Act.  ed     to     such     department     or        with 

IMS  P  L.  W-     agency  of  the  United  States  as        humanitari- 
M  M  Stat.        the   Proident  shall  designate.       an  aid  and 
334  except  the  Central  Intelligence        continued 

Agency  or  the  Department  of        covert  aid 
Defense,     to     the     Nlcaragxian        restriction), 
democratic  resistance. 

$77,000,000  to  remain  available 
for  obligation  until  March  31, 
1M6.  Notwithstanding  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1074. 
one-third  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated by  this  paragraph  shall 
be  avaUable  for  obligation  upon 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  an 
additional  one-third  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  upon 
submission  of  the  first  report 
required  by  section  104  of  this 
chapter,  and  the  remaining 
one-third  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  upon  submission  of 
the  second  such  report.  As  used 
in  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"humanitarian  assistance" 

means  the  provision  of  food, 
clothing,  medicine,  and  other 
humanitarian  assistance,  and  It 
does  not  Include  the  provisions 
of  weapons,  weapons  systems, 
ammunition,  or  other  equip- 
ment, vehicles  or  material 
which  can  be  used  to  inflict  se- 
rious Ixxllly  harm  or  death. 


[CRS-498] 

7/20/86,  H. 
Rep.  l»-237. 


Senate.  7/W/ 
85;  House. 

7/31/85. 


B/8/8S,. 


8/8/85. 


J/81/M. 


7/29/85,  H. 
Rep.  99-236. 


House,  7/31/ 
85;  Senate. 

8/1/85. 


8/15/85 8/16/88  „ 


3/31/86. 
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au 


Inlttell 


Oaaf( 


Err«ethr«  daU      TennlmtUoa  dau 


(CREMM] 


•M;  Ml 

tgrtMielMpUr 


I.  f/JO/ 

m  (■wicBwd 

wUh 


SecUonSOMof 
Purther 
OoctUnulnc 


P^  M-IM. 

.  nil. 


notwIUMUndtM 

1 1*  •(  r«ibiie  lAwti-rrs 
I  IS  of  um  auu  D»- 

I  AuUiortUM  Act 


rvstrtctioni ). 


o<  ItM  «r  HV  oUmt 
Ma  pravMoM  of  iMi. 


.  IM.  (a>  TIM  prohlMUom 

^   1  !■  ■mUhi  mm%i  or 

■mH  o(  DataoM  Ap- 

Act.  IIM  (M  eon 

I  ta  MeUoa  1*1  of  Public 
lAW  M-«n>  and  MeUan  Ml  of 
Um  lidiniMiilH  AuUMftaatlon 
Act  tar  t^tml  Tmt  IM*  (PubUe 
tarn  M-tlt)  rtwii.  wiUMttt  Uml- 
tatlni  ■■  to  ftaeal  ymt.  aoply 
wttti  iWBirt  lo  tand*  ■npraorl- 
•U4  bvuk  ciMptar  uodn  the 


MM*  PM  «ic*aMaAB  amocMT- 
K  ■■iiufi"  and  "MsmjuMX 
tanoa  or  *  coirr*- 


(b>  MoUltas  In  Uita  Act.  KC- 
ttoo  MM(a>  of  Uie  DeparUnent 
of  Datana*  AppraprtaUona  Act. 
IM*  (aa  eonUteMd  In  aaction 
IM  af  PubUe  La*  M-4n).  or 
aaeUon  Ml  of  ttaa  IntaUlmiea 
AuthottaUoa  Act  of  Flaeal 
T"ar  IMt  (PubUe  Law  M-«l«) 
liiaB  be  eionatnwd  to  prohibit 
the  Onlted  Stalaa  Ooveminent 
from  exebanctaw  bifonaatlon 
wtth  tha  Weafgaan  democratic 
raaManea.  or  the  obUaatlon 
and  axpandlture.  but  only  for 
the  purnnaee  for  vhleh  they  are 
>i|aaai»  made  available,  of  the 
fundi  appraprlatad  by  the 
chapter  under  the  headlnca 
"BinumTAaMii  MaiarAaca  roa 
mc«B*ao*ii  MMOcaATic  aaairr- 
MKi"  and  "AaawrjUMS  roa  w- 
TATioa  cm  k 


SectlomM*- 
3Mof  the 
IfUltary 
Conatructlon 
Approprta- 
Uon.  aa 
enacted  In 
Continuing 
Approprla- 
tlooalMI. 
PX.M-5M. 


SacUonlMof 
the 


Authortaa- 
tkBAct.PT 
M,PX.M- 
M 


(a)  Punda  availabie  to  the 
Central  Intelllcenee  A«eney. 
the  Department  of  Detenae.  or 
any  other  aaency  or  entity  of 
the  United  Katea  Involved  In 
biteUlienee  aettvttiea  may  be 
obllsaied  and  expended  durln* 
IMt    to    I 


tiacal    year 


fun^  materM,  or  other 
anee  to  the  Ifiearacuan 


provide 


eratlc 
mUltanr 
atlona  in 


demo- 
to  mpport 
or  paramilitary  oper- 
mearaaua  only  as  au- 
In  weUiga  101  and  aa 
■teclflcd  In  the  claaalfled 
Schedule  of  Authortaations  re- 
ferred to  In  wctlon  101.  or  pur- 
iuant  to  mctkm  soa  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1M7.  or 
to  aacUoa  lOi  of  the  Supple- 
BMntal  Approprlatloni  Act. 
IMS  (Public  Law  M-Ml ). 

(b>   HoUUiw    In    this   MCtion 
precludea— 

(1)  aAnlnlstraUan.  by  the 
Nlearacuan  Humanitarian 
Amlitanrr  Office  estab- 
Itehed  by  ExecuUve  Order 
IMM.  of  the  procram  of 
humanitarian  aaslstanee  to 
the  Nlcarafluan  democratic 
resManoe  provided  (or  In 
the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priattoM  Act.  IMS.  or 

(1)  acUvltles  of  the  De- 
partment of  SUtc  to  solicit 
such  humanitarian  assist- 
ance (or  the  Nlearacuan 
democraUe  resistance. 


Ho»Me.7/lS/M 

with  total 

aid 

prohlMtlonn 

Senate.*/ 

M/SS 

(approved 

with  no 

undaasMled 

aid 

reatrtctkHM). 


[CRS-500] 

ll/M/M.  H- 

Rep.  n-yn. 


House.  11/1*/ 
M;8enau 

u/ai/M. 


n/4/M- 


1V4/M- 


•/SO/M.  ban  on 
using  acioiy 
appropriated 
funds  for  covert 
aid  apparently 
continued 
beyond  PT  M 
to  10/I*/M 
despite 
language  in 
section  lOKa)  of 
P.L.**-tM 
(eontinu 


VI).  that  law 
adopted  the 
military 
construction 
appropriation 
(B.R.  MSS)  as 
earlier 

approved,  which 
Included  covert 
aid.  However, 
section  lOKaMS) 
of  P.L.  4M 
stated  that  no 
money  under 
that  Act  could 
be  used  for 
acUvlUcsnot 
funded  or 
authorised 
durliwPYM. 
Sec  aao  PX.'i 


lOKaMS)).  •»- 
46S.  •*-t*l.  At 
the  same  time, 
a  total  ban  on 
use  of  say 
fund*  avaUabU 
may  appear  to 
have  lapsed  */ 
M/a*. 


Contra  aid  reatrlction  Initial 


Conference 
report 


Pinal 


Enactment 


Effective  date      Termination  date 


None  of  the  funds  available  House.  1S/4/SS 

to     the     Central     Intelligence  (continued 

Agency,  the  Department  of  De-  covert  aid 

(enae.  or  any  other  agency  or  ban  subject 

enUty  of  the  Ontted  Aatca  in-  to  provision 

volved  In  Intelligence  acUvlUes  of 

may  be  obligated  or  expended  humanltari- 

durlng  flaeal  year  10*«  to  pro-  an  assistance 

vide  funds,  materiel,  or  other  prevloi»ly 

f.-i^.~.«    to    the    Nlcaraguan  authonaed): 

demoeiatlc  resistance  unlem  in  Senate.  12/ 

accordance  with  the  terms  and  10/8S  (no 

conditions  specified  by  section  separate  aid 

IDS  of  the  Intelligence  Authori-  ban  to 

latkm  Act  (Public  Law  »»-lW>  supplement 

for  fiscal  year  IBM.  PX.  **-ia9). 


Sic  iM.  (aXl)  The  Congreu    Houe  e/26/M 
hen^  avtmveM   the  provMon       (similar  aid 
of   auUtanct  for    the    Nicara-        provision): 
guan  democratic  raUtanee  in        Senate.*/ 
occonlance  wUh  the  provitUnu        13/M 
of  thU  MUfe  <2I  There  art  heretni       (similar  aid 
tmtuferred  to  the  Preeidenl  for       provision). 
the    pvrpoMi    a/    thU    section 
tlOC.000.tfOe      af      unobligated 
ftmdi  from  ntcA   occovnU  for 
wAlch      appropriotionj      mere 
made   the   Devartment   of  De- 
tenae Afproptiationt  Act,  i»ti 
tat   eonUlned   in   Public   Law 
K-lOO).  at  the  Pretident  shall 
detionate. 

(b)  NotwUhttanding  the  Im- 
poundment control  Act  of  1*1*. 
nor  more  than  40  percent  af  the 
fundi  trantferrtd  under  tubtec- 
tion  la)  may  be  available  for 
obligation  or  expenditure  in  oc- 
contenee  with  this  tltk  upon 
the  date  af  it*  enactment;  not 
more  than  an  additional  ZO  per- 
cent of  tuch  fundi  may  be  to 
acailoMe  no  earlier  than  Octo- 
ber li.  lUt.  and  Jj  doirs  a/ter 
the  trantmittai  to  the  Congreu 
af  the  determination  rtquirtd 
by  section  IKct:  and  not  more 
than  the  remainino  40  percent 
may  be  to  aoailoNe  no  earlier 
than  February  li,  1007.  and  IS 
dayt  after  the  trantmittai  to  the 
Congreti  af  the  determination 
revKired  by  tection  11(e). 

let  Fundi  traniferred  under 
tubtection  ta)  ihall  remain 
available  for  the  tame  period* 
of  time,  but  not  to  exceed  Sep- 
tember 30,  1»S7,  at  tuch  fundi 
ycovld  have  been  available 
under  the  Department  of  De- 
fenie  Appropriatioru  Act  Hit 
lat  contained  in  Public  Lav 
$0-100).  but  for  the  enactment 
Of  (hi*  title. 

COORDtrUTTOM  OT  AMD  ACCX>V>fT- 
AMIUTY  rOK  ASSOTAJfCt  TO  THE 
mCAKAOUAH  atUOCRATJC  KtSOT- 
AMCt 

SMC.  201.  la)  The  Secretary  af 
StaU  lor  hU  detignee)  ihaU  be 
retpontibU  for  policy  ^idance, 
coordination,  and  rapertiirion 
af  United  Statet  Oovemment, 
actioitie*  vnder  (hi*  titlei 

lb)  Any  agency  to  which  fund* 
traniferred  under  tection  tia) 
are  allocated  thall  eitablith 
(tandard*.  procedvre*  and  <mn- 
(rol*  neces*ary  to  asmre  that 
tuOi  fundi  are  fully  accounted 
for  and  art  uied  exclutively  for 
the  purpoM  authorieed  In  thi* 
title.  Such  itandardi,  proce- 
durtt,  and  control*  «hall  oe  de- 
veloped in  consnitation  with 
the  Comptroller  Qeneral  arid 
the  appropriate  committees  af 
the  Conoreu.  and  ihtM  include 
tuch  tafeguarxU  ai  seprepation 
af  account*,  monitorlnp  af  de- 
liverie*.  and  rtquirementt  for 
the  keeping  of  compleVe  record* 
availabie  for  audit  by  author- 
ited  repretentativet  af  the 
United  Statet  Oovemment 


[CRS-5011 

10/l*/*5.  H. 
Rep.  **-450. 


House. 
Senate.  11/ 
19/S8. 


i]/i»/as.. 


ii/i*/n.. 


[CR8-502] 


10/lS.M,  H. 
Rep.  90-1005. 


House, 
Senate. 
n/*«. 


10/ 


10/lB/M 10/W/M. 


»/M/M.  banon 
usiog  newly 
appropriated 
funds  for  covert 
•id  apparently 
ecmtinued  imtil 
lO/U/M  by 
PX.**-4M. 
aeetioa 
lOl(axS).  See 
also  PX.'B  s»- 
464  (sec 
lOl(aXS).  0»- 
4«5.  B»-4*l.  At 

the  same  time, 
a  total  banon 
use  of  any 
fundi  available 
omy  appear  to 
have  lapaed  */ 
10/M. 


»/tn/n. 
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Ooolr*  aid  rMtrteUoD 


Coafi 


Flnall 


bMCtOMflt 


effective  date      TermlnaUoo  dau 


fleetlonlMof 
the 
InteUlaynce 

tlaaAet,rT 
•T.  PjIM- 


aac  iM.  !•/  Of  Uf  smoralt 
tnuit^rnt  wider  MCMon  t(mJ. 

mmlg  Mr  Ac  »toi>moii  of  ke- 
•anUBrMa  e  »<»>■■«*  to  M« 
■a   deeMcraMe   mi«(- 


.J  a— llatle  oaty  M  iinmf»m- 
ta«  atcfi—u  aad  acMvwiai  of 
Uu  MeararMa  deatoeraMe  rt- 
ftetaaee  ^  Me  eteemaae*  aad 
■rfesaeeneal  V  kmiaa  rigkU 

MfnJOfUum  or  tMmtmo  umm 

Stc.  SML  ra>  Kxetpt  u  oMer- 
w«ie  >>ei<ded  ta  Me  (Uic  /Wade 
(raa^kmad  Midar  eaeMoa  $HU 
litall  ke  aaaUaMe  Mr  Me  par- 
yoae  de«crtbed  (a  lecMoa  iMf«> 
V  Me  latriHfeaee  Authoriam- 
Soa  4e(  jSrK$emt  Ymr  tUt, 
aad  an  Me  lattieieaU  (enm^ 
aad  eeadUtmu  <»f  eat*  eeeNoa 
aad  aaeMea*  t$t  aad  iM  oA 
•ac*  4ei  MClioa  Mi  ^  Me  Wa- 
Hoaal  «M«Hir  iic<  4^  1M7.  aad 
Mctkm  iM  or  Me  AtppleMeala/ 
ilnproyrtaMoae  Act  IMS. 
iKiUe  IMW  M-MA  ekoU  te 
daeaied  to  Itave  taea  met  /or 
eac*  aarQ^taek/Wadi. 

fhi  1%t  utt  of  Atn4$  iMde 
aoaUaMe  aader  MU  HUe  te  t«6- 
iK(  to  aXI  aMHcaMe  aropletoiu 
o^  law  aad  wtafcHjfed  prwe- 
darr  r«iaMa«  to  Me  ovmtgM  bv 
Me  Oongmt  of  opTOttotu  of 
dfnaitweato  aad  aotaciet. 

(e)  Nothliw  In  thla  Utie  shall 
ba  eanetniea  a*  pemUtUng  the 
Dt  to  fuintah  additional 
to  the  moaracuan 
leililanr*  frocn 
fundi  other  than  the  fund* 
tramferred  under  section  Ms) 
or  oiherwlae  ipeeiflcally  au- 
thorlaed  to  the  Concreas  tor  as- 
aiatanee  to  the  Ntcaracuan 
defnocraUc  raslatanoe. 

(4/  No  HmitaMoa  or  ralrU- 
Hoa  eoatalaed  la  itetUm  10  of 
raaUc  Lav  $1-471  tection 
ttn,  ol  Me  Oeportaieal  of  De- 
fnm  ApproprimUont  Act.  lUt. 
mehon  $01  of  OH  Nutionat  Se- 
euritr  Act  of  fM7.  or  aay  other 
■rovisioa  of  law  sAoil  applv  to 
Me  trmntfrr  or  mm  of  fitndM 
tmaeArmd  to  Mc  Pmidmt 
■ader  Ml*  HllA 

Funds  araUabie  to  the  Cen- 
tral IntcUlcenee  A«cncy.  the 
Oepartment  of  Defense,  or  any 
other  saency  or  entity  of  the 
United  States  Involved  In  Intel- 
Uccnee  actlvltiea  may  be  obll- 
nt«d  and  expended  durlnc 
flseal  year  1M7  to  provide 
funds,  material,  or  other  aalst- 
anoe  to  the  Nlearafuan  demo- 
crmtk  rcalatanee  to  support 
BiUlltary  or  panunllitary  oper- 
aUooB  In  NIearafua  only  as  au- 
thored In  sectJon  101  and  as 
specified  In  the  classified 
Schedule  of  Authorlaations  re- 
ferred to  In  section  103,  or  pur- 
suant to  section  503  of  the  Na- 
ttaoal  Security  Act  of  1M7.  or 

Knuant  to   any   provWon  of 
r  vedfleaUy  provldlnc  such 
funda.  material,  or  aaatstanoe. 


(CRS-SOSI 


louae,  t/n/M 

10/1/M.  H. 

House.  10/3/ 

Iflmllmr 

Rep.  ••-9S3. 

M:  Senate. 

restriction): 

10/0/M. 

Senate.*/ 

M/M<no 

reatrlctloa). 

lo/rr/a*... 


10/37 /Id 9/»o/ri. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevloiu  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Crockxtt] 
is  reoognlaed  for  5  minutes. 

[Mr.  CRCKrKETT  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


[Mr.  ANNX7N2UO  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  AhhuhzioI  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


DUBOIS  PIONEERS  4-H  CLUB 
WINS  SECOND  PLACE  IN 
YOUTH  FOR  AMERICA  CON- 
TEST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Orat]  is  rec- 
ognised for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  GRAY  of  Mnois.  Mr.  Spsalcer,  I  have 
just  learned  from  my  good  friends,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Calvin  IbendsN  of  Tamaroa.  IL.  tfiat  the 
Dubow  PKXwers  4-H  Ctub.  Dubois.  IL,  has 
won  secorxj  place  in  the  Nation  In  the  Youth 
for  America  Contest  sponsored  by  the  Colgate 
f>almohvo  Corp. 

The  entry  in  the  community  service  contest 
incltjded  a  sixvey  of  190  famtlies  in  a  36- 
sqtiare-fnie  area  wftiich  provided  information 
necesssry  for  volunteer  firemen  to  reach  their 
homes  in  case  of  fire  or  emergency. 

Club  members  also  devised  a  numbering 
system  to  locate  each  home.  Maps  and  num- 


bers were  furnished  to  the  local  fire  depart- 
ment to  assist  in  their  efforts. 

I  tske  pride  in  recognizing  the  Dubois  Pio- 
neers 4-H  Qub  snd  their  efforts  in  making 
their  commtmity  s  safer  and  more  enjoyable 
place  to  Kve. 

The  dub  also  received  a  $500  award.  It  is 
responsible  citizens  like  the  CXibois  Pioneers 
4-H  Ckib  that  make  America  great  and  Mr. 
Speaker  I  wanted  to  share  this  information 
with  you  and  our  colleagues. 

Ma  DAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
this  special  order  is  just  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  think  the  American  people  simply  in 
this  historic  era  wt>ere  we  are  celebrating  the 
200th  anniversary  of  our  Constitution,  we  have 
a  great  deal  of  respect  for  wtiat  it  is  to  be 
American,  and  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the 
separation  of  powers,  and  that  I  think  is  the 
fundamental  issue  which  relates  to  the  whole 
issue  of  the  Irsn  Contra  affair. 

I  really  think  that  Congress  does  have  an 
obligatkxi  to  look  into  this.  I  think  that  the 
select  committee  has  operated  in  a  very  norv 
partisan  manner  in  terms  of  questioning  tl>e 
varieties  of  witnesses,  because  essentially 
what  the  Amerk»n  people  want  is  something 
very  sir. .  -le.  They  went  the  truth,  and  they 
want  a  very  important  direct  foreign  polcy. 
and  they  want  it  to  be  done  according  to  the 
law,  no  more,  no  less. 

Ho  one  wants  to  make  a  scapegoat  of 
anyoTie,  lr>cluding  our  PreskienL  We  want  our 
PresNlent  to  be  successful  and  to  t>e  able  to 
lead  the  country. 

We  also  feel,  however,  that  it  is  important  to 
get  at  the  truth,  and  I  for  one  want  to  compli- 
ment tfie  select  committee  in  tfie  manner  in 
which  they  conducted  themselves. 

They  are  on  recess  now,  but  they  will  be  re- 
suming; and  I  think  all  of  the  Members  have 
kept  in  mir>d  ttie  very,  very  fuf>damental  princi- 
ple, ad  that  is  that  It  is  important  to  abide  by 
the  law,  no  matter  wtw  you  are. 

Foreign  policy  has  so  many  international 
ramifications,  and  especially  the  entire  ramlfi- 
catkxi  of  vMXid  peace,  that  it  Is  Important  that 
tfie  separatkxi  of  powers  and  the  responsibil- 
ities of  Corigress  are  used  property,  and  cer- 
tainly tfie  Preskient's  responsibilities,  alorig 
with  our  judkaal  branch,  are  used  property; 
and  ttiat  is  the  whole  purpose  of  the  special 
order. 


SPECIAL  OR[)ERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimotis  consent  permission  to  ad- 
dress tfie  House,  foltowing  the  legislative  pro- 
gram arid  any  special  orders  heretofore  erv 
tered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  folkiwing  Memtiers  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Levine  of  Califoniia)  to  revise  and  extend 
tfieir  remarks  arid  iridude  extrarieous  materi- 
al:) 

Mr.  Alexandcr,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crockett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unsnimous  consent,  permission  to  revise 
snd  extend  rentsrks  wss  granted  to: 

Mr.  Alexander,  and  to  indude  extraneous 
matter  notwitfistanding  the  fact  tfiat  it  exceeds 


two  pages  of  the  Record  end  is  estimsted  by 
the  PubUc  Printer  to  cost  $197,382. 

(The  folkjwing  Members  (st  tiie  reqtiest  of 
liAr.    Rhodes)    and    to    include    extraneous 
matter) 
fM.  Broomfielo  in  three  instances. 
Mrs.  Morella. 
Mr.  Kemp. 

(The  foHowing  Memtiers  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Levine  of  CaMomia)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter) 
Mr.  Dyson. 

Mr.  BONKiR  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 
Gonzalez  in  10  iristances. 
Brown  of  CaHfomia  in  10  instances. 
Annunzk)  in  six  instances. 
Jones  of  Terifiessee  in  10  instsnces. 
Boner  of  Tennessee  in  10  instances. 
Slauqhter  of  New  York. 
Caroin. 
Savage. 
Mr.  Sharp  In  four  instances. 
Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Vento. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Ms. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motnn  was  agreed  to;  accordingly  (at 
12  o'dock  and  40  tninutes  p.m.)  the  House 
adjourried  until  tomoaow,  Tuesday,  Juiie  16, 
1987.  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1600.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs).  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  leKislation  to  allow  the  loan,  do- 
nation, or  exchange  of  obsolete  comt>at  ma- 
terial or  historical  objects  to  foreign  muse- 
ums, veterans'  organizations,  or  historical 
societies;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1801.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Drug  Policy  Board.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting  a  report  concerning  a 
comprehensive  program  designed  to  inter- 
dict aircraft,  vessels  and  vehicles  carrying  il- 
legal drugs  Into  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  99-661;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1602.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al CoimcU  on  Vocational  Education,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  the  Council's 
activities  for  fiscal  year  1986.  pursuant  to  20 
U.S.C.  l233b<aK2);  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Education  and  Lalwr.  

1603.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  ACTION 
Agency,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  final  reg- 
ulations entitled  "Official  Seal."  pursuant 
to  42  U.S.C.  5060<d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Lat>or. 

1604.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Lalior.  transmitting  drafts  of  proposed  legis- 
lation: to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  by  In- 
creasing the  coverage  threshold  to  $100,000 
for  nonmllltary  contracts  and  $1  million  for 
military  contracts,  and  to  amend  the  Cope- 
land  Act  compliance  provision,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  amend  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  by  increasing  the  coverage  thresh- 


old to  (100,000  for  nonmllltary  contracts 
and  $1  million  for  military  contracts  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educap 
tion  and  Labor. 

1605.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Legislative  and  Intergovenunental 
Affairs.  Departmmt  of  State,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  treatment  of  and  consider- 
ation given  to  Mr.  William  Calkins  and  to 
compensate  the  heirs  of  Mrs.  Mary  Metni, 
pursuant  to  22  n.S.C.  48S4(dXl):  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1606.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Director 
for  Congressional  Affairs,  ACTION  Agency, 
transmitting  notification  of  her  determina- 
tion ttiat  It  Is  in  the  public  interest  to  make 
a  proposed  contract  award  to  Quest  Intemap 
tional  without  obtaining  full  and  open  eom- 
peUUon,  pursuant  to  41  U.S.C.  2S3(cX7);  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Government  Operations. 

1607.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  (Legal  Policy),  Departmoit  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting  the  Department's  calen- 
dar year  1986  report  of  its  activities  imder 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  pursuant 
to  5  nJI.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1608.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  The 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  Commissions 
activities  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  during  calendar  year  1986,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1609.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
study  of  the  transfer  of  the  Southeastern 
Power  A(bninistration  out  of  Federal  owner- 
ship; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1610.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice,  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting the  proceedings  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  SUtes  held  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  on  March  17. 1987.  pursuant  to  38 
U.S.C.  331;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

1611.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board 
of  Directors,  Metropolitan  Washington  Air- 
ports Authority,  transmitting  a  letter  advis- 
ing of  the  Individuals  appointed  to  the 
Board  of  Review,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
99-591;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works 
and  Transportation. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 
H.R.  2685.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  to  establish  certain  re- 
quirements reganling  the  disposal  of  poly- 
chlorinated  biphenyls,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunittee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SAVAGE: 
H.R.   2686.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHUMER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Maitton.    Mr.  Solaxz.    Mr.  Weiss. 
Mr.  AciCZBMAK.      Mr.  Towhs.     Mr. 
Ramcel.        Mr.    Flakk.    and    Mr. 
Gabcia): 
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HJl.  anr.  A  bUl  to  mAke  the  anUtniM 
tows  airpHf^*r^  for  a  %ytmi  period  to  any 
liiiifMilniwl  IftrK-"  t««m  that  unfairly  de- 
prtw  lU  Mpport«ra  of  tit*  opportunity  to 
noaiv*  r««ular  ovaf^the-alr  ttiavtilon  broad- 
eaaU  of  i^-***  In  a  ■Minn:  to  the  Cooimlt- 
tM  on  UM  Judtetary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  elauae  4  of  rule  ZXII.  memo- 
rlBli  were  prewnted  voA  referred  u 

fOUOWK 

lit.  By  the  8PBAKKR:  Memorial  of  the 
Lactalature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  rela- 
tive to  turtle  excluder  devioea  In  Loulalana 
to   the   Committee   on   Merchant 


lit.  Ateo.  memorial  of  the  Leclalature  of 
the  state  of  Tezaa,  relative  to  the  farm 
eredtt  borrower  relief  eyetem.  Reform  and 
Loeal  Control  Act  of  IttT;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agftettlture.  ^ 

ItO.  Ateo.  memorial  of  the  Koerae  State 
LecWature.  relative  to  the  ellglbillty  of  itu- 
denU  of  the  Federated  State*  of  Mkroneala 
for  financial  ittl-*— ~  In  postaeoondary 
educational  IneUtutlom:  to  the  Committee 
on  Bducation  and  Labor. 

131.  AlM>.  memorial  of  the  Ledslature  of 
the  8U  of  Alaska.  reUUve  to  the  propoaed 
agreement  between  the  United  State*  and 
Japan  allowtnc  for  the  air  shipment  of  Plu- 
tonium between  Europe  and  Japan  by  polar 
route;  to  the  Cooualttec  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  cUuae  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
■on  were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 
HJl.  es:  Mr.  Owsm  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Mr.  Joirrs.  Mr.  Sawtbs.  and  Ma. 


HJt  StO:  Mr.  BiaiiAii.  Mrs.  Boxn.  Mr. 
BusTAMAim.  Mr.  m  Luoo.  Mr.  Osat  of 
PeniHylvanIa,  and  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

UA.  tit:  Mr.  Schbobil 

HJL  t64:  Mr.  Souuo. 

HJl.  loot:  Mr.  MroMS.  Mr.  WnxiAMS.  Mr. 
Davis  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Fusm. 

HJt  1600:  Mr.  Oaicia. 

HJl.  1141:  Mr.  Dwrsa  of  Mew  Jersey  and 
Mr.  TowwB. 

HJi.  1702:  Mr.  Komrru. 

HJL  1007:  Mr.  BSTAin.  Mr.  Osat  of  1111- 
DOls.  Mr.  Bsasuisa.  Mr.  Volkmo.  Mr.  Acx- 
BBMAH.  Mr.  HsmiT.  Mr.  Oobbak  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Lbwis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  VALStrnm. 
Mr.  BBvnx.  Mr.  bc  Ldoo.  Mr.  OaAirr.  Mr. 
Pauus.  Mr.  Hoirm.  Mr.  Hawkirs.  Mr.  Bus- 
TAMAinx,  Mr.  WoansT.  Mr.  Oallsolt,  Mr. 
CiAm.  Mr.  WoLT.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Srmcb.  Mr. 
LivuwsTOM.  Mr.  Surra  of  Mew  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Hatchbii.  Mr.  Chafkll.  Mr. 
Ravb«bl.  Mr.  Fish.  Mrs.  Johhsob  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Mr.  MnLSOR  of  Utah. 

HJl.  2337:  Mr.  Rosbbt  F.  SiirrH.  Mr. 
HBnT.  Mr.  BKasuTKK.  Mr.  SHtrnwAT.  Mr. 
Wbbbb,  Mr.  SoLABZ.  Mr.  BusTAHAim,  and 

Mr.  BiLBBAT. 

HJl.  3433:  Mrs.  Rookbma. 

H.R.  3538:  Mr.  Coblmo.  Mr.  Hatcrbb.  Mr. 
Ksmmnr.  Mr.  Surra  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Srmcb.  Mr.  WHrrrBB.  and  Mr.  Wobt- 

LBT. 

HJl.  303&:  Mr.  Swnr. 

HJ.  Res.  50:  Mr.  Clabkb,  Mr.  Lowby  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Wolt.  Mr.  Jokes  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  BoocHBB.  Mr.  Tbaxlxb.  and  Mr. 
Haioltoii. 

HJ.  Res.  138:  Mr.  db  Luoo.  Mr.  Rhoobs. 
Mr.  SauBRB.  and  Mr.  Rahali. 


HJ.  Res.  Itl:  Mr.  Doiuas  K.  Lukbms.  Mr. 
Stamblabb.  Mr.  Fbiokab.  Mr.  sc  Luoo.  Mr. 
M*"—  Mr.  Ravbbbl.  Mr.  Bombb  of  Tennes- 
aee.  Mr.  Sawtbb.  Mr.  Hatbs  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  BiLSBAT.  Mr.  Wblbob.  Mr.  Tauub.  Mr. 
VkLBnvn.  Mr.  Pabbis.  Mr.  Fbbbxbl.  Mr. 
HBrna.  Mr.  Mulsob  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Rob. 

HJ.  Res.  ItO:  Mr.  Pbppbb.  Mr.  Fdbibb,  Mr. 
IXmuban  of  California.  Mr.  Bbvill.  Mr. 
TowBS.  Mr.  DB  la  Oabza.  Mr.  LA.Ain>.  Mr. 
SMrra  of  Florida.  Mr.  Laoomabstbo.  Mr. 
Haicbbb.  Mr.  Uraraxi.  Mr.  Bilbbat.  Mr.  db 
Ldoo.  Mr.  Dtsob.  Mr.  Owms  of  New  York. 
Mr  Bbtamt.  Mr.  Ooboom.  Mr.  Bbbmam.  Mr. 
I^vn  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Scnnn.  Mr.  Vouc- 
HBU  Mr.  Roi,  and  Mrs.  Bozbb. 

HJ.  Re*.  306:  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  KoBBYtr. 
Mr.  Shximwat.  Mr.  Ross.  Mr.  Oabcia.  Mr. 
ScRVBRB.  Mr.  WoLT.  Mr.  Lahtos.  and  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio. 

VLJ.  Rea.  337:  Mr.  McMuxbb  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Wazmab.  Mr.  MnxsB  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Dio- 
OOABOt.  Mr.  HOTBB.  Mrs.  Mabtib  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Rbovla.  Mr.  Colbmam  of  Texas,  Mr. 
DixoB.  Mr.  RiBALDO.  Mr.  RoDnro.  Mr. 
Wbbbb.  Mr.  Obabot.  Mr.  Htbb.  Mr.  Bbilbb- 
soB.  Mr.  Labto*.  Mrs.  Mobblla.  Mr.  Oabcia. 
Mr.  BBinran.  Mr.  Swbsbsi.  Mr.  Fbamk.  Mr. 
HAMiLToa.  Mr.  Kbmp.  Mr.  Fbiohab.  Mr. 
\Mn  iwm  of  Wsshlngton,  and  Mr.  Kostmatbb. 

HJ.  Re*.  351:  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Stabx.  Mr. 
Ravbbbl.  Mr.  Buixr,  Mr.  Oobsalbz.  Mr. 
ScsTOMBB.  Mr.  BoBBKi.  Mr.  DOBRAB  Of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Pashatam.  Mr.  Mantob.  Mr.  Ab- 

BUBXIO.    Mr.    COCORUB,    Mrs.    COLLIBS,    Mr. 

MOBTOOKBBT.  Mr.  DB  Luoo.  Mr.  Bbvill.  Mr. 
Bbbmbtt,  Mr.  Esrr.  Mr.  Bilbbat,  BCr.  Cobtb, 
Mr.  Hatbs  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Wbisob.  Mr. 
Eboush.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Tauub,  Mr.  Subia. 
Mr.  SMTra  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Pubsbll.  Mr.  Rich- 
ABoaoB,  Mr.  Davis  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Schubttx, 
Mr.  OooDLiBO.  Mr.  MnxBB  of  Washington. 
Mr.  CoorxB.  Mr.  Dowst  of  Mississippi,  Mrs. 
Boxkb.  Mr.  Smtth  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
McHuGB.  Mr.  Dtsob.  Mr.  Labtos.  Mr. 
LsHMAX  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Hxxbt. 

HJ.  Rea.  383:  Mr.  Richabosoh.  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  LowBBT  of  California.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
AmnniEio.  Mr.  Oallo,  Mr.  Mabtob.  Mr. 
Fkabk,  Mr.  Batbmab.  Mr.  Rodibo.  Mr.  Pas- 
CBLL.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Bustamabtb.  Mr.  Wolt. 
Mr.  ScHXDEB.  Mr.  Ibrofb.  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
IjUkxb.  Mr.  LnmosTOB,  Mr.  Wobtlxt.  Mr. 
Saxiob,  Mr.  Obbbb.  Mr.  Boultsb,  Mr.  Has- 
mrr.  Mr.  Oiubab,  Mr.  Ms«tbb.  Mr.  Lbvib  of 
Mt^htgM*.  Mr.  Wbbbb.  Mr.  Ackxbmab,  Mr. 
Surra  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  DbFaeio,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Tobbicxlu.  Mr.  Dowdt  of  Mis- 
sissippi, snd  Mr.  HnoHXS. 

HJ.  Res.  303:  Mr.  Scbubttb.  Mr.  Tallob. 
Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Sbabt.  Mr.  Biaogi.  Mr.  SimiA. 
Mr.  FnsTBB.  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr. 
HocRBBUBCKBKB.  Mr.  Lacomabsibo,  Mr. 
KiLOBB,  Mr.  MoKKisoN  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
BBBBrrr.  Mr.  Cobyers.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr. 
Hooiixs,  snd  Mr.  Pepteb. 

H.  Con.  Res.  43:  Mr.  Ooodubo.  Mr. 
KOLTEB.  Mr.  Atkibs.  Mr.  Labtos.  Mr.  Psi- 
OMAB.  Mr.  NiELsoB  of  Utah.  Mr.  be  Luoo. 
Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Hawkins,  snd  Mr.  Oabcia. 

H.  Res.  189:  Mr.  Skvmway.  Mr.  Skbeb,  Mr. 
Abmkt.  and  Mr.  DxLat. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

49.  The  Speaker  presented  a  petition  of 
Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Buffalo.  NY. 
relative  to  multUtsge  projects  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  citizens;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendmentj  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R381 

By  Mr.  ARMEY: 
—Page  4,  line  8.  strike  "proviso:"  and  Insert 
"proviso*:". 

Page  4.  line  16.  before  the  quotation 
marks  Insert  the  following:  ":  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Board  shall  revoke  the  exclu- 
•Ive  bargaining  status  of  any  labor  oixaniza- 
tlon  in  the  construction  Industry  found  by 
the  Board  to  engage  dlrecUy  in  or  encour- 
age the  use  of  violence.". 
—Page  4.  after  line  16,  Insert  the  foUowlng 
new  section  (and  redesignate  section  3  ss 
section  4): 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Section  10(c)  of  the  National 
lAbor  Relations  Act  (20  \3S.C.  160(c))  U 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  the  first 
proviso  the  foUowlnr  "Provided  further. 
That  no  such  order  may  direct  the  rein- 
statement of  any  employee  In  the  construc- 
tion Industry  who  has  engaged,  or  who  Is  en- 
gaging. In  violent  conduct  which  would  be 
an  unfair  labor  practice  under  section 
8(bKlKA)  If  engaged  In  by  a  labor  organiza- 
tion:". 

(b)  Section  10(c)  of  such  Act  (39  V£.C. 
160(c)),  U  further  amended  by  Inserting  at 
the  end  of  the  second  proviso  the  following: 
"Provided,  further.  That  where  the  Board 
finds  that  any  employee  has  suffered  a  loss 
of  wages  or  some  other  damage  as  a  result 
of  violent  conduct  by  a  labor  organization  In 
the  construction  Industry  which  conduct  is 
an  unfair  labor  pracUce  under  bccuon  8<b), 
the  Board  shall  order  the  labor  organization 
to  pay  the  employee  damages  equal  to  3 
times  the  amount  of  such  lost  wages  and 
special  damages.". 

(c)  Section  10(1)  of  such  Act  (30  UAC. 
180(1))  Is  amended  by  inserting  before  "or 
section  8(e)"  the  foUowlnr  "section  S(bKl) 
(when  It  Is  charged  that  a  labor  organisa- 
tion In  the  construction  Industry  Is  directly 
engaging  in  or  encouraging  the  use  of  vio- 
lence In  connection  with  labor  organization 
activity  in  such  litdustry).". 

Page  4,  line   18.  strike  "section  2"  and 
Insert  "sections  2  and  3". 
—Page  4,  after  line  16.  Insert  the  foUowlng 
new  section  and  redesignate  the  succeeding 
section  accordingly: 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  thst. 
under  the  provisions  set  forth  In  this  Act,  vi- 
olence and  coercion  are  Inlmlcable  to  the 
coUectlve  bargaining  process,  and  that  em- 
ployers and  labor  organizations  In  the  buUd- 
Ing  and  construction  Industry.  In  fulflUlng 
the  objectives  of  this  Act.  should  never  use 
or  condone  the  use  of  violence. 
—Page  4,  line  16.  before  the  quotation 
marks  Insert  the  following:  "or  If  the  Board 
revokes.  In  sccordance  with  section  10(n), 
the  exclusive  bargaining  status  of  the  labor 
organization  found  by  the  Board  to  engage 
directly  in  or  encourage  the  use  of  vio- 
lence". 

Page  4,  after  line  18.  Insert  the  foUowlng 
new  section  and  redesignate  the  succeeding 
section  accordingly: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  under  the  provisions  set  forth  In  this 
Act,  violence  and  coercion  are  Inlmlcable  to 
the  collective  bargaining  process,  and  that 
employers  and  labor  organizations  in  the 
buUdlng  and  constr\iction  Industry,  In  ful- 
flUlng the  objectives  of  thte  Act.  should 
never  use  or  condone  the  use  of  violence. 
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(b)  Section  10  of  the  National  Labor  ReU- 
tions  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(k>  The  Board  shaU  revoke  the  exclusive 
bargaining  status  of  sny  labor  organization 
In  the  construction  Industry  found  by  the 
Board  to  engage  directly  in  or  encourage 
the  use  of  violence.". 

(c)  Section  10(c)  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
latitms  Act  (29  U.S.C.  section  160(c)),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng 
new  sentences:  "No  order  of  the  Board  may 
direct  reinstatement  of  any  employee  In  the 
construction  Industry  who  hss  engaged,  or 
who  Is  engaging.  In  violent  conduct  which 
would  be  sn  unfair  labor  practice  under  sec- 
tion 8(bHlKA)  If  engaged  In  by  a  labor  orga- 
nization. In  any  case  In  which  the  Board 
finds  that  any  employee  hss  suffered  a  loss 
of  wages  or  some  other  damsge  ss  s  result 
of  violent  conduct  by  a  labor  organization  in 
the  construction  Industry,  which  conduct  is 
an  unfair  labor  practice  under  section  8(b). 
the  Board  shall  order  the  labor  organization 
to  pay  the  employee  damages  equal  to  3 
times  the  smount  of  such  lost  wages  and 
special  damages.". 

(d)  Section  10(1)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
160(1))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  before 
"or  section  8(e)"  the  following:  "section 
8(b)(1)  (when  it  U  charged  that  a  Ubor  orga- 
nizatioi.  n  the  construction  Industry  is  di- 
rectly engaging  in  or  encouraging  the  use  of 
vlolen<x,". 

Page  4,  line  18,  strike  "section  2"  and 
insert  "sections  2  and  3". 
—Page  4.  after  line  16.  Inseret  the  foUowlng 
new  subsection: 

(d)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that, 
imder  the  provisions  set  forth  In  this  Act,  vi- 
olence and  coercion  are  Inlmlcable  to  the 
ooUectlve  bargaining  process,  and  that  em- 
ployers and  labor  organizations  In  the  buUd- 
lng and  construction  industry,  in  fulfilling 
the  objectives  of  this  Act.  should  never  use 
or  condone  the  use  of  violence. 

Psge  4.  line  16.  before  the  quoUtlon 
marks  Insert  the  following:  "or  If  the  Board 
revokes.  In  accordance  with  section  10<n), 
the  exclusive  bargaining  status  of  the  labor 
organization  found  by  the  Board  to  engage 
directly  in  or  encourage  the  use  of  vio- 
lence". 

Page  4.  after  line  16.  Insert  the  following 
new  section  and  redesignate  the  succeeding 
section  accordingly: 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Section  10  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  The  Board  shall  revoke  the  exclusive 
bargaining  status  of  any  labor  organization 
In  the  construction  industry  found  by  the 
Board  to  engage  directly  in  or  encourage 
the  use  of  violence.". 

(b)  Section  10(c)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  VS.C.  section  160(c)).  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng 
new  sentences:  "No  order  of  the  Board  may 
direct  reinstatement  of  any  employee  In  the 
construction  Industry  who  has  engaged,  or 
who  Is  engaging,  in  violent  conduct  which 
would  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  under  sec- 
tion 8(bKlKA)  if  engaged  In  by  a  labor  orga- 
nization. In  any  case  In  which  the  Board 
finds  that  any  employee  has  suffered  a  loss 
of  wages  or  some  other  damage  as  a  result 
of  violent  conduct  by  a  labor  organization  In 
the  construction  Industry,  which  conduct  is 
an  unfair  labor  practice  under  section  8(b). 
the  Board  shall  order  the  labor  organization 
to  pay  the  employee  damages  equal  to  3 
times  the  amount  of  such  lost  wsges  snd 
special  damages.". 

(c)  Section  10(1)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
160(1))  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  "or 


section  8(e)"  the  foUowlnr  "section  8(bXl) 
(when  it  is  charged  that  a  labor  organiza- 
tion in  the  construction  Industry  Is  directly 
engaging  in  or  encouraging  the  use  of  vio- 
lence,". 

Page  4,  line   18,  strike  "secUon  2"  snd 
Insert  "sections  2  and  8". 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
—On  page  2,  line  11,  delete  everything  fol- 
lowing the  word  "performing"  through  page 
3,  line  11.  and  in  lieu  thereof  Insert  the  fol- 
lowinr  "buUding  or  construction  work  of 
the  type  descrtl>ed  In  such  sgreement.  snd 
having,  directly  or  Indirectly,  substantial 
commonaUty  based  on  the  foUowlng  four 
factors— 

"(1)  common  management; 

"(2)  centralized  control  of  labor  relations: 

"(3)  Interrelation  of  operations;  and 

"(4)  common  ownership; 
shaU  be  deemed  a  single  employer  Provid- 
ed, that  the  existence  of  a  contractor-sub- 
contractor relationship  between  any  two  or 
more  business  entitles  working  at  a  common 
construction  site  shaU  not  be  deemed  to 
create  a  single  employer  or  be  considered  as 
evidence  of  direct  or  indirect  common  man- 
agement or  control,  within  the  meaning  of 
this  sentence." 

—On  page  3,  line  18,  delete  all  that  foUows 
the  word  "Act",  through  the  end  of  line  23. 
and  In  Ueu  thereof.  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
"and  such  employees  share  a  sufficient  com- 
monality of  interest  to  constitute  a  unit  ap- 
propriate for  puriMses  of  collective  bargaln- 
Uig  within  the  meaning  of  Section  9  of  this 
Act.  the  duty  to  bargain  coUectively,  for  the 
pu  Doses  of  this  section,  shall  include  the 
duty  to  apply  the  terms  of  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  between  such  business 
entities  comprising  the  single  employer  and 
performing  building  or  construction  work  of 
the  type  described  in  the  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  within  the  geographical  area 
covered  by  the  agreement.". 
—On  page  3.  line  23.  add  the  foUowlng  new 
sentence  after  the  first  period: 

It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  any  labor  organiza- 
tion which,  because  of  the  application  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  becomes  the  exclu- 
sive bargaining  representative  of  employees 
not  previously  subject  to  its  representation, 
to  represent  fairly  aU  persons  covered  by 
the  terms  of  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment: Provided,  That  In  making  determina- 
tions regarding  whether  the  labor  organiza- 
tion has  fulflUed  its  duty  of  fair  representa- 
tion, the  Board  shaU  consider  all  relevant 
circumstances.  Including: 

(A)  whether  aU  covered  employees  had  a 
voice  in  selecting  the  exclusive  coUectlve 
bargaining  representative: 

(B)  whether  aU  covered  employees  had  a 
voice  in  negotiating  the  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement; 

(C)  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  any 
group  of  employees  that  was  not  Included 
within  the  bargaining  unit  when  the  coUec- 
tlve bargaining  unit  was  negotiated  hss  In- 
terests with  respect  to  wages,  hours,  and 
other  terms  or  conditions  of  employment 
that  are  different  from,  or  In  conflict  with, 
the  interests  of  the  employees  In  the  origi- 
nal unit;  and 

(D)  whether  any  employees  who  were  not 
represented  by  the  exclusive  collective  bar- 
gaining representative  during  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  collective  bargaining  agreement 
have  been  given  less  favorable  treatment  by 
such  representative  with  respect  to  Job  as- 
signments. Job  referrals,  handling  of  griev- 
ances, or  any  other  terms  or  conditions  or 
employment. 


An  Office  of  Fair  Representation  shaU  be 
estaUished  within  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel  whose  purpose  shaU  be  to  assist  the 
General  Counsel  In  the  Investigation  of 
charges  made  by  employees  alleging  viola- 
tions of  the  duty  of  fair  representation 
under  this  subsection. 

—Psge  3.  line  25.  strike  aU  that  foUows  the 
word  "amended"  through  page  4,  line  16. 
and  In  Ueu  thereof  Insert  the  foUowlnr  "by 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
such  section  the  foUowing  new  proviso:  'Pro- 
vided further.  That  any  agreement  lawfully 
made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  not 
be  repudiated  during  the  term  of  that  agree- 
ment on  grounds  that  the  labor  organiza- 
tion lacks  majority  status  unless  the  Board 
certifies  the  resiUU  of  an  election  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  9(c).  in  which  a  malortty 
of  employees  in  an  appropriate  bargaining 
unit  either  selects  a  bargsOning  repreaentsr 
tlve  other  than  the  labor  organization  with 
which  such  agreement  was  made  or  chooses 
not  to  be  represented  by  a  labor  organiza- 
tion. Upon  the  expiration  of  such  sgree- 
ment. the  employer  and  the  labor  organiza- 
tion ShaU  not  be  under  an  obligation  to  bar- 
gain coUectively  unless  the  majority  status 
of  the  labor  organization  has  been  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  an  election  condiMSted 
under  section  9(c),  or  In  some  other  manner 
determined  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Board 
In  which  the  confldentiaUty  of  employee 
preferences  Is  ensured.' ". 

By  Mr.  HAYES  of  Louislsna: 
—Page  3,  line  11,  before  the  quotation 
markes  insert  the  foUowlng  new  proviso: 
"ProtTided,  further.  That  an  employer  shsll 
be  considered  to  be  "engaged  primarily  in 
the  buUdlng  and  construction  Industry" 
only  If  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  gross 
Income  derived  during  such  employer's  tax- 
able year  is  from  buUdlng  and  construction 
work  performed  by  the  employer  on  behalf 
of  other  employers  which  are  not  related  to 
such  employer  as  a  single  employer,  within 
the  meaning  of  this  sentence.". 


H.R.  1777 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
—Psge  70.  After  line  21  Insert  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

Sbc.  602.  Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress concerning  human  rights  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China. 

Whereas  the  advancement  of  human 
rlghU  is  a  stated  objective  of  the  foreign 
poUcy  of  the  United  SUtes; 

Wheress  the  constitutional  guarantees  of 
freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  peaceful  as- 
sembly have  not  been  respected  in  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China; 

Whereas  the  exercise  of  religious  activities 
has  a  detrimental  effect  on  a  participant's 
civil,  social,  and  economic  status  within  the 
People's  Republic  of  China; 

Whereas  the  rights  of  citizens  within  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  to  travel  freely 
throughout  the  country,  to  have  contact 
with  foreigners,  and  to  form  trade  unions 
and  other  voluntary  associations  sre  severe- 
ly curtailed; 

Whereas  there  have  been  some  encourag- 
ing development's  Including  an  effort  by  the 
current  leadership  of  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China  to  develop  economic  policies  with- 
out regard  to  a  rigid  application  of  Maoist 
ideology:  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  desire  to 
extend  their  moral  support  to  the  struggle 
for  freedom  and  Justice  within  the  People's 
RepubUc  of  China:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
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tUaolved  by  Ou  Houae  of  Revre$entaUM» 
lOi*  Smote  eomewringi.  That  It  it  Ui«  aniM 
Of  the  Catmnm  that  the  leaderahlp  of  the 


People'*  Republic  of  Chin*  ehouUl  take  nec- 
eeMi7  stepa  toward  eetabUahlnc  a  more 
demoermtic  aociety.  with  a  free  and  open  po- 


litical system  that  will  protect  the  esaentlal 
human  lighU  of  all  people  living  within 
that  country. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OP  1965  AND 
TO  THE  APPALACHIAN  RE- 
GIONAL DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
OP  1»«6  

HON.  Gl^VAGE 

or  nxnou 

nr  THB  HOUSE  or  UPItXSKirTATlVCS 

Monday.  June  IS.  1987 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing •  bM.  the  Public  Worfcs  and  Economic 
Davalopnwnt  Act  Amandments  o(  1967,  also 
calad  Iha  National  Davatopmanl  Inveatment 
Act  «id  tha  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  Amendments  of  1967. 

TNa  bH  ie  aubatantially  the  same  a*  the  bil 
that  pesaed  the  Houee  in  the  99th  Congress 
byavolaof260to96andwas  passed  over- 
whelmingly m  the  two  previous  Congreaaes. 
Ho«vaver,  H  has  been  redrafted  and  perfected 
lor  ctoWcalton  and  to  better  reflect  the  Intent 
of  the  legislalion.  H  provides  urgently  needed 
Federal  Investment  dollars  to  severely  de- 
prossscl  wees  thet  wW  assist  in  nurturing  the 
dK>erse  reeources  of  every  region  of  our  ooun- 
try.  K  recognizes  ttwt  all  areas  must  oontributs 
to  the  ovsraN  economic  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

This  bJN  also  recognizes  that  changing  na- 
tional and  global  economies  have  created 
new  problems  and  chalangea  for  our  Nation. 
N  affirms  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
develop  a  public  and  private  eector  partner- 
ship that  wlN  target  economic  development 
wid  adjustment  activilies  to  depressed  areas. 
«Kl  industries  wd  groups  within  those  areas, 
to  meet  thoee  new  chaHonges. 

TMe  I  of  the  bia.  known  es  the  Natkxwl  De- 
velopment Inveetment  Act.  cumpleteiy  reviees 
the  Pubic  Works  and  Eoonomk:  Development 
Act  of  1966.  This  revision  consists  of  thrse 
titles.  TWe  II  of  the  bill  contains  amendments 
to  the  Appelachian  Regional  Devetopment  Act 
of  1965. 

TWe  I  of  the  Naltonal  Development  Invest- 
ment Act  provMee  grants  fornew  construdton 
or  repirir  and  rehabHtatton  of  pubKc  facilities 
so  essentiel  to  stimulate  commercial  and  In- 
dustrial devetopment  and  for  establishing  re- 
volving k)an  funds  that  wW  foster  small  busi- 
nees  growth  and  expansion  of  iot>  opportuni- 
ttes  and  promote  emptoyee  stock  ownership 


TMe  II  provides  grants  for  economic  devel- 
opment planning,  inchidlng  preperatton  of  de- 
vetopment  Investment  strategies,  and  for  uni- 
veraWes.  coleges  and  other  organizattons  to 
provide  management  and  techntoal  assist- 
ance. Proviston  is  also  made  for  evakiatton  of 
investment  efforts  and  for  demonstratton  pro- 
grams. 

TWe  III  deels  with  administration  of  the  Na- 
ttonal  Devetopmont  Investmsnt  Act 

Applcants  may  be  States,  counties,  dties. 
towns,  economic  devetopment  districts,  Indnn 


tribes  and  devetopment  organizattons.  AppS- 
canls  must  oartify  that  the  area  where  a 
proiect  is  to  be  located  meets  at  least  one  of 
three  dMreas  crilsria:  per  capita  income  80 
percent  or  leas  of  the  nattonal  average;  an  un- 
emptoyment  rale  at  least  1  percent  above  the 
neltortal  average  for  the  previous  24  months; 
or  signiflcam  fob  toes  due  to  sudden  economic 


A  devetopment  investment  strategy  must  be 
prspered  specificalty  klentilying  several  ele- 
ments that  will  emphasize  coordinated  devel- 
opment efforts,  mutually  supporting  projects  in 
dtotress  areas,  and  active  partwipatton  by  the 
private  sector  and  non-Federal  governmental 
units. 

The  blH  deleles  the  infraslnjcture  study  re- 
quirement contained  in  prevtoue  legisialton. 
The  proviaton  is  no  tonger  needed  since  the 
PubHc  Works  Improvement  Act  of  1964— 
Pubic  Law  96-510-called  for  such  a  study 
whtoh  wW  be  completed  later  this  year. 

The  fundbig  levels  in  this  bill  differ  from  the 
previous  bil  In  that  it  provWes  authorizaltons 
for  the  3  fiscal  years  1988. 1969,  and  1990  at 
$250  million  annually  for  development  and 
planning  programs  and  $26  mMton  annually 
for  salaries  and  administrative  expenses.  In 
additton,  it  raises  the  Kmit  on  grants  to  each 
i^iplcant  to  $4  mHKon  under  title  I,  ottier  than 
grants  to  promote  emptoyee  ownership  orgs- 
niztttioos* 

The  Appalachian  Act  amendments,  title  II  of 
the  bil.  have  been  revised  to  reflect  the  Appe- 
lachian Governors'  cunent  request  to  the 
Congress  based  on  what  they  constoer  neoes- 
saiy  to  carry  out  expended  devetopment  ac- 
tivities aimed  at  making  ttw  regton  more  com- 
petitive in  wortd  markets. 

National  and  international  economic  events 
during  the  last  few  yeers  have  undermined 
much  of  the  Commission's  achievements  in 
the  regton.  In  recent  months,  the  Appalachian 
Governors,  aware  that  the  soK»Ned  finish  up 
program  presented  to  the  Congress  in  1962 
vvouto  no  tonger  address  ttieir  problems,  have 
rsfocused  their  programs  for  improving  the  re- 
gion's future. 

Authorizations  inckided  in  this  bill  are  for  3 
years,  1968.  1969,  and  1990,  and  provWe 
$120  miilton  annually  for  the  highway  pro- 
grams, $40  miilton  annually  for  nonhighway 
programs  and  $2.4  miHon  annually  for  admirv 
istrative  expenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  introduce  this  bil,  I  feel  a 
sense  of  urgency  that  more  must  be  done  to 
erwourage  eoonomto  renewal  and  growth  in 
our  Nation's  distressed  urt>an  and  rural  areas. 
This  bill  is  being  put  on  a  fast  track  and  wiN 
be  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Economk:  De- 
vetopment for  mariojp  on  Thursday,  June  18, 
1967.  Between  now  and  the  time  a  bill  is  rs- 
ported  out  of  committee,  I  wW  be  contacting 
my  colleagues  who  share  my  concern  on  the 
Pubic  Wori(s  and  Transportation  Corrwnittee 
and  in  the  House  to  join  me  as  cosponsors. 


I  am  hopeful  that,  wtien  this  legislation  is  re- 
ported out  of  commitlee  and  comes  to  the 
ftoor  of  ttie  House,  it  wW  be  passed  by  the 
same  wide  margins  as  in  previous  Congraaaes 
and  that  the  Senate  wW  be  moved  by  the  iv 
tensity  of  our  concern  to  act  on  the  iegialatlon 
in  this  Congress. 

A  summary  of  tfie  \M  foNows: 

SUMMABT  or  HlORLXOKTS  Or  TBS  BILL 

TlUe  I  of  the  bill  revlsee  and  extends 
Pul>Uc  Worlcs  and  Eoonomtc  Developmoit 
Act  of  1968;  provides  autboilBrtiODS  for 
FlMsl  Years  1088, 1969  and  1990  at  $250  mU- 
llon  each  year  for  procrams  and  planning 
and  $96  million  for  salaries  and  expenses. 

To  qualify,  applicants  must  meet  one  of 
three  distress  criteria:  (1)  Uneraploymeiit 
1%  alMve  national  averace,  previo«is  24 
months;  (2)  Per  capita  inoolne  80%  of  na- 
tional average  (latest  statistics);  (3)  Signifi- 
cant Job  loss  due  to  sudden  economic  dislo- 
cation 

Qualified  applicants:  States,  counties, 
cities,  towns,  economic  development  dis- 
tricts. Indian  tril>es  and  development  orga- 
nizations 

Program  sasistance  provided:  Develop- 
ment Investment  Assistance  (Title  lY. 

Orants  for  new  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  public  facilities— up  to  60%  Federal 
share. 

Orants  to  estaI>Usb  revolving  loan  funds 
to  stimulate  small  business  growth— $1  mil- 
lion limit  and  50%  Federal  match. 

Orants  to  establish  revolving  loan  funds 
to  set  up  employee  stock  ownership  organi- 
zations—60%  Federal  match. 

Technical  Aaslstanoe  l>y  Secretary 

$4  million  limit  on  grants  under  this  title 
to  each  applicant,  except  for  grants  to  pro- 
mote employee  ownership  orgsntsstloos. 

Strategy,  Planning,  Evaluation  and  Dem- 
onstration (Title  II): 

Orants  for  economic  development  and 
strategy  planning 

Orants  to  colleges,  universities  and  other 
groups  to  provide  msnagemmt  and  asstst- 
anoe— 76%  Federal  match  of  oasts. 

Evaluation  and  demonstration  programs, 
including  f essit^ty  study  for  steel  industry 
and  related  industries. 

Development  Investment  Strategy  re- 
quired, to  indude:  inventory  of  community 
resources,  industries  and  tnisinesses;  infra- 
structure available  and  needed;  woiUoroe 
sUlls;  land  available;  showing  of  non-federal 
n.^t/»tiiiiy  funds;  showing  of  private  sector 
willingness  to  invest;  description  of  indus- 
try/business to  l>e  created  or  expanded; 
demcmstration  of  parttripation  by  reiwe- 
sentative  percentage  of  small  Inisiness  con- 
cerns owned  snd  controlled  by  socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged  individuals. 

Application  Procedtue: 

Submit  to  Secretary  of  Commerce  with 
Development  Strategy 

Certify  area  meets  distress  criteria,  and 
performance  responsibilities. 

Secretary  reviews  for  approval/rejectioo 
based  on  oonsideratlcm  of  several  factors  in- 
cluding severity  of  distress,  anticipated  in- 
crease in  permanent  employment,  extent  of 
private  sector  and  non-federal  involvement. 


•  This  "boUet"  symbol  ideadfies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  l»y  •  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  die  floor. 
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IMM  NMont,  but  atoo  of  «w  good  •Aorti  o( 
ttw  UnMd  SIMM  CongraM  to  Nnd  a  raaolu- 
ion  of  tw  prabiam  of  Q^pnia. 

I  am  MUhm\  by  «w  Imi  twi  Twiwy  oon- 
kwao  to  tanora  •  1974  U.N.  laauliiion  oaMng 
tor  ttta  wMhdrawK  ol  TuiMih  toioM  *am  •*! 
A  raooni  U.N.  Oaualanf  Qanaral  laport 
m  Hmm  hM  baan  an  IncwMa  In 
«w  numbar  of  Turtdah  tonka  on  Oypnia. 
Ourtng  «w  pMt  yaar.  «w  nuntoar  of  Turtdah 
iraopa  on  Oypnia  hM  aiM  mctaMid  and 
Untad  Ototoi  amiirt  aqulpmant  hM  baan 
uaad  to  upgrada  Turtdah  oooupaMon  toraaa  on 


TWO  HUWDRg)  T»AR8  AGO 
TODAY  AT  THB  COWtrriTU- 
TIONAL  CONVKNTION  (JUMX  IS) 

HON.  PHni^R.  SHARP 

omncAHA 
n  THB  ROU8B  OT  urKMBRATITM 

JTondOK  June  IS.  iM7 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Spaakar,  on  Am  12. 1787. 

ttw  ConwanHon  ujiiinlatod  ounaUaialton  of 

•ta  toil  tow  p«MM)na  of  toa  VfcgWa  datoga- 

•on^  pitoi  to  ratann  •«  Ai«ctoa  of  Conladar- 


,  la  toa  tact  that  Iha 

Turtdah  Qowammant  hM  brougN  00.000  Turti- 
MtaaMara  to  thai  Wand  and  hM  raportodhr 
Mowad  Chrtatton  churohM  tttara  to  ba  daaa- 
oratod  atong  wtth  Iha  changing  of  ptaoa- 
oMwa  m  fw  ooouptod  aactor  of  Oypnia.  Ra- 
oanty.  a  numbar  of  hototo  m  «ia  otoaad  dly  of 
Fwniguato  (Vareaha)  wara  ooouptod  m  alu- 
danl  ha  mil  tor  Turtdah  aludanto  and  an  arniy 


Tha  laM  of  VfcgWa'a  propoaato  caMd  lor 
tha  oonMnbig  of  tpmM  aaaamWtoa  In  aacH 
Stoto  to  raMly  tw  changaa  maM  at  tha  Con- 
altolonai  Oonwanlonu 

VWian  Vk^^rM^  Qov.  Edmund  Randolph 
im  piopoaad  •*  IdM  2  waaka  balora.  II WM 
unota«  whatwr  gwra  atould  awan  ba  arvtNng 
tor  •»  MMtol  ■ <ilii  to  conMtor.  Al- 


onanyi 

of  tha  VIrgMa  pton 
In  tha 


RBCBNT  RXICARK8  BY  TURKISH 
OVnCIAL  HURT  PKACK  FR06- 
FBCTB  ON  CYPRUS 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 


m  rta  moawm  or  scnutaBirr attvb 
Mtmdaw.  June  IS.  19t7 

Mr.  BROOMRELO.  Mr.  Spaafcar.  I  am 
daapiy  ooncamad  about  a_racant  ramartt 
mwto  by  a  aardor  Turtdah  oflUai  oonoaming 
Oypn»  Twtdah  toroM  on  twl  Mand  ramain 
m  liwpacimani  to  a  pa«)aM  aoli<on  to  tha 
CMMua  prabiam.  Tha  Turtdah  Qowammant 
ahould  cwaltfy  oonaidar  Untod  Statoa  rao- 
ommandMona  M  «Ml  M  Unilad  Stotoa  con- 
jaaaionat  ftodtoga  about  a  paaoaM  aolutlon 
to  tha  oonHot  on  Q^pnia. 

Aoooidbig  to  raoani  raporta.  tha  Turtdah 
RMiv*  Mbdator.  Mr.  tiatoto»i.  aaid  that 
"Turttay  doM  not  haw*  to  anawar  to  anyona 
on  Iha  numbar  of  boopa  and  mMary  aqu^ 
mant  R  hM  on  Cypn*. "  It  la  IncraduloM  that 
a  aardor  oflUri  of  a  oounky  which  otoima  to 
wwM  to  aalM  tw  Oypnia  protatamwotdd  mate 
auch   a   alalanwnl.    Hta   oonvnanM 

of  ttw  flndtoga  of 


Tha  raoant  oonwnonto  by  tha  Turtdah  For- 
algn  Mbdator  and  ttw  Turtdah  Gkivammanra 
aciona  m  Oypnia  during  tha  paal  yaar  tod  ma 
to  tili'ii'i  iwt  Turtiay  la  baing  toM  than  halp- 
lul  In  tytog  to  raaoiva  tha  C^pn«  probiam.  I 
am  oonManl  that  a  radudion  m  «w  Turtdah 
toop  praaanM  oonNnuM  to  ba  a  aana  Ural 
atop  In  moving  toward  a  raaoluion  of  too 
Oypna  dtamma.  MaMaMng  36.000  annad 
Turtdah  towpa  and  300  tanka  on  that  norttwm 
Mvid  la  oftonatva  to  ai  of  ua  who  want  a 
fMld  and  fair  raaoluion  of  tha  Cypnja  prob- 
tom.  Tha  bal  la  ctoarty  In  Turtia/a  court  I 
hopa  that  thay  roach  out  with  tha  hand  of 
Md  bagin  to  withdraw  thair  troopa. 
SMBAaar  or  Cmoa. 
WaOUnatoH.  DC.  Jwne  1*.  JM7. 
Bon.  WnxzAM  8.  BaooiimLB. 
mourn  of  RtpnatntaHvn. 
WuktmgUm,  DC 

Dbab  mil  OoMBSMiiAir  I  encloae  copy  of 
a  adf -oxpiaiiatory  letter  I  aent  to  Cbainnan 
FaaealL 

If  jroa  feel  aa  I  do  that.  In  Tiew  of  tbe  bla- 
tant nature  of  the  TurlUah  Foreisn  Mlnto- 
ter^  aUtement  of  defiance  of  tbe  atand  of 
Cai«r«ai  (aa  w^  aa  of  the  UN  Secretary 
General  and  the  UK  reaolutlona),  an  appro- 
prtato  public  itatement  on  your  part  and/or 
on  the  part  of  other  frienda  of  Cyprus  In 
CiMnni  to  warranted,  we  would  very  much 
appreciate  It. 

With  beat  reaarda. 
Toun  atnoerely. 

AJ.  JAOonnaa. 

itrnftoModor. 


or  CrrauB, 

WaaMmgUm,  DC  June  $.  I»i7. 
Hon.  DAms  B.  FAacaLX, 
OkainNON.  Houm  roreitm  Affain  ComtnU- 
Ut,  Jtav6iini  BuUding,  Wathinoton.  DC 

DaAa  Ma.  CKAmua:  Too  will  no  doulit 
recall  that  rfnee  tbe  1974  brutal  and  llleaal 
Inraalon  of  tbe  Republic  of  Cyprua  by  tbe 
Tuiklah  armed  f oroea.  nnanlmrwialy  adopted 
and  lecally  Mndinc  United  Natkna  Reaolu- 
tloiM  have  repeatedly  called  for  tbe  Immedi- 
ate wttbdrawal  of  tbeae  troopa  In  accord- 
ance wttb  tbe  UJf.  Charter  prlndplea  and 
tnteraatlonal  law.  Turkey  baa  ao  far  Ignored 
tbla  dtT"*~<  of  tbe  Intematlaoal  oommunl- 
ty  wttb  impunity. 

Durtng  tbe  peat  year,  tbere  baa  l>een  oml- 
noua  and  aicnlfleant  increaae  of  the  Turkish 
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Offfiumtlfln  troopa  liotb  In  numtwra  and  In 
fire  power  (acme  M.OOO  troopa  and  MO 
heavy  tanks). 

Tbe  United  Nations  Secretary  General.  In 
hia  lataat  report  to  tbe  Security  CouncU  (S/ 
latM  dated  »  May  IMT).  statea  that  "tbe 
erldance  of  an  Increase  In  tbe  Turkish 
f orcaa'  atranfth  referred  to  In  my  last  report 
(8/lSMl,  para  M)  has  been  further  sup- 
ported  tiy  open  obeenratlon  by  UNFICTP  as 
well  aa  by  reports  made  pubUc  by  vartoua 
Goremraents"  and  that  there  has  bean  "a 
substantial  Increase  In  the  nimlier  of 
tanks."  He  also  stated  that  be  "raised  tbe 
queatloo  of  tbe  military  build-up  In  Cyprus 
on  aereral  occaalona  with  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities at  aU  levels"  and  "appealed  to  tbe 
Government  of  Turlcey  to  reduoe  Its  forces 
on  tbe  island." 

Tbla  grave  development  has  been,  as  you 
well  know,  of  aertous  concern  also  to  tbe 
\3J&.  Oongieas  and  was  recently  considered 
by  both  tbe  House  Foreign  Affairs  and  tbe 
Bcnatr  Foreign  Relatlooa  Committees, 
which  adopted  reooounendatlona  for  appro- 
priate leglalation.  The  relevant  report  of  tbe 
Hoiwe  Foreign  Affalra  Committee  (dated  9 
April  1967)  reada  "SecUon  610  (b)  atatea  tbe 
senae  of  tbe  Oooireaa  that  the  Prealdent 
ahould  ask  tbe  government  of  Turliey  to 
reduoe  substantially  the  number  of  Its  mili- 
tary peraoonti  on  Cyprus.  The  Increase  tn 
recant  years  from  16,000  to  M.OOO  Turkiab 
troops  on  Cyprus  has  l>een  one  of  the  major 
obstacles  to  a  just  and  peaceful  settlement 
of  tbe  Cyprus  dispute.  This  sense  of  Con- 
gress provision  reiterates  bipartisan  stipport 
for  tbe  withdrawal  of  Turkish  troops  from 
Cyprus."  The  equivalent  Report  of  tbe 
Brmatr  Foreign  Relations  Committee  (dated 
23  May  1967)  states  that  "of  foremost  con- 
cern [is]  tbe  disturbing  discovery  that 
Turkey  [has]  used  United  States  military 
assistance  to  upgrade  Its  forces  occupying 
Cyprus"  and  later  concludes  that  "the  com- 
mittee believes  that  Turkey's  use  of  United 
States  military  asslstanoe  to  upgrade  Its 
forces  on  Cyprus  Is  tnoonalatent  with  tta 
NATO  obUgatlona.  tbe  clear  Intent  of  ezlat- 
Ing  United  Statea  law  and  the  admlnlnatra- 
tlon'a  stated  justification  for  tbe  assist- 
ance." 

In  tbe  Ugbt  of  tbe  above,  tbe  statement  of 
tbe  Turkish  Foreign  Minister  Mr.  Halefoglu 
on  June  6  (as  reported  by  Ankara  radio) 
that  "Turkey  does  not  have  to  answer  to 
anyone  on  tbe  number  of  troops  and  mili- 
tary equipment  It  has  on  Cyprus."  consti- 
tutes a  flagrant  provocation  and  reveals  a 
mentality  of  defiance  not  only  of  the  United 
Natknw  and  of  Inte  -national  law  but  alao  of 
the  United  States  snd  more  particularly  of 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  have  been  Instructed  by  my  Government 
to  bring  these  facts  to  your  attention  and 
would  l>e  grateful  if  you  would  share  tbe 
contenU  of  this  letter  with  tbe  distin- 
guished members  of  your  Committee. 
Touts  sincerely. 

Amasw  J.  Jacoviobs, 
AmJbaatador,  itepuMlc  of  Ctfvnu. 


June  15, 1987 

THE  NATIONAL  RESEARCH  LAB- 
ORATORY COMMISSION'S  REC- 
OMMENDATION IS  RIOHT  ON 
TARGirr         

HON.  MARTIN  FROST 


OTTBEAS 
IH  THB  HOU8>  OF 


ATim 


Monday,  June  IS.  19S7 


Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Opaahar.  tha  Tc 

tohra  dbadad  tha  Naltonai  Raaaarch  labora- 
tory Cuinmiaaton.  haadad  by  O.  Palar  Flawn. 
to  raoommand  two  aNM  for  tha  auparoonduct- 
ing  aupar  oo«dar  to  bo  tocatod.  ahould  tha 
prolact  ba  locatod  m  TaxM  Tha  Commlaaton 
unammoualy  aatoctod  tha  Daltaa-Fort  Worth 
«aa  M  tha  prima  kwation  for  thia  prolact.  and 
thay  wara  oorract  In  thair  avaiuatton. 

I  inaarl  Into  tha  Conqressional  Record  an 
w«cto  in  the  Fort  Worth  Star  Tatogram  by 
Kwan  Pottor  taNng  of  tha  aatocHon  of  the 
Commiaaton'a  racommandad  aNa. 

NoKTB  TkZAS  Sm  Tor  Pick  roa  CoLUina 
(By  Karen  Potter) 

Auam.-A  site  south  of  Forth  Worth- 
DaUu  von  unanimous  approval  Tueaday  to 
repreeent  Texas  In  tbe  natlotuJ  scramble 
for  a  $4.4  bOUon  atom  amasber  and  In  a  bow 
to  political  conalderatlons.  a  site  In  Amarillo 
also  was  picked. 

Tbe  National  Research  Laboratory  Com- 
mission, influenced  by  tbe  site's  proximity 
to  a  major  airport  and  by  favorable  geologi- 
cal condltloai.  made  the  Fort  Worth-Dallas 
area  site  ringing  Waxahachle  the  top  selec- 
tion among  14  Texas  entrants. 

But  directed  by  tbe  Legislature  to  chooee 
two  or  more  sites,  tbe  commtssion  alao  se- 
lected the  West  Texas  proposal  with  an  eye 
toward  TwnfT»""g  statewide  voter  support 
for  a  crucial  $1  bOllon  bond  propoaaL 

The  bond  propoaal  forms  tbe  liasls  of 
Texas'  bid  to  overtake  front-runners  Illinois 
and  California  In  national  competition  for 
tbe  coveted  Superconducting  Super  Col- 
lider. Officials  are  hoping  that  by  dramati- 
cally reducing  tbe  coat  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, Texas  can  overcome  those  states' 
research  advantages. 

"We  have  to  pass  the  bond  election  or  I 
can  tell  you  we  won't  win."  said  Dr.  Peter 
Flawn.  ''»'««rmMi  of  tbe  National  Research 
Laboratory  Commission.  "I  think  we  need 
broad  support  in  the  state,  and  with  that  se- 
lection we  will  have  West  Texas  support. " 

Officials  of  tbe  Dallas-FOrt  Worth  Super- 
conducting Super  C^olllder  Authority  said 
they  were  elated  but  not  suprised  by  tbe 
commission's  decision.  Supporters  estimate 
that  the  project  wUl  create  S.OM  Joba  and 
pour  $100  million  a  year  into  tbe  winning 
community.  

An  undnground  laboratory,  tbe  superool- 
Uder  would  be  built  as  a  race  traiA-sbaped 
tunnel  S3  mUes  around.  SdentisU  hope  to 
probe  the  fundamental  nature  of  matter  by 
watching  atoms  collide  at  high  rates  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  J.  n«d  Buey,  chairman  of  an  advtaory 
panel  that  made  recommendations  to  tbe 
committee,  said  the  proposal  of  tbe  West 
Texas  site  as  well  as  the  Fort  Wortb-Dallaa 
area  site  puU  tbe  state  In  the  best  position 
If  tbe  Department  of  Energy  decides  on  a 
more  rural  setting  for  the  supercollider. 

Repreaentattvea  of  some  of  the  losing  pro- 
ponls  charged  that  tbe  selection  process 
was  unfair  and  too  subjective,  and  officials 
of  at  least  one  r«^n— El  Paao— are  amaid- 
erlng  ff^"'«"g  their  proposal  directly  to 
Waablngton.  D.C. 

Lawmakers  warned  against  such  a  relwl- 
llous  move  Tuesday. 

"To  have  renegade  proposals  going  direct- 
ly to  Washington  would  not  only  ensure 
that  tboae  propoaals  are  not  accepted  but 
proiMbly  guarantee  that  Texas'  credibility 
l>ef  ore  tbe  National  Academy  of  Sdenoe  and 
the  Congreas  would  be  seriously  Jeopard- 
ixed."  said  Sol  Chet  Edwards,  D-DucanvlUe. 


Austin  lost  to  Amarillo  for  tbe  chance  to 
be  Texas'  second  proposal  In  a  S-3  vote  of 
the  commission. 

Lee  Cooke,  prealdent  of  the  Austin  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  said  he  believed  the  vote 
was  tbe  product  of  a  poUtkaU  agreement  de- 
signed "for  Texas  to  put  Its  best  economic 
foot  forward." 

"There  was  a  techntfal  evaluation  and  a 
pncmatlc  evaluation."  Cooke  said.  "Obvi- 
ously tbere  was  a  compromise." 


TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  MILLER 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

oraMomaiA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  RSPRKSDrxATnrBa 

Wednesday.  June  10.  1987 

Mr.  OARDEN.  Mr.  Spaakar,  Jim  Mllar  this 
month  la  raaignlng  hia  poaition  m  country 
mmger  of  Cobb  County,  GA— my  home 
oommunity.  Mr.  MMor  hM  aarved  the  commu- 
nity tor  aknoat  20  yeara— firat  in  tha  dapart- 
mant  of  partes  and  raoMtton,  than  In  recant 
yaara  M  county  manager. 

I  would  like  to  Inciuda  In  the  CO(«gre88io(4- 
AL  Record  tha  taxt  of  a  lattar  I  am  aandktg  to 
Mr.  Millar,  commandtog  him  for  hia  yaara  of 
tiroioaa  and  davolad  aarvioa  to  Cobb  County. 

Tha  taxt  of  tha  tatter  tbitowa: 

Hooax  or  RxraxanrtATTvxs. 
Wathington.  DC,  June  IS.  1987. 
Mr.  JmMiUB. 
Countv  Manaoer.  OMt  Countt 
Marietta,  QA. 

Deax  Jim:  Let  me  join  your  many  friends 
and  associates  in  thanking  you  for  your 
almost  20  years  of  service  to  the  people  of 
Cobb  County.  I  value  tbe  friendship  we 
have  enjoyed  since  the  early  days  when  you 
were  assistant  director  of  the  Department 
of  Parks  and  Recreation  and  I  was  an  assist- 
ant dlBtrlct  attorney. 

It  has  t>een  a  pleasure  to  watch  you  grow 
professionally  as  Col>b  County  has  grown 
over  these  two  decades.  Tou  have  been  at 
tbe  forefront  of  dynamic  and  positive 
growth  In  our  cotmty.  Tou  have  l>een  a 
^tiamptnn  of  an  improved  quality  of  life  In 
our  area  through  effective  leadership  snd 
management. 

As  director  of  Cobb  County's  Departmoit 
of  Parks  and  Recreation,  you  helped  build 
one  of  tbe  outstanding  parks  systems  in  the 
Southeast.  As  Cobb's  first  county  manager, 
you  brought  profeaskmal  organlaatkmto 
the  government  of  Georgia's  third-largest 
county. 

fjniMi  Joins  me  in  seiuUng  iMst  wishes  to 
you.  Fsye  and  all  your  family. 
Slncoely. 

GaoBox  (Bonrr)  Daxtbt, 

Member  i^  CongreMa. 
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miBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 


HON.  JAMIE  L  WHTTTEN 

ormaaTaaim 
□I  THB  HOUn  or  UnUBEVTATITa 

Monday.  June  IS,  1997 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Spaalwr,  It  hM  baan  my 
prtviiaga  to  aarva  with  many  Mantoara  of  Cort- 
graaa  and  I  wiah  to  aubacrtoa  to  tita  many 
niM  thinga  that  hav«  baan  aaid  about  tha  lato 
Jim  Oaianey  who  wm  a  vary  good  friand  of 


A  atrong  paraon,  a  good  man,  an  outatand- 
ing  Mambar  of  Congraaa,  he  renctorad  aarvtoa 
to  the  Natton  wMe  at  the  aama  lima  tooldng 
aflar  tha  paopto  of  hia  own  diatrtcL 

Partus  hia  nama  ia  baat  known  tha  Nation 
bacauM  of  tha  Detonay  dauM,  which  ha 
wrote  and  which  proNbitad  tha  UM  of  any  ad- 
dHiva  which  cauaad  canoar  in  animala.  At  tha 
time  thia  wm  wriltoa  our  malhoda  of  datoo- 
tkxi  wara  cnide  and  we  oouU  maaaura  parto 
par  mHion.  WHh  tinw,  thoM  laating  (tovioM 
have  baooma  ao  finite  tfiat  now  wa  can  maaa- 
ura parto  par  trlNort  Jim  vary  much  wanted  to 
kaap  hia  amandmant  but  VMS  alwaya  «Mng  to 
modarato  It  and  to  take  Into  account  changM 
In  tooting  abHty. 

Again,  ha  toavM  a  martt  of  raal  dWinctton 
and  many  conlrtt)utk>na  tq  all  of  ua. 

To  hia  family,  we  expraaa  a  aanae  of  toaa. 
with  tha  aaeuranoa  that  Jim  laavM  ua  many 
piaaaant  mamoriM  and  tha  country  batlar  off 
by  reaaon  of  hia  aervica. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  L  CARDIN 


onuxTLAin) 


'AT1VB8 


m  THS  Hotrai  or 

Monday.  June  IS.  1987 

Mr.  CARDIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wm  unavoid- 
ably ca>ad  away  from  town  on  Thuraday  of 
last  weak  and  miaaed  roOcaH  votea  176,  177, 
178,  and  179.  Had  I  been  able  to  caat  my 
votes  at  that  time  I  wouU  have  voted  m  fol- 
lonn: 

Rolkxil  176,  "Aye." 

Rolteall  177,  "No." 

Roitean  178,  "Aye." 

Roltoall  179.  "Yea." 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 
TODAY  AT  THE  CONSTTTU- 
TIONAL  COVENTION  (JUNE  IS) 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

or  niDiAiiA 

nr  THX  Honsx  or  scpusbrativh 

Monday.  June  IS.  1987 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  wHh  a  vote  ax- 
peded  aoon  on  the  Virginia  plan  to  ovartwul 
tha  ArttoiM  of  Confadaralion.  tha  dalagatei 
came  to  the  statohouM  on  June  13  to  make 
handwrttten  copiaa  of  the  document  ao  thay 
oouU  study  K  at  home. 

Once  again,  the  dolegates  wara  urged  to 
keep  the  piwi  aecret.  Thia  aecracy  dMurtwd 


ttfikAA 
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June  15  1987 


June  15, 1987 
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June  15,  1987 


June  15, 1987 


rino*        I  i«v»  my 


to  support  Mm  bnpor- 


Vwou^ioul  ttw  oowMry. 

Mad  to  oikn  ttwl  ml- 


CONORBBSIiAN  FROgT  PRAISES 
OAK  CUFF  CHURCH'S  PRO- 
GRAM TO  HONOR  POLICE 

HON.  MAJriw  FROST 


TIMM  wMatongoMytogaMbifttw 
and  9m  pipw's  «rwl  prewad  to  ba 


Hoon<wi 


rATTVB 


MR.  GORBACHEV.  GLAaWOST 
SHOULD  INCLUDE  SM^DETER- 
MIMATION  FOR  THE  PBOPUB 
or  THE  BALTIC  STATES 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 


JMTBMWOVWKOr 

Momdev.  Jnm*  IS.  1U7 
Mr.  BROOMRELa  Mr.  Opiiliw.  I  wpport 
tto  raoawt  aWorti  ol  wy  uolwgwM  c^ing  for 
■ii*wlon  tor  ttw  paoplaa  of  ttw  BaMe 
During  IN*  aga  of  "i^awnaf."  ttw 

laaitor  iltould  ba  dalingid  to  tody 

opan  up  SoMtai  aoota^r  and  Moduoa  dMnoo- 
raoy  to  Ml  otoaad  poloa  atoto.  TWa  r«aw 
upannaaa  ahouid  aMtond  to  toa  oapdwa  i»- 
lona  vMoh  hwa  autlarad  ao  tor«g  undar 
aowtal  bnpaiW  ruta.  I  undaratond  Ml  lagWa- 
Iton  ia  baing  prapoaad  wffch  wppoita  toa 
tjonpflf^  of  aalf-datoniiinalton  for  toa  BaMc 
SMaa.  I  ai4iport  tha  aflofto  of  my  colaaguaa 
to  ort  Ma  trnportart  iaaua  to  tha  aaanion  of 


Wadi  mow  toa  a«l  Matory  of  toa  BaMc 
SMaa.  Tha  amtad  torcaa  of  Natl  Qannarty 
and  SoiM  taraaa  ciwanan  Via  Imtopandan* 

.  Eatorria.  LMwta.  and  LMnuanla 

moorpoialad  Mo  toa  Sovtal  Union.  Ml- 
_,  J  of  Innooani  Baiic  paoplai 
danlad  «Mir  human  righto  and 
ioa 

Evan  tooug^  ttw  Sowtal  Union  aignad  toa 
HaldHd  aooofda  oonoaming  human  rtghto.  toa 
Kramin  coninuaa  to  dany  toa  BflMc  paoptaa 
b«lc  traadoma  «id  tw  rt^  to  aidal  aa  Ma- 

I  «n  pRMJd  of  too  fad  toat  our  Qovanvnanl 

too  rt^  of  too  BaIHe  paoptaa  to 

,  Our  Oowammant  mual  cal  toa 

J  of  tta  awM  to  tola  ongoing  tagady. 

Wa  mual  tol  toa  UMtod  Naftana  toal  wa  aup- 
port  aalMatonninaion  tor  al  paoptaa. 

WawS  ooninua  to  aupport  nonraoognMon 
of  tool  taroad  fciuuipoiMlon  of  toa  BaMc 
Stotoa  Into  toa  Sovtaf  Emplrai  Wa  muat  atao 
do  avoiytolng  wa  can  to  anaura  toal  toa  Sovt- 
ato  comply  wMt  toa  ta«ar  and  toa  apM  of  toa 
HatatoM  aeoonta  by  apptytog  toaaa  provtaiona 
to  toa  BaMc  Statos. 

Durtng  Mi  agt  of  "giMnoar  In  Iha  Sowtal 
Unions  Mr.  Qortoachav  mual  ahow  hia  raal 
uuwawltoiani  to  ohanga  and  prograaa.  Ha 
ahoiM  ahow  toa  world  that  ha  la  aartoua 


mada  by  Ma  OowammanI  in  llataWri.  Now  la 
toa  lima  tor  changa  In  toa  Bailie  ~ 


Monday,  June  15. 1997 
Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Opaaiiar.  on  Juna  11.  toa 
Rloa  Chapal  AMcvi  Matoodtat  Eptaoopal 
OMCh  to  OjafcOW.  tocalad  In  toa  2y>  Con- 
graaaionai  OtaMd.  honorad  Cpi.  Roaaarw 
Stow  of  toa  Oalaa  Poloa  Dapartoiant  for  har 
dadtaaMon  tooommunMy  aarvloa. 

Rav.  Richard  Tankaraon  and  toa  oongraga- 
ion  of  toa  Rloa  Chapal  AME  Chureh  ara  to  ba 
uuiigialutotad  on  iNa  poaMva  progrMit  to 
toalar  good  oommunily-poloa  rata^ona  wNhto 
our  oommunily,  and  I  am  aubmMng  for  toa 
Rncwo  u\  wUcta  by  Marty  Saboto  of  toa 
DMtoa  Timaa  Haraid  atofl  ataboraMng  on  toa 
raoani  honor  for  Corporal  Shna. 

Oak  CUfv  Cmnwa  Hom»a  OmcB  Who 

SAvaoCHiu 

(By  Marty  SaboU) 

A  pradoinliianUy  black  Oak  Cliff  chureh 
booorad  a  aeran-yMr  poUce  veteran  aa  Offi- 
cer of  the  Tear  Thuiadajr  erenlnt.  rtgnallna 
what  eoosracatlan  meutbett  and  depart^ 
ment  offtdala  hope  will  be  an  era  of  better 
rdatlCM  between  mlnorlUea  and  police. 

More  than  100  members  of  Rice  Cbapel 
African  Metbodiat  ^ytaoopal  Chureh  ap- 
plauded and  gave  a  atandhia  oration  to  CpL 
Roaeana  Stow  after  bearinc  about  her 
raanie  of  a  3-year-old  dilld  from  a  bumlm 
car  and  her  volunteer  work  with  aereral 
eoaamuntty  projecta. 

FoUce  offldala  mid  the  ceremony  was  a 
wrtcome  break  to  the  tenaloo  between  police 
mmI  the  minority  oonomunlty  in  the  wmke  of 
recent  poUee  BhooUnca.  which  led  to  a  Con- 
aiiiaifnnBl  probe  of  the  department. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Tankeracn.  In  preaent- 
Inc  the  hOBor  for  the  aecood  oooaecuttve 
yaar.  mid  hla  church  conceived  of  the  idea 
to  brine  poUce  and  the  community  doaer  to- 
tethar. 

"The  community  needs  the  benefit  of  a 
paaMve  focua."  mkl  Tankeraon.  He  hoped 
other  churehw  and  dvlc  groups  would 
follow  their  lead  in  recocnidnc  outstandlnc 
officers. 

FoUce  Chief  Billy  Prince  echoed  these 
senttmants.  "What  we  need  are  community 
to  calm  things  and  Improve  rela- 
"  be  said.  "Anytime  the  community 
up  and  reaches  out.  It  helps,  especial- 
ly now  after  what  we've  been  through." 

Sima  t<rid  the  crowd.  "Tou  don't  know 
bow  much  this  means  to  me.  It  means  more 
to  me  than  any  departmental  award,  be- 
cause this  comes  from  the  people  them- 
aehrea." 

Stana  patrolB  Oak  Cliff,  and  her  work  has 
earned  her  more  than  80 
froB  the  public  and  bar  supenrlaon. 

She  was  a  key  orcaniaer  of  the 
PoUee  Aaaodatioo'B  "Wlah-Dpoo-A-8tar" 
foundation,  which  fulfills  the  dreams  of 
chronically  or  terminally  Ql  childretL  She 
also  la  a  mf"»«— •  of  the  Police  Choir. 

In  IMS,  she  was  about  to  arrest  two  men 
outalde  a  pornographic  book  store  on  Indus- 


trial Boulevard  when  she  noticed  a  station 
wagon  on  fire. 

"Although  it  didn't  look  like  anyone  was 
tnalde.  for  sooae  strange  reason  I  started 
running  toward  It."  said  Sims.  She  sent  ber 
partner  to  call  for  the  fire  department. 

"I  looked  toalde  and  there  was  a  child  on 
the  floorttoard."  she  said.  By  then  the  rear 
of  the  vehicle  was  engulfed  in  flamea.  "I 
yanked  the  door  open,  grabbed  him  and 
ran." 

She  said  she  and  the  chUd  were  nearly 
ovarcoBtte  by  the  fumes  emitted  by  the  burn- 
ing plastic  aaat  covers. 

She  handed  the  baby  to  paramediCB.  She 
then  went  back  to  the  two  men.  who  had 
not  run.  and  arrested  them. 

"I'm  not  Superwoman."  she  said  modestly. 
"It  was  Juat  one  of  thoae  nights  where  ev- 
erything works  out  right." 


TRIBUTE  TO  ZOLA  CLEARWATER 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

or  cALiyoBiru 

IH  TKB  HOUai  or  BBnunSMTATTVIS 

Monday,  June  IS,  1987 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  CaMomia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rtaa 
today  to  taiuto  Zota  aagrwator.  who  on  Juna 
ie  w«  ba  honorad  aa  PaoMc  Palaadea  CWzan 
of  toa  Yav  by  toa  P^taadtan  Poat  and  iha  Pa- 
cific Palaadai  Oommunily  Ooundl.  I  would 
IM  to  bring  to  toa  attanbon  of  my  oollaaguaa 
in  toa  U.&  Houaa  of  Rapraaantottvaa  toa  fol- 
lowing arHcta  which  raoandy  appaarad  in  toa 
Pilaadtan  Poat  raftodtog  on  Mra.  Cloanwator'a 
Nfalima  in  toa  Palaadaa. 

One  nominating  writer  suggested  she  be 
named  "Citlaen  of  the  Tears."  Another 
called  her  "a  pillar  of  the  community."  and 
a  third,  "the  encyclopedia  of  the  Pallaadea." 
Tet  another  wrote.  "I  think  of  her  as  Mrs. 
Pacific  Pallaadsa." 

In  case  there's  any  doubt,  the  person 
these  writer*— and  many  more— promoted  as 
CiUaen  of  the  Tear  for  1M6  is  Zola  Clearwa- 
ter and  she  has.  Indeed,  achieved  that 
honor. 

Zola  has  lived  In  and  worked  for  this  com- 
munity longer  than  anyone  else— all  of  65 
yeara— so  the  honor  is  long  overdue.  But 
there  is  certainly  no  one  more  deserving 
than  this  active  8g-year  old  who  helped 
shape  the  conununlty  from  the  time  it  eras  a 
mere  encampment  by  the  Pounders  Oaks. 

From  the  day  she  arrived  in  the  fledging 
commimlty  In  1023  as  the  bride  of  Clifford 
Clearwater,  she  hrs  put  to  admirable  use 
her  unflagging  ene-gy.  The  nxanlfestatlons 
are  too  numerous  to  mention  though  they 
share  a  mmmtm  denominator— they  have 
had  a  significant  Impact  on  the  ways  in 
which  Pacific  Palisades  has  grown. 

In  1M6.  Zola  was  active  in  many  areas. 
She  was  house  chairman  of  the  Pacific  Pali- 
sadea  Woman's  Club,  tending  to  the  much- 
used  dubhouse  on  a  daily  basis  and  she 
helped  organise  the  successful  Chautauqua 
Revisited  celebration  held  last  September. 

But  Zola  also  made  the  ultimate  gesture 
this  past  year,  when  she  turned  over  her 
collection  of  photographs  to  the  Padflc 
Palisades  Historical  Sodety,  insuring  that 
realdenta.  hlatoriana.  acholara  and  otbera 
will  hare  aooem  to  a  remarkably  well-docu- 
mented archive  of  a  unique  community. 

■ .  .  .  ber  extensive  hlstorteal  PaUaadea  U- 
brary  of  documents  and  pictures  catalogued 
and  maintained  for  66  yean  ...  is  an  iire- 


eztnmely  valuabto  oollao- 
'  aooording  to  one  letter-writer. 

CUffocd  Clearwater,  who  started  the 
photo  eoDeotlon  (the  eartleat  ^lotoa  actual- 
ly daU  fraat  1916).  bought  The  PaUsadtea 
now^aper  tram  Tdford  Work  to  IVM.  The 
Irtiotaa  were  uaed  to  the  newapaper  and  an 
ardUve  began. 

Zola  inherited  the  publlablng  and  plcture- 
taktiw  rim""'*'*'"'***-  to  1M6  when  ber  hua- 
band  dtod.  Although  abe  aold  the  paper  to 
the  Brown  family  to  1960  (retiring  aa  the  of- 
flelal  duoDlder  of  Pallaadea  oomlnga  and 
goings-on)  abe  underatood  the  value  of  the 
photo  coUedloa  and  kept  It  thrtvlng. 

Iteared"  or  not.  ZOIa.  a  mother  of  three, 
alwaya  kept  ber  hand  to  the  PaUaadea  pot. 
She  baa  been  (or  la)  a  member  of  }uat  about 
evarr  conununlty  group,  extant  or  defunct, 
tram  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  (CUf- 
fctd  waa  a  founder  of  Poat  986)  and  SoooU 
to  the  Woman'a  Club  and  the  Historical  So- 
ciety. 8be  to  a  longtime  member  of  the  Cal- 
vaiy  Chureh  as  welL 

Bat  there  la  another  side  to  Ztda.  too-the 
firmfmmi  Mo.  The  Clear,  open  look  on  her 
faoe  auptfemented  by  a  l»oad  amlle  makea 
It  known  that  thla  is  a  woman  who  baa 
nothliw  to  hide.  Her  warmth  Is  immediately 
apparent. 

Another  key  to  ber  charm  and  popularity 
to  ber  vttaUty.  At  86.  she  remains  both  an 
avid  travdcr  and  tlnkerer  taUroorUnain. 
And  It's  not  aiglitseeing  buaea  throu^ 
■urope  for  thla  woman,  but  rafting  tripa  on 
the  Colorado  River,  African  aafaria  and  ex- 
curatana  to  Aladca,  the  Arctic  CIrde  and 
China. 

Aa  the  owner  of  an  apartment  building  to 
the  PaUaadea,  abe  baa  contad  with  aU  ber 
tenanta  and  diaea  the  matatenanoe  work  ber- 
adf .  (She  ia  a  deaceodant  of  steamboat  to- 
ventor  Robert  Pulton,  one  writer  noted, 
which  might  account  for  ber  handlneas.) 
"Her  tenants  think  she  is  a  marvel,  and  so 
do  I."  wrote  this  supporter. 

If  she  weren't  so  forthright  about  it,  no 
one  would  ever  guem  that  Zola  has  Uved  as 
many  years  as  she  baa.  She  is  "...  as  spry 
and  active  as  many  people  lem  than  half  her 
age,"  another  fan  wrote. 

Her  spirit  is  indomitable  and  uniquely 
shaped  by  the  community  to  which  she  has 
given,  on  the  words  of  yet  another,  "a  life- 
time of  caring."  Zida  Clearwater  is.  to  Padf- 
te  PaUaadea.  truly  without  peer.— By  Leah 
Shahmdon.  Potf  Jteporter. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  TOWN  OP 
PEMBROKE,  NT 


HON.  LOUISE  M.  SUUGHTER 


on 
nr  THB  Houax  op 

Monday,  June  IS,  1987 

Ma.  SLAUGHTER  of  Now  York.  Mr.  Speek- 
ar.  I  riaa  today  to  pay  trtouta  to  the  town  of 
Pambroka,  NY.  on  toa  oocaaion  of  Ka  175to 
annh^amwy. 

Pambroka  waa  aatabiahad  in  1812  and 
n«nad  for  Pambroka  of  Wataa.  Tha  Indtana 
ctftad  it  O-A-Qah.  which  maana  "On  the 
Road". 

Tha  town  of  4,160  raaidanta  ocoupioa 
28.000  acraa  of  aKghMy  roNng  tarraia  Indtan 
FMto  LMw.  ono  of  Waatam  Htm  Yorit'a  moat 
aoanic  «id  Natoric  takaa,  can  ba  found  in  tha 
town  of  Pambroka.  Tha  laka  offara  owar  500 
woodod  (xmpaitoa.  aandy  baachaa,  and  provi- 
aiona  tar  many  aporta. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Farming  ia  tha  ma(or  irMkiatry  of  tha  town. 
Today  K  haa  owar  90  farma  indudtog  dairy  and 

Tha  toaffi  of  Pambroita  haa  mainlainad  a 
Mandly,  amal  town  atoioapliara  wfiara  baa  to 
(ihuitih,  famly,  and  Martda  ramato  ato)ng.  Tha 
antira  cMizanry  ramaina  intanaaly  proud  of  Iha 
harWaga  of  toa  area.  Thoy  plan  to  raoognlza 
toto  Malory  wNh  a  yaar-tong  oatabralion  bagirt- 
ning  tola  month.  TTw  optrtnQ  oaramony  of  Iha 
I75to  anrtyaraafy  oatabraHon  wM  induda  a 
oaiwaaon  oi  an  rvamicai  maraar  manung  nw 
luiiiiauun  or  via  rawn.  ina  naaviaaa  wai  oon- 
tinua  wNh  a  oorKart  by  tha  Mom'a  A  Pop'a 
Community  Band,  aortga  by  tha  todtan  FaNa 
Itomoiw  QuartoL  «id  a  tilaiuiiLal  dadav. 

I  command  Lola  OiodiMtay  and  ShMay  Karr 
lor  ina>  nna  worx  si  orgaranng  maaa  ovaina.  i 
know  tftat  my  oolaaguaa  wM  joto  ma  in  honor- 
ing tha  town  of  Pambroka  diving  Ma  l7Sto  an- 
nivaraaiy  and  In  wiahing  tha  anUra  community 
oonlinuad  aucoaaa  and  good  forturta  in  the 
yaare  to  coma. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  KJL  2687 


HON.  CHAIOfS  L  SCHUMER 

ormwTOBK 

IH  TBI  HOtrSB  or  KBranSHTATIVB 

Monday,  June  IS.  1987 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Spaakar,  New  Yortcara 
are  dtaiypolntad  and  outr^jed.  Moat  of  the 
gamea  of  their  fwme  team  Yankaea,  their  firat 
piaoe  baaebal  team,  ara  no  jongor  hroortraat 
to  mHona  of  fana.  Aa  a  raault  of  a  oorMiad 
that  tha  YarAaee  enlarad  into  a  few  yaara  ago 
wNh  a  cabta  taleviaion  atabon,  many  Now 
Yorkers  are  unabto  to  watdi  their  favorite 
team  in  adtoa  Why?  Becauae  they  Ive  in 
NawYorttCNy. 

Shnlv  to  other  big  dttoa  in  the  United 
Statea,  only  amal  aacbona  of  New  York  City 
are  wired  to  raoalva  cabta  taleviaion.  Virtually 
no  homaa  in  Brooklyn.  Queena.  Stalan  iaiand. 
and  the  Bronx  have  aooeaa  to  cabta  teievi 
aion.  Thus,  only  thoee  wtw  ive  oulaida  the 
dty  aee  aM  thoea  cabta  telaviaod  baaabaM 
gamea.  If  a  aimply  unfair. 

What  haa  h^ipaned  wtto  baaabaN  on  TV  in 
New  York  can  happen  anywtwre.  Thia  prob- 
tam  is  not  apecMc  to  New  York  and  the  Yan- 
kaea. Cabta  haa  become  prevalent  every- 
where in  the  United  Statea  and  probtama  wM 
incraaaa  aa  other  baaabal  taama  aign  corv 
kada  wito  pay  atattona.  We  mud  enaura  ttiat 
fana  al  over  the  country  wW  have  acoeaa  to 


H.R.  2687.  that  I  have  introduced  today 
along  wNh  my  colaaguea  from  the  New  Yorit 
City  daiegatton,  Repraeentativea  Soiarz. 
Flake,  Weiss,  Rangel,  QAnoA.  Acksman. 
Manton,  and  Towns,  providea  a  remedy.  The 
bM  requirea  that  maior  league  baaabal  taama 
broadcad  at  trntt  50  percent  of  their  gamea 
on  nol-for-pay  TV  atattona  if  their  home  dty  ia 
not  75  percent  wired  for  cebta.  The  bW  only 
appiaa  to  tewna  that  tradWonaly  ahow  85 
paroant  of  Ihair  tataviaad  gamgg  on  noMor- 
pay  taleviaion.  Any  team  in  vioiafion  of  the 
proviatona  of  the  biM  wW  toae  their  antitn«t  ex- 
emption for  2  years. 

The  aMamptton  from  antttoat  tagialation  that 
mi^  leeguo  baaebaN  haa  been  granted,  ia  a 


16089 

Congieaa  haa  tall  Inlad  for 
many  yaara.  to  return  for  toal  privilege  baaa- 
bal ahould  oominue  to  operate  to  the  puUta 
intaraeL  I  and  baaabal  fana  everywhere  hope 
that  the  Yankee  aNuatton  ctn  ba 
wNhout  lagiatatlort  We  al  want  V 
thing:  to  tat  baaabal  fana  enioy  the  game.  So 
it  wouM  be  bed  If  Ihta  lagtatattan  ia  never 
needed.  But  N  a  aeMement  ia  not  reached  to 
the  Yankee  case,  HJR.  2887  wM  ba  the  only 
altemaliwa. 

HJt.  9687 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
Rejntaentatlvea   of  the    United   Statea  ef 
America  in  Congren  asaemMed, 
aacnoa  i.  xauviaDra  or  i 


(a)  VxoLATioa.— It  Is  unlawful  for  a  major 
league  professional  baaebaU  team  to  enter 
toto  or  perform  any  centred  that  providea 
for  the  ezdustve  carriage,  during  a  1-year 
period  ending  on  November  16  of  any  year, 
of  vaare  than  60  percent  of  Ito  televlaed 
gamea  by  any  cable  televtalon  systeoL 

(b)  EuBUTioir.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  If- 

(1)  more  than  76  per  centum  of  the  red- 
dences  to  the  home  dty  of  that  team  are  lo- 
cated withto  an  area  served  by  a  cahle  tele- 
vision system  that  carriea  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  televlaed  gamea  of  that  team:  or 

(3)  the  team  haa  not  had  more  than  68 
percent  of  its  televised  games  carried  by  a 
regular  over-the«lr  Inoadcaatlng  atatlon  or 
stations  during  the  1-year  period  endtaag  on 
the  preceding  Hovember  16. 

(c)  PmAUT.— Any  malor  league  profee- 
sicmal  basebaU  team  that  vtolates  subseetlcn 
(a)  to  a  1-year  polod  ending  on  November 
16  of  any  year  shaU  be  subjed  to  the  anti- 
trust laws  with  reved  to  the  conduct  of 
such  team  occurring  to  the  2-year  period  t>e- 
glnnlng  on  January  1  following  such  1-year 
period. 

SBC  t.  DBPnanoNS. 
As  used  to  this  Act— 

(1)  the  tenn  "sntitrust  Uws"  has  the 
meaning  given  it  to  subsection  (a)  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  the  first  section  of  the  Clayton 
Ad  (16  U.8.C.  IKii)),  except  that  such  tenn 
JnrhMVe  section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (16  U.S.C.  46)  to  the  extent 
that  such  section  6  relates  to  unfair  meth- 
ods of  competition; 

(2)  the  term  "home  dty"  means,  with  re- 
wveeX  to  any  such  team,  the  dty  wtaoae 
name  is  used  to  the  name  of  that  team  or.  if 
no  dty  is  uaed  to  such  name,  then  the  stand- 
ard metropoUtan  statistical  area  to  which 
such  team  plays  the  greeted  number  of 
games  during  any  year  and 

(S)  the  term  "maior  league  professional 
basebsll  team"  means  any  inemt)er  of  the 
two  vaa^ot  professional  baseball  leaguea. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 
TODAY  AT  THE  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION  (JUNE  14) 


HON.  PHIUP  R.  SHARP 

or  unnAMA 
nr  THE  HOuaa  or  KxnasB 

Monday,  June  IS,  1987 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speekar,  tha  ddegatea  had 
eigtectad  to  apend  June  14  vottng  on  the  Vir- 
gmia  (xan,  wracn  vwy  nao  oaen  oaoanng  ma 
tad2  weeka.  But  that  acheduta  waa  afanjpOy 


^  -»  «»■»«».  »««^^m.Tg»    <-v«9   «>«r&^ADSrC 


.r,.w,m  m  iQa7 


June  15, 1987 


_  J  _* 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


^    .--^     ^-  M— •  jMai^  mdiii  PiMr.  Aa  rMWtly  m  IHl.  the  iMdm  wroU  Into 

•onlooli««»toorte«rno«»h«wa*lpri>-  J^  ,„^  ^^  taplk«tk«i  or  world  pop- 

^       .  .    .■_ ultlcn  gwwth.  Many  <wrtnii«n«  countrt— 

DurtHQ  »•  pwi*Mi  WWM»; ''■"'y"  "*?  m  takkw  MttoB  lo  «Ml  vtth  that  probtan. 

W«  iiiiMHiilw  Um  InpartanM  of 

and  wUl  ptaM  v 

ao  lnt«nMtlaiMl  «tf orts  In  Umm  i 

WIMB  Ronald  IIM0M1  pot  hia  itcnatuiv  to 

tha  bottom  o<  tbat  doeuaMBt.  hla  ttwoghU 

muat   bava   baan  alaavbare.   Tba   Unttod 

atlon  want  bona  tram  Ottawa 

to  alaab  tha  US  Intoniatlonal 

tn  aaefa  and  avanr  yaar 

Tba7  auccaaded  in  radudnf 

aharpir  ovaraU  ^andbw  and  tn  euttlnc  off 
aU  US  aivport  (or  tha  two  moat  afflolant 
urayhlan  ct  tanUly  pUnnInt  aartafanna 
abnad:  tha  Unltad  Nationa  Fund  for  Popu- 
latlan  AettrtUaa  and  the  International 
Plaaned  Pafantbood  rederatton  Wbat'a 
of  tha  taauM  ralatlnc  to 


June  15,  1987 

8T.  LUKE'S  CnXBRATlS  SILVKR 
ANMIVKR8ART 

HON.  JAMOJ.  FLOKK) 


Bui  Ni  piw  WW  not  y«  KM^  for 
•on  wtf  w  to  Mtod  lor.  and  ««•  i 


Hw  voli  on  •»  W- 


POPULATION  BBUB  AT  TBS 

vBfficsfluiocrr 
HON.  ftOnra  TOIRKXLU 

Momimv.  /mm  li.  19*7 
Mr.  TORRICEUJ.  Mr.  8paWar.  I 
to  bring  to  «w  atonion  ol  nv         . 
by  Wamor  Fomoo.  pmHOmA  o» 

In 

of  Jiflw  S.   Mr. 

by 

totw  MBk  of  onMraao  in 

01 


OvromnRTT  oi  VmoB 
(ByWaniarPBmoB) 
I  o<  aevan  o(  tha  worWa  rtebaat 
lin  Vanieefor 

jaoaant  of 

)  onttr.  fuU  9t  pomp  and  talsb  bopaa 
for  a  mof*  ptoaparoua  worid  future. 

Tba  haadi  of  atata.  m  thay  alwmya  do  at 
f^fi^  oonfofaBeaa.  win  naonfiata,  Joekay— 
OiMaalonallT  thay  wiU  even  dia- 


a(  tba  annual 

raeoid  their  mutual 

In  an  ofSdal 

Tbaoa   doeumenta 

blrtary  of  recent 


OtUwa  tai  imi.  the  leadeia  ex- 
th^  eoueam  ofar  rampant  inflar 
ttoB.  Lad  by  their  boat  in  wmiamaburg.  Va.. 
In  IMS.  the  liarlari  laiuiliaa^fi  their  ilMlri 
to  lemow  pnteetlf*  trade  barrlera.  TheM- 
^ulit  ezpnertona  of  uunneiu 
■  ttie  fkmlna  in  Africa  and  tram  Bonn  in 
1M»  the  laadara  laaaentod  the  oontinulnc 
ilaiiaiteUnn  of  tha  world  anTtronment. 

AH  of  thaee  docuBMnla.  however,  and  aU 
a<  the  noMe  and  wotthy  aentlmenU  they 
fflftfTi*"  wiU  raaaafea  Juat  ae  much  paper 
until  the  leadHa  reoocniae  one  of  the 
mrld^  mfT^  fundamantal  eeonomic  prob- 

The  worttfa  population,  already  preaaed  at 
%  WP««»«,  la  atm  aurgtnc  forward,  addinc  an- 
•7  —«"««»«  iianpli  laat  year  abma.  An 
,  n  paront  of  thk  irowth  to 

,  In  ttia  third  world,  in  predaely 
llM  iMiliMM  that  can  leaat  afford  to  aupport 


Once  upon  a 


a<  the  ta>- 
at  earlier  eco- 

^_^__^  _^___, liank  in  reoocnlatnc 

the  role  that  u»aipop<ilBM«wi  playa  in  chok- 
kw  acanoinle  daftiopmant  in  the  third 
- .the  giotial  economy. 


Of  at  pupnlatioti  baa __ 

Waotam  f^**'****^  aummlta  and.  atartinc 
with  IMS  when  the  US  played  hoet  to  the 
gkthartnc  the  word  "population"  baa  not 
appeared  in  any  conference  dedaratloB. 

Tha  reaaon  for  thla  retreat  can  be  traced 
tai  good  pwt  to  the  taifhianoa  of  tha  far 
risht-wtnc  in  the  U&  Dont  let  anyone  t«U 
you  tt»«t  Sen.  Jeaae  BelSM  haant  left  hla 
atamp  on  US  foreicn  policy.  Senator  Helma 
may  not  dteUte  to  a  eeeretary  of  atate.  but 
be  baa  effeotlTely  intimidated  younser,  am- 
Mtloua  poUcymakan  who  are  mindful  that 
they  nay  one  day  appear  bef mre  Senator 
BabiM  at  a  confirmation  heartns-  HUma  la 
notorloua  at  the  Stat*  Department  tor  Mtll- 
ing  or  atrangllnc  bundreda  of  once-routine 
fuiiMiflniM  for  foreion  eeiilua  offleen.  The 
ptiMpaet  of  taetaw  Hetana  acroa  a  heartec 
table  "Ml  1nI^^aln^T>g  one'a  authocahlp  of  a 
pco-tamUy  r'*""*^  derlaratkwi  !■  unappaal- 
taic  to  the  US  State  Department  offtcera 
who  hdp  draft  the  summit  deelaratlana. 

CMMequantly.  when  the  leaden  meet  In 
Venlee  thla  week,  population  irawth  wiU 
not  be  on  their  acanda.  They  wfll  talk  about 
the  need  for  proridtng  employment  oppor- 
tunltlaa  for  the  younc  and  they  will  likely 
not  iltoriiMa  the  taet  that  rapid  population 
growth  wm  requtee  the  third  world  to  create 
•00  mUllcn  new  jobe  in  the  next  la  yeara. 
juat  to  acoommnrtate  people  already  bom 
who  will  be  entcrinc  the  work  force.  They 
will  deery  poUution  and  the  lorn  of  reeouroea 
vital  to  the  world  economy,  and  they  will 
Ukiriy  not  dlacom  the  pivotal  role  population 
growth  playa  tai  altering  the  enrironment. 
And  they  wID  lament  the  peralatent  difficul- 
ty for  third  world  nationa  In  handling  tha 
burden  of  taitematlonal  debt,  and  they  wiU 
Ukely  not  consider  the  fact  that  orerpopul- 
tatlon  crlpplee  dardoping  economlea  and 
■nothen  the  aapiratlMW  of  the  third  world. 

The  biartnri  will  toaat  the  Importance  of 
economk:  atabHlty.  the  need  for  labor  pro- 
ductivity and  new  employment,  and  the  de- 
sirability of  aodal  equality  and  poUtlcal 
fieadoaa.  whOe  ignoring  that  all  of  theee 
depend  upon  our  coming  to  gripe  with 


uvai  population. 

It  to  not  always  dear  predaely  what  theee 
aummtta  raaOy  accompliah.  What  la  dear, 
however,  la  that  theee  meeting  have  a  strik- 
ing ittttitntfBf  to  produce  something  real  and 
»«.igiKL«  It  to  equally  dear  that  what  reaulU 
thcT  summits  do  produce  wtU  always  be 
merely  cosmetic  untU  the  leaders  move 
beyond  ttiantort'^^  of  the  symptoms  and 
■  the  cauae  of  the  lllnwai 
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Tumar'a  oMoa  and  aiao  aa 
ma  ptuanani  oi  viymB  oama. 
I  onoouniQO  ol  Momboro  ond  oliff  to 

i  of  too  opportunKy  to  onloy  ono  o( 
I'a  flnaai  faoMlaa  wMa  oonMbuMnQ  to 
•  Qbod  ond  hnpotttnl 


rm  TBB  Boun  or  uransirr  atitb 
Monday  /«»«  i<>  19t7 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Opsaliar.  N  to  wtto  . 
ploMura  toall  ook  my  odaoguaa  to  loin  wtto 
mo  In  oKlondkio  wvinool  oongrMutoiono  to 
too  pvtih  of  81  Luko'a  m  Sbattonl.  NJ.  upon 
too  oooMlon  of  too  2«h  onnMraofy  of  i»  In- 


TWO  HUWDRED  YKAR8  AOO 
TODAY  AT  THE  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION  (JUNE  16) 


Foundod  by  Fatoor  PaWek  J.  Moddon  a 
quortor  o«  a  oontory  ago.  St  IjUka'a  hoo 
booowo  an  Intogral  part  at  too  oonwnuniioo  of 
Siraltord  «id  UndonwoM  toat  N  aanwo  ao 
wal.  Under  ito  guidonoo  of  Ma  prooor*  paatar. 
Fatoar  Jwnaa  T.  MoCai.  St  Lulw'a  w«  un- 
doubtodly  oonHnuo  to  lurtoar  Ha  moooaga  of 
good  w«  to  Mi  partohonora,  noighbon.  and 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

ornmuMA 

Di  THB  Bouaa  or  KvaiaiJiXAXZVBi 

jron4iaK  /««te  IS.  IWI 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Spaaiwr.  on  Juno  15. 1787. 

vnHam  i^oaraon  oi  nvw  jorawy  iw^^wi^ki 

No  plan  of  gowarranom  to  too  Oonwandon 

n'a  propooal  lapiaaamad  toa 
1  of  toa  amalar  Stolaa  aiho  fall  toot  toa 
Narad  aartar  In  toa  Convandon  by  too 
VkgWa  daiagann  aanaiafraa  no  mucn 
ooBMT  to  toa  lamar 


too 


TNa  la  mdaad  an  oocailon  of  wNch  toa 
antra  pariah  of  8t  Luko'a  can  ba  vary  proud. 
Mr.  Oparttar.  I  am  oartoln  toat  toa  otoar  Mam- 
bara  ««  ba  plaaaad  to  loin  wNh  ma  In  wiMng 
St  Uika'a  muoh  auooaaa  lor  toa  Mura. 


Tba 


THE  "AMBASSADORS"  IN 
DALLAS,  TX 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 


lof  miraranQ  wm  ounvni  uononsniBi 
Sh agual  liHiMiitMonibr al  tto 
and  propooad  only  margbialy  hwtaaa- 
Ing  toa  pourora  of  toa  oonMI  gowammant 

AMhou^  toa  amalar  Stolaa  tod  voload 
took  obiacdona  tonMi^wul  oonatdaradon  of 
too  VlTB^nia  piart,  toa  Infeoducdon  of  Pallor- 
aon'a  eomplolily  now  propoaal  draar  tto 
bafdia  feiaa  balwaan  toa  laiga  and  amal  awan 
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or  TMi  Bianucr  or 
DI  TBI  BOVaB  (V 

Monday,  June  IS.  1987 

yr.  FAUNTnOY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuaaday. 
June  16.  1M7.  Cryatal  Skato.  ona  of  toa  larg- 
aal  muWaarvtea  raoraadonal  faoMaa  m  Amer- 
ica. w«  hoot  a  vary  apaoiai  awam  wNh  tto  Dia- 
Wct  o«  Cokjmbia  MakupoHan  Poica  Dapart- 
manfa  concart  chok  known  aa  "Tto  Ambaa- 
aadora  of  Qood  MM." 

Tto  pupooa  of  tola  aignilkarM  event  la  to 
ralaa  funda  for  a  vary  ipaclal  good  w«  trip  to 
toa  Stato  of  Taxaa  wWch  w«  to  undarlakan 
by  tto  "Ambaaaadora."  Tto  trip  to  toa  cMy  of 
DtfM  to  irimad  at  bridging  tto  gap  batwaan 
tto  Uack  communMy  and  toa  DtHm  PoIca 
Dapwtmant  WMa  toaiw,  toa  cNaf  of  tto  Ota- 
tod  of  CokaablB  MabopoWan  Poksa,  Mautoa 
Turner.  wN  to  piaaantod  wito  a  kay  to  tto  cMy 
of  Dalaa  by  tto  mayor,  tto  Dalaa  CMy  Coun- 
cN.  «Kl  toair  potoa  cNaf.  Tto  "Ambaaaadora" 
w  wai  known  throughout  tto  Waal*iMk)ii 
iiiatoapoWan  araa  ami  acroaa  Ito  oounky  (or 
toair  ouMandbig  tx)i*t>t*ona.  ttvough  muaic 
wid  aong.  In  toataring  good  oonwnunlly  rala- 
ttona  wIto  tto  communMy  and  m  proviiflng  a 
poaMiva  knaga  tor  law  anloroamanL 

Tuaaday'a  avant  w«  taka  ptaoa  balwaan  tto 
toura  of  7:30  and  11  P.M.  and  wS  mckjda  a 
Iva  lalaphona  eal  l>om  tto  mayor  and  cNaf 
of  poloo  of  Dalaa  to  CNaf  Tumar. 

Sovaral  prominani  paraona  are  laaponafcla 
tar  tto  avant:  howawar.  a  law  daaanra  ^laoial 
racognMton.  Dr.  Thaodora  ICkig  to  toa  toundar 
of  the  "Awtiaaaadora"  and  Poloa  U  Davarty 
AMofd  aarvoa  aa  aaaouVva  dkactor.  Boto  ara 
(wOwortdng  and  dadtoalad  pubic  aarvanla. 
SpacW  rooognWon  to  alao  dua  to  Mr.  Wayna 
aa  ^lacW  adMtoar  to  dial 


THB  LOOnNO  OF  CYPRUS 

HON.ROYDYSON 

OrMABTUUrD 

nr  THS  HOTxai  or  KKPaaaBrtamm 

Monday.  June  15. 1987 

Mr.  OYSOn  Mr.  Spaakar.  atooa  tto  1974 

towaatan  ol  too  totond  of  Qfpnja.  Itora  toa 

baan  a  wholaaala  daatoidton  of  tto  Graok 

Cypriol  ouNural  haritoga.  Tto  kwing  of  thaaa 


triton  plaoa  wMhhi  tto  northam  TurWalMiocu- 
piad  part  of  Ito  toland  wHh  TurWah  oompla- 
oanoo  and  awan,  at  tknaa,  abatoiant 

Tto  Myoanaan.  Qraak.  and  Roman  obiada 
of  Cypna  ai»  a  vakiaMa  baaaura  to  al  of 
Waalam  civMiaMon.  and  thaaa  obiadi  ahouM 
to  aocordod  tto  utoiod  roapact  Thay  ara 
p«t  of  too  culbgai  torNaga  of  al  naUwa  Q^ 
oli,  and  ihouU  to  praaarvad  and  baaaured 
aaauch. 

Mr.  Spaakar.  for  tto  banalll  of  my  oot- 
I  aak  you  to  ktaart  tto  tolCMrtng 
on  thto  aubjtod  by  Paroctoa  Slav- 
rou,  Undar-Sacralary  to  ito  PraaUant  of  tto 
Rapubic  of  Cypnm,  Into  tto  Conqressional 


CifauB  Am 


OaaxKvcROW  or  HiLLiinc 
Couoia 

The  deatmctlon  of  cultural  heritage 
duitac  hoaUllties  usually  beoomea  aome- 
thtaw  unavoidable. 

Tilt  SftHatfr'  »««■■"■"■■  MwwM  mttmn  tha  Am. 

stnietlan  of  a  oountry'B  cultural  heittage 
alnw  at  amteflal  gain  or  tto  attainment  of 
long-term  objectlvea.  and  partlcularty  when 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  perpetrators  ara  foreigners  and  their 
taraeta  tove  nothing  to  do  with  tto  age-old 
apirttual  creation  and  culture  of  a  country 
as  evidenced  by  andent  monumenta.  and 
when,  to  MmX,  ttolr  aim  to  to  change  tto 
ethnologleal  character  of  the  country  and 
tta  nattoBalllte. 

Cyprus  had  tto  mtafortune  of  ezperieno- 
ing  both  theae  ways  of  deatruetlon  of  its  cul- 
tural herttage.  deatruetlon  on  aooount  of 
war  operatkina  and  for  tto  attainment  of 
stailster  political  taraeta.  Tto  deatruetkm  to 
tto  flrst  caae  was  very  serlooa  and  took 
place  during  a  limited  pettod.  mainly  on  and 
attar  July  M.  1PT4.  and  culminated  on 
Aucuat  14. 1PT4.  and  atterwarda.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  tto  first  and  aeoood  phaae  of  tto 
Turidab  military  tovaakm  of  my  country. 

I  ahallnot  dwtdl  at  length  on  ttodestruo- 
tlan  of  Cyprus's  cultural  heritage  during 
tto  ttost  montto  of  tto  Turklah  aggreaakm 
agalnat  Cyprus.  That  deatruetlon  may  be  re- 
garded aa  an  unavoidable  conaequence  of 
the  military  operatlona,  aa  a  conaequence  of 
tto  crime  of  tovaalon. 

Cyprus  to  to  ita  wtole  territory  an  im- 
menae  oaoMtery  of  ancient  art  and  boasts 
superb  monumenta  dating  back  to  tto  aev- 
enth  mlltoniimi  BC.  Thus,  no  matter  where 
the  military  btow  f  alto,  a  part  of  our  cultur- 
al heritage  to  injured.  During  tto  invaaion 
Turklah  aircraft  mar^irw  gunned  tto 
houaed  third  century  AD  Roman  moaalcs  to 
Paphoa.  at  tto  weatero  end  of  tto  iaiand.  far 
away  from  the  potot  of  tovaalon.  while  at 
the  aame  time  tto  Paphoa  foreats  were 
betaig  aet  ahlaaf  with  napalm  bomba. 

In  ancient  Umea  it  waa  customary  for  the 
victorious  troops  to  roam  about  looting,  de- 
stroying, raping,  killing  and  peipetiaUng 
any  act  they  wanted.  We  experienced  all 
theae  to  Cyprua  with  tto  Turldah  tovaalon. 
and  there  was  a  ridi  wealth  to  to  looted  and 
a  native  people  with  ancient  roota  to  te  m- 
treatad.  But  our  antlqultlea  and  aU  tto 
thlnga  that  constitute  our  cultural  tradttlcn 
were  not  spared.  They  were  extensively  ex- 
ploited by  tto  local  Turkish  Cypriots.  tto 
tovaalon  and  occupation  troopa.  tto  aettlers 
brought  tram  Turkey,  and  even  by  tto 
Turklah  Cyprlot  learterahip  and  Ankara.  We 
had  Intoimatlon  that  htotoric  ardilvee  and 
cultural  and  art  Ueaauita  of  Cyimis  were 
officially  taken  to  Turkey. 

The  antlqultlea  of  Cyivus  of  all  pertoda  of 
our  ancient  htotory.  Including  our  medieval 
and  byaantlne  Icons  and  other  ^urch  rdlcs 
are  add  at  auctions  to  many  countries  to  all 
continents,  publicly  or  dandeattnely.  You 
muat  know  tram  prem  reports  how  many 
Umea  we  totervened  throu^  Interpol  and 
tto  police  of  vartous  countriea  to  stop  salea 
and  recover  our  stolen  cultural  property. 
There  tove  been  caaea  to  which  we  pur- 
cbaaed  our  own  cultural  treaaurea  and  repa- 
triated them.  And  when  there  are  such  open 
caaea  of  auctloos  it  to  not  difficult  to  imag- 
ine tto  aeeret.  dandeatlne  tranaactlons. 

The  Brlttoh  journalist  John  Fielding,  cor- 
reapoodent  of  Thamea  TV,  went  to  1976  to 
the  Turkiah-oocupled  part  of  Cyprus  with 
htoccdleague  Martin  Smith  and  shot  atom 
for  the  "Thto  Week  Tonl^t"  t»t«ram  of 
rrv.  He  was  obliged  to  always  tove  an  offi- 
cial eecott,  however,  to  decided  to  move 
about  uneacorted  and  reach  hto  own  oondu- 
aktoi.  He  left  with  Martin  smith  at  6  ajn. 

each  morning  and  returned  in  Ume  lor 
breakfast  to  te  recehred  by  the  official 
eacort.  For  aome  of  the  things  he  saw  to 
uaed  the  title  "The  rape  of  northern 
Cyiviis"  and  published  an  aooount  to  tto 
gwgUaH  paper  Tike  Owonflan  of  May  6. 1976. 
Here  are  some  extractK 
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"The  vandallam  and 
methodical  and  ao  wUtospraad  that  thay 
amount  to  taiatltutlonallaed  obm«iratlon  of 
everything  aaerad  to  a  Oraek  .  .  .  We  via- 
tted  M  fonner  Qmk  vtOasea.  Only  tOur 
diurdiea  from  that  number  could  to  da- 
aeribed  aa  being  to  decent  omtdllkm.  Wa 
found  not  a  stntfe  undeaecrated  grKveyard." 

"We  found  pertiaps  tto  moat  Himilllin 
Bight  at  tto  tiny  Antiptonltua  Mwiastiiij. 
mllea  up  an  nimiade  track  to  tto  travant 
pinea  <a  tto  Pentadaktyloa  MountaliM. 
Doors  were  battered  to.  deveirth 
twelfth  century  treaaurea  looted, 
century  treaooea  plaaterad  with 
cement,  tto  newer  Icona  *—«?*'*•'.  ftaaa  had 
been  lit,  and  tto  floor  waa  atrewn  with  bot- 
tlea  and  tOth.  All  thto  needed  a  special  BMM- 
un  of  depraved  rtedleallon.  tor  It  requlrea 
time  and  effort  juat  to  omke  tto  dimb. 
Before  departing,  aoaaaoae  chalked  tto 
date— March  6.  197B— on  tto  wrecked  iooo- 


I  shall  cite  also  another  two 
counta  which  come,  symbolically,  the  one 
from  a  weaton  and  tto  other  from  an  east- 
era  country,  from  tto  Fbdenl  RoNibUc  of 
Germany  and  tram  tto  Qerman  Democratic 
Republic. 

Tto  West  Ocrman  newapapers  Hosmmer 
Aiueioer  of  June  t,  1993,  and  Lmdwtg$burgv 
KreUaeitMmo  of  JUne  S.  19«a,  pubMshed  aa 
artide  by  Hetoa  Gatreto  hradllnfirt  "Painful 
loas"  and  subtitled:  "Turklah  conquerors  ara 
looting  treaaurm  of  art  to  tto  partltlaoed 
island".  Here  to  an  extract: 

"Hot  merduukUae  baa  at  long  last  made 
ita  appearance  to  tto  Istanbul 
baaaar  .  .  .  [whldi]  comm  from  systematle 
looting  of  churctoa  and  monasteries  to 
northern  Cyprus  practlaed  aince  tto  oocup>- 
tlon  of  tto  northera  part  of  tto  iaiand  by 
Ankara's  troops.  Tto  100  churches  and 
monaaterlea  aUlpped  to  thto  way  of  their 
aaered  objecta  ara  being  uaed  today  at  beat 
aa  moaquea.  Ottorwlae  they  ara  uaed  for  tto 
dumping  of  garbage,  as  stores  for  tto  cittus 
totended  for  export  to  West  Burope,  aa 
wOTkshopa  or  even  aa  public  latrines  ...  It 
to  not  only  Oreek  icons  from  Cyprus  which 
appeared  recently  to  auctlona  outside 
Turkey,  to  Zurich.  Bonn.  Parte  or  New  Tork. 
niat  tto  Cyprus  problem  to  not  only  a 
Oreco-Turklah  ditfercnce  to  almost  un- 
known. On  tto  Ctariatlan  side,  apart  from 
the  300,000  Oreek  Orthodox  refuceea  tram 
the  area  under  Turklah  occupation,  then 
are  Armeniana  and  Maronttea  of  Lebaneae 
origin.  The  Armenians  abandoned  teyood 
tto  confrontation  n»««>  their  moat  aaered 
place:  a  monaatery  situated  at  tto  height  ot 
936  metrea  to  tto  range  of  tto  northern 
ooaat  wben  tto  royal  family  tram  . 
Mtaior  to  1376  carried  its  trtasures  to  : 
to  order  to  save  them." 

In  tto  East  Oerman  newspaper  Neme$ 
DeuttOdand  at  March  6-7,  1963.  an  artlda 
was  t*»»MinmA-  "International  gangs  ara 
openly  looting  tto  treasurm  of  the  cultural 
herttage  of  Cyprua.  Nlcoala  haa  taken  many 
measures  agatnat  them",  repotted  that:  One 
cannot  eatimatf  tto  extent  of  tto  loaaea 
with  accuracy  but  one  can  get  an  Idea  by 
viatting  tto  apedal  odilbftian  "Tto  ftte  o( 
the  Antlqultlea"  to  the  Ardiaeologieal 
Muaeum  of  NIcoaia.  Tto  exhibitian.  which 
was  Inaogtirated  to  1960,  oontalna  many  ob- 
jects whldi  were  stolen  tram  Cyprus,  sought 
by  tto  Qovemment  and  finally  i'ew>»eiad 
following  medlatlona,  wbkti  cost  a  lot" 

"Tliey  Indude.  for  example,  a  crater- 
shaped  wine  bowl.  14  cms  tall  and  about 
3,000  yean  old.  It  snrtdwily  rtlmppesred  to 
the  autumn  of  1974.  A  year  later  it  waa  dla- 
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In  Um 


1M92  

UlllQUllltB  BMIm6i 

ifev  Um  Cypnis  Oof«ra- 
ob)M(  li  »  Mjrii— n  Ittb 
'  [BCl  taraia>  ■ftirm*  whleit  «■*  of  • 
tarad  In  IWt  to  nf— HjM^  of  tb« 
ytMAtuit  mwMM  and  Um  DIrMftor  of  Um 
Loim*.  TIM  tetlw  mfonnod  hit  ooUmcum 
.  But  In  ordv  to  raoofw  this  tNM- 
of  Cyprus  haAtow 
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VA  nCFLOTEBB  VOICE  STRONO 
SUPPORT  POR  THBR  MEDICAL 
COMPUTER  SYSTEM 


June  15,  1987 

THE  RETIREMENT  OP  BETTY 
AlVN  KRAHNKE  AND  JUDITH  B. 
HEDiANN 


THam  tot  <■  look  ot  tba  MmUao.  wtthin 
TaftMFoeeivlod  Cyprus.  For  mys^.  s 
Cyprlst  It  li  probMtod  to  TMt  ths  ooeoplod 
nait  o(  Cyprus  snd  fwtliurs  smA  bs  se- 
"^  ^toVlsr  to  sso  only  whmt  ttosy 
to  show  you.  A  TUfUsh  Cyprtot  Is 
In  hto  mm  11  wits.  t««B  tboucb  bs  Is 
tram  Ttatttaw  »  numtosr  of  ptaoss, 
sro    raawdsd    ss    mfUtory    sonss. 

I  gtws  us  his  sjuwilspcss  snd 

In  ttm  aitlelss  In  Oloy  mscsr 

I  a<  AprQ  snd  May.  IMS. 

I  tlMfU  of  toons  hsvo  bean  ioin<oo 
yaois.  One  y«ar  sco.  bowoTCT. 
tbsy  ■tic  faUy  uuuofored  with  the  dlsoov- 
«ry  of  IM  piseas  of  sntkpiltlss  st 
Airport  .  .  .  U  tooas  of  various 
««•  slolan  tram  ths  tooBortnris  of  the  moci- 
Mtary.  At  the  some  ttase  other  valuable 
Nam  irsrs  stotan  whleh  wore  cut  In  4.  •  snd 
•  pisess.  It  to  worth  nottna  thM  the  theft 
took  ptoee  at  a  tine  the  niflit  watehmsn 
was  In  the  iiiisissl  iii  i  He  Mys  the  thieves 
BMSt  probably  got  Into  the  laana^OTy 
Umugh  the  broken  glass  of  windows  high 
op  bi  the  church  sad  UMt  be  beard  ooth- 
tW-  But  the  broken  glass  Is  at  a  height  of  » 
BMtofs.  How  eould  a  man  lamp  up  there?" 

Ubrarles.  aidihres.  bMorlcal  manuscrtpU 
bsve  been  legarded  as  war  booty.  Illegal  ex- 
eavatloiM  have  taken  place  In  lUicUrguard- 
sd  military  wmms  and  old  bymntlne  frescoes 
snd  m~— "^  have  been  lemored  tram  walls 
snd  ehuRbes.  TUs  work.  In  partknilar.  re- 
gains great  ■pertsHmtlnn  and  It  takm 
VMks  snd  even  months  to  complete.  I  do 
not  think  It  could  be  done  without  the  ooop- 
aratlan  of  the  Turkish  occupation  troops  or 
■ome  powerful  flguree.  One  aich  case  bas 
been  the  detachment  and  theft  of  Bysan- 
tlne  f  eeoom  from  St.  Tbemooianoa  chapel 
near  Ljmi  village  In  a  mlUtary  area.  Theee 
rare  fieaeom  of  the  ltth-14th  century  have 
been  sold  for  a  huge  amount  of  doUan. 

The  cultural  bertta«e  of  Cyprus  la  being 
sold  on  an  IntanwUcnal  scale  and  our  ef- 
forts to  oontam  this  abominable  pracUce  la 
practically  tantamount  to  a  "voice  In  the 
wildemaaa".  However,  there  are  also  honest 
people  In  the  world,  museum  directors  and 
others,  who  Inform  ua  or  refuae  to  become 
eocompllces  In  thia  crime  sgatnat  the  cultur- 
al heritage  of  Cyprus.  They  are  few.  The 
iMurpera  are  the  vast  majority.  And  we  are 
protesting,  ahoutlng.  acting  In  every  dlrec- 
tk»  In  order  to  mve  the  cultural  heritage  of 
CypnM  from  destruction,  looting,  alteration. 
ezUnetkm.  I  am  here  with  you  today  In 
order  to  unjciel  (or  your  help  alao.  The  cul- 
tural heritage  of  every  people  la  part  of  the 
cultural  heritage  of  humanity.  Our  own  na- 
tional cultural  heritage  la  alao  a  unlveraal 
berit^e.  Help  ua  to  mve  It. 


HON.  aV.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 


n  THB  Bouas  or  Ksmaagirr ATim 

Monday.  June  15, 1987 

Mr.  MONTQOMERY.  Mr.  SpMkar,  •  oonko- 

voray  0¥«r  ttw  •ffacttnanaas  and  ooat  of  tM 

Vttsrww'  AdmlnMrallon's  modtoal  comptMar 


Computor  Program  [DHCP]  •yMom.  haa  artaan 
In  t>a  Congraaa.  Aa  chairman  o(  Iha  CommM- 
isa  on  Vatsrww'  AfWra.  I  hava  achadidad 
many  ovwaIgM  haarinos  on  Ma  impartant 
madtoai  oompulor  syalam  ovarlha  pat!  aavar- 
ri  yaaraand  •*  rtports  on  Its  aWadlyanaaa 
«id  ooata  hava  baan  unNormly  vary  posMva. 
SInoo  our  hawing  c4  Apri  8.  1967  on  Ma 
subiact.  I  hava  raoatvad  many  M- 


Hon  ampioyMa  m  support  o«  the  DHCP. 

I  would  ■»  to  ahara  wMh  my  coHaaguas  a 
copy  of  a  toOar  wNch  I  racaivad  from  Mr. 
jwnaa  K  Hu«,  Orsctor  ol  t*  VA  Modtoal 
Cantor  at  Mtaa  CNy,  MT  that  OaiiMiaUatoa 
how  ttta  VA  amptoyaaa  toal  about  •thaT' 
madto^  oomputor  ayatom.  Tba  Mtor  toiowa. 
MILBS  CRT,  MT, 

May  It.  1U7. 
Hon.  O.V.  MoaiwoMT. 
CftolmMM,  CommiUee  on  Veterana' Aff^in. 
WotMngtOH,  DC. 

Dbab  Mb.  CHAmvAM:  The  DHCP  ayatem  la 
critical  to  the  management  and  delivery  of 
health  care  at  the  Mllm  City  VA  Medical 
Center. 

The  uae  of  the  DHCP  bas  reduced  the 
clerical  hours  apent  In  entering  and  retriev- 
ing information,  thereby  giving  the  aupport 
■taf f  more  time  for  proctealng  veterana  into 
our  ayatem.  resulting  In  reduced  watting 
tlmm  tat  the  veterana.  The  DHCP  alao 
sllowa  Inatantaneoua  entry  of  pharmacy  and 
laboratory  daU  into  the  patient  file,  giving 
the  phyT*^**"  and  nursm  aooem  to  vital  lab 
reautta  more  quickly. 

The  DHCP  ayatem  la  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  Mllea  aty  VA  Medical  Center 
and  our  aatelllte  outpatient  clinic  In  Bll- 
Hng«.  Montana.  The  aatelllte  outpatient 
clinic,  located  150  milea  from  the  parent  fa- 
cility, la  receiving  and  retrieving  Informa- 
tion aa  though  it  waa  within  our  facility 
walla. 

Aa  the  Medical  Center  Director.  I  have 
more  accurate  and  timely  data  on  cost  anal- 
yaia  which  offers  more  efficient  manage- 
ment of  the  medical  center. 

Uialng  the  DHCP  system  would  be  a  real 
detrimoit  to  our  facility.  Efficiency  of  staff 
would  Ite  appreciably  reduced  with  the  vet- 
eran paUent  suffering  the  moat. 
Sincerely. 

Jams  A.  Hurr. 


HON.  CONSTANCE  A.  MORELU 

omABTum 

ni  TBI  Bouaa  or  asPkBasirTATiTaa 
Monday,  Jwne  IS,  1997 

Mrs.  MORELIA  Mr.  Spaalwr,  tha  graat 
Amaftcwi  archNact  and  daatgnar  Frank  Uoyd 
WrIgM  ones  wrols  that  "No  house  should 
avar  ba  on  any  hM  or  on  snytNno.  It  should 
ba  01  Iha  hM.  baionglng  to  it  so  hW  and  houaa 
could  Iva  togatwr  aach  tha  happier  for  tha 
olhar."  It  la  in  Ma  wfU*.  that  wa  honor  today 
two  woman  who  hava  ssrvad  tha  planning 
naada  o(  Momoomary  and  Pilnca  Oaorgaa 
Couniaa  wl«)  dtoinctton  and  honor.  Batty  Ann 
Kiahnka  of  Chavy  Chaaa  and  JudRh  B.  Hai- 
mvwiof  Balhaadk  Bottt  aia  rairing  from  tha 
Mwytand  Naltonal  CapMal  Parle  and  Planning 
Commiaaion  aflar  8  yaars  of  dadtoatod  aan^ 
ioa.  JudWi  atoo  aarvad  l  yaar  as  vtoa  chair- 
woman of  tha  commisaloa 

Each  had  thair  own  styto  of  oommunicaling: 
Bally  Ann.  outgoing:  JudHh.  mora  raaarvad. 
Bui  Juat  as  thay  wars  dMfarant,  thay  aach 
•hwad  a  common  oonwniknanL  With  tha 
MNCPPC  raaponsMo  for  planning,  zoning, 
psfttt,  and  racraaion  In  the  two  soulhom 
Mvyland  oouniaa.  Bally  Ann  and  JudNh  rao- 
ogntead  tha  Importarwa  of  tha  planning  proo- 
oaa  for  the  communlliaa  thay  aarvad.  Both 
woman  wara  "of  tha  NT';  anauring  an  urt>an 
daaign  that  wortcad  in  harmony  with  natura.  I 
am  told  that  JudHh  hald  a  apadal  Inleraot  in 
paitdng  tola.  You  saa,  ordtoanoas  raquira  that 
lots  should  ba  at  toast  5  paroant  landacapad. 
JudNh  mada  sura  that  you  dUnt  daaign  any- 


Mr.  Opsrtwr.  it  has  baan  writton  that  "thay 
plwit  trsaa  to  bonafR  anolhar  gonaralion." 
The  sansitivo  and  soMlass  snorts  of  Betty  Ann 
Krahniw  and  JudHh  B.  Haimann  wM  continua 
to  banam  tha  paopto  of  Monlgomary  and 
Princa  Qaorgas  Counttas  for  ganarabons  to 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  BfEETINOS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  estaOiliahment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerised  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— deaignated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computeriaation  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dally 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  CoMGaBsaioHAL 
RacoBB  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 


June  15,  1987 

Any  chantea  in  committee  achedul- 
Ing  will  be  Indicated  by  placement  of 
an  aateriak  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  auch  meetinga. 

Meetings  acheduled  for  Tueaday, 
June  16.  1987.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digeat  of  today's  Rkois. 

Mnnifoa  ScHKDUiiSD 


JUMB  XI 


rjo 


Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportati<m 
Surface  Tranaportatlon  Subcommittee 
To  resume  overalgbt  bearlnga  on  the 
railroad  Induatry,  focusing  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commlsaion'B 
ImplementaUon  of  the  Staggera  Rail 
Act  (PX.  B0-448). 

SR^263 

Bivlronment  and  Public  Worka 
Water  Reaouroea,  Transportation,  and  In- 
frastructure Suboommlttee 
Tb  hold  hearings  on  propoeed  legislation 
authorising  funda  for  flacal  year  1988 
for  the  Public  Buildlnga  Service  of  the 
General  Servlcea  Administration. 

SD-408 


lOHW 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Couswvattoo  and  Forestry  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  the  Lower  Dee 
Plalnea  Tributaries  Watershed  Plan. 

SR-3S2 
Foreign  Relattona 
Buatnem  meeting,  to  marie  up  8.  1S27.  to 
prevent  United  Statea  Involvement  in 
hoatUltiea  in  the  Persian  Oulf . 

SD-419 
aovemmmtal  Affaire 
To  continue  bearings  on  S.  1085,  to 
create  an  Independent  overalgbt  board 
to  enaure  the  safety  of  United  Statea 
Oovemmmt  nticlear  fadlltlea.  to 
apply  the  provlslona  of  OSHA  to  cer- 
tain Department  of  Energy  nticlear  f  a- 
cUlUea,  to  clarify  the  Jurisdiction  and 
powera  of  Oovenunent  agendm  deal- 
ing with  nuclear  waates,  and  to  enaure 
Independent  reaearch  on  the  effecta  of 
radiation  on  human  lieinga. 

SD-343 
Labor  and  Human  Reaources 
Buainem  meeting,  to  omaider  pending 
calendar  buaineaa. 

SD-430 

Veterana'  Affaire 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Veterana  Admlnla- 
tration  loan  guaranty  program,  and  on 
proposed  legidaticm  relating  to  the  VA 
loan  guaranty  program. 

8R-418 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Governmental  Affairs 

Federal  Services,  Post  Offtee,  snd  ClvQ 
Service  Suboommlttee 
To  bold  bearings  on  &  1009,  to  accept 
the  findings  and  to  implement  the  reo- 
ommendatkma  of  the  Commiaaion  on 
Wartime  Relocation  and  Internment 
of  Chilians. 

SE-343 

JUNE  18 

9:00  am. 
FInanoe 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Insurance 
coverage  of  preacription  druga. 

SD-315 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  bearlnga  on  8.  565  snd  S.  1303, 
bllla  to  regulate  gaming  on  Indian 
landa. 

SD-«a8 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Reaouroea 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearinga  on  current  water-re- 
lated programa  of  the  VS.  Gecdoglcal 
Survey,  focualng  on  quantification  and 
analyala  of  groundwater  reaouroea. 

SD-388 
Environment  and  Public  Worka 
Nuclear  Regulation  Suboommlttee 
To  resiune  oversight  bearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy'a  hi^  level  waste 
program,  including  a  proposal  for  the 
authoriaatlcm  of  a  monitored  retrieva- 
ble storage  facility. 

SD-406 
Small  Business 
To  bold  bearlnga  on  S.  437,  to  revlae  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Small  Buslnesa 
Inveatment  Act  of  1958  to  permit  pre- 
payment of  loana  made  to  State  and 
local  develoimient  companlea. 

SR-438A 


16093 

2:49  pjn. 
w»"*f«"g  Hmialng,  and  Urtian  Affbira 
To  hold  hearinga  <m  pending  namlna> 


10-.S01 

f^twfctng,  Housing,  and  Urtian  Affaln 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearinga  on  the  definition  of  in- 
sider trading. 

SD-538 

SKWpjn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Buainem  meeting,  to  consider  8.  744. 
State  Radon  Program  Development 
Act,  and  other  poxUng  calendar  tniai- 
ness:  to  be  followed  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Bivlronmental  Protection, 
to  continue  hearinga  on  pending  clean 
air  propoaala. 

8D-406 


8D-5S8 


JUNE  19 


9H>0l 

Environment  and  Public  Worka 
Envlrocunental  Protection  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearinga  on  toxic  air  poUotanta. 

SD-408 
10:00  am. 
WMiMng,  Houaing,  and  Urtian  Affairs 
Seeoritiea  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  definition  of 
insider  trading. 

8D-538 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  bearings  on  polygrspbs  in  the 
workplace. 

SD-430 

JUNE  22 
9:30  ajn. 
Finance 

Private  Retirement  Plans  and  Ovosl^t 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Sut>- 
committee 
TO  resume  bearings  on  8. 804  and  8. 579, 
bills  to  promote  snd  protect  ta;Q>ayer 
rights. 

SD-215 

JUNE  23 

9:30  am. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Aaslstsnce  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  resume  Jomt  hfaringa  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transsctloos  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Oootra 
affair. 

SR-325 


10:00 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production  and  Stabilization 
of  Pricea  Subcommittee 
To    reaume    hearinga   on    the   current 
statua  of  farm  programa. 

SD-582 

p^nMng,  Houaing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearinga  on  the  changing  atruc- 
ture  of  the  U.S.  flnandal  ayatem 

8D-538 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Af f aira  SulKxun- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearinga  on  certain  iasuea  relat- 
ing to  S.  332,  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary atay  of  detention  and  deportation 
for  certain  nationals  of  El  Salvador. 

SD-228 

llMajn. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To    bold    hearings    to    review    mental 
health  servlcea  under  Medicare. 

SD-21S 

2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearinga  on  pending  nomlna- 

tlona. 

SD-228 

2:30  pjn. 
Judiciary 

Conatltutlon  Subcommittee  ^ 

iy>  resume  hearinga  on  S.  558,  to  revlae 
the  prooeduree  for  the  enforcement  of 
fair  housing  uixler  title  vm  of  the 
ClvQ  RighU  Act  of  1968. 

8D-430 


10:001 

wankiTig,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affaire 
To  hold  hearinga  on  propoaala  with  re- 
spect to  corporate  takeovera.  Including 
S.  227.  S.  678,  &  1264,  &  1323.  and  & 
1324. 

SD-538 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  Natkmal  Parka  and  ForeaU 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearinga  on  S.  893  and  8.  695. 
bllla  to  deaignate  certain  landa  in  the 
Great    Smoky    Mountaina    National 
Park  in  North  Carolina  and  Tenneaaee 
aa  wilderness. 

8D-388 


llKMi 
Judiciary 
Buaineaa  meeting,  to  conaider  iioidtng 
calendar  buainem. 

8D-338 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Aaalatance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Oppoaition 
To  contmue  joint   hearinga  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Anna  Tranaactlaiia  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-33S 

JUNE24 

9:30  ajn. 
Comm«rce,  Science,  and  Tranaportatlon 
Surface  Tranaportatlon  Suboommlttee 
To  reaume  oversight  bearlnga  on  the 
railroad  induatry,  focuaing  on  propoa- 
ala to  revise  certain  provlalona  of  the 
Staggers  RaU  Act  (PX.  96-448)  to  en- 


UMI 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


June  15, 1987 


JunM  IS.  1987 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


1<0M 


to 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JUMBM 

Sclwt  on  flaorat  MDJUry 
Inn  ind  Um  MtanguaD 
Tb  soatlinM  Joint  boortasi  with  ttM 
Houoo  aolaet  Oommlttoo  to  InvMtlimte 
Oofwt  Anna  TrmnMcttooi  wttb  Iran 
OB  motton  rilaUnc  to  tlio  Inn/Oootrm 
•ttmlx. 

8R-SM 


June  15,  1987 


on  DBAtton  rtfattnc  to  tlM  Inn/Oontn 
affair. 

8R-S36 

JULTt 


June  15, 1987 


Tb  hold  lnwtini  on  ▼otoram' 
toattoa  oflHti  in  AIDS 


8II-41S 

■iMt  on  a 

Mrat  mmwy 

11  Mill to 

mUHitf 

tholltein— ■» 

1  Oppoattton 

Td  oooftta 
BoumSi 

ilMtOamdttoi 

Hm  wtth  tbe 
1  to  iDvwftitate 

Oovwt  i 

LnM  TttmtdA 

ana  with  Inn 

oniMtti 

n  ralatliw  to  the  Inn/Oontra 

_,  Houainc.  and  Urban  Attain 
To  oontlnue  bearlnai  on  oocporato  taka- 
ovan,  (oeualnc  on  tlia  rolo  of  mniof- 
eeownanhlp. 

8D-«M 

9r00  I*  fT* 

Select  on  Secret  Military   AaalaTanre  to 

Iran  and  ttM  Ntoaracuan  Oppoaltian 

To  oonttnne  Joint   hearlnca  wtth  tbe 

Howe  Salaet  OoouBtttoe  to  InvaaUiate 

Oovart  Anna  TrtnaaBfton  wtth  Iran 

on  matten  relatlnc  to  tiM  Iran/Oontn 


BBrt» 


SR-Ma 

,  and  UrtMn  Attain 

with 
_     I  to  WKponte  takaofWB.  tndnd- 

iw  &  m.  a  trt.  &  iMt.  &  im.  *ba 

S.1SM. 

SD-M* 

Salaet  on  Secret  Military   ftnlatannii  to 

Iran  and  tbe  Mtaaiasuan  OppoaKkm 

Tb  flootlnne  Jotat  haarfcui  wttb  tbe 

Hove  Saleet  Oonmlttee  to  mveatlsate 

Ovrart  Anaa  Tranaaotloaa  wttb  Iran 

t  to  tbe  Iran/Cootn 


SR-Stt 


SR-4M 

jumn 

MMOajn. 
Special  on  Ak**'^ 
TO  bold  beartnfB  on  tbe  need  for  a  new 
Pfftmniw  Prtoe  Indn  (CFI)  to  refleet 
tbe  Inflation  nte  tbat  tbe  dderly  faoe 
and  tbe  proeeai  by  wlUcb  tbe  I>epart- 
ment  of  lAbor  abould  develop  meta  an 
Index. 

SD-aas 

JUNKIO 


9M 


V9Um^  Attntn 
To  bold  heartawi  on  S.  •.  Senrioe-Dla- 
abled  Veterana*  Beneflta  Improrement 
Aot.  &  4U.  Veterana'  lonlainc  Radl- 
atlon  Compenaatlon  Improvementa 
Aot.  a  lOOa.  Veterana'  Radlatlan  Ex- 
poaun  DtaaMUty  and  Death  BeneflU 
Act.  and  other  related  meaaurea. 

SR-4M 


pendint 


Select  on  Secret  Mmtary   ftwlatanrr  to 

Iran  and  tbe  Nleancuan  Oppoaltlon 

Ito  flOotlnne  Joint  beartiwi  wttb  tbe 

Howe  Select  Oommtttee  to  InTeatlsate 

Covert  Anw  Tranaaettona  with  Iran 

I  ralattnt  to  the  Iran/Contn 


SEM3S 

10:00  ajB. 

WMiMwg,  HfffT*^.  and  Urban  Attain 

To  "«»'«*■"'«»  lieeilim  on  propneela  with 

reipect  to  corporate  takeovera.  tndud- 

liW  a  UT.  a  OTt.  a  1M4.  a  lUS.  and 

auai. 

SD-SM 
ftwlionmant  and  Public  Worta 
Suparfnnd  and  SnTlrmrrr"**'  Orenlcht 


To  bold 


on  Supertund  dean  up 
tlonlaBuea. 

8D-406 

SrOO  pjB. 

Sdaet  on  Secret  Mmtary  Antatanrr  to 

Iran  and  tbe  If  Icaracuan  Oppoaltlon 

T»  wwittmt^  Joint  hearlma  with  the 

Bouae  Salaet  1>Tiir***'**  to  InvaaUcate 

covert  Ama  Tranaaetlona  wtth  Iran 

I  relathit  to  the  Iran/Oontra 

SRr^as 


lOM 
Judiciary 

Immlcration  and  Refugee  Attain  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  the   ArtrntnlatTa- 
tlon'a  propoaed  regional  refugee  ad- 
mlmhrtt  level  for  flacal  year  1M7. 

SD-4M 
3:00  pjn. 
Btergy  and  Natural  Reeoureea 
Public  Landa.  National  Parke  and  PoreaU 
Subconunlttee 
To  hold  heartngi  on  a  M.  National  For- 
eata  and  Public  Landi  of  Nevada  Kn- 
banoement  Act.  and  a  064.  Nevada- 
Florida  L«nd  Exchange  Authorisation 
Act. 

SD-MO 

JULTT 

0:30  ajB. 
Select  on  Secret  Mmtary  AaalaHnr*  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  reaume  Joint  bearings  wtth  the 
Bouae  Select  Coountttee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Oontn 
affair. 

8R-43S 

3:00  p.m. 

Select  on  Secret  Mmtary  Aaslstsnrr  to 

Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 

To   oontlnue   Joint   bearings  with   the 

House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 

Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 


Select  on  Secret  Military  Amlatanee  to 
Iran  and  tbe  NIcaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  oontinne  Joint  hearlnga  wtth  tbe 
House  Sdect  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Aima  Tranaaetlona  wtth  Iran 
OB  matten  relating  to  tbe  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-430 
3MpjB. 
Select  on  Secret  Mmtary  Aaatetanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue   Joint  hnsringi   with   the 
Douse  Stfect  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Anna  Tranaactlons  wtth  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  tbe  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

8R-S30 

JULTO 

»-.Majn. 
Seleet  on  Secret  Mmtary  Aalatanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  oontlnue  Joint  hearings  wtth  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8R-33S 
SMpjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Mmtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  oontlnue  Joint  bearings  wtth  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Tranaactloas  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SIi-336 

JULY  10 
»:Majn. 
Select  on  Secret  Mmtary  Aasistanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  wtth  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  wtth  Iran 
on  matten  rdating  to  tbe  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8R-325 
3H)0pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Mmtary  Aasistanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-33S 

JULY  13 

0:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Mmtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
TO  resume  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Tranaactlons  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  tbe  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3137  Raytnim  Bunding 
3:00  p  jn. 
Select  on  Secret  Mmtary   Asatatanre  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  oontlnue   Joint   hearings  with   the 
House  Select  Conunlttee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  tbe  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3137  Raybum  Building 


JULTU 

O-JOajn. 
Select  on  Seeret  Mmtary  Asrtatanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  tbe 
House  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Aran  Tranaaetlona  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3137  Raybum  Building 

lOMajn. 
Biarcy  and  Natural  Reaouroea 
Mineral  Resouroea  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  a  1006.  Oeotber- 
i«*i  steam  Act  Amendments  of  1067. 

SD-S66 

SKWpjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Mmtary  Aasistanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
TO  oontlnue  Joint  hearings  wtth  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

1173  Raybum  Building 

JULY  16 

0:30  ajn. 
Commeroe.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  boM  hearings  on  a  747.  to  establish 
a  motor  carrier  admlnlatraticn  in  tbe 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  a 
661.  to  require  certain  actions  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  Transportation  regarding 
certain  driven  of  motm  vehicles  and 
motor  carriers. 

SR-3S3 

Select  on  Secret  Mmtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  oontlnue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relaUng  to  the  Iran/Contn 
aftlUr. 

3173  Raybum  BuUdlng 

3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Mmtary  Assistanoe  to 
Inn  and  tbe  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Sdeet  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Ccmtn 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUdlng 

JULY  16 

0-.30ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposals  to  resolve 
certain  problems  relaUng  to  the  stor- 
age of  hl^-level  radioactive  waste.  In- 
cluding S.  1007.  S.  1141.  a  1311.  and  8. 

1366. 

8D-366 

Veterans'  Attain 
Businem  meeting,  to  oaoslder  S.  6,  Vet- 
erans' Health  Care  Improvement  Act. 
a  9.  Servloe-Dlsabled  Veterans'  Bene- 
fits Improvement  Act.  a  017.  to  au- 
thorise a  headstoite  allowance  tor  pre- 
purdiaaed  gnve  marken  and  to 
modify  eligtbmty  requirements  to  the 
plot  allowance,  a  1000.  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Insurance  Amendments, 
and  related  proposals,  and  proposed 
lf^i.»i««  i>rovlding  tor  disabmty  pay- 
ments based  on  nudear-detonatlon  ra- 
diation exposure. 

SR-418 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Seleet  on  Secret  MOttary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  bearings  wtth  the 
House  Seleet  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transaettons  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUdlng 
3:00  pan. 
Select  on  Secret  Mmtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  wtth  Iran 
(m  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUdlng 


16095 

on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

8R-33S 

JULY  33 


JULY  17 

9:30  ajn. 
Comm»oe.  Sdenoe.  and  TransportaUon 

To  hold  hearings  aa  S.  1377,  to  revise 
certain  provislonB  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1974  regarding  the  respon- 
stbrnUes  of  teoadcaattng  lloenaees. 

SR-363 

JULY  30 

2:00  p.m. 
Commerce.  Sdenoe.  and  Transportation 

rftrnmiinVr**™"  HutMsntnmittJMj 

To  reaume  hearings  on  a  1377.  to  revise 
certain  provisions  of  tbe  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1974  regarding  the  re9<m- 
stbmtiee  of  broadcasting  lioensees. 

SR-3S3 

JULY  31 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Mmtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  reaume  Joint  hearings  wtth  the 
House  Seleet  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

SR-33S 

3:00  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Mmtary  Assistanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  oontlnue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

SR-S25 

JULY  23 

9:30  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources.  Tran^xntatlon.  and  In- 
frastructure Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Infrastruc- 
ture issues. 

SD-406 

Select  on  Secret  Mmtary  Assistanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  Uie 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 

affair. 

SR-32S 

2:00  pjn. 

Select  on  Secret  Mmtary  Assistance  to 

Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 

To  continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 

House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 

Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 


9:30 

Select  on  Seeret  Mmtary  Assiatanoe  to 
Iran  and  tbe  mcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  J<^t  hearinsi  wtth  tbe 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arms  Transaettons  wtth  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  Um  Inn/Oontm 
attata-. 

8B-3a5 
3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Idltary  Assistanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  oontlnue  Joint  bearings  wtth  tbe 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  tbe  Iran/Contn 
attata^. 

8R-S36 

JULY  34 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Mmtary  Asslstanre  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  omitinue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transacttoos  wtth  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  tbe  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8R-335 
3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcraguan  Opposition 
To  oontlnue  Joint  hearings  wttb  tbe 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactloos  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

SR-S3S 

JULY  37 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Mmtary  Aaristance  to 
Iran  and  tbe  mcaraguan  Opposition 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  tbe  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUdlng 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Mmtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  wtth  tbe 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  wtth  Iran 
on  matten  reWing  to  tbe  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUdlng 

JULY  36 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Mmtary  Asslsrsire  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  wttb  tbe 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investlgste 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  wtth  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  tbe  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  Building 
3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Seeret  Mmtary  Asststanre  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  J<^t  hearings  wtth  tbe 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  wtth  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

8173  Raybum  BuUdlng 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


June  15,  1987 


Jurut  16.  1987 
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IMN 


JULT» 


to 


_  wHh  Um 
to  Iii»M»H«ti 

jn  vtth  Inn 

to  tlM  Inn/Oontn 

Un  ftovburn  BulkUnc 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

oo  matton  rtMlac  to  Um  Inn/Oootn 
■ftelr. 

UniUybani  BuOdlnc 

2-00  p  Bi 

8tiae(  oo  Soorit  WM%»rj  ^■Wtnm  to 

Inn  ud  Um  mouMoui  OppoiMlan 

To  oontlniM  Joint  boortnai  with   tbo 

BouM  Seloct  OoBUBlttoe  to  InvMtifkte 

Oovort  Araw  TnnMCtlona  with  Iran 

oo  matton  raUtlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 


June  15,  1987 


June  16,  1987 


•Ml 


with  mn 
to  tbo  Inn/Oootn 

uniUjrtoara  Bulldtns 

JULTM 

to 


Ina 
Tto 


■BdttM 


wtth  the 
tolnvoatlgato 
with  mn 
to  tho  mn/Oootn 


UTS  Itojrbiini  BuOdlnc 


Mmtarr  AoManoe  to 

mn  and  tho  mnncoan  Onwiltloo 

•to  oa^Ouim  Jotat  h—rtnff  wtth  tho 

■mm  8ilM(  OanmmM  to  IimttltMe 

Oomt  Anw  TnLUottooo  wtth  Inn 

to  tho  Inn/caotn 


9M 


tin  Raytourn  Building 
JXTLTSl 

and  TnnipoTtotioo 


Tto  hold  bMitt«a  oo  S.  U».  to  provide 
for  fair  maikathw  praetloeB  for  oertaln 
icryptod  ■atoDlto  cooimimlratkwie 

SR-3M 


Auouars 


Mt 


Military  AaManoe  to 

Inn  and  the  Iflearasuan  Oppoattlon 

To    naome    Joint    hearlnci    wtth    the 

Boon  CMeet  Committee  to  Inveetlcato 

Covert  Anna  Traaaaetloaa  with  Inn 


Sin  RaytMirn  BulkUnc 

AUGUST  4 

•rMam. 
Saleet  oo  Secrat  lillltanr  Amlrtenoe  to 
Inn  and  the  Nkanguan  Opporitioo 
To  oootlnue  Joint  beartnci  wtth  the 
BouM  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Aram  Traneactloae  wtth  Iran 
oo  matten  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Oootra 
affair. 

SITS  Raytoum  BuUdlns 

Select  on  Seent  Military  AmWanre  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaracuan  OppoetUon 
To  continue  Joint  hearlngi  wtth  the 
BouM  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgato 
Ooveit  Arme  Tnneartlone  wtth  Iran 
oo  matters  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Cootn 
afffelr. 

tvn  Raybum  BulkUnc 

AUGUSTS 

•:Majn. 
Select  oo  Secret  MUltary  Amlatance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaracuan  Oppoettlao 
To  oootlnue  Joint  hearlnci  with  the 
Bouee  Sdeet  Committee  to  Inveetlgato 
Covert  Anna  Traneactteae  wtth  Iran 
oo  matten  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Oootra 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  BulkUna 
3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Aartrtance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaracuan  OppoMloo 
To  oootlnue   Joint   heartnfi  wtth   the 
Bouee  Select  Coomilttee  to  Inveatlgato 
Covert  Arme  Tranaactloos  with  Iran 
oo  matten  rdatlnc  to  the  Iran/Cootra 
affklr. 

31T3  RaylNim  B^ilkWnc 


AUGUST* 

f-MajB. 
Select  oo  Secret  Military  Omletane>  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaracuan  Oppoeltloo 
To  oootlnue  Joint  hearlngi  with  the 
Bouee  Select  Committee  to  Inveetlgatt 
Covert  Anna  Tranaactiona  with  Iran 
oo  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Cootra 
affair. 

3173  RaytNim  ButkUng 
3:00  lun. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Aaaiatanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaracuan  Oppoaltlon 
To  oootlnue  Joint  hearlngi  with  the 
Bouee  Select  Conmilttee  to  Inveetlgato 
Covert  Arme  Tranaaetlooa  with  Iran 
oo  matten  reiatlna  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3173  RaytNim  BulkUng 

AUGUST  7 
rMam. 
Select  oo  Secret  Military   Aaaiatanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  NIoaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  oootlnue  Joint  hearlngi  wtth  the 
Bouee  Select  Committee  to  Inveetlcate 
Covert  Ama  Traneactloos  wtth  Iran 
oo  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Cootra 
affair. 

3173  Raylnira  BuUdlng 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary   Amlatenre  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaracuan  Oppoaltlon 
To  cnothme  Joint   hearlnca  with  the 
Bouee  Select  Coomilttee  to  Inveetlcate 
Covert  Arma  Tranaaetlooa  with  Iran 
on  matten  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUdlnc 


CANCELLATIONS 
JUNK  17 

•-.aoajB. 

Kueigy  and  Natural  Reeouroea 
Buslneaa  meetlnc.  to  oonalder  pendlnc 
calendar  bustneaa. 

SD-MO 

JUNK  33 
10:00  ajn. 
Approprlatlona 

Forelcn  Operation!  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearlnca  to  review   propoaed 
budcet  eethnatea  for  flacal  year  1988 
for  the  Department  of  State. 

SD-103 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Rich- 
ard C.  Shklbt,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Alabama.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
prayer  today  will  be  offered  by  the 
Reverend  Christian  Halverson,  pastor 
of  the  Chesterbrook  Presbyterian 
Church.  Falls  Church.  VA. 


PKAm 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Chris- 
tian Halvenon,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer. 

Let  us  locrii  to  the  Lord  in  prayer 

Father  in  heaven,  we  open  a  new 
day's  proceedings  by  praytaig  for  the 
individual  people  who  work  in  the 
Senate. 

We  know  that  Tou  hear  our  prayers 
and  are  ready  to  act  on  our  behalf.  We 
also  know  that  You  are  no  respecter  of 
persons.  Tou  love  the  spiritual  and  the 
unsplritual  alike.  Tou  reach  out  to  the 
people  of  every  religion  and  race.  And 
Tour  love,  peace,  and  mercy  are  avail- 
able to  anyone  who  wants  them. 

Knowing  this  about  Tou.  we  humbly 
approach  Tour  throne  with  confi- 
dence, asking  Tou  to  help  those  in 
need  and  prove  Tourself  to  be  a  God 
who  answers  prayer. 

We  ask  Tou  to  help  those  in  need: 
forgive  those  who  are  doing  wrong 
things.  Release  those  who  are  being 
held  captive  by  bitterness  or  guilt. 
Counsel  those  who  are  having  difficult 
problems  in  their  relationship  with  an- 
other person.  Help  those  who  are  fi- 
nancially burdened.  Be  close  to  those 
who  struggle  with  a  poor  self-image  or 
meanlnglessness  in  life.  And  come  to 
those,  especially,  who  are  so  numb,  or 
strong,  or  self-sufficient,  that  they 
can't  think  of  anything  for  which  they 
need  Tou. 

In  Christ's  name.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Stdtnis]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter 

U.8.  SnATB, 
PKBiODrr  pmo  tbcpokk. 
Wathington,  DC,  June  18,  1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  proviaiona  of  rule  I.  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby    appoint    the    Honorable    Richakd 


Shklbt.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
JoRH  C.  Smnns, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  SHELBT  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITT  LEADER 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


NEW  PERSIAN  GULF 
COMMITMENTS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
President  Reagan  addressed  the 
Nation  and  addressed  the  question  of 
United  States  warship  protection  of 
Kuwaiti  tankers.  I  find  it  disappoint- 
ing that  he  was  not  able  to  tell  It  like 
it  is.  and.  instead,  downplayed  this 
contemplated  new  American  commit- 
ment as  a  kind  of  buslness-as-usual  op- 
eration whereby  the  Navy  is  simply  to 
"escort  UJS.  flag  vessels,  a  traditional 
role  for  the  Navy."  and  that  the  recent 
controversy  is  over  "11  new  U.S.  flag 
vessels  that  have  been  added  to  our 
merchant  fleet." 

The  addition  of  11  new  Kuwaiti  ves- 
sels to  our  merchant  fleet  is  not.  as 
the  I>resident  would  characterize  it. 
some  normal  event  which  Just  hap- 
pened to  occur  in  the  usual  scheme  of 
things.  This  reflagging  Is  a  deliberate 
attempt  by  the  Kuwaitis  to  protect 
Kuwaiti  interests,  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that  it  is  an  attempt  by  the 
Kuwaitis  to  bring  the  United  States 
into  a  greater  level  of  involvement  in 
the  gulf,  with  the  hope  of  helping  to 
end  the  Iran-Iraq  war  which  is  threat- 
ening the  integrity  of  Kuwait. 

There  is  a  further,  more  deep-seated 
purpose  which  it  is  important  that  we 
all  be  aware  of  in  evaluating  this  pro- 
posal to  defend  Kuwaiti  Interests.  Ku- 
waiti oil  boiuid  for  the  West  and 
Japan,  on  Kuwaiti-owned  vessels.  That 
purpose  has  been  revealed,  as  has  been 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Tork  [Mr.  MoykihakI 
and  been  concluded  by  an  on-scene  in- 
vestigation, at  my  direction,  by  Sena- 


tors Sasskr.  Warmkr,  and  Glbtw 
during  the  last  2  weeks.  That  purpose 
is  simply  this:  America,  prove  your 
manhood  to  us.  America,  we  have  lost 
our  confidence  in  your  staying  power. 
America,  we  are  afraid  you  will  aban- 
don us,  and  we  will  have  to  face  a  radi- 
cal Iran  alone. 

The  Gulf  States  have  a  case  of  the 
Jitters,  and  they  have  a  clear  right  to 
that  case  of  the  Jitters.  Kuwait  ap- 
proached the  Soviet  Union  for  warship 
protection  last  November,  within  days 
of  the  public  revelation  of  this  admin- 
istration's secret  policy  of  selling 
lethal  arms  to  Iran  in  the  faint  hope 
of  busring  American  hostages'  freedom. 
The  Kuwaitis,  who  have  traditionally 
attempted  to  keep  diplomatic  lines 
open  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  the 
United  States*  calculated  shrewdly 
that  the  United  States  would  rise  to 
the  bait  and  would  agree  to  reflag  and 
protect  Kuwaiti  tankers  in  response  to 
a  Soviet  agreement  to  do  so. 

In  this  Kuwaiti  gambit  is  both  cyni- 
cism and  hope— a  cynicism  that  the 
only  incentive  for  the  United  States  to 
get  Involved  is  to  counter  the  Soviets, 
and  a  hope  that  the  United  States  will 
indeed  rise  to  the  challenge  and  dedi- 
cate the  forces  necessary  to  convince 
the  Gulf  States  that  the  Iran  arms 
sale  affair  was  an  aberration  and  that 
the  United  States  will  put  sound  pur- 
poses and  policies  into  place  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Is  develop- 
ing a  thorough  awareness  of  the  risks 
inherent  in  this  new  pnqiKwed  cmnmit- 
ment.  It  is.  as  well,  becoming  aware, 
unfortunately,  of  Just  how  damaging 
to  our  Nation's  credibility  the  esca- 
pades of  the  National  Security  CouncU 
and  other  complicitors  in  the  Iran- 
Contra  scandal  have  been. 

In  better  days,  we  might  have  dis- 
missed the  tanker  proposal  as  another 
half-baked  scheme;  and.  indeed,  it  is 
clear  that  the  administration  did  not 
think  through  its  implications:  What 
new  forces  would  be  needed;  what  new 
risks  had  developed,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  both  new  Iranian  weapons  and 
tactics  as  well  as  potential  Iranian  ter- 
rorist activities  directed  at  us  and  our 
friends  in  the  gulf. 

Mr.  President,  the  worst  way  to 
handle  a  bully  is  with  hesitation  and 
vacillation.  If  Iran  challoiges  our  in- 
terests, a  very  strong  respcHue  will  be 
welcomed  by  this  Senator.  That  is  the 
oidy  way  to  deal  with  a  bully.  But  if 
we  are  going  to  adopt  a  new  commit- 
ment, let  us  not  hide  behind  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas.  Let  us  not  hide 


•  Tha  "ballet"  •ymbol  idendlic*  ttatcmena  or  ioMrtioas  wliidi  are  noc  qwkcn  by  a  Member  of  die  Senate  on  tbe  floor. 
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behind  the  mtgeetkm  that  we  have 
got  to  keep  the  Pentan  Oulf  open  and 
f^«it  If  jn  more  out  of  the  Persian 
Oulf.  of  eoune  the  Sovleta  wUl  move 
In.  Nobody  It  advoeatlni  moving  out  of 
the  Penlan  Oulf . 

The  Senate  haa  moved  a  step  In  the 
right  direction.  By  91  to  6.  the  Senate 
ailopted  my  amendment  for  the  ad- 
iBinigtratkm  to  produce  a  oomprehen- 
ilve  ■MiiMiiirrt  of  the  eeeurlty  altua- 
tMn  In  the  gulf  aawdated  with  this 
propoML  The  report  was  to  Include  an 
Mnannent  of  the  cooperative  arrange- 
menu  to  be  put  Into  place  with  our 
alllea  and  friends,  a  sharing  arrange- 
ment, since  aU  our  Interests  are  at 
stake  here.  It  was  to  address  the  risks 
we  would  now  face  and  the  forces  nec- 
essary to  meet  those  risks.  The  classi- 
fied portion  of  that  repoft  was  deliv- 
ered last  night,  and  the  unclassified 
portion  is  to  arrive  today.  I  will  be 
ssklng  the  chairmen  of  the  Foreign 
Relations.  Armed  Servlcea.  and  Intelli- 
gence Committees,  to  provide  an  In- 
depth  assessment  of  the  diplomatic 
mllltar     and  Intdllgence  aspeds  of 
these  repOTts  hopefully  within  a  week. 
Hearings  aa  this  matter  have  already 
been  scheduled  by  two  of  those  com- 
mittees. The  Senate  needs  an  exhaus- 
tive, thoughtful  examination  of  the 
plan  now  submitted  to  the  Senate.  Is 
the  plan  complete?  Is  it  satisfactory? 
Does   it   merit   the   support   of    our 
people,  whose  sons  and  daughters  will 
be  Imi^ementlng  it?  At  bottom,  does 
the  admlnlstratkm  have  Its  act  togeth- 
er in  the  Persian  Oulf?  We  are  asking 
the   hard  questions,   and  we   expect 
solid  answers.  The  time  is  past  for 
half-baked,  poorly  developed  policies— 
the  vital  InteresU  of  this  Nation  and 
the  West  are  involved  In  the  Persian 
Oulf.   The   net   result   of   the    Iran- 
Contra  affair  Is  the  presence  of  Soviet 
warships  escorting  Kuwaiti-chartered 
Soviet  tankers  in  the  gulf.  That  Is  a 
sign  of  the  times.  It  Is  a  sign  of  bad 
policy,  of  secret  policy,  of  misplaced 
arrogance,  and  we  need  to  chart  a 
better  course  for  our  interests  in  the 
Persian  Oulf  region. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOONITION  OF  THE 
REPUBUCAN  LEADER 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Republican  leader  is  recog- 
nised. 


WHOSE  SMOKESCREEN  IS  IT 
ANYWAY? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  later  this 
morning  we  wOl  resume  debate  on 
«»*mp^ign  financing  legislation.  The 
debate  has  unfortunately,  but  I  sup- 
pose inevitably,  been  politicized. 
Charges  are  being  made  that  the  Re- 
publicans are  "obstructionists"— that 
we  are  antlreform— that  our  opposi- 
tion to  public  fliuuiclng  Is  merely  a 


"smokescreen"  for  our  opposition  to 
changing  the  status  quo. 

Well,  all  I  can  say  Is,  what  a  differ- 
ence a  year  makes.  A  year  ago  the 
campaign  finance  reform  bill  before 
the  Senate— the  so-called  Boren-Oold- 
water  package,  a  bipartisan  package- 
had  the  stipport  of  a  broad  coalition  of 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
There  were  some  differences  on  specif- 
ics, but  the  measure  had  significant 
support.  And  the  bill  did  not.  and  I  re- 
iterate did  not.  contain  public  financ- 
ing. 

One  might  ask  the  question  as  to 
why  public  financing  Is  now  suddenly 
an  essential  ingredient  In  campaign 
reform  when  it  was  not  last  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  discussion  of 
a  '■^'wp^tg"  finance  reform  measure 
should  be  based  on  the  supposition 
that  the  changes  will  ensure  broader— 
not  more  restricted— partlcipatl<m  in 
the  electoral  process. 

ptrauc  niiAiicnio 
Public  financing  of  Senate  cam- 
paigns impinges  on  an  individual's 
right  to  support  voluntarily  those  po- 
litical candidates  of  his  or  her  choice: 
public  financing  diminishes— not  in- 
creases—an individual's  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  political  process.  In 
fact.  I  beUeve  the  bUl  poses  serious 
questions  regarding  first  amendment 
riatiU  of  both  the  individual  contribu- 
tors and  the  candidates. 

During  the  weekends,  I  spend  a  lot 
of  time  traveling  around  the  country, 
speaking  to  ordinary  cltteens.  They're 
concerned  about  a  lot  of  things— about 
the  Federal  deficit,  about  arms  con- 
trol, about  crime;  I  do  not  get  a  lot  of 
questions  or  complaints  about  cam- 
paign financing.  So  I  raise  the  issue, 
because  here  in  Washington  it  appears 
to  be  a  priority  concern.  And  when  I 
ask  the  question  whether  these  people 
want  to  subsidise  Senate  campaigns 
with  their  taxes,  the  answer  is  a  re- 
sounding "No." 

Right  now  budget  conferees— at 
least  the  Democratic  ones— are  strug- 
gling to  come  up  with  a  fiscal  1988 
budget.  I  believe  if  you  asked  them, 
what  would  you  think  of  creating  a 
new  Government  "entitlement  pro- 
gram" costing  millions  of  dollars,  they 
would  not  look  kindly  upon  it.  And 
yet.  that  Is  what  public  financing  of 
Senate  campaigns  would  be— an  out- 
right subsidy  for  those  seeking  reelec- 
tion. 

oms  MXAinirarui.  Ksroufs 
Yet.  as  opposed  as  this  Senator  is  to 
public  financing,  there  are  other  ways 
In  which  we  can  make  meaningful 
changes  to  the  present  campaign  fi- 
nance system.  And  I  believe  the  com- 
promise package,  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor SisvaHS  last  week,  addresses  many 
of  those  concerns. 

For  Instance,  the  Stevens  amend- 
ment incorporates  those  limits  on  con- 
tributions for  both  individuals  and  po- 
litical  action   committees  that  were 


contained  in  the  Boren-Ooldwater  bill. 
This  adjustment  in  "contribution 
limits"  addresses  concerns  about  can- 
didate dependence  on  PAG  contribu- 
tions, and  allows  political  campaigns 
to  rely  more  on  the  individual  as  the 
traditional  source  of  funding. 

Key  to  the  success  of  any  significant 
campaign  reform,  in  my  opinion,  is  dis- 
closure. Common  Cause  calls  our  ciu*- 
rent  finance  system  a  "national  scan- 
dal"; and  the  Washington  Post  says 
the  system  is  "fundamentally  cor- 
rupt." Well.  Mr.  President,  if  any  por- 
tion of  our  ciurent  system  has  a  po- 
tential for  meeting  these  definitions,  it 
is  the  failure  of  the  system  to  provide 
for  full  reporting  of  political  expendi- 
tures. And  that  includes  the  disclosure 
of  "soft  money"  expenditures  by  cor- 
porations, labor  unions,  national  polit- 
ical parties  and  political  action  com- 
mittees for  activities  such  as  "get  out 
the  vote"  or  "voter  registration." 

I  am  also  willing  to  consider  limita- 
tions on  these  soft-money  contribu- 
tions and,  in  conjunction  with  such 
limitations,  a  further  tightening  of 
amounts  PAC's  can  contribute  to  can- 
didates. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who  support 
publicly  subsidized  elections  say  they 
are  ready  to  compromise;  yet  the  so- 
called  middle-ground  substitute  intro- 
duced last  week  is  simply  that— a  sub- 
stitute, and  no  real  compromise. 

The  bottom  line.  Mr.  President.  Is 
that  we  should  concentrate  our  efforts 
on  abuses  in  the  current  system,  cor- 
rect those  abuses,  and  eliminate  the 
loopholes. 

We  should  encourage  individual  in- 
volvement and  commitment.  We 
should  expect  that  those  seeking 
office  will  go  to  the  public,  not  the 
public  trough,  for  their  support. 

I  have  been  speaking,  as  I  have  trav- 
eled around  the  country  this  past 
weekend,  in  Iowa,  South  Dakota. 
North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Virgin- 
ia about  public  financing  of  our  cam- 
paigns, recognizing  as  one  of  the  po- 
tential candidates  in  1988  I  might  re- 
ceive public  financing. 

I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that  there  is  a 
great  concern  about  the  cost  of  cam- 
IMdgns— one  that  Is  shared  by  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  minority  leader,  all 
of  us  who  are  trying  to  find  some  way 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  skyrocketing 
cost  of  campaigns.  But  I  do  not  find 
any  great  support,  or  any  support  at 
all  for  that  matter,  for  taxpayers  fi- 
nancing our  campaigns  or  any  portion 
of  our  campaign  expenditures  on  such 
a  broad  scale. 

There  may  be  still  some  way— I  hope 
there  Is  some  way— that  we  can  come 
together  on  a  bipartisan  real  campaign 
finance  reform  package. 

The  Republicans  have  had  meetings. 
As  I  have  indicated  before,  there  are 
really  two  major  objections  on  this 


side.  One  is  public  financing,  which  I 
might  add  does  not  appear  in  the  big 
ads  beli>g  run  by  Common  Cause.  If 
that  is  the  case,  then  it  does  not 
comply  with  "truth  in  advertising."  be- 
cause this  is  a  public  financing  bill. 

The  American  voters.  I  assume, 
would  like  reform.  But  not  if  it  means 
saddling  them  with  additional  tax  bur- 
dens, especially  at  a  time  when  we  are 
talking  about  )150  billion  deHciU. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  point 
out— and  there  will  be  a  lot  of  debate 
on  this  later  today— that  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Stevshs  and  a 
number  of  cosponsors.  Isst  week,  in 
many  aspects  is  the  same  as  the 
Boren-Ooldwater  blU  of  last  year.  And 
I  would  point  out  that  in  addition  to 
that,  there  is  still  another  version  by 
Senators  Packwood  and  McConhkll. 

As  I  recall,  a  year  ago  the  thrust  of 
the  debate  and  the  news  editorials  was 
that  we  should  eliminate  or  reduce  the 
influence  of  political  action  commit- 
tees. We  are  prepared  to  do  that,  to 
lower  from  $5,000  to  $3,000  the 
amoun'  that  PAC's  can  contribute  and 
to  raise  what  individuals  might  con- 
tribute, or,  as  Senator  Packwood  and 
Senator  McCommi.  advocate,  zero  out 
PAC  contributions  altogether. 

So  a  year  ago  or  2  years  sgo  or  3 
years  ago  we  were  being  bombarded  by 
editorials  by  Common  Cause  and  by 
others  that  we  ought  to  eliminate 
PAC's.  Suddenly  that  is  not  even  in 
the  debate  anymore. 

Those  who  were  encouraging  the 
original  idea  have  suddenly  retreated 
from  that  position  and  have  found  a 
safe  harbor  in  taxpayer  financing  of 
our  campaigns. 

I  know  that  this  matter  is  of  some 
Importance.  Although  I  think  the  ur- 
gency is  less  than  it  was,  since  it  wiU 
not  apply  to  the  1988  elections.  It  will 
be  effective  in  1990. 

I  certainly  share  the  view  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  there  is  some  way  we 
can  achieve  real  reform  then  it  ought 
to  be  done. 

So  I  reiterate  there  are  not  really 
that  many  differences  between  what 
some  of  us  are  willing  to  do  this  year, 
and  what  some  were  willing  to  do  last 
year.  And  last  year  there  was  no  public 
financing— It  was  all  aimed  at  PAC's. 
This  year  the  majority  bill  does  not 
touch  PAC's.  It  is  all  aimed  at  public 
financing.  So  there  has  been  a  big.  big 
switch  in  position. 

So  if  we  go  back  to  last  year's  bill, 
drop  the  public  financing,  and  I  must 
say,  as  a  Republican,  a  member  of  the 
minority  party  now  in  the  Senate, 
when  you  start  putting  caps  on  ex- 
penditures you  are  in  effect  saying  the 
Republicans  who  are  trying  to  emerge 
in  the  South  are  not  going  to  have 
that  opportunity.  Because  I  think  any- 
body will  tell  you  If  we  are  limited  in 
some  areas,  and  are  not  given  the  op- 
portunity to  raise  more  funds  because 
Republicans  have  a  tougher  hill  to 


climb  in  certain  parts  of  the  country, 
then  we  are  never  going  to  succeed  in 
bresJilng  through  in  these  parts  of  the 
country.  That  may  not  be  correct,  but 
that  is  an  assumption  that  many 
people  have,  including  experts. 

It  would  seen  to  me  it  makes  no 
sense  to  lock  ourselves  into  a  cam- 
paign expendltiu^  limit  and  public  fi- 
nancing blU  and  then  not  applying  any 
of  these  provisions  to  the  House. 

So  I  am  not  certain  how  long  the 
detwte  may  continue.  But  I  do  hope, 
and  stiU  hope  and  believe,  that  there 
may  be  some  common  ground.  We 
have  a  number  of  Members  on  both 
sides.  I  think,  who  would  be  willing  to 
Join  in  that  effort. 

I  would  Just  say  to  the  majority 
leader,  if  we  are  so  concerned  about 
the  cost  of  fmp»iyn«  and  all  the  in- 
fluences in  campaigns— and  I  raise  one 
other  question,  then  why  are  we  not 
addressing  soft  money?  What  about  all 
the  phone  banks  that  organized  labor 
uses  in  Democratic  campaigns,  about 
99  percent  of  the  time?  That  is  not  a 
contribution,  that  is  not  reportable. 
There  is  nothing  about  that  in  this 
bill.  It  is  only  public  fiiuuicing  and 
putting  a  limit  on  expenditures.  It  is 
not  Just  labor  unions.  It  is  corpora- 
tions and  others,  and  we  are  not  trying 
to  drive  true  volunteers  off  the  politi- 
cal scene. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  fail  to 
address  one  of  the  big.  big  areas  of 
concern  and  big,  big  loopholes  in  all 
the  campaign  finance  laws,  so-called 
soft  money.  There  was  an  excellent 
story  in  the  Washington  Post  a  year 
ago  about  where  much  of  the  money 
comes  from  in  politics— Including  soft 
money.  You  do  not  even  have  to  dis- 
close it.  There  are  not  even  disclosure 
requirements. 

So  there  are  some  of  the  basic  ele- 
ments that  have  not  been  touched  on 
at  all  in  the  debate.  I  guess,  in  the 
final  analysis,  if  we  want  subsidized 
elections,  then  we  can  make  that  Judg- 
ment. But  I  think  there  is  a  middle 
ground  there  somewhere.  I  would 
hope  that  some  of  the  experts— and 
there  are  some  experts  on  both  sides— 
who  have  been  working  on  this  for 
months  and  months  may  yet  be  able 
to  come  to  some  agreement.  Because  I 
do  not  know  of  anyone  who  is  not  con- 
cerned about  the  escalating  campaign 
costs. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

JXm  1«,  1»T*:  BEHATI  COHVEHCS  IM  OLD 
SKIf  ATC  CHAlfBKR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Jiine 
16.  1976.  11  years  ago  today.  Senators 
proceeded  two-by-two  out  of  this 
Chamber,  across  the  beautiful  Bfinton 
tiles,  to  the  room,  40  paces  down  the 
hall,  that  served  as  the  Senate's  home 
between  1810  and  1859.  On  that  mem- 
orable occasion,  the  Senate  convened 
in  the  iUorious  gold.  red.  and  mahoga- 


ny Chamber  to  celebrate  its  stunning 
restoration.  Sitting  where  Webster. 
Clay,  and  Calhoun  once  debated  the 
crucial  issues  of  an  earlier  era.  the 
Senate  officially  dedicated  the  newly 
restored  Chamber. 

This  event,  occurring  less  than  1 
weeks  before  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
Nation's  independence,  nuuiied  the 
oilmination  of  an  extended  effort  to 
return  the  old  Chamber  to  its  present 
appearance.  In  the  l£id-1930's.  at  the 
end  of  the  Supreme  Court's  75-year 
residence  in  that  Chamber.  Senate 
leaders  sought  unsuccessful^  to 
obtain  funding  for  the  restoration. 
During  the  following  three  decades 
this  room  served  as  a  glorified  store- 
room, used  occasionally  as  a  sleeping 
area  during  all-night  filibusters,  and 
for  luncheons  and  conference  commit- 
tee meetings. 

FinaUy  in  1964.  through  the  dedicat- 
ed efforts  of  our  colleague,  Jomi  Srsir- 
iris.  funds  were  appropriated  to  under- 
take the  necessary  research,  and  to 
prepare  woiidng  drawings  and  specifi- 
cations. Architectural  historians,  cura- 
tors, archivists,  and  others  cooperated 
in  an  extraordinary  effort  to  consider 
all  appropriate  resources  to  achieve  an 
accurate  recreation.  Working  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  scores  of  artisans,  including 
cabinetmakers,  metalworkers,  and 
stonemasons,  translated  this  wealth  of 
detail  into  the  finished  Chamber. 

On  June  16.  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field, chairman  of  the  Senate  Commis- 
sion on  Art  and  Antiquities,  which 
oversaw  the  restoration;  Senator  Hugh 
Scott,  vice  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion; and  Vice  President  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller, happily  dedicated  the  Chamber 
"as  a  new  shrine  of  American  liberty." 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader. 


SENATORIAL  CAMPAION 
FINANCINO  REFORM 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  very  great  care  and  atten- 
tion to  the  comments  that  have  be«a 
made  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Those  have  been  helpful  com- 
ments. 

I  think  It  is  regrettable,  however, 
that  this  debate  is  being  framed  in  the 
context  of  partisanship— in  other 
words,  that  it  is  a  Democratic  bill— and 
that  is  unf  ortimate.  It  is  not  a  Demo- 
cratic biU.  It  is  not  a  RepubUcan  bilL 
It  is  not  a  Democratic  problem  and  it 
is  not  a  Republican  problem,  but  it  is  a 
very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  President,  anybody  who  wants  a 
breakthrough  in  some  parts  of  the 
coimtry.  as  stated  by  my  good  friend. 
Mr.  Dole,  should  seek  that  break- 
through on  the  basis  of  the  issues. 
That  breakthrough  should  come  on 
the  basis  of  debate,  public  debate,  on 
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the  taiMs.  on  the  ktoolodes.  on  the 
pgritlona  of  candklatet.  The  hreak- 
throagh  ihould  not  come  on  the  basis 
of  who  can  rmlse  the  most  money  or 
who  can  spend  the  most  money- 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  legislation 
to  bring  about  real,  genuine  reform  In 
,^-.p«iyr>  ftnandng  would  be  the  way 
to  pivh  us  to  that  improved  situation 
In  which  the  breakthroughs  to  parties 
and  to  candidates  can  come  on  the 
basis  of  where  they  stand  on  the 
public  issues  of  the  day. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  would  have  to 
say  that  I  do  not  believe  there  can  be 
any  genuine  campaign  ref  onn  unless 
there  are  Hir«*«**^'~  <»  campaign  ex- 
penditures. The  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  iprsiri  of  public  financing. 
Well,  this  has  been  debated  on  both 
al^lf^  I  understand  how  Senators  can 
have  a  genuine,  sincere,  conscientious 
poattlon  on  that  subject,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  we  really  can  have  genuine 
^w^P*iyn  (inandng  reform  without  a 
limitation  on  expenditures. 

Ifay  I  say  to  my  friend.  Senator 
Doui—  'Od  he  is  my  friend— that  he 
says  that  basic  elements  have  not  yet 
been  touched  on  in  this  bill.  L«t  us 
touch  on  thoae  bask  elements.  Let  us 
vote  cloture  and  let  us  get  Into  those 
basic  elemente.  soft  moneys,  whatever, 
let  us  get  into  those  elements  if  Sena- 
tots  wish  to  do  that.  But  we  cannot  get 
into  them  as  long  as  we  cannot  get  60 
votes  to  invoke  cloture. 

So  I  would  appeal  to  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  and 
other  Republicans— and  I  know  that 
there  are  those  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  who  want  genuine  reform.  I  Imow 
that  some  of  them  want  to  vote  for  a 
bill  that  will  give  us  genuine,  real,  ef- 
fective, meaningful  campaign  financ- 
ing reform.  But  they  cannot  do  it  as 
long  as  we  cannot  get  60  votes  to  shut 
off  what  is.  in  fact,  a  f Ulbuater. 

There  are  those  on  that  side  who  I 
think  would  like  to  vote  for  cloture, 
but  the  Republican  conference  has 
met  and  taken  a  stand  as  a  bloc 
agidnst  involtlng  cloture,  against 
public  financing,  and  against  a  limita- 
tion on  campaign  spending. 

Ifaybe  there  is  a  way.  I  do  not  know. 
There  may  be  a  way  to  get  around  the 
constitutional  problem  and  avoid 
public  finuidng— I  have  not  found 
that  way.  but  I  am  certainly  open  to 
continuing  to  search— but  there  is  no 
way  to  pretend  to  this  country  that  we 
are  passing  meaningful,  genuine,  effec- 
tive, real  reform  without  a  llmiUtlon 
on  campaign  spending. 

But  at  least.  I  would  appeal  to  all 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
vote  for  cloture. 

Now  I  do  not  suffer  under  any  illu- 
sions that  we  are  going  to  get  cloture 
today.  We  not  only  have  the  problem 
of  getting  60  Senators  to  vote  for  clo- 
ture, but  we  have  a  problem  with  Sen- 
ators who  are  absent  today.  And  I 
cannot  blame  those  who  are  opposed 
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to  cloture  for  that,  because  they  could 
be  absent  or  they  could  be  here  and 
the  outcome  is  the  same. 

I^)r  those  of  us  who  are  for  cloture, 
if  we  are  not  here  to  cast  our  vote  for 
cloture,  then.  Mr.  President,  we  our- 
selves are  partly  at  fault. 

I  thank  the  Republican  leader.  I 
know  that  he  is  in  a  position  of  want- 
ing campaign  reform.  He  has  some 
problems  with  it.  But  I  think  some  of 
those  problems  can  probably  be  dealt 
with  if  we  can  invoke  cloture  and  get 
on  with  the  debate. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  aU  Senators 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  11  ajn.. 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The   Chair  recognises  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 


WHY  AMERICA  DOESN'T  NEED 
KKWER  AND  BIGGER  BANKS 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.     Mr.     President. 
George  Gould  and  the  Treasury  are  at 
it  .gain.  Under  Secretary  Gould  repre- 
sents big  money  luid  big  business  at  its 
very  biggest.  He  is  the  Mr.  Big.  He  Is 
the  prime  advocate  of  bigness  in  an  ad- 
ministration that  iB  to  big   business 
what  Babe  Ruth  was  to  the  New  York 
Yankees.    Anyone    who    thlnJts    the 
country  suffers  from  a  merger  mania 
has  seen  nothing  yet.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  past  year  the  country  has  endured 
9  of  the  10  biggest  mergers  in  Its  histo- 
ry. But  to  Mr.  Gould  the  merger  busi- 
ness is  lagging.   It  should   be  much 
better  and  especially  much  bigger.  He 
especially  would  like  to  see  the  Na- 
tion's big  banks  get  with  it.  Now  the 
fact  is  that  our  big  banks  are  growing. 
They  are  growing  very  fast.  They  are 
already  enormous.  Consider  the  meas- 
ures of  bigness.  Our  big  banks  employ 
tens  of  thousands  of  people,  far  more 
than  our  biggest  banks  have  ever  em- 
ployed before.  They  have  assets  and 
deposits  much  bigger  than  they  have 
ever  been  in  the  past.  They  are  up  to 
their  neck  in  foreign  lending.  In  fact 
they  have  surpassed  their  lending  to 
foreign  countries  by  record  margins. 
But  that  is  not  enough  for  Mr.  Gould. 
It  apparently  does  not  matter  to  Mr. 
Gould  that  some  of  these  loans  are 
weak.  He  is  not  phased  by  the  fact 
that  Chase  Manhattan  had  to  take  a 
hit  of  one  and  three-quarter  billions  In 
its  reserve  against  losses  in  third  coun- 
try loans  in  the  current  quarter,  or 
that  Citibank  took  a  mammoth  $3  bil- 
lion sociieroo  to  its  reserve  to  offset 
the  weakness  of  its  LDC  loans. 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  worry  Mr.  Gould 
that    our    biggest    banks    have    been 


among  our  weakest  performers  by  the 
measure  of  the  free  market.  Until  a 
few  years  ago  Bank  America,  for  in- 
stance, was  the  biggest  bank  in  the 
country  and  in  the  world.  It  was  the 
biggest.  But  was  it  making  money? 
Bank  America  discovered  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  bigness  and  suc- 
cess. This  biggest  of  all  banks  has  suf- 
fered a  very  rocky  time  for  several 
years  now.  and  in  spite  of  changes  in 
management.  The  Continental  Illinois 
Bank  of  Chicago  was  a  big  bank  by 
most  standards.  Was  it  successful?  No, 
it  collapsed.  It  was  Ijailed  out  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Most  of  the  10 
biggest  banks  in  our  coimtry  are  not 
failing,  but  they  are  not  doing  very 
well  either.  One  measure  of  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  any  free  market  eco- 
nomic   Institution   is    how   well    it   is 
doing  with  hard  headed  investors.  The 
answer  for  our  biggest  banks  is  not 
well.  Not  well  at  all.  In  fat  the  average 
price  of  the  stock  of  our  10  biggest 
banks   U   about   six    times   earnings. 
That  is  leas  than  half  the  price  that 
other  firms  listed  on  the  stock  ex- 
changes are  doing.  For  these  really  big 
banks    It    is    worse.    Some    regional 
banks— banks  that  are  only  a  quarter 
to  half  the  size  of  the  10  biggest— are 
selling  at  close  to  30  times  their  earn- 
ings. Secretary  Gould  and  his  friends 
call  the  free  market  the  real  measure. 
I  agree.  So  the  free  market  tells  us 
that  It  is  not  bigness  that  spells  suc- 
cess. It  is  competence.  It  is  prudence. 
And  these  qualities  come  with  man- 
ageable slse.  What  does  that  mean? 
That  means  operating  an  entity  that  is 
big  enough  to  compete  in  profitable 
markets  but  small  enough  for  compe- 
tent management  to  control  it. 

Mr.  Gould  and  others  have  looked  to 
Japan  and  they  have  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion that  is  superficially  plausible.  But 
it  does  not  stand  up.  The  Japanese 
now  have  the  biggest  banks  In  the 
world.  Of  the  world's  six  biggest 
banks,  five  are  Japanese,  one— Citi- 
bank—is  American.  To  Gould  that 
means  we  need  9  or  10  more  Citibanks. 
To  achieve  those  big  banks  Gould 
would  like  Congress  to  promptly  bring 
on  nationwide  branching,  permit 
banks  to  get  Into  the  same  securities. 
Insurance,  real  esUte  businesses  that 
have  been  denied  American  banks 
during  the  50  years  of  the  Glass-Stea- 
gle  Act.  But  that  is  not  enough.  Gould 
also  would  like  to  push  our  biggest 
commercial  and  industrial  firms  into 
banking.  He  would  breach  the  firm 
line  that  has  throughout  our  history 
separated  banking  from  commerce. 
Bankers  would  no  longer  deal  with 
borrowers  at  arms  length.  They  would. 
In  fact.  In  many  cases  be  owned  by 
their  borrowers.  Just  think  of  It.  In 
this  country  very  big  banks  are  not  al- 
lowed to  fall.  They  have  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  Federal  Government 
barktng  up  their  deposits,  and  a  long 


line  of  precedents  going  back  through 
the  Continental  Bank,  the  Franklin 
National,  and  many  others  that  assure 
the  Federal  Government  stands  by 
ready  to  rescue  any  troubled  big  bank. 
So  Mr.  Gould  wants  to  see  most  of 
American  banking  big.  He  also  wants 
big  industry  to  be  free  to  own  them. 
Does  this  mean  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  bail  out  Sears  Roebuck  and 
its  iaanking  subsidiary  or  American  Ex- 
press or  Ford  or  General  Motors? 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  if  Mr. 
Gould  really  wants  to  emulate  the 
Japanese  banks,  changing  the  law  to 
permit  our  biggest  commercial  and  In- 
dustrial firms  to  own  banlLS  would  not 
do  it.  The  Japanese  prohibit  firms 
that  are  Involved  in  commerce  and  in- 
dustry from  owning  banks  for  exactly 
the  same  reason  that  we  do.  They 
value  the  safety  and  soundness  of 
their  banks.  They  also  recognize  the 
corrupting  conflict  of  Interest  that 
would  be  Involved  in  ending  the  sepa- 
ration of  commerce  and  banldng. 
What  is  more,  the  Japanese  have  their 
own  C'ass-Steagle.  They  do  prohibit 
banks  Irom  the  Itlnd  of  securities  un- 
derwriting in  long-term  debt  and  equi- 
ties that  brought  on  the  scandals  that 
In  turn  created  Glass-Steagle  and 
ended  such  underwriting  in  our  coun- 
try in  the  1930's. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  record 
that  American  banks  are  not  compet- 
ing vigorously  and  effectively  with  the 
Japanese  banks  and  other  banks.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Chairman,  Paul 
Volcker,  has  testified  many  times  to 
the  efficiency  and  success  of  American 
banks— present  American  lianks— In 
international  banldng  competition. 

Earlier  this  year  I  asked  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Chairman,  Paul  Volcker, 
why  the  Japanese  now  have  larger 
tMUtks  than  we  have  and  whether  this 
constituted  a  disadvantage  for  Ameri- 
can banking.  We  should  ponder  his  re- 
spotae  long  and  hard.  Here  it  is: 

Japanese  banks  are  the  largest  in  the 
world  partly  because  the  Japanese  yen  has 
been  appreciating  in  value,  partly  because 
they  have  a  highly  concentrated  banking 
system,  and  partly  because  that  country  is 
now  demonstrating  an  enormous  capacity  to 
save  internally  and  externally.  I  have  not 
beard  any  concern  over  the  years  that  U.S. 
banks  are  not  active  competitors  Interna- 
tionally. They  have  been  at  the  cutting  edge 
of  International  banking  competition  and 
we  have  very  active  International  competi- 
tors among  the  American  banlu.  They  are 
certainly  among  the  most  active,  if  not  the 
most  active,  in  the  Eurodollar  market,  right 
on  the  doorstep  of  all  the  European  banks. 
International  competition  is  as  much  a 
matter  of  quality  as  It  Is  size,  once  you  get 
beyond  a  certain  threshold.  Obviously  you 
need  some  substantial  size  to  compete  Inter- 
nationally. 

I  would  point  out  that  even  in  Japan 
the  most  active,  forceful,  aggressive, 
international  competitor  Is  the  Bank 
of  Tokyo  which  ranks  29th.  It's  one  of 
the  smaller  worldwide  and  is  one  of 
the  smaller  Japanese  banks.  You  dont 


need  to  be  the  biggest  one  in  the 
world— the  biggest  Inuiklng  organiza- 
tion in  the  world  happens  to  be  an 
American  t>ank.  but  it  doesn't  require 
that  you  dominate  that  top  ten. 

This  country  does  not  need  Just  a 
few  megabanks.  We  do  not  need  bigger 
banks.  We  need  better  banks.  And 
what  makes  banks  better?  The  same 
element  that  makes  aU  of  us  better.  It 
Is  called  conu>etition.  With  our  system 
of  11.000  independent  banks  compet- 
ing In  dmnestlc  American  as  well  as 
foreign  markets,  we  have  the  best  and 
the  most  competitive  banking  system 
in  the  world,  and  the  two  go  together. 
No  one  can  convince  this  Senator  that 
we  can  secure  more  competition  if  we 
reduce  the  number  of  banlu  and  con- 
centrate most  of  financial  resources  In 
nine  megabanks.  Fewer  banks  means 
less  competition.  Yes.  the  big  banks 
would  be  fatter,  in  fact  much  fatter. 
But  would  they  be  more  efficient?  Not 
on  the  basis  of  the  record. 


NAVY  MAKES  SIGNIFICANT 
MOVE  FOR  CIVILIAN  WOMEN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  commend  the  Navy  for 
removing  restrictions  which  formerly 
kept  female  civilian  technicians  from 
testing  their  work  on  submarine  sea 
truils.  This  bold  move  lays  to  rest  the 
5-year  case  of  Pamella  Dovlak  Celli 
who  has  been  appealing  to  the  Navy 
and  finally  to  the  courts  for  the  right 
to  do  her  job  at  Sea.  Ms.  Dovlak's  case 
has  long  been  a  sore  point  for  Navy  ci- 
vilian and  military  women,  and  I  com- 
mend Secretary  Webb  for  putting  case 
behind  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  which  outline 
this  case  and  the  Navy's  recent  deci- 
sion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkoro.  as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  16. 19871 

WoMKif  Cleared  res  8t»i(Aitii«x  Trials 
(By  Molly  Moore) 

Navy  Secretary  James  H.  Webb  Jr.,  revers- 
ing a  policy  the  Navy  had  already  concluded 
was  discriminatory,  announced  yesterday 
that  women  civUlan  employes  will  be  al- 
lowed to  participate  in  submarine  sea  trials 
on  the  same  basis  as  men. 

For  Pamella  M.  Doviak  Celli,  a  42-year-old 
mechanical  engineering  technician  at  the 
Portsmouth.  N.H.  Naval  Shipyard,  the 
ruling  ended  a  five-year  dispute  over  regiila- 
tions  that  barred  her  from  a  trial  cruise  on 
a  submarine  she  was  helping  to  repair  in 
November  1982. 

The  Navy's  grievance  procedures  had  es- 
tablished that  the  policy  discriminated 
against  women,  and  Celli  was  offered  finan- 
cial compensation,  which  she  rejected  be- 
cause the  service  would  not  guarantee  a 
change  in  the  rules.  The  Elqual  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  also  said  the  Navy 
had  discriminated  against  CeUl  and  ordered 
the  service  to  change  its  policies. 

Webb's  decision  reverses  the  position  of 
his  predecessor,  John  F.  Lehman  Jr.,  who 


rejected  the  Navy's  findtngs  of  discrimina- 
tion, appealed  the  EEOC  rulings  and  re- 
fused to  implement  its  orders  to  revise  the 
rules. 

Barely  two  months  ago,  Celli  had  taken 
her  case  to  the  federal  court  in  Portland. 
Me.,  to  try  to  push  the  Navy  Into  changing 
its  rules. 

Yesterday's  dedslCKi  applies  only  to  civil- 
ian employes  and  does  not  include  female 
sailors.  Navy  officials  said.  A  Navy  spokes- 
man said  the  decision  would  affect  "a  large 
number"  of  female  employes,  but  said  spe- 
cific numbers  were  unavaOaUe  yesterday. 

Webb  also  ordered  that  Celli  be  awarded 
attorneys'  fees  for  her  legal  battle  as  well  as 
back  pay,  overtime  and  benefits  she  would 
have  received  If  she  had  been  pennitted  to 
embark  on  the  US8  Kamehameha's  sea  trial 
in  November  1982. 

Under  the  new  rules,  men  and  women  will 
be  provided  separate  berthing  accommoda- 
tions on  the  submarines,  but  "separate  sani- 
tary facilities  are  not  required."  a  Navy 
statement  said.  Sea  trials  usually  last  two  to 
nine  days. 

[From  the  Boston  Olobe,  June  14, 19871 

WoKAM  Fights  Navt  on  Allsgbd  Sex  Bias 
(By  cnare  Kittredge) 

Dover.  N.H.— Pamella  Doviak  Cell!  says 
it's  unnerving  to  sue  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  "I  may  sound  like  I've  got  it  down  pat 
because  I've  been  at  it  for  so  long,"  she  said, 
putting  PVench  fries  on  a  plate  for  her  17- 
year-old  son. 

"But  you  always  wonder  'what  are  they 
going  to  do  to  me  because  of  this?  What  is 
this  going  to  cost  me  in  the  long  run?'  Am  I 
ever  going  to  feel  like  I've  won?" 

For  five  years,  this  42-year-old  Dover 
woman  has  t>een  going  about  the  bureau- 
cratic business  of  contesting  a  Navy  policy 
forbidding  her  from  working  on  submarines 
during  sea  trials. 

As  her  case  has  extended  over  time,  she 
has  remarried  and  acquired  another  last 
name.  Her  son  and  daughter  have  grown  up. 
Her  pile  of  documents  has  risen  to  4  feet. 
And  the  case  has  grown  from  a  simple  com- 
plaint filed  in  the  EXiual  Employment  Office 
of  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  where 
she  works,  to  a  civil  lawsuit  filed  on  her 
behalf  by  the  American  Civil  liberties 
Union  in  US  District  Court  in  Portland. 

The  charge:  tiiat  the  Navy  failed  to 
comply  with  a  US  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portimlty  Commission  ruling  that  she  was 
discriminated  against  because  of  her  sex.  in 
violation  of  Title  VII  of  the  Ovl  RighU  Act 
of  1964. 

Tomorrow,  the  Justice  Department  is  ex- 
pected to  respond.  But  the  case  may  not  end 
there.  According  to  Hampton  attorney 
Joseph  McKlttrick.  oocounael  with  the 
ACLU,  her  case  may  eventually  reach  the 
US  Supreme  Court. 

The  Navy  and  Justice  Department  will  not 
comment  on  the  case,  but  McKlttrick  says 
that  for  the  Navy,  the  stakes  are  enormoua 
"This  is  one  of  the  last  holds  the  Navy  has 
on  an  all-male  world." 

"Civil  rights  laws  prohibit  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex,  race,  national  origin,  re- 
ligion, age  and  handicap."  said  Isabelle  KaU 
Plnzler,  director  of  the  ACLITs  Women's 
Rights  Project.  "If  the  Navy  geU  away  with 
this,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  civilian  em- 
ployees of  all  the  branches  of  the  military 
could  be  deprived  of  protection  under  those 
laws." 

Of  the  8.000  civilians  working  at  the  ship- 
yard. 1.000  are  women.  "The  Pam  Doviaks 
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t.hai   havf>   hMm    votnc   throuffh   mv    would  be  reimbursed  ud  to  one-third    tion.  The  Jaoaneae  demand  that  we 
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of  Um  ItMB  u*  Um  Roite  the  Rhreten  of 
Um  IMOi.**  Mid  Cwolyn  Baenft.  director  of 
Um  Woaan  and  Um  MillUry  ProjMt  of  Uw 
WOMBI  lOttlty  AeUoo  UM1M. 

But  CslU  Mjv  alM  do«  not  fed  Ukc  a 
■ymboL  Ste  tint  etaOM  a  man'*  Job  at  Um 
rtilpyaid  bMMM*  alM  «■•  dlTOCced  with  two 
chlldnB  and  neodad  ttM  moiMy.  aba  aakU 
•mraiMb  "Opward  MobOlty."  a  Navy  pro- 
^^antetcmd  to  attnot  pMPle  to  technical 
Jotaa.  alM  baeame  a  methanltal  anclnaarlnc 
^^^■fa^Mt  In  the  Ship  aOendng  Branch. 
^rf>iiM  to  heap  autaa  qnlat  underwater. 

8a»  tital  work  to  part  of  the  Job.  It  haa 
had  Ma  tragadtaa.  In  IM*.  the  U88  Thraabar 
want  down  duiliw  aea  triato  with  IM  men 
on  board.  But  aea  triato  are  to  CeUl  what 
teat  drtvaa  are  to  ear  inechantoa. 

•ffhen  a  team  to  ■arignri  to  overhaul  a 
boat,  the  laat  part  of  the  Job  to  lotnc  on  aea 
trIalB.''  aba  MkL  A  typical  aeven-day  aea 
trial  can  mean  10  pereent  of  her  annual  pay. 
Man  with  aea  trial  experience  get  promoted. 

In  IMl.  OeOI  waa  allowed  on  the  U88 
nrnjamtn  Pranklln  for  aea  trials.  "I  waa 
berthed  by  mjraelf.  We  uaed  the  bathroom 
one  at  a  ttaa.  aa  we  do  on  aliplanea."  But  In 
November  IMS.  aha  waa  denied  aea  trial 
work  on  the  aub'a  aiater  ship,  the  U88  Ka- 
imlieiiwha 

She  ftl#d  aoomplatait.  A  year  later,  a  Navy 
hiiMtto  or  found  that  the  had  been  dia- 
iibiiliiaUnl  acalnat  on  the  basis  of  her  aex.  A 
yaar  after  that,  the  Navy's  Chief  of  Naval 
OparatloiM  agreed  and  offered  to  settle  for 
back  pay  but  did  not  gbarantee  her  access  to 
gM  triala.  Thouch  other  women  In  CeUl's 
poattten  have  aettled  at  thto  point,  she  re- 
fund. 

Anotho-  year  went  by.  In  November  1M5. 
the  Navy  ruled  that  lU  dectolon  u>  bar  CeUl 
waa  mfUtary  and  that  her  complaint  did  not 
fall  under  the  purview  of  TlUe  VII  of  the 
ClvU  RlchU  Act.  But  OeUl  says  she  is  not  ar- 
gabM  that  women  should  go  into  combat. 
The  submarine  to  unarmed,  she  said.  Most 
of  the  men  on  board  are  dvUlana. 

She  appealed  to  the  US  Bqual  Opportuni- 
ty Commtoakm.  which  ruled  In  her  favor. 
Refuataic  a  Navy  appeal,  the  EKOC  ordered 
the  Navy  to  comply.  When  the  Navy  re- 
fuaed.  OeUl  fUed  suit  in  liareh. 

In  the  aacanttane.  thto  spring,  a  Federal 
Dtotrlet  Court  Jtidge  in  San  Diego  ruled 
agaliMt  Olenda  Bledsoe,  s  civWan  who  had 
sued  the  Navy  for  denial  of  sea  trial  work  on 
an  aircraft  carrier.  Though  CeUi  expecu  the 
Navy  to  use  thto  ruling  agalnat  her.  she  says 
the  Dkntonr  caae  to  different.  Aside  from 
doing  a  different  job  on  a  different  veaael. 
she  aald  Bledaoe  was  allowed  aea  trial  work 
before  and  after  her  denial  and  has  been  on 
■ea  triato  staioe.  "The  Judge  ruled  that  her 
denial  waa  an  laolated  caae." 

CeUl's  case  to  not  Isolated.  As  it  drags  on, 
the  men  in  her  section  go  on  more  sea  triato. 
She  does  not. 

"People  have  asked  me.  Why  haven't  you 
given  up?' "  she  said  "For  one  thing.  I  still 
have  the  same  Job.  I  Just  want  to  do  the  Job 
I  already  have." 
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JUNE  OOIX>EN  FLEECE 
AWARDED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  won 
the  Golden  Fleece  Award  for  June  for 
gpendlnc  $611,623  to  gild  one  medlum- 
gtaed  room  In  the  old  Executive  Office 
BuikUns.  which  Is  next  door  to  the 
White  House.  They  were  ready  to  go 
on  to  six  other  offices,  including  the 


lair  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
MmnMcment  and  Budget  at  a  cost  of 
$738,000.  but  suddenly  "deferred" 
theae  plans  after  my  inquiries. 

The  taxpayers  may  have  saved  mil- 
Uons  because  somebody  had  an  attack 
of  common  sense.  But  now  I  know  how 
Charlie  Brown  feels  when  Lucy  holds 
the  football  and  good  old  Charlie  Is 
ready  to  kick  it  Into  the  next  cotmty. 
only  to  have  Lucy  jerk  it  away  kt  the 
last  moment. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Executive 
Office,  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration—the  Government's  housekeep- 
ing agency— was  in  the  midst  of  ren- 
ovating the  interior  of  the  old  Execu- 
Uve  Office  Building.  It  is  home  to 
many  top  officials  of  the  execuUve 
branch,  including  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Thif  renovation  started  rather  mod- 
estly. Published  reports  Indicate  that 
GSA  had  earlier  renovated  three  li- 
braries, the  east  rotunda,  and  four 
domes  at  a  total  cost  of  about 
$400,000. 

But  like  so  many  Government  pro- 
grams, this  renovation  soon  went  from 
cost-conscious  modesty  to  big-spending 
opulence.  The  Executive  Office  then 
approved  renovating  one  medium-slied 
room,  which  most  recently  was  used 
by  Vice  Presidents  but  in  the  past  had 
hoised  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
What  did  this  one-room  renovation 
cost?  Not  $100,000.  nor  even  $400,000. 
but  a  staggering  $611,623  was  shelled 
out  by  the  taxpayers.  Thto  office  is 
now  to  be  used  for  "ceremonial  func- 
tions and  conferences."  but  remained 
unused  as  of  mid-April. 

When  asked  if  any  other  offices 
were  going  to  be  renovated,  the  GSA 
repUed  on  April  14.  1987.  that,  "Yes.  a 
project  to  renovate  rooms  252  and  254 
is  in  the  procurement  process.  Future 
projects  are  planned  for  rooms  226. 
231.  232.  and  236."  Rooms  252  and  254 
are  occupied  by  the  EMrector  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
GSA  officials  reported  that  the  work 
in  these  rooms  would  cost  over 
$500,000,  and  had  an  artist's  depiction 
of  the  renovated  office.  Workmen  had 
already  started  stripping  the  walls. 

My  staff  visited  the  old  Executive 
Office  Building  to  see  how  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  had  been  spent.  They  re- 
ported that  the  work  was  Indeed  beau- 
tiful. They  walked  over  to  the  OMB 
Director's  office  to  see  what  was 
planned,  and  admired  the  artist's  de- 
pletion. But  as  taxpayers  themselves, 
they  came  away  wondering  why  the 
work  needed  to  be  done  now,  given  the 
size  of  the  deficit— a  sentiment  I 
shared. 

Over  the  telephone,  we  asked  for 
some  additional  Information  regarding 
the  work  planned,  but  the  Executive 
Office  was  getting  antsy.  So  on  May 
19,  1987.  I  asked  in  writing  for  the  ad- 
ditional information  regarding  this 
work:  Who  occupied  the  offices  now. 


who  would  after  renovation,  the  cost, 
and  the  historical  significance  of  the 
offices.  This  Inquiry  evidently  caused 
some  consternation  In  the  Executive 
Office.  A  reply,  dated  June  8.  1987 
sUted  that  the  $738,000  renovation  of 
the  Director's  office,  instead  of  being 
In  the  proctuwnent  process  "has  been 
deferred."  Note  that  this  project  has 
been  deferred,  not  eliminated.  GSA 
went  on  to  say  "No  firm  dates  have 
been  established  for  any  of  the  other 
rooms." 

It  now  looks  as  If  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is 
going  to  have  to  wait  to  have  his  office 
fancied  up.  This  Senator  is  glad  to  see 
that  economy  does  begin  at  home,  at 
least  after  a  little  elbow  nudging.  But 
for  spending  $611,623  to  fix  one  office, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
richly  deserves  this  month's  fleece, 
even  after  giving  credit  for  a  late- 
blooming  passion  for  saving  the  tax- 
payers' money. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCING  REFORM 
Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  Interest  to  the  remarks  by 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  in 
regard  to  the  campaign  finance  bill 
and  I  heard  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  debate  that  has  Involved  some  of 
us  on  that  very  Important  Issue.  I 
think  most  of  my  colleagues  do  not 
understand  that  this  Senator  Is  not  for 
and  never  has  been  for  and  probably 
never  will  be  for  any  great  amount  of 
taxpayer  money  used  to  finance  cam- 
paigns. I  think  aU  of  this  talk  about 
how  much  PAC's  can  contribute  or 
not,  whether  they  can  give  to  candi- 
dates and  whether  we  should  limit 
that,  or  whether  we  should  allow  them 
to  give  money  to  the  political  parties 
and  then  have  them  filter  It  down  to 
the  candidate,  and  all  of  the  other 
Issues  that  we  talk  about,  including.  I 
think,  the  objectives  that  this  Senator 
has  to  the  bill  that  is  before  us.  is  that 
the  bUl  essentially  says  that  we  are 
not  going  to  be  doing  very  much  about 
limiting  the  amount  of  obscene  money 
that  is  spent  In  campaigns,  but  Is  being 
sidetracked  by  the  debate  over  wheth- 
er or  not  we  should  have  public  financ- 
ing of  campaigns  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

All  of  this,  it  seems  to  me,  takes  the 
eye  off  what  1  think  Is  the  real  ball. 
That  point  was  made  by  the  majority 
leader  today  when  he  brought  out  the 
fact  that  essentially  we  are  never 
going  to  have  the  cure  to  this  disease 
that  has  set  In  and  which  is  spreading 
throughout  our  legislative  process 
until  we  have  some  type  of  constitu- 
tionally accepted  langtiage  that  limits 
the  amount  of  money  that  anyone  can 
spend  In  a  campaign. 

I  have  been  talking  to  some  of  my 
colleagues  and  would  like  to  lay  out  in 
the  next  minute  or  so  some  thoughts 


that  have  been  going  through  my 
mind. 

I  know  that  we  have  a  serious  prob- 
lem with  the  Stipreme  Court  decision 
that  says  any  time  you  try  and  say  you 
cannot  spend  more  than  this  amount 
of  money,  generally  based  on  a  per- 
centage of  population  in  a  given  State, 
that  you  are  interfering  with  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  an  individual  who 
may  want  to  spend  their  own  money 
for  their  own  campaign. 

While  I  do  not  agree  wlUi  that  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  I  recognize  and 
reaUxe  that  it  is  a  point  that  might  be 
well  made,  constitutionally. 

I  am  wondering,  since  I  want  to  con- 
tinue to  focus  my  attention  on  limiting 
the  amoimt  of  money  that  can  be 
spent.  If  we  could  not  devise  some  kind 
of  a  proposition,  complicated  as  it 
might  be.  to  go  ahead  and  outline  how 
much  money  could  be  spent  in  a  cam- 
paign for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Let  us  take  Nebraska  for  an  exam- 
ple. If  through  some  formula,  to  use 
$1  million  for  the  sake  of  discussion,  if 
the  llD-'t  was  $1  million  in  Nebraska, 
and  if  candidate  A  maintained  that 
limit  but  candidate  B  was  a  very  rich 
individual  or  was  an  Individual  that 
had  the  ability  to  raise  vast  amounts 
of  money  so  that  that  candidate  B 
could  spent  $5  million  in  Nebraska,  I 
think  on  the  face  of  it  that  might  not 
decide  the  election  in  Nebraska  but 
from  another  viewpoint  it  might  tend 
to  Influence  it  unfairly. 

What  would  be  wrong  with  some 
kind  of  a  piece  of  legislation  that  said 
when  candidate  A  lived  up  to  his  $1 
million  on  a  tightly  reported  mecha- 
nism that  candidate  B  would  be  obli- 
gated to  also:  that  we  would  require 
when  candidate  B  went  over  the  $1 
million  limit  he  would  be  required 
under  the  law  to  print  on  the  televi- 
sion tul>e,  on  his  newspaper  advertis- 
ing, on  his  direct  mall,  that  this  adver- 
tising is  paid  for  through  the  candi- 
date's fimd  over  and  above  the  amount 
authorized  for  expenditure  for  senato- 
rial campaigns  in  Nebraska? 

To  put  it  another  way,  it  would  pe- 
nalize that  Individual  with  unlimited 
funds  that  he  would  have  to  advise  the 
public  that  he  is  spending  more  money 
ttian  the  law  outlines  and  that  the  law 
provides  tliat  he  can  still  do  that  so 
long  as  he  has  that  statement,  that 
disclaimer,  if  you  will,  to  search  for  a 
word,  that  would  indicate  to  the  public 
that  this  candidate  B  Is  spending  an 
inordinate  amount  of  money  In  the 
view  of  the  law  passed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States? 

It  seems  to  me  that  further  refine- 
ment of  that  principle,  Mr.  President, 
might  go  to  the  issue  of  sajrlng  that  If 
candidate  B,  in  this  particular  case, 
spends  more  than  $2  million  in  Ne- 
braska, that  that  would  trigger  a  fund 
that  we  might  create  through  some 
formula,  even  taxpayer  financing  on  a 
limited  scale,  that  he.  candidate  A, 


would  be  reimbursed  up  to  one-third 
or  a  half  of  the  $1  million  over  that 
candidate  B  was  expending. 

In  that  kind  of  scenario,  it  seems  to 
me.  Mr.  President,  it  would  not  be  can- 
didate A  who  is  expending  taxpayer 
money;  rather,  it  would  be  candidate 
B,  who  has  these  massive  funds,  who 
would  be  the  one  that  would  be  viewed 
by  the  public  as  forcing  the  tmderfi- 
nanced.  comparatively  speaking,  candi- 
date A  to  take  campidgn  financing, 
and  it  would  be  well  advertised  and 
well  known. 

It  seems  to  me  some  mechanism  like 
that,  although  I  am  not  a  lawyer, 
would  be  one  way  around  this  difficult 
issue  of  the  constitutional  objections 
that  have  been  raised  and  been  decid- 
ed thus  far  by  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
am  also  a  cosponsor,  Mr.  President,  of 
the  constitutional  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Holuhos  and  others,  to 
pass  a  constitutional  amendment  that 
States  could  vote  on  through  their  leg- 
islature to  give  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  the  authority,  notwith- 
standing any  other  objections  In  the 
Constitution,  to  set  limits  on  the 
amoimt  of  money  that  can  be  spent  on 
campaigns.  But  that  is  going  to  take 
several  years  and  I  do  not  think  we 
can  wait. 

I  am  merely  offering  what  I  think 
might  be  a  constructive  suggestion 
that  we  think  we  should  consider  and 
receive  and  search  a  way  out  of  the 
impasse  we  may  have  on  campaign  fi- 
nancing, the  way  to  finance  it,  and  the 
amoimt  of  money  we  are  going  to 
spend  to  finance  it.  I  think  we  should 
attack  this  In  some  way,  and  maybe 
some  constructive  suggestions  along 
what  I  have  outlined  would  get  us  to  a 
place  where  all  of  us  could  agree  on 
some  Itlnd  of  reasonable  proposal  to 
attack  this  problem  ttiat  we  all  recog- 
nize Is  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


GEPHARDT  AMENDMENT  AND 
THE  TRADE  BILL:  PART  lU 

PUirr  TO  SPAItK  A  TRADE  WAK 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  last  few  days,  I  have  explained 
some  of  my  objections  to  the  House- 
passed  Gephardt  amendment  to  this 
year's  trade  bill.  My  most  serious  con- 
cern about  the  Gephardt  amendment 
doesn't  call  for  Immediate  retaliation, 
of  course.  First,  it  mandates  a  round  of 
negotiations  to  eliminate  those  na- 
tions' unfair  trade  practices. 

These  negotiations,  however,  are 
almost  certain  to  fail. 

Let's  assume  that  the  trade  deficit 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
was  reversed,  and  that  the  United 
States  had  a  large  bilateral  trade  sur- 
plus with  Japan.  One  day,  the  Japa- 
nese decide  that  we  Americans  must 
either  agree  to  make  many  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  trade  concessions  within 
6  months  or  face  massive  trade  retalia- 


tion. The  Japanese  demand  that  we 
must  import  more  Toyotas,  more  tex- 
tiles, and  more  Japanese  TVs,  and  the 
Japanese  agree  to  give  up  nothing  in 
return. 

Would  we  Americans  knuckle  under 
to  such  demands?  Of  course  not. 

Tet,  this  is  exactly  what  we  are 
asking  Japan  to  do  if  the  Gephardt 
amendment  becomes  law. 

The  Japanese  will  not  allow  them- 
selves to  he  buffaloed  by  trade  black- 
maU  any  more  than  our  country  would 
If  the  situation  were  reversed. 

That  is  why  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment will  lead  directly  to  retaliation— 
the  negotiations  cannot  work  because 
they  are  not  negotiations. 

The  issue  here  is  not  whether  Jvpaxi 
trades  unfairly.  It  does.  The  Issue  is 
whether  this  strategy  will  be  effective. 
It  will  not. 

History  teaches  that  retaliation,  par- 
ticularly massive  retaliation,  leads  to 
counterretallatlon. 

Very  few  countries  take  trade  sanc- 
tions Ijrlng  down. 

It  is  true  the  Ji^Miiese  chose  not  to 
counterretaliate  against  the  United 
States  after  our  country's  recent  retal- 
iation against  Japanese  semiconduc- 
tors. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
they  will  follow  the  same  pattern 
when  hit  with  trade  retaliation  on  a 
massive  scale. 

Remember,  the  semiconductor  retal- 
iation totaled  about  $300  million;  the 
Gephardt  amendment  would  total 
about  $40  billion.  That  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  133  semiconductor  retaliations. 

I  have  frequently  heard  some  Gep- 
hardt amendment  supporters  answer 
charges  that  the  amendment  would 
spark  a  trade  war  by  asking.  "What  do 
we  have  to  lose?"  After  all.  they  argue, 
we  import  a  great  deal  more  than  we 
export. 

The  answer  to  their  question  is  we 
would  lose  a  lot. 

For  one  thing,  the  nations  targeted 
by  the  Gephardt  amendment— Japan, 
Taiwan,  and  Korea— are  major  pur- 
chasers of  UJS.  agricultural  exports. 

Ji4>an  is  the  largest  importer  of  UJS. 
agricultural  commodities. 

On  the  Gephardt  list  for  retaliation 
are  the  No.  1  and  No.  2  maiitets  for 
UJS  wheat,  the  No.  1  and  No.  3  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  soybeans,  and  the  No.  1 
and  No.  3  markets  for  U.S.  com. 

Any  of  the  targeted  nations  could 
easily  purchase  the  agricultural  com- 
modities that  they  require  from  other 
agricultural  exporters  like  Canada  and 
Australia. 

This  makes  it  almost  certain  that 
many  family  farms  across  the  United 
States  will  be  an  early  casualty  of  the 
Gephardt  amendment  trade  war. 

Other  export-oriented  industries, 
from  aerospace  manufacturing  to 
timber,  could  also  be  hurt  by  coimter- 
retaliation. 
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Do  not  g«t  me  wronc.  R«UU»Uon  It 
JurtUtod  In  aone  CM«.      .  ^  ,^  , 

Trade  reUltetlon  ti  a  Job  that  re- 
qolna  MphMieatlon— a  acalpel.  not  a 
tamiMX.  ..  ^ 

The  bottom  line  li  that  a  unilateral 
■lUimpf  to  lectalate  a  decreaee  In  the 
VA.  trade  deficit  Is  more  llltely  to 
nmlt  In  a  trade  war  than  It  la  to 
result  In  an  lmi>rovement  In  the  T3A 
trade  poeitloit. 

That  la  a  reault  we  ahould  not  toler- 
ate. 

Am  BfmJ^"*"  Franklin  once  said,  "no 
nation  haa  ever  perlahed  because  of 
trade,  but  many  have  perished  for  lack 

of  It." 

We  must  strive  to  design  a  trade 
poUey  that  expands  trade,  not  restricts 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
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CANCELLATION  OP  SOVIET  PAR- 
TICIPATION IN  "JOIDES":  AN 
UNSOUND  STEP  IN  SUPERPOW- 
ER RELATIONS 

Mr.  *>ELIj>  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  aaddened  to  report  that,  over 
my  strong  representations  and  recom- 
mendatioiM.  the  administration  has 
taken  what  I  regard  as  a  very  un- 
sound—indeed foolish— step  in  United 
States-Soviet  relations. 

Since  1968,  the  NaUonal  Science 
I^>undation  has  sponsored  a  multilat- 
eral ooean-drllllng  project  designed  to 
yield  scientific  insights  concerning  the 
history  of  the  Earth,  of  climatic 
change,  of  the  movement  of  conti- 
nents, and  of  sea  floor  parting.  This 
research  has  been  conducted  by  an  or- 
ganisation called  JOIDES.  standing 
for  Joint  Oceanographic  Institutions 
for  Deep  Earth  Sampling.  The  instru- 
ment for  research  has  been  a  convert- 
ed oil  drilling  vessel  called  the  JOIDES 
Retolution,  which  has  traveled  the 
seas,  drilling  at  various  points  and  col- 
lecting sediment  and  rocks  which  pro- 
vide the  basic  data  for  scientific  in- 
quiry and  theory. 

The  members  of  JOIDES  are  10 
American  universities,  including  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island,  and  a 
nimiber  of  foreign  participants- 
Japan.  Britain.  Prance.  West  Germa- 
ny. Canada,  and  a  consortium  of  small- 
er countries.  On  the  UJ3.  side,  the  Na- 
Uonal Science  Foundation  has  contrib- 
uted $40  million  to  the  project  annual- 
ly, and  each  of  this  six  foreign  partici- 
pants has  contributed  $2.5  million  an- 
nually. 

In  the  summer  of  1985,  the  National 
Science  Foundation— having  gained 
approval  from  the  State  Department. 
the  \3£.  Navy,  and  the  President's  Sci- 
ence Adviser- invited  the  Soviet  Union 
to  become  a  seventh  foreign  partici- 
pant. From  the  perspective  of  the  N8F 
this  seemed  a  reasonable  step  in  the 
direction  of  United  SUtes-Sovlet  coop- 
eration. Having  received  this  invita- 
tion in  1985.  the  Soviets  considered 


the  matter  for  over  a  year  and  then 
last  fall  accepted,  agreeing  to  join 
JOIDES  and  to  contribute  the  custom- 
ary $2.5  million  annual  fee. 

At  this  late  point,  however,  two  new 
pi^ticipants  entered  the  U.S.  decision- 
making process:  a  new  White  House 
Science  Adviser  and  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  result  was  that  the 
decision  was  placed  under  review  for 
several  months;  and  finaUy.  last 
month,  even  though  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation continued  to  support  Soviet 
participation,  the  administration  offi- 
cially determined  to  withdraw  the  invi- 
tation for  Soviet  participation. 

Apparently,  the  basic  of  this  policy 
reversal  was  a  Department  of  Defense 
assertion  that  it  had  been  bypassed  in 
the  original  decision— notwithstanding 
the  Navy's  role— and  thus  had  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  bring  technolo- 
gy-transfer considerations  to  bear  on 
this  issue  of  Soviet  participation. 

One  could  perhaps  understand  such 
a  development  If  there  truly  were  a 
technology-transfer  question  involved. 
Despite  the  accompanying  diplomatic 
embaraasment,  such  a  policy  reversal 
could  be  justified  by  a  legitimate  de- 
termination, however  belated,  that 
Soviet  participation  would  result  in  a 
conveyance  of  strategically  significant 
in '>rmation  otherwise  unavailable. 

But  in  fact  no  serious  assertion  to 
this  effect  has  been  made,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  that  one  could  be. 
The  technology  used  aboard  the 
JOIDES  Resolution  Is  commerciaUy 
available  on  the  world  market,  and  the 
scientific  Information  derived  from 
the  JOIDES  effort  is  made  immediate- 
ly available  to  the  world  community. 
Accordingly,  there  appears  no  reason, 
beyond  ideological  instinct  and  condi- 
tioned bureaucratic  response,  for  the 
negative  decision  regarding  Soviet  par- 
ticipation. 

Obviously  United  SUtes-Sovlet  rela- 
tions can  survive  this  misstep.  But  the 
costs  are  nonetheless  lamentable.  A 
modest  opportunity  for  superpower  co- 
operation has  been  needlessly  extin- 
guished. The  administration  has  once 
again  displayed  a  degree  of  unpredict- 
abUity  that  can  only  be  damaging  to 
U.S.  prestige.  And  the  world  is  led  In- 
evitably to  wonder  at  the  rationality 
of  an  American  foreign  policy  that 
purports  to  seek  a  major  nuclear  arms 
accord  requiring  extensive  United 
States-Soviet  cooperation— that  Indeed 
has  avowed  an  intent  to  share  ad- 
vanced Star  Wars  technology  with  the 
Soviet  Union— yet  balks  at  involving 
the  Soviets  in  a  sample  scientific 
project  of  exploring  the  ocean  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  deplore  the  adminis- 
tration's inabUity  to  reach  a  more  ra- 
tional decision  In  this  matter  and  I 
hope  some  possibility  may  still  exist 
for  executive  branch  reconsideration. 
Toward  this  end,  I  have  written  to  the 
President's  National  Security  Adviser, 


Mr.  Carluccl,  urging  further  review. 
While  I  hold  no  illusion  that  the  inter- 
est of  one  Senator  will  be  compellhig 
cause  for  a  policy  reversal.  I  do  believe 
that  any  objective  review  will  reveal  a 
strong  case  for  discarding  the  cancella- 
tion decision  and  proceeding  with 
what  promises  to  be  a  modest  but 
useful  effort  at  superpower  coopera- 
tion. 


THE  TRADE  WAR  HAS  REACHED 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  our 
mammoth  trade  deficit  indicates 
America  la  losing  the  world  trade  war. 
Some  of  the  battles  are  big.  Some  are 
UtUe. 

One  of  those  trade  battles  Is  being 
fought  right  in  our  midst— in  the  gift 
shop  in  the  Senate  EHrksen  Building. 

The  other  day  I  was  browsing 
through  some  picture  postcards  to 
mail  to  friends  In  Wisconsin.  I  selected 
some  patriotic  cards  showing  our  Cap- 
itol Building,  the  monimients,  the 
White  House,  and  other  symbols  of 
America. 

However,  I  noticed  three  words  writ- 
ten in  very  small  print  In  the  bottom 
comer.  It  says.  "Printed  in  Japan." 
Talk  about  discouraging. 
My  f  avoriate  card  was  the  one  show- 
ing the  Iwo  Jlma  Monimient.  We 
thought  we  knew  which  side  won  that 
battle— but  now  we  know  who's  really 
winning. 

Somehow,  this  all  does  not  make 
sense. 

Do  we  see  "Remember  the  Alamo" 
cards  printed  in  Mexico? 

Has  anyone  heard  of  Fourth  of  July 
calendars  printed  in  Britain? 

This  business  of  U.S.  Senate  greet- 
ing cards  being  printed  in  Japan  is 
anything  but  a  two-way  street.  I  am 
sure  the  Japanese  Diet,  their  parlia- 
ment, maintains  a  strict  diet  of  Japa- 
nese-made items  in  their  gift  stores. 

If  we  really  are  concerned  about 
boosting  American  products,  we  ought 
to  set  the  example.  We  can  start  right 
here  by  selling  post  cards  which  are 
printed  in  the  U.S.A. 

The  Dirksen  sundry  shop  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Senate  ResUurant.  which 
gets  its  policy  direction  from  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee.  Perhaps  the 
committee  should  consider  made-ln- 
the-U.S.A.  postcards. 

To  underscore  my  point,  I  am  send- 
ing each  of  my  colleagues  an  Iwo  Jima 
postcard.  The  Inscrlptrion  is  going  to 
ask,  "Whose  flag  are  they  really  rais- 
ing?" 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  I  am  sending  to  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  be  printed  In 
the  RscoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


n.8.  Skmatx, 
WoMhington.  DC.  June  IS.  IM7. 
Hon.  Wbwdbll  Pom>. 

CJiOimuin,  Senate  Rule*  Committee,  Riu*eU 
Senate  Office  Building,  Wathinffton,  DC. 

Dkas  WnfDEix:  While  rummscing  through 
the  Dirluen  sundry  ahop  the  other  day,  I 
wsa  imaiffl  to  find  that  the  scenic  postcards 
we  offer  for  sale  to  the  people  of  America 
are  printed  In  Japan! 

A  wonderful  variety  of  cholcea  Is  available: 
dramatic  shots  of  the  Capitol,  the  White 
House,  and  Arllnston  Cemetery.  Ironically, 
our  Japanese  friends  even  make  available  a 
picturesque  card  featuring  the  Iwo  Jlma 
Memorial. 

I  wonder  what  Americans  visitlns  the  Cap- 
itol think  when  they  return  from  the  galler- 
ies after  hearing  our  speeches  on  the  trade 
deficit? 

As  those  shops  are  administered  by  the 
Senate  Restaurant,  which  receives  Its  policy 
direction  from  the  Rules  Committee,  I  think 
the  Committee  should  give  consideration  to 
the  example  we're  setting  in  the  Senate.  I'm 
for  made-ln-the-U.S~A. 
Best  regards, 

RosKKT  W.  Kastkn,  Jr. 


THE  DEFENSE  BUDGET 

Mr.  UOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  talk  with  the  Senate 
about  the  defense  budget  and  the  con- 
ference on  the  budget  resolution  that 
I  read  about. 

Obviously,  Senators  know,  and  most 
Americans  know,  that  the  UJ5.  Senate 
produced  a  budget  resolution  that  was 
not  the  product  of  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  regret  that  very  much.  Some 
people  say  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  opted  not  to  be  a 
participant  this  year.  That  is  not  the 
case. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  listened,  I  ob- 
served. I  committed  myself  in  my 
normal  maimer,  and  I  ended  up  con- 
cluding that  I,  representing  the  Re- 
publicans on  the  committee,  could 
only  have  a  marginal  Impact  on  what 
was  going  to  happen  and  so  I  decided, 
as  I  viewed  that  marginal  Impact  to  let 
the  Democrats  produce  the  budget  res- 
olution this  year. 

In  the  past  we  have  done  it  both 
ways.  I  have  had  to  produce  a  budget 
resolution  without  any  support  from 
the  then-minority  of  Democrats,  and  I 
have  had  the  luxury  of  producing  one 
that  was  bipartisan.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, over  the  weekend  I  read  with 
some  dismay  a  discussion  about  the 
level  of  defense  spending  in  the  Senate 
budget  resolution  and  in  the  House 
budget  resolution,  and  I  read  with 
dismay  what  some  of  the  House  Mem- 
bers have  to  say  about  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  Senator  LAVirroif 
Chiles  and  his  refusal  to  cave,  as  some 
have  said,  on  a  defense  number  that 
obviously  he  believes  he  could  not 
agree  to. 

Some  suggest  that  he  is  being  stub- 
born; but  the  most  preposterous  sug- 
gestion I  have  heard  is  that  he  Is  car- 


rying the  water  for  7  or  8  or  9  or  10 
Members  of  his  party,  headed  by  Sam 
NUNH,  who  are  allegedly  conserva- 
tive—I  do  not  know  what  that  means— 
or  what  prodefense  means,  either, 
when  it  comes  to  this  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

I  would  Just  like  to  share  once  again 
with  the  U.S.  Senate,  or  anyone  who 
will  listen,  the  kind  of  dilemma  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  has  when  he  goes  to  con- 
ference with  the  \J£.  House  this  year 
on  the  defense  nimiibers. 

I  am  not  sure  what  motivated  the 
House  to  come  up  with  the  defense 
numbers  that  they  came  up  with.  Let 
me  try  one  more  time  to  explain  to  the 
UJS.  Senate  and  to  anyone  that  wants 
to  listen,  what  happened.  Then  let  us 
pass  judgment  on  whether  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  those  who  are  with  him  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  have 
gone  to  conference  refused  to  agree  to 
a  defense  number  on  outlays  that  sat- 
isfies the  U.S.  House  conferees  and 
their  leadership's  requests. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  what  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  sounds  like  a  fairy 
tale,  and  I  know  that  there  are  those 
who  are  going  to  say  well,  it  really 
must  not  have  been  intended  to  be  the 
truth;  it  was  probably  just  an  interim 
st«  p;  nobody  really  believed  it. 

But,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  these  are  the 
facts. 

We  have  an  authorizing  committee, 
chaired  by  Senator  Nnini  of  Georgia. 
The  House  has  a  defense  authoriza- 
tion committee  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished U.S.  Representative  Les 
AspiN.  Both  of  these  committees  are 
supposed  to  be  our  experts  on  defense. 
We  urge  them,  we  beg  them  to  bring 
us  a  blueprint  of  what  we  need  in 
order  to  maintain  our  defense;  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  we  pay  for  what  we 
have  ordered:  and  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  we  have  personnel,  equip- 
ment, spare  parts,  operation  and  main- 
tenance money  for  what  we  have  al- 
ready bought.  So  they  bring  us  their 
best  estimate  in  the  nature  of  a  blue- 
print called  a  defense  authorization 
biU. 

Mr.  President,  what  happened  in  the 
House  is  very,  very  simple.  That  com- 
mittee, headed  by  the  distinguished 
chairman,  brought  a  bill  to  the  floor 
that  exceeded  by  a  substantial  margin 
the  numbers  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee had  plugged  into  the  defense 
budget  in  the  budget  resolution,  espe- 
cially on  the  outlay  side,  that  is,  what 
the  programs  you  authorize  can  actu- 
ally spend  for  each  year. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  President, 
they  were  $13  billion  in  outlays 
apart— that  is,  the  number  for  defense 
in  the  authorization  bill  and  the 
niunber  for  defense  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution, were  $13  billion  apart. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  privy  to 
what  goes  on  behind  the  scenes  in  the 


other  Chamber.  But  it  is  quite  obvious 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  was 
told:  That  bill  that  you  have  reported 
to  the  desk  which  we  are  going  to  con- 
sider is  not  going  to  pass  the  House 
unless— what?  Unless  you  change  it  so 
that  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  those 
numbers  that  we  put  in  the  budget 
resolution,  even  though  the  resolution 
is  not  binding,  even  though  the  num- 
bers in  the  budget  resolution  are  not 
binding,  even  though  we  frequently  go 
below  them— we  very  seldom  go  higher 
than  those  numbers— he  was  told, 
"You  will  not  pass  yotu"  authorization 
bill  unless  the  numbers  are  there." 

Now.  Mr.  President,  he  could  not 
find  a  way  to  bring  those  numbers  on 
the  outlay  side  to  the  niunbers  in  the 
budget  resolution,  and  do  you  know 
what  he  did?  I  am  convinced  that  even 
today  scores  of  Members  of  the  House 
and  at  least  as  many  Senators  do  not 
understand  what  happened.  A  section 
was  added  to  the  authorization  bilL  It 
is  called  section  810  for  purposes  of 
this  discussion,  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  saying,  "Here  it  is. 
With  this  we  are  in  compliance  with 
the  budget  resolution.  Let  us  now  pro- 
ceed." And,  Mr.  President,  the  primary 
means  of  cutting  the  budget  for  the 
Department  of  E>efense  was  this  little 
provision  called  delay  in  certain  pay- 
ments. And  let  me  tell  you  what  it 
means.  It  said  In  very  simple,  plain 
language,  "For  the  last  12  days  of  the 
fiscal  year,  we  will  not  pay  our  bills." 

Let  me  repeat,  $6  billion  of  the  sav- 
ings in  outlays  is  accomplished  by  a 
simple  little  phrase,  "For  the  last  12 
days  of  the  fiscal  year,  we  will  not  pay 
our  bills." 

Because  that  sounds  quite  onerous 
to  some  people  who  might  have  al- 
ready furnished  a  service  there  is  a 
small  exception  for  small  businessmen. 
If  you  are  a  small  businessman,  we  will 
pay  what  we  owe  you  during  the  last 
12  days.  But  for  everybody  else  doing 
business  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, everyone  with  contracts  for 
goods  or  services,  we  just  will  not  pay 
during  the  last  12  days  of  September. 
And  then  they  sent  off  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  asked 
"How  many  dollars  do  we  save  in  the 
fiscal  year  if  we  do  it  that  way?"  And 
lo  and  behold,  they  finally  got  it  down 
to  the  right  number  of  dajrs.  and  it  is 
12. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  calendar 
cutting  does  not  save  any  money.  It 
does  not  cut  any  defense  program. 
Why  can  we  not  do  that  in  all  of  Gov- 
ernment? We  can  get  our  outlays  Into 
enormously  good  shm?e.  Why  do  we 
not  take  the  budgets  for  agencies  such 
as  HUD  and  HHS,  and  If  we  are  wor- 
ried about  saving  money,  why  not  go 
out  and  figure  how  many  days  of  the 
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ymr  to  ignore  the  bflte  owed  to  the 
eredlton  lervliic  the»e  acenciee? 

It  ymost  ■ounds  so  preposteroui  I 
have  dlffleulty  drmwlnc  maloflee  with 
It.  I  know  th»t  If  I  uee  »  Vtaa  cart.  I 
GMinot  M«t  lay.  "I  vtMOe  a  new  deel 
thlB  ymr.  whoever  I  owe  money  to.  I 
wffl  not  pay  for  the  next  13  dajri."  AU 
Amerloani  know  they  cannot  conduct 
tnalnii  In  thli  manner.  

What  will  it  be  next  year.  Mr.  Prert- 
dentt  Thirty  dayt»  Forty-five  days? 
We  already  authorised  the  money.  We 
meet  the  defldt  tanet  by  aaylng  we 
wiUnotpayitoutforiadays.      ^^ 

Mr.  Preeldent.  I  know  that  nobody 
Mrtoualy  behevea  that  should  be  the 
maanar  in  which  Concrea  takes  care 
of  the  defeiMe  of  this  Nation.  Yet  we 
hear  ^>«*t  because  the  Senate  confer- 
ees wUl  not  tent  to  a  reduced  outlay 
number,  somaiow  or  another  they  are 
led  by  a  group  of  prodefenae  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  Just 
do  not  want  to  compromise. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  do  you  really 
^btk  that  to  sooept  any  portion  of  a 
propos"  Ion  which  says  we  wlU  not  pay 
our  bills  for  a  portion  of  the  year  is  a 
compromise?  Or  Is  It  a  oopout?  Is  it 
some  kliMl  of  newly-invented  leap 
year?  We  used  to  only  add  a  day  on 
leap  years.  Next  year  we  have  every- 
body following  a  8«eK)ay  year,  but  we 
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are  going  to  have  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  everybody  It  owes  money  to. 
except  small  business.  foUow  a  S64-day 

year. 

lir.  President,  do  we  really  think  ul- 
timately this  is  saving  money  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  Is  It  some 
klndof  msi^? 

Now.  I  will  admit  that  we  have  never 
been  able  to  come  within  the  outlay 
UmiU  in  defense,  and  there  has  been 
dmmlck  after  gimmick.  Last  year,  so 
that  you  wiU  know  that  I  know,  both 
Houses  sllp^  the  pay  date  one  day. 
Ftor  pay  which  U  due  on  the  last  day  in 
the  fiscal  year,  you  slip  it  one  day.  you 
■Up  it  into  the  next  year.  That  was 
last  year's  major  gimmick.  We  saved 
weU  over  $2  billion  arithmetically 
doing  that.  This  year  we  have  outdone 

ourselves.  ^     ...  .   . 

We  found  we  cannot  do  that  too 
often,  however,  because  If  we  try  that 
even  one  more  time,  we  have  to  begin 
to  cut  pay  for  a  whole  quarter.  We 
found  that  will  not  work.  So  this  Is  the 
replacement  gimmick. 

Now.  I  came  to  the  floor  to  explain 
this  only  because  it  does  not  seem  fair 
to  this  Senator.  And  certainly  some- 
body can  come  here  and  say— and  I 
clearly  will  take  whatever  blame  is 
mine— "You  were  not  there:  you  re- 
fused to  participate;  It  is  not  your 
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budget:  it  is  our  budget."  Every  bit  of 
that  is  true.  I  wish  I  were  there.  I  wish 
I  could  have  been  there  to  help  be- 
cause it  sounds  rather  preposterous  to 
lay  blame  on  some  group  of  prode- 
fenae Senators  when  you  have  this 
kind  of  synthetic  savings,  this  kind  of 
gimmickry,  coming  down  to  meet  a 
budget  target  and  then  maidng  noise 
like  it  Is  a  real  defense  budget. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  know  who  we  are 
trying  to  leverage.  Perhaps  we  start 
this  year  out  by  saying  if  we  are  low 
enough  on  defense,  the  President  will 
acream  uncle.  Maybe  he  will  go  for 
taxes  if  we  wiU  Just  cut  it  enough, 
maybe  he  will  Join  the  party.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  theory  Is.  but  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  this  very  simple  but 
little-known  fact  about  the  defense 
budget  ought  to  be  on  the  table. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  table  display- 
ing budget  authority  for  defense  in 
the  five  budgets,  what  we  have  done  to 
the  defense  budget  the  last  5  years,  so 
that  everybody  who  wants  to  under- 
stand the  problem  can  look  at  It  If 
they  are  Interested.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoui.  as  follows: 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WniTH).  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is 
dosed. 


SENATORIAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  resiune  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business.  S.  2,  which 
the  clerk  will  now  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (8.  2)  to  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campai  <  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a  vol- 
untary system  of  spending  limits  and  partial 
public  financing  of  Senate  general  election 
campaigns,  to  limit  contributions  by  multi- 
candidate  political  committees,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  blU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  time  between 
now  and  12  o'clock  noon  shall  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  or  their 
designees. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  take  a  few  minutes  this  morn- 
ing to  discuss  In  a  very  serious  way— I 
am  afraid  sometimes  I  get  too  serious 
in  thinking  about  this  matter— the  bill 
to  modify  and  reform  our  election  laws 
so  far  as  expenditure  of  funds  and  the 
collection  of  those  funds.  There  is  po- 
tential evil  In  the  present  system.  I  say 
potential  evil.  I  am  not  accusing 
anyone  of  any  wrcMigdoing,  a  conscious 
violation  of  the  law.  but  It  is  a  poten- 
tial that  I  think,  too,  will  spread  to  our 
State  elections  and  even  to  our  county 
elections,  thereby  becoming  almost 
beyond  control  of  law. 

I  commend  highly  those  Members  of 
this  body  who  have  worked  so  hard,  so 
diligently  and  so  earnestly  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  bill,  the  collection  of 
the  data,  the  hearings,  and  all  that 
goes  with  it.  Someday  the  returns  will 
come  In  and  Justify  many  times  over 
all  this  splendid  effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  have 
reached  a  critical  point  in  this  debate 
on  election  campaign  finance  reform. 
We  have  discussed  this  issue  for  a  long 
time  and  now  I  believe  strongly  that 
we  must  have  action  on  the  cost  of 
Federal  campaign  f  liuuiclng. 


Not  only  have  we  debated  campaign 
finance  reform  for  the  past  several 
days,  but  we  have  debated  and  dis- 
cussed this  issue  over  and  over  for 
years.  The  bill  that  was  introduced  for 
passage  in  1985.  in  the  99th  Congress, 
was  a  good,  solid  bill,  and  it  was  a  good 
place  to  start. 

Many  improvements  and  refine- 
ments have  been  made  to  the  1985  ver- 
sion of  this  proposed  legislation,  and  I 
believe  that  within  the  spirit  of  known 
need,  the  current  bill  can  be  made  ac- 
ceptable to  the  vast  majority  of  our 
Members.  This  practice  In  campaign- 
ing will  spread  as  I  have  said— and  I 
say  aflsin  by  way  of  warning— to  the 
States  and  to  the  counties. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  watched  with 
interest  and  have  seen  a  gradual  recog- 
nition of  this  problem  of  campaign  fi- 
nance. I  am  referring  to  my  observa- 
tion of  the  reaction  of  the  people. 
Public  opinion  has  grown  in  support  of 
thi  changing  of  the  system  of  cam- 
paign finance. 

I  have,  therefore,  come  to  appreciate 
the  grave  nature  of  this  problem  far 
more  than  I  had  before.  I  am  amazed 
and  deeply  concerned  at  the  amount 
of  money  that  Is  raised  now  and  spent 
In  races  for  membership  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Last  year,  successful  Senate  candi- 
dates each  spent  an  average  of  over  $3 
million  in  winning  election  to  the 
Senate.  At  the  same  time,  spending  by 
political  action  conmiittees  reached 
roughly  $140  million.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  roughly  25  percent  over  the 
level  of  PAC  spending  In  1984.  These 
figures  are  almost  unbelievable. 

Skyrocketing  campaign  expenditures 
is  particularly  a  problem  in  small.  less 
wealthy  States.  In  many  States,  there 
is  a  limited  supply  of  campaign  money 
from  within  the  State  which  can  be  so- 
licited. Each  time  a  candidate  in  such 
a  State  raises  the  stakes  by  soliciting 
more  money,  he  increases  the  tempta- 
tion and  necessity  of  his  opponent  to 
seek  special  interest  money  from  out- 
side his  own  State. 

So.  to  a  great  extent.  Mr.  President, 
campaign  fundraising  becomes  a  vi- 
cious cycle,  with  each  candidate  trying 
to  raise  more  money  than  his  oppo- 
nent from  outside  sources.  At  the 
same  time,  he  Ls  spending  less  and  less 
time  listening  to  and  soliciting  support 
from  the  voters  in  his  own  State. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  sad  state  of 
affairs.  I  think  that  the  communica- 
tions that  pass  l>etween  the  candidate 
and  the  voters  who  support  him  or  her 


are  important:  the  mental  telepathy; 
what  is  said  is  part  of  the  message:  the 
ring  of  sincerity  or  the  lack  of  it  in  the 
voice  of  those  who  seek  support  of  the 
average  person,  who  has  gone  to  a 
spealLlng  program  or  otherwise  heard 
a  program,  most  of  them  with  intense 
interest  and  concern. 

I  believe  the  people  In  many  areas  of 
our  country  are  outraged  that  the 
weight  and  Influence  of  their  votes  is 
being  diminished.  In  many  precincts, 
in  many  counties,  in  many  States, 
there  is  a  process  going  on  through 
this  money— not  illegal  now— but  a 
process  that  robs  the  occasion  of  Its 
true  Import.  Its  sanctity,  and  inwardly 
proves  to  the  average  voter  the  lack  of 
sincerity,  the  ladL  of  understanding, 
the  lack  of  commimication  with  the 
man  or  woman  who  seek  his  support 
at  the  polls. 

In  one  experience  after  another, 
year  after  year,  time  after  time,  the 
average  voter  Ls  far  from  having  a 
proper  concept  and  understanding  of 
what  it  means  to  be  a  voter,  what  it 
means  to  be  an  office  holder,  and  what 
It  means  to  keep  faith  with  voters.  I 
believe  that  people  in  many  areas  of 
our  cotmtry  are  outraged  that  the 
weight  and  influence  of  their  votes  is 
being  steadily  and  certainly  dimin- 
ished. Money  from  other  areas  is 
coming  into  these  voting  areas;  and  it 
has  gradually  taken  over,  is  usurping 
the  Influence,  is  gradually  getting  con- 
trol of  our  people's  way  of  thinking. 

There  is  an  increase  in  the  Influence 
of  the  money  brought  in  from  outside 
sources.  The  voters  are  sick  and  tired 
of  the  current  system.  They  want 
change,  and  they  want  it  now. 

For  two  reasons  I  believe  we  have 
reached  a  critical  point.  First,  because 
the  cost  of  election  rampaigns  and  the 
method  of  financing  them  has  placed 
the  integrity  of  the  Senate  in  Jeop- 
axds.  Second,  because  we  must  restore 
to  the  people  the  primary  role  and 
duty  of  electing  their  own  representa- 
tives who  are  expressly  and  openly 
elected  by  the  people  at  each  pre- 
cinct—not  each  State,  not  each 
county,  not  each  municipality,  but 
each  precinct,  down  where  the  ballots 
are  cast,  where  the  people  are  assem- 
bled and  discuss  these  matters  with 
each  other,  neighbor  to  neighbor, 
friend  to  friend. 

We  have  a  historic  opportunity  to 
improve  the  current  campaign  laws 
and  rapidly  return  the  election  of  U.S. 
Senators  to  the  people. 


4-vrx«.Toi>cccirkMAi  BvrnRn .^fnate 
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We  have  a  rule  now  that  to  wImt 
%^mn  the  oriclnal  part  of  the  CoiwUtu- 
tkm.  whoM  aooth  birthday  we  cele- 
brate this  year.  We  have  lavs  now 
that  far  exceed.  I  think,  in  value  and 
quality  what  was  orlclnally  written  in 
the  CMMtltutlOD.  The  orlsinal  rule 
was  to  have  the  members  of  the  State 
lediUtures.  in  the  respective  States, 
elect  the  DA  Senators-two  to  each 
State,  reflvdka  of  population  or  sise. 
They  were  elected  not  dlrecUy  by  the 
people  but  by  the  people's  elected  rep- 
resentaUves  in  their  own  SUte  legisla- 
tures. 

I  remember  when  the  law  was 
chanted.  There  was  a  lot  of  artxmient 
about  it.  But.  as  a  whole,  the  people 
fdt  that  they  were  being  left  out— left 
out  in  part,  at  least-in  having  a  full 
chance  to  make  their  earnest  selec- 
tion, having  a  man  aa  trial  who  was  al- 
ready in  office,  having  a  look  at  his 
record  if  he  was  already  in  office:  If 
not.  go  back  and  find  out.  one  way  or 
another,  the  better  part  of  that 
record,  and  then  make  a  Judgment. 

The  •  »ople  at  large  were  denied  that 
privilege.  I  remember  the  time  when 
there  was  complaint  because  they 
were  denied.  Finally,  the  law  was 
changed,  and  it  im»w  provides  a  very 
salutary,  simple  rule  that  Members  of 
the  VB.  Senate  shall  be  chosen  by  the 
people,  their  ccmstituents. 

I  wish  we  could  rise  to  the  occasion, 
not  that  we  have  another  historic  op- 
portunity to  improve  the  campaign 
laws,  to  improve  the  methods  and 
limits  of  having  the  elections  and 
making  the  choices— the  people  having 
a  chance  to  make  their  choices.  Then 
It  will  really  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
P«o|rte. 

Right  now,  the  cost  of  campaigning 
for  the  Senate  Is  so  iilgh  that  the  abil- 
ity of  the  average  voter,  the  "little 
feUow."  to  affect  the  outcome  of  an 
election  Is  seriously  challenged  and  is 
becoming  less  and  less  a  matter  of  his 
choice.  There  is  too  much  money  flow- 
ing, even  at  the  ballot  box. 

Some  claim  that  the  cost  of  cam- 
paigning for  the  UJB.  Senate  Is  not  out 
of  line  with  what  the  American  people 
spend  advertising  their  products  to  the 
consuming  pul)Uc  But.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  not  selling  dog  food,  and  we 
must  not  appear  to  be  selling  the 
office  of  UJB.  Senator  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  charging,  let 
me  make  clear,  any  illegal  act  under 
the  present  system,  nor  do  I  insinuate 
that  such  acts  will  occur  in  the  future. 
But  the  DJB.  Senate  must  be  held  to  a 
hither  standard  than  technical  com- 

pUanoe  wltti  the  letter  of  the  cold  law. 
We  must  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
impropriety  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
this  great  )x>dy.  This  must  be  done. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are 
ready— and  I  believe  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  ready— to  move  for- 
ward on  this  issue.  This  bill  may  not 
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be  perfect,  but  It  is  a  good  place  to 
start.  I  congratulate  my  colleagues 
fnm  West  Virginia.  Oklahoma,  and 
Kentucky  and  all  others  who  have 
worked  on  this  matter  for  their  great 
efforts. 

The  momentum  Is  building  and  the 
stakes  are  high.  We  must  seize  the 
moment  and  adopt  a  bill  which  wlU 
return  our  elections  to  the  time-tested 
principle  of  government  by  the  people 
which  was  established  in  our  Constitu- 
Uon  200  years  sgo.  It  has  served  us 
well  indeed.  It  must  continue  to  have 
our  protection  and  dedication  as  the 
years  come  and  go. 

Recently  I  have  been  spending  some 
time  reviewing  our  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtea  which  hss  served  us  so 
well  In  every  major  theme  of  our  activ- 
ity during  the  200  years  that  It  has 
served  us.  Its  principles  are  needed 
today  and  shall  be  needed  In  the 
future.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  fact 
that  the  power  to  choose  our  leaders 
contributes  more  strength  and  leader- 
ship to  us  than  any  other  phsse  of  our 
system.  May  Ood  guide  us  In  keeping 
It  strong.  ^    ^ 

Now.  I  do  not  want  to  be  bellringing 
here  predicting  bad.  bad  things  are 
going  to  happen,  but  I  believe  we  will 
pay  a  terrible  price  If  we  postpone  any 
longer  putting  on  the  books  and  get- 
Uiiti  started  on  Its  way  this  substantive 
campaign  finance  reform  which  will 
restore  a  faith  In  the  average  voter 
who  comes  to  register  his  choice. 

Those  of  us  who  work  here  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  come  in  contact 
with  many  things  that  we  have  some 
sense  of  concern  about.  We  know  the 
influences  are  not  aU  good  but  we 
know,  too,  that  as  long  as  there  U  a 
continuity  of  feeling  and  understand- 
ing t)etween  the  people  at  large,  and 
those  that  they  choose  to  represent 
them  In  the  Important  halls  of  Gov- 
ernment of  this  Nation  from  top  to 
bottom,  ss  long  as  we  know  that  affini- 
ty Is  there  and  that  understanding  Is 
there  and  the  free  wlU  to  make  an 
honest  choice  Is  In  operation,  then  we 
know  that  this  country  will  travel  a 
long,  long  way  In  the  course  of  our 
next  200  years  and  we  shall  be  stand- 
ing on  safe,  sound  ground. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  we  get  care- 
less. If  we  neglect.  If  we  fall  to  reach, 
dig  hard  and  find  the  people  with  the 
right  principles  to  exercise  this  power 
that  originally  really  belongs  to  the 
people.  If  we  fall  In  those  things,  then 
we  fail  In  all  things  and  we  lose  the 
foundation  upon  which  our  great 
system  was  developed  and  wlilch  hss 
proven  over  and  over  during  these  dec- 
ades its  abUity,  Its  worth,  and  has  kept 
things  at  the  same  time  on  high 
ground. 

May  we  continue  that  path.  I  believe 
that  one  way  or  another  we  will,  but  it 
Is  essential  In  order  to  follow  that 
course  that  we  modify,  rectify,  and 
clear  up  and  clean  up  our  controlling 


election  laws  so  It  can  continue  to  be 
said  that  as  long  ss  those  who  are  op- 
erating in  good  faith  with  a  certain 
amount  of  Itnowledge  and  understand- 
ing, alertness,  and  willingness  to  lay 
aside  things  that  should  not  control  a 
vote,  but  look  for  the  virtues  that  will 
control  the  office  holder  and  the  run- 
ning of  the  Nation,  so  long  ss  we  can 
follow  those  courses  we  will  find  our 
way  and  we  will  continue  a  strong 
people  of  resolve  and  honor.  May  we 
find  our  way.  Here  is  the  pitfall  that 
must  have  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognises  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Smnnsl  for  his  fine  sUte- 
ment  In  support  of  the  pending  meas- 
ure. S.  2. 


UNANIMOUS     CONSENT     AGREE- 
MENT     TO      PLACE      OMNIBUS 
TRADE  BILL  ON  CALENDAR 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished  Republican   leader   and   I 
have  been  Ulklng,  looking  at  the  time 
further  down  the  road  when  S.  2  will 
no  longer  be  before  the  Senate.  We  all 
know  tliat  we  are  not  going  to  be  on  S. 
2  forever.  There  will  come  a  time  when 
that  matter  will  have  been  resolved 
and  we  wlU  be  dealing  with  other  im- 
portant business  before  the  Senate. 

One  of  the  important  matters  that 
will  be  coming  before  the  Senate  will 
Involve  trade  and  competitiveness. 
Early  on  this  year.  I  indicated  tliat  I 
wanted  the  committees  to  report  out 
by  the  first  part  of  May  or  mid-May, 
whatever  legislation  that  would  be 
within  their  Jurisdiction  coming 
within  the  overall  rubric  of  trade  and 
competitiveness,  and  I  Indicated  that  I 
would  be  welding  those  several  pieces 
of  legislation,  pertiaps  not  all  of  them, 
but  certainly  most  of  those  pieces  of 
legislation  Into  a  single  omnibus  bllL 

Several  of  the  committees  have  re- 
ported measures  and  most  of  those 
measures  I  hope  to  be  able  to  put  into 
an  omnibus  bill. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
leader  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
and  I  have  inquired  if  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  get  consent  for  such  a  piece  of 
legislation  to  be  put  directly  on  the 
calendar.  It  can  be  put  on  the  calendar 
In  any  event,  by  way  of  rule  xrv.  I  can 
put  the  various  titles  together,  the 
titles  representing  the  legislation 
within  the  purview  of  the  various  com- 
mittees, dealing  with  education.  Job 
training,  agriculture  products,  copy- 
rights, trademarks,  scientific  research, 
all  these  things.  I  have  ssked  if  I 
might  get  unanimous  consent  to  put 
such  a  measure  directly  on  the  calen- 
dar without  going  by  way  of  rule  XIV, 


and  that  I  might  also  call  it  up  at  any 
time  after  I  consult  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader.  We  have 
Just  had  a  discussion  this  morning 
about  this  matter  and  I  would  ask  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  to  re- 
spond at  this  time,  if  he  will. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

I  know  we  can  proceed  in  a  manner 
described  by  the  majority  leader.  As  I 
understand  it,  if,  let  us  say,  committee 
B  reported  out  a  bill  that  would 
become  part  of  the  overall  trade  bill, 
that  would  not  be  modified  from  the 
time  It  left  the  committee  until  it  was 
included  in  the  package.  In  other 
words,  it  may  be  an  omnibus  bill  and  it 
would  lie  composed  of— I  do  not  know 
how  many  committees  are  involved— 
the  action  taken  by  the  several  com- 
mittee on  this  overall  issue. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  hope  I  am  respon- 
sive to  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  in  sasring  that  the  bills  that  are 
reported  from  those  committees  to  the 
calendar  would  be  welded  into  an  om- 
nibus b'n. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  I  would  proceed 
then  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  able  to  put  that  bill  directly  on 
the  calendar  when  the  staffs  have 
been  able  to  forge  the  bills  into  one 
bill  with  several  titles  and  I  may  also 
proceed  to  take  up  that  bill  at  any 
time  following  consultation  with  the 
minority  leader. 

May  I  say  that  I  do  not  plan  to  rush 
this  matter.  This  Is  a  very  Important 
matter.  But  getting  this  unanimous 
consent  should  be  well  imderstood  by 
all.  This  does  not  mean  that  S.  2,  on 
campaign  financing  reform  Is  coming 
down  tomorrow  or  the  next  day  or  the 
next  day.  I  am  In  no  big  hurry  to  take 
that  down,  because  I  think  that  S.  2  is 
a  very  Important  matter.  But  It  will 
not  be  before  the  Senate  always  and, 
at  such  time  as  it  is  no  longer  before 
the  Senate,  we  need  to  get  on  with 
other  pieces  of  legislation,  the  trade 
bill  being  one  of  those  Important  sah- 
Jects.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  I  would 
Just  indicate  for  the  record  that  the 
staff  lias  been  in  contact  and  hotllned 
this  on  our  side.  We  have  no  objection 
to  proceeding  as  outlined  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  U 
there  is  no  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 
This  will  certainly  clear  the  way  for 
expedited  action  in  taking  up  the 
trade  legislation.  It  will  be  legislation 
that  cuts  across  several  committees.  It 
would  be  obvious,  I  think,  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  the  centerpiece 
of  the  legislation,  the  overwhelming 
percentage  of  that  legislation  coming 
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within  the  purview  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  but  other  committees 
have  Important  areas  in  the  bilL  I 
would  expect  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  chairman  of 
other  committees  to  proceed,  once  the 
bill  Is  before  the  Senate,  to  take  up 
the  bill  title  by  title  with  each  commit- 
tee chairman  having  Jurisdiction  over 
a  particular  title. 

So  I  thank  the  Republican  leader.  As 
I  say,  this  does  not  mean  that  this  bill 
will  come  up  this  week  or  by  the 
middle  of  next  week  or  whenever.  I  am 
in  no  hurry  to  take  down  S.  2,  the 
campaign  financing  reform  bill. 

I  thank  the  able  leader.  I  hope  that 
while  we  are  still  on  S.  2,  we  can,  from 
time  to  time,  reach  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  other  legislation  so  that  we 
can  move  forward  at  some  point  in 
time  and  deal  with  other  matters  in 
due  course. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Re- 
publican leader  has  no  problem  with 
recessing,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  Semite  stand  in  recess  from 
now  until  the  hour  of  2  p.m.  to  accom- 
modate the  weekly  limcheon  confer- 
ences of  the  two  parties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  1123  a.m.,  recessed  until 
2:01  p.m.:  whereupon,  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer,  Mr.  BuMPgRS. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Arluinsas,  suggests 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DODD).  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SENATORIAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  2. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  that  the  time  now  is  imder 
control  on  S.  2?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  correct. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oldahoma,  and 
I  commend  him  for  his  excellent  work 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  new  to  the  sup- 
port of  Federal  money  in  the  cam- 
paigns. I  have  opposed  this  through 
the  years  because,  frankly,  I  thought 
the  idea  of  the  Federal  Government 


bankrolling  campaigns  was  anathema 
to  the  tradition  of  American  politics. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  most  of  the  time— in  fact,  the 
overwhelming  amount  of  the  time— in 
politics  today  is  spent  in  raising 
money— not  communicating  to  con- 
stituents, not  making  speeches,  not 
dealing  with  the  issues,  not  going  to 
the  clubs  and  to  the  highwajrs  and 
byways  and  mixing  it  up  with  people 
and  making  stump  si}eeches  and  doing 
all  those  things  which  have  l>een  tradi- 
tional. Oh,  no,  we  may  not  even  l)e  in 
our  States.  We  may  be  in  New  Yorit. 
because  that  is  where  the  money  is,  or 
we  may  be  on  the  west  coast,  spending 
precious  little  time  at  home,  coming 
back  home  in  time  to  make  a  canned 
television  spot  and  get  in  the  air  again 
and  get  out  of  town  for  other  fundrais- 
ers. 

Mr.  President,  something  must  be 
done.  We  passed  an  excellent  bill,  in 
my  view,  back  in  1972;  and  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  a  decision  almost  unri- 
valed by  its  lack  of  perspicacity  into 
the  political  process,  created  for  us 
problem  upon  problem,  dissecting  ttiat 
bill,  throwing  out  the  good  parts,  leav- 
ing in  some  of  the  bad  parts,  and  leav- 
ing us  with  a  crazy  quilt  of  rules  and 
regiilations  that  defy  logic  and  cer- 
tainly defy  practicality  and  do  not 
make  sense  in  the  political  scheme  of 
things. 

Somehow,  it  seemed  to  me  not  quite 
cricket  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment banlcrolling  all  kinds  of  candi- 
dates, some  of  whom  may  not  be  terri- 
bly deserving  and  some  of  whom 
might  even  be  spending  these  Federal 
funds  in  a  wasteful  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  been 
against  PAC's.  Indeed.  I  have  been  a 
supporter  of  PAC's  and  remain  a  sup- 
porter of  PAC's.  I  think  that  the  idea 
of  political  action  committees  fiunish- 
Ing  a  conduit  for  little  people  to 
become  involved  in  political  cam- 
paigns—and not  all  PAC  givers  are 
little,  but  they  are  able  to  combine  a 
large  number  of  people  with  relatively 
small  contributions,  for  the  most  part, 
in  support  of  candidates  who  believe 
In  what  they  Ijelleve  in. 

Of  course,  that  is  special  interest. 
But,  at  bottom,  each  of  us  Is  a  combi- 
nation of  special  interests,  even  if  we 
define  those  special  interests  broadly. 
But  there  comes  a  point  at  which 
money  l)ecomes,  if  not  corrupting- 
and  I  think  that  may  be  too  strong  a 
word— at  least  overwhelming  insofar 
as  campaigns  are  concerned.  I  l)elieve 
that  we  are  overwhelmed  by  the 
money  process  in  politics  today.  We 
wanted  a  drink  of  water,  and  we  re- 
ceived a  fire  hose.  We  wanted  a  Uttle 
dip  in  the  pond,  and  they  threw  us  in 
the  middle  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  this  bill 
now,  late  in  the  day,  with  a  change  of 
heart,  and  maybe  without  the  same 
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pure  feellnsi  that  othen  hAve— pure 
In  the  Mnw  of  being  purely  acatnst 
poWki*'  action  committees  or  purely 
•gmliMt  private  funding.  I  am  not 
agatiwt  political  action  oommlttces. 
MV^  I  do  not  think  that  some  eontrlbu- 
tkxw  or  a  modest  amount  or  a  reasona- 
ble amount  of  contributlom,  are  bad 
In  TT^'r"  But  I  support  this  bill 
strongly  because  we  are  simply  over- 
whelmed by  money.  We  are  drowning 
In  the  money  process;  and  If  we  do  not 
change  that,  we  threaten  to  change 
the  very  fabric  and  nature  of  political 
«.»n«P»^ifn«.  We  threaten  to  deprive  the 
people  of  what  they  really  need,  and 
that  Is  a  representative,  a  Senator. 
who  rr^"  be  in  contact  with  them, 
available  to  them,  with  time  to  do 
tometh'ng  other  than  simply  raise 
money  90  percent  of  the  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  for  his  good  work 
onthlsblU. 

Mr.  BORKN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  thv^k  my  colleague  from  Louisiana 
for  hir  very  fine  remarks  and  his  in- 
sightful remarks.  He  is  absolutely 
right:  We  need  to  be  competing  on  the 
basis  of  ideas.  We  need  to  be  compet- 
ing on  the  basis  of  solutions  to  the  se- 
rious problems  faced  by  this  Nation. 
We  do  not  need  to  be  competing  in 
American  politics  solely  on  the  basis  of 
which  candidate  can  raise  the  most 
money.  We  are  spending  too  much 
time  raising  money  and  too  little  time 
dealing  with  the  serious  problems  that 
face  this  Nation. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  outlined 
very  well  the  need  for  basic  reforms  In 
the  campaign  system,  and  I  appreciate 
his  remarks  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
who  is  controlling  the  time  on  this 
side? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  controlled  by  the  leaders  of  the 
respective  parties  or  designees. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
on  the  Republican  side  be  under  my 
oontroL  

The  PRBSIDmO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  on 
the  Democratic  side  be  under  my  con- 
trol. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  ts  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  Sena- 
tor BuMPcas.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation,  S.  2.  may  not  be  perfect, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  infinitely 
superior  to  the  substitutes  that  are 
being  offered  here. 


What  we  are  trying  to  do.  basically, 
is  prevent  some  abuses  in  campaign  fi- 
nancing, and.  second,  limit  the  amount 
of  money  that  a  candidate  can  spend 
in  his  campaign. 

You  do  not  have  to  spend  10  minutes 
in  the  cloakroom  until  somebody  who 
is  up  for  election  in  1988  walks  In.  and 
you  ssk  "How  much  are  you  going  to 
have  to  raise  this  year."  they  say. 

"Well.  In  the  race  In  my  State  last 
year  the  candidate  that  won  down 
there  spent  $2.6  million.  So  I  figure  I 
am  going  to  have  to  raise  $3.5  million." 
I  have  not  heard  one  single  inoun- 
bent  In  this  body.  Democrat  or  Repub- 
lican, suggest  that  he  or  she  is  going  to 
spend  less  money  than  we  spent  by  the 
candidate  In  his  or  her  respective 
party  last  year. 

I  ran  for  reelection  last  year,  and  I 
noticed  in  the  Senate  spending  records 
that  I  was  26th  in  the  amount  of 
money  spent  amongst  successful  candi- 
dates. I  am  sorry  I  was  not  33rd,  but  26 
is  not  bad. 

In  spite  of  that,  last  year  I  ranked 
26th  out  of  33  or  34  Senators  up  for 
reelection  and  yet  I  spent  twice  ss 
much  money  last  year  as  I  had  spent 
on  all  the  seven  elections  I  had  been  in 
prior  to  last  year. 

But  my  point  Is,  my  campaign 
tu-ned  out  well  even  though  I  only 
spent  one-tenth  as  much  money  as  my 
opponent  and  won.  but  I  didn't  run  be- 
cause of  money.  There  were  a  host  of 
other  issues,  and  the  statistics  are 
overwhelming  that  the  people  who 
spend  the  most  money  usually  win. 

Now.  the  reason  I  like  S.  2  is  because 
I  think  contrary  to  some  of  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  it  is  fair  to  chal- 
lengers. If  you  have  been  a  country 
lawyer  from  a  town  of  1.500  people 
and  Jump  into  a  race  with  1  percent 
name  recognition  against  seven  well- 
known  Democrats  and  an  incumbent 
Republican  Governor.  I  will  tell  you,  it 
Is  not  fun  trying  to  achieve  recogni- 
tion. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  people  who 
want  to  challenge  an  Incimibent  in  the 
future  have  an  opportunity  to  do  it, 
and  the  limits  that  are  set  in  this  bUl 
will  give  any  challenger  that  opportu- 
nity. 

Something  else:  It  will  cause  candi- 
dates to  do  something  that  we  used  to 
do.  but  don't  do  much  any  more,  and 
that  is  recruit  more  and  more  volun- 
teer labor.  Nowadays  if  you  have  $3 
million  or  $4  miUion  or  $5  million  in 
the  bank  and  somebody  comes  up  and 
sajrs.  "I  want  to  work  for  you."  you  do 
not  say.  "Are  you  willing  to  volun- 
teer"; you  say.  "How  much  do  you 
want?" 

I  know  that  Vice  President  Mondale 
had  over  1.000  people  on  his  payroll 
when  he  went  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention.  I  am  not  criticizing. 
That  is  Just  the  way  the  system  works. 


When  I  ran  for  Governor  in  1970  I 
do  not  think  on  election  day  we  had 
more  than  seven  or  eight  paid  employ- 
ees, and  now  you  hire  everybody.  It  is 
almost  like  buying  votes. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
campaign  spending  is  out  of  control. 
You  can  fuzz  it  up.  and  you  can  make 
all  of  those  arcane  argiunents  on  the 
other  side,  but  the  bottom  line  is  that 
campaign  finance  reform  is  desperate- 
ly needed  If  we  are  going  to  save  our 
political  process. 

Let  me  ask  my  colleagues  what  Is  the 
alternative.  Look  at  the  graphs  and 
look  at  the  charts  for  the  last  20  years 
and  see  what  has  happened  to  the  cost 
of  running  for  office.  When  you  talk 
about  being  a  challenger  out  there  like 

1  was  and  a  total  unluiown,  what 
chance  do  you  think  that  guy  has  now 
against  a  sitting  inciunbent  Senator 
who  knows  he  can  go  out  and  raise  $1 
million  or  $2  million  with  almost  no 
sweat?  And  he  can  spend  all  he  wants 
and  if  he  happens  to  be  rich  he  can  lit- 
erally drown  his  opponent  in  money. 

I  ran  against  an  opponent  one  time, 
back  when  telephone  banks  were 
fairly  new.  He  had  80  telephones,  all 
computerized  with  a  personal  message 
from  him,  and  this  thing  was  pro- 
grammed to  call  every  single  person  in 
the  State  that  had  a  number  listed  in 
the  telephone  book. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  .know  what 
happened?  That  computer  malfimc- 
tloned  and  it  started  calling  people  at 

2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was 
one  of  the  greatest  things  that  ever 
happened  to  me.  It  woke  up  everybody 
in  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  gave 
them  a  1  minute  sermonette. 

But  what  are  the  abuses?  I  looked 
over  the  last  campaign  financial  re- 
ports and  found  that  we  have  between 
25  and  32  millionaires  in  the  Senate.  I 
want  you  to  know  I  have  nothing 
against  millionaires.  I  have  been 
trying  to  Join  them  all  my  life.  But 
you  cannot  say  that  a  Senate  with  100 
Members  and  32  of  them  millionaires 
is  a  microcosm  of  America. 

The  only  people  that  are  not  genu- 
inely upset,  not  only  about  that,  but 
the  way  we  are  financing  campaigns, 
are  those  that  are  not  paying  any  at- 
tention. The  people  who  are  paying  at- 
tention are  genuinely  upset  because 
they  see  the  corrosive  effect  that 
money  is  having  on  the  greatest  de- 
mocracy on  Earth. 

There  was  a  time  when  you  could 
nm  a  good  re8i>ectable  campaign  in 
my  SUte  for  $75,000  to  $100,000.  And 
today  if  you  were  going  to  nm  for 
statewide  office  and  plan  on  spending 
less  than  $1  million,  forget  It. 

Next  year  it  will  be  $2  million  and 
next  year  after  that  it  wiU  be  $3  mU- 
llon.  and  on  and  on  it  goes.  Where  is  it 
going  to  lead? 

So  what  is  the  alternative?  If  you  do 
not     believe     in     campaign     finance 


reform  now  when  do  you?  If  you  think 
that  if  we  do  nothing  now  things  will 
settle  down.  I  ask  you  how? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  one  time  in  1970 
I  bought  a  30-minute  television  slot  at 
7  p.m.  for  $150.  Today  30  seconds  of 
prime  time  on  that  same  station  will 
coat  you  $2,000. 

Number  one,  is  money  corrupting? 
E>oes  it  influence  the  outcome  of  elec- 
tions? WeU.  statistics  overwhelmingly 
show  that  yes.  it  does. 

I  admit  I  am  a  little  bit  partisan  on 
this  and  people  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  say.  'Well,  you  Democrats 
Just  want  to  take  something  away 
from  us." 

I'm  not  positive,  but  I  think  last  year 
the  RepubUcan  Senatorial  Campaign 
Committee  raised  $100  million  and  the 
Democratic  Committee  raised  $12  mil- 
lion or  $13  million,  and  we  were  in 
debt  at  the  end  of  the  campaign. 

There  is  a  little  bit  of  a  disadvantage 
there.  The  opponents  raised  eight 
times  as  much  money  as  we  did. 

Then  there  is  this  question  of  bun- 
dling. 

Was  ihe  Senator  from  Washington 
subjected  to  bundling  last  year? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  certainly  was.  I  was 
subjected  to  it  not  as  much  as  some 
others  were  but  I  can  tell  the  Senator 
this:  I  do  not  mind  being  outspent  2  to 
I.  When  I  saw  the  $100  million  of  the 
Senate  Campaign  Committee  for  the 
Republicans  and  ours  could  not  come 
up  with  even  the  bare  mlnimiun,  the 
bundling  Just  fell  right  on  top  of  it. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  can  remember 
talking  about  your  particular  cam- 
paign. We  said: 

Senator  Adams  has  a  great  chance  of 
being  elected,  but  he  Just  cannot  get  the 
money.  If  he  could  get  the  money,  he  could 
be  elected,  but  he  cannot  get  the  money. 

So  it  is  a  real  tribute  to  you  that  you 
were  able  to  pull  it  off  even  without 
matching  your  support  In  money. 

But  this  bundling  business  to  me  is 
the  most  outrageous,  insidious  prac- 
tice of  all. 

My  opponent  all  of  a  sudden  last 
year  came  up  with  $127,000.  We  won- 
dered where  on  Earth  he  got  it.  We 
went  to  Secretary  of  State's  office  to 
look  at  who  gave  that  money.  My  staff 
told  me  there  was  a  list  there  that  was 
almost  1  foot  thick  of  the  people  who 
gave  that  $125,000  or  $130,000.  They 
started  going  through  it  and  it  was 
somebody  from  Colman,  SD.  some- 
body from  Florida  and  people  from 
Georgia  and  elsewhere,  and  they  were 
$10,  $15  contributions.  The  biggest  one 
was  $100. 

We  wondered  how  in  the  world  all  of 
those  hundreds  and  thousands  of  con- 
tributions could  have  been  given  to  my 
opponent;  why  all  of  a  sudden  have 
people  who  give  $10  or  $15  become  in- 
terested in  my  opponent? 

And  the  Arltansas  Gazette  was  curi- 
ous about  it.  too.  So  they  started  call- 
ing these  people.  They  quit  after  they 


made  10  calls.  They  called  10  people 
and  not  one  of  them  had  ever  heard  of 
my  opponent. 

You  ask.  what  on  Earth  is  going  on 
here?  Well,  that  is  where  people  send 
their  money  to  the  National  Commit- 
tee and  they  Insert  the  candidate's 
name  on  the  check,  I  guess,  and  they 
send  it  out  to  the  candidate.  What 
Idnd  of  political  process  is  that? 

So  the  bill.  S.  2.  would  prohibit  bun- 
dling. The  legislation  offered  by  Sena- 
tor McComfELL  and  Senator  Pack- 
wood  does  not  sufficiently  deal  with 
the  practice  of  bimdling. 

S.  2  puts  a  limit  on  how  much  money 
you  can  spend.  S.  2  says  that  if  you  are 
a  millionaire  and  you  decide  to  spend  a 
lot  more  than  the  limit  provides,  we 
are  going  to  equalize  things  by  helping 
your  opponent.  So  if  you  are  worth 
$100  million  and  you  are  prepared  to 
spend  $10  million  of  it  for  the  honor 
of  sitting  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  we  are 
going  to  try  to  level  the  playing  field 
for  yoiur  opponent.  So  the  incentive 
for  wealthy  people  to  spend  their  own 
money  is  taken  away. 

I  want  to  say  here,  in  support  of 
cleansing  my  own  relationship  with 
other  Senators,  some  of  the  best  Sena- 
tors in  the  United  States  are  the 
wealthiest.  I  am  not  suggesting  they 
are  not  qualified.  We  have  great  Sena- 
to,  s  here  that  are  wealthy.  But  I  am 
Just  saying  that  the  people  would  feel 
better  about  the  political  process  If 
they  did  not  think  somebody  was  capa- 
ble of  buying  a  seat  here  in  this  body. 

Candidates  come  in  here  bleary- 
eyed,  red-eyed— somebody  from  New 
Jersey  or  Delaware  or  someplace  else. 
"Where  have  you  been?" 

"Went  to  Los  Angeles.  Had  to  take 
that  midnight  flight  back." 

"Where  are  you  going  tonight?" 

"Going  to  New  York  tonight." 

"Where  are  you  going  tomorrow 
night?" 

"Going  to  Chicago." 

"Where  are  you  going  after  that?" 

"Going  to  Houston  the  night  after 
that." 

These  people  are  elected  by  their 
constituents  to  come  here  and  study 
the  legislation  and  do  the  people's 
business  and  try  to  make  this  great 
system  of  ours  function  at  its  opti- 
mum. You  cannot  blame  them  for 
going  out  and  doing  what  the  system 
says  you  have  to  do  If  you  want  to 
serve  here.  But  you  can  blame  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  sitting 
idly  by  and  not  doing  anything  to  try 
to  correct  that  problem. 

We  already  have  seven  people  in  the 
Democratic  Presidential  primary  and  I 
expect  a  couple  more  will  Join.  But  my 
guess  is  that  the  overriding  consider- 
ation for  every  one  of  them  was 
whether  or  not  they  could  raise  the 
money,  not  whether  they  are  quali- 
fied, not  whether  they  had  an  idea  or 
a  vision  for  the  future  of  this  country, 
not  because  they  had  leadership  skills 


and  the  country  deq>erately  needed 
them.  The  question  was,  "Can  I  raise 
the  money?" 

And  you  talk  to  every  one  of  those 
seven  Presidential  candidates  and  ask 
them  what  they  are  doing  with  about 
90  percent  of  their  time  and  they  will 
tell  you  they  are  on  the  phone  plead- 
ing for  money. 

One  of  our  best  Senators  decided  not 
to  run  last  year.  And  I  was  really  sad- 
dened that  he  made  the  decision  not 
to  run.  I  walked  up  to  him  one  day  and 
I  said,  "I  really  am  sad  to  see  you  go. 
Why  have  you  made  this  decision?" 

He  said: 

Well,  number  one,  I'm  tired  of  laughing  at 
things  that  aren't  funny.  Number  two.  I'm 
tired  of  answering  hate  mail.  And,  ntimber 
three,  I'm  tired  of  going  around  with  my  tin 
cup  out. 

Those  are  all  perfectly  compelling 
reasons.  I  guess  people  somehow  or 
other  think  we  politicians  are  oblivi- 
ous to  some  of  the  more  demeaning 
parts  of  being  a  U.S.  Senator.  It  is  a 
great  Job  and  I  love  it  or  I  wouldn't 
have  worked  so  hard  to  get  here.  But 
it  is  not  all  a  bed  of  roses.  There  are 
parts  of  it  that  can  be  very  distasteful 
on  occasion.  And  when  that  Senator, 
particularly  when  he  said.  "I'm  tired 
of  going  around  with  my  tin  cup  out." 
there  is  not  anybody  in  this  body.  Re- 
publican or  Democrat,  that  cannot 
relate  to  that. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
to  S.  2  now  being  considered  would 
limit  the  maximum  amount  of  money 
that  a  candidate,  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances, could  qualify  for  in  public 
funds  to  40  percent  of  the  total 
amount  available.  So  that  if  you  are 
going  to  nm  for  the  Senate  and  the 
limit  in  your  State  is  $1  million,  the 
most  you  could  get  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  is  $400,000. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  last  point 
I  want  to  make  on  this  bill,  and  it  is 
this:  People  say,  "I  do  not  want  my 
money  going  to  finance  campaigns.  I 
don't  pay  taxes  to  help  somebody  run 
for  office."  That  has  been  the  princi- 
pal argtunent  I  have  heard  against 
this  bill.  And  the  refutation,  that  is, 
the  rebuttal  to  that  argiunent,  has 
been  made  time  and  time  again,  and  I 
am  going  to  make  it  again. 

First  the  Presidential  race  is  fi- 
nanced by  checkoffs  on  your  income 
tax  return  exactly  as  prepared  in  S.  2. 
If  you  do  not  support  public  financing 
for  the  Presidential  campaign,  do  not 
put  an  X  in  that  box  on  yotu-  income 
tax  return.  And  if  you  do  not  support 
public  financing  for  Senate  or  House 
races,  do  not  check  that  box  on  your 
tax  return. 

I  will  check  it  off.  because  I  think 
this  type  of  campaign  funding  may 
help  to  save  a  political  system  that  I 
think  is  being  corrupted  by  money. 

I  am  not  here  to  say  S.  2  is  a  perfect 
bill.  But  to  me  you  either  believe  that 
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.«i».p»ty«  ■pendlnc  In  this  country  has 
reached  a  level  where  somethlnc  must 
be  dCHM  about  It  or  you  do  not. 

Now.  this  bill  Is  foins  to  be  subject 
to  further  amendment. 

There  la  a  thine  about  this  bill  I  do 
not  like  and  I  have  not  decided  quite 
yet  jiist  how  I  want  to  address  It.  But. 
In  my  8Ute.  the  fights  are  always  In 
the  Democratic  primary.  We  will  cast 
anywhere  from  600.000  to  800.000 
votes  In  the  Democratic  primary  and 
the  most  the  Republicans  have  ever 
cast  in  a  primary  is  20.000  to  2S.000. 
Thoe  are  usually  about  200  precincts 
in  the  Republican  primary  and  about 
2.400  predncU  in  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary and  95  percent  of  the  people  wUl 
vote  In  the  Democratic  primary. 

Now.  they  may  vote  for  a  Republi- 
can in  the  general,  but  you  can  see  the 
way  the  limits  set  In  8.  2.  skew  most 
spending  toward  the  general  election. 
It  used  to  be  in  all  the  States  of  the 
old  Confederacy,  whoever  won  the 
Democratic  primary  was  considered  a 
sure  winner  in  the  fall. 

Not  nymore.  We  are  a  two-party 
State,  it  took  the  DemocraU  In  my 
State  a  long  time  to  recognize  that  the 
Republicans  were  a  viable  party.  My 
predecessor.  Win  Rockefeller,  was  the 
first  Republican  Governor  since  Re- 
construction in  my  State.  The  dean  of 
the  delegaUon  in  my  State  is  a  Repub- 
lican. 

But  all  I  am  saying  is.  it  is  very 
common  for  people  to  spend  two  or 
three  times  as  much  getting  the 
Democratic  nomination  as  they  spend 
in  the  general  election  and  this  bill  as- 
sumes that  you  need  the  money  in  the 
general  election  a  lot  more  than  you 
do  in  the  primary.  And  In  my  State, 
that  is  not  necessarily  so. 

So  what  I  am  trying  to  figure  out  is 
some  way  that  we  could  give  a  candi- 
date the  right  to  choose  which  elec- 
tion is  more  important  to  him.  Maybe 
we  can  work  something  like  that  out. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  everybody  is 
Just  about  talked  out  on  this  bill.  I  do 
not  know  of  much  that  can  be  said 
about  this  bill  that  hasn't  already 
been  said.  This  is  the  second  time  I 
have  spoken  on  it  and  I  do  not  thliUi  I 
have  said  anything  different  today 
from  what  I  said  the  first  time. 

I  Just  feel  strongly  that  the  amount 
of  money  we  spend  on  campaigns  is 
going  to  have  to  be  limited.  I  think  the 
amount  of  money  that  PAC's  give 
must  be  limited. 

I  heard  somebody  on  the  other  side 
say  the  other  day  they  were  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  that  would  elimi- 
nate all  PAC  contributions.  They 
might  get  my  vote  on  it.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  vote  for  a  bill  limiting  PAC 
giving  to  candidates,  but  which  allows 
PAC  giving  to  the  national  committee 
and  the  State  committees. 

But.  in  any  event,  let  us  at  least  try 
to  stop  their  filibuster  and  get  on  with 
the   people's   business.   Then   if   you 


have  an  objection  to  it.  offer  an 
amendment  upon  cloture  and  let  the 
Senate  work  iU  will.  Then  we  can  go 
home  and  face  the  American  people 
and  say.  "We  have  done  our  best  now. 
Let's  try  this  and  see  if  It  won't  im- 
prove our  system." 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  continue.  I  think 
what  he  has  said  has  been  an  excellent 
analysis  of  what  we  have  to  do  if  we 
are  going  to  bring  this  bill  up  and  if  we 
are  going  to  have  it  actually  happen. 

There  is  one  point  he  made  at  the 
end  of  his  presentation  that  I  hope  ev- 
eryone understands.  There  have  been 
complaints  about  public  financing  in 
this  bill.  The  whole  purpose  of  the 
public  financing  portion  of  this  bill 
and  the  shifting  of  funds  from  one 
candidate  to  another  is  to  be  able  to 
establish  limits  on  the  amount  that 
will  be  spent.  Under  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  without  that,  there  is 
no  way  that  you  can  limit  the  spend- 
ing. 

The  point  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  made  was  absolutely  a 
factor  in  my  race  last  time  and  I  feel 
very  deeply  about  it.  which  is  that  if 
your  opponent  has  so  much  money 
starting,  whether  it  is  that  opponent's 
own  money,  his  or  hers,  but  commit- 
te.i  to  it.  or  has  received,  either 
through  a  campaign  committee  or  an- 
other source,  an  overwhelming 
amount  of  money,  you  never  get  into 
the  game  at  all. 

So  that  the  political  contest  does  not 
become  what  the  people  should  have, 
which  is  a  contest  of  ideas,  and  a  con- 
test of  who  will  govern  better.  Instead. 
it  becomes  a  contest  of  who  is  a  viable 
candidate. 

Viable  candidate.  I  speak  from  expe- 
rience, does  not  mean  how  many  years 
you  were  Governor,  how  many  years 
you  did  something  else,  what  kind  of  a 
person  you  are.  Viability,  under  the 
present  rules,  starts  with  A.  No.  1:  Do 
you  have  enough  money  that  when 
you  arrive  at  the  primary  date?  Our 
State  is  much  like  the  Senator's  State: 
not  because  we  have  the  same  Itind  of 
primary  but  because  we  have  an  open, 
blanket  primary.  You  can  vote  on 
either  side  for  either  candidate,  which 
makes  it  like  a  little  general  election. 
So.  if  you  do  not  have  enough  money 
in  that  primary  to  at  least  be  able  to 
say  to  your  volvmteers  and  other 
poeple:  We  will  be  in  the  game:  we  will 
be  able  to  establish  a  media  presence— 
not  as  much  as  the  other  side,  never 
raise  that  much  money,  but  enough  to 
at  least  let  people  know  that  you  are 
there  and  that  there  is  a  contest— then 
there  is  no  contest. 

So.  I  thlnlc  the  Senator's  remarks 
are  very  appropriate  and  I  hope  that 
we  will  vote  cloture  today  so  that  we 
can  deal  with  a  fundamental  American 
political  problem,  particularly  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  SUtes.  Because, 


if  you  are  running  a  statewide  race 
now.  It  requires  that  you  have  enough 
funding,  or  that  neither  of  you  has 
any  funding.  But.  if  one  is  on  the 
public  media,  whether  It  be  radio, 
cable  or  the  network  stations,  and  the 
other  one  is  not.  I  think  it  was  well 
pointed  out  by  one  of  the  other  Mem- 
bers while  we  were  discussing  this: 
Tou  could  start  on  day  one  of  the  year 
before  the  campaign,  and  shake  hands 
every  day  for  8  hours,  all  day.  and  you 
would  never  reach  enough  of  the 
people  to  make  a  contest. 

That  is  particularly  true  of  States 
like  Arkansas  and  Washington,  which 
are  not  little  States,  but  they  are  not 
big  SUtes  either,  but  they  are  clearly 
dependent  upon  the  people  knowing 
there  is  a  contest. 

Then  the  shaking  hands,  the  seeing 
people,  the  speeches  take  on  meaning 
in  each  town  as  you  go  through.  But  if 
you  are  Just  somebody  that  is  out  run- 
ning and  your  opponent  is  incredibly 
well-financed  and  has  bought  up  all 
the  media— which  Is  another  thing. 
That  is  unless  you  have  cash  up  front, 
your  opponent  can  go  to  the  stations 
and  buy  up  all  the  time.  That  is  what 
is  involved  with  what  the  bill  we  have 
before  us  is  trying  to  address. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  television  sta- 
tions, at  least  in  my  State— I  might  ask 
the  Senator  about  his  State— that  give 
you  television  time  on  the  cuff.  I 
mean,  it  has  to  be  in  cash,  paid  so 
many  days  before  you  arrive;  your 
copy  has  to  be  there,  and  so.  if  you 
have  had  your  money  cut  off  by  some- 
body saying  that  you  are  not  a  viable 
candidate,  you  never  get  to  them  at 
aU. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  Is 
right. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's comments. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  myseU  5 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  left  the  Senate 
with  a  misimpression  that  I  think  was 
unintentional.  He  talked  about  the 
checkoff.  He  said.  "If  you  don't  want 
to  give  any  money  to  the  campaign, 
don't  want  it  to  go  to  the  wrong  candi- 
date, don't  check  it  off."  He  said,  "I 
am  going  to  check  mine  off." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  checkoff 
of  a  tax  refund,  ncr  is  it  a  checkoff  of 
taxes  that  you  might  otherwise  pay. 
This  is  nothing  more  than  a  checkoff 
that  says:  "Take  12  out  of  the  general 
fund  and  give  it  to  the  candidates." 

It  is  going  to  take  roughly  $300  to 
$500  million  per  election  under  this 
bill  to  fund  the  House  and  Senate 
races.  That  checkoff  means:  Take  $300 


to  $500  million  away  from  everybody 
and  give  it  to  the  candidates.  Take 
$300  to  $500  million  away,  even  from 
the  people  who  say.  "No.  dam  it.  I  am 
not  going  to  do  the  checkoff.  I  don't 
want  my  money  to  go  to  some  candi- 
date I  don't  support." 

Mr.  President,  your  money  is  going 
to  a  candidate  you  do  not  support 
under  this  system.  Do  not  allow  your- 
self to  think  that  the  checkoff  is  your 
money,  personally,  individually,  or 
that  it  is  coming  out  of  your  refund  or 
your  taxes.  It  is  not.  It  is  coming  from 
our  collective  taxes  and  it  is  going  to 
force  people,  with  public  fimds,  to  fi- 
nance candidates  they  do  not  wish  to 
finance.  No  one  should  be  operating 
under  any  other  impression  than  that 
fact. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  me  5 
minutes?    

B4r.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate-  from  New  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President. 
America  needs  balanced  election 
reform. 

The  American  voters  deserve  a  fair- 
shake-for-all  election  law.  one  that 
stresses  people,  not  PAC's. 

It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  sup- 
porting dramatic  changes  in  the  Fed- 
eral election  law  to  prohibit  any— I 
repeat,  any— contribution  by  a  politi- 
cal action  committee,  a  so-called  PAC, 
to  individual  candidates  for  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Why  do  I  support  such  a  radical 
change? 

I  am  not  doing  it  because  I  think 
PAC's  are  evil,  or  that  PAC's  use  influ- 
ence in  an  unhealthy  manner.  I  don't 
believe  that.  But  I  do  believe  PAC's 
are  farther  from  the  people,  and. 
given  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  PAC  control  appears  to  be  the 
only  constitutional  way  that  is  respon- 
sible to  hold  down  the  cost  of  congres- 
sional elections. 

What  no-PAC  approach  would 
achieve  is  a  reversal  in  the  rapid  rise 
in  campaign  spending,  and  return  poli- 
tics to  people. 

This  no-PAC  approach,  sponsored  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  MoConnell]  and  my  very 
good  friend  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood],  reasserts  the  influence  of  the 
small  contributor  by  holding  the  lid  on 
personal  contributions  at  the  present 
level,  $1,000.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill.  S.  1308. 

The  certain  result:  Spending  on  cam- 
paigns will  drop  significantly,  some- 
thing the  American  people  demand. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  campaign 
spending  is  out  of  hand.  During  the 
1986  elections,  business  and  labor 
PAC's  poured  $45  million  into  Senate 
campaigns.  That  is  about  $1.3  million 


per  race,  a  staggering  total.  Those 
same  PAC's  spent  $87.2  million  on 
campaigns  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  American  public  dislikes  the 
sharp  rise  in  campaign  spending.  I  do 
not  like  that  trend.  Some  calling  for 
"reform"  now  want  the  cost  of  cam- 
paigning shifted  into  the  pockets  of 
the  taxpayers. 

Yet  the  public  focvis  is  PAC's,  not 
taxpayer  dollars.  PAC  spending  on 
races  for  Congress  Jumped  by  more 
than  25  percent  from  the  1984  cam- 
paign to  the  1986  campaign.  While 
personal  contributions  were  up  too. 
they  rose  by  much  less,  about  18  per- 
cent. 

So  I  have  concluded  that  one  effec- 
tive way— probably  the  best  way— to 
resolve  the  problems  caused  by  the 
deluge  in  campaign  spending  is  simply 
to  drain  the  PAC  cash  out  of  cam- 
paigns. Let  Individuals  decide  who  gets 
campaign  dollars. 

The  first  three  words  of  the  Consti- 
tution are  key:  "We  The  People."  Poli- 
tics is  people;  let's  encourage  that.  In- 
dividual—and volxmtary- participation 
builds  a  successful  campaign;  it  builds 
a  successful  government. 

When  I  first  ran  for  the  UJ5.  Senate. 
I  used  a  slogan,  "People  for  Pete."  I 
used  it  again  in  1978.  then  again  in 
10K4.  I  intend  to  use  it  when  I  nm 
again. 

Why?  First,  it  does  possess  a  nice, 
catchy  alliteration.  But  the  real 
reason  I  use  the  phrase  "People  for 
Pete"  is  that  I  believe  it  expresses 
what  politics  is  all  about,  or  what  poli- 
tics should  be  all  about.  And  yet,  as 
the  Senate  debates  S.  2,  the  major  al- 
ternative is  a  plan  to  finance  a  large 
portion  of  future  Senate  campaigns  di- 
rectly with  tax  dollars,  to  convert  my 
next  campaign  into  "Taxpayers  for 
Pete." 

That  is  wrong.  Daniel  Webster  spoke 
of  "the  people's  government,  made  for 
the  people,  made  by  the  people,  and 
answerable  to  the  people."  How  can 
you  achieve  that  with  a  campaign 
bankrolled  largely  with  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars? 

When  I  ran  for  reelection  in  1984.  I 
was  supported  with  some  20,000  indi- 
vidual contributions,  the  most  in  the 
history  of  New  Mexico.  Personal  con- 
tributions ranged  from  $1  to  the  legal 
limit.  $1.000. 1  raised  over  $1  million  in 
this  way,  most  of  it  from  my  friends  in 
New  Mexico.  Some  may  argue  that  no 
one  else  can  match  that  enthusiasm  in 
New  Mexico.  Maybe,  maybe  not.  But  Is 
that  not  what  the  political  process  in- 
volves? 

So,  I  am  convinced  that  the  McCon- 
nell-Packwood  approach.  S.  1308.  is 
first  and  foremost  a  people's  bill,  one 
that  emphasizes  the  role  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  politics. 

The  McConnell-Packwood  bill  also 
tackles  the  danger  posed  by  the  super- 
rich  csuididate.  As  a  result  of  a  Su- 


preme Court  decision,  candidates  may 
lavish  family  treasure  onto  a  campaign 
to  buy  a  Senate  seat,  despite  limits  on. 
other  givers.  Millions  in  family  money 
has  been  spent  by  some  wealthy 
Senate  candidates,  men  who  are  mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

Following  the  plan  in  my  own  elec- 
tion reform  bill,  S.  625,  the  McCon- 
nell-Packwood bill  places  a  practical 
limit  of  $250,000  on  self-funding  by 
wealthy  candidates. 

S.  1308  also  requires  additional 
public  disclosiu-e.  particularly  on  the 
financing  of  get-out-the-vote  drives  by 
business  and  labor. 

Best  of  all.  S.  1308  makes  these  im- 
provements without  spending  a  dime 
of  our  tax  dollars.  The  McCoimell- 
Packwood  bill  leaves  congressional 
campaigns  where  they  belong,  in  the 
hands  of  individual  members  of  the 
public,  outside  the  grasp  of  the  tax 
collector,  the  PAC's  and  the  super- 
rich. 

Those  are  the  strengths  of  McCon- 
nell-Packwood. ones  also  found  in  S. 
1326.  the  proposal  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]. 
The  Stevens  approach  does  not  go  as 
far.  It  cuts  PAC  limits,  but  does  not 
eliminate  PAC  contributions  directly 
to  candidates.  Nevertheless,  it  is  still 
an  excellent  step  forward. 

These  are  the  strengths  of  those  two 
approaches.  And  they  are  the  weak- 
ness of  the  reported  version  of  S.  2,  as 
well  as  the  substitute  offered  last  week 
by  Senator  Byrd.  These  variations  on 
S.  2  simply  solve  all  our  election  prob- 
lems and  distortions  by  reaching  into 
the  pocket  of  the  taxpayers. 

The  irony,  of  course,  is  that  S.  2 
started  through  the  legislative  process 
as  a  PAC-control  bill,  not  a  taxpayer- 
financed  scheme.  Through  a  little 
sleight  of  hand,  S.  2  suddenly  emerged 
as  a  tax-financed  bill,  without  much  in 
the  way  of  PAC  controls.  Under  these 
versions  of  S.  2,  a  PAC  can  continue  to 
donate  $5,000  yearly  to  a  candidate  for 
primary  campaigns. 

Is  that  really  the  kind  of  election 
reform  we  want? 

If  S.  2  fails  to  control  the  top-dollar 
PAC  giving  for  primaries,  what  does  it 
do?  First,  it  will  require  an  expendi- 
ture of  something  between  $50  million 
and  $100  million  in  tax  dollars  every  2 
years  for  Senate  elections,  then  recy- 
cle that  money  back  in  a  deluge  of  TV 
ads  and  bumper  stickers.  Do  we  really 
want  that  kind  of  "reform"?  If  it  were 
broadened  to  cover  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, it  would  pick  as  much  as 
$400  million  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
American  taxpayer  per  election. 

I  know,  I  have  heard  the  argimient 
that  S.  2  is  "voluntary."  It  is  about  as 
voluntary  as  paying  your  taxes  every 
April.  What  it  really  creates  is  a  new 
Federal  entitlement. 
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Do  w«  not  have  enouch  problema 
with  enUtteBMnta  without  putUnc 
Bomtr  candkMcs  on  the  dole? 

But  I  would  Mree  that  8.  3  of  (en  an 
liMmloui  approach.  Let  me  deacribe 
how  it  would  work,  ai  redrafted  In 
Amendment  a06  by  the  dlsUncuished 
majority  leader  [Mr.  Bran].  The 
amendment  aeU  a  apendlng  limit  for 
any  candidate  who  "voluntarily"  ac- 
oepU  tax  numey.  then  makes  a  prl- 
vatdy  financed.  noo-tazpayer-fl- 
nanoed  rtT**!"  prohibitively  unat- 
tractive. 

No  candidate  in  hia  or  her  right 
mhiH  would  ignore  the  Siren's  song  of 
all  that  free  Federal  cash  in  a  2. 

If  you  doubt  me.  just  look  at  how  S. 
a  worka.  And  I  will  take  the  Stote  of 
New  Mexleo  as  an  example,  a  good  one 
itaioe  19  Statea  would  have  the  exact 
same  limits.  In  New  Mexico,  a  $950,000 
pending  limit  is  set  for  a  Senate  can- 
didate, in  return  for  a  promise  of  tax- 
payer dollars   to   finance   that   cam- 
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Once  a  Senate  candidate  in  New 
Mexlor  or  another  of  the  States  with 
onaller  populations,  raises  Just 
$150,000  as  an  "entry  fee"  from  as  few 
as  600  contributors,  that  candidate 
goes  to  the  UJS.  Treasury  to  receive  a 
tax  dollar  for  every  future  dollar  the 
candidate  raises  toward  the  additional 
$800,000  that  he  or  she  will  be  permit- 
ted to  spend.  If  the  candidate  raises 
$400,000.  the  taxpayers  contribute 
$400,000. 

In  other  SUtes.  the  entry  fee  would 
be  higher.  al<Hig  with  the  potential 
taxpayer  contribution.  In  Texas,  an 
entry  fee  of  $650,000  raised  from  2.600 
contributors  nets  the  candidate  an  op- 
portunity to  receive  $1,449,000  from 
the  taxpayers,  if  the  candidate  can 
raise  that  much  from  contributors. 

Aren't  we  cutting  the  link  to  the  in- 
dividual? Where  is  the  Government 
"answerable  to  the  people?"  as  Web- 
ster said. 

Moreover,  these  entitlements  are  not 
limited  to  the  major  parties,  the 
Democrats  and  the  Republicans.  Any 
third,  fourth,  or  eighth  party  caiuli- 
date  who  raises  that  $150,000,  or  what- 
ever the  entry  fee  may  be.  becomes  eli- 
gible for  a  chest  full  of  matching  tax- 
payer cash. 

Can  you  imagine  the  fringe  candi- 
dates who  wiU  suddenly  buss  around 
that  honeypot  of  cash? 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  there 
might  be  a  candidate  somewhere  who 
decides  to  ignore  all  that  taxpayer  lar- 
gess because  this  candidate  opposes,  in 
principle,  the  idea  of  taxpayer-fi- 
nanced campaigns.  This  candidate 
might  decide  to  go  to  work  to  meet  his 
or  her  campaign  needs  by  raising  all  of 
his  or  her  own  campaign  cash.  That 
would  \)t  quite  legal  under  S.  2. 

But  is  it  realistic?  Aren't  we  pulling 
a  fast  one  in  the  name  of  giving  the 
public  an  option?  In  New  Mexico,  the 
taxpayer-financed  candidate  raises  the 


$160,000  entry  fee.  then  receives  an 
additional  $400,000  in  tax  dollars  for 
the  $400,000  raised  separately. 

Meantime,  the  "high-principled" 
candidate  goes  out  and  works  hard  to 
raise  a  like  sum  with  no  Federal  help. 
But  the  moment  the  "high-principled" 
candidate  raises  even  tl  over  that 
$950,000  spending  lid  on  the  taxpayer- 
financed  candidate,  the  on-the-dole 
candidate  receives  another  check  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  doubling  his  cam- 
paign war  chest  with  another  $950,000. 
In  New  Mexico,  the  taxpayer-fi- 
nanced opponent  could  receive  ss 
much  as  $1,350,000  in  total  taxpayer 
cash  under  S.  2:  The  initial  $400,000. 
plus  the  additional  $950,000.  Over  in 
California,  a  Senate  candidate  could 
receive  as  much  as  $7,925,000  in  tax- 
payer cash. 
That  buys  a  lot  of  bumper  stickers. 
Is  there  any  doubt  that  every  candi- 
date under  8.  2  wUl  start  at  the  Treas- 
ury window?  They  will  start  at  the 
Treasury  window  in  the  general  elec- 
tion, of  course,  only  after  they  have 
loaded  up  on  PAC  money  during  the 
primary. 

Part  of  the  appeal  of  S.  2  is  that  it 
would  lessen  the  blioard  of  campaign 
advertising.  We  may  give  the  public 
Just  as  much:  it  may  simply  cost  less. 
Another  aspect  of  S.  2  Is  that  the  tax- 
pa  v  er-financed  candidate  will  receive 
cheap  TV  advertising  rates,  the 
"lowest  imit  rate"  available. 

If  a  candidate  under  this  bill  should 
decide  to  forgo  the  taxpayer  entitle- 
ments and  go  his  own  way  in  campaign 
financing,  that  candidate  does  not  re- 
ceive cheap  TV. 

And  there  are  other  problems  that 
seem  to  pose  real  difficulties  in  this 
bill.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion 
of  the  supposed  need  to  control  those 
outside,  and  independent,  political 
committees  that  have  become  involved 
in  some  races. 

Under  S.  2  and  amendment  305,  if  a 
committee  totally  outside  the  control 
of  the  candidate  decides  to  get  in- 
volved In  the  campaign  on  the  candi- 
date's behalf,  the  opponent  of  that 
candidate  will  receive  a  bonus  entitle- 
ment, cash  equal  to  the  value  of  that 
outside  campaign. 

Section  504(a)<3)(B)  of  amendment 
305  provides  tax  cash  'equal  to  the  ag- 
gregate total  amount  of  independent 
expenditures  made  or  obligated  to  be 
made  in  the  general  election  Involved 
by  any  person  in  opposition  to,  or  on 
behalf  of  an  opponent  of,  such  eligible 
candidate." 

Can  you  imagine  the  mischief  that 
will  be  possible  under  this  Idnd  of  a 
provision? 

That  will  be  cash  over  and  above  the 
$950,000  he  or  she  already  has  In  the 
bank.  In  our  small  SUte  example.  So 
one  candidate  gets  cash,  and  the  other 
receives  the  possibility— the  possibili- 
ty—that the  outsiders  actually  have 
helped. 


And  there  are  other  problems  for 
candidates.  No  longer  will  any  candi- 
date have  access  to  national  or  sUte- 
wide  party  help.  S.  2  places  a  penny- 
per-eligible-voter  limit  on  what  SUte 
and  local  parties  may  spend  on  any 
caiuiidate's  behalf.  This  works  out  to 
about  $10,000  for  campaigns  in  New 
Mexico. 

Bdr.  President,  ameiulment  305  and 
S.  3  are  proposals  that  are  flawed,  seri- 
ously flawed.  They  are  proposals  that 
need  to  be  redrawn  along  the  lines  of 
the  McConnell-Packwood  bill,  a  biU 
that  offers  realistic  election  reforms, 
legislation  that  achieves  reforms  with- 
out ptddng  the  taxpayers'  pockeU. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  work  to  de- 
velop legislation  that  reforms  cam- 
paign financing  laws  to  hold  down 
spending,  but  to  do  it  in  a  way  that 
stresses  individual  givers,  not  the  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  day  I  had  a 
colloquy  with  my  friend.  Senator 
Packwood,  on  the  so-called  election 
reform  that  is  before  us,  discussing 
how  Senate  and  House  Members 
ought  to  pay  for  their  own  campaigns, 
and  what  is  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  I  addressed 
that  day.  Let  me.  for  a  few  minutes, 
discuss  how  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  perceives  this  issue. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the 
Senate,  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  ruled  as  It  has.  with 
reference  to  limitations  on  expendi- 
tures for  the  U.S.  Senate,  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  place  restrictions  on 
what  can  be  spent.  I  am  very  thankful 
in  this  200th  year  of  the  Constitution 
to  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading 
some  of  the  history  of  how  our  forefa- 
thers put  the  Constitution  together, 
how  the  Bill  of  RighU  arose.  I  am  lit- 
erally thrilled  when  I  read  how  this 
has  worked,  how  we  became  a  country 
of  laws,  and  how  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  became  the  real  Interpreter  of 
basic  rights  and  concepts  under  this 
doctrine. 

And  so  while  I,  and  maybe  90  Sena- 
tors may  argue  that  we  do  not  like  the 
way  the  Court  ruled,  thank  God  for 
those  200  years.  They  have  ruled,  and. 
therefore.  It  is  the  law.  That  decision 
says  that  If  you  have  $5  million,  and 
you  want  to  spend  It,  you  can  spend  it. 
That  decision  says  that  Independent 
entities  wanting  to  advertise  against 
Senator  Pgix  Domxiiici  are  free  to 
spend  whatever  they  want.  That  deci- 
sion says  nobody  can  tell  me  I  can  only 
spend  a  half-mllllon  dollars,  provided  I 
follow  the  rules  with  reference  to  dis- 
closure and  other  things. 

So  long  as  we  try.  In  some  circuitous 
way.  to  find  a  way  around  that,  and  so 
long  as  the  lubricant  to  get  around 
that  is  public  financing,  then  let  me 
suggest  that  the  medicine  is  probably 
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worse  than  the  ailment  we  are  trying 
to  cure. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  while 
most  Americans,  including  the  people 
in  my  State  of  New  Mexico,  think 
oyTwp^tgTM  cost  too  much,  they  believe 
by  a  much  luver  percentage  that  the 
taxpayers  ought  not  pay  for  those 
campaigns. 

The  message,  to  me,  is  very  simple, 
very  forthright,  and  very  clear  We  are 
going  to  have  to  find  some  other  way 
to  get  around  the  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  which  says  we  cannot 
put  campaign  limitations  on  anyone 
running  for  the  UJ3.  Senate,  unless 
they  agree  to  them.  If  we  continue  to 
try  to  build  a  law  on  public  financing, 
let  me  repeat,  I  believe  that  the  medi- 
cine is  worse  than  the  ailment  from 
which  we  suffer. 

That  is  the  essence  of  why  mimy  of 
us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  say  this  is 
not  reform.  All  we  have  done  is  to  sub- 
stitute the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  as  the  principal  funders  of  elec- 
tions for  U.S.  Senators.  So  long  as  that 
is  the  ssence  of  the  reform,  we  are 
not  going  to  support  it.  All  those  ads 
in  support  of  reform  will  not  work.  We 
should  apply  truth  in  advertising,  and 
put  in  equally  bold  letters,  when  they 
talk  of  the  evils  of  PACs:  "We  are  sub- 
stituting taxpayers  paying  for  Senate 
elections." 

They  might  Just  as  well  not  run  the 
ads,  because  the  American  people  do 
not  want  that,  either.  That  is  why  we 
are  here  on  the  floor. 

S.  2  purports  to  be  voluntary.  But 
when  you  look  at  it.  you  are  really 
stuck  with  accepting  public  fiiumcing 
for  a  large  portion  of  your  campaign, 
to  the  tune  of  as  much  as  $100  million 
in  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  The  amend- 
ment changes  it  slightly,  but  when  you 
add  it  up.  it  Is  not  voluntary  at  all. 

When  you  reach  the  limit  you  are 
supposed  to  voluntarily  agree  to.  you 
may  still  get  a  big  taxpayer  bonus.  If 
the  other  fellow  did  not  want  to  accept 
Federal  dollars,  because  the  Senate 
has  said  you  should  not  limit  him. 
then  you  may  get  a  very  huge  lx>nus. 
in  the  case  of  my  State,  another 
$950,000  from  the  taxpayers.  That  is 
to  make  up  for  the  energy,  enthusi- 
asm, and  perhaps  downright  omeri- 
ness  of  sombody  who  says,  "I'm  not 
going  to  take  tax  dollars.  I'm  going  to 
do  it  myself." 

As  I  understand  it.  this  is  the  way 
around  the  U£.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, short  of  changing  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  I  assume  there  are  even  some 
suggestions  to  that  effect.  If  you 
caimot  find  some  way  that  Congress 
thinks  is  reasonable,  change  the  Con- 
stitution. But  that  will  not  be  easy, 
either,  because  the  only  way  to  change 
it  would  be  to  give  Congress  the  au- 
thority to  decide  what  the  rules 
should  be  for  our  elections.  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  American  people  will  be 
too  excited  about  that. 


Mr.    PACKWOOD.    Mr.    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  You  are  one  of 

the  people  who  proved  that  you  can 
raise  thousands  of  dollars  or  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  small 
amounts  from  your  constituents.  You 
had  in  New  Mexico,  which  is  not  a  big 
State,  over  20,000  iiuiividual  contribu- 
tions. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  There  is  not  a 
single  thing,  lidr.  President,  that  ''re- 
formers"—and  I  put  that  In  quotes- 
want  to  accomplish  that  cannot  be  ac- 
complished without  public  financing. 
You  want  to  get  rid  of  the  PACs  and 
special  Interests?  Get  rid  of  them.  Pro- 
vide that  they  carmot  give  any  money 
to  candidates  or  the  party,  or  bundle, 
and  caimot  spend  it  as  soft  money. 

Next,  you  want  to  get  the  expendi- 
tures down?  Instead  of  a  $1,000  limit, 
put  on  a  $500  limit,  a  $100  limit.  That 
will  bring  spending  down. 

Senator  DoMxifici  has  proved  what 
you  can  do.  If  people  believe  in  you,  as 
they  believe  In  him.  you  can  raise 
thousands  of  dollars  In  small  amounts 
from  people  In  your  State.  Does  it  take 
work? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  You  have  to  talk 
to  '  hose  people. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  You  have  to  go  to  a 
lot  of  meetings. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  You  have  to  go  to 
a  lot  of  meetings  and  say,  "Give  me 
$10." 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  You  have  to  beg 
them. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  is  work. 

So  the  choice  is  going  to  be,  are  we 
going  to  work  or  is  the  taxpayer  going 
to  work?  It  is  a  lot  easier  for  us  If  the 
taxpayer  worlds.  Give  us  the  money, 
and  we  will  not  have  to  work. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  raising  this  issue. 

Pranldy,  I  am  not  one  of  the  Sena- 
tors who  thinks  that  PACs  are  evil, 
per  se.  I  have  used  PAC  money.  I  do 
not  think  they  have  an  undue  influ- 
ence on  elections.  But  there  should  be 
full  disclosure.  If  we  are  going  to  keep 
PACs,  we  ought  to  make  evey  one  of 
them  tell  us  what  their  principal  goal 
Is.  We  should  know  that  the  Fred  PAC 
Is  a  lobby  for  Colgate-Palmolive,  or 
that  Uncle  Willy's  Foimdation,  which 
has  a  PAC,  is  part  of  General  Motors. 

We  need  disclosure.  I  am  not  one 
who  thinlcs  PACs  are  Inherently  evil. 
I  am  not  one  who  thinks  that  they 
have  an  undue  amount  of  pressure.  I 
have  not  felt  that  myself,  having 
taken  PAC  money.  But  I  have  found 
that  since  PACs  have  come  into  exist- 
ence, there  has  been  a  tremendous 
flaming  of  the  fire  of  increased  costs 
for  campaigns. 

I  thought  that  was  what  we  were 
trying  to  fix.  That  was  when  we  all 
said  let  us  reform  this;  let  us  get  the 


costs  down.  There  is  no  question  we 
can  do  away  with  PACs.  They  are  our 
creature.  They  have  been  foimd  valid 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  as  a  mech- 
anism for  collective  financing  of  cam- 
paigns; the  court  wlU  find  any  reason- 
able regulation,  including  abolution. 
constitutionaL 

I  agree  with  the  Senator.  If  you 
want  reform,  do  away  with  them;  not 
$1,000  or  $5,000;  not  a  dime.  Have 
every  Senator  ask  individual  constitu- 
ents in  his  State  or  in  this  country  to 
contribute.  If  you  do  not  want  individ- 
uals to  give  over  $1,000.  put  $500  in.  It 
Just  means  you  have  to  spend  more 
time  raising  money,  which  is  onerous  . 
and  difficult.  If  your  opponent  is  very 
wealthy,  he  can  be  campaigning  whUe 
you  are  raising  money.  We  wiU  try  to 
make  it  a  little  more  difficult  on  the 
wealthy  in  anyone's  bill,  will  we  not? 
As  I  understand  it,  each  bill— the  Mc- 
ConneU  bill,  the  Stevens  bill— has  the 
Domenici  suggestion. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  One  of  the  great 
additions  to  these  bills  is  the  Domenici 
antimillionaire  loophole  closure.  It 
works  for  anybody  who  wants  to  spend 
their  own  money.  As  you  provided, 
then  the  contribution  limit  to  you  or 
the  other  poor  person  goes  off. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Put  them  on  a  par. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Put  them  on  a 
par.  We  hope  that  will  be  a  sufficient 
threat  to  the  millionaire  that  he  will 
try  to  raise  his  money  in  small 
amounts  from  the  State  or  the  coun- 
try, also. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  In  response  to 
the  Senator's  question,  the  Bjrrd- 
Boren  bill  does  not  include  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
which  provides  for  higher  contribution 
limits  from  others.  The  bill  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  and  myself  does  in- 
clude the  inspired  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Frankly,  if  we 
should  get  to  the  point  where  the  sub- 
ject matter  is  the  amendment  of  the 
substitute  by  the  majority  leader.  I 
would  ask  the  Senate  to  vote  on  the 
antimillionaire.  pay-for-his-own-cam- 
paign  inhibition  proposal  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

We  have  had  8  or  10  people  who 
spent  $3  million.  $4  million,  $5  million, 
and  one  who  spent  more  than  $10  mil- 
lion of  his  own  money.  We  ought  to  at 
least  let  the  opponent  get  out  from 
under  other  limiUtions.  We  will  offer 
that,  and  I  asssume  you  will  support 
that  proposal. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Absolutely. 

The  only  provision  that  the  Byrd- 
Boren  bill  has  to  counter  the  million- 
aire is  the  second  title,  which  is  trig- 
gered when  the  millionaire  encroaches 
on  the  limit. 
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Mr.  DOliXNICI.  So  we  trl(ger  thmt 
by  gpwKlIm  more  tax  dollan  to  com- 
pete with  the  extremely  rich  perBon. 

Mr.  McCONlOCLL.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOMSNICI.  As  miwh  as  I  want 
to  do  away  with  the  unf  almees  of  the 
extremely  rich  peraon  mine  hla  own 
money,  I  would  favor  opening  the 
door*  to  the  public,  on  behalf  of  the 
opponent  who  does  not  have  a  lot  of 
hli  own  mnaey.  rather  than  using  tax- 
payers' money.  It  would  work. 

Tou  take  the  $1,000  limit  off  and 
make  it  $10,000  or  $16,000  and  he  can 
go  to  his  pe<vle  around  the  country, 
and  they  will  help  him  on  the  basis  he 
has  someone  who  Is  going  to  put  In 
millions  of  his  own.  He  can  fund  it  on 
his  own;  he  does  not  need  the  tax  cof- 
fers to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  much 
mora  to  say.  As  I  Indicated  in  my  pre- 
pared ramarks.  I  have  tried  to  analyze 
this  situation.  I  have  given  you  my 
thesis  of  why  this  will  not  work,  and 
why  we  ought  to  stop  trying  to  end- 
run  th  U.8.  Supreme  Court  decision 
with  one  effort  after  the  other,  when 
the  centerpiece  of  that  effort  is  public 
financing. 

I  hope  everybody  understands  that. 
At  least  for  this  Senator,  that  is  why  I 
oppose  it. 

I  favor  reform.  I  have  Just  Indicated 
I  would  be  for  as  dramatic  reform  as 
you  can  get:  Do  away  with  all  the 
PACs;  limit  the  Individuals  to  less 
than  $1,000.  but  do  not  use  the  tax 
coffers,  and  do  not  limit  the  ingenuity 
of  an  individual,  do  not  limit  his  abili- 
ty to  ask  his  constituents  and  other  in- 
dividuals. 

I  want  to  make  one  other  point 
about  the  substitute  before  us.  In  ana- 
lyzing it.  I  found  another  thing  that  is 
most  interesting. 

As  I  indicated  a  while  ago.  we  have 
this  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  that, 
while  many  of  us  may  not  like  it.  it  is  a 
decision  consistent  with  our  200-year 
heritage.  It  is  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
provision  says  that  independent 
groups  who  have  no  connection  with  a 
campaign  can  spend  as  much  as  they 
want,  and  we  cannot  limit  them.  There 
Is  a  very  intriguing  section  in  the  Byrd 
substitute  with  reference  to  that.  I  am 
intrigued  by  it  because  I  think  it  is 
very,  very  dangerous. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  it  says,  and 
what  it  does. 

Very  simply.  I  say  to  my  friend,  Mr. 
President,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Oeorgia.  sitting  in  the  chair,  when  and 
if  you  chooee  to  run  again,  this  amend- 
ment says  that  if  an  independent 
group  spends  money  in  opposition  to 
you.  you  are  entitled  to  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars, dollar  for  dollar,  for  every  bit  of 
cash  the  independent  entity  spent. 

That  sounds  neat.  It  sounds  like  we 
have  found  a  way  to  get  around  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Valeo  case,  and  say  to  those  independ- 
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ent  groups  "We  do  not  want  you  doing 
this." 

But  I  say  to  my  friend  sitting  in  the 
chair  What  about  the  other  fellow 
running  against  you  who  did  not  get 
any  negative  ads?  He  does  not  get  any 
extra  taxpayers'  dollars  to  match  your 
added  taxpayers'  dollars,  which  you 
get  in  this  bill. 

I  see  the  seeds  of  mischief.  I  see  in- 
dependent organizations  coming  into  a 
State,  with  the  Intention  of  helping  a 
candidate  by  nmnlng  innocuous  anti- 
ads.  They  might  Just  be  repetitious. 
They  might  run  an  innocuous  ad  in 
every  newspaper  for  3  months  know- 
ing full  well  that  it  is  having  no  nega- 
tive Impact.  But  it  says.  "Don't  vote 
for  Jim  Jones,  he  doesn't  believe  in 
Christmas:  he  Lb  a  bad  guy." 

And  sure  enough.  Jim  Jones,  nuis  to 
the  tax  coffers  and  says.  "I've  got  evi- 
dence that  they  spent  a  half  million 
dollars  against  me;  give  me  the  half 
million  dollars." 

This  bill  says  he  gets  It.  That  other 
fellow  nmnlng.  who  did  not  get  the  ad 
run  "against"  him  by  the  Independent 
group  does  not  get  the  half-million 
dollars  bonus,  because  no  independent 
group  came  in. 

Mr.  President,  every  time  we  at- 
tempt to  plug  one  of  the  provisions 
th^t  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  found  to 
be  within  our  freedom  of  speech, 
whether  we  like  the  opinion  or  not, 
every  time  we  try  to  plug  one  of  those 
Interpretations,  we  invent  something 
that  is  equally  mischievous. 

Picture  this  situation.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  puts  up  a  liberal  In  New 
York.  The  Republican  Party  puts  a 
conservative.  The  Conservative  Party 
puts  up  Suzie  Smith  and  the  Right-to- 
Life  Party  puts  up  Johnny  Jones. 
They  do  not  Intend  to  run  as  serious 
candidates  but  they  get  Federal  fund- 
ing and  all  three  of  them,  right-to-life, 
the  conservatives,  and  the  liberals  all 
take  out  after  the  Democrat.  The 
Democrat  does  not  even  get  any  addi- 
tional matching  funds.  These  are  not 
Independent  expenditures.  They  all 
get  public  money  and  the  Democrat 
gets  it  only  once. 

It  is  not  hard  to  qualify  for  Federal 
money.  All  you  have  to  do  is  raise  your 
threshold.  75  percent  in  your  State 
and  25  percent  someplace  else,  and 
you  qualify  for  Federal  money.  You 
get  funds.  These  are  not  Independent 
expenditures. 

Your  opponent  does  not  get  any 
matching  funds  out  of  the  Treasury. 

If  you  want  to  break  down  the  two- 
party  system  further,  you  want  to  en- 
courage minor  parties,  do  you  know 
how  many  single-interest  groups  you 
would  have  in  this  country  that  would 
have  no  difficulty  raising  the  thresh- 
old amount  to  qualify  for  Federal 
funds  to  get  on  the  ballot  to  run 
against  the  Incumbent?  A  piece  of 
cake. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Certainly  that  Is 
not  3  or  4:  that  is  300  or  400  at  least. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  on  that  point 
further  for  a  brief  observation? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  McCONNELXk  Just  assimiing 
one  Independent  candidacy  in  each 
State.  Just  one.  and  I  think  there 
would  be  a  proliferation  of  candidates 
under  this  new  system,  but  Just  assum- 
ing one  independent  candidate  in  each 
race  and  sssimiing  an  independent  ex- 
penditure level  to  which  public  fimds 
could  be  gotten  to  respond,  an  inde- 
pendent expenditure  level  at  the  same 
level  of  1988.  you  are  going  to  have 
under  S.  2  a  28-percent  increase  In 
spending  reduction,  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  New  Mexico,  but  an  increase  In 
spending,  a  conservative  estimate  of  a 
28-percent  increase  in  spending  of  dol- 
lars with  most  of  it  coming  out  of  the 
Treasury. 

This  bill  is  not  to  cap  spending.  It  Is 
going  to  set  spending  off  in  a  whole 
new  direction  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  want  to  close 
on  a  lighter  note.  I  have  been  trying. 
Mr.  President,  because  It  is  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  Constitution,  to 
read  a  little  bit  about  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  read  a  marvelous  book,  and  I 
have  been  touting  this  book  wherever 
I  speak.  It  is  called  "Miracle  at  Phila- 
delphia." The  author  of  the  book  is 
Catherine  Bowen.  It  bears  a  little  bit 
on  this  discussion  because  they  had  a 
very  serious  discussion  in  Philadelphia 
about  the  terms  for  U.S.  Senators.  I 
would  like  to  relate  a  little  anecdote 
about  our  terms. 

When  the  Senate  first  started,  we 
were  appointed,  not  elected,  because 
we  were  supposed  to  represent  our 
States.  They  had  a  lengthy  debate  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  to 
make  sure  that  the  very  large  States 
did  not  totally  dwarf  the  small  States. 
In  fact.  Rhode  Island  did  not  even  go 
to  the  convention.  It  was  so  small.  It 
was  afraid  they  would  not  even  be 
heard.  So.  all  13  States  were  not  there. 

But.  when  they  got  to  the  length  of 
our  terms,  one  of  the  very  distin- 
guished men  got  up.  He  was  very  well 
educated,  but  he  had  an  interesting 
background.  His  father  was  a  shoe- 
maker. "You  know,  it  takes  7  years  to 
teach  a  man  how  to  be  a  shoemaker." 
he  said  'I  think  the  term  for  Senators 
ought  to  be  14  years,  because  clearly  it 
ought  to  take  about  twice  as  long  to 
learn  how  to  be  a  National  U.S.  Sena- 
tor than  It  takes  to  leam  how  to  make 
shoes." 

I  do  not  know  how  I  would  have 
voted  had  I  been  there.  Obviously, 
that  discussion  did  not  eliminate  the 
debate  that  we  have  had  here  today 
because,  whether  it  occurred  every  6 


or  every  14  years,  we  are  still  confront- 
ed with  the  UJ8.  Supreme  Court  tell- 
ing us  what  we  can  and  cannot  do. 
Each  time  we  find  some  way  aroimd  It. 
It  Is  almost  as  bad  as  what  we  are 
trying  to  cure,  at  least  that  Is  the  view 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  such  time  as  I 
may  use.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams] 
is  recognteed. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
this  debate  is  very  interesting  in  the 
number  of  assumptions  that  are 
made— assmning  a  party  will  be  in  the 
field,  assuming  two  parties  will  be  in 
the  field  and  assuming  a  niunber  of 
things  that  may  happen. 

I  know  that  the  person  in  the  chair, 
the  Acting  President  of  the  Senate, 
shares  with  me  the  agony  of  the  last 
campaign.  And  I  might  state  that  I 
have  run  seven  times  before  for  the 
House  f  Representatives  and  ran  this 
time  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  And  the 
problem  we  are  trying  to  address— and 
this  goes  to  the  substitute  that  Is  pres- 
ently pending— is  that,  in  an  effort  to 
bring  In  both  parties  into  this  process 
so  that  it  was  not  considered  In  any 
way  to  be  either  a  Democratic  bill  or  a 
Republican  bill  or  an  Incumbents  bill, 
an  effort  was  made  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  that  was  to  be  of- 
fered to  a  candidate  to  make  certain 
that  that  candidate  was  able  to  oper- 
ate in  the  modem  age.  And  by  the 
"modem  age."  I  mean  the  electronic 
age.  which  requires  cash  on  the  line 
and  cash  on  the  line  early  on. 

We  have  in  the  substitute  a  proposal 
that  says  we  will  require  not  only 
threshold  money  from  the  candidates 
so  that  these  small  contributions  must 
be  made,  but  also  that  the  candidate 
will  not  receive  full  funding  from  the 
public  financing  but  just  enough  to 
make  certain  that  that  candidate  has 
an  opportunity  if  the  opponent  makes 
a  decision  to  simply  try  to  use  an  over- 
whelming amount  of  money  to  win  the 
campaign  or  prevent  the  opponent 
from  being  In  the  race  at  all. 

I  think  that  Is  very  Important  be- 
cause we  hear  these  large  simis  of 
money  being  talked  about  that  the 
taxpayers  are  going  to  have  to  pay.  Ac- 
tually, the  campaign  structure,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  substitute.  Involves 
mainly  voluntary  money.  But  what  it 
does  do,  as  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  It  provides  some  in- 
centive to  prevent  the  person  with  a 
great  deal  of  individual  money  or  with 
access  to  that  money  or  with  access  to 
a  party  treasiur  that  is  overflowing 
with  money  from  preventing  there 
being  a  race  at  all.  from  preventing 
the  political  process  from  working. 
Many  of  the  civilized  democracies  of 

the  world  use  short  seasons  to  elect. 


use  limitations  In  amounts  of  money. 
We  have  not  even  tried,  those  of  us 
who  are  Interested  In  campaign 
reform,  to  bring  those  forward  because 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  but.  In- 
stead, have  simply  said  that  a  candi- 
date must  raise  enough  money  to  be 
known  to  be  a  candidate  but  then 
cannot  be  shut  out  of  the  electoral 
process.  And  this  is  not  Just  the  ex- 
cesses of  large  States. 

I  think  It  is  very  interesting,  the 
comment  made  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  that  the  Constitution 
was  basically  founded  In  terms  of  the 
Congress  on  the  proposition  that  cer- 
tain States  having  large  populations 
should  not  be  able  to  dominate  the 
other  States  which  did  not  have  the 
large  numbers.  And.  yes.  In  the  origi- 
nal system.  Senators  were  not  appoint- 
ed. Senators  were  selected  by  the  legis- 
latures of  those  States  so  that  they 
represented  the  smaller  States.  A  good 
compromise;  in  fact,  many  have  said  it 
was  the  compromise  that  enabled  the 
Constitution  to  be  ratified.  So  the 
Senate  does  have  a  component  in  it  of 
States  that  are  perhaps  smaller  in  size. 
Though,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  a 
State  that  has  seven  or  eight  congres- 
sional districts  is  not  necessarily  a 
small  State.  But  the  same  kind  of 
rules  apply. 

But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at 
what  is  happening  in  the  small  States 
which  are  supposed  to  be  represented 
In  the  U.S.  Senate,  almost  like  going 
on  the  ark  two  by  two.  rather  than 
with  large  numbers. 

What  happened  last  year  In  some  of 
these  States  Is  simply  staggering.  In 
terms  of  the  comments  that  have  been 
made  by  my  good  friend  from  New 
Mexico  that  you  can  raise  money  in 
these  small  States  and  you  will  be  able 
to  overcome  any  advantage,  be  a  credi- 
ble candidate,  you  can  reduce  the 
amounts  people  give,  all  of  these  kinds 
of  assumptions.  But  rather  than  talk 
assimiptlons.  let  us  talk  what  really 
happened.  People  have  heard  about  In 
California  there  was  a  $23  million  race 
and  that  in  Florida  an  epoch  that  cost 
almost  $13  million.  When  you  get 
down  to  It.  In  California  and  In  Flori- 
da, the  cost  per  voter  ran  around  $3  to 
$4  per  vote. 

But  let  us  look  at  what  happened  in 
the  small  States— this  place  where  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  raise  money 
easily  and  not  have  the  problem  of 
overwhelming  advantage  to  either  an 
Incumbent  or  to  a  wealthy  person. 

In  South  Dakota,  45th  of  the  50 
States  in  population,  they  competed  in 
that  race  for  293.000  people.  That  Is 
the  total  number  of  people  In  the 
State.  The  spending  In  that  State  was 
$6.8  million.  That  comes  to  a  cost  of 
$23  for  every  voter  In  the  entire  State. 
And  all  of  us  know  that  not  everybody 
votes  and  certainly  not  everybody  con- 
tributes. 


So  start  to  think  what  you  would 
have  to  do  If  you  had  a  situation  as 
was  true  in  that  State  where  it  was 
almost  divided  In  the  number  of  votes 
and  you  had  to  raise  $3  million.  There 
would  not  be.  and  there  was  not.  any 
way  to  do  It. 

In  Nevada,  the  candidates  had  $4.7 
million  out  of  an  eventual  280.000 
voters.  $19  apiece. 

In  Vermont.  $3.2  million  across 
190.000. 

In  North  Dakota,  the  average  was 
Just  over  $11. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
not  an  attempt,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
to  simply  say  that  the  taxpayers  need 
to  take  care  of  all  the  people  who  are 
running.  What  we  are  saying  here  is 
that  the  system  has  been  so  warped  by 
the  total  amounts  of  money  that  it  be- 
comes a  money  game  rather  than  a 
people  contest. 

The  substitute  we  have  offered  sasrs 
that  we  will  reduce  the  total  amount 
of  money  so  that  we  do  not  have  as 
much  participation  but  maintain  the 
principle,  the  key  principle,  that  some- 
one can  at  least  reach  these  293.000 
people  In  a  small  State,  or  194.000 
people,  by  appearing  in  the  only  way 
you  can  in  a  small  Westem  State,  in 
the  electronic  media.  They  are  not  In 
large,  concentrated  cities.  You  go  to 
every  town,  but  to  go  to  every  town 
you  have  to  let  people  know  that  you 
have  a  name,  a  face,  a  proposition  to 
talk  about,  and  then  you  arrive  in  that 
town  not  matching  the  amount  of 
money  of  your  opponent  but  simply 
being  an  opponent. 

This  bill  was  never  designed  to 
match  everything  that  could  be  spent 
by  every  possible  candidate.  It  was 
carefully  designed  by  Senator  Bosxn 
and  a  nimiber  of  others,  to  whom  we 
want  to  pay  our  compliments,  to 
simply  be  certain  that  a  person  that 
tried  to  buy  an  election  had  a  penalty 
for  trying  to  do  that,  and  that  the 
other  person  in  that  election  at  least 
got  into  the  contest. 

It  is  a  very  simple  bllL  It  is  not  a 
complicated  measure  to  federally  fi- 
nance all  things.  It  is  a  matter  of  ele- 
mental fairness.  This  Is  sensed.  I  be- 
lieve, throughout  the  entire  country. 

I  do  not  know  anybody  that  you  talk 
to  generally  throughout  the  coimtry 
who  does  not  say.  "Wait  a  minute,  this 
total  money  thing  is  out  of  hand."  If 
we  had  a  different  solution,  we  would 
offer  it. 

We  have  had  the  opponents,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  admit  that  the  only 
way  anybody  has  been  able  to  think  of 
to  put  a  limit  on  imder  the  Valeo  case 
from  the  Supreme  Com!  was  to  use 
public  financing  and  make  people 
accept  limits.  We  did  that  in  the  Presi- 
dential elections.  It  works  very  well  In 
the  Presidential  electl(»is. 
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80.  Mr.  PTMldent.  I  hope  that  we 
wtU  »t  least  be  allowed  to  proceed  with 
tlito  bttl  thla  afternoon.  At  5  o'clock 
today,  every  Senator  wUl  have  the  op- 
portunity to  aay.  "We  at  leact  want  to 
try  to  do  aometliinc  about  thli  horren- 
dous money  machine,  at  least  try." 

That  Is  what  this  cloture  vote  is.  It  is 
to  pfoceed  on  this. 

It  is  an  incredible  matter  that  we 
cannot  even  get  to  proceedtng  with  the 
bill.  That  Is  what  it  Is  aU  about  today. 

Tomorrow  we  will  arsue  the  merits 
some  more,  but  I  urge  my  colleacues 
to  vote  for  cloture  today  so  that  we 
can  proceed  to  give  elemental  fairness 
to  people  In  the  United  States  to  see 
their  candidates. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Oklsiu»na, 
Senator  Bean,  be  in  charge  of  time 
on  thto  bm  In  place  of  myself. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MoCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  I  am  in  charge  of  the  floor 
when  oenator  Pacxwood  is  off  the 
floor. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  the 
Just  completed  speech  of  my  friend 
from  Washington.  In  terms  of  the  evils 
of  spending  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
smaU  States.  I  think  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  South  Dakota,  which  wsa 
singled  out  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington for  its  large  spending,  and  he  is 
correct,  on  a  per-voter  basis,  the 
spending  was  greater  in  South  Dakota 
than  any  other  State.  It  is  also  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  turnout  was 
higher  In  South  Dakota  than  any 
other  State. 

Mr.  President,  a  niunber  of  people  in 
support  of  S.  2  have  said  over  the 
course  of  this  debate  that  this  is  big 
spending,  that  all  these  races  were 
driving  down  the  turnout  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Frankly.  Mr.  President, 
the  facts  are  exactly  to  the  contrary. 
The  States  in  which  there  has  been 
substantial  spending,  and,  of  course, 
that  means  substantial  competition, 
are  the  States  In  which  the  turnout  or 
the  participation  has  been  the  great- 
est. 

In  South  Dakota,  ss  I  indicated,  on  a 
spendlng-per-voter  basis.  It  certainly 
was  first  In  the  19ee  cycle,  first  In 
spending  but  first  in  turnout.  People 
in  South  Dakota  obviously  got  very  In- 
terested in  that  race.  It  was  a  tough 
race  with  lots  of  competition.  Approxi- 
mately 85  percent  of  the  voters.  Mr. 
President,  turned  out  in  South  Dakota 
as  a  result  of  that  intensely  competed- 
for  Soiate  race. 

In  Vermont,  they  numbered  second 
In  spending  at  $8  per  voter,  ranking 
fourth  In  turnout. 


Idaho.  Mr.  President,  which  ranked 
third  in  per-voter  spending,  was 
second  in  voter  turnout.  Obviously,  it 
stimulated  a  good  deal  of  interest  in 
Idaho  ss  well. 

In  North  Dakota,  Mr.  President, 
which  was  fourth  in  spending  on  a 
per-voter  basis,  they  were  tied  with 
South  Dakota  in  voter  turnout,  clearly 
a  hotly  contested,  well  followed  race  in 
which  a  huge  number  of  people  in 
that  SUte  chose  to  participate. 

The  only  aberration  in  the  top  10  is 
Nevada,  a  State  which  ranks  fifth  In 
per-voter  spending.  They  came  in 
ISth.  They  tied  with  one  other  SUte 
in  voter  turnout. 

But  the  trend  immediately  turns 
back  in  the  direction  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  stated.  Alaska,  ranked  sixth 
in  spending,  was  fifth  In  voter  turnout. 
Oregon,  which  ranked  seventh  in 
spending,  was  third  in  voter  turnout. 
Colorado,  which  ranked  eighth  In 
spending,  was  seventh  In  turnout.  Lou- 
isiana, which  ranked  ninth  in  spend- 
ing, was  eighth  in  turnout,  tied  with 
two  other  SUtes.  Missouri.  10th  in 
spending,  was  12th  in  turnout,  tied 
with  two  other  States. 

Clearly.  Mr.  President,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  correlation  whatsoever  be- 
tween the  amount  of  participation  or 
spending  on  the  one  hand  and  voter 
tu  nout  on  the  other  unless  it  is  that 
the  spending  and  the  participation 
produced  a  greater  turnout. 

You  look  at  the  SUtes  in  which  the 
turnout  was  low  and  the  spending  was 
low  because  there  was  not  much  com- 
petition and  there  was  not  much  inter- 
est. 

The  cap  in  spendhig.  Mr.  President, 
is  something  that  does  not  cry  out  for 
a  solution.  The  Supreme  Court  was 
wise  in  deciding  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional to  put  a  limit  on  participation  in 
America.  Participation  as  evidenced  by 
the  contributing  of  money  to  candi- 
dates of  their  choice  has  increased  the 
voter  turnout  and  increased  the  inter- 
est. There  is  no  correlation  whatsoever 
between  the  allegations  that  liave 
been  made  and  that  somehow  the 
spending  was  turning  off  the  voters. 

I  think  that  chart  more  than  demon- 
strates, Mr.  President,  the  falacious- 
ness  of  the  thinking  that  somehow  all 
of  this  participation,  as  represented  by 
financial  contributions  to  candidates 
of  our  choice,  is  somehow  driving  the 
voters  home.  There  Is  simply  no  truth 
to  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  and  I 
see  no  other  speakers  on  our  side  at 
this  moment. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  OiLlahoma  controls  36 
minutes. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  myself. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
announce   to   my   colleagues   in   the 


Senate  that  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  SUtes  has  today 
decided  to  endorse  cloture  on  Senate 
bill  2.  and  they  have  sent  a  memoran- 
dum to  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
which  I  hope  will  be  very  seriously 
considered  by  our  fellow  Members.  I 
want  to  read  what  is  included  in  this 
memorandum. 

The  Leacue  of  Women  Voters  urse*  you 
to  vote  for  cloture  to  end  the  filibuster 
•salnst  the  Senatorial  ElecUon  Campaign 
Act.  8.  2.  We  believe  that  public  flnanring  of 
Senate  general  elections  and  restrictions  on 
the  role  of  political  action  committeet 
(PACi)  In  campaign  finance  are  vital  step* 
In  building  public  truat  in  governmental  In- 
stitutions and  the  people  who  serve  in  those 
institutions.  The  League  of  Women  Voters 
urges  you  to  support.  S.  3. 

The  system  for  public  financing  of  elec- 
tions In  8.  3  Is  familiar  to  the  American 
voter— It  U  the  same  type  of  system  that  re- 
moved the  appearance  of  special  Interest 
domination  from  presidential  elections  and 
restored  public  confidence  after  the  Water- 
gate scandal.  The  public  financing  mecha- 
nism in  8.  3  would  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
building public  confidence  in  open,  honest 
elections  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Public  financing  wUl  combat  undue  influ- 
ence and  the  appearance  of  undue  Influ- 
ence. It  will  also  mean  that  Senators  will 
again  be  able  to  devote  their  time  to  the 
public's  buslneaa.  Por  those  who  choose 
public  flnandng.  8.  3  will  end  a  six-year 
cycle  of  unseemly  and  time-consuming  fund- 
raising  efforts.  The  effect  on  the  legislative 
process,  and  the  individuals  Involved  in  that 
process,  will  be  salutary. 

The  provisions  In  8.  3  for  Umltins  the 
amount  of  PAC  funds  that  a  candidate  may 
receive  will  also  guard  against  the  percep- 
tion or  reality  of  undue  Influence.  8.  3  does 
not  eliminate  PAC  participation  in  elec- 
tions. Utftead  It  provide*  for  a  balance  in 
the  proportion  of  funds  that  various  types 
of  contributors  may  provide  and  it  ensures 
that  PAC  llmlUtlons  are  not  so  easUy 
evaded. 

The  restoration  of  public  confidence  in 
congreaslonal  elections  and  processes  Is  es- 
sential and  long  overdue.  Ultimately  it  Is  a 
question  of  Integrity— the  Integrity  of  public 
InstlUUons  and  the  integrity  of  Individuals 
who  serve  the  public.  The  League  of  Women 
Voters  urges  you  to  vote  for  cloture  and  to 
enact  the  Senatorial  saectlon  Campaign 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  greatly  encour- 
aged by  the  ac  Jon  of  this  distin- 
guished group  of  citizens.  They  have 
studied  the  Issue  of  campaign  finance 
reform  for  many  years  as  a  part  of 
their  ongoing  effort  to  educate  them- 
selves and  the  American  public  about 
the  functions  of  our  Government.  I 
think  it  will  certainly  Improve  the 
chances  of  our  Government.  I  think  it 
will  certainly  improve  the  chances  for 
ultimate  passage  of  this  legislation  to 
have  the  support  of  a  group  like  the 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  be 
clear  We  are  not  advocating  public  fi- 
nancing, or  any  aspect  of  public  fi- 
nancing, simply  t>ecause  we  want 
public  fimds  to  finance  our  campaigns. 
That  Is  not  the  point  at  all.  What  we 
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are  trjring  to  do  is  restore  some  sense 
and  some  integrity  to  the  election 
process. 

Under  the  current  system,  the  cost 
of  campaigns  U  going  out  of  sight.  It 
has  gone  from  $600,000  on  the  average 
to  $3  million  on  the  average  in  Just  10 
years.  In  some  SUtes  we  have  had  in 
excess  of  $20  million  spent  in  the  gen- 
eral election  on  senatorial  campaigns. 
That  is  not  good  for  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  have 
the  perception  that  elections  are  for 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  We  should 
not  have  an  opportunity  for  one  candi- 
date or  another  to  try  and  buy  an  elec- 
tion by  simply  outspendlng  his  oppo- 
nent. 

Yes.  we  need  competition.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  is  my  good  friend 
and  colleague.  We  have  worked  to- 
gether on  many  occasions.  He  has  said 
again  and  again  we  need  competition 
in  the  political  arena. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  that  we  need 
competition.  This  country  needs  all  of 
the  talent  that  it  can  get.  We  need  the 
best  pr  ^sible  people  to  serve  in  public 
office  and  to  come  forward  with  their 
ideas  to  solve  the  serious  problems 
that  this  country  faces. 

What  is  happening  imder  the 
present  system?  Under  the  present 
system,  over  half  or  almost  hall  of  all 
the  people  elected  to  Congress  got 
over  half  of  all  their  campaign  contri- 
butions not  from  the  people  back 
home  but  from  special  Interest  groups 
that  have  almost  no  connection  with 
their  home  SUtes.  We  had  almost  200 
Members  of  Congress  receive  over  50 
percent  of  all  of  their  campaign  funds 
not  from  the  people  back  home  but 
from  political  action  conunittees, 
many  of  whom  do  not  have  any  mem- 
bers in  that  SUte.  some  of  whom  have 
members,  directors  who  have  not  ever 
even  been  to  that  SUte;  never  even 
seen  it.  yet  they  are  pouring  money 
into  campaigns  for  public  offices  in 
SUtes  with  which  they  have  little  or 
no  contact. 

Mr.  President,  that  simply  Is  not 
healthy.  In  addition,  80  percent  of  all 
the  political  action  committee  contri- 
butions are  going  to  Incumbents. 
Those  are  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men who  are  already  here.  Those  spe- 
cial interest  groups  know  that  they 
need  access  to  them.  Those  are  the 
people  that  serve  on  committees  that 
are  of  key  importance  to  those  groups. 
What  happens  at  a  time  when  we 
need  to  have  new  ideas,  when  we  need 
to  be  encouraging  talented  people  get- 
ting into  politics?  Eighty  percent  of  all 
the  political  action  committee  contri- 
butions are  going  to  incumbenU, 
m^fcing  it  more  and  more  difficult  for 
new  people  with  new  ideas  for  solving 
the  Nation's  problems  to  come  into 
the  political  process. 

That  is  not  good.  That  Is  not 
healthy.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  have  introduced  S.  2.  That  is 


one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  trying 
to  do  something  about  campaign  fi- 
nance reform,  so  that  we  can  try  to 
bring  to  bear  the  greatest  talent  avail- 
able in  this  country  to  solve  the  seri- 
ous problems  that  we  face. 

What  about  the  amount  of  overall 
campaign  spending.  Mr.  President?  We 
want  to  have  competition  in  politics 
but  we  do  not  want  elections  to  be  de- 
cided on  the  basis  of  who  is  most  capa- 
ble when  it  comes  to  raising  money. 
We  do  not  want  time  oeing  spent  com- 
peting between  the  candidates  on  the 
raising  of  more  and  more  money,  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars.  We  want 
the  competition  between  the  candi- 
dates to  be  on  the  basis  of  the  ideas 
that  they  have  for  solving  the  prob- 
lems; compete  on  the  basis  of  thelr 
qualifications  for  office;  compete  on 
the  basis  of  substance,  not  on  the  basis 
of  money. 

We  must  do  something  atx>ut  it.  Mr. 
President,  so  that  Members  who  are 
elected  here  can  spend  their  time 
grappling  with  the  Nation's  problems 
Instead  of  spending  their  time  out 
trying  to  raise  more  and  more  money 
In  order  to  get  elected. 
Mr.  REID  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  yield  as  much  time  as 

nt'  essary  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  I  appreciate  the  Senator 

from  Oklahoma,  the  manager  of  this 

bill,  yielding  to  me. 

Of  course,  as  has  been  done  by  many 
of  those  of  us  who  have  gone  before 
me,  I  congratulate  and  applaud  the 
leadership  that  he  has  shown  with 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  President,  at  lunch  today,  I 
spoke  with  a  friend  of  mine  from  Iowa. 
I  asked  him,  basically,  how  the  caucus 
races  were  going  In  the  SUte  of  Iowa, 
the  Presidential  caucus  race.  He  said, 
"Good.  You  know  something,  Harry? 
One  reason  they  are  going  so  well  Is 
that  the  candidates  there  are  limited 
as  to  how  much  money  they  can 
spend." 

Why  are  they  limited?  It  is  not  some 
self-imposed  constraint  that  has  been 
placed  on  them.  They  have  a  limit  on 
how  much  money  each  of  those  candi- 
dates can  spend  as  a  result  of  the  Pres- 
idential election  system  that  Is  now 
law  In  this  country,  and  has  been  law 
for  over  a  decade. 

The  Presidential  election  system  has 
worked  and  it  has  worked  very  well. 
No  better  example  is  there  than  the 
SUte  of  Iowa.  For  Instance.  I  said, 
"Have  you  heard  how  things  are  going 
In  New  Hampshire?"  "They  are  also 
going  well." 

One  reason  they  are  going  well  is 
there  are  limits  on  what  can  be  spent 
there.  You  cannot  go  in  and  over- 
whelm someone  with  money.  One  can- 
didate may  want  to  place  some  of  his 
receipts  Into  paid  television  spots  and, 
as  you  Itnow,  In  Iowa  some  of  the  can- 
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dldates  have  done  this.  Some  have  not 
decided  to  spend  their  money  on  that. 
They  are  doing  direct  mall.  They  have 
field  workers  they  are  paying.  They 
have  to  allocate  their  resources  so. 
when  It  Is  all  over  and  done  with,  the 
message  is  gotten  out  to  the  people  in 
Iowa  or  New  HaiApshlre  and  the 
people  spend  basically  the  same 
amount  of  money. 

I  have  listened  with  concern  over 
the  past  several  weeks  as  some  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
aisle  have  characterized  S.  2  as  being 
bad.  not  good  for  the  American  public 
They  have  given  a  number  of  reasons. 
We  want  to  look  at  a  few  of  those  for 
the  next  few  minutes. 

For  instance,  they  have  said  that  It 
would  force  the  American  taxpayer  to 
pay  for  political  campaigns.  I  think  it 
has  been  clearly  shown  that  that  argu- 
ment is  fallacious.  They  go  on  to  say. 
as  perhaps  Calvin  Coolldge  said  of  sin. 
that  they  are  against  S.  2  for  all  of 
those  reasons. 

Before,  though,  Mr.  President,  we 
made  the  mistake  of  equating  S.  2 
with  sin,  I  have  a  few  questions  that  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  hope,  for  example,  that  my  friend 
from  Kentucky,  Senator  McCohksll, 
will  gratify  not  only  me  but  this  entire 
body  with  some  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. I  ask  a  number  of  questions  last 
week.  They  have  not  yet  been  respond- 
ed to,  and  I  think  for  obvious  reasonr 
because  the  answers  certainly  bring  up 
the  fallacy  of  the  argument  that  has 
been  presented  on  the  other  side. 

One  question,  the  first  question  we 
will  ask  today:  Is  the  Senator  claiming 
or  is  the  other  side  claiming  that  the 
taxpayer  checkoff  on  income  tax  re- 
turns for  Senate  races  is  the  same 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  wUl  suspend,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  will  see  that  the  gallery  is  quiet, 
including  the  press  gallery. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REID.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  President. 

First,  is  the  Senator  claiming  that 
the  taxpayer  checkoff  on  Income  tax 
returns  for  Senate  races  Is  the  same  as 
forcing  the  taxpayer  to  pay  for  Senate 
elections? 

The  Senator  may  want  to  take  a  few 
of  these  questions  at  a  time  or  answer 
them  one  at  a  time. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  repeat  Ws  question, 
please? 

Mr.  REID.  I  would  be  happy  to.  Is 
the  Senator  claiming  that  a  taxpayer 
checkoff  system  on  income  tax  retiuns 
for  Senate  races  is  the  same  as  forcing 
taxpayers  to  pay  for  these  elections? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Certainly  the 
taxpayer  does  not  have  to  check  off.  If 
he  checks  off  the  dollar,  he  diverts 
that  away  from  some  other  Govern- 
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ment  procram.  he  diverts  the  money 
away  tmn  such  procrams  as  women 
and  Infants  and  children  feeding  or 
programs  for  the  elderly. 
Mr.  RDD.  Or  maybe  It  would  be  a 

Mr.  McCONNXIjL.  Well,  the  Senator 
can  pick  out  whichever  part  of  the 
budget  he  may  find  most  offensive. 
but  nevertheless  It  dlverU  that  tax 
-dollar  away  from  other  programs.  And 
It  was  the  posiUon  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  given  the  vast  amount 
of  public  money  which  was  going  to 
end  up  being  spent  under  8.  2  with  re- 
spect to  independent  expenditures, 
with  independmt  candidacies  in  the 
general  election,  there  would  be  a 
huge  amount  of  money  reqtilred  for 
the  checkoff,  diverting  it  from  other 
Oovemment  programs  to  fund  elec- 
tions.       

Mr.  REID.  With  that  answer  in 
mind,  if  the  taxpayer  checkoff  was  to 
go  into  effect  as  a  means  of  financing 
Senate  T^'g™*.  would  the  Senator, 
for  example,  refuse  to  accept  any  Fed- 
eral fu'>ds  derived  from  such  a  check- 
off? 

Mr.  McCX>NNELL.  Of  course,  a  2  is 
oonstmcted  in  such  a  way  that  it 
makes  it  very,  very  difficult  for  a  can- 
didate even  as  a  matter  of  principle  to 
set  aside  the  public  funding  approach 
and  go  privately  because,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  knows,  there  Is  in  S.  2 
a  second  entitlement  check  from  the 
taxpayers  which  comes  forth  immedi- 
ately when  the  candidate  choosing  not 
to  fund  his  race  publicly  gets  beyond 
the  spending  limit.  So  it  is  an  enor- 
mous deterrent.  Frankly,  about  the 
only  candidates  who  could  choose  not 
to  go  the  public  funding  route  would 
be  the  multimillionaire  candidate, 
which  we  probably  both  agree  Is  a  seri- 
ous problem  and  we  would  like  to  solve 
it.  Probably  only  that  candidate  could 
choose  to  go  privately  under  S.  2  be- 
cause he  would  not  be  significantly  de- 
terred by  the  seccmd  entitlement  pay- 
ment from  the  Government. 

Mr.  REID.  So  it  seems  clear  that  the 
Senator  would  accept  those  moneys 
because  that  is  how  one  could  be  com- 
petitive is  what  the  Senator  is  saying. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  No;  it  is  not  clear 
at  all.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
not  sure  what  he  would  do  in  that  sit- 
uation. It  would  depend  upon  the 
qualities  of  his  opponent,  the  nature 
of  the  election,  a  variety  of  other 
things  that  are  very  difficult  to  Judge. 

Mr.  REID.  OK.  I  accept  that.  Would 
the  Senator  then  explain  how  this  tax- 
payer checkoff  for  Senate  races  differs 
from  the  same  method  used  to  finance 
the  Presidential  campaigns. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  differs.  I  do  not  particularly 
support  the  Presidential  public  fund- 
ing either.  I  made  no  effort  to  try  to 
change  it.  Obviously,  there  is  no  par- 
ticular sentiment  for  changing  it.  But 
I  do  not  know  spedfically  in  what 


ways  it  differs  because  I  am  not  really 
an  expert  on  the  way  the  Presidential 
system  works,  not  running  for  the 
Presidency. 

Mr.  REID.  I  understood  from  what 
the  Senator  said,  he  does  not  like  the 
Presidential  election  system  as  it  now 
exists. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  am  not  crazy 
about  it.  but  we  are  here  to  talk  about 
S.  2,  and  If  the  question  is  about  S.  2,  I 
could  probably  respond.  I  am  not  an 
expert  on  the  way  the  Presidential 
law.  which  we  have  had  since  1076, 
works. 

Mr.  REID.  It  seems  clear,  however, 
that  there  are  spending  limits,  the 
Senator  would  acknowledge,  with  the 
Presidential  election  system 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  REID.  And  with  S.  2  we  propose 
It  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Yes;  there  cer- 
tainly have  been  spending  limits  under 
the  Presidential  system,  spending 
limits  on  cash. 

Mr.  REID.  And  that  they  are  both 
checkoff  systems,  S.  2  and  the  1976 
Presidential  election  law. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  REID.  So  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  we  arrive  at  somewhat  of  a 
quandry  in  this  instance  because  if  in 
fa.  f  the  Senator— and  I  recognize  the 
Senator  cannot  speak  for  everyone  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle— does  not  like  the 
Presidential  system  as  it  now  exists— 
and  we  have  already  established  that 
it  is  very,  very  comparable  to  S.  2— 
would  the  Senator  criticize  Presiden- 
tial candidates  that  accept  money 
from  the  Presidential  election  system? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  That  is  a  decision 
each  candidate  is  going  to  have  to 
make  under  the  rules  that  then  exist. 
We  all  operate  under  the  existing 
rules.  The  distinguished  majority 
leader,  for  example,  has  said  quite 
clearly  that  he  is  going  to  continue  to 
accept  contributions  from  political 
action  committees  because  that  is  the 
current  law  under  which  we  operate. 

I  certainly  would  not  single  out  any 
particular  candidate  for  President  for 
operating  imder  the  existing  system  if 
he  so  chooses. 

Mr.  REID.  And  of  course  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  is  aware  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  lias  accepted  this  taxpay- 
er checkoff  money  the  same  way  the 
money  would  come  to  the  S.  2  pro- 
gram if  we  establish  it— President 
Reagan  accepted  those  moneys  during 
his  1980  and  1984  Presidential  cam- 
paigns and  I  assume  the  one  prior  to 
that  in  which  he  was  not  successful:  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  The  point  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  that  we 
should  not  pass  S.  2  because  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  accepted 
public  financing.  I  would  say  that  is 
not  a  very  good  argument  for  passing 
S.  2. 


Mr.  REID.  But  my  point  is  that 
there  were  a  lot  of  objections  in  the 
early  seventies  about  the  method  of 
selecting  Presidents  in  the  future,  that 
something  had  to  t>e  changed  to  make 
it  a  better  system,  there  had  to  be 
spending  limits  so  people  simply  would 
not  be  bujring  elections  from  various 
States,  so  in  effect  what  was  estab- 
lished is  a  program  that  relates  to 
Presidential  elections  that  Is  compara- 
ble to  what  we  are  taking  about  with 
S.  2. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  we  have  an  in- 
teresting situation.  We  know  that 
during  the  early  seventies  there  was  a 
problem  with  the  election  of  Presi- 
dents for  this  country.  The  system  was 
changed.  I  have  not  heard  anyone 
complain  about  the  way  Presidents  are 
elected  now.  It  works  very  well.  And  I 
gave  the  example  of  the  lunch  that  I 
had  today  with  my  friend  from  Iowa 
who  said  it  works  very,  very  well.  And 
we  got  to  talking  about  how  it  works 
there  and  how  it  works  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  works  pretty  well  because 
people  are  playing  on  an  equal  playing 
field;  it  is  level;  people  have  to  go  the 
same  distance  for  a  first  down. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  people  com- 
plained about  it.  the  system  Is  now  in 
effect,  and  people  are  not  complaining 
any  more.  I  would  respectfully 
submitr— this  is  what  I  talked  about  a 
lot  last  week— we  are  in  a  situation 
now  where  the  American  people  are 
crying  out  for  reform.  As  my  friend 
frtMn  Washington  said  prior  to  my 
coming  on  the  floor,  the  tremendous 
amounts  of  money  spent,  that  has  to 
change.  The  American  people  want  it 
changed.  And  I  would  submit  that  If 
we  adopted  S.  2,  in  3  or  4  years  you 
would  not  hear  a  complaint  about  the 
system  because  suddenly  the  American 
people  would  realize,  and  those  people 
seeking  office  would  realize,  that  they 
are  playing  on  an  equal  field,  more 
people  would  be  willing  to  get  into  the 
fray. 

Now,  I  recognize,  as  I  explained  to 
this  body  last  week,  that  S.  2  is  not  a 
perfect  vehicle;  it  has  some  faults  in  it, 
and  that  is  why  the  amendment  was 
submitted  by  th.  majority  leader.  I 
think  it  improved  the  legislation.  Com- 
promise is  necessary.  I  would  submit 
that  before  we  can  have  reasonable 
compromise  the  public  wants  and  cer- 
tainly expects  us  to  do  something 
about  spending  limits  such  as  what  we 
have  in  the  Presidential  election. 

I  will  be  happy  to  yield  for  a  question 
and  answer  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  One  further  ob- 
servation about  the  Presidential  sys- 
tem—and there  are  some  things  wrong 
with  it.  I  do  not  want  to  concede  that 
point  entirely. 

For  example,  one  of  the  clear  effects 
of  the  Presidential  system  is  prolifera- 
tion of  candidates.  We  know  that  it  Is 
certainly  very  easy  to  run  now  and  to 


qualify  for  taxpayer's  dollars.  Some  of 
the  candidates  have  told  me  privately 
that  this  was  certainly  an  enticement 
for  their  getting  into  it— with  some 
mjnitii^i  amount  of  effort  on  their 
part  they  can  get  a  check  from  the 
Government  to  go  on.  I  do  not  think 
that  has  necessarily  been  an  improve- 
ment. In  addition  to  that.  Coltmmist 
David  Broder  pointed  out  In  an  article 
over  the  last  couple  of  days  at>out  this 
whole  issue— and  he  was  for  the  most 
part  sympathetic  with  my  friend  from 
Nevada— in  the  Presidential  races 
under  public  spending  and  spending 
limits  there  is  simply  a  dnring  up  of  in- 
dividual voter  participation.  And  as  we 
all  know  and  as  I  think  I  pointed  out 
when  the  Senator  was  on  the  floor  last 
week,  we  have  seen  a  declining  voter 
participation  during  the  public  fund- 
ing. Before  the  Senator  came  to  the 
floor  earlier,  I  was  pointing  out  that  in 
all  races,  with  the  exception  of  your 
State— your  State  was  the  only  aberra- 
tion—the race  in  which  there  was  the 
greatest  spending  in  1986  and  in  which 
there  "  <»s  the  greatest  turnout,  there 
was  a  clear  correlation  everywhere 
except  Nevada,  and  I  leave  that  to  the 
Senator  to  explain.  But  in  every  other 
State,  the  more  that  was  spent,  the 
more  participation,  the  higher  the 
turnout. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  was  a  good 
result,  encouraging  participation,  and 
not  clamping  down  on  participation, 
by  saying  to  the  candidates,  "You  can 
participate  and  spend  this  much  and 
no  more." 

Mr.  REID.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  American 
people  want  some  reform  in  this  area. 
I  think  it  Is  needed. 

I  repeat,  for  the  third  time  this  day. 
that  the  system  we  have  works  well  so 
far  as  choosing  Presidential  candidates 
is  concerned. 

In  response  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  I  indicate  that  I  do  not 
think  there  has  been  a  proliferation  of 
candidates  running  for  the  Presidency. 
Those  people  wanting  the  Democratic 
nomination,  without  exception,  are  of 
the  highest  caliber.  I  submit  that  if 
my  friend  looks  at  the  people  seeking 
the  Republican  nomination,  some 
really  high-caliber  people  are  seeking 
that  nomination.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  say 
that  any  of  those  seeking  the  Republi- 
can nomination— Vice  President  Bush. 
Mr.  Kkmf,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Dole— are 
people  of  fine,  high  quality. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  CRAitSTOMl.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KnutT).  The  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Crahston]  is  recognized. 

Mi.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  in  supporting  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  majority  leader  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  support 
matching  funds  to  provide  the  where- 


withal for  public  financing,  if  we 
cannot  reach  agreement  on  a  public 
grant. 

I  believe  that  we  must  have  mean- 
ingful campaign  finance  reform. 

The  amendment  which  Senator 
Btrd  and  Senator  Bordt  introduced 
last  week  is  a  sincere  effort  to  achieve 
that  reform.  The  amendment  is  an 
effort  to  reach  a  compromise  with 
those  who  oppose  the  amount  of 
public  funds  in  S.  2. 

However,  this  amendment  will  sig- 
nificantly increase  the  nonpublic 
funds  a  candidate  will  be  required  to 
raise,  particularly  in  large  States  like 
California.  I  gather  from  conversa- 
tions with  Senators  from  very  small 
States  that  this  would  be  a  problem 
for  them,  too.  Therefore,  I  believe  it 
necessary  to  raise  the  aggregate  PAC 
limits  above  the  level  currently  pro- 
posed in  S.  2,  if  we  find  that  we  can 
move  with  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  nujority  leader  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  BorewI. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
campaign  finance  reform.  The  legisla- 
tion before  us  today  will  put  an  end  to 
our  present  campaign  finance 
system— a  system  which  requires  can- 
didates to  spend  more  time  raising 
money  than  campaigning  for  votes. 

The  costs  of  running  for  the  U.S. 
S(  iiate  are  simply  too  high.  Too  much 
time  must  be  spent  chasing  money.  No 
longer  can  we  tolerate  a  system  which 
requires  candidates  to  spend  at  least 
half  their  time— often  more— fundrais- 
ing.  The  1986  Senate  elections  were 
the  most  expensive  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. Unless  we  enact  spending  limits 
now,  spending  in  the  1988  Senate  elec- 
tions will  exceed  the  $182  million 
spent  in  1986.  In  my  race  in  California, 
we  broke  the  record  for  overall  spend- 
ing that  was  set  2  years  before  in  Cali- 
fornia; and  I  assume  that  imless  we 
change  the  system,  that  record  set  in 
California  last  year  will  be  broken 
next  year  in  California  or  Texas  or 
New  York  or  somewhere  else.  We  must 
reduce  the  costs  of  Senate  campaigns, 
and  we  must  reduce  the  amount  of 
time,  money,  and  effort  devoted  to 
raising  money  to  fund  these  cam- 
paigns. We  need  to  stop  the  exponen- 
tial escalation  of  election  costs,  and  we 
need  to  do  it  now. 

During  my  reelection  campaign  last 
year,  my  campaign  managers  advised 
me  that  I  should  spend  half  my  time 
raising  money.  Time  spent  with  con- 
tributors was  time  taken  away  from 
campaigning  for  office,  time  taken 
away  from  sharing  ideas  and  programs 
with  the  voters,  and,  yes,  sometimes 
evea  time  taken  away  from  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate.  Such  a  system 
must  stop. 

The  legislation  before  us  today 
would  provide  for  true  campaign  fi- 
nance reform.  It  would  provide  for 
public  funding  in  the  general  election. 
It    would    provide    for    expenditure 


limits,  in  both  the  primary  and  gener- 
al elections.  It  would  provide  for  ag- 
gregate PAC  limits. 

Mr.  President,  there  must  be  an  al- 
ternative to  the  countless  hours  spent 
trying  to  raise  money  to  run  a  serious 
campaign.  Senate  candidates  must  be 
freed  from  the  dependence  on  large 
contributors  and  political  action  com- 
mittees which  the  current  system  ne- 
cessitates. Without  the  need  to  spend 
over  half  their  time  raising  money, 
csoididates  once  again  will  be  able  to 
campaign  for  office.  We  once  again 
will  be  able  to  share  our  ideas  and  our 
programs  with  the  voters,  in  direct  en- 
counters with  them.  In  meetings  for 
that  purpose  in  the  course  of  a  cam- 
paign, and  not  just  through  the 
medium  of  television  and  radio  and 
the  press. 

Mr.  President,  there  must  be  ex- 
penditure limits  in  both  the  primary 
and  general  elections.  Without  ex- 
penditure limits  in  both  the  primary 
and  general  elections,  the  pernicious 
level  of  spending  which  currently  per- 
vades our  system  will  simply  be  moved 
from  the  general  election  to  the  pri- 
mary election.  Candidates  will  raise 
and  spend  as  much  money  as  they  can 
diulng  the  primary,  in  order  to  maxi- 
mize their  competitive  position  in  the 
general  election.  We  must  reduce  the 
costs  of  Senate  campaigns,  and  we 
must  do  it  now. 

Mr.  President,  there  must  be  limits 
on  the  total  amount  of  money  which 
political  action  committees  can  give  to 
candidates.  We  must  remove  the  ap- 
pearance of  ujidue  influence  of  special 
interest  groups  by  limiting  the  amoimt 
of  money  which  a  candidate  can 
accept  from  PAC's— while  still  allow- 
ing a  role  for  PAC's  in  the  electoral 
process,  and  there  is  a  role  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  before 
us  addresses  these  Issues.  It  provides 
for  significant  public  financing  of 
Senate  general  elections.  It  provides 
for  expenditure  limits.  It  sets  aggre- 
gate PAC  limits. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has 
other  provisions  which  are  necessary 
to  reform  ouir  campaign  finance 
system.  The  bill  prohibits  the  use  of 
bundling  to  circiunvent  expenditure 
limits.  The  bill  provides  recourse  to 
candidates  who  are  attacked  by  inde- 
pendent expenditure  campaigns.  The 
bill  provides  for  disclosvire  of  "soft 
money." 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  have  offered 
legislation  which  they  identify  as  cam- 
paign finance  reform;  indeed,  as  real 
campaign  finance  reform.  Yet  how  can 
there  be  real  campaign  finance  reform 
without  spending  limits?  How  can 
there  be  real  campaign  finance  reform 
when  political  action  committees  can 
continue  to  buiulle  campaign  contribu- 
tions? The  McConnell-Packwood  bill 
would  do  nothing  to  limit  campaign 
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gpCTK^^m  The  MoOonneU-Psckwood 
bill  would  prohibit  only  direct  PAC 
eontributloiiB  to  onrtldarf  The  bUl 
would  pbwe  no  llmlta  on  PAC  contri- 
buttans  to  poUtloia  pwrtie*.  nor  would 
the  Hn*-****^  limit  PACs  from  bun- 
«n«nf  indlTldual  oontributlona  and  for- 
wardliic  theee  oontributkins  to  candi- 
dailM.  The  ledeUtlon  propoeed  by  my 
ooUeacues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
•tale  te  not  «— "Kp^f"  finance  reform. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  let  another 
election  cycle  pea  without  enacting 
«^i«.|i»ign  finance  reform  lefflslatlon. 
We  must  stop  the  eecalatlnt  coct  of 
fVmatft  campalgna,  and  we  must  do  It 
now. 

Mr.  Preeidait.  another  reason  for 
moving  ahead  with  campaign  finance 
reform  relates  to  the  declining  partici- 
pation of  voters  or  people  who  could 
be  voters  in  our  electoral  processes.  It 
has  been  going  down  steadily  now  for 
over  100  years. 

If  we  do  not  arraat  or  alter  the  proc- 
tm  of  «'«»«p*tg**  financing,  I  believe  It 
will  oo'-'lnue  to  go  down. 

That  IS  one  of  the  reasons,  among 
several,  for  thr  declining  participation. 
Many  people  feel  left  out  of  the  proc- 
flSi  now  when  so  much  of  the  nature 
of  «— mp^tftm  Is  devoted  to  soliciting 
support  only  from  thoee  who  can  give 
large  amounts  of  mmey  by  the  direct 
activities  of  the  candidates. 

Unless  we  change  that  process  aiul 
draw  all  the  people  bacli  into  the  feel- 
ing they  are  part  of  the  system.  I 
think  we  will  see  a  continuing  decline 
in  the  number  of  people  participating 
In  our  elections  and  that  undermines 
democracy,  and  I  think  it  is  a  threat  to 
the  survival  of  our  democratic  free- 
doms and  our  democratic  system. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  oosponsor  of 
this  reform  legislation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  cloture  this  after- 
noon.   

The  PRS8IDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  MT.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  an  observa- 
tion and  question? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  do  not  have 
much  time.  If  the  Sentor  has  time  for 
the  purpose,  fine. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  will  be  glad  to 
use  Just  a  moment  of  my  time,  if  the 
Senator  from  California  has  Just  a 
second. 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  Senator's  observation  about  the 
correlation  between  the  campaign 
spending  and  turnout.  I  Imow  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  was  not  on  the 
flow  at  the  time  I  made  the  observa- 
tions but  I  would  Just  point  out  to  him 
for  his  information  that  there  Is  a 
direct  correlation  between  campaign 
qpmdlng  and  turnout. 

The  correlation,  however.  Is  between 
vending  and  high  turnout.  There  Is  a 
direct  correlation  between  spending 
and  greater  participation. 


I  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  Just  a 
few  moments  ago  the  top  10  races  in 
terms  of  spending  were  also  with  1  ex- 
ception in  the  top  12  in  terms  of  turn- 
out. 

So  it  seems  to  be  clear  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  that  what  drives 
spending  Is  good  competition  and  as 
the  Senator  from  California  knows,  he 
has  had  a  rough,  competitive  race  in 
which  a  lot  of  people  participated  not 
only  in  California  but  across  the  coun- 
try. Of  course,  he  has  a  lot  of  televi- 
sion markets.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia can  go  out  and  shake  hands 
untfl  he  is  blue  In  the  face  and  not 
have  much  of  an  Impact  with  all  those 
folks.  The  Senator  from  California 
knows  he  has  to  run  a  television  cam- 
paign in  order  to  reach  the  people,  and 
that  Is  expensive  and.  of  course,  the 
competition  drove  the  expenditiires 
and  money  raising. 

Would  the  Senator  from  California 
not  agree  with  that  assessment  of  his 
race? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  statistics  which  might  seem  to 
show  that  if  more  money  Is  spent  in  a 
race  more  people  vote  in  that  race 
really  make  a  point.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  you  can  prove  almost  anything 
with  statistics.  And  I  believe  that  the 
overall  decline  that  started  for  other 
re.  <  sons  and  Is  still  going  on  for  many 
reasons  In  participation  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  In  the  electoral  process  by 
voting  in  our  country  Is  in  part  attrib- 
utable to  the  system  that  has  devel- 
oped since  the  Invention  of  television 
which  Is  so  costly,  of  candidates  spend- 
ing more  and  more  of  their  time  In  a 
limited  circle  of  constituents  who  can 
contribute  significant  sums,  the  maxi- 
mum under  the  present  law.  instead  of 
devoting  their  time  to  campaigning 
among  the  populace  in  general. 

Apart  from  whatever  the  conse- 
quences are  of  that  system  upon  the 
turnout.  I  think  it  Is  improper  In 
terms  of  the  advantage,  in  terms  of 
access  tliat  the  present  system  brings 
to  those  who  can  make  large  contribu- 
tions as  against  those  who  cannot. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  when  we  have 
a  moment  when  we  suddenly  have  to 
make  a  decision  to  vote  on  something 
and  there  are  10  or  15  people  clamor- 
ing to  talk  to  you  before  you  vote  and 
you  do  not  know  most  of  them  but  one 
name  Is  there  of  someone  who  made  a 
major  contribution  to  you  that  Is  the 
person  you  will  see  if  you  only  have 
time  to  see  one  person  probably.  You 
may  not  do  what  that  person  wants, 
but  that  person  has  an  opportunity  to 
at  least  present  a  point  of  view  to 
people  who  could  not  contribute  who 
are  not  known  to  the  candidate,  to  the 
Senator,  to  the  House  Member,  who 
do  not  get  that  opportunity. 

I  think  participation  really  relates  in 
terms  of  who  votes  and  who  does  not 
vote  to  their  interest,  and  what  has 
happened.  They   are  confident  that 


their  vote  will  possibly  make  a  differ- 
ence, much  more  than  It  relates  to  the 
matter  of  finance. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  It  U  interesting- 
Just  one  further  observation— it  seems 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that 
the  really  big  contributions  that  the 
Senator  from  California  refers  to  are 
not  possible  under  the  current  law. 
One  can  give  $1,000  in  primary  and 
1 1.000  in  a  general.  Of  course.  PACs 
can  give  more  than  that,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  knows.  He  did 
really  quite  well  with  political  action 
committee  contributions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  happened 
in  the  race  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  a  whole  lot  of  people  partici- 
pated or  he  would  not  have  been  able 
to  raise  the  amount  of  money  raised. 
He  has  a  reputation  of  being  an  excel- 
lent fundraiser.  Unless  a  lot  of  people 
believed  In  his  candidacy  and  contrib- 
uted, it  would  not  have  been  possible 
for  the  Senator  from  California  to 
raise  that  money  had  It  not  been 
raised  by  a  whole  lot  of  people. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  Is  true  that  a 
great  many  people  participated  In  my 
campaign  by  contributing.  I  believe  we 
had  somewhat  beyond  135,000  contrib- 
utors. That  is  probably  the  record 
number  of  contributors  or  very  close 
to  the  record  for  any  Senator  in  any 
campaign  In  any  State.  But  after  all. 
that  Is  a  fairly  small  number  com- 
pared to  the  electorate  In  California 
which  should  be  around  18  million. 
About  18  million  people  are  of  voting 
age  In  California.  But  In  the  last  Presi- 
dential election,  only  50  percent  of  the 
people  who  could  vote— 9.6  million 
Americans,  Califomians.  of  voting  age. 
did  not  vote  In  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  1984.  In  the  most  recent  elec- 
tion, last  November,  when  I  was  run- 
ning for  reelection  to  the  Senate,  it 
was  something  like  only  37  percent,  a 
significant  drop,  of  the  people  who 
could  have  voted  did  vote.  There  must 
have  been  somewhere  around  10  mil- 
lion people  who  could  have  voted  who 
did  not  vote. 

I  believe  there  are  many  factors 
behind  that  decline  in  participation 
but  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that 
one  of  them  is  the  present  system  of 
campaign  financing  and  the  cynicism 
it  builds  among  the  American  people 
and  potential  electorate. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  has  to  leave.  One 
further  observation.  The  race  to  which 
the  Senator  refers,  the  Presidential 
race,  of  course,  was  publicly  funded 
with  spending  limits  since  1976.  Of 
course,  there  has  been  a  decline  In  par- 
ticipation in  Presidential  races  In  spite 
of  a  system  much  like  S.  2  which  the 
Senator  from  California  supports. 

I  Just  further  make  the  observation 
there  appears  to  be  no  correlation 
whatsoever  or  no  reasonable  way  to 
assume  that  if  one  were  to  put  a  clamp 


on  participation,  that  is  the  spending 
limits  and  fund  the  substantial  portion 
of  that  amount  that  Is  allowed  to  be 
Kptml  from  the  Treasury,  that  it  will 
have  a  good  effect  on  turnout. 

I  think  all  the  Indications  are  that 
hotly  contested  races  with  lots  of  par- 
ticipation and  loU  of  money  raised 
have  big  turnouts  and  races  in  which 
there  are  no  competition,  for  example, 
my  colleague  from  Kentucky  was  very 
fortunate  as  was  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  in  1984  not  to  have  a  very 
tough  raoe,  and  in  1986  my  coUeague 
from  Kentucky  ranked  last.  Kentucky 
ranked  last  in  turnout,  and  I  tell  my 
friend  from  California  the  reason  for 
that  was  not  tough  competition.  There 
was  not  a  lot  of  Interest. 

We  ought  not  to  l>e  passing  bills  that 
encourage  that  kind  of  thing.  We 
ought  to  encourage  participation.  The 
current  system  does  that. 

As  to  the  PAC  contributions,  the 
Senator  did  well  in  PAC  contributions. 
I  believe  he  ranked  fourth  in  history 
in  numljer  of  PAC  contributions 
raised.  ^  again  commend  him  for  his 
fundrauing  expertise. 

It  seems  to  me  if  there  Is  any  part  of 
this  sjrstem  that  could  arbitrarUy  be 
called  undue  or  special  interest,  it  is 
PAC  contributions. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  said  we 
would  be  happy  to  see  PAC  contribu- 
tions that  go  not  only  to  candidates 
but  to  parties.  I  think  if  we  want  to 
pass  a  special  influence  bill,  we  can 
simply  try  to  do  something  about  the 
PACs. 

I  wonder  how  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia feels  atwut  that. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  measiu%  I  am 
supporting  does  place  some  limits  on 
PAC  contributions.  I  think  there  is  a 
place  for  PAC  contributions  and  I 
would  not  eliminate  them  totally.  I 
think  we  have  all  kinds  of  PACs.  I 
think  people  are  entitled  for  the  op- 
portunity to  contribute  through 
PACs.  There  are  many  PACs  that  do 
not  represent  any  particular  industry 
or  any  particular  corporation  but  rep- 
resent issues  like  environmental  Issues, 
like  war  and  peace  issues.  I  think  the 
opportunity  for  people  to  be  involved 
In  the  process  through  that  sort  of 
PAC  and  through  any  sort  of  PAC  is 
quite  appropriate. 

On  the  matter  of  Presidential  cam- 
paigns and  the  fact  we  do  not  have 
public  financing  in  the  general  elec- 
tion—and there  Is  still  a  decline  in 
Presidential  election  turnouts— yes, 
the  decline  has  been  going  on  since 
about  1876.  But  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  there  is  still  vast  sums  spent 
In  Presidential  elections  In  the  pri- 
mary, vast,  vast  sums.  So  in  the  pri- 
maries the  candidates  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time,  or  the  campaigns  do,  rais- 
ing money. 

For  example,  I  may  not  have  the 
exact  figure,  but  I  believe  the  Reagan- 
Bush  campaign  for  reelection  in  1964 


raised  and  spent  something  like  $25 
million  In  the  course  of  the  primary. 
That  Is  a  vast  sum  and  that  is  why  I 
favor  limits  in  primaries  as  well  as  in 
general  elections. 

I  would  like  to  finally  note  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  apparently 
recopilces  there  Is  something  wrong 
with  the  system  because  the  Senator  is 
proposing  what  the  Senator  calls  a 
reform.  We  really  do  not  differ  on  the 
need  for  reform.  We  simply  differ  on 
how  we  reform. 

Mr.  McCONNELL  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  OklahiMna. 

Mr.  "TJTT.M^fi  Mr.  President,  a  week 
ago  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  affection 
and  respect,  placed  some  240  newspa- 
per editorials  In  the  Cohorxssional 
Record.  These  editorials  were  offered 
by  Senator  Byrd  to  exemplify  the 
"substantial  outpouring  of  support" 
for  S.  2  which  Is.  of  course,  the  cam- 
paign financing  legislation. 

In  the  first  place.  Itx.  President,  I 
have  taken  my  own  poll,  as  seldom  do 
I  engage  in  a  telephone  conversation 
with  anylxxiy  from  my  State  or  from 
any  other  State  when  I  do  not  ask 
them  If  they  wish  to  be  taxed  to,  fi- 
nance senatorial  campaigns,  and  today 
the  poll  results  are  about  200  to  0. 

Nobody  out  there  in  Americaland 
wi.iit8  the  taxpayer  financing  of  sena- 
torial campaigns. 

We  found  that  this  "outpouring  of 
support"  prolMibly  did  not  represent 
quite  the  divergence  of  views  as  one 
would  lead  us  to  believe.  I  am,  of 
course,  referring  to  the  editorial  com- 
ment that  Senator  Bybo  placed  In  the 
RccoRO  last  week. 

So,  we  and  "we"  being  my  staff  and 
I,  took  a  close  look  at  this  "outpouring 
of  support"  among  the  newspaper  edi- 
tors. 

We  discovered  that  Gannett  Pub- 
lishing, Inc.,  owns  10  of  the  newspa- 
pers which  accounted  for  15  of  the  edi- 
torials listed:  Copley  Newspapers 
Group  owns  7  of  the  pi4>ers  account- 
ing for  12  editorials  placed  In  the 
Record  by  Senator  Btrd;  Thomson 
Newspapers,  Ltd..  owns  8  of  the  news- 
papers listed  accounting  for  14  edito- 
rials; New  York  Times  Co..  owns  7 
newspapers  accounting  for  8  editorials; 
Knight  Rldder  Group  owns  7  newspa- 
pers accounting  for  8  editorials; 
Scripps  League  Newspapers/Scripps 
Group  owns  5  newspm>ers  acoimting 
for  6  editorials:  McClatchy  Newspa- 
pers Group  owns  4  newspapers  account- 
ing for  5  editorials;  Ogden  Newspaper 
owns  4  newspapers  accounting  for  4 
editorials:  Miller  Group  owns  4  news- 
papers accounting  for  6  editorials: 
Donrey  Media  Group  owns  4  newspa- 
pers accounting  for  4  editorials;  Multi- 
media. Inc..  owns  3  newspapers  ac- 
counting for  5  editorials:  Hearst 
Group/Hearst  Newspaper  Group  owns 
3  newspapers  accounting  for  3  edito- 
rials; North  Jersey  Newspaper  Group 


owns  2  newspapers  accounting  for  2 
editorials,  and  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

So.  I  guess,  Mr.  President,  the 
bottom  line  Is  that  more  than  half  of 
the  newspaper  editorials  entered  into 
the  Rhxmo)  came  from  newspapers 
owned  by  23  huge  corporations,  some 
of  them  multimillion-dollar  corpora- 
tions, some  of  them  even  multibillion- 
dollar  corporations.  And  when  you  bal- 
ance that  against  my  own  experience— 
and  majrbe  other  Senators  have  had 
other  experiences— you  wonder  wheth- 
er  these  editors  represent  the  views  of 
the  average  American  people.  I  do  not 
think  they  do.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
conclude  that  the  views  of  23  of  these 
giant  newspaper  publishing  companies 
actually  represent  the  views  of  the 
American  people. 

In  fact,  of  all  the  special  interests 
that  would  prosper  from  the  passage 
of  S.  2,  I  can  think  of  none  that  prob- 
ably would  benefit  more  than  these 
media  conglomerates  that  would  ac- 
quire the  power  of  influence  that 
would  be  taken  from  the  American 
people. 

Now.  in  my  State,  we  have  a  nimiber 
of  what  you  would  call  big  city  news- 
p^>ers.  And  they  are  certainly  im- 
pressed with  their  own  power.  Their 
only  trouble  is  they  seldom  elect  any- 
body. And  what  they  would  like  to  do 
is  foreclose  on  any  candidate  daring  to 
nm  against  a  favored  candidate:  that 
Is  to  say,  a  candidate  favored  by  the 
newspaper  editors  in  the  big  dttes. 

So  I  can  understand  why  the  editors 
might  like  to  see  the  campaign  limita- 
tions and  the  other  undesirable  as- 
pects of  S.  2.  but  I  do  not  believe  the 
people  do. 

In  my  own  campaign,  we  had  a 
couple  himdred  thousand  contribu- 
tors, averaging  something  like  $15  to 
$20  apiece  from  all  over  the  country. 
Now,  nobody  put  a  gun  to  the  head  of 
any  of  those  contributors  and  said  to 
send  money.  They  did  It  voluntarily, 
presumably  because  they  were  philo- 
sophically attuned  to  this  Senator. 
Meanwhile,  the  major  new8piM;>ers 
were  pounding  day  after  day  on  behalf 
of  the  challenger.  He  did  not  quite 
make  it.  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  I 
am  standing  here  at  6:22  pjn.  on  this 
day. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  depends  on 
whom  you  ask.  And  I  liave  asked  a  lot 
of  people  and,  as  I  said  earlier.  I  have 
yet  to  find  any  taxpayer  who  is  re- 
motely interested  in  being  taxed  fur- 
ther to  finance  the  senatorial  cam- 
paigns of  literally  hundreds  if  not 
thousands  of  senatorial  candidates, 
when  you  Include  the  challengers  and 
the  Incumbents. 

Now,  a  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  the  political  action  committees. 
BadL  on  March  4,  Morton  Blackwell 
wrote  an  excellent  article,  published  in 
the  Washington  Times,  and  I  presume 
other  newspapers  around  the  country. 
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ItlM 

Mr.  Blackwell  la  president  of  the  Lead- 
MBfalp  IiMtltute.  He  WM  on  President 
Raacan's  Fadend  Ctoetlon  CoamlMlon 
traiMlUon  team  from  IMO  to  IMl.  and 
he  «M  Speetol  AateUnt  to  the  Preal- 
dant  for  PubUe  UaJaoa  tnm  IMl  to 
1M4.  Thte  pAooe.  written  hf  Mr.  Btedt- 
vaD.  was  h— ded  "What  Sttrred  Their 
Antt-PAC  PaHtoniT" 

I  aak  unanlmoua  oonaent  that  this 
artlde  be  printed  In  the  Raooas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
warn  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooas.  aa  f  ollom: 

Vrott  the  WMhlnaton  TlmM.  Mar.  4. 1M7] 

WIUT  anuD  Tasn  Aim-PAC  PASUOiia? 

(By  Mortan  BtackweUl 

Bcfon  there  wm  a  Paderal  Dectlon  Com- 
mtelan.  way  tack  In  IMS.  the  mUltantly  Ub- 
erml  CoiwraH  of  InduatrUl  Ortantatlons 
(CIO)  formed  the  very  ftrM  political  action 
fnmmttVrff  (PAC). 

rv  the  next  M  yeara.  the  labor  union 
PACh  enjoyed  a  virtual  monopoly  In  the 
PAC  field.  LIberala  In  that  era  knew  how 
wtatrieaome  PACS  were:  what  a  marveioua 
vehicle  by  which  union  membera  might  pool 
their  reaouroea  to  support  the  candidate  of 
their  ch    ce. 

Of  course,  more  ti\an  90  percent  of  the 
nnkm  PAC  money  tias  always  gone  to 
Democratic  Party  candidatca.  but  liberals 
tor  SO  years  could  see  the  civic  value  of  this 
outpourinc  of  citlaen  participation. 

But  curiously,  (or  the  past  15  years.  Uber- 
als  have  gradually  chanced  their  minds 
about  PACs.  Now  hardly  a  week  goes  by 
without  some  thundering  liberal  media 
attack  on  PAC  money  in  poUtica. 

Liberal  print  and  broadcast  joumalisu 
pour  forth  editorials  and  stories,  supple- 
mented by  enough  crat»hs  and  sUUstiea  to 
frighten  almost  anyone  with  a  sociology 
PhJ>.  or  a  press  card.  Our  politkad  system. 
they  aHege.  is  being  taken  over  by  big  PACs. 
sinister  forces  with  big  money. 

Central  now  to  tlie  liberal  case  against  the 
4.IS7  PACi  of  aU  types  U  the  charge  that 
PAC  money  is.  In  effect,  a  lobby  strong 
enough  to  Iwy  any  politician.  And  liberals 
most  often  dalm  that  the  dangerous  PAC 
powers  today  are  the  corporate  and  trade 
assodatioa  PACs. 

That  is  nonaenae.  The  biggest,  moat  pow- 
erful special  Interest  in  American  politics  Is 
organised  labor.  The  union  bosses  have  an 
effective  veto  power  over  Democratic  candi- 
dates in  almost  every  region  of  the  country. 
Virtually  anywhere,  a  Democratic  candidate 
Is  wasting  his  time  running  tor  Congress  (or 
for  dogcatcher)  if  the  barons  of  organised 
labor  are  aoinst  htm.  He  probably  can't  get 
nominated.  But  if  be  beaU  the  odds  and 
wins  a  Democratic  nomination,  he's  almost 
surely  doomed  In  the  general  election  If  the 
unions  don't  support  him. 

No  single  Interest  group  has  such  a  stran- 
gle hold  on  the  Republican  Party,  surely 
not  business  corporations  or  trade  associa- 
tions. Unions  are  virtually  a  monolith:  busi- 
ness is  split  up  all  over  the  lot. 

At  first  glance,  union-oriented.  Democrat- 
ic Party  liberals  might  be  expected  to  be 
happy  with  the  PAC  system  as  It  Is.  After 
all.  DemocraU  consistently  get  more  than 
haU  of  all  PAC  contributions. 

Well  then,  why  the  hue  and  cry  against 
PACs  from  liberal  Democrats? 

The  answer  is  they  don't  like  real  competi- 
tion. The  closer  they  could  get  to  a  monopo- 
ly of  political  action,  the  better  they  would 
Ukett 
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They  know  they  can't  go  back  to  the  good 
old  days  when  unions  had  a  virtual  monopo- 
ly on  PACa.  ..  „.^ 
But.  If  they  can  cripple  or  destroy  all  PAC 
participation  In  elections,  the  unions  literal- 
ly secret  political  weapon  would  give  them 
eloae  to  a  monoply  once  more.  Happy  days 
would  be  here  again.  Elections  would  revert 
to  being  contesU  of  the  Republican  Party 
vs.  the  Democratk:  party  plus  their  union 
masters. 

Here's  why:  PACS  are  now  only  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg  of  union  political  power.  The 
unions  greatest  Influence  on  elections  is 
through  "In-kind"  goods  and  services  for 
union-supported  candidates.  These  activities 
are  not  disclosed  to  the  public.  They  are  en- 
tirely ouuide  the  federal  reporting  require- 
ments, which  apply  to  PACs  but  not  to 
union-funded  political  activity  such  as  voter 
registration  drives,  booming  propaganda  ef- 
forts, telephone  phone  banks,  and  most  Im- 
portant, union  staff  time. 

Expert  labor  columnist  Victor  RIesel  esti- 
mated that  In  1076  these  "In-kind"  union 
campaign  activities  cost  more  than  »100  mil- 
lion. Today  the  secret  total  Is  surely  several 
times  larger— far.  far  more  than  all  the  can- 
didate support  by  all  types  of  PACs  put  to- 
gether. 

Right  now  about  half  a  mlUion  staff  mem- 
bers are  working  for  local,  regional.  sUte. 
and  national  union  organisations.  That's 
more  than  1.000  paid  employees  of  unions 
per  congressional  district.  Each  year  these 
union  staffers,  mostly  paid  with  compulsory 
union  dues,  flood  into  the  campaigns  of  the 
union's  hand-picked  candidates,  almost  all 
lit  ral  Democratic  candidates. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  virtually  all  the 
politicians  aglUtlng  against  PACs  are  liber 
als  coey  with  Big  Labor.  Limiting  or  abolish- 
ing PACa  will  have  no  effect  on  this  massive 
"ta>-klnd"  campaign  activity  by  labor  uniona. 
That  In  my  judgment.  U  why  unions  and 
the  liberal  politicians  they  have  elected  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  PACs.  They  want  to 
regain  their  monopoly  of  private  political 
activity. 

PACs  should  be  defended  on  free  speech 
grounds  as  the  federal  courts  have  done  re- 
peatedly. 

The  liberal  news  media  are  free  to  print 
and  broadcast  unlimited  endorsements  and 
condemnations  of  candidates  as  they 
choose.  It's  downright  unseemly  for  them  to 
urge  clamping  down  on  political  speech  for 
anyone  who  doesn't  own  a  media  outlet. 

By  law  every  contribution  to  a  PAC  of  any 
kind  must  be  entirely  voluntary.  And  all 
PAC  gifts  to  candidates  must  be  promptly 
disclosed  on  the  public  record. 

If  Americans  want  to  )oln  together  politi- 
cally for  any  shared  electoral  puriMse  to 
pool  resources  for  or  against  any  political 
cause  they  should  have  the  right  to  so  so. 

The  amount  of  money  contributed  to 
PACs  Is  growing  but  not  excessive  In  a  coun- 
try of  240  million  people.  We  spend  much 
more  money  each  year  on  car  washes  or 
even  on  dog  food. 

In  truth  PAC:8  have  broadened  not  limited 
public  access  to  politics.  They  have  greatly 
expanded  the  number  of  people  who  volun- 
tarily oontribute  to  election  campaigns  That 
Is  surely  healthy. 

Mr.  WTCT.MK  Now,  Mr.  President, 
back  to  the  newspaper  conglomerates 
which  ao  enthusiastically  support  S.  2, 
they  are  not  what  you  would  call  the 
average  run  of  the  mill  citizen  in  any 
way  that  you  might  want  to  consider 
it.  For  example,  the  Oannet  Publish- 


inc  Co.,  to  which  I  alluded  a  little  bit 
ago,  had  revenues  last  year  of 
$2,210,000,000.  The  Copley  Newspaper 
Oroup  had  a  substantial  amount  of 
sales;  The  Thomson  Oroup  had  sales 
of  $954,150,000:  the  New  York  "nmes 
had  revenues  of  $1,390,000,000:  Knight 
Ridder  had  revenues  of  $1,730,00,000. 
and  so  on.  The  point  being  that  this 
Senator,  at  least,  believes  that  it  does 
not  matter  so  much  what  the  newspa- 
per editors  say.  What  does  matter  is 
what  the  American  people  think  about 
this  business  of  requiring  the  taxpay- 
ers to  finance  the  campaigns  of  candi- 
dates for  U.8.  Senate,  be  they  incum- 
bents or  challengers. 

I  am  imalterably  opposed  to  taxing 
the  taxpayers  to  pay  the  campaign  ex- 
penses of  candidates,  because  that 
would  be  forcing  them  to  finance  their 
own  misery. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  7  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  getting  ready 
to  vote  in  Just  a  few  moments  on 
whether  or  not  to  proceed  ahead  to 
take  up  the  issue  of  campaign  finan(^ 
reform  in  a  meaningful  way.  We  are 
not  getting  ready  to  vote  on  the  bill 
Itself.  There  will  still  be  the  opportu- 
nity to  consider  amendments  to  this 
particular  proposal.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  ways  to  Improve 
it  and  Members  of  the  Senate  may 
come  up  with  suggestioru  with  making 
Improvements  to  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

But  I  would  urge  my  colleagues,  let 
us  not  wait.  Let  us  not  let  another 
year  go  by,  another  session  of  the 
Senate  go  by.  without  dealing  with 
this  critical  problem  of  the  Integrity  of 
the  elections  process  itself. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  wait  to 
act?  What  is  it  going  to  take  to  make 
us  see  that  something  is  wrong? 

We  had  almost  200  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  were  elected  In  the  last  elec- 
tion with  over  half  of  their  campaign 
contributions  coming  not  from  the 
people  in  the  grassroots,  not  from 
people  in  their  home  States,  but  from 
outside  special  Interest  groups.  How 
long  are  we  going  to  wait?  Are  we 
going  to  wait  until  we  have  535  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  receiving  80  or  90  per- 
cent of  all  of  their  campaign  contribu- 
tions from  people  who  have  nothing  to 
do  with  their  home  SUtes  before  we 
act? 

We  have  already  heard,  and  I  recited 
to  the  Senate,  that  the  poUtlcal  action 
committees  in  the  last  election  gave 
over  80  percent  of  all  of  their  contri- 
butions  to    Incumbents,    discouraging 


new  people  with  new  Ideas  from  enter- 
ing Into  the  political  process.  How  long 
are  we  going  to  wait,  Mr.  President— 
until  we  recognize  that  something  is 
wrong,  imtll  we  recognize  we  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting the  constitutional  process— to 
do  something  about  it?  How  long  are 
we  going  to  wait,  Mr.  President,  to  do 
something  about  the  alarming  in- 
crease in  campaign  spending  that  is 
causing  races  to  really  be  waged  on  the 
basis  of  how  effective  Members  are  at 
raising  money.  Instead  of  on  their 
character.  Instead  of  on  their  qualifi- 
cation for  office.  Instead  of  on  their 
ideas  for  solving  the  Nation's  prob- 
lems. 

Only  12  years  ago.  It  cost  $600,000, 
on  the  average,  to  run  for  the  U.S. 
Senate.  This  last  election  cycle,  it  cost 
$3  million.  If  you  project  it  forward  to 
12  years  from  now,  when  those  who 
are  high  school  seniors  today  are  eligi- 
ble to  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  it  will 
cost  $15  million,  on  the  average,  to  nin 
for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

How  'ong  are  we  going  to  wait.  Mr. 
President,  before  we  recognize  that 
something  is  wrong,  that  we  should 
not  have  the  highest  offices  in  this 
land  on  the  auction  block  for  sale  to 
the  highest  bidder?  How  many  people 
in  this  country  have  marched  under 
the  banner  that  we  should  have  no 
limit  on  campaign  spending,  that  we 
should  allow  any  candidate  who  is  able 
to  raise  the  millions  of  dollars  to  try  to 
buy  elections  Instead  of  getting  elected 
on  the  basic  of  Ideas  and  qualifica- 
tions? How  long  will  we  wait.  Mr. 
President? 

Should  we  wait  tmtil  the  average 
cost  of  the  U.S.  Senate  race  is  $30  mil- 
lion? Should  we  wait  untU  it  costs  $100 
million  to  nm  for  the  U.S.  Senate? 

Look  at  what  happened  in  some 
States.  It  was  already  In  excess  of  $20 
million  In  the  last  election.  We  must 
not  wait  any  longer. 

I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  so  Ironic.  I  was 
discouraged  when  I  heard  some  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  come  forward. 
Including  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  and  say,  "We  are  ready  to  talk 
about  campaign  reform.  We  are  willing 
to  negotiate  about  campaign  reform, 
but  we  will  not  put  on  the  table  for  ne- 
gotiation any  spending  limits  at  all. 
We  don't  want  any  restraint  at  all  on 
the  amount  of  money  that  a  person 
can  spend  trying  to  buy  an  election." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  to  say  we  are 
ready  and  willing  to  negotiate  about 
(aunpalgn  finance  reform  but  we  will 
not  talk  about  limits  of  spending  is 
like  saying,  "Yes,  you  can  go  swim- 
ming, but  please  do  not  go  near  the 
water." 

We  must  have  true  reform.  Mr. 
President.  We  cannot  stall  any  longer. 
The  American  people  expect  us  to 
grapple  with  this  problem.  We  should 
vote  today  not  to  pass  this  particnilar. 


bill  but  we  should  vote  today  to  move 
ahead  to  get  this  item  on  the  agenda 
and  deal  with  this  problem  and  obtain 
true  finance  reform  for  the  people  of 
this  coimtry  before  it  Is  too  late.  We 
should  not  continue  to  wait  imtil  it  is 
too  late  for  us  to  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  32  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
listened  with  interest  to  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma.  We  all  know  the  way 
bills  get  written  in  this  body  and  it  Is 
not  out  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  myself,  and  others  have  said 
frequently  we  are  prepared  to  sit  down 
and  discuss  what  we  believe  is  true 
campaign  finance  reform. 

Among  those  Items  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  discuss  Is  restrictions  on  politi- 
cal action  committees  or  the  elimina- 
tion of  their  contributions  to  both  can- 
didates and  parties  altogether.  Among 
those  Items  we  are  willing  to  discuss  Is 
the  reporting  of  soft  money,  that  vast 
amoimt  of  imreported  money  going 
Into  political  campaigns.  Nobody  has 
any  Idea,  Mr.  President,  how  much 
th  it  Is.  We  think  it  ought  to  be  dis- 
closed and  we  are  willing  to  discuss 
that.  We  are  willing  to  talk  about  put- 
ting some  disclosure  requirements  on 
Independent  expenditures. 

A  nvimber  of  our  colleagues  have 
been  subjected  to  the  vicious  and  un- 
warranted attacks  that  are,  unfortu- 
nately, constitutionally  protected 
under  our  current  system.  We  think 
some  disclosure  ought  to  be  required 
of  those  Independent  expenditures. 
We  are  willing  to  strengthen  the  dis- 
closure requirements  on  the  finances 
of  political  parties. 

Everybody  stands  up  and  talks  about 
the  millionaires  buying  office.  AU  of 
us  would  like  to  do  something  about 
that.  S.  2  does  not  solve  that  problem, 
nor  does  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  solve  that  problem.  And  the 
reason  we  (»nnot  solve  the  million- 
aires' loophole  problems.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  it  is  a  constitutional  prob- 
lem. 

I  might  say  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky Is  having  prepared  at  this  time  a 
constitutional  amendment,  and  I  will 
be  glad  to  welcome  the  support  of  any 
who  are  here  in  this  body  to  solve  that 
problem.  But  you  cannot  solve  it  by 
legislation. 

We  are  willing  to  talk  about  the  bun- 
dling practice  that  has  been  discussed 
at  length  In  this  body.  So  there  are 
plenty  of  things  to  talk  about. 

The  issue.  Mr.  President,  is  whether 
we  talk  about  it  out  here  on  the  floor 
or  whether  we  do  what  is  normally 
done  in  putting  together  a  package 


that  is  going  to  puiw  the  leadership 
group  sits  down  and  gets  down  to  the 
business  of  ironing  this  out  one  section 
at  a  time  so  we  could  have  true  cam- 
paign finance  reform  for  the  American 
people.  And  those  of  ys  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  who  oppose  a  limit  on  partici- 
pation—and that  is  what  spending 
limits  are— those  of  us  on  this  ti&t 
who  opp(}se  taxpayers  Involuntarily  fi- 
nancing of  campaigns,  are  willing  to 
sit  down  and  talk  about  meaningful, 
true  campaign  reform  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  or  anyone  else  at  any 
time.  But  we  think  that  is  where  it 
ought  to  be  done. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  not  to 
invoke  cloture  on  this  proposal.  It  is 
only  cosmetically  different  from  the 
earlier  version  of  S.  2  which  we  re- 
fused to  Invoke  cloture  on  last  week. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time  does  the  Senator  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  proponents,  the 
authors  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  might  say  to 
the  chairman  and  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore.  I  see  no 
reason,  frankly,  for  reserving  my  time, 
so  you  could  have  the  quortim  call  on 
my  time.  I  believe  the  vote  is  to  occur 
at  5,  is  it  not?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  clerk  wlU  caU  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Breattx).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  ask  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Kentucky  if  he  would 
permit  me  to  ask  him  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions on  his  time  since  we  do  not  have 
very  much  time  remaining.  I  am  not 
sure  we  have  any  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  2 
minutes  40  seconds  remaining  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  24  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  3  minutes 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  my  friend.  I 
really  Just  wanted  to  follow  up  with 
the  Seiuitor  who  understands  this 
process  well.  I  am  perplexed,  and  I 
wonder  If  he  would  help  me  a  little  bit. 
He  said  that  he  was  willing,  and 
people  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  are  will- 
ing, to  talk  about  bimdllng.  Bundling 
is  already  a  proposed  portion  of  the 
bill  that  is  before  us.  He  said  he  was 
willing  to  talk  about  restricticMis  on 
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polttifffti  action  eonmlttcM.  Well, 
there  are  restrtcUooi  on  poUtlcal 
•etkm  commlttoM  which  are  part  of 
the  bill  before  us.  He  aakl  he  to  wUllnc 
to  talk  about  strengthenlnc  dladosure 
and  a  oou|>le  of  other  Itaoa.  But  he  to 
wflllnc  to  talk.  ' 

It  aeems  to  oie  that  the  normal  proo- 
tm  here.  If  he  wanto  to  talk  about  nor- 
maUty.  to  to  allow  the  bOl  to  come  to 
the  floor.  There  to  no  limit  to  the 
debate.  The  debate  can  go  on.  There  to 
plenty  of  time  to  have  meetings  in 
dosed  rooms.  But  it  also  allows  the 
Amoican  people  to  share  part  of  thto 
debate.  I  wonder  why  it  to  that  the 
lymator  will  not  even  let  thto  bill  come 
to  the  floor.  Why  can  we  not  proceed 
on  it.  encace  in  debate,  offer  amend- 
ments, take  votes  on  those  amend- 
ments? How  can  they  be  serious  about 
dlseuasinc  ^^ttt*'!"  finance  reform 
when  as  a  prestatement  to  any  discus- 
sion, they  say.  "We  are  not  even  going 
to  discuss  the  question  of  limits."  I 
wonder  if  he  would  answer  that. 

Mr.  McCONHKLI..  I  may  say  to  my 
friend  'tmi  Massachusetts  we  are  still 
quite  far  apart.  There  are  many  of  us 
on  thto  side  of  the  aisle,  and  some,  qui- 
etly, on  that  side  of  the  aisle,  who  do 
not  favor  Umitatl<Hi  on  participation. 
That,  in  fact,  to  what  a  limit  on  spend- 
ing Is.  Virtually  everyone  on  thto  side 
of  the  aisle  and  many  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  do  not  favor  taxpayer  fund- 
ing. That  to  what  a  2  to  aU  about. 

I  might  say  that  I  think  the  appro- 
priate way  to  resolve  thto  Impasse  to 
for  the  leadership  group  on  both 
aldea— and  we  know  who  those  folks 
are  who  originated  thto  issue  and  car- 
ried the  debate  and  have  been  worldng 
on  it— to  sit  down  as  the  Republican 
leader  has  suggested  on  numerous  oc- 
casions, as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  suggested  on  numerous  occasions, 
but  those  meetings  have  not  occurred 
yet.  It  to  our  feeling  that  we  ought  to 
have  some  of  those  meetings  and 
maybe  go  on  with  some  of  the  other 
pending  business  of  the  Senate,  which 
to  enormous. 

The  only  way  you  are  going  to  have 
a  t^mp^ig"  finance  reform  bill  to  if  it 
to  bipartisan.  I  think  it  should  be 
pretty  clear  by  now  to  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts  and  others,  that  a  bi- 
partisan '•^»»«p»«g"  finance  reform  bill 
without  a  limitation  on  the  participa- 
tion of  our  dttiens  in  the  process,  with 
public  funding,  to  the  problem.  We 
should  start  t^ifc<"g  about  these  mat- 
ters in  leadership  meetings. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
answer  really  deato  with  the  question 
of  why  we  are  not  engaging  In  del)ate 
on  the  bill  and  have  amendments  to 
the  bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  could 
then  make  Judgments  about  where  we 
would  go  from  there.  But  as  to  the 
issue  of  partletpatlon.  if  partldpation 
to  going  to  be  measured  by  the  ability 
to  spend  dollars,  it  to  clear  we  have  a 
distorted  sense  of  how  thto  country  to 
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going  to  participate  in  iU  electoral 

We  had  a  system,  which  most  of  the 
Republicans  here  voted  for.  where  we 
were  spending  Federal  dollars  on  elec- 
tions. We  had  a  tax  credit  and  a  tax 
deduction.  Five  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
t-mnm  shared  In  that.  We  spent  $636 
million  in  each  election  cycle  to  get 
that  5  percent  partidpate  in  the  elec- 
tion process.  Most  Republicans  sup- 
ported that.  Tou  never  heard  them 
scream  about  spending  Federal  dollars 
on  elections. 

Now  we  are  talking  about  spending 
far  leas  than  the  tax  credit  lost  annu- 
ally in  millions  of  dollars.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  spending  a  few  million  dol- 
lars with  a  matching  program  and  you 
would  still  have  almost  as  much 
money  to  spend  as  most  campaigns 
have  had  in  the  htotory  of  thto  coun- 
try. But  you  would  not  have  thto  unto- 
ward sense  that  people  have  In  Amer- 
ica that  money  makes  all  in  the  differ- 
ence in  politics. 

I  think  that  to  a  preUy  fair  compro- 
mise. 

Mr.  MoCONNELL.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  that  the  only  money  In  politics 
that  it  seems  would  be  inappropriate  to 
that  money  that  millionaires  can 
spend  in  their  own  behalf.  Does  S.  2 
solve  that  problem?  That  to  a  consti- 
tutional problem  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  pass  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
deal  with  it.  All  the  rest  of  the  money 
in  politics  comes  from  a  whole  lot  of 
people  in  fairly  small  denominations. 
If  there  to  any  story  that  to  untold  in 
American  politics,  it  to  the  story  about 
how  partidpation  to  increasing.  More 
and  more  people  are  increasing  their 
participation.  What  to  wrong  with  that 
form  of  partidpation  being  in  a  check? 
The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  has  expired.  Does  the  Senator 
yield  additional  time? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  yield  myself  ad- 
ditional time. 

It  seems  that  tiat  form  of  participa- 
tion to  what  to  being  discriminated 
against  In  S.  2  in  favor  of  other  forms 
of  participation,  whether  It  to  soft 
money  or  whether  It  to  a  get-out-the- 
vote  drive,  voter  reslstraUon  or  other 
kinds  of  participation. 

We  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be 
that  Idnd  of  discrimination  against  the 
guy  who  to  worldng  for  a  living  who 
does  not  have  time  to  go  door  to  door. 
They  can  wrtte  out  a  small  check  and 
send  it  to  their  candidate.  The  number 
of  people  doing  that  in  our  process  has 
increased  dramatically  in  recent  years. 
Bir.  KERRY.  I  appreciate  getting 
more  people  to  participate  In  the  proc- 
ess. But  I  think  there  to  a  problem 
where  we  begin  to  measure  participa- 
tion by  dollars  contributed,  and 
second.  I  think  If  you  will  look  at  the 
way  in  which  the  process  to  working,  if 
you  had  a  lesser  amount  of  money 
spent  in  a  campaign,  then  the  tenden- 
cy will  be  for  candidates  in  order  to 


guajvntee  election  to  organize  more. 
You  wiU  require  more  people  power, 
more  shoe  leather  power  to  go  out  and 
knock  on  more  doors,  organize  more 
people,  and  appeal  to  them  to  partid- 
pate to  make  up  for  the  fact  that  you 
cannot  just  fashion  an  image  on  televi- 
sion and  put  it  out  there  with  unlimit- 
ed spending. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  million- 
aires' club,  I  would  respecf  ully  suggest 
that  the  structure  of  thto  bill  will,  in 
fact,  address  that  issue  because  with 
that  millionaire  who  thinks  they  can 
outfox  the  system  by  going  out  and 
spending  unlimited  sources  of  their 
own  funds,  there  to  an  enormous  deter- 
rent built  in  by  virtue  of  that  part  of 
thto  blU  that  says  if  they  opt  out  of 
the  voluntary  system  and  spend  more, 
you  have  the  option,  the  other  candi- 
date who  uses  the  voluntary  sjrstem,  to 
spend  their  funds  and  to  go  into  a 
higher  plane  of  expenditure. 

So  there  to  a  clear  disincentive  to 
somebody  to  believe  that  they  are 
somehow  going  to  outspend  the 
system. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Frankly.  I  say  to 
my  friend,  it  to  not  much  of  a  disincen- 
tive. All  that  can  happen  If  a  million- 
aire exceeded  the  threshold,  it  would 
trigger  the  second  entitlement  pay- 
ment from  the  Treasury  to  hto  oppo- 
nent. The  most  that  anyone  could 
spend  if  they  were  under  thto  S.  2  bill 
in  Massachusetts  would  be  $2,992,000. 
We  have  people  in  thto  body  who  are 
terrific  Senators,  who  nevertheless 
have  spent  well  in  excess  of  that.  In 
order  to  come  here.  So.  I  would  say  to 
my  friend,  there  to  not  much  of  a  de- 
terrent In  S.  2.  other  than  additional 
taxpayer  expenses,  to  the  millionaire 
problem. 

Let  me  add.  It  to  a  real  problem.  We 
would  like  to  solve  that.  That  to  one  of 
the  things  I  just  said  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  we  would  like  to 
sit  down  together  and  try  to  work  out. 
Maybe  it  to  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

With  regard  to  the  other  observa- 
tion my  friend  made,  and  I  believe  he 
was  not  on  the  floor  a  few  minutes  ago 
when  we  talked  about  thto  business  of 
spending  and  participation,  it  has  been 
said  by  a  number  of  people  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  In  support  of  8.  2  that 
all  of  thto  spending  to  turning  off  the 
voters.  In  fact,  the  sUtlstics  indicate 
Just  the  contrary. 

In  the  race  in  which  the  spending 
was  the  greatest  per  voter  last  year. 
South  Dakota,  they  had  the  highest 
turnout  in  the  country.  And  so  on. 
right  down  through  the  top  10.  The 
more  that  was  spent,  in  other  words 
the  more  people  that  contributed  and 
participated  in  the  process,  the  higher 
the  turnout. 

In  my  State  of  Kentucky.  In  which 
my  senior  colleague  was  fortunate 
enough  not  to  have  much  of  a  race— I 
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would  like  to  have  that  some  day. 
There  was  a  very  low  turnout.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Kentucky  ranked  last 
in  the  19M  cycle.  Whjr?  There  was  not 
much  competition,  there  was  not 
much  spending,  and  not  much  inter- 
est. So  there  to  clearly  no  correlation 
whatsoever  between  the  amount  of 
money  spent  and  voter  turnout  or 
turning  off  the  voters. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  was  not  on  the  floor. 
I  was  in  the  chair,  presiding,  at  the 
time.  I  did  hear  the  argument.  I  think 
my  colleague  from  California  an- 
swered it  and  answered  it  well.  I  think 
it  to  clear  where  you  have  a  highly 
competitive  race,  as  you  did  in  Califor- 
nia, as  we  had  in  North  Carolina— 
where  you  had  the  $16  million  expend- 
iture by  Governor  Hunt  and.  I  think, 
close  to  $16  million  expenditure  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  in  a 
State  with  about  2.7  million  people— 
you  are  clearly,  I  think,  overspending. 

I  forget  the  figures.  I  do  not  have 
them  right  at  hand.  But  the  amoimt 
of  money  expended  per  voter  was  far 
in  exr-  ss  of  the  amount  of  money 
spent  per  voter  in  most  other  States  in 
the  country  where  people  adequately 
discvissed  the  issues. 

What  was  happening  to  you  have 
thto  escalation  by  which  everybody 
felt  that,  since  there  was  an  unlimited 
ability  to  raise  money  and  an  unlimit- 
ed ability  to  spend  money,  i}eople  went 
ahead  and  did  It. 

So  there  is  automatic  ratcheting  up 
of  the  process,  which  simply  raises  the 
costs  of  campaigns  without  a  true  rela- 
tionship to  whether  or  not  that  was.  in 
fact,  necessary  to  get  the  message 
across  or  to  adequately  do  a  Job  of 
campaigning. 

In  the  process  of  that— let  me  Just 
fintoh  qulclLly- we  are  driving  a  lot  of 
people  out  of  the  process.  There  are 
too  many  people  who  simply  cannot 
even  make  the  choice  of  running  for 
office  because  they  do  not  know  where 
they  would  ever  get  $16  million,  and 
the  process  of  ratoing  the  $16  million 
has  clearly  come  from  an  imbalance. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  As 
chairman  of  the  campaign  committee, 

we  raised  $12.2  million  last  year  for 
the  Democratic  Party.  The  Republican 
Party  raised  $90  million,  outspent  us 
10  to  1.  Is  that  the  structural  differ- 
ence that  we  want  to  institutionalize 
for  years  and  years  to  come? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  that  it  could  be  the  case  that 
there  to  more  support  for  the  Republi- 
can Party  and  we  ought  to  be  free  to 
get  it.  If  we  can  get  a  lot  of  additional 
support  out  there,  why  should  we  not 
be  free  to  get  it?  I  certainly  would  pro- 
vide the  same  opportunity  to  my 
friend. 

With  regard  to  the  North  Carolina 
race,  I  think  my  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  have  to  agree  he  did 
not  pick  out  a  tsrpical  race.  The  North 
Carolina  race  in  1984  was,  in  many  re- 


qjects,  a  national  race.  The  personal- 
ities involved  had  nationwide  identity. 
It  generated  a  huge  amoimt  of  interest 
and  support  aroimd  the  country.  That 
to  not  the  typical  Senate  race.  The 
Senator  has  picked  out  clearly  an  ab- 
erration. There  has  been  an  increase 
in  spending  in  recent  years. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  it:  There 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  numlier  of 
people  giving  and  participating  in  the 
process.  As  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  pointed  out,  the  result  to, 
whether  the  voters  choose  to  partici- 
pate in  greater  numbers;  as  the  spend- 
ing in  the  races  has  gone  up,  the  turn- 
out has  gone  up. 

In  the  one  race  we  have  in  thto  coun- 
try where  there  to  a  cap  on  spending, 
spending  limits,  and  public  funding, 
the  Presidential  race,  the  turnout  has 
gone  down,  so  I  do  not  Icnow  that 
there  to  any  correlation  whatsoever  be- 
tween the  amount  of  Interest  and  par- 
ticipation and  spending  and  voter 
turnout^ 

Mr.  KERRY.  But.  if  you  couple— I 
am  not  sure  that  the  principal  argu- 
ment here  to  one  that  to  based  on  a 
question  of  interest.  The  principal  ar- 
gument, made  by  thto  Senator  and 
others,  to  that  we  ought  to  be  here 
doing  our  work  as  Senators.  We  ought 
to  be  able  to  spend  more  time  dealing 
wi  h  the  committee  meetings  that  we 
have  difficulty  getting  to.  We  ought  to 
bt  able  to  be  back  in  our  home  States, 
able  to  participate  more  in  the  events 
in  those  States  rather  than  having  to 
schedule  events  in  Florida,  In  Califor- 
nia, in  those  States  which  have 
become  the  principal  fundraising  cen- 
ters of  the  country. 

I  thinlL.  if  you  look  at  the  dynamics 
of  who  to  raising  money  where,  there 
has  been  a  clear  increase  in  the  need 
to  reach  each  of  those  States  and  to 
divert  one's  energy  and  time  from 
other  efforts.  I  think  that  to  one  of  the 
reasons. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  If  I  may,  we  are 
on  my  time. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Let  me  Just  fintoh,  if  I 
may.  Let  me  quickly  give  the  second 
reason.  The  second  to  that  there  to  a 
perception,  a  very  real  and  strong  per- 
ception by  the  American  people,  that 
money  has  an  undue  influence  on  thto 
process. 

If  that  perception  may  not  yet  have 
reached  a  reality  in  everybody's  mind, 
it  is  enough  of  a  reality  that  we  need 
to  respond  to  that.  We  need  to  restore 
people's  sense  of  faith  in  the  process 
that  they  feel  that  it  to  not  really  an 
issue  of  what  money  or  other  that  to 
pushing  an  issue  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  think  that  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  say  to  my 
friend  that  there  to  a  perception  out  in 
the  country  of  imdue  influence,  and 
that  to  related  to  the  political  action 
committee  contributions.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  myself  have  offered 


a  proposal  and  we  are  willing  to  broad- 
en it.  We  have  offered  a  proposal  to 
eliminate  PAC  contributions  to  candi- 
dates and  we  are  willing  to  broaden 
that  to  parties. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Let  us  have  a  vote  on 
it. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  The  letters  thto 
Senator  gets  and  I  hear  the  letters 
other  Senators  get  are  not  crying  for 
spending  limits  or  public  financing; 
they  are  saying,  "Wliy  don't  you  do 
something  alx)ut  the  PAC's.  Senator?" 
That  to  the  perception  out  there,  that 
the  PAC's  are  a  problem. 

With  regsu-d  to  the  Senator's  other 
observation  that  it  to  time  consuming 
to  run  for  public  office,  specifically 
the  U.S.  Senate,  I  would  say  that  it  is. 
And  the  question  to,  How  easy  should 
it  be  to  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate?  Cer- 
tainly, under  S.  2  it  would  be  fairly 
easy.  One  can  go  out  and  raise  a  fairly 
modest  amoimt  of  money  and  get  a 
check  from  the  Teasury  for  the  bal- 
ance up  to  the  limit. 

m  a  general  election,  any  independ- 
ent candidate  who  wants  to  do  the 
same  thing  can  go  out  and  raise  a 
rather  modest  amount  of  money  and 
get  a  check  from  the  Treasury.  Cer- 
tainly, it  would  be  easy  to  run  for 
public  office  under  S.  2. 

I  ask  the  question  of  my  colleague: 
Is  that  a  desirable  thing?  Is  that  what 
we  want  to  do?  Do  we  want  to  make  it 
so  easy  to  run  for  public  office  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense  that  we  have  a  pro- 
liferation of  candidates?  I  would  pre- 
dict that  under  S.  2,  running  for  na- 
tional office  to  going  to  be  a  national 
pastime.  I  can  see  a  time  when,  every 
morning,  somebody  looks  in  the 
mirror  to  do  their  shaving  or  comb 
their  hair,  and  says,  "By  golly.  I  think 
I  see  a  TJ JB.  Senator  in  there;  and  I  am 
going  to  go  out  under  S.  2.  and  try  to 
run  at  public  expense." 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  think,  as  my  col- 
league might  know,  a  lot  of  people 
who  look  in  the  mirror  and  see  a  U.S. 
Senator,  so  might  a  lot  of  U.S.  Senar 
tors  look  in  the  mirror  and  see  a  Presi- 
dent. So  why  should  they  not? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  might  say  to  my 
friend,  all  but  one.  We  are  on  my 
time 

Mr.  KERRY.  Well.  99  of  them  do. 
anyway.  One  was  not  bom  in  thto 
country. 

But.  if  I  can  speak  to  the  Senator's 
point,  thto  bill  to  not  going  to  do  that. 
That  to  a  red  herring  and  the  Senator 
knows  it.  Because,  first  of  all,  there  to 
a  threshold  amount  of  money  that  you 
have  to  raise  and.  in  larger  StiU«s. 
that  to  $600,000  or  so. 

That  to  a  lot  of  money.  Not  every- 
body can  go  out  and  raise  $600,000  to 
be  able  to  qualify  for  the  public  fund- 
ing. But  more  importantly,  we  are  only 
talking  about  the  general  eledion.  We 
are  t^lfcing  about  those  who  won  the 
nominations  of  their  parties.  In  order 
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to  win  the  nomination  of  their  party 
they  have  to  first  run  In  a  primary, 
and  when  they  run  in  the  primary, 
they  there  have  to  ralae  money  on 
their  own.  They  are  not  covered  by 
public  funding.  So  the  notion  that 
somehow  this  opens  up  the  process  to 
everybody  Is  Just  false. 

I  do  not  think  the  measurement  of 
whether  or  not  you  can  run  for  the 
XJA  Senate  or  any  other  office  in  this 
country  ought  to  simply  be  money.  I 
think  that  is  wrong.  There  are  loads  of 
qualified  people  who  have  a  lot  to 
offer  this  country  who  may  not  have 
that  choice  because  they  Just  do  not 
have  the  easy  avenue  and  the  country 
would  be  better  off  I  think  and  the  po- 
litical debate  be  better  off. 

We  have  gone  on  much  longer  than 
the  original  3  minutes. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  6  minutes 
remaining,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  i  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  will  have  to  pro- 
ceed further  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  would  like  to  contin- 
ue this  with  my  colleague  but  I  have 
to  proceed  to  a  meeting  with  the  lead- 
ership to  discuss  this  very  issue,  but  I 
hope  In  the  course  of  the  debate  we 
will  ultimately  come  back  to  this.  I 

thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRBSroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  Just  repeat,  as  I  said  earlier, 
that  po(^ets  of  compromise  are  there. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  and  myself 
have  said  repeatedly  throughout  this 
debate  we  would  be  more  than  happy 
to  sit  down  and  discuss  those  areas 
upon  which  we  can  agree.  We  would 
be  happy  to  talk  about  eliminating 
PAC  contributions.  We  would  like  to 
talk  about  the  disclosure  of  soft 
money.  We  would  like  to  talk  about 
the  disclosure  of  independent  expendi- 
tures and  on  and  on  an  on. 

"But  so  far,  unfortunately.  Mr. 
President,  those  discussions  have  not 
occurred  so  I  would  luve  my  col- 
leagues not  to  invoke  cloture  on  this 
bill;  only  cosmetic  changes  have  been 
made  In  the  bill  since  the  last  time  we 
voted  on  cloture.  This  is  still  a  public 
funding  bllL  It  still  has  enormous  ex- 
posure of  taxpayers'  money,  and  it 
still  clamps  down  on  participation  so 
that  those  who  want  to  participate  in 
politics  by  making  a  contribution  will 
simply  not  be  allowed  to  do  so. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  approxi- 
mately 3M  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.    PACKWOOD.    I    thank    the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  if  this 
is  the  third  or  fourth  or  fifth  or  sixth 
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day  that  we  have  now  been  on  this 
blU.  There  has  yet  to  be  a  person  who 
has  argued  in  favor  of  8.  2  that  could 
honestly  respond  to  the  question. 
"What  is  wrong  with  attempting  to 
achieve  campaign  reform  through— 
and  I  will  define  it  as  two  things  be- 
cause these  are  the  only  two  things 
you  are  hearing:  One.  getting  rid  of 
the  special  interests,  however  you 
choose  to  define  them.  PAC's  or  other- 
wise: and  two.  bringing  campaign 
spending  down— I  have  yet  to  find 
anyone  on  the  other  side  who  supports 
S.  2  who  can  answer  the  question. 
"Why  can  this  not  be  done  by.  one. 
getting  rid  of  the  political  action  com- 
mittees. Just  wipe  them  out.  they 
cannot  give  to  campaigns,  they  cannot 
give  to  parties,  they  cannot  bundle, 
period,  get  rid  of  them;  and  two,  lower 
the  amount  of  money  that  individuals 
vma  Kive?"  I  du  nul  care  If  that  ainounl 
is  $600  or  11.000.  $300—1  prefer  $100— 
but  get  it  down  low  enough  that  liter- 
ally a  candidate  cannot  raise  $6  mil- 
lion or  $7  million  or  $8  million  or  $9 
million,  or  $16  million  if  that  is  what 
was  spent  in  North  Carolina,  with  a 
$100  contribution  limit.  The  real 
reason.  Mr.  President— and  everyone 
knows  this  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle— 
that  the  principal  proponents  of  S.  2 
want  8.  2  is  to  get  spending  limita- 
tlctis— and  I  have  said  this  before  and 
I  will  say  it  again— so  that  the  minori- 
ty party,  and  that  is  Republicans,  can 
spend  no  more  money  than  the  major- 
ity party.  And  all  things  being  equal, 
the  majority  party  wins  more  often 
than  the  minority  party.  Second,  Mr. 
President,  all  things  being  equal,  in- 
cumbents win  more  often  than  chal- 
lengers. 

So  If  you  are  an  incumbent  and  you 
are  in  the  majority  party,  it  benefits 
you  to  have  a  bill  that  says  your  chal- 
lenger can  spend  no  more  money  than 
you  can  spend,  and  especially  your  mi- 
nority party  challenger  can  spend  no 
more  money  than  you  can  spend.  You 
have  got  better  name  familiarity;  you 
have  been  in  the  Senate,  you  have  85, 
90,  95  percent  name  familiarity.  Your 
challenger  starts  out  with  10  percent, 
16  percent,  29  percent,  unless  the  chal- 
lenger is  the  Governor,  but  that  is  not 
the  normal  situation.  You  do  anything 
you  can  do  to  keep  that  challenger 
down,  keep  that  challenger  off  of  tele- 
vision, keep  that  challenger  from  get- 
ting publicity  benefits,  and  that  is 
what  this  bill  is  about. 

There  is  a  second  benefit  to  the  ma- 
jority party  under  S.  2.  This  bill.  If  you 
have  spending  limitations,  does  benefit 
powerful  special  interest  groups  that 
have  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  members  and  spend  money 
getting  their  members  out  to  vote  and 
the  organizations  happen  to  be  60.  or 
70,  or  80  percent  committed  to  one 
party.  S.  2,  the  so-called  reform  bill, 
does  not  cover  those  organizations, 
that  so-called  soft  money.  It  does  not 


have  to  be  reported.  The  fact  that 
that  might  be  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, the  fact  that  it  might  be  a  labor 
union,  the  fact  that  it  might  be  a 
teachers'  association,  allows  them  to 
spend  all  the  money  they  want  getting 
out  their  members,  contacting  other 
members,  contacting  others  who  are 
not  their  members  to  vote  for  a  par- 
ticular candidate. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  usuaUy  hap- 
pens—not always,  but  it  usually  hap- 
pens—that many  of  those  mass  mem- 
bership organizations  have  more  often 
tilted  toward  the  Democratic  Party 
than  the  Republican  Party.  So  you 
put  a  campaign  limit  on  the  Republi- 
cans, which  is  the  minority  party,  you 
put  a  campaign  limit  on  challengers, 
more  than  Republican  than  Democrat- 
ic because  there  are  more  Democratic 
incumbents,  and  then  you  exempt 
from  any  spending  limits  or  reporting 
limits  organizations  who  are  working 
to  turn  out  their  members,  their  mem- 
bers' spouses,  their  members'  children, 
their  members'  friends,  this  being 
more  likely  to  occur  in  the  majority 
party,  and  you  have  put  together  a 
package  that  is  guaranteed  to  tUt  the 
system  as  strongly  as  possible  in  favor 
of  incimibent  Democrats. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  fair.  It  is 
not  fair  to  the  minority  party:  It  Is  not 
fair  to  this  country.  So  I  would  ask 
those  who  really  want  serious  reform 
to  Join  with  Senator  McComntu.  and 
myself,  support  a  bill  that  gets  rid  of 
PAC  contributions  altogether.  I  would 
ask  those  who  are  really  serious  to 
Join  with  me  and  lower  the  individual 
contribution  limit  from  $1,000  to  $100, 
thereby  forcing  all  of  the  candidates 
who  go  out  to  raise  their  money  on  a 
very  broad  basis,  from  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  in  $10  and  $20 
and  $30  and  $40  amounts.  That  would 
be  good  for  democracy.  But  that  would 
take  a  lot  of  work.  Mr.  President. 
Many  of  those  who  support  reform  do 
not  want  to  work  that  hard  them- 
selves: they  do  not  mind  making  the 
taxpayers  work  that  hard,  and  we  will 
then  Just  take  the  taxpayers'  money 
and  put  it  in  our  campaign  pockets 
and  we  will  not  have  to  work  hard  col- 
lecting $10  and  $20  and  $30  and  $40 
from  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people. 

That  Is  what  this  bUl  is  all  about, 
Mr.  President.  It  is  not  reform.  We  can 
get  real  reform  without  robbing  the 
taxpayers.  We  can  get  real  reform 
without  giving  so  much  power  to  mas- 
sive membership  organizations  which 
will  not  be  required  to  report  or  in  any 
other  way  tell  us  what  they  are  doing 
In  politics.  We  can  get  real  reform  if 
we  want  real  reform  without  tilting 
this  bill  so  much  In  one  direction  that 
it  is  all  but  designed  to  disenfranchise 
the  minority  party. 

The  majority  leader  wants  to  know 
how  long  we  Intend  to  go  on  with,  as 


he  calls  them,  obstructive  tactics.  I  can 
only  paraphrase  Ulysses  S.  Grant:  I 
am  prepared  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line 
all  siunmer  if  necessary.  I  like  Wash- 
ington in  Augiist. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  minority  has  expired.  The 
majority  has  a  minute  and  a  half  re- 
maining. 

Does  anyone  of  this  side  seek  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CoifSAD).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  <YRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  the  going  forward 
with  the  vote  and  waiving  the  auto- 
matic quorum,  and  I  sense  that  that 
may  be  agreeable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
automatic  quonun  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  hour  of  5  p.m.  having  arrived, 
under  the  previous  order  the  clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  Invoke  cloture. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTUKK  MOnOH 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  com- 
mittee substitute  for  S.  2.  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  a  voluntary  system  of  spending 
limits  and  partial  public  financing  of  Senate 
general  election  campaigns,  to  limit  contri- 
butions by  multicandidate  political  commit- 
tees, and  for  other  purposes. 

Senators  Spark  Matsunaga.  David  Boren. 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan.  Wendell  Ford.  Alan 
Cranston,  Kent  Conrad.  Carl  Levin,  Wyche 
Powler,  Jr.,  Terry  Sanford.  Tom  Hariiin, 
Paul  Sarbanes.  Jim  Sasser.  Patrick  J.  Leahy, 
Barbara  A.  Mikulski.  John  Kerry,  and 
Donald  Riegle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  on  the  committee 
substitute  for  S.  2.  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 
shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  automatic 
under  the  rule,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDEN].  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoRx],  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  SiMOH].  are  necessarily 
absent. 


I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Ixahy]  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht]  is 
necessarily  atwent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  49, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  ISO  Leg.] 
Y£AS-40 


Adkms 

Dodd 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Exon 

Moynihan 

Bentaen 

Pord 

Nunn 

Binsaman 

Powler 

Pell 

Boren 

Olerm 

Proxmire 

Bradley 

Graham 

Pryor 

Breaux 

Harkin 

Reid 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Burdlcfc 

Johnston 

Rockefeller 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Sanford 

Chafee 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Lautenberg 

Sasser 

Conrad 

Levin 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Matsunaga 

Stennls 

DaKhle 

Melcher 

Wirth 

DeConctnl 

Metxenbaum 

Dixon 

Mikulski 
NAYS-46 

Armstrong 

Heflln 

Quayle 

Bond 

Helm 

RoUl 

BoKhwlU 

Helms 

Rudman 

Co  'Iran 

Hollings 

Shelby 

Coi.cn 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Karnes 

Specter 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Dole 

Kasten 

Symms 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

McCain 

Trible 

Evans 

McClure 

Wallop 

Oam 

McConnell 

Warner 

Oramm 

Murkowski 

Wekdier 

Oranley 

Nlckles 

Wilson 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

NOT  VOTINQ- 

-5 

Blden 

Hecht 

Simon 

Gore 

Uahy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote,  the  yeas  are  49,  the  nays  are 
46,  three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  not  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  the  motion  Is  not 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  It  we  could 
withhold  conversation,  please,  so  that 
we  can  hear  the  majority  leader. 

The  majority  leader. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
cloture  motion  to  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTUKX  MOTIOH 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 


move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  com- 
mittee sutMtitute  for  S.  2,  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  a  voluntary  system  of  spending 
limits  and  partial  public  financing  of  Senate 
general  election  campaigns,  to  limit  contri- 
butions by  multicandidate  political  commit- 
tees, and  for  other  purposes. 

Senators  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Donald  Riegle, 
Tom  Daschle,  Bill  Proxmire,  Max 
Baucus,  David  Boren.  Timothy  H. 
Wirth,  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Claiborne 
Pell.  Spark  Matsunaga,  Harry  Reid. 
Lawton  Chiles,  Brock  Adams,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Terry  Sanford,  Alan 
Cranston,  and  Wyche  Fowler. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  first  went  to  this  bill  on 
Wednesday,  Jime  3.  That  was  2  weeks 
ago  tomorrow.  There  has  t>een  no  In- 
clination—Mr.  President,  may  we  have 
order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  want  Senators  to  hear 
what  I  am  going  to  try  to  say  to  the 
Senate.  Perhaps  there  will  be  a  better 
understanding  of  what  we  have  ahead 
of  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
Senators  halt  conversations  so  we  can 
hear  the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  I  was 
saying,  the  Senate  went  to  this  bill  on 
Jime  3,  2  weeks  ago  Wednesday,  to- 
morrow. There  has  been  no  inclination 
on  the  part  of  the  leadership  to  push 
the  Senate  toward  cloture.  This  is  only 
the  second  cloture  vote  we  have  had.  I 
thought  it  best  to  engage  In  debate  on 
this  bill— it  is  a  very  important  bill— 
and  I  luiow  there  are  feelings  on  both 
sides  that  are  strong.  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  had  good  debate  on  the 
bill.  As  I  say.  I  did  not.  as  so  often  we 
have  done  in  years  past,  bring  up  a  bill 
and  Immediately  put  a  cloture  motion 
on  it  or  put  a  cloture  motion  on  it  the 
next  day.  I  have  felt  that  this  is  a 
matter  that  ought  to  be  aired,  that 
ought  to  be  debated,  and  we  have  had 
good  debate.  This  is  only  the  second 
cloture  vote. 

However,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
going  to  be  having  cloture  votes  daily. 
The  matter  has  now  been  before  the 
country  for  2  weeks.  It  is  not  going  to 
go  away.  The  matter  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  this  institution  and  it  is  vitally 
important  that  we  make  up  our  minds 
that  the  Senate  is  going  to  work  its 
will  on  this  bill. 

There  wlU  be  a  cloture  vote  this 
Friday.  We  had  four  absentees  on  our 
side  today.  I  knew  there  would  be  ab- 
sentees today.  But  those  four  absen- 
tees, had  they  been  here,  would  have 
voted  for  cloture.  We  got  49  votes  and 
that  would  have  Iseen  53  votes— still 
not  enough. 

There  are  times  that  there  are  meas- 
ures on  which  I  am  careful  to  say. 
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KISO 

"Well,  we  do  not  wmnt  to  have  a  clo- 
tar«  vote  on  that  day  because  we  will 
drop  one  or  two  votes  beeauae  we  have 
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Mr.  Pteddent.  that  la  not  the  caae 
here.  II  we  have  abaenteea.  thoee  who 
are  here  will  atUl  vote,  and  the  people 
will  know  who  ia  not  votinc  because 
the  people  more  and  more  and  more 
have  their  attoktlon  drawn  to  this 
laue.  It  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
oooie.  We  cannot  fail  Just  because  of 
those  who.  utlllsinc  their  righto  under 
the  rule*— and  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
that— intend  Just  to  wear  down  this 
Senate  and  obstruct  it  and  stop  it  and 
not  let  It  vote  on  this  matter. 

We  ^>«"  cannot  stand  here  and  say 
that  we  really  are  for  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  on  the  one  hand  and 
aay.  on  the  other  hand  that  we  are 
•gainst  i^'wp^ign  expenditure  limlta- 
Uons.  The  two  Just  are  at  odds  with 
one  another.  We  cannot  have  real 
reform,  genuine  reform,  effective, 
meaningful  reform  on  the  one  hand.  If 
we  say  on  the  other  hand.  "But.  but, 
but,  b'*.  there  must  be  no  spending 
limitations." 

That  will  not  wash  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  know  that.  They  know  we 
have  a  problem.  They  know  something 
has  to  be  done  about  It  and  we  know 
something  haa  to  be  done  about  It. 

So.  Mr.  Preaident.  there  will  be  a  clo- 
ture vote  tomorrow,  and  I  have  asked 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  If 
'.t  Is  agreeable  to  vote  about  5  o'clock. 
On  Thursilay.  there  will  be  another 
cloture  vote  and  there  will  be  a  cloture 
vote  on  Friday. 

We  are  to  the  point  now  where  we 
close  the  Senate  down  1  day  a  week  so 
that  the  Senators  can  go  out  and  raise 
money.  It  to  a  money  chase.  We  have 
alr^uiy  closed  the  Senate  down  1  day 
a  week  for  several  months.  We  are  fast 
getting  to  the  point  where  we  are  not 
going  to  have  votes  on  Tuesdays  until 
the  twilight  falls,  and  not  going  to 
have  votes  on  Fridays  after  10  or  11 
o'cloclL  in  the  morning.  That  will  get 
us  down  to  where  we  are  going  to  be  in 
•ession  only  on  Wednesdays  and 
Thursdays  and  half  days  or  less  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 

I  think  it  time  that  we  draw  the  line 
and  say  for  the  sake  of  this  institu- 
Uon.  and  for  the  sake  of  represenU- 
tive  democracy,  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  money  problem. 
There  is  a  scandal  out  there  waiting  to 
happen.  We  all  know  that  it  Is  coming 
sooner  or  later.  It  is  almost  a  scandal 
now  when  Senators  have  to  leave  their 
work  and  leave  their  families  and  to 
out  all  over  this  country  and  live  out 
of  suitcases,  running  from  one  airport 
to  another  trying  to  raise  money  in 
order  that  they  can  stay  in  public  serv- 
ice. Blany  of  us  are  dedicated  to  public 
service.  I  have  been  in  public  service 
for  41  years  and  I  do  not  want  to  get 
out  of  it  yet  because  I  think  I  still 
have  a  lot  to  offer  to  the  people  in  my 


SUte  and  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. 

So  if  there  are  Senators  who  have  an 
idea  that  thU  is  Just  going  to  go  away. 
I  would  like  to  debunk  that  Idea  right 
here  and  now.  and  to  the  people  on 
the  outside  who  are  helping  in  this 
cause.  I  hope  they  will  redouble  their 
efforts,  redouble  their  efforts,  because 
we  are  going  to  be  on  this  bill  for 
awhile.  I  am  not  in  a  big  hurry  to  take 
it  down,  but  I  do  want  to  reach  a  vote 
on  It.  There  wlU  be  a  cloture  vote  on 
Friday.  Who  knows,  we  may  be  back 
here  Saturday. 

We  have  been  here  many  times  on 
Saturdays  In  the  past. 

We  have  had  plenty  of  debate.  We 
have  only  had  two  cloture  votes. 
Nobody  can  accuse  me  of  having  tried 
to  shut  off  debate  early.  I  will  be 
happy  to  reach  an  agreement  now  or 
at  any  time  to  vote  on  the  pending 
substitute  to  the  committee  substi- 
tute—to vote  on  it  tomorrow. 

I  thank  Senators  for  listening.  I  now 
would  ask  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  if  we  can  agree  to  vote  on 
the  cloture  motion  tomorrow  at  5 
o'clock. 

Mr.  MURKOW8KI.  May  I  pose  a 
question  to  the  majority  leader? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  would  respect- 
fully remind  the  majority  leader  that 
this  weekend  is  Fathers  Day,  which  Is 
very  significant,  particularly  for  those 
of  us  who  live  a  long  distance.  I  have 
to  travel  for  13  hours.  I  Intend  to  at- 
tempt to  be  home  with  my  family  for 
Fathers  Day.  I  wonder  If  the  leader 
could  perhaps  accommodate  the 
Friday  vote  to  coincide  with  the  only 
nonstop  airplane  schedule  across  the 
country.  I  would  again  respectfully 
remind  him.  in  fact,  that  Fathers  Day 
Is  very  important,  as  Is  the  cloture 
matter  before  the  Senate.  I  would  ap- 
preciate whatever  consideration  he 
could  give.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  He  mentioned  a  very 
persuasive  point.  When  he  talks  about 
Fathers  Day,  that  touches  us  aU. 
Every  day  is  Fathers  Day.  What  I  am 
trying  to  do  Is  make  It  possible  for  fa- 
thers to  sUy  home  with  their  families 
and  chlldem  and  grandfathers  to  sUy 
home  with  their  families  and  their 
grandchildren  a  little  more  often  each 
year,  not  Just  on  1  day  alone. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  cloture  occur  to- 
morrow at  5  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may.  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  Republican 
leader  and  then  I  would  like  to  put  the 
Senate  Into  morning  business  and  go 

out  for  the  day.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Republican  leader. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  Interest  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  know  he 
feels  strongly  about  this  particular 
legislation,  but  I  think,  as  he  has  cor- 
rectly obaerved.  there  are  others  who 
feel  Just  as  strongly  on  the  other  side. 
There  is  fundamental  difference  of 
opinion  on  how  we  should  finance  our 
campaigns. 

I  Just  say.  if  there  is  a  groundswell 
out  there,  the  American  people  de- 
manding that  we  pay  for  our  cam- 
paigns with  their  taxes,  it  has  not 
reached  my  office  yet.  Maybe,  since 
the  American  people  have  raised  our 
pay  this  year,  now  we  are  going  to  fi- 
nance our  campaigns  and  that  may  be 
what  the  American  people  want. 

I  did  have  many  good  letters  on  the 
pay  raise,  but  I  have  not  gotten  any 
flood  of  mail  saying  "I  can  hardly  wait 
to  pay  more  taxes  so  we  can  fund  your 
campaign  for  the  U.8.  Senate. "  I  think 
that  is  the  fundamental  difference. 

I  would  also  say,  as  a  Republican,  we 
are  trying  to  build  our  party  In  certain 
parts  of  this  country,  and  putting  on  a 
campaign  expenditure  limit  is.  in 
effect,  putting  a  brake  on  our  growth 
in  certain  parts  of  this  country.  It  may 
not  be  intended,  but  that  Is  going  to  be 
the  result. 

So  there  are  a  couple  of  fundamen- 
tal differences  between  many  of  us  on 
this  side  and  many  on  the  other  side.  I 
hope  that  we  would  go  back  and  dust 
off  the  so-called  Boren-Goldwater  bUl 
of  last  year.  It  did  not  say  anything 
about  public  financing.  I  do  not  know 
where  public  financing  crept  Into  It. 
But  there  are  a  number  of  Senators  on 
this  side.  I  think  most  every  Senator 
on  this  side.  wiUlng  to  sit  down  and  try 
to  talk  about  campaign  reform. 

The  majority  leader  is  right:  We  are 
spending  too  much  money.  Why  not 
limit  the  amount  political  action  com- 
mittees can  give?  That  Is  one  way  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  spending.  That 
was  In  last  year's  bill,  but  surprisingly, 
it  Is  not  In  the  Democratic  proposal 
now.  It  has  been  replaced  with  public 
financing.  Get  all  the  PAC  money  you 
can  but  also  get  some  public  financing. 
Soft  money  ought  to  be  disclosed.  It 
ought  to  be  limited  if  you  are  going  to 
limit  everything  else.  Phone  banks; 
labor  leaders  move  in  with  paid  help. 
Not  many  are  worlting  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle.  That  Is  not  touched  In  that 
bill  and  I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  are  going  to  believe  for  very 
long  that  this  Is  designed  for  the  good- 
ness of  everybody  In  this  Chamber.  It 
Is  an  assault  on  the  Republican  Party. 
It  Is  an  assault  on  the  American  tax- 
payer. And  we  are  sorry,  we  cannot 
vote  for  cloture. 

If  there  Is  a  real  interest  in  compro- 
mise, OK.  I  get  as  frustrated  as  the 
majority  leader,  with  a  lot  of  other 
things  waiting  to  be  done,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  all  the  things  he  has 


done.  There  is  hardly  anyUiing  on  the 
calendar  as  far  as  I  Imow.  It  \»  clean. 

That  is  why  we  can  take  this  kind  of 
time,  because  we  have  been  so  cooper- 
ative on  this  side,  that  we  can  take  up 
this  business.  He  has  all  this  extra 
time  that  we  can  spend  on  cloture 
votes  for  campaign  finance  reform. 
For  that,  I  compliment  my  colleagues 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  But  we  are 
going  to  continue  that. 

This  morning  at  about  11  o'clock, 
the  majority  leader  was  able  to  get 
unanimous  consent  to  put  all  the  trade 
bill  together  and  bring  it  out  at  any 
time  he  wishes  and  we  want  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  leadership.  Without  it.  It 
would  be  chaos. 

But  I  must  say  for  nearly  every  Re- 
publican and  some  Democrats,  that 
there  Is  a  fundamental  difference— 
and  I  Icnow  Common  Cause  is  out 
there— but  they  do  not  say  very  explic- 
itly that  this  is  public  financing  that  Is 
coming  from  taxpayers.  They  say, 
well,  we  are  going  to  treat  this  like 
Presidential  races.  I  am  not  certain 
how  mujiy  people  know  how  we  treat 
Presidential  races.  But.  if  you  put  this 
question  to  the  American  people.  Do 
you  want  your  tax  money  to  be  spent 
for  everybody  running  for  Congress,  I 
would  bet  the  answer  would  be  no. 
And  that  is  a  very  fiuidamental  differ- 
ence between  many  in  this  Chamber 
and  others  in  this  Chamber. 

I  would  Just  say,  trying  to  be  very 
candid,  we  would  like  to  be  the  majori- 
ty party  someday.  Truly  the  majority 
iMUty.  If  we  start  accepting  expendi- 
ture limitations  in  certain  parts  of  this 
country,  primarily  the  South.  It  is 
never  going  to  happen.  You  can  talk 
about  Ideas  and  the  merits;  you  are 
not  kidding  anybody  In  politics.  You 
have  to  spend  more  money  to  get  out 
your  ideas.  You  have  to  spend  more 
money  to  get  people  to  the  polls,  par- 
ticularly in  one-party  States.  A  lot  of 
support  for  this  bill  is  coming  from 
one-party  States. 

So,  if  we  want  to  talk  about  cam- 
paign finance  reform,  we  are  prepared 
but.  as  I  have  Indicated  to  the  majori- 
ty leader  is  a  private  note  the  other 
day,  we  had  a  caucus  and  they  voted. 
They  said  there  are  only  three  things 
that  separate  us  from  agreement: 
public  financing,  expenditure  limits, 
and  applying  to  Senators  and  not  ap- 
plying to  House  Members. 

Why  would  we  pass  a  bill  in  the 
Senate  that  did  not  apply  to  the 
House?  Talk  about  chaos:  if  we  are 
going  to  have  one  set  of  rules  and  the 
House  will  have  another  set  of  rules,  I 
am  not  certain  what  would  happen. 
We  would  have  a  lot  of  House  Mem- 
bers probably  running  for  the  Senate. 
Maybe  that  would  be  helpful. 

In  any  event,  we  will  be  here  tomor- 
row. Thursday,  and  Friday;  I  hope  not 
Saturday.  We  were  planning  a  little 
outing  Saturday.  It  is  called  a  retreat. 


We  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  retreating 
since  last  November  on  this  side. 

[Laughter.] 

So  we  are  going  to  go  off  to  WU- 
llamsburg  on  Satiuxlay  and  reflect  on 
how  to  retake  the  Senate  and  other 
things.  But  if  there  is  a  cloture  vote, 
we  would  have  to  be  here. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Will  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  first  for  a  ques- 
tion? I  did  not  want  to  interrupt  him. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield.  Mr.  President,  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  has  touched  me  by  what 
he  has  said,  and  we  will  not  have  a  ses- 
sion on  Saturday,  because  I  would  not 
want  to  stop  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  and  his  party  from  re- 
treating. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  EKDLE.  It  Is  only  for  a  day. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BYRD.  Well.  I  speak  seriously, 
not  facetiously.  We  will  not  interfere 
with  the  leader's  retreat. 

But,  while  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  is  in  this  gracious  and  co- 
operative mood— and  he  is  In  such  a 
mood  because  he  referred  to  our 
agreeing  this  morning  to  take  up  the 
trade  bill  at  some  point  after  consulta- 
tim  between  the  two  leaders — could 
we  get  the  same  kind  of  agreement 
now  on  the  defense  authorization  bill, 
that  we  could  take  it  up  by  unanimous 
consent;  that  the  majority  leader 
could  take  It  up  at  any  time  after  con- 
sultation with  the  distinguished  leader 
on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say  to  the  majori- 
ty leader,  let  me  explore  that  with  the 
members  of  the  committee.  That  is 
where  it  was  initiated  in  the  last  in- 
stance. Those  are  the  only  two  items 
about  which  we  really  have  any  dis- 
agreement. As  far  as  I  know  we  have 
had  a  couple  of  other  minor  disagree- 
ments, but  I  know  they  are  major  bills 
and  they  must  be  addressed.  I  am  not 
certain  this  should  be  addressed,  but 
EKDD  should  be  addressed.  Maybe  we 
could  substitute  DOD  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  would  be  happy  to  check  that  and 
report  to  the  majority  leader  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  weU;  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader. 

May  I  Just  say  one  thing  further,  if 
the  distiiigulshed  leader  will  yield? 

The  distinguished  leader  speaks  of 
public  financing  aspects  of  this  bill. 
The  taxpayers  have  been  financing 
Presidential  elections  for  quite  some 
time  now.  Mr.  Reagan  has  been  one  of 
those  who  has  taken  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage of  the  tax  checkoff,  the  public 
financing  of  Presidential  elections. 

May  I  say  to  my  good  friend  (Mr. 
Dout]  that  I  would  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised to  see  him  on  the  ticket  next 
year  as  the  standard-bearer  for  the 


GOP.  If  he  Is  that  standard  bearer,  I 
daresay  that  he  probably  will  be  very 
eager  to  accept  the  public  financing 
that  is  now  provided  through  the  tax 
checkoff.  I  do  not  blame  him;  I  would 
do  so  as  well. 

So  I  hope  that  we  will  not  be  per- 
suaded, too  much,  by  those  who  pro- 
test loudly  about  public  financing, 
about  what  all  this  is  going  to  cost  the 
taxpayers,  when,  in  fact,  the  taxpay- 
ers already  do  this  voluntarily,  in  the 
case  of  Presidential  elections.  They 
would  also  do  the  tax  checkoff  volun- 
tarily in  the  case  of  senatorial  races. 

But  I  think  the  real,  the  real  raw 
nerve  here  is  not  so  much  public  fi- 
lumcing,  but  it  is  that  of  putting  a  lim- 
itation on  campaign  spending,  and  I 
hope  that  we  can  get  down  to  that  in 
the  next  few  days.  That  is  where  the 
real  problem  is. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  Just  respond. 

I  remember  when  we  passed  the 
other  checkoff  we  were  told  it  was  a 
unique  office  because  aU  the  American 
taxpayers  were  potentially  voters  for 
the  President.  That  is  why  we  should 
take  this  one  little  step,  because  of 
that  importance.  If  somebody  repeals 
it,  that  would  be  all  right  with  me.  But 
that  was  the  argument  at  that  time. 
We  are  not  asldng  for  any  other  office. 

I  would  have  to  go  back  and  che(± 
the  Record  and  find  out  for  certain, 
but  I  remember  the  argument  being 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  represents  all  the  people  and 
therefore  we  can  Justify  dipping  Into 
the  Treasury  for  this  one  race.  But 
now  we  are  talking  about  thousands  of 
races.  I  do  not  know  where  we  stop 
once  we  start  down  the  line.  The  bill 
has  limitations  as  to  how  many  people 
can  qualify.  Again,  maybe  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  focxis  on  this  issue  in 
the  next  couple  weeks— I  do  not  see  it. 
And  I  have  been  out  there  talking  to 
people  as  much  as  I  can.  I  do  not  get 
many  questions  on  it.  They  say,  "Are 
you  for  campaign  reform?"  And  I  say, 
"Yes."  Then  I  say,  "Are  you  for  public 
financing,  I  mean  the  taxpayers 
paying  for  my  race?"  And  they  say. 
"No."  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  confu- 
sion about  what  is  really  going  on. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  be  the  wet  blan- 
ket. I  am  an  optimist.  It  seems  to  me 
there  Is  still  an  opportunity  for  us  to 
have  90  votes  for  some  bill  out  of  this 
body.  That  is  what  we  discussed  earli- 
er tlUs  morning,  if  there  is  some  way 
to  do  that,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  break 
all  the  china.  We  are  open.  I  Imow  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  worked  months  and  months  and 
months.  But  there  are  a  couple  of  fun- 
damental differences  and  maybe 
sooner  or  later  there  will  be  enough 
erosion  on  this  side  that  cloture  would 
be  invoked.  However,  as  yet  I  do  not 
see  that  hi4>pening. 
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I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa. 

Mr  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  yielding.  I 
do  not  mean  to  mingle  In  the  minority 
leader's  party.  We  have  enough  prob- 
lems of  our  own.  But  I  know  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  has  spent  a 
lot  of  time  out  In  my  State  of  Iowa 
and  has  some  Interest  out  there. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  hare  not  been  there 
since  Friday.  Saturday. 

Mr  HARKW.  The  Senator  wUl 
probably  be  there  next  Saturday,  too. 
and  a  lot  more  times.  I  have  a  feeling 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  is  in- 
terested in  helping  us  with  a  rather 
reuoned  program.  He  might  want  to 
Just  check  with  the  lowans  as  to  how 
they  feel  about  this  issue.  In  aU  of  the 
town  meetings  that  I  have  out  there— 
a  lot  of  Republicans  come  to  these 
meetings,  too-it  U  aU  how  you  put  it. 
If  it  is  a  voluntary  che<*off.  where 
they  voluntarily  check  off  on  their 
taxes,  yes.  they  are  for  It  because  at 
least  then  they  can  say  yes  or  no.  I 
have  fr-ind  overwhelming  support  out 
In  Iowa  among  people  In  both  political 
parties  for.  No.  1.  a  limit  on  campaign 
financing,  to  limit  the  amount  of 
money  spent  on  campaigns,  and.  sec- 
ondly, for  this  checkoff.  I  hope  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  might 
tap  that  out  in  Iowa  and  take  a  look  at 
it  as  he  travels  around.  It  might  be  the 
source  of  some  great  strength  for  sup- 
port out  there. 

Mr.  IX>LE.  As  the  Senator  knows.  I 
am  looking  for  great  strength  and  sup- 
port or  even  weak  strength  and  sup- 
port. I  wUl  take  anything  I  can  find. 
But  it  would  be  a  Uttle  better  If  It  was 
money  put  in  by  the  taxpayer  volun- 
tarily—let the  IRS  be  the  collection 
agency  but  not  take  it  out  of  the 
Treasury.  If  I  have  coming  a  refund  of 
$436.  and  I  want  to  put  a  dollar  In  the 
pot,  then  that  would  be  a  little  differ- 
ent public  financing.  But  the  other 
way  around  it  comes  right  out  of  the 
Treasury. 

I  appreciate  the  offer  of  assistance 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa.  Anything  the  Senator  can  do  to 
help  me  will  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wUl  be  happy  to  leave 
the  room. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  hope  he  will  not  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion. WIU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  I  have  been 
very  encouraged  by  the  comments  he 
has  made  about  the  willingness  to  try 
to  work  to  see  If  we  can  come  up  with 
something.  I  understand  the  reluc- 
tance to  move  to  public  financing  and 
in  fact  in  this  latest  proposal  that  we 
offered  at  the  end  of  last  week  we  cut 
the  amount  of  public  financing  in- 
volved to  a  maximum  possible  public 
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contribution  of  only  24  percent  of  the 
combined  primary  and  general  elec- 
tion limit.  Dropping  it  down  was  a 
signal  from  this  side  that  we  are  cer- 
tainly willing  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions on  that  matter.  I  would  have  to 
say  in  all  candor  the  thing  that  has 
discouraged  me  the  most  thus  far  has 
been  the  Indication  that  we  could  not 
at  least  put  on  the  table  discussion  of 
some  campaign  spending  limits,  or  the 
concept  of  campaign  spending  limits 
because  in  a  way  to  say  we  are  willing 
to  talk  about  campaign  reform  but  we 
are  not  willing  to  talk  about  any  kind 
of  constraint  on  overall  spending  is 
sort  of  like  saying  you  can  go  swim 
mlng.  but  you  cannot  go  near  the 
water. 

I  understand  what  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  said:  there  are  some  States 
where  one  party  has  been  at  a  disad- 
vantage for  a  long  time;  that  happens 
to  both  parties  in  certain  States,  or  an 
Incumbent  Is  well  entrenched,  and  the 
challenger  has  to  certainly  have  an  op- 
portunity    to     spend     an     adequate 
amount  of  money  to  get  his  or  her 
story  out.  to  say  what  they  are  for.  to 
have  a  chance.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  that  there  is  at  least  some  point 
where  you  finally  reach  an  amount 
that  is  simply  so  enormous  that  it  is 
not  good  for  the  system  to  spend  it?  I 
dc  not  know  what  that  point  is.  We 
have  gone  from  $600,000  up  to  $3  mil- 
lion. Is  that  point  $3  million?  Is  It  $5 
million?  Is  It  $6  million?  Is  it  $50  mil- 
lion? At  some  point  in  time  philosophi- 
cally there  must  be  some  limit.  I  ask 
the     distinguished     minority     leader, 
would  he  be  willing  to  at  least  explore 
that  possibility  of  some  outer  limits.  If 
we  did  it  in  the  context  of  making  cer- 
tain that  the  limits  were  high  enough 
that  they  would  not  prevent  someone 
who  is  starting  out  as  a  challenger, 
starting  out  at  a  disadvantage  from  a 
party  point  of  view,  from  having  an 
opportunity    to    raise    an    adequate 
amount  of  money?  Is  it  a  posslbUlty 
that  we  could  at  least  look  at  the  ques- 
tion of  some  outer  limits,  if  we  did  It 
within    the   context   of   making   cer- 
tain  

Mr.  DOLE.  I  speak  for  myself.  I 
hope  so.  It  seems  to  me  there  have  to 
be  some  limlU.  But  In  some  SUtes  the 
registration  Is  9  to  1  against  Republi- 
cans, though  many  DemocraU  might 
vote  Republican,  but  to  participate  In 
primaries  they  have  to  be  Democrats, 
and  they  may  have  different  views  on 
Senate  races  and  Presidential  races. 
There  is  a  built-in  disadvantage.  You 
can  have  all  the  briUiant  ideas  you 
want  and  you  can  have  all  the  merits 
and  you  can  have  the  best  candidate 
but  you  have  to  climb  a  pretty  high 
mountain  to  overcome  a  5-to-l,  4-to-l, 
3-to-l.  even  a  2-to-l  margin.  It  may  not 
be  intended  that  way,  but  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  result  If  we  start  putting 
caps  on  expenditures.  It  in  effect  kills 
the  Republican  Party  in  some  of  these 


States  for  a  long,  long  time.  I  think  if 
there  Is  some  way  to  avoid  that— I 
think  spending  $16  mlUlon  a  side  is  a 
lot  of  money,  or  $12  million  a  side  in 
California,  or  11  and  12.  or  11  and  10; 
$3  million  is  a  lot  of  money  in  my 
State.  So  the  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  say  again  I  am  very 
encouraged  by  the  minority  leader's 
answer  because  it  is  certainly  not  our 
intent,  and  in  fact  when  we  first  intro- 
duced this  bill  we  talked  about  the 
fact  that  if  you  set  limits  which  were 
too  low  you  could  discourage  a  chal- 
lenger, you  could  make  it  difficult  for 
a  challenger  to  be  able  to  have  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  state  his  or  her 
case,  especially  going  against  an  in- 
cumbent who  has  had  the  ability  to 
have  a  lot  of  publicity,  newsletters, 
mailings  over  a  period  of  time,  the 
franking  privilege,  and  the  rest.  But  I 
hope  that  we  could  at  least  explore 
this  idea.  Senator  Goldwater  has  indi- 
cated in  the  past  that  what  bothered 
him  more  than  anything  else  as  he 
was  leaving  the  Senate  was  the 
amount  of  money  that  he  had  to 
spend  to  get  elected. 

We  do  have  aggregate  PAC  limits  in 
this  bill  that  we  have  introduced.  It  Is 
very,  very  similar  to  the  bill  that  Sena- 
tor Goldwater  and  I  introduced  in  that 
regard  last  year  and  the  year  before.  I 
hope  that  at  least  within  reasonable 
bounds,  making  It  possible  for  those 
parties  that  are  In  the  minority  In  a 
particular  State  or  those  that  are  in 
the  challenger  situation  to  raise  suffi- 
cient amounts  of  money  to  get  their 
case  out,  at  least  theoretically  there 
are  some  outer  limits,  be  It  to  raise  in 
an  extreme  case— certainly  you  should 
not  have  to  spend  $50  million  in  a 
small  State  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
get  your  side  out— that  could  be  set 
that  would  be  fair,  that  would  still 
constrain  this  nmaway  increase  that 
we  have  seen  over  the  last  decade,  and 
I  am  encouraged  by  the  Senator's 
answer. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  morn- 
ing business,  not  to  extend  beyond  30 
minutes,  and  that  Senators  be  permit- 
ted to  speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed 

5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graham).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


WALTER  HELLER 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  Just  one  moment  to  extend  my 
condolences  to  the  family  of  Walter 
Heller,  the  noted  economist,  who  died 
Monday  night. 

In  addition  to  a  distinguished  career 
In    academla.    Walter    Heller    spent 


many  years  In  Government  service— as 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  and  as  a  Gover- 
nor of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Although  he  was  associated  with 
democratic  administrations,  his  con- 
cept of  cutting  taxes  In  order  to  stimu- 
late economic  growth,  has  become  bi- 
partisan—and a  fotmdation  of  Presi- 
dent RcAgan's  economic  policy. 

Walter  Heller  testified  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  many  times  when  I 
served  as  chairman.  His  insights  and 
experience  were  always  welcome  and 
respected,  and  we  send  our  condo- 
lences to  his  family. 


NO  MORE  MAVERICKS  OR  F-lS's 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  notified 
Congress  that  it  intended  to  sell  Saudi 
Arabia  1.600  Maverick-D  missiles, 
which  I  understand  have  never  been 
sold  to  any  other  country.  These  Mav- 
erick-D missiles,  which  have  Infrared 
capabilities,  would  give  the  Saudis  an 
Increa.^  d  ability  to  fly  24  hours  a  day. 
Consequently,  this  would  greatly  im- 
prove the  Saudi  offensive  operations 
and  resources.  Moreover,  this  would 
significantly  increase  the  defensive  re- 
quirements of  Israel.  In  addition. 
Saudi  Arabia  does  not  deserve  these 
missiles  in  light  of  their  continued  op- 
position to  United  States  interests  in 
the  Middle  East.  However,  the  Presi- 
dent said  last  week  that  he  was  recon- 
sidering this  proposal.  Let  me  quote 
from  his  statement: 

I  deeply  regret  the  necessity,  temporarily, 
to  withdraw  the  proposal  to  sell  moderate 
Maverick  alr-to-sround  missiles  to  Saudi 
Arabia  because  of  strong  congressional  op- 
position. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  Is  carefully  selecting  his 
words  on  this  subject.  The  key  word  In 
his  statement  is  "temporarily."  The 
administration  has  also  discussed  the 
possibility  of  selling  the  Saudis  12  to 
15.  F-15  fighters.  I  have  introduced  a 
resolution  of  disi4>proval,  along  with 
Senators  LAumrBERC,  Crahston, 
Wilson,  D'Amato.  Durenbkrger, 
Dixon,  and  Weicker,  on  this  potential 
sale,  and  quite  frankly,  I  am  concerned 
that  the  President  may  now  try  to  sell 
a  hybrid  pactiage  of  Mavericks  and  F- 
15's  to  the  Saudis. 

I  strongly  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  carefully  monitor  the 
administration's  activities  in  regard  to 
future  arms  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia.  We 
should  be  concerned  about  any  and  all 
possible  sales  proposed  by  this  admin- 
istration to  Saudi  Arabia. 


DISLOCATED  WORKERS 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  has  filed  its  report 
on  S.  538.  the  Economic  Dislocation 
and    Worker    Adjustment    Assistance 


Act.  This  legislation,  approved  with  bi- 
partisan support,  is  the  biggest  Feder- 
al effort  to  help  dislocated  workers  in 
this  Nation's  history.  The  bill  will 
come  to  the  floor  within  the  next  few 
weelu. 

Since  1981,  over  11  million  hard- 
working  American  men  and  women 
have  lost  their  Jobs  in  plant  closings 
across  this  country.  American  workers 
in  the  prime  of  their  lives  with  fami- 
lies to  support  are  out  of  Jobs  and  in 
need  of  help. 

My  bill  responds  to  that  need.  It  pro- 
vides nearly  $1  billion  per  year  for  re- 
training and  readjustment  services. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dislocated 
workers  wlU  benefit  from  this  Federal 
assistance.  American  men  and  women 
will  have  a  chance  at  a  better  life 
through  new  careers  and  Job  opportu- 
nities. 

But  their  best  chance  is  if  they  get 
help  before  they  lose  their  Jobs,  before 
the  plant  shuts  its  gates.  If  we  can 
reach  these  workers  early  enough,  we 
can  help  them  find  new  Jobs  by  the 
time  the  plant  closes  and  at  the  same 
time  save  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  unemployment  insurance. 

That  is  one  reason  why  this  bill  re- 
quires employers  to  give  workers  and 
the  community  at  large  at  least  90 
days  advance  notice  of  a  plant  closing. 
Bill  a  more  basic  reason  is  that  man- 
datory advance  notice  Is  simply  a 
matter  of  fimdamental  common  decen- 
cy. 

That  is  why  I  do  not  understand  the 
controversy  that  has  arisen  because  of 
the  advance  notice  provision.  Let  us 
look  at  the  facts.  Is  it  right  for  an  em- 
ployer to  give  only  7  days  notice  to  its 
loyal  workers  whose  sweat  and  effort 
have  generated  the  firm's  profits  and 
paid  the  executives'  high  salaries?  Of 
course  it  is  not,  but  7  days  notice  Is  the 
national  average  for  blue-collar  work- 
ers. Is  it  right  for  a  business  to  give  14 
days  notice  of  a  closing  to  Its  manage- 
ment personnel  who  have  directed  the 
operations  of  a  company?  Of  course,  it 
is  not,  but  14  days  notice  is  the  natlon- 
sd  average  for  white-collar  workers.  Is 
it  right  for  companies  to  tell  unorga- 
nized workers  who  have  given  their  all 
to  the  employer  that  they  will  be  out 
of  a  Job  with  a  mere  2  days  notice— 2 
days  notice  and  the  plant  is  going  to 
be  closed?  Of  course,  it  is  not  right;  in 
fact,  it  is  shameful,  but  nonunion  blue- 
collar  workers  in  this  country  get  an 
average  of  2  days  notice. 

Who  do  these  employers  think  they 
are?  Do  they  own  the  world?  Does  the 
world  owe  them  a  living?  You  cannot 
treat  people  like  machines  that  you 
use  up  and  throw  away.  Loyal  and  pro- 
ductive workers  must  have  time  to 
adjust  and  retrain  for  a  new  career  or 
begin  to  line  up  a  new  Job. 

Some  opponents  have  argued  that 
madatory  notice  is  unfair  government 
Interference  and  would  discourage 
companies  from  taking  risks  in  the 


future.  What  about  the  risks  commu- 
nities took  when  they  gave  companies 
tax  exemptions,  new  roads,  free  sewer 
hookups  and  other  incentives  to  open 
plants?  The  champions  of  free  enter- 
prise did  not  complain  about  govern- 
ment interference  when  these  commu- 
nities gave  them  the  financial  help 
they  were  seeking.  Why  should  not 
the  communities  that  helped  these 
plants  open  and  then  invested  in  their 
future  be  given  the  chance  to  prepare 
for  the  hardship  of  their  departure? 

Mandatory  notice  will  not  be  a 
burden  for  companies.  Canada  has 
mandatory  notice  and  it  has  worked 
well.  The  congressional  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  studied  the 
Canadian  experience  and  it  reports  no 
loss  in  productivity  at  the  plants 
during  the  notice  period. 

We  are  not  telling  companies  they 
must  stay  open.  We  are  not  telling 
them  they  must  consult  with  their  em- 
ployees before  they  leave.  We  are  tell- 
ing them  only  that  they  owe  their  em- 
ployees and  their  communities  a 
chance  to  make  it  without  them. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  yielded  the 
floor. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair  for  recognizing  me. 


SYRIA  THREATENS  LEBANON'S 
DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  developments 
over  the  past  few  days  in  Lebanon  and 
about  the  lack  of  a  coherent  and  force- 
ful American  policy  in  support  of 
President  Amine  Gemayel  and  Leba- 
nese democracy. 

The  United  States  should  support, 
through  timely  and  effective  action, 
the  continuation  of  Lebanese  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  the  face  of  a 
brutal  occupation  by  Syrian  and  Irani- 
an troops.  There  is  no  substitute  at 
this  time  for  tangible  assistance  to  the 
constitutional  armed  forces  of  Leba- 
non in  order  to  maintain  democratic 
processes  and  to  afford  a  meas\u%  of 
stability  in  this  war  torn  nation. 

Mr.  President,  while  our  attention 
has  been  diverted  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  Sea  we 
now  confront  a  situation  in  which 
Syria  Is  poised  to  take  advantage  of 
American  preoccupation  with  gulf  af- 
fairs in  order  to  crush  Lebanon's  con- 
stitutional democracy.  In  the  wake  of 
the  assassination  of  Prime  Minister 
Rashid  Karami  on  June  1.  which  reli- 
able observers  believe  to  have  been  ar- 
ranged by  Syria  Itself,  Lebanon  stands 
at  yet  another  crossroad  in  her  an- 
cient struggle  for  democracy  and  sov- 
ereign independence. 
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The  acting  Prime  MlnkAer.  who  li 
pnySyrtMn.  hM  called  for  the  re«lcn»- 
tioa  of  Preeldent  OemayeL  The  8pe«k- 
tf  of  Parliament,  under  Syrian  pree- 
guie.  has  reelcned  hla  position  and 
Syria  has  threatened  the  Uvea  of  po- 
tential replacements.  Because  the 
aetlnc  Prime  Minister.  foUowlng 
Syrian  Instructions,  refuses  to  have 
the  cabinet  conduct  business  on  a  care- 
ftiK**'  basis,  there  is  no  government. 
Because  the  Speaker  of  the  House  has 
resigned.  Parliament  cannot  conduct 
tU  business.  President  Oemayel.  there- 
fore, has  been  Isolated  In  the  consUtu- 
f|/v»«i  succession  with  no  legal  succes- 
sor should  he.  through  Syrian  inter- 
Tentl<m.  be  asnsslnated  or  forced  to 
neign.  In  effect,  then,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  is  paralysed  today. 

In  light  of  this  artificial  political 
vacuum  created  by  Syria,  we  must  ask 
ourselves  whether  Syria  will  unleash 
drastic  actions  in  the  coming  days  and 
weeks  to  destroy  Lebanese  sovereignty 
and  Independence.  There  is  wide- 
spread fear  in  Lebanon  that  Syria  will. 
Such  'Hlon  could  even  Include  the 
forcible  removal  of  President  Oemayel 
from  office  as  weU  as  the  use  of  major 
military  force.  Just  last  week,  there 
was  a  rocket  attack  against  the  Presi- 
dential Palace. 

I  would  remind  Senators  that  Leba- 
non is  the  oldest  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East.  While  under  the  French 
mandate  established  after  World  War 
L  Lebanon  had  its  first  presidential 
and  parliamentary  elections  in  1926. 
In  1M3.  with  the  assistance  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Lebanon  became  a  fiiUy 
sovereign  and  independent  country. 
Throughout  this  period,  the  people  of 
Lebanon  have  been  committed  to  con- 
stitutional democracy. 

Mr.  President,  democracy  in  Leba- 
non has  very  ancient  roots.  In  fact, 
before  even  the  Greeks,  there  were 
democratic  institutions  in  Phoenician 
cities  such  as  Tyre.  Byblos.  and  Sidon. 
According  to  tradition,  while  these 
cities  had  Kings  they  also  had  elected 
senates.  Among  the  greatest  support- 
ers of  democratic  institutions  was 
King  Hiram  who  did  so  much  to  con- 
solidate democracy  in  Tyre  in  addition 
to  providing  his  neighbor  Solomon 
with  cedar  for  the  construction  of  the 
temple. 

On  May  21  of  last  year.  I  spoke  in 
some  detail  about  Syrian  expansion- 
ism in  the  Middle  East  and  about  its 
support  of  international  terrorism.  At 
that  time.  I  drew  Senators'  attention 
to  the  Syrian  imperial  concept  of  a 
"Greater  Syria"  which  in  the  minds  of 
Syrian  expansionists  includes  not  only 
present  day  Syria  but  also  Lebanon. 
Israel.  Jordan.  Iraq,  parts  of  Cyprus, 
and  parts  of  Turkey.  Today.  Syria 
threatens  to  expand  its  occupation  of 
Lebanon  and  threatens  to  actually 
seise  power  directly  in  Lebanon  by  de- 
stroying the  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  democratic  processes. 
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Mr.  President,  under  the  Lebanese 
Constltutl<m  elections  for  the  Presi- 
dency, which  are  conducted  by  the 
Parliament,  are  to  occur  in  August 
1988.  It  is  feared  that  the  situation  in 
Lebanon  over  the  past  few  days,  how- 
ever, may  lead  to  a  direct  Syrian  take- 
over of  Lebanon.  Today,  there  is  no 
Prime  Minister  in  Lebanon  and  there 
is  no  Speaker  of  the  Parliament  owing 
to  extraordinary  Syrian  pressure.  Ad- 
ditionally, Syria  through  a  number  of 
channels— including  the  temporary 
acting  Prime  Minister  who  is  pro- 
Syrian.  Dr.  Sallm  Hoss— is  trying  to 
force  President  Oemayel  to  resign. 

There  are  some  40.000  Syrian  troops 
in  Lebanon  including  about  7.000  in 
Beirut.  This  outright  Syrian  occupa- 
tion of  large  parts  of  Lebanon  has  not 
proven  to  be  a  positive  contribution  to 
Lebanese  democracy.  It  is  a  brutal 
intervention  and  occupation  and  noth- 
ing more.  Any  hope  that  Syria  could 
play  a  positive  role  in  Lebanon  has 
been  long  proven  unrealistic  by  events. 
In  fart.  Assad's  minority  Alawite  dicU- 
torship  in  Syria  cannot  afford  a  floiu"- 
ishlng  and  prosperous  democracy  in 
Lebanon  l>ecause  it  sets  an  example 
for  Ssrrians  who  want  democracy  in 
their  own  country.  It  will  always  be  a 
maxim  of  Assad's  and  his  supporters' 
policy  to  create  chaos  in  Lebanon  in 
or  ter  to  prepare  the  way  for  outright 
annexation  Into  a  so-called  "Greater 
Syria." 

Mr.  President,  a  short  chronology  of 
key  events  in  Lebanon  over  the  past 
week  is  instructive.  On  June  1.  the 
Prime  Minister.  Rashid  Darami  was 
assassinated.  While  he  was  a  pro- 
Syrian  politician  in  Lebanon  close  to 
the  Syrian  Vice  President  Abdul 
Hallm  Kaddam.  nonetheless,  informed 
observers  believe  that  he  was  killed  on 
the  order  of  Syria.  This  fits  Into  the 
pattern  of  brutal  intimidation,  includ- 
ing assassination,  which  Syria  has 
used  in  Lebanon  to  exercise  its  influ- 
ence over  events. 

On  the  same  day.  President  Oemayel 
designated  Dr.  Sallm  Hoss  as  the 
acting  Prime  Minister  and  requested 
Dr.  Hoss  to  represent  him  at  the 
Karami  funeral  in  northern  Lebanon 
in  the  town  of  Tripoli. 

On  June  3.  the  Karami  funeral  took 
place.  Shortly  after  attending  the  fu- 
neral, the  Syrian  Vice  President  Khad- 
dam  siunmoned  Muslim  and  pro- 
Syrian  leaders  to  a  meeting  In  Tripoli. 
Included  In  the  meeting  were  the 
acting  Prime  Minister,  the  Speaker  of 
Parliament  Hussein  Husselny.  the 
Grand  Mufti.  Soviet  ally  Walld  Jumb- 
latt.  and  other  Influential  figures. 

According  to  reliable  information, 
the  Syrian  Vice  President  berated  the 
Lebanese  leaders  for  supporting  Presi- 
dent Oemayel  and  reminded  them 
that  Syria  had  stepped  up  Its  pressure 
to  unseat  the  President.  Additionally. 
Khaddam  threatened  the  leaders  If 
they  continued  their  support.  Khad- 


dam Is  well  known  as  a  fanatic  parti- 
san of  the  so-called  "Greater  Syria" 
concept. 

The  practical  resulU  of  this  policy  of 
Intimidation  were  that  the  Speaker  of 
the  Parliament  resigned  and  the  posi- 
tion remains  vacant.  Also,  the  acting 
Prime  Minister,  following  the  Syrian 
line,  broke  off  the  dialog  that  had 
started  with  President  Oemayel  and 
called  upon  President  Oemayel  to  step 
down  immediately  even  though  the 
Lebanese  Constitution  calls  for  elec- 
tions next  year.  A  number  of  influen- 
tial Lebanese  leaders  have  received 
death  threats  in  recent  days  directly 
in  telephone  calls  from  high  Syrian 
Government  officials. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  Syrian 
operations  in  Lebanon.  I  would  pwlnt 
out  the  very  significant  Iranian  mili- 
tary and  paramilitary  presence.  It  is 
no  secret  that  Khomeini  has  several 
thousand  Iranian  revolutionary 
gxiards,  Pasadaran,  stationed  in  the 
Bekaa  Valley  which  is  under  Syrian 
control.  It  is  no  secret  that  Khomeini 
has  an  extensive  terrorist  Infrastruc- 
ture established  In  Lebanon.  It  Is  also 
no  secret  that  Khomeini  supporters  In 
Lebanon  have  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  "Islamic  Republic"  In  Leb- 
anon modeled  on  the  Tehran  regime. 

I  would  point  out  that  Khomeini 
sees  the  south  of  Lebanon  as  a  step- 
ping stone  for  his  planned  war  to  con- 
quer Jerusalem.  In  fact.  Khomeini 
uses  Lebanon  as  an  arena  of  direct 
confronUtion  with  the  United  SUtes 
through  kidnaping  and  l)omb  attacks. 
Khomeini  then  turns  his  successes  in 
Lebanon  Into  internal  propaganda 
campaigns  in  Iran  to  show  that  his 
revolution  can  confront  the  United 
SUtes  with  impunity. 

Mr.  President.  Lebanon  represents  a 
barometer  of  American  policy  in  the 
Middle  East.  AU  eyes  in  the  Middle 
East  focus  on  Lebanon  for  an  indica- 
tion of  the  direction  of  American 
policy  and  for  an  indication  of  Ameri- 
can commitment  and  leadership  in  the 
Middle  East.  As  the  oldest  democracy 
in  the  Middle  East  and  the  oldest 
friend  of  the  United  SUtes  in  the 
Middle  East.  America  simply  cannot 
abandon  Lebanon  to  the  terrorist 
Syrian  regime  and  its  expansionist 
policies. 

The  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  with 
respect  to  Lebanon  should  be  squarely 
based  upon  the  maintenance  of  the 
sovereignty  and  Independence  of  the 
country.  This  means  that  all  foreign 
forces  should  be  removed  from  Leba- 
non. In  this  respect  the  Department  of 
SUte  has  a  disgraceful  record  of 
double  dealing.  Officially,  we  classify 
Syria  as  a  terrorist  sponsoring  sUte. 
Yet.  while  the  SUte  Department  pub- 
licly talks  about  Lebanese  sovereignty, 
behind  the  scenes  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment coddles  the  Syrian  dicUtorshlp 
and  Its  Soviet  sponsors.  The  Depart- 


ment of  SUte  should  be  ordered  to 
drop  this  policy  toward  Syria. 

There  are  some  33.000  troops  in  the 
constitutional  armed  forces  of  Leba- 
non. They  constitute  a  highly  trained 
and  capable  professional  force.  Howev- 
er, they  are  hard  pressed  for  adequate 
modem  supplies.  The  United  SUtes 
should  make  such  supplies  available 
on  an  urgent  emergency  basis.  I  would 
remind  Senators  that  there  are  some 
40,000  Syrian  troops  in  Lebanon  who 
have  over  1.500  top-of-the-llne  Soviet 
main  battletanks  at  their  disposal  not 
to  mention  other  heavy  weaporuy. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  propos- 
als for  the  partition  of  Lebanon  be- 
tween Syria  and  Israel.  Such  proposals 
are  completely  unaccepUble  from  an 
American  point  of  view.  The  United 
SUtes  must  never  be  a  party,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  any  arrangement 
which  partitions  Lebanon.  Israel 
should  recognize  the  obvious  fact  that 
it  needs  strategic  depth  and  that  this 
can  only  be  achieved  by  having  moder- 
ate sUtes  as  neighbors.  Partitioning 
Lebanr-'  would  only  bring  Syria  per- 
manenuy  closer  to  Israeli  territory 
posing  an  even  more  serious  threat  to 
the  long-term  security  of  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  as  for  Iranian  Involv- 
ment  in  Lebanese  affairs,  it  is  clear 
that  Khomeini  has  chosen  to  use  Leb- 
anon as  an  arena  of  confronUtion 
against  the  United  SUtes.  The  United 
SUtes  must,  therefore,  meet  the  Irani- 
an challenge  directly  and  head  on  in 
Lebanon.  To  do  otherwise  severely  un- 
dermines our  credibility  in  the  region. 
If  our  credibility  is  undermined  then 
our  ability  to  promote  peace  is  under- 
mined. 

Hasn't  the  Khomeini  regime  been  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  kidnaping 
and  murder  of  nimierous  American 
citizens?  Wasn't  the  Khomeini  regime 
directly  responsible  for  blowing  up  our 
Marine  Corps  barracks  In  Lebanon? 
Wasn't  the  Khomeini  regime  directly 
responsible  for  the  TWA  847  highjack- 
ing? Wasn't  the  Khomeini  regime  re- 
sponsible for  the  bomb  attack  against 
our  Etabassy  in  Lebanon?  What  more 
reason  do  we  need  for  replying  to  an 
endless  train  of  Iranian  insults  with 
lethal  force? 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  an  effective  and 
severe  blow  to  Khomeini's  internation- 
al and  domestic  position  would  be  an 
immediate  and  forceful  policy  of  sup- 
port for  the  constitutional  Govern- 
ment and  democratic  processes  in  Leb- 
anon. The  first  step  would  be  to  assist 
the  constitutional  Government  of  Leb- 
anon in  its  efforts  to  exclude  all  forms 
of  Iranian  Influence  in  Lebanon  in- 
cluding Khomeini's  military  and  para- 
military forces  in  Lebanon.  This 
means  they  must  clean  up  West 
Beirut.  This  means  we  must  provide 
the  Government  with  proper  military 
equipment.  By  providing  the  constitu- 
tional Armed  Forces  of  Lebanon  with 


the  necessary  equipment  to  clean  up 
West  Beirut  we  will  concretely  assist 
in  the  war  against  terrorism. 

To  date,  the  United  SUtes.  in  spite 
of  oceans  of  rhetoric  out  of  "Foggy 
Bottom"  has  yet  to  respond  effectively 
to  Iranian  terrorism  against  private 
American  citizens  as  well  as  military 
and  diplomatic  persoiuiel  in  Lebanon. 
Our  primary  response  should  be  di- 
rected against  the  Iranian  presence  in 
Lebanon.  We  can  do  this,  as  I  have 
said,  by  immediately  giving  substantial 
military  supplies  to  bolster  the  consti- 
tutional armed  forces  of  Lebanon. 
They  can  then  get  on  with  the  job  of 
cleaning  up  Beirut.  They  do  not  need 
any  American  troops  to  assist  them. 

The  United  SUtes  should  put  Its  full 
weight  behind  President  Oemayel 
with  concrete  actions.  President  Oe- 
mayel has  bent  every  effort  to  resist 
Syrian  and  Iranian  pressures  but,  lack- 
ing full  United  SUtes  support,  there 
are  limite  to  the  President's  ability  to 
continue  this  course. 

As  I  sUted  earlier,  Lebanon  is  in  a 
sUte  of  political  paralysis.  There  is  no 
working  Prime  Minister  and  no  work- 
ing caretaker  cabinet  government. 
There  is  no  Speaker  of  Parliament  and 
Parliament  is.  therefore,  not  able  to 
conduct  its  business.  The  only  rem- 
nsnt  of  Lebanese  democracy  that 
exisU  In  today's  crisis  is  President  Oe- 
mayel himself  as  the  duly  elected  con- 
stitutional President.  He  is  the  last  re- 
maining symbol  of  democracy  in  Leba- 
non and  as  such  the  United  SUtes 
must  lend  him  full  support. 

The  most  significant  action  that 
could  be  taken  at  this  time  to  support 
Lebanese  democracy  would  be  to  pro- 
vide immediate  delivery  of  emergency 
military  supplies  for  Lebanon's  consti- 
tutional armed  forces.  In  addition,  the 
United  SUtes  should  make  It  clear  to 
Syria  that  we  will  not  tolerate  any  fur- 
ther interference  In  internal  Lebanese 
affairs  which  would  destroy  its  consti- 
tutional order  and  sovereign  Independ- 
ence. 

It  is  time  that  the  United  SUtes  un- 
dertake a  major  diplomatic  initiative 
aimed  at  the  removal  of  all  foreign 
troops  from  Lebanese  soil.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  observers  believe  that 
the  United  SUtes  Ambassador  in 
Beirut,  Mr.  Kelly,  has  lost  most  of  his 
credibility  with  the  people  of  Lebanon 
owing  to  his  Involvement  in  the  Iran 
affair.  We  need  to  have  an  Ambassa- 
dor in  Lebanon  who  has  credibility. 

Mr.  President,  the  preservation  of 
the  sovereign  Independence  of  Leba- 
non and  the  preservation  of  Lebanon's 
constitutional  democracy  must  be  a 
fimdamental  principle  of  American 
policy  in  the  Middle  East.  We  must 
not  abandon  the  people  of  Lebanon  to 
a  reign  of  terror  under  Syria  and  Iran. 
We  must  not  avoid  our  historic  respon- 
sibilities and  our  past  commitmente  to 
support  a  democratic  Lebanon. 


THE  TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE 
WATERWAY— SOURCE  OP  HOPE 
FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  address  the 
Senate  and  bring  to  its  attention  a 
very  important  matter.  Various  arti- 
cles have  appeared  in  many  national 
newspapers  which  have  condemned 
the  economic  worth  and  future  poten- 
tial of  the  Teimessee-Tomblgbee  Wa- 
terway. It  seems  to  me  a  bit  premature 
for  these  Journalists  to  decry  this 
project  since  this  waterway  has  only 
been  in  operation  for  2  years. 

Water  resource  projects  such  as  the 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  are  authorized 
by  the  U.S.  Congress  on  the  basis  of  a 
50-year  life,  yielding  both  physical  and 
economic  returns.  These  projects  are 
not  expected  to  be  short-term  invest- 
ments because  they  will  generate  ben- 
efits to  the  Nation  through  several 
generations. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Tenn-Tom 
was  completed  only  2  years  ago,  these 
news  stories  have  already  predicted 
failure  for  this  project.  This  conclu- 
sion is  not  only  premature  and  un- 
founded but  totally  misrepresents  the 
long-term  value  of  the  waterway. 

HBGATIVK  nfPACI  OP  ADVOtSX  BCOHOinC 
CONDinOMS 

In  light  of  today's  eonomlc  condi- 
tions, the  Tenn-Tom  could  not  have 
opened  for  business  at  a  more  inoppor- 
time  time.  Waterways  typically  trans- 
port bulk-type  goods  such  as  coal  and 
grain.  These  kinds  of  commodities 
have  suffered  the  most  from  our  in- 
ability to  compete  in  overseas  markeU 
Global  economic  conditions  have  also 
greatly  hindered  production  capabili- 
ties of  U.S.  manufacturers  of  heavy 
goods  such  as  steel,  chemicals,  and 
paper  products.  In  better  economic 
times,  these  manufacturers  would  take 
full  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
provided  by  the  Term-Tom  Waterway, 
and  I  believe  that  you  will  see  an  in- 
crease in  traffic  on  the  waterway  as 
our  trade  deficit  shrinks  and  as  we 
become  more  competitive  overseas. 

Even  in  the  face  of  these  factors 
which  have  impacted  negatively  on 
the  traffic  of  all  waterways  Teim- 
Tom's  commerce  has  steadily  grown. 
The  waterway's  commercial  traffic  for 
1986  was  double  that  of  1985,  the  wa- 
terway's first  year  of  operation.  When 
viewed  in  comparison  with  other  wa- 
terway systems  in  our  Nation,  one  can 
see  that  this  growth  Is  quite  an  accom- 
plishment. In  the  last  few  years,  wa- 
terway systems  across  the  Nation  have 
experienced  a  marked  decline  in  traf- 
fic. Commerce  on  the  Missouri  River 
navigation  system,  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  nearly  40  years,  declined 
by  20  percent  from  1985  to  1986.  The 
poor  agricultural  economic  situation 
and  reduced  exports  of  grain  have  re- 
sulted in  lower  tonnage  for  this  water- 
way for  3  consecutive  years. 
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UkewlM.  Um  Arfcannt  Rtver  Wftter- 
vtLy  has  ezperlenoed  a  similar  decline 
In  traffic  during  recent  yean.  Aft«r  It 
was  completed  In  1970.  traffic  in- 
creased gradually  throughout  the 
decade,  reaching  lU  highest  level  of 
9.S  million  tons  in  1978.  However,  be- 
cause of  adverse  economic  conditions, 
traffic  has  been  well  below  this  level 
throughout  the  l»80's.  Although  1986 
was  considered  by  some  to  be  a  recov- 
ery year,  traffic  still  did  not  surpass 
the  1978  level,  according  to  available 
figures.  And  so  far  this  year,  there  has 
been  a  decline  in  traffic  of  55  percent 
along  Its  Oklahoma  sections  for  the 
months  of  January  and  February  of 
this  year  alone.  Traffic  on  the  water- 
way as  a  whole  is  down  40  percent 
when  compared  with  figures  from  last 
year.  Tet.  as  I  have  said,  traffic  on  the 
Tenn-Tom  doubled  between  1985  and 
1986. 

Furthermore,  with  the  exception  of 
the  transport  of  coal,  the  traffic  of  all 
commodities.,  including  grain,  has 
steadily  increased  each  year  on  the 
Tenn-T>m.  and  the  traffic  of  some 
commodities  has  increased  many  times 
over.  For  example,  traffic  of  forestry 
products,  a  major  industry  in  the  wa- 
terway region.  Increased  over  tenfold 
in  1986— from  44.000  tons  in  1985  to 
460.000  tons  last  year.  This  figure 
demonstrates  the  tremendous  growth 
potential  the  Tenn-Tom  has  to  offer. 
TiuiisPorrATioii  •nfsrrrs  op  tkhm-tom 
I  believe  that  the  reduced  transpor- 
tation costo  afforded  by  the  Tenn-Tom 
waterway  provide  U.S.  companies  with 
their  best  opportunity  to  Increase  pro- 
ductivity and  continue  to  be  competi- 
tive with  foreign  suppliers.  First,  the 
Tenn-Tom  will  connect  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Port  of  Mobile  with 
the  Tennessee,  the  upper  Mississippi, 
and  the  Ohio  River  valleys  to  yield  a 
waterway  system  in  which  16.000  miles 
of  water  travel  will  be  available. 

The  Tennessee-Torabigbee  Water- 
way has  additional  benefits,  as  well. 
Because  of  the  system  of  loclcs  and 
dams  which  have  been  constructed 
along  the  waterway,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  what  in  called  sltck.  water, 
which  offers  less  resistance  than  the 
strong  downstream  current  of  other 
waterways,  especially  the  Mississippi 
River  Waterway.  Thus,  northbound 
traffic  is  much  cheaper.  Additionally, 
because  the  Tennessee  River  flows 
from  south  to  north  all  the  way  from 
the  shoals  area  of  northwest  Alabama 
to  Paducah.  KY,  where  it  joins  the 
Ohio  River,  northbound  traffic  will  ac- 
tually be  flowing  with  the  current,  or 
through  lakes  which  have  been  built 
along  this  route.  This  benefit  saves 
both  time  and  money  for  shippers. 

One  trend  which  has  been  emerging 
In  the  last  few  months  is  for  shippers 
to  use  the  Tenn-Tom.  with  lu  slack 
water  and  northerly  current,  for 
northbound  traffic.  When  returning 
south,  the  shippers  will  travel  down 
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the  MlHtalppl  River  Waterway, 
taking  advantage  of  its  swift  southerly 
current.  This  practice  enables  shippers 
to  use  a  tow  which  is  half  the  size  of 
that  which  would  be  required  to  travel 
the  Mississippi  going  upstream.  The 
gas  savings  are  tremendous,  and  the 
time  savings  are  impressive,  as  well.  I 
know  that  as  time  passes,  many  other 
benefits  such  as  this  will  be  recognized 
and  utilized.  However,  it  takes  time  for 
these  to  develop. 

Tenn-Tom's  low  transportation  costs 
have  already  greatly  expanded  mar- 
kets for  many  of  the  region's  natural 
resources  and  finished  products.  For 
the  first  time,  the  American  Colloid 
Co.  in  Aberdeen.  MS,  is  exporting  ben- 
tonite  ore  to  liUlaysia.  Company  offi- 
cials sUted  that  the  200.000  tons  now 
exported  each  year  would  not  be  possi- 
ble without  the  availability  of  the 
Tenn-Tom. 

Finished  lumber  products  are  being 
shipped  from  west  Alabama  to  north- 
em  locations  as  far  away  as  Pitts- 
burgh. The  waterway's  cheap  trans- 
portation costs  provide  these  lumber 
producers  with  their  first  opportunity 
to  compete  against  heavily  subsidized 
Canadian  imports  in  these  Midwestern 
markets.  The  waterway  also  links  Bir- 
mingham, long  a  steel  center  in  the 
South,  with  PltUbiwgh.  a  steel  center 
in  '  he  North. 

Another  example  of  the  waterway's 
favorable  Impact  on  the  economy  is 
the  Scott  Paper  Co.'s  use  of  barges  to 
transport  pulpwood  to  its  plant  in 
MobUe  instead  of  shipping  the  raw 
materials  by  truck  or  rail.  The  compa- 
ny saves  an  estimated  $25  million  in 
costs  each  year. 

The  Tenn-Tom  traverses  one  of  the 
most  economically  depressed  regions 
in  the  United  SUtes.  Some  counties  of 
my  State  have  unemployment  rates  as 
high  as  30  percent.  For  the  last  3 
years,  the  people  of  this  area  have 
been  wondering  when  they,  too.  could 
share  in  the  scattered  economic  boon 
which  has  affected  parts  of  our  coun- 
try. The  waterway  has  brought  this 
troubled  area  a  sense  of  renewed  hope 
and  optimism  for  the  future.  The 
people  have  faith  that  they  now  have 
some  control  over  their  destinies  and 
they  are  trying  to  pull  themselves  up 
by  their  bootstraps.  With  the  Tenn- 
Tom.  they  have  access  to  markets 
which  were  never  before  open. 

The  bullish  outlook  for  the  future  of 
the  region  is  not  unfounded.  Already, 
over  $300  million  of  new  industrial  de- 
velopment has  occurred  in  the  water- 
way corridor.  Again,  the  waterway,  ac- 
cording to  the  companies'  officials, 
was  a  contributing  factor  in  the  loca- 
tion of  these  new  private  investments 
which  have  created  over  1.100  new 
Jobs  In  a  primarily  rural  area. 

TRKMEHDOUB  SCONOMIC  BKNCTITS  TO  MOBILE. 
AL 

Additionally,  the  Tenn-Tom  is  ex- 
pected to  provide  great  economic  bene- 


fiU  to  Mobile.  AL.  A  first  benefit  Is 
the  stimulus  it  will  provide  to  chemi- 
cal plant  location  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  waterway,  near  Mobile.  The 
cost  savings  for  chemical  transport 
which  have  been  evidenced  on  the  wa- 
terway are  substantial:  $9.50  per  ton 
for  shipments  between  Alabama  and 
Tennessee  of  carbon  bisulphide,  $21.63 
per  ton  for  shipments  from  Alabama 
to  Iowa  of  sodlimi.  $7.01  per  ton  for 
shipment  of  ammonium  sulphur  be- 
tween Alabama  and  central  Tennessee. 
Mobile  is  also  on  the  Oulf  of  Mexico, 
thus  giving  access  to  chemical  move- 
ments along  the  Intracoastal  Water- 
way west  to  Texas  or  east  to  Florida. 
And  there  is  already  a  great  deal  of 
chemicaUy  skilled  labor  In  the  MobUe 
area.  Furthermore,  the  utility  rates  of- 
fered by  Alabama  Power  Co..  which 
provides  electricity  to  the  area,  are 
among  the  lowest— if  not  the  lowest  on 
the  gulf  coast.  When  viewed  together, 
these  factors  make  the  Mobile  area  a 
very  attractive  location  for  chemical 
companies. 

In  fact,  several  chemical  plants  have 
already  located  along  the  stretch  of 
the  Tenn-Tom  nmning  from  Mcin- 
tosh, AL.  which  is  about  35  miles 
north  of  Mobile  to  Theodore,  AL. 
which  Is  10  miles  south  of  Mobile.  I  be- 
lieve that  Mobile  will  see  a  greater  ex- 
pansion of  chemical  plants  In  the 
future,  as  Industry  officials  recognize 
the  great  benefits  which  the  city  has 
to  offer.  It  Is  entirely  possible  that 
such  plant  locations  will  transform 
Mobile  Into  a  premier  Industrial  center 
of  the  south. 

All  foresee  the  future  use  of  Mobile 
as  a  port  of  exit  for  exports  of  coal, 
grain,  and  chemicals  shipped  down  the 
Tenn-Tom  and  destined  for  locations 
throughout  the  world,  but  I  believe 
that  efforts  should  also  be  made  to  re- 
alize the  great  potential  that  Mobile 
holds  as  a  port  of  entry.  Because  of 
the  savings  made  possible  by  more  eco- 
nomical northbound  traffic  for  the 
reasons  that  I  have  mentioned  previ- 
ously. Mobile  is  an  ideal  entry  port  for 
goods  and  materials  destined  for  Bir- 
mingham, north  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania,  and  many  other  places. 
This  role  must  be  developed,  but  it  Is 
well  within  reach. 

raOMOnON  AND  ADVntTISIIfG  CAMFAIGM 
NKEDED  POS  WATmWAY 

However.  It  will  take  some  time  for 
existing  businesses  to  accommodate 
their  transportation  needs  to  the 
Tenn-Tom  waterway.  And  it  will  prob- 
ably take  a  little  more  time  for  new 
businesses  to  locate  along  the  water- 
way area.  Yet,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
with  each  year  that  passes,  a  rise  in 
traffic  along  the  Tenn-Tom  waterway 
will  be  seen.  One  can  look  at  the  devel- 
opment of  other  waterway  projects— 
the  Tennessee  River,  the  Mississippi 
River,  the  Arkansas  River,   and  the 


Black  Warrior-Tomblgbee— and  see 
that  they,  too,  Initially  experienced  a 
slow,  but  steady  rise  In  traffic. 

In  fact,  when  the  Arkansas  River 
waterway  became  fully  operational  In 
1970,  the  total  commercial  traffic  was 
less  than  4  million  tons.  And  this  was 
dtiring  an  era  of  great  agricultural  and 
industrial  exports.  Yet.  slowly,  year  by 
year,  commercial  traffic  increased.  In 
1978,  traffic  on  the  Arkansas  River  wa- 
terway reached  its  highest  point  thus 
far.  totaling  more  than  9.8  million 
tons.  Since  then,  because  of  economic 
factors  which,  as  I  have  said,  have  neg- 
atively affected  traffic  on  all  water- 
ways, tonnage  figures  have  t>een  lower. 
However,  the  initial  growth  of  traffic 
for  the  Arkansas  River  waterway,  as 
with  all  waterways,  was  one  of  rela- 
tively slow,  consistent  growth. 

One  important  way  In  which  busi- 
ness and  industry  can  be  attracted  to 
the  Tenn-Tom  is  through  a  promo- 
tional campaign  that  would  inform 
business  officials  of  the  savings  and 
the  great  opportunities  which  are 
availab'".  Like  every  new  device  or  de- 
velopment, the  Tenn-Tom  needs  a  so- 
phisticated sales  pitch  to  inform 
people  of  the  value  of  the  program. 
Even  established  products  such  as 
soft-drinlts  or  detergents  must  contin- 
ue in  their  use  of  advertising  so  that 
the  public  will  be  aware  of  what  at- 
tributes they  have  to  offer.  This  pro- 
motional campaign  for  the  Tenn-Tom 
must  work  to  actively  recruit  business 
for  the  waterway.  This  will  lead  to  an 
expansion  of  commercial  use  that  will 
also  prove  beneficial  to  business  inter- 
ests, as  their  transportation  and  oper- 
ating costs  will  be  lowered. 

Hopefully,  a  five  State  Joint  promo- 
tion campaign  can  work  with  or  imder 
the  authority  of  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
blgbee  E>evelopment  Authority,  which 
was  so  ably  led  for  so  long  by  Grover 
Wilkins,  who  worked  for  the  Tenn- 
Tom  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  I 
know  that  the  Tenn-Tom  Develop- 
ment Authority  will  continue  to  play 
an  important,  and  much  needed  role  in 
the  future  under  the  leadership  of 
Don  Walden.  And  I  cannot  stress  too 
highly  the  important  work  of  travel- 
ing ambassadors  and  salesmen.  Lam- 
bert Mims.  the  former  mayor  of 
Mobile,  served,  for  a  while,  as  the  only 
full-time  salesman  of  the  waterway, 
and  spoke  all  over  the  potential 
market  area  of  the  Tenn-Tom.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  salesman  Job  has  been 
abolished. 

RECREATIONAL  DSB  OP  THE  WATEKWAT 

While  there  may  be  some  who  dis- 
agree with  me  on  the  progress  Tenn- 
Tom  is  making  toward  the  fulfillment 
of  its  commercial  potential,  no  one  will 
argue  about  the  tremendous  recre- 
ational benefit  the  waterway  has  gen- 
erated. 

Visitation  to  the  waterway  and  Its 
recreational  attractions  has  already 
greatly  exceeded  original  projections. 


Nearly  5  million  people  enjoyed  the 
waterway  for  boating,  fishing,  and 
other  forms  of  leisure  last  year  alone— 
an  increase  of  nearly  1.5  million 
people  over  1985.  All  in  all,  the  Tenn- 
Tom  has  attracted  about  8.5  million 
tourists  since  the  project  was  complet- 
ed. 

These  increased  recreational  and 
tourist  activities  have  created  a 
myriad  of  new  small  business  opportu- 
nities. The  people  along  the  waterway 
have  foimd  that  It  Is  much  easier  to 
pick  a  tourist  than  a  cotton  field. 

Most  all  transient  pleasure  vessels 
now  use  the  Tenn-Tom  since  it  is  the 
shortest  and  safest  route  lietween  the 
Midwest  and  Florida  and  the  gulf.  On 
average,  about  100  yachts  pass 
through  each  month.  Amazing  bene- 
fits have  already  been  experienced 
throughout  the  waterway.  At  the 
northern  end  of  the  waterway.  Just 
beyond  the  Tennessee  State  line,  a 
marina  which  sells  gasoline  to  pleas- 
ure cnlt  witnessed  its  gasoline  sales 
quadruple  in  just  1  year.  Likewise,  the 
Dog  River  Marina  in  Mobile  witnessed 
its  annual  repair  business  for  pleasure 
craft  rise  from  $150,000  in  1984  to  $2 
million  for  1985.  and  again  1986.  These 
are  incredible  results,  and  I  believe 
this  trend  will  continue  for  many  busi- 
nesses in  the  future. 

Additionally,  the  April  edition  of 
Sports  Afield  magazine  has  listed  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  as  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's 20  Hottest  Bass  Lakes.  Specifical- 
ly, the  Gainesville,  Aliceville.  Colimi- 
bus,  and  Aberdeen  Lakes  of  the  water- 
way were  listed  as  areas  where  as 
many  as  50  bass  per  angler-day  are  not 
uncommon.  As  fishing  stories  about 
the  region  spread  aroimd  the  country, 
I  am  sure  that  tourism  will  be  further 
increased,  and  that  much  enjoyment 
will  be  had  by  all. 

INVESTMENT  POR  THE  FUTURE 

The  Tennes8ee-Tombigl>ee  deserves 
a  chance  to  mature  and  allow  history 
to  prove  that  it  is  a  worthwhile  invest- 
ment. Other  public  works  projects 
have  had  this  opportunity  and  tradi- 
tionally have  generated  even  more 
benefits  than  originally  estimated. 
There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
Tenn-Tom  waterway  will  produce  re- 
sults that  are  any  less  than  ultimate 
predictions,  and  they  will  likely  be 
greater.  And  as  I  hope  I  have  made 
clear,  the  actual  benefits  of  the  Tenn- 
Tom  should  never  be  based  solely  on 
the  nvunber  of  tons  of  commodities 
that  were  transported.  Conclusions 
based  on  such  limited  evidence  are 
themselves  limited. 

This  year  may  find  the  Congress  ap- 
proving the  first  $1  trillion  budget  for 
the  Federal  Government.  A  close  in- 
spection of  this  megabuck  budget  will 
reveal  that  a  very  small  percent  of  the 
total  anticipated  outlay  will  result  in 
improvements  to  the  Nation's  trans- 
portation infrastructure.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  budget  functions  that  can  be 


considered  an  investment,  generating 
returns  for  this  and  future  genera- 
tions. Most  of  the  other  funds  includ- 
ed in  the  budget  are  transfer  pay- 
ments, or  interest  on  the  debt,  which 
will  not  generate  any  long-term  eco- 
nomic growth  or  benefit  to  the  Nation. 

Yet,  we  are  now  reaping  the  rewards 
of  Investment  decisions  made  during 
the  1950's  and  1960's,  such  as  develop- 
ment of  our  Interstate  Highway 
System,  which  like  the  Tenn-Tom. 
came  under  heavy  criticism  at  the 
time  of  its  conception. 

Future  generations  wUl  be  indebted 
to  those  visionaries  who  have  labored 
to  ensure  continued  investments  in 
our  transportation  infrastructure,  in-, 
eluding  our  inland  waterway  system 
and  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee.  I  urge 
those  soothsayers  of  doom  who  so 
quickly  criticize  or  pronounce  sentence 
upon  the  Tennesses-Tomblgbee  water- 
way to  mark  the  future  development 
of  the  Tenn-Tom.  They  will  be  proven 
wrong. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  no  more  votes  today. 


REQUEST  FOR  COMMITTEE  TO 

MEET 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
diuing  the  session  of  the  Senate  today 
at  5:15  p.m.  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tion of  M.  Peter  McPherson  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  la 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
l>ehalf  of  a  Senator  on  this  side  I 
object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


REQUEST  FOR  COMMITTEE  TO 
MEET 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  deemed  to  have  had 
authorization  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today  at  5:15  p.m. 
to  consider  the  nomination  of  M.  Peter 
McPherson  to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  Inquire 
of  the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader,  Mr.  Helms,  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  following  nominations  have 
been  cleared  on  that  side  of  the  aisle: 
Beginning  with  nominations  under  the 
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Anny  on  pace  2  of  the  ExecuUve  Cal- 
endw.  Calendur  Order  No.  IW.  and 
CT^ittniiinf  under  the  Air  Force,  noml- 
oatloM  contained  In  Calendar  Orders 
Hoa.  300.  301.  901  continued  on  pace  3. 
5S:  aO»:  304.  205.  306.  307.  208.  209. 
JIO.  211.  and.  on  pace  «  aU  nomln*- 
tloos  placed  on  the  Secretary't  deak  In 
the  Air  Fteoe.  Army.  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  HKLMS.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  will 
ny  to  the  disUnculshed  minority 
leader  that,  indeed.  aU  of  theae  have 
been  deared  on  this  ilde. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  Preaident,  I  thank 
the  dlstlnciilahed  Senator. 
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EXSCDTTVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  aak 
unuilinoui  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  seailon  to  conalder  the 
nominations  beginning  on  page  2 
which  were  enumerated  earlier,  begin- 
ning with  Calendar  Order  No.  IM. 
continuing  through  pages  3.  4.  5.  and 
6;  that  the  nominations  be  considered 
en  blc  confirmed  en  bloc;  that  a 
motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the 
table,  and  that  the  President  be  noti- 
fied of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 


Tb  be  lUuitnant  on*T9l 
Uai.  Oen.  Ch»rl«  C.  McDonald.  Ml-30- 
UatTR,  UA  Air  Force. 

The  foUowlni  nsmed  officer  under  the 
provtalofia  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtea  Code, 
aectlon  601.  to  be  resMlcned  In  his  current 
grade  to  a  poaltlon  of  Importance  and  re- 
BMfwibUlty  dedsnated  by  the  President 
under  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code.  sccUon 
601: 

InTms  Aurr 
The  foUowlnc  named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the   provUlons  of   UUe   10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  1370. 

7b  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Oen.  Thomas  P.  Healy.  01»-»4-4071. 
UA  Army. 

IkthkNavt 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  Moc  are  as  follows: 

IMTHX  AaMT 

The  followlns  named  officer  under  the 
prortilons  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
aeeOan  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  posiUon  of 
Importanoe  and  re^onaibUlty  designated  by 
tbe  Preaident  under  UUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  aectlon  30M: 

To  be  (Aief  of  *ta// 
Oen.   Cari  E.   Vuono.    l»6-2e-«686.   U.S. 
Anny. 

IM  THK  AiB  Poacs 
The  following  named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Utle  10.  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Oen.  Charles  J.  Cunningham.  Jr..  107- 
30-1674PR.  VJR.  Air  Porce. 

The  following  named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  Ust  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Utle  10.  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 
IX.  Oen.  Leo  Marques.  525-70-76MPR. 
UJB.  Air  Force. 

Tbe  following  named  officer,  under  the 
piovlBtons  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  poaltlon  of 
Importanoe  and  responsibility  designated  by 
tbe  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.    Oen.    Michael   J.    Dugan.    091-28- 
2334PR.  VjB.  Air  Porce. 

The  following  named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  poslUon  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Utle  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 


The  following  named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  tlUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responslblUty  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  admiral 
Vice  Adm.  PoweU  P.  Carter.  Jr..  671-84- 
0006/1120.  US.  Navy. 

The  following  named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code.  secUon  1370. 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Vice  Adm.  Cecil  J.  Kempf.  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1310.  VS.  Navy. 

•  le  following  named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Rear  Adm.  John  H.  H.  Petterman.  Jr., 
aOO-ae-7724/1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following  named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  5137.  to  be  appointed  In  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral  ss  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  and  Surgeon  General: 
To  be  chief  of  the  bureau  of  medicine  and 

turgert  and  surgeon  general 
Rear   Adm.    James    A.    Zlmble.    Medical 
Corps.  XXX-XX-XXXX/2100.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following  named  Captain  in  the  staff 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  promotion  to  the 
permanent  grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower 
half)  pursuant  to  tlUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  624,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

RSALTRCAKK  PHOmSIOMAL 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lovoer  half) 

Joseph  P.  Smyth. 

The  following  named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  John  T.  Parker,  Jr..  401-40- 
8892/1210,  U.S.  Navy. 
NoMiRATioRs   Placid   oh   thi  SreagiAmT's 

Disk  im  ths  Aim  PoacE.  Akmy.  MxRiin 

Coaps.  Navt 

Air  Porce  nomination  of  Becky  U  Oerlng, 
which  was  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  CoMORKSsioNAi.  Rbcoko  of 
June  2.  1987. 


Air  Porce  nominations  beginning  Roger  D. 
BUllca.  and  ending  Joseph  D.  Camacho, 
which  nomlnaUons  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  CoMoanaioKAL 
Rbcord  of  June  2,  1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Robert 
J.  Achterberg,  and  ending  Theodore  P.  Yur- 
kosky,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Cowoan- 
siOHAL  Record  of  June  2,  1987. 

Air  Porce  nominations  beginning  John  R. 
Abel,  and  ending  John  P.  Zlmmer.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  CotMnussioiiAL  Racoao 
of  June  2.  1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John  U 
Alonge.  and  ending  Paul  R.  Zlaya.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  CoHcaxssioiiAL  Rbcord 
of  June  2.  1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Kenneth  N. 
Hall,  and  ending  Carl  A.  Kulo,  which  noml- 
natloru  were  received  by  the  Senate  on  May 
18.  1987.  and  appeared  in  the  CoMoaassioii- 
u.  Rbcom  of  May  19. 1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Isaac  A  Al- 
yarado,  Jr.  and  ending  Ounther  Mark. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  May  18.  1987.  and  appeared  In 
the  CoHoaassiOHAL  Rccoao  of  May  19.  1987. 
Army  nomination  of  Edward  R.  Hoffman, 
which  was  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  CoRcansioRAL  Rbcord  of 
May  29. 1987. 

Army  nominations  beglimlng  Charles  V. 
Adams,  and  ending  Jimmy  L.  Young,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  CoHoaassioiiAi.  Rbcord 
of  June  2,  1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  John  A 
Bauer,  and  ending  Leonard  Vanscoy,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Cohorbssiohal  Rbcord 
of  June  2.  1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Jeffrey  Ad- 
dlcott.  and  ending  Eddy  Williamson,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Coworkssioiial  Rbcord 
of  June  2.  1987. 

Marine  Corps  nomlnaUons  beginning 
John  C.  Astle.  and  ending  Robert  B.  Wright, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Cohgrbssiohai. 
Rbcord  of  May  29. 1987. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Paul 
C.  Aanonsen,  and  ending  Gregory  K.  Tesch. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Cohorbssiohai. 
Rbcord  of  June  2, 1987. 

Navy  nominations  l>eglnnlng  Gregory 
Hugh  Adktsson.  and  ending  Samuel  Sidney 
Williams,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Cohorbs- 
siohal Rbcord  of  June  2,  1987. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Richard 
Lewis  Aames,  and  ending  Charles  Anthony 
Welgand,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Cororbs- 
aioHAL  Rbcord  of  June  2. 1987. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Ms.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


NATIONAL  EMERGENCY  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  IRAN— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT-PM  46 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  report  is  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204(c)  of  the  International  Emer- 
gency Economic  Powers  Act.  50  U.S.C. 
1703(c).  and,  as  with  previous  reports, 
discusses  only  matters  concerning  the 
national  emergency  with  respect  to 
Iran  that  was  declared  in  Executive 
Order  No.  12170  of  November  14,  1979. 
This  report  covers  events  through 
May  14.  1987,  including  those  that  oc- 
curred since  my  last  report  on  Novem- 
ber 21,  1986. 

1.  The  Iran-United  States  Claims 
Tribunal  (the  "Tribunal").  esUblished 
at  The  Hague  pursuant  to  the  Claims 
Settlement  Agreement  of  January  19, 
1981  (the  "Algiers  Accords"),  contin- 
ues to  make  progress  in  arbitrating 
the  claims  before  it.  Since  my  last 
report,  the  Tribunal  has  rendered  44 
awards,  for  a  total  of  304  awards.  Of 
that  total.  228  have  been  awards  in 
favor  of  American  claimants:  139  of 
these  were  awards  on  agreed  terms, 
authorizing  and  approving  payment  of 
settlements  negotiated  by  the  parties, 
and  89  were  decisions  adjudicated  on 
the  merits.  The  Tribunal  has  dis- 
missed a  total  of  20  other  claims  on 
the  merits  and  44  for  Jurisdictional 
reasons.  Of  the  12  remaining  awards,  1 
was  withdrawn  and  11  were  in  favor  of 
the  Iranian  claimant.  As  of  April  30. 
1987.  total  payments  to  successful 
American  claimants  from  the  Security 
Account  held  by  the  NV  Settlement 
Bank  stood  at  approximately  $854  mil- 
lion. 

To  date,  the  Security  Accoimt  has 
fallen  below  the  required  balance  of 
$500  million  five  times.  EUu:h  time, 
Iran  has  replenished  the  account,  as 


required  by  the  Algiers  Accords,  by 
transferring  funds  from  the  separate 
accoimt  held  by  the  NV  Settlement 
Bank  in  which  interest  on  the  Security 
Accoimt  is  deposited.  The  most  recent 
replenishment  occurred  on  April  8, 
1987,  in  the  amount  of  $20  million, 
bringing  the  total  in  the  Security  Ac- 
count to  $516,532,511.28.  Prior  replen- 
ishments were  for  $100  million,  $100 
million,  $50  million,  and  $100  million. 

In  claims  between  the  two  govern- 
ments based  on  contracts,  the  Tribu- 
nal to  date  has  made  four  awards  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  and  three 
in  favor  of  Iran.  The  Tribunal  has  dis- 
missed 2  claims  that  had  been  filed  by 
the  United  States  and  dismissed  10 
claims  that  had  been  filed  by  Iran.  In 
addition,  Iran  has  withdrawn  13  of  its 
govemment-to-govemment  claims 

(prior  reports  have  overstated  this 
number  by  2  as  a  result  of  a  clerical 
error),  while  the  United  States  has 
withdrawn  3. 

American  arbitrator  Charles  N. 
Brower  was  temporarily  absent  from 
the  Tribunal  in  January,  February, 
and  March  due  to  his  appointment  as 
Deputy  Special  Coimsellor  to  the 
President.  During  his  absence,  Ameri- 
can substitute  arbitrator  Carl  Salans 
served  in  his  place  for  several  hear- 
ings. The  Tribunal  accepted  the  resig- 
ns <  ion  of  Iranian  arbitrator  Mohsen 
Mostafavi,  to  become  effective  upon 
the  appointment  by  Iran  of  a  replace- 
ment. Mr.  Koorosh-Hossein  Amell 
served  as  the  Iranian  arbitrator  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  in  a  number  of  cases. 

2.  The  Tribunal  continues  to  make 
progress  in  the  arbitration  of  claims  of 
U.S.  nationals  for  $250,000  or  more. 
Over  57  percent  of  the  non-bank 
claims  have  now  been  disposed  of 
through  adjudication,  settlement,  or 
voluntary  withdrawal,  leaving  220 
such  claims  on  the  docket.  Among 
recent  cases,  two  U.S.  companies  re- 
ceived awarcls  in  excess  of  $36  million 
each,  and  one  U.S.  company  received 
an  award  for  $8.5  million.  Other  deci- 
sions were  notable  for  the  legal  prece- 
dents set  by  the  Tribunal.  In  one  case, 
a  claimant  bom  in  Iran  of  United 
States  parents,  who  had  lived  most  of 
his  life  in  the  United  States,  served  in 
the  U.S.  military,  and  had  other  sub- 
stantial contacts  with  the  United 
States,  was  f  oiuid  to  possess  dominant 
and  effective  United  States  national- 
ity, so  as  to  bring  his  case  within  the 
Tribunal's  Jurisdiction,  notwithstand- 
ing his  contacts  with  Iran.  In  another 
case,  an  American  suticontractor's 
claim  for  recovery  directly  against  an 
Iranian  res[>ondent  was  upheld  based 
on  unjust  enrichment,  where  the  Ira- 
nian entity  had  not  paid  the  general 
contractor  for  the  work.  Such  favor- 
able decisions  should  prove  helpful  to 
other  U.S.  claimants  before  the  Tribu- 
nal. 

3.  The  Tribunal  continues  to  process 
claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  Iran  of 


leas  than  $250,000  each.  While  the  Tri- 
bunal's progress  is  slower  than  we 
would  like,  a  total  of  127  small  claims 
have  been  resolved,  15  of  them  since 
my  last  report,  as  a  result  of  decisions 
on  the  merits,  awards  on  agreed  terms, 
or  Tribunal  orders.  Six  contested 
claims  were  decided  in  three  awards 
issued  by  the  Tribunal  since  my  previ- 
ous report,  raising  the  total  number  of 
contested  claims  decided  to  11,  eight 
favoring  the  American  claimant. 
These  decisions  will  help  in  establish- 
ing guidelines  for  the  adjudication  or 
settlement  of  similar  small  claims.  To 
date  American  claimants  have  also  re- 
ceived 20  awards  on  agreed  terms  re- 
flecting settlements  of  claims  under 
$250,000. 

There  remain  139  small  claims  cur- 
rently imder  active  Tribunal  consider- 
ation. The  Tribunal  has  held  hearings 
in  five  of  these  claims  since  my  last 
report,  and  the  Department  of  State 
has  filed  additional  pleadings  in  more 
than  50  such  claims.  The  Tribunal  has 
recently  assigned  the  remaining  small 
claims,  totaling  more  than  2,500,  to 
three-person  chambers.  We  expect 
these  chamliers  to  make  further  selec- 
tions of  claims  for  active  arbitration  in 
the  near  future. 

4.  The  Department  of  State  contin- 
ues to  coordinate  efforts  of  concerned 
govenunental  agencies  in  presenting 
U.S.  claims  against  Iran,  as  well  as  re- 
six>nse  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  claims  brought  against  it  by 
Iran.  Since  my  last  report,  the  Depart- 
ment has  filed  pleadings  in  five  gov- 
emment-to-govemment claims  based 
on  contracts  for  the  provision  of  goods 
and  services.  The  Tribunal  finally  dis- 
missed a  number  of  Iranian  claims 
against  the  United  States  based  on  al- 
leged violations  of  Iranian  customs 
regulations.  Thirty-seven  govemment- 
to-govemment  claims  remain  i}ending. 

In  addition  to  work  on  the  govem- 
ment-to-govemment claims,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  working  together 
with  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Department  of  Justice,  filed 
five  pleadings  in  disputes  concerning 
the  interpretation  and/or  perform- 
ance of  various  provisions  of  the  Al- 
giers Accords.  Since  my  last  report, 
the  Tribunal  has  held  three  hearings 
on  interpretive  disputes. 

As  noted  in  my  last  report,  in  August 
1986  the  Tribimal  ordered  the  United 
States  and  Iran  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith  on  the  terms  of  a  transfer  to 
Iran  of  some  $500  million  of  Iranian 
funds  that  have  l>een  held  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  since 
1981,  and  to  transfer  the  fimds  as  soon 
as  an  agreement  had  t>een  reached. 
Following  remarks  by  high-level  Irani- 
an officials  linking  U.S.  compliance 
with  the  Tribunal  order  to  the  fate  of 
hostages  in  Lebanon,  the  United 
States  requested  the  Tribunal  in  Janu- 
ary 1987  to  take  impropriate  steps  to 
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June  16.  1987 
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elarUy  that  no  Mch  linkage  exists.  On 
the  foUowlnc  day.  Iran  fOed  a  written 
submlsrioo  with  the  Tribunal,  accus- 
ing the  United  States  of  bad  (alth  In 
the  negotiations  and  requesting  the 
Tribunal    to    resolve    the    technical 
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tlnue   to   report   periodically   to   the 
Congress  on  signincant  developments. 

ROIIAUI  RSAOAH. 

Tks  Whiti  Housb.  June  16, 1987. 


On  May  4.  1M7.  the  Tribunal  Issued 
an  award  In  which  It  orders  the  United 
States  to  retain  about  $65  million  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  to  pay  outstanding  claims,  and 
Immediately  to  transfer  the  balance 
(about  HB4  million)  to  Iran's  account 
at  the  Bank  of  Awland.  The  Tribunal 
adopted  the  substance  of  the  release 
proposed  by  the  XTnlted  States  that 
proteeU  the  United  States  against  any 
possible  future  claims  in  connection 
with  its  admlnlrtratlon  of  the  account. 
The  Tribunal  sUted  that  Iran  has  al- 
ready publicly  affirmed  that  there  is 
no  linkage  between  the  United  SUtes' 
trantfer  of  the  funds  and  Iran's  ef- 
forts to  secure  the  release  of  hostages 
In  Lebanon,  and  itself  declared  that 
"there  "MD  be  no  room  for  any  doubt 
that  this  Case  .  .  .  [hssl  no  relation  or 
link  whatsoever  to  the  Issue  of  hos- 
tages held  in  Lebanon  or  any  other  po- 
Utkal  matter."  The  United  SUtes 
compiled  with  the  Tribunal's  award  on 
May  13. 1*87. 

5.  Since  my  last  report,  three  bank 
syndicates  have  completed  negotia- 
tions with  Bank  Msrkaai  Jomhourl 
iBlaml  Iran  ("Bank  Markasl,"  Iran's 
central  bank)  and  have  been  paid  a 
total  of  $632,807.26  for  interest  accru- 
ing for  the  period  January  1-18.  1981 
("January  Interest").  These  paymenU 
were  made  from  Dollar  Account  No.  2 
at  the  Bank  of  England.  Negotiations 
have  been  completed  and  payment  of 
$1,222,306.11  is  pending  for  January 
Interest  owed  to  three  other  bank  syn- 
dicates, and  Bank  Markazi  and  addi- 
tional bank  syndicates  are  now  negoti- 
ating January  Interest  settlements, 
with  agent  banks  requesting  the  neces- 
sary participant  consents. 

6.  Since  my  last  report,  there  have 
been  no  amendments  to  the  Iranian 
Assets  Control  Regulations.  31  CJ'.R. 
Part  535.  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Assets  Control  at  the 
Treasury  Department. 

7.  The  situation  reviewed  above  con- 
tinues to  implicate  important  diplo- 
matic, financial,  and  legal  Interests  of 
the  United  States  and  its  nationals 
and  presents  an  unusual  challenge  to 
the  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  SUtes.  In  particu- 
lar, the  Iranian  Assets  Control  Regula- 
tions issued  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  No.  12170  continue  to  play  an 
Important  role  in  structuring  our  rela- 
tionship with  Iran  and  in  enabling  the 
United  SUtes  properly  to  Implement 
the  Algiers  Accords.  I  shall  continue  to 
exercise  the  powers  at  my  disposal  to 
deal  with  these  problems  and  will  con- 


AMNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COR- 
PORATION FOR  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTINO— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  47 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICJER    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  foUowlng  mes- 
■age  from  the  President  ol  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  (Commerce.  Science,  and 
TransporUtion: 

TO  Uie  Congrt**  of  the  United  StaU*:  In  sc- 
cordance  with  the  Coinmunlc*tlon«  Act  of 
1»S4.  u  amended  (47  VA.C.  3»«<l)).  I  trans- 
mit herewith  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Brosdcastins  tot  Ftacal 
Year  19««.  The  report  states  that  the  C^or- 
poratlon  will  seek  appropriations  at  the  full 
amount  authorized  through  IWO.  This  does 
not  reflect  my  views  and  exceeds  my  budget 
by  M4  mUllon  in  IMS.  $M  million  in  IMS. 
and  $122  million  In  IMO.  I  request  that  the 
Congreas  appropriate  no  more  than  the 
level  I  have  proposed. 

ROIIAIJ)  RSAOAM. 

Thb  WHm  Housx.  June  it.  1917. 


June  16,  1987 

BJ.  Res.  ft.  Joint  resolution  deaisnating 
June  14. 1M7.  as  "BalUc  Freedom  Day." 

The  message  further  announced 
that  pursuant  to  section  301  of  Public 
Law  W-371.  the  Speaker  appolnU  B«r. 
Dennis  B.  GJerdlngen,  of  Northamp- 
ton. MA.  as  a  member  from  the  pri- 
vate sector,  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
to  the  Commission  on  Education  of 
the  Deaf,  vice  Nanette  Pabray  Mac- 
Dougall.  resigned. 

nnioLLKD  jonrr  mssoLimoN  biossd 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  joint  resolution: 

BJ.  Res.  6.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  14.  IM7.  as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day" 


June  16,  1987 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  February  3.  1987.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  June  12. 
1987.  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  announcing 
that    the    House    disagrees    to    the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  27)  to  facUlUte  the  provision  of 
additional  financial  resources  to  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation    and.    for    purposes    of 
strengthenUig  the  reserves  of  the  Cor- 
poration, to  esUblish  a  forebearance 
program  for  thrift  institutions  and  to 
provide  additional  congressional  over- 
sight of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board    and    the    Federal    home   loan 
bank  system:  it  agrees  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing   votes    of    the    two    Houses 
thereon,   and  appoints  Mr.   Sr  G«R- 
MAIM.  Mr.  AwHtntzio,  Mr.  Hubbaiu).  Mr. 
Bakmaro.  Mr.  LaPalci,  Ms.  Oakah.  Mr. 
Vnrro.  Mr.  ScHVim.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California.  Mr.  RontxR.  Ms.  KAmm. 
Mr.  NSLSOH  of  Florida,  Mr.  Wyue.  Mr. 
I^ACH   of    Iowa.    Mr.    Shumway.    Mr. 
Paxkis.  Mr.  WoRTLXY.  Mr.  Dkxikr  of 
California,  and  Mr.  McCollum;  and  as 
additional  conferees  solely  for  the  con- 
sideration of  title  I  of  the  House  bill 
and   title   III   of   the  Senate   amend- 
ments Mr.  NxAL  and  Mr.  Baktlctt  as 
managers  of  the  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
joint  resolution,  without  amendment: 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  4:19  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives.  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
aimounced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requesU 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  307.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  and  United  SUtes  Courthouse  lo- 
cated at  315  West  Allegan  Street  In  Lansing. 
Michigan,  as  the  "Charles  E.  Chamberlain 
Federal  Building  and  United  SUtes  Post 
Office"; 

H.R.  43«.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  and  United  SUtes  Courthouse  at 
S16  North  Robert  Street.  St,  Paul.  Minneso- 
ta, as  the  "Warren  E.  Burger  Federal  Build- 
ing and  United  SUtes  Courthouse"; 

H.R.  517.  An  act  to  designate  the  Soldier 
Creek  Division  Unit  In  Topeka.  Kansas,  as 
the  "L«wU  M.  Paramore  Dlverson  Unit"; 

H.R.  614.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
8tat<!s  courthouse  In  Birmingham.  Alabama, 
as  the  "Hugo  U  Black  United  SUtes  Court- 
house"; 

H.R.  1274.  An  act  to  name  the  lake  formed 
by  the  Felsenthal  Dam  on  the  OuchlU 
River,  Arkansas,  as  "Lake  Jack  l^e"; 

H.R.  1473.  An  act  to  designate  the  build- 
ing which  will  house  the  Federal  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Texas  In  Lufkln. 
Texas,  as  the  "Ward  R.  Burke  Federal 
Court  Building";  and 

H.R.  2100.  An  act  to  designate  the  border 
sUtion  at  M31  Guide  Meridian,  Lyndea 
Washington,  as  the  "Kenneth  O.  Ward 
Border  SUtlon". 

The  message  also  aimounced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 
H.  0)n.  Res.  74.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  appreciation  of  the  Congress  to 
President  VlrglUo  Barco  and  the  people  of 
ColombU  for  their  efforts  to  combat  drug 
trafficking  and  drug  abuse,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.  C:on.  Res.  113.  Concurrent  resolution 
concerning  military  unrest  In  Argentina. 


MEASURES  REHi'ERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  imanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

H.R.  307.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  and  United  SUtes  Courthouse  lo- 
cated at  316  West  Allegan  Street  in  Lansing, 
Michigan,  as  the  "Charles  E.  Chamberlain 


PMeral  Building  and  United  SUtes  Post 
Office";  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

HJl.  416.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  and  UiUted  SUtes  Courthouse  at 
316  North  Robert  Street.  St.  Paul.  Minneso- 
ta, as  the  "Warren  E.  Burger  Federal  Build- 
ing and  United  SUtes  Courthouse";  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

HJl.  517.  An  act  to  designate  Soldier 
Creek  Diversion  Unit  In  Topeka.  Kansas,  as 
the  "Lewis  M.  Paramore  Diversion  Unit";  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

HJl.  614.  An  act  to  designate  the  new 
United  SUtes  Courthouse  In  Birmingham. 
Alabama,  as  the  "Hugo  L.  Black  United 
SUtes  Courthouse";  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

H.R.  1274.  An  act  to  name  the  lake  formed 
by  the  Felsenthal  Dam  on  the  OuchlU 
River,  Arkansas,  as  "Lake  Jack  Lee":  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  1473.  An  act  to  designate  the  build- 
ing which  will  bouse  the  Federal  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Texas  In  Lufkln, 
Texas,  as  the  "Ward  R.  Burke  Federal 
Court  Building";  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

The  lullowing  concurrent  resolutions 
were  read,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  74.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  appreciation  of  the  Congress  to 
President  VirgUlo  Barco  and  the  people  of 
Colombia  for  their  efforts  to  combat  drug 
trafficking  and  drug  abuse,  attd  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  (Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

H.  Con.  Res.  113.  Concurrent  resolution 
concerning  military  unrest  in  Argentina;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  2100.  An  act  to  designate  the  border 
sUtion  at  M31  Guide  Meridian  Road, 
Lynden.  Washington,  as  the  Kenneth  G. 
Ward  Border  SUtion. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  an- 
noimced  that  on  June  12.  1987.  he  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  the  following  eiut>lled 
joint  resolution: 

SJ.  Res.  5.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  14,  1987,  as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day". 


EXECTUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  conununications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
docimiente,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC- 1394.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  cu- 
mulative report  on  rescissions  and  deferrals; 
jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30, 
1975,  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 


EC-139S.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  regarding  United  SUtes  ex- 
penditures in  support  of  NATO:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-13M.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  listening  of  contract 
award  dates  for  the  period  July  1.  1M7  to 
August  31,  1987;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1397.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  in- 
formation concerning  the  Department  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  Letters)  of  Offer  to 
Egypt  for  Defense  Articles  estimated  to  cost 
$50  million  or  more;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-13M.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  value  of 
property,  supplies,  and  commodities  provid- 
ed by  the  Berlin  Magistrate  for  the  quarter 
January  1,  1987,  through  March  31,  1987;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1399.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  chapter  19  of  title  37.  United 
SUtes  code,  relating  to  the  administration 
of  pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, to  provide  for  payment  during  time  of 
war,  hostilities,  or  national  emergency;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1400.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reporU  re- 
ga"llng  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board's  financial  SUtements  for  the  years 
1986  and  1985,  and  the  Bank  Board's  system 
of  Internal  accounting  controls  and  lU  com- 
pliance with  laws  and  regiilations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-1401.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Salton- 
stall-Kennedy  Act  and  the  Pish  and  Seafood 
Promotion  Act  of  1988  to  allow  use  of 
moneys  In  the  Staltonstall-Kennedy  Fund 
solely  for  marine  fishery  resource  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  TransporUtion. 

EC-1402.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  TransporUtion,  transmitting,  pur- 
stiant  to  law,  a  report  regarding  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  contractors  and 
subcontractors;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  TransporUtion. 

EC-1403.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  regarding  activities  of  the 
Department  during  Fiscal  Year  1988;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
TransporUtion. 

EC- 1404.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  project  negotiated  under 
the  Department's  Clean  Coal  Technology 
Demonstration  Program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC- 1405.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement, Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  regarding  refunds 
of  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1406.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  United  SUtes  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  notice  of  meetings  related  to  the 
International  Energy  Program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


EC- 1407.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Department's  Industrial 
Energy  Efficiency  Improvement  Program 
for  calendar  year  1985;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1408.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  use  of  alcohol  in  fuels 
during  calendar  year  1986;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC'1409.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  "Research  OuUook  (1988-1M2)  which 
describes  the  Agency's  5  year  plan  for  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration;  to 
the  Ckimmittee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EX;-1410.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  lAbor,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  the  coverage 
of  railroad  workers  under  the  Federal-State 
unemployment  compensation  system,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EX^-1411.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  pro- 
gram and  administrative  improvemente  in 
the  programs  of  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  and  child  support  enforcement 
and  In  the  social  services  block  grant,  to  au- 
thorize consolidated  funding  of  certain  pro- 
gram grants  to  Indian  tribes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finaitce. 

EC-1412.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  1M7  Social  Se- 
curity Annual  Report;  to  the  Cmnmittee  on 
Finance. 

EX^-1413.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  SUte,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  International  agreements  other  than 
treaties;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-1414.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Legislative  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  Department  of  SUte. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  Americans  travel- 
ing or  residing  In  that  country;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1415.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholar- 
ships, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an 
annual  report  regarding  the  Board's  Ful- 
brtght  Program;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC- 14 16.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  semiannual 
report  on  the  civil  misrepresentation  activi- 
ties of  the  United  SUtes  Postal  Service,  Oc- 
tober 1,  1986-March  31,  1987;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-1417.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  summarizing  activities  of  the  Office 
of  Inspector  General  over  a  6-month  period 
ending  March  31.  1987;  to  the  Committee  on 
GovemmenUl  Affairs. 

EC-1418.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  semlaimual 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General,  covering  the  period  Octo- 
ber 1,  1986,  through  March  31,  1M7;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Affairs. 

EC-1419.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
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Mrktton.  tniMmltUnc.  punuant  to  Uw.  a 
raport  on  Um  PrwidenU  RetlretMnt  Synem 
tor  ttaeal  T«v  IMM;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Oownmental  Attain. 

SC-14SA.  A  oommunleatloo  from  the  Ad- 
niinl-*— t^o  of  tlM  ■nvlronmenUl  Protec- 
tloB  Afencjr.  tnoBnlttlnc.  purauant  to  law. 
a  HTin**'"'"*'  report  of  the  acUvltlea  of  the 
t»«P««««M-  Oenerml  of  the  Knvlronmental 
Pra«aeUon  A«ency.  oovertnc  the  period  Oc- 
tobo-  1.  IMC  throoch  March  SI.  1M7:  to 
tbe  Oommlttae  oo  Ooveramental  Aff alra. 

■C-1421.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  ImJuut.  tranmlttlnc  purwant  to 
law.  a  ■Miilanmial  report  of  the  Departs 
ment'a  liwr*"*^  Oenerml  for  the  period  Oc- 
tober 1.  IMS.  throuch  March  SI.  1M7:  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

■C-14n.  A  communleaUoD  from  the 
Deputy  AaMant  Secretary  of  Defenae. 
traiMmlttlnc  puimaot  to  law.  an  altered 
leeord  ayitcm  nibmltted  by  the  Defenae  Nu- 
clear Asener.  to  the  Commtttee  on  Oovem- 
mental  Aff  alra. 

■C-14SS.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Amlatant  Secretary  of  Defenae. 
trannnlttlnc.  purauant  to  law,  new  record 
ayatema  aufamltted  by  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ieea  Unlveralty  of  tbe  Health  Sclencea 
(D8UBS1:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mantal  ^ffalra. 

■C-14«4.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
letary  of  TrmMportatlon.  tranamltUnt.  pur- 
■uant  to  law.  a  eemlannual  report  of  the  In- 
ipector  Oeneral  of  the  Department  of 
TraiHpartaUon  for  the  period  October  1. 
IMC  thnMWh  March  SI.  1M7:  to  the  Com- 
mittee OD  Oovemmental  Aff  alra. 

■C-142S.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Admintatrator  of  the  Agency  for 
Intemattaial  Development,  tranamlttlnc. 
purauant  to  law,  a  aamlanniial  report  of  the 
bwpeetor  General  of  the  Acency.  covering 
tbe  period  October  1.  IMT.  through  March 
SI.  IMT;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmen- 
tal Aff  alra. 

■C-14M.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Peraonnel  Manage- 
ment, tranamlttlng.  purauant  to  law.  a 
report  for  flacal  year  1M6  on  tbe  compeU- 
Uon  advocacy  procram:  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

BC-1437.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  Oenerml  of  the  United  Statea. 
tranoBltting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  con- 
^<f>nhH  the  dalm  of  M.  Blbianne  Cyr  to  be 
(Sieved  of  UabUlty  for  repayment  of  $750  In 
travel  expenaea  that  were  erroneoualy  paid 
to  her  by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CC-143S.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Juatlce  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes.  tranamlttlng.  purauant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  proceeding!  of  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  Statea.  held  In 
Waahlngton,  DC  on  March  17.  1M7:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BC-1429.  A  communication  from  the  FVd- 
eral-State  Coordinator.  Office  of  the  Oover- 
nor  of  Montana,  tranamlttlng.  pursuant  to 
law.  a  draft  of  propeaed  leglalatlon  to  pro- 
vide mutual  aaalatance  in  the  event  of 
attack  or  natural  disaster,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

BC-14ao.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Battle  MonumenU 
Commlailon.  tranamlttlng.  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  the  Commission's  administration 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during 
CahTV^ftr  ytmi  1»M:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judldary. 

BC-1431.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  tranamlttlng,  pursuant 
to  !•».  a  document  regarding  the  Bilingual 


Vocational  Instructor  Trmlitlng  Program, 
which  has  also  been  transmitted  to  the 
"Federml  Register"  for  Scheduled  Publica- 
tion: to  thi  Committee  on  lAbor  and 
Human  Resources. 

CC-14SS.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  tbe  IMC  annual  refwrt  entitled  "Prepa- 
ration for  a  Productive  Future:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  lAbor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-I43S.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education.  trmnamltUng.  pursuant 
to  law.  a  document  regarding  the  Patricia 
Roberts  Harrla  Fellowshlpa  Program,  which 
has  also  been  trmnsnltted  to  the  "Federal 
Reglater"  for  scheduled  publication;  to  the 
Committee  on  LAbor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC- 1434.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Cancer  Institute.  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Servicea. 
tranamlttlng.  purauant  to  law.  the  Inatl- 
tute'i  publication.  enUtled  "Atlas  of  U.8. 
Cancer  Mortality  In  Whites:  1960- 1»80;"  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-I4SS.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy.  United  SUtes 
Small  Business  Administration,  tranamlt- 
tlng. pursuant  to  law.  an  annual  report,  en- 
titled "Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Counsel 
for  Advocacy  on  Implementation  of  the 
Regulatory  FlexlbUlty  Act":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Bualneaa. 

BC-14M.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  notice  of  the  Intention  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  to  donate  the  Ooko- 
ku  ■  BeU  to  the  Shuri  Historical  Museum. 
Okinawa.  Japan:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-14S7.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  avlllan  Radloacthre 
Waste  Management.  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  fourth 
annual  report  on  the  activities  and  expendl- 
turea  of  the  Office  of  Civilian  RadloacUve 
Waste  Management  covering  1M6;  jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
■ourcea  and  the  Committee  on  Enviroiunent 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-1438.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Ovilian  Radioactive 
Waate  Management.  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an  updated 
plan  for  the  disposal  of  the  Nation's  com- 
mercial and  defense  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  nuclear  fuel;  Jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources and  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
alg  were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  aa  Indicated: 

POM-182.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

House  Rksolittioii  11 

"Whereas.  President  Reagan's  proclama- 
tion of  March  10,  1083  establUhed  owner- 
ship, control,  and  sovereign  rtghU  over  all 
living  and  nonliving  resources  within  the 
300-mlle  U.S.  Exclusive  Economic  Zone:  and 

"Whereas,  these  marine  resources,  both 
known  and  yet  to  be  discovered,  are  of  vital 
Importance  to  the  United  SUtea:  and 

"Whereas,  the  tmpacU  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  U.S.  EEZ  faU  disproporUonate- 


ly  on  the  coastal  states,  affecting  the  gener- 
al welfare  of  their  citlaens;  and 

"Whereas,  the  marine,  coastal,  and  terres- 
trial environments  are  an  Independent 
system  that  must  be  managed  in  a  manner 
that  transcends  existing  Federal-SUte 
boundaries:  and 

"Whereas,  recognised  principles  of  Inter- 
national law  distinguish  this  Nation's  de- 
fense and  foreign  policy  Interests  from  its 
domestic  resources  management  regime 
within  the  U.8.  EEZ.  and  that  the  coastal 
states  have  direct  and  clear  interests  In  the 
management  of  these  resources:  and 

"Whereaa.  the  historical,  veated  Interest 
of  coastal  states  In  the  activities  of  this  area 
is  magnified  In  Hawaii's  case  since  the  State 
is  comprised  of  a  series  of  small  lalands:  and 
"Whereas,  throughout  history,  the  people 
of  Hawaii  have  always  depended  on  the 
ocean  for  their  livelihood,  from  the  very 
first  landing  of  the  Polynesians  over  1,000 
years  ago  to  the  modem  technological  age: 
and 

"Whereas,  in  order  to  maintain  the  unique 
lifestyle  developed  by  all  of  Hawaii's  peoples 
and  to  expand  economic  activities  the  State 
must  be  able  to  continue  to  utilise  all  of  lU 
resources;  and 

■Whereas,  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  must 
retain  the  right  to  Insure  that  coastal  air 
and  water  quality  will  not  be  degraded  by 
any  activities;  and 

•Whereas.  In  order  to  meet  the  State's 
needs.  It  must  continue  to  take  an  acUve 
role  In  the  planning  and  management  of  Its 
land  and  water  resourees  of  Its  coastal  sone 
and  adjoining  ocean;  and 

"Whereas,  Hawaii  must  be  a  fuU  partici- 
pant In  decisionmaking  related  to  EEZ  ac- 
tivities that  could  have  a  major  impact  on 
the  SUte  such  as  those  Involving  the  long- 
term  use  of  fixed  ocean  sites,  direct  linkages 
with  the  shore,  and  major  shore  and  ocean- 
side  demands  and  risks;  and  

"Whereas,  the  Hawaiian  EEZ  comprises 
between  600,000  and  850.000  square  miles, 
making  Hawaii  in  an  economic  sense,  one  of 
the  largest  states  In  the  Union;  and 

"Whereaa.  the  SUte  of  HawaU  has  ah-eady 
demonstrated  lU  Interest  in  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  ocean  areas  now  within 
the  Hawaiian  iJ^i"^-  by  issuing  a  permit  for 
OTEC-1;  by  regulating  the  taking  of  pre- 
cious coral  off  Oahu:  by  the  placement  of 
fish  aggregating  devices  in  the  waters  sur- 
rounding the  Hawaiian  islands:  by  lu  Imple- 
menUtlon  of  the  Federal  consistency  provi- 
sions of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
of  1972;  by  participating  on  a  Joint  SUte- 
Federal  Task  Force  for  ocean  mining  of 
manganese  crusts  in  waters  surrounding 
Hawaii  and  Johnston  Island;  and  by  partici- 
pating in  the  Coastal  SUtes  Organlntion's 
efforU  to  unify  costal  sUtes  In  achieving  an 
effective  v^^.  management  role;  and 

•  Whereas,  the  Hawaii  SUte  LeglsUture 
recognizes  that  a  more  effective  State  role 
in  Ocean  management  requires  clearly  de- 
fined legal  authority  and  Increased  public 
support;  now.  therefore. 

•Be  it  Resolved  by  the  Houae  of  Repraent- 
ativea  of  the  Fourteenth  Leffiilature  of  the 
State  of  Hatoaii,  Aeinilar  SeMion  of  1$S7. 
That  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  Is  committed  to 
attain  an  effective,  shared  management  role 
with  the  federal  government  In  the  Exclu- 
sive Economic  Zone:  and 

■Be  it  further  re$olved.  That  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  Statea.  the 
Prealdent  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of  Rep- 


reaentatlvea.  and  members  of  Hawaii's  con- 
gressional delegation." 

POM-183.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  RepreaenUtlves  of  the  SUte  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  TransporUtion: 

"House  RiSOLUTION  24 

"Wbereas.  tbe  Surgeon  Oeneral  of  the 
United  SUtes  has  determined  that  smoking 
contributes  to  cancer,  heart  disease,  bron- 
chitis, emphysema,  complications  in  preg- 
nancy, and  delivery  of  lighter  weight  and 
more  premature  t>abies  with  greater  health 
risks;  and 

"Whereas,  medical  researehers  have  found 
that  non-smokers  who  live  with  or  work 
with  smokera  Inhale  significant  amounts  of 
nicotine:  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  office  of  air  and  radi- 
ation has  sUted  that  tobacco  smoke  has 
become  one  of  the  most  deadly  Indoor  pol- 
lutants and  can  be  expected  to  kill  between 
500  and  5.000  non-smokers  a  year  and 

"Whereas,  the  recirculation  of  stale  air  in 
commercial  airplanes  results  in  all  pasMn- 
gers  and  employees  in  an  airplane  being 
forced  to  breathe  passive  smoke  during  an 
entire  flight.  Including  those  passengers 
who  an  eated  in  the  non-smoking  section; 
and 

"Whereas,  there  are  presently  no  federal 
standards  regarding  air  quality  in  airline 
passenger  cabins;  and 

"Whereas,  federal  regulation  of  air  filtra- 
tion systems  to  insure  that  such  systems 
remove  all  the  harmful  elements  of  'passive 
amoke'  from  the  air  prior  to  recirctilatlon 
within  the  airplane  should  be  considered; 
and 

"Whereas,  a  federal  InitUtlve  for  airlines 
to  offer  periodic  'smokeless  flights'  where 
smoking  Is  prohibited  entirely  on  certain 
flights  in  another  viable  option  to  be  consid- 
ered; and 

"Whereaa.  Hawaii's  major  inter-island  car- 
riers; Aloha.  Hawaiian,  and  Mid-Pacific  air- 
lines have  addressed  this  concern  by  t>an- 
nlng  smoking  entirely  on  all  inter-island 
flights;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  if  retolved  by  the  House  of  Repretent- 
ativea  of  the  Fourteenth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  Regular  Seuion  of  1997, 
That  the  United  States  Department  of 
TransporUtion  Is  urged  to  Implement  meas- 
ures to  enable  airline  itassengers  to  travel  In 
an  environment  free  from  the  hazards  of 
passive  smoke;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  tbe  United  SUtes  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  United  SUtes 
Senate,  United  SUtes  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves.  and  to  Aloha,  Hawaiian,  and  Mid-Pa- 
cific airlines." 

POM-I84.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Nevada:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

"AssKMBLT  Joiirr  RasoLtmoM  No.  5 

"Whereas.  The  transporUtion  of  hazard- 
ous materials  creates  situations  which  great- 
ly Increase  the  danger  that  any  related  acci- 
dent may  cause  serious  harm  to  persons  and 
property;  and 

"Whereas,  SUte  and  local  governmental 
agencies  are  primarily  responsible  for  re- 
sponding to  any  such  accident;  and 

"Whereaa,  Advance  notification  that  a 
shipment  of  hasardous  materials  will  be  en- 
tering the  state  would  enable  the  proper 


agencies  for  law  enforcement  and  public 
safety  to  prepare  to  respond  to  any  accident 
involving  that  shipment;  now,  therefore,  be 
it 

"Retolved  fw  the  AuenMv  and  the  Senate 
of  the  StaU  of  Nevada,  jotnUy,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  require 
each  federal  agency  which  transports  haz- 
ardous materials  through  this  sUte  to  enter 
into  a  written  agreement  with  Nevada's  De- 
partment of  Motor  Vehicles  and  Public 
Safety  and  the  Public  Service  Commission 
of  Nevada  regarding  the  procedure  for  noti- 
fication of  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehi- 
cles and  Public  Safety  and  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  of  Nevada  regarding  the 
procedure  for  notification  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Motor  Vehicles  and  Public  Safety 
and  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Nevada  by  the  federal  agency  of  each  in- 
tended entry  of  hazardous  materials  into 
this  sUte;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  each  such  agreement 
must  set  forth  any  exceptions  to  the  general 
policy  that  advance  notice  of  each  such 
shipment  must  be  given;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  by  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
and  the  members  of  the  Nevada  Congres- 
sional Delegation;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  becomes 
effective  upon  passage  and  approval. 

POM-I85.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation: 

"RKsoLirnoHS  Mkhoriauziiig  the  Comgbkss 
or  THK  Uirms  States  to  Ehact  Legisla- 
tion TO  REQinRE  THE  FEDERAL  AVIATIOM 
AOMINISTRATIOIf  TO  HIRE  StJFnCIEIlT  NXTli- 
BERS  OP  QUALiriED  AlR  TRAFTIC  COHTROL- 
LERS 

"Whereas,  air  traffic  In  the  United  SUtes 
is  constantly  increasing;  and 

"'Whereas,  the  growth  In  air  traffic  activi- 
ty has  caused  controller  workload  to  reach  a 
point  where  the  chance  of  accident  Is  en- 
hanced; and 

"Whereas,  studies  have  shown  that  the 
present  air  traffic  control  system  does  not 
provide  the  same  level  of  safety  as  before 
the  1981  controllers  strike;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  protect  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  its  citizens,  now  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  gener- 
al court  respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  formulate  and  enact 
leglBlatlon  to  require  the  Federal  AvUtion 
Administration  to  maintain  a  proper  margin 
of  air  safety  and.  In  so  doing,  take  Into  ac- 
count the  concerns  of  air  traffic  controllers, 
supervisors  and  facility  managers;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  clerk 
of  the  Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  Member 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth." 

POM-I86.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  TransporUtion: 


RESOLtmOHS   MmORIALIZnC  THE  COKGRESS 

OP  THE  UHrtEO  States  to  Ehact  Tjbisia- 

TIOII  TO  BAH  SMOKma  ON  AntLINES 

"Whereaa,  a  panel  of  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sdenoes  has  recommended  that 
smoking  be  banned  on  airlines;  and 

"Whereas,  the  smoking  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts aboard  airlines  adversely  affects  tbe 
health  of  nonsmoking  passengers.  fUght  at- 
tendants and  othen;  and 

"Whereas,  the  smoking  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts aboard  airlines  constitutes  an  unneces- 
sary risk  of  fire,  which  threatens  the  lives 
and  safety  of  everyone  on  board;  and 

"Whereaa,  the  smoking  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts annually 

"(1)  Kills  over  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  Americans; 

"(2)  Harms  the  health  of  miUions  of 
others,  both  smokers  and  nonsmokers;  and 

"(3)  Causes  at  least  seventy-four  thousand 
fires  which  kill  at  least  two  thousand  three 
hundred  Americans  and  inflict  bum  Injuries 
on  at  least  five  thousand  eight  hundred 
others;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  protect  the  welfare  of  all  Its 
citizens  In  both  a  physical  and  economic 
sense:  now  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  MassachusetU  Gener- 
al Court  respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  enact  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit smoking  aboard  domestic  aircraft  in 
the  United  Statea;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  clerk 
of  the  Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each  branch 
of  Congress  and  to  the  Membns  thereof 
from  this  Commonwealth." 

POM-187.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Minne- 
sota; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  TransporUtion: 

"RBSOumoR  5 

"Whereas,  pipelines  in  MinneaoU  carrying 
hazardous  substances  present  a  hidden 
danger  to  the  citizens  of  the  state:  and 

"Whereas,  the  sUte  currently  has  very 
limited  authority  to  regulate  the  safety  of 
pipelines;  and 

"Whereas,  the  regulation  of  pipelines  by 
the  United  SUtes  has  proved  inadequate  to 
prevent  Injury  and  death  to  MinneaoU  resi- 
dents and  damage  to  property  and  the  envi- 
ronment: now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  MlnnesoU  that  Congress  should 
speedily  enact  legislation  to  give  sUtes  more 
authority  to  regulate  the  safety  of  pipelinea. 
and  to  mandate  more  effective  federal  regu- 
lation of  pipelines.  This  legldatlon  should 
require  tbe  Federal  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to: 

"(1)  play  an  affirmative  role  In  helping 
sUtes  develop  inspection  programs  for 
IntereUte  natural  gas  and  hasardous  liquid 
pipelines; 

"(2)  increase  the  number  of  Inspectors  to 
a  level  sufficient  to  comprehensively  inspect 
each  IntersUte  pipeline  once  per  year, 

"(3)  sponsor  or  conduct  increased  research 
on  pipeline  safety  technologies,  including 
standards  for  pipeline  materiala; 

"(4)  upgrade  regulations  covering  hazard- 
ous liquid  pipelines  to  be  comparable  in 
stringency  and  thoroughness  to  regulations 
covering  natural  gas  pipelines; 

"(5)  review  and  update  existing  standards 
for  pipe  manufacture,  pipeline  constructioa 
and  pipeline  operation,  and  iitcorpormte  tbe 
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avkOable  Uehnolofy  Into  mw  tUnd- 

"(6)  anaUrw  tht  tffMUranMi  of  double 
piping  or  cutng  snd  tnoorpoimU  requlr*- 
■HiU  (or  Umm  ayateBM  into  raqulred  atand- 
■rdi  If  Um  ■yataoM  we  ooat^f eetlve:  and 

"(T)  atudy  tbe  need  for  additional  rectatrar 
Uon.  Mfw«"g  and  eertlfteatlon  require- 
omdU  tor  pipeline  design  and  oomtnietlon 

"Tbe  lectalatlon  ihould  require  the  Feder- 
al Devartaent  of  Tranaportatlon.  or  pennlt 
the  etalM  to: 

"(l)  raqulre  higher  «(etj  marflM  (or  op- 
aratlnc  jiiimiiim  on  hanrdoua  Uquld  pipe- 
Unee  located  In  populated  or  cnTlronmental- 
ly  aenltlve  areas: 

"<a>  require  that  pipeline  operator*  pert- 
ff^Hf^iiy  submit  eoBBprebenshre  reports  on 
the  condition  of  their  haardous  Uquld  and 
natural  gas  tunamlMlnn  pipelines,  and  re- 
quire appropriate  testing  based  on  concerns 
Identified  In  these  reports.  Thcee  require- 
ments should  apply  much  more  rigorously 
to  liiiMiiilMlnn  pipellnes  In  populated  or  en- 
ytaronmentaUy  sensltlTe  areas: 

"(9)  require  pipeline  operators  to  establish 
contingency  plans  for  the  abandonment  or 
utUlaatlon  of  ptpellnas  that  do  not  perform 
to  federal  or  state  standards: 

"(4)  r«<iulre  that  haaardous  liquid  pipeline 
operato  Improve  their  ability  to  rapidly 
locate  and  Isolate  pipeline  leaks  or  spills 
through  use  of  remote-control  shut-off 
valvea   and    remotely    monitored    pressure 


"(6)  require  emergency  response  proce- 
dures and  thorough  training  (or  shutting 
down  pumps,  locating  leaks  and  spUls,  and 
shutting  down  appropriate  valves  as  rapidly 


"(6)  conduct  on  site  Inspection  of  pipeline 
constouction  projects  to  ensure  that  stand- 
ards are  being  met: 

"(7)  require  remote  shut-off  valves  on  all 
new  pipelines:  and 

"(8)  Incorporate  technologies  that  can 
detect  and  locate  pipeline  leaks  and  spUls 
Into  standards  for  new  pipelines: 

"PlnaUy,  the  legislation  should  mandate 
that  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  sponsor  or  conduct  Increased  re- 
search on  pipeline  safely  technologies  and 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  on  the 
extent  to  which  longitudinal  seams  In  some 
electric  resistance  welded  pipellnes  are 
prone  to  experience  failures; 

"Be  it  furihtr  resolved  That  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  MlnnesoU  is  directed  to  transmit 
certified  copies  of  this  memorial  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate,  the  Speaker  and  the  clerk  of  the 
United  States  House  of  RepreeenUtives. 
aitd  to  Minnesota's  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives in  Congress." 

POM-IM.  A  concurrent  resoluUon  adopt- 
ed by  the  LeglsUture  of  the  SUte  of  Utah; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources: 

Hooss  CoMcuaxarr  Rxsolutiom  No.  15 

"Be  it  Tttiaved  by  the  Legitlature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  the  Oovemor  concurring 
therein: 

"Whereas,  a  bill  has  been  proposed  that 
would  increase  the  size  of  Canyonlands  Na- 
tional Park  from  337.2S8  acres  to  754.600 


"Whereas.  Utah  already  has  a  vast 
amount  of  land  locked  up  In  Its  five  national 
parks.  Park  Service  and  Porest  Service 
recreation  areas.  Department  of  Defense 
bombing  aiMl  guimery  ranges,  and  Indian 


reservatloiM.  whk^  has  been  designated  as 
single  use  land  that  cannot  be  developed  or 
follow  the  multiple-use  oonoept; 

"Whereas,  the  land  surrounding  Canyon- 
lan<te  National  Park  that  would  be  Included 
In  an  expansion  of  the  park  has  been  man- 
aged for  many  years  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  wMch  has  protected  and  pre- 
served the  anthropological  and  archaeologi- 
cal Integrity  of  the  area; 

"Whereas,  since  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement has  the  same  authority  to  enforce 
cultural  resource  laws  as  the  National  Park 
Servloe.  the  scenic,  aesthetic,  and  cultural 
values  of  the  Canyoiilands  area  can  be  pro- 
tected under  current  management  without 
expansion  of  the  park; 

"Whereas,  keeping  the  area  around  Can- 
yonlands National  Park  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
will  provide  continuity  of  land  management 
In  the  area,  and  allow  appropriate  multiple 
use  of  the  land; 

'Whereas,  although  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  allows  appropriate  livestock 
■rasing  and  the  development  of  mineral  re- 
sources in  the  area,  if  the  Canyonlands  area 
Is  Included  in  the  national  park  area.  Na- 
tional Park  Service  management  of  the  land 
will  prohibit  grazing,  mineral  development, 
and  other  appropriate  activities  and  devel- 
opment, which  would  devasUte  the  local 
economies  that  are  heavily  dependent  on  ac- 
tivities allowed  under  the  Bureau  of  LAnd 
Management's  multiple-use  maiukgement; 

"Whereas,  because  one-half  of  the  royal- 
ties derived  from  oil  and  gas  production  on 
federal  land  are  returned  to  the  sUte,  maln- 
ta.  ing  mineral  options  In  southeastern 
Utah  is  important  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  entire  state: 

"Whereas,  expanding  Canyonlands  Na- 
tloiutl  Park  would  curtail  future  mineral  de- 
velopment in  the  area,  and  deny  the  state 
much-needed  revenue  from  mineral  develop- 
ment that  could  help  pay  (or  the  education 
of  our  children,  the  sUte's  most  precious  re- 
source; 

"Whereas,  expanding  CanyoiUands  Na- 
tional Park  will  handicap  economic  develop- 
ment in  southeastern  Utah  since  the  Inte- 
gral vista  concept  limits  the  development 
that  is  allowed  around  national  parks,  and 
with  a  larger  national  park  the  perimeter 
lands  that  cannot  be  developed  will  neces- 
sarily increase:  and 

"Whereas,  the  expansion  of  Canyonlands 
National  Park,  which  would  result  in  the 
loss  of  future  revenues  from  developable 
mineral  resources  and  the  further  handicap- 
ping of  local  economies.  Is  clearly  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  people  of  Utah. 

•Now.  therefore.  6e  it  resolved.  That  the 
LeglsUture  of  the  sUte  of  Utah,  the  Gover- 
nor concurring  therein,  is  opposed  to  the 
proposed  expansion  of  Canyonlands  Nation- 
al Park. 

"Be  it  further  retolved.  That  the  LeglsU- 
ture and  the  Oovemor  declare  it  to  be  In 
the  best  interest  of  the  people  of  Utah  to 
have  the  Canyonlands  area  remain  under 
the  careful  management  and  protection  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Maiutgement,  rather 
than  under  the  National  Park  Service. 

•Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  prepared  and  sent  to  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  SUte  Lands,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Utah  SUte  Land  Board,  the  di- 
rector of  the  sUte  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, the  director  of  the  federal  Bureau  of 
LAnd  Management,  the  members  of  Utah's 
congressional  delegation,  the  Vice-President 
of  the  United  SUtes.  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  SUtes  House  o(  RepreeenUtives.  the 


chairman  o(  the  United  States  House  o( 
RepreaenUUves  Interior  Committee,  and 
the  chairman  o(  the  United  States  Senate 
Interior  Committee." 

POM-189.  A  reaoluUon  adopted  by  the 
Nineteenth  Ouam  LeglsUture;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

-'RxsoLunoii  No.  93  (COR) 

"Be  if  retolved  by  the  LegiMlature  of  the 
Territory  of  Ouam: 

"Whereas,  the  Island  o(  Ouam  Is  an  unin- 
corporated territory  o(  the  United  SUtes; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  economic  weU  being  o( 
Ouam  and  her  Interregional  trade  network 
Is  a  genuine  concern  o(  the  United  SUtes 
Oovemment;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  Oovemment 
has  amended  Customs  ReguUtlons  to  Imple- 
ment provisions  of  the  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  o(  1986  which  authorizes  the 
Customs  Service  to  assess  a  harbor  mainte- 
nance fee  of  four  hundredths  of  one  percent 
(0.04%)  on  the  value  of  commercial  cargo 
loaded  or  unloaded  from  commercial  vesseU 
at  ports  within  the  definition  of  the  Act; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  discussions  are  now  in 
place  to  address  the  impact  assessment  o( 
Title  XIV  Revenue  Provisions  for  Ouam. 
Hawaii  and  the  U.S.  Possessions  (Section 
1401).  cited  as  the  "Harbor  Maintenance 
Revenue  Act  of  1986":  and 

■Whereas,  according  to  the  revenue  provi- 
sions under  Title  XIV  of  the  Act.  the  Intra- 
regional  trade  between  Ouam  and  Hawaii 
shall  be  adversely  effected;  and 

•Whereas.  In  the  Pacific,  distances  be- 
tween metropolitan  poinU  are  significantly 
greater  than  those  between  urban  centers  In 
the  continental  United  SUtes;  and 

"Whereas,  the  overseas  network  links  at 
least  one  large  metropolitan  point,  generally 
located  on  the  rim  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  a 
mld-Paclflc  metropolitan  point  such  as 
Ouam  and  Honolulu;  and 

•Whereas,  the  Inter-lsland  network  gener- 
ally takes  cargo  from  the  Pacific  metropoli- 
tan harbors  (i.e.  Ouam  from  Honolulu)  and 
distributes  the  same  cargo  to  smaller  urban 
centers  within  the  region  vU  Inter-lsland 
transport  service;  and 

•Whereas,  from  Hawaii,  there  is  a  period- 
ic/weekly distribution  service  to  Ouam, 
which  in  turn  provides  intra-reglonal  distri- 
bution of  goods  to  destinations  like  Salpan 
and  other  MIcroneslan  porU;  and 

•Whereas,  this  view  of  an  overseas  "hub 
and  spoke"  network  within  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands Is  dependent  upon  the  United  SUtes 
for  overseas  domestic  carrier  service  to  and 
from  Ouam  vU  Hawaii,  which  varies  from 
bi-weekly  to  bi-monthly  with  goods  arriving 
on  Ouam  weekly;  and 

•Whereas,  the  applicability  of  the  Harbor 
Maintenance  Pee  to  the  intra-reglonal 
movements  between  Ouam.  the  U.S.  posses- 
sions and  Hawaii  is  clearly  expressed  with 
the  lull  intention  to  exempt  the  Intra- 
region  between  Hawaii  and  her  U.8.  Pacific 
neighbors  from  the  lee;  and 

"Whereas.  Congress  recognized  this  great 
dependency  and  granted  Ouam  limited  ex- 
emptions from  0.04%  ad  valorem  tax  con- 
tained in  the  revenue  provisions  of  this  Uw; 
yet.  with  these  exemptions,  the  ssseasment 
of  Title  XIV  (P.U  99-662)  for  Ouam  and 
U.S.  Possessions  shows  that  there  may  be 
some  adverse  ImpacU  to  these  areas;  and 

•Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  Oovemment 
deems  It  appropriate  to  include  the  SUte  of 
Hawaii  as  eligltrie  to  be  non-exempt  from 


the   new   intra-reglonal   cargo  tax,   which 
shall  affect  Ouam  directly:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Oovemment  on  behalf  of 
the  People  of  Ouam  has  been  duly  notified 
that  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  SUtes  Customs  Services  shaU 
imposed  the  0.04%  "Harbor  Maintenance 
(Ad  Valorem)  Tax"  on  the  Port  of  HawaU, 
thus  adversely  affecting  the  cost  of  con- 
sumer goods  destined  for  Ouam;  and 

"Whereas,  it  la  still  unclear  how  cargo 
shipped  to  Ouam  from  Hawaii  and  her  re- 
gioiutl  neighbors  are  to  be  exempted  or  at 
least  to  avoid  the  adverse  effects  from  the 
Imposed  'Harbor  Maintenance  Tax";  and 

"Whereas,  Title  XIV  Revenue  Provisions 
(P.L.  99-663)  for  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  and 
the  U.S.  Possessions  show  that  the  Ad  Valo- 
rem tax  went  into  effect  April  1.  1987.  pay- 
able on  a  quarterly  basis;  and 

•'Whereas,  the  popuUtlon  of  Ouam  and 
her  neighboring  Islands,  over  232,000  citi- 
zens, shall  feel  the  ill  effect  from  a  rise  in 
cost  for  consumer  goods  which  shall  vm- 
doubtedly  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  by 
no  later  than  July  1.  1987;  and 

•'Whereas,  Hawaii's  harbors  and  shipping 
networks  in  the  U.8.  insular  areas  are  the 
lifeline  for  everyone  on  Guam  and  her 
neighboring  islsnds  as  direct  beneficiaries  of 
Hawali'*^  Pacific  port  system;  and 

"Wheiuas.  there  is  no  realistic  alternative 
for  transporting  consumer  goods  of  which 
80%  are  Imported  and  98%  are  transshipped 
by  (x:ean  going  vessels,  most  of  which  pro- 
vide items  needed  dally  by  those  depending 
on  ocean  shipping  both  on  Guam  and  other 
U.S.  Possessions;  and 

"Whereas.  Guam  and  Hawaii  are  major 
trading  partners  to  Micronesia  where 
annual  trade  dollars  amount  to  $11.4  Mil- 
lion (1982)  for  HawaU  and  $24.6  Million 
(1983)  for  Ouam;  so  the  ad  valorem  burden 
on  Micronesia  would  be  about  Fourteen 
Thousand.  Four  Hundred  Dollars  ($14,400) 
per  annum;  and 

"Whereas,  with  $6.61  bUlon  dollars  worth 
of  goods  imported  to  our  Islands  annually, 
the  regional  ad  valorem  assessment  on  all 
goods  would  be  $741,500.  ($610,000  for 
Hawaii  and  $187,000  for  Ouam)  excluding 
the  Northern  Marianas;  and 

"Whereas,  If  Ouam  should  export  to 
Hawaii  as  one  of  lU  few  means  to  further  its 
own  economic  development.  Guam  shall  be 
affected  by  the  Harbor  Maintenance  Tax; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Ouam  and  her  re- 
gional neighbors  are  already  heavily  bur- 
dened with  an  altogether  too  high  cost  of 
living  above  and  beyond  the  normal  stand- 
ards currently  realized  in  the  Continental 
United  SUtes;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Guam  respectfully  request  that 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  United 
SUtes  Customs  Services  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes  institute  a  reassess- 
ment of  Title  XrV  revenue  provisions  (P.L. 
99-662)  for  Ouam  and  other  UJ3.  Posses- 
sions in  the  Pacific  which  shall  feel  the  ef- 
fecU  of  the  Ad  Valorem  Tax  imposed  on 
Hawaii;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  Guam's  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress. Ben  Blaz,  Initiate  and  continue  in  the 
effort  to  reassess  the  effects  of  the  Ad  Valo- 
rem Tax  and  obtain  an  exemption  from  the 
effects  of  this  tax  on  Ouam  and  her  neigh- 
boring islands  in  the  Pacific;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  We  request  that  domestic  cargo 
between  the  U.S.  Mainland  and  Hawaii  des- 
tined for  Ouam  and  her  neighboring  Islands 
be  exempted  from  the  ad  valorem  tax  In 


such  a  way  that  there  Is  no  adverse  effect 
on  Guam's  consumer  goods  and  other  inter- 
lsland  type  cargo  destined  to  V£.  Posses- 
sions in  the  Pacific  from  Hawaii;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  impact  assessment  of 
Title  XrV  Revenue  Provisions  for  Ouam 
and  U.S.  Possessions  shipped  from  Hawaii 
(Section  1401).  cited  as  the  "Harbor  Malnte- 
rumce  Revenue  Act  of  1986,  be  hereby  ad- 
dressed In  such  a  manner  where  there  is  an 
amendment  of  the  GENERAL  RULE— 
Chapter  36  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  by  inserting  after  the  chapter  heading 
a  new  subchapter.  A-Harbor  Maintenance 
Tax  under  Section  4461  (Imposition  of  Tax), 
which  shall  greatly  reduce  the  adverse 
Impact  that  the  ad  valorm  tax  would  have 
on  Guam  and  U.S.  Possessions,  because  of 
their  almost  total  dependency  on  water- 
bome  transporUtlon  of  goods;  and  be  it 
futher 

•Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  certify  to 
and  the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the 
adoption  hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same 
be  thereafter  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes.  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  United  SUtes  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives;  to  the  Guam's  Delegate  to  the  United 
SUtes  Congress:  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
to  the  Governor  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Director 
of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  Department  of 
TransporUtlon;  to  the  Governor  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa;  to  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northem  Mariana  Is- 
lands; to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
th'  Speaker  of  the  House  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northem  Mariana  Islands;  to 
the  President  of  the  Association  of  Pacific 
Island  Legislatures  (APIL);  to  the  President 
of  the  Guam  Chamber  of  Commerce:  and  to 
the  Governor  of  Guam." 

POM-190.  A  current  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works; 
"RESOLimoNS  Memorializihg  Congress  To 

Pass  Legislatioii  Which  Explicttly  Rxc- 

OGNIZES    THB    AUTHORITY    OF    STA'TES    COH- 

cnutiNG  C^XHTAiif  Mattkrs  Pertaining  to 

SvcLEAK  Power  Plants 

"Whereas,  nuclear  power  plants  pose  a  po- 
tentially serious  threat  to  public  health  and 
safety  from  routine  and  accidental  releases 
of  radiation  into  the  environment;  and 

"Whereas,  current  Federal  regulations 
give  the  United  States  Nuclear  ReguUtory 
Commission  discretion  to  ignore  violations 
of  reactor  license  conditions  and  standards; 
and 

"Whereas,  all  major  Federal  envlroiunen- 
tal  laws,  including  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  and  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  set  minimum  Federal 
standards  and  allow  SUtes  to  adopt  and  en- 
force stricter  standards:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  declared  when  ordering  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  to  develop  reactor 
siting  regulations  in  1980  that 

"'Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  provide  that  the  Commission  shall 
have  any  authority  to  pre-empt  any  SUte 
requirement  reUting  to  land  use  or  respect- 
ing the  siting  of  any  utilization  facility, 
except  that  no  SUte  or  local  land  use  or  fa- 
cility siting  requirement  relating  to  the 
same  aspect  of  facility  siting  as  a  require- 
ment esUbllshed  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  have  any  force  and  affect  unless  such 
SUte  or  local  requirement  is  identical  to,  or 


more  stringent  thsn,  the  requirement  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  this  section":  and 

"Whereas,  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendmenU 
of  1977  authorized  States  or  polltkal  subdi- 
visions to  reguUte  radioactive  air  emissions 
from  nuclear  reactors,  provided  that  such 
standards  are  not  leas  stringent  then  Feder- 
al standards:  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  MassachusetU  general 
court  hereby  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  expressly  recognize  the  au- 
thority of  each  SUte  to  establish  and  en- 
force standards  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health  and  safety  from  radlologksl 
hazards  of  nuclear  reactors.  In  addition  to 
those  rights  established  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  and  such  standards  may  provide  a  level 
of  protection  of  the  public  health  and 
safety  Identical  to  or  more  stringent  than 
that  provided  under  Federal  law;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  explicitly  recognize  that  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  each  SUte  within 
ten  miles  of  a  nuclear  reactor  has  the  ex- 
press authority  to  veto  or  revoke  the  issu- 
ance of  a  reactor  operating  license,  if  such 
chief  executive  officer  determines  that  the 
operation  of  such  facility  would  be  contrary 
to  the  best  interest  of  such  State;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  that  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  clerk  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  this  commonwealth." 

POM-I91.  A  concurrent  reaoluticm  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Louisi- 
ana; to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  29 

"Whereas,  Louisiana  has  attempted  and  is 
attempting  to  manage  the  waste  generated 
within  its  borders  in  a  reasonable  and  envi- 
ronmentally sound  manner,  without  export- 
ing iU  liabilities  and  obllgaUons  to  other 
sUtes;  and 

"Whereas,  the  citizens  of  Louisiana 
cannot  become  vulnerable  to  waste  practices 
or  products  over  which  this  state  has  limit- 
ed or  no  influence;  and 

""Whereas,  the  acceptance  of  waste  or 
waste  products  frtMn  outside  of  Louisiana 
must  be  carefully  monitored  and  the 
amount  limited  if  Louisiana  is -to  exercise 
reastmable  and  prudent  ccmtrol  of  waste  or 
waste  practices  within  Louisiana;  and 

""Whereas,  the  importation  into  Louisiana 
of  wastes  which  are  infectious  or  otherwise 
hszardous  to  human  health  represenU  an 
unaccepUble  risk  to  Louisiana  residents; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  prompt  and  diligent  actions 
taken  by  the  secretary  of  the  Louisiana  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Quality  and  her 
staff  have  prevented  an  unwarranted  and 
s(Kially  undesirable  precedent  for  the  man- 
agement of  waste  in  Louisiana,  and  are  In- 
dicative that  our  past  legislative  and  reguU- 
tory  efforts  to  protect  Louisiana's  environ- 
ment have  been  successful  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be  successful  in  the  future  if  dili- 
gence is  maintained  in  enforcing  the  avail- 
able environmental  Uws  and  if  these  Uws 
are  allowed  to  evolve  as  necessary  to  con- 
front and  anticipate  environental  dilemmas. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Legls- 
Uture of  Louisiana  does  hereby  commend 
the  secretary  of  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Environmental  Quality  and  her  staff  (or 
their  recent  protective  action  taken  against 
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WmU  OoBtneton  of  New  York. 

tbvaitlB*  Um  eonpany^  atUmpt  to  irtab- 
Itoh  LouMuM  •■  a  radptait  of  wwt*  frooi 
UMsUUotNovTork.  ^ 

"Bt  It  furtbor  raolv^  that  the  Mcrvtary 
of  tha  lifnilalBr'^  DapaitoMiit  of  Bovtran- 
inMital  Quality  la  haratay  diractad  to  revtav 
any  and  aU  atatutocy  and  rasulatory  law. 
vhteii  lovanw  or  abouki  loram  thla  laaue. 
for  tha  purpoae  of  taaurtnc  that  Uwlalana'a 
•nTlitMUMntal  lava  ara  adaquata  to  pre- 
clude LottMaiM  from  becoming  the  dumptnc 
grauBd  for  any  type  of  waate  produced  out- 
ride of  tbia  atata. 

"Be  It  further  reeohred  that  a  copy  of  thla 
Oaneurrent  Raaohitloa  ahaU  be  tranmltted 
to  the  aacretary  of  the  UNiMana  Depart- 
ment of  Invtraninantal  Quality. 

"Be  It  further  raaolved  that  the  preatdent 
and  the  Ooiwieaa  of  the  Unltad  Statea  are 
bareby  urted  and  requaatad  to  eatabllah  reg- 
..iy«t«—  which  enoourace  each  atate  to 
Moept  rMponalblllty  for  atortng.  treatbig.  or 
dlipoaiiw  of  tta  own  waate:  and.  that  copiea 
of  thta  Oonourrant  Raaolutlon  be  tnnamlt- 
tad  to  the  prealdnt  of  the  Unltad  Statea.  to 
the  praaident  of  the  Senate  and  the  ipeaker 
of  tha  Houae  of  RepreaentaUirea  of  the  Con- 
gi«H  of  the  United  Statea.  to  each  member 
of  the  UmMana  detegatlon  to  the  United 
Statea  r'<uieaa.  and  to  the  aecretary  o(  the 
United  dtataa  Bnvlraamantal  Protection 
Aseney.'-  

POM-in.  A  eoBcurrent  reablution  adopt- 
ed by  the  LecWature  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Mamarliiiinttr  to  the  Committee  on  Pl- 


"RaaoLunoM  Mmnaiii.miw  the  Coiiaaaaa 
or  THB  UariB  Sraxm  To  Biiact  LaouL*- 
Tioa  To  CoaaacT  thb  Social  Sacuamr 
Baaifiia  DiaPAarrr  Known  *s  trs 
"'Hcftca."  Act 

'■  HTierea*.  the  nineteen  hundred  and  aer- 
enty-aeven  change  In  the  aodal  aecurlty  re- 
tbement  benefit  formula  baa  affected  aU  el- 
Iglbie  peraona  bom  In  the  "Notch"  years: 
The  years  nineteen  hundred  and  aeventeen 
through  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one. 
whoae  work  reoordi  are  otberwiae  rimllar  to 
work  recordi  of  thoae  bom  in  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  iizteen  or  after  nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty-one.  but  are  penalised  by  receiv- 
ing lower  aodal  aecurlty  benefits:  and 

"WhtftaM.  this  disparity  In  benefit 
smounta  Is  unjust  and  unfair  and  haa 
caused  great  hardship:  therefore  be  It 

"Reaolvtd.  that  the  llaasachusetu  general 
court  hereby  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Statea  to  enact  leglalatlon  to  correct 
this  unfair  dlvartty  In  aodal  lecurity  bene- 
fits: and  be  It  further 

"JlesofMd:  that  coplea  of  theae  reaolutlons 
be  tranmltted  by  the  clerk  of  the  Senate  to 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress 
and  to  the  members  thereof  from  this  com- 
monwealth." 

POM-IM.  A  reablution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  RepresentaUvea  of  the  State  of  U- 
Unols:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"Hooas  RaaoLOTioM  No.  313 

"Whereaa.  The  State  of  Illinois  haa  been  a 
leader  In  welfare  reform  tnltlaUvea:  and 

"Whereas.  Innovative  programs  In  Illinois 
have  been  directed,  within  federal  restric- 
tions, to  provide  benefits  to  welfare  redpl- 
ents  to  "»«i'«i«t«  a  standard  of  living  com- 
paUble  with  health  and  weU-belng.  whUe 
providing  education,  training,  and  support 
in  finding  jobs  and  developing  aelf-aufflden- 
cy:  and 


"Whereas.  Despite  the  beat  efforts  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  reforms  of  the  Federal 
W^are  System  are  neoeaaary  to  encourage 
redplente  to  become  independent  and  to 
strengthen  famlllea:  therefore,  be  it 

"Raaolved.  by  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
Uves  of  the  eighty-fifth  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  that  the  United 
Statea  Congreas  take  the  foUovlng  actions 
to  raatrueture  the  FMeral  WeUare  System: 
"Change  mandatory  employment  and 
Iralnbw  partldpatlon  requirements  for 
AFDC  radplenU  from  the  current  require- 
ment of  adulU  with  children  age  6  and  over 
to  one  which  will  enable  cUtes.  at  State 
optloa  to  require  adulu  with  children  age  S 
and  over  to  partldpate:  and 

"Aaaure  continued  Federal  funding  and 
nexiblllty  for  SUte-admlnistered  welfare-to- 
work  programs  in  the  replacement  of  the 
WIN  Program  and  for  education,  training, 
and  Innovative  programs,  such  as  grant  di- 
version and  welfare-redpient-operated  busi- 
neaa  entrepreneurahlp:  and 

"Expand  tax  Incentlvea  to  private  employ- 
ers to  hire  welfare  redpients  through  the 
FMeral  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  provi- 
slona:and 

"Authorise  Federal  fuiullng  to  match 
State  cosU  for  exteiKled  medical  and  day 
care  aervloes  to  redplente  who  lose  cash  as- 
slatanoe  eligibility  due  to  employment;  and 

"Freeae  the  cost  of  Federally  funded 
public  housing  for  newly  employed  welfare 
redpienU  during  the  transition  from  wel- 
fare to  work;  and 

"Allow  the  Federal  Earned  Income  Tax 
Credit  (ETTC)  to  vary  by  family  siae  to 
br'-ig  the  ETTC  more  in  line  with  the  pover- 
ty ihreahold  which  variea  by  family  sise: 
and 

'Authorise  State  Demonstration  Projects 
as  proposed  by  the  White  House  to  cash  out 
AFDC.  Food  Stampa.  Energy  Assistance  and 
Medical  Servlcea  for  famlllea  with  children 
for  aelected  countlea  in  the  SUte:  and 

"Authorise  State  Demonstration  for  Caah- 
out  of  Food  Stampa  and  Energy  Assistance 
for  General  Aaaistance  RedpienU  to  fund 
Public  Work  Projects  that  pay  wages  In- 
stead of  amlstance  benef  lu;  and 

"Simplify  Statea'  admlnUtration  of  the 
AFDC  and  FOod  Stamp  programs  by  having 
consistent  definitions  of  income,  resources, 
sanctlorts.  and  other  program  requlremenU 
for  both  programs;  and 

"Eliminate  Federal  requiremenU  under 
the  AFDC-Unemployed  Parent  program  de- 
nying AFDC  to  a  two  parent  family  In 
which  a  wage  earner  works  over  100  hours 
per  month  or  does  not  have  a  sufficient 
work  history  (connection  to  labor  force): 
aitd 

"Require  the  Federal  Government  to 
meet  established  time  standards  (60  days) 
for  determining  eligibility  (or  SSI:  and  be  It 
further 

•Reaolvtd.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Statea  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
Statea  Houae  of  RepreaenUtives.  and  to 
each  member  of  the  nilnots  CorvressloiuU 
Delegation." 

POM-IM.   A  resolution   adopted  by  the 
Houae  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
HawaU:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"Houax  RxaoLunoa  No.  34 

"Whereas,  under  federal  tax  law  as  It  ex- 
isted prior  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  19M.  If 
an  Individual  received  all  employee  contri- 
butions within  the  first  three  years  after 
the  starting  date  of  retirement,  all  distribu- 
tions were  considered  a  return  of  the  em- 


ployee's contributions  until  the  Individual's 
baala  was  recovered:  and 

"Whereaa.  this  three-year  baato  recovery 
rule  effectively  eliminated  the  tax  burden 
on  distrtbutloiia  received  during  the  first 
three  years  by  employees  who  had  contrib- 
uted to  their  retirement  plans  during  their 
working  years:  and 

"Whereas,  this  type  of  treatment  waa  fair- 
est to  the  employees  because  they  had  re- 
turned to  them  tax  free  during  the  first 
yean  of  retirement,  contributions  which 
had  already  been  taxed  at  the  time  that 
money  was  earned:  and 

"Whereas,  under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1986.  the  three-year  basis  recovery  rule  was 
repealed  retroactive  to  July  1.  1086  and  re- 
placed by  a  requirement  which  calls  for  re- 
tired employees  to  be  taxed  on  a  pro-rate 
portion  of  the  distributions  received;  and 

"Whereaa.  under  the  new  law.  the  nontax- 
able portion  of  the  distributions  Is  deter- 
mined by  taking  a  ratio  of  the  employee's 
contribution  over  the  accrued  benefiU  as  of 
the  date  of  retirement,  which  ratio  is  then 
applied  to  the  retirement  distribution  to  de- 
termine the  portion  representing  the  recov- 
ery of  the  retiree's  basis;  and 

"Whereas,  this  new  method  of  recovering 
the  retiree's  basU:  (1)  Substantially  in- 
creases the  period  over  which  retirees  recov- 
er their  own  contributions  upon  which  they 
have  already  been  taxed,  thereby  effectively 
and  uncorsacionably  giving  the  federal  gov- 
ernment the  use  of  the  retiree's  money  for  a 
long  period  of  time:  and  (2)  Subatantlally  in- 
creases the  tax  burden  on  retirees  taking 
various  forms  of  lump  sum  distributions, 
thereby  restricting  the  options  available  to 
retireea  who  had  formulated  retirement 
plans  over  a  period  of  years  In  reliance  on 
the  reasonable  assumption  that  those  retire- 
ment options  would  be  avsllable  without  the 
tax  consequences  recently  imposed:  now. 
therefore. 

"Be  it  reaolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  of  the  Fourteenth  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of 
1987.  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
is  urged  to  reinstate  the  three-year  basis  re- 
covery rule  for  employee  contributions  to 
retirement  plans  as  the  law  exUted  before 
the  passage  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  IMS; 
and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  SUtes  House  of  RepreaenUtives. 
snd  the  members  of  HawaU's  Congreaalonal 
delegation." 

POM-195.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  Washington:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

SSMATB  RaaoLtmoa  1»87— 8666 

"Whereas.  Thousands  of  employeea  of 
common  carriers  travel  acroas  sUte  lines  in 
the  regular  course  of  their  dally  employ- 
ment; and 

"Whereas.  Theae  employees  who  are  not 
reaidenU  of  theae  states  impoae  no  tax 
burden  on  the  sUtea  through  which  they 
travel:  and 

■Whereas.  The  employers  of  these  non- 
residents are  common  carriers  which  pay  a 
substantial  share  of  sUte  and  local  taxes  In 
the  states  In  which  they  operate,  such  as 
fuel  taxes  and  registration  fees,  and  various 
other  excise  and  property  taxes,  to  cover 
the  cost  of  governmental  servicea  from 
which  they  benefit  while  present  in  the 
state:  and 
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"Whereas.  It  is  patently  inequiUble  for 
one  stete  to  tax  another  sUte's  realdente  for 
purpurted  beneflU  received  from  govern- 
mental services  when  the  nonresidents 
taxed  are  neither  living,  nor  working  to  any 
substantial  degree,  in  the  Uxlng  sUte:  and 

"Whereas.  Current  federal  Uw  aUows 
withholding  of  sUte  income  tax  by  common 
carriers  from  their  employees'  wages  if  more 
than  fifty  percent  of  the  distance  traveled 
by  the  employee  Is  within  s  sUte  other  than 
the  employee's  sUte  of  residence:  and 

"Whereas.  In  Imposing  sUte  Income  taxes, 
these  sUtes  are  taxing  nonresidents  who  as 
such  have  no  vote  or  voice  In  the  Imposition 
of  the  tax  or  iU  rate,  and  receive  no  benefit 
from  the  expenditure  of  their  tax  money; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  fact  that  current  federal 
law  allows  this  taxation  without  represenU- 
tion  does  not  make  the  collection  of  such 
taxes  from  these  nonresident  employees  eq- 
uitable: and 

"Whereas,  Taxing  nonresidents  while 
traveling  through  another  sUte  raises  ques- 
tions regarding  the  exclusive  power  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  IntersUte  commerce  and 
the  ensuing  right  to  travel  freely  as  ex- 
pressed In  Article  I,  section  8  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  SUtes; 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
Senate  the  SUte  of  Washington  recog- 
nizes the  impropriety  of  the  SUte  of  Idaho 
taxing  nonresident  employees  of  common 
carriers  and  believes  that  the  United  SUtes 
Congreas  should  change  federal  law  to 
ensure  more  fair  treatment  of  employees  of 
common  carriers  who  cross  state  lines;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted  to 
the  Director  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
Seiuite.  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
aenUtives. and  each  member  of  Congress." 

POM-106.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Falrless  Hills.  Peiuisylvanla.  favoring 
changes  to  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
remedy  the  "noteh"  effect:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

POM- 197.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Leglalature  of  the  SUte  of  Alaska;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
"Honaa  Joiirr  RcsoLtrnoH  No.  35 

'"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  plutonlum  is  a  long-lived, 
highly  radioactive,  and  extremely  toxic  ma- 
terial that  Is  used  to  construct  nuclear 
weapons  and  as  fuel  in  nuclear  reactors:  and 

"Whereas  the  United  SUtes  and  Japan 
are  presently  negotiating  a  30-year  nuclear 
cooperation  agreement  that  would  permit 
the  shipping  of  plutonlum  as  reprocessed  re- 
actor fuel  from  reprocessing  plante  in 
Europe  to  Japan;  and 

""Whereas  the  shipmente  would  begin  by 
air  carrier  in  the  early  1990's  and  would 
occur  every  two  weeks  In  amounto  of  500  to 
600  pounds  each,  which  is  enough  plutonl- 
um to  build  40  bombs  of  the  size  dropped  on 
Nagasaki.  Japan  at  the  end  of  World  War  II; 
and 

"'Whereas  the  polar  route  platuied  for  the 
shipments  would  necesslUte  a  refueling 
stop  in  Alaslu;  and 

""Whereas  a  cask  for  the  economical  and 
safe  transporUtlon  of  plutonlum  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  has  not  been  developed;  and 

""Whereas  a  loophole  in  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  (42  UB.C.  2011-2296)  may  allow 
the  cask  standards  of  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commlaaion  to  be  overlooked  In  favor 


of  the  standards  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  that  require  the  caak 
to  meet  only  1/lOth  of  the  Impact  velodty 
required  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission: and 

"Whereas  a  cask  that  met  the  standards 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
recently  failed  a  test  that  simulated  an  air- 
plane crash:  and 

"Whereas  the  shipped  plutonliun  will  be 
in  the  form  of  plutonlum  oxide  powder, 
which  is  easily  airborne,  and  minute  quanti- 
ties of  which,  if  Inhaled,  can  cause  cancer 
and 

"Whereas  the  signing  of  the  agreement 
would  substitute  a  blanket  30-year  approval 
for  the  present  case-by-case  review  process 
that  gives  the  United  SUtes  ongoing  control 
over  the  safety  and  security  of  plutonlum 
shlpmenU;  and 

"Whereas  the  signing  of  the  agreement 
would  mean  United  SUtes  acquiescence  in 
the  development  of  a  plutonlum-fueled  nu- 
clear Industry,  which  would  result  In  the  in- 
creased proliferation  of  plutonlum  and  the 
attendant  danger  of  nuclear  weaporu"y  fall- 
ing Into  the  hands  of  other  countries  and 
terrorist  groups;  and 

'"Whereas  an  envlrorunental  impact  sUte- 
ment  has  not  been  prepared  for  the  pro- 
posed agreement,  although  there  is  court 
precedent  for  the  proposition  that  the 
movement  of  nuclear  fuel  qualifies  as  a 
major  federal  action  requiring  preparation 
of  an  Impact  sUtement;  and 

""Whereas  AS  18.45.027  expressly  prohibits 
the  transporUtion  of  used  nuclear  reactor 
fuel  except  for  purposes  of  disposal  outside 
th*-  sUte:  and 

'Whereas  allowing  the  planes  carrying 
the  Plutonium  to  land  in  the  sUte  would 
have  tremendous  consequences  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  sUte's  residents 
and  the  protection  of  the  sUte's  environ- 
ment: 

"'Be  it  resolved  the  Alaska  SUte  Legisla- 
ture opposes  the  proposed  30-year  nuclear 
cooperation  agreement  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  Japan  that  would  allow  the  ship- 
ment of  Plutonium  by  air  between  Europe 
and  Japan  by  polar  route,  resulting  in 
refueling  stopovers  in  the  sUte  during  the 
shipments;  and  be  It 

""Further  resolved  that  the  Legislature  re- 
spectfully requests  the  Governor  to  prevent 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible  under  the  au- 
thority of  AS  18.45.027  the  use  of  sUte  air- 
ports for  shipments  of  plutonlum  by  air  be- 
tween Europe  and  Japan. 

"Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  RoiuJd  Reagan.  President  of 
the  United  SUtes;  the  Honorable  George 
Bush,  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate;  the  Hon- 
orable Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  Secretary  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense;  the  Honor- 
able John  S.  Herrli»gton,  Secretary  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy:  the  Honorable 
George  P.  Shultz.  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  SUte;  the  Honorable  Elizabeth 
Hanford  Dole.  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation:  the  Honorable  Jim 
Wright,  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtlves;  the  Honorable  Lando  W.  Zech, 
Jr..  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission;  and  to  the  Honorable  Ted 
Stevens  and  the  Honorable  Frank  Murkow- 
ski.  U.S.  Senators,  and  the  Honorable  Don 
Young.  UJ5.  RepresenUtive.  members  of  the 
Alaska  delegation  in  Congress." 

POM-198.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Michi- 
gan; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 


'"SxMATi  CowcnaaairT  RssoLonoii  No.  48 

""Whereas.  The  present  record-high  water 
levels  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  ravaging  the 
vast  shoreline  of  Michigan.  It  is  predicted 
by  most  experts  that  the  lakes  will  continue 
to  rise  In  the  spring  of  1987.  and  no  one 
foresees  a  lessening  of  the  record  levels  that 
have  existed  over  the  past  year.  The  coat  of 
the  damages  from  land  erosion  and  flooding 
has  been  estimated  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  at  100  to  ISO  million  dollars  for 
1986  to  the  United  SUtes  and  Canada.  The 
eight  sUtes  and  two  provinces  which  border 
these  natural  wonders  teem  with  major  pop- 
ulation centers,  manufacturing  sides,  and 
scenic  vistas.  Since  Michigan  possesses  more 
shoreline  than  any  other  sUte  or  province 
In  the  Great  Lake  Basin,  we  are  well  aware 
of  the  numerous  dangers  that  the  high 
levels  create:  and 

"Whereas.  Although  this  problem  is  a  itat- 
ural  disaster  of  emergency  proportions,  the 
federal  govenunent  has  yet  to  recognize  It 
as  such.  As  a  result,  we  have  not  been  allo- 
cated the  financial  help  necessary  for  ade- 
quate protection.  In  the  last  two  and  one- 
half  years,  the  SUte  of  Michigan  has  spent 
several  million  dollars  to  preserve  homes 
and  communities,  but  we  need  federal  aid 
for  increased  short-term  protection  meas- 
ures; and 

""Whereas,  The  climatic  causes  of  the 
problem  are  beyond  our  control.  However, 
many  experts  have  outlined  courses  of 
action  that  can  be  taken  to  alleviate  this 
danger.  Since  the  issue  threateits  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  quality  of  life  of  Great 
Lakes  shoreline  residents,  we  recommend 
that  all  possible  solutions  be  examined:  and 

"Whereas,  The  governments  of  Canada 
and  the  United  SUtes  should  begin  Immedi- 
ate negotiations  on  the  closure  of  the  Ogoki 
and  Long  Lac  diversions  which  tranafer 
water  from  the  James  Bay  Basin  in  Canada 
to  Lake  Superior.  It  is  also  possible  to  con- 
struct chaimels  and  gates  which  would  in- 
crease the  flow  from  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario 
out  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  By  decreasing 
the  levels  in  these  three  lakes,  the  levels  of 
all  the  Great  Lakes  will  be  decreased.  Bow- 
ever,  these  steps  alone  will  not  solve  the 
problem.  The  governments  of  Caiuula  and 
the  United  SUtes  must  also  examine  other 
long  and  short-term  methods  to  Improve  the 
situation.  The  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion undertakes  studies  and  makes  recom- 
mendations, but  it  is  the  governments  of 
both  nations  which  must  enact  the  neces- 
sary solutions:  and 

"Whereas.  While  this  natural  disaster  Is 
the  cause  of  very  real  human,  economic  and 
environmental  hardships,  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  current  ait- 
uation  may  only  be  the  beginning  of  even 
greater  danger,  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  concurring).  That  we  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtea  and  the 
International  Joint  Commission  to  take  de- 
cisive and  affirmative  action  regarding  the 
dangerously  high  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  SUtes  House  of  RepresentaUvea.  the 
members  of  the  Michigan  C^ongresslonal  del- 
egation, and  the  International  Joint  Cora- 
missioiL" 

POM-199.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Washington  SUte  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers relating  to  the  preservation  of  the 
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<Mympte  poatmaik:  to  Uw  Oommlttce  on 
OovaniBrMBUl  Afteln. 

POM-MO.  A  peUUoD  from  the  Mayor  of 
Um  DIrtrtet  of  Oolumbte  prodaimtni  Jtute 
t.  IMT  M  "UA&  Uterty  MamortKl  Ofty"  in 
Um  Dtatrlct  of  Ohnr*^*:  to  the  Commlttoe 
oo  OovcmnMntal  Af  fatn. 

POM-aOl.  A  ooneurrent  resolution  Mlopt- 
•d  toy  the  LegWatuf*  of  the  State  of  Indl- 
ana:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judlctary. 
■*RiK>umo«— IimiAiu  OmauL  Amtmbit 

"Wbereaa.  The  United  States  to  a  nation 
(KHiipnaert  prlinarUy  of  tanmigranta  and  de- 
■eendants  of  Immlcianta.  who  have  oome 
frtm  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world;  and 

"Wbereaa.  The  people  from  other  coun- 
tries have  bRNWht  to  the  United  SUtes 
their  laniuagea.  their  cultures,  and  their 
tradltloiM.  all  of  whlcfa  contributed  to  the 
ikhnwi,  diversity  and  success  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas.  The  stroocest  bonds  shared  by 
all  AmerteaiM  that  have  helped  to  make  us 
an  effective,  slntle  iwtlaa  are  the  ConsUtu- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  and  the  Encllsh 
Isngiage;  and 

"Whereas.  It  is  desirable  and  to  be  encour- 
sced  that  Americans  learn  foreign  lan- 
guages for  the  benefit  of  the  Indivlduala  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  United  SUtes.  espe- 
cially ir  'oday'B  more  Interdependent  world, 
and  thk  proposal  Is  by  no  means  intended 
to  curtail  the  teaching  of  other  languages; 
and 

"Whereas.  English  Is  the  dominant  lan- 
guage of  the  culture,  history,  politics,  econo- 
my, education,  and  social  conduct  of  the 
United  States,  and  those  who  are  not  nuent 
snd  literate  In  English  are  thereby  handi- 
capped tai  their  full  participation  as  cltisens 
of  the  Nation;  and 

"Whereas.  The  supporters  of  this  proposal 
also  encourage  the  most  effective  means  of 
hoping  both  children  and  adulU  achieve 
fluency  and  literacy  In  English;  and 

"Wheteas.  English  has  been,  de  facto,  the 
offldal  language  of  the  United  States  (or 
stanost  300  years,  which  does  not  exclude, 
however,  the  exceptional  circumstances 
such  as  emergency  operators  for  police  and 
fire  departmenU  and  translators  for  defend- 
ants accused  of  crimes.  In  which  non-Eng- 
lish assistance  must  be  provided  to  those 
who  require  it:  and 

"Whereas.  ThU  State  and  many  others 
have  established  English  ss  the  official  lan- 
guage within  their  Jurisdictions  by  both 
Constitutional  and  legislative  means,  but 
such  a  declaration  can  only  be  fully  effec- 
tive if  made  at  the  national  level  and  by 
means  of  a  Constitutional  Amendment: 
therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Oen- 
eral  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of  Indiana,  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives  concurring: 

"Section  1.  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  SUte  of  Indiana  urges  the  Senate  and 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  propose  and  adopt  an 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion which  establishes  English  ss  the  offi- 
cial and  legal  language  of  the  United  SUtea. 

"Section  a.  That  the  amendment  provide 
that  all  communications,  including  balloU. 
produced  by  governmental  entitles  in  the 
United  SUtes  be  in  English,  and  Instruction 
in  the  public  schools  and  colleges  be  con- 
ducted in  English  unless  the  nature  of  the 
course  would  require  otherwise. 

•'Section  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  is  directed  to  traiumit  official  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  leadership  of  both 
houses  of  Congress  and  to  the  Congression- 
al delegation  of  the  State  of  Indiana." 


POM-aoa.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  County  of  Hawaii.  SUte  of 
HawaU.  commending  Senator  Matsunaga  on 
hto  Introduction  of  legislation  to  reauthortae 
the  Older  Americans  Act:  to  the  Committee 
OB  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-MS.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  liCgislature  of  the  Commonwealth 
of    MassachusetU    to    the    Committee    on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
"RMOLunoHs  Uaono  CoHoans  To  Hou> 
Posuc  HaAaiNos  In  Tmx  CoiafOirwsAi.TH 
In  Nuiaiaaii  HuwoacB  Ajn>  Eightt-8bvs» 
On  a  Nstiohal  Hkalth  PiooaAM 
"Whereas,    the    votes    of    the    Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  passed  a  nonbind- 
Ing  referendum  on  November  4.  IBM  urging 
Congress  to  enact  a  national  health  pro- 
gram; and 

"Whereas,  approximately  sixty-seven  per 
cent  of  MassachusetU  voters  were  In  favor 
of  the  referendum:  now  therefore  be  It 

•Resolved,  that  the  MassachusetU  general 
court  respectfuUy  urges  key  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  responsible  for  health 
care  legislation  in  America  to  hold  two  or 
more  public  hearings  in  the  Commonwealth 
during  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
in  order  to  receive  testimony  concerning  the 
goals  set  forth  in  the  MassachusetU  nation- 
al health  care  referendum  snd  to  discuss 
how  and  when  they  can  be  achieved,  wheth- 
er nationwide  or  in  the  form  of  interim 
sUtewide  demonstration  projecU  launched 
with  Federal  flr»ncial  support:  and  be  it 
fiuther 

rieaolved.  that  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
of  Congress  and  to  the  Members  thereof 
from  this  Commonwealth". 

POM-204.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Arizo- 
na: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 

Housk  Concuiuiznt  MmoaiAi.  3001 

"Whereas,  the  SUte  of  Arizona  has 
sought  for  many  years  to  have  a  national 
veterans  cemetery  established  In  this  sUte: 
and 

•Whereas,  federal  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted to  acquire  the  large  sUte  veterans 
cemetery  for  designation  ss  a  national  ceme- 
tery but  without  appropriating  money  to  do 
so:  and 

"Whereas.  legisUtion  hss  been  Introduced 
In  Congress  to  fund  the  acquisition  of  the 
sUte  veterans  cemetery  by  the  United 
SUtes.  Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  SUte  of  Ar- 
izona, the  SUte  concurring,  prays: 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  acknowledge  the  broad  consensus  In 
this  sUte  desiring  s  national  cemetery  and 
enact  legislation  funding  the  acquisition  of 
the  sUte  veterans  cemetery  for  use  as  a  na- 
tional cemetery. 

"i.  That  the  Secretary  of  SUte  of  the 
SUte  of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  the  Me- 
morial to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  RepresenUtives  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Arizoiut  Congressional  Dele- 
gation." 

POIf-205.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah: 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  Uble: 


"Houas  CoNctTaanrr  RaaoLunoN  No.  13 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Leglalature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  the  Oovemor  concurring 
therein: 

"'Whereas,  during  the  19M  session.  Con- 
gress failed  to  pass  the  Highway  Transit  Re- 
authorization bUl.  which  appropriates 
money  from  the  Federal  Highway  Trust 
Fund  to  sUtes  for  construction,  repair,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Federal  highway 
system: 

"Whereas,  as  a  result  of  Congress's  failure 
to  pass  the  bill.  UUh  U  left  with  only  those 
funds  reserved  from  appropriations  made  in 
other  years.  wViirh  totsl  about  $00  million, 
to  use  until  Congress  sees  fit  to  approve  an 
appropriations  bill: 

"Whereas.  If  Congress  had  passed  the  bUl 
before  adjourning  the  1980  session,  the 
sUte  would  have  received  approximately 
$130  million  for  highway  construction: 

"Whereas,  the  sUte's  highway  building 
program  wlU  therefore  be  short  approxi- 
mately 170  million  in  funds  that  the  sUte 
had  planned  to  receive: 

"Whereas,  there  are  currently  two  bills 
before  Congress— one  In  the  Senate  and  one 
in  the  House  of  RepresenUtives— that 
would  reauthorize  transfers  to  the  sUtes 
from  the  Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund  for 
much-needed  work  on  the  nation's  high- 
ways: 

"Whereas,  each  of  the  two  bills  presented 
this  session  is  almost  identical  to  the  bill 
that  was  before  each  house  during  the  IBM 
session,  and  the  differences  between  the  two 
houses  were  so  complete  as  to  lead  to  total 
deadlock  on  the  issue  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  during  the  last  session: 

"Whereas,  the  funds  in  the  Federal  High- 
way Trtist  Fund  are  derived  from  gasoline 
taxes,  paid  by  motorlsU  in  the  expecUtion 
that  they  will  be  used  to  fund  timely  high- 
way construction,  repair,  and  maintenance: 

"Whereas.  UUh  has  tried  to  keep  faith 
with  the  federal  government  by  worlting 
hard  to  complete  lu  share  of  the  intersUte 
highway  system,  and  has  always  tried  to 
maximize  the  funds  the  sUte  has  been  given 
to  complete  federally-designated  roads: 

"Whereas,  the  delay  In  receiving  funds 
will  put  the  sUte  further  behind  In  trying 
to  complete  the  system  of  roads  outlined  by 
the  federal  government: 

"Whereas,  by  failing  to  pass  a  federal 
highway  appropriations  bill  in  a  timely 
manner,  the  federal  government  has  broken 
faith  with  the  sUtes.  and  with  the  motorisU 
who  paid  the  fuel  taxes: 

"Whereas,  because  the  bill  was  not  passed 
during  IBM.  contractors  are  losing  work  and 
are  being  forced  to  lay  off  employees,  who 
are  sometimes  unable  to  pay  Income  taxes 
and  are  often  forced  to  draw  unemploy- 
ment, becoming  a  drain  on  already  scarce 
sUte  resources; 

"Whereas,  the  ripple  effect  from  the  loss 
of  the  highway  funds  extends  Into  many 
other  areas  of  the  sUte's  economy: 

"Whereas,  unless  Congress  is  able  to  agree 
on  a  single  bill,  and  quickly  pass  it.  the 
entire  1B87  highway  construction  season 
wiU  be  lost:  and 

"Whereas,  the  shameful  Inaction  of  Con- 
gress on  the  Highway  Transit  Reauthoriza- 
tion bUl  penalizes  sUtes  for  Congress"  fail- 
ure, and  represenU  a  breach  of  faith  with 
individual  sUtes  and  motorlsU. 

"Now.  Therefore,  be  It  Resolved.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  sUte  of  Utah,  the  C3over- 
nor  concurring  therein,  urges  Congress  in 
the  strongest  possible  terms  to  agree  on  a 


single  Highway  Transit  Reauthorization 
bill,  and  pass  it  by  the  end  of  February. 

"Be  It  further  Resolved,  Thst  the  Legisla- 
ture and  the  Oovemor  warn  that  If  the  bill 
is  not  passed  by  the  end  of  February,  an 
entire  highway  building  season  will  be  lost, 
which  will  damage  UUh's  economy. 

Be  It  further  Resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the 
members  of  Utah's  congressional  delegation, 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of 
RepresenUtives.  the  Vice-president  of  the 
United  SUtes.  and  the  National  Highway 
Users  Federation." 

POM-306.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Second  Olbiil  Era  Kelulau:  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table: 

"Whereas,  the  former  non-voting  Delegate 
Won  Pat  of  Guam  was  the  first  Ouamanlan 
to  occupy  the  newly  created  elective  seat  for 
Guam  In  the  U.S.  House  of  RepresenUtives 
In  1973.  as  well  as  holding  many  Important 
positions  in  the  Government  of  Guam:  and 

"Whereas,  the  former  represenUtive  of 
Guam.  Won  Pat,  was  one  of  the  Ouamanlan 
delegates  to  lobby  and  successfully  gain  the 
passage  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  In  the 
United  SUtes  Congress  In  1949;  and 

"Whereas,  for  half  a  century.  Mr.  Won 
Pat  has  "^een  a  dominant  figure  on  Guam  as 
a  teachti,  businessman  and  political  leader, 
and  is  termed  by  his  friends  and  the  people 
of  Guam  as  a  "pioneer  in  Guam  politics", 
having  served  as  Speaker  of  tx>th  the  Guam 
Assembly  and  the  Guam  Legislature:  and 

"Whereas.  In  1905  when  the  7th  Guam 
Legislature  enacted  a  law  creating  a  liaison 
office  to  represent  Guam  in  Wsshlngton. 
Won  Pat  resigned  as  Senator  that  year  and 
successfully  won  his  bid  for  the  Washington 
represenUtive  position:  and 

"Whereas.  Mr.  Won  Pat  was  elected  by 
the  people  of  Guam  in  1973  as  their  dele- 
gate in  the  United  SUtes  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives. and  successively  won  every  elec- 
tion thereafter  to  the  same  until  1984  when 
he  gave  up  his  seat  to  Delegate  Ben  Blaz: 
and 

""Whereas,  former  Delegate  Won  Pat  was 
probably  more  actively  and  intimately  In- 
volved than  any  other  Individual  with  the 
political  evolution  of  the  Island  of  Guam 
from  the  Navy  rule  towards  self-determina- 
tion: and 

"Whereas,  former  Delegate  Won  Pat,  al- 
though gave  up  his  seat  to  Delegate  Ben 
Bias,  continued  to  appear  at  the  Congress 
for  visiU  and  for  business:  and 

""Whereas,  on  May  3,  1987  at  5  a.m.  at  the 
Holy  Cross  Hospital  in  Silver  Spring.  Mary- 
land, the  former  Delegate  Antonio  Borja 
Won  Pat  was  called  to  eternal  rest  In  the 
Grace  of  Our  Lord  at  the  age  of  78:  and 

"Whereas,  the  later  former  Congressman 
Won  Pat  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Ana  Salas  Perez,  eight  children— Mark. 
Tony.  Marilyn.  Rosalind.  Jacqueline.  Ave- 
llne.  Judy  and  Owen  and  numerous  grand- 
children and  great  grandchildren,  his  sister. 
Eulaulla  Cepeda  and  a  brother.  Vlnvente 
Won  Pat;  and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Palau  and  their 
leaders,  both  elected  and  traditional,  experi- 
ence a  great  loss  of  one  of  the  greatest  lead- 
ers of  Guam  and  the  Pacific  areas;  now. 
therefore. 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Second  OlbiU  Era  Kelulau.  Tenth  Regular 
Seaaion.  May  1987.  the  House  of  Delegates 
concurring,  that  the  people  of  Palau. 
through  their  elected  represenUtlves  In  the 
Olblll  Era  Kelulau,  wish  to  express  deepest 
sympathies  and  condolences  to  the  family 


of  the  late  former  Delegate  Antonio  Borja 
Won  Pat,  hU  relatives,  friends  and  the 
people  of  Guam  for  the  greatest  loss  of  one 
of  the  l>est  sUtesmen  and  patrioU  of  Guam 
and  the  Pacific  areas:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  people  of 
Palau  assure  the  family,  relatives,  friends  of 
former  Congressman  Won  Pat  and  all  the 
people  of  Guam  that  they  equally  share  the 
burden  of  sorrow  of  the  loss  of  the  beloved 
husband,  father  and  sUtesman,  and  what- 
ever assistance  the  Palauans  can  offer  to 
lighten  the  sadness  of  the  loss  of  this  great 
man  they  will  be  more  tt.an  willing  to  offer, 
and 

"Be  It  further  Resolved  that  may  the  soul 
of  the  late  former  congressman  Won  Pat 
rest  In  eternal  peace  with  the  risen  Christ: 
and 

"Be  it  further  Resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  joint  resolution  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  famUy  of  the  former  Congress- 
man Won  Pat;  to  the  Governor  of  Guam,  to 
the  Speaker  of  Guam  Legislature;  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  of 
the  United  SUtes  Congress:  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  the  UrUted  SUtes 
Congress;  to  His  Grace.  Archbishop  Antho- 
ny Apuron  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Agana;  to 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Palau;  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Second 
Olbiil  Era  Kelulau;  and  to  Delegate  Ben 
Blaz." 

POM-307.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  HawaU; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science 

anu  TransporUtlon: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  8 

"Whereas.  President  Reagan's  proclama- 
tion of  March  10.  1983  esUblished  owner- 
ship, control,  and  sovereign  righU  over  all 
living  and  nonliving  resources  within  the 
200-mlle  U.S.  Exclusive  Economic  Zone;  and 

"Whereas,  these  marine  resources,  both 
known  and  yet  to  be  discovered,  are  of  vital 
Importance  to  the  United  SUtes;  and 

"Whereas,  the  ImpacU  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  U.S.  EEZ  fall  disproportionate- 
ly on  the  coastal  sUtes.  affecting  the  gener- 
al welfare  of  their  citizens;  and 

"Whereas,  the  marine,  coastal,  and  terres- 
trial envlronmente  are  an  Independent 
system  that  must  be  managed  In  a  manner 
that  transcends  existing  Pederal-SUte 
boundaries:  and 

•Whereas,  recognized  principles  of  inter- 
national law  distinguish  this  Nation's  de- 
fense and  foreign  policy  InteresU  from  ite 
domestic  resources  management  regime 
within  the  U.S.  EEZ,  and  that  the  coastal 
sUtes  have  direct  and  clear  InteresU  In  the 
management  of  these  resources;  and 

•"Whereas,  the  historical,  vested  Interest 
of  coastal  sUtes  In  the  activities  of  this  area 
is  magnified  In  Hawaii's  case  since  the  SUte 
is  comprised  of  a  series  of  small  Islands:  and 

■"Whereas,  throughout  history,  the  people 
of  Hawaii  have  always  depended  on  the 
ocean  for  their  livelihood,  from  the  very 
first  landing  of  the  Polynesians  over  1,000 
years  ago  to  the  modem  technological  age; 
and 

"Whereas,  in  order  to  maintain  the  unique 
lifestyle  developed  by  all  of  HawaU's  peoples 
and  to  expand  economic  activities  the  State 
must  be  able  to  continue  to  utilize  all  of  ite 
resources;  and 

"'Whereas,  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  must 
retain  the  right  to  Insure  that  coastal  air 
and  water  quality  wUl  not  be  degraded  by 
any  activities;  and 


"Whereas.  In  order  to  meet  the  State's 
needs.  It  must  continue  to  take  an  active 
role  in  the  planning  and  management  of  Ite 
land  and  water  resources  of  Ite  coastal  zone 
and  adjoining  ocean:  and 

"Whereas.  Hawaii  must  be  a  full  partici- 
pant  in  decision-making  related  to  EEZ  ac- 
tivities that  could  have  a  major  impact  on 
the  SUte  such  as  those  involving  the  long- 
term  use  of  fixed  ocean  sites,  direct  linkages 
with  the  shore,  and  major  shore  and  ocean- 
side  demands  and  risks;  and  

"Whereas,  the  Hawaiian  EEZ  comprises 
between  600.000  and  850.000  square  mUes, 
making  Hawaii  In  an  economic  sense,  one  of 
the  largest  state  in  the  Union:  and 

"Whereas,  the  SUte  of  HawaU  has  already 
demonstrated  lU  interest  in  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  ocean  areas  now  within 
the  Hawaiian  EEZ.  by  issuing  a  permit  for 
OTEC-1;  by  regulating  the  taking  of  pre- 
cious coral  off  Oahu:  by  the  placement  of 
fish  aggregating  devices  in  the  waters  sur- 
roimdlng  the  Hawaiian  islands;  by  iU  imple- 
menUtion  of  the  Federal  conalatency  provi- 
sions of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act 
of  1972;  by  participating  on  a  joint  SUte- 
Federal  Task  Force  for  ocean  mining  of 
manganese  crusU  in  waters  surrounding 
HawaU  and  Johnston  Island;  and  by  partici- 
pating in  the  Coastal  SUtes  Organization's 
efforU  to  unify  coastal  sUtes  In  achieving 
an  effective  EEZ  management  role;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Hawaii  State  Legislature 
recognizes  that  a  more  effective  State  role 
In  ocean  management  requires  clearly  de- 
fined legal  authority  and  Increased  public 
support;  now.  therefore. 

"Be  it  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves of  the  Fourteenth  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of 
1987,  the  Senate  concurring,  that  the  State 
of  HawaU  is  committed  to  attain  an  effec- 
tive, shared  management  role  with  the  fed- 
eral government  in  the  Exclusive  Economic 

Zone;  and 

•"Be  it  further  Resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  UrUted  SUtes 
House  of  Representatives,  and  members  of 
Hawaii's  congressional  delegation. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEBS  RE- 
CEIVED DURINO  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  June  11.  1987,  the  fol- 
lowing reports  of  committees  were 
submitted  on  June  12, 1987: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendmenU  and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 
S.  748:  A  biU  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive, equitable,  reliable,  and  efficient 
mechaiUsm  for  fuU  compensation  of  the 
public  in  the  event  of  an  accident  resulting 
from  activities  undertaken  under  contract 
with  the  Department  of  Energy  (Rept.  No. 
100-70). 

By  B*r.  BENTSEN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  with  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  490:  A  bUl  to  authorize  negotiations  of 
reciprocal  trade  agreements,  to  strer»gthen, 
U.S.  trade  laws,  and  for  other  purpoaes 
(Rept.  No.  100-71). 
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By  Mr.  KSNMKDT.  fraoi  the  ConunlttM 
on  iMbar  sad  Hubbmi  Raaooiew,  wltb  an 
■Miifcnmt  In  Um  nature  of  a  autaaUtuU: 

a.  40C:  A  bill  to  provide  addlUooal  Federal 
adueotteo  procrania  deetgnerl  to  atrencthen 
oanpoUtlvMMM  of  American  Uidustry.  and 
fbr  oUior  puipoaaa. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEEB 
The  foUowlnc  reports  of  oommltteei 

were  aubmlUed: 
Bj  Mr.  BTRD  (for  Mr.  Bnn).  from  the 

committee     on     the    Judiciary,     without 


&  tM:  A  bill  to  authoriw  appropriationa 
f«ir  tlie  purpoae  of  cartTlac  out  the  aeUvl- 
tka  of  the  Department  of  JuMce  for  flacal 
yeara  IMS  and  I9M.  and  for  other  purpoees 
(RepC  Ha  lOO-TS). 

By  Mr.  KBNIfBDT.  from  the  Committee 

on  lAbor  and  Human  Reaouroaa: 

Itaport  to  aeeompany  the  MU  (&  406)  to 

addHinnal  Federal  education  pro- 

Inalinirt  to  atrencthen  competitive- 

of  American  induatry.  and  (or  other 

(with  minarttjr  view*)  (RepC  No. 


EaECUTIVE  RgPORTS  OP 

coifiirmxs 

The  foUowtnc  executive  report*  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BENTSiaf.  from  the  Committee 
on  Flnanoei 

Mr.  Feter  McPheraon.  of  Vlrdnia.  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  It  be 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  bef we  a  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODDCnON  OF  BILU3  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUowinc  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mrs.  KAfiSEBADM  (for  heraelf 
and  Mr.  VmovnY. 
&  ISea.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Concreaalonal 
Budset  Act  of  1974  to  provide  for  a  2-year 
budcet  cycle,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budcet  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Qovemmental  Affairs,  jointly,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  Aucust  4.  1977.  with  In- 
structions that  if  one  committee  reports, 
the  other  committee  has  SO  days  of  continu- 
ous session  to  report  or  be  diacharced. 

By  Mr.  ORA88LET  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hakkhi): 
&  ISO.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  modification 
of  the  voluntary   acreement  between   the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  the  State  of  Iowa  under  section  318  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cover- 
ace  of  certain  policemen  and  firemen:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
ByMr.  BREAUX: 
&  ISM.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  tax  eam- 
Inc    on    certain    Investment    accounts    for 
savers  and  investors;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.   ORAHAM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cbahstoh.    Mr.    MtnutowsKi.    Mr. 


Matsohaoa.  Mr.  DsConciiii.  Mr. 
Rocxsnsxsa.  and  Mr.  MrrcHKU.): 
&  iSM.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  S8.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  presumptions  of 
service  connecUon  (or  certain  diseases  of 
former  prisoners  of  war,  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KKNNCDT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
STArroas.  Mr.  Wncua.  Mr.  Mm- 
■MBAUM,  Mr.  Matsumaoa.  Mr.  Dodd. 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Psix.  Ms.  Mikulski. 
Mr.  CiAKSTOii,  Mr.  Lxaht.  Mr.  Oosx. 
Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Crates,  and  Mr. 
Kaar): 
&  1S66.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  the 
procrams  of  assistance  under  title  X  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Obaham): 
a  1S67.  A  bill  authortsinc  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  preserve  certain  wetlands 
and  historic  sites  In  the  St.  Joiin*  River 
Valley,  PL,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee    on    Enercy    and    Natural    Re- 

souroea.  

By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  1S68.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Meenakshi- 
ben  P.  Patel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Lbvih.    Mr.     Matsukaga.     Mr. 
ICiTCRKix.  Mr.  KSKST.  Mr.  Bvxdick. 
Mr.  ConAD.  Mr.  Bmoamaii.  and  Mr. 
SAitroRD): 
S.  1SS9.  A  bUl  to  strencthen  the  techno- 
locical  literacy  o(  the  Nation  through  dem- 
on'tration  procrams  o(  teriinoJocy  educa- 
tion,   to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
a  1370.  A  bill  to  provide  special  rules  for 
health  Insurance  costs  of  self-employed  Indi- 
vldiials;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

SmoK,   Mr.   BuBOicK.   Mr.   Ladtkn- 

BXRO.  Mr.  OmAHAM.  Mr.  WAaitnt.  and 

Mr.  BnTSUi): 

S.   1S71.  A  MU  to  desicnate  the  Federal 

bulldinc     located     at     330     Independence 

Avenue.    SW.    Washincton.    DC.    as    the 

•WUbur  J.  Cohen  Federal  Building";  to  the 

Committee    on    Environment    and    Public 

Works. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
B.  1872.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  unitiza- 
tion of  common  hydrocarbon-bearinc  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
8.  1373.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Education  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  States  (or  use  in  expanding  educational 
programs  In  Juvenile  and  adult  correctional 
Institutions  to  assist  In  the  rehabilitation  u( 
criminal  o((endera.  and  for  othei  purpoees: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By     Mr.     DOLE    ((or     himseU.     Mr. 
WiLsoii,   Mr.   Hatch.   Mr.   Srxvxifs, 
Mr.      Chatib.      Mr.      Cohkm.      Mr. 
D'Amato.  Mr.  DANroKTH.  Mr.  DuaXN- 
Bsaoxa,  Mr.  Mukkowski.  Mr.  Smr- 
SOM,    Mr.    THDKiioin).    Mr.    Quatlb. 
Mr.  CocHXAN.  and  Mr.  Domenici): 
S.  1374.  A  bill  to  provide  (or  a  comprehen- 
sive program  relating  to  acquired  Immune 
dedclency  syndrome;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  1S7S.  A  blU  to  suspend  untU  December 
31.  1990.  the  duty  on  Ornithine;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


S.  1376.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  December 
31.  1990.  the  duty  on  Telcoplanln;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ORASSLEY: 
8.  1377.  A  bill  extending  the  existing  sus- 
pensions o(  duty  on  certain  chemicals  until 
January  1,  1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By    Mr.    HEINZ    (for    himself.    Mr. 

OLxmi.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Waxiieb.  Mr. 

Srelbt.  Mr.  Pbesslbb.  Mr.  Mothi- 

RAM.  Mr.  Chatee.  Mr.  Duxxhbeboeb. 

Mr.  Pxyox.  Mr.  Johwstow,  Mr.  Reid, 

Mr.     DoDD.     Mr.     MncRELL.     Mr. 

DeCohcimi.  and  Mr.  Matsumaoa): 
8.J.  Res.  169.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate July  1.  1987.  as  "National  Centenarians 
Day"  In  honor  of  all  Americans  100  years 
old  and  older,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary-   

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERO  ((or  himself. 

Mr.    AoAMS.    Mr.    BoscHwrrz.    Mr. 

BxAOLEY.  Mr.  BxEAUX.  Mr.  BuMrxxs. 

Mr.  CHArxx.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Cohxad, 

Mr.    Daschle.    Mr.    DeCohcihi.    Mr. 

Dole,  Mr.  DnRXUBEBOEX.  Mr.  Gabh. 

Mr.  Glenh.  Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Hxiitz, 

Mr.  JoHHSTOM.  Mr.  LEvm.  Mr.  Looax, 

Mr.  MncHELL.  Mr.  Mothihan.  Mr. 

NoiTN.  Mr.  PxxssLXB,  Mr.  Pxtob.  Mr. 

RxiB.  Mr.  Sahtoko.  Mr.  Simom,  Mr. 

STArroRB.  Mr.  Srxinfis.  Mr.  WABma. 

and  Mr.  Wirth): 
8J.  Res.  160.  A  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate July  25.  1987.  as  "Clean  Water  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By     Mr.     DOLE    (for     himself.     Mr. 
Wilson,   Mr.   Hatch,   Mr.   Stevens, 
Mr.     Chatee.     Mr.     Cokzr.     Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Durxm- 
Bxxoxx.  Mr.  MuRKOWsKi.  Mr.  Simp- 
son.  Mr.   Thubmond,    Mr.   Quatls. 
Mr.  CocHBAN.  and  Mr.  Domenici): 
S.  Res.  233.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
propriation o(  funds  (or  the  Public  Health 
Emergency  Fund  and  (or  the  provision  o( 
medical   treatment   (or   veterans   with   ac- 
quired immune  dedclency  syndrome;  to  the 
Committee  on  appropriations. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  ((or  hlmseK  and  Mr. 
Dole): 
S.  Res.  234.  A  r  volution  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent,  and  to 
authorize  the  testimony  o(  the  production 
o(  documents  by.  Senate  employees  In  the 
case  o(  VniUd  Stale*  v.  CarrotheTr.  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
wrr.TJt  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mrs.  KAS8EBAUM  (for  her- 
self and  Mr.  iMomrs): 
S.  1362.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  provide 
for  a  two-year  budget  cycle,  and  for 
other  purposes;  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  August  4,  1977.  referred  Jointly  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


nSCAL  PBOCBBUBES  B0OBM  ACT 

Mrs.  KA8SESAUM.  Mr.  President, 
last  night  President  Reagan  addressed 
the  Nation  and  declared  that  it  is  time 
for  Congress  to  put  its  fiscal  house  in 
order.  In  doing  so,  the  President 
Joined  a  chorus  of  other  voices.  Includ- 
ing many  in  this  Chamber,  calling  for 
action  to  sortvut  the  procedural  and 
budgetary  quagmire  created— with  the 
best  of  intentions— by  a  series  of  past 
reform  efforts. 

Today,  I  am  Joining  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii,  Mr.  Inoutk.  in  Intro- 
ducing legislation  that  responds  to 
this  demand,  the  Fiscal  Procedures 
Reform  Act  of  1987.  While  I  am  not 
certain  this  Is  what  the  President,  or 
anyone  else,  has  had  In  mind.  I  believe 
it  Is  an  essential  starting  point  for  seri- 
ous debate  on  how  we  In  Congress  do 
the  Nation's  business. 

In  Introducing  this  bill,  I  am  well 
aware  of  past  efforts,  and  present  pro- 
posals by  others,  to  accomplish  proce- 
dunl  reform.  In  Just  the  past  few 
years,  we  have  had  the  Pearson-Rlbi- 
coff  stuJy,  and  the  special  commission 
headed  by  Senator  Quatlk.  These  var- 
ious efforts  have  produced  many  pro- 
posals, but  few  concrete  changes. 

Alice  Rivlln.  director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  from  1975  to 
1983,  conunented  In  an  important 
speech  on  January  18.  1987,  "that  our 
economic  policy  system  has  gradually 
become  so  complex,  diffused  and  frag- 
mented that  It  Impedes  rather  than 
fosters  Informed  choices  on  major 
Issues." 

The  legislation  that  Senator  iHOtm 
and  I  introduce  today  is  not  merely 
another  effort  to  tinker  with  Senate 
rules  or  the  budget  process.  Instead.  It 
seeks  fundamental  change  by  shifting 
the  balance  of  power  back  toward  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  am  sure  this  proposal  will  be  sub- 
ject to  all  kinds  of  Instant  objections. 
It  may  be  branded  as  Ux)  radical  or  too 
sweeping.  It  undoubtedly  has  flaws 
and  requires  careful  thought  and  even 
modifications.  Neither  I  nor  Senator 
IHOUYZ  would  suggest  that  It  be  adopt- 
ed today  without  debate  or  change. 

However,  I  wiU  say  again  that  I  be- 
lieve this  bill,  or  one  like  It.  Is  the  es- 
sential starting  point  for  genuine  Im- 
provements In  the  operation  of  the 
Senate.  The  time  for  bipartisan  com- 
missions and  expert  studies  is  past.  It 
is  time  for  those  of  us  who  must  live 
and  work  In  our  present  straltjacket  of 
procedure  to  debate  and  act  on  this 
problem. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
heart  of  our  problem  is  that  power  In 
the  Senate  is  too  diffused  to  be  exer- 
cised effectively.  This  trend  has  been 
under  way  for  roughly  two  decades 
and  has  some  legitimate  causes.  It  also 
has  many  pernicious  effects  that  are 
most  evident  in  a  kind  of  procedural 
paralysis. 


The  bill  we  are  introducing  seeks  to 
cure  this  problem  by  f(xnislng  In- 
creased power,  and  an  equally  in- 
creased responsibility,  in  the  hands  of 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  and 
committee  chairmen  and  ranking 
members.  It  would  do  so  by  giving 
these  leaders  both  the  power  to  write 
a  budget  and  the  power  to  enforce  the 
budget  after  It  Is  adopted.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  make  absolutely  clear 
who  is  responsible  for  both  functions. 

The  balance  of  my  statements  fur- 
ther describes  how  this  would  occui 
but  I  will  conclude  for  now  by  citing 
one  other  possible  virtue  of  this  bill.  It 
could  force  us  to  stop  debating  proce- 
dure and  engaging  In  abstract  argu- 
ments about  the  deficit  and  begin  de- 
bating the  spending  priorities  of  the 
Nation.  This  bill  will  not  outlaw  smoke 
and  mirrors,  but  it  would  help  pin- 
point their  sources. 

This  measure  would  greatly  enhance 
and  expedite  the  legislative  prcx^ss  of 
Congress  by  consolidating  fiscal  policy 
responsibilities  under  a  single  leader- 
ship committee  In  each  House,  replac- 
ing the  present  three-tiered  system  of 
budgeting,  authorizing,  and  appropri- 
ating with  a  simplified  process,  and 
eliminating  existing  procedural  con- 
straints on  the  effective  exercise  of 
congressional  policy  prerogatives. 
Tl'ose  objectives  would  be  achieved 
through  a  series  of  changes  in  sub- 
stantive law,  and  changes  in  Senate 
and  House  rules  described  below. 

I  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  each 
House  of  Congress  has  a  constitutional 
right  to  make  Its  own  rules.  That  Is  a 
right  that  both  bodies  Insist  on  de- 
fending from  Incursions,  and  rightly 
so,  I  say  that.  Mr.  President,  as  a  pref- 
ace to  saying  that  the  proposed 
changes  In  House  rules  Included  In 
this  measure  are  offered  in  a  spirit  of 
comity,  and  are  Included  to  achieve 
the  conformity  on  which  the  success 
of  much  of  this  initiative  depends.  If 
this  measure  should  receive  favorable 
consideration  I  would  fully  anticipate, 
and  expect,  our  friends  in  the  other 
body  to  formulate  any  changes  they 
might  desire  to  make  In  their  own 
standing  rules. 

The  measure  I  am  Introducing  would 
establish  a  2-year  budget  and  appro- 
priations cycle,  with  consideration  of 
routine  budget  and  appropriations 
measures  confined  to  the  first  session 
of  each  Congress.  The  responsibility 
for  such  legislation  would  be  consoli- 
dated, and  vested  in  the  appropria- 
tions committees  within  each  House. 
Through  this  revision,  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  appropriations  committees 
for  fiscal  policy  in  general,  and  spend- 
ing decisions  in  particular,  would  be 
greatly  enhanced.  In  recognition  of 
that  fact,  the  membership  of  the  ap- 
propriations committees  would  be  re- 
constituted to  vest  this  increased  deci- 
sionmaking responsibility  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  would  have  to  contoid. 


most  directly,  with  the  policy  implica- 
tions of  those  dedsicms. 

The  membership  of  the  appropria- 
tions committees,  as  reconstituted 
tmder  this  measure,  would  Include  the 
chairmen  and  ranking  members  of  the 
existing  i4>propriatlons  committees  in 
each  body,  and  the  chairmen  and 
ranking  members  of  all  other  ccHnmit- 
tees  which  currently  have  legislative 
Jurisdiction  over  programs  or  activities 
which  require  regular  annual  appro- 
priations or  for  which  direct  spending 
legislation  currently  exists. 

The  membership  of  all  other  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  would  remain 
imchanged,  and  such  committees 
would  maintain  their  current  areas  of 
legidative  Jurisdiction,  except  for  the 
budget  committees  of  the  two  Houses, 
which  would  be  abolished. 

All  legislation  which  included  either 
an  authorization  of  appropriations,  or 
a  direct  spending  authorization,  once 
reported  from  an  authorizing  commit- 
tee, would  be  sequentially  referred  to 
the  appropriations  committees  for  fur- 
ther action.  Legislation  which  did  not 
contain  spending  authorizations  would 
continue  to  be  reported  directly  to  the 
fl(x>r. 

Upon  sequential  referral,  the  appro- 
priations committees  would  be  respon- 
sible for  adding  appropriations  lan- 
guage directly  to  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. Such  language  would  be  confined 
to  the  purpose  of  appnq^riating 
budget  authority.  The  appropriations 
provided  could  not  exceed  authorized 
levels  and  could  not  materially  change 
authorizations.  The  appropriations 
committees  would  be  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  fund  any  program  or  report 
any  legislation  received  through  se- 
quential referral. 

In  those  instances  where  the  legislar 
tion  referred  to  the  AppropriatiCMis 
Committees  contained  entitlement 
language,  or  modified  existing  entitle- 
ment language,  the  ^propriations 
Committees  would  be  permitted  to 
make  modifications  to  such  language, 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  reduce 
anticipated  spending  under  such  pro- 
grams. Thus,  entitlement  authoriza- 
tions would  not  be  covered  by  protec- 
tions against  programmatic  changes 
provided  for  authorizations  subject  to 
appropriations. 

By  vesting  this  combination  of  au- 
thority and  responsibility  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  two 
Houses,  a  number  of  efficiencies  would 
be  achieved.  First,  decisionmaking 
would  be  centralized.  All  legislation 
prioritizing,  authorizing,  or  funding 
the  activities  of  government,  would 
flow  through  a  single  committee. 
Second,  those  charged  with  prioritiz- 
ing spending  would  also  have  primary 
responsibility  for  allocating  funding. 
Third,  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions would  flow  to  the  floor  in  a 
single  legislative  measure. 


.«^A#^W^^mT    A    ■ 


Ci;ik.T  A'I'L' 
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As  •  further  step  toward  improvlnc 
comiwltwl  effletency.  the  leglaU- 
tfcm  I  un  introdudng  repMli  those 
provtakMM  of  the  Budget  Act  which 
iMOvide  for  budcet  reconciliation.  By 
oentrmllslnc  eon«reerional  fiscal  policy 
^Vf>i«i/»»m>kiny  In  the  Appropriations 
Committees,  most  of  the  boieflts  of 
wconclllatlno  can  be  achieved  without 
reaorUnt  to  the  jurisdictional  Incur- 
skMW  assA^»**^  with  reconciliation. 
All  appropriated  speadinc  and  all  enti- 
tlement spwHfhHt  will  pass  through 
the  Approivlatlons  Committees  which 
will  have  set  a-year  targets  with  which 
such  spending  must  conform.  There- 
fore, to  the  extent  that  programatic 
reductions  are  required,  the  decision 
to  make  such  reductions— and  more 
importantly— the  decisions  as  to  which 
programs  must  be  reduced,  will  not 
Icmger  be  primarily  shaped  by  a  panel 
with  no  responsibility  for  the  policy 
Implications  of  those  decisions. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  also 
repeals  all  provisions  of  the  Oramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  Balanced  Budget 
and  E^>ergency  Deficit  Control  Act. 
except  ihose  provUons  which  tighten 
up  pre-Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs 

Budget  Act  polnU  of  order.  It  Is.  in  my 
opinion,  absolutely  Impossible  for  Con- 
gress to  reassert  iu  p^ymaking  pre- 
rogatives, vls-a-vis  the  executive 
bnmch.  ss  long  as  this  legislation  re- 
mains on  the  books. 

The  enactment  of  Oramm-Rudman- 
HolUngs  constituted  a  quantum  set- 
back for  hopes  of  reasserting  congres- 
sional legislative  policy  making  prerog- 
atives. When  we  enacted  Oramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs.  we  arbitrarily  decid- 
ed that  the  military,  social,  and  politi- 
cal implications  of  our  policy  decisions 
were  secondary,  not  to  just  economic 
considerations  in  general,  but  to  a 
single  economic  consideration  in  par- 
ticular—a balanced  budget. 

We  have  arbitrarily  designated  a  bal- 
anced Federal  Budget  as  more  critical 
to  the  future  of  the  Nation  than— to 
pick  a  few  examples  at  random- 
achieving  poUtlcal  stability  in  the 
Middle  East,  maintaining  overseas 
bases  that  provide  national  technical 
means  for  verifying  compliance  with 
arms  control  sgreements.  or  guaran- 
teeing the  solvency  of  the  national 
h^nfctoy  system.  It's  not  hard  to  un- 
derstand why  we  are  losing  policy  in- 
fluence. We  will  continue  to  lose  Influ- 
ence until  we  revise  our  procedural 
ground  rules  to  make  the  structure  for 
legislative  deliberation  policy  neutral. 

I  reaUse  this  initiative  will  be  imme- 
diately, and  roundly  denounced  in 
some  quarters,  as  fiscally  irresponsi- 
ble. However,  unless  one  believes  that 
Congress  has  recently  been  fiscally  re- 
sponsible, that  charge  lacks  credibil- 
ity. Repealing  a  procedural  framework 
that  has  failed  to  achieve  its  desired 
objective  should  be  a  simple  common- 
sense  decision— especially  when  that 
framework  is  flawed  In  its  design,  and 


consumes  inordinate  amounts  of  legis- 
lative time  with  little  to  show  for  the 
effort. 

The  willingness  to  make  tough  deci- 
sions is  a  commodity  that  can  neither 
be  legislated  nor  repealed.  Despite  the 
best  of  Intentions,  the  present  struc- 
ture hasnt  produced  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity. By  the  same  token,  this  legislation 
will  not  preclude  it.  Nothing  in  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  prohibits  Congress 
frcHn  legislating  in  a  fiscally  responsi- 
ble fashion.  It  does  not  force  any 
Member  of  Congress  to  vote  for  more 
spending,  lower  revenues,  or  bigger 
defldta.  It  does  not  prohibit  any 
Member  of  Congress  from  voting  for 
less  spending,  higher  revenues,  or 
smaller  deficits.  It  does  not  repeal 
freedom  of  choice  in  Congress,  in  fact 
it  enhances  it. 

Procedural  controls  have  a  great 
deal  in  common  with  price  controls. 
First,  neither  addresses  underlying, 
fundamental  problems.  Second,  both 
create  market  distortions  which  lead 
to  serious  commodity  shortages.  The 
commodity  in  short  supply  these  days 
in  Congress  Is  regular  annual  appro- 
priations bills.  If  and  when  the  Feder- 
al budget  is  ever  again  balanced,  it 
won't  be  because  of  procedural  legisla- 
tl(m.  Such  legislation  simply  clogs  up 
the  decisionmaking  process  and  cre- 
at  s  an  atmosphere  where  legislating 
in  a  responsible,  timely  fashion  be- 
comes impossible. 

The  final  provision  of  this  legislative 
initiative  is  repeal  of  the  statutory 
celling  on  the  public  debt.  Because 
debt  ceiling  bills  are  "after  the  fact" 
fiscal  controls,  they  must  be  enacted. 
We  always  raise  the  debt  celling  be- 
cause we  are  legally  obligated  to  settle 
the  contractual  obligations  we  have  in- 
curred. We  always  have  voted  to  pay 
our  debts.  I  assume  we  always  will.  So 
why  must  we  tie  up  the  legislative 
process? 

Recently,  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion has  been  so  we  can  enact  further 
procedural  legislation.  The  debt  cell- 
ing increase,  as  we  all  luiow,  Ls  the  ve- 
hicle that  brought  us  Oramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  This  year  it  appears 
to  be  the  prime  candidate  on  which  ef- 
forts to  further  expand  procedural 
controls  wUl  be  attached.  The  effort 
will,  of  course,  once  again  prove  coun- 
terproductive. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  provide  Congress  with 
an  opportunity  to  regain  a  prominent 
position  In  the  formulation  of  national 
policy.  It  would  also  provide  a  real  op- 
portunity for  making  our  policy  delib- 
erations a  meaningful  exercise.  Rather 
than  repeat  the  budget,  supplemental 
appropriations,  and  debt  ceiling  exer- 
cises of  April  and  May  1987  every  year, 
we  could.  In  fact,  actually  make  deci- 
sions of  substance  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a 


summary  of  the  legislation  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

8.  1362 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
Repretentativet    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Conffreu  auevMed, 

SKCnON  1.  SHOIIT  Tm*  RKreSENCES  IN  ACT. 

(k)  Shost  TrrLS.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
M  the  "Ftacal  Procedure*  Reform  Act  of 
l»87". 

(b)  RKrxsxifcn  m  Act.— Except  aa  other- 
wiae  specifically  provided,  whenever  in  this 
Act  an  amendment  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
an  amendment  to  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  that  section  or  other 
provision  of  the  Consressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974. 

SBC.  X.  REVISION  OF  TIMETABLE. 

Section  300  (2  U.8.C.  931)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"TIlfXTABLB 

"Ssc.  300.  The  tlmeUble  with  respect  to 
the  Congressional  budget  process  for  any 
Congress  is  as  follows: 
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SEC  1  TWO-VEAK  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  PROO 
ESS. 

(a)  PnKK>8«8.-S..ction  1(2)  (2  VS.C. 
82K2))  is  amended  by  striking  "each  year" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "every  two 
years". 

(b)  Detihitiohs.— 

(1)  Section  3(1)  <2  U.S.C.  622(1))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  "ftacal  year"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal  period";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "such  year"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "such  period". 

(2)  Section  3(4)  (2  U.S.C.  622(4»  ta  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  term  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget'  means— 

"(A)  a  concurrent  resolution  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  United 
SUtes  Government  for  a  two-year  fiscal 
period  as  provided  in  section  301:  or 

"(B)  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  revising  the  congressional  budget  for 


the  United  States  Oovemment  pursuant  to 
section  304.". 
(3)   SecUon   3   (2   UAC.   622)   ta   further 

(A)  by  striking  paragraphs  (e).(7).  and  (8). 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraptis  (9)  and 
(10)  as  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7)  respectively. 
and 

(C>  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(8)  The  term  'two-year  fiscal  period' 
means  the  twenty-four  month  period  begin- 
ning on  October  1  of  each  odd-numbered 
calendar  year. 

"(9)  The  term  'appropriation  bill'  means  a 
biU  or  Joint  resolution  making  appropria- 
tions (other  than  special,  supplemental,  or 
deficiency  appropriations)  for  programs. 
proiecU.  and  activities  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment  for  a  two-year  fiscal  period.". 

(c)  CoiiaRsasioNAi.  Bunorr  Omcx.— 

(1)  SecUon  20I(aK2)  (2  U.S.C.  601(aK2))  is 
amended  by  strlldng  "the  Budget"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "Appropriations". 

(2)  Section  201(f)  (2  U.S.C.  601(f))  ta 
amended  by  striking  "ftacal  year"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "two-year  ftacal 
period". 

(3)  SecUon  202(a)  (2  V&C.  602(a))  ta 
amended— 

(A)  b;  trlklng  "Budget  ComaTrKB"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Afpropriatiohs 
CoionTms".  and 

(B)  by  striking  "the  Budget"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Appropriations". 

(4)  Section  202(b)  (2  U.S.C.  602(b))  ta 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "oh  ArrRoraiATioiis.  Wats 
AKD  IIXAHS.  AHD  FiHAMcc"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "Havimc  Lbcislativx  JtniisDic- 
TioH".  and 

(B)  by  striking  "the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priaUons"  and  aU  that  foUows  through 
"House."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a 
committee  having  legislaUve  Jurisdiction  in 
either  House  of  the  Congress.". 

(5)  SecUon  202(fKl)  (2  U.S.C.  602(fXl))  ta 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "February  15  of  each  year" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  February  15 
of  each  odd-nimibered  calendar  year": 

(B)  by  striking  "the  Budget"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  ""Appropriations", 

(C)  by  striking  "the  ftacal  year  commenc- 
ing" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  two- 
year  ftacal  period  commencing  ";  and 

(C)  by  striking  "such  fiscal  year"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"such  two-year  fiscal  period". 

(6  Section  202(f)  (2  U.S.C.  602(f))  ta  fur- 
ther amended— 

(A)  In  paragraph  (2)— 

(1)  by  striking  "the  Budget"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "AppropriaUons".  and 

(U)  by  striking  "paragraph  (1)"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)"; 

(B)  In  paragraph  (3>— 

(i)  by  striking  "each  year"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "each  even-numl>ered  calendar 
year", 

(U)  by  striking  "the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30  of  that  calendar  year"  in  clause 
(A)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  two- 
year  ftacal  period  beginning  October  1  of 
the  preceding  calendar  year  ". 

(IU)  by  striking  "the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30  of  that  calendar  year"  In 
clause  (B)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"such  two-year  fiscal  period",  and 

(Iv)  by  strUdng  "fiscal  year  beginning  Oc- 
tober 1  of  that  calendar  year"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "succeeding  two-year  ftacal 
period": 


(C)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  as  paragraptu  (3)  and  (4).  respectively; 
and 

(D)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
foUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  On  March  31  of  each  even-numbered 
year,  the  Director  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  such  revi- 
sions of  the  report  required  by  paragraph 
(1)  as  may  be  necessary  due  to  changing  eco- 
nomic concUtlons  and  due  to  any  revisions  in 
the  budget  transmitted  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress  on  January  15  of  that  year 
pursuant  to  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  secUon  1105  of  Utle  31.  United  SUtes 
Code.". 

(d)  BixinnAL  Cohcukkxmt  RssoLimoH  on 
THE  Budget. — 

(1)  SecUon  301(a)  (2  U.S.C.  632(a))  ta 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "April  15  of  each  year"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "May  15  of  each 
odd-numbered  year"; 

(B)  by  striking  "the  fiscal  year  l>eKlnn1ng 
on  October  1  of  such  year"  the  first  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "two- 
year  fiscal  period  beginning  on  October  1  of 
such  year"; 

(C)  by  striking  "the  ftacal  year  beginning 
on  October  1  of  such  year  "  the  second  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"such  two-year  fiscal  period":  and 

(D)  by  striking  "ensuing  fiscal  years"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "ensuing  two-year 
fiscal  periods". 

(2)  Section  301(b)  (2  U.S.C.  632(b))  ta 
amended  to  read  as  f oUows: 

b)  ADomoHAL  Matters  in  CoscuRREirT 
Rbsolutioh.— A  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  a  two-year  fiscal  pericxl  may 
set  forth.  If  required  by  subsection  (f).  the 
calendar  year  in  which.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Congress,  the  goals  for  reducing  unem- 
ployment set  forth  in  section  4(b)  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  should  be 
achieved.". 

(3)  Section  301(d)  (2  U.S.C.  632(d))  ta 
amended  by  striking  "February  25  of  each 
year"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "March 
15  of  each  odd-numbered  year". 

(4)  Section  301(e)  (2  U.S.C.  632(e))  ta 
amended— 

(A)  In  the  first  sentence  by  striking  "fiscal 
year"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "two- 
year  fiscal  period"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  between  the  second  and 
third  sentences  the  foUowIng  new  sentence: 
"On  or  before  April  15  of  each  odd-num- 
bered year  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  each  House  shall  report  to  Its  House 
the  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  for  the  two-year 
fiscal  period  beglimlng  on  October  1  of  that 
year.";  and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (6)— 

(1)  by  strUtlng  "five  fiscal"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  ""six"; 

(U)  by  striking  "such  fiscal  year"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "the  first  year  In 
such  two-year  fiscal  period.";  and 

(Ul)  by  striking  "each  fiscal  year  In  such 
period"  and  InsertUig  In  lieu  thereof  "each 
two-year  fiscal  period  In  such  six-year 
period". 

(5)  Section  301(f)  (2  VS.C.  632(f))  ta 
amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "five-year 
period"  and  biaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "six- 
year  period",  and 

(B)  by  striking  '"fiscal  year"  each  place  It 
appears  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "two-year  ftacal 
period",  and 


(6)  SecUon  301  (2  V&C.  632)  ta  further 
amended  by  strUdng  subsecUon  11). 

(7)  SecUon  301.  as  amended  by  the  preced- 
ing paragraphs  of  thta  subsection,  ta  further 
amended— 

(A)  by  StrUdng  "the  Budget"  each  place  It 
appears  in  subsecUons  (c).  (d).  and  (e)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "AppropriaUons", 
and 

(B)  In  subsection  (h)  by  striking  "Budget" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Afpropria- 
tiohs". 

(8)  The  section  heading  of  secUon  301  ta 
amended  by  striking  "ANNUAL"  and  Insert- 
ing Ut  Ueu  thereof  "BIENNIAL". 

(9)  The  table  of  contents  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion Kb)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  ta  amend- 
ed by  striking  "Annual"  In  the  Item  relating 
to  section  301  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Biennial". 

(e)  Committee  Allocatiohs.— 

(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  secUon 
302(a)  (2  UJS.C.  633(a))  are  amended— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "for  a  two-year  ftacal 
period"  after  "budget"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears In  each  such  paragraph;  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "for  such  two-year  fiscal 
period"  after  "estimated  aUocaUon"  each 
place  it  appears. 

(2)  Section  302(b)  (2  U.S.C.  633(b))  ta 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"(b)  Reports  bt  CoMmrTEES.- As  soon  as 
practicable  after  a  conciurent  resoluUon  on 
the  budget  Is  agreed  to,  every  committee  of 
the  House  and  Senate  to  which  an  aUoca- 
Uon was  made  in  such  Joint  explanatory 
statement  shall,  after  consulting  with  the 
committee  or  committees  of  the  other 
House  to  which  aU  or  part  of  Its  allocaUon 
was  made.  (1)  subdivide  such  allocation 
among  its  subcommittees  or  among  pro- 
grams over  which  It  has  jurisdlcUon.  and  (2) 
further  subdivide  the  amount  with  req>ect 
to  each  subcommittee  or  program  between 
controllable  amounts  and  aU  other  amounts. 
Each  such  committee  shaU  promptly  report 
to  Its  House  the  subdivtalons  made  by  it  pur- 
suant to  thta  subsection.". 

(3)  Section  302(c)  (2  U.S.C.  633(c))  ta 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "for  a  ftacal  year"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"for  a  two-year  ftacal  period":  and 

(B)  by  striking  "for  such  fiscal  year"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"for  such  two-year  ftacal  period". 

<4KA)  SecUon  302(fKl)  (2  UAC.  633(fKl)) 
ta  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  "for  a  ftacal  year"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "for  a  two-year  fiscal 
period",  and 

(U)  by  striking  "such  fiscal  year"  each 
place  it  appears  In  the  matter  preceding 
subparagraph  (A)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "'such  two-year  ftacal  period". 

(B)  Section  302(f  H2)  ta  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  "for  a  fiscal  year"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "for  a  two-year  fiscal 
period",  and 

(U)  by  striking  "for  such  fiscal  year"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "for  such  two-year 
fiscal  period". 

(5)  Section  302(g)  (2  V£.C.  63S<g))  to 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "Budget"  and  inaerting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Appropriatiors",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "the  Budget"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Appropriations". 

(f )  SEcnoH  303  Ponrr  or  Oaiiaa.- 

(1)  SecUon  303(a)  (2  U.S.C.  6S4<a))  ta 
amended  by  striking  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
It  appears  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"two-year  ftacal  period". 


r. ..  ia    iao<r 
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(A>  by  atriktac  "timal  jmt^  V^J^  " 
appaan  and  liMWtlnt  tn  Ueu  UMreof  "two- 
yMrflMalp«rlo(r':and        _^ 

(B)  In  the  nwtter  foUowtac  paracnpti 

<»-  ->.      ^ . 

(I)  by  alilktaic  "w  calendar  year*  and  In- 
aartinc  In  Ucu  thereof  "uiy  odd-numbered 
calendar  year",  and 

(II)  bv  atrlklnc  "lenetal". 

(■)  riBMiMiaii  Rvmiom  or  Coacoaanrr 
Raaurnom  on  nn  Bubobi.— Section  S04 
(I  DJB.C  MS)  le  amanded- 

<1)  by  atrtkli«  "(a)  I>  OBoaja,-' . 

(S)  by  alriUnc  mbaectton  (b).        

(S)  by  atriktac  "flacal  year"  the  flnt  two 
pl^^  It  appaan  and  Ineitinc  in  Ueu  there- 
of -two-year  flaaal  parted". 

(4)  by  atrlkkw  "(or  aueb  Oacal  year  .  and 

(B)  by  Inaerttiw  before  the  period  "for 
■ucb  two-year  (laeal  parted". 

(h)  PaooBvaaa  Voa  CoiiaiDaaATioii  or 
BuaasT  Raaoaonoaa.— 

(1)  SacUoo  MWa)  <1  n.&C.  «36<a))  la 
■■tanrtnrt  by  itilkliw  "the  Budget"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inaertlnc  In  Ueu  thereof 
"AoBfODrlationi". 

TaTaeetlon   WMb)  (3  VAC.  <M(b»   la 


the  appropriate  aUocatlona  made  pureuant 
to  aaetlon  SOa  for  the  two-year-flacal  period 
Inyolred.". 

(3)  The  Item  reUtlnt  to  eectlon  SOT  In  the 
table  of  oontenu  In  aectkm  Kb)  (3  UB.C  631 
noU)  la  amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"Sec  307.  Referral  of  certain  legialatlon  to 
Committee*      on      Appropria- 
tions.". 
(k>  RooKTs  Ajn>  SuMMABin  or  Coaoan- 

BIOMAL  BUOOCT  ACTIOIta.— 

(IKA)  Section  308(aXl)  of  the  Conirea- 
■ional  Budget  Act  of  1974  (3  U.8.C. 
639(aKl))  la  amended— 

(i)  In  the  matter  preceding  tubparacraph 

(A>- 

(I)  by  atrlklng  "(other  than  continuing  ap- 
proprlationa)".  and 

(n>  by  atrlklng  "flacal  year"  and  inaertlng 
In  Ueu  thereof  "two-year  flacal  period". 

(U)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  "flacal 
year"  and  inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "two- 
year  flacal  period",  and 

(Ui>  in  subparagraph  <C)  by  striking  "such 
ftaoal  year"  and  Inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof 
"aueh  twxvyear  fiacal  period". 

(B)  SecUon  30S(aK3)  (3  nJB.C.  «3»(aM3))  Is 


(A)  In  oaragnph  (SV- 

(I)  by  riking  "the  concurrent  reaolution 
on  the  budget  for  a  daeal  year"  and  Inaert- 
lng in  Ueu  thereof  "a  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  a  two-year  fiscal  period". 


(U>  by  atrlklng  "the  Budget"  and  InaertUag 
In  Uau  thereof  "ApproprlaUona".  and 

(B)  In  paragraph  4)  by  striking  "the 
Budget"  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "Ap- 
praprlatlotw". 

(1>  UmsukTioR  Daauiw  With  Buoobt 
PBOcna.-«eetten    306    (3    UJB.C.    637)    la 


(1)  by  atrlklng  "BUDOrr"  and  Inaertlng 
In  Uau  thereof  "APPROPIUATIONS ".  and 

(3)  by  atrlklng  "the  Budget"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "Ap- 
proprlaUona". 

(jXl)  SecUon  307  (3  D3.C.  638)  U  amend- 
ed to  read  aa  f  oOowa: 

"aaraoui.  or  canAia  i  aaiaiATiow  to 
coMMiiiaaa  on  AmoraiATioiis 

"Sac.  307.  (a)  la  OaaaaAL.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provlalon  of  law  or  any  provl- 
alon  of  the  Standing  Rulea  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Rules  of  the  Bouse  of  RepreaentaUves. 
wbenercr  any  coounlttee  of  the  House  of 
RepreaentaUvea  or  the  Senate  reporU  a  bUl 
or  reaolution  that— 

"(1)  authortees  the  enactment  of  new 
budget  authority,  or 

"(3)  proTldea  spending  authority  of  a  type 
deacribed  in  aubparagraph  (A).  (B).  (C).  <D). 
or  (K)  of  section  401(c)(3). 
auch  bUl  or  reaolution  ahaU  be  immediately 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
Uona  of  the  House  or  the  Senate,  as  the  case 
maybe. 

"(b)  AMBraatBraa  Br  C^ioiiTTaB  oa  Ar- 
PBorauTioaa.— A  biU  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  ApproprlaUona  of  the  House  or 
the  Senate  under  aubaectlon  (a)  may  be  re- 
ported by  the  Committee— 

"(1)  in  the  caae  of  a  blU  or  reaoluUon  de- 
acribed In  lubaecUon  (aXl).  with  amend- 
ments that  would.  If  enacted  provide  new 
budget  authority  under  the  authorisations 
contained  in  the  blU  or  lotnt  resolution,  snd 
"(3)  In  the  caae  of  a  MU  or  Joint  reaolution 
deacribed  In  aubaectlon  (aK2),  with  amend- 
menU  that  would.  If  enacted.  Umlt  the 
tp^nMng  authority  provided  In  the  bUl  or 
reaolution  to  amounta  that  do  not  exceed 


(1)  by  striking  "(other  than  continuing  ap- 
proprlaUona)".  and 

(U)  by  striking  "fiscal  year"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal  period". 

(2)  Section  30«(bKl)  (2  U.8.C.  639(bKl))  Is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "flacal  year"  the  flrat  place 
It  appeara  and  inaertlng  bi  Ueu  thereof 
"t   >year  flacal  period"; 

(B)  by  inaertlng  "for  such  two-year  fiscal 
period"  after  "concurrent  reaolution  on  the 
budget";  and 

(C)  by  striking  "the  flacal  year  preceding 
such  fiscal  year"  and  inaertlng  in  Ueu  there- 
of "the  two-year  fiacal  period  preceding 
such  two-year  fiscal  period". 

(3)  SecUon  308(b)(3)  (3  UB.C.  63»(bK2))  is 
amended  by  striking  "the  Budget"  each 
place  It  appeara  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof 
' '  ApproprlaUona" . 

(4)  Section  308(c)  (3  UB.C.  639(c))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "Piva"  In  the  subeectlon 
heading  aitd  Inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "Six": 

(B>  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph 
(1)— 

(I)  by  striking  "each  fiscal  year"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "each  two-year  flacal 
period". 

(U)  by  striking  "period  of  5  fiscal  years" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "g-year 
period",  and 

(iii)  by  striking  "such  flacal  year"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "such  period";  and 

(C)  by  striking  "each  fiacal  year  In  such 
period"  each  place  It  appears  In  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (6)  and  Inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof 
"each  two-year  fiscal  period  in  such  O-year 
period". 

(1)  CoMrLxnoH  or  Acnoa  oa  ArraoraiA- 
TioR  Bills.- 

(1)  Section  309  (3  UB.C.  640)  la  amended 
to  read  aa  f  oUowa: 

"coMrLKTioN  or  Acnoa  oa  ArraoraiATioa 
anxa 

"Sac.  309.  On  or  before  September  30  of 
emch  odd-numbered  calendar  year,  the  Con- 
greas  shall  complete  action  on  all  appropria- 
tion btlta  (or  the  two-year  flacal  period  be- 
ginning on  October  1  of  that  year.". 

(3)  The  item  reUtlng  to  aection  309  In  the 
table  of  contenU  In  aection  Kb)  (2  UB.C. 
631  note)  la  amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 
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"Sec.  309.  Completion  of  acUon  on  appro- 
priation bUls.". 
(m)  RaooaciLiATioa  Paocaaa.— 
(1)  Section  310  (3  UB.C.641)  la  repealed. 
(3)  The  table  of  oontenU  in  aection  Kb)  (3 

UB.C.  631  note)  la  amended  by  atrlklng  the 

item  relating  to  aection  310. 
(n)  SacnoM  311  Ponrr  or  0«»«a.— 
(1)   SecUon   311(a)  (3  UB.C.   643(a))  la 

amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "for  a  flacal  year"  and  In- 
aertlng in  lieu  thereof  "for  a  two-year  flacal 
pertod": 

(B)  by  atrlklng  "such  flacal  year"  the  flrat. 
second,  and  third  placea  it  appeara  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "such  period": 

(C)  by  striking  "conc«irrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  such  flacal  year"  and  Inaert- 
big  In  Ueu  thereof  "  concurrent  reaolution 
on  the  budget  for  the  two-year  fiscal 
period";  and 

(D)  by  striking  "or.  in  the  Senate"  and  aU 
that  foUows  through  "such  subsection)". 

(3)  SecUon  311(b)  (3  UB.C.  643(b))  la 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "such  fiacal  year"  the  flrat 
place  It  appeara  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof 
"a  two-year  flacal  period";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "such  fiscal  year"  the 
aecond  place  it  appears  and  tnaerttitg  in  Ueu 
thereof  "such  two-year  flacal  period". 

(3)  SecUon  31Kc)  (2  UB.C.  643(0)  la 
amended  by  strikbig  "for  a  fls»l  year". 

(0)  Bills  PaoviDiao  New  Spaaonra  Ao- 
THoarrr.— 

(1)  SecUon  401(a)  (2  UB.C.  651(a))  la 
amended  by  striking  "fiscal  year"  and  in- 
aertlng in  lieu  thereof  "two-year  flacal 
period". 

(3)  SecUon  401(b)  (3  UB.C.  651(b))  la 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "during  the  calendar  year 
In"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  Inaertlng  in  lien 
thereof  "after  the  date  on",  and 

(B>  by  atrlklng  "flacal  year"  each  place  it 
appears  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiacal 
period". 

(3)  Section  401(dK3XA)  (3  UB.C. 
651(d)(3KA))  la  amended  by  atrlklng  "the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1986"  and  inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "De- 
cember 13. 1985". 

(p)  AMALTaia  Br  CTBO.— SecUon  403(a)  of 
the  Congreaaional  Budget  Act  of  1974  (3 
UB.C.  653(a))  la  amended— 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1) 
by  striking  "(except  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
proprlaUona of  each  House)". 

(2)  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  by  striking 
"flacal  year  In  which  It  is  to  become  effec- 
Uve  and  In  each  of  the  four  fiscal  years  fbl- 
lowlng  such  fiscal  year"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "two-year 
flacal  period  In  which  It  Is  to  become  effec- 
Uve  and  In  the  two  succeeding  two-year 
flacal  perioda". 

(q)  RaaciaaiOHS.— 

(1)  SecUon  1012(a)  (2  UB.C.  683(a))  is 
amended  by  strUlng  "flacal  year"  each  place 
It  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"two-year  flacal  period". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1013(a)  (2 
UB.C.  684(a))  is  amended  by  striking  "flacal 
year"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "two- 
year  fiscal  pertod". 

(3)  SecUon  1014(e)  (3  UB.C.  688(e))  is 
amended  by  striking  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appears  and  Inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof 
"two-year  fiacal  period". 
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SBC  «.  AHKNOMEmS  TO  HTLC  SI.  UNrTCO  flTATKS 
CODE. 

(a)  RaroBT8.-8ecUon  331  of  UUe  31. 
United  Statea  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inaertlng  "or  prior  two-year  flacal 
period,  aa  the  caae  may  be"  after  "prior 
flacal  year"  each  place  It  appeara  In  subaec- 
Uon  (a); 

(3)  by  atrlklng  "fiscal  years"  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  aubaectlon  (a)  and  inaertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "two-year  fiscal  periods";  and 

(3)  by  Inaertlng  "or  prior  two-year  fiacal 
period,  as  the  case  may  be."  after  "prior 
flacal  year"  each  place  it  appeara  in  subsec- 
Uons  (b)  and  (c). 

(b)  Damrmoa.— 

(1)  Section  1102  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"^  IIM.  Two-ycu-  flMml  period 

"In  aU  matters  of  accounts,  receipts,  ex- 
penditures, estimates,  and  appropriations— 

"(1)  there  shaU  be.  through  September  SO. 
1987,  a  fiacal  year  of  the  United  SUtes  com- 
mencing on  October  1  of  each  year  and 
ending  on  September  30  of  the  foUowlng 
year,  and 

"(2)  there  shaU  be,  beginning  on  October 
1.  1987,  a  two-year  fiscal  period  of  the 
United  Statea  beginning  on  October  1  of 
each  odd-numbered  year  and  ending  on  Sep- 
tember '*0  of  the  succeeding  odd-numbered 
year. 

"Accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditures  re- 
quired under  law  to  be  published  each  year 
ahaU  be  publlahed  for  the  flacal  year  or  two- 
year  fiacal  period,  aa  the  caae  may  be.". 

(3)  The  analysis  of  chapter  11  of  UUe  31. 
United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  item  relating  to  section  1102  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing  new  item: 
"1102.  Two-year  fiacal  period.". 

(c)  BUDOCT  CtoLiRC— SecUon  1103  of  UUe 
31.  United  SUtes  Code,  la  amended— 

(1)  by  inaertlng  "or  two-year  fiscal  period, 
as  the  caae  may  be."  after  "fiacal  year";  and 

(3)  by  inaertlng  "or  period"  after  "that 
year". 

(d)  BuwsT  AND  ArPHoraiATiORS  Adthor- 
ITT  or  THE  PaasiDDTT.— Section  1104  of  title 
31,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subaecUon  (b)  by  striking  the  third 
sentence,  and 
(3)  in  aubaecUon  (c)— 

(A)  by  inaertlng  "or  prior  two-year  fiacal 
period,  aa  the  caae  may  be."  after  "fiscal 
year",  and 

(B)  by  striking  "and  on  the  Budget". 

(e)  BuDGKT  Coirmrrs  and  StmussiOR  to 
TBX  CoRcaass.- 

(1)  So  much  of  section  1105(a)  of  title  31, 
United  SUtes  Code,  as  precedes  paragraph 
(1)  thereof  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  On  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  after 
the  day  on  which  the  first  session  of  a  Con- 
greas  convenes,  the  President  shaU  transmit 
to  the  Congreas.  the  budget  for  the  two-year 
fiacal  period  beginning  on  October  1  of  such 
calendar  year.  The  budget  transmitted 
under  this  subaecUon  shaU  Include  the 
Prealdent's  Budget  Meaaage.  summary  daU 
and  text,  and  supporting  detail.  The  budget 
ahaU  set  forth  In  such  form  and  detail  as 
the  President  may  determine—". 

(2)  SecUon  llOS(aKS)  of  title  31.  United 
SUtea  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "the 
fiacal  year  for  which  the  budget  is  submit- 
ted and  the  4  fiscal  years  after  that  year" 
and  inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "the  two-year 
flacal  period  for  which  the  budget  is  submit- 
ted and  the  two  auoceedlng  two-year  fiacal 
periods". 

(3)  Section  1105(aK6)  of  UUe  31,  United 
SUtes  Code,  U  ameiuled  by  atrlklng  "the 
flacal  year  for  which  the  budget  la  submit- 


ted and  the  4  flacal  yeara  after  that  year" 
and  inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  two-year 
flacal  period  for  which  the  budget  is  submit- 
ted and  the  two  succeeding  two-year  fiscal 
periods". 

(4)  Paragraphs  (7),  (8),  and  (9)  of  section 
1105(a)  of  title  31,  United  SUtes  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
It  appears  and  inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof 
"two-year  fiacal  period". 

(5)  Section  1105(aK12)  of  UUe  31.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  "the 
fiscal  year"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  two-year  fiacal  period",  and 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  striking  "4 
fiscal  yean  after  that  year"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "two  succeeding  two-year  fiscal 
periods". 

(6)  Section  1105(aK13)  of  title  31.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "the 
fiscal  year"  and  inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof 
"two-year  fiscal  period". 

(7)  Section  1105(aK14)  of  title  31.  United 
SUtea  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  "that 
year"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "that 
two-year  fiscal  period". 

(8)  Section  1105(a)<16)  of  Utle  31,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "the 
fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  two-year  fiacal  period". 

(9)  Section  1105(aX17)  of  title  31,  United 
SUtes  C^ode,  is  amended  by  striking  "fiscal 
year"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal  period". 

(10)  Paragraphs  (18)  and  (19)  of  section 
1105(a)  of  tiUe  31,  United  SUtes  Code,  are 
amended— 

(  I)  by  striking  "the  prior  fiscal  year"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  prior  two-year  fiscal  period"; 

(B)  by  striking  "that  year"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "that 
period". 

(11)  SecUon  1105(a)  of  tlUe  31.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sen- 
tence: 

"By  January  15  of  each  even-numbered 
year,  the  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  any  revisions  the  President  may 
desire  to  make  In  the  Budget  transmitted  in 
the  previous  year.". 

(f)  ESTIMATID   EZPKRDrrURXS   or   Lbcisla- 

Tivi  ARD  JvmciKL  Brarchxs.— Section 
1105(b)  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  "each  year"  and  inaert- 
lng in  lieu  thereof  "each  even-numbered 
year". 

(g)  RacOimXRDATIONS  TO  Mket  Estimatid 

DanciKRCiEs.— Section  1105(c)  of  Utle  31. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  'fiscal  year  for"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"two-year  fiscal  period  for"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  current  two-year  fiacal 
period,  as  the  case  may  be."  after  "ctirrent 
fiscal  year";  and 

(3)  by  strilting  "that  year"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "that  period". 

(h)  Statkmxrt  With  Rispbct  to  Ckrtair 
CHAHCES.-Section  1105(d)  of  title  31. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
"fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"two-year  fiscal  period". 

(1)  Camtal  Irvbtmimt  Aralysis.- Sec- 
Uon 1105(eKl)  of  UUe  31.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "ensuUig  fiscal 
year"  in  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "two-year 
fiscal  period  to  which  such  budget  relates". 

(J)  Maxikum  Dancrr  Amourt.— Section 
1105(f)  of  UUe  31.  United  Statea  Code.  Is  re- 
pealed. 


(k)  SurPLBfaRTAL  Budckt  EsmiATaa  arb 
CHARcaa.— 

(1)  SecUon  1106(a)  of  UUe  31.  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1) 
by  striking  "for  the  fiacal  year  for  which 
the  budget  is"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"most  recently",  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  "that 
fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"the  two-year  flacal  period  to  which  that 
budget  relates"; 

(C)  In  paragraph  (2)— 

(1)  by  striking  "4  fiscal  years"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "4-year  period",  and 

(U)  by  striking  "fiscal  year  for  which  the 
budget  la  submitted"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "two-year  fiacal  period  to  whi<^ 
that  budget  relates". 

(D)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(1)  by  striking  "future  fiscal  years"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "future  two-year 
fiscal  periods":  and 

(U)  by  striking  "fiscal  year  for  which  the 
budget  is  submitted"  and  inaertlng  in  Ueu 
thereof  "two-year  fiscal  period  to  which 
that  budget  relates". 

(2)  SecUon  1106(b)  of  UUe  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  budget  is  submit- 
ted" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  two- 
year  fiscal  period  to  which  the  budget  most 
recently  submitted  under  secUon  1105(a)  re- 
lates". 

(3)  SubaecUon  (c)  of  section  1106  of  UUe 
31.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  repealed. 

(1)  CTUKBERT  PEOGKAMS  ARD  ACTIVITUES  E8- 

miATaa.- 

(1)  SecUon  1109(a)  of  UUe  31.  United 
SUtes  C^ode,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "On  or  before  the  first 
Monday  after  January  3  of  each  year  (on  or 
before  February  S  in  1986)"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "At  the  same  time  that  the 
President  submits  the  budget  for  a  two-year 
fiscal  period  under  secUon  1105"; 

(B)  by  striking  "the  foUowing  fiacal  year" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "such  two-year 
fiscal  period";  and 

(C)  by  striking  "during  that  year"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "during  that  period". 

(2)  SecUon  1109(b)  of  title  31,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "odd- 
numbered  calendar"  after  "each". 

(m)  YiAB- Ahead  Rbqitest8  roa  AuxHoaix- 

IRG  IXGISLATIOR.- 

(1)  SecUon  1110  of  UUe  31.  United  Statea 
Ck>de.  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  Tbar-ahxao"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Advarcx"  in  the  secUon 
heading. 

(B)  by  striking  "fiscal  year"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal  period",  and 

(C)  by  striking  "year  before  the  year  in 
which  the  fiscal  year  begins"  and  inserting 
"second  calendar  year  preceding  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  the  two-year  fiacal  period 
begins".] 

(3)  The  table  of  aecUons  of  chapter  11  of 
title  31.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  the  iton  relating  to  secUon  1110 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  item: 

"1110.  Advance  requesU  for  authorizing  leg- 
islation.", 
(n)  Fiscal,  Budget,  ard  PaooaAM  Irtobma- 
TioN.— Section  1112(cX3)  of  UUe  31,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  atrlklng  "and  on 
the  Budget". 

(O)    BXTDOET    iRTOaifATIOR    (HI    C^ORBULnRO 

Ssavicaa.— SubaecUons  (a)  and  (b)  of  secUon 
1114  of  title  31,  United  SUtes  Code,  are 
each  amended— 
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(1)  by  itrlUnf  The"  umI  iiiMrtliic  to  U«i 
tlMraof  "For  MCh  two-year  flaoal  period, 
the",  and 

<J)  by  strlklnc  "e«ch  ye*r"  e«sh  plMX  It 
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(p)  AmicATioii  or  AFr«ormiATioiii.-aec- 
UoB  IMKc)  of  UUe  ai.  United  Statca  Code. 
!■  anMiMtod — 

(1)  by  ittlktac  "a  regular,  annual"  and  tn- 
■ertliw  to  Ueu  thereof  "an":  and 

(S)  by  atrlklnc  "ftocal  year"  and  Inaertlnc 
In  Ueu  thereof  "two-year  ftecal  period". 

(q)  Ub  or  Foanai  CHarr».-Aectlon  ISM 
of  Utle  SI.  UnltMl  States  Code.  >■  amended 
by  itriktiw  "annually"  and  Inaertlnc  In  Ueu 
thereof  "MennlaUy".  

(r)  Tuvaom  um  Mrbb  Snvicn.— 
Section  ISM  of  Utle  SI.  United  SUtee  Code, 
la  amended  by  Inaertlnc  ".  two-year  ftocal 
period."  after  "ftacal  year"  each  place  It  ap- 


(B)  Paccouu  FOB  Usonra  OauoATion.— 
Section  ISSKb)  of  Utle  SI.  United  Statea 
Code,  ia  amended  by  atrlklnc  "annual"  and 
tMrnutbrn  to  Ueu  thereof  "biennial". 

(t>  Ovncuu  CoirrKOLLiNO  ArpoKTioM- 
MBRS.— Section  1513  of  UUe  31.  United 
Statea  Code.  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  atrlklnc  "fiscal  year"  each  place  It 
appcan  and  liMertlnc  to  lieu  thereof  "two- 
year  fls    '  period";  and 

(2)  by  strlklnc  "entire  year"  and  Inaertlnc 
In  lieu  thereo'  "entire  two-year  fiscal 
period". 

(u)  ABiuanmn  Baiwian  Avtbopbia- 
nom.— SecUon  1534  of  Utle  31.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striUnc  "fiscal 
year"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inaertlnc  to 
Ueu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal  period". 

(V)  PiociMnut  roa  Aptbopkiatiom  Ac- 
t3uvtn%  Atailablb  roa  Daruiiii  PBtiooa.— 

(1)  Section  lS52<a)  of  UUe  31.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  para- 
graplw  (1)  and  (3)  and  inaertlnc  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlnc  new  paragraphs: 

"(1)  The  obUcatcd  balance  Is  transferred— 

"(A)  for  any  flacal  year  commenclnc  on  or 
after  October  1.  1976  and  before  October  1. 
IM7.  on  September  30  of  the  second  fiscal 
year  after  the  period  of  availability  ends; 
and 

"(B)  for  any  two-year  fiscal  period  com- 
menclnc on  or  after  October  1.  1M7.  on  Sep- 
tember 30  of  the  second  calendar  year  be- 
glnnlnc  »fter  the  two-year  fiscal  period  for 
which  the  appropriation  Is  available  (or  ob- 
Ucatlon. 

to  an  appropriaUon  account  of  the  agency 
reapoMible  for  paying  the  obllcatlon. 
AmounU  transferred  from  aU  appropriation 
accounts  for  the  same  ceneral  purpose  are 
merged  to  the  account  for  paying  obllga- 


"(2)  The  unobligated  balance  Is  withdrawn 
at  the  end  of  the  period  of  avaUabUlty  for 
obligation  and  reverts  to  the  Treasury  or,  if 
derived  only  from  a  special  or  trust  fund 
and  not  otherwise  provided,  reverts  to  the 
fund  from  which  derived.  The  withdrawal 
ahaU  be  made  not  later  than— 

"(A)  for  any  fiscal  year  commenclnc  on  or 
after  October  1.  1970.  and  ending  before  Oc- 
tober 1.  1987.  the  November  15  occurring 
after  the  period  of  avallabUlty  ends:  and 

"(B)  for  any  two-year  fiscal  period  com- 
mencing on  or  after  October  1.  19871.  No- 
vember 15  of  the  first  even-numbered  year 
CTiVfTK*"  foUowlng  the  end  of  the  two-year 
flKal  period  In  which  the  period  of  avaU- 
abUlty (or  obligation  ends. 
When  the  head  of  the  agency  decides  that 
part  of  a  withdrawn  unobligated  balance  Is 
nqulred  to  pay  obligations  and  make  ad- 


juatmanta.  that  part  may  be  restored  to  the 
appropriate  account.". 

(3)  SecUon  15ft3(c)  of  UUe  31.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or 
two-year  fiscal  period,  as  the  case  may  be." 
after  "fiscal  year". 

(3)  SecUon  1553(d)  of  tiUe  31.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  "3d 
complete  fiscal  year  after  the  fiscal  year" 
and  toacrttog  to  lieu  thereo(  "two-year  (lacal 
period  after  the  two-year  fiscal  period". 

(w>  Rgnaw  or  ArraopaiATioii  Aocooirrs.— 
SecUon  1554  of  tiUe  31.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  striking  "fiscal"  each  place  It 
appears.  „ 

(X)  WmomAWAL  or  Uwobuoatsb  Bal- 
AiR:B.-SecUon  1555  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  "3  con- 
•ecuUve  flacal  years"  and  inserting  Ui  lieu 
thereof  "a  fuU  two-year  fiscal  period". 

(y)  Asjusmio  Aocooirrs.— Section  393(Kd) 
of  UUe  31.  United  SUtea  Code.  U  amended 
by  striking  "fiscal  year"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "two-year 
fiscal  period". 

SIC    t.    Tm*    AND    STVUt    OT    AFPROPIUATION 
ACT8. 

(a)  IM  OsmaAL.— Section  105  of  Utle  1. 
United  SUtea  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

1 1M.  TTTIB  AND  mrU  or  AfTBOPmiATION  Acn 

"(a)  The  style  and  UUe  of  all  AcU  making 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Oov- 
emment  shall  be  as  follows:  An  Act  making 
appropriations  (here  Insert  the  object)  (or 
the  two-year  fiscal  period  ending  September 
30  (here  Uiaert  the  odd-numbered  calendar 
year.).'. 

b)  AU  AcU  making  regular  appropria- 
tkXM  for  the  support  of  the  Oovemment 
shaU  be  enacted  for  a  two-year  fiscal  period. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
■two-year  fiscal  period'  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  In  section  3(8)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (2  use.  622(8)).". 

(b)  Erracrrva  Dats.- The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  »a)  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  AcU  making  appropriations 
for  the  support  of  the  Oovemment  for  any 
two-year  fiscal  period  commencing  on  or 
after  October  1.  1987. 

SIC  (.  TUMINATION  Or  BUDGCT  COMMrrfKBS 
AND  TIUNWEB  OT  PIWCTIONS  TO 
THB  APPBOPBIATION8  COMMrTTEKS 

(a)  TiBiaiiATioii  or  Buogbt  Coioiittkbs.— 
The  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUllves  are  terminat- 
ed. 

(b)  Sbhatb.— 

(1)  The  membership  of  the  Committee  on 
ApproprlaUons  of  the  Senate  shall  consist 

o'-  .     ^ 

(A)  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  from  each  of  the  committees 
listed  in  paragraph  2  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate:  and 

(B)  two  other  members,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  designated  as  the  chairman  and  one  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

The  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions may  not  serve  as  the  chairman  or 
ranking  minority  member  of  any  committee 
listed  in  paragraph  2  of  rule  XXV. 

(2KA)  The  table  contained  In  paragraph 
3(a)  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Item  for  the  Committee  on  ApproprUtlons. 

(B)  Paragraph  1  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subparagraph  (e)  and  redeslg- 
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natlng  subparagraphs  (f)  through  (p)  as 
subparagraphs  (e)  through  (n).  respectively. 
(C)  Subparagraph  (b)  of  paragraph  1  of 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  la  amended  to  read  as  followc 

"(bXl)  CommkKk—  mm  AMrofriatloM.  to 
which  committee  shaU  be  referred  aU  pro- 
posed leglslaUon.  messagea.  peUtlons.  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
following  subjects: 

"(A)  Concurrent  resolutions  on  the  budget 
(as  defined  In  section  3(aH4)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974)  and  all  other 
matters  required  to  be  referred  to  that  com- 
mittee under  titles  III  and  IV  of  that  Act, 
and  messagea.  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  thereto. 

"(B)  Appropriation  of  the  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  Oovemment. 

"(C)  Rescission  of  appropriaUons  con- 
tained in  appropriation  AcU  (referred  to  In 
section  105  of  UUe  1.  United  States  Code). 

"(D)  The  amount  of  new  spending  author- 
ity described  In  section  401(cK2)  (A)  and  (B) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
which  Is  to  be  effective  for  a  fiscal  year. 

"(E)  New  spending  authority  described  In 
section  401(cK3>(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  provided  In  bills  and  res- 
olutions referred  to  the  committee  under 
section  401(bK2)  of  that  Act  (but  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  secUon  40I(bH3)  of  that 
Act). 
"(2)  Such  committee  shall  have  the  duty— 
"(A)  to  report  the  matters  required  to  be 
reported  by  It  under  UUes  III  and  IV  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974: 

"(B)  to  make  continuing  studies  of  the 
effect  on  budget  ouUays  of  relevant  existing 
and  proposed  legislation  and  to  report  the 
resulte  of  such  studies  to  the  Senate  on  a  re- 
curring basis; 

"(C)  to  request  and  evaluate  continuing 
studies  of  tax  expenditures,  to  devise  meth- 
ods of  coordinating  tax  expenditures,  poU- 
cles,  and  programs  with  direct  budget  out- 
lays, and  to  report  the  resulU  of  such  stud- 
ies to  the  Senate  on  a  recurring  basis;  and 

"(D)  to  review,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the 
conduct  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
of  Its  functions  and  duUea.". 
(c)  Honss  OF  Rira«8DrrATivM.— 

(1)  The  Jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  the  House  of 
RepieaenUtives  Is  transferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtlves. 

(2)  The  membership  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  shall  consist  of— 

(A)  the  chairman  and  ranking  member  of 
each  standing  committee  of  the  House  with 
the  authority  to  report  legislation  authoris- 
ing appropriations;  and 

(B)  two  other  members,  one  of  whom  shall 
serve  as  chairman  and  one  of  whom  shaU 
serve  as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  ApproprUUons. 

SBC  7.  balanced  BUDGET  AND  BMEBCENCY  DETI- 
Crr  CONTBOL  ACT. 

(a)  RiTBAL  or  SaouasTaATiOH  Mbcha- 
NisM.-Part  C  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Control  Act  of  1985  (2  UAC. 
901  et  seq.)  ia  repealed. 

(b)  RzTBAL  or  MAxntuif  DKncrr 
Aiiooirrs.— 

(1)  For  provisions  eliminating  references 
to  maximum  deficit  amounU  In  the  0)n- 
gressional  Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974,  see  the  amendmenU  made 
by  section  3  of  this  Act. 
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(2)  SecUon  971(b)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1974 
(2  U.S.C.  621  note)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "SOKD,  302(f),  S04(b), 
310(d),  310(g),  and  311(a)"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "303(f)  and  311(a)".  and 

(B)  by  striking  the  second  sentence. 

SIC  S.  STATfTORY  LIUrT  ON  PUBLIC  DEBTT. 

(a)  Repeal.- Section  SlOl  of  UUe  31. 
United  SUtes  Code.  U  repealed. 

(b)  CtmroKmiMO  Crakoe.— Rule  XLIX  of 
the  Rulea  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUvea 
Is  repealed. 

SBC  •.  irrEcnvE  date. 

Sac.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shaU  take 
effect  on  the  fU^t  day  of  the  One  Hun- 
dredth 0>ngTess. 

SBC.  IS.  FISCAL  YEAR  IWT. 

Sac.  9.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  2.  3.  4.  and  5  of  this  Act  and  the 
amendmenU  made  by  such  sections,  the 
provisions  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974  (as  such 
provisions  were  in  effect  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  conciurent  resolutions  on 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1  1986,  bills  and  resolutions  provid- 
ing new  budget  authority  or  new  spending 
authori..  for  such  fiscal  year,  bUU  and  reso- 
lutions authorizing  the  enactment  of  new 
budget  authority  for  such  fiscal  year,  the  re- 
scission and  deferral  of  budget  authority  for 
such  fiscal  year,  and  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  for  such  fiscal  year. 

Fiscal  PaocEOURES  RBroRM  Act 

Purpose:  To  increase  the  efficiency  of 
Congress  to  formulating  and  executing 
fiscal  poUcy  decisions  including  budget  reso- 
lution deliberations  and  appropriations  leg- 
islation, and  to  remove  existing  procedural 
ImpedlmenU  to  legislative  policy  making  in 
general. 

Approach:  The  blU  attempts  to  promote 
efficiency  by  (1)  increasing  centralization  of 
responsibility  for  fiscal  policy  decisions 
within  the  Congress,  (2)  reducing  the 
number  of  Congressional  layers  In  the  fiscal 
policy  decision  making  process,  and  (3) 
eliminating  exUtlng  arbitrary  procedural 
rules  which  act  to  delay  leglslaUve  policy 
action. 

Strtictural  reforms:  Reconstltutlon  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. Membership  to  t>e  composed  of  exist- 
ing chairman  and  ranking  member,  plus  the 
chairmen  and  ranking  members  of  aU  exist- 
ing committees  with  jurisdiction  over  appro- 
priated and/or  entitlement  spending. 

Elimination  of  Senate  and  House  Budget 
Committees. 

Procedural  reforms:  Structuring  the  con- 
gressional budget  and  appropriations  proc- 
esses on  a  two  year,  rather  than  an  annual 


Vesting  of  Budget  Act  responslbUltles,  in- 
cluding the  responsibility  for  reporting  a 
congressional  budget  resolution,  with  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  two 
Houses. 

Sequential  referral  of  aU  leglslaUon  au- 
thorizing appropriations  or  modifying  enU- 
tlement  programs  in  either  House  to  the 
ApproprlaUons  Committees. 

Combining  leglslaUve  language  with  re- 
spect to  program  authorizaUons  and  appro- 
priations in  a  single  bUl,  with  appropriations 
being  added  to  authorizations  during  se- 
quential referral,  prior  to  reporting  for  floor 
conslderaUon. 


SUtutes  repealed:  Budget  Act  provisions 
providing  for  reconcillaUon. 

Budget  Act  provisions  providing  for  "max- 
imum deficit  amounU",  and  aU  other  provi- 
sions of  Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs.  except 
provisions  which  strengthen  pre-Oramm- 
Rudman-HoUlngs  Budget  Act  poinU  of 
order. 

The  sUtutory  Ibnlt  on  the  pubUc  debt. 

Explanation  and  commenU:  The  responsl- 
bUlty  of  the  appropriations  committees  for 
fiscal  policy  In  general,  and  spending  deci- 
sions in  partictilar,  would  be  greatly  en- 
hanced. In  recognition  of  that  fact,  the 
membership  of  the  appropriations  commit- 
tees would  be  reconstituted  to  vest  this  In- 
creased decision  making  responslblUty  In 
the  hands  of  those  who  would  have  to  con- 
tend, most  directly,  with  the  poUcy  impUca- 
tions  of  those  decisions. 

All  legislation  which  Included  either  an 
authorization  of  appropriations,  or  a  direct 
spendlnc  authorization,  once  reported  from 
an  authorizing  committee,  would  be  sequen- 
tiaUy  referred  to  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees for  further  action.  Legislation 
which  did  not  contain  spending  authoriza- 
tions would  continue  to  be  reported  directly 
to  the  floor. 

Upon  sequential  referral,  the  appropria- 
tions committees  would  be  resi>onslble  for 
adding  appropriations  language  direcUy  to 
authorizing  legislation.  Such  language 
would  be  confined  to  the  purpose  of  appro- 
priating budget  authority.  The  appropria- 
tions provided  could  not  exceed  authorized 
levels  and  could  not  materiaUy  change  au- 
thr>rizatlons.  The  appropriations  commlt- 
teea  would  be  under  no  obligation  to  fund 
any  program  or  report  any  legislation  re- 
ceived through  sequential  referral. 

In  those  instances  where  the  legislation 
referred  to  the  appropriations  committees 
contained  entitlement  language,  or  modified 
existing  enUUement,  language,  the  appro- 
priations committees  would  be  permitted  to 
make  modifications  to  such  Uuiguage,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  reduce  antici- 
pated spending  vmder  such  programs.  Thus, 
entitlement  authorizations  would  not  be 
covered  by  protections  against  programatic 
changes  provided  for  authorizations  subject 
to  appropriations. 

By  vesting  this  combination  of  authority 
and  responsibility  in  the  appropriations 
committees,  a  number  of  efficiencies  would 
be  achieved.  First,  decision  making  would  be 
centralized.  All  legislation  prioritizing,  au- 
thorizing, or  funding  the  activities  of  gov- 
ernment, would  flow  through  a  single  com- 
mittee. Second,  those  charged  with  prioritiz- 
ing spending  dieclslons  would  also  have  pri- 
mary responslbUlty  for  aUocatlng  funding. 
Third,  authorizations  and  appropriations 
would  flow  to  the  floor  In  a  single  legislative 
measure. 

By  centralizing  congressional  flacal  poUcy 
decision  making  in  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees, most  of  the  beneflU  of  reconcilia- 
tion can  be  achieved  without  resorting  to 
the  jurisdictional  incursions  associated  with 
reconcUlatlon.  AU  appropriated  spending 
and  aU  entitlement  spending  wlU  pass 
through  the  appropriations  committees 
which  wUl  have  set  two-year  targeU  with 
which  such  spending  must  conform.  There- 
fore, to  the  extent  that  programatic  reduc- 
tions are  required,  the  decisions  to  make 
such  reductions— and  more  Importantly— 
the  decisions  as  to  which  programs  must  be 
reduced.  wlU  no  longer  be  primarily  shaped 
by  a  panel  with  no  responslblUty  for  the 
policy  ImpUcatlons  of  those  decisions. 


By  Mr.  ORASSLEY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Habkut): 
S.  1363.  A  bill  to  provide  for  modlfl- 
(sttion  of  the  voluntary  agreement  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  State  of  Iowa 
imder  section  218  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  provide  for  coverage  of  cer- 
tain policemen  and  firemen;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

modification  of  agreememt  for  social  sbcu- 
rity  (average  foe  certain  poucemeii  aim 


•  Mr.  ORASSLEY.  BCr.  President.  I 
rise  today  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
colleague  from  Iowa,  Senator  Haskiii, 
to  introduce  legislation  which,  if 
passed,  will  permit  the  State  of  Iowa 
to  validate  earnings  of  police  and  fire- 
men in  certain  Iowa  municipalities 
which  were  erroneously  reported  to 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Program. 
This  legislation  would  also  permit 
future  coverage  of  those  employees 
under  the  system. 

Under  terms  of  this  legislation,  the 
State  of  Iowa  will  be  able  to  validate 
past  contributions  to  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Program  for  service 
performed  in  policemen's  or  firemen's 
positions  which  were  required  by  the 
Iowa  code  to  be  covered,  during  the 
same  peri(xl  in  which  Social  Security 
contributions  were  being  withheld,  by 
a  municipal  retirement  system. 

The  Social  Security  contributions 
for  these  employees  were  made  invalid 
as  a  consequence  of  an  Iowa  Supreme 
Court  decision.  City  of  Waverly  versus 
Iowa  Department  of  Job-  Service, 
handed  down  March  19. 1986,  in  which 
the  court  held  that  if  a  municipality 
had  an  organized  police  and  fire  de- 
partment it  was  required  by  Iowa  law 
to  provide  a  pension  for  those  i>oIice- 
men.  Because  the  agreement  between 
the  State  of  Iowa  and  the  Federal 
Oovemment  with  respect  to  Iowa's 
participation  in  the  Social  Security 
Program  stipulated  that  any  employ- 
ees covered  by  a  public  pension  pro- 
gram would  be  exempted  from  partici- 
pation in  the  Social  Security  Program, 
this  Iowa  Supreme  Court  decision  had 
the  effect  of  invalidating  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  system  that  these  munici- 
iMlities  and  their  police  and  fire  de- 
partment employees  had  been  making 
and,  at  least  as  far  as  the  S<xdal  Secu- 
rity Administration  is  concerned,  plac- 
ing them  out  of  the  Social  Security 
Program. 

If  this  legislation  becomes  law,  the 
methodology  for  determining  whether 
these  employees  would  remain  in  the 
Social  Security  system  or  get  out 
would  be  determined  between  the 
State  of  Iowa  and  each  affected  mu- 
nicipality. The  decision  made  would 
embrace  all  affected  employees  of  a 
particular  municipality;  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  some  employees  of  a  mu- 
nicipality to  stay  in  the  system  and  for 
some  to  get  out.  Furthermore,  once 
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the  dedalon  is  made,  the  policemen 
and  firemen  In  particular  affected 
dtlea  and  towm  will  be  either  In.  or 
out,  of  the  Federal  Social  Security 
system:  Pait  contributions  to  the 
system  will  be  validated  and  the  em- 
plojrees  wlU  remain  In  the  system 
henceforth:  or  past  contributions  will 
be  returned  to  the  employees  and  em- 
ployers and  no  fiirther  contributions 
will  be  made.  In  order  for  the  State  of 
Iowa  to  modify  its  acreement  with  the 
FMeral  Oovemment  so  as  to  validate 
past  contrlbutlooB.  the  SUte  must 
have  paid  to  the  Federal  Oovemment 
the  Social  Security  contributions  re- 
qulf«d  for  thoae  employees  over  the 
time  to  be  covered  under  Social  Securi- 
ty.    . 

Mr.  President,  at  present,  in  the 
event  of  dlsabiUty.  death,  or  retire- 
ment, those  affected  by  this  sltuaUon. 
even  though  they  may  have  contribut- 
ed to  the  Social  Security  system,  will 
not  be  eligible  for  the  benefits  for 
which  they  thought  they  qualified.  I 
believe  that  this  legislation,  when  it 
beeomt  law.  will  eliminate  the 
preaoit  uncertainty  which  the  in- 
volved munldpiditles  and  their  police 
and  fire  employees  face  with  respect 
to  the  Social  Seciulty  benefits  for 
which  particular  employees  might  be 
eligible. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  municipalities  in 
question,  and  the  bill,  be  printed  in 
theRaooKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbookd.  as  follows: 

8.1363 
Be  U  enacted  by  Ou  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
tUvreaenUttves    of   the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congreu  oMtembled, 
sacnoN  I.  iHMNncATioN  or  ACRSBMBwr  wrni 

IOWA   TO    nWVtOB   COVBRACB    FOB 
CBSTAIM  POUCKMBN  AND  nSBMCN. 

NotwlthsUUMUns  aubMCtlon  (dXSXA)  of 
section  318  of  the  SocUl  Security  Act  mod 
the  references  thereto  In  subsections  (dXl) 
snd  (dX3)  of  such  section  318.  the  scr«e- 
moit  with  the  8ste  of  Iowa  heretofore  en- 
tered Into  pumuuit  to  such  section  318  may. 
St  any  time  prior  to  January  1.  1M9.  be 
modlfled  pursuant  to  subsection  (cK4)  of 
such  section  318  so  as  to  apply  to  services 
performed  in  policemen's  or  firemen's  post 
Uons  required  to  be  covered  by  a  retirement 
system  pursuant  to  section  410.1  of  the  Iowa 
Code  as  In  effect  on  July  1.  1953.  If  the 
State  of  Iowa  has  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  paid  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  respect 
to  any  of  the  services  performed  in  such  po- 
sltktna.  the  sums  prescribed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (eKl)  of  such  section  318  (as  In 
effect  on  December  31. 19M.  with  respect  to 
pajmenU  due  with  respect  to  wases  paid  on 
or  before  such  date). 
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X.  Slavics  TO  SB  COVERKD. 

Motwlttistandins  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  sectloo  318  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (as  so  redestgnated  by  section  0OO3(c  Ml) 
of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  19M).  any  modification  in  the  agreement 
with  the  State  of  Iowa  under  section  1  shall 
be  made  effective  with  respect  to— 


(1)  all  services  performed  In  any  police- 
men's  or  firemen's  position  to  which  the 
modification  relates  on  or  after  January  1. 
1987.  and 

(3)  all  services  performed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion before  January  1.  1987.  with  respect  to 
which  the  State  of  Iowa  has  paid  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  the  sums  prescribed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (ex  1)  of  such  section 
318  (as  In  effect  on  December  31.  1986.  with 
respect  to  paymenU  due  with  respect  to 
wases  paid  on  or  before  such  date)  at  the 
time  or  times  established  pursuant  to  such 
subsection  (ex  1 ).  If  and  to  the  extent  that— 

(A)  on  refund  of  the  sums  so  paid  has 
been  obtained,  or 

(B)  a  refund  of  part  or  all  of  the  sums  so 
paid  has  been  obtained  but  the  SUte  of 
Iowa  repays  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury the  amount  of  such  refund  within  90 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  modifica- 
tion la  agreed  to  by  the  State  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Servioea. 

Cmss  AFrscTSD  bt  low*  Social  Sbcuruk 
Lboislatioh 

Alcona.  Bettendorf.  Colfax.  Creaco.  Cres- 
ton.  Eagle  Orove.  Eldora.  Palrfleld,  Ham- 
burg. Hawarden.  Missouri  VaUey.  Monticel- 
lo.  Mount  Pleasant.  Nevada.  Waukon.  West 
Union  and  possibly.  Red  Oak.  and  Dyers- 
vlUe.« 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  Join  with  my  colleague  from  Iowa. 
Senator  Oeassliy,  In  offering  legisla- 
tion which  will  correct  a  problem 
fa  ing  several  Iowa  communities  con- 
cerning Social  Security  coverage  for 
their  police  and  fire  personnel. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  devel- 
oped as  a  result  of  a  1986  decision  by 
the  Iowa  Supreme  Court  In  the  case  of 
the  City  of  Waverly  versus  Iowa  De- 
partment of  Job  Service.  The  c»urt 
held  that  those  communities,  under  a 
1953  State  law,  were  deemed  to  have 
established  disability  and  retirement 
plans  for  their  police  and  fire  person- 
nel, and  thus  were  exempt  from  Social 
Security  System,  even  though  these 
communities  had  failed  to  establish 
their  own  Individual  retirement  sys- 
tems. The  effect  of  this  decision  was  to 
Invalidate  the  Social  Security  contri- 
butions of  18  Iowa  municipalities  and 
their  public  safety  employees.  Thus, 
these  Iowa  communities  have  been  er- 
roneously paying  Into  the  Social  Secu- 
rity System,  and  their  police  and  fire 
personnel,  who  believed  they  were  cov- 
ered under  Social  Sectirity.  find  them- 
selves without  any  retirement  plans  at 
aU. 

Currently,  this  situation  has  left 
these  communities  with  only  one 
option— to  request  a  refund  of  these 
contributions  from  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  and  return  them  to 
their  employees.  Our  bill  would  grant 
these  communities  an  alternative.  It 
would  allow  the  State-designated 
agency,  the  Iowa  Public  Employees 
Retirement  System,  to  modify  its 
agreement  with  these  municipalities  In 
order  to  let  them  decide  If  they  would 
lllte  to  stay  In  the  Social  Security 
System  or  not. 


Under  oiu-  bill,  if  a  mimldpallty  de- 
cides to  Join  the  Social  Security 
System,  all  of  these  municipalities' 
employees  would  have  their  past  con- 
tributions validated,  thus  permitting 
them  to  remain  In  the  Social  Security 
program  henceforth.  If  a  municipality 
decided  not  to  Join  the  system,  all  of 
their  employees'  contributions  would 
be  refunded,  and  the  employees  and 
employers  would  no  longer  contribute 
to  the  Social  Security  system.  In  other 
words,  this  bill  would  not  mandate 
coverage,  but  would  simply  allow  those 
who  want  to  continue  imder  the  Social 
Security  system  to  do  so. 

This  legislation  was  developed  in 
consulUtlon  with  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  the  Iowa  Public  Em- 
ployees Retirement  System,  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Senate  Finance  Conunlttee.  In  fact, 
committee  staff  Indicated  that  this  bill 
amoimts  to  a  technical  amendment  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  that  the 
same  problem  In  other  States  has  been 
handled  In  a  similar  manner. 

Mr.  President,  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  will  maintain  coverage  to 
these  employees  who  have  contributed 
to  the  Social  Security  program,  and 
will  remove  the  uncertainty  now 
facing  these  municipalities  concerning 
the  pension  coverage  of  police  and  fire 
personnel.  I  encoiu»ge  prompt  action 
on  this  matter.* 
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By  Mr.  GRAHAM  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Ceahstow,  Mr.  Mtnucow- 
SKi,      Mr.      Ma'tsumaga,      Mr. 

DcCOIfCIHI.    Mr.    ROCKBSLLKR, 

and  Mr.  Mitcbkll): 
S.  1385.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  38. 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  esUblish  pre- 
sumptions of  service  connection  for 
certain  diseases  of  former  prisoners  of 
war,  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

COVKKAGE  or  CEBTAIM  SEX VICE-(X>II  N  BLTl  El* 

disasiutibs  or  roBMEK  paiaoBEBS  op  wab 
•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  few 
Americans  have  given  as  much  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  paid  as  heavy  a 
price  in  doing  so  as  this  country's  serv- 
icemen who  were  captured  and  held 
prisoner  during  times  of  war.  Their 
treatment  was  often  brutal,  harsh,  and 
unforgiving.  As  a  result,  many  still 
bear  painful  physical  and  emotional 
scars.  At  discharge  time,  they  were 
told  to  put  the  past  behind  them,  to 
get  on  with  their  Uves.  But  that  hasn't 
always  been  easy.  At  least  not  for 
those  who  every  day  of  their  lives 
have  had  to  confront  the  reality  of 
permanent  Injiu^- 

I  am  Introducing  legislation  today 
that  takes  another  step  toward  more 
fully  recognizing  that  reality.  Joining 
me  as  original  cosponaors  are  Senators 

CRAHSTOH,      MURKOWSKI,      MATStJHAGA. 

DcCoifciHi,  RocKgmxKa.  and  Mitch- 
ell. This  bill  would  allow  ex-POW's  to 
qualify  for  presumptive  compensation 


in  three  physical  categoriea-H^eripher- 
al  neuropathy,  a  condition  that  results 
In  muscular  sirophy  in  the  foot  and 
wrist.  Irritated  bowel  syndrome,  some- 
times referred  to  as  siMstic  colon,  and 
peptic  ulcer  disease.  Former  prisoners 
who  were  held  in  captivity  for  30  or 
more  days  would  not  be  required  to 
present  documentative  proof  of  injury 
in  these  cases  in  order  to  qualify  for 
compensation  pajonents,  provided  that 
these  conditions  existed  within  10 
years  after  the  last  date  of  the  veter- 
an's detentioiL 

Although  we  all  owe  these  veterans 
a  special  debt  of  gratitude  for  their 
sacrifices,  that  is  not  why  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  today.  I  am  in- 
troducing this  bill  simply  because  of 
its  practical  merits.  And  the  merits  are 
compelling. 

Health  records  necessary  to  estab- 
lish service-connected  disability  obvi- 
ously were  not  Itept  while  these  serv- 
icemen were  detained  In  prison  camps. 
Moreover,  upon  discharge  ex-POW's 
did  not  undergo  thorough  ph3^cal 
exams.  The  reasons  were  twofold. 
Many,  understandably,  wanted  to  put 
their  nightmarish  experiences  behind 
them  and  get  home  as  quicltly  as  possi- 
ble. The  armed  services  In  turn  did  not 
see  the  need  for  thorough  physical  ex- 
aminations. 

Despite  the  absence  of  medical 
records,  however,  medical  studies  have 
established  that  the  conditions  experi- 
enced by  ex-POW's  while  in  captiv- 
ity—severe malnutrition,  extreme 
stress,  and  exhausting  physical  exer- 
tion—likely are  significant  risk  factors 
for  these  three  diseases. 

This  bill  does  not  establish  a  prece- 
dent. Instead  It  simply  represents  an- 
other step  toward  recognizing  that  the 
starvation,  deprivation,  and  brutality 
so  common  to  the  experience  of 
POWs  could  damage  any  body  system. 
This  point  has  been  unanimously  un- 
derscored by  the  VA  POW  Advisory 
Committee  and  that's  why  the  Con- 
gress already  has  seen  fit  to  Include  on 
the  presumptive  list  such  conditions  as 
frostbite  and  traumatic  arthritis. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  reemphasize 
one  thing.  Through  no  fault  of  their 
own  ex-POW's  do  not  have  the  medi- 
cal records  to  prove  service-ooiuiected 
disability  when  It  comes  to  these  three 
conditions.  This  Congress,  fortimately, 
does  have  access  to  medical  studies 
which  do  establish  the  cormectlon.  We 
should  act  on  these  findings  and  act 
on  them  soon.* 

•  Mr.  hHTRKOWSKI.  Bfr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues. 
Senators  Gkaham  and  (^rakstoh.  In 
proposing  legislation  which  will  fur- 
ther recognise  the  dedicated  military 
service  of  those  veterans  who  are  also 
former  prisoners  of  war.  This  legisla- 
tion will,  if  enacted,  ease  the  biurdens 
these  veterans  face  in  establishing 
service  connection  for  peripheral  neu- 


ropathy, Irritable  bowel  sjmdrome,  and 
peptic  ulcer  disease. 

Few  veterans  have  endured  experi- 
ences more  brutal,  more  arduous, 
more  debilitating,  and  more  destruc- 
tive to  health  than  those  who  endured 
c^tlvity  at  the  hands  of  our  Nation's 
enemies.  The  harshness  of  their  expe- 
rience Is  made  more  bitter  by  the  fact 
that  their  captors  kept  no  records  of 
the  physical  effects  on  those  POW's  of 
their  mistreatment,  hard  labor  and 
malnutrition.  The  harsh  conditions  of 
captivity  increased  the  likelihood  of 
disability  and  illness.  The  lack  of  docu- 
ments, on  the  other  hand,  decreased 
the  likelihood  that  the  VA  will  be  able 
to  recognize  subsequent  disabilities  as 
service  cormected. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years  the 
Congress  and  the  VA  have  done  an  ad- 
mirable Job  of  responding  to  this  situa- 
tion. The  Congress  has  declared  that  a 
former  POW  who  suffers  from  any  of 
12  named  diseases  may  be  presumed  to 
have  Incurred  that  disease  while  In 
service.  The  Congress  has  also  provid- 
ed former  POW's  with  a  high  priority 
for  medical  care.  The  VA  has  general- 
ly implemented  this  legislation  with 
care  and  sensitivity  to  the  special  con- 
cerns and  needs  of  former  prisoners  of 
war. 

However,  a  problem  still  remains  in 
determining  the  origin  of  many  dis- 
eases or  conditions  which  are  associat- 
ed with  the  harsh  conditions  of  captiv- 
ity, but  which  also  frequently  occxa  in 
the  normal  process  of  aging.  This  leg- 
islation addresses  these  concerns  for 
three  diseases.  It  would  recognize  that 
these  conditions  may  be  the  result  of 
captivity  and  allows  them  to  be  service 
connected  without  documentation.  It 
also  recognizes  that  It  Is  not  appropri- 
ate to  compensate  veterans,  no  matter 
how  worthy,  for  the  normal  effects  of 
aging.  The  legislation  would  maintain 
the  link  between  service  and  disability 
by  limiting  the  presumption  of  service 
connection  to  only  those  instances 
where  the  disease  has  become  mani- 
fest within  10  years  of  release  from 
captivity.  Maintaining  this  link  is  a 
critical  protection  for  the  integrity  of 
the  veterans'  disability  compensation 
system. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to 
address  a  question  usually  unstated, 
but  sometimes  implied,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  benefits  for  former  prisoners  is 
disctissed.  That  question.  In  effect, 
asks:  why  should  there  be  special  con- 
sideration given  to  those  who  sat  out 
the  war  after  surrendering  to  the 
enemy:  when  so  many  of  our  troops 
had  to  spend  the  war  in  combat? 

This  question.  If  asked.  Is  based  on  a 
complete  misunderstanding  of  the 
prisoner  of  war  experience.  This  ques- 
tion. If  asked.  Is  an  insult  to  the  integ- 
rity of  men  who  have  proven  their 
dedication  and  loyalty  to  our  Nation 
under  circumstances  few   of  us  can 


imagine  and  none  of  us  would  willingly 
endure. 

Few,  If  any,  former  POWs  chose  to 
be  captured.  Their  aircraft  were  shot 
down,  their  ships  were  sunk  or  their 
positions  were  overrun.  Many,  like 
those  ci4>tured  at  Bwtasn  and  Corregl- 
dor.  were  surrendered  by  their  com- 
manders after  fighting  beyond  the 
limits  of  human  endiu-ance.  Since  the 
largest  portion  of  the  military  serves 
in  a  supply  or  support  role,  almost  aU 
former  POWs  q)ent  more  time  in 
combat  than  most  other  veterans. 
These  former  POWs  were,  by  defini- 
tion, close  enough  to  the  enemy  to  be 
captured. 

Former  POW's  did  not  sit  out  the 
war.  Almost  universally,  their  captors 
forced  them  to  perform  hard  labor 
with  little  food,  primitive  sanitation. 
Inadequate  shelter  and  little  or  no 
medical  care.  The  large  nimiber  who 
died  in  captivity  are  eloquent  testimo- 
ny to  the  hardship  they  endured. 

Nor  can  one  rightly  question  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  former  POWs.  It  is  easy 
for  most  Americans  to  profess  loyalty 
to  our  Nation.  There  is  no  penalty  for 
doing  so,  and  frequent  reward.  Not  so 
for  a  POW.  POWs  lived  months  or 
years  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies. 
They  depended  on  our  enemies  for 
every  inadequate  morsel  of  food  they 
received.  They  were  subject  to  mis- 
treatment or  torture  at  the  whim  of 
their  captors.  They  saw  fellow  prison- 
ers beaten  or  executed  at  the  sole  dis- 
cretion of  their  captors.  Their  loyalty 
was  tested  by  pain,  malnutrition  and 
mind  ntmiblng  fatigue.  In  such  an  en- 
vironment the  price  of  loyalty  was 
high,  the  reward  for  treason  real  and 
immediate.  And  yet.  BCr.  President, 
our  former  POW  veterans  paid  the 
price  for  their  loyalty.  They  endured, 
persevered,  and  ultimately  triumphed. 
The  80,000  former  prisoners  of  war 
living  in  America  today  are  a  proud  af- 
firmation of  the  loyalty  of  the  Ameri- 
can  service  member  and  proof  of  the 
value  to  the  human  spirit  of  the  con- 
tinuing American  political  experiment 
in  liberty  and  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
in  the  introduction  of  this  legislation 
and  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  its 
support.* 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  I  am  very  pleased  to  Join, 
along  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [BAr.  MxtbkowskiI.  and 
four  of  our  fellow  committee  members, 
the  Senators  from  Arizona,  Hawaii, 
West  Virginia,  and  Maine  [Mr.  DaCoii- 
ciNi.  Mr.  Matsuhaqa.  Mr.  Rookctbl- 
LCR,  and  Mr.  MrrcHELLl,  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Graham],  also 
a  member  of  the  committee,  in  intro- 
ducing S.  1365,  a  bill  which  would  es- 
tablish presiunptions  of  service  con- 
nection for  certain  diseases  of  former 
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prtoooen  of  war.  The  bask:  purpose  of 
these  provtatons  la  to  leaen  the 
biutlen  on  a  former  POW  to  submit 
evldenee  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion that  certain  disabilitles  are  service 
ooniieeted  for  purposes  of  applying  for 
VA  (Usabilltjr  compensation. 

At  the  outset.  I  want  to  recocnlae 
the  effwts  In  the  House  Committee  on 
VeCeraiw'  Affairs,  where  RepresenU- 
tires  ArruoATB  and  McEwbn  have  In- 
troduced a  similar  hill.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  them  and  the  House 
oommlttee  toward  the  enactment  of 
]fHtti«n/i«  which  would  facilitate  the 
awani  of  compensation  for  these  de- 
serrlnc  veterans  for  the  three  condl- 
tkms  recognised  by  this  measure 
under  certain  drcumstanoes— periph- 
eral neuropathy,  peptic  ulcer  disease. 
and  irritable  bowel  syndrome. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  many  years  I 
have  served  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Oommlttee.  both  ss  iU  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  monber.  I  have 
come  to  know  very  well  the  deep  con- 
cerns that  many  have— and  which  I 
fully  s'  %re— for  those  of  our  Nation's 
veterans  who  made  great  sacrifices 
and  endured  extreme  hardships  as 
prisoners  of  war.  Their  strength,  cour- 
age, and  love  of  freedom  helped  to  pre- 
serve our  country,  and  we  truly  owe 
them  a  debt  that  can  never  be  fully 
repaid. 

In  a  Veterans'  Administration  study 
undertaken  as  a  result  of  legislation  I 
authored  in  Public  Law  95-479.  the  VA 
found  that,  although  the  particular 
type  and  source  of  hardship  differed 
significantly  according  to  place  and 
time  of  internment,  American  POWs 
fftim  each  of  the  three  most  recent 
wars-World  War  U.  Korea,  and  Viet- 
nam—were subjected  to  widespread 
harttahips  that  often  Included  extreme 
malnutrition,  great  psychological 
stress  and  abuse,  inadequate  medical 
caie.  brutal  living  conditions  and.  very 
frequently,  physical  and  psychological 
torture. 

The  study  also  found  cause  for  con- 
cern that  some  disabilities  of  ex- 
POW's  that  may  well  be  attributable 
to  their  internment  are  not  considered 
to  be  service  connected  by  the  VA.  The 
report  on  the  study  cited  the  sUte- 
ments  of  physicians  to  the  effect  that 
the  conditions  to  which  POW's  were 
subjected  can  have  long-term  effects 
that  may  not  be  identifiable  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  time  and  that,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  definitive  medical 
knowledge  regarding  the  effecU  of  In- 
temmoit,  might  never  be  diagnosed  ss 
having  their  origins  in  the  POW  expe- 
rience. It  was  also  noted  that  most 
American  physicians  have  difficulty  in 
recognising  the  residuals  of  malnutri- 
tion. 
In  general,  the  VA  report  concluded: 
SerkMM  Umltatlofn  In  knowledse  ms  to  the 
delayed  etfecU  of  luch  stresMs  and  d«prtvk- 
tlons  ■■  (were!  experienced  by  prisoners  of 
■  tsiel  ...  a  major  obstacle  for  decislon- 
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makera   (In   the  VA  dalma   adjudications 
proceM]. 

In  addition  to  suffering  from  disabil- 
ities that  are  difficult  to  detect  or  dif- 
ficult to  attribute  to  a  specific  cause, 
ex-POWs  from  World  War  II  and 
Korea  claiming  service  connection  are 
often  confronted  with  problems  aris- 
ing from  the  absence  of  records  of 
their  repatriation  examinations.  Ac- 
cording to  the  VA  report,  physicians 
who  reviewed  a  sample  of  claims  fold- 
ers of  World  War  II  European  and  Pa- 
cific theater  ex-POWs— who  comprise 
the  largest  group  of  former  POW's— 
found  that  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
European  theater  ex-POWs  and  only 
three-fifths  of  those  from  the  Pacific 
theater  who  had  filed  claims  for  com- 
pensation had  evidence  of  a  repatri- 
ation examination.  The  physicians 
fcian  found  that  many  of  the  examina- 
tions had  significant  omissions  and 
that  over  half  contained  either  no 
medical  history  prior  to  capture  or  a 
poor  history.  Accordingly,  a  record  of 
health  conditions  manifested  during 
service,  which  would  provide  the  nec- 
essary information  to  establish  a  serv- 
ice-connected and  therefore  compensa- 
ble disability,  is  unavailable  in  many 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the 
RkcoRD  at  this  point  a  table  showing 
the  distribution  and  current  status  of 
ex-POWs  by  service  period. 

The  PRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TABU  l.-OVERVKW  OF  AMERICAN  FOUMER  POW 
POPUATKIN 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
limited  research  funding  which  has 
been  available  for  morbidity  studies  of 
ex-POWs  has  resulted  In  an  insuffi- 
ciency or  absence  of  scientific  confir- 
mation of  claimed  increased  Incidences 
of  various  disabilities  ss  a  result  of 
captivity.  In  addition,  diagnosis  of— 
and  thus  research  on— the  diseases 
under  consideration  here  is  made  diffi- 
cult t>ecause  their  symptoms,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  peptic  ulcer  disease 
and  irritable  bowel  syndrome,  can  vary 
greatly  from  one  individual  to  the 
next,  and  because  of  a  necessary  reli- 
ance on  evaluation  of  subjective  fac- 
tors, such  as  pain.  The  scientific  infor- 
mation concerning  the  diseases  dis- 
cussed below  has  come  primarily  from 
studies  of  the  general  population: 
there  are  few  controlled  studies  which 
confirm  excess  Incidences  of  these  dis- 
eases among  former  POW's.  However, 
the  information  which  is  available 
from  these  more  general  studies  indi- 
cates that  the  conditions  experienced 
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by  ex-POWs  while  in  capUvity— such 
as  severe  malnutrition,  extreme  stress, 
and  exhausting  physical  exertion— 
likely  are  significant  risk  factors  fw 
these  diseases. 

The  only  significant  morbidity  study 
of  former  POWs  is  the  NAS'  longitu- 
dinal study  of  a  group  of  former 
POWs.  which  began  shortly  after  WW 
II  ended  and  still  is  ongoing.  However, 
that  study  did  not  include  any  direct 
clinical  assessment  of  its  subjects.  In 
August  19M.  therefore,  the  NAS 
began  a  comprehensive  medical  exami- 
nation survey  of  former  POWs  from 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict, 
which  is  expected  to  be  completed  in 
August  1988.  Two  thousand  ex-POWs 
and  2,000  matched  controls  are  under- 
going physical  examinations  and  will 
be  completing  medical  questionnaires, 
providing  daU  which  will  be  analyzed 
by  the  NAS. 

The  NAS  study  has  been  criticized 
because  the  examinations  are  l>eing 
conducted  at  different  VAMC's  across 
the  coimtry.  Although  the  examina- 
tions are  being  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  standardized  format  es- 
tablished in  the  VA's  protocol  for 
POW  examinations,  which  has  been 
used  by  the  VA  since  1983.  key  varia- 
bles such  as  the  length  of  the  exami- 
nation, the  level  of  training  provided 
the  relevant  VA  personnel,  and  the 
overall  thoroughness  of  the  examina- 
tion, likely  will  vary  from  one  VAMC 
to  another.  The  NAS  study  also  has 
been  criticized  for  emphasizing  psy- 
chological morbidity  in  ex-POWs. 
which  already  has  been  the  subject  of 
several  significant  studies,  rather  than 
physical  morbidity,  about  which  much 
less  is  Itnown. 

These  criticisms  of  the  study  are  not 
without  some  merit,  and  the  NAS  and 
the  VA  Advisory  Committee  on  Ex- 
POW's— advisory  committee— agree 
that  conducting  all  of  the  physical  ex- 
amituitions  at  one  facility  would 
reduce  any  variability  among  examina- 
tions. However,  that  has  not  been  pos- 
sible due  to  funding  limitations,  and 
both  groups  have  expressed  confi- 
dence about  the  scientific  validity  of 
the  study.  I  certainly  do  not  believe 
that  the  study  has  been  compromised 
or  that  its  resulU  should  automatical- 
ly be  discredited.  However,  because  of 
the  relatively  small  size  of  the  study 
population,  results  indicating  the  ab- 
sence of  an  excess  of  incidence  of  a 
particular  disease  may  indicate  only 
that  the  study  was  not  powerful 
enough  to  detect  such  excess,  not  that 
the  excess  was  not  present.  According- 
ly, although  I  think  that  the  NAS 
study  will  prove  to  be  a  valuable  and 
significant  contribution  to  our  knowl- 
edge regarding  the  long-term  health 
effects  of  internment,  I  do  not  believe 
that  where,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  dis- 
eases addressed  here,  present  scientific 
evidence    already    supports    a   causal 
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connection  between  internment  and  a 
particular  disease,  we  must  delay  pro- 
viding compensation  to  our  ex-POWs 
while  we  wait  for  results  from  the 
NAS  study,  which  may  very  well  prove 
equivocal. 

However,  in  the  case  of  those  dis- 
eases for  which  a  causal  link  with  cap- 
tivity is  merely  suspected  but  has  not 
been  scientifically  validated,  good 
public  policy  and  the  interests  of  fair- 
ness to  all  veterans,  including  former 
POW's,  dictates  that  we  look  to  the 
NAS  physical  examination  study  for 
further  evidence  to  support  or  possibly 
to  negate  such  links. 

The  biennial  report  of  the  advisory 
committee  is  exp«;ted  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Administrator  by  July  1.  1987.  I 
understand  that  the  advisory  conunit- 
tee  will  t>e  supporting  presumptive 
compensation  for  the  three  diseases 
included  in  our  bill,  which  they  have 
addressed  in  the  context  of  a  review  of 
H.R.  1811. 

Thus,  it  seems  clear  that,  although 
many  ex-POWs  have  been  awarded 
dlsabil"v  compensation,  an  ex-POW 
with  a  disability  resulting  from  the 
conditions  of  his  or  her  internment 
may  often  face  practical  difficulties  in 
proving  that  internment  actually  con- 
tributed to  the  disability.  Indeed,  in 
recognition  of  some  of  these  difficul- 
ties. Public  Law  91-376  was  enacted  to 
create  rebuttable  presumptions  of 
service  connection  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain disorders.  And,  since  that  time,  as 
new  scientific  evidence  has  demon- 
strated the  relationships  l>etween  the 
conditions  experienced  by  ex-POWs 
while  in  captivity  and  certain  other 
disorders,  I  have  worked  to  provide  for 
the  enactment  of  additonal  presump- 
tions. I  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  tiiree  dis- 
orders addressed  by  S.  1365.  Recent 
studies  of  both  ex-POWs  and  the  gen- 
eral population  indicate  that  the  con- 
ditions experienced  by  ex-POWs 
during  internment — including  severe 
malnutrition,  extreme  stress,  and  ex- 
hausting physical  exertion— are  signif- 
icant risk  factors  for  peripheral  neu- 
ropathy, peptic  ulcer  disease,  and  irri- 
table bowel  ssmdrome.  The  bill  pro- 
vides presumptive  compensation  for 
these  diseases  where  manifestation 
first  occurs  within  10  years  after  the 
last  date  of  the  veteran's  internment, 
and  which  manifestation  recurs  on  a 
continuous  and  regularly  intermittent 
basis  thereafter.  The  addition  of  the 
circxunscribing  language  would  elimi- 
nate the  presumption  where  the  dis- 
ease first  appears  many  years  after  re- 
lease from  captivity,  and  therefore 
likely  is  attributable  to  intervening 
causes. 

raHPHCKAI.  ITEnKOrATHT 

This  disease  involves  foot  or  wrist 
"drop"— that  is,  inability  to  move  the 
foot  or  wrist— muscular  atrophy, 
numbness  and  tingling  in  the  foot  or 
wrist  followed  by  a  sensation  of  heat. 


and  loss  of  reflex.  This  particular  tjrpe 
of  neuropathy  is  causally  related  to 
cold  injury,  exhausting  physical  activi- 
ty, and  vitamin  deficiency  resulting 
from  extreme  malnutrition — condi- 
tions which  were  experienced  by  most 
former  POW's  during  captivity. 

A  1986  study  conducted  by  the  Liver- 
more  VAMC  of  52  ex-POWs  found  evi- 
dence of  persisting  peripheral  neurop- 
athy in  25  of  32  Japanese  camp  ex- 
POWs  and  in  9  of  20  German  camp 
ex-POWs.  The  study  concluded  that 
nutritional  deficiency  likely  was  the 
primary  cause  among  the  Japanese 
camp  survivors,  and  that  cold  injury  to 
the  feet  and  legs  likely  was  the  pri- 
mary cause — with  nutritional  deficien- 
cy secondary— among  the  German 
camp  survivors.  Exhausting  forced 
labor  also  was  listed  as  a  contributing 
factor. 

A  1985  Australian  study  of  gastroin- 
testinal disease  among  ex-POWs  also 
found  that  48.8  percent  of  the  170  ex- 
POWs  examined  suffered  from 
"happy  feet,"  a  symptom  of  peripheral 
neuropathy,  in  contrast  to  only  4.1 
percent  of  the  non-POW  control 
group.  In  addition,  a  siuvey  conducted 
of  41  former  POWs  treated  at  the 
Loma  Linda  VAMC,  the  results  of 
which  were  published  in  1987,  revealed 
th-^t  over  30  of  the  men  reported 
symptoms  of  peripheral  neuropathy. 

Dr.  Theodore  Woodward,  a  member 
of  the  advisory  committee,  testified 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  at  its  June  1985  hearings 
that  the  severe  malnutrition  experi- 
enced by  POWs  frequently  led  to  beri- 
beri, a  common  manifestation  of 
which  is  peripheral  neuropathy. 

ntRITABLS  BOWSL  STIfDROMl 

Irritable  bowel  syndrome  [IBS], 
sometimes  referred  to  as  spastic  colon, 
is  a  motor  disorder— that  is,  a  syn- 
drome composed  of  a  number  of  condi- 
tions, rather  than  a  disease — consist- 
ing of  altered  bowel  habits,  abdominal 
pain  and  the  absence  of  detectable  or- 
ganic pathology.  Ssmiptoms  are  mark- 
edly Influenced  by  psychological  fac- 
tors and  stress.  IBS  is  confirmed  by 
positive  clinical  and  laboratory  find- 
ings, including  the  exclusion  of  organ- 
ic disease.  It  is  one  of  the  least  under- 
stood gastrointestiital  diseases.  Howev- 
er, stress  and  malnutrition  have  been 
identified  as  probable  significant  risk 
factors. 

No  studies  have  been  conducted  eval- 
uating the  incidence  of  IBS  among  ex- 
POWs.  However,  "Gastrointestinal 
Disease"  by  Marvin  Sleisenger  and 
John  Fordtran,  one  of  the  basic  trea- 
tises on  gastrointestinal  diseases,  in  a 
discussion  of  IBS,  lists  stress  as  one  of 
its  known  significant  causal  factors. 
Additionally,  the  Loma  Linda  survey 
found  that  all  of  the  ex-POWs  suf- 
fered from  gastrointestinal  disorders 
in  captivity,  and  that  35  of  the  41  still 
experienced  such  problems. 


PEPTIC  AlfD  DUODDIAL  DLCBM 

Gastric  ulcers  which  occur  where 
the  gastrointestinal  tract  is  exposed  to 
hydrochloric  acid  and  pepsin  are 
called  peptic  ulcers.  Duodenal  ulcers 
are  peptic  ulcers  which  occur  in  the 
duodenum.  The  appropriate  term  for 
these  conditions,  which  would  encom- 
pass both  types  of  ulcers,  is  peptic 
ulcer  disease.  The  same  risk  factors- 
including  stress  and  malnutrition— are 
associated  with  both  peptic  and  duode- 
lud  ulcers.  Studies  pertaining  to  the 
incidence  of  one  type  of  ulcer  can  be 
used  with  respect  to  the  other  type 
with  a  certainty  of  70  percent  or  more. 

The  1985  Australian  study  of  170 
former  POWs— with  matching  con- 
trols—clinically assessed  the  incidence 
of  gastrointestiiud  disease.  The  study 
found  that  duodenal  ulcers  were  moat 
prevalent  in  the  ex-POW  group  than 
in  the  control  group— 24.7  percent 
compared  to  10.5  percent.  Malnutri- 
tion and  extreme  stress  were  identified 
as  the  probable  causes  of  the  increased 
ulcer  rate.  The  study  also  cited  sevenl 
other  noncontrolled  studies  which  also 
found  increased  rates  of  peptic  and  du- 
odeiud  ulcers. 

Dr.  Woodward,  in  his  testimony 
l>efore  the  House  committee,  cited  the 
strong  link  between  extreme  stress,  w 
experienced  by  POWs  in  captivity.  In- 
creased stomach  secretions,  and  ulcers. 

COHCLDSIOM 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  will 
always  honor  its  former  POWs.  and. 
although  we  can  never  fully  express 
our  continuing  gratitude  to  these  cou- 
rageous and  valiant  patriots,  it  is  my 
hope  that  this  bill  will  at  least  enable 
them  to  obtain  the  compensation 
which  they  earned  at  such  great  cost.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
wholehearted  support  to  this  measure. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself. 

Mr.    Stafporo,    Mr.    WncKnt, 

Mr.  Mktzxhbaum,  Mr.  Matsu- 

HACA,   Mr.   DoDD,   Mr.   SntOM. 

Mr.  Pkll,  Bfts.  MiKxrLSKi,  Mr. 

Crahstoh,    Mr.    Lbaht,    Mr. 

GoKK,     Mr.     Packwood.     Mr. 

Chatee,  and  Mr.  Kzrrt): 
S.  1366.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend 
the  programs  of  assistance  imder  title 
X  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resoiut;es. 

PAM ILT  PLAmraiO  AMKNOMXim 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Hx.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
reauthorize  the  Population  Research 
and  Voluntary  Family  Planning  Pro- 
grams, title  X  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

The  primary  purpose  of  title  X  is 
simple:  the  provision  of  services  and 
information  to  lower  the  incidence  of 
unintended  pregnancy,  to  improve  ma- 
ternal health  aiul  to  reduce  abortion. 

Since  its  enactment  in  1970,  the  title 
X  program  has  proven  itself  effective 
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^if  and  ttnie  MOin.  A  nationwide 
sntem  of  over  4.500  local  cllnla  pro- 
tMh  newly  B  million  tow-tnoome 
women  (Includtnt  one  and  a  half  mil- 
Uon  adoleMenU)  with  aooeee  to  family 
Idanntnc  primary  care  eerrice^  Health 
oenten  flnanoed  through  title  X  often 
are  the  first  place  that  low-income 
wooien— especially  teenacera-reoeive 
formal  medical  care.  SUte  and  lo<*l 
health  departmenti  lerve  40  percent 
of  theae  dlenta;  Planned  Parenthood 
mniilmtlnni  serve  27  percent:  hoepl- 
tali  wnre  IS  percent;  and  other  non- 
proftt  acendM  meh  at  HMO's,  neich- 
borliood  health  centers,  and  free  cUn- 
lei  aerte  the  remaining  20  percent. 

Thia  network  of  clinics  has  also  been 
leoogniaed  as  a  valuable  resource  In 
addreadng  other  doaely  related  health 
protdems,  such  ss  this  country's  dis- 
lifslnff  Infant  mortality  and  teen 
pregnancy  rates,  and  most  recently, 
the  AIDB  epidemic 

Title  X  is  the  single  largest  source  of 
public  funds  for  these  services.  It  com- 
lirlses  U  percent  of  the  total  federal 
and  StM^e  expoidltures  in  this  area.  In 
the  United  States  today,  there  are  ap- 
proxiinately  9Ji  million  low-Income 
women  and  5  million  teenagers  at  risk 
of  unintended  pregnancy.  Despite  the 
gifn^^mpHghmimtit  of  the  title  X  pro- 
gram. tntiUniM  of  women  go  unserved. 
Only  about  two  thirds  of  the  low- 
income  women  who  are  eligible  (or  the 
program  are  currently  being  served. 
Though  an  additional  3.2  million 
women  were  able  to  obtain  advices 
from  private  physicians,  the  rest  dM 
not  receive  them. 

The  title  X  Pamlly  Planning  has 
special  relevance  to  our  national  prob- 
lem of  Infant  mortality.  The  United 
States  ranks  17th  among  industrial- 
ised nations  in  Infant  mortality, 
behind  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong. 

A  large  body  of  research  Indicates 
that  the  timing  of  a  birth,  adequate 
intervals  between  births,  and  family 
siae  are  all  doaely  related  to  maternal 
and  infant  health.  The  Institute  of 
Medicine  in  its  report.  Preventing  I^>w 
Birthwelght  (1985).  concluded  that 
"family  planning  services  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  overall  strategies  to 
reduce  the  Incidence  of  low  birth- 
weight  In  infants."  A  1986  report  by 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  on 
strategies  to  alleviate  the  problems  of 
teenage  pregnancy  and  chlldbearing 
reached  a  similar  conclusion. 

Adolescent  pregnancy  has  been  well 
recognised  as  a  ma]or  contributing 
factor  to  infant  mortality.  In  addition. 
there  Is  a  new  urgency  about  the  pro- 
vision of  comprehensive  family  plan- 
ning services.  In  recent  months.  U.S. 
Surgeon  General  Everett  Koop  and 
other  public  health  offidals  have  rec- 
ommended that  clinics  help  provide 
voluntary  AIDS  testing  and  cotinsellng 
services  to  prevent  the  tragedy  of 
babies  bom  with  AIDS. 
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The  title  X  program  is  also  cost-ef- 
fective. The  Center  for  Population  Op- 
tions, a  Washington-baaed  group,  has 
lecenUy  reported  that  taxpayers  spent 
nearly  $18  billion  last  year  on  food 
stamps,  medical  care  and  cash  aasist- 
•nce  for  families  begun  as  a  result  of 
teenagets  giving  birth.  The  report  also 
said  that  babies  bom  to  teenagers  last 
year  wiU  cost  the  NaUon  a  total  of  85.5 
billion  over  the  next  20  years.  The 
Federal  family  planning  program 
oould  save  83  for  every  81  now  spent  to 
provide  services  to  the  children  bom 
to  adolescents.  Continued  Federal  in- 
vestment In  the  tiUe  X  program  Is  one 
of  the  most  cost-effective  investments 
the  NaUon  can  make. 

Unfortunately,  funding  for  title  X 
has  been  cut  significantly  over  the 
past  6  years.  It  was  reduced  by  25  per- 
cent In  1981.  as  was  funding  for  most 
discretionary  health  programs.  Since 
1982.  many  of  these  programs  have 
had  their  fimding  restored.  But.  title 
X  funding  levels  remain  nearly  12  per- 
cent below  the  1981  appropriaUons 
level— and— percent  the  current  serv- 
ices level,  based  on  1981  funding. 

Each  year  since  taking  office,  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  the  elimina- 
tion of  title  X  as  a  separate  program, 
and  Its  folding  In  to  a  block  grant  with 
se-  eral  other  health  programs. 

This  year,  the  administration's  pro- 
poaal  would  turn  all  title  X  dollars 
over  to  the  States,  abandoning  the  na- 
tional standards  for  medical  care  and 
the  national  reporting  system  which 
have  helped  to  Insure  the  provision  of 
high  quality,  cost-effective  family 
planning  services  over  the  years. 

At  present,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  makes 
grant  awards  to  SUte  health  depart- 
ments and  regional  councils  which 
subcontract  with  local  agencies.  Of  the 
89  direct  grantees.  44  are  State  agen- 
cies and  the  remainder  are  county  and 
local  health  dv-partments  or  private, 
nonprofit  organizations.  The  adminis- 
tration's ciurent  proposal  would  cause 
a  serious  disruption  of  services  In  a 
system  which  has  proven  effective 
over  the  years. 

Title  X  has  enjoyed  broad  bipartisan 
support  In  Congress  and  throughout 
the  NaUon  In  the  past  17  years  since  It 
was  first  authorised.  Participation  is 
completely  voluntary,  and  a  full  range 
of  safe  and  effective  services  are  of- 
fered. Including  natural  family  plan- 
ning methods. 

Since  Its  enactment  In  1970.  section 
1008  of  tlUe  X  sUtute  has  specifically 
prohibited  the  use  of  program  funds 
for  abortion.  Yet.  the  program  has 
been  under  attack  by  organizations 
which  oppose  family  planning  and 
which  would  deny  funds  to  provide 
full  Information  to  women  regarding 
their  options  for  dealing  with  an  unin- 
tended pregnancy.  Ironically,  these  ef- 
forts to  dismantle  or  destroy  title  X. 


would  inl**»"r  lead  to  more  unintend- 
ed pregnancies  and  more  abortions. 

Past  allegations  that  grantees  have 
not  compUed  with  section  1008  led  to  a 
congresaionally  requested  Investiga- 
tion by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  examinations  by  the  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. Both  agencies  reported  in  Sep- 
tember of  1983  that  aU  tlUe  X  clinics 
studied  were  operating  In  full  compli- 
ance with  the  law.  In  1984  and  1985, 
former  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  Margaret  Heckler 
specifically  reaffirmed  that  clinics 
were  In  full  compliance  with  the  pro- 
hibition. This  same  aaaurance  was  re- 
peated by  the  current  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Himian  Services,  Dr.  Otis 
R.  Bowen,  In  early  1987. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  provides  a  4-year  reauthoriza- 
tion of  tiUe  X,  with  modest  Increases 
in  funding  for  basic  services. 

The  legldation  includes  two  modest 
new  initiatives  designed  to  address 
problems  of  growing  public  concern. 
The  first  would  Increase  the  research 
already  being  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment for  the  development  of  new  and 
Improved  methods  of  contraception  in 
order  to  reduce  the  high  Incidence  of 
unintended  pregnancy. 

The  second  new  Initiative  would 
expand  the  existing  authorization  for 
information  and  education  services 
under  title  X  to  permit  grants  to 
public  and  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions for  community-based  Informa- 
tion and  education  programs,  especial- 
ly for  teenagers  and  parents,  to  help 
prevent  unintended  pregnancy  and 
sexually  transmitted  diseases.  Title  X 
offers  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  pro- 
viding such  additional  assistance  to  en- 
hance the  efforts  already  underway  by 
many  State  and  local  governments, 
school  systems,  churches,  and  commu- 
nity organizations. 

More  than  ever  l)efore,  because  of 
the  current  budget  crisis.  Congress 
needs  to  focus  on  preventive,  cost-ef- 
fective health  programs.  Over  the  past 
17  years,  title  X  has  established  a 
proven  track  record  in  helping  women 
plan  their  pregnancies  and  prevent 
the  need  for  abortion,  as  well  as  im- 
proving overall  maternal  and  child 
health.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  enact  this 
Important  legislation  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
may  be  printed  In  the  RccoKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Sbc.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  comprehensive  voluntary  family  plan- 
ning services  still  are  not  readily  available 
to  all  individuals  In  the  UiUted  SUtes  desir- 
ing such  services; 

(2)  new  and  improved  contraceptive  de- 
vices, drugs,  and  methods  are  needed  in 
order  to  ensure  optimum  safety  and  choice 
for  each  Individual  desiring  to  use  such  de- 
vices, drugs,  and  methods; 

(3)  the  high  Incidence  of  teenage  pregnan- 
cies and  sexually  transmitted  diseases  has 
made  It  essential  that  the  public  receive  In- 
formation to  prevent  such  pregnancies  and 
diseases,  as  recommended  by  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  SUtes;  and 

(4)  sound  medical  practices  require  that 
all  individuals  be  fully  informed  of  their  op- 
tions In  making  decisions  about  their  health 
care,  and  such  practices  should  be  promoted 
in  the  Nation's  family  planning  program. 


8.  13M 
Be  it  enacted  bv  the  SenaU  and  Hovae  of 
RepresentativeM  of  the  UniUd  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  ataembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Pamlly  Planning 
AmendmenU  of  1987". 


Sic.  3.  Whenever  in  this  Act  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
r^oncT  GKAim  akd  cohtiiacts 

See.  4.  section  1001  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsections  re)  and  (d)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  f  ollowinr 

"(c)  Por  the  purpose  of  making  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  section,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $155,500,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  $183,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1989.  $171,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990,  and 
$179,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1991.". 

TKAININC  AMD  TSCHRICAL  ASSISTAMCE  GRAMTS 
AlfD  CONTRACTS 

Ssc.  5.  Section  1003  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"TRAINIMO  GRAIfTS  AND  CONTRACTS 

"Sec.  1003.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  entities 
and  may  enter  into  contracts  with  public  or 
private  entities  and  Individuals  to  provide 
technical  assistance,  clinical  training  for 
personnel  (including  obstetric-gynecologic 
nurse  practitioners  \  training  for  educators 
and  counselors,  and  training  of  other  per- 
sonnel, to  carry  out  the  family  planning 
service  programs  described  in  section  1001 
and  the  information  and  education  pro- 
grams de8crlt>ed  in  section  1005. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  and 
contracts  under  this  section,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $4,300,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  $4,515,000  for  fiscal  year 
1989.  $4,741,000  for  fiscal  year  1990.  and 
$4,978,000  for  fiscal  year  1991.". 

FORMULA  CRAirrS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  1002  is  repealed, 
(b)  Section  1006(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  1002". 

COMDCCT  OP  RESEARCH  AcmrrriES 

Sec.  7.  Section  1004  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and  evaluation"  after 
"development"; 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  research  to  improve  the  clini- 
cal management  and  direct  delivery  of 
family  plaxmlng  services": 

(3)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "The";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  To  enhance  the  ongoing  work  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  under  section 
301  and  under  subsection  (a)  in  applied  con- 
traceptive research  and  evaluation,  and  spe- 


cifically to  promote  the  development,  mar- 
keting, and  evaluation  of  new  and  improved 
contraceptive  devices,  drugs,  and  methods, 
the  Secretary  may  conduct,  and  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  enti- 
ties and  enter  into  contracts  with  public  and 
private  entitles  and  individuals  for  the  con- 
duct of— 

"(1)  applied  research  into  the  develop- 
ment of  new  or  Improved  contraceptive  de- 
vices, drugs,  and  methods:  and 

"(2)  evaluations  of  the  acceptance,  con- 
venience, safety,  efficacy,  and  cost  of  con- 
traceptive devices,  drugs,  and  methods. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  auid 
entering  into  contracts  under  subsection  (b). 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1989.  1990.  and  1991.  Amounts 
appropriated  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
in  addition  to  amounts  allocated  under  sec- 
tion 301(a)(2)  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development.". 

nirORMATIOH  AND  EDUCATION 

Sec.  8.  Section  1005  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"comcuNrry-SASED  intorhatiohal  and 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  1005.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  or  enter  into  contracts  with  public 
and  nonprofit  private  entities  to  establish 
community-based  information  and  educa- 
tion programs  to  assist  individuals  in 
making  responsible  choices  concerning 
human  sexuality,  pregnancy,  and  parent- 
hood, and  to  enable  individuals  to  prevent 
un..itended  pregnancies  and  sexually  trans- 
mitted diseases.  Programs  supported  under 
this  section  shall  place  special  emphasis  on 
the  provision  of  Information  and  education 
to  parents  and  adolescents,  and  shall  In- 
clude Information  about  the  availability  of  a 
broad  range  of  acceptable  and  effective 
family  planning  methods  and  services. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  conduct,  or  make  grants  to  public  and 
nonprofit  private  entities  and  enter  into 
contracts  with  public  and  private  entities 
and  individuals  for  the  conduct  of,  training 
and  technical  assistance  activities  to  assist 
in  carrying  out  subsection  (a);  and 

"(2)  make  grante  to  public  and  nonprofit 
private  entities  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  public  and  private  entities  and  individ- 
uals for  the  development,  evaluation,  and 
dissemination  of  educational  and  informa- 
tional materials  that  are  consistent  with  the 
objectives  specified  in  subsection  (a)  for  in- 
formation and  education  programs. 

"(c)  For  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1989.  1990.  and  1991.  Not 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated under  this  preceding  sentence  for  a 
fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
subsection  (b).". 

VOLtmTARY  PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  9.  Section  1007  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

DATA  COLLECTION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Title  X  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"DATA  COLLECTION 

"Sec.  1010.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  collect 
on  an  annual  basis  data  concerning— 

"(1)  the  number  of  low-income  and  mar- 
ginal-income individuals,  and  the  number  of 


adolescents,  at  risk  of  unintended  pregnan- 
cies; 

"(2)  the  sources  of  funding  available  for 
family  planning  services  in  the  United 
SUtes: 

"(3)  the  number  of  individuals  who  receive 
family  planning  services  from  entities  that 
receive  grants  and  contracts  under  section 
1001  and  the  age,  gender,  race,  and  family 
income  of  such  individuals;  and 

"(4)  the  types  of  family  planning  services 
chosen  by  individuals  who  receive  services 
from  entities  which  receive  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  section  1001. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
public  and  nonprofit  private  entities  and 
enter  Into  contracts  with  public  and  private 
entities  and  individuals  for  the  collection  of 
daU  under  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  the  public  daU  and  infor- 
mation collected  under  this  section.". 

(b)  Section  1009  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  Each  plan  prepared  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  based  upon  daU  collected 
under  section  1010.". 


EPPBCnVE  DATE 

Sec.  11.  The  amendmenU  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 1987.* 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Family 
Planning  Amendments  of  1087,  a  bill 
to  reauthorize  title  X  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

Title  X  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  make 
grants  to  public  and  private,  nonprofit 
entities  for  the  provision  of  voluntary 
family  planning  services.  These  serv- 
ices enable  Individuals  and  families  to 
obtain  accurate,  objective  information 
about  family  planning  methods,  and 
thus  make  Informed  decisions  about 
their  reproductive  options.  In  order  to 
receive  title  X  funds,  grantees  must 
offer  a  broad  range  of  acceptable  and 
effective  family  planning  methods  and 
services. 

The  reauthorization  we  introduce 
today  will  extend  the  Family  Planning 
Program  through  fiscal  year  1991. 
with  modest  annual  Increases  In  the 
authorized  fimding  level.  Further,  the 
bill  authorizes  additional  funding  for 
the  conduct  of  contraceptive  research 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
In  recent  years,  the  number  of  private 
companies  Involved  in  such  research 
has  dvirindled.  with  only  one  company 
currently  carrying  out  contraceptive 
research.  This  decline  is  due  to  several 
factors,  including  limited  funding  for 
research,  and  product  liability  Insur- 
ance costs.  At  the  same  time,  the 
number  of  available  and  effective  con- 
traceptive methods  are  also  declining 
In  the  United  States.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, additional  support  for  re- 
search is  needed  at  the  Federal  level. 

The  bUl  makes  no  change  in  the  cur- 
rent abortion  prohibition  contained  in 
section  1008,  which  states  that  "none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  under  thia 
title  shall  be  used  in  programs  where 
abortion  is  a  method  of  family  plan- 
ning." Despite  reviews  by  Federal  offl- 
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cteli  coneemed  with  enforcement  of 
the  prohibition  over  the  last  several 
yevs,  there  hai  been  no  evidence  to 
Indleate  that  title  X  grmntees  have  vio- 
lated this  prohibition. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  peater  em- 
ptuMis  on  educational  efforts,  particu- 
larly those  targeted  toward  parents 
and  adolescents.  In  view  of  the  high 
Incidence  of  teen  ivecnancies  and  sex- 
ually transmitted  diseases.  It  is  Imper- 
ative that  adolescenU  have  access  to 
complete  inf  ormaUon  that  wiU  enable 
them  to  make  responsible  decisions 
^yono^rning  their  sexuality,  and  avoid 
imlntended  precnancies  and  disease 
tranamissioa. 

This  reauthorisation  Is  long  overdue. 
The  authority  for  the  Title  X  program 
expired  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1»86. 
and  despite  the  efforts  of  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources.  Mr. 
Hatch,  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  reauthoriiatlon  reported  by 
the  committee  in  December  1985. 
faUed  to  reach  the  Senate  floor  during 
the  ]Mf'  Congress.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  demonstrate  Its  strong 
commitment  to  family  planning  by 
prompt  consideration  and  passage  of 
this  legislation.* 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Join  my  colleagues  In 
introducing  a  bill  to  reauthortee  title 
X  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
Title  X  is  the  mainstay  of  the  Nation's 
efforts  to  expand  access  to  family 
planning  services  among  low-income 
women  and  teenagers,  thus  minimizing 
the  Incidence  of  unintended  pregnan- 
cies and  the  need  for  abortion. 

Five  million  women  receive  care  and 
services  under  this  act.  For  some  of 
these  women,  health  care  funded  by 
title  X  represents  their  only  source  of 
medical  attention  of  any  kind.  For  all 
of  these  women,  title  X  repreaenU  a 
solid  commitment  to  the  future  of  this 
Nation's  family  planning  program. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  this  country 
spent  $17.9  billion  on  programs  to  deal 
with  the  consequeiwses  of  teenage 
pregnancy.  And  this  is  only  part  of  the 
tremendous  price  our  country  pays 
when  our  young  people  are  burdened 
with  unwanted  pregnancies  resulting 
In  poverty,  and  welfare  dependence. 
We  know  through  experience  that 
countries  with  the  most  accessible  con- 
traceptive services  for  teenagers  have 
the  lowest  rate  of  teenage  pregnancy. 
It  Is  not  surprising  that  one  report  has 
shown  that  the  services  of  title  X  have 
prevented  800,000  unintended  preg- 
nancies, about  425.000  of  them  among 
teenagers. 

No  efforts  to  reduce  the  problems  of 
poverty  In  the  future  are  likely  to  suc- 
ceed unless  we  do  something  to  ad- 
dress the  adolescent  pregnancy  rate. 
Over  1  million  teenagers  become  preg- 
nant each  year.  One  study  has  project- 
ed that  4  out  of  every  10  girls  will 
become  pregnant  before  they  are  20. 
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Adolescent  pregnancy  and  parenthood 
are  clearly  connected  to  poverty  and 
long-term  welfare  dependency.  Teen- 
age mothers  face  a  greater  risk  of 
medical  complications  during  pregnan- 
cr.  they  are  more  likely  to  drop  out  of 
school:  they  often  must  raise  their 
children  alone  and  are  less  likely  to  be 
self-sufficient. 

Those  who  have  children  during 
their  teens  are  Increasingly  likely  to 
have  large  families  which  are  difficult 
to  support.  This  leads  to  chronic  wel- 
fare dependency  by  teenage  parenU 
and  women  who  were  teenage  parents. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than 
60  percent  of  AFDC  recipients  under 
the  age  of  30  are  teenage  parento. 

Teenage  parents  pay  a  heavy  price 
In  a  lifetime  of  lost  opportunities  and 
this  Is  deeply  troubling  for  those  of  us 
who  want  our  young  people  to  have 
the  best  chance  for  fulfillment. 

The  measure  that  I  Join  In  Introduc- 
ing today  does  more  than  simply  reau- 
thorize this  crucial  program  for  4 
more  years.  Indeed  it  goes  beyond 
that,  adding  modest  increases  In  fund- 
ing levels  and  providing  for  general 
Improvements  in  the  training  of  clinic 
peraoimel.  The  measure  also  continues 
the  biomedical  research  authority  and 
adds  a  separate  $10  million  authoriza- 
tlcn  for  a  new  Initiative  with  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Himian  Development  [NICHD]  to  pro- 
mote the  development,  marketing  and 
evaluation  of  new  contraceptive  de- 
vices, drugs  and  methods.  Finally,  an 
addltiotud  $10  million  authorization 
win  broaden  community-based  infor- 
mation and  education  programs  to 
assist  Individuals  In  discussing  and 
making  responsible  choices  concerning 
sexual  activity,  pregnancy  and  parent- 
hood. 

The  performance  of  abortions  with 
title  X  funds  Is.  and  has  always  been, 
prohibited  by  the  authorizing  sUtute. 
The  title  X  program  helps  reduce  the 
number  of  abortions,  by  reducing  the 
number  of  unintended  pregnancies. 
This  Is  a  measure  we  should  all  be  able 
to  support.  Family  planning  Is  a  basic 
health  and  social  service  that  Is 
needed  and  wanted  by  millions  of 
American  women  and  their  families. 
Even  with  the  significant  achieve- 
ments of  the  NaUonal  Family  Plan- 
ning Program,  there  are  glaring  re- 
minders that  much  more  needs  to  be 
done.  More  than  lialf  of  the  6  million 
pregnancies  that  occur  each  year  are 
unintended.  It  is  clear  that  our  com- 
mitment to  this  program  must  contin- 
ue.* 


By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Grahaii  ): 
8.  1387.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  preserve  certain 
wetlands  and  historic  and  prehistoric 
sites  In  the  St.  Johns  River  Valley.  FL. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

HIBTOKIC  nUMSSVATXOIl  »  THB  ST.  JOHXS 
snm  VALLKT 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  IntroducUig  legislation  to  enhance 
the  protection  and  Interpretation  of 
Important  historic  sites  and  to  pre- 
serve critical  wetlands  of  Duval 
County,  FL. 

This  region  of  northern  Florida  pro- 
vides a  remarkably  rich  tapestry  of 
the  history  of  European  settlement  In 
North  America.  My  colleague  in  the 
House  who  Ls  offering  a  similar  meas- 
ure. Congressman  Charles  BxmiErr,  Is 
a  well-respected  historian  who  has 
dedicated  years  to  studying  these  sites. 
He  has  published  five  books  about  the 
historical  significance  of  this  area, 
which  Includes  the  site  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  Battle  of  Thomas 
Creek:  two  Spanish  16th  century  fort*: 
and  an  18th  century  English  fort. 

The  wetlands  surrounding  these 
sites  provide  a  rich  food  source  for  nu- 
merous species  of  fish  and  shellfish.  In 
fact,  many  biologists  consider  them  to 
be  among  the  most  productive  wet- 
lands in  the  United  States.  The  loss  of 
these  marshes  could  be  devasUtlng  to 
the  marine  fisheries  of  northern  Flori- 
da. Further,  Mr.  I>re8ldent.  the  wet- 
lands offer  refuge  to  the  endangered 
manatee. 

Recognizing  the  scarce  resources 
available  for  land  acquisition,  my  legis- 
lation authorizes  the  Department  of 
Interior  to  acquire  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  land  for  creation  of  the  Tlmu- 
cuan  Ecological  and  Historic  Preserve 
through  donation  or  use  of  donated 
funds.  It  \i  my  understanding  that  a 
number  of  parcels  are  already  expect- 
ed for  donations. 

Mr.  President,  Duval  County  Is  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  counties  In  the 
country.  It  Is  Important  that  we  not 
allow  those  places  which  carry  the 
rich  history  of  our  past  to  t)e  overrun 
In  our  zealous  attempts  to  grow  and 
expand.  We  must  take  deliberate  steps 
to  preserve  these  sites  and  the  sur- 
rounding wetlands  from  encroaching 
development.  These  Irreplaceable 
landmarks  offer  a  physical  link  to  our 
past  that  history  txMks  cannot  dupli- 
cate.* 

•  Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  Joining  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Chiles,  In  Introduc- 
ing this  important  piece  of  legislation. 
The  bill  calls  for  the  preservation  of 
specific  wetlands  and  historic  sites  In 
the  St.  Johns  River  Valley  In  Florida. 
Preservation  and  acquisition  of  these 
lands  Is  crucial  to  furtherance  of  the 
ecological,  as  well  as  the  historical,  in- 
tegrity of  the  area.  A  companion  bill 
was  introduced  In  the  House  by  my  es- 
teemed colleague.  Congressman 
Charles  BKWHrrr,  who  has  an  exten- 
sive  record  of  contributions  to  the 


preservation  of  America's  natural  re- 
sources and  historical  heritage. 

Among  other  things,  the  bill  estab- 
lishes a  museum  In  Fort  Caroline  His- 
toric Park.  By  making  Port  Caroline 
Park  a  principal  interpretive  center 
for  this  historic  area  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  museum  facilities,  we 
will  be  able  to  display  the  Important 
artifacts  that  Illustrate  the  history 
and  prehistory  of  the  region.  Estab- 
lished by  the  French  In  1564.  Fort 
Caroline  provides  a  taste  of  the  Ehiro- 
pean  settlement  of  North  America. 

The  bin  also  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  the  authority  to  acquire  by 
donation  or  purchase  with  donated 
funds,  several  other  properties  of  his- 
toric significance:  The  Spanish  16th 
century  forts  of  San  Gabriel  and  San 
Estaban:  the  Spanish  18th  century 
fort  of  Dos  Hermanas;  the  English 
18th  century  forts  at  St.  Johns  Bluff 
and  Fort  George  Island:  Spanish  I6th 
and  17th  century  mission  of  San  Juan 
Del  Puerto:  the  site  of  the  American 
Revolutionary  War  Battle  of  Thomas 
Creek:  "Hie  Zephaniah  Klngsley  Plan- 
tation, with  Its  18th  and  19th  century 
buildings:  and  the  Spanish  American 
war  fortification  on  St.  Johns  Bluff. 

This  bill  also  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Tlmucuan  Ecological  and 
Historic  Preserve.  The  Tlmucuan  Indi- 
ans lived  in  this  area  of  the  St.  Johns 
River  Valley  in  prehistoric  and  histor- 
ic times,  and  the  wetlands  are  rich 
with  diverse  species  of  plant  and 
animal  life.  The  tidal  marshes  and 
Hammock  Islands  within  the  preserve, 
500  acres  adjacent  to  Fort  Caroline 
National  Memorial,  contain  a  variety 
of  submerged  grasses,  mangroves, 
corals,  estuarlne  and  aquatic  marine 
mammals,  birds,  shellfish,  and  mol- 
lusk£.  Also  making  the  area  their  criti- 
cal habitat  is  the  endangered  Atlantic 
salt  marsh  snake,  the  endangered 
West  Indian  manatee,  the  rare  spotted 
turtle,  and  the  rare  Florida  marsh 
mink.  By  requiring  that  at  least  50 
percent  of  these  preserve  lands  are  to 
be  acquired  by  donation  or  exchange, 
we  are  meeting  our  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity head  on. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  reempha- 
size  the  unique  combination  of  historic 
and  ecological  signficance  of  the  area 
to  be  acquired  under  the  bill.  Preserva- 
tion and  acquisition  of  these  precious 
acres  would  not  only  benefit  Florida 
and  her  residents,  but  also  the  entire 
Nation.* 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN: 
S.  1368.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Meen- 
tikshiben  P.  Patel:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

RKUEr  or  MEEM AKSHIBEN  P.  PATEL 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  legislation  that 
would  reunite  Meenakshiben  Patel 
with  her  family  In  the  United  States. 

Meenakshiben  Patel  is  41  years  old 
and  currently  lives  In  Lusaka.  Zambia. 


Ms.  Patel  and  her  family  lived  in  India 
until  they  moved  to  Zambia  In  1970. 
Although  Meenaskshiben  suffered  a 
childhood  accident  leaving  her  moder- 
ately retarded,  she  was  a  strong  and 
active  member  of  the  Patel  family  and 
helped  raise  her  brother's  children 
while  he  pursued  his  education.  This 
selfless  act  on  her  part  allowed  Mr. 
Harshad  Patel  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion in  the  field  of  engineering.  With- 
out the  stability  of  Meenakshiben,  Mr. 
Patel  and  other  family  members  would 
never  have  achieved  their  educational 
goals. 

Meenakshiben  Patel  has  been  denied 
entrance  into  the  United  States  be- 
cause the  moderate  retardation  caused 
by  her  childhood  accident  disqualifies 
her  from  access  to  a  visa  Into  the 
United  States.  Meenakshlben's  family 
ties  do  not  qualify  her  for  any  of  the 
waivers  under  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Act. 

Because  Meenakshiben  Patel  is 
unable  to  enter  the  United  States,  the 
family  members  must  continually 
return  to  Zambia  to  ensure  Meenak- 
shiben's  well-being  and  safety.  Their 
continual  traveling  not  only  severely 
hinders  the  advancement  of  their  own 
lives.  It  also  does  not  provide  the  secu- 
rity and  protection  that  Meenakshiben 
nf^ds. 

Such  Inter-continental  living  is  not 
oiUy  hard  on  the  Patels  but  It  is  also 
politically  dangerous  to  them.  The  po- 
litical stablUty  In  this  part  of  Africa  Is 
questionable  at  best.  South  Africa  has 
already  made  several  raids  on  Zambia: 
the  natives  of  Zambia  are  not  friendly 
toward  Indian  merchants  and  their 
families;  and  there  liave  already  been 
riots  in  Lusaka  due  to  internal  strife. 
Meenakshlben's  safety  Is  certainly  not 
ensured  while  residing  In  Zambia. 

Mr.  Patel  is  committed  to  attaining 
legal  passage  into  the  United  States 
for  his  sister.  His  commitment  Is  so 
great  that  Harshad  is  willing  to  post 
bond  and  state  in  writing  that  he  will 
provide  for  his  sister  for  the  remain- 
der of  her  life  and  that  she  would 
never  become  a  burden  for  the  United 
States  to  maintain.  Mr.  Patel  has  been 
trying  for  8  years  to  reimlte  his  family 
by  bringing  his  sister  to  his  new  Amer- 
ican home. 

I  ask  that  you  Join  with  me  In  sup- 
porting this  bill  to  grant  Ms.  Patel 
legal  admittance  to  the  United  States 
to  Join  her  family  and  to  give  her  the 
opportunity  to  become  a  permanent 
resident  alieiL* 


By  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Leviw,  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA.      Mr.      Mitchell.      Mr. 

KCRRT.       MX.       BUROICK,       Mr. 

Conrad,    Mr.    Bingaman.    and 

Mr.  Sakpord): 
S.   1369.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the 
technological   literacy  of   the   Nation 
through   demonstration  programs  of 


technology  education;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

TXCRIf  OLOOT  UTERACT  ACT 

•  BCr.  R0CKE:FELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  introduce  the  Technolo- 
gy Literacy  Act  of  1987  with  my  distin- 
guished cosponsors.  Senators  Levih, 
Matsuhaga.  MrrcHXLL.  Kbrrt,  Bur- 
dick.  Conrad.  Bincaman,  and  Santord. 
This  bUl  Is  almost  Identical  to  S.  1823. 
which  I  introduced  on  November  1. 
1985.  Both  then  and  this  year.  Con- 
gressman Rick  Boucher,  representing 
the  9th  District  of  Virginia,  has  spon- 
sored the  companion  legislation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Technology  Literacy  Act  seeks 
funding  of  $3  million  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1988  through  1990  for 
demonstration  programs  in  technology 
education  at  the  secondary  level.  Our 
goal  Is  to  provide  the  seed  money  nec- 
essary to  develop  curriculum,  teaching 
capability,  and  classroom  experiences 
in  a  field  which  is  demonstrating  con- 
siderable promise. 

A  common  message  can  be  heard  in 
the  wave  of  reports  on  education 
reform  in  the  past  several  years.  In  its 
excellent  study  of  high  schools  pub- 
lished In  1983.  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 
warned  that  the  United  States  is  Jea- 
pordizlng  its  economic  future  by  rais- 
ing a  largely  "technologically  illiter- 
ate" generation.  The  concern  that  the 
study  of  technology  has  yet  to  be  in- 
troduced in  most  schools  has  been 
echoed  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, the  National  Academy  of  Engi- 
neering, the  National  Science  Teach- 
ers Association,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education,  and  others. 

Technology  education  Is  the  most 
commonly  used  phrase  for  an  area  of 
education  devoted  to  teaching  stu- 
dents about  technology,  what  It  has 
done  for  our  society  in  the  past,  where 
it  Is  taking  us  now.  and  what  its  poten- 
tial Is  for  the  future.  At  the  high 
school  level,  which  is  the  focus  of  my 
legislation,  technology  education  is 
aimed  at  exposing  students  to  applica- 
tions of  math  and  science— with  the 
objective  of  Increasing  their  Interest 
and  abilities  in  studying,  working  with, 
and  even  inventing  technology.  In  the 
limited  number  of  courses  offered  so 
far  in  some  States,  special  attention  Is 
paid  to  technology's  role  and  potential 
in  communication,  transportation, 
construction.  manufacturing.  and 
product  development. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  recom- 
mends the  study  of  technology  in  its 
high  school  report  that  I  perviously 
cited,  saying  that: 

All  students  (should)  study  technology: 
the  history  of  man's  use  of  tools,  how  sci- 
ence and  technology  have  joined,  and  the 
ethical  and  social  issues  technology  has 
raised. 

But  the  authors  then  point  out  that 
they  were  'frankly  disappointed  that 
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aoM  of  the  achooU  (they)  visited  re- 
quired a  study  of  technology." 

Mr.  rmsidcnt.  I  believe  we  must  cet 
the  Federal  Oovemment  involved  in 
g^^w.nl^M^»f  the  development  of  tech- 
nolocy  education  procrams  and  classes 
throughout  our  educational  system.  Am 
the  National  Science  Foundation 
noted  In  "Sducatinc  Americans  for  the 
21st  century"  (1983): 

Teehaotofieal  Uteracy  needs  to  be  put  of 
mnerml  Utcney-  •  *  *  In  »  wniie  we  are 
HHsitiW  of  "iMsiGa"  in  educaUon.  and  we 
■n  identlfytnc  the  knowledge  and  under- 
■Unding  of  technology  aa  baalc 

By  provldlne  the  proposed  $3  million 
a  year  for  the  next  3  years,  we  will  be 
investing  in  learning  for  toptorrow. 
The  thrust  of  the  Technology  Literacy 
Act  is  to  develop  more  curriculum  in 
this  field,  and  therefore  create  teach- 
ing methodologies  and  materials  that 
prove  to  be  most  effective  in  Instilling 
both  excitement  and  knowledge 
ytn<w>f  our  young  people  about  tech- 
nology. I  believe  that  this  modest 
effort  will  spur  educators  at  all  levels 
to  adc.'t  technology  education  pro- 
grams—and I  hope  this  will  Inspire 
schools  to  make  the  commitment  to 
equipping  students  with  the  skills  they 
need  to  compete  and  thrive  in  an  in- 
creasingly technological  society. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
favorable  response  that  has  been 
shown  so  far  toward  this  initiative.  On 
June  3,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  approved 
an  amendment  offered  by  Senators 
Pbix  and  Staftobo  that  authorises  $2 
million  for  a  1-year  technology  educa- 
tion program.  Thus,  the  prospects  look 
good  for  support  for  an  initial  effort  in 
this  area.  With  my  distinguished  co- 
sponsors.  I  will  attempt  to  obtain  ap- 
proval for  a  longer  term  commitment 
as  proposed  in  the  Technology  Liter- 
acy Act. 

In  my  view,  we  should  feel  a  sense  of 
urgency  about  the  education  of 
today's  children  and  young  people. 
The  rapidly  changing  world  calls  for  a 
level  of  technological  awareness  and 
ability  that  is  unprecedented.  In  both 
personal  and  professional  life,  techno- 
logical Uteracy  will  be  the  key  to  suc- 
cess for  all  Americans.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
will  Join  me  in  supporting  this  modest 
legislative  proposal  to  help  take  cru- 
cial steps  forward  to  preparing  our 
young  people  for  the  technological  de- 
mands and  opportunities  of  the 
future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  biU  be 
printed  in  the  Racoao  following  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBD.  as  follows: 

S.  1369 
Bt  it  enacted  tm  the  SenaU  and  Hou$e  of 
HefTtaentativet    of  the    United   State*    of 
America  *m  Comgreu  astenMed. 
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SaOKTTRLS 

SscnoH  i.  This  Act  may  be  dted  aa  the 
"Technology  Uteracy  Act  of  IMT'. 
puaroas 

Ssc.  3.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
assist  the  States  In  developing  a  technologi- 
cally literate   population   through   instruc- 
Uonal  programs  In  technology  educaUon. 
nariKiTioHs 

Ssc.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "technology  education" 
means  a  comprehensive  educational  process 
designed  to  develop  a  population  that  is 
knowledgeable  about  technology.  lU  evolu- 
Uon.  systems,  techniques,  utUiiatlon  In  In- 
dustry and  other  fields,  and  cultural  signifi- 
cance; 

(3)  the  term  "local  educational  agency 
has  the  meaning  given  such  term  In  section 
lM(aX10)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965; 

(3)  the  term  "SUle  educational  a«ency" 
has  the  meaning  given  such  terro  in  section 
198(aK17)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965; 

(4)  the  term  "Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  iSOKa)  ol  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965:  and 

(5)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education. 

TSCHNOUMT  SDOCATION  DKMOVSTBATIOM 
PBOGKAM 

8k.  4.  (a)  EsTABiasHMDiT.— Subject  to  the 
availability  of  appropriations  under  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Education  shall  esUb- 
lls  a  program  of  grants  to  local  educatlofuU 
agencies.  SUte  educational  agencies,  and  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  to  esUblish 
not  to  exceed  ten  demonstration  programs 
In  technology  education  for  secondary 
schools. 

(b)  Afpucatiok.— <l)  A  local  educational 
agency.  SUte  educational  agency,  or  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  Act  shall  submit  an 
application  to  the  Secretary.  Applications 
shall  be  submitted  at  such  time,  in  such 
form,  and  containing  such  Information  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  and  may  be  ap- 
proved only  if  such  application— 

(A)  describes  a  demonstration  program  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  under  subsection 

(c): 

(B)  contains  an  estimate  of  the  cost  for 
the  esUbllshment  and  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram; 

(C)  seU  forth  such  policies  and  procedures 
as  win  ensure  adequate  evaluation  of  the  ac- 
tivities Intended  to  be  carried  out  under  the 
application; 

(D)  contains  assurances  that  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act  will  be 
so  used  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the  extent 
practicable,  increase  the  amount  of  SUte 
and  local  funds  that  would  in  the  absence  of 
such  Federal  funds  be  made  available  for 
the  uses  specified  In  this  Act,  and  in  no  case 
supplant  such  SUle  or  local  funds;  and 

(E)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information. 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

(3)  AmendmenU  of  applications  shall  be 
subiect  to  approval  In  the  same  manner  as 
original  applications. 

(3)  In  making  grants  under  this  Act  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  equitable  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  such  grants. 

(c)  Uass  or  PnwDS.-d)  Funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  may  be  used  to  develop 
a  model  demonstration  program  for  technol- 
ogy education  which,  to  the  extent  practica- 


ble, address  the  components  described  in 
paragraphs  (3)  through  (11). 

(3)  Educational  course  content  based  on— 
<A)  an  organized  set  of  concepU,  process- 
es, and  systems  that  Is  uniquely  technologi- 
cal; and 

(B)  fundamental  knowledge  about  the  de- 
velopment of  technology  and  iU  affect  on 
people,  the  environment,  and  culture. 

<3)  Instructional  content  drawn  from  In- 
troduction to  technology  education  courses 
in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas: 

(A)  communication— efficiently  using  re- 
sources to  transfer  information  to  extend 
human  potential; 

(B)  construction— efficiently  using  re- 
sources to  build  structures  on  a  site; 

(C)  manufacturing— efficiently  using  re- 
sources to  extract  and  convert  raw  or  recy- 
cled materials  Into  Industrial  and  consumer 
goods;  and 

(D)  transporUtlon— efficiently  using  re- 
sources to  obtain  time  and  place  utility  and 
to  attain  and  maintain  direct  physical  con- 
tact and  exchange  among  individuals  and 
societal  unlu  through  the  movement  of  ma- 
terials, goods,  and  people. 

(4)  Assistance  to  students  in  developing  In- 
sight, understanding,  and  application  of 
technological  concepU.  processes,  and  sys- 
tems. 

(5)  Education  of  students  in  the  safe  and 
efficient  utilization  of  tools,  materials,  ma- 
chines, processes,  and  technical  concepts. 

(6)  Development  of  student  skills,  creative 
abUitles,  confidence,  and  Individual  poten- 
tial In  utilizing  technology. 

(7)  Development  of  student  problem-solv- 
ing and  decisionmaking  abilities  Involving 
human  and  material  resources,  processes, 
and  technological  systems. 

(8)  Preparation  of  studenU  for  lifelong 
learning  In  a  technological  society. 

(9)  Activity-oriented  laboratory  Instruc- 
tion which  reUiforces  abstract  concepU  with 
concrete  experiences. 

(10)  Emphasis  on  the  practical  application 
of  carrying  out  technological  work. 

(11)  Each  project  shall  Include  the  follow- 
ing developmental  activities: 

(A)  A  program  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing teacher  capabUlty  In  the  area  of  tech- 
nology education. 

(B)  Research  and  development  of  curricu- 
lum materials  for  use  In  technology  educa- 
tion programs. 

<C)  Multl-dlsclpllnary  teacher  workshops 
for  the  Interfacing  of  mathematics,  science, 
and  technology  education. 

(D)  SUtewide  implemenUtlon  plan  for 
disseminating  exemplary  materials  and 
practices. 

(E)  Optional  employment  of  a  curriculum 
specialist  to  provide  technical  assistance  for 
the  program. 

(d)  LnnTATioii  on  Fdmcxal  Assistahci.- 
Federal  assistance  to  any  program  or 
project  under  thU  Act  shall  not  exceed  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  such  program  In  any 
fiscal  year.  Non-Pederal  contributions  may 
be  In  cash  or  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated.  In- 
cluding faculties,  overhead,  personnel,  and 
equipment. 

(e)  NaTIOHAL  DISSSMIWATIOH   Of   IHFORMA- 

TiOH.-The  Secretary  shall  disseminate  the 
results  of  the  programs  and  projects  assist- 
ed under  this  Act  In  a  maimer  designed  to 
Improve  the  training  of  teachers,  other  In- 
structional personnel,  counselors,  and  ad- 
ministrators. 

AUTHOaiZATIOII  OF  ATraorsiATioiis 
Ssc.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated 53.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 


for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years 
ending  prior  to  October  1,  1991.  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


KrrscnvB  HATS 
Sac.  6.  The  provisions  of  tliis  Act  shall 
take  effect  October  1. 1987.0 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
8.   1370.   A  bill   to  provide  special 
rules  for  health  Insurance  costs  of  self- 
employed  individuals;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

HBALTH  mSXnUUfCt  COSTS  OP  SKLP-SMPLOTKD 
IITDIVIDUALS 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1986  to  allow  self-employed  individ- 
uals, namely  the  sole  proprietors  of 
and  partners  in  many  of  America's 
small  businesses,  to  deduct  80  percent 
of  the  cost  of  health  Insurance  for 
themselves  and  their  dependents.  This 
will  be  a  step  forward  placing  the  self- 
employed  on  the  same  tax  footing  as 
employees  of  large  corporations  who 
enjoy  excellent  health  benefits  with- 
out inc'irrbig  taxation. 

Under  prior  law  (as  existed  before 
1986).  an  employer's  contribution  to  a 
plan  providing  health  and  accident 
benefits  was  excludable  from  an  em- 
ployee's Income.  No  similar  exclusion 
was  provided  for  self-employed  individ- 


The  1986  Tax  Reform  Act  began  to 
rectify  this  large  inequity  in  the  treat- 
ment of  self-employed  individuals 
compared  to  their  corporate  counter- 
parts by  allowing  such  self-employed 
individuals  to  deduct  25  percent  of  the 
expense  for  health  insurance  for 
themselves,  their  spouse  and  depend- 
ents, but  only  through  1989. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  Mr. 
President,  the  1986  Act  reduced  the 
tax  incentive  for  personal  health  ex- 
penditures by  raising  the  floor  which 
such  expenses  must  exceed  from  5  per- 
cent to  7  VI  percent  of  a  taxpayer's  ad- 
Justed  gross  income  before  becoming 
allowable  as  a  deduction  when  deter- 
mining taxable  Income.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, consider  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
who  earns  140,000  a  year:  this  taxpay- 
er now  needs  to  have  had  $1,000  more 
medical  expenditures  in  a  given  year 
before  any  of  such  expenditures  would 
be  allowable  as  a  medical  deduction,  as 
compared  to  the  amount  of  medical 
expenditures  necessary  before  tax 
reform. 

This  Nation  is  becoming  increasingly 
cognizant  of  the  need  for  adequate 
protection  from  the  potential  ravages 
of  health  care  expenses  for  its  unin- 
sured and  tmder-insured  citizens  and 
their  families.  According  to  recent 
SBA  statistics.  48  percent  of  all  imin- 
sured  workers  (disregarding  the  1.6 
million  business  owners  without  cover- 
age, usually  sole  proprietors)  are  with 
firms  of  from  1  to  24  workers.  And. 
fiuther.  40  percent  of  all  firms  not 
sponsoring    health    plans    are    retail 


trade  firms  with  fewer  than  10  em- 
ployees. On  the  other  hand,  over  90 
percent  of  employers  in  firms  with 
more  than  24  employees  offer  health 
benefits  to  workers.  These  figures 
have  led  some  in  Congress  to  propose 
that  businesses  be  federally  required 
to  provide  health  benefits  as  a  condi- 
tion of  employment.  Small  businesses 
have  grave  concerns  about  such  an  ap- 
proach. 

According  to  statistics  cited  by  the 
proponents  of  mandated  employer- 
provided  health  insurance,  there  are 
currently  more  than  37  million  Ameri- 
cans without  health  coverage,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  are  workers  or  depend- 
ents of  such  uninsured  workers.  My 
bill  will  encourage  purchase  of  health 
insiu-ance.  or  at  least  not  continue  the 
cturent  tax  penalty  Imposed  on  any 
self-employed  individual  or  unincorpo- 
rated business  that  provides  health  in- 
surance for  these  owner-operators  and 
their  families. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  impor- 
tance of  small  business  to  the  econo- 
my: America's  smallest  businesses, 
those  employing  fewer  than  20  per- 
sons, generated  all  of  the  Nation's  1 
million  net,  new  Jobs  during  our  last 
recession,  from  1981  to  1982  according 
to  the  1984  Report  of  the  President  on 
the  State  of  Small  Business.  Yet,  only 
Ja~'  over  one-quarter  of  the  smallest 
of  firms,  that  is,  sole  proprietorships, 
feel  they  can  afford  to  offer  health 
coverage  compared  to  more  than 
three-quarters  of  all  corporations 
which  do  offer  such  coverage,  \m- 
doubtedly  in  no  small  part  due  to  the 
tax  deduction  incorporated  businesses 
enjoy  for  providing  health  coverage 
for  employees.  This  is  another  vivid 
demonstration  of  the  motivating 
power  of  a  tax  incentive  to  promote  an 
important  social  end. 

I  am  aware  that  my  colleague  and 
good  friend.  Senator  KcmicDT,  is 
about  to  introduce  his  version  of  legis- 
lation to  allow  self-employed  individ- 
uals to  deduct  much  of  their  premi- 
ums paid  for  health  instirance.  I  un- 
derstand, however,  his  bill  would  co- 
ordinate this  deduction  with  his  al- 
ready-introduced proposal  to  mandate 
employer-provided  health  insurance. 
Thus,  employees  of  such  self-em- 
ployed individuals  would  have  to  be  in- 
sured as  well  and  the  employer's  de- 
duction for  his  own  insurance  would 
be  tied  to  the  percentage  which  the 
employer  pays  of  his  employees'  cover- 
age. Obvlou^,  I  strongly  support  the 
portion  of  his  proposal  that  would  in- 
crease the  allowable  deduction  for  the 
health  insurance  expense  of  sole  pro- 
prietors. But,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  his  plan  to  mandate  employer- 
provided  health  insurance  for  small 
businesses.  As  noted  above,  volimtary 
incentives  have  worked  well  to  get  cor- 
porate employers  to  provide  health  in- 
surance for  workers.  But  no  matter 
how  laudable  any  mandated  benefit 


might  be,  there  remains  the  underly- 
ing necessity  that  the  business  that  is 
to  tmderwrite  the  costs  of  that  benefit 
be  profitable,  at  least  enough  to  be 
able  to  afford  the  benefit. 

To  provide  a  closer  approximation  of 
equality  at  least  in  this  req)ect  for 
self-employed  individuals,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  introducing  this  legislation 
to  allow  self-employed  individtuls,  the 
owners  and  operators  of  almost  sll  of 
our  Nation's  unincorporated  business- 
es, to  deduct  80  percent  of  their  health 
and  accident  insurance  costs. 

The  80-percent  deduction  prcqjosed 
by  this  legislation  is  consistent  with 
the  allowable  deduction  imder  the 
1986  act  for  business  meal  and  enter- 
tainment expenses.  Moreover,  in  line 
with  the  limitations  on  unduly  gener- 
ous, or  top-heavy  employee  benefit 
plans  imposed  by  that  act,  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  any  sole  proprietor  with 
employees  under  this  legislation  will 
be  subject  to  the  newly  enacted  non- 
discrimination rules  for  statutory  em- 
ployee benefit  plans.  According  to 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  revenue 
forecasters,  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
prognosticators.  this  legislation  will 
cost  around  $1  billion,  a  small  price  to 
enable  a  significant  portion  of  our  Na- 
tion's uninstu^  to  be  encouraged  to 
Insure  and  better  protect  themselves 
and  their  families.  If  further  cost  con- 
tainment is  sought,  either  in  conjunc- 
tion with  legislation  to  extend  the  cur- 
rent 1989  sunset  for  this  provision  ra- 
in response  to  our  Nation's  increased 
focus  on  budgetary  containment.  I 
would  suggest  that  caps  be  considered 
to  curtail  lavish  or  extravagent  bene- 
fits, or  Cadillac  plans. 

&fr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

S.1370 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreaenUtives  of  the  United  Statea  In 
Congreas  assembled. 

SECTION  1.  SPECIAL  RULES  FOR  HRALTH  INSUR- 
ANCE COSTS  OP  SELP-RimiOYED  IN- 
DIVIDUALS. 

(a)  IR  GBiauu..— Section  163(m)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1986  (relating  to 
special  rules  for  health  Insurance  costs  of 
self-employed  individuals)  is  amended  by 
strUdng  out  "25  percent"  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "80  percent". 

(b)  NoRDiscanfniATion  bulrb.— Section 
89(J)  of  the  Intenud  Revenue  Code  of  1986 
(relating  to  nondiacrimination  rules  for  cer- 
tain statutory  employee  benefit  plans)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(6)  the  following  new  subparagraidi: 

"(C)  COOROniATIOR  WITH  HEALTH  FLAR  POB 

SKLT-KiiPLOTBD  iRPivipOAL.- Any  health  plan 
for  a  self-employed  individual  and  his  de- 
pendenU  deductible  under  section  163(m) 
shall  meet  the  requlremenU  of  this  section 
as  if  such  plan  Is  a  plan  of  the  same  type  as 
qualified  health  plan  provided  for  other  em- 
ployees of  such  self-employed  tndivlduaL" 
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1C168 

(e>  K»itn»i  BMS.— The  Mn»iMlmenU 
MB-*-  by  tbte  aMUoB  abiOl  apptr  to  Ux*b>e 
jmn  trutwiwf  aftar  Deeimb«r  SI.  1M7.« 

By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  SiMOii.  Mr.  Buasicx. 
llr.  liAUTBirano.  Mr.  Obaham. 
Mr.  WAumR.  and  Mr.   Ban- 
■BK): 
S.  1S71.  A  bOl  to  dMicnate  the  Fed- 
eral buUdlnc  located  at  SSO  Independ- 
ence Avenue.  8W..  Washington.  DC.  as 
the  "WUbur  J.  Cohen  Federal  B\illd- 
Inc";  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Work*. 
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wiLSint  J.  ooBn  rmouL  ■uildhio 
•  Mr  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  the  privUege  of  introducing 
today  a  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  at  SSO  Independence  Avenue, 
g^.,  as  the  "Wilbur  J.  Cohen  Federal 

Building." 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware.  WUbur 
J.  Cohen  was  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  the  John- 
son administration.  During  a  long  and 
Illustrious  career  in  education  and  in 
Ooverr'nent.  he  was  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  creation  of  social  legisla- 
tion for  this  Nation  over  a  50-year 
period.  He  wss  a  champion  of  social  In- 
surance, an  architect  of  Social  Secxirl- 
ty.  Medicare,  and  Medicaid:  and  an 
active  participant  in  the  formulation 
of  mental  health  legisUtlon,  children's 
programs,  and  civil  rights  legislation. 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen  was  the  first  em- 
ployee of  the  Social  Security  Board. 
He  spent  many  years  fine  tuning  and 
improving  Social  Security  benefits  and 
expanding  the  coverage  of  that  pro- 
gram, one  of  the  most  meaningful  ever 
enacted  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Cohen  left  Federal  service  for  a 
period  in  the  1950's  to  teach  at  the 
Universities  of  Michigan  and  UCLA. 
He  returned  to  this  city  in  1960  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  John  F.  Kennedy.  After  Kennedy's 
election,  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary  and  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  was  named  Secretary  of 
that  Department  by  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson.  Mr.  Cohen  was  the  only 
person  in  the  history  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  hold  all  three  positions. 

In  his  tenure  at  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  he 
played  a  major  role  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
Programs.  Throughout  his  lifetime, 
Mr.  Cohen  was  a  bold  and  articulate 
advocate  of  economic  security  for 
older  Americans  and  health  protection 
for  poor  Americans. 

wnbur  Cohen  never  retired  from 
active  life.  After  leaving  Federal 
office,  he  became  the  dean  of  the 
school  of  education  at  the  University 
of  Michigan.  He  also  held  a  distin- 
guished chair  as  professor  at  the 
Lyndim  B.  Johnson  School  of  Public 
Affairs,  dividing  his  time  between  the 
two  poets.  He  continued  to  participate 


in  the  formulation  of  social  legislation. 
House  records  Indicate  that  he  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  dealing  with  Social  Se- 
curity. Medicare,  and  other  health 
laues  for  54  consecutive  years.  This  is 
truly  an  amazing  record. 

When  Mr.  Cohen  died  last  month, 
on  May  17,  he  was  in  South  Korea, 
trying  to  help  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try develop  a  system  of  social  insur- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  the  billl  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  a  small  but  meaningful 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who 
spent  his  lifetime  in  the  service  of 
others.  I  thinli  it  only  fitting  that  the 
building  at  330  Independence  Avenue, 
where  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  served  as  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, be  named  in  his  honor.  I  intend 
to  seek  speedy  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion from  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  and  I  urge  the 
support  of  the  Senate  at  such  time  as 
It  reaches  this  body  for  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 

8. 1371 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Hou$e  of 
Repntentatives    of    the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congreu  assembUd, 
scmoN  I.  de8I<:nation  of  building. 

•  le  KedenU  Building  located  at  330  Inde- 
pendence Avenue.  SW,  WMhlngton.  District 
of  Columbia,  thall  be  luiown  and  designated 
a«  the  "Wilbur  J.  Cohen  Federal  Building." 

SBC  L  LSGAL  RErERENCES. 

Any  reference  to  such  building  In  any  law. 
map,  regulation,  document,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  "WUbur  J.  Cohen 
Federal  Building."* 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  1372.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  uti- 
lization of  common  hydrocarbon-bear- 
ing areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

ooTsa  comuiKmAi.  skklt  lxasirc 


•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  that 
amends  section  5  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  to  provide  a 
process  to  unitize  oil  and  gas  reservoirs 
that  Jointly  underly  Federal  and  SUte 
lands  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 
This  legislation  will  assure  that  the 
Nation's  oil  and  gas  resources  In  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  are  developed 
In  a  manner  that  prevents  waste,  con- 
serves our  natural  resources,  protects 
the  correlative  rights  of  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  goverrunents,  and  their 
lessees  and  permittees,  and  protects 
the  environment. 

Section  5  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  and  proper 

...  to  provide  for  the  prevention  of  waste 
and  cooaervatlon  of  the  natural  resources  of 


the  OuUr  Continental  Shelf,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  correlative  rights  therein.  ...  In 
the  enforcement  of  safety,  environmental, 
and  conservation  laws  and  regulations,  the 
Secretary  shall  cooperate  with  the  relevant 
departmenu  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  of  the  affected  States. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  long 
ago  adopted  modem  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  developing  the  Federal  por- 
tion of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  in 
a  manner  that  conserves  our  natural 
resources,  prevents  waste,  protects  the 
correlative  rights  of  Federal  lessees 
and  protects  the  environment.  The 
coastal  SUtes  and  the  other  oil  and 
gas  producing  States  have  also  long 
ago  adopted  modem  conservation  laws 
for  the  development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources that  lie  within  their  SUte 
boundaries.  Both  the  Federal  rules 
and  the  SUte  laws  repeal  the  old  "law 
of  capture"  that  resulted  In  waste  and 
environmental  devasUtion  in  the  early 
days  of  oil  and  gas  production  In  this 
country. 

Historically,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment and  the  SUtes  have  cooperated 
in  developing  oil  and  gas  reserves  that 
underlie  Federal  and  SUte  waters  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  On  the 
Louisiana  OCS,  there  have  been  over 
140  Jointly  produced  oil  and  gas  prop- 
erties that  He  partly  In  SUte  tldelands 
and  partly  In  the  Federal  OCS.  This 
historical  cooperation  has  benefited 
the  Nation  by  assiuing  that  our  oil 
and  gas  resources  are  produced  In  a 
logical  fashion,  with  a  minimum  of 
economic  and  physical  waste  of  the  re- 
source with  the  fewest  possible 
number  of  wells  being  drilled  in  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Unfortimately,  Mr.  President,  there 
are  ominous  signs  that  this  historical 
cooperation  may  be  brealting  down.  A 
most  unfortunate  controversy  Is 
raging  between  the  SUte  of  Louisiana 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
concemlng  the  unitization  of  a  gas 
field  that  underlies  both  State  and 
f^eral  waters  In  the  Louisiana  OCS. 
In  this  controversy,  the  Department 
has  narrowly  Interpreted  Its  responsi- 
bility to  prevent  waste  and  promote 
conservation.  The  Department  ap- 
pears to  be  taking  the  position  that  it 
\s  only  responsible  for  promoting  con- 
servation on  the  Federal  OCS  and  has 
no  responsibility  or  authority  to  coop- 
erate with  the  SUte  of  Louisiana  in 
unitizing  this  gas  field. 

The  Department's  stance  is  having  a 
severe  Impact  on  my  home  SUte  of 
Louisiana,  ^tlmates  are  that  the  fail- 
ure to  unitize  the  field  at  Issue  has  re- 
sulted In  lost  Income  to  the  SUte  of 
almost  $9  million.  In  addition,  the 
Federal  Government's  refusal  to  unit- 
ize in  such  Instances  will  serve  as  a  dis- 
incentive for  lessees  to  participate  in 
our  SUte  leasing  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department's  Ini- 
tial decision.  If  made  final,  are  wrong 
and  will  not  serve  the  best  Interests  of 


this  Nation.  Nattval  resources  will  be 
wasted,  imnecessary  drilling  will  be  en- 
couraged and  the  rlghU  of  SUte  les- 
sees will  be  impaired.  It  is  far  too  late 
in  the  development  of  the  Nation's 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  resoiutses, 
Mr.  President,  for  us  to  abandon  coop- 
eration with  the  coastal  SUtes  or  for 
us  to  go  back  to  the  wasteful  "law  of 
capture"  that  was  long  ago  discredited. 

A  Louisiana  district  court  recently 
upheld  the  Department's  view  without 
reaching  what  I  believe  to  be  the  cru- 
cial legal  argument  in  this  matter. 
Rather  than  finding  unitbsation  re- 
quired imder  section  5  of  the  OCS 
Lands  Act.  the  coiurt,  in  my  view,  mis- 
re^  the  1985  amendments  to  section 
8(g)  of  that  act  and  found  that  unit- 
ization was  not  mandated.  The  fact 
that  I  am  introducing  this  legislation 
today  should  not  be  construed  as  ac- 
ceding to  the  reasoning  of  that  case. 
To  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  existing 
law  mandates  the  unitization  of  the 
reservoir  at  issue  in  the  controversy 
between  Louisiana  and  the  Depart- 
ment. My  bill  clarifies  this  point  and 
provides  a  mechanism  to  resolve  dis- 
putes relating  to  unitization  expedi- 
tiously and  equiUbly. 

I  hope  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or will  rethink  its  recent  policies.  This 
legislation  will  create  a  procedure  that 
will  assure  that  SUte  and  Federal  co- 
operation continues  and  that  our 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and  gas 
resources  are  produced  In  an  environ- 
mentally sound  and  logical  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  insert- 
ed in  the  CoNCREssiOHAL  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

S.  1372 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembUd,  That  this 
Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Leasing  Amendments  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act.  as  amended  (43  IT.S.C.  Sec. 
1334).  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  Subsec- 
tion (J)  as  follows: 

(j)  Unitization  of  CoRunon  Hydrocarbon- 
Bearing  Area 

(1)    PlKSINCS    AHD    POUCY    OF    THE    UlfTTED 

States.— (A)  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  finds  that  the  unrestrained  competi- 
tive production  of  hydrocarbons  from  a 
common  hydrocarbon-bearing  geological 
area  may  result  In  a  number  of  harmful  na- 
tional effects.  Including: 

(I)  the  drilling  of  unnecessary  wells,  the 
installation  of  unnecessary  facilities  and 
other  imprudent  operating  practices  that 
result  In  economic  waste,  environmental 
damage  and  damage  to  life  and  property: 

(ID  the  physical  waste  of  hydrocarbons 
and  an  unnecessary  reduction  In  the 
amounts  of  hydrocarbons  that  can  be  pro- 
duced from  certain  hydrocarbon-bearing 
areas:  and 

(III)  the  loss  of  correlative  righU  which 
can  result  In  the  reduced  value  of  national 


tiydrocarbon  resources  and  disorder  in  the 
leasing  of  Federal  and  State  resources. 

(B)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  as 
set  forih  in  Section  &(a)  of  this  Act,  to  pre- 
vent the  harmful  effects  of  unrestralited 
competitive  production  of  hydrocarbons 
from  a  common  hydrocarbon-beating  area 
by  providing  for  the  unitization  of  such 
areas. 

(3)  DEriwiTioH.— Whenever  used  In  this 
subsection  the  term  "common  hydrocarbon- 
bearing  area"  means  an  offshore  hydrocar- 
bon-bearing geologically  identifiable  area 
that:  (1)  underlies  the  Federal  and  SUte  off- 
shore boundary:  (11)  is  being,  or  may  be,  pro- 
duced by  the  United  States  and  the  affected 
coastal  State  or  their  designees,  lessees  or 
permittees.  The  term  hydrocarbon-bearing 
area  Includes  any  stratlgraphlc  area  or 
group  of  areas  located  between  Identifiable 
geologic  mariters  even  though  there  may  be 
total  or  partial  separation  of  some  portions 
of  the  area. 

(3)  Process  for  UicmzAXioH.— (A)  When- 
ever the  Secretary  or  the  Governor  of  a 
coastal  State  determines  that  there  exists  a 
common  potentially  hydrocarbon-bearing 
area,  the  party  making  such  determination 
shall  notify  the  other  party  in  writing  of 
such  determination.  After  any  such  notifica- 
tion is  received,  the  Secretary  and  the  Gov- 
ernor shall,  after  reviewing  any  data  and  in- 
formation made  available  to  each  by  the 
other  party,  determine  whether  there  exists 
a  common  hydrocarbon-bearing  area.  If  the 
Secretary  and  the  Governor  determine  that 
there  is  a  common  hydrocarbon-bearing 
arri.  the  parties  shall  enter  into  an  appro- 
pruite  unitization  agreement  encompanlng 
the  Federal  and  State  leases  or  lands  insofar 
as  they  cover  the  common  hydrocarbon- 
bearing  area.  The  unitization  agreement 
shall  be  binding  on  the  designees,  lessees 
and  permittees  of  the  Federal  and  SUte 
governments. 

(B)  If  the  Secretary  and  the  Governor  of 
the  affected  coastal  State  are  unable  to 
agree  on  the  existence  of  a  common  hydro- 
carbon-bearing area,  or  on  any  matter  con- 
cemlng the  unitization  of  the  leases  in  such 
area,  the  Secretary  and  the  Governor  shall 
execute  a  written  agreement  submitting  the 
disputed  matters  to  arbitration.  The  arbitra- 
tion proceedings  shall  be  governed  by  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  30. 
1947  (61  Sta.  669;  9  U.S.C.  Sec.  1,  et  seq.).  as 
amended.  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary 
and  the  Governor  of  the  affected  coastal 
State  are  unable  to  agree  upon  an  arbitra- 
tor, the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
district  nearest  to  the  affected  area  shall  ap- 
point an  arbitrator  upon  the  request  there- 
for by  either  party.  The  authority  of  the  ar- 
bitrator shall  include  determination  of  any 
matter  on  which  the  Secretary  and  the  Gov- 
ernor are  unable  to  agree,  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  the  matters  set  forth  In  para- 
graph (C)  hereof.  The  Secretary  and  the 
Governor  shall  establish  a  unit  for  the 
common  hydrocarbon-bearing  area  which  is 
consistent  with  the  determination  of  the  ar- 
bitrator. 

(C)  In  the  establishment  of  a  unit  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection,  appropriate  determi- 
nations shall  be  made  for  (1)  the  designation 
of  the  unit  operator  or  operators:  (11)  an  ap- 
propriate form  of  unit  agreement  and  unit 
operating  agreement;  (ill)  the  effective  date 
for  the  unit:  (iv)  the  fair  allocation  of  the 
hydrocarbons  produced  from  the  unitized 
area;  and  (v)  any  other  matters  necessary  In 
order  to  avoid  the  economic  waste  or  physi- 
cal waste  of  recoverable  hydrocarlsons,  to 


achieve  conservation  and  to  protect  oorrela- 
tlve  rights. 

(D)  UiUess  the  Secretary  and  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  affected  coastal  State  agree  oth- 
erwise, the  effective  date  of  any  unit  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
the  date  of  first  production  of  hydrocarbons 
from  the  common  hydnxxrbon  bearing  area 
or  the  date  that  either  party  Is  reasonably 
on  notice  of  the  possible  existence  of  a 
common  hydrocarbon-bearing  area,  which- 
ever is  later. 

(E)  In  addition  to  any  other  common  tiy- 
drocarbon-bearing  area  to  which  this  sub- 
section may  apply,  this  subsection  shall  alao 
apply  to  any  common  hydrocarbon-bearing 
area  for  which  a  request  for  unitization  has 
been  made  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  affected  coastal  State,  or  the  des- 
ignee, lessee  or  permittee  of  the  Federal  or 
State  government,  on  or  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection.* 


By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  1373.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  SUtes  for  use  in  expand- 
ing educational  programs  in  Juvenile 
and  adult  correctional  institutions  to 
assist  In  the  rehablllUtion  of  criminal 
offenders,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

FEDERAL  CORRBCTIOMAL  EDUCATION  ASSISTAMCZ 
ACT 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  once 
again  submitting  legislation  entitled 
"The  Federal  Correctional  Education 
Assistance  Act."  This  bill  is  very  simi- 
lar to  those  bills  which  I  Introduced  in 
1979  and  1982.  It  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Education  to  make  grants 
to  SUte  education  agencies  for  educa- 
tional programs  for  criminal  offenders 
in  correctional  Institutions. 

Unfortunately,  the  need  for  this  leg- 
islation is  as  pressing  now  as  It  has 
been  over  the  past  8  years.  At  present 
there  are  some  600.000  men,  women, 
and  children  crowded  Into  our  Na- 
tion's correctional  facilities.  In  addi- 
tion, another  1.800.000  Juveniles  and 
adults  are  on  probation  and  parole.  As 
long  as  society  does  not  define  one  of 
the  major  goals  of  incarceration  in 
terms  of  rehablllUtion.  the  existing 
conditions  can  only  get  worse. 

The  United  SUtes  now  spends  $8  bil- 
lion a  year  to  house  inmates  in  SUte 
correctional  facilities,  local  Jails,  and 
Federal  institutions  and  centers.  This 
amoimU  to  almost  $14,000  a  year  for 
each  Inmate.  This  staggering  amount 
exceeds  the  cost  of  education  for  I 
year  at  either  Harvard  or  Tale.  In 
fact,  on  the  average  this  Nation 
spends  2V^  times  as  much  money  on 
keeping  a  person  incarcerated  than  on 
sending  a  yoiuig  man  or  woman  to  col- 
lege. The  sad  fact  Is  that  very  little  of 
this  money  goes  toward  correctional 
education.  An  average  SUte  spends 
less  than  5  percent  on  its  correctional 
budget  on  inmate  education.  As  a 
result,  less  than  one-third  of  the 
inmate  population  is  engaged  in  educa- 
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^Vy«»i  progmiM  and  only  IS^  percent 
ai«  Involved  In  Tootlonal  procrmm*. 

Rather  than  meettnc  the  mliBlon  of 
rehaWlttatV*".  our  State  correctional 
■ratema  ate  foeterint  the  development 
ol  antisocial  attitudes  and  behavior* 
•ad  provldlnc  the  incarcerated  Individ- 
ual few  opportunities  to  develop  a  rep- 
ertoire or  aecaptable  behaviors.  To 
make  matters  even  worse,  the  lack  of 
adequate  education  procrami  ia  fur- 
ther compllrat^  by  the  nature  of  the 
prison  population.  As  noted  by  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  OouncU  on  Vocational 
Mocatlon  In  lU  excellent  report.  "Vo- 
cational Muftatl^r  in  Correctional  In- 
stitutions: 

Hm  tTPtoal  Inmate  to  a  aft-y«ar-oUl  male. 
wttb  an  •dueaUooal  backsround.  Umlted 
mailMtalile  akJlli.  and  few  poalUTe  work  ex- 
parkBOom.  He  firinp'***^  no  more  than  10 
talch  Kbool  gradea  and  funcUooa  >-S  grade 
10*^  below  tbat.  He  to  Ukeljr  to  be  poor. 
hnbm  earned  lea  than  tlO.000  In  the  year 
prior  to  ail  eat. 

Atttaovh  the  VA.  prtoon  population  to  96 
naicant  male,  the  pUcht  of  the  luuaicerated 
wMMn  cannot  be  overlooked.  She  to  typkaU- 
ly  undr  M.  a  tt^fit  mother  with  two  or 
mora  ehildien.  poor  and  oo  welfare.  She  to 
likely  to  have  proUema  with  physical  and/ 
or  mental  health,  dmss  and/or  alcohol. 

Because  of  a  \»tk  of  sufficient  cor- 
rectional education,  we  now  have  a  re- 
Tolvlnf  prison  door  through  which  a 
person  leaves  prison  ill-equipped  to 
become  a  responsible  dtlsen.  and— 
more  often  than  not— is  soon  back  in 
prison.  Upward  of  70  percent  of  the  of- 
fenders released  from  prlsim  each  year 
will  return  to  crime,  and  as  many  as  50 
percent  will  return  to  prison  within  1 
year.  The  unemployment  rate  among 
ex  offenders  Is  three  times  the  rate  for 
the  general  pubUc.  Those  that  do  find 
Jobs  often  work  in  low-income,  semi- 
skilled positions.  If  they  do  not 
commit  another  crime,  many  ex  felons 
end  their  lives  in  suicide  or  dereUction 
among  the  skid-row  populatkML  This, 
quite  simply.  Is  a  national  diagraoe. 
but  it  Is  also  one  that  we  have  the  abil- 
ity to  change. 

The  leglslaUve  initiative  which  I  un- 
dertook in  1079  and  am  renewing  for  a 
third  time  this  year  has  received 
strong  support.  The  results  of  studies 
conducted  in  California.  Maryland. 
New  Mexico.  Texas,  and  Washington 
correlate  a  reduction  in  the  recidivism 
rate  with  educaUon  and  training  re- 
oehred  by  the  inmate  while  in  prison. 

The  Federal  Correctional  Education 
Aasistanoe  Act  would  authorise  $25 
mnifam  a  year  in  grants  to  State  educa- 
tion agencies.  The  sise  of  a  grant 
would  be  determined  by  a  ratio  of  a 
State's  inmate  population  to  the  total 
Inmate  population  in  all  States,  but  no 
State  would  receive  less  than  $100,000. 
The  States  would  have  considerable 
latlt^M*^  In  the  use  of  the  Federal 
fumta.  They  could  be  spent  on  a  varie- 
ty of  education  programs,  including: 

First,  academic  programs  for  basic 
education,  special  education,  second- 
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ary  school  credit,  postsecondary  edu- 
cation, fine  arts,  recreation,  and 
health; 

Second,  vocational  training  pro- 
grams: 

Third,  library  development  and  li- 
brary services; 

Fourth,  teacher  training  In  correc- 
tional education,  particularly  In  social 
education,  reading  instruction,  and  ab- 
normal psychologr. 

Fifth,  educational  release  programs 
for  offenders,  with  special  attention 
on  vocational  work  release  training 
programs; 

Sixth,  guidance  programs,  including 
testing,  counseling,  psychological  eval- 
uation, and  placement  aervioes; 

Seventh,  supportive  services,  with 
special  onphasis  upon  job  placement 
and  coordination  of  education  services 
with  other  agencies  furnishing  services 
to  criminal  offenders  after  their  re- 
lease; and 

myhth,  cooperative  programs  with 
business  to  provide  Job  training  for  of- 
fenders. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  give  this  legislation  their  serious 
consideration.  I  would  most  certainly 
welcome  their  cosponsorship  of  this 
Important  measure.  I  look  forward  to 
the  bill  being  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
and  am  hopeful  that  it  will  eventually 
be  the  subject  of  careful  conslderaUon 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Education. 
ArU,  and  Humanities.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  the 
legislation  be  printed  In  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rscoas.  as  follows: 

8. 1373 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeiutU  and  Houte  of 
RepretentaHvea  of  the  United  StatM  of 
America  in  Conoreu  a—embled.  That  thto 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Federal  Correc- 
tional EducaUon  Aaalatanoe  Act". 

rUIDUWM  AMD  SSCLABAnOS  OF  PUKTOSS 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Consreaa  finds  that— 
(1)  exlattng  educational  prosrams  In  Juve- 
nUe  and  adult  correctional  Inatltutlona  are 
InadequaU  to  meet  the  needs  of  accused  In- 
dlvlduato  or  convicted  offenders: 

(3)  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
mnd  other  public  and  private  nonprofit 
msendes  do  not  have  the  financial  resources 
needed  to  respond  to  the  Uicreaslng  need  of 
the  correctional  system  for  appropriate  in- 
stitutional and  nonlnstltutlorMl  educational 
services  for  accused  Individuals  and  convict- 
ed criminal  offenders; 

(3)  ediKaitlon  Is  important  to.  and  makes  a 
slsnlflcant  contribution  to.  the  adjustment 
of  Individuate  In  society:  and 

(4)  there  Is  a  growlnt  need  for  Immediate 
action  by  the  Federal  Ooverrunent  to  assist 
State  and  local  educational  programs  for 
criminal  offenders  In  correctional  Institu- 
tions. 

(b)  It  Is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  thte  Act 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the  SUtes 
to  carry  out  educational  prosrams  for  crlnJ- 
nal  offenders  In  correctional  Institutions. 
DcmmoNs 

Ssc.  3.  As  used  In  thto  Act— 


(1)  "criminal  offender"  means  any  Individ- 
ual who  Is  charged  with  or  convicted  of  any 
criminal  offense.  Includlitg  a  youth  offender 
or  a  juvenile  offender, 

(J)  "correcttooal  InsUtutlon"  means  any— 

(A)  prison. 

(B)jaU. 

(C)  refonnatory. 

(D)  work  farm. 

(K)  detention  center,  or 

(F)  halfway  house,  community-based  re- 
habmtatlon  center,  or  any  other  similar  in- 
stitution designed  for  the  confinement  or 
rehabUlUtlon  of  criminal  offenders; 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Education: 

(4)  "State"  means  any  Stsite  of  the  United 
SUtea.  the  District  of  Columbta,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico:  and 

(5)  "State  educaUonal  agency"  means  the 
State  board  of  education  or  other  agency  or 
officer  primarily  responsible  for  the  State 
supervision  of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  or.  If  there  to  no  such  officer 
or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designated 
by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

AUTBOaiZATIOn 

Sac.  4.  (aMl)  There  to  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated tSS.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year 
1988.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
October  1.  1W3.  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
make  granU  to  SUtes  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  thto  Act. 

(2)  Funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
may  remain  available  until  expended. 

(b)  The  Secretary  to  authorised  U>  make 
granU  to  State  educational  agencies  and  to 
w.»k»  grants  for  programs  of  r\atlonal  sig- 
nificance In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  thto  Act. 

*UX>C*TIOII 

Ssc.  5.  (aXl)  In  each  fiscal  year  to  which 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
4<a)  exceed  $16,000,000  the  Secretary  shaU 
reserve  3  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  carrying  out  section  8. 

(3)  From  the  sums  appropriated  purstiant 
to  section  4(a)  in  each  fiscal  year  In  which 
paracnM»h  (1)  does  not  apply  and  from  the 
remainder  of  the  sums  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  section  4(a>  for  each  fiscal  year  In 
which  paragraph  (1)  does  apply,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  aUocate  to  each  SUte  $100,000 
plus  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  siuns  or  to  such  remainder,  as  the 
case  may  be,  as  population  of  the  State  In 
correctiorud  Institutions  for  the  year  preced- 
ing the  year  for  which  the  determlnaUon  to 
made  bears  to  the  population  of  all  States  In 
correctional  institutions  for  such  year. 

(b)  The  amount  by  which  any  aUotment 
of  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  under  subsection 
(a)  exceeds  the  amount  which  the  Secretary 
determines  wUl  be  required  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  applications  approved  under  sec- 
Uon  7  within  such  SUte  shaU  be  avaUable 
for  reallotment  to  other  Statea  In  propor- 
tion to  the  original  allotmenU  to  such 
States  under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year, 
but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any 
such  SUte  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  the  Secretary  estimates  such 
State  needs  and  wlU  t>e  able  to  use  for  such 
year.  The  total  of  such  reduction  shall  be 
similarly  reallotted  among  the  States  whose 
proportionate  amounU  were  not  so  reduced. 
Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  uttder  thto 
subsection  during  a  fiscal  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  lU  allotment  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  such  year. 

(c)  No  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4<a)  shall  be  used  for  purpoees  Incon- 
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aistent  with  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974. 
osnoppuiros 

Ssc.  6.  OranU  made  under  thto  Act  to 
SUtes  may  be  used.  In  accordance  with  ap- 
plications approved  under  section  7.  for  the 
cost  of  educational  programs  for  criminal 
offenders  in  correctional  institutions,  in- 
cluding— 

( 1 )  academic  programs  f  or— 

(A)  basic  education  with  special  emphasto 
on  reading,  writing,  vocabulary,  and  arith- 
metic: 

(B>  special  education  programs  as  defined 
by  SUte  law: 

(C)  bilingual  or  Engltoh  as  a  second  lan- 
guage programs; 

(D)  secondary  school  credit  programs: 

(E)  postsecondary  programs: 

(F)  fine  arts  programs:  and 

(0)  currictiltmi  development  for  the  pro- 
grams described  In  this  paragraph: 

(3)  vocational  training  programs; 

(3)  library  development  and  library  service 
programs; 

(4)  training  for  teacher  persoruiel  special- 
izing in  correctional  education,  particularly 
training  in  social  education,  basic  sldUs  in- 
struction, and  abnormal  psychology; 

(5)  educational  release  programs  for  crimi- 
nal offi  ders,  with  special  attention  given 
to  vocational  work  release  training  pro- 
grams: 

($)  guidance  and  counseling  programs; 

(7)  supportive  services  for  criminal  offend- 
ers, with  special  emphasis  upon  Job  place- 
ment services  and  coordination  of  educa- 
tloiuU  services  with  other  agencies  fumtoh- 
ing  services  to  crinUnal  offenders  after  their 
release:  and 

(8)  cooperative  programs  with  business 
concerns  designed  to  provide  job  training 
for  criminal  offenders. 

APPUCATION 

Ssc.  7.  (a)  A  SUte  desiring  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  Act  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  containing  or  accom- 
panied by  such  Information  as  the  Secretary 
deems  reasonably  necessary,  with  such 
annual  revisions  as  are  necessary.  Each  such 
application  shall— 

(1)  provide  that  the  programs  and  projecU 
for  which  assistance  under  this  Act  is 
sought  will  be  admintotered  by.  or  under  the 
supervision  of,  the  SUte  educational 
agency: 

(3)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purpoees  set  forih  in  section  6  and  pro- 
vide for  such  methods  of  administration  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  program: 

(3)  provide  assurances  that  no  person  with 
responsibilities  In  the  operation  of  such  pro- 
gram will  discrimltuite  with  respect  to  any 
program  participant  or  any  employee  In 
such  program  because  of  race,  color,  creed, 
national  origin,  sex,  political  affiliation  or 
beUefs: 

(4)  provide  assurances  that  funds  received 
under  thto  Act  will  be  used  only  to  supple- 
ment, and  to  the  extent  practical  Increase, 
the  level  of  funds  that  would,  in  absence  of 
such  Federal  funds,  be  made  available  from 
regular  non-Federal  sources  for  the  pur- 
poees described  in  section  6.  and  In  no  case 
may  such  funds  be  used  to  supplant  funds 
from  non-Federal  sources;  and 

(5)  provide  for  a  three-year  report  to  the 
Office  of  Education  containing  a  description 
of  the  activities  assisted  under  this  Act  to- 
gether with  a  description  of  evaluation  pro- 
grams designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
education  programs  assisted  under  thto  Act. 


(b)  Each  application  made  under  thto  Act 
may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  application 
meets  the  requirements  set  forth  In  this 
Act. 

raOOSAlCS  OP  MATIOMAL  SIGRIPICAIICK 

Ssc.  8.  (a)  From  funds  reserved  pursuant 
to  section  5(aKl).  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  SUte  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, SUte  correctional  agencies,  and 
other  public  and  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  institutions  to  meet  the  costs  of 
prosrams  of  national  significance  which  the 
Secretary  determines  give  promise  of  im- 
proving the  education  of  criminal  offenders. 

(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  an  application  Is  made  to  the 
Secretary  at  such  time.  In  such  maiuier.  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  reasonably  necessary. 

PATMXirrS  AKD  WTTHHOLDIlfG 

Sic.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each 
SUte  which  has  an  application  approved 
under  thto  Act  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost 
of  an  application  approved  under  section 
7(b)  or  secUon  8(b). 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  giving 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  a  SUte  under  thto  Act,  finds— 

(1)  that  the  program  or  project  for  which 
assistance  under  thto  Act  was  made  has  been 
so  changed  that  It  no  longer  complies  with 
the  provtolons  of  thto  Act;  or 

(2)  that  In  the  operation  of  the  program 
or  project  there  is  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  such  provision: 

thr-  SecreUry  shall  notify  such  SUte  or 
gnuitee,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  findings. 
and  no  further  pas^ments  may  be  made  to 
such  SUte  or  grantee,  as  the  case  may  be, 
by  the  Secretary  until  the  Secretary  is  satis- 
fled  that  such  noncompliance  has  been,  or 
will  promptly  be,  corrected.  The  Secretary 
may  authorize  the  continuance  of  payments 
with  respect  to  any  projects  pursuant  to 
thto  Act  which  are  being  carried  out  by  a 
SUte  and  which  are  not  involved  in  the 
noncompliance.* 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, Mr.  Chafes.  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.   Dantorth. 

Mr.     DUHENBERGER,     Mr.     MUR- 

KOWSKi,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Quatuc,  Mr. 
Cochran,  and  Mr.  Domcnici): 

S.  1374.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive program  relating  to  ac- 
quired immune  deficiency  sjmdrome; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Himian  Services. 
ACQUiKKD  nncTnn  DEncmcT  smsRoiix  act 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
along  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  introducing  the  Acquired 
Inunime  Deficiency  Syndrome  Act  of 
1987.  The  legislation  touches  on  a 
broad  range  of  issues  that  have  been 
brought  to  our  attention  by  those  in- 
volved in  the  Imttle  against  this  dread- 
ful disease. 

Complex  issues  do  not  have  simple 
solutions  and  AIDS  is  one  of  the  most 
complex  public  health  and  moral 
issues  to  come  before  this  body.  How- 
ever, we  are  pushing  forward,  address- 
ing issues  as  we  can  when  we  are  able 
to  reach  a  consensus,  and  that  consen- 


sus is  critical  as  this  is  one  issue  where 
partisanship  has  no  place. 

AIDS  is  rapidly  liecoming  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  for  males  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  40,  in  this  country 
individuals  in  their  most  pitxluctive 
years.  Given  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  solutions  to  the  terrible  crisis 
facing  us  must  be  the  product  of  our 
joint  efforts. 

NXKD  POK  LBGISLATIOR 

The  need  for  additional  legislation  is 
clear,  even  as  we  wait  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Presidential  Commission 
on  AIDS.  For  while  there  are  some 
issues  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  ad- 
dress, there  are  a  great  many  things 
that  we  Imow  can  and  must  be  done. 
Our  bill  is  based  on  what  we  Imow  to 
date  about  how  our  resources  can  best 
be  spent.  Notably  left  unresolved  are 
those  issues  relating  to  testing,  confi- 
dentiality and  nondiscrimination. 

TBSmiG,  COIfPIBKNTXAUTT.  WOII- 
DISCRnflHATION 

These  three  issues— testing,  confi- 
dentiality, and  nondiscrimination— are 
among  the  most  difficult  to  resolve.  As 
we  saw  during  the  detxate  over  the 
amendment  calling  for  mandatory 
testing  for  those  seeidng  marriage  li- 
censes and  for  prospective  immigrants, 
opinions,  even  among  the  experts,  are 
divided.  With  respect  to  confidential- 
ity, there  are  again  many  views,  al- 
though we  would  all  agree  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  gained  by  creating 
an  environment  in  which  people,  par- 
ticularly those  at  high  ridL,  seek  out 
testing  and  counseling  voluntarily.  Fi- 
nally, I  think  we  would  all  agree  that 
the  victims  of  AIDS  should  not  be  dis- 
criminated against  unfairly  because  of 
their  disease.  The  debate  really  comes 
over  how  best  to  achieve  this  end. 

Though  we  have  been  unable  to  re- 
solve these  questions  to  date,  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  so  in 
the  very  near  future. 

RKKD  POH  EDUCATION 

What  we  have  been  able  to  agree  on 
is  the  need  for  an  increase  in  our  ef- 
forts to  educate  the  public. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  part  of 
our  bill  provides  fimds  to  the  States 
for  the  development,  establishment, 
and  operation  of  public  information 
activities  relating  to  the  prevention, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  AIDS.  It  is 
our  further  hope  that  in  designing 
such  programs.  States  will  place  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  need  to  reach  mi- 
norities and  high-risk  groups. 

In  addition  to  our  <x>mmitment  to 
State  activities,  we  have  also  increased 
fimding  for  such  Federal  efforts  as  the 
telephone  hotline  for  both  the  public 
and  for  health  care  professionals.  We 
also  propose  the  creation  of  an  inter- 
national data  bank,  to  insure  that  the 
most  up-to-date  information  or  what- 
ever advances  are  being  made 
throughout  the  world  in  the  areas  of 
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In  addition  to  our  efforts  to  educate 
the  public  we  must  also  make  sure 
that  our  health  care  prof  esslonala  are 
kept  abreast  of  current  Information. 
The  bill,  therefore,  authorlaes  fiinds 
to  be  used  to  educate  both  those  still 
In  school,  and  perhacM  more  Impor- 
tantly those  already  in  practice. 

py)r  those  In  practice,  one  particular 
area  where  education  could  do  a  ireat 
deal  of  good,  would  be  In  helping  these 
providers  understand  the  value  of  non- 
instltutlonal  care.  In  the  case  of  many 
afflicted  with  AIDS,  the  most  appro- 
priate and  humane  site  of  care  Is  the 
home  rather  than  the  hospital.  To  fur- 
ther assist  in  this  effort,  the  biU  also 
authorises  funds  to  be  used  by  the 
States  to  foster  the  availability  and  co- 
ordination of  home  based  care. 

OOMCLUBIOH 

Mr.  Prealdent,  as  I  noted  at  the 
outset:  the  issues  facing  us  are  com- 
plex r  lulring  careful  thought.  CKir 
blll  attempts  to  address  Just  a  few  of 
the  problems.  I  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuing to  work  with  my  colleagues  in 
seeking  out  bipartisan  solutions  of  the 
questions  befwe  us.  and  those  yet  to 
be  asked. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  a 
lummary  of  the  proposal  and  that  the 
bill  be  printed  In  the  Kwcokd  following 
the  summary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoio.  as  foUowK 

AOQUnSD  iMMUIfX  DcncixiicT  Sykmioiik 
Act  or  1987 

This  bill  is  divided  into  three  titles. 

Title  I:  AIDS  as  %  national  public  health 
emertency. 

Title  n:  Trmlninc  and  services. 

TtUe  ni:  Public  InfonnaUon. 
iiacBimoN 
rule  /.-  AIDS  aa  a  natiotuU  Health  emergency 

Authorisation:  PY  8S— $48.5  new,  PY«»— 
$39.5  new. 

A.  Declare  AIDS  a  Public  Health  Emer- 
gency under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
($30  M  per  year  current  auth.  $30  M  new 
auth.) 

B.  Report  to  Contress—  The  Secretary 
■hall  submit  a  detailed  expenditure  report 
to  ConcresB  uinually.  which  describes  how 
^deral  funds  designated  (or  AIDS  are 
V>ent.  This  report  should  include  funding 
retardlnc  Inter-agency  and  Intrm-agency 
■pending  as  well  as  funds  distributed  to  non- 
federal enUUes. 

C.  Establiah  an  IntemaUonal  daU  bank 
through  the  National  Ubrary  of  Medicine. 
<0J  M  per  year  new  auth).  The  Secretary, 
through  the  Ubrary  of  Medicine,  shall  es- 
tablish, m&intain.  and  operate  an  Interna 
tiooal  Data  Banli  and  shall  establish  a 
•chedule  of  charges  for  user  of  the  Bank 
from  other  countries. 

D.  EatabUsh  a  virus  and  serum  bank 
through  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
in  which  all  human  Inununodefldency  virus 
serotypes  and  serum  are  available  to  quali- 
fied Inveatigators  and  organisations. 


K  Authorise  additional  40  PTDCs  for 
PDA  to  expedite  the  drug  approval  proocH. 
($1$  M  PYSg.  $•  M  PY  8«  new  auth.) 

p.  The  Secretary  shaU  provide  technical 
■Mtatance  to  State  and  local  governments 
■nd  public  and  nonprofit  private  entities 
carrying  out  programs,  projecta.  and  actlvl- 
tlea  relating  to  AID 

TitU  tl:  Training  and  teroice* 

Authorisation:  $35  M  per  year  in  PY8S, 
PTWnew.  ^  „     .^^ 

A.  Coordination  of  Servicea  and  Health 
Care  in  the  Home.  ($3$  M  new  auth  for 
PYiaandPYM.) 

(a)  OranU  to  SUtes  based  on  numbers  of 
indlviduaU  with  AIDS. 

(b)  Pun«ta  may  be  used  to  coordinate  serv- 
ices or  reimburse  health  care  providers  for 
home  health  care  services. 

(c)  liHllvldual  eiiglbUity  to  be  determined 
by  financial  need  and  potential  benefit  to 
the  individual. 

B.  Drug  procurement. 
(a)  The  Secretary  may  purchase  drugs  in 

large  quantltltes  for  the  treatment  of  AIDS 
and  distribute  such  drugs  to  the  States.  If 
such  bulk  purchase  would  save  funds,  and 
the  SUte  requested  the  Secretary  to  do  so. 

C.  Health  Professions  Training  ($10  M 
new  auth  for  PYSg-Note:  programs  in  UUe 
7  and  title  8  are  up  for  reauthorization  in 
PY8».) 

(a)  Grants  for  curriculum  develop  and  fac- 
ulty training  ($4  M). 

The  Secretary  may  make  granU  to  achools 
of  medicine  and  osteopathy,  and  both  must 
make  available  training  for  dentistry,  public 
health.  aUied  health  and  physician  aasist- 
an    . 

(b)  Grants  to  schools  of  nursing  ($3  M). 
The  Secretary  may  make  granU  to  schools 
of  nursing. 

NOTE:  Both  a  and  b  would  focus  on  the 

followinr- 

1.  Improvement  in  training  of  health  pro- 
fessionals in  the  care  and  treatment  of  vic- 
tims of  AIDS. 

a.  Development  of  curricula  relating  to 
the  care  and  treatment  of  victims  of  AIDS. 

3.  Expansion  of  instruction  in  methods  of 
care  for  victims  of  AIDS. 

4.  Supporting  the  training  and  retraining 
of  faculty  to  provide  such  instruction. 

5.  Supporting  continuing  education  of 
health  professionals  who  care  for  victims  of 

AIDS.  _  ^ 

«.  Establishment  of  new  affiliations  with 
institutions  and  facilities  in  order  to  provide 
clinical  training  for  students. 

7.  Minorities,  both  In  training  of  minori- 
ties and  treating  minorities. 

<c)  Authorization  for  continuing  education 
and  technical  assistance  to  health  profes- 
sionals (»4  M>.  The  Secretary  may  provide 
for  education,  training,  and  clinical  sklU  im- 
provement activities  relating  to  AIDS. 
TiUe  III:  Public  information 

Authorization:  $214  M  FY88,  $215  M  PY89 
new. 

A.  Public  service  announcements  ($10  M 
per  year  new  auth  for  FY88.  PY8»). 

(a)  The  Secretary  will  develop  and  dis- 
seminate public  services  announcements 
through  print  and  broadcast  media,  using 
private  organizations.  PR  firms,  and  busi- 
ness concerns  as  much  as  possible  and  place 
special  emphasis  on  announcements  which 
are  directed  toward  minority  Individuals  and 
those  at  high  risk. 

B.  Technical  assistance  to  SUte  and  Local 
governments  (auth  such  sunns). 

(a)  The  Secretary,  through  the  CDC.  shall 
provide  technical  assistance  to  SUte  and 
Local  GovemmenU  as  needed. 


C.  Telephone  HoUine  ($4  M  for  FV88, 
$5M  for  PY89  new  auth)  PubUc  ($3.5  M  for 
PY88.  $3.0  M  for  PY89  new  auth) 

The  Secretary,  through  the  CDC.  •hall 
maintain  a  toU  free,  34  hour  telephone  line 
for  public  information. 

(b)  Health  Care  Professionals  ($1.5  M  for 
PT88,  $2.0  M  for  PY80  new  auth.) 

The  Secretary,  through  the  CDC.  shaU  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  professional  tele- 
phone service,  during  normal  buainess 
hours. 

D.  SUte  Information  Programs  ($200  M 
per  year  for  FY88.  FY89) 

(a)  Block  granU  to  the  states  baaed  on 
population  through  HHS  for  the  purposes 
of: 

(1)  developing,  establishing  and  operating 
public  Information  activities  for  the  general 
public  relating  to  the  prevention  and  diag- 
nosis of  AIDS. 

(2)  developing,  establishing  and  operating 
public  Information  activities  for  high  risk 
popuUtions  relating  to  the  prevention  and 
diagnosis  of  AIDS. 

(3)  providing  technical  assistance  to  com- 
munity-based organizations,  public  and  non- 
profit private  entitles,  and  employers  in  de- 
veloping information  programs  related  to 
AIDS. 

(4)  training  personnel,  especially  those  in- 
volved in  testing  and  counseling  to  carry  out 
public  information  activities. 

(b)  Specific  attention  to  minorities  and 
high  risk  populations. 

(c)  No  funds  can  be  u»ed  for  bricks  and 
mortar. 

(d)  These  funds  cannot  supplant  local  and 
sUte  funds. 

(e)  There  would  be  a  10%  limit  on  admin- 
istrative costs. 

Sm^K  OP  THC  SKNATK  RKSOLtmON 

(A)  Congress  should  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  to  esUbllsh  and  mainUln  the  Public 
Health  Emergency  Fund  authorized  under 
section  319  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

(B)  Congress  should  appropriate  $47.5  mil- 
lion to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  fur- 
nishing of  medical  care  to  persons  having 
AIDS  who  are  entitled  to  receive  medical 
care  under  laws  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

S.  1374 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  SenaU  and  Haute  of 

Repreamtativet    of   the    United    State*    of 

America  in  Congrets  attembled.  That  this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Acquired  Immune 

Deficiency  Syndrome  Act  of  1987". 

TITLE  I-AID8  AS  NATIONAL  PUBUC 

HEALTH  EMERGENCY 

DBCLAKATION  OF  EMCRGDnrT 

Sac.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  directed  to  determine 
that  acquired  Immune  deficiency  syndrome 
presenU  a  public  health  emergency  for  pur- 
poses of  section  319  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

(b)  Section  319  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  strikiiv  out 
•■$30,000,000"  the  second  place  it  appears  in 
subsection  (bMl)  and  inseriing  in  lieu  there- 
of '$60,000,000". 

REPORT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

Sac.  102.  Within  60  days  after  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  ex- 
penditure by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  of  amounU  appropriated 
lor  such  fiscal  year  for  programs,  proJecU, 


and  activities  relating  to  acquired  Immune 
deficiency  syndrome.  Each  such  report  shall 
include— 

(1)  a  specification,  for  each  office  and 
agency  of  such  Department,  of  the  amount 
obligated  for  each  such  program,  project,  or 
activity  for  such  fiscal  year,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  each  such  program,  project,  and  ac- 
tivity: and 

(2)  a  description  of  each  grant  made,  and 
each  contract  and  cooperative  agreement 
entered  into,  by  such  Department  In  carry- 
ing out  each  such  program,  project,  or  activ- 
ity, including  a  description  of  the  activities 
carried  out  under  each  such  grant,  contract, 
or  cooperative  agreement. 

nrrSRNATIONAL  DATA  BaiiK 

Sac.  103.  Subpart  1  of  part  D  of  title  IV  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"OrTiaMATIONAI.  DATA  BANK  OI»  ACQUnUCD 

nocum  DEnctnicT  stndromk 
"Sac.  468.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Library,  shall  establish,  maintain,  and  oper- 
ate the  International  DaU  Bank  on  Ac- 
quired Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  DaU 
Bank').  The  DaU  Bank  shall  collect,  caU- 
log.  sto'"'  and  disseminate  Insofar  as  feasi- 
ble through  the  use  of  information  systems 
accessible  to  the  public,  general  practition- 
ers, and  investigators,  the  resulU  of  re- 
search relating  to  acquired  immune  defi- 
ciency syndrome  undertaken  in  any  coun- 
try. Such  resulU  shall  be  available  for  use 
of  any  person  involved  in  research  and 
treatment  relating  to  acquired  Immune  defi- 
ciency syndrome  In  any  country. 

■'(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  sched- 
ule of  charges  for  users  of  the  DaU  Bank 
from  other  countries  for  information  ob- 
tained from  the  DaU  Bank. 

■■(c)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $500,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.". 

VIBDS  AHD  8KRUII  BAHK 

Sac.  104.  Subpart  6  of  part  C  of  title  FV  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"vnUS  AHD  SBatTM  BANK 

"Sac.  447.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall  establish,  or  provide  for  the  esUb- 
llshment  of,  a  virus  and  serum  bank  in 
which  all  human  Immunodeficiency  virus 
serotypes  and  serum  are  available  to  quali- 
fied investigators  and  organizations. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  may  re- 
quire the  return  of  any  serotype  or  serum 
provided  under  subsection  (a)  and  may  re- 
quire the  provision  to  such  Director  of  any 
daU  or  information  resulting  from  the  use 
of  any  such  serotype  or  serum.". 

AOOmONAL  PXKSONNXL  POK  THX  POOD  AND 
Dane  ADMINISTKATION 

Sac.  105.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vlaion  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  through  the  Commissioner 
of  Pood  and  Drugs,  may.  in  accordance  with 
the  civil  service  and  classification  laws,  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  not  more 
than  40  employees  for  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration.  Employees  appointed  under 
thU  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  employees  otherwise  assigned  to 
such  Administration. 

racRincAL  assistamcb 

Sac.  108.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  through  the  Public  Health 
Service,  shall  provide  technical  assistance  to 
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SUte  and  local  govemmente  and  public  and 
nonprofit  private  entitles  carrying  out  pro- 
grams, proJecU,  and  activities  relating  to  ac- 
quired immune  deficiency  syndrome.  To 
carry  out  this  section,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989. 
TITLE  II— TRAINING  AND  SERVICES 

HKALTH  CAXX  IN  THE  HOMX 

Sac.  201.  (a)  Part  A  of  title  XIX  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f oUowlnr 

"SuBPAXT  3— Health  Cabb  Sxavicas  in  the 
Home 

"AOTHOaiZATIONS  Of  APPBOP«IATIONS 

"Sac.  1910C.  For  the  purpose  of  allot- 
ments to  SUtes  to  carry  out  the  activities 
described  in  section  1910P,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $25,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 

"ALLOTIfKNTS 

'Sac.  1910D.  (aKl)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary,  through  the 
Public  Health  Service,  shall  allot  to  each 
SUte  for  each  fiscal  year  from  the  total 
amount  appropriated  under  section  1910C 
for  such  fiscal  year  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  total  amount  as  the 
number  of  individuals  with  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome  in  the  SUte 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  Individuals 
with  acquired  Immune  deficiency  syndrome 
in  aU  SUtes. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1>— 

"(A)  the  toUl  amount  of  the  allotment  for 
ea  *!  of  the  several  SUtes,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  not  be  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  appropriated 
under  secUon  1910C  for  such  fiscal  year; 

"(B)  the  total  amount  of  the  allotment  for 
each  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  for 
each  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  of  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated under  secUon  19  IOC  for  such 
f\soBii  year:  and 

"(C)  the  total  amount  of  the  allotment  for 
each  -of  American  Samoa  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  for 
each  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less  than  one- 
sixteenth  of  1  percent  of  the  total  amount 
appropriated  under  section  1910C  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

■(b)  To  the  extent  that  all  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  section  1910C  for  a  fiscal 
year  and  available  for  allotment  in  such 
fiscal  year  are  not  otherwise  allotted  to 
SUtes  because— 

"(1)  one  or  more  SUtes  have  not  submit- 
ted an  application  or  description  of  activi- 
ties in  accordance  with  section  1910G  for 
such  fiscal  year, 

"(2)  one  or  more  SUtes  have  notified  the 
Secretary  that  they  do  not  intend  the  use 
the  full  amount  of  their  allotment;  or 

"(3)  some  SUte  allotmenU  are  offset  or 
reiwid  under  section  I90«(bK3)  (as  such  sec- 
tion applies  to  this  subpart  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1910G(d)), 

such  excess  shall  be  allotted  among  each  of 
the  remaining  SUtes  In  proportion  to  the 
amount  otherwise  allotted  to  such  SUtes 
for  such  fiscal  year  without  regard  to  this 
subsection. 

■■(cKl)  If  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  receives  a  request  from  the  governing 
body  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organiza- 
tion within  any  SUte  that  funds  under  this 
subpart  be  provided  directly  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  such  tribe  or  organization,  and 
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"(B)  determines  that  the  members  of  such 
tribe  or  tribal  organization  would  be  better 
served  by  means  of  granU  made  directly  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  subpart, 
the  Secretary  shall  reserve  from  amounU 
which  would  otherwise  be  allotted  to  such 
SUte  under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year 
the  amount  determined  imder  paragraph 
(2). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  for  the 
purpose  of  paragraph  (1)  from  amounta 
that  would  otherwise  be  allotted  to  such 
SUte  under  subsection  (a)  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  SUte's  allotment  for  the  fiscal  year 
involved  under  subsection  (a)  as  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organiza- 
tion bears  to  the  population  of  the  SUte. 

"(3)  The  amount  reserved  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  basis  of  a  determination  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  granted  to  the 
Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organization  serving 
the  individuals  for  whom  such  a  determina- 
tion has  been  made. 

"(4)  In  order  for  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribal 
organization  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  for  a 
fiscal  year  imder  this  subsection,  it  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan  for  such 
fiscal  year  which  meeU  such  criteria  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"PAYMENTS  UNDEK  ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

"Sec.  1910E.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  payments,  as  provided 
by  section  6503(a)  of  title  31,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  each  SUte  from  its  aUotment 
under  section  1910D  (other  than  any 
amount  reserved  under  subsection  (c)  of 
such  section)  from  amounU  appropriated 
for  that  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Any  amount  paid  to  a  SUte  for  a 
fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  such  year  shall  remain  available  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  to  such  SUte  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  made. 

"0SZ  OP  ALLOTMENTS 

•Sec.  1910P.  (aKl)  Except  as  provided  In 
subsections  (b),  (c).  and  (d).  amounts  paid  to 
a  SUte  under  section  1910E  from  iU  aUot- 
ment under  section  1910D  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  be  used  to  provide  health  care 
services  in  the  home  for  eligible  Individuate 
and  to  coordinate  services  for  eligible  indi- 
viduals. Such  amounts  may  be  used  to— 

"(A)  pay  compensation  for  the  services  of 
physicians,  nurses,  and  social  workers  who 
plan,  manage  or  provide  health  care  services 
in  the  home  for  eligible  individuala; 

"(B)  identify  and  locate  eligible  Individ- 
uals needing  the  provision  of  health  care 
services  in  the  home; 

■'(C)  coordinate  health  care  services  pro- 
vided in  the  home  for  eligible  individuate 
under  this  subpart  with  other  supportive 
social  services  provided  for  such  individuals; 

•■(D)  coordinate  other  long-term  care  serv- 
ices provided  for  eligible  individuate  by 
public  and  private  institutions  and  volun- 
tary organizations  in  order  to  ensure  the 
provision  of  such  services  and  to  maximise 
the  use  of  funds  provided  imder  this  sub- 
part and  under  other  Federal  laws;  and 

"(E)  provide— 

"(1)  training  to  health  care  professionate 
in  the  care  and  treatment  of  eligible  individ- 
uals (including  health  care  professionate 
who  are  not  faculty  members  at  health  pro- 
fessions schoote)  who  would  bei>eflt  from 
such  training,  especially  those  health  pro- 
fessionate who  may  provide  home  health 
care  services  or  work  in  hospices;  and 
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"(U)  education  to  health  care  profeMlon- 
ato  In  the  coordination  of  tralntng  In  ad- 
vanced dtoeharie  plannlnc. 

"(S)  A  atate  nay  use  amounts  paM  to  It 
under  aecttan  ItlOC  to  provide  healtli  care 
■ervleea  In  the  home  for  elldble  Indhiduals 
thrauch  grant*  to  health  care  organlMtlona. 
In  making  nieh  granta.  a  State  thaU  give 
prlortty  to  home  care  programa,  tnehidlng 
home  care  programa  baaed  In  hoapltala.  As  a 
i«.f»>***tMi  of  receipt  of  a  trant  under  thla 
paragraph,  a  8taU  shall  require  a  health 
car*  organlMtlon  to  uee  amount!  provided 
under  such  grant  only  for  the  provision  of 
health  care  aervleea  In  the  home  for  eligible 
IndtvMuala. 

"(b)  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
amount  paid  to  a  State  under  eectlon  1910E 
for  a  flseal  year  may  be  uaed  for  admlnlater- 
Inc  the  fundi  made  available  under  eectlon 
1910S.  The  State  eball  pay  from  noo-Feder- 
al  aourcea  the  remaining  costa  of  admlnla- 
terlng  wch  funds. 

"(c)  Not  more  than  tS.OOO  per  year  may  be 
used  by  a  State,  with  respect  to  any  eligible 
Individual,  to  pay  compensation  for  the 
services  of  phyatdans.  nurses,  and  social 
workers  under  subsection  (aX  IK  A). 

"(d)  A  State  may  not  use  amounU  paid  to 
It  under  section  I910E  to— 

"(1)  ovide  Inpatient  lervlcca.  except 
services  mvolving  advanced  discharge  plan- 
ning; 

"(3)  make  cash  payments  to  Intended  re- 
cipients of  senrloes: 

"(3)  purchase  or  improve  land,  purchase, 
crastruct.  or  pennanently  improve  (other 
than  minor  remodeling)  any  building  or 
other  faculty,  or  purchase  major  medical 
equipment: 

"(4)  satisfy  and  requirement  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  condi- 
tion for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds: 

"(5)  provide  services  under  this  subpart  to 
an  individual  if  the  total  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  providing  such  health  serv- 
ices would  exceed  the  total  cost  of  institu- 
tlonallaatlon  of  such  individual: 

"(6)  provide  reimbursement  for  services 
performed  by  any  individual  other  than  a 
physician,  nurse,  or  social  worker,  or 

"(7)  provide  supportive  social  services  for 
which  planning  and  management  is  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (aXlKD). 
The  Secretary  may  waive  the  limitation  con- 
talited  in  paragraph  (3)  upon  the  request  of 
a  State  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  there  are 
extraordinary  circumstances  to  Justify  the 
waiver  and  that  cranting  the  waiver  will 
assist  in  carrying  out  this  subpart. 

"(e)  The  Secretary,  if  requested  by  a 
State,  shall  provide  technical  assistance  to 
the  SUte  in  planning  and  operating  activi- 
ties to  be  carried  out  under  this  subpart. 

"APTUCATioM  An  iwscaiPTioa  OP  Acmrmn: 
aaquiaaiiKirrs 

"Sac.  1910O.  (a)(1)  In  order  to  receive  an 
allotment  for  a  fiscal  year  under  section 
lOlOD.  each  State  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary.  Each  such  application 
shall  be  in  such  form  and  submitted  by  such 
date  as  the  Secretary  shall  require. 

"(3)  Each  application  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  an  allotment  under  section 
lOlOD  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  contain  assur- 
ances that  the  State  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  As  part  of  the  annual  application  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  for  an  allotment  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  each  SUte  shaU- 

"(1)  certify  that  the  SUte  agrees  to  use 
the  fimds  aUotted  to  it  under  section  lOlOD 


in  accordance  with  the  requiremenU  of  this 
subpart: 

"(3)  provide  assurances  that  such  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  will  designate  or  establish  a 
State  agency  to  administer  funds  provided 
under  thla  subpart: 

"t»)  provide  assurances  that  the  SUte  will 
cofMlder.  in  the  provision  of  health  care 
aervleea  In  the  home  under  this  subpart,  the 
ability  of  each  eligible  Individual  to  pay  for 
such  services: 

"(4)  oerUfy  that  the  SUte  wiU  coordinate 
the  provision  of  health  care  services  In  the 
home  with  funds  provided  under  this  sub- 
part with  activities  conducted  to  provide 
such  services  by  voluntary,  religious,  and 
community  organisations  and  local  govem- 
menU: 

"(5)  provide  services  under  this  subpart  to 
an  individual  if  the  total  cost  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment  of  providing  such  health  serv- 
ices would  exceed  the  total  cost  of  Institu- 
tionalization of  such  individual: 

"(0)  provide  assurances  that  the  SUte  will 
develop  proper  standards  and  quality  assur- 
ance mechanisms  for  the  provision  of 
health  care  services  in  the  home  for  eligible 
Individuals: 

"(7)  provide  assuraiKes  that  the  State 
will,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  pro- 
vide health  care  services  In  the  home  under 
this  subpart  to  eligible  Individuals  who  are 
low-income  Individuals  and  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving equivalent  home  health  care  services 
under  the  State's  medicaid  plan  approved 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 
and 

"(8)  provide  assurances  that  the  SUte  wUl 
mpke  all  reasonable  efforts  to  ascertain  the 
legal  liability  of  third  parties  (Including 
health  Insurers)  to  pay  for  services  available 
under  this  subpart  and  to  obtain  such  pay- 
menU. 

"(c)  The  chief  exec^tlve  officer  of  a  SUte 
shall,  as  part  of  the  application  required  by 
subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  also  pre- 
pare and  furnish  the  Secretary  (in  accord- 
ance with  such  form  as  the  Secretary  shall 
provide)  with  a  description  of  the  Intended 
use  of  the  paymenU  the  SUte  will  receive 
under  section  lOlOE  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  application  la  submitted,  includ- 
ing Information  on  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties to  be  supported  and  services  to  be  pro- 
vided. The  description  shall  be  made  public 
within  the  SUte  in  such  manner  as  to  facill- 
Ute  comment  from  any  person  (including 
any  Federal  or  other  public  agency)  during 
development  of  the  description  and  after  Its 
transmittal.  The  description  shall  be  revised 
(consistent  with  this  section)  throughout 
the  year  as  may  be  necessary  to  reflect  sub- 
stantial changes  In  the  programs  and  sctlvl- 
ties  assisted  by  the  SUte  under  this  subpart, 
and  any  revision  shall  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(d)  Except  where  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subpart,  the  provisions  of 
section  1903(b).  section  1906(a).  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (5)  of  section  190«<b).  and  sec 
tlons  1907,  1908.  and  1909  shall  apply  to  this 
subpart  in  the  same  manner  as  such  provi- 
sions apply  to  subpart  1  of  this  part. 

-(e)  Each  report  submitted  by  a  State  to 
the  Secretary  under  section  190«(aXl)  (as 
such  section  applies  to  this  subpart  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section)  shall 
include  an  analysis  of  the  cost  effectiveness 
of  providing  health  care  services  In  the 
home  for  eligible  individuals  under  this  sub- 
part. 

"aVALUATIOIIS 

"Sac.  1910H.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct. 
or  arrange  for  the  conduct  of,  evaluations  of 


services  provided  and  activities  carried  out 

with  paymenU  to  SUtes  under  thU  sut>part. 

"DKnwrriORB 

"Sac.  19101.  For  purposes  of  this  subpart— 

"(1)  The  term  eligible  individual'  means 
an  Individual  who  is  infected  with  the 
human  immunodeficiency  virus  and  who— 

"(A)  resides  at  home  and  Is  at  rlU  of  insti- 
tutionalization because  of  medical  llmlU- 
tlons  on  the  ability  of  such  individual  to 
function  independently: 

"(B)  Is  a  patient  in  a  hospital  who  is  at 
risk  of  prolonged  hospitalisation,  and  who 
could  be  cared  for  in  a  long-term  care  Insti- 
tution or  who  could  return  to  the  communi- 
ty If  health  care  services  In  the  home  were 
available;  or 

"(C)  Is  a  patient  in  a  sklUed  nursing  facili- 
ty or  an  intermediate  care  facility  who  could 
return  to  the  community  If  health  care  serv- 
ices in  the  home  were  available. 

"(3)  The  terms  Indian  tribe'  and  'tribal 
organization'  have  the  same  meaning  given 
such  terms  In  section  4(b)  and  section  4(c) 
of  the  Indian  Self-Determinatlon  and  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act.". 

(b)  Such  part  Is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  such 
part  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
Inr 
"P*«T    A— Pagvnrnvi    Hsaltr    Siavicn, 

Health  Snvicn.  am  Hsalth  Saavicn  ni 

THE  Home": 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  heading  of  such 
part  the  f  ollowinr 

"Subpart  1— Preventive  Health  and  Health 
Services":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "this  part"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "this  subpart"  each  place 
it  appears  In  sections  1903(d)(lKA). 
1903(dKlKB),  l»04(a)(l>.  1904(aK3). 

1904(b).    190S(cHl),    1905(c)(3).    1905(cM3). 
190S(c)(4).  1905(c)(6).  and  190&(d). 

(c)  This  section  and  the  amendmenU 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1987. 

PUBLIC  HKALTM  EMEXGKIfCT  Ptms:  PUaCHASS  OP 
DRUGS  FOR  THE  TRKATMEirT  OP  ACQUiaXD 
IMMUirC  DBPICIKNCT  STHDBOMX 

Sac.  303.  Section  319  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (as  amended  by  section  101(b)  of 
this  Act)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (c): 

(2)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)"  in 
paragraph  (1 )  of  such  subsection  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "subsections  (a)  and  (b)": 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■•(bKl)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Public 
Health  Service,  may  purchase  on  behalf  of  a 
SUte.  In  large  quantities  at  bulk  rates, 
drugs  for  the  treatment  of  acquired  immune 
deficiency  syndrome.  The  Secretary  may 
only  purchase  a  drug  under  the  preceding 
sentence  if — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  is  requested  by  the 
SUte  to  purchase  such  dnig: 

■•(B)  prior  to  making  any  such  purchase, 
the  Secretary  consulU  with  the  manufactur- 
er of  such  drug  with  respect  to  whether 
such  a  purchase  would  be  more  economical 
than  the  purehase  of  such  drug  by  the 
SUte:  and 

••(C)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
purchase  of  such  drug  under  the  preceding 
sentence  is  more  economical  than  the  pur- 
chase of  such  drug  by  the  SUte. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  purchases  drugs  on 
behalf  of  a  SUte  under  paragraph  (I),  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  such  drugs  to  the 


SUte  and  shall  only  require  the  SUte  to  re- 
imburse the  Secretary  for  the  amount  paid 
by  the  Secretary  for  such  drugs.  The 
amount  of  any  reimbursement  received  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  subsection  shaU  be 
depoaited  by  the  Secretary  in  the  Fund.". 

TaAonnc  op  health  pmopasaioMALS  wrni  ai- 
aracT  -TO  AcqoniD  nanms  MViciaiicT  btm- 


8k.  303.  (a)  Part  P  of  UUe  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Servloe  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  788  the  following  new 
section: 

"raAnmra  wm  bikpbct  to  soqiraaaD 

DOfimX  DDICIDICT  STHSaOMX 

"Sk.  788A.  (aKl)  The  Secretary,  through 
the  Public  Health  Service,  may  make  granU 
to  attd  enter  into  contracts  with  schools  of 
medldite  and  osteopathy  to  assist  in  meet- 
ing the  costs  of  such  schools  in  providing 
projecUto— 

"(A)  train  faculty  of  schools  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  dentistry,  public  health,  and 
allied  health,  and  faculty  of  programs  for 
the  training  of  physician  sssiwtsnU.  to  teach 
studenU  In  such  schools  and  programs  to 
provide  care  and  treatment  (Including  coun- 
seling and  prevention)  for  Individuals  with 
acquired  Immune  deficiency  syndrome:  and 

"(B)  c'  elop  and  disseminate  curricula  re- 
lating to  the  care  and  treatment  of  individ- 
uals with  acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome. 

"(3)  In  tM^ing  grants  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to 
proJecU  which  will— 

"(A)  train,  or  result  in  the  training  of, 
health  professionals  and  allied  health  pro- 
fessionals who  will  provide  treatment  for 
minority  ItKllvlduals  with  acquired  immune 
deficiency  syndrome  and  other  individuals 
who  are  at  high  risk  of  contracting  such 
syndrome:  and 

"(B)  train,  or  result  in  the  training  of,  mi- 
nority health  professionals  and  minority 
allied  health  professionals  to  provide  treat- 
ment for  iiKlivlduals  with  acquired  immune 
deficiency  syndrome. 

"(b)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
under  this  section  unless  an  application 
therefor  is  submitted  to  the  Secretary  in 
such  form,  at  such  time,  and  contalnitw 
such  information,  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(cXI)  Any  application  for  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  subsection  shall  be  subject 
to  appropriate  peer  review  by  peer  review 
groups  composed  prindpally  of  non-Federal 
experts. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  or 
disapprove  an  application  for  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  subsection  unless  the  Secre- 
tary has  received  reoommertdations  with  re- 
spect to  such  appUcatlon  from  the  appropri- 
ate peer  review  group  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  and  has  consulted  with  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Health  Profes- 
sions Edticatlon  with  respect  to  such  appli- 
cation. 

"(d)  For  granU  and  contracts  under  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $4,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. '. 

(b)  Part  A  of  tlUe  vm  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  833  the 
following  new  section: 

'TaAnmNs  wrm  rkspsct  to  AcquiaxD 
natan  Dapiciancr  sTiroaoifs 
"8k.  828.  (aXl)  The  Secretary,  through 
the  Public  Health  Service,  may  make  granU 
to  and  enter  Into  oontracto  with  schools  of 
nursing  to  assist  In  meeting  the  coeU  of 
such  schools  of  providing  projecU  to— 


"(A)  Improve  the  training  of  nurses  in  the 
care  and  treatment  (including  counseling 
and  prevention)  of  individuals  with  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome: 

••(B)  develop  and  disseminate  curricula  re- 
lating to  the  care  and  treatment  of  individ- 
uals with  acquired  Immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome: 

"(C)  expand  and  strengthen  instruction  in 
methods  of  such  care  and  treatment; 

•'(D)  support  the  training  and  retraining 
of  faculty  to  provide  such  instruction; 

"(E)  support  continuing  education  of 
nurses  who  provide  such  care  and  treat- 
ment: and 

"(F)  esUblish  new  affiliations  with  nurs- 
ing homes,  chronic  and  acute  disease  hospi- 
tals, ambulatory  care  centers,  home  health 
care  agencies,  and  hospitals  in  order  to  pro- 
vide StudenU  with  clinical  training  with  re- 
spect to  the  care  and  treatment  of  individ- 
uals with  acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome. 

"(3)  In  making  grants  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to 
proJecU  which  will— 

"(A)  train  nurses  who  will  provide  treat- 
ment for  minority  individuals  with  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome  and  other  in- 
dividuals who  are  at  high  risk  of  contracting 
such  syndrome:  and 

"(B)  train  minority  nurses  to  provide 
treatment  for  individuals  with  acquired 
Immune  deficiency  syndrome. 

"(b)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
under  this  section  unless  an  application 
th  -efor  is  submitted  to  the  Secretary  in 
such  form,  at  such  time,  and  conUlning 
such  information,  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(cXl)  Any  application  for  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  subsection  shall  be  subject 
to  appropriate  peer  review  by  peer  review 
groups  composed  principally  of  non-Federal 
experts. 

■•(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  or 
disapprove  an  application  for  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  subsection  unless  the  Secre- 
tary has  received  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  such  application  from  the  appropri- 
ate peer  review  group  required  under  para- 
graph (I)  and  has  consulted  with  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Nurse  Training 
with  respect  to  such  application. 

"(d)  For  grants  and  contracU  under  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $2,000,000  for  fUcal  year  1988.". 

(c)  Part  B  of  title  III  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  318  the 
following  new  section: 

"coirniroiNG  education  um  tkhnical 

ASSIST  AIICE 

"Sk.  318A.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through 
the  Public  Health  Service,  may  provide, 
either  directly  or  by  grant  or  contract,  for 
education,  training,  and  clinical  skills  im- 
provement activities  relating  to  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome  for  health 
professionals  and  allied  health  profession- 
als. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  through  the  PubUc 
Health  Service,  may  provide,  either  directly 
or  by  grant  or  contract,  technical  assistance 
to  SUtes.  political  subdivisions  of  SUtes, 
and  public  and  nonprofit  entities  for  their 
research  in,  and  the  prevention  and  control 
of,  acquired  immune  deficiency  syndrome. 

"(c)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $4,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.". 


Tma  HI- PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

nrPOBMATIOH  PHOOBAMS 

Sk.  301.  Part  B  of  Utle  in  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  (as  amended  by  section 
303(c)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  314  the  following  new 
section: 

"mPOBMATIOIl  PKOGBAMS  WITH  BBSPBCT  TO 

ncQxraxD  nanma  obpicioict  sTin«oiiB 

'Sk.  315.  (aXlXA)  The  Secretary, 
through  the  Public  Health  Service,  shall  de- 
velop and  disseminate,  through  the  print 
and  broadcast  media,  public  aerrtoe  an- 
nouncements which  inform  the  public  of 
current  scientific  information  regarding  ac- 
quired immune  deficiency  syndrome,  which 
discourage  the  behaviors  which  place  Indi- 
viduals at  high  risk  of  contracting  acquired 
Immune  deficiency  syndrome,  and  which  en- 
courage individuals  who  may  be  at  risk  of 
contracting  such  syndrome  to  be  tested  for 
infection  with  the  human  immunodefi- 
ciency virus  and  to  receive  counseling  with 
respect  to  such  infection.  The  Secretary 
shall  place  special  emphasis  on  the  develop- 
ment of  announcemento  which  are  directed 
toward  minority  individuals  and  Individuals 
at  high  risk  of  contracting  acquired  immune 
deficiency  syndrome. 

"(B)  In  developing  and  disseminating 
public  service  announcements  under  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  use  appropriate  private  or- 
ganizations and  business  concerns. 

"(3)  To  carry  out  this  subsection,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989. 

"(bXl)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Public 
Health  Service,  shall  maintain  a  toll  free 
twenty-four  hour  telephone  service  to  pro- 
vide information  to  the  public  concerning 
acquired  immune  deficiency  syndrome.  To 
carry  out  this  paragraph,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $3,500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988  and  $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Public 
Health  Service,  shall  establish  and  maintain 
a  telephone  service  to  provide  medical  and 
technical  information  to  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations who  provide  care  and  treatment 
services  for  individuals  with  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome.  Such  tele- 
phone service  shall  be  available  during  the 
normal  business  hours  of  such  Centers.  To 
carry  out  this  paragraph,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $1,500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988  and  $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1989.". 

PUBUC  UfPORMATIOM  ACTIV1TU8  BT  STATBB 

Sk.   302.   (a)  Title  XIX  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  part* 
"Pa«t    C— AoqunMD    Imnm    DafU-iuKrr 

StMSROIIX     PUBUC      iHPORMATIOa      BLOCK 

Grant 

"AUTHORIZATIOII  op  APPaOPBIATIOHS 

"Sk.  1931.  For  the  purpose  of  allotmentt 
to  SUtes  to  carry  out  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  section  1934,  there  are  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  $200,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 
"allotmshts 

"Sk.  1933.  (a)  Par  each  fiscal  year  the 
Secretary,  through  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice, shall  aUot  to  each  State  tram  the  total 
amount  appropriated  under  section  19S1  for 
such  fiscal  year  an  amount  which  bean  the 
same  ratio  to  such  total  amount  as  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  bears  to  the  peculation 
of  aU  SUtes. 
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"(b)  To  tbe  «rtait  that  aU  the  fundi  ip- 
prapttetad  undar  MCtlon  IMl  for  a  ftacal 
and  available  for  alloOnent  In  such 
tra  not  othervlae  allotted  to 


"(1)  one  or  mora  Statea  have  not  submit- 
ted an  appltcarinfi  or  deaerlptlon  of  acUvl- 
ttaa  In  Moordanoe  with  lecUon  19W  for  such 


"(S)  one  or  aore  Statea  have  notified  the 
Becntary  that  they  do  not  Intend  to  uae  the 
fun  amount  oT  their  aUotment;  or 

"(S)  Moe  StaU  allotmenU  are  offiet  or 
repaid  under  eectlon  19n(b)<S)  (as  such  sec- 
tioo  appllea  to  this  part  pursuant  to  section 
19M(d)): 

such  exceai  ahaU  be  allotted  anMMic  each  of 
the  remalnlnc  Statea  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  otherwlae  allotted  to  such  SUtea 
for  aueh  ftacal  year  without  retard  to  this 


"(cXl)  U  the  Secretary- 

"(A>  reeehrea  a  requeat  from  the  goveminc 
body  of  an  Indian  Ulbe  or  tribal  organlia- 
ttan  within  any  State  that  funds  under  this 
part  be  provided  directly  by  the  Secretary 
to  auch  tribe  or  ortantaation.  and 

"(B>  determines  that  the  members  of  such 
tribe  or  tribal  orsanliaUon  would  be  better 
served  by  means  of  grants  made  directly  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  part, 
the  Secietary  shall  reoerve  from  amounts 
which  would  otherwise  be  allotted  to  such 
State  under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year 
tbe  amount  determined  under  paragraph 
(». 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  for  the 
purpose  of  paragraph  (1)  from  amounts 
that  would  otherwise  be  allotted  to  such 
State  under  subsection  (a)  an  amount  equal 
to  tbe  amount  which  bean  the  same  ratio 
to  the  State's  allotment  for  the  fiscal  year 
Involved  under  subsection  (a)  as  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organisa- 
tion bears  to  the  population  of  the  State. 

"(3)  The  amount  reserved  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  basis  of  a  determination  under 
thta  subsection  shall  be  granted  to  the 
Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organization  serving 
the  Individuals  for  whom  such  a  determina- 
tion has  been  made. 

"(4)  In  order  for  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribal 
organisation  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  for  a 
fiscal  year  under  this  subsection,  it  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  plan  for  such 
ftoeal  year  which  meets  such  criteria  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"PATmaTS  VKiisa  Aixomairrs  to  statss 

"Sk.  IMS.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  paymenU.  as  provided 
by  section  SSOSta)  of  tlUe  31.  United  States 
Code,  to  each  State  from  Its  aUotment 
under  section  1933  (other  than  any  amount 
reserved  under  subsection  (c)  of  such  sec- 
tion) from  amounts  appropriated  for  that 
fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Any  amount  paid  to  a  State  for  a 
fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  such  year  shall  remain  available  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  to  such  State  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  made. 
"USX  or  AixomswTs 

"Sac.  1934.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sul>- 
section  (b),  amounU  paid  to  a  SUte  under 
section  1933  shaU  be  used  by  a  SUte  for- 

"(1)  the  development,  establishment,  and 
operation  of  public  information  activities 
for  the  general  public  (including  minority 
individuals)  relating  to  ttie  prevention  and 
•*t«g~— ««  of  acquired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome: 

"(3)  the  development,  establishment,  and 
operation  of  public  Information  activities  re- 


lating to  the  prevention  and  diagnoals  of  ac- 
quired Immune  deficiency  syndrome  for 
populations  at  high  rlsli  of  contracting  such 
syndrome.  Including  minority  individuals: 

"(3)  the  provision  of  technical  assistance 
to  commtmlty-based  organisations,  public 
and  nonprofit  private  entitles,  and  employ- 
ers In  developing  Information  programs  re- 
lating to  acquired  Immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome: and 

"(4)  the  provision  of  training  for  person- 
nel to  carry  out  the  activities  described  In 
paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  ( 3). 

"(b)  A  State  may  not  uae  amounts  paid  to 
It  under  section  1933  to— 

"(1)  purchase  or  improve  land,  purciiase. 
construct,  or  permanently  Improve  (other 
than  minor  remodeling)  any  building  or 
other  faculty,  or  purchase  major  medical 
equipment:  or 

"(3)  satisfy  any  requirement  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  funds  ss  a  condi- 
tion for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds. 
The  Secretary  may  waive  the  limitation 
contained  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  upon  the  request 
of  a  State  If  the  Secretary  finds  tliat  there 
are  extraordinary  circumstances  to  Justify 
the  waiver  and  that  granting  the  waiver  will 
'assist  In  carrying  out  this  part. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  If  requested  by  a 
State,  shall  provide  technical  assistance  to 
the  SUte  In  planning  and  operating  activi- 
ties to  be  carried  out  under  this  part. 

"(d)  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
amount  paid  to  a  SUte  under  section  1933 
for  a  fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  administer- 
ing the  funds  made  available  under  section 
1933.  The  SUte  shall  pay  from  non-Pederal 
so  'ces  the  remaining  costs  of  administer- 
ing such  funds. 

"APPUCATIOH  AXD  DBSCIimOM  OT  AUTl VITUS; 

KSQUiamxirTS 

"Sac.  1936.  (aHl)  In  order  to  receive  an  al- 
lotment lor  a  fiscal  year  under  section  1932 
each  SUte  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  Secretary.  Each  such  application  shall 
be  in  such  form  and  submitted  by  such  date 
as  the  Secretary  shall  require. 

"(3)  Each  application  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  an  aUotment  under  section 
1933  for  a  fiscal  year  shaU  contain  assur- 
ances that  the  SUte  wiU  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  As  part  of  the  annual  application  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  for  an  allotment  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  each  State  shaU- 

"(1)  certify  that  the  SUte  agrees  to  use 
the  funds  allotted  to  It  under  section  1932  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
part:  and 

"(3)  certify  that  the  SUte  will  use  at  least 
35  percent  of  the  total  amount  paid  to  the 
SUte  under  section  1933  (or  any  fiscal  year 
for  grants  to  local  public  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies  for  the  conduct  by  such  agen- 
cies of  activiUes  described  in  aecUon  1934(a>: 
and 

"(3)  certify  that  the  SUte  agrees  that 
Federal  funds  made  available  under  section 
1933  for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to  sup- 
plement and  Increase  the  level  of  SUte, 
local,  and  other  non-Federal  fuiMis  that 
would  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities for  which  funds  are  provided  under 
that  section  and  will  In  no  event  supplant 
such  SUte.  local,  and  other  non-Federal 
funds. 

"(c)  Tbe  chief  executive  officer  of  a  State 
shall,  as  part  of  the  application  required  by 
subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  also  pre- 
pare and  fumiah  the  Secretary  (In  accord- 
ance with  such  form  as  the  Secretary  shaU 


provide)  with  a  description  of  the  Intended 
use  of  the  paymenU  the  SUte  will  receive 
under  section  1933  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
wtUch  the  application  Is  submitted,  includ- 
ing Information  on  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties to  l>e  supported.  The  description  shall 
be  made  public  within  the  SUte  in  such 
manner  as  to  faclliute  comment  from  any 
person  (including  any  Federal  or  other 
public  agency)  during  development  of  the 
description  and  after  Its  transmittal.  The 
description  shall  be  revised  (consistent  with 
this  section)  throughout  the  year  as  may  lie 
necessary  to  reflect  substantial  ctianges  In 
the  programs  and  activities  assisted  by  the 
SUte  under  this  part,  and  any  revision  shaU 
be  subject  to  the  requiremenU  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence. 

"(d)  Except  where  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1914(b),  section  1917(a),  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (5)  of  section  1917(b),  and  sections 
1918,  1919,  and  1920  shall  apply  to  this  part 
In  the  same  manner  as  such  provisions 
apply  to  part  B  of  this  title. 

"KVALDATIONS 

"Sac.  1936.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  shaU  con- 
duct, or  arrange  for  the  conduct  of.  evalua- 
tions of  the  activities  carried  out  under  this 
part. 

"(3)  Each  SUte  shall  Include  In  each 
annual  report  required  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  under  section  1917(aHl)  (as 
such  section  applies  to  this  part  pursuant  to 
section  1935(d))  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  conduct  the  evaluations  required 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(b)  Witiiin  30  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  part,  the  Secretary  shaU 
prepare  and  trarumit  to  the  Committee  on 
Latwr  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  RepreaenUtlves  a 
report  summarizing  the  evaluations  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (a). 

"DSFIHmOH 

"Sac.  1937.  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
terms  'Iiulian  tribe'  and  'trit>al  organization' 
have  the  same  meaiUng  given  such  terms  in 
section  4(b)  and  section  4(c)  of  the  Indian 
Self-Determlnation  and  Education  Assist- 
ance Act.". 

<b)  This  section  and  the  amendment  made 
by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  October 
1, 1987. 

•  Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
President  Re«can  has  recently  de- 
clared that  AIDS  is  the  number  one 
public  health  problem  of  this  Nation. 

The  facts  bear  this  out.  More  than 
33.000  cases  of  AIDS  have  been  report- 
ed in  the  United  States,  and  over 
19.000  have  died  from  the  disease  since 
it  was  first  reported  in  1981,  At  least 
1.5  million  Americans  have  been  in- 
fected with  the  vims,  and  it  is  project- 
ed that  AIDS  may  soon  become  the 
tenth  leading  c»use  of  death  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  the  Stirgeon  General, 
C.  Everett  Koop.  has  Issued  a  report 
on  AIDS.  The  condudlns  paragraph 
of  his  findings  states: 

AIDS  Is  a  life-threatening  disease  and  a 
major  public  health  Issue.  lU  Impact  on  our 
society  Is  and  wiU  continue  to  be  devasUt- 
Ing.  By  the  end  of  1901.  an  estimated 
270,000  cases  of  AIDS  wiU  have  occurred 
with  179,000  deaths  within  the  decade  since 


the  disease  was  first  recognized.  In  the  year 
1991.  an  estimated  145.000  patlenU  with 
AIDS  WiU  need  health  and  supporUve  serv- 
ices at  a  total  coat  of  l>etween  $8  and  $16  bil- 
lion. However,  AIDS  is  prevenUble.  It  can 
be  controUed  by  clianges  In  personal  behav- 
ior. It  Is  the  responsibUlty  of  every  citizen  to 
be  informed  about  AIDS  and  to  exercise  the 
appropriate  preventive  measures, ,  .  . 

The  qjread  of  AIDS  can  and  must  be 
stopped. 

Mr,  President,  I  recently  attended  a 
hearing  on  AIDS  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee.  Testifying  at  that  hearing 
was  Dr.  Robert  Redfield  of  the  De- 
partment of  Infectious  Disease  at 
Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital  in  Wash- 
ington. DC, 

I  asked  Dr.  Redfield  if  he  thought 
AIDS  was  the  number  one  health 
problem  facing  this  Nation.  Dr.  Red- 
field  was  of  the  opinion  that  AIDS  was 
not  only  the  number  one  health  prob- 
lem but  was  the  number  one  national 
problem.  liCany  would  agree. 

Accordingly,  I  am  pleased  to  be  Join- 
ing my  Republican  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing the  "Omnibus  Acquired 
Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome  Act  of 
1987". 

This  legislation  contains  3  major 
components  designed  to  respond  to 
this  crisis,  which  are  briefly  summa- 
rized below. 

The  first  part  would  declare  AIDS  a 
public  health  emergency  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  This  woiUd 
allow  the  Secretary  of  HHS  greater 
flexibility  in  using  discretionary  funds 
to  combat  AIDS.  An  international 
data  bank  would  be  established 
through  the  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine to  collect  and  disseminate  the  re- 
sults of  research  and  treatment  relat- 
ing to  AIDS  imdertaken  in  any  coun- 
try. In  addition,  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  would  be  provided 
funding  to  establish  a  virus  and  serum 
bank  in  which  all  human  immuncxilfl- 
ciency  virus  stereotypes  and  serum  are 
available  to  qualified  Investigators  and 
organizations.  Finally,  this  part  would 
authorize  an  additional  40  full-time 
employee's  for  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  expedite  the  drug  ap- 
proval process. 

The  second  component  of  this  meas- 
ure provides  for  l>etter  coordination  of 
services  and  health  care  in  the  home 
for  those  suffering  from  this  deadly 
disease.  Many  studies  have  confirmed 
that  home  care  is  less  costly  and 
better  for  the  patient  in  most  cases. 
We  should  encourage  home  health 
care  where  possible.  Moirover,  addi- 
tional funding  is  provided  for  the  im- 
provement In  training  of  health  pro- 
fessionals In  the  care  and  treatment  of 
victims  of  AIDS.  It  is  critical  that  our 
health  professionals  are  provided  with 
the  most  current  information  avail- 
able. 

The  third  component  of  this  meas- 
ure provides  $114  million  for  a  public 
information  campaign.  The  Secretary 


of  HHS  will  be  provided  f  imding  to  de- 
velop and  disseminate  public  service 
announcements  and  to  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  this  area.  Funding  for  the 
Secretary  to  establish  a  telephone  hot- 
line is  also  provided.  Moreover.  $100 
million  in  block  grants  is  provided  to 
the  States  to  set  up  information  pro- 
grams. The  American  people  must  get 
the  facts  on  this  fatal  disease  and  act 
accordingly, 

Mr,  President,  there  is  much  agree- 
ment on  what  we  can  and  should  do  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  AIDS.  We  must 
act  now  in  those  areas  where  a  general 
consensus  exists.  That  is  the  approach 
of  this  measure.  Other  action,  perhaps 
more  controversial,  may  have  to  be 
taken.  However,  we  must  not  delay  on 
that  which  we  can  agree. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  issue  is 
public  health:  Helping  those  infected 
and  preventing  those  not  infected 
from  falling  victim  to  this  deadly  dis- 
ease. I  believe  this  measure  Is  vital  to 
control  the  spread  of  AIDS,  and  urge 
Its  early  adoption.* 

Mr,  HATCH.  Mr,  President,  In  1981, 
the  Public  Health  Service  recognized  a 
new  disease.  Acquired  Immune  Defi- 
ciency Syndrome  or  AIDS.  Since  that 
time,  more  than  36,000  Americans 
have  developed  the  disease— and  more 
th.<n  20,000  have  already  died.  In  my 
own  State  of  Utah  more  than  60  cases 
of  AIDS  have  been  reported. 

Unfortunately,  this  may  only  be  the 
beginning.  Conservative  estimates  are 
that  at  least  1.5  million  Americans  al- 
ready have  been  infected  with  the 
AIDS  virus.  Unless  a  cure  is  foimd.  30 
to  50  percent  of  those  infected  over 
the  next  5  years  will  die  from  the  dis- 
ease. 

AIDS  is  by  no  means  new  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources.  Last  year,  we 
held  oversight  hearings  on  AIDS  to 
identify  areas  where  our  Federal  ef- 
forts could  be  improved,  and  I  have 
worked  with  the  administration  in  es- 
tablishing a  Presidential  commission 
on  AIDS,  The  committee  also  reported 
legislation,  which  although  never  en- 
acted, was  incorporated  by  the  admin- 
istration into  existing  programs. 

More  recently.  I  have  been  working 
with  Senators  Dole  and  Wilson,  and 
others  on  comprehensive  legislation  to 
address  this  problem.  Their  leadership 
has  been  Instrumental  in  developing 
this  bill  and  ensuring  our  fashioning 
of  a  responsible,  effective  policy,  and  I 
am  proud  to  Join  them  in  Introducing 
this  bill  today. 

The  key  provisions  are  as  follows: 

The  first  title  declares  AIDS  a  public 
health  emergency.  Such  a  declaration 
will  give  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  more  flexibility  in 
how  resources  can  be  used  to  address 
this  problem,  including  a  shorter  ap- 
proval time  for  biomedical  AIDS  re- 
search. In  addition,  it  authorizes  an 


additional  $30  million  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  use  at  his  discretion  in  addiess- 
ing  this  problem.  This  legislation  also 
contains  several  other  provisions 
which  should  strengthen  our  national 
and  international  research  efforts. 

The  second  title  authorizes  $35  mil- 
lion to  train  health  care  professionals 
and  provides  services  for  individuals 
Infected  with  the  AIDS  virus. 

And.  the  third  tiUe  authorizes  $115 
million  for  public  information  cam- 
paigns. Most  of  this  money  will  go  di- 
rectly to  the  States  so  that  they  can 
inform  their  citizens  about  what  ac- 
tivities place  them  at  risk  of  becoming 
infected  with  this  disease, 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  represents  a  balanced  m>- 
proach  to  this  national  emergency.  It 
addresses  the  needs  of  individuals  in- 
fected with  the  AIDS  virus  by  making 
appropriate  services  available  to  them. 
At  the  same  time  it  provides  hope  by 
speeding  up  our  research  efforts  and 
Increasing  the  national  and  interna- 
tional coordination.  And,  it  provides 
for  a  major  increase  in  our  efforts  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  this  disease  by 
Increasing  the  availability  of  public  In- 
formation. 

Clearly,  this  legislation  does  not  ad- 
dress all  of  the  issues  related  to  AIDS. 
How  best  to  resolve  the  difficult  prob- 
lems involved  in  testing  and  counsel- 
ing are  still  under  discussion,  and  we 
hope  to  address  these  issues  in  the 
near  future.  In  addition,  we  will  be  in- 
troducing a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion expressing  our  desire  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices Public  Health  Emergency  Pimd  be 
appropriated  and  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  receive  additional 
funding  to  support  treatment  for  vet- 
erans with  AIDS. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  should  mention 
that  our  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  are  also  addressing  this 
issue.  Tomorrow,  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  will  be 
considering  AIDS  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Kehhedy,  Senator 
Kehkkdy  and  I  have  been  working  on 
improving  his  legislation  and  I  believe 
we  will  be  able  to  report  a  bill  that  we 
both  support.  I  am  confident  that  if 
we  continue  to  work  on  this  issue  in  a 
bipartisan  manner,  we  will  be  able  to 
develop  a  national  policy  and  program 
to  combat  AIDS  that  will,  I  hope,  ulti- 
mately be  successful  and  result  in  a 
cure. 

•  Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  a  number  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  coaponsoring 
this  legislation  to  combat  the  AIDS 
crisis  we  are  facing. 

AIDS  is  a  catastrophic  disease  and 
public  health  problem  that  poses  sig- 
nificant challenges  to  American  socie- 
ty and  difficult  health  policy  choices 
to  legislators.  While  this  bill  is  certain- 
ly not  the  final  answer  to  these  very 
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dlfffcult  problemB,  I  believe  that  it 
inprcecnti  »  tound  and  reuonable  re- 
iponae  to  the  puldlc  health  needs  that 
this  diaeaw  haa  generated. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
In  deallnc  with  the  AIDS  orlali  ihould 
be  the  nme  aa  for  any  public  health 
ernvgendes:  To  foster  and  support  re- 
icarch  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of 
the  dlaeaae;  and  to  educate  the  Ameri- 
can public  about  how  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  dlaeaae. 

I  believe  this  bill  serves  these  pur- 
poses by  declaring  AIDS  a  pubUc 
health  emergoiey.  thereby  giving  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices needed  flexibility  on  the  research 
fnnt  and  providing  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  with  much 
needed  personnel  to  expedite  the  drug 
appioval  process.  In  addition,  the  biU 
authraiaes  very  needed  funds  for  in- 
forming the  public— partlciilarly  those 
populations  at  the  greatest  risk— about 
this  dlaeaae. 

However,  while  I  am  in  strong  agree- 
ment with  the  majority  of  this  bill's 
provlsi'-ns,  I  must  note  one  area  that 
troublCH  me  and  which  I  believe  my 
colleagues  should  carefully  examine: 
The  provision  that  would  authorize 
the  payment  of  compensation  for 
home  health  care  services  for  AIDS 
patients.  This  provision  also  permits 
the  payment  of  funds  for  case  man- 
agem«it  and  coordination  of  such 
services.  It  is  not  the  latter  use  of 
funds  which  Is  of  concern  to  me.  Nor 
do  I  have  any  disagreement  with  the 
premise  that  home  health  care  Is  a 
more  humane  and  less  costly  method 
of  providing  care.  What  concerns  me  is 
making  AIDS  a  preferred  disease  for 
the  purpose  of  Federal  reimbursement 
for  treatment. 

This  provision  has  the  potential  of 
selecting  one  specific  illness  that  Is  po- 
.  litlcally  attractive  for  special  trea^ 
ment.  In  my  view,  this  raises  a  serious 
question  of  equity.  I  cannot  Justify 
pairing  for  the  home  health  care  serv- 
ices of  AIDS  patients  when  we  do  not 
provide  the  same  benefit  for  all  those 
with  equally   disastrous  catastrophic 

My  fear  is  that  this  provision  wlU  lay 
the  groundwork  for  a  policy  that  this 
country  can  ill  afford  from  the  stand- 
point of  both  dollars  and  equity.  I  am 
very  concerned  about  setting  of  a 
precedent  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment will  pay  for  treating  a  (ttaease  be- 
cause it  is  expensive.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  think  carefully  before  es- 
tablishing such  a  precedent  in  stat- 
ute.*   

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Join  my  colleagues  In 
Introducing  legidation  that  provides 
funding  for  research,  training,  and 
education  measures  in  our  battle 
against  acquired  immime  deficiency 
syndrome  [AID61.  This  is  an  Impor- 
tant measure  that  we  hope  will  set  the 
Ume  fw  Federal  response  to  this  epl- 
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demic  for  years  to  come.  It  la  by  no 
means  a  cure— there  are  several  Issues 
that  are  not  addressed.  But  this  bill 
docs  show  our  commitment  to  facing 
this  challenge  with  the  fortitude  and 
compassion  It  demands 

As  of  January  12.  1M7.  physicians 
and  health  departments  In  the  United 
States  had  reported  29.435  patients 
meeting  the  AIDS  case  definition.  Of 
these.  16.667  are  known  to  have  died. 
It  Is  now  estimated  that  1.5  million 
Americans  are  Infected  with  the  AIDS 
vims.  Among  this  latter  group,  the 
risk  of  developing  AIDS  rises  with 
each  year  that  passes  after  infection. 
Experts  estimate  that  by  the  end  of 
1991.  the  total  number  of  cases  In  this 
country  will  reach  270.000— with  a 
staggering  179.000  deaths,  unless 
better  treatments  are  found.  In  the 
year  1991  alone,  it  Is  estimated  that 
64.000  people  wUl  die  of  AIDS,  a  figure 
roughly  equal  to  the  American  death 
toll  of  the  entire  Vietnam  war. 

The  meastuv  that  we  introduce 
today  provides  for  approximately  1597 
million— new  money— authorized  for 
research,  training  of  medical  profes- 
sionals, and  national  and  State  educa- 
tion programs  over  the  next  2  years. 
This  money  represents  an  addition  to 
the  $415  million  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spent  this  year  to  fund  research 
ar.'l  demonstration  projects  on  AIDS. 
First,  this  new  legislation  declares 
AIDS  to  be  a  public  health  emergency 
under  the  Public  Health  Services  Act. 
therefore  giving  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  broad  dis- 
cretion in  tapping  into  the  emergency 
health  fund  in  order  to  fight  this  dis- 
ease. Further,  the  measure  authorizes 
$30  million  of  new  mcHiey  for  the 
health  emergency  fund,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  addressing  the  AIDS  crisis. 
Then.  $18.5  million  in  1988  and  $19.5 
million  in  1989  is  authorized  for  devel- 
oping an  International  data  bank,  a 
virus  and  serum  bank,  and  to  author- 
ize 40  new  full  time  positions  at  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  so  that 
the  approval  process  for  crucial  vac- 
cines and  treatment  drugs  can  be  ex- 
pedited. 

Title  n  provides  for  a  national  effort 
at  gearing  our  health  system  up  to 
confront  this  growing  epidemic.  It  au- 
thorizes $35  mlUion  per  year  in  1988 
and  1989  to  coordinate  services  and 
health  care  in  the  home  for  those  who 
are  dying  of  AIDS,  to  establish  a  na- 
tional drug  procurement  system  by 
which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  can  purchase  supplies 
of  needed  drugs  in  bulk  to  reduce  costs 
to  the  SUtes.  to  train  medical  and  sci- 
entific faculty  with  the  latest  AIDS 
findings,  and  to  make  grants  to 
schools  of  nursing,  medicine,  and  oste- 
opathy to  fund  training  and  research 
on  the  subject  of  AIDS. 

Title  III  provides  for  a  nationwide 
education  and  public  information  cam- 
paign designed  to  Inform  the  public  in 


order  to  slow  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
It  authorizes  $214  million  in  1988  and 
$215  million  in  1989  for  public  service 
announcements,  telephone  hotlines, 
and  block  grants  to  SUtes  for  educa- 
tion and  public  Information  cam- 
paigns. 

Mr.  President,  my  constituents  have 
written  to  me  about  AIDS,  about  their 
fear,  about  their  confusion  as  to  why 
our  Oovemment  Is  not  doing  more 
about  this  disease:  why  we  are  debat- 
ing what  action  to  take.  Why  we  aren't 
informed,  and  informing  them?  This 
measure  that  we  are  introducing  today 
will  provide  many  of  the  answers  and 
will  put  us  on  the  track  to  conquering 
this  disease. 

The  challenge  we  face  is  immense. 
As  we  move  forward  with  this  and 
other  proposals,  our  actions  must  be 
well-thought-out.  As  such,  we  are 
today  introducing  several  components 
that  belong  in  any  comprehensive 
AIDS  measure:  Provisions  for  fimding 
of  research,  training,  and  nationwide 
education.  This  measure  does  not  in- 
clude langiuige  dealing  with  counsel- 
ing and  testing,  confidentiality  and 
protection  against  discrimination.  I  am 
hopeful  that  as  the  Senate  moves  for- 
ward with  comprehensive  AIDS  legis- 
lation these  issues  can  be  properly  ad- 
dressed. 

In  the  weeks  to  come.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as 
we  face  this  challenge  with  the  weU- 
belng  of  our  Nation's  people  as  our 
only  concern.  We  are  fortunate  to 
have  such  brilliant  experts  in  the 
fields  of  science  and  medicine— work- 
ing toward  a  cure,  a  vaccine,  and  In 
general,  a  better  understanding  of  this 
dreaded  disease.  I  applaud  the  efforts 
of  our  Surgeon  General.  Dr.  C.  Everett 
Koop,  and  of  his  esteemed  colleagues. 
Dr.  Anthony  S.  Fauci.  Dr.  Gary  R. 
Noble.  Dr.  Robert  C.  GaUo,  and  Dr. 
James  W.  Curran— as  well  as  the  many 
others  who  are  lending  their  talents  to 
this  awesome  challenge.  By  letting  sci- 
ence lead  the  way.  we  will  succeed. 

We  do.  however,  have  a  long  way  to 
go.  We  must  commit  ourselves  to  edu- 
cating the  Nation— something  this  bill 
does  not  go  far  enough  in  funding.  We 
must  have  a  sensible  approach  to  test- 
ing and  counseling,  by  fimding  volun- 
tary confidential  testing  and  making  it 
accessible  to  those  who  need  it  most— 
the  high  risk  groups.  Finally,  we  must 
assiu^  that  the  civil  rights  of  those 
who  have  or  will  develop  the  disease 
will  not  be  violated. 

The  people  of  my  State,  as  well  as 
the  entire  Nation,  are  looking  for  lead- 
ership in  the  this  crisis.  In  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  in  devel- 
oping a  national  policy  on  AIDS  that 
will  provide  the  leadership  and  the  ini- 
tiative that  this  challenge  demands.* 


*  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  Acquired 
Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome  Act  of 
1987— legislation  to  address  one  of  the 
most  serious  health  epidemics  in  our 
history. 

Since  the  first  AIDS  case  was  identi- 
fied in  1981.  the  magnitude  of  this 
deadly  disease  has  grown  to  staggering 
proportions.  According  to  the  centers 
for  disease  control,  more  than  36.500 
Individuals  have  been  diagnosed  with 
AIDS:  of  these,  nearly  21,000  have  al- 
ready died.  In  New  York,  where  we 
have  30  percent  of  the  Nation's  AIDS 
cases,  more  than  6,000  individuals 
have  lost  their  lives  to  this  devastating 

Based  on  estimates  that  at  least  1.5 
million  Americans  have  already  been 
Infected  with  the  AIDS  virus,  the 
Public  Health  Service  has  projected  a 
sobering  picture  of  the  course  of  the 
epidemic.  By  the  end  of  1991.  more 
than  270.000  cases  of  AIDS  wUl  have 
been  reported  in  the  United  SUtes, 
and  more  than  179.000  Individuals  wiU 
have  d...d  as  a  result  of  AIDS.  Hetero- 
sexual transmission  is  expected  to  ac- 
count for  7,000  (or  more  than  9  per- 
cent) of  the  cases  reported  in  1991— up 
from  the  current  percentage  of  4  per- 
cent. The  incidence  of  j)ediatrlc  AIDS 
is  expected  to  Increase  as  well,  with 
more  than  3,000  cases  expected  by 
1991. 

While  our  ultimate  hope  of  arresting 
this  disease  lies  in  the  development  of 
a  vaccine  or  an  effective  drug  therapy 
tar  AIDS,  neither  of  these  options  is 
likely  to  be  available  in  the  near 
future.  Until  these  remedies  are  avail- 
able, we  must  act  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther spread  of  the  Infection  and  to 
ensure  that  those  who  are  infected  re- 
ceive adequate  health  care  and  the 
best  available  treatment. 

The  legislation  we  are  today  intro- 
ducing is  comprised  of  three  sections 
which,  taken  together,  represent  an 
important  first  step  in  our  effort  to 
combat  AIDS. 

First,  our  bill  would  designate  AIDS 
as  a  public  health  emergency  under 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  This 
designation  will  faciliUte  AIDS  re- 
search by  esUbllshing  a  virus  and 
serum  bank  through  the  NIH,  as  well 
as  an  international  AIDS  daU  bank. 
In  addition,  this  section  will  faclliUte 
the  approval  process  for  promising 
new  AIDS  drugs  by  authorizing  the 
FDA  to  hire  an  additional  40  employ- 
ees. 

Second,  this  bill  will  help  ensure 
that  people  with  AIDS  receive  the 
most  appropriate  form  of  care  by  as- 
sisting SUtes  in  the  reimbursement  of 
home  health  services  and  the  coordi- 
nation of  other  long-term  care  serv- 
ices. In  addition,  this  bUl  would  pro- 
vide for  additional  training  of  health 
professionals  in  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  people  with  AIDS. 


The  third  portion  of  our  bill  calls  for 
an  AIDS  public  informatioun  cam- 
paign. CiuTently.  the  most  effective 
tool  we  have  against  AIDS  is  an  in- 
formed public. 

While  this  bill  represents  only  a  first 
step,  it  is  one  that  we  must  take  imme- 
diately. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  supporting  this  critical  legisla- 
tion.* 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 

S.  1375.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  De- 
cember 31.  1990,  the  duty  on  Orni- 
thine; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1376.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  De- 
cember 31.  1990.  the  duty  on  Teico- 
planin:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TDCFORARY  8USPEH8IOM  OF  CKRTAIM  DTTTIBS 

*  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing two  bills  today  to  temporari- 
ly suspend  the  duties  on  two  antibiot- 
ics, ornithine  and  teicoplanln.  These 
bills  should  prove  noncontroversial 
since  the  two  substances  are  not  man- 
ufactured anywhere  in  the  United 
SUtes  and  must  be  imported  for  use 
by  an  American  drug  manufacturer.  I 
urge  early  Senate  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  current  duty  rate  on  both  orni- 
thine and  teicoplanln  is  3.7  percent. 
The  legislation  I  am  sponsoring  today 
would  suspend  the  duties  until  Decem- 
b€    31,  1990. 

Ornithine  Is  an  active  ingredient 
that  will  be  used  by  Merrell  Dow 
Pharmaceuticals,  Inc..  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  prescription  antibiotic  drug 
sold  under  the  trademark  Omidyl. 
The  chemical  name  for  ornithine  is  L- 
omithine  ethyl  ester  dihydrochloride. 
The  product  is  used  for  the  treatment 
of  pnemnocystis  carinii  pneumonia,  a 
type  of  pneumonia  that  is  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  death  for  many  AIDS  vic- 
tims, and  trypanosomiasis  gambiosi, 
also  known  as  West  African  Sleeping 
Sickness.  In  fact,  American  research- 
ers are  currently  engaged  in  extensive 
research  to  find  the  link  between  the 
AIDS  pneumonia  and  the  sleeping 
sicleness.  FDA  approval  for  the  drug  is 
pending  and  is  expected  next  year.  Or- 
nithine is  not  manufactured  anywhere 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

Teicoplanln  is  an  active  ingredient 
used  by  Merrell  Dow  Pharmaceuticals, 
Inc.,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  pre- 
scription antibiotic  drug  that  will  be 
sold  under  the  trademark  Targocid. 
FDA  approval  is  pending  and  is  ex- 
pected in  1989. 

Since  these  chemicals  are  not  manu- 
factured anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  the  current  duty  adds  an  un- 
justified expense  to  the  American 
company's  cost  of  doing  business.  By 
suspending  the  duty  rate,  the  U.S. 
manufacturer  will  be  able  to  import 
these  necessary  ingredients  and 
produce  the  final  pharmaceutical 
product  at  a  lower  cost.  This  will  in 
tum  increase  the  international  com- 
petitiveness of  American  producers.  I 
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urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation.* 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self.  Mr.   Adams,   Mr.   Bosch- 
wrrz.      Mr.      Braolet.      Mr. 
Brxaxtx.     Mr.     BvMPKRS,     Mr. 
Chatbc,      Mr.      Chiles,      Mr. 
Conrad,     Mr.     Daschlb.     Mr. 
DeCohcihi.     Mr.     Dole.     Mr. 
DUROfBERGER,    Mr.    Garn,    Mr. 
GLEinf,     Mr.     Graham,     Mr. 
Heinz,     Mr.     Johnston.     Bir. 
Levin,  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  MoTNiHAN.  Mr.  Nxjnn, 
Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Prtor.  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Santord,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Stknnis.  Mr. 
Warner,  and  Mr.  Wirth): 
S.J.  Res.  160.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate July  25,  1987,  as  "Clean  Water 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

CLKAM  WATBI  DAT 

*  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  introduce  a  resolution 
Which  designates  July  25,  1987.  as 
"Clean  Water  Day."  This  resolution 
seelts  to  recognize  water  as  a  precious 
and  invaluable  natural  resource,  to  cel- 
ebrate its  many  forms  and  varied  uses. 
and  to  promote  a  deeper  understand- 
ing of  its  ecological  significance. 

The  importance  of  this  resource 
cannot  be  underestimated.  Indeed, 
water  is  the  source  of  life.  From 
meager  beginnings  in  the  great  oceans, 
man.  along  with  millions  of  other  spe- 
cies, has  evolved.  Today,  America's 
coastal  waters,  abimdant  with  fish  and 
seafood,  provide  food  and  Jobs  for 
hundreds  of  citizens.  Our  outstanding 
agricultural  system,  imsurpassed  in 
production,  depends  on  the  piulty  of 
Inland  waters.  America's  trade  and 
commerce,  first  built  upon  inland  wa- 
terways, continue  to  depend  on  those 
waterways  and  harbors  for  transporta- 
tion. 

Across  the  country.  Americans  seek 
out  water-related  recreation  whether 
it  be  rafting  down  the  Colorado  River. 
listening  to  the  cry  of  a  wild  loon,  glid- 
ing across  a  lake  In  the  northern 
boundary  waters,  fishing  along  the 
Outer  Banks,  or  basking  in  the 
summer  Sun  on  the  shores  of  the 
Jersey  coast. 

Yet  our  water  resources,  upon  which 
so  much  depends,  have  been  tak«i  for 
granted.  Through  neglect.  Ignorance, 
and  selfish  abuse,  we  poured  toxic 
chemicals  into  our  rivers,  lakes,  and 
oceans,  choked  them  with  garlwge, 
sediment,  and  excr«nent,  disrupted 
their  delicate  ecosystems,  and  spoiled 
once  pristine  waters. 

But  times  have  changed.  Americans 
are  demanding  a  halt  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  this  resource.  Citizens  are 
clamoring  for  clean  water.  And  Con- 
gress, recognizing  the  lu^ent  need  for 
action,  has  responded. 
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In  1B72.  ConcTMS  enacted  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
Important  environmental  statutes. 
The  ambltlouB  goals  set  forth  under 
the  act  were  to  make  waterways  fish- 
able  and  iwlmmable  by  19M  and  to  rid 
our  waters  of  pollutants  by  1985.  Al- 
though the  Initial  deadlines  were  ex- 
tended, we  have  made  great  strides 
toward  achieving  our  goals.  We  have 
•mended  and  strengthened  the  law  to 
meet  changing  needs,  and  enacted  ad- 
ditional leglalatlon.  such  as  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act.  to  address  prob- 
lons  unforeseen  when  the  law  was  en- 
acted. 

Today,  many  Americans  drink  clean- 
er water  than  they  did  a  decade  ago 
and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  restored  and 
now  protected  rivers,  lakes,  and  coast- 
al waters.  The  worst  abuses  of  the 
1970's  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
eliminated.  Lake  Erie  is  no  longer  a 
"dead"  river.  The  Cuyahoga  River  in 
Ohio  no  longer  bums  with  oil  and 
debris.  But  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Earlier  this  year.  Congress  reauthor- 
taed  thi  Clean  Water  Act.  overriding  a 
Presidential  veto.  In  so  doing.  Con- 
grcn  expressed  its  determination  to 
eliminate  the  pollution  which  contin- 
ues to  plague  our  Nation's  waters.  The 
new  law  provides  $18  billion  in  funding 
for  a  construction  grants  program, 
providing  much  needed  assistance  to 
States  for  upgrading  and  building 
sewage  treatment  facilities.  It  also  pro- 
vides seed  money  for  an  Innovative 
State  revolving  loan  program  which 
will  enable  States  to  maintain  their 
sewage  plants  without  additional  Fed- 
eral funding. 

In  addition,  the  new  Clean  Water 
Act  strengthens  programs  to  protect 
the  Oreat  Lakes  and  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  reauthorizes  the  Clean  Lakes 
Program,  and  establishes  a  new  Na- 
tional Estuary  Program  to  protect 
these  rich  ecological  systems  from  pol- 
lution and  Impinging  coastal  develop- 
ment. 

Clean  Water  Day  will  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  recognizing  the  signifi- 
cant progress  made  toward  cleaning  up 
our  waters.  It  will  also  provide  an  im- 
portant educational  service  by  chal- 
lenging us  to  confront  problems  which 
remain  such  as:  ground  water  pollu- 
tion, nonpoint  source  pollution,  water 
resource  distribution,  loss  of  wetlands, 
contamination  in  national  wildlife  ref- 
uges, and  others. 

Most  importantly.  Clean  Water  Day 
will  give  us  pause  to  reflect  upon  the 
beauty  and  wonder  of  this  treasured 
resource  in  all  its  many  forms.  It  will 
provide  us  with  a  chance  to  celebrate 
and  enjoy  America's  waterways  and  to 
consider  our  responsibilities,  both  as  a 
society  and  as  individual  citizens,  for 
protecting  and  preserving  our  irre- 
placeable water  resources.  Our  surviv- 
al, and  that  of  all  living  species,  de- 
pends on  the  wisdom  of  our  actions. 


Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
coDMnt  that  the  text  of  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

'^ere  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkoro,  as  follows: 

8J.  Rks.  180 

Wher«M  fresh,  pure  water  U  Inextricably 
Unlied  to  our  NaUon's  culture  and  heritage 
snd  Is  an  invaluable  resource  to  be  cher- 
lahedand  protected: 

Whereas  every  American  should  be  able  to 
draw  upon  the  abundmnt  resources  of  our 
riven,  lakes,  streams,  and  underground 
water  supplies  to  enjoy  clean  and  safe  drink- 
ing water. 

Whereas  our  coastal  waters  produce  a  rich 
bounty  of  fish  and  seafood  without  equal. 
and  our  Inland  waters  nourish  an  agricultur- 
al system  that  feeds  the  world: 

Whereas  millions  of  Americans  and  visi- 
tors to  our  Nation  enjoy  our  rivers,  lakes. 
streams,  and  oceans  for  fishing,  swimming, 
boating,  and  other  recreation  each  year. 

Whereas  the  Nation's  trade  and  commerce 
were  built  upon  our  waterways,  and  water- 
related  Jobs  bring  continued  vitality  to  our 
economy:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  important  to  recognise  and 
appreciate  the  natural  beauty  and  wealth 
that  our  waterways  have  to  offer  us:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Raolved  by  the  SenaU  and  Uie  Hoiue  of 
Repn*entativet  oj  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrtt*  a—embled.  That  July 
3S.  1M7.  Is  designated  as  "Oean  Water 
Dsv".  and  the  President  Is  authorized  and 
re<iaested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve that  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities.* 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

S.  10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RiiGLS]  was  added  as  a  coeponsor 
of  S.  10,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  Improve  emer- 
gency medical  services  and  trauma 
care,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  42 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Stmms]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
42,  a  biU  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  an  optional 
early  retirement  program  for  Federal 
Oovemment  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kaknes.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
74,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1986  to  allow  a  charitable 
contribution  deduction  for  certain 
amounts  paid  to  or  for  the  benefit  of 
an  institution  of  higher  education, 
s.  lis 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inoutx,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraslui 
[Mr.  ExoH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  123.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
psychologist  services  are  covered 
imder  part  B  of  Medicare. 


S.  I4S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Iifoun,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  143,  a  bill  to  esUblish  a 
temporary  program  imder  which  par- 
enteral diacetylmorphlne  will  be  made 
available  through  qualified  pharma- 
cies for  the  relief  of  intractable  pain 
due  to  cancer. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  iNOtm.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  HxiNzl  was  withdrawn  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  143.  supra, 
a  t7i 

At  the  request  of  Kir.  Karhcs,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
271.  a  bill  to  amend  section  1001  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  permit 
family  planning  projects  to  offer  adop- 
tion services. 

S.  SI4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prxssler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  SANroROl.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  MelcherI  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  314.  a  bill  to 
to  require  certain  telephones  to  be 
hearing  aid  compatible. 
s.  saa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sakbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
322.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Alpha  Phi 
Alpha  Fraternity  to  establish  a  memo- 
rial to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
s.  4aa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dttrenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Olenn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  429,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986  to  delay  for  2 
years  the  exception  for  certain  techni- 
cal personnel  from  certain  rules  for 
determining  whether  an  individual  is 
an  employee  of  independent  contrac- 
tor for  employment  tax  purposes. 

S.  4  so 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  his 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  450.  a  bill  to 
recognize  the  organization  luiown  as 
the  "National  Mining  Hall  of  Fame 
and  Museum." 

S.  800 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 

names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  KastenI.  and  the  Senator  from 
North  DakoU  (Mr.  Burdick]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  500.  a  bill  to 
identify  and  reduce  barriers  to.  and 
distortions  of,  international  trade  in 
rice:  to  promote  expansion  of  U.S.  rice 
exports:  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  SOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Karnes,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
508.  a  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  protec- 
tions available  to  Federal  employees 
against  prohibited  personnel  practices, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


S.  SSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Bto.  Pryor],  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Dixon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  533,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Veterans'  Administration  as  an  ex- 
ecutive department. 

S.  S«T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Pryor]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  567,  a  bill  to  clarify  the 
circumstances  under  this  territorial 
provisions  In  licenses  to  distribute  and 
sell  trademarked  malt  beverage  prod- 
ucts are  lawful  under  the  antitrust 
laws. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Karnes,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
567.  supra. 

S.  604 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  604,  a  bill  to  promote 
and  protect  taxpayers  rights,  and  for 
other  I   rposes. 

S.  SIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Hbcht]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  615.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  compulsory  union  dues 
for  political  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Karnes,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
615.  supra. 

S.  744 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
744,  a  bill  to  assist  States  In  respond- 
ing to  the  threat  to  human  health 
posed  by  exi>osure  to  radon. 

S.  750 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
six>nsor  of  S.  750,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  child 
survival  fund. 

S.  784 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Ford]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  784,  a  bill  to  provide  that 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  and  the  airport 
and  airway  trust  fund  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  totals  of  the  budget  of 
the  U.S.  Government  as  submitted  by 
the  President  or  the  congressional 
budget. 

S.  808 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brxaux,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
808,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  application  of 
the  Clajrton  Act  with  respect  to  rates, 
charges,  or  premiums  filed  by  a  title 
insurance  company  with  State  insur- 
ance departments  or  agencies. 


S.  884 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  824,  a  bill  to  establish  clearly  a 
Federal  right  of  action  by  aliens  and 
U.S.  citizens  against  persons  engaging 
in  torture  or  extrajudicial  lulling,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  840 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
MATStnvAGA]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  840.  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation tmown  as  the  82d  Airborne  Divi- 
sion Association,  Inc. 

8.  841 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  841,  a  bill  to  establish  and  expand 
foreign  language  and  international 
education  programs  designed  to 
strengthen  the  competitiveness  of 
American  industry,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  858 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  858,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  title  of  States  in  certain  aban- 
doned shipwrecks,  and  for  other  pur- 
pooes. 

8.  908 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Karnes,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
908,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978. 

S.  834 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Karnes,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
924.  a  bill  to  revise  the  allotment  for- 
mula for  the  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and 
mental  health  services  block  grant 
under  part  B  of  title  XIX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 
s.  »a9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
929,  a  bill  entitled  the  "Volunteer  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1987." 

S.  943 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
943,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  ensure  the  fair 
treatment  of  airline  employees  in  air- 
line mergers  and  similar  transactions. 

S.  985 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
985,  a  bin  to  expand  coverage  of  bilat- 
eral steel  arrangements  to  Include 
welded  steel  wire  fence  panels,  wire 
fabric,  and  welded  steel  wire  mesh. 

S.  1016 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Reid]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1016,  a  bill  to  provide  financial 
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assistance  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  literacy  corps  programs. 

8.  107B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautewbeho, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1075,  a  bill  to  require  the 
processing  of  applications  from  Cuban 
nationals  for  refugee  status  and  immi- 
grant visas. 

S.  lOSO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BoscHwm. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle],  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1080.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Automobile  Information  Disclo- 
sure Act  to  provide  information  as  to 
whether  or  not  certain  motor  vehicles 
are  capable  of  using  gasohol. 

S.  1085 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1085,  a  bill  to  create  an  independ- 
ent oversight  board  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  U.S.  Government  nuclear  fa- 
cilities, to  apply  the  provisions  of 
OSHA  to  certain  Department  of 
Energy  nuclear  facilities,  to  clarify  the 
jurisdiction  and  powers  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  dealing  with  nuclear 
waste,  to  ensure  independent  research 
on  the  effects  of  radiation  on  human 
beings,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1107 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

1107,  a  bill  to  terminate  employment 
of  aliens  in  U.S.  missions  and  consular 
posts  in  certain  Communist  countries. 

S.  1108 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MrrcHBLL,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Ms.  MiKULSKi],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 

1108,  a  bill  to  modify  the  conditions  of 
participation  for  skilled  nursing  facili- 
ties and  intermediate  care  facilities 
imder  titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  ancl  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  1187 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter],  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1127,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
Medicare  catastrophic  illness  coverage, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1179 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1179,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  to  Improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion loans,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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1.  IMS 

At  tlM  requfliA  of  Mr.  Nicklis.  hta 
naiiM  WM  Mlded  m  a  cosponaor  of  S. 
laOS,  a  Mil  to  amaid  title  22,  United 
SUtce  Code,  to  make  unlawful  the  es- 
tabUshment  or  maintenance  within 
the  United  States  of  an  office  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organisation,  and 
lor  other  purposes. 

%.  iai« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kastsh.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
OtSMKl.  was  added  as  a  cosponaor  of  8. 
1224.  a  bill  to  provide  for  3  yean  duty 
free  treatment  of  certain  power-driven 
weaving  machines  and  parts  thereof. 

t.  ISS4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chatb.  the 
nam*  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
CoBBMl.  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
1234,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Insure  eUglblllty  of  cer- 
tain Individuals  for  beneficiary  travel 
benefits  when  traveling  to  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  facilities. 

S.  tlM 

At  tY"  request  of  Mr.  BaAOLsr.  his 
name  wss  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
12S0,  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  criminal 
Justice  partnership  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Qovenunent. 
s.  ia«T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rocxxpsllsr. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hkkt],  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1267,  a  bill  to  provide  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  U.S. 
Travel  and  Totirism  Administration. 
and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  \t%% 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  G«ahaji.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oeorgia 
CMr.  Nuinil,  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1285,  a  bill  to  reform  procedures 
for  collateral  review  of  criminal  Judg- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  130« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CocHRAif,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Hsufs]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1306,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  malie  the  temporary  modification 
of  the  tariff  treatment  on  certain  dis- 
posable surgical  gowns  and  drapes  per- 
manent. 

sntATK  joiirr  kssoldtioii  t» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CaAHsroif .  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Torli 
[Mr.  MoTmHAn]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  23. 
a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  relating  to 
increases  in  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

■KMATB  jonrr  usolutiom  i« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Psu,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Sracm].  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Cohkh],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  MkrkivbauicI,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bidkh], 


the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
BvANsl,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  FowLSKl.  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  JomfSTONl,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  BoscHwml 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  26.  a  Joint  resolution 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  call  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information  Services  to 
be  held  not  later  than  li>89,  and  for 
other  ptuposes. 

SBiAn  jonrr  RKSOLunoM  4« 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kastzh.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  STDniisl.  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  WiKTHl.  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Ooasl.  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Okaham],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Lsaht],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Paox- 
Mnts],  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  Saktord].  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  VVLa.  MikttukiI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Moywi- 
BAM],  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  HoLLiMOS],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  BurdickI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hziitzl, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
HSLMS],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Spbctzr],  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  WakiishI  were 
aocled  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  40,  a  joint  resolution  to 
give  special  recognition  to  the  birth 
and  achievements  of  Aldo  Leopold. 

BKNATI  JOltn  RSSOLDTION  44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durzxbzrger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Grasslzt]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  44,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  November 
1987,  as  "National  Diabetes  Month  ". 
SEMAn  joiirr  imoLtmoR  s* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thttmcord,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kzrry],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Grasslcy],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ribglz],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  STArroRD], 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiub]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  59,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  month  of  May 
1987  as  "National  Foster  Care 
Month". 

UMATB  joiirr  RnoLunoR  t> 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goaz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vlginia 
(Mr.  Warhzr]  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Triblb]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
72,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  October  11,  1987.  through  Oc- 
tober 17,  1987.  as  "National  Job  Skills 
Week". 

SKNATS  JOIITT  RESOLUTION  tS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  WARifZR],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  DuRKifBKRGKRl.  the  Sena- 
tor from   Pennsylvania   (Mr.   Hzmzl. 


the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BoRZHl,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsoiiaga],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bnrrsxif],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  MrrcHBxl,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
LAimifBERG]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  98,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
November  29,  1987,  through  December 
5,  1987.  as  "'National  Home  Health 
Care  Week". 

BKiiATS  joiirr  «noLunoii  loi 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chahstoh,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  KASTZifl,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Warher],  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  BraolkyI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain],  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Ldgar] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  101,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  June  19,  1987  as 
"American  Gospel  Arts  Day". 

SSMATB  JOINT  RUOLUTIOH  lOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  LAtrrxmcRG, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  RocKcrnxnl.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  STArroRo],  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Triblk]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  103,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  October,  1987. 
as  '"Computer  Learning  Month". 

At  the  request  of  Bftr.  Lauteitberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LnoAR]  was  withdrawn  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
103.  supra. 

SENATE  JOINT  RKSOLUTION  10* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durknberger, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  THTTRMOifD],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johrston], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
SAifroRo],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbahxs],  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  WilsomI,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastdi],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brai>- 
L£Y],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Chilcs],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NiCKLES],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cramstom],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  109,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  beginning  October 
4,  1987,  as  "National  School  Yearbook 
Week". 

senate  Jonrr  resolution  1 1 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hkinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  SantordI  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
111,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
each  of  the  months  of  November  1987, 
and  November  1988,  as  "NaUonal  Hos- 
pice Month". 

senate  JOINT  RBSOLOnON  111 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Triblb,  the 
names   of    the    Senator    from    North 


Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rixclz].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Wabmbe],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Sanforo],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Hum- 
PBBST].  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
SmoNl.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MORKOWSKI],  the  Se^iator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraslui  [Mr.  Karnxs],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  121,  a  Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating August  11,  1987.  as  "National 
Neighborhood  Crime  Watch  Day". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaxtm, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Laxttenberg],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  iNOtnrz],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  TribleI,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  USi.  Bond], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kastei  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  McCain),  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  CmLEs], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaitx],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  122,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  period  commencing  on 
October  18,  1987,  and  ending  on  Octo- 
ber 24,  1987,  as  "Gaucher's  Disease 
Awareness  Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  13S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  MATS0NAGA].  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kerry]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  128,  a  Joint  resolution  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  to  Honduras  of  cer- 
tain defense  articles  and  related  de- 
fense services. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  13* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  129.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  recognize  the  125th  anni- 
versary of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

SENATE  JOINT  RBSOLOTION  13« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hxtmphrxy.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraslu 
(Mr.  Karnes]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  136,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  December  13,  1987.  through  Decem- 
ber 19,  1987,  as  '"National  Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week". 

SSMATB  JOnn  RBSOLimOR  i» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (BCr.  Thitrmond],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner],  the 


Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
QuAYLB],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Presslcr].  the  Senator 
from  Knp«M"f  (Mrs.  Kassbbaum],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Triblb]. 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Bftr. 
Karnes],  and  the  Senator  from  Alaslca 
(Mr.  Stevens]  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  138.  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  on  July  13,  1987, 
and  ending  on  July  26,  1987,  as  "UJS. 
Olympic  Festival— 1987  Celebration." 
and  to  designate  July  17,  1987.  as  "UJS. 
Olympic  Festival— 1987  Day". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  141 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
BentsenI.  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Triblb]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
142,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
day  of  October  1,  1987,  as  "National 
Medical  Research  Day". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  148 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoYNiHAN]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
148,  a  Joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  September  20.  1987.  through 
September  26.  1987,  as  "Emergency 
MfKlical  Services  Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LOGAR],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  BOREH),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye],  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  154,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  period  commencing  on 
November  15,  1987,  and  ending  on  No- 
vember 22,  1987,  as  "National  Arts 
Week". 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  3» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 29,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  regard- 
ing the  inability  of  American  citizens 
to  maintain  regular  contact  with  rela- 
tives in  the  Soviet  Union. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  3 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 31,  a  concurrent  resolution  com- 
mending the  Czechoslovak  human 
rights  organization  Charter  77,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  10th  anniversary  of  Its 
establishment,  for  its  courageous  con- 
tributions to  the  achievement  of  the 
aims  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iiftlchlgan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
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see  [Mr.  OoreI,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Hbcbt],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon),  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Reio] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  43,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  to  encourage  State  and 
local  governments  and  local  education- 
al agencies  to  provide  quality  daily 
physical  education  programs  for  aU 
children  from  kindergarten  through 
grade  12. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  1*4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHwiTz)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  194.  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  regutUng  the  air  traffic  con- 
troller work  force. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  30S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  McCain)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  208,  a  resolu- 
tion to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
regarding  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initia- 
tive. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  318 

At  the  request  of  ISx.  Quayle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  218.  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  each  Senate  committee 
that  reports  legislation:  that  requires 
employers  to  provide  new  employee 
benefits  secure  an  objective  analysis  of 
the  impact  of  the  legislation  on  em- 
ployment and  international  competi- 
tiveness and  include  an  analysis  of  the 
impact  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  the  legislation. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  233— RE- 
LATING TO  TREATMENT  FOR 
VETERANS  WITH  ACQUIRIED 
IMMUNE  DEFICIENCY  SYN- 
DROME 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Chafee. 
Mr.  CoHXM,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Dak- 
FORTH,  Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr.  Mm- 
KowsKi.  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  THinuiOND, 
Mr.  QuAYLE.  Mr.  Cochran,  and  Mr. 
DoMENici)  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 

S.  Res.  233 

Whereas  the  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrome  (hereinafter  in  this  resolution  re- 
ferred to  as  "AIDS")  Is  the  Nation's  number 
1  public  health  problem: 

Whereas  AIDS  affects  all  segments  of  so- 
ciety; 

Whereas  more  than  36,000  caaes  of  AIDS 
have  been  reported  in  the  United  SUtes  and 
over  19,000  Individiuls  have  died  from  the 
disease  since  it  was  first  recognised  in  1961; 

Whereas  at  least  1,500,000  Amertcans 
have  already  been  infected  with  the  AIDS 
virus; 
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AIDS  to  becomlnc  one  of  the 
of  doth  for  malet  tetween 
the  MM  of  M  And  M: 

WheraM  M  to  80  peroent  of  Americans  In- 
fected with  the  AmS  Tlnit  wlU  develop  the 
dtoeMe  of  AID6  within  the  next  S  yeen  utd 
all  Infected  Indlvldiuaa  may  eventually  de- 

Wberaaa  there  to  currently  no  medical 
cure  or  vaodne  for  AIDS  and  there  to  un- 
likely to  be  an  available  cure  or  vaodne 
within  the  f oreeeeable  future: 

Wheraas  AIDS  poaee  a  aerloua  threat  to 
the  health,  welfare,  and  productivity  of  our 
Natloo: 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Servloee  needs  adequate  amounu  to 
tight  AIDS  In  a  flexible  and  timely  manner. 


Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
Incurrlnc  taacrcaaed  ooeU  to  treat  veterans 
wtth  AIDS:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

KMolvtO,  That  It  to  the  sense  of  the 
Bdnafr  that  the  Congress  should  appropri- 
ate, for  fiscal  year  198ft- 

(1)  sufficient  funds  to  establish  and  main- 
tain the  Public  Health  Emergency  Fund  au- 
thorised under  section  319  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act;  and 

(3)  MT.500.000  to  the  Veterans'  Admlnto- 
tration  'or  furnishing  of  medical  care  to 
persons  iiavlng  AIDS  who  are  entitled  Co  re- 
ceive medical  care  under  laws  administered 
by  the  VeteraiM'  Administration. 


SENATE  RESOLTTTION  234— AU- 
THORIZINa  REPRESENTATION 
BT  THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 


Ifr.  BTRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoLB)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

aRn.334 

Whereas.  In  the  case  of  United  StaU*  v. 
Chariea  K.  Camthen,  CMmlnal  No.  87- 
Oa07-TPJ.  pending  In  the  United  SUtes  Dto- 
trict  Court  for  the  Dtotrlct  of  Columbia,  the 
defendant  has  obtained  subpoenas  for  the 
production  of  documents  by  Senate  Poet- 
master  Jay  A  Woodall: 

Whereas.  Jay  A.  Woodall  or  other  current 
or  former  employees  of  the  Senate  Poet 
Office  may  be  asked  to  testify  In  that  case: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704<a)<3)  of  the  Ethics  In  Oovemment  Act. 
2  U.8.C.  ||388b(a)  and  388c<aK3)  (1983), 
the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to  defend 
employees  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
subpoenas  directed  to  them  In  their  official 
capacity; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  United 
SUtes  Senate  and  Rule  XI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under  the 
control  or  in  the  poaseasion  of  the  Senate 
can.  by  the  Judicial  process,  be  taken  from 
such  control  or  possession  but  by  permission 
of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  when  It  appears  that  production 
of  documents  by,  or  testimony  of.  employees 
of  the  Senate  Is  needed  In  any  court  for  the 
promotion  of  Justice,  the  Senate  will  take 
such  action  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  Jus- 
tice consistent  with  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  the  Senate:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Retolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
to  directed  to  represent  Jay  A.  Woodall  and 
any  other  current  or  former  Senate  employ- 
ee who  may  be  asked  to  testify  or  produce 
dociunents  in  the  case  of  United  State*  v. 
CorrotAers. 


8.  That  Jay  A.  WoodaU,  as  well  as 
other  current  or  former  Senate  employees 
who  may  be  asked,  are  authorised  to 
produce  documents  and  to  testify  In  the 
case  of  Unitad  Statet  v.  Carrothen,  except 
eooceming  matters  which  are  privileged. 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 
DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  June  11.  1987.  the  fol- 
lowing amendments  were  submitted  on 
June  15,  during  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate: 


BENTSEN  AMENDMENT  NO. 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  BENTSiaf  submitted  an  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
S.  2:  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  Byrd 
amendment.  Insert  the  foUowlnr 

Section  319  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  (3  U.S.C.  441e)  to  amend- 


SENATORIAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  306 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  HELMS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  <S.  2)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  a  voluntary  system  of  spend- 
ing limits  and  partial  public  financing 
of  Senate  general  election  campaigns, 
to  limit  contributions  by  multicandi- 
date  political  committees,  and  for 
other  purposes:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  blU.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Fwc.  .  (a)  Section  31«(bK3)(C)  of  the 
Federal  ElecUon  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  ": 
Provided,  That  all  contributions,  gifts,  or 
payments  for  such  activities  are  made  freely 
and  voluntarily,  and  are  unrelated  to  dues. 
fees,  or  other  moneys  required  as  a  condi- 
tion of  employment". 

(b)  Section  316(bM3)  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B): 

(3)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  Inserting  ";  and":  and 

(3)  adding  after  subparagraph  (C)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(D>  to  use  any  fees.  dues,  or  assessments 
paid  to  any  organization  as  a  condition  of 
employment,  or  money  or  anything  of  value 
secured  by  physical  force.  Job  discrimina- 
tion, or  financial  reprisal  for  (1)  regtotratlon 
or  get-out-the-vote  campaigns.  (II)  campaign 
materials  or  partisan  political  activities  used 
in  connection  with  any  broadcasting,  direct 
mall,  newspaper,  magazine,  billboard,  tele- 
phone banks,  or  any  similar  type  of  political 
communication  or  advertising.  (Ill)  estab- 
Itohlng.  administering,  or  soliciting  contribu- 
tions to  a  separate  segregated  fund,  or  (Iv) 
any  other  expenditure  In  connection  with 
an  election  to  any  political  office  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  primary  election  or  politi- 
cal convention  or  caucus  held  to  select  can- 
didates for  any  political  office.". 


CHAFEE  AMENDMENT  NO.  307 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  CHAFEE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
S.  2.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  38.  line  4.  beginning  with  '10" 
strike  out  through  "10"  on  line  i,  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "100  per  centum  of  the  eligi- 
ble candidates  of  each  major  party  and 
100". 


(1)  In  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  after 
"foreign  national"  the  first  place  It  appears 
the  following:  "including  any  separate  seg- 
regated fund  or  nonparty  multicandidate 
political  committee  of  a  foreign  national": 
and 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)  by  adding  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnr 
".  but  shall  Include  any  partnership,  associa- 
tion, corporation,  or  subsidiary  corporation 
organized  under  or  created  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes.  a  SUte.  or  any  other 
place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  SUtes  if  more  than  50  per  centiua  of 
such  entity  to  owned  or  controlled  by  a  for- 
eign principal". 


LEVIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  309 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  10  of  the  amendment  numbered 
305  offered  by  Senators  Byrd  and  Boiikm 
strike  line  33  through  line  10  on  page  U, 
and  insert  the  following: 

"(G)  will  not  use  any  broadcast  sUtion.  as 
such  term  to  used  in  section  315  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934.  for  the  televtoion 
broadcasting  of  a  political  announcement  or 
advertisement  during  which  referee  to  made 
to  such  an  opponent  of  such  candidate 
unless  such  announcement  or  advertisement 
Includes  a  sUtement  clearly  readable  to  the 
viewer  that  the  candidate  personally  au- 
thorized the  announcement  or  advertise- 
ment. If  such  opponent  has  agreed  to  the  re- 
quiremenu  of  thto  title  or  had  received 
funds  pursuant  to  the  provtolons  of  thto 
title;  and" 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT 


DODD  (AND  WEICKER) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  310 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  DODD.  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
WncKn)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to 
the  bill  (S.  1274)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  to  authorize  inter- 
national development  and  security  as- 
sistance programs  and  Peace  Corps 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1988,  to  au- 
thorize payments  to  certain  multilat- 
eral development  banks,  and  for  other 
purposes:  as  follows: 

On  page   133,  between  lines  18  and  19, 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 


raoHismoH  on  assistamck  roa  trk 

HICAKAGUAH  DEMOCKATIC  RCSISTAHCB 

Sac.  615.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provtoion  of  law  and  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c).  no  funds  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1988  pursuant  to  any  provtoion  of 
law  and  no  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  other 
transfer  to  United  States  property,  includ- 
ing any  defense  article,  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  during  fiscal  year  1988  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  restot- 
ance. 

(bXl)  During  fiscal  year  1988.  no  defense 
article  or  other  goods  or  technology  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes  may 
be  exported  to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
resistance  or  to  any  agency  thereof,  and  no 
such  article,  goods,  or  technology  may  be 
exported  during  fiscal  year  1988  to  the  Nica- 
raguan democratic  restotance  or  to  any 
agency  thereof  by  any  person  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(3)  The  President  shall  prescribe  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
paragraph  (1). 

(3)  The  authorities  contained  In  section 
38(e)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  shall 
apply  to  violations  of  paragraph  (1). 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
810.000.noo  which  shaU  be  avalUble  for  the 
NlcaragL.<in  democratic  restotance  only  for 
relocation  of  the  members  of  the  Nicara- 
guan demcxratlc  resistance  away  from  the 
areas  of  Honduras  or  CoeU  Rica  bordering 
on  Nicaragua.  Such  fimcto  shall,  to  the  max- 
imum extent  practicable,  be  provided  to  the 
relevant  regional  and  international  organi- 
zations with  expertise  in  relocation  of  refu- 
gees. 

(d)  No  foreign  country  which  provides  as- 
sistance or  military  equipment  to  the  Nica- 
raguan democratic  restotance  during  fiscal 
year  1988  may  be  eligible  to  receive  assist- 
ance under  the  Foreign  Asstotance  Act  of 
1961  or  defense  articles  or  defense  services 
under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

(eMl)  SecUon  315(1)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  military 
construction  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1987.  and  for  other  purjxtses"  (as  contained 
in  Public  Law  99-591 )  is  repealed. 

(3)  Subsections  (p>.  (q).  (r).  (s).  (t),  and  (u) 
of  section  723  of  the  International  Security 
and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1985 
are  repealed. 

•  Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
troversy over  aid  to  the  Contras  is 
very  much  a  part  of  the  national  polit- 
ical debate  in  this  country.  And  as  we 
know  from  the  morning  newspapers 
and  the  nightly  TV  news  shows,  there 
is  no  end  in  sight.  Quite  the  contrary. 
In  the  days  ahead  it  is  fair  to  assume, 
I  think,  that  the  controversy  will  grow 
more  intense  and  that  the  debate  on 
this  issue  will  reach  something  of  a 
high-water  mark  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

The  ongoing  work  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Iran/Contra  Affair 
obviously  will  continue  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  controversy.  We  all  await 
the  resumption  of  the  hearings,  par- 
ticularly the  testimony  of  Colonel 
North  and  Admiral  Poindexter.  Simi- 
larly, the  administration's  determina- 
tion to  obtain  additional  funding  for 
the  Contras  will  have  a  comparable 
impact.  As  every  Senator  knows,  ad- 
ministration officials  will  put  on  a  full- 


court  press  to  obtain  the  $105  million 
being  sought  by  the  President  in  his 
fiscal  1988  budget. 

As  one  who  has  opposed  the  Contra 
effort  and  fimding  for  it,  I  remain 
committed  to  bringing  this  program  to 
an  end. 

With  this  commitment  in  mind,  I  am 
filing  today  an  amendment  to  S.  1274, 
this  year's  proposed  foreign  aid  and 
arms  export  control  legislation.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  in  this  effort  by 
my  distingtiished  senior  colleague 
from  Connecticut,  Senator  Weickes.  I 
intend  to  file  this  amendment  to  other 
legislation  as  well.  At  the  appropriate 
time  and  in  consultation  with  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  and  others. 
I  will  call  up  the  amendment  and  seek 
to  bring  it  to  a  vote. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  con- 
tains four  straightforward  proposi- 
tions concerning  the  Contra  aid  issue. 

First,  It  terminates  on  October  1, 
1987.  all  funding  and  support  for 
Contra  military  or  military-related  op- 
erations. 

Second,  it  authorizes  appropriations 
of  $10  million  in  fiscal  1988  for  the  re- 
settlement, relocation,  or  repatriation 
of  the  Contra  forces. 

Third,  it  bars  in  fiscal  1988  any  for- 
eign assistance,  or  the  provision  of  de- 
fe.ise  articles  or  services  to  countries 
which  provide  assistance  to  the  Con- 
tras. 

Fourth,  it  repeals  those  provisions  in 
existing  law  which  relate  to  expedited 
procedures  for  Contra  funding  re- 
quests. 

Mr.  President,  as  each  day  passes, 
the  folly  of  the  Contra  program  be- 
comes clearer  and  clearer.  It  should 
have  been  stopped  long  ago.  It  must  be 
stopped  this  year.* 


SENATORIAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT 


pocketbook  have  an  unfair  competitive  ad- 
vantage. 

Since  massive  independent  expenditures 
on  behalf  of  a  given  candidate  can  upset  the 
balance  of  competition  In  a  campaign. 

Since  Members  of  Congress  running  for 
reelection  are  deflected  from  their  legisla- 
tive and  constituent-service  responsibilities 
because  of  the  time-consuming  task  of  rais- 
ing campaign  funds. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court's  Buddet  v. 
VoZeo  dectoion  forbids  limits  on  campaign 
spending  in  the  absence  of  public  campaign 
financing,  which  would  further  exacerbate 
the  Federal  deficit. 

Therefore,  it  to  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Constitution  should  be  amended  to 
enable  Congress  to  regulate  contributions 
and  expenditures  intended  to  effect  election 
to  Federal  office. 


ROLLINGS  AMENDMENT  NO.  311 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  ROLLINGS  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  2)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  provide  for  a  voluntary  system 
of  spending  limits  and  partial  public 
financing  of  Senate  general  election 
campaigns,  to  limt  contributions  by 
multicandidate  political  conunittees, 
and  for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing sections: 

Since  the  Federal  Election  Commission  re- 
porU  that  candidates  for  Congress  spent 
8450  million  during  the  1986  election  cycle— 
a  20  percent  Increase  over  the  previous  elec- 
tion cycle. 

Since  under  the  current  electoral  system. 
It  to  necessary  to  raise  enormous  sums  of 
money  in  order  to  finance  a  truly  competi- 
tive Congressional  campaign. 

Since  very  wealthy  candidates  willing  to 
finance  campaign  expenses  out  of  their  own 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMI'l'i'EES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOIOIITRS  OH  TRX  WXSmUl  HXICISPHXBX 
Ain>  PEACX  COBPS  ATPAIRS 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Western  Hemisphere  and 
Peace  Corps  Affairs  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  June  16,  1987.  to  receive  a 
briefing  on  the  Costa  Rica  peace  initi- 
ative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COUCITTEI  OH  AaMXD  SBtVICIS 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clonunit- 
tee  on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  Jime  16.  1987,  to 
receive  a  briefing  on  the  administra- 
tion's report  on  the  plan  to  protect  11 
reflagged  Kuwaiti  tankers  with  U.S. 
military  forces. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY.  MORRIS 
UDALL 

•  Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Senate  to  recognize  the  65th 
birthday  of  Morris  K.  Udall,  one  of 
the  foremost  and  senior  Members  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Mo,  who  represents  the  citizens  of  Ari- 
zona's Second  Congressional  District, 
has  consistently  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  popular 
Members  of  Congress. 

Now  in  his  fourteenth  term.  Mo  has 
long  served  both  his  constituency  and 
his  coimtry.  He  chairs  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  having 
held  this  post  for  the  past  10  years. 
Mo's  leadership  position  on  this  com- 
mittee has  allowed  him  to  help  meet 
the  needs  of  all  Arizonans.  On  the  na- 
tional level.  Mo  also  exemplifies  the 
traits  of  a  true  leader.  In  1976  he  ran 
for  the  Presidency.  Mo's  vote  total  at 
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tbe  Democratic  Nominating  Conven- 
tion that  year  waa  second  only  to  that 
of  one  man'K  the  winner  Jimmy 
Carter's,  who  received  the  Democratic 
nomination,  as  well  as  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States. 

In  additloo  to  being  a  great  legisU- 
tor.  Mo  UsAix  Is  an  outstanding 
human  being.  He  is.  without  a  doubt, 
the  trading  humorist  In  Congress.  I 
know  of  no  one  who  can  tell  a  story 
with  more  style  and  wit. 

I  hope  that  someday  my  accomplish- 
ments will  be  looked  upon  as  having  a 
fHiaii  fraction  of  the  importance  that 
ICo  UiMix's  have  had.  I  have  long  ad- 
mired Mo.  and  am  proud  when  I  think 
how  closely  my  life  In  politics  has  mir- 
rored his  own.  We  both  come  from  pio- 
neer Arliana  families,  with  long  tradi- 
tions of  political  Involvement.  Our  fa- 
thers both  served  on  the  Arizona  Su- 
preme Court,  and  our  elder  brothers 
both  followed  suit  by  entering  Into 
politics.  Before  entering  the  UJS.  Con- 
gress. Mo  in  the  House  and  I  in  the 
Senate,  we  both  held  the  position  of 
Pima  C  -unty  attorney. 

Mr.  President,  Mo  Uoall  certainly 
merits  the  recognition  of  the  Senate. 
In  honor  of  his  65th  birthday.  It  1b  a 
privilege  to  request  that  this  great 
Cmigressman  and  even  greater  man  be 
recognised  for  all  his  achievements.* 
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VA  BIUDOSS  GLOBAL  GAPS 
•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  all  know,  many  cities  and  towns  in 
our  country,  particularly  those  of 
rural  America,  are  on  the  verge  of 
stagnation.  Their  physical  growth  and 
economic  health— their  very  existence 
In  acme  instances— are  threatened  by 
inadequate  tax  bases  that  cannot  sup- 
port expensive  expansions  or  replace- 
ments of  existing  wastewater  treat- 
ment facilities.  The  result  is  increas- 
ingly frequent  moratoriums  on  con- 
struction of  the  very  homes,  business- 
es, and  industries  that  would  serve  to 
strengthen  their  tax  base.  It  has 
become  a  vicious  cycle. 

An  answer  to  this  crisis  of  rural 
America  is  in  the  offing  because  of  the 
Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  [TVAl 
and  its  leadership  in  researching  and 
demonstrating  a  low-ooet  natural  tech- 
nology, m^"»"»<**  wetlands,  that  holds 
genuine  promise  for  treating 
wastewater  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
Including  municipalities. 

TVA  Is  demonstrating  that  the  com- 
plex of  wetland  vegetation,  soil,  and 
water  Is  capable  of  removing  nutrient 
overloads,  organic  compounds,  and 
heavy  metals  while  increasing  oxygen 
and  reducing  acidity  of  water  from  do- 
mestic, municipal,  mining.  Industrial, 
and  agricultural  sources.  In  short,  con- 
structed wetlands  systems  can  be  used 
to  Inexpensively  treat  polluted  water 
In  a  variety  of  settings. 

In  my  own  Kentucky.  TVA  has 
helped  Benton,  a  town  of  5.000.  design 


and  construct  a  wetland  to  meet  an 
order  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  [EPAl  to  upgrade  lU 
wastewater  treatment.  That  system  U 
now  in  operation  in  conjunction  with 
the  existing  treatment  facility,  and  it 
has  replaced  fr\istratlon  with  hope. 

But  Oayle  Prye.  Benton  grants  coor- 
dinator, says  it  best: 

Thta  project  hms  aaved  Benton's  economic 
life.  We  would  ttlll  be  under  an  EPA  ban 
■cminat  new  hookup*;  but  we  now  hsve  re- 
ceived a  new  permit  from  EPA.  which  has 
lifted  the  ban  all  because  of  this  wetland* 
project.  It's  uitfortunate.  but  little  towns 
like  Benton  don't  get  any  help.  We  fall 
through  the  cracks  because  we're  not  large, 
we  have  no  urban  blight,  no  extreme  pover- 
ty although  we  do  have  an  unemplojrment 
rate  of  IS  percent— we  don't  have  the  big 
problems  that  seem  to  attract  all  the  assist- 
ance. But  TVA  has  given  us  a  new  lease  on 
life.  In  1»70.  the  estimate  we  received  for  a 
mechanical  treatment  plant  to  meet  EPA 
specifications  was  >2.5  million.  The  TVA 
project  to  achieve  the  same  goal  Is  coating 
us  only  $250,000  today.  Tou  Just  can't  Imsi- 
Ine  what  It  means  to  us. 

TVA  is  also  helping  place  similar 
systems  In  Pembroke.  KY.  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  1,000.  and  Hardin,  a  town  of 
560.  These  should  be  operational  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  Cooperative  TVA- 
EPA  monitoring  of  these  systems  will 
develop  design  criteria  for  transfer  of 
this  technology  to  other  communities, 
engineers,  developers,  and  regulators. 

Cost  of  construction  of  these  sys- 
tems is  only  a  fraction  of  conventional 
mechanical  treatment  facilities.  Main- 
tenance is  near  nonexistent  and  opera- 
tor training  is  minimal.  In  fact.  TVA 
estimates  that  using  wetlands  at  small 
public  treatment  facilities  requiring 
upgrading  or  replacement  could  save 
more  than  $3  bUlion  nationwide. 

TVA  believes  an  additional  $1  mil- 
lion a  day  could  be  saved  by  Appalach- 
ian coal  companies  treating  acid  mine 
drainage.  For  the  past  2  years,  the 
agency  has  used  constructed  wetlands 
to  successfully  treat  acid  drainage 
from  strip  mines,  a  coal  preparation 
facility,  and  coal-ash  storage  ponds. 

Although  not  everything  Is  under- 
stood about  how  and  why  these  sys- 
tems work  so  well,  TVA  is  addressing 
that  too.  Various  soils,  plants,  and  mi- 
croscopic organisms  are  being  tested 
and  compared  at  the  agency's  acid 
drainage  wetlands  research  facility 
built  in  north  Alabama  last  year.  A 
great  deal  more  useful  information  is 
expected  to  result  from  this  research. 
The  agency  also  hopes  to  establish  an 
International  center  to  advance  the 
technology  of  constructed  wetlands 
for  wastewater  treatment  on  a  broad 
scale. 

Finally.  TVA's  wetlands  wastewater 
treatment  work  is  beginning  to  attract 
the  widespread  attention  it  deserves. 
The  agency  was  recently  invited  to 
provide  an  exhibit  on  its  projects  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  as  part  of 
the  U.N.  World  Environment  E>ay.  The 
EPA  has  agreed  to  cohost  with  TVA  a 


"how-to"  conference  on  constructed 
wetlands  for  wastewater  treatment  in 
June  of  next  year.  This  upcoming  con- 
ference and  the  natural  technology  It 
espouses  were  topics  of  converstation 
among  ministers  of  the  environment 
from  several  developing  coimtries  In  a 
recent  U.N.  Environmental  Pro- 
gramme meeting  In  Kenya. 

It's  a  long  way  from  Kentucky  to 
Kenya;  but  once  again.  TVA  has 
shown  lU  abUlty  to  bridge  global  gaps 
by  demonstrating  In  a  practical  way 
Innovative  solutions  to  common  prob- 
lems.* 


ROBERT     K.     LIFrON-ADDRBSS 

m     DEFENSE     OF     RELIGIOUS 

LIBERTY 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
struggle  to  preserve  religious  liberty 
has  never  been  more  Important  than  It 
Is  In  this  bicentennial  year  of  the  Con- 
stitution. For  two  centuries,  the  first 
amendment  has  been  our  constant  de- 
fense against  those  who  seek  to  breach 
the  wall  of  church  and  state  and  to  re- 
place religious  tolerance  with  official 
Indoctrination. 

One  of  the  most  vigorous  defenders 
of  religious  freedom  In  the  United 
States  today  Is  the  Pimd  for  Religious 
Liberty  of  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress. Since  It  was  established  In  1985, 
the  fund  has  worked  tirelessly  for  reli- 
gious freedom,  and  especially  to  pre- 
serve the  right  of  parents  to  determine 
the  religious  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, free  from  State  Interference. 
The  fund  has  also  been  In  the  van- 
guard of  efforts  to  preserve  and  main- 
tain a  strong  and  Independent  Federal 
judiciary,  which  is  the  most  Important 
safeguard  of  religious  freedom  and  our 
other  constitutional  liberties. 

Recently.  I  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending a  dlrmer  In  New  York  City  at 
which  the  fimd  presented  the  James 
Madison  Award  to  Its  chairman. 
Robert  K.  Lifton.  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished leaders  of  the  busslness 
and  legal  commimlty  In  the  city.  In 
recognition  of  his  extraordinary  ef- 
forts to  preserve  religious  liberty.  Mr. 
Lifton's  address  accepting  the  award  is 
an  eloquent  account  of  the  historical 
basis  of  the  first  enforcement  and  the 
compelling  contemporary  need  for  vig- 
orous enfoBpement  of  our  constltltonal 
commitment  to  religious  freedom. 

Because  of  the  dedication  of  leaden 
like  Bob  Lifton.  the  Fund  for  Reli- 
gious Liberty  has  earned  a  well-de- 
served reputation  as  "the  attorney 
general  for  the  Jewish  community."  I 
believe  than  Mr.  Lifton's  address  will 
be  of  Interest  to  all  of  us  in  Congress 
concerned  about  this  issue,  and  I  ask 
that  it  may  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro. 
The  address  follows: 


AoDSXBS  or  RossKT  K.  tjrTOM,  PmiD  roa 

RiuaiODS  Lnxarr  DonrKa.  Mat  30. 1987 

In  my  early  teens,  as  a  result  of  peer  pres- 
sure. I  undertook  to  raise  money  for  the 
Jewish  National  Fund  by  going  through  the 
subways  car-by-car  with  a  collection  box  In 
my  hand.  In  a  voice  quavering  from  my  Inse- 
curities and  the  embarrassment  that  I 
would  dare  speak  to  these  people  whom  I 
did  not  know,  again  and  again  I  forced 
myaelf  to  call  for  the  attention  of  the  11s- 
temers.  made  a  short  speech  about  the  need 
to  help  fund  reclamation  of  land  In  Israel  to 
create  a  homeland  for  the  Jews  and  then 
panrrt  among  them  asking  for  coins. 

Although,  In  truth,  people  were  not 
unkind,  for  me  It  was  a  very  difficult  experi- 
ence. I  vowed  then  that  I  would  never  again 
put  myself  In  a  position  of  asking  anyone 
for  money.  And  for  a  very  long  time  I  held 
firmly  to  that  view.  But,  obviously,  in  taking 
on  the  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Fund  for  Religious  Liberty  I 
have  had  to  abandon  that  comfortable  atti- 
tude. For  the  sake  of  a  cause  I  believe  to  be 
so  vital,  I  have  had  to  ask  people  for  sub- 
stantial amounU  of  money,  which.  If  not  as 
difficult  as  going  from  subway  car  to 
subway  car.  Is  at  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
not  much  easier.  I  undertook  this  commit- 
ment, n"'  in  response  to  peer  pressure  this 
time,  but  because  I  recognized  the  impor- 
tant role  of  the  Fund  for  Religious  Liberty 
In  protecting  the  first  amendment  guaran- 
tees of  religious  freedom  and  defending 
against  any  encroachment  on  the  Constitu- 
tion's separation  of  church  and  State.  I  can 
think  of  no  protection  more  Important  to 
me.  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  Jew,  than  the  reli- 
gious safe-guards  embodied  In  the  First 
Amendment,  nor  can  I  think  of  any  consti- 
tutional rights  which  are  under  greater 
attack  today  than  those  rights  secured  by 
the  First  Amendment. 

The  First  Amendment  states  that  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof."  That  clause  represents  an 
effort  to  maintain  a  delicate  balance  among 
the  opposing  pulls  and  tugs  that  have  been 
present  throughout  our  history  as  a  nation. 

On  the  one  hand  we  are,  as  Justice  Doug- 
las said  "a  religious  people  whose  institu- 
tions presuppose  a  supreme  being."  In  that 
environment  there  has  always  been  pressure 
from  some  members  of  the  majority  religion 
to  institutionalize  their  own  beliefs  as  State 
supported  and  even  State  required.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  a  tradition  of  religious 
freedom  with  a  wall  erected  between  church 
and  State. 

These  contradictory  pulls  have  existed 
from  the  first  settlement  In  America, 
through  the  drafting  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  this  very  day.  It  is 
only  the  continued  willingness  of  dedicated 
people  to  resist  State  establishment  of  reli- 
gion, that  has  enabled  us  to  preserve  reli- 
gious freedom  In  our  nation. 

Although  the  Puritans  who  first  settled 
here  sought  refuge  from  religious  persecu- 
tion in  England,  in  truth  they  were  only  tol- 
erant of  their  own  religious  views.  It  took 
Roger  Williams  who  fled  the  religious  con- 
trols in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  and 
founded  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  to  first 
establish  the  principle  in  the  new  world 
that  government  should  not  have  a  place  in 
religious  concerns. 

James  Madiaon  drafted  the  First  Amend- 
ment after  winning  a  nine  year  struggle,  led 
by  Jefferson  and  himself  to  defeat  an  at- 
tempt by  Patrick  Henry  to  pass  a  bill  In  Vir- 
ginia which  would  assess  a  tax  on  everyone 


to  support  the  Anglican  and  other  churches. 
And  even  after  ratification  of  the  BUI  of 
Rights,  official  State  churches  existed  in 
several  colonies  like  Msssachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut well  into  the  19th  century. 

From  the  beginning  God  has  been  perva- 
sive In  American  life.  The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence makes  four  references  to  a  cre- 
ator. The  constitutions  of  forty-nine  of  the 
fifty  States  recognize  the  existence  of  "Al- 
mighty Ood."  And  that  continues  to  this 
day:  from  the  opening  benediction  of  din- 
ners and  sports  events,  to  our  athletes'  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  for  victory.  The 
pledge  of  allegiance  is  to  a  nation  conceived 
"under  Ood."  Even  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  begins  with  the  traditional  call 
to  order  by  the  clerk  "Oyez.  Oyez.  Oyez, 
Ood  save  the  United  States  and  this  honora- 
ble court." 

The  threat  to  religious  liberty  arises  from 
those  people  who  are  not  satisfied  to  wor- 
ship their  Ood  privately  but  who  attempt  to 
enlist  State  and  Federal  governments  to 
support,  finance,  foster  and  favor  their  par- 
tictilar  religious  beliefs. 

Many  of  those  people  have  not  yet  accept- 
ed the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  the 
school  prayer  cases.  After  that  decision,  in 
1962,  Senator  Eastland  threatened  to  Intro- 
duce a  bill  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
nmke  it  Impossible  for  the  Court  to  ban 
school  prayer.  Twenty  years  later,  in  cam- 
paigning for  election  and  as  recently  as  his 
1987  State  of  the  Union  message,  Ronald 
Reagan  said  that  he  would  push  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  allow  prayer  in 
the  schools.  Those  who  would  hold  a  consti- 
tu  onal  convention,  by  the  way,  are  short 
only  two  State  votes  required  to  accomplish 
that  aim  and  there  is  no  assurance  that 
such  a  convention  could  be  limited  in  the 
changes  sought. 

Meanwhile,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States  and  a  group  of  conservative 
lawyers  seek  to  overturn  court  decisions 
against  school  prayer,  among  other  rulings, 
by  calling  for  Interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution based  only  on  what  they  claim  are 
the  "original  intentions"  of  the  framers. 
And  the  Attorney  Oeneral  has  further  sug- 
gested that  a  Supreme  Court  decision  In  a 
case  is  only  binding  on  that  case  and  no 
others. 

Fundamentalist  groups  in  this  country  are 
attempting  to  control  the  education  of  a 
generation  of  children  by  insisting  that 
"creationism"  be  taught  in  the  schools,  by 
challenging  existing  courses  and  by  trying 
to  change  or  destroy  books  and  teaching 
materials  that  do  not  reflect  their  views.  An 
Alabama  State  court  Judge  has  recently 
banned  books  that  do  not  Include  the  teach- 
ing of  religious  precepts  on  the  ground  that 
such  boolu  represent  the  establishment  of 
an  alternative  religion  which  he  mislabels 
"secular  humanism."  And  a  Federal  Judge, 
in  ruling  that  a  creche  could  legally  be 
placed  in  Chicago's  City  Hall,  included  in 
his  opinion  the  alarming  assertion  that 
"Our  fouiHllng  fathers  intended  and 
achieved  full  religious  freedom  for  all 
within  the  context  of  a  Christian  nation." 

Because  these  are  not  particularly  dra- 
matic events,  we  read  little  about  them  in 
the  newspapers  and  certainly  do  not  see 
them  on  television  news.  But  the  pressure  is 
unceasing:  pressure  to  place  religious  sym- 
bols like  creches  in  public  places:  to  use 
public  funds  to  foster  religious  beliefs:  and 
to  bring  religion  Into  the  classroom.  We  are 
surrounded  by  people  who  are  either  too 
blind  to  see  or,  in  fact,  really  seek  to  take 
advantage    of    what    Justice    Frankfurter 


called  the  "law  of  imitations."  that  school 
children  want  to  be  with  and  like  other 
school  children  and  can  be  made  to  feel  un- 
acceptable if  they  do  not  conform. 

All  of  these  acts  are  part  of  a  movement 
which  by  Intent  or  effect  tend  to  Impose  a 
majority  religion  on  America.  And  we  know 
from  history  that  what  follows  from  State 
control  of  religion  is  State  control  in  other 
areas. 

As  Justice  Black  said  In  his  decision  In 
Engel  v  Vitale,  the  school  prayer  case,  "CIt 
is]  the  historical  fact  that  govemmentaUy 
established  religions  and  religious  persecu- 
tions go  hand  In  hand.  .  .  .  "The  First 
Amendment  was  written  to  quiet  well  justi- 
fied fears  which  nearly  all  of  the  framers  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  felt  arising  out  of  aware- 
ness that  governments  of  the  past  had 
shaclded  men's  tongues  to  make  them  speak 
only  the  religious  thoughts  governments 
wanted  them  to  speak,  and  to  pray  only  to 
the  OOD  that  governments  wanted  them  to 
pray  to." 

The  end  of  religious  freedom  and  religious 
expression  in  the  pulpits  and  houses  of  wor- 
ship of  different  religious  groups  creates  a 
fertile  field  for  totalitarianism. 

Of  course,  threats  to  religious  freedom 
affect  people  of  all  faiths,  but  for  American 
Jews  they  go  to  the  heart  of  our  existence 
in  this  country.  And  only  the  most  naive  do 
not  recognize  that  if  the  Jews  of  America 
are  in  danger,  so  then  Is  the  fate  of  Israel, 
deiiendent  as  it  is  for  its  existence  in  a  world 
surrounded  by  enemies,  on  continued  Amer- 
ican support. 

It  is  the  role  of  the  Fund  for  Religious 
Liberty  to  vigilantly  protect  the  fimdamen- 
tal  principles  of  the  First  Amendment,  to 
assure  that  the  line  between  private  reli- 
gious beliefs  which  are  entitled  to  free  exer- 
cise, and  State  support  of  those  beliefs  is 
not  crossed. 

Through  the  American  Jewish  Congress' 
cotnmissions  on  law  and  social  action,  we 
battle  in  the  courts  vigorously:  we  contln- 
ously  seek  to  influence  legislators  and  to 
educate  and  alert  public  opinion  against  any 
Uvoads  on  the  principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  State.  The  Fund  helps  finance 
significant  studies  such  as  the  thoughtful 
Task  Force  Report  on  Public  Funding  of 
Jewish  Social  Welfare  Institutions  ably 
chaired  by  Ira  Mlllstein,  studies  which  help 
maintain  the  delicate  balance  embodied  in 
the  First  Amendment.  Next  year,  to  cele- 
brate the  70th  anniversary  of  AJCongress,  a 
conference  of  the  Fund  sponsored  by  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  and  Fordham  Univer- 
sity. 

Over  200  years  ago  James  Madison 
warned:  "Who  does  not  see  that  the  same 
authority  which  can  establish  Christianity, 
In  exclusion  of  all  other  religion,  may  estab- 
lish with  the  same  ease  any  particular  sect 
of  Christians,  In  exclusion  of  all  other  sects. 
The  same  authority  which  can  force  a  citi- 
zen to  contribute  three  pence  of  his  proper- 
ty only  for  the  support  of  any  one  establish- 
ment may  force  him  to  conform  to  any 
other  establishment  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever." 

Unfortunately,  too  many  Americans  stQl 
do  not  recognise  what  was  so  clear  to  Madi- 
son. I'm  proud  to  receive  this  award  bearing 
James  Madison's  name. 

I  pledge  to  you  that  I  will  do  what  is  in 
my  power  to  carry  his  message  throughout 
the  land  and  to  defend  the  views  he  helped 
Incorporate  into  the  BUI  of  Rights.  By  being 
here  tonight  you  are  helping  tbe  Fund  per- 
serve  the  basic  freedoms  of  this  nation  for 
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ouiMlTW   and  our   poatcrtty.   For  that   I 
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WHY  THE  BROAD  mTERPRETA- 
TION  IS  THE  IJX3ALLT  COR- 
RECT mTERPRETATION  OF 
THE  ABM  TREATY 
•  Ifr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  un- 
happily, the  Nunn-Levtn  Muendment 
has  proved  a  major  obstacle  to 
pracresB  on  the  moat  glgnlflrant  de- 
fense lame  within  the  Defenae  Author- 
tmmtinmt  Act;  the  tssuc  of  Strategic  de- 
feoMS.  Clearly,  the  Nunn-Levln  pro- 
poMl  must  be  laid  to  rest  for  good  If 
we  are  ever  to  proceed  with  the  discus- 
sion of  the  most  compelling  defense 
programs  essential  to  ensure  our  secu- 
rity. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
QUATU]  has  circulated  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  which  provides  Indispu- 
table evidence  from  such  quarters  as 
the  Soviet  negotiator  A.N.  Shchukln, 
the  United  States  negotiator.  Paul 
Nlt«.  the  UJ8./U.SAR.  mini-plenary 
meetln-  of  1971.  and  the  ACDA  His- 
torical Division  which  prove  that  the 
broad  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  Is  the  legally  correct  interpre- 
tation. The  existence  of  this  type  of 
evidence  provides  solid  ground  for 
abandoning  the  Nunn-Levln  amend- 
ment and  for  moving  onto  the  sub- 
stantive Issues  of  providing  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  Nation. 

I  commend  this  letter  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
theRacoao. 
The  letter  follows: 

\3S.  SXIIATS. 

WathingUn.  DC,  June  3.  1»»7. 

DsAB  CousiMCK  Thla  to  the  third  in  a 
■ertea  of  letters  to  explain  why  the  Levln- 
Nunn  provlaion  (Section  233)  should  be 
dropped  from  the  National  Defense  Author- 
isation Act  for  FT  19S8  and  1»89. 

Although  proponents  of  this  provision 
claim  that  the  necotlatlns  record  supports 
their  view,  their  analysis  has  extreme  diffi- 
culty deallns  with  the  attached  documenU. 

The  first  of  these  Is  a  declassified  memo- 
randum covering  an  exchange  between 
Soviet  negotiator  A.N.  Shchukln  and  our 
own  nesotlator.  Paul  Nitze.  What  is 
sketched  In  this  December  10.  1971.  ex- 
change are  the  basics  of  the  compromise  the 
Reagan  Administration  Itself  claims  was 
struck:  No  regulation  of  the  testing  or  devel- 
opment of  mobile  futuristic  ABM  systems  In 
exchange  for  a  pledge  to  submit  the  Issue  of 
umitinf  their  possible  deployment  before 
the  Standing  Consultative  Committee. 

The  second  document  is  a  US/USSR  Mlnl- 
Flenary  Meeting  memorandum  dated  De- 
cember 30.  1971.  in  which  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  V.S.  Semenov  Is  cited  at  lencth  ar- 
guing that  the  regulation  of  any  futuristic 
ABM  system  was  outside  the  scope  of  the 
negotiations.  What  Semenov  urges  here, 
again,  sustains  the  Administration's  posi- 
tion—that the  SovleU  only  agreed  to  regu- 
late futuristic  ABM  systems'  deployment 
and  this  only  through  the  treaty's  review 
and  amending  proceaaea. 

The  last  Item  Is  an  excerpt  from  a  study 
of  the  ABM  negotiating  history  by  ACDA's 
Hlatortcal    Dlviaion.    dated    October    1973. 


which  emphatlcaUy  states  that  the  Ameri- 
can "future-systems  provision"  in  Article  V 
was  not  agreed  to. 

Each  of  these  items  Is  basically  Ignored  by 
supporters  of  the  Levln-Nunn  provision. 
Each  must  be  explained.  Indeed,  it's  not 
enough  for  supporters  of  the  narrow  Inter- 
preUtlon  to  claim  their  view  is  plausible.  It 
must  be  compelling— compelling  enough  to 
enforce  on  the  SovleU  should  they  ever  be 
caught  violating  the  narrow  Interpretation 
themselves. 

This  case,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
made.  If  you  have  any  questions  or  would 
like  to  help  oppose  the  Levln-Nunn  provi- 
sion, please  feel  free  to  contact  me  or  my  as- 
sUtant.  Henry  Sokolskl.  at  334-M33. 
Stnoerely. 

DamQcatlb, 
U.S.  Senator. 

SALT  VI— UA/TJAS.R.  Mmi-PLUiAaT 
Mxcniio  No.  10 

Penon*  Present- 
Ambassador  Smith.  Ambassador  Parsons. 
Mr.  Nltse.  Dr.  Brown,  General  Alllaon.  Dr. 
Oarthoff.  Colonel  FltsOerald,  Mr.  Krlmer 
(Interpreter). 

Minister  Semenov.  Academician  Shchu- 
kln, General  Trusov,  Mr.  Grinevsky.  Mr.  Kl- 
shllov.  Colonel  Anyutln.  Mr.  Artemlev  (In- 
terpreter). Mr.  Novlkov  (Military  Interpret- 
er). 

Minister  Semenov  said.  In  regard  to  other 
ABM  systems,  suppose  that  the  draft  treaty 
on  limiting  ABM  systems  had  a  provision  on 
limiting  systems  other  than  thoae  now 
known  which  use  Interceptors  and  launch- 
er. What  would  result  from  such  a  provl- 
vlon?  Undoubtedly,  such  a  provision  would 
create  the  grounds  for  endless  arguments, 
uncertainties,  and  suspicions  with  all  the 
underslrable  Implications  for  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  He  asked  if  the 
aides  could  In  working  out  a  draft  ABM 
Treaty  advocate  such  a  situation.  He  also 
asked  If  the  goal  of  two  Delegations  Isn't 
Just  the  opposite,  that  is.  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  limiting  known  ABM  systems  re- 
ferred to  in  Article  III  of  the  draft  ABM 
Treaty.  Certainly  such  limitations  on  known 
ABM  systems  constitute  a  factor  for  relax- 
ing international  tension  and  curbing  the 
race  in  strategic  arms  and  limiting  them. 
Such  a  reaponsible  international  document 
as  a  treaty  on  limiting  ABMs  must  be  pre- 
cise as  to  the  subject  of  the  agreement  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible.  Thla  would 
ensure  the  viability  of  a  treaty  which  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  national  security 
of  the  sides. 

Minister  Semenov  said  that  the  Soviet 
Delegation  has  repeatedly  asked  what  the 
U.S.  side  has  in  mind  specifically  under 
other  ABM  systems.  This  question  has 
never  been  answered.  He  asked  how  then 
could  an  ABM  treaty  Include  a  provision 
about  whose  content  the  sides  do  not  have 
the  vacueat  notion?  References  has  been 
made  to  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  and  the 
Seabed  Treaty.  In  the  Soviet  view  these  ref- 
erences were  not  convincing.  The  Outer 
Space  and  Seabed  Treaties  had  as  their  sub- 
ject obligations  of  a  much  more  general 
nature  than  ABM  systems.  They  dealt  with 
a  ban  on  emplacement  In  outer  space  and  on 
the  seabeds  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
that  Is.  nuclear,  bacteriological,  and  chemi- 
cal weapons.  Could  the  sides  include  in  an 
ABM  Treaty  the  unknown  without  risk  of 
making  the  treaty  indefinite  and  amor- 
phous? On  December  10  the  Soviet  side  had 
already  noted  the  importance  of  avoiding 
the  temptation  to  go  beyond  the  scope  of 


our  negotiations.  We  should  ask  ourselves 
the  question:  By  Including  other  systems  in 
an  ABM  Treaty,  would  we  not  be  placing 
ourselves  In  the  position  that  the  people 
refer  to  In  the  saying  'Oo  I  know  not  where, 
bring  I  know  not  what?"  The  sides  cannot 
and  must  not  engage  In  discussion  of  ques- 
tions not  known  to  anyone.  The  task  faced 
by  the  two  sides  Is  to  erect  reliable  barriers 
against  deployment  of  known  ABM  compo- 
nenU  in  exceas  of  the  levels  defined  by  the 
ABM  Treaty.  At  the  same  time,  the  sides 
undertake  obligations  not  to  create  a  terri- 
torial ABM  system  and  to  limit  ABM  de- 
ployments around  capitals  by  the  limita- 
tions contained  in  the  draft  treaty. 

Minister  Semenov  then  asked  what  would 
be  done  If  something  appears  in  the  future 
that  the  sides  should  talk  about.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  draft  ABM  Treaty  envisaged 
provisions  on  this  score.  Both  sides  recog- 
nise that  the  Treaty  on  limiting  ABM's 
would  be  of  unlimited  duration.  This  does 
not  preclude  the  possibility  of  supplemenU- 
ry  and  regular  review  when  the  need  arises. 
Articles  XIII  and  XIV.  which  are  prelimi- 
narily agreed  to.  provide  for  such  review.  If 
It  should  appear  necessary  to  supplement 
the  ABM  Treaty  by  a  provision  prohibiting 
or  limiting  other  ABM  components  in  addi- 
tion to  those  now  known,  this  can  be  done 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  provided 
for  in  the  provision  on  review. 

MsMOSARODii  or  CoKvotsATioii:  VS.  SALT 

DCLBGATIOII,  VmniA.  AOSTSU 

Date:  10  December  1971. 

Time:  1:00-1:40  p.m. 

Place:  Soviet  Embassy.  Vienna. 

Subject:  SALT. 

Participants:    United   States-lCr.   Paul   H. 

Nltse,  Dr.  Harold  Brown. 
U.SAR.— Academician  A.N.  Shchukln. 

Shchukln  said  he  disagreed  with  Brown's 
sUtement  on  future  systems.  He  thought 
general  definitions  where  one  couldn't  even 
mention  the  specific  system  to  which  they 
applied  were  unhelpful.  Brown  referred  to 
the  general  definition  In  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty.  Shchukln  responded,  but  In  that 
case,  one  could  specify  systems  which  were 
within  the  meaning  of  'other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction."  These  Included  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons.  Brown  said 
that,  in  fact,  the  use  of  such  weapons  from 
outer  space  was  far  from  clear;  similarly, 
one  could  specify  systems  which  would  be 
Included  within  the  general  definition 
"future  ABM  systems."  These  would  include 
lasers  and  particle  accelerators. 

Shchukln  said  he  wished  to  get  at  the 
problem  In  another  way:  both  sides  agree 
that  there  should  not  be  territorial  de- 
fenses. The  Soviet  side  has  proposed  specific 
language  covering  this  In  Article  I:  thus,  the 
agreement  would  l>an  the  deployment  of 
future  systems  In  a  manner  providing  a  ter- 
ritorial defense.  If.  however,  new  technology 
should  make  possible  components  carrying 
out  the  same  tasks  as  existing  components, 
but  perhaps  in  a  more  efficient  and  less 
costly  manner,  why  should  those  be  prohib- 
ited? We  are  not  prohibiting  ABM  compo- 
nents. 

Nttze  said  that  the  number  and  location  of 
ABM  components  would  be  limited  under 
Article  III  and  other  articles  of  the  agree- 
ments. Specifically,  in  the  case  of  an  NCA 
defense,  launchers  and  ABMs  would  be  lim- 
ited to  100.  If  a  future  system  were  to  be  de- 
ployed which  performed  the  same  function 
as  existing  launchers  and  ABMs,  but  with- 
out interceptor  missiles,   for  example,  the 


limit  of  100  could  be  rendered  meanlngleas. 
Shchukln  suggested  that  were  such  future 
systems  to  reach  a  stage  where  they  could 
be  deployed,  the  question  would  be  referred 
to  the  Standing  Commission,  through  which 
the  necessary  regulations  could  be  worked 
out. 

Nltse  said  he  wished  to  see  whether  he 
correctly  understood  what  it  was  that 
Shchukln  had  said.  Was  he  saying  that  the 
sides  would  agree  in  principle  that  the  pro- 
>isions  of  the  agreement  should  not  be  un- 
dermined by  the  deployment  of  components 
capable  of  performing  functions  similar  to 
ABM  components:  that.  If  such  componente 
reached  a  stage  of  development  such  that 
their  deployment  could  be  contemplated, 
the  issue  of  the  appropriate  manner  of  their 
regulation  would  be  referred  to  the  Stand- 
ing Commission;  and  that  no  such  deploy- 
ment would  take  place  until  such  regula- 
tions had  been  agreed  to  by  Governments 
through  the  Standing  Commission.  Shchu- 
kln said  that  if  It  were  necessary,  they  could 
agree  to  that,  though  It  was  not  clear  that 
he  was  holding  out  a  commitment  in  the 
treaty  to  that  effect. 

A  study  of  the  ABM  negotiating  history 
by  ACDA's  Historical  Division,  dated  Octo- 
ber 1972.  concluded  that  the  Soviets  had  re- 
fused to  agree  to  a  ban  on  futures  in  Article 
V(l)du.    igSALTV: 

They  tthe  two  sides!  also  agreed  in  article 
V  to  ban  sea-babied,  air-based,  space-based. 
and  mobile  land-based  ABM  systems,  as  well 
as  automatic  launchers:  the  American 
future-systems  provision  remained  una- 
greed. 

(Fifth  Session  of  SALT  IX;  see  also  id.  at 
US.) 


economic  and  technical  estimating  assump- 
tions Issued  on  January  2,  19S7. 

Since  my  last  report  Congress  has  com- 
pleted action  on  S.  628,  prohibiting  entrance 
fees  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty  monument, 
changing  budget  authority  and  outlays. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Edwaso  M.  Gkamucr, 

Acting  Director 

CBO  WEEKLY  SCOREKEEHHG  REPORT  FOR  THE  US  SENATE, 
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BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
RE3HDRT 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I 
hereby  stibmlt  to  the  Senate  the 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  this 
week,  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  in  response  to  section 
308(B)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  This  report 
was  prepared  consistent  with  standard 
scorekeeping  conventions.  This  report 
also  serves  as  the  scorekeeping  report 
for  the  purposes  of  section  311  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

This  report  shows  that  current  level 
spending  is  under  the  budget  resolu- 
tion by  $3.9  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity, but  over  in  outlays  by  $13.3  billion. 

The  report  follows: 

U.S.  Congress, 

CONCRKSSIOHAL  BUDCrT  OmCK, 

Wathington,  DC.  June  IS.  1987. 
Hon.  Lawtom  Chiles, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S. 
Senate.  Wathington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  Congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1987.  The  estimat- 
ed totals  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  and 
revenues  are  compared  to  the  appropriate 
or  recommended  levels  contained  in  the 
most  recent  budget  resolution.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  120.  This  report  meets 
the  requirements  for  Senate  scorekeeping  of 
Section  5  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
32  and  is  current  through  June  12.  1987. 
The  report  Is  submitted  under  section 
308(b)  and  in  aid  of  section  311  of  the  Can- 
greasional  Budget  Act,  as  amended.  At  your 
request  this  report  lncorp>orates  the  CBO 
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NEW  MEXICO  LEGISLATIVE 
MEMORIAI^ 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  seven  memorial  reso- 
lutions that  were  adopted  during  this 
year's  session  of  the  New  Mexico  Leg- 
islature. 

Each  of  these  memorials  has  signifi- 
cance for  the  work  we  are  doing  here, 
giving  us  a  sense  of  the  priority  these 
issues  receive  from  the  citizens  of  New 
Mexico.  For  example,  two  of  the  me- 
morials discuss  the  superconducting 
super  collider  and  the  problems  con- 
fronted by  the  homeless,  two  issues  we 
have  debated  on  this  floor. 

It  passed  a  memorial  commemorat- 
ing the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which,  of  coiu-se.  falls  during 
the  years  of  New  Mexico's  75th  anni- 
versary as  a  State. 

The  legislature  also  adopted  a  me- 
morial urging  that  the  Government 
improve  the  quality  of  services  and 
standards  of  care  in  retirement  cen- 
ters, nursing  homes,  and  other  living 
centers.  This  concern  complements 
the  legislation  on  catastrophic  illness 
insurance,  now  working  its  way 
through  the  Congress.  The  legislature 
acted  to  discourage  Federal  preemp- 
tion of  the  effective  statewide  pro- 
gram regulating  disposal  of  oil  and  gas 
exploration  wastes. 

Additionally,  the  legislature  passed  a 
resolution  recognizing  the  historical 
aspects  of  farming  and  ranching  in 
New  Mexico,  plus  a  memorial  urging 
that  Highway  Trust  Fund  money  be 
spent  for  certain  Navajo  Reservation 
roads,  two  issue  of  great  importance  to 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  lead- 
ers and  members  of  the  New  Mexico 
Legislature  for  their  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  each  of  these  issues.  I 
would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  each 
of  these  memorials. 

THX  CORSl'llUllOIf 

Although  1987  holds  a  particular  im- 
portance to  the  citizens  of  the  Land  of 
Enchantment.  This  year  marks  the 
200th  armiversary  of  the  American 
Constitution,  an  anniversary  that  coin- 
cides with  the  75th  anniversary  of 
New  Mexico  as  a  State. 
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This  to  ft  yMur  for  remanbertiic  New 
Mexico's  herttase.  which  unites  three 
great  cultures,  while  revlewlnf  the 
genius  of  the  Oovemment  that  was  de- 
veloped that  summer  in  Philadelphia. 
New  Mexicans  share  the  pride  every 
American  has  thto  year. 

I  commend  Senator  Eoff  and  the 
other  sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Memo- 
rial 19  for  their  foresight. 

nmBoomvcmra  sum  ooLLiiwa 

The  potential  beneflU  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  superconducting  super 
ooUlder  are  vast.  Constr\ictlon  of  the 
faculty  will  ensure  the  continued  pre- 
eminence of  the  United  States  In  ImbIc 
adenoe  research.  If  built.  It  wUl  be  the 
largest,  most  powerful  particle  acceler- 
aUH-  In  the  world  and  will  allow  us  to 
probe  presently  Inaccessible  domains 
of  nature,  providing  a  great  under- 
itandlng  of  the  unversal  forces  of 
nature. 

In  addlUon.  the  S8C  wlU  provide  be- 
tween 7.S00  and  10.000  new  jobs,  and 
Inspire  our  children  to  enter  careers  in 
science  and  engineering. 

Recognising  these  benefits,  the  New 
Mexico  State  Senate  has  passed  Sena- 
tor Caudell's  Manorial  73  endorsing 
the  State's  effort  to  develop  and 
lubmit  a  competitive  application  to 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  selec- 
tl<m  as  the  site  for  the  facility. 

I  support  strongly  thto  action.  I  am 
pleased  that  New  Mexico  to  showing 
great  Interest  in  thto  work  for  our 
Nation.  I  look  forward  to  working 
closely  with  those  dedicated  scientisU 
In  New  Mexico  who  are  Involved  in 
thto  very  important  project.  The 
action  of  the  New  Mexico  State  Senate 
to  to  be  commended. 

In  conjunction  with  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill.  I  won  approval 
for  an  amendment  requiring  that  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  consider  ge- 
ology and  other  scientific  criteria  in 
selecting  the  site  for  the  supercon- 
ducting super  collider,  thto  to  too  im- 
portant to  permit  the  project  to  be  put 
up  for  bids  to  the  State  offering  the 
richest  cash  lure.  The  memorial  reiter- 
ates that  view. 

■PA  Am  RATI  SSOULATIOa  OT  OIL  AHD  GAS 

BcruMUTioii  AKD  raoDtxmoii 
The  State  of  New  Mexico  to  blessed 
with  some  of  the  most  scenic  land  in 
our  Nation.  New  Mexicans  cherish  our 
diverse  State.  Over  the  years,  we  have 
Imposed  stringent  environmental  con- 
troto  to  maintain  these  values  for 
future  generations. 

The  oil  and  gas  industry  to  an  impor- 
tant employer  in  New  Mexico.  The 
State  runs  a  model  iwogram  to  ensure 
that  exploration  and  production 
wastes  from  oil  imd  gas  operations  are 
disposed  of  in  a  manner  that  to  envi- 
ronmentally safe.  Olven  the  State's 
successful  program.  It  to  no  wonder 
that  there  to  concern  that  the  Federal 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  may 
start  regulating  these  wastes  through 


the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recov- 
ery Act. 

Therefore,  the  New  Mexico  SUte 
Senate  has  passed  Senate  Joint  Memo- 
rial 17.  written  by  Senator  Morgan 
and  others,  to  urge  that  EPA  respect 
our  State  regulation  of  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration and  production  wastes,  and 
not  perempt  It. 

A  copy  of  thto  resolution  has  been 
provided  to  the  Envlroiunental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  I  urge  EPA  to  give  thto 
resolution  its  most  careful  review  and 
consideration. 

naMoicxLSH 
The  problem  of  homelessness  was 
one  of  the  first  items  on  the  agenda  of 
the  100th  Congress.  Both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  have  passed  legislation 
authorizating  new  programs  to  serve 
the  homeless  citizens  of  America. 

Much  of  the  problem  involves  those 
among  the  homeless  who  suffer 
mental  illnesses;  estimates  of  as  high 
as  40  percent  of  those  who  are  home- 
less suffer  from  serious  mental  illness, 
such  as  schizophrenia,  manic-depres- 
sion, and  other  psychotic  behaviors. 

Therefore.  I  introduced  S.  763,  the 
"Services  for  Homeless  Mentally  111 
Individuato  Act  of  1»87."  When  the 
Senate  passed  a  comprehensive  home- 
less bill,  it  Included  the  major  aspects 
of  my  bill: 

tlrst.  outreach,  to  seek  thto  fragile 
population  in  bus  stations,  parks,  door- 
ways, or  on  grates;  second,  transitional 
housing,  to  provide  a  roof  and  a  warm 
bed;  third,  psychological  treatment,  to 
assure  proper  medication  by  profes- 
sionato;  fourth,  case  management,  to 
see  that  the  daily  needs  of  the  home- 
less mentally  111  are  met;  and  fifth, 
training  of  shelter  workers  to  recog- 
nize and  cope  with  mentally  ill  home- 
less individuato. 

Much  to  going  forward  in  New 
Mexico,  too.  Senators  Altamirano  and 
Fidel  wrote  Senate  Joint  Memorial  9 
to  request  a  task  force  to  develop  rec- 
ommendations for  improvements  in 
our  State.  I  commend  each  for  hto 
foresight. 

BXTrm  OAKS  roR  tmb  kldkrlt 
At  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Car- 
raro  and  others,  the  legtolature  adopt- 
ed Senate  Joint  Memorial  7.  to  encour- 
age the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  "improve  the  qual- 
ity of  services  and  standards  of  care  in 
retirements  centers,  nursing  homes, 
hospices,  and  other  living  center  facili- 
ties." 

The  memorial  also  to  encourage  the 
work  of  the  American  Accredltion  As- 
sociation of  Retirement  Centers,  locat- 
ed in  Albuquerque,  NM.  The  associa- 
tion seeks  to  strengthen  the  work  of 
retirement  centers,  developing  criteria 
and  guidelines  for  assessing  service 
quality,  providing  continuous  service 
evaluation,  and  providing  counsel  and 
assistance  to  both  developing  and  es- 
tablished centers. 


Americans  have  long  supported  ef- 
forts to  assure  that  our  older  popula- 
tion receive  the  highest  possible  qual- 
ity of  care  at  these  facilities.  In  1982  I 
cosponsored  the  amendment  to  in- 
clude hospice  care  under  Medicare. 
After  approval  of  the  hospice  benefit, 
I  supported  the  successful  effort  to 
raise  the  benefit  cap  In  the  original 
legislation. 

Recently,  Congress  has  been  con- 
cerned about  the  quality  of  care  pro- 
vided in  facilities  that  house  and  care 
for  the  elderly.  Efforts  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral health  care  costs  have  produced 
worries  that  hospitato  would  discharge 
patienU  prior  to  the  time  when  they 
had  recovered  fully. 

Just  last  year,  in  the  Omnibus  Rec- 
onciliation Act.  Congress  acted  to 
ensure  that  the  quality  of  care  provid- 
ed Medicare  patlenU  would  not  be 
lessened  by  early  discharges.  That  law 
required  that  hospitato  give  patients 
discharge  notifications,  and  required 
peer  review  of  complaints  filed  by 
Medicare  t>eneflclaries. 

NAVAJO  ROADS 

In  the  Surface  Transportation  Act 
of  1982,  I  supported  the  creation  of  a 
special  Highway  Trust  Fund  allocation 
for  Indian  reservation  roads.  General 
revenue  spending  for  reservation  roads 
had  declined  sharply:  it  was  time  to 
find  a  new.  assured  source  of  funds. 

Since  1984,  the  Indian  road  system 
has  been  funded  entirely  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  with  manage- 
ment by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Congress  recently  reauthorized  the 
program  for  Indian  roads  for  another 
5  years,  at  a  level  of  $80  million  yearly. 

In  Senate  Memorial  112.  sponsored 
by  Senators  E>onisthorpe  and  Pinto, 
the  New  Mexico  SUte  Senate  urges 
that  $30  million  of  these  funds  be 
spent  to  construct  Navajo  roads  N-5 
and  N-36,  plus  a  600-foot  bridge  across 
the  San  Juan  River  at  Hogback  near 
Shiprock,  NM.  These  are  important 
roads.  N-5  connecU  U.S.  Highway  666 
near  Newcomb  to  State  Highway  44 
north  of  Huerfano.  N-36  will  run  par- 
allel to  D.S.  Highway  550  between 
Shiprock  and  Parmlngton,  NM,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  San  Juan  River. 

Each  of  these  projects  to  on  the  Fed- 
eral priority  Itets.  I  shall  continue  to 
support  their  funding  within  the  extot- 
Ing  system  for  selecting  construction 
priorities. 

The  need  for  such  a  priority  system 
to  clear.  The  vast  dtotances  and  rela- 
tive isolation  of  many  Navajo  commu- 
nities make  a  fair  system  of  selection 
imperative.  I  am  pleased  to  have  been 
a  part  of  making  national  Highway 
Tnist  Funds  a  constotent  and  reliable 
source  of  funds  for  needed  roads  and 
bridges  on  the  Navajo  Nation  Reserva- 
tion. 


mw  MKXICO'S  PAUI  Am  SAIICH  RSarTAGK 

paoGXAif 

New  Mexico,  like  many  other  States, 
owes  much  of  its  cultural  heritage  to 
past  generations  of  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers. These  rugged  individuato.  who 
chose  to  make  their  living  from  the 
land,  showing  great  courage  against 
tremendous  challenges,  and  have 
helped  to  make  New  Mexico  the  great 
State  it  to. 

It  to  Important  that  we  recognize 
and  celebrate  thto  rich  heritage.  That 
to  why  I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
New  Mexico  State  University,  in  con- 
junction with  the  New  Mexico  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  establtohed  a 
Farm  and  Ranch  Heritage  Program  to 
preserve,  recognize,  and  acknowledge 
the  historical  aspects  of  farming  and 
ranching  in  New  Mexico. 

Thto  program  will  assemble  farm 
and  ranch  memorabilia  to  show  the 
progress  In  farming  and  ranching 
technology,  from  the  wooden  plow  to 
today's  highly  efficient  and  productive 
modem  machinery. 

Thto  ,.rogram  will  develop  into  a  hto- 
torical  classroom,  teaching  our  youth 
and  reminding  all  of  us  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  ancestors.  It  will  meld 
our  multicultural  history  with  a  valua- 
ble account  of  farm  and  ranch  lore. 

The  vote  of  the  New  Mexico  Legtola- 
ture to  approve  Senate  Joint  Memorial 
18,  sponsored  by  Senator  Morrow  and 
others,  to  to  be  commended.  Thto  to  a 
most  promtoing  program,  one  fully  de- 
serving of  thto  recognition. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  and  hon- 
ored to  place  these  memorials  in  the 
CoifCRKSsioNAL  RECORD,  and  I  com- 
mend the  New  Mexico  Legislature  for 
its  leadership  on  each  of  these  issues.  I 
also  ask  that  the  texts  of  the  resolu- 
tions appear  in  the  Record. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

Skkats  Joiirr  Mkmoriai.  19 

Wheress.  on  May  26,  1787  the  delegates  to 
the  United  States  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  com- 
menced their  consideration  of  the  proposed 
Constitution  (or  the  newly  formed  nation, 
the  United  States  of  America;  and 

Whereas,  the  Preamble  to  that  great  doc- 
ument SUtes:  We  the  People  of  the  United 
States,  In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic 
Tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense, promote  the  general  Welfare,  and 
secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish 
thU  CONSTITUTION  for  the  United  States 
of  America:  and 

Whereas,  the  Constitution  electrified  the 
world  for  it  was  the  first  such  document  of 
Its  kind  and  established  the  most  successful 
sjrstem  of  government  free  people  have  ever 
known:  and 

Whereas,  the  names  of  George  Washing- 
ton of  Virginia,  President  of  the  Conven- 
tion, Alexander  Hamilton  of  New  York, 
Benjamin  Franklin  of  Pennsylvania,  James 
Madlaon  of  Vlrginto  and  thirty-five  other 
statesmen  appear  as  the  delegates  who 
signed  the  document  on  September  17, 1787; 
and 


Whereas,  September  17.  1987  wlU  be  the 
Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  it 
hereby  honors  and  expresses  its  esteem  for 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  declares  1987  to  be  the  Bicen- 
tennial Anniversary  of  that  great  document 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  sent  to  the  Governor  of  New 
Mexico,  to  each  Member  of  the  New  Mexico 
Congressional  Delegation  and  to  the  New 
Mexico  Diamond  Jubilee  and  Bicentennial 
Commission. 

Sxratb  Memorial  73 

Whereas,  the  New  Mexico  Research  and 
Development  Institute  contracted  for  the 
first  phase  of  the  Superconducting  Super 
ColUder  Geotechnlcal  Site  Verification 
Study,  which  has  been  completed:  and 

Whereas,  the  first  phase  study  has  con- 
cluded that  the  Estancia  basin  site  Is  the 
most  appropriate  and  geotechnlcally  quali- 
fied site  in  New  Mexico  for  the  proposed  su- 
perconducting super  collider,  and 

Whereas,  a  second  phase  study  Is  needed 
to  carry  out  the  work  necessary  for  New 
Mexico  to  be  ready  to  respond  competitively 
with  other  states  to  requests  for  proposal 
from  the  United  States  department  of 
energy:  and 

Whereas,  if  the  superconducting  super 
collider  were  to  be  federally  funded  and  to 
be  ocated  In  New  Mexico,  it  would  mean 
more  than  four  thousand  jobs  for  New 
Mexicans  and  a  major  economic  boost  to  the 
State:  and 

Whereas,  It  is  Important  for  New  Mexico 
to  be  ready  to  respond  to  a  request  for  pro- 
posal from  the  United  States  department  of 
energy  on  short  notice  and  to  have  complet- 
ed the  necessary  technical  study:  and 

Whereas,  the  Science  and  Technology 
Commission  Is  knowledgeable  about  the 
needs  and  timing  for  the  contracts  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  Superconducting 
Super  Collider  Geotechnlcal  Site  Verifica- 
tion Study  and  any  additional  contracting 
for  development  of  a  proposal;  and 

Whereas,  the  legislature  finds  it  appropri- 
ate for  the  New  Mexico  Research  and  De- 
velopment Institute  pursuant  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mission to  contract  for  the  necessary  addi- 
tional Superconducting  Super  Collider  Geo- 
technlcal Site  Verification  Study  and  addi- 
tional work  on  proposal  development  as  nec- 
essary: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  it 
expresses  support  for  the  New  Mexico  Re- 
search and  Development  Institute  under  the 
direction  of  the  Science  and  Technology 
Commission  to  consider  contracting  for  the 
future  phases  of  the  Superconducting  Super 
CoUlder  Geotechnlcal  Site  Verification 
Study  and  contracting  as  necessary  for  de- 
velopment of  a  winning  proposal  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Energy  pro- 
posing the  Estancia  basin  site  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  superconducting  super  collider, 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
memorial  be  sent  to  the  Governor,  each 
member  of  the  New  Mexico  congressional 
delegation,  the  Chairman  of  the  Sctence 
and  Technology  Commission  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Superconducting  Super  Collider 
Site  Evaluation  Committee. 


Senate  Jonrr  Memorial  17 


Whereas,  the  domestic  production  of  oQ 
and  gas  has  fallen  to  historic  lows  and  thto 
decline  will  be  increased  unless  oil  and  gas 
exploration  Is  encouraged  and  assisted:  and 

Whereas,  under  existing  law,  oU  and  gas 
exploration  and  production  wastes  are  cur^ 
rently  exempt  from  classification  as  hasard- 
ous  under  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  and  their  disposal  is  conduct- 
ed safely  and  successfully  in  accordance 
with  state  regulations:  and 

Whereas,  millions  of  dollars  would  be 
wasted  if  the  State  was  required  to  dispose 
of  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  production 
wastes  under  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  with  no  appreciable  bene- 
fit to  the  environment; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Xieg- 
Islature  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  the 
Federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency  is 
respectfully  requested  and  urged  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  state  regulation  of  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion and  production  wastes  be  exempt  from 
federal  preemption  and  that  the  individual 
states  t^  allowed  to  continue  to  regulate  the 
disposal  of  such  wastes:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
each  Member  of  the  New  Mexico  Congres- 
sional Delegation. 

Senate  Jonrr  Memorial  9 

Whereas,  the  tragic  plight  of  New  Mexi- 
co's increasing  number  of  homeless  people  Is 
becoming  a  terrible  problem  (or  the  state 
and  its  political  subdivisions;  and 

Whereas,  so  many  among  the  homeless 
are  also  families  with  young  children  who 
are  completely  unable  to  find  low-cost  hous- 
ing; and 

Whereas,  New  Mexico  Is  not  alone  In  this 
situation  since  It  Is  a  problem  In  practically 
aU.  If  not  aU,  states  of  the  union;  and 

Whereas,  the  terrible  plight  of  the  home- 
less is  lndescril>able.  particularly  when  it 
concerns  families  with  young  children,  men- 
tally 111  people  who  have  been  required  to 
leave  institutions  and  the  many  others  who 
are  completely  unable  to  find  any  kind  of 
relatively  permanent  shelter,  and 

Whereas,  the  complexity  of  the  numerous 
causes  which  have  brought  about  the  de- 
plorable Increase  In  the  number  of  and 
types  of  homeless  people  urgently  requires 
an  Indepth  study  so  that  possible  solutions 
can  be  known; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  It 
requests  the  Honorable  Garrey  Carruthers, 
Governor  of  New  Mexico,  to  establish  a  task 
force  to  conduct  a  study  of  New  Mexico's 
homeless  people;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  task  force 
report  its  findings  and  recommendations  for 
legislation,  if  any.  to  the  First  Session  of  the 
Thirty-Ninth  Legislature  on  or  before  De- 
cember 31, 1988:  aitd 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  t>e  sent  to  the  Governor  and  to 
the  Members  of  the  New  Mexico  Congres- 
sional Delegation. 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  7 
Whereas,  it  is  desirable  to  have  knowledge 
and  Information  available  about  the  quality 
of  services  and  standards  of  care  in  retire- 
ment centers,  nursing  homes,  hospices  and 
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other  UtIm  center  facfltttea  baeamt  It  mm- 
iteU  the  Mli«  uid  their  funUleB  who  aeek 
thte  type  of  bowiiic  to  know  what  aennoea 
and  baaie  atandarda  have  been  met  and  will 
eoottnua  to  be  met:  and 

Whenaa.  the  Amerlean  Aocredltlnc  Aaao- 
datlon  of  Rettreaaent  Oentera,  hereafter  re- 
ferrcd  to  aa  AAARC  ia  currently  located  In 
Albuquerque.  New  Mexico  and  aeeka  to 
foaier  exeeUenoe  In  retirement  center  aerv- 
leaa  by  developlnc  cHterla  and  guldellnea  (or 
iMiMliU  the  quality  of  the  aenrloaa.  by  pro- 
Ttdliw  the  opportunity  for  contlnuoua  eval- 
uation, and  by  providing  counael  and  aaalat- 
aaoe  to  both  developing  and  eatabllahed 
oentera;  and 

Whereaa.  the  AAARC  la  alao  concerned 
with  tanprovlng  the  quality  of  •ervtoea  and 
■tandante  of  care  available  to  the  aging  In 
nurataw  homea.  hoaplcea  and  other  living 
cMster  facOltlea: 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  reaolved  by  the  Leg- 
Uature  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  It 
reoacntea  the  contribution  which  the 
American  Accrediting  Aaaoclatlon  of  Retire- 
ment center*  makea  to  the  weU-belng  of  the 

agtaK  and 

Be  It  further  reaolved  that  the  legUUture 
rapoctfully  requeaU  the  Prealdent  of  the 
United  Statea  to  Instruct  the  Secretary  of 
Bealth  "id  Human  Services  to  do  whatever 
to  poatbte  to  aecurc  funding  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  aervlcea  and  atandarda  of  care  In 
retirement  oentera.  nuralng  homes,  hospices 
and  other  Uvlng  center  faculties,  and  en 
courage  the  AAARC  In  lU  aecredlUUon  e(- 
forta:and  ^   ^_ 

Be  It  further  reaolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  StAtes.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Servloea  and  to  each  member  of  the 
New  Mexico  Congreaalonal  Delegation. 

Sm*Ti  MiMoaiAL  112 

Whereas,  the  Navajo  naUon  U  greatly 
handicapped  and  lU  people  undergo  great 
hardahlp  because  of  the  Inadequate  roads 
and  the  conaequenl  lack  of  tranaportatlon 
during  the  hanh  winter  months  and  during 
spring  floods;  and 

Whereas,  the  Navajo  people  have  always 
answered  the  call  of  the  country  In  coming 
to  the  mutual  defense  of  our  land;  and 

Whereaa.  the  the  Navajo  people  deaerve 
the  support  of  the  government  which  has 
been  freely  furnished  to  other  areas; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  reaolved  by  the 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  New  Mexico  tlutt  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  Is  requested 
to  appropriate  thirty  million  dollars 
($30,000,000)  to  be  expended  for  the  comple- 
tion of  NavikJo  roads  N-S  and  N-36  on  the 
Navajo  Reservation.  Including  a  bridge  over 
the  San  Juan  River  at  HogtMCk;  and 

Be  It  further  reaolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  each 
member  of  the  New  Mexico  delegation  to 
the  Congreas  of  the  United  SUtes. 

SgiiATX  Jonrr  Mxmorial  18 
Whereas,  the  New  Mexico  State  Universi- 
ty Board  of  RegenU  passed  a  resolution  Oc- 
tober 31.  19M.  asking  the  New  Mexico  De 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  aaalat  In  estab- 
lishing a  New  Mexico  Farm  and  Ranch  Her- 
itage Program  In  the  SUte;  and 

Whereas,  the  Department  has  called  the 
first  meetbig  of  the  Parmer.  Rancher  and 
Agrlbuslneas  Board  to  determine  the  proc- 
eas  and  the  def  Inltloos  (or  this  program;  and 
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Whereaa.  the  partldpanU  have  met  and 
declared  their  enthualaam  (or  this  concept 
and  wholeheartedly  endorsed  and  pledged 
their  Interest  and  time  toward  this  activity. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  the 
estabUahment  of  a  New  Mexico  Farm  and 
Ranch  Heritage  Program  will  be  a  signifi- 
cant step  In  recognition  of  the  contrtbuUons 
of  Agriculture  to  the  SUte  and  In  preaerva- 
tlon  of  our  cultural  heritage  and  congratu- 
lates the  New  Mexico  SUte  University  Re- 
genU on  lU  emphaaU  In  thto  direction;  and 

Be  It  further  reaolved  that  copies  of  thU 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  Members  of 
New  Mexico's  Congressional  Delegation.* 


gtrateclst  and  possessed  of  an  abiding 
passion  for  his  fellow  man.  I  am  proud 
to  Join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  celebrating  June  as  "George 
C.  Marshall  Month"  in  memory  of  this 
great  American.* 
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MARSHALL  PROCLAMATION 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  have  cosponsored  the  resolu- 
tion which  this  year  commemorated 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  the  European  Recovery  Program 
[ERP]  created  and  implemented  by 
George  Catlett  Marshall,  a  native  son 
of  Uniontown.  PA.  He  was  a  unique 
American  who  served  selflessly  as  a 
public  servant  in  numerous  positions. 
Including  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. An  able  leader  and  soldier  in 
time  of  war.  Marshall  was  equally  ef- 
fective In  his  peace  time  efforts  as  was 
acknowledged  by  his  selection  for  a 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1953.  His  years  of 
pLhlic  service  were  characterized  by 
integrity,  commitment,  and  compas- 
sion. These  ideals  were  most  clearly 
evident  in  his  work  as  the  architect  of 
the  ERP  after  the  Second  World  War. 
which  was  the  pinnacle  of  his  life-long 
effort  to  create  a  world  climate  in 
which  freedom  and  democracy  could 
flourish. 

The  Marshall  plan  was  America's 
first  large  foreign  aid  program.  It  suc- 
ceeded in  rejuvenating  and  Integrating 
the  economies  of  Western  Europe 
through  a  massive  lending  policy.  Due 
to  Marshalls  administrative  genius. 
the  program  accomplished  much  more 
than  Just  economic  restoration.  He  set 
up  the  European  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration to  oversee  the  program  from 
outside  the  SUte  Department,  thereby 
placing  It  above  any  short-sighted  bu- 
reaucratic battles.  Also,  he  required 
the  United  SUtes  to  practice  a  hands- 
off  policy  In  dealing  with  the  deUlls  of 
the  European  recovery  by  basing 
American  aid  on  cooperation  between 
the  nations  of  Europe.  These  measures 
resulted  In  a  self-confident  Europe 
which  hAd  Jointly  planned  its  own  re- 
covery. The  Marshall  plan  enabled  a 
war-torn  Europe  to  reesUblish  itself 
as  a  viable  world  force  and  a  valuable 
aUy  of  the  United  SUtes. 

General  Marshall  realized  the  Im- 
portance of  the  plan  for  American  and 
world  security,  but  he  emphatically 
sUted  that  "America's  commitment 
was  not  against  any  country  or  doc- 
trine but  against  hunger,  poverty,  des- 
peration, and  chaos."  Clearly,  this  was 
a  man  who  was  both  a  great  global 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  LUOAR 
AT  PAN-AMERICAN  ECONOMIC 
IXADERSHIP  CONFERENCE 
•  Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  for  the  Rbcord  an  address  to 
the  Pan-American  Economic  Leader- 
ship Conference  by  my  Indiana  col- 
league. Senator  Lugak. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  Indiana  Lt.  Gov. 
John  Mutz  were  oochairmen  of  the 
conference  which  began  in  Indianapo- 
lis on  Sunday  and  concludes  today. 
Leaderships  from  all  of  the  Americas 
have  gathered  in  Indianapolis  to  dis- 
cuss new  ideas  for  solving  the  interna- 
tional debt  crisis.  In  his  speech  to  the 
conference.  Dick  Ldcar  suggests  that 
a  summit  should  be  convened  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  which  would  continue  to 
meet  imtll  a  comprehensive  solution  to 
the  debt  crisis  is  agreed  upon.  Because 
of  U.S.  leadership  and  Investment  In 
this  hemisphere.  President  Reagan 
would  be  a  logical  choice  to  convene 
such  a  conference. 

The  Pan-American  Economic  Lead- 
ership Conference  is  the  first  major 
event  this  summer  In  Indianapolis  for 
the  Celebration  of  the  Americas. 
Events  will  climax  in  August  with  the 
10th  Pan  American  Games. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  invite  all  my  Senate  colleagues  to 
visit  the  Hoosier  capital  this  summer, 
watch  the  games  and  participate  in 
the  Indiana  celebration  of  friendship 
throughout  North  and  South  America. 
The  address  follows: 

The  luDiAWAPOLis  Cohfdixwcx:  An  Ormnm 
Tint  To   Grow  TooxTHXa— a  Spxxch  to 

THE    PAW-AMrRICAK    ECONOMIC    LSADEXSKIP 

CoNrxaxiicB 
(By  Senator  Richard  O.  Lugar  of  Indiana) 

During  the  Indianapolis  conference,  we 
will  speak  of  "people  power."  of  "an  end  to 
dicUtorshlps  of  the  right  and  the  left."  of 
the  need  for  the  United  SUtes  and  each 
nation  In  our  hemisphere  to  be  on  the 
"right  side  of  history."  in  support  of  demo- 
cratic-Institution building.  But  such  expres- 
sions of  political  idealism  by  themselves  are 
Insufficient.  They  must  be  matched  by  cre- 
ative International  financial  management 
and  susUined.  priority  support  from  our  na- 
tional treasuries.  New  infusions  of  thought 
and  resources  are  required.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  this  conference  can  serve  as  a  catalyst 
for  thoughtful  planning  and  as  a  neceaaary 
foundation  for  promotion  of  the  necessary 
reaources. 

The  new  and  the  restored  Latin  American 
democracies,  as  well  ss  most  other  develop- 
ing countries,  have  been  dependent  on  two 
Important  American  economic  policies:  rela- 
tively free  trade  In  our  reUtlvely  open 
market,  and  a  downward  push  on  short- 
term  and  long-term  Interest  rates. 


In  addressing  Latin  America's  democratic 
proapeda.  former  President  BarletU  of 
Panama  has  pointed  to  the  last  three  years 
In  our  Hemisphere  and  estimated  that  the 
ONP  In  Latin  American  sUtes  has  fallen 
12%.  imports  have  fallen  40%.  and  the  net 
annual  transfer  of  funds  has  moved  from  a 
positive  $5  billion  to  a  negative  (30  billion. 
Real  wages  in  the  large  economy  of  Mexico 
have  fallen  some  35%  In  the  last  three 
years.  BarletU  estimates  that  real  growth  In 
Latin  America  must  increase  to  5%  annually 
for  many  years  to  come,  in  order  to  provide 
Joba  for  the  Increasing  numbers  entering  job 
markeU.  He  estimates  that  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  rest  of  the  Industrialized 
would  must  maintain  real  growth  of  3%  an- 
nually In  order  to  sustain  Latin  America's 
necessary  5%  growth. 

What  challenges  must  the  United  SUtes 
meet  In  order  to  maintain  a  credible  level  of 
economic  and  political  support  for  the  Latin 
American  democracies? 

First  of  all.  the  achievement  and  mainte- 
nance of  3%  real  growth  In  the  United 
SUtes  Is  pooible.  but  will  require  skillful 
domestic  budget  and  taxation  policies.  Most 
Americans  are  aware  that  we  have  been  run- 
ning internal  budget  deflclU  of  over  $200 
billion  annually,  and  external  trade  deflcite 
In  excer  of  $150  billion.  They  believe  that 
both  dtiiclts  are  unsustainable  and  that 
failure  to  reduce  both  will  lead  to  severe 
economic  recession  In  this  country. 

The  most  obvious  point  about  the  future 
of  Latin  American  democracy,  to  the  extent 
that  it  depends  on  st^^  economic 
progress.  Is  that  the  UjS.  economy  must 
remain  strong  and  avoid  severe  recessions 
and  external  trade  panics.  Ironically,  much 
of  the  large  U£.  trade  deficit  results  from 
the  desire  of  most  Americans  to  keep  our 
markeU  open  to  the  exports  of  other  na- 
tions. American  consumers  have  expressed  a 
strong  demand  for  these  ImporU.  By  the 
same  token,  a  large  portion  of  the  U.S.  trade 
deficit  results  from  the  decline  of  exports  to 
Latin  American  debtor  nations  that  can  no 
longer  finance  them.  Over  the  last  four 
years,  the  U.S.  trade  balance  with  Latin 
America  has  decreased  by  (15  billion. 

Japan  and  Europe  have  not  exemplified 
our  openness  to  imports.  The  United  SUtes 
has  shouldered  most  of  the  "open  market/ 
debt  repayment"  burden.  The  ability  of  the 
"debtor  democracies"  to  export  and  repay 
debt  In  the  future  will  hinge  mightily  upon 
their  persuasiveness  and  ours  In  prying 
open  the  Japanese  and  European  markete. 

Secondly,  the  economic  futures  of  many 
Latin  American  democracies  will  depend 
upon  their  success  In  lurlns  back  the  capital 
that  took  flight  during  previous  regimes. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  well  publicized  Phil- 
ippines capital  night,  but  Argentina.  Brazil 
and  Mexico  are  still  missing  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  capital  which  sought  safer  and  more 
productive  havens. 

During  the  negotiations  surrounding  the 
new  debt  arrangements  for  Mexico  in  1986. 
American  bankers  alleged  that  Mexicans 
were  exporting  capital  more  rapidly  out  of 
that  country  than  fresh  loan  money  could 
be  Injected.  Mexican  businessmen  have  re- 
ported to  me  this  month  that  capital  flight 
has  been  reversed  and  I  rejoice  with  them  in 
this  news.  But  Mexican  and  other  Latin 
American  officials  claim  that  policies  which 
encourage  local  business  investment  and 
capital  repatriation  will  take  time  to  work. 
The  United  SUtes  strongly  encourages  a 
substantial  compression  of  the  time  frame 
of  recovery  through  prompt  privatization  of 
large  sectors  of  these  economies,  the  ending 


of  governmental  corruption  and  "crony  mo- 
nopolies" which  Inhibit  fair  competition, 
and  active  Inviutlons  to  foreign  investors  by 
host  govemmenU  to  take  large  equity  posi- 
tions and  to  participate  vigorously  in  the 
economy. 

Historically,  such  steps  have  been  difficult 
for  governments  to  take.  Memories  and 
fears  of  external  dominance  still  loom  large. 
But  the  United  SUtes  must  emphasize  that 
new  private  loans  and/or  governmental 
loans  may  be  Increasingly  hard  to  obtain 
without  such  reforms. 

Thirdly,  the  reluctance  of  the  private 
banking  community  to  move  forward  with 
new  loans  is  matched  by  a  political  reluc- 
tance In  Congress  to  support  requests  for 
foreign  economic  assistance.  Foreign  aid  has 
never  been  a  popular  budget  item.  Given 
huge  domestic  deficits,  the  pressures  to  cur- 
tail foreign  assistance  will  grow  even  more 
Intense. 

What  should  be  the  policy  of  this  country 
In  promoting  and  maintaining  the  spark  of 
democracy  in  other  countries  that  have 
emerged  from  the  ravages  of  authoritarian 
repression,  treasury  plundering  and  whole- 
sale corruption?  Are  we  willing  to  match  our 
oft-proclaimed  commitments  to  democracy 
with  the  resources  necessary  to  undergird 
the  fragile  foundations  of  democratic-Insti- 
tution building? 

And  lastly,  the  future  of  economic 
progress  and  political  development  in  Latin 
America  will  depend  greatly  on  creative 
management  of  the  international  debt 
crisis. 

The  essential  facU  of  the  international 
de  crisis  are  well  known.  A  climactic  chap- 
ter in  the  crisis  broke  in  1982  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, beginning  with  Mexico.  It  was  caused  by 
imprudent  economic  policies,  including  ex- 
cessive foreign  borrowing,  and  triggered  by 
the  rise  in  oil  prices,  the  collapse  in  other 
commodity  prices,  the  slowdown  in  the 
OECD  economies,  and  skyrocketing  interest 
rates— the  last  two  developments  obviously 
triggered.  In  part,  by  the  U.S.  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  attack  on  inflation. 

The  consequences  have  been  devasUting. 
Voluntary  lending  to  the  major  debtors  in 
Latin  America  has  nearly  stopped.  Tet 
creditors  have  continued  to  insist  on  full 
debt  servicing.  Many  Latin  nations  have 
been  set  back  by  as  much  as  ten  years— jobs 
have  dried  up:  living  standards  have  been 
lowered:  confidence  has  been  shaken:  and 
some  of  the  new  democratic  experiments  In 
the  Hemisphere  are  at  risk. 

The  crisis  has  been  with  us  for  five  years. 
In  spite  of  astonishingly  courageous  struc- 
tural reform  efforte,  involving  the  removal 
of  subsidies,  stricter  public  employment,  a 
narrowing  of  public  sector  deficiU,  and 
more  realistic  exchange  rates,  there  has 
been  no  major  resumption  of  capital  flows 
to  Latin  America.  Private  equity  Investment 
is  small:  U.S.  banks  are  not  enthusiastic 
about  lending;  and  the  principal  new,  fresh 
capital  sources  are  the  World  Bank  and  the 
International  Development  Bank.  Overall, 
Latin  America  has  become  a  net  capital  ex- 
porter. This  sUte  of  affairs  may  be  termed 
"upside-down"  economics.  Indeed,  we  have 
reached  a  point  where.  In  terms  of  actual 
settlemenU,  the  annual  interest  payments 
of  Latin  American  countries  amount  to 
nearly  half  of  their  exports  and  over  5%  of 
their  gross  national  product.  Consequently, 
interest  payments  are  generated,  not  by  eco- 
nomic growth,  but  rather  by  loans  from 
creditors  which  Increase  interest  burdens. 

Does  the  immediate  future  look  much 
better  than  the  immediate  past?  The  situa- 


tion today  could  hardly  be  more  tense. 
Mexico  has  been  able  to  squeeze  some  new 
loans  from  foreign  banks  in  its  most  recent 
restructuring  effort,  but  many  banks  are  re- 
sisting the  extension  of  such  concessions  to 
other  countries.  For  a  time,  the  banks  sus- 
pended negotiations  with  the  Philippines 
and  announced  their  intentions  to  stand 
firm  against  Brazil's  effort  to  reduce  lU  In- 
terest spread.  The  Philippines  has  raised 
the  proq>ect  of  a  common  front  with  Braztt 
and  Argentina. 

Is  there  a  better  technique  than  the  ad 
hoc  restructurings?  There  is  no  lack  of  pro- 
posed solutions  to  the  problems  of  Latin 
American  debtors.  The  nub  of  the  problem 
is— how  shall  losses  be  shared?  Time  Is  not 
on  our  side.  Those  who  would  seek  to  buy 
time,  if  only  for  the  purposes  of  negotia- 
tions, do  so  at  the  expense  of  making  the 
debt  problem  all  the  more  Intractable.  Not 
only  has  the  Latin  debt  soared  to  close  to 
(400  bUllon.  as  opposed  to  (280  bilUon  In 
1982.  but  this  increase  has  been  accompa- 
nied by  a  deterioration  in  the  political 
framework  for  grappling  with  the  debt 
issue.  Democratic  regimes  In  Latin  America 
find  it  increasingly  difficult,  politically,  to 
formulate  domestic  policies  on  the  basis  of 
guidelines  provided  by  banks  or  internation- 
al financial  institutions.  Any  political  frame- 
work that  places  debt  service  as  a  priority 
over  domestic  growth  has  been  eroded  by 
conditions  of  long  austerity.  What  is  re- 
quired Is  some  consensus  on  an  Internation- 
al political  framework  in  which  to  imple- 
ment the  reforms  necessary  to  encourage 
domestic  savings  and  foreign  investment  in 
Latin  American  countries. 

How  should  the  United  SUtes  generate  a 
responsible  public  policy  debate  on  the  issue 
of  the  debt  crisis?  There  are  a  number  of 
things  that  the  United  SUtes  can  and 
should  do.  In  addition  to  the  setting  up  of 
substantial  private  bank  reserves  In  recogni- 
tion of  diminishing  loan  portfolio  values. 

First,  involve  Federal  Reserve  Board 
nominee  Alan  Greenspan  in  the  picture.  It 
is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  significance 
of  Paul  Volker's  role  in  the  debt  crisis,  and, 
with  his  departure,  we  must  work  to  mini- 
mize the  shock  waves  throughout  the 
system. 

Secondly,  halt  the  erosion  of  political  and 
public  support  for  the  World  bank  and  the 
IDE,  and  sUbilize  their  resource  bases  so  as 
to  support  their  contributions  to  the  financ- 
ing of  Latin  American  capital  importers'  re- 
quiremente.  U.S.  contributions  to  multilat- 
eral development  banks  must  not  serve  as 
the  preferred  targets  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress frustrated  by  trade  issues  or  In  search 
of  funding  for  domestic  programs. 

Third,  accelerate  efforU  to  put  the  X3&. 
economic  house  in  order.  The  United  SUtes 
had  done  half  the  job  imposed  on  It  by  lU 
world  economic  leadership.  Inflation  and  in- 
terest rates  have  been  cut.  However,  we 
have  not  closed  the  budget  deficit,  and  this 
is  a  most  desUbilizing  influence  on  the 
world  economy  today.  Failure  to  bridge  the 
budget  gap  could  rekindle  worldwide  infla- 
tion, an  explosion  of  interest  rates,  and  the 
collapse  of  any  prospects  that  the  Latin 
American  countries  can  "grow"  their  way 
out  of  their  present  debt  difficulties.  At  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  allow  the  trade  envi- 
ronment to  deteriorate  further. 

Fourth,  more  sustained  pressure  must  be 
placed  on  the  Ehiropeans  and  the  Japanese. 
Their  economies  must  be  primed,  and  they 
must  be  less  intransigent  about  allowing 
Latin  America  access  to  their  markeU.  Eu- 
rope's record  of  protectionism  against  Latin 
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ABMrtcan  expoita  la  not  to  be  emulatMl.  nw- 
!■  lu  mteenbto  record  with  reject  to  Mri- 
eultursl  trade  poUcy  vto-e-rte  third  coun- 
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Ftflh.  more  ll«ht  needB  to  be  abed  on  the 
debt  question.  The  Amerten  MtUonal  Inter- 
Mt  te  Just  as  vltaUy  atteeted  by  it.  U  not 
moreao.  thui  those  of  the  Latin  American 
na<t««-  It  iJwaiHS  enhaneed  Concresakmal 
att^^ton  In  particular,  the  Congresa  needs 
to  f«r^  its  interest  In  the  f oUowinr 

The  tactics  of  private  banks  In  their  debt 
nogotlattaiM  with  Latin  American  debtors: 

The  extent  to  wblefa  the  banks  are  scUnt 
In  ooocert  to  resist  "spread"  and  other  con- 


The  mertts  of  Senator  Bradley's  plan  and 
other  proposals  for  mandated  debt  relief; 

The  extent  to  which  current  regulatory 
rules  and  policies  affect  the  process  that  la. 
what  are  the  consequences  to  the  banks  of 
putting  up  Baker  Plan  funds,  and  can  these 
banks  reflect  the  realistic  value  of  aaseU  on 
their  books  without  undue  penalties? 

The  predae  vlewa  of  the  AdminsltraUon 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reeerve 
Board  on  the  question.  .    _     „  ..^ 

In  my  view,  the  CongnH  of  the  United 
States  would  support  enthusiastically  a 
Praaident  of  the  United  SUtes  who  would 
caU  for  ■•  summit  conference  of  the  major 
credit  aiui  debtor  nations. 

Unlike  the  recent  industrialised  nations 
■ummlt  In  Venice.  Italy,  the  summit  I  have 
In  mind  would  continue  with  appropriate 
international  delegates  untU  a  multlnaUonal 
aharlng  of  losses  and  opportunities  was  for- 
mulated. 

The  building  of  a  strong  international  sec- 
ondary market  for  debt  paper  could  be  es- 
tabUshed.  The  potential  for  debt  equity 
swaps  could  be  enhanced  substantially.  And 
the  necessary  arrangements  of  principle  and 
Intewat  whkh  recognlM;  equitable  burdens 
of  debtor  and  creditor,  of  public  and  private 
sectors  could  be  negotiated  In  detail  to  pro- 
vide a  road  map  for  multi-national  settle- 

■■***'•  _*. 

Someone  must  eaU  the  necessary  meeting. 

President  Reagan  is  a  logical  convenor  and  I 
hope  he  wUl  act  soon  to  initiate  the  compre- 
hensive political  and  economic  dialogue  the 
world  prays  for. 

Most  Importantly,  we  need  some  compre- 
bensive  testimony  from  the  Latin  American 
debtor  countries.  Such  insighU  could  serve 
to  demonstrate  the  extent  of  Latin  Amerl 
ca's  own  efforts  to  date  in  grappUng  with 
the  international  debt  crisis. 

I  have  stood  by  the  voting  tables  as  the 
Indians  In  Guatemala  came  from  the  hills 
to  elect  a  new  President. 

I  have  witnessed  the  two  legislative 
houses  In  Uruguay  regain  the  excitement  of 
democratic  debate. 

I  have  listened  to  the  moving  Inaugural 
addrcMi  of  President  Oscar  Arias  in  San 
Jose,  CosU  Rica  and  sat  during  crlsU  with 
the  strong  but  gentle  President  Alfonsln  In 
his  Buenos  Aries  residence. 

The  heart  beat  of  democracy  will  not  be 
dimmed  In  our  hemisphere,  but  we  could  do 
BO  much  to  nurture  it  and  to  celebrate  it  if 
we  are  wise  enough  to  put  our  economic  af- 
fairs in  order  promptly. 

Twenty  years  ago,  as  a  young  man  only  re- 
cenUy  Involved  In  public  life,  I  sought  to 
become  Mayor  of  thU  city  of  Indianapolis, 
confident  that  the  political  and  economic 
life  of  a  million  people  could  be  a  standard 
of  excellence  for  cltlea  throughout  country. 
We  had  to  dispel  racial  prejudice,  cynicism 
about  the  use  of  authority,  and  mediocrity 
In  public  and  private  planning. 


We  had  to  celebrate  excellence  In  educa- 
tion. In  architecture,  in  entreprenurlal 
vision,  in  government  integrity.  In  recogni- 
tion of  human  dignity  for  each  dtiaen. 

Now,  through  deep  friendships  and  en- 
lightening travel,  I  know  that  the  idealism 
and  common  sense  of  Indiana  people  are 
found  In  abundance  throughout  our  Pan 
American  union. 

And  now  I  am  certain  that  thta  U  the  time 
and  the  place  to  act  in  behalf  of  hundreds 
of  mlUlons  of  people.  We  must  act  upon  our 
best  Instincts  during  these  years  when  the 
heartbeat  of  democracy  can  be  felt  and 
heard  clearly  by  all  of  us  and  we  know  that 
we  enjoy  an  optimum  time  to  grow  togeth- 
er.* 


AMERICAN  GOSPEL  ARTS  DAY 

»«r,  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  House 
Joint  ReaoluUon  106.  dealcnating  June 
19,  1987.  as  American  Oospel  Arts  Day. 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  Im- 
mediate consideration.      

The  PRBSroiNO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  the  resolution 
will  be  sUted  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  House  Joint  resolution  (House  Joint 
Resolution  lOfl)  to  designate  June  19,  1M7 
as    American  Gospel  Arts  Day." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  title. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  (HJ.  Res.  10«)  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  Joint  resolution  was 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to. 


June  16,  1987 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  title. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  (HJ.  Res.  17)  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  HELliCS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR— 
H.R.  2100 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  2100,  a 
bill  to  designate  the  border  station  at 
9931  Guide  Meridian  Road.  Lynden. 
WA.  as  the  Kenneth  G.  Ward  Border 
Station.  Just  received  from  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves.  be  placed  on  the 
calendar.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  GOAT 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  17.  designating  the 
third  week  In  June  1987  as  "National 
Dairy  Goat  Awareness  Week,"  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  Immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection, 
the  clerk  wiU  sUte  the  resoluUon  by 
tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  House  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  17)  to 
designate  the  third  week  in  June  1987  as 
"National  Dairy  Goat  Awareness  Week." 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  CERTAIN 
ACTIONS  BY  SENATE  EMPLOY- 
EES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  Senate  resolution  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  send  it  on  behalf  of 

myself  and  Mr.  Dole. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  clerk  will  read  the 
resolution  by  title. 

The  assistant  bill  clerk  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  234)  to 
direct  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  to 
represent,  and  to  authorize  the  testi- 
mony of  and  production  of  documents 
by.  Senate  employees  In  the  case  of 
United  SUtes  v.  Carrothers. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  rewICER.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  a  former 
Senate  mailroom  employee  was  indict- 
ed on  May  12.  1987,  following  a  Cap- 
itol P»olice  undercover  operation,  for 
distributing  narcotics.  The  defendant 
left  Senate  employment  In  January  of 
this  year  after  the  events  in  question. 
The  charges  against  him  are  pending 
in  the  United  SUtes  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  Senate  Postmaster.  Jay  Wood- 
all,  has  been  subpoenaed  by  the  de- 
fendant to  produce  certain  personnel 
records.  It  is  possible  that  he  and 
other  current  or  former  Post  Office 


employees  also  may  be  asked  to  testify 
about  evenU  on  Senate  premises. 

This  resolution  would  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  VLr. 
Woodall  in  responding  to  the  subpoe- 
nas. It  will  also  authorize  the  Senate 
Postmaster  and  other  Senate  employ- 
ees to  testify,  if  asked,  and  to  produce 
relevant  documents  which  are  not 
privileged.  Mr.  President,  I  move  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  234)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

8.  Rks.  234 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  United  Statet  v. 
Charlet  K.  Carrothert,  Criminal  No.  87- 
0207-TPJ.  pending  In  the  United  SUtes  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
defendant  has  obtained  subpoenas  for  the 
production  of  documents  by  Senate  Post- 
master Jay  A.  Woodall; 

Wherrts,  Jay  A.  Woodall  or  other  current 
or  fom^r  employees  of  the  Setuite  Post 
Office  may  be  asked  to  testify  In  that  case; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(aX2)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act, 
2  U.S.C.  li2Mb(a)  and  288c(a>(2)  (1982), 
the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to  defend 
employees  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
subpoenas  directed  to  them  in  their  official 
capacity; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  Rule  XI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under  the 
control  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
can,  by  the  Judicial  process,  be  taken  from 
such  control  or  possession  but  by  permission 
of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  production 
of  documents  by.  or  testimony  of.  employees 
of  the  Senate  la  needed  In  any  court  for  the 
promotion  of  Justice,  the  Senate  will  take 
su<:h  action  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  Jus- 
tice consistent  with  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  the  Senate:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  Jay  A.  Woodall  and 
any  other  current  or  former  Senate  employ- 
ee who  may  be  asked  to  testify  or  produce 
documents  in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Carrothert. 

Sk.  2.  That  Jay  A.  Woodall.  as  well  as 
other  current  or  former  Senate  employees 
who  may  be  asked,  are  authorized  to 
produce  documents  and  to  testify  in  the 
case  of  United  State*  v.  CarrotAen,  except 
concerning  matters  which  are  privileged. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  Uble. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDERS  FOR  TOMORROW 
Auooamixirr  uirm  ia:30  p.m. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  12:30  pjn.  tomorrow. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
WAivra  OP  CALL  OP  calkhdak;  no  motiohs  or 

KKSOLUnOHS,  OVXR  UITDER  THC  RULX 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  call  of  the  calendar  be  waived 
on  tomorrow,  and  that  no  motions, 
over  under  the  rule,  come  over  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PCRIOD  POR  MORIf  ING  BUSIIIXSS 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that,  after  the  two  leaders  are  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order  tomor- 
row, there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  and  that 
Senators  be  permitted  to  speak  there- 
in not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

l-he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RBSUICPTIOIf  OP  UHmilSHKD  BUSIHBSS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  morning  business  on  tomorrow 
the  Senate  resume  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  but  I  do  not. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  Mr.  Helms. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  debate 
will  continue  on  tomorrow  afternoon 
on  S.  2  and  the  amendments  that  are 
pending  thereto.  The  pending  question 
is  on  the  substitute  which  I  have  of- 
fered to  the  committee  substitute  to 
the  bill  S.  2.  A  vote  on  cloture  will 
occur  at  5  o'clock  tomorrow,  or  circa  5 
p.m.  There  may  be  votes  (luring  the 
afternoon.  There  may  be  other  mat- 
ters that  would  be  called  up  or  could 
be  agreed  to. 

I  am  thinking  in  particular  of  con- 
ference reports  that  from  time  to  time 
may  be  brought  up.  There  is  a  confer- 
ence report  on  the  homeless  relief  leg- 
islation. I  am  not  sure  it  is  ready  to  be 
called  up  yet,  but  at  some  point  in  the 
near  future  I  should  think  we  could 
have  the  conference  report  on  the 
homeless  legislation. 

Also  at  some  point  there  will  be  the 
conference  report  on  the  budget  reso- 
lution. That  will  not  be  ready  tomor- 
row. 

I  say  these  things  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  who  will  be  listening  or 
who  will  read  the  Record,  so  that  they 
will  not  be  laboring  imder  the  illusion 
that  there  will  be  no  rollcall  votes 
prior  to  the  vote  on  cloture.  This  could 
very  well  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  who  is  the  acting  leader  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  today, 
whether  or  not  he  has  any  further 
sUtements  to  make  or  other  business 
to  transact. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  12:30  PM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move.  In 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12:30  tomorrow  afternoon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  at  6:44  pjn.,  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  June  17,  1987,  at  12:30 
p.in. 


NOMINA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  June  16. 1987: 

VJS.  IMTKRHATIOHAL  DRVRLOraEMT 
COOPKRATIOR  AcmCT 

Mr.  Alan  Woods,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  vice  M.  Peter 
McPherson.  resigned. 

Feddul  Horn  LoAH  Bahk  Board 
Mr.  Danny  Wall,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  term  of  four  years  expiring 
June  30.  1991,  vice  Edwin  J.  Gray,  term  ex- 
piring. 

Ih  the  Coast  Guard 
The   following  permanent  chief  warrant 
officers,  Wl  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to  be 
permanent  chief  warrant  officer,  W2: 
Charles  R.  Collins 
William  L.  Shamel  m 
David  G.  Hawthorne 
Theodore  S.  Fischer 
Robert  T.  Minugh 
Charles  L.  Schue  III 
James  E.  Page,  Jr. 
David  L.  Heisey 
Paul  D.  Dangreau 
Ray  R.  Erne 
Charles  R.  Spencer 
Terrence  J.  Prokes 
David  L.  Wiser 
William  A.  Nelson 
David  M.  BnKkes 
Thodore  A.  JUek 
James  W.  Preston 
Renaldo  C.  MarfU 
Steven  C.  Loyd 
Phillip  D.  Scott 
Christopher  P.  Leonhardt 
Thomas  A.  Irvine 
Zebulon  V.  Moseley 
Roger  A.  Shell 
Stephen  D.  Huston 
James  F.  Kelleher 
Roylester  Hay 
Kurt  H.  Lunning 
DaleF.  Beard 
William  H.  Clay 
Marc  A.  Hawkins 
Kenneth  B.  Hickerson.  Jr. 
Franlc  W.  SulUvan 
Jeffrey  B.  Hurst 
Beuf  erd  E.  Fletcher 
Larry  A.  Pointer 
David  A.  Walker 
Gilberto  M.  Saenz.  Jr. 
Lester  C.  Comwell.  Jr. 
Donald  R.  Pack,  Jr. 
James  L.  Fuertes 
James  R.  CatUn 
Gary  B.  Langstaff 
Keith  A.  Rennie 
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Robert  J.  Quick.  Jr. 
WanwT.Doodnn 
MlehMlJ.  Trade 
Oeabert  J.  Orlf fith 
Oeone  &  Mkhlum 
CharUe  L.  ChMinoey 
OermM  M.  DevlB 
SUnley  O.  Blnne 
BnweUiCM 
WilUun  MltcheU 
TttoC.  AlbMO 
OwyW.Stroehl 
Robert  W.  Harley 
Blake  L.  LancMter 
De»ld  A.  Johnaon 
David  P.  FaJerakl 
Joaeph  R.  Declet 
Oratory  B.  Stnub 
Robert  B.  Oannan 
TiMinaa  U  Beckham 
Craig  L.  MltcheU 
Ronald  C  Alder 
Wflllam  E.  Rowland 
John  R.  Burllncham 
Arturoliopea 
Steven  L.  Stelnbrink 
Oilman  C.  Pace 
Larry  L.  Nenatlel 
Dennis  C.  Spain 
Robert  E.  Laf  ond 
Albert  >  Bueler 
J.B.  OwLikS 
Michael  P.  Lee 
Franklin  J.  Derr 
Myron  A.  Allgor.  Jr. 
Lorlnc  C.  Colbum.  Jr. 
William  P.  Lawrence 
Thomas  B.  Taylor,  Jr. 
Richard  E.  Morria 
ThomaaC.  Small 
David  P.  Daniel 
Olenn  J.  BraxU.  Jr. 
Scott  O.  Swope 
Robert  J.  Monaghan 
Michael  J.  BeUeJ 
Richard  P.  Marianl.  Jr. 
Pellx  T.  AruslewlcB,  Jr. 
Joe  C.  Roblnaon 
Hobart  H.  Steams.  Jr. 
Oeone  M.  Coates.  Jr. 
Jamea  M.  Thanasiu 
Angelo  Antignano  III 
Theodore  H.  McOllnch 
Larry  D.  McBee 
Louis  Pranalno 
James  M.  Malone 
Daniel  P.  Carraway 
James  P.  McKlnnon 
Michael  W.  Price 
Ronald  E.  wnUams 
Doyle  J.  Harris 
Leonard  Ludiey 
John  D.  Predella 
WUliam  B.  Randall 
William  C.  Craig 
Oary  W.  Couch 
William  M.  Worden 
Kenneth  W.  Caywood 
Marks.  Carter 
Patrick  J.  McKenxle 
Harold  K.  Thrush.  Jr. 
Anthony  M.  Desorbo,  Jr. 
John  P.  Amrhein.  Jr. 
Carl  P.  Murach 
Christopher  D.  Carlson 
Stephen  L.  Bratten 
Richard  D.  Dunmire 
John  O.  Leatherwood  III 
Crispin  N.  Naanos 
Bryant  L.  Nye 
Patrick  Plynn 
EdPresteUa 
Fred  R.  Dickinson 
Craig  A.  Oellatly 
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Michael  J.  DIcarlo 

The  following  permanent  chief  warrant 
offloera.  wa  of  the  US.  Coast  Ouard  to  be 
permanent  chief  warrant  officer.  W3: 
James  A.  Bourgue 
Robert  L.  Scarpino 
Peter  D.  Colvln 
Robert  B.  McIX>le 
Charles  R.  Barber 
James  A.  Shouse 
WUllam  L.  Kasparek 
Robert  W.  Brandensteln 
WUliam  C.  MarahaU 
MUton  A.  Leyko 
Myron  A.  VerviUe 
Robert  E.  NichoU 
Ketuteth  L.  Porter 
Charlea  P.  Mercer 
John  M.  Patrick 
John  E.  Kahler 
Richard  L.  Matters 
Ronald  S.  Jacobs 
Richard  U.  Munsie 
Jon  D.  MacArthur 
Robert  L.  Burch 
Richard  R.  Zlentek 
Ray  Carlberg 
Charles  L.  Oamett.  Jr. 
John  J.  Chemy 
Oeorge  H.  Hombeck 
Michael  D.  Chetto 
David  O.  Bell 
Ronald  D.  Gray 
Lester  H.  Brown 
William  C.  Sansone 
James  E.  Staler 
Lynn  T.  Crisler 
Robert  M.  QUI 
Pa    Ick  P.  Trimble 
Edward  E.  Coward 
Richard  A.  Plndley 
James  L.  Mangold 
Pranda  O.  Hanson 
Whittier  C.  Patrick 
Pedro  A.  Oonaalet 
WiUiam  C.  Rydblom  III 
Clarlno  J.  Salvatore.  Jr. 
Cecil  D.  Oelger 
Robert  H.  Bero 
Terry  O.  Lybarger 
Jerold  A.  Amqulst 

Arthur  M.  Alborano 
JuUus  W.  Hays 

James  E.  Lee 

Howard  L.  McMlchael 

Claude  R.  Bradley.  Jr. 

GeralsToms 

Robert  C.  Blaaanta.  Jr. 

Terry  D.  Krutzler 

Dallas  P.  Block 

John  D.  Girard 

Dean  A.  Long 

Robert  O.  Klrkpatrick 

David  O.  Passman 

Beimie  L.  Munroe 

Robert  P.  Vandersllce,  Jr. 

Eduardo  R.  Equia 

James  R.  Cason 

WUllam  E.  NIchoU 

Dennis  U  Ballard 

Dale  L.  PuckeU 

Alvln  C.  Harvey 

Bruce  J.  Spano 

Michael  S.  Rhodes 

James  C.  Smith 

Gary  E.  Walker 

John  W.  Kwletnlak.  Jr. 

Barry  W.  Bernstein 

James  R.  Maxaon 

Everett  B.  Hehn 

Claude  D.  Harmon 

Dana  P.  Lewis 

John  M.  Sltton 

WUllam  R.  Jones 


Donald  L.  Vinson 
Robert  P.  Mella 
Richard  C.  Cooke 
Roberto  R.  O'Brien 
Roland  Perkins 
Jamea  W.  Kurz 
Charlea  V.  Clune 
Earl  F.  DrumheUer 
Leiand  B.  Poland 
Gregory  J.  Swaney.  8r. 
James  W.  Allen 
Ernest  L.  Anderson 
James  R.  Pulton 
James  E.  Nuss 
WUllam  O.  Ouht.  Jr. 
Stephen  B.  Wehrenberg 
Gregory  A.  Taylor 
James  E.  Allen 
Alvln  J.  Palth 
Michael  B.  Lahalr 
Keith  D.  Larson 
James  M.  Judd 
Lawrence  J.  Carmona 
James  8.  Wadsworth 
Alan  R.  Cassel 
David  H.  Petrow 

Richard  J.  Gill 

Ronald  W.  Hanks 

Robert  W.  Dieterle 

Paul  P.  Gabriel 

Michael  L.  Robinson 

Roy  E.  Staben 

Raymond  A.  Bergeron 

Donald  L.  Vlehmann 

Clifford  P.  Goodnough 

Donald  J.  Darcy 

Jan  E.  Snodgrass 

Michael  U  Meyers 

Clifton  E.  Thompson 

Oeorge  E.  Osterberg 

Mark  J.  Hlemenz 

Garry  L.  Weber 

Charles  C.  Van  Meter 

LoniUe  C.  Jonea.  Jr. 

WUllam  D.  Hanna 

Robert  L.  Peterson 

Tom  B.  Manning,  Jr. 

David  C.  Holmes 

Jeffrey  H.  Keebler 

Justin  W.  Baker 

Thomas  A.  Lewis 

Roger  D.  Tomllnson 

Stanley  R.  Oerhauser 

Dennis  R.  Bryan 

James  J.  Drlscoll 

Douglas  M.  CarroU 

Peter  R.  Kolasa 

Michael  U  Dean 

Russell  C.  Jarvis 

Bobby  J.  Plelder 

Galen  R.  Kurth 

Robert  L.  Armer 

Richard  E.  Martin 

Bruce  L.  Moyster 

Alexander  J.  Jaslnski 

Edwards  F.  Bachand 

George  W.  Borlaae.  Jr. 

Paul  D.  O'Leary 

Roland  O.  Stelbel 

Dale  P.  Hoaman 

Oeorge  E.  HoUard 

Richard  W.  Pulta 

Otis  D.  Chapman 

Gordon  W.  WlUs 

John  D.  Durham 
Anthony  C.  Martin 
James  D.  Bandhauer 
Michael  E.  West 
Stephen  W.  Price 

The  following  permanent  chief  warrant 
officers.  W3  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to  be 
permanent  chief  warrant  officer,  W4: 
Noel  E.  Crowley 
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Donald  E.  Bush 
John  W.  Judge 
Miles  K.  Mclntyre 
Sheridan  L.  Oswald 
Carl  B.  Cheney 
Paul  E.  TurmeUe 
Robert  A.  Richards 
Ronald  S.  Condron 
Thomas  J.  Reed 
Lawrence  E.  Laflam 
Mehin  L.  Bouboulis 
Danny  K.  Daniel 
WUUam  P.  Peddema 
Richard  J.  Highstreet 
Donald  P.  Thurston 
Imny  E.  Gray 
Steve  Jackson 
Robert  C.  Klomas 
Robert  L.  Oatlin 
Ralph  Looman 
WUUam  F.  Britt  III 
Theodore  P.  Ramsey 
Samuel  B.  Bromley,  Jr. 
Leon  M.  Mason,  Jr. 
Edmund  Lee 
Jlmmie  R.  HaU 
James  M.  Ploumoy 
George  F.  HiUegas 

Ilf  THK  An  PORCS 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment t4.    he  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
tlUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  ffeneral 

Lt.  Gen.  Forrest  S.  McCartney,  535-24- 
8I»8FR.  UJ8.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  D.  Beckel.  535-30- 
8971FR,  VS.  Air  Force. 

Intri  Aunr 
The  foUowlng-named  officer  to  be  placed 
<m  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the   provisions   of   title    10,   United   States 
Code,  section  1370: 

7V>  be  general 
Gen.  Jack  N.  Merritt,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
Statea  to  the  grade  Indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 611(a)  and  624: 

To  be  permanent  major  generai 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  E.  Edgar  III.  418-44- 
0527,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  S.  Peppers.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
UJ3.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Bobby  F.  Brashears,  400-42- 
4368,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  O.  Sewall,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.8.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  G.  Llghtner,  224-40- 
7440,  UJ3.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  F.  Scanlon,  265-42- 
8834.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  R.  Schwarta.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  D.  Schott.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
UJS.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Wayne  C.  Knudson,  475-44- 
6124.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Peter  J.  Offringa.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Larry  D.  Budge,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 
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Brig.  Gen.  John  H.  Stanford,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Peter  J.  Boylan.  Jr..  301-30- 
3528,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  B.  Leedy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  E.  WUllams.  418-48- 
2890.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  PhiUp  H.  MaUory.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.8.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  W.  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  H.  Akin.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Arnold  Schlossberg.  Jr..  228- 
38-1787.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Stanley  H.  Hyman.  141-28- 
1233.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Harold  T.  Fields.  Jr..  263-56- 
8708.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Thomas  C.  Foley,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Thomas  H.  Harvey,  Jr.,  062-32- 
7837,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Marvin  D.  Brailsford,  452-60- 
6421,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Robert  D.  Chelberg,  366-36- 
5984.  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  John  P.  Dreska,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Harry  O.  BLaregeannes,  249-50- 

3121,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  WUliam  P.  Streeter,  017-30- 
6305,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  E.  Dominy,  053-34- 
1566,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Charles  A.  Hlnes,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
VS.  Army. 

1  -ig.  Oen.  John  A.  Renner,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Merle  Freitag.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Wayne  A.  Downing,  323-32- 
7002.  UJ3.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Craig  H.  Boice.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  P.  Carney.  297-34- 
4061,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Thomas  G.  Rhame,  434-64- 
9086,  U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Leon  E.  Salomon,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
UJ5.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Horace  G.  Taylor,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Daniel  R.  Schroeder,  130-28- 

3122.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  Army  Nurse  Corps 
competitive  category  officer  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  U.S.  Army  to  the  grade  indicat- 
ed under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  611(a)  and  624: 
To  be  permanent  brigadier  generai 

Col.  Clara  L.  Adams-Ender,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  Nurse  Corps  competitive  category, 
U.S.  Army. 

InthxNavt 

The  foUowing-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibUity  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Jonathan  T.  Howe.  223-44- 
4845/1110.  U.S.  Navy. 

In  thx  Air  Force 
The  foUowlng  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531,  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067,  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  perform  the  duties  Indicated,  pro- 


vided that  in  no  case  shaU  he  be  appointed 
in  a  grade  higher  than  malor. 

CHAPLAIM  CORPS 

David  L.  Pranks.  334423816 

The  foUowing  officer  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
with  grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
provided  that  in  no  case  shall  he  be  appoint- 
ed in  a  grade  higher  than  that  indicated. 

Llin  OP  THK  AIR  PORO 

To  bemaior 
Richard  R.  Digney.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chesley  O.  WUllams.  260-««-27S0 

The  foUowing-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  628,  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  as  amended,  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force. 

LIME  OP  THE  AIR  PORCE 

To  becoUmel 
Drue  L.  Deberry.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harold  V.  SchiUreff,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
David  B.  Smith.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James  W.  TiUey  11,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Jay  L.  Baird,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robert  P.  Clutter,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
John  R.  Dobbs,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Terrence  M.  Egan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
David  O.  Erickson.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
David  L.  Henson,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
David  L.  Holmes.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donald  J.  Horton,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fred  E.  Kishler,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joe  C.  McLeroy,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carl  G.  Newman,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joseph  T.  Norris,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orr  Y.  Potebnya.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James  E.  Price,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Don  H.  Ray.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harold  E.  Saxton,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edmund  M.  Scheiber,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dennis  M.  Selvlg,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dale  A.  WaUier,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robert  E.  Whelan,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  bemaior 
Garry  C.  Bizuska.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robert  P.  Cutter,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richard  R.  Digney.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carl  W.  Nuzzo.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chesley  O.  WiUiams.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIH 

To  be  colonel 
John  J.  Martin,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
7*0  bemaior 
David  U  Franks.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  foUowing  midshipmen.  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  for  appointment  as  second  Ueu- 
tenants  in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  541  and  531.  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 

David  T.  Anderson,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas  A.  Henwood,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kristopher  C.  Klein.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stephen  M.  Pitrof .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joe  M.  Sanchez.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robert  H.  Shepherd.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anthony  M.  ToUe,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Corporation  por  Public  BROADCAsmro 

Charles  M.  Lichenstein,  of  the  District  of 

Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 

Directors   of   the   Corporation   for   Public 

Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring  March  26, 
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p.  Ro^efeller.  tenn  ex- 


19M.  TlM  Sluron 
ptrwL 

PBOAL  BUCnOH  OOMMUUOn 

Lm    Ann    EUlott.    of    nUnota.    to    be    a 

neiBber  of  the  Federal  BeeUon  Commls- 

rioD  for  a  tem  expUInc  AprU  90.  IMS  (reap- 

potntment). 
OuMV  Lee  McDonald,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 

a  moBber  of  the  Federal  Beetlon  Cominla- 
■km  for  a  tenn  espirtnc  AprU  90. 1999  (reap- 
pointment). 

I*  TMB  MABm  Ooara 
The  foUovlnc-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment aa  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
under  Utle  10.  United  States  Code.  lecUon 
SOU: 

TV)  6«  commandant  of  the  Marine  Corp* 
U.  Oen.  Alfred  M.  Ormjr.  Jr..  14«-l»-«)54. 
VM.  Marine  Corps. 

In  THE  An  FOKd 

The  foUowln«-named  officers  for  promo- 
Uon  to  the  «rade  Indicated  In  the  Reserve  of 
the  Air  Force,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 307,  title  92.  United  States  Code,  and 
sections  83<3  and  599.  UUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

um  or  TMK  AiB  roRca 
Todecotonel 
Baler.  Charles  M..  Jr..  614-42-S2S0 
Bauman.  Douglas  J..  9n-9»-«7»» 
Brimmer.  Kirk  R..  4M-4»-3979 
Brown.  Larry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryant.  Shelby  O..  492-<S-r7S3 
Campen.  William  U.  49«-3«-«384 
Cole.  Leon  R..  49S-94-6110 
ComeUus.  Arthur  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CosteUo.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DeUvara.  Ruben  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DUon.  Howard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oarell.  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olubrecht.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oraf.  Nancy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HarreU.  Percy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrla.  Elmer  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barrla.  Harold  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hart.  Richard  J..  03^30-0831 
Hobtas.  Johnny  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Houston.  Leonard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Khare.  Frank  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klrkconnell.  Robert  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kurth.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lathar".  PhllUp  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leppert.  Arnold  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Llckman.  Oeone  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Larry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mauden.  Brian  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLane.  Richard  E..  II..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miemela.  Charles  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Padgett.  Douglas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reld.  Alan  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Renachen.  James  H..  49»-44-3048 
RuUowskl.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Santoro.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SchneU.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sherer.  WiUiam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Solgnet.  Donald  M..  438-4»-16n 
StockweU.  WUllam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stump.  Error  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thlbodeaux.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanderhoof.  OUes  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wynne,  George  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAFLAiM  coars 

To6ecotonef 

Hebl.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PenkauL  Joseph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DorrALCoan 

To  be  colonel 

OUbertaon.  Duane  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


JUDOI  AmrOCATI 

To  6ecotonW 
Johnston.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MXDiCAL  ooars 

Tbbecotonef 
Bulllngton.  Walter  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caalano.  Emmanuel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cole.  Boyd  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jonea.  Courtney  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krueger.  Ronald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Uuberas.  Arturo  P..  580-78-O406 
Pandeya.  Nlrmatendu  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

mnui  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Mills.  Roberta  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

IM  THX  AXMT 

The  following-named  officers,  on  the 
kcUve  duty  list,  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
indicated  In  the  U.8.  Army  In  accordance 
with  section  624.  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  The  officers  Indicated  by  asterisk  are 
also  nominated  for  appointment  In  the  Reg- 
ular Army  In  accordance  with  section  531. 
Utle  10.  United  SUtes  Code: 

CMAFLAIN 

To  6em4^r 
•BaUew.  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
*Boachen.  Timothy.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Brown.  Don  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Campbell.  David.  421  64-9731 
•Carlson.  Harold.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Carver.  Douglas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Crlppen.  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Cross.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Doan.  Steven  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•C   ee.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Grant.  Jonathan,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Griffith.  James,  313-541 174 
•Hardeman.  Leslie,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Harriott,  Keith,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Haynes,  Henry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Hess,  Malcolm  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•HUbum,  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Himmelsbach,  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Johnson,  Irven  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Jones,  Thomas  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Larson,  Raymond.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Loya.  John  Taran,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Macklrdy.  Wayne.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Maney,  Edward  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Marks,  Lllton  J.,  452  72-0220 
•Mauldln.  Sidney,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Mlnch,  Richard.  438-92   1590 

•Moates,  Gerald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

•Musgrave,  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

•Noll,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

•Parreno,  Jonathan,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

•Penland,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

•Pomann.  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

•Prendergast.  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

•Reynolds.  Jlmmle,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

•Richardson,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

•Ritchie.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

•Robinson,  Prederlck,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

•Rogers.  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

•Rux.  Bruce  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

•Santos.  Elenlto.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

•Spencer,  George.  246  76-1417 

•Strieker.  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

•Sykea.  Gregory  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

•Taylor,  Daniel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

•Vetter,  Marlln  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

•Virginia,  Stephen,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

•Weaselhoft.  Paul.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

•Young,  Carl  Henry,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

•Young,  Jeffrey  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
The    following-named    officers,    on    the 

active  duty  list,  for  promotion  to  the  grade 

Indicated  in  the  U.8.  Army  in  accordance 

with   section   634.   title    10,    United   SUtes 

Code.  The  officers  indicated  by  asterisk  are 


aUo  nominated  for  appointment  In  the  Reg- 
ular Army  In  accordance  with  section  531, 
title  10.  United  States  Code: 
DorrAi.  coars 
To  be  major 
•Ahmann.  John  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Armstrong,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Ball.  Randall  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Beene,  Ronald  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Berky.  Zoltan  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Block.  Robert  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Booser,  Therese  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Bowen,  Gregory  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Brehm,  Bruce  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Brown,  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Bryson,  John  W.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Budlong.  Rhonda.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Bumgardner,  George  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Burkhardt,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Carney,  Ellxabeth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Cathright,  Edward.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Chang.  David  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Clark,  Michael  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Coen.  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Compton.  Anne  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Connor,  William  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Cross.  Steven  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Davis.  Randy  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Dellz.  Relnaldo  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Dodge,  Charles  H.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Early,  Calvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Ellis,  Roger  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Ellon,  William  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Pltzpatrlck,  Brian  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Floyd.  Andrew  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Ftoater,  Donald  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Oalvan,  Betty  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Galvan.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Oerety,  Timonthy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Gllman,  David  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Glenn,  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Oonaeles.  Theresa  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Greene.  Glenn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Greene,  Patrice  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Griffiths,  Garth  R.,  457  02-9490 
•Guzman,  Cynthia  M.,  583-92  7382 
•Hager,  Tarn  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamilton.  Prlscllla  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Harolan,  Alan,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Hassell,  Kurt  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Hellsteln.  John  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hendrtx,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Herman,  Barry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Hughes,  Timonthy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Johnson,  Wanda  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Juve,  Peter  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Keate.  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Kenny,  Kralg  K.,  510-62  3902 
•Kollar,  Norbert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Kosiorek,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Kuhre,  Alan  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Lefler,  Thomas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Leplanka,  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Uncoln.  Joseph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Long,  Clyde  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Luther,  Dan  M.,  491  58  7231 
•Lutka.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Luzader,  Jeflery  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Mahaffey.  Jonathan  A-,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Matthews,  Robert  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Mayhew,  William  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•McCarthy,  Mlcheal  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCurdy,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•McDonald,  Marcus  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDonald,  Mark  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•McDuffle,  Dock  C.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•McOulre,  Maureen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•McPherson.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orr  Prank  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Page.  Michael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Parsons.  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Pate.  Peter  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Polk.  Adolflna  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


•Rosier.  Rebecca  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Ruia.  Frandsoo.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Schell.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Schmlta.  Stephen  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Severln.  Myren  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Slysh.  Andrey  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Brton  C„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Stanko.  Ronald  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Stryker.  Roes  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taloumis.  Louis  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•ThoouMon.  Stevan  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Thoma.  Dorothy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tolaon.  George  E..  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Toupal.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner.  Mark  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Vanbenthuyaen.  Keith  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Vonarb.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Vongonten.  Ann  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Weaver.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Wendt.  Stephen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•White.  Keith  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Wllhelm.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Willard.  Craig  C„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Williams.  Craig  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•WlUiama.  Daniel  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUaon.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Wlnegarden,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Worthlngton.  Roger  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

KXDICAL  CORPS 

To6e  major 

•Abrah:    u,  Usa  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Abreu.  Sue  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Adan«.  Lanier  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Allison.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•AltemuB.  Deborah  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alvarado.  Mario  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Amadee.  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Amen.  Daniel.  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Anderka.  Stephen  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Anders.  Gregg  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andersen.  Christian  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Andolaek.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Amaud.  OuiUermo  W,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Asbury,  Dale  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Aahby,  Flnlay  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Atchley.  Steven  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Atkison.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Avery.  Delwln  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Avila.  Fernando  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Ayalacolon.  GriaeUe.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Banner.  Karen  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Barnard.  Brian  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bartoaaek.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Battafarano.  Daniel  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Baunchalk.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Beachy.  Joanna  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Benavldes.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Bendowdd.  Thomas  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benjamin.  Sabrina  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Bennett,  Randall  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Berg.  Eric  W..  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Berg,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Beaier,  Jeffrey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Bodeau.  Donald  T„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Bolar.  RandaU  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•BoUng.  Ralph  O..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Bombaugh.  Maryanne  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Bonnecarrere.  Emmanuel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Borchert,  Christopher  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Bowersox,  Jon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•BratUof .  Brian  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Brown.  Debra  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Brown.  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Brown.  Todd  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Brumflel.  Mary  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Bucholtz.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Buechler.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Burke.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•BurreU.  Thomas,  ni.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burris.  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Burt.  Glenn  B..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Buahrod,  Deborah  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Bute.  Bradley  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Byrne.  Deirdre  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


•Cain.  Rufus  H..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Carlo.  Anibal  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Carpenter.  Priacilla  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
■Carter,  Jan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Carter,  Patrick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Cartershlelds,  Vera  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Cederstrom.  Eric  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Chambers.  Henry  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Cheema.  Kausar  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Chen.  Mary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Cheung.  Kakeung  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Cieslak.  Theodore  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Cleaveland.  Lynwood  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Cohan.  Jeffrey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Cohn.  Eric  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•CoUette.  Robert  P,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corner.  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Collins.  PauU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Collins.  Roger  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Colonna.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Conarto.  Patrick  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conetaco.  Cheryl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•ConneUy.  Mark.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Cook.  Jay  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Cook,  Jonathan  F„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Cooley,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Corcoran.  Kevin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Comum.  Rhonda  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Corrie.  Gary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Cote.  Marc  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Cowan.  Christopher  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Craig.  Stephen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Crawford.  GayU  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Crews.  Steven  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Crow,  Samuel  A..  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Crowley,  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crum.  Jerry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Culling.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•C  nnlngham.  Kevin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•CsekaJ.  Philip  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Dalton.  Arthur  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Damon.  Christopher  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daniels.  Don  J,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•David.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Davidson.  Daniel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Davis,  Deborah  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Davis,  Rodney,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Davis,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Day,  AvU  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dean,  Rodney  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Dehaven.  James  P,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Dekonlng.  Bernard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Desrochers.  Randal  P„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Deutsch,  Larry  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Dlgerolamo,  Albert,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dooge.  Benjamin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Douglas.  Danny  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Drakeford,  Michael  K„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Dubltsky,  Gregory  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Duncan.  U»x  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Earle.  Regina  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Edwards,  Erwood  O..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Elston,  Dirk  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Emery,  Richard  £..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•EntwisUe.  Cella  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Enzenauer,  Raymond  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Eusterman,  Vincent  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•EXans,  Judith  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Farmer,  Gerald.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Fazio,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Feist.  Alice  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Ferguson.  Douglas  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Fields.  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Fink.  Kenneth  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Fttzpatrick.  Daniel  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Fletcher,  Gardner  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Flood.  Katherlne  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Fontanez.  Felipe.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Ford.  Charles  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Foster.  Mark  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Foster.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Foucauld.  Jean,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Prye.  Jeffery  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Garland,  Daniel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


•Gamer.  Frederick  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gelling.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Oerow.  Royal  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Gettys,  PauU  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Gheen,  Kenneth  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olandonl,  Martin  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oianforcaro.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Gllilland.  John  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Oleaton.  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Goglln.  WUllam  K..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Goldberger.  Neal  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Goldstein.  EsteUe  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Goodman.  Robin  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gordon.  Wayne  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gormley,  Thomas  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Goya.  David  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Gray.  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Greenwood  William  R..  68&-53-5729 
•Gregg.  Kevin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Grote,  Stewart  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Grover,  Bruce  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Gschwend.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Gum.  Robert  M.,  236  72-3009 
Gimzenhauser,  Jeffery  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Hald.  Joan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•HaU.  Vaughan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Hansberry.  Kurt  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hansen.  Elizabeth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Harrington.  George  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Harris.  Stephen  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Harrison,  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Harrison,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Hays.  Mark  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Heath.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Hemphill.  Edward  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Hendrix,  Tina  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Heric,  Bl&lne  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Hemdon.  Patrick  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Hetzler.  Norman  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Hlnchman,  Carol  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Hodges,  Timothy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Hodgson.  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Hoffman.  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Holdal.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Holthus.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Holtzmuller.  Kent.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Honeycutt.  Wayne  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howard.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hnitkay.  Jeffrey  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Hubickey.  Walter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Hussain.  Shabbar.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Hynes.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Irwin,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Irwin,  Louis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Iwanyk.  Eugene  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Jackson.  E>ouglas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Jannuzzi,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Johnson,  Brian  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Johnson,  Neal  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Johnson.  Ray  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Johnson.  Steven  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Johnson,  William  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Johnstone,  Frederic  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Jones,  Howard  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Jones,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Jones,  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Jordon,  Glenn,  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Joyce,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Kahn.  Eric  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Kane,  Bruce  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaufmann.  Christoph  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Kaushal,  Jatlnder  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Kayaiuui.  Daniel  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Kean,  Larry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Keary.  Patricia  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•KeUawan,  Karl  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Kestner.  Mark  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Klllyon.  Gary  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Kin.  Victor  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Kishbaugh.  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Kinart,  Jerome  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Kono,  Alan  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Kopp,  Stanley  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Krouae.  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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•Kuot^^  Richard  F„  185-4»-ta«S 
•K«t>ac  Biwvne  L..  sao-f  S-4t4S 
•tacunaa.  Totanda.  4M-11-MM 
•Laakln.  Jerroid  A„  lt»-4S-047S 
•LaviiM.  Bernard  J»  Jr..  a«0-ll-i«8« 
•Lee.  ChrMopher  M..  »0-7IMaia 
•Lee.  Btebeth  P..  03>-4S-'roa2 
Leech.  Jamai  J.  Ml-SS-MOe 
•LMate.  Arthur  H^  461-0«-lU9 
Laoace.  Aiwellna  J..  laO-ftO-MSS 
•Lvwe.  Piul  A..  04«-«3-a*M 
tfiTTt  Koeeph  O^  m-ii-OSM 
•Leaueur.  Chrtatopher  J..  fta6-M-«333 
•Lewto.  Owwie  IL.  U3-7O-3407 

•ucht.  Dawn  c.  rrfr-s*-«iao 

•Link.  Joel  R..  17a-«S-3036 
Ltaa.  Ranald  A..  1S4-4(M»»4 
•Lively.  JudKui  C.  23ft-9a-a6l4 
•Uewtilyn.  Barline  V..  M1-54-403S 
•Lockett.  Bvana  A..  5ftS-8»-«476 
•Loplano.  Mark  C  07»-44-Ma6 
•Lovrtlo.  Katherine  T..  14a-8«-5S04 
•Lovett.  Jamee  C.  Jr..  Ma-B»-4157 
•Luban.  Henry  A..  (W7-B(M008 
Lyom.  Michael  F.  U.  519-M-07B0 
Lyons.  Robert  C.  19»-44-rno 
•Macctnl.  David  M..  00»-S4-»Ma 
•Mahan.  VIckl  L..  54S-9a-ai8S 
•Maher.  Oeorfc  M..  SSft-MV-4058 
•Mallga.  Tereae  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Marah   *ohn  O..  22S-88-89W 
•Martin,  rhomaa  R..  Jr..  42a-M-4314 
•Matthews.  Bdward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McBrtde.  John  T..  Jr..  0S»-30-ftl4S 
•McConnack.  Emma  U.  140  46  8444 
•McEvoy.  Peter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•McOerty.  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•McOlnn.  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLeod.  John  P..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•McNamara.  Kevin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Mcrcedbruno.  DalU  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Measler.  Mark  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Miller.  Edward  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Miller.  Madeline  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•MlUer.  Marvin  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•MUUgan.  Douglas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mllllken.  Charles  &.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Miser.  WlUlam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Moloff.  Alan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Reclnald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Moralea.  Richard.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Morgan.  James  A..  4IS-M-3739 
•Morgan.  Julia  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Morris.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Morton.  Debra  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Moul.  Judd  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Moyer.  Joseph  O..  18S-46-1S73 
•Mucdola.  Robert  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Mull.  Rk:hard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Murphy.  Joaeph  R..  03«-42-5057 
•Murphy.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
If  am.  Theodore  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Ng.  Gordon  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Nickell.  Kent  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•NIpps.  Kenneth  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Norwood.  Cynthia  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Norwood.  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Novak.  Adam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•NoweU,  Wayne  A..  466-9«-73l6 
•Oboyle.  Timothy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Okasakl.  Joel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•OUveira.  Mllagros  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Oliver.  Diana  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olaen.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olsen.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Onnan.  David  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orr.  Aleeia  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orteno.  Carole  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Oecos.  Ana  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Owen.  Grace  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ParktaMon.  Dan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parmley.  Vernon  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•PaaquarelU.  Mk:hael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Patterson.  Gregory.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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•Patterson.  Steven  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Paustaln.  Paul  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Pearce.  William  A..  53»-56-3655 
Pearson.  Alan  D.,  431-7»-9114 
•Peloquln.  Laval  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Pendergraft.  James  8..  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Perloff.  Kerry  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Petersen.  Horace  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Peterson.  Andrew  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Peterson.  Thomas  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Petroa.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Pettlne,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Plnkerton.  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Pitcher.  John  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Pita.  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Prltham.  Robin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Prultt.  Alexander.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Qulnonea.  Deogracia.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•QulntaniUa.  Joae  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Radenta.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Rajala.  Bruce  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Ramireimalsonet.  Luis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Rector.  Ruth  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Reed.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reed.  William  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Register.  Marc  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reid.  Thomas  J.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reynolds.  Paul  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Rice.  Mary  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Richard.  Davto  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Richards.  Franklin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Robbins.  Sanford  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Rosario.  Angel  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Roy.  Clyde  R..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Roy.  Timothy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Rubin.  Alexander  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Rudd.  Rebecca  A.,  189-42  2405 
•Ryan.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•a  nlaska.  Curt  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Sarai.  Didar  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Saxon.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Severson.  Marlene  J..  502  70-4805 
•Shaffer.  Don  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Shaver.  Timothy  R..  411  98  7258 
•Sherard.  Reginald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Sherman.  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Shmueli.  Maurice.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Showalter.  James  G..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Shull.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Siegrlst.  Stephen  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Simcic.  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Simmang.  aifford       <62-84-6429 
Simon.  Paul  J..  16»-4t,  .i83 
•Simpson.  Roger  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Singletary.  Eunice  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Sisk.  Leonard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skillman.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Slater,  Dick  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Smith.  Gregory  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Smith.  Mary.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Smith.  Michael  B,.  53»-48-5252 
•Snyder.  Gary  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Soldano.  Sharon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Southmayd.  Leroy.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Speicher,  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•StaUings.  Lynwood  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Steely.  William  M..  406-90  6821 
•Stein.  Thomas  M..  203-50- 1 149 
•Stevens.  Victor  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Stock.  Jonathan  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Stolpe.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Stone.  Julie  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Stuart.  PauU  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Stuart.  Wayne  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Stubblefleld.  James  1.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Sturrock,  William  A..  001-4»-7060 
•Stuy.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Styron.  Stephen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Sumfeat.  Joel  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Sumko.  Michael  H..  197  38-8069 
•Swansonapollon.  Jocelyn  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tenglin.  Richard  C.  324-44-79«2 
Thach.  Allen  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Thomas.  Robert  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Tippets,  Duane  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Tolosa,  Drago.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Tompkins,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Tretter.  Margaret  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Trlvette.  George  A..  18»-43-3383 
•Tromara,  Christopher.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Truwit.  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Tuaaon,  Paulito  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner.  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Turner.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•TutUe.  Nicholas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Twyman.  Pamela  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Uhl.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Uhorchak,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Unser.  Stanley  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Vanmanen,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Vazquez.  Ashmed.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Vaaquez,  Ramos  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Vechell.  Daniel  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Veenendaal.  Jay  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Veraella.  Jeffrey  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Versella.  Laura  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Via.  Mark  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Walker.  Uae  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Wall.  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Wall.  Mary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Wall.  Simon  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Ward.  Jacob  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warren.  Harry  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wasserman.  Glenn  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Watklns.  Edwin  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Wells.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•West.  Gregory  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•White.  George  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whltlock,  Warren  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Wlk.  Orelhe  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Leonora  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Williams.  Russell  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Winkler.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Winthrop.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Wittier.  Robert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Woolard.  Deborah  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright.  Jack  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Wukich,  Dane  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Yago.  Margaret  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Yeaah.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Yee,  Jerry.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Yoder.  Carl  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Yohe.  Phyllis  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•York.  Ronald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yoshlda.  Glen  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young.  Marianne  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Zeno.  Michael  R.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MKDicAL  saaviCK  coars 
To  be  major 
•Adams.  Bonnie  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Allen.  Rex.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Allmond.  Terry  T..  230-62^168 
•Apel.  Laurence  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ashley.  Vincent  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baldwin.  Mary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Bales.  Joel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barrett.  William.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Baxter.  Sheila  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Beaudoln.  Dennis  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Beers.  Everette.  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Bero.  Curt  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blggerstaff.  Dougals  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Bodllen.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Braga.  Alfredo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Brannen.  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Brown.  Dale  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brune.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Burgln,  Martin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cambre.  Joseph  D.,  435-02  4724 
•Chambers.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Clark.  Elizabeth  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cllne.  WllUam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Condra.  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Crawford.  George  A.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crook.  Kenneth  R.,  33»-46-7365 
•Crouch.  Gray  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•CurtU,  John  T..  a61-8»-l90f 


•CutUe.  Vallarie  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Csachowskl.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Cynthya  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DeeU.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Dembeck.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•DkAson,  David  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Duffey.  Dennis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Dustin.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Dydek.  George  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Edlefsen.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Eichenberg,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Evans.  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Feiton.  Theodore  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Perrel.  Paul  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Ferrer.  Angel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flpps.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flannery.  Diane  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Francis.  Ray  W.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Franco.  Samuel  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Franklin.  Tony  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Freeman.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frlsina,  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Puzy.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Garretson.  Susan  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gaule.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Gllck.  Jayson  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Gordon,  Starling  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gordon,  Timothy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Halvorson.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Hassett.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Haynlr   lohn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henchai,  Erik  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Hicks.  Larry  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Hightower.  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Hodges.  Kirk  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Hogan.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holcomb.  Arthur  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Holliday.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Huddleston.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Jacobs.  Aaron  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Jansen,  John  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Johnson,  Alden  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Jones,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Kaehler.  Daniel  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kendall,  Howard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Kennedy.  Michael  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Kimball.  Michael  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Knapp.  Brian  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Knelsel,  Forrest  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Knight.  Terry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Kraft.  Allen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krikorian,  Debra  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Kunk.  Roger  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Uuidry,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Laumer.  Dennis  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ledesma,  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Lelnbach.  Sharon  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Lerman.  LouU  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Lewis.  Glenn  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Macalpine,  Steven  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Mandevllle.  Milton  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martinez,  Ted  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Matynlak.  Norbert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGaha,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•McMaughan,  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Mehr,  Zla  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Melcher.  Jerry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Miller,  Katharine  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Mokri,  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Monahan,  Kevin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Moore,  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morrill.  Maria  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Morris,  Martin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mulligan,  Gregory  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nabarrete,  Kent  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•NUon,  Brent  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Odom.  Darwin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Parker.  William  O..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Pfeiffer,  Eugene  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Plakus.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Postma.  Amy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Postma.  Joel  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


•Rabin.  Jeffrey  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Rabren,  Douglas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ramsey.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Randolph,  Gaston  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ribera,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rice.  Joyce  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richards.  Steven  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Rlckman,  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rubensteln,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Sadlon,  Gary  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Sawyer,  Jeffrey  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Schllhab.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Schroeder.  Dudley  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Shrum,  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•SlU,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Smith,  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stanley,  David  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•SUrk,  Richard  I.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Strickman,  Daniel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sullivan.  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Tenney.  Debra  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Travis,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Turner,  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vandaele.  Walter  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Vausestapleton,  Nancy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Waechter,  Donna  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker.  Brett  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Walters,  Wren  H.,  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Watts,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weber.  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUliams.  Calvin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Williams,  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Williams,  Thomas  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Wilson,  Parks  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARmr  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

7*0  be  majoT 
•C  iang,  Suzanne  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Cohen,  Noreen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Cropper,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Halle,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Henderson,  Nancy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoedebecke,  Sally  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Jansen,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Jenik,  Carol  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Joseph,  Ricky,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Kurtz,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Osbom,  Roy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Randolph.  Billie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Ronat,  Raymond  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Scovllle,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Slnnott,  Melissa  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Tefft.  Robin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Underwood,  Prank  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•WlnmlUconrad,  Catheri,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

VrmtlMAKT  COUPS 

T'o  be  major 
•Blgble,  Kim  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blagg.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Cates,  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Davis.  Judith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Davis,  Kelly  J.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Eighmy,  Johnnie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Estep,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Freshwater,  Monty  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•George.  Thomas  P.,  IL  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grabau,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawrence.  Wade  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Layton,  Randal  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Lipscomb,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ohair.  Kevin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Parrish.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Plxley.  Charies  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Powell.  Nathaniel,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Record,  Jeffrey  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Tempieton,  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Thurman,  Jimmy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Weir,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Woodard.  Claude  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

AXMT  irORSK  CORPS 

Abbott.  CynthU  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Abrams,  Edward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Alderson.  Susan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Alexander.  Fred  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Allmon,  Nancy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andersen,  Unda  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Anderson,  AMce  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Anderson,  Laura  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Anderson,  Margaret  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Amdt,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Babb,  Katherine  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Babcock,  Kent  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Bacon.  Karen  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Barum,  Carolann.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Bergmaim.  Karen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bess.  James  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Beus,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX  • 

•Bodenner,  Diana  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Bohannan,  Steven  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Bonnefil,  Catherine  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Bounds,  Carolyn  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Boyette,  Haward  L,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Brousseau,  Leslie  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Brown,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Buda,  Kathleen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Burman.  Mary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Cahill,  Lori  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Caldwell,  Carl  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Caltrider,  Randall,  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell,  Lance  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Chapman.  Donna  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Ching,  Carmen  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Ching.  Douglas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Cuthbertson.  Louise  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dixon,  Laurits  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Dueltgen,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Dunemn,  Kathleen  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Essen,  Keith  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Peltz,  Jaye  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Femander,  Deborah  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Fitzpatrick,  Judith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Fletcher,  Dale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Floyd,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Franken,  Mary,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Freeman,  Kathryn  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Gaubatz,  Caryl  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Geniton,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Goeres,  Rachel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Goins,  Sandra  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Gonzales,  Jerry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gonzalez,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Goodwin,  Barbara  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Griffin,  Janice  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hampton,  Fred  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Hardin.  Judith  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris,  Barbara.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Harwood.  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Hefner,  Uoyd  L.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Hein,  Unda  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Herbert.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Herman.  Debbie  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Hernandez.  Jim  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Higglns,  Guy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Hlgglns,  WUllam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Hodge,  Nancy  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoggard,  Ronnie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Hollisbird.  Rosa.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson,  William  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•James,  Jane  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Jones,  Jeffrey,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Keegan,  Ann  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Kelly,  Joseph  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Kelsch.  Steven  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Kessler,  Deborah  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Keyes,  Tom  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Kirk,  WUllam  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Knobel.  Bari  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Kohrmann.  Sarah  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Lafavers.  Joseph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•LamleU,  Charlotte  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Lankford,  BlUy  L,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Lazarus.  Russell  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Leppert.  Louis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•Lewis.  Kim  W..  46-92-9444 
•Ludwig.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•MaUoy,  Vivian  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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r.  livoyn  B.  iu-4S-mo 
I IX.  sM-is-tn« 

m-m-vm 

•MtttaMMdt.  n^fcilli  A,  4U-«>-Mt« 
•MulhklL  Dete»  U.  M*-M-TC01 
•MnllMra.  Rldiard  K^  4M-M-11M 
ncatamt*.  Synttiia  R.  "•^Jt;*^** 
•NuclMt.  Iteito  B.  •n:«l2«M 

•Monan.  PMrtete  A..  n>-U-«nS 

nfgwwtM.  Fitrtci*  P- "*[^^y 

^oSS'ShSS  iLTaM-M-ltlT 
•CySuIUnn.  ADM  IL.  Mt-M-SM* 

•mkIMntaUM»^>-Ml*   . 
•FMtf.  KaUttite  a.  Saft-«»4«U 

•mniM*.  Roy  A^  Sll-M-Mtl 

•FbyiOl.  OMtdril.  2n-T»401« 

•PWteh.  Lee  A^  4T1-M-4144 

TttDlMi.  Vlnlnl*  I*^  —  W>  *M* 

•Bfclar.  OUT  W„  4M-4S-4S7t 

•RtaoU.  Lwm  J..  ••»:f»f  "L 
•Roekw^  I^rnele.  vra-TS-wn 

•Root.  FmU  U  «•»-»■«»'„ 
•Roth.  Vtoflnia  A,  8Dl-»-«M 
8cbix    .  Andre  C^  tW  04  WHO 
•Seeute.  Monte  A..  14S-4a-TMe 
•ShMkle.  Kathleen  T^  U1-M-M40 
•BOvenl.  Conrad  U.  137  II  •••0 
•afcktoore.  Mark  V..  »68  W  nM 
•smith.  Pfttrtda  A..  US-S*-«4U 
•Sptttler.  Detan  U  3»-aS-8M4 
•Splrey.  Jemee  A.  44»-M-4a43 
•Stroud.  Denlee  K^  44»-«*-4974 
•SolllTUi.  K— «"«ti>  C  OM-M-ftttl 
•Sorefknp.  Duo.  IU-«»-l»41l 
•Tetetahl.  Rlefaord  B..  BTO-M-717S 
rreylor.  Timothy  J^  4ia-«»-14M 
•Trompler.  Morie  F^  M»-M-6M0 
•Turaer,  Jlmmle  C.  Mt  >4  49OT 
•Verce.  Valerie  C.  97«-M-4174 
•Voei.  Oonrtance  O,  ai7-»»-»« 
•Wede.  Jlnno  A..  tSO-M-tTM 
•Walker.  Pamela  &.  B2»-W-nS5 
■WMbodiek.  Sunn  L..  S 17-70-4073 
•Wetdenboeh.  Bradley  J..  ftl8-«»-76«4 
•White.  WQma  M^  S81-eS-M14 
•Whitfield.  John  A,  45»-7a-7S07 
•Whittemore.  John  B„  030-44-MW 
•WlggalL  Jennifer  J..  409-M-0S8S 
•wad.  John  A^  »3-4(l-0M0 
•Wtaneekl.  Diana.  4ia-«-«141 
•Woodllns.  Cynthia  A..  37«-M-77n 
Tanda.  Sherry  L..  a3<l-74-«4«0 
•Touiw.  Harry  M,  217-78-377» 
•Zelenka.  Bartoan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
•ZiUa.  Joseph  O..  80S-n-lU4 
•Zycmond.  Mark  K..  ftl7-M-»in 
In  na  MAam  Coaro 
The    f(dlo«lnc-named    offioera    of    the 
Marine  Corpe  Reeerre.  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  tlie  grade  of  Uentonant  colo- 
nel, under  Utle  10.  United  States  Code,  eec- 

tteiMlS: 

Abeam,  rrancie  P^  Jr..  tM6 

Argo.  Jamea^  R..  Jr..  S196 

Aucuatlo.  Anthony  W..  0041 

Beane.  Tory  K.  0140 

Bienvena.  David  If..  SOU 

Boeckman.  Rieliard  A..  8005 

Britt.  Stephen  J..  7010 

Brown.  Stephen  R..  80M 

Camevale.  MIefaael  J..  MSI 

Cavallaro.  Michael  D..  1043 

Cavenaugh.  William  J..  7800 

CoOina,  Tommy  L..  8408 

Copeland.  Larry  B..  0807 

Cuccaro.  Eugene  P..  0373 


Oalton.  Thomas  R..  0004 
Davta.  Rumell  B..  m.  3804 
Dawson.  Ray  C  0883 
Day.  Ronald  B..  0838 
Oeltale.  Dennis  J..  1818 
Derry.  Kenneth  J..  7873 
DOlard.  Robert  P..  0740 
Bliott.  Thurman  D..  Jr..  1405 
Vtaton.  Ronald  J.  8036 
Ftank.  Frederic  W..  7010 
Frasland.  Frederick  A..  4033 
Puhrmann.  Ronald  J..  7830 
Oaede.  Charles  8..  3188 
OQteiile.  Francis  E..  m.  9635 
Oleaean.  Terry  V..  1007 
Oubala,  Timothy  W..  1817 
Halrfleld.  Steven  C  4407 
HaveMtein.  Walter  P..  3031 
Bedger.  Raymond  C.  Jr..  3104 
Herrmann.  Theodore  M..  Jr..  6001 
Hield.  Roger  A..  Jr..  4060 
Howe.  William  P..  Jr..  8387 
HiHty.  Richard  M..  Jr..  3138 
laenhour.  Thomas  P.^_8183 
James.  Dennis  C  0377 
JdiiAi.  Jooeph  R..  Jr..  8170 
Jelovehan.  VencU  8..  Jr..  0131 
Jennings,  Stephen  C. 


Jur)evlch.  Kenneth  M..  3451 
Kellogg.  John  C  0013 
King.  WlUlam.  L..  0047 
Kolber,  Thomas  J..  0738 
Kossey.  Michael  K..  SSU 
Kotte.  Jolin  E..  0358 
Kermlan.  Frank  T..  3378 
Uttlefield.  Dale  B..  3630 
Luiwf ord.  Dan  8..  6803 
U   n.  David  J..  1347 
ICscDonald.  Bradley  T..  Jr..  3404 
Marano.  Alfred.  8665 
MeCaU.  RusmU  L..  Jr..  1008 
McOuire.  Bernard  J..  0330 
McLain.  Bernard  O..  n.  1485 
licMahon.  John  J..  0875 
McMahon.  Michael  A..  3703 
Meeks.  Elislta  A..  III.  5591 
liyh#'««'*,  Mlciiael  P..  8503 
Miller.  Thomas  J..  3776 
Mount.  David  E..  0046 
Mueller.  Joseph  N..  3300 
Nadolskl.  Keith  E.  1477 
Nelson.  OusUv  W..  6887 
Newhouae.  Elvin  E..  0309 
North.  John  R..  0463 
Oboyle.  Michael  W..  8876 
Odean.  Gregory  A..  6651 
OdeU.  Douglas  V..  Jr..  0213 
Peaks.  David  B..  4534 
Pekala.  Eleanor  P..  7066 
PennU.  Shelby  J..  Jr..  0846 
Picone.  James  E..  7097 
Pullln.  Gary  E..  4562 
Reitmaier.  Roger  M..  7573 
Rhude.  Howard  L..  0401 
Rice.  Larry  R„  8049 
Rock.  Leonard  M..  3393 
Rumble.  Robert  O..  4751 
Rusnak.  Michael  J..  4580 
Sander.  George  T..  8133 
Sanvldge.  WilUam  J..  7331 
Schleier.  William  D.  9300 
Schwebn.  Kart  T..  4034 
Bfiwwfct.  Gerald  M..  0731 
Sebion.  Richard  C  9900 
Sherman.  Oiaries  N..  6343 
Stelnwedel.  Cortlandt  W..  3404 
Stocks.  Thomas  J.  9365 
Stofen.  Kenneth  A..  5083 
Stover.  Dorothy  L..  5183 
Sudlck.  Todd  D..  9699 
Summa.  Mario  J..  1187 
Swaim.  John  S..  0816 


Talley.  Jamm  B..  Jr^  8171 
Taylor.  Jeffrey  W..  8813 
Thomas.  Fred  C  5858 
Travis.  Richard  P..  3118 
Tripp.  Dennis  E..  1807 
Vanlandlngham.  Alan  W..  7900 
Vintar.  James  8..  4315 
Wagner.  Philip  G..  5825 
Wakefield.  John  D..  8507 
Walker.  Ruasell  A..  1350 
Watts.  Kenneth  D..  7000 
Welch.  Robert  C.  5008 
Whetael.  Eugene  P.,  3175 
Whitehead.  Donald  &.  3008 
Whiting.  John  W..  Jr.,  8087 
Williams.  Janice  K..  8448 
Williams.  Patrida  A..  7330 
Wilson.  Timothy  O..  0047 
Womack.  Robert  J..  3003 
Young.  John  M..  Jr..  0300 

The    foUowlng-named    offieerB    of    the 
Marine  Corps  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  for 
permanent  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
major,  under  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  034: 
Aday.  David  R..  7513 
Alexander.  William  T..  3741 
AUeit.  John  R..  5703 
AUes.  Randolph  D..  0700 
Alves.  Anthony  M..  0337 
Anderson.  Michael  C.  1381 
Applegate.  Michael  P..  3701 
Archer.  Thomas  E..  II,  0073 
Arnold.  Philip  G..  4100 
Arnold.  Roy  A..  5000 
Ashton.  Douglas  P..  0040 
Astyk.  Lawrence  W..  3006 
Austermuehle.  Edward  W..  III.  9101 
BarlUch.  Steven  P..  0404 
Bamhart.  Mark  &.  0577 
Barr.  Dennis  J..  5036 
Bashor.  Timothy  M..  3087 
Beal.  Dennta  W..  0405 
Bean.  Ronald  D..  7336 
Beaty.  RoberU  L..  5880 

Bema.  Paul  A..  5788 

Bickham.  Eddie.  1193 

Blrcher.  Mark  W..  6018 

Blaine.  Michael  J..  6484 

Blaslol.  Leonard  A..  9350 

alias.  Alan  L...  8531 

Bode.  Kenneth  D..  6584 

BoggB.  John  T..  Jr..  1061 

Bole.  Patrick  S..  1003 

Bolln.  Kent  R..  0003 

Bonnell.  James  R..  7373 

Booth.  Steven  K.,  8191 

Bourgeois.  Gordon  C.  1570 

Bowen.  Richard  A..  1184 

Bowling.  Robert  B..  Jr..  1000 

Bradley.  Gary  W..  3699 

Branch.  Thomas  I..  7349 

Brewer.  Kevin  B..  5539 

Brlckhouse.  Gregory  K..  5363 

BrlggB.  Wayne  E..  8706 

Brock.  George  8..  9533 

Broln.  Mark  L..  9331 

Brooks.  Russell  A..  8477 

Brooks.  Timothy  E..  1304 

Broschart.  Ronald  B..  3500 

Brown.  Larry  K..  Jr..  0816 

Bryant.  Roy  D..  4072 

Buland.  David  L..  8809 

Burgess.  Roland  N..  6156 

Buach.  Steven.  8260 

Bush.  William  8..  Jr..  0701 

Byrd,  Roy  R..  3008 

Caldwell.  Geary  W..  8870 

Camp.  Carlton  C  3707 

Carlson.  Steven  C  4573 

Carlton.  Randy  B..  3500 

Carr.  Donald  P..  0000 

Caaebolt.  Walter  D..  0707 

Champion.  Aron  K..  7970 


Chapman.  Gerald  R..  4650 
Chapman.  Stephen  H.,  4932 
Chenevert,  Craig  D.,  4753 
Cheater,  Robert  8.,  0071 
Christopher,  Samuel  H..  IV.  3056 
Clark.  Mkhael  E..  0087 
Coates,  Robert  A.,  8541 
Conlan,  Christopher  J.,  8019 
Conner.  Mark  A..  0008 
ConnoUy.  Timothy  J..  Jr..  0101 
Cook.  Donald  U.  0394 
Cooney.  James  J..  3139 
Corcoran.  WUliam  J.,  7533 
Coulter,  Ronaldo  A.,  6903 
Cox.  Joe  D.,  0133 
Craig.  Ralph  D..  0046 
Creighton.  Donald  E..  3072 
Croom,  Donald  G..  5105 
Daly.  Michael  P..  8830 
Dantonio,  Ernest  C.  3040 
Darling.  RodeU  C.  6476 
Dougherty.  Lester  A..  9910 
David.  Robert  G..  Jr..  8740 
Davis.  James  M..  7581 
Davis.  Robert  O..  4517 
Davis,  Thomas  M..  5175 
Dawson,  Ralph  D..  8594 
Dayton.  Gordon  R..  6922 
Dean.  David  R..  3785 
DeMars.  Thomas  V..  Jr..  8035 
Dempst<-'.  Dymond  R..  8503 
Dickersoii.  Charles  R..  9431 
Dilucente.  Dennis  J..  2339 
Dlshart.  Daniel  W..  0905 
Dolejs.  Charles  E..  6563 
Donovan,  Martin  A..  1553 
Dossett.  Miduel  8..  0871 
Doughty.  Michael  J..  7956 
Doyle.  Scott  A..  3115 
Dubois.  Vincent  M..  Jr..  3664 
Duncan.  Glen  W..  5985 
Duva,  Michael.  6853 
Edwards,  Michael  T..  8027 
Egigian.  Donald  D..  3725 
EUloffel.  Richard  J..  9053 
Ellis.  Ronald  L..  4725 
Emerson.  Oregon.  III.  1631 
England.  Kenneth  R..  8194 
Erickson.  Rick  C.  4416 
Esplnoza.  Alfred  J..  3334 
Evans.  Bethel  Q..  III.  3651 
Evans.  David  L..  8341 
Exner.  Philip  J..  1736 
Psnn,  Sonny  H..  9454 
Fearing.  Zenas  E..  Jr..  6378 
Penlon.  Brian  T..  3866 
Ferrara,  Raymond  C.  6912 
Penis.  Timothy  B..  1268 
Finney,  Donald  M..  7611 
Fisher.  Ralph  E..  5304 
Pitigibbons.  Leonard  J..  9573 
Flanagan.  John  S..  II,  4240 
Flynn,  Colleen  M..  8550 
Foley.  John  W..  8810 
Fonteno.  Michael  R..  2348 
Forney.  Steven  W..  2355 
Foster.  Frank  E..  1288 
Fox.  Harold  H..  II.  1801 
Frana.  Joseph  H..  2662 
Fraser.  Eugene  J..  9062 
Freitas.  Mark.  7995 
Preund.  Lee  W..  8972 
Gallagher.  Joseph  T..  7240 
Garrison.  Robert  G..  0534 
Oaskins.  Timothy  M..  0074 
Gearren,  Mkshael  B..  8688 
Gibson.  Mark  J.,  7419 
Godby,  Charles  D..  6429 
Gray.  Tommy  S..  8876 
Orelson.  Jeff  D..  4970 
Griffin.  Robert  W..  9061 
Grimes.  John  M..  7952 
Guenxler.  Leon  D..  2707 
Guerrero.  Ramon  L.,  0724 


Gurganus,  Charles  M.,  0436 
Hamman,  Paul  P..  8562 
Hand.  Gregory  L..  4635 
Hanks,  Donald  B..  0009 
Hannum.  Patrick  H.,  0701 
Hansen.  Andrew  L..  4766 
Hart>ln.  Kenneth  S..  3856 
Harders,  Kim  E..  7019 
Hardwlck,  Jon  T..  4621 
Harris.  Timothy  B..  6391 
Harris,  Willie  J.,  9187 
Haury,  Carson  E.,  4302 
Healey,  Michael  J.,  8387 
Heath,  Michael  L..  6429 
Helms.  Timothy  W.,  9409 
Hemleben.  John  P..  0111 
Hendricks.  Mark  L..  5454 
Henry.  James  A..  8901 
Hemdon.  Charles  M..  Jr..  5975 
Hestlr.  William  R..  0842 
Hickson.  Ernest  E..  7608 
Higgins.  Peter  E..  8252 
Hill.  Terry  L..  8257 
Hllliker.  Terry  U.  7396 
Hingle.  Alden  E.,  Jr..  2492 
Hlngston,  WUliam  A..  8371 
Hoffman.  WUliam  M..  4389 
House.  Donald  C.  Jr..  8431 
Howard,  Harvey  E..  Jr..  8974 
Howard.  Joseph  D..  3313 
Hughes,  Jack  M..  1063 
Hughes,  Michael  J.,  9719 
Hughes.  Richard  D..  7620 
Hughes.  Timothy  P.,  5580 
Husar,  John  P.,  3876 
Hutcheraon.  PhUUp  R.,  7524 
Hutchinson,  Maurice  B.,  0960 
Ingles.  Ralph  W..  9008 
Ip.    ec.  Robert  A..  8484 
Isaacson.  Bruce  C.  9197 
Jackson.  Dennis  J..  Jr.,  9764 
Jagielski.  John  M..  0653 
Jannell.  Richard  EL.  6095 
Janowsky,  Kevin  P..  8977 
Jensen.  Richard  M..  3269 
Johnson,  David  C,  4494 
Jolinson.  Edward  I..  8546 
Johnson.  Floyd  J.,  Ill,  8492 
Johnson.  Terrie  B..  1349 
Jolevare.  Irwin  J..  8001 
Jones.  Douglas  A..  0758 
Jorgensen.  David  A.,  9151 
Judge.  Dennis.  1191 
Julian.  Arlow  A..  5713 
Kelthly.  Donald  M..  4312 
Kellner.  WUUam  R..  Jr..  9209 
Keltz.  Barbara  M..  8570 
Kendrick.  Robert  M..  1872 
Kerrick.  David  T..  1808 
Ketterer.  Albert  T..  5792 
KimUck.  Michael  F..  9650 
Kirk.  John  J..  Jr.,  1574 
Kittleson.  WUliam  C,  3466 
Kitto.  Thomas  H..  9428 
Klemme.  David  P..  4855 
Knapp.  Robert  J..  7689 
Knight.  Julius  F..  Jr..  2268 
Knight.  Rosa  K..  6658 
KnoU.  Stuart  L..  3317 
Knowles,  Robert  W.,  2260 
Knutzen.  Robert  M..  4513 
Kozlusky.  Gary  R..  3318 
Kraus,  John  E..  0524 
Krauss.  Henry  J..  Jr..  0387 
Kruse.  John  E..  7248 
Ladd.  John  C,  3682 
Ladd.  Paul  U.  1495 
LahasBow,  Andrew  J.,  61S>7 
Landolfl,  David  J.,  0418 
Lane,  Robert  R..  8607 
Lsne,  Steplien  E..  5066 
l4usen,  RandaU  W.,  3508 
Lavigne,  Mk:hael  W.,  3033 
Laws.  Rufus  B..  3345 


Leblanc  Paul  W..  6839 
Leeman.  Kevin  H..  7930 
Leitmeyer.  Walter  J..  Jr..  5781 
Leone,  Vincent  R..  Jr..  6010 
Leonhardt,  Kent  A.,  8365 
Llndsey,  James  E.,  6134 
Logan,  Duane  B.,  4668 
Logan.  Robert  R.,  2532 
Loechiavo,  Paul  8.,  1398 
Lowe,  Jsmes  M.,  2385 
Lund.  Robert  E.,  1051 
Lynch,  BCaureen  M.,  0061 
Lynes,  Gregg  L..  6248 
MacDonald  John  P.,  Jr.,  8929 
Magnuson.  Gary  J.,  9426 
Maier,  David  P..  3885 
Mann,  John  D.,  9456 
Mariney,  Clarence,  3883 
Marriott,  Michael  A.,  8402 
Idatthews,  Paul  J.,  3196 
Matthews,  Peter  P.,  3573 
Maxey,  AnlU  B..  7278 
Mayorga,  Patricio.  Jr..  2940 
McAteer.  John  Jr..  III.  0818 
McCleskey,  HoweU  G..  7096 
Mcaoskey,  Michael  P.,  3823 
McConneU,  Gary  M..  6039 
McParland,  Chester  H..  7208 
McMalns,  James  W.,  2700 
McMeans,  Stuart  R.,  6140 
Meade,  WUliam  M.,  3948 
Mediita.  Joseph  V.,  2528 
Metiaffey,  Richard  A.,  2809 
MetuOic,  Charles  J..  7790 
Meyers,  Craig  P.,  7914 
Mickelson,  David  C.  9359 
Miles,  John  R.,  0772 
MUler,  Blatae  P.,  4765 
MUler,  Richard  L..  2138 
MUls,  Sidney  E..  Jr..  6992 
Mislewlcz.  John  M..  0936 
Moeder.  Joseph  E..  0268 
Montgmnery,  Douglas  J..  6501 
Moore,  DarreU  L.,  4001 
Moore,  Richard  8.,  3332 
Moriarty,  Patrick  R.,  2698 
Morin.  Gregory  S.,  9314 
MueUer.  George  E..  Jr..  7843 
Mugno.  Charles  V.,  3651 
Murgo,  Joseph  B..  6953 
Murray.  WilUam  R..  8877 
Musca.  Joseph  I..  5458 
Myers.  John  D..  0960 
NaUs,  Arthus  L.,  Jr..  3450 
Nans,  Clayton  P.,  9162 
Nsns,  Crystal  M..  5349 
Navarre.  Roderic  S.,  5273 
Neff,  Alan  J.,  2761 
Neher,  Ronald  O.,  6400 
Neimeyer,  Charles  P.,  8523 
Nelson,  John  D..  Jr.,  5586 
Newman.  PhUlip  L..  2554 
Nielsen  KeUey  J..  2124 
Nielsen,  Thomas  J..  3604 
Nolan,  Martin  R.,  7457 
Nordiiu  Margaret  M..  8746 
NorveU.  WUliam  R.,  2552 
Nuzum,  Robert  A.,  4081 
Nyberg,  Eric  N.,  8923 
O'Connor,  BUchael  M.,  4930 
OUver,  AUen  E..  3024 
O'Neal.  Randy  R..  1734 
O'NeU.  WUliam  R..  5579 
Opel.  Craig  E..  1846 
Papay.  Joseph  A..  Jr..  7666 
Parker.  Robert  R..  Jr..  8414 
Paulger.  Jotm  B.,  5439 
Payne.  Leslie  M.,  Jr.,  1334 
Peak,  Steven  A.,  0043 
Pearl,  Jonathan  D..  5141 
Peele,  Reynolds  B.,  4367 
Pelfrey,  Dams  G..  7103 
PeUegrinl.  Michael  L..  0460 
PeUt.  Bruce  K.,  8449 
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Pterw.  MerrOl  L..  Jr..  MM 
PtoaUr.  Rlctaard  T..  OS01 
PtaM.  Buganio  O..  MSa 
Pliaon.  DtanM.  Jr..  1764 
PtauMt.  Paul  J..  06S7 
Piatt.  CtariatoplMr  D..  MTT 
PtuoMT.  Jmmb  M-  MtT 
ptumBMr.  Toby  R^  WO* 
PoCBl.  WQUam  L..  NVT 
PDCt«r.  Olen  D..  74M 
Poat.  Martin.  9«n 
Prada.  Stevan  D..  MM 
Prtaat.  Raymood  W..  664B 
Qullty.  Gregory  J..om 
Radar.  John  C.  noo 
Rankin.  John  J..  MM 
Rapart.  Ray  U.,  e7» 
Raasan.  Pranklln  V..  3ft30 
Ractor.  Owsrie  E..  Jr..  71M 
Raaa.  John  T..  78VT 
Itacner.  Michael  R..  3S3S 
Ralf .  Charles  W..  TOM 
Ratohold.  Gary  M..  OMS 
Renner.  Renee  U.  )039 
Rhoada.  Gary  D..  M34 
Rhoten.  Hartey  J..  M»4 
Richardaon.  Rodney  C  4S11 
RicfaardHn.  Thomas  C.  7SM 
Rlchter.  Jalfrey  C  «0«a 
Riley.  Cheater  A.,  m.  0979 
Roberta  terry  A.,  om 
Roberts.  Mark  A..  7193 
Robertaon.  Gerald  B..  n.  4919 
Robiaon.  Bonnie  J..  7410 
Robllnc.  Terry  G..  15M 
RocAte.  Patrick  P..  3W1 
Rogers.  Mark  W..  0M3 
Rohlfs.  PameU  P..  49M 
RohUs.  WUllam  O..  Jr..  0440 
RuetUnger.  John  N..  4371 
Ruah.  Jamea  M..  9374 
Ruth.  John  P..  7430 
Ryan.  Brendan  P..  0319 
Ryben.  Jonathan  T..  Mil 
Sandbakken.  RoU  W..  8300 
Sanderaon.  WUllam  A..  8505 
Sanford.  Megan  G..  3035 
Sanaone.  Prancis  J..  B423 
Bass.  Arthur  H..  52«« 
Baylor.  Bennett  W..  1784 
achattle.  Duane  R..  SMI 
SchUllng.  Joanne  U.  4370 
achon.  Mark  A..  9000 
Schroeder.  Douglas  A..  3990 
Bchwenke.  Kenneth  W..  9974 
Scull.  WUllam  E..  0378 
Serrln.  Thomas  R..  5734 
Shaw.  Judith  C.  79W 
Shaw.  MkAiael  T..  8078 
Shlhata.  Kartm.  1797 
Short.  John  &.  Jr..  3930 
Shupe.  Daniel  W..  Jr..  7071 
Shy.  Patrick  K..  7043 
Simmons.  CUfford  M..  7933 
Simmons.  Walter  W..  15M 
Simons.  Dan.  77W 
Smart,  Bruce  8..  0543 
Smith.  Bryant  W..  II.  3M3 
Smith.  Eric  H..  3M3 
Smith.  Guy  B..  9807 
Smith.  Thomas  M..  4333 
Smlth-Bolduc.  Alyce  M..  0658 
Smock.  Dennis  L..  70M 
Smythe.  Ana  R..  0373 
Snyder.  Robert  E..  04M 
Sobyra.  Michael  R..  7310 
Solte.  Shirley  A..  8M3 
Soroka.  Thomas  S..  8785 
SowL  Marcus  E..  Jr..  9000 
Sparks.  Jack  K..  Jr..  0344 
Sparks.  John  E..  Jr..  9833 
Spencer.  lUchard  W..  0338 
Spieae.  Melrtn  O..  3800 
Spoaato.  Louis  P..  Jr..  M30 
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Stalnaker.  Kim.  SOM 
Steele.  Jamea  R..  5010 
Stegner.  RandaU  L..  0937 
Stlckley.  Harry  P..  III.  0340 
SUles.  WUUam  T.,  Jr..  9030 
Stobieckl.  Anthony  Z..  0004 
Strong.  Charles  W..  Jr..  8418 
Summers.  James  A..  Jr..  1174 
Talbot.  Stephen  J..  1330 
Taylor.  Carolyn  L..  1990 
Thaler.  Thomas  P..  8580 
Thomas.  Robert  M..  34M 
Thomba.  Victor  J..  8047 
Thompaon.  Dennis  C.  M30 
Todsen.  Peter  B..  II.  8401 
Tom.  Randolph  E..  Sr..  3319 
Toolan.  John  A..  Jr..  4033 
Trout.  Danny  K.,  4053 
Turk.  Alan  A..  0063 
TyrreU.  Tommy  U.  Jr..  7114 
Vallandlngham.  Charlea  E..  Jr..  9443 
Vancamp.  Janice  M..  OOM 
Vandyke.  Randal  B..  7078 
Vandyke.  Robert  U.  8944 
VIetti.  Kevin  A..  1864 
VUe.  James  B..  0051 
VogeU  Douglas  A..  4844 

Wagoner.  WUllam  O..  7434 

Walea.  Michael  C.  74M 

Waliaer.  Prank  A.,  1693 

Walker.  James  C  5284 

Ward.  Charles  E..  9591 

Washabaugh.  Bradford  O..  9834 

Weitekamp.  Daniel  P..  4737 

Weltsch.  Michael  D..  4234 

Wenk.  James  M..  9421 

Wheeler.  George  M..  9973 

White.  Jonathan  C.  4048 

W  itenack.  Peter  A..  81M 

Wllcutt,  Tcrrence  W..  4553 

Wilkinson.  Jeffrey  L..  8925 

WUllams.  Denlce  T.  2190 

WUliams.  Dennis  J..  6S36 

WUllams.  Jan  J..  0197 

WUllams.  Keimeth  D..  0435 

Winn.  David  M..  0749 

Winters.  Kevin  H..  1557 

Wotherspoon.  Keith  H..  4099 

Wrenn.  Lawrence  R-  III.  0040 

Wyatt.  Benjamin  O..  9374 

Wysockl.  Francis  J..  8109 

Tackley.  Thomas  M..  3075 

Tellto.  Stanley  J..  Jr..  0010 

Yoffee.  Wade,  5289 

Teller,  Bertrand  L..  3450 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  16.  1987: 
In  ths  Army 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUles  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Utle  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  3033: 

To  be  chief  of  ttajf 

Gen.  Carl  E.  Vuono.  190-2e-80M.  U.8. 
Anny. 

IM  Tia  Au  Poacs 

The  followlng-tuoned  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Utle  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  genenU 

Lt.  Gen.  Charles  J.  Cunningham.  Jr..  197- 
30-1874FR,  U  A  Air  Porce. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  lUt  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 


7^0  6e  liftulenant  general 
U.  Gen.   Leo  Marques,   636-70-70MFR. 
U.8.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  Utle  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  801.  to  be  aaalgned  to  s  position  of 
Importance  and  responsiblUty  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code.  secUon  001: 

TO  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.    Gen.    Michael    J.    Dugan.    091-38- 
3334PR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responslbUlty  designated  by 
the  Preaident  under  UUe  10.  United  Statea 
Code.  aecUon  001: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
ICaJ.  Gen.  Charles  C.  McDonald.  391-30- 
84204FR,  U.S.  Air  Porce. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  poslUon  of 
Importance  and  responslbUlty  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  801: 

To  be  litutienant  general 
IX.    Gen.    MerrUl    A.    McPeak.    864-44- 
2858FR.  U.8.  Air  Force. 

IHTHX  Army 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  Utle   10,   United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
U.  Gen.  Thomas  P.  Healy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

In  THE  NaYT 

The  foUowlng-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responslbUlty  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  801: 

To  be  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Powell  P.  Carter.  Jr.,  571-34- 
0906/1120.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  1370. 

TO  be  vice  odmirof 

Vice  Adm.  Cell  J.  Kempf,  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1310,  VS.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  Utle  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  John  H.  Fetterman,  Jr..  200- 
28-7724/1310,  UA  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  Utle  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  5137,  to  be  appointed  in  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  and  Surgeon  General: 

To  be  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgerg  and  Surgeon  General 

Rear  Adm.  James  A.  Zlmble,  Medical 
Corps,  208  26-4139/2100.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  captain  in  the  Staff 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  promotion  to  the 
permanent  grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower 
half),  pursuant  to  UUe  10,  United  States 
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Code,  section  634,  subject  to  qualificaUons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

HXALTHCARZ  PKOPKSSIONAL 

To  be  rear  admiral  (lotoer  half) 

Joseph  P.  Smyth. 

The  foUowing-named  officer,  imder  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  poaiUon  of 
Importance  and  responslbUlty  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  John  T.  Parker.  Jr..  401-40- 
8M2/1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

IH  THX  A»  Force 

Air  Force  nomlnaUon  of  Becky  L.  Gertng. 
which  was  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  CoNCRxssioHAL  Rbcoro  of 
June  2,  1087. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Roger  D. 
BUllca.  and  ending  Joseph  D.  Camacho. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  CoNORnsiOKAL 
Rbcoro  of  June  2, 1987. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Robert  J 
Achterberg.  and  ending  Theodore  P.  Yur- 
koaky.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congrrs- 
aiORAL  Rrcord  of  June  2.  1987. 

Air  F  rt  nominations  beginning  John  R 
Abel,  and  ending  John  F.  Zlmmer.  which 


nominaUons  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Concrxssiokal  Record 
of  June  2.  1987. 

Air  Force  nominaUons  beginiUng  John  L 
Alonge,  and  ending  Paul  R  Zlaya.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  June  2.  1987. 

In  THE  Army 

Army  nomiiuttions  begiiming  Kenneth  N. 
HaU.  and  ending  Carl  A.  Kulo.  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  on  May 
18.  1987.  and  appeared  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  of  May  19, 1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Isaac  A  Al- 
varado,  Jr.  and  ending  Gunther  Mark. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  May  18,  1987,  and  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  of  May  19,  1987. 

Army  nomination  of  Ekiward  R.  Hoffman, 
which  was  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  29.  1987. 

Army  nominaUons  beginning  Charles  V. 
Adams,  and  ending  Jimmy  L.  Toung,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  June  2.  1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  John  A. 
Bauer,  and  ending  Leonard  Vanscoy,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 


and  appeared  in  the  Comgussional  Rbc(»d 
of  June  2,  1987. 

Army  nominations  beginning  *  Jeffrey  Ad- 
dicott,  and  ending  *  Eddy  Williamson,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  June  2.  1987. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
John  C  Astle.  and  ending  Robert  B  Wright, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  29,  1987. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Paul 
C  Aanonsen,  and  ending  Gregory  K  Tesch. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  2. 1987. 

IntheNavt 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Gregory 
Hugh  AdUsson.  and  ending  Samuel  Sidney 
WUllams,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  2.  1987. 

Navy  nmninaUons  begiiming  Richard  Lewis 
Aames,  and  ending  Charles  Anthony  Wei- 
gand.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Jime  2. 1987. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES--riie»daK,  June  16,  1987 


The  Houae  met  at  13  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ptod,  DJ>..  offered  the  foUowlnc 
prayer. 

Oradous  Ood.  as  Tou  have  created 
us  for  lives  of  service  in  Tour  sood 
world,  so  we  pray  that  Tou  will  give 
strength  to  all  who  labor  for  Justice 
and  understanding.  We  particularly 
pray  for  any  who  are  ill  or  in  special 
need,  that  Tou  will  nourish  their 
bodies  with  health,  and  Tour  spirit 
will  encourage  their  spirits  with  confi- 
dence in  Tour  abiding  presence.  May 
Tour  peace  that  passes  aU  human  un- 
derstanding be  with  us  all.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPBAKKR.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
IHt)ceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


We've  heard  about  the  line  item 
veto,  when  the  record  shows  that  this 
President  Is  the  biggest  spender  of  all 
time  and  is  unwilling  to  compromise 
on  defense  spending  and  revenues  to 
resolve  the  deficit  stalemate. 

We've  heard  about  his  Persian  Oulf 
posture,  when  It  appears  that  our 
policy  is  based  purely  as  a  response  to 
the  Soviet  Union  rather  than  a  coher- 
ent policy  that  ts  in  the  national  Inter- 
est. It  is  hard  to  explain  to  my  con- 
stituents that  we  are  ready  to  go  to 
war  over  a  country  called  Kuwait. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  your  help. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  put  the  gloves 
on.  It  is  time  to  declare  a  truce  so  that 
we  can  resolve  our  problemB  together. 
No  one  wins  in  a  slugfest.  and  the 
losers  will  be  the  American  people. 


DIHPIilWSINO  WITH  CALL  OF 
PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Private  Calendar  be  dispensed  with 
today.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  PRESIDENT,  LET  US  RE- 
SOLVE OUR  PROBLEMS  TO- 
GETHER 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
courtesy  of  the  President,  it  appears 
that  It  is  going  to  be  a  long  hot 
summer  in  Washington,  full  of  parti- 
sanship, bickering,  name-calling,  and 
confrontation  with  the  Congress, 
while  the  major  problems  facing  us— 
the  deficit,  trade,  and  health  care- 
remain  ignored.  In  his  speech,  the 
President  went  over  our  heads  and 
asked  our  constituents  to  turn  the 
heat  on  us  so  that  we  cave  In  to  his 
proposals.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
heat  Just  Is  not  hot  anymore,  because 
we  have  all  heard  it  before,  and  so 
have  our  constituents. 

We've  heard  about  the  President's 
smoke  and  mirrors  budget  proposal, 
which  was  turned  down  by  92  percent 
of  the  Congress.  Including  80  percent 
of  all  Republicans. 


ORANT     CABINET     STATUS     TO 
THE    VETERANS'    ADMINISTRA- 

•noN 

(Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say. 
'Right  on,  Mr.  President.  Keep  the 
Congress'  feet  to  the  fire.  Tou  told  it 
Just  like  It  Is." 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  requesting 
all  Members  of  the  House  to  Join  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi.  [Mr. 
Montoomkrt],  chairman  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  and  myself  in 
cosponsorlng  legislation  to  elevate  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  a  Cabinet 
level  department. 

The  major  veterans'  organizations 
have  made  this  one  of  their  top  prior- 
ities and  have  requested  every 
Member  of  the  House  to  cosponsor 
H.R.  1707.  This  is  a  truly  bipartisan 
effort  with  virtually  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  Treasury.  Over  130  Members 
of  the  House  have  already  Joined  in 
cosponsorlng  this  legislation. 

Those  Members  familiar  with  Chair- 
man MoirrooiixRY's  determination  and 
mine  should  Imow  that  neither  he  nor 
I  will  be  satisfied  until  this  bill  Is 
signed  by  the  President.  In  this  regard 
Congressman  Montgomkry.  Senator 
MURKOWSKI,  Senator  C^rajistoh,  Sena- 
tor Thurmohd,  and  I  recently  sent  a 
letter  to  the  President  requesting  his 
support. 

We  expect  to  soon  meet  with  the 
President  to  express  our  concern  that 
America's  veterans  have  earned  the 
right  to  be  heard  at  the  highest  levels 
of  the  American  Government.  If  Mem- 


bers agree  with  us,  I  ask  them  to 
please  Join  in  cosponsorlng  H.R.  1707. 
Comnutss  or  trx  tJnrrss  Statxs, 
Waihinoton.  DC.  June  11,  1M7. 
The  PiBSioBrT. 
The  WhiU  Houae, 
Waahington.  DC. 

D»Aii  Mm.  PusiDorr  We  are  writint  to  re- 
quest your  support  for  leglsUtlon  to  elevat« 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  a  (Cabinet 
level  department. 

Orantlng  cabinet  sutus  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  will  provide  better  represen- 
Utlon  to  America's  21.7  million  veterans 
and  their  51  million  survivors  and  depend- 
enU.  The  VA  Is  larger  than  the  Depart- 
menU  of  State.  Interior.  Labor.  Comineree. 
Education.  Transportation.  Energy,  HUD. 
or  Justice.  The  VA  administers  the  largest 
health  care  system  In  the  free  world.  The 
VA  budset  exceeds  $37  biUlon.  and  the  VA 
ranks  second  only  to  DOD  In  nimiber  of  per- 
sonnel with  over  244.000  employees. 

Most  Importantly.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
ca's veterans  have  earned  the  right  to  be 
heard  at  the  highest  level  of  the  American 
Oovemment.  All  of  the  major  veterans'  or- 
ganizations have  made  this  legislation  one 
of  their  top  priorities  for  the  100th  Con- 
gress. This  Is  a  bipartisan  effort  with  little 
or  no  cort  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

With  your  support  we  could  forward  this 
legislation  to  your  desk  by  Veterans'  Day. 
1M7.  Your  support  would  make  this  endeav- 
or a  fitting  tribute  to  our  Nation's  veterans 
on  November  Uth. 
Sincerely. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond.  Congressman 
Oerald   Solomon.   Congressman   O.V. 
(Sonny)    Montgomery.   Senator   Alan 
Cranston.  Senator  Prank  Murkowskl, 
Congressman  Chalmers  Wylle.  Sena- 
tor  Dennis   DeConclnl.    Senator   Jeff 
Blngaman.   Senator    Richard    Shelby. 
Senator  Thomas  A.  Daschle.  Congress- 
man BUI  Nichols.  Congressman  Ben 
Oilman,  Congressman  Bill  Chappell. 
Jr..  Senator  Ernest  P.  HoUlngs. 
Senator     Quentln     Burdlck.     Senator 
LoweU    Welcker.    Jr..    Senator    Chic 
Hecht.     Senator    Spark     MaUunaga. 
Congressman    John    Paul    Hammer- 
schmldt.    Congressman    Michael    BUl- 
rakU.  Congressman  Bob  Lagomarslno. 
Congressman   Bob   McEwen.   Senator 
Paul  Simon.  Senator  Rudy  Boachwit*. 
Congressman  Prank  Horton.  Senator 
Arlen    Specter,    Congressman    Ployd 
Spence.  Senator  Thad  Cochran.  Con- 
gressman James  QuUlen.  Congressman 
Oene  Taylor.  Senator  Dale  Bumpers. 


WE  NEED  PRESIDENT'S 
LEADERSHIP.  NOT  SHOW  BIZ 
(Mr.    DOROAN    of    North    Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President's  speech  last 
night  reminded  me  of  a  radio  show  of 


golden  oldies— nothing  new.  but  he 
trotted  out  the  same  old  tunes. 

One  of  them  is  that  constitutional 
amendment  to  lialance  the  budget. 
Now  every  year  since  1981  this  Presi- 
dent has  sent  to  this  Congress  budgets 
with  the  biggest  deficits  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  How  can  he  with  a 
straight  face  go  on  television  and 
blame  these  deficits  on  the  lack  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  prevent 
them?  In  effect  he  Is  saying.  "Stop  me, 
because  I  cannot  help  myself." 

Ikfr.  President,  we  are  tired  of  these 
same  old  tunes.  Tes.  we  want  a  bal- 
anced budget,  so  send  us  one.  Do  not 
send  us  big  deficits  and  then  give  us 
these  disingenuous  speeches.  Do  not 
tell  us  to  solve  your  problem  and  our 
problem  by  preventing  others  from 
doing  what  you  are  doing  in  changing 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  Do  not  tell  us 
that  that  Is  the  solution.  That  Is  not 
leadership,  that  Is  show  biz,  and  that 
is  unfortunate. 


SPARE  TAXPATERS  THE  EX- 
PENSE OF  ANOTHER  FEDERAL 
HOLIDAT 

(Mr.  COBLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
wish  to  commend  the  spirit  of  pride 
and  patriotism  that  Is  alive  and  flour- 
ishing throughout  this  country,  espe- 
cially as  we  approach  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. This  spirit  is  so  strong  that  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  the  American 
public  will  thoughtfully,  solenuily  and 
appropriately  observe  the  magnitude 
of  this  milestone  and  that  they  will  do 
so  without  the  need  for  another  multi- 
million-dollar Federal  holiday. 

In  fact,  the  estimated  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  for  this  holiday  would  be 
$332  million,  or  in  congressional  lingo, 
"only  1332  million." 

By  appropriate  legislative  means,  I 
ask  this  body  to  commend  September 
17.  1987,  as  a  day  worthy  of  honor  and 
recognition.  At  the  same  time,  let  us 
honor  and  recognize  the  American 
taxpayers  by  sparing  them  from  this 
unnecessary  expenditure. 


D  Tim  iymbol  reprcMflU  tlie  time  of  day  during  tlie  House  proceeding.,  e.g..  O  1407  is  2«7  pan. 
Maner  set  in  Ms  typalace  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended.  rati«r  tlian  »poken,  by  a  Member  of  die  House  on  the  floor. 


PRESIDENT  SHOULD  CALL  FOR 
BIPARTISAN  BUDGET  SUMMIT 

(Mr.  PENNT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PENNT.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  with  your  speech  last  night  in 
which  you  called  for  budget  reforms 
and  spending  restraint.  But  the  prob- 
lem Is,  we  have  heard  you  say  it 
before,  and  we  will  hear  you  say  it 
again.  What  this  country  really  needs 
is  less  talk  and  more  action.  If  you 
really  want  progress  in  these  areas. 


you  must  woi^  together  with  congres- 
sional leaders  in  a  simunit-llke  atmos- 
phere to  hammer  out  a  budget  agree- 
ment. And  all  areas  of  the  budget 
must  be  on  the  table.  There  should  be 
no  sacred  cows.  Only  then  can  we  cut 
this  deficit  and  reform  our  budget 
process. 

Mr.  President,  match  your  words 
with  some  action.  Call  for  a  bipartisan 
budget  summit  now. 


LOS  ANGELES  LAKERS-AN  NBA 
D'STNASTT 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  going  to  shift  the  tone 
for  Just  a  moment  and  read  a  very  im- 
portant message  to  my  colleagues: 

The  Critics  first  said  they  would  fall  In  the 

West. 
But  the  Lakers  proved  again  that  they  are 

the  best. 
With  Rambis  and  Worthy  and  Magic  and 

Kareem. 
The  Celtics  mystique  was  no  match  for  this 

team. 
Boston  could  only  look  on  In  defeat. 
As  the  team  from  LA.  played  convincing 

and  neat, 
With  their  fast-breaking  offense  and  defen- 
sive plays. 
The  series  was  over  In  only  six  days. 
Hats  off  to  Coach  RUey  who  was  loose 

through  it  all. 
Tou  assembled  the  greatest  team  in  all  of 

basketbaU. 
That  makes  four  world  titles  In  eight  years. 

how  sweet. 
They're  an  NBA  dynasty,  the  new  team  to 

beat. 

Congratulations  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Lakers. 


D  1210 

REFLAGGING  OF  KUWAITI 
SHIPS 

(Mr.  BUSTAMANTE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  night  the  President  used  the 
threat  of  Soviet  ambitions  to  Justify 
his  Persian  Gulf  policy.  While  the 
Soviet  threat  to  our  foreign  policy  In- 
terests is  a  legitimate  concern,  I  ques- 
tion whether  American  foreign  inter- 
ests are  solely  driven  by  Soviet  actions. 
It  appears  from  the  administration's 
Persian  Gulf  policy  as  If  we  would  not 
have  any  foreign  policy  at  all  if  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  secret  Iranian  arms 
deal  which  contravened  our  stated 
policy  toward  Iran  was  Justified  on  the 
need  to  open  channels  with  Iranian 
moderates  to  counter  Soviet  designs 
on  Iran.  When  that  policy  baclifired, 
the  administration  embarked  on  the 
present  policy  to  bend  over  backward 
to  prove  to  moderate  Arab  countries 


that  the  United  States  was  not  sup- 
porting Iran  after  all.  even  though,  for 
example,  the  Saudis  were  themselves 
playing  both  sides  of  the  Iran-Iraq 
war.  Under  these  circtunstances  the 
Kuwaitis  have  capitalized  on  a  ripe  op- 
portunity to  play  off  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  against  each 
other  to  get  them  more  directly  in- 
volved in  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  simplistic  specter 
of  the  Soviet  threat  used  by  this  ad- 
ministration to  Justify  the  lack  of  a  co- 
herent policy  in  the  Persian  Oulf  is 
dangerous.  It  needlessly  injects  the  su- 
perpowers more  deeply  into  a  festering 
Middle  East  conflict  which  began  in 
1980  and  has  so  far  eluded  any  resolu- 
tion. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PREVENT  DOU- 
BLE-BREASTED CONSTRUCTION 
OPERATIONS 

(Mr.  COMBEST  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row this  body  will  be  considering  legis- 
lation amending  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  prohibit  construction 
companies  from  owning  both  union 
and  nonunion  operations. 

H.R.  281  obstensibly  prevents  sham 
double-breasted  construction  oper- 
ations. In  fact,  by  requiring  construc- 
tion companies  to  become  either  com- 
pletely union  or  nonimion,  this  bill 
would  force  thousands  of  nonunion 
construction  workers  to  choose  be- 
tween leaving  their  present  company 
or  Joining  a  union. 

H.R.  281  would  require  double- 
breasted  contractors  to  apply  con- 
tracts signed  by  their  union  side  to 
their  open  shop  side.  In  non-right-to- 
work  States,  the  imion  security  clauses 
of  these  contracts  would  require  the 
formerly  open  shop  workers  to  Join 
unions  within  7  days  or  lose  their  Jobs. 
But  even  in  right-to-work  States,  these 
workers  would  be  required  to  go 
through  union  hiring  halls  to  obtain 
the  Jobs  they  already  have.  These 
workers  would  be  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  seniority  list  and  their  prior  ex- 
perience, no  matter  how  great,  would 
not  be  recognized. 

HJl.  281  will  not  benefit  aU  con- 
struction workers.  It  will  only  need- 
lessly penalize  those  workers  who  are 
not  already  members  of  imions  by  re- 
quiring them  to  become  members  with 
little  or  no  seniority.  I  urge  you  to  pro- 
tect the  positions  of  nonunion  workers 
by  voting  against  H.R.  281. 


EXTENDING  THE  VETERANS  JOB 
TRAINING  ACT 

(Mr.  JONTZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  reviae  and  extend  hla 
remarks.) 

Ifr.  JONTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education 
Training  and  Employment  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
held  field  hearings  on  the  issue  of  em- 
ployment problems  facing  veterans  in 
Oaleaburg.  IL  and  Scherervllle.  IN. 
Our  subcommittee  heard  very  helpful 
testimony  from  veterans  and  veterans' 
organisations  and  employers  at  these 
locations  about  the  value  of  the  Veter- 
ans Job  Training  Act  in  providing  in- 
centives to  employers  to  lUre  and  train 
qualified  veterans. 

To  date,  some  50.000  veterans  of 
Vietnam  and  Korea  have  benefited 
from  this  act.  In  Just  a  few  days,  legis- 
lation will  be  before  the  House  to 
extend  the  Veterans  Job  Training  Act 
and  to  make  some  very  important  im- 
provements In  this  program. 

We  still  have  some  350,000  unem- 
ployed veterans  In  this  country.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  Is  very  Important  that  the 
Congress  take  a  look  at  this  legisla- 
tion, extend  it,  and  provide  Improve- 
ments in  the  law  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions that  we  as  a  nation  have  to  the 
veterans  who  fought  to  defend  this 
NaUon. 
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couraglng  Members  to  sign  the  letter 
to  the  EPA. 

This  letter  urges  the  EPA  to  strong- 
ly encourage  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  Implement  the  option  of 
mandating  ethanol  and  methanol 
blended  fuels  in  reducing  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  ozone  pollution  levels. 

This  Agency  has  the  responsibility 
for  providing  guidance  to  State  and 
local  governments  In  developing  meth- 
ods of  reducing  airborne  pollution, 
and  using  ethanol-blended  fuels,  such 
as  gaaohol.  is  one  excellent  method 
that  deserves  a  chance  to  prove  itself 
in  broader  applications. 

I  am  pleased— no.  exhilarated— that 
the  leadership  of  this  body  has  recog- 
nized the  need  to  utilise  our  own  abun- 
dant agricultural  production  to  meet 
the  ever-increasing  problem  of  pollu- 
tion in  our  metropolitan  areas. 

The  American  people  demand  clean- 
er air.  more  efficient  fuel,  and  in- 
creased economic  vitality. 

I  urge  Members  of  the  House  to 
both  sign  this  letter  to  the  EPA  and  to 
cosponsor  my  bill.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  31. 


UMI 


MANDATING  THE  USE  OP  ETHA- 
NOL    FOR     REDUCING     POLLU- 

■noN 

(Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  again  bring  the  eth- 
anol utilization  Issue  to  the  attention 
of  our  distinguished  colleagues,  to 
urge  them  to  sign  on  my  bill  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  31.  to  urge 
them  to  sign  a  letter  to  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  to  lend 
support  to  significant  efforts  to  help 
Incomes  of  the  American  farmer  and 
improve  the  health  of  the  urban  dwell- 
er as  well. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
my  bill.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
31.  Introduced  on  January  22.  1987. 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  Departments  of  Agriculture. 
Energy.  Transportation,  and  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  work 
with  State  and  local  governments  to 
develop  the  use  of  blended  fuels  for  re- 
ducing both  pollution  and  surplus 
grain  stocks. 

These  agencies  need  to  be  encour- 
aged to  provide  Information  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  develop  and  estab- 
lish programs  based  on  our  home- 
grown grains  and  our  agricultural  pro- 
duction industry. 

In  addition.  I  hold  In  my  hand  a 
copy  of  a  recent  "Dear  Colleague" 
signed  by  the  Speaker.  Mr.  Wright. 
and  the  minority  leader,  Mr.  Michzl. 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  en- 


THE  HOLLYWOOD  WHITE  HOUSE 
(Mr.  ECKART  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  per- 
sonnel changes  In  the  White  House 
communications  department  were  im- 
mediately self  evident  last  night  as  the 
new  reign  of  Dick  Clark  of  "American 
Bandstand"  fame  was  received,  yes, 
the  same  Dick  Clark  that  gave  us  the 
top  50's  and  the  golden  oldies  in  re- 
writing the  Presidents  speech  giving 
us  a  replay  of  Ronald  Reagan's  great- 
est hits. 

Or  maybe  it  is  the  Dick  Clark,  "Big 
Chill, '  where  a  bunch  of  postpuberty 
administration  zealots  seek  to  assure 
their  future  Jobs  rather  than  the 
future  of  this  country. 

Or  maybe  it  is  Michael  J.  Pox's  Back 
to  the  Future  where  the  President 
looks  for  some  gizmo  or  ginunick  that 
will  fix  this  Nation's  problems. 

Or  maybe  it  is  Just  "Play  it  Again, 
Sam." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  HoUywood 
and  the  White  House  is  not  on  MGM's 
back  lot.  You  cannot  rewrite  the  script 
when  the  facts  do  not  fit. 

A  good  actor  makes  you  willingly 
suspend  your  disbelief.  But  acting  like 
a  leader  is  no  substitute  for  leadership, 
and  saying  it  one  more  time  with  feel- 
ing only  leaves  us  with  the  feeling 
that  winning  one  for  the  Gipper  is 
"Gone  with  the  Wind. " 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  thousands  of  American 
workers  whose  pensions  are  Insured  by 
the  PBGC  are  facing  a  crisis  which 
has  long-term  economic  and  social  Im- 
plications. The  question  to  our  Gov- 
ernment is  this?  Should  we  pay  now  to 
ensure  those  workers  their  pensions 
will  remain  Intact,  or  should  we  pay  an 
even  greater  price  later? 

Our  domestic  steel  industry  is 
caught  in  a  catch-22  of  over-capacity 
and  no  means  to  effectively  reduce  it. 
We  must  come  up  with  a  solution— a 
solution  to  guarantee  workers  their 
benefits,  to  reduce  capacity  in  steel 
production  and  make  the  industry 
profitable,  and  to  ensure  the  stability 
of  the  PBGC.  Such  a  solution  is  ob- 
tainable, and  must  come  soon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It's  pay  now.  or  pay 
later.  We  must  consider  a  proposal  for 
America's  steel  workers  tied  to  a  re- 
duction In  domestic  steel  making  ca- 
pacity. Our  steel  industry  must  remain 
strong  and  productive— for  national  se- 
curity, for  prosperity  and  for  Ameri- 
can pride. 


CRISIS  IN  THE  PENSION  BENE- 
FIT GUARANTY  CORPORA'HON 

(Mr.  SCHULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


PUT  AN  END  TO  SELLING 
PUBUC  LAND  FOR  $2.50  AN 
ACRE 

(Mr.  CAMPBELL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  alert 
my  colleagues  to  a  grievous  betrayal  of 
the  public  trust. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  ignor- 
ing congressional  Intent  and  process- 
ing applications  on  11.000  acres  of 
public  land  In  western  Colorado. 

On  June  2.  1987.  it  was  the  intent  of 
295  Members  of  this  body  to  prevent 
the  Bureau  from  processing  patent  ap- 
plications beyond  ite  self-imposed  mor- 
atoriiun  of  June  1.  1987.  by  passing 
H.R.  1039.  The  Bureau's  actions  are 
another  example  of  the  total  disregard 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
for  the  public,  the  Congress,  and  for 
Its  responsibility  as  the  steward  of  this 
Nation's  natural  resources. 

By  rushing  to  give  away  another 
11.000  acres  of  public  land  based  on 
the  standards  set  out  in  the  Tosco  de- 
cision it  is  apparent  that  the  Bureau 
intends  to  apply  the  district  court's 
criteria  before  the  10th  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  has  an  opportunity  to 
vacate  the  Toaco  decision.  A  vesting  of 
property  rights  to  the  applicants  for 
title  under  the  original  decision  Ls  a 
betrayal  of  the  public  trust  and  the 
trust  of  Memliers  of  Congress. 

I  have  requested  that  the  Bureau 
suspend  Its  actions  with  respect  to  the 


pending  oU-shale  applications  until 
the  Tosco  decision  has  been  vacated 
and  the  Congress  completes  its  revi- 
sions of  the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act 
of  1920.  Let's  put  an  end  to  the  selling 
of  public  land  for  $2.50  an  acre. 

The  actions  of  the  Bureau  are  an- 
other example  of  fiscal  irresponsibil- 
ity. The  11.000  acres  have  an  approxi- 
mate value  of  $22  million,  the  Bureau 
is  determined  that  they  be  sold  for 
$27,000.  At  $2.50  per  acre,  this  land 
will  still  be  sold  for  less  than  a  six 
pack  of  beer. 


WHERE  IS  THE  BUDGET? 

(Mr.  BUECHNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  President  addressed  the 
Nation  on  a  number  of  Important 
issues.  One  of  those  issues  which  I  be- 
lieve is  particularly  important  related 
to  the  President's  commitment  to 
budget  reform. 

His  comments  are  particularly 
timely  In  light  of  the  Democrats'  fail- 
ure to  successfully  bring  before  the 
Congress  a  budget  resolution.  Here  we 
are.  more  than  2  months  late,  and  still 
nothing.  Even  the  Washington  Post, 
not  a  particularly  conservative  or  Re- 
publican newspaper  by  reputation, 
called  the  majority  flubbocrats.  Not- 
withstanding their  control  of  both 
houses,  they  are  still  unable  to  bring  a 
budget  resolution  to  the  floor. 

As  the  President  said,  the  process 
isn't  working.  "If  our  budget  reduction 
efforts  are  not  consistent  and  credible, 
we  will  be  sending  signals  all  over  the 
world  that  the  American  economy  is  In 
trouble  again." 

Few  can  argue  with  President  Rea- 
gan's assertion  that  "we've  reached  a 
breaking  point;  decision  time." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  to  carefully  consider 
the  problem  we  have— the  missed 
deadlines,  the  budget  act  waivers,  and 
so  on.  Let's  work  together  because  if 
we  don't,  we  will  continue  to  govern 
oiu  budget  process  by  automatic  pilot. 


MARGARET  THATCHER  SHOULD 
SEIZE  THE  TIME  FOR  BOLD 
MOVES  IN  NORTHERN  IRE- 
LAND 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Margaret  Thatcher  captured  an  his- 
toric third  term  as  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain,  the  first  Prime  Minister 
In  modem  British  political  history  to 
win  three  successive  general  elections. 
She  deserves  our  congratulations  on 
this  achievement. 


As  she  embarks  on  her  third  term, 
one  of  her  most  festering  problems  re- 
mains the  struggle  for  peace  and  eco- 
nomic Justice  for  the  people  of  North- 
em  Ireland. 

As  I  suggested  at  the  time  Mrs. 
Thatcher  captured  her  second  term  as 
Prime  Minister,  I  again  urge  her  to 
translate  her  latest  electoral  victory 
Into  a  mandate  for  taking  bold  new 
Initiatives  to  help  resolve  the  North- 
em  Ireland  problems. 

I  urge  that  two  specific  components 
be  Included  as  part  of  this  new  Initia- 
tive. The  first  would  be  a  declaration 
of  Intent  by  the  British  that  they  will 
withdraw  from  the  north  In  a  phased 
and  orderly  fashion  and  in  a  time  cer- 
tain. 

The  second  Initiative  would  be  to  re- 
write the  existing  Fair  Employment 
Act  which  has  served  as  nothing  more 
than  a  paper  tiger  in  the  battle  to  end 
discrimination  against  the  Catholic 
minority  in  the  north.  It  should  be  re- 
modeled after  the  MacBride  principles 
of  fair  employment  and  nondiscrim- 
ination in  order  to  give  it  necessary 
teeth  and  to  reduce  imemployment 
which  runs  as  high  as  60  percent  in 
major  Catholic  cities  such  as  Strabane. 

President  Nixon  15  years  ago  em- 
barked on  a  historic  trip  to  China 
after  his  electoral  triumph.  It  was  a 
bold  and  dramatic  initiative  which  has 
impact  to  this  day. 

Margaret  Thatcher  should  seize  this 
time  in  history  and  take  some  bold 
moves  on  Northern  Ireland  to  help 
achieve  a  political  solution.  This  is 
clearly  the  time  to  move. 


URGING  CONSTITUTIONAL 

REFORM  AND  RESTORATION 
OF  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  IN  SOUTH 
KOREA 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  last  several  weeks  we  have  seen  re- 
ports of  increasing  violence  and  dem- 
onstrations in  the  country  of  South 
Korea.  This  morning's  newspaper 
however  we  read  a  report  regarding 
the  Reagan  administration's  response 
to  the  problems  in  South  Korea.  I  was 
dismayed  to  see  that  one  of  the  most 
senior  administration  officials  in  the 
State  Department  responded  to  the 
question.  "Why  is  it  that  we  have  not 
engaged  ourselves  more  directly  into 
the  crisis  that  is  taking  place  In  South 
Korea  today?"  Responded  "Frankly, 
we're  really  busy.  I'm  up  to  my  ears  in 
Kuwait  and  Contras  and  the  normal 
press  of  business." 

Apparently  promoting  peaceful  ef- 
forts for  democracy  is  not  as  critical, 
nearly,  as  reflagglng  ships  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  or  funnellng  arms  to  the 
guerrillas  in  Central  America. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  inattention  Is 
simply  inexcusable.  Today  marks  the 
sixth  straight  day  of  unrest  in  South 
Korea.  These  protests  are  not  simply 
the  work  of  student  radicals  or  Marx- 
ist agitators.  Ordinary  citizens,  busi- 
nessmen, office  workers,  housiewlves 
and  shoppers,  the  Korean  middle  class 
have  Joined  the  protests  marching, 
chanting  slogans,  singing  songs  and 
now  choking  on  President  Chun's  tear- 
gas. 

It  is  crucial  for  the  United  States 
Government  to  press  President  Chun 
to  take  the  path  of  conciliation,  to 
hear  the  cries  of  his  people,  to  choose 
democracy  over  dictatorship.  We 
should  be  urging  the  South  Korean 
Government  to  call  for  a  dialog  on 
constitutional  reform,  to  end  its  reign 
of  torture,  to  release  all  of  its  political 
prisoners  and  restore  civil  liberties  to 
all  of  the  people  of  that  country. 

Tomorrow  I  will  be  introducing  a 
resolution  with  Congressman  Solabz 
and  Congressman  Yatroh  that  ex- 
presses or  attempts  to  express  the 
sense  of  this  Congress  urging  support 
for  those  who  are  struggling  for  de- 
mocracy In  South  Korea.  I  hope  the 
administration  hears  the  call  of  this 
Congress. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN  AND 
VOODOO  ECONOMICS 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  the  President  went  on  national 
TV  again  and  again  he  made  a  futile 
attempt  to  take  the  microscope  off  his 
legal  arms  sales  to  Iran,  iieriod.  Last 
night  he  claimed  that  he  had  submit- 
ted a  responsible  budget  and  in  fact 
blamed  the  Democrats  for  the  budget 
deficit  problems  in  this  country.  Can 
you  believe  that?  His  budget  was  so 
bad  even  his  Republican  colleagues 
would  not  support  him,  period.  The 
Republicans  could  not  support  him  ba- 
sically for  the  following  reasons:  He 
wanted  to  take  about  $19  billion  out  of 
domestic  spending.  A  third  of  that 
total  would  have  come  from  Medicare. 
Medicaid,  veterans  medical  benefits. 
Federal  employee  health  benefits.  He 
even  wanted  to  whack  out  education. 

Now  he  keepts  saying  the  family 
room  is  the  most  important  thing  and 
American  must  become  competitive. 
While  he  says  that  on  TV  he  knocks 
out  vocatloiuil  education. 

I  think  about  the  only  prediction 
that  was  made  in  this  entire  adminis- 
tration was  Gkorcb  BnsH  when  he  ran 
against  Ronald  Reagan.  He  said.  "If 
you  elect  him.  he  will  double  the  na- 
tional debt,  make  America  a  debtor 
nation"  and  furthermore  put  an  eco- 
nomic tag,  a  monicker  on  his  policies 
"voodoo  economics." 


16210 

Man.  he  was  right  on  target.  Mr. 
President,  your  budget  stunk  then.  It 
does  now.  Let  us  get  out  of  looney 
tunes  and  get  something  done  In  this 
country. 
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THE  ANTICOMPETITIVE  AGENDA 
FOR  THE  lOOTH  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  ARMEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
their  new  found  majority  in  the 
Senate  to  match  their  majority  in  the 
House,  the  Democrats  are  pushing  sev- 
eral bills  that,  when  taken  together, 
constitute  what  I  call  the  anticompeti- 
tive agenda  for  the  lOOth  Congress. 

Foremost  among  these  bills  are  H.R. 
281.  the  double-breasting  union  bill, 
parental  leave,  plant  closing,  occupa- 
tional disease  notification,  and  mini- 
mum wage  increases. 

There  are  others  as  well. 

The  effect  of  these  bills,  if  enacted 
Into  law,  would  lie  to  destroy  the  com- 
petitive structure  of  American  busi- 
ness enterprise,  cause  rampant  infla- 
tion in  the  American  economy  and  ul- 
timately reduce  the  number  of  Jobs 
available  for  American  workers. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand how  a  rational  institution  could 
push  such  legislation  with  such  zeal 
and  such  dispatch.  Maybe  an  indica- 
tion of  where  this  zeal  and  dispatch 
derives  can  be  found  In  this  week's 
Time  magazine  where  APL-CIO  exec- 
utive Howard  Samuel  is  quoted  as 
saying  "We  control  the  committees 
and  the  agenda  on  the  floor." 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  would  be  a  sad  day 
indeed  for  the  future  of  this  country. 
If  the  APIr-CIO  can  make  that  claim 
and  make  it  stick  to  the  t>etterment  of 
their  special  interests  and  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  public  interest. 


account  for  nearly  17  percent  of  all 
manufactured  goods  sold  in  the  United 
SUtes,  and  have  cost  this  Nation  over 
1.6  million  Jobs  since  1972. 

We  believe  that  consumers  should  be 
aware  of  the  Impact  their  purchases 
can  have  on  their  Jobs  and  on  our  Na- 
tion's economy.  Our  resolution  author- 
izes and  requests  the  President  to  call 
on  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies  and  the  American 
people  to  observe  the  month  of  De- 
cember with  programs  and  activities 
that  promote  the  "Buy  American " 
concept. 

Last  year  we  were  successful  In  get- 
ting a  "Made  in  America  Month"  reso- 
lution through  the  Congress  and 
signed  into  law.  and  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  our  efforts  to  des- 
ignate this  December  as  "Made  in  the 
USA  Month." 


"MADE  IN  THE  USA  MONTH" 
RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  HEFNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  seen  the  television  advertisements 
encouraging  American  consumers  to 
support  our  domestic  Industries  by 
buying  American-made  products.  My 
colleague  from  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Coirre,  and  I  believe  that  Congress 
should  Join  in  that  effori,  and  today 
we  are  introducing  a  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  December  1987 
-Made  In  the  USA  Month. " 

Our  Nation  is  suffering  from  a  mas- 
sive trade  deficit,  the  effects  of  which 
are  being  seen  in  a  wide  range  of  U.S. 
industries.  The  figures  are  alarming: 
In  1986  our  trade  deficit  soared  to  a 
record  $168  billion,  and  is  expected  to 
exceed  $150  billion  this  year.  Imports 


COMMEMORATING  THE  ISSU- 
ANCE OF  THE  1987  FEDERAL 
DUCK  STAMP 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
I  participated  in  a  ceremony  com- 
memorating the  Issuance  of  the  1987 
Federal  duck  stamp. 

Duck  stamps  have  always  been  ad- 
mired for  their  artistic  value,  and  the 
1987  stamp  will  be  suitably  enshrined 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  as  an 
excellent  example  of  wildlife  art. 

More  importantly,  however,  the 
duck  stamp  represents  a  multimillion- 
dollar  commitment,  by  sportsmen,  to 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

Over  the  past  50  years,  through  the 
sale  of  duck  stamps,  sportsmen  have 
contributed  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  acquisition  of  more  than 
3.5  million  acres  of  refuge  land  for  mi- 
gratory birds.  And  Just  last  year,  the 
sportsmen  of  this  country  agreed  to 
pay  even  more  for  duck  stamps,  refuge 
entrance  fees,  and  import  duties  on 
firearms  to  continue  this  important 
conservation  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Migratory  Bird 
Commission  member  for  the  past  20 
years,  I  salute  the  sportsmen  of  Amer- 
ica for  doing  their  job  in  a  national 
conservation  effort.  And  as  a  sports- 
man, I  know  firsthand  that  we're  not 
bellowing  a  duck  call  here.  We're  put- 
ting our  money  where  our  mouth  is. 

A  lot  of  people  around  this  House 
think  I  am  for  the  birds.  Believe  me.  I 
am. 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  year  I  had  the  chance  to  attend 
the  Spirit  of  America  Show  presented 
by  the  Old  Guard  and  the  U.S.  Army 
Band.  It  was  quite  a  performance.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  attend  this  year's 
program  at  the  Capital  Center  on 
June  19. 

Army  Secretary  Jack  Marsh  is  host- 
ing the  evening,  which  presents  a  mu- 
sical salute  to  some  of  the  great  events 
in  our  Nations  history.  A  special  high- 
light will  be  performances  by  the  U.S. 
Army  Drill  Team  and  the  Old  Guard 
Fife  and  Drxmi  Corps. 

This  program  Involves  450  members 
of  the  Old  Guard  and  120  musicians. 
and  Is  a  great  tribute  to  the  sacrifices 
that  have  been  made  to  keep  our  coun- 
try free. 

If  you  have  the  chance,  please  go. 
Spirit  of  America  is  a  great  evening  of 
entertainment  for  the  entire  family.  It 
Is  the  best  show  In  town. 


SPIRIT  OF  AMERICA:  JUNE  19 
(Mr.    MONTGOMERY    asked    and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 


KUWAITI    FLEET   READS   LIKE   A 

ROADMAP  OF  SOUTHERN  NEW 

JERSEY 

(Mr.  HUGHES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  auid  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's decision  to  reflag  11  Ku- 
waiti tankers  plying  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  put  them  under  American  protec- 
tion has  raised  a  lot  of  questions. 
While  I  don't  mean  to  trivialize  this 
issue,  one  such  question  which  needs 
to  be  answered  is  how  In  the  world  we 
came  up  with  the  new  names  for  the 
tankers. 

All  of  a  sudden,  the  Kuwaiti  fleet 
reads  like  a  road  map  of  southern  New 
Jersey.  Four  of  the  eleven  tankers 
have  had  their  traditional  Arabic 
names  replaced  with  the  names  of 
communities  from  south  Jersey,  in- 
cluding the  Bridgeton,  the  Surf  City. 
the  Sea  Isle  City,  and  even  my  home- 
town of  Ocean  City. 

Can  you  imagine  the  UMM  Casbah 
is  now  called  the  Ocean  Cityf  The 
next  time  you  hear  the  phrase  "come 
with  me  to  the  Casbah, "  are  you  going 
to  think  they  want  you  to  spend  the 
weekend  in  Ocean  City?  Do  you  think 
the  Ayatollah  and  Brooke  Shields  will 
pose  together  in  a  tourism  ad  pro- 
claiming "New  Jersey  and  the  Persian 
Gulf— Perfect  Together?" 

I  don't  mind  the  added  publicity  and 
I'm  sure  our  communities  don't  either. 
If  this  reflagging  effort  Is  Intended  to 
attract  more  tourists  to  New  Jersey, 
however.  I  have  a  hunch  It's  not  going 
to  live  up  to  expectations. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MI- 
NORITY CONTRACTORS  OP- 
POSES H.R.  281 

(Mr.  STENHOLM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
give  a  lot  of  lip  service  to  a  lot  of 
words  and  ideas  in  this  body,  the  last 
of  which  Is  competition. 

The  National  Association  of  Minori- 
ty Contractors,  representing  the  inter- 
ests of  some  60,000  minority  entrepre- 
neurs and  their  employees,  adamantly 
opposes  H.R.  281,  the  anticompetitor 
bill  of  1987.  This  bill  is  typical  of  the 
difficult  time  this  body  has  sometimes 
exercising  common  sense  in  the  face  of 
competing  needs  and  demands. 

Minority  contractors  oppose  H.R. 
281  because  they  know  the  Importance 
of  a  level  playing  field  and  flexibility 
In  a  competitive  market. 

In  contrast,  this  bill  would  reverse 
by  legislative  fiat  what  has  been  lost 
in  the  open  market.  In  40  years,  the 
unionized  sector  of  the  construction 
industry  has  dropped  from  two-thirds 
to  one-quarter.  Rather  than  seek  to 
compel  membership,  construction 
unions  should  recruit  members  the 
old-fashioned  way:  Organize  and  earn 
them. 

Current  law  already  prohibits  sham 
operations.  H.R.  281— and  some  of  its 
supporters  have  even  acknowledged 
this  is  their  goal— would  force  many 
legitimate  double-breasted  operations 
to  unionize  totally. 

I  join  in  opposing  H.R.  281,  because 
it  is  anticompetitive,  antlsmall  busi- 
ness, antiminority  enterprise,  and 
antiworker  choice. 


D  1240 

CHARGES  AGAINST  MARINES 
DROPPED  IN  MOSCOW  EMBAS- 
SY AFFAIR 

(Mr.  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  con- 
cerned this  morning  when  I  read  that 
the  charges  against  two  marines  who 
had  been  involved  in  our  operation  in 
the  Moscow  Embassy  were  dropped 
today.  I  do  not  have  any  answers  to 
the  questions,  but  I  can  simply  say 
that  our  intelligence  community  feels 
absolutely  certain  that  our  Moscow 
Embassy  was  penetrated. 

We  understand  that  the  charges 
have  been  dropped.  Further,  we  are 
spending  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
check  out  the  situation  right  now. 
Today  I  will  be  asking  the  GAO,  the 
investigative  arm  of  the  Congress,  to 
look  Into  the  handling  of  the  case  In- 
volving our  marines. 

I  make  no  accusations,  I  have  no  an- 
swers, but  I  know  It  Is  costing  us  at 


least  $20  million  to  check  out  this  fire 
drill.  We  have  no  answers,  and  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  that  the  Investigative 
arm  of  the  Congress  look  into  this  and 
report  on  whether  or  not  the  investi- 
gation itself  was  in  any  way  mishan- 
dled. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  SOWETO  RE- 
MEMBRANCE DAY  RESOLU- 
TION 

(Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks,  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  this  date  11  years  ago  in  one  of  the 
worst  displays  of  state-sponsored  ter- 
rorism since  the  Third  Reich  of  Adolf 
Hitler,  1,000  black  South  African  chil- 
dren were  murdered  and  an  additional 
5,000  were  wounded  by  South  African 
police  in  the  segregated  Johannesburg 
suburb  of  Soweto. 

What  horrible  crime  did  they 
commit  in  order  to  suffer  such  devas- 
tation? They  simply  wanted  to  be  edu- 
cated in  their  native  language  and  in 
their  native  land— the  land  where 
their  families  have  lived  for  genera- 
tion upon  generation. 

Although  state  of  emergency  decla- 
rations by  South  Africa  have  removed 
televised  images  of  the  bloodshed  from 
American  living  rooms,  and  have  cen- 
sored the  reports  which  we  receive  in 
our  daily  newspapers,  the  numbers  we 
have  been  allowed  to  view  indicate  an 
escalation  of  violent  repression  by  the 
South  African  Government.  One  of 
the  most  disturbing  trends  that  has 
emerged  from  this  tragic  situation  is 
the  increasing  targeting  of  children  by 
the  apartheid  regime.  Of  nearly  40,000 
people  detained  under  state  of  emer- 
gency measures  since  1985,  over  8,000 
have  been  children  under  the  age  of 
18. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  has 
fought  consistently  for  a  better  qual- 
ity of  life  and  increased  opportunity 
for  young  people  throughout  our 
Nation,  I  am  acutely  aware  that  chil- 
dren are  the  source  of  the  greatest 
true  wealth  of  any  society.  I  find  it 
horrifying  that  the  depth  of  despera- 
tion and  bigotry  of  the  South  African 
Government  is  manifested  in  its  in- 
creasing willingness  to  brutalize  and 
murder  youth  upon  whom  future  pros- 
pects for  peace  and  prosperity  in  the 
country  must  ultimately  depend. 

Like  millions  of  freedom-loving 
Americans,  I  am  appalled  by  the 
apartheid  system  and  its  denial  of 
rights  to  24  million  black  people  who 
live  in  South  Africa,  rights  which  we 
hold  sacred.  As  one  who  is  concerned 
about  respecting  the  value  of  all 
human  life,  I  feel  It  is  important  that 
we  take  the  initiative  to  express  or  sol- 
idarity with  the  beleagured  majority 
in  South  Africa,  particularly  South  Af- 


rican children,  by  commemorating  the 
memory  of  the  children  who  died  in 
Soweto  on  June  16.  1976. 

It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  I 
am  today  introducing  a  resolution  to 
create  Soweto  Remembrance  Day  in 
the  United  States.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  read  it  and  encourage  their 
constituents  to  do  the  same. 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  follows: 

Soweto  Remembrance  Day  Resolution 

Whereas  June  16th,  1987  is  the  eleventh 
smniversary  of  the  Soweto  demonstrations 
and  massacre  in  South  Africa: 

Whereas,  on  that  occasion,  more  than 
1.000  children,  were  brutally  murdered,  and 
an  additional  5.000  wounded  by  South  Afri- 
can police  in  one  of  the  worst  displays  of 
state-sponsored  terrorism  of  modem  times: 

Whereas,  the  only  crime  of  these  children 
was  to  protest  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
allowed  to  be  educated  in  their  native  lan- 
guage in  their  native  land  where  their  fami- 
lies have  lived  for  generations; 

Whereas,  in  ensuing  years  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  has  become  even  more  repres- 
sive, murdering  over  4,000  Black  men. 
women,  and  children  in  a  similar  manner; 

Whereas,  since  the  declaration  of  the  1985 
State  of  Emergency,  over  40,000  Black 
South  Africans  have  been  detained  indefi- 
nitely without  charge  or  trial  by  the  Botha 
regime,  with  over  8,000  of  these  detainees 
being  children  and; 

Whereas,  the  apartheid  system  and  its 
continued  denial  of  basic  human  rights  and 
freedoms  to  the  Black  majority  population 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  offends  the 
sensibilities  of  freedom  loving  people  and  is 
repugnant  to  the  ideals  which  our  nation's 
founders  embraced  in  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, Constitution,  and  Bill  of 
Rights:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  June  16,  1987, 
is  hereby  designated  as  "Soweto  Remem- 
brance Day".  The  citizens  of  our  Nation  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  local  activities 
designed  to  commemorate  the  martyrs  of 
Soweto  and  to  show  solidarity  with  the  chil- 
dren of  South  Africa  and  to  show  solidarity 
with  courageous  people  of  all  races  in  South 
Africa  and  throughout  the  world  who  are 
fighting  to  end  the  evil  of  apartheid. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SOWETO 
REVOLT 

(Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  11  years  ago  today,  hundreds 
of  black  South  African  youths  in  the 
Soweto  township  were  arrested, 
beaten,  killed.  But  Soweto"  was  only 
the  beginning.  The  widespread  deten- 
tion and  torture  of  black  children  has 
increased  alarmingly  since  the  Soweto 
revolt.  According  to  a  recent  report  by 
the  National  Medical  and  Dental  Asso- 
ciation of  South  Africa,  10,000  chil- 
dren between  10  and  18  years  old  have 
been  imprisoned  within  the  last  year. 
While  incarcerated,  they  have  been 
subjected  to  beatings  with  fists  and 
rifle  butts,  electric  shocks,  strangling 
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or  miffocatlon.  and  water  torture. 
They  alio  miffer  from  paycholodcal 
trauma,  strev.  anxiety,  and  depreaiion 
ai  a  result  of  their  brutalliatlon  at  the 
handi  of  the  apartheid  retime. 

Kven  HlUer'i  Oeatapo  did  not  single 
out  children  as  a  special  target. 

As  a  father,  as  one  who  has  long 
been  concerned  about  the  Incidence  of 
child  abuse  In  this  country  and  as  a 
decent  human  being.  I  deplore  the 
mass  arrests  and  detentions  and  beat- 
ings of  black  South  African  youth.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  HJt  1580.  the  bUl 
Introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dbxitms],  for  stronger 
United  States  economic  and  diplomat- 
ic sanctions  against  South  Africa. 
Stronger  sanctions  are  the  only  non- 
violent means  left  to  push  th^  racist 
regime  Into  negotiating  an  end  to 
apartheid  and  the  terrorism  against 
Innooent  and  defenseless  young 
people. 

Our  present  South  African  policies 
have  created  a  situation  where  some  of 
the  blood  of  these  South  African  chil- 
dren is  on  our  hands.  The  administra- 
tion's policy  of  "constructive  engage- 
ment" Is  only  one  outrageous  example 
of  complicity  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration with  Botha's  regime  In  South 
Africa.  A  second  outrageous  act  Is  the 
recent  announcement  of  a  continu- 
ation of  American  aid  to  the  bandit, 
an  ally  of  Botha's.  Jonas  Savlmbe.  Fif- 
teen million  dollars  more  in  aid  to  Sa- 
vlmbe means  that  many  more  African 
children  will  be  murdered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  memory  of  the  chil- 
dren massacred  at  Soweto.  I  urge  all 
Americans  to  press  for  a  sweeping 
change  in  United  States  policies  in 
South  Africa. 


Mr.  President.  Is  not  the  Ideological 
differences  that  have  always  existed  in 
this  democracy  but  your  refusal  to  ne- 
gotiate. 

Mr.  President,  tear  down  those  walls. 
Come  and  negotiate  with  Congress  on 
the  budget.  It  is  the  only  way  to 
reduce  the  deficit. 


THE  BUDGET  PROCESS 


THE  PRESroENT  IS  URGED  TO 
TEAR  DOWN  THE  BUDGET  WALL 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

yix.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
address  the  President  in  this  way: 

Mr.  President,  last  week  you  stood 
before  the  Brandenburg  Gate  and  elo- 
quently urged  BCr.  Gorbachev  to  tear 
down  the  wall.  Today  we  in  Congress 
urge  you.  Mr.  President,  to  tear  down 
the  wall,  the  wall  you  have  erected  be- 
tween Congress  and  yourself  on  the 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  for  6  years  you  have, 
like  the  gods  on  Mount  Olympus, 
hurled  the  thunderbolt  of  a  budget 
down  to  the  Hill  and  then  refused  to 
negotiate  with  Congress.  This  is  a  de- 
mocracy with  a  division  and  separation 
of  powers.  Tour  budget  does  not  have 
support  here  in  the  House,  but  we 
know  we  have  to  compromise.  Do  you? 

Mr.  President,  when  you  took  office, 
the  deficit  was  $60  billion.  Last  year  It 
was  $220  billion.  The  reason  for  that. 


NIGHT  PUOHT  TO  GERMANY        e^ 
(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday  night  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  our 
armed  services'  operation  called  "quick 
look."  to  fly  on  one  of  these  massive, 
glsnt  C-5  Galaxy  airplanes— the 
world's  largest  airplane,  at  least  the 
Free  World's  airplane— to  E\irope.  It  is 
about  an  8-hour  flight  across  the  At- 
lantic, a  little  bit  more  or  less  each 
year. 

I  was  very  impressed  and  pleased  to 
see.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  aircraft 
commander  was  a  female  Air  Force 
captain  named  Gail  Westbrook.  27 
years  of  age.  She  got  her  commission 
through  Reserve  Officers'  training  at 
Slippery  Rock  In  Pennsylvania.  She 
was  bom  December  22.  1959.  which 
makes  her  younger  than  four  of  our 
flve  children. 

I  have  never  flown  with  a  better 
pilot.  I  sat  In  the  IP  Jump  seat  be- 
tween the  pilot  and  the  copilot.  I  told 
her  that  I  would  be  making  this 
speech  on  the  House  floor,  that  I  was 
so  impressed  that  for  the  first  time  we 
had  many  of  our  flying  female  officers 
in  the  operation  of  this  massive  C-5. 
There  were  80  passengers  in  the  back 
and  upstairs,  and  it  Is  like  it  swallowed 
a  set  of  Boeing  727's.  And  then  there 
is  a  tremendous  amount  of  cargo  in- 
volved. It  site  some  40  feet  in  the  air  in 
the  cockpit  when  It  is  taxiing  on  the 
ground. 

When  I  told  her  I  was  going  to  make 
the  speech  and  that  I  hoped  she  would 
make  a  good  landing  at  Rhein  Main  In 
Germany,  the  IP  copilot  said,  "pres- 
sure." Well,  she  withstood  that  con- 
gressional pressure  because  she  landed 
so  gently  that  I  did  not  even  know  we 
had  touched  down.  We  Just  sort  of  set- 
tled on  that  gigantic  main  gear. 

I  am  very  Impressed  as  a  Congress- 
man and  pleased  to  see  that  we  are 
utilizing  the  fine  young  woman  In  our 
armed  services  In  these  highly  techni- 
cal Important  positions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  every 
Member  here  geU  an  opportunity  to 
fly  with  one  of  these  great  young 
pilots  of  the  female  gender  that  we 
have  in  the  Navy,  the  Air  Corps,  and 
the  Army. 


(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  the  President  told  the  Nation 
that  the  Federal  Government's  budget 
process  is  broken  and  that  we  must  fix 
it.  I  disagree.  I  think  the  budget  proc- 

could  be  fine-tuned  and  improved, 

but  the  real  problem  is  not  with  the 
process  itself.  Rather,  it  is  with  the 
people  using  the  process. 

It  takes  two  branches  of  Govern- 
ment to  write  a  budget,  both  the  exec- 
utive branch  and  the  legislative 
branch.  The  President  sent  his  budget 
to  Congress  several  months  ago.  We 
brought  that  budget  to  the  floor.  We 
let  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike  from  all  across  the  Nation, 
take  a  look  at  the  President's  budget 
and  cast  their  vote.  And  do  you  know 
what  the  final  roUcall  was  on  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  own  budget? 

Twenty-seven  Members  of  his  own 
party  voted  for  it.  That  is  right,  only 
27  voted  for  it.  and  394  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike,  said  to 
the  President.  "Nice  try,  but  that 
won't  do  it." 

Since  then  we  have  been  laboring  at 
the  legislative  level  to  try  to  come  up 
with  a  budget.  It  is  not  an  easy  proc- 
ess. Hitting  the  Gramm-Rudman 
target  or  coming  close  to  it  is  going  to 
be  very  difficult  this  year.  The  Senate 
and  the  House  are  working  on  that 
budget. 

For  the  President  to  shift  the  total 
responsibUlty  to  Capitol  Hill  is  reaUy 
an  abdication  of  his  responsibility.  He, 
too,  must  be  part  of  the  process,  and 
untU  the  President  gets  fully  involved 
I  am  afraid  there  will  not  be  a  solution 
to  one  of  the  major  problems  facing 
our  Nation  today. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORI- 
ZA-nON  ACT,  FISCAL  YEARS 
1988  AND  1989 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
TRAncAHT).  Pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 190  and  rule  XXIII,  the  Chair 
declares  the  House  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  blU,  H.R.  1777. 

a  1252 

m  TRX  coiaf  rms  or  thx  whole 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bin  (H.R.  1777)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  for  the  Department  of  State,  the 
United    States    Information    Agency. 


and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
Swift  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Thursday, 
June  11,  1987,  all  time  for  general 
debate  had  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute now  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
shall  be  considered  by  titles  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment, and  each  title  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read. 

No  amendments  are  in  order  except 
those  amendments  printed  In  the  Con- 
ORxssioif AL  RccoRO  on  or  before  June 
12,  1987. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 

B€  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre»entative$  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congret*  axaembUd, 

SKCnON  I.  SaOKT  TITLM  AND  TABLB  OF  COffTSNTS. 

(a)  Short  Tms.—Thi*  Act  may  be  cited  at 
the  "Foreign  Relatioru  Authorization  Act. 
Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989". 

(bl  Tabu  or  CoinTMTS.—The  table  of  con- 
tent* /or  thi*  Act  i*  as  foUov)*: 

Section  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  content*. 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
PaKT  A—AvmORIZATtOMS  Of  APPROPRUTIOMS 

See.  101.  Administration  of/oreiffn  affair*., 
Sec   lOZ.   International  organization*  and 

conference*. 
Sec.  103.  International  committioTU. 
Sec  104.  Other  program*. 
Sec  105.  Earmark*  for  migration  and  refu- 
gee a*si*tance  funds. 
Part  B—DsPARrmttrr  or  Statk 
North  Atlantic  A**embly. 
RegiOTuU  and  functional  bureau*  of 

the  Department  of  State. 
Reprt>gramming  of  fund*  appropri- 
ated  for    the    Department    of 
State. 
Pay  level  of  Amba**ador*  at  Large. 
.  Serving   United  Stales  produced 
food  and  beverage*  at  official 
function*  of  United  State*  dip- 
lomatic mittion*. 
Requirements  applicable  to  uncon- 
ditional gifts  accepted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 
Diplomatic  security  officer  of  a 
diplomatic  mission. 
Limitation  on  the  u*e  of  a  foreign 
mittion  in  a  manner  incom- 
patible iDith  it*  *tatu*  a*  a  for- 
eign mi**ion. 
Allocation  of  *hared  cost*  at  mis- 
sions abroad. 
Official  residence  for  the  Secretary 

of  State. 
Annual  country  reports  on  terror- 
ism. 
Inclusion  of  coercive  population 
control  information  in  annual 
human  right*  report 
Concerning  asylum  for  Ci^Kin  po- 
litical prisoner*. 
A**i*tant  Secretary  of  State  for 
South  Asian  Affair*. 
Compensation  for  certain  State  De- 
partment officials. 
Contracts  for  public  diplomacy  ac- 

Hvities. 
Part  C—Foruon  Skrvick 
Sec  141.  Extension  of  limited  appointments. 


Sec  121. 
Sec  122. 

Sec  123. 

Sec  124. 
Sec   125. 

Sec 

126. 

Sec 

127. 

Sec  128. 

Sec 

129. 

Sec  130. 

Sec 

131. 

Sec 

132. 

Sec 

133. 

Sec 

134. 

Sec  135. 

Sec  138. 

Sec  142.  Benefit*  for  certain  former  spouses 
of  member*  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice 

Sec  143.  Authorities  for  service  of  FasceU 
Fellow*. 

Sec  144.  Clarification  of  Juri*diction  of  For- 
eign Service  Orievance  Board. 

Sec  145.  Function*  of  Inspector  OeneraL 

Sec  148.  Prohibition  on  political  activUies 
by  ambassador*. 

Part  D—Iiotrmatiomal  Narcotics  Comtrol 

Sec  181.  Assignment  of  DEA  agent*  abroad. 

Sec  182.  Quarterly  reports  on  prosecution  of 
those  responsible  for  the  torture 
and  murder  of  DEA  agents  in 
Mexico. 

Sec  183.  Requirement  that  extradition  of 
drug  tnffiekeT*  be  a  priority 
issue  of  United  States  missions 
in  major  HUcit  drug  producing 
or  transit  countries. 

Sec  184.  Information-sharing  *y*tem  *o 
that  vi*a*  are  denied  to  drug 
traffickers. 

Part  E—I/otrmatiomal  Orqamzattons  and 
Rmlatioss 

Sec  181.  United  State*  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  if  Israel  U  ille- 
gally expelled. 

Sec  182.  Recognition  of  the  Red  Shield  of 
David  Society. 

Sec  183.  Report  on  progress  toward  a  world 
summit  on  terrorism. 

Sec  184.  Protection  of  Americans  endan- 
gered by  the  appearance  of 
their  place  of  birth  on  their 
passports. 

Sec  185.  Concerning  the  need  for  an  Asian- 
Pacific  reffion€U  human  rights 
convention. 

Sec  186.  Access  to  the  files  of  the  United  Na- 
tions War  Crirries  Commistion. 

Sec  187.  Concerning  the  recognition  of 
CARICOM. 

Sec  188.  Concerning  the  emigration  of  Jew* 
and  other  individual*  wi*hing 
to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Sec  189.  Concerning  the  systematic  nonde- 
livery of  international  mail  ad- 
dressed to  certain  persons  re- 
siding within  the  Soviet  Union. 

Sec  190.  Concerning  observance  by  the  Oov- 
emment  of  Romania  of  the 
human  rights  of  Hungarians  in 
Transylvania,  especially  the 
right  of  self-determination. 

Sec.  191.  Reform  in  the  budget  decisionmak- 
ing procedures  of  the   UnUed 
Nations    and    its    specialized 
agencies. 
Amendment  to  H.R.  1777,  u  reported  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Richardson  of  New  Mexico: 

Page  56.  after  line  25.  insert  the  following: 

SBC.  in.  TKEATMENT  OF  CUBAN  POUTICAL  PRIS- 
ONBIB. 

(b)  RcruGEB  PoucY.— The  Department  of 
State  shall  take  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ensure  that  applications  of  CTuban  politi- 
cal prisoners  and  their  families  for  refugee 
status  will  be  processed  without  regard  to 
the  duration  of  their  imprisonment.  Former 
political  prisoners  living  in  Third  countries 
will  also  be  entitled  to  have  their  applica- 
tions processed  according  to  this  refugee 
policy. 

(c)  DsmnnoMS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  The  term  "process"  means  the  accept- 
ance and  review  of  applications  and  the 
preparation  of  necessary  doctiments  and  the 
making  of  appropriate  determinations  with 
respect  to  such  applications. 


Mr.  RICHARDSON  of  New  Mexico. 
Mr.  Chairman.  This  amendment  shows 
UJ3.  commitment  to  Cuban  political 
prisoners  now  being  tortured  in  Cas- 
tro's prisons.  I  am  introducing  an 
amendment  that  will  assist  former  and 
present  Cuban  political  prisoners  in 
obtaining  their  freedom.  Due  to  prob- 
lems encountered  with  the  Cuban 
Government  in  1984,  the  United 
States  announced  that  it  would  not 
accept  Cuban  political  prisoners.  Re- 
cently, the  United  States  began  ac- 
cepting political  prisoners  who  have 
served  10  years  or  longer.  My  amend- 
ment ensures  that  all  applications  of 
Cuban  political  prisoners  for  refugee 
status  will  be  processed.  There  has 
been  bipartisan  support  for  this  legis- 
lation in  the  past.  Political  prisoners 
who  fight  for  our  democratic  ld«ds. 
e^ieclally  in  communist  Cuba,  should 
not  be  ignored  by  our  Government.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
amendment. 

TITLE  II— UNITED  STATES 
IN  FORMA  TION  A  OENCY 

Sec  201.  Authorizations  of  appropriations. 

Sec  202.  Reprogramming  of  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency. 

Sec  203.  Funds  for  exchange  actirHUes  asso- 
ciated with  the  1990  OoodwiU 
Games. 

Sec  204.  AvailabUity  of  certain  USIA  pholo- 
orapha  for  distribution  within 
the  United  States  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense 

Sec  205.  USIA  undergraduate  sdioiarMp 
program. 

Sec  206.  Television  service  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 

Sec  207.  Limitation  on  WORLDNET  fund- 
ing. 

Sec  208.  Separate  account*  for  NED  grant- 
ee*. 

Sec  209.  NED  treatment  of  independent 
labor  union*. 

Sec  210.  Professorship  on  constitutional  de- 
mocracy. 

TITLE  III-VOICS  OF  AMERICA 
Sec  301.  Authorizations  of  appropriations. 
Sec  302.  Voice  of  America/Europe. 
Sec  303.  Contractor  reguirements. 
TITLE  IV-BOARD  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 

BROADCASTING 
Sec  401.  Authorization*  of  appropriations. 
Sec  402.  Re*erve  for  offtetting  downward 

fluctuation*  in  oversea*  rate*. 
Sec  403.  Certification  of  certain  creditable 
*ervice. 
TITLE  V-ASIA  FOUNDATION 
Sec  501.  Authorization  of  appropriaHona. 
TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 
Sec  801.  Effective  date. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    Are   there   any 
amendments  to  section  1? 

AMXinncEirTS  oprkkd  bt  mk.  mcA 
Mr.  MICA.  B&r.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  offer  amend- 
ments en  bloc  that  have  been  printed 
in  the  CoifGRESsioHAL  RxcoRO,  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  RccoRO,  that  the 
amendments    be    in    order    even    if 
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amendlnc  portloni  of  the  bill  not  yet 
read  for  unemtaient,  and  that  debate 
oo  the  amendments  be  limited  to  30 
minutes,  equally  divided  and  con- 
tit>lled  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maine  (Ma.  Siiowi]  and  myaelf . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  la  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment*  Is  as 
followa: 

AmendmenU  offered  by  Mr.  Mica:  Psce 
n.  aftsr  Une  4.  Imert  the  foUowlng: 

<e)  BusocT  Act.— Any  new  spendlns  »u- 
thortty  (M  defined  in  aectlon  401(c>  of  the 
na^Tilninl  Budget  Act  of  1974)  provided 
by  tbto  aeetton  Bhall  be  effective  for  any 
ftacal  year  only  to  auch  extent  or  In  cuch 
MBOunta  as  are  provided  in  advance  in  ap- 
praprlatlODa  Acta. 

Page  M.  aftCT  Une  14.  inaert  the  foUowtnr. 

<f)  BuooiT  Act.— Any  new  ipending  au- 
thority <aa  defined  in  aecUoo  401(c)  of  the 
nwmisalnnal  Budget  Act  of  1974)  provided 
by  thto  aectlon  ahall  be  effective  for  any 
flacal  year  only  to  auch  extent  or  in  auch 
unounta  aa  are  provided  in  advance  in  ap- 
proprlattooa  Acta. 

Strike  out  aecUon  IM  and  inaert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

■aC   IM.  KHlUUUDIglfT8  APTUCABLS  TO  GirTB 
USIO  roc  RgPaaaSNTATIONAL  PVB- 
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sac  in.  LATIN  AHgBKAN  AHO  CAKIBSaAN  DATA 


The  laat  aentence  of  aectlon  2S<b)  of  the 
State  Department  Baalc  Authorities  Act  of 
ItM  (33  VS.C.  3W7(b))  Is  amended  by  In- 
aertlng  before  the  period  the  following  ". 
but  ahaU  not  be  expended  for  repreaenU- 
tloaal  purpoaea  at  United  States  mlaalona 
except  In  accordance  with  the  condltiona 
that  apply  to  appropriated  funda". 

Page  39.  after  Une  4.  Inaert  the  foUowlnr 


UMI 


SK.  I4T.  WOMSN  AND  HINOarnB  IN  THE  fOB. 
gfCNSSaVKB. 

(a)  FnnMJwa.- The  Congreaa  finds  that 
the  Department  of  State  and  other  Foreign 
Service  agendea  have  not  been  succeaaful  In 
their  ef  forta- 

(1)  to  recruit  and  retain  members  of  mi- 
nority groups  in  order  to  Increase  signifi- 
cantly the  number  of  members  of  minority 
groups  in  the  Foreign  Service;  and 

(3)  to  provide  adequate  career  advance- 
ment for  women  and  members  of  minority 
groups  In  order  to  increase  significantly  the 
numbers  of  women  and  members  of  minori- 
ty groups  In  the  aenlor  levels  of  the  Foreign 
Service. 

(b)  A  Moax  RxraiaxirrATrvx  Poanoii  Scxv 
ic«.-The  Secretary  of  SUte  and  the  head 
of  each  of  the  other  agencies  uUlixlng  the 
Foreign  Service  personnel  system- 

(1)  shaU  substantiaUy  increase  their  ef- 
forts to  implement  effectively  the  plans  re- 
quired by  section  153(a)  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Authorization  Act.  Flacal  Years  1986 
and  1987.  ao  that  the  Foreign  Service  be- 
oomea  truly  representative  of  the  American 
people  throughout  aU  levels  of  the  Forelsn 
Service:  and 

(3)  shaU  ensure  that  thoae  plans  effective- 
ly address  the  need  to  promote  Increased 
numbers  of  qualified  women  and  members 
of  minority  groups  into  the  senior  levels  of 
the  Foreign  Service. 

Page  4.  line  13.  strike  out  "tl.375.974.000" 
and  inaert  In  lieu  thereof  --$1,377,374,000": 
Une  IS.  strike  out  'tl.431.013.000"  and 
Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  '-$1,433,313,000":  and 
page  37.  after  Une  13.  taiaert  the  foUowing: 


The  Secretary  of  SUte.  in  consulUtlon 
with  the  heada  of  appropriate  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Oovemment.  shaU  use 
not  leas  than  $1,300,000  of  the  funds  author- 
iaed  to  be  appropriated  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989  by  section  lOl(aKl)  of 
this  Act  (relating  to  salaries  and  expenses 
for  the  Department  of  State)  to  provide  for 
the  estabUahment  of  a  Latin  American  and 
Caribbean  DaU  Baae.  __ 

Page  4.  Une  13.  strike  out  -$1,376,974,000' 
and  inaert  in  Ueu  thereof  --$1,376,334,000": 
Une  13.  strike  out  $1,431,013,000"  and 
Inaert  in  Ueu  thereof  '-$1.431.3«3.0O0-:  and 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  line  13. 
Inaeri  the  foUowlnr  ".  ol  which  not  less 
than  $350,000  for  each  flacal  year  shaU  be 
available  only  for  use  by  the  Bureau  of 
International  Communications  and  Infor- 
mation Policy  to  support  International  Insti- 
tutional development  and  other  activities 
which  promote  international  communica- 
tions and  Information  development". 

Page  37,  strike  out  line  21  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  4  on  page  38.  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  Section  306  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980  (33  U.S.C.  3946)  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection: 

--(c)  Nothing  in  this  aectlon  ahaU  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Foreign  Service  Grievance  Board 
under  section  1107  of  this  Act.". 

(c)  SecUon  610(aK2)  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1980  (22  VSC.  4010(aX3))  la 
amended  by  adding  after  the  first  sentence 
the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  -If  such  cause 
is  not  established  at  such  hearing,  the 
Grievance  Board  shaU  have  the  authority  to 
direct  the  Department  to  pay  reasonable  at- 
torneys fees  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  provided  by  section  1107(bKS)  of 
this  Act.". 

Page  38.  beginning  on  Une  6.  strike  out 
"baaed  on  conduct  which  occurred"  and 
Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  'filed". 

Page  37.  after  line  13.  Insert  the  foUowlnr 


SBC  IJT.  IIIMIOVKMKNT  Or  CONCRK88IONAL  RE 
LATIONS  niNCnONS  or  THB  DKPAITT- 
MKNT  OP  STATB. 

(a)  Under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
SUte.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  for 
lieglalative  and  Intergoverrunental  Rela- 
tions shall  possess  and  exercise  full  respon- 
sibUlty  for,  and  authority  over,  all  activities, 
personnel,  and  resources  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte  Involving  congressional  rela- 
tions. 

(b)  Within  sixty  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thtB  Act.  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
shall  consolidate  all  congressional  relations 
functions  of  the  Department  of  SUte  direct- 
ly under  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  for 
Legislative  and  Intergoverrunental  Rela- 
tlona. 

(c)  NothUig  In  this  section  may  be  con- 
strued as  authority  to  withhold  information 
from  the  Congress. 

Page  33.  strike  out  line  8  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  19.  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlnr 

"(b)  If  an  election  has  been  made  with  re- 
spect to  such  former  spouse  under  section 
2109  or  306(f).  then  the  survivor  aiuiuity 
under  subsection  (a)  of  such  former  spouse 
shaU  be  equal  to  the  full  amount  of  the  par- 
ticipant's or  former  participants  annuity  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  less  the  amount 
of  such  election. 

"(c)  A  former  spouse  shaU  not  be  entitled 
to  a  survivor  annuity  under  this  aectlon  if — 


"(1)  the  former  apouae  remarriea  before 
age  55:  or  _.  ^  . 

"(2)  the  former  spouse  was  not  married  to 
the  participant  at  least  10  years  during  serv- 
ice of  the  participant  which  is  creditable 
under  this  chapter  with  at  least  5  years  oc- 
cxuTlng  while  the  participant  waa  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Service. 

Page  33.  Une  30.  strike  out  "(cXl)"  and 
imert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(dHl)". 

Page  34.  line  3.  strike  out  '(d)"  and  inaert 
in  lieu  thereof  -(e)". 

Page  34.  Une  18.  strike  out  -(e)"  and  inaert 
U>  Ueu  thereof  "(f  )"■ 

Page  53,  Une  19.  Inaert  after  "Aasembly" 
the  foUowlng.  ".  that  the  50  percent  llmlU- 
tlon  on  seconded  employees  of  the  Secretar- 
iat as  called  for  by  the  Group  of  High  L«vel 
Intergovernmental  Experts  to  Review  the 
Efficiency  of  the  Administrative  and  Finan- 
cial FunctiorUng  of  the  United  Nationa 
(Group  of  18)  is  being  Implemented  (recom- 
mendations 56  and  57).  and  that  the  15  per- 
cent reduction  in  the  stAff  of  the  Secretar- 
iat Is  being  equitably  applied  among  the  na- 
tionals on  such  staff. 

Page  37,  Insert  the  foUowlng  after  line  IS: 

SK.  \xi.  omen  op  niaaioN  ■«)  thk  uNrreo 

STATU  OP  -THB  COIIIII88IOH  OP  -niE 

gimoPKAN  c»MMUNrnga 

The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  extend  diplo- 
matic privUeges  and  Immunities  to  the  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  SUtes  of  America  of  the 
Commission  of  the  European  Communities 
and  the  members  thereof",  approved  Octo- 
ber 18.  1972  (86  SUt.  816)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlnr  "Under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  President 
may  determine,  the  President  U  authorized 
to  extend  to  other  offices  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  European  Communities  which 
are  esubllshed  in  the  United  SUtes,  and  to 
members  thereof— 

-(1)  the  privileges  and  Immunltlea  de- 
acribed  in  the  precedli«  sentence:  or 

"(3)  as  appropriate  for  the  functioning  of 
a  particular  office,  privileges  and  Inmiunl- 
ties.  equivalent  to  thoae  accorded  consular 
premises,  consular  officers,  and  consular 
employees,  pursuant  to  the  VIeima  Omven- 
tlon  on  Consular  RelatloiM.  ". 

Page  19.  after  line  3.  Insert  the  following: 

"(d)  AWTOAL  RgpoBT.-Not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 1  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  dis- 
cuaaing  the  ImplemenUtlon  of  this  section 
during  the  previous  year." 

Page  19.  line  3.  strike  out  "(d)"  and  Inaert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

Page  56.  after  line  38,  inaert  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

BEC    If*.   CX)NCHWINC   AMKEICAN   CHILDBEN    IN 
VIETNAM 

(a)  PiHBiNOs  Aim  DECuuiATioaa.- The 
Congress  makes  the  foUowlng  findings  and 
declarations: 

(1)  Thousands  of  chUdren  in  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  were  fathered  by 
American  cIvlUans  and  military  personnel. 

(3)  It  has  been  reported  that  many  of 
these  Amerasian  children  are  Ineligible  for 
ration  cards  and  often  beg  In  the  streeU, 
peddle  black  market  wares,  or  prostitute 
themselves. 

(3)  The  mothers  of  Amerasian  children  In 
Vietnam  are  not  eligible  for  government 
Jobs  or  employment  In  government  enter- 
prises and  many  are  estranged  from  their 
families  and  are  destitute. 

(4)  Amerasian  children  and  their  famlUea 
have  undisputed  Ues  to  the  United  SUtes 
and  are  of  particular  humanitarian  concern 
to  the  United  SUtes. 


(5)  The  United  SUtes  has  a  longstanding 
and  very  strong  commitment  to  receive  the 
Ameraaian  chUdren  in  Vietnam  if  they 
desire  to  come  to  the  United  SUtea. 

(6)  In  September  1084.  the  United  SUtes 
informed  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
that  all  Amerasian  children  in  Vietnam, 
their  mothers,  and  qualifying  famUy  mem- 
bers woiUd  be  admitted  as  refugees  to  the 
United  SUtes  during  a  three-year  period. 

(7)  Amerasian  emigration  from  Vietnam 
Increased  significantly  in  fiscal  year  1985 
under  the  Orderly  Departure  Program  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  on 
Refugees. 

(8)  On  January  1.  1985,  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  unUateraUy  suspended 
interviews  of  all  individuals  seeking  to  leave 
Vietnam  legaUy  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Orderly  Departure  Program  for  resettle- 
ment In  the  United  SUtes. 

(9)  In  September  of  1985.  the  Socialist  Re- 
pubUc  of  Vietnam  submitted  to  the  United 
SUtes  a  list  of  approximately  1,500  Amera- 
sians  and  famUy  members  whom  it  consid- 
ers eligible  for  emigration,  however,  Viet- 
nam has  not  resimied  interviews  for  such  in- 
dividuals. 

(10)  On  November  4.  1985,  whUe  meeting 
in  Geneva  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  on  Refugees, 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  agreed  to 
a  bilateral  meeting  on  the  emigration  of 
Amerasians  although  no  date  has  been  of- 
fered for  such  bilateral  meeting. 

(b)  Sensi  or  THE  CoRCREss.— It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  United  SUtes  should  maintain  its 
strong  commitment  to  receive  the  Amera- 
sian children  to  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam  and  their  families; 

(3)  the  Interviewing  process  is  eaaential  to 
the  emigration  of  such  Amerasian  chUdren 
and  their  families  who  desire  to  live  In  the 
United  SUtes:  and 

(3)  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
should  resume  the  processing  of  Amerasians 
for  emigration. 

Page  39.  after  line  4,  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

9EC  147.  REAPFIRMATION  OF  EXISTING  LAW  ON 
PERPORMANCE  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
DirnES  ABROAD. 

Section  207  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  (33  U.S.C.  3977)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  may  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  performance  of  official 
duties  by  Members  or  employees  of  the  Con- 
gress or  employees  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.". 

Page  27,  after  line  13.  add  the  foUowlnr 

8EC  ir.  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  HIEING  PBAC 
'nCES  OF  MINORmES. 

The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  include  annu- 
aUy  as  part  of  the  report  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  105(dK2)  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980— 

(Da  report  on  the  progress  made  at  the 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Bureau  level  of  the 
Department  of  SUte  In  Increasing  the  pres- 
eitce  of  minorities  and  women  at  all  levels  in 
the  Foreign  Service  and  Civil  Service  work- 
forces of  the  Department  of  SUte:  and 

(2)  the  specific  actions  taken  to  address 
the  lack  of  Hispanic  Americana.  Asian 
Americans,  and  Native  Americans  in  the 
Senior  Executive  Service  and  Senior  For- 
eign Service  of  the  Department  of  State. 
—Page  55,  after  Une  25,  add  the  foUowlnr 


SBC  ItZ.  RBPORT  ON  POUaES  PURSUED  BY 
OTHER  COUNTRIES  IN  INTEBNATION- 
AL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  last  sentence  of  section  117  of  the  De- 
partment of  SUte  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Years  1984  and  1985  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  the  foUowlnr  ".  together 
with  the  amount  and  type  of  foreign  assist- 
ance (if  any)  made  available  by  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  to  each 
such  country  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  and 
the  Peace  Corps  Act". 

Page  55,  after  Une  25,  add  the  foUowlnr 

SBC  ItZ.  UMTTA'nON  ON  NUMBER  OF  SOVIET  NA- 
TIONALS SERVING  AT  THE  SOVIET. 
BYELORUSSIAN.  AND  UKRAINIAN  MIS- 
SIONS TO  THE  UNrrEO  NATIONS. 

(a)  LiMiTATioK.— (1)  The  number  of  na- 
tionals of  the  Soviet  Union  admitted  to  the 
United  SUtes  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
Soviet.  Byelorussian,  or  Ukrainian  mission 
at  the  United  Nations  headquarters  shall 
not  exceed  the  number  of  United  SUtes  na- 
tionals who  serve  as  members  of  the  United 
SUtes  mission  at  the  United  Nations  head- 
quarters, unless— 

(A)  the  excess  number  of  nationals  of  the 
Soviet  Union  serving  as  members  of  the 
Soviet,  Byerorussian.  or  Ukrainian  mission 
at  the  United  Nations  headquarters  is  the 
result  of  the  routine  replacement  of  person- 
nel and  is  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
number  of  United  SUtes  nationals  who 
serve  as  members  of  the  United  SUtes  mis- 
sion at  the  United  Nations  headquarters;  or 

(B)  the  President  determines  (and  so  re- 
ports to  the  committees  of  Congress  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (2))  that  the  admission  to 
the  United  SUtes  of  additional  Soviet  na- 
tionals to  serve  as  members  of  the  Soviet, 
Byelorussian,  or  Ukrainian  mission  at  the 
United  Nations  headquarters  would  be  in 
the  interests  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(2)  Beginning  six  months  after  the  date  of 
eiutctment  of  this  Act,  and  every  six  months 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shaU  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  the  Select  Committee  on  InteUl- 
gence  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  InteUlgence  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives  a  report  setting  forth  the 
number  of  Soviet  nationals  admitted  during 
the  preceding  six-month  period  to  the 
United  SUtes  pursuant  to  a  determination 
of  the  President  under  paragraph  (1)(B) 
and  their  duties  with  the  Soviet.  Byelorus- 
sian, or  incralrUan  mission  at  the  United  Na- 
tions headquarters. 

(3)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  may  l>e  con- 
strued as  Including  any  dependent  or  spouse 
who  is  not  a  member  of  a  mission  at  the 
United  Nations  headquarters  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  number  of  memlxrs  of  a  mission 
at  the  United  Nations  headquarters. 

(b)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  SUte  and 
the  Attorney  General  shall,  not  later  than 
30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
teUlgence of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  a  report  setting  forth  a 
plan  for  ensuring  that  the  number  of  Soviet 
nationals  described  in  subsection  (aXl)  does 
not  exceed  the  UmlUtion  described  in  that 
subsection. 


(c)  DEPiHiTioRa.- For  purposes  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  the  terms  "members  of  the  Soviet, 
Byelorussian  or  Ukrainian  mlasion"  and 
"members  of  the  United  SUtes  mission"  are 
used  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "mem- 
bers of  the  mission ".  as  defined  by  Article 
f(b)  of  the  Vleima  Convention  on  Diplomat- 
ic Relations,  done  April  18. 1961; 

(2)  the  term  "mission  at  the  United  Na- 
tions headquarters"  means  a  mlaaion  to  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York  City  and  In- 
cludes missions  in  New  York  C\.ty  to  special- 
ized agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  as  de- 
fined in  Article  57  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations;  and 

(3)  the  term  "natlonala  of  the  Soviet 
Union"  Includes  Soviet  nationals  as  weU  aa 
nationals  of  the  Byeloruasian  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republic  and  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  So- 
cialist RepubUc. 

Page  39.  after  line  4.  add  the  foUowlng: 

SEC  147.  FOREIGN  SERVICE  HBALHI  CARE. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  section  904 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (23 
U.S.C.4064)  requires  the  estabUahment  of  a 
health  care  program,  but  does  not  require 
the  Department  of  State  to  be  the  prlnury 
insurer  under  such  program. 

Page  39,  after  Une  4,  add  the  foUowli>r 

SEC.  147.  PROHIBrnON  ON  MEMBEB  OF  A  FORDCN 
SEBVICE  UNION  NEGOTIATING  ON 
BEHALF  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OT 
STA-TE. 

Section  1018  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1920  (22  U.S.C.  4118)  is  am(»ded  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnr 

"(e)  A  member  of  the  exclusive  rcpreaent- 
ative  may  not  negotiate  on  behalf  of  the  De- 
partment". 

Page  27.  after  Une  13,  add  the  foUowlnr 

SEC  in.  mPLEMENTATION  OP  GBACB  CXMOIIS- 
8ION  REPORT  BY  SBCBVrARY  OP 
STATE. 

Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  shaU  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  Secretary  has 
implemented  those  recommendatlona  made 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  In  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment  (commonly  referred  to  as 
the  "Grace  Commission")  which  apply  to 
the  Department  of  SUte.  Such  report  shaU 
Include  a  discussion  of  which  recommenda- 
tioits  have  not  been  implemented,  and  when 
the  Secretary  intenda  to  implement  auch 
recommendations. 

Page  37,  after  Une  13,  insert  the  foUowlnr 

SEC  ir.  CLOSING  OF  DIPLOMATIC  AND  (XtNStlLAR 
POST  IN  ANHGUA  AND  BABBUDA 

(a)  PRORtamoN  oif  Usx  or  Puinw.— None 
of  the  funds  made  available  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
used  for  the  expenses  of  malnUinIng  a 
United  SUtes  diplomatic  or  consular  post  in 
Antigua  and  Barbuda. 

(b)  Epfectivb  date.— The  prohibition  con- 
tained in  subsection  (a)  shaU  take  effect  60 
days  after  the  date  of  eiuu:tment  of  this  Act. 

Page  62,  after  Une  22,  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

SEC  til.  UNrrED  STATS3-SOVICT  STUDENT  EX- 
CHANGES. 

Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  by  section 
301(1),  not  less  than  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1988  and  not  leas  than  $2,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1989  shaU  be  available  only 
for  student  exchanges  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  pursuant  to  Ar- 
ticle rv  of  The  General  Agreement  Between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 


16216 

Amertcft  and  the  Oovenunent  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Sodkltot  RcpubUca  on  Cootracta. 
KTti^^j—  and  Cooperation  In  the  Sdentlf- 
Ic  Technical.  Kducatlonal.  Cultural  and 
Other  Flelde  (done  st  Oenev*  on  November 

M.  1««6).  ,  „  _, 

PMe  70.  after  line  16.  add  the  foUowlnr 
TITLB  Vn-KARMARKB 
— '.  Tti.  mwcnoM  IN  t*wi*MH  ir  appbotma- 

.»••»»».  J»  IMAM   AUmOMXA- 
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June  16.  1987 


June  16,  1987 
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If  the  amount  appropriated  for  ftacal  year 
pursuant  to  any  authorlmtlon  of  approprla- 
tlotM  provided  by  thla  Act  U  lea  than  the 
authortaatloa  amount  and  a  provision  of 
thto  Act  provldea  that  a  «»eclfled  amount  of 
the  autbor1^Ak»  amount  ahall  be  available 
only  for  a  certain  purpoae.  then  the  amount 
ao  ipedfled  shall  be  deemed  to  be  reduced 
for  that  fiscal  year  to  the  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  specified 
amount  as  the  amount  appropriated  bears 
to  the  authortmtlon  amount. 

Pace  70.  after  line  31.  Insert  the  foUowlng 


xm*  vn-sKLPDrneiuiiNATioN  op 

THE  PBOPLE  PROM  THE  BALTIC 
aTATBB  OP  B8TONIA.  LATVIA,  AND 
LITHUANIA 


UMI 


sac  Tti.  siLP-onauiiNAiioN  op  tbk  pcoplk 

PMHI  m  BALTIC  nATB  OP  WStO- 
mA.  LATVIA.  AND  UimiANIA. 
(a)  Pnronwjs.— The  Concrem  'l»*s  that— 
(1)  the  subjugation  of  peoples  to  foreign 
domination  constitutes  a  denial  of  human 
rights  and  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations: 

(3)  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self-deter- 
mination and  to  freely  establish  their  politi- 
cal status  and  pursue  their  own  economic, 
sodal.  cultural,  and  religious  development,  a 
right  that  was  confirmed  in  1975  in  the  Hel- 
sinki Ptnal  Act: 

(3)  on  June  31.  IMO.  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Soviet  Unkm.  in  collusion  with  Nasi  Germa- 
ny, overrun  the  independent  BalUc  repub- 
lics of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  and 
forcibly  incorporated  them  In  the  Soviet 
Unkm.  depriving  the  Baltic  peoples  of  their 
basic  human  rights,  including  the  right  to 
self-determination: 

(4)  the  Oovemment  of  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  efforts  to  change  the  ethnic  char- 
acter of  the  populatton  of  Estonia.  Latvia. 
and  Lithuania  through  policies  of  Russlflca- 
tlon  and  dlluUon  of  their  native  popula- 
tions; 

(5)  the  United  SUtes  continues  to  recog- 
nise the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
last  Independent  Baltic  governments  and 
supports  the  aspirations  of  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples to  self-determination  and  national  Inde- 
pendence, a  principle  enunciated  In  1940 
and  reconfirmed  by  the  President  on  July 
30.  1M3.  when  he  officially  Informed  all 
member  nations  of  the  United  Nations  that 
the  United  SUtes  has  never  recognized  the 
forced  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  SUtes 
into  the  Soviet  Union:  and 

(0)  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  deny  the 
people  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Uthuanla  the 
right  to  exist  as  independent  countries,  sep- 
arate from  the  Soviet  Union  and  denies  the 
baltk  peoples  the  right  to  freely  pursue 
human  contacts,  movement  across  Interna- 
tional borders,  emigration,  religious  expres- 
sion, and  other  human  rlghU  enumerated  In 
the  HeislnlU  Pinal  Act. 

(b)  RaooamziKO  ah  Actiom  by  Pani- 
BBn.— TBI  CoMoasss— 

(1)  recognises  the  continuing  desire  and 
right  of  the  people  of  the  Baltic  SUtes  of 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  UthuanU  for  freedom 
and  Independence  from  the  Soviet  Union: 


(3)  calls  upon  the  President  to  direct 
world  attention  to  the  right  of  self-determi- 
naUon  of  the  people  of  the  Baltic  SUtes  by 
Issuing  on  July  36.  1067.  a  sUtement  that 
officially  informs  all  member  nations  of  the 
United  Nations  of  the  support  of  the  United 
States  for  self-determination  of  all  peoples 
and  nonrecognitlon  of  the  forced  Incorpora- 
Uon  of  the  BalUc  SUtes  Into  the  Soviet 
Union:  and 

(3)  calls  upon  the  President  to  promote 
compliance  with  the  HelslnlU  Pinal  Act  in 
the  Baltic  SUtes  through  human  contracU. 
family  reunification,  free  movement,  emi- 
gration righU  the  right  to  religious  expres- 
sion and  other  human  rights  enumerated  In 
the  Helsinki  Accords. 

Page  70,  afUr  line  16,  insert  the  foUowlnr 

TITLE  VII— HUMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLA- 
TIONS BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP 
CUBA 

age  7S1.  LimTATlONS  ON  THl  nXX.  PLOW  OP  IN- 
POKMATION  IN  CUBA  AND  THK  RIGUT 
OF  CUBANS  TO  TBAVKL  PREBLY. 

(a)  Piiii>iitos.-The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  which  was  adopted  and  proclaimed 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. sUtes  In  paragraph  3  of  Article  13 
that  "Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any 
country.  Including  his  own,  and  to  ret»im  to 
this  country": 

(3)  the  Government  of  Cuba  has  suspend- 
ed ImplemenUtlon  of  the  1084  bilateral  mi- 
gration agreement  (commonly  referred  to  as 
the  "Mariel  migration  agreement")  purau- 
ant  to  wlUch  Cuba  was  to  take  back  2.740  of 
lU  nationals  who  are  excludable  from  the 
United  SUtes  for  reason  of  having  commit- 
ted serious  common  crimes  or  for  suffering 
from  severe  mental  disability,  and  was  to 
permit  the  migration  to  the  United  SUtes 
of  Cuban  nationals  wishing  to  emigrate 
from  Cuba: 

(3)  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
RlghU  sUtes  In  Arttele  19  that  "Everyone 
has  the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  ex- 
pression: this  right  Includes  freedom  to  hold 
opinions  without  Interference  and  to  seek, 
receive,  and  Impart  information  and  ideas 
through  any  media  and  regardless  of  fron- 
tiers"; 

(4)  Ptdel  Castro  has  violated  the  Cuban 
people's  fundamental  human  righU.  includ- 
ing the  "freedom  of  opinion  and  expression" 
recognized  by  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights:  and 

(5)  Radio  Marti,  which  Is  In  accordance 
with  Article  19  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  RlghU,  broadcasU  Information 
and  Ideas  through  any  media  and  regardless 
of  frontiera". 

(b>  SmsK  OP  CoNGKKSs.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that— 

(1)  Pldel  Castro's  actions  In  limiting  the 
free  flow  of  Information,  and  in  limiting  the 
right  of  Cubans  to  travel  In  and  out  of  their 
country  freely,  are  both  a  violation  of  the 
Cuban  people's  Internationally  recognized 
human  righU  and  a  major  obstacle  to  Im- 
proved United  States-Cuban  relations:  and 

(2)  Cuba  should  implement  the  1984 
Mariel  migration  agreement. 

(c)  DiSTSisunoH  or  Tsxr  lo  U.N.  Mbm- 
saas.-The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  cause 
the  text  of  thU  section  to  be  circulated  by 
the  United  SUtes  among  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  in  order  to  highlight 
Cuba's  behavior  In  violation  of  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  RlghU. 

Page  70.  after  line  21.  Insert  the  foUowlng 
new  tiUe: 


TITLE  VII-DISPOSmON  OP 
PERSONAL  PROPERTY  ABROAD 


SBC.  in.  DISPOBmOH  OP  PBBSONAL  PBOPBBTY 
ABBOAO.  

(a)  AisBin»ii«irr  to  Stats  DsrAwrMsirr 
Basic  Authobttibs  Act  or  1956.— The  State 
Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1966 
(PL  84-6S5:  33  UAC.  3369  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

"TITLE  ni— DISPOSITION  OP 
PERSONAL  PROPERTY  ABROAD 

-8BC  Ml.  DEPINrnONS. 

"Por  purposes  of  this  tlUe.  the  foUowlng 
terms  have  the  foUowlng  meanings: 

"(1)  The  term  employee'  means  an  Indi- 
vidual who  is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
chief  of  mission  to  s  foreign  country  (ss  pro- 
vided under  section  207  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  I960  (32  UAC.  3937))  and  who 
is— 

"(A)  an  employee  as  defined  by  section 
3105  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code: 

"(B)  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
SUtes  Postal  Service  or  of  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission: 

•■(C)  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  who 
Is  not  under  the  command  of  an  area  mili- 
tary commander,  or 

"(D)  an  expert  or  consultant  as  authorised 
pursuant  to  section  3109  of  Utle  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  with  the  United  SUtes  or  any 
agency,  department,  or  ejUbllshment  there- 
of: but  is  not  a  national  or  permanent  resi- 
dent of  the  foreign  country  in  which  em- 
ployed. 
••(2)  The  term  "contractor"  means— 
"(A)  an  Individual  employed  by  personal 
services  contract  pursuant  to  section  2(c)  of 
thU  Act  (22  use.  2669(c)).  section 
636(aK3)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  (23  V&.C.  3396<aK3)).  or  pursuant  to 
other  similar  authority,  including.  In  the 
case  of  an  organization  performing  services 
under  such  authority,  an  individual  involved 
in  the  performance  of  such  services;  and 

■(B)  such  other  Individuals  or  firms  pro- 
viding goods  or  services  by  contract  as  are 
designated  by  reguUtlons  Issued  pursuant  to 
section  303: 

but.  does  not  include  a  contractor  with  or 
under  the  supervision  of  an  area  mUltary 

commander.  _...»,     . 

■•(3)  The  term  charitable  contribution 
means  a  contribution  or  gift  as  defined  in 
section  170(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1966.  or  other  similar  contribution  or  gift 
to  a  bona  fide  chariUble  foreign  entity  as 
determined  pursuant  to  regulations  or  poli- 
cies Issued  pursuant  to  section  303. 

••(4)  The  term  chief  of  mission'  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  103(3) 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (33  UB.C. 
2903(3)). 

••(6)  The  term  'foreign  country'  means  any 
country  or  territory,  excluding  the  United 
SUtes.  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands.  American  Samoa,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  other  territories  or  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  SUtes. 

■(6)  The  term  personal  property'  means 
any  Item  of  personal  property.  Including 
automobiles,  computers.  boaU.  audio  and 
video  equipment,  and  any  other  Items  ac- 
quired for  personal  use.  but  excluding  items 
of  minimal  value  as  determined  by  regula- 
tion or  policy  Issued  pursuant  to  section  303. 

""(7)  The  term  profit'  means  any  proceeds 
(including  cash  and  other  valuable  consider- 
ation but  not  including  amounU  of  such 


proceeds  given  as  chariUble  contributions) 
for  the  sale,  disposition,  or  assignment  of 
personal  property  in  excess  of  the  basis  for 
such  property.  Por  purposes  of  this  title, 
basis  shall  Include  Initial  price,  inland  and 
overseas  transporutlon  cosU  (if  not  reim- 
bursed by  the  United  SUtes  Government), 
shipping  liuurance.  taxes,  customs  fees, 
duties  or  other  charges,  and  capital  im- 
provemenU.  but  shaU  not  Include  Insurance 
on  an  item  whUe  in  use,  or  maintenance  and 
related  coeU.  For  purposes  of  computing 
profit,  proceeds  and  cosU  shaU  lie  valued  In 
United  SUtes  dollars  at  the  time  of  receipt 
or  payment,  at  a  rate  of  exchange  as  deter- 
mined by  regulation  or  policy  Issued  punu- 
ant  to  section  103. 

-SBC  SSX.  UMrrATIONS  ON  DISPOemON  OP  PKB- 
80NAL  PBOPBBTY. 

'"(a)  Except  as  authorized  under  subsec- 
tion (b).  employees  or  members  of  their 
family  shaU  not  seU,  assign,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  personal  property  within  a  for- 
eign country  which  was  imported  into  or 
purchased  within  that  foreign  country  and 
which,  by  virtue  of  the  official  sutus  of  the 
employee,  was  exempt  from  Import  UmlU- 
tion.  customs  duties,  or  taxes  which  would 
otherwise  apply. 

'"(b)  The  chief  of  mission  to  a  foreign 
country,  or  a  designee  of  such  chief  of  mis- 
sion, is  authorized  to  approve  within  that 
foreign  country  sales,  assignment,  or  other 
dispositions  of  property  by  employees  under 
the  chief  of  mission's  Jurisdiction  (as  de- 
scribed In  section  207  of  the  Foreign  Servic* 
Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  3927))  to  the  extent 
that  such  sale,  assignment,  or  other  disposi- 
tion is  in  accordance  with  regulations  and 
policies,  rules,  and  procedures  Issued  pursu- 
ant to  section  303. 

"(c)  Violation  of  this  section,  or  other  Im- 
porUtlon.  sale,  or  other  disposition  of  per- 
sonal property  within  a  foreign  country 
which  violates  iU  laws  or  regulations  or  gov- 
erning international  law  and  is  prohibited 
by  regulations  and  policies,  rules,  and  proce- 
dures Issued  pursuant  to  section  303,  shall 
be  grounds  for  disciplinary  action  against  an 
employee. 

-SBC.  Mi.  REGULATIONa 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  SUte  may  issue  reg- 
ulations to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

""(b)  Such  regulations  shall  require  that. 
to  the  extent  contractors  enjoy  ImporUtlon 
or  tax  privUeges  in  a  foreign  country  be- 
cause of  their  contractual  relationship  to 
the  United  SUtes  Government,  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  title  contracting  agencies 
shall  Include  provisions  In  their  contracU  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

"(c)  In  order  to  ensure  that  due  account  is 
taken  of  local  conditions,  including  applica- 
ble laws,  markeU.  exchange  rate  factors. 
and  accommodation  exchange  faculties, 
such  regulations  may  authorize  the  chief  of 
mission  to  each  foreign  country  to  esUblish 
more  deUiled  policies,  rules,  or  procedures 
for  the  application  of  this  title  within  that 
country  to  employees  under  the  chief  of 
mission's  jurisdiction.". 

(b)  EmcTivs  Date,— This  section  shall 
take  effect  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request,  the  ^n- 
tleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  en  bloc  amendments.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Members  for  agreeing  to  this 


pr(x;edure.  It  will  facilitate  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation  immeasurably. 

We  have  provided  the  Chair  and  the 
cloakrooms  with  a  proposed  order  for 
the  remaining  amendments  to  be  con- 
sidered by  title.  In  order  to  accommo- 
date Members  who  have  office  or  com- 
mittee business,  we  will  call  to  notify 
them  when  we  are  near  their  amend- 
ments. In  addition  to  the  agreed 
amendments  en  bloc,  many  of  the  re- 
maining amendments  can  be  agreed  to 
with  perfecting  amendments  and  collo- 
quies. Others  will  not  be  offered.  We 
hope  that  those  remaining  few  which 
will  generate  opposition  could  be  re- 
solved in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
so  that  we  can  finish  consideration  of 
this  legislation  as  early  as  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Piu'suant  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maine  [Ms.  Showk]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  In  full  agree- 
ment with  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee in  offering  these  amend- 
ments en  bloc.  We  have  consulted  with 
the  sponsors  of  the  legislation.  We  are 
in  agreement  with  all  the  amendments 
that  have  been  included  in  this  en  hloc 
amendment.  It  is  done  to  expedite  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation,  and, 
therefore,  we  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  within  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  gentieman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Mica]  I  have  an  amendment  on  secondment 
at  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Soviet  abuse  of  the  U.N. 
system  is  varied  and  deep.  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sundouist]  and  I  have 
offered  legislative  proposals  that  deal  with  t*to 
aspects  of  this  abuse:  requinr>g  kickbacks  in 
salaries  from  Soviet  Secretariat  employees, 
and  preventing  tfie  provision  of  dipk>matic 
housing  arxJ  other  benefits  to  supposedly  in- 
dependent United  States  employees. 

But  at  the  heart  of  each  of  these  abuses, 
which  the  U.N.  has  been  lax  in  preventing,  lies 
a  more  fundamental  abuse  which  makes 
these  other  practices  possible.  F(x  decades 
the  U.N.  and  the  United  States  has  acqui- 
esced in  a  practice  where  the  Soviet  Union 
6ecMie&  what  Soviets  may  be  hired  at  the 
Secretariat  as  supposedly  "International  civil 
servants."  And  once  hired,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment retains  (x>ntrol  over  those  indivkluals. 
because  tf>ey  are  hired  on  fixed,  short-term 
c(xitracts,  virhich  are  renewable  only  with 
Soviet  offictal  approval.  This  practice  is  kr>own 
as  "secxxKJment,"  and  it  represents  a  blatant 
violation  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

In  an  unusual  action  last  fall,  however,  the 
U.N.  adopted  a  proposal  to  limit  secondment 
of  employees  to  less  than  half  of  any  nation's 
ruiticxials  w(xking  in  \he  Secretariat.  Just  this 
month,  the  Secretary-Ger>eral  sent  an  emmis- 
ary  to  Moscow  to  insist  that  tt)e  Soviets  begin 
adhering  to  this  practice. 

While  litis  devetopment  is  encouraging,  I 
have  seen  t(K>  much  of  the  U.N.  to  believe 
that  full  implementation  of  tf>e  restriction  of 
secondment  will  actualty  take  place  once  the 


Soviets  begin  their  effort  to  subvert  this  njle. 
For  tfiis  reason,  I  believe  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  acM  the  rec^uirement  that 
tf)e  restriction  be  fully  implemented  it  we  are 
to  restore  Vne  Kassebaum/Sokxnon  cuts,  as 
provided  in  this  legisiation. 

My  amendment  will  require  the  President  to 
determine  not  or>ly  that  ttie  consensus-based 
budget  pnxem  a  being  implemented,  but 
also  that  tfte  restriction  on  secorxlment  of  em- 
ployees is  fully  in  place.  If  these  determina- 
tions canrwt  be  made,  I  see  no  justifcation  for 
restoring  these  cuts.  If  the  U.N.  wishes  us  to 
treat  it  as  a  serious  institution,  it  must  begin 
acting  as  a  serious  institution. 

I  urge  adoption  of  rrry  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  have  a  technical 
amendment  designed  to  correct  provisions 
which  allow  benefits  for  f(xmer  spousm  of 
memt)ers  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

Our  committee  incfcjded  in  this  legislation 
important  provisions  to  expand  the  benefits 
available  to  the  former  spouses  of  Foreign 
Service  Offk^rs  who  were  divorced  prior  to 
February  IS,  1981.  These  retirement,  survivor 
arxi  health  benefits  have  been  available  to 
former  spouses  divorced  after  February  15, 
1981,  since  the  passage  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1  980.  I  am  pleased  that  this  inequi- 
ty, wfw^  will  affect  approximately  70  forrner 
spouses,  is  being  addressed. 

The  technical  amendment  I  have  offered  is 
necessary  to  provkle  coverage  for  a  very  few 
of  these  former  spouses  wtx>  have  already 
been  selected  by  Foreign  Service  Officers  as 
ber>efk:iaries  of  survrvcK  benefits.  HcMvever,  in 
these  few  instances.  Vna  t>enefit  tt)e  former 
spouse  receives  is  less  than  the  amount  pro- 
vided f(X  in  this  legislatkxi. 

This  ameridment  woukJ  correct  this  ine<^uity 
by  altowing  these  former  spcxises  to  receive  a 
small  supplemental  survivtx  benefit  so  ttiat 
ttieir  total  tjertefit  received  wouM  be  ecjual  to 
ttiat  of  all  other  former  spcxises. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  not  corv 
troversial  and  enjoys  bipartisan  suppcxt  I  urge 
its  adoptk>n. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

D  12S5 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  also  want  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica],  as  well 
as  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maine  [Ms 
Smowe],  and  certainly  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascxll]  and  others 
who  have  worked  out  the  assembling 
of  the  26  amendments  in  this  en  bloc 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Mica  conunittee 
en  bloc  amendment  has  been  cleared 
by  the  minority. 

The  en  bloc  amendment  includes  a 
large  number  of  amendments  submit- 
ted in  accordance  with  the  rule  that 
are  fully  supported  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 
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I  une  all  Members  to  nipport  the  en 
bloc  amendment. 

Three  amendments  In  the  en  bloc 
amendment  padcace  are  of  special  In- 
terest to  me— the  Broomfleld  amend- 
ment on  the  Foreign  Service  Griev- 
ance Board,  the  Broomfleld  amend- 
ment to  Improve  State  Department 
ooncresslonal  relations,  and  the 
Schroeder  amendment  to  reaffirm  ex- 
isting law  on  performance  of  congres- 
sional duties  abroad. 

These  three  amendments  In  the  en 
bloc  amendment  have  all  been  worked 
out  carefully  with  interested  Members 
and  enjoy  bipartisan  support. 

The  Broomfleld  amendment  on  the 
]^>r^gn  Service  Grievance  Board  is  an 
agreed-upon  amendment  to  section  144 
of  the  bill  worked  out  with  the  chair- 
woman of  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
Service.  Mrs.  ScHSODsa.  and  the  spon- 
sor of  section  144  in  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Mr.  Dtmaixt.  We 
wOl  support  it  all  the  way  through  the 
legislative  process. 

The  administration  would  also  like 
to  see  this  amendment  pass. 

As  reported  from  committee,  parts 
of  section  144  In  my  Judgment  would 
have  harmed  the  legitimate  persoimel 
management  interests  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Thus,  section  144  as  reported  would 
have  required  the  Secretary  to  imple- 
ment grievance  board  recommenda- 
tions even  if  the  Secretary  determined 
that  they  were  contrary  to  law.  and 
would  have  extended  the  procedures 
and  authorities  of  foreign  service 
grievance  proceedings  to  aeparation- 
for-cause  hearings. 

My  amendment  strikes  those  aspects 
of  section  144.  but  still  protects  em- 
ployee interests  in  a  manner  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  Secretary  of  State's 
ability  to  manage  his  Department  ef- 
fectively. 

As  amended  by  my  amendment,  sec- 
tion 144  would  do  three  things. 

First,  it  would  permit  granting  ten- 
ured career  status  as  relief  in  a  For- 
eign Service  grievance  proceeding 
when  appropriate. 

Second,  it  would  confirm  the  origi- 
nal intent  of  Congress  in  passing  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  that  attorneys 
fees  be  awarded  to  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  in  appropriate  circumstances  in 
a  separation-for-cause  hearing. 

Third,  it  would  make  clear  that  the 
amendments  made  by  the  section  do 
not  apply  with  respect  to  grievances 
fUed  with  the  Foreign  Service  Griev- 
ance Board  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
(uent  of  this  legislation. 

The  other  Broomfleld  amendment  in 
the  en  bloc  package  Improves  State 
Department  congressional  relations. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  would  benefit  from  the 
Improvement  of  the  congressional  re- 
lations function  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 
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Currently,  many  of  the  various  bu- 
reaus and  offices  throughout  the  De- 
partment of  State  have  their  own  per- 
sons handling  congressional  relations. 
The  multiplicity  of  congressional  rela- 
tions officers  spread  across  the  SUte 
Department  has  often  resulted  in  sev- 
eral Department  of  SUte  voices  speak- 
ing discordantly  on  foreign  policy 
Issues. 

The  Aailitant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations  is  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion imder  the  current  arrangement. 
He  has  100  percent  of  the  responsibil- 
ity—but very  little  of  the  real  author- 
ity—for dealing  with  Congress. 

My  amendment  will  clear  up  this  sit- 
uation.   

The  amendment  brings  all  congres- 
sional relations  personnel,  activities, 
and  resources  of  the  Department  of 
State  under  the  direct  supervision  and 
control  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

After  enactment  of  the  amendment, 
the  State  Department  will  have  an  in- 
dividual with  clear,  day-to-day  respon- 
sibility and  authority  for  congression- 
al relations.  Congress  will  be  able  to 
rely  upon  the  word  and  the  authority 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Congressional  Relations  as  the  official 
spokesman  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  Congress. 

I  would  note  that,  in  consolidating 
the  congressional  relations  function  at 
the  Department,  the  amendment  also 
specifically  protects  the  right  of  the 
Congress  to  receive  information,  thus 
avoiding  any  possible  misinterpreta- 
tion of  our  intent. 

The  amendment  will  put  a  senior  of- 
ficial truly  in  charge  of  SUte  Depart- 
ment congressional  relations.  Both  the 
Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
wlU  benefit. 

The  last  amendment  of  particular 
Interest  in  the  en  bloc  package  Is  the 
Schroeder  amendment  to  reaffirm  ex- 
isting law  on  performance  of  congres- 
sional duties  abroad. 

Section  207  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  currently  places  all  executive 
branch  personnel  in  a  country  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Ambassador,  as 
head  of  the  country  team. 

Section  207  does  not— and  given  the 
constitutionally  mandated  separation- 
of-powers  cannot— place  Members  of 
Congress  and  congressional  employees 
under  the  supervision  of  an  ambassa- 
dor. 

The  amendment  Is  not  legally  neces- 
sary. Nevertheless,  because  some  offi- 
cials in  the  SUte  Department  have 
claimed  the  right  to  control  congres- 
sional performance  of  official  duties 
abroad,  it  Is  appropriate  for  Congress 
to  reaffirm  existing  law  with  the 
Schroeder  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Broomfleld 
amendment  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Grievance  Board,  the  Broomfleld 
amendment  of  improving  SUte  De- 
partment congressional  relations,  and 


the  Schroeder  amendment  to  reaffirm 
existing  law  of  performance  of  con- 
gressional duties  all  enjoy  full  biparti- 
san support  and  thus  are  appropriate- 
ly included  in  the  Mica  committee  en 
bloc  amendment. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  en  bloc 
amendment. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments  and 
also  for  his  support  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
have  some  amendments  in  the  en  bloc 
group,  and  again  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentlewoman  from  Maine  as 
well  as  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
and  the  ranking  member  and  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  for 
the  outstanding  Job  they  have  done  on 
this  very  difficult  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Mica  en  bloc  amend- 
ments cootam  an  anwxJmenl  that  I  am  oWer- 
ing.  on  behatt  of  myseM  and  tt>e  genttoman 
horn  Tennessee  [Mr  Sundouist]  expands  on 
section  128  of  the  t)iM  by  requiring  the  State 
Department  to  sut>m«t  an  annual  report  on  the 
enforcement  of  that  section.  Section  128 
makes  it  illegal  for  any  person  to  reside  in  offi- 
cial dipJomatic  housing  untess  that  individusl  is 
an  accredited  member  of  the  diptomatic  mis- 
sion in  question.  As  the  report  language  on 
the  tjill  spells  out  in  plain  English:  This  section 
is  aimed  at  erKkng  the  practice  in  wtiich 
Soviet  citizens  wtKj  are  employed  by  ttw 
United  Nstions  Secretariat  as  International 
civil  servants  nevertheless  live  in  diplomatic 
housing  that  is  under  the  control  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  mission  to  ttw  United  Natwris. 

As  the  report  language  on  the  bill  makes 
dear,  this  prsctice  Is: 

Frst.  a  dear  violation  of  U.N.  rules  concern- 
ing the  status  of  interrwtional  civil  servants, 

Second,  a  flagrant  abuse  of  ttie  privileges  of 
diplomatic  immunity,  and 

Third,  a  threat  to  our  own  national  security 
interests. 

The  report  language  goes  on  to  say— and  I 
quote: 

The  committee  expects  the  Department  of 
State  to  talie  action  against  all  conditions 
made  unlawful  by  this  section. 

Wtiat  my  amerxlment  does  is  to  add  a  re- 
porting requirement  so  that  we  in  Congress 
can  see  how  the  State  Department  is  follow- 
ing through  on  the  mandate  contairwd  in  this 

bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Soviet  activities  that  vwtate 
the  U.N.  Charter  and  other  regulatioos  that 
protect  the  Integnty  of  international  civil  serv- 
ants have  been  winked  at  kx>g  enough.  Just  a 
few  days  ago.  my  colleague  from  Now  York, 
Senator  Moynihan.  made  a  most  interestirig 
observation  based  on  his  experier»ces  having 
sensed  as  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations.  He  said  it  was  his  belief  that  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  the  U.N.  bureaucracy  in  the 
Secretanat  is  so  bk>ated  is  because  of  Soviet 
infWrstion— the  United  Nstions  has  to  hire  one 
or  two  more  people  to  woi*  around  each  of 


the  KGB  agents  the  Soviets  have  managed  to 
place  within  tt)e  United  Nations  and  all  of  ttiis 
goes  on  behind  the  protection  that  is  afforded 
to  international  avH  servants.  This  Is  an  outra- 
geous practice  that  dearly  violates  the  UN 
Charter. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  his 
comments  and  for  his  contribution  in 
the  development  of  this  legislation 
and  for  his  provision  in  this  package 
as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  we  have  an  ongo- 
ing moral  obligation  to  provide  a  help- 
ing hand  to  children  in  Vietnam  who 
were  fathered  by  American  civilian 
and  military  personnel  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  By  their  very  birth- 
right, these  children  are  American  citi- 
zens and  are  commonly  called  Amera- 
sians.  It  Is  clear.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  American  people  continue  to 
accept  their  responsibility  for  these 
young  people,  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  clearly  sUted  its  willingness 
to  accept  all  Amerasian  children  and 
their  families.  Nonetheless,  coopera- 
tion from  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam  has  not  been  dependable  and 
since  January  of  last  year,  their  coop- 
eration on  processing  these  children 
for  emigration  to  the  United  SUtes 
has  been  virtually  nonexistent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Amerasian  children 
have  been  confronted  with  both  offi- 
cial and  imofflcial  discrimination  in 
Vietnam.  Reports  from  Western  Jour- 
nalists and  other  visitors  Indicate  that 
these  children  are  ineligible  for  ration 
cards,  and  many  beg  in  the  streets, 
peddle  black  market  items  or,  in  some 
cases,  prostitute  themselves  Just  to 
survive.  Their  future  in  Vietnam  has 
little  to  promise  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons including  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  allowed  to  attend  school. 

I  have  been  concerned  about  these 
children  for  many  years  and  am  eager 
to  Identify  the  most  appropriate  and 
efficient  way  to  assist  the  emigration 
of  the  children  and  their  families. 
During  consideration  of  the  fiscal  year 
1986  foreign  assistance  bUl,  I  offered 
an  amendment  asking  the  Department 
of  SUte  to  f^port  to  Congress  on  the 
quality  of  life  for  Amerasian  children 
and  the  sUtus  of  any  Initiatives  to  en- 
hance their  lives  through  adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  Icnow,  the  UJ8. 
immigration  policy  for  these  children 
has  been  addressed  in  several  legisla- 
tive initiatives.  The  most  success, 
though,  has  been  achieved  as  a  result 
of  the  declaration  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  in  September  1984  that 
the  United  SUtes  would  accept  all 
Amerasian  children  and  their  qualify- 
ing family  members  through  the  Or- 
derly Departure  Program  of  the  U.N. 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
ideally  over  the  following  3  years.  In 
the  year  following,  fiscal  year  1985.  co- 


operation by  the  Vietiuunese  officials 
and  the  progress  in  emigration  had  im- 
proved significantly,  resulting  in  the 
granting  of  3,828  Amerasian-related 
departures.  Unfortunately.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  numbers  have  declined  dra- 
matically in  the  years  following  due  to 
the  bottleneck  which  has  t>een  created 
by  the  government  in  Vietnam. 

Beginning  in  January  1986.  the  So- 
cialist Republic  of  Vietnam  imilateral- 
ly  suspended  interviews  of  those 
Amerasians  seeking  to  depart  legally 
through  the  UNHCR.  liir.  Chairman, 
in  fiscal  year  1986  only  1.524  Amera- 
sians and  their  families  were  able  to 
leave  and  in  fiscal  year  1987  through 
April,  only  186  individuals  were  al- 
lowed to  emigrate. 

Numerous  technical  meetings,  offi- 
cial requests  and  other  urgings  have 
been  made  to  encoiu-age  the  Vietnam- 
ese Government  to  resume  the  inter- 
viewing process.  In  February  of  last 
year.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  high  Govenmient  officials  in 
Hanoi.  I  raised  the  plight  of  these  chil- 
dren and  reiterated  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  openly  accept  all  Amerasian 
children. 

Last  September,  the  Vietnamese 
Oovenunent  presented  a  list  of  ap- 
proximately 1.500  individuals  whom  it 
considered  eligible,  and  in  Noveml}er. 
Vietnamese  officials  agreed  to  set  up 
technical  meetings  and  begin^coopera- 
tion.  but  no  further  progress  has  been 
made.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  offering 
this  amendment  to  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Vietiuun  should 
resume  the  interviewing  process  so 
that  those  who  wish  to  emigrate  may 
do  so  in  a  timely  matmer.  I  believe  this 
amendment,  which  is  supported  by  the 
Department  of  State,  will  again  con- 
firm the  longstanding  commitment 
which  the  United  SUtes  has  for  re- 
ceiving Amerasian  children  who  face 
severe  hardships  liecause  of  their 
American  parentage.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amerxjment  I  am  offering,  in  ttie  amerxlments 
offered  en  bloc,  clarifies  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  chief  of 
mission.  Section  207  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  provided  Vt\aX  Vne  chief  of  mission 
to  a  foreign  country  has  responsitjility  for  tfie 
direction,  coordination,  arxl  supervision  of  all 
Government  employees  in  ttiat  country.  This 
language  codified  early  ertactments  providing 
that  tt>e  Ambassador  is  responsit>le  for  all  U.S. 
Government  activities  In  the  country.  Otjvious- 
ly.  with  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agerwy,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  ar)d  Commerce,  and  rtu- 
merous  other  agencies  operating  throughout 
tfw  world,  section  207  says  ttiat  one  person  is 
responsible:  tfte  chief  of  mission. 

Unfortunately,  the  State  Department  has 
misused  this  power.  In  late  1985  and  early 
1966,  the  State  Department  relied  on  section 


207  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  to  prevent  the 
General  Accounting  Office  from  traveling  to 
Central  America  to  audit  the  $27  mHlkxi  in  hu- 
manitarian assistance  made  available  to  the 
Contras.  I  do  not  know  what  the  State  Depwt- 
ment  was  trying  to  hide.  But.  I  do  suspect  that 
the  diversion  of  funds,  ttw  private  fundraiaing. 
ttie  ripoffs  of  taxpayer  money,  the  wtK>le  un- 
seemly mess  t)eing  revealed  in  Vna  Irart- 
Contra  hearings  might  have  been  discovered 
months  earlier  had  GAG  been  allowed  to  do 
its  job. 

We  have  also  heard  of  efforts  by  the  State 
Department  to  keep  Members  of  Congresa 
and  their  staff  from  visiting  certain  countries 
and  talking  to  certain  officials  within  some 
countries. 

Clearly,  the  power  of  Vne  tihielf  of  mission  is 
supposed  to  apply  to  ottier  executive  txarKh 
agerKses.  It  was  not  intended  to  be  used  to 
prevent  Congress  from  receiving  important  itv 
formation.  It  was  not  meant  to  be  used  to  pre- 
vent GAO  from  auditing  appropriated  funda 
My  amendment  makes  dear  wtiat  our  inten- 
tion was.  The  amerxlment  merely  says  ttiat 
the  power  of  tfie  cfvef  of  mission  does  rwt 
extend  to  Members  of  Congress.  empkTyees 
of  Congress  or  emptoyees  of  tfte  General  Ac- 
counting Offkre  wtien  ttiey  are  engaged  in  the 
pertormance  of  official  duties. 

The  amendment  has  been  developed  with 
ttie  cooperation  arxi  support  of  Chairman  Fas- 
CELL,  Chairman  Mica,  Mr.  Broomfielo,  and 
Ms.  Snowe,  as  well  as  Chairman  Brooks  of 
tfie  Government  Operations  Committee.  I  t>e- 
lieve  it  is  a  wndely  supported  statement  of 
congressional  prerogative.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  woukj  like  to 
comment  tMiefly  on  ttie  amendment  offered  t>y 
tfie  gentleman  from  Mehigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
nELD]  to  sectkjn  144  of  H.R.  1777.  the  Stat* 
Department  authorization  tiill. 

Section  144,  dealing  with  the  Foreign  Serv- 
k:e  Grievance  Board,  originated  as  an  amend- 
ment I  offered  during  consideration  of  H.R. 
1777  t>y  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  amendment  was  adopted  t>y  rolh^all  vote. 

Tfie  original  section  contains  three  substan- 
tive parts.  Sut)section  (a)  reaffirms  ttie  intent 
of  Congress  tfiat  tfie  Foreign  Service  Griev- 
ance Board  fiave  tfie  autfiority  to  grant  tenure 
as  a  remedy.  This  provision  is  necessary  in 
light  of  a  recent  DC.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
dedskxi  which  hekj  that  the  Board  dkl  not 
possess  such  autfiority. 

Subsectkjn  (b)  of  my  original  amendment 
would  fiave  removed  tfie  autfiority  of  an 
agency  head  to  reject  a  recommendation  of 
tfie  Board  based  on  a  tielief  that  such  recom- 
mendation is  "contrary  to  law."  Under  current 
law,  the  Secretary  may  reject  a  Board  recom- 
mendation if  the  Secretary  believes  it  is  either 
"contrary  to  law"  or  wouM  adversely  affect 
foreign  policy  or  national  security. 

I  felt  tfiis  provision  was  necessary  because 
of  wfiat  I  perceive  to  be  an  abuse  t>y  agency 
heads  of  their  authority.  My  language  would 
have  required  the  Secretary  to  implement  the 
Board's  recomr.iendation  and  then  seek  judi- 
cial review.  It  shouW  be  noted  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  the  opportunity,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  argue  before  the  Board  that  a  proposed 
recommendation  is  "conbary  to  law." 
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TYw  Mrd  tub— cion  of  my  •mandnwnt  !• 
MwMtod  to  rMMrm  ttw  origlMl  miwM  of  Con- 
ttwl  ttw  Bovd  tmf  ttw  authority  to 
■Momoy'*  toM  in  Mparalion  tor  cmjm 

braugN  undw  dwplw  e  of  ttw  Foraign 

8«v«oo  Act.  M  R  dOM  in  •«  o«wr  grimwwo 

■MO  brousN  undw  ohMv  1 1 
Mr.  Ch^nwv  I  bdto¥0  ttwt  Motion  144  io 
to  pfotoclttw  rtgrits  of  owptoyoM 
MMra  that  Vw  Foraign  Sar^ioa  Griav- 

Bowd  hM  anough  indapandanca  to  ob- 

lactNaly  cany  oK  W  riinuiii>j—n 

WMa  I  would  vary  much  Iha  to  tM  Iha 
anira  pRMtaion  ramain  intact  I  appradata  Iha 
oflar  of  tha  rwldng  minority  mombar  to  fuNy 
•upport  two  of  tha  ttvM  tubatantiva  provi- 
■iona  m  aactlon  144.  Inalawl  of  oppoaing  tha 
antha  aacltoa  In  particular.  Mr.  Broomfielo 
hM  mada  daar  hia  inlanl  to  aupport  in  oonfor- 
anoa  tw  prowlaton  rataHng  to  tha  authority  of 
tm  Board  to  grant  tanura  m  a  ramady.  This  ia 
a  kay  p«o»Won  of  aaction  144. 

I  would  ■»  to  amphMtaa  that  I  ratpactfuRy 
(IM«M  wittt  tha  ganHaman  trom  MicNgan  ra- 
gHdtog  «m  naad  to  hnil  tw  Sacratar/a  au- 
ttwtHy  to  rajact  a  Board  racommandatton 
baaad  on  iha  baiaf  that  it  it  "contrary  to  law." 
Howavar.  in  igM  of  Iha  aftortt  of  Mr. 
Broomfielo  to  raach  an  agraamani  on  Mt 
taction.  I  do  not  obfad  to  hia  amandmanL 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  btoc  of 
Miandmantt  offarad  by  tha  gandaman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Mka)  conlaint  an  amandmant  I 
had  propoaad  which  would  plaoa  raatrictiont 
on  tha  aata  of  paraonal  proparty  ownad  by 
U.S.  Govammant  panonnai  aarving  at  our 
arabataiM  and  contultants  overseas.  The 
purpoM  o(  this  proposal  is  to  assure  that 
ttwM  ampioyaM  do  not  abuM  their  ottictai 
aialua  lor  paraonal  monatary  profit 

By  virtue  of  their  ofUdai  position,  many  Fed- 
eral employees  assigned  to  foreign  countries 
we  pamniltad  duty-tree  importation  of  their 
person^  property— mduding  big-ticket  items 
such  M  c«s.  personal  computers.  TVs 
VCR's.  and  ttarao  aquipmant  In  addition,  they 
we  often  sNowad  to  purchaM  such  items  in 
the  host  country  without  paying  the  ckittes  or 
taxm  that  would  nonnaNy  apply. 

In  many  countries,  consumer  goods  such  as 
CVS  and  TVs  are  either  not  availabie  at  all  to 
local  residents  or  are  subject  to  such  heavy 
duliM  and  taxes  ttiat  ttiey  are  very  expensive 
Thus.  American  employees  completing  tours 
Of  duty  in  such  counlrim  can  seN  their  big- 
ttcket  items  of  personal  property  kx:a«y  at  a 
huge  maritup  over  original  purchaM  price.  The 
problem  is  parlicularty  serious  in  countries 
wHh  dual  exchange  ratM.  In  theM  countriM. 
employem  seNng  their  property  at  the  unoffi- 
cial rate  in  the  open  marital  cm  convert  their 
proceeds  to  doNws  at  the  official  rate  through 
the  embassy.  This  conversion  proceu  pro- 
ducM  even  more  doNws  per  unit  of  tocal  cur- 
rency afxl  thus  even  grMter  profits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  windfall  profits  Involved  In 
such  cease  can  be  enormous.  For  example,  a 
taw  yaws  ago  an  emptoyM  of  the  Agency  for 
Intemabonal  Development  made  over  $50,000 
profit  seMng  his  car  in  an  African  country. 

The  amendment  I  am  Introducing  would  au- 
thorize the  State  Department  to  prescribe  reg- 
uMiona  ImiUng  profit  on  ttw  sale  of  personal 
property  imported  or  purcttased  locaify  tree  of 
dutlM.  taxM.  and  other  fees.  TheM  regula- 


tlona  would  apply  to  al  ampioyaM  within  the 
jurisdtotion  of  the  chief  of  mission  at  an  em- 
baaey  or  conauiala.  It  would  aleo  apply  to  con- 
tactor paraonnal  to  tha  axlani  they  an^oy  the 
sarM  duty-fTM  privilegM  m  U.S.  Qovemment 


Mr.  Ch*man.  it  is  wrong  tor  U.S.  Qovanv 
mam  eovtoyeM  to  exploit  their  official  status 
m  foreign  countriM  for  peraonal  profit  More- 
ovw.  tha  huge  windfall  profNt  involvad  in  such 
stfM  twniah  the  image  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment abroad.  The  Stale  Department  recog- 
nizM  tNa.  and  for  the  past  2  H  years  hM 
been  urging  the  admMatration  to  issue  an  ex- 
ecutive ordw  along  the  InM  o(  this  amend- 
ment The  adminiatratlon.  howavw.  hM  been 
stow  to  respond  and  tha  problem  ramaint  un- 
corrected. Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleaguM  to 
tupport  ttM  amendment 

Mra.  SCHROeOER.  Mr.  Chrtnnan.  whila  thia 
bM  WM  pendtog  in  the  CommittM  on  Foraign 
Afters,  my  eoiaagus.  Rapresentotrve  Dv- 
MAU.Y,  oonvinoad  the  oommHtM  to  adopt  leg- 
ialallva  language  whk:h  would  strengttwn  the 
protections  avtfabia  to  Foraign  Saorice  per- 
sonnel in  grievance  procaedtoga.  Mr.  Dymally 
is  on  both  the  Foraign  Affairs  CommitiM  and 
the  Civi  Service  Subcommittee— which  share 
juriadtotton  over  the  Foreign  Service  Act— and 
I  i«)preciate  his  worit  on  this  issue. 

MaxarthalMi.  I  riM  in  aupport  of  tha 
BroomfMd  amendment  to  section  144  of  the 
Stale  Department  Authorization  Act 

The  amendment  leevm  intact  tha  basic 
thrust  of  Mr.  DymallVs  language:  The  For- 
eign Sen^ica  Grievance  Board  is  explicitly  au- 
ttwrized  in  appropriate  cases  to  recommerxj 
that  an  omptoyM  be  granted  tenue.  The 
Broomfield  amendment  doM  not  c»>ange  this 
language.  The  Subcommittee  on  Qvil  Service 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Opw- 
ations  worthed  doeely  in  drafting  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1960.  Chapter  11  granted  the 
Board  a  wide  range  of  remedial  powers.  There 
was  never  any  doubt  at  least  in  my  mind,  that 
this  included  the  power  to  grant  tenure.  How- 
ever, a  court  recently  heW  that  the  Grievance 
Board  lacks  the  power  to  grant  tenure.  Mr. 
Dymally's  language  confirms  that  among  its 
other  powers,  the  Foreign  Service  Gnevance 
Board  can  recommend  that  s  wronged  For- 
eign Service  member  be  granted  tenured 
status. 

The  BroomfieW  amendment  clarifies  that  in 
the  Foreign  Seonce  Act  of  1980.  Congress  in 
tended  that  attorneys  foM  shoukj  be  awarded 
when  the  emptoyee  wins  in  separation-lor- 
cauM  casM.  just  u  when  the  emptoyee  pre- 
vails in  other  types  of  grievancaa. 

Finally,  the  BroomfieW  amendment  makes 
these  changes  applicable  only  to  grievances 
filed  with  the  Board  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill.  It  IS  simply  a  more  precise  ef- 
fective date  tt^an  ttiat  in  the  original  biH. 

I  have  enjoyed  wort<ing  with  Mr.  Dymally 
and  Mr  Broomfield  to  reach  this  compro- 
miM  language.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
the  amendment 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  riM  in  support 
of  the  an  bloe  amendn»ent  and  urge  its  adop- 

tton. 
My  amandmant  whtah  ia  part  of  the  en  bloc 

amendment  is  a  very  modest  one.  It  wouW 
ewmarii  $2  mMion  in  fiscal  year  1986  and  %2 
mWton  in  fiscal  yew  1989  for  United  States- 


Soviet  youth  exchangM  The  money  wouW 
come  out  of  the  Educational  and  Oitoral  Ex- 
chwige  Programa  of  tfw  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

Thia  ia  a  amal  amount  of  monay  for  a  grMt 
step  forwanl  m  United  States-Soviet  relations. 
Five  years  ago,  I  introduced  a  raaotolion 
called  the  United  Statea-Soviet  exchange  for 
peece  reeototton.  It  wm  a  simple  reeokibon 
that  urged  the  PraakJant  of  the  United  StatM 
to  antw  into  negotiatiorw  with  the  Soviet 
Union  with  the  awn  o«  creating  an  ongoing  ex- 
change vtovvn  for  United  StatM  and  Soviet 
youth. 

It  hM  always  been  my  hope  that  we  could 
eat  up  a  large  youth  exchange  program  that 
would  give  thouaands  of  American  youth  an 
opportunity  to  live  and  study  in  ttw  Soviet 
Unton  wid  thouaands  of  Soviet  youth  an  op- 
portunity to  live  and  study  in  our  country.  And 
I  have  always  hoped  that  the  children  of 
United  StatM  and  Soviet  leaders  wouW  be 
able  to  partk:ipate  m  such  a  program. 

In  1985.  the  President  took  the  first  major 
step  towwd  making  that  dream  a  reality^  At 
the  Geneva  summit  meeting,  the  PreskJent 
and  Secretary  Gorbachev  signed  a  new  Qao- 
eral  ExchangM  Agreement.  As  a  oonae- 
quence  of  this  agreement  scientific,  cultural, 
educattonal,  and  other  exchanges  t>etween 
the  United  StatM  and  ttie  Soviet  Union  re- 
sumed for  the  first  time  since  1979  PreskJent 
Reagan  and  the  General  Secretary  also  en- 
dorsed a  new  "people  to  people"  initiative  to 
expand  drect  contact  between  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Unton. 

A  Coordinators  Office  wm  MtaWishod 
within  the  U.S.  Informatton  Agency  in  1986  to 
oversM  implementatton  of  the  exchangm. 
The  offtoe  exists.  The  exchange  agreement 
exists.  But  there  has  been  no  money  specifi- 
cally authorized  for  youth  exchanges  between 
our  two  countnes.  This  amendment  wouW  give 
$2  milton  in  1988  and  1989  to  the  Coordina- 
tor's Offrce  lor  this  purpose. 

If  youth  exchangM  can  help  break  down 
few  and  distrxjst  between  our  two  countriM.  if 
we  can  begin  buiWir>g  corwtructive,  coopera- 
tiva  relatkjns  between  our  peoples,  then  this 
modMt  sum  will  bring  enormous  benefits.  I 
urge  support  for  the  amendment 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr  Chainnan.  I  wish  to  com- 
ment on  three  issum  dealt  with  in  the  commit- 
lees  en  btoc  amendments  to  H.R.  1777 
adopted  today. 

First  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ¥»oukJ  Hke  to  comment 
on  my  amendment  to  Mtablish  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can and  Cwibbean  Data  Base.  The  amend- 
ment directs  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  heads  of  tha  appropriate  de- 
partments and  agendM  of  the  Government 
to  uM  not  leM  than  $1.3  miMton  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  to  provtoe  for 
the  MtaWishment  of  a  Latin  American  and 
Caribbean  Data  Base.  Tt>e  amendment  also 
raisM  the  total  amount  available  for  salaries 
and  expensM  by  the  amount  necessary  to 
provtoe  for  the  data  baM. 

Increasingly,  the  security  and  prosperity  of 
our  country  are  bed  to  the  rMt  of  the  wortd. 
One  key  to  successfully  advancing  our  own 
nabonal  interMts  is  rapid  access  to  informa- 
tion on  a  host  of  subiecis.  This  is  especiaiy 
true  in  our  own  hemiaiphere.  yet  much  of  the 


informatton  wa  naad  for  adequate  analysis  is 
not  raadHy  avallabla.  Tacfmotogy  is  now  avaM- 
abla  to  cotate  and  make  available  to  hun- 
drada  of  potential  users  the  kind  of  data  baM 
wfiich  even  a  few  years  ago  wouM  have  been 
difftoult  to  eatablish  and  tremendously  expen- 


A  computerized  data  baM  on  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean,  readily  accessible  to  Gov- 
ernment agendM,  buaineM  and  industry,  the 
tchdwty  community,  and  to  the  pubMc  ganw- 
aNy  offare  immenM  potential  for  contributing 
to  sounder  decisions  in  areas  of  public  policy. 
private  invMtmant  trade,  and  finance.  It  is  my 
irttent  that  funds  made  available  by  this 
amendment  be  uaed  to  establish  such  a  data 
baM  ovw  an  initial  2-yew  period.  Aftw  that 
parted  it  would  be  my  expectatton  that  the 
date  baM  would  be  financad  through  foM 
charged  for  accoM.  It  Is  my  hope  that  during 
the  startup  period  other  agenciM  that  wouto 
benefit  from  establiahment  of  the  date  baM 
will  consklw  provMing  appropriate  financial 
aupport  from  Itieir  own  reaourcM.  The  Steto 
Depwtment  contribution,  howevw.  shouM  be 
adequate  to  crMte  the  minimum  necessary 
date  t>aM. 

It  it  my  expectetton  that  the  Latin  Amertoan 
and  Cartibean  Date  Base  will  be  established 
through  a  contractual  agreement  with  an  ap- 
propriate academe  or  other  institutton.  The 
date  base  shoukl  be  tocated  at  an  appropriate 
geogn^>hk:  site  in  the  United  StetM  with  opti- 
mum communtoattons  with  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  that  win  provtoe  for  the  most 
convenient  point  of  entry  for  timely  reception 
and  utHizatton  of  informatton,  date,  journals 
and  publtoattons  on  Latin  America  and  tfie 
Caribbean.  The  tocatton  shoukJ  also  involve  a 
strong  academk:  and  research  base  dedk»ted 
to  North-South  studiM. 

Funds  authorized  by  this  amendment  shoukj 
be  utittzed  to  devetop  an  on-line  txbltographk: 
date  base  on  Latin  America,  an  anatog  to  the 
Mtodle  East  file  now  vie«ved  and  used  as  an 
important  informatton  resource  t>y  the  Litxary 
of  CongreM,  and  otfwr  key  instituttons  and 
agenciM  concerned  with  academic  resewch 
arxl  strategic  analysis.  Ttie  Latin  American 
and  Caribbean  Date  BaM  will  be  a  compre- 
hensive. multipliaM  informatton  servtoe.  de- 
signed to  provkle  tfie  fullest  range  of  access 
for  Government  academic,  and  bustnoM 
users  to  informatton  in  print  and  tiroadcast 
media  regwdtog  Latin  America  arxj  ttie  Carib- 
bean, especially  informatkxi  tfiat  is  diffknilt  or 
impossible  to  obtain  in  a  timely  fashton  within 
the  United  StetM. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  comment 
on  my  amendment  regarding  intemattonal 
communtoations  and  informatton  poitoy.  Mr. 
Cfiairman.  my  amendment  provides  $250,000 
for  each  of  2  fiscal  years  to  the  Intemattonal 
Communnabons  and  Information  Poltoy 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Stete  to  support 
activities  to  promote  an  international  coopera- 
tive effort  to  sti'engthen  the  devetopment  of 
telecommunicattons  wound  Vne  world. 

In  part  if  not  in  wtiote,  it  is  my  expectetton 
that  theM  funds  wouW  be  used  for  U.S.  sup- 
port for  the  Centw  for  Teiecommuntoattons 
Devetopment  whoM  crMtton  ttie  United 
StetM  supported.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  U.S. 
Government  contribution  to  the  CTD  at  least 
will  be  matched  by  contributiona  from  our  own 


teiecommuntoattons  industry.  Thut  fw,  otfwr 
nattont  have  been  fw  more  genwous  than  the 
United  Stetes  in  supporting  the  centw.  The 
center  is  likely  to  play  a  key  role  in  tfie  devel- 
opment of  teiecommuntoations  In  ttie  Third 
Wortd.  It  it  importent  that  the  United  StetM  in- 
creaae  ito  role  in  tfie  centw  if  our  own  teie- 
communtoattons Induttry  is  to  have  a  major 
role  to  play  in  telecommuntoations  devetop- 
ment in  the  Third  WorW. 

What  we  are  talking  about  hwe  is  an  im- 
menM potential  future  market  for  U.S.  goods 
and  servtoes.  This  is  a  poMcy  area  wtiere 
frankly  the  U.S.  Government  and  international 
financial  Institutions  have  been  lacking.  It  is 
also  an  wea  wtiwe  our  own  industry,  grap- 
pling with  the  impact  of  deregutation.  hM  not 
been  qutok  to  seize  on  the  need  for  prompt 
actions  to  secure  a  ntofie  in  tfie  worto  market 
wfiwe  our  competitors  we  already  active. 

The  funding  in  this  amendment  is  miniscuto 
tiut  ite  potential  impact  will  be  great  on  how 
ttie  U.S.  votoe  is  heard  in  negotiation  sesstons 
reteted  to  ttie  devetopment  of  telecommunica- 
tions systems.  In  the  next  several  years, 
within  the  framework  of  the  Intemattonal  Tele- 
communtoations Unton.  there  will  be  a  numbw 
of  major  conferencM  dealing  of  issuM  of  tre- 
mendous importance  to  our  country  both  do- 
mestically and  internationally.  It  is  essential 
that  we  establish  ourselvM  m  a  leadw  in  ttie 
devetopment  effort  if  our  votoe  is  to  be  m  ef- 
fective M  possible  in  theM  negotiations. 

The  Centw  for  Telecommunications  Devel- 
opment is  a  very  small  institutton  txit  it  is  one 
dealing  with  techrK>togiM  importent  to  poltoy 
objectivM  of  tlie  highest  priority  to  the  United 
StetM:  Third  Wortd  economic  growth;  ttie  erv 
couragement  of  democracy;  and  an  increaM 
in  U.S.  exporte.  U.S.  support  for  the  Centw  for 
Telecommuntoations  Devetopment  offers  us  a 
uraque  opportunity  to  help  achieve  all  of  theM 
goals  witti  a  very  minimal  investment 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  comment  on 
the  amendment  of  Mr.  Broomfielo.  rotating 
to  improvement  of  congresstonal  rotations 
functions  of  ttie  Department  of  Stete.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Mtohigan,  my  friend  and  colleague  Mr. 
Broomfielo,  on  the  need  to  improve  rotations 
between  the  CongreM  and  the  executive 
branch  regarding  foreign  policy.  I  shwe  the 
gentieman's  concern  ovw  the  alMoo  frequent 
lack  of  effective  communtoations  between  the 
txancfies  of  Government  wtiich  has  prompted 
his  amendment  calling  for  ttie  improvement  of 
congresstonal  relations  functions  within  ttie 
Department  of  Stete. 

I  do  not  intend  to  oppoM  the  gentieman's 
amendment  but  I  do  want  to  expreM  my  seri- 
ous reservations  ovw  ttie  specifto  way  in 
whtoh  he  wouW  attempt  to  resolve  the  defi- 
dencM  in  the  way  the  Stete  Department  now 
does  Ixisiness.  The  amerxlment  requires  tf>e 
consoMdation  of  "aH  congresstonal  rotations 
functions"  in  one  offtoe.  tttat  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Stete  for  Legistative  and  Intw- 
govemmental  Fletationt.  White  that  action  cw- 
tainly  wouM  enhance  the  poww  of  that  posi- 
tion I  am  concerned  that  tt  might  actually  di- 
miniah  the  ability  of  the  Department  to  e«ec- 
ttvely  communicate  with  CongreM  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  both  branchM  of  the  Gov- 
emment  ExpertiM  on  issuM  of  concern  to 
CongreM  is  in  the  geographto  and  functional 


bureaus  and  cannot  and  thouM  not  be  repli- 
cated in  a  central  congretaional  relationa 
bureau.  Ovw  centralization  hM  ttw  potential 
to  inhibit  rathw  than  expedite  ttie  aharing  of 
information  vital  to  the  effective  uoopwation 
of  CongreM  and  the  Executive.  In  my  view  ttw 
potential  downaide  from  a  total  mandiato  of 
contix)!  ovw  ralationt  with  CongreM  fw  oul- 
weight  the  potential  benefite  and  might  furthw 
exacerbate  tenstons  between  ttte  brancfwa  o« 
Government 

In  addMton  to  my  douMs  about  tha  wiadom 
of  the  approach  embodted  in  ttie  amendment  I 
think  It  ignoTM  othw  perhaps  more  aeriout 
defecte  in  congretatonal-executtve  branch 
communtoations.  It  dOM  not  addroM  the  very 
real  problem  of  dWarent  agendM  pushing  in 
opposite  directiont  nor  dOM  it  deal  with  ttw 
crucial  lack  of  formal  insUtutiorwl  arrange- 
mente  between  the  White  Houm  and  Con- 
greM for  dealing  with  eittwr  crisM  or  ttw  on- 
going agenda  of  issuM  dealt  with  at  the  f>reai- 
dential  rathw  ttwn  ttw  departmental  level. 

It  is  my  hope  ttwt  ttw  Department  of  State 
and  ttw  Executive  wiN  respond  to  ttw  initiativ* 
of  my  friend  from  Mtotiigan  in  a  creative  and 
imaginative  fashton.  What  ttw  amendment 
really  represente  is  a  reaching  out  by  many  of 
us  in  CongreM  convinced  of  ttw  need  for  a  bi- 
partisan foreign  poltoy  and  for  bettw  commu- 
ntoation  between  ttw  brandws  of  Govam- 
mant We  want  new  kJoM  about  how  to  buld 
a  more  cooperative  ratationahip.  If  ttw  amend- 
ment prompte  a  serious  and  constoered  re- 
sporwe  by  ttw  Executive  it  wiN  have  aerved  a 
very  useful  purpoM. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BaCA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  jield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clei*  wlU 
designate  title  I. 

The  text  of  title  I  te  m  follows: 
TITLB  l—DKPARTMBNT  W  8TA  TS 
PART  A-AVTHOROATIONS  OF 
APntOPRtATIONS 
SBC  m.  AmiNtSnurmN OF rOKEICN  AFTAIKS. 

(tU  DrPLOMATTC  AND  OnootMa  Om/uttqws.— 
The  foUotDing  amounts  are  authoriged  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  Department  of  State 
under  "Administration  of  Poreiffn  AJfain" 
to  carrv  out  the  authoHtieM,  funettona, 
dutie*.  and  responnbUitiet  in  the  conduct  of 
the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States  and 
for  other  purposes  authorized  by  law  other 
than  the  diplomatic  security  program: 

(1)  Sauuues  AMD  KXPKNSJCS.—For  "Salaries 
and  Expenses".  $1,375,974,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1988  and  81.431,013.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1989. 

(2)  ACQUISmOM  AMD  MAmiXMAMCt  OF  BUILD- 

iMos  ABROAD.— For  "AcQuisition  and  Mainte- 
nance of  Buildings  Abroad",  $313,124,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1988  and  $325,949,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1989. 

(3/         RSPRESEMTATION        ALLOWAMCtS.—For 

"Representation  Allowances",  $4,460,000  fOr 
the  fiscal  year  1988  and  $4,838,000  for  the 
fiscal^ear  1989. 

(4t  EiaatatMcas  m  the  diplomatic  amd 
coMSVLAR  orncE.—For  "Emergencies  in  the 
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IMploiiiaMe  SN^  Omrator  CMftM".  MM«M« 
/or  OtM  flaeml  vmt  IMt  and  Mi«A«M  for 

Ou/Ueml  vtmr  JMA 

($i  PArmmr  ro  lav  uuaiCAM  amnrvn  m 
nnuK.—ror  "^lyMciU  to  Uu  Amtfiean  In- 
UUmlt  in  TtUwun".  MlTHtM  for  Uu  Jitcol 
wmt  t$U  mnd  M7M«M  fin  tlu  Jlaeat  ytar 
tMt. 

fbf  Datjomtnc  Sgcvmrrr  Pmoaium.—tn  ad- 
euttm  to  rnmommta  muthortMd  to  bt  «9pro- 
prtmtai  6v  taAMcHon  (aJ.  tlu  fitOowing 
mmttmmtM  mn  authoriMed  to  be  ap^npriaUd 
umdtr  "AdmtiniMtrmtkm  nf  Fonitm  AO^atn" 
fi)rJtaeulvvtt$Ua»dl$i»fi>r  the  Depart- 
memt  testate  to  emrrw  out  tke  Uplomatle  m- 

fit  *^'-«»'—  4MD  CZMMO. —^or  "SOiartet 
oatf  HzpnuM".  <MJIM«M«  fin  Ou  A»eai 
tear  i$M  amd  tili.ni.O09  fin  M«  tXaceX 
yasriMt, 

(it  Pmoncnom  or  womMKui  maeioMe  amd  or- 
rtcuLM.—Tor  "ProteMoa  of  Foreign  Hia- 
itoaa  amd  QffieMM".  $$.100,000  fi)r  theflaeal 
wear  ItU  and  #ll«ML«M  fin  the  fleeat  wear 

ion. 

ti)  ComnwrnnoMOHaM  HESKAMcm  amd  dm- 
wwLonaMT.—fxn  "CennnixrUrroriMm  Re- 
eeareh  and  Developmenf.  tO.000,000  fin  the 
AeemI  wear  l$tt  and  t$.i00.000  fin  the  fleeal 
wear  100$. 

IcJ  PmomnntoM  om  RgmoamAmmma  amd 

RMALLOCAnOMB   WlTU  MMMFKCT  TO  TH*  DlTUO- 

MATic  SMcamnr  PaotMum.— 

lit  AmoanU  appromiated  purtuant  to 
enbeeettone  fatIV  and  (bt  ihaa  not  be  avaU- 
oMe  fin  oUi4fatlon  or  expenditure  throuffti 
anw  reprogramming  of  funde  fi>r  any  pur- 
poee  other  than  the  diplomatic  eeeurity  pro- 


fit Section  iildl  of  the  StaU  Department 
Baeie  Authoritin  Act  of  19Sa  (22  U.S.C. 
iOOUdtl  $haU  not  apply  vilh  respect  to  any 
amounta  authorieed  to  be  appropriated 
under  eubeeetiona  (at fit  and  (bt. 

fdt  Rkdvctiom  iM  AonKMaATK>MK.—TKe  ag- 
gregate amounta  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  aubeection  fat  ahatl  be  reduced 
by  $10,000,000. 
SK.  HI.  unwMMAfnMAL  oanAMOAnofis  and  com- 


fat  AaaKMMMD  CoirmauTiOMS  to  Imtuima- 
•noMAL  OiKUMUATK}Ma.—The  foUowing 
amounta  are  aulhorUed  to  be  appropriated 
fin  "Contrilfution*  to  International  Organl- 
aationa"  fin  the  Department  of  State  to 
carry  out  the  authoritiea,  /unctiona.  duties, 
and  reaponailMitiea  in  the  conduct  of  the 
fineign  affaira  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  fiMoving  international  organi- 
eationa  and  fin  other  purposes  authorized 
bwlatK 

(It     VMnUD    JUnOMV    amd    AWrtUATED    AQKM- 

cate.— 

fAt  The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion. tiS.3tX000fin  the  fiscal  wear  19»8  and 
ti0,3f*,000  for  the  fiscal  wear  1009. 

fBt  The  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agencw.  $20,702,000  for  the  fiscal  wear  19$$ 
and  $il.S30.000  for  the  fiscal  wear  19$9. 

fCt  TTu  International  CivU  Aviation  Or- 
ganisation, $t,22$,0O0  for  the  fiscal  wear 
19$$  and  $0,471,000  for  the  fiscal  wear  19$9. 

(Dt  The  International  Labor  Organiea- 
tton,  $23.7Se,000  for  the  fiscal  wear  19$$  and 
$24, 700,000  for  the  fiscal  wear  1909. 

fEt  The  International  Maritime  Organiaa- 
tUnt.  $SS0.OO0  fin  the  fiscal  wear  19$$  and 
$572,000  Jfor  the  fiscal  wear  19$0. 

fFt  The  International  Telecommunication 
Union.  $4,ii4.000  fin  the  fleeal  wear  19$$ 
and  $4.39X000  fin  the  fleeal  wear  19$9. 

(at  The  United  Mationa.  $100,000,fnO  for 
the  fiscal  wear  190$  and  $104,000,000  for  the 
fleeal  wear  IttO. 


fHt  The  United  Nations  Induatrial  Devel- 
opment Organieation.  $$.$91,000  fin  the 
fiscal  wear  t$t»  and  $9,351,000  fin  the  fiscal 
wearl$$$. 

fit  The  Universal  Postal  Union,  $747,000 
for  the  fiscal  wear  19$$  and  $777,000  for  the 
fleeal  wear  19$9. 

fjt  The  World  Health  Organisation, 
$45,009,000  for  the  fiscal  wear  19$$  and 
$40.$7t000for  the  fiscal  wear  19$9. 

fKt  The  World  IntOlectual  Propertw  Orga- 
nisation, $431,000  for  the  fiscal  wear  19$$ 
and  $440,000  fin  the  fiscal  wear  1909. 

fU  The  World  Meteorological  Oryantea- 
tion.  $3,751,000  fin  the  fleeal  wear  19$$  and 
$$,$01,000  for  the  fiscal  wear  1909. 

fit  CoMnuBunoMS  roe  mrat-AMMtucAM  ox- 

OAMlXATIOMa.— 

fAt  The  Inter-American  Indian  Institute, 
$104,000  for  tlu  fiscal  year  19$$  and 
$100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  19$9. 

fBt  The  Inter-American  InstituU  for  Coop- 
eration on  Agriculture.  $12,409,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  19$$  and  $12,905,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  19$9. 

fCt  The  Organisation  of  American  States, 
$41,033,000  for  the  fiscal  year  19$$  and 
$43,304,000  fbr  the  fiscal  year  19$9. 

fDt  The  Pan  American  Health  Organisa- 
tion. $32,091,000  for  the  fiscal  year  19$$  and 
$3X999.000  for  the  fiscal  year  19$9. 

fEt  The  Pan  American  Institute  of  Qeogra- 
phw  and  History.  $331,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
19$$  and  $344,000  for  the  fiscal  year  19$9. 

(F)  The  Pan  American  Railway  Congress 
Association,  $25,000  for  the  fiscal  wear  19$$ 
and  $20,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1939. 

(31  CotmuavnoMa  ron  mmokjmai.  omoamiza- 

TTOW.— 

(At  The  Colombo  Plan  Council  for  Techni- 
cal Cooperation,  $9,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
19$$  and  $9,300  for  the  fiscal  year  1989. 

(Bt  The  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  $500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  19$$  and  $520,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  19$9. 

fC)  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisa- 
tion. $22,102,000  for  ttie  fiscal  year  19$t  and 
$i2.9$0.000  for  the  fiscal  year  19$9. 

fDt  The  Organiiation  for  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  Development.  $27,744,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  19$$  and  $28,854,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  19$9. 

fEt  The  South  Pacific  Commission, 
$513,000  for  the  fiscal  year  19$$  and 
$534,000  for  the  fiscal  year  19$9. 

(41  COMTntBtfTTOMS  fOM  OTMSK  IMTKHMATIOM- 

AL  OKaAMitATTOMa.—For  "Contritrutions  for 
Other  International  Organizations". 
$$.102,000  for  the  fiscal  wear  1988  and 
$$.420,000  for  Die  fiscal  year  19$9. 

(bt  COMTRIBVTtOMS  TO  iNTeRMATIOMAL  PMACM- 

KMKPiMO  AcnvmES.— There  is  auOiorised  to 
be  appropriated  for  "Contributions  to  Inter- 
national Peacekeeping  Activities". 
$29,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  19$$  and 
$30,570,000  for  the  fiscal  wear  19$9  for  the 
Department  of  State  to  carry  out  the  au- 
thorities, functions,  duties,  and  responsibil- 
ities in  tlu  conduct  of  tlu  foreign  affair*  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  interna- 
tional peacekeeping  activities  and  for  other 
purposes  authorized  by  law. 

fCt    iMTKIlMATtOMAL    COSnUKMCKS   AMD    COM- 

nMOMMCiMa.— There  is  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  "IntematUmcU  Conferences 
and  Contingencies".  $5,400,000  for  the  fiscal 
wear  19$$  and  $5,978,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1989  for  the  Department  of  State  to  carry 
out  the  auttioHtiet.  functions,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  in  the  conduct  of  ttu  foreign 
affairs  with  respect  to  international  confer- 
ences and  contingencies  and  for  other  pur- 
poses authorized  by  low. 


SKC  MK  mrtMMATfOMAL  conmiagtoMS. 

The  following  amounts  are  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  under  "International  Com- 
miaaions"  for  the  Department  of  StaU  to 
carry  out  the  authorities,  functions,  duties, 
and  responsitfilities  in  tlu  conduct  of  the 
foreign  affairs  of  ttu  United  States  and  for 
other  purposes  auttiorised  ^|r  law: 

fl)  Imtxmmahomal  eauMDAMr  amd  wattk 
cxutmssiOM.  imnxD  states  amd  Mexico.— For 
"International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission. United  States  and  Mexico", 
$14,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  19$$  and 
$15.it$,000  fbr  the  fiscal  wear  1909. 

fit    IMTUMATIOMAL    BOOMDAMY    COMMiaUOM, 

UMTTWD  enTta  amd  camaoa  —For  "Interna- 
tional Boundary  Commission,  United  States 
and  Canada".  $721,000  for  tlu  fiscal  year 
19$$  and  $750,000  for  the  fiscal  wear  19$9. 

fit    IMTKMMATJOMAL   JOIMT  COmtoatOM.—For 

"International  Joint  Commission". 
$$.979,000  for  the  fiscal  wear  19$$  and 
$3,090,000  for  the  fiscal  wear  19$9. 

f4t  IMTWBMATIOMAL  nSMKBlES  COMMtSSIOMB.— 

For  "International  Fisheries  Commissions", 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal   wear  19$$  and 
$11,232,000  for  the  fiscal  wear  19$9. 
SMC  /M  OnU  PHOCMAia. 

The  following  amounts  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  tlu  Department  of  State 
to  carry  out  the  autliorities,  functions, 
duties,  and  responsibilities  in  the  conduct  of 
the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States  and 
for  other  purposes  authorized  by  law: 

(It    UMrrSD    STATES    BILATERAL    SCIEMCE   AMD 

TECHMOLOOY  AaREEMEMTS.—For  "United 
States  Bilateral  Science  and  Technology 
AgreemenU",  $1,900,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1988  and  $1,978,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1989. 

(2t     SOYtKT-EAST    EUBOPEAM    RESMAMCM    AMD 

TRAiMtMO.-For  "Soviet-East  European  Re- 
search and  Training".  $4,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1988  atid  $4. 784.000  for  the  fiscal 
wear  1989. 

fSt    MtOBATlOM  AMD    KETVOtM   ASSISTAMC*.— 

For  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance", 
$330,750,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$349,320,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1939. 

SEC  ItL  KAUIAUa  POM  HMMAHON  AND  MEnCKS 
ASaiSTANCE  rVMDB. 

Of  amounts  autltorized  to  6e  appropriated 
for  "Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance"  by 
section  104(51- 

(1)  $28,300,000  for  the  fUcal  year  1988  and 
$28,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1989  shall  be 
available  only  for  assistance  for  East  Asian 
refugees,  of  which  $1,300,000  for  ttu  fiscal 
year  1988  and  $1,300,000  for  tlu  fiscal  year 
19$9  shall  be  available  to  combat  piracy  In 
the  Oulf  of  Thailand,  for  assUtance  to  vic- 
tims of  such  piracy,  to  promote  the  rescue  of 
refugees  in  distress  at  sea  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  to  MtrengtIun  protection  measures  fin 
Indochinese  boat  refugees; 

(2)  $61,000,000  for  tlu  fiscal  year  19$$  and 
$61,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1989  thall  be 
avaiUMe  only  for  assistance  for  African  ref- 
ugees: 

(31  $89,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$$9,200,000  for  tlu  fiscal  year  1989  shall  be 
available  only  for  assistance  for  Near  East 
refugees; 

(4)  $15,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$15,500,000  for  tlu  fiscal  year  1989  shall  be 
available  only  for  assistance  for  Latin 
American  refugees; 

(5)  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  19$$  and 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1989  shaU  be 
available  only  for  assistance  for  refugees  re- 
settling in  Israel;  and 

f6)  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  19$$  and 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  19$9  shall  be 
availabU  only  for  the  United  Nations  High 


Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  other  inter- 
national relief  organizations  for  the  protec- 
tion of,  and  improvements  in  educatioruil, 
nutritional,  and  medical  aaaiatance  for.  the 
Indochineae  refugees  in  Thailand. 

PART  B—OEPARTHENT  OF  STA  TE 
SEC  HI.  Noun  A  riANTK  AS8MMBL  Y. 

Section  2  of  the  joint  resolution  entitled 
"Joint  Resolution  to  authorize  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  parliamentary 
confereruxs  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganisation" approved  July  11,  1950  f22 
U.S.C.  192$bl,  U  amended— 

fit  by  striking  out  "$50,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$75,000";  and 

f2t  by  striking  out  "$25,000"  the  first  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$50,000". 

SEC  IMS.  KEGIONAL  AND  FVNCTWNAL  BUMEAV8  OF 
TME  DEPAKTMENT  OF  STA  TE. 

Within  8  months  after  the  date  of  eiutct- 
ment  of  this  Act,  tlu  Comptroller  Oerural  of 
the  United  Stales  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  a  study  of  the 
organization  of  the  regional  and  functional 
tntreaus  of  the  Department  of  State.  The 
study  shall— 

(It  examine  the  adequacy  of  the  regioruil 
and  functional  bureaiu  of  the  Department 
of  state  in  meeting  the  foreign  policy  rueds 
and  objectives  of  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  examine  the  interrelationship  of  the 
functional  and  regional  bureaus. 
The  Comptroller  Oerural 'Shall  make  such 
recommendations  as  the  Comptroller  Gerur- 
al  determines  reasonable  for  improving  the 
organizatiorMl  structure  of  the  Department 
Of  State  in  order  to  meet  the  foreign  policy 
needs  and  objectives  of  the  United  States. 

SEC  lU.  MEPMOGHAMtllNG  OF  FVNDS  AmtOMU- 
ATED  FOR  THE  DEFAKTHENT  OF 
STATE 

Section  34  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
AuthoHties  Act  of  1956  f22  U.S.C.  2708t  U 
amended— 
(I)  by  inserting  "(at"  after  "Sec.  34.";  and 
fit  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing: 
"fbt  Funds  appropriated  for  ttu  Depart- 
ment of  State  may  not  be  available  for  obli- 
gation or  expenditure  through  any  repro- 
gramming    described     in     subsection     (at 
during  tlu  period  which  is  tlu  last  15  days 
in  to/iicA  such  funds  are  available  unless 
notice   of  such    reprogramming    is    made 
before  such  period  ". 

SEC  lU.  FA  Y  UVEL  OF  AMBASSADOKS  A  T  LARGE 

(a)  JlmEMDMCMT  TO  TITLE  5.— Effective  Octo- 
ber 1,  1987,  chapUr  53  of  titU  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

fit  in  section  5313,  by  striking  out  "Am- 
bassadors at  Large. ";  and 

f2t  in  section  5315,  by  inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  "Ambassadors  at  Large. ". 

fbt  ErTECTtvE  Date  amd  LnoTATroM.—The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  fat  shall 
take  effect  October  1,  1987.  and  shall  not 
apply  to  the  salary  of  any  individual  serv- 
ing as  an  Ambassador  at  Large  on  that  date 
during  the  period  such  individual  continues 
to  serve  in  that  position. 

SEC  lU.  SERYINC  VMITED  STATES  FMODVCED  FOOD 
AMD  BEVERAGES  AT  OFFICIAL  FVNC- 
nONS  OF  VNITED  STATES  DtPLOMATIC 
MISSIONS. 

The  Congress  reaffirms  the  reguirement  of 
section  905  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  f22  U.S.C.  4005/  that  when  food  or  bev- 
erages are  served  at  United  States  diplomat- 
ic functions,  the  food  or  Inverages  (such  as 
wine  and  champagne)  served  should,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  be  products  of  agricultur- 


al  commodities   produced   in    the    United 
Stales. 

SEC  lit.  EEHVIEEMENTS  APPUCAELE  TO  VNCONDI- 
THtNAL  GIFTS  ACCEPTED  BY  TEE  SEC- 
EETAEY  OF  STATE 

The  last  sentence  of  section  25fbt  of  the 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956  (22  U.S.C.  2697(b))  U  amended  by  in- 
serting "subject  to  tlu  sarru  conditions  that 
apply  to  appropriations  for  such  operatiotu 
or  functions  and"  after  "functions." 

SEC  ItT.  mnOMATK  OECVEITY  OFTKEE  OF  A  MP- 
LOMATK  mUSION. 

fa)  RESFOMSiBajTJMS.— Title  II  of  the  Diplo- 
matic SecuHty  Act  (22  U.S.C.  4821)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
follovHng: 

•VEC  IM.  DIPLOMATIC  SECVEITY  OFFICER  OF  A  DIP- 
LOMATK  MISSION. 

"The  diplomatic  secuHtw  officer  of  a  diplo- 
matic mission  shall— 

"(1)  as  a  member  of  the  Country  Team  of 
that  mission,  report  directly  to  the  deputy 
chief  of  mission  who  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  overall  efficiency  report  of  that  officer 

"(2)  head  the  emergency  action  committee 
of  that  mission  if  designated  by  tlu  chief  of 
mission  as  the  representative  of  the  chief  of 
mission  or  the  deputy  Oiief  Of  mission; 

"(3t  submit  monthly  a  written  report  to 
the  chief  of  mission  on  the  status,  problems, 
and  successes  of  the  security  program;  and 

"(41  be  responsible  for  the  supervision  of 
all  diplomatic ,  security  personnel  of  that 
mission. ". 

(b)  COMFOimtMO  AMEMDMEMT.—The  tobU  Of 

contents  in  section  2  of  the  Omnibus  Diplo- 
matic Security  and  Antiterrorism  Act  of 
1936  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  203  the  foUounng: 
"Sec  204.  Diplomatic  SecuHty  Officer  of  a 
diplomatic  mission. ". 

SEC  Its.  UMITATION  ON  THE  ttSE  OF  A  FOREIGN 
MISSION  IN  A  MANNER  INCOMPATIBLE 
WITH  ITS  STATUS  AS  A  FOREIGN  MIS- 
SION. 

fat  Amendmemt  to  Foreion  Missions  Act.— 
The  State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act 
of  1950  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
title  II  (22  U.S.C.  4301  et  seg.;  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Foreign  Missions  AcV't  the 
following: 

'SEC  IIS.  USE  OF  FOREIGN  MISSION  IN  A  MANNER 
INCOMPATIBLE  WITH  ITS  STATVS  AS  A 
FOREIGN  MISSION. 
"(at  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  LIMITATION  OM  CTJI- 

TAiM  Uses.— A  foreign  mission  may  not  allow 
an  unaffiliated  alien  the  use  of  any  premise 
of  that  foreign  mission  u)hich  is  inviolable 
under  United  States  law  (including  any 
treaty t  for  any  purpose  which  is  incompati- 
ble with  its  status  as  a  foreign  mission,  in- 
cluding use  as  a  residence. 

"fbt  Tempohary  LoDOiMO.-For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'residence' 
does  not  include  such  temporary  lodging  as 
may  be  permitted  under  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Waiver.— The  Secretary  may  waive 
subsection  fa)  with  respect  to  all  foreign 
missioru  of  a  country  (and  may  revoke  such 
a  waiver)  30  days  after  providing  written 
notification  of  such  a  waiver,  together  with 
tlu  reasons  for  such  u>aiver  (or  revocation  of 
such  a  u>aiver),  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate. 

"fdt  DEFiMrnoMS.—For  the  purposes  of  thU 
section— 

"(1)  the  term  'foreign  mission'  includes 
any  international  organization  as  defined 
in  section  209(b);  and 


"(2t  the  term  "unaffiliated  alien'  means, 
with  reaped  to  a  foreign  country,  an  dUen 
toho— 

"fAt  U  admitted  to  the  United  Statea  aa  a 
nonimmigrant,  and 

"(B)  is  ru>t  a  member,  or  a  familw  member 
of  a  member,  of  a  foreign  mission  of  that 
foreign  country. ". 

fbt  EmcTtVE  DATE.—fl)  Except  as  provid- 
ed in  paragraph  (2).  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shaU  apply  to  any  foreign 
mission  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
QfthUAct 

fitfAt  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
fat  ShaU  am>lv  beginning  6  months  after  the 
daU  of  enactment  of  thU  Act  with  respect  to 
any  nonimmigrant  alien  who  is  using  a  for- 
eign mission  as  a  residence  or  a  place  of 
bveiruss  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act 

fB)  The  Secretary  of  StaU  may  detoy  the 
effective  daU  provided  for  in  subparagraph 
(A)  for  not  more  than  6  months  with  respect 
to  any  nonimmigrant  alien  if  the  Secretary 
finds  that  a  hardship  to  that  alien  would 
result  from  the  implementation  of  subsec- 
tion (at. 

SEC  Its.  ALLOCATION  OF  SEARED  COSTS  AT  MM- 
SIONS  ABROAD 

In  order  to  provide  for  full  reimbursement 
of  shared  administrative  cosU  at  United 
States  missions  abroad,  the  Secretary  of 
StaU  shall  review,  and  revise  if  neeeaaarw. 
the  allocation  procedures  under  which  agen- 
cies reimburse  the  Department  of  StaU  fin 
shared  adminUtrative  cosU  at  United  States 
missioru  abroad  Within  3  months  after  the 
daU  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  StaU  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relatioru  of  the  SenaU  on  such  review 
and  any  revision. 

SEC  lie  OFFICIAL  RESIOEItCE  FOR  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  STATE 

(a)  IM  aEMERAL.—The  StaU  Department 
Basic  AuthoHties  Act  of  1956  U  amended— 

fit  by  redesignaHng  section  41  as  section 
42;  and 

f2t  by  adding  immediatelw  after  section  40 
the  following  new  section: 

"SEC  41.  OFFICIAL  RESIDENCE 

"(at  Oemeral  AtfTHtMUTY.—The  Depart- 
ment of  StaU  may  acquire  by  purOtaae  or 
gift,  a  »i««aftle  permanent  retidenee  rtlthin 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  for  the  Secretarp 
of  StaU.  The  Department  shall  not  use  anw 
appropHaUd  funds  to  finance  such  acguiai- 
tion,  but  instead  shaU  make  use  of  funds 
and  other  propertw  obtained  pursuant  to 
section  25  of  the  StaU  Department  Basic  Au- 
thoHties Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2697).  To  the 
extent  funds  are  provided  in  advarux  in  ap- 
propriation Acts,  the  Department  maw 
insure  thU  residence  and  iU  rOated  real  and 
personal  property.  In  canying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  Department  may 
use  the  authoHties  contained  in  section 
208(d)  (22  U.S.C.  430S(d)t. 

"fb)  Advice  to  CoMOitBS8.—The  Depart- 
ment shaU  periodicaUy  advise  Congreaa  on 
activities  undertaken  pursuant  to  thU  sec- 
tion." 

(bt  Refeal.— Section  130  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Years  1900 
and  19$7  fPtMic  Law  99-93;  22  U.S.C.  2697 
noUtis  repealed 

(c)  AmjcATTOM.—The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shaU  apply  with  respect  to 
any  Secretary  of  StaU  appointed  after  the 
daU  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
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tti.  AMiVAi  cotwnr 


(m/  ilcQoauMCMr  or  Ammval  Rmtokt  oh 
YtaJKMUur.— 71k«  S«cr«terr  Q^  State  •AoO 
trmiumU  to  th$  Sp0aktr  of  the  Homat  nf  Kep- 
nttnUMvu  mnd  the  CommUtm  on  Fonion 
tUlmtloma  of  the  SmuUa,  bv  Mutch  SI  of  each 
pemr.  «  /M  and  eompiete  report,  which  tnoy 
be  port  of  the  anmiMi  report  on  globml  pat- 
tema  of  intemeMommt  terroriswt.  prepared 
with  aeeitiance  from  the  Ambaitador-at- 
Larpe  tor  Owmter-DniUftom.  yrovMinff  4e- 
taiOaA  aaeeeemenU  with  reepeet  to  mcA  for- 
eicncountrp— 

(1)  tn  which  act*  of  Urroriem  occurred 
wMeh  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretar% 
of  major  itimifteance: 

(if  about  which  the  Congreu  woe  notified 
duHna  the  preceding  five  weara  purenant  to 
tecHon  Hi)  of  the  Kxpori  AdminUtraUon 
Act  of  1979:  or 

13)  wMeh  the  Seeretarn  determine*  thonld 
be  the  ttOdeet  ofneh  report 

(b)  PmoneioMi  To  Be  Irnxvou)  m 
Jtarosr.— TV  report  required  under  eubeec- 
tlon  (a)  ahould  to  the  extent  feaeibU  include 
(but  not  be  limited  to)— 

ft)  major  antUerroritm  etforia  undertaken 
5v  «acA  coimffy  loMcA  it  the  eubjecl  of  mc/t 
report,  including  airport  and  other  travel  $e- 
euritp  and  training  of  aeeurUw  force*  iex- 
ttedHimg  effort*  related  to  aetivitie*  under 
the  authoritie*  Heted  in  tectum 
4tl<Vt4)<viV  of  the  foreign  AeiUtance  Act 
QftHl): 

(2)  the  reeponae  of  the  fdicial  tpalem  of 
eaeft  country  which  it  the  tubject  of  *uch 
report  with  reepeet  to  matter*  rHating  to 
terrxfriem^ 

iS)  failure*  to  extradite  terroriet*  purtuant 
tovaUd  reguetta: 

(4)  tuppori.  if  any,  for  intematiortal  ler- 
roritm  by  coefk  country  which  it  the  tubject 
of  tuA  report,  in^wding  (but  not  limited 
toJ- 

(A)  political  and  financial  lupport; 

(B)  diplomatic  tuppori  through  dipUmuU- 
ic  recognition  and  uae  of  the  diplomatic 
P€tuA;  and 

(C)  providing  tanctuary  to  terroriitt  or 
terrorttt  groupt;  and 

(SI  the  potitiont  (including  voting 
recordt)  of  each  country  which  it  the  tubfect 
Oftuch  report  in  the  Oeneral  Ataembty  of  the 
United  Nationt  or  other  international 
bodiet  on  matter*  relating  to  terroTitm. 

(c)  CLtaatncATioM  or  RxfORT.—The  report 
required  under  tubtection  (a)  ihaU,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  be  submitted  in  an  un- 
daatified  form,  and  may  be  accompanied  by 
a  clattified  appendix. 

(d)  DtrmmoMa.—At  uted  in  thit  tection— 
11)    the    term    "international    terroritm" 

meant  terroritm  inv<Uxjino  citizent  or  Ote 
territory  of  more  than  1  country;  and 

(2>  the  term  "terroritm."  meant  premedi- 
tated, politically  motivated  violence  perpe- 
trated againtt  noncomlHitant  targett  by  tub- 
national  groupt  or  clandettine  agentt. 

SMC  Iti.  l/KCLVatOH  or  COAMCIVK  ronUkTHtN  CON- 

TPOL     mroamAnoN    in    amkval 
mmAN  Miewn  mmtokt. 

The  Foreign  Attittance  Act  of  1941  it 
amended— 

(1)  in  lection  114(d)(1)  (22  V.S.C. 
21Sln(d)(l)),  by  inaerting  ",  and  coercion  in 
population  control,  including  coerced  abor- 
tion" after  "tut>tection  (a)";  and 

(2)  in  tection  SOZBIb)  (22  V.S.C.  2304(b)). 
big  inaerting  "and  practicet  regarding  coer- 
cion in  population  control,  including  co- 
erced abortion."  l>efore  "in  each  country 
propoaed". 


JVC  Ita.  COfKEMHINC  ASYLVm  FOd  CVBAM  fOLin- 

CAL  nuaoHKMa. 

Not  mora  than  44  daya  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thia  Act,  the  Secretary  of  StaU 
ahaU  aubmit  a  report  to  the  Congreaa  con- 
cerning current  United  Statea  polieiea  re- 
garding the  granting  of  mtry  vlaaa  and  po- 
litteal  aai^um  to  former  and  current  potiti- 
col  prlaonert  in  Cuba.  The  report  thai!  tpeci- 
fy  the  United  Statet  poiiey  with  reaped  to 
the  approximately  ISOC  former  political 
pritonen  who  were  regittered  with  the 
United  Statet  Interetta  Section  in  Havana 
in  1940,  moat  of  whom  have  not  yet  entered 
the  United  Statet. 

etc  itt.  AsauTA/fr  agcPKTAitr  or  atAn  ran 
aovrm  asiam  awtaipa 

(al  BMTAMLauaatfr  or  Poarmxn.— There  it 
etlablithed  in  the  Department  of  StaU  the 
poeltion  of  Ateiatant  Secretary  of  State  for 
South  Aaian  Affair*,  which  U  in  addition  to 
the  poeitiont  provided  under  the  fir*t  tec- 
tion of  the  Act  of  May  24,  1949  (22  U.S.C. 
2452). 

(b)  ArroiHTiauiT.-The  Ataiatant  Secretary 
ahall  be  appointed  by  the  Preaident,  by  and 
with  the  adtrice  and  conaent  of  the  Senate. 

(e)  RMsrojatatunts.—The  Attittant  Secre- 
tary shall  have  retpontibUity  within  the  De- 
partment of  State  with  retpect  to  India, 
Pakittan,  Bangladeth,  Sri  Lanka,  Nepal, 
Bhutati,  Afghanietan.  and  Maldive*. 

(d)  FvMDmo.— 

(1)  For  each  of  the  fiaeal  yean  1948  and 
1949,  the  Preaident  *)iall  tranafer  up  to 
tl.lSO.OOO  of  the  fund*  de*cribed  in  para- 
graph (2)  to  the  "SALAtuxa  AMD  KxrxMsxs"  ac- 
count of  the  Department  of  State,  and  shall 
u*e  thoee  fund*  for  expenaea  incurred  in  car- 
rying out  this  section. 

(2)  The  fund*  to  be  tranaferred  purtuant  to 
paragratii  (1)  are  any  fund*  made  available 
for  flecal  year*  1948  and  1989  to  carry  out 
chapter  1  of  part  1  of  the  Foreign  A**i*tance 
Act  of  1941  (relating  to  development  a**i*t- 
ance)  and  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  that  Act 
(relating  to  the  economic  support  fund) 
which  are  allocated  for  Asia  and  Near  East 
Regional  Program*  (excluding  program*  for 
the  Near  Ea*t). 

(3)  None  of  the  fund*  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  thi*  Act  may  be  u*ed  to  carry 
out  thi*  section. 

(e)  ConroRMifta  Amxhdhemt.— 

(1)  PosmoMs  AT  exKcvnvK  lmvkl  iv.— Sec- 
tion S31S  of  titU  S.  United  StaUs  Code,  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  ttaragraph: 

"As*i*tant  Secretary  for  South  Atian  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State. ". 

(2)  SrrwcTJVx  date.— The  amendment  made 
fry  paragraph  (1)  *hall  take  effect  on  Octot>er 
1,  1947. 

SIC  iji  comrvnaATioN  pok  ckktain  state  ok- 

rAKTtlMMT  omCIALS. 

(a)  Pay  LKVKLS.—The  State  Department 
Basic  Authoritie*  Act  of  1954  (22  U.S.C.  2449 
et  *eq.)  i*  amended— 

(1)  in  *ection  35(b)  by  ineeHing  after  the 
eecond  sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  Coordinator  shall  be  compensated  at 
the  annual  rate  of  pay  for  positions  author- 
ixed  by  section  5315  oj  titU  5,  United  StaUs 
Code.". 

(2)  in  section  203(a)  by  ineeHing  at  the 
end  "The  Director  shall  be  compensated  at 
the  annual  rale  of  pay  for  positions  author- 
ized by  section  5315  of  titU  5,  United  States 
Code.". 

(b)  Errtcnvt  DATt.—The  amendment* 
made  by  subsection  (aJ  ahall  take  effect  Oc- 
tober 1.  1947. 


ate  laa  cotmucrs  roM  rvmuc  omomAcr  ac- 
mrma. 

During  fiaeal  year*  1988  and  1989,  a  con- 
tract related  to  advocacy  and  policy  poai- 
tiona  may  be  entered  into  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  Office  of  Public  Diptomacy.  or  the  Office 
of  the  Coordinator  for  Public  Diplomacy  for 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean,  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  only  if  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relation*  of  the  Senate  are  notified  IS 
days  in  advance  of  the  proposed  contract 

PART  C— FOREIGN  SBRVICS 
age  HI.  vrrtnaioN  or  umnwo  AproiNnvfn. 

Section  309  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  (22  U.S.C.  3949)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  311(a)"  and  in- 
aerting in  lieu  thereof  "tubaection  (b)"; 

(2)  by  inaerting  "(a)"  after  "LbrnUtd  Arpetmt- 
mttntt. — ";  and 

<3i  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  A  limited  appointment  may  be  ex- 
tended for  continued  service— 

"(1)  (u  a  consular  agent: 

"(2)  in  accontance  with  section  311(a): 

"(3)  a*  a  career  candidate,  if  continued 
*ervice  i*  determined  appropriate  to  remedy 
a  matter  that  would  be  coffnizabU  a*  a 
grievance  under  chapter  11;  and 

"(4)  a*  a  career  employee  in  another  Fed- 
eral personnel  system  serving  in  a  Foreign 
Service  position  on  detail  from  another 
agency." 

age  I4X.  BKNtrrra  ro»  cuttain  roMma  srovaga 
or  maiBdKS  or  tpk  roREKN  atitv. 

KK 

(a)  In  Oxhuul.— Subchapter  I  of  Chapter  8 
Of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C. 
3901  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  inaerting  after 
section  829  (22  U.S.C.  4049)  the  following: 
'age  (M  ggnggmgrrr  ae.iisrrrs  roK  cektais 
rommgK  arovaga. 

"(a)  Any  individual  who  wa*  a  former 
spouse  of  a  participant  or  former  partici- 
pant on  February  H.  1981,  shall  be  entitled. 
to  the  extent  of  available  appropriation*, 
and  except  to  the  extent  such  former  apouae 
i*  di*qualified  under  *ut>*ection  (b).  to  bene- 
fUa— 

"(1)  if  married  to  the  participant  through- 
out the  creditable  *ervice  of  the  participant, 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  t>enefiU  of  the  par- 
ticipant; or 

"(2)  if  not  married  to  the  participant 
throughout  such  creditatOe  service,  equal  to 
that  former  spouse's  pro  rata  share  of  SO  per- 
cent of  such  benefits. 

"(b)  A  former  spouse  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  benefits  under  this  section  if— 

"(1)  the  former  spouse  remarries  before  age 
55;  or 

"(2)  the  former  apouae  was  not  married  to 
the  participant  at  least  10  year*  during  serv- 
ice of  the  jyarticipant  which  is  creditable 
under  this  chapter  with  at  least  S  years  oc- 
curring while  Die  participant  was  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Service. 

"(c)(1)  The  entitlement  of  a  former  spouse 
to  benefits  under  this  section— 

"(A)  shall  commence  on  the  later  of— 

"(i)  the  day  the  participant  upon  whose 
service  the  benefits  are  baaed  become*  enti- 
tled to  t>enefits  under  this  chapter  or 

"(ii)  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which 
the  divorce  or  annulment  involved  t>ecomes 
final:  and 

"(B)  shall  terminate  on  the  earlier  of— 

"(i)  the  last  day  of  the  month  before  the 
former  *pou*e  die*  or  remarries  ttefore  55 
years  of  age:  or 

"(ii)  the  daU  the  benefit*  of  the  partici- 
pant terminatea. 


"(2)  Notwlthatanding  paragraph  (1),  in 
the  caae  of  any  former  apouae  of  a  diaabUity 
annuitant— 

"(A)  the  bertefita  of  the  former  apouae  ahall 
commence  on  the  daU  the  partleipant 
would  qualify  on  the  baaia  ofhiaorher  cred- 
itabU  service  for  benefiU  under  this  Oiapter 
(other  than  a  diaabUity  annuity)  or  the  daU 
the  diaabUity  annuity  begiru,  whichever  is 
later,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  benefits  of  the  former 
spouse  shall  be  calculated  on  the  ba*i*  of 
benefit*  for  u>hich  the  participant  would 
otherwise  ao  qualify. 

"(3)  Benefit*  under  thi*  *ection  *hall  be 
treated  ttu  tame  a*  an  annuity  under  *ec- 
tUm  814(a)(7)  for  purpoee*  of  *ection  804(h) 
or  any  comparable  prxniaion  of  law. 

"(4)(A)  BenefiU  under  thU  *ection  *haU 
not  be  payable  unle**  appropriate  written 
application  i*  provided  to  the  Secretary, 
complete  tcith  any  supjtorting  documenta- 
tion which  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
require,  within  30  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  thU  section.  The  Secretary  may 
waive  the  30-month  application  requirement 
under  this  subparagraph  in  any  case  in 
u^ich  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  cir- 
cumatances  so  warrant 

"(B)  Upon  approval  of  an  applieation  pro- 
vided under  subparagraph  (A),  the  appropri- 
ate benefiU  shaU  be  payable  to  the  former 
spouse  vHth  respect  to  all  periods  before 
such  approval  during  which  the  former 
spouse  was  entitled  to  such  t>enefits  under 
this  section,  but  in  no  event  shall  benefit*  be 
payable  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  period  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
aectioTL 

"(d)  For  the  purpoae*  of  thia  section,  the 
term  'benefits '  meana— 

"(1)  with  retpect  to  a  participant  or 
former  participant  subject  to  thit  lulKhap- 
ter,  the  annuity  of  the  participant  or  former 
participant:  and 

"(2)  with  retpect  to  a  participant  or 
former  participant  tubiect  to  tubchapter  II, 
the  benefit*  of  the  participant  or  former  par- 
ticipant under  that  tut}chapter. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  thit  section  AaU  be  con- 
strued to  tmpoir.  reduce,  or  otherwise  affect 
the  annuity  or  the  entitlement  to  an  annu- 
ity q/  a  participant  or  former  participant 
under  this  chapter. 

-age  ui.  avmnvoK  BgNgrrra  pok  cgKTAis 
roumgM  arovaga 
"(a)  Any  individual  who  was  a  former 
spouse  of  a  participant  or  former  partici- 
pant on  February  14.  1981,  shall  be  entitled, 
to  the  extent  of  avaUable  appropriations, 
and  except  to  the  extent  such  former  spouse 
is  disqualified  under  suttsection  (b),  to  a  sur- 
vivor annuity  e^uot  to  55  percent  of  the 
greater  of— 

"(1)  the  full  amount  of  the  participant's  or 
former  participant's  annuity,  as  computed 
under  this  ctiapter:  or 

"(2)  the  full  amount  of  what  such  annuity 
a*  *o  computed  would  be  if  the  participant 
or  former  participant  had  not  withdrawn  a 
tump-rum  portion  of  contribution*  made 
with  reepeet  to  such  annuity. 

"(b)  A  former  *pou*e  stuiU  not  be  enHtled 
to  a  survivor  annuity  under  this  section  if— 
"(1)  an  election  ha*  l>een  made  with  re- 
spect to  tuch  former  tpoute  under  tection 
2109: 

"(2)  the  former  tpoute  it  a  detignated  ben- 
eficiary of  the  employee  at  a  person  with  an 
in«urabte  interett: 

"(3)  the  former  tpoute  remarriet  t>efore  age 
55; 

"(4)  the  former  tpoute  wat  not  married  to 
the  participant  at  least  10  year*  during  aero- 


ice  of  the  participant  which  ia  creditable 
under  thia  chapter  with  at  leaat  5  year*  oc- 
curring while  the  participant  wa*  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Service. 

"(c)(1)  The  entitlement  of  a  former  apouae 
to  a  aurvivor  annuity  under  thia  tection— 

"(A)  *haU  commence— 

"(i)  in  the  ca*e  of  a  former  tpoute  of  a  par- 
ticipant or  former  participant  who  it  de- 
ceased aaofthe  effective  daU  of  thU  aection, 
bepinningi  on  auch  date:  and 

"(ii)  in  the  caae  of  any  other  former 
apouae,  be^nnintr  on  the  later  of— 

"(I)  the  daU  thaX  the  participant  or 
former  participant  to  whom  the  formtr 
apouae  wtu  married  diea;  or 

"(ID  the  effective  date  of  thia  aection:  and 

"(B)  thai!  terminate  on  the  laat  day  of  the 
month  before  the  former  apouae'*  death  or 
remarriage  before  attaining  the  aire  55. 

"(2)(A)  A  aurvivor  annuity  under  thU  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  payable  unless  appropriate 
written  applieation  is  provided  to  the  Secre- 
tary, complete  with  any  supporting  docu- 
mentation which  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation require,  within  30  months  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section.  The  Secretary 
may  waive  the  30-month  application  re- 
quirement under  thia  aubparagraph  in  any 
caae  in  which  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  circumstance*  so  toarront 

"(B)  Upon  approval  of  an  application  pro- 
vided under  subparagraph  (A),  the  appropri- 
ate survivor  annuity  shall  be  payaMe  to  the 
former  spouse  u>ith  respect  to  cUl  periods 
before  such  approval  during  which  the 
former  spouse  was  entitled  to  such  annuity 
under  thia  aection,  but  in  no  event  stuill  a 
survivor  annuity  be  payable  under  this  sec- 
tion vHth  respect  to  any  period  t>efore  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall— 

"(1)  as  soon  as  poaaible,  but  not  later  than 
40  days  after  the  effective  daU  of  this  sec- 
tion, issue  such  regulations  at  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  section:  and 

"(2)  to  the  extent  practicable,  and  as  aoon 
aa  poaaible,  inform  each  individual  who  was 
a  former  spouse  of  a  participant  or  former 
participant  on  February  14,  1981,  of  any 
rights  lohich  such  individual  may  have 
under  this  sectUm. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  impair,  reduce,  or  otherwise  affect 
the  annuity  or  the  entitlement  to  an  annu- 
ity of  a  participant  or  former  participant 
under  thi*  chapter. 

-age  itt  BgALTH  BgNgrrra  fok  cektain  rogmgg 
arovaga. 
"(a)   Except   as   provided   in   gub*ection 
(c)(1),  any  individual— 

"(1)  formeHy  married  to  an  employee  or 
former  employee  of  the  Foreign  Service, 
who*e  marriage  wa*  di**olved  t>y  divorce  or 
annulment  before  May  7,  1985: 

"(2)  who,  at  any  time  during  the  18-month 
period  before  the  divorce  or  annulment 
became  final  wa*  covered  under  a  health 
benefit*  plan  as  a  member  of  the  famUy  of 
such  employee  or  former  employee:  and 

"(3)  who  teas  married  to  such  employee  for 
not  less  than  10  years  during  period*  of  gov- 
ernment service  by  such  employee,  is  eligible 
for  coverage  under  a  health  benefit*  plan  in 
accordance  with  the  proviaion*  of  thia  aec- 
tion. 

"(b)(1)  Any  individual  eligible  for  cover- 
age under  tub*ection  (a)  may  enroU  in  a 
health  benefiU  plan  for  *eif  alone  or  for  *af 
and  famUy  if,  before  the  expiration  of  the  4- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  thi*  tection,  and  in  accordance  with 
tuch  proceduret  at  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Pertonnel  Management  thall  by  regula- 
tion preacribe,  auch  individual— 


"(A)  fttea  an  election  for  auch  enrollment: 
and 

"(B)  arrangea  to  pay  currently  into  Ote 
Employee*  Health  Benefit*  Fund  under  aec- 
tion 8909  of  title  5,  United  Statea  Code,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  tum  of  the  employee 
and  agency  contribution*  payable  in  the 
caae  of  an  employee  enrolled  under  chapter 
89  Of  auOi  title  in  the  aame  health  beneflta 
plan  and  vnth  the  aame  level  of  benefit*. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  ahall,  a*  aoon  aa  poaai- 
Me;  toilce  aU  atepa  practicable— 

"(A)  to  determine  the  idenHty  and  current 
addrea*  of  each  former  spouse  tUgible  for 
coverage  under  subsection  (a);  and 

"(B)  to  notify  each  fucfc  former  spouse  of 
that  individual's  rKfiiU  under  thU  section. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  ihaU  waive  the  4-month 
limitation  tet  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  in  any 
cote  in  u>hich  the  Secretary  determinet  that 
the  circumttancet  to  warrant 

"(c)(1)  Any  former  spouse  who  remarries 
before  age  55  is  not  eligible  to  make  an  elec- 
tion under  tubtection  (b)(1). 

"(2)  Any  former  apouae  enrolled  in  a 
health  benefUa  plan  pursuant  to  an  election 
under  aubaection  (b)(1)  may  continue  the 
enroUment  under  the  conditioru  of  eligibU- 
ity  which  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
tonnel Management  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scrit>e,  except  that  any  former  spouse  who 
remarries  before  age  55  shall  not  be  MgibU 
for  continued  enrollment  under  this  section 
after  the  end  of  the  31-dav  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  remarriage. 

"(d)  No  individual  may  be  covered  by  a 
health  benefits  plan  under  thU  section 
during  any  period  in  which  such  individual 
is  enrolled  in  a  health  l>enefiU  plan  under 
any  other  authority,  nor  may  any  individ- 
ual be  covered  under  more  than  one  enroll- 
ment under  thi*  section. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
%ealth  benefits  plan'  means  an  approved 
health  benefits  plan  under  chapter  89  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. ". 

(b)  Comoimma  AMxmitZNT.—The  table  of 
contents  in  section  2  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  inaerting  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  829  the  following: 

"Sec  830.  ReHrement  benefits  for  certain 

former  apouaea. 
"Sec    831.    Survivor   benefiU  for   certain 

former  apouaea. 
"Sec  832.  Health  benefiU  for  certain  former 

spouses.", 
sgc  lu.  AVTKOKmga  roK  aggncg  or  rASCgu 
rsuowa. 
Section  1005(b)  of  the  FaacOl  FOlowahip 
Act  (22  U.S.C  4904(b))  U  amended  by  strUc- 
ing  out  "and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"or". 
age  144.  OAKirrcATtoK  or  jvmisdktion  or  ro*- 

glGN  aggVICg  GAIgVANCB  KOAKD. 

(a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1107(d)  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C 
4137(d))  U  amended  by  inserting  ",  tenure" 
immediately  (kfler  "relates  direcUy  to  pro- 
motion ". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  aection  1107(d)  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  is  amended 
by  striking  "would  be  contrary  to  law  or". 

(c)  The  aecond  sentence  of  aection 
410(a)(2)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980 
U  amended— 

(1)  by  inaerting  "and  authority"  immedi- 
ately after  "The  hearing"  at  the  begtnnittg  of 
such  sentence: 

(2)  by  striking  "heaHng  procedures"  and 
inaeHing  in  lieu  thereof  "proviaiona";  and 

(3)  by  striking  "section  1104"  and  inaert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  11 ". 
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I4t  Tht  tmtndmtmta  made  6v  (Ate  teetion 
akmU  mot  oypfv  wUk  reapeet  to  a  ffrUvanet 
ftMMl  on  ecmdwet  wMek  oecurrtd  prior  to 
Ot*  tmtm  ottmoctmtmt  ofthi*  Act 

Mc  m  WNcnam  or  iNWCTM  ciwKtiL 

7h»  Anvtt  wiUraot  of  meUom  iMfaJdf  of 
Ota  rvmttn  Strvkw  Act  of  tM9  lit  V.XC 
mimHiO  U  ttmm*tt  bv  Btriklng  out  "pori- 
odUmOp"  mwd  all  tkmt/oOom  MnmoA  ".  and 


ov  mmcAL  ACirrma  at 


(a)  PnomatnoM.—NotwiUutanding  any 
otkar  provUion  of  1««  a  chUf  of  mi— ion  of 
Om  IMUmI  Statu  mag  not— 

(tJ  mm  Ma  or  htr  offieiai  anthoritt  or  in- 
Jtmne*  for  tht  purpoae  of  interftHng  vHth  or 
affaetint  Iha  raanU  of  an  Section  in  the 
VnUad  Stmtaa:  or 

1»)  tmka  an  aettva  part  in  potitieal  man- 
OQimtnt  or  in  potitieal  eampaiona  in  the 
VnitadStatm. 

(b)  RtaviJkTtom.—Tht  Sterttarv  of  Stata 
akaU  iaama  ragnlationa  to  carry  out  thU  sec- 
tion. 

<c)  FauT  Aimmtmrr  Rtaim.— Nothing  in 
thU  aactton  HMy  be  conatrued  to  impair  or 
atHaet  the  riahta  of  any  chief  of  miaaion 
under  the  rirat  ArticU  of  Amendment  to  the 
Conatitutton. 

FAKT l^-INTEMNAnONAL  NAKCOTKS 
CONnOL 
SIC  HI.  AsatenmK/iroFBKA  Aeg/m  appoao. 

If  the  Secretart  of  State,  in  exerciaing  hU 
authority  to  eatabHah  overaeaa  atoffing 
levOa  for  Taderat  apeneiea  with  acHvitiea 
abroad,  auOtoriaea  the  aaaipnment  of  any 
Drug  Snforeement  Adminiatration  agent  to 
a  particular  United  Stalea  miaaion  abroad, 
0>e  Seeratarp  ahaU  authorlae  the  aaaignment 
of  at  leaat  two  aueh  agenta  to  that  miaaion. 
ate  m.  QVAmnMLr  MPnan  OH  MuutvnoH  or 
rmoKK  PKPmaimiM  roa  tue  too- 
rvPK  AMP  mvaoKM  or  pea  Aonn  in 

imXKtK 
Section  I34<c)  of  the  Foreign  Relatione 
AuthorUation  Act,  FiaciU  Yean  l$at  and 
Ittl.  ia  amended  by  atriking  out  '•progreaa 
made  in  the  Camarena  caae, "  and  inserting 
in  Heu  thereof  "progreaa  made  in  inveatigat- 
ing.  and  proaecuting  thoae  reaponaibU  for, 
the  IMS  murdera  of  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
miniatnMon  agent  MnriQue  Camarena  Sala- 
aar  and  hia  pilot  Alfredo  Zavala  Av^ar  and 
the  tut  detention  and  torture  of  Drug  En- 
forcement Adminiatration  agent  Victor 
Cortex.  Junior, ". 

uc  Ml  MnvtoMmKnr  twat  umtAPtnon  or 
pm/e  ruAmcKEPP  pm  a  Muomrrv 
uavt  or  vmrtp  n-ATwa  maama  in 
MA/om  lujcrr  pave  rpoovctum  o* 
rmAnarr  covimuEa. 
Th«  Secretary  of  State  ahall  enaure  that  the 
Country  Plan  for  the  United  Stalea  diplo- 
matic miaaion  in  each  maior  iOieit  drug 
producing  country  and  in  each  major  drug- 
tranait  country  (aa  thoae  terma  are  defined 
in  aeetion  491  <i)  of  the  Foreign  Aaaiatance 
Act  of  tMH  includea,  aa  an  odleetive  to  be 
puraued  5y  the  miaaion— 

tl)  n«totiaiin0  an  updated  extradition 
treaty  wAieA  enaurea  that  drug  tra,fficker» 
can  be  extradited  to  the  United  Statea,  or 

(2J  if  an  exiatlng  treaty  providea  for  such 
extradition,  taking  auch  ttepa  aa  may  be 
naeeaaary  to  enaure  that  the  treaty  ia  effec- 
tively implemented 

IPC  Hi.  mrommAnon-amAPim  snrtm  so  tpat 
roMJ  AMP  PPMIKO  ro  DPve  nur- 


Mot  later  than  90  daya  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thU  Act.  the  Secretary  of  StaU 
ahaU  auhmit  to  the  Congrea*  a  report  on  the 
atatua   of  the  comprehenaive   information 


ayatem  on  drug  arrest*  of  foreign  nationals 
which  was  reguired  to  be  estabtiahed  by  sec- 
tion lit  of  the  Foreign  Kelattona  Authortaa- 
tion  Act,  Fiaeal  Years  t$H  and  J$t7. 
PAMT  B-nmUNA  nONAL  OUGANtXA  TIONS 
AND  ULATtOm 

apc  HI.  immp  STATPa  rApnarATrom  is  m 
vmrtP  MArma  ir  omapl  a  iuk- 

QAUrPXPPlUtP 

The  firat  aentanee  of  aeetion  ttSfbt  of  the 
Departwunt  of  State  AuthorUation  Act, 
Fiaeal  Years  1U4  and  IttS  is  amended  to 
read  as  foOowa:  "U  larael  U  illegally  ex- 
pelled, suspended,  denied  Ite  credentiala.  or 
in  any  other  manner  denied  ita  HpAl  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  principal  or  aubaidiary 
organ  or  in  any  apecialiaed,  technicoL  or 
other  agency  of  the  United  Nationa,  the 
United  States  shall  suspend  ite  participa- 
tion in  any  such  organ  or  agency  until  the 
illegal  action  is  reversed  ". 
«c  ist  KMcoaanoH  or  m  pmp  spikio  or 

PArtpaoarrr. 
It  ia  the  aenae  of  the  Congraaa  that  at  ita 
next  quadrennial  conference  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  should 
grant  full  recognition  to  the  Red  Shield  of 
David  (Magen  David  Adorn)  aa  the  symbol  of 
the  International  Red  Crou  Societies  in 
laraeL 
apc  lu  MMPOPT  OH  moauss  towamp  a  womld 

svmmrr  ON  rtPMOPiam. 
No  later  than  $0  daya  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thU  Act  the  Preaident  shall 
report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentativea  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  on  the  actions  He 
has  taken  in  responae  to  Houae  Resolution 
547  of  the  99th  Congreaa.  aa  paaaed  by  the 
House  on  September  30.  1998,  expreaaing  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  Preaident  con- 
vene a  summit  meeting  of  world  leaders  to 
adopt  a  unified,  effective  program  against 
international  terroriam. 
asc  IS4.  ntoncnoN  or  amkpkans  knpancpmeo 

pr  nu  APPPAUANCS  or  num  place 

or  pipfp  ON  TUEip  rAaaroPTS. 
ta)  FrMDtNas.—The  Congress  find*  that 
some  citizens  of  the  United  State*  may  l>e 
specially  endangered  during  a  hi)€u:ting  or 
other  terrorist  incident  by  the  fact  that  their 
place  of  birth  appears  on  their  United  Statea 
passport*. 

(bJ  DiscvssiOMS.—The  Congreaa  urgea  the 
Preaident  to  enter  into  diacuaaions  with 
other  countries  regarding  the  /nuiM/ity  of  a 
general  agreement  concerning  the  deletion 
of  the  place  of  WrtA  as  a  reouired  item  of  in- 
formation on  passports. 
SEC.  /UL  CONCEENINC  THE  NEEP  FOE  AN  ASIAN-FA- 

CinC  KSaONAL  MVHAN  JUUm  CON- 

rtNTtON. 

ia)  FiNDiMos  AND  DtCLAKtTiONS.—Ttu  Con- 
gress makes  the  following  findings  and  dec- 
larations: 

<V  Member  nationa  of  the  United  Nationa 
joined  to  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental 
human  righta  in  the  ifi<mi(y  and  worth  of 
the  human  person. 

(2)  Several  nation*  in  the  Asian-Pacific 
region,  including  Af^ianittan,  Au*lralia, 
Burma.  China.  India,  the  Philiffpines,  and 
TJtailand  supported  the  United  Nations  Uni- 
x>eraal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  in 
194t,  which  set  forth  basic  human  righta  aa 
a  common  standard  of  achievement  for  all 
people  and  all  notioni. 

(3)  Other  regions  of  the  world  have  banded 
together  to  focus  on  the  human,  cultural 
and  educational  cooperation  between  each 
of  the  regional  members. 

t4)  Moat  of  the  Aaian  and  Pacific  coun- 
triea  have  joined  together  in  the  Economic 
and  Social  Commiaaion  for  Aaia  and  the  Pa- 


cific to  further  cooperation  in  indiutry, 
(ecAnobwy.  MCioi  development,  and  commu- 
nication. 

(S)  The  United  Nationa  <3eneral  Aaaembly 
Haa  repeatedly  affirmed  the  value  of  the  re- 
gional arrangementa  for  the  promotion  and 
protection  of  human  righta. 

($/  The  fundamental  righta  of  man  are  not 
derived  from  an  individual's  status  as  a  na- 
tional of  a  particular  nation,  but  are  in- 
alienable, and  justify  international  protec- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  convention  reinfonHng 
or  complementing  the  protection  provided 
by  the  domestic  law  of  the  Aaian  and  Pacific 
states. 

(7)  The  United  Statea  maintaina  the  pro- 
found belief  that  such  fundamental  free- 
doms are  the  foundation  of  juatiee  and 
peace  in  the  world 

(t)  As  a  leader  in  the  realtaation  and  pro- 
tection of  human  rights,  the  United  Stales 
shall  work  with  all  nations  with  respect  to 
the  guarantee  of  human  right*. 

<b)  RaroKT  TO  CoMomaa.—Not  later  than 
1$0  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  SlaU  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congres*  toAicft— 

ft)  identiflet  the  need  for  an  AHan-Paciflc 
regional  human  right*  convention,  similar 
to  the  ilm«rican  Convention  on  Human 
Rights,  the  Coryference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Europe,  and  the  African  Char- 
ter on  Peoplea'  and  Human  Righta,  to  work 
toward  promotion  and  protection  of  human 
rights;  and 

12)  examine*  the  feasibility  of  and  makes 
recommendations  for  the  calling  of  a  human 
rights  convention  or  mmmit  in  the  region  to 
achieve  these  goals. 

SEC  laa.  AccEta  n  m  nuta  or  the  imivEP  na- 
nom  WAP  cpimES  commissioN. 

ta)  FiNDiNQa.—Four  decades  after  the 
Second  World  War  u^ien  memories  of  that 
tragic  conflict  are  beginning  to  fade,  it  is 
important  that  knowledge  of  the  war  crimes 
and  crimes  against  humanity,  such  as  the 
genocide  perpetrated  by  the  NazU  against 
the  Jewish  people,  not  be  forgotten. 

ibi  SsMSM  or  Ttm  CottoMMaa.—lt  te  the  aenaa 
of  Congress— 

(1)  thai  United  States  policy  should  be  to 
support  access  try  interested  individual*  and 
organization*  to  the  file*  of  the  United  Na- 
tion* War  Crimes  Commission  deposited  in 
the  archives  of  the  United  Nations; 

12)  that  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  should  advise  the  Secre- 
tary Qeneral  of  the  United  Nation*  of  *uch 
policy;  and 

(3)  that  all  appropriate  steps  ^lould  6e 
taken  to  persuade  the  former  member  stales 
Of  the  United  Nation*  War  Crimes  Commia- 
aion to  adopt  such  policy. 

aEC.  IS7.  CONCEENIfK  TPE  EECOCNmON  Or  CAEI- 

com. 
His  the  sense  of  the  Congreaa  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  should  consider  recognizing 
the  Oiribbean  Community  and  Common 
Market  (CARICOM)  aa  a  regional  planning 
organiaation  in  the  Caribbean. 
aEC  laa.  concemnins  nw  emmmation  or  jews 

ANP  OTMEM  INPIVIOVALE  WiaMINC  TO 

EMGiurr  rpom  tme  aoviET  union 

(a)  FlNDlNOa  AND  DKCLAIUTK>NS.  —  The  COU- 

gre**  makes  the  following  findings  and  dec- 
larations: 

(1)  The  Congre**  of  the  United  Stales  fer- 
vently hopes  that  the  recent  release  of  jailed 
disaidenU  in  the  Soviet  Union,  among 
which  are  several  SoxHet  citiaens  of  Jewish 
descent,  is  more  than  an  aberration  in  the 
overaU  policy  of  peraecuHon  of  Jews  by 
Soviet  authorities. 


12)  May  3.  1997,  has  been  designated  aa 
"Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry"  6y  the 
Coalition  to  Free  Soviet  Jewa. 

(3)  On  May  3.  1987,  Americaru  of  aU  faiths 
will  join  in  demonstrations  and  rallies  to 
express  their  aolidarUy  with  the  three  mil- 
lion Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

(4)  Solidarity  Sunday  aymboliaea  the  unity 
of  all  Americana  with  the  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science and  others  suffering  from  the  Soviet 
Union's  restrictive  policiea  on  emigration. 

IS)  Solidarity  Sunday  aervea  to  remind  ua 
of  the  reatrictioru  on  the  practice  of  religion 
and  the  obaerv€Uion  of  culturtU  traditiona, 
the  lack  of  freedom  in  regard  to  scientific 
and  intellectual  purauita,  and  the  harnaa- 
ment  of  individuala  in  the  Soviet  Union 
who  wiah  to  emigrate,  practice  their  reli- 
gion, or  observe  their  cultural  tradition. 

(b)  Skmsx  or  THK  CoNaMxaa.—lt  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congreu  that— 

11)  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  should 
permit  the  emigration  of  Jews  and  other  in- 
dividuala who  wiah  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union; 

(2)  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  should 
remove  restrictions  on  the  practice  of  reli- 
gion or  the  ottservation  of  cultural  tradi- 
tions; 

13)  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  should 
remove  restrictions  on  individual  scientific 
and  intellectual  endeavors;  and 

(4)  the  leaders  of  tJie  Soviet  Union  ahould 
slop  the  official  harassment  of  individuals 
who  wish  to  emigrate,  practice  their  reli- 
gion, observe  their  cultural  traditions,  or 
engage  in  free  intellectual  pursuits. 

aEC  isa.  concerning  the  snTEMAnc  nondeuv. 

EKY  OF  INTEONATIONAL  MAIL  AD. 
OJUSW0  ro  CEETAIN  PEESONa  EE8IP- 
INC  WrnilN  THE  aOVIET  UNION. 

(a)  FtNDiNOS.—The  Congreu  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

11)  The  integrity  of  the  mail  service  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  being  called  into  Question  by  mail- 
era  in  the  United  States  who  assert  that 
postal  items  are  systematically  not  tteing  de- 
livered to  selected  addressu  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

(2)  The  explanations  required  under  inter- 
national law  and  given  by  the  Soviet  postal 
administration  in  regard  to  the  nondelivery 
of  mail  to  certain  addresses  have  tteen  inac- 
curate, insufficient,  or  untimely. 

13)  The  mail  which  i*  not  being  delivered 
typically  i*  between  family  members  or  per- 
sons sharing  a  religious,  ethnic,  or  profes- 
sional t>ond  and  typically  consists  of  person- 
al correspondence  or  gifts  of  articles  for  per- 
sonal or  professional  use. 

14)  The  nondelivery  of  mail  uMch  is  deliv- 
erable as  addressed  and  which  does  not  con- 
tain prohibited  article*  i*  an  interference  by 
the  Soviet  Union  with  internationally  recog- 
nized human  right*  guaranteed  to  all  per- 
*on*  by  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Right*,  the  International  Covenant  on  Civil 
and  Political  Rights,  and  the  Pinal  Act  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe. 

(5)  Such  nondelivery  violates  the  Acts  of 
the  Universal  Postal  Union. 

<b)  SxNss  or  nn  Oomojuss.— /t  te  the  sense 
of  the  Congreu— 

(1)  that  the  Preaident  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  should  expreu  to  the  Qovem- 
mcnt  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  diaapproval  of 
the  American  people— 

(A)  concerning  thoae  postal  items  tohich 
are  mailed  in  the  United  States  and  are  de- 
liverable in  the  Soviet  Union  a*  addressed 
tnit  which  are  systemtMcally  not  delivered 
by  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  person  to  whom 
they  are  addressed;  and 


IB)  cottcemlng  violations  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  Acts  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  and  violations  of  the  Final  Act  of  the 
CoTiference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe; 

12)  that  the  Department  of  State  should 
bring  to  the  attention  of  other  member  coun- 
tries of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  patterns 
of  nondelivery  of  international  mail  l>y  the 
Soviet  Union  contrary  to  the  Acta  of  the 
Univeraal  Poatal  Union  and  to  the  Final  Act 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe,  the  Univeraal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  and  the  International  Cov- 
enant on  (Hvil  and  Potitieal  Rit^Us;  and 

(3)  that  at  the  Cortgreu  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  in  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, in  1989,  the  delegation  of  the  United 
States  should  ask  other  member  countries  to 
support  the  adoption  of  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Universal  Postal  Convention 
and  to  take  such  other  measures  as  they  con- 
sider appropriate  that  would  encourage  im- 
proved postal  performance  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 
aEC  laa.  concemning  opseevance  ev  the  gov- 

EENMENT  OF  EOHANIA  Or  THE  HUMAN 
MKHTa  or  HVNGAMIANa  IN  TKANaYL- 
VANIA.    EaPECIAUr    THE   EIGHT   Or 

8ELr-omamiNATmN. 

la)  FiNDtNaa.—The  Congreu  makea  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

ID  The  Oovemment  of  Romania  has  en- 
tered into  treaties  and  accords  Hncluding 
the  1947  Paris  Treaty  of  Peace  vHth  Roma- 
nia, the  International  Covenant  on  Civil 
and  Political  Rights,  the  International  Cov- 
enant on  Economic.  Social,  and  Cultural 
Rights,  and  the  197S  HelHnki  Final  Act  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe)  which  guarantee  the  human 
rights  of  its  citizens  without  any  discrimi- 
nation as  to  religion  and  national  origin. 

12)  The  Constitution  of  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Romania  ensure*  far-reaching 
rights  to  the  "co-irOuMting  nationalities" 
in  Romania 

13)  The  province  of  Transylvania,  which 
has  2.500,000  Hungarians  and  which  had 
constituted  part  of  Hungary  for  a  millen- 
ium,  iDO*  originally  ceded  to  Romania  by 
the  1920  Trianon  Treaty. 

14)  The  fate  of  the  Hungarian*  in  Transyl- 
vania ha*  been  systematic  denationaliza- 
tion under  the  various  Romanian  aox>em- 
ments,  whether  Royalist,  Fascist,  or  Commu- 
nUL 

15)  The  Oovemment  of  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Romania  and  its  regional  and 
local  authorities  pursue  a  policy  of  dena- 
tionalization toward  the  Hungarians  and 
people  of  other  nationalities  in  Transylva- 
nia by  measures  approximating  ethnocide, 
including— 

IA)  the  destruction  of  Hungarian  language 
schools  and  the  Hungarian  Bolyai  Universi- 
ty I  still  in  existence  in  19S8)  and  the  re- 
placement of  these  schools  by  a  steadily  de- 
clining number  of  Hungarian  sections  in 
Romanian  schools, 

IB)  the  destruction,  or  the  making  Inacces- 
«ible  to  the  public  and  scholars,  of  the  docu- 
ments of  the  Hungarian  past  of  Transylva- 
nia, and 

IC)  the  conscious  dlaperaton  of  the  Hun- 
garian inteUlgentala  Into  Romanian  areaa 
and  the  aetOement  of  large  number  of  Roma- 
nian colonlata  Into  the  Hungarian  areas  of 
Transylvania 

It)  The  SocialUt  Republic  of  Romania  ac- 
tlvay  Interferes  loith  the  internal  affairs  of 
all  Its  reiljgious  communltlea,  aeverely  limit- 
ing or  bannincr  all  their  aocial  and  teatAlng 
activitlu  and  dlacrlmlnatea  agaltut  their 
members  In  employment,   education,   and 


promotion,  jKirtlculariy  with  regard  to  the 
members  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Oiurches  which  are  composed  of  Hungarians 
and  Qermans. 

17)  The  2.S0O.0O0  Hungarians  in  Tranayl- 
vania  are  entitled  to  aeif-determinatlon,  a 
right  protected  under  the  HOalnkl  final  Act 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperor 
lion  in  Europe. 

lb)  Sense  or  the  CoNaE*ss.—The  Congreu 
deplores  activities  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Romania  denying  the 
rights  of  the  Hungarians  and  people  of  other 
natlonalltiea  In  Tranaylvanla 

SEC  in.  REFOEM  IN  THE  EUPGET  DBCISIONMAEING 
PHOCEDUEEa  or  THE  UNITED  NAJIONa 
AND  ITS  aPEaAUEED  AGEMCOa. 

la)  FiNDiNos.—The  Congreu  finda  that  the 
consensus  baaed  decisionmaking  procedure 
establUhed  by  General  Assembly  Resolution 
41/213  i*  a  significant  step  toward  comply- 
ing with  the  intent  of  section  143  las  origi- 
nally passed)  of  the  Foreign  ROations  Au- 
thorization Act,  Fiscal  Years  198t  and  1987 
122  U.S.C.  287e  note;  99  Stat  405). 

lb)  Retorm.— Section  143  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal   Yeara 
1988  and  1987  122  U.S.C.  287e  note;  99  Slat 
405)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
-Sk  IU.  MSPOKM  in  THE  budget  DKOIONMAEim 

ntoamvEES  or  the  unitep  NAnoNa 

AND  ITS  SFEaAUEED  AGENCUa. 
"la)    FlNANCtAL    RESPONSmttJTY  IN   BVDOET 

Procedures.— To  achieve  greater  financial 
responsibility  In  preparation  of  the  asseaaed 
budgeU  of  the  United  Nationa  and  Ita  ape- 
dallzed  agencies,  the  President  should  con- 
tinue vigorous  efforts  to  secure  implementa- 
tion by  the  United  Nations,  and  adoption 
and  implementation  by  it*  specialized  agen- 
cies, of  deciaUmmaking  procedures  on  budg- 
etary matters  which  assure  that  sufficient 
attention  is  paid  to  the  views  of  the  United 
States  and  other  member  states  who  are 
major  financial  contril)utors  to  such  as- 
sessed Inidgets. 
"lb)   LntrTATiON  ON  Assessed   Contribv- 

TIONS.— 

"ID  With  respect  to  United  Statu  assessed 
contrilmtioru  to  the  United  Nations  for  cal- 
endar year  1987  and  for  subsequent  years, 
up  to  100  percent  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able for  payment  of  such  contributions  may 
be  used  for  such  contritnitloTu  only  if  the 
President  determine*  and  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  consensus  baaed  deciaionmak- 
ino  procedure  eatabliahed  by  Oeneral  Aaaem- 
bly Resolution  41/213  te  being  Implemented 
and  its  results  retpected  by  the  Oeneral  Aa- 
sembly.  except  20  percent  of  auch  fund*  ahaU 
be  untfiheld  from  payment  to  the  United  Na- 
tion* until  at  leaat  30  day*  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Congreu  receive*  the  Preaidenfa 
report  and  may  not  be  paid  to  the  United 
Nation*  afUr  the  end  of  that  30-day  period 
if  the  Congress,  during  that  30-day  period, 
enact*  a  joint  resolution  disapproving  the 
payment  of  such  remaining  20  percent  to  the 
United  Nations. 

"12)  With  respect  to  contributions  asseaaed 
for  calendar  year  1987  and  following  years, 
no  payment  may  be  made  for  an  assessed 
contribution  to  any  of  the  spedallaed  agen- 
cies of  the  United  Natloru  In  exceu  of  20 
percent  of  the  total  annual  budget  of  any 
such  agency  unUu  the  Preaident  delermlnu 
that  such  agency  haa  made  aubatantial 
progreu  toward  implementing  aueh  proce- 
durea  in  a  manner  that  aubatantlaUy 
achlevu  the  greater  financial  reaponMibOity 
referred  to  In  aubaectlon  la). 

"13)  Subject  to  the  availabUlty  of  appro- 
priatlona,  when  the  Preaidential  delermlna- 
tUma  referred  to  in  paragrapha  11)  and  12) 
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kaM  6wii  mmia.  pmgmmU  afuuntt*  cowiri- 
taMoiu  ^  prior  >•■#>  hmv  te  ma4*  to  tht 
IMUti  Mutlomi  or  Um  $9oetattao*  agtneg  tm» 
Om  MM  MMV  b*)  wUhout  rogmrd  to  tht  eon- 
tribtham  ttmlteMon  eontoiiMrf  in  thia  me- 
Mmprtor  to  Ui  Ma*  «iiMii4«tf  ftv  M«  ftof^ 
«4»N  JUtaMoM  Autkoriaatian  Act.  Haeal 
rmn  1$M  and  t$»$. 

"id  Fviam  lom  AoorrmuL  PAnatrr  or 
VmtwD  AUnow  4itmn>  OownuBvnow.- 
nu  PmUnU  U  avMoriaad  to  tmu/itr  to 
•ContiUbfiUoiu  to  tnttmational  Orpofiira- 
tiona- V9  to  in.»»«.»0$  from  M»  fundi  ap- 
proprtmtad  lor  taeh  of  tht  flteml  vturt  l$tt 
mnd  iff*  to  enrrv  out  tht  fortign  AaaiiUnee 
Act  ^  1$$1  or  tht  Armt  txpoH  Control  Act 
or  pmrtuant  to  outhorimtiont  eontmtnod  in 
Ike  ronton  tttlmttont  AutttoriMotion  Act. 
nteot  Ytan  JM«  mnd  J$*$  (notwltlutnnd- 
ino  CUV  provition  of  that  Act  loAte*  rtttrleta 
tht  trmnt/^  or  rtprogramming  of  fundtl 
nmdt  to  tnntfirrtd  thM  be  uttd  for  paw 
MciUa  towanC  the  full  VnUid  Statet  aitttted 
eontrlbutUmi  Aur  ealendar  vean  1U7  and 
tut  to  tht  United  NaUont  and  iU  tpeeiat- 
iaed  apeneiet  tuhieet  to  paraprapha  ttt  and 
(if  of  tubteetlon  fbl  Section  $tS  of  the 
annual  Poretpn  Attitlante  and  Related  Fro- 
gramt  Approprtatiom  AcU  ^aU  not  be  con- 
ttrued  to  apptw  to  fundt  tranaftrred  punu- 
ant  to  thit  tubeecHon.  The  Preetdent  thaU 
nottfg  the  Committee  on  Portion  Affiairt  of 
the  Houet  of  RepntentaHvea,  the  CommiUee 
<m  Portion  Relattont  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
COmwHttee  on  Appropriationt  of  tach 
Houat,  at  leatt  IS  dapt  befitre  trantftrHno 
anwfmndt  purtuant  to  thia  lubtection,  tpeci- 
fpino  the  purpoet  for  wMcA  the  funda  would 
be  uaed  if  thet  were  not  tranaftrred  purtu- 
ant to  thU  aubtection. ". 

fct  Conroatma  AMBautEin-.—THe  table  oi 
eontentt  in  aection  1  of  the  Portion  JUta- 
Moiu  AuthuriMoHon.  Act,  Piaeal  Yean  /M< 
and  1M7  (22  U.S.C.  2$7e  note;  M  Stat  4m 
ia  amended  fry  atriking  out  the  item  rOating 
to  aeetton  143  and  inaerttno  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following- 

"Sec  143.  Reform  in  the  budget  deciaion- 
making     proceduret     of     the 
United  flationa  and  it«  tpecial- 
iaed  agenciea." 
aMKnoMMMT  ormuB  it  ml  kic* 
Mr.  laCA.  Mr.  Chaimuui,  I  offer  an 
•mendment. 
The  Clerk  read  u  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mica:  Redesig- 
nate ■ecticms  161  throuth  164  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  aa  MCtlona  ISl  through 
IM.  respectively:  redesignate  sections  181 
through  191  of  the  committee  amendment 
aa  sections   161  throush   171,  respectively: 
and  at  the  end  of  title  I  of  the  committee 
amendment  (page  &S.  after  the  text  foUow- 
Ing  line  25)  insert  the  foUowlnc  new  part: 
Past  P— Diflomatic  Racipaocirr  am 
SscDarrr  Act 
Chapter  1— Soviet  Embassy  In  the  United 

SUtes  and  United  Statea  Embassy  In  the 

Soviet  Union 

aac  UI.  wmuMUWAL  nmM  UNmo  rtatb- 
aovm  nmAHY  ACBBunKT.  n»- 
nHnoM  ON  inc  or  mount  alto 


(a)  PanuMS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  the  Oovemraent  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Sodallst  Republics  has  violated  the 
diplomatic  privUecea  and  immunities  of  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Moscow  by  sur- 
reptitiously entering  the  premises  of  that 
Embassy  to  conduct  espionage: 

(3)  the  Soviet  Oovcmment's  penetration 
Of  the  United  States  Embassy  constitutes  a 


gross  violation  of  intemational  law  and  has 
infUetad  grave  damage  on  the  natioaal  secu- 
rity of  the  United  Stataa; 

<S>  the  Soviet  Oovemsaent  has  also  pene- 
trated the  new  United  States  finbaasy 
under  construction  in  Moscow,  implanting 
numerous  electronic  listening  devices  in  its 
structure: 

(4>  <h>*  to  actions  of  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Sodallst  Republics, 
United  States  Oovemment  personnel 
cannot  communicate  in  confidence,  as  the 
national  security  of  the  United  SUtes  re- 
quires, within  the  present  United  States 
Embassy  in  Moscow  or  within  the  new 
United  States  Embassy  being  constructed  in 
Moscow: 

(5)  the  Soviet  Oovemment  plans  to  use 
the  new  Soviet  rmhawy  site  on  Mount  Alto 
in  Waahlngton.  District  of  Columbia,  as  a 
platform  to  conduct  highly  sophisticated 
electronic  surveillance  of  both  United  States 
Ooveraraent  oommunlcattons  involving  dip- 
lomatic, military,  and  intelligence  matters 
and  private  communications  of  United 
Statea  dtlMns  and  businesses: 

(6)  the  Soviet  Oovemment's  electronic 
surveillance  of  United  States  communica- 
tions damagea  the  national  security  of  the 
United  Statea: 

(7)  the  location  of  the  new  Soviet  Embas- 
sy on  Mount  Alto  is  ideal  for  electronic  sur- 
veUlaoce; 

(8)  the  sgreements  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  SoclalUt  Re- 
publics concerning  the  proposed  new  loca- 
tions in  Moscow  and  Washington  of  the  Em- 
bassies of  those  countries  incorporate  a  res- 
ervation (implied  by  the  principle,  to  which 
both  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  subscribe,  that  the  premises  of  an 
embassy  are  inviolable)  that  a  party  to  the 
agreements  may  withdraw  from  the  agree- 
menU  to  the  extent  the  national  security  in- 
teresU  of  the  party  so  require:  and 

(9)  to  protect  the  national  security  of  the 
United  SUtea.  the  United  States  must  exer- 
cise the  implied  reservation  to  withdraw 
from  the  Embassy  agreements  unless  the 
threat  to  the  national  security  posed  by  ad- 
herence to  those  sgreemenU  can  be  over- 


(b)  WrrHOBAWAL  Prom  Eksasst  Aoaxs- 


(1)  WrrHSRAWAL.— The  United  States 
hereby  withdraws  from  the  Agreement  be- 
tween the  Oovemment  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Oovemment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  the  Reciprocal  Allo- 
cation for  Use  Free  of  Charge  of  Plota  of 
Land  in  Moscow  and  Washington  (signed  at 
Moscow.  May  16.  1969)  and  related  agree- 
ments, notes,  and  understandings. 

(3)  Erracnvs  datt— Paragraph  (1)  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  specified  by  subsec- 
tion (e),  except  ss  provided  in  subsection  (f). 

(c)  NonncATioa  or  Usavailasiutt  or 
Mouirr  Alto.— The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall, 
within  5  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  notify  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  that  the 
Mount  Alto  site  will  cease  to  be  available  to 
that  Oovemment  for  any  purpose  as  of  the 
date  specified  by  subsection  (e).  subject  to 
subsection  (f). 

(d>  PaoHiamoii  om  Ptn-uxs  Uss  or  Moom 
Alto  Sm  bt  POanoii  Missioirs.— If  subsec- 
Uon  (bKl)  takes  effect,  the  Mount  Alto  site 
may  not  be  made  available  for  use  thereaf- 
ter by  a  foreign  mission  for  any  purpose. 

(e)  ErracTTVB  Datk.— The  date  referred  to 
in  subsections  (b)  and  (c>  is— 

(1)  the  date  which  is  1  year  and  10  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  or 


(3)  such  earlier  date  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  Oovemment  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

(f>WAnrau— 

(1)  PanxBarriAL  oRmiiaATioiis  ■■- 
ooiaD.— The  President  may  waive  subsec- 
tion (bx  1  >  If  he  determines  that— 

(A)  It  Is  vital  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States  that  the  United  SUtes 
not  withdraw  from  the  agreement  (and  re- 
Uted  agresments.  notea.  and  understand- 
ings) described  In  subsection  (bX  1 ): 

(B)  steps  have  been  or  will  be  taken  that 
will  ensure  that  the  new  chancery  building 
for  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Moscow 
can  be  safely  and  securely  occupied  by  the 
United  SUtes  and  used  for  IU  Intended  pur- 
poses: and 

(C)  steps  have  been  or  wUl  be  taken  to 
eliminate,  no  later  than  October  1,  19W.  the 
damage  to  the  national  secxirity  of  the 
United  SUtes  due  to  electronic  surveillance 
from  Soviet  facilities  on  Mount  Alto  and 
from  other  Soviet  facilities  in  the  United 
Statea. 

(3)  WHn  DCTBuaiiATioin  mat  bb  mabl— 
The  President  may  not  make  the  determina- 
tion and  waiver  permitted  by  paragraph  (1) 
before  the  6-month  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  RxposT  TO  C^oaoasss.— The  waiver  per- 
mitted by  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  effec- 
tive until  the  determination  and  waiver  are 
reported  to  the  Congress.  Any  such  report 
shall  include  a  detailed  Justification  for 
each  of  the  determinations  and  shall  specify 
the  steps  that  have  been  or  will  be  taken  to 
achieve  the  requlremenU  of  paragraphs  <1) 
(B)and(C). 

(4)  NonaLHSATABiuTT.— The  President 
may  not  delegate  the  responsibility  for 
making  the  determination  and  waiver  per- 
mitted by  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

ace  ISl.  RBCOVCBY  OT  DAMA«»8  INCURBBD  AS  A 

RgauLT  or  aovfCT  iKnaxjcKNCB 

ACnvmiS   MRICTKD   AT  IHk   NIW 

innm)     states      kmbassy      a* 

MOSCOW. 

It  ia  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  ar- 
bitration process  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
which  is  currently  under  way  with  respect 
to  damages  arising  from  delays  in  the  con- 
straction  of  the  new  United  SUtes  Embassy 
in  Moscow,  should  be  expanded  to  Include 
Soviet  reimbursement  of  the  full  cosU  in- 
curred by  the  United  SUtes  ss  a  result  of 
the  inteUlgence  activlUes  of  the  Soviet 
Union  directed  at  the  new  United  Statea 
Embassy  in  Moscow. 
SBC  IU.  UNTTCD  8TATi»«ovin'  RKiraocmr  IN 

MATmS  BBLATmC  TO  KMBASSUB. 

(a)  Ra«uiaBMBrr  poa  Racxraocrrr  nt  Csa- 
TAiM  MATTna.— The  Secretary  of  State  shaU 
exercise  the  authority  granted  in  title  11  of 
the  SUte  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act 
of  1956  (relating  to  foreign  mlasiorM)  to 
achieve  the  following  objectives  by  October 
1,  1989: 

(1)  PiMAiKX.— United  Statea  diplomatic 
and  consular  posU  in  the  Soviet  Union  not 
pay  more  than  fair  value  for  goods  or  serv- 
ices as  a  result  of  the  Soviet  Oovemment's 
control  over  Soviet  currency  valuation  and 
over  the  priditg  of  goods  and  services. 

(3)  Aocns  TO  oooDS  am  sbsvicbs.- United 
SUtes  diplomatic  and  consular  posU  In  the 
Soviet  Union  have  full  access  to  goods  and 
services,  including  utlUtles. 

(3)  RxAL  PBoraanr.— The  real  property 
used  for  office  purposes,  the  real  property 
uaed  for  residential  purposes,  and  the  real 
property  used  for  all  other  purposes  by 


United  SUtes  dlplooatic  and  consular  posU 
In  the  Soviet  Union  Is  equivalent  In  terms  of 
quantity  and  quality  to  the  real  property 
used  for  each  of  those  purposes  by  diplo- 
matic and  consular  posU  of  the  Soviet  mis- 
sion to  the  United  Statea.  In  implementing 
this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  of  SUte— 

(A)  shall  require  that  the  Soviet  Union 
close  (within  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act)  one  or  more  diplomatic  or 
consular  offices  of  the  Soviet  missions  In 
the  United  SUtes  which.  In  the  sggregate, 
have  a  total  square  footage  which  Is  not  less 
than  30  percent  of  the  difference  between— 

(I)  the  total  square  footage  occupied  by 
the  Soviet  misBlons  in  the  United  SUtes. 
and 

(II)  the  total  square  footage  occupied  by 
United  States  diplomatic  and  consular  posU 
In  the  Soviet  Union:  and 

(B)  shall  not  allow  the  Soviet  mission  to 
the  United  SUtes  to  occupy  any  new  consul- 
ate In  the  United  SUtes  until  the  United 
SUtes  mission  in  Kiev  is  occupying  secure, 
permanent  facilities. 

(b)  SiCRKTAaT  or  thx  TaaAsoav.- The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  provide  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  such  assists  nee  with  re- 
spect to  the  Implementation  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  request. 

(c)  Raroars  to  C^woaass.- Not  later  than 
60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  annually  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  setting  forth  the  actions  taken  and 
planned  to  be  taken  In  carrying  out  subsec- 
Uon  (a). 

sac  114.  REPORT  ON  PKR80NNKL  OF  80VIST 
8TATK  TVADING  KNTBRPRI8CS. 

Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
discussing  whether  the  number  of  personnel 
of  Soviet  sUte  trading  enterprises  In  the 
United  SUtes  should  be  reduced. 
Chapter  3— Improving  SUte  Department 
Personnel  Practices  and  Organization  to 
Counter  Hostile  Intelligence  ThreaU 

sec  1*7.  COUNRROrRLUGBNCB  POLYGRAPH 
8CRBENINC  OF  DIPLOMATIC  SCCVRI- 
TY  SKRVICB  PRISONNKl. 

(a)  iMPLBfnrrATioR  or  Pao(»AM.— Under 
the  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  Imple- 
ment a  program  of  counterintelligence  poly- 
graph examinations  for  members  of  the 
Diplomatic  Security  Service  (established 
pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  Diplomatic  Secu- 
rity Act)  during  fUcal  years  1988  and  1989. 

(b)  RBonLATions.— The  Secretary  of  SUte 
shall  Issue  regulations  to  govern  the  pro- 
gram required  by  subsection  (a).  Such  regu- 
lations shall  provide  that  the  scope  of  the 
examinations  under  such  program,  the  con- 
duct of  such  examinations,  and  the  rights  of 
individuals  subject  to  such  examinations 
shall  be  the  same  as  those  under  the  cotm- 
terintelligence  polygraph  program  conduct- 
ed pursuant  to  section  1231  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1986 
(Public  Law  99-145). 

SEC.  IS*.  PER80NNKL  SBCURITY  PMOCRAM  FOR 
KMRAS8IB8  IN  HIGH  INTSLLICENCB 
THRXAT  OOUNTR»& 

(a)  SraciAL  Sacuarrr  PaoGSAM.— The  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  shall  develop  and  Imple- 
ment, within  three  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  a  special  personnri 
security  program  for  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  assigned  to  United  SUtes 
diplomatic  and  consular  posU  in  high  intel- 
ligence threat  countries  who  sre  responsible 
for  security  at  those  posU  and  for  any  indi- 


viduals performing  guard  functions  at  those 
posU.  Such  program  shall  Include— 

(1)  selection  criteria  and  screening  to 
erwure  suitability  for  assignment  to  high  In- 
telligence threat  countrter, 

(3)  counterintelligence  awareness  and  re- 
lated trainlnr.  snd 

(3)  security  reporting  and  command  ar- 
rangemenU  designed  to  counter  Intelligence 
threaU. 

(b)  RiPOKT  TO  CoMGaass.- Not  later  than  6 
months  i^ter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  special  per- 
sonnel security  program  required  by  subsec- 
Uon  (a). 

(c)  DsmnnoH.- As  used  in  subsection  (a), 
the  term  "high  Intelligenoe  threat  country" 


tlrement  benefito  of  any  kind  to  any  present 
or  former  foreign  national  employee  of  a 
United  SUtes  diplomatic  or  consular  post 
who  the  Secretary  reasonably  believes  en- 
gaged In  Intelligenoe  activities  directed 
against  the  United  Statea. 

(b)  Waivbl— The  Secretary  of  State  may 
waive  the  applicability  of  subsection  (a)  on  a 
case  by-case  basis  with  respect  to  an  em- 
ployee if  he  determines  that  It  is  vital  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  SUtes  to  do 
so  and  he  reports  such  waiver  In  advance  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 


(I)  a  country  listed  as  a  communist  coun- 
try In  section  630(f)  of  the  Poreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961:  and 

(3)  any  other  country  designated  as  a  high 
Intelligenoe  threat  country  for  purposes  of 
this  section  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelllgenee,  or  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation. 

SEC  IM.  ACCOUNTABILITY  REVIEW  BOARDS. 

(a)  ESTABLISHMENT  or  A  BoAKO.— Section 
301  of  the  Diplomatic  Security  Act  (33 
UJ3.C.  4831)  is  amended  by  inserting  ".  and 
in  any  case  of  a  serious  breach  of  security 
Involving  intelligence  activities  of  a  foreign 
government  directed  at  a  United  SUtes 
Oovemment  mission  abroad."  after  "mis- 
sion abroad". 

(b)  BOAXD  FiRDntcs.— Section  304(a)  of 
that  Act  (33  U.S.C.  4834(a))  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "or  surrounding  the  serious  breach 
of  security  Involving  Intelligence  activities 
of  a  foreign  government  directed  at  a 
United  SUtes  Oovemment  mission  abroad 
(as  the  case  may  be)"  after  "mission 
abroad". 

SBC  IM.  PROHIBmON  ON  CERTAIN  EMPLOYMENT 
AT  immD  STATES  DIPLOMATIC  AND 
CONSULAR  MISSIONS  IN  <X>MMUNI8r 
COUNTRIES. 

(a)  Pbohibitioii.- 

(1)  After  September  30,  1989,  no  national 
of  a  communist  country  may  t>e  employed  as 
a  foreign  national  employee  at  United 
SUtes  diplomatic  and  consular  missions  in 
any  0>mmunlst  country. 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  foreign  national  employee  who 
Is  not  permitted  access  to— 

(A)  United  SUtes  Embsssy  or  consulate 
grounds,  vehicles,  or  buildings  which  are 
sited  in  the  compound  of  the  Kmhsiwy  or 
consulate  (Includhig  living  quarters):  and 

(B)  the  residence,  wherever  located,  of  the 
chief  of  mission  or  the  deputy  chief  of  a 
mission. 

(b>  DEriwiTiow.- As  used  In  this  section. 
the  term  "communist  country"  means  a 
country  listed  In  section  620(f)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

(c)  AoDiTioiiAL  Fnms  Poa  Hnmro  Umno 
States  CmzEm.— The  Congress  expresses 
IU  willingness  to  provide  additional  funds  to 
the  Department  of  SUte  for  the  expenses  of 
employing  United  SUtes  citizens  to  replace 
the  individuals  dismissed  by  reason  of  sub- 
section (a). 

SBC  IM.  TERMINATION  OF  REHREMENT  BENEFm 
FOR  POREIGN  NATIONAL  EMPLOYEES 
ENGAGDOG      IN      HOSTILE      INTBLU- 

CENCE  AcnvrriEa 

(a)  Tbrmiiiatioii.— The  Secretary  of  State 

shall  exercise  the  authorities  available  to 

him  to  ensure  that  the  United  SUtea  does 

not  provide,  directly  or  indtrecUy.  any  re- 


SBC  ttX.  REPORT  ON  EMPLOYMENT  OP  PORBICN 
NATIONALS  AT  FOREIGN  SBRVKS 
pons  ABROAD. 

Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  sulmilt  to  the  Congress  a  report 
discussing  the  advisability  of  employing  for- 
eign nationals  at  foreign  service  posU 
abroad. 

SBC  ISI.  UND»I  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  PO*  SBCU- 

Rmr.  ooMMUNicATHms.  comrwoc- 

TION.  AND  MISSIONS. 

(a)  EsTABLisKMErr  or  PosinoR.— The  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  E)epartment  of 
SUte.  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
May  26,  1949  (22  U.S.C.  2662).  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  an  Under  Secretary  of 
SUte  for  Management"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "an  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Budget,  Personnel,  and  Administration,  and 
an  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Security. 
Communications.  Construction,  snd  Mis- 
sions". 

(b)  RaspowsisiUTias.- The  Under  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  for  Security,  Commimications. 
Ccmstruction.  and  Missions  shall  be  reqmn- 
sible  f  or— 

(1)  the  Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Security  (es- 
tablished by  section  104  of  the  Diplomatic 
Security  Act): 

(3)  the  Office  of  Communications: 

(3)  the  Office  of  Foreign  Buildings  (estab- 
lished to  carry  out  the  Foreign  Service 
BuUdings  Act.  1926);  and 

(4)  the  Office  of  Foreign  Missions  (estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  203  of  the  State 
Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956). 

(C)  RaOKOAinZATION.— 

(1)  Period  por  imflrmbiitattoii.— The  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  shall  complete  implementa- 
tion of  the  reorganization  required  by  this 
section  within  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  including  the  trans- 
fer of  personnel  and  funds  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of  SUte  for  Security.  Communi- 
cations. Construction,  and  Missions. 

(2)  Plan  por  niPLZMXirrATioa.- Not  later 
than  SO  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shaU  submit 
a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  steps  to  be 
taken  In  reorganizing  the  Department  of 
SUte  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(d)  CoNroRMUfc  AMEWimBwa.— 
(1)  OmcB  or  roRKiaii  Muaiom.— Section 
203(a)  of  the  SUte  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1956  (33  U.S.C.  4303(a))  Is 
amended  in  the  third  sentence  by  striking 
out  "an  Under  Secretary  of  State"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Security.  Communlcationa.  Con- 
struction, and  Missions". 

(3)  Posmoira  AT  EXEUUTivt  LEVBL  m.— Ef- 
fective October  1.  1987.  secticm  5314  of  title 
5.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Under  Secretary  of  SUte  for  Politi- 
cal Affairs  and  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs  and  an  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Coordinating  Security  Assistance 
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wuA  Under  SecreUry  of  8t»l«  for 
snd  inMitlng  In  Ueu  thereof 
Um  f oUowtnc: 
"Under  aMreUriee  of  8UU  (»)." 
(S)  BuBOB  ACT.— Any  new  qpendtng  mi- 
ttMrtty  (u  defined  in  aecUao  401(c)  of  the 
nmanMlnnil  Budfet  Act  of  1974)  prortded 
by  thto  eubeertlBn  ahell  be  effective  for  any 
tkaX  year  only  to  such  extent  or  In  such 
MMMmta  ee  ere  provided  In  edvmnoe  In  ap- 

pfUPTlBt*****  Acts. 

(e)  Tluuramoii.— The  tndlviduel  holding 
the  poeltlon  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
ManMement  on  the  data  of  enactment  of 
thto  Act  ahall  ■iimir  the  duUee  of  the 
under  Secretary  of  State  for  Budget.  Per- 
nnnel.  and  Atbainiatratlan  andahaU  not  be 
required  to  be  reappotated  by  reaeon  of  the 
enactment  of  thla  aectlon. 

IM.  AaSMTANT  SKaCTAKY  OT  VTATC  POB 


Foreign  If  laioni  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thla  Act  ahall  aMume  the  duties  of  the 
Aalatant  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
MlHlom  and  ahaU  not  be  required  to  be 
reappointed  by  rtaaon  of  the  enactment  of 


(a)  KeTAMjamam  or  Poamoii.— Section 
m<a)  of  the  State  Department  Baalc  Au- 
tborltlea  Act  of  ItM  (23  UJB.C.  430S<a))  la 
MHty^fH  In  the  aeeood  lentence  by  atrlklng 
out  "a  Director."  and  Ineerting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "the  AMtatant  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Mlifwr  who  ahall  be". 

(1)  AmmiBRa  *o  na  roaxnui  maaiom 
ACT.-TtUe  n  of  that  Act  la  amended- 

<A)  In  MCtlon  M)  (23  UJS.C.  4303).  by 
atrlklng  out  paragraph  (3).  by  redealgnating 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  as  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (3).  reapecUTely.  and  by  Inserting  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraph  (1)  after  the  Intro- 
ductory rliiier" 

"(1)  'Aaistant  Secretary'  means  the  As- 
aietant  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Mla- 


Pakt  C— ABomoiiAi,  Mxasuiiks  to  PaoTScr 
AoAimT  Hoenu  Imtilliokmci  Tiosats 

aac  IM.  mnuvmc  Bacvamr  or  imnrcD  statcb 
mpijoiiatic  and  coNSULAa  rAau- 


(B)  In  aectlon  303  (33  V&.C.  4303)- 

(i)  In  the  third  and  fifth  sentences  of  sub- 
eectlon  (a),  by  striking  out  "Director"  and 
Insiiitli^  In  Ueu  thereof  "Assistant  Secre- 
tary"; 

(U)  by  repealing  the  fourth  sentence  of 
subsection  (a): 

(Ui)  In  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out 
"Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Fbreign 
MlsBions"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Missions":  and 

(Iv)  In  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out  "Di- 
rector" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Assist- 
ant Secretary":  and 

(C)  In  section  204  (33  VA.C.  4S(M).  section 
304A  (33  U.8.C.  4304a).  section  305  (33 
UAC.  4305).  and  secUon  308  (23  U£.C. 
4308).  by  striking  out  "Director"  each  place 
it  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "As- 
sistant Secretary". 

(3)  NuMBKB  or  AsaisTAirr  sbcrrabies.- 
The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
■lay  38.  1049  (22  UJB.C.  2852).  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "fifteen"  and  inserting  In 
beu  thereof  "sixteen". 

(3)  Poamoaa  at  Kxacunvi  lxvxl  iv.— Ef- 
fecUve  October  1.  1987.  section  5315  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '(15)"  foUowtng  "Assistant  Secretar- 
ies of  State"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"(18)". 

(4)  Bnvocr  act.— Any  new  spending  au- 
thority (as  defined  in  section  401(c)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974)  provided 
by  this  subsection  shaU  be  effective  for  any 
fiscal  year  only  to  such  extent  or  In  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  In  advance  In  ap- 
propriation Acts. 

(c)  TKAaamoii.- The  Individual  holding 
the  position  of  Director  of  the  Office  of 


In  addition  to  funds  otherwise  available 
for  such  purpoees,  there  are  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
$•8,700,000  for  fiscal  yev  1088  and 
$90,188,000  for  fiscal  year  1089  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses"  to  carry  out  the  diplomatic 
security  program,  which  amounts  shall  be 
available  only  to  Improve  security  at  United 
Statea  diplomatic  and  consular  posU. 

ivr.  rauooic  scRvgrs  to  DnamiNB  sccv- 
amr     wKAawiwm     at     umtcd 

gTATn  DinXNIATIC  AND  OONSinjUl 


(a)  S0IVSTS.— The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
conduct  periodic  surveys  to  determine  the 
weaknesses  In  the  programs,  practioea.  and 
procedurea  for  protecting  claaslfled  Informa- 
tion at  United  Statea  diplomatic  and  consul- 
ar posts,  giving  priority  attention  to  posts  In 
Communist  countries.  Such  surveys  shaU  be 
conducted  at  least  annuaUy  with  respect  to 
posts  In  Communist  countries  and  In  such 
other  countries  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine. Based  on  those  surveys,  the  Secretary 
shaU  take  appropriate  corrective  action. 

(b)  Onm  AoEWcixs.- In  carrying  out  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  of  State  shaU  con- 
sult with  the  heads  of  such  other  agencies 
as  may  be  appropriate.  The  heads  of  other 
agencies  shall  assist  the  Secretary  as  neces- 
sary In  Implementing  subsection  (a). 

(c>  RxpoKTs  TO  CoNOKSss.— Not  later  than 
January  IS  each  year,  the  Secretary  shaU 
report  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
surveys  conducted  during  the  previous  year 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a).  These  reports 
shall  Include  a  description  of  the  actions 
taken  as  the  result  of  the  surveys  and  rec- 
ommendations for  such  administrative  or 
legislative  action  as  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate, 
sac.  Its.  paoTccnoN  from  rvrvu  HoeriLK  in- 

TCLLICENCB      ACTIVfngS      IN     THR 

irnmosTATis. 

Section  305  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1966  (23  VS.C.  4305)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUow- 
tng: 

"(dH  1 )  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsectiort.  real  property  In  the  United 
States  may  not  be  acquired  (by  sale,  lease. 
or  other  means)  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  for- 
eign mission  of  an  unfriendly  foreign  coun- 
try if.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  (after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State),  the  acquisition  of  that  prop- 
erty might  Improve  the  capabUlty  of  that 
country  to  Intercept  communications  Involv- 
ing United  States  Oovemment  diplomatic. 
mUltary.  or  Intelligence  matters. 

"(3)  After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsecUon.  real  property  In  the  United 
SUtes  may  not  be  acquired  (by  sale,  lease, 
or  other  means)  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  for- 
eign mission  of  an  unfriendly  foreign  coun- 
try If.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (after 
consulUtlon  with  the  Secretary  of  SUte). 
the  acquisition  of  that  property  might  Im- 
prove the  capabUity  of  that  country  to 
engage  In  InteUigence  activities  directed 
against  the  United  Statea  Oovenment  (ex- 


cluding the  type  of  Intelligence  activities  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (D). 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  SUte  wUl  Inform 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Im- 
mediately upon  notice  being  given  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  of  a  pro- 
posed acquisition  of  real  property  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  foreign  mission  of  an  un- 
friendly foreign  country. 

"(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
unfriendly  foreign  country'  means— 

"(A)  any  country  listed  as  a  Communist 
country  In  section  a20(f)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961: 

"(B)  any  country  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  for  purposes  of  section  6(j) 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979,  to 
be  a  country  which  has  repeatedly  provided 
support  for  acts  of  international  terrorism; 
and 

"(C)  any  other  country  designated  a*  an 
unfriendly  foreign  country  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection  by  the  Secretary  of  SUte. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  DUrctor  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.". 

Mr.  MICA  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  aak  imanimous  (»nsent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  aa 
read  and  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
.  Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  my  amendment,  the  Diplo- 
matic Reciprocity  and  Security  Act 
which  was  originally  introduced  as 
H.R.  2410. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment are: 

The  withdrawal  of  the  United  States 
from  the  1969  United  SUtes-Soviet 
Elmbassy  Agreement. 

A  requirement  that  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  esUblish  reciprocity  of  treat- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  regarding  financial 
and  real  estate  matters  and  access  to 
goods  and  services  by  October  1,  1989. 
Periodic  counterintelligence  poly- 
graph Interviews  for  members  of  the 
diplomatic  security  service. 

ImplemenUtion  of  a  special  security 
program.  Including  personnel  and  em- 
bassy guards  for  Communist  countries. 
Expansion  of  the  scope  of  account- 
ability review  boards  to  Include  serious 
breaches  of  security  Involving  intelli- 
gence activities  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment directed  at  a  United  SUtes  mis- 
sion abroad. 

Prohibition  of  employment  of  for- 
eign service  nationals  at  U.S.  diplomat- 
ic and  consular  posU  in  Communist 
countries. 

OeaUon  of  a  new  Under  Secretary 
of  SUte  for  Security,  Communica- 
tions. Construction,  and  Missions  re- 
sponsible for  the  Bureau  for  diplomat- 
ic security,  the  Offices  of  Foreign  Biis- 
sions.  of  Foreign  Buildings  and  of 
Communications. 

Authorization  of  appropriation,  for 
diplomatic  security  of  $86.7  million  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  (91.1  for  fiscal  year 
1989  to  repair  the  damage  done  to  the 


technical  security  program  of  our  dip- 
lomatic constilar  missions  in  Moscow. 
Leningrad.  Vienna,  and  in  other  cities 
around. 

Real  property  may  not  be  acquired 
by  a  foreign  mlialon  in  the  United 
SUtes  if  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defenae  and  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigations 
it  might  enhance  that  country's  ability 
to  engage  tn  hogtUe  intelligence  activi- 
Ues. 

Since  we  began  our  review  of  the 
adequacy  of  security  against  foreign 
eq>lonage.  we  have  uncovered  several 
problem  areas,  this  legislation  seeks  to 
correct. 

In  the  first  instance,  a  careful  review 
of  the  History  of  the  United  SUtes- 
Soviet  Embassy  agreement  reveals 
that  many  issues  have  been  repeatedly 
either  minimized  or  subordinated  to 
larger  biUteral  matters.  From  the  be- 
ginning, the  administration  pushed 
this  agreement  despite  lingering  prob- 
lems. Since  then  the  hsitory  is  repleat 
with  problems  which  resulted  with 
today's  situation  whereby  the  United 
SUtes  has  an  unfinished  chan<xry  rid- 
dled with  listening  and  transmitting 
devices  which  many  doubt  we  can  sal- 
vage. Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  Motmt  Alto  for 
the  past  7  years.  Our  amendment  calls 
for  the  withdrawal  from  the  agree- 
ment and  the  removal  of  the  Soviet 
Etebassy  frtHn  the  Motuit  Alto  loca- 
tion. 

However,  we  have  included  a  very 
tough  waiver  in  the  event  the  Presi- 
dent can  demonstrate  that  it  is  vital  to 
the  U.S.  national  interest  to  remain 
within  the  framework  of  that  agree- 
ment and  that  steps  have  been  taken 
to  secure  the  new  chancery  in  Moscow 
and  neutralize  the  Moimt  Alto  site. 

Another  serious  shortcoming  in  the 
security  system  we  uncovered  during 
oiur  recent  trips  to  the  Eastem-bloc 
countries  is  the  disparity  between  the 
security  clearances  and  requirements 
of  those  charged  with  the  protection 
of  U.S.  persotmel  and  facilities  abroad 
and  of  those  intended  to  be  protected. 
We  found  that  our  embassies  are 
home  to  people  who  are  required  to 
meet  the  most  stringent  security  re- 
quirements while  the  security  person- 
nel were  subjected  to  much  lower 
clearances  and  scrutiny.  As  a  result  of 
discussions  with  the  security  person- 
nel. I  have  added  to  this  legislation  a 
requirement  that  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  esUblish  a  coimterintelligence 
polygraph  examination  program  for 
the  members  of  the  diplomatic  securi- 
ty service.  It  is  my  view  that  security 
officers  should  be  subjected  to  a  poly- 
graph interview  at  the  end  of  each 
tour  prior  to  reassignment.  According 
to  the  security  officers  with  whom  we 
have  met  over  the  past  several 
months,  such  a  program  would  help 
enormously. 


However,  as  I  propose  this  language. 
I  feel  compelled  to  sUte  clearly  for 
the  record  that  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  impose  this  new  requirement  on  the 
diplomatic  security  service  without 
committing  myself  to  very  vigilant 
oversight.  I  am  concerned,  as  are  many 
of  my  colleagues,  that  the  Implemen- 
Ution of  this  new  program  not  be 
abused.  In  directing  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  to  promulgate  regulations  that 
are  the  same  as  those  established  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  it  is  my 
intention  to  establish  a  starting  point 
from  where  the  Department  of  SUte 
should  begin  to  build  a  strong  program 
with  stronger  protection  for  employee 
safeguards.  I  will  insist  that  the  De- 
partment will  fashion  regulations 
which  will  improve  the  quality  of  ex- 
aminers and  therefore  of  the  overall 
program.  I  expect  that  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  wiU  feel  compelled  to  incorpo- 
rate such  additional  safeguards  and 
protections  as  he  will  deem  necessary. 

A  third  area  of  concern  to  the  draft- 
ers of  this  amendment  is  the  treat- 
ment afforded  our  diplomats  in  the 
Soviet  Union:  We  were  astonished  by 
the  physical  conditions  in  which  our 
diplomats  were  expected  to  work.  We 
have  found  that  our  personnel  are 
subjected  to  unrelenting  harassment. 
We  have  also  found  that  the  access  en- 
Joyed  by  our  embassy  to  go<xls  and 
services  Is  seriously  curUiled  by  the 
Soviet  Government  who  also  manipu- 
lates the  prices  of  goods  and  services 
and  the  currency  exchange  rates.  Our 
amendment  directs  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  to  use  existing  authorities  under 
the  Foreign  Mission  Act  to  establish 
reciprocity  of  treatment  of  Soviet  dip- 
lomats in  the  United  SUtes. 

Another  critical  provision  of  this 
amendment  will  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment of  any  foreign  nationals  at  our 
Embassies  in  Communist  coxmtries. 
We  have  fotuid  that  the  presence  of 
local  nationals  in  our  faculties  where 
sensitive  activities  are  carried  out  has 
been  a  serious  security  problem. 
Therefore,  we  have  included  language 
drafted  by  Congressman  Cotjrter  to 
put  an  end  to  that  personnel  practice. 
While  certain  elements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte  have  expressed  con(»m 
about  this  provision,  we  have  found 
that  our  people  in  the  field  have 
begun  to  move  in  this  direction. 

This  amendment  represents  a  major 
first  step  in  addressing  many  of  the 
problems  our  Oovemment  has  had  to 
live  with  over  the  years.  I  believe  that 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
drastically  impair  the  ability  of  hostile 
intelligence  services  to  penetrate  our 
Embassies  in  the  future. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment.    

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  again  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the  full 


committee,  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  FasccllI.  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica],  the  chair- 
man of  the  subc(«unittee.  as  well  as 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine  [Ms. 
Showk].  The  four  of  us  are  the  origi- 
nal cosponsors  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
as  an  original  cosponsor  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  bipartisan  committee  secu- 
rity amendment  to  HJl.  1777. 

This  Is  the  most  important  amend- 
ment we  will  consider. 

It  will  come  as  no  surprise  that  the 
SUte  Department  opposes  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  SUte  Department's  opposition 
to  the  amendment  is  the  best  endorse- 
ment we  could  have.  The  time  has 
come  for  Congress  to  take  charge  on 
improving  security,  since  the  SUte  De- 
partment has  proved  in  recent  years 
tliat  it  can't  handle  the  Job. 

Our  amendment  takes  a  totigh  line 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  diplomatic 
reciprocity  and  security  issues. 

The  Soviets  liave  engaged  in  blatant 
and  widespread  espionage  against  the 
United  SUtes  and  have  abused  United 
SUtes  personnel  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  American  answer  will  now  be 
strong  action— not  Just  polite  diplo- 
matic notes  issued  by  the  State  De- 
partment. 

The  bipartisan  amendment  will 
make  the  Soviets  understand  that  the 
Congress  Is  serious  about  defending 
U.S.  national  security  secrets  and 
about  protecting  U.S.  dipl<»nats 
abroad. 

The  amendment  makes  substantial 
improvements  in  four  major  areas. 

First,  it  removes  the  Soviets  from 
Mount  Alto  unless  the  United  SUtes 
gets  a  safe  and  secure  Embassy  in 
Moscow,  and  can  eliminate  the 
damage  to  U.S.  security  caused  by 
Soviet  electronic  espionage  from 
Soviet  diplomatic  facilities. 

Second,  it  makes  the  Soviets  toe  the 
line  on  dealings  with  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Moscow  on  gcKxls  and  servic«8  and 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  real  esUte. 
so  that  the  Soviets  no  longer  have  a 
free  ride  in  Washington  while  they 
abuse  UJS.  personnel  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Third,  it  mandates  comprehensive 
security  improvements  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte  to  get  Communist  coun- 
try employees  out  of  our  embassies;  to 
screen  more  carefully  our  personnel 
performing  security  and  counterintel- 
ligence functions  abroad;  and  to  re- 
quire detailed  security  improvement 
surveys  of  U.S.  diplomatic  and  consul- 
ar posts  abroad. 

Finally,  the  amendment  ensures 
tliat  the  United  SUtes  wiU  never  again 
be  faced  with  a  communications  secu- 
rity disaster  like  Mount  Alto.  Under 
the  amendment,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense—who is  the  executive  agent  of 
the  entire  U,S.  Government  for  com- 
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munleatlooB  leeurtty— may  dlnpprove 
•n  unfrloidly  oountry'i  request  to 
locate  lU  irmlMiMy  In  the  United 
States  at  a  particular  site.  If  that  ilte 
might  Improve  that  oountry'i  ability 
to  conduct  electronic  eaplonace 
against  the  United  States. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  biparUsan  amendment  to  Im- 
prove the  security  of  U.S.  Government 
activities  at  home  and  abroad. 

Ms.  SNOWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  wwd,  and  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  amendment 

This  amendment  Is  a  comprehensive, 
bipartisan  package  designed  to  address 
security  problems  at  our  Embassy  In 
Moscow,  the  lack  of  reciprocity  in 
United  States-Soviet  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, and  potential  problems  at  other 
high  threat  posU  abroad.  Except  for 
two  minor  technical  adjustments,  this 
amendment  Is  ldentk»l  to  HJl.  3410. 
the  Diplomatic  Reciprocity  and  Secu- 
rity Act 

The  gentleman  from  Florida.  Mr. 
Mica,  and  I  introduced  HJR.  2410  last 
month,  and  were  Joined  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  Mr.  Fascell.  and 
ranking  Republican.  Mr.  BaooMnsLD. 
of  the  full  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
The  bill  adopts  the  Bromnfield-Armey 
proposal  on  Mount  Alto.  The  bill  now 
has  42  additional  oosponsors.  28  Demo- 
crats and  16  Republicans,  arrayed 
across  the  Ideological  spectrum. 

We  offer  this  amendment.  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  of  revelations  con- 
nected with  the  Moscow  Embassy 
which  arose  after  the  committee  had 
completed  its  work  on  the  State  De- 
partment authorization.  The  subcom- 
mittee then  began  an  investigation 
into  the  overall  security  question,  in- 
cluding a  trip  to  Moscow  In  early 
April. 

Our  investigation  shed  light  on 
three  major  problem  areas:  security 
procedures  at  our  existing  Embassy, 
compromise  of  the  new  building,  and 
Soviet  treatment  of  our  mission  and 
personnel  In  Moscow.  The  extent  to 
which  security  had  eroded  In  Moscow 
to  particularly  dlstrublng— if  security 
was  so  poor  at  the  highest  threat  post 
we  maintain,  conjecture  about  security 
at  other  posts  is  chilling  indeed. 

Our  existing  Embassy  suffered  from 
human,  technical  and  procedural  prob- 
lems. There  was.  for  example.  Insuffi- 
cient redundancy  for  the  activities  of 
the  Marine  guards.  This  structure  as- 
sumed that  no  guard  would  ever 
engage  in  Improper  activities.  This 
structure  also  assured  that  independ- 
ent detection  or  prosecution  of  any 
such  activities  would  be  virtually  im- 
possible. As  was  stated  in  the  Senate 
Intelligence  Committee  report,  "a 
single  failure  point  was  permitted  for 
the  entire  Embassy  security  system." 

The  opportunities  for  human  failure 
were  coupled  with  a  shockingly  lax  at- 
titude toward  sectuity  which  pervaded 
the  post  For  example,  when  we  ar- 


rived at  the  Embassy,  we  observed 
blueprints  for  the  supposedly  secure 
areas  being  created  within  the  build- 
ing posted  in  full  view  on  a  wall.  And. 
In  1986  alone.  Marine  security  guards 
issued  in  excess  of  300  security  inci- 
dents. 

Further,  the  post  lacked  proper 
technical  equipment  and  redundancy 
to  offset  human  failure.  Moscow  did 
not  have  the  most  sophisticated  equip- 
ment possible.  Some  areas  of  the  Em- 
bassy compound,  such  ss  the  perime- 
ter and  the  entrance  to  the  secured 
areas  of  the  building,  were  not  moni- 
tored by  television.  The  front  entrance 
even  lacked  a  metal  detector,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  security  legislation  enacted 
last  year. 

Procedives  of  the  State  Department 
exacerbated  the  problems  onsite.  In- 
sufficient security  clearance  require- 
ments, bifurcated  and  vague  control 
over  the  Marine  Security  Guard  pro- 
gram, and  an  insistence  on  employing 
foreign  nationals  all  contributed  to 
creating  a  deplorable  situation. 

Similarly,  the  Department  failed  to 
develop  and  implement  the  tyi>e  of 
procedures  which  might  have  prevent- 
ed the  complete  compromise  of  the 
new  Elmbassy  building.  They  arrogant- 
ly assumed,  incorrectly,  that  any  de- 
vices implanted  could  be  detected  and 
neutralized. 

As  we  had  learned  in  a  series  df 
briefings,  and  subsequently  in 
Moscow,  the  electronic  compromise  is 
far  more  than  mere  "bugging."  It  Lb  an 
electronic  network  of  listening  and 
transmitting  devices  that  form  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  basic  structure  of  the 
building.  Further,  construction  specifi- 
cations were  altered  in  certain  areas  to 
Increase  the  resonance  of  sound  in  spe- 
cific areas  of  the  top  floors. 

There  are  a  host  of  examples  of 
steps  the  SovieU  toolL  in  Washington 
which  we  failed  to  take  in  Moscow  to 
ensure  the  security  of  our  respective 
embassies. 

For  example,  the  Soviets  used  only 
concrete  poured  on  site.  The  United 
States  allowed  prefabricated  sections 
to  be  made  off-site,  with  no  supervi- 
sion. 

The  Soviet's  blueprint  did  not  identi- 
fy which  areas  were  to  be  most  sensi- 
tive. U.S.  blueprints  made  it  relatively 
easy  to  identify  our  most  sensitive 
areas. 

The  Soviets  employed  30  people  to 
supervise  a  worltforce  of  approximate- 
ly 100  Americans.  The  United  States 
had  20  to  30  people  supervising  600  to 
800  Soviets. 

The  Soviets  maintained  a  rigid  work 
schedule  and  identification  process  for 
American  workers.  The  United  States 
has  no  comparable  system. 

And  the  design  engineer  employed 
by  the  United  SUtes  contractor  was  a 
Soviet  emigre  who,  once  the  project 
was  completed,  returned  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  disappeared. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maine  [Ms. 
Siiowa]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Ms.  Showx 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  S  additional 
minutes.)   

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
point.  I  question  seriously  whether  the 
building  will  ever  be  fit  for  future  use. 
Preliminary  analysis  by  the  Schlesln- 
ger  panel  suggests  that  rebuilding  the 
classified  floors  might  work.  I  believe 
further  technical  analysis  by  the 
Schleslnger  panel  and  the  intelligence 
community  is  critical  before  final  deci- 
sion is  made  on  disposition  of  this 
building.  Any  decision,  in  fact,  should 
be  made  with  the  full  conctirrence  of 
the  intelligence  community. 

I  must  admit  that  I  am  skeptical  of 
the  Schleslnger  panel's  support  for  a 
partial  reconstruction  of  some  floors 
of  the  new  building.  Mr.  Schleslnger 
himself  said  it  would  cost  "many  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars"  to  partially  re- 
construct the  building,  and  neutralize 
the  remaining  portions.  But  the  new 
building  could  be  completely  replaced 
for  a  similar  amount  of  money,  and  we 
would  have  a  much  higher  degree  of 
confidence  in  its  security  than  a  par- 
tially reconstructed  facility. 

In  the  final  analysis,  from  both  a 
fiscal  and  security  perspective,  the 
building  might  very  well  have  to  come 
down. 

Our  Moscow  investigation.  Mr. 
Chairman,  also  uncovered  the  presis- 
tent  harassment  and  degradation  of 
our  diplomatic  personnel,  and  a  seri- 
ous lack  of  reciprocal  diplomatic  ar- 
rangements between  our  two  coun- 
tries. Embassy  drinking  water  Is  con- 
taminated by  the  Moscow  sewers;  em- 
bassy houses  are  broken  into  by  Sovi- 
ets, leaving  cigarettes  and  unflushed 
toilets:  all  purchases  must  be  made 
through  the  Soviet  Oovemment,  at  an 
artlfically  Inflated  exchange  rate  four 
times  higher  than  market  rates:  and 
legitimate  movement  of  our  personnel 
is  severely  restricted. 

This  is  in  stark  contrast  to  the  posi- 
tive environment  allowed  for  Soviets 
in  the  United  SUtes.  Their  treatment 
here  is  accompanied  by  ownership  of 
more  buildings  and  facilities,  greater 
control  over  their  facilities,  greater 
access  to  leisure  and  entertainment  fa- 
cilities, and  other  inequities. 

Although  it  may  come  as  a  surprise 
to  many  members,  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Foreign  Missions  is  al- 
ready empowered  to  address  these  in- 
equities. Our  amendment  today  re- 
quires that  the  Department  exercise 
that  power  and  achieve  specific  reci- 
procity goals  by  October  1.  1989. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  essence  of  this 
amendment  is  to  require  the  State  De- 
partment to  take  actions  on  behalf  of 
our  own  security,  both  here  and  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  it  should  have  been 
taken     anyway.     Etobassy     seciirity 


simply  has  not  been  accorded  suffi- 
cient priority  on  a  departmental  and 
individual  basis  within  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Our  amendment  seeks  to  accord  se- 
curity and  reciprocity  issues  the  ex- 
treme seriousness  they  deserve,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  had  a  long- 
standing concern  regarding  these  em- 
bassy agreements  of  1969  and  1972. 
R)rtunately  I  have  been  able  to  take 
my  concern  to  such  a  well-informed, 
such  a  patient  tutor,  such  a  very  well- 
intended  g\ildlng  hand  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  BROoxnaLD], 
who  has  helped  me  to  learn,  to  under- 
stand, and  to  appreciate  the  serious- 
ness of  the  circumstances  that  have 
evolved  since  those  agreements  have 

In  fact.  I  did  draft  legislation  that 
does  by  and  large  what  this  amend- 
ment does,  and  had  Intended  to  offer 
my  own  amendment  to  the  legislation. 
The  committee  all  this  timne  did  its 
work  and  did  in  fact  very  fine  work.  I 
am  reminded  of  the  trip  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine  [Ms. 
Sifowi]  made  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
believe  that  the  conditions  were  rigor- 
ous at  best,  where  they  had  to  commu- 
nicate by  writing  on  little  tablets  to 
one  another  and  suffer  the  cold,  and 
they  did  a  good  Job.  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  watch  that  trip  and  to  appreci- 
ate what  they  were  learning. 

I  feel  flattered,  I  feel  vindicated  in 
my  own  concern  that  the  committee 
after  this  much  thorough  study  has 
taken  my  work  and  adapted  it  in  this 
more  comprehensive  amendment  that 
does  deal  with  every  dimension  of  the 
problem  as  it  was  found  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  particular  language  as  it 
affects  the  1969-72  agreements  is  not 
exactly  as  I  would  have  had  it,  but  it  is 
good  language,  and  I  think  a  very  well 
conceived,  very  well  thought  out 
amendment,  and  one  that  I  personally 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  commit- 
tee and  Its  leadership  for. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  as  well  for  his 
support  and  his  contribution  to  this 
legislation,  because  I  luiow  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  originally  con- 
structed the  language  on  Moimt  Alto 
and  for  the  withdrawal  of  our  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviets  concerning  the 
construction  of  our  respective  embas- 
sies, and  I  want  to  thank  him  for  his 
support  and  for  his  efforts  and  his  co- 
operation. 


Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  mention  that 
we  should  remember  that  the  agree- 
ments were  made  during  the  halcyon 
days  of  the  spirit  of  detente.  No  doubt 
they  were  made  for  the  best  of  all  In- 
terests, to  try  to  increase  the  diplo- 
matic relationship  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  SUtes.  What 
they  forgot.  lAx.  Chairman,  is  that 
there  is  no  detente  in  espionage,  and 
what  we  have  gotten  for  our  good 
faith  has  been  a  spies'  nest  atop 
Mount  Alto  with  a  direct  line  of  vision 
to  the  White  House,  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment, the  Pentagon,  and  the  Nation's 
Capital.  With  laser-beam  technology 
and  satelllte-dlsh  technology,  they  can 
literally  monitor  the  most  secret  pri- 
vate conversations  of  our  Nation's 
Government,  and  this  cannot  be  toler- 
ated. 

The  committee  has  seen  the  threat 
to  our  national  security.  They  have 
written  here  a  fine  amendment.  I  urge 
adoption  of  that  amendment,  and  I 
cannot  help  but  quote  Stalin,  whose 
advice  was  that  they  should  always  in 
their  relationships  with  the  United 
SUtes  take  their  bayonet  and  probe 
for  a  soft  spot. 

Congresswoman  Snowx  has  given  us 
painful  details  of  how  many  of  those 
soft  spots  they  have  found.  This  com- 
mittee has  seen  fit  to  show  the  Soviets 
that  there  is  a  hard  spot.  They  have 
written  that  hard  spot  in  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  that  it  is  necessary  to 
our  national  interests  that  we  pass 
this  amendment. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  commit- 
tee for  their  hard  work,  and  to  the 
body  at  large  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

D  1320 

Mr.  CLARKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  full  support 
of  this  amendment  to  the  Department 
of  SUte  authorization  for  fiscal  years 
1988-89.  H.R.  2410.  the  biU  which 
forms  the  basis  of  this  amendment, 
and  a  bill  which  I  cosponsored.  is  a  re- 
sponsible reaction  to  the  security 
problems  we  are  encountering  In  our 
Elmbassy  In  Moscow  and  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Soviet  diplomatic 
complex  on  Mount  Alto  In  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, RepresenUtives  Dan  Mica  and 
Oltmpia  Snowk.  for  their  thoughtful 
and  complete  response  to  the  prob- 
lems encountered  by  Americans  who 
serve  their  country  abroad  in  our  For- 
eign Service.  It  is  unfair  to  ask  people 
to  serve  in  this  delicate  and  necessary 
capacity  without  giving  them  the 
means  to  do  their  Jobs  well. 

By  this  I  mean  a  secure  environment 
in  which  to  live  and  to  work,  an  envi- 


ronment which  is  as  free  from  haraas- 
ment  as  we  can  make  it.  These  men 
and  women  have  a  difficult  Job  to  do 
and  unless  we  back  them  up  by  calling 
for  a  working  atmosphere  which 
allows  them  to  maintain  the  necessary 
security  to  do  their  Job  properly,  we 
make  that  Job  impossible. 

This  amendment  also  serves  the 
American  taxpayer  well.  We  need  to 
recover  damages  from  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  cost  of  remedying  the 
problem  created  by  their  intelligence 
activities  against  the  new  United 
SUtes  Chancery  building  in  Moscow. 
Repairing  the  damage  of  this  compro- 
mising activity  will  be  costly  and  we 
need  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  U.S.S.R.  should  be  foot- 
ing the  bUl  for  this. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment.  The  problem  of  diplomat- 
ic security  will  not  go  away.  We  need 
to  face  it  once  and  for  all  and  I  believe 
that  this  amendment  is  the  best  mech- 
anism to  do  so. 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Wur.  Chairman,  regardless  of 
the  outcome  of  the  Marine  espionage  trials,  it 
is  unquestionably  true  that  our  Embassy  secu- 
rity has  been  breached  in  Moscow,  and  that 
redprodty  right  now  means  that  we  give  and 
the  Russians  tal(e— tal^e  us  for  foois,  and  for 
as  much  as  they  can.  This  amendment,  of- 
fered by  the  bipartisan  leadership  of  this  conrv 
mittee,  gives  us  an  opportur«ty  to  make  tfie 
playing  field  a  little  more  level. 

It  should  not  take  a  senous  breach  of  Em- 
bassy security  for  the  U.S.  Govemrrtent  to  rec- 
ognize the  Importance  of  guarding  our  secrets 
overseas.  We  don't  know  the  full  extent  of  the 
damage.  We  do  know  that  we  have  a  brand 
new,  penetrated,  worthless  Embassy  in 
Moscow  wtiile  we  prepare  to  give  the  Soviet 
Union  a  license  for  surveillance  here  in  Wash- 
ington. We  do  know  ttiat  we  have  been 
charged  exorbitant  rates  to  buiW  a  worthless 
Embassy  in  Russia.  We  know— beyond  a 
doubt— tliat  changes  must  be  made. 

This  amerxJment  is  simply  some  common 
sense  applied  to  foreign  policy.  It  prohftxts  the 
hiring  of  Communist  country  nationals  in  U.S. 
Embassies  arxj  Consulates  in  Communist 
countries  after  fiscal  year  1989.  It  requires  the 
State  Department  to  establish  a  special  Per- 
sonnel Security  Program  in  high-intelligence- 
threat  countries.  It  requires  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  withdraw  from  the  United  States- 
Soviet  Embassy  contract  provid«g  for  the 
Mount  Alto  Embassy.  It  requires  reciprocity  in 
terms  of  price  and  access  to  goods,  and 
quantity  and  quality  of  Embassy  real  estate. 

None  of  these  actions  are  radical— all 
shoukl  have  been  a  matter  of  routine  policy 
for  the  Department  of  State.  The  fact  that 
they  weren't  led  to  the  most  embarrassing, 
and  potentially  harmful,  security  breach  in  the 
Nstory  of  our  Nation.  It  is  not  enough  to  wring 
our  hands  and  wait  for  tfie  next  time.  We  must 
prevent  the  next  time  from  happening,  and 
this  amendment  could  be  k>oked  at  as  the 
preventive  medicirw  the  doctor  ordered. 

I  commend  the  leadership  of  this  committee 
and  of  the  international  operations  sU)Commit- 
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Mr.  COUK'l'CK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  aa  foUowK 

Amendmant  oHervd  by  Mr.  Cooam  to 
the  UMnABUit  offered  by  Mr.  Mica:  In 
I  (I)  of  aecUan  l«l(f )  of  tbe  text  of 
mendment  to  the  bill- 

(1)  etilke  out  Mibpancrapta  (B): 

(»  tavert  "snd"  at  the  cod  of 
Braph  (A):  and 

(S>  rednlcnate  aubparaaraph  <C) 
pancraph<B). 

In  parMraph  <S>  of  euch  Mction,  strike 
oat  "paracrapha  (1XB>  utd  (C)"  and  Inaert 
In  llau  thereof  "paracraph  <  1  MB)". 

After  eectlon  ISl  of  the  text  of  the  Mk» 
It  to  the  bm.  tawert  the  foUowlnc 
r  aeetlofi  (and  redeatgnate  suoceedlnc  aee- 
tkna  aocoftUncly): 

ac  Itt.  CHANCI8T  AT  TOI  UNmO  tTAn*  IK- 

BAiST  oonrux  m  Moaoow. 

(a)  FuiDuwi  CamcmmtmQ  m  UNooairLBRB 
nam  8r*na  CaAacaaT  xm  Moaoow.— The 
Ouuaieaa  ftadi  that— 

(1)  the  unoompleted  chancery  bulldlnc  of 
the  United  Statea  finbaaay  complex  In 
Moaoow  ta>  not  aecure  and  may  be  Impoarible 
toaacure:  and 

(»  the  chancery  bulkUnc  ahould  nerer  be 
accepted  f  or  uae  by  the  ITnlted  Btatca  dlplo- 


(b>  DanaimuTioa.— The  chancery  bulld- 
Ina  may  not  be  completed.  Improved,  or  pre- 
pared for  the  uae  of  the  Unltod  Statea  dlplo- 


(c)  AumicAa  Cuaaiauciioa  or  Nxw  CaA«- 
COT.— If  and  when  a  new  United  Statee 
efaanoery  la  oonatnicted  In  Moecow.  It  ahaU 
be  built  under  American  Bupenrlalon  and  ex- 
duahrely  with  American  plans,  materlala. 
and  labor. 

Mr.  COURTER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
oooaent  that  the  amendment  be  oon- 
ildered  aa  read  and  printed  In  the 
Raooao. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objeeUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
riae  In  support  of  this  amendment.  I 
think  It  Is  a  very  Important  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
norlda  (Mr.  Mica]  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine  (Ms.  Snows]. 
There  is  no  problem,  and  I  hope  It 
does  pass.  I  assume  that  It  will. 

My  amendment,  however,  would  con- 
demn the  uncompleted  chancery  the 
Soviets  have  built  for  us  in  Moscow  as 
unsuitable  for  use,  now  or  in  the 
future,  by  our  diplomatic  corps.  If  and 
when  a  new  chancery  is  built,  it  would 
by  law  be  built  with  American  plans. 
matMlals,  and  labor. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  rise  as  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Embassy  secu- 
rity package,  and  I  commend  the  sub- 
committee's work  on  this  complicated 
and  demanding  problem.  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  recognize  how 
badly  the  administration  has  handled 


It  What  to  do  about  the  damage  is 
now  our  mutual  problem. 

Let  me  say  what  this  amendment 
does  and  does  not  do. 

First,  it  would  strengthen  the  Diplo- 
matic Reciprocity  and  Security  Act 
amendment  package  in  one  respect 
only.  It  does  not  olwtruct  or  seriously 
complicate  that  careful  proposal  It 
does  deal  more  completely  with  one 
part  of  our  problem— the  fate  of  the 
hopelessly  comprcmilaed  office  tower 
In  Moscow.  The  act  only  touches  upon 
that— In  the  findings  and  in  the  waiver 
clause.  There  Is  no  giiarantee  that  the 
chancery  wUl  be  used,  but  nor  is  there 
a  guarantee  that  it  will  not  be  used. 
The  act  recognises  the  building  as 
thoroughly  compromised,  but  it 
doesn't  guarantee  that  a  patch  job 
won't  be  instituted  to  save  it. 

Second,  this  amendment  will  be 
helpful  whether  or  not  the  administra- 
tion decides  to  abrogate  the  Mount 
Alto  treaties.  Nothing  in  those  treaties 
compels  us  to  keep  this  particxilar 
building,  and  nothing  about  breaking 
the  treaties  would  necessarily  mean 
dismantlement  of  the  tower.  There- 
fore the  fate  of  the  chancery  would 
remain  unsettled.  The  reason  that  is  a 
problem  is  that  I  sense  we  are  about  to 
be  drawn  into  a  costly  and  senseless 
repair  and  reconstruction  project. 

Third,  my  amendment  says  nothing 
about  the  other  buildings  in  the  new 
Embassy  complex.  There  are  a  half 
doaen  of  them:  Americans  live  in  them 
alr««dy;  and  they're  perfectly  accepta- 
ble. If  you  vote  with  me  today  you  are 
not  condemlng  our  new  complex  in 
Moscow,  just  one  of  its  buildings. 

Fourth,  this  amendment  does  not 
mandate  the  destruction  of  the  build- 
ing at  the  ground  level,  although  that 
Is  clearly  the  sensible  course,  and  is 
just  what  the  Intelligence  Committee 
of  the  other  body  has  voted  unani- 
mously to  do.  But  if  the  State  (Depart- 
ment insists  upon  wanting  the  build- 
ing for  storage,  it  can  have  it.  If  the 
building  is  sold  off  to  an  international 
corporation  for  use  as  a  hotel,  I  would 
have  no  objection.  What  the  amend- 
ment does  forbid— and  the  language  is 
binding— is  the  completion  and  use  of 
the  chancery  for  use  by  our  diplomatic 
oorpa.  It  can  not  become  a  residence. 
It  can  not  tie  used  for  offices.  We  don't 
want  our  diplomats  meeting  with  re- 
fusenlks,  or  with  visitors  from  Amer- 
ica, in  rooms  that  might  not  l>e  secure. 
Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  ordain 
that  no  official  business  l>e  done  in  a 
facility  which  has  won  universal  accla- 
mation as  a  KGB  soundstage. 

What  about  objections?  Why  would 
a  Member  not  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment? 

Some  iieople  are  eager  to  save  the 
building  by  neutralizing  the  bugs 
which  cannot  be  removed  and  totally 
reconstructing  the  top  two  floors  to 
make  a  secure  area. 


That  option  asaimies  we  know  where 
all  the  bugs  are  and  how  they  work. 
We  don't,  and  probably  never  will. 

Furthermore,  why  have  two  secure 
floors  atop  six  others  we  will  never 
trust? 

Finally,  this  patch-job  proposal 
belles  the  most  striking  thing  about 
the  listening  system.  According  to  the 
Moscow  trip  report  of  Btoy  12  we  have 
from  International  Operations  Sub- 
committee, the  espionage  system  is  so 
well  integrated  into  the  building's  su- 
perstructure that  possibly  "it  may  not 
be  fully  neutralized,  even  by  recon- 
structing whole  floors," 

Other  people  other  plans:  Save  the 
structure  and  build  a  new,  secure  one 
next  to  it.  Well,  we  could.  There's 
nothing  In  my  amendment  to  prevent 
that.  It  doesn't  make  half  the  sense 
that  replacing  the  bad  building  does, 
but  I  don't  legally  foreclose  that 
option.  I  just  can't  imagine  spending 
millions  to  finish  and  fix  a  wreck  we'll 
never  trust,  and  then  spend  millions 
more  to  build  an  adjacent  structure 
designed  to  do  what  the  first  one 
can't.  Yet  an  intense  interest  among 
some  people  for  doing  just  that  com- 
pels me  to  offer  my  perfecting  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  once  the  dictates 
of  security  and  economy  speak  with  a 
single  voice.  We  have  invested  $23  mil- 
lion in  the  chancery  thus  far.  Presi- 
dential troublesh(x>ter  James  Schlesin- 
ger  says  it  will  take  "many  tens  of  mil- 
lions" of  dollars  more  to  make  parts  of 
it  secure.  Obviously  the  cheapest  and 
safest  plan  is  to  put  a  stopper  on  the 
talk  of  patching  and  debugging,  recog- 
nize It  for  the  KGB  masterpiece  that 
it  is,  and  begin  anew  under  American 
supervision  with  American  plans, 
American  materials,  and  American 
labor. 

Then  we'll  know  what  we've  got. 
After  all,  we  have  to  use  it  for  the 
next  four  or  five  decades. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wIU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (*4r. 
CouRTXR]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Coim- 
TSK  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  indicated  that  the  building 
did  not  have  to  be  torn  down  and 
could  be  used  for  other  purposes.  In 
determining  that,  on  page  2  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  it  says  the 
chancery  building  "may  not  be  com- 
pleted. Improved  or  prepared  for  use 
by  the  United  SUtes  diplomatic  per- 
sonnel." That  personnel  means  any- 
body from  the  ciistodlan  on  up  to  the 
Ambassador. 


The  gentleman  further  indicated  It 
did  not  have  to  be  torn  down.  What  do 
we  do  with  it? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  question.  The  sensible 
thing,  because  the  entire  building  is  a 
monitoring  device,  it  is  not  the  fact 
that  there  is  some  implanted  listening 
devices  in  some  parts,  but  the  whole 
superstructure  is  designed  to  transmit 
information,  and  the  sensible  thing  is 
to  tear  it  down. 

But  if  we  decide  not  to,  and  we  use  It 
for  simple  storage,  or  if  we  sell  it  to  an 
international  hotel  chain,  then  it 
could  be  used.  I  think  that  is  senseless. 

The  amendment  does  not  require 
that  it  be  torn  down,  but  I  think  the 
prudent  action  would  be  the  removal, 
the  demolishing  of  this  building  and 
the  construction  of  one  in  which  we 
can  be  secure  and  one  in  which  our 
conversations  will  not  be  monitored. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  think  the 
gentleman  makes  some  excellent 
points  and  expresses  concerns  which 
we  all  share  about  the  new  chancery 
in  Moscow,  I  think  first  and  foremost 
that  the  amendment  as  it  has  been  of- 
fered is  flawed.  It  does  indeed  say, 
counter  to  what  we  just  heard  in  the 
well,  that  the  building  may  not  be 
completed.  Improved  or  prepared  in  its 
present  state.  Nobody  can  use  it.  It  is 
only  60  percent  complete,  and  the  gen- 
tleman indicates  it  would  not  lie  torn 
down,  but  it  would  not  be  completed. 
and  we  may  not  be  able  to  use  it  at  all. 
It  would  just  be  left  there. 

Second,  even  if  it  were  not  a  faulty 
amendment,  we  are  waiting  on  a 
report  from  the  l>est  technical  minds 
in  the  United  States,  from  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  from  the  Nation- 
al Security  Council,  from  all  of  the  in- 
telligence people  we  can  gather  as  to 
how  much  of  the  Embassy  can  l>e  sal- 
vaged or  not  salvaged.  This  prejudges 
that  entire  report  and,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  preliminary  reports  indicates  that 
we  can  Indeed  use  a  good  portion  of 
this  Embassy,  and  the  report  comes  up 
I  think  with  a  very  creative  plan  to 
utilize  a  facility  that  was  created  with 
American  taxpayer  dollars. 

Finally.  I  would  just  add  that  we 
have  worked  a  very  delicate  balance 
with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Broomtield],  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Armxt],  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine  [Ms. 
Showe],  the  majority  and  the  minori- 
ty in  effect  to  hold  Mount  Alto  hos- 
tage until  we  occupy  an  Embassy,  a  fa- 
cility in  Moscow.  They  cannot  use  it 
until  we  use  whatever  we  are  going  to 

use. 
This  upsets  that  balance.  It  negates 

that  balance  in  effect.  I  think  it  does 

great   harm   to   the   intent   and   the 

structure  of  the  amendment  that  we 

so  delicately  balanced. 


While  my  basic  feeling  is  yes,  tear  it 
down  and  start  over  again,  the  amend- 
ment itself  is  flawed  and  does  not  say 
that.  It  does  not  say  tear  it  down  and 
it  does  not  say  complete  it.  It  says 
leave  a  buUdlng  semifinished  there 
now  until  time  immemorial. 

So  we  have  a  flawed  amendment  and 
I  think  we  have  flawed  reasoning  in 
opposition  to  an  amendment  that  has 
been  worked  on  for  3  months.  We  have 
new  information  coming  in  constantly 
as  to  what  we  can  and  cannot  do  with 
that  building. 

One  last  point  I  might  make.  Right 
now  if  we  did  tear  it  down  immediately 
we  would  deprive  the  United  States  in- 
telligence community  of  some  very, 
very  sophlsticaited  information  that  we 
are  gathering  on  the  Soviets'  ability. 
So  we  have  a  whole  list  of  reasons  why 
not  to  act  out  of  emotion,  but  yes 
Indeed,  we  wish  we  could  say  tear  it 
down  now.  But  let  us  wait  imtil  all  of 
the  information  is  In.  Let  us  see  If  we 
cannot  utilize  some  of  this  facility  or 
part  of  this  facility  and  move  forward 
on  this  bipartisan  effort.  I  think  ours 
is  a  well  thought  out  amendment  with- 
out this  new  secondary  amendment. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

lit.  Chairman,  I  want  to  agree  with 
the  comments  that  have  been  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Al- 
though I  share  some  of  the  concerns 
that  have  also  been  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey,  it  is  clearly 
premature  at  this  point  to  suggest 
only  one  option  for  the  new  Embassy 
in  Moscow. 

Mr.  Schleslnger  has  been  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Investi- 
gate all  of  the  options  available  with 
respect  to  the  final  disposition  of  that 
building. 

Second,  in  reading  the  gentleman's 
amendment  he  implies  that  maybe  the 
building  could  be  secured.  So  on  the 
one  hand  he  is  suggesting  that  we 
could  have  to  tear  the  building  down: 
It  cannot  be  Improved  In  any  respect, 
but  on  the  other  hand  It  may  be  possi- 
ble to  secure.  That  is  a  perspective 
being  pursued  by  the  Schleslnger 
panel,  and  although  I  might  personal- 
ly have  reservations  attout  the  final 
recommendations  of  the  Schleslnger 
panel,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  for  this 
committee  to  wait  and  withhold  any 
final  judgment  pending  the  outcome 
of  the  panel's  study. 

Finally.  I  will  offer  an  amendment  if 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  adopted  requiring 
Presidential  discretion  and  waiver 
with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  this 
amendment  similar  to  the  amendment 
incorporated  in  the  comprehensive 
and  bipartisan  package  that  was 
worked  out  over  a  long  period  of  time 
subsequent  to  our  trip  to  Moscow.  I 
think  the  President  should  have  the 
ability  to  make  a  decision  on  all  of  the 


options,  but  also  require  that  the  deci- 
sion to  reconstruct  the  new  Embassy 
must  be  personally  approved  by  the 
President  and  that  he  can  verify  that 
all  areas  of  the  building  will  be  se- 
ciu-ed  and  can  be  utilized  for  dlplnnat- 
ic  purposes  with  absolute  confidence. 

So  I  would  urge  the  Members  of  this 
committee  to  resist  this  amendment  at 
this  point  because  we  have  a  number 
of  decisions  that  have  to  be  made  with 
respect  to  this  building  and  the  final 
judgment  has  not  been  made. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  and  I  rise 
in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

I  do  so  because  this  Government  and 
our  diplomatic  corps  has  i4>proved  this 
issue  previously,  being  conscious  of 
costs,  of  practicality,  of  the  need  to 
compromise.  Indeed,  in  the  commit- 
tee's own  report  it  is  cited,  and  I 
quote,  "that  the  recommendations  for 
security  of  the  Embassy  were  too  ex- 
pensive, would  cut  down  on  natural 
lighting  in  the  environment  and  would 
delay  occupancy  of  the  Etaibassy." 

What  is  It  we  are  dealing  with?  We 
faced  this  issue  before  when  our  own 
diplomats,  faced  with  security  con- 
cerns, dealt  with  the  practicalities  of 
(XKUpying  a  new  <x)ndominium. 

D  1335 

This  involves  the  most  Important  se- 
curity of  our  country  and  it  has  l>een 
compromised  and  it  needs  to  be  faced 
here  today.  An  outrage  has  been  com- 
mitted against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  security  of  our 
country.  Let  us  begin  today  by  ad- 
dressing this  wrong,  by  understanding 
the  extent  of  the  loss. 

There  Is  no  useful  safe  purpose  for 
these  facilities. 

What  is  It  that  Members  of  the  body 
would  suggest?  Consular  activities 
where  opponents  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment would  come  to  confess  their 
hopes,  their  interest  in  leaving  the 
Soviet  Union,  they  are  in  a  situation 
which  will  be  permanently,  at  least  to 
some  measure  compromised?  Where 
diplomats  may  spend  their  off-mo- 
ments relaxing,  speaking,  discussing 
business  and  their  contacts?  There  is 
no  measure  of  activity  that  is  appro- 
priate In  this  situation  which  can  to 
any  degree  be  compromised.  And 
under  anyone's  analysis,  these  facili- 
ties can  never,  with  any  assurance,  be 
safe  for  any  of  those  levels  of  activity. 

Mr.  Schleslnger  has  already  ad- 
dressed the  point.  There  may  be  tech- 
nology on  hand  already  In  place  which 
we  may  not  even  understand.  He  says 
we  may  not  understand  the  technolo- 
gy that  is  in  place  now  to  compromise 
a  facility.  But  there  are  some  here 
who  would  suggest  that  we  can 
counter  it.  Would  anyone  like  to  ex- 
plain how  it  Is  we  are  going  to  counter 
a  technology  we  may  not  be  able  to 
find,  and  by  Mr.  Schlealnger's  account 
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may  not  even  undentand?  I  do  not 
expect  anyone  to  be  pleased  with  the 
outcome.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been 
lost.  Time  has  been  lost.  Diplomats 
will  And  themselves  Inconvenienced. 

But  we  have  a  responsibility  here.  It 
goes  beyond  the  cost  of  any  buildinc. 
We  are  deallnc  with  the  fundamental 
security  of  this  Oovemment.  We  have 
no  greater  respoasibility.  We  meet 
that  resp(«islbillty  today  by  not  com- 
promisint.  by  beginning  again. 

I  want  two  messages  to  come  today 
from  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Cooam's 
amendment  First,  to  the  Soviet  Oov- 
emment, unmistakably,  that  we  are 
serious,  that  we  understand  we  have 
been  compromised:  it  will  not  be  toler- 
ated, no  cost  will  be  saved  or  spared, 
we  will  undo  that  which  has  been  done 
to  us. 

And  second  and  Just  as  important  to 
our  own  Oovemment.  to  those  who 
did  not  meet  their  responsibilities. 
Two  years  ago  Mr.  Conam  brought 
together  Members  of  this  institution 
to  meet  with  Mr.  Hartman  to  express 
real  concern  over  security  of  our  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow.  He  told  us  that  no 
step  was  not  being  taken:  even^hing 
was  being  done.  He  did  not  tell  us  the 
truth  and  I  want  that  message  under- 
stood in  the  Oovemment.  too. 

To  those  who  will  not  meet  their  re- 
spcmsibilities  to  assure  our  security, 
they  will  be  held  accountable.  And 
this  Congress  will  take  every  step  that 
is  necessary.  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man on  his  amendment.  I  strongly 
support  him  and  I  urge  my  colleagL  es 
to  do  the  same. 

Bfr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TORRICELU.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Couanal.     

Mr.  COURTiai.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  statement 
was  an  excellent  one.  The  point  here  Is 
that  about  a  year  ago,  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  Ambassador  Hartman  told 
me  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Toaaicaixil  and  others  in 
this  body  that  the  Embassy  simply 
could  not  function  unless  there  was 
Soviet  personnel  Inside,  Soviet  nation- 
als. There  was  an  amendment  prof- 
fered on  the  floor  of  this  Congress  to 
eliminate  Soviet  personnel  from  enter- 
ing the  Embassy.  And  he  said  It  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  out  business 
without  the  Soviet  personnel. 

We  found  out  a  few  months  later  re- 
grettably that  the  Congress  was  right, 
that  they  had  wisdom. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Toa- 
aicaixi]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Conam  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  ToaaicsLU 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.)       

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  continue  to  yield? 


Mr.  TORRICELU.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Comma].     

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

We  said  that  Soviet  personnel 
should  not  have  been  allowed  inside 
that  Embassy.  Perhaps  had  that  not 
occurred,  had  we  prevailed,  the  desire 
of  Congress  prevailed,  rather  than  the 
Congress  genuflecting  to  the  State  De- 
partment, once  again  our  Embassy 
would  not  have  been  compromised 
with  regard  to  the  Incidents  of  the 
past  number  of  months. 

Mr.  TORRICELU.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman states  the  point  well.  The 
point  is  that  we  have  followed  others' 
leads  on  this  point  before.  We  were  as- 
stired  on  questions  of  personnel,  on 
construction,  and  responsibility  was 
not  taken. 

Now  it  is  time  for  the  Congress  I 
think  to  take  the  lead,  to  come  for- 
ward, to  set  the  policy  and  to  begin 
again  with  the  only  real  measure  of 
complete  security,  and  that  is  to  start 
again  with  these  buildings. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  TORRICELU.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues, those  who  think  there  is  an- 
other use  for  this  facility,  some  practi- 
cal purpose,  where  we  can  be  secure, 
let  them  name  it.  Those  who  think  it 
is  consular,  those  who  think  that  our 
diplomats  can  live  or  consult  with 
each  other  there,  let  us  hear  what 
that  use  is  because  I  can  think  of  no 
use  that  would  be  safe  for  the  purpose 
of  this  Oovemment. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  would  like  to  begin 
by  thanking  Mr.  Torricxlli  for  his  re- 
mariu.  I  found  that  he  made  Just 
about  every  point  I  wanted  to  make. 
But  I  may  reiterate  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  U  a  difficult 
amendment.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
CouRTXR]  for  proposing  it.  It  is  in  my 
view  exactly  what  the  gentleman  has 
suggested  it  is.  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  Mr.  Toaaicnxi  made  the 
case  very  clearly.  We  cannot  tolerate 
what  the  Soviets  have  done  under  the 
guise  of  these  agreements.  They  have 
been  probing  with  a  bayonet  and  find- 
ing a  soft  spot  time  after  time  after 
time.  And  their  probes  have  been  met 
with  what  I  call  diplomatic  acquies- 
cence. 

So  not  only  have  the  Soviets.  I 
think,  violated  the  spirit  of  the  agree- 
ments made  in  1969  and  1972.  but  they 
have  done  so  with  the  acquiescence  of 
our  State  Department.  Both  the  Sovi- 
ets and  the  State  Department  require 
instruction  from  this  body. 

If  we  do  not,  through  our  State  De- 
partment, make  use  of  this  eight-story 
microphone  built  by  the  Soviets,  what 


will  happen  to  it?  Within  the  context 
of  this  perfecting  amendment  we 
would,  if  it  passes  into  law  and  the 
Presidential  waiver  is  not  exercised, 
return  the  property  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  we  reclaim  Mount  Alto: 
There  are  a  variety  of  uses  that  the 
Soviets  could  make  of  the  property. 
Let  the  Soviets  decide  what  use  to 
make  of  the  property  and  under  what 
extent  it  will  be  completed  and  put  to 
use.  They  have  made  a  big  investment 
in  this  building  already.  They  have 
enough  microphones  In  this  building.  I 
understand,  to  pretty  well  run  the  es- 
pionage operation  of  most  nations  in 
the  world.  Let  them  use  it.  I  imder- 
stand  and  I  suggest  they  might  make 
effective  use  of  it  in  spying  on  each 
other,  since  that  is  not  an  uncommon 
practice  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Then  let  us  reclaim  Mount  Alto  and 
let  us  put  it  to  the  use  we  would  make 
of  it.  I  suggest  not  altogether  face- 
tiously, that  we  might  use  Mount  Alto 
as  an  early  retirement  home  for  State 
Department  officials. 

We  should  remember  that  Mount 
Alto  was  at  one  time  a  veterans  home. 
To  me  it  Is  somewhat  abrasive  to  think 
that  we  have  taken  this  ground  which 
is  in  a  sense  hallowed  ground  which 
housed  our  veterans  who  risked  their 
lives  and  their  limbs  in  defense  of  this 
country,  and  have  turned  it  over  to 
the  Soviets  to  give  them  this  location. 

So,  yes,  Mr.  Couktex's  amendment  is 
In  my  view  a  perfecting  amendment.  It 
strengthens  the  amendment,  it  makes 
it  tougher.  It  pretty  well  locks  the  can- 
cellation of  the  1969  and  1972  agree- 
ments in.  But  that  is  what  has  been 
made  necessary  by  the  aggressive  espi- 
onage efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  confrontation 
avoiding  acquiescence  of  our  State  De- 
partment on  the  other  hand.  They 
have  brought  us  to  this  brink.  Mr. 
CouKTKR  quite  rightly  sees,  as  the 
committee  has  seen,  that  the  time  has 
come  to  get  tough  and  for  this  Con- 
gress to  make  a  statement  that  we  will 
protect  the  diplomatic  security  of  the 
United  SUtes,  that  we  wUl  do  that  by 
being  as  tough  as  the  circumstances 
we  Inherit  require  of  us. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  of- 
fering his  amendment.  I  again  con- 
gratulate the  committee  for  their  fine 
work  and  I  commend  the  body  to  pass 
both  Mr.  CouRTER's  amendment  and 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  in- 
terest of  American  security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  pending  amendment. 

I  gather  that  the  gist  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  that  we  should 
legislate  the  new  Embassy  office  build- 
ing in  Moscow  should  never  be  used 


notwithstanding  the  outcome  of 
expert  findings.  Such  a  position  flies 
in  the  face  of  executive  branch  deci- 
sion to  explore  all  options.  It  flies  in 
the  face  of  very  thorough  intelligence 
estimates  of  the  various  options,  and 
of  inspections  by  Congress  and  the 
findings  of  the  Schlesinger  Commis- 
sion. It  really  does  not  serve  the  na- 
tional Interest.  The  amendment  pre- 
simnes,  in  some  magical  way,  that  we 
are  going  to  get  a  unilateral  agreement 
from  the  Soviets  for  new  land  some- 
place else  so  that  we  can  leave  the  ex- 
isting structure  as  a  monument  to  es- 
pionage. It  assumes  that  we  can  then, 
with  American  labor  and  American 
contractors,  go  into  the  Soviet  Union 
and  build  something  that  we  want, 
where  we  want  it,  and  when  we  want 
it. 

Now  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  cannot  be  done  because  it  requires 
two  parties  to  make  such  agreements. 
We  have  struggled  now  for  20  years 
trying  to  get  a  proper  reciprocal  ar- 
rangement with  the  Soviets  but,  un- 
fortunately, we  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment i}ermltting  offslte  construction 
by  Soviet  labor.  It  should  not  be  to 
anybody's  surprise  that  there  would  be 
espionage  equipment  In  a  building 
built  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  Soviet 
labor.  We  have  known  that  we  had  to 
expect  that  ever  since  we  have  had  re- 
lations with  the  Soviets. 

Our  experts— and  we  think  they  are 
very  good— have  capability  of  not  only 
recognizing  the  equipment  but  using 
It,  neutralizing  it  or  doing  whatever  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  building. 

Now  the  President's  Inspection  team 
has  gone  out.  They  have  made  a  very 
serious  recommendation  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  this  property.  Our  per- 
sonnel there  are  already  in  the  new 
townhouses  adjacent  to  the  building  in 
question.  It  Is  a  vast  Improvement  over 
the  former  housing.  I  have  been  there, 
I  have  seen  it  all.  I  have  been  through 
it  all.  It  is  about  as  good  as  we  can  do 
under  the  circimistances.  Now  it  is 
naive  to  think  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  not  going  to  do  everything  It 
can  and  will  do  to  protect  Itself  with 
regard  to  electronic  interceptions. 

We  have  been  facing  this  problem 
from  day  one.  This  amendment  does 
not  add  anything  new.  All  it  sajrs  is 
"Don't  do  anything  with  the  complex 
you  have  got,"  period.  That  does  not 
make  any  sense  at  all  because  if  flies 
in  the  ftu:e  of  Inspections  and  determi- 
nations by  many  experts  who  say  that 
we  can  use  It  with  proper,  supervised 
reconstruction,  shielding  and,  if  neces- 
sary, a  separate  adjacent  structure  for 
certain  classified  activities. 

So  when  the  gentleman  who  preced- 
ed me  in  the  well  said,  "I  challenge 
anybody  to  say  what  the  use  wotild 
be,"  the  challenge  is  easy.  We  have 
had  all  kinds  of  intelligence  experts 
and  other  experts  tell  us  we  can  use 


the  building  if  it  is  restructured  and 
shielded. 

I  am  for  giving  them  a  chance  to  de- 
termine that  and  I  have  enough  confi- 
dence in  the  technological  capability 
of  our  own  people  to  do  that  rather 
than  to  Just  leave  the  existing  struc- 
ture standing  there  because  we  are 
angry:  and  when  we  have  no  Intelli- 
gence substitute. 

Now,  if  you  follow  the  logic  of  the 
amendment  you  have  to  say,  "Well,  we 
are  Just  going  to  move  everybody  out. 
We  are  not  going  to  do  business  with 
the  Soviets."  That  is  like  saying  every- 
thing that  Is  wrong  in  the  world  ema- 
nates out  of  Moscow  so  why  do  we  not 
Just  break  relations  with  Moscow  and 
get  it  over  with? 

The  fact  is  we  have  got  a  very  diffi- 
cult problem  in  dealing  with  these 
people.  We  know  that.  We  are  not 
stupid.  The  fact  that  we  got  stuck 
with  espionage  equipment  in  this 
building  should  not  surprise  anybody. 

But  let  me  tell  my  colleagues  this: 
Those  of  you  who  are  watching  and 
listening,  give  us  the  opportunity  to 
get  that  structure  turned  around  to 
our  use.  Do  not  pass  an  amendment 
that  in  effect  says  you  may  not  be  able 
to  use  the  new  housing  when  we  al- 
ready have  our  people  living  there  in 
very  much  improved  quarters. 
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Of  course,  we  are  going  to  protect 
our  national  security.  The  congres- 
sional Investigators  who  went  out 
there,  especially  commissioned  con- 
gressional inspectors  from  the  execu- 
tive branch,  experts  understand  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Fascell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.)        

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

My  amendment  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Mount  Alto  treaty. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 

Mr.  FASCELL.  It  says  you  cannot 
use  the  new  Embassy  office  building. 

Mr.  COURTER.  It  has  to  do  with 
one  chancery  building  which  is  riddled 
with  bugs,  the  security  of  which  is 
compromised. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  saying  Just  leave  the 
building  like  It  is,  an  empty  shell. 

That  is  what  the  gentleman's 
amendment  sajrs.  It  says  we  cannot  do 
anything  to  It. 

We  have  got  experts  and  others  who 
have  said,  and  I  am  ready  to  hear  their 
case,  that  they  not  only  can  cure  the 
problems  but  also  can  make  the  build- 
ing seciu-e.  I  would  rather  take  their 


word  for  it,  in  aU  deference  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Bfr.  Fascell] 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Tokucelu.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  liir.  Fascell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.)  

iHr.  TORRICELU.  VLr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  TORRICELU.  BIr.  Chairman,  I. 
too.  want  to  have  that  confidence  in 
OMi  experts,  and  Indeed  in  the  past  I 
always  did. 

But  what  we  have  to  ask  ourselves 
today  is,  are  these  the  same  experts 
who  are  worldng  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment who  allowed  the  Soviets  to  con- 
struct buildings  forming  their  own 
concrete,  bringing  in  prefabricated 
pieces  of  equipment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  ability  to  have 
confidence  in  these  [>eople,  I  believe, 
our  own  confidence  rests  on  our  ability 
to  ask  them  to  start  over,  to  do  it 
again,  and  this  time  do  It  right. 

I  see  no  reason  for  that  confidence. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman 
seems  to  be  saying  that  he  would  have 
to  personally  supervise  it  to  be  satis- 
fied. 

The  gentleman  says:  Do  not  improve 
the  building:  do  not  tear  it  down:  do 
not  do  a  thing  to  it,  so  it  stands  right 
there. 

In  order  to  get  the  space  to  do  what 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  go  someplace  else  and 
start  from  scratch. 

It  does  not  make  sense.  If  the  gentle- 
man says  that  he  has  no  confidence  in 
anybody,  then  why  not  blow  the  build- 
ing up  and  start  all  over  again.  The 
gentleman  might  have  a  better  vp- 
proach  but  his  amendment  does  not  do 
that.  I  do  have  confidence  in  our  ex- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fascell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
have  confidence,  because  this  investi- 
gation is  not  a  routine  inspection  by 
diplomatic  personnel. 

This  inspection  with  regard  to  this 
espionage  effort  in  our  building  has 
been  examined  by  technical  experts 
that  are  not  in  the  State  Department. 
This  is  not  only  State  Department 
bashing  here,  other  experts  and  agen- 
cies are  involved. 

It  is  much  more  serious.  Our  intelli- 
gence communities  have  all  looked  at 
it.  We  have  had  all  kinds  of  outside 
and  inside  experts  look  at  it.  We  have 
had  a  former  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
Director  of  the  CIA  conduct  an  inves- 
tigation at  the  President's  request,  and 
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what  he  ia  norlnt  makes  emtaient  seme 
to  me.  from  a  political,  economic  and 
Mcurlty  standpoint 

Just  to  say  here  that  the  bulldlnc 
may  not  be  completed.  Improved,  pre- 
pared for  use  is  not  good  policy  and 
provides  no  flexibility  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Why  not  rely  on  the  bipartisan 
committee  amendment  offered  by  our 
coUeatXM*.  Mr.  Mica  and  Ms.  Shows 
which  imnrldes  that  flexibility  but  also 
requires  weU  documented  avurances 
from  the  President  that  the  new  office 
bulldlnc  In  Moscow  wOl  be  secure 
before  we  occupy  It  and  before  we 
pwmlt  the  Soviets  to  occupy  Mount 
Alto.  I  urge  my  coUeacues  to  reject 
the  Courter  amendment  and  to  vote 
"yes"  on  the  Mkar-Snowe  amendment. 
Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPKIN&  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield    to    the    gentleman    from    New 

Jersey.  

Mr.  C017RTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  a  couple  of  points  I  would  like 
to  make.  The  chairman,  an  articulate 
chairman  indeed,  and  I  have  enjoyed 
serving  with  the  chairman  on  another 
specially  empaneled  committee,  talks 
about  the  experts,  and  we  have  to  rely 
on  them. 

Where  were  the  experU  In  1977 
when  construction  commenced  on  the 
chancery,  and  they  said  everything 
was  Just  fine?  Where  were  the  experts 
in  IMS  when  they  said  there  are  no 
Implanted  listening  devices  inside  the 
chancery  building? 

The  same  faith  that  the  chairman 
shows  in  the  experts  today,  we  showed 
in  the  experts  in  1985  and  in  1977.  The 
experts  were  wrong. 

James  Schleslnger  made  the  state- 
ment Just  a  few  days  ago  when  he 
came  back,  he  said,  believe  it  or  not. 
the  Soviet  technology  and  capability 
in  this  type  of  monitoring  device 
exceed  ours. 

They  are  a  generation  ahead  of  us. 
The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
ToaaicBLul  made  the  point,  how  do 
you  countermeasure  that  which  you 
do  not  know  exists.  How  do  you  stop 
something  you  do  not  see?  How  can 
you  develop  a  countermeasure  to 
something  you  do  not  know  what 
drives  it? 

That  partictilar  chancery  building  is 
compromised.  The  entire  infrastruc- 
ture is  one  large  telecommunications 
device.  It  is  not  a  bug  here,  there. 

The  whole  superstructure  is  an  an- 
tenna. The  building  has  to  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlonan  for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  con- 
tinue and  make  two  points.  One,  the 
amendment  neither  allows  us  to  tear 
down  nor  does  it  allow  us  to  complete. 
One  or  the  other,  it  leaves  it  standing 
there. 

Second,  the  amendment,  and  let  us 
think  about  this,  and  as  the  Members 
listen  and  yet  prepared  to  vote  on  this, 
the  amendment  does  nothing  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  amendment  ties  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  behind  its 
back,  and  says  to  stand  there  with  a 
three-quarters  complete  building  and 
do  nothing  with  it. 

That  is  one  reason,  among  many 
why  we  should  oppose  this  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  prohibits  the  United 
States  from  using  the  chancery  build- 
ing for  diplomatic-sensitive  purposes. 
That  Is  what  It  does. 

Obviously.  If  the  amendment  passed, 
we  cannot  use  it  for  diplomatic  pur- 
poses, and  the  embassy,  the  chancery 
building  which  is  compromised,  one 
large  bug.  will  be  razed,  and  we  will 
build  a  new  one  under  supervision 
with  American  labor.  American  mate- 
rials flown  in  from  the  United  States 
after  inspection. 

I  cannot  believe  the  UJ8.  Govern- 
ment, the  State  Department  did  not 
even  examine  the  pouring  of  the  con- 
crete a  couple  of  years  ago.  Nothing 
nutkes  less  sense. 

What  makes  sense,  if  the  Members 
are  Interested  In  security,  if  the  Mem- 
bers are  Interested  in  confidential 
communications  inside  the  chancery 
building  is  the  demolishing  of  this 
building  and  building  a  secure  one. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  continues  to  make 
the  point,  demolish  it,  and  then  says 
in  the  gentleman's  amendment  that 
nothing  needed  demolishing. 

It  does  not  allow  us  to  complete  it.  If 
the  gentleman  wants  to  demolish  it,  I 
might  think  about  blowing  it  up  or 
completing  it.  one  or  the  other  but  to 
leave  it  standing  there  in  this  flawed 
amendment  is  the  worst  possible  thing 
by  tying  the  hands  of  the  United 
States  saying  we  cannot  do  anything. 

Mr.  SX7NDQUIST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrlelding. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  point.  Not 
only  in  the  construction  of  this  build- 


ing in  Moscow  did  we  not  supervise 
that  building  that  is  full  of  bugs,  but 
we  paid  bonuses  to  the  people  who  did 
supervise  the  building,  the  construc- 
tion of  that  embassy.  I  will  have  more 
to  say  about  that  later,  but  it  is  an  in- 
dication of  how  poorly  supervised  the 
construction  of  that  building  was.  I 
think  the  gentleman  makes  some  good 
points. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

ILt.  HOPKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  appears  to  me  in  some  of  this  con- 
versation today  that  we  are  approach- 
ing the  issues  of  cost  and  of  practicali- 
ty as  if  we  were  about  the  business  of 
building  a  HUD  housing  project. 

We  are  talking  about  the  security  of 
this  country.  In  a  $1  trillion  Federal 
Institution,  what  measure  is  it  worth 
to  know  that  our  diplomats  who  talk 
about  arms  control  are  secure,  that 
people  who  want  freedom  In  the 
Soviet  Union  and  are  seeking  to  come 
to  this  coimtry  can  talk  to  our  diplo- 
mate  in  security?  What  price  these 
questions?  Is  It  worth  $10  million.  $30 
million.  $50  million  to  rebuild  a  build- 
ing? 

We  are  talking  about  the  construc- 
tion of  a  building  in  an  Institution  the 
size  of  this  Government,  and  I  believe 
it  is  a  modest  price  to  pay. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Couktxr] 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  MicaI. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  armounced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RSooRon)  von 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  142.  noes 
272,  not  voting  19.  as  foUows: 


Andenon 

Appleaau 

Archer 

Armer 

BadhMn 


B>Uen«cr 

BarUett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bennett 

BenUer 

Blaol 

BUlrmkii 

BlUey 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

Bunnlnc 

Burtoo 
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Courter 

Crmi« 

Crmne 

Duiicl 

Dwib 

D«Tla(IL) 

Deliky 

DeWlne 

Dtddmon 

DloOuardl 

Doman  (CA) 

Order 

Dunean 

CdwardiCOK) 


Fleldi 


CUncar 
CoaU 
CoMe 

CD)enan  (MO) 
Com  beat 
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Oallecljr 
Oallo 
Oliwrtch 


Barter! 

BeOey 

Benry 

Berger 

Bller 

HoUoway 

Hopklnt 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Kanjonki 

Kaaleh 

Kemp 

Koonyu 

Kyi 

lAFakx 

lACoaaanlDO 


OradtMO 

Orandy 

Oren 

Baiirrx) 


Lent 

Lew«B(CA> 

Lewacn.) 


LichUoot 

U*ln«Man 

LoU 


Uifcena.  Donald 
Lunsrcn 


MtCandlem 


MCBWMI 

MeOrath 
McMillan  (NO 
Miller  (OH) 


Moorhcad 

Murphjr 

NMKm 

Pad^ard 

Parrte 

Penny 

Petri 

Porter 


Aekeraan 


Alexander 
Andrew* 
Annunalo 
Anttioay 


AtktaM 
AuCotai 


Qulllen 

Rlnaldo 

Bitter 

Boe 

BoUi 

Bowland(CT) 

SairtMi 

Sehaefer 

Sehuette 

Sehulae 

Senaenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Sikor*! 

Skeen 

Skeltoa 

Stauchter  (VA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OB) 
Smith.  Bobert 

(KB) 
BBittli.  Robert 

(OB) 
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Edwanta(CA) 

EncUah 

Brdrelch 

B«y 

Bvana 

Faaedl 

FkweU 


Bellenaon 
Bereuter 
Berman 
BeviU 
BUbray 
Boehlert 
Bofga 
Boland 
Booker 
Bonki 
Boucher 
Boser 
Brennan 
Brooka 
Broomfleld 
Brown  (CA) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Buechner 
Buatamante 
Byron 
CampbeU 
Cardin 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Chappell 
(Cheney 
Clarke 
Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 
OoOlM 
Conte 
Conyen 
Cooper 
Couchlln 
Coyne 
Crockeu 
Darden 
Da*1a(MI) 
delaOami 
DeFuio 
Delluma 
Deirtck 
DIcka 
DliweU 
Dlzoa 
DooneUy 
Darsan(ND) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
DurMn 
Dwyer 
Djrmally 
Dyaon 
Early 
Cckart 


Solomon 

Spenoe 

Stanceland 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

Swkidall 

Taylor 

Thomai(CA) 

TorrlceUl 

Upton 

Vucanovlch 

WalfTcn 

Walker 

Weber 

Weldoo 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylle 

Toun((FI.) 


Feichan 

Plah 

Plake 

nippo 


Leach  (lA) 
Leath(TX) 
Lehman  (CA) 
Lehman  (FL) 
Leland 
Levin  (MI) 
Levlne  (CA> 
Lewii(OA) 


FocUatU 

Foley 

Fard(MI) 

Ford(TH) 

Frank 


Uoyd 

Lowery  (CA) 
Lowry  (WA> 
Luken,Thomaa 

Manton 
Markey 

Martina 


Gaydoa 

Oeidenaon 

Oekaa 

Oibbom 

Oilman 

OUckman 

Ooodlint 

Oordoo 

Orant 

Oray  (n<) 

Oray  (PA) 

Oreen 

Ouarinl 

Ounderaon 

HaU(OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerachmldt 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Betoer 

Bertel 

Hochbrueckner 

Houchton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacoba 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (SO) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Joots 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kennedy 

Kenndly 

KUdee 


Mavroule* 

MaaaoU 

McOoakey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McHuch 

McMUIen  (MD) 

Meyera 

Mfume 


Kolbe 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
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Michel 

MUler  (CA) 

MUler  (WA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montcomery 

Moody 

Morella 

Morrlaao(CT) 

Morriaon  (WA) 

Mraaek 

Murtha 

Myen 

Made 

Natctaer 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortis 

Owens  (NY) 

Oxley 

Panetu 

Paahayan 

Patteraon 

Peaae 

Peloai 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pk:kett 

Ptckle 

Prfc!e(n.) 

Price  (NO 

PurseU 

BahaU 


Bavenel 

Becula 

Bhodes 

Blchardaon 

BIdce 

BoberU 

Boblnaon 

Bodlno 

Boteri 

Boae 

Boukema 

Bowland  (OA) 

Boybal 

Buaao 

Sabo 

Salkl 

Savace 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Setaumer 

Sharp 


Shuster 
SWaky 


Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Snowe 

Solars 

Spratt 

StOermaln 

Stasters 

Stallincs 

Stark 

Stenhotei 


Swift 

Synar 

Talkm 

Tauke 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 


Towns 

Trafleant 

Traxler 

OdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Viactoaky 

V<rikmer 

WatUns 

Waxraan 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Wmiams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Tatea 

Tatron 

Tount(AK) 
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Barnard 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor(MI) 

Boaco 

Clay 

Dannemeyer 
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Boemer 
Bostenkowski 
Slauchter  (NT) 
Tauain 
Vander  Jact 


Mr.  CLARKE  and  Mr.  SCHUMER 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  and  Mr.  HALL  of 
Texas  changed  their  votes  from  "no" 
to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

(By  the  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
MICHEL  was  allowed  to  speak  out  of 
order.) 

STATCMXIIT  OP  TRX  lOlfOUTT  LXAOKR 
RKCAHDIlfG  KXTENSIOM8  OP  RKMARKS 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
instructed  my  leadership  and  House 
floor  staff  to  have  an  objection  made 
to  any  unanimous-consent  request 
made  regarding  the  Extension  of  Re- 
marks or  Inclusion  of  additional  or  ex- 
traneous material  if  the  inclusion  of 
such  material  will  result  In  a  cost  esti- 
mated by  the  Public  Printer  to  exceed 
$10,000. 

I  would  like  to  look  at  such  Inclusion 
to  make  sure  that  these  are  moneys 
well  spent.  I  have  noted  that  we  have 
gotten  quite  excessive  lately  and  it  has 
Just  got  to  stop. 

I  also  will  have  my  floor  representa- 
tives require  that  every  such  request 
must  be  made  at  a  microphone  so  that 
all  can  clearly  understand  exactly 
what  the  request  was. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  its  Indulgence 
in  this  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

HCCORDKD  VOR 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
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was  taken 
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0,  not  voting  19,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  HATES  of  lUinols  changed  his 
vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
notmced  as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  in  order 
to  ask  a  few  questions  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Mica],  the  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  chairman. 

Section  201  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion requires  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
implement  a  polygraph  screening  pro- 
gram for  the  diplomatic  security  serv- 
ice at  the  State  Department.  It  makes 
reference  to  a  screening  program  at 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  my  understanding  that  section 
901  requires  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
issue  regulations  which,  at  a  mini- 
mum, adhere  to  the  employee  safe- 
guards found  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  provisions? 

Mr.  MICA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  yes.  the  gentleman  is  correct. 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Am  I  correct,  howev- 
er, that  this  language  leaves  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  free  to  fashion  a  pro- 
gram that  provides  greater  protections 
for  polyv^aph  testees  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  Department  of  Defense 
program? 

Mr.  MICA.  Tea.  the  reference  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  program  in 
this  bUl  is  intended  solely  to  fix,  at  a 
mtwimiim,  the  various  rights  that  indi- 
viduals being  tested  under  the  pro- 
gram have.  These  safeguards  relate  to 
the  scope  of  the  polygraph  examina- 
tions and  the  conduct  of  such  exami- 
nations from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
person  being  tested.  The  SUte  Depart- 
ment must  adhere  at  least  to  the  EKDD 
standards.  They  are  free,  however,  to 
fashion  greater  protections  for  the  ex- 
aminee in  their  programs. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  That  Is  my  under- 
standing of  the  amendment,  too.  As 
you  are  aware,  I  believe  that  poly- 
graph screening  will,  on  the  whole,  be 
detrimental  to  our  national  security 
and  I  oppose  any  such  program  at  the 
State  Department.  I  do  think,  howev- 
er, that  if  the  Department  Is  going  to 
implement  a  program,  they  should  be 
free  to  design  the  best  possible  pro- 
gram to  ensure  protection  for  Innocent 
employees.  I  believe  your  language 
allows  them  to  do  so. 

raUONAL  XZnjUIATIOII 

Mr.  WOLFE.  Ux.  Chairman.  I.  along 
with  a  few  other  Members,  were  Just 
at  a  subcommittee  hearing  and  Inad- 
vertently missed  the  last  vote. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  on  the  Mica  amendment. 

PBSSONAL  KXFIJUfATtOII 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause of  a  meeting  of  the  subcommit- 
tee which  I  was  attending  along  with 
my  colleagues,  I  also  missed  the  last 
vote. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 

rSRSORAL  KXrUUIATIOK 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  too 
was  at  the  same  subcommittee  hearing 
as  my  colleagues  and  missed  the  last 
vote. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  in  order  to  have 
a  colloquy  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica], 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

On  reference  to  section  102  of  the 
act  which  provides  for  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1M8  for  U.S.  contributions  to  Interna- 
tional Organizations.  The  committee, 
faced  with  severe  budget  restrictions. 
agreed  to  freeze  this  funding  at  the 
level  of  the  fiscal  year  1987  continuing 
resolution.  RegretUbly  this  would  fall 
far  short  of  the  UJ3.  treaty  obligation 
to  these  organizations.  The  committee 
earmarked  funds  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  each  organization  and  recommend- 


ed a  4-peroent  increase  in  fiscal  year 
1»M  over  fiscal  year  1988  leveU. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  listed  organi- 
sation, the  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nisation [FAO],  the  earmarked 
amounU  are  $25,383,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988  and  $26,398,000  for  fiscal  year 
1989:  the  amount  of  $25,383,000  being 
the  amount  allocated  to  the  FAO 
under  the  1987  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  freezing  the  earmarking  at 
the  1987  level,  rather  than  maintain- 
ing the  same  authorization  for  FAO. 
would  have  the  unintended  and  very 
unfortunate  result  of  reducing  it  by 
approximately  $9  million.  This  comes 
about  because  the  approximately  $9 
million  was  an  extraordinary  savings 
by  FAO  anticipated  by  the  SUte  De- 
partment. The  State  Department, 
therefore,  reduced  the  amount  re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1987  appropria- 
tions. In  view  of  the  fall  on  the  value 
of  the  dollar,  no  savings  are  anticipat- 
ed In  fiscal  year  1988. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  obvious  we  were 
unaware  of  the  harm  that  would  be 
done  to  this  outstanding  organization 
under  the  formula  the  committee 
used,  and  I  wonder  If  this  also  is  your 
understanding  of  the  committee's 
action. 

Mr.  MICA.  Btr.  Chiarman.  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  New  York  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  our  attention.  He  Is  correct 
that  we  were  confronted  by  the 
Oraimn-Rudman-Holllngs  amendment 
to  the  FVKleral  Deficit  Reduction  Act 
of  1987  and  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  we  freeze  the  contribu- 
tions to  international  organizations  In 
fiscal  year  1988  at  the  fiscal  year  1987 
levels.  We  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
unusual  savings  accomplished  by  the 
Food  and  Agrtc\ilture  Organization 
had  been  taken  Into  account  In  the 
SUte  Department  fiscal  year  1987  re- 
quest and  therefore  a  simple  freeze  pe- 
nalizes the  FAO  for  its  savings. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  ap- 
preciate your  confirmation  that  this 
fact  was  not  recognized  when  the  com- 
mittee acted  and  I  can  appreciate  how 
a  technical  matter  of  tWs  nature  could 
have  been  overlooked.  Certainly  the 
matter  needs  correction  so  that  the 
FAO  is  treated  as  equiUbly  as  the 
other  fine  specialized  agencies  and  is 
not  penalized  for  having  made  sub- 
stantial savings  which  prompted  the 
SUte  Department  to  reduce  Its  fiscal 
year  1987  presenUtion.  I  realize.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  may  not  be  the 
precise  time  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion. If  that  Is  correct,  then  this  legis- 
lative history  is  ncessary  so  that  the 
other  body  is  aware  of  this  deficiency. 
We  should  correct  this  before  final 
congressional  passage  of  the  act. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  am  in  full  agreement 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  full  equity  be  accorded  to  the 


FAO  In  the  earmarking  of  funds  imder 
this  Authorization  Act  before  its  final 
passage.  I  can  assure  you  that  this  will 
be  a  priority  concern  when  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  act  is  under  consideration. 
Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  his  reassur- 
ing remarks. 

O  1445 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mica.  Psge  27. 
after  line  13.  Insert  the  foUowing: 
sac  in.  imrncD  stars  bmbassy  in  Hungary. 

(a)  PDniKos.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  full  implementation  of  the  security 
progrmm  of  a  United  States  diplomatic  mis- 
sion to  a  Communist  country  cannot  be  ac- 
complished if  employees  of  that  mission 
who  are  citizen*  of  the  host  country  are 
present  In  the  sime  fscllitles  where  diplo- 
matic and  consular  activities  of  a  sMultive 
nature  are  performed: 

(3)  the  facilities  currently  housing  the  of- 
fices of  the  United  SUtes  diplomatic  mis- 
sion to  Hungary  are  totally  Inadequate  for 
the  proper  conduct  of  United  SUtes  diplo- 
matic scttvlUes,  snd  unnecessarily  expose 
United  States  personnel  and  their  Activities 
to  the  scrutiny  of  the  intelligence  senrioes  of 
the  Oovemment  of  Hunsary: 

(3)  the  presence  of  local  citizens  in  a  facili- 
ty where  sensitive  activities  are  performed, 
as  well  as  their  access  to  certain  unclassified 
administrative  Information,  greatly  en- 
hances the  ability  of  the  host  government's 
Intelligence  services  to  restrict  our  diplo- 
matic activities  in  that  country; 

(4)  since  the  United  SUtes  Oovemment 
owns  a  substantial  amount  of  property  In 
Budapest,  it  Is  in  a  unique  position  to  build 
new  facilities  which  will  substantially  en- 
hance the  security  of  the  United  SUtes  dip- 
lomatic mlasloB  to  Hungary;  and 

(5)  the  United  SUtes  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Navy  Construction  Battalion  are 
uniquely  qualified  to  construct  stich  facill- 
Ues  in  an  eastern  bloc  country. 

(b)  StATniorr  or  Poucr.— It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Department  of  SUte  should  pro- 
ceed in  a  timely  fashion  to  conclude  an 
agreement  with  the  Oovemment  of  Hunga- 
ry to  allow  for  the  construction  of  new 
chancery  facilities  in  Budapest  which  would 
totally  segregate  sensitive  activities  from 
those  of  an  unclassified  and  public-oriented 
character;  and 

(3)  any  such  agreement  should  ensure 
that  the  United  SUtes  Oovemment  will 
have  the  right  to  employ  only  American 
construction  peraonnei  and  materials  and 
will  have  complete  control  over  access  to  the 
chancery  site  from  the  inception  of  con- 
struction. 

(c)  y-AMM^Mg  OP  Pninis.— Of  the  funds  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1M7  by  UUe  IV  of  the  DiplomaUc  Security 
Act.  $40,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  construction  of  new  chancery  facilities 
for  the  United  States  embassy  in  Budapest. 
Hungary. 

Mr.  MICA  (during  the  reading).  BCr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  i»1nted  in  the  Rccors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
our  review  of  the  Embassy  security  sit- 
uation in  Moscow,  we  uncovered  three 
basic  flaws  In  the  agreement  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  concerning  the  construction  of 
our  new  Embassy  complex  In  Moscow. 
These  are: 

First,  Soviet  labor  was  used  to  con- 
struct the  chancery: 

Second,  Soviet  material  was  em- 
ployed; and 

Third,  the  United  SUtes  did  not 
have  complete  control  of  the  access  to 
the  new  Embassy  site. 

The  result  is  luiown  to  everyone  In 
this  Chamber.  We  have  a  new  chan- 
cery which  has  been  so  totally  compro- 
mised that  many  doubt  that  It  can  be 
salvaged. 

If  the  past  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  future,  we  are  nowhere  near  re- 
solving this  situation.  Most  protuibly, 
negotiations  for  any  future  chancery 
construction  will  be  dragged  out  while 
the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  enjoy 
the  advantanges  of  Mount  Alto. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment 
which  earmarks  fimds  currently  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  SUte  for 
the  construction  of  new  Embassy  fa- 
cilities In  Budapest.  Hungary.  Is  to  Ini- 
tiate a  pilot  program  for  future  con- 
struction In  Communist  countries. 
During  a  recent  committee  trip  to  that 
country,  we  liave  learned  that  the  U.S. 
Embassy  has  launched  an  ambitious 
project  which,  if  fully  implemented, 
could  set  the  standard  for  the  future. 

Ambassador  Palmer  seems  to  be 
Hearing  completion  of  an  agreement 
which  would  permit  the  United  SUtes 
to: 

First,  use  only  American  labor: 

Second,  use  only  American  material 
brought  In  under  American  security: 
and 

Third,  maintain  complete  control  of 
the  sites  from  the  inception  of  the 
project. 

Furthermore,  the  post  is  seeiting  to 
address  several  thorny  security  prob- 
lems by  building  two  facilities  separate 
and  distinct  from  each  other.  The  first 
would  be  the  "core"  chancery  which 
would  house  all  activities  of  a  sensitive 
nature.  This  facility  would  be  off 
llmlU  to  local  nationals.  The  second 
facility  would  be  located  In  the  center 
of  downtown  and  would  be  used  for 
those  imclasslf led  activities  of  a  more 
public-oriented  nature  such  as  the 
consular  and  visa  offices,  the  USIA  Li- 
brary and  press  centers,  as  well  as  the 
offices  of  the  Foreign  Commercial 
Service.  The  intent  of  this  i^proach  is 
to  fully  segregate  those  activities 
which  require  dally  contact  with  for- 
eign Nationals  from  all  diplomatic  and 
consular  activities  of  a  sensitive 
nature. 
The  Embassy  is  hoping  to  employ 

the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 


Naval    Construction    Battalion    (Sea- 
bees)  to  buUd  the  facilities. 

After  a  careful  review  of  the  record. 
It  Is  clear  that  the  United  SUtes  has 
never  Initiated  an  Embassy  construc- 
tion project  emliodsrlng  the  concepU 
and  procediures  I  Just  mentioned.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  successful  implementa- 
tion of  this  prototyi}e  proponl  will  set 
a  standard  for  future  Embassy  con- 
struction in  the  Eastern  bloc. 

I  uirge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

This  amendment  direcU  the  State 
Department  to  conduct  a  test  case  in 
Budapest.  Hungary,  in  two  areas  relat- 
ed to  Embassy  security  in  hi^  intelli- 
gence threat  countries.  The  pn^xisals 
in  this  amendment  arise  from  the  sub- 
committee's Investigation  into  techni- 
cal security  threaU  In  East  bloc  na- 
tions. 

This  amendment  recognizes  that  our 
current  Embassy  building  In  Budv;>est 
simply  cannot  be  secured  with  any 
confidence.  The  Embassy  shares  two 
common  walls  with  the  National  Bank 
of  Hungary,  and  a  third  wall  with  a 
Government-owned  apartment  build- 
ing. Penetration  of  the  Embassy  is 
possible  from  across  the  roof,  from 
under  the  basement,  or  directly 
through  the  walls. 

This  amendment  directa  the  SUte 
Department  to  build  two  new  facilities 
in  Budapest  to  replace  the  existing 
Etabassy  building  if  an  appropriate 
agreement  can  be  reached  with  the 
Hungarian  Oovemment.  The  agree- 
ment must  allow  all  the  use  of  all  U.S. 
materials  and  workmanship,  and  the 
United  SUtes  must  have  total  access 
and  control  over  the  new  sites  during 
construction.  Only  Americans  with  se- 
curity clearances  would  have  access  to 
new  core  Embassy  building  from  the 
moment  construction  begins.  These 
guarantees  didn't  exist  In  the  con- 
struction agreement  we  signed  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  resulU 
speak  for  themselves. 

We  envision  a  new  core,  highly  clas- 
sified chancery  building.  This  would 
be  built  somewhat  outside  of  town  at  a 
large  site  that  has  already  been  Identi- 
fied. This  site  can  meet  all  of  the  secu- 
rity requiremenU  recommended  by 
the  Inman  Panel  on  overseas  security. 
We  also  would  expect  the  Department 
to  use  a  Navy  Seabee  construction  bat- 
talion to  build  the  new  core  Embassy. 
The  Seabees  already  construct  the  in- 
ternal classified  areas  of  our  embas- 
sies, and  they  have  the  capabilities  to 
do  the  Job  right. 

We  are  also  sensitive  to  the  value  of 
mttintAJning  a  public-oriented  facility 
in  a  more  accessible  area  of  Budapest 
Himgary  is  a  dynamic,  changing  coun- 
try that  is  increasing  iU  experimenta- 
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tkm  with  a  mixed  economy.  There  are 
oppoitunlUea  for  the  United  SUtes  In 
Huncary  and  other  Baat  bloc  nations. 

The  United  States  currently  owns 
prime,  undeveloped  on  the  Fifth 
Avenue  of  Budapest  The  amendment 
calls  for  eoostructlnc  an  Embassy 
annex  oontatntaac  all  the  unclassified, 
pubUe-orlented  activities  of  the  mis- 
sion. The  annex  would  contain  the  cul- 
tural center  and  other  U8IA  activities, 
the  VA  Commnwlal  Service,  and  the 
consulate.  Again,  not  only  must  all  the 
activities  at  the  annex  be  unclassified, 
but  they  must  be  of  a  clearly  public- 
oriented  nature.  We  must  want  all  ac- 
tivities that  (o  on  there  to  be  known. 

If  the  experiment  In  Hungary  works. 
It  could  serve  as  a  model  for  Improving 
the  security  at  other  diplomatic  mls- 
sk»i  In  ■astern  Europe.  I  urver  adop- 
tion of  the  amwMtmimt. 

The  CHAnUCAN .  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Mic*]. 

"Hie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

lis.  SNOWB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmeDdmcnt  offered  by  Ms.  SNOWS.  Ptse 
n.  sftcr  line  4.  Insert  the  f oUowins: 

i«T.  Kvnw  or  mrotaANCX  pay  p«o~ 


(s)  Susramoa  or  Awaum  Dubiini 
RsTiBW.— Durlnc  the  period  beflnning  on 
Oetober  1.  1M7,  and  ending  on  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  reports  to  the 
Consreas  punrasnt  to  subeecUon  (c>— 

(1>  pcrformsnoe  psy  msLy  not  be  swarded 
tmder  section  405  of  the  Foreign  Servloe  Act 
of  19M  (12  DAC.  SMS)  to  any  member  of 
the  Senior  Forelsn  Service:  and 

(3)  ranks  may  not  be  awarded  under  sec- 
tion 4S07  of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  and 
performance  awards  may  not  be  paid  under 
seetioo  MS4  of  that  Utie  to  any  career  ap- 
pointee in  the  Department  of  State. 

(b)  Rsnsw  >T  ImracToa  OsmaAi..— The 
Inspector  Oeneral  of  the  Department  of 
State  shall  conduct  a  complete  and  thor- 
ough review  of — 

(1)  the  awards  of  performance  pay  which 
tiave  been  made  to  memliers  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Servloe  under  section  405  of  the 
fteelgn  Service  Act  of  1980; 

(3)  the  ranks  which  have  been  awarded  to 
career  appointees  in  the  Department  of 
State  under  section  4507  of  UUe  5.  United 
States  Code;  and 

O)  the  performance  awards  paid  to  career 
appointees  In  the  Department  of  State 
under  section  5384  of  that  UUe. 

The  purpose  of  this  review  shall  be  to  deter- 
mine the  criteria  actually  used  In  making 
those  awards  and  to  determine  whether 
each  award  was  warranted.  The  Inspector 
Oeneral  shall  report  the  results  of  this 
review  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  October  1. 1988. 

<c>  Rsroar  st  SacazrAKT  or  Stats.— The 
Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress, no  earlier  than  October  1.  1988.  a 
report  containing  the  comments  of  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  report  of  the  Inspector  Oener- 
al pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  and  describing 
the  actions  taken  by  the  Secretary  as  a 
result  of  the  Inspector  Oeneral's  report. 


Ms.  SNOWE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Raoow). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  BCalne? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  per- 
formance pay  award  program  for  the 
Senior  Foreign  Service  was  instituted 
by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980. 
That  act  provided  great  flexibility  to 
the  Department  of  State  on  how  to 
recognise  outstanding  performance  in 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service  In  the  form 
of  monetary  awards.  I  have  grave  con- 
cerns about  the  way  that  performance 
award  system  is  iMlng  Implemented, 
however,  and  propose  that  It  be  sus- 
pended for  a  year  pending  a  thorough 
review  by  the  new  Independent  State 
Department  inspector  general. 

Last  month,  our  colleague  from  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  SuiTDQUiST.  wrote  a  letter 
to  Secretary  Shultx  and  to  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  regarding  perform- 
ance pay  awards  proposed  for  those  in- 
dividuals Involved  in  the  security  situ- 
ation at  our  Embassy  in  Moscow.  I 
Joined  with  the  chairman  of  the  8ut>- 
commlttee.  Mr.  Mica,  and  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  Republlcaui  of  the 
full  committee.  Mr.  Fascxll  and  Mr. 
BaooifnxLD,  In  writing  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  In  that  letter,  we 
requested  that  performance  pay  bo- 
nuses for  such  individuals  be  withheld 
until  ongoing  investigations  into  the 
security  breaches  in  Moscow  are  com- 
pleted. Less  than  a  week  after  we  sent 
our  letter,  those  bonuses  were  re- 
leased. 

Furthermore,  it  took  the  State  De- 
partment a  full  month  to  respond  to 
our  letter,  which  came  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Legislative  Af- 
fairs not  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
response  was  little  more  than  an  ex- 
planation of  how  the  performance 
award  system  works. 

Clearly,  however,  that  system  does 
not  work  well  If  It  is  unable  to  take 
into  account  a  Presidentially  appoint- 
ed Investigation  Into  the  security 
breach  In  Moscow  by  the  President's 
Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory  Board, 
and  a  similar  investigation  conducted 
at  the  President's  and  Secretary  of 
State's  request  by  Melvln  Laird. 

Perhaps  it  is  indicative  of  lack  of 
concern  for  sectirity  issues  at  the  De- 
partment of  State.  I  had  considered 
simply  terminating  the  performance 
award  program.  Ultimately,  this  may 
be  necessary,  if  the  Department 
cannot  operate  this  program  appropri- 
ately. While  the  Inspector  general 
looks  into  the  problems  of  the  current 
program,  suspending  its  authority  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  pre- 
vent similar  questionable  awards  In 
the  coming  year. 


I  urge  Members  to  support  my 
amendment. 

Mrs.  MOREIXA.  Mr.  Chsirman.  I  would  like 
to  exprsss  oonoam  sboul  the  gsnttslady  Irani 
Mains's  smendmsnt  to  suspend  the  Stale  De- 
partmenTs  Psrtormance  ^  Program  tor  1 
yesr.  There  are  legMmste  questions  sbout  ttw 
tmplsotsntstion  of  the  Performance  Pay  Pro- 
gram. There  is  corKsm  thst  the  money  slo- 
cated  is  not  being  used  to  reward  sxtraordi- 
nsry  performance  but  trtstead  being  spread 
sround  rathsr  indtocriminatsly.  As  has  been 
mentioned  todsy,  even  tome  of  the  Stste  De- 
pwtment  emplc^ees  involved  in  the  Moscow 
Embassy  construction  fissco  have  been  given 
pertomisnce  bonuses.  But  I  sm  concerned 
that  the  response  here  is  not  pioportlonste. 
end  I  wondsr  why  requiring  a  report  from  ths 
Depsrtment  would  not  be  sufficient 

The  Performance  Psy  Program  is  important 
to  the  morale  of  thoee  senior  State  Depart- 
ment emptoyeos  wtw  do  perform  psrticuiarfy 
we*,  and  «*e  know  Irom  s  recent  series  of  arti- 
des  in  the  Washington  Post  thst  morsie 
smong  ttiis  group  «  extremely  low.  The  De- 
partment's management  techriique  of  retiring 
sM  but  s  few  employees  st  s  relatively  young 
age  makes  s  Porformarw^e  Pay  Program  psr- 
ticuiarfy important  snd  ttw  was  taken  into  ac- 
count when  ths  Foreign  Service  Act  vms  erv 
acted  in  1960.  The  Department's  senior  per- 
sormel  rrtarwgement  techrsque  has  been  de- 
scrt>ed  as  "high-risk.  higf>-gain"  Knd  I  am  dis- 
appointed to  see  thst  an  effort  Is  now  being 
made  to  (to  sway,  even  temporarity,  with  the 
reward  thst  goes  with  the  risk. 

AmmMfXHT  orrouD  st  int.  suhdooist  to 

THS  AMBNIMfXlrr  OrVSKKD  ST  MS.  SHOWS 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  SrTifOQTnsT  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Ms.  Snows:  Add 
the  foUowlng  at  the  end  of  the  text  pro- 
posed to  t>e  inserted  by  the  Snowe  amend- 
ment to  the  bill: 

sac  lU.  CONCKSNING  THS  AWASO  OF  SCNIOB  RX- 

■cvnvs  saavics  marr  bonusbs 

TO  CSBTAIN  INMVIIHIALS. 

(a)  FtniHos.— The  Congress  makes  the 
following  findings: 

(1>  On  May  7.  1987.  the  Individuals  re- 
sponsible for  security  at  the  United  Stites 
EmlMssy  In  Moscow  were  awarded  executive 
service  merit  bonuses. 

(3)  An  Investigation  Is  ttelng  conducted 
concerning  violations  of  security  and  the 
status  of  security  at  the  United  States  Em- 
tiassy  in  Moscow. 

(3)  The  Investigation  could  result  In  find- 
ings or  allegations  of  possible  negligence  or 
nonfeasance  of  certain  officials,  including 
the  Individuals  designated  in  paragraph  (1). 

(b)  Sbiiss  or  TRS  Coaassss.— It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  In  consideratian 
of  the  pending  Investigation  of  security  at 
the  United  States  Kmhsmty  In  Moscow.  It 
was  inappropriate  for  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  award  senior  executive  service  merit  Ik>- 
nuses  to  the  UtdlvlduaJs  designated  in  sub- 
secUon  (sMl)  before  such  Investigation  was 
completed  and  a  determination  was  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  findings  of  such  Investlga- 
Uon  that  negligence  or  nonfeasance  relating 
to  the  official  duties  of  such  individuals  was 
not  Involved  In  seciuity  violations  under 
such  investigation. 


(c)  RSPOBT.— Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  report  wliich  sets  forth  the 
iMsls  on  which  senior  executive  service 
merit  bonuses  were  awarded  to  the  individ- 
uals designated  in  subsection  (aXl). 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  In  the 
RaooBD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  amendment  is  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  Ms.  Snowx's  amendment 
which  suspends  authority  for  the 
State  Department  to  award  perform- 
ance pay  to  career  employees.  My 
amendment  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  It  was  inappropriate  for 
the  State  Department  to  give  bonuses 
to  those  responsible  for  security  at  the 
Moscow  Embassy. 

I  am  still  amazed  by  the  arrogance 
with  which  the  State  Department 
awarded  merit  bonuses  of  nearly 
$10,000  each  to  the  top  three  officials 
in  charge  of  security  for  the  Moscow 
Embassy: 

Under  Secretary  for  Management. 
Ronald  I.  Spiers: 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Diplomatic 
Security.  Robert  E.  Lamb; 

Former  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Arthur  A.  Hartnuux  and 

Additionally,  several  deputies  to 
these  individuals  with  management  re- 
sponsibilities for  security  also  received 
merit  bonuses  of  between  $5,000  and 
$10,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  be  offer- 
ing this  amendment  today  had  the 
State  Department  and  Secretary 
Shultz  acknowledged  a  request  I  made 
1  full  week  before  these  checks  were 
cut  that  they  be  held  until  the 
Moscow  Embassy  investigation  is  com- 
pleted. 

My  request,  and  a  similar  one  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
were  totally  ignored  until  1  month 
after  the  checlcs  were  distributed.  And 
I  am  still  waiting  for  some  justifica- 
tion as  to  why  Secretary  Shultz  thinks 
these  individuals  should  be  rewarded 
with  merit  pay. 

Obviously,  the  leadership  of  the 
State  Department  believes  they  are 
beyond  being  accountable  to  the 
American  people.  I  know  the  citizens 
of  this  great  coimtry  would  be  out- 
raged if  they  knew  that  the  State  De- 
partment is  paying  itself  bonuses  for 
shabby  work  rather  than  accepting  re- 
sponsibility for  one  of  the  severest  se- 
curity breaches  in  UJ3.  history. 

I  would  like  to  challenge  each  of  the 
people  who  received  bonuses,  who 
were  responsible  for  security  in 
Moscow,  that  they  prove  their  com- 
mitment to  this  country  by  returning 


the  bonuses  until  the  Moscow  investi- 
gation is  completed.  By  returning  the 
bonuses,  they  can  prove  they  are  ac- 
cotmtable  to  the  American  people- 
that  they  have  the  courage  to  accept 
the  responsibility  of  what  happened  In 
Moscow.  It  is  the  only  consclonable  re- 
course for  a  real  leader  and  a  selfless 
patriot.  Anything  less  would  be  oppor- 
tunism and  cowardice. 

My  amendment  simply  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  it  was  Inappro- 
priate for  these  bonuses  to  be  given 
before  the  Moscow  Embassy  investiga- 
tion was  completed. 

I  hope  this  body  will  stand  united 
and  send  a  message  to  the  State  De- 
partment that  they  cannot  pull  one 
over  on  the  American  people— that 
they  must  be  accountable  for  all  their 
actions— Including  the  Moscow  Embas- 
sy. 

The  text  of  the  letters  is  as  follows: 
House  or  Rkpkkskmtativss 
WaahiTigton,  DC.  May  1. 19S7. 
Hon.  GsoRGS  P.  Shultz, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Wathington,  DC. 

Deak  Mr.  SscRCTAitT:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  a  list  was  released  April  30, 
1987,  luunlng  SES-level  (Senior  Executive 
Service)  Foreign  Service  Officers  who  will 
be  receiving  SES  merit  Iwnuses  of  tietween 
(5000-(  10.000. 

Given  the  pending  status  of  the  investiga- 
tion regarding  the  Moscow  embassy,  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  the  appointed  lx>- 
nuses  for  the  t>elow-named  Individuals  tie 
withheld  until  all  Investigations  are  con- 
cluded, and  until  these  individuals  are  fully 
cleared  of  any  wrong-doing  or  negligence. 
Further,  I  additionally  request  that  a  report 
be  made  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee explaining  the  basis  upon  which  SES 
tonuses  are  dispensed  within  your  agency, 
and  the  basis  on  which  the  following  indi- 
viduals were  named. 

Please  withhold  the  foUowlng  SES  bo- 
nuses: 

The  Honorable  RotuUd  I.  Spiers,  Under 
Secretary  for  Management. 

The  Honorable  Robert  E.  Lamb.  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Diplomatic  Security. 

The  Honorable  Arthur  A.  Hartman, 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  believe  you 
can  understand  the  need  to  clarify  the 
pending  issues  surrounding  the  Moscow  em- 
l>assy  l>efore  merit  bonuses  are  dispensed  to 
any  of  the  parties  involved. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Don  SUNDQUIST, 

Member  of  Congrea*. 

COIoaTTBB  OH  FORXIGIf  ArVAIKS, 

House  or  RsraxsKMTAiTvss, 
WathingUm,  DC.  May  t,  1987. 
Hon.  OcoRGE  P.  Shultz, 
Secretarv  of  State,  Department  of  State, 
Wa*hinoton,  DC. 

Deas  Mx.  Sscsetast:  We  are  writing  with 
regard  to  a  request  from  the  Honorable  Don 
Sundqulst  that  a  report  be  made  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  explaining 
the  basis  upon  which  Sentor  Executive  Serv- 
ice (SES)  bonuses  are  dispensed  within  the 
Department  of  State,  especially  In  coimec- 
Uon  with  liuUviduals  involved  with  the  situ- 


ation at  the  VJB.  Embassy  in  Moscow.  We 
agree  that  the  recommended  bonuses  for 
the  liMllvlduals  specified  in  Mr.  Sundqulst's 
letter  should  be  wlthhrid  untU  the  tnvesU- 
gation  into  the  tnddente  at  the  Moscow  Em- 
iMwsy  and  related  matters  Is  completed. 

In  order  to  assist  the  Committee  in  its 
review,  we  hereby  request  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  provide  the  Committee  with 
the  complete  list  and  detaOed  Justlflcation 
for  all  of  the  pending  SES  merit  iKtnusea. 
With  best  wishes,  we  are 
Sincerely  yours, 
William  S.  Broomfield.  Ranking  Minori- 
ty Member  Olympia  J.  Snowe,  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member,  Suboommittee 
on  International  Operatioos:  Dante  B. 
Fascell.   Chairman;   Daniel   A.   Mica. 
Chairman.  Sul>committee  on  Interna- 
tional Operations. 

House  or  REPasanrrATivES, 
WoMhinoton.  DC,  May  14,  f  M7. 
Hon.  ROHALD  Rbaoah, 
Pretident  of  the  United  Statea. 
The  White  Hoiue.  WoMhington,  DC. 

Dkab  Ma.  PaxsntEirr.  On  May  1,  1987.  I 
had  the  attached  letter  hand-delivered  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  requesting  that  SEB 
merit  bonuses  be  withheld  from  Under  Sec- 
retary Spiers.  Assistance  Secretary  Lamb 
and  Amtwssador  Hartman  untQ  they  were 
fully  cleared  of  any  negligence  or  wrong- 
doing in  the  Moscow  emtMssy  seciirity  viola- 
tions. 

I  am  deeply  agitated  by  the  news  I  re- 
ceived today  tlrnt  the  twnus  checks  were  dto- 
tributed  on  May  7,  1987— six  days  after  my 
letter  requesting  a  temporary  hold— without 
any  adtnowledgment  of  my  request  by  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  American 
people  have  the  right  to  know  why  these  in- 
dividuals have  been  given  large  merit  bo- 
nuses despite  their  respecUve  responsibU- 
itles  in  one  of  the  largest  security  tireeches 
in  U.S.  history. 

As  a  memt>er  of  Congress,  it  is  my  respon- 
sibility to  investigate,  question  and  expose 
possible  misfeasance  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment. I  was  attempting  to  do  this  with  my 
May  1st  letter  to  Secretary  Shultz. 

Apparently.  Mr.  President,  the  Secretary 
and  the  Department  of  State  do  not  feel 
that  they  must  justify  their  actions  to  the 
American  people.  If  they  had,  someone 
would  have  had  the  conscience  to  at  least 
acknowledge  my  request. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  State  De- 
partment report  to  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  with  a  complete  explana- 
tion of  their  dismissal  of  my  request,  and 
that  the  lx>nuses  be  returned  to  the  federal 
government  untU  they  can  be  fully  Justified 
by  the  State  Department. 
Sincerely, 

Don  SUNDQUIST, 

Meml)er  <if  Congrtu. 

House  or  Repexsemtativbs. 
WashingUm,  DC.  May  It.  IMf. 
Hon.  Oeoroe  P.  Shultz, 
Secretary  of  Stale,   Department  of  State, 
Wathington,  DC. 

Deak  Ms.  Sscbktaxt:  I  have  been  foUow- 
lng with  fascination  the  saga  of  the  three 
officials  who,  having  been  involved  in  the 
US  Embassy  spy  scandal  in  Moscow,  re- 
ceived bonuses  for  their  worit. 

Could  you  please  teU  me  what  date  the  bo- 
nuses were  decided  on,  what  date  they  were 
Issued,  and  whether  or  not  the  people  who 
issued  the  twnuses  understood  the  mess 
that  had  developed  at  the  embassy?  If  they 
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did  underaUnd  the  iltiiaUon.  why  did  they 
decide  to  iHue  the  bonuaee  mnywsyf 
I  look  forward  to  your  reply, 
fllneeroly. 

NcwT  OmouoL 


Boon  or; 
WaikingUm.  DC.  JToy  14,  iM7. 
TbePunaan. 
VHe  WMta  Homm.  WmiMngton,  DC 

Oms  Um.  Pmiwi;  I  wanted  to  write  to 
you  In  support  of  the  letter  you  recently  re- 
icreenaen  Don  Sundqulst. 
SundquM  wee  juaUy  out- 
of«r  merltortoui  CMh  bonueee  ap- 
proved tv  tlM  Seeretary  of  State  for  Under 
Secretary  Ronald  Splert.  for  f crater  Ambae- 
aador  to  the  Soviet  Union  Arthur  Hartman 
and  for  AaMant  Seeretary  Robert  Lamb. 

Ilr.  President.  I  must  echo  the  aentlmenu 
of  nenii— iieii  Sundquiet.  and  would  aln- 
oerely  appreciate  your  eneurint  that  thla 
matter  li  thoroughly  Inrertlgated.  It  l>  my 
hope  that  the  bonuwe  wUl  be  returned  to 
the  Vsderal  Tieaauiy.  and  that  more  strict 
criteria  will  be  eatabUshed  eo  that  future 
bonus  recipients  will  be  thoae  offlelals  who 
have  enhanced  the  prominence  of  the 
United  Statea.  rather  than  thcee  who  have 
allowed  It  to  becoBte  Impaired. 

I  look  forward  to  your  response,  and  with 
kind  personal  rccards  and  very  best  wishes. 
Iremain 

Respectfully  yours. 

TssnliOTT. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  ChiOnnan.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ifr.  SUNDQUI8T.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gasUewoman  from  Maine. 

OlSOO 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  reviewed  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  I  think  it  Is  appropriate. 

I  certainly  would  accept  that  amend- 
ment and  approve  It,  and  I  also  want 
to  ctMnmend  the  gentleman  for  bring- 
ing this  iaiue  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Maine 
for  her  amendment  and  for  allowing 
me  to  perfect  it. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  majority  and  the  chairman  on 
this  side  have  examined  the  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  amendment  and 
have  no  objection  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Suitdquist] 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maine  [Ms.  Smowc]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maine  [Ms.  Sifowa],  as  amended. 

The  amendment  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 


:  omasD  er  Ma.  Lsvnn  or 

CAUVOBIfU 

Mr.     LEVINE     of     California.     Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lsvnrs  of 
California:  Page  4/  line  12.  strike 
"|ljnjT4.000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$ljn.414.000". 

Page  4.  Une  IS.  strike  ■$1,491,013,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "ll.4aS,»lS,000". 

Page  9.  line  5.  strike  '$31.M1.000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$37,101,000". 

Page  B.  line  «.  strike  "$33.»M.000"  and 
iXMert  in  lieu  thereof  "•34.490.000". 

Mr.  hEVUTE  of  California  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  RacoRB. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  simple  amendment 
transferring  a  snudl  but  relatively  sig- 
nificant amount  of  money  from  one 
account  to  another  within  this  overall 
authorization.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment has  broad  bipartisan  support 
from  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  from  other  Members.  The  amend- 
ment restores  $4.5  million  to  the 
United  States'  assessed  contribution  to 
the  Pan  American  Health  Organiza- 
tion. 

The  bill  as  drafted  cuts  the  Reagan 
administration's  request  for  PAHO  by 
IS  percent,  from  $38.7  to  132.7  million. 
If  this  cut  were  to  be  enacted,  it  would 
represent  the  largest  reduction  in 
American  support  for  any  inter-Ameri- 
can organization,  and  a  significantly 
greater  reduction  than  that  applied  to 
many  U.N.  agencies. 

Tet,  as  many  Members  are  aware, 
the  Pan  American  Health  Organiza- 
tion has  been  singled  out  by  the  Con- 
gress and  by  this  and  previous  admin- 
istrations for  its  technical  excellence 
in  the  field  of  health,  for  its  special 
benefits  to  the  United  SUtes.  and  for 
its  managerial  competence.  The  State 
Department  has  In  the  past  commend- 
ed PAHO  for  its  successful  health  pro- 
motion efforts,  for  Its  zero  real  budget 
growth,  and  for  its  responsiveness  to 
UJS.  management  concerns. 

Last  year,  in  the  conference  report 
adopted  by  the  Congress  as  a  {>art  of 
the  continuing  resolution,  we  stated 
that  PAHO: 

has  demonstrated  technical  excellence  In 
health  cooperation  benefitting  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries and  which  has  been  responsive  to  U.S. 
financial  concerns  in  reducing  Its  budget 
and  limiting  staff  costs. 

In  addition.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  entire  U.S.  health  communi- 
ty, including  the  American  Association 
of  Public  Health,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Schools  of  Public  Health, 
the  American  Nurses  Association,  the 
National  Council  on  International 
Health,  the  American  Academy  of  Pe- 
diatrics, the  American  Medical  School 
Association,  and  the  Commissioned 
Officers  Association  of  the  U.8.  Public 


Health  Services,  all  have  endorsed 
congressional  approval  of  the  full 
United  States  assessed  contribution  to 
the  Pan  American  Health  Organin- 
tlon. 

Because  of  the  proportionately 
greater  impact  of  any  reduction  in  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  inter-American 
organizations,  the  IS  percent  shortfall 
in  the  current  bill  would  have  a  very 
serious  impact  on  PAHO. 

This  amendment  would  avoid  such 
disproportional  and  unintended 
damage  to  the  PAHO  Program.  It 
would  increase  the  authorization  for 
PAHO  by  $4.S  million,  reducing  the 
15-percent  shortfall  to  a  significantly 
leas  onerous  5  percent  shortfall.  This 
amendment  does  not  increase  the 
overaU  authorization  level  of  the  bill— 
it  simply  transfers  $4-5  million  from 
the  large  general  State  Department 
fund  to  PAHO. 

I  would  like  now  to  review  Just  a  few 
of  the  Pan  American  Health  Organiza- 
tion's notable  initiatives  and  accom- 
plishments. 

PAHO  has  special  and  growing  im- 
portance to  the  health  of  U.S.  citizens 
through  its  efforts  to  monitor  and 
help  organize  reglonwide  responses  to 
disease  threats  in  the  region.  One  of 
its  highest  priority  projects  at  the 
moment  is  an  attempt  to  collect  all 
available  daU  on  AIDS  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  This  project  includes  ad- 
vising countries  on  how  to  screen 
blood  banks,  training  health  workers 
in  the  identification  and  treatment  of 
the  disease,  and  helping  them  to  devel- 
op public  education  programs  aimed  at 
limiting  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Congress  and  the  administration 
have  recognized  the  important  link- 
ages of  PAHO  to  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  in  monitoring  and  preventing 
the  spread  of  communicable  diseases 
In  the  United  States.  More  than  13 
million  travelers  move  back  and  forth 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  each  year 
for  business,  education,  and  recre- 
ational purposes.  With  this  level  of 
human  movement,  the  more  that  can 
be  done  to  improve  health  conditions 
in  those  countries  also  helps  protect 
U.S.  citizens  both  when  they  travel 
and  here  at  home. 

Many  Members  commended  PAHO  a 
few  years  ago  for  its  highly  successful 
subreglonal  health  initiative,  "prior- 
ities health  needs  in  Central  America 
and  Panama,"  which  generated  a  truce 
in  EH  Salvador  to  permit  a  nationwide 
immunization  campaign.  Congress 
adopted  a  resolution  acclaiming  that 
initiaUve. 

PAHO's  list  of  other  accomplish- 
ments and  initiatives  is  long,  and  in- 
cludes such  important  efforts  as  the 
campaign  a  decade  ago  which  wiped 
out  smallpox  in  this  hemisphere,  and  a 


new  campaign  to  eradicate  polio  in  the 
hemisphere  by  1990. 

In  this  time  of  deep  concern  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  about  the  Nation's  budget, 
PAHO  has  been  particularly  respon- 
sive by  taking  steps  to  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  efficiency  of  their  ac- 
tivities. PAHO  has  made  sure  that  the 
United  States  has  been  on  the  execu- 
tive committee  whenever  budgets  have 
been  considered.  Of  all  the  significant 
international  organizations,  PAHO 
has  the  lowest  rate  of  budget  increases 
over  the  last  decade. 

This  amendment  will  serve  to  lessen 
the  shortfall  faced  by  this  very  valua- 
ble institution,  and  I  hope  it  will  re- 
ceive the  strong  bipartisan  support 
which  it  deserves. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Maine. 

First,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman for  her  generous  display  of 
the  true  spirit  of  compromise  and  co- 
operation which  we  need  to  see  more 
of  in  this  body.  I  know  the  gentlewom- 
an shares  my  concern  that  PAHO  is  a 
standout  among  international  organi- 
zations, and  while  budgetary  concerns 
demand  that  we  restrain  our  commit- 
ment to  PAHO,  as  with  other  interna- 
tional organizations,  I  am  very  pleased 
that  gentlewoman  agrees  that  we 
should  try  to  make  that  restraint  at  a 
reasonable  level,  one  which  does  not 
place  undue  hardship  on  this  very  val- 
uable organization. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  his  comments. 

I  Indeed  agree  that  we  should  try  to 
minimize  the  hardship  faced  by 
PAHO.  However,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  shifts  $4.5  million  from 
the  State  Department  salaries  and  ex- 
penses account  to  provide  greater 
funding  for  PAHO.  I'm  sure  the  gen- 
tleman is  aware  that  the  salaries  and 
expenses  account  is  already  $70  mil- 
lion short  of  current  services.  As  this 
bill  moves  forward  into  conference, 
would  the  gentleman  support  shifting 
the  cut  necessary  to  increase  funds  to 
PAHO  to  some  account  other  than 
State  Department  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, which  is  the  most  seriously  im- 
derfunded  account  within  this  legisla- 
Uon? 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  am  very 
sympathetic  to  the  budgetary  dilemma 
the  gentlewoman  and  her  colleagues 
on  the  International  Operations  Sub- 
committee have  faced.  I  commend  the 
gentlewoman  and  her  colleagues  for 
their  strenuous  efforts  to  craft  a  fair 
biU  under  difficult  circumstances.  I 
wlU  be  happy  to  try  to  work  out  with 
the  gentlewoman  a  way  to  reduce  the 
funding  shortfall  faced  by  PAHO 
without  causing  equally  unintentional 
harm  to  other  deserving  accounts 
within  the  biU. 


Ms.  SNOWE.  In  that  case.  I  accept 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  and 
would  be  happy  to  woiit  with  him 
toward  that  end.  I  ttiank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  flexibility  in  this  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lcvnrs]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMBntmirT  omKO  rr  kk.  sxnniquisT 
Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 

offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  SxmDQmsr: 

Page  55.  after  line  25.  Insert  the  following: 

SIC  IM.  HOUSING  ALLOW ANCKS  OF  INTERNAnON- 
AL  aVIL  SKRVANTS. 

(a)  UaiTiD  Stars  Polict.— It  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  seek  the  implemen- 
tation by  the  United  Nations  of  the  recom- 
mendation by  the  International  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  deduct  from  the  pay 
(commonly  referred  to  as  a  "rental  deduc- 
tion") of  an  international  civil  servant  the 
amount  of  any  housing  allowance  or  pay- 
ment which  Is  provided  by  any  meml>er 
state  to  that  international  civil  servant.  In 
accordance  with  Article  100  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  regulations 
thereunder. 

(b)  RiDucnoM  iH  UmriD  Siatis  CoMiai- 
Bunoii  For  Rkrtal  Dkdoctioms  Not 
Maob.— The  United  States  shall  reduce  the 
amount  of  Its  aimual  assessed  contribution 
to  the  United  Nations  by  the  amoimt  of 
that  contribution  which,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  is  equal  to  the 
amoimt  of  the  rental  deduction  described  in 
sulMection  (a)  which  Is  not  deducted  from 
the  pay  of  any  international  civil  servant. 

Mr.  SUNDQX7IST  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amemdment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
last  year  the  Senate  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee revealed  the  sh<x:king  informa- 
tion that  $20  million  were  being  kicked 
back  by  Soviet  and  Eastern  bloc  em- 
ployees at  the  U.N.  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Additional  information  by  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee  de- 
tailed the  kickback  scheme: 

Soviet  and  Elastem  bloc  employees 
at  the  United  Nations  are  required  to 
turn  over  their  U.N.  dollar  paychecks 
to  the  finance  clerk  of  the  Soviet  and 
the  respective  Eastern  bloc  missions. 
They  are  only  allowed  to  keep  a  por- 
tion of  their  paycheck,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  Soviet  civil  service  wage— 
which  is  much  lower.  The  remainder 
of  the  saluT  allotment  goes  into  a 
fund  that  enables  the  Soviets  to  con- 
tinue building  their  spy  networii  in  the 
United  States. 

My  amendment  is  an  attempt  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  amount  of  dol- 
lars that  are  flowing  through  the 
hands  of  these  UJf.  employees  and 
into  the  Soviet's  spy  slush  fund. 


Under  the  UJf.  charter  and  UJI. 
staff  regulations,  it  is  illegal  for  a  U Jf . 
employee  to  receive  housing  or  a  hous- 
ing allowance.  Of  course,  this  has  not 
stopped  the  Soviets  in  any  way  from 
providing  housing  for  its  employees  at 
the  United  Nations. 

The  International  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission recently  recommended  that 
housing  deductions  be  taken  from  the 
pay  of  U.N.  employees  who  are  provid- 
ed with  any  type  of  housing  or  hous- 
ing allowance. 

My  amendment  states  that  it  is  UJS. 
policy  to  seek  implementation  by  the 
United  Nations  of  its  own  policies— by 
taking  rental  deductions.  In  effect, 
this  amendment  will  directly  reduce 
the  amoimt  of  the  United  Nations  pay- 
checks paid  to  Soviet  U  Jf .  employees— 
and  reduce  the  amoimt  of  dollars 
being  kickedback  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  this  body  will 
take  direct  action  to  stop  the  Soviets 
blatant  and  sickening  ^abuse  of  the 
United  Nations  and  American  taxpay- 
er dollars  by  voting  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

AMBmifKIIT  omaSD  BT  MX.  KOSTMATB  TO 
THK  AMKHDICEirt  OrFEKMB  ST  MX.  SCTSaUIST 

Mr.  KOSTMATER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  KosnfATxa  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  SmrDQUur 
At  the  end  of  the  text  of  the  Simdquist 
amendment  to  the  bill  add  the  f ollowlnr 

"This  subsection  shall  take  effect  at  the 
end  of  the  IS-month  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  During 
such  period,  the  United  States  AmbasHulor 
to  the  United  Nations  shall  seek  to  promote 
the  adoption  of  the  recommendation  de- 
scril>ed  in  subsection  (a)." 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcoho. 

The  CHAIRIifAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KOSTMATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  SxTifSQinsT]  makes  a  good  point, 
but  the  amendment  he  has  offered 
would  hurt  not  only  the  Soviets  but 
our  allies  as  well,  including  Canada. 
Prance,  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  It  would  further  reduce  the 
American  commitment  or  contribution 
to  the  United  Nations. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  would  be  willing 
to  accept  my  amendment,  which  would 
give  us  18  months  to  try  to  work  this 
problem  out.  This  is  a  legitimate  prob- 
lem, and  I  share  the  gentleman's  con- 
cern. This  would  provide  that  if  at  the 
end  of  that  18-month  period  some 
agreement  had  not  been  worked  out. 
then  the  language  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Tennessee  tMr.   Suhd- 
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Qvml   would  be  Implemoited  auto- 
raaUeally. 

Mr.   8UNDQUI8T.   lir. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  K08TMATKR.  I  yield  to  the 
lenttonan  from  Tennr wer. 

Mr.  SUNDQUI8T.  Mr.  Chminnan.  I 
thank  the  gentlenaan  for  offering  this 
perfeetinc  amendment,  and  In  the  in- 
tereat  of  trylnc  to  work  thia  out  with 
our  alllea.  I  am  delighted  to  accept  the 
gentleman'i  amendment. 

Mr.  KOSTMATKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thMik  the  gentleman  from  Tenneeaee. 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  queaUon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kosr- 
Kl  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Tenneeaee  [Mr. 
SomQUiSTl. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  queaUon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Suwdqdist]. 
as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMSHWmiT  OPVBUD  ST  lOL  UaUUUWOM 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ui.  RiCBAUeoir 
Pace  56,  after  line  ».  inwrt  the  following: 
■ac  in.  nsAiMBtr  or  cuban  rouTiCAL  pus- 
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(b)  Rsmoa  Pouct.— The  Department  of 
State  abaU  take  atepe  aa  may  be  neceaaary 
to  enure  that  appUeattoni  of  Cuban  politi- 
cal uilaonera  and  their  famlUea  (or  refugee 
atatus  will  be  proceswd  without  regard  to 
the  duration  of  their  Imprisonment.  Former 
pollUeal  priaooers  living  In  third  world 
oountrlea  will  alao  be  entitled  to  have  their 
appUcatlona  prooeaaed  according  to  thia  ref- 
ugee policy. 

(c>  Dsruiiiiowa.— Por  purpoaea  of  this  aec- 
tion— 

(1)  The  term  "procen"  means  the  accept- 
ance and  review  of  applications  and  the 
preparation  of  neceaaary  documents  and  the 
.p.nwy  of  appropriate  determinations  with 
raspect  to  such  appUcatkma. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON  (during  the 
reading).  BCr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RacoBO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  obJectlon.to  Cuban  po- 
litical prisoners  now  twlng  tortured  In 
Castro's  prisons.  I  am  introducing  an 
amendment  that  will  assist  former  and 
present  Cuban  political  prisoners  in 
obtaining  their  freedom.  Due  to  prot>- 
lems  encountered  with  the  Cuban 
Oovemment  in  1984,  the  United 
States  announced  that  it  would  not 
accept  Cuban  political  prisoners.  Re- 
cently, the  United  States  began  ac- 
cepting political  prisoners  who  have 
served  10  years  or  longer.  My  amend- 
ment ensures  that  once  these  political 


prisoners'  applications  are  proce&sed 
for  refugee  sUtus.  additional  political 
prisoners'  applications  will  be  proc- 
essed with  preference  given  to  those 
who  have  served  in  prison  longest. 
There  has  been  bipartisan  support  for 
this  leglslaUon  In  the  past.  Political 
prisoners  who  fight  for  our  democratic 
ideals,  especially  In  Communist  Cuba, 
should  not  be  ignored  by  our  Oovem- 
ment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
this  amendment. 

Ms.  SNOWK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWIL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  review  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  It  certainly  is  ap- 
propriate, and  we  accept  it. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee has  examined  the  amendment, 
and  I  understand  we  have  an  agree- 
ment on  it  from  all  sides.  We  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mx.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  full  support  of  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  especially  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  SMrm]  for  his 
efforts  and  his  help  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richarp- 
SOHl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AMnmmrT  orrsass  bt  mh.  srumwat,  as 

MODirtSD 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  additional  para- 
graph, a  copy  of  which  is  at  the  desk, 
be  added  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl 
report  the  proposed  amendment  as 
modified  by  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Shumwat.  as 
modified:  After  secUon  191,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 
sac  in.  PAiLUBB  OP  immcD  nations  to  place 

CUBA  ON  m  HUMAN  BICHT8  AGENDA. 

(a)  Pomnwa.— The  Congress  finds  that 
the  United  Nations  and  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commlaaion  have  acted  se- 
lectively In  addreaalng  fundamental  human 
rights  violations  in  various  countries. 

(b>  CusA.— The  Congress  disapproves  of 
the  failure  of  the  United  Nations  General 
AMembly  and  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission  to  place  Cuba  on  Its 
human  rights  agenda  despite  overwhelming 
evidence  of  the  continuing  disregard  and 
■yatematic  abuae  of  the  most  fundamental 
rights  by  the  Government  of  Cuba. 


(c)  U.8.  AitSA8SADO«.-The  Congreaa  ap- 
plauds the  efforU  by  the  VA.  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations.  Ambassador  Vernon 
Walters,  to  place  Cuba  on  the  human  rights 
agenda  of  the  United  Nations  and  urgea  him 
to  continue  In  his  efforU  to  bring  thU  issue 
before  the  attention  of  the  United  Nations. 
Mr.  SHUMWAY  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Rboobo. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California    relative    to    the    modiflca- 
Uon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  simply  expresses  the  will 
of  Congress  that  the  United  Nations 
has    acted    selectively    in    addressing 
human  rights  violations  and  particu- 
larly   expresses    disapproval    of    the 
U Jf .'s  failure  to  address  human  rights 
violations  in  Cuba. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  evi- 
dence produced  about  the  disregard 
and  systematic  abuse  of  very  funda- 
mental rights,  and  this  amendment  ex- 
presses the  fact  that  we  are  unhappy 
with  that  posture  taken  by  the  United 
Nations  and  urges  our  amtMssador  at 
the  United  Nations  to  speak  out  about 
these  abuses  and  place  this  upon  the 
agenda  of  the  different  agencies  In- 
volved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  less  than  90  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Florida  lies  one  of 
the  world's  most  brutal  regimes.  The 
Castro  brothers  came  to  power  promis- 
ing ■individual  rights  that  wUl  be  fully 
practiced  in  real  life. "  Por  almost  30 
years  the  CMban  people  have  endured 
a  very  different  reality. 

Fidel  Castro  has  built  one  of  the 
most  repressive  societies  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  Including  an  elabo- 
rate network  of  prisons  and  concentra- 
tion camps.  Today  Cuba  has  the  high- 
est number  of  political  prisoners,  per 
capita,  in  the  world.  The  length  of  sen- 
tences for  political  prisoners,  often  ex- 
ceeding 20  years,  and  the  arbitrary  ex- 
tension of  these  sentences  is  unprece- 
dented in  Latin  America  or  elsewhere. 
The  inhiunanltles  of  the  Castro 
regime  are  no  secret.  It  has  driven  15 
percent  of  the  CutMui  population  into 
exUe,  with  1  million  persons  seeking 
refuge  in  the  United  States.  Yet  the 
International  community  has  been 
silent. 

In  the  words  of  Armando  Valladares. 
the  Cuban  poet  who  spent  22  years  in 
Castro's  prisons,  "Someday,  when  the 
truth  is  known  in  detail,  numklnd  will 
feel  the  revulsion  it  felt  when  the 
crimes  of  Stalin  were  brought  to 
Ught." 

Armando  Valladares  was  a  member 
of   the   U.S.   delegation   to   the   U.N. 


Human  Rights  Commission  which  re- 
cently completed  its  43d  session  in 
Geneva.  Despite  the  overwhelming 
testimony  of  17  former  political  pris- 
oners, including  Mr.  Valladares,  the 
Commission  decided  that  this  was  not 
the  time  to  consider  Cuba. 

On  behalf  of  17-year-old  Antonio 
Frlas  Sosa  who  was  arrested,  tortured. 
and  Itllled  in  1986  for  possessing  a 
copy  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights: 

On  behalf  of  the  11  farmers  who  re- 
fused to  sell  their  crops  to  the  Govern- 
ment below  cost  and  were  executed  for 
their  protest  in  1983; 

On  behalf  of  the  women  prisoners, 
including  Anna  Lazara  Rodriguez,  and 
their  visiting  mothers  who  were 
beaten  on  Mother's  Day.  May  12,  1961; 

On  behalf  of  the  workers,  inspired 
by  the  Solidarity  movement  in  Poland, 
who  dared  to  discuss  the  need  for  a 
free  labor  union  in  1983  and  are  cur- 
rently serving  30-year  sentences  in  iso- 
lation ceUs  at  Combinado  del  Este 
Prison: 

On  behalf  of  the  nine  persons  im- 
prisoned In  Combinado  del  ESste  Prison 
for  religious  activities  who  were  re- 
portedly awaiting  execution  at  the  end 
of  1986: 

On  behalf  of  15,000  political  prison- 
ers who  languish  in  Castro's  prisons, 
we  have  an  obligation  to  ask: 

If  not  now,  when? 

When  wlU  the  United  Nations  find 
the  courage  to  live  up  to  its  charter 
which  lists  as  one  of  its  principal  aims 
the  promotion  of  fundamental  rights 
and  freedoms? 

For  nearly  three  decades  the  silence 
of  the  international  community  has  al- 
lowed the  atrocities  to  continue  in 
Cuba.  In  the  words  of  Ambassador 
Vemon  Walters: 

Fidel  Castro  kills,  maims,  and  tortures.  It 
Is  that  simple.  Today,  yesterday,  tomorrow. 
No  one  seriously  denies  it.  Moat  Ignore  it. 

It  iB  time  to  speak  out  against  the  in- 
hiunanltles of  Castro's  CutHL 

It  is  time  to  speak  out  against  the 
failure  of  the  United  Nations  to  con- 
sider the  brutality  of  Castro's  CXiba 
which  has  trampled  upon  every  right 
and  freedom  recognized  by  civilized 
nations  in  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights. 

a  1515 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chahrman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  I  am  hi4>py  to 
srield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might 
say  that  the  committee  strongly  en- 
dorses this  amendment  and  I  want  to 
add  my  own  personal  support.  The  ad- 
ministration supports  it.  The  commit- 
tee supports  it.  I  support  it.  and  I  un- 
derstand the  gentlewoman  from  Maine 
[Ms.  Snowe]  supports  it  and  we  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  offering  this 
amendment. 


Mr.  SHUMWAY.  lilr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  offer- 
ing this  amendment  and  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  United  Nations 
that  certainly  the  Castro  regime  is  one 
of  the  worst  abusers  of  human  rights 
in  the  world.  We  had  the  opportimlty 
before  our  subcommittee  to  hear  from 
Armando  Valladares.  He  told  us  about 
20  years  of  deprivations  in  the  prisons 
of  Cuba,  and  to  hear  his  story  is  to  un- 
derstand exactly  what  is  taking  place. 

So  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  because  the  United  Na- 
tions has  to  take  these  issues  seriously 
if  it  wants  to  be  treated  seriously  as  an 
Institution. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
ClMdrman.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  which  expresses  the 
strong  disapproval  by  this  body  of  the 
U.N.'s  failure  to  place  Cuba's  abuse  on 
human  rights  on  the  U.N.  agenda. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  quote  from  a  poem 
of  Armando  Valladares  written  in  his 
own  blood  during  one  of  his  22  years 
spent  in  the  prisons  of  Castro's  Cuba 
speaks  far  better  for  this  resolution 
than  I  can. 

They've  taken  everything  away  from  me 

pens 

pencils 

ink 

because  they  don't  want 

me  to  write 

and  they've  sunk  me  here 

in  this  ceU  .  .  . 

They've  taken  everything  away  from  me 

pens 

pencils 

but  I  stiU  have  life's  Ink 

my  own  blood 

and  I'm  still  writing  poems  with  ttiat. 

The  U.N.'8  continuing  silence  on 
human  rights  abuses  in  Cuba  is  a 
shameful  reminder  of  that  organiza- 
tion's failure  to  live  up  to  its  noble, 
founding  purpose  of  fighting  for  peace 
and  freedom;  it  has  callously  ignored 
the  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  given  by 
Armando  Valladares  and  others  in  this 
fight  for  freedom.  So,  we  in  Congress 
must  not  only  speak  up  for  the  15,000 
political  prisoners  who  languish  in 
Castro's  prisons,  but  almost  speak  out 
on  the  U.N.'s  shirking  of  its  responsi- 
bility on  this  most  basic  of  issues.  I 
urge  your  support  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  amerxlment.  The  reluc- 
tance of  the  United  Nations  to  place  Cut>a  on 
the  agenda  for  human  rights  investigation  is 


indeed  a  graphic  example  of  the  doubia 
standards  that  pervade  tfw  U.N.  system. 

I  am  reluctant  to  even  get  started  discuss- 
ing the  subiect  of  double  standards  at  the 
United  Nations  because  we  could  be  hare  aM 
night  anA  not  even  begin  to  aodiaust  the  topic. 
My  own  personal  favorite  is  a  debMs  that  I 
participated  in  back  in  1965,  when  Qwinnan 
MtCA  and  I  served  as  delegates  to  the  40lh 
General  Assembly.  One  afternoon,  the  cont- 
mittee  that  deals  with  human  rights  concerns 
was  det>ating  the  subject  of  seif-delermina- 
tion.  I  was  represerrting  the  American  poeMion 
and,  at  one  point,  had  to  respond  to  a  tirade 
by  the  Ambassador  from  Afghanistan,  of  aM 
places,  wtK)  was  ranting  and  raving  over  wtiat 
he  called  the  "colonial  subjugation"  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

I  say  that  just  as  an  aside  so  that  you  can 
get  an  appreciation  of  just  wfiat  goes  on  up 
there.  Believe  me,  there  is  s  certain  fantasy- 
land  atmosphere  up  there.  But  ttie  reaity  of 
oppression  and  injintice  in  Cuba  is  not  a  fan- 
tasy. Nor  is  ttiere  any  excuse  for  the  United 
f^ations,  wt«ch  ragu^rty  invoatigaloB  Chie, 
Guatemala,  and  El  Salvador,  to  ignore  Cas- 
tro's police  state.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  20th  century  that  prison  literature  has 
become  ttw  primary  expression  of  moral  phi- 
losophy, and  Armando  Vaiadares'  book, 
"Against  All  Hope,"  written  after  22  years  in 
Castro's  jails,  has  revealed  once  and  for  all 
the  truth  about  C^astro  and  his  regime. 

Just  the  other  day,  the  gentleman  from  Cai- 
fomia  and  I  and  a  number  of  otfwr  memt>ers 
met  with  Ambassador  Walters.  We  encour- 
aged htm  to  keep  up  tlw  fight  particularly  with 
Ckjba  He  then  told  us  that  a  man  wtw  was  re- 
cently released  from  many  years  in  prison  in 
Cuba  was  asked  by  his  feNow  prisoners  just 
before  he  was  let  go  to  find  (aenaral  WaNsrs 
and  tell  him  to  keep  speaking  the  truth  aboiM 
Cuba  The  news  of  what  we  have  been  toying 
to  do  at  the  United  Natkxis  managed  to  pene- 
trate the  innermost  recesses  of  Castro's  pris- 
ona 

I  hope  that  passage  of  this  amendment 
today  wW  have  the  same  effect  and  that  the 
many  thousands  of  people  who  continue  to 
languish  in  Castro's  jails  will  take  heart  and 
realize  that  we  have  not  forgotten  them. 

I  urge  adoptk>n  of  ttw  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  ShomwatI. 
as  mcxUf  led. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXaDMSHT  OPRBED  BT  MB.  BICBABDSOll 

Ux.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  RiouBBSOir 
Page  55.  after  line  25.  add  the  following: 

SEC  ItX.  HUMAN  BIGHTS  IN  CIHlOnA  AND  PABA- 
GUAY. 

(a)  Pnronfos  With  Rbspbct  to  Paba- 
ouAT.— The  Congreas  finds  that— 

(1)  the  poUee  authoriUei  in  Paraguay  reg- 
ularly arrest  and  bold  Individuals  in  an  arbi- 
trary manner, 

(2)  the  sUte  of  siege  provision  of  the  Con- 
stituUon  of  Paraguay  provldea  for  the  de- 
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tanUon   of    Indlvkhiftta    for    sn    Indefinite 
period  of  Ume  wttbout  trial:  and 

(»  there  are  credible  ctiMaee  that  police 
authortttaa  have  tortured  and  phyilcally 
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(b)  riBaiif  Wira  Rmfbct  to  BimoriA.— 
The  nieniM  flndi  even  more  deplorable 
human  rlchta  abueee  in  Kthlopia.  includln« 
the  f oUowInc: 

(I)  The  Oovemment  of  Kthlopia  ezerdaea 
abaohite  power  over  the  majority  of  Bthlo- 


(S)  Bthloptane  have  no  chril  or  political 
fnedoow  and  no  tnetlt^rtVf"  of  law  to  pro- 
iMt  their  human  richta. 

(S)  Reliable  reporta  that  approximately  60 
poHtlral  pilaunere  in  Kthiopla  were  execut- 
ed In  October  IMS  without  benefit  of  a 

(4)  Orer  1.000.000  Kthloplana  have  fled 
the  country. 

(c>  SBma  or  OowaaaM.— The  Concreee  ex- 
pnaea  Its  outrace  at  the  human  richta 
abuaes  vedfled  In  aubacctlona  (a)  and  (b) 
and  pledtea  to  continually  «>eak  out  acainst 
loveramenta.  mcfa  a*  the  foremmenU  of 
Paracuay  and  Kthlopia.  which  torture  and 
matan  human  ^t1t«f 

Mr.  RICHARDSON  (duiins  the 
readlnc).  Mr.  Chmlnnan.  I  ask  unani- 
moua  oonaent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Rboou). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requeot  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  I  believe  has  been 
worked    out.     It    simply     condemns 
human  rights  abuaes  in  all  countries. 
regardless  of  theb-  ideological  perspec- 
^  tive,     by     pointing     out     deplorable 
^  human  rights  abuses  In  two  countries 
whose  ideologies  encompass  the  left 
and  the  right  of  the  political  spec- 
trum: Ethiopia  and  Paraguay  respec- 
Uvely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  Is 
desiijwd  to  show  that  the  United 
States  condemns  human  rights  abuses 
in  aU  countries  regardless  of  their  ide- 
ological perspective  by  pointing  out 
the  deplorable  human  rights  abuses  in 
two  countries  whose  ideologies  encom- 
pass the  left  and  right  of  the  political 
spectrum— Ethiopia  and  Paraguay  re- 
spectively. 

Ethiopia  is  ruled  by  chairman  Men- 
gistu  Haile-Mariam  who  exercises  ab- 
solute power  over  the  majority  of 
Ethiopians.  The  ability  of  the  Men- 
glstu  regime  to  maintain  itself  in 
power  is  based  on  the  conviction  of 
most  Ethiopians  that  it  is  prepared  to 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
continue  In  power.  Ethiopia's  record 
on  human  rights  remains  deplorable. 
Ethiopians  have  no  civil  or  political 
freedoms  and  no  Institutions  or  laws 
to  protect  their  human  rights.  Over  1 
million  Ethiopians  have  fled  the  coun- 
try, many  preferring  life  in  refugee 
camps.  There  were  reliable  reports  in 
1986  of  the  execution  of  approximate- 
ly 60  political  prisoners  in  October 
1IM5.  None  of  the  executed  is  known 
to  have  been  granted  a  trial,  much  leas 


an  appeal,  and  the  Oovemment  has 
never  acknowledged  the  executions 
nor  attempted  to  Justify  them. 

Similarly,  the  authoritarian  Govern- 
ment of  Paraguay  has  a  dismal  record 
with  regard  to  human  rights.  As  in 
past  years,  there  were  credible  charges 
that  police  authorities  had  tortured 
and  physically  abused  prisoners.  The 
police  forces  regularly  arrest  and  hold 
perscms  arbitrarily,  citing  variously 
the  sUte  of  siege  authority.  Para- 
guay's antlsubverslve  statute,  or.  as 
was  the  case  In  most  of  the  detentions 
which  occurred  in  1966.  offering  no  ra- 
tionale. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  human  rights 
abuses  year  after  year  are  Inexcusable. 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  selecting 
countries  from  different  political  ide- 
ologies to  onphasiae  the  point  that  the 
United  States  cannot  tolerate  this 
kind  of  Inhumane  action  on  the  part 
of  any  government.  For  this  reason.  I 
am  requesting  that  my  amendment  be 
adopted  as  a  token  of  our  outrage  over 
these  events,  and  to  emphasize  that 
we  will  continually  speak  out  against 
governments  such  as  Ethiopia  and 
Paraguay  that  feel  they  can  torture 
and  maim  other  human  beings.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

BCr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  is  an 
amendment  that  has  received  the  sup- 
port of  the  majority  and  the  minority. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  MiCAl. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee has  examined  the  amendment 
and  has  no  objection. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mi- 
nority has  no  objection  and  accepts 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richahb- 

SOHl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AMBMDifxirrs  orratKD  by  m r.  kasicb 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
two  amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  MICA.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  only  reserve 
the  right  to  make  sure  that  we  have 
the  appropriate  tmderstandlng. 

We  have  an  amendment,  I  under- 
stand, that  is  Identical  to  one  portion 
of  the  bill  and  to  a  second  portion  of 
the  bill  applying  first  to  the  State  De- 
partment, and  second  to  the  USIA. 


I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  will  also  accept  an  amendment 
that  I  am  offering  to  his  amendment. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  wiU 
report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmendmenU  offered  by  Mr.  Kasicr:  Page 
37.  after  line  13.  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SBC  1ST.  DKST  COLL.lCnON. 

Title  I  of  the  State  Department  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  of  1»M  (23  \3A.C.  MOO  et  aeq.) 
is  amended  by  redesignatlnc  section  42  (as 
so  designated  by  section  130)  as  section  43 
and  Inaertlnc  after  section  41  the  followlnr 
-sac  4X.  DBST  couxcnoN. 

'■(a)  CowrmACT  AnrHoamr.— <1)  Subject  to 
the  availability  of  appropriations,  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  shall  enter  Into  contracts  for 
collection  services  to  recover  Indebtedness 
owed  by  a  person,  other  than  a  foreign 
country,  to  the  United  SUtes  which  arises 
out  of  activities  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  Is  delinquent  by  more  than  3  months. 

"(2)  Each  contract  entered  Into  under  this 
secUon  shall  provide  that  the  person  with 
whom  the  Secretary  enters  Into  such  con- 
tract shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  at  least 
once  each  8  months  a  sUtus  report  on  the 
success  of  the  person  In  collecting  debU. 
Section  3718  of  tlUe  31.  United  SUtes  Code. 
sluJl  apply  to  any  such  contract  to  the 
extent  tliat  such  section  U  not  Inconsistent 
with  this  subsection.  

"(b)  DiscLosums  or  DauitQUgirr  Ddt  to 
dtKorr  RsroBTmo  Acmcias.— The  Secretary 
of  SUte  shaU  disclose  to  those  credit  report- 
ing agencies  to  which  the  Secretary  reports 
loan  activity  Information  concerning  any 
debt  of  more  than  $100  owed  by  a  person, 
other  than  a  foreign  country,  to  the  United 
SUtes  which  arises  out  of  activities  of  the 
Department  of  SUte  and  U  delinquent  by 
more  than  31  days.". 

Page  02,  after  line  22,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  111.  DKBT COLLECnON. 

Title  Vlll  of  the  United  SUtes  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  l»4a 
(23  U.S.C.  1472  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followlnr 

-SKC  III.  DEBT  COLLECTION. 

"(a)  Coirr«ACT  Aothority.— (1)  Subject  to 
the  availability  of  appropriations,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  SUtes  Information 
Agency  shall  enter  contracts  for  collection 
services  to  recover  Indebtedness  owed  by  a 
person,  other  than  a  foreign  country,  to  the 
United  SUtes  which  arises  out  of  activities 
of  the  United  SUtes  Information  Agency 
and  Is  delinquent  by  more  than  3  months. 

"(2)  Each  contract  entered  Into  under  this 
section  shall  provide  that  the  person  with 
whom  the  Director  enters  into  such  con- 
tract shall  submit  to  the  Director  at  least 
once  each  6  months  a  sUtus  report  on  the 
success  of  the  person  In  collecting  debU 
Section  3718  of  tlUe  31.  United  SUtes  Code, 
shall  apply  to  any  such  contract  to  the 
extent  that  such  section  Is  not  Inconsistent 
with  this  subsection. 

"(b)  DiscLOsnm*  or  DnJH«nxi«T  Dkst  to 
Ckxdit  Rkpobtiiic  Aonicixs.-The  Director 


of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
shall  Mmf\t<m»  to  thosc  credit  reporting  agen- 
cies to  which  the  Director  reports  loan  ac- 
tivity Information  concerning  any  debt  of 
more  than  8100  owed  by  a  person,  other 
than  a  forei^  country,  to  the  United  SUtes 
whi^  arises  out  of  activities  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  and  is  delin- 
quent by  more  than  31  days.". 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all.  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee  for  per- 
mitting me  to  offer  the  amendments 
and  to  look  on  the  amendments  favor- 
ably. 

This  is  part  of  an  ongoing  effort  to 
address  this  most  serious  problem  that 
we  have  in  terms  of  the  Ooverrunent's 
credit  being  lent  to  people  and  no 
effort  being  made  to  manage  the 
credit  allocations  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. 

Very  briefly,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the 
Maritime  Administration  authoriza- 
tion bill  and  the  DOD  bill,  the  Federal 
debt  in  our  country  now  is  up  to  $68.3 
billion  in  delinquent  debts  owed  by  in- 
dividuals and  companies  to  the  Feder- 
al Government.  That  is  a  $40  billion 
increase  in  delinquent  debts  since 
1981.  or  a  129-percent  increase. 

Now.  obviously  we  have  much  more 
outstanding  delinquencies  in  DOD.  the 
Maritime  Administration,  than  we 
have  in  the  State  Department:  howev- 
er, within  the  State  Department  we 
have  also  a  significant  amotmt  of 
money  that  is  owed  by  employees,  be- 
lieve it  or  not.  who  were  given  travel 
advances  to  go  overseas  and  to  conduct 
their  Jobs. 

They  are  required  to  come  back  and 
to  file  travel  vouchers  outlining  what 
the  costs  are  as  they  perform  their 
duties.  When  they  come  back  to  this 
coimtry.  they  are  supposed  to  file 
their  vouchers  claiming  how  much 
money  was  legitimately  spent  and  re- 
funding the  rest. 

At  this  point  in  time,  as  of  June  10, 
1987,  there  is  $11.3  million  owed  to  the 
Federal  Government  by  employees 
who  have  failed  to  file  travel  vouchers. 
In  January  1985.  that  number  was 
$9.96  million,  up  now  again  to  $11.3 
million,  with  $17  million  outstanding, 
so  the  potential  for  even  more  delin- 
quencies certainly  exists. 

The  State  Department  controller  In- 
formed my  staff  that  he  views  the 
travel  advance  problems  as  "a  creeping 
cancer"  within  the  State  Department 
that  allows  employees  not  to  do  what 
they  really  ought  to  be  doing,  and  it  is 
a  problem  in  terms  of  trying  to 
manage  that  particular  section  of  the 
Federal  Government's  credit  program. 

So  what  I  am  asking  for.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  we  force  the  State  De- 
partment to  use  collection  agencies 
and  force  the  State  Department  to 
refer  the  names  of  delinquent  debtors 
to  credit  bureaus,  because  when  you 
get  right  down  to  it.  I  believe  there  is  a 
miniwiiim  of  $11  million  that  the  Fed- 


eral Government  could  collect  if  only 
we  pressed  the  case.  This  will  set  a 
good  precedent,  not  only  within  the 
State  Department,  but  also  within  the 
USIA.  The  amendment  will  apply  to 
them  and  will  i4>ply.  I  hc^w.  across  the 
Federal  Government,  saying  that  we 
ought  to  manage  our  credit  better. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  say 
at  this  time,  and  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment In  Just  a  moment  on  my  own 
time  to  the  amendment,  but  I  will 
accept  the  gentleman's  amendments, 
providing  he  accepts  an  amendment 
that  I  am  about  to  offer. 

We  have  no  problem  with  it.  except 
to  say  that  it  may  violate  the  privacy 
law.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  collect 
debts  owed  and  if  we  do  this  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  and  with  the 
amendment  that  I  offer,  the  privacy 
law  will  be  covered;  so  I  will  be  offer- 
ing that  in  just  a  moment. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  &£r.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  very  worthy  and 
certainly  the  State  Department,  like 
all  other  agencies,  should  make  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  collect  past  due  debts. 

Sometimes  Departments  do  not  have 
the  ability  to  make  those  collections 
and  therefore,  as  the  gentleman  is  sug- 
gesting correctly,  that  we  should  con- 
tract with  private  organizations  to  do 
that,  but  we  should  not  neglect  $10  or 
$11  million  of  past  due  debts:  so  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  raising  this 
issue  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentlewoman's  comments. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  that  the  $11 
million  here  will  be  important  to 
people  back  home,  but  this  is  part  of  a 
problem  across  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  is  totaling  now  over  $68  bil- 
lion. 

I  am  certainly  going  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  We  do  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing to  violate  the  Privacy  Act.  but 
the  Debt  CoUectlon  Act  of  1982  does 
provide  for  certain  things  to  be  re- 
leased in  terms  of  credit. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's concern.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  violate  any  Privacy  Act,  but  simply 
to  make  sure  that  this  is  taken  care  of. 
This  is  silly,  that  people  are  not  filing 
these  vouchers.  It  really  is  Just  crazy 
that  we  do  not  do  something  about  it 
and  this  is  I  think  a  good  effort  to  do 
it. 

AMKlfDItKHT  OFPSaKD  BT  MR.  MKM  TO  THK 

AMonnairrs  ofrked  bt  mk.  kasicb 
Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mica  to  the 
amendmenU  offered  by  Mr.  Kasicb:  In  aul>- 
sectlons  (b)  of  the  section  proposed  to  lie 
added  to  the  bill  by  the  Kasich  amendment, 
strike  out  "The  Secretary"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "To  the  extent  otherwise  allowed  by 
law,  the  Secretary". 

Mr.  MICA  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUtm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PAauAMsmAaT  nouniT 

Mr.  IiaCA.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
make  a  parliamentary  Inquiry? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  sUte  it. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offered 
one  amendment  and  I  am  seeking  that 
this  amendment  amends  both  of  the 
amendments  that  were  offered  en 
bloc.  Is  this  the  impropriate  form? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  read  it 
as  vplylng  to  both  subsections  (b)  in 
both  amendments. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  simply 
stated,  we  have  no  objection  to  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Counsel  advised  us  that  in  its  broad 
Interpretation,  this  legislation  in  debt 
collection  could  violate  the  Privacy 
Act.  This  Just  says  to  the  extent  that 
the  law  provides,  including  the  Privacy 
Act. 

I  do  not  think  it  needs  any  further 
explanation. 

I  understand  we  have  total  support 
on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendments 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich],  as 
amended. 

The  amendments,  as  amended,  were 
agreed  to. 

AMnrDMKinr  ofpxbis  bt  iol  pktki 

Mr.  PETRI.  Ii4r.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pbt«i:  Strike 
aU  of  section  130.  relating  to  an  off  leal  resi- 
dence for  the  Secretary  of  State  (arul  redes- 
ignate the  sut»equent  sections  accordingly). 

Bir.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
simple  amendment.  It  just  strikes 
from  the  bill  section  130,  which  would 
authorize  the  State  Department  to  ac- 
quire, through  private  donation,  an  of- 
ficial residence  for  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

This  proposal  appears  to  be  a  per- 
sonal project  of  George  Shultz.  Al- 
though he  himself  would  not  occupy 
the  residence,  the  Secretary  of  State 
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apparently  hM  q>ent  hours  of  his  own 
Urn*  lobbying  for  It.  Therefore,  the 
proposal  has  come  to  be  known  as 
"Chateau  Shulta." 

Now  the  sUted  Justification  for  Cha- 
teau Shulta  is  saving  about  $100,000 
the  Department  is  spending  to  seoire 
each  new  Secretary's  house.  But  If 
anyone  thinks  that  is  the  only  reason 
for  it.  or  even  the  major  reason.  I'd 
like  to  talk  to  him  about  buying  a  cer- 
tain bridge  up  in  New  York.  In  my  ex- 
perience. Cabinet  secretaries  simply  do 
not  invest  this  kind  of  personal  effort 
in  saving  the  taxpayers  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  once  every  4  years  or 
■o. 

No.  there's  more  going  on  here.  In 
one  document.  Secretary  Shultz 
admits.  ".  .  .  the  house  must  be  larger 
than  an  average  suburban  home."  And 
when  you  think  about  It.  it's  clear  that 
the  house  must  be  grand  enough  so 
that  any  future  Secretary  of  State 
would  want  to  live  in  It  Make  no  mis- 
take about  it— we're  talking  mansions 
here. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  we 
should  squash  this  proposal.  First,  it 
sets  a  terrible  precedent.  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  a  grand  mission  pro- 
vided at  nominal  rent,  can  we  deny 
this  same  perk  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense? How  about  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  CIA? 
They'll  want  and  deserve  lovely  man- 
sions too.  Once  you  start  this  process 
with  one  cabinet  official,  there's  Just 
no  logical  place  to  stop  it.  And  lo  and 
behold,  by  and  by  all  major  officials 
will  hold  forth  in  grand  princely  pal- 
aces scattered  about  the  city. 

I  believe  this  prospect  is  wholly  in- 
appropriate to  our  democracy.  Our 
forefathers  thought  public  officials 
should  be  servants  of  the  people 
rather  than  an  aristocracy  lording  it 
over  the  people,  and  I  think  that 
Judgement  Is  still  sound. 

Apart  from  the  terrible  precedent, 
this  proposal  is  costly  as  well.  Maybe 
we'll  save  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
every  4  years,  as  Secretary  Shults  con- 
tends, but  up  front  it's  going  to  cost  us 
millions  in  the  value  of  the  tax  deduc- 
tions taken  by  the  wealthy  donors,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  favors  they  might 
seek  from  the  department  in  return. 
And  what  assurance  have  we  that  we 
can  maintain  a  mansion  at  no  cost  to 
the  taxpayers?  What  about  mansions 
for  all  the  other  officials?  How  much 
will  they  cost  to  acquire  and  maintain? 
If  anyone  thinks  all  this  won't  cost  the 
taxpayers  plenty.  I  hear  that  bridge 
up  in  New  York  Is  still  available. 

If  security  really  Is  a  concern,  there 
are  other  ways  to  address  it  besides  ac- 
quiring a  mansion.  For  example,  there 
are  lots  of  perfectly  respectable  dwell- 
ings at  secure  military  Installations  all 
around  the  city.  In  fact,  there  are 
three  nice  ones  right  across  twenty 
third  street  from  the  State  Depart- 


ment. Why  not  house  the  Secretary  In 
one  of  those? 

If  security  is  a  problem,  let's  take  a 
careful  overall  look  at  the  issue  and 
develop  a  govemmentwide  policy  to 
deal  with  it.  Let's  not  stumble  step  by 
step  Into  a  de  facto  policy  that  we  may 
later  regret. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  Boston  Herald  edi- 
torial said  it  well:  "Here  we  have  impe- 
rial Washington  at  Its  worst."  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
amoktanait  and  stop  Chateau  Shulta. 

D  1630 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
make  a  major  Issue  out  of  this  and  call 
for  a  vote,  but  I  would  like  to  explain 
why  the  committee  included  this,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  or  this  gentleman 
from  Florida  may  one  day  need  a  place 
to  occupy  as  a  future  Secretary  of 
State,  but  there  were  a  number  of  rea- 
sons why  we  looked  at  this. 

First,  our  Secretary  of  State  does 
indeed  host  more  heads  of  state  than 
anyone  In  the  U.S.  Oovemment  aside 
from  the  President  and  possibly  the 
Vice  President.  That  requires  individ- 
uals to  live  In  the  basement  of  his 
home.  Now  think  about  this  for  a 
moment  and  think  of  your  spouse  if 
you  came  home  and  said,  "We've  got 
to  set  Bside  half  of  our  basement  or 
some  of  our  bedrooms  to  let  security 
people  live  with  us  In  our  home."  Par- 
ticularly if  you  are  like  me,  a  man  of 
modest  means,  who  might  be  Secre- 
tary of  State  someday  in  a  small  house 
with  10  secret  service  agents  living 
with  you.  It  does  raise  some  questions. 

Also,  some  say,  'Just  entertain  at 
the  State  Department,  at  the  office, 
and  no  other  place,"  when  indeed 
around  the  world  there  Is  a  tradition 
by  many  heads  of  state,  and  you  have 
heard  it  before,  particularly  to  the 
south  of  us,  "Mi  casa  es  su  casa"— "My 
house  is  your  house."  And  aside  from 
all  of  the  official  duties  that  take 
place,  heads  of  state  and  leaders  often 
make  a  special  point  of  adding  sinceri- 
ty by  Inviting  you  to  their  home  for 
entertaining. 

Also,  it  Ls  not  just  every  4  years  that 
we  have  a  Secretary  of  SUte.  Histori- 
cally we  have  had  them  more  often, 
and  what  happens  essentially  Is  that  a 
Secretary  who  receives  constant 
threaU  on  his  life  who  does  try  to 
show  U.S.  sincerity  by  entertaining  at 
home  needs  major  security  renova- 
tions on  a  regular  basis.  In  some  ad- 
ministrations we  have  had  two  or 
three  or  four  Secretaries  of  State  In 
one  4-year  period  and  they  have  to 
tear  out  all  of  that  equipment  each 
time  and  then  replace  it  at  a  phenome- 
nal cost. 

So  there  are  a  number  of  reasons. 
Additionally.  Secretary  ShulU  said,  "I 
will  never  live  in  it. "  This  Republican 


administration  will  not  use  it,  but  we 
will  go  to  the  trouble  of  setting  up  a 
fund  to  pay  for  it  and  to  take  care  of  it 
in  the  future.  There  would  be  no  tax- 
payers' dollars  used  other  than  to 
maintain  security.  So  from  an  econom- 
ic standpoint,  from  a  business  stand- 
point, from  a  security  standpoint, 
from  an  honest  standpoint  of  a  situa- 
tion where  a  contingent  of  men  and 
women  are  required  to  live  In  your 
home  and  when  you  bring  in  another 
head  of  state  or  Foreign  Minister,  an- 
other dosen  or  so  move  in  on  you.  it 
does  seem  to  have  some  merits. 

Now  I  understand  all  of  the  argu- 
ments against  it.  and  the  precedents 
that  It  could  cause,  but  I  think  that  a 
legitimate  case,  aside  from  aU  the 
hype  and  all  the  fluff,  was  made  that 
there  are  some  concerns.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  would  commend  Secretary 
ShulU  for  bringing  this  to  the  Con- 
gress, because  actually  and  as  we  un- 
derstand it  there  is  authority  In  the 
law  already  to  purchase  a  residence 
and  use  it  under  the  auspices  of  the 
eighth  floor  of  the  SUte  Department, 
the  top  floor,  and  it  could  be  done.  He 
wanted  to  do  everything  appropriate- 
ly, and  he  did  not  want  to  do  it  for 
himself,  he  wanted  to  do  it  for  the 
next  Democratic  administration  or  Re- 
publican administration. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prrai]  and  oppose  es- 
Ublishing  a  permanent  and  official 
residence  for  the  Secretary  of  SUte. 
While  the  Intentions  might  be  com- 
mendable. I  think  that  frankly,  this  Is 
a  policy  that  has  not  been  carefully  re- 
viewed, and  there  are  many  questions 
that  remain  unanswered  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  want  to  begin  to  establish 
this  precedent,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  indicated. 

Furthermore,  it  does  represent  addi- 
tional cosU  to  the  taxpayers,  because 
of  the  deductions  that  would  be  al- 
lowed under  our  Tax  Code.  Second, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  sufficient 
private  donations  will  be  raised  in 
order  to  maintain  the  building  mainte- 
nance in  the  future. 

I  also  question  why  we  want  to  es- 
Ublish  a  separate  and  permanent  resi- 
dence for  the  Secretary  of  SUte  and 
exclude  other  Cabinet  officials.  Cer- 
tainly the  issue  concerning  security  is 
a  legitimate  claim  to  be  made  for  the 
Secretary  of  SUte.  as  It  could  be  made 
for  other  Cabinet  officials  such  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  or  any  other 
Cabinet  officer.  From  that  standpoint 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  begin 
this  process  or  esUbllsh  this  policy  for 
Cabinet  officers,  and  I  think  that  once 
we  do  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  we 
wlU  have  similar  requesU  for  similar 


treatment  of  other  hlghraitklng  public 
officials. 

I  want  to  Join  in  support  of  my  col- 
league's amendment.  I  think  that  this 
action  Is  precipitous  and  unnecessary. 
The  Secretary  of  SUte  has  ample 
space  to  host  officials  of  foreign  gov- 
ernmental at  many  of  the  reception 
areas  at  the  Department  of  SUte.  So  I 
urge  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  brief,  and  I 
want  at  the  outset  to  make  it  clear 
that  my  words  are  not  personally  di- 
rected to  the  present  Secretary  of 
State  nor  to  subsequent  Secretaries  of 
State  In  the  event  that  this  fails,  nor 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  symbolically 
important,  it  seems  to  me.  As  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maine  said,  where  do 
Indeed  we  draw  the  line?  This  time 
perhaps  a  grand  residence  for  the  Sec- 
retary; next  year  or  next  session,  a 
grand  residence  for  whomever.  Per- 
haps one  day  It  will  be  for  every 
Member  of  Congress.  That  would  be 
fine  for  those  who  sit  here,  but  for  the 
taxpayers  who  must  shoulder  the 
burden  I  think  that  it  is  indeed  unwise 
and  Imprudent. 
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I  think  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Petri]  has  submitted  a  very 
worthwhile  amendment,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  stand  to  heartily  endorse 
It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Petri]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Petri)  there 
were— ayes  11,  noes  2. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AMXifsicBirr  orrwKBt  bt  mk.  obxkstak 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Obxrstar: 
Page  37.  after  line  13,  insert  the  following: 

SBC  1ST.  PUNDS  TO  KKBP  CERTAIN  CONSULATES 
OPEN. 

In  addition  to  the  amoimts  otherwise  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated,  there  are  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses"  for  the  Department  of  State 
$3,100,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988 
and  19W,  which  amounts  shall  be  used  for 
the  expenses  necenary  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate those  consulates  in  Austria,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Oermany.  FYance,  Italy,  and 
Sweden  which  are  currently  scheduled  to  be 
closed  during  fiscal  year  1987. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  modest, 
and  that  Is  to  keep  open  certain  con- 
sulates In  five  countries  mentioned  in 
the  amendment  that  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment proposes  to  close.  It  does  not 
make  sense  to  close  these  consulates 
where  a  great  deal  of  important  busi- 
ness for  the  United  SUtes  is  conduct- 
ed. 


I  would  like  to  address  in  particular 
two.  since  I  cannot  take  the  time  to 
address  the  needs  of  all  of  the  coun- 
tries. 

The  first  one  is  in  Sweden,  in  Gote- 
burg.  Sweden  was  the  first  country  to 
recognize  the  fledgling  United  SUtes, 
the  first  country  to  extend  diplomatic 
recognition  to  the  newly  formed 
United  SUtes  of  America. 

The  consulate  in  Goteburg  was  one 
of  the  very  first,  one  of  the  first  four 
consulates  the  United  SUtes  opened. 
It  has  been  continuously  open  longer 
than  any  other  consulate  that  we  have 
had,  from  1797  imtll  1072,  when  it  was 
closed  for  various  reasons  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  saving  money  or 
with  the  United  SUtes  presence  in 
Sweden.  It  was  reopened  in  1977.  An 
effort  was  made  to  close  it  again  in 
1982  and  1983.  We  persuaded  the  Con- 
gress to  continue  keeping  the  Gote- 
burg consulate  open. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  saw 
the  value  of  having  a  consulate  In 
Goteburg  and  esUblished  a  $6  million 
facility  in  that  city  right  next  to  the 
Swedish  naval  shipyard  and  the  Swed- 
ish Naval  Academy  so  that  they  could 
oversee  the  activities.  While  the 
United  SUtes  was  proposing  to  cut 
down  and  pull  out  of  Goteburg,  the 
Soviet  Union  saw  some  merits  in  being 
located  there,  and  they  went  ahead 
with  a  major  initiative. 

There  are  25  other  countries  that 
have  consulates  in  Goteburg,  and  that 
is  the  only  city  outside  of  Stockholm 
where  we  have  a  consulate. 

In  1988  the  United  SUtes  will  cele- 
brate 350  years  of  friendship  with 
Sweden  in  the  year  of  New  Sweden.  It 
does  not  nudce  sense  on  the  eve  of  that 
great  celebration  to  shut  down  the 
United  SUtes  presence  outside  of 
Stockholm  in  Sweden. 

In  Strasbourg,  the  home  of  the 
Council  of  Europe,  the  home  of  the 
European  Parliamentary  Assembly, 
the  home  of  the  European  Court  of 
Human  Righte,  this  year  in  September 
In  Strasbourg  at  the  Council  of 
Europe  will  be  conducted  the  Confer- 
ence on  Parliamentary  Democracy  and 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress will  be  represented  at  that  meet- 
ing. Why  should  we  shut  down  our  lis- 
tening post  on  Europe  where  37  other 
countries  have  consulates,  where  37 
other  countries  maintain  a  listening 
post  and  a  national  presence. 

At  this  point  where  all  of  Etirope  as- 
sembles, where  we  can  maintain  a  very 
unique  tl.S.  presence,  we  should  not  be 
shutting  down  our  consulate  there, 
which  is  a  very  modest  cost,  and  a  very 
modest  expense. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  SxifSEifBRKinaR,  was  re- 
cently in  Strasboiurg,  the  only  U.S. 
Member  of  Congress  who  is  an  Alsa- 
tian, and  he  received  very,  very  strong, 
warm  support  from  the  people  of 
Strasbourg  for  his  proposal  to  main- 


tain the  U.S.  presence  there.  The  gen- 
tleman concurs  with  me  in  maintain- 
ing  the  U.S.  presence  in  Strasbourg  at 
this  relatively  modest  cost,  and  I  ear- 
nestly hope  the  Committee  can  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
Just  say  the  committee  has  examined 
the  amendment.  We  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment,  and  particularly 
since  the  gentleman  has  provided  the 
funding  for  these  facilities.  I  commend 
him  for  his  courage. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  jield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Bdr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  concerns 
about  the  amendment  that  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. Although  I  understand  the  con- 
cerns the  gentleman  has  raised  regard- 
ing to  the  various  consulates,  and 
while  a  good  case  could  be  made  for 
each  of  these  consulates,  I  think  we 
have  reached  a  point  in  time  where  we 
have  to  develop  priorities  with  respect 
to  which  ones  we  can  maintain  and 
which  ones  require  closure.  The  SUte 
Department  has  been  under  extraordi- 
nary pressure  in  the  last  few  years  be- 
cause of  the  underfunding,  frankly,  by 
Congress,  with  respect  to  its  operating 
levels  and,  as  a  result,  they  have  iden- 
tified areas  which  are  of  lesser  priority 
to  the  Department.  They  have  made 
recommendations  closing  these  facili- 
ties which  would  amount  to  $3.1  mil- 
lion in  savings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I  oppose 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  because 
it  is  going  to  increase  the  authorisa- 
tion levels  above  the  1987  funding 
level.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  I  have  worked  very  hard  to  keep  it 
within  the  overall  1987  funding  leveL 
So  by  virtue  of  this  amendment,  it  will 
raise  that  level  by  $3.1  miUion. 

The  SUte  Department  clearly 
cannot  afford  to  continue  to  maintain 
all  of  these  consulates  and.  therefore, 
they  have  identified  five  for  closing.  If 
you  review  the  consulate  the  SUte  De- 
partment is  recommending  for  closure 
in  Germany,  after  the  proposed  clos- 
ing a  consulate  office,  we  not  only 
have  our  Embassy  but  we  also  still 
have  five  consulates.  In  Italy  we  would 
have  the  Rome  Embassy  and  we  would 
still  have  five  consulates.  In  Sweden 
we  would  have  the  Embassy.  In  France 
we  would  have  the  Embassy  plus  three 
additional  consulate  offices.  In  Austria 
we  would  still  have  the  Embassy.  So  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  adequate 
represenUtlon  in  these  coimtries.  And 
at  a  time  when  we  are  requiring  budg- 
etary constraints,  I  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  uphold  the  Department's  deci- 
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ikm  in  this  respect  and.  therefore.  I 
oppose  the  smenctanent. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  CMrmsn,  I  riss  In 
•kono  support  ol  ttw  smsndrnsnt  oftarsd  by 
Mlws  Okmtam  wWch  w«  prswsnt 
„  Dspwtmsnt  from  ctoelng  U.S.  oon- 
in  Qsimwiy.  Owsdsn.  Itsly.  Frsnos. 
MidAusMs. 

rm  pwHoisrty  opposed  to  ttw  SMs  Oe- 
p««nsnrs  prapossd  ctosing  of  the  U.S.  con- 
In  SirMtoun).  Frsnoe.  by  the  snd  o« 


to  scWsw  hsrmontoMon  of  lews  end  reguls- 


Mr.  GMnnsn.  twr*  srant  msny 


wi  s^er-ma— sing  roie  by  the  CouncN 

of  Europe,  how  cwi  the  UnNsd  Statos  rsduos 
Ns  oommMnnsnt  to  the  ideeis  of  a  united 
Europe?  Mr.  Cheirmen.  the  cost  we  ipeek  of 
Is  slgN.  M  we  relate  it  to  how  we  ususMy 
apsnd  monsy  m  this  House.  I  am  Monned  the 
toltf  ooet  of  the  wnendment  Is  13.1  nMon.  to 
hffd  sN  Nve  coneuMes. 

A  1986  sdtofW  pubishsd  In  the  Internation- 
al Harrid  TrtMine.  and  enlWed  "TTwnK  Qod 
for  Strasbowu."  ■uQQSstorl  that  the  United 


aayino  "Y«*ee  PleMe  Stay."  But  that's  ex- 
aoiy  wttai  hsppsned  rwenOy  outside 
ftwt   a    rstrei 
I  tis  UnNsd  Statos 


mem  over  the  Bitbury  speech,  by  Preeident 
nssgwi's  speech  to  the  Counoi  of  Europe. 


SMNbourg  Is  al  the  eroesroads  of  Europe. 
gsogr^Mc^  M  wel  as  poWcaly.  It  is  where 
•w  Ooundl  of  Euope  site,  stong  with  the  Eu- 
fopswi  Paraamsnt.  the  Europeen  Court,  and 
•w  Europew  Commission  of  Human  Rif^its. 
As  such.  Strasbowy  is  rsguisrty  visitod  by 
hsads  of  stato.  oabinsi  ministors.  snd  othsr 
gowewment  ofidala.  not  orriy  from  the  Euro- 
pean Community,  but  also  from  the  reet  of  the 
wortd.  The  obvious  sbeenoe  of  the  Amsrtcan 


jaopardy  the  uwcirtunlMes  prsssntod  tor 
Hmrnk  «id  mfonnai  contact  between  the 
«id  the  Ewopesn  Instttutions 


M  has  been  suggested  that  the  United 
Statos  would  oonHnue  Ks  relationship  with  the 
Counoi  of  Europe  from  Ns  mission  in  Bnjseets. 
I  bslave  thai  such  a  loniHManos  relationship 
wMh  the  Coundl.  which  haa  no  activiltos  in 
.  wM  ptaoe  in  leoperdy  the  very  etoee 
ws  now  sntoy.  Rsmovsl  of  the  con- 

.  ji  Strasbourg  may  be  talien  as  s 

siyt  thai  ttw  Unltod  Slatoa  no  longer  main- 
trine  the  level  of  mtorsat  in  the  Council  of 
Europe  M  hes  suprsMSd  in  the  pesL 

The  StoMbourg  consulato,  along  with  the 
olhsr  oonsulatos  covered  by  the  Obsrstar 
wwsndmsrt  srs  being  doeed.  H  is  srgued.  tor 
budgelwy  reasons  I  oertsinly  undsrstand  the 
need  tor  our  Qovemmenl  to  elminato  unnec- 
ees«y  spendtog.  but  closing  them  for  s  mere 
t3.l  mMon  in  savings  does  not  compars  with 
the  r«nHlcatlons  such  closings  would  have. 
Theee  rortrrfi*Tt  serve  vital  economic  and 
poMcai  purposss.  I  urgs  my  coMsagues  to 
support  ths  smsndmsnt. 

Mr.  SENSENBREhfNER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  the 
amendment  we  have  betora  us  to  restore 
lundtog  to  Ave  U.S.  consulates  sbroad  wiH 
only  continue  to  enhance  U.S.  foreign  policy 
obiedtvea  in  the  World. 

I  iperic  p«1ioulsrty  of  the  consulato  in 

Recently.  I  vieNed  the  oonaulato  to  dtacuss 
Ihsir  roto  woridng  with  the  Europeen  Commu- 
nHy.  As  I  wn  surs  the  membership  is  sware. 
the  Councl  of  Europe  is  locsted  in  Stras- 
bourg. Ths  Councl  is  not  s  poWcal  body  of 
the  past,  but  rslhsr  s  forum  for  the  fiMure  of 
Europe.  The  Councl  in  Europe  is  taWng  on  m- 
crsased  vttoMy  as  sn  insaument  of  Europeen 
unMcaioa  The  21 -member-country  organiza- 
tton  indudsssl  Westom  Europeen  demooa- 
dsa  OKOSpt  Rnland.  I  balevo  the  forum 
\  to  sllii»<ato  Curopeen  cooperation  unA 


Mr.  Reacaa  hs>  chosen  to  follow  the  prsc- 
Uoes  of  oChO'  Amerlcsn  prealdenU  and  avoid 
the  sites  that  evoke  the  most  painful  recol- 
lectlona.  PrealdenU  are  usuaUy  opUmists. 
who  prefer  not  to  dwell  publicly  on  the  dark 
■Ide  of  pollUca  snd  hunuui  nature.  liCr. 
Reacan  la  tolnc  to  Europe  to  oelel>rste  the 
Industrial  democracies'  present  unity  snd 
the  world'a  hope  of  prosperity.  Strsattoura  la 
Just  the  place  In  Europe  for  auch  a  celebra- 
tion. 

If  we  wa  oommitlad  to  the  future  of  Europe 
then  we  must  be  cortwnitted  to  the  Council  of 
Europe  and  Strasbourg.  So  when  future  gen- 
araltona  continue  to  Ive  in  peace  they  too  can 
say,  "Thw*  Qod  tor  Strssbourg." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mlnneaota  [Mr.  OasasTAal. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to: 
AMsmitsirr  orvmsD  sr  mdl  bumisb 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Huimt:  Pace 
M.  before  Une  1.  Insert  the  foUowlng  new 
aecUon. 

SBC  Itt.  OOfNXBNINC  BaBACH  OT  BXPOST  CON- 
TBOLS. 

(a)  Retobt.— Not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thia  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  State  ahall  aubmlt  to  the  ap- 
propriate commltteea  of  the  Consreaa  a 
report  ooncemlns: 

(1)  The  aUtua  of  the  Japanese  forem- 
ment  Investlcatlon  of  the  transfer  of  milllnc 
machines  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  Toshiba 
Machine  Company.  Including  any  prosecu- 
tion, fine,  or  other  government  action. 

(2)  The  atatua  of  the  Norwegian  govern- 
ment investlcatlon  of  the  tranafer  of  numer- 
ical controUera  by  Kongabcrg  Vappenfabrlk 
(KV)  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Includlns  any 
prosecution,  fine,  or  other  government 
action. 

(3)  Actions  undertaken  by  the  Japanese 
and  Norwegian  governments  to  ensure  that 
auch  transfers  or  other  breaches  of  security 
related  to  export  controla  do  not  recur. 

(4>  Actions  and  plana  of  the  United  States 
government  to  respond  to  such  breaches  of 
export  controla. 

(b)  Discossiosa.— The  Secretary  of  State 
ahall  enter  Into  dlacuaalona  with  Japan  and 
Norway  regardlnc  compenaatlon  for  damsce 
to  United  States  naUonal  security  reaultlng 
froin  auch  breachea  of  export  controU.  The 
Secretary  shall  sutxnlt  a  preliminary  report 
to  the  appropriate  commltteea  of  the  Con- 
gress conoemlnc  the  status  of  such  discus- 
aloaa  180  daya  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thla  Act  and  ahall  aubmlt  a  final  report 
360  daya  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla 


Act.  The  Secretary  may  sulxnlt  such  other 
subsequent  reports  aa  may  t>e  appropriate. 

Mr.  HUNTER  (durlns  the  readlns). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  In  the 
RaooKO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  waa  no  objection. 
lb.  HUNTER.  Bir.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  addresses  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  moat  serious  case  of  corpo- 
rate eapionage  in  this  century.  It  is  a 
case  that  is  now  coming  to  light  in  the 
newspapers  of  this  Nation.  It  is  mani- 
fest in  secret  reports  that  are  available 
to  every  Member  In  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices' safe  and  in  the  intelligence  re- 
posltoriea  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Very  simply,  the  case  Is  one  in  which 
the  Toehlba  Corp.  and  the  Kongsberg 
Corp.  sold  out  the  West  and  the  free 
world  to  make  a  few  bucks.  They  re- 
ceived approximately  $17  million  for 
the  transfer  of  four  milling  machines 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  to  Soviet  ship- 
yards along  with  numerical  controllers 
produced  by  Kongsberg  that  allowed 
the  Soviet  Union  to  substantially  quiet 
their  submarine  force. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  the  subma- 
rine leg  of  our  triad  has  been  one  of 
the  least  vulnerable  aspects,  dimen- 
sions, to  our  strategic  forces,  while  our 
ICBM  forces  have  become  more  and 
more  v\ilnerable,  while  we  have  had 
more  and  more  problems  with  the  air 
breathing  leg.  the  bomber  leg.  becauae 
of  increased  Soviet  air  defenses,  and 
we  have  had  to  rely  increasingly  on 
our  submarines.  There  is  a  war  going 
on  underneath  the  sea.  It  is  a  war  in 
which  we  try  to  keep  ahead  of  the  So- 
viets' ability  to  find  our  boats,  our  sub- 
marines, before  they  find  us. 

The  Japanese  Government,  in  my  es- 
timation, and  certainly  the  Toshiba 
Corp.  and  Kongsberg  of  Norway  have 
done  a  great  deal  in  this  case  of  corpo- 
rate espionage  to  advance  the  Interests 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  an  amendment  that  is  of- 
fered by  myself  and  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  WilsokI.  which  very 
simply,  for  purposes  of  this  bill,  re- 
quests the  Secretary  of  State  to 
submit  a  report  to  us  giving  us  the 
status  of  the  Japanese  Oovemment's 
Investigation  of  the  transfer  of  the 
machines  by  the  Toshiba  Company, 
the  status  of  the  Norwegian  Oovem- 
ment's investigation  of  the  transfer  of 
the  numerical  controllers  by  Kongs- 
berg; any  actions  that  are  undertaken 
by  the  Japanese  or  Norwegian  Govern- 
ments to  ensure  that  such  tranafers 
and  breaches  of  security  do  not  take 
place  again;  and  finally,  a  directive  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  he  should 
enter  into  discussions  with  Japan  and 
Norway   regarding   compensation   for 


the  damage  done  to  the  United  States' 
security.  In  fact,  the  security  of  all  the 
free  world  because  of  these  transfers. 

Let  me  just  tell  my  colleagues  we  are 
already  paying  for  this  because,  as  a 
result  of  this  case  and  the  Increased 
capability  of  the  Soviet  Unlcm's  sub- 
marlnea.  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  marked  up  an  addi- 
tional $113  billion  in  lUfcD  ooeU  this 
year  to  try  to  meet  this  very  threat. 
We  are  already  paying,  and  in  my  esti- 
mation we  are  going  to  pay  $30  billion 
in  an  attempt  to  bring  ourselves  back 
to  the  position  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
Union  that  we  were  in  before  this  caae 
of  treachery  by  the  corporations  of 
Toshiba  and  Kongsberg. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  Us 
amendment.  He  touched  on  the  prob- 
lems we  are  having  in  submarine  capa- 
bilities. 

If  my  colleagues  wlU  read  the  recent 
article  in  U.S.  News  about  submarines, 
the  United  States  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  lead  that  we  have  has  been 
shrinking,  and  it  has  been  shrinking 
for  scmie  ftmdamental  reasons,  and 
one  of  them  has  to  do  with  theft  of  in- 
telligence data,  most  particularly  re- 
lated to  the  Walker  case.  This  kind  of 
an  incident  where  we  are  simply  hand- 
ing the  Soviets  high  technology  that 
they  can  use  to  quiet  their  submarines 
is  such  a  significant  thing  it  is  unbe- 
lievable. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  cor- 
rect formula  is.  but  first  of  all  the  Jap- 
anese Government  should  bear  some 
responsibility  because  of  the  unique 
relationship  between  us  and  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Japan,  and  the  report  is 
just  a  minimal  request,  and  the  com- 
pensation question  Is  some  effort  to 
make  inroads. 

I  think  the  gentleman  should  be 
commended,  not  only  because  of  that, 
but  because  we  have  the  Japanese,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  have  a  Japanese 
company  giving  high  technology  to 
the  Soviets,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
have  refused  to  bear  up  under  the 
burden  of  their  responsibility  to  the 
free  world  in  terms  of  their  own  de- 
fense. 

So  we  have  a  variety  of  things,  a  va- 
riety of  issues  at  stake  right  here,  and 
I  think  the  gentleman's  approach  is 
moat  reasonable,  most  modest,  and  I 
would  encourage  the  committee  to 
accept  the  Hunter  amendment. 

Mrs.  BENTLET.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  BENTLET.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
want  to  join  in  commending  him  for 
bringing  this  amendment  up  at  this 
time. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Huima]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  ISx.  Hxnnn 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
tinue to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  BENTLET.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  one  thing  should  be  noted  here, 
that  in  the  Japanese  press  it  has  been 
said  that  the  representatives  of  the 
ministry  of  international  trade  and  in- 
dustry of  Japan,  and  that  is  at  cabinet 
level,  that  their  representatives  par- 
ticipated in  the  negotiations  with  the 
KGB  on  the  sale  of  these  machines  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 
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And  I  think  that  this  Is  a  very  mild 
step  that  the  gentleman  is  taking.  I 
think  it  is  certainly  a  first  and  we  need 
to  go  forward  in  making  these  people 
sit  up  and  take  notice  that  we  are  not 
going  to  stand  for  our  secrets  being 
given  away. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrleldlng.  I  want  to  support  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  and  commend 
him  for  raising  this  issue,  as  one  who 
has  advocated  import  controls  on 
Cocom  countries  who  have  violated 
agreements.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
raising  a  very  critical  Issue.  As  the  gen- 
tleman indicated,  this  addresses  a  criti- 
cal diversion  of  technology  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  the  New  Toiit  Times 
indicated  recently,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  egregious  diversions  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  over  a  decade.  I  think  this 
particular  technology  diversion  repre- 
sents a  major  setback  for  this  country. 
I  think  our  allies  and  other  Cocom 
members  must  understand  they  have 
to  uphold  their  agreements  and  under- 
stand the  kind  of  technology  they  are 
diverting  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
does  represent  our  national  security 
Interests. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
offering  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WalkxrI. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  raised  a  very  se- 
rious issue  here.  Tou  do  not  suppose 
that  this  company  just  made  a  mis- 
take, do  you? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  explain  to  the 
gentleman  and  to  my  colleagues,  in 
this  case  this  was  a  case  of  corporate 
decision  to  sell  out  the  West  for  $17 
million.  Very  briefly  described:  what 
happened  was  the  Soviets  found  out, 
because  of  the  Walker  case  and  other 
situations,  that  they  needed  to  quiet 


their  propellers,  reduce  cavitation. 
They  knew  that  TOahiba  made  the  ma- 
chines that  would  do  thla.  The  KOB 
met  with  Toshiba  and  Toahlba 
changed  the  namea  on  the  macihtnea 
that  they  had.  put  phoney  names  on 
them.  They  put  a  phoney  destination 
on  the  machinery.  Kongsberg,  which 
was  also  restricted  by  Cocom  section 
1019.  sent  their  restricted  numerical 
controllers,  the  Intdns  of  the  machine, 
to  Tokyo.  The  KGB  met  with  both 
representatives  and  executives  of 
Kongsberg  and  Toshiba.  They  sent 
the  machines  to  a  ahipyard  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  teams  from  both 
companies  followed  the  machinery 
and  set  up  the  machines  and  started  to 
quiet  Soviet  propellers.  So  It  was  an 
absolute  case  in  which  they  knew  pre- 
cisely what  they  were  doing  and  they 
felt  that  for  a  few  bucks  It  was  worth 
it.  I  guess  that  1b  the  point  of  this  case. 
If  we  do  not  make  them  pay  s<Hne- 
thlng  for  doing  this,  other  Western 
corporations  are  going  to  sell  out  the 
free  world  for  dollars.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  a  very  simple  theory  that 
they  operate  under  and  that  is  they 
give  the  ci4}ltali8ts  money  and  expect 
to  receive  our  technology  and  our 
equipment.  And  so  far  they  have  been 
fairly  successful. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield  tome? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  will  be  hi4>py  to 
yield  to  the  gentieman  from  Pennsyl- 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  claiming  that  this 
company,  as  a  conscious  corporate  de- 
cision, decided  that  what  they  would 
do  is  sell  out  the  West  in  terms  of 
technology  that  wlU  give  the  Soviet 
Union  an  opportunity  to  be  a  far 
greater  threat  than  they  were  previ- 
ously, not  only  to  the  free  world  but 
also  directly  to  this  country?  The  gen- 
tieman is  really  making  that  kind  of  a 
very,  very  flat  statement? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  go  just  a  little 
further  to  show  how  deliberate  this 
was.  Kongsberg  and  Toshiba  also  went 
ahead  and  entered,  when  they  sold  the 
equipment,  entered  into  a  5-year  serv- 
ice contract  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
service  the  machinery.  I  think  that 
Steven  Bryan,  the  head  of  the  Defense 
Department's  Office  of  lixport  Admin- 
istration, said  it  best.  He  said,  and  I 
quote  him  in  the  New  Tork  Times: 

These  people  did  terrible  damage  for  the 
sake  of  making  Just  one  more  aale.  The 
story  of  capitalism  and  export  controL 

Mr.  WALKER.  In  other  words  they 
not  only  have  sold  us  out.  they  are 
now  engaged  in  a  service  contract 
after  the  sellout? 

Blr.  HUNTER.  That  is  right  They 
had  a  5-year  service  contract.  I  am 
sure  that  Toshiba  at  this  point,  since 
they  have  been  discovered,  has  termi- 
nated the  contract.  But  they  engaged. 
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tlMfV  to  no  doubt  UMir  kiMW  pradMly 

vlier*  thte  was  folnt  and  Vbxj  «n- 
jaj,il  In  •  Mrrte*  eontnet  foUowtnc 
tlMtniMfer. 

Mr.  WALXKR.  And  thto  ta  tbe  nine 
««»1i— ly  that  taM  VCR'B  and  televl- 
-loiH  and  aU  that  kind  of  thlncT 

Tba  CBAIRMAIf .  The  Ume  of  the 
GaUfomla     (Ifr. 
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(By  injanlmoua  conaent  Mr.  Humaa 
«aa  allowed  to  praoaed  for  1  addltk»al 
mtnutaa.) 

Mr  WAXJBR.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
oonttnae  to  Tlald.  thia  la  the  aame  com- 
pany that  baa  talevtakma  and  VCR's 
MMj  aU  ktaada  of  thlnga  on  the  ahelvea 
f  or  Amerloana  to  buy? 

Mr.  HUMTKR.  Thla  li  a  company 
that  doea  1S.6  bOIlon  dollars'  worth  of 
eaporta  a  year  and.  yea.  It  la  acompar 
ny  that  makea  enormoua  profits  in  the 
united  Statea  aelUnc  ooniumer  goods. 
Mr.  WALXKR.  They  sell  consumer 
■oodi  and  yet  what  they  have  done  Is 
they  have  sold  to  the  SovleU  the  tech- 
nology  that  would  allow  the  Soviets  to 
wtthtn  minutes  attack  most  of  the 
DU^Kv  cities  tn  this  country^ 

Mr.  HUMTKR.  Preds^.  the  genUe- 
man  ia  predaely  cnrect. 

Mr.  WAUOR.  Well.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman wtU  get  a  unanimous  support 
of  hla  amaodment.  There  Is  abaolutely 
no  way  that  anybody  could  poaslbly 
vote  against  this  amendment  designed 
to  take  at  least  minor  action  against 
tiiia  company.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  be  taking  major  actltm.  We  ought  to 
have  legkilatWi  on  this  floor  that 
«oukl  abaolutely  aasure  that  this  com- 
pany never  doea  business  tan  the  United 
Statea  again. 

Mr.  HUMTKR.  I  think  that  Is  pre- 
cisely what  needs  to  be  done.  BCr. 
WiLSOW  of  Texas  and  myaelf  bave  bills 
that  wo<dd  do  that. 

Mr.  BERKDTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUMTKR.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Mebraska  (Mr.  BBBoml. 

Mr.  BKREUTKR  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  am  certainly  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman.  If  there 
was  a  way  to  make  It  stronger,  to  make 
It  a  greater  penalty  on  Toshiba.  I 
would  be  for  that  effort  as  well.  This 
gentleman  doea  not  get  angry  very 
easily  about  things.  But  I  do  not  know 
what  instance  has  made  me  more 
angry  than  the  sale  of  Toahlba  of  this 
high-technology  equipment  to  the 
Soviet  Unkm.  For  a  matter  of  money 
that  have  falsified  the  export  require- 
ments and  they  have,  therefore,  sold 
out  the  national  security  InteresU  of 
the  Western  World.  The  oosto  to  the 
United  States  and  to  our  allies  are  in- 
credible. I  want  my  ooUeaguea  to  re- 
member and  I  hope  their  constituents 
wfll  remember  the  name  Toahlba.  To- 
shiba ought  to  be  crucified  In  a  com- 
mercial sense  in  the  United  States  of 
Am«rir>  I  hope  that  we  will  have  a 


boycott  on  Toshiba  produeU  in  this 
country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 

expired.  

(On  request  of  Mr.  Bnxom  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Humaa  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  a  additional 

mlnutea.)        

Mr.  BXRKUTKR.  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield,  theae  people  sell 
copying  madllnea.  they  seU  VCR'a  I 
would  suggest  that  anyone  who  has  a 
business  relatlooshlp  with  Toshiba 
sever  those  relatlon^ilps  and  I  would 
mggest  that  It  is  a  patriotic  duty  of  all 
Americans  to  stop  buying  anything 
^tiat  has  the  name  Toahlba  on  it.  If 
the  Japaneae  will  not  give  them  a  good 
penalty  that  really  hits  them  slno^ 
they  seem  to  be  motivated  only  by 
money,  let  us  send  them  a  message 
through  the  consumers  and  the  bud- 
ness  community  of  the  United  States. 
I  suggest  a  boycott.  And  if  we  can 
make  this  totigher  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  will  be  there  with  him 
helping  him. 

Mr.  PARRI8.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUMTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  PAaaxa]. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  inquire  of 
the  gentleman,  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia, who  is  a  respected  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
I  am  not  privileged  to  serve  on  that 
body,  but  as  I  understand  this  matter 
the  materials,   the  information,   the 
technology  that  was  used  by  this  com- 
pany had  to  do  with  propeller  design 
which  creates  a  radar  and  sonar  foot- 
print for  our  nuclear  submarines  and 
others,  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HUMTKR.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PARRIS.  And  that  what  this 
technology  transfer  permitted  was  a 
redesign  of  the  Soviet  submarines  so 
as  to  make  them  harder  to  detect  and 
make  them  more  stealthy  In  their  ac- 
tlvltlea  and  that  our  benefits,  our  tech- 
nology benefits  that  are  mjoyed  by 
our  equipment  now  is  largely  a  result 
of  the  propeller  design.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.   HUMTER.   That   is   absolutely 
true.  The  Soviets  for  many  years  were 
making  noises  with  their  propellers 
they  did  not  realize  they  were  making. 
And  now  they  have  made,  because  of 
theae  highly  sophisticated  machines, 
quiet  propellers,  if  you  wlU. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  And  finally,  what  hap- 
pened is  that  our  submarines,  enjoying 
the  technology  of  quiet  propellers, 
were  much  harder  to  detect  and  supe- 
rior equipment  for  many  other  reasons 
but  certainly  including  that  one  and 
that  this  transfer  has  now  permitted 
the  Soviets  to  make  a  dramatic  leap 
forward  In  terms  of  the  competition  if 
you  will,  of  the  capacity  of  that  sub- 
marine in  terms  of  their  ability  to 


move  without  detection.  U  that  cor- 
rect?   

Mr.  HUMTKR.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct  and  he  has  led  this 
debate  rl^t  down  the  appropriate 
path  because  the  real  qxieatlon  is  that 
we  are  outnumbered  almost  S  to  1  in 
attack  submarines  by  the  Soviets.  For 
years  we  have  lived  with  that  numeri- 
cal disadvantage  because  we  were  so 
much  quieter  than  they  were.  We 
could  hear  them  coming  a  long  time 
before  they  could  hear  us  coming.  Be- 
cause of  this  treachery  by  Toahlba  and 
the  quieting  of  the  Soviet  submarines, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  buy  a  lot  more 
submarines.  We  are  only  buying  sub- 
marines at  the  rate  of  about  two  to 
four  a  year.  Our  latest  attack  subma- 
rine, the  S8N-21.  is  going  to  cost  us 
over  $1  blllloo.  In  fact,  the  first  one 
will  cost  almost  $3  billion. 

So  we  are  going  to  have  to  spend  in 
my  estimation,  as  a  monber  of  the 
Seapower  Subcommittee,  maybe  $30 
billion  more  as  a  result  of  this  particu- 
lar transfer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlonan  from  California  [Mr. 
Hmrrxa]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  li«r.  Pa«bis  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hmrrxa  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  If  the  gentleman 
would  continue  to  yield  I  would  Just 
aay  to  the  gentleman  aside  from  the 
enormous  economic  implications  of 
this  situation,  the  security,  the  nation- 
al defense  of  this  Nation  has  been  seri- 
ously compromised  and  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  gentleman  would, 
in  his  capacity  along  with  our  friend 
fnun  Texas  and  others  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  take  this 
matter  to  its  final  conclusion  in  at- 
tonpting  in  some  way  to  make  sure 
that  nothing  like  this  can  ever  happen 
again.  And  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

BCr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

ICr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  following 
this  issue  more  in  the  general  press 
than  in  our  ctHumlttees.  But  I  was  lis- 
tening to  some  of  the  arithmetic  fig- 
ures in  there.  I  want  to  make  sure  I 
heard  them  correctly.  Toshiba  in  its 
commercial  outlets,  television.  VCR 
and  so  forth.  Is  taking  out  of  this 
country  $13.6  billion?  Is  that  the 
figure  I  heard.  $13.6  billion? 

And  they  Jeopardized  that  for  a  sale 
of  how  many  millions  to  the  Soviet 

Union? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Approximately  $17 
million. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  So  for 
$17  million  they  have  Jeopardized 
their  American  commercial  base  of  bil- 


ll<»is.  Already,  our  downpayment  Just 
this  year  to  start  to  make  up  for  To- 
shiba's treachery,  is  $130  million  that 
will  have  to  ccMne  out  of  some  other 
segment  of  our  national  defenae 
budget  this  year.  We  think  we  may 
have  to  add  multimilllons  of  dollars 
each  year  for  the  foreseeable  future  to 
make  up  for  the  ability  of  the  Soviet 
submarines  to  run  silent. 

Mr.  UUNTEU.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  it  precisely.  We  should  add  one 
extra  thing  here  and  that  is  no  matter 
how  much  we  spend  the  security  of 
every  man  and  woman  who  is  on  a 
warship  today  around  the  world  is  less 
secure  because  now  silent  Soviet  sub- 
marines are  able  to  get  closer  and  in  a 
better  position  to  kOl  those  people  be- 
cause of  what  Toshiba  did.  Toahlba 
sold  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  where- 
withal to  kill  Americans  easier.  And 
that  ca^a>llity  is  something  that  the 
Soviets  have  now  that  we  can  never 
completely  take  back.  So  even  if  we 
spend  these  dollars,  it  may  widen  the 
gap  out  to  approximately  where  we 
were  before,  the  qualitative  advan- 
tages over  Soviet  submarines,  but  we 
have  placed  in  peril  o\u  people  who 
serve  in  the  Armed  services;  in  fact, 
every  American  family. 

The  CHAIR1£AN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HtnrrxB]  has  agwJn  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Hxjirm 
was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

BCr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  have  one 
final  thought.  I  want  to  underscore 
what  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
said.  I  may  be  a  little  easier  to  anger 
than  Itx.  Bksxutsr.  but  I  think  the 
American  people  have  a  patriotic  obli- 
gation to  punish  in  the  marketplace- 
there  is  no  simpler  way  to  put  it— To- 
shiba so  that  other  countries  around 
the  world  do  not  continue  this  incredi- 
ble hemorrhage  of  Western  technology. 

I  asked  Dr.  Kissinger  once  when  he 
was  Secretary  of  State  what  he 
thought  was  a  sufficient  gap  of  high 
technology  between  the  West  and  the 
Coaunimlst  powers.  He  said,  "eight 
years  is  a  pretty  good  figure."  I  said, 
"would  9  or  10  be  better  than  8?"  And 
he  said.  "Of  course." 

In  closing  the  technology  gap 
window  through  this  treacherous 
move  by  Toshiba  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  destabilizes  the  world  and  I 
cannot  think  of  anything  more  impor- 
tant than  to  punish  companies  that  do 
this  for  a  bloody  dollar,  yen  or  any 
currency. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 


Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  was  watching  with  interest  In  my 
office  at  the  time  the  gentleman  of- 
fered his  amendment.  First  of  all,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  our  attention. 
And  second.  I  Join  with  the  gentleman 
not  only  In  supporting  this  particular 
amendment  but  also  in  any  other  ef- 
forts that  other  Members  have  men- 
tioned in  terms  of  not  only  sending  a 
message  but  providing  the  appropriate 
response  to  what  I  consider  to  be  one 
of  the  most  egregious  breaches  of  se- 
curity that  we  have  witnessed  in  a 
long,  long  time. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
couple  of  questions  about  the  timing 
and  the  sequence  here.  Do  we  know 
when  this  sale  took  place? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Aiqyroximately.  The 
dociunents  were  rigned  prior  to  1981; 
the  deal  was  made.  The  flrst  equip- 
ment began  to  arrive  at  the  Soviet 
shipyard  in  i4>proxlmately  1981  and  it 
continued  through  the  early  part  of 
1983. 

Mr.  COATS.  So  nearly  6  years  ago 
an  agreement  was  made  by  Toshiba  or 
representatives  to  Toshiba  to  provide 
the  necessary  equipment  to  the  Sovi- 
ets. Can  we  assume  that  those  propel- 
lers designed  by  that  equipment  are 
now  on  Soviet  submarines? 
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Mr.  UUNTEH.  Yes.  we  can. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HmrxxR]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  CoKn,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  HmrriB  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  The  answer  is.  that  is 
right,  and  the  Toshiba  and  Kongsberg 
teams  of  technicians  went  to  the 
Soviet  shipyard,  worked  with  the  Sovi- 
ets at  their  shipyard,  and  ensured  that 
the  machines  were  working  properly, 
and  in  fact,  were  milling  quiet  Soviet 
propellers  under  their  service  contract 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COATS.  BCr.  crhalrman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

With  this  action  by  teams  from  To- 
shiba and  the  Kongsberg  Co.  from 
Norway,  was  this  in  direct  violation  of 
an  international  agreement  that 
Japan  and  Norway  had  signed  with 
the  United  States,  a  formal  agree- 
ment?   

Mr.  HUNTER.  It  vk>W«d  Coc<Mn. 
section  1019  which  prohibits  any  ma- 
chines that  can  mill  on  more  than 
three  axes  from  going  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  machines  that  they  sent  with 
the  phony  labels  and  false  destina- 
tions can  mill  on  nine  axes. 


Mr.  COATS.  It  is  Inconceivable  to 
think  that  Toshiba  would  come  before 
us  and  say,  we  did  not  know  anything 
about  it,  because  they  sent  teams  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  signed  the  serv- 
ice contract  to  service  machines  and  It 
is  pretty  unreasonable  to  think  that 
they  were  now  aware. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  The  gentleman  is  ah* 
solutely  correct. 

Some  of  the  officers  of  Toshiba  have 
resigned  over  what  has  occurred. 

Mr.  COATS.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  simply  calls  for  a  report 
on  the  status  of  Investigations  by  the 
i4>propriate  authorities  in  Japan  and 
Norway,  and  to  report  bac^  to  us? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  is  right.  It  also 
requires  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
negotiate  or  discuss  idth  Japan  and 
Norway  the  question  of  compensation 
for  the  $80  billion  or  so  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  spend,  that  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  are  going  to  have  to 
spend  as  a  result  of  this  transfer,  to 
enter  into  discussions  with  them  about  ^ 
compensation. 

Mr.  COATS.  The  point  is,  the 
damage  is  done.  One  of  the  strategic 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  United 
States  in  terms  of  sUent  submarines, 
that  gap  has  been  significantly  nar- 
rowed; and  the  point  is  that  there  is 
no  adequate  dollar  compensation  that 
can  make  up  for  the  security  breach 
that  has  taken  place,  and  not  only  the 
Jeopardy  of  American  men  and  women 
on  ships  in  the  sea.  but  the  security  in- 
terests of  every  American  living  here 
in  the  United  States  or  any  Western 
NATO  ally,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  There  it  is. 

Mr.  COATS.  Again  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  this. 

I  hope  this  is  the  first  step  in  what, 
hopefully,  can  be  a  constructive  effort 
not  to  recoup  what  has  been  done,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
that  this  Congress  can  do  to  totally 
recoup  the  loss  that  has  taken  place, 
but  in  sending  a  signal  once  and  for  all 
to  Toshiba,  and  any  other  country 
that  might  be  engaged  in  the  transfer 
of  technology  that  is  q>eclfically  pro- 
hibited by  law  to  enemies  of  the 
United  SUtes.  so  that  we  can  prevent 
this  from  lU4>pening  in  the  future. 

Bftr.  HUNTE31.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. The  gentleman  has  hit  the  nafl 
on  the  head. 

We  have  to  deter  other  Western  cor- 
porations that  are  being  asked  rig^t 
now  to  sell  out  for  money  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  their  agents. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Huirmi]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Buhtoh  of  Indi- 
ana, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Htmrn  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  mlnutea.) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wfll  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  HUMTBL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

Ifr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  thie 
uModtoeBt  eppeHs  to  be  acreed 
i9on.  thai  there  vfll  be  a  vote,  end 
there  MHM  to  be  mpport. 

I  have  DO  prablMW  with  the  vartoui 
iluliatBi:  but  U  we  oen  move  qulekly. 
w  hftve  got  a  lot  of  amendmento  her«. 
and  I  am  not  golnt  to  objeet  to  a  vote. 

I  am  Joel  aakhw  for  oonalderatlon. 
AU  thMa  MMiiimoue  eoBanft  requeaU 
for  atW******^  oitnutea  oould  throw 
thii  bill  Into  next  week,  ao  I  hope  we 
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That  ta  the  only  way  we  are  ever 
goinc  to  atop  thia  thing. 

Mr.  WUiBON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to   atrtke    the    requlalte    number    of 


Mr.  HUMTKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
juai  aiMwer  the  gentleman  briefly. 

I  ttitnk  that  w«  do  need  to  move 
akMW  expedltkwaly.  but  what  haa  oe- 
eurred  in  thla  tecthnology  tranaf  er  la  at 
leaat  aa  bod  aa  what  occurred  In  the 
Buaeubeigi  and  other  devastating 
traiMfera  in  thia  century. 

Thta  ta  a  very,  very  Important  thing. 
I  want  to  tell  the  gentlanan  from  the 
Democrat  aide  of  the  aiale.  I  have  of- 
fered an  amendment  several  ttanea. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
WiLBoai]  haa  a  freeatanrtlng  bill  to  ban 
TMhfba  from  dotaig  buslneee  In  the 
United  Statea.  Both  times  the  Demo- 
crat m«)ocity  has  pulled  this  bill,  or 
■ikod  the  Committee  on  Rules  not  to 
■Dow  It  to  come  to  the  House  floor  for 
avote. 

It  is  Important  to  air  this  debate,  be- 
caiMe  the  debate  has  not  been  allowed 
on  either  the  defense  or  the  trade 


Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Indiana 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

As  I  understand  It.  If  this  had  been 
an  American  corporation,  the  execu- 
tives Involved  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  pauUtles  as  Mr.  Walker  who  was 
Involved  In  the  Walker  spy  case. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Predaely.  Those  ex- 
ecutives and  Toshiba  would  have  been 
subjected  to.  In  fact  In  some  cases.  I 
think,  to  c^tal  punishment. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  They 
could  have  been  put  to  death  for 
giving  this  information  and  this  tech- 
nology to  the  Soviets. 

Let  me  Jiist  say  to  the  gentleman.  I 
would  be  anxious  to  Join  the  gentle- 
man and  other  Members  of  this  body 
in  spcmsorlng  a  resolution  urging  our 
friends  in  Japan  and  In  other  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world  to  have  a 
reciprocal  agreement  with  the  security 
of  the  free  world  at  risk  In  general,  or 
the  XTnlted  States  In  particular,  and  if 
somebody  violates  these  laws  of  the 
United  States  In  another  country,  they 
would  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties 
inflicted  In  their  own  coimtry  aa 
them,  ss  they  would  be  here  in  the 
United  States. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  hard  to  say  any- 
thing that  has  not  been  said;  but  I 
would  like  to  point  out  a  couple  of 
things  that  are  Important. 

It  Is  always  a  mystery  to  me  how  the 
media  decide  what  is  Important  and 
what  Is  not  Important  In  the  United 
States.  In  the  field  of  espionage.  It  is 
fHHial 

Tou  remember  the  great  hoopla  and 
all  of  the  hciarfHnfs  that  concerned  the 
Pollard  case.  That  was  a  real  game  of 
marliles  compared  to  this. 

The  Pollard  case  was  meanlnglem 
ralattve  to  the  damage  that  was  done 
In  this  case. 

I  would  like  to  explain  a  couple  of 
things  that  have  not  been  said.  One  Is 
that  the  way  this  case  got  started  wits 
because  Mr.  Walker,  who  Is  now  Im- 
prisoned for  life  In  the  United  States, 
told  the  SovleU  that  we  were  able  to 
strategically  locate  their  submarines; 
and  It  was  at  that  disclosure  of  highly 
classified  Information  that  the  Soviets 
began  to  scramble  for  a  way  to  make 
their  submarines  quieter,  because 
untfl  Walker  told  them,  they  did  not 
know  that  they  oould  strategically 
locate  their  submarines  all  over  the 
oceans  of  the  Earth. 

After  Walker  disclosed  this  informa- 
tion, then  the  Soviets  went  to  Toshiba 
and  began,  through  trading  companies 
owned  by  Toshiba  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Sovleta  began  to  maneuver 
In  order  to  gain  this  technology,  be- 
cause they  knew  that  they  were  not 
able  to  hear  the  American  submarines. 
There  Is  strong  evidence  already 
that  the  Japanese  department  of  trade 
and  commerce  aided  and  abetted  To- 
shiba Machine  in  getting  around  the 
Japanese  trading  regulations  that 
would  have  prohibited  this  sale. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is.  In 
otder  to  make  one  more  sale,  and  $21 
million  In  profit,  Toshiba  IiCachlne 
sold  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  received 
money  from  the  Soviet  Union,  a  deci- 
sion; and  Toshiba— that  was  not  a 
rogue  decision— it  was  not  made  for 
cash  imder  the  table  by  some  rogue 
executive.  This  was  a  major  corporate 
decision  made  by  the  Toshiba  Co.  of 
Japan  In  order  to  increase  their  profits 
by  $31  mmion. 

They  sold  the  maidilnes  necessary  to 
make  these  propellers,  which  is  going 
to  cost  the  United  States  between  $30 
and  $30  billkm.  although  the  estimates 
vary,  over  the  next  10  years  to  regain 
the  ability  to  hear  the  Soviet  subma- 
rines that  we  would  have  had  already 
if  Toshiba  had  not  decided  to  make 
another  $30  million. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  simply 
require  the  Secretary  of  SUte  to  raise 
the  repwratkm  issue  with  Japan.  Of 
course,  Japan  should  pay  for  that.  Of 


course,  they  should  pay  for  the  fact 
that  they  are  costing  the  United 
States — ^they  are  not  costing  them- 
selves anything  because  they  do  not 
pay  anything  on  defense— $30  or  $30 
bOIlon  that  they  risked  in  order  to 
make  $31  minion.  Of  course,  they 
should  pay  for  that. 

But  that  Is  not  the  Issue  here  with 
this  amendment.  The  only  Issue  here 
with  this  amendment  Is  that  we  are  In- 
structing the  Secretary  of  State  to 
simply  raise  the  issue.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  that  would  be  that  It  might 
offend  the  Japanese  for  us  to  raise  the 
issue  of  obvious  treachery  and  an  obvi- 
ous violation  of  the  Cocom  agree- 
ments. 

So  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  does  not  make  any  difference 
to  me  whether  we  have  a  vote  <m  It  or 

not.  

Mr.  HONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
wonta. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  a 
little  balance  to  this  discussion  so  we 
can  keep  some  perspective.  In  doing 
so.  I  want  to  sUte  that  I  am  as  out- 
raged as  anyone  in  this  body  over  the 
activities  of  the  companies  involved  in 
Japan  and  In  Norway  to  divert  this 
vital  technology  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  Is  a  serious  breach  of  Western  secu- 
rity. It  is  unconscionable,  and  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  governments  In- 
volved must  deal  effectively  with  It  to 
ensure  that  future  activities  of  this 
kind  will  not  occur. 

But  in  doing  so,  I  want  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act,  which  Is  the  sUtutory  au- 
thority for  our  export  control  policy, 
provides  the  means  which  our  Govern- 
ment can  deal  through  Cocom  with 
the  diversion  of  technology  that  may 
enhance  the  military  capability  of  ad- 
versarial nations. 

The  subccMnmlttee  which  I  chair,  the 
Subconmilttee  on  International  Eco- 
nomic PoUcy  and  Trade,  has  already 
conducted  classified  briefings  concern- 
ing this  matter,  and  we  fully  Intend  to 
have  oversight  hearings  so  we  can 
better  understand  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances and  the  prospective  steps 
of  the  governments  involved  to  take 
effective  action  against  the  compaodes 
and  the  personnel  who  are  responslhle 
for  the  diversion. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  the  evi- 
dence that  we  have  from  the  adminis- 
tration, which.  I  might  add.  strongly 
opposes  the  amendment,  indicates 
that  both  Japan  and  Norway  are 
taking  strong  measures  against  the 
companies  and  the  personnel  who  are 
responsible  for  the  diversion.  I  have  a 
chronology  that  has  been  provided  to 
the  committee  that  I  would  make 
available  for  the  Raooao. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 


Mr.  BONKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Calif  omla. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  also  surveyed  the  respcmses 
that  the  companies  or  the  countries. 
Japan  and  Norway,  have  made,  and  I 
want  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  my 
analysis  of  what  can  possibly  be  given 
in  punishment  is  a  total  of  1  year, 
which  Is  roughly  equivalent  to  a  four- 
time  drunk  driving  statute,  and  the 
Japanese  Government  delayed  for  1 
year  the  investigation  of  this  sltua- 
tkm.  allowing  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions to  run.  or  as  It  Is  at  least  argued 
by  the  defendants'  lawyers  In  every 


They  have  made  several  Indictments, 
but  there  is  a  real  question  raised  by 
our  legal  people  as  to  whether  there 
will  be  any  Jail  sentences  served  what- 
soever by  the  Japanese  defendants. 

Kongsberg  has  already  had  one 
person  Indicted,  and  that  Is  a  British 
national,  and  the  total  monetary  pun- 
ishment Is  a  ban  only  on  Toshiba  ma- 
chinery and  only  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  1  year,  which  would  cost  them 
roughly  one  twenty-thousandth  of 
their  net  worth  or  what  they  did  last 
year  In  sales,  which  was  $13.5  billion. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  estimation 
that  was  absolutely  Inadequate  on  the 
piinuhment  side. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  add  that  the  Investigations,  ac- 
cording to  the  State  Department,  are 
cmgolng.  There  is  no  conclusive  action 
to  date.  There  have  been  arrests,  there 
have  been  indictments.  The  export 
trading  agencies  have  been  shut  down. 
The  chronology  of  aU  these  investiga- 
tions and  Government  actions  is  avaO- 
able  from  the  State  Department,  and  I 
think  they  speak  for  themselves.  But 
the  cases  in  both  Norway  and  Japan 
have  not  been  concluded,  and  I  suspect 
there  will  be  additional  investigations 
and  indlctmento  before  it  is  all  over. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  the  kinds  of  actions  that  are  pro- 
posed in  the  amendment  contemplate 
negotiations  and  compensation,  and  I 
am  wondering  whether  the  countries 
Involved  might  feel  that  that  is  an  af- 
front to  their  national  sovereignty. 

Well,  you  may  say,  when  it  comes  to 
Western  security,  national  sovereignty 
takes  second  place.  I  would  Just 
ranlnd  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment that  the  United  States  has  had 
serious  breaches  of  Western  security. 
We  have  had  many  examples  of  pri- 
vate companies  that  have  been  In- 
volved in  diversion  of  critical  technolo- 
gy. We  have  had  U.S.  naval  personnel 
and  others  In  the  Government  who 
have  been  Involved  in  this  kind  of  ac- 
tivity. It  Is  an  ongoing  problem  for 
every  government.  If  we  set  a  prece- 
dent here  by  requiring  negotiations 
for  compenntlon.  then  conceivably 
other  Western  countries,  who  are 
monber  nations  of  Cocom  could  also 


take  comparable  action  against  the 
United  States  in  considering  the  prob- 
lems of  diversion.  In  other  words,  we 
may  be  seUlng  a  precedent  which 
would  enable  other  countries  to  take 
comparable  action  against  the  United 
Statea. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Bomcsa]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  ccmsent,  Mr.  Bohkbi 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.)  

Mr.  BONKER.  So,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  to  be  cognisant  of  the  possible 
consequences  of  our  action  here  today 
by  requiring  discussions  or  negotia- 
tions for  compensation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  another  Issue 
that  I  would  like  to  address,  and  that 
Is  how  we  arrive  at  a  proper  figure  If 
we  are  going  to  talk  about  compensa- 
tion for  whatever  damages  are  In- 
volved to  national  security.  I  have  one 
report  that  says  the  Navy  has  estimat- 
ed the  potential  loss  of  $1  billion. 
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The  sponsor  of  the  amendment,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hnirmi,  in  previous  debate  on  the 
House  floor  has  indicated  that  It  could 
go  as  high  as  $30  billion.  I  am  wonder- 
ing If  the  gentlanan  today  has  any  es- 
timate as  to  what  the  potential 
damage  might  be  and  what  expecta- 
tion exists  that  a  small  country  like 
Norway  could  come  up  with  the 
amount  of  money  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about,  if  it  is  in  the  range  of 
$30  bllllcm. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrleldlng. 

Let  me  tell  the  gentleman  and  my 
colleagues,  we  have  already  started  to 
pay  for  this.  We  have  had  to  put  $113 
million _____ 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  am  asking  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  has  an  estimate  of  the  po- 
tential damage  to  Western  security. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  have  an  estimate, 
but  I  want  to  say  that  you  could  start 
at  a  minimum  of  what  we  spent  this 
year  in  this  bill  because  of  this  case: 
but  my  estimate  is  this:  We  are  out- 
numbered approximately  3-to-l  on 
attack  submarines.  I  think  In  my  anal- 
ysis on  seapower  and  RdcD  and  armed 
services,  because  of  this  quieting,  I 
think  we  are  going  to  have  to  build  an 
additional  30  submarines  beyond  what 
we  had  planned  in  our  defense  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Now,  is  this  the  gen- 
tleman's estimate  or  is  this  from  the 
Navy  or  is  this  from  a  Government 
agencjr? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  This  is  my  estimate 
as  a  Member  who  has  conferred  with 
the  staff. 


Mr.  BONKER.  This  Is  the  gentle- 
man's own  estimate  that  he  has  oome 
up  with? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Well,  let  me  say.  I 
have  conferred  with  the  staff.  I  have 
conferred  with  inteUigenoe  agendea.  I 
have  conferred  with  our  experts  m 
armed  services  and  I  think  very 
simply,  I  am  telling  the  gentleman,  we 
have  3-to-l  dlsavantage  in  submarines 
and  attack  boats.  I  think  we  are  going 
to  have  to  buUd  at  least  an  additional 
30  boats. 

It  is  a  fact  that  our  submarines,  the 
SSN-21  is  going  to  cost  in  excess  of  a 
bllll<m  dollars  jier  submarine;  so  I  sm 
telling  the  gentleman  that  If  we  have 
to  build  an  additional  30  submarines, 
that  is  my  projection,  that  is  $30  bil- 
lion In  Itself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  ocxisent.  Mr.  Bomcn 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
mInuteJ 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  re- 
spond furtha|—- 

Mr.  BONKER.  Well,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  desist  for  Jxist  a  moment,  I 
think  he  has  probably  reqmnded  to 
my  question.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  another  question  In  the 
time  remaining,  and  that  is  the  word- 
ing in  his  amendment. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  amendment 
is  In  two  parts.  The  first  part  requlrea 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  status  of 
the  investigations.  I  think  that  is  a 
proper  request.  I  would  hope  that  the 
State  Department  would  be  forthcom- 
ing, even  without  this  language. 

The  second  part  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  calls  on  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  enter  into  discussions  con- 
cerning compensation  for  the  poten- 
tial loss  of  Intelligence  and  the 
damage  to  Western  security.  Insofar 
as  I  know,  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment only  calls  on  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  submit  a  preliminary  and  a 
final  report  to  the  appropriate  cam- 
mlttees  of  Congress  after  these  discus- 
sions.   

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  BONKER.  The  gentleman's 
amendm«it  does  not  go  beyond  that? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Well,  the  amendment 
directs 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  again 
exlred. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huktb.  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  BoiiKxa 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  ammdment 
directs  the  Secretary  of  State  to  ento- 
Into  discussions  with  Japan  and 
Norway  regarding  compensation  for 
damage  to  the  United  States  security 
resulting  from  this  case  of  intematlon- 
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Mr.  BONKBL  It  does  not  mandate 
any  aetkm  bejrond  that? 

Mr.  HDimR.  That  to  right. 

Mr.  BOinCBL  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I 
thank  the  genttaman. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Ccmnecticut  Mr. 
Chalnnan.  I  more  to  itrike  the  requi- 
itte  number  of  iRvdr 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  gotng  to  go 
Into  great  detaO.  I  think  there  has 
been  aome  excellent  arguments  made 
so  far. 

Qidte  frankly,  the  biggest  frustra- 
tion I  aee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
that  we  are  not  taking  a  strong 
enough  action.  I  will  be  very  surprised 
to  see  any  opposition  to  thto  amend- 
ment. 

I  t^ink  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hmrml  outlined,  the 
amendment  to  very,  very  simple.  We 
are  calling  on  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  initiate  some  action,  to  at  least 
lepcMt  to  the  Congress  exactly  what 
has  happened,  and  to  at  least  report  to 
us  what  action  the  Japanese  and  Nor- 
Oovemments    are    presently 


I  think  if  the  American  people  and  I 
th*"k  If  all  of  us  as  Members  of  thto 
Congress  were  to  look  at  the  entire 
story,  and  it  has  only  been  a  few 
months  now.  and  realtoe  the  signifi- 
cant Impact  to  our  nf ****"*'  security, 
no  one  would  rise  in  opposition  to  thto 
particular  amendment 

I  would  also  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  others  have  spon- 
sored other  pieces  of  legislaUon  which 
are  going  to  be  much  more  direct  and  I 
think  going  to  speak  much  louder  as 
to  the  way  many  of  us  f  eeL 

The  irony.  I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  that  If  these  two  countries  want  us 
to  protect  their  oil  in  the  Persian 
Oulf .  then  the  least  they  could  do  to  to 
prosecute  Toshiba  and  Kongsberg  to 
the  fullest  extent  that  their  laws  will 
aDow. 

We  have  got  a  responsibility  to  the 
American  people  to  get  some  answers. 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  ourselves. 
We  have  a  responsibility,  yes.  to  the 
other  nations  that  we  protect.  I  think 
all  of  us  are  tremendoualy  frustrated 
at  the  loss  of  technology.  We  are  frus- 
trated at  the  advances  of  the  Soviet 
Unl<m.  We  are  frustrated  at  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  good  open  society  that 
allows  other  security  violations  to 
ooeur. 


I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
■lan  from  California  for  wosklng  on 
thto  so  fervently  over  the  last  several 
montM  and  I  encourage  all  our  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
support  thto  very  mild,  modest  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia.   

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wanted  to  remind  the  gentleman 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  does 
have  a  bill  in  that  would  ban  Toshiba 
products  for  5  years.  I  have  one  in 
that  would  ban  them  forever,  but  the 
real  people  with  an  Interest  in  thto 
particular  legislation  are  the  men  and 
women  of  our  armed  services  who  are 
out  there  in  danger  everyday,  many  of 
them  under  the  sea.  and  If  the  United 
States  of  America  will  not  come  down 
hard  on  the  people  who  sell  the 
wherewithal  to  kill  American  sailors  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  how  can  we  in  good 
faith  send  them  forth  to  defend  thto 
country?  That  to  the  question. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
that  comment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thto  to  a  very  mild 
amendment.  I  hope  we  will  all  rise  in 
support  of  it  and  continue  with  the 
action. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  California  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  have  provided  us  with 
a  moderate  amendment  which  ought 
to  be  accepted  by  the  House.  We  are 
all  outraged  by  security  violations  and 
by  violations  of  an  international  agree- 
ment, the  Cocom  agreement,  by  two  of 
our  very  close  allies. 

As  near  as  I  can  figure  in  both  those 
countries  there  to  a  high  level  of  con- 
cern about  the  violation  as  well:  how- 
ever, I  must  say  that  I  was  somewhat 
concerned  when  I  came  to  the  floor 
about  the  amendment,  because  I  was 
afraid  that  it  would  have  mandated 
that  we  collect  some  compensation  for 
thto  matter. 

In  fact,  there  has  never  been  com- 
pensation collected  under  the  Cocom 
agreement,  nor  to  there  any  mention 
of  it  in  the  agreement,  nor  any  instru- 
mentation under  which  it  might  be 
collected. 

Of  course,  we  In  the  United  SUtes 
know  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  vio- 
lations of  thto  agreement  in  the  past 
and.  of  course.  If  we  are  to  press  too 
hard  for  compensation,  obviously 
others  wIU  press  back  on  us:  but  as 
long  as  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  assured  us  that  that  to  not  man- 
dated. I  think  the  amendment  to  a 
good  one.  because  what  it  does  to  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  world,  and 


particularly  in  those  two  governments, 
to  our  outrage  over  thto  situation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Japan,  as  has 
been  already  indicated,  the  president 
of  the  subsidiary  of  Toshiba  has  re- 
signed. Criminal  indictments  are  pend- 
ing. There  has  been  punishment  of 
the  company,  insufficient  in  my  Judg- 
ment, and  we  will  have  to  wait  and  see 
before  we  can  raider  final  Judgment 
as  to  the  criminal  ramlflcatloos  of 
this. 

That  has  not  been  the  case  in 
Norway.  I  am  informed  that  we  are 
makiTtg  aome  pi'Ogrees  in  discussions 
with  the  Norwegian  Oovemment.  but 
to  date  the  punishments  in  Norway 
have  either  been  nonexistent  or  so  un- 
important as  to  be  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  kind  of  problem  that  we  have 
before  us. 

But  I  do  want  to  warn  again  that  If 
we  try  to  be  overbearing  in  Cocom  and 
to  exert  more  from  our  allies  there 
than  we  can  give  ourselves,  we  will  lose 
the  valuable  cooperation  that  we  have 
in  Cocom. 

I  would  simply  invite  the  attention 
of  the  membership  to  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  technology  in  the  world  to  not 
American.  Toshiba  and  Kongsberg  did 
not  sell  American  technology.  They 
sold  Norwegian  technology  and  Japa^ 
nese  technology. 

We  desperately  need  the  Cocom.  We 
need  It  to  work  welL  We  need  our 
allies  to  focus  on  It.  I  think  the 
amendment  of  the  two  gentlemen  will 
do  that  very  welL  I  congratulate  them 
for  their  amendment  and  urge  its  swift 
passage. 

Mr.  HEFl^Y.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support 
of  Congressman  Huntsr's  smendment  to  the 
State  Dspartmeni  authorization  Ml. 

Recently,  Congress  was  made  aware  of  a 
very  ssrtous  technotogy  transfer  viotabon  by 
ttn  foreign  firma.  Toshiba  of  Japan  and 
Kongsberg  of  Norway,  m  1963  and  1964,  Nor- 
way's state-owned  srmsmento  comperty, 
Kongsberg.  and  one  of  Japsn's  Isrgest  ma- 
chine tool  makers,  Toahftw  Machine  Co..  sold 
to  the  Soviet  Union  the  technology  to  make 
ultraquiet  submsrine  propellers. 

This  acton  is  an  evident  breech  of  Western 
controts  on  military  technotogy.  Invesligaltons 
by  the  Inlemeltonal  Trade  end  Industry  Minis- 
try [Mirq  heve  revealed  that  the  machine 
tods  supplied  by  TosNbe  to  the  Soviet  Unton 
was  in  vtotolion  of  the  Coordinsling  Commtt- 
lee  for  Export  Control  [Cooom]  njies.  Export- 
ing theee  mechines  without  pennieiion  further 
videles  the  Foreign  Exchange  Commisston 
«id  foreign  trade  control  lew. 

The  miMing  machinee  in  question  contain 
nine  pivot  blades  mounted  on  s  pedeetsi,  s»- 
towing  thsm  to  perfomi  wort(  ss  prscisely  as 
human  hwida  The  1967  edWon  of  the  Depert- 
menl  of  Defense's  "Soviet  MiMsry  Power" 
stales  that  the  Soviet  submsrinee  have 
become  far  more  elueive  than  ever  before. 
Previously.  Soviet  subntarines  produced  more 
noises  thwi  their  United  States  counlsrparts, 
whtoh  mede  them  oonsidaraUy  essisr  to  track. 
Soviet  submwines  now  heve  the  cspebMty  to 


to  wNhIn  10  minules 
flying  time  of  Americe's  ooesHnes. 

N  is  svidsnt  the!  the  U.S.  neltonsi  securtly 
pdcy  has  bsen  ssverefy  dstrwgsd.  I  bstevs 
that  iNs  vtoMlon  cannot  and  should  not  go 
unnollosd  >y  congrsestonsi  Jnguj^f. 

This  «nsndmsnt  dose  exactly  what  needs 
to  be  done  to  deal  Witt)  INs  breach  ofimema- 
tiontf  ttade  regutoions  and  Weeism  mWary 
pdoy.  The  smsndmsn«  requirss  ttw  Secrelsry 
of  Slato  to  rsport  on  ttw  status  of  the  inveett- 
galons  by  botti  Japan  and  Nonvay:  and  ac- 
tiona  ttteee  countries  wM  enforce  to  ensure 
ttwl  such  Megsl  satos  do  not  hsppen  sgsia 
The  smsndmsnt  siso  csNs  for  s  report  on 
what  action  ttw  UnMsd  Slatss  Oovemment 
plans  to  lake:  and  dlrecto  ttie  Secretary  to 
begin  dtocussions  witti  botti  goverrvnento  tor 
ttie  compenealion  of  our  nelionsi  seourtty. 

We  now  know  ttiat  Nonvegian  and  Japa- 
oUrisIs  sre  taking  stem  meesurss 
a.  But  because  this 
technotogy  trwwfer  to  ttw  Soviet  Unton  dkect- 


seourtty,  I  beleve  N  is  imperattve  ttiat  we,  as 
Msmbsrs  of  Congrsss,  acttvely  support  ttiis 
Mwndmsnt  which  immedtolefy  deals  wMh  ttw 
unwanramed  and  outrageous  adton  by  Toshi- 
ba and  Kongsberg. 
I  urgs  my  ooleegues  to  support  ttHs  snwnd- 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ftorida  Mr.  Chsimwn,  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  the  smendment  offered  by 
ttw  genttem^  from  Csifomis  (Mr.  Hunter]. 
In  my  view,  ttiis  smendment  addressing  what 
has  beenctftod  ttw  meet  hsrmful  ttansfsr  of 
mWwtty  ssnsWve  technotogy  in  over  s  dscade 
Is  urgsntly  rweded. 

UndouMsdly.  when  ttw  Toshtos  Machine 
Co.  of  Ji^wi  and  the  Kongsbsrg  Trsde  Co.  of 
Nonray  soM  aophistx^atad  technotogy  to  ttw 
Soviet  Unton,  ttwy  compromised  not  only  ttw 
nattonel  security  of  ttw  United  States,  but  ttw 
entira  free  worid.  By  shipping  ttiis  equipmant 
to  ttw  U.S.S.R.,  ttwse  compenies  cteariy  vio- 
toted  rsgulattons  of  ttw  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee  for  Ea^xxt  Control  [Cocom],  the  16-natton 
watchdog  group,  inckjdkig  the  United  States. 
Japan  and  Norway,  whnh  monitors  ttw  trans- 
fer of  stratagk:  goods  to  ttw  East  btoc. 

When  I  recentty  perth:ipeted  in  ttw  htortti  At- 
lanttc  Asssmbfy,  ttw  interpartismentsry  body 
of  the  16  member  countries  of  ttw  North  At- 
lantic AMence,  I  had  occasion  to  address  ttiis 
very  situatton. 

At  ttw  Assembly's  spring  session.  I  was 
pleased  to  be  sppointed  to  ttw  Assembly's 
Sdsnttfic  and  Techntoal  Committee.  During  a 
meeting  of  ttwt  committse,  s  proposal  which  I 
offered  to  help  ensurs  NATO  member  coun- 
tries no  tongsr  engage  in  ttiis  type  of  Megai 
technology  transfer  was  accepted.  Whie  de- 
bating my  propoeel,  I  hed  a  unique  opportunity 
to  dtocuss  ttiis  issue  wHh  ottwr  Alliance  dele- 
gatea  I  am  proud  ttwt  ttw  oommitlee  recog- 
nized ttw  vaidtty  of  my  recommendatton  and 
clKwe  to  approve  it 

In  view  of  my  recent  experiences.  I  sm 
more  oonvinoed  ttwn  ever  of  ttw  serious 
nahse  of  ttiis  technotogy  trsnsfer  situatioa 
Therefore  I  commend  ttw  gentteman  from 
CaMomie  end  sirongy  support  his  smend- 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  to  on 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Huirmt]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
i4>pcared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  BCr.  Chairman,  I 
donand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  416.  noes 
1.  not  voting  17.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  183] 
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Swift 


Appletau 
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Bartlett 

Barton 
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BlUey 
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Boraki 
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Boulter 

Boxer 
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Brookf 
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Brown  (CA> 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunnlng 

Burton 
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Byron 

Callahan 

CamiteU 

CanUn 

Carper 

Carr 
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Chaiman 

ChappeU 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

CUncer 

CoaU 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (IfO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Colllna 

Cooibeat 

Conte 

Conjrers 

Cooper 

CoughUn 

Oourter 

Coyne 

Oaic 


DeWlne 

Dlckiawm 

Dtcki 

DinceU 

DioOuardi 

Dizoo 

Donnelly 

Dorian  (ND) 

Donian(CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbtn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Bariy 

Bekart 

Edward*  (CA) 

Edwardi(OK) 

Emeraon 


Erdrelch 

Evy 

Evant 

FkMieU 

PaweU 


Felghan 

Fields 

Fish 

Flake 

nippo 

norlo 

FocUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Fbrd(TH) 

Frank 


Harris 

Hasten 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (n,) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Her(cr 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Etochbraeckner 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Hflvton 

Houchton 

Howard 

Boyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hufhes 

Himter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffocdi 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Johnson  (8D) 

Jones  (NO 
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Kennedy 
Kmnelly 
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Synar 
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Roe 
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Roth 
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Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Ruaso 

Sabo 
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Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

MoreUa 

Morrison  (CT) 


Oallegly 

Oallo 
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Oekas 
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Oilman 

Oingilch 

Ollekman 

Ooonlea 

Ooodling 

Oordon 

Oradison 

Orandy 

Oiant 

Oray(IL) 

Oray(PA) 

Oreen 

Oregg 

Ouarini 


Kolbe 

Kolter 

JSaaari 

Kostmayer 

Kyi 

LaPUce 

Lagomarsino 

I^ncaster 


Murphy 
Murtha 
Mycn 

Na^ 

Natcfaer 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nlelaon 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortk 

Owens  (NT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Parris 


Aekerman 
Barnard 


Savage 
Sawyer 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scfaeuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schurtte 

Sdtulae 

SenKnbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SibMki 

Sisisky 


xagrlar 

KCA) 
KOA) 

Tones 

Tontodll 

Towns 

Timfleant 

Tnxler 

INWl 

Upton 

Valenttaie 

TaaderJagt 

Tento 


Skeen 
Skdtoo 
Slattery 
Slaughter  (VA) 
Smith  (Fli) 
Smith  (IA> 
Smith  (NX) 
Smith  (NJ> 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith.  Denny 
(OR) 

NOES— 1 

Solars 

NOT  VOTINO— 17 


Vocanovtdi 

Walgrcn 

Walker 

WatktaiB 

Wazman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wddon 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

WllUanw 

WOson 

Wise 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Tatas 

Tatroa 

Toung(AK> 

Toung  (FL) 


Baaer(TN) 
Bonlor(MI) 
Oarda 


Oephardt 

Martinet  RoatenkowAl 

Morrlaaa(WA)  Schumer   

Owens  (UT)  Staughter  (NT) 

Range)  Taustn 
Ray 


XIA) 
Leath(TX) 
Lehman  (CA> 
Lehman  (PL) 
Leland 
Lent 

LeTtn(MI) 
LeTlne(CA) 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 
Lewis  (OA) 
Ligfatfoot 


Uvlngston 
Uoyd 


D  1650 

Mr.  MANTON  changed  hto  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PBiaOIUL  KgnJUtATiaH 

Mr.  BATESCAN.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  ask 
that  the  Rbcobo  reflect  that  I  would 
have  voted  "aye"  on  the  last  roll  call 
vote  had  I  not  been  so  engroaaed  In  ne- 
gotiations on  the  matter  Just  conclud- 
ed that  I  overlooked  voting,  even 
though  I  was  on  the  floor. 


■•*«AA 
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Ur.  MICA.  Mr.  Chaimmn.  I  move  to 
■trike  the  laat  word  for  ttie  purpoMs 
of  ffng*g«i*g  in  a  otdloquy  with  the  tcn- 
tlenan  from  Ml^***!*"  [Mr.  Foasl. 

Mr.  FORD  of  MtwhttMi,  Mr.  Chalr- 
nian.  will  the  lentlflBian  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  genUemmn 
from  Midilaan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  MIrhlimn.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yield- 
ing to  me  ao  that  we  may  darify  the 
oommlttee'B  intent  with  reapeet  to  ieo> 
tion  14S  of  the  bill,  whldi  amendi  the 
Vtaeicn  Senrtoe  Act  of  19M  by  inaert- 
Inv  two  new  aeetlona.  The  new  MCtiam 
•10  and  m  authoriae  retirement  and 
eunrltof  beneflta  to  certain  indtrldiMJa 
who,  on  February  14.  1»81.  were 
former  epouMa  of  membeta  of  the  For- 
eign Serrloe.  It  la  my  understanding 
that  aueh  beneflU  are  payable  only  to 
the  extent  of  available  appropriationi 
and  that  the  participant's  annuity 
may  not  be  reduced  or  otherwise  af- 
fected as  a  result  of  the  benefiU  au- 
thortaed  by  sections  890  and  831.  Is  my 
understanding  of  the  provistons  oor- 

f*^  ...    . 

Mr.  MICA.   It  Is  the  committees 

Intent  that  the  former  spouse  benefits 
authoriaed  by  sections  880  and  831  will 
be  payable  from  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  State  In  any  fiscal 
year.  In  the  event  there  are  no  avail- 
able funds,  the  benefits  cannot  be 
paid.  As  is  dearly  stated  in  both  sec- 
tions 830  and  831,  noChtaig  In  either  of 
those  sections  shall  be  construed  to 
Impair,  reduce,  or  otherwise  affect  the 
annuity  or  the  entitlement  to  an  annu- 
ity of  a  participant  or  former  partld- 
pant. 

Thus,  even  though  there  may  be  no 
appropriatltms  available  to  fund  the 
benefits  payable  to  a  former  spouse 
under  sections  830  to  831.  there  can  be 
no  reductkm  in  the  annuity  or  other 
benefits  of  a  participant  or  former 
partidpant  under  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  System  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  such  benefits  to  the  former 
spouse. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  BIT.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  concur  with  the  Interpretation 
of  sections  830  and  831  offered  by  the 
^»h^Tm^n  of  the  subcommittee.  We 
spedflcally  drafted  this  language  to 
ocwrect  current  inequities  by  providing 
benefits  to  former  spouses  of  Foreign 
Service  officers  through  available  ap- 
propriated funds.  Sections  830  and  831 
would  not  affect  the  benefits  of  the 
partidpant  under  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  System. 

I  offered  a  technical  amendment 
earlier  as  a  part  of  the  en  bloc  amend- 
ment to  further  address  beneflU  for 
former  spouses.  I  would  like  to  empha- 
siK  that  this  amendment,  too.  would 
not  reduce  the  benefits  of  the  Foreign 
Service  officers  in  any  way. 
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(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Four 
wss  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order  for  1 
minute.) 

LSOiaLATIVS  nUMSAlf 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
diaeussions  with  the  members  of  the 
committee,  the  chairman,  the  bill 
manager  and  the  leadership  on  the 
other  side,  we  propose  to  rise  at  6 
o'doek  this  evening,  or  as  doae  to  that 
hour  as  possible. 

We  wHl  resume  consideration  of  this 
bill  later  this  week. 

Tomorrow  the  House  will  begin  con- 
sideration of  the  so-«alled  double- 
breasted  bill  and  continue  on  that  leg- 
talation  until  completion.  If  It  requires 
2  days  to  complete  it.  then  tlUs  biU 
will  be  scheduled  sometime  next  week. 

We  will  not  be  meeting  on  Mday 
except  In  pro  forma  season,  and  there 
will  be  no  votes  scheduled  on  Monday 
next.  So  for  the  advice  of  Members,  no 
votes  on  Friday,  pro  forma  session, 
and  no  votes  next  Monday. 

We  will  rise  at  6  o'doek  tonight.  If  it 
la  posdble.  I  think  the  committee 
hopes  to  complete  the  next  amend- 
ment and  then  we  will  resume  consid- 
eration of  the  blU  either  later  this 
week  or  after  the  double-breasted  bUl 
has  been  conduded.  or  it  wiU  be  subse- 
quently schediiled. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  neglected  to  an- 
nounce or  reannounce  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Members  that  on  Friday.  June 

26.  there  will  be  a  session  with  votes 
expected,  and  on  Monday.  June  20, 
there  will  be  a  session  with  votes  ex- 
pected. No  votes  this  Friday  or  next 
Monday,  but  the  following  Friday  and 
Monday  there  will  be  votes. 

The  bad  news  with  the  good.  In  the 
interest  of  our  continuing  policy  of 
helping  Members  make  advanced  deci- 
sions on  their  schedules. 

tMWMamaan  orrsasD  wr  to.,  bakss 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bakbl'  Pace 

27.  after  Une  13.  Inaert  the  foUowtns  «ecOon: 

8BC  in.  LUtrrATION  ON  CKITAIN  8SBVICB  IN  THX 
UNmO  STATCS  MABINB  COCP8  flSCV- 

smr  cuABD  raocBAM. 

(a)  LiMiTATios.— Except  as  provided  tn 
paracrapb  (b).  no  Individual  may  perform 
(uard  funcUona  at  United  SUtes  diplomatic 
or  consular  po«t«  in  any  Communist  country 
for  an  assresate  period  of  more  than  ISO 
daya 

<b)  Kxcamos.— The  limitation  under  sub- 
■ecUon  (a)  iball  not  apply  to  any  command- 
er of  a  llartne  Corps  security  detachment  at 
any  United  States  diplomatic  or  consular 
post  in  a  Communist  country. 

<c)  DarmmoH— A»  used  in  this  section, 
the  term  "Communist  country"  means  a 
country  listed  in  section  030(f)  of  the  rat- 
elsn  Assistance  Act  of  IMl. 

<d)  EfiSLint  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BAKER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 


ered as  read  and  printed  In  the 
RaooBB. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

a  1706 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  Is  in  recog- 
nition of  a  problem,  in  my  opinion, 
with  the  length  of  tour  of  duty  that 
marines  are  currently  asked  to  serve 
while  in  Communist  countries,  in  em- 
bassies which  are  located  there.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  asking  a  19-year-old 
or  30-year-old  individual  to  serve  IS 
months  or  longer  and  expect  them  not 
to  mfi *"*■*"  some  social  contact  with 
individuals  1b  unreasonable.  I  there- 
fore suggest  that  some  statutory  revi- 
sion was  in  order  and  originally  sug- 
gested a  6-month  tenure.  That  was  not 
weU  received  by  certain  individuals 
within  the  Marine  Corps,  and  it  was 
suggested  some  compromise  might  be 
in  order. 

Therefore,  after  discussion  of  the  re- 
quirement of  jifwiting  the  tour  of  duty 
to  something  less  than  the  current 
policy  of  15  months  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland,  there  will  be  offered  a  sub- 
stitute motion  in  a  moment  which 
would  provide  for  a  maximum  teniuv 
of  12  months  with  certain  designated 
periods  for  rest  and  relaxation  for 
those  marines  stationed  in  this  politi- 
cally sensitive  posture.  I  feel  this  is  an 
important  step  for  us  to  take,  provid- 
ing a  reasonable  method  of  controlling 
the  circumstances  under  which  we 
place  these  yoimg  individuals  In  such 
an  important  task  and  therefore  feel  it 
important  that  we  provide  statutory 
authorization  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  Bssure  Congress  that  these  in- 
dividuals will  not  be  called  upon  for 
periods  of  longer  than  12  monttis.  And 
in  the  event  there  are  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances we  provide  for  a  waiver, 
that  the  Secretary  will  then  stipulate 
to  Congress  as  to  the  reasons  why  the 
12  months  limitation  may  not  be  met. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


AMKNOioarr  orraaxD  bt 
sTiiun  roa  thi 


SraOH  AS  A  STTB- 

orrsasD  it 


Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  aerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Btkos  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Bakkk:  Pace  5S.  after  the  matter  below 
line  2».  Insert  the  foUowinc  new  aecUon: 
aac  iw.  sBCUBmr  guako  psogbam. 

(1)  Chapter  41  of  tiUe  10.  United  States 
CkMle.  is  amended  by  addlns  at  the  end  the 
f  ollowlns  new  section: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
Qulre  that— 


"(1)  a  member  of  tlie  anaed  forces  per- 
formliK  guard  functions  at  a  dlploouUc  or 
'««■'-■'««'•  post  tn  a  hlsfa  IntelUsenoe  threat 
country  (as  defined  In  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 188  of  the  Forelcn  Relations  Authorisa- 
tion Act.  Ftoeal  Tears  1968  and  ISSS)  not 
potorm  those  functions  for  a  period  of 
more  than  IS  consecutive  months;  and 

"(3)  durinc  such  period,  such  member  be 
required  to  have  two  rest  and  recuperative 
absmw  of  not  leas  than  ten  days  each,  to 
be  taiwn  In  a  country  other  than  a  high  In- 
telUsenoe threat  country,  with— 

"(A)  the  first  such  absence  to  be  talten 
during  the  period  from  the  T5th  throush 
the  186th  day  of  such  tour  of  duty:  and 

"(B)  the  second  such  absence  to  be  talten 
durlns  the  period  from  the  238th  throush 
the  288th  day  of  such  tour  of  duty. 

"(b)  Any  such  rest  and  recuperative  ab- 
sence shaU  be  in  addition  to  any  leave  to 
which  the  member  Is  otherwise  entitled,  and 
expenses  for  round/trip  transportation  In 
connection  with  any  such  rest  and  recupera- 
Uve  absence  shaU  be  paid  by  the  United 
Statea 

"(c)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apidy  to  the 
Commander  of  a  security  detachment  of  the 
armed  forces  perf  ormlns  guard  functions  at 
any  diplomatic  or  consular  post  In  a  hlfh  In- 
telUsenoe threat  country. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive 
any  provision  of  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shaU  notify  Consress  concerning  each  such 
waiver.". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 

of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  the  foUowlng  new  Item: 

"731.  Security  guards  at  certain  diplomatic 

and  consular  posts:  tour-of-duty  llmi- 

tatlona". 

(b)  RspoKT  TO  CoMOKBS.— The  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (b)  of  section  188  shaU 
be  submitted  jointly  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  Secretary  of  Defense  and  shaU  in- 
clude a  discussion  of  the  Implementation  of 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (aXl) 
of  this  section. 

Mrs.  BYRON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RaooBD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewomen 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  modify  the  amend- 
ment Just  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Bakxb]  so  that  it 
would  fall  under  title  10  of  the  De- 
fense Authorisation  Act. 

Let  me  explain  first  of  aU  the  reason 
for  the  changes.  The  Personnel  and 
Compensation  Sulx»mmlttee  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  al- 
ready an  ongoing  investigation  regard- 
ing the  problems  of  the  Marine  securi- 
ty guard  program.  We  have  already 
held  two  hearings.  We  plan  to  have 
formal  hearings  in  the  July  time- 
frame. It  is  my  intention  to  move 
quickly  with  the  legislation,  if  appro- 
priate, in  cooperation  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Mr.  Asm,  and  the  House  leader- 
ship. 

From  our  Initial  investigation  the 
problem    with    the    Marine    security 


guard  program  appears  to  be  more  se- 
rious than  Just  lack  of  leave  time  al- 
though I  agree  a  serious  problem.  The 
sixe  of  Marine  staff  at  the  Embassies, 
the  screening  process,  the  familiarity, 
fraternization  rules,  the  relationship 
between  the  Marine  guards  and  the 
State  Department  staff  of  the  Embas- 
sies are  also  contributing  factors  to 
the  breakdown  in  the  sectirity.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  paid  enough  atten- 
tion to  all  of  those  problems,  the 
smaller  Marine  contingendes  in 
remote  posts. 

Let  me  remember  that  adversaries 
can  infiltrate  these  remote  posts  prob- 
ably easier  than  they  can  the  posts  lo- 
cated in  the  Communist  bloc  nations 
since  it  is  usually  a  practice  of  having 
only  one  Marine  guard  on  duty  during 
the  night. 

My  subcommittee  wants  to  look  at 
all  of  these  issues.  I  welcome  and  en- 
courage Mr.  Bakbb  woridng  with  us  to 
come  up  with  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
resolve  those  problems.  I  think  the 
language  of  my  amendment  in  con- 
junction with  his  will  address  this 
issue.       

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  jrield? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  would  be  glad  to 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Bak«b]. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

JAr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  substitute  amendment  and  appre- 
ciate the  cooperation  extended  to  us  in 
trying  to  reach  an  agreement  on  this 
important  matter  and  feel  that  the 
term  of  12  months  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentlewoman  provides 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  rectifying 
the  problems  that  we  have  found  in- 
herent in  the  current  policy  of  toiu- 
duty  assignments.  I  appreciate  the 
spirit  exhibited  with  the  leadership  of 
the  gentlewoman  and  I  thank  her. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomoh]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman  for  yielding.  I  am  not  siu-e  who 
I  would  like  to  jrield  but  would  some- 
one explain  the  waiver?  There  is  a 
waiver  to  this  12-month  limitation 
period,  is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Would  the  gentie- 
w(Hnan  jrield  to  this  author  of  the 
original  amendment? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  will  yidd  to  the 
original  maker  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

The  waiver  provision  is  one  intended 
to  allow  some  measure  of  flexibility  so 
that  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would 
determine  there  were  some  extenuat- 
ing drciunstances.  that  the  12-month 
provision  could  not  be  met  or  that  the 
two,  10-day  R  and  R  periods  stipulated 


in  the  act  were  unreasonable  for  some 
particular  version,  that  the  Secretary 
may  fed  vpropriate,  that  he  could 
then  ignore  the  requirement.  But  he 
could  only  do  so  under  Uie  waiver  pro- 
vision with  acknowledgement  to  Ocm- 
gress  of  the  reasons  legltimiidng  his  in- 
ability to  meet  the  requirement. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  If  the  genUewoman 
would  continue  to  yield.  I  had  original- 
ly had  s(mie  concern  about  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

We  all  have  concern  with  what  has 
happened  at  the  Moscow  Embassy  In 
the  past.  But  I  was  a  little  concerned 
that  we  may  be  unduly  pointing  a 
finger  at  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and 
the  Job  that  the  Marine  Corps  have 
done  in  our  Embassies  over  many, 
many  decades  under  very,  very  diffi- 
cult circumstances.  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  either  the  gentlew<»n- 
an  from  Maryland  or  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  to  point  any  finger  at 
the  Marine  Corps  for  the  job  they  do. 

I  was  a  little  concerned  that  we 
might  be  interfering  with  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  and  his 
ability  to  keep  well-trained  Embassy 
Marine  personnel  at  these  Embassies 
longer  than  the  prescribed  12-month 
period.  There  are  times  when  that 
would  become  necessary,  having  ob- 
served the  Marines  at  these  Embassies 
over  the  years. 

So  I  would  not  have  any  objection  to 
the  amendment  but  I  would  Just  like 
to  hear  both  of  them  state  their  con- 
cern and  their  praise  for  the  Marine 
Corps  and  the  Job  they  have  done  and 
they  continue  to  do  in  many  of  these 
Kmhawsies 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question  that  this  is  one 
Member  who  is  extremely  supportive 
of  the  overall  concept  of  the  use  of 
Marine  security  guards  at  our  Emhas- 
sies.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices with  the  Defense  Policy  Commit- 
tee in  conjunction  is  going  to  look  into 
the  overall  view  of  usage  of  Marine 
guards  at  our  Embassies  because  I 
think  in  the  past  they  have  been  a 
very  integral  part  of  oiu-  Embsssy 
staff  and  have  been  extremely  benef  1- 
<AaX  to  the  security  of  our  Embassy 
personnd. 

Ux.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  explanation.  She  has 
been  a  very  strong  swporter  of  the 
military  and  the  Marine  Corps  In  gen- 
eral. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  f  ran  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Btkor]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Bakbb  and  by 
imanimous  consent  Mrs.  Btbom  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  jrield? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 
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lir  BAKXR.  I  appnelate  the  oour- 
100.1  Jiwt  vMited  to  go  on  rooord  In 
inpport  of  tbo  (Um  effort  that  the 
ICarine  Corp*  bM  m»M  throochout 
the  eountry  uid  under  many  preainc 
etavametaDBes  and  itmply  restate 
"■eniprr  fl"  as  the  Important  eonoept 
In  these  delfberatkns. 

Ms.  mows.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
amiHwcwusn  yInlilT 

Mr&  BTRON.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gonttowaman  from  Maine. 
Mb.  snows.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
iraaan  f or  yleldtng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
oooeur  with  the  chairman  that  noth- 
ing in  this  legtalatlon  Is  intended  to  re- 
strict the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
DafeiMe  in  the  administrative  role  of 
the  Marine  Security  Guard  Program.  I 
would  also  like  to  mentlmi  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman that  I  certainly  awrove  of 
her  substitute  to  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  because  I  think  the  13- 
mooths  rotation  Is  appropriate  for  the 
marine  security  guanls  until,  in  the 
meantime,  we  can  evaluate  the  entire 
program.  But  nothing  in  this  legisla- 
tion should  suggest  that  we  are  over- 
ruling the  Secretary  of  Defense's  role 
with  respect  to  the  Marine  Security 
Guard  Program  and  also  I  would  hope 
that  nothing  in  the  substitute  would 
be  construed  to  Interfere  with  the  leg- 
iilation  that  we  incorporated  in  this 
pai^age  and  that  was  approved  by  the 
House.  417  to  aero,  concerning  the  se- 
curity program  that  should  be  devel- 
oped by  the  Secretary. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Let  me  Just  say  to  the 
gentlewotnan  from  Maine  that  in  the 
>sfa^  amendment  which  this  body,  as 
she  said,  overwhelmingly  passed,  the 
only  problem  that  I  have  and  the  con- 
cern that  I  have  is  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  wiU  be  Involved 
In  the  development,  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte.  of  a  security  program 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  per- 
sonnel that  are  under  the  Jurisdlctlcm 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Ms.  SNOWS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tlewoman's comments.  And  if  she 
would  further  yield  I  agree  with  that. 
I  thtok  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
Secretary  of  State  should  work  in  con- 
sultation with  one  another  to  review 
this  aspect  of  what  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  Embassy  program. 

So  I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her 
contribution  toward  this  effort  and 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  for  his 
contribution  as  weU. 

Mrs.  BTRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
baf»  the  ^l"««*  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  the  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  only  to  indicate 
the  Involvement  I  have  had  in  the  dis- 
cussions with  the  leadership  of  the 
two  committees  involved  and  with  the 
offeror  of  the  principal  amendment. 


the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
BaKia].  There  have  been  some  con- 
cerns on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  that  the  language  of 
the  Mica  amendment  originally  passed 
by  the  House  earlier  today  might  weU 
bear  some  opportunity  for  improve- 
mmt  but  without  any  policy  or  philo- 
sophical concerns  that  entered  into  it. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  this  will 
be  an  item,  that  if  the  language  now  in 
the  ^^  amendment  is  adopted  by 
the  House,  can  be  improved  upon,  it 
can  be  explored  in  cmnmlttee  of  con- 
ference. 

Further,  as  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
BakbiI.  he  has  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  the  genUewoman 
fRMn  Maryland  [Mrs.  BraoH],  chair- 
man of  the  Military  Personnel  and 
Compensation  Subcommittee,  which 
makes  It  clear  that  it  is  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  who  has  the  control  over 
the  leave  and  the  assignment  of  mili- 
tary armed  personnel  who  are  guards 
at  American  embassies  throughout  the 
worid.  Certainly  appropriately  the 
«.h«i«  of  command  should  officially 
and  formally  be  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  s 
amendment  having  made  the  period  of 
assignment  as  long  as  12  months  and 
providing  for  some  flexibility  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  as  necessary,  I  think 
certainly  significantly  improved  the 
terms  of  the  original  Baker  amend- 
ment as  I  had  read  it. 

I  hope  the  House  would  now  be  in  a 
position  to  go  forward  to  adopt  the 
subsUtute  for  the  original  Baker 
amendment  as  offered. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomoh]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  concur  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  genUeman.  I  would  also 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana for  hla  deep  concern  on  this  issue, 
both  for  what  has  happened  and  also 
for  the  Marine  Corps.  He  hss  done  an 
outstanding  Job,  put  in  a  lot  of  time  on 
it  and  certainly  shows  his  legislative 
prowess.  We  all  appreciate  that  very 
much  for  the  good  Job  that  he  did. 

lidr.  BATEMAN.  Reclaiming  my  time 
only  briefly  enough  to  add  my  con- 
gratulations and  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  for  his  ef- 
forts in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRBiAN.  The  quesUon  U  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Btsoh] 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  BAKsa]. 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Bakib].  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  smended.  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee 
will  rise  informally. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gbat  of  Illinois)  assumed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  receive  a  i 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mrs. 
Emery,  one  of  his  secretaries. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Committee  will  resiune  its  sitting. 


FOREIGN   RELATIONS   AUTHORI- 

ZA-nON     ACT.     FISCAL     YEARS 

1988  AND  1989 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Shaw]  rise? 

D  1720 
AMsmmsirr  ormtD  bt  m.  nuw 
Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Shaw:  Pa«e 
27.  after  Une  IS.  Insert  the  foUowlns  section: 
SEC  ir.  cormtoLLBO  subbtamcbs  tsstinc  rao- 

CSAH  rOS  IMPLOTIBS  OT  THE  DC- 
PASTMBKr  or  STAn  HAVING  ACCC88 

TO  CLASSiriBD  hktobmation. 

(a)  Trthv  fwMwirr  OP  PaoaaAM.— with  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  SUte  shaU  ertablish  and 
Implement  a  controlled  sutaatanoes  teattns 
procram  for  employees  of  the  Department 
of  SUte  (Includlns  individuals  under  con- 
tract with  such  agency)  whose  duties  In- 
volve access  to  classified  InformaUon. 

(b)  Ripomiro.— The  results  of  any  test 
administered  pursuant  to  this  secUon  shall 
be  reported- 
CD  to  the  Individual  tested;  and 

(2)  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  a  deslsnee 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(c)  Raporr  to  Coiroaass.— The  Secretary 
of  State  shall  submit  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  concerning  the  oontroUed  substances 
tfirt-lng  program  under  this  section. 

(d)  Dwnnnos.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  the  term  "employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State"  means  any  employee  of  the 
Department  of  SUte.  Including  any  member 
of  the  Foreign  Service;  and 

(2)  the  term  "daaslfled  Information"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  by  seetlcm  1  of 
the  ClaMlfled  Information  Procedures  Act 
(»4  Stat.  3026:  18  UJS.C.  App.). 

Mr.  SHAW  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Ctudrman.  I  ask  unanlnu>us  ccmsent 


that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Racoas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pref- 
erence of  the  leadership  is  to  rise  at  6 
o'clock,  and  we  have  an  informal 
agreonent  among  the  majority  and 
the  minority  on  the  Coounlttee  to  rise 
and  to  stop  all  discussion  on  this 
amendment  no  later  than  6  o'dodL. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  believe  that  would  now 
be  5  minutes  after  6,  but  that  is  the 
nature  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  MICA.  6:05? 

Mr.  SHAW.  Yes.  Perhaps  the  gentle- 
man would  want  to  put  that  in  the 
form  of  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Does  the  gentleman 
want  to  see  how  we  go  along? 

Mr.  MICA.  At  this  point  we  do  not 
need  to  do  a  unanimous  cc»isent.  We 
have  an  agreement,  and  we  will  abide 
by  it. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I£r.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
simple,  yet  extremely  vital  amend- 
ment. It  requires  that  those  who  are 
involved  in  the  diplomatic  activities  of 
this  country  be  demonstrably  drug 
free. 

One  of  the  gravest  threats  to  the  se- 
curity of  this  Nation  is  the  possibility 
that  classified  information  and  covert 
activities  may  be  revealed  to  foreign 
powers  by  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  protection  of  such  secrets. 
Someone  who  abuses  illegal  drugs  not 
only  dononstrates  a  serious  lack  of 
character  and  good  sense;  he  also  ex- 
poses himself  to  the  threat  of  black- 


Individuals  who  purchase  illegal 
drugs  engage  in  a  criminal  conspiracy. 
Tbey  are,  by  definition,  felons.  If  ex- 
posed as  such,  they  face  professional 
ruin,  personal  disgrace,  and  possibly 
prisML  When  such  people  are  con- 
fronted by  a  foreign  agent  with  proof 
of  their  crimes,  what  is  their  likely  re- 
action? Having  proven  a  lack  of  moral 
fiber  by  using  drugs,  are  they  now 
going  to  redeem  themselves  by  refus- 
ing to  spy?  I  doubt  it. 

The  addict's  chronic  need  for  money 
to  fund  his  habit  causes  him  to  3^eld 
to  the  temptation  to  make  easy  money 
in  whatever  way  he  caiL  Illegal  drugs 
are  not  cheap.  A  cocaine  user  may 
spend  $100  a  day  on  drugs.  That  comes 
to  over  $36,000  a  year.  Where  does  a 
civil  servant  making  a  maximum  of 
$70,000  gross  per  year  ccHne  up  with 
$36,000  to  spend  on  drugs? 

As  we  learned  from  the  infamous 
spy  Ronald  Pelton.  who  had  a  $200-a- 
week  drug  habit,  the  users  come  up 
with  the  money  by  selling  the  most 


valtiable  commodity  they  can  lay  their 
hands  on,  our  Natfam's  security. 

Narcotics  also  played  a  contributory 
roll  in  the  Falcon  and  Snowman  case 
where  Christopher  John  Boyce,  a  self- 
admitted  abuser  of  marijuana  and  co- 
caine, conspired  with  his  pusher. 
Andrew  Dalton  Lee,  to  sell  crypto- 
graphic data  to  the  Russians. 

Another  example  of  drug  abuse  by  a 
Federal  employee  with  top  secret 
clearance  is  Edmond  Lee  Howard,  a 
former  employee  of  the  CIA.  who  is 
now  known  to  have  had  a  pattern  of 
drug  abuse.  Mr.  Howard  distinguished 
himself  by  becoming  the  first  CIA 
agent  to  defect  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Finally,  there  is  the  case  of  Randy 
Myles  Jeffries,  a  Washington.  DC,  cou- 
rier who  was  addicted  to  both  cocaine 
and  heroin.  Mr.  Jeffries  tried  to  sell 
classified  transcripts  of  closed  proceed- 
ings of  this  very  body. 

In  these  cases  the  culprits  were  re- 
vealed after  the  damage  was  done.  If 
any  one  of  these  people  had  been  re- 
quired to  take  a  drug  test,  their  trea- 
sonous activities  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. With  this  amendment,  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  preclude  fur- 
ther such  abuses. 

As  we  all  know,  the  confer^  on  the 
supplemental  appropriations'  bill  are 
working  out  a  compromise  on  the 
funding  for  the  President's  Executive 
order  on  drug  testing.  I  have  not  seen 
this  compromise  and  therefore  cannot 
say  that  I  approve  or  disapprove  of 
what  is  contained  in  the  provisions. 

But  what  we  must  reidlze  is  that  an 
Executive  order  is  not  a  law,  it  is  not 
an  act  of  Congress,  and  its  authority 
may  be  repealed  at  the  end  of  this  ad- 
ministration. 

This  is  the  body  which  must  act;  it  is 
Congress  which  must  craft  a  law  to 
deal  with  the  threat  of  drug  abuse  by 
those  in  sensitive  positions  within  our 
Oovemment. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  that  this 
amendment  is  free  standing  from  any 
section  that  is  contained  in  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  that  is  cur- 
rently in  conference. 

If  I  understand  correctly,  the  lan- 
guage that  is  being  considered  is  relat- 
ed to  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  12564.  However,  it 
also  sets  guidelines  which  must  be  fol- 
lowed before  any  money  is  i4>propri- 
ated  to  carry  out  the  Executive  order. 

I  am  concerned  that  these  guidelines 
are  being  attached  onto  an  appropria- 
tions bill,  since  it  appears  that  it  is  leg- 
islative language.  Furthermore,  there 
is  a  strong  possibility  that  the  supple- 
mental will  be  restricted  to  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year.  FlnaUy.  if  the  Presi- 
dent chooses  to  veto  the  bill,  we  are 
left  with  nothing. 

I  assure  my  colleagues  that  if  we  do 
not  identify  those  within  our  diplo- 
matic community  who  abtise  narcotics, 
sooner  or  later  our  enemies  will.  I  urge 
a  "yes"  vote  on  this  amendment. 


Mr.  DkLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent any  drug  abuse  that  might  exist 
in  the  Department  of  State.  It  re- 
quires that  employees  with  access  to 
highly  classified  information  be  sub- 
ject to  a  drug  testing  mogram.  This 
provision  would  am>ly  to  approximate- 
ly 7.000  to  9.000  out  of  25.000  employ- 

We  all  are  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
drug  addlctioiL  Selling  top  secret  In- 
formation to  spyz  in  order  to  support  a 
drug  habit  is  not  Just  a  far-out  un- 
known idea— it's  happened  in  the 
past— what  wlU  prevent  it  from  occur- 
ring again? 

People  who  are  drug  free  have  noth- 
ing to  fear.  It  is  that  simple.  People 
who  are  not  drug  free  do  not  belong  in 
a  Job  in  which  they  may  threaten  our 
national  security.  Other  intelligence 
agencies,  such  as  the  CIA  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  have  some 
tjrpe  of  drug  screening  and/or  drug 
testing  program  in  operation.  Why 
should  the  State  DQ)artment  be  ex- 
empted from  these  types  of  safe- 
guards? Let's  not  make  it  any  easier 
for  hostile  entities  to  gain  top  secret 
information. 

I  virge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "yes" 
on  the  Shaw  amendment. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  DxLAY.  I  srield  to  the  gentlonan 
from  Maryland. 

liCr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States 
has  made  a  statement  similar  to  the 
one  the  gentleman  made,  and  I  want 
to  ask  him  a  question.  The  gentleman 
indicated  that  if  someone  is  not  taking 
drugs,  they  have  nothing  to  fear  that 
was  the  gentleman's  statement,  if  I 
understand  it? 

lb.  DaLAY.  Exactly. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Am  I  correct,  there- 
fore, in  this:  I  represent  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  do  not  have  any  illegal  sub- 
stances in  my  home.  I  never  have  had. 
I  will  not  accept  them,  I  do  not  want 
them  there,  and  I  will  make  sure  that 
neither  my  children  nor  anybody  else 
will  bring  them  into  my  house. 

Having  said  that.  I  do  not  want  any 
policeman  or  anybody  else,  without 
probable  cause,  to  enter  my  hrane. 
The  fourth  amendment  guarantees 
that  to  me.  I  say  this,  not  because  I 
have  anything  to  hide,  because  I  do 
not.  but  because  our  Founding  Fathers 
thought  the  King  did  not  have  unlim- 
ited rights  and  could  not  come  into 
the  pe<vle's  homes. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  that  is  a  good  principle  of  consti- 
tutional law? 

Mr.  DcLAY.  Oh.  I  think  it  Is  a  good 
principle  of  constitutional  law.  but  we 
are  not  advocating  that  the  police 
come  into  the  gentleman's  hmne.  I 
might  say  that  I  do  not  have  any  oon- 
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KoDwl  lubatanoM  In  my  home  either 
•nd  would  not  allow  them  to  be'ln  my 
home.  Bat  If  I  wanted  •  Joh  hendllnc 
tap  Mcnt  Information  and  part  of  my 
Job  was  to  be  taated  to  make  sure  I  was 
drvc  trae  and  I  wanted  that  job.  tlMD  I 
would  be  wBlkw  to  mibmlt  myself,  be- 
eauM  I  do  not  take  drusi.  to  meh  a 
gtipulatlan  of  anployment.  I  would 
have  no  qualma  whaUoever. 

ICr.  HOTKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  un- 
itirrrt"'^  the  ■•nttaman'a  poettkm. 

LK  me  aA  the  gentleman  another 
qaftum.  If  I  may.  Of  the  t.000  or 
7.000  folks  Inrolved.  let  us  take  the 
Walkere  as  an  example.  They  were  not 
with  the  State  Department,  but  pre- 
lumably— and  the  evklenoe  seemi  to 
Ittttfa-*^  thto— they  took  eome  of  this 
material  home.  What  about  havlnc 
these  e.000  or  7.000  people  agree  to 
having  their  homes  searched  on  a 
random  mandatory  basis? 

Mr.  DBLAT.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
part  of  the  amendment,  and  we  are 
not  advocating  thai. 

Mr.  HOTKR.  No:  I  understand  that. 
The  gentleman  Is  absolute  right.  It  Is 
not  a  part  of  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  drew  an  analogy,  and 
I  am  trying  to  see  how  far  we  take 
that  analogy. 

Bw^tw»  of  the  security  problem  in- 
Ttrived.  does  the  gentleman  think  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  us  to  require 
either  as  a  condition  of  employment  or 
as  an  additional  regulation  on  those 
folks  who  have  a  security  clearance 
that  they  In  effect  agree  to  random 
searches  of  their  homes? 

Mr.  DsLAY.  As  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  that  is  not  the  amendment. 
That  Is  not  what  we  are  talking  about. 
We  are  tyifc*"g  about  situations  where 
we  have  people  handling  top  secret 
documents,  and  there  have  been  cer- 
tain cases  that  have  shown  that  they 
have  sold  those  documents  to  take 
care  of  a  drug  habit.  We  want  no 
drugs,  and  hopefuUy  we  wUl  have 
•ome  system  by  which  we  can  find 
those  who  are  on  drugs  and  who  are 
tiMMJHng  top  secret  and  national  secu- 
rity-sensitive documents. 

We  are  not  talking  about  making  it  a 
condition  of  employment  to  allow  us 
to  come  into  your  home  and  search 
your  home.  What  we  are  doing  is 
taking  a  simple  drug  test  that  many  of 
us  have  already  submitted  to  to  show 
our  Interest  to  having  a  drug-free  envi- 
ronment in  our  State  Department,  es- 
pecially In  these  sensitive  areas. 

Mr.  HOTiat.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
about  an  alcohol-free  environment?  Is 
the  gentleman  for  that? 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleoum  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DaLAT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 

*  geotlenan  from  norlda.  _ 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chalrnian.  we  bring 

up  those  thlBMS  all  the  tlaae.  Alcohol  is 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  DiLat] 
hasezplred. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Shaw,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  DiLat  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  wlU  yield,  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  Is  people  who  are  actiially 
violating  the  laws.  If  alcohol  was  Ille- 
gal, then  I  would  suggest  we  would 
want  to  consider  that,  but  It  is  not  ille- 
gal, and  the  lawmakers  across  this 
country  have  not  chosen  It  to  be  Ole- 
gaL  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  made 
legal  iitfi'lftr*"y  In  the  Constitution 
some  years  ago. 

Mr.  DiLAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  reclaim- 
ing my  Ume.  I  might  point  out  that  It 
probably  does  not  take  $36,000  a  year 
to  support  a  drinking  habit.  So  that  Is 
not  the  kind  of  thing  we  are  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  Shaw  amendment. 

I  realise  that  there  to  a  lot  of  emo- 
tion attached  to  this  whole  question 
about  drug  testing  and  the  use  of 
drugs.  I  observed  when  last  this  issue 
was  on  the  floor  that  all  of  us  were  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  illegal  drugs  on 
thto  floor,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  All 
of  us  want  to  see  a  drug-free  environ- 
ment In  the  workplace.  AU  of  us  want 
to  see  employees  who  are  unimpaired 
by  the  use  of  either  alcohol  or  drugs, 
and  all  of  us  want  to  make  son  that 
our  Nation  is  secvire. 

Now.  this  House  voted  by  almost  100 
votes  to  reject  language  which  would 
have  stricken  from  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  the  testing  prohibi- 
tion. That  testing  prohibition  was  for 
the  purposes  of  aUowlng  this  House 
and  the  Senate  to  work  out  procedures 
under  which  I  very  much  suggest  to 
the  Members  that  the  employees' 
fourth  amendment  constitutional 
rights  are  being  diminished  and  under- 
mined. That  to  why  I  brought  up  the 
search  of  the  home,  because  it  to  under 
th*t  same  amendment  that  we  are 
protected,  and  the  courts  of  thto  land, 
from  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  State 
courts,  have  held  that  an  intrusion  of 
a  person's  body  Lb  equally  a  search  and 
seizure. 

So  there  to  an  analogy.  I  understand 
it  to  not  in  thto  amendment,  but  to 
stand  up  on  thto  floor  and  say  there  to 
no  analogy  to  to  defy  what  the  courts 
have  said. 

Let  us  move  on.  however.  I  said  on 
the  floor  that  we  wanted  to  set  param- 
eters. I  say  to  the  Members  of  thto 
House  that  we  are  In  the  process  of 
doing  Just  that.  The  Senate  adopted 
parameters  which  would  allow  the  ex- 
ecutive department  across  the  board- 
not  Just  one  agency  but  across  the 


beard— to  conduct  mandatory,  random 
drug  tests.  I  put  that  language  on  the 
Tieasury-Postal  bill,  or  a  varlatUm  of 
It.  on  the  Treasury-Postal  btlL  We  are 
now  in  conference  on  the  supplemen- 
tal, and  the  Treasury-Postal  bill  comes 
to  the  committee  either  thto  week  or 
In  the  very  near  future.  There  may  be 
some  problems  with  some  other  Items 
inthatbllL 

Therefore,  thto  Congress  and  the 
President  are  very  close  to  an  agree- 
ment on  the  parameters  imder  which 
drug  testing  will  be  effected.  I  believe 
that  to  be  appropriate.  I  said  on  thto 
floor  that  we  are  not  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  are  in  America,  and  it  may 
be  inconvenient  scnnetlmes  to  have 
constitutional  rights  which  prevent 
the  State  from  doing  certain  things. 

a  1735 
But  all  of  us  have  always  felt  that 
notwithstanding  there  may  be  some 
Insufficiencies  or  Inconvenience  at- 
tached to  that,  that  It  was  a  price  we 
were  willing  to  pay. 

Now.  I  do  not  support  the  procedure, 
but  I  think  we  are  going  to  lose  the 
battle,  so  I  am  working  with  Senator 
DoMxmci  and  Senator  DcCoHcnn  of 
the  Treasury  and  Postal  Committee  in 
the  Senate  to  work  out  procedures 
under  which  thto  can  be  done. 

I  will  tell  the  gentleman  that  we 
have  already  agreed  on  almost  all  the 
procedures.  First  of  all.  they  provide 
not  only  coverage  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. I  will  tell  the  gentletaan  from 
Florida,  but  also  the  12  other  Cabinet 
departments. 

They  also  provide  for  five  or  six  or 
seven,  the  number  to  not  specific  yet, 
of  the  independent  agencies,  such  as 
OSA.  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  other  large  executive  agencies 
that  are  not  within  the  Cabinet,  to  be 
tested;  however,  they  also  say  some 
other  things. 

First  of  all,  you  have  got  to  make 
sure  that  the  testing  that  to  being 
done  to  appropriate  testing.  Why  to 
that  a  concern? 

Prom  today's  paper,  not  yesterday's, 
not  a  week  ago.  thto  to  a  current  prob- 
lem: "FAA  lab  may  be  barred  from 
drug  tests." 

Now.  I  quote  from  a  memo  from  the 
Armed  Services  Institute  of  Pathology, 
not  anything  that  I  have  done:  "At 
present  quality  control  to  performed  In 
a  very  unstructured  manner." 

In  effect  they  said.  Secretary  Dole,  a 
strong  proponent  of  testing  has  said 
that  thto  lab  ought  to  be  discontinued 
because  they  are  not  doing  the  tests 
properly. 

Now,  what  to  the  language  that  we 
are  going  to  adopt,  either  In  the  Treas- 
ury-Postal bill  or  in  the  supplemental 
•PI»oprlatk>n  bUl?  It  says  thatthe 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Bmnan  Serv- 
ices for  the  State  Department,  for  the 
Justice  Department,  for  OPM,  OSA, 


Treasury-Postal,  and  all  those  agen- 
cies, must  establish  and  certify  that 
the  lab  tests  are  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gmtle- 
man  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYZ31.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Now.  what  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation said  to  that  If  the  tests  are 
not  done  correctly  that  we  ought  not 
to  be  doing  them. 

I  do  not  think  there  to  a  Member 
here  who  believes  that  If  the  tests  are 
not  accurate  that  we  ought  to  be  sub- 
jecting employees  to  tests.  I  think  we 
all  agree  on  that.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  test,  but  I  think  we  are  going 
to  test,  and  therefore  the  tests  ought 
to  be  accurate. 

All  the  langiiage  to  going  to  require 
to  that  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  certify  that  those 
tests  are  accurate. 

Second,  it  says  that  the  President, 
the  executive  department,  will  de- 
scribe and  identify  those  employees 
who  are  sensitive  employees.  The  ad- 
mlntotration  has  already  said  that  se- 
curity and  safety  will  be  their  criteria. 

So  that  the  gentleman's  concern  will 
be  covered  by  the  Executive  order  and 
by  the  Elxecutive  implementation  of 
that  order. 

It  also  requires  some  other  things 
that  I  think  all  of  us  in  thto  House,  lib- 
eral, conservative.  Republican  or  Dem- 
ocrat, of  whatever  philosophical 
stripe,  because  we  are  Americans, 
which  makes  us  different,  would  want 
to  require.  And  what  does  it  require? 
Due  process,  something  our  Founding 
Fathers  200  years  ago  thought  was 
very  important,  and  what  did  they 
say?  They  wanted  them  to  have  notice 
of  what  they  are  going  to  be  tested 
for.  They  wanted  them  to  have  notice 
as  to  what  the  tests  reflect.  What  are 
the  results?  And  they  wanted  to  limit 
the  distribution  of  that  Information. 

The  language  that  to  going  to  be  on 
thto  floor.  I  tell  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  within  3  weeks  will  provide 
for  all  of  that;  so  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, thto  language  to  not  necessary 
and  In  fact  should  not  be  adopted  be- 
cause it  will  do  piecemeal  what  ought 
to  be  done.  If  it  to  going  to  be  done. 

I  oppose  it.  I  understand  that.  I  do 
not  think  I  am  going  to  win  on  that 
issue.  I  think  ultimately  I  will  win.  be- 
cause like  the  Court  of  Appeato  of  New 
York,  which  said  thto  to  an  unconstitu- 
tional procedure.  I  think  the  Supreme 
Court,  thto  Supreme  Coiut.  seven  of 
whom  have  been  appointed  by  Repub- 
lican Presidents  to  going  to  hold  that 
thto  to  unconstitutional;  but  that  to  not 
the  Issue  we  are  to  decide  and  that  to 
not  what  I  am  trying  to  prevail  upon.  I 
am  trying  to  prevail  upon  the  issue  of 


doing  It  fairly,  doing  It  across  the 
board  so  that  all  employees  are  equal- 
ly affected. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
that  to  what  will  han>en  imder  the 
language  that  is  going  to  come  to  thto 
floor  In  a  short  period  of  time. 

To  deal  with  thto  department  and 
tbm  another  department  and  another 
department  slng^.  discretely.  wiU  un- 
dermine the  uniformity  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  will 
undermine  the  fiscal  responsibility  of 
thto  body  to  the  extent  that  it  clearly 
will  be  more  expensive  to  do  it  on  a 
piecemeal  basis. 

I  would  hope  the  gentleman,  and  I 
know  he  feeto  strongly  about  thto 
issue,  but  I  would  hope  the  gentleman 
would  not  press  thto  amendment  at 
thto  time.  Thto  House  gave  us  some 
time  to  work  out  some  parameters. 
Consistent  with  the  views  of  thto 
House,  we  have  done  so. 

They  are  currently  In  both  the 
House  bill  that  to  going  to  full  mai^up 
and  In  the  Senate  bill  which  has 
passed  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion process,  so  that  we  are  not  delay- 
ing, we  are  proceeding  in  a  responsible 
and  effective  fashion,  and  I  would  ask 
thto  House  to  reject  thto  amendment 
at  thto  time,  so  that  we  can  provide  for 
a  very  full  testing  process  that  guaran- 
tees accuracy,  fiscal  responsibility,  and 
employee  due  process. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOCA.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da to  to  ask  whether  or  not  he  can 
define  for  me  the  term  "classified  in- 
formation." 

I  understand  that  it  to  with  regard  to 
section  1  of  the  Classified  Information 
Procedures  Act.  but  I  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  I  am  not  totally  famlllar 
with  that  act. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  like  to  have  In  layman's  terms 
what  classified  means.  Obviously,  that 
act  references  a  Presidential  order,  as 
I  understand  it,  and  it  to  confidential 
and  above;  but  for  layman's  purposes, 
classified— and  the  best  evidence  I 
could  give  for  daily  operation  in  em- 
bassies, to  probably  90  percent  or 
better  of  everjrthing  that  to  done  in  an 
embassy  to  routinely  stamped  classi- 
fied, so  thto  covers  probably  the  State 
Department. 

I  say  thto  with  some  support  and 
some  opposition.  Thto  covers  essential- 
ly everjrthlng  that  to  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  a  continuation  of  the 
answer. 

Mr.  MICA.  Essentially.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,   as    I    indicated,    thto   provision 


would  cover  virtually  all  of  Uie  infor- 
mation and  the  eaiptoyees  who  work 
at  the  State  Dq>artment.  It  to  hard  to 
Imagine  that  there  to  not  a  time  when 
one  perstm  or  another  does  not  get  a 
mtnttnaiiy  classified  doeoment,  docu- 
ments that  maybe  tomorrow  or  the 
next  day  are  public  record,  but  they 
get  them;  so  essentially  It  does  cover 
the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  may  continue  for 
Just  a  moment  on  thto  subject,  I  know 
we  all  want  to  secure  information  and 
make  sure  that  we  have  an  apprt^rl- 
ate  approach,  but  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  makes  some  le- 
gitimate points. 

As  the  chairman  of  a  committee  that 
oversees  the  State  Department,  you 
take  s(»ne  offensive,  if  you  will,  that 
thto  to  the  only  agency  of  Oovemm«it. 
although  virtually  every  agency  covers 
clssslfled  or  utilizes  classified  docu- 
ments. The  only  one  that  would  be 
singled  out  In  thto  way  to  the  State  De- 
partment. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  indi- 
cated that  there  to  legislation  that  will 
come  forward  that  would  have  a  uni- 
form State  Department  statute  based 
on  a  selective  procedure  that  would 
meet  constitutional  requirements  and 
the  like. 

While  I  continue  to  understand  the 
concerns  of  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  it  Just  seems  a  little 
bit  unfair  because  we  happen  to  have 
a  State  Department  bill  on  the  floor  to 
subject  only  those  employees  in  the 
State  Department  to  thto  type  of  test. 

Also,  I  do  have  concerns  as  one  who 
has  tried  to  study  the  issue  to  see 
what  we  can  do  to  tighten  up  our  secu- 
rity on  the  results  of  these  types  of 
tests  and  whether  or  not  they  really 
are  legitimate. 

First,  I  think  we  do  need  to  be 
tough,  but  we  need  to  be  tough  In  a 
very  careful  area,  in  a  specific  area. 

Second,  there  to  no  use  giving  the 
excuse  that  we  are  being  tough  with 
procedures  that  time  and  again  our 
own  Army,  our  own  military,  the  Air 
Force  and  our  best  chemtot  are  telling 
us  are  giving  us  false  positive  readings 

So  I  share  some  empathy  and  some 
concern  and  I  also  have  some  (vpod- 
tlon  to  the  general  approach.  I  would 
wtoh  that  we  could  work  thto  out  in  a 
better  way,  that  we  could  selectively 
get  to  those  people  who  really  do 
handle  top  secret  docimients  that  are 
Important  to  thto  Nation. 

Iifr.  WILLIAMS.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  author  of 
the  amendment  would  let  me  yield  to 
him  for  the  purpose  of  answering  a 
question.  I  simply  want  to  understand 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  because  I 
have  some  sympathy  for  it. 

Does  the  goitleman's  amendment 
Include  every  Department  of  State  em- 
ployee, including  those  who  are  under 
contract,  but  not  actually  direct  em- 
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plojMi.  Who  woold  have  aooMi  to  dai- 
lUlad  Inf  onnaUan7  Tbe  ehaliiBMi  has 
IdflDtlfled  that  M  more  than  90  per- 
oant  of  an  the  inf onnatlon  pgeaent  In 
the  irmtrM-**-  Is  that  the  tentleman's 
undentandlnc  of  hfti  aiawMfciient? 

Ifr.  SHAW.  NO.  I  would  take  ezoep- 
tlon  ae  to  tbe  percentage;  howefver.  the 
<ltrflnfM««««  that  the  fentlaman  referred 
to  in  the  act  Itaelf  doea.  and  I  under- 
■Und.  I  fet  thta  Inf ormAtkin  tram  the 
Utoder  Secretary  for  ICanacement. 
^mt  W9  are  talking  about  7.000  to 
0.000  emptoyeea  out  of  20.000:  ao  there 
•re  toushljr  one-third  or  lees  employ- 
eee  that  we  are  »«»»h^  about. 

Mr.  wniilAlfS.  ICr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  let  me  reclaim  my 
thne.  why  to  It  only  a  third?  I  under- 
■tood  It  wae  anybody  with  aocem  to 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  underrtand  that  Is 
only  a  third  of  the  employeee.  and 
■gain  my  Information  comes  from  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Management 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  gentleman  wOl 
yield  further  for  just  one  moment.  I 
would  Ifte  to  track  the  words  of  the 
■msDdment  for  Just  a  second.  It  says 
that  within  1  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thta  act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  fiitaWlif**  and  Implement  a 
controlled  aubatanoe  testing  program 
for  employees  of  the  Department.  In- 
cluding Individuals  under  contract 
with  such  agoMiea.  whose  duties  in- 
volve access  to  classified  InfonnaUon. 
which  the  gentleman  rightfully  went 
on  and  noted  was  defined  In  the  final 
paragraph  of  the  amendment. 

I  would  think  that  such  a  program 
would  have  different  levels  of  drug 
tfietlng.  according  to  the  information 
that  Uie  particular  employee  had 
access  to. 

What  we  are  talking  about  and  what 
I  really  want  to  get  to  are  those  people 
who  leally  have  access  to  this  informa- 
tion. We  check  their  backgrounds 
right  now.  Their  civil  Ubertles  are 
sooBewhat  compromised  when  they  au- 
thortee  security  cheeks.  We  know  they 
look  into  their  credit.  We  look  Into  all 
k<«A  of  things  where  the  normal 
person  docs  not  subject  himself  to 
this.  We  are  just  adding  one  more  set 
of  backgroimd  information  in  testing 
these  people  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 

gentleman  from  Montana  has  expired. 

Mr.  LUNORKN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 

move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of 
this  amendment.  At  the  outset.  I 
would  like  to  talk  to  several  myths 
that  have  been  presented  on  the  floor 
which  unf  ortimately  are  inaccurate. 

One  Is  that  this  would  be  isolating 
out  one  group  of  Pederal  employees  as 
the  only  empk^eee  who  would  be  sub- 
jected to  any  drug  testing.  That  is  just 
not  true.  Every  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  today  and  for  the  last  sevwal 
years  has  been  required  to  be  subject- 


ed to  random  testing  of  drugs,  every 
■Ini^  member,  whether  he  or  she  Is  a 
PFC  Just  in  the  military  or  the  eom- 
».^.iai«f  officer  at  any  base  anywhere 
fa  the  world.  So  in  fact  we  are  not 
itarttiw  with  State  Department  offi- 
cials. We  have  been  doing  it  with  mll- 
llom  of  employees  who  happen  to  be 
in  unlf  onn  around  the  world. 

Second,  the  myth  that  these  testing 
programs  are  Inaccurate,  that  is  Just 
not  true.  It  Is  true  that  they  are  not 
infallible,  but  if  infallibility  were  the 
test,  we  would  aO  go  home.  In  fact, 
they  are  extremely  aoeurate.  They 
have  been  utilised  by  the  Anned 
Forees  for  the  last  several  years. 

There  are  some  labs  that  have  be«i 
discontinued  because  they  in  fact 
showed  that  they  could  not  do  the  job, 
Juat  as  you  do  in  virtually  every  other 
situation  that  we  deal  with.  When  you 
find  some  person  or  some  organization 
that  does  not  do  the  job,  you  get  rid  of 
them. 

D  1750 

The  process  has  worked  with  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  tests  that  have 
been  done  by  our  men  and  women  who 
are  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  other  thing  that  I  would  just 
say  Is  that  this  does  go  to  the  question 
of  those  dealing  with  classified  infor- 
mation. Some  are  attacking  this  on 
the  floor  because  ao  many  people  have 
accev  to  classified  information.  That 
does  not  go  to  the  question  of  drug 
testing,  that  goes  to  the  question  of 
our  dasidfled  information  system. 
That  goes  to  the  question  of  the 
number  of  people  who  have  classified 
data.  That  is  an  entirely  different  sub- 
ject The  question  here  Is.  "If  you'd 
entrust  with  people  some  information 
which  is  considered  Important  enough 
by  their  employers  to  be  classified, 
that  may  go  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  ought  not  you  take 
those  precautions  necessary  to  protect 
the  security  of  the  United  States?" 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  time  in 
which  we  have  not  had  scandals  in- 
volving the  security  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  not  talking  about  a 
time  in  which  the  State  Department 
has  been  absolutely  free  of  this,  or  the 
CIA  has  been  free  of  it,  or  the  Armed 
Forces  have  been  free  of  it  We  are 
tmiktwg  about  a  time  In  which  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  slew  of  scandals 
which  have  caused  us  tremendous  dif- 
ficulty with  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  I  certainly  do  not 
think  that  their  elected  representa- 
tives, have  taken  that  security  prob- 
lem seriously  enough. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  juat  like  to 
add  that  I  think  that  there  Is  about  to 
be  an  agreement  to  change  the  word 
from  "classified"  to  "aeeret"  and  "top 
secret"  ao  that  we  can  get  to  those 
people  who  really  handle  the  docu- 
menta  that  we  have  concern  with. 

I  would  aay  thla:  Whether  that  la 
worked  out  or  not  there  is  some  con- 
atitutkmal  concern,  and  there  are  le- 
gitimate concerns  over  the  general  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  liir.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time.  I  would  say  that 
consUtuUcmal  oonoems  in  most  cases 
deal  with  the  question  of  unnecessary 
or  unccnstitutional  Invasions  of  priva- 
cy, in  most  cases  going  to  the  question 
of  criminal  activity.  Here  you  are 
going  to  the  question  of  a  condition  of 
employment  It  Is  a  very,  very  differ- 
ent thing. 

The  courts  have  allowed  certain 
tests  as  conditions  of  employment 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  if 
what  we  are  talking  about  is  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United 
States,  people  who  have  access  to  clas- 
sified information.  I  believe  that  you 
will  find  courts  finding  that  that  is  ap- 
propriate and  constitutional.  The 
question  here  Is  not  whether  it  is  con- 
stitutional, the  question  here  is 
whether  we  think  that  it  Is  appropri- 
ate under  the  circumstances.  I  would 
argue  that  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

The  other  thing  is.  in  my  own  State 
of  California  we  now  have  as  a  condi- 
tion of  playing  on  a  football  team 
being  subject  to  tests  for  drugs.  We 
are  imposing  that  on  our  young  people 
because  we  think  that  It  is  important 
enough.  What  alx>ut  our  mature 
adults  who  are  dealing  with  security 
Interesto  of  the  United  Stotes?  Do  we 
think  that  it  is  important  enough  to 
be  a  condition  of  playing  on  athletic 
teams  in  high  school,  competing  in  the 
Olympics,  playing  in  the  NCAA,  play- 
ing in  the  Rose  Bowl,  yet  we  do  not 
think  that  It  is  important  enough  to 
be  a  condition  of  employment  when 
you  are  dealing  with  security  Interests 
of  the  United  States?  I  find  that  kind 
of  double  standard  one  very,  very  diffi- 
cult to  accept,  and  I  think  that  the 
American  people  would  find  It  as  well. 
Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wiU  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tieman from  California. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentieman  for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  indicate  my 
support  for  the  amendment.  It  seema 
to  me  that  the  points  that  the  gentle- 
man juat  made  are  really  the  glat  of 
the  whole  matter  here.  These  are  not 
games  that  are  being  played.  A  lot  of 
damage  lias  been  done.  How  much  of 
that  could  be  prevented  if  we  had  thla 
kind  of  law  on  the  books  is  open  to 


amne  question,  but  I  think  that  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  better  than  the 
present  situation.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  vote  for  the  amendment 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
other  point  is  that  not  only  would 
people  be  necessarily  Involved  in 
giving  secrets  to  our  enemies  to  take 
care  of  their  drug  habit  this  would  be 
a  condition  which  would  subject  them 
to  easy  blackmail.  It  Just  aeema  to  me 
for  any  number  of  circumstances  that 
we  ought  to  support  the  amendment 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentieman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SbawI.  the  author 
of  the  amendment  respond  to  a  few 
Questions? 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  niinoia. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  glad  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentieman'a  questiona. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
read  the  amendment,  and  I  would  like 
to  clarify  in  my  own  mind  the  genUe- 
man's  intent.  I  do  not  see  any  specific 
reference  in  the  genUeman's  amend- 
ment that  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  test  all  of  the  employees 
who  have  acceaa  to  classified  informa- 
tion. Is  that  a  correct  conclusion? 

Mr.  SHAW.  It  requires  him  to  estal)- 
lish  and  implement  the  testing  pro- 
gram for  the  employees.  I  interpret 
that  as  a  direction  from  Congress  that 
he  do  so.  However,  if  the  Secretary  of 
State  decides  not  to,  there  may  be 
some  weasel  words  in  there  that  he 
could  wiggle  out  with,  but  I  view  it  as 
a  mandate  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tieman's  amendment  does  mandate 
the  establishment  of  a  program.  It 
doea  not  mandate  that  every  employee 
be  tested,  not  doea  it  mandate  that  it 
be  a  mandatory  test.  If  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  decide  to  establish  a 
voluntary  test  for  such  employees  or  a 
mandatory  test  for  a  randran  aample 
of  those  employees.  It  would  seem  to 
comply  with  the  language  of  the  gen- 
tieman's  amendment.  I  would  like  to 
get  the  legislative  intent  dear  at  this 
point 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  would  say  as  far  as  leg- 
islative intent  is  concerned  that  a 
random  testing  could  be  very  possible. 
I  think  that  it  is  very  important  to  re- 
alise what  we  are  after.  We  are  not 
after  any  employee  to  catch  him.  to 
punish  him.  to  fire  him.  or  anything 
else.  This  is  meant  simply  as  a  deter- 
rmt  against  the  use  of  drugs.  We  do 
not  want  people  who  have  access  to 
classified  information  using  drugs, 
period. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Haa  the  Secretary  of 
State  testified  before  the  Committee 


on  Foreign  Affairs  and  suggested  that 
he  would  oiKioae  random  testing  of 
employees  for  drugs? 

Mr.  SHAW.  The  gentieman  would 
have  to  address  that  question  to  some- 
one else. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  It  ia  my  \mderstand- 
ing,  and  I  can  atand  corrected  from 
aomeone  who  haa  better  information, 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  no  op- 
position to  teating  aa  to  drugs.  He  doea 
have  some  reslstanoe  to  polygraph 
testhig.  If  I  imderstand  this  correctly. 
I  am  not  sure  that  he  would  find  the 
gentieman'a  suggestion  objectionable, 
if  he  is  calling  for  random  testing  that 
does  not  involve  every  onployee  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

I  also  notice  that  there  are  no  penal- 
ty provisions  in  the  genUeman's 
amendment  In  other  words,  if  an  em- 
ployee is  found  to  have  a  drug  habit  of 
some  kind  or  an  addiction  of  some 
kind,  it  does  not  require  his  diamiswal 
or  his  being  discharged  from  employ- 
ment Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  fflLAW.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct  As  a  matter  of  fact  any- 
body who  has  put  together  these  drug 
programs  on  any  massive  basis  will  tell 
you.  and  I  am  sure  that  the  gentieman 
knows,  the  first  thing  that  you  should 
do  is  protect  confidentiality:  the 
second  thing  that  you  should  do  Is  try 
counseling  to  rehabilitate  the  particu- 
lar employee,  and  perhi^w  during  this 
period  in  a  classifled  situation  I  would 
hope  that  he  would  not  be  given  fur- 
ther access  to  particular  sensitive  in- 
formation. But  this  is  not  in  any  way 
meant  to  try  to  in  any  way  damage  the 
employee  or  hurt  him. 

BCr.  DURBIN.  I  would  say  that  there 
is  one  other  element  that  the  gentie- 
man has  just  mentioned  that  is  very 
important  to  me.  and  that  Is  that  in 
the  report  to  Congress  there  is  no  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  of  State 
protect  the  confidentiality  of  those 
tested.  The  gentieman  and  I  assume 
that,  but  I  wonder  in  something  as 
delicate  and  sensitive  as  this  whether 
there  should  be  some  provision  or 
clause  protecting  the  confidentiality 
of  those  tested. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  think  that  this  is  one 
area  in  which  the  gentieman  from 
Maryland  and  I  agree  entirely,  and  I 
think  that  if  these  results  were  to  be 
made  publle.  that  it  would  be  an  im- 
proper invasion  of  the  dvll  rights  of 
the  individual,  and  I  would  oppose 
that  type  of  conduct,  unless  it  were 
the  subject  of  a  criminal  investigation. 

Mr.  HOTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOTER.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  again 
make  the  point  that  while  the  gentle- 
man and  I  disagree  on  the  random- 
testing  iasue.  I  believe  that  it  Is  going 
to  go  forward.  The  answer  to  the  ques- 


tion of  the  gentleman  from  minals  Is, 
the  Executive  order  which  haa  been 
promulgated  provides  for  all  of  the 
issues  tint  he  asked  the  gentleman 
from  norida  about  The  language  that 
is  currently  in  the  Treasury-Postal  bill 
adopted  by  the  subcommittee,  going  to 
the  full  cmnmlttee.  provides  fOr  the 
executive  department  to  Identify  sensi- 
tive employees.  They  have  Indicated 
that  security  aiul  safety  are  two  of 
their  criteria,  so  that  these  employees 
would  fall  within  that-and  providea 
further  for  the  procedural  safeguards 
and  the  certification  of  the  accuracy 
of  testing.  So  it  provides  for  every- 
thiiag  that  the  gentieman  from  n<Hlda 
wants.  The  difference  Is  that  It  will 
provide  it  imiformly.  across  the  board, 
affecting  every  department  in  a  uni- 
form way. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  of  thla 
Houae  not  to  move  predpitoualy.  This 
language  \b  very  gmeral.  doea  not  pro- 
vide for  the  procedural  aafeguarda 
that  the  gentieman  from  minola  aaked 
about,  and  we  have  ccmiingin  a  wry 
few  daya  language  which  wHl  effect 
the  end  that  the  gentleman  aeeks. 
AMXimfKirT  oprssBD  ST  m.  sum  oe  vuMOBft 

TO  THB  AMSmmST  OmSBB  BT  ML  SHAW 

Mr.  SlcrrH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  tbe 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Flor- 
id»  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Shaw: 
At  the  end  of  subsection  (a),  after  "claMi- 
fied  lnformati(m"  insert  "which  is  riSMlflfrt 
St  the  level  of  secret  or  top  secret". 

Mr.  SMITH  of  norida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  that  this  amendment  la 
fairly  aelf-explanatory.  The  original 
offering  by  my  good  friend,  the  gentie- 
man from  Florida  CMr.  ShawI.  is.  in 
the  opinion  of  a  lot  of  us  on  this  side, 
and  I  think  some  on  the  other  side,  a 
llttie  too  broad. 

When  you  are  dealing  with  the  State 
Department  and  then  with  the  words 
"daasified  informatitm."  what  you 
have  is  a  situation  where  about  06  per- 
cent of  all  of  the  onployees  of  the  De- 
partment in  fact  could  qualify  under 
that  for  drug  testing,  and  we  feel  that 
that  Is  probably  inappropriate.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  gentieman  from 
Florida  really  wanted  the  reach  of  the 
drug  testing  to  extend  that  far.  It 
would  probably  include  a  lot  of  secre- 
taries who  have  access  to  Inf  ormati<m 
which  Is  of  no  real  merit  to  most 
people  or  to  those  small  few  that  want 
to  get  in  there  and  steal  that  informa- 
tion. 

By  reducing  the  impact  to  those  and 
the  qualification  for  tests  to  those  who 
are  dassified  aa  "aeeret"  or  "to  aeeret" 
what  you  do  ia  limit  it  to  the  very  few 
who  are  b*nHHng  the  soisiUve  kind  of 
information  that  almost  all  In  this 
body  have  agreed  la  the  Information 
which  we  have  to  aafeguard  and  are 
the  kind  of  people  In  fact  who  muat  be 
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dBtomliMd  to  be  dnic-frM  tn  order  to 
aefalev*  thai  Mnd  of  dMigmnnti  80  I 
would  hope  that  the  fantleauai  fNan 
florlda  would  aeoept  the  amendment. 

a  iMO 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  CThalrwan.  will  the 
gmtleaan  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  tnm  Flori- 
da. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chalmman.  I  have 
dleeiMMd  t>»i«  particular  amendment 
wtth  my  Mend,  the  tentleman  tnm 
Florida  [Mr.  SHm]. 

Whereas  I  generally  am  In  favor  of 
-«r«»witt%y  the  Indualon  within  the 
drug  ImHih.  my  medfle  Intent  with 
thli  amendment  Is  to  get  at  the  perem 
who  la  carrying  around  national  ae- 
ereia,  the  ezpoaure  of  which  could  be 
ii«».«jitiy  to  our  aecurlty.  Becauae  of 
that.  I  feel  that  the  gentleman  has  Im- 
proved upon  the  marfcwnanahlp  of  my 
amendment,  and  I  would  certainly  be 
^ad  to  support  It  and  certainly  agree 
to  It. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman.  The  reality  of  It  Is  we 
are  not  going  to  be  In  a  situation 
where  we  are  testing  people  and  find 
them  drug  free,  and  then  have  them 
go  out  and  sell  daaslfled  documents 
anyway,  I  mean  top  secret  documents. 
We  want  to  be  sure  are  getting  at  the 
people  who  are  there  for  the  purpose 
of  exchanging  somewhat  that  daaslfl- 
eatkm  for  an  obligation  to  be  tested. 
That  Is  what  we  have  talked  about  In 
the  past.  It  Is  the  quid  pro  quo.  If  you 
are  getting  something  unique,  a  na- 
tional security  clearance,  there  ought 
to  be  the  ability  to  poaslbly  test  you. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  norlda.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
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permlsslMe.  On  June  1  It  allowed  to  go 
forward  the  drug  testing  program  that 
the  CustMns  agencies  had  put  into 
effect  or  wanted  to  put  into  effect 
down  in  Louisiana.  I  believe  the  vote 
on  that  was  8  to  1. 
There  was  also  a  recent  Supreme 
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course,  am  not  going  to  oppoae  the 
•meodment.  The  amendment  is  more 
specific  and  more  delineated. 

But  let  me  say  to  my  friends  from 
the  State  of  Florida  who  has  offered 
the  amendment  that  my  objection  at 
this  pt^t  in  time  is  not  to  the  num- 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  eariier  questlcHis 
of  the  chairman  had  to  do  with  the 
numbers  of  people  that  would  have 
aof  to  all  classified  information. 
Can  the  gentleman  now  tell  me  how 
mu^  his  amendment  would  narrow 
the  numbers  of  people  that  would 
have  access  to  secret  and  top  secret  in- 
formation?^ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  This  would 
take  the  number  from  approximately 
9.000  people  in  the  State  Department 
down  to  somewhere  around  3.000 
people  in  the  State  Department  by 
f**""*—**^  the  lowest  level  of  dasslfi- 
eatkm.  which  Is  confidential 

Mr.  WILLIAMa  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  HOTKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yirid? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 


Mr.  HOTSR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I.  of 


bars  involved,  but  It  la  to  the  fact  that 
within  a  very  few  days  we  are  going  to 
have  on  this  floor  an  answer  to  the 
questkms  that  have  been  raised  re- 
garding the  accuracy  of  testing,  the 
protection  of  employee  rights  and  the 
scope  of  testing  Itself.  If  that  is  the 
ease,  we  ought  not  to  do  It  agency  by 
agency. 

Those  deflniUona  will  be  set  by  the 
Executive  department,  the  President, 
the  OMB.  OPM.  and  the  individual 
agencies,  the  Secretaries.  We  ought 
not  at  this  point  In  time  move  at  this 
Juncture  for  a  specific  agency  when  an 
overall  procedure  has  been  estab- 
lished. 

Furthermore,  to  do  so  will  be  more 
exi>enslve  and  less  efficient. 

Furthermore,  I  say  to  my  two 
friends  from  Florida  that,  in  fact, 
under  the  language  that  is  in  the 
Treasury-Postal  blU  right  now  testing 
wlU  be  required  before  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  requires  it.  It  will 
be  within  probably  130  days  rather 
than  S«0  days. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  If  I  can  re- 
claim my  time,  let  me  Just  say  I  am 
very  sensitive  to  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment and  to  the  understanding  that 
he  has  of  the  issue. 

Let  me  Just  say  I  would  hope  that  In 
the  negotiations  which  are  being  gone 
through  right  now  and  the  possibility 
of  a  flnal  conclusion  coming  to  the 
floor  that  there  should  be  superseding 
language  which  would  then  obviate 
anything  we  may  do  here  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity  across  the  face  of  gov- 
ernment, and  I  would  hope  that  would 
happen. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  due  to  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  I  will  not  use  my  entire  time. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlonan  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  announce  to  Members  who 
come  to  the  floor  that  we  have  agreed 
to  have  a  vote  no  later  than  6:05. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stand. I  have  been  waiting  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  speak. 

Mr.  MICA.  So  this  would  be  the  last 
speaker. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  riae  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment as  amended. 

Very  briefly  I  wflll  make  a  few  com- 
ments. To  the  extent  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  ruled  on  this  issue  re- 
cently it  has  ruled  that  drug  testing  is 


Court  ruling  that  allowed  a  random 
drug  testing  to  go  forward  for  horse- 
racing  Jockeys. 

Much  has  been  said  about  fourth 
amendment  rights  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  courts  have  ruled  that  drug 
testing  is  a  reasonable  search,  that  it 
Is  not  an  unreasonable  search,  and 
that  Is  what  the  fourth  amendment  is 
addressed  to.  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures. 

80.  for  these  reasons.  I  think  this  is 
a  good  amendment  and  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  riae  in  support  o(  the  amend- 
ment as  smerKled.  I  commerKl  my  friend  from 
Floridsfor  bringing  the  issue  of  dnjg  testing  to 
ttie  sttontion  of  our  ooisagusi  Whie  the  Issue 
before  us  today  is  the  tpecMc  testing  of  Stste 
Dsp^tment  employses  with  access  to  secret 
and  top  secret  documents.  I  hope  my  coi- 
Iseguea  wM  view  INs  ss  a  posMve  first  step  in 
implementing  the  Prssident's  Executive  order 
of  September  15,  1966  that  caNod  for  dnig 
testing  of  FedersI  employees  In  sensitive  posi- 
tiorts.  We  need  to  reconfirm  our  commitment  to 
establahing  s  drug-free  America  by  ensuring  a 
dnjg-free  Federal  work  piece.  The  FedersI 
««or1(  force  must  set  ttw  example  for  the  Nstion 
in  wagir>g  the  war  on  drugs. 

The  need  to  test  employees  of  the  Stste 
Depwtment  has  been  weN  srticulsted  by  my 
colleagues,  snd  I  agree  thst  the  nstional  aecu- 
rlty of  our  r4ation  ahould  not  be  compromised 
by  individusis  whose  actions  sre  influenced 
snd  whose  judgment  is  clouded  by  the  use  of 
illegal  dmgs.  However,  I  would  Nke  to  infonn 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  of  s  recent  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  thst  addressed  his  con- 
cerns thst  drug  testing  violated  the  fourth 
smendment  snd  represented  sn  unressonsble 
aesrch  snd  seizure.  On  June  1.  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  8  to  1  to  sNow  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service  to  continue  its  mandstory  drug  testing 
progrsm  of  employees  seeking  promotion  to 
key  positions.  The  highest  Court  siso  recently 
declined  to  review  two  tower  court  rulings  up- 
hoWing  rsndom  drug  testing  for  jockeys  snd 
bus  drivers  irrvolved  in  accidents.  I  am  conft- 
dsnt  these  actions  by  the  Suprenrte  Court  win 
effectively  altow  the  heads  of  the  reapecttve 
sgerKies  to  go  shead  with  their  drug  testing 
piogrsms. 

I  urge  my  coNeagues  to  support  this  smend- 
ment snd  remember  thst  ttiis  vote  is  only  the 
begirwiing  in  Implementing  drug  testing  to  the 
fuN  extent  of  the  Executive  order  delivered  by 
the  Presidsot  We  shouU  continue  to  do  what- 
ever K  talies  Isgitfallvely  to  ensure  that  the 
FedersI  Government  Is  drug  free.  It  Is  time  to 
stop  putting  up  road  btocks  stkI  spplying  stsM 
tactics  to  discoursgs  dnjg  testing  snd  show 
the  American  people  and  the  wortd  that  ws 
sre  ssrious  about  fighting  drugs  snd  sstabish- 
Ing  s  drug  free  Federal  work  force. 


Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  being  offered  by  my 
colleague  and  friend  from  Florida. 
This  amendment  is  necessary  to  make 
sure  that  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  who  have  access  to  clas- 
sified Information  are  not  under  the 
influence  of  any  controlled  substance. 

On  any  given  day.  information 
which  is  highly  sensitive  and  classi- 
fied, and  which  directly  affects  the  se- 
earity  of  our  coimtry.  is  handled  by  a 
variety  of  Federal  emplojrees.  We  must 
be  able  to  confidently  say  that  the  in- 
dividuals that  have  access  to  this  ma- 
terial have  the  clear,  cognitive  and  ra- 
tional ability  to  properly  make  deci- 
sions which  will  affect  our  national  se- 
curity. Time  and  time  again,  our  na- 
tional media  informs  us  that  national 
security  has  once  again  been  breached 
in  some  location.  Time  and  time  again, 
we  hear  another  secret  has  fallen  into 
the  wrong  hands.  I  rise  to  say  enough 
"time  and  time  agalns." 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  seen  the  need  to  test  for  con- 
trolled substance  abuse  In  the  Nation's 
airline  and  railroad  industries.  In  par- 
ticular, the  Nation's  railroads  have  ex- 
perienced the  disastrous  effects  of  sub- 
stance abuse  in  its  Industry.  We 
should  not  wait  for  a  disaster  to 
happen  in  our  national  security  pos- 
ture t>efore  we  act.  The  time  to  act  is 
now.  The  Shaw  amendment  does  not 
seek  to  deny  any  rights  to  an  individ- 
ual but  rather  it  seeks  to  protect  the 
rights  of  citizens  to  a  secure  country. 
It  seeks  to  prevent  a  catastrophe  from 
happening.  One  has  only  to  see  the  ef- 
fects of  an  addictive  controlled  sub- 
stance on  an  Individual's  life  and  the 
potential  for  adverse  consequences  in 
our  national  security  becomes  quite 
clear. 

Again,  we  cannot  afford  to  stand  by 
and  risk  lrreq>onslble  handling  of 
highly  sensitive  material  and  the  pos- 
sible misuse  of  our  Nation's  most 
giiarded  secrets.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Shaw  amendment  as 
amended  to  test  certain  State  Depart- 
ment employees  for  controlled  sub- 
stances. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Chainnan  a  vote  In 
favor  of  this  smendment  wouM  require  drug 
testirtg  of  State  Department  employees  with 
access  to  secret  or  top  secret  materials.  I  rise 
In  strong  opposition  to  this  mandstory  testing 
requirement 

The  first  objection  to  this  testing  is 
unreliability.  I  sm  toW  by  the  stsff  of  the  gert- 


tlemsn  from  Ftorids  thst  it  is  likely  thst  the 
Stste  Department  woukj  opt  for  urinalysis 
rsther  than  btood  testing  for  ressons  of  cost 
snd  convenience.  Urinalysis  is  notoriously  un- 
rellsble:  Who  knows  how  many  senkx  dipto- 
msts  wHI  be  wrongfully  indk:ted  by  these  man- 
datory tests?  A  poppy  seed  bagle  for  bresk- 
fsst  can  yMd  s  positive  result  on  some  tests. 
The  probabWty  of  error  is  simply  too  high. 

A  secorxt  factor  is  the  invaston  of  personsi 
rights  of  privacy.  K  the  fourth  amendment 
means  snything  in  this  bicentennial  year  of 
the  Constitution,  It  means  that  citizens — 
wtwther  or  not  they  are  Government  employ- 
ees—are entitied  to  be  secure  In  their  person ' 
from  unjustified  searcfws.  To  require  Ameri- 
cans to  submit  to  drug  testing  without  any  rea- 
sonable basis  or  suspicion  is  an  intruston  un- 
precedented in  our  history.  To  argue  that  this 
gross  invasion  of  privscy  Is  a  condition  of 
Government  emptoyment  is  to  put  ^nMc  serv- 
ants to  s  cruel  choice  between  abandoning 
their  constitutional  rights  or  at>andonlng  thelr 
careers.  In  wtiat  sense  Is  "Fill  the  bottie  or 
you're  fired,"  a  fair  and  vokjntary  choK»7 

Drug  abuse  is  a  problem  throughout  our  so- 
ciety, and  the  State  Department  is  not 
immune  from  the  plague  of  chemical  depertd- 
er>cy.  There  Is  s  real  risk  ttiat  an  emptoyee 
couM  be  blackmaied  or  compromised  ss  s 
result  of  s  dnjg  problem.  If  a  supervisor  has  s 
reasonable  basis  to  suspect  a  particular  Irxli- 
vMual  of  drug  atxne,  or  If  the  emptoyee's  per- 
formance Is  substantially  impaired,  ttien  Una 
supervisor  shouM  oertsinly  be  able  to  ask  the 
person  to  submit  to  s  reNabte  dnjg  test  If  ttie 
amendment  established  a  standard  of  proba- 
ble cause  as  s  prerequisito  for  a  drug  test  it 
woukj  have  my  support  But  tills  smerximent 
takes  tt>e  peraorvto-person  element  out  of  the 
kxip  arxl  sutistitutes  s  random  and  urveliat)le 
ctiemtoal  test  for  human  judgment 

A  final  reason  to  oppose  this  misgukled, 
heavy-handed,  and  arbitrary  polk:y  is  the 
simple  need  for  trust  A  sound  Government 
must  place  ito  trust  in  pMkc  servants  if  It  ex- 
pects ttiose  servants  to  be  trustworthy  In 
return.  Wtwn  wre  reach  tfie  point  wt)ere  senkx 
officials  of  the  world's  greatest  democracy 
cannot  t>e  trusted  to  rentain  drug-free,  ¥ve 
have  reacfwd  a  sorry  ers  in  Amerk»n  history. 

Let's  rentember  ttwt  we  are  talking  about 
people  to  whom  we  have  entrusted  s  security 
classification  of  secret  or  top  secret— roughly 
7,000  to  9.000  emptoyees.  Witat  reason  do 
we  have  to  believe  tftst  they  have  betiayed 
thst  bust?  By  forcing  these  peopte  to  submit 
to  dnjg  testing,  we  send  s  message  that  we 
do  not  trust  ttwm.  Mr.  Chairmsn.  if  we  want 
publK  servants  wtw  sre  worthy  of  our  bust 
we  must  place  our  trust  in  them,  st  least  until 
there  is  evUerKse  to  suggest  sbuse  of  tiiat 
bust 

The  House  wrHI  undoubtedly  approve  ttiis 
proviskxi  today  because  we  sre  frustrsted.  All 
of  us  want  to  do  something  about  the  dnjg 
problem  in  this  Government  and  In  ttiis  coun- 
by,  snd  we  sre  fnnbated  by  the  lack  of  effec- 
tive weapons  to  fight  the  war  on  dnjgs.  But 
that  frustrstion  should  not  lead  us  to  endorse 
8  po«cy  without  safeguards,  without  reliabiity. 
without  probable  cause  or  personal  judgment 
What  we  do  today  wM  sprsad  throughout  the 


Government  and  may  eTfact  pendhg 
on  the  legaMy  of  drug  tasftig  tor  F 
ployees.  I  for  ons  raise  my  voice  in  .. 
poeHton  to  s  poicy  that  so  cavtfsrty 
the  bssic  rigtits  of  privacy  of  fi 
cans  and  decent  publto  senwits. 


op- 

iraa 
Ameri- 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  lUx.  Smith]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [I^.  Shaw],  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  aimounced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 


Mr.  HOYER.  Mi.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were — ayes  307,  noes 
103,  not  voting  23.  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  lU] 

1 

AYES-S07 

Alexander 

Coleman  (MO) 

Oflman 

Andenon 

Coleman  <TX) 

Oinctleh 

AndrewB 

Combest 

OUckman 

AnUiony 

Conte 

OooHles 

Applegmte 

Cooper 

Ooodlinc 

Archer 

Couchlln 

Ooffdoo 

Armey 

Courier 

Oradlson 

AuCoin 

Cral« 

Otandy 

Rifltiawi 

Crane 

Orant 

Baker 

CrockeU 

Oray(nj 

Ballenser 

Daniel 

Orets 

Barnard 

Dannemeyer 

Otiailnl 

BarUett 

Darden 

Ounderson 

Barton 

Daub 

HaU(OH) 

Bateman 

Davis  (IL> 

HaU(TZ) 

Bates 

Davto(MI) 

HamlltOD 

Bennett 

delaOana 

■ammmmtmritn 

BenUey 

OeLay 

Hansen 

Beteuter 

Derrick 

Harris 

BevU 

DeWlne 

Haatcrt 

Biacgi 

DlcklnKm 

Hatcher 

BUbray 

Dicks 

Hayes  (U.) 

BUlraUi 

DioOuardl 

Hayes  (LA) 

BUey 

Donnelly 

Heney 

Boehlert 

Dortan(in» 

Hefner 

Boland 

Doman(CA> 

Henry 

Bonker 

Dowdy 

Herger 

Boaoo 

Dreier 

HUer 

Boucher 

Duncan 

HoUowajr 

Boulter 

Durbln 

Vt^^ir^ 

Brooka 

Dwyer 

HortoB 

Br«>oinrield 

Dyson 

HouchtOB 

Bruoe 

Early 

Howard 

Bryant 

Bckart 

Hubbard 

Buechner 

Edwards  (OK) 

Huckaby 

Bunnlns 

Euisisuii 

Hushes 

Burton 

RnrUsh 

Hunter 

Erdreich 

Hutto 

Byron 

bpy 

Hyde 

CaUahan 

FSKseU 

Inbofe 

CampbeU 

FkweU 

Irdand 

Carper 

Peichan 

jenktaw 

Carr 

PMdi 

Johnson  (CT) 

Chandler 

Fish 

Jolmsoa  (8D> 

Chapaian 

Wlppo 

Jones  (NO 

Chappell 

ft^emel 

Jones  (TIT) 

Cheney 

Frort 

Kanionid 

Claite 

Oallecly 

Kaiteh 

CUiwer 

Oallo 

ITaip 

CoaU 

Oaydos 

Kennelly 

Coble 

Kolbe 

•l-0»O-W-S(]>t.l<) 
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crm 


NOBB-lOl 


PukliM 


Rowland  (CT) 
LaniM  Roybal 

t  <IA)  Ru 

l(FL> 


(lA) 


I  (MI) 

l(CA> 
KOA) 
L0«IT(WA> 


8Urt 


l(CA> 


Mivkay 

MMrroulM 
McClwfcar  Studdi 

f«»ni.fti  swtn 

McMlltan  (MD)    Synar 
Tteike 
r(CA> 


(CD 


Vcolo 


anr(PA> 


Mad* 


WoU 

Wolpa 

Tataa 


Obay 


(MT) 


Ackerman 
Aimumto 


MOT  vonwo— M 

Boov  (TN )  Brown  (OO) 

BoolordCI)         Ooayan 
I  (CA>  DtiwaU 


(im 
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8AWTXR.  COYNE. 

JACOBS.  LELAND.  PAHm'A. 
SWIFT,  and  NOWAK  chanced  their 
toUb  from  "aye"  to  "na" 

So  the  •moKlinent  m  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  wae  an- 
nounced ae  above  recorded. 

Mr.  RANQEL  Mr.  ChafeiMn.  I  rtee  In  wp- 
port  of  H.a  1777.  tie  Rireign  RiUMorw  Au- 
•loftiaian  Act.  Itacet  yem  IMS  and  1960. 
TNi  M  aiHhoiteee  euf  iniiliiom  d 
t3.90a.aoa.000  lor  19ee  and  $4,506,100,000 
tor  1960  tor  ttw  Departmeni  o(  SMMa.  «ie  oa 
IntonnaMon  Agency.  »e  BcanI  tor  InMnwicn- 
ri  BraadoMtog.  «td  •»  Aiia  FoundaMoa 

Aa  dtmkmm  of  ttw  Select  CommMee  on 
Naoolce  Atouae  and  Comnl.  I  particuleriy 
WWII  to  cftarmy  n^port  tor  part  D  of  «6e  I  d 
ttw  M  leMlng  to  Mmalonal  naiooloa  con- 

feoi 

SecMon  161  would  raquiro  e  mMnwm  d 
two  Dnig  Entoreewent  AdnMatralcn  [DEA] 
Manli  to  be  aeetprurt  to  any  U.S.  nriaiton 
^voad  where  WW  Sooretory  of  Slato  has  de- 
tomrined  that  a  OEA  oflioe  ia  needed.  The 
Foraivi  AfMre  ConMnMae  report  on  KR. 
1777  notoa  9wt  tNa  prowWon  la  MMided  to 
^iply  to  exialing  DEA  poeto  dbroad  aa  wal  aa 
to  thoee  opened  allar  enadmer*  d  the  bM. 
The  oorwnMee  ia  concerned  thai  the  DEA 
ofltoe  in  Ceiro.  where  one  agent  is  now  re- 
•ponriUe  nd  only  tor  Egypt  but  aleo  almoet 
30  odMT  AMcM  oountrtea.  be  increeaed  to  at 
Icaat  two  agania 

I  a^m  wtideheartedly  wNh  INa  prawWoa 
For  leaaena  d  aalaty  and  afHciancy.  ttw  ae- 
■ignment  d  no  leee  than  two  DEA  aganta  to 
our  DEA  oMoea  abroad  makaa  good  eenee. 

Section  162  broedena  the  e>datlng  require- 
mant  tor  ((uarterty  Stole  Depertment  reporta  to 
Con^oaa  on  the  progreea  d  the  Camarane 
caae  to  include  intormalion  on  the  ceae  in- 
voMng  DEA  igenl  Victor  Cortoa.  >..  too.  In 
Febnjvy  1066.  DEA  agent  Enrique  Cemarene 
Siiazw  «id  Na  plot.  ANredo  Zavata  Avelar, 
were  Mdra^iped  and  murderwl  In  Mexioo.  The 
Foreign  RetaOona  Authorization  Act  tor  flacal 
y««*  1066  «id  1067  included  a  requirement 
tor  quertoriy  reports  to  Congreei  on  the 
piogwea  d  the  Camerena  IrweeHgetton.  St^ 
•aquanOy.  in  Auguat  1066.  Victor  Cortos  was 
(tolrined  «id  tortured  tor  aeweral  hours  by 
M«idc«i  dHd^  Section  162  wN  require  the 
quwiarty  reporta  on  the  Cemarena  date  toln- 
dude  mtormstion  aa  well  on  the  progreea 
nwde  in  in»eeBgaling  and  pniaecuting  thoee 
laaponefcto  tor  the  Cortei  Incident 

m  toetmwny  pieeentod  to  the  Setoct  Com- 
dMm  on  Nvcdica  on  March  25  d  INa  yeer. 
the  Slato  Oapwtmant  seW  thet  a  ma)or  sue- 
pad  m  the  Cemerene  Idbig  waa  vreatod  in 
MoMloo  recendy.  nuiiethetoei.  m  the  more 
th«i  2  yewa  eince  the  Camarena  and  Zavala 
murders,  there  have  been  no  proeecdione  or 
convtetlona.  The  lecfc  d  any  reel  progreea  In 
this  case  justMea  the  (xjdlnulng  rsquirement 
tor  regulv  reports  to  Congreea  on  the  Camar- 


w«l  torture  of  Vtotor  CortsK  warranto  the  Inoto- 
ston  In  tNe  Hi  d  the  added  reqiAement  tor 
pariodto  liduiinsion  on  the  progress  d  the 
Cortosease. 

Seeion  163  d  the  Ui  reqiAae  thd  U.& 
missions  m  mstor  Mdl  drag  producing  snd 
aaMddng  nsions  give  giiBlii  priority _to  the 
negodalon  snd  implsmsniallon  d  eftocOve 
menman  tedles  to  snsurs  twl  drug  tralRok- 
sra  ow  be  wOaditod  to  the  Udtod  Stotoa  tor 
proeecdicn. 

Aa  the  report  by  Ihs  Foreign  Afleira  Com- 
mHtoe  poMs  out  saMdNlon  d  a  oounsys 
oMtasns  to  siMid  IM  In  the  UNtod  Stotoe  on 
drag  ohergee  ia  a  dMouM  blalsral  laeue  to 
pursue.  Idealy.  a  counay  should  hsve  Ots 
mssns  to  inveelgBts,  srreet.  proeecde.  snd 
incMOsrato  Ito  own  neUcnsis  «^  sre  involved 
m  HcM  (toig  aafloMng.  A  me)or  god  d  U.S. 


should  be  to  hatp  malor  drag  pro(kiCing  end 

awsN  natfona  develop  iNe  cepadly. 

ExiradNlon.  however,  can  be  an  Important 
tod  The  genttomwi  from  New  Yori(  [Mr. 
QajMAN].  wfto  servee  ss  ths  ssled  commN- 
toe's  r«*ing  minority  member,  snd  I  reoerMy 
rsiumed  from  Colombis  idwrs  ws  repreeed- 
sd  ths  Spedier  at  the  meeting  d  the  Andesn 
PwiwnenL  We  tound  thd  the  Qovenwnent  d 
Colomds  is  virtuely  perelyzed  in  Ms  nerodics 
•ntorcemed  eftorts.  Ths  drug  aafflddng  orga- 
ntzaiona  have  dedered  wsr  on  Colombis  snd 
wa  sngsgsd  in  s  csmpaign  d  feer.  vtolenoe. 
«id  iiiimidation  to  proved  the  govemmed 
Hem  moving  igaind  them.  Aneets  d  msior 
frafAcfcars  sre  rarely  made.  Becauee  d  fear 
snd  mdmiddion.  the  cMtan  oourta  in  Colom- 
bia ve  unede  to  proeecuto  motor  drug  trd- 
flckers.  The  Cdomtiian  supreme  court  has  in- 
valdatod  the  authority  for  the  mMary  courts  to 
prosecute  drag  cases.  ExtradWon  to  the 
Udtod  Stales  wes  the  thred  ttaflicfcers  feered 
mod.  bd  the  Cdomblsn  supreme  court  re- 
cently sinjck  down  the  reedutton  imptamed- 
ing  the  extradNton  treaty  with  the  United 


Colombia  is  bd  one  example  d  a  country 
that  la  und)to  to  effectively  proeecuto  drug 
dsdsrs  on  Its  own.  SImlsr  problems  exist  in 
Boivis.  Peni.  and  other  nellona  as  weH.  Under 
theae  drcumatancea.  the  negdtotion  and  im- 
plsmerttation  d  eftodive  axtradWon  trsatiee 
should  be  a  high  priority  d  our  missions  m 
mi4or  drug  producing  and  trafOcMng  coumrtoa 
as  we  try  to  help  them  develop  their  own  In- 
vestigative wtd  proeeculiond  capaoily.  I  sup- 
port the  inclusion  d  sscHon  163  In  ths  bM. 

RnaHy.  section  164  raqulrss  the  Secretary 
d  State  to  report  to  Congrsss  wIMn  00  dsys 
on  tha  status  d  a  ooinprehanstve  Idormation 
sharing  systom  on  (trug  srrssto  d  foreign  ne- 
tionda  This  systom  is  Msndsd  to  snsurs  thd 
foreign  drug  trafllctors  are  denied  visas  to 
sntor  ths  Udtod  Stalea  The  system  wea  re- 
quired to  be  ad  up  under  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Adhorizaions  Ad  for  Used  yeers  1066 
wid  1067.  I  supportsd  Ihs  origind  sdsblsh- 
med  d  this  systom  snd  concur  in  ths  Foreign 
Affsirs  CommNtos's  Jetormlnatton  to  require  s 
ful  aocouding  from  the  executive  branch  as 
to  tha  Implsmentstion  d  this  system 

Mr.  Odnnen.  in  dodng.  I  must  tdie  this 
opportunity  to  exprees  my  deep  concern  for  s 


pfonem  man  ■  noi  oeng  aaorsaaea  oy  mis 
isgwason.  i  sm  snamaiusy  awars  or  me  on- 
criminatory  hiring  practtoes  d  Ifw  Depertmed 
d  Stata,  the  Agerxry  for  Intamational  Develop- 
ment, arxl  ttie  U.S.  Informetion  Agency.  De- 
spite the  fact  thd  in  1060  Congress  enacted 
iegisletion  fO(|uir1ng  itw  Foraign  3emlcie  ager>- 
des  to  aggressively  seek  an  IrKieasa  in  the 
numbers  d  decks,  Htapenics,  Asian-Ameri- 
cana.  and  women  hired  in  theae  agencies, 
tt)aie  ties  been  an  appaHng  JscHiia  in  minori- 
ty rspreeedstlon  In  qhm  prlndpd  foreign  sffsirs 
aganriss  Whie  I  wW  si^Jport  this  Isgistotton 
beceuse  d  my  (xxiimltnient  to  eradtaaMng  the 
intomationai  (irug  problem.  I  mud  admit  that  I 
am  nd  compietdy  supportive  d  tfie  meesure. 
I  am  (ismaiyed  by  ttw  committee's  leek  d 
actkxf  on  tfiis  pertic»jlar  Issue  and  (tomand 
that  Immediate  congressional  attention  be 
given  to  securing  enforoemed  d  tfw  Foreign 
Service  Add  1960. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rlae. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Wnss],  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
SwiTT.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (HJl.  1777)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1088  and  1989 
for  the  E>epartment  of  State,  the  VB. 
Information  Agency,  and  for  other 
purpoees.  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


GEa^rERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MICA.  lix.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H  Jl.  1777.  the  bill  Just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  CONCERNINO  NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  IRAN— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITES) 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  100-84) 

The  SPEIAKE31  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wnss)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States:  which  was  read  and. 
without  objection,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

(For  message,  see  pnxseedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  June  16. 
1987.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  CORPORA- 
TION FOR  PUBLIC  BROADCAST- 
ING FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1066— 
MBSaAOE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNnXD  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Synergy  and  Commerce. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Tuesday.  June  16. 
1987.) 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HJl.  2342.  COAST  GUARD  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  OF  1987 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  100-156)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  195)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2342)  to 
authorize  i4>propriations  for  the  Coast 
Guard  for  fiscal  year  1988.  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  281,  BUILDING  AND  CON- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY  LABOR 
LAW  AMENDMENTS  OF  1987 


Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  100-157)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  196)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  biU  (H.R.  281)  to 
amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  in(n-ease  the  stablUty  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  in  the  building  and 
construction  Industry,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


FILING  OF  AMENDMENTS  TO 
LABOR  BILL 


(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
rules,  the  rule  on  H.R.  281,  the  labor 
bill,  allows  Members  up  until  the  close 
of  business  in  the  House  this  evening 
to  file  any  amendments  that  the  Mem- 
bers have  to  that  biU. 

I  hope  all  Members  who  have 
amendments  will  be  able  to  get  them 
in  by  the  close  of  the  House  business, 
if  not  already  done  so. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this 
the  first  notice  that  Members  have 


had  if  the  Member  wants  amendments 
to  the  bill,  that  that  Member  would 
have  to  have  them  in  by  tonight? 

The  House  is  Just  about  to  go  oat 
here,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
reasonably  inadequate  notice. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  House  Ccmunittee 
on  Rules  tries  to  exerdae  its  best  Judg- 
ment in  respect  to  each  bill  where  the 
request  is  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  or  the  chataman  of  the 
subcommittee,  asking  that  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  be  required  to  be 
filed  by  such  a  time. 

We  try  to  take  into  account  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances,  and  give  an 
opportunity  to  the  speaking  chairman, 
or  the  chairman  of  the  subocnnmittee. 
to  give  the  reasons  why  they  think  it 
is  desirable  to  make  that  requirement 
of  the  rule. 

We  are  very  reluctant  to  do  that,  be- 
cause we  know  it  is  an  Interference 
with  the  prerogative— it  was  an- 
nounced last  Wednesday  <m  the  fl(x>r 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  that  would  be  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

The  gentleman  also  stated.  I  think, 
that  the  gentleman  would  like  the  re- 
quirement for  the  amendments  to  be 
filed  by  the  close  of  business  yester- 
day. We  did  not  agree  to  that  request, 
but  at  today's  hearing,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  allowed  the  request  to  be  up 
to  the  close  of  business  this  evening. 

lii.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  I  understand  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  is  very  reluc- 
tant to  do  these  kinds  of  things;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  now  setting  a 
new  standanL 

We  have  now  had  a  situation  where 
the  Committee  on  Rules  did  not  an- 
nounce that  Members  should  have 
these  things  in.  We  now  have  some 
committee  chairmen  coming  to  the 
fl(x>r  aimouncing  the  fact  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  limitation  on  amend- 
ments, the  Committee  on  Rules 
buying  off  on  that,  and  then  coming 
to  the  floor  when  the  House  is  Just  - 
about  to  adjourn  and  explain  to  Mem- 
bers that  for  an  amendment  to  be  caa- 
sidered  tomorrow,  they  will  have  to 
have  all  their  amendments  in  the 
Rkoro  tonight. 

That  could  literally  mean  if  we  do 
not  have  very  many  people  here  take 
their  special  order  time,  that  within  a 
matter  of  10  or  15  minutes,  if  the 
amendments  are  not  in  the  Rbcors, 
the  Members  will  lose  their  rights  to 
offer  an  amendment  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gmUonan  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pkppxr]  has  expired 


TOO  BCANY  CLOSED  RULES 

(BCr.  WALKE31  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


____^_AAa.«iv^T  *  «      «*««^*^X>fl^         IX^^tTCB 
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Itt72 

£i  PBPnSTifir.'ipMktf.  wfll  the 
■antlaBiui  yMdr 
Mr.  WAIXBL  I  yMd  to  the  fantle- 

"ifir.  PKPFBR.  lir.  apMkw.  I  thank 
tiM  tuiiflwiin  for  ylulJIm. 

TlM  ctaatnnaa  of  the  Oommttiee  on 
^,f.w»w».  and  Labor  made  the  an- 
nounoaoient  on  the  floor  laat  Wednea- 
day  that  the  ehataman  vaa  folng  to 
make  that  raoueat. 

In  the  aeeoiid  place,  the  Committee 
CO  Ruka  had  thia  matter  up  thia 
mgr»»«"C  and  a  number  of  Members 
were  then,  and  we  announoed  then 
what  the  rale  vaa  lolnt  to  be.  not  as 
of  the  doee  o<  boalneai  »«Bt«d«r.  but 
for  the  reaaoni  that  aeemed  Juatlflable 
to  m  at  the  eloee  of  burtneaa  todv. 

I  ny  to  the  tvntlenian  from  Penn- 
■ylranla.  we  are  foinc  to  be  rather 
mitftag  about  audi  requlrementa.  We 
do  not  like  to  Interfere  with  the  regu- 
lar order  of  the  Houae  In  the  off  erlnc 
of  t III! null imnte  iinlnai  an  occaaion 
doeaaeemtoJuMfylt. 

There  have  already  been  over  20 
amendmenta.  as  I  reeall.  whldi  were 
heard  this  momlnc.  One  Member  had 
offered  16  already  this  morning  at  the 
CMnmlttee  on  Rulea.  and  another 
Member  Mid  that  S  had  been  offered: 
and  another  Member  said  that 
Member  had  offered  1.  So  to  my 
knowledge,  at  least  ao  amendmenU 
have  already  been  offered. 

a  1846 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  explanation,  but 

Mr.  PEPPER  We  do  this  with  reluc- 
tance and  only  when  in  a  particular 
ease  it  seems  justified. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  it  is  getting  harder 
Mvi  harder  for  us  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  buy  the  idea  that  the  Rules 
Committee  does  this  with  reluctance. 
Seventy-five  percent  or  more  of  the 
rulea  that  are  brought  to  the  floor  this 
year  have  been  closed  niles.  so  it  Is  not 
being  done  with  reluctance.  It  Is  being 
done  as  a  matter  of  course.  Now  all  of 
nid^ym  we  are  going  to  have  a  new 
standard  that  suggests  that  undo* 
those  doaed  rulea  the  Members  may 
have  a  total  of  about  5  or  10  minutes 
to  get  their  amendments  into  the 
RaooBS.  That  is  Just  not  an  appropri- 
ate way  to  proceed. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Rulea  Com- 
mittee would  get  far  more  reluctant 
about  thia  kind  of  procedure. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  We  have  been  very 
sparing.  We  would  be  very  sparing  in 
the  ezerdae  of  that  authority. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 
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minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend  his 
end     include     extraneous 


D  1225 
LITTLE  HCX)VER  COMMISSION 
(Mr.  WOLP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 


Mr.  WOI^.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing legislation  today  which  would 
MtablW*'  a  bipartisan  commission  to 
investigate,  study,  and  recommend 
ehangea  in  the  UJB.  dvU  service 
system.  The  panel  would  be  organlaed 
In  a  similar  fashion  as  the  Truman-ap- 
pointed Hoover  Commissions  of  1M7 
and  1963  whieh  Included  appolnteea  by 
the  House  azMl  Senate  leadership  and 
the  Pieatdent  who  studied  the  organl- 
ntkm  and  functions  of  the  executive 
branch  of  government. 

I  am  prt^osing  that  a  "LitUe  Hoover 
CommlsBlon"  be  eatabllahed  to  provide 
a  broad,  objective  perspecUve  on  Issues 
which  affect  the  dvU  service  including 
pending  Initiatives  and  personnel  prac- 
tioea.  Among  the  Issues  to  be  ad- 
jrweii  wotild  be  civil  service  retire- 
ment and  iU  funding.  Pederal  employ- 
ee personnel  policies,  appropriate 
levels  of  pay  and  benefits,  and  other 
vital  Issues  which  go  to  the  heart  of 
FMeral  employment  and  the  dvil  serv- 
ice's ability  to  render  quality  services 
to  the  American  people. 

I^>r  this  Commission.  I  believe  It 
would  be  appropriate  to  enlist  the 
service  of  respected  Americans  such  as 
former  President.  Gerald  Pord  and 
David  Henderson,  former  chairman  of 
the  House  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Committee.  In  order  to  make  the 
long-term,  realistic  proposals  for  the 
dvil  service  and  the  future  of  our 
country,  this  Commission  miut  be 
composed  of  men  and  women  who  are 
leaders  in  their  fields  with  outstanding 
records  of  achievement  in  both  the 
private  and  public  sectors.  I  believe 
that  President  Ford  is  a  particularly 
exemplary  candidate  because  no  chief 
executive  has  been  asked  to  serve  in 
an  official  policymaking  poaition  since 
the  President  Truman  initiative  to  ap- 
point former  President  Hoover. 

This  commission  would  be  strictly  bi- 
partisan In  makeup  and  comprised  of 
individuals  who  can  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  timely  manner.  Only  by 
working  in  a  bipartisan  manner  can  we 
hope  to  make  the  decisions  which  can 
provide  equiUble  and  effective  policies 
for  the  civil  service.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  In  cosponsoring  this 
legislation. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  of  this 
legislation  and  the  bill  itself  f  oUows: 
"LiTTLS  Boovn  ComnMioH"— Sscnow-Br- 
Sscnoii  Amaltsis 
Section  1.  ThU  act  mfty  be  dted  m  the 
"UtUe  Hoover  Comminion." 

SecUon  2.  This  act  eat«bUsbe«  m  oommla- 
■ion. 

SecUon  3.  In  order  tro  ensure  tiiat  quality 
government  ■ervtce*  are  rendered  to  the 
American  people  and  that  the  Indlvlduali 
oommlMioned  with  the  task  of  provkUnt 
those  lervicea  are  treated  properly  and  «Mn- 
pensated  approprUtely.  thia  .commlMlon  la 
■et  up  to  review  current  peraonnel  pay  and 


praetloM  and  to  oonsfaVrr  current  mlvate 
and  public  sector  pncUeaa.  cost  ooneems. 
and  sspecUtlow  (edsrml  emplojrees  liave 
trosB  the  lovemment. 

It  to  also  tiM  purpoM  of  this  coaunlsBtao 
to  study  tht  hlBtory  and  devdopment  of  the 
f  odenU  ehrU  ssrvtee  system  ainoe  tU  tnesp- 
tkm  in  1M9  and  to  make  rwrommendsticns 
on  methods  for  ensuring  Its  continued  lil^ 
level  of  performance  or  providtaic  for  lU  fur- 
ther Improvement,  as  the  Cnmmlsrtoo  deter- 
mines appropriate.  The  Oammkslan  ahaU 
oooalder 

(1)  the  dvil  servioe  retirement  and  dtsabQ- 
Ity  system. 

(3)  pay  and  benettU  for  employees  under 
the  dvil  servioe  system. 

(5)  federal  peraonnel  pt«ctleea. 

(4)  tt>e  labor-manacement  relations 
■yatem  for  federal  employeea.  and 

(6)  such  other  matters  as  the  Ooeunlasian 
consldera  appropriate. 

Section  4.  To  ensure  the  Inteailty  of  the 
Commlaakm  and  to  establish  a  bipartisan 
panel,  the  Coounisiion  win  be  ooeaposed  of 
1»  members  appointed  by  tlie  President,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Repreeentattves. 
and  the  Prealdent  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
Senate  (each  having  6  appointments).  Each 
of  the  above  named  appointera  will  appoint 
a  Democrats.  3  Republicans,  and  1  nonaffi- 
liated IndtvlduaL  Each  group  of  five  ahould 
have  two.  but  not  more  tlian  tluee.  Indlvid- 
uala  from  the  private  aector. 

Term*  of  aervloe  atiaU  be  for  the  life  of 
the  Commission. 

Section  5.  The  Commlaalon  shall  appoint 
and  fix  the  pay  of  such  staff  as  It  considers 
appropriate. 

Section  6.  The  Commlaalon  wUl  have  the 
ability  to  request  and  acquire  Information 
as  needed  In  achieving  the  goals  aet  forth  In 
thiiact. 

Section  7.  The  Commlaslon  shall  report  to 
the  Houae.  Senate,  and  President  within  10 
days  of  the  convening  of  the  3nd  session  of 
the  101st  Congress.  All  recommendations 
made  by  the  Commission  stuOl  be  ao«»npa- 
nled  by  provlalons  spedfylitg  the  method 
and  period  of  time  over  which  such  recom- 
mendations may  be  phased  In  without  caus- 
ing undue  Interruption  to  government  oper- 
ations and  specifying  population  of  individ- 
uals to  be  affected  by  these  reconunenda- 
tlons.  The  President  ituOl  submit  leglsUtlve 
proposals  In  conjunction  with  the  Commis- 
sion's findings. 

SecUon  8.  The  Commission  will  expire  »0 

days  after  submitting  Its  report  to  Congress. 

Section  ».  This  act  appropriates  whatever 

funds  may  be  necessary  to  Implement  Its 

provisions. 

HJl.  3699 
A  bill  to  establish  the  Special  Commlaslon 

on  ClvU  Service  Policy.  Compensation,  and 

BeneflU 

Be  it  enacted  in  the  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
Reprttentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  Is  Oon^res*  ossemMed. 

glCnON  I.  KSTABUSinUKn'. 

There  is  estsbllahed  a  commlaslon  to  be 
known  as  the  Special  Commission  on  ClvU 
Service  Policy.  CompensaUon,  and  Beiteflta 
(hereinafter  In  tlils  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"). 
8BC  X.  poucY:  puxrosa. 

(a)  PoucT.— It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  Congress  that  approprUte 
terms  of  Pederal  employment  should  be  pro- 
vided to  ensure  that  quality  Government 
services  continue  to  be  rendered  to  the 
American  people,  that  such  terms  should  re- 


fleet  the  proper  treatment  and  coeapensa- 
tlon  of  smployees  diarged  with  tlM  task  of 
provkUng  such  servlees,  sod  that  such  terms 
slMMild  Incorporate  persomiel  practices 
(taking  Into  consideration  those  iiieciessfiilly 
spoiled  In  the  private  sector  or  other  gov- 
enmiental  losttUitlons.  and  those  effectively 
used  In  the  Federal  Qovemment)  tliat  allow 
desired  levels  of  cost-efficiency  to  be 
achieved  wlttiout  sacrificing  the  Oovem- 
meot's  commitment  to  preserving  the  inter- 
ests snd  ezpectatioas  of  Its  employees. 

(b)  Pusroaa— In  carrying  out  the  policy 
set  forth  In  subssetkm  (s).  it  Is  the  purpose 
of  the  CoramisElon  to  study  the  history  snd 
developnaent  of  the  Federal  dvfl  servioe 
system  stnoe  Its  Inoeptlon.  snd  to  make  rec- 
onunendatloos  on  methods  for  ensuring  Its 
continued  high  level  of  performance  or  pro- 
viding for  its  further  Improvement,  as  the 
Commission  determines  appropriate.  The 
Commission  slian  consider— 

(1)  the  dvU  service  retirement  and  disabU- 
Ity  system.  Indudlng  methods  snd  sourees 
of  funding,  offsets  (If  appropriate)  In  the 
case  of  indivldusls  enUUed  to  annuities 
under  one  or  more  Oovemment  retirement 
systems,  benefit  levels,  ellglbillty  requlre- 
menta. and  disability  and  survivor  benefits: 

(3)  pay  snd  benefits  for  employees  under 
the  dvU  servioe  system.  Including  wlttaln- 
grade  and  quality  step-Increases,  compara- 
bility pay  Increases,  leave  t>oUdes,  health 
benefits,  and  life  Insurance: 

(3)  Federal  peraonnel  practices.  Indudlng 
those  relating  to  hiring  and  retention,  train- 
ing, promotions,  and  performance  appraisal 
systems: 

(4)  the  lat>or-management  relations 
system  for  Federal  employees.  Indudlng 
grievance,  arbitration,  and  appeal  proce- 
dures: and 

(5)  such  other  matters  as  the  Commission 
considers  appropriate. 

SBC  S.  MKMBBBSHIP. 

(a)  la  OsHsaAi.— The  Commission  studl  tw 
composed  of  fifteen  members  ss  follows: 

(1)  five  IndlvldiuOs  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent: 

(3)  five  Individuals  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  in 
consultaUon  with  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate:  and 

(3)  five  individuals  appointed  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate  in  consultaUon 
with  the  minority  leader  of  the  Houae  of 
RepresentsUvea. 

(b)  RBQunuofKirrs  for  Cnrr/aif  Mni- 
Bxss.— Of  the  individuals  appointed  under 
paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  of  subsecUon 
(a)— 

(1)  at  least  two.  but  not  more  thanlhree, 
of  the  Individuals  appointed  under  each 
such  paragraph  shaU  be  appointed  from 
persons  who  are  not  officers  or  employees 
of  any  govenunent.  and  who  are  spedflcaUy 
qualified  to  serve  on  the  Commlaslon  by 
virtue  of  their  educaUon.  training,  or  expe- 
rience: and 

(3)  four  of  the  Individuals  appointed 
under  each  such  paragraph  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed from  persons  from  either  of  the  two 
major  poUtlcal  parUea  (two  from  each 
party),  and  one  individual  shsU  be  appoint- 
ed from  persons  unaffiliated  with  any  poUU- 
cal  party. 

(c)  VACAjfcxsa.— A  vacancy  In  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  fUled  In  the  manner  in  which 
the  original  appointment  was  msde. 

(d)  OovsaincBiT  EiirLOTifsaT.— <1)  If  any 
member  of  the  Commission  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Commission  as  an  officer  or 
employee  of  any  government  leaves  office  or 
Is  separated  from  service  ss  such  sn  employ- 


ee, or  if  sny  member  of  tlie  Commission 
wtu>  wss  sppolnted  from  persons  wlio  are 
not  of  floera  or  employees  of  any  govem- 
mmt  becomes  sn  offloer  or  emtrioyee  of  a 
government,  that  Individual  may  continue 
as  a  osemlier  of  tlie  Ccounlsslon  for  not 
longer  tlum  ttie  tliirty-day  period  beginning 
on  tlie  date  tlist  audi  individual  leaves  that 
office  or  Is  separated  from  service,  or  be- 
comes such  so  officer  or  employee,  ss  the 
esse  may  be. 

(2)  Service  as  a  memb«-  of  ttie  Commis- 
sion ibaii  not  Iw  discontinued  because  of 
paragraph  (1)  In  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  has  served  ss  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  a  period  of  fifteen  r»\inA»T  montlis 
or  mote. 

(e)  Touf  or  ArrounMsar.— MembCTs  sliaU 
be  sppolnted  for  the  life  of  ttie  Commission. 

(f )  QuoBUM.— Eight  monbers  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(g)  CHAia  AMD  Vies  CBAia.— The  Clialr  snd 
Vice  Clialr  of  the  Commission  shsll  be  elect- 
ed by  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

(h)  CoMRmATioii.— (1)  Except  ss  provid- 
ed In  paragraph  (3).  members  of  the  Com- 
mission stiaU  each  be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  III  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  for  each  day  (in- 
dudlng travel  time)  during  wtiieh  they  are 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  duties  vested 
In  the  Commission. 

(2)  If  embers  of  the  Commission  who  are 
fuU-tlme  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  or  Members  of  Congress  slisll  receive 
no  additional  pay  by  reason  of  their  service 
on  the  Commission. 
swx  4.  STAPP  or  comiissiON;  Rxmrs  and  <x>n- 

SULTANT8;  DCTAIL  AUTWHUTY. 

(a)  Stapp.— <1)  The  Commission  may  ap- 
point and  fix  the  pay  of  such  personnd  ss  It 
considers  appropriate. 

(2)  The  staff  of  the  Commission  may  be 
sppolnted  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  tiUe  S,  United  States  Code,  governing  vet- 
pointments  In  the  competitive  service,  snd 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clu4>ter  51  and  subchapter  in  of 
chapter  53  of  such  tiUe  relating  to  classifi- 
cation and  Oeneral  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(b)  EzPBKTS  AMD  CoiTSULTAirrs.— The  Com- 
mission may  procure  temporary  and  Inter- 
mittent seivlces  under  section  3109(b)  of 
tiUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(c)  Dbtau.  AoTHORmr.— Upon  request  of 
the  Commission,  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  Is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  any  of  the  peraonnel  of  such 
agency  to  the  Commission  to  assist  the 
Commission  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under 
this  Act. 

SEC  i.  POWERS  OP  COMMISSION. 

(a)  HxAamos.— The  Commission  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act,  hold 
stich  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  tske  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  Commiaiion  considers 
appropriate.  The  Commission  may  adminis- 
ter oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  it. 

(b)  DsLBOATioN  or  AiTTHoaiTT.— Any 
member  or  agent  of  the  Commlaslon  may.  If 
so  authorized  by  the  Commission,  take  any 
action  which  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to  take  by  this  section. 

(c)  iMPOBMATioii.— The  Commission  may 
secure  dlrectiy  from  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  Information 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  this  Act. 
Upon  request  of  the  Chair  or  Vice  Chair  of 
the  Commission,  the  head  of  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  shall  furnish  such  informa- 
tion to  the  Commission  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law. 


(d)  OiPTs  un  Donmoas.— The  Commls. 
Stan  may  sooept,  use.  and  dispose  of  gifts  or 
donations  of  sei»lues  or  property. 

(e)  BCails.— The  rv^^^t^i*—  nuy  use  the 
United  States  maOs  In  the  ssme  msoner  snd 
under  the  same  oondtttons  ss  other  d^iart- 
menU  snd  sgendes  of  the  United  States. 

(f )  OuPFoai  Saavicas.— The  Administrator 
of  General  Services  shall  provide  to  the 
Commission  on  a  retanbrnsable  basis  such 
administrative  support  services  ss  the  Com- 
mission may  request. 

saciupocn. 

(a)  IMTBUM  Aas  Fdial  Ramaiuw  Ra- 
Quummin.— The  Commlsstno  shaU  trans- 
mit to  tlie  President  snd  each  House  of  Con- 
gress such  Interim  reports  ss  It  mnstrters  ap- 
propriate, snd  shall  trananit  a  final  report 
to  tlie  Prealdent  snd  each  House  of  Con- 
gress not  later  than  ten  «—'—"««'■  days  after 
the  One-hundred-first  Congress  sssiiiiblta 
for  Its  second  session.  The  final  report  shall 
contain  a  detsUed  statement  of  the  findings 
and  conduslcms  of  tlie  Commlssian.  togeth- 
er with  its  recommendations  for  such  legis- 
lation or  administrative  action  as  It  oonsid- 
ers  spproprlate.  Any  recommendations  sub- 
mitted under  this  seetimi  shaU  be  »''«~"p»- 
nied  by  provlsloos  specifying  the  method 
and  polod  of  time  over  which  sudi  recom- 
mendations may  be  phased  In  without  caus- 
ing undue  disruption  to  the  existing  dvQ 
service  system,  and  provisions  describing 
any  employeea  who  should  be  covered  under 
such  recommendations  (or  sny  part  there- 
of). 

(b)  Passmairr's  Evaluatior.— Not  later 
then  ninety  calendar  days  after  recdvtaig 
the  Commlssicm's  final  report,  the  President 
shaU  transmit  to  esch  House  of  Congress  an 
evaluation  of  the  flndtaigs  snd  conduslons 
contained  In  such  r^wrt,  together  with  rec- 
ommendations for  supporting,  supplement- 
ing, or  otherwise  modifying  the  legislation 
proposed  by  the  Commission  (Indudlng  the 
reasons  therefor),  ss  the  President  deter- 
mines spproprlate. 

SEC  7.  TBBMINATKm. 

The    Commission    shall    cease    to    exist 
ninety  days  after  submitting  its  final  rtvott 
pursiutnt  to  section  7. 
SBC  8.  AUTHOEizATiON  OP  APPaopauTHma 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  THE 
EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.)       

Mr.  BUKEUTEU.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  two  articles  concerning  Eu- 
ropean farm  policies— one  that  ap- 
peared in  this  month's  edition  of 
Ehirope  magazine,  and  an  editorial 
which  i4>peared  in  the  Economist.  The 
articles  discuss  the  subsidies  and  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  EC's 
Common  Agricultural  Policy  [CAP], 
and  a  report  recently  issued  by  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  [OECD]  concerning 
government  interventkm  in  agricul- 
ture. 
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Whfle  the  United  States  hai  been 
gtrvwtflnc  for  aercral  yean  with  lU 
own  agrkultaral  probleBu  and  farm 
pncrama.  many  of  our  problems  have 
their  root  In  Kuropean  farm  procrams 
whleh  oonttnue  to  sutaskttae  overpro- 
duetkm  at  a  time  whsn  «e  already  had 
huce  acrleultural  surpluses  In  the 
trorid  market.  The  BC  farm  procrams 
not  only  create  havoe  and  disrupt  the 
wortd  market,  but  they  cost  the  Euro- 
peans bUllons  of  dollars  each  year  in 
both  flovemment  subsidies  and  espe- 
cially in  higher  consumer  prices. 

Before  the  worldwide  agricultural 
egwimwy  will  improve,  we  must  reooc- 
niw  and  analyse  the  fundamental 
fa^^^M  of  our  farm  problems.  Over  the 
yMia.  the  subject  of  agricultural 
policy  has  engaged  much  of  the  time. 
eiMfgy.  and  occasionally  the  passion  of 
farm  State  tagislators.  agricultural 
mlntatcrs.  and  assorted  academics,  but 
only  rarely  has  It  featured  in  discus- 
skMM  between  heads  of  government. 
However,  agricultural  did.  have  a  sig- 
nificant slot  on  the  agmda  at  the 
recent  tfotv^fa^  gmnmlt  that  was  held 
in  Venice.  Italy. 

The  reason  for  agrloilture  being  a 
major  topic  of  discussion  at  the 
summit  is  that  the  world  agrtcultiual 
situation  continues  to  deteriorate  fur- 
ther. Recently,  the  OrganlaaUon  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment [OECDl  issued  a  stark  analysis 
of  the  problem  which  shows  that  the 
structural  ln»*»*'*"«*  between  supply 
and  demand  for  agricultural  producta 
on  world  markete  has  been  caused  not 
only  by  sharply  increased  productivity 
and  stagnating  <V"»»mv».  but  also  by 
dotnwttr  supp<Ht  policies  that  have  In- 
sulated producers  from  market  reali- 
ties. 

The  OECD  report  details  a  formula 
for  calculating  the  amotmt  of  subsidies 
used  to  support  agricultural  produc- 
ers—both through  government  and 
higher  food  prices  for  consumers.  The 
formula  considers  all  subsidies,  includ- 
ing direct  government  payments,  and 
protective  quotas  and  tariffs,  which 
are  used  te  encourage  production  or 
support  farm  income.  The  OECD 
report  analyses  the  inefficiency  of 
spending  bOlkms  on  farm  programs 
and  it  recommends  that  all  nations 
begin  together  to  systematically 
reduce  their  government  intervention 
in  agrlc«ilture. 

The  OECD  notes  that  if  coordinated 
action  is  not  forthcoming,  then  the  al- 
ready extremely  serious  sltiuitlon  will 
become  disastrous  not  only  for  the 
world  market  and  the  budgete  of  the 
relatively  prosperous  Industrialised 
countries,  but  particularly  so  for  de- 
veloping countries. 

The  article  from  the  Economlste 
which  focuses  on  the  ECs  proposed 
tax  on  fate  and  oils  would  deprive  JJ  JB. 
producers  of  European  markete  for 
their  soybeans,  and  increase  food  ooste 
for  European  consumers. 
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I  am  pleased  that  the  seven  heads  of 
state  affirmed  their  commitment  to 
the  OECD  report  at  the  recent  Venice 
economic  summit  meeting.  I  am  also 
faptrlallr  encouraged  that  the  Euro- 
peans are  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the 
serious  problems  caused  by  their  farm 
l»ograms  and  that  the  EC  has  begim. 
albeit  slowly,  to  reduce  their  agricul- 
tural subsidies. 

All  countries  that  either  export,  or 
Import,  agricultural  producte  should 
seriously  examine  the  OECD  report 
and  together  pursue  the  policy  that  It 
sete  forth. 

[Pram  the  ■ooooenlst.  June  6. 1M7] 

CnaovB's  Fauitabb  Follub 
A  tr«Mury  hi  (aeins  bankruptcy  becauae  of 
the  oast  of  paytos  autekUea  that  have  cn- 
eourased  hl(h-cost  fanaera  to  ralM  more 
gpf«.«i.  sod  grow  nun*  eroiM.  To  avoid  that 
bankruptcy,  the  govemment  propoacs  a  new 
demand-redudns  food  tax  to  let  It  keep 
paylns  the  mibsldles  and  ao  gtre  fanner*  an 
Incentive  to  Inoreaae  production  even  more. 
If  this  were  a  thhtl-world  country,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  would  eend 
men  In  white  ooaU  to  cart  away  the  finance 
minister  and  restore  fiscal  aanlty.  But  this  la 
the  KEC.  which  Is  asaumed  to  be  capable  of 
responsible  economic  behaviour. 

That  aasuBaptkm  no  longer  holda  good. 
The  tax  on  vegetable  oils  and  flah  oils  that 
the  Bniaaela  Commlaslon  wanU  levied  on 
mlllera  and  refiners,  aa  part  of  the  EEC's 
19S7-S8  agricultural-pricing  system,  will 
hurt  European  eooaumers  by  putting  up  the 
price  of  cooking  oil  and  margarine.  .  .  .  The 
tax  will  damage  the  economies  of  those 
mainly  poor,  largely  Asian  countries  that 
export  oUs  and  oilseeds  to  Europe.  Just  as 
the  EEC's  sugar  policies  have  damaged 
Asian.  African  and  Caribbean  sugar-«ane 
growers.  Yet  the  commission,  bullied  by  the 
E;iiropean  (arm  lobby.  Is  prepared  to  accept 
these  CQsU  to  sUve  off  fundamental 
changes  In  the  Community's  common  agri- 
cultural poUcy  (CAP)  for  s  while  longer— al- 
though those  changes  are  what  every  Euro- 
pean should  want. 

Unfortunately,  political  pressure  from  Eu- 
ropean coiMumsn  will  not  deter  those  gov- 
ernments inclined  to  endorse  the  commis- 
sion's proposals.  Even  with  rising  prices, 
food  absorbs  a  declining  share  of  the  In- 
creasing Incomes  of  Europeans.  Most  of 
them  are  too  affluent  really  to  care  about 
European  Consumer  Bureau  calculations 
showing  that  they  will  be  up  to  $35  a  year 
leas  well  off  if  the  tax  comes  into  effect. 
Poorer  Eiutipeans  Just  might  shout  from 
soapboxes  and  throw  vegetable  oil  at  (Msb- 
Ing  conmlsslonen  If  they  learn  about  an  Im- 
pending aft-aO%  rise  In  the  price  of  an  ingre- 
dient used  In  about  80%  of  food.  But  they 
are  flummoxed  by  the  CAP.  The  developing 
Asian  nations,  wixlch  depend  on  exports  of 
palm  oil  for  a  large  part  of  their  foreign-ex- 
chaiwe  aaminsa.  do  care.  Malaysia.  Indone- 
sia and  Thailand  together  aold  around 
$170m-worth  of  vegetable  oils  to  the  BBC 
lut  year.  The  Malaysian  govemment  has  al- 
ready suggested  that  they  might  band  to- 
gether to  stop  goods  from  the  countries  sup- 
portliw  the  tax.  But  their  lobbying,  too.  will 
be  shrugged  off  when  the  EEC  govemmenU 
get  down  to  their  customary  horse-trading 
("you  French  accept  our  monetary  compen- 
satory amounts:  we  Oermans  will  agiee  to 
your  oUaeeds  tax"). 


PLsass.  sMsaicAJi.  loss  totti 

The  interestad  country  that  could  make 
the  most  difference  is  the  United  Statea.  As 
America  sells  nearly  half  It  oilaesda  and 
more  than  four-fiftha  of  lu  fish  oU  and  to 
the  EEC.  the  Reagan  admlnlstratico  wiU  be 
under  inteiMe  domesttc  preasure  to  make 
good  iu  threat  to  retallaU  against  selectwl 
Kuropean  exports  if  the  mmmiaston'a  pro- 
poaala  are  accepted.  It  will  please  American 
farmers  if  It  now  decides  to  fight  rather 
than  opt  for  appeasement.  A  successful 
American  fight  ought  also  to  please  nearly 
all  Europeans.  Otherwise  the  proposed  tax, 
by  pushing  up  the  price  of  cheap  Iniporta, 
will  encourage  the  output  of  high-cost  Euro- 
pean olive  oU  and  butter.  And  all  this  to 
find  the  money  to  preserve  a  system  of  sgri- 
cultural  subsidies  which  is  making  Western 
Europe  overproduce  more  and  more. 

The  altemaUve,  say  supporters  of  the 
EEC  Commlasion'a  proposals.  Is  bankruptcy. 
It  Isn't.  The  gathering  financial  storm,  as 
supporters  of  a  sane  EEC  have  long  main- 
tained, could  be  a  gods»  nd  If  It  were  used  to 
shoe  subsidies  and  so  allow  the  Community 
to  become  something  much  more  than  a 
club  for  the  protection  of  IntematlonaUy 
unoompeUtlve  farmers.  If  a  tax  on  oils  and 
fats  Is  the  best  fiscal  solution  the  EEC  can 
come  up  with,  maybe  bankruptcy  Is  what  it 
deserves. 

[Frxxn  the  Europe  Magaslne,  June  10871 
E.C.  Has  Auuabt  Bsrxm  RsrosMnro  Fakm 
Poucisa— BOT  TsAOiMo   PAKTwias   Must 
Follow  Sun  ir  Olosal  Paooasss  u  to  ss 


(By  Derwent  Renshaw) 
Over  the  years,  the  subject  of  agricultural 
policy  haa  engaged,  much  of  the  time, 
energy  and  occasionally  the  passion  of  farm 
state  leglalators.  Agriculture  Ministers  and 
sssorted  academics,  but  oiUy  rarely  has  It 
featured  in  dlscussiona  between  Heads  of 
Government.  However,  it  Is  a  virtual  cer- 
tainty that  It  wUl.  for  the  first  time  ever, 
have  IU  own  slot  on  the  agenda  for  the 
Western  economic  summit  to  be  held  in 
Venice  in  early  June  1»87. 

It  Is  true  that  the  leaders  of  the  seven 
major  Industrialized  nations,  together  with 
the  E.C.  Commisslan'a  President,  Jscques 
Delors.  discussed  the  topic  at  their  Tokyo 
summit  meeting  In  198S.  But  there  U 
mounting  preasure  to  return  to  the  subject 
again  and  In  greater  depth. 

A  majOT  reason  beliind  this  determlnaUon 
to  revisit  an  area  normally  left  to  leas  ele- 
vated mortals  is  that  the  world  agricultural 
situation— already  very  serious  at  the  time 
of  Tokyo— has  deteriorated  stlU  further. 
This  deepening  crisU  has  been  expertly  ana- 
lyiwd  by  the  Organisation  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  (OECD)  whose 
recent  report  was  adopted  by  Finance  and 
Trade  Ministers  meeting  In  Paris  on  May 
12-13,  1987. 

Adoption  by  the  European  Community 
and  Its  trading  partners  means  that  they 
Iwve  aU  accepted  the  OECD's  stark  analy- 
sis, which,  briefly,  concludes  that  the  struc- 
tural Imbalance  between  supply  and 
demand  for  agricultural  products  on  world 
markeU  has  lieen  cauaed  not  only  by  sharp- 
ly Increased  productivity  and  stsgnating 
demand,  but  also  by  domestic  support  poli- 
cies that  have  Insulated  producers  from 
market  realitiea  This  Is  a  situation  for 
which  aU  OECD  members  have  accepted 
blame  and  toward  the  solution  of  which  sll 
have  agreed  to  work— each  In  his  own  way— 
by  Increasing  producer  awareness.  If  coordi- 


Is  not  fortheomlng.  then  the 
OECD  wans,  the  already  extremely  serious 
sItuatlOB  wm  beooeae  disastrous  not  only  for 
the  world  Bsaritet  and  the  budgeU  of  the 
rdsttvely  promsrous  tndustrlsllsed  mem- 
bers of  the  ocgsnlssMoti,  but  particularly  so 
for  devetoplnc  countries. 

General  agroeaaent  and  aooeptanoe  of  re- 
spoeatbillty  on  this  scale  Is  both  encourag- 
ing snd  remarkable  and  something  that 
would  have  bean  impossihie  only  one  or  two 
years  sgo.  But,  it  is  only  a  first  step  sad. 
moreover,  the  lesst  dUfleult  one  to  take.  It 
should,  nevertheless,  lend  Impetus  to  and 
help  focus  the  talks  on  agriculture  in  Venice 
that,  in  their  turn,  should  impart  the 
tial  pftlitlry'  momentum  for  the  detailed  ne> 
gotlatloas  In  the  General  Acreesaent  on 
Tsrlfti  snd  Trade  (OATT). 

But.  clearly,  the  SMst  difficult  step  to 
take  Is  not  the  drafting  of  dedaratteoa  and 
«««iwiiw.iiiiiA«,  but  the  painful  and  political- 
ly aenstUve  actloas  needed  to  actually  cut 
support  snd  thereby  make  farmers  more 
senltlve  to  the  realities  of  the  market 
place.  These  steps  need  not  be  identical  for 
all— a  view  scoepted  in  the  OECD  deelara- 
tloo— stnoe  we  have  each  of  us  landed  in 
today's  mess  by  different  routes. 

As  to  a  way  to  climb  out  of  the  mesa,  the 
Community  hss  already  started  on  the  labo- 
rious ascent  by  taking  drastic  steps  to 
reform  its  own  farm  program— the  Common 
Agricultural  Policy,  or  CAP.  The  CAP  has 
now  been  in  place  for  soom  3S  years  and  the 
ivmnvKi*±MA  Europeans  who  devdoped  it 
could  never  have  foreseen  the  problems 
that  now  confront  It.  For  example,  who.  not 
only  in  Europe  but  around  the  world,  was 
then  predicting  the  spectacular  advances  in 
technology  and  productivity  that  have 
taken  place  in  recent  yeari?  Today's  condi- 
tions are  very  different  from  those  obtain- 
ing In  the  late  1050s  aixl  early  1060s.  so  the 
CAP  is  being  painftilly  reshaped  to  fit  into 
the  dianged  worid  of  the  late  1980s. 

The  sectors  with  the  most  glaring  imbal- 
ances have  been  tackled  first,  starting  with 
dairy  farming.  Here,  after  introduction  pro- 
ductiao  quotas  in  1984  that  had  already  re- 
duced milk  production  by  l>etween  4  percent 
and  5  percent  by  1986,  European  farm  min- 
isters decided  last  December  not  only  to  cut 
output  by  9.5  percent  over  the  next  two 
years,  but  to  alxtlish  the  automatic  right  of 
producers  to  sell  surplus  production  to 
public  authorities  and  to  make  it  available 
on  only  a  very  restricted  basis.  At  the  ssme 
time,  the  httt  support  price  was  slashed  by 
13  percent. 

In  the  grain  sector,  the  first  phase  of 
pcdlcy  reform  was  Introduced  in  the  1988-87 
msiketlng  year.  This  involved  price  cuts  for 
feed  wheat  and  barley  and  a  price  f reese  for 
the  third  year  running  for  bread  wheat:  a 
cutting  back  of  the  period  during  which 
farmers  could  sell  their  grain  to  public  au- 
thorities and  the  tightening  of  quality 
atandarda  when  they  did  ao  together  with 
the  introduetloa  of  a  correspooslbility  levy 
(Eurojargon  for  a  inmluoer  tax)  on  every 
ton  of  grain  aold  off  the  farm.  These  meas- 
ures taken  together  effectively  reduced 
price  suppMt  by  between  10  percent  sod  15 
pooent  depending  on  the  tjrpe  of  grain  In- 
volved. 

But  this  waa  only  the  first  phase  and  the 
Oommlaaion  la  p'*y«^"g  more  of  the  aame 
nasty  medicine  for  European  grain  farmers 
In  iU  price  proposals  for  the  1987-88  mar- 
kettng  year.  Brtefly,  cuts  In  offidsl  support 
prices  will  once  again  be  the  order  of  the 
day,  which,  together  with  further  reduo- 
In  the  opportunities  for  selling  to 


public  authorttlea.  plus  the  oonttaniatlan  of 
the  producer  tax.  would  effectively  lower 
price  support  by  at  least  a  further  10  per- 
cent. 

StanUar  steps  are  bsinc  taken  in  other  seo- 
toi*.  The  result  of  these  fundamental  meas- 
ures directed  st  ref onnlng  the  CAP-^eduo- 
ing  support  prices,  removlns  the  autoeoatlc 
posstbOlty  of  sellli«  to  pubUc  authorttlas, 
touglier  quality  standards,  and  the  In- 
creased partldpatloo  of  producers  in  the 
oast  of  disposing  of  surplus  production— has 
been  that  our  farmers  now  realise  that  the 
days  of  guaranteed  outlets  for  unlimited 
quantities  are  gone  forever.  Anyone  who 
90,000  farmers  marching  throu^ 
the  streets  of  Bonn  in  March  would  have 
bad  no  doubts  on  that  score.  In  other  wards, 
they  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of, 
and  sensitive  to.  market  signsls. 

Thus  the  recent  OECD  declaration  on  ag- 
ricultural policy,  and  the  difficult  steps  that 
the  OoBDmunlty  has  already  taken,  are 
ckM^  mstfhfid  However,  this  is  only  a 
start,  albeit  a  tough  one,  and  much  remains 
for  us  to  do.  But  we  feel  disindined  to  con- 
tinue down  this  rough  read  on  our  own.  The 
Community  has  already  set  off  and  is  look- 
ing back  over  Its  shoulder  to  see  when  its 
tradtatg  partners  are  going  to  follow  it  along 
the  route  now  deaiiy  mapped  out  by  the 
OECD  to  put  some  order  into  worid  agricul- 
tural markets. 

Encouraged  and  directed  by  a  determined 
push  from  the  summit  leaders,  the  Uruguay 
Round  should  present  us  all  with  the  best 
opportunity  we  have  had  for  many  years  to 
take  the  unpopular  but  essentiil  snd.  hope- 
fully, coordinated  stqjs.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  languorous  and  seductive  atmosphere  of 
"La  Serenissima"  will  not  prevent  the 
summit  from  sending  a  clear  and  firm  politi- 
cal message  to  the  negotiators  laboring  hard 
and  long  in  the  sterner  and  brisker  rllmate 
of  Calvin's  dty  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Geneva. 


THE  ABUSE  OF  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

The  SFSAJCJCK  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman fnnn  Pransylvanla  [Mr. 
Waucn]  is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  %>eaker.  I  have 
here  in  my  hand  the  CoHORassiOHAL 
Rbcord  from  yesterday.  It  is  a  rather 
interesting  ComnccssiOHAL  Rxcoro,  be- 
cause if  you  take  a  look  at  what  hm>- 
pened  yesterday  in  the  UJS.  Senate, 
they  did  no  business.  This  one  page, 
hardly  filled,  is  all  of  the  information 
from  the  UjB.  Senate  yesterday. 

Then  you  go  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentetives  and  if  you  go  to  the  back  of 
the  Rbcoks  and  you  find  out  what 
business  the  House  conducted  yester- 
day, you  will  find  that  the  House  met 
at  noon  and  adjourned  at  12:50  pan.. 
50  minutes  of  session  yesterday;  and 
yet  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  take 
a  look  at  this  Raooan.  That  Racoan 
looks  like  there  was  an  awful  lot  said 
on  the  House  floor  yesterday.  It  would 
look  like  we  met  and  talked  a  long, 
long  time.  It  is  page  after  page,  I 
would  suggest  that  there  are  over  600 
pages  in  this  Rbcoko. 

Now.  not  even  a  l(»g-winded  politi- 
cian in  his  glory  on  this  House  floor 


can  speak  000  pages  worth  of  material 
in  80  minutes. 

The  fact  is,  no  one  did. 

If  you  take  a  look  at  what  happened, 
you  wUl  find  that  in  1  minute  uteeches 
yesterday,  one  Member  of  the  House 
rose  and  said.  "I  have  asked  the  li- 
brary of  C«x>gress  to  sss>mhl>  aU 
debate,  on  the  Boland  amenchaent 
during  the  various  processes  and 
stages  it  went  throug^i  Congress  and  I 
will  submit  the  compendium  for  the 
RBOtns." 

What  was  not  said  very  clearly  on 
the  House  floor  is  that  which  ezlste  a 
little  further  bade  in  this  Rnoas,  and 
that  is  these  words: 


By  unanimous  consent.  |ii  imlsaliiii  to 
reviae  snd  extend  remarks  was  granted  to 
indude  extraneous  matter,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  psgss  of  the 
RaooBO  and  is  estimst^  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  oast  $197482. 

This  copy  of  the  ComaassioHAL 
RaooBS  cost  the  American  taxpayo* 
yesterday  $197,382. 

That  is  amMlllng,  my  colleagues,  and 
the  reason  why  we  have  it  is  because 
one  Member  decided  to  include  extra- 
neous remarks  in  the  ComnnsioaAL 
Raooao. 

Now.  I  would  say  Uiat  this  is  a  proc- 
ess out  of  control.  We  hear  a  lot  about 
$400  toilet  seate  and  coffee  pote 
around  here.  I  would  suggest  we  have 
got  our  own  problem,  a  $197,000  Coa- 
0KB8I0NAL  RccoRD  that  cannot  be  in 
anyway  Justified. 

Most  of  the  material,  in  fact.  90  per- 
cent of  all  the  material  that  was  put  in 
the  Rboobd  has  slready  been  pub- 
lishM  in  the  Cohobbssiohal  Rboobd. 
What  they  did  was  they  Xotik  pages 
from  the  ComaBSSioirAL  Rboobd 
before  and  r^rinted  than,  stuff  that 
has  been  in  the  ComaassioiiAL 
Rboobd  in  previous  years.  It  is  not  new 
information.  It's  all  public  documents. 
It  is  a  RacoBD  of  shame,  I  would  say  to 
my  colleagues,  $197,000  worth  of 
shame. 

Now,  I  will  teU  you,  that  is  all  of  the 
taxes  of  60  American  families.  Sixty 
American  families  when  they  filled 
out  their  tax  returns  this  year  did 
nothing  but  pay  taxes  so  that  one 
Monber  of  Congress  could  print  a 
$197,000  Rbcobd. 

We  have  got  to  correct  this  place. 
We  have  got  to  stop  that  abuse  of 
revise  and  extend. 

The  minority  leader  was  on  the  f\oat 
today  and  sunested  that  we  are  going 
to  try  from  the  minority  side  to  st(9 
this,  that  we  are  not  going  to  allow 
this  kind  of  thing  to  happm  again. 

It  is  high  time  the  majority  side  also 
reqmnded  and  tell  their  Members  that 
we  are  not  going  to  permit  this  to 
happen.  It  is  high  time  that  the  Chair 
takes  this  matter  into  ite  hands  and 
makes  certain  that  this  never  happens 
again.  The  American  taxpayer  should 
never  sfftin  have  to  pay  $197,000  for 
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Mflmben  to  rerlw  and  extend  their  re- 
laarks. 

ICn.  BSNTLBT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wOl 
the  tentleinan  yteldr 

Mr.  WAUmt  I  un  very  (lad  to 
yMd  to  the  genUevoman  from  ICary- 


lira.  BXMTLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  i«"«»»»'»«««  the  gentlaman  from 
Pennaylvanla  for  calllnc  thla  abuse  of 
the  taxpayen'  dollara  to  the  attention 
of  the  House.  Kven  thoush  It  was 
printed  in  the  Rkosd.  I  am  sure  that 
most  of  the  Members  failed  to  notlee 
what  happened  yestotlay,  and  I  think 
%!ttmt  this  Is  a  very  flacrant  violation  of 
our  privileges. 

Ifr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentle- 


UMI 


Mr.  WALKKR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland. 

THE  NSW  APPALACSIA 

The  8PKAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  BnsTAMABn] 
is  reoognlaed  for  S  minutes. 

Mr.  BU8TAMAMTK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  read  into  the  RaoosD  and  arti- 
cle which  appears  in  the  June  8  Issue 
of  Newsweek  magaalne.  The  article  is 
entitled  "In  Texas,  a  Orlm  New  Appa- 
lachl*."  It  describes  the  lower  Rio 
Orande  Valley  of  Texas,  part  of  which 
tpiiia  over  into  the  23d  Congressional 
District  of  Texas. 

The  population  of  the  valley  is  ap- 
proxlnuitely  250.000.  That  population 
Is  95  percent  Mexican-American.  In 
two  south  Texas  counties.  Starr  and 
Maverick,  unemployment  in  April 
reached  46  percent  and  34  percent. 
The  average  per  capita  Income  in 
those  counties  is  less  than  $3,000  per 
year,  placing  them  last  and  next-to- 
last  among  Texas'  254  counties. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  about 
these  conditions:  25  years  ago.  when 
newscasters  aired  programs  on  the 
"Harvest  of  Shame"  in  migrant  com- 
munities in  Texas.  California,  and  the 
Southwest.  Washington  responded  by 
initiating  reform  programs. 

Today,  relative  to  the  rest  of  the 
Nation,  south  Texas  has  actually  lost 
ground.  The  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration have  an  obligation  to  do 
something  to  address  this  blight. 

Obviously,  there  are  no  easy  legisla- 
tive solutions  to  the  disease,  hunger. 
and  poverty  in  this  area.  Some  of  the 
causes  are  beyond  our  control.  The 
continuous  depredation  of  the  Mexi- 
can peso  since  1982  has  had  disastrous 
effect  along  the  border.  Depressed 
crop  prices  and  bad  weather  have 
made  a  bad  situation  worse. 

But  as  the  Congress  conducts  its 
business— budgeting,  authorising,  ap- 
propriating, and  overseeing— it  should 
recognise  that  this  is  not  the  Third 
World.  Tet  every  social  index  tells  us 
that  these  people  are  overlooked. 
What  is  worse  is  that  the  problem  is 


growing.  Forty-four  percent  of  the 
populations  of  Starr  and  Maverick 
Counties  is  under  the  age  of  18.  What 
are  these  young  people  supposed  to 
look  forward  to?  The  greatest  acoom- 
Dllshment  they  can  imagine  is  to  get 
out,  to  move  north. 

A  recent  congressional  researeh  serv- 
ice study  showed  that,  unlike  the  rest 
of  the  States  in  the  Southwest,  the 
ConoentraUon  of  Hispanlcs  in  Texas 
decreases  as  you  move  away  from  the 
border.  In  other  words.  Mexican  Amer- 
icans in  Texas  are  stuck— they  have 
not  aMimllated  into  the  economic 
malzwtream  and  have  not  gained  the 
■knu  to  enable  them  to  find  Jobs  in  an 
Increasingly  hl^-technology  work 
force. 

This  disgrace  cannot  be  blamed 
solely  on  the  policies  of  the  Reagan 
•dmlnlstraUon.  This  body  shares  in 
the  designation  of  spending  priorities. 
We  are  the  ones  who  tolerate  cuts  in 
r\iral  health  care  delivery,  in  public 
housing  assistance.  In  bilingual  educa- 
tion, in  Head  Start. 

I  would  like,  for  instance,  to  send  off 
a  generous  toniga  aid  bill.  I  would  cer- 
tainly like  to  provide  economic  assist- 
ance, and  not  Just  military  assistance, 
to  oiu-  neighbors  in  this  hemisphere. 

But  what  can  I  tell  my  people,  that 
we  are  more  concerned  about  Tamil 
separatists  than  about  their  lack  of 
drinking  water?  Or  that  we  have 
chosen  to  fund  SDI  research  at  the  ex- 
poise  of  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion ownership  loans? 

Other  Members  may  have  a  differ- 
ent agenda.  I  want  to  see  more  paved 
roads,  more  schools  and  teachers, 
more  clinics  and  doctors.  Three  .per- 
cent of  the  populations  of  Starr  and 
Bdaverick  Counties  have  college  de- 
grees. High  school  dropout  rates  ap- 
proach 50  percent. 

I  can  only  say  that  this  is  intoler- 
able. We  are  creating  a  permanent 
growing  underclass  of  half-citizens— 
one  which  gets  no  relief  from  tax 
reform  and  Immigration  reform.  I  am 
ssklng  my  colleagues  for  help,  for  sug- 
gestions. 

To  pretend  this  poverty  will  go 
away,  or  worse,  that  it  does  not  exist, 
is  more  than  irresponsible  and  more 
than  hypocritical.  It  is  un-American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Newsweek  article 
follows: 

la  TszAS,  A  Obim  NSW  Atpalachia 
(By  Prmnk  Olbney.  Jr.) 
In  1M4  President  Lyndon  Johnson  de- 
clared Amerlcs't  first  war  on  poverty  with  a 
battery  of  lawi  to  Improve  education  and 
attack  hunger  and  disease,  from  urt>an  ghet- 
Um  to  the  remote,  gritty  valleyi  of  Appa- 
lachla.  If  Johnson  could  wttneH  what  Is 
happening  In  his  native  Texas  today,  howev- 
er, he  would  surely  shudder-perhaps  ss  An- 
tonio Oonsalec's  10  children  do  every 
winter.  The  Oonaales  family  Uves  In  the 
lower  Rio  Orande  valley  In  a  cramped,  dark 
and  drafty  three-room  shack.  Their  home  Is 
In  a  oolonla  (neighborhood),  an  unincorpo- 
rated rural  subdivision.  They  have  no  heat 


or  sewage  system,  and  when  It  rains  the  oo- 
lonia'a  rutted  dirt  roads  and  yards  flood  so 
badly  that  children  must  wade  through  a 
stew  of  water  and  raw  sewage  to  get  to  the 
school  buses.  Xven  In  the  dry.  100.degree 
heat  of  spring  Uds  have  the  wheestng  cough 
of  poverty. 

That  cough  echoes  up  and  down  the  n.8. 
border  with  Mexico,  a  poverty  belt  more 
desperate  than  even  AppalarhIa  The  heart 
of  the  squalor  Is  In  the  lower  Rio  Orande 
valley,  now  the  poorest  region  in  the  United 
States.  In  "the  VaUey."  as  it  is  known.  Oon- 
calez  and  up  to  350,000  other  American  dti- 
sens  live  in  more  than  400  rural  slums.  Un- 
employment In  the  colonlas  runs  as  high  as 
50  percent,  water  suppUes  are  fouled  and 
chroiUc  HsfSt'T  are  rampant.  Schools  In  the 
Valley's  three  main  counties  are  haplessly 
overcrowded.  In  short,  the  conditions  In  the 
colonlas  are  the  worvt  America  has  to  offer. 
And  The  population  Is  Increasing  so  rapidly 
that  studies  predict  It  will  double  by  the 
year  2000.  Until  recently  the  crisis  was  all 
but  Ignored.  In  large  part  because  officials 
in  Austin  and  Wasblnglon  viewed  the  VaUey 
as  Ixist  another  part  of  Mexico. 

Like  meet  of  the  oolonla  residents.  Oonaa- 
les la  a  first-generation  Mexican-American 
whose  parents  came  to  the  United  States  in 
search  of  opportunity.  In  the  beginning 
they  bought  cheap  ploU  from  wealthy  land- 
lonte.  putting  $10  down  and  paying  the  bal- 
ance in  monthly  InstallmenU  of  $25.  County 
officials  ignored  the  explosive  growth  of  the 
unrecorded  subdlvisioiifl.  Before  long  the 
landlords  were  supplanted  by  large-scale  de- 
velopers who  charged  more  in  return  for 
leas  land  and  even  more  primitive  services. 

Olorla  Costilla's  two-room  home  In  EH 
Dora  has  dirt  floors  and  wall-to-wall  beds— 
(or  herself,  her  husband  and  eight  children. 
Unable  to  afford  either  the  $200  meter  in- 
stallation fee  or  the  developer's  monthly 
water-supply  bUl  of  $14.  she  resigned  herself 
to  rising  each  dawn  and  hauling  eight  10- 
gallon  buckets  from  a  neighbor's  house.  One 
day  In  April  open  sores  broke  out  on  her 
seven-year -old  son  Roberto's  face  and  arms. 
The  same  thing  happened  to  her  husband. 
Ptnslly  TexsS  Rural  Legal  Aid  attorneys 
took  the  Costlllas  to  a  doctor  and  paid  for 
the  visit.  The  family  learned,  after  El  Dora's 
water  was  tested,  what  caused  the  Infec- 
tions—the water  was  contaminated  with 
fecal  matter.  "In  some  cases  the  water  Is  so 
bad  that  even  using  If  for  bathing  can  make 
people  sick."  says  E>vonne  Charboneau,  a 
Legal  Aid  Lawyer. 

Doctors  in  the  Valley  work  overtime  con- 
trolling basic  illnesses  normally  seen  only  In 
developing  countries.  Their  patients'  lack  of 
education  and  the  high  cost  of  medicine 
make  health  care  a  Sysyphean  task.  IXabe- 
tes.  for  Instance,  which  can  be  easily  con- 
trolled, frequently  causes  blindness  and 
limb  kMB  in  the  VaUey. 

Tuning  cuts:  Tet  last  year  Congress  froee 
the  appropriations  that  support  the  seven 
federaUy  funded  health  clinics  in  the 
region.  And  the  NaUonal  Health  Service 
Corps,  the  federal  program  that  supplies  85 
percent  of  the  health  centers'  doctors,  was 
abolished  by  the  Reagan  administration.  In 
the  meantime,  there  are  waiting  lists  of 
1.000  pattenU  at  the  clinics. 

Most  of  the  people  who  live  In  the  colon- 
las do  not  have  health  insurance,  and  there 
Is  widespread  Ignorance  about  Medicaid. 
Only  S.5  percent  of  the  colonia  reddenU  use 
Medicaid.  As  a  result,  many  colonia  dweller 
depend  on  the  VaUey's  private  hospitals, 
where  proflU  are  important.  These  hospi- 
tals usually  demand  a  deposit'  cold  cash,  a 


lien  on  a  patient's  truck  or,  as  was  the  case 
at  ooe  hospital,  a  patient's  sQver  belt 
buckle. 

The  fertility  rate  in  the  colonlas  is  esti- 
mated at  twice  the  nation  average,  and 
infant  mortality  Is  high.  Ten  percent  of  the 
nation's  out-of-hospital  births  occur  in  Hi- 
dalgo and  Cameron  counties,  which  contain 
only  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  nation's 
population.  If  pregnant  women  receive  pre- 
natal care,  it  Is  usually  not  until  they  are 
well  into  pregnancy,  and  often  111  mothers 
give  birth  to  babies  with  a  variety  of  slck- 
ntssris  arMl  disorders.  For  example,  a  dispro- 
portionate number  of  colonia  liabies  are 
bom  partially  deaf  from  middle-ear  Infec- 
tions. 

Though  school  is  a  haven— most  children 
get  their  only  decent  meal  of  the  day 
there— few  make  it  beyond  the  ninth  grade. 
Many  children  of  migrant  farmhands  mlas 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  school  year, 
and  the  overall  dropout  rates  are  pushing  SO 
percent. 

Local  and  state  governments  are  gradually 
facing  up  to  hardship  in  the  VaUey.  In 
March,  after  aU  but  Ignoring  the  colonlas 
for  30  yean,  the  Hidalgo  County  commis- 
sioners issued  regulations  that  they  h(q>e 
wiU  effectively  bar  the  establishment  of  any 
new  colonlas.  But  local  officials  say  there  is 
Uttle  money  to  ease  the  plight  of  existing 
settlements.  It  was  not  untU  three  years  ago 
that  state  officials  even  acknowledged  the 
desperation  In  the  VaUey.  Two  weeks  ago 
Texas  provided  a  $4.1  mllUon.  low-Interest 
loan  to  the  city  of  Pharr  to  instaU  sewage 
lines  for  5,000  famlUes  who  Uve  in  Las 
Milpas  and  LopezviUe  colonlas.  But  such 
measures  barely  put  a  dent  in  the  colonia 
problem.  According  to  a  recent  study  by  the 
Texas  Water  Development  Board,  it  would 
take  30  years  and  at  least  $200  mlUion  Just 
to  bring  clean  water  and  sewage  lines  to  aU 
400  of  the  existing  colonlas. 

RepubUcan  businessman:  UntU  very  re- 
cently the  federal  government  seemed  obUv- 
lous  to  the  squalor  and  poverty  in  the 
VaUey.  But  when  Assistant  Surgeon  Gener- 
al David  SundwaU  visited  the  border  last 
December,  he  was  so  shocked  by  the  condi- 
tions there  that  he  Immediately  authorized 
a  Border  Health  Initiative  to  provide  money 
for  health  projects.  But  there  is  only  $2  mU- 
Uon  in  the  BHI  pot,  and  that  money  must 
be  stretched  from  Texas  to  California.  Doc- 
tors fear  that  state  funding  for  health  care 
may  shrink  because  of  Texas's  severe  fiscal 
crunch. 

"It's  like  we  live  in  a  forgotten  land  down 
here,"  says  Iris  Hernandez,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Hidalgo  County  Health  Care  Cor- 
poration. Antonio  Gonzalez,  who  has 
worked  as  a  migrant  laborer  since  he  was  10, 
has  one  great  hope:  "I  tell  my  chUdren. 
"This  is  not  life,  you  must  get  an  education 
and  get  out'."  But  the  colonlas  are  prisons 
of  poverty  from  wtUch  few  have  managed  to 
escape. 


BOSROE  THE  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE  FUNDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Klbczka] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

W.  KI^CZKA.  Mr.  Speatier,  as  the  crisis  at 
the  Fedscsl  Savings  snd  Loan  Insursnoe  Cor- 
poralion  continues  to  worsen,  ttie  prospect  of 
s  msrgsr  o(  the  vsrious  Fedsral  deposN  insur- 
ance funds  grows  more  likety  t>y  the  dsy. 


I  sm  s  strong  advocats  of  such  s  course.  K 
is  in  sn  option  siso  srwtossd  by  such  wsl  re- 
gsrded  observsrs  of  the  finsncisi  instWutiott 
sosrw  ss  WiNiam  Isaacs,  the  former  head  of 
the  Fedsral  Dsposit  Insurance  Corporsttort 

Whst  untl  recently  have  been  singular 
voices  caMng  for  s  fund  merger  msy  soon 
souTKl  more  IM  a  chorus. 

A  recent  edttorial  In  tits  IWHIwaukee  Business 
Joumsl  noted  ttist 

*  *  *  there  seems  to  be  UtUe  doubt  that  the 
government's  Insurance  fimd  for  deposits  at 
savings  and  loans  wlU  merge  with  the  feder- 
al insurance  fund  for  deposits  at  banks. 

Jamas  Cirona.  the  president  o(  itw  Federal 
Kkxne  Loan  Bsnk  of  Ssn  Frsncisco.  recently 
predicted  s  merger  of  the  funds.  Mr.  Cirona, 
one  of  12  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  presi- 
dents, said:  "The  merger  will  take  place 
simply  because  it  has  to  happen." 

An  articie  in  the  June  12,  1987  American 
Baniter  headlined  "Thrifts  Incressingly  Back 
Proposal  to  Merge  Ailing  FSLIC  with  FDIC" 
noted  thst  trade  groups  arti  savings  and  k>an 
executives  are  already  begirviing  to  discuss 
tiie  mechsnics  of  how  to  t>ring  shout  s  merger 
of  the  FDIC  and  the  FSLIC. 

I  sm  plessed  to  report  to  my  coHesgues 
Itiat  mernbers  of  the  Banking  Committee  have 
sought  advice  from  ttte  General  Accounting 
Office  on  this  very  subiecL  On  Msy  14,  Chsir- 
msn  St  Germain,  \M.  Parris,  Mr.  Bartlett, 
aixJ  myself  sent  s  letter  to  tiie  GAG  wtiich  re- 
quested advice  on  tiw  technical  details  of  s 
fund  merger. 

In  corwuitation  with  menibers  of  the  Hoaae 
Bsnking,  Finance,  snd  Urt>8n  Affsirs  Commit- 
tee, FedersI  regulstors,  Wisconsin  financial  in- 
stitutkxis  snd  otfters,  I  am  now  drafting  legis- 
lation to  bring  about  ttie  orderly  merger  of  the 
Federal  deposit  insursnce  funds. 

My  legislali(Xi  «mxjM  provfcie  s  three-stage 
merger  process  over  spproximatety  10  years. 
In  the  first  stage,  the  managing  boards  of  the 
vsrious  deposit  insurance  funds  woukl  be  corv 
solidated  wtiile  the  furxis  woirid  be  kept  sepa- 
rate. In  the  sacorid  stage,  tne  funds  wouM  be 
actually  commingled  or  merged.  Finally,  ttw 
process  woukj  be  carried  to  Its  k>gk»l  condu- 
skxi:  a  merger  of  the  Federal  financial  Institu- 
tions regulatory  agencies. 

At  this  point,  I  wouki  Kke  to  inckide  in  the 
Record  some  recent  srtwies  on  the  merge  of 
the  funds  and  the  letter  to  the  GAG  request- 
irtg  tecttnical  advKS. 

The  material  folkMvs: 

U.S.   HoDSS  or   RKPKXsnrTATivxs, 

SUBOOiaaTTSB  o>  Pdiamcial  Im- 

BTITUTIOirS  Sdpssvisios,  Rscuu- 

nOR  AMD  ImUXAVCB  or  THB  Com- 

MiTTix  OS  BAmaao,  FnrAJicB  ass 
UssAM  ArvAns, 

WoMhinoton.  DC.  May  14.  1987. 

Hon.  CWiMLMM.  A.  BOWSHBX. 

ComptroOer  Genenl  of  the  United  States. 
WoMhington,  DC 
DiAK  Ma.  CoMPraoixsa  OsmaAi.:  The  cur- 
rent congressional  deliate  on  the  recapital- 
ization of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  (FSLIC)  has  made 
clear  that  the  Congress  should  consider  aU 
options  to  preserve  the  soimdness  of  our 
federal  deposit  Insuranoe  system.  According- 
ly, we  request  that  not  later  than  October  1. 
1088,  you  sulxnlt  a  report  to  Iwth  Houses  of 
the  Congress  which  examines  the  issues  In- 


volved in  a  merger  of  the  various  federal  de- 
posit insurance  funds. 

Specif ically,  we  request  that  such  a  report 
examine  the  extent  to  which  the  merger  of 
the  reserves  of  the  FSLIC  and/or  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Share  Insuranoe  Fund 
into  the  Permanent  Insurance  Fund  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  is 
feasible  and  advisable  for  puipoass  of  in- 
creasing the  financial  and  managerial  re- 
sources available  for,  and  decnwslng  risks 
Involved  In,  the  administration  of  federal 
deposit  Insuranoe. 

The  report  should  contain  a  description  of 
the  current  fiscal  condition  and  future  fiscal 
prospects  for  each  federal  deposit  insursnoe 
fund. 

We  also  ask  that  the  report  describe  the 
effects  a  merger  of  such  funds  would  have 
on  the  supervision  and  regulation  of  Insured 
Institutions,  Including  an  snslysis  of  the 
Impact  a  merger  wotild  have  on  regulatory 
decisions  on  depository  institution  acttvttles. 
on  dn>ository  Institution  evsminatinnB,  on 
liquidation  and  of fsite  montorlng  of  su^  in- 
stitutions, and  on  the  trataiing  of  superviso- 
ry personnel  and  related  administrative  and 
poUcy  issues. 

The  report  should  explain  the  effect  such 
a  merger  would  have  on  existing  deposit  in- 
surance accounting  procedures,  portfolio 
management  poUdes,  and  finanrtal  data 
that  Is  required  for  Insured  institutions. 

In  sddltion,  the  report  should  give  sn  sc- 
count  of  the  differences  In  insuranoe  assev- 
ments  and  premium  rates  and  procedures  in 
effect  with  respect  to  such  funds  and  the 
effect  a  merger  would  have  on  such  rates 
and  procedures,  with  appropriate  reocxn- 
mendatlons  for  setting  such  rates  and  proce- 
dures In  a  transitional  period  fcrilowing  a 
merger  of  the  funds.  The  discussion  of  [»o- 
cedures  for  setting  rates  shoiUd  include  the 
extent  to  which  It  Is  practical  for  differ- 
ences among  the  activities  snd  finsncisi 
condition  of  Insiued  Infltitutlons  to  l>e  taken 
into  account. 

We  ask  that  you  discuss  such  alternative 
methods  as  you  deem  appropriate  which 
would  aUow  for  a  phase-in  of  a  merger  of 
the  funds,  including  a  description  of  an  al- 
termative  which  would  provide  for  a  merger 
of  the  funds  over  a  five  year  period  and  an 
analysis  of  the  particular  impact  the  recapi- 
talization of  the  FSLIC  would  have  on  any 
such  merger.  In  discussing  structursl  alter- 
natives, you  should  feel  free  to  go  beyond 
the  current  regulatory  structure  and  ad- 
dress issues  on  the  horizon,  such  as  func- 
tional regulation  of  financial  Institutions. 

We  also  ask  that  you  outline  several  op- 
tions for  accomplishing  a  merger  of  the 
funds.  Including  an  alternative  which  would 
provide  for  a  merger  of  such  f tmds  into  one 
f  imd.  an  alternative  which  would  provide 
for  the  continued  maintenance  of  the  sepa- 
rate fimds  under  the  management  of  a 
single  supervisory  agency,  and  an  alterna- 
tive which  wotUd  reorguize  the  funds  to 
aUow  apedal  consideration  to  l>e  given  to  in- 
sured institutions  of  whatever  type  whose 
principal  focus  is  fostering  homeownetship. 

As  the  Ck>ngress  exercises  its  oversii^t 
functicm  In  the  recapitalisation  of  the 
FSLIC.  comprehensive  information  on  a 
moger  of  the  federal  deposit  insurance 
funds  wiU  be  essential  if  Congress  is  to 
ensure  depositor  confidence  in  our  financial 
system.  Such  observations  and  reoommenda- 
tions  with  respect  to  such  a  mover  which 
you  may  find  appropriate  would  tie  most 
welcome. 

Sincerely, 

Fki^aiid  J.  St  Osaiuni 
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UMMOwmukM 
orFDICfeUCU 


JounLSl. 


maMOnm  to  IWTO  UM  bMUnOOe  fund.  If  OOO- 

ruiiMUMMi  mtitotinn  that  aUowa  beAlthy 
thrmi  to  iMva  Um  FBUC  uid  JoId  Um 
■liiMWii  PDIC  at  a  iiliMiwr  rate.  Um  latar- 
est  tste  on  Um  VBUC  dabt  Mi«Iy  wfll  in- 


UMI 


«■«  fv— ■—«»'  oaeutlvn  nay  not 
thlak  too  nneta  of  Um  Mm.  but  UMf« 
to  to  Uttto  doobt  that  th*  gommmmt's  in- 
■onoeo  fond  for  dwoitto  at  wtnp  and 
1^— ■—  vffl  B««a  with  ttaa  fodaral  tamir- 
aaoa  fMid  flar  dipoilta  at  banka. 

m  toot.  UJB.  RopL  Owald  Klwaka.  a  Wla- 
eo^Dnoerat.  amadr  twa  aAMl  for  a 
■tody  of  the  moraar  of  tlM  VMMral  Dapoatt 

tamaMt  OoHk.  UM  Fedtfal  Savlnsi  and 
UMn  IiMiinaoa  Corp.  and  tba  National 
CMdttumaDSharalnwnneaPimd. 

Tbo  naar  Inwiwpcy  of  tlM  FCOJC  baa 
iMatiMlatoil  tha  naod  for  a  reeapttallMtloo 
of  Mi«t  taMuranoa  fund  to  retain  InTeator 
^.ffpffiiiaa  In  tha  awtnia  and  loan  ayatam. 
UBfortOMtaly.  a  raeantly  propoaad  t*  bU- 
llan  iiiaMiwalrmil  raacue  plan  boldi  out 
Uttla  bopa  fOr  aayatam  that  cannot  sunrtve 
wtthout  $40  bmion  in  taipajen'  money  .^ 

DoDoatton  are  not  in  trouMa  here.  Oon- 
gnaa  baa  pnutaed  to  unconditionally  back 
thrift  depoaita  of  up  to  $100,000. 

goln'a  home  gi  own  aavinga  and 
Bt  in  trouble,  either.  The  atate  aa 
a  whole  to  ririMf*-"^  one  of  the  top  five  in 
thenatkin. 

But  around  the  reat  of  the  country,  eape- 
etaUy  in  the  ao«alled  Depreaalon  Belt, 
vtaleh  atretcfaea  from  Texaa  and  U>ul8lana 
up  throi^i  Oregon.  thrlfU  we  in  bl«  trou- 
ble. Cnrrantly.  about  3S  percent  of  the  In- 
diMtry^  MOO  inatttutlona  are  technically  In 
aoirent.  loaing  money  dally  but  continuing 
to  operate  from  caah  flowa. 

In  aoBM  drelea.  industry  execuUvea  will 
even  acknowledge  that  the  problem  la  out  of 
control,  and  that  means  trouble  for  an  In- 
duatry   ao  dependent  on   depoaltor  confl- 

CongrcH  has  made  soom  attempt  to  shore 
op  an  industry  that  U  bokUng  billions  of 
dDllara  in  problem  loans  and  f  oredoaed  real 
ijaHtf  Thoae  i^orta  have  centered  on  help- 
ing the  F8UC  replenlah  Ita  quickly  dlmln- 
tahing  aaaeta.  The  Insurer  now  Is  technically 
liHOlvent  by  more  than  $«  billion,  and  loaaes 
at  Insolvent  imtltutlona  under  the  PSLICs 
control  grow  by  more  than  $4  billion  a  year. 

Unfortunately,  the  U A  League  of  Savings 
InaUtutlona.  a  Chleago-baaed  trade  group 
tft*  Is  the  thrifts'  Mggeat  booster,  contin- 
ues to  support  the  $S  bOllon  baUout.  The 
league  was  instrumental  In  the  recent 
defeat  of  an  amendment  to  Increase  the 
loiigniaslnnsl  baOoot  package  to  $15  billion. 
It  apparently  was  worried  that  lU  healthy 
members  would  end  up  having  to  pay  a 
higher  price  to  help  leas  f  ortunate-and  leas 
solvent— thrifts. 

The  league's  support  of  the  $5  bUllon  plan 
may  keep  taitact  a  separate  Industry  dedicat- 
ed to  hooM-mortgage  lending  in  the  short 
term,  but  eventually  we'd  like  to  see  a  con- 
tinued blurring  of  the  lines  separating 
ti^wira  lavlngs  and  loans  and  credit  unions. 
We'd  alao  like  to  aee  aavlnci  and  loans 
■pcead  their  risk  as  much  as  possible  by  con- 
verting from  mutual  ownertfUp  to  stock 
ownership. 

■arller  this  month,  the  chairman  of  the 
FDIC  warned  that  the  $5  bllUon  consrea- 
TJanai  ballout  pockatie  would  encourage 
MMiy  savings  and  loans  to  leave  the  FBLIC 
and  join  the  FDIC  because  the  House  bUl 
retained   the   paltry   penalties   for   thrtfto 


When  we  reach  the  point  at  whk:h  the 
FDIC  imuras  both  eommerdal  banks  and 
healthy  thrlfta.  there  wfll  to  mtle  raason  to 
malntif-  a  nrti—**  lyatam  to  regulate  sav- 
t«g«  and  loaiH.  At  that  time,  we'U  aU  ooom 
to  aeeapt  the  iaavltable:  We  don't  need  a 
thrift  taMtuatry. 


(From  the  American  Banker.  June  X  ItTT] 

MmMBi  or  laaoBAiKB  Fume  PaiBicnD  st 

HoMB  IXMUi  Bam  Chut  ni  CAuroamA 

(By  JbB  McTague) 
Naaavnx*— A  merger  of  the  eommerdal 
bank  and  thrift  Insurance  funds  Is  unavoid- 
able, aeeordlng  to  Jamea  Cirona.  president 
of  the  FBderml  Homo  Loan  Bank  of  Ban 


'I  thiwfc  the  savings  and  loans  that  we 
know  today  wUl  have  to  decide  if  they  want 
to  to  a  bank  or  a  thrift."  he  predlctad. 

"The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System 
wfll  continue  as  a  provider  of  loog-torm 
credit,  and  a  lot  of  commercial  banks  will 
become  eligible  to  Join  the  bank  system."  he 
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The  National  Association  of  State  Savings 
m.wiA  Loan  SopervlsorB  Is  meeting  here 
through  Wednesday. 

(From  the  American  Banker.  June  12. 19CT1 
■naum  VrnxuMOKLt  Back  PaorosAL  To 
I  AiLOia  FBLIC  Wm  FDIC 


■Tbe  mergw  wfll  take  place  simply  be- 
cause it  has  to  happen."  Mr.  Ctrona  told  a 
gathering  of  state  aavlnci  and  loan  regula- 
tors meeUng  Monday  tai  tbe  Opryland 
Hot^  He  made  his  remarks  on  panel  dls- 
ctMilng  the  future  of  the  savings  and  loan 
Industry.  _ 

Mr.  Cirona  said  a  pending  congreaalonal 
plan  to  fund  the  Insolvent  Federal  Savings 
uid  Loan  Insurance  Corp.  with  between  $5 
bOllon  and  $T.S  billion  In  new  capital  from 
the  thrift  Industry  was  "too  lltUe.  much  too 
late." 

He  predicted  that  debate  on  a  merger  of 
the  insurance  funds  would  begin  In  Con- 
greai  in  earnest  as  early  as  next  year  when 
It  becomes  evident  that  $7.5  blUlon  Is  not 
enough  to  dispose  of  the  troubled  savings 
and  loans  whose  depoalU  are  guaranteed  by 
the  FBLIC. 

Ben.  Jake  Oam.  who  also  addreased  the 
group,  said  M.  Danny  WaU.  who  has  been 
nominated  by  the  White  House  as  the  next 
^ht*'""*"  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  "doesn't  want  to  be  chairman  If  he 
InherlU  that  $5  billion  P8UC  recap"  with 
forbearance  provisions  proposed  by  the 
House  to  keep  regulators  from  closing  insol- 
vent thrlfU  that  might  eventuaUy  recover. 

"Some  IxMtltutlons  that  would  be  kept 
open  becauae  of  thoae  forbearance  provi- 
sions need  to  to  closed, "  said  Mr.  Oam. 

But  Mr.  Oam  conceded  after  the  speech 
that  Mr.  Wall,  his  current  chief  of  staff,  had 
no  Intention  of  refualng  the  Bank  Board 
post  If  the  recapitalisation  plan  he  oppoaea 
pamea  Congress.  "I  was  simply  overstating 
the  case  to  make  a  point."  he  said,  adding 
that  he  would  announce  Mr.  Wall's  replace- 
ment on  his  own  staff  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Oam  said  he  did  not  think  there  was 
any  political  possibUlty  of  an  Insurance  fund 
merger  in  the  near  future  "simply  because 
neither  side  wanU  it." 

But  Mr.  Ctrona  predicted  that  a  year  from 
now  the  Industry  would  balk  at  making  fur- 
ther contributions  to  baU  out  the  F8UC 
and  that  Congress  would  merge  commercial 
and  thrift  funds,  perhaps  creating  an  insur- 
ance fund  for  community-oriented  banks 
and  thrlfU  and  another  for  Institutions  with 
a  commercial  orientation. 

"Who's  going  to  pay  for  It?  There's  little 
question  In  my  mind  that  Treasury  wlU  pay 
for  it."  he  said.  "I  think  that's  unfortunate, 
but  I  think  that's  where  it  Is  headed."  said 
Mr.  Ctrona.  who  has  been  president  of  the 
San  Frandaco  bank  sinoe  1963.  With  $$6  bU- 
Uon  in  aaets.  It  Is  the  largeat  of  the  13 
banks  In  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System. 


(By  Jim  McTsgue) 
There's  growing  sentiment  in  the  savings 
and  loan  industry  that  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  IiMurance  Corp.  cannot  to  saved 
by  throwing  money  at  it. 

Trade  groupa  and  savings  and  loan  execu- 
Uvea. though  not  yet  publicly  endontng  the 
idea,  are  privately  dlsnisslng  how  to  merge 
the  FBUC  wttb  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corp. 

This  is  despite  warnings  from  both  Con- 
gress and  the  h^«M«g  industry  that  such  a 
merger  Is  poUtkally  unacceptable. 

Even  senior  officials  at  the  Federal  Home 
Ldan  Bank  Board,  which  for  two  years  has 
been  urging  Congress  to  make  the  industry 
raise  $30  billion  for  the  fund,  concede  that 
the  time  may  have  paasfrt  for  such  an  ap- 
proach to  save  the  FBLIC.  The  fund  Is 
loaing  $10  million  a  day  because  of  some  400 
troubled  InsUtutlons  It  cannot  afford  to 
shutdown. 

Congress,  bowing  to  Industry  pressure.  Is 
expected  to  authorise  the  Bank  Board  to 
ralae  about  $10  bllUon  from  Insured  thrifts, 
a  figure  regulators  claim  is  woefully  inad- 
equate. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Dallas 
this  week  Indicated  It  needs  $4  billion  to 
solve  problems  in  iU  five-state  region. 

And  It  will  cost  the  F8UC  nearly  $1  bU- 
llon to  dose  the  insolvent  Beverly  Hflls  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  AssodaUon  In  California,  ac- 
cording to  Bank  Board  estimates. 

The  shot  heard  around  the  industry  was 
fired  a  week  ago  in  Nashville  by  James  M 
Cirona,  president  of  the  Federal  Home  l/)an 
Bank  of  San  Prandsco.  the  largest  of  the  13 
reserve  credit  InstltuUons  In  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System. 

Mr.  Corona,  addressing  a  gathering  of 
state  thrift  regulators,  predicted  that  con- 
grevlonal  debate  on  the  funds  merger  cotild 
begin  as  early  as  next  year,  when  it  becomes 
apparent  that  recapitalization  is  not  going 
to  work. 

Meanwhile,  Congreas  is  pushing  ahead 
with  what  many  believe  is  an  exercise  in  fu- 
tility. 

"I  think  Mr.  Corona's  speech  was  rather 
dramatic  because  It  shows  industry  leaders 
are  no  longer  debating  merger  of  the  funds. 
They  are  talking  mechanics,  and  that  Is  a 
quantimi  leap  in  a  very  short  period  of 
time,"  said  James  Butera.  vice  president  for 
legislative  policy  at  the  National  Council  of 
Savings  InsUtutlons.  a  group  that  repre- 
senU  InsUtutlons  Insured  by  both  funds. 

"The  speech  repreaenU  a  sutatantlal  shift 
by  the  thought  leaders  of  the  Industry."  he 
said. 

A  senior  Bank  Board  official  was  more 
cynical.  ''I«»»"'"g  the  speech  reflected  the 
views  of  the  large  CalUomla  thrifts,  whose 
officers  make  up  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  San  Frandaoo  bank. 

"Jim  Cirona  was  saying  things  they 
wanted  to  hear.  They  don't  want  to  baO  out 


the  FBLIC.  They  want  the  taxpayers  to  foot 
the  bill,"  the  official  said. 

Many  in  the  regulatory  community  be- 
lieve that  the  Industry's  plan  all  along  has 
been  to  stall  recapitalisation  until  the 
FSLICs  situation  deteriorated  greatly. 
Then,  a  taxpayer  tiallout  would  to  necea- 
sary  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  the  savings 
and  loan  system  and  the  financial  panic 
that  might  foUow. 

Bfr.  Butera  said  healthy  InsUtuUons  are 
saying  that  they  cannot  afford  to  solve  the 
FSLICs  problems,  caused  by  some  400  InsU- 
tuUons primarily  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Even  so.  he  said.  "It  is  remarlcable  that 
the  detote  has  progressed  this  far." 

Even  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  at 
the  pace  Congress  is  moving,  the  FBLIC  Is 
unlikely  to  get  any  recapitaUsaUon  money 
until  late  fall  or  early  wint«r. 

In  a  crunch,  the  Bank  Board  could  allow 
the  FBLIC  InsUtuUons  to  use  up  to  1%  of 
their  deposits  to  head  off  any  liquidity 
crisis. 

"That  Is  an  absolute  last  resort.  It  would 
to  like  pushing  the  red  button,"  said  Rotort 
Sahadl.  acting  director  of  economic  policy 
and  research  at  the  Bank  Board. 

Bank  Board  Chairman  Edwin  J.  Oray  said 
he  has  no  intenUon  of  involUng  the  aaaeas- 
ment  during  his  final  two  weeks  in  office. 

There  have  already  been  some  silent  runs 
on  Institutions  In  Virginia  and  Tulsa,  Okla.. 
Ijecause  of  depositor  concerns  about  the 
FSLIC  fund,  according  to  the  lastest  edlUon 
of  Savings  InsUtuUons,  a  publlcaUon  of  the 
U.S.  League  of  Savings  InsUtutlons. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  ABUSES  IN 
TIBET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rest]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Iwlr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  had  the 
horwr  of  hosting  a  briefing/luncheon  that  ad- 
dressed the  current  status  of  Tit>eL  During  this 
hsiction.  Kalon  Lodi  Gyari  made  a  very  appro- 
priate appeal  to  my  colleagues  and  I  in  regard 
to  the  resohjtion  of  human  rights  abuses  in 
Tft>et  What  foltows  is  the  statement  made  t>y 
IMr.  Gyari,  a  cabinet  member  of  the  Tibetan 
Government-tf>-exile: 

Text  (»  Aooaass  bt  Kaion  Lodi  Otaxi 

Congressman  Roae.  dear  friends,  I  will  not 
talk  much  becauae  Dr.  Van  Walt  and  Mr. 
Avedon  have  spoken  at  great  length  atout 
what  is  happening  in  Tltot  today. 

When  China  invaded  Utot  in  l»4».  His 
Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama  and  the  Titotan 
Oovemment,  which  he  headed,  had  no 
opUon  but  to  try  and  find  a  peaceful  and 
workable  relationship  with  the  Chinese  in 
order  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  violence  and 
bloodahed.  However,  by  1959,  the  increasing 
degree  of  Chinese  repression  and  harsh  ac- 
tions against  the  Tibetan  population  result- 
ed in  a  nation-wide  [?]  and  the  beginning  of 
a  life  of  exile  for  his  Holiness  the  Dalai 
Lama  and  some  100,000  Tltotans. 

Despite  the  destrucUon  and  horrors  of  the 
Chlneae  occupaUon  of  llbet.  His  Holiness 
the  Dalai  Lama  and  his  government  still  be- 
lieves that  the  Tibetans  must  refrain  from 
violence. 

Contrary  to  official  Chlneae  statements, 
which  suggest  that  the  Tll>etans  in  exQe  az« 
preaatng  simply  for  the  return  of  Hia  Holl- 
neas  tbe  Dalai  Lama  from  exile  and  his  rein- 
statement within  the  PRC  in  an  official  ca- 
padty.  I  would  like  to  clearly  state  for  the 


record  that  toth  His  Holiness  the  Dalai 
Lama  and  the  Tibetan  government  In  exile 
tolieve  that  the  real  issue  which  must  to  ad- 
drtasnd  is  the  rights  and  aapirations  of  the 
six  million  Tltotana  in  Tltot.  who  we  tolieve 
wish  to  to  an  independent  and  free  people. 

Since  1979,  the  Chinese  have  renewed 
their  contacts  with  His  Holiness  and  the  Ti- 
betan Oovemment-ln-exile.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  and  duty  of  toing  a  memtor  of  the 
special  delegation  which  visited  Peking  in 
1983  and  19M  for  talks  with  tbe  Chinese 
leadership.  This  process  of  negotiation 
began  when  our  exiled  Oovemment  sent 
three  separate  fact-finding  missions  to  visit 
Tltot  In  1979  and  1980.  (A  fourth  delegaUon 
was  sent  to  1985  which  visited  a  limited  part 
of  northeaat  Titot).  The  purpoae  of  these 
mlaaions  and  tbe  special  delegaUons  was  to 
reapoxMl  poslUvely  to  the  Chinese  gestures 
of  toing  more  open  and  forthright  in  their 
assessment  of  the  lltotan  sltuaUon.  This 
new  atUtude  of  the  Chinese  was  reflected  by 
the  high-level  visit  of  Hu  Taobang  to  Tltot 
In  the  summer  of  1980. 

The  Titotan  government  felt  that  this 
was  an  opportunity  for  the  exiles  to  renew 
contact  with  our  fellow  Tibetans,  and  to  see 
the  ctmdlUons  In  Tibet  first  hand.  The 
three  fact-finding  delegaUons  spent  a  total 
of  11  and  one-half  months  vlsltbig  over  five 
hundred  towns  and  villages  throughout  the 
Titotan  plateau.  Therefore,  we  not  only 
learned  in  great  detail  the  prevailing  condi- 
tions, but  we  were  able  to  gather  suffldent 
facts  and  documents  to  assess  the  tremen- 
dous losses  suffered  by  the  Tltotans  since 
the  beginning  of  the  oocupaUon.  The  un- 
timely death  of  some  1.3  million  people  and 
the  destrucUon  of  over  6,000  monasteries 
are  the  two  most  shocking  features  of  Chi- 
nese rule  in  Tltot. 

This  renewed  contact  with  China  was 
positive  because  a  line  of  communlcaUon 
was  opened  with  the  C^hlnese  leadership.  We 
were  able  to  voice  our  concerns  and  our 
views  on  the  situaUon  In  Titot,  and  to  build 
some  understanding  and  trust  with  the  Chi- 
nese leaders. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  this  dialogue, 
both  Deng  Xiaoping  and  Li  XIannlan  (pres- 
ently China's  head  of  state)  acknowledged 
to  some  extent  past  errors  and  harsh  meas- 
ures adopted  in  Titot.  They  further  suggest- 
ed that,  "short  of  total  separaUon",  any- 
thing concerning  Titot  could  to  discussed. 
As  conciliatory  as  these  remarks  may 
appear,  subsequent  discussions  did  not 
progress  or  fulfill  our  expectaUons.  In  fact, 
we  felt  that  the  unrelenting  emphasis  on 
the  return  of  His  Holiness  to  China,  as  out- 
lined in  their  "Five-point  Proposal",  totally 
distorted  and  misrepresented  the  issue. 

In  his  recent  statement  on  March  10th. 
1987,  His  Holiness  the  Dalai  Lama  pointed 
out  the  three  main  areas  of  concern  as  fol- 
lows: 

"FliBtly.  the  so-called  religious  freedom  in 
Titot  today  amounts  to  permitting  our 
people  to  worship  and  practice  religion  in  a 
merely  ritualistic  and  devoU(Mial  way.  There 
are  toth  direct  and  Indirect  restrlcUons  on 
the  teaching  and  study  of  Buddhist  philoso- 
phy. Buddhism  is  thus  toing  reduced  to  a 
blind  faith  which  is  exactly  how  the  Com- 
mtmist  Chinese  view  and  define  religion." 

"Secondly,  although  economic  and  other 
condiUons  have  been  eased  sllgfaUy,  in  reali- 
ty tbe  young  Tibetans  are  neither  provided 
with  adequate  f  adlltlea  nor  are  Uiey  encour- 
aged in  their  educaUonal  development.  Bad 
habits  like  drinking  and  gambling  are  al- 
lowed to  9read  in  the  society  despite  the 
kix>wledge  of  their  harmful  effects.  Delitor- 


ate  obstacles  are  toing  placed  before  those 
who  are  academically  indined.  There  is  thus 
every  danger  of  Tibetans  being  turned  into 
a  backward  and  Illiterate  community  devoid 
of  any  real  culture  and  education." 

"Thirdly,  tbe  large-scale  Chlneae  influx  is 
threatening  to  transform  Tibet  into  a  Chi- 
nese territory." 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  happened  to  our 
naUon.  tbe  Tibetan  Oovemment  is  still 
committed  to  finding  a  solution  to  tto  prob- 
lem of  llbet  by  non-violent  methods.  There- 
fore, by  coming  to  you  here  today.  I  do  not 
ask  for  arms.  Tou  may  wish  to  trade  with 
China  and  sell  your  weapons,  but  I  do  not 
see  the  need  to  totally  neglect  tto  very  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  and  justice  on  which 
your  naUon  has  been  founded.  It  is  my 
tolief  that  you  must  also  support  the  stu- 
dents in  Chlxta  who  call  for  more  democracy 
and  openness.  As  China's  friend,  you  must 
prevoit  your  friend  from  committing  the 
genodde  of  the  Tibetan  people  and  culture. 
In  a  truly  healthy  relaUonahip.  between  the 
UJS.  and  China,  you  miut  prevent  them 
frcHn  making  such  gross  mistakes  and  guide 
them  towards  the  very  basic  values  that  you 
cherish. 

I  would  also  like  to  reiterate  that  our 
struggle  is  not  against  the  Chinese  people 
purely  on  racial  grounds,  but  simply  a  reaf- 
firmation of  our  tolief  in  our  right  to  exist 
and  live  as  a  free  people.  We  would  like  to 
see  Titot  become  a  aone  of  peace  in  tto 
heart  of  Asia,  once  again.  We  need  the 
world's  and  your  support  more  than  ever  be- 
cause there  Is  a  fear  that  unless  the  Influx 
of  Chinese  into  Titot  is  brought  to  a  halt 
and  reversed,  our  people  will  literally  drown 
in  a  sea  of  Chlneae. 

I  would  alao  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  let  you  know  that  the  support  and  sym- 
pathy from  the  United  Statea  in  our  eariy 
years  of  exile  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  the  successful  rehabilltaU<m  of  refugees 
and  in  our  efforts  to  preserve  the  cultural 
heritage  of  Titot.  In  this  context  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attenUon  tto  generosi- 
ty of  India  to  the  Tibetan  refugeea.  India  is 
by  no  means  an  affluent  naUon.  but  the 
central  government,  the  public  at  large,  and 
even  state  governments  and  Individuals 
from  all  walks  of  life  have  magnanimously 
stept>ed  forward  to  help  us  begin  new  lives 
and  to  reconstruct  our  religious  and  cultural 
life. 

But  the  problem  of  refugees  and  exOea  are 
not  easily  solved  In  a  short  time.  We  stUl 
have  a  segment  of  refugees  that  need  to  to 
properly  rehabilitated.  We  hope  that  you 
wUl  consider  extending  some  tolp  in  this 
regard  too. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  leam  that  (Con- 
gressman Benjamin  Oilman  and  Congreas 
man  Charlie  Rose  have  introduced  a  bill 
that  will  address  many  of  the  subjects  pre- 
sented and  discussed  here  this  momlng.  and 
I  am  most  encouraged  to  leam  that  a 
numtor  of  prominent  members  of  tto 
House  Committee  cm  Foreign  Affairs  have 
already  agreed  to  co-sponaor  and  support 
this  bill. 

It  is  my  further  hope  that,  sometime  In 
the  near  future,  a  Congreasional  delegaUon 
will  visit  the  Titotan  people,  toth  within 
and  outside  Tibet.  We  would  like  you  to  see 
and  understand  all  our  problems  and  ahcHt- 
fominga,  and  alao  the  modest  suooeaaea  we 
have  had  in  our  many  endeavours  in  exile. 

I  want  to  thank  Congreasman  Oilman  and 
Congresnnan  Rose  (moe  again.  I  also  want 
to  express  tto  heartfelt  graUtude  of  all  my 
fellow  Tibetans  to  tto  staff  members  of  tto 
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VM. 
of 


wbo  I  haw  had  ttM 
with. 


The  SPKAKBt  pro  tmnpore.  Under 
a  vnfk»m  ordar  of  Uie  Houaa.  ttoe  «en- 
Uaman  trvm  minola  [Mr.  Amnnmol  ta 
raeogntHd  for  6  mlnutaa. 

CUT.  AimUinaO  addreaaed  the 
Hotae.  Hto  remarfca  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  KxtenalaaB  of  Remarka.] 
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>  o«  »ia  eort  o«  liflWa 

_       ^ laiy  o/l  the  inlartor  fcom 

landinB^monay  tor  tfw  purehaea.  oonifcuclton. 
wid  operatton  o«  oownerctai  ttaNng  veeeeia 
and  gav  to  any  non^.a  cMzan  or  ooipora- 
Iton  ti«  to  not  at  lea*  75  percent  OS. 


IXOI8LATION  TO  PROHmiT 
FORBCmSRS  FROM  RKCKIV- 
IHO      PARM      SUBSIDY      PAY- 


muet  m^»  every  ellort  to  eereMhr 
tMgat  Federal  doiare  and  bring  ttw  Federal 
deHcll  under  oontroL  Qlven  the  reaMy  of 
tode/s  budget  ooiieeeinte.  tm  cannot  end 

■hould  not  llnwioe  toreign  uwpoieione 
•vough  progranw  iml^nmii  to  he^  our  cM- 
TNelegMaMon  vwould  eawe  ttw  Qowem- 


The  SFKAKSR  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  pverioua  order  of  the  Houae.  the  gen- 
ttaman  from  Callfomla  [Mr.  Paiirta] 
la  leoocnlMd  for  S  mlnutea. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Uk.  Spealier.  today  I  woi*l 
■ta  to  Inkoduoe  e  ba  wNoh  would  reetore 
aome  baric  equNy  to  oa  fvm  progrema  and 
woiid  Mo  mm  tie  Qowemment  mWone  o« 
delwa  wliwut  reducing  aaMoee  to  American 
cHtaene.  Leal  yaer,  we  epent  S2S.8  bflton  on 
price  eupport  ««1  agrtcUtoal  prodJrtlon  ad- 
tuaknani  programa.  CXe  1mm  progranw  aeek 
toaMUtae  twm  oomntodNy  aupptae  ai  wea  aa 
ataUfae  «td  provide  a  floor  for  linn  prioee. 
Untonunatoly.  a  porton  of  ttwee  aiMee. 
wMe  intonded  tar  American  lennera  end  f»- 
nwoed  by  Amertcen  laxpayera.  ie  going  to 
tareto  ownera  of  itemieMc  lend  Our  Qowem- 
ment  ehould  not  be  In  the  buaineee  of  tUiei- 
dtaing  foreign  inweetors. 

By  fflMng  deficiency  end  dKerrion  pey 
menta  aa  wei  a»  loene  to  foreign  ownera  of 
domeeHc  Iwid.  we  are  Increaring  our  agricut- 
turtf  eurplua  wid  enpendtog  money  ihet 
■houkt  be  ueed  to  help  our  farmera.  I  aaked 
•w  QAO  to  aludy  the  aoope  of  We  problem. 
Thek  fltudy  of  401  U.S.  oouniee  reveeted  thet 
SOe  foreign  ownera  leoeived  $7.7  mMon  In 
dtact  autiritlM  «Ki  $12.3  mMon  In  prio»eup- 
poft  loona  Intended  to  aid  U.&  fannera  and 
ancounga  farnwa  to  remove  cropiend  from 
production  to  curb  thm  unrelanling  aurptoa 
probiam  Furttwnnora.  m  1986.  6  percent  of 
the  foreign  ownera  received  at  leaat  the 
$60,000  oemg  In  payments  from  the  Qovem- 
menL  Several  reoefved  more  then  ttw  cemg 
due  to  loophelee  In  the  program.  Oeariy.  Fed- 
aral  farm  programa  were  not  art  up  for  ttiia 
pupoaa 

Faderri  peymenia  eermeriied  for  American 
produoera  ihould  not  enoourege  ■pwulativ* 
inveebnent  by  foreigners.  Therefore.  I  am  In- 
bodudng  legiriaion  that  would  prevent  fa- 
aiywra  who  own  U.&  cropiend  from  reoeMng 
deficiency  wtd  dhMTsion  peymenta  as  wel  as 
pric»ei4>port  loana  in  the  tiAae.  Thia  legiala- 
ion  would  epply  to  al  farni  price  support  pro- 


^^touNurri  programs  which  serve  Americen 
I  urge  my  ooMsegues  to  support  tNe 
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A  biU  to  amend  the  Pood  Security  Act  of 
iea$  to  prevent  foreiann*  troax  reoelTlna 
I>roductlon    sdjustment    payments    and 
price-support  payinenU  snd  lowia 
B€  U  enaeUd  fry  tlte  SenaU  and  House  of 

Repn$enUUl9n   of  the    United   Statea   of 

America  in  Conoreu  OMemfrted. 

sacnoN  I.  pccvBNTKm  or  roaaicNaas  raoii 
aacnvmc    rAaii    paocBAM   pay- 


cotton,  rtoa.  driry  producta.  tobacco,  sugar 
Md  pewiuta.  It  buUa  on  prevtoua  Federel  ef- 
torto  to  enewe  thet  Federal  funds  era  tergeled 
•I  Americana  and  not  dhwtod  abroad.  The 
MerchMil  Marine  Acta,  for  SKampla.  prohMa 
toraigners  from  receiving  subeidtoe  «Mch  U.S. 
dltaene  nwy  receive  to  defray  the  ooet  of  naw 
aNpe  which  wH  be  ueed  for  mtamallonel  com- 
merce. SMtariy.  other  Faderal  Isi^slaion  ra- 
qulrse  m  enlMy  to  be  at  least  95  percent  do- 


BubUtle  A  of  Utle  X  of  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1M5  Is  amended  by  inaertina  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowtng  new  section: 

"Maucin.TUKAL  paooKAif  nrnJoisiuTT  roa 

poanomas 
"Sac.  lOM.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provid- 
ed In  this  section  and  notwlthsUnrtlna  any 
other  provision  of  law,  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  any  person  who  it  not  a 
dtten  or  national  of  the  United  States  or 
an  alien  lawfully  admitted  tor  permanent 
uahkinm  shall  be  Inelltible  to  receive  any 
type  of  production  adjustment  payments  or 
price-support  pracram  loans,  payments,  or 
lieneflU  made  aTaUal>le  under  the  Acrlcul- 
turml  Act  of  1»4»  <7  VAC.  1421  et  seq.).  the 
Commodity  Credit  CorporaUon  Act  (16 
D.8.C.  714  et  seq.),  or  any  other  Act  with  re- 
spect to  any  commodity  produced  on  a  farm 
that  is  owned  or  operated  by  such  person. 

"(b)  P^r  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a),  a 
corporation  shall  be  corjsldered  s  person 
that  Is  Ineligible  for  production  adjustment 
payments  or  price-support  procram  loans, 
payments,  or  benefits  If  more  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  beneficial  ownership  of  the 
corporation  is  held  by  persons  who  are  not 
dtlaens  or  natlonaU  of  the  United  States  or 
aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  real- 
denoe. 

"(c>  No  person  shall  become  Inellcible 
under  this  section  for  production  sdjust- 
mont  pajrments  or  price-support  procram 
loans,  payments,  or  benefits  as  the  result  of 
the  production  of  a  crop  of  an  agricultural 
commodity  planted  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section." 
sac  L  lacHNicAL  AmNDMBrr. 

The  table  of  contents  contained  In  section 
a  of  the  P^»od  Security  Act  of  1»8»  U  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  after  the  Item  relating  to 
section  lOM  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec  1025.  Agricultural  program  UieUclMl- 
Ity  for  foreigners.". 


June  16,  1987 

POEM  CAPTURES  MEANING  OP 
MEMORIAL  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevtoua  order  of  the  Houae.  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  MlMlaalppl  [Mr.  Momt- 
ooMBiTl  la  reoognlaed  for  5  minutee. 

Mr.  MONTQOMERY.  Mr.  Speeker.  I  want  to 
brir^i  to  your  altontion  a  poem,  writton  by  the 
l^«vldau|^itor  of  one  of  my  conailuet^a.  It 
waa  writton  as  part  of  the  obeenrance  of  Me- 
moriri  Oey  1987  and  I  thinli  it  capluree  the 
tow  me«*ig  of  ihle  special  day  mat  we  set 
aside  to  remember  the  peopto  who  eenwd 
WKf  dtod  to  keep  our  greet  oounery  free. 

I  icnow  my  old  friend.  R.E.  Mtehel  of  Meridk 
«v  Ml.  la  proud  of  hie  grenddaughtor'a  wori( 
«id  I  want  to  aharo  M  wNh  my  colsaguea  N 
was  writton  by  MtehaWe  Wemeoa  who  Ivee 

In  Atlanta.  QA. 

IfBSoaiAi.  DAT.  Mat  25,  1987. 
Yesterday,  Memorial  Day,  May  25.  1987. 
the  DeKalb  County  schools  were  operating 
as  usuaL  On  that  day  I  did  not  teach  my 
■tudenU  from  prepared  lesson  plans.  In- 
stead. I  tried  to  help  them  understand  the 
■pedal  slgniflcance  of  Memorial  Day.  I 
wanted  them  to  appreciate  the  Individual 
aerlflee  of  those  that  died  in  the  service  of 
our  country.  I  hoped  they  would  realise  was 
each  of  the  dead  was  a  persrni  with  dreams 
and  loved  ones,  that  each  death  personaUy 
felt  by  family  and  friends.  Each  was  more 
than  a  stattotic.  I  told  them  about  Larry 
Taylor,  a  young  M^'^"*  from  Broken  Bow, 
Oklahoma,  who  was  killed  in  the  Republic 
of  Viet  Nam  in  1968.  The  story  was  simple, 
about  a  friend.  Today.  May  26.  1987. 1  found 
an  anonymous  poem  In  my  mall  box  at 
school.  Teaching  does  have  great  rewards. 
Our  chUdreo  do  carel— Coach  Ken  Cory 

[In  memory  of  Larry  Taylor,  this  poem  wss 
written  on  May  25. 19871 

MKMOKIAL  DAT 

For  the  cause  of  freedom  they  fought  snd 

died 
While  their  loved  ones  wept  tears  of  grief 

and  pride. 
The  crosses  white  Ue  in  their  grassy  place 
As  a  veteran  looks  on  with  a  tear-stained 

face. 
Boys  went  to  war— some  died,  some  lived. 
But  they  all  became,  too  early,  men. 
Their  Innocence  was  lost  in  rivers  of  red 
While   in   flag-dad  coffins   lay   the  war's 

sUentdead. 
For  America's  cause  they  fought  to  the  end 
So.  in  freedom,  our  lives  we  might  surely 

spend. 
The  wall  has  grown  old.  the  names  on  its 
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lU  purpose  time  can  never  erase. 

As  the  veteran  turns  and  Umps  quietly 

aways. 
He  remem))ers  his  friends  on  Memorial  Day. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BOARD  OP  DI- 
RECTORS OP  THE  NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD      SERVICE       OROANIZA- 

•noN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previoua  order  of  the  Houae,  thegen- 
tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  CkocksitI 
is  recogniied  for  5  minutee. 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speeker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  spedri  tribute  to  a  group  of  MMduala 
who  have  devoted  their  time  end  energlee  to 


to  the  peopto  of  Detroit  and 
the  county  of  Wayne  In  the  Stato  of  Mtehigan. 
Theee  IndMduels  heve  served  for  e  number  of 
yeara  ae  membera  of  the  Ixwrd  of  dbedora 
for  the  Neighbortwod  Service  Organtealtoa 

Today.  Monday.  June  15.  1967.  theee  Indi- 
viduals wM  ivaelde  over  titeir  last  Itowd  meet- 
ing. Their  yeara  of  eervioe  range  from  7  to  19; 
throughout  Ihoee  years,  they  have  provided 

Neighborfwod  Service  Organization,  Na  par- 
aonnai  and  denta. 

I  want  to  MMduaNy  recognize  end  thank 
ttieee  kMlvidueia  for  tftair  Hreieee  efforts  on 
behalf  of  ttw  peopto  of  Detroit  Special  thanka 
«id  raoognitton  to:  Mr.  Roy  Utito,  Mr.  CNwIae 
Boyoe.  Ms.  Louiae  SaRy  Brown,  Mr.  IMurray 
Jackaoa  Mr.  John  Lewis.  Mr.  Rk:h«d  Lo- 
benthal.  Mr.  Fenton  Ludtke,  Mr.  lairiah  MclOn- 
non.  Ma.  IMaggie  Raid,  Mr.  Edwid  Roche,  Mr. 
hMee  Jeffe,  Mr.  Hershel  Clover,  Judge  Thera- 
sa  Ooaa,  and  Ms.  Harriet  Saperslein. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  to  the  Houae,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  DAima- 
Msm]  is  recognized  for  60  mlnutea. 

[Mr.  DANNEMEYER  addressed  the 
Houae.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extensions  of  Remaita.] 


IN  HONOR  OP  GENERAL 
GEORGE  CATLETT  MARSHALL, 
JR. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Olin]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OUN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rlae  to 
honor  Gen.  George  Catlett  Marshall, 
Jr..  soldier,  statesman,  winner  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize,  and  by  many 
people  a  man  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
outstanding  leaders  in  America  of  our 
century.  I  will  be  Joined  tonight  by 
any  of  our  other  colleagues  who  wish 
to  speak  on  this  subject,  either  present 
or  those  who  hear  my  voice,  and  I 
hope  that  they  will  make  their  pres- 
ence known  when  they  arrive  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday,  June  1, 
President  Reagan  issued  a  proclama- 
tion after  an  act  of  Congress  designat- 
ing the  month  of  June  1987,  as  George 
C.  Marshall  Month,  honoring  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  Marshall  plan.  At 
the  signing  ceremony  at  the  White 
House  were  assembled  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  16  countries  that  were  re- 
cipients of  the  Marshall  plan,  a  good 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, many  individuals  who  served  with 
General  Marshall  during  World  War 
n  and  after  World  War  II,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

The  }>resident  used  thia  ooeaalon  to 
comment  on  General  Marshall's  con- 
tribution to  thia  Nation  and  he  put 
that  in  the  context  of  the  eve  of  going 
to  the  Venice  Simmiit  Conference.  He 
pointed  out  the  similarities  and  the 
diniinilarities  to  the  sittiation  today  to 
that  which  existed  in  1947. 


I  would  like  to  read  aome  of  the 
President's  remariES  in  that  proclama- 
tion prior  to  recognizing  some  of  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

The  President  said: 

Forty  years  ago  this  June  Sth  Secretary  of 
State  Oeocae  CatleU  Marshall,  Jr..  to  a 
commencement  sitrtrass  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity proposed  plans  for  the  reconstruction 
of  war  shattered  Europe.  It  is  truly  fitting 
that  we  commemorate  the  40th  snnhranary 
of  what  liecame  known  as  the  Marshall  Flan 
iMcauae  it  was  the  foundation  for  the  most 
remarkable  period  of  peace  snd  promerlty 
in  history.  Highly  symlioUc  of  the  American 
commitment  to  peace  and  freedom  In 
Europe,  the  plan  most  appropriately  Iwre 
Oeneral  George  Marshall's  name. 

As  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  during 
World  War  n.  he  has  been  instrumental  in 
the  Utieration  of  Europe.  After  peace  had 
come,  be  worked  with  equal  vigor  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  see  Europe  restored  to  a 
new  level  of  strength  and  vitality. 

The  Marshall  Plan  is  a  proud  moment  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation  t>ecause  it  derives 
from  our  large  and  generous  q>lrit  and  our 
rommltiaent  to  the  principles  of  interde- 
pwidencc.  self-determination  and  openess  to 
positive  oooperatl<m. 

The  Plan  succeeded  beyond  the  greatest 
expectations  and  remains  sn  Inwiration 
today  t>ecause  it  demonstrated  what  is  possi- 
ble when  Nations  lay  aside  differences  to 
meet  a  common  challenge. 

We  also  take  this  opportunity  to  honor 
vleorge  C.  Marshall  for  his  lifetime  of  devo- 
tion to  the  United  States  of  America.  He  led 
the  Army  during  our  greatest  test  of  arms, 
served  ss  Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  l>ecame  the  first  profesdon- 
al  soldier  to  receive  the  Nobel  Peace  Prise. 
He  will  be  rememl>ered  forever  as  the  epito- 
me of  the  dtlzen  soldier. 

D    1900 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Batsmah]. 

Biir.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Olih], 
for  yielding  to  me,  and  commend  him 
for  having  taken  out  this  special  order 
on  this  very  i4>propriate  and  very  im- 
portant subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  Join  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  George  C.  Mar- 
shaJl,  in  connection  with  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  Marshall  plan. 

The  Marshall  plan  was  a  triumph  in 
the  annals  of  American  foreign 
policy— one  of  its  crowning  achieve- 
ments. The  United  States  in  an  un- 
precedented action  offered  money  and 
relief  to  the  war-ravaged  countries  of 
EunH>e.  America  was  willing  to  help 
both  friends  and  enemies  alike  in  their 
efforts  to  reconstruct  their  society  on 
their  own  terms.  This  offer  fostered  a 
sense  of  hope  and  cooperation  that 
paved  the  way  for  the  solid  relations 
between  Western  Europe  and  America 
that  ar«  enjoyed  to  this  day.  Winston 
Churchill  referred  to  the  Marshall 
plan  as  the  moat  unsordld  act  in  histo- 
ry, even  as  the  Soviets  described  it  as 


American  imperlaliam  and  demanded 
Caechoalovakia  and  Poland  not  partici- 
pate. 

George  Marshall  felt,  as  he  said  in 
his  oranmenconent  address  at  Harvard 
Untversity  in  1947.  that.  "It  is  logical 
that  the  United  States  should  do 
whatever  it  is  able  to  do  to  aaaist  in 
the  return  of  ix>rmal  econmnic  health 
in  the  world,  without  whldi  there  can 
be  no  political  staUllty  and  no  aasured 
peace."  These  efforts  on  behalf  of 
peace  and  staMllty  in  the  world  com- 
munity led  to  Marshall's  receiving  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Peace  in  1953. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  once  referred 
to  Marahall  as  having  very  remarkable 
and  tmique  characteristics  tiirtiiHtT>y 
"his  consideration  for  others;  his  dear, 
direct,  and  logical  approach  to  any 
major  military  problan;  his  complete, 
single-minded  dedication  and  lojnalty 
to  his  country  and  government;  and 
his  selflessness  and  objectivity  in 
making  decisions  and  in  courageously 
discharging  his  vitally  important 
duties."  Marshall  was  performing  con- 
sistently with  these  characteristics  in 
formulating  and  carrying  out  oite  of 
the  most  successful  foreign  policy  ini- 
tiatives of  the  United  States. 

In  less  than  five  years  from  the  Mar- 
shall plan's  inception.  Ehiropean  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  outputs  were  at 
levels  35  percent  higher  than  they  had 
been  before  WWn.  This  was  a  miracu- 
lous turnaround  from  a  European 
community  that  had  barely  been  able 
to  stirvive.  This  was  brought  about  by 
a  brilliant  and  well-executed  plan  de- 
vised and  supervised  by  one  of  the 
greatest  public  servants  of  all  time. 

It  is  with  great  pride  and  respect  for 
this  outstanding  soldier  and  American 
that  I  stand  before  you  to  honor 
George  C.  Marshall,  for  all  that  he  ac- 
cranplished  for  the  resurrection  of  a 
war-torn  Europe  and  for  fostering  of 
what  Is  today  a  strong  United  States- 
European  partnership. 

Mr.  OUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  for  his  com- 
ments, and  he  knows,  as  I  do,  that 
even  though  George  Marahall  was  not 
bom  in  Virginia— having  been  bom  in 
Uniontown.  PA— nevertheless  he  was  a 
1901  graduate  of  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute at  Lexington,  VA.  and  sulwe- 
quent  to  that  lived  in  Virginia  a  fair 
share  of  his  life  when  he  was  not  over- 
seas in  public  service.  I  think  that  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  and  I  are 
very  proud  of  having  had  General 
Marshall  start  a  very  important  part 
of  his  career  in  our  State. 

Mr.  BATEICAN.  I  would  certainly 
ccmcur  in  the  remaiks  Just  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  AU  Vir- 
ginians have  taken  through  the  many 
decades  of  his  service  to  America  a 
great  deal  of  Justifiable  pride  in  the 
connection  between  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  and  George  Catlett 
MarshalL 
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Mr.  OUN.  Mr.  Opmkar,  I  yMd  to 
ttaa  fint^— '*"  ttam  OUahoma  (Mr. 
MoCubvtI. 

Mr.  MoCURDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
■MD  f or  yteldtnc. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  aHnmend  the 
„fpti— %>n  tram  ^nrslnla  for  taking 
out  tii««  special  order  to  oommamcwate 
and  honor  the  late  Oeorce  C.  Mar- 
■hall.  Oeone  Catlett  MarabalL 

Am  the  ttetleman  knom.  I  do  not 
make  a  habit  of  dgnlnc  oonunemora- 
thre  ledilatkm.  becauae  of  the  coot  of 
fiyh.  but  I  think  that  It  la  Important 
that  we  do  take  time  out  of  our  buai- 
neaa  to  Join  our  Nation  In  thla  Impor- 
tant commemoratlan. 

At  a  time  when  America  looks  for 
heroea.  I  do  not  think  that  we  need  to 
Invent  anr.  I  think  that  we  can  look  In 
hMory  and  find  the  perfect  example 
of  truly  a  great  American  hero,  a  man 
who  aenred  hia  country  ao  admirably 
andaowidL 

I  am  not  a  person  who  looks  for 
heroes,  but  I  have  one.  and  that  is 
Oeone  Catlett  MarshaU.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  have  a  portrait  of  him  In  my 
office.  I  have  read  virtually  every  book 
written  about  Marshall,  and  would 
have  to  commend  to  those  who  read 
this  RaooBO  or  see  this  on  television. 
whether  It  is  Moaeley's  book.  "A  Hero 
for  Our  Tlmea,"  or  the  four  volumes 
that  Rogue  has  written.  It  Is  an  Invalu- 
able lesson.  It  to  an  experience  that  I 
ttiiiik  each  of  us  can  share. 

I  boi  towed  the  chairman's  latest  ver- 
sian.  I  have  read  the  first  three  vol- 
umes of  Pegue's  biography  of  Mar- 
shaU. I  have  yet  to  read  this  one.  and  I 
^t>ink  that  I  will  have  many  an  inter- 
esting night  reading  it.  the  last  being 
the  years  as  Secretary  of  State,  a  doc- 
umentary of  those  years  as  a  civilian 
t|i*t  Oeorge  Marshall  served  his 
Nation. 

I  believe  that  Oeorge  Catlett  Mar 
fh^n  Is  perhaps  the  most  important 
peiacm  in  the  aoth  century.  I  do  not 
say  that  lightly,  because  as  a  student 
of  history,  as  a  person  who  has  been 
extremely  interested  in  American  his- 
tory and  in  the  history  of  the  civilized 
world.  I  believe  that  we  find  very  few 
people  who  have  been  aUe  to  combine 
the  f^niM  and  the  personality  and  the 
devotion  to  service  that  Oewge  Mar- 
shall performed  and  exemplified.  He 
was  a  cadet  at  VMI.  which  the  gentle- 
man In  the  well  has  mentioned.  Even 
though  he ,  was  a  Pennsylvanlan  by 
birth.  I  think  he  certainly  did  claim 
Virginia  as  home,  and  Virginia  can  be 
proud  of  that,  as  well  as  Pennsylvania, 
but  the  fact  is  that  Oeorge  Marshall 
waa  an  American.  He  was  a  person 
who  Uved  by  the  highest  code  of  con- 
duct and  standards  and  set.  I  believe, 
an  Incredible  standard  of  conduct  for 
the  military.  I  think  that  he  aet  a 
standard  of  conduct  for  leaders,  elect- 
ed leaders  such  as  ourselves,  but  alao 
for   men   and   women    and   children 
throughout  the  world  who  can  learn 
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from  the  strengths  that  this  person 
exhibited,  those  being  incredible 
tDfonl  intsfrity  and  honesty. 

Tou  read  the  volumes  and  the  histo- 
ry of  Oeorge  Mawhall.  and  you  find 
that  it  was  this  standard  of  conduct 
and  thla  constant  standard,  unflappa- 
ble, consistent,  always  there,  the 
staiidard  that  you  knew  that  this  man 
waa  honest  in  hia  dealings  with  you 
and  with  the  importance  of  the  Job 
that  he  was  performing  at  the  time. 
and  that  he  put  everjrthing  that  he 
had  Into  that  Job.  8o  it  Is  that  level  of 
professionalism,  that  Incredible  stand- 
ard, that  I  think  we  can  certainly 
learn  from. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  I  have  also  spent  time 
trying  to  ascertain  some  of  the  skills 
that  Oeneral  Marshall  had  when  It 
fi^iiMt  to  the  running  of  the  Army  as 
Chief  of  Staff,  his  incredible  under- 
standing of  organisation.  He  was  an 
organisational  man  par  excellence.  He 
understood  the  logistics,  the  role  of  lo- 
gistics, and  if  anyone  elevated  that 
area  of  the  servloe  and  the  military.  It 
waa  Oeorge  Marshall  He  understood 
that  fully,  and  It  was  because  of  his  in- 
credible organization  and  his  logistical 
sklU  that  we  were  able  to  be  victorious 
I  t^tiink  in  World  War  II. 

I  thtaok  a  more  Important  quality 
that  he  had  which  has  stayed  with  me 
after  reading  so  much  about  Oeorge 
M^fh^"  Is  that  he  understood  people, 
he  cared  about  people,  whether  they 
were  enlisted  people  within  the  Army 
or  the  citizenry  of  Europe  or  the 
people  whom  he  served  in  this  coun- 
try. He  was  able  to  draw  out  the  po- 
tential of  thoee  individuals,  and  I 
think  that  that  is  the  mark  of  a  true 
leader. 

He  kept  his  notorious  black  book, 
where  he  took  notes  about  the  per- 
formance of  people  whom  he  worked 
with  over  the  years,  and  he  would  go 
to  that  when  trying  to  find  a  person  to 
perform  a  skill  or  to  fill  a  role,  wherev- 
er it  vras  In  the  military,  the  Army,  or 
in  American  service,  and  with  those 
voluminous  notes  he  was  able  to  draw 
upon  key  people  and  insert  than. 


D  1910 

I  think  that  too  was  probably  a 
lesson  for  many  of  us. 

I  recall  one  instance,  and  again  I 
thtak  thla  Is  probably  as  accurate  a 
portrayal  as  the  fact  that  he  was 
recognized  throughout  his  military 
career,  and  he  probably  had  one  of  the 
most  frustrating  tenures  as  a  captain 
of  any  of  the  five-star  generals,  be- 
cause after  World  War  I  when  he  was 
promoted,  and  after  the  war  he  was 
back  to  the  grade  of  captain,  he  lin- 
gered there  for  some  time,  or  before 
that  he  lingered  there.  I  know  It  was  a 
frustrating  time  for  him.  But  on  one 
of  the  promotion  slips  the  story  goes 
that  the  coltmel  who  was  rating  him 
wrote  in  there  under  how  would  you 


rate  the  leadership  capability  of  Cap- 
tain M*"*»*i>,  and  he  said  I  should  be 
so  lucky  as  to  serve  under  him.  or  that 
he  Aould  serve  under  me.  So  again  he 
was  recognised  throughout  his  career. 
I  think  it  can  be  safely  said  that 
General  Marshall,  and  I  guess  we 
always  refer  to  him  as  General  Mar- 
ahall.  no  one  ever  called  him  Oeorge.  I 
tiitnk  one  admiral  called  him  that  and 
that  was  a  rarity  iMcause  of  the  stat- 
ure that  this  person  had  and  his  own 
sense  of  professionalism.  But  General 
Marahall  knew  how  to  conduct  a  war, 
but  he  also,  and  more  Importantly, 
knew  how  to  preserve  the  peace.  And  I 
think  that  is  what  led  to  the  Marshall 
plan  and  the  recovery  of  Europe,  and 
the  basis  for  NATO  today,  and  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  deterrence  and 
peace  since  that  time  was  a  legacy  that 
Oeneral  MarshaU  gave  to  the  free 
world. 

RightfuUy  he  was  a  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  winner.  Again,  he  set  the  stand- 
ard I  think  for  the  citizen  soldier  and 
for  aU  of  us  who  are  devoted  to  pubUc 
service. 

So  in  conclusion  I  would  again  com- 
mend my  coUeague  from  Virginia  for 
his  insight  and  foresight  In  calling  this 
special  order  and  taking  the  time  at  a 
time  when  we  sometimes  question 
what  we  are  doing  in  this  country,  and 
the  fact  that  we  have  not  had  a  bipar- 
tisan foreign  poUcy  and  we  tend  to 
split  apart  in  this  body.  The  fact  that 
there  Is  a  person  there,  whether  we 
are  DemocraU  or  RepubUcans,  South- 
ems  or  Northerners,  whatever,  that 
we  can  unite  around,  a  person  that  set 
a  standard  of  conduct  which  is  truly 
remarkable,  and  one  that  should  Uve 
as  a  light  directing  our  actions  in  the 
future,  whether  it  Is  in  war  or  in 
peace,  I  think  Oeneral  MarshaU  was 
truly  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  to 
ever  live,  and  certainly  one  that  made 
20th  century  what  It  Is  today.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  time. 

Mr.  CLIN.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  Oklahoma  for  his  very  fine  com- 
ments. He  is  truly  a  student  of  Gen. 
George  C.  MarshaU.  and  the  book  that 
he  was  referring  to  Is  the  fourth  of  the 
Pogue  books  on  MarshaU.  Pogue  was 
MarshaU's  biographer.  It  is  caUed. 
"Statesmen."  and  covers  the  period 
1948  to  1959  when  MarshaU  died. 

The  gentleman  is  correct  that  it  was 
the  personal  quaUtles  of  MarshaU  that 
made  him  so  effective.  He  was  a  very, 
very  smart  man.  but  It  was  not  his  In- 
teUect  that  reaUy  counted,  but  it  was 
his  sense  of  fairness,  his  absolute  In- 
tegrity. It  was  his  abUity  to  Judge  situ- 
ations objectively  and  imemotionally, 
and  his  abiUty  to  see  other  points  of 
view  and  reach  a  conclusion  and  then 
stand  by  that  conclusion. 

When  the  general  ttrought  forth  the 
idea  of  the  Marahall  plan,  of  course 
the  problem  then  was  to  put  some 
meat  on  the  Iwnes  to  develop  it  into 


something  that  reaUy  was  practical, 
and  then  he  had  to  aeU  it  to  Congress. 
It  was  his  own  penonal  stature  that 
made  the  sale  to  the  Ctmgreas,  because 
he.  in  leading  the  United  States  aU 
through  World  War  n,  became  more 
aware  than  almost  anybody  else  of 
what  had  hapi>ened  in  Europe,  the 
degree  of  the  destruction  and  the 
degree  of  the  devastation.  And  he 
came  up  with  a  concept  that  the 
United  Stotea  could  help  rectify  that 
situation  and  build  the  basis  for  long- 
term  peace. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  anybody 
else  could  have  done  that.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  remarks.  If  he  would 
like  to  borrow  that  book.  I  would  be 
happy  to  loan  it  to  him.  Take  it  with 
you.  I  have  another  copy. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  am  going  to  have 
to  go  out  and  get  one.  I  a(H>reciate  the 
offer. 

The  gentlonan  is  correct,  if  I  could 
Just  take  a  second  longer.  I  think  what 
we  see  here  is  the  definition  of  a 
statesman.  Many  of  us  would  give  any- 
thing to  rise  to  that  stature  and  be 
known  as  such. 

But  I  think  if  there  is  a  perfect  deH- 
nition  it  would  have  to  be  the  body 
and  soul  of  Oeorge  Catlett  Marahall. 
because  he  did  rise  to  that  stature.  He 
was  a  trusted  adviser  to  many  Presi- 
dents, and  so  many  people  that  had  to 
deal  with  those  Issues.  Again,  I  think 
the  most  impintant  lesson  we  can  ever 
learn  Is  that  it  is  that  personal  integri- 
ty and  honesty  and  moral  code  that  he 
had  and  exemplified  and  his  demand 
for  exceUence  of  the  people  that 
served  around  him  which  is  something 
we  can  aU  ascribe  to. 

One  last  comment,  if  the  gentleman 
does  not  mind.  I  was  recalling  an  anec- 
dote, and  there  are  so  many.  There 
was  one  that  I  always  felt  was  pretty 
good  as  an  exceUent  indication  of  the 
standard  that  he  set  for  himself.  One 
officer  rushed  in  when  the  general  was 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and  he 
asked  him  what  basicaUy  did  he  feel 
about  a  certain  Issue.  The  general  cor- 
rected him  and  he  said.  I  feel  fine,  but 
what  do  I  beUeve  or  what  is  my  i>08i- 
tion  on  this  issue.  Again,  he  set  him 
straight,  and  It  was  the  clarity  of  posi- 
tion that  he  had.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  during  the  times  of  crises  when 
caUed  to  brief,  whether  it  was  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  or  President  Truman 
or  i:isenhower  after  that,  to  brief 
them  or  advise  them  on  any  particular 
issue,  without  question  throughout 
the  history  books  and  aU  that  has 
been  written,  he  was  the  person  that 
alwajrs  had  the  most  concise,  definitive 
response  that  set  the  issue  very  clear- 
ly, that  made  it  possible  for  a  decision 
to  l>e  reached. 

Again,  that  is  an  art  form  that  he 
elevated,  and  something  that  we  aU 
can  learn  from. 

Again.  I  appreciate  the  gmtleman 
yielding. 


Mr.  OLIN.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
this  is  a  quality  of  leadership  irtileh 
made  our  country  great,  and  It  was  re- 
quired during  his  times,  it  was  re- 
quired during  the  evller  history  of 
the  country,  it  is  required  now,  and  it 
wiU  be  required  in  the  future.  One  of 
the  purposes  of  having  this  special 
order  is  to  try  to  help  keep  aUve  the 
memory  of  this  man  and  the  under- 
standing of  the  type  of  contribution 
that  he  made,  and  how  he  made  the 
contribution  through  basicaUy  his 
stroigth  of  character. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  If  the  gentleman 
wiU  yield  further.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man, as  is  true  of  many  of  our  col- 
leaguea.  addresses  yoxmg  people  and 
groups  on  a  dally  basis.  I  always  like  to 
adc  a  question  when  I  am  in  those  au- 
diences: Who  was  the  most  inyxntant 
person,  if  you  can  single  out  one 
person,  in  the  20th  century.  I  find  it 
interesting  that  we  always  hear  the 
names  of  Presidents  and  other  people, 
but  very  few  times  do  they  come  up 
with  the  name  of  Oeneral  Marshall 
But  I  think  it  is  Important  that  young 
people  today  who  certainly  do  not 
recaU.  and  I  was  not  bom  during  the 
war.  the  big  war.  World  War  n,  and 
many  of  us  were  Just  babes  UteraUy 
during  the  Korean  oonfUct,  and  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  remind 
Americans,  regardless  of  age,  of  the 
sense  of  purpose  and  the  quaUty  of 
service  that  this  American,  the  sacri- 
fices that  this  individual  made  for  his 
country  out  of  an  incredible  sense  of 
duty. 

If  there  was  any  requirement  that 
we  can  have  or  make  of  Americans 
today,  I  think  It  Is  that  of  service,  and 
I  think  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  go 
back  and  study  the  life  and  times  of 
George  Catlett  MarshaU  and  use  him 
as  a  guiding  light  for  the  standard  of 
conduct,  whether  it  is  in  government 
or  In  the  private,  business  sector,  or 
just  in  our  daUy  Uves. 

I  think  the  time  the  gentleman  has 
taken  tonight  is  indeed  worthwhUe. 
and  again  I  commend  him  for  it. 

Mr.  OLIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make 
some  additional  comments  about  the 
Ma"i*'*ii  plan,  and  I  would  like  to  read 
a  Uttle  bit  from  an  article  by  John 
HaU  in  the  Richmond  Times  Dispatch 
when  he  is  talking  about  Marshall's 
address  and  the  impact  of  it.  He  says: 

Oeorse  C.  ManbsU'a  addrev  to  the 
alumni  of  Harvard  nnivenlty  on  June  5, 
1947,  probably  has  more  to  do  with  the 
shape  of  the  modem  world  than  any  single 
event  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

The  MaTV^^^  Plan,  which  he  outlined  In  a 
vacue  way  that  day,  fashioned  an  economic 
and  geopoUtlcal  order  th»t  has  stood  for 
two  generations. 

It  broke  the  United  States'  bonds  with  lao- 
Utlonism.  dampened  fires  of  protectionism. 
inMigurated  a  new  system  of  ecMiomlc 
Interdependence  between  nations  and  con- 
structed  a   aeptalsticatad    and    IntelUgent 


framework  for  liow  vietan  in  tbeir  own  in- 
terests, abould  traat  the  vanquiabed.  Tbls  is 
unparaUded  in  tiie  bistory  of  the  world. 

IfanbaU's  speech  invited  war-ravacsd  Bu- 
ropean  states  to  Join  in  drawing  np  a  re- 
quest for  buse  *'»«""*«  td  XJA.  asststaime  in 
order  to  restart  the  Kuropean  enonomy  and 
Its  main  engine,  occupied  Oennany.  The 
result  waa  a  four  year,  $U  J  bOllon  program 
of  aid  to  tlie  Europeans  to  buy  critically 
needed  materials  to  get  productkm  started 


You  WiU  remember  that  the  princi- 
pal aid  went  to  about  13  natimis,  and 
among  than  are  our  major  alllea, 
Fraxtce.  the  Netherlands,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  other  countries,  Bel- 
gium, and  a  good  bit  of  the  numey 
went  there.  But  the  aid  also  went  to 
the  vanquished,  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany.  Austria.  Italy.  Those  are 
the  principal  ones,  and  that  $1SJ  bU- 
Uon  was  used  to  buy  the  machinery  of 
production,  to  buy  the  materials  to  get 
the  training  and  to  help  bring  bade 
the  economic  strength  of  aU  of 
Europe.  That,  of  course,  worked  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Continent  and  also 
worked  to  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  Uttle  bit  more 
about  Oeneral  MarshaU's  career.  We 
know  where  he  was  bom.  His  parents 
had  come  from  Kentucky.  He  was 
bom  in  Pennsylvania,  Uved  most  of  his 
Ufe  in  Virginia. 

He  gradiiated  from  VMI  in  1901.  A 
year  later  he  married  a  woman  named 
Elizabeth  Carter  Coles  of  Lexington, 
VA,  and  after  duty  in  the  PhUipidnes 
and  the  Continental  United  States, 
prior  to  World  War  I— he  served  in 
World  War  I  intially  with  the  First  Di- 
vision, and  eventually  on  the  staff  of 
Oeneral  Poshing,  John  J.  Pershing. 
And  then  in  between  the  wars  he  con- 
tinued to  serve  as  an  aide  to  General 
Pershing,  and  he  served  with  the 
troops  in  China,  at  Fort  Bennlng.  and 
other  posts  in  the  United  States. 

His  first  wife  died,  and  then  3  years 
later  he  married  again  a  woman 
named  Katherine  Boyce  Tupper 
Brown  of  Baltimore,  MD. 

Oeneral  MarshaU  gradually  tai- 
creased  his  stature  In  the  armed  serv- 
ices during  that  time.  Finally  he  got  to 
be  a  temporary  colonel  in  World  War 
I,  in  1918. 

D  1925 

It  took  him  untU  1933  to  become  a 
permanent  colonel.  But  he  did.  he 
then  became  brigadier  general  in  Oc- 
tober 1936  and  then  at  the  outset  of 
World  War  n  at  the  very  beginning  of 
it.  if  you  remember  In  Septembo'  1939 
when  Hitler  first  made  his  invasion  I 
think  of  Poland  It  was  as  I  recaU— I  am 
not  sure— at  that  time  General  Mar- 
shaU was  i4>pointed  Army  Chief  of 
Staff. 

He  served  in  that  capacity  untU  No- 
vember 1945.  6  years.  He  was  the  one 
Chief  of  Staff  this  country  had.  He  bar 
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tf^^iiy  BuiMWl  Wortd  War  n.  About 
a  «Mk  afUr  hli  mlliwiMint  from  b«ln« 
caiM  of  atmtl.  Pwrtdaot  TnonMi 
Mkad  him  to  |0  to  Chin*.  This  «••  In 
IMi.  «  ««A  after  he  retired  m  Chief 
of  Staff.  H*  went  there  to  try  to 
■tnlghten  out  the  iltaatlon  in  China. 
\Y^*  to  tti»  wtiatkMM  between  mainland 
CSalna  and  IWvan  and  other  iMuee 
that  ueeurred  durlnc  the  war.  It  was  a 
fhanrif  taak.  It  was  tanpoHible  to 
find  a  permanent  eolutlon. 

But  when  he  eame  back  from  th^ 
amisnment  Pteatdent  Truman  asked 
him  to  become  Seeretary  of  SUte  In 
1M7.  And  he  did.  Of  course.  It  was 
shortly  after  that  that  he  gave  his 
gpoocli  at  Harvard  recardlng  the  liar- 
shall  idan. 

Be  vent  moat  of  his  time  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  gettlnc  the  plan  ap- 
praved.  lettlnf  It  outlined,  gettint  it 
detailed  and  Tr**^*"g  It  effective.  In 
1M9  he  left  the  Government  for  the 
flnt  time  In  almost  SO  years,  begme 
nreaMent  of  the  American  Red  Croes 
only  to  be  recalled  1  year  later  In  IMO 
as  Secretary  of  Defense.  _    ,  ,^ 

Thto  was  Into  the  center  part  of  the 
Korean  war.  He  was  called  bock  to 
help  brtnc  his  talents  to  bear  on  that 
very  dttfleult  situation  and  he  stayed 
In  that  assignment  for  2  years. 

In  1»M.  he  received  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prlae  for  his  Initiation  of  the  Europe- 
an recowy.  He  Anally  died  on  Octo- 
ber 16, 19M  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Hos- 
pital In  Washington. 

I  would  Uke  to  also  enter  in  the 
record  that  during  the  Interim  be- 
tween World  War  I  and  World  War  11. 
V^Mtiaii  got  to  know  all  of  the  up- 
oomliw  military  leaders,  the  colonels, 
the  brigadier  generals.  He  trained 
them,  he  helped  to  place  them,  he 
helped  in  their  mstructkm.  So  that  by 
the  time  World  War  n  came  about. 
l4M-»h«ii  was  Intimately  familiar  with 
the  total  numagement  strength,  mili- 
tary strength  of  o\ir  armed  services. 
This  really  stood  him  In  very  good 
stead  as  he  undertook  his  tasks  in 
World  War  n. 

I  would  like  to  note  also  that  follow- 
ing Marshall's  getUng  the  Nobel  Peace 
PrtaK.  President  Truman  recognlaed 
the  magnitude  of  what  Marshall  was 
In  total  and  suggested  that  a  founda- 
tion be  f<»med.  and  it  was;  the  Oeorge 
C.  Mft*-"***"  Foundation. 

Heading  up  the  committee  in  charge 
of  that  foundation  In  the  early  days 
flnt  of  all  was  General  of  the  Army 
Omar  N.  Bradley.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Robert  A.  Lovett.  who  was  a  close  col- 
league of  General  Marshall,  worked 
with  him  In  the  State  Department  and 
later  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  was  his  successor  as  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

That  Oeorge  C.  Marshall  Founda- 
tion is  located  In  I.e»lngton.  VA.  on 
the  campus  of  VMI.  Just  about  in-be- 
tween VMI  and  Washington-Lee  Uni- 
venlty.  It  contains  Marshall's  letters. 
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his  papers,  a  museum,  a  library.  It  is 
there  for  the  purpoee  of  helping  keep 
alive  kmmledge  of  Marshall  and  his 
contribution  and  the  prlnelples  that 
he  lived  by  and  the  qualities  that  he 
had  that  we  have  been  talking  about 
here  tonight. 
The  foundation  Is  a  living  memorial. 
This  Is  one  of  the  requirements  that 
Truman  laid  down,  that  it  not  be  an 
Inanimate  statue  or  monument  of  that 
type,  but  it  would  be  somethng  that 
would  live  and  grow. 

It  is  there  for  the  thousands  of  vlsl- 
ton  of  all  ages  who  come  from  all  over 
the  world  to  visit.  It  is  there  for  the 
m^ny  studcnU  and  scholars  who  use 
the  archives  and  the  library  to  dig  out 
the  f  acU  about  General  Marihall  and 
his  service  to  the  NaUon.  aU  the 
things  that  he  did  and  particularly  for 
the  young  men  and  women  beginning 
their  military  or  their  public  careers 
to  seek  in  his  leadership,  in  his  princi- 
ples things  that  they  should  know 
about  to  guide  their  careers,  and  for 
the  military  and  civilian  leaders  of  our 
Nation  who  find  in  his  selfless  services 
inspiration  for  their  own  activities. 

In  this  month  which  Is  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  MarshaU  plan,  there 
will  be  a  commemorative  dinner  in 
Washington.  DC.  on  June  33  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel.  It  U  going  to  be  at- 
tended by.  again,  the  Ambassadors  of 
the  countries  who  were  the  recipients 
of  the  Marshall  plan,  attended  by 
many  of  Marshall's  closest  associates 
who  are  living.  The  honorary  chair- 
man is  John  J.  McCloy  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  meeting  and  principal 
speaker  will  be  Ambassador  Paul 
Nltze.  We  are  hoping  that  this  wlU  be 
a  very  well-attended  affair.  The  pro- 
gram booklet  for  the  affair  will  be  a 
commemorative  booklet  containing 
inmny  items  of  historical  importance. 

So  to  conclude  the  special  order,  let 
me  Just  say  a  few  more  things.  This 
may  be  somewhat  repetition,  but  It  Is 
worth  repeating.  We  aU  know  what 
people  of  the  world  thought  of  Mar- 
shall. You  have  heard  some  of  those 
comments  tonight.  Leadership  is  really 
what  all  the  comments  are  about. 

H^wihaii  lived  his  life  under  princi- 
ples essentially  dedicated  to  service, 
dedicated  to  hard  work,  integrity  and 
humanity.  He  Uved  the  life  that  repre- 
sented values  that  were  Important  to 
America  then,  they  are  important  now 
and  they  will  be  in  the  future. 

Probably  no  other  American  In  our 
time  poaseased  the  quaUties  of  leader- 
ship to  the  degree  that  are  found  in 
Oeorge  C.  Marshall. 

When  Uf  ***"  died  In  1959.  there 
were  those  who  wondered  how  one 
man  could  have  done  so  much  for  his 
country.  There  is  really  no  record  of 
service  that  can  match  it. 

So  today  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  commemorate  Oeorge 
C.  M******"  We  commend  his  life  to 
the  young  people  of  our  country  to 
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learn  about,  to  emulate  and  to  the 
leaders  of  our  coimtry.  to  think  on  and 
ponder  and  recognise  the  effect  that 
someone  with  his  strength  of  charac- 
ter, with  his  understandtaag  and  expe- 
rience, can  bring  not  only  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  nation  but  to  the  world. 

Mr.  BROWN  o(  Oaltomia  Ut.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  rtwls  to  sn  eKhaorianaiy 
man.  Qan.  Qeoroe  Galea  Marahtf .  end  to 
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On  Jurte  5.  1047.  Qeorgs  C.  Marshal  delv- 
•red  the  ouMnss  of  the  most  suoceesM  end 
trtumphani  eoorwmic  assistanoe  program  «Mr 
undsrMwn-«hs  Marshal  ptsn.  Over  the  sub- 
sequent 4  year*,  s  90(dsn  wave  of  rejuvena- 
tton  ««1  hope  swept  aooss  the  asms  Europe- 
tg\  pWns  that  had  prw^OMlti  seen  only  da- 
sttuction  snd  de^th.  However,  the  Msrahsl 
plwi  was  not  wi  mstsmaneous  response  to 
the  aflsnTNrth  of  Wodd  War  II.  tt  was  only  after 
2  yaws  and  much  thought  that  the  UnKsd 
States  decided  to  help  Europe  nbdkX. 

When  the  war  in  Europe  ended.  MarahsU 
b  sieved  that  a  peace  on  the  onler  of  the  Ver- 
stftos  Treaty  of  1019  «»as  to  be  avoided  at  all 
coals.  Msny  thought  the  treaty  that  ended 
Wodd  W»  I  was  one  of  the  mstor  rsasons  for 
the  Fascists'  rise  to  power  in  Gennany.  as 
HWer  cspMtzed  on  the  great  misery  visited 
on  the  Gennsn  people  by  the  dtotated  war 
lepwations  ciausei  Tbe  post-war  soonomy  of 
Qwmwiy  was  m  shwnbles.  as  inflstion  was  so 
high  that  M  tool*  wheetwrrow  to  carry  the 
cash  needed  to  buy  simple  groceries.  snd*« 
country  was  in  no  position  to  pay  her  former 
enemies  biMons  whie,  st  the  ssme  time,  re- 
biAIng  s  viable  economy  from  the  rsvsgss  of 
WW  and  occupation.  When  the  French  Invad- 
ed the  Ruhr  wid  seized  the  German  inckjslry 
there  in  order  to  extract  payment  the  foWy  of 
the  peace  was  evident  In  eddition  to  the  rep- 
wations.  snolher  burden  impoeed  on  Germa- 
ny by  the  peaoe  of  1919  was  the  infsmous  sr- 
ticie   231.   First   proposed   by   John   Footer 
Dules.  the  wlide  placed  the  lesponaibilWy  of 
the  WW  directly  on  Gennany.  This  betrayal  of 
Wllsoniwt  prindpiee  by  the  conferees  In  Paris 
gave  Hiller  even  more  fodder  for  his  propa- 
ganda cannons. 

The  situalion  altar  Wortd  War  I  was  accen- 
tuated by  the  United  States  csNing  In  the 
debts  that  Frwwe  wid  England  had  buW  up 
during  the  WW.  This  led  to  Increasingly  unsta- 
ble wortd  financial  situation  that  despite  the 
Dawes  plen  of  1924  and  other  attempts  to 
rectify  the  proMems,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
wortdwide  depreeelon  of  the  1930's.  The 
United  States  learned  vakjable  lessons  from 
the  dk:tatad  peace  of  1919  and  the  poat-ww 
wortd  of  the  1920'a  Our  oour*y  pracBcaly 
wrote  off  the  Wortd  Ww  II  debts  of  our  sMee 
whIe  guHt  was  only  assigned  to  indMAiSis  ss 
s  lesult  of  the  Nuremberg  trials.  Sl«.  a  pro- 
(^wn  to  deal  with  the  rsvitalization  of  Europe 
had  tobe  found 

Mwshtf  and  his  advissrs  m  the  Stale  Da- 
pertment  Icnew  that  s  hsphazsrd  spendbfg 
program  could  not  countw  the  poverty  and 
dMress  the  continent  faced  According  to 
MwshaH.  "such  sssistsnoe  *  *  *  must  not  be 
on  s  pieisemetf  besis  as  vsrious  crises  devel- 
op  Assislwirn  *  *  *  should  provide  e  cure 


rathw  thwt  s  msie  psHalve."  In  his  speech, 
he  caled  tor  European  ooopoialon  and  noted 
that  there  must  be  "some  sgreemeni  smong 
the  oounlriee  of  Europe  es  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  sMuation  and  the  pert  thoee 
oounMss  themeelves  WW  take  to  give  propw 
effect  to  whatavw  actton  might  be  undertaken 
by  this  GovemmenL"  ConfUenoe  must  not 
only  be  lesslsMshsrt  In  the  IndMdual  ooun- 
triea,  but  also  In  "Europe  as  a  whota" 

Europe  immedtatety  leeponded  m  concert 
wNh  yr^re""^  for  economic  skL  Aftw  6 
wetfis  of  dsbeto.  Gongrees,  persuaded  by 
fVssklerit  Tnjmw>.  Senetor  Arthur  Vanderv 
bug.  sndOenersI  Msrshel.  epproprtatsd  the 
money  wllhin  11  days  sNps  packed  with  grain 
left  TsKas  for  the  cities  of  France.  The  Mw- 
ahrf  plen.  through  whtah  the  people  of  the 
United  States  wouki  evwituaRy  give  ovw  S13 
baon  to  rsbuM  Europe,  was  undsnwey. 

The  fcanslormatton  of  Europe  was  stsrtlng. 
During  the  first  2  ysers,  American  aM  averag- 
ing $4  bMon  a  yaw  rssultsd  m  a  $30  bWon 
expwwton  of  Weetsni  Europe's  snnusi  output 
Productton  of  goods  snd  sen«toes  went  up  25 
peroent  whie  MusMal  output  as  s  whoto  rose 
newty  s  third.  Wherevw  one  went  In  Europe 
of  the  Iste  1940's.  the  effects  of  the  Msrshsi 
plw)  ooukl  be  seen. 

In  lees  then  2  yeers.  Frsnce's  economy  was 
springing  to  ife.  The  Frertch  harbors,  whtoh 
had  been  reduced  by  70  percent  during  the 
WW,  wero  compkitsfy  restored.  The  tractor 
populatton  of  the  country  went  from  2S,0(W  In 
1945  to  ovw  125.000  by  1949.  The  Incrsasing 
fwm  cipabMty  slowed  France  to  feed  Hs  own 
citizens  wid  exert  efforts  toward  the  buiding 
of  sn  Industrial  base. 

American  coal  snd  other  raw  materials 
found  their  way  to  Itafy.  buying  the  notion  time 
to  invirove  its  Industrial  capacity,  which,  at  the 
end  of  the  v»w  was  only  20  percent  of  preww 
levsta  Two  yeers  later,  it  was  increased  by  s 
third,  and  even  more  drantaticaHy,  by  1968 
one  out  of  seven  Italians  owned  a  cw. 

The  Western  zorws  of  Gertnsry  undenwent 
s  total  metsmorphosis.  Between  1948  and 
1964,  industrial  productivity  rose  600  percent 
whie  unemptoyment  went  from  9  percent  to 
0.4  peroent  The  productton  of  steel  went  from 
^5  m«on  tons  in  1946  to  14.5  miiton  by 
1953  and  fueled  the  automoble  industry 
whtoh  in  1953  produced  twtoe  ss  meny  suto- 
mobites  as  it  had  in  1936. 

Mwiy  othw  countries,  from  Austrie  to  Ethlo- 
pis  benefited  from  the  Marshall  plan.  In  addh 
tton.  Japan  was  ttw  recipient  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Mwshai  plan  as  the  United  States  exw- 
dsed  s  lenient  occupatkm  of  the  Wands.  The 
onty  country  that  dM  not  sppew  as  s  gtowing 
suooees  was  Great  Britain,  though  the  pro- 
(^wn  probably  alowed  that  country  to  delay 
by  a  few  years  the  dedine  that  was  brought 
about  by  a  oolapsing  cotonial  empire  and  the 
IquUalton  of  capital  during  the  ww. 

In  addNon  to  economic  akl,  there  were  s 
numbw  of  tsngential  programs  associated 
with  the  Mwahal  plan,  the  meet  sucoeesful 
probably  being  the  dtapiaced  persons  plan. 
The  WW  had  created  a  Isrge  numbw  ofpw- 
sons  wf»  were  ssperated  *rom  their  famHes 
or  had  been  driven  out  of  their  land  by  the  de 
facto  boundwy  setlements  aftw  the  ww. 
Throu(^  the  dtapleoed  parsons  plen  many  in- 
dMdu^  ware  reunited  wMh  their  famMes  and 


...  339,000      _ 

to  become  Amertoan  cWssrts. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Marshal  plan  was 
the  most  generous  and  noUe  poetww  act 
avw  undertaken  by  a  vtotortous  sodely  snd, 
espeoMy  when  coupled  with  the  programs 
launched  in  Jspan.  show  the  gractousnees 
and  groatnees  of  the  American  people.  Its 
succees.  howevw,  Ike  ai  things  dsaignsd  and 
imptementad  by  humans,  was  not  total  Ass 
rssult  of  the  Marshal  plan.  Europe  was  Inun- 
dated with  things  American,  from  Coca-Cota 
and  Scotch  tape  to  hamburgers  and  juke- 
boKos.  Ories  of  cultural  imperiaism  were  soon 
hewd  from  some  elements  of  Europeen  socie- 
ty.  Indeed,  it  was  evident  that  almost  ovw- 
night  the  cuitursl  centw  of  Western  Europe 
had  been  trsnsferred  to  the  mkMe  of  the  At- 
Isntic. 

In  his  speech  at  Hanrard  Yard,  Marshal  w- 
duously  avoMed  any  mentton  of  poMcai  gain 
that  might  aocnie  from  the  plan.  In  his  most 
famous  Ine,  Mwshai  emphasized  the  founda- 
tion of  his  plan:  "Our  poicy  is  directed  iwt 
sgsinst  any  country  or  duuliine  but  agsirwt 
hungw,  poverty,  desperatton  and  chaos." 
Indeed,  the  plan  was  offered  to  al  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  indudhg  the  Soviet  Untoa 
When  the  Soviets  turned  down  the  offw  and 
foriMde  any  of  the  Eastern  Europeen  coun- 
tries undw  their  control  to  perticlpeto,  the 
Msrshall  plan  gradualy  began  to  emerge  as  a 
weapon  in  the  nascent  coW  wrw.  Truman  un- 
derscored the  poitk:iz8tx>n  of  the  program's 
prindples  by  prssenting  It  to  Congress  as  the 
ecorxxnic  companion  to  the  Trximan  dodrtoe. 
In  1949,  the  rtorth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tkxi  was  formed  and  in  the  ensuing  years  the 
sM  provkled  by  the  United  States  to  Europe 
became  increasingly  sssodsted  with  the  mli- 
tary.  whie  the  amount  of  economk;  aU  dwin- 
dled. 

To  be  sure,  if  Tnjman  wanted  the  Marshal 
plan,  his  appeel  to  Congress  had  to  be  besed 
on  more  than  the  magnanimity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Many  Cortgressmen.  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  disagreed  with  the  Marshall 
plan,  arguing  that  it  wouM  take  away  the  cap- 
ital needod  to  cope  with  the  eiqiected  poetww 
recession  In  this  country,  or  that  s  "wortdwkle 
W.PA"  was  against  free  enterprise  prindples. 
M  took  the  anti-Communist  appeal  of  Traman, 
the  crises  in  Greece  and  Turtcey,  and  the 
Czechostovakian  invaston  by  the  Soviet  Union 
to  spur  Congress'  spproval  of  the  plan,  and 
even  then,  the  amount  appropriated  was  less 
than  Mwshai  felt  was  necessary. 

These,  howevw.  sre  minor  points  when 
oonpwed  to  the  overwhelming  achievements 
of  the  Mwshdl  pisn.  More  thsn  (uet  economic 
sM,  more  than  stsbiizing  the  poWk^al  process 
throughout  Europe,  the  Marshal  plan  contrib- 
uted oonfklence  to  Europe  and  Ifted  the  conti- 
nent out  of  the  peychotogtesi  abyss  It  had 
falen  Into  aftw  the  ww. 

The  M  provMed  by  the  United  States  al- 
lowed the  Europeans  to  make  use  of  their 
human  capital;  to  free  the  techntoal,  financial. 
and  managerial  sklls  needed  tar  the  task  of 
rsbuMng  aftw  a  grsat  ww.  The  essential  ele- 
ment wid  one  that  has  been  singularty  absent 
in  attempts  to  duplcate  the  Marshal  plan, 
was  the  coopsralon  and  planning  thai  Mw- 
shai requirsd  m  his  Hwvard  speech.  "The  inl- 
liative."   sakl   Marshsl.    "must   come   from 
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Europe.  The  program  shoukt  be  s  Joint  one. 
agreed  to  by  a  numbw,  if  not  al.  European 
nattona"  The  puipoee  was  not  to  buy  Its 
gratitude  of  Europe  by  indscrtminatsly  throw- 
ing money  at  the  oorMnent  It  was,  Instsad.  a 
shwad  advanlurs  designed  to  be  bnplemenlsd 
by  equsia  Although  the  UnMsd  Slatss  came 
up  wHh  ttw  bhieprint  K  was  Wsstsm  Europe 
that  dedded  on  a  specMc  plan  of  rsnsiML 
Americwi  aU  coupled  wllh  European  oftort  led 
to  the  sucoees  of  ths  Marshal  plan,  hi  the 
future,  when  an  offshoot  of  the  Msrshal  pIsn 
is  suggeeted  as  s  rsmedy  to  some  hot^wt  in 
the  worid,  we  must  rementow  Ms  poinL  To 
not  do  so  wouM  be  an  act  of  hubrts,  snd 
wouM  reinforce  the  stereotype  of  the  "ugly 
American"  who  can  buy  vrttatavw  Is  wanlsd 
Although  the  Marshal  plan  was  contributed 
to  by  a  numbw  of  worthy  IndMduals.  It  was 
necessary  for  Marshal  to  have  his  name  at- 
tached to,  what  Winston  ChurohH  tsrmad. 
"the  meet  uneonfd  ad  m  Mstory."  Mwshai 
was  one  of  the  graatest  man  of  his  time  and 
pertHNPS  the  meet  unsordW  leadw  in  history. 
His  csrew  wes  one  of  swvtoe.  not  smbitton. 
His  nwne  was  above  poMcs  and  rsproach.  at 
least  unH  the  time  of  McCarrsn  snd  MoCw- 
thy.  This  was  the  spirit  thst  earned  pubic 
opinton  snd  sHowed  the  Msrshel  plan  to  be 
implofnsntod. 

Marshes  swvtoe  touched  si  comers  o«  the 
gtobe  wid  Involved  him  in  many  of  the  maior 
decisions  of  this  century.  His  Me  was.  In  a 
word,  exemplwy,  end  I  dsrssay  al  the  IndMd- 
ual aocompishmsnts  by  the  435  members  of 
this  body  wouM  not  oome  doee  to  what 
George  C.  Marshal  achieved  in  one  lifetime. 

Aftw  coNege  at  Virginia  MWary  Institute. 
Mwshai  found  himself  In  France  planning 
Wortd  Ww  I  offensives  for  Genersi  Psrshing. 
He  so  dMnguished  himself  as  a  sMMul  battle 
plannw  that  Pershing  peM  Mershsl  the  ulti- 
mate complment  in  mMary  drdes  by  saying. 
"He's  a  man  who  undsrslands  mMtary."  The 
1920's  saw  Marshal  stM  spprenlioed  to  Pw- 
shing.  but  instsad  of  dssigning  srmed  offen- 
sives. Marshal  was  planning  poMtoal  offen- 
sives, tobbying  Congrses  on  behalf  of  the 
Anny.  The  dud  foundation  bult  In  the  swvtoe 
of  PersNng  wouM  senre  him  wel  m  the  fiMure. 
During  the  1930's,  as  Frankhi  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt's New  Deal  raeheped  America.  Mw- 
shai was  In  charge  of  17  Civiian  Conaerva- 
tion  Corps  camps  throughout  the  SoiMh.  It 
wes  in  this  cspadty  that  he  Irst  gained  the  at- 
tentton  of  Preddent  Rooeevelt  as  he  axNbN- 
ed  a  great  talent  for  buidbig  men  out  of  mal- 
nourished  boys.  In  1038.  Preddent  Rooeevelt 
wanted  a  Chief  of  Staff  who  not  only  ooukj 
undwstwid  the  poWtoa  and  bureaucracy  of  the 
United  States,  but  dso  an  aJiiiiiisliator  who 
couM  buid  an  army  and  a  leadw  who  oouU 
train  young  men  To  get  his  man,  the  Presi- 
dent ignored  the  mertte  of  20  me|or  generals 
and  14  brigwfw  generals  and  ptoked  George 


When  Mwshai  was  sworn  ki.  the  U.&  Arniy 
ooneisted  of  227.000  sddtors,  but  had  only 
enough  equipment  for  75.000.  When  HMw 
toU  MueeoM  that  the  United  Slalas  was  a 
soft  counky.  he  shouM  have  been  readkig  the 
Pinters  of  his  piedsceeeor.  HMenburg,  who 
pdd  America  the  same  kind  of  cwtiplmeK 
that  Pershing  had  pdd  Mershal,  "They  undw- 
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to  try  to  gM  Mao  Tw- 
lw«  wo  CMwg  k*«Mk  to  ond  hoolMoo  m 
I  oM  tMV.  Ono  yoor  lotor.  ho  wot 
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of  otoily 

Qooy  Moiohot  10 

I  by  ttto  Amortcon  poopto  for 

I  ho  dU  not  <toi  Durtng  Wortd  Wor  H. 

loo^ 


40yoofOooo.  I  om  oloaood  to  hovo 
Mo  opportunRy  to  odd  my  commonto  iboU 


oM  to  Mm.  1  fool  I  oouM  not  oloop  al  nigM 
«Mi  you  out  of  too  oounby."  \Whon  too  tfory 
lob  of  AMod  Oommondor  in  Europo  woo 
fomiod.  H  dU  not  go  to  MoratMl.  bul.  on  Mor- 
■hoTo  odwtoo.  to  DadgM  Cloonhowor.  TNo 
woo  too  oupranw  aoortioo  lor  o  mMory  mon. 
but  Morahoi  ihouMwod  too  burdon  of  admin- 
ioMfton  00  briMngy  toal  QwkMI 
"too  toio  orgontnr  of  victory". 

By  foiowing  Roooovoll'o  wlohoi 
dtaplayod  a  roro  MM  In  too  miMup  of  mMory 
Mrico  woo  lortonato  to  hovo  groot 
■lo  Palton  ond  MacAitour,  wftooo 
toolod  tooir  groat  mMoiy  mindiw  Amor- 
lea.  howowor.  owoo  o  groator  dobt  to  mon  ■« 


ombMon  for  too  awvtwoi  of  tooir  cxMnOy,  or.  in 
it  would  not  bo  too  much  of 
I  to  lay  "Wo  world." 

Any  orw  of  toooo  oocomplWwnonto  would 
bo  onough  to  put  Marahol  in  iho  hMory 
book*.  Tokon  togotoor  tooy  aro  on  omo2ing 
toodmony  to  Morohafo  unolMkoblo  intogrtty 
Md  lalonMoo  dodteaion  to  too  aorvlooof  hio 
oounvy.  moMO,  nMiosni  irunan,  vmnmm  m 
nwon-wononooa  poroonooiy  ona  mopoaoon  or 
mony  poWdono  today,  notod  on  toio  oppoM- 
mor«  ohoot  that.  "Tho  moro  I  ooo  ond  toit  to 
Mm  too  moro  oortoin  I  om  Ito'o  too  groot  ono 
oftooigoL" 

MonhaTo  Mo  hao  many  looooni  for  uo,  but 
I  bdowo  too  ono  wo  tftould  pay  too  moot  ot- 
tondon  to  io  No  dtaoaooionoto.  looicol.  oudook 
on  ortooOk  Monhol  okoaya  thought  of  tho  oorv 
ooQuonooo  bofoio  acidng  Ho  dU  not  alow 
hinwolf  to  got  ongiy.  for  ongor  io  ootoauMing 
ML  Ho  okowo  to  iioop  Mo 
ond  ftoo  of  oondmont  oo  thol  ho 


Qonoral  Morahal  Io  tody  ono  of  our  Nalon'o 


tobo 

od  a  Nobol  Poaoo  Prtto.  Ho  woo  boto  a  mon 
of  vWon  ond  o  maotor  of  orginlzaionol  dotol. 
Fram  Mo  oorly  rtoo  to  mMoiy  promtoonco  at 
cbiof  of  mMory  oporalont  of  too  FIrat  Anny 
during  World  Wor  I,  torough  Mo  yooro  oo  ao- 
•Mont  oonwnondonl  in  chotgo  of  irwtoJcOon  ot 
Fort  Bonnlng.  QA.  whoro  ho  woo  oMo  to  inoH- 
toto  mony  chongoo  in  inotojcdon  wWoh 

during  World  Wor  N.  ond  on  to  Mo 
•oMovomonto  at  CMof  of  Stoff  ond 
of  Slalo.  fw  aaw  daoily  too  noodo  ond  pnto- 
lomo  ot  hOTKl  ond  wcrtaod  wNh  OKOOpdarM 
cMay  to  occompMh  goolo  vMch  to  moot  of 


«id  pordcutorly  too 
oi  ow  NMronoo  pion  w\ 
bringing  about  ooonomic  rocowory  In  pootwor 
Europo.  thoro  aro  mony  loooono  wMch  wo  con 
oonoidor  aa  wo  aook  to  guido  our  country 
wlooly.  Qonoral  MarohoU  wot  not  ofroid  to  pro- 
pooo  bold  aoluHono.  Ho  woo  not  afraid  to 
choMnga  oooaptod  wlodom  or  to  ilght  ogolnot 
•pocW  intoroote.  At  too  awno  Umo.  Qonoral 
Morahog  waa  awaro  of  tho  nood  to  proporo 
caraliJy  and  to  oducato  olhora  ao  to  tho  va- 
hlly  of  tho  couroo  of  action  ho  woa  proportog. 
Tho  Marahai  plan.  wMch  waa  propoaod  on 
Juno  5.  1M7.  woa  at  that  timo  Iho  product  of 
montoo  or  oorwiaoraoon  or  nw  prooiomo 
fodng  Europo  and  ooncom  owor  Iho  oonoo- 
quonooo  of  Iho  UnMad  Statoo  f^luro  to  od 
During  too  monlho  tliot  foMowod,  atudtoo  waro 
undortakon  to  doloiiiiiiw  wtwthor  and  how  ttw 
UnHod  Otalii  could  aupport  on  aid  progrom  of 
too  mognitodo  andolpoMd.  and  Socrolary  Mor- 
ahM  ond  otoora  in  too  adminiatroMon  woro 
buoy  wNh  acHvitioo  to  inform  boto  Mombora  of 
Congrooa  and  the  public  about  tho  nood  to 
provIM  aaaMonca  to  Europo.  Noaity  11 
montfw  of  caroful  offort  olapaod  t>efore  a  woM- 
Mormod  Congrooa  atotogly  ondoraod  tho 
Economic  Cooporadon  Act  of  1948,  tho  larg- 
oot  loroign  aid  program  in  our  Notton's  hiatory. 
FIrwIly,  Qonoral  ManhaH  thoroughly  undor- 
atood  Iho  nood  for  bipartisan  cooporation  to 
acfiiovo  tho  onda  ho  aought  Ho  and  Sonator 
Vandanbarg  workod  doooiy  togotoor  to  aup- 
port paaaagi  of  the  oct  Tho  Adminiafrator  of 
EGA.  Paii  Hoffman,  was  a  succesoful  Roput>- 
Ican  buBtoaaaman  who  mado  ovary  oflort  to 
nm  tho  hugo  program  above  partiaan  poWcal 


<|uloldy  aa  pooalila  Panic  waa  anatooma. 
During  tho  Borito  aMft.  an  asMlwit  ariiad. 
"How  to  too  worW  can  you  bo  ao  calm  during 
iNa  appaMig  criaiar  Marahai  raptad.  "I've 
aoon  atotao.  moooo,  no  nao  ooaa  wan  worse 
and  woidd  do  00  agato  to  too  future. 


Qonoral  MwahoN  rapreoentod  the  best  of 
American  valuoa.  I  ecfw  toe  words  of  Preat- 
danl  naagan  last  week  in  haiing  Mm  aa  "a 
gaMnt  aokMr,  a  viaionary  atatoaman  and  on 
American  wfw  set  a  atandarti  of  horxir  and 
acoomplafimont  for  aH  wfto  have  foHowod." 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 


OKNXRAL  UKAVS 

Mr.  OUN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak  unanl- 
motia  oopaent  that  all  Membera  may 
have  5  legialathre  day*  tn  which  to 
rerlae  and  extend  their  remarki  on  the 
aubject  of  my  apodal  order  toolcht 

The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objeetloo  to  the  requeat  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  waa  no  objection. 
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QUISTIONINO  USAGE  OP  THE 
XSA.  MAIL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevloua  order  of  the  Houae.  the  gen- 
tleman from  nilnoia  [Mr.  Douiirl,  la 
reoogntaed  for  00  mlnuteo. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reaaon  for  this  special  order  thla 
erenlng  involveo  aomethlng  which  la 
common  to  moot  Americana  In  their 
daOy  Uvea.  I  make  reference  to  the 
fact  that  a  recent  poll  dlodoaed  that  a 
aubatantlal  percentage  of  Americana 
llated  aa  one  of  the  more  intereatlng 
things  that  oceura  to  them  on  a  dally 
baois  the  delivery  of  the  U.S.  malL 
And  I  guess  when  you  think  about  It. 
how  many  timea  you  go  home  and 
open  up  the  mailbox.  looking  for 
maybe  a  surprlae  letter  or  communica- 
tion, dioappolnted  sometimea  to  find 
too  many  biUs.  oocaalonally  wondering 
why  you  are  receiving  all  theae  adver- 
tlalng  circulars  and  wondering  why 
some  of  this  mall  is  being  sent  to  you. 
"How  did  my  name  get  on  this  liat? 
Why  am  I  the  recipient  of  thla  par- 
ticular piece  of  nkail?"  Uoually  a 
person  will  take  a  cursory  glance  at  a 
piece  of  mall  coming  acrooa  the  table 
and  if  they  do  not  recognise  aome- 
thlng on  it  that  catches  their  eye  or 
they  Identify  it  very  quickly  as  some- 
thing that  is  characterized  as  jimk 
mail,  they  will  toes  it  in  the  waatebao- 
ket.  Of  course  when  that  occurs,  the 
party  who  sent  the  maU  to  you  has 
Just  made  a  mistake;  they  have  sent 
some  mall  to  you  that  you  did  not 
open,  something  that  did  not  catch 
your  eye  or  fancy  and  you  toased  it 
away  and  whatever  they  invested  in 
that  mailing  was  wasted. 

So  the  people  who  are  Involved  in 
mass  malllngg  have  become  very  ao- 
phlstlcated.  In  fact,  they  use  us  I  guess 
to  exjierlment  from  time  to  time. 

How  many  times  have  you  come 
home  and  saw  the  mafl  stacked  in 
front  of  you  and  Juat  for  one  paasing 
second  thought  "Well,  maybe  I  am 
going  to  open  this  particular  letter 
which  does  not  look  too  familiar"  but 
there  is  something  on  the  outside  of 
that  envelope  that  catches  your  atten- 
tion. Well.  If  you  open  that  mail,  they 
have  been  succeasfxil.  The  mailer  has 
made  hla  point,  you  are  into  the  letter, 
you  take  a  look  at  it.  Tou  may  pick  up 
some  information,  you  may.  in  fact, 
turn  around  and  do  whatever  that 
person  wanted  you  to  do.  whether  it  is 
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to  buy  a  prodixst  or  contribute  aome 
numey  or  ahop  at  a  certain  store  or 
whatever. 

So  thla  whole  proceaa  of  enticing 
Americana  and  people  around  the 
world  for  that  matter  to  get  into  the 
mall,  has  become  very  sophisticated. 
Some  of  the  people  who  mall  in  our 
country,  of  course,  are  very  common 
to  us.  comnumly  kiiown;  retailers,  mer- 
chants, of  course.  But  I  suppose  the 
men  and  women  who  occupy  this 
Chamber  on  a  day-to-day  basis  aa  pro- 
feaskmal  politicians  and  elected  public 
officials  have  become  some  of  the 
moot  adroit  and  capable  mailers  in 
America.  For  you  see.  those  of  us  who 
are  mailing  out  to  our  conotitutents 
and  potential  contributors  have  to  put 
something  on  that  envelope  to  catch  a 
person's  attention,  to  make  certain 
that  they  open  it.  that  they  do  not 
toas  it  aside  as  Just  another  piece  of 
mall  in  which  they  are  not  interested. 
It  is  amMing  sometimes  the  lengths  to 
which  they  wiU  go  as  elected  officials 
and  candidates  to  send  something  out 
to  try  to  encourage  people  to  take  a 
look. 

The  reason  for  this  special  order  this 
evening  is  to  call  attention  to  one  par- 
ticular mailing,  a  mailing  which  I 
think  steps  over  that  line  of  being  en- 
ticing, into  the  area  of  deception.  It  is 
particularly  troubling  because  this 
mailing  which  waa  made  last  month  by 
the  National  Republican  Congression- 
al Campaign  Committee  involves  sev- 
eral things  which  I  think  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  suggest  goes 
too  far,  several  things  which  perhaps 
on  reflection,  even  some  leaders  at  the 
National  Republican  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee  have  conceded 
should  not  have  been  done. 

The  ?n»»ing  I  make  reference  to  had 
on  the  envelope,  on  the  upper  left- 
hand  comer  in  the  official  script  used 
most  commonly  here  in  Washington 
"Congreas  of  the  United  States."  Di- 
recUy  below  that,  "Ways  and  Means 
Committee."  And  below  that  in  bold 
print.  "Official  Business." 

Right  over  the  name  of  the  person 
receiving  the  mailing  is  written.  "1987 
Inderal  Tax  Information  Enclosed." 

There  is  nothing  to  suggest  on  this 
envelope  that  this  is  a  political  mail- 
ing, at  least  on  the  front  of  the  enve- 
lope. I£any  people  receiving  it.  I  am 
sure,  would  take  a  look  at  it  and  say. 
"Wait  a  minute.  Federal  tax  informa- 
tion? I  had  better  take  a  look  at  this." 
Of  course,  with  aU  the  W-4'8  we  have 
been  mailed,  with  all  the  forms  you  re- 
ceive, the  changes  in  the  tax  law, 
there  is  not  a  person.  I  do  not  think, 
who  would  not  l>e  drawn  into  this  en- 
velope to  take  a  look. 

When  you  flip  the  envelope  over,  if 
you  should  happen  to  do  that  before 
you  open  it.  you  will  see  the  only  ref- 
erence on  the  outside  of  the  envelope 
to  what  it  is  all  about.  The  reference, 
of  course,  is  to  the  National  Republi- 


can Congressional  Committee.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

While  I  need  not  tell  you,  and  I 
think  it  comes  as  no  aurprloe.  the  oon- 
tenta  of  thla  mailing  had  very  little  to 
do  with  the  official  buainess  of  the 
UJS.  Congreas  or  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  In  fact,  the  Federal  tax  in- 
formation endoaed.  if  you  turn  around 
and  send  it  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  would  be  rejected  because,  in 
fact,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  had 
nothing  to  do  «^th  this  mailing  either. 

What  la  enclosed  in  thla  particular 
mailing  waa  a  letter  from  a  Republican 
Member  of  Congreaa  who  aervea  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  And 
our  stationery,  which,  again,  resembles 
the  official  stationery  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  this  individual 
writes,  "Dear  Taxpayer."  and  proceeds 
for  three  or  four  pages  to  outline  a 
very  clear  political  message.  I  do  not 
take  exception  to  the  right  of  my  col- 
leagues on  either  side  of  the  aisle  to 
state  their  public  opinions,  to  try  to 
entice  people  serosa  the  United  States 
to  be  persuaded  that  either  the  Re- 
publican or  Democratic  point  of  view 
is  the  proper  one.  That  is  part  of  our 
political  system. 

But  I  think  this  mailing  crossed  the 
line  which  the  use  of  the  "Official 
Business"  of  the  "Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes"  and  suggested  that 
1987  Federal  tax  information  was  en- 
closed. For  you  see,  this  mailing  as  you 
read  on  turns  out  to  be  more  than  Just 
information.  It  is  a  solldtation.  ^?ecif- 
ically,  and  I  quote  from  the  letter,  it 
states: 

That's  why  I'm  counting  on  you  to  send  a 
generous  contribution  of  at  least  $20  or  $25 
to  the  OOP  victory  fund  and  join  me  In 
fighting  the  DemocraU'  1987  tax  increase. 

Perhaps  you  can  send  as  much  as  $iiO  or 
even  $100  when  you  sign  and  return  your 
postcards  to  me.  Whatever  you  decide,  the 
most  ImtKtrtant  thing  is  for  you  to  send 
something. 

D  1940 

Then  you  turn  to  the  page  which  is 
the  operative  page  where  the  person 
makes  that  conscious  decision  to  Join 
in  this  crusade  against  those  tax-and- 
spend  Democrats,  and  you  find— and 
this  is  particularly  troubling  to  me— 
the  categories  of  donation.  These  are 
questions  being  asked  of  the  person  re- 
ceiving the  letter.  "Do  you  want  to 
Join  in  this  crusade?" 

But  the  final  category  is  one  that  is 
troubling,  and  that  says: 

I  am  on  a  fixed  income  and  although  I 
cannot  fully  Join  your  campaign  to  stop  the 
Democrats  *  *  *  I  am  sending  $6  to  help 
you. 

The  reason  that  is  particularly  trou- 
bling is  that  most  surveys  and  analyses 
suggest  that  many  senior  dtiaens  are 
vulnerable  to  this  type  of  mailing  and 
this  type  of  solldtation.  I  can  tell  the 
Members  from  first  hand  experience, 
having  attended  several  hundred  town 
meetings  in  my  district,  that  many 


senior  dtlzena  have  come  forward  and 
asked  whether  or  not  they  should  send 
$10  to  James  Roosevelt  because  he 
si^rs  he  is  going  to  campaign  to  save 
Social  Security  and  to  avoid  cuts  In 
the  future. 

There  ia  a  genuine,  personal,  sincere 
concern  by  the  senior  citizais  as  to 
whether  of  not  they  should  make  this 
Investment  even  though  they  know  in 
their  heart  of  hearts  that  they  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  be  giving  away 
this  kind  of  money.  They  are  vulnera- 
ble. They  are  on  the  line.  Many  of 
them  are  concerned  that  a  cut  in 
Social  Security  may  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  paying  a  utility  bUl  In 
the  coldness  of  winter  and  making 
sure  there  is  enough  food  in  the  refrig- 
erator as  they  try  to  make  it  through 
another  month.  I  have  suggested  to 
them  that  they  should  not  send  the 
money,  and  many  of  them  are  disap- 
pointed in  me.  I  tell  them  that  they 
have  elected  Monbers  of  Congreas 
who  are  supposed  to  have  that  respon- 
sibility, that  we  are  paid  by  the  Feder- 
al Government,  and  that  they  need 
not  send  us  money,  particularly  a  so- 
lldted  $10  donation  for  that  purpose. 

But  bi  this  particular  mailing  which 
encloses  the  solldtation  for  fimdrais- 
ing,  on  the  face  of  it  we  have  the  sug- 
gestion: "1987  Federal  Tax  Infomuk 
tion  Endosed."  and  as  you  go  into  thla 
tax  fighters'  action  padcet,  you  find 
they  are  going  after  the  senior  dU- 
zens'  action  packet,  you  find  they  are 
going  after  the  senior  dtizens'  pocket- 
books  Just  as  much  as  anyone  else,  and 
it  troubles  me.  I  think  that  this  mail- 
ing stepped  over  the  line.  It  is  a  line 
whkh  is  not  very  dear.  In  fact,  scHoe 
interpretations  of  the  law  would  sug- 
gest that  the  National  Republican 
Campaign  Committee  is  even  exempt 
from  existing  House  rules  and  regula- 
tions. But  whatever  is  the  case,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  those  in  the  reach  of  my 
voice  that  the  gentleman  who  signed 
that  mailing  has  already  suggested 
that  they  will  not  do  it  again,  that  per- 
hwa  they  went  too  far.  I  think  the 
gentleman  reached  the  right  conclu- 
sion. I  think  that  this  mailing  may 
have  preyed  on  some  pe<H)le  who  got  it 
and,  believing  they  were  dealing  with 
official  Government  documents,  sent  a 
check  they  could  not  afford  to  send 
for  a  cause  which  is  of  questionable 
purpose. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset  of  this  opedal 
order,  many  people  take  liberties  to 
entice  us  to  open  the  malL  Those  of  us 
who  serve  in  public  service  and  Gov- 
ernment. I  think,  should  take  care 
that  we  do  not  abuse  the  basic  integri- 
ty of  the  documents  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that  we  do  not  send 
something  and  label  it  "official  busi- 
ness" when  it  Is  not  and  it  is  (mly  a 
r^mpatgn  political  mailing,  that  we  do 
not  say  that  official  1987  tax  infonna^ 
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tkm  li  T"  "'"■■■*  whan  w«  know  that  all 
that  li  wmlowil  is  a  hit  for  a  oontrtbu- 
tlon.  lliat  fo«  too  ter. 

I  think  and  I  hope  that  the  malUnc 
waa  a  dtnatcr.  I  Ikopa  that  the  Rapub- 
lleaiH  found  that  this  la  not  the  ap- 
ptoaeh  to  take,  and  If  there  are  stfll 
people  Hr^m!*^  who  have  itttlag  on 
the  y»A  of  their  bureau  one  of  theee 
aolldtatlaiM.  let  me  tdl  them  point 
blank  that  it  ia  not  oftldal  buBlnaai.  it 
la  not  FBderal  tax  infonnatlaii.  and 
the  bii*  thine  they  can  do  for  them- 
Milna  and  their  family  and  the  future 
of  the  Republic  la  to  toai  it  in  the 


LBAVS  OF  ABSCNCE 

By  imanimwM  oonaent.  leave  of  ab- 
■enoe  was  granted  to: 

Ifn.  Ifaaxni  of  Dlinoie  (at  the  re- 
quiet  of  Mr.  MtemwL\  far  today,  on  ac- 
count of  attendinc  a  funeraL 

liB.  BLfcuanua  of  New  York  (at  the 
requeat  of  iCr.  Four)  for  today  and 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
a  death  in  the  family. 


SPBCIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimouB  conaent.  pennlaalon 
to  addrem  the  Houae.  foUowtnc  the 
IfHialarirr  procram  and  any  wpttial 
ordera  heretofore  entered,  waa  granted 
to: 

(Hie  foOowing  Ifembera  (at  the  re- 
queat of  Mr.  HnBT)  to  revlae  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous materiaL) 

Mn.  JoamoM  of  Connecticut,  for  5 
minutea,  on  June  17. 

Mr.  Cldnob,  for  5  minutes,  on  June 
17. 

Mr.  SwnmAU..  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  17. 

Mr.  Walkbb,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member*  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Obat  of  TlUnois)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  BusTAMAan.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  funMr*    (or  5  mmutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ron,  f<v  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amnnmo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PAinrTA.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoarooifBT.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  OoaxALBi,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  19. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  conaent,  permiasion 
to  revlae  and  extend  remarks  waa 
granted  to: 

Mr.  BaooKS,  on  the  en  bloc  amend- 
menta  by  Mr.  Mica  on  HJl.  1777  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  tocUy. 

Mr.  SOLOMOH.  on  the  Shumway 
amendment  dealing  with  Cuba  today 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  tm 
HJl.  1777. 


(The  following  Memben  (at  the  re- 
queat of  Mr.  Hinrr)  and  to  taidude  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.HinT. 

Mr.BAXxa. 

Mr.  DAmmam  in  three  Inalanres 

Mr.  Soumoa. 

Mr.  BaooMTOJ  in  three  inatanoea 

Mr.  MnauB.  in  two  Inlanrea 

Mr.  Onraazoi  tai  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dasm  of  California. 

Mr.  Taukb. 

Mr.  M-^**"""  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ZiAOOMABSziio  in  six  Inatanrea, 

Mr.  BuiBT. 

Mr.  Lara. 

Mr.  CuiraBi  in  two  Inatanoea. 

Mr.PoasBx. 

Mr.  BLAUOHm  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  COUBTBL 

Mr.  HoKTOif . 

Mr.  Rmola. 

Mr.  DiocnraoK. 

Mr.  Htss. 

Mr.  PmmoL 

(The  following  Membera  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Obat  of  minoia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Vbmto  in  two  inatanoea. 

Mr.  NsLaoH  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Sbabt. 

Mr.  DixoM. 

Mr.  Barb. 

Mr.  DoBOAJf  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  TKAncAMT  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rakokl. 

Mr.  Lmif  SKI  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiUBB  of  California. 

Mr.  LowBT  of  Washington. 

Mr.  PLoaio  in  three  in8taiK:es. 

Mr.  HoTXB  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Faxio. 

Mr.  DowMST  of  New  York. 

Mr.  DnxuMS. 

Mr.  ViacLOCKT. 

Mr.  HocHBBuacKifxa. 

Mr.  Matsot  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CosLBo. 

itX.  MOMTOOMXaT. 

Mr.  Stask. 

Mr.  Atkihs. 

Mr.  AcKXXMAif . 

Ms.  SLAOORTxa  of  New  Yorli. 

Mr.  Mnua  of  California. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHXUBB. 

Mr.  Pbasx. 

Mr.  RoDtHO. 

Mrs.  CoLLurs. 

Mr.  Fourr. 

Mr.  BaowH  of  California. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DURBDf.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  45  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  imtll  tomorrow. 
Wedneeday,  June  17. 1M7.  at  11  ajn. 


OATH     OF     O^nCB, 
RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER. 

ANDDELBOATBB 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the 
sixth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion S  of  the  act  of  May  IS.  1884  (23 
SUt.  22).  to  be  administered  to  Mem- 
bers. Resident  Commissioner,  and  Del- 
egatea  of  the  Houae  of  Repreeenta- 
tlves.  the  text  of  whidi  is  carried  in  5 
UJB.C.  SUl: 
"I,  Namct  PiLoai.  do  solemnly  swear 
(or  affirm)  that  I  wiU  suppmt  and 
defend   the    (Constitution   of   the 
United  States  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic:  that  I  will 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same:  that  I  take  this  obliga- 
tion freely,  without  any  mental 
reeervatlon  or  purpoee  of  evasion: 
and  that  I  wlU  weU  and  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office 
on  which  I  am  about  to  enter.  So 
help  me  Ood." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
fUed  in  duplicate  with  the  Qerk  of  the 
Houae  of  Representatives  by  the  fol- 
lowing Member  of  the  100th  Congress, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  2  UjS.C. 
25: 

Hon.  Nahct  Pblosi,  Fifth  District. 
California. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  JuuV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1413.  A  conununlcstion  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  and  Hunum  Servlcea,  trana- 
mittlnc  A  report  entitled.  "DRO  Refine- 
ment' OutUers.  Severity  of  nineaa,  and  In- 
tensity of  C^are".  pumiant  to  Pub.  L.  M->1. 
(603(AM3KCK11I)):  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

1613.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmltUns  a  draft  of 
proposed  leclslatlon  to  Increase  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  take 
necesnry  actions  to  collect  on  loans  ex- 
tended under  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  IMS  and  section 
2M  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974:  joinUy  to  the 
C^ommlttees  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. Ways  and  Means,  and  Approprla- 


1614.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmlttlns  a  report  on  the  Oov- 
emment's  Helium  Procram  provkUng  oper- 
atlnc  statistical  and  financial  Information 
for  the  fiscal  year  1M6,  pursuant  to  60 
n.S.C.  167n;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1615.  A  letter  from  the  AcUns  Aaristant 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmlttlns  to  amend  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  Aucust  4.  1939,  to  authorise 
modification  of  certain  contracts,  and  for 
other  purpoMS.  pursuant  to  31  U.8.C.  1110; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affaira 

1616.  A  letter  from  the  AcUnc  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  ((^vtl  works),  trans- 
mlttlns the  annual  report  of  the  Chief  of 


Bnslneen  for  fiscal  year  1985:  to  the  C^om- 
mlttee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1617.  A  letter  fnw  tbe  (nialrman.  Nation- 
al Council  oo  Public  Works  Improvement, 
transmlttlns  the  second  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Counefl  on  Public  Works  Improve- 
ment in  the  fom  of  studies  of  nine  catcco- 
rtes  of  puUlc  works,  pursuant  to  42  VA.C. 
SISl  nt:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

1618.  A  letter  tram  the  Director  of  Man- 
asement  and  Budeet.  transmlttlns  a  draft  of 
proposed  tedalatlon  to  amend  UUe  31. 
United  States  Code,  to  Improve  the  method 
of  disbursing  Federal  funds  to  State  sovem- 
menU  and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Oov- 
enunent  Operations. 

1619.  A  letter  from  the  c:omptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  tbe  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  flnanrlal  statements  of  tbe 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  for  the 
yean  ended  September  SO,  1986  and  1985. 
(aAO/AFMD-87-S6;  June  87);  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Oovemment  Operations 
and  Agriculture. 

1630.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  abolish  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  to  repeal  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1966.  and  for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the 
Coomiittees  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation and  Bffwiting.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

1631.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  security  arrangements  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  pertaining  to  the  reflagging  and  es- 
corting of  Kuwaiti  tankers:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BlliUS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
cnerk  of  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FR06T:  C^ommlttee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  195.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  2342.  a  bill  to  author- 
ise appropriations  for  the  (Doast  Guard  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  100-156).  Referred  to  the  House  C:al- 
endar. 

Mr.  MOAKLET:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  196.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  381,  a  biU  to 
amend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
increase  the  stability  of  coUecUve  bargain- 
ing in  the  building  and  construction  indus- 
try (RepC  100-157).  Referred  to  the  Bouse 
C^alendar. 


PUBUC  BILUB  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  S  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
ticms  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 

HJl.  2688.  A  bm  to  amend  UUe  II  of  the 
United  States  C^ode  to  provide  that  the 
trustee  may  not  avoid  certain  transfers 
made  to  depositors  by  uninsured  Industrial 


banks  that  are  debtois;  to  the  Committee  on 
tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FA8CELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baocmnsut.  Mr.  Baaiuii.  Mr.  Unux. 
Mr.    CuBKK.    Mr.    HAMiLToa,    Mr. 
Sruras,  Mr.  Lsireos.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
I^ACH    of   Iowa.    Ms.    Snows.    Mr. 
Htdb.  and  Mr.  Bxmoa  of  Indiana): 
HJt  3688.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  0»- 
trol  and  Disarmament  Act  to  authorise  ap- 
propriations for  tbe  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disanna- 
ment  Agency,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lor, 

Mr.  Coires.  and  Mr.  IsBJun): 

HJl.  3690.  A  bill  to  provide  permanent  au- 

thOTlsation  for  White  House  Conferences  on 

Small  Business;  to  the  Committee  on  Small 

Business. 

By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  (for  himself. 
Mr.    OKAimT,   Mr.    IdORrroor,    Mr. 
Naglk.  Mr.  SmTB  of  Iowa,  and  Mr. 
TAina): 
HJl.  3691.  A  bill  to  provide  for  modifica- 
tion of  the  voluntary  agreement  between 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices and  the  State  of  Iowa  imder  section  318 
of  tbe  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cov- 
erage of  certain  police  and  firefighters;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  UPINSKI: 
HJl.  3693.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjustment 
of  status  of  certain  Polish  nationals  wlio  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States  before  the  end  of 
the  period  of  martial  law  in  Poland  and  who 
have  continuously  resided  in  the  United 
States  since  before  tbe  end  of  the  period:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Lert,  Mr.  Wbitxabxr.  Mr. 
Stmax.  Mr.  Wtdkr,  Mr.  Richakosos, 
Mr.     Rahau,     BCr.     Staogkrs,     Mr. 
Buixr,  Mr.  Rrrm.  and  Mr.  Sikob- 
SKi): 
HJl.  3693.  A  bUl  to  require  asbestos  manu- 
facturers to  submit  Information  on  their  as- 
bestos products  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  to  require  owners  of 
buildings  containing  asbestos  to  inspect  the 
buildings  and  take  Bimp'—  of  asbestos  or  as- 
bestos-containing material  before  commenc- 
ing civil  actions  relating  to  asbestos,  and  for 
other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    BOLLER   of   California   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Ackskmam,  Mr.  Atkihs, 
Btr.  Bates,  Mr.  Bkilxiison.  Mr.  Bs- 
HKom,  Mr.  Bkbmaii,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
0>imDis.    Mr.    Dtmaixt,    Mr.    Psi- 
GHAH.  Mr.  OnJiAM,  Mr.  GacKR,  Mr. 
LKvnn  of  (California,  Mr.  MKAimi. 
Mr.    OwDfs    of    New    Torit,    Mr. 
ScBxnsa.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Stabk,  Mr.  SrnDDS,  Mr.  Udall,  and 
Mr.  Wolfs): 
H.R.    3694.    A    bill   to   amend   the   Arms 
Export  Control  Act  to  Impose  certain  re- 
quiremenU  with  respect  to  the  Issuance  of 
export  licenses  for  commercial  arms  sales; 
to  the  (Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
HJl.  3695.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1985  to  prevent  foreigners  from 
receiving  production  adjustment  payments 
and  price  support  payments  and  loans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  3696.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  make  health  insurance  widely 
available  to  individuals,  based  on  Income 
and  assets,  under  a  competitive  syst«n; 
jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  Energy  awTCommerce. 


ByMr.RAHAIX: 
HJt  9897.  A  MU  to  amend  tbe  Surface 
Transportatkm  Asslstanoe  Act  of  1963  rdat- 
ing  to  ressonsble  sooess  to  the  Inteistats 
System  by  commerdsl  motor  vehides;  to 
the  ONnmittee  txa  Public  Works  snd  "ftans- 
poitatloo. 

By  Mr.  WIU30N: 
HJl.  3698.  A  MU  to  problMt.  for  a  B-year 
period,  any  goods  produced  by  tbe  Toshiba 
Corp.  of  Japan,  the  Koogsberg  Vsppenfa- 
brik  Co.  of  Norway,  or  theb-  subsldlarlss, 
from  entering,  or  being  withdrawn  tram 
warehouse  for  ooosumptiofi.  into  tbe  cus- 
toms terriUvy  of  the  United  States;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Ways  snd  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOI^  (for  htanseU,  Mr.  Bax» 
MAii,  Mr.  Bavnx.  Mr.  Bloct.  Mr. 
Daub.    Mr.    Hau.    of    Ohio.    Mr. 
HxniTKK.     Mr.     LAOOMAasnro.     Mr. 
Pasus.  Mr.  Rabau,  Mr.  Sum  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Sioksb): 
HJl.  3699.  A  bill  to  estsUista  tbe  ^»ecisl 
Commission  on  Civfl  Service  PoUcy.  Com- 
pensation, and  Benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  snd  Clvfl  Service. 

By  Mr.  HATES  of  DlinoU  (for  blmsdf. 
Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Axxxm.  Mr.  Bbouh, 
Mr.  BiAOOi.  Mrs.  Boxsa.  Mr.  Bosxa- 
MAinx.  Mr.  Clat.  Mr.  Cosi,ao.  Mrs. 
CouiHS.  Mr.  Comma.  Mr.  Caocx- 
BTT.  Mr.  DKFazio,  Mr.  Dbxdms.  Mr. 
Di  Luoo,  Mr.  Dizoa.  Mr.  Dtmaixt. 
Mr.  EsTT,  Mr.  EvAim.  Mr.  Faohtbot. 
BIr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Flaks.  Mr.  Fosb  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Fhahk.  Mr.  Fdstb. 
Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Gsnsasoii.  Mr. 
Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  KOSTMATB,  Mr.  iMLUm, 
Mr.  licwis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Lowar  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Maktiiibk,  Mr. 
McCloskkt,  Mr.  Mfumb.  Mr.  Mnxoi 
of  Washington.  Mr.  Moodt,  Mr. 
MoKsisoii  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
J4^^wwm  Mr.  Nkau  Mr.  X>wiits  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Ramqku  Mr.  Roddio, 
Mr.  Savack.  Mr.  Stokxs,  Mr.  Town, 
Mr.  Udaix.  Mr.  Waloibi,  Mr. 
Wheat.  Mr.  Kemhedt,  Ms.  Pelosi. 
Mr.  HOTEE.  and  Mr.  Bouax. 
B.J.  Res.  317.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  16,  1987,  as  "Soweto  Remembrance 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

ClvU  Service.  

By  Mr.  HEFNER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CORTE): 

H.J.  Res.  318.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
the  month  of  December.  1987,  as  "Msde  in 
the  T7SA  Month";  to  the  (Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  (ClvU  Service. 

By   Mr.   ROYBAL  (for   himself,   Mr. 

RniALDO,      Mr.      VAixamn,      Mr. 

Herteu  Mr.  DTSoa,  Mr.  KsmosT. 

Mr.     FusTES.    Mr.    Scbeces.    Mr. 

Dexoh,  Mr.  DowsT  of  Mlsstaslppi. 

Mr.  MoEEisoR  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 

F^JGUETTA.  Mr.  MooDT,  Mr.  SazToa, 

Mr.  Neau  Ms.  Oakae,  Mr.  Rowuun 

of  Georgia.  Mr.   Richausom.  Mr. 

Comx.   Mr.   Gsat  of  Illinois.   Mr. 

GosooM,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Smith  of 

Florida,  Mr.  Shdmwat,  Mr.  Weiss. 

Mrs.  Ccoixm,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Applb- 

GATE,  Mr.  Baswaei),  Mr.  Bbbmah.  Mr. 

BBvnx.  Mr.  BiAOGi,  Mr.  Bona  of 

Tennessee,  Mr.  Bosoo,  Mr.  Bosta- 

MAirrs.  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Cbockxxt. 

Mr.  DsFazio.  Mr.  Okllums.  Mr.  oc 

Lnoo,  Mr.  Doeham  of  California.  Mr. 

DnHCAH.  Mr.  Dwtee  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.    Dtmaixt,    Mr.    Femhab.    Mr. 

Gunaasoii.      >Cr.      Habkis.      Mr. 

Hvna.  Mr.  Hoaioii.  Mr.  Hraa.  Mr. 
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Utman,  Mr.  Jomi  of  North  CaroU- 
wk.  Mr.  Lastos.  Mr.  iJKwjm  of  Mlcbl- 
IM^  Mrs.  Uuam.  Mr.  iUDum.  Mr. 
mQtom.  Mr.  MAmn.  Mr.  Mxlub  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  M«w— ^  Mr.  Mmnrr. 
Mr.  RoHiNt,  Mr.  Roc  Mr.  Satmi. 
Ua.  auMUum  of  New  York.  Ma. 
Bmamm.  Mr.  BoLtax,  Mr.  SomA.  Mr. 
Taluw.  Mr.  TAun;  Mr.  TuncAiR. 
Mr.  MoBooi.  Mn.  KBrnnxT.  Mr. 
Mr.     VouoiBi.     and     Mr. 


RJ.  Rm.  S1».  Joint  rMolutkn  tfcutiiMtlng 
July  1,  IMT.  M  "Natlooal  OantaDartana 
DvT.  In  honor  of  thla  Nation's  eontonor- 
teiM.  our  dtlnnt  of  100  ymn  and  older  to 
the  Oommlttoe  on  Foot  Office  end  CtrO 


By  Mr.  WATKIM8: 

VU.  Ree.  no.  Joint  reaolutlon  dertgnitlng 

the  week  of  June  31  to  June  ST,  1M7.  m 

'^etlonel  Invent  Amertce  Week":  to  the 

committee  on  Foot  Office  end  Ctrtl  Servloe. 

By   Mn.   BOOOfl   (for   heraeU.   Mr. 

Gdmucb.  Mr.  8BAW.  Mr.  Smwm. 

Mr.  FoeuBRA.  and  Mr.  Hamnr): 

H.  Con.  Ree.  140.  Concurrent  reeolutloa 

■nthorMnc  petetlnc  of  the  compllatlnn  of 

T'*— **^  eoUtled  "Oukle  to  Reeearch  Col- 

leetknw  of  Ponner  Mamben  of  the  United 

Statee    Houee    of    RepfeeentaUToe.    1T80- 

IMT":  to  the  Committee  on  Houae  Admlnla- 

tratlon. 

By  Mr.  PKIOHAN  (for  hlmaeU.  Mr. 

I^AOi   of   Iowa.    Mr.    Souutz.    Mr. 

TAnoR,  and  Mr.  ToaaiOLU): 

H.  Con.  Rea.  141.  Concurrent  reaolutlon 

racarding  the  promotion  of  democracy  and 

aacurlty  in  the  Republic  of  Korea:  to  the 

Conmittee  on  Foreltn  Af f alia. 


MZaiORIAUS 


Under  clAuae  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
riala  were  presented  and  referred  u 
follows: 

133.  By  the  SPEAKKR:  Memorial  of  the 
Laclalature  of  the  State  of  Texas,  relative  to 
wastea  generated  by  oil  and  (as  exploration 
and  production  actlvttlea;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

133.  Alao.  memorial  of  the  Leglalature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  nuclear  teat- 
ing  facOitlea:  to  the  Clammlttee  on  Foreign 
Affaiia. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sora  were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJt  83:  Mr.  Snnos. 

HJl.  3tl:  Mr.  Hakiltoii. 

HJt  378:  Mr.  Amaascw  and  Mr.  Four. 

HJl.  393:  Mr.  MrMni.sw  of  Maryland.  BCr. 
Mr.  Wonunr,  Mrs.  Msms  of 
Mr.  HmiBis.  Mr.  Bunauna.  and 
Mr.  OaaciA. 

HJL  585:  Mr.  SAwm.  Mr.  MuaxHA.  Mr. 
Mrom.  Mr.  OBnomon.  Mr.  Dokhaii  of  CaU- 
fomla.  Mr.  oa  Loeo.  Mr.  SwumAix,  Mr. 
IMWdr.  Mra.  Staaoawa.  Mr.  McEwia,  Mr. 
Bbtair,  Mr.  Sthai.  Mr.  Sonnaa,  Mr. 
HOWASB,  Mr.  ViacLoaxT,  and  Mr.  Fobd  of 


HJl.  503:  Mr.  JBvroaaa.  Mr.  Rowlaito  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Dasm  of  California,  Mra. 
Boza^  and  Mr.  Paica  of  North  CaroUna. 

HJL  013:  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  TaAZun.  Mr. 
BnaaAT,  Mr.  HAWKnm.  Mr.  Cakshi,  and  Mr. 
PaiCB  of  North  Carolina. 

HJL  630:  Mr.  O>njio  and  Mr.  Dowat  of 
New  York. 


H.R.  783:  Mrs.  Boxsa. 

HJL  703:  Mr.  Daixinta.  Mr.  KxmnDT.  and 
Mr.  Aimaawa. 

HJL  898:  Mr.  Udaix  and  Mr.  Bcxast. 

HJl.  Oil:  Mr.  Wolfb.  Mr.  SwnntAU..  Mr. 
OAaciA.  Mr.  Fiaa.  Mr.  Fura.  Mr.  CtJUQ, 
Mr.  FOBB  of  Tenneaaee,  and  Mr.  Dtmaixt. 

HJL  039:  Mr.  Wolr.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr. 
Faoar.  Mra.  MArrm  of  lUinola.  Mr.  Colsmaii 
of  Mlaaniirl  Mr.  Oeat  of  Pennaylvmnla.  Mr. 
H^'M" '"«  of  North  CaroUna,  Mr.  Koltbb. 
Mr.  Raooaa.  and  Mr.  0*acxA. 

HJL  054:  Mr.  Bato.  Mr.  Matiui.  Mr. 
BSBMAii.  Mr.  CAijjtHAW.  and  Mr.  Waiaa. 

HJL  058:  Mr.  Fiaa  and  Mr.  MATaoi. 

HJL  1030:  Mr.  Roasar  F.  Sum. 

HJL  1040:  Mr.  Scrxuxb  and  Mr.  OaAT  of 
Fennaylvanla. 

HJL  1088:  Mr.  Towiia. 

HJL  1108:  Mra.  KamnuT.  Bfr.  Nichols. 
Mr.  CAiXAHAa.  Mr.  Brmx.  Mr.  Hucxast. 
Mr.  NtxLaoa  of  Utah.  Mr.  Lavni  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Mr.  Joiraa  of  North  Carolina. 

HJL  1158:  Mr.  HocRaauBaniB. 

HJl.  1IT3:  Mr.  Rotbal.  Mr.  MATaui.  Mr. 
SBAar.  Mr.  Baamrr.  Mr.  Paics  of  nilnoia. 
and  Mr.  Paiistta. 

HJL  1343:  Mr.  Datts  of  Illlnola. 

HJL  1337:  Mr.  Dnrmr  Smtth. 

HJL  1378:  Mr.  AcnsMAB.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 
Anmra.  Mra.  BnnutT.  Mr.  Baaauiaa.  Mr. 
BoLAin,  Mr.  CuiNiBK.  Mr.  Caocxarr,  Mr. 
Barr.  Mr.  Fkiokam.  Mr.  Oaiicia.  Mr.  Hau.  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  KoaniATxa.  lii.  Lbhiiah  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  I^wia  of  Oeorgla.  Mr.  Lowar  of 
Waahlngton.  Mr.  McCoixum.  Mr.  MruMX. 
Mr.  MaAZBK.  Mr.  Ros.  Mr.  Towwa.  and  Mr. 

WOBTLCT. 

HJl.  1488:  Mr.  Fkiohaii  and  Mr.  Siutr  of 
Florida. 

HJl.  1470:  Mr.  Studim.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr. 
MAaasT.  and  Mr.  Spaaca. 

HJl.  1543:  Mr.  BAanxTT. 

HJl.  1544:  Mr.  Baxtlbtt. 

HJL  1548:  Mr.  BoaioB  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
St  Gbbmaiii,  Mr.  Matbot,  Mr.  McDaob.  Mr. 
STAOoaas.  Mr.  Wiuoa.  and  Mr.  Savaob. 

HJl.  1580:  Mr.  MmxTA. 

HJl.  1647;  Mr.  Dumcam. 

HJL  1M2:  Mr.  Oaaaica.  Mr.  Hollowat. 
Mr.  SniAa.  Mr.  Sioth  of  New  Hampahlre. 
Mr.  MABLBinB,  and  Mr.  Pambtta. 

HJl.  1743:  Mr.  CoirrBas. 

H.R.  1765:  Mr.  Lawia  of  Oeorgla.  Mr. 
Mastoib.  Mr.  CoLgMAJi  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Owaas  of  New  York.  Mr.  MoaKisoit  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  BoBRLBBT,  Ux.  Skbbx.  Mr. 
MiCHBL.  Mr.  RooBaa.  Mr.  Luhobbh,  Mr. 
BuacHma.  Mr.  Oiaaoas.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Abmxt.  Mr.  Nmaoa  of  Utah,  Mrs.  Johuboh 
of  Connecticut.  Mr.  DkLat.  Mr.  Cbajtb.  Mr. 
CouonuM.  Mr.  Mutbta.  and  Mr.  Oabcia. 

HJl.  1768:  Mr.  IiraorB,  Mr.  Wiujaio,  Mr. 
McCuBOT.  Mr.  PoBTBB.  Mr.  Daob.  and  Mr. 
McObath. 

HJL  1770:  Mr.  Nxblsoh  of  Utah. 

HJL  1794:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Owxas  of  New 
York.  Mr.  db  Ldoo.  and  Mr.  Edwabos  of 
California. 

HJl.  1801:  Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  Lbwis  of  Oeorgla. 
Mr.  WnxiAMS.  Mr.  Tbaxlbb,  Ms.  Showb. 
Mr.  ^-*»-»  Mr.  Foao  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Bil- 
bbat,  Mr.  Dtmallt.  Mr.  Oabcia.  and  Mr. 
M/.MWT1—  of  Maryland. 

HJL  1007:  Mr.  Oaixo.  Mr.  Mbazbk.  Mr. 
Wnsoa,  Mr.  SmrR  of  Florida,  Mr.  Staitob- 
LA«B.  Ma.  SLAomrm  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Htds.  Mr.  Uror,  Ms.  Kaptub.  Mr.  Lcwia  of 
Oeorgla.  Mr.  Embbsob.  Mr.  Davis  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  WoLPB.  Mr.  Waiaa.  Mr.  Fiax.  Mr. 
McObath.  Mr.  Oumaasoa.  Mr.  Bubchhbb. 
Mr.  NiBLaoa  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Bobhlbbt. 

HJL  1908:  Mr.  Oaixo.  Mr.  Mbazbk.  Mr. 
WiLaoa,  Mr.  Smith  of  norida,  Mr.  Starob- 


LARB,  Mr.  Htob.  Mr.  UrroR.  Ms.  Kaptob. 
Mr.  Ixwia  of  Oeorgla,  Mr.  EvBasoR.  Mr. 
Davib  of  Mtrhigan,  Mr.  Wolpb.  Mr.  Wsiaa. 
Mr.  FUH,  Mr.  McObath.  Mr.  OoRBaaaoR, 
Mr.  BuBUHRBB.  Mr.  Niblsor  of  Utah,  and 
Mr.  Bobhlbbt. 

HJl.  1900:  Mr.  Oallo.  Mr.  Mbazsk.  Mr. 
WiLaoR.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Stahob- 
LARD,  Ms.  SLAUOHTBa  Of  Ncw  York,  Mr. 
Htob.  Mr.  Niblbor  of  Utah.  Ms.  Kaptub. 
Mr.  I^wia  of  Oeorgla.  Mr.  Embbbor.  Mr. 
DAVia  of  BClchlgan.  Mr.  Wolpb.  Mr.  Wkiaa. 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  McObath.  Mr.  OtrmosoR, 
and  Mr.  Bubchrbb. 

HJL  1010:  Mr.  Oallo.  Mr.  Mbazbk.  Mr. 
WitaoR,  Mr.  SMrm  of  Florida,  Mr.  Starob- 
LARS,  Ma.  SuinoHTBB  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Hna.  Mr.  Uptor,  Mb.  Kaptub.  Mr.  Imwu  of 
Oeorgla,  Mr.  EMBaaoR.  Mr.  Davib  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Wolpb.  Mr.  Wsiaa.  Mr.  Fibh.  Mr. 
McObath.  Mr.  OuimaaoR.  Mr.  Bubchrbb. 
Mr.  Niblbor  of  Utah. 

HJL  1911:  Mr.  Bubchrbr.  Mr.  Mbazbk. 
Mr.  WiLaoR,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Staroblars,  Ma.  Slauohtbb  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Htdb,  Mr.  OuRsaaaoR,  Ms.  Kaptuk.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Oeorgla,  Mr.  Embbbor,  Bfr.  Davis 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  McObath.  Mr.  Waiaa,  and 
Mr.  Pish. 

H.R.  1034:  Mr.  OnjfAR  and  Mr.  Ecxabt. 

H.R.  1974.  Mr.  DnoBLL,  Mr.  Wolpb.  Mr. 
OmtAR,  Mr.  CoRTBBS,  and  Mr.  Applboatx. 

H.R.  1975:  Mr.  KiLoaa,  Mr.  Mmuubor  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Laoomabsiro,  and  Mr. 
Mabtirxz. 

H.R.  3026:  Mr.  Doboar  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  WoRTLBT.  Mr.  Chapmar.  Mr.  Davis  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Naolb,  and  >fr.  Hollowat. 

H.R.  3050:  Mr.  WnaoR. 

HJL  3138:  Mr.  Atkirb.  Mr.  Batbb.  Mr. 
OiLMAR,  and  Mr.  Wolpb. 

HJl.  3131:  Mr.  Laoomabbiro,  Mr.  Obat  of 
niinoia,  Mr.  Acxbbmar.  Mr.  Bolaho,  Mi. 
WiLSOR.  Mr.  T  ■»"»«»■  of  Florida.  Mr.  Biaooi. 
Ma.  Kaptub.  Mr.  Yatxb,  Mr.  Lartob,  Mr. 
Hatbb  of  nilnoia.  Mr.  Atkirb,  Mr.  Caboir. 
Mr.  Bobhlbbt.  Mr.  JarpoBBa,  Mr.  McHuor, 
Mrs.  JoHRBOR  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Fibh, 
Mra.  ScHBOBOBB.  Mr.  Batbb.  Mr.  Williamb, 
Mr.  Mirbta.  Mr.  Wolpb.  and  Mr.  Odrsbb- 
80R. 

H.R.  3146:  Mr.  Bubtamartb. 

H.R.  3153:  Mr.  Lcwia  of  Oeorgla. 

HJl.  2340:  Mr.  Owbrs  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Lswu  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Florio. 

H.R.  2345:  Mr.  Savaob.  Mr.  SroxBa,  Mr. 
Dxllumb,  Mr.  Gabcia,  Mr.  Bubtamartb,  Mr. 
BBvnx.  and  Mr.  Towrb. 

H.R.  2346:  Mr.  Boaco.  Mr.  Wolpb.  Mr. 
Stokxb.  Mr.  Dbllums.  Mr.  Oabcia.  Mr.  Bub- 
tamartb. Mr.  Bxviu,  Mrs.  Bbrtixt.  and  Mr. 
Towrb. 

H.R.  3340:  Mr.  Boriob  of  Michigan.  BIr. 
Matbui,  Mr.  Mabkxt,  Mr.  Lowbt  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Callahar,  and  Mr.  Jorbb  of 
North  Carolina. 

HJL  3353:  Mr.  Edwabbs  of  California.  Mr. 
BsiLBinoR,  Mrs.  JomisoR  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Fbark.  Mr.  Bbowr  of  C^allfomla.  Mr. 
Bbvili,  Mr.  Nbal,  and  Mr.  Cortbbb. 

HJl.  3370:  Mr.  Bouchbb.  Mr.  Boasxi.  and 
Mr.  Walorbr. 

H.R.  3376:  Mr.  Atxirb. 

HJl.  3386:  Mr.  Jortx.  Mr.  Hocr- 
BBUBCKRBB.  Mr.  DB  Luoo.  BDd  Mr.  Dio- 
GUABOI. 

HJl.  3387:  Mr.  WnsOR,  Mr.  McCARSLaaa, 
Mr.  BBHRgrr.  Mr.  Htbb.  Mr.  Pobtbb.  Mr. 
Cbarb.  Mr.  Fbarx.  Mr.  Fbbrzbu  Mr.  Picx- 
BTT.  Mr.  BiAooi.  Mr.  Edwabob  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  MuxPHT,  and  Mr.  Sbrbbrbbxrrxb. 

HJL  3310:  Mr.  ViacLoaxr. 

HJL  3330:  Mr.  Cortxbb. 

HJL  3373:  Mr.  Bubchrml 


HJL  3458:  Mr.  Batxb,  Mr.  Smtih  of  Flori- 
da. M«M  SoDmBsa.  Mr.  Biaooi.  and  Mr. 
Foas  of  Michigan. 

HJL  3483:  Mr.  Hatcrbb,  Mr.  Obat  of  HU- 
nota,  Mr.  Yatbb.  Mr.  Oilmar.  Mr.  Chapmar. 
Mr.  Larcabtbb.  Mr.  Cortxbs.  Mb.  Kaptub. 
and  Mr.  Murpht. 

HJL  3533:  Mra.  Bozsa.  Mr.  FAURTaoT,  Mr. 
CooPBL  Mr.  Rarob,  Mr.  Bckaxt,  and  Mr. 

COSLBO. 

HJL  3538:  Mr.  Ahsbuor,  Mr.  Burriro. 
Mr.  sa  Luoo,  Mr.  Larcastbl  and  Mr. 
MrtfnjJi  of  Maryland. 

HJl.  3546:  Mr.  Smtth  of  New  Hampahlre. 

HJl.  3556:  Mr.  Pxrrt,  Mr.  Nbal,  and  Mr. 

KOLBB. 

HJL  3573:  Mr.  Laoomabsiro. 

HJL  3577:  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Kabtxrmxixr. 
Mr.  SixoBBXi.  Mr.  Gorzalbb.  Mr.  Owbrs  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Bbviu,  Mr.  Siabx.  Mr. 
JoRTZ.  Mr.  Cortn,  and  Ma.  Pnoai. 

HJL  3570:  Mr.  Cortbs,  Mr.  Owxhs  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Raball.  and  Mr.  Thomas  A. 

LUXXR. 

HJL  3800:  Mr.  Liohttoot.  Mr.  Applboatb, 
Mr.  Oabcia.  Hi.  Rob.  Mb.  Kaptub.  Ms. 
SLAUOHTBa  of  New  York.  Mr.  McMnjXR  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  HuoHxa,  Mr.  Schumxb.  and 
Mr.  Bckaxt. 

HJL  3611:  Mr.  Richabdsor,  Mr.  Abtbort. 
Mr.  Kabich,  BCr.  RoaniaoR,  Mr.  Ebsbxich, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampahlre,  Mr.  Stump. 
and  Mr.  Bapram 

HJL  3841:  Mr.  OB  Luoo. 

HJl.  3656:  Mr.  Sykab.  Mr.  Arrurzio,  Mr. 
PXark,  Mr.  DB  Luoo.  and  VLt.  Lcvm  of 
Michigan. 

HJ.  Rea.  8:  Mr.  Ooodliro. 

H  J.  Rea.  35:  Mr.  Skbltor. 

H.J.  Res.  53:  Mr.  Rboula  and  Mr.  Bou- 


HJ.  Rea.  100:  Mr.  Rargbl,  >Ir.  Swbbrxt, 
BCra.  RouxBMA.  Mr.  Baxtlbtt.  Mr.  Atkirb, 
Mr.  DraoR,  Mr.  Orardt,  Mr.  Dbbxicx.  Ux. 
LiTiROSTOR.  Mr.  Gallbolt,  Mr.  db  Luoo,  Mr. 
Niblbor,  of  Utah,  Mr.  Tobbbb,  and  Mr. 
Faurtbot. 

H.J.  Rea.  130:  Mr.  Bbbrrar,  Mr.  Obardt. 
Mr.  ScHxuxB.  Mr.  GuRDBaaoR,  Mr.  Cortb, 
Mr.  Sncoaaxi,  Bdr.  Schubttb,  Mr.  Hamiltor, 
Mr.  M^*'"».  Mr.  McMnxBR  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Yatbor,  Mr.  Ardbxsor,  Mr.  Kostmatkr, 
and  Mr.  Anaxa. 

HJ.  Rea.  134:  Mr.  Rotbal. 

H.J.  Res.  180:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  McMnxBR  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Rarqbl,  and  BCr.  Larcastbb. 

HJ.  Res.  102:  BCr.  Ardbbbor.  Mr.  Artho- 
RT,  BCr.  AuCoiR.  BCr.  Bouchbb,  BCr.  Bbowr 
of  California.  BCr.  Bbucb,  BCr.  Callabar.  BCr. 
Cabsir,  BCr.  Claxkx,  BCr.  Cotrb.  BCr.  Davis 
of  BCicblgan,  Mr.  db  Luoo,  Mr.  Dohrbllt, 
BCr.  Dowdy  of  BCiaaisalppl.  BCr.  KauBBiCH. 
BCr.  ESPT,  Mr.  Plippo,  BCr.  Hamxbbschmidt, 
BCr.  HOBTOR.  BCr.  Hutto,  BCr.  Jaoobb.  BCr. 
Jorbb  of  Tenneaaee,  BCr.  Kbrrxdt,  BCr. 
LxBMAR  of  California,  BCr.  Ixvirb  of  Califor- 
nia. BCr.  Moodt.  BCr.  Mobbisor  of  Washing- 
ton. BCr.  McCloskxt,  Mr.  McObath,  BCr. 
McBCiLLBR  of  BCaryland.  BCr.  Naolb,  BCr. 
Nbal,  BCr.  Owbrs  of  Utah,  BCrs.  Pattbbbor, 
BCr.  Rarobl,  BCr.  Rodiro,  BCr.  Rowlaro  of 
Georgia,  BCr.  Rowiard  of  Connecticut.  BCr. 
Rotbal,  Mr.  Ruaao,  BCra.  Saiki,  BCr. 
Sawtbr.  BCr.  ScBBUBB,  BCr.  Schumxb.  BCr. 
Skaogs.  BCs.  Slauobtxb  of  New  York,  BCr. 
Smtth  of  New  Jeraey.  BCr.  Solomor.  BCr. 
STAixnraa,  BCr.  Stabk.  BCr.  Strab.  BCr. 
Taukb,  BCr.  Tobbicklu,  BCr.  Tbapicart,  BCr. 
Valbrtirb,  BCr.  Wobtlbt,  and  BCr.  Hoch- 


VL3.  Rea.  331:  BCr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, BCr.  McClobkbt,  BCr.  BCabtirbz,  BCr. 
WiLSOM.    BCr.    MuBTHA.    BCr.    McDApa,    BCr. 


Thomas  of  Georgia.  BCr.  Lujar.  BCr.  Baa- 
RARS.  BCr.  Nbal,  BCr.  DicxonoR.  BCr.  Hamii^ 
TOR.  BCr.  Kabich,  Mr.  Volxmbr.  BCr.  Dio- 
OuAxm.  Mr.  Bboompibld,  BCr.  Staroxlars, 
BCr.  Burtor  of  Indiana,  BCr.  Stabk.  BCr. 
Dasnr  SMrm.  BCr.  Whittbr.  BCr.  Darixu 
BCr.  OUHsaasoH.  Mr.  Walorxr.  BCr.  Fascxll. 
BCb.  Kaptub,  BCa.  Shows.  Bir.  Foolbtta.  BCr. 
Kilbb,  BCr.  BKvnx.  BCr.  Oxart.  BCr.  Rosa. 
BCr.  HuxBABS.  BCr.  p»mmw.»miiw  BCr. 
Wtbsr,  BCra.  BCaxtir  of  nilnoia.  BCr.  BCxllxr 
of  Waahlngton.  BCr.  Spbatt.  BCr.  OiaaaiCH. 
BCr.  Hatxs  of  Louisiana.  BCr.  Sibibkt.  BCr. 
CoLXMAR  of  Texas.  kCr.  Scbumb.  BCr.  Nibl- 
aoR  of  Utah.  BCra.  Saiki.  BCr.  Davib  of 
Michigan.  BCr.  Jbrkirb.  BCr.  IMWirb.  BCr. 
Akaka.  BCra.  kCxms  of  Kansas.  BCr.  Taukb. 
BCr.  Hollowat,  BCr.  Fawbll,  and  BCr.  Surd- 

QUIST. 

HJ.  Res.  348:  BCr.  Kbmp.  BCr.  Pawxll.  BCr. 
MuxPHT.  BCr.  FUBTXX.  BCr.  Boxbki.  BCr. 
Hatxs  of  nilnois.  BCr.  Solabz,  BCr.  Stokxs. 
BCr.  Davis  of  niinola.  BCr.  Habbis.  BCr. 
Hbprb.  BCr.  Pbppb^  BCr.  Htdb.  BCr.  Shum- 
WAT,  BCr.  Hastbt,  BCr.  Picklx,  BCr.  Kildbb. 
BCr.  Jorbb  of  North  Carolina,  BCa.  Kaptub. 
BCra.  VucAROVicH.  BCr.  Sixobbki,  BCr.  Irb- 
LARD,  Mr.  Klbczka.  BCr.  Latta,  BCr.  Trafi- 
CART.  BCr.  MoGxATH.  BCr.  Plippo,  BCr. 
Oabcia,  BCr.  Oaixo,  BCr.  Pbxrzxl,  BCr. 
DwTBB  of  New  Jeraey.  BCr.  Emzbsor,  BCr. 
EsPT,  BCr.  Harbbr,  BCr.  BCirxta,  BCr.  Suria, 
BCr.  I^BMAR  of  Florida,  BCr.  Kolbb,  BCr.  Lnr- 
ixosTOR,  BCr.  Larcastbb.  BCr.  Haybs  of  Lou- 
iatana,  BCr.  Lujar.  BCr.  Rowlard  of  Con- 
necticut. BCr.  Kobtmatbb.  and  BCr.  Hall  of 
Ohio. 

RJ.  Rea.  388:  BCr.  Baooxs.  BCr.  McBCillbr 
of  BCaryland.  BCr.  Pustbb.  BCr.  Dbrwt  Smith, 
BCr.  Solabz,  BCr.  Johrbor  of  South  Dakota, 
BCr.  BCavboulbb,  BCr.  Hatxs  of  Louisiana. 
BCr.  Schumxb.  BCr.  la  Luoo,  BCr.  Volkmxb. 
BCr.  Davib  of  nilnols,  BCr.  Savagb,  BCr. 
Tallor,  BCr.  DOBRAR  of  California,  BCrs. 
Bbrtlby,  BCr.  McObath,  BCr.  Shumwat,  BCr. 
PooLixTTA.  BCr.  Pbost.  BCr.  Sharp.  BCr. 
Durcar.  and  BCr.  Oilmar. 

H.J.  Res.  384:  BCr.  BCcBCnxxR  of  BCaryland 
and  BCr.  Stump. 

HJ.  Res.  288:  Mr.  Solabz.  BCr.  Ardbbbor, 
BCr.  Pustbh.  Mr.  Obat  of  Illinois,  BCr. 
DixoR.  BCr.  Lbvir  of  BUchlgan.  BCr.  Tbapi- 
cart. Mr.  Stokxs.  Bis.  Kaptuk,  BCr.  Bbvill, 
BCr.  Dkllums.  Mr.  Hatxs  of  Louisiana,  BCr. 
WoHTurr.  Mr.  Oabcia.  BCr.  Oaixo.  BCr.  db  la 
Gabza,  BCr.  DiFAno,  BIr.  Wtiss.  BCr.  Jkp- 
pobdb,  BCr.  Bustamartb,  BCr.  Fazio,  BCr. 
K08TMATBB.  BCr.  Kasich.  BCr.  Bilbbat,  BCr. 
Nixlsor  of  Utah,  Mr.  Sawtxb.  BCr.  Applb- 
oatb, BCr.  Frost.  BCr.  Huohbs.  BCr.  Towrb, 
BCr.  Rarobl.  ard  BCb.  Larcastbb. 

UJ.  Rea.  291:  BCr.  Edwaxds  of  Oklahoma. 
BCr.  Rarobl.  BCr.  Borior  of  BCichigan,  and 
BCr.  Larcastxb. 

HJ.  Res.  313:  Mr.  Batbmam.  BCr.  Cohybrs, 
BCr.  Schxubb,  BCr.  Owbrs  of  New  York,  and 
BCr.  Kobtmatbl 

H.  Con.  Res.  30:  BCr.  Ljxarb,  BCr.  Kildbx, 
BCr.  HucKABT,  Mr.  di  Logo,  \tx.  Obxbstax. 
BCr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  and  BCs.  Srowb. 

H.  Con.  Res.  64:  Mrs.  BCartir  of  nilnois. 

H.  Con.  Res.  97:  BCrs.  Saiki,  BCr.  Harsbr. 
BCr.  DoBOAR  of  North  Dakota.  BCr.  Huckabt. 
BCr.  Stump.  BCr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  BCr.  Oobdor, 
BCr.  Smtth  of  New  Hampahlre.  BCr.  Hatbb  of 
Louisiana,  and  BCr.  Cbocxxtt. 

H.  C^on.  Rea.  114:  BCr.  LAXCASTia. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  120:  BCr.  BATxa.  BCr.  Comma. 
Mr.  FROST.  BCr.  Bobblkbt.  BCr.  I^wis  of 
Oeorgla,  and  BCr.  Owxrb  of  New  York. 

H.  Con.  Res.  130:  BCr.  LaFalcx  and  BCr. 
Hugkbs. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  138:  BCr.  I^vix  of  BClchlgan 
and  BCr.  BCatsui. 


H.  Rea.  145:  BCr.  Swift,  BCr.  SixoaaxT.  BCr. 
Hbox.  BCr.  Toaxxa.  BCr.  Bxilxrbor.  ICz; 
Huona.  BCr.  BaaMAX,  BCr.  DSFabio,  BCr. 
Hatbb  of  DIIim^  Mr.  aa  Luoo,  BCr.  Oiuiah. 
BCr.  Rarobl,  and  BCr.  Kolbb. 

H.  Rea.  188:  BCr.  Fbbibbu  BCr.  Daub.  BCr. 
Chahdlxb,  BCr.  Combbbt.  BCr.  Fawbx.  BCr. 
BCr.  Darrxmbtou  and  BCr.  Uuh 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  nile  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJL  381 

By  BCr.  ARBCEY: 
—Page  4,  after  line  16.  inaert  the  ftdlowtng 
new  aectlon  (and  redeaignate  the  Bucoeedlng 
aectUm  aonnxliiigly): 

Sac.  8.  SecUon  10(1)  of  such  Act  (29  UJS.C. 
160(1))  is  amended  by  inaerting  the  before 
"or  section  8(e)"  the  followlnr  "section 
8(bKl)  (when  it  is  charged  that  a  labor  orga- 
nization in  the  building  and  oonatructlon  in- 
dustry Is  directly  engaged  in  or  encouraging 
the  uae  of  violence),". 

Page  4,  line  18,  strike  "aectkm  3"  and 
insert  "section  2  and  3". 
—Page  4,  after  line  16,  inaert  the  following 
new  section  and  redeaignate  the  auooeeding 
section  accordingly: 

Sac  3.  SecUon  10(c)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relatlona  Act  (39  U.ac.  aectlon  180(c)),  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  aentencea:  "No  order  of  the  Board  may 
direct  reinstatement  of  any  employee  in  the 
building  and  construction  industry  who  haa 
engaged,  or  who  Is  engaging,  in  riolent  con- 
duct which  would  be  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
Uce  under  secUon  8(bKlKA)  if  engaged  In 
by  a  labor  organization.  In  any  case  in 
which  the  Board  finds  that  any  employee 
has  suffered  a  loss  of  wagea  or  some  other 
damage  as  a  reault  of  violent  conduct  by  a 
labor  organization  in  the  conatruction  in- 
dustry, which  conduct  is  an  unfair  labor 
practice  undo-  section  8(b),  the  Board  ahall 
order  the  labor  organiEation  to  pay  the  em- 
ployee damagea  equal  to  3  timea  the  amount 
of  such  lost  wages  and  apodal  damagea.". 

Page  4,  line  18,  strike  "section  2"  and 
inaert  "sections  2  and  3". 
—Page  4,  line  16,  before  the  quotation 
marks  Insert  the  following:  'or  If  the  Board 
revcAes,  in  accordance  with  section  liXn), 
the  exclusive  bargaining  status  of  the  labor 
organization  found  by  the  Board  to  engage 
directly  in  or  encourage  the  use  of  vio- 
lence". 

Page  4,  after  line  16,  inaert  the  following 
new  section  and  redesignate  the  succeeding 
section  accordinglT- 

Sac.  3.  Section  10  of  the  National  Labor 
ReUtlons  Act  (29  U.S.C.  160)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  aubaec- 
tion: 

"(n)  The  Board  shall  revoke  the  exdualve 
bargaining  status  of  any  labor  organization 
in  the  building  and  conatruction  induatry 
found  by  the  Board  to  engage  directly  in  or 
encourage  the  uae  of  violence.". 

Page  4,  line  18,  strike  "aectlon  2"  and 
insert  "section  2  and  3". 

By  Mr.  BALLENOER: 
—Page  3.  strike  out  line  23,  and  inaert  the 
followlnr  "the  geographical  area  covered  by 
the  agreement:  Provided,  That  auch  duty 
ahall  not  apply  if  a  labor  organisation  haaaa 
an  officer  or  a  former  officer  any  peraon 
who,  within  the  previoua  S-year  poiod.  haa 
been  convicted  of — 
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"<1>  anjr  rackatoartnc  actiTity  datrlbed  in 
IMKl)  of  title  IS  DbJtwl  StAtaa 


"(S)  bilfcMj  of  any  pubUe  (rfftctal  under 
iWlofauefattUe/'. 

By  Mr.  DeLAT: 
—Pico  s.  ■trflu  Una  B  aiad  all  that  f  oUowa 
thnNVil  pM*  4.  Una  1*  (aeetloa  ». 

Piasa  4.  Una  IT.  atrlka  Sac  S  and  inaeit 
flaca. 

— Pi«a  X,  atrlka  Una  •  and  all  that  followa 
through  pace  S.  Una  11  (■ubaactkn  (a)>. 

Paae  S.  Una  IX  atrfke  (b>  and  inaert  (a)). 

Pace  S.  Una  94.  atrfta  (c)  and  inaert  (b). 
—Pace  2.  by  atrlkliw  aU  whleh  followa  the 
word  "the"  on  Unea  9  and  4  and  inaertlng 
the  foUowtiw  in  Ueu  thereoT  "BuOdtaic  and 
Oooatnietlon  Tradaa  Department  Boonomlc 
flwhtanrn  Act  of  1M7." 
—Paca  a,  atrike  line  5  and  aU  that  followa 
throuch  pace  S.  Une  n  (aubaeetloo  (a)  and 
(b)). 

Face  S.  Une  M.  atrike  (e>  and  inaert  (a). 
—Pace  1  Une  •.  atrike  the  word  "priinarfly." 
and  raplaee  with  the  word  "exduatvely." 
—Pace  a.  Une  S.  after  the  quotatloa  mark, 
atrlka  aU  that  followa  throuch  line  4  and 
Inaert  the  f  oUowInc  in  iU  place: 

"OoMtructtai       Induatry       Oompulaory 
Unkmlaatlon  AmendnenU  of  XWt.". 
—Pace  3  Une  »  <a)  by  deletlnc  the  period 
after  the  word  "agreement",  and  inaertinc 
In  Ueu  thereof  a  comma:  and 

<b)  by  addinc  et  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowlnc  new  prorlao:  "ProvMed,  that  for  the 
prnpoaee  of  thia  aectton.  the  geographical 
areA  covered  by  a  collective  bargaining 
MPreeement  ahaU  not  enoompaaa  an  area 
greater  than  the  county,  partah.  townahip. 
or  ■tmOar  poUtlcal  aubdlvlatan.  in  whkh  en- 
tttlea  compriaing  a  atngle  employer  operaU. 
In  no  dmmiatanoe  ahaU  auch  area  be 
to   be    a   atatewide    geographical 


—Page  a.  Une  4.  atrike  "or",  and  Inaert 
"and"  foUowliw  the  aemlcolon. 
—Page  a.  atrike  Une  13  and  all  th*t  foUowa 
through  page  3,  Une  33  (aubaectlmi  (b)). 

Page  a.  Une  34.  atrike  (c>  and  inaert  <b). 
-Pace  a.  strike  Une  34  and  aU  that  foUowa 
throu^  page  4.  Une  16  (aubaecUon  <c». 
—Page  a  line  1.  after  the  word  "directly," 
strike  aU  that  followa  through  Page  3,  line 
a. 

-Page  3,  strike  Une  34  and  aU  that  foUows 
throuch  page  4,  Une  10  and  inaert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  Section  8(f>  of  such  Act  (39  VJa.C. 
i  ISMf )  la  hereby  repealed." 
— nge   3.    Une    23   before   the   quotation 
marks.  Inaert  the  f  oDowtng: 

"Any  labor  organlmttop  which  is  a  party 
to  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  with  a 
buainea  entity  cwnuilalug  part  of  a  single 
employer  In  the  building  and  construction 
Induatry.  as  defined  in  SecUon  3<2)  of  this 
Act.  ahaU  as  part  of  Its  duty  of  fair  repre- 
sentatlop.  extend  Journeyman  status  to  any 
employee  of  any  other  buslneas  entity  com- 
prising the  single  emirioyer  and  performing 
the  work  deacribed  In  the  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement,  and  shaU  count  aU  hours 
worked  for  such  busbMaa  entity  as  hours 
worked  for  an  employer  signatory  to  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  with  such 
tabor  organlntlan.". 

-Page  4.  strike  Une  IT  and  aU  that  foUows 
page  a.  line  4  and  Inaert  the  foUowtng: 

"Sbc.  a.  The  amendments  made  by  Section 
a  of  thIa  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
latter  of  the  foUowtng  events: 

(1)  The  eompletlon  of  any  building  and 
congtmctloo  project  for  which  the  oontrMt 


was  entered  Into  by  an  employer  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  or 

(3)  The  explrmtlon  of  any  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  to  which  an  employer 
was  a  party  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act". 

—Page  4.  strike  Une  IT  and  aU  that  foUows 
through  page  4.  Une  19  (subeectlon  (a)). 

Page  4,  strike  Une  30  and  aU  that  follows 
through  page  4.  Une  31  and  insert  the  fol- 

towlnr 

"8k.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
a  ShaU  take  effect 

-Page  4.  strike  Une  IT  and  aU  that  foUows 
throuch  pace  t.  Une  4  (section  3). 
—Pace  4.  after  Une  16,  insert  the  foUowing 
new  section  (and  redealgnate  the  succeeding 
section  accordingly): 

"8k.  3.  Within  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  General  Ac- 
counttag  Office  shaU  prepare  a  report  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  this  Act  on— 

"(1)  the  competitiveness  of  the  United 
States  buslneaaea  engaged  in  the  buUdlng 
and  construction  Industry  and  other  related 
buatneaaeB  with  respect  to  foreign  buslneaaea 
engaged  in  such  industry; 

"(3)  the  employment  of  American  workers 
who  are  members  of  labor  organinttlons  and 
who  are  employed  in  such  industry;  and 

"(3)  coata  incurred  by  United  States  busl- 
neaaea which  contract  with  businesses  en- 
gaged in  the  buUdlng  and  construction  In- 
dustry.". 

—At  the  end  of  the  blU.  Insert  the  foUowtng 
new  section: 
sac    . 

(a)  SecUon  8(d)  is  amended  by  adding  the 
foUowtng  new  paragraph  at  the  end  of  such 
section: 

"Notwithstanding  any  of  the  foregoing,  no 
employer  shaU  have  a  duty  to  bargain  col- 
lectively with  any  labor  organization  which 
has  been  determined  to  have  committed 
three  or  more  separate  unfair  Ubor  prac- 
tlcea  within  three  successive  years  as  found 
by  the  Board  pursuant  to  Section  l(Kc)  of 
this  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1 160(c)). - 

(b)  Section  9(c)  of  the  NaUonal  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  (29  U.S.C.  1 1S9(C))  is  amended 
by  adding  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  forego- 
ing, the  Board  shaU  not  certify  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  employees  under  this  Act  any 
labor  organisation  determined  to  have  com- 
mitted three  or  more  separate  unfair  labor 
practlcea  within  three  succeaaive  years  as 
determined  by  the  Board  pursuant  to  Sec- 
Uon l(Kc)  of  the  Act  (29  X3S.C.  |  16(Xc))." 

(c)  Section  l(Kc)  of  the  NaUonal  Labor  Re- 
laUons  Act  (39  U.8.C.  i  160(c))  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  sentence.  "Such  order 
may  further  require  such  person  to  make  re- 
ports from  time  to  time  showing  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  compUed  with  the  order.", 
the  foUowlng  new  sentence: 

"Where  the  Board  finds  that  a  lalMr  orga- 
nlntlon  has  committed  three  or  more  sepa- 
rate unfair  labor  practices  within  three  suc- 
cesshre  years.  It  shaU  order  that  the  labor 
organisation  shaU  no  longer  be  the  exclu- 
sive representaUve  of  employees  as  provided 
In  Section  9(c)  of  this  Act  (39  U.8.C. 
1 169(c)).". 

—At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

8k.  .  Section  8(d)  of  the  NaUonal  Labor 
RelaUons  Act  (39  VB.C.  1 158(d))  is  amend- 


(a)  by  striking  out  the  first  peri(xl  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  a  colon:  and 

(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  provlao: 


"Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  this 
subsection  shaU  be  construed  to  restrain  an 
employer  from  reassigning  work  performed 
by  employeea  of  a  particular  bargaining  unit 
to  employees  outside  such  unit  unless  the 
right  to  reassign  such  work  is  expressly 
waived  in  a  coUecUve  bargaining  agree- 
ment.". 

—At  the  end  of  the  bUl.  Insert  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

8k.  .  (a)  Section  8(d)  of  the  National 
lAbor  RelatloM  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1 158(d))  U 
amended  by  adding  the  foUowlng  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

"Notwithstanding  any  of  the  foregoing,  no 
employer  shaU  have  a  duty  to  bargain  col- 
lecUvely  with  any  labor  organisation  which 
has  beoi  determined,  in  whole  or  In  part,  to 
be  an  enterprise  operated  by  a  pattern  of 
racketeering  within  the  meaning  of  U.8.C. 
1 1961  et  seq.  by  a  court  of  the  United  States 
in  any  dvU  or  criminal  acUon  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  from  the  date  of  such  determlna- 
Uon." 

(b)  SecUon  9(c)  of  the  NaUonal  Labor  Re- 
laUons Act  (29  U.S.C.  i  159(c))  ta  amended 
by  adding  the  foUowlng  paragraph  at  the 
end  thereof: 

(6)  "Notwithstanding  any  of  the  forego- 
ing, the  Board  shaU  not  certify  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  employees  under  this  Act  any 
labor  organization  which  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be.  In  whole  or  in  part,  an  enter- 
prise operated  by  a  pattern  of  racketeering 
within  the  meaning  of  18  U.8.C.  I  1961  et 
seq.  by  a  court  of  the  United  States  In  any 
dvU  or  criminal  action  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  from  the  date  of  such  determlnaUon." 
—At  the  end  of  the  blU,  Insert  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

"Sac.  .  SecUon  S(d)  of  the  National  Labor 
RelaUona  Act  (29  D.S.C.  1 158(d))  U  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  after  the  colon  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  the  foUowlng  new  provisos: 
Provided  further.  That  where  there  Is  in 
effect  a  coUecUve-bargalnlng  contract  cover- 
ing employees  In  an  Industry  affecting  com- 
merce, the  duty  to  bargain  coUectlvely  shall 
also  mean  that  such  employees  shaU  not 
engage  in  a  strike  or  other  concerted  refusal 
to  perform  work  for  any  reason  whatsoever 
during  the  term  of  such  contract  regardless 
of  whether  such  strike  or  other  concerted 
refusal  to  perform  work  is  actuaUy  author- 
ised by  the  representative  of  such  employ- 
ees subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  9(a): 
iind  provided  further.  That  where  such 
strike  or  other  concerted  refusal  to  perform 
work  occurs,  the  duty  to  bargain  coUecUvely 
shall  also  mean  that  the  representative  of 
such  employees  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
SecUon  9(a)  shaU  take  aU  steps  reasonably 
necessary  to  end  such  strike  or  other  con- 
certed refusal  to  perform  work." 
—At  the  end  of  the  blU.  Insert  the  foUowlng 
newsecUon: 

Sk.  .  SecUon  8(d)  of  the  NaUonal  Labor 
ReUUons  Act  (39  U.S.C.  1 158(d))  U  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  phrase  "the 
making  of  a  conoeasion"  the  foUowlng  new 
proviso:  "Provided,  That  where  there  is  In 
effect  a  coUecUve-bargainlng  contract  cover- 
ing employees  in  an  Industry  affecting  com- 
merce, the  duUes  impoaed  by  this  secUon 
shall  not  be  construed  to  require  either 
party  to  discuss  any  matter  not  apedflcaUy 
covered  by  sxich  coUectlve-bargataiing  con- 
tract:" and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  word  "Provided" 
and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "Provided  fur- 
ther." 

—At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  foUowlng 
oewsectton: 
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Sk  .  (a)  SecUon  8(d)  of  the  NaUonal 
lAbor  Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1 158(d))  U 
amended  by  inserting  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph  at  the  end  thereof: 

"No  employer  shaU  be  compeUed  to  bar- 
gain with,  and  It  ShaU  not  be  unlawful 
under  this  Act  for  an  employer  to  refuse  to 
bargain  with,  any  individual  prohibited 
from  repreaentlng  a  labor  organization  as 
provided  in  SecUon  504(a)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
(39  U.S.C.  1504(a))." 

(b)  SecUon  S04(a)  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  (29 
U.S.C.  1504  (a))  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  clause,  "assault  which  Inflicts 
grievoiis  bodUy  Injury,"  the  foUowing  new 
oi^iiMM-  "assault  or  threat  of  assault  upon 
any  employee,  serious  strike  misconduct.". 
—At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  Insert  the  foUowing 
newsecUon: 

Sk.  .  SecUon  8(d)  of  the  NaUonal  Labor 
ReUUons  Act  (29  U.S.C.  f  lS8(d))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  the  colon  foUowing 
the  first  occurrence  of  the  word  "conces- 
sion" the  foUowlng  new  proviso:  "Provided, 
That  it  ShaU  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
a  labor  organizaUon  to  make  a  proposal 
which  dlrecUy  or  indirectly  affects  employ- 
ees outside  the  bargaining  unit  represented 
by  such  labor  organizaUon;"  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  word  "Provided" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  phrase 
"Provided  further. " 

—At  the  end  of  the  biU.  insert  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

"Sk.  .  SecUon  8(d)  of  the  National  Labor 
RelaUons  Act  (29  U.S.C.  {158(d))  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  colon  foUowlng 
the  word  "conceaaion"  the  foUowlng  new 
proviso:  "Provided,  That  this  Section  shaU 
not  require  any  employer  to  bargain  coUec- 
tlvely with  respect  to  any  decision  which  af- 
fects the  scope,  direction,  or  nature  of  its 
business,  and  which  is  not  prohibited  by 
other  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  discontinue, 
contract  out,  relocate.  seU,  or  otherwise 
change,  modify,  restructure,  or  dispose  of  Its 
business,  plant,  equipment,  or  operations,  or 
any  part  thereof,  except  that,  on  request, 
the  employer  (unless  the  coUectlve  bargain- 
ing agreement  between  the  parUes  defines 
their  duties  in  such  circumstances)  without 
having  to  defer  the  decision  or  any  acUon 
pursuant  thereto,  shaU  after  making  such 
decision  meet  and  bargain  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  any  affected  employees  con- 
cerning the  effects,  if  any,  of  such  action 
upon  such  employees:";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  comma  preced- 
ing the  phrase  "That  where  there  is  In 
effect  a  coUecUve-bargaining  contract"  the 
word  "further." 

—At  the  end  of  the  bill,  inaert  the  foUowing 
new  secUon: 

Sk.  .  Section  2(2)  of  the  National  lAbor 
RelaUons  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1 152(2))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
comma;  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  foUovrlng  clause  at  the 
end  thereof:  "or  any  eleemosynary  instltu- 
Uon  whose  purpoae  Is  primarily  noncommer- 
cial." 

—At  the  end  of  the  biU.  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

"Sk.  .  Section  8(d)  of  the  NaUonal 
Labor  ReUUons  Act  (29  UB.C.  i  158(d))  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  after  the  phrase  "but  such 
obllgaUon  does  not  compel  either  party  to 


agree  to  a  propoaal  or  require  the  making  of 
a  concession:"  the  foUowlng  new  proviso: 

Prxtvided,  That  nothing  in  this  subaeeUcm 
shaU  require  an  employer  to  negotiate  with 
a  representaUve  of  a  labor  organizaUon  who 
has  been  convicted  of  vloUUng  the  criminal 
Uws  of  the  United  States,  or  any  state,  dis- 
trict or  territory,  or  who  has  committed  an 
act  of  violence  against  the  employers, 
against  any  of  its  employees  or  agents,  or 
against  the  property:"  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "Airfher"  after  "Provided" 
preceding  the  phrase  "that  where  there  is  in 
effect     a     coUecUve-bargalnlng     contract 

—At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  foUowlng 
newsecUon: 

"Sk.  .  Section  2(2)  of  the  NaUonal 
tabor  ReUUons  Act  (29  U.&C.  f  152(2))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  deleting  the  phrase  "person  acting 
as  an  agent  of  an  employer,  directly  or  in<U- 
recUy,":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "owner, 
management  official,  or  director  of  an  em- 
ployer.". 

—At  the  end  of  the  bUl.  insert  the  foUowlng 
new  secUon: 

"8k.  .  SecUon  2(2)  of  the  National 
Labor  ReUUons  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1 152(2))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  phrase,  'or 
any  State  .or  poUUcal  subdivision  thereof.' 
the  foUowing  new  phrase:  'any  employer 
which  shares  an  intimate  reUtionshlp  or 
connection  with  the  United  States  or  any 
SUte  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  thereof.'." 
—At  the  end  of  the  bUl.  Insert  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

"Sac.  .  Section  8(d)  of  the  NaUonal 
Labor  ReUUons  Act  (29  U.S.C.  i  158(d))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  colon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (4)  the  foUowlng  new  pro- 
viso: "Provided  further.  That  the  mere  faU- 
ure  of  an  employer  to  abide  by  the  terms  of 
a  valid  enforceable  coUective  bargaining 
agreement  shaU  not  be  considered  as  evi- 
dence of  an  unfair  labor  practice:" 
—At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  insert  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

"Sk.  .  Section  8(d)  of  the  NaUonal 
Labor  ReUUons  Act  (29  U.S.C.  {  158(d))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  colon  after  the  first 
occurrence  of  the  word  "concession"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  comma;  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  foUowlng  new  phrase: 
"And  under  no  circumstances  shaU  the  faU- 
ure  or  refusal  of  a  party  to  agree  to  a  pro- 
posal or  to  make  a  concession  be  considered 
as  evidence  of  an  unfair  Ubor  pratrtice:" 
—At  the  end  of  the  bUl.  Insert  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

Sk.  .  Section  8(d)  of  the  NaUonal  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1 158(d))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  the  cUuse  "or  re- 
quire the  making  or  a  concession:"  the  fol- 
lowing new  proviso:  "Provided,  That  noth- 
ing herein  shaU  require  any  employer  to 
bargain  concerning  a  decision  to  require  Its 
employees  to  undergo  pericxUc  testing  for 
drug  or  alcohol  use  whUe  working  at  the  job 
site  when  such  use  may  tend  to  impair  an 
employee's  Job  performance  or  may  endan- 
ger the  health  or  safety  of  the  employee  or 
others,  on  the  implementation  of  such  deci- 
sion."; and 

(2)  by  deleting  the  word  "Provided"  and 
the  comma  thereafter  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "Provided  further, ". 
—At  the  end  of  the  bUl.  insert  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

Sk.  .  Section  8(d)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  (29  U.8.C.  1 158(d))  Is  amend- 


(1)  by  inserting  after  the  clause  "or  re- 
quire the  making  of  a  conceaaioo:"  the  fol- 
lowing new  proviso:  "Provided,  That  noth- 
ing herein  shaU  require  an  employer  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  the  generation  of 
nuclear  power  or  the  disposal  of  haotrdous 
waste  to  bargain  concerning  a  dedaloo  to  re- 
qiUre  is  employees  to  undergo  periodic  test- 
ing for  drug  or  alcohol  use  while  working  at 
the  job  site  when  such  use  may  tend  to 
impair  an  employee's  Job  performance  or 
may  endanger  the  health  or  safety  of  the 
employee  or  others,  <m  the  iaplementaUon 
of  such  decision.";  and 

(2)  by  deleting  the  word  "Provided"  and 
the  comma  thereafter  and  inaertlng  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  phrase  "Provided  further,". 
—At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  foUowlng 
newsecUon: 

Sk.  .  (a)  SecUon  8(d)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph  at  the 
end  of  such  secUon: 

"Notwithstanding  any  of  the  foregoing,  no 
employer  shaU  have  a  duty  to  bargain  col- 
lectively with  any  labor  organiaition  which 
has  been  determined  to  have  committed 
three  or  more  separate  imf  air  Ubor  pntc- 
Uces  within  three  sucoeasive  years  as  found 
by  the  Board  pursuant  to  SecUon  10(c)  of 
this  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1 160(c)." 

(b)  Section  9(c)  of  the  NaUonal  Labor  Re- 
Utlons  Act  (29  U.S.C.  { 159(c))  is  amended 
by  adding  the  foUowing  new  paragraph  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  forego- 
ing, the  Board  shaU  not  certify  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  employees  under  this  Act  any 
labor  organization  determined  to  have  com- 
mitted three  or  more  separate  unfair  labor 
pracUces  within  three  successive  yean  as 
determined  by  the  Board  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 10(c)  of  the  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1 160(c))." 

(c)  Section  10(c)  of  the  NaUonal  Labor  Re- 
UUons Act  (29  U.S.C.  1 160(c))  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  sentence,  "Such  order 
may  further  require  such  person  to  make  re- 
ports from  time  to  time  showing  the  extoit 
to  which  it  has  compUed  with  the  order.", 
the  foUowing  new  sentence: 

"Where  the  Board  finds  that  a  labor  orga- 
nization has  committed  three  or  more  sepa- 
rate unfair  Ubor  pracUces  within  three  suc- 
cessive years,  it  shaU  order  that  the  labor 
organizaUon  shaU  no  longer  be  the  exclu- 
sive representative  of  employees  as  provided 
in  SecUon  9(c)  of  this  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
i  lS9(c))." 

—At  the  end  of  the  bUl.  Insert  the  following 
new  secUon: 

Sk.  .  (a)  Section  8(d)  of  the  NaUonal 
Labor  Relations  Act  (29  XJ&.C.  i  158(d))  is 
amended  by  adding  the  foUowing  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

"Notwithstanding  any  of  the  foregoing,  no 
employer  shaU  be  required  to  bargain  coUec- 
Uvely with  any  Ubor  organization  which 
has  been  determined  by  the  Board  or  by  a 
court  of  the  United  Statea  to  have  dlacrlml- 
nated  agiUnst  employees  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  naUonal  origin 
untU  such  time  as  it  has  been  determined  by 
the  Board  or  a  court  of  the  United  Statea 
that  such  dlscrlmlnaUon  has  oeaaed" 

(b)  SecUon  9  of  the  NaUonal  Labor  ReU- 
Uons Act  (29  U.S.C.  1 159)  U  amended  by 
adding  the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(fKl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  proviso 
of  this  UUe,  the  Board  shaU  not  certify  as  a 
coUecUve  bargaining  representaUve  any 
person  or  labor  organization  which  the 
Board  determinea  has  engaged  in  dlacrimi- 
naUon  against  employees  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  religion,  aex.  or  national  origin, 
unUl  such  time  as  it  has  been  determined  by 
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HJLMl 

By  Mr.  rAWBLL: 

I S.  Mm  I.  Btrlka  "by  ttaeir. 
a.  Itoa  •  and  T.  atrlka  "adataneo" 
,  in  llao  ttMraof  "tanna  and  provt- 


On  past  t,  ttMtjtrflw  "by  itaair. 
By  Mr.  JKWOIIDB: 

Ttmt  a.  atrika  Una  k  and  all  ttiat  foDowa 
Uirai«ti  pwt  *,  Una  »  (aaetton  »a) 
Mb))  and  taaart  Um  toDowlnc 

(a>DvnRtMsor 
ttOB  »»  of  Um 
Aet  <»  UJB.C.  ISacS))  la  amandad  by  addtnc 
at  Um  «id  UMraof  Um  foUowtaic  now  aan- 
"Any  two  or  more  buatnaaa  antttlea 

_  prtaarOy  In  tba  bulVlhw  and  eoo- 
atraettOB  tndnatry,  porfonntnc  work  wttlitn 
tha  rn)ira|rf!'~'  araa  eovarad  by  a  coOae- 
ttv*  bargainliw  agaaaaant  to  whldi  any  of 
tlM  mtWf  la  a  party,  pwfonnlnc  buOdinc 
or  contraction  work  of  tha  typa  daacrlbed 
in  aueh  acraament.  and  havtaic  lubatantial 
oomnMnaltty  baaad  on  tba  foDowtng  four 
faetota: 

"(1)  oommon  nanacament: 

"(U)  oentiaUaed  control  of  labor  rclaUooa: 

"(lU)  tntarreiatlon  of  operatlona;  and 

"(hr) ««»"'"»« ownarahlp, 
fH*n  be  ikwiiiUMl  a  aln^  employer.  Such 
coanmonaUty  aball  be  preramed  where  there 
ia  a  practice  of 

"(1)  tranafer  amonc  the  entitles  of  employ- 
aea  performlnc  work  deacrlberl  in  the  collec- 
ttre  bartalninc  asreement; 

"(11)  direct  compeUUon  among  the  enUtlea 
in  aubmtttlng  Mdi  for  the  mme  work:  or 

"(Ul)  deprtratlon  of  work  by  one  enUty 
agalnat  another. 

Prmided.  That  the  exlatencw  of  a  contrac- 
tor-ouboontraetor  relationahlp  between  any 
two  or  more  ^nit'"—  enUtlee  worklnc  at  a 
oocMtmctlon  ilte  ahaU  not  be 
to  create  a  ilncle  employer  or  be 
conaldered  aa  evfclenoe  of  commonality  with 
respect  to  the  factora  deacribeid  In  dauaea  <l) 
through  (ill)  of  tha  second  sentence,  within 
tba  mtur'T'g  of  this  paragraph.". 


(b)  Cirwfi"""  Soora  or  Duty  to  Bab- 
luni,  Oarttnn  Kd)  of  such  Aet  (»  VM.C. 
lM(d))  la  amandad  by  adding  at  tba 
UMraof  tba  following  new  aantano 
a««r  tba  ooUaettva  bamlnlBg  invohraa  am- 
ployaaa  o<  a  buiteam  anUty  eomprWng  part 
of  a  skigia  0B«>loyar  in  the  buUdlng  and  oon- 
atnietlon  mduatry.  aa  daflnad  m  aaetton  MS) 
of  thta  Act.  and  aodi  emptoyaaa  ahara  a  auf - 
fleisnt  community  of  interaot  (aa  deter- 
mlnad  aaMy  on  tba  baala  of  stmOarltlss  In 
Ailta  and  work  parformad)  to  conatttnte  a 
unit  approprtata  for  purpoaea  of  bargalntng. 
tba  duty  to  bargain  eoUeettvely,  for  the  pur- 
poaea of  this  section.  sbaU  Indude  the  duty 
to  apply  tba  tamw  of  a  coUaetlTe  bargaining 
ag(«MMBt  batwaan  sueh  biMinaai  entity  and 
a  labor  organlaatlon  to  all  other  bualnam  an- 
tttlea oomprlatiM  the  single  smployer  and 
perf  otmlng  building  or  eonatruetlon  work  of 
the  type  deacribed  in  the  ooUecthre  bargain- 
ing agraeasant  within  tha  geographical  area 
oorarad  by  the  agreement.  . 
—Page  X  strike  line  5  and  all  that  follows 
tbnwvh  page  a.  line  11  (aaetlon  a(a)  of  the 
bill)  and  liMert  the  following  new  subaec- 


(a)  DBmnnoa  or  Sdmlb 
tlon  acS)  of  the  National  Ukbor  Relatkni 
Aet  (aa  V&.C.  isao))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tences: "Any  two  or  more  bualnem  enUtlea 
engaged  primarily  in  the  building  and  con- 
struetlon  Industry,  performing  work  within 
the  geographical  area  corered  by  a  oollec- 
tlre  bargaining  agreement  to  which  any  of 
the  enUtlea  Is  a  party,  performing  iMilldlng 
or  eonatruetlon  work  of  the  type  deaeribed 
in  such  agreement,  and  having  substantial 
conunonallty  based  on  the  foUowtag  four 
factors: 

"(1)  common  management; 

"(U)  oentrallaed  control  of  labor  relations; 

"(ill)  Interrelationship  of  operattona;  and 

"(It)  common  ownership. 
shaU  be  deemed  a  single  employer.  Such 
commonality  shall  be  presumed  where  there 
is  a  practice  of — 

"(i)  transfer  among  the  enUtles  of  employ- 
ees performing  work  deacribed  In  the  collec- 
Uve  bargaining  agreement; 

"(U)  direct  compeUtion  among  the  enUtles 
in  submitting  bids  (or  the  same  work;  or 

"(111)  deprivation  of  work  by  one  enUty 
sgatnst  another. 

Provided.  That  the  existence  of  a  contrac- 
tor-subcontractor relationship  between  any 
two  or  more  business  entities  working  at  a 
common  construction  site  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  create  a  single  employer  or  be 


fimf*'*— '■^  as  evidence  of  commonality  with 
raapaet  to  the  faetota  doaeribad  in  dauaea  (1) 
through  (ill)  of  the  aaeond  santanea.  within 
the  moaniiw  of  thla  paragraph.". 
HJl.aSl 

By  Mia.  ROUKSMA: 

— Fkgs  S,  Uns  17.  aftar  the  first  comma 
tiHart  the  foUowtng:  "and  such  employees 
share  a  community  of  intareat  (as  dater- 
mlnad  solely  on  the  basis  of  stanOarltlaa  In 
skills  and  work  performed)  to  oooatltute  a 
unit  appropriate  for  purpoaea  of  bargain- 

'hjL  asi.  by  Mra.  ROUKBMA: 
-Page  a.  after  line  aa.  insert  tba  following 
provteo:  ProvOad.  That  the  labor  organlaa- 
tkm  has  the  support  of  a  maiorlty  of  the 
employees  employed  in  all  such  business  en- 
Utles and  performing  the  type  of  work  de- 
scribed in  such  agreement  within  ao  days 
after  the  hiring  of  the  first  employees  under 
an  agreement  pursuant  to  section  S(f)  of 
this  Act  or  within  one  year  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thla  Act  in  the  case  of  oon- 
tracta  entered  Into  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  In  any  case  in  which  a  pe- 
Utlon  has  been  filed  under  section  WO.  the 
Board  shall  direct  an  elecUon  and  certify 
the  results  thereof  within  30  days  of  the 
filing  of  the  petition,  which  peUtlon  is  not 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  section 
McKl)  or  subject  to  the  showing  of  a  sub- 
stantial Interest  on  the  part  of  the  labor  or- 
ganisation.   

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
—On  page  4.  after  line  16.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  aectlon: 

Sac.  a(d).  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  under  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
this  bill,  violence  and  coercion  are  inlmlca- 
ble  to  the  collective  bargaining  process  and 
that  employers  and  labor  organlaatlons  In 
the  building  and  construction  industry  in 
fulfilling  the  obJeeUves  of  this  bill  should 
never  use  or  condone  the  use  of  violenca. 

HJl.  381.  by  Mr.  WALKKR: 
— Pige  4.  after  line  16.  insert  the  foUowing 
new  section  and  redesignate  the  succeeding 
secUon  accordingly: 

Sac.  3.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that, 
under  the  provisions  set  forth  in  this  Act,  vi- 
olence and  coercion  are  inlmlcable  to  the 
collective  bargaining  process,  and  that  em- 
ployers and  labor  organisations  in  the  build- 
ing and  ocmstrucUon  industry,  in  fulfilling 
the  prlndital  obJecUve  of  this  Act  to  in- 
crease the  stabUity  of  collecUve  bargaining 
in  the  building  and  construction  Industry, 
should  never  use  or  condone  the  use  of  vio- 
lence. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA'S  "VOICE  OP 
DEMOCRACY"  WINNER 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OP  MOam  DAKOTA 

□I  THC  HOUgg  or  RKPRXSDTTATIVIg 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1987 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Spaakar, 
I'd  M(8  to  ihgra  wHh  my  ctMetgum  the 
thoughta  of  Suaw)  Ann  Roahrteh  o(  Biamarck. 
NO.  Suaan  ia  thia  yoar'a  State  wkmar  of  the 
wmual  "Voice  of  Dmncncy"  (X)nteaL  The 
oomaat  ia  aponaored  by  the  Veterana  of  For- 
eign Wara  of  the  United  States  and  ita  ladtoa 
audtary. 

She  mekea  important  pointa  on  the  chal- 
lenge of  American  cilizenahip. 

Trx  CHAixmoK  or  Amkbicaii  CrnrmaHiP 
(By  Susan  Ann  Roehrich) 

Have  you  ever  thought  about  what  your 
life  would  be  like  If  you  had  not  t>een  bom 
an  American  citizen?  What  if  you  had  been 
bom  a  tdack  In  South  Africa,  a  nation  where 
people  are  unfairly  oppressed,  or  a  peasant 
in  Russia,  where  people  are  puppets  of  the 
government?  Tet  you  and  I  are  Americans 
by  a  power  other  than  our  own. 

We  possess  a  precious  gift  in  our  American 
CIthifnshIp  This  gift  is  the  pillar  that 
makes  our  naUon  strong.  It  embodies  many 
virtuck.  incIu<Ung  freedom,  opiwrtunlty,  and 
Justice.  These  virtues  are  the  buOdlng 
blocks  of  that  pillar  of  American  citiaen- 
shlp. 

Freedom,  opportunity,  and  JusUoe  play  a 
major  role  In  our  lives.  However,  many  of  us 
take  theae  advantages  of  our  cltiaenshlp  for 
granted.  As  Americans,  we  must  broaden 
our  outlook  and  challenge  ourselves  to 
employ  our  advantages  in  a  more  positive 
and  producUve  manner,  thus  benefiting  our- 
selves and  our  nation. 

As  American  citizens,  we  are  challenged: 
challenged  to  our  freedom  unselfishly,  with 
respect  for  others;  challenged  to  make  the 
moat  of  the  wide  range  of  opportunities  we 
are  offered:  challenged  to  act  and  q>eak  out 
for  Justice. 

Our  freedom  as  Americans  is  often  the 
focal  point  of  our  cltiaenshlp.  When  we 
think  of  our  freedom,  those  liberties  exhib- 
ited in  everyday  life,  the  ones  that  Involve 
our  individual  needs,  immediately  come  to 
mind.  These  freedoms  are  easily  employed, 
but  the  challenge  of  freedom  is  to  look 
beyond  those  individual  needs— to  employ  a 
greater  freedom  that  considers  the  needs  of 
others  a  priority,  such  as  preventing  nuclear 
wastes  from  mining  the  earth,  in  preaerva- 
Uon  for  others.  It  is  this  unselfishness  that 
createe  unity  and  ultimately  makea  freedom 
a  reality. 

In  America,  there  is  a  range  of  opportuni- 
ties unequaled  anywhere.  We  as  Americans 
must  explore  and  expand  upon  theae  oppor- 
ttmltlea.  making  the  moat  of  our  technology. 
By  developing  and  challenging  ouraelvea,  we 
are  Iirightenlng  our  world's  future. 

As  American  dtlxens.  we  have  the  privi- 
lege of  being  involved  In  the  fight  for  Jus- 
tice. We  are  not  only  reaponalble  for  our  ac- 


Uons,  but  we  are  challenged  to  do  our  part 
to  promote  Justice  and  insure  that  Justice  Is 
done  to  others.  In  some  Instances,  one  way 
we  can  do  our  imrt  Is  by  reporting  crimes 
and  identifying  criminals,  if  we  are  In  any 
way  involved. 

As  Americans,  we  do  have  many  advan- 
tages. Oax  nation  offers  us  numerous  liber- 
ties and  opportunities.  It  secures  Justice  for 
every  individual.  We  must  strive  to  broaden 
the  beneflU  of  theae  virtues,  and  challenge 
ouraelvea  to  take  actlcm.  Our  American  ClU- 
senshlp  Includes  a  lifelong  challenge  to 
uphold  the  deep  rooted  convicUons  of  our 
naUon  to  the  beat  of  our  ablllUea.  This  la.  In 
fact,  the  Challenge  of  American  Citizenship. 


BALANCINO  THE  NEED  TO  CURB 
FLIGHT  DELAYS  WHILE  KEEP- 
mO  THE  SKIES  SAFE 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

opoBoaau 

nf  THX  HOUgg  or  SgrRSaiHTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  June  16. 1987 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  edtto- 
rial  in  the  Atlanta  (^onalitution  pointa  out  accu- 
rately the  fruatraUng  poaition  tlwt  airline  com- 
panies are  in.  They  hove  a  reaponsibility  to 
meet  the  ever  increasing  flight  demands  of  a 
growing  group  of  consumers  wtiile  maintaining 
the  higfi  level  of  safety  that  Americans  have  a 
rigfit  to  expect  Part  of  the  solution  of  this  di- 
lemma Is  to  spend  the  funds  necessary  to  up- 
grade and  expand  our  air  transportation  facili- 
tiea.  We  have  adequate  resources  available, 
but  because  the  airways  trust  fund  counts 
against  our  Nation's  high  detn,  ttie  adminiatni- 
tion  is  reluctant  to  spend  from  that  fund.  Logi- 
cally, the  trust  fund  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
unified  budget,  to  stand  independent  of  other 
Government  assets  and  deficits.  In  this 
manner,  we  can  protect  those  funds,  generat- 
ed soleJy  from  air  transportation  related  taxea, 
for  air  transportation  exper>ditures.  I  urge  my 
coMeagues  to  read  the  following  editorial  and 
take  its  ideas  to  heart 

FUOHT  DXLATS  AXX  OHLT  HaLF  OP  IT 

The  Reagan  administration  has  been  dis- 
ingenuous in  the  way  it  has  tried  to  frame 
the  issue  of  air-travel  delays  and  alr-trafflc 
safety.  It  has  ignored  the  question  of  safety 
and  focused  almost  entirely  on  the  growing 
problem  of  flight  delays,  blaming  the  air- 
lines for  creating  the  congestion  by  over 
scheduling  flights. 

There  is  little  doubt  the  airlines  have 
some  culpability  In  the  matter,  but  while 
flight  delays  are  inconvenient,  they  are 
merely  a  symptom  of  a  larger,  more  urgent 
concern:  the  deterioration  of  the  air-traffic 
control  network.  That  deterioration  has  led 
to  an  eroalon  of  safety  in  the  skies. 

The  blame  for  that  Ues  with  the  federal 
government,  which,  through  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  oversees  the  coun- 
try's airports,  airlines  and  airways.  The 
FAA.  plagued  by  internal  problems,  anti- 
quated equipment  and  a  shortage  of  safety 


Inspectors  and  qualified  air  traffic  oontrol- 
lers.  has  not  met  the  challenge  of  skyrocket- 
ing growth  in  the  volume  of  air  traffic  fol- 
lowing deregidatlon  of  the  Industry. 

A  primary  reason  tar  that  falling  has  been 
the  Reagan  administration's  effort  to  get 
the  Job  dime  on  the  ebeap.  It  has  efaoaen  to 
go  slow  with  the  devdopment  of  a  new  gen- 
eration of  air-traffic  oontrol  and  safety-en- 
hancing equljMnent.  It  has  held  back  on 
spending  for  airport  expanalona  and  con- 
struction, and  It  has  dragged  Its  feet  in 
building  up  the  air-traffic  omtitdler  ranks, 
decimated  when  Preaident  Reagan  fired 
striking  controllers  in  1981. 

The  administration  has  been  stingy  at  a 
time  what  bllll<ms  of  dollars  were  ear- 
marked for  upgrading  the  air-safety  syatem 
and  were  Just  waiting  to  be  spent.  The  Air- 
port and  Airways  Trust  Fund,  supported  by 
taxes  on  airline  passengers,  currently  has  a 
$6  billion  surplus.  That  suridus  is  expected 
to  grow  to  more  than  $12  billion  by  1991. 
Why?  Because  the  administration  wanta  to 
keep  as  much  of  the  mcmey  on  hand  as  pos- 
sible In  order  to  make  its  deficits  look  small- 
er—on paper. 

The  only  way  to  end  that  scam  Is  tar  Con- 
gress to  pass  legislation  removing  the  avia- 
tion trust  fund  from  "unified"  federal 
budget.  That  would  prevent  an  adminlstra- 
tlon  from  spending  the  trust  fund's  money 
for  other  projects  and  simply  placing  an 
lOU  in  the  fund's  account.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  not  the  first  to  use  the  prac- 
tice, but  it  has  shown  little  reluctance  to  use 
it  excessively. 

Sixth  District  Congressman  Newt  Ging- 
rich and  other  critics  on  C^apitol  HOI  are 
right:  The  temptation  for  an  adminlatratlon 
to  cook  the  bo<As  is  Just  to  great  The  law 
should  be  changed  to  force  the  Reagan 
White  House  to  spend  the  money  for  its  In- 
tended purpose:  to  make  the  nation's  air- 
ways safe. 


TEAR  DOWN  THE  WALL.  MR. 
GORBACHEV! 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OPiaCHIGAM 
ni  THK  HOnSg  or  RXPRBSBrrATIVCS 

Tuesday,  June  16, 1987 

Mr.  BFiOOMRELD.  Mr.  Spencer,  today,  the 
President  delivered  one  of  tha  most  imprae 
sive  speeches  of  his  admit  liatiatioa  He  chal- 
lenged the  Soviet  leader  to  tear  down  the 
Berlin  Wall,  the  symbol  of  the  doaed  police 
states  that  seal  in  their  own  people  to  keep 
them  from  seeking  freedom  in  the  Weal 

During  this  age  of  glaanoet.  the  PreaMent 
gave  Mr.  (aorbachev  the  opportunity  to  prove 
to  the  world  that  the  new  Soviet  openneaa  ia 
more  than  worda.  Our  Chief  Executive  dared 
the  Soviet  Secretary  General  to  make  open- 
ness a  reality  b^  opening  the  gates  of  Ihe  Iron 
CXMtain.  The  President's  etoquenl  speech 
speaks  for  itself.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leegues  in  the  Congress,  and  to  atudanto  of 
American  government  everyw^tero. 


«  This  "bullet"  symbol  ideodfics  ttatemeats  or  insettioas  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  fkMr. 
Mataer  set  in  thia  typeface  indicatet  word*  inserted  or  i4>peadcd,  rather  than  q>okcn,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  oa  the  floor. 
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•  ttrwm 
1.  Jon  11.  IMT 

Thank  you  vary  much. 

Kobl.  Oowiiliic  Mayor  Diap- 
ifilltr"".  tvMnty-tour 
John  F.  KMBMdy  trta- 
itad  Bartto.  mi»*"i  to  the  pao^  of  this 
etty  and  ttia  voild  at  tha  City  BalL  Wan. 
itoea  tiMB  two  otbar  iawliteiHi  bava  ooae. 
aMh  to  lilB  tan.  to  Barttn.  And  today  I. 
vWt  to  your  elty. 
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Wa  eooM  to  Barttn.  «a  Amartean 

hiwiMi  tea  oar  duty  to  vaak.  in  ttala 

of  fraadaa.  Bat  I  moat  erwfaai.  we're 

t«B  iMra  hr  oUiar  VUam  aa  wril:  by  tb« 


ba(o 


J  of  hlilary  in  tbli  dty.  mora  tban  SOO 

oldar  tiian  oar  own  naUon;  by  tha 

of  ttaa  Onmawald  and  tha  Tlercar- 

;  of  an.  by  your  eourace  and  detcr- 

tlM  i«««r«— •   Paul  Uncka.  un- 
■■natlilm  about  American  praal- 
Too  aaa.  Uka  ao  many  preaidanU 
na.  I  ooaae  ban  today  beeauae  wher- 
■  I  to.  whatever  I  dK  Ich  bab  noeb  einen 
kottar  tai  BerMn.  (Appiauae.) 

Oar  BBthartac  today  ie  betnc  broadcast 
throuchout  Weetera  Kurope  and  North 
AiMujftt,  I  onderrtand  that  It  ie  being  aeen 
and  heard  aa  wdl  in  the  Baat.  To  thoae  lla- 
tanliw  ttuwhout  Baatera  Burope.  I  extend 
my  warmeat  greettnga  and  the  goodwill  of 
the  American  people.  To  thoae  listening  In 
Barttn.  a  vwdal  word.  Although  I 
I  be  with  you.  I  addrem  ray  remarfea  to 
you  JoatM  surely  aa  to  thoee  standing  here 
befttre  ose.  For  I  Join  you  as  I  Join  your 
fellow  countrymen  In  the  West  In  thla  finn. 
tiifa  unalterable  belief:  b  gibt  nur  ein 
BerlbL  (Appiauae.) 

Bdilnd  me  stands  a  wall  that  endrclea  the 
tnt  waetan  of  this  dty.  part  of  a  vast 
system  of  barrten  that  dtridea  the  entire 
cooftinent  of  Buvope.  Fran  the  Baltic  south, 
thoae  barrten  cut  acroa  Germany  Inagaah 
of  bartied  wire,  concrete,  dog  runs,  and 
guard  towers.  Futher  south,  there  may  be 
no  rtsfble,  no  obvious.  waU.  But  there 
remain  armed  guards  and  checkpoints  all 
the  same— still  a  restriction  on  the  right  to 
travel,  still  an  Instrument  to  impose  upon 
onttnary  men  and  women  the  will  of  a  to- 
talitarian atate. 

Tet  it  la  here  In  Berlin  where  the  wall 
^f^|i^iH—  moat  dearlr.  here,  cutting  acroas 
your  dty.  where  the  news  photo  and  the  tel- 
avtaton  acreen  have  imprinted  this  brutal  di- 
vIslaB  of  a  continent  upon  the  mind  of  the 
wmld.  Standing  before  the  Brandenburg 
Gate,  every  man  is  a  Gennan.  separated 
(ran  liia  fellow  asen.  (Applause.)  Bvery  man 
la  a  Berliner,  forced  to  look  upon  a  acar. 

Preatdent  von  Weinaecker  has  said:  The 
German  queation  Is  open  as  long  n  the 
Brandenburg  Gate  is  dosed.  (Appiauae.) 
Today  I  aar  As  long  as  this  gate  la  doaed.  as 
long  aa  thia  acar  of  a  wall  is  permitted  to 
stand.  It  la  not  the  German  question  alone 
that  ranmlna  open,  but  the  question  of  free- 
dom for  aU  mankind  (Ap^un.)  Tet  I  do 
not  cone  here  to  lament.  For  I  find  in 
Berlin  a  meaaage  of  hope — even  in  the 
ahadow  of  thla  wall,  a  meange  of  triumph. 

In  this  season  of  spring  in  1945,  the  people 
of  Berlin  emerged  fron  their  air-raid  shd- 
ten  to  find  devastation.  Thouaands  of  mitea 
away,  the  people  of  the  United  Statn 
reached  out  to  hrtp.  And  In  1»4T,  Secretary 
of  State  as  you've  been  told-George  Mar- 
shall announced  the  creation  of  what  would 
became  known  aa  the  Marahall  Plan.  Speak- 
ing precisely  40  years  ago  this  month,  he 
said:  "Our  policy  Is  directed  not  against  any 


country  or  doctrine,  but  agatnat  hunger, 
poverty,  deaperarVwi,  and  cfaaoa."  (Ap- 
plaun.) 

In  the  Reichstag,  a  few  momenU  ago,  I 
saw  a  display  commamorating  thla  40th  an- 
nlvemry  of  tha  Marahall  Plan.  I  was  struck 
by  tha  sign  on  a  burnt-out.  gutter  structure 
that  was  being  rebuUt.  I  undentand  that 
BarUnen  of  my  own  generation  can  remem- 
ber aaetnc  stgna  like  It  dotted  throughout 
the  waatem  secton  of  the  dty.  The  sign 
read  aimplr  "The  Marahall  Plan  is  helping 
ben  to  atrengtben  the  Free  World." 

A  strong,  tne  worid  In  the  Weat.  that 
draam  became  reaL  Japan  raae  from  ruin  to 
become  an  eeaoomlc  giant.  Italy.  France, 
Belgium— virtually  every  nation  In  Weatem 
Burope  Mw  political  and  eeonomlc  rebirth. 
The  Buropean  Oonmunity  was  founded. 

In  West  Germany  and  liere  In  Berlin, 
there  took  place  an  economic  mlrade,  the 
"WIrtaehaftswunder."  Adenauer.  Brhard, 
Reuter.  and  other  leaden  understood  the 
practical  Importance  of  liberty- that  Just  as 
truth  can  flourish  only  when  the  Journalist 
is  given  freedom  of  speech,  so  prosperity 
can  cone  about  only  when  the  fanner  and 
buaineasman  enjoy  economic  freedom.  (Ap- 
piauae.) The  German  leaders  reduced  tar- 
iffs, expanded  free  trade,  lowered  taxes. 
From  19M  to  1960  alone,  the  standard  of 
living  In  Weat  Gennany  and  Berlin  doubled. 

Where  four  decadn  ago  there  was  rubble, 
today  In  West  Berlin  there  Is  the  greatest 
industrial  output  of  any  dty  In  Germany- 
busy  office  blocks,  fine  homes  and  apart- 
ments, proud  avenues  and  the  spreading 
lawns  of  parkland.  Where  a  city's  ctilture 
aeemed  to  have  been  destroyed,  today  there 
are  two  great  universities,  orchestras  and  an 
opera,  oountlen  theaters  and  museums. 
Where  there  was  want,  today  there's  abun- 
dance—food, dothlng.  automobilea— the 
wonderful  gooda  of  the  Ku'damm.  (Ap- 
pluse.) 

From  devasUUon.  from  utter  rxUn.  you 
Berllnera  liave.  In  freedom,  rebuilt  a  dty 
that  once  again  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest 
on  Berth.  The  Soviets  may  have  had  other 
plans.  But.  my  friends,  there  were  a  few 
things  the  Soviets  didn't  count  on— Berliner 
Hers.  Berliner  Humor,  Ja.  und  Berliner 
Schnauae.  (Laughter  and  Appiauae.) 

In  the  19M's.  Khrushchev  predicted:  "We 
will  bury  you."  But  In  the  Weat  today,  we 
see  a  free  world  that  has  achieved  a  level  of 
prosperity  and  well-being  unprecedented  in 
all  himian  history.  In  the  communist  world, 
we  see  failure,  technological  backwardness, 
declining  standards  of  health— even  want  of 
the  moat  basic  kind— too  little  food.  ENen 
today,  the  Soviet  Union  stUl  cannot  feed 
ItseU. 

After  these  four  decades,  then,  there 
stands  liefore  the  entire  world  one  great  and 
Ineacapable  conduslon.  Freedom  leads  to 
proaperity.  Freedom  replacn  the  ancient 
hatreds  among  the  nations  with  comity  and 
peace.  Freedom  U  the  victor.  (Applause.) 

And  now  the  SovleU  themselvw  may.  In  a 
limited  way.  be  coming  to  understand  the 
importance  of  freedom.  We  hear  much  from 
Moacow  atwut  a  new  policy  of  reform  and 
openness.  Some  political  prlaonen  have 
been  releaaed.  Certain  foreign  news  broad- 
casts are  no  longer  being  Jammed.  Some  eco- 
nomic enterprisn  have  been  permitted  to 
operate  with  greater  freedom  from  state 
control. 

Are  theae  the  beglimings  of  profound 
changn  In  the  Soviet  state?  Or  are  they 
token  geatures.  Intended  to  raise  false  hopn 

in  the  West  or  to  strengthen  the  Soviet 
system  without  changing  it7  We  welcome 


chaiwe  and  opeimeaa.  For  we  believe  free- 
dom and  security  go  together— (appiauae )— 
that  the  advance  of  human  Ulwrty  can  only 
strengthen  the  cauae  of  world  peace.  There 
la  one  aign  the  Soviets  can  make  that  would 
be  unmiatakable,  that  would  advance  dra- 
matically the  cauae  of  freedom  and  peace. 

General  Secretary  Gorbachev.  If  you  seek 
peeoe,  if  you  seek  prosperity  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Bastera  Burope.  If  you  seek  llber- 
aliaation:  Come  here,  to  thla  gate. 

Mr.  GortMchev.  open  thia  gate.  (Ap- 
plauM.) 

Mr.  Gorbachev,  tear  down  this  walL  (Ap- 
piauae.) 

I  understand  the  fear  of  war  and  the  pate 
of  divtaion  that  afflict  thia  continent— and  I 
pledge  to  you  my  country's  efforts  to  help 
overcame  these  burdens.  To  be  sure,  we  In 
the  West  must  resist  Soviet  expansion  So 
we  must  maint^n  defenaM  of  unaaaaOable 
strength.  Yet  we  seek  peace.  So  we  must 
strive  to  reduce  arms  on  both  sides. 

Beginning  10  yean  ago,  the  Soviets  chal- 
lenged the  Western  Alliance  with  a  grave 
new  threat— hundreds  of  new  and  more 
deadly  S8-20  nudear  missiles,  capable  of 
striking  every  capital  in  Europe.  The  West- 
em  Alliance  responded  by  committing  Itself 
to  a  counterdeployment  unless  the  Soviets 
agreed  to  negotiate  a  better  aolution— 
namely,  the  elimination  of  such  weapons  on 
both  sides.  For  many  months,  the  SovleU 
refused  to  bargain  In  earnestness.  As  the  Al- 
liance In  turn  prepared  to  go  forward  with 
its  counterdeployment,  there  were  difficult 
days— days  of  protests  like  those  during  my 
1983  visit  to  this  city— and  the  SovleU  later 
walked  away  from  the  table. 

But  through  It  aU.  the  Alliance  held  firm. 
And  I  invite  thoae  who  protested  then— I 
Invite  thoae  who  protest  today— to  mark 
this  fact'  because  we  remained  strong,  the 
SovleU  came  back  to  the  table.  (Applause.) 
And  because  we  remained  strong,  today  we 
have  within  reach  the  poasibllity,  not 
merely  of  limiting  the  growth  of  arms,  but 
of  eliminating,  (or  the  first  time,  an  entire 
class  of  nudear  weapons  from  the  face  of 
the  Earth. 

As  I  speak.  NATO  ministers  are  meeting 
in  Iceland  to  review  the  progress  of  our  pro- 
posals for  eliminating  theae  weapons.  At  the 
talks  in  Geneva,  we  liave  also  proposed  deep 
cuU  in  strategic  offensive  weapoits.  And  the 
Western  allin  tiave  likewise  made  far-reach- 
ing propoaals  to  reduce  the  danger  of  con- 
ventional war  and  to  place  a  total  ban  on 
chemical  weapons. 

While  we  pursue  these  arms  reductions,  I 
pledge  to  you  that  we  will  maintain  the  ca- 
padty  to  deter  Soviet  aggression  at  any 
level  at  whk:h  It  might  occur.  (AppUuse.) 
And  In  cooperation  with  many  of  our  alliea. 
the  United  States  Is  pursuing  the  Strategic 
Defense  IniUaUve— researeh  to  base  deter- 
rence not  on  the  threat  of  offensive  retalia- 
tion, but  on  defenses  that  truly  defend:  on 
systems,  in  short,  that  will  not  target  popu- 
lations, but  shield  them. 

By  these  means  we  seek  to  irxreaae  the 
safety  of  Europe  and  all  the  world.  But  we 
must  rememt>er  a  crucial  fact:  East  and 
West  do  not  mistrust  each  other  beeauae  we 
are  armed.  We  are  armed  because  we  mis- 
trust each  other.  (Appiauae.)  And  our  dlffer- 
encea  are  not  about  weapons  but  about  lib- 
erty. When  Preaident  Kennedy  spoke  at  the 
City  HaU  those  34  yean  ago.  freedom  was 
endrded.  Berlin  was  under  siege.  And 
today,  despite  all  the  preasures  upon  this 
dty,  Berlin  stands  secure  In  lU  Uberty.  And 
freedom  Itself  is  transforming  the  globe. 
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In  the  Phillppinea,  in  South  and  Centnl 
AmeilcaL.  damooraey  has  been  given  a  re- 
birth. Throughout  the  Padflc  free  markets 
are  working  rairadn  of  economic  growth.  In 
the  induatrtaUaed  nationa.  a  technological 
revolotlOB  la  taking  plaoe-a  revolution 
marked  by  rapid,  dramatic  advanoea  in  oom- 
puten  and  telecommimiratimia. 

In  Europe,  only  one  nation  and  thoae  it 
controls  refoae  to  Join  the  community  of 
freedom.  Tet  In  this  age  of  redoubled  eco- 
nomic growth,  of  information  and  innova- 
tion, the  Soviet  Union  faon  a  choice,  tt 
must  make  fundamental  changea.  or  it  will 
become  obeolete.  (Appiauae.) 

Today  thus  represenU  a  momoit  of  hope. 
We  in  the  Weat  atand  ready  to  cooperate 
with  the  Bast  toprontote  true  opennen— to 
break  down  barrten  that  separate  people,  to 
create  a  safer,  freer  world.  And  surely  there 
Is  no  better  place  than  Berlin,  the  meeting 
place  of  Bast  and  Weat.  to  make  a  start. 
(Applause.) 

Free  people  of  Berlin:  Today,  as  in  the 
past,  the  United  Statea  stands  for  the  strict 
obaervance  and  full  Implementation  of  all 
parU  of  the  Four-Power  Agreement  of  1971. 
Let  us  use  this  occasion,  the  750th  anniver- 
sary of  this  dty,  to  usher  in  a  new  era— to 
seek  a  stiU  fuller,  richer  life  for  the  Berlin 
of  the  future.  Together,  let  us  maintain  and 
develop  the  Un  between  the  Federal  Re- 
public and  the  Western  secton  of  Berlin, 
which  Is  permitted  by  the  1971  Agreement. 
And  I  invite  Mr.  Gorbachev:  Let  us  work 
to  bring  the  Eastern  and  Western  parU  of 
the  dty  doaer  together— (applause)— oo  that 
aU  the  inhabitanU  of  all  Berlin  can  erUoy 
the  beneflU  that  come  with  life  in  one  of 
the  great  dUn  of  the  world.  (Applause.) 

To  open  Berlin  still  further  to  all  Europe. 
East  and  Weat.  let  us  expand  the  vital  air 
access  to  this  dty,  finding  ways  of  making 
commercial  air  service  to  Berlin  more  con- 
venient, more  comfortable,  and  more  eco- 
luunlcal.  We  look  to  the  day  when  West 
Berlin  can  become  one  of  the  chief  aviation 
hubs  in  aU  Central  Europe.  (Applause.) 

With  our  French  and  British  partners,  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  help  bring 
international  meetings  to  Berlin.  It  would 
be  only  fitting  for  Berlin  to  serve  as  the  site 
of  United  Nations  meetings,  or  world  confer- 
ences on  human  righU  and  arms  control,  or 
other  Issun  that  call  for  International  coop- 
eration. (Applause.) 

There  Is  no  better  way  to  establish  hope 
for  the  future  than  to  enlighten  young 
mhids.  and  we  would  be  honored  to  spmisor 
summer  youth  exchanges,  cultural  events, 
and  other  programs  for  young  Berlinen 
from  the  East.  Our  French  and  British 
friends.  I'm  certain,  will  do  the  same.  And 
it's  my  tiope  that  an  authority  can  be  found 
in  East  Berlin  to  sponsor  vislU  from  young 
people  of  the  Weatem  sectore.  (AppUuse.) 

One  final  propoaal— one  cloae  to  my  heart. 
Sport  repreaenU  a  source  of  enjoyment  and 
emioblement.  and  you  may  have  noted  that 
the  Republic  of  Korea— South  Korea— has 
offered  to  permit  certain  evenU  of  the  1988 
Olympics  to  take  place  in  the  Nortli.  Inter- 
national sports  competitions  of  all  kinds 
could  take  place  in  both  parU  of  this  dty. 
And  what  better  way  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  the  opennen  of  this  dty  than  to  offer 
in  some  future  year  to  hold  the  Olympic 
Games  here  in  Berlin.  East  and  West? 
(Cheen  and  applause.) 

In  these  four  decadea.  as  I  have  said,  you 
Berlinen  have  rebuilt  a  great  dty.  You've 
done  BO  In  spite  of  threats— the  Soviet  at- 
tempU  to  impoae  the  East-mark,  the  block- 
ade. Today  the  dty  thrivea  in  spite  of  the 
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chaUengea  «™p»«^*  In  the  very  preetince  of 
thia  walL  What  keepa  you  here? 

Certainly  there's  a  great  deal  to  be  aaid 
for  your  fortitude,  for  your  defiant  courage. 
But  I  believe  there's  something  deeper, 
something  that  invcdvea  Berlin's  whole  look 
and  feel  and  way  of  life.  Not  mere  aentl- 
ment— no  one  could  live  long  in  Berlin  with- 
out being  completely  disabused  of  lllu- 
alans— eomethlng  instead  that  has  aeen  the 
dlfflealtles  of  life  In  Beriln  but  ehoae  to 
accept  them,  that  cantinuea  to  buQd  this 
good  and  proud  dty  in  contrast  to  a  sur- 
rounding totalitarian  presence  that  ref  uaea 
to  releaae  human  energies  or  aairirationa. 
Something  that  speaks  with  a  powerful 
voice  of  affirmation,  ttiat  says  yea  to  this 
dty.  yes  to  the  future,  yes  to  freedom.  In  a 
word.  I  would  submit  that  what  keeps  you 
in  Berlin  is  love— <applause>— love  both  pro- 
found and  abiding. 

Perhapa  this  geU  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  to  the  moat  fundamental  distii>ction 
of  aU  between  Bast  and  Weat.  The  totalitar- 
ian w(Hld  producea  backwardneas  beeauae  it 
doea  such  violence  to  the  splrtt.  thwarting 
the  human  itwpni—  to  create,  to  enjoy,  to 
worship. 

The  totalitarian  worid  finds  even  symbols 
of  love  and  of  wor^ip  an  affront.  Years, 
ago.  It^ore  the  East  Germans  began  re- 
building their  churehea.  they  erected  a  secu- 
lar structure— the  trievislon  tower  at  Alex- 
ander Plata.  Virtually  ever  since,  the  au- 
thorities have  been  working  to  correct  wtiat 
they  view  as  the  tower's  one  major  flaw, 
treating  the  glass  sphere  at  the  top  with 
painU  and  chemicals  of  every  kind.  Yet 
even  today  when  the  sun  strikes  Uiat 
sphere— that  sphere  that  towen  over  all 
Berlin— the  lii^t  makea  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  (Applause.)  There  in  Berlin,  like  the 
dty  itself,  symbols  of  love,  symbols  of  wor- 
ship, cannot  be  suppreaaed. 

As  I  looked  out  a  moment  ago  from  the 
Reichstag,  that  embodiment  of  Gennan 
unity,  I  noticed  words  crudely  9ray-painted 
upon  the  waU— perhapa  by  a  young  Berlin- 
er—"This  wall  wiU  falL  Beliefs  become  reaU- 
ty."  (Applause.)  Yes,  across  Europe,  this 
wall  will  falL  For  it  caimot  withstand  faith. 
It  cannot  withstand  truth.  The  wall  caimot 
wlttistand  freedom. 

And  I  would  like  before  I  close  to  say  one 
word.  I  have  read,  and  I  have  been  ques- 
tioned since  I've  been  here  about  certain 
demonstrations  against  my  coming.  And  I 
would  like  to  say  Just  one  thing,  and  to 
those  who  demonstrate  so.  I  wonder  if  they 
have  ever  asked  themselves  that  If  they 
should  have  the  kind  of  government  they 
apparently  seek,  no  one  would  ever  be  able 
to  do  what  they're  doing  again.  (Cheere  and 
applause.) 

Thank  you  and  God  bless  you  alL 
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HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

or  csuroBHiA 

VH  THX  HOTTSX  OF  RXPRCSKHTATIVBI 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1987 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July 
1967  iasue  of  High  RdeMy  magazine  con- 
tained a  report  of  the  debate  over  whether  to 
inckMto  ixm<od»  acannare  in  digital  audio 
U^  racordara.  This  ««cla  was  entitlad  "Intar- 
ruplad  Makxly."  I  wouU  Nka  to  oommani  this 
wtk^e  to  my  coNaaguas  because  it  dtacussas 
many  of  the  techntoal  aspects  of  the  copy- 


It  aD  started  in  19T9.  when  reaearefaen  at 
the  now-defunct  CBS  technnlngy  center  in 
Stamford.  Connecticut,  were  directed  to 
find  a  method  of  stopping  unaotliariaed 
copying  of  reoorda  and  tapea.  After  expert- 
mjwiting  with  iTiaiMWKia  Signals  that  would 
disrupt  the  reowding  proeen  (then  only 
analog),  and  after  not  flnttag  any  method 
that  did  r>ot  require  the  addition  of  drcultry 
to  the  recorder,  they  came  up  with  irtiat 
CBS  caUa  Copy  Code.  Although  the  system 
doe*  require  a  detector  in  the  recorder.  U, 
was  CBS's  hope— and  is  now  the  hope  of 
much  of  the  record  industry— that  a  hwr 
would  be  enacted  to  require  audi  drcutta  In 
tape  reoordna.  Including  analog  and  digital 
audio  decks  and  VCRa. 

One  such  propoeed  law  (wblefa  is  being  ad- 
vanced in  several  bills  with  neariy  Identteal 
wording)  is  the  Digital  Audio  Becorder 
Copy-Code  Act  of  1987.  whoae  grand  sweep- 
ing edlcU  make  for  "Hmtny  iisilliig  to 
anyone  f  amQlar  with  the  moat  fundamental 
prlndplea  of  high  flddlty  audio: 

(a)  No  person  shall  manufacture,  assnm- 
ble.  or  offer  for  sale,  resale,  leaae  or  distrt- 
button  in  coounerce  (1)  any  digital  audio  re- 
cording device  which  does  not  rontain  a 
copy-code  scanner,  or  (3)  any  device,  prod- 
uct, or  service,  the  primary  purpoae  or 
effect  of  which  is  to  bypass,  remove,  or  d»> 
Activate  a  copy-code  scanner,  (b)  Mo  person 
shall  bypaas,  remove,  or  deactivate  a  copy- 
code  scaimer.  [A  copy-code  acaimer  is]  an 
electronic  circuit ...  (A)  which  is  buflt  into 
the  recording  mechanism  of  an  audio  re- 
cording device:  (B)  whkh.  if  removed,  by- 
passed, or  deactivated,  would  render  lixtper- 
aUve  the  recording  capabOlty  of  the  audio 
recording  device:  (C)  which  continually  de- 
tects, within  the  audio  frequency  range  of 
3.500  to  4.100  herta.  a  notch  in  an  encoded 
phonorecord:  and  (D)  which,  upon  detecting 
a  notch,  prevenU  Ou  aadfo  reconfinff  deofoe 
from  recording  .  .  .  for  at  least  2S  tee- 
onda.  ...  An  "encoded  phcmoreowd"  is  a 
phonorecord  which  has  a  notch  within 
audio  frequency  range  of  3,700  to  3.900 
herta." 

...  [A  notch  is]  an  absence  of  sotmd  re- 
sulHngfrom  the  removal  oftound  tignata  at 
a  certain  frequency,  [italics  added! 

It  boils  down  to  this:  To  prevent  unau- 
thorized copying  of  any  particular  record- 
ing. aU  of  iU  incarnations  wHl  have  to  be 
"notched":  lu  LP,  cassette,  sad  CD  versions 
wQl  have  to  have  a  "certain  frequency"  re- 
moved (fOtered  out).  Unfortunately  for  the 
creators  and  consumen  of  recorded  music 
such  antimuslcal  processing  would  be  in  the 
end  Uterally  aitd  figuraUvely  self-defeating. 

ruKT  ABOUT  soxnn 
On  April  3.  in  testimony  before  Congress 
by  the  Recording  Industry  Asaodation  of 
America  (RIAA).  David  Stebbtngs  (Director 
of  Recording  Research  at  the  CBS  Records 
Technology  Center  in  Mllford.  Connecticut) 
stated  that  the  0>py  Code  system  enoodn 
any  master  recording  "by  removing  a  sliver 
of  sound  from  the  music"  He  further 
claimed  that  "Ustenera  caimot  distinguish 
an  encoded  recording  from  an  unencoded  re- 
cording" and  that  the  eiK»ding  filter  is  "ef- 
fectively Inaudible  and  does  not  affect  the 
quality  of  the  music"  And  iitdeed.  in  a  dem- 
(mstration  of  encoding  using  a  "notched" 
track  from  Barbra  Streisand's  "The  Broadr 
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CD.  CK  4oan).  umtb 

iMMnnt  dttti 
Um  found  and  uoflKand 

I  mtan  of  Um  iwi »  Pl>yd 

I  Um  allMta  of  tta*  vtam  bard 

Id  mvomo.  not  to  n—itkw  tbot 

tomony  of  tbo 

I  In  tho  iMM  and  tbat  opportuBttloi 

Itettod  and  eontroUad 


I  f oDowod  tar  an  uttarljr 
of  tHaau- 
of  tha  Copy  Oodo  fDtar 
tar  tha  Homa  Racofdkw  MiMb  Ooatltlan 
(HRRO.  Tha  HRRC  uaad  a  flttar  daatgnad 
^■^■■^■iiitg  to  the  than-known  paramatan  of 
tha  aratcm.  Whan  a  para  tana  waa  awapt 
throosh  tha  fnqoaner  raaaa  of  tha  notch- 
It  naarad  tha  notch  fre- 
wlth  tha 


tram  an 

And  whan  tha  notea 

plarad  on  a  piano  paaad  throucb 

the   dianga   In 


In  hia  taattanonr.  gtirtr^r*~r  claimad  that 
tha  HRRC  fUtar  vaa  lacorract  bacmuae  the 
notch  «M  too  wMa  and  waa  located  at  the 
wra^  f>aquancr  '^t  rthe  HRRC  filter  tre- 
qoanerl  waa  placed  on  muatcal  notea  that 
part  of  the  reeordlnc  In  a  war  that 
with  auditale  aound."  In  an  un- 
•wlpe  at  thoae  who  buUt  the 
HRRC  fOter.  Stebtalnga  teatlfled  that  "anr 
ooBBpeteBt  audio  englnear  could  have  eaatly 
avoided  anr  of  thaee  ohrloua  mlatalrea,  at 
laaat  wltta  CBS  teehnolocr-"  That  toehnolo- 
ir.  bowerer,  waa  not  ganerallr  aTaUablc  on 
April  a.  becaoae.  aa  Stcbbmga  aAnittod.  "We 
bare  ret  to  releaae  our  (lateatl  technical 
nwirlftratlfflrw  for  the  encoder  to  aorone 
outalde  tbe  music  Induatrr-"  Nor  la  It  avaO- 
able  aa  of  thia  wrltlnc  (earlr  Mar),  deaplte 
StabMiwa'a  AprO  3  promlae  to  Oongreaa  to 
make  the  aratent  available  for  Independent 
Uatcninc  teata. 

After  that  momlnTa  teatlmcnr  was  over. 
Stebbtawa.  oonunendnc  to  me  on  the  HRRC 
demcnrtration.  said.  "Tou  heard  attenu- 
ation of  the  fundamentals  of  two  piano 
notaa.  Now,  on  their  document  there,  which 
ther  have  produced,  rou've  got  tbe  [mlnua] 
S-dB  points  on  the  fundamental  (of  the 
piano  note].  Now  you  know  that  if  rou 
change  either  a  fundamental  or  an  overtone 
on  a  piano  br  SdB,  rou're  not  going  to  hear 
anr  difference.  So  I'm  laring  that  that  dem- 
owatration  was  not  even  the  spec  he  said  It 
waa.  Believe  me.  our  encoder  wouldn't  make 
that  aound  effect  on  a  piano." 


If  the  proponents  of  the  copr  code  system 
ehooae  to  defend  It  with  such  musical/tech- 
nical arguments,  so  be  It.  Basic  facts  about 
bow  muatcal  Instruments  behave  demon- 
strate that  anr  anticoprtng  sratem  operat- 
Inc  tai  a  f  aahion  similar  to  Copr  Code  in  the 
frequencr  band  specified  br  the  leglriatian 
standi  a  good  chance  of  cauaing  audible 
etaancea— detrimental  ones  to  a  great  deal 
of  muBic 

The  notch.  StebWnga  claima.  "Is  cut  so  as 
to  fall  between  the  fundamentals,  over- 
tonea.  or  harmoniea  of  notea  on  the  musical 
scale."  It  doea.  but  onlr  if  rou  adopt  a  re- 
strtctad  and  rather  culture^pedfle  view  of 
what  ccnatltutes  a  musical  scale.  The  center 
frequencr  of  the  Copr  Code  notch  is  given 
br  one  CBS  document  as  S.MO  Ha  (3J4 
kHa).  and  that  waa  the  frequencr  of  the 
HRRC  fnter.  although  the  precise  frequen- 
cr (within  10  or  M  Hz)  matters  UtUe.  Musl- 
callr  T— ^«"g.  the  filter  frequency  la  about 
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halfwar  between  the  higheat  A  sharp  and  B 
natural  on  a  standard  piano  kavtward.  aa- 
wamlMm  that  the  taiatnianta  baa  taaen 
tunad  to  modem  standard  ptteta  with  middle 
C  aquatlkv  Ml.tM  BB  <and  A4  equaUng  440 
Ha)  and  that  the  Imtnimant  baa  been  tunad 
tai  equal  tHaparamant.  with  the  pttchaa  of  a 
l»noU  acala  separatad  br  a  frequencr  ratio 
of  a  to  the  H«  power  (aae  Fig.  1). 

Onfortunatair  for  Copr  Code's  promotera. 
few  taartrument»-not  even  planoa— fulfill 
both  of  thaae  aasumptlona.  In  fact,  the 
notch  dooa  not  "fail  between  the  fundamen- 
lea,  or  hannonlos"  of  a  piano, 
aU  oorreetlr  tunad  pianoa  are  actu- 
allr  toned  "sharp"  In  their  higheat  regla- 
tera.  In  tuner's  parlance,  a  piano's  tuning  is 
"atietchad~  tai  the  uppemoot  octavea  so 
that  the  notes'  fundamental  frequencies  are 
lil^Mr  than  a  simple  appllcatioo  of  the 
equal-temperament  ratio  would  dictate. 
This  stretching  Is  neceaaary  to  bring  the 
fundaoMntala  of  the  high  notes  Into  conao- 
with  the  harmonics  of  lower  notes, 
harmonics  are  moved  up  tn  pitch  by 
the  eharaeteriatlcs  of  piano  strings  (they 
have  aome  stlftneaa,  which  shlfU  the  har- 
moolea  allchUr  from  being  simple  multiplca 
of  the  fundamental  frequencr). 

Using  a  middle  C  of  Ml.OM  Ha.  a  typical 
grand  piano's  higheat  equal-tempered  A 
sharp  will  be  not  tuned  to  a  calculated 
i.lTBJH  HS.  but  to  around  S.783  Ha  (half  a 
quarter-tone  higher).  Stebbings'  poat-teati- 
monr  claim  to  me  was  at  best  dubious:  A 
Copr  Code  encoder  will  not  attenuate  the 
fundamental  of  a  piano's  high  A  sharp  by 
onlr  9  dB.  Instead  of  being  111  Hz  away 
fromn  the  filter's  center  frequency,  that 
note  Is  only  57  Hz  away  and  will  be  virtually 
obliterated  by  the  encoder,  cauaing  a  change 
in  timbre.  Thia  Is  precisely  what  was  heard 
In  the  HRRC  demonstration.  Granted,  not 
all  [riano  works  expllciUy  call  for  such  high 
notes,  but  thoae  that  do  (including  works  by 
Debuasy.  and  many  contemporary 
■)  will  have  the  muaical  effect 
rained  as  a  plarer  hits  a  clanging  high  A 
sharp  (or  B  flat).  Other  acoustic  Instru- 
menU  (such  as  pipe  organs,  glockenspiels, 
xrlophones.  and  violins)  as  well  as  electron- 
ic srntheslaers  generate  fundamental  fre- 
quencies straddling  the  pitch  of  the  Copy 
Code  filter,  and  their  aound  quaUty  would 
also  be  at  risk  when  passed  through  It. 

And  not  only  the  high  A  sharp  or  B  natu- 
ral will  be  altered.  All  the  notea  for  whoae 
fundamentals  3.M  kHz  Is  a  harmonic  will  be 
changed,  perhaps  audibly  so.  and  especially 
if  the  Instrument  being  used  is  not  tuned  to 
standard  modem  pitch.  As  you  start  exam- 
Intaig  theae  submultiples  of  3.84  kHz,  you 
Immediately  enter  regions  for  which  a  great 
deal  of  music  has  been  and  Is  being  written. 
The  Copy  Ckxie  Alter  is  dose  to  the  third 
harmonics  of  the  D  sharp  and  E  natural  two 
octaves  above  middle  C.  Theae  two  pitches 
occur  very  often  In,  for  example,  flute  and 
violin  music  (see  Pig.  3).  A  violinist  using  vi- 
brato while  playing  one  of  theae  pitches, 
say.  In  the  Bach.  Beethoven,  or  Brahma 
violin  concertoa.  could  sweep  the  third  har- 
monic of  the  Instrument'a  aound  through 
the  frequency  of  the  Copy  Code  filter,  with 
disconcerting  changes  in  timbre  a  distinct 
possibility.  Streisand  may  eacape  aonic  muti- 
lati<m.  but  the  daaaical  "Three  Bs"  will  not. 
Performanoea  using  historical  "original"  In- 
struments are  often  performed  below 
modem  standard  pitch,  so  that  the  Instru- 
ments' harmonics  stand  a  good  chance  of 
falling  directly  Into  the  abyaa.  Historical 
pipe  organa  are  tuned  in  all  sorts  of  iK>n- 
equal-tempered  systems  to  all  aorta  of  stand- 
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ard  pitchea.  lianr  orchaatiaa  dehberatelr 
tuna  aharp  for  a  more  brilliant  tone  quatttr- 
Por  awmple.  Uie  Boaton  Srmphonr  ti  aaid 
to  tuaa  lU  A4  to  443  Ha  tail  sad  of  440  Ha. 
At  tha  top  A  aharp.  this  S-Ha  dtttaranas  has 
boon  —^gwiw^H  to  more  than  16  Ha.  p»Mhlng 
the  whole  enaemble'a  fundamantala  and 
harmonica  cloaer  to  the  notch  frequencr. 

There  are  few,  if  any.  trpea  of  mualc 
whoae  pitchea  would  convententlr  avoid 
Copr  Code's  muatcal  Mack  hole.  Tou  don't 
have  to  be  a  graduate  student  in  ethnomual- 
oologr  to  understand  that  anr  culture 
whoae  muatc  oontalna  much  pitch  Inflection 
(Indian.  Chineae.  and  Japaneat  riawlral 
muatc  and  good  old  American  Jas  spring  im- 
medlatelr  to  mind)  wiU  generate  fundamen- 
tal or  harmonics  that  will  eventoallr  aUde 
into  the  notch.  If.  as  Jan  Timmer  (Prealdent 
of  Corporate  Management  at  Polrgram 
International)  believea.  home  taping  repre- 
senU  "culturml  vandalism."  then  the  Copr 
C:ode  srstem.  with  lU  claims  to  inaudibllltr 
poorlr  founded  on  the  equal-temtwred  scale. 
equaUr  signifies  cultural  demagoguerr.  All 
told.  It  Is  tanpoaaible  to  design  a  deperulahle 
Copr-Code-trpe  anttcopr  aratem  whoae  en- 
coding will  fOter  all  music  without  audible 
damage.  Indeed,  for  the  Copy  Code  system 
to  operate  at  all,  the  music  must  originally 
have  aome  Ixiformatlon  at  and  near  the 
notch  frequency. 

oamuHAaLB  STMFRoirr 
The  record  companiea  supporting  copy 
code  (not  all  do)  seem  wllliiig  not  only  to 
distort,  pertiaps  groaaly.  the  very  product 
they  are  trying  to  protect,  but  also  to 
impose  a  form  of  culturally  biased  musical 
censorship.  If  the  system  is  required  by  law. 
a  oompoaer  or  arranger  will  not  be  able  to 
write  certain  notea  with  the  assurance  that 
they  will  emerge  in  recorded  performance 
without  some  form  of  sonic  Impairment. 
What  If.  In  order  to  achieve  a  certain  musi- 
cal effect,  a  composer  needs  to  sweep  a  tone 
through  the  frequencies  of  the  Copy  Oxle 
notch?  (This  happens  occasionally  in  syn- 
theaiaed  pop  music  and  in  the  Oi>dea  Mar- 
tenot  part  in  Messiaen's  TuranoalUa  Sym- 
phony.) 

If  the  Copy  Code  system  is  Indeed  so  audi- 
bly innocuous  as  to  "not  affect  the  quality 
of  the  music."  why  has  CBS  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  releaae  those  relevant  technical  de- 
tails on  the  system  that  would  enable  inde- 
pendent listening  tests?  Where  are  the 
artist  endorsements  like  the  ones  that  ac- 
companied the  release  of  the  CD  system? 
We  have  yet  to  hear  ringing  praise  of  the 
system  from  the  likes  of  Herbert  von  Kara- 
Jan  or  Maurlzlo  Polllnl  (Polygram  artists). 
Michael  Tllaon  Thomas  and  Murray  Pera- 
hia  (CBS  artists),  or  other  performers 
whose  work  Is  to  be  shielded  by  the  Copy 
Code  system.  Perhaps  they  haven't  even 
heard  of  C:opy  C^ode.  By  advocating  the 
system,  are  record  oompanlea  presuming  to 
speak  for  Liszt.  Debussy,  and  the  reat  of  the 
composing  community? 

Also  strangely  silent  in  this  affair  have 
been  reputJible  audio  engineers  and  deaign- 
era.  especially  thoae  of  the  CD  system, 
many  of  whom  work  at  Phillpa.  I've  ob- 
served theni  applying  prodigious  energy  and 
brainpower  toward  the  sonic  perfection  and 
operational  reliability  of  that  digital 
medium.  I  can't  believe  they  would,  on  prin- 
ciple, allow  their  work  to  be  so  undone  by 
Copy  Code  and  not  raise  a  fuss.  Perhapa 
PtiHipa's  CD-system  designers  have  been 
"reminded"  that  their  employer  alao  owns 
much  of  Polygram  Reoorda. 
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uuntaic 

Copr  ooda  Buppartara.  In  addtttai  to  not 

mualeal 
to  realtae 

that  raquiilBC  the  hiBrallatfcwi  of  a  Copr 
Coda  dreult  tai  a  dIgttal-MidIo  tape  reootder 
(or.  for  that  matter,  tai  a  analog  deck  or 
VCR)  wm  be  Brif-drf eating.  Ther  hava  for- 
gotten the  htatorr  of  the  Dcdbr-eneoded 
I  aaanttii-  It.  like  DAT.  Is  a  medhim 

br  the  high   fiddltr  Indoatrr 

TAdvent  and  Nakamh'hI.  to  be  apedfle)  and 
proaotod  br  tt  before  anr  feiecorded  aoft^ 
wat«  WM  available.  Advent,  tai  fact,  reaorted 
to  iliiiillialliM  Ita  own  Una  of  prerecorded 
Dolbr-anooded  eaaaette  tapea  tai  order  to 
cuurlnee  the  reat  of  the  world  of  the  high  fi- 
ddltr  potential  o(  a  mediuin  orgtaiaUr  tai- 
tended  for  dkitatton  wanhhwa.  Now,  tlianks 
largelr  to  Soor'a  introductton  of  the  Walk- 
man (unprompted  \n  the  raoordiog  Indua- 
trr) aoaloc  rffttna  make  up  a  sobatantial 
poitlan  of  the  prereoorded  mualc  sold  world- 
wide surpaaaing  In  dollar  volume  and  unit 
aalea  both  the  LP  and  the  CD. 

There  la  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
nme  type  of  hardware  and  software  aooept- 
ywQK  wiU  not  eventuallr  come  to  the  DAT 
ntM«iim  No  reaaon.  that  la.  unleas  oonaum- 
era  are  tnh"*«*^^  from  taiveatlng  in  DAT 
technologr  from  the  start.  Consider  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

Would  rou  hur  a  deck  (digital,  analog,  or 
video)  that  would  prevent  Itaelf  from  taping 
rour  own  records  for  rour  personal  use? 

Would  rou  want  a  DAT  deck  for  maldng 
Uve  reoonUngs  (the  beat  poaaible  uae  for 
such  hii^-qualitr  technologr)  if.  in  the 
middle  of  a  onoe-ln-a-lifetline  muaical  event, 
the  Copr  Code  circuit  might  think  it  detect- 
ed a  notch  in  the  music  and,  without  warn- 
ing, shut  down  the  recording  "for  at  least  2S 
seconds"? 

Would  rou  purchase  a  recording  if  rou 
knew  if  had  been  taitentkniaUy  filtered  and 
might  be  miasing  some  musically  crucial  f  re- 
quendea? 

The  bM»rporatlon  of  Copy  Code  ehipa  tai 
DAT  Tw»«<'hiii»«  and  the  enoodtaig  of  music 
softwear  will  effeeUvely  elimtaiate  moat  of 
the  potential  market  for  DAT  marhlnea.  If 
this  Is  the  true  Intention  of  the  Copy  Code 
advocatea,  ther  have  taken  a  very  ahort- 
sighted  view.  Without  a  large  number  of 
DAT  decks  already  in  use.  there  will  not  be 
a  market  for  prereoorded  DAT  aoftware 
when  a  high-apeed  DAT  dupUcation  prooeas 
Is  perfected.  Nor  wUl  there  be  lower-coat 
maamarket  DAT  m»<»h<n»»,  becauae  large- 
acale  production  economiea  wHl  not  have 
taken  effect.  Requiring  the  Copy  Code 
system  in  aU  DAT  machinea  will  ultimately 
prove  costly  to  the  recording  industry  be- 
cauae it  will  han^'T  and  perhapa  fore- 
doae.  the  potentially  very  lucrative  prere- 
corded DAT  market. 

oorr  cone  oon 

Suppoae  a  law  requiring  oopr  code  In  tape 
machtaiea  la  paaaed.  How  wiU  it  be  enforced? 
Br  the  threat  of  dvfl  lawsuits?  By  the 
dreadwl  "RIAA  Tape  Police"?  In  testimony 
alao  preoentfld  April  3.  Fred  Welngarten.  of 
Congreaa's  own  Office  of  Technology  As- 
aemment  (OTA),  urged  Congress  to  investi- 
gate: 

"Tbe  extent  to  whk:h.  and  how,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  might  need  to  be  involved 
In  order  to  make  a  technological  scdution  (to 
tha  aoftware-coprtaig  iwue]  sUck.  Inaofar  as 
theae  tedmologiea  are  susceptible  to  brpaas 
or  deactivation,  the  Government  would, 
fint  of  all.  have  to  make  such  activities  tlle- 
gaL  Then,  in  order  to  deter  and  enforce  thia 
prohibition,  either  the  Oovemment  or  pri- 
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vate  partiea  would  have  to  conduct  aome 
form  of  search.  Inapertion,  or  surveil- 
.  .  Oouita  would  alao  eipwrkBice  a 
workload  to  the  extent  that  deacti- 
vating or  brpaastaig  technological  devloea 
entaHa  ctvfl  lawsulta.  .  .  .  Such  laws  mar  be 
verr  hard  to  enforce  atnoe  ther  attempt  to 
gown  bow  people  uae  their  penwnal  prop- 
ertr  tai  tlie  privaer  of  their  homea." 

L  for  one.  would  not  appreciate  a  mid- 
night raid  br  the  Copr  Code  Oopa.  nor 
would  I  be  dlapoaed  to  bur  the  lecuidiugi  of 
anr  T*"r  supportinc  auch  follr. 

"Sverr  tachn^ogical  approach  to  protec- 
tion." aald  Welngarten.  "requtrea  a  trade-off 
between  the  aecurttr  of  the  propertr  and  lU 
aoceaatbHttr.  marketabOitr.  coat,  and  qual- 
itr-"  As  you  have  aeen.  the  Copy  Code 
sratem  will  not  make  the  aoftware  aecure. 
but  It  will  oertainlr  make  it  lem  accearthlf. 
Thoaa  record  companiea  refuaing  to  encode 
their  producU  ml^t  gain  a  marketing  ad- 
vantage and  added  preetlge  tai  the  evea  of 
muatc  conaumera. 

Somebodr  wm  eventuallr  have  to  par  for 
the  development  of  the  Oi>pr  Code  chip.  Its 
manufacturing,  and  its  incotporation  Into 
tape-recorder  dreuitry,  aa  well  as  for  the 
manufacturing  and  installation  of  enoodera 
and  the  remastering  of  software  through 
Copr  Code  fUtera.  Since  I  cant  imagine  the 
recording  induatrr  paring  for  all  of  this  vol- 
untuHr.  It  is  the  music  consumer  who  ulti- 
mately will  bear  theae  economic  burdena. 
Furthermore,  as  the  quality  of  prerecorded 
software  is  deliberately  violated  by  the 
Copy  Code  prooeaa.  the  burden  of  musical 
damage  will  be  borne  br  all  aenaitive  listen- 
era  and  muaidana,  Welngarten  summed  it 
up  simply:  "Attempts  to  control  information 
flows  too  tightlr  mar  either  f aO  or  be  so 
draoonian  as  to  be  legally  and  socially  unac- 
ceptable, aa  well  as  eoonomicallr  ooatlr-"  He 
might  well  have  added:  muaically  disastrous. 
aouMDOvr 

Mandatory  tauUllaton  of  copy  code  scan- 
ners In  DAT  machinea  Is  called  for  In  Houae 
bill  HR-13M  and  Senate  biU  S-506.  as  weU 
ss  the  Admlnlatration's  "Competitiveness" 
Trade  BIIL 

The  Home  Recording  Rights  CoaUtlon  Is 
at  P.O.  Box  33S70.  1145  19th  St.  N.W.. 
Waahlngton.  D.C.  30033.  (800)-383-TAPE. 
You  might  also  want  to  let  Copy  Code  advo- 
catea know  your  feelings  by  writing  to  the 
Recording  Industry  Aaaodation  of  America. 
1030  10th  St.  N.W.,  Suite  310,  Washington, 
D.C.  30030.  (303)  775-0101,  and  to  the  Coali- 
tion to  Save  America's  Music,  1300  New 
Hampahire  Ave.,  N.W.,  Suite  330.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  30030,  (303)  73»-4»64. 
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Hon.  Tha  gutwiommiuaa  la  In  Vw 


COVeUVER  PROTECTION  PROB- 
LEMS IN  THE  AIRLINE  INDUS- 
TRY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORK) 

or  mw  jaasxT 
ni  THK  HOtTSS  or  UPKlSKinATlVB 

Tuesday,  June  18. 1987 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  coneunwra  o(  air- 
line SMVtoae  are  baing  nMrealed  daily.  Re- 
porte  of  canoelad  and  dakqred  fights,  mieoon- 
nacttone.  advarVead  but  unavaiabta  dtocount 
fvaa,  tool  bi«wa.  and  ovaitoooking  occur 
wNh  Increaaing  frequency,  kxtoad.  in  May. 
coneumar  conylalnla  to  the  Dapaitment  of 
Tranoportatton  war*  nearly  triple  the  number 
from  tMijf  or  1966. 


the  airfne  induelry. 
from  tfie  May  19 
NJ. 


Of 

In 

foNoMw  le  an  ar6ole 

of  fte  Oceen  County. 

a  typical  aaampla  of 


ttwee  days. 

Waxbtuu.  Pooubsx  Fk4>ae  or  AxBroar 
(Br  LoretU  Aadone) 

Rep.  Jamea  Florto's  recent  dertatnn  to 
take  a  look  at  the  nation's  airUne  aarvteea  la 
oertainlr  a  wlae  chotre  eaperlallr  after  mr 
frtends.  mradf  and  about  80  aenior  dtiaeaa 
ended  a  aeven-day  CarOibean  ouiae  br 
aieeptng  an  the  floor  of  the  San  Juan. 
Puerto  Rico,  airport. 

We  didn't  sleep  on  the  floor  iMcaaae  we 
had  gambled  our  moner  awar  tai  San  Jten 
caainoa;  we  did  ao  becauae  our  fll^t  to 
Newark  waa  mraterioualr  cancelled. 

The  fll^t.  Bastem  AlrUnea  rusht  MO. 
was  Bcheduled  to  depart  from  San  Juan  at 
5:15  pjn.  on  AprO  37. 

We  had  dlaembarked  from  tbe  cruiae  ablp 
AmeilkaniB  In  San  Juan  at  0  ajn.  and  were 
greeted  l>r  morning  temperaturea  of  M  de- 
greea.  We  then  spent  part  of  the  dar  at  a 
hotel,  enjortng  ite  swimtaig  pool  which  tai- 
duded  refreahtaig  aztlflcial  waterf alia. 

No  one  ooukl  ask  for  a  better  vacation, 
Mradf .  my  sister  Bev  and  aeven  eouplea 
soaked  up  the  sun  as  we  vlatted  atac  iBlands  In 
the  Caribbean. 

Everyone  regretted  having  to  return  home 
but.  on  what  allegedlr  was  the  last  dar  of 
our  trta).  we  forced  oundvea  out  <a  the  gor- 
geous pool  to  head  to  the  airport  at  3  pjn. 

At  3:30  we  arrived  at  the  airport,  whldi  la 
not  air  ocmditlcMied.  Manr  of  us  Joked  that 
we  should  return  to  the  pooL  We  were  then 
told  at  the  Eastern  Airlines  deak  that  our 
flight  had  been  delared  and  it  would  not 
dQiart  until  6:45  pjn. 

To  make  our  involuntary  star  a  little 
more  pleasurable,  we  were  each  given  $S 
food  vouchers  to  use  toward  dinner. 

Said  co-travders  Walt  and  Clare  Denman: 
"Be  sure  to  eat  verr  slowlr  as  we  can  waate 
time  until  the  plane  takea  off." 

But  the  service  tai  one  of  tbe  airport's  res- 
taurants was  so  slow  that  we  ended  up  in- 
haling our  food  to  make  it  to  the  gate  oo 
time. 

And  as  the  saytaig  goes  .  .  .  hurry  up  and 
wait. 

When  we  returned  to  Sastem.  we  were 
told  our  flight  had  been  cancelled;  but  we 
shouldn't  leave  and  do  something  sOlr.  audi 
as  enjoy  the  nightlife  tai  San  Juan,  we 
should  wait  at  the  airport  whUe  otho'  flight 
plans  were  lieing  prepared. 

So,  we  aat  on  the  middle  of  the  alrhne  ter- 
minal floor.  Two  women  also  awaiting  the 
Newark  flight  were  tai  whealehalra.  ao  ther 
were  spared  the  tktor  as  ther  waited  and 
swdtered  in  the  hot  terminal. 

Br  about  •  pjn^  we  were  herded  bito  an- 
other area  of  tbe  airport,  equally  as  hot. 
and  were  UM  that  Bastem  was  maldng  ai^ 
rangementa  with  TnnsWoild  AlrUnes  to  fir 
us  home.  We  were  then  herded  to  the  TWA 
are»-wheelchatara.  carrr-on  luggage  and  alL 

We  then  waited  patientlr  at  the  TWA 
gatea  where  we  were  UM  at  about  11:30  pjn. 
that  TWA  was  bringtaig  a  plane  tai  emadallr 
f or  ua  at  1:30  ajn.  and  we  would  depart  at 
about  3  ajn. 

By  now  nerves  woe  f  raazled  and  the  trav- 
elers woe  hot  and  weary. 


«.•,! 
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ICSM 

In  an  «ffoct  to  maka  w  mora  oomfortabtc. 
■Mtoni  Umd  pandad  na  Into  Ita  public 
lounae  aiaa  with  the  pftMnlaa  of  MmtwlelMa 
__  At  laaat  the  lounga  waa 
( air  eoBdttlaiiad. 
_  broucht   In   tha  aaadwidMa. 

,  and  eotfea  and  than  baaan  eartlns  tai 


Wa  bagan  winYh'''t  why  wa  would  need 
ManfcaU  In  the  Intanan  haat 

It  waa  then  that  a  brave  Baateni  repre- 
aentatlve  anvraaehad  ua  ahoctly  after  mld- 
nlcht  Aiked  Mtow  travelen  Jim  Oemak 
and  Al  Paaqualatte:  "Should  wa  fat  ready  to 
meet  the  TWA  planar* 

aaya  tha  Xaatara  rep:  "What  planaT  I 
dont  know  what  you're  talklnc  about" 

At  that  point  aone  of  the  aanlor  travelers 
besan  to  loae  their  tampan  and  the  repre- 
aeDtatlve  fled  . . .  apparantly  fearing  for  ber 
Ufe. 

Our  w^"*^  group  kept  our  mnlty  and 
Oeraak  and  Paaqualetto  eventually  lured 
the  repnaantatlve  back  to  talk  to  ua  at 
about  lajDB. 

Our  opttoM.  aha  mid.  were  to  fly  non-«top 
to  KauDady  aoaatlma  Tueaday  or  leave  for 
AtlanU  at  T:M  ajn.  Tueaday  and  meet  a 
■~»»»'*^«i«f  flight  to  Newark.  Otherwiae. 
there  wouldn't  be  another  plane  for  a  few 
daya. 

"Well  take  Atlantal"  we  agreed. 

ICeanwhile.  co-erulaer  Vlorenoe  Jenaen, 
wboae  firat  flight  aver  waa  the  one  we  took 
to  get  to  the  ahlp.  waa  alowly  being  tortured 
by  the  long  delay  for  the  plane  ahe  waan't 
too  thrilled  about  getting  on  In  the  flrat 
place.  (It  could  be  eoeapared  to  aitUng  In  the 
denttafa  office.  Uatenlng  to  the  drlU  while 
you  wait  for  your  turn  In  the  chair.) 

The  queatioo  moat  aaked  by  the  stranded 
travelera  waa  why  weren't  we  told  in  the 
fliat  plaoe  that  there  waa  no  plane,  ao  we 
oould  have  found  comfortable,  aocommoda- 
tloiM  for  the  night?  The  elderly,  at  least, 
oould  have  gotten  aome  reat  and  the  remain- 
der of  ua  could  have  explored  San  Juan  and 
still  had  gotten  aome  aleep. 

Perhapa  norlo'i  examination  of  the  air- 
Unes  will  help  answer  such  queatlons. 

We  eventually  dfcl  get  to  Newark-a3W 
hours  after  we  had  walked  Into  the  San 
Juan  Alrpoit. 


THE  CONTINUIWO  CRISIS  IN 
POSTER  CARE 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

orcAuro«MiA 

m  THS  HODSS  or  UEPUSBRATIVB 

TueMday.  June  1$,  19t7 

m.  MIIUER  ol  CaMoinig.  Mr.  Sftetkm, 
ttwuaanda  of  our  Nalon'a  cMdran  are  auffar- 
ing  kom  an  anwrglng  cfWa  in  foalar  cara. 

PuUk  Law  M-Z72.  ttw  Adopton  Aaaiat- 
wwo  and  CMd  WaHara  Act  of  1860.  wNch  I 

e*    I      I    J     -  -  -  —     ■*-  -»  —  --*  ^  -    _^,A^k^^^  ak^  fci  a  al  1 1  ■■  *  ■ 

•unoraa,  waa  aaa^naa  to  raionn  ma  naaon  a 
polcy  for  aubalihila  car*.  Tha  act  brougM 
graat  improvantanlB  by  raduckiQ  tha  numbor 
of  cMUran  In  foalar  cara  by  prontaflng  panna- 
nancw  and  adooHana.  and  bv  aatiMahina  ao- 
countiMMy  (aqufeamaniB  for  Slalaa.  Bui  ainoa 
1964,  wa  hawa  baan  aldkiQ  backward,  wNh 
moia  cMdfan  in  foalar  cava  aach  year  and 
mora  lapona  0(  cnao  anuaa  wmi  dovi  nani- 
ril  and  foalar  honwa. 

Tha  Dgpartnwnt  of  Haatti  and  Human  Sarv- 
ioa*  haa  falad  to  anforoa  tha  1860  acTa  ao- 
oouniaUMy  latniiaiiiaiili    Many  Stalaa  ara 
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tMng  Fadaral  monay  but  not  providkig  aarv- 
loaa  or  conducing  Iha  imaallgallona  of  foalar 
cara  faoMlaa  raqukad  by  law.  Corigraaa  ia 
tfao  to  Mama  tor  its  fWtora  to  aNooato  ada- 
<|un9  fMOUfOM  fof  fOMsr  cvi  sno  prawtnuvv 

Yal.  aa  yaatarda/a  Wa*  Slraal  Journal 
poMa  out.  Vta  proMama  ara  mora  complcat- 
ad  now  «ian  in  1960.  Tha  Innaaaa  in  povofly 
ana  m  aaigw-parani  mmaiaa  naa  owama 
alraaaaa  tfwfl  too  oflan  hava  lad  to  incraaaad 
cMd  libuaa  and  naglaci  wMa  Iha  riaa  In 
doublaincoma  lamMaa  haa  lafl  fawar  woman 
al  homa  and.  thuB.  fawar  honta*  Ihat  can  taka 


Thoaa  who  remain  In  foalar  cara— tha  mulb- 


chMrarv-naad  our  atlantton.  And 
who  wWtogly  cara  for  thaaa 
aupport  from  Govem- 
manl  tor  Iha  vahiaWa  aarvtoa  thay  provMa. 

I  am  aubmttUng  for  Iha  Reooro  tha  arMo 
from  yaatarday'a  WtfSbaat  Journal  dtocuaa- 
ing  Iha  proWama  currandy  oonfronling  tha  na- 
tlon'a  foalar  cara  ayatam.  Togadtar  with  aKtarv 
aiva  awldanca  tha  Salact  Commiaa*  on  Chi- 
dran.  Youth  and  FamMaa  la  galharing  from 
around  the  Nation,  thaaa  Undtoga  ahouM  mob- 
vata  ua  to  achiava  lagialaliva  Improvamartta  In 
foalar  cara  during  the  lOOIh  Congraaa. 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  15. 

i«m 

Foaiaa-CAax  Srrran  la  SraAims  Aa 

Raroara  or  Child  Aaoaa  Mouwr 

(By  Ifkdiel  McQueen) 

BALTUtoKK.— At  age  10.  Melissa  waa  sexu- 
ally abused  by  her  father  and  placed  In  a 
foater  home.  She  was  treated  ao  harshly 
there  that  she  waa  moved  to  another  home. 
There  she  was  raped.  In  March  the  girl,  now 
15.  was  confined  to  a  psychiatric  facility 
after  her  moat  recent  suicide  attempt. 

like  Melissa,  a  growing  number  of  chil- 
dren acroBS  the  country  are  caught  in  a  vi- 
cious circle,  encountering  abuse  wherever 
they  are  placed.  The  number  of  children  in 
foater  care  la  rlaing  even  aa  the  number  of 
available  foater  homes  la  shrinking.  Child- 
welfare  groups  and  lawyers  charge  that,  to 
keep  up.  many  state  and  local  agencies  are 
forced  to  cut  comers  on  foster-home  investi- 
gations, overcrowd  homes  and  overlook 
risks.  Reports  of  child  abuse  in  both  natural 
homes  and  foster  homes  have  surged. 

"The  syatem  la  overwhelmed."  says  Mary 
Lee  Allen,  a  child-welfare  expert  at  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund,  a  child-advocacy 
group  in  Washington.  D.C. 

vicmia  oma  BLACK 

In  many  caaea.  the  vlcttms  of  abuse  in 
foater  homes  are  black  or  other  minority- 
group  children.  "It's  a  crisis  of  major  pro- 
portions when  you  think  that  there  are 
more  black  kids  injured  by  the  foater-care 
system  in  a  year  than  were  injured  by  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  in  90  years."  says  Robert 
Woodson,  the  president  of  the  National 
Onter  for  Neighborhood  Enterprlae,  a 
Waahington-baaed    think    tank    oo    black 


Although  there  are  thousands  of  good 
foster  homes  and  many  states  are  stepping 
up  efforts  to  find  more  of  them,  foater-care 
systems  throughout  the  nation  are  showing 
signs  of  strcaa: 

In  Maryland,  a  suit  filed  on  behalf  of  the 
3.900  foater  children  in  Baltimore  chargea 
that  children  as  young  as  three  yeara  have 
been  raped  and  that  many  have  twen  medl- 
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cally  neglected  aiKl  otherwiae  mlatreated  In 
foater  homea.  The  suit  was  fUad  agalnat  the 
state  by  the  Children's  Defense  Fund  and 
legal-aid  lawyen.  State  offldala  aay  they 
have  done  everything  poaalble  to  protect  the 
children. 

In  the  DIatrict  of  Columbia  laat  spring, 
five  foster  childen,  three  of  them  infanta, 
died  in  a  fire  in  their  Inner-dty  row  houae. 
The  foater  mother  had  left  them  in  the  care 
of  a  65-year-old  alcoholic  and  former  convict 
who  waa  drunk  when  the  fire  began.  The 
tragedy  made  public  what  dty  officials  al- 
ready knew— that  becauae  of  a  dearth  of 
homes,  they  were  sometimes  placing  more 
infants  in  a  foster  home  than  district  regu- 
latlona  permit. 

TBOOBta  n  aaw  Toax 

In  New  York  City,  child-welfare  worfcera 
have  operated  in  a  crisis  atmoaphere  since 
last  jrear  when  the  number  of  children  en- 
tering foater  care  began  to  far  exceed  the 
number  of  homes  available.  The  17,000  chil- 
dren in  foster  care  now  are  the  most  since 
1982,  and  the  city  for  the  first  time  has 
opened  a  group  home  for  infanta  because  of 
the  dearth  of  beds  in  private  homea.  Several 
suits  have  been  filed  charging  that  too  few 
services  are  being  offered  to  families  who 
could  otherwiae  keep  their  children  with 
them. 

Six-year-old  Tiffany  B.  entered  foster  care 
as  an  infant  in  Baltimore.  Soon  after  she 
was  adopted  last  spring,  she  told  her  new 
mother  about  a  "game"  involving  sexual 
fondling  that  she  said  she  was  taught  by 
her  foster  father.  The  mother  took  Tiffany 
to  a  doctor,  who  found  physical  scarring  aa- 
sociated  with  rape. 

Now  the  mother  has  seen  tiiat  Tiffany  re- 
ceive psychiatric  therapy— and  is  undergo- 
ing therapy  herself  as  she  tries  to  figure  out 
how  to  t>est  raise  a  six-year-old  who  has  ex- 
perienced what  her  daughter  has. 
"aoaaKB  or  hxb  cmilohood" 

"All  the  pain  she's  ever  known  you  can  see 
in  her  eyes,"  the  mother  says  of  her  pensive 
daughter,  who  often  becomes  depressed 
when  away  from  home,  trails  her  mother 
from  room  to  room,  and  refuses  to  undress 
for  a  medical  examination  without  a  fierce 
struggle.  "It's  like  somebody  has  robbed  this 
child  of  her  childhood,  somebody's  taken  it 
from  her." 

Another  victim  is  Frederick  MarUn.  an  IS- 
year-old  with  a  deep  desire  for  an  apart- 
ment and  family  to  call  his  own.  He  has 
lived  in  14  different  foster  homes,  and  some 
of  the  scars  on  his  arms,  chest  and  legs  are 
testimony  to  the  beatings  he  received  from 
foster  parents. 

Frederick,  who  waa  sent  to  a  home  for 
troubled  youths  at  the  age  of  14  after  he 
tried  to  polaon  a  girl  in  a  foster  home— he 
says  she  repeatedly  taunted  him  for  t>eing 
parentless— is  happy  in  his  current  home 
where  his  foster  parents  are  teaching  him 
such  skills  aa  cooking  and  grocery  shopping. 

"They  let  me  know  they  trust  me.  They've 
had  teen-agers  so  they  know  what  it's  like." 
he  says,  beaming.  Still,  he  complalna.  "a  lot 
of  the  stuff  I've  been  through  wouldn't  have 
happened  to  me"  if  the  foater  homes  had 
been  checked  out  thoroughly. 

A  law  passed  by  Congress  in  1960  was  sup- 
posed to  prevent  many  of  the  problems  sur- 
facing today.  It  ia  designed  to  reduce  the 
number  of  children  in  foater  care  by  a 
system  of  federal  aid  that  encouragea  au- 
thorities to  releaae  children  for  adoptlcm  or 
return  them  to  their  own  home^  And 
indeed,  the  U&  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  estlmatea  that  the  number 
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of  children  in  "out  of  home"  care  fell  by 
nearly  one-half— to  about  260.000  in  1083 
from  around  500,000  in  1977. 

But  it  waa  children  from  famUies  with  rel- 
atively minM'  problems  who  were  sent 
home.  And  thoae  children  placed  for  adop- 
tion were  thoae  eaaieat  to  place.  The  moat- 
troubled  children— as  well  aa  many  older 
aitd  minority-group  children- were  left  in 
foater  homea.  Troubled  children,  child-wel- 
fare experts  say,  need  foster  parenU  with 
special  training,  something  few  such  parents 
receive. 

"Tou  saw  the  numbers  going  down."  says 
Ms.  Allen  of  the  C^hUdren'a  Defense  Fund. 
"But  also  what  you  saw,  aa  a  result  of  get- 
ting the  easiest  kida  out  of  care,  what  you're 
left  with  are  the  roughest  cases— the  multi- 
problem  chUdren.  the  adoleacents.  sexually 
abuaed  chUdren." 

That  might  have  been  manageable,  offi- 
cials aay,  if  the  numt>er  of  children  in  foster 
care  had  continued  to  drop,  but  it  began 
rising  again,  to  atwut  270,000  in  1984,  and 
continues  to  rise  in  many  sections  of  the 
country.  The  main  reason:  a  rise  in  reports 
of  child  abuse  by  biological  parents.  The 
rise  is  attributed  to  everything  from  poor 
econmnic  conditions  to  increased  public 
awareness  of  child  abuse.  In  any  case,  the 
number  of  reports  of  abuse  in  all  homes 
Jumped  to  more  than  1.9  million  In  1985 
from  009,000  in  1976,  according  to  a  recent 
report  to  Congress  by  the  American 
Humane  Association. 

The  result  is  that  more  abused  children 
are  removed  from  homes.  At  the  same  time, 
mainly  becauae  more  women  have  Joined 
the  work  force,  fewer  foster  homes  are 
available.  This  la  particularly  true  of  the 
kind  of  foster  home  that  agencies  have  tra- 
ditionally relied  upon— those  with  a  wife  at 
home  full  time  and  room  for  more  children. 
Now.  in  a  growing  number  of  cases,  children 
abused  by  their  parents  are  ending  up  in 
homes  where  they  are  abuaed  by  foster  par- 
ents. 

"I  think  the  system  itself  ia  better  off 
today"  than  a  decade  ago,  Ms.  Allen  says. 
"But  I  think  the  demands  are  greater,  and 
I'm  not  sitfe  the  system  can  wlthiatand  the 
demands  that  are  being  placed  on  it." 

Marcia  Robinson  Lowry.  who  heads  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union's  children's- 
rights  project,  charges  that  in  many  cases, 
"the  states  are  taking  the  [federal]  money 
and  not  doing  the  difficult  and  sometimes 
expensive  things  that  the  law  requires  them 
to  do."  Under  the  1980  law,  states  are  re- 
quired, for  example,  to  adequately  regulate 
and  evaluate  foster  homes. 

State  officials  say  they  feel  beaten  on  all 
sides— buffeted  by  social  forces  beyond  their 
control  and  stung  by  public  criticism. 

"We're  dealing  with  a  crisis  situation." 
says  Ruth  Maasinga,  Maryland's  secretary 
of  human  resources.  After  the  federal  law 
was  passed,  "States  were  figuring  we'd  clean 
up  what  had  become  a  mess  in  many 
places,"  she  says.  "However,  none  of  ua  an- 
ticipated that  poverty  would  rise  aa  quickly 
as  it  did.  None  of  ua  knew  the  phenomenon 
of  single-parent  families  would  rise  aa  it  has, 
that  the  problems  of  families  would  become 
aa  Intractable  aa  they  have  over  the  past 
decade." 

Some  foster  parents  also  feel  stung.  Carl 
Brown  and  his  wife,  Mary,  have  raiaed 
foater  children  in  Pontiac,  S.C.,  for  13  years. 
With  more  reports  of  abuse,  he  says.  "I 
think  there's  a  stigma  attached  to  foster 
parents  and  a  stigma  attached  to  foster  chil- 
dren." And  Mr.  Brown  says  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding such  care  has  increased.  In  his  state. 
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he  says,  parents  are  paid  $4  a  day  to  care  for 
a  pre-achool  child— "In  nmst  statea,  it  coats 
$5  to  $7  to  board  a  dog." 

Many  states  are  taking  action  to  improve 
that  situation.  In  Maryland,  the  legislature 
has  granted  repeated  increases  in  the  reim- 
buraement  rates  for  foater  parenta,  to  an  av- 
erage of  $265  a  month  starting  this  summer 
from  $181  in  1981.  The  sUte  has  also  hired 
more  caseworkers  and  raiaed  social  workers' 
salaries  in  an  effort  to  stem  the  rapid  turn- 
over that  left  some  children  without  an  as- 
signed worker  for  months  at  a  time. 

After  the  lawsuit  was  filed,  the  state  re- 
viewed its  foster  homes— and  doaed  25%  of 
Baltimore's.  Now  state  officials  have  hired  a 
marketing  agency  and  a  task  force  to  help 
them  come  up  with  a  strategy  for  recruiting 
more  foster  parents.  So  far.  however,  only 
60  families  have  come  forward  to  replace 
more  than  600  cut  from  the  rolls. 

Other  states  and  localities  have  also 
stepped  up  recruitment  efforts  in  Harris 
County,  Texas,  which  includes  Houston  and 
about  25%  of  the  state's  child-welfare  case- 
load, recruiting  and  training  of  foster  par- 
ents are  part  of  a  program  that  closely  eval- 
uates the  nimibers  and  reasons  that  chil- 
dren are  taken  into  the  system. 

The  county  has  managed  to  keep  removals 
of  children  from  their  original  homes  at 
about  5%,  says  Crene  Daniel,  the  regional  di- 
rector of  protective  services.  "I  think  it's  im- 
portant to  treat  the  child  in  the  home  be- 
cause we  know  how  traumatic  it  is  for  a 
child  to  be  removed  from  the  home."  he 
says.  It  also  can  be  dangerous  to  leave  chil- 
dren at  home,  where  they  occasioiudly  are 
seriously  injured  or  killed.  That,  in  turn, 
sparks  harsh  criticism  that  an  agency  isn't 
doing  its  Job.  "It's  a  risk  every  time  we  send 
a  child  home. "  Mr.  Daniel  says,  "'but  the 
risk  la  worth  it." 

In  the  Houston  area,  Mr.  E>aniel  says, 
foster  parents  recruit  other  foster  parents. 
He  says  the  coimty  is  lucky  to  have  held  the 
number  of  foster  families  steady  at  450  over 
the  last  eight  years  "t>ecause  for  us,  not 
losing  is  winning." 

Other  areas,  including  parts  of  Minnesota, 
are  experimenting  with  salary-sized  pay- 
ments to  specially  trained  foster  parents 
who  care  for  particularly  hard-to-place  chil- 
dren. Such  payments  would  allow  many 
trained  workers  to  stay  home  and  provide 
24-hour  care. 

Douglas  Besharov,  a  scholar  in  residence 
at  the  American  Enterprise  Institute,  a 
Washington  think  tank,  calls  for  a  radical 
shift  away  from  the  use  of  foster  homes. 
""Sometimes  foster  care  is  good  for  kids.  It's 
essential  that  foster  care  be  available  when 
the  parents  are  beating  the  child.  And  some- 
times they  get  a  good  home,  where  they  get 
a  lot  of  love  and  stability  for  several  years." 
til.  Besharov  says.  But,  he  adds,  "we  Just 
don't  deliver  that  product  very  often." 

Doing  everythirig  possible  to  keep  chil- 
dren at  home  even  in  troubled  families  is  a 
goal  that  at  least  one  foster  youth  endorses. 
Says  Frederick  Martin:  "If  I  did  have  a 
baby,  I  would  keep  it  with  me.  I  wouldn't  let 
nobody  else  raise  it." 


EAGLE  SCOUT  STEVEN  LEWIS 


HON.  WnJJAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

or  ILLIHOIS 
HI  THK  HOXTSX  OF  REPRESXHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1987 

Mr.  UPtNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  caN  to  Ihe  attention  of  my  cd- 
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leagues  an  exemplary  young  cWzan,  Steven 
Lewis.  He  was  recognized  this  past  Saturday, 
June  13,  for  achieving  the  highest  rank  in 
Scouting,  Eagle  Scout 

In  becoming  an  Eagle  Scout,  he  wM  foln  the 
ranks  of  a  very  select  group.  The  indMdual 
tasks  which  he  had  to  completo  are  impres- 
sive atorte.  These  tasks  chaHenged  every 
facet  of  his  personality— mental,  physical,  psy- 
chotogical,  and  more.  His  aanmpKshment  be- 
comes even  more  notable  wtten  it  ia  vtowwd 
cumulatively.  That  Is,  the  entire  sum  of 
achievements  and  the  perseverance  of  char- 
acter demanded  Hluslrate  just  what  high  cali- 
ber young  man  Steven  is. 

In  today's  society,  our  youth  are  truly  bom- 
barded with  a  variety  of  Kfepaths  to  choose 
from.  While  the  freedom  of  choice  is  in  itself 
good,  too  often  we  hear  of  young  people  who 
are  led  astivy  t>y  the  Igrxxance  of  their  years 
to  a  lifestyle  they  do  not  deserve.  It  Is  always 
refreshmg  to  recognize  young  men  who 
choose  a  constructive  way  of  ita  and  also 
excel  at  it  Though  some  credK  shouM  be 
given  to  the  family  of  ttiis  yourtg  man  and  to 
the  Scout  leaders  who  provided  support 
Steven  today  kriows  that  he  can  participate  in 
society  In  a  manner  that  will  benefit  himself  as 
well  as  his  community. 

The  achievement  of  attairwng  the  rank  of 
Eagle  Scout  lays  an  excellent  base  for  a  pro- 
ductive future.  I'm  sure  my  feltow  members  of 
Congress  join  me  in  wishing  Steven  the  t>est 
of  UkM  in  his  future  endeav(xs. 


•THE    ZMPLICA-nONS    OP    GLAS- 
NOST":  REPRESENTATIVE 

STENT  HOYER'S  SPEECH 
BEFORE  THE  NORTH  ATLAN- 
•nC  ASSEMBLY 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or  cALirouciA 

nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16.  1987 

Mr.  DEU.UMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recentiy  had 
the  privilege  of  participating  in  the  spring  ses- 
sion of  the  North  Attantic  Assembly  in 
Quebec.  Sirice  Its  founding  in  1966,  the  as- 
sembly has  provided  a  unique  f  onim  ftx  parlia- 
mentarians from  NATO  countries  to  discuss 
important  issues  of  the  day. 

The  cential  theme  of  the  Quebec  meeting 
was  "Mr.  GortMChev's  Glasrtost  Opportunity 
or  Challenge  for  Vne  Alliance?"  Aiming  those 
taking  part  In  the  open  debate  on  the  impfica- 
tions  of  glasnost  was  my  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Steny  Mover  of  Maryiarxl,  who 
sen/es  as  chairman  of  the  Ck)mmi8Ston  on  Se- 
curity and  Cociperation  in  Europe,  alao  known 
as  the  Helsinki  Ck>mmission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  Raprasentattve 
HOVER  joined  your  April  dolegalton  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  where  you  appokiled  him  to 
head  the  human  rights  woriung  group  botwoon 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  Soviet  coun- 
terparts. In  view  of  his  partidpatton  with  the 
human  rights  woridng  group,  Steny  Hover's 
remarks  t>efore  the  assembly  were  both  timely 
and  insightful,  and  it  is  witti  pleasure  that  I 
commend  Ihem  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leaguas. 
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Pounou.  IM- 
',  Nona  Axujmc 


ChuTChOl  OBM  nM  that  Um 
Sovtot  UBkn  li  "s  riddlt  wrapped  In  a  mya- 
lary  ImUa  an  anigma."  But  if  w«  bop*  to 
undantand  tba  tmpaet  of  Olaaiaat.  w« 
battar  try  to  flcura  out  what's  goinc  on 
tbera.  We  need  to  more  beyond  the  head- 
llif  Mpwilellr  the  beadUnet  the  SorleU 
want  UB  to  read. 

LaatBMmthI  had  a  vteelai  opportunity  to 
gsln  aome  taMtsht  Into  the  Soviet  Union  of 
MiMi^n  aortoaehcv.  I  waa  a  aaeiaber  of  the 
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more  weatem  and  urtMne.  They  now  apeak 
of  partnoahip  and  eooperation  with  the 
Weat.  In  our  meetlnaa  they  were  neither 
eopfrontatiffnfi'  nor  defenahre— except,  that 
to.  when  the  taaue  of  human  rlghU  waa  ad- 


ef«r  to  Tirit  the  Soviet  Union.  Led  by  Speali- 
ar  Jtan  Wricbt.  our  delecation  bsduded 
Dnmocrata  and  RepubUcana.  chairmen  and 
ranktv  iiiwiibiiii  of  major  ooncreaaioaal 
oooHBlttaea.  We  met  with  OoitoaeheT.  Uga- 
ch«T.  ShavantaadH.  Oroaayko,  Dobrynin. 
SeheiMtaky  and  other  top  leadera— S  of  the 
11  membeia  of  the  PoUtburo. 

What  became  clear  to  me  and  my  ool- 
leacuea  to  that  the  SorteC  leaderahip  la  aert- 
oiM  about  refona.  But  they  do  not  aeek  to 
reallae  Weatem  valnea  or  eeonomios. 

Over  and  over  the  top  Kremlin  of  ftdala 
told  iM  not  to  miatake  the  purpoae  of  glaa- 
noat  and  pereatroika.  They  dont  want  Weat- 
em democracy.  No.  they  are  determined  to 
■trengthen  Sortet^yle  lorlallam.  To  turn 
the  Soviet  Union  Into  a  leaner  and  more  ef- 
ficient atate.  A»  Mr.  Ligachev  made  clear, 
what  they  want  la  more  and  better  Soviet 


Thua  the  reforms  propoaed  are  intemaUy 
directed— towarda  efficiency.  The  goal  la  not 
to  addreaa  human  and  political  rights.  If  the 
biunan  rights  situation  changes  at  all.  It  ap- 
peara  It  will  be  only  a  tangential  result 

It  aeema  dear  that  reducing  cenaorahlp  in 
the  press  is  not  designed  to  promote  free 
speech,  but  rather  to  stimulate  criticism  of 
Inefficient  InsUtutions.  Elections  wUl  not  be 
a  choice  of  ideas,  but  of  who  can  best 
manage  the  system.  And  the  relesae  of  an 
Andrei  Sakharov  comes  not  from  a  desire  to 
end  arbitrary  imprisonment— but  Instead  to 
energise  intellectuals  (or  the  coming  mod- 
eralaation  drive. 

In  other  words,  reform  in  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  from  the  top  down. 

Because  of  this  top-down  quality  of  glas- 
nost.  policy-makers  In  the  West  will  be  faced 
with  a  number  of  opportunltiea— as  well  as 
trapa. 

Probably  the  moat  significant  opportunity 
oomca  from  the  fact  that  Soviet  leaders  are 
energlaed  for  change.  They  are  Impatient. 
They  want  an  arms  control  accord  that 
would  enable  them  to  foctu  attention  on  do- 
mestic reforms.  They  want  to  clean  out  cor- 
ruption from  an  entrenched  bureaucracy. 
They  want  more  criticism  of  Inefficient  In- 
stitutions and  immediate  resuiu  to  follow. 

Prom  Oorbaehev  to  Ugachev  to  Shevard- 
naike  on  down,  it  appeared  to  us  that  there 
to  a  sense  of  mission  In  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship. They  seem  to  be  testing  the  limits  of 
what  is  possible.  And  while  It  Is  true  that 
Soviet  initiatives  are  inspired  by  domestic 
needs.  It  would  be  naive  to  think  tliat  Soviet 
leaders  are  not  keeping  an  eye  on  how  glas- 
nost  plays  tn  the  Weat 

That  Is  why  we  must  and  will  follow  glas- 
nost  keenly,  welcome  aU  the  podUves  and 
point  out  when  promiaes  faU  to  match  reall- 
tiea.  Perhaps.  Just  perhapa.  this  may  have 
an  Impact  on  tilting  future  reforms  in  the 
direction  of  greater  human  rights,  and 
greater  international  stability  and  security. 

To  accomplish  their  goals,  and  to  appeal 
to  the  Weat,  Soviet  leaders  have  become 


With  glasnost,  with  the  new  style  of 
Soviet  leadership,  the  psychological  barriers 
between  leaders  of  Bast  and  West  have  been 
lowered.  Witness  the  statement  of  Prime 
Minister  Thatcher,  that  Gorbachev  Is  a  man 
she  could  do  business  with.  The  resulU 
could  be  stunning:  fewer  tensions  in  the 
world,  and  perhaps  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
arms  agreement  This  would  be  a  major  step 
forward. 

But  for  all  the  good  that  can  oome  with 
glair~*  we  must  beware  of  a  trap.  It  is  a 
lurking  trap,  perhapa.  in  our  own  thinking. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  read  too  much 
into  glasnost  and  perestroika.  We  must 
avoid  projecting  our  own  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions Into  It  We  must  not  mistake  a  West- 
emlaed  Soviet  leadership  with  a  Westera- 
laed  Soviet  democracy.  We  must  not  create 
any  Illusions  that  could  unjustifiably  distort 
our  policies. 

This  Is  particularly  true  with  the  way  we 
view  our  alliance.  Our  alliance  Is  ^XMit 
shared  valuea.  No  amoimt  of  glasnost  can 
erase  that  If  glasnost  presenU  us  with  any 
challenge  as  an  alliance.  It  is  to  make  sure 
we  communicate  better  among  ourselves  so 
we  can  more  effectively  counter  and  antici- 
pate Soviet  propaganda  offensives. 

We  must  also  be  grateful  not  to  let  glas- 
nost divert  attention  from  significant  and 
continuing  human  rights  concerns.  Indeed, 
this  should  be  our  litmus  test  on  the  merits 
of  glasnost 

WhUe  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  took  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  political  dlaaldenU. 
refuseniks  and  divided  spouses.  It  was  in 
theae  meetings  that  the  grape  of  glasnost 
tiuned  sour,  as  I  heard  story  after  frustrat- 
ing story  of  the  way  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  deny  and  exploit  human  rights. 

If  not  to  assert  control  over  Its  people, 
why  else  does  the  Kremlin  keep  cancer  pa- 
tients from  getting  treatment  in  the  West? 
Why  else  prevent  Jews.  Germans  or  others 
from  emigrating?  Why  else  divide  spouses 
and  families?  Why  else  abuse  psychiatry  (or 
political  purposes? 

So  we  must  be  sure,  my  colleagues,  that 
glasnost  does  not  distract  us  from  the  values 
and  goals  that  bind  us  together.  My  col- 
leagues, glasnost  confronts  us  with  not  al- 
ternatives o(  challenge  or  opportunity,  but 
with  both. 

We  are  challenged  to  respond  to  lU  appar- 
ent flexibility  and  lU  appeal  in  the  West  of 
Its  promise. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  seise  the  open- 
ing created  by  glasnost  to  decrease  tensions, 
advance  the  cause  o(  human  rights,  and  re- 
alise more  (ully  the  objectives  o(  the  univer- 
sal declaration  of  human  rights,  the  Inter- 
national covenants  on  human  rights,  and 
the  Helslnld  accords. 


THE  TRUE  STORY  BEHIND  THE 
1930'8  BANKINa  CX>LLAPSE 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

or  CAuroaifiA 

ni  THI  HOUSE  or  RKPRgSBTTATIVCS 

Tuesday.  June  18,  1987 

Mr.  DREIER  of  CaMomia.  Mr.  Spaakar.  tha 
Houaa  and  Senate  are  curentiy  at  odds  over 
tha  aoopa  of  comprahansive  banking  legisla- 
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Hon.  Thapuah  tor  an  M-oonoa»w«d  moratorium 
on  cartain  ragutatory  anoilg  to  aiqiand  tha 
rwig*  of  parmlaafcla  banking  acMwMaa  ia.  m 
my  viaw.  roolad  in  falaa  aaaumpitona  aboiM 
tha  coiapaa  of  tha  banking  ayitom  in  tha 
^9aor%.  it  wMnt  ttw  aacurtltaa  adtvMaa  of 
banka  that  cauaad  that  coNapaa;  N  waa  tha 
ayatom'a  akuctural  datacta.  Tha  aatablahmant 
of  Fadaral  dapoaN  Inauranoa  and  a  atrangth- 
anad  Fadaral  Raaaiva— not  tha  Qlaaa^toa- 
gtf  Act— raaoivad  that  proMam.  Aiao,  a  wida 
vartaty  of  lawa  and  ragulattona  whteh  aidat 
today  to  IraM  oonfltota  of  imaraal  ware  not 


Tha  attachad  arttoia  by  a  raapactad  finan- 
cial oonauHwn  providaa  a  mora  datalad 
ghnpaa  of  tha  pdmary  cauaaa  of  tha  banking 
ooMgMa  in  tha  1930'a.  It  Mualrataa  why  a  mor- 
atorium on  bank  powart  wouU  actuaiy 
«waakan  tha  aalaly  and  aoundnaaa  of  tha 
banking  ayatom  t^  dalaying  nacaggary  ra- 
tonna  to  alrangthan  and  modamiza  our  Na- 
tion'a  tianUng  lawa. 

The  Tiok  Stobt  Bkhuis  thx  1930's 
BAKKHiO  Collapse 

(By  Bert  Ely) 

American  hanking  has  been  handicapped 
(or  S3  years  by  regulations  rooted  In  myths 
about  the  causes  of  the  1930-33  banking  col- 
lapse. Common  to  these  politically  motivat- 
ed myths  Is  the  notion  that  bank  misman- 
agement caused  the  collapse.  That  notion  is 
false.  Yet  the  myths  this  notion  has  engen- 
dered are  still  driving  public  policy,  while 
the  real  causes  of  the  banking  collapse  are 
Iwgely  ignored. 

The  underlying  cause  of  the  banking  col- 
lapse was  the  branch-lwjiklng  restrictions 
that  Congress  and  State  legislatures  im- 
posed over  many  decades.  In  1930  only  three 
percent  of  the  country's  23.700  banks  had 
any  branches  at  all.  Thua.  almost  every 
bank  held  a  small,  geographically  undiverse 
portfolio  of  loans.  With  only  three  or  (our 
employees,  the  average  bank  also  was  an 
easy  target  (or  (raud  and  embexalement. 
The  banking  collapse,  which  coat  bank  de- 
positors $1.3  billion,  was  a  pre-ordained  dis- 
aster because  branching  restrictions  kept 
banlu  unnaturally  small. 

The  medlum-sise  bank  in  1930  had  depos- 
its o(  $400,000,  Just  $3  million  in  today's  dol- 
lars. Today's  has  deposiU  o(  $36  million. 
During  the  generally  prosperous  IQSOs. 
iMuiks  below  the  medium  size  were  less  prof- 
itable than  larger  banks  and  thus  more 
likely  to  (aU.  This  Is  why  bank  (aUures  in 
that  decade  were  3.4  times  higher  than 
during  the  previous  ttuve  decades. 

The  typical  (ailed  bank,  invariably  a  rural 
one.  was  even  tinier  than  the  medium-size 
bank.  Usually  It  (ailed  because  o(  (raud  or  a 
local  economic  catastrophe.  These  failures 
often  deprived  area  farmera  and  merchants 
of  their  only  source  of  business  credit,  thus 
worsening  economic  conditions  in  their 
locale.  The  Independent  bank,  far  from 
being  the  strength  of  smaUtown  America. 
was  lU  Achilles'  heel.  Yet  despite  these 
shortcomings,  nationwide  branching  restric- 
tions remain  In  place  today  even  with  the 
recent  spread  o(  limited  intersUte  banking. 

The  parochial  attitudes  o(  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  at  that  time  enhanced  the  po- 
tential (or  a  banking  disaster.  The  Fed.  dif- 
fident about  controlling  the  nation's  money 
supply  and  disdainful  of  the  two  banks  out 
of  three  that  were  not  Ped  members,  was 
unwilling  to  act  as  lender  of  last  resort  to 
the  entire  banltlng  system. 
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Although  the  stock  market  crash  occurred 
in  October  1939.  the  banking  collapse  did 
not  begin  until  Noveml>er  1930.  By  then, 
wholesale  prices  had  declined  by  16  percent 
from  their  peak  In  the  summer  of  1929. 
Price  deflation  of  this  magnitude  drove 
many  banks  into  insolvency  because  they 
were  highly  leveraged  and  held  aaaeU  that 
loat  value  during  the  deflation.  Small  banka 
are  particularly  susceptible  to  such  defla- 
tion since  they  have  fewer  alternatives  for 
diversifying  their  risks.  The  Fed  accelerated 
this  vicious  downward  spiral  by  permitting 
the  money  supply  to  decline  33  percent  be- 
tween November  1930  and  March  1933.  the 
end  of  the  hanking  collapse. 

The  average  number  of  banks  that  failed 
each  month  during  the  collapse  was  more 
than  triple  the  monthly  faQure  rate  of  the 
1920b,  while  the  monthly  average  of  depos- 
iU in  faaed  banks  increased  by  a  (actor  o( 
seven.  In  aU,  4.800  banks  failed  during  the 
28-month  span  of  the  collapae. 

By  March  1932.  one  year  before  the  na- 
tional Bank  Holiday,  the  worst  of  the  col- 
lapse was  over.  Later  that  year,  a  (eeble  eco- 
nomic recovery  began,  only  to  be  crippled 
by  a  (inal  banking  crisis  sparked  by  three 
public  policy  blunders. 

The  first  of  these  blunders  was  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  public  deliberations,  beginning 
in  December  1932.  about  devaluing  the 
dollar  against  gold.  Increasing  speculations 
about  a  devaluation  triggered  a  run  to  gold 
that  drained  reserves  from  the  hanking 
system.  This  in  turn  encouraged  many  bank 
depositors  to  run  to  currency. 

The  second  blunder  occurred  when  Con- 
gress. In  January  1933,  directed  the  Recon- 
Btruction  Finance  Corporation  to  publish 
the  names  of  banks  it  previously  had  assist- 
ed. Runs  soon  started  on  these  banlu. 

Finally,  the  Fed.  now  paralysed  by  a  bank- 
ing system  crippled  by  these  runs,  abdicated 
its  responsibility  as  lender  o(  last  resort.  As 
a  result  numerous  states  were  (orced  to  de- 
clare banking  holidays  during  February  and 
early  March,  culminating  In  the  national 
Bank  Holiday  that  started  on  March  6,  1933. 

The  final  banlUng  crisis  probably  would 
not  have  occtirred  had  Mr.  Roosevelt  been 
Inaugurated  on  January  20,  1933.  instead  o( 
sU  weeks  later,  on  March  4.  Had  he  taken 
office  on  the  earlier  date,  be  would  have 
been  able  to  act  sooner  to  avert  this  crisis. 
However,  the  Constitutional  amendment  to 
change  the  inauguration  date  from  March  4 
did  not  become  effective  until  October  15. 
1933. 

Canada  provides  an  instructive  contrast 
with  America's  tragic  experience.  During 
the  Great  Depression.  Just  ten  banks  oper- 
ated almost  4.000  branches  across  Canada. 
Pour  banks  had  branches  in  every  province: 
the  rest  operated  regionally.  Except  (or  one 
relatively  small  (ailiue  in  1923.  no  Canadian 
bank  fafled  during  the  1920s  and  1930s.  Ex- 
tensive branching,  which  gave  Canadian 
banks  a  broad  geographical  dispersion  of 
theb-  banking  risks.  buUt  soundness  into  the 
Canadian  banking  sjrstem. 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  causes  of  the  bank- 
ing collapse,  several  myths  aroae.  The  facts 
easily  rebut  them. 

Myth  One:  Banks  paid  excessive  interest 
ratea  on  deposits. 

Fact  During  the  late  1920s,  bank  Interest 
rates  remained  «»»«««i»»giy  flat  while  rates 
on  alternative  ahortrterm  investments  sky- 
rocketed. 

Uyth  Two:  Banks  made  bad  loans  during 
the  1930s. 

Pact  The  percentage  rate  of  the  extraor- 
dinary loan   losses  experienced  by  banks 
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from  1930  to  1936  equaled  Jtist  one-third  of 
the  price  deflation  percentage  diulng  that 
time.  Had  prices  rebounded  qulcldy  after 
1930.  extraordinary  loan  losses  would  have 
been  negligible.  In  other  words,  the  high 
loan  losses  of  the  1930s  were  caused  by  de- 
(latlon.  not  by  bad  lending  practices  during 
the  1920a. 

Myth  Three:  Investment  hanking  activities 
of  commercial  banks  caused  bank  failures, 
thus  Justifying  the  Glaas-Steagall  Act's  sep- 
aration of  commercial  from  investment 
hsnking. 

Pact  The  data  simply  does  not  support 
this,  since  almost  all  of  the  4.800  banks  that 
failed  during  the  banking  collapae  were 
much  too  small  to  conduct  investment-bank- 
ii>g  activities. 

Myth  Four  Big  city  banks  bled  funds  out 
of  rural  banks  during  the  1920s  for  re-lend- 
Ing  in  the  stock  market,  thus  depriving 
fanners  and  merchants  of  badly  needed 
loans. 

Fact  Country  bank  deposits  in  city  banks, 
as  a  percentage  of  all  hanking  deposits,  were 
lower  during  the  1920s  than  immediately 
before  or  after.  The  entire  1927-29  increase 
in  lending  to  stockbrokers  came  from  out- 
side the  banidng  industry. 

The  new  Congress  must  base  today's 
banking  legislation  on  the  (acts,  not  myi^ 
atMut  what  caused  the  banlting  collapse  of 
the  1930s.  K  It  U  going  to  strengthen  U.S. 
banking  at  home  and  In  the  international  fi- 
nancial marke^lace. 


SUBTLE  BOOST  FOR  CONTRAS? 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OPCAUPORHU 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  HSPRESDrTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  June  16. 1987 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
commentary  in  the  Washington  Tinf>es  by  Ben 
Wattenberg  describes  ttie  effect  of  the  Iran- 
Contra  hearings  on  the  general  public.  From 
his  perspective,  Mr.  Wattenberg  believes 
those  who  are  following  the  hearings  are  be- 
coming better  informed  about  the  national  se- 
curity interests  of  the  United  States,  and, 
therefore,  are  becoming  more  supportive  of 
U.S.  policy  to  aid  the  Contras.  It's  an  interest- 
ing analysis,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  give  it 
their  thoughtful  attention. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Jime  11. 

19871 

Subtle  Boost  roa  Coittkas? 

(By  Ben  Wattenberg) 

A  British  Journalist.  Uving  in  Washington. 
reporting  on  America,  decided  he  would 
report  on  America  from  America,  rather 
than  from  Washington.  His  name  is  Andrew 
IiCanderstam  of  the  London  Broadcasting 
Co.  His  topic  was  the  Iran-Contra  affair  and 
the  congressional  hearings  about  it. 

Several  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Manderstam  trav- 
eled to  two  American  cities.  Nashville  and 
Detroit  He  arranged  meetings  with  small 
groups  of  Americans  and,  with  them, 
watched  videotapes  of  the  hearings.  He 
asked  them  what  they  thought  about  it  all. 
Later,  Mr.  Manderstam  made  phone  calls  to 
more-or-less  ordliuu7  Americans  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Manderstam 
makes  no  claim  to  having  reached  a  scientif- 
ic sample.  Still,  his  conclusions  are  interest- 
ing and,  as  I  sense  it.  valid. 

First,  says  Mr.  Manderstam.  many  Ameri- 
cans are  not  interested  in  Central  America 
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and  are  not  paying  much  attention  to  the 
hearings.  However,  in  that  aomewhat  barren 
context,  most  say  they  are  getting  a  positive 
impression  of  Uie  American  policy  regarding 
aid  to  the  Contras.  Mr.  Manderstam  reports 
that  people  have  said  that  the  hearings  help 
them  understand  the  policy  better,  and 
when  they  understand  it  they  believe  there 
is  more  Justification  for  the  policy  than 
they  had  believed  earlier. 

In  one  sense,  this  is  remarkable.  After  all, 
the  focus  of  the  hearings  is  on  all  the  things 
the  Reagan  administratitm  may  have  dcme 
that  were  illegal.  In  another  way.  however, 
it  adds  up.  Many  witnesses,  and  aome  mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  been  insistent  on  ex- 
plaining the  reasons  for  the  administra- 
tion's actions.  They  say  the  Soviets  sre  at- 
tempting to  set  up  the  first  communist  na- 
tional base  on  the  mainland  of  North  Amer- 
ica. A  newsweek  story  says  this:  "As  witness 
sfter  witness  testified  In  favor  of  continued 
support,  letters  to  Congress  have  been  sur- 
prisingly sympathetic  to  the  insurgency."  A 
New  York  Times  report  echoes  that  view. 

Some  of  the  recent  public  opinion  polls  on 
the  matter  also  show  a  shift— small,  but 
measurable— toward  a  more  pro-Contra  po- 
sition. While  opinion  is  still  heavily  against 
providing  military  aid  to  the  Contras.  the 
margin  lietween  "antl"  and  "pro"  has  nar- 
rowed somewhat  since  the  hearings  t>egan— 
by  10  percent  in  the  Washington  Post/ ABC 
poll  and  by  76  percent  in  the  Wall  Street 
Joumal/NBC  poll. 

This  pattern,  if  indeed  It  proves  to  be  a 
pattern,  would  make  some  sense.  In  polls, 
the  support  for  the  Contras  has  l>een  high- 
est among  people  who  were  Informed  about 
the  situation.  Then  the  Iran-Contra  scandal 
was  revealed.  The  support  level  dropped,  re- 
flecting the  issue  of  the  scandal,  which 
deals  with  legalities  concerning  U.S.  govern- 
ment l)ehavior.  As  these  facts  are  digested, 
however,  there  is  more  room  to  look  at  the 
geopolitical  essence  of  the  situation.  And  as 
the  hearings  bring  out  more  of  the  essence 
to  more  people,  it  makes  some  sense  to  posit 
that  the  polls  may  be  moving  In  the  Contra 
direction.  Approval  rates  have  climbed  back 
to  pre-scandal  levels  and  may  go  higher  as 
still  more  is  said  about  the  substance  of  the 
matter. 

The  substance  of  the  case  has  always  had 
a  good  deal  of  merit  to  it.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Elliott  Abrams  summed  it  up  well  in  his 
closing  statements  to  the  congressional 
paneL  "The  challenge  we  (ace  is  grave— a 
Soviet  effort  to  achieve  domination  of  .  .  . 
the  region  between  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Mexico,  which  would  constitute  a  change  in 
the  fundamental  security  situation  [ofl  our 
country.  .  .  .  Our  ability  to  defend  our  own 
neighborhood  and  to  project  power  in  the 
world  would  be  irrevocably  compromised. 
.  .  .  My  fear  is  that  we  will  act  to  prevent  it 
but  too  late.  Not  now.  when  all  we  are  called 
upon  to  do  is  to  aid  those  brave  Nicaraguan 
freedom  fighters  who  each  day  liA  their 
lives,  but  a  few  years  from  now.  when  our 
only  option  is  the  direct  use  of  force." 
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RIMARKS  OP  PRBBIDENT  AT 
BRANDKNBURO  GATE 

HON.  ROBOtTh.  MICHEL 

ariuDKtn 


UMI 


Bovta  or  wMnoMMmttmta 
Tue»da%  June  19. 1»i7 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Opttfcw.  on*  of  ttw  moM 
■MMi«  bwrtm  talwMn  »w  dltaww  of  EaM- 
«n  Bloc  oounMM  «id  thoM  of  ttw  WMt  to 
ttw  Mi  thtf  dMdM  EaM  and  WMt  B««n. 
PtMidMl  Rmom)  ipolw  on  Amm  12  m  front 
of  Vw  Brandmbtag  G««»  In  ^^^m*  B«»i.  Ho 
i^oto  to  th*  WmI  QOTmans  ol  Ns  hopM  ttwt 
•w  wrt  w«  bo  tarn  do««n  and  ■■  of  »w 
pooptoofDwin  and  •»  wofid— wHi  bo  gK>on 
ttto  Iroodoni  wo  onfoy. 

At  Ihto  poM  I  would  ■»  to  inoort  in  tho 
REOono  ramofto  by  ttw  ProMont  at  ttw  Bran- 
danburg  Qato.  Juna  12. 1967: 
p— ««»»■■  grr  1WB  PaaanavT  at  ths  BiAiraaii- 

nnM  Oats.  Wvr  Bouk.  Jinn  12. 1987 

The  Puumr.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Cbaaoellor  Kohl.  Ooremlng  Mayor  Diep- 
fen.  iadtaa  and  ■entletnen.  twenty-four 
yean  ago  Praklent  John  F.  Kennedy  tU- 
tted  BarUn.  ipcalrlnr  to  the  people  of  thla 
dty  and  the  world  at  the  City  HaU.  Well, 
■tnoe  then  two  other  prealdenU  have  come, 
each  in  his  turn,  to  Berlin.  And  today  I. 
myMlf.  make  my  second  vialt  to  your  dty. 
(Appiauae.) 

We  oooM  to  Berlin,  we  American  preal- 
denta,  becauae  It'a  our  duty  to  ipeak.  In  thla 
l»laoe.  of  freedom.  But  I  must  ocnfeas,  we're 
drawn  here  by  other  things  as  well:  by  the 
feellnc  of  htatory  in  this  city,  more  than  500 
year*  older  than  our  own  nation:  by  the 
beauty  of  the  Orunewald  and  the  Tlertar- 
ten:  moat  of  all.  by  your  courace  and  deter- 
mination. (Applause.) 

Perhaps  the  composer.  Paul  LIncke,  un- 
derstood something  about  American  presi- 
dents. You  see.  Uke  so  many  prealdenU 
liefore  me.  I  come  here  today  because  wher- 
ever 1  go.  whatever  I  do:  Ich  hab  noch  elnen 
Koffer  In  Berlin.  (Applause.) 

Our  gathering  today  is  being  broadcast 
throughout  Western  Europe  and  North 
America.  I  understand  that  it  is  being  seen 
and  heard  as  well  in  the  East  To  thoae  lis- 
tening tliroughout  Eastern  Europe.  I  extend 
my  warmest  greetings  and  the  goodwill  of 
the  American  people.  To  those  listening  in 
East  Berlin,  a  special  word.  Although  I 
cannot  be  with  you.  I  address  my  remarks  to 
you  Just  as  surely  as  to  those  standing  here 
before  me.  For  I  Join  you  as  I  Join  your 
fellow  countrymen  in  the  West  in  this  firm, 
this  unalterable  belief:  ES  gibt  nur  ein 
Berlin.  (Applause.) 

Behind  me  standa  a  wall  that  endrdea  the 
free  sectors  of  this  dty.  part  of  a  vast 
system  of  barriers  that  divides  the  entire 
eooUnent  of  Europe.  From  the  Baltic  south. 
thoae  barriers  cut  across  Germany  in  a  gash 
of  barbed  wire,  concrete,  dog  r\ins.  and 
guard  towers.  Farther  south,  there  may  be 
no  visible,  no  obviotis.  wall.  But  there 
remain  armed  guards  and  checkpoints  all 
the  ssmr  still  a  restriction  on  the  right  to 
travel.  stOl  an  instrument  to  impose  upon 
ordinary  men  and  women  the  wHl  of  a  to- 
taUtarian  state. 

Tet  it  is  here  in  Berlin  where  the  waU 
emerges  most  dearlr.  here,  cutting  across 
your  dty,  where  the  news  photo  and  the  tel- 
evision screen  have  imprinted  this  brutal  di- 
vision of  a  continent  upon  the  mind  of  the 
world.   Standing   before   the   Brandenburg 
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Gate,  every  man  is  a  Oeman.  separated 
fraoB  bto  fallow  men.  (Applauaa.)  Every  man 
is  a  Berilner.  foread  to  look  upon  a  scar. 

Prsatdent  von  Wetasaaekar  haa  said:  The 
German  queatloo  is  open  aa  long  as  the 
Brandenburg  Gate  Is  eloaad.  (Applauae.) 
IMay  I  say:  As  long  as  thla  gate  ta  cloaad.  aa 
long  aa  thla  aear  of  a  wall  Is  permitted  to 
stand.  It  to  not  the  German  queatlon  alone 
that  remalaa  open,  but  the  queatlon  of  free- 
dom for  all  mankind.  (Applauae.)  Tet  I  do 
not  come  here  to  lament.  For  I  find  In 
Berlin  a  message  of  hope— even  in  the 
shadow  of  thla  wall,  a  measage  of  triumph. 

In  tills  season  of  spring  In  1945.  the  people 
of  Berlin  emerged  from  their  alr-rald  shel- 
ters to  find  devastation.  Thousands  of  miles 
away,  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
reached  out  to  help.  And  In  1947.  Secretary 
of  State— as  you've  been  told— George  Mar- 
shaU  announced  the  creation  of  what  would 
become  known  as  the  Marshall  Plan.  Speak- 
ing precisely  40  years  ago  this  month,  he 
said:  "Our  policy  is  directed  not  sgalnst  any 
country  or  doctrine,  but  sgalnst  hunger, 
poverty,  deaperatkm.  and  chaoa."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

In  the  Reichstag,  a  few  momenU  ago.  I 
saw  a  display  commemorating  this  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  MarshaU  Plan.  I  was  struck 
by  the  sign  on  a  burnt-out.  gutter  structure 
that  was  being  rebuilt.  I  understand  that 
Berllners  of  my  own  generation  can  remem- 
ber seeing  signs  like  it  dotted  throughout 
the  western  sectors  of  the  dty.  The  sign 
read  simply:  "The  Marshall  Plan  is  helping 
here  to  strengthen  the  Free  World." 

A  strong,  free  world  in  the  West,  that 
dream  became  real.  Japan  rose  from  ruin  to 
become  an  economic  giant.  Italy.  France. 
Belgium— virtually  every  nation  in  Western 
Europe  saw  political  and  economic  rebirth. 
The  European  (Community  was  founded. 

In  West  Germany  and  here  in  Berlin, 
there  took  place  an  economic  mlrade.  the 
"Wlrtschaftswunder."  Adenauer.  Erhard. 
Reuter,  and  other  leaders  understood  the 
practical  importance  of  liberty— that  Just  as 
truth  can  flourish  only  when  the  Journalist 
is  given  freedom  of  speech,  so  prosperity 
can  come  about  only  when  the  farmer  and 
businessman  enjoy  economic  freedom.  (Ap- 
plause.) The  Oerman  leaders  reduced  tar- 
iffs, expanded  free  trade,  lowered  taxes. 
From  1950  to  1900  alone,  the  standard  of 
living  in  West  Germany  and  Berlin  doubled. 

Where  four  decades  ago  there  was  rubble, 
today  in  West  Berlin  there  is  the  greatest 
industrial  output  of  any  dty  in  Germany- 
busy  office  blocks,  fine  homes  and  apart- 
ments, proud  avenues  and  the  spreading 
lawns  of  parkland.  Where  a  city's  culture 
seemed  to  have  been  destroyed,  today  there 
are  two  great  universities,  orchestras  snd  an 
opera,  countless  theaters  and  museums. 
Where  there  was  want,  today  there's  abun- 
dance—food, dothlng.  automobiles— the 
wonderful  goods  of  the  Ku'damm.  (Ap- 
plauae.) 

From  devastation,  from  utter  ruin,  you 
Berllners  have,  in  freedom,  rebuilt  a  dty 
that  once  again  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest 
on  Earth.  The  Soviets  may  have  had  other 
plans.  But,  my  friends,  there  were  a  few 
things  the  Soviets  didn't  count  on— Berliner 
Hen.  Berliner  Humor,  Ja,  und  Berliner 
Schnauae.  (Laughter  and  Applause.) 

In  the  1950's.  Khrushchev  predicted:  "We 
win  bury  you. "  But  in  the  West  today,  we 
see  a  free  world  that  has  schleved  a  level  of 

prosperity  and  well-being  unprecedented  In 

all  human  history.  In  the  communist  world. 

we  see  faUure.  technological  backwardness. 

declining  standards  of  health— even  want  of 
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the  most  basic  kind— too  Uttle  food.  Even 
today,  the  Soviet  Union  still  cannot  feed 
Itaelf. 

After  these  four  decades,  then,  there 
stands  before  the  entire  world  one  great  and 
tneacapable  conclusion  Freedom  leads  to 
prosperity.  Freedocn  replaeea  the  aiKlent 
hatreds  among  the  nations  with  oomlty  and 
peace.  Freedom  is  the  victor.  (Applauae.) 

And  now  the  SovieU  themaelvea  may.  In  a 
limited  way,  be  coming  to  imderstand  the 
Importance  of  freedom.  We  hear  much  from 
Moaoow  about  a  new  policy  of  reform  and 
openneas.  Some  political  prlaonera  have 
been  released.  Certain  foreign  news  broad- 
casts are  no  longer  being  Jammed.  Some  eco- 
nomic enterprises  have  been  permitted  to 
operate  with  greater  freedom  from  state 
controL 

Are  these  the  beginnings  of  profound 
changea  in  the  Soviet  sUte?  Or  are  they 
token  gestures.  Intended  to  raise  false  hopes 
in  the  West  or  to  strengthen  the  Soviet 
system  without  changing  it?  We  welcome 
change  and  openness.  For  we  believe  free- 
dom and  security  go  together— (applause )— 
that  the  advance  of  human  liberty  can  only 
strengthen  the  cause  of  world  peace.  There 
is  one  sign  the  Soviets  can  make  that  would 
be  unmistakable,  that  would  advance  dra- 
matically the  cause  of  freedom  and  peace. 

General  Secretary  Gorbachev,  if  you  seek 
peace,  if  you  seek  prosperity  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  If  you  seek  liber- 
alisation: Come  here,  to  this  gate. 

Mr.  Gorbachev,  open  this  gate.  (Ap- 
plauae.) 

Mr.  Gorbachev,  tear  down  this  wall.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

I  understand  the  fear  of  war  and  the  pain 
of  division  that  afflict  this  continent— and  I 
pledge  to  you  my  country's  efforts  to  help 
overcome  these  burdens.  To  be  sure,  we  In 
the  West  must  resist  Soviet  expansion.  So 
we  must  maintain  defenses  of  unassailable 
strength.  Yet  we  seek  peace.  So  we  must 
strive  to  reduce  arms  on  both  sides. 

Beginning  10  years  ago,  the  SovieU  chal- 
lenged the  Western  Alliance  with  a  grave 
new  threat— hundreds  of  new  and  more 
deadly  S8-30  nudear  missiles,  capable  of 
striking  every  capital  in  Europe.  The  West- 
em  Alliance  responded  by  committing  Itself 
to  a  counterdeployment  unless  the  SovieU 
agreed  to  negotiate  a  better  solution— 
namely,  the  elimination  of  such  weapons  on 
both  sides.  For  many  months,  the  SovieU 
refused  to  bargain  In  earnestness.  As  the  Al- 
liance in  turn  prepared  to  go  forward  with 
iU  counterdeployment,  there  were  difficult 
days— days  of  protesU  like  those  durli\g  my 
1983  visit  to  this  city— and  the  SovieU  later 
walked  away  from  the  table. 

But  through  It  aU,  the  Alliance  held  firm. 
And  I  Invite  those  who  protested  then— I 
Invite  those  who  protest  today— to  mark 
this  fact:  because  we  remained  strong,  the 
SovieU  came  back  to  the  table.  (Applause.) 
And  because  we  remained  strong,  today  we 
have  within  reach  the  possiblUty,  not 
merely  of  limiting  the  growth  of  arms,  but 
of  eliminating,  for  the  first  time,  an  entire 
class  of  nudear  weapons  from  the  face  of 
the  Earth. 

As  I  speak,  NATO  ministers  are  meeting 
In  Iceland  to  review  the  progress  of  our  pro- 
posals for  eliminating  these  weapons.  At  the 
talks  in  Geneva,  we  have  also  proposed  deep 
cuU  in  strategic  offensive  weapons.  And  the 
Western  allies  have  likewise  made  far-reach- 
ing proposals  to  reduce  the  danger  of  con- 
ventional war  and  to  place  a  total  ban  on 
chemical  weapons. 
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WhUe  we  pursue  theae  arms  reductions.  I 
pledge  to  you  that  we  will  maintain  the  ca- 
padty  to  deter  Soviet  iggiMSion  at  any 
level  at  which  it  mi^t  occur.  (Applauae.) 
And  in  cooperation  with  many  of  our  allies, 
the  United  States  is  pursuing  the  Strategic 
Defenae  Initiative— reaearch  to  base  deter- 
rence not  on  the  threat  of  offensive  retalia- 
tion, but  on  dffw—  that  truly  defend:  on 
systems,  in  short,  that  will  not  target  popu- 
lations, but  shield  them. 

By  theae  means  we  seek  to  Increase  the 
safety  of  Europe  and  all  the  world.  But  we 
must  remember  a  crucial  fact:  East  and 
Weat  do  not  mlstr\ist  each  other  because  we 
are  armed.  We  are  aimed  because  we  mis- 
trust each  other.  (Applause.)  And  our  differ- 
ences are  not  about  weapons  but  about  Ub- 
erty.  When  President  Kennedy  spoke  at  the 
City  HaU  those  34  years  ago,  freedom  was 
encircled.  Berlin  was  under  siege.  And 
today,  deapite  all  the  pressures  upon  this 
dty,  Berlin  stands  secure  In  iU  liberty.  And 
freedom  Itself  is  transforming  the  globe. 

In  the  Philippines,  in  South  and  Central 
America,  democracy  has  been  given  a  re- 
birth. Throughout  the  Pacific,  free  markeU 
are  working  miracle  after  miracle  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  In  the  industrialized  nations, 
a  technological  revolution  is  taking  place— a 
revolution  marked  by  rapid,  dramatic  ad- 
vances in  computers  and  telecommunica- 
tions. 

In  Europe,  only  one  nation  and  those  it 
controls  refuse  to  Join  the  community  of 
freedom.  Yet  In  this  age  of  redoubled  eco- 
nomic growth,  of  Information  and  innova- 
tion, the  Soviet  Union  faces  a  choice.  It 
must  make  fundamental  changes,  or  it  will 
become  obsolete.  (Applause.) 

Today  thus  represenU  a  moment  of  hope. 
We  in  the  West  stand  ready  to  cooperate 
with  the  East  to  promote  true  operuiess— to 
break  down  barriers  that  separate  people,  to 
create  a  safer,  freer  world.  And  surely  there 
is  no  better  place  than  Berlin,  the  meeting 
place  of  East  and  West,  to  make  a  start. 
(Applause.) 

Free  people  of  Berlin:  Today,  as  in  the 
past,  the  United  SUtes  stands  for  the  strict 
observance  and  full  ImplemenUtion  of  all 
parU  of  the  Pour-Power  Agreement  of  1971. 
Let  us  use  this  occasion,  the  750th  anniver- 
sary of  this  city,  to  usher  in  a  new  era— to 
seek  a  stiU  fuller,  richer  life  for  the  Berlin 
of  the  future.  Together,  let  us  maintain  and 
develop  the  ties  between  the  Federal  Re- 
public and  the  Western  sectors  of  Berlin, 
which  is  permitted  by  the  1071  Agreement. 
And  I  Invite  Mr.  Gorbachev:  Let  us  work 
to  bring  the  Eastern  and  Western  parU  of 
the  city  doaer  together— (applause)— so  that 
all  the  inhabitanU  of  all  Berlin  can  enjoy 
the  benefiU  that  come  with  life  in  one  of 
the  great  dties  of  the  world.  (Applause.) 

To  open  Berlin  still  further  to  all  Europe, 
East  and  West,  let  us  expand  the  vital  air 
access  to  this  dty,  finding  ways  of  making 
commercial  air  service  to  Berlin  more  con- 
venient, more  comfortable,  and  more  eco- 
nomical. We  look  to  the  day  when  West 
Berlin  can  become  one  of  the  chief  aviation 
hubs  in  all  Central  Europe.  (Applause.) 

With  our  French  and  British  partners,  the 
United  SUtes  is  prepared  to  help  bring 
international  meetings  to  Berlin.  It  would 
be  only  fltUng  for  Berlin  to  serve  as  the  site 
of  United  Nations  meetings,  or  world  confer- 
ences on  human  rlghU  and  arms  control,  or 
other  Issues  that  call  for  International  coop- 
eration. (Applauae.) 

There  is  no  better  way  to  establish  hope 
for  the  future  than  to  enlighten  young 
mbtds.  and  we  would  be  honored  to  sponsor 
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summer  youth  exchanges,  cultural  events, 
and  other  programs  for  young  Berllners 
from  the  East  Our  French  and  British 
friends.  I'm  certain,  will  do  the  same.  And 
It's  my  hope  that  an  authority  can  be  found 
in  East  Berlin  to  sponsor  visiU  from  young 
people  of  the  Western  sectors.  (Applauae.) 

One  final  propoaal— one  dose  to  my  heart. 
Sport  represenU  a  source  of  enjoyment  and 
ennoblement,  and  you  may  have  noted  that 
the  Republic  of  Korea— South  Ktnea-has 
offered  to  permit  certain  evenU  of  the  1988 
Olympics  to  take  place  in  the  North.  Inter- 
national sporU  competitions  of  all  kinds 
could  take  place  In  both  parU  of  this  dty. 
And  what  better  way  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  the  openness  of  this  dty  than  to  offer 
in  some  future  year  to  hold  the  Olympic 
Games  here  in  Berlin.  East  and  West? 
(Cheers  and  applauae.) 

In  theae  four  decades,  as  I  have  said,  you 
Berllners  have  rebuilt  a  great  dty.  You've 
done  so  In  spite  of  threats— the  Soviet  a^ 
tempU  to  Impose  the  East-mark,  the  block- 
ade. Today  the  dty  thrives  In  spite  of  the 
challenges  implldt  In  the  very  presence  of 
this  walL  What  keeps  you  here? 

Certainly  there's  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
for  your  fortitude,  for  your  defiant  coiuage. 
But  I  believe  there's  something  deeper, 
something  that  Involves  Berlin's  whole  look 
and  feel  and  way  of  life.  Not  mere  senti- 
ment—no one  could  live  long  in  Berlin  with- 
out being  completely  disabused  of  illu- 
sions—something instead  that  has  seen  the 
difficulties  of  life  In  Berlin  but  chose  to 
accept  them,  that  continues  to  build  this 
good  and  proud  city  In  contrast  to  a  sur- 
rounding totalitarian  presence  that  refuses 
to  release  human  energies  or  aspirations. 
Something  that  speaks  with  a  powerful 
voice  of  affirmation,  that  says  yes  to  this 
city,  yes  to  the  future,  yes  to  freedom.  In  a 
word,  I  would  submit  that  what  keeps  you 
In  Berlin  Is  love— (applause)— love  both  pro- 
found and  abiding. 

Perhaps  this  geU  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  to  the  moat  fundamental  distinction 
of  all  between  East  and  West.  The  totalitar- 
ian world  produces  backwardness  because  it 
does  such  violence  to  the  spirit,  thwarting 
the  human  Impulse  to  create,  to  enjoy,  to 
worship. 

The  totalitarian  world  finds  even  symbols 
of  love  and  of  worship  an  affront.  Years, 
ago,  before  the  East  Germans  began  re- 
buUdlng  their  churches,  they  erected  a  secu- 
lar structure— the  television  tower  at  Alex- 
ander Platz.  Virtually  ever  since,  the  au- 
thorities have  been  working  to  correct  what 
they  view  as  the  tower's  one  major  flaw, 
treating  the  glass  sphere  at  the  top  with 
painU  and  chemicals  of  every  kind.  Yet 
even  today  when  the  sun  strikes  that 
sphere— that  sphere  that  towers  over  all 
Berlin— the  light  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  (Applause.)  There  In  Berlin,  like  the 
city  itself,  symbols  of  love,  symbols  of  wor- 
ship, cannot  be  suppressed. 

As  I  looked  out  a  moment  ago  from  the 
Reichstag,  that  embodiment  of  German 
unity,  I  noticed  words  crudely  spray-painted 
upon  the  waU— perhaps  by  a  young  Berlln- 
er— "This  wall  will  fall.  Beliefs  bewMne  reali- 
ty." (Applause.)  Yes,  across  Europe,  this 
waU  wlU  fall.  For  it  cannot  withstand  faith. 
It  cannot  withstand  truth.  The  wall  cannot 
withstand  freedom. 

And  I  would  like  before  I  close  to  say  one 
word.  I  have  read,  and  I  have  been  ques- 
tioned since  I've  been  here  about  certain 
demonstrations  against  my  coming.  And  I 
would  like  to  say  Just  one  thing,  and  to 
those  who  demonstrate  so.  I  wonder  if  they 
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have  ever  asked  themaelvea  Uiat  if  they 
should  have  the  kind  of  government  they 
apparently  seek,  no  one  would  ever  be  able 
to  do  what  they're  doiiig  again.  (Cheers  and 
applause.) 
Thank  you  and  God  bleas  you  all. 
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Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Spaaker.  today  I  riae 
in  order  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Raverand 
Thomas  F.  KoHy.  a  very  special  resident  of  my 
17th  Congresakxtal  Diatrict  A  maaa  of  thanks- 
giving in  hoTKX  of  the  fortieth  anniveraary  of 
Father  Kelly's  ordination  to  the  priestlwod 
was  held  at  St  Christine  Church  in  Youngs- 
town.  OH  on  June  14,  1967.  Father  KeNy  has 
admirabty  served  as  pastor  of  St  Chriatine  for 
the  past  14  years. 

Father  Kelly  was  bom  and  raised  in  Galway 
Ckxjnty.  Ireland.  His  burning  desire  to  enter 
the  priesthood  was  evident  as  he  went 
through  the  Franciscan  Brothers  Grade 
School,  the  Jariath  Boys  Boarding  High 
School  in  Taum  of  (Salway  County,  and  ttie  Al 
Hallows  Seminary  in  Dublin,  Ireland.  He  was 
ordained  on  June  22,  1947  by  Bishop  John 
Marshall  in  Saltford,  England. 

Father  Kelly  began  his  religious  career  with 
a  13-year  residency  at  St  Columbia  Cathedral 
in  Youngstown.  In  1960,  he  assumed  the  first 
of  many  extremely  successful  pastorshipa 
when  he  became  the  pastor  of  St  Ambroee 
Church  in  Garretsville.  After  serving  as  pastor 
of  both  Mother  of  Sonows  in  Ashtabula  and 
St  BrerKlan's  in  Youngstown,  he  was  now 
ready  to  assume  the  crowning  position  of  his 
career  in  1973— pastor  of  St  Christine 
Church. 

At  St  Christine.  Father  KoHy  has  worked 
diligently  and  tirelessly  to  improve  the  spirttual 
life  of  his  parishioners.  His  efforts  have  paid 
off  handsomely,  as  hundreds  of  St  Oristine 
members  have  become  closer  to  God  as  a 
result  of  Father  Kelly's  leadership.  He  has  in- 
stituted countless  programs  at  St  Christine 
since  taking  over  the  helm.  Orte  of  ttw  moat 
successful  has  been  tho  "Renewal"  and 
"Rer>ew"  programs,  virfiich  have  brought  about 
a  truly  amazing  spiritual  awakening  and 
breathless  increase  in  members'  participation 
in  parish  activities  at  St  Christirw.  Father  Ke>y 
has  also  overseen  and  pushed  to  completion 
major  renovations  in  the  school,  hall,  rectory, 
and  church,  and  has  been  extiomely  active  in 
the  church's  bowling  and  golf  leaguea. 

Father  Kelly  has  the  tove  and  devotion  of 
every  member  of  St  Christine,  and  I  believe 
that  every  priest  in  the  Mahoning  Valley 
shoukJ  took  to  him  as  a  role  model.  Thus,  it  ia 
with  thanks  and  special  pleaaure  that  I  join 
with  the  people  of  the  1 7th  Congreaatonal  Dis- 
trict in  recognizing  the  (Xitstandir>g  accom- 
plishments and  tnjty  admirable  character  of 
the  Reverend  Thomas  F.  KeNy. 


r..— ^  1^    laov 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHIKP  JUSTICE 
WARREN  E.  BUROER 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 


ATnm 


orMimmwaoiA 
VK  THE  BOUU  OF 

Tundaw.  June  It.  1997 
Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  SpMkar.  I  urn*  to  Ihtnk 
ttw  HouM  for  approwtno  *»  ^  H.R.  436. 
ttwt  «■  dtilqnii  »w  Fadmi  buMrto  and 
U.&  CoirtiouM  In  St  PmI.  MN.  m  ttw 
"Wwrwi  &  Burgw  Fwlml  BuMng  and  U.S. 

OolMlhOUML'* 

TN«  M  cantM  ttw  unanimou*  oonaant  b^ 
pvliwt  aupport  o(  ttw  MhwiMOla  Houaa  <M*- 
gatton.  and  In  fact  muatarad  akntar  aupport  in 
ttw  IMI  Oongraaa  wWoh  pMsad  ttw  WgMaHon 
M  part  of  an  omnlMa  nwaaur*  wMhoiA  dto- 
Mnt  A  aMtar  Ml  to  daalgnato  ttw  "Wamn  E. 
Bugar  FManri  BuMng  and  UnHad  Stataa 
Courtnuaa"  m  St  PmjI,  MN  pMaad  ttw 
vwy  Ma  laat  yaar  and  unfortunaMy. 
not  anough  linw  to  raconda  ttw 


Mr.  Spaakar.  ttw  ara  of  ttw  Warran  Burgar 
Gout  haa  raoantty  andad.  Fomwr  Supranw 
Court  Cliiaf  Jualioa  Warran  Burgar  aar/ed  wWi 
dMnctton  aa  ttw  15tt)  CNaf  Juallca  o(  the 
U.&  Supranw  Court  for  a  tarm  of  17  year*— 
ttw  tongaat  of  any  Ctiiaf  Juattca  In  ttw  20tti 
oanluiy.  Only  OiWf  Jualicaa  ManfwH.  Tanay. 
and  Fular  hawa  aantad  longar. 

Ranvning  ttw  St  PmiI  f^daral  Bulking  m 
honor  of  CNaf  Juafice  Warran  Burgar  is 
Indaad  a  fiMng  Wbula  to  a  man  «who  has 
aarvad  Ma  country  long  and  ««••.  Thia  building 
aymbottzaa  ttw  aaaanoa  of  CNaf  Juatloa  Burg- 
ar's  dMngulahad  cvaar.  Balora  his  appolnt- 
manl  to  ttw  Supranw  Court  ha  aataWiafwd 
hknaaif  as  a  auccaaaful  attomay  in  St  Paul. 
sarvad  as  ttw  Asaiatwit  Attomay  Ganeral  and 
aa  a  U.S.  Circuit  Judga  m  Waahinglon.  DC  for 
13  yaars.  Evan  today,  ha  la  laadhig  our  Na- 
tton's  cafatifaion  of  Its  harttaga  by  aarving  as 
ttw  ch^nwi  of  ttw  Btoamanniai  Calabration 
of  ttw  Constitution  Commission. 

Along  witt«  m«iy  ottwr  dMnguishad  public 
ofWclals.  Chiaf  JuMioa  Burger's  oommilmartt  to 
pubic  sarvioa  can  ba  traoad  to  hia  roots  in 
Minnasota.  Chiaf  Juatloa  Burgar  was  bom  and 
rtfaad  on  St  PauTs  East  Sida.  His  education 
at  St  Paul's  Van  Buran  Elamantary  School. 
Johnson  H^jh  School,  ttw  Univwaity  of  Minne- 
sota, and  ttw  St  Paul  Colaga  of  Law— now 
ttw  WWam  MMcheH  Law  School-^nstMed  in 
him  ttw  phlloaophy  of  commitment  to  public 
service  ttwt  ia  ambodtod  wittiin  his  career. 
From  his  earty  law  pracHoe  In  Mirawsota's 
capital  city  on  behaN  of  famwrs  and  wortwrs 
hN  hard  by  ttw  Graal  DapiMaion,  to  his  activ- 
ism In  ttw  St  Paul  community  and  In  MhNwao- 
ta's  poMical  scene,  Wanen  Burger  por»ayed  a 
sarwa  of  dadteatod  sarvlca. 

CMaf  Juattca  Burgar  has  not  forgotten 
wtwie  he  came  from.  He  estsMsheri  a  acfwl- 
vsNp  at  St  Pm#s  Johnson  Pubic  High 
School  in  honor  of  a  balovad  taacher.  Edna 
Moore,  who  grsally  Mhienoed  Mm.  H«  has 
baan  a  frequent  visHor  to  his  alma  mator,  ttw 
vmrnn  MiteheN  Law  School.  Wanan  Burgar 
haa  Ms  roots  in  Minneeota  and  aa  he  conttrv 
uaa  to  oontttMJto  to  ttw  St  Paul  and  Mhmaao- 
ta  community.  K  is  only  fttttng  ttwt  we  honor 
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ttiis  dadk:alad  «id  dlattnguishad  man  m  an  ap- 
proprlaW  manner. 

Mr.  Spealtar.  ttw  debate  may  conttnue 
About  ttw  Burgar  Court's  plaoa  m  history. 
However.  I  am  plaassd  ttwt  ttiis  body  again 
i^yraad  ttwt  ttw  daalgnatton  of  ttw  SL  Paul 
Federal  BuMkig  and  U.S.  Courthouae  is  s 
wel-deaarved  reoognltton  of  tttis  iUuetrtoue 
Minneeotan's  career  of  service  to  our  Natton. 

Mr.  Spacer.  I  want  to  take  ttiis  opportunity 
to  ttwnk  Chalnnan  James  Howard  and  sub- 
committee Chairman  Fof o  Sunia,  as  wen  as 
Ms  countsrpart.  ttw  gentteman  from  r4ew 
Yorlt.  Mr.  QuY  Mounari.  for  ttwir  part  and 
ttwt  of  ttwir  good  staffs  for  their  continued 
support  for  ttiis  measure.  I  ttiank  them  and  my 
coleagues  for  supporting  this  messure. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  LINDE 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OrCAUrOBHIA 

III  THK  HOU8S  or  asnUESSHTATIVn 
TueMday,  June  19. 1987 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouW  Hke  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  Mr.  George 
Lirtde.  who  is  retiring  after  24  years  of  exem- 
plary service  to  the  Sacramento  community. 

Mr.  Linde  served  in  ttw  U.S.  Navy  during 
ttw  later  yeers  of  World  War  II.  He  rejoined 
ttw  Navy  in  1950  and  continued  to  serve  until 
1954.  After  graduating  from  Sacramento  SUto 
Colege.  Mr.  Unde  was  hired  as  a  teacher  by 
ttw  newly  establahed  high  school.  Rio  Ameri- 
cano. Since  his  hiring  in  1964.  he  has  taught  a 
variety  of  classes:  English,  history.  joumaKsm. 
and  government  In  addKon  to  teacfiing.  Mr. 
Unde  has  served  for  many  years  as  an  advi- 
sor tor  ttw  Rio  Mirada.  the  school  newspaper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  all  ttw  people  of 
Sacramento.  I  have  to  congratulate  Mr. 
George  Linde  on  a  job  weN  done.  Hia  24 
years  of  dedtoation  to  publK  service  in  the 
teactWig  profession  has  enriched  ttw  Nvea  of 
each  of  us  wtw  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  tunom  him.  I  am  pleased  to  t>e  able  to 
extend  my  beat  wishes  to  ttiis  outstanding 
leader  and  educator  as  he  enters  a  «ve<l-de- 
served  period  of  rest  and  relaxation  in  retire- 


BALllC  FREEDOM  DAY 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

or  UAMTLAirO 
a  THE  HOOSX  OP  RXFRXSKHTATIVCS 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1987 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiis  past  Sunday, 
Jurw  14,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  sad  chap- 
ter in  ttw  history  of  ttw  Baltic  peoples.  On  ttwt 
day  in  1941  ttw  Soviet  Anny  deported,  impris- 
orwd.  and  executed  tens  of  ttxxjsands  of  Lat- 
vians. Lithuanians,  and  Estonians  in  what 
became  ttw  btoodieat  day  of  Soviet  occupa- 
tion since  ttw  invaston  of  ttiose  nations  a  year 
eerier.  I  would  like  to  commend  my  distin- 
guiahad  colaagues,  Dennis  Hertel  and  Don 
RtTTER.  for  ttwir  leadership  in  sponaoring 
Houae  Joint  Resokjtion  159  designating  June 
14.  1967,  as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day."  It  is  a  day 
wesfwuM  not  forget 


June  16.  1987 

Those  of  ua  wfw  aupport  Baltic  Freedom 
Day  ahara  a  common  purpoae.  to  bring  to  Ngfit 
ttw  raprasaton  of  ttw  BaMc  nattona  by  ttw 
Soviet  Unton  In  an  attempt  to  change  ttiis 
dismal  situation.  Since  ttwy  were  awalowed 
by  ttw  Soviet  Unton  in  1940.  ttwee  nations 
have  been  aubiect  to  fierce  progrerna  of  Sovi- 
etizatton— in  reality.  Ruaaiflcattor>— deeigned 
to  deelroy  their  national  heritage  and  forctofy 
Incorporate  ttwm  into  Soviet  aociaty. 

Oeapite  ttw  Soviet  Govemmenfa  harah 
treatment  of  relgioua  and  nationalst  dteaant 
in  ttw  Baltic  nations,  ttw  peopto  of  Latvia. 
Littmania.  and  Estonia  have  tong  been  charac- 
terized by  resistance  to  ttie  aaaimilation  of 
Ruaaian  language  and  culture  and  by  their  de- 
termined quest  for  genuiiw  human  rights  and 
freedoms.  This  unswerving  devotion  to  free- 
dom ia  manifested  in  the  creation  of  acveral 
human  rights  groups  in  ttw  last  decade,  ttw 
latest  of  which  is  ttw  Latvian  Helainki  Monitor- 
ing Group.  Helsinki  86.  On  Sunday's  anniver- 
sary of  the  Soviet  deportations,  members  of 
Helsinki  86  heW  a  peaceful  demonatiation  to 
honor  ttw  victima  of  ttw  Soviet  occupation  47 
years  ago. 

By  adopting  Houae  Joint  Reaototion  159. 
CorvMS  ^^  '"^o*^  *t*  sotidarity  witti  ttiis 
group  as  ttwy  demonstrate  their  commitment 
to  regain  ttwir  basic  human  rights,  and  wM 
show  the  worW  that  we  do  not  recognize  the 
illegal  incorporation  of  ttw  Baltic  nations  into 
ttw  Soviet  Union.  In  addttton.  we  shall  be  reaf- 
firming our  own  commitment  to  ttiose  klealsof 
national  freedom  and  self-determination  inher- 
ent in  our  Constttutkxi. 


200  YEARS  AGO  TODAY  AT  THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVEN- 

TION (JUNE  16) 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

OP  IHDIAIIA 
Vm  THK  HOUSK  OP  aKPHSSDrTATrvni 

Tuesday.  June  16. 1987 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  16,  1787. 
ttw  principal  author  of  ttw  New  Jersey  plan. 
William  Patterson,  addressed  ttw  delegates. 

Patterson  argued  that  ttw  Convention  dW 
not  have  the  authority  to  make  ttw  significant 
changes  in  ttw  axiating  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion ttwt  Virginia  and  ottwr  larger  States 
wanted.  He  said  ttwt  some  States  wouM  not 
have  sent  delegations  to  Philideiphia  M  ttwy 
knew  ttw  Convention  wouM  be  conaklering 
measures  that  couM  sttip  them  of  sovereignty. 

Gov  Edmund  Randolph  of  Virginia  dtepulad 
Patterson's  contentton.  saying.  "When  ttw  sal- 
vation of  the  RepubNc  is  at  stake.  It  wouM  be 
tteason  to  our  trust  not  to  propoaa  what  wa 
find  necessary." 

With  no  progeas  made  ttwt  day,  ttw  dele- 
gates were  protwbly  surprised  to  read  in  the 
June  16  edttkxi  of  ttie  newapeper,  ttw  Inde- 
pendent Gazetteer,  ttwt  "the  greatest  unanim- 
ity subaiats  in  ttw  councils  of  ttw  Federal  Con- 
vention." 
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CONGRBB8  SHOXTU)  PROEgBIT 
THE  REFLAGOING  OP  KUWAI- 
TI TANKERS 

HON.  I^LOWRY 

OP  WASHnmToa 
Dl  THE  HOVn  or  SBrBBBITATIVn 

TueMday.  June  16, 1987 
Mr.  LOWRY  of  WaaMngton.  Laat  weak.  I  in- 
ttoducad  H.R.  2661,  a  bll  to  prohibit  ttw  docu- 
mantalon  under  ttw  laws  of  ttw  Unitsd  States 
of  «iy  vaaaal  banaficiaMy  owned  by  a  aovar- 
eiai  natton  ad^iant  to  ttw  Persian  GuH.  My 
Ml  wouM  amend  chapter  121  of  titte  46. 
United  Stataa  Code,  to  expreaaiy  prohibit  ttw 
Sacratary  of  Tranaportation  from  proceaaing 
ttw  neceaaary  documents  to  compieto  ttw  re- 
flagging  to  11  Kuwaiti  tankers.  My  bll  offers 
ttw  most  stieamlned  way  to  effectively  deral 


This  legislation  is  essential  to  stop  what  I 
aea  as  an  extremety  dangaroua  move  on  ttw 
pvt  of  ttw  admmisttatioa  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  ttw  effort  to  enaura  ttwt  our 
Nation  doea  not  commit  MaaH  to  an  expanded 
rote  in  ttw  Persian  GuN  ttwt  couM  have  ttagk: 
oonaequencea. 

Certainly,  we  have  legitimate  national  inter- 
ests In  the  Persian  Gulf  and  we  all  want  to 
protect  ttwee  interests.  But  ttw  Presklent  has 
yat  to  show  us  ttwt  he  has  devised  an  appro- 
priate poHcy  for  achieving  ttwt  goal.  In  my 
view,  ttw  reflagging  propoaal  is  ttw  wrong  way 
to  go. 

This  plan  is  a  makeshift  effort  to  mitigate 
part  of  ttw  damage  cauaed  by  ttw  secret 
weapons  deal  witti  Iran.  One  of  ttiis  fiasco's 
more  significant  foreign  policy  repercuaatons 
is  ttw  part  It  played  In  convincing  Kuwait  to 
seek  Soviet  assistance  in  protecting  gulf  sliip- 
ping.  In  reaponse  to  Kuwait's  overtures  to  ttw 
Soviet  Union,  ttw  administration  rushed  for- 
ward with  a  plan  to  incorporate  11  Kuwaiti 
tankers  into  ttw  United  States-flag  fleet 

Yet  Iran  regards  Kuwait  as  a  belligerent  in 
ttw  gulf  war  because  of  Kuwait's  ctose  ties 
witti  Iraq.  It  shouW  be  no  surprise  If  Iran  inter- 
prets the  reflagging  to  mean  that  ttw  United 
States  has  become  a  party  to  ttw  conflct 
rattier  then  a  neutral  enforcer  of  international 
law.  That  wouW  increase  ttw  likelihood  ttwt 
Iran  wW  attack  our  merchant  ships  or  naval 
forces. 

H  ttwt  happens,  what  wll  we  do?  I  do  not 
tt**  ttwt  wiyone  has  an  answer.  When  asked 
what  he  wouM  do  if  ttw  Iranians  attack  a 
United  Stetes  vessel,  ttw  Presktont  answered 
ttwt  he  wanted  ttwm  to  "go  to  bed  every  night 
wondering  what  we  might  do."  Unfortunately, 
it  is  not  dear  ttwt  he  has  any  klea  wtwt  he 
would  do.  If  he  is  faced  witti  such  a  dedston 
in  a  crisis,  we  coukl  aU  suffer  from  ttw  conse- 
quences of  his  faikjre  to  ttwik  ttiings  ttwough 
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guaranteed  a  raadly  avalabte.  toyal  crew  to 
champion  ttw  United  Stataa  In  timea  of  nation- 
al anwrgancy  or  war.  The  wMlngneas  of  for- 
eign crawa  to  defend  our  countty  ia  queatioiv 
able.  Our  merchant  ftoat  ia  an  important  part 
of  our  national  dafanaa  and  we  muat  enaura 
ttwt  ttw  U.S.  flag  never  oonws  to  ba  conaM- 
arad  a  flag  of  oonvenianca. 

Many  of  ua  were  Members  of  ttiia  body 
when  President  Reagan  aent  ttw  marinea  to 
Belnjt  Unfortunately,  ttw  adminisbatton 
proved  incapabto  of  monitoring  condWtons  in 
Lebanon  and  raaponding  adaqualaiy  to  ttw 
changing  poltical  altuation  ttwre.  We  al  know 
ttw  ttagic  conaaquenoaa  of  ttw  admlniatta- 
tion's  insMNty  to  grasp  ttw  fact  ttwt  over  time, 
more  and  more  Lebeneae  ceased  to  regard 
our  men  as  neubal  peacekeepers  and  began 
to  aee  them  aa  supporters  of  one  side  in  ttwt 
complex,  agea-oM  dispute. 

Horn  ttw  President  proposes  to  send  our 
naval  fonwa  Into  anottwr  part  of  ttw  MkMe 
East  Though  we  deacribe  ttwse  forces  as 
nauttaJ  peacekeepers,  it  is  already  evident 
ttwt  the  Iranians  wW  view  them  as  parties  to 
ttw  conflict  The  paralel  to  the  Lebanon  de- 
ptoyment  is  al  too  ctoae.  This  time,  let  us 
demand  a  careful,  ttioughful  analysis  of  the 
sitajation.  In  fairness  to  ttiose  who  have  vohin- 
teered  to  serve  our  Nation,  we  can  do  no  leaa. 
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In  addWon.  tootdng,  at  ttiis  proposal  as  a 
member  of  ttw  Merchant  Marine  and  Fnhariea 
Committee.  I  am  concerned  that  we  wouW  be 
aatting  a  bad  precedent  by  alk>wing  ttw  use  of 
U.S.-registered  vessels  to  operate  in  the  for- 
eign trade  witti  foreign  crews.  This  propoeal 
goaa  against  kmgstandtog  U.S.  practioaa  and 
ttw  Mant  of  Congraaa  witti  regard  to  our  mar- 
ch«it  fleet  The  preeence  of  American  crew 
mambara  of  U.S.-flag  veaaela  has  fradHionaKy 


1987  QUESTIONNAIRE 

HON.  DELBERT  L  IkTTk 

OP  omo 
nr  THX  HOtrsi  or  sBntasEHTATivBS 
Tuesday,  June  16,  1987 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  ttw  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  want  to  share  ttw  results  of  my  1967 
questionnaire  of  ttw  Fiftti  Disttict  of  Ohto. 
Twenty  ttyxwand  of  my  constituents  took  the 
time  to  complete  ttw  1987  opinion  poll,  often 
adding  personal  comments  on  matters  of  im- 
portance to  ttiis  Nation.  The  number  of  people 
responding  deariy  indtoates  ttwir  interest  and 
awareness  in  the  many  issues  facing  us 
today.  I  submit  for  ttw  Record,  ttw  text  of  my 
1967  questionnaire,  togettier  with  ttie  results 
of  ttxwe  who  responded: 


No 
Y«     Ik     <^ 


1  I1«  I    .  , 

tts  aWora  PneM  a  omi  uUihtiifcB  ftm 
Tta  laniwah  <>"**»  tS  pa  ■>*.  »• 

2.  SyrSSiSh  liiiiil'ilS'jiii 

»  «  aa  m  ea  wi  'wmkt  Jtesj*  WW: 
im  m  imt  mmt  m  tarn  <mm  w*i 
m  ■»■  m -..--_- .-..;- —    «     11 

3    Di  Ml  Imi  MMlianr  pWKliBi  ODMai  w 

InnaiwrkS&WiiaaMitf.....    »     77 
i.  to  nilM  <  OHMtal  mmtmm  nMi 

t  iSm  Mm  Hiai  mwi  li  cw  i 

^^mmmKof      ,     II      15 

(.  k » aSTTifija te Mpi ir  miai 

Ownti  ai  KMoSa  a  IB  IBM:  »•  Rei*^ 
kaa  wl  \m  raad  «■««.  Midi  «>  m 
tmt. 
A.  Ta  *amt  3  pMrt. 

C  tmHmtm  *  Hk  sTpma.  _^ 

7  to  M  imm  iiWakMi  ii  »  k  tas  atari 
S&aSekaMMlilaadwilkciL'        60      32 


Ml 


iftm,  «i  >■  ne.i'li  k  mj^ktS  la— I  k 

ml  nSH"^  ****  ^**  ***^    «    «      I 

m  JTimi  tmSt mm  p ai  ■• 

wMitokew* »-"— - —    jj     jj       J 

10.  to  M  Wkw  aia«  ai  WSkM  MP  fc  t(iS 

tfia  MM  caw  ask  MMn  a  Htak 
■ifkikikHpnaiaaramMtf S     m       3 

12.  SMI  at  aari  ShM  ar  laHk  k  m 

cMkr  (k(Mk|  ta)  k  MM  at  ntmi 

JtlttttK  >. ■.  — ., —        Z       19  3 

13.  k  it  aai  Mi 


Ml  *  M.  M  IMS.  ai  Dkait  mS  M 
a*  MMMkihMaa.  a  ai  ■*  mm 


I  iMk  \M  kem, 
BiM  fiataW,  kM 


cmm  ■  awa.  aoari  oatiW.  kM  m. 

mTIm  Mm,  tofc  aasn,  im^i  Wa. 


(Me 


■  Nm  DM  tapn,  ki»  aa*. 

Rnb^  Ml  MHi  MB||I  M  ■■  MIHHI 


WE  NEED  ROUTINE  TESTING 
FOR  AIDS 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP<BOaOIA 
m  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRSSKHTATTVB 

Tuesday,  June  16. 1987 
Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  wor- 
ried about  ttw  AIDS  situation  and  ttw  puUto'a 
lack  of  knowledge  dbout  ttw  seriousness  of 
ttw  situation.  I  believe  ttwt  AIDS  ia  one  of  ttw 
most  deadly  ttveats  to  our  Nation's  haaltti  in 
modem  times  and  we  ahoukJ  not  back  away 
from  out  commitonent  to  fight  ttw  sprsad  of 
ttiis  dtoease.  I  wouto  Nke  to  urge  al  of  my  col- 
leagues to  read  Secretary  of  Education,  Wl- 
liam  Bennett's  recent  comments  in  ttw  May 
26.  1967  edition  of  ttw  Wall  Street  Journal.  He 
candkHy  points  out  why  *»e  need  routine  test- 
ing for  AIDS  in  order  to  insure  ttw  survival  of 
our  Nation's  health. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  ICay  36. 
1M7] 

Wb  Nbbd  Rourm  TBBTma  pob  AIDS 
(By  WUliam  J.  BenneU) 

The  AIDS  epidemic  may  be  tbe  moat  seri- 
ous health  threat  of  this  century.  How  Iwst 
to  deal  with  it  has  been  the  subject  of  a  vig- 
orous national  detwte.  And  out  of  this 
debate  is  emerging  a  growing  and  welcome 
consensus  on  a  numlwr  of  Issues. 

We  can  all  agree,  for  example,  <m  the  iwed 
to  care  for  those  afflicted  with  AIDS,  by 
helping  to  ensure  that  families,  states,  local- 
ities, hospitals  and  others  have  the  re- 
sources to  provide  sdequate  medical  care  (or 
thoae  suffering  from  this  dlaeaae.  We  can  all 
agree  that  we  must  prevent  violations  of  tlie 
civil  rights  of  thoae  who  are  carriers  of  the 
AIDS  Tims.  And  we  can  all  agree  on  the 
need  to  educate  all  of  our  dtiaens.  including 
young  people,  about  how  the  AIDS  virus  is 
transmitted  and  how  to  guard  against  it. 
Moreover,  there  is  now  nearly  universal 
agreonent  on  a  further  point:  the  iteed  for 
more  widespread  AIDB  testing. 

We  need  more  testing  for  several  reaatms: 

Testing  provides  Important  epidemtolod- 
cal  infonnaUon.  allowing  us  to  determlxw 
Just  how  widespread  the  virus  is. 
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T^atlnc  Infomu  IndlTMaali  If  tbey  have 
oootactad  AIDS  ao  tbey  can  aeak  proper 

If  sn  IndiTtdual  toU  poilUTe.  be  wUl 
know  that  he  must  refrmin  from  ■etlTttlet 
tbat  would  endancer  the  life  of  another 


If  an  Individual  teaU  poaltlTe.  he  or  the 
public  health  authorlttaa  can  alert  others 
who  may  be  at  rlik. 

While  there  la  gtoeni  acraement  on  the 
need  for  more  wtdeioread  AIDS  teatlnc. 
■ome  balk  at  going  about  thb  In  the  moat 
effective  wajr.  They  call  for  more  teatlnc. 
but  only  voluntary  toatlng.  They  reject  out 
of  hand  propoMla  for  routine  teatlnc  of  In- 
dlvfctuala  upon  certain  oocaatona:  for  exam- 
ine, for  Kme  or  aa  of  thoae  admitted  to  hoa- 
pttata.  for  tboae  belnc  traatad  at  dinks  aerv- 
tnc  "lUgh  rtak"  populattona.  for  oouplea 
aeeklnc  marriage  Ucenaea.  and  for  priaon  In- 
raatea.  Some  Indlviduala  are  ao  concerned 
about  fuarantaelnc  privacy  that  they  wUl 
not  allow  even  the  confidential  notification 
of  other  Indlviduala  poaalbly  Infected,  or  at 
rlak  of  belnc  Infected,  by  aomeone  found  to 
be  an  AIDS  carrier. 

What  baa  emerged,  then,  la  a  troubUnc 
paradox:  Confronted  with  thia  grave  public 
health  threat,  with  a  dlaeaae  that  la  expect- 
ed to  claim  more  American  Uvea  by  IMl 
than  did  the  Vietnam  and  Korean  wara  com- 
bined, we  have  failed  to  employ  routine  teat- 
lnc and  contact  notification— commonly  ac- 
cepted public  health  meaaurea  for  other 
atmOarly  tranamltted  dlaeaaea. 

An  extraordinary  gap  haa  developed,  be- 
tween the  recognition  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  threat  of  AIDS  and  the  faUure  to  adopt 
eminently  reaaonable  and  uaeful  public 
health  meaaurea  to  reapond  to  It.  meaaurea 
for  which  there  la  lone  precedent. 

Opponenta  of  routine  teatlng  offer  several 
argumenta  agalnat  It.  None  Is  convincing. 

One  argument  Is  that  routine  testing 
would  drive  the  principal  classes  of  AIDS 
victlma  (homoaexuala  and  Intravenous  drug 
uaers)  "underground."  because  some  Individ- 
uals would  be  so  fearful  of  dlacrimlnatlon  as 
a  reault  of  teatlng  positive. 

Firat  of  all.  even  if  a  few  individuals  did  go 
"underpxHind."  we  would  have  to  balance 
this  fact  with  the  crucial  Information  more 
widespread  routine  testing  would  produce 
for  Individuals,  and  for  society.  This  Infor- 
mation would  save  Uvea. 

SeoMid.  the  poaslbUlty  that  some  individ- 
uals may  avoid  testing  can  be  mlnlmlaed  by 
atrong  guaranteea  of  appropriate  conflden- 
tlaUty  and  nondiscrimination. 

Third,  we  would  not.  of  coune,  eliminate 
voluntary  AIDS  teatlng  sites  even  as  we 
adopt  a  policy  of  select,  routine  testing. 
Routine  testing  would  serve  in  conjunction 
with,  and  not  In  lieu  of.  voluntary  and  even 
voluntary  anonymous  teatlnc-  And  states 
and  localltlea  could,  in  certain  clrcum- 
f!fl'"-f.  allow  exoeptlona  to  routine  testing. 

It  ia  predaely  by  making  testing  routine, 
by  '«*«»»"c  with  It  Just  as  we  treat  other 
similar  communicable  rtlsfssrs.  that  we  wiU 
go  a  long  way  toward  lessening  the  stigma 
that  now  surrounds  AIDS  test. 

Above  all.  I  would  point  out  that  most  es- 
timates are  that  the  great  majority  of  AIDS 
carriers  are  eurrantly  unaware  that  they  are 
infected.  Routine  teatlng  at  appropriate  oc- 
caslona— along  with  much  more  readUy 
available  voluntary  teatlng— would  surely 
decreaae  the  number  of  Individuals  who 
might  be  unwittingly  spreading  the  disease. 

A  second  argument  against  routine  testing 
Is  that  It  could  lead  to  violations  of  confi- 
dentlaUty.  particularly  as  It  relates  to  the 
noUfication  of  poat  aexual  partnera. 
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A  number  of  precautions  can  be  taken  to 
guard  against  this.  For  example.  In  many 
statca  today.  If  a  person  testa  positive  for 
syphilis,  health  authorities  will  ask  the 
naraea  of  people  with  whom  that  person  has 
been  intimate.  Then,  without  mentlontaic 
the  name  of  the  syphUis  carrier,  health  au- 
thorities WiU  confidentlaUy  notify  thoae 
people  who  may  have  contracted  the  disease 
and  recommend  that  they  come  In  and  be 
tested.  This  has  long  been  standard  public 
health  practice.  It  can  be  done  for  AIDS  as 
weU.  To  protect  others.  It  certainly  should 
be  done. 

The  American  Medical  AasocUtion's  Prin- 
ciples of  Medical  Ethics  recognise  that  a 
physician  may  reveal  otherwise  confidential 
Information  If  this  Is  necessary  to  protect 
the  welfare  of  another  Individual  or  the 
community.  There  has  lone  been  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  In  some  Instances  to  bal- 
ance a  patient's  right  to  confidentiaUty  and 
a  physician's  obligation  to  protect  Uvea  In 
the  case  of  AIDS,  confidentiality  would  be 
superseded  only  in  certain  circumstances, 
such  as  to  inform  public  health  officials  or 
to  Inform  a  wife  that  her  husband  haa 
AIDS. 

A  third  argument  made  agalnat  routine 
testing  la  that  the  AIDS  teat  Is  costly  and 
unreliable. 

In  fact,  experience  at  the  Department  of 
Defense  shows  that  testing  can  be  done  for 
leas  than  $5  a  person.  The  additional  cost  of 
counseling  those  who  test  poaitlve  Is  weU 
worth  the  money. 

The  AIDS  teaU  are  reliable  and  have  been 
used  succeasfuUy.  Moreover,  a  proper  test- 
ing program  Includes  provisions  for  double- 
checking  positive  test  results. 

There  Is  no  denying  that  a  program  of 
routine  testing  and  contact  notification  pre- 
senU  some  chaUenges.  Pew  decisions  on 
AIDS  are  easy.  But  the  difficulty  of  the 
task  cannot  discourage  us  from  facing  up  to 
our  responsibilities.  Por  what  Is  the  alterna- 
tive? To  go  on  as  we  have  been?  We  cannot 
do  that. 

By  now.  the  facts  are  clear:  Business  as 
usual  Is  not  enough.  If  we  are  to  contain  the 
spread  of  this  deadly  epidemic,  routine  test- 
ing must  play  a  part.  The  real  question  we 
face  Is  whether  we  will  adopt  aggressive 
public  health  measures  now  when  time  Is 
stlU  on  our  side  and  the  spread  of  the  virus 
can  be  curbed.  Objections  noted,  cautions 
observed.  dvU  Ubertles  protected:  We  must 
now  do  what  Is  essential  to  save  Uvea 


VICE  PRESIDENT  BUSH  COM- 
PLETES REEXAMINATION  OP 
TERRORISM  POUCY 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MICHIOAM 
Ilf  THE  HOCSX  or  RKPRCSDfTATTVSS 

Tuesttav.  June  16,  1987 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
4,  1967,  PresMent  Reagan  asked  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush,  who  chairs  the  Task  Force  on 
Cotnbatting  Terrorism,  to  review  U.S.  policy 
for  combating  terrorism  arxi  to  evakjate  ttie 
ef(ectrver)ess  of  current  U.S.  countertenxxism 
programs.  The  Vice  President  recently  submit- 
ted his  highly  classified  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent Vice  President  Bush's  report  should 
spark  renewed  enH>'uis«s  t>y  Federal  agerKaes 
on  achieving  our  natranal  counterlerrorism  ob- 
jeclivea. 
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The  Vtoo  PraaUenra  undaasMed  latter  to 
the  Praaidant  acoompanylng  the  report  set 
forth  the  oorwkjatona  of  the  task  force.  I  urge 
my  coNeaguaa  to  read  the  letter  whk:h  foNo«»a: 

DXAX  Ma.  Paasnorr  On  March  4.  1987 
you  directed  me  to  reconvene  the  Vice  Preal- 
dent'a  Task  Force  on  Combatting  Terrorism 
to  review  our  policy  for  combatting  terror- 
Ism  and  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  our 
current  program.  That  review  has  now  tieen 
completed. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Task 
Force  has  reaffirmed  that  our  current 
policy  as  articulated  in  the  Task  Force 
report  Is  sound,  effective,  and  fully  In 
accord  with  our  democratic  principles  and 
national  Ideals  of  freedom.  Justice,  the  rule 
of  law.  and  respect  for  human  rights.  That 
policy,  however,  needs  re-emphasis  and  Its 
provisions  and  purixises  need  careful  expla- 
nation to  the  American  people. 

Americans  must  understand  that  our  ac- 
tions In  preventing  and  responding  to  ter- 
rorism are  part  of  a  conscious  policy  and  an 
Integrated  luttlonal  program  that  was 
speUed  out  In  detail  In  the  report  to  you  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  In  followbic  the  poUcy 
and  the  program  we  have  t>een  effective  in 
countering  terrorism.  Hence,  our  commit- 
ment to  that  poUcy  has  l>een.  and  wiU  con- 
tinue to  t>e.  t>eneficlal.  The  mistakes  in- 
volved In  our  contacts  with  Iran  caused  a 
temporary  reduction  in  credlbUlty  which 
has  l>een  regained  as  our  resolve  has  become 
apparent.  Indeed,  our  programs  of  practical 
cooperation  with  friendly  states— InteUl- 
gence  sharing,  training  and  assistance— have 
expanded  and  grown  stronger  In  recent 
months. 

In  this  program  review  the  Task  Force  has 
focused  primarily  on  an  Item-by-ltem  review 
of  the  effectiveness  with  which  each  of  the 
Task  Force  recommendatlorui  have  l>een  Im- 
plemented. Where  any  new  concerns  or 
Issues  emerged,  they  were  examined  In  the 
review  process. 

Overall  we  have  found  progress  has  l>een 
excellent  and  the  Improvement  In  our  coun- 
terterrorism  capability  has  t>een  evident  In 
the  results.  Most  of  the  tssklngs  have  been 
completed.  Others  of  a  continuing  nature 
are  l>elng  effectively  managed.  In  a  few 
cases— usually  requiring  the  cooperation  of 
foreign  governments— our  final  objectives 
have  not  yet  l)een  attained,  but  the  efforts 
of  the  Administration  have  t>een  vigorous 
and  sustained.  Theae  situations  were  not  un- 
anticipated. 

A  detaUed  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness 
with  which  the  original  reconunendatlons 
have  l>een  Implemented  Is  forwarded  as  a 
classified  enclosure  to  this  letter-report. 
When  the  remaining  work  noted  In  these 
evaluations  Is  completed,  our  program  wlU, 
In  a  technical  sense,  fulfill  the  resource  re- 
quirements of  our  national  policy. 

Although  this  remarkable  progress  Is 
praiseworthy,  I  must  emphasise  that  our 
vulnerability  to  terrorism,  though  reduced, 
has  not  been  eliminated.  This  Is  a  critical 
point  which  must  be  conveyed  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Democratic  societies  are  by 
their  nature  more  vulnerable  to  terrorism 
than  others.  As  a  practical  matter.  In  the 
face  of  extensive  worldwide  international 
terrorist  activity,  the  United  States  wiU  cer- 
tainly continue  to  be  a  prlndpal  target  of 
terrorists.  Because  of  the  growing  experi- 
ence of  the  terrorists  and  the  sophistication 
of  their  methods,  human  casualties  and 
property  losses  to  American  dtlzens  and  US 
Interests  regrettably  will  continue  to  occur. 
When  we  suffer  these  losses  at  the  hands  of 
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terrorists,  we  muat  l>e  prepared  to  minimise 
the  Impact. 

Except  In  the  caae  of  a  catastrophe  result- 
ing from  biological,  chemical  or  nuclear  ter- 
rorism, the  gravest  threat  Is  the  potential 
poUtical  impact:  a  short  term  crisis,  reduced 
American  credlbUlty  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
and  an  upaurge  in  activity  by  terrorlata  who 
believe  they  have  succeeded. 

We  can  minimise  the  poUtlcal  effecta  of  a 
auoceaaful  act  of  terrorism  agalnat  the 
United  SUtes  so  that  It  wiU  not  upaet  or 
cast  doubt  on  our  process  of  government  or 
our  leadership.  To  do  this  we  must  empha- 
size at  aU  levels  of  government  that  adher- 
ence to  our  poUcy,  our  program,  and  our 
procedures  Is  most  Important.  Only  In  this 
way,  by  demonstrating  resolve  and  consist- 
ency in  dealing  with  the  threat,  can  the  po- 
Utteal  Impact  be  blunted. 

Evidence  has  demonstrated  that  our 
poUcy  for  comtwtting  terrorism  has  l>een  ef- 
fective when  carried  out  with  consistency 
and  supported  by  the  expanded  resources 
we  are  devoting  to  It.  According  to  the  latest 
atatlstics  for  1986,  the  year  foUowing  the  is- 
suance of  the  Taak  Force  Report,  the 
numl>er  of  Americans  who  died  worldwide  as 
the  result  of  terrorist  Incidents  declined  to 
12  from  38  In  1985.  Also,  working  unilateral- 
ly or  with  friendly  nations  we  took  preemp- 
tive action  in  several  hundred  Instances  to 
stop  possible  terrorist  acts  against  Ameri- 
cans and  American  interests.  PlnaUy,  of  spe- 
cial note  Is  that  only  one  American  was 
klUed  in  the  United  SUtes  by  terrorists  in 
1986  and  that  a  dozen  Intended  terrorist 
acts  in  the  U.S.  were  avoided  due  to  the  ef- 
forts of  our  counterterrorist  agencies. 

We  should  also  highlight  our  effective  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  state-sponsored  terrorism. 
Although  terrorist  incidents  had  l>een  in- 
creasing for  several  years,  there  was  a  no- 
ticeable drop  in  Mideast-related,  state-spon- 
sored, terrorism  In  Europe  In  the  second 
half  of  last  year.  This  resulted  from  our 
strike  on  Libya  last  April,  the  expulsion 
from  Western  Europe  of  Libyan  "diplo- 
mats" and  "businessmen",  and  increased 
surveillance  and  intelligence.  These  actions 
produced  good  effects,  thus  showing  that 
carefully  chosen  mUltary  action  combined 
with  cooperation  with  our  Allies  can  be  ben- 
eficial. In  concert  with  other  nations  we 
have  also  selectively  appUed  diplomatic 
pressure  to  good  effect.  Tightened  alrpori 
and  travel  security  has  also  contributed  to 
fewer  hijackings  and  incidents. 

The  best  approach  to  a  terrorist  inddent 
Is  to  prevent  its  occiurence.  Hence,  we  and 
our  friends  and  aUies  have  devoted  in- 
creased attention  and  resources  to  Identify- 
ing, tracking,  and  apprehending  terrorists 
and  through  courageous  Judicial  actions  to 
effectively  prosecuting,  convicting  and  pun- 
ishing the  terrorists  as  the  criminals  they 
are.  This  quiet,  unst>ectacular,  but  very  ef- 
fective, police  and  InteUigence  work  com- 
bined with  a  determined  Judicial  process  has 
resulted  in  a  significant  decline  In  Interna- 
tional terrorist  Incidents  and  an  Increase  In 
the  numl>ers  of  terrorists  in  custody  around 
the  world.  These  successes  have  t>een  the 
direct  result  of  a  step-by-step  appUcation  of 
our  poUcy. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  are  doing  a  lietter 
Job  in  combatting  the  terrorism  now  than 
we  were  seventeen  months  ago  when  the 
Task  Force  submitted  Its  report.  I  am  equal- 
ly convinced  that  we  must  do  better.  As  we 
increase  our  efforts  we  as  a  nation  should 
not  exaggerate  either  the  threat,  or  the  lim- 
ited damage  that  terrorists  can  do  to  us  and 
to  our  sodety.  To  do  so  only  plays  Into  the 
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terrorists'  hands  by  increasinc  their  poUti- 
cal impact.  We  must,  therefore,  emphasise 
cood  intelllcence,  careful  poUce  work,  inter- 
national cooperation.  Judicial  process,  and  a 
controUed  approach  to  pubUc  handling  of 
terrorist  Incidents.  Only  In  this  way  can  we 
atop  and  then  extinguiah  this  criminal 
menace  to  aU  dvillsed  sodeties. 
Sincerely, 

OxoBGc  Bush. 


LIQUOR  AD  TAROETING  AND 
FTC  LEOISLATION 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NXW  JXBSKT 
nr  THB  HOUSE  or  mCPRKSEirTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  June  16, 1987 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  placed 
in  the  Record  an  artnie  discussing  the  target- 
ing of  advertising  of  cigarettes  at  young 
people  (May  6.  1987,  E1770).  I  commented 
that  recent  public  corx»m  about  this  issue 
confirms  ttie  importance  of  Federal  Trade 
Commisskxi  authority  to  address  such  prac- 
tk»s.  The  Senate  FTC  reauttiorization  tiill,  urv 
fortunately,  contains  a  highly  obfectranable 
proviston  that  woukJ  exempt  unfair  advertising 
from  the  FTC's  rulemaking  authority.  Now  an- 
ottier  potential  example  of  tne  need  for  FTC 
authority  has  come  to  my  attentton.  I  am  in- 
serting in  ttie  Record  an  artk:le  on  targeting 
of  liquor  ads.  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  ttiat 
in  this  very  sensitive  area  it  would  be  a  seri- 
ous mistake  to  cripple  tt>e  ability  of  the  admin- 
istrative process  to  protect  ttie  public  interest. 
Liquor  Ads  Akk  Targeting  the  Black 
CoNsuiaat 

LCT'S  SAT  no  TO  THIS  TYFE  OF  APPIXMATIVX 
ACTION 

(By  Bart>ara  Jordon  and  George  A.  Hacker) 

America  Is  moderating  its  drinking  behav- 
ior. In  response  to  pubUc-service  education 
campaigns,  a  trend  toward  health  and  fit- 
ness, l>eefed-up  enforcement  of  laws  against 
drunk  driving,  and  the  gradual  aging  of  the 
population,  consumption  of  alcohol  In  this 
country  has  been  declining  steadUy  in  the 
past  few  years.  As  a  result  of  this  relative 
temperance,  society  suffers  fewer  alcohol- 
related  traffic  fatalities  and  a  decreasing 
number  of  alcohol-related  cirrhosis  deaths. 

Despite  these  health  and  safety  grains,  al- 
coholism and  alcohol  abuse  are  stUl  the 
leading  social  and  health  problems  in  black 
America.  When  compared  to  similar  prob- 
lems among  white  Americans,  the  results  of 
alcohol  are  disproportionately  high,  despite 
an  overaU  lower  rate  of  drinking  In  the 
black  community.  The  rate  of  cirrhosis  mor- 
taUty  Is  twice  as  high  among  black  males  as 
it  is  among  white  males  nationaUy;  In  some 
urtian  areas  the  rates  are  three  to  12  times 
higher  than  for  white  males. 

The  leading  causes  of  "excess  death" 
among  blacks— for  example  homicide,  acci- 
dents of  ail  kinds  and  cancer— indicate  a  cor- 
relation with  alcohol  and  other  drug  abuse. 
The  rate  of  cancer  of  the  esophagus  among 
black  males  35-49  years  old— a  condition 
dosely  linked  to  alcohol  consumption  and 
smoking— is  a  staggering  10  times  that  of 
their  white  counterparts. 

In  the  face  of  this  carnage,  blacks  are 
being  targeted,  as  never  l>efore,  by  alcohol 
producers  intent  upon  expanding  their  sales 
and  profits.  The  appeals  range  from  Implldt 
promises  of  elegance,  power  and  sexual  con- 
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quest  to  outright  bribes  of  community 
groups  who  are  asked  to  deUver  more  alco- 
hol consumers  in  return  for  Jobs  and  other 
economic  development  saaiBtanrr 

The  time  has  come  to  question  the  com- 
mercial activities  of  alchollc  tteverage  pro- 
ducers who  aim  to  flood  the  black  communi- 
ty with  the  country's  most  <<»t«»ji¥ig  albeit 
legal,  drugs.  Black  dvic  and  religious  organi- 
zations, community  groups,  and  tiualneaa 
and  poUtical  leaders  muat  develop  a  atratecy 
to  reduce  alcohol-related  protdema  in  our 
community. 

Alcohol  marketers,  too,  have  a  role  to 
play,  beginning  with  reducing  the  pressure 
on  blacks  to  drink.  Celebratinc  Black  Histo- 
ry Month  In  advertlsementa  or  providinc 
acholarshlpe  and  other  economic  opportuni- 
ties, which  appear  to  be  worthy  contribu- 
tions to  the  community,  are  often  Uttle 
more  than  public  relations  efforts  carefully 
staced  to  maximize  good  wiU  and  forestall 
serious  inquiry  into  prevention  poUdes  to 
reduce  the  harm  frmn  alcohol  abuae. 

Young  black  mm  don't  need  Billy  Dee 
Williams'  or  Fred  Williamson's  promises  of 
fulfillment  through  drink.  Black  communi- 
ties don't  need  the  plethora  of  biUlxMrds  ex- 
tolling the  virtues  of  alcohol. 

Why  must  so  many  of  our  community 
events— from  school-yard  basketbaU  tourna- 
ments to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  Foundatton— be 
sponsored  by  l>eer  and  Uquor  companies? 
The  help  may  be  gratifying,  but  Is  it  worth 
the  price?  And  why  do  so  few  makers  of 
products  other  than  alcohol  and  cigarettes 
court  black  consumers?  Likewise,  Is  It 
healthy  for  black-owned  media  and  advertis- 
ing agencies  to  be  so  heavUy  dependent  on 
alcohol— and  tot>acco— marketers?  We  must 
ask  why  they  are  largely  ignored  when  it 
comes  to  advertising  more  wholesome  prod- 
ucts to  bla<^  audiences. 

What  is  needed  immediately  is  a  commit- 
ment— on  the  part  of  alcohol  marketers  and 
the  black  media— to  extend  their  cooununl- 
ty  service  in  the  black  community  by 
launching  a  fuU-scale.  frontal  assault  on  al- 
cohol as  one  of  the  many  drugs  that  Is  un- 
dermining our  community.  We  suspect  that 
a  sincere  endeavor  would  t>e  rewarded  by  en- 
hanced positive  brand  awareness  as  weU  as 
by  solid  improvements  In  the  conditions  of 
black  lives.  A  forthright  acknowledgement 
of  responsibUlty  to  do  their  share  to  reduce 
the  toU  of  alcohol  problems  in  the  black 
community  would  also  help  reduce  suspi- 
cions among  many  blacks  and  other  indus- 
try critics  about  the  true  motives  of  alcohol 
producers. 

Compared  to  the  incessant  advertising  re- 
minders in  the  black  community  that  create 
an  air  of  acceptabiUty  and  necessity  for 
drinking,  there  is  a  virtual  vacuum  of  pro- 
health  information  and  resources.  Alcohol 
producers  may  do  a  Uttle.  but  we  must 
demand  that  government,  insurance  compa- 
nies and  others  greatly  expand  programs  to 
correct  this  Imbalance. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  sit  back  as  the 
very  fabric  of  our  community  Is  torn  asim- 
der  by  those  who.  wittingly  or  not,  put 
profit  alwve  the  l>est  Interests  of  the  black 
community.  We  must  not  ignore  the  future 
of  our  chUdren,  the  stabiUty  of  our  families, 
the  safety  of  our  neighborhoods  and  the 
health  of  our  people. 

The  time  Is  ripe  for  serious  discussion 
among  black— and  white— dvic  and  poUtical 
leaders,  advertising  agendes,  alcohol  pro- 
ducers, governmental  agencies  and  commu- 
nity groups  atx>ut  how  to  work  together  to 
fight  alcohol  problems  rather  than  exacer- 
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Our  ■ocltOr  can  only  baoem  h  a 


A  TRIBUTB  TO  KBRRT  gWOURT 
AMD  OTHBR  YOUNG  ARTIST8 

HON.  JAMES  ATmnCANT,  JR. 

orono 


■ounov 
Tmndaif,  June  19. 1U7 
Mr.  TRARCANT.  Mr.  SpMtar.  today  I  riaa 
In  oidar  to  pay  Wbula  to  tour  vary  apaclal 
Mum  raaUanto  o(  my  iTVi  Congraaatonai 
Saitet  Thay  ••  K«iy  Engtort  U- Bi*natt. 
M««a  Koulanoa.  and  taona  Spay— al  wtnrtara 
In  tw  17«t  OMrtd  Alt  Cwipadlton  aponaorad 
by  »a  Cungiaaitanal  Aita  Caucua.  I  am  proud 
to  aay  tttat  auoh  maatorpiaoaa  of  art  ara  balng 
pentad  by  ttudarUa  m  ttw  Mahoning  Valay  o( 

Ohto. 

Kany  Engirt  proMd  Nmaaif  to  ba  Iha  Pt- 
CMao  of  ttw  17ft  Congraaatonai  OiaMcta  by 
wlni*g  fcat  prtaa  In  •»  Oalftei  Art  Compa*. 
ioa  Karry  wM  honorad  tor  hia  brNant  and 
artound>«g  iiiimptora  "Flying  High  Again." 
Uaa  Bwnan  ol  Chanay  HV»  School  aamad 
a«»nd  ptaoa  tor  har  axMmaly  ba«jWui  painl- 

bu  "SmMMt."  Thinl  ptaoa  want  to  Maria  Kou- 
lanoa of  Cwi^bal  Mamorial  High  School  tor 

har  wv^^n^iMng  and  aya  ptoaiing  artwork 
eritod  "VMntor  Lova."  Laona  Spay  o(  Stnitttara 
Hi^  School  raoalvad  honorabia  mantton  ter 
har  touching  «id  h««illng  "Loat  in  Lova"  art- 


I  aiao  WWII  to  aakjte  ttw  Congraaatonai  Aria 
Caucua  tor  promoting  ttiia  compatttton.  Thair 
obiactlwa  la  to  tip  ttw  boundtoaa  anargiaa  and 
daap  raaarvoir  of  talant  in  young  paopia 
•cnwa  ttw  NaMoa  Tha  Congraaaionai  Arts 
CMJCua  ahould  ba  congratuMad  tor  bringing 
to  ttw  surfaca  ttw  latanl  artistic  talants  of 
ttwuawKls  of  high  school  studants  In  ttw 


It  humblaa  ma  to  say  ttwt  ttw  craativity  and 
imagmalion  of  atudant-artists  m  ttw  Mahoning 
Valay  matohaa  ttwt  of  any  location  in  ttw 
oounlry.  Kany  Englarf  s  "Rying  High  Again"  is 
cunantty  baing  dtapiiyad  m  a  confctor  of  ttw 
U.S.  C^iltol.  and  I  urga  aH  Mambars  of  Con- 
(^aaa  to  go  viaw  his  aftMK)rt(  and  ttw  artwort( 
of  tf  ttw  ottwr  young  arttats  which  ara  baing 
axhUtod  ttwra.  Thus,  it  is  wittt  plaasura  and 
•padal  ttwnks  ttwt  I  join  witti  ttw  paopia  of 
tha  ITtti  Congraaatonai  District  in  leoogniiing 
ttw  craattwa  anargias  and  artistic  talents  of 
Kany  Englart  Uaa  Bunwtt.  Maria  KouNanoa, 
and  Laona  Spay. 


UMI 


A  TRIBtrrE  TO  NATIVE  AMERI- 
CAN WOMEN  IN  MINNESOTA'S 
mSTORT 

HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

cwimnmsoTA 
Dl  TBS  HOOSB  OF  aSPBCSCHTATIVtS 

Tuetday.  June  It.  1987 
Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Spaakar,  raoantty.  Con- 
graaa  daalywtod  Mwch  of  1967  as  "Nattonal 
Woman's  History  Monttt"  I  was  pteasad  to 
coaponaor  and  support  ttiis  maaaura  which 
ftci?gp*wrt  tha  knportaiwa  of  woman  In  ttw 
shining  of  our  grsat  Natton.  Howavar,  one 
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ooiB  of  woman  haa  not  had  ttw  racognitton  It 
Saaarvaa-in  p«t  dua  to  ttw  lack  of  wfMan  m- 

fomwMoa  I  «n  lafantng  to  nattwa  Amartean 
woman.  Woman  who  ha»a  playwl  a  signiwcant 
roto  m  ttw  Nstaiy  of  ttw  UnNad  StMaa  and  ttw 
history  of  ttw  Siv  of  ttw  Norttv  Mnnaaota. 

I  wouU  mm  to  point  out  to  my  oolaaguas 
soma  of  ttw  na»«ra  Amartean  woman  in  Min- 
naaota'i  Natory  who  ptayad  Importam  rolaa  In 
ttw  iaU  of  aducatton  and  m  tttwl  laadarahlp 
of  ttw  Obpbwa  Chippewa  and  Dakota- 
Stoux-nctlona. 

In  Indtoi  community  Ufa  aH  actolts  ware 
narhsrs  of  tha  young.  As  a  matter  of  oouraa. 
mottwrs  «wl  grandmottwrs  were  eapecMy 
In^iortwtt  m  ttwir  role  as  teachers.  They 
t^ked.  sang  wid  loM  dramattc  aloriae  to  ttw 
c»**en  wid  In  ttiis  nwnner  paaaed  on  tttwl 
history  and  ttadNtons. 

Whan  Indtoi  chikten  began  to  study  In  ttw 
schools  of  ttw  whMa  man,  aoma  young  woman 
choaa  to  become  teachers  In  ttwir  home  com- 
munittea  and  spent  ttwir  Ives  teaching  ttw 
chMren  of  ttwir  Irtwe.  Julia  LaFrombolae.  a 
(^WKldaughtar  of  ttw  SIsseton— Dakota— 
c»M.  Sleepy  Eyea.  is  one  such  example  from 
ttw  e«ly  1800's.  She  taught  for  4  yeers  in 
Mtoneeota  and  Nebraaka  aftor  comptottng  her 

•ducatton  at  semirwries  in  Ohio  arKJ  IIikm. 
Sadly.  Julia  feU  IM  and  after  returning  to  her 
oM  home  in  Minnesota,  died  at  ttw  young  age 
of  28.  She  was  remembered  as  being  ttwr- 
ougNy  educated,  generous,  dependable  and 
loyal  to  her  people. 

In  1835.  M«y  Wwren  Englah  was  bom  on 
Madeline  laland.  Wl.  At  ttwt  ttme.  her  fattwr, 
Lym^  W^ren.  was  In  charge  of  ttw  iaiand't 
fur  trading  post  Her  mottwr.  an  Opiwe 
woman,  was  ttw  granddaughter  of  White 
Crane,  a  prominent  leader  of  ttw  Lake  Superi- 
or Ojibwe.  After  completion  of  her  tniaston 
actxx)!  educatior\.  she  becarrw  a  teacher. 
After  teaching  for  2  years,  Mary  English  decid- 
ed to  pursue  further  studies  at  Twinburgs  In- 
stitute in  Ohio  and  Betoit  College  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Mary  had  been  teaching  for  a  numt)er  of 
years  when  her  brother  asked  her  to  accept  a 
position  as  a  teacher  on  ttw  rwwiy  formed 
White  Earth  Indian  Reservation  in  Minnesota. 
She  served  as  principal  of  ttw  White  Earth 
School  for  2  years  before  accepttng  anottwr 
position  on  ttw  Red  Lake  Indian  Resenratton 
also  in  Minnesota.  It  was  here  ttwt  she  met 
arxl  married  John  English. 

In  ttw  first  score  of  ttw  20Vn  century.  Mary 
English  spent  a  good  amount  of  time  as  an  irv 
terpreter  for  ttw  auttKx  and  ettinomusicotogist, 
Frances  Densmore.  Well  known  for  his  books 
about  ttw  Ofibwe  people.  Densmore  was 
helped  immenaely  by  Marys  inaighta.  oon- 
tacta.  and  ttanslattng  abiMiea.  Their  work  re- 
corded vatoabie  informatton  about  the  oW 
ways  of  Ojibwe  life.  Mary  spent  her  latter 
yews  on  ttw  White  Earth  Reaen/ation  witti  her 
aiaier.  JuHa  Spears.  She  dtod  in  1925  at  ttw 
age  of  90. 

Anottwr  woman  who  stands  out  in  Ojibwe 
history  is  Rutti  Faltmoutti,  In  ttw  late  1800's. 
she  was  selected  by  her  brottwr  to  be  leader 
of  a  bend  of  Ojtowe  living  in  ttw  Leech  Lake 
area.  It  is  interMtIng  to  note  ttwt  she  is  one  of 
ttvee  women  chiefs  from  ttwt  area. 

Minrwsota  has  berwftted  from  ttw  cultural 
wealth  ol  the  rwtive  Arrwncans  livir^g  ttwra. 
Many  of  our  cittea  and  countiea  proudhr  bear 
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Indian  names  and  even  ttw  nenw  of  our  State 
ia  dartved  from  ttw  Dakota  word  "miniaota." 
mawUng  "sky  ttntod  watara." 

I  wouM  m»  to  ttwnk  Prof.  PriecMa  Buffato- 
haad.  a  Natory  professor  at  Augsburg  Cottage 
m  MtonaKtola  lor  har  ajrtanalva  work  In  com- 
pWng  ttw  Inlormatton  from  whteh  my  ramarka 


ARMS  EXPORT  CX>NTROL 
AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1987 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CAUVoairiA 
m  TBI  HOtJn  or  UPSBBITATITa 

Tuesday,  June  16.  1987 
Mr.    MILLER   of   Caitomia    Mr.   Speaker. 
today  I  am  mttodudng  legWatton  ttwt  provtoea 
for  cdttcai  retorm  In  ttw  commercial  ta^toiX  of 
munlttofw. 

The  procedures  used  by  ttw  GoverrHnent  to 
ragulate  ttw  commercial  export  of  arms  are 
grossly  inadequate.  If  a  violent  feton  appliea 
tor  a  Qovammant  license  today  to  export  U.S. 
we^onn.  it  is  virtually  certain  ttwt  ttw  Hcense 
wM  be  granted.  That's  because  a  criminal 
raconj  is  not  a  baais  tor  denying  amw  dealers 
an  export  Kcenae. 

Violent  criminals,  terrorists,  and  felons  wtw 
have  violated  weaporw  export  laws  may  be 
tradtog  in  millions  of  dollars  of  our  most  so- 
phisticated weapons  becauae  ttw  State  De- 
partment's Office  of  Munitions  Control  does 
not  conduct  background  checks  on  appkcants. 
Unlike  ttw  Pentagon's  Defenae  Security 
Agency,  ttw  OMC  does  not  keep  a  list  of  per- 
sons dtoqualified  from  obtaining  a  license. 

Last  year,  ttw  Offtae  of  Munitions  Control 
processed  almost  50,000  applKStions  worth 
almost  $1 5  billwn.  Less  ttwn  700  of  ttvwe  li- 
cense requests  were  denied.  Ttw  number  of 
applicants  arid  value  of  mur>itions  export  li- 
censes approved  has  increased  enormously  in 
recent  years. 

Given  how  littte  vre  know  about  ttw  licenses 
ttwt  were  approved,  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
we  may  irwdvertentty  be  providing  weapons 
for  terrorists  around  ttw  wrorkl.  The  OMC  does 
not  routinely  verify  delivery  of  ttw  exported 
arms  to  the  destination  described  on  ttw  ap- 
pHcatton.  Hot  does  ttw  OMC  routinely  conduct 
end-use  checks  to  ensure  ttwt  ttw  arms  are  to 
be  used  for  a  suitable  purpose.  Just  last 
month,  two  individuals  were  anested  in  corv 
nectton  wWt\  a  scheme  to  export  military 
equipment  to  Libya  and  Syria.  Phoney  end-use 
certificates  were  to  be  used  to  disguise  ttw  ui- 
tinwto  recipient  of  ttw  material. 

My  bill  places  restrictions  on  ttw  procedures 
for  approving  export  Icenaes.  requiring  ttw 
OMC  to  devetop  and  update  regularty  a  stand- 
ard operattrtg  manual  for  munitkxw  export 
The  operating  marxwl  wouW  require  twck- 
ground  and  end-uae  checks  on  all  exports  re- 
quests before  ttw  Hcenee  is  approved,  as  wen 
as  verification  of  arma  delivery.  My  bUI  rrwrv 
dataa  not  only  ttw  maintenance  of  a  list  of 
persons  ineligibie  to  be  issued  licenses,  but 
ttw  reporting  of  aH  feea  charged  in  a  ttanaac- 
tion. 

The  aacond  pwt  of  my  bill  disqualifies  cer- 
tain IndMduals  from  parttdpattng  in  ttw  com- 
mercial export  of  arma.  Tha  bMI  enaurea  ttwt 
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ttw  Offkw  of  Munittona  Conboi  has  ttw  auttwr- 
ity  to  deny  a  Ncarwe  to  any  criminal.  It  apacifi- 
caHy  bana  the  granting  of  a  Hoerwe  to  crimi- 
rwls  wtw  have  vtolatad  laws  involvir>g  the 
shipment  of  weeponi  arxl  to  violent  fetorw — 
ttwae  oonviclad  of  an  offerwe  involving  invoN- 
ing  lattwl  weapons,  terrorism,  torture,  and 
pfiyslcal  Injury  or  death.  Members  of  illegal 
and  tarroriat  organizatiora  also  are  prohibited 
from  obtaining  a  Hcenae. 

As  ttw  IrarvContra  arms  hearings  reveal, 
ttw  potential  for  egregious  atxise  in  ttw  busi- 
ness of  arma  trading  is  immense.  An  unbridled 
international  network  of  private  profiteers 
wortdng  wMh  middtomen  wfw  operate  for  out- 
rageoua  fees  can  easily  subvert  ttw  goals  of 
Government  policy.  Qandeatine  agreements, 
secret  Swiss  banks  accounts,  and  ptiony  doc- 
urrwnts  are  the  tools  of  the  trade.  In  regulat- 
ing ttw  comnwrcial  export  of  U.S.  munitions, 
we  must  know  with  wtwm  wre  are  dealing, 
wfwre  we  are  altowing  weapons  to  be  trarw- 
ported,  and  for  wtwt  reason. 

Twenty-orw  of  my  colleagues  representir>g 
both  parties  have  joirwd  me  in  sponsoring  ttiis 
legislatton.  inckidtog  ttw  following  members  of 
the  Foreign  AffaJrs  Committee:  Mr.  Ackerman. 
Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Levine.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
UOALL,  Mr.  Berikmn.  Mr.  Stuoos,  Mr.  Dym- 
AU.Y.  Mr.  GaMAN,  Mr.  SMrtH  of  Ftorkta.  Mr. 
Feiqhan.  and  Mr.  Atkins.  I  am  pleased  that 
ttwy  agree  on  ttw  urgent  need  for  ttwse  vital 
reforms  in  our  export  policy. 

The  text  of  my  bUI  foltowm: 
H.R.  3694 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou*e  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  a*»embled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  l>e  cited  as  the  "Arms 
Export  Control  Amendments  Act  of  1987". 

SBC  L  PROCEOURE8  AND  RESTRICTIONS. 

(a)  PaocxDuaas.— Section  38(b)  of  the 
Anns  Export  Control  Act  (22  DJ3.C. 
2T78(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  f oUowina: 

"(3)  In  exercising  the  authorities  con- 
ferred by  tliis  section,  the  President  shall 
ensure  that  a  standard  operating  manual  is 
developed  and  maintained  which  sets  forth 
the  procedures  that  shall  be  followed  by  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Oovemment 
with  respect  to  the  issuance  of  licenses 
under  ttiis  section.  Such  procedures  shall  in- 
clude the  following: 

"(A)  Background  checks  on  all  applicants 
for  an  export  license.  t>efore  the  license  is 
approved. 

"(B)  End-use  checks  on  all  applications 
for  an  export  license.  Iwfore  the  license  is 
approved. 

"(C)  Verification  of  delivery  of  the  export- 
ed items  to  the  person  and  place  Indicated 
on  the  license  application. 
In  addition,  the  President  shall  ensure  that 
an  updated  list  of  all  persons  ineligible  to  be 
Issued  export  licenses  under  this  section  is 
maintained.  Any  person  applyli>g  for  an 
export  license  under  this  section  shall  l>e  re- 
quired to  report  with  the  appllcatton  all 
commissions  and  fees  t>eing  cluuved.  direct- 
ly of  indirectly,  by  any  person  In  connection 
with  the  export  transaction,  including  any 
Intermediary.". 

(b)  Pbuows  ImuoiBLK  roa  Licmsis.— 
Section  38  of  the  Anns  Export  Control  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  sulweetlon  (c) 
the  following: 
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"(dXl)  Any  person  who  is  convicted  of  a 
violation  of  this  section,  secton  39.  or  sny 
crlmiiwl  offense  under  any  Federal.  State, 
or  local  law,  or  under  the  laws  of  any  other 
country,  which  involves — 

"(A)  the  use  of  a  gun  or  other  weapon. 

"(B)  an  act  of  terrorism  or  torture. 

"(C)  the  shipment  or  transfer  of  weapons, 
or 

"(D)  physical  injury  to  or  death  of  any  in- 
dividual, may  not  be  Issued  a  license  under 
this  section  and  may  not  be  approved  for 
participation  in  any  export  transaction  with 
respect  to  which  a  license  is  Issued  under 
this  section,  and  any  Ifcense  issued  under 
tills  section  which  is  held  by  such  a  person 
stxall  l>e  revoked. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  is  convicted  of  a  vio- 
lation of  any  crimiiuU  offense  under  any 
Federal.  State,  or  local  law,  or  under  the 
laws  of  sny  other  country,  other  than  a 
criminal  offense  described  in  paragraph  (I), 
may  be  denied  a  license  under  this  section 
or  denied  approval  for  participation  in  any 
export  transaction  with  respect  to  which  a 
license  is  issued  under  this  section,  and  any 
license  issued  under  this  section  which  is 
held  by  such  a  person  may  l>e  revolced. 

"(3)  Any  person  who— 

"(A)  is  a  memlwr  of  or  supports  the  crimi- 
nal activities  of  any  terrorist  organization, 
or 

"(B)  Is  engaged  in,  has  an  interest  in,  or  is 
an  enterprise  tliat  derives  significant 
income  from  a  pattern  of  racketeering  activ- 
ity. 

may  not  be  issued  a  license  under  this  sec- 
tion and  may  not  be  approved  for  participa- 
tion in  any  export  transaction  with  respect 
to  which  a  license  is  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  any  license  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion wtilch  Is  held  by  such  a  person  shall  be 
revoked.  As  used  in  8ut>paragraph  (B),  the 
terms  'enterprise'  and  'racketeering  activity' 
have  the  meanings  given  those  terms  in  sec- 
tion 1961  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code.". 


THE  1987  TEACHER'S  BONUS 
AWARD  WINNERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSH 

OP  nuMOis 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  June  16, 1987 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  for  our 
educatiorwl  irtstitutions  to  progress  and  face 
ttw  demands  of  t(xnorrow,  it  is  necessary  to 
focus  on  the  work  of  our  teactwrs.  Our  teach- 
ers, wtw  are  our  educators  and  essential  com- 
porwnts  of  our  educatiorwl  system,  rwed  to 
be  recognized.  To  assist  in  this  effort  I  have 
initiated  the  Rftti  Congresstonal  District 
Teacher  Bonus  Award  Program.  In  ttw  past, 
ttiis  program  has  attracted  many  distinguished 
participants  from  througfwut  my  congressional 
district 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the  foltowing 
teachers  have  been  selected  as  ttw  1967 
Teactwr  Bornm  Award  winners  and  have  re- 
ceived commenwrative  plaques  and  $50  sav- 
ings bonds  in  honor  of  their  selection:  Sister 
Helen  Therese  Sakjs.  St  Joseph  Elementary 
School:  Sister  Francis  Menarik.  St  OdMo  Ele- 
mentary Sctwol;  Sister  Kathleen  Ryan.  Bridge- 
port Cattwiic  Academy;  Ms.  Janet  Ahem, 
Mart(  Twain  Elementary.  Mr.  Ketth  A.  Bucher, 
Industiial  SkiH  Center.  Ms.  Mary  Ann  Bor- 
oczky,  Five  Holy  Martyrs  Elementary  School; 
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Ma.  Joann  Geiger,  Mari(  Sheridan  Academy; 
Ms.  Angelirw  Janek,  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus; 
Ms.  Margery  Kepka.  Kennedy  High  School; 
Ms.  Sandra  Kulak.  Wilkins  Jr.  High  School:  Mr. 
Ralph  ToriU.  CkMvady  Jr.  High  School;  Mr. 
Daniel  Meier.  Curie  Metto  High  School;  Ma. 
Nancy  Rockwood.  Wilkins  Jr.  High  School; 
and  Ms.  Pamela  Samuia.  Maria  Saucedo 
Magnet  Sctxx)!. 

On  May  23,  I  sponsored  an  awarda  break- 
fast to  honor  ttwse  16  outstandtog  teactwrs  In 
hofwr  of  their  instrumental  importance  in  pro- 
moting academic  excellence  in  their  respec- 
tive sctwols  and  ttwir  special  enttuisiasm  for 
ttw  teacfw>g  profession.  I'm  sure  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congress  join  nw  In  congratulst- 
ing  ttwse  award  winrwrs  and  in  thanking  tfwm 
for  ttwir  decicated  service  to  (xir  community. 


TRIBX7TE  TO  RA'TMOND 
SALATIEL  NEVEL 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OPCAUFOBHIA 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESERTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  June  16, 1987 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  ttw  well 
in  order  to  share  wtih  my  colleagues  the  great 
sense  of  toss  we  of  the  Eighth  Congresstorwl 
Disttict  feel  at  ttw  death  of  a  distinguished 
artist  Raymond  Salatiel  Novel.  Raymond 
Nevel.  who  as  a  painter  became  Iwtter  krwwn 
t>y  ttw  nanw  of  Zaia.  a  contraction  of  hia 
middle  nanw.  was  bom  in  Vera  Cruz,  Mextoo 
and  raised  in  Mexico  City.  Although  he  was  a 
resklent  of  Oakland.  CA  for  nearly  40  years, 
the  eariy  inspiration  for  his  art  sprung  from  his 
native  Mexkx).  and  his  work  was  a  celebration 
of  his  Hisparuc  past  and  a  gtorious  expreaaton 
of  hope  for  the  futajre  and  dignity  of  Hispanic 
peoples  both  in  ttiis  country  and  in  Mexico. 

In  the  cities  of  Oakland  and  Berkeley  we 
were  particulariy  blessed  to  have  his  striking 
and  provocative  murals  painted  in  boM  relief 
in  many  areas  of  ttw  cities.  He  often  involved 
his  students  and  residents  of  the  (xxnmunitiea 
In  his  art  both  as  subjects  and  as  collabora- 
tors. He  was  a  noted  teacher,  and  gerwrally 
an  inspiration  to  all  wf>o  either  had  persorwl 
contact  witti  him.  or  wtw  had  ttw  distinct 
pleasure  of  viewing  his  worle 

A  cttronider  of  Zala's  life  orwe  noted  ttwt 
Camus  once  said  ttwt  "an  artisfs  life  is  a 
search  for  a  way  back  to  a  few  simpto  truths 
he  knew  in  the  beginning".  Such  was  Zala's 
life,  and  in  searching  ior  a  radiacovery  of 
ttKwe  simple  truths,  he  strengttwned  the 
bonds  between  Mexico  and  the  Hispanic  com- 
munity, and  imrrwaaurabty  enricfwd  ttw  capac- 
ity of  all  membera  of  our  community  for  a 
greater  brottwrtwod  and  understanding  of  ttw 
common  threada  of  our  fragile  humanity. 
While  ttw  community  will  sorely  miss  ttw  prea- 
er)ce  and  inspiration  of  ZaIa.  we  are  ttwnkful 
ttwt  his  works  wM  continue  to  inspire  us  Into 
the  indefinito  future. 
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THX  KXIUB  OF  BISHOP 
STBPAMOVICroS 

HON.  SIOJYH.  HOYER 


oriuaTuaB 


ATnm 


■ovBor 
Tueadav,  /«m  1*.  19M7 
Mr.  HOVER.  Mr.  SpMfcw,  ■■  ol  ua  m  Ms 
body  •Mt  tfwoughout  ttw  Itm  woiW  war* 
tavlMwd  by  iw  HMM  In  DMwntMrigae  tMl 

Or.  A(kM  S^itarov  and  Ns  ««•  Dr.  Eton* 
MR  alOMad  to  ralum  to  Moaoow 
_Jo  in  •)•  SowM  cily  ol  Qorfcy. 
Such  now*  tondo  to  owaralwdow  Iho  tod  ttMrt 
Vmawido  of  odwr*  how*  Miltarwl  and  oofMln- 
u*  to  iullar  todiy  «n«ar  tato*  »w«  Drt.  Sak- 
h«ov  wid  Bonnar  aullHwd  In  rndf.  For  irv 
•tow*.  «wr*  is  a  bishap  cH  m*  Ulhuanian 
CMhole  Church  wto  was  ferdWy  ramowad 
ftom  Na  dtocaa*  of  VIniua  in  1961.  and.  He* 
Or.  Stfdwow.  WM  aidtod  to  «w  Uttwanian 
town  of  Zagm  ««hoK  a  pratona*  of  lagal 
prooadura.  Ha  ramaina  in  Zagara  to  Ma  day. 

In  1981.  BWiop  JulonM  Stopana**ja  was 
«M  unotalc  admMalrator  of  ttw  VIniua  and 
PvwMiiy*  Oiooaaaa  of  Uhuanla.  wlwa  by  a 
(tocWon  of  ttw  LNhuanian  SSR  Counci  of 
MMatofi.  ha  was  ramowad  from  his  dtooaaan 
post  in  VMus  and  adtod  to  the  town  of 
Zmar*.  BWwp  Stopanovidus  had  been  re- 
iMing  afterts  by  local  aulhoriHaa  to  mtarfara 
In  ttie  mtomal  atWrs  of  the  church.  He  re- 
Ikisad  to  cwiy  out  auMvNIea'  demands  that 
ha  prohM  pitoals  «rom  teaching  ralgion  to 
chfelpsn.  Nor  would  he  submN  to  govommen- 
tel  intertaraoc*  in  th*  sslactton  of  seminary 
■ludante  and  umaewstion  of  new  priaets,  or 
•nsn^te  to  dbed  the  appointmenl  and  trans- 
far  of  pdaate  wiMn  Ms  dtooeee.  Bishop  Sto- 
pviowfciua  resisted  those  who  were  attempt- 
ing to  subvert  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  In 
LMhuama  tor  poMical  purposes. 

ANhough  the  legal  code  of  the  Lithuanian 
SSR  prowidaa  that  terms  of  Msmai  exito  may 
not  exceed  5  years.  Bishop  Stepenovidus- 
aadto  hes  tested  over  25  yesrs.  The  Conwnis- 
•ion  continues  to  decry  rslgious  preeecution. 
It  speeks  for  thoee  o(  aM  faiths  and  tor  aN 
whoee  votoe  has  been  rendered  quiet  by 
ywvt  of  imprisonment,  torture,  and  isotetion. 
The  Commteaton  ca«s  upon  the  Soviet  Gov- 
•mment  to  allow  Bishop  Stepenovicius  his 
freedom  of  movement,  freedom  of  thought,  re- 
Igtous  balaf  and  aaaodsHon. 

In  M«ch  of  thte  year.  12  Ulhuanian  Catho- 
Ica  peWloned  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 
to  iiow  Biahop  Stepenovicius  to  return  from 
exie  to  his  dtoceee  in  VMus.  At  this  lime.  I 
would  tka  to  submN  for  the  Record  the  text 
of  Ms  peWion,  which  has  been  received  and 

liMislaleil  hy  Ihn  rnmmliitm  —  " *r  "^ 

Cooperation,  of  which  I  am  pteaaed  to  serve 
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Ifl^^i   repubUc.  and  untan  authorittes.  but 
these  apptela  have  not  been  acted  upon. 

At  this  ttms.  when  all  arsas  of  life  are  ex- 
pertandiw  a  (undamantal  issUwturtna.  the 
political  imifssslnn  of  whtob  Is  the  rsleaae 
of  many  person  who  had  been  prevloualy 
sentenoed  to  vailous  terms  of  Incarcerattoo. 
and  the  grantlnc  of  permission  to  Aoademlc 
AJ).  aakharov  to  retuni  to  Mosoow.  from 
where  he  had  been  banished  without  trial. 
In  the  Mme  ''»«"w^  as  our  Biahop.  we.  tbe 
believers  of  Uthuanla.  appeal  to  7ou.  azxl 
relylnc  on  your  good  wUl.  beUere  that  the 
Injustice  aeoorded  to  Bishop  Stepanorldus 
wfll  also  be  corrected,  and  be  wlU  be  able  to 
return  unhindered  to  his  duUes  as  a<tanlnls- 
trstor  of  the  Vilnius  Diocese  entrusted  to 
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A  oollecUon  of  stgnetures  on  this  issue  is 
presently  belns  ooiKlucted  In  Uthuanla. 

We  also  request  you.  Comrade  General 
Procurer,  to  examine  this  Issue  as  pert  of  a 
review  of  obssrvatlon  of  legaUty  and  con- 
formity   with    the    ConsUtuUon    of    the 

VABA. 

Our  address:  Uthuanlan  SSR.  234S18 
K^""—  Raloo.  Village  of  Oarlyava.  11  Pax- 
hangos  Street.  Kyelpahaa.  Seulyus. 

Tuoeaa  F'— '"r^"  Saulyus  Kyalpshas. 
Lalmute  Truskauskalte,  Aldona  Relxhlte. 
OIntas  Sakavichyus.  Alfooaas  Bumbulls. 
Pystras  OraxhuUs.  Vitas  Rlnkyavichus. 
Arunas  Rekashyus.  Domlnlnkas  Chyapes. 
Salomeya  Menkysvichyute.  Tsldxlkas  Pyx- 
tras.  • 


Deer  Comrade  a«nerxl  Secretary!  It  Is  25 
yean  now  ainoe  the  Bishop  of  Vilnius.  Ju- 
Uooas  Stepenovicius.  has  not  t>een  permit- 
ted to  sdminlster  the  Vilnius  Diocese  en- 
trusted to  him.  In  violation  of  all  the  exist- 
ing statutes  of  tbe  Soviet  Union,  he  was 
banished  without  trial  from  his  diocese  to 
tbe  town  of  Zagxre. 

Uthuanlan  priests  and  belleyers  hxve  fre- 
quently rmlsed  this  issue  with  a  number  of 


IP  INDIAN  TRADE  LIBERALIZA- 
TION ON  ALMONDS  IS  NOT 
FORTHCOMING,  RETALIATION 
WILL  BE  NECJESSARY 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUl 

orcAuroKiiu 

ni  THX  House  or  HSPRISSNTATIVaS 

Twday.  June  16.  1987 
Mr.  MATSUl.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1961.  the 
Indian  Government  revoked  its  policy  of  open 
general  licensing  on  almond  imports  and  re- 
turned to  a  system  of  severely  resWctive 
import  quotas  and  tariffs.  Siinca  that  time,  the 
CaMomia  aknond  industry  and  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment have  made  an  endless  number  of  un- 
successful attempts  to  gain  fair  access  to  the 
Indian  market  With  no  other  avenues  avaii- 
abie.  the  almond  industry  akxig  with  tiie  U.S. 
Government  were  compelled  to  launch  a  sec- 
tion 301  investigation  against  India's  prohibi- 
tive and  illegal  licensing  and  tanff  barriart. 

India's  tariffs  on  almorxis  are  the  higfwst  in 
the  worW  and  continue  to  become  progres- 
sivety  more  restrictive.  The  tariff  on  sheMed  al- 
monds has  an  ad  vatorom  equivalent  of  ap- 
proxinwtaty  216  percent  Inshell  almonds  are 
assessed  at  the  equivalent  of  128  percent.  At 
these  levels,  the  tariffs  act  as  a  virtual  ban  on 
madtet  access. 

To  ensure  a  dosed  market,  the  Indians 
have  conY)lemented  their  tariff  structure  with  a 
Nceneing  adieme,  under  wfiich  Importers  are 
entitled  to  buy  only  a  specified  fractton  of  his- 
torical purdiases.  The  pradKO  canrwt  be  jus- 
tified under  QATT  law.  The  Indian  Qovem- 
ment  aieo  alkiws  small  importers  to  sell  their 
Itoensing  permits  to  larger  importers  for  a  pre- 
mhjm  price— a  practwe  that  violatas  Indte's 
own  domestic  law  and  intensifies  the  price- 
dMortive  effects  of  the  licensing  system. 


The  CaMomte  almond  Induaky  hM  toat  ml- 
iona  of  ddters  annuaMy  m  unraateed  aatea  to 
the  Indtoi  market  and  w«  oonMnua  to  do  ao 
unM  open  general  loanaing  la  laatorad  and 
«*  reduced  to  fair  and  laaaonaWs 
We  m  Congraaa  appteud  the  admMa- 
lor  Lriaianging  Ihaaa  pracltoea  under 

301.  The  Indten  Government  shouM 

be  on  nottoe  that  Coriyaaa  w«  not  pamnM  a 
protracted  GATT  process  in  ths  caae.  If  a 
Umaly  raaokitton  is  not  achtewwl  Congraaa 
wH  malat  that  the  PraaWar*  axwdsa  his  retei- 
■tory  rights.  We  are  alraady  tooWng  at  cash- 
ews as  sn  ktetf  candidate  tor  retalatkin.  The 
Indlwi  Qovammant  can  beet  ensure  continuad 
fra*  aooaas  to  the  U.S.  market  for  cashews  H 
redpfocal  treetnwnt  is  extended  to  U.S.  al- 
monda  In  the  Indian  martieL 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND 
FOREIGN  POUCT 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 


ATIVU 


or  CAuroKjriA 

Of  TBI  HO0SC  OP 

TueMday.  June  16,  1987 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league ar>d  good  friend  from  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
EowAROS,  wfx)  is  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
Itons  Committee,  recently  spoke  at  the  Herit- 
age Foundetton's  Center  for  Intematiorud  Eco- 
nomic Growth.  His  topic  was  "Foreign  Assist- 
anoe  and  Foreign  Foley." 

Congressntan  Edwards  analyzes  the  types 
of  foreign  assistarKe  going  to  more  than  100 
nattons  arourxj  the  world,  not  all  of  wfwm 
coukj  be  consMered  friends  and  allies  of  the 
United  States.  His  perspective  on  the  reasons 
for  giving  foreign  aid  and.  rrwe  importantly, 
his  suggesttons  for  improving  our  foreign  as- 
sistance program  merit  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  the  House. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  carefully 
Congressman  Edwards'  thought-provoking 
arMlysis. 

POKXICM  ASSISTAMCX  AMD  FOXnCM  POUCT 

(By  RepresenUUve  Mickey  Edwards) 

Neither  PUt  nor  Botswana  faces  a  serious 
military  threat,  either  from  Internal  opposl- 
tlon  or  from  superior  external  forces.  Nei- 
ther Is  central  to  our  defense  plannins.  Yet 
Iwth  received  mlUtary  aid  from  the  United 
States  last  year.  And  ao  did  100  other  coun- 
tries. 

Countries  that  repress  and  murder  their 
citizens  get  U.8.  aid  to  help  keep  their  re- 
pressive governments  In  power. 

Countries  that  oppose  VS.  foreign  policy 
consistently  and  vocally  receive  OJS.  foreign 
aid. 

Countries  that  carmot  meet  their  debt 
payments  and  refuse  to  meet  the  terms  of 
loans  they  have  already  been  given  receive, 
through  third  parties,  still  more  UJ3.  money 
In  the  form  of  still  more  loans. 

In  the  southwestern  United  States,  feder- 
al regulators  are  closing  dosens  of  banks 
which  make  loans  that  contain  any  degree 
of  risk,  but  the  United  SUtes  continues  to 
pump  blUlons  of  dollars  Into  tntemaUonxI 
banks  which  then  loan  that  money  to  for- 
eign governments  which  are  in  such  bad  fi- 
nancial shape  that,  if  a  loan  were  offered  to 
an  American  citizen  in  the  same  kind  of  fl- 
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naodxl  shape,  tbe  loan  officer  would  be 
fired,  and  might  even  go  to  priaon. 

American  farmers  see  their  farms  seixed 
and  sold  at  auction  tMcxuae  the  same  feder- 
al government  which  eitoourxges  Peru  or 
Poland  to  renege  on  loan  commitments  will 
not  let  a  family  farmer  in  tbe  United  States 
renegotiate  a  loan  for  a  longer  payout  or 
lower  interest  ratea. 

No  Interest  Loans.  And  while  an  American 
luHlniesmsii.  banker,  realtor,  or  farmer  is 
held  to  current  payments  at  contract  inter- 
est rates,  the  United  SUtes,  through  inter- 
natloiua  agendes.  provides  60-year,  no-biter- 
est  loans  to  foreign  governments  and  pours 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  into  inter- 
national agendes  to  help  train  foreign  farm- 
ers and  bustneasmen  to  take  business  away 
from  the  American  farmers  and  business- 
men who  paM  for  their  training. 

"Sophisticated"  people,  of  course,  know 
that  this  is  all  essential,  and  they  shake 
their  beads  In  dismay  at  the  resistance  to 
foreign  aid  among  the  rednecks  outside  the 
Washington  Beltway.  But  the  rednecks  may 
l>e  right;  iMcauae  they  are  farther  from  the 
forest,  maybe  they  can  see  more  clearly  that 
the  trees  have  no  leaves. 

The  Case  for  U.S.  Aid.  Is  it  important  for 
the  United  States  to  have  a  program  of  pro- 
viding assistance  to  foreign  governments? 
Yes.  prolMibly  ao.  And  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. Por  example: 

Plrst.  a  number  of  countries  that  are 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  and  which 
play  an  Important  role  In  preventing  the 
Soviet  Union  from  gaining  a  military  advan- 
tage and  increasing  the  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security,  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
provide  the  help  we  ask  of  them  without 
help  from  the  United  States.  For  example, 
nations  such  as  Oreece  and  Turkey,  in  the 
NATO  alliance. 

Second,  a  numt)er  of  countries  provide  the 
UtUted  SUtes  with  important  basing  rights 
which  allow  us  to  maintain  Important  for- 
ward positioning  of  our  defense  forces  (for 
example,  the  Philippines),  and  whether  you 
consider  It  blackmail  or  merely  the  advan- 
tage held  by  the  seller  in  a  seller's  market, 
the  United  SUtes  at  times  provides  substan- 
tially more  than  the  rental  price  to  "reas- 
sure" these  host  nations  that  we  are 
"friends"  with  whom  they  will  want  to  con- 
tinue doing  business  at  the  expiration  of  the 
ciirrent  agreemenU. 

Third,  there  are  countries  which  neither 
provide  Iwsing  nor  play  an  important  role  in 
our  defense  calculations  but  which  in  the 
hands  of  forces  friendly  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  could  provide  a  fairly  substantial 
threat  to  our  security  and  which,  therefore, 
must  be  supported  against  either  aggression 
or  armed  overthrow  by  forces  supportive  of 
(and  supported  by)  the  Soviet  Union.  EH  Sal- 
vador Is  a  good  example.  Nicaragua,  after 
the  fact  Is  prol>ably  a  better  one. 

Fourth,  there  are  countries  which  are 
both  in  serious  financial  trouble  and  either 
economically  interwoven  with  the  United 
States,  to  a  high  degree,  or  in  the  category 
of  nations  we  simply  caimot  afford  to  see 
fall  into  pro-Soviet  hands,  and  In  those 
cases  we  must  sometimes  provide  economic 
STf*T*f~^  to  keep  a  nation  afloat. 

Finally,  there  is  a  clear  and  compelling 
case  to  l>e  made  for  using  VA.  sasistaiKe  to 
do  what  good  people  ought  to  do— to  keep 
children  from  starving  to  death,  for  exam- 
ple. And  ao  we  provide  money  to  keep  essen- 
tial services  going  after  earthquakes,  or  to 
provide  emergency  famine  relief,  or  finance 
tbe  PL-4M  program,  which  sends  U.S.  grain 
overseas  to  help  feed  the  starving  popula- 
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tioos  of  places  such  as  India.  (But  one  must 
be  careful  not  to  lump  every  cooodvxble  hu- 
manitarian act  under  the  same  heading:  for 
exxmple.  the  Issue  becomes  more  complicat- 
ed when  funds  for  a  government  hit  hard  by 
earthquake  go  twyoiul  maintenance  of  es- 
sential aervioes  and  provide  the  financing 
for  rebuilding  shops,  office  buildings,  and 
bouses,  which  are  servloes  the  federal  gov- 
enunent  provides  only  sparingly  to  home- 
owners and  businessmen  who  suffer  disas- 
ters in  the  UiUted  States.) 

So— and  I  suspect  that  the  people  In  my 
district,  and  In  a  score  of  other  distant 
places,  realise  tills— there  Is  a  proper  and 
Justifiable  role  for  the  providing  of  aasist- 
anoe  by  the  United  States  to  other  govern- 
ments. But  In  each  of  the  cases  I  have  listed 
attove.  the  Instances  sre  all  either  humani- 
tarian or  related  to  our  own  naticnial  inter- 
est in  a  clear  and  easily  discernible  way. 

But  these  guideliites  do  not  lead  one  to 
provide  military  assistaixx  to  102  nations,  at 
a  cost  of  15.8  billion,  at  least  7  percent  of  it 
or  nearly  $450  mllUon  to  nations  which  face 
no  Immediate  threat  and  play  no  critical 
role  in  tbe  U.S.  defense.  They  do  not  Justify 
the  United  SUtes  providing  $11  million  in 
various  kinds  of  foreign  aid  to  Mosambique. 
which  voted  against  the  United  States  94.1 
percent  of  the  time  last  year  in  the  United 
Nations,  or  $63  million  to  Zaire,  which  voted 
against  us  M  percent  of  the  time.  Yet.  more 
than  $1  billion,  or  13.6  percent  of  aU  the 
money  spent  by  tbe  United  SUtes  on  bilat- 
eral foreign  aid  last  year,  went  to  nations 
which  voted  against  the  UrUted  SUtes  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  time  in  the  United 
Nations.  Wliat  is  more,  the  United  SUtes 
last  year  provided  close  to  $1  billion  to  the 
World  Bank  or  14  percent  of  the  money  the 
World  Bank  spent  through  Itr.  various  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  International  Development 
Assocation,  and  about  30  percent  of  the 
World  Bank's  loans  went  to  nations  which 
oppose  UJB.  policies  more  than  half  the 
time. 

Working  against  U.S.  Interests.  There  is 
an  interesting  argument  that  goes  like  this: 
tbe  United  SUtes  ought  to  contribute  heavi- 
ly to  international  organizations  such  as  the 
World  Bank,  rather  than  concentrating  ex- 
clusively on  Its  own  foreign  aid  agencies,  be- 
cause there  is  a  multiplier  effect:  in  other 
words,  for  every  dollar  it  puts  in.  10.  or  20. 
or  60  additional  dollars  are  spent,  because  of 
the  pooling  of  the  resources  from  various 
countries  around  the  world.  That  is  all  very 
true,  but  it  is  absurd  logic.  If  a  nation  is  hos- 
tUe  to  the  interests  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
we  would  not,  or  should  not,  want  to  give  a 
nation  even  a  single  dollar  of  the  taxpayer's 
money,  why  should  we  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  instead  of  getting  one  dollar  they  will 
get  ten,  or  whatever  multiplier  a  particular 
agency  claims?  If  I  would  l>e  foolish  to 
spend  a  dollar  to  hire  someone  to  worit 
against  my  own  interests,  wtiy  am  I  to  l>e 
persuaded  that  it  is  possible,  if  I  play  my 
cards  right,  to  spend  nine  to  ten  times  as 
much  to  hire  people  to  work  against  my  In- 
teresU?  Granted  that  a  certain  portion  of 
the  money  spent  through  such  Internation- 
al organiExUons  will  go  to  nations  friendly 
to  the  United  States,  much  of  that  will  not 
go  for  purposes  which  further  the  l>e8t  In- 
teresU  of  tbe  American  taxpayer,  and  that 
which  does  can  Iwtter  l>e  provided  through 
direct  bilateral  assistnce  by  our  own  Agency 
for  Intematlmial  Development.  There  is  a 
"multiplier  effect,"  but  what  is  l>elng  multi- 
plied is  the  overhead:  we  may  be  paying 
stmxething  like  $1  into  these  international 
or  multilateral  agendes  in  order  to  get  $.30 
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of  good  for  the  United  States.  It  Is  questtoo- 
able  logic  and  unquestlanably  bad  arithme- 
tic 

Foreign  aid  is  an  important  part  of  UjS. 
global  strategy:  it  arms  others,  who  provide 
our  first  line  of  defense,  and  t>ecauee  a 
strong  military  is  an  easentlal  component  of 
effective  dlplomary.  it  helps  secure  XJS.  in- 
tereste  without  resorting  to  mOttary  meanx; 
it  helps  assure  us  that  countries  eastntlsl  to 
the  military  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union 
will  not  f  aU  into  pro^ovlet  hands;  and  it 
demcMistrates  that  tbe  United  Statea.  by  re- 
spoiuUng  to  dramatic  and  urgent  need  in 
time  of  flood,  famine  or  earthquake,  is  a 
luition  that  can  )>e  trusted  to  care  about  tbe 
welfare  of  the  rest  of  the  world— which,  too. 
is  a  help  to  diplmnacy. 

Vocally  Oppose  tbe  U.S.  But  in  the  world 
of  WashingUm  politics,  what  so  often  sepa- 
rates the  "sophisticate"  from  tbe  "redneck" 
or  uninformed  provincial— to  the  detriment, 
I  fear,  of  the  sophisticate— is  a  sense  of  per- 
spective. It  is  one  thing  to  know  that  it 
serves  the  interests  of  the  United  States  to 
appropriate  some  of  the  money  taken  from 
the  taxpayers  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
United  SUtes,  and  something  quite  differ- 
ent to  use  that  money  to  provide  weapoos 
and  military  training  to  tuitions  that  are 
neither  threatened  nor  important  to  our  na- 
tional security.  And  it  Is  something  quite 
different  to  provide  the  financial  support 
for  those  nations  that  most  vocally  and 
most  consistently  oppose  the  polides  of  the 
United  States. 

If  60  or  70  or  80  percent  of  the  money 
spent  by  the  United  SUtes  on  foreign  aid 
does,  in  fact,  fall  Into  the  categories  of  as- 
sistance wliich  are  Justifiable,  then  it  is  irra- 
tional to  spend  the  additional  billions  of  dol- 
lars which  do  not  fall  into  those  categories. 

If  70  percent  of  all  the  money  spent  by 
the  United  SUtes  on  foreign  aid  last  year 
falls  into  one  of  these  categories  of  Justifi- 
able expenditure  of  taxpayers'  dollars,  that 
means  we  spent  nearly  $4  billion  throucb 
our  foreign  aid  program  last  year  which 
either  did  not  benefit  the  United  SUtes  or 
benefited  nations  hostile  to  our  interesU  As 
a  memt>er  of  both  the  Aivropriations  and 
Budget  Committees  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives— one  of  only  four  members  to 
serve  on  both  committees — I  am  acutely 
aware  of  the  difficulties  we  are  tiaving  in 
trying  to  deal  with  a  federal  defidt  that 
tlireatens  to  drown  the  American  economy 
and  of  the  severity  with  which  federal  pro- 
grams in  health  care,  education,  and  hous- 
ing are  being  affected  by  tbe  frantic  scram- 
ble to  find  places  to  cut  federal  pending. 
And  if  we  assimie  we  wasted  $4  billion  on 
foreign  aid.  think  how  much  education  or 
defense  we  could  have  bought  with  that 
money. 

Tf  we  start  with  two  l)asic  premises,  that 
some  foreign  aid  is  essential  and  that  much 
of  our  current  program  is  either  wasteful  or 
counterproductive,  then  It  is  clearly  easen- 
tlal that  the  architects  of  these  programs  go 
back  to  the  drawing  boards  and  produce,  in- 
stead of  pleas  and  complaints,  a  new  and 
more  rational  program  for  meeting  this  ele- 
ment of  our  foreign  policy. 

Let  me  suggest  some  starting  points: 

(1)  Officials  of  tbe  State  Department  and 
the  Treasury  Department— tbe  agendes  of 
the  federal  government  which  administer 
most  VS.  foreign  assistance  programs- 
should  develcv  a  measuring  stick  to  gauge 
wliich  programs  (a)  do  the  most  (b)  to  fur- 
ther those  U.8.  interests  (c)  which  are  most 
critical.  Proposed  expenditures  should  be 
hekl  up  to  this  measurement  not  only  in 
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tamw  of  bow  much  each  propoaed  benefici- 
ary aball  raeelra,  but  whether  the  benefici- 
ary abaU  raoahre  anjrthinc  at  aU. 

(1)  Wa  ahould  Umlt  military  aaristanoe, 
and  w  abould  particularly  Umtt  military  aa- 
iManee  to  nondanoeratic  natlona.  We  often 
bear  argument!  that  aeeurlty  awlitanre  la 
needed  to  ilnmnnatratii  Amertean  aupport 
for  eountriea  with  which  we  want  military 
flooptmttffn.  uauUIy  In  terma  of  aocaaa  to 
BiOltary  baaaa.  But  our  aeeurlty  needi  are 
not  alwaya  fulfilled  when  It  la  mict— ry  to 
purahaae  the  cooperation  of  atrateglcally 
tanportant  natlooi.  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
the  obUcatlon  to  treat  UjB.  aid  devoted  to 
any  aeeurlty  objective  aa  eompenaaUon  on 
an  Indefinite  baala.  One  of  the  problema 
when  we  do  la  that,  when  locally  supported 
tMuriendea  develop,  we  often  view  the 
threat  to  our  "alltaa"  aa  a  requirement  to 
provide  them  with  more  arma— when  thoae 
are  ived  asaliMt  their  own  dUaena  realatlng 
government  poUdea  which  we  ouraelvea  con- 
demn. If  we  want  to  look  at  our  long-term 
Intercata,  aupportlng  nonaupportable  gov- 
ernment* la  not  a  reaaonable  foreign  policy 
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(9)  It  should  be  a  standard  rule-of -thumb 
that  X3A  foreign  aaslstanre  participation 
will  be  exclusively  In  the  form  of  bilateral 
aid  unleaa  changea  can  be  made  in  the  Inter- 
nal structures  of  multilateral  organisations 
to  permit  effecUve  use  of  VM.  vetoes  or 
other  means  of  ensuring  that  the  money 
contributed  by  American  taxpayers  does  not 
go  to  work  against  our  own  national  Inter- 


(4)  No-Interest  or  low-Interest  loans 
should  go  only  to  the  neediest  of  nations 
that  fit  thcae  criteria  for  UjS.  assistance. 
IDA  loaiM  now  go  to  credit  worthy  and  un- 
friendly natlona.  Almoat  40  percent  of  IDA 
Vn  credlta  will  go  to  India  and  China.  An- 
other third  goea  to  African  nations,  many  of 
which  vote  with  us  from  S  to  15  percent  of 
the  time  In  the  UJil.  and  receive  substantial 
Soviet  bloc  aartitance. 

When  It  first  began  receiving  aero-lntereat 
IDA  loans.  The  PRC  was  among  the  world's 
top  seven  foreign  currency  holders.  It 
bought  large  amounts  of  foreign  bonds  and 
Invested  heavily  in  foreign  development 
projects.  The  FRC  was  a  net  creditor,  lend- 
ing more  to  the  world  than  It  borrowed.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  have  IDA  grant  sero-ln- 
tereat  loan  to  the  PRC.  which  turns  around 
and  provides  credit  to  other  countries  at 
market  Interest  ratea. 

India  alao  has  ready  access  to  commercial 
credit.  It  has  the  tenth  largeat  ONP  In  the 
world  and  a  low  debt-aervlce  ratio.  Part  of 
the  reason  India  has  a  good  credit  rating  Is 
that  it  has  shunned  borrowing  In  private 
capital  markets  In  favor  of  concessional 
multilateral  aid.  What  Is  more.  India  has 
been  a  leader  In  the  Third  World  of  distinct- 
ly anti-American  policies. 

(S)  Foreign  governments  ahould  not  find 
our  own  government  more  generous  than 
Americana  do.  Disaster  relief  for  people  In 
San  Salvador  th<wiM  not  be  more  compre- 
hensive than  that  offered  to  people  In  Okla- 
homa or  New  Jersey,  and  we  should  not  for- 
give contractual  obligations  tneurred  by  the 
Peruvian  government  If  we  are  not  willing 
to  do  the  same  for  a  bustneaaman  In  Phila- 
delphia. 

Given  these  starting  points.  It  is  possible 
to  develop  a  new  foreign  assistance  ap- 
proach that  will  both  meet  our  national 
needs  and  win  inereaaed  public  support.  But 
without  such  changea.  that  support  wlU  be 
neither  forthcoming  nor  deserved. 


HON.  PAUL  B.  HENRY 

ormcRiaAii 
IK  THX  HOngg  or  UPRBBfTATTW 

Tuesday,  June  16.  19S7 
Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  SpMkar,  Alpina  Chartw 
Township.  locMMl  in  «w  roMng  hMg  just  north 
of  Qrwtd  Ri<>ida,  Ml.  wW  oalebrala  tta  140lh 
birlhclay  on  tha  weekend  of  July  17  to  19, 
iger.  The  celebralion  wiH  inchjde  a  raenad- 
menl  of  the  firat  aeWera.  Solomon  Wright  hi* 
wNe,  and  Ave  son*,  conning  to  the  future 
AtpkM  Toiwiahip.  Attr«:»ed  by  the  large 
■tand*  of  pine  tree*  in  the  area,  the  Wright* 
c«ne  to  Michigwi  from  New  York  m  1837. 
The  (wnly  flrsl  lived  in  a  tog  houee  untfl  the 
pre* ant  line  cotoniai  honw  waa  erected.  At 
that  Ume,  the  aree  waa  krtown  as  North 
WaNter  Townahip  and  waa  renemed  Alpine 
TownaNp  in  1847.  Now,  140  years  later,  the 
track  which  Sotomon  Wright**  covered  wagon 
cut  through  the  wikleme**  country  is  a  heavily 
traveled  roed.  the  pine  forest  is  a  golf  course 
owned  by  an  ancestor  of  the  Wright/Wilson 
famffy,  and  the  gradous  cotoniai  is  still  used 
by  descendants  of  SotorrKXi  Wright 

In  1840.  two  more  settlers  carrte  to  the 
townahip  from  Ohto  arfd  settled  in  the  western 
edge  of  the  township.  Their  farms  were  corv 
aidered  the  jumping  oH  piece"  to  the  witoer- 
nee*  to  the  north,  since  in  1840  there  was  re- 
portedly no  other  settlements  between  their 
houses  and  the  Straits  of  Mackinac. 

By  1847.  Mr.  Speaker,  mere  were  enough 
settlers  in  the  area  that  they  decided  to  form 
their  own  townahip.  At  the  first  meeting,  the 
name  "Alpine"  was  selected.  This  was  a 
shortened  version  of  "AM  Pine"  in  reference  to 
the  large  stands  of  pine  trees  that  existed  in 
that  day.  Edward  Wt)eeler  was  elected  ttie 
first  supervisor. 

Today,  those  pine  trees  have  been  replaced 
by  apple  trees  planted  on  ttie  rolling  hills  and 
atope*  of  the  farmland  that  makes  up  tt>e 
greater  pwt  of  Alpine  Township.  Alpine  Town- 
ship farmland  is  unique.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  slopes  and  its  proximity  to  Lake  Mk:hi- 
gan  making  it  a  center  for  the  apple  irxkjstry 
in  Michigan.  The  largest  concentration  of  pri- 
vately owned  storages  in  the  worid  are  in 
Alpine  and  its  neighboring  northwest  town- 
ship*. The  first  on  tann  air-cooled  atorage  was 
buit  by  Henry  Kraft  in  1914  and  was  the  fore- 
runner fur  the  controlled  atmoephere  storage 
uaed  today.  Dairy  and  vegetable  fanning  also 
convrise  a  major  portton  of  the  agricultural  irv 
dualry  in  the  area. 

Chwtered  in  1979.  Alpine  Townahip,  in 
1967.  has  an  approxknate  populatton  of  9,500 
and  its  State  equaizatton  vatoatton  has  risen 
to  $100  millton.  The  Westgate  resWential  area 
of  750  homes  waa  devetoped  in  ttie  earty 
1960's  and  is  uraque  because  of  the  curving 
skeels  and  treea  left  by  the  devetoper.  The 
reeidential.  M-37  commercial  area  and  the 
graduaVy  growing  industrtai  areas  of  Alpine,  in 
addHton  to  the  agricultural  industry,  are  all  im- 
portant segments  of  the  townehip. 

Today.  Alpine  Township  is  committed  to 
preaerving  the  agricultural  industry  and  natural 
graenbelt  it  provtoee  to  the  more  populatad 
vaas.  It  seek*  to  pre*anw  ttw  deMcate  bal- 
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ance  between  urban  and  rural  and  maintain  a 
quaHt/  of  life  that  is  appropriate  and  deaired 
torai. 

Please  join  me,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  offering 
oongratolattona  and  best  wishes  to  the  resi- 
dents of  Alpine  Township  as  the  community 
steps  beck  in  history  to  observe  the  towrv 
ship's  first  settlers  maktog  their  way  into  the 
townahip  140  years  ago.  while  at  the  same 
time  gathering  together  to  celebrate  their 
hope*  WKl  dream*  for  ttw  future. 
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STRENOTHENINO  U.S.  EMBASSY 
SECURITY 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  BAKER 

or  LOxnsiAKA 

nf  THE  HOUSg  or  RKFRKSKirTATITgS 

Tuesday,  June  16.  1987 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  last  Thursday** 
Record.  I  kx^jded  an  amerKlment  to  H.R. 
1777,  the  State  Deperlment  authorizatton  bill 
whtoh  woukj  limit  the  tour  of  duty  tor  Marines 
senring  Embassy  guard  duty  in  Communist 
countries  to  6  months,  except  for  the  com- 
mander of  the  guard.  If  this  amendment  had 
been  poMcy.  the  recent  Marine  guard  incident 
at  the  Moacow  Embassy  wouto  not  have  oc- 
curred. 

Sergeant  Lonetree  dto  not  meet  the  KGB 
agent  Vtoletta  Sauna  until  his  1 1th  month  on 
station  in  Moscow.  At  present  the  Marines 
serving  embassy  duty  in  Communist  countries 
are  put  into  a  position  wttere  ttiey  are  far  from 
family  and  friends  for  a  year  and  are  not  al- 
lowed to  fraternize  with  the  locals. 

The  State  Department  and  ttie  Marine 
Corps,  while  they  have  taken  steps  to  prevent 
this  situatton  from  reoccurring.  have  not  gone 
far  erwugh.  TTwir  plan  reduces  ttie  tour  of 
duty  from  15  to  12  months.  Thus.  Sergeant 
Lonetree,  urxler  their  program,  would  still  have 
been  in  Moscow  opening  doors  for  the  Sovi- 
ets. Despite  the  previous  polkry  limiting  duty  to 
15  months,  Sergeant  Lonetree  was  aHowed  to 
serve  1 9  months  in  Moscow. 

My  office  has  discussed  this  legisiation  with 
State  DeiMrtment  Security  Officers  and  Ma- 
rines who  have  served  embassy  guard  duty. 
From  this,  I  have  conckided  that  limiting  the 
tour  to  6  months  is  a  needed  step  in  improv- 
ing embassy  security. 

It  takes  Ikne  for  the  KGB  to  recruit  and  train 
an  indivklual.  This  legislation  wiH  cut  down 
substantially  the  time  with  whKh  the  KGB  ha* 
to  woriL  In  addition,  if  a  recnibnent  is  made,  it 
win  reduce  the  amount  of  time  that  the  Marine 
can  jeopardize  embaaay  aecurity. 

To  expect  the  young  Marines  to  not  frater- 
nize is  fooltiardy.  We  can  not  base  ttie  securi- 
ty of  our  intelligBnce  operations  on  this  hope- 
ful assumption. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 
ment whtoh  will  improve  the  security  of  our 
embasaias.  The  text  of  the  amendment  fol- 
tows: 
Am  AMBMSMXirr  to  HJl.  1777,  *8  Rsruaisu, 

OrrsaxD  bt  IiCa.  Bakzb  or  Louisiama 
Page  37.  after  line  IS.  insert  the  foUowlng 
section: 


SBC  ir.  uwrATioN  ON  csaTAiN  Biavici  w  im 

iminCD  8TA1VS  MAKINg  COBTS  BBCV. 

amr  cuabd  raocKAM. 

(a)  LnoTATiOM.— Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (b).  no  Individual  may  perform 
guard  functions  at  United  States  diplomatic 
or  consular  posts  In  any  Communist  country 
for  an  aggregate  period  of  more  than  180 
days. 

(b)  Ezcimoa.— The  limitation  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  command- 
er of  a  Ifarine  Corps  security  detachment  at 
any  United  States  diplomatic  or  consular 
post  in  A  Communist  country. 

(c)  Dirmiiioii.— Aa  used  In  this  section, 
the  term  "Communist  country"  means  a 
country  listed  In  section  6a0<f>  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  IMl. 

(d)  EffsciivA  Datx.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 
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COACH  EDWARD  TATARIAN  ON 
THE  OCCASION  OF  HIS  RE- 
TIREMENT 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 


NTTTANY  KNIOHTS 
BARBERSHOP  CHORUS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER.  JR. 

or  PKI(NSTI.VA]nA 
ni  THK  HOirSB  or  RXPRXSEirTATIVgS 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1987 

Mr.  CUNQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the 
history  of  Itiis  Nation,  music  has  been  a  spe- 
cial pert  of  our  culture,  serving  both  to  enter- 
tain our  people  and  to  define  our  character. 
The  devetopment  of  great  musical  fonns  such 
as  jazz  and  tfie  blues  have  toto  ttie  worid  ttiat 
we  are  ursque  and  ttiat  our  heritage  is  a  rich 
one. 

While  many  types  of  American  riHJSk:  have 
become  internationally  renowned,  ottiers 
remain  in  ttie  United  States  and  are  treasured 
by  our  people.  Barbershop  quartets  and  cho- 
ruses produce  just  ttiat  type  of  music:  wtiolly 
American,  entertaining,  and  sure  to  bring  a 
smHe  to  a  chikf  s  or  an  adult's  face. 

In  my  congresstonal  district  we  are  privi- 
leged to  have  a  group  of  dedtoated  musicians 
wtK)  have  been  delighting  ttie  young  and  okJ 
for  ttie  past  25  years.  The  Nrttany  Knights 
Bartiershop  Ctiorus  brings  out  ttie  best  in  ttie 
audiences  ttiey  entertain  and  ttiey  deserve  a 
sincere  congratulations  on  ttieir  silver  anniver- 
sary. 

Recently  the  Nittany  Knights  heto  an  CM 
Timers  Night  ttiat  brought  togettier  oM  and 
new  members  of  ttie  ctiorus  atong  with  ttieir 
spouses  and  friends.  Included  in  this  group 
were  six  members  wtio  helped  found  ttie 
group  in  1962;  Elton  Atwater,  Bob  Avey,  Ken 
Reagle,  Fred  Thompson,  Clarence  Trotter, 
and  Ray  WMams  deserve  special  accolades 
for  their  devotion  to  preserving  our  musical 
heritage  and  for  ttelping  to  create  such  a  fine 
ctxxus. 

I  applaud  the  Nittany  Knights  Bartwrshop 
Ctiorus  and  would  like  to  tender  tiest  wishes 
to  them  for  continued  suoceaa  through  the 
next  25  years. 


'ATivsa 


or  irxw  TOBK 
IH  THX  BOXTgS  Or 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1987 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speekar.  during  a  time 
bi  our  Nation's  history  ki  whtoh  our  youth 
wander  ttirough  a  growing-up  proce**  ladened 
with  more  mina*  than  ever  betota,  wa  should 
recognize  ttwaa  men  and  woman  who  provide 
models  of  leadership  to  this  troubled  genera- 
tton.  Soch  a  modal  is  Coach  EdwanJ  Tatarian 
of  Benjamin  N.  Cvdozo  High  School  in  the 
Oakland  Gardens  sectton  of  the  Borough  of 
Queans  in  New  York  City. 

Coach  Tatarian  has  had  a  tong.  dtottn- 
guished,  and  successful  career  of  bringing  out 
ttie  best  in  New  York's  young  people  through 
baseball.  His  teams  have  won  17  diviaton 
titles,  advancing  to  ttie  city  championship 
round  5  times.  He  was  named  Coach  of  the 
Year  in  1967  by  Nowaday  in  recognition  of  tiis 
admirable  record  of  over  25  years  at  Cardozo 
and  Franklin  K.  Lane  High  School  in  Brooklyn. 

Ttiose  wtiose  lives  were  touched  by  Coach 
Tatarian  will  tell  you  his  effect  on  ttiem  is 
measured  t>y  more  ttian  wins  and  losses.  t>alls 
and  strikes,  or  60  feet  6  inches.  He  stressed 
not  only  success  for  ttie  team  on  ttie  fieto,  but 
also  success  for  ttie  individual  off  ttie  field. 
Fundamentals  were  essential  parts  of  ttie  Ta- 
tarian tutorial;  ttie  best  educated,  the  best  pre- 
pared, the  best  disciplined  was  ttie  team  on 
ttie  top. 

I  wish  to  present  a  recent  article  from  ttie 
New  York  Times  on  Coach  Edward  Tatarian. 
I'm  sure  my  colleagues  will  take  note  of  this 
extraordinary  man  and  tiis  career. 

Fathkr  and  Son  Ant  at  Tnu 

"There  was  a  man  on  second,  and  the  ball 
was  tilt  up  the  middle.  It  twunced  funny  off 
the  mound,  and  by  the  time  Dean  fielded  it, 
there's  no  play  at  first,"  Ed  Tatarian  ex- 
plained; "So  I  say  to  the  guy  next  to  me 
'watch  third.'  Boom.  Dean  spins  and  nails 
the  guy  at  third,  who'd  taken  too  big  a  turn. 

"I  always  taught  tiim  to  watch  the  aggres- 
sive runner  t>ecau8e  sometimes  he  may  get 
too  aggressive." 

Tatarian,  who  was  describing  a  play  made 
by  his  son  last  week,  had  waited  a  long  time 
for  this. 

Tatarian.  who  once  was  good  enough  to 
tiave  a  tryout  with  the  Met£.  always  wanted 
a  son  he  could  help  l>ecome  a  lietter  ball- 
player  than  he  tiad  t>een.  After  Tatarian 
and  his  wife,  Stella,  first  had  two  daughters 
and  then  a  son.  Drew,  who  lost  interest  in 
playing  baselMUl  as  a  high  school  sopho- 
more. Dean  Tatarian  l>ecame  his  father's 
last  hope. 

COACH  Smd  ISST 

Ed  Tatarian  has  l>een  the  only  baseball 
coach  at  Benjamin  N.  Cardoso  High  School 
since  the  school  opened  in  Bayside.  Queens. 
In  1967.  Although  he  has  guided  the  Judges 
to  17  division  titles  and  to  the  Public  School 
Athletic  League  championship  game  four 
times,  he  has  never  won  a  city  title. 

Now,  all  at  once.  Tatarian  Is  in  the  midst 
of  realizing  two  dreams.  Dean,  a  shortstop 
at  Cardoso,  is  one  of  the  liest  players  in  the 
dty.  and  the  Judges,  with  a  23-2  record 
after  beating  AviaUon.  20-8,  in  the  first 
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round  of  the  Pil.A,T.  playoffs  Tuesday  In 
Bayside,  are  favorites  to  win  the  city  Utie. 

Tatarian,  51  years  <dd.  has  alao  announced 
that  this  will  be  his  last  asaaoo  as  Cardoao's 
ooach. 

"It's  l>een  a  aeaaon  111  never  forget."  be 
said  before  Tuesday's  game.  "We've  had 
scouts  at  all  our  gamea.  It  oould've  cauaed 
proldems  but  it  hasn't.  Once  a  acout  wanted 
to  get  a  look  at  Dean  playing  third.  What 
was  I  going  to  do.  sit  a  star  third  haawnan  to 
showcase  my  l>oy?  No  way.  We're  out  here 
to  win  the  dty  cbamptonshlp." 

No  one  can  aocuae  the  coach  of  n^wtism. 
When  Dean  was  a  freshman.  Tatarian  caUed 
a  team  vote  before  starting  him  at  shortstop 
In  the  first  game  of  the  season.  He  did  the 
same  t>efore  inserting  him  in  the  lead-off 
spot  in  the  flatting  order. 

"I  would  never  take  such  precautions  for 
another  player."  the  coach  said,  "but  you 
know  every  father  thinks  his  own  son  is  the 
l>est  on  the  team.  So  in  the  lieglnnlng  I  bad 
to  double-check." 

scHoiABSHir  u  ormxD 

Dean,  a  senior,  has  l>een  offered  a  acholar- 
ship  to  play  t>aseball  at  the  University  of 
Miami,  but  he  is  waiting  to  see  what  next 
week's  major  league  draft  has  to  offer 
before  deciding  whether  college  will  t>e  hla 
next  step. 

"Everytwdy's  got  a  different  idea  alwut 
what  I  should  do  next  year,"  said  the 
youngest  Tatarian.  who  has  hit  over  .400  in 
each  of  tils  four  seasons  as  a  varsity  starter. 
"I  say  that  no  matter  what  happens  it 
should  be  great." 

A  free  college  education  and  liaseliall  in 
Miami  or  professioruil  baseball  and  a  big 
check  Is  not  a  t>ad  choice  for  an  Ig-year-old 
to  have. 

"I  Just  want  him  to  get  what  he  wants." 
the  father  said.  "He's  smart.  He  won't  end 
up  a  baseliall  bum.  He'll  do  what's  right. 
He's  worked  very  hard  to  be  a  liaseliall 
player,  so  If  college  has  to  wait,  it  will." 

Of  course,  the  roles  of  father  and  coach 
often  Intersect.  Tatarian  has  always  worked 
his  son  hard  and  has  never  hesitated  to 
show  disappointment.  The  two  used  to  have 
a  problem  with  bringing  the  afternoon's 
game  or  practice  home  to  the  dinner  table. 

But  a  deal  was  struck  a  couple  of  years 
ago:  They  would  not  talk  alxiut  basetiall  for 
one  whole  hour  after  getting  home.  Dinners 
have  tiecome  a  lot  more  relaxing  at  the  Ta- 
tarian home. 

"It's  a  much  lietter  situation  now,"  Dean 
said. 

Dean  wants  the  championship,  iHit  he 
can't  want  if  lialf  as  l>adly  as  his  father, 
who  has  been  trying  for  20  years.  The 
P.SJLXi.  championship  that  can  look  so  big 
to  a  51 -year-old  coach,  or  say,  a  17-year-old 
Junior,  might  suddenly  lose  magnitude  in 
the  eyes  of  an  IS-year-old  senior  who  is  de- 
tMiting  whether  or  not  to  accept  a  Miami 
scholarship  or  l>egln  a  professional  career. 
But  the  6-foot-2-lnch,  186  potmd  shortsbop 
Insists  Cardozo  Is  all  he  is  concerned  with 
now. 

"I've  always  wanted  to  do  well  for  myself, 
but  now  I  really  want  to  do  well  for  my 
father."  said  Dean.  "He's  taught  me  so 
much— my  sisters  Icnow  more  t>aset>aU  than 
most  guys  I  Imow— I'd  like  to  give  some- 
thing iMCk." 


r. 1^    lOOT 
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THS  CHARADX  OP  0LASN08T: 
SOYIXTS  mCREASE  JAMMIWO 
OP  RADIO  PRKB  KUROPE  AND 
RADIO  LIBBRTT 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

onaoaoAii 
THB  HOUIS  or  KBrSBSSHTATlVn 

Tuetdaw.  June  It,  1M7 

BROOMFIELO.  Mr.  SpMiwr.  I  want  to 

wMh  my  oelMguM  botf)  good  and  bad 

dbout  WW  SowM  Union.  Th*  good  nwra 

to  «wl  «w  UoadMtt  of  ttw  Voio*  o(  Anwftea 

Mo  ttw  SovM  Union  ara  no  longar 

iMfimad.  TTw  bad  nowa  ia  that  Iha 

SoMl  iwnmara  prawtoualy  dtadad  at  Voica  of 
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train  two  other  CJB.  oveneas  broad-    ablaa.  caah  raoaipls. 


ni 


igrinat  Radto  Fraa  Eurepa/Radto  Ubarty 
DiuMiraila  to  ttwl  country.  TNa  ia  yat  anoihar 
amwla  of  Via  chaiada  of  glaanoat,  ttw  twm 
Sowiat  opannaaa  VMiy  dU  Mr.  Qoibachav  faii 
to  pRMida  Iha  vMrtd  «Mi  a  damonatraMon  of 
gtoHwai  by  oaaaing  aH  Jamming  of  loraign 
bfoadcaafa?  Ragwdtoaa  of  «ttiat  Mr.  Gk)>ba- 
cfwv  may  aay  about  ramaMng  SowM  aociaty. 
ttta  Kramin  sIM  laara  unoanaorad  nmn  from 
outiida  ihat  poioa  aiato.  For  aH  intants  and 
purpoaaa.  buainaaa  goaa  on  a*  uauai  in  that 


Why  dU  ttw  Sowialt  dadda  to  mcraaaa  thair 
iHnming  of  Radto  Fraa  Europa/Rwflo  Ubarty? 
Unlka  ttw  Voioa  of  Amarica  and  Iha  Briliah 
BruiicMlIng  Corporation.  Radto  Fraa 
Europa/Radto  Ubarty  oonoantrata  on  Intamal 
naws  wilNn  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Eaatam  Europe. 
Sowiat  laadart  have  navar  Kcaplad  Radto 
Fraa  Europa/Radto  Ubarty-t  unique  miaaton 
aa  a  aurrogato  radto  alalion  which  providea 
Soviet  cilizena  and  Eaalam  Europaana  with 
baiMrerl  news  about  events  in  their  own 

OOUntnOSa 

Soviet  jamming  of  Radto  Free  Europe/ 
Radto  Uberty  ia  in  dMct  contravention  of  aev- 
aral  tteatiea  to  wWch  me  USSR,  ia  a  aigna- 
lory  «id  a  violation  of  international  law.  Thoae 
radtoa  have  been  oonlinuouaiy  jammed  for 
dacadaa.  Currant  eatimetes  reveal  that  jam- 
ming coats  the  Soviet  Union  up  to  $1.2  biHon 
per  yew.  Thia  ia  aeveral  times  the  combined 
budgata  of  aH  Waeam  broadcasters. 

tt  is  time  for  Mr.  Qortwchev  to  show  the 
wond  the  true  spirit  of  glasnoet  by  ceasing  aH 
jamming  of  foreign  radto  broadcasts  beamed 
towvd  the  Soviet  Union.  Ceasing  aH  jamming 
wouU  prove  that  glaanoat  ia  not  marafy  a  tem- 
porary tactic  deaigned  to  improve  the  image 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  TNa  would  be  a  commendable 
first  stsp  tfong  the  road  to  a  tnily  open  Soviet 

society. 
WNh  Ihaee  thoughts  in  mind.  I  commend  the 

foHowing    Loe   Angelee   Tknea   edMorW   on 
Sovtal  jamming  to  my  coHeaguos  in  the  Con- 


[Frocn  the  Loe  Anceles  Times.  May  37. 19871 
jAmmra  ELSKWHias 
r%x  ttie  flnt  time  ilnoe  IMO.  the  Soviet 
Union  tias  stopped  jammlna  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica tirtTSitrsftt  In  Rualan  and  eight  other 
Soviet  lantuacea-  It's  a  welcome  move.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  wtiat  the  Kremlin  of- 
fered with  one  band  It  took  sway  with  the 
other.  Two  J»™»w»"g  transmitters  previously 
used  acalnst  the  Voice  are  now  being  em- 
ployed In  Intensified  efforts  to  Jam  pro- 


EncUsh-languace  broadcasts  by  VOA,  the 
British  Broadcmstinc  Corp.  and  other  for- 
eign Information  aervlces  hsve  gener^ly 
t>een  let  slof>e.  For  years,  however,  the 
Soviet  government  has  carried  on  s  massive, 
off-and-on  effort  to  blot  out  foreign  broad- 
casts In  the  major  languages  spolien  by  the 
Soviet  Union's  diverse  ethnic  groups.  ThU 
despite  Uie  Soviet  Union's  signature  on  the 
1976  Helsinki  sooord  which  baimed  such  in- 
terference. 

British  experts  estimate  that  Jamming 
cosU  llosoow  tl.2  bUUon  a  year— more  than 
all  Weatem  governments  combined  spend  to 
brMntriT*  the  programs  In  the  first  place. 
When  j^iwwtnt  eases  In  one  direction.  U  is 
usually  Intensified  In  another.  For  example. 
when  Jamming  of  the  BBC  stopped  last  Jan- 
uary, the  transmitters  previously  used  for 
that  purpose  srere  redirected  at  Deutsche 
Welle,  the  West  German  version  of  VOA 
and  the  U.S.-run  Radio  Liberty. 

That  pattern  Is  being  repeated.  Two  jam- 
ming transmitters  previously  targeted  on 
the  Voice  were  quickly  put  to  work  Intensi- 
fying the  jamming  of  Radio  Ulierty  and 
Radio  Free  Europe,  which  spedallae  in 
broadcasting  news  of  developments  within 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  in 
competition  with  the  controlled  Soviet 
media. 

There  is  no  question  that  under  Gorba- 
chev's policy  of  gUuno*U  or  greater  open- 
ness, the  Soviet  people  are  belitg  aUowed 
greater  though  stlU  limited  access  to  Infor- 
maUon  that  is  at  odds  with  the  party  line. 
Ifaytie,  In  time,  jamming  of  RL  and  RFE 
will  tie  halted,  too.  As  of  now.  however,  the 
definition  of  news  that  can  be  entrusted  to 
Soviet  citlaens  irlU  continue  to  be  made 
solely  by  the  Kremlin. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MS.  DOROTHY  M. 
HILL 


June  16,  1987 
peyroH  data,  and  emptoy- 


Ma.  Hit  has  bean  an  outstanding  employee 
and  a  role  model  for  all  of  her  fellow  worttera 
at  WYTV.  Her  herd  worV  arxl  tong  hours  haw* 
helped  to  make  WYTV  one  of  the  beet  tetavi- 
aton  atabons  in  the  Youngatown  area.  Ttwa,  K 
is  with  pleaaure  and  special  thanka  that  I  join 
the  people  of  the  17th  Congreaatonal  Diatrlct 
in  recognizing  the  outatandtog  aocompHah- 
menta  and  vary  admirable  charadar  of  Ma. 
Dorothy  M.  HW. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  Hotrn  op  rkpreskut ati  vis 

Tuetday,  June  16.  19S7 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  riae 
in  order  to  pey  tribute  to  Ms.  Dorothy  M.  HW.  a 
very  special  resident  of  my  17th  Congreaaton- 
al Diatrict  She  is  retiring  after  an  inspiring 
career  at  WYTV-channel  33  in  Youngstown, 
OH,  and  is  being  saluted  for  her  years  o1  dedi- 
cated and  tireless  service  to  WYTV  with  a  re- 
ception in  her  honor  at  Anton's  in  Boardman, 
OH.  AH  who  luww  her  love  her  and  are  ecstat- 
ic to  have  had  tt>eir  lives  touched  by  her.  K  is 
my  sincere  desire  and  hope  that  she  has  a 
happy  and  active  retiremenL 

Ma.  HM  ia  a  native  of  New  Castle,  PA,  and 
ewned  a  bachetor-s  degree  in  business  ad- 
miniatratton  from  New  Caatle  Buainess  Col- 
lege. Mm  working  as  an  adminiatrative  asaist- 
ant  to  the  vtoe  prosidont  of  Ptttaburgh  Rims, 
she  joined  what  was  then  WKST-TV  as  a  traf- 
fic manager  and  executive  secretary.  She  then 
dMgently  clawed  her  way  up  to  becoming 
offtoe  manager  and  bookkeeper.  When  the 
statton  became  WYTV  in  1965,  she  began  a 
tong  cveer  aa  accounting/ office  manager.  For 
over  20  yeva,  Ms.  Hill  has  admirably  super- 
vieed  aH  accounting  functions,  including  such 
diverse  wees  aa  A/C  payables.  A/C  receiv- 


AVOIDING  THE  NEXT 
INSURANCE  CRISIS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORK) 

OP  NSW  jsassT 
ni  THi  BOD8C  or  aKPassBrrsTivia 

Tuesday,  June  le.  1987 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speeker,  I  am  maemng  in 
the  RECono  a  perceptive  artk:le  from  Buai- 
naaa Week  on  tt>e  lessorra  from  tt>e  recent  li- 
abHIty  inaurance  crisis.  The  article  points  out 
the  role  in  the  crisis  of  industry  financial  prac- 
tKes  and  obaanws  that  the  criaia  haa  abated 
without  help  from  an  overttaul  of  ttw  Natton's 
civil  justice  system.  The  article  suggests  thai  a 
recunence  of  the  crisis  may  be  less  Kkety  be- 
cause State  insurance  commissiorwfs  arKJ 
Congreaa  are  considering  stronger  inckjstry 
regulation  to  prevent  anottwr  wiW  cycle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  1,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Commerce,  Conaumer  Protectton.  and 
Competitiveness  wiH  hoM  a  hearing  at  whtoh 
State  inaurance  commissioners  will  testify  on 
this  very  questior>— wt>ett>er  the  States  have 
taken  adequate  steps  to  prevent  furttter  cnsis 
or  wfiettter  congressional  action  ia  neceasary. 
Ttw  article  foltows: 

[From  Business  Week.  May  25,  19871 
Th«  Crisis  is  Ovdi— But  Imsukaiics  Wax 
NsvKS  SB  THS  Sams 
(By  Christopher  Farrell  in  New  York  with 
Resa  King  in  Stamford,  Joan  O'C.  Hamil- 
ton in  San  Francisco,  and  bureau  reports) 

MOBX  COSTOIOBS  ASK  mrDIWO  WATS  TO  OOVXB 

THBia  own  aisx 

Remember  the  "Insurance  crisis"  of  1980? 
In  one  of  America's  scarier  business  epi- 
sodes, companies  and  cities  across  the  coun- 
try bussed  angrily  with  horror  stories  sbout 
price  hikes  of  up  to  1,000%  and  abrupt,  un- 
provoked cancellation  of  policies. 

Everyone  played  the  Blame  Game:  Too 
many  lawsulU  and  recklessly  generous 
juries.  No,  It  was  a  price-flxbig  conspiracy 
engineered  by  a  greedy  Insiirance  industry. 
No.  it  was  a  sign  that  the  American  charac- 
ter had  deteriorated,  with  everybody  trying 
to  pass  risks  on  to  the  next  guy.  But  all 
agreed  that  the  crisis  could  only  deepen. 

Wrong  on  all  counts.  The  property /casu- 
alty Insurance  crisis  is  largely  over,  down  to 
"vestiges, "  says  California  Insurance  Com- 
missioner Roxani  M.  GlUespie.  Except  for  a 
few  high-risk  sectors  such  as  ski  UfU  and 
medical  malpractice,  few  would-l>e  buyers  of 
coverage  are  having  to  "go  naked,"  and  pre- 
mium prices  are  starting  to  come  Ijack 
down. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  "the  crisis"  can  l>e 
forgotten.  On  the  surface  It  would  appear  to 
be  merely  part  of  a  "normal"  Insurance 
cycle:  When  premiums  and  profits  are  lilgh. 
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the  business  attracts  more  entrsnts,  who 
crowd  in  by  ti^^him  rates— until  the  finan- 
cially weaker  ones  drop  out.  coverage  be- 
comes scarce,  and  premiums  climb  again. 
But  calling  the  recent  travaU  a  "normal"  In- 
surance cycle  is  like  calling  the  Great  De- 
preaston  an  ordinary  business  cycle. 
LOSS  PRCVKirnoa 

As  the  decade  began.  Insurers  were  under- 
pricing  their  products  to  collect  premiums 
to  invest  at  then-high  interest  rates.  But 
rates  fell  just  as  losses  from  carelessly  writ- 
ten policies  hit  home,  and  huge  asbestos 
cases  loomed.  By  late  1984.  insurers  started 
a  panicky  retreat  from  their  ruinous  price 
war.  When  insurance  Is  scarce,  "the  system 
can  make  all  kinds  of  demands"  on  insur- 
ance customers,  observes  one  broker.  It  did. 
Insurers  jacked  prices  sharply  higher.  That 
began  attracting  more  capital,  the  seed 
needed  to  increase  the  l>aslc  insurance  crop. 
"When  capacity  U  there,  it  will  find  a 
home."  adds  the  broker.  So  plain  vanilla 
Bupply-and-demand  largely  explains  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Insurance  crisis. 

still,  it's  liecoming  clear  that  last  year's 
crunch  Is  altering  the  insurance  world— per- 
haps permanently.  More  customers  are 
taking  matters  into  their  own  bands.  Before 
the  crisis,  such  "self-insurance"  totaled  no 
more  than  25%  of  the  market.  Now,  it's 
about  33%  and  growing.  "We've  learned  oiu- 
lesson."  declares  Norman  B.  Chanzis.  risk- 
management  director  at  American  Standard 
Inc.  Insurers  are  "smug  in  their  assumption 
that  we'll  all  come  back.  I  don't  intend  to." 

Many  risk  managers  are  emulating  the  ap- 
proach of  Hardee's  Food  Systems  Inc.  The 
chain  pays  for  losses  of  up  to  $2  million 
itself  "and  just  buys  Insurance  against  ca- 
tastrophe," says  risk  manager  Susan  M. 
Werner.  The  key:  "We  have  a  good  loss-pre- 
vention program."  Helping  make  the  big  de- 
ductible practical  are  measures  such  ss  in- 
stalling nonskid  floors  to  minimise  falls. 

Other  companies  took  more  elaborate 
steps.  Du  Pont  Co.  invested  $20  million  to 
help  create  two  companies  that  now  insure 
it  and  some  550  others  against  catastrophic 
losses.  Not  all  the  cllenU  will  buy  all  their 
coverge  from  the  two,  ACE  Insurance  Co. 
and  XL  Insurance  Co.  But  they  serve  as  a 
source  of  stable  capacity  in  the  high-risk 
end  of  the  business. 

Control  Data  Corp.,  one  of  many  compa- 
nies to  have  lost  liability  coverage  for  lU  of- 
ficers and  directors.  Joined  last  year  with  50 
other  companies  to  form  Corporate  Officers 
tt  Directors  Assurance.  Partly  in  response, 
at  least  10  regular  Insurance  companies  are 
actively  competing  again  to  sell  such  poli- 
cies. 

To  the  alarm  of  local  officials,  countless 
cities  were  forced  to  find  Insurance  alterna- 
tives. Warwick.  R.I..  for  Instance,  started 
iwollng  funds  with  other  cities  in  the  state 
to  create  an  insurance  "trust"  offering  li- 
ability coverage  for  municipal  services. 
Dallas  Is  considering  a  similar  arrangement 
in  Texas.  "We  know  with  a  100%  certainty 
that  we'll  have  to  go  through  another 
cycle,"  says  Mark  Perraro.  the  city's  risk 
manager.  "We  want  a  guarantee  that  there 
will  l>e  some  capacity." 

Ferraro's  attitude  Is  typical  of  a  new  credo 
among  corporate  chieftains  and  political 
leaders:  Protection  against  many  risks  is  too 
Important  to  t>e  left  to  traditional  insurance 
^vMupmtM  Those  that  do  return  to  them 
will  be  aimed  with  a  greater  sensitivity  to 
risk.  In  a  widely  echoed  observation.  War- 
wick Mayor  Francis  X.  Flaherty  notes: 
"Now  that  we  are  dealing  with  our  own 
money,  [we  realize]  the  key  to  success  is  loas 
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prevention."  To  help  cut  accidents,  he  says. 
Warwick  is  having  police  cars  stick  to  regu- 
lar speed  limits  unless  they're  rushing  to  a 
life-threatening  emergency. 

PUCaSATTLKS 

As  more  erstwhile  clients  are  learning  to 
live  without  them.  Insurers  are  trying  to 
woo  them  iMCk.  With  the  industry  enjoying 
record  profits  in  1986,  comiwtlUon  is  heat- 
ing up  (chart).  Sighs  Michael  G.  Pitt,  presi- 
dent of  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp.,  a 
General  Electric  Co.  unit:  "We  have  two 
problems  in  our  business:  short  memory  and 
we  cant  stand  prosperity." 

Insurance  companies  are  offering  custom- 
ers better  poUcy  terms.  And  after  last  year's 
huge  rate  Increases,  prices  have  not  only 
leveled  off  but  are  definitely  heading  lower, 
says  Michael  P.  Dlnstein.  vice-president  at 
insurance  l>roker  Fred.  S.  James  St  Co.  Says 
Pitt  of  Employers  Reinsurance:  "There  are 
a  numlier  of  major  companies  out  there 
starting  to  cut  rates." 

The  price  batUes  are  fiercest  over  proper- 
ty insurance,  mainly  l>ecause  insurers  got 
through  1988  without  paying  for  any  mas- 
sive luttural  disasters.  Casualty  competition 
is  getting  strong  in  most  lines  of  business. 
Global  Marine  Inc.  partly  because  it  is 
doing  less  offshore  drilling,  saw  its  liability 
rates  drop  15%  to  20%  when  it  renewed  its 
policy  in  February,  says  bisurance  manager 
James  R.  Frazier. 

Nonetheless,  "problon  areas  still  exist." 
says  Rol>ert  Clements,  president  of  insur- 
ance broker  Marsh  &  McLennan  Inc.  Pew 
insurers  are  willing  to  do  business  with  ski 
areas.  Hidden  Valley  Resort  Community  & 
Conference  Center  in  the  mountains  of 
western  Pennsylvania  expects  to  pay  an  ad- 
ditional 20%  premium  increase  this  year- 
after  last  year's  liability  premium  jumped 
from  (50.000  to  $185,000.  For  some  high-risk 
lines  of  Insurance,  such  as  pollution  policies 
for  chemical  companies  and  malpractice  in- 
surance for  doctors,  finding  coverage  is  stlU 
tough. 

Yet  even  some  of  these  markets  could  im- 
prove. St.  Paul  Cos.,  the  biggest  underwriter 
of  medical  malpractice  insurance  in  the 
country,  still  has  a  moratorium  on  new  mal- 
practice policies.  However,  because  physi- 
cian claims  and  paid-out  losses  rose  only 
slightly  in  1986,  Timothy  R.  Morse,  a  senior 
officer  In  St.  Paul's  medical  services  unit, 
says  there's  "some  cause  for  optimism." 

Pollution,  toxic  waste,  and  chemical  expo- 
sures will  take  longer.  Insurers  still  worry 
that  "there  is  the  potential  for  catastrophic 
loss."  says  Du  Font's  insurance  manager. 
James  A.  Mitchell.  Jr.  Insurers  recoiled 
from  the  potential  UabUlty  from  asbestosto 
claims,  and  they  aren't  about  to  step  l>ack 
in.  The  potential  losses  in  such  cases  may  l)e 
so  huge  as  to  l>e  uninsurable— or  only  partly 
insurable.  Most  of  Corporate  America  is 
willing  to  take  the  risk.  Du  Pont,  for  exam- 
ple. Insists  that  last  year's  "crisis"  didn't 
cause  it  to  stop  any  product  launches. 

With  more  customers  l>earing  their  own 
risks,  through  pooling  or  other  arrange- 
ments, the  industry's  market  has  shrunk. 
That  spells  trouble.  In  a  fight  for  slices  of  a 
smaller  pie.  insurers  may  weU  slash  prices 
too  low.  setting  off  another  severe  cycle.  As 
Chairman  William  McCoimick  of  Fireman's 
Fund  Insurance  Co.  Says,  property /casualty 
insurance  is  "like  aluminum.  Every  time 
rjpply  and  demand  shifts,  the  prices  go  way 
up  or  down." 
Insurers'  ability  to  engage  in  suicidal  price 

behavior  will  be  sUghtly  tempered,  though. 

A  number  of  reinsurance  companies,  which 

backsUw  insurers  in  exchange  for  a  portion 
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of  premhim  income,  have  faOed  already. 
And  nu>re  of  the  smaller,  poorly  capftallaed 
ones  are  expected  to  go  under  In  the  next 
few  years  as  claims  pUe  up.  When  that  hap- 
pens, the  original  Insurers  get  stu^  so 
they'll  want  to  go  slow  on  premium  cuts. 
Also,  state  insurance  commiaslaners  and 
Congress  are  considering  stronger  Industry 
regulation  to  prevent  another  wild  cycle. 

Hoaaoa  stobisb 

Nevertheless,  there's  certain  to  be  another 
Insurance  shortage.  And  next  time  around, 
insurers  are  likely  to  l>e  hard-pressed  for  ex- 
cuses when  they  play  the  Blame  Game. 
During  the  1986  crisis,  the  Industry  em- 
l)ariced  on  a  splashy  public  relations  cam- 
paign proclaiming  that  the  "insurance 
crisis"  was  really  a  "lawsuit  crisis."  Some 
three  dozen  states  did  make  minor  changes 
In  the  law.  But  the  insurance  crisis  has 
abated  without  help  from  an  overhaul  of 
the  nation's  civil  justice  system. 

Cool  analysis  Is  discrediting  last  year's 
horror  stories  about  an  epidemic  of  multi- 
milUon-dollar  Jury  awards  for  relatively 
little  cause.  In  a  sample  of  359  cases  In  the 
1982-85  period,  mostly  involving  product  li- 
ability, punitive  damages  were  "Insignifi- 
cant," according  to  a  study  published  by  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute.  "The  civil 
Utigation  system  is  stable."  says  Mark  Peter- 
son of  the  Rand  Institute  for  CtvO  Juatloe. 
Only  In  mass  toxic  tort  cases,  notably  thoae 
involving  asl>estos.  is  potentialy  enormous 
cost  a  real  concern. 

Even  insurance  executives  are  finding  It 
harder  to  pass  on  the  blame.  "If  we  were  an 
electric  company  delivering  voltage  and 
went  from  110  to  220  to  400  to  0.  we'd  have 
blown  all  our  customers'  applicances."  ex- 
claims McCormick  of  FIranan's  Fund. 
"They'd  go  to  another  electric  company  or 
get  their  own  generators."  That's  happening 
now.  The  legacy  of  the  insurance  crisis  is 
that  insurance  is  l>eooming  everytiody's  busi- 


TRIBDTE  TO  JUNE  H.  OABU! 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

opcAuroRiriA 
IN  THS  HOXTSK  Or  RSPBBSIHTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  June  16. 1987 
Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  graaft 
pleasure  that  I  riae  today  to  offer  my  concniu- 
lattons  to  a  dteUnguished  public  aenwit.  Ma. 
June  H.  Gable,  upon  her  relirment  from  ttw 
Sacramento  City  Unified  School  Diatrict 

Ma.  Gable's  career  haa  bean  an  extremely 
dMinguiahed  one.  Foitowing  her  gradualton 
from  the  University  of  Minneaota  in  1942.  for 
whtoh  afw  was  horKxed  with  a  summa  cum 
laude  degree.  Ms.  Gable  continued  on  to  earn 
her  magter-a  degree  in  1945.  After  ahe  conv 
ptoled  her  degree,  Ms.  Gable  continuad  in  the 
fieM  of  education,  teaching  in  towa.  and  later, 
in  Sacramento.  CA.  Throughout  her  career. 
Ms.  Gable  has  been  a  strong  advocate  of  aex 
equity  in  educatton.  As  project  manager  for 
title  IX  comp«ance  in  the  Sacramento  City 
Unified  School  Diatrict  as  a  leader  of  numer- 
ous seminars  and  protects  relatad  to  Iha  rote 
of  women  in  educalion.  and  aa  a  oonauttant  to 
the  Stete  of  CaNfomia  Department  ofEdun- 
tion,  to  name  just  a  few  of  her  accompialV' 
ments.  Ma.  GaWe  has  wortted  diigentty  to  to- 
creaae  our  understanding  of  the  educattonal 
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«id  hw  bMn  a  chmpion  of  n*  kv 
Mlun  ol  wonMn  In  Vw  Md  ol  cdi^ 
__  .  TknowtMMiLOMbtohMaorMltfMl 
to  to  proud  et.  and  I  «n  oonidani  ftm  ato 
«■  to aoniy  inlaMd^ tar  many  Manda  " 
oolaaouaaln  tfw  aohooif 

fit  Spaiinr  R  la  not  pooaMa  to  i 
•w*  Ma.  Juno  QaMo  tar  al  twl  ata  hoa 
dona  tor  •»  Saoramanio  oonHnunllir.  bU  I  ba- 
laM  am  I  ipa*  tar  al  tw  poopia  ol  Ma 
cuiwwunBy  wtan  I  oftar  my 
and  my  taal  vMiaa  tar  a 
anIoyaMo   ralMmanl   to   ttiia 


RBAOAN  AMD  THATCHKR^A 

OF  STomnNO  success 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

orcAuroaau 
xa  TBI  Bouaa  or  mmrnmuMtAtmB 

riieadaK  /«me  19, 1U7 
Mr.  LAOOMARSmO.  Mr.  Spaakar.  I  hava 


and  Na 

Comantaniy  ualng  tha  iHW»Con»a 
ttioaa  orWca  daim  ttw  Praaidant  no 
^^  haa  «w  aUMy  to  la«l  our  NaNon  altoo- 
ttwa^.  How  wrong  «wy  ara.  Tta  adtartol  by 
ytmrnn  R«Ntotot)  Haarat.  Jr..  wNch  appaarad 
In  toa  Loa  Angataa  Haraid  ExanHnor  on 
Sunday.  Juna  14.  1967.  daaity  ahowa  Itat 
Praaidani  Raagan  oonNnuaa  to  to  a  atrono. 


I  on  Mra.  Ttalctar'a  Natohc  «tetory  in  ttia 

it  ganarai  atooiona.  It  ia  Important  to  ra- 

mambar  «wl  Mra.  Tbatctar's  poldoa  and  po- 
Hcal  ptiloaoptHaa  ara  vary  aimlar  to  Praai- 
dant  naaqan'a.  Radwr  Itan  Manlng  to  "mia- 
lawlng  madto  opMona."  I  urga  my  coMaagiwn 
to  achnowladga  tta  facta:  Ita  raauiia  of  too 
Vanloa  aumnril  and  tta  BrWah  aiacttona  tfiow 
thai  laadaia  and  poldaa  Hia  ttwaa  of  Mr. 
Ramwi  wid  Mra.  Ttalchar  ara  poputor.  a«va. 


RiMuui  un  THATCHia:  A  Wm  op  Siummlhu 

8u<>  111 

(By  WiUUm  Raixlolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 

Preaident  Reacan  did  much  better  at  the 
yenloe  luininlt  than  media  report!  would 
tiave  ua  beUere.  And  Margaret  Thatcher, 
the  moit  moceMful  woman  leader  In 
modem  blitory.  kept  her  majority  in  Partla- 
ment  to  itre  her  historic  third  oooaecutlve 
term  aa  prime  mtnliter. 

Depute  the  media  tendency  to  depict 
Prmldent  Reaaan  as  an  Impotent  leader 
■inoe  the  Iran-oootra  affair  and  the  Venice 
eeoromlc  summit  as  a  "bust"  and  "a  stale- 
mate." the  facts  Indicate  an  trnpreastre  list 
of  aoooraidlshments  for  the  president  after 
bis  meettaif  with  the  six  leaden  of  the 
major  industrtallMd  nations  of  the  free 
woiid.  Aniflin  them  were 

Unanlmoas  support  for  the  UJB.  position 
that  freedom  of  navlaiOlon  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  must  be  mdield. 

Unanimous  support  for  his  proposal  that 
the  Italted  Nation  Security  CouncQ  adopt  a 
resolutian  calUnc  on  Iran  and  Iraq  to  cease 
Are  and  hnmwtlatrty  start  oeiatlatlnt  an 
•Dd  to  their  war.  Secretary  of  State  Oeorge 
Staulta  said  ww  tbe  principal  commitment 
the  VM.  souabt  from  the  Buropean  allies 
and  Japan  on  the  Ferrian  Oulf  crisis.  The 
other  suaunlt  leaden  also  accepted  the  n.8. 
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prapoaal  that  the  Security  OouncQ  take  "ef- 
fsettv*  Bseaaurss"  acatost  althar  of  the  two 
warriiw  natlaiH  that  tailed  to  comply  with 
the  UJf .  dsBMnd. 

Amoiw  the  "effscttre  measures"  Secretary 
Sbolta  has  In  mind  Is  a  mandatory  arms  em- 
barto  agaiiMt  either  nation  that  perateU  In 
flahtlna.  if  the  ban  Is  vetoed  In  the  Security 
Counea.  but  "effective  measures"  remain  to 
an  adopted  raaohitlon.  It  would  give  the  U  A 
and  other  alllas  a  free  hand  to  Impose  a  ban 
of  their  own. 

In  respoMS  to  President  Reacan's  appeal 
for  stmwer  action  to  deter  terrorism.  It  was 
unanlmoiMiy  agreed  that  If  a  country  re- 
fusss  to  extradite  or  praaeeute  a  captured 
terrorist.  aU  seven  govemmenU  wfU  bar 
flights  to  and  from  that  country. 

In  the  economic  discussions.  President 
Reagan  rejected  appeals  from  some  of  the 
other  leaden  that  be  Increase  taxes  to 
reduce  the  U  A  defldt.  Be  obtained  a  pledge 
otmt.  all  seven  nations  refrain  from  aecumu- 
lathw  further  farm  surphisea. 

PoDowIng  the  Venice  summit,  the  NATO 
allies  approved  the  president's  decision  to 
CTmfhMff  an  agreement  with  the  Soviets  for 
removal  of  shorter-range  nuclear  mlssUes 
from  Europe. 

So  President  Reagan  wasnt  the  weak. 
lame-duck  leader  his  critics  predicted  he 
would  be  in  Venice. 

In  Britain,  the  Sl-year-old  "Iron  Lsuly's" 
election  victory  was  a  triumph  for  the  good 
seme  of  the  British  people.  They  gave  the 
leftlst^tomlnated  Labor  Party  one  of  Its 
worst  defeaU  In  SO  years.  Labor  analysU  at- 
tributed the  political  debacle  to  the  party's 
policy  of  unilateral  disarmament  and  expul- 
sion of  America's  nuclear  forces  from  Brit- 
ain. 

However,  the  major  reason  the  people  re- 
turned Mrs.  Thatcher  to  an  unprecedented 
third  term  with  a  majority  of  at  least  112 
seats  In  the  House  of  Commons  was  tiecause 
of  her  capitalist  economic  policy,  curt>lng  of 
tyrannical  union  power,  maintenance  of  a 
nuclear  deterrent  and  tough  stand  against 
Soviet  Imperialism. 

Her  economic  policy  of  de-fUtUonallslng 
sodallaed  industry,  cutting  government 
spending,  reversing  a  century  of  ever-ex- 
panding sUte  bureaucracy  and  cutting  taxes 
to  enable  more  middle-class  workers  to  own 
their  own  homes  has  led  to  seven  consecu- 
tive yean  of  economic  growth  with  low  in- 
flation. 

There  are  2.S  million  more  home-owning 
families  in  Britain  today  than  when  she 
took  office  in  1979.  One  million  of  them  are 
former  public-housing  tenants  who  received 
government  aid  to  help  buy  the  units  they 
occupied.  The  number  of  individual  stock- 
holden  has  trebled.  Many  of  the  new  cap- 
italists were  employees  of  former  national- 
ised Industries  returned  under  her  leader- 
ship to  private  ownership. 

Calling  her  reformed  system  "Popular 
Capitalism."  she  campaigned  on  the  slogan: 
"Britain  ta  on  the  March." 

It  is  ottvlously  is.  and  therein  lies  a  lesson 
for  us.  President  Reagan's  policy  of  cutting 
government  spending,  opposing  tax  In- 
creases and  encouraging  free-market  enter- 
prise is  similar  to  Mrs.  Thatcher's  successful 
economic  formula.  Let  us  continue  to  sup- 
port the  president's  policy  that  brought  us 
economic  recovery  and  has  created  more 
than  IS  million  new  Jobs.* 


June  16,  1987 

THK  CENTRAL  AMERICAN 
NECXyriATIONS  COMMISSION 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MKHEL 

or  nxiwois 
n  THB  BOU8B  OT  KOKUMKthrmM 

Tuetday.  June  29. 1987 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Spaaiwr.  I  hava  raoalvad  a 
rom  Ambaaaador  Jaana  J.  Kbfcpabldi 
«id  Dr.  Ira  Oiiaway  dalad  Juna  4. 19S7.  oon- 
oanUng  tta  CanMI  Amartcan  Nagoflallona 
Commiaaton  aal  up  by  laglalallon  prowMno 
mMwy  M  to  tta  daiiiocrallc  raaiatanoa  in 
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unable  to  serve  the  purposes  whleb  the  Con- 
I  had  envisaged  for  it. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jbshx  J.  KnucrsTucx. 
IBA  Oaixswat. 


I  wwM  to  inaart  thia  Mlar  into  too  Record 
bacauaa  I  batova  our  ooNaaguaa  should  know 
thai  Amtaaaador  KMpatrlck  and  Or.  Oalaway. 
Ita  Commiaaton  dHlonni  of  Mtoorty  Laadar 
Boe  Dole  and  myaaN.  hava  woftod  d^janMy 
to  maka  thia  commiaaton  a  ■uccaai.  Thair  af- 
forta  to  chooaa  a  chalmian  for  tta  Commia- 
iton  waia  fmatralad  lima  and  again  and  ttwy 
hava  raacfwd  cartain  oonchMiona  aa  to  Ita  ra- 
of 


At  thia  point  I  wiah  to  Inaart  in  Ita  Recoro 
Ita  latlar  Ambaaaador  KkkpaWck  and  Dr. 
QaNaway  aant  to  me  and  to  Minority  Laadar 
Dole. 

Ambucaii  EwnaraisK  lasiiiuis 

roa  PuBUC  Polict  Rbbbabch. 
WaaMngton,  DC,  June  4.  1987. 
Hon.  RoBsar  H.  Mtchxi, 
Minority  Leader,  Houae  a/  Repretentativea, 
WaahiJigton,  DC. 

Dbab  CoNOHXssMAa  Michxl:  We.  the  Re- 
publican appointees  to  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Negotiations  Commission,  believe  that 
the  Commission,  having  failed  sliuse  Novem- 
ber to  elect  a  chairman.  Is  uitahle  to  f  ulf  lU 
iU  responslblUty  as  mandated  by  existing 
legislation  for  monitoring  progress  toward  a 
diplomatic  settlement  of  the  conflicts  In 
Central  America. 

We  made  repeated,  serious  efforU  over 
the  last  six  months  to  comply  with  the 
Intent  and  requirements  of  the  authorizing 
legislation.  Under  the  legislation,  the  Com- 
mission could  not  function  until  a  chairman 
had  been  choeen.  In  a  bipartisan  spirit,  we 
nominated  three  Democrats  with  broad 
knowledge  of  Central  America:  former  Sena- 
tor Richard  Stone  (nominated  on  November 
31):  President  John  Silber  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity (iKxnlnated  on  January  5):  Mr.  John  T. 
Joyce.  President  of  the  Bricklayen  and 
Allied  Craftsmen  Union  (nominated  In 
March).  Each  was  rejected  by  the  Demo- 
cratic representatives.  Plnally,  on  April  21. 
we  nominated  former  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  who  had  agreed  to  serve  If 
selected.  Unfortunately,  six  weeks  elapsed 
before  the  Democratic  appointees  acted  on 
the  nomination.  By  then  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger believed  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
time  remaining  for  the  Commission  to  dis- 
charge lU  responsibilities. 

Now.  the  time  allotted  for  the  Commis- 
sion's operations  under  the  authorising  leg- 
islation has  passed.  The  President  issued  his 
determination  for  further  assistance  to  the 
Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance.  The  $100 
million  was  disbursed.  Having  taken  no  offi- 
cial action  and  having  issued  no  retwrt.  the 
Commission  should  discontinue  its  oper- 
ations. We  regret  that  the  Commission  was 


ADDRESS  BY  OBOROE  E  SHAW. 
ANNUAL  MEMORIAL  SERVICE 
ARUNOTON  NATIONAL  CEME- 
TERY 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

or  li>BS*<.'HUS»llS 
Dl  THg  HOI78B  Or  BSP«C8KirTATrVS8 

Tuesday.  June  19. 1987 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Spaakar.  Qaorga  E.  Shaw. 
Ita  paat  aovaraign  grartd  maatar  of  tta  tnde- 
pandanl  Order  of  Odd  FeHows.  ipoke  at  tta 
annual  mamorial  aarvioa  haid  by  tta  Order  at 
Ita  Tomb  of  Vw  Unknown  Sokfar  in  Artngton 
National  Camatory.  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  rasidant  of 
too  Third  Congreasional  Disirict.  and  I  wouM 
■(a  to  ahara  his  commants  wHh  my  col- 
laaguaa.  Tta  text  of  hia  apaach  follows: 

Chairman  of  this  Memorials  Committee 
and  all  memben  of  this  great  fraternal 
order  and  your  guests,  greetings:  We  meet 
here  today  to  honor,  not  the  dead,  for  they 
shall  reap  their  reward;  not  this  place  of 
memorial:  for  it  shall  pass  away.  We  have 
come  to  honor  the  bravery,  the  untold  and 
countless  acts  of  chivalry  of  those  who  rest 
here.  They  paid  the  ultimate  price  with 
their  lives:  some  willingly,  some  not  so  wiU- 
Ingly;  some  who  fought  by  choice  and  those 
who  had  no  choice.  Some  fought  with  the 
full  knowlMlge  of  why  they  were  fighting 
while  othen  fought  by  their  sides,  wonder- 
ing what  it  was  all  about,  Icnowing  only  that 
they  were  serving  where  they  were  sent  by 
those  in  authority  over  them. 

Since  the  earliest  days  and  aocoimts  re- 
corded In  the  Holy  Bible,  gallant  men  have 
fought  for  a  cause.  Oallant  men  have  given 
their  lives  on  both  sides  of  every  conflict. 
Both  believing  that  their  Ideals  were  right. 
Both  praying  to  the  same  Ood  that  their 
people  would  be  the  victon.  each  believing 
that  their  prayen  would  be  answered.  We 
must  l>e  content  with  the  knowledge  that 
only  Ood  is,  and  will  be.  the  ultimate  Judge 
of  all  our  works.  To  some  will  come  the 
answer,  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant,"  and  to  othen  the  prayen  will 
seemingly  go  tmanswered. 

In  the  war  of  good  and  evU  that  we  wage 
each  day  of  our  lives,  let  us  as  Brothen  and 
Sisten  strive  to  live  our  lives  so  that  we  will 
hear  that  welcomed  plaudit.  "Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant.  When  our 
life  here  mi  earth  is  spent  may  we  be  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  the  Joy  of  our  Lord. 

I  have,  this  past  year,  visited  countries 
where  the  memories  of  war  are  still  fresh  on 
their  minds.  I  talked,  laughed  and  cried 
with  Brother  Odd  Pellows  and  Sister  Rebek- 
ahs.  who  suffered  in  prisons  and  concentra- 
tion camps.  I  talked  with  those  who  lost 
loved  ones,  those  who  lost  whole  families  In 
a  war  they  never  understood.  In  Antwerp, 
Belgium.  Brothen  and  Sisten  recalled  the 
arrival  of  the  allied  forces,  the  American 
boys  in  particular.  Upon  arriving  their  flnt 
act  of  tiravery.  their  first  concern,  was  to  do 
all  they  could  to  save  the  chUdren.  to 
remove  them  to  safety.  They  recalled  vivid- 
ly l>elng  freed  from  the  strangles  of  war.  As 
we  were  leaving  that  dty,  I  thanked  a  t>eau- 
tlful  lady  for  their  endless  acts  of  hospital- 
ity. In  the  middle  of  my  comments  she 
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stopped  me.  saying.  "No.  no.  you  must  not 
thank  us,  we  must  thank  you.  Tou  are 
American,  you  saved  our  chlldreni 

My  friends,  there  is  great  unrest  around 
the  world:  great  powen  distrust  great 
powers.  Nations  rise  up  against  nations.  The 
youth  to  parts  of  our  country  as  well  as 
abroad  are  running  wild  with  no  specific 
destiny  ta  life.  Yet.  ta  the  countries  where 
we  travelled,  it  was  most  gratifying  to  expe- 
rience a  love  and  respect  for  America  from 
the  average  man  ta  the  street:  a  love  and  re- 
spect. Iiecauae  America  cannot  and  does  not 
stand  idly  by  and  watch,  while  small  nations 
are  swallowed  up  by  oppreasimi.  Because 
America  stands  for  freedom,  not  Just  here  at 
home  Init  around  the  world.  Because  Amer- 
ica is  great) 

We  here  ta  America  are,  and  have  l>e«i.  so 
fortunate.  Hardly  a  week  goes  by  that  we  do 
not  hear  of  a  war  or  of  a  conflict  somewhere 
ta  the  world.  Do  you  ever  wonder  why  we 
have  l>een  spared  for  so  long  ta  America? 
Could  It  l>e  that  we  have  been  chosen  by 
desttay  to  be  the  peace  maken?  While  we 
may  never  be  sure  of  the  answer.  I  believe 
that  we  must  be  ever  ready  and  wllltag  to 
help  those  who  caU  us  ta  desperation.  It  is  a 
deqjerate  plight  Indeed  to  have  no  one  to 
call  when  ta  need  of  help.  Help  does  not  Just 
come.  Help  is  given. 

My  Brothen  and  Sisters.  Odd  Pellowshlp 
btads  all  men  together  ta  a  common  bond. 
Odd  fellowship  knows  no  countries.  Odd 
Fellowships  knows  no  boundaries,  no  Unes. 
no  color,  no  race  and  no  hatred.  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that  we  have  one  of  the  greatest 
foundations  on  which  to  build,  on  which  to 
bring  aU  men  of  all  nations  together  ta  one 
feUowship.  Ood  has  given  each  of  us  a  me- 
dal Job  to  do,  a  special  calling  here  on 
earth.  Let  us  be  faithful  to  that  calling.  Let 
us  give  peace,  and  we  shall  be  peaceful:  let 
us  give  frten<tahlp.  and  we  shall  be  befriend- 
ed; let  us  give  love,  and  we  shall  be  loved;  let 
us  give  truth,  and  we  shall  be  trusted.  For 
giving  of  ourselves,  only  then  can  we  be  sure 
that  we  are  f idflUlng  our  purpose  as  frater- 
nal men  and  women. 

My  Brothen  and  Sisters.  I  am  so  grateful 
today  for  the  opportimity  to  share  with  you 
ta  these  memories.  To  remember  for  a  few 
brief  moments  those  who.  for  no  matter 
what  the  cause  may  have  been,  died  that  we 
might  l>e  here  today  and  enjoy  our  lives  as 
we  do  without  the  fear  of  repression.  That 
we  can  wonhip  our  Ood  without  fear  of 
being  Jailed  and  that  we  can  choose  where 
we  go  and  for  whom  we  work.  It  is  my  per- 
sonal philosophy  that  now  that  we  have 
paused  and  remembered,  now  that  we  have 
spent  this  brief  moment  looking  back,  we 
can  now  go  forward  with  more  zeal  and  de- 
termination ta  our  hearts  and  a  prayer  on 
our  lips,  "that  America  will  always  be  that 
example  of  freedom  and  peace  around  the 
world,  and  that  the  lessons  taught  here,  the 
lessons  of  history,  the  lessons  that  could  be 
told  by  each  one  of  us  here  beneath  this 
clod  wlU  assure  us.  and  them,  that  the  past 
must  never  be  repeated."  Odd  Fellows  must 
slways  tTPv'***  the  precepts  of  our  order, 
here,  now  and  forever. 

As  we  have  gathered  here  together,  today, 
ta  this  most  beautiful  setting,  here  at  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery,  this  quiet, 
peaceful,  resting  place  of  brave  men  from 
all  walks  of  life,  let  us  do  so  with  the  most 
reverence.  We  shall  soon  present  our 
wreaths  ta  their  memory  and  honor,  let  us 
do  so  with  great  respect 

To  each  of  you  here  today.  I  appreciate 
the  respect  and  reverence  you  have  shown, 
and  for  your  presence. 

Thank  you  and  may  Ood  bless. 
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HON.  BILL  NELSON 

orruMUBA 
nr  THE  BOtraB  or  r>fu8B 
Tveaday,  June  19, 1987 

Mr.  NELSOr4  of  Ftorida.  Mr.  Spaakar.  I 
unable  to  to  praaani  and  voting  on  Juna  10, 
1967,  for  rot  No.  172.  m  wwndmant  to  H.R. 
4,  tta  housing  authorization  bM.  Had  I  been 
preaant.  I  wouM  have  voted  "aye"  on  tta 
Kemp  amendment,  aa  amended. 


STEVIE  WONDER  OPPOSES  S.  506 
AND  KJR.  1384.  THE  DIGITAL 
AUDIO  RECORDER  ACT  OF  1087 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

orcAuroamA 
nr  THS  HOTTSE  OP  RKPBBSBnATTW 

Tuesday,  June  19, 1987 


Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr. 
and  Senate  proponents  of  tta  Digital  Audto 
Recorder  Act  of  1967  wouM  Ike  ua  to  beieve 
ttat,  wtwn  supporting  ttieir  legislalion,  Ita  ra- 
cordtog  industry  speeks  for  aH  muaidana.  to 
fact,  during  a  hearing  before  tta  Energy  and 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Commerce, 
Consumer  Protection  and  Compotitlxonoaa. 
tta  recordtog  induatry  made  sure  that  an  ea- 
tabNsfted  musician,  Ms.  Emmylou  Harris,  was 
on  hand  to  testify  in  favor  of  this  legislation  on 
behalf  of  musicians. 

In  an  effort  to  dispel  tta  noinn  tfiat  muai- 
dans  are  united  on  this  issue,  I  wouM  Mw  to 
commend  to  my  coieagues  tta  statement  that 
Stevie  Wonder  aubmitlad  to  tta  Senate  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  on  CommunieaBona.  Aa 
you  wiil  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  his  brief  statement 
wtKulately  states  tta  view  ttat  all  consumera 
shouM  to  aMowed  to  record  prareconled  ma- 
terial for  noncommercial  purposes.  Before 
Congress  acts  too  expeditiousiy  on  this  legis- 
iation,  we  shoukj  to  aware  tfiat  tta  strong 
consumer  interest  in  tta  avaiabiity  of  this 
tectmotogy  extends  to  established  musidana 
as  wen  as  home  tapers. 

Tta  statement  foNows: 

STATmsar  or  Stxvlamd  Mokxis  (Sixvix 
WoncB)  to  the  VS.  Senate  Committee  cm 
Commerce.  Sdence  and  Transportation. 
Subcommittee  on  Communicattons  on  S. 
506 

Please  accept  my  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  opportunity  to  express  my  opposition  to 
The  Digital  Audio  Recorder  Act  of  1087.  S. 
506  (hereinafter  &  506). 

As  you  may  know  I  am  a  recording  artist 
and  composer.  In  toth  these  capadties  I  use 
advanced  computen  and  high-tech  audto 
eQulpmmt.  Over  the  past  fifteen  yean  I 
have  worked  diligently  to  bring  to  reaUty 
the  Iwst  audto  equipment  our  minds  can 
conceptualise;  this  task  tias  not  been  easy. 
It  is  tiecause  of  my  extensive  tavolvement  ta 
the  research  and  develoiment  of  new  audto 
equipment  that  I  have  developed  an  under- 
standing of  many  of  the  issues  raised  by  S. 
506. 

The  Digital  Audio  Tape  Machine  ("DAT") 
creates  high  fidelity  reocMtUngs  that  are  so- 
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•  U.S.  nwrahani  mmkm    and  «wl  «m  haw* 
(«!t>-    MiMotanl  ihtps  manrad  wNh  tralnad  and  aM- 


of  Um  bMMtiti  of  the  DAT 

fonovK  (1)  artliU  can  maka  bich 

I  of  ttMir  Un  parfonaaneov  (S) 

I  High  quattty  tapaa  of  their 

I  vtaOa  tn/nUtm  on  the  road  or  ilmply 

at  any  ktaattOB  oataide  of  the  boaae  baae 
■tndlo:  and  (S)  atmnttnc  new  artMa  wtth 
low  production  budtiti  ean  aMke  high  qual- 
ity ilMiiialialInn  tapaa  fOr  praaantation  to 


Uke  nany  eonauman  when  I 
eorted  miHte  I  adaet  aoiwi  off  of  albuna  I 
alraady  own.  Thaae  tapaa  are  for  my  paiaan- 
al  iHe  only  and  not  for  raaale  or  any  oam- 
marclal  purpoaa.  m  addttlan.  I  frequently 
liiiiriiaati  iwaiecioided  audio  caaMtte  tapea. 
Am  with  tha  oonvantlanal  tape  recorder.  I 
would  Uke  to  make  tapaa  for  my  peraonal 
uae  with  the  DAT  marhtne. 

Many  of  the  arfumenU  made  againat  the 
uae  of  the  DAT  were  uaed  In  an  attempt  to 
bm  the  VCR.  However,  thoee  anumenta 
have  prated  to  be  unfounded.  Today  the 
pcereoorded  video  market  to  a  viable  and 
ro^Tfttr***'  Induatry.  I  aubnilt  to  you  that 
the  DAT  will  flourlah  Uke  the  video  ramettn 
market.  Moreover,  the  advent  of  the  DAT 
will  further  attanulate  the  Intereat  of  the 
American  people  to  the  muale  induatry. 

Finally  the  copy  code  aeanner  ayitem  sup- 
ported by  &  S06  wm  unneceamrfly  Umlt  the 
(■efuhMae  of  the  DAT.  More  tanportantly 
the  encodlna  prooeaa  baa  the  effect  of  dle- 
tortinc  the  muric  Conaeqnently.  I  Uke 
other  artlaU  are  oppoaed  to  the  efforU  of 
thoee  who  want  to  encode  our  mualc  I  take 
great  pride  in  trying  to  provide  quaUty 
mtMic  to  the  public  and  I  am  dtotreaeed  to 
learn  that  the  integrity  of  my  muric  wlU  be 
compromlaed  by  the  encoding  proceaa. 

In  aummatlon  I  oppoae  S.  506  and  I  re- 
q^actfully  request  that  you  keep  oiy  views  in 


HJL  aMl.  ICERCHANT  SEAMEN 
CITIZENSHIP  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  UJB.-FLAO  VESSELS 


HON.  MARK)  BIAGQ 

or  mwTOBK 
;  Bovgg  or  gBnuHsirrATivcs 
Tueaday.  June  18. 19S7 
m.  BIAQGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  11.  I  in- 
troducad  H.R.  2661.  a  bM  to  dailfy  merchant 
cHiMnahip  raquiramanta  for  U.S.-flag 
The  naad  for  thia  b«  WM  pradpitalad 
by  affona  to  dooumani  11   KuwaM  tankars 
under  the  U.S.  flag  in  ordar  to  aacur*  U.S. 
mWvy  protection  for  Iham  in  the  Persian 
Guif. 

In  1965.  the  Coaat  Guard  niad  that  only  tha 
maalar  of  a  U.S.-flag  vwaaat  muat  be  a  U.S. 
cMlzan  whan  a  vessel  ia  on  a  taraign  voyage 
mi  doaa  not  ctf  at  a  U.S.  port  Idy  biN  wouM 
ainrinala  thia  scxaMad  "toraign  voyage  *x- 
capton"  tor  certain  U.S.  vaaaala  in  al  but  Im- 

N0Q  CvCtMWwSftO^^ 

VMMa  the  KuwM  tanker  situetion  ie  the  cat- 
alytt  for  ra^aw  of  tha  toraign  voyage  axcap- 
ion.  I  hawa  Mroduoad  Ma  b«  without  paaaing 
ludgmant.  at  thto  point,  on  ttta  general  polcy 
01  ranaggaig  foraign  vaaaaia  ao  may  may  nave 
U.S.  mMtary  prolectton.  Idy  cortcem  ie  sHctiy 

TTw  IdarchMK  lt4«ina  Act  of  1936  m«Klataa 
that  WW  toatar  ttw  growth  and  davatopmant  o< 


danl 
auch  a 


I 


June  IS,  1987 

ROBERT  M.  SEAVERS  RETIRBS 
FROM  SANTA  MARIA  VALUnr 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


June  16, 1987 

■na.  are  a  part  o(  a  atattatk;  that  la  far  too 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  RUSSIANS  ARE  COMINO  .  .  . 


Of 
oould  Iwa 
labor  and  tha 


alfacta  on 
Muatry.  at- 


tor  U.S. 

m  1792:  a«  tha  officers 
of  U.&  vaaaaia  ware  raqulrad  to  be  U.S.  dti- 
nna.  Tha  provialon  altowing  foreign  seaman 
to  rapiaoa  U.S.  cMsan  crawmambars  below 
Iha  grad*  at  maaiar  waa  IM  parmKiad  by  tha 
ad  on  Juna  26,  1884.  Thai  proviaton  wm  ra- 


in 1965.  Tha  1864  ad  indudad  thIa  proviaton 
to  mUn  U.S.  iawa  mora  flasdbta  and  to  im- 
•  aow»B6l>>wnaaa  of  U.S.  shipping.  I 
Mat  INa  raplacamant  provtoion  wm 
uaaailatod  at  laaat  in  part— by  tha 
atato  of  world  travwl  In  1884.  Today,  wa  can 
trwMport  repiaoemeni  by  air  wNNn  a  day.  In 
1864.  atow  communicgtiona  and  atowar  trana- 
portaiton  methods  prasantad  quite  another  ait- 
uaHoa 

Tha  raqulramant  that  75  paroant  of  tha 
craw  ba  U.S.  dlizana  upon  departure  from  a 
U.S.  port  WM  added  in  the  1936  ad  The 
overall  purpoee  wm  to  improve  "the  peraorv 
nei  on  our  ships  and  maintain  diedpiine  arxj 
control  over  them".  IMy  bHI  would  require  that 
aM  officers  and  75  percent  of  the  unlicanaed 
on  U.S. -flag  vessels  must  be  U.S.  citi- 
the  port  of  departure.  The 
wnendment  dOM  not  affed  the  status  of  a 
fishing  vesael  or  whaing  vessel  or  yacht 
under  aidating  law.  H.R.  2661  also  givM  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  the  authority  to 
modMy  tfta  U.S.  citizen  complement  of  an  off- 
shore supply  vaaaal  whan  It  is  operating  from 
ft  fovwon  port. 

FinMy.  tha  bM  makM  it  quite  dear  that  a 
foreign  aaaman  may  repiaca  a  U.S.  seaman 
on  tha  foreign  voyage  when  the  vesael  is  de- 
prived of  tha  sar^icM  of  an  indMdual.  Howev- 
er, the  bM  providM  that  this  replacement  au- 
thority is  temporary.  A  U.S.  citizen  replace- 
ment ie  mandated  m  soon  m  the  vessel  re- 
tuma  to  a  port  at  wfiich.  in  the  moat  expedi- 
tious manner,  a  U.S.  dtizan  can  be  ot>tained. 
Simply  put,  wherwver  a  vacarKry  occurs  on  a 
U.S.  ship  on  a  foreign  voyage  because  of  M- 
naaa.  dMth.  dismissal,  or  other  similar  emer- 
gency, a  foreign  seaman  can  fill  that  vacan- 
cy—tamporariy.  This  should  eliminate  any 
miaconoaption  that  U.S.  citizen  crews  can  be 
supplanted  by  foreign  crews  becauM  it's 
cheaper  or  bacauM  the  owner  wiafwa  tt. 

The  Iderchant  Marine  and  FistwriM  Com- 
mittee wM  hold  a  hearing  thia  Thursday  on  the 
broader  Implicatiorw  of  U.S.  maritime  laws  and 
poldM  raeulting  from  recent  events  in  the 
Perai«i  Qulf.  My  bM  wouM  eliminate  the  au- 
thority that  parmlta  foreign  veaaeto  to  be  docu- 
mented M  U.S.  vaaaaia  and  carry  foreign  na- 
tnnaJ  craws  in  tha  future.  Should  similar  na- 
ttonai  aacurtty  needa  ariM.  the  President  has 
at  hia  dtopoaal  conatikitiortal  power  and  the 
statutory  authority  to  respond  m  he  deems 
necseeerif  For  now,  I  am  content  to  corred 
this  looplioto  in  our  laws  to  aaaure  that  under 
ortlnary  drcumatancM  and  Mfar  m  pradk»- 
bto.  U.S.  cttzens  man  U.S.  ahips. 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CAUPoairiA 

XM  THB  BOtTgg  OT  asranniTATivBg 

Tunday.  June  18. 1987 

Mr.  LAQOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  M  ia  my 
pisaaure  to  riM  today  to  honor  my  conaMu- 

Bob  to  reVrtng  m  tong-Vma  axaculiva  dbac- 
tor  of  tha  SwMa  Maria  Valay  Chwnbar  of 
Commerce.  Bob  wH  ba  oondudbig  35  yaara  of 
sanHoe  wUh  tha  chamber  on  June  30.  1967.  It 
to  balavad  to  ba  one  of  the  tongaat  tanurea  in 
the  Natton  by  a  chamber  executive  dkaclor 
aerving  one  chamber. 

It  hM  bean  my  piMSure  to  have  tmown  Bob 
during  my  25  yaare  in  pubic  aan«ice.  During 
that  time  we  have  worked  together  on  a 
number  of  naum  that  have  affaclad  ttie  Sante 
Maria  Valley  and  Sante  Barbara  County.  Ha 
hM  spoken  out  on  behalf  of  the  rosklenta  of 
the  arM  in  an  attempt  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  in  the  vea.  Bob's  career  hM  been 
dedtoated  to  serving  others  and  to  helping 
others. 

Bob  became  affiliated  with  the  Sante  Maria 
Valley  Chamt>er  of  Commerce  in  1952,  at  that 
time  the  chamber  had  12S  members;  it  now 
numtters  more  than  1,300,  wtiich  is  believed 
to  be  among  the  largeat  memberships  in  the 
(Nation  on  a  per  capite  basis. 

The  Sante  Maria  VaHey  Chamber  of  Conv 
merce  in  1952  shared  a  smaH  office  in  dty 
haN.  Growth  of  the  membership  necessiteted 
moving  to  a  new  facility  under  ttie  direction  of 
Bob  Seavers.  The  chamber  hM  also  grown 
through  various  activities  to  be  a  maior  force 
in  the  community. 

I  linow  that  Bob  Seavers  wM  not  fade  into 
retirement  but  will  remain  an  active  member 
of  our  community,  as  well  as  traveling 
throughout  the  United  Statea. 

I  ask  that  you  pieaM  |oin  me  in  wiahing  Bob 
and  his  family  a  happy,  healthy,  and  produc- 
tive retirement 


A  SENSELESS  LOSS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OPirawTOBK 
Of  THE  HOUSS  or  RSPMSSMTATrvCg 

Tuentay,  June  18,  1987 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  raoandy  a  trag- 
edy struck  Upstete  New  York,  tt  wm  a  tragedy 
that  has  struck  all  of  our  districts  far  too  fre- 
quentty.  But  tfwt  doesn't  make  It  any  easier  to 
accept  or  any  easier  to  justify.  Four  people  In 
the  Rochester  area— ttvee  high  sdwd  stu- 
dents and  a  high  sdwd  instructor  wore 
killed  when  another  car  croaaed  tha  center 
line  and  colHdad  with  the  car  the  four  were  m. 
The  driver  of  the  other  car  had  a  part-empty 
fifth  of  whtokey  by  hto  aide  and  had  been  aaen 
weaving  aN  over  the  road  prior  to  the  acd- 


Tbe  thrM  studante,  Kathtona  "Mindy" 
Beals,  Rhonda  Reeves,  and  Eric  Hamm-Johrv 
son,  and  their  driving  instructor.  Patrick  Coi- 


tha  handa  of  dronk  drtvara. 

Though  tha  madto  and  other  outtete  have 
oonttnuad  to  bring  home  the  maMaga  that 
drinking  wtd  driving  don't  mix.  grim  atoriM  Hta 
thto  one  oonOnue  to  haunt  ua.  The  pain  and 
Migutoh  cauaad  by  thto  aenaateM  ad  wM  not 
aoon  ba  torgoHart 

Mr.  Opener,  a  newspaper  m  my  dtolrid,  the 
Rochaatar  TlmaaAJnion.  recently  publtohad  an 
edNoriiri  dbout  thto  aitoation,  which  I  have 
added  betow.  ThoM  tour  young  people  w«  be 
mtoaad.  Our  community  continuM  to  grieve, 
but  I  hope  that  we  wM  also  team  from  thto 
tragedy  to  prevent  even  more  senseless 
daatti  on  our  highwaya. 

[From  the  Times-Union.  Rochester,  NT, 
June  13,  19871 

Fotra  Mobs  Rbasoits 

"A  thousand  skeptic  hands  wont  keep  us 
from  the  things  we've  planned."  Mlndy 
Beais  wrote  In  her  high  school  yearbook. 

No.  but  the  hands  of  one  driver  did.  6H 
miles  west  of  Batavia  on  Route  6. 

Kathlens  "Mlndy"  Beals.  National  Hoiwr 
Society.  Fluent  in  Spanish  and  German. 
She  wanted  to  work  for  the  United  Nations 
someday. 

Rhonda  Reeves.  Once  overweight  and 
withdrawn,  she  lost  weight  and  turned  her 
life  around— and  no  doubt  the  lives  of  the 
daaamates  she  persuaded  to  stay  in  school. 

Eric  Hamm-Johnson.  Outgoing,  an  above- 
average  student,  whose  Jokes  would  lighten 
a  classroom.  He  was  looking  forward  to  a 
trip  to  Europe  next  year  with  the  German 
Club. 

Patrick  Collins,  their  driving  Instructor, 
new  to  Pembroke  High  School,  but  already 
making  a  mark  as  a  slLiUed  and  personable 
teacher. 

All  dead.  The  driver  who  crashed  into 
their  car  apparently  had  been  drlnUng— 
had  the  smell  of  alcohol  on  him  at  the 
scene,  had  a  part-empty  fifth  of  whiskey  be- 
neath the  seat,  had  been  seen  weaving  all 
over  the  road  Just  minutes  before. 

Only  four  weeks  before,  Mlndy  Seals  had 
warned  her  fellow  students  at  an  assembly 
about  the  dangers  of  drinldng  and  driving. 

There  Is  more  than  a  terrible  Irony  here. 
There  should  bt  a  growing  sense  of  outrage. 

How  can  this  continue  to  happen? 

Mlndy  was  among  the  many  who  have 
spoken  about  the  dangers  of  drinking  snd 
driving. 

Groups  Uke  Mothers  Against  Drunk  Driv- 
ing have  spoken  out.  Individual  victims  and 
survivors  have  spoken  out.  Convicted  drunk 
drivers  have  spoken  out. 

Their  stories  have  been  told  in  countless 
newspaper  articles,  on  countless  TV  pro- 
grams. 

The  drinking  age  has  l>een  raised.  DWI 
penalties  have  t>een  made  tougher.  Road- 
blocks have  l>een  placed. 

Bartenders  have  been  warned.  Hoste  have 
been  made  liable.  Lawsuits  have  been  fUed. 

In  short,  society  has  been  saturated  with 
the  message:  Don't  Drink  and  Drive. 

But  people  still  do. 

So  now  our  state  has  four  more  reasons  to 
wonder  what  more  can  be  done.  Four  more 
reasons  to  mourn,  four  more  reaaorts  to  be 
angry.  Enough  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  dangers  of  drinking  and  driving. 
When  people  persist,  it  is  easier  and  easier 
to  4rT««"M<  punishment,  harder  and  harder 
to  forgive. 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 


or  OHIO 

ZH  TBI  HOUSE  Or  RgPBBSKHTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  June  18, 1987 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring  to  your  at- 
tentton  tha  foltowing  tongueHn-chaek  artfde  m 
Ohto  BueineM  on  our  countr/a  dafenM  that 
WM  written  by  one  of  my  vakied  oonatikjents 
from  Oberlin.  OH.  Note  that  the  arlkda  Wua- 
trelM  vraH  the  danger  to  our  country  of  altow- 
ing taraign  importe  of  goods  ranging  from 
shoM  to  texHtoa  to  waapone  to  veWctes  to 
invade  our  domeatk:  InduatriM.  PeraonaHy.  I 
found  tt  quite  insightful,  and  I  hope  that  my 
ooNaaguM  will  read  tt  carefuHy  and  take  note 
of  the  important  pointe  that  tt  makea. 

The  artide  foNowa: 

[From  Ohio  Business.  June  1987] 

Trb  Russians  Ark  CoMnro .  .  . 

(By  Harvey  Oittler) 

If  I  were  Mikhail  Oortwchev.  I  would  en- 
courage the  United  States  to  continue  with 
Star  Wars.  I  would  encourage  the  U.S.  to 
concentrate  on  high-technology  armaments. 
Then  I  would  sit  back  and  wait.  Eventually. 
I  would  launch  a  conventional  war— and 
defeat  the  UJB.  before  it  could  mobilize  ite 
resources. 

The  U.S.  was  the  arsenal  of  democracy 
when  It  entered  World  War  U  in  December, 
1941.  What  has  happened  to  the  arsenal  of 
democracy  In  Just  the  past  ten  years? 

What  would  happen  to  us  as  a  nation  If  a 
conventional  war  came  to  our  shores— or  if 
we  had  to  go  overseas  to  fight  one? 

First,  we  would  have  to  mobilize  our 
people. 

The  government  would  mail  out  letters 
telling  our  young  dtizens  to  report  for  serv- 
ice. 

How  long  would  it  take  for  the  letters  to 
arrive? 

Then  we  would  need  to  move  vast  num- 
l)ers  of  people  to  military  bases.  We  would 
load  up  a  troop  train,  and  then  what?  The 
train  would  derail.  We  couldn't  move  a 
troop  train  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another  without  a  derailment. 

So  we  won't  use  trains.  We'll  move  our 
troops  via  buses.  The  only  question  is 
whether  our  highways  and  bridges  will  l>e 
able  to  stand  up  to  the  heavy  traffic. 

Shall  we  fly  the  troops  from  one  place  to 
another? 

Civilian  traffic  has  dogged  the  alrlanes 
and  congested  the  airports.  How  would  it  be 
In  wartime? 

That  means  we'll  have  to  resort  to  what 
the  Infantry  has  always  done— walk.  Sol- 
diers, bring  your  Jogghig  shoes  with  you 
when  you  report  for  service! 

We  mobilize  our  dtizens.  They  report  to 
Ixiot  camp,  and  so  we  need  lx>ots.  We  call 
the  supply  depots. 

LIKB  VAUXT  rOROB 

We  call  Korea  and  Taiwan:  we  call  Brazil 
and  Italy.  We  call  every  place  shoes  come 
from— except  the  shoe  factories  In  the  U.8., 
liecause  most  of  them  have  closed.  So,  Uke 
the  troops  in  VaUey  Forge,  ours  sit  around 
t>arefoot. 

I  could  Uve  with  the  idea  of  our  troops  sit- 
ting around  barefoot.  But  the  problem  is 
more  than  Just  shoes.  We  have  to  put  these 
troops  in  uniform. 

So  back  to  the  supply  depot  to  order  uni- 
forms. 
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But  most  of  the  textile  factories  have  alao 
shut  down,  and  so  have  the  clothing  fado- 
ries.  They  are  all.  to  use  the  current  euphe- 
mism, Qff-thore.  So  our  troops  will  go 
through  iMksic  training  In  dwles. 

But  after  a  few  wedu  in  liaalc  training, 
the  dwles  are  worn  out— even  blue  Jeans 
have  a  limited  life. 

Soon  our  troopa  are  reduced  to  walking 
around  barefoot  in  their  underwear. 

But  remember,  this  is  almost  the  1990s 
and  we  have  unisex  troops;  men  and  women 
fighting  side  by  side.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  that— but  in  their  underwear? 

Once  the  underwear  wears  out.  our  troopa 
are  barefoot  and  naked.  The  admonition  oi 
the  flower  children  of  the  '60s  wm  Anally 
come  true:  MAKE  LOVK  NOT  WAR.  Ah. 
for  want  of  a  pair  of  trousers  or  sladts  and  a 
shirt  or  a  blouse,  the  war  is  lost. 

Hurry  up,  you  third-world  countries,  with 
your  suppUes  of  shoes  and  clothing:  other- 
wise the  leader  of  the  flrst  world  is  going  to 
disappear  and  youll  move  up  to  seccmd 
place! 

BRTKB  CALL  JAPAa 

What  Is  the  first  thing  one  thinks  of  in  a 
conventloiuU  war?  (No  moraUty  please;  thto 
is  not  a  philosophical  treatise.) 

BuUets!  Bullets  need  brass,  and  brass 
needs  copper.  But  the  copper  mines  have 
dosed  down. 

After  the  mines  are  opened,  the  refineries 
and  smelters  have  to  l>e  reactivated. 

Of  course.  we'U  need  machinery  to  make 
the  buUets.  That  brings  up  our  machine  tool 
Industry. 

Better  caU  Japan  or  Oermany  if  we  really 
need  a  good  supply  of  machine  tools  fast. 

Many  of  our  machine  tool  companies  have 
disv>peared. 

Of  course  we  need  tanks  and  guns.  And 
these  essentials  require  steel. 

Almost  half  the  steel  we  use  comes  from 
foreign  soiuces.  So  we  have  to  step  up  our 
own  steel  produdion— LTV.  don't  give  up. 
We  need  you! 

In  the  Rust  Belt,  headquartered  in  Ohio, 
doeens  of  steel  mills  have  shut  down. 

The  furnaces  and  rolling  mills  are  no 
longer  usable.  Anyone  have  any  idea  how 
long  It  takes  to  build  and  equb  a  rolling 
mUl?  Years! 

Of  course,  with  the  redudlon  of  UJ8.-pro- 
duced  steet  Iron  mines  have  shut  down. 

But  what  about  the  companies  that 
produce  mining  equipment,  furnaces,  and 
rolling  mills?  They  certainly  haven't  l)een 
expanding  over  the  past  t«i  years. 

There's  the  pidure,  Mr.  Oortjachev  to 
making  a  big  mistake  fussing  so  much  about 
Star  Wars.  It's  a  program  made  to  meet  hto 
objectives. 

How  Is  this  nation,  the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy in  previous  days,  expected  to  survive  If 
we  are  ever  asked  to  defend  our  shores? 

As  we  dose  our  factories,  our  mines,  our 
smelters,  our  foundries,  our  textUe  plants, 
our  farms,  and  our  shipyards,  and  as  we 
aUow  our  roads,  bridges,  and  railroads  to  rot 
away,  we  lay  bare  our  shores  and  become 
vulnerable  to  any  enemy. 

Mr.  Gorbachev,  you  don't  have  to  draw  up 
elaborate  plans  to  defeat  the  United  Statea. 
We  are  doing  it  to  ourselves! 


1<S22 
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1<S22 

DISABLBD  AMERICANS  WORK 
INCENnVXBILL 

HON.  J.  AJ^TMcMILLAN 

or  WMmi  CABOLDU 

ni  tSB  HOUSE  or  unuaonATnm 
Tuudav.  June  J*.  19*7 
Mr.  MCMNIAN  of  l^irlh  Can*!*.  Mr. 
SpMkar,  itwiiif,  I  inkoduoad  tw  dtoibtad 
Anwtem  «wrii  howiiM  Ml -nns  togWMion 
«■  giM  mndteiyd  indMdUili.  who  rwv« 
rvtad  on  SocW  SMurtly  dMbMy  mcoim  and 
MadtoM*  iwtfVi  bww«i.  tw  dwnn  to  again 
bwoma  pradudM.  imrWng  mambora  ol  our 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


tW  yaara  ago,  I  waa  fortuna«a  to  nwat 
Daborah  McMaM«n,  praaidani  of  HwwS- 
ci«>pad  Organtaod  Woman.  Ironi  ChaitoMa. 
Sho  toW  ma.  "Xim  Qovanmant  la  paytng 
paopla  to  ba  aiok.  \WNhoul  ttw  bamar*.  ttwu- 
avida  of  diiibliJ  paraona  ««  go  back  to 
work  and  onoa  again  baooma  produdtva 
manvaia  of  aoawy. 

Oabor^  la  lagaiy  bHnd.  paf«a«y  paralyzad 
«rom  a  alroka.  aplapHc  and  haa  caiabral  muW- 
pto  adaroaia.  Sha  ia  worWng  now  aa  part  of  a 
2-yav  Mai  «Md(  parted  aatablabad  undar 
Puble  Law  9e-266. 

Bacauaa  of  iNa  law,  ttnuaanda  of  dtaabtad 
Amaiteana.  iuat  Mia  Oaborah.  hava  baan  abia 
to  aniar  ma  ward  toroa  (or  2  yaara  wNhoul  tha 
taw  of  kMingttiair  Madtoara  haaWi  banaWa. 
Thay  conMnua  to  raoatva  SSCN  cftacks  tor  9 
moflfha  and  pay  a  quartarty  pramium  for  thair 
Maifcwa  haaNh  banaMa  during  iba  2-yaar 


and  paytng  tnaa  and  Viara  w«  ba  a  dramalc 
cfwnga  In  balwwtor  m  ragard  to  ttta  amount  of 
madk:d  ananion  ttMrt  ««  ba  laqukad.  Studtoa 
hava  aftown  ftat  wttan  a  (iaablad  mdMdual 
goaaback  to  worK  a  poaMva  manlal  aHNuda 
raauNawtd  oontribulaa  to  a  haaWhlar  paraon. 
wNh  laaa  doctor  and  hoapNal  viaNa  and  m- 
duoad  ooati  to  ttta  Madteara  tmat  hnla.  ^k> 
tongar  w«  ttwy  naad  to  raoaiwa  dtoabWy  pay- 
mania.  In  abort,  tNa  program  atwuW 


By  adopting  Ihia  laglalatlon,  wa  w«  raalora 
moanHwaa  tor  iha  dtaabtod  to  ratum  to  tha 
work  toroa.  tt  ia  ama  to  racogniaa  thai  handl- 
ci«]pad  Amartcana  can,  and  ahouM,  ba  uaaM, 
products  mam>>ara  of  our  aodaty. 

Mr.  Spaakar.  I  Introduoad  tha  dtoaUad 
Amarteana  work  inoanttva  b«  wNh  35  original 
ooaponaora.  both  Damocrat  and  flapubican. 
from  both  anda  of  tha  poWteal  apadrum  and 
avarywhara  in  batwaan. 

TNa  laglalatlon  la  badly  needed  and  I  urge 
ttw  Waya  and  Means  and  the  Energy  and 
Commaroa  Commiltaes  to  act  swHity  ao  thou- 
awida  of  dtoabted  Ainertean  w«  again  be  able 
to  raaMiB  their  dream  of  returning  to  a  produc- 
tlwajob. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GRACE  AND 
E3)WARD  SEIFERT 


HON.  GEORGE  J. 
HOCHBRUECKNER 


ATTVIS 


Thara  la  ona  maior  flaw,  however.  Tha  pro- 
gram la  only  temporary.  After  2  year*,  the  par- 
ttoipwit  la  aNhar  dadarad  able  to  wort(  and  is 
then  inalgUe  tor  Medkiwa  health  benefits,  or 
Iha  paraon  la  toroad  to  ratom  to  SSOI  and 
leave  Ihe  work  toroe.  Meny  chooee  the  latter 
oouraa  bacauaa  moat  private  group  inaurance 
plwia  dadara  ttw  daabtod  udnaurabte. 

Tha  (iaahlnil  Americana  work  incantive  bW 
wM  chMiga  ttHa.  No  American  ahouM  be 
fofoad  to  aR  at  homa,  dependant  on  the  Fed- 
eral Govammant,  if  they  want  to  work. 

M«iy  aodd  programa  faad  on  thamaalvaa. 
tordng  mora  and  more  peopte  to  become 
caught  In  a  wab  of  dependency.  We  now  have 
a  chance  to  alow  aoma  handicapped  dtizena 
toeeci^teWaweb. 

Our  bM  wN  aocomplah  two  thinga: 

Firat  tha  2-yaar  Mai  work  parted  wouM 
become  permanent,  alowing  the  dteaUed  to 
purchase  Medcaia  heaNh  banaflte  at  a  premi- 
um for  aa  long  aa  fwy  work;  and 

Second,  it  wouU  alminato  the  5-yeer  nie. 
which  foroee  a  dtoabtod  IndMduel  to  go 
throui^  another  2-yaar  waWng  period  if  they 
are  again  unabto  to  work  after  5  years  of 
being  off  of  SSn. 

Tha  ecorwmic  atrength  of  our  country  was 
created  by  the  dedre  of  IndMduala  to  auc- 
oaad.  \Mhy  aliodd  wa  deny  anyorw  the  free- 
dom to  puraue  Meir  goala?  And  what  Wnd  of 
Qovemnwnt  do  we  have  D^wn  our  lawa  make 
K  eaaiar  for  tha  dteabled  rat  to  worK  awan  If 
they  are  wHng  to  tiy?  We  ahouM  encourage 
partupaHn  in  aooeiy,  rainer  man  lo  oeny  a. 

iiw  ONaDWO  Mnancana  woni  noenavv  dm 
wil  be  poalt^<a  In  ecorwmic  terma  too.  The  re- 
employed worlcera  wH  be  generating  ncome 


ormwToaK 
nr  THB  Bouss  or 

T'uetday,  June  It.  19S7 

Mr.  HOCHBRUECKNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Grace  and  Edward  Sie- 
tart  two  very  special  residents  of  my  Rrst 
Congrasaional  DiathcL  Thia  wonderful  coupto 
¥»ia  be  celebrating  the  SOIh  annlversery  of 
their  weddteg  day  at  a  special  liturgy  and 
famiy  reunion  party  on  June  20,  1967.  Five 
decadee  ago,  they  were  joined  in  matrimony  in 
a  aimpto  ceremony  on  June  12. 1937. 

Grace  Joan  McSride  is  the  youngest  of  nine 
chitoren  bom  to  Mary  Anastaaia  White  and 
WWiam  McBride  on  November  26.  1913.  in 
Brooklyn,  NY.  In  1932  Grace  graduated  from 
St  Brendwi's  High  School  and  was  voted 
"the  student  with  the  most  pleasant  disposi- 
tion and  friendliest  smite."  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Ihoee  «»ho  kraw  her  feel  she  deserves  the 
Wetime  tMe  of  Mrs.  CongenteNty.  Grace  has 
been  a  tovirtg  daughter,  a  caring  sister,  a  sfter- 
ing  frierte,  a  sensitive  molfwr,  an  energetk; 
grandmother,  and  a  devoted  wife.  She  is 
much  loved  and  admired  by  aH  wtw  have  had 
the  privilege  to  than  a  pert  of  her  Me. 

Edwvd  John  Siafert  was  the  only  chiM  bom 
to  Gertrude  Joaephine  Schoppe  and  Edward 
John  Seifert  Sr.,  on  September  30.  1912.  in 
Manhattwi,  NY.  He  graduated  in  1933  from 
Evander  ChiMs  High  School  after  a  3M-year 
"time  out"  Eddy  has  been  something  of  a 
chwader  hie  entire  lite.  He  received  much 
fwifare  at  hie  graduation  as  the  student  "moet 
improved  In  both  athletic  and  academte  pur- 
auNa."  His  skills  in  the  area  of  swimming  and 
p«tk:ul«ty  dMng,  awned  him  31  medda,  3 
loving  cupa,  and  1  atatualte. 

On  April  10.  1932.  the  paiha  of  thaaa  two 
unHieiy  tovera  croaaad  at  tha  home  of  a 
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mulud  Mand  at  a  aurpriaa  bir«iday  party  for 
Tommy  Daly.  After  aandng  Qraoa'a  date  out 
lor  more  hquki  reeeenmem,  cooy  maoe  rae 
move  to  ttw  piano  Iwnch  to  ait  rtaxt  to  Grace. 
Thay  atartad  "keeping  company"  immedtetely 
and  for  the  rwxt  5  yaara  dtaprovad  ttw  rwllon 
ttwt  ttw  Bronx  and  Brooklyn  are  ImoonvsMbte 
Grace  «td  Eddy  ware  maniad  at  St  Mar/a 
Star  of  ttw  Sea  on  June  12.  1937.  Graoe'a 
aMar,  Marge,  and  brolher-in  law.  Jofw  Mac- 
Donakl,  ware  ttwir  matron  of  honor  and  beat 
man.  They  had  a  wfiMwind  weekend  honey- 
moon at  ttw  Wddorf  Aaloria  fdtowed  by  a  Wp 
to  Keanaburg  and  Manaaquan,  NJ. 

The  chrodcte  of  ttwir  yeera  togattwr  haa 
had  m«iy  Wghlghto  botti  poeittve  and  nege- 
ttva.  happy  and  aad.  Thay  ware  unMad  in  ttwir 
deaira  for  a  big  famly.  Grace  becauee  of  her 
fond  memoriee  of  a  large,  warm  houeefwM 
and  Eddy  becauae  aa  an  only  cfiikJ  he  was 
vary  often  terwiy.  God  was  good  to  ttwm  and 
blaassd  ttwm  witti  five  heeWhy  end  udque 
chiMren:  Cwd  Ann,  PaMda,  Unda.  Dtane,  and 
Edwwd. 

There  have  been  ttw  dMficuN  ttmea.  eape- 
cially  ttw  war  years.  Eddy  enlisted  in  ttw  U.S. 
Army  in  1943  and  was  sent  to  the  European 
ttwatre.  Grace  heW  down  ttw  fort  at  home 
and  ran  ttw  Bar  and  Grill  buainess.  Eddy  was 
severely  wounded  In  Luxembourg  on  Decem- 
ber 16.  1944.  and  received  a  Purpto  Heart 
There  were  ttw  lean  years  wfwn  Eddy  worked 
three  (obe  to  provtee  for  his  family.  There 
were  ttw  exterKtod  family  years  wfwn  Eddy's 
parante  and  Aunt  Tly  ioined  ttw  young  family 
at  ttwir  home  in  HteksviNe.  It  was  durirtg  this 
lime  ttwt  Grace's  mettte  was  put  to  the  test 
She  wortied  very  hard  to  keep  peace  arxl  har- 
mony arrwng  three  generations  of  characters. 
There  were  ttw  Fterida  years  and  the  period 
of  adjustment  to  retiremenL 

And  now  come  the  very  best  years  of  alll 
The  present  few  years  have  been  among  ttw 
happiest  in  both  ttwir  Nves.  Their  fwalth  Is  ex- 
cellent and  ttwir  tove  of  orw  anottwr  is  at  its 
peak.  They  reteice  In  ttwir  tirrw  togettwr  and 
ttwir  tinw  witti  ttwir  family.  They  are  grateful  to 
God  for  ttw  fine  peopte  ttwir  chikJren  married 
and  ttwir  12  grandctiiteren  growing  sttaight 
andatrong. 

The  gala  gattwring  on  Saturday.  June  20. 
will  give  testimoriy  to  ttw  kive  and  regard  felt 
by  all  ttxwe  rwho  have  come  as  well  as  ttKwe 
unabte  to  be  pfiysicalty  present  This  event 
takes  on  an  even  greater  significance  as  ttw 
cdabration  wil  Induda  ttw  25tti  anniversaiy  of 
ttwir  daughter.  Card  Ann.  and  myself.  Ptease 
)oin  with  me  and  all  thoee  wtw  tove  ttwm  In 
wiahing  ttwm  a  tong  and  happy  Kto  togettwr. 
Theae  are  truly  ttw  goWen  years  of  Grace 
McBride  Seifert  and  Edward  Seifert  Jr. 

I  «n  proud  to  be  a  part  of  their  family. 
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CATHKRINE  CARET  RETIRES 
FROM  VISrnNO  NORSE  SERV- 
ICE OF  NORTHERN  SANTA 
BARBARA  COUNTY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 


rATlVCS 


opcAUFoaau 
m  THS  H0U8X  or 

Tueeday,  June  It,  1987 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Spaakar,  K  ia  my 
pteaaura  to  riae  today  to  honor  a  fine  and 
dedcaled  commudly  teader  from  my  dMrict 
Mrs.  Cattwrine  Carey. 

Cattwrina  la  retiring  on  June  30.  1967  after 
aen^ig  aa  executive  director  of  ttw  Viaiting 
Nuraa  San>toa  of  Santa  Barbara  County  for 
the  paat  20  years. 

Cattwrina.  a  tonglma  dvte  teader,  eenwd 
on  ttw  origind  ataaring  commKlaa  ttwt  orga- 
nized ttw  nonprofH  Viaiting  htorae  Service  of 
Swite  Mwia.  Cattwrine  atates,  "It  has  been 
ttw  biggest  chdtenge  m  my  Nta."  Prior  to  be- 
coming ttw  executive  director  of  Vidttng  hkirae 
Senfioe  ahe  aanred  aa  a  public  heatth  nurae 


Cattwrine  haa  aarved  aa  a  grand  marshal  of 
ttw  ENcs  Rodeo,  a  fomwr  Santa  Maria  "Citizen 
of  ttw  Yaw"  «id  ia  quita  acttve  in  ttw  Republi- 
can Party  aa  wel  aa  In  her  narrw-aake  ttw 
Kattwrine  K  Chidren'a  Home  Soctely  of  Santa 
Maria. 

Cattwrine.  ttvough  her  own  efforts,  saved 
ttw  Visiting  hkirse  Servtae  from  a  precarious  fi- 
nandd  situatton  becauae  Medteare  failed  to 
procaaa  claims  and  make  prompt  payments. 
Cattwrine  and  I  woriced  togettwr  to  get  ttw 
problem  readved  and  reimbursements  were 
raaumed.  If  It  had  not  been  for  Cattwrine  ttw 
Viaiting  Nurae  SaoAca  wouW  no  tenger  be 
aerving  the  Santa  Maria  area. 

Cattwrine  states  ttwt  retirement  wM  give  her 
mora  time  to  wori(  in  ottwr  areas  of  communi- 
ty servtee.  She'H  also  have  time  for  such  avo- 
cattena  as  bridge,  gardening,  cooking  and 
making  )ams,  idltes  and  ptekles. 

I  aak  ttwt  you  please  join  me  in  wiahing 
Cattwrine  and  her  husband  Jim  a  happy, 
haalttiy,  and  productive  retirement 


TRIBUTE  TO  JdS.  RUTH 
WASHINGTON 


HON.  JULIAN  C  DDLON 

orcALirounA 

m  THB  HOnSS  or  RXPHCSSirTATIVCS 

Tuesday,  June  16. 1987 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to 
bring  to  ttw  attention  of  my  cdtoaguos  a  Nfe- 
tima  of  achievement  and  community  aennce 
by  Mrs.  Rutti  Waahington.  pubKahar  of  ttw  Loa 
Angeles  Sentind. 

Mrs.  Washington  has  teng  aenwd  ttw  com- 
munity ttvough  her  stewardship  of  ttw  Senti- 
nd. Founded  In  1933  by  her  betoved  hus- 
band, ttw  late  Leon  H.  Washington,  Jr.,  ttw 
SenUnd  blazed  a  new  patti  in  black  ioumdiam 
and  haa  long  bean  ttw  largest  black-owned 
newapi«wr  in  ttw  Western  United  Stalea. 

Mrs.  Washington  became  a  plonaar  of  Mack 
lowndtem  whan  ahe  aaaumed  ttw  podtton  of 
buateess  manager  of  ttw  Sentind  in  1946 
after  her  huaband'a  Mneas.  and  aucoeeded 
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Nm  aa  publahar  aflar  hia  daatti  m  197,4. 
Undar  her  teadarahip.  and  ttwt  of  her  huaband 
before  her,  ttw  SenOnd  haa  rendered  dtaln- 
gutahed  aervtoe  to  ttw  black  community  In  Loa 
Angdaa  wtd  acroaa  ttw  Natten  for  over  40 
years. 

Mrs.  Washlngton'a  teadarahip  in  ttw  com- 
munRy  axlanda  beyond  her  teadarahip  of  ttw 
pi^er  to  indude  nunwroua  area  youth  groupa 
and  community  organliattona.  Acting  on  her 
convtelton  ttwt  ttw  youtti  of  today  are  ttw 
teaders  of  tomonow,  Mrs.  Waahington  haa 
teng  been  aaaodated  wMh  ttw  28tti  Street  and 
Cranahaw  YMCA'a. 

To  further  a  broader,  community-minded 
agenda.  Mrs.  Waahington  founded  ttw  Loa 
Angeles  Btack  Women's  Forum  witti  Aa- 
aemblywoman  Maxine  Waters  and  Mrs.  Ettwl 
Bradtey. 

She  and  her  husband  were  among  Los  Arv 
gdea'  eartiest  teaders  in  ttw  fight  for  civil 
rights,  and  in  1933  organized  a  teed  boycott 
agairwt  Zerg's  Furniture  Store  on  ttw  theme, 
"Dont  spend  where  you  cant  wortc"  Now, 
near  ttwt  same  site  on  the  corrwr  of  43d 
Stteet  and  Centrd  Avenue  stands  a  Post 
Offtee  nanwd  after  Leon  H.  Washington,  Jr., 
just  two  btocks  from  ttw  Leon  H.  Washington. 
Jr.,  branch  of  ttw  Loa  Angeles  Publk:  Library. 

To  every  enterpriae  Mrs.  Waahington  has 
brought  her  experttae  and  inspirattea  and,  in 
keeping  witti  ttw  titte  of  her  wdl-regarded 
cdumn  in  ttw  Sentind,  a  great  ded  of 
"Common  Serwe." 

Mrs.  WasNngton  will  be  honored  at  a  dinner 
hosted  by  her  friends  at  ttw  Crenshaw  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  on  June  20,  1967.  I  jdn 
ttwm  in  ttwddng  her  for  nearty  40  years  of 
pioneering  efforts  and  tireless  servtee  to  ttw 
black  community,  and  wish  her  wdl  In  future 
undertakings. 
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HEARST  EDITORIAL  PRAISES 
REAGAN  AND  THATCHER 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OP  mw  TOBK 
in  THK  HOUSE  Or  RKPRKSEIfTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  June  16,  1987 
Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttw  press 
corps  accompanying  President  Reagan  to  the 
VerMoe  Summit  had  made  up  its  mind  In  ad- 
vance: The  inwge  of  Rondd  Reagan  as  a 
lanw  duck  Preddent  must  be  enhanced. 

Had  It  not  been  for  such  editorials  as  ttwt  of 
WiMam  Randolph  Hevst  Jr..  whteh  appeared 
in  ttw  Albany  Times-Unten.  we  might  never 
have  read  ttw  ttuth.  That  tmth  is  ttwt  ttw 
President  was  abte  to  secure  unanimous  sup- 
port in  such  areas  as  freedom  of  navigation  in 
ttw  Persian  Gulf,  temxism.  arms  reducttens. 
and  the  worid  ecorwmy. 

Hearst  also  reminded  us  ttwt  British  Prinw 
Minister  Margard  Thatcher  was  reelected  to 
an  unprecedented  ttwd  temi.  Mrs.  Thatcher 
was  abte  to  do  ttwt  confoundtoig  her  critics 
once  again,  by  purauing  poKcies  dmost  exact- 
ly Ike  ttwse  of  Preddent  Reagan's.  Preddent 
Reagan  and  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  have 
bott)  givan  ttwir  nationa  perioda  of  proaperity. 
Mr.  Hewst  is  correct  In  saying  we  shouM  con- 
tinue ttwee  pdtetes  tttd  made  it  poedbte. 


Tliere  was  l>oth  sood  and  great  news  from 
Europe  last  week. 

President  Reecan  did  much  IwOer  at  tlw 
Venioe  allied  summit  meetinc  ttaao  medta 
mwrts  would  have  us  lidieve. 

Marsaret  Thatcher,  the  most  suooeaaful 
woman  leader  in  modem  history,  won  a 
if«^^nM«  victory  to  give  her  an  historic 
third  ooDsecuttve  term  as  prime  minister. 

Despite  the  medta  tendency  to  depict 
President  Reasan  as  an  Impotent  leader 
since  tbe  Iran-eootra  affair  and  the  Venioe 
summit  as  a  "tiust"  snd  "a  stalemate."  the 
factual  repcMts  show  an  Impreadve  list  of  ao- 
oompllshmaito  for  tbe  President  at  tbe 
meetinc  with  the  leaders  of  six  other  major 
induatrtalised  free  world  nations. 

Among  issues  on  which  tbe  President 
achieved  unity  were: 

Unanimous  support  for  the  U.8.  poaitlon 
that  freedom  of  navlgatian  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  must  be  upheld. 

Unanimous  support  for  his  proposal  that 
tbe  X7N  Security  Council  adopt  a  resolution 
caUlng  on  Iran  and  Iraq  to  oeaae  fire  and 
immediately  start  negoUatins  an  end  to  tbe 
war.  Secretary  of  State  George  Shulta  said 
this  was  the  principal  commitment  the  UJS. 
wanted  from  the  European  allies  and  Japan 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis.  Tbe  other 
summit  leaders  also  accepted  the  VS.  pro- 
poeal  that  the  Security  Council  take  "effec- 
tive measures"  against  either  of  tbe  two 
warring  nations  that  failed  to  comply  with 
the  UN  demand. 

The  "effective  measures"  Secretary 
Shulta  has  in  mind  is  a  mandatory  arms  em- 
bargo against  either  nation  that  persista  in 
fighting.  If  the  Iwn  is  vetoed  in  the  Security 
Council,  but  "effective  measures"  remain  in 
an  adopted  resolution,  it  would  give  the  VA 
and  other  allies  a  free  hand  to  impoae  a  ban 
of  their  own. 

In  reqMnse  to  President  Reagan's  appeal 
for  stronger  action  to  deter  terrorten.  It  was 
unanimotisly  agreed  that  If  a  country  re- 
fuses to  extradite  or  prosecute  a  captured 
terrorist,  all  seven  governments  will  Iwr 
flii^ta  to  and  from  that  country. 

In  the  ecoiKMnic  discussions.  President 
Reagan  rejected  appeals  from  some  of  tbe 
other  leaders  that  he  increase  taxes  to 
reduce  the  U.S.  deftoit.  He  obtained  a  pledge 
that  all  seven  nations  refrain  from  aocumu- 
Uting  further  farm  siuvluses. 

I^>Uowlng  the  Venice  summit,  the  NATO 
allies  approved  the  Preddent's  decision  to 
conclude  an  agreement  with  the  Soviets  for 
removal  of  short  range  nuclear  wev>ons 
from  Europe. 

So  Preddent  Reagan  wasn't  the  weak. 
lame-du(^  leader  his  crltkx  predicted  he 
would  be  in  Venice. 

In  Britain,  the  61 -year-old  lovely  "iron 
lady's"  election  victory  wss  a  triumph  for 
the  good  sense  of  the  British  people  They 
gave  the  radical-leftist  dominated  Labor 
Party  one  of  its  worst  defeats  in  SO  years. 
Latwr  analysts  attributed  the  political  deba- 
cle to  the  party's  policy  of  unilateral  disar- 
mament and  expulsion  of  America's  nuclear 
forces  from  Britain. 

However,  the  major  reason  the  people 
turned  Itrs.  Thataier  to  an  unprecedented 
third  term  with  a  maj<»lty  of  at  least  IIS 
seaU  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  tteeause 
of  her  conserratively  capitalist  economic 
policy,  curbing  of  tyrannical  union  power, 
malntownce  of  a  nuclear  deterrent  and 
tough  stand  against  Soviet  imperialism. 

Her  economic  policy  of  de-national  idng 
industry,  cutting  government  spoiding.  re- 
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vaniiic  a  oantttry  of  erer-wtpMidlng  sUte 
buNMicnejr  and  euttlnc  Uxm  to  enaUe 
Idle  elui  worten  to  own  their  own 
I  led  to  aeven  coneeeuUve  yean  of  eoo- 
DOBale  growth  with  low  inflation. 

ntere  are  LS  mHUon  more  hoote-ownlnc 
fainflt~  tn  Britain  today  than  when  she 
took  (tffloe  tn  19T9.  One  milUan  of  them  are 
former  public  bouoinc  tenants  who  recei^red 
gOTemment  aM  to  help  buy  the  units  they 
uuiiiilsil  The  number  of  indirldual  stock- 
boMan  has  tripiad.  Many  of  the  new  cap- 
«re  amployeea  of  former  natlonal- 
Induatiles  returned  under  her  leader- 
ship to  private  ownership. 

Callinc  her  reformed  system  "Popular 
Capltaltam."  she  campaigned  on  the  slogan: 
"Britatai  is  on  the  March. " 

It  obviously  Is  and  therein  lies  a  lesson  for 
IK.  President  Reagan's  policy  of  cutting  gov- 
ernment nM'n<«t"g.  oppoatng  tax  increases 
and  encouraging  free  mariwt  enterprise  Is 
similar  to  Mrs.  Thatcher's  successful  eco- 
Domlc  formula.  Let  us  continue  to  support 
the  President's  policy  that  brought  us  eco- 
nomic lecovery  and  has  created  more  than 
U  mHUon  new  Jolia. 


DrSTITDTIONS  OP  HIOHER 
UBARNINO  ARE  DOINO  A  POOR 
JOB 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 
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Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speakar,  I  am  pleaawi  to 
bring  to  tha  attenitoo  o<  my  coMaaguas  an  artt- 
da  tram  tha  Naw  Yorit  Univaraily  Magazina, 
Spring.  1967  isaue.  entitled  "The  Aacant  of 
HHihar  Educaion '  by  Dr.  Lynne  P.  Brown,  di- 
lactar  of  iha  Ofnoe  of  Writing.  Research  and 
EdHorial  Sarvicaa  at  Naw  Yoric  Univaraity.  and 
to  the  praaidant  of  NYU.  Or.  Jofm 
our  formar  cdteagiia.  Prior  to  har 
at  NYU.  Dr.  Brown  aarvad  on  my 
staff  in  tha  Offtoa  of  Minority  Whip.  Dr. 
Brawn's  articia  provWaa  a  much  naadod  criti- 
cal analyaia  of  recant  charges  try  the  Secre- 
tary of  Educalton  that  our  institutions  of  higher 
lawning  are  doing  a  poor  iob  o<  educating  our 
•ludanls.  I  am  vary  piaaaad  to  share  this  in- 
sightful Mid  timely  article  with  the  House. 
I^B  Ascmrr  or  Hiams  EoucATioa 
(By  Lynne  P.  Brown) 
After  fifteen  years  of  relative  tranquility. 
colleges  are  embroiled  In  controversy  this 
spring.  But  unlike  an  earlier  era.  when 
campus  unrest  was  sparked  by  student  pro- 
teats  sgalnst  the  establishment,  this  time 
the  instigator  Is  the  establishment— In  the 
person  of  the  highest-ranking  government 
official  in  charge  of  education.  Secretary 
William  Bennett. 

The  focus  of  the  debate,  which  has  t>e«n 
carried  on  In  print  and  public  appearances, 
ia  money.  On  one  side  Is  Bennett  who.  over 
the  last  year,  has  aocuaed  colleges  and  unl- 
versiUes  of  l>elng  "under-aoco<intable  and 
under-productive."  Students  and  their  par- 
ents should  "kick  the  tires"  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  ensure  that  they  are  getting  their 
money's  worth,  claims  Bennett.  Arrayed 
avsinst  liim  are  leaders  of  the  academic 
community,  who  are  crying  foul  and  accus- 
ing the  Secretary  of  manipulating  data  in 
an  attempt  to  discredit  their  tnstitutlons 
and  perhaps  divert  attention  from  the 
budget-cutting  measurea  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
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ministration  that  have  hurt  higher  educa- 
tion. Over  the  past  several  months.  Bennett 
and  his  critics  have  traded  charges  in  an  es- 
calating minuet  of  point-counterpoint. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Education  used 
the  occasion  of  Harvard's  UOth  birthday 
last  fall  to  take  that  university  and  tu  sister 
institutions  to  task  for  flabby  curricula, 
lapsed  attention  to  moral  issues,  and  preoc- 
cupation with  money.  Harvard  prealdent 
Derek  Bok  foUowed  with  a  stinging  relMittal 
to  Bennett's  charges.  Bok  defended  Har- 
vard's "core  c\irrlculum."  which  many  col- 
leges use  ss  a  model,  pointed  to  a  resurgence 
of  courses  In  moral  and  ethical  reasoning  on 
campuses  across  the  nation,  and  admon- 
ished the  Secretary  for  dealing  with  compli- 
cated financial  Issues  such  as  appropriate 
levels  of  student  aid  "by  rhetorical  state- 
ments about  divesting  students  of  their 
stereos  and  their  vacations  at  the  lireach." 
(At  a  preas  conference  two  years  ago.  Ben- 
nett suggested  that  college  students  facing 
cutbacks  In  financial  aid  should  consider 
"divestitures  of  certain  sort*— stereo  divesti- 
ture, automotive  divestiture,  three-weeka-at- 
the-beach  divestiture.") 

As  evidence  of  prlce-gouglng  by  colleges 
and  universities.  Bennett  has  fastened  on 
tuition  Increases  that  ouutrip  Inflation.  Yet 
separate  reports  recently  released  by  two 
Washington-based  groups  representing 
higher  education— the  American  Council  on 
Education  and  the  National  Association  of 
Independent  Colleges  and  Universities— 
demoitstrate  that  in  the  1970s  tuition  lagged 
behind  Inflation,  and  so  academic  Institu- 
tions may  now  t>e  in  a  "catch-up"  phase. 
Moreover,  these  studies  argue,  the  tMsket  of 
goods  and  services  that  a  college  must  pur- 
chase to  stay  In  business  is  full  of  Items.  In- 
cluding salaries  and  l>eneflts.  books  and 
periodicals,  and  state-of-the-art  scientific 
equipment  that  have  risen  in  price  fsster 
than  most  Items  contained  In  standard 
meastires  of  Inflation.  In  fact,  over  the  past 
five  years  the  Higher  Education  Price  Index 
developed  by  the  Federal  government  as  a 
measure  of  higher-education  costs,  has  In- 
creased at  an  average  rate  of  almost  two 
percent  a  year  above  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

New  York  University  Chancellor  L.  Jay 
OUva  poinU  out  that  "It  la  only  Inflationary 
when  you  charge  a  higher  price  for  the 
same  product.  It  la  not  Inflation  when  you 
raise  the  price  t>ecause  you're  delivering  a 
Iwtter  product.  At  NYU  we're  providing  a 
constantly  Improving  product  for  the 
money." 

And  certainly  the  cost  of  four  years  of 
higher  education  Is  not  the  only  Item,  after 
two  Inflation-drenched  decades,  that  In- 
duces sticker  shock  among  consumers;  we 
now  pay  for  automobiles  what  good-sized 
houses  cost  In  1M5.  Still,  college  remains  an 
expensive  proposition  for  most  American 
families:  the  bill  for  undergraduate  educa- 
tion at  an  liMlependent  Institution  of  iilgher 
learning  can  now  range  from  MO.OOO  to 
tdS.OOO.  Why  are  the  cosU  of  college  rising? 

Analysts  point  to  several  factors.  Educa- 
tion Is  a  highly  labor-intensive  Industry,  and 
facility  salaries  have  been  Increasing  In  the 
last  several  years.  These  gains  follow  dra- 
matic losses  when  the  purchasing  power  of 
faculty  salarlea  plummeted  by  twenty-eight 
percent  between  1973  and  1981.  Many 
schools  have  also  delayed  making  needed  re- 
pairs to  their  physical  planU.  but  can  wait 
no  longer.  College  consumers— the  stu- 
dents—must be  provided  with  an  Increasing- 
ly sophisticated  array  of  costly  "tools"  such 
as    computers,    high-powered    mlcroaoopes. 
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and  electronic  and  engineering  equipment 
that  supplement  classroom  or  laboratory  in- 
struction. 

College  offidala  dte  another  reason  for 
higher  tuitiona-  the  faU-off  of  Federal  stu- 
dent financial  aid.  which  has  forced  institu- 
tions to  fill  the  gap  with  their  own  re- 
sources. Bennett  puts  the  opposite  spin  on 
this.  Haiminy  that  "Incrtases  in  financial 
aid  in  recent  years  have  enabled  colleges 
and  universities  blithely  to  raise  their  tui- 
tions, confident  that  Federal  loan  sulisidies 
would  help  cushion  the  increase."  However, 
statistics  show  that  tuition  hikes  were 
rather  modest  when  student  aid  was  grow- 
ing most  rapidly  from  1970  to  1980,  while 
during  the  current  period  of  slow  growth  In 
student  aid.  tuitions  have  climt>ed. 

Underlying  the  delMite  over  cost  Is  the 
larger  question  of  value:  what  Is  a  college 
education  worth.  aiKl  how  Is  It  measured? 
Bennett  cautions  students  and  their  fami- 
lies to  follow  the  ancient  dictum:  Let  the 
buyer  l>eware.  Higher-education  leaders  are 
adding  to  "caveat  emptor,"  another  caveat: 
a  college  education  Is  not  a  quantifiable  pur- 
chase. The  value— and  the  price— of  an  edu- 
cated person  are  Immeasurable.  "The 
danger  may  be  less  that  universities  diarge 
too  much  than  that  they  charge  too  Uttle  to 
maintain  lilgh  quality."  says  Princeton  Uni- 
versity president  WUllam  Bowen. 

As  the  largest  private  university  in  the 
nation.  New  York  University  clearly  figurea 
In  the  current  debate,  and  has  a  stake  in  Its 
outcome.  NYU  president  John  Brademas 
and  Chancellor  and  Executive  Vice  Preal- 
dent for  Academic  Affairs  L.  Jay  OUva  re- 
cently discussed  the  Issue  of  college  costs  in 
terms  of  the  large  national  scene  and  the  In- 
stitution they  know  best.  To  Beimett's  criti- 
cisms of  higher  education,  headlined  "Our 
Greedy  Colleges"  In  a  New  York  Times  op- 
ed article  this  spring,  both  men  take  strong 
exception. 

'Is  Bennett  correct  In  calling  us  'greedy'?" 
asks  Brademas.  "If  he  means  greedy'  to 
provide  the  finest  possible  education  for  the 
people  who  study  here.  In  that  seiue,  yes. 
we  are!  If  he  means  are  we  'greedy'  to  pro- 
vide our  students  decent  housing:  adequate 
libraries,  laboratories,  and  classrooms;  safe, 
up-to-date  athletic  and  recreatloiuU  facili- 
ties—then, yes.  we're  'greedy'  for  these  as 
well.  We  also  think  It's  essential  that  talent- 
ed but  needy  students  are  not  for  lack  of 
funds  denied  the  chance  to  study  here. 
During  my  tenure  as  president,  we've  dou- 
bled the  amount  of  financial  aid  to  students 
from  University,  as  distinguished  from  gov- 
ernment sources.  So  we're  'greedy'  to  make 
it  possible  for  able,  motivated  men  and 
women  to  attend  NYU.  We're  also  commit- 
ted to  offering  proper  compensation  to  the 
people  who  teach  and  work  here.  We  realise 
that  l>eyond  competition  for  our  faculty 
from  the  private  sector,  we  also  have  to 
keep  them  from  t>elng  lured  away  by  richer 
Institutions.  So  In  all  these  ways,  yes.  we're 
greedy'.  As  far  as  efficient  use  of  money  is 
concerned.  I  can  tell  you  that  since  I've 
t>een  at  this  University."  Brademas  says, 
"our  budgets  have  been  lialanced  every 
year,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the 
Administration  Mr.  Beimett  serves!" 

Both  Brademas  and  OUva  fault  Bennett 
for  painting  the  world  of  higher  education 
with  a  broad  brush,  treating  aU  coUeges  and 
universities  as  if  they  were  Harvard,  blessed 
with  a  fiscal  serenity  bred  of  large  endow- 
ments, wealthy  donors,  and  shrink-resistant 
applicant  pools.  "There  are  some  3.500  post- 
secoiMlary  institutions  In  this  country,  and 
only  two  hundred  of  the  private  ones  have 


eiKlowments  that  reach  even  $1  million,"  ex- 
plains Brademas,  "Moreover."  he  continues, 
"a  more  important  statistic  in  sssesslng  the 
wealth  of  a  university  Is  its  endowment  per 
student.  And  by  that  measure,  even  institu- 
tions that  on  the  surface  have  large  total 
endowments,  such  as  NYU,  are  reaUy  not 
rich  at  all.  In  fact,  more  than  one  hundred 
private  colleges  and  universities  tutve  per- 
student  endowments  larger  than  ours  at 
NYU." 

Chaix^eUor  OUva  emphasizes  that  like 
most  coUeges  and  universities.  NYU  wlU  In- 
creaae  tuition  next  fall.  "There  are  special 
costs  associated  with  moving  Into  the  first 
rank  of  American  universities  In  the  space 
of  a  single  generation."  he  says.  "We  are  in 
the  process  of  doing  In  this  generation  a 
long  list  of  things  that  other  schools  did  a 
generation  ago.  We  are  building  dormitories 
now  and.  therefore,  funding  thousands  of 
l>eds  in  an  era  when  construction  costs  are 
liigher.  In  the  last  fifteen  years,  we  have 
built  Bobst  Library,  Tisch  Hall,  Coles  Sports 
and  Recreation  Center,  and  the  Meyer  Hall 
of  Phjrsics.  And  we're  taking  on  many  other 
major  projects  to  upgrade  our  computing  fa- 
cilltlea,  science  faculties,  and  classrooms— all 
to  enlumce  the  education  we  offer  our  stu- 
dents. We  are  competing  with  institutions 
that  made  these  commitments— and  paid 
the  bills  for  them— a  long  time  ago.  We  are 
moving  ahead  im>w.  and  we  luive  to  pay  for 
it  now,"   

Both  NYU's  President  and  ChanceUor 
find  it  ironic  that  an  Administration  com- 
mitted to  the  virtues  of  free  enterprise  and 
the  place  of  private  values  In  pubUc  life 
should  pursue  policies  that  harm  private 
coUeges  and  universities.  OUva  observes 
ttuit,  by  temperament  and  practice,  univer- 
sities are  Just  the  type  of  institutions  the 
Reagan  Administration  should  applaud  be- 
cause they  are  self -regulating  and  subject  to 
the  pressures  of  a  iiighly  competitive  mar- 
ketplace. 

"CoUeges  and  universities  are  among  the 
best  self-policing  organizations  in  American 
society,"  says  OUva.  "We  subject  ourselves 
to  constant  internal  review,  as  well  as  eval- 
uations by  outside  accreditation  Iwards  and 
regional  and  national  associations.  PhUan- 
throplsts,  foundations,  corporations,  and 
alumni  don't  spend  their  money  blindly  or 
without  strings  of  review  attached. 

"We  put  ourselves  on  the  line  every  se- 
mester by  saying  to  our  'customers'- the 
students  and  their  parents— 'Would  you  like 
to  come  here?  Would  you  like  to  stay  here?' 
Nor  wUl  good  faculty,"  he  adds,  "remain  at 
institutions  where  the  quaUty  of  academic 
life  has  grown  shoddy.  And  our  growing 
pool  of  applicants  means  we  must  be  doing 
something  right.  So  talk  about  free  enter- 
prise! CoUeges  and  universities  are  among 
the  l>est  examples  of  free  enterprise  in  oper- 
ation." 

Brademas  also  points  to  the  gap  l>etween 
the  rhetoric  and  the  reality  of  Administra- 
tion's posture.  He  recalls  being  present  in 
May  1981  at  the  Univeristy  of  Notre  Dame 
when  President  Reagan  declared  ttiat  It 
would  be  a  sad  day  for  academic  freedom 
when  tax-supported  coUeges  and  universi- 
ties drove  out  the  great  Independent  ones. 
Yet  the  policies  of  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion work  severe  hardslilp  on  private  institu- 
tions, contends  Brademas.  "The  sharp  re- 
ductions in  student  aid.  for  example,  have 
already  caused  real  pain  for  students  at  New 
York  University."  Brademas  ^ays,  "Since 
Reagan  came  into  office.  NYU  students 
have  suffered  a  net  loss  of  forty  percent  in 
total  dollar  volume  of  Ouaranteed  Student 
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Several  provisions  of  the  1986  Tax  Reform 
Act  alao  harm  academic  institutions  as  weU 
as  students.  Explains  Brademas,  "The  new 
tax  law  denies  continued  deductibiUty  of  in- 
terest on  student  loans  and  imposes  new 
taxes  on  feUowships  and  scholarships. 
Other  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  wiU 
discourage  charitable  contributions,  making 
it  harder  for  us  to  raise  funds.  StiU  other 
changes  wlU  hit  the  private  sector  of  tUgher 
education  with  particular  force.  Especially 
outrageous  as  a  matter  of  principle  is  the  ef- 
fective denial  to  twenty  or  so  Independent 
research  universities,  including  NYU.  of 
access  to  tax-exempt  financing  while  con- 
tinuing such  access  for  public  institutions." 

ChaUenges  faced  by  private  universities 
also  include  a  f undammtal  fact  of  economic 
life  in  the  world  of  higher  education.  Asks 
OUva:  "What  does  It  coat  to  educate  some- 
one? It  costs  no  more  at  a  private  university 
than  a  pubUc  one.  But  in  the  case  of  the  pri- 
vate institution,  more  of  the  cost  is  borne  by 
the  student.  At  pubUc  institutions,  the  tax- 
payer picks  up  a  big  share  of  the  biU.  Ben- 
nett ignores  this  distinction,  and  lets  people 
think  that  private  education  Is  more  costly." 

Beimett  "may  tie  getting  a  lot  of  play  in 
some  quarters,  but  I  think  it's  significant 
ttiat  on  Capitol  HiU,  both  RepubUcans  and 
Democrats  are  rejecting  his  proposals,"  con- 
cludes Brademas.  "In  taking  the  positions 
he  does.  Secretary  Bermett  betrays  an  inno- 
cence of  the  complexities  of  financing 
American  coUeges  and  universities.  If  Mr. 
Bermett  genuinely  understands  the  real 
world  of  American  higher  education  and 
stiU  makes  such  assertions,  he's  not  t>eing 
whoUy  honest;  if  he  does  not  understand,  he 
should  educate  himself." 

The  great  coUege-cost  del>ate  shows  no 
signs  of  abating.  In  fact,  the  controversy  is 
likely  to  Intensity  as  academic  Institutions 
announce  new  tuition  levels  for  1987-88,  as 
high-school  seniors  and  their  parents  pass 
ttuxiugh  the  anxious  annual  ritual  of  wait- 
ing for  admissions  acceptances  from  colleges 
and  universities,  and  as  Congress  votes  on 
student-aid  budgets. 

This  much  is  clear;  with  an  aggressive,  ar- 
ticulate Secretary  of  Education  hammering 
away  at  them,  colleges  and  universities  can 
no  longer  afford,  in  the  words  of  New  York 
Times  education  reporter  Edward  Piske.  to 
operate  "on  the  premise  that  the  fruits  of 
higher  education  are  self-evident."  Leaders 
of  academic  institutions,  including  John 
Brademas  and  L.  Jay  OUva,  agree  that  costs 
are  climbing,  but  make  the  case  that  higher 
learning  is  among  the  soundest  investments 
a  person— and  a  society— can  make. 
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Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  any  Member 
of  this  bcxly  imagine  a  future  in  which  the 
United  States  has  little  influence  in  world 
events  and  our  free,  democratk:  capitalistic 
society  is  oxtstantiy  hekJ  at  gun  point? 

Though  hard  to  believe,  the  U.S.  Cortgress 
has  moved  closer  to  maldng  this  scenario  a 
reality  by  its  continued  sabotaging  of  the  stra- 
tegk:  defense  initiative  [SOi]. 

This  sabotage  has  taken  many  forms.  The 
first  method  is  to  warn  itiat  the  SDI  Program 


tha  precartoua 
peace  that  we  have  achieved  aa  a  raauK  of  a 
poik:y  of  mutuaNy  assured  daatructton.  Oppo- 
nents argue  that  if  the  UnMad  Stalaa  devel- 
oped a  way  to  even  partially  prolact  its  citi- 
zens from  nudear  attack  that  tita  Soviet  Unton 
¥vould  feel  threater>ed  and  thM  ttw  chance  of 
the  Soviets  launching  a  first-strike  wouM  ir>- 


I  do  not  see  any  togic  to  this  argument  It  ia 
sheer  folly  to  believe  that  the  Soviets  wouM 
be  more  likely  to  laurKh  a  first  strike  if  we 
have  the  capability  to  stop  sonw  of  their  mia- 
siles  ttian  if  ¥ve  are  defenseless. 

On  the  contrary,  President  Reagan's  re- 
solve to  make  SOI  a  reality  has  actually 
brought  the  Soviets  to  the  negotiating  table, 
more  eager  than  ever  to  stabiize  the  relatiorv 
ship  between  the  two  superpowers.  This 
serves  as  another  exampte  that  the  Soviets 
respect  strength  and  resolve. 

Another  method  for  btocMng  the  advance  of 
the  SDI  Program  is  to  daim  that  it  violates  the 
1972  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  [ABM]  Treaty.  The 
AnMrican  reasoning  beNrtd  the  treaty  waa 
that  since  boVn  sides  were  content  that  they 
had  tt>e  capability  to  destroy  each  other,  tt>en 
tt>e  probation  of  future  anti-ballistic  missile 
systems  woukj  limit  tne  growth  of  offensive 
weapons.  The  Soviets,  who  tiave  the  only 
antit>aiNstic  missile  system  and  an  extensive 
air  defense  netvrark  found  great  merit  in  a 
plan  that  prevents  the  United  States  from 
having  similar  defenses.  Since  Its  sigrsng,  the 
Soviets  have  Increased  their  offensive  nuclear 
first-strike  capability  by  6(X)  percent 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  is  not  oper- 
ating in  a  vacuum.  The  Soviets  realize  tite 
vast  potential  of  tt)is  technotogy  and  are  furi- 
ously cor>ducting  Vhm  own  reseisrch.  A  recent 
CIA  report  estimates  titat  over  tt>e  past 
decade,  the  Soviet  Unnn  has  spent  over  $1 50 
bilKon  of  their  own  SDI  roioarch.  They  are 
also  in  dear  violatmn  of  the  ABM  Treaty  by 
constructing  the  new  phased-array  radar  near 
Krasnoyarsk  in  central  Siberia. 

A  mi^lcxity  of  my  colleagues  in  tfie  House  of 
Representatives  voted  to  force  the  President 
to  comply  with  the  "narrow"  interpretatton  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  out  of  fear  that  continued 
progress  with  SDI  wouM  damage  our  bal- 
anced reiattonship  with  the  Soviets.  These 
very  same  colleagues  then  performed  an  in- 
aedible  feat  of  mental  gymnastk»  by  passing, 
uranimously,  an  amendment  that  "expresaed 
ttie  sense  of  the  (Congress  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  in  violatkxi  of  its  legal  obligatton 
under  the  ABM  Treaty  regarding  the  radar  in- 
stallation." 

The  fir>al  methcxj  of  sabotage  was  to  show 
that  even  ttxxjgh  SDI  was  a  g(x>d  idea,  it 
couM  never  work.  The  sole  basis  of  proof  is 
the  much  ballyfK>oed  report  of  the  study  group 
of  the  American  Physk:al  Society  (APS)  which 
conduded  that  a  successful  deptoyment  of 
SOI  was  improbatile  if  not  impossiiie.  This 
report  was  clearly  at  odds  with  ttie  firxings  of 
the  Marshall  Institute,  a  think-tank  that  be- 
lieves ttie  first  phase  of  SDI  couM  be  de- 
ptoyedby  1994. 

Much  less  pubttdzed  has  been  the  critical 
review  of  the  report  by  a  group  of  noted  act- 
enlists,  led  by  Dr.  Frederick  Saltz  vriio  is  a 
former  preaiderrt  of  ttie  APS  as  waN  aa  the 
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moat— broadcaaUno— wid    Biwatoa    la    an 
opan  uuiilradWon  to  tha  Wrat  iiianilmant 

I  raoantty  racatMad  a  copy  ol  Iha  toNowtng 
Mlar  to  Iha  Praaidani  fttim  ona  d  our  Na- 
Hon't  moal  ouMandtog  loumalali.  Wallar 
CronWto.  oudWno  Na  oppoaMton  to  Wa  tagla- 
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_j  tn  ona  dhacion    aiirh  aa  to  mate  •» 

piMi  tor  Jalandtoq  iha  Amariean  paopla 
Waad  •»  paopto  ol  tha  fcaa  ««rto-^flaln«*^ 
SowMnuolav anack  aaam  mora  dMcuR  wtan 

H  (atflv  la." 

Tha  raport  atoo  ignorad  «w  tact  that  »ta 
Ural  alMa  ol  SOI  would  ba  randarad  from  "oil 
ttw  ahar  toehnotow.  TWa  ahaady  avaMMa 
Hchiwloqy  would  mam  iia  IMtod  Stalaa  a 
•yalam  thrt  woiM  daland  agaiiw*  10  paroanl 
ol  moommg  iiliilii  TMa  la  a  Vn  far  too 
tow  tor  tha  orlica:  hoawvar.  tha  banaito  from 
I  would  ba  tonmaaaur- 


ion  ol  my  oolaaguaa.  and  I  hopa  tttat  aH 
Mambara  w«  pauaa  to  ran»*aw  hia  analyala  ol 
tha  m^wet  that  tNa  litfUimnn  w«  hava  on 


Tha  moat  bMic  banaM  la  ttwt  II  woM  giva 
ua  a  da«toa  to  naulratoa  an  aoddantol  launch. 
01  avan  graaiar  bnportanoa  la  ttiat  Na  daptoy- 
mant  wodd  mate  a  Sovtal  *»«  aWka  laaa 
■(•ly.  Ramambar.  tha  main  goal  ol  a  flrat 
■atka  la  to  naulraiia  tha  anamy  and  to  da- 
alroy  Na  ibWy  to  raiiaL  Sovlat  miaalaa  ara 
tt^wd  on  our  miaalaa  m  ordar  to  aHminato 
our  potonHri  raaponaa.  A  dafanaa  ayatam. 
avan  only  10  pareani  allacttva.  would  Incraaaa 
our  iiimnin  mM^tttm-  ConMant  that  tha 
UnHad  Stataa  can  rotalato.  avan  after  a  first 
•Mie,  dhna  Iha  chancaa  of  a  Soviat  first 
sitlka. 

Today  wa  stwid  at  a  critical  junction  In 
Amarica's  Natory.  Wa  must  answer  the  ques- 
tion: How  beat  to  guarantee  the  peace  and 
sscurily  of  our  Nation?  WW  we  meet  tha  chat- 
langas  of  new  technotogiea  headon  and 
commK  our  Nation  to  a  program  that  w«  pro- 
toct  our  cMzans  and  lead  to  a  tnia  arma  ra- 
ductloa  Or  we  we  to  laton  to  thoae,  who 
thnwghlacic  of  resolva.  would  rather  America 
match  the  Soviets  mMto  for  miaaaa  and  rely 
on  mutually  aaaurad  daatnjction  for  our  long- 
tarm  peace?  For  me  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion la  eaay.  I  chooae  to  reapond  piograailvely 
WKl  raaponatoly  to  our  changing  wortd.  I 
Inland  to  foiow  the  path  that  «vW  lead  to  a 
more  secure  tomonow.  My  support  for  the 
Sttalegic  Dalanaa  MHativa  Is  Ana  It  wW  ba 
tha  guwdtan  of  American  ttMTty  and  proaperW 
ty.  Mr.  Specter.  SOIIa  an  Inveatmant  we  can 
■  afford  not  to  make. 


UMI 


WALTER  CRONKITE  OPPOSES 
THE  FAIRNESS  DOCTRINr 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

orrowA 

ni  THI  Boost  or  EKF««8BHT/.T1V«8 

Tue$dav.  June  IS,  1987 
Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  weeks 
ago  the  Houaa  paaaed  legWaHon.  H.R.  1934. 
codNyIng  tha  so-oaNad  faimass  doctrine.  I 
wguad  during  our  dabato  that  this  doctrine  is 
nothing  mors  than  diraci  governmental  Intni- 
sion  Into  tha  adNorial  procaaa  ol  tha  news 
medtom  the  American  pubfc  depends  on  the 


CB8. 
Nm  York.  MY.  /mm  H  1U7. 
The  PsBSDCVT. 
The  WhlUHoutt. 
WaaMngtOH.DC 

Mt  Db*b  Ms.  Psssxobmt:  As  s  Journalist 
with  nearly  40  years  of  experience  In  brosd- 
casttaif .  I  sm  writing  to  urge  you  to  veto  8. 
743.  This  bUl.  reoenUy  passed  by  Congress, 
would  codify  the  wxalled  "fslmess"  doe- 
Uine.  under  which  the  FCC  reguUtes  the 
■dequscy  and  fslmess  of  broedeasten' 
trsatment  of  controverslsl  public  Issues. 
The  enactment  of  such  s  Isw  tn  this,  the 
MOth  anniversary  of  our  greet  Constitution, 
would  be  bitterly  Ironic  For  the  effort  of 
the  government  to  reguUte  the  "fslmess" 
of  the  preei  Is  directly  oontr«ry  to  one  of 
the  Founding  Fathers'  moet  profound  and 
moet  Inspired  visions:  s  fr*e  and  Independ- 
ent press,  protected  from  govemment  cen- 
soishlp  and  supervision. 

"FslmeM"  in  news  coverage  is.  of  course, 
an  Important  and  Isudsble  obJecOve.  What 
U  fundamentally  wrong  with  the  fairness 
doctrine,  however,  is  that  It  aMumes  for 
government  the  power  and  responsibility  to 
reguUte  the  sdequscy  and  "fslmess"  of 
broadcssters'  coverage  of  controversial 
iHues.  The  First  Amendment  was  added  to 
our  Constitution  In  17»1  to  ensure  that  the 
government  not  engsge  in  this  sort  of  super- 
vision of  the  prees.  We  need  only  look  at  the 
history  of  the  Amendment  itself  to  confirm 

"»!■  ****  ^M^ 

In  1791,  a  handful  of  newspapers  provided 
Information  to  the  dtlsens  of  the  fledgling 
naUon.  These  newspapers  were,  by  today's 
Journalistic  standards,  remarkably  partisan 
and.  indeed.  flUed.  aa  Jefferson  noted,  with 
"falsehoods,  calumnies,  snd  audacities."  Yet 
our  Plunders,  in  their  wisdom,  did  not  st- 
tempt  to  impose  standards  of  fairness,  or 
balance,  on  the  press.  Nor  did  they  suggest 
the  establishment  of  s  governmental  sgency 
to  monitor  the  press'  editorial  content  for 
bias  or  abuse.  As  much  as  they  may  have  re- 
gretted the  biases  and  exceeses  of  the  press 
of  their  time,  the  drafters  of  our  ConsUtu- 
tlon  and  BUl  ol  RlghU  nevertheless  consid- 
ered such  things.  In  Jefferson's  words,  "sn 
evU  for  which  there  U  no  remedy,  [since) 
our  liberty  depends  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  that  cannot  be  limited  without 
being  lost."  in  the  end,  they  made  the  deter- 
minaUon.  in  the  First  Amendment,  that 
"Congress  shall  mske  no  Isw  abridging 

the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press." 

Yet.  here  we  are,  200  years  later,  confront- 
ing a  law,  passed  by  Congress,  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  The 
Founders  would  »»e  astonished  and  dis- 
mayed. I  think,  to  leam  that  a  major  seg- 
ment of  the  American  press— Indeed,  the 
media  on  which  the  public  most  reUes  for 
news  snd  Information— must  now  answer  to 
s  government  agency's  review  of  the  fair- 
ness. iMJance.  and  responsllrflity  of  Its  news 
reporting.  .  ^  .w 

Mr.  President,  you  have  often  noted  the 
tendency  of  government  regulation  to  have 
unintended— and  unfortuiukte— effecU.  Just 


■o  here.  The  fairness  doctrine  wss  deelgnert 
to  enhaitce  the  depth  and  variety  of  broad- 
cast coversge  of  otmtroversial  issues.  Yet.  it 
has  had  Just  the  opposite  effect:  It  breeds  U- 
mldlty  and  caution.  When  a  news  report 
about  a  controversial  Issue  may  entan^  a 
broadcaster  In  Ume-coosumtng  and  costly 
government  piuceedlngs.  the  natural  tend- 
ency of  many  broadcasters  U  to  steer  clear 
of  controversy.  Regulation  of  "falmees",  in 
other  wonta.  InhlMU  rather  than  encour- 
s«es  s  robust  discussion  of  the  Issues  of  our 
day. 

Tliere  is  also  simply  no  need  for  govern- 
mental regulation  of  "falmees"  to  assure  s 
diversity  of  views.  Unlike  the  sltuaUon  SO. 
or  perhsps  even  3ft  years  sgo,  when  there 
were  f sr  fewer  broadcast  stations,  the  Amer- 
ican public  today  has  available  to  it  an  ex- 
traordinary range  of  choice  in  the  sources  of 
lU  news  and  Information,  from  broadcast- 
ers, newspapers,  magastnes  and  cable  televi- 
sion. Broadcast  Joumllsts  no  less  thsn  Jour- 
nalists in  the  print  media,  strive  to  the  re- 
■pofMlble  in  their  coversge  of  public  issues. 
We  seek  to  govern  ourselvee  by  s  standard 
of  Journalistic  ethics  which  requires  us  to 
present  both  sides  of  controversial  issues. 
No  one  will  ever  be  sble  to  sssure  that  we 
always  achieve  that  gosL  We  do  not.  We  in- 
evltabley  make  mistakes  But  I  respectfully 
submit  that  the  nation  can  better  tolerate 
some  limited  number  of  Journalistic  abuses 
than  government  oversight  of  the  Journalis- 
tic procees  with  aU  iU  attendant  risks. 

Mr.  President,  your  sdminlstration  for 
many  years  has  supported  the  view  that  this 
country  Is  best  served  by  s  free  market  in 
our  economic  commerce.  I  urge  that  even 
more  Important  Is  the  free  market  of  ideas, 
ss  Justice  Holmes  so  eloquently  termed  it 
Government  regulation  of  our  commerce  in 
news  snd  information  Is  Inconsistent  with 
our  most  basic  beliefs.  The  fslmess  doctrine 
injects  a  government  agency  into  the  edito- 
rial room,  where  government  should  have 
no  place.  It  subjects  JoumallsUc  decisions  to 
government  second-guessing  and  intimlda- 
Uon.  And  It  treaU  broadcasters  ss  second- 
clsss  Joumalisu,  depriving  them  of  the  full 
freedoms  rtghUully  sccorded  their  print 
brethren. 

I  have  spoken  to  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
brosdcast  Journalism,  and  I  know  that  they 
share  my  views.  As  a  former  broadcaster 
yourself,  I  hope  that  you  also  share  our  con- 
cern with  protecting  the  freedom  of  broad- 
cast Journalists. 

I  respectfully  urge  you  to  veto  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Slnoerely. 

WALin  CBomcrTB. 


THE  78TH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  THE  SPECIAL  LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 

HON.  WnJJAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OPCAUFOBlflA 

Of  THS  Houai  or  KSpmaamTATivcs 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1987 

Mr.    DANNEMEYER.    Mr.   Speaker,    I   am 

pisasad  to  note  that  Anaheim,  CA  was  tha 

host  dly  for  the  781h  annual  conference  of  the 

Special  Ubrwiaa  Asaociatton.  Ame  »-11.  The 

challenges  and  opportuniUaa  involvad  in  the 

wortdwide  transfer  of  Informaflon  led  to  the 

formulatioo  of  the  theme  for  the  meeting. 

"Gtobal  Information  Acceaa— Expanding  Off 
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World.**  The  advanoee  in  communication  and 
oomputar  tachnotogias,  wfiich  anabia  us  to  re- 
ceive, transmit,  store,  and  retrieve  data  Irrter- 
nattonally,  and  tfw  ImpNcations  of  theee  capa- 
bHittas  as  they  relate  to  ttw  informatkxi  man- 
agement profession,  ware  addraaaad  in  aami- 
nars  and  sessions  throughout  the  1967  SLA 
annual  cenferarioa.  It  ia  aaMmatod  that  more 
ttian  5,000  special  Hbrarians  artd  informatton 
profeestonais  were  In  attendance. 

SLA  has  come  quite  far  from  Ks  organiza- 
ttonal  maaUng,  hekj  on  July  2,  1909  in  Bratton 
Woods.  NH,  with  26  charter  members.  Today, 
ttw  aaaodatton  is  made  up  of  approximately 
12,500  informatton  marwgers  stkI  lixarians  in 
corporattorts.  research  centers,  Government 
agendas  inckxflng  our  own  Library  of  Cort- 
gress  and  spedalizad  department  of  public 
and  academic  libraries  arowKl  ttw  wortd.  More 
ttian  84  percent  of  SLA's  members  are 
women,  with  aknoat  50  percent  emptoyed  In 
tha  corporate  worid,  13  percent  in  Govern- 
ment. 18  percent  In  educatton  and  14  percent 
In  nonprofit  settings. 

The  goal  of  the  Special  Libraries  Associa- 
tion is  to  advance  the  leadership  role  of  its 
members  in  putting  krwwiedge  to  work  in  ttw 
informatton  society.  Toward  tfss  end.  SLA's 
Conference  offers  continuing  education  semi- 
nars and  workshops  to  enhance  its  members' 
professional  growth.  Dr.  Amo  Penzias.  vice 
president  of  research  and  devetopment,  at 
AT&T  Bell  Laboratories  was  the  keynote 
speaker  at  ttw  opening  general  sesston.  Dr. 
Penzias,  a  Nobel  Prize  recipient  for  his  contri- 
butions to  the  big  bang  theory  of  tfw  origin  of 
ttw  universe,  spoite  on  "Gk)bal  Informatton 
Access." 

In  addttion,  more  than  100  programs  have 
twen  devekxwd  by  SLA  members,  through  its 
29  interest  area  divisiom,  wtiich  incKided 
panel  discussiorts.  expert  speakers  and  fieW 
tripa. 

Sunny,  bakny  Anaheim  was  an  toeal  toca- 
tton  for  tfiis  meeting.  Tfw  abundance  of  attrac- 
ttons.  fine  hotels  and  nearby  ocean  views 
make  Anaheim  irresistatile.  I  congratulate  ttw 
associatton  for  its  78  years  of  "Putting  Kix>wl- 
edge  to  Worte" 


LAKERS  PROVE  THET  ARE  THE 
WORLD'S  GREATEST 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DKON 

OPCALIPOUrU 
in  THZ  HOUSE  Or  RXPRXSSMTATTVCS 

Tuesday,  June  16. 1987 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pride  arxf  satisfaction  tttat  I  rise  for  ttw 
sacorto  time  in  tfw  past  3  years  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  truly  excepttorwl  coltoctton  of  athletes 
and  aportemen— ttw  Los  Angelea  Lakers. 

For  tfw  fourth  ttrrw  tfss  decade,  the  mystnal 
talents  of  the  leagues  Moat  Vakiabto  Player, 
Magic  Johnaort,  arto  tfw  untiring  efforts  of  ttw 
Irving  legend  Karaam  Abdul-Jabbar  oombkwd 
to  reward  ttwk  toyal  fans  In  Loa  Angalea  witti 
ttw  Nattonal  BaskettwH  Associatton's  champi- 
orwhip  tropfiy. 

Mr.  Speisker,  ttw  Lakers'  offensive  gallantry 
tws  torig  been  lauded  around  ttw  league. 
Howavar,  this  past  season  ttwy  dtapiayed  a 
tonactoua  defenae  ttiat  served  to  effectively 
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ratUe  arto  subsequently  dtesipate  all  oppo- 
nents wtw  dared  to  cross  ttwir  path. 

This  Lakers  team,  assembled,  motivated, 
arxi  coacfwd  t>y  ttw  excepttorwl  Pat  Riley, 
proved  that  hard  work  arxl  determinabon  can 
win  baskattMll  cfwmpiorwhipa  and  sttll  be  en- 
tertaining arto  exciting. 

Cor«grahjlattor«  to  the  entire  Lakers  organi- 
zation for  a  wen  deaerved  ttopfiy.  And  ttwnk 
you.     Lakers,     for     arwtfwr     cfwmptonstiip 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS. 
KNECHT 


REGAL 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

orcAurouriA 
IH  THI  HOITSK  OP  REPHCSBrTATITaS 

Tuesday.  June  18. 1987 

Mr.  LAGOMARSir^O.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  extend  recognition  to 
orw  of  my  most  distinguistwd  constituents  on 
the  occasion  of  her  recognition  by  ttw  Volun- 
teer Auxiliary  at  County  Mednal  Center  in 
Ventura.  CA. 

Mrs.  Regal  Krwcht,  for  years  arranged  ftow- 
ers  and  culttvated  plants  for  profit  in  ttw  nurs- 
ery busirwss.  Now  87  years  oM,  Mrs.  Knecht 
does  it  (or  ottwrs  to  bring  ctwer  and  to  earn  a 
little  extra  irKome  for  ttw  Volumeer  Auxiliary 
at  County  Medical  Center  in  Ventura. 

Sfw  grows  a  wtoe  variety  of  ftowers  and 
potted  plants  ttwt  she  dorwtes  for  sale  In  ttw 
hospital's  gift  shop.  She  also  arranges  many 
of  the  ftoral  bouquets  sokj  tfwre  and  works  as 
derk  in  ttw  sfx>p  1  day  a  week. 

Honored  among  150  hospital  vokjnteers  in 
otwervarxw  of  Natiorwl  Votonteers  Week,  Mrs. 
Krwcfit  was  awarded  a  plaque  for  17,500 
hours  of  volunteer  work  sfw  has  perfomrwd 
during  the  past  12  years. 

Mrs.  Krwcfit  will  continue  to  work  with  ttw 
Vokjnteer  Auxiliary  at  County  Medical  Center. 
The  hospital  is  wittwn  walkiriig  distartce  of  her 
house,  and  she  enjoys  doir>g  ttw  work.  She's 
been  doing  it  for  years  and  does  not  plan  to 
quit  now. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Knecht  ttw  best  wisfws  of 
this  body  and  our  hopes  for  an  enjoyable  and 
iwatthful  future. 


REPUBLICAN  STUDY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LONG  TERM  AND  CAT- 
ASTROPHIC HEALTH  CARE  PRI- 
VATE SECTOR  SOLUTIONS 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

or  CAUrOKHIA 
IH  THS  HOUSE  Or  BKPHXSKHTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  June  16.  1987 

Mr.  DREIER  of  CaMomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  30, 1  had  ttw  honor  of  chairing  a  Republi- 
can study  committee  hearing  to  exptore  po- 
tential sokitiorw  avaMabto  in  ttw  private  sector 
wfik:h  can  address  the  probtorra  of  finarKing 
tong-tarm  heaNh  care.  I  woukJ  like  to  submit 
for  tfw  Record  ttw  comments  of  some  of  ttw 
members  wtw  participated  in  ttwt  hearing: 

The  Republican  Study  Committee  met, 
pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:15  ajn..  in  Room 
2312.  Raybura  House  Offtoe  Building.  Mr. 
David  Dreler.  presidliig. 
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Present:  Representatives  Dreier.  Crane. 
Ballenger.  Shumway,  Walker.  Rccula. 
Saxton.  Kyi,  Lewis.  Lungren.  Vucsnovleh 
snd  Slaughter. 

Mr.  DxznjL  What  a  great  experience 
wielding  a  gaveL  It's  very  rare  for  a  Republi- 
can to  do  that 

Ladles  and  Oentlemen  and  my  fellow  col- 
leagues. I  want  to  extend  a  welcome  to  all  of 
you.  I  especially  want  to  thank  the  wit- 
nesses who  have  come  for  a  great  distance 
to  l>e  here.  We  are  anxiously  looking  for- 
ward to  what  certainly  srill  be  very  interest- 
ing testimony. 

The  Republican  Study  Committee  has  put 
together  this  bearlDg  to  explore  a  variety  of 
potential  solutions  available  In  the  private 
sector  which  can  address  the  problem  of  fi- 
nancing long-term  health  care  fw  America's 
growing  elderly  pcvulatlim.  Unlike  other 
hearings  on  catastrophic  and  long-term 
care,  we  are  here  to  take  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent aiq>roach. 

Many  of  the  witnesses  who  have  come 
here,  have  onne  as  private  dttzens  to  talk 
about  their  experiences,  either  with  a 
family  member  who  has  s  chronic  illness  or 
from  working  directly  with  individuals  who 
require  long  term  care.  They  are  the  pe<q>le 
who  ultimately  will  be  affected  by  any  deci- 
sions we  make  here  in  Washington.  I  think 
you  will  find  their  comment,  to  be  very  re- 
vealing and  refreshing. 

Let  me  make  Just  a  few  brief  comments 
and  then  111  recognize  my  colleagues,  who 
want  to  make  a  statement  as  well,  before  we 
proceed  with  the  testimony. 

I  will  say  that  I  am  going  to  proceed  with 
my  statement.  I  am  going  to  yield  to  one  of 
my  colleagues.  I  am  going  to  go  over  for  the 
Journal  Vote  that  we  have  and  then  I  wOl 
return  and  my  colleagues,  many  of  whom 
are  faster  than  I  am,  will  be  able  to  have 
the  last  few  moments  to  get  over  for  that 
vote. 

The  House  Wajrs  and  Means  Committee  is 
currently  in  the  process  of  marking  up  a  leg- 
islative package  which  would  provide  the  el- 
derly and  disabled  with  catastrophic  medi- 
cal protection  by  limiting  out-of-pocket  hos- 
pital, physician  and  out-patient  expenses. 
We  all  agree  that  providing  acute  cata- 
strophic care  is  a  necessary  component  of  a 
long-term  care  package.  But  one  criticism 
that  is  often  voiced  about  this  legislation  is 
that  it  doesn't  immediately  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  catastrophic  coverage  for  the  gener- 
al population  and  the  cost  of  long-term  care 
for  the  elderly. 

We're  here  today  to  show  that  something 
can  l>e  done  without  placing  additional  bur- 
dens on  the  taxpayers  and  health  care  pro- 
viders. 

The  extent  of  the  problem  is  vast  and 
growing.  Today,  atmut  5  percent  of  the  38 
million  elderly  Americans  depend  on  some 
form  of  institutioiuU  care  at  a  cost  of  up  to 
$33,000  per  year.  Within  36  years,  an  esti- 
mated 50  million  Americans  will  need  nurs- 
ing home  care.  Bringing  such  care  Into  Med- 
icare could  by  many  estimates,  add  an  addi- 
tional $50  billlmi  a  year  to  the  program's 
$75  billion  budget 

How  would  the  government  pay  for  such  a 
program?  Medicare  and  state  Medicaid 
budgets  wOl  grow  dramatically  over  the 
next  few  decades  Just  to  meet  current  man- 
dated Iwnefits.  intimately,  to  finance  a  loitg 
term  care  program,  a  sulwtanUal  Increase  In 
the  Medicare  payroll  tax  would  be  necessary 
because  of  projected  deficits  tn  Iwth  the 
Medicare  trust  fund  snd  in  the  general 
treasury.  Such  a  tax  increase  would  l>e  dev- 
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t  to  today's  wofkan  and  to  tbo  modl- 
, IMftWbOlO. 

f^ittiiiiataljr.  m  witta  most  Imum.  w«  an 
b««  todky  M  RapubUouw  to  offer  vbkt  «• 
think  to  ft  vary  Ttebto  attonMUre  to  kddraa 
tlM  iMM  tarai  bMlth  au«  torn*. 

WohL^  toitolftttOD  thftt  WOUld-Jftbltoh 

racta  vafakstaft  to  tOOnm  thto  problamM 
Haolth  Can  avrtum  Aooounta:  madteftl 
IRAa  oomMnad  wtth  Inwiranca;  Madtaare 
voudaen  for  tlM  pitrebaaa  of  private  kng  • 
tarm  eare  liMuraBoa:  ateto  riak  pools  to  pro- 
vide pcoteettan  for  imlnaurabia  Amartcana: 
tax  imnttUwa  for  tba  eoat  of  kxic-tarm  care 
pramhaaK  and  baaltb  Banka  to  encourace 
workan  to  purebaaa  tawzpanahra  cataatroph- 
ie  eovarua  and  aava  for  tbetr  out-of-pocket 
beolth  can  eoata.  Jiiat  to  name  a  few  Items. 
NOV.  rm  not  aunaatlnc  that  any  of  theee 
lim~TTB'-  alone  can  ooBopletely  ibelter  a 
majottty  of  Amerieana  fnn  the  financial 
dnin  of  lonc-tarm  care.  But.  I  think  that 
today's  haartaw  wfll  show  that,  taken  to- 
■ether.  thay  offer  a  very  viable  altematlTe 
for  maaatre  wendtnc  prapoaals  which  have 
been  offered  by  many  and  would  certainly 
lacioaafi  the  already  horrendous  federal 
budget  defldt  and  bankrupt  Medicare. 

I  would  Mfc*  to  call  on  my  co-chalnaan. 
Ifr.  KyU  for  a  statement  and  I'm  going  to  go 
over  to  the  Ho«»e  floor  and  I  will  be  back  so 
that  we  wont  have  to  Interrupt  the  hearing 
hereatalL 

Mr.  Ktl.  Ill  handle  it  for  a  few  minutes 
here  until  our  coUeaguea  return.  Thank  you 
very  much.  Oongreaanan  Dreler. 

I  too  would  like  to  thank  the  witneases  for 
being  with  us  today  to  talk  about  potential 
private  sector  striuUons  which  addreas  the 
problem  of  financing  our  long  term  health 
care  needa  and  expenses. 

Indeed  cotMlderatlon  of  the  various  forms 
of  legtolatlon  to  provide  acute  catastrophic 
care  Is  a  good  first  step,  but  the  greateat 
concern  regarding  health  care  (or  the  elder- 
ly Is  the  ability  to  finance  long  term  nursing 
care,  custodian  and  home  health  care. 

I  think  it  would  be  wrong  and  mlwlwuling 
for  the  Congress  to  only  addreas  a  small 
part  of  the  problem  and  then  declare  that 
the  problem  was  solved. 

The  number  of  Americans  aged  65  and 
older  will  more  than  double  between  the 
year  19M  and  the  year  2040.  The  number 
that  will  need  nursing  home  care  Is  expect- 
ed to  Increase  five  fold  within  that  same 
period  of  time.  The  burden  on  federal  and 
state  Medicaid  budgets,  as  Congreasman 
Dreler  indicated,  will  be  severe,  particularly 
in  my  home  state  of  AriaiHia.  which  has  a 
siaeable  and  growing  elderly  population.  So 
finding  a  viable  and  affordable  solution  to 
the  l<mg-term  care  problem  U  a  major  prob- 
lem for  the  Congreas. 

Propoaals  to  expand  Medicare  arKl  Medic- 
aid are  coatly  and  will  more  than  likely 
become  a  part  of  the  problem,  rather  than 
part  of  the  aolutkm.  On  the  other  hand,  pri- 
vate and  supplemental  taisuranoe  poUdea 
currently  do  not  do  enough  to  deal  with  the 
problem- 
Today  70  percent  of  older  Americans  are 
on  mf^g*r  poUdea  or  other  private  Insur- 
ance that  supplonent  their  Medicare  bene- 
fits, yet  fully  9  out  of  10  have  no  protection 
from  long-term  care  expenaea  which  can  av- 
erage about  t82.000  per  year.  Current 
budget  oonstralnte  will  preclude  a  govern- 
ment sponsored  remedy.  Fortimately,  as  I 
hope  we  will  hear  today,  there  are  a  number 
of  things  that  government  can  do  to  encour- 
age the  private  sector  to  develop  long-term 
health  care  financing  options. 

I  know  the  wltnesaes  will  be  expanding  on 
these  options  In  more  detail  and  while  It  will 
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not  be  poaslble  for  me  to  hear  in  person,  the 
testimi^'T  of  most  of  the  wltneaaea.  I  look 
forward  to  reviewing  your  teaUmony  and  to 
visiting  with  you  In  the  future  about  theae 
problems. 

Now.  as  my  coUeague  has  pointed  out.  the 
fint  thing  that  we  have  this  morning,  as  the 
Hoiae  went  Into  seaslon  at  lOKM  o'dock.  is  a 
vote  on  the  Journal  and  that  Is  a  vote  that  I 
have  about  6  mlnutea  to  make  if  I  run.  So. 
what  I  will  do  is  temporarily  receas  our 
hearing  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  stand 
up  and  stretch  for  Just  a  moment  and  then 
1^  soon  as  Ocogresanan  Dreier.  be  should 
be  back.  In  perhapa  4  or  5  mlnutea.  and  can 
proceed  with  the  teattauxiy. 

As  I  said.  I  have  two  other  hearings  this 
morning,  I  am  tcatlfying  at  one  which 
begins  at  10:M  and  it's  on  the  Senate  side, 
so  I  wiU  proceed  from  the  Capitol  on  over  to 
the  Senate  and  will  not  be  able  to  hear,  at 
least  the  first  witneases.  but  I  do  look  for- 
ward to  reviewing  your  teatlmony  and  visit- 
ing with  you  In  the  future  and  I  am  glad 
that  you  are  all  here. 
(A  short  recess  was  taken.) 
Mr.  SLAUOKTxa.  Ladies  and  gentleman, 
thank  you  for  your  patience.  We  will  recon- 
vene here  and  I  want  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment to  Just  lay  a  few  words  about  the  sub- 
ject and  I'll  keep  my  commenU  very  brief. 

My  coounenU  oonoem  legislation  that  I 
introduced,  along  with  coUeagues  PhU 
Crane  and  Dave  Dreler  In  1»S8  and  again 
this  year,  the  Health  Care  Savings  Account 
Act.  HJl.  MS. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  legislation  u 
to  put  our  endangered  Medicare  System  on 
sound  and  financial  footing,  but  It  also  In- 
cludes provisions  which  I  beUeve  would  Im- 
prove the  climate  for  the  financing  of  long 
term  care  In  the  future. 

Without  getting  into  the  specifics  of  the 
bill  which  is  necessarily  complicated  by  a 
very  complex  Medicare  system.  It  provides 
tax  incentives  for  contributions  to  a  new 
savings  vehicle,  a  health  care  savings  ac- 
count, the  Interest  on  which  would  accumu- 
late tax  free. 

After  retirement.  Individuals  with  these 
sccounte  would  use  these  funds  to  finance 
their  health  care  coaU  before  making  claims 
on  Medicare.  By  reducing  claims  on  Medi- 
care. whUe  maintaining  the  payroU  tax  reve- 
nues, the  financial  outlook  of  Medicare's 
trust  fund  wiU  rapidly  Improve. 

The  amount  of  health  care  each  Individ- 
ual would  be  responsible  for  financing  In  re- 
tirement would  depend  upon  the  amount 
contributed  to  his  or  her  savings  account 
over  the  entire  working  career. 

The  bill  is  drafted  in  such  a  way.  however, 
that  It  Is  highly  Ukely  that  individuals  wlU 
have  more  savings  account  funds  available 
than  they  need  to  purchase  Insurance  to 
cover  this  new  responsibility  each  year. 

I  believe  that  many  of  theae  Individuals 
will  utilise  their  excess  savings  account 
funtto  to  purchaae  long  term  care  Insurance. 
I  certainly  realise  that  at  present  compre- 
hensive long  term  care  Insurance  is  not 
available  for  the  great  majority  of  elderly 
Americans.  There  Is  an  ongoing  debate  as  to 
market  viability  and  actuarial  aoundneas  of 
comprehensive  long  term  health  care  insur- 
snoe  and  I  am  hopeful  that  some  of  our 
paneliste  will  tell  us  more  about  that. 

There  la  Uttle  doubt  In  my  mind,  however, 
that  an  accelerated  growth.  Indeed  the  real 
proapecte  of  such  growth.  In  the  liquid 
sasete  of  the  elderly  would  create  a  stronger 
effective  demand  for  such  Insurance.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  precisely  what  Is  needed  to 
Induce  Insurers  to  bear  the  start  up  ooete 
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and  the  financial  risks  of  aggreaahrely  mar- 
keting long  torm  care  Insurance  on  a  nation- 
al baala. 

It  to  my  belief  that  many  individuato  will 
take  their  savings  account  funds,  upon  re- 
tirement, go  to  the  private  Insurance  indus- 
try and  negotUte  for  a  policy  that  will  not 
only  cover  their  new  reaponalbllltlea  In  the 
acute  care  sector,  but  also  long  term  care 

coats.  

By  using  such  a  lump  sum  arrangement.  I 
believe  theae  Indhriduato  would  be  aUe  to 
Uke  care  of  nearly  all  their  future  health 
care  needs,  that  Is  coverage  for  both  the 
gapa  in  Medicare  and  long  term  care  with 
the  purchaae  of  one  policy  at  age  W.  I  be- 
lieve such  a  policy  would  be  affordable  to 
thoae  who  have  utiliaed  the  savings  account 
over  their  careers  as  a  build  up  In  such  an 
account  even  with  small  monthly  contribu- 
tions to  tremendous. 

I  believe  the  Congreas  must  swiftly  act  to 
approve  the  health  care  savings  account  leg- 
islation In  order  to  build  up  the  savings 
needed  to  substantially  reduce  claims  on 
Medicare  and  to  expand  the  availability  and 
affordablllty  of  long  term  care  health  insur- 
ance. Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Daxxxa.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  ap- 
preciate that,  and  I  also  want  to  congratu- 
late my  friend.  Mr.  Slaughter,  for  tUs  fine 
work  and  leadership  on  the  Issue  of  the 
health  care  savings  account. 

We're  very  fortunate  to  have  several  of 
our  other  oolleaguea  who  have  Just  come 
from  the  House  floor  and  I  would  like  to 
caU  on  each  of  them  for  an  opening  state- 
ment. 

Since  I  Just  arrived.  I  djm't  know  who  was 
here  first.  I  would  like  to  first  call  on  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio.  Mr. 
Regula. 

Mr.  RaotTLA.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  oonaent  to  submit  my  state- 
ment for  the  record  In  the  Interest  of  time, 
and  congratulate  you  for  the  work  you're 
putting  into  thta  effort.  I  think  this  U  one 
of  the  serious  problems  that  confronts  the 
senior  citizen  population.  It's  a  peace  of 
mind  to  have  the  security  of  knowing  that 
their  not  going  to  be  wiped  out  by  catar 
atrophic  llliMas  and  1  hope  that  you  will  ex- 
amine the  many  alternatives  that  have  been 
put  forth  In  the  various  bills  introduced, 
that  you  can  hopefuUy  take  a  look  at  the 
potentials  for  home  care  so  that  people  can 
sUy  In  their  own  environment  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  and  again  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Daxm.  Thank  you  and  we  appreciate 
your  fine  work  on  this  issue. 

(Prepared  sUtement  of  Congressman 
Regula  follows:) 

Oronwo  STATnairr  or  the  Howobabu 
Raltb  RaouL*.  Ono.  Ann.  SO.  1M7 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commeiMl  you  on  your 
concern  that  serious  attention  be  given  to 
altemativea  employing  the  untapped  abili- 
ties of  the  private  sector  in  protecting  both 
the  young  and  old  from  the  devastation  of 
catastrophic  illness. 

Traditionally,  the  structure  of  the  Ameri- 
can health  care  system  and  the  delivery  of 
care  have  been  considered  separately  from 
the  cost  of  that  care.  Thto  to  because  large 
Infusions  of  capital  from  private  and  public 
sources  helped  create  a  system  toolated  from 
the  market  preaaurea  of  coat.  As  health  ex- 
penditures have  sharply  risen,  however,  pur- 
chaaers  have  begun  to  redefine  their  role 
within  that  system,  and  a  price-centered 
health  care  policy  has  emerged. 
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As  price  and  utlllaatlon  control  have 
become  the  focus  of  both  public  and  private 
health  care  policy  questions  have  arisen  re- 
garding aooeas  and  quality  of  care.  The 
croaa^ubaldles  and  peiaonal  funds  that  have 
In  the  past  met  the  coate  of  health  care  are 
being  eroded. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Long- 
Term  Care  has  compiled  date  regarding  cat- 
astrophic care  and  the  broader  issue  of  unl- 
vmal  aoceas  to  care.  The  ocmcluaions  of  our 
study  Indicate  that  approximately  one  out 
of  every  five  Americans  to  being  denied  care 
or  receiving  leas  care  than  adequate  due  to 
insufficient  health  care  insurance. 

In  1085.  some  37  million  Americans  were 
without  private  or  public  health  Insurance, 
an  Increase  of  25%  over  the  previous  eight 
years.  Between  IMl  and  1M3.  the  yean  of 
the  recent  economic  receasion.  Medicaid  en- 
rolleea  decreased  by  I.l  million  rather  than 
IncrMsing  an  estimated  635.000  to  reflect 
higher  unemployment.  In  fact,  the  Medicaid 
program  has  become  inaccessible  to  54%  of 
all  poor  famlUes  compared  to  37%  in  1975. 

The  reeult  to  an  unprecedented  increase  in 
unoompeosated  care  to  hoapltato  and  less 
aei  vices  to  the  sick.  and.  more  subtly,  a  shift 
in  public  policy  for  funding  health  care. 
Thoae  who  are  Medlcald-inellglble  receive 
treatment  under  an  Informal  patchwork  of 
hoapltato  offering  various  services  at  differ- 
ent times  based  upon  their  bad  debt  load 
and  government  subsidies.  Instead  of  a  guar- 
antee of  certain  minimal  services,  care  has 
become  a  question  of  the  individual  hospi- 
tal's finances. 

The  elderly  are  not  exempt  from  this 
problem  either.  Although  Medicare  provides 
acute  care  and  physician  services  It  does  not 
reimburse  for  the  staggering  costs  of  nurs- 
ing home  care.  Of  the  $30  billion  spent  last 
year  for  long  term  care  less  than  3%  was 
paid  for  by  Medicare.  Over  half  of  the 
amount  was  paid  by  Individuals. 

Finding  an  adequate  remedy  to  thto  Issue 
to  complicated  In  that  the  affected  popula- 
tions vary  across  social,  economic  and  age- 
related  spectrums.  The  final  solution  will 
likely  be  a  patchwork  of  initiatives.  It  is  my 
Judgment  that  the  private  sector  must  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  solution. 

A  recent  report  by  Dr.  Marc  Cohen,  of 
Brandeto  University,  suggests  that  long- 
torm  care,  the  most  costly  component  of 
catastrophic  care,  to  an  insurable  event.  Hto 
team  has  found  the  expected  lifetime  costs 
of  nursing  home  care  across  all  ages  are  be- 
tween $10,500  and  $13,600.  These  costs  are 
distributed  very  unequally.  Only  13%  of  the 
elderly  account  for  90%  of  all  nursing  home 
expenditures.  Olven  current  life  expectancy, 
the  expected  annual  cost  per  person  over 
age  05  to  between  $532  and  $760.  In  the  year 
2000,  the  expected  annual  average  coete  of 
nursing  home  care  per  elderly  person  will 
range  from  $450  to  $650.  The  decline  in  the 
average  annual  cost  per  person  reflecte 
shlfte  in  the  age  structure  and  increased  life 
expectancy.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Cohen, 
"Figures  presented  here  help  establish  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  long-term  care 
rtsk-ahartng  arrangemente  among  the  elder- 
ly, like  long-term  care  insurance,  life  care 
communities  and  other  models." 

I  have  introduced  legislation.  HR1I82. 
which  incorporates  many  of  the  original  rec- 
ommendations of  the  "Bowen"  plan,  as  well 
as  the  use  of  Medical  IRAs  and  a  novel 
public/private  approach  known  as  State- 
wide Pooling  Corporatlcms.  Theae  organiza- 
tions are  private  corporations  supported  by 
public  and  private  dollars  to  purchase  insur- 
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ance  or  services  for  eligible  state  reaidenta. 
It  creates  a  partnership  between  state,  fed- 
eral and  private  sectors,  emphaaislng  the 
active  participation  of  Inaurers.  HMOa.  and 
other  health  care  providers. 

I  am  confident  that  the  teatinumy  provid- 
ed by  our  witneases  will  offer  an  tniight  Into 
thto  complex  and  ever-changing  issue. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE EDWARD  BOLAND 


HON.  CHESTER  Q.  ATKINS 

or  MAsaACHuaaiis 
DT  THX  HOX»X  OF  RXramilTATIVB 

Twuday,  June  It,  1987 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  As  the  Iran- 
Centra  scandal  investigations  enter  their 
second  phase  much  has  been  said  and  debat- 
ed about  the  Bdand  amendment  As  a  result 
of  these  hearings,  our  coHeague  Edward 
BOLANO  has  gained  a  great  deal  of  national 
recognition. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  Eddie  Boland's  accom- 
plishments are  not  limited  to  this  one  amend- 
ment! CXiring  a  career  as  a  public  sen^ant  that 
has  spanned  over  haH  a  century,  Eddie  has 
quietly  and  diligently  made  major  contributions 
to  his  district  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  to  the  entire  country. 

In  the  June  15  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  Congressman  Bolano  finally  received 
national  recognition  for  his  many  accomplish- 
ments. At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert  that 
article  into  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  Bouuro  Acmavpnarr 
(By  Sidney  Blumenthal) 

Edward  P.  Boland  seems  an  improbable 
man  at  the  storm  center. 

Seated  behind  hto  nameplate,  in  the  front 
row  of  the  select  committee  on  the  Iran- 
contra  scandal,  the  7S-year-old  congressman 
from  Springfield.  Mass..  has  peered  through 
his  clear-frame  glasses,  almost  clinically  in- 
expressive during  the  first  phase  of  the  con- 
gressional hearings.  In  hto  spare  opening 
statement  about  the  clash  between  "policy 
and  constitutional  principle,"  It  was  typical 
of  the  self-effacing  Boland  that  he  never 
mentioned  the  amendment  that  to  at  the 
heart  of  the  clash  and  bears  hto  name. 

The  Boland  Amendment  to  actually  a 
changing  series  of  measures  on  the  contras 
reflecting  the  shifting  sentiment  of  Con- 
gress on  Central  American  policy.  Outrage 
at  the  secret  mining  of  Nicaragua's  harbors 
led  to  the  f  ramli>g  of  the  amendment's  moat 
Ironclad  version.  From  October  1984  to  Sep- 
tember 1985,  It  prohibited  funds  "available 
to  the  CIA,  DOD  or  any  other  agency  or 
entity  of  the  United  SUtes  involved  in  intel- 
ligence activities"  from  "supporting,  directly 
or  indirectly,  military  or  paramilitary  oper- 
ations In  Nicaragua." 

But  far  from  halting  a  subterranean  for- 
eign policy,  Reagan's  men,  directed  by  Lt. 
Col.  Oliver  North,  began  to  construct  what 
Richard  V.  Seoord  has  called  "the  Enter- 
prise"—a  clandestine  apparatus  to  provide 
for  the  contras  until  the  White  House  could 
again  persuade  Congreas  to  resiune  the 
funding. 

Partly  as  a  consequence  of  the  Boland 
Amendment,  the  scandal  may  be  gathering 
Into  a  crisis.  What  to  at  Issue  to  beyond  par- 
tisan divisions,  beyond  the  combat  of  con- 
tras and  Sandintotas.  The  question  now.  as 
Boland  believes,  to  whether  the  president 
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and  the  National  Security  OouneO  staff  arc 
above  the  rule  of  thto  law.  If  they  are.  the 
old  republic  aa  Boland  understands  It.  wHl 
have  been  replaced  by  a  new  tanperlum. 

Reagan.  In  fact,  aigned  the  Boland 
Amendment  and  has  said  he  waa  adhering 
to  Ite  strictures,  but  hto  ultimate  def  enae  to 
that  he  to  exempt: 

"It  so  happens  that  It  does  not  apply  to 
me."  Reagan  told  U.S.  News  A  World 
Report  on  May  25  while  denying  that  he 
had  violated  it.  "And  there  to  nothing  that 
has  ever  been  done  in  the  W"'»~*  Amend- 
ment that  could  keep  me  frmn  asking  other 
people  to  help  the  rebels." 

"Swiss  cheese."  said  retired  major  general 
SeocMxl.  referring  to  the  amendmenta.  not  to 
bank  accounts. 

In  a  concerted  display  of  op-ed  strength, 
conservatives  have  contended  that  the 
BolaiKl  Amendment  was  the  real  crime, 
usurping  the  president's  rightful  preroga- 
tive in  foreign  policy  and  breaching  the  sep- 
arati<m  of  powers. 

"Unconstitutional  in  intent."  opined 
Oeorge  F.  Will,  the  columnist. 

As  slings  and  arrows  are  hurled  at  Boland. 
he  remains  taciturn.  "The  attack  to  building 
all  the  time,"  he  says.  "Maytw  that's  the 
only  way  out  for  them." 

But  Boland  dtomtoaes  the  view  that  the 
passage  of  hto  amendmoit  was  a  symbolic 
Indulgence,  or  an  unconstitutional  doctrine. 
"It's  not  even  a  law?  Swiss  cheese  full  of 
holes?  The  first  amendment  that  was  of- 
fered passed  in  1982.  That  passed  [the 
House]  by  411  to  nothing— (o  nothing.  That 
was  the  first  one  .  .  . 

"Does  the  National  Security  Council  come 
in  under  It?  I  think  so.  Obviously,  there  was 
no  question  raised  by  the  administration  at 
the  time  it  was  passed.  Tou  know,  they've 
got  the  whole  Department  of  Justice  to  ask 
for  legal  opinions.  If  they  thought  It  was 
unconstitutional  that  would  have  been  a 
good  time  to  question  it." 

In  the  meantime,  the  Boland  Amendment 
to  scourged.  "George  Will  does  it."  says 
Boland.  "Oh,  he's  a  smart,  Intelligent  guy. 
Who's  the  other  columnist?  Charles 
Krauthammer.  He's  a  good  writer.  Inciden- 
tally. He's  smart.  So  you  get  him.  Tou  get 
James  Kllpatrick.  You  get  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  the  Washington  Times.  That's 
atMut  the  size  of  it." 

For  all  that,  says  Boland:  "It  to  the  law 
■  *  *  no  technicalities  there.  No  confusion 
there.  *  *  *  It  is  as  clear  as  a  bell — clear  a*  a 
beU." 

And  if  it  to  the  law,  he  continues,  "It 
would  be  a  very  significant  question,  given 
the  way  the  hearings  are  going,  if  the  law 
was  broken  by  thto  administration.  That 
question  will  be  answered  in  time,  and  it 
may  well  t>e  answered  by  the  cotirt." 

The  Boland  Amendment  to  more  famous 
than  Boland.  He  has  no  Interest  In  15  min- 
utes of  fame,  preferring  34  yean  so  far  of 
national  political  influence.  A  conspicuous 
display  of  Importance,  to  him,  would  be  gra- 
ttiltous  and  imprudent. 

"I  don't  like  the  limelight  in  thto  situa- 
tion," he  says.  "I  think  you  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  sUying  out  of  It."  Hto  biographi- 
cal entry  In  the  Congressional  Directory,  in- 
serted by  him,  to  three  terse  lines:  name, 
party,  dtotrict  and  congresses  to  which  he 
was  elected.  It  to  the  shortest  entry  in  the 
book.  No  one  remembers  Boland  ever 
having  called  a  press  conference.  And  he 
never  gave  an  Interview  about  hto  role  as 
the  first  chairman  of  the  House  Intelligence 
Cmnmlttee. 
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Botand  bM  tiM  modesty  of  one  wboM 
fltaadiiw  whore  he  ia  beet  known— The 
Bouee  of  RepresentaUvee-ta  not  modeet 

*'Wben  you  let  done  wrlttnc  mU  the  histo- 
ry the  raaaon  thle  whole  ttzmtecy  of  the  ad- 
inlnM'r*'^'  unnveled  la  th»t  they  decided 
to  lie  to  Bddle  Boland  nther  than  tell  the 
truth."  aaya  Rep.  Oeorie  kCOler  (IVCaJlf.). 
"Thto  to  not  a  fuy  wbo'a  a  flaah  In  the  pan. 
What  you  had  were  aU  hla  yeara  of  credibil- 
ity." And  when  he  propoeed  the  Boland 
Amendment,  aaya  MlUer.  "people  had  to 
take  a  atep  back  and  aay.  whoa,  this  Is  Eddie 
Boland." 

"If  the  Boland  Amendment  had  been 
anyone  elae't  It  wouldn't  have  paaaed.  It 
would  not  have  had  the  InsUtuUonal  aicnlf  1- 
canee."  lays  former  i.iiniKisaiiian  James 
^BiMinon,  the  llaaaachusetu  attorney  len- 
aral.  who  has  been  dose  to  Boland.  "It 
wouldn't  have  happened  if  you  didn't  have 
aomeooe  from  the  backiround  Eddie  comes 

from."  ^ 

"Vm  not  a  fan  of  the  Boland  Amendment. 
but  I  am  a  Ml  fan  of  Eddie  Boland."  say* 
Rep.  Richard  Cheney  (R-Wyo).  chairman  of 
the  House  Republican  Conference.  "Tou 
wont  find  aa  many  members  of  the  Houae 
aa  respected  as  he  is.  He  took  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  when  It  was  brand  new 
and  made  It  Into  somethlnc  ilcnlflcant.  On 
our  side  of  the  aisle  you  won't  find  anyone 
to  aay  anything  bad  about  him." 

Roland's  devotion  to  his  office  haa  been 
fiwMi^  priestly.  He  married  at  63.  after 
havtnc  roomed  for  34  years  with  Tip 
O'Neal,  whoee  family  remained  In  Cam- 
bridce.  "Frankly,"  says  the  former  speaker 
of  the  House,  "his  life  was  poUtlcs.  He  stud- 
led  every  nisht." 

Many  mornings  Boland  eats  breakfast 
with  a  couple  of  members  of  the  Massachu- 
setta  congreaalonal  delegation.  He  Is  of  an 
older  Iriah  American  political  strain  that  Is 
not  breesy  or  casual.  He  Is  given  to  long  si- 
lences, especially  among  thoae  with  whom 
be  shares  implicit  assumptions  such  as  the 
old  political  virtues  of  loyalty  and  friend- 
ship. "He  honors  the  New  E:ngland  code: 
Only  talk  when  it  improves  the  silence. " 
says  Christopher  Matthews.  ONeUrB 
former  press  secretary  and  now  president  of 
the  Government  Research  Corp. 

He  has  lived  his  poUtlcal  life  within  hier- 
aichies  as  complex  ss  the  Vatican,  and 
alowly  riaen.  He  appears  to  be  the  opposite 
of  a  true  believer,  but  Is  governed  by  a  belief 
In  how  the  American  government  Is  sup- 
posed to  f  uncUon  so  deep  that  It  Is  insepara- 
ble from  who  he  is.  Only  after  this  belief 
was  profoundly  offended  did  he  begin  to 
formulate  his  amendment.  His  intent  was  to 
restore,  not  obUterate,   the  separation  of 


"He  is  one  of  those  quiet  men  of  the 
House,  who  In  fact  make  It  work."  says  Sen. 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan  <D-N.T.).  who.  as 
former  vice  «'»»»tw«*n  of  the  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committee,  worked  closely  with 
Boland.  "He  has  absolute  Integrity  and  no 
personal  Interest,  only  the  Interest  of  his 
dlstrtct  and  his  country  *  *  *  The  office  la 
his  vocation  There  is  none  other." 

"A  lifetime."  say  Boland  on  what  he  has 
contributed  to  politics.  "I've  been  here  a 
long  period  of  time— hell.  18th  term." 

His  parents  were  immigrants  from  County 
Kerry,  Ireland.  And  his  father  was  a  rail- 
road worker.  He  grew  up  in  the  Irlah  ethnic 
neighborhood  of  Hungry  Hill,  where  politics 
was  aa  natural  aa  breathing.  In  Springfield. 
Boland  came  to  know  other  young  politlcoa; 
Lawrence  O'BMen.  who  would  become  John 
P.  Kennedy's  crackerjack  campaign  opera- 
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tlve  and  Democratic  National  Committee 
chairman,  and  Joseph  NapoUtan.  who  would 
become  a  founder  of  modem  poUtlcal  con- 
sulting and  an  international  strategist. 

But  Springfield  poUtlcs.  unlike  Boston's, 
was  not  noted  for  Its  colorful  chicanery  and 
clamor.  "The  elections  are  very  dvlllaed 
compared  to  Boston,  leas  vitriolic."  say  Na- 
poUtan. 

Within  Maaachuaetta.  Springfield  has 
been  a  crudble  of  first-rate  poUtlcal  figures 
who  have  played  secondary  roles  to  Boston 
poUtlcans.  In  this  light.  Boland  has  been 
the  exonplary  Springfield  poUtldan. 

In  1934,  when  the  midterm  election  re- 
suiu  resoundingly  reaffirmed  support  for 
the  New  Deal,  the  33-year-old  Boland.  Just 
graduated  from  the  Boston  CoUege  Law 
School,  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetu 
legislature,  a  body  dominated  by  RepubU- 
cans.  Two  years  later,  he  waa  Joined  by 
young  T\f>  O'NeUl.  WhUe  CNeUl  stayed  on, 
becoming  the  first  Democratic  speaker  of 
the  Maaaachusetts  Houae.  Boland  returned 
home,  to  become  the  Hampden  County  reg- 
ister of  deeda.  He  was  so  popular  in  this 
minor  post  that  he  wound  up  securing  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  nomina- 
tions for  reelection. 

In  1953,  the  year  of  the  Elsenhower  as- 
cendancy. Boland  was  elected  to  Congress, 
arriving  in  Washington  with  his  old  friend 
O'NeUl.  Together  they  rented  an  apartment 
and  became  known  as  the  capital's  odd 
couple.  O'Neill,  tall  and  stout,  was  the 
sloppy  one:  Boland.  short  and  thin,  was  the 
neat  one.  "Eddie  was  the  alarm  clock. "  says 
one  who  knows  them.  The  refrigerator  was 
stocked  with  beer  and  cigars.  "I  don't  think 
we  ever  had  a  meal  in  the  place,"  says 
Boland. 

At  every  station  of  OTJeUl's  progress, 
Boland  was  there.  "I  nominated  him  for  the 
position  of  majority  leader  twice,  and  for 
the  office  of  speaker  five  times.  He  won 
each  time,"  he  said  in  a  warm  tribute,  deliv- 
ered on  the  occasion  of  O'Neill's  retirement. 
O'NeUl  always  believed  that  their  Bay 
State  experience  gave  them  a  head  start  in 
Washington.  "They  play  a  hard  cruel 
game."  says  O'NelU  about  the  Bfassachu- 
setu  legislature.  "If  you  come  to  Washing- 
ton, you  have  a  five-  or  six-year  advantage 
on  your  freshmen  congressmen." 

Boland  soon  became  friendly  with  another 
young  Massachusetu  representative.  John 
F.  Kennedy,  five  years  his  Junior.  According 
to  O'NeUl.  "They  were  very  close  "  Both  of 
them  broke  with  most  of  the  delegation  to 
vote  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  thought 
to  threaten  the  local  economy,  as  a  sign 
that  they  would  transcend  parochial  UmlU- 
tlons. 

Kennedy's  19«0  presidential  campaign  was 
a  crusade  to  Iriah  Americans  of  the  Demo- 
cratic faith,  and  Boland  was  a  kiUght.  His 
assigned  duchy  for  the  general  election  waa 
Ohio  (which  voted  finally  for  Richard 
Nixon).  Boland'8  office  la  a  veritable  Kenne- 
dy ahrine,  containing  a  smaU  bust  of  him 
and  three  framed  pictures,  one  showing 
Boland  shaking  JFK's  hand  as  Lyndon 
Johnson  looka  on. 

Over  the  years.  Boland  quietly  accumulat- 
ed seniority,  quieUy  promoted  O'NeUl 
within  the  leadership  and  quleUy  helped 
traiwform  ailing  Springfield  into  a  thriving 
poatindustrial  center  through  the  adroit  use 
of  federal  programs. 

In  1973.  he  quIeUy  married  35-year-old 
Mary  Egan.  a  bright  lawyer  who  had  been 
preaident  of  the  Springfield  dty  councU.  "A 
surprise,"  says  O'NelU.  It  was  whlmsicaUy 
remarked  in  Springfield  that  Egan  was  the 
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only  serious  potential  rival  for  Boland's 
seat.  Every  weekend,  he  quietly  commuted 
home.  And  within  lix  years  he  bad  four 
chUdren. 

His  poUtlcal  vulnerabiUty  reached  the 
vanishing  point.  He  had  not  faced  a  serious 
chaUenger  in  decadea.  In  1983.  he  spent  $47 
on  his  reelection  campaign.  An  infinitesimal 
4  percent  of  the  voters  in  his  district  regard 
him  negatively,  according  to  a  1987  poU  con- 
ducted by  Joseph  NapoUtan.  "He  doesn't 
make  a  lot  of  noise,"  says  NapoUtan.  "And 
he  does  extraordinarily  weU." 

O'Neill.  U)  the  meantime  had  become 
speaker.  Every  Wednesday,  at  6:30  ajn.,  he 
was  briefed  by  the  CIA.  "It  was  so  confiden- 
tial," says  O'NelU,  "I  couldn't  teU  my  wife. 
So  after  about  three  monthc  I  said  to  mjrself 
that  this  Is  craay.  There  ought  to  be  an  in- 
telligence committee."  In  short  order,  the 
House  created  one:  and  so  did  the  Senate. 
"Everyone  I  put  on  that  committee  I  trust- 
ed,'" says  O'NeUl.  "I  knew  of  nobody  more 
trustworthy  than  Eddie— of  the  greatest  sin- 
cerity, dedicated  to  the  country  and  dedicat- 
ed to  keeping  his  mouth  shut."  When  the 
Reagan  team  moved  into  Washington. 
Boland  had  been  chairman  for  four  years. 

By  the  end  of  1981.  the  administration 
had  secretly  organised  the  contras.  In  De- 
cember, in  a  closed  session  of  the  House  In- 
telligence Committee,  officials  explained 
that  these  contras  existed  only  to  halt  arms 
flowing  from  the  Nicaraguan  regime  to  the 
El  Salvadore  rebels.  Boland's  skepticism,  ac- 
cording to  a  source,  was  aroused.  And  he  ex- 
prened  It  in  a  confidential  letter  to  CIA  Di- 
rector WlUlam  Casey.  But  he  did  not  rmh  to 
controversy.  Every  step  he  took  was  careful- 
ly measured.  Thus  began  the  tortuous  histo- 
ry of  the  Boland  Amendment. 

Throughout  1983,  Tom  Harkln.  then  a 
Democratic  representative  and  now  a  sena- 
tor from  Iowa,  advanced  a  bUl  that  would 
cut  off  all  contra  funding.  He  was  a  Vietnam 
veteran,  and  he  feared  another  quagmire. 

"I  wanted  to  believe  the  administration  in 
what  It  wanted  done:  interdict  the  flow  of 
arms  into  E3  Salvador."  says  Boland.  With 
old-fashioned  bipartisan  spirit.  Boland 
crafted  what  may  be  considered  the  first  of 
several  Incarnations  of  the  Boland  Amend- 
ment—which continued  to  finance  the  con- 
tras, but  prohibited  the  rebels  from  using 
the  money  "for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
the  government  of  Nicaragua  or  provoking  a 
military  exchange  between  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras." 

The  administration  gave  the  signal,  and 
the  RepubUcaits  in  Congress  unanimously 
supported  the  measure. 

"That  doesnt  prohibit  anything,"  mut- 
tered Casey,  after  this  Boland  Amendment 
passed  In  December  1982.  according  to  a 
former  Intelligence  Committee  staff 
member. 

Within  the  House  Democratic  Caucus,  the 
younger  and  liberal  members  argued  that 
the  administration's  policy  was  deceitful. 
Boland,  however,  kept  them  at  a  distance. 
"He  thought  we  were  young,  irasdble, 
pretty  far  to  the  left."  says  Oeorge  MlUer. 
"He  essentiaUy  didn't  beUeve  me  for  a  long 
period  of  time." 

"He  Is  instinctively  cautious,  has  great  re- 
spect for  the  institution  of  the  presidency, 
and  beUeves  the  president  shoiUd  have  real 
authority  over  foreign  poUcy.  He  didn't 
have  the  buUtrin-questionlng  that  the 
younger  Democrats  have,"  says  James 
Shannon.  "He  would  never  have  moved  if 
the  administration  had  been  honest.  But 
they  Ued." 
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In  the  spring  of  1983.  Boland  was  travel- 
ing in  China  with  OTfeUl.  Every  day  the 
VA.  nmbaaay  provided  him  with  preaa  dip- 
pings. Says  Boland:  "Christopher  Dickey  (of 
The  Waahlngton  Post]  waa  traveling  with 
the  contra  group.  The  dear  evidence  he  got 
from  those  who  were  oontraa  and  leaders 
waa  that  they  were  interested  in  over  throw- 
ing the  government  of  Nicaragua,  more  in- 
terested than  in  the  interdiction  of  arms 
•  •  •  There  was  deception  there."  Then 
more  news  stories  appeared,  featuring  the 
contras  boasting  about  the  road  to  Mana- 
gua. 

And  Boland  began  to  move. 

His  personal  emissary.  Rep.  Wyche  Fowler 
Jr.  (D-Oa.),  then  a  member  of  the  IntelU- 
gence  Committee  and  now  a  senator,  was 
dispatched  to  Central  America  to  investi- 
gate. He  reported  to  Boland  that  his  amend- 
ment was  being  violated. 

Reagan,  for  his  pari,  claimed  on  April  14, 
1983,  that  he  was  "complying  fuUy"  with 
the  Boland  Amendment:  "We  are  not  doing 
anything  to  try  and  overthrow  the  Nicara- 
guan government." 

In  an  unusxuil  secret  House  seaaion  on 
July  19,  Boland  led  the  debate.  "He  was  so 
determined  and  so  deUberatlve  in  his  pres- 
entation," says  MlUer.  "You  felt  this  is  an 
institutional  InMde  r>i*y^r:  his  best  friend  is 
the  Speaker,  you  felt  this  guy  was  standing 
on  10  feet  of  concrete  In  his  argiunent.  He 
came  in  that  determined  voice  to  send  the 
signal  to  members  of  Congress  that  this 
whole  policy  was  a  subterfuge.  He  wasn"t 
going  to  misrepresent  to  his  coUeagues  what 
was  going  on.  It  was  his  pride,  his  sense  of 
the  institution.  That's  why  the  issue  turned. 
He  started  to  occupy  center  stage.  He  start- 
ed getting  larger  and  larger." 

"This  secret  war  Is  bad  U.S.  policy,"  said 
Boland  about  a  week  later  on  the  House 
floor,  "because  It  does  not  work,  because  It 
Is  in  fact  counterproductive  to  U.S.  inter- 
ests, because  It  Is  Ulegal." 

The  House  promptly  cut  off  aU  contra  aid. 
The  RepubUcan-domlnated  Senate  appro- 
priated $80  miUion.  And  a  compromise— $34 
mlUlon— was  eventually  granted. 

Then.  Boland  learned  that  Nicaragua's 
harbors  had  been  mined  months  previously 
by  the  CIA  without  informing  either  the 
House  or  Senate  intelligence  committees. 
He  took  the  floor  on  April  14.  1984:  "The 
first  announcement— the  first  announce- 
ment—of the  mining  was  made  by  the  con- 
tras—the  contras— not  by  the  InteUlgence 
Committee,  not  by  the  CIA,  not  from  the 
briefings  that  we  heard,  but  made  by  the 
contras  on  Jan.  8,  Acts  of  war  by  the  United 
States  against  Nicaragua  are  wrong,  abso- 
lutely wrong."" 

"The  instinct  to  deceive  overwhelmend 
them."  says  Moynlhan  about  the  admlnls- 
tration. 

"I  think  the  whole  committee  was  dis- 
tressed." says  Boland.  The  atmosphere  was 
one  of  "shocked  disiUusion."  says  Moynl- 
han. Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater.  then  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee,  sent 
Casey  a  letter  expressing  the  collective 
dismay. 

Boland  himself  was  prompted  to  Introduce 
the  toughest  version  of  the  Boland  Amend- 
ment. Its  intent,  as  understood  by  the  com- 
mittee, was  never  in  doubt. 

"The  notion  that  it  might  be  amblgous 
was  never  broached  In  any  conversation  in 
the  Intelligence  Committee,"  says  Moynl- 
han. "The  matter  was  thought  settled,  a 
policy  was  thought  revised." 

"Tou  could  make  a  techrUcal  argument 
that  it  was  not  specific  enough,  but  one  has 
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to  strain  to  reach  that  conduslon."  says 
Sen.  WUUam  Cohen  (R  Maine),  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee. 

The  loophole  that  Reagan  now  claims, 
that  the  NSC  waa  not  induded  in  the 
amendment  and  therefore  not  subject  to  its 
fiat,  was  never  thought  to  be  a  loophole  by 
Congress.  By  law  and  history  the  NSC 
served  the  president  solely  as  an  advisory 
body,  and  thus  lay  beyond  congreaalonal 
oversight.  Nobody  imagined  that  the  NSC 
would  be  transformed  into  "the  Enterprise." 

The  administration,  according  to  Cohen, 
has  created  "a  Catch  33  problem":  It  insist- 
ed that  the  NSC  was  not  operational,  and 
now  argues  that  the  Boland  Amendment  did 
not  apply  because  it  f  aUed  to  mention  the 
NSC.  "Sophlatic,"  says  Cohen  about  this 
logic.  "They  transfer  the  activitlea  to  the 
NSC  and  aay  they  are  not  covered  by  the 
Boland  Amendment." 

"The  amendment."  aays  Boland.  "Is  crys- 
tal clear." 

But  the  administration  refused  to  consider 
the  issue  settled,  it  foUowed  a  two-track 
poUcy. 

In  pubUc,  It  sought  congressional  approval 
of  mlUtary  and  "humanitarian"  aid  to  the 
contras.  In  the  aftermath  of  Reagan's  land- 
slide reelection,  a  decisive  bloc  of  House 
Democrats  quivered  and.  in  1986.  voted  for 
$100  "milUon  in  contra  funding,  which 
passed.  "No,  $100  milUon  does  not  buy  a 
contra  victory,"  said  Boland  during  the 
debate.  "It  buys  continued  fighting  to  no 
apparent  conclusion." 

MeanwhUe,  in  private,  the  administration 
constructed  "the  Enterprise"  to  transgress 
the  Boland  Amendment  and  covertly  fi- 
nance the  contra  war.  Soon.  Reagan's  men 
were  found  on  the  doorstep  of  the  Ayatol- 
lah  Khomeini,  offering  arms  for  alms. 

In  the  end,  the  improbable  nun  turns  out 
to  have  been  the  Inevitable  man.  When  con- 
fronted with  what  he  came  to  regard  as  a 
reign  of  deception,  he  could  not  turn  away. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  select  commit- 
tee's hearings,  Arthur  Liman,  the  Senate 
chief  counsel,  watched  Boland  quietly 
assume  his  seat.  "The  first  witness  who  sees 
Boland  wiU  have  a  heart  attack."  he  said 
offhandedly. 

But  the  administration  has  disputed  the 
amendment's  relevance.  Witnesses  like 
former  North  aide  Robert  Owen— "the  Cou- 
rier"—trace  the  origin  of  the  entire  affair  to 
Congress,  which  acted  "wrongly  In  stopping 
funds  for  the  effort."  Conservative  opinion- 
makers  offer  similar  Jibes. 

Yet  the  official  who  was  supposed  to 
"monitor  OUie."  Assistant  Secretary  of 
SUte  Elliott  Abrams— "Mr.  KenUworth"— 
told  the  panel  that  the  amendment  appUed 
to  everyone  in  the  administration. 

On  June  8  another  witness.  Bretton  Sdar- 
onl,  the  counsel  to  the  President's  InteUl- 
gence Oversight  Board,  confessed  that  his 
September  1985  classified  opinion  that  the 
amendment  did  not  apply  to  the  NSC  was 
based  on  superficial  and  incomplete  evi- 
dence. StlU,  he  clung  to  his  opinion.  Sciar- 
oni  explained  that  he  had  flunked  the  bar 
exam  four  times,  that  this  was  his  debut  at 
analyzing  legislation  and  that  his  was  the 
only  legal  analysis  of  the  amendment  made 
by  the  administration. 

"Very  useful."  said  Boland  of  Sdaroni's 
testimony.  "Very  enlightening." 

As  the  crisis  buUds,  so  does  the  heated  ide- 
ological contention  around  the  Bolaitd 
Amendment. 

To  which  Edward  P.  Boland  simply  re- 
pUes:  "It  to  the  law." 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  sahjte  my  coHaagm 
and  good  friend  Edward  P.  Boland— ■  man 
who  has  come  to  penonify  the  true  spirit  o<  a 
pubic  servant  and  the  conecienoe  of  Con- 
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Mr.  SOUGKTER  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
catastrophic  care  legialattor)  swiftiy 
moving  through  both  Houaes  of  the  Congresa. 
I  thought  it  wouM  be  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  inchide  In  ttie  Record  some  of  the  views 
of  my  coUeagues  on  the  Important  issue  of 
kxig-term  care,  as  voiced  at  a  recent  discus- 
sion on  this  complex  topic 

Mr.  Srttmway.  In  California,  during  the 
Easter  break,  I  sponsored  a  hearing  of  the 
Aging  Committee.  We  had  some  33  wit- 
nesses appear  before  that  committee  to  talk 
about  their  views  on  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  and  as  you  might 
expect,  much  of  the  discussion  during  that 
day  centered  on  health,  both  long  term  care 
and  in  home  care. 

One  of  those  who  testified.  I  think, 
summed  up  the  concern  that  old  and  young 
alike  feel,  when  he  suggested  that  we  need 
to  keep  weU  because  we  can't  afford  to  be 
siclL.  I  think  there  to  a  growing  awareneaa 
that  the  ranks  of  senior  dtisens  in  America 
are  growing  today,  but  in  addition  to  that, 
seniors  are  Uving  longer  today  than  ever 
before  and  certainly  that  poses  a  real  chal- 
lenge to  Congress  and  to  aU  of  us  trying  to 
devise  ways  to  meet  their  needs  which  are 
very  Important. 

I  think  part  of  the  problem  Ues  in  percep- 
tion. Many  seniors  believe  that  Medicare 
covers  long  term  care,  for  example,  and  they 
don't  realize  that  most  private  insurance 
plans  do  not  cover  those  very  steep  expenses 
for  long  term  care.  I  think  it's  unfortuante 
that  medlgap  poUdes  don't  often  fUl  the 
gap  in  Medicare  coverage  at  aU. 

The  fact  that  pubUc  funding  has  favored 
nursing  home  care  over  non-institutional 
care  for  community  based  care  has  further 
contributed  to  the  dUemma  that  we  must  re- 
solve. 

I  strongly  beUeve  that  the  solution  to  the 
long  term  care  problem  must  come  from  the 
private  but  not  the  public  sector  and  there- 
fore I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co-sponsor  of  Con- 
gressman Slaughter's  bUl  to  permit  health 
care  IRA's  and  there  are  other  worthy  pro- 
posals which  are  In  keeping  with  the  federal 
government's  role  of  helping  to  shape 
health  care  poUcy  without  committing 
pubUc  resources  beyond  what  the  federal 
government  can  afford. 

For  thto  reason.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  testimonies  of  today's  panelists 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  submit  my 
entire  statement  for  the  record. 

Mr.  DaamL  Thank  you  very  much.  I  ap- 
preciate my  California  coUeague  Joining  us 
here  today  and  I  know  he  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  on  thto  issue. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Congressman 
Shumway  foUows:] 
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^m  inimntiv  coven  28.4  miUion  Amer-     indnn  Government  ravokad  open  oeneral  ft- 
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Sbumwat 
Mr  Clukinnan:  I  ■ppradate  the  opportuni- 
ty to  pvtlcip*t«  to  today's  hewinc.  and 
oonmend  my  coUoM^w.  B«P  Draier  and 
Rep.  Kyi.  for  their  foresight  In  convening 
tbla  forum  to  diacuH  the  Important  Uaue  of 
flnuieing  long-term  care.  I  recently  tpon- 
■orad  a  bearing  of  the  Aging  Commltteeln 
my  hometown  of  Stockton.  CaUf  omla.  The 
topic  of  the  hearing  wwt  reauthoriaatlon  of 
the  Older  Americana  Act.  and  part  of  our 
illanimVir  centered  on  health.  long-term, 
and  In-home  care.  One  of  my  conrtltuenU 
■ummed  by  the  overriding  concern  of  young 
and  old  alike  when  he  niggeated  that  "We 
need  to  keep  weU.  becauM  we  cant  afford  to 
beiick.'' 

I  concur  with  the  premlae  of  thla  hearing, 
whkh  la  that  whOe  financial  protection 
ag^tw^  cataatrophic  health  care  coaU  U 
very  important,  the  need  for  long-term 
health  caie  protecUon  la  of  equal  or  greater 
Iniportance.  Thanks  to  modem  technology, 
aenlon  are  Uvlng  longer  today  than  ever 
before.  But  this  technology  Is  ahnoet  as 
costly  as  It  la  mlraculoua. 

ReoenUy.  the  California  Department  of 
Inaurance  conducted  a  study  of  Insurance 
coverage  of  various  of  long  term  care  aerv- 
toes.  The  itudy  group  estimated  that  In 
IMS.  $35  billion  waa  apent  for  nursing  home 
care  and  $S  billion  for  home  health  prod- 
ucU  and  servloea.  51.4%  of  the  nursing 
home  coat  waa  borne  directly  by  paUenta. 
whUe  41.8%  was  borne  by  Medicaid.  Only 
1%  of  thoae  coats  were  paid  by  private 
health  Insurance.  Long  term  care  is  the 
Urgest  element  of  health  care  coet  borne  by 
consumen  without  third  party  assistance, 
and  it  consumes  almost  half  of  the  nation- 
wide Medicaid  budget. 

Further,  long  term  care  Is  the  principle 
cause  of  Impovertahment  of  the  elderly 
today.  It  dlverU  Medicaid  and  Title  XX 
funds  from  other  health  needa  of  the  poor. 
Tragically,  much  long  term  care  which 
could  be  provided  in  the  home  la  provided  In 
nursing  homes  so  that  Medicaid  wUl  pay  for 
it.  Although  Medicare  waa  designed  to  saslat 
the  poor,  half  of  lU  reaoiures  are  used  to 
subsidlie  middle  class  nursing  home  pa- 
tients. As  another  of  my  constituents  sug- 
gested. "This  occurs  even  though  the  middle 
class  could  probably  afford  to  flnaiice  most 
of  ita  long  term  care  needs,  were  a  risk- 
■preadlng  mechanism  available." 

Part  of  the  problem  Is,  of  course,  percep- 
tion. Many  seniors  believe  that  Medicare 
covers  long  term  care.  And  they  do  not  real- 
ise that  most  private  Insurance  plans  do  not 
cover  the  potentially  steep  expenses  for 
long  term  care:  it  is  unfortunate  that  "Medi- 
gap"  policies  often  do  not  fill  the  gap  In 
Medicare  coverage  at  alL  The  fact  that 
public  funding  has  favored  nursing  home 
care  over  ncm-lnstitutlonal  care  for  commu- 
nity-based care  has  further  contributed  to 
the  dilemma. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  solution  to  the 
long-term  care  problem  must  come  from  the 
private-  not  the  public-sector.  I  am  a  co- 
aponsor  of  Rep.  Slaughter's  bill  to  permit 
health  IRAa.  and  there  are  other  worthy 
proposals  which  are  In  keeping  with  the  fed- 
eral government's  role  of  helping  to  shape 
health  care  policy,  without  committing 
public  resources  beyond  what  the  federal 
government  can  afford.  I  look  forward  to 
the  tesUmoniea  of  today's  panellata. 

Mr.  Dasixa.  ContlniUng  right  along  the 
Sun  Belt,  across  the  country  to  Florida.  I 
am  happy  to  caU  on  my  coUeague.  Tom 
Lewis. 
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Mr.  Uwia  Thank  you.  I  want  to  extend 
my  thanks  to  you  and  to  the  Study  Commlt- 
tM  for  extending  me  the  opportunity  to 
aerve  on  this  panel  today  to  discuss  this 
lasue  of  great  importance  to  Floridans  and 
all  Americans. 

Catastrophic  health  care  was  one  of  the 
catch  phrases  of  the  Mth  Congress.  It  has 
become  the  legislaUve  issue  of  the  100th 
Congress  and  has  prompted  a  score  of  Initia- 
tives Intending  to  address  the  problem  of 
aky  rocketing  costs  of  medical  care. 

The  question  Is  no  longer  If  Congress  will 
address  the  Issue  or  what  will  be  done  and 
how  wUl  It  be  financed.  I  am  particularly 
concerned  with  Insuring  adequate  coverage 
for  all  Americana  without  creating  budget- 
ary havoc  within  the  barebones  fiscal  a^ 
mosphere  of  IMT. 

Clearly  the  private  sector  must  play  a  key 
role  In  finding  a  solution.  The  Administra- 
tion has  taken  a  giant  first  step  toward 
bridging  the  gap  in  health  care  financing  by 
supporting  the  proposal  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  HHS,  Otis  Bowen. 

I  appUud  the  InlUatlve  by  Dr.  Bowen  and 
his  staff  who  brought  needed  attention  to 
this  issue.  Unfortunately,  the  Bowen  plan 
•ddrewes  only  the  financing  of  acute  long 
term  Ulnesa.  (If  the  cost  of  living  long  term 
chronic  care,  nursing  homes  are  expensive 
and  even  middle  class  famlllea  who  have 
saved  carefully  for  retirement  can  be  Impov- 
erished.) 

When  a  spouse  or  parent  requires  more 
than  home  or  hospital  care,  a  problem  lies 
with  financial  drain  that  will  be  self  financ- 
ing. Private  sector  initiatives  to  provide 
better  and  more  affordable  insurance  for 
nursing  home  care  will  Insure  that  both  the 
consumer  and  government  will  be  protected. 
Of  course,  we  must  not  aUow  the  Insur- 
ance companies  which  refuse  to  participate 
to  make  their  own  rules  and  police  them- 
selves. The  only  way  to  make  sure  that 
every  American  has  access  to  adequate  pro- 
tection Is  lor  the  government  to  set  ruide- 
llnes  and  remain  Involved  in  the  oversight 
role.  Thla  Is  a  responsibility  which  we 
cannot  delegate  to  others. 

The  government  has  traditionally  taken 
on  costly  programs  to  provide  health  care  to 
all  risk  groups.  These  are  the  routes  of  Med- 
icare and  Medicaid.  Private  sector  initiatives 
have  not  been  used  to  their  full  potential. 

I  applaud  the  efforU  of  thU  group  for 
bringing  out  the  poasibilitles  for  increased 
Involvement  of  the  vast  resources  of  our 
system  to  provide  for  our  citizens  and  one 
who  comes  from  Florida  whose  constituency 
makes  up  about  24  percent  of  retired  people, 
with  a  heavy  majority  of  those  people  on 
Medicare.  I  am  certainly  concerned  as  to 
what  we  do  In  the  interest  of  catastrophic 
health  care  and  long  term  health  care.  It  Is 
most  Important.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Dasiaa.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr. 
Lewis.  Appreciate  your  contribution. 

We  have  been  Joined  by  two  of  our  col- 
leagues. I  would  first  like  to  call  on  Jim 
Saxton  from  New  Jersey. 
BIr.  Saxtoii.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  Is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleaaure  that  I 
am  able  to  be  here  thla  morning  to  Join  with 
my  colleagues  to  addreaa  the  heart  of  the 
cataatrophic  health  Insurance  debate. 

The  question,  of  course.  Is  how  do  we  pro- 
vide long-term  care  insurance  for  the  28  mil- 
lion older  Americans  who  lace  the  very  real 
threat  of  financial  devastation  In  the  event 
of  an  acute  or  chronic  Illness. 

With  the  lead  from  the  President,  from  a 
year  or  so  ago  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress, and  tUs  activities  since  that  time,  leg- 
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lalation  capping  out-of-pocket  expenaes  and 
other  physician  and  out-patient  services  U 
cxirrenUy  moving  through  the  House,  with 
many  different  proposals.  I  might  add. 

While  this  U  an  Important  step,  my  com- 
munications with  constltuenU  in  my  district 
in  the  Southern  part  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
experience  of  the  panel  members  testifying 
today,  demonstrates  the  urgent  need  for  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  plan;  one 
that  offers  protection  from  the  overwhelm- 
ing expenses  of  long-term  care. 

At  the  rate  our  elderly  population  U  ex- 
panding. It  has  been  estimated  that  long- 
term  care  coverage  would  cost  up  to  $50  bil- 
lion just  25  years  from  today. 

However,  we  cannot  afford  to  continue 
without  adequate  protection.  The  challenge 
posed  to  all  of  us  today  is  how  to  develop  an 
Innovative  and  affordable  plan  that  will  pro- 
vide comprehensive  coverage  for  older 
adults  of  today  and  of  the  future. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  testimony 
this  morning  from  our  dlatlngulahed  panel 
and  I  look  forward  to  taking  part  in  the 
future  discussions  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Dmkir.  Thank  you  very  much,  Jim. 
Now.  I  would  like  to  call  on  my  colleague 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Phil  Crane. 

Mr.  CRAwa  Thank  you  very  much  and  I 
would  like  to  thank  our  two  chairmen,  Con- 
gressman Dreler  and  Congressman  Kyi  for 
holding  what  I  think  Is  a  much  needed  hear- 
ing on  long  term  health  care. 

This  comes  at  a  fortuitous  time  because 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  as  you 
know.  Is  going  to  be  taking  up  the  so  called 
Stark-Oradlson  catastrophic  legislation  next 
week  and  one  of  the  things  that  Congress- 
man Slaughter  and  I  and  Congressman 
Dreler  have  argued  for  better  than  a  year 
now  Is  that  that  makes  no  provision  for  long 
term  health  care  coaU  and  we  have  co-au- 
thored legislation  to  try  and  accomplish 
that,  a  bill  that  would.  In  effect,  create  a 
health  care  IRA  which,  as  far  as  were  con- 
cerned. Is  an  Infinitely  more  serulble  ap- 
proach because  It  could  also  deal  with  the 
catastrophic  problem  and  deal  with  it  In  a 
way  that  it's  not  putting  the  kind  of  burden 
on  the  tax  payer  on  the  one  hand,  that  is 
contained  In  the  Stark-Gradlson  legUlatlon 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  long 
term  health  care  problems  and  simulta- 
neously reduces  some  of  the  pressure  that 
InevlUbly  Is  going  to  be  felt  on  the  funding 
for  government  health  care  programs,  so  I 
simply  want  to  welcome  all  the  experts  and 
panelists  that  are  before  us  today  and  look 
forward  to  their  testimony. 

Mr.  Dkkiek.  Thank  you  very  much.  Phil.  I 
appreciate  your  contribution  and  your  hard 
work  on  this  Issue. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Congressman 
Crane  follows:] 


STATmnrr.  Camaus  or  SrAaK-OaADisoM 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  two  Chairmen. 
Congressman  David  Dreler  and  Congress- 
man John  Kyi  for  holding  thla  much  needed 
hearing  on  long-term  health  care.  This 
hearing  comes  at  the  eve  of  the  Ways  and 
Meana  Committee  mark-up  the  Stark-Oradi- 
Bon  bills.  "The  Medicare  Parts  A  and  B  Cat- 
astrophic Protection  Acts  of  1987."  Since 
the  Stark-Oradison  expansion  of  Medicare 
does  nothing  to  provide  long-term,  or  nurs- 
ing home,  health  care,  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  the  testimony  from  today's  wit- 
nesses on  how  we  should  avoid  Increased 
government  Involvement  In  the  health-care 
field  and  Instead,  seek  private  sector  alter- 
natives for  providing  long-term  care. 
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I  would  also  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
point  out  some  of  the  problems  with  the 
Stark-Oradison  approach,  which  appears  to 
be  the  likely  outcome  of  Tuesday's  mark-up. 
The  Stark-Oradison  expands  Medicare 
through  two  pieces  of  legislation.  HJl.  1280 
and  HJl.  1281.  HJl.  1280  woiUd  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  limit  Medicare  benefi- 
ciaries' out-of-podfcet  costs  for  Part  A  cov- 
ered serrioes  ($541  in  1M8)  and  finance 
these  and  Part  B  lienefit  expansion  included 
in  HJl.  1281,  by  taxing  the  subsidised  value 
of  Medicare  coverage.  H.R.  1281  would 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  limit  Med- 
icare beneficiaries'  out-of-pocket  costs  for 
Part  B  covered  services  to  approximately 
$1,000  in  1989  and  expand  the  Medicare 
benefit  with  regard  to  home  health  and  out- 
patient mental  health  services.  Another  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  requires  states  to  pay  the 
Medicare  premium  deductible  and  colnsur- 
aixse  amounU  for  all  elderly  and  disabled 
with  incomes  up  to  the  Federal  poverty 
level.  Changes  concerning  the  Federal 
standaxtls  and  requirement  for  Medicare 
Supplemental  Insurance  policies  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  legislation.  Lastly  the  Part  B 
premium  is  Increased  to  make  the  proposal 
appear  budget  neutral. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  these  two  bills  do  noth- 
ing for  the  lasue  of  long  term  care,  the  pri- 
mary fear  of  the  elderly  and  the  greatest 
out-of-pocket  llabUlty  borne  by  the  elderly. 
Nor  do  these  two  pieces  of  legislation  seek  a 
way  to  assist  Individuals  who  Incur  high-cost 
prescription  drug  bills  as  a  result  of  a  cata- 
strophic Illness.  Nor  does  the  Stark-Oradi- 
son approach  cover  the  'extra-bill"  above 
assigned  payment  rates  and  provide  services 
that  are  not  covered  by  Medicare.  I  welcome 
the  testimony  of  today's  witnesses  on  how 
the  private  sector  insurance  market— which 
could  very  well  be  decimated  once  Stark- 
Oradison  replaces  it  with  another  govern- 
ment entitlement  program— Is  beginning  to 
provide  such  coverage. 

The  bill's  silence  on  these  Issues  might  be 
a  blessing  In  disguise,  assuming  Stark-Oradl- 
son would  have  paid  for  such  an  expansion 
of  Medicare  In  the  same  manner  they  pay 
for  their  own  Medicare  expansion  plan. 

One  of  the  most  atrocious  provisions  of 
the  bill  Is  the  financing  mechanism.  The 
Stark-Oradison  bill  will  pay  for  lU  expan- 
sion of  Medicare  with  a  tax  Increase  on  the 
elderly.  This  financing  mechanism  will  raise 
$20.5  bUlion  in  additional  taxes  from  the  el- 
derly over  the  next  five  years.  In  order  to 
pay  for  this  huge  tax  Increase,  each  Medi- 
care beneficiary  must  add  $1,760  to  hte  or 
her  Income  In  1988,  and,  by  1992.  the  CBO 
estimates  that  this  amount  will  grow  to 
$2,838.  The  $1,760  transUtes  into  an  average 
tax  increase  of  $407  for  46%  of  the  Medicare 
beneficiaries  per  year.  Individuals  In  the 
$20.000-$30.000  income  ranges  will  pay  as 
much  as  $320  in  addiUonal  taxes  per  couple. 
Those  in  the  $30,000  to  $50,000  income 
range  will  pay  as  much  as  $282  per  person, 
or  $564  per  couple. 

What  Is  even  more  disturbing  is  the  esti- 
mate by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
that,  only  one  year  after  Tax  Reform 
dropped  6  million  people  from  the  tax  roles, 
the  Stark-Oradison  bill  will  add  about  2  mU- 
lion  pe<H>le  right  backl 

What  I  also  find  very  disturbing  about  the 
approach  taken  by  Stark-Oradison  ap- 
proach la  the  Idea  that  the  private  sector 
should  be  replaced  by  yet  another  govern- 
ment entitlement  program.  The  Medicare 
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program  currently  covers  28.4  millioo  Amer- 
icans: 65.4  pero«it  of  them  now  are  covered 
by  supplemental  coverage  (Medigap  Insur- 
ance) and  7.8  percent  are  dually  eligible  for 
Medicare  and  Medicaid.  FOr  the  populations 
with  Medigap  policies  or  Medicaid  coverage, 
virtually  all  their  health  care  costs  are  met. 
Boieflciaries  who  purchase  Medigap  poU- 
des  already  have  Stark-Oradison-Uke  cover- 
age or  better.  The  Stark-Oradison  bills  only 
provide  a  partial  Medicare  stop-loss,  and 
thus  are  not  a  complete  equivalent  to  Medi- 
gap. which  generally  covers  some  or  all  of 
the  first  dollar  cost-sharing  as  weU  as  the 
catastrophic  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

Why.  then,  must  the  Stai^-Oradison  ap- 
proach provide  coverage  for  those  who  do 
not  need  it?  The  answer,  of  course,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  If  you  force  a  huge  percentage 
of  the  Medicare  population  into  an  entitle- 
ment program,  there  will  be  a  large  enough 
tax  base  to  Justify  transfering  their  Income 
to  the  smaU  percentage  of  elderly  who 
cannot  afford  Medicare  Supplemental  Insiu-- 
ance. 

But  let  us  take  a  look  at  this  small  per- 
centage of  the  elderly  population  who  will 
actually  benefit  irom  the  Stark-Oradison 
V>proach. 

Only  157.000  Medicare  beneficiaries  will 
benefit  from  the  ellmliuitlon  of  the  co-pay- 
ments on  hospitalizations  beyond  the  60th 
day  and  the  lifetime  limits.  Many  already  do 
not  pay  this  cost-sharing,  as  hoq^itals 
absorb  these  costs  as  bad  debt,  which  is  ulti- 
mately reimbursed  by  Medicare.  Hospitals 
Indicate  only  a  handful  of  beneficiaries  ac- 
tually will  pay  full  hospital  charges  using 
up  the  lifetime  hospital  days.  But.  of  these 
12.000  individuals,  a  large  percentage  of 
them  are  already  covered  by  Medicare  sup- 
plemental Insurance  policies.  Is  this  $26  bil- 
lion expansion  of  Medicare  really  necessary 
to  pay  for  such  a  small  handful  of  the  elder- 
ly? 

I  am  certain  that  the  testimony  at  this 
hearliw  vrill  provide  useful  Insights  Into  the 
problems  of  Increasing  the  government  In- 
volvement In  the  health  care  field  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  private  sector.  Certainly,  the 
apprtwch  of  Stark-Oradlson,  that  Increasing 
taxes  on  the  elderly  to  pay.  shrinking  the 
market  for  private  health  insurance,  and  ex- 
panding govenmient  entitlements  foreshad- 
ows the  possible  approach  which  Congress 
might  take  when  dealing  with  the  Issue  of 
long-term  care.  It  Is  not  too  late  to  turn  to 
the  private  sector  for  alternatives  to  provid- 
ing both  Increased  coverage  for  nursing 
home  care  and  for  acute  care.  Again.  Chair- 
man, I  congratulate  you  on  providing  an  op- 
portunity for  monbers  of  Congress  to  exam- 
ine the  important  Issue  of  long-term  care. 


INDIAN  GOViaiNMENT  MUST 
PROVIDE  TIMELY  AND  MEAN- 
INOPUl.  TRADE  RELIEF  ON  U.S. 
ALMONDS    OR    PACE    RETALIA- 

•noN 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OPCALIFOUnA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RgPRSSKHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16. 1987 

Mr.  CXDELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1981.  the 

U.S.  almond  industry  has  suNered  continuous 

fnjstratton  in  its  efforts  to  restore  fair  a<x»ss 

to  the  Indian  market  It  wm  in  1981  that  the 
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Indtan  Government  revoked  open  general  k- 
censing  on  aknond  imports  and  relngtated  a 
regime  of  ever-in(y«aging  Hoenaing  reatrictions 
and  prohttiitive  tartffg.  Our  GovammanI  has  at- 
tanplad  over  the  past  6  years  through  every 
poa8tt)te  meana  to  perauade  ttw  Indtan  Gov- 
ernment to  return  to  open  general  bcenaing 
and  k>wer  its  high  tariffs— but  with  noauoceaa. 
Having  no  other  recourse,  the  almond  Industry 
in  oon^uncrlton  with  the  U.S,  Government  have 
now  launched   a   sedkxii  301    irweatigatton 
against  these  unfair  and  reatridive  licensing 
and  tariff  barriers. 

India's  licenaing  practices  are  in  btatant  vio- 
lation of  the  GATT.  Under  the  GATT,  quantita- 
tive restricttcxw  implemented  through  import  i- 
cerises  are  prohfeited  unless  imposed  for  tM^ 
ance  of  payments  reasons.  Since  India's  bal- 
ance of  payment  picture  has  subetantiatty  im- 
proved since  1981  wtien  Indw  revoked  open 
general  licensing,  tt>ere  is  no  justification  for 
ti>eir  increasingly  restrictive  licensing  require- 
ments. These  increased  restrictnns  have  oc- 
curred in  the  face  of  exftaustive  biateral  re- 
quests for  return  to  open  general  lioensing. 

The  restrictive  effect  of  the  licensing 
scheme  is  compounded  by  the  practice  of 
small  importers  transferring  their  licensing  per- 
mits to  larger  importers  fcx  a  premium.  This 
practKe  has  intensilied  the  price  (istortnns 
on  U.S.  almonds.  Significantly,  the  transferring 
of  licenses  is  Illegal  under  India's  own  domes- 
tic law.  Yet  despite  their  full  knowledge  of  this 
practice,  Indian  officials  steadfastly  refuse  to 
take  corrective  measures. 

Much  the  same  pattern  has  been  used  in 
the  area  of  tariffs.  The  tariff  on  shelled  al- 
monds has  an  ad  vatorem  equivalent  of  ap- 
proximately 216  percent;  the  rate  on  inshell  al- 
monds is  ec^iivalent  to  128  percent  Nowtwre 
else  in  the  world  are  ttie  tariffs  on  abnorxte 
this  high.  Moreover,  these  rates  far  exceed 
the  average  Indian  tariff  rate  of  66.2  percent 
Like  tfw  licensing  scheme,  the  almorKl  tariffs 
continue  to  increase. 

The  damage  caused  by  these  cortcems  has 
been  exorbitant  It  Is  estimated  that  India's  re- 
strictive practices  have  cost  tfie  California 
almond  industry  up  to  $10  miNion  a  year  in 
lost  sales.  In  1983  there  were  12  United 
States  companies  selling  California  almonds  in 
Indte.  Today  ttiere  is  only  one. 

At  last  our  Government  has  taken  an  ag- 
gressive step  to  seek  both  open  general  li- 
censing and  a  radnal  reductkxi  in  the  almond 
tariffs.  We  in  Congress  do  not  intend  to  watch 
tt>e  301  case  fkNjrxier  in  tt>e  GATT  with  no 
hope  of  resokJtton.  If  the  Presktent  is  unable 
to  obtain  an  elimination  of  tiiese  restrictive 
practices  in  timely  fashion,  it  is  recommended 
that  Indtan  cashews— whfch  are  competitive 
with  United  States  almonds  and  enioy  unen- 
cumbered access  to  the  United  States 
market— be  the  subject  of  retaliation.  Unless 
the  301  petitk)n  reatrfts  in  aubatantialty  free 
access  for  United  States  almonds,  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  subject  Indian  cashews  to 
quota  arxJ  tariff  barriers  comparabte  to  those 
imposed  by  India  on  United  States  almonds. 
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CONTINUINO  HAPPINESS 
THS  O'OKEM  PAMILT 
UROT.  NT 


TO 
OP 


HON.  LOUISE  M.  SUUGHTER 


'ATTVU 


ormwTou 
DiTHSBOunor 

Ttmda%  Junt  19, 19S7 
Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  N«w  York.  Mr.  SpMk- 
•r.  I  r«M  fodtv  m  raoognNton  o(  th«  Q-QMn 
tonly  of  URoy.  NY.  On  Jun*  3.  1837,  Louta 
J.  O'QMn  and  Am  Ruth  Batagl*  w««  mm- 
itod  at  St  JoMph't  Church  m  LaRoy.  I  Mk  my 
colaagini  to  ioin  nw  m  oongratuMIng  tham 
at  Ihay  oatatirata  iha  5(Nh  amtvarMvy  of  thair 


Tha   COaana   mm   both   Ibat   ganaraUon 


to  Htm  York  from  Stely.  Mr.  aOaan  was  bom 
In  LaRoy  and  has  Ivad  thara  all  his  Wa.  He 
ivorkad  wNh  iha  Htm  York  Cantral  Railroad 
un«  1936  whan  ha  wid  Na  bra«har  started  tha 
aOaan  Praaa.  TNa  )ob  printing  company  was 
tha  flrst  to  puUtah  a  tocat  advarHsing  papar. 
Tha  LaRoy  Adtfartiaar.  Mr.  aOaan  workad  at 
tha  prass  for  42  yaars  untH  ha  soW  iha  oom- 
p«iyin1978widratlrad. 

Mrs.  aOaan  alao  graw  up  in  Laftoy  and 
has  workad  Iha  mi^ortty  of  har  Ma  in  the  area. 
In  Iha  lata  1970*8.  aha  ratirad  from  her  poa»- 
ton  at  Bauach  &  Lomb.  Mrs.  O'Qeen  is  a 
curio  ooMactor  who  boasts  of  a  large  coUec- 
tton  of  Hummel  figurtnaa.  Mr.  O'Qeen  Is  an 
avid  stamp  coHector. 

The  O'Geena,  In  their  retirement,  have  re- 
nmrined  active  in  the  LeRoy  community.  Mr. 
O'Qeen  la  a  charter  member  of  the  LeRoy 
Chwnber  of  Commerce  and  helped  organize 
the  Ittde  league  there.  Mrs.  O'Qeen  is  active  in 
the  LeRoy  SL  Joeeph's  Church  Rosary  and 
ANv  Society. 

Fifty  yaws  of  sharing  their  lives  has  given 
the  O'Geena  three  chiMren:  Joeephine.  John 
Louie.  «id  Anthony  Paul.  They  have  been  ad- 
dWon^  btaeeed  wMh  six  grandchlMren:  Terri. 
John.  DwM.  Ann  Marie,  Beth  Anne,  and  Mti>/ 
MwgiwaL  The  entire  O'Qeen  family  wiH  gather 
on  June  19.  1967,  for  a  special  celebration  of 
their  parents'  everlasting  strength,  faith,  and 
love. 

The  O'Qeen  family  stands  proudly  as  a  fine 
aiKwnpla  of  the  Americwi  famiy  tradHkxi.  Their 
bond  haa  suvtved  the  test  of  time  and 
atrenghaned.  N  is  litting  that  we  join  the 
O'Qeen  fwnHy  in  usistorating  the  enduring  love 
of  their  parents.  Louis  and  Anna  Ruth.  I  wish 
Iftam  continuing 
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perity  wd  self-aufticiancy.  He  argued  that 
withdrawing  American  businaes  mtareats 
wouM  prove  conttary  to  the  deeired  goel  of 
creating  a  tree  South  Africa.  AparthaU.  he 
staled.  wouW  be  aboiahed  thnMjgh  quiet  ne- 
gotialiona.  At  the  lime,  I  commented  that  H 
South  Africa  la  a  train,  then  apartheid  repre- 
sents the  tracks  on  whk:h  It  rides.  It  maintains 
a  straight  and  unawerving  path.  It  ensures  that 
tha  tram  wM  remain  on  course,  moves  in  one 
dbecttoa  and  prohlMa  a  minority  of  dtizena 
from  anioying  the  ride. 

Ctlioorp  ia  our  Natkxi's  largeat  bank  and  Its 
actkMia  «•  monitored  ctoeety  by  competitors, 
inveetors.  and  governments.  The  dedskxi  to 
withdraw  from  South  Africa  waa  not  an  easy 
one.  However,  M  comes  at  an  appropriato  time 
and  sends  a  vital  mesiags  to  Pretoria  Eleven 
years  ago  today,  thouaands  of  people  tost 
their  Ives  in  the  riots  in  the  biacfc  township  of 
Soweto.  Just  1  week  ago,  the  Rev.  Leon  Sulli- 
van, the  creator  of  the  Sullivan  Prindpies  on 
corporate  guklelinei  m  South  Africa,  wisely  re- 
versed his  poeitton.  He  no  tonger  saw  a  con- 
tructfve  rote  tor  U.S.  business  in  the  fight 
against  governmental  racism.  His  plea  now 
calls  for  all  U.S.  industry  to  leave  the  country 
and  aHow  "every  American  moral,  economic, 
and  politx:al  force"  to  be  brought  to  bear 
against  aparttwto. 

Ciltoorp  has  taken  the  first  dmcult  step 
toward  raakzing  this  obtective.  The  measure  is 
harsh  and  ttw  losses  stgnificani  But  tt>e  dis- 
comfort inflicted  upon  U.S.  interests  pates  in 
comparison  to  the  humHiatton  of  racist  oppres- 
s»n  and  the  grief  of  friends  arxl  families  as 
more  people  periah  in  the  turmoil  of  South 
Africa 

Citkx)rp  haa  shown  that  big  business  can 
and  does  have  a  moral  coracience  and  I  com- 
mend Citkx)rp's  offKArs  and  directors  for  their 
actton. 


CITICORP  WITHDRAWS  FROM 
SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OMRWTOaX 
Dl  THB  HOnSS  or  KXPIlKSKirrATrVSS 

Tueaday.  June  18, 1$S7 
Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  riae  today 
to  aiyraaa  my  extreme  pleasure  with  CHi- 
ootp's  decision  to  withdraw  ita  aaaela  from 
South  Africa 

Several  montha  ago.  Praektent  Reagan  de- 
scribed South  Africa  aa  the  eoonomto  tocomo- 
tlve  that  wouM  drive  the  region  toward  proe- 


A  BETTER  WAY  TO  RElifEMBER 
KENNETH  O.  WARD 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

or  WASHHtoToii 
Df  THE  HO0SI  or  BKntCSKHTATTVCS 

Tuesday,  June  16.  19S7 
Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speeker,  H.R.  2100,  whteh 
the  House  paaaed  yesterday,  names  the  new 
border  statton  at  Lynden,  WA.  for  Kenneth  G. 
Wvd.  Mr.  Wwd  was  a  U.S.  Customs  inspector 
who  was  slain  whUe  performing  a  routine 
check  on  a  vehk:ie  entering  the  United  States 
from  British  Cokjmbia.  Canada,  on  May  24. 
1979.  Mr.  Wwd  was  the  31st  Customs  offner 
to  be  kited  In  the  line  of  duty. 

Kenneth  Ward  «MS  hardwortung  and  dedi- 
cated, exempifying  the  beat  qualities  of  Fed- 
eral aarvtoe.  Mr.  Wwd,  known  to  his  (eltow  of- 
ftoers  as  Gerry,  was  dsscribed  by  them  as 
top^wtch  and  top  of  the  line.  Prevtous  to 
serving  8  yeers  with  the  Customs  Senrice. 
Wtfd  was  with  the  Border  Patool  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturakzatton  Serrice.  He  alao 
served  his  country  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  both  the  U.S. 
Cuatoma  Service  and  the  General  Senrices 
Admlniatratton  whtoh  owns  the  buikSng.  The 
tocat  Cuetoms  Sen^toe  offk:ers  wfto  eene  on 
the  border  In  my  congresstonal  dMrict  origl- 
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nated  the  ktea  of  dedtoattog  the  new  statton 
to  their  faHen  comrade.  They  took  up  a  collec- 
ttonof  thek  hard  aemed  money  for  a  memori- 
al to  honor  Wvd.  When  the  Oiatrtct  Director 
hewd  about  thia,  aha  got  behtod  their  eftorta. 
and  Cuatoma  paM  for  a  braaa  plaque  whtoh  la 
now  on  Itta  buHdtog. 

H.R.  2100  will  not  bring  beck  Gerry  Ward's 
Me,  but  it  wiU  serve  aa  a  constant  reminder  of 
the  risk  that  Garry  and  his  feltow  offtoers. 
whether  tttey  work  tor  Customs,  Immigratton. 
or  another  branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
face  every  day  to  protect  our  borders.  Stoce 
Gerry  Wanfa  deatfi,  tfvee  more  Customs  em- 
ptoyees  have  dted  aervtog  their  country. 

Theae  )oba  have,  over  the  last  decade, 
cf^anged  from  one  of  a  moatly  dertoal  nature, 
to  one  o(  mostly  a  law  enforcement  nature. 
During  fiscal  year  1965.  Customs  inspectors 
made  17.324  anests.  inckxkng  1.832  from  the 
FBI's  National  Crime  Informatmn  Center 
[h4CIC]  networiL  In  fiscal  year  1966  total  ar- 
rests Increaaed  by  28  percent  and  ttie  NOC 
anests  increased  by  38  percent  to  2.537.  Cus- 
toms inspectors  make  more  NCIC  arrests  than 
all  otf)er  Federal  ager>cies  combir>ed,  and  all 
of  these  arrests  are  fetorry  arrest  I  hope  that 
Congress  vriH  recognize  this  change  soon,  and 
treat  these  dedicated  Federal  emptoyees  wfw 
put  ttieir  lives  on  the  lir>e  to  protect  our  bor- 
ders in  the  same  fashton  we  treat  other  Fed- 
eral workers  vrith  law  enforcenwnt  i 


That  wouM  be  an  even  better  way  to  re- 
member Kenneth  G.  Ward. 


MADONNA  COLLEGE  CELE- 
BRATES ITS  40TH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

or  MICHIOAM 
IH  THX  HOU8K  Or  RXTRXSKHTATTVCS 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1987 

Mr.  PURSELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the  privi- 
lege today  of  commending  Madonna  College 
of  Livonia,  Ml.  in  celebratton  of  its  40th  anni- 
versary of  disbnguistted  servKe  to  its  commu- 
nity and  tf>e  State  of  Mtohigan. 

Madonna  CoHege  is  a  CathoHc  coeducatton- 
al  institutton  sponsored  by  tfte  Felkaan  Sisters. 
Within  the  franteworii  of  a  strong  liberal  arts 
curricutom,  it  offers  pre-serv»ce  and  irwervtee 
career-oriented  programs,  and  awards  associ- 
ate, bacf>etor,  and  master  degrees. 

Founded  by  the  Felwian  Sisters  aa  Preaen- 
tatton  Junior  College  in  1937,  it  was  renamed 
Madonna  College  in  1947  and  incorporated  as 
a  baccalaureate  institution.  It  became  coedu- 
cattonal  in  1972  and  initiated  Its  first  graduate 
programs  in  1962. 

Since  its  originatton.  Madonna  has  contin- 
ued to  serve  the  needs  of  its  students  and 
community.  Its  special  dimension  of  caring 
has  met  the  educatkxial  demands  of  an  indus- 
trialized urtian  area  with  a  wann,  paraonal 
quality. 

I  aak  my  coNeaguea  in  tN>  i.l  -^  Houae  of 
Representatives  to  Join  me  as  I  extend  my 
warmest  congratuiattons  to  Madonna  College 
on  this,  its  40th  anniversary. 
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GASOLINE  PRICES  RISE:  WHAT 
WILL  OUR  REACTION  BE? 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALiroairiA 
HI  THI  HOUSI  or  MFBBSBTTATXVSS 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1997 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr  Speaker,  for  mooiha  we 
hewd  of  phjmmeting  gaaoina  pricea  and 
peopto  around  the  country  again  enjoyed 
Sunday  afternoon  drivea.  switched  from  com- 
muttog  on  pubkc  transportetton  back  to  cars, 
and  the  administratton  itself  relaxed  fuel  econ- 
omy starxlards. 

Some  who  were  more  cauttous  reminded  us 
that  we  wouW  not  enjoy  these  prices  forever. 
and  tttat  we  shouto  plan  for  a  future  tinte 
when  gasoline  prices  woukJ  not  be  so  tow.  I 
am  inclined  to  agree  vwth  this  group.  It  takes 
tooking  at  only  one  simple  fact  to  make  this 
point— oil  is  a  finite  resource. 

For  ttw  past  7  «yeeks  gasoline  prtoes  have 
consistently  risen  by  over  an  average  of  0.6 
cent  per  gaHon  for  a  total  of  4.2  cents  thus 
far.  Across  ttie  country  gasoline  prices  are  at 
tt>eir  highest  point  in  over  a  year  and  this 
trend  is  expected  to  continue  through  the 
summer.  Low  gasoline  prices  may  be  nearing 
their  end.  Before  we  get  to  a  crisis  situatton 
we  need  to  scale  down  our  dependency  on 
gasoline. 

To  this  end  I  introduced  H.R.  1816,  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  administration's  auttwrity  to  tower 
the  Corporate  Auto  Fuel  Economy  [CAFE] 
standard  and  to  return  It  to  27.5  mpg  as  it  was 
required  by  the  Motor  Vehtole  and  Cost  Sav- 
ings Act.  The  CAFE  standard  was  enacted  by 
Congress  during  the  1970's  energy  crisis  to 
promote  energy  conservatton  and  to  ease  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil.  Between  1975  and 
1985  this  law  saved  consumers  $50  billton 
and  dramatk^ally  reduced  U.S.  foreign  oil  de- 
petKleiKy. 

In  the  1970's  the  country  was  caught  off- 
guard  in  temw  of  conservatton  measures. 
From  the  experience  we  now  know  the  tell- 
tale signs  to  look  for— such  as  rising  gasoline 
pnces  and  increased  oil  imports.  These  two 
occun-erKMS  are  staring  us  in  ttie  face.  Now  is 
tt>e  bme  for  government  and  ttie  concerned 
put)lic  to  devetop.  without  pane,  policies  tfiat 
will  resolve  future  energy  needs  fairly  and 
practtoaMy.  The  CAFE  standards  are  a  proven 
tool  in  this  regard. 

I  urge  Members  to  take  a  took  at  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  gasoline  and  to  support  my 
bHI,  H.R.  1816,  whk:h  wfll  begin  to  reduce  our 
dependency  on  this  prectous  resource,  and  to 
promote  the  conservation  of  it  for  future  gerv 
orations. 
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abuse  among  our  chidran  by  emphasizing  and 
ecouraging  phyatoal  fitneaa. 

The  program.  "Say  'Yes'  to  Fitness,  'fto'  to 
Drugs,"  is  geared  so  that  tfte  students  com- 
pete against  tfiennsehres  to  improve  tfwk 
physdal  fitness.  Unlike  other  fitness  programs 
where  the  youngsters  must  compete  against 
others  or  attain  group  goals,  in  this  program 
they  are  encouraged  to  show  personal  im- 
provement over  an  extended  period  of  tkne.  It 
is  hoped  that  parttoipants  will  be  instilled  with 
a  sense  of  persortal  motivation  and  self-im- 
provement When  students  realize  that  they 
can  control  their  Kvea.  the  attractton  to  dmga 
will  diminish. 

The  lack  of  physfcal  fitness  of  many  of  our 
schootoNtoren  is  well  docunriented— and  the 
results  are  alarming.  Numerous  studies  have 
demonstrated  t»»t  youngsters  are  generally 
fatter  today  than  their  counterparts  in  the  irod- 
1960's.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  propor- 
tton  of  chiMren  who  are  obese  has  risen  by 
more  than  40  percent  in  the  past  15  years.  It 
Is  ironk:  that  while  a  growing  percentage  of 
those  over  21  years  of  age  go  to  the  health 
dub.  take  aerobes  classes  or  partk^pate  in 
some  regular  pfrystoal  activity,  our  chiWren  do 
less  and  less.  This  latter  situatton  must  be  re- 
versed. 

The  sponsors  of  the  program.  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy  Hospital,  McOonakl's  Corp.  and  Omni 
41  Sports  Complex,  as  well  as  the  teacfiers 
and  students  in  the  partkapating  schools  are 
to  be  commended.  They  are  trying  to  deal 
with  a  situatton  before  it  becomes  a  problem. 
Their  efforts  desenre  our  recognition  and  ad- 
miration. 


SAY  "YES"  TO  FITNESS.  "NO"  TO 
DRUGS 


HON.  PETER  J.  YISCLOSKY 

OP  IMSIANA 
IH  THB  HOnSI  or  RKPRXSKirTATl  VKS 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1987 
Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  sakite  a  group  of  dedtoated  and  imaginative 
irtdivkkiais  and  organizations  in  nortfiwest  Indi- 
ana who  have  joined  forces  to  combat  dnig 


VA  EMPLOYEES  VOICE  STRONG 
SUPPORT  FOR  THEIR  MEDICAL 
COMPUTER  SYSTEM 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY) 
MONTGOMERY 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 
IH  THS  HOUSE  Or  REPRBSEnTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1987 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  contro- 
versy over  ttie  effectiveness  and  cost  of  tf>e 
Veterans'  Administratton's  medwal  computer 
system,  known  as  tfie  Decentralized  Hospital 
Computer  Program  [DHCP]  system,  has  arisen 
in  the  Congress.  As  chairman  of  tf>e  Contmit- 
tee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  have  scheduled 
many  oversight  hearings  on  this  important 
medk:al  computer  system  over  the  past  sever- 
al years  and  tf>e  reports  on  its  effectiveness 
and  costs  have  been  uniformly  very  positive. 
Since  our  hearing  of  April  8.  1987  on  this 
important  subject.  I  have  received  many  let- 
ters from  veterans  and  Veterans'  Administra- 
tton en^jtoyees  in  support  of  the  DHCP. 

I  woukj  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
copy  of  a  letter  whch  I  received  from  Dr. 
Daniel  M.  Baer.  chief  of  the  laboratory  sennoe 
at  the  Portland,  OR,  VA  Medtoal  Center,  that 
demonstrate*  how  the  VA  emptoyees  feel 
atxxjt  "their"  medtoal  computer  system.  The 
letter  foltows: 
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TvAXjaa.  OR. 
May  14, 1987. 
Hon.  O.V.  MonooifxaT, 
CTtairmafi,  Houae  Veteratu'  Affair*  ComnM- 
tee,  Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dkas  Ma.  Mortookkkt:  I  wisli  to  exprea 
my  thoughts  concerning  the  VA's  Decen- 
traUlzed  Hospital  Computer  Program 
[DHCFl.  I  am  Chief  of  the  LalMratory  Serv- 
ice at  the  Portland  VA  Medic^  Center. 
Chairman  of  the  VA  Medteal  Center's  Com- 
puter Committee  and  a  memlwr  of  the  VA 
Laboratory  Special  Interest  Users  Group 
[SinO].  The  SinO  is  appointed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Pathology  Servioe.  VA  Central 
Office  and  is  responsible  for  setting  the 
functional  requiremenU  of  the  Laboratory 
Module,  testing  it  for  compliance  with  these 
requirements,  and  planning  and  initiating 
educstionaJ  programs  to  Implement  the 
computer  S3rstem  and  keep  It  operating. 

Our  Medical  Center,  which  had  no  previ- 
ous computer  experience,  has  successfully 
Implemented  all  of  the  current  modules  of 
DHCP  system.  We  are  convinced  that  it  pro- 
vides us  with  more  accurate  patient  care  in- 
formation in  a  more  timely  manner  than 
our  previous  manual  system. 

The  DHCP  system  has  l>enefit8  that  are 
not  found  In  ctHuparable  commercial  sys- 
tems. I  wish  to  discuss  these  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

The  DHCP  system  was  developed  by  users 
representing  a  cross  section  of  VA  Medical 
Centers.  The  method  of  development  was 
imlque  in  that  members  of  the  developing 
SIUG  had  an  opportunity  to  work  directly 
with  the  software  developer  by  communicate 
ing  from  their  Medical  Centers  with  a  cen- 
tral computer  as  it  took  shape.  This  allowed 
very  fast  development  which  was  responsive 
to  the  users. 

I  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  paper  from  one  of 
the  scientific  Journals  describing  this 
method  of  development.  We  are  convinced 
that  using  this  method,  the  VA  is  able  to  de- 
velop software  that  is  more  responsive  to 
the  users  needs  in  a  shorter  period  of  time 
and  at  less  cost  than  can  t>e  done  by  com- 
mercial developer. 

A  single  set  of  computer  software  was  de- 
veloped for  VA  Medical  Centers  of  all  levels 
of  complexity  and  size.  This  was  possible  be- 
cause a  large  amount  of  flexibility  in 
choices  of  computer  operation  were  written 
into  the  programs.  This  was  known  as  Site 
Configurability.  It  was  planned  to  allow  the 
computer  staff  and  users  at  the  individual 
Medical  Centers  to  set  up  the  software  in  a 
manner  that  was  most  appropriate  for  the 
individual  location.  Comparable  commercial 
systems  frequently  do  not  allow  the  users  to 
make  the  changes  that  are  required  to 
adapt  the  software  to  the  local  needs.  The 
user  is  thus  held  captive  to  the  vendor  and 
must  pay  fees  to  the  vendor's  programmer 
to  make  these  changes.  This  seriously  limits 
the  flexibility  of  the  system  and  does  not 
allow  it  to  change  as  local  condiUons 
change. 

In  a  similar  way  the  software  that  has  al- 
ready l>een  developed  is  continuing  to 
evolve.  Through  electronic  mall  and  other 
means  users  of  our  systems  are  continually 
making  suggestions  for  Improvement. 
Through  the  SIUG  we  have  a  mechanism  to 
incoriwrate  improvements  into  the  soft- 
ware. Many  of  the  Improvements  have  l)een 
developed  by  users  in  the  field  who  are  able 
by  simple  utility  programs  to  develop  new 
and  improved  applications  of  the  computer 
software.  Commercial  systems  discourage 
this  kind  of  broad  iMsed  user  development. 
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■nrl   <Viiith    Afrirana   ■^w«ll   tha   «tatat   nf 
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«-«-«-»««»f  that  only  tlMlr  procrmoMn  make 
ebaniM  in  tte  aoftwuv.  Moreover,  many 
eommwdal  nftwara  derelopen  have  failed 
to  proftde  improremenU  for  tbelr  lyetem. 
over  the  year*. 

In  addition  to  the  CORK  eoftware  devel- 
oped at  the  VA  computer  development  site, 
talented  eoeaputer  amateun  at  many  of  the 
VA  Medical  Oentete  have  written  additional 
that  have  a  high  clinical  or  man- 
at  utaity.  For  Inetance  at  the  Port- 
land VA  Mf1*«r'  Center  we  have  developed 
pracrame  to  aMlat  acbedullnc  of  operatlnc 
nMoe  and  to  notify  aervloea  throucbout  the 
Medk*'  Center  of  the  current  operatlnc 
room  achedule,  on  Inventory  control  and 
■apply  orderinc  ■yetem.  and  an  Inventory 
■yatem  for  control  of  hanrdoua  and  toxic 
diemlcal  thnrachout  the  Medical  Center. 

Implementation  of  the  DHCP  aystem  haa 
not  been  without  problems,  however.  I  be- 
lieve that  most  of  the  problems  have  been 
rdated  to  Insufficient  computlnc  capacity 
of  the  computer  hardware  that  was  original- 
ly supplied.  Insufficient  numbers  of  appro- 
priately trained  computer  center  personnel 
and  the  realstanoe  of  some  Individuals  who 
were  required  to  implement  the  computer 
system  without  having  first  understood  its 
benefits.  In  spite  of  these  problems  there 
has  been  wide  spread  implemenution 
within  a  time  frame  that  compares  favor- 
ably with  implementation  of  other  compara- 
ble large  computer  systems. 

Development  and  implementation  of  the 
VA/DHCP  system  hss  In  my  opinion  been 
highly  succeasful  and  because  of  the  high 
level  of  involvement  of  iU  users  It  Is  likely 
to  evolve  at  a  rapid  pace  providing  capabili- 
ties which  will  be  envied  and  copied  by  the 
private  sector.  I  urge  your  continuing  and 
vigorous  support  for  this  system. 
Sincerely. 

Dajokl  M.  BAga.  M.D. 
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THX  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
AUTHORIZATION  BILL  AND 
THE  ELEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  SOWETO 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

or  CAuroamA 
a  THB  HOtras  or  RsragsKirrATivis 

Tueaday.  June  16, 1987 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  was  unavoid- 
ably abaent  on  official  business  during  rollcall 
volM  No.  174  Itvough  Ho.  179  on  Tliursday, 
June  11.  Had  I  been  preaent  on  the  House 
floor.  I  would  have  cast  my  votes  in  the  fol- 


RoicaH  No.  174.  "no,"  Hefley  amendment 
to  H.R.  4. 

RoHcal  No.  175.  "no,"  Hiar  amendment  to 
H.R.  4. 

RolcaH  No.  176.  "aye."  Gonzalez  amend- 
ment to  Hiler  amendment 

RolteaN  No.  177.  "no,"  motion  to  recommit 

RoNcaa  No.  178,  "aye,"  final  passage  of 
H.R.  4. 

RoflcaH  No.  179,  "aye."  approval  of  House 
ResohJtton  190. 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

ormwToaK 

n  THB  aouas  or  BgrmsBBrrATivBa 

Tvetday.  June  16,  1987 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yort(.  Mr.  Speaker. 
today  we  commemmorate  the  tragic  events 
that  began  in  Soweto  11  years  ago.  On  thia 
day  in  1976.  the  South  African  police  mur- 
dered a  13-year-oW  student  Hector  Peterson, 
and  sparked  weeks  of  rk>ting  in  the  Mack 
townehips.  This  morning's  news  reports  irv 
forma  us  that  over  1  mIMon  Africans  are  ob- 
serving this  day  by  staying  away  from  work. 
Acroes  the  United  States.  kx:al  communities 
w«  observe  this  (tey  with  raNies  and  memorial 

Today  here  in  Congress  we  have  our  own 
opportunity  to  pause  and  reflect  on  the  events 
that  transpired  in  Soweto,  and,  perhape  more 
Importantly,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
somethirtg.  We  have  befure  us  on  the  fkxx  of 
the  House  H.R.  1777.  the  Depertment  of  State 
authorizatkxi  for  flacal  year  1966.  Today,  we 
will  have  to  vote  on  a  number  of  amerxlments 
to  the  biU  which  seek  to  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  South  Africa  in  its  war  against  Its  neighbors. 

Sirx»  ttw  Reagan  administration  came  to 
town  in  1961  It  has  been  single  mnded  in  its 
support  for  a  two  track  approach  to  southern 
Afrk^a.  One  track— best  kncyrni  as  constructive 
engagement — irwoives  irx:feased  support  for 
the  apratheid  regime  in  its  war  against  Its  own 
populatwn.  The  other  track— less  well  known, 
but  every  bit  as  cntKal  to  the  survival  of  apart- 
heid—involves  ir>creased  support  for  South 
Africa  in  its  military  agression  against  its 
neighbors  and  in  its  military  occupation  of  Na- 

II  I  Til  1  , 

mgjia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know.  Congress  has 
repudiated  the  administration's  policy  of  sup- 
port for  apartf>eid.  Unforturwtely,  we  have  not 
been  quite  as  dear  in  our  opposition  to  South 
Africa's  policy  of  carryir>g  Its  war  agairtst  Afri- 
cans beyond  its  borders. 

The  South  African  regime  can  only  be  en- 
couraged t>y  continued  administratkxi  support 
for  Jonas  Savimbi  in  his  war  against  Angola. 
Today,  we  may  have  the  opportunity  to  vote 
on  an  amendment  to  H.R.  1777  which  wouW 
have  the  effect  of  legitimizing  Jortas  Savimbi's 
insurrection  under  intematmnal  law.  ShouW 
this  amendment  pass,  it  wW  be  a  major  vk^ory 
for  South  Africa,  wtiich  has  up  until  r>ow  been 
the  mainstay  of  Savimbi. 

The  South  AfrKan  regime  can  only  be  erv 
couragad  by  continued  efforts  to  bring  down 
the  Government  of  K4ozambk)ue.  Today,  we 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  arwther 
amendment  which  wouM  prohibit  the  United 
States  Government  from  provkUng  foreign  as- 
sistance to  Mozambique  wfWch  faces  a  seri- 
ous South  African  Inspired  and  supported  In- 
sunectkxi.  ShouM  this  amer>dment  pass,  the 
people  of  Mozamt)ique  will  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  scorched  Earth  polk:y  of  South  Africa's 
hired  guns. 

The  South  Afrk:an  regime  can  only  be  erv 
couraged  by  the  attempts  to  prevent  American 
dtzierM  from  hearing  first  hand  from  Nami- 
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biana  wkI  South  Afrtoana  about  the  state  of 
WW  that  now  exMs  in  South  Africa.  While 
Jonas  Savimbi  ia  falad  In  WaaNngton  and  Jo- 
hanneaburg.  It  is  propoaed  that  rapreaenta- 
Uvaa  of  the  South  West  AMca  Peoplea'  Orga- 
nlzatton  and  the  African  National  Congreaa  be 
bvred  from  freely  traveling  in  the  United 
Statea.  ShouM  this  amerKlment  peaa,  we  vrill 
be  marching  in  k)ck  step  with  the  apartheU 
ragima  m  its  atlampt  to  remove  the  pubNc 
spoMght  from  its  deader  poidea. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
agonal  thaae  amendmartta.  We  have  taken  a 
stand  against  apartheid  with  our  votes  for 
sanctions.  We  must  not  allow  tfx>se  votes  to 
be  urKlermined.  We  must  not  now  give  to  the 
South  Africwi  regime  the  support  we  took 
away  last  year.  I  would  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues wouM  remember  the  courage  and  de- 
terminatton  of  tftose  Afrtoan  students  wtto 
began  their  school  boycott  1 1  years  ago  and 
stamped  the  evil  of  apartheid  firmly  into  the 
intematkxtal  conscience.  We  sfxxiW  not 
betray  their  vision  today. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  KENNETH  GIBSON, 
FORMER  MAYOR  OP  NEWARK, 
NJ 


STRUGOLE  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OP  ILLINOIS 
Ilf  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESDTTATIVBS 

Tuetday,  June  16,  1987 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr  Speaker,  as  the  100th 
Congress  contirHies  its  Important  legislative 
work.  Congressman  Miller  and  I  are  honored 
to  be  tf>e  1967  cochairs  of  the  Congresstonal 
Call  to  Conscience  for  Soviet  Jewry.  As  we 
work  on  reducing  the  trade  and  budget  defi- 
cits, welfare  reform,  housing,  and  ottwr  Issues 
facing  this  Congress,  we  must  not  forget  ttie 
rTX)st  furxJamental  of  Issues — tt>e  abuse  of 
human  rights  that  taltes  place  in  ttw  Soviet 
Union  and  too  many  other  parts  of  the  worid. 

As  the  era  of  glasrxict  raises  our  hopes  for 
a  more  open  Soviet  society,  now,  more  than 
ever.  Is  tf>e  time  to  push  the  struggle  for  tt>e 
tiasic  rights  Soviet  Jews  are  denied  As  we 
credit  the  Soviets  for  allowing  tf>e  Anatoly 
Shcharanskys  to  emigrate,  we  must  not  forget 
the  Vladimir  and  Maria  Siepaks,  the  Valery 
and  Svaiona  Federovs,  and  the  thousands  of 
others  still  denied  tfieir  bask:  rights.  As  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  we  hoW  a  special  responsi- 
bility to  press  for  human  rights,  and  we  in 
Cor>gress  are  indebted  to  groups  such  as  the 
Ureon  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews  that  have 
worked  tirelessly  for  these  rights. 

The  Congressional  Call  to  Conscience  is  an 
important  tool  in  the  continuirtg  struggle  for 
human  rights.  We  urge  our  colleagues  to  use 
this  forum  so  that  a  week  does  not  go  by 
without  a  plea— a  call  to  conscience— to  the 
Soviets  to  aHow  rehgkxis  liberty,  cultural  free- 
dom, tt>e  right  to  emigrate  and  ott>er  freedoms 
for  Jewish  as  well  as  all  peoples.  Congress- 
man Jeffords  will  make  the  first  statement 
this  week. 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

OP  mrw  jKRsrr 

m  THX  HOUSX  or  RXPRSSEirTATIVga 

Tuesday,  June  16.  1987 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great  per- 
sonal pleasure  in  joiriing  my  feltow  New  Jer- 
seyans  in  a  tribute  to  Kenneth  Gibson,  the 
former  mayor  of  my  hometown.  Newark. 

For  many  of  us.  Ken  Gibson  epitomizes  the 
Amercan  dream  arxl  devotion  to  piMic  serv- 
toe.  The  son  of  a  butcher  and  a  seamstress. 
Ken  grew  up  in  Newari<  and  wortied  his  way 
through  the  New  Jersey  Institute  of  Technoto- 
gy_then  known  as  the  Newartc  College  of  En- 
gineerir>g— graduating  with  a  degree  in  engi- 
neering in  the  1950's.  He  worthed  as  an  engi- 
neer for  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Trans- 
portalton.  the  Newark  Redevetopment  and 
Housing  Authority,  and.  later,  the  Newari< 
Bureau  of  BuiMings.  Like  many  Americans  of 
conscience  and  viston.  Ken  helped  lead  the 
civil  rights  movement  to  make  our  Natkm 
more  compasskxiate  and  fair— for  all  its  dti- 

ZOOS* 

In  1970.  Ken  directed  his  commitment  to 
dvil  rights  and  to  his  community  toward  city 
had— and  he  made  history  as  the  first  black 
mayor  of  newark  and  the  first  black  mayor  of 
a  large  eastern  city.  In  an  era  of  despair,  up- 
heaval, and  racial  tension — one  of  the  most 
divisive  in  the  history  of  Newarii  and  our 
h4atkx>— Ken  Gtoson's  leadership  as  mayor  of 
Newari(  helped  restore  public  confkJence  in 
government  and  helped  launch  sorely  needed 
economk;  revitallzation.  For  the  first  time  In 
their  lives,  Wack  chikJren  living  in  Newari* 
couM  took  at  their  mayor  and  see  not  a  de- 
tached outskler.  but  a  reflectk>n  of  their  possi- 
bilities, their  hopes  and  dreams  for  a  better 
future.  They  saw  a  mayor  wtx)  cared  about 
equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans,  a  mayor 
who  helped  bring  millions  of  dollars  in  aid  to 
Newark  for  housing,  health  care,  and  econom- 
k:  recovery.  Dunng  Mayor  Gibson's  term, 
Newark  saw  the  estat>lishment  of  Vhe  Gate- 
way complex,  which  has  become  a  spring- 
board for  reviving  downtown  business  areas. 
Under  Mayor  Gibson's  leadership,  the  Newark 
Airport  grew  and  Newark's  universities— Rut- 
gers University,  the  University  of  Medkane  and 
Dentistry  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  New  Jersey 
Institute  of  Technotogy  and  Essex  County  Col- 
lege—thrived. 

Mayors  from  all  over  the  United  Stetes.  im- 
pressed with  Ken's  innovatkxi  and  skill,  se- 
lected him  as  presklent  of  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  in  1976— a  leading  voce  for 
urtMn  reform. 

Among  Ken's  many  honors  are  the  Con- 
gresskxul  Black  Associates  Award,  the  Fior- 
eHo  H.  LaGuardIa  A*rard,  Time  magazine's 
Outstarxling  Young  Man  Award,  and  the  Jef- 
ferson Awfard. 

Ken  once  etoquentiy  spoke  of  his  when  phi- 
kMophy  wtien  he  said  that  American  cities  are 
"The  heart  of  our  Natkxi.  pumping  btood  of 
survival  into  the  towns,  townships,  hamlets, 
arid  rural  areas  of  our  Natton."  This  commerv 
tary  serves  as  a  warrwtg  to  those  wfw  igrwre 
the  role  that  urtwn  areas  play  in  the  collective 
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health  of  our  country,  arwj  Ken  Gibson's  16 
years  of  leadership  and  sennce  to  the  peopte 
of  Newark  remind  us  of  the  greatness  cities 
can  achieve. 


TRIBUTE  TO  VIRGINIA  DE  ST. 
PAER 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OPILUROIS 
nr  THS  HOUSI  or  REFBCSKIfTATIVgS 

Tuesday.  June  16. 1987 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  once  in 
awhile,  someone  very  special  is  accorded  rec- 
ognition by  her  neighbors  and  friends.  Such  a 
person  is  Virginia  de  St  Peer,  who  on  Sunday, 
June  21.  will  be  honored  by  the  RepuWkans 
of  Du  Page  County  as  one  of  their  most  distin- 
guished members. 

A  reskJent  of  Wheaton  for  30  years.  Virginia 
has  been  a  leading  and  energetx:  force 
aiTtong  party  memt)ers,  *»tK)  are  celebrating 
her  11  years  of  outstanding  serrice  as  Du 
Page  County  RepubHcan  Chainvoman.  Her 
valuable  contributions  to  the  community  are 
well  known  and  appreciated  by  all  of  us  who 
know  her  as  a  good  and  toyal  friend. 

In  1975,  Virginia  was  named  "Woman  of  the 
Year"  by  the  Du  Page  County  Federatton  of 
Women  for  her  selfless  contributkMi  to  good 
government  Virginia  also  served  as  president 
of  the  Wheaton  Women's  RepubHcan  Ckib 
from  1967  through  1970.  and  has  dedfcated 
30  years  of  servtee  to  the  party  and  the  coun- 
ty's RepuWrean  central  committee.  In  1983, 
Virginia  was  honored  for  her  volunteer  sennce 
effort  in  the  community  during  the  "Yeal 
Wheaton  Celebratk>n." 

In  additton,  Virginia  has  been  a  vital  source 
of  seonce  in  ckjbs  such  as  the  Women's  De- 
partment aub  of  Wheaton.  P.E.O.  Chapter 
J.O..  the  Home  Garden  Qub  of  Wheaton  and 
ttie  Wheaton  A.M.  Homemakers. 

So  today.  I  join  with  her  husband  Claude, 
her  chiWren  Sue  and  Jeny.  and  her  many 
dear  friends  in  honoring  this  special  person 
wtto  has  given  so  much  of  herself  to  others. 


INNOVATION         AMONG         THE 
YOUNG  AND  AMERICA'S 

STANDARD  OP  LIVING 

HON.  WES  WATKINS 

OP  OKLAHOMA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRBSEirTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1987 
Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  some  of  my 
colleagues  know,  for  the  past  4  years,  on  my 
initiative,  we  in  southeast  Oklahoma  have 
been  erKOuraging  innovative  and  creative 
thinking  as  a  means  to  try  to  solve  some  of 
our  economk:  problems.  We  are  teaching  in 
the  vocattonal-technwal  school  system  prob- 
lem solving  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum.  One  of 
the  results  of  that  curricukjm  is  Vne  New  Prod- 
ucts and  r>rocesses  Fair. 

The  challenge  is  to  define  a  prot)lem  whteh 
needs  to  be  solved  by  a  new  product  or  a 
new  process  wfiich  not  only  solves  tfie  Imme- 
diate problems  but  also  couW  possibly  result 
in  a  factory  or  manufacturing  plant  to  actually 
manufacture  the  product  Through  this  mecha- 
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nism.  we  have  not  only  aolvad  proWema,  but 
we  have  also  created  new  )obs  and  new  busi- 
nesses to  make  and  sell  the  products  ao  con- 
ceived. The  first  New  Product  and  Proceaa 
Fair  waa  held  in  1963  and  draw  41  ankiaa. 
Last  month,  the  fourth  I4ew  Product  and  Proc- 
ess Fair  had  257  entries  and  2,500  peopte 
came  and  saw  wtiat  was  new  arxl  inravative. 
There  are  several  categories  so  as  to  encour- 
age adults  and  youngsters;  students  and 
others,  to  tfvnk  and  then  enter  the  uoiiipetitton 
with  the  reautts  of  their  thinking. 

This  concept  originated  in  southeast  Okla- 
homa, has  made  my  distrtot  a  leader  in  this 
new  concept  whKh  is  now  being  adopted  by 
other  regtons  of  Oklahoma  as  well  as  other 
States. 

In  this  connectkxi,  it  is  with  partKular  pride 
that  I  point  to  an  accompishment  of  a  fifth 
grader  in  my  district  Allison  M.  Goeden.  a  fifth 
grader  in  the  StHlwater,  OK.  school  system, 
has  been  declared  a  regional  winner  in  the 
Invent  America  Program.  The  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Galen  Goeden  conceived  a  battery- 
operated  spoon  wtvch,  wtwn  attached  to  a 
cooking  utensil  will  electrk:aHy  stir  the  cookkig 
contents  without  being  operated  by  hand.  Alli- 
son chose  the  name  of  "Spoon  Magic"  for 
her  devKe  whKh  was  impressive  enough  to 
take  a  regtonal  prize.  From  the  Kst  of  regtonal 
winners,  45  were  selected  to  enter  the  nattorv 
al  competitkxi,  whnh  I  assisted  in  judging.  AM 
45  winners,  their  parents  teachers,  and  con- 
gresstonal representatives  have  been  invited 
to  attend  an  Ice  cream  social  June  24  to  fur- 
tfier  recognize  these  young  thinkers. 

Invent  America  is  a  program  whfch  teaches 
kindergarten  through  the  eighth  grade  how  to 
think  creatively  and  innovatively.  One  of  the 
steted  purposes  of  Invent  America  is  to  pro- 
mote excellence  in  educatton  through  the  in- 
ventton  process.  A  young  organizatkxi  formed 
only  a  year.  Invent  America  has  been  em- 
braced l>y  schools  in  15  States  including  Okla- 
homa. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  for  the  United  Stetes 
to  reclaim  its  place  as  a  world  leader  in  inr»- 
vatton  and  technology,  we  shouW  pertiapa 
consider  ways  to  mekJ  the  concepts  of  Invest 
America,  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  system,  the  vocattonal  technfcal 
schools,  as  well  as  higher  ectocatnnal  institu- 
ttons;  and  programs  guch  as  my  New  Prod- 
ucts arxJ  f*rocesses  Fair,  along  with  program 
kmg  espoused  by  industry  leaders  such  as 
Westinghouse  Electric  Co.,  just  to  name  one. 
and  scientific  organizatkxis.  as  a  means  to 
further  create  interest  in  creative  and  analyti- 
cal tNnking  arkj  in  the  sciences  arkl  sctantHic 
engineering. 

To  further  caH  attentkxi  to  this  need.  I  have 
iotroduced  a  joint  roaolutton  designating  the 
week  of  June  21-26  as  "Invent  America 
Week,"  and  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
coaponsorship. 

We  must  think  and  we  must  work  to  com- 
pete in  a  gk>bal  economy. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  CONCgRNED 
CmZENS  OP  WS8TCHE8TER 
COtTNTT 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DiiGUARDI 


HI  THB  aoun  or  smnBiriATivB 
Tueadav.  June  It,  1U7 

Mr.  DnQUAROI.  Mr.  flpiifcir.  I  rlM  to  p^r 
Wbuto  to  m\  •Wort  by  my  WMlurnttor  County. 
NY,  contMluanto  to  hatp  raiM  prtvato  funds  tor 
■w  honwUM  of  our  county. 

ConoOTWd  Cubans  of  WwlUisstoi  County, 
in«o»Md  in  •)•  WFAS  AM/FM  akMttwn  tor 
tw  llawsHss.  w«  IM  eyeing  to  WMhtogton. 
DC  on  Juns  2S  to  inoMSS  pubtc  awsrwwss 
of  ttw  pIgN  of  «w  homstsss  and  to  hsip  rsiss 
tonds  for  ttw  CoaHon  tor  ttw  llomstsss.  9m 
CortWon  of  Wsatolwstsr  Food  PanWas  and 
Food  KNohsns.  and  Ihs  Ha««  a  Haart  tor  ttw 
Homataaa  CommMaa 

WMa  Iha  Fadsral  Qovammant  has  a  pivotal 
roto  to  ptay  in  assisting  tha  homalass  of  our 
Natioa  Ihoaa  ttfdng  pwt  in  the  WFAS  Me- 
athon  «•  importwit  to  the  effort  to  promote 
prtMto  sador  voiunlartsm. 

Tha  pwUdpatton  of  tha  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  ettort  to  ametorate  the  pains  o( 
homrtissnssa  can  tw  augmented  Xr/  those  in 
the  private  aedor  who,  through  their  land 
help,  invotva  ftamaafvee  and  their  businesses 
in  the  attart  to  he^  tfteir  fellow  man. 

In  addWon.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  are 
taking  Itw  time  ur6  effort  to  bitte  their  way  to 
Washington  to  lobby  on  behalf  of  the  home- 
less deeerm  special  praise  for  their  efforts 
«id  I  wwit  to  pay  trtxjte  to  Ross  PoMacfc  of 
Hwtsdirie,  ktargol  Brown  of  New  Rochelle. 
Hoa  Paul  Feiner  of  Hastings,  Chnstopher 
GugMmo  of  Yonkers,  Adem  Kiotz  of  Rye 
Brook.  Mk:haei  Mollnelli  of  White  Plains.  Larry 
Paquetto  of  White  Ptains.  Berth  Weii  of  Yon- 
kers, Winston  Gonzalez  of  Yonkers,  Hilary 
Kao  of  Pourxj  Rtoge,  Susan  Lauer  of  Harts- 
date.  Mwtin  Za^vi  of  Larchmont.  Russell 
Roman  of  Yonkers,  Raphael  Riverso  of  Harts- 
dirie,  Les  Mahon  of  Greenburgh,  James 
Htfsey  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  Rnhard  DiGia- 
como  of  Eastchaater. 

Normwi  Wen  III,  the  news  dkector  of  WFAS 
AM/FM,  deserves  special  thanks  for  his  effort 
on  behalf  of  the  hometess  and  I  lend  my  full 
support  to  ttw  bikealhon's  goal  of  helping 
ttwee  less  forlurwte  ttwn  ourselves. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


OOMPERS  SECX)NDART  SCHOOL 
TOPS  IN  NATION 


HON.  JIM  BATES 

OrCAUVOBKU 
Dl  TBB  HOVSK  OF  ■XnUtSnTTATIVlS 

Tvioday.  June  16,  1987 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  great  ad- 
miration that  I  riae  today  to  pay  trtxne  to 
Gompers  Secondary  School  in  San  Diego.  CA. 
whk:h  has  recently  established  itself  as  the 
top  scholasiic  science  school  in  the  Natkxi. 
Studento  at  Gompers  have  one  of  the  k>west 
dropout  rates  in  the  scfwol  dMrict  and  are  re- 
gwded  as  the  top  sciertce.  math,  and  comput- 
er sludente  in  the  State  of  Califomia. 
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Aooordtog  to  the  Principal  Maria  Thornton, 
the  schooTs  undariytng  phloaophy  ia  that  stu- 
dento csn  achieve  and  they  can  succeed. 
WNh  encouragement  and  positive  reenforce- 
manl  such  ••  tNB.  N  is  no  wtondsr  that  tha  stu- 
dento have  achieved  and  they  have  succeed- 
ed in  winning  the  Nattonal  Science  Olympted 
tor  luntor  high  school  students,  and  ptadng 
aeoond  at  the  Ngh  achool  tovel. 

I  wouM  Hte  to  congratulato  these  students 
tor  their  dlHiance  and  hard  wori(  in  establish- 
ing thameetvea  aa  the  top  science  studento  in 
the  country.  They  raised  the  money  they 
needed  tor  themeelvee  with  the  support  of 
their  oommunily  and  their  teachers. 

I  commend  the  students,  stoff,  and  comnHi- 
nity  tor  their  drive,  dedteatton.  and  their  willing- 
I  to  strive  for  the  beat  in  ttwmselves. 


VOTE  "NO"  ON  THE  AMEND- 
MENT TO  KILL  THE  NATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT  FOR  DEMOCRA- 
CY 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

or  nw  JSHSBT 

IM  THX  HOnSC  OP  RKPftXSBfTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  June  16,  19t7 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speeker,  I  ¥vas  not  sur- 
prised to  see  that  an  amertdment  will  be  of- 
fered tomonow.  June  17.  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment bill  to  abolish  the  Nattonai  Endowment 
for  Democracy.  There  is  a  small— very  small — 
minority  in  ttiis  House  whtch  continues  to  rep- 
resent the  Endowment  as  the  epitome  of  evil 
interventtonism.  I  can  not  imagine  a  more 
baseless  charge  against  this  bipartisan  Ameri- 
can effort  to  promote  democracy  And  yet  tfie 
charges  persist.  It  was  in  1964.  when  ttie  En- 
dowment was  barely  a  few  months  oW,  that 
George  WiU  wrote  a  cokjmn  on  attempts,  as 
he  put  it  "to  slay  the  butterfly  of  democracy." 
Every  year  sirKe.  the  same  artgry  minority  has 
appeared  wietoing  its  cleaver.  And  so  white  I 
am  not  surprised  that  the  effort  to  kiN  NED 
has  arisen  again,  I  am  indeed  very  troubled  t>y 
It. 

The  Endowment  has  a  very  small  budget 
and  does  with  it  a  great  deal  of  good.  The 
New  Republic,  for  example,  has  given  regular 
and  thoughtful  praise  to  NED.  As  one  staff 
editorial  written  just  before  Mrs.  Aquino  came 
to  power  declared  in  January.  1966: 

NED  supports  democratic  developments  In 
countries  whose  govenunents  .  .  .  would 
prefer  not  to  see  democracy  developing  at 
all  .  .  .  This  la  the  case  now  In  the  PhUlp- 
pines.  where  fully  ten  percent  of  NED's 
money  la  golitg.  It  la  also  the  caae  In  Para- 
guay. Chile.  South  Africa,  and  other  coun- 
tries where  It  takes  bravery  to  want  social 
and  political  change  ...  In  Guatemala. 
NED  aid  was  critical  In  mobilizing  the  popu- 
lation for  the  recent  election,  which  has 
given  ttiat  country  lU  first  hope  In  decades 
of  ending  the  reign  of  terror. 

What  problem  does  the  sponsor  of  the 
amerximent  to  kill  NED  have  with  such  «M>ri(7 

Mr.  Speeker.  the  recent  National  Endow- 
rT«m  for  Democracy  confere(K»  hekl  here  in 
Washington  witr>essed  ttw  presentation  of  a 
special  award  to  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  FkXMJa.  the  chairman  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  [Mr.  Dante  Fascell] 
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a  pardaan  of  the  Endowment  Among  the  tot- 
ters of  thanks  to  Chairman  Fascell  on  that 
occasion  were  meaaagea  from  the  heads  of 
democracies  around  the  wortd.  Their  praiss  of 
tha  NED  dassrvss  our  nottoa.  Ona  cama  from 
the  Praeident  of  Aigeiitii'ia.  a  new  democracy. 
Margaret  Thatoher  wrote  to  wiah  NED  "every 
success."  The  Prasktent  of  Costa  Rica  was 
thankful  for  the  "opportonity  to  offer  (the)  En- 
dowment arxl  all  ttwee  involved  in  its  tofty 
purposes,  all  of  my  support  and  solidarity." 

But  the  most  strikir>g  cabte  by  far  came 
from  Corazon  A<|uino.  President  of  tfw  newly 
democratized  PhiNppinea.  Let  me  cite  from 


We  shall  always  rememl>er  In  gratitude 
and  appreciation  the  Endowment's  Impor- 
tant anistance  to  the  democratic  struggle  of 
our  country.  Such  contributions  and  com- 
mitment to  the  hopes  and  Ideala  of  democ- 
racy la  the  Endowment's  greatest  legacy,  not 
only  to  the  Filipino  people,  but  to  the  rest 
of  humanity. 

I  can  not  do  better  than  ttiat  I'N  end  my  re- 
marks with  that  assesament  by  Preaktent 
Aquino  about  ttw  hope  that  NED  has  offered. 
She  knows. 


ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS  FIRST  100 
YEARS:  A  CAUSE  TO  CELEBRATE 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  tLLIMOIS 
□1  TBS  HOUSK  OP  RXPRISEIfTATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  16.  1987 

Mr,  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  ttw  horxw 
of  representing  a  large  portion  of  the  fine  vil- 
lage of  Ariington  Heights.  IL.  It  Is  with  great 
pride  that  I  congratulate  Mayor  James  T.  Ryan 
and  ttte  village  board  of  trustees,  the  Arlington 
Heights  Centennial  Commission  ar>d  the 
70,000  residents  of  this  great  community  on 
cetetxating  the  1 50th  anniversary  of  its  found- 
ing and  the  100th  anniversary  of  its  incorpora- 
tion as  a  village. 

Ariington  Heights  was  origirwily  krwwn  as 
Dunton,  named  after  the  man  wtx)  first  settled 
tt>e  area  in  1836,  Asa  Dunton  The  town  Mr. 
Dunton  founded  150  years  ago  soon  became 
home  to  hurxlreds  of  Amencans  and  German 
immigrants  movir>g  westward  in  search  of  rich 
farmlarKl.  The  Klehm  Nursery.  tt>e  Arlington 
Elevator  Co.  and  the  Sigwatt  Sewing  Mactiine 
Co.  were  just  some  of  the  \ocai  industries  ttiat 
provided  jobs  for  the  growirtg  poputetton  of 
the  area  in  the  late  19th  century. 

The  post-Worid  War  II  boom  brought  rapto 
commercial  ar>d  residemial  growth  as  thou- 
sarxls  of  young  families  moved  to  Ariington 
Heights  from  neartiy  ChKago  and  from  around 
the  country  The  community  evolved  into  a 
bustling  bedroom  suburt}  wittxxjt  k>sir>g  the 
appeal  of  the  small  town  atmosphere  that  had 
initially  drawn  the  new  resktents  to  it  Current- 
ly. Ariington  Heights  is  home  to  275  corpora- 
tions and  small  businesses  including  Honey- 
well Computers  and  Ariirtgton  Park  racetrack, 
wt^ere  each  summer  the  fir>est  tfxxoughtxeds 
and  jockeys  in  the  wortd  compete  in  the  Ar- 
lington Million  horse  race.  Also,  an  ambitnus 
devetopment  project  is  now  being  urxlertaken 
in  the  downtown  area  ttwt  will  combine  eco- 
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nonte  ;^owth  with  careful  planntog  and  aas- 

thatk:  beauty. 
A  strong  commitment  to  educatton  la  a  tong 

time  Ariington  Heights  traditton.  What  started 
out  in  1849  as  a  one-room,  bare-walled 
achool  house  is  now  Etementary  School  Dis- 
trict 25.  a  system  recognized  throughout  the 
State  for  its  excoltence.  Wheeling  Township 
High  School  District  214  students  are  consist- 
entty  among  the  top  average  scorers  natwn- 
wkte  on  college  entrarKe  exama.  The  Arling- 
ton Heighto  Memorial  Ubrary  is  the  largest 
singto  Itorary  system  under  one  roof  in  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

The  Ariington  Heights  Parti  District  a  recent 
rectoient  of  the  Nattonal  Goto  Medal  for  Excol- 
tence in  Paries  and  Recreation  Management 
maintains  49  paries  on  502  acres  of  land  and 
provktes  recreattonal  activities  for  young  and 
oW  alike.  Organized  instructfonal  programs 
and  competitive  leagues  are  availabte  for 
thooe  young  peopto  who  wish  to  partkapate  in 
basebM,  footbaU,  basketball,  soccer  and 
swimming.  This  community  has  P^^*^^ 
rrtany  outstanding  college  and  professiortel 
athletes  throughout  the  years  who  began  their 
careers  on  the  ptaying  fiekJs  of  Ariington 
Heighto  schools  and  paries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  village  of  Ariington  Heighte 
has  been  successful  in  achieving  economic 
growth  while  maintaining  a  proud  sense  of 
community  and  history.  The  accomplishments 
of  this  community  and  the  indivkJuals  that 
have  built  it  over  the  last  150  years  serve  as 
an  inspiratton  to  us  all. 


VALUES  EDUCATION 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSS  OF  RKPRBSKWrATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1987 

Mr  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  11 
I  introduced  H.R.  2667,  tegislatton  to  weate  a 
Commisston  on  Values  Educatkxi.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  istofindouthowwecan 
better  educate  peopte  to  become  productive 
members  of  society  by  identifying  and  promot- 
ing basic  values. 

CXjr  Natton  Is  in  the  grips  of  a  moral  reces- 
ston.  Our  country  has  witnessed  Watergate. 
Abscam,  and  Irangate.  We  pfck  up  the  papers 
and  read  about  inskjer  trading  scandals,  fraud 
in  scientific  research,  bribery.  kk*backs  and 
corruptton. 

Cheating  in  the  schools  is  out  of  control. 
Teen  pregnancy,  teen  sukade  and  drug  abuse 
are  on  the  rise. 

We  are  raising  a  generatnn  of  cfiiklren  wfto 
canrwt  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong. 
They  are  not  prepared  to  rrtake  tough  chokes 
when  there  are  gray  areas,  or  when  vakjes 
seem  to  conflcL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  argutog  that  this  is 
the  fault  of  our  schools.  But  schools  can  ptay 
a  rote  in  helping  to  instill  vakies  in  indivtouals. 
The  19e0's  and  1970's  saw  a  move  towanj 
"vakjes  free"  teaching  In  which  studenta  were 
given  the  options,  but  no  guktarxte  towards 
answers,  f^ow.  many  educators  agree  that 
schools  shouM  teach  civto  virtue  and  take 
clev  poaittons  on  right  or  wrong  behavtor. 

Leaders  from  a  wkto  range  of  poMtoal  and 
social  wanes  and  raKgtous  backgrounds  have 
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called  for  strengthentog  the  teaching  of  demo- 
cratto  vakies  stating  that  educatton  for  democ- 
racy must  extend  to  education  in  moral  issues. 

M^  bW  requires  the  Commisston  to  ktentify 
vakjes  whnh  are  essential  to  our  well-being, 
inckjding,  honesty.  Integrity,  toterance.  self- 
dtaipine,  setf-respect  civility,  importance  of 
famly.  Justice,  and  equality,  the  njte  of  law,  in- 
dMduai  rights,  the  common  good,  tove  of 
country,  tove  of  knowledge,  responsit>ility  and 
accountability,  and  protection  of  oneself  and 
others  from  degradation  and  abuse. 

My  bill  also  requires  a  report  to  Congress 
within  a  year  with  recommerxtations  on  wtwt 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  can  do  to 
promote  the  teaching  of  vatoes  in  American 

schooto. 

This  Commisston  shouW  not  be  made  up  of 

so-called  experta.  I  have  inckxtod  tanguage 
spedfkaally  stating  that  appointmenta  be 
made  from  groups  inckjding  parents,  students, 
educators,  phitoaophers,  theotogians,  and  reli- 
gkxis  teaders,  sporte  figures,  social  senrice 
worieers  and  the  general  pubHc. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  bill  can  be  expedi- 
tiousty  passed.  A  renewal  of  basic  values  is 
critical  to  our  future  moral  health. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  submit 
the  foltowing  bill: 

H.R. 2667 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TfTLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Commiasion 
on  Values  Education  Act  of  1987". 

SBC  t  PURPOSE. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  establish  a  commission  to  examine 
the  issues  associated  with  the  teaching  of 
values  In  elementary,  secondary,  and  post- 
secondary  schools,  and  in  Institutions  of 
higher  learning: 

(2)  to  recommend  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress  how  the  Federal  Government, 
through  executive  action  rjid  legislation, 
can  promote  the  teaching  of  values  In  Amer- 
ican schools,  including  (but  not  limited  to) 
encouraging  the  offering  of  Independent 
courses  on  values,  and  the  Integratton  of 
values  In  existing  courses: 

(3)  to  explore  and  assess  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches to  teaching  values: 

(4)  to  Identify  those  values  supported  by  a 
consensus  of  Americans  as  essential  to  a 
complete  educaUon  and  preparation  for  be- 
coming productive  meml»ers  of  society,  and 
which  may  t)e  appropriately  endorsed  and 
promoted  by  the  Federal  Government;  and 

(5)  to  identify  the  ways  In  which  Judg- 
menU  of  values  and  of  right  and  wrong  are 
Implicated  In  matters  of  pubUc  and  private 
concern. 

SBC.  X.  riNDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  many  Americans  no  longer  make  deter- 
minations of  right  and  wrong  as  to  their 
own  actions  or  the  actions  of  others,  and 
this  phenomenon  crosses  economic,  social. 
religious,  and  age  lines,  and  is  evident  In 
matters  of  Iwtb  public  and  private  concern: 

(2)  Institutions  of  education,  which  have 
tradltionaUy  played  a  role  in  aiBriBt.lng  stu- 
denta to  make  such  determinations,  have  ab- 
dicated this  responslblUtr. 

(3)  this  abdlcaUon  is  evident  In  a  natitmal 
epklemlc  of  Inddenta  In  which  people  have 
faUed  to  consider  the  ethics  governing  their 
Ijebavlor.  In  governmental  and  political  ac- 
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tlvlUee.  adentifk:  research,  and  InislneM  and 
commerce: 

(4)  statistics  show  alarming  Increases  In 
the  incidence  of  teenage  pregnancy,  drug 
and  substance  abuse,  and  suldde  among 
both  young  people  and  adults; 

(5)  polls  renect  that  Amertcans  over- 
whelmingly prise  values  such  as  honesty, 
but  beUeve  that  people  are  leas  honest  today 
than  In  the  past: 

(6)  this  national  moral  recession  has  im- 
paired the  proper  functioning  of  our  system 
of  democratic  government; 

(7)  leaders  across  a  wide  spectrum  of  pcdit- 
Ical,  social,  and  religious  beliefs  beUeve  that 
education  for  democracy  must  extend  to 
education  In  moral  issues,  and  have  called 
for  strengthening  the  teaching  of  democrat- 
ic values;  and 

(8)  while  education  remains  the  responsl- 
bUlty  of  local  and  State  government,  the 
Congress  and  Federal  Government  may  ap- 
propriately provide  assistance  to  educatton- 
al  agencies  and  Institutions  attempting  to 
Include  values  education  in  their  curricu- 
lums. 

SEC  4.  ESTABUSmiBNT. 

There  is  hereby  established  a  Commission 
on  Values  Education,  hereafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Commiasion". 

SEC&.lMmB& 
The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  consider  the  widest  range  of  values  for 
Inclusion  in  the  consensus  of  values  that 
should  be  Uught.  Including  tradittonal 
Judeo-Christlan  values,  honesty,  integrity, 
tolerance,  self-dlsclpllne.  self-respect,  civil- 
ity. Importance  of  family.  Justice,  equality, 
the  rule  of  law.  Individual  righte,  the 
common  good,  love  of  country,  love  of 
knowledge,  responsibility  and  accountat>U- 
Ity.  protection  of  oneself  and  others  from 
degradation  and  abuse; 

(2)  conduct  interviews,  meetings,  hearings, 
and  conferences  in  various  regions  and  lo- 
caUUes  in  the  United  States  to  gather  the 
opinions  of  a  wide  variety  of  Individuals,  in- 
cluding educators  and  educational  adminis- 
trators, studenta,  parents,  philoa(H>her8  and 
theologians,  civic,  religious,  and  professional 
leaders,  social  service  professionals,  political 
leaders,  persons  prominent  in  the  arts,  en- 
tertainment, and  sports,  and  concerned  citi- 
zens; 

(3)  report  Ite  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  and  the  President  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act; 

(4)  Include  in  such  report  Ite  recommenda- 
Uons  for  specific  leglslatton  or  execuUve  ac- 
tions, as  weU  as  broad  policy  goals  and  o»>- 
Jectlves; 

(6)  include  In  such  report  a  recommenda- 
tion as  to  the  establishment  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  a  clearinghouse  for  cur- 
rent programs  and  ideas  on  values  educsr 

tlon: 

(6)  include  In  such  report  a  reoommendar 
tlon  to  Congress  as  the  aoproprlateness  of 
Institutional  changes  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate.  Including  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Select  Committee  on 
Values  Education: 

(7)  seek  the  cooperation,  advice,  and  as- 
sistance of  the  Department  of  Education 
and  such  other  Fed»al.  State,  and  local 
agencies,  and  private  and  religious  organiza- 
Uons.  InsUtutlons.  and  aaaociatirais.  as  may 
be  helpful  In  carrying  out  ite  purposes  and 
duties; 

(8)  recognize  those  Individuals  and  InsUtu- 
tlons which  have  demonstrated  outstanding 
success  in  teaching  values;  and 
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(t)  Manttfy  tht  potential  of  Tshm  «diae»- 
tlOB  (or  radudiw  tb*  tnridimnn  of  aueh  prob- 
iHM  M  tboaa  mrr**""'*  in  MCtlon  S(4)  of 
this  Act. 

AND  APPOtmiBNT  or  COM- 


be  '^'-rn— H  at  IT  iiif"*^™  M  (oUowK 

(1>  aoven  mamban  meh  appointod  by  the 
Upwlmr  of  tba  HOun  of  RcpraMntattres 
and  tbe  loalotttjr  leodr  of  tb«  BwMta.  tn 
wttb  tbo  raipeetlTO  mtnortty 
tnatm  taidlTlduals  who  are 
bniadly  letaeiiiilallie  at.  but  not  restricted 
to.  tbe  f olowlnc  anwif 

(a)  iiiiiffilnnal  educaton  and  educational 
adralnlitiatora; 

(B)  parent!  of  studenta  at  elemoitary.  aee- 
ondaiT.  *"«*  iwjelwKiwxlei  j>  IcvelK 

(C)  atudenta  at  aeoondary  and  porteecond- 
•ryievela: 

(O)  v^l^'^'T**'^.  theoloclana.  and  reU- 
gloua  leadefi; 

(■)  State  and  local  elected  and  appointed 
gotemment  ftffVplati.  twliidlnt  memben  of 
State  and  local  Itoardi  of  educatlooK 

(F)  penona  pramtaMot  In  aporta.  the  art*. 
and  entertainment; 

(0)  pefaona  active  in  buslneaa.  the  profea- 
Axw.  or  dvlc  acttTitlea: 

(H)  aodal  aenrloe  profwinnili:  and 

(1)  the  leneral  public 

<S)  One  member  each  of  tbe  Houae  of 
RepraaentaUvea  and  tbe  Senate,  dealcnated 
by  tbe  Speaker  of  tbe  Houae  and  the  major- 
ity leader  of  the  Senate,  respectively. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Education  or  hia  des- 
ignee. 

(b)  Vacaiksb.— A  yacancy  In  the  Commis- 
ilon  ahall  be  filled  In  tbe  manner  in  which 
tbe  original  appotntment  was  made. 

(c)  TBuo.— Ifembera  of  the  Commiaaion 
■hall  be  appointed  tar  tbe  life  of  the  Corn- 


ed)    Oo-CHAOta     or     Comnaaioii.— The 
of  tbe  Houae  and  tbe  majority 
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leader  of  tbe  Senate  abaU  each  dealgnat.e 
one  of  their  appolnteea  as  co-chair  of  the 
Cowimlaaton. 

aaC  T.  OOMPINaATION. 

(a)  Plat.— Manban  of  tbe  Commiaaion 
aball  aerve  without  compensation. 

(b)  TBATBL  Kuamaa.— Membera  of  the 
Oommiaalao  aball  be  allowed  reasonable 
travel  expenses.  Including  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance, in  accordance  with  section  S703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  when  perfonn- 
Ing  dutlea  of  the  Commission. 
■iCAPCHma. 

(a)  Maanwaa.— The  Commission  shall  first 
meet  not  more  than  SO  days  after  the  date 
on  which  members  are  appointed,  and  the 
Commiaaion  ahall  meet  thereafter  upon  the 
call  of  tbe  chair  or  a  majority  of  tbe  mem- 
bers. 

(b)  HaAantos  and  Sissiom.— The  Commis- 
sion may  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
auch  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony. 
and  receive  such  evidence  as  the  Commis- 
sion considers  appropriate.  The  Commission 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  it. 

(c)  Aocaaa  to  IiiroBifATioii.— The  Commis- 
sion may  secure  directly  from  any  Federal 
agency  information  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  this  title.  Upon  the  request  of  co- 
chalr  of  the  Commiaaion.  the  head  of  such 
agency  ahall  fumlah  such  Information  to 
the  Commission. 

(d)  Exaconvs  DimacToa.— The  co-chalrs  of 
the  Commission  shall  aelect  an  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Commission,  who  shall  be  paid 
at  A  rate  no  greater  than  thst  payable  for 
grade  OS- 18  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule. 

(e)  Statt.— The  executive  director  shall 
appoint  such  staff  members  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  perform  the  worli  of  the  Commis- 
sion. In  allocating  authorized,  appropriated, 
and  contributed  funds,  priority  shall  be 
given  to  those  activities,  such  as  hearings 
and  conferencea,  designed  to  elicit  the 
broadest  public  parttdpation  in  the  Com- 
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mlaaion'B  dellberatlona,  rather  than  to  tbe 
payment  of  prof  eaalonal  ataf  f . 

(f)  OiVTB  Am  Baauaaia.— The  Commission 
Is  autborlaed  to  accept,  use,  solicit,  and  dis- 
poae  of  donations  of  money,  property,  or 
personal  servloes  to  perform  the  duties 
hereinbefore  described.  No  donation  may  be 
accepted  which  prescribes  or  limits  tbe  pur- 
pose for  which  it  may  be  used,  or  whlcb  ex- 
ceeds $35,000  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
donor,  or  $100,000  in  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  sssorlstlon.  or  other  orga- 
nisation or  buslneaa  aasodatlon. 

<g)  Uax  or  Sxavicaa  An  PACiunaa.— Upon 
the  requeat  of  the  Commiaaion.  the  head  of 
any  Federal  agency  may  make  available  to 
the  Commiaaion  any  of  the  facilities  and 
services  of  such  agency. 

(h)  PaaaomriL  PaoM  OrRBt  Auaaciaa.— 
Upon  the  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  may  detail  any 
of  the  personnel  of  such  agency  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  its  duties. 

SBC.  (.  AimiORIZATION  OF  APntOPaiATIONa. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  title  $300,000  for  fiscal  year 
1967,  aitd  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiacal  year  1988.  Amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  are  authorised  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

SKC  la  TVBMINATION. 

The  Commission  shall  terminate  SO  days 
after  the  date  of  the  submission  of  its  final 
report  to  the  Congress. 

SBC  II.  CONGRESSIONAL  HEARINGS  REQUIRED. 

Within  90  days  after  the  submission  of  the 
Conmilssion's  report  to  the  Congress,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
Houae  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate  shall  conduct  hearings  on  such 
report  and  the  recommendations  contained 
therein  and  shall  report  to  their  respective 
houses  on  the  results  of  those  hearings 
within  30  days  after  the  completion  of  the 
hearing. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12:30  p.in.  and 
wag  called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
TncoTHT  E.  WotTH.  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Colorado. 


PaATSR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halvenon.  DD..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Thine,  O  Lord,  U  the  greatness,  and 
the  power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  vic- 
tory, and  the  majesty:  for  all  that  is  in 
the  heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  Thine; 
Thine  is  the  kingdom,  O  Lord,  ayid 
Thou  art  exalted  as  head  above  aU. 
Both  riches  and  honour  come  of  Thee, 
and  Thou  reignest  over  all;  and  in 
Thine  hand  is  povoer  and  might;  and 
in  Thine  hand  it  is  to  make  great,  ar^ 
to  give  strength  unto  aU.—l  Chronicles 
29:  11-12. 

Eternal  Ood.  omniscient  Lord,  in  the 
words  of  Israel's  great  King  David,  we 
honor  you  today.  In  Your  omniscience 
Tou  luiow  each  of  us  in  our  total 
being,  past,  present,  and  future,  our 
thoughts,  our  aspirations,  our  ambi- 
tions. You  luiow  not  only  what  we  do, 
but  why  we  do  it.  Our  motives  are  as 
plain  to  You  as  our  actions.  You  Itnew 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  forebears: 
Oeorge  Washington,  Benjamin  Franlt- 
lln,  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  James  Madison. 
You  knew  their  intentions  and  that  of 
all  their  peers  as  they  signed  the  Con- 
stitution 200  years  ago.  As  You  in 
Your  infinite  wisdom  guided  them,  so 
guide  the  Senators  in  their  critical  de- 
liberations, debate  and  decision.  In  His 
name  Who  is  truth  incarnate,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


APPOXNTBiENT  OP  ACTINO 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerlt  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Bir.  Sninns]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerlt  read 
the  following  letter 

U.S.  SXMATX, 
PaaSIDKRT  PKO  TKMPORK, 

Wathinoton,  DC.  June  17. 1987. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Timotht 
WntTB,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Colora- 
do, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

JOKR  C.  SlEMHlS, 

President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  WIRTU  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
of  the  majority  leader  be  reserved  for 
his  use  later  in  the  day,  at  his  discre- 
tion.        

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  of  the  minority  leader  be  re- 
served for  his  use  later  in  the  day,  at 
his  discretion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
speak  as  in  morning  business  for  not 
to  exceed  6  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE3JT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXPERT  ADVICE  ON  FUNDING 
SDI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to 
whom  should  the  Congress  look  for 
advice  on  funding  President  Reagan's 
strategic  defense  initiative  [SDI],  or 
star  wars?  Here  is  by  far  the  most  con- 
troversial and  costly  military  project 
of  our  time.  Should  we  look  to  the 
military  experts  who  have  served  this 
country  over  the  years  as  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  learned  from  their  years 
of  hard,  tough  experience?  Should  we 
look  to  the  scientists  who  have  worked 
directly  on  the  specific  technology  in- 
volved in  the  great  national  laborato- 
ries dedicated  to  advancing  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative?  Or  should  we 
look  to  the  eminent  scientists,  espe- 
cially the  physicists  who  have  the 
firmest  grasp  of  the  physical  princi- 
ples involved  in  this  startling,  rapidly 
changing  and  highly  complex  technol- 
ogy? The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  we 
should  look  to  qualified  experts  in  all 
three  of  these  disciplines:  Military, 
SDI-oriented  scientific  expertise,  and 
general  competence  in  physics.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  one  person— and,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  only  one 
person— who  embodies  all  of  these 
areas  of  "superqualification."  That 
one  person  is  Harold  Brown. 
.  Consider  the  qualifications  of 
Harold  Brown  with  respect  to  evaluat- 
ing SDI  and  advising  the  Congress  on 
the  most  sensible  way  to  proceed  with 
this  controversial  project.  Does  Harold 


Brown  understand  the  military,  budg- 
etary, strategic  problems?  Dr.  Brown 
served  from  1977  to  1981  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  He  understands,  as 
only  a  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
can.  the  military  problems,  the  btidg- 
etary  problems  and  the  competing  de- 
mands for  resources  available  for  our 
national  security.  But  does  Dr.  Brown 
really  understand  the  complex  tech- 
nology required  for  this  particular, 
unique  new  project  with  its  nu>idly  ad- 
vancing technology?  He  certainly  does. 
In  fact,  Harold  Brown  served  as  the  di- 
rector—the top  man— in  the  Llvermore 
Laboratory,  the  country's  leading 
locus  for  the  study  of  this  technology. 
Does  Harold  Brown  have  respected 
credentials  as  a  physicist?  Does  he 
really  understand  the  complex  new  de- 
velopments that  can  make  or  break 
this  project?  Yest.  indeed.  Harold 
Brown  is  a  world-class  physicist. 

So  when  Harold  Brown  speaks  on 
the  proper  funding  level  for  SDI.  the 
Congress  should  listen  and  listen  care- 
fully. And  what  does  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  Brown  teU  us?  In  an  article 
in  the  May  issue  of  Arms  Control 
Today,  Harold  Brown  writes: 

I  believe  a  robust  program  of  research  and 
technology  development  is  justifled  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 

Here  are  the  reasons  given  by 
Brown:  First,  completely  unexpected 
technological  development  that  would 
make  defense  much  more  promising  is 
"conceivable  though  very  unlikely." 
Second,  such  a  program  is  useful  as  a 
deterrent  and  response  to  a  Soviet 
breakout  from  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Third,  we  should  have  an  option  avail- 
able if  ballistic  missiles  are  not  limited 
and  we  need  an  ICBM  force  that  can 
survive  without  warning. 

How  much  shoiUd  the  Congress  pro- 
vide for  such  a  research  program? 
Brown  tells  us  it  would  be  inefficient 
to  have  a  more  rapid  growth  "beyond 
a  $3-billion-plus-a-year  base." 

What  is  Brown's  reaction  to  the  pro- 
posal for  an  early  deplosmaent  of  SDI 
as  in  1993-94?  Here  is  his  devastating 
observation: 

Six  years  is  the  same  time  period  that 
elapsed  between  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's 1081  decision  to  produce  the  B-1 
bomber  and  its  initial  deployment  Seven 
years  is  about  how  long  it  will  take  to 
deploy  an  aircraft  carrier  if  Congress  appro- 
priates money  the  first  year.  Can  anyone  be- 
lieve that  these  systems  are  anywhere  near 
as  complex  as  even  a  first  slice  of  an  SDI 
system,  or  that  a  flrstrstep  SDI  design  la 
anywhere  near  as  weU  defined  as  tbe  B-1 
was  in  1981  or  an  aircraft  carrier  Is  now.  or 
that  its  components  are  aa  ready? 
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Then  Brown  addre— m  the  heart  of 
the  Nlt«e  criteria.  The  highly  respect- 
ed •ma  control  expert  Paul  Nltae  an- 
nounced In  1M3  the  basis  on  which 
the  Reacan  administration  would 
deckle  whether  or  not  to  proceed  with 
deployment.  The  dedat^e  criterion  was 
whether  deployment  would  be  cost  ef- 
fective at  the  margin— that  Is,  whether 
tt  would  be  cheaper  for  our  country  to 
deploy  SDI  than  It  would  be  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  develop  counter  meas- 
ures to  overcome  It  If  SDI  were  not 
cost-effective,  we  would  not  proceed.  If 
It  were  cost-effecUve.  we  would  pro- 
ceed. What  does  Brown  ny  about  the 
OQ«t-eff ecUveneas  of  SDV  Here  It  is: 

A  UA  dfTl>*^^  to  proceed  with  a  apsoe- 
based  kinetic  kill  ▼chide  Isyer  would  pro- 
vide a  itraiic  moUvaUoo  for  Soviet  develop- 
ment of  fast-bum  boostera.  ap«oe  mine*  and 
other  oountenneaaurea.  Those  can  be  devel- 
oped and  deployed  more  easily,  quickly  and 
cheaply  than  the  apace-based  KKV'a.  The 
aovleta  would  be  Imprudent  not  to  do  ao, 
and  In  these  mattera  the  SovleU  are  not  Im- 
prudoat 

^rmer  Secretary  Brown  calls  on  our 
country  to  abide  by  the  "tradlUonal" 
InterpreUtlon  of  the  ABM  Treaty  for 
the  next  several  years  at  least.  He  con- 
tends that  we  can  find  out  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  feasibility  of  a  space- 
baaed  defense  during  this  period  and 
mf,^*  a  national  decision  in  the  early 
i»90's. 

Harold  Browns  advice  Is  the  counsel 
of  imlque  experience,  competence,  and 
Judgment.  His  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
•dvlce  this  Congress  desperately 
needs.  We  are  dealing  with  an  im- 
mensely complex  technological  prob- 
lem. Few,  if  any.  experte  can  under- 
stand the  full  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem as  thoroughly  as  former  Secretary 
Brown. 

We  are  also  facing  an  immense  shift 
In  our  military  resources.  Think  of  it. 
A  full-fledged  q)ace-based  SDI  would 
abaorb,    according    to    Brown,    about 
$150  billion  each  and  every  year  for 
niaintenance,  operation,  and  modem- 
IsaUon  in  1986  dollars.  Unless  we  sky- 
nxdiet    our    defense    spending,    that 
would  mean  that  half  the  military 
budget— half,    Mr.    President,    would 
have  to  go  every  year  into  this  new 
star  wars.  That  would  mean  slicing  our 
Army  in  half,  our  Air  Force  in  half, 
our  Navy  in  half,  our  National  Ouard 
and  Reaerve  in  half;  or.  If  we  maintain 
the  present  size  of  our  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  it  would  mean  roughly 
doubling  our  current  deficit  or  a  mam- 
moth increase  in  Federal  taxes.  This  is 
quite  a  fiscal  decision.  We  in  Congress 
who  make  this  decision  will  need  all 
the  expert  advice  we  can  get.  Harold 
Brown's  article  is  a  good  place  to  start, 
lo  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Harold  Brown  to  which  I 
have  referred.  enUUed  "Too  Much  Too 
Soon    for   SDI."    be    printed    in    the 
Racoas. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao,  as  follows: 

Too  Much.  Too  Soos 
(By  Harold  Brown) 
A  atrateglc  defense  asalnat  ballisUc  mla- 
■Uea  can  have  a  wide  v>eetnun  of  purposes. 
At  one  end  Is  the  defense  of  land-baaed  bal- 
listic mlBsOea  and  command  and  control  fa- 
culties In  order  to  enhance  deterrence 
throuch  the  threat  of  retallaUon— maklns 
more  secure  the  VS.  abUlty  to  threaten 
whatever  the  Soviet  leadership  most  values. 
At  the  other  end  Is  the  perfect  defense  of 
the  United  States  and  everythlns  in  It— mili- 
tary forces  dUes,  people— and.  in  some  ver- 
sions, an  equally  perfect  defense  of  U.8. 
allies.  Some  purposes  that  lie  In  between.  In 
rouchly  Increaalnt  dlfflciUty,  are  defense  of 
other  military  forces,  defense  of  populations 
against  a  third  country  attack,  defense 
acalnst  accidental  or  unauthorised  launch 
of  a  few  missiles,  defense  acalnst  a  light  but 
sophisticated  attack,  limiting  damage  from 
a  major  attack,  and  assuring  survival  of  the 
United  States,  albeit  in  a  gravely  damaged 
atate. 

The  feaalbUity  of  these  goals  depends  on 
many  factors,  not  least  of  which  Is  the  defi- 
nition chosen  for  success.  For  most  cases.  In- 
cluding   the    population    defenses    against 
Soviet  attack,  the  criteria  of  coet-effecUve- 
neaa  at  the  margin.  Invulnerability  of  the 
defenses,  and  stability  aeem  to  me  appropri- 
ate. Constraint,  through  arms  control,  on 
the  numbers  or  quality  of  offensive  forces. 
Is  an  Important  factor.  Estimates  wUl  vary 
as  to  the  comparative  difficulty  of  various 
offensive    countermeasures    and    defensive 
counter-countermeasures,  of  Soviet  strategy 
and  goals  and  the  intensity  with  which  they 
win  be  pursued.  My  Judgment  Is  that  a  com- 
prehensive, near-perfect  defense  of  popula- 
tion will  be  Infeaslble  for  decades,  and  prob- 
ably  forever  against   an   attack   by   many 
thousands  of  warheads.  Survival  as  a  nation 
Is  conceivable  as  a  goal  If  arms  control  were 
to  limit  ballistic  missile  warheads  to  a  few 
hundred  and  the  defense  were  95  percent  ef- 
fective, which  la  by  no  means  an  effective- 
ness that  Is  feasible  with  anything  we  know. 
At  the  other  end.  a  cost-effective  active  de- 
fense overlay   of   some   basing   modes   for 
land-based  ICBlIs  Is  probably  feasible.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that:  (a)  ground- 
baaed  ABMs  would  suffice  for  such  a  pur- 
pose: (b)  the  present  IC3M  basing  modes 
caiuiot  be  defended  cost-effectively;  (c)  a 
survlvable    basing    mode    without    ballistic 
missile  defense   Is  feasible   In  combination 
with  limitations  of  offensive  force*:  <d)  and 
even  ground- baaed  hard-point  defenses  will 
probably  excite  concern  about  their  actual 
or  potential  capabilities  for  population  de- 
fense. 

A  PUUI  POR  SDI  KSSSABCH 

Considering  these  purposes  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  their  achievement,  I  believe  a 
robust  program  of  research  and  technology 
development  Is  Justified  for  several  reasons. 
Some  completely  unexpected  technological 
development  that  would  ntake  defense  look 
much  more  promising  Is  conceivable, 
though  very  unlikely.  In  other  words,  I  and 
the  majority  of  informed  military-technical 
opinion  could  be  wrong.  Second,  such  a  pro- 
gram is  useful  as  a  deterrent,  and  perhaps 
as  one  response,  to  a  Soviet  breakout  from 
the  ABM  Treaty.  The  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative program  has  been  a  lever  In  negotiat- 
ing, and  win  be  an  element  In  concluding, 
any  treaty  on  strategic  arms.  Third,  we 
should  keep  open  an  option  for  timely  full- 
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scale  development  and  deployment  of  a  bal- 
listic mlasUe-defenae  overlay  of  ICBMs  if 
ballistic  missiles  are  not  limited  and  the 
United  SUtes  decides  that  it  must  have  an 
ICBM  force  that  can  survive  without  warn- 
ing. 

The  research  and  development  program 
that  followa  from  such  an  assessment  of  Its 
purposes  should  atreas: 

(a)  more  advanced  technologies— ground- 
baaed  free-electron  lasers,  space-based 
chemical  lasers,  etc.— for  multiple  kill,  espe- 
cially in  boost-phsse  and  mld-courae  Inter- 
cept. 

(b)  discrimination  methods— needed  to  dis- 
cern real  missiles  and  warheads  from 
decoys— for  boost-phase  and  mid-course  de- 
fense. Thia  should  include  passive,  active, 
and  Interactive  discrimination.  Passive  dis- 
crimination should  Include  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  wavelengths;  active  discrimination 
should  Include  radar  and  optical  Imaging. 
Interactive  discrimination  should  cover 
medium-term  approaches  such  as  neutral 
particle  beams  and  long-term  approaches 
such  as  the  X-ray  laser. 

(c)  ground-based  hard-point  defense  sys- 
tems design  and  component  development. 

(d)  research  on  space-based  sensors  of  ad- 
vanced design. 

(e)  design  of  command,  control,  and  com- 
munlcatlona  to  operate  the  aystem.  and  the 
accompanying  software. 

The  management  of  the  SDI  program,  it 
seems  to  me.  has  Improved  significantly 
during  the  past  year— at  least  In  terms  of 
the  technical  program  and  of  system  stud- 
ies. On  the  other  hand,  policy-directed  deci- 
sions appear  to  take  even  less  account  than 
before  of  the  technical  and  military  factors. 

The  Idea  of  proceeding  with  development 
of  a  three-tier  SDI  system  (space-based  ki- 
netic kill  vehicles  (KKVs)  for  use  against 
missiles  In  the  boost-phase,  exoatmospheric 
weapons  for  the  late  mid-course  phase,  and 
hlgh-altltude  endoatmospheric  weapons  for 
the  terminal  phase)  deciding  on  deployment 
within  a  few  years,  and  beginning  deploy- 
ment of  aU  three  layers  by  199S  or  1W4  U 
unrealistic  and  would  not  lead  to  an  effec- 
tive capability.  Though  there  are  some  In- 
teresting experimental  results  on  boost- 
phsse  detection  of  mlssUes  (which  hss 
always  been  considered  feasible),  some 
useful  advances  in  KKV  technology,  and  re- 
spectable analysis  of  self-defense  of  space- 
baaed  ayatems.  the  KKV  architectures 
appear  to  be  too  easily  countered  by  a  reac- 
tive offense.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Soviets  are  already  committed  on  the  design 
of  their  next  generation  of  ICBMs.  and 
could  not  begin  to  deploy  fast-bum  boosters 
by  1M3:  thus  It  is  said  that  a  three-tier 
system  of  "modest "  cost  (»50.  or  100  or  150. 
billion)  could  Intercept  25  of  even  50  percent 
of  Soviet  ICBMs  and  deny  the  SovleU  a  suc- 
cessful attack.  Whether  25  or  60  percent  at- 
trition denies  that  success  depends  on  the 
nature  and  goal  of  the  attack. 

More  Important,  the  1M3-M  Initial  de- 
ployment date  Is  difficult  to  credit.  Six 
years  Is  the  same  time  period  that  elapsed 
between  the  Reagan  administrations'  19*1 
decision  to  produce  the  B-1  bomber  (which 
had  begun  development  in  the  19708.  but 
was  modified  In  design  after  1981)  and  lU 
Initial  deployment.  Seven  years  is  about 
how  long  It  will  take  to  deploy  an  aircraft 
carrier  If  Congress  appropriates  the  flrat 
funda  for  it  thia  year.  Can  anyone  beUeve 
that  these  ayatems  are  anywhere  near  as 
complex  ss  even  a  first  slice  of  an  SDI 
aystem.  or  that  a  first-step  SDI  design  U 

anywhere  near  as  weU  defined  as  the  B-1 
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in  1981  or  an  aircraft  carrier  Is  now,  or 
that  its  components  are  as  ready?  The  ques- 
Uon  answers  Itself.  If  a  fast-bum  booster  Is 
not  In  development  In  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is 
because  there  is  now  no  need  for  It.  A  U.S. 
decision  to  proceed  with  a  space-based  KKV 
layer  would  provide  a  strong  motivation  for 
Soviet  development  of  fast-bum  boosters, 
apace  minea.  and  other  countermeasures. 
Those  can  be  developed  and  deployed  more 
easily,  quickly,  and  cheaply  than  the  space- 
based  KKVs.  The  SovleU  would  be  Impru- 
dent not  to  do  so,  and  In  these  matters  the 
SovleU  are  not  Imprudent. 

As  to  the  appropriate  level  of  funding  for 
SDI.  a  modest  growth  rate— on  the  order  of 
10-15  percent  per  year— Is  Justified  over  the 
next  few  years.  Such  a  level  of  funding  will 
provide  some  flexibility  to  explore  new  Ideas 
and  carry  out  experlmenU  to  Investigate 
what  sensors — variously  based  on  the  sur- 
face. In  the  air.  or  In  space— can  do  In  find- 
ing and  discriminating  boosters,  warheads, 
and  decoys  at  various  polnU  In  their  trajec- 
tory. Both  the  general  budgetary  pressures 
on  defense  and  the  likely  Inefficiency  of 
more  rapid  growth  beyond  a  $3-plus  bllllon- 
a-year  base  argue  against  rapid  Increases  In 
funding  In  the  absence  of  conviction  that 
SDI  has  a  fair  chance  of  achieving  a  needed 
goal.  As  you  will  recognize,  I  have  no  such 
conviction. 

SHOULD  WX  KXXP  TBS  ASM  TKSATT? 

With  respect  to  the  proper  interpretation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty,  my  own  recollection  is 
XiaX  the  U.S.  SALT  delegation's  purpose 
was  to  prevent  development  and  testing  of 
ABM  systems  and  their  componenU  unless 
those  were  fixed  land-based  systems,  while 
at  the  same  time  allowing  development  and 
testing  of  new  kinds  of  ABM  componentry— 
Users,  particle  beams,  forms  of  detectors 
other  than  radars— associated  with  land- 
baaed  ABMs.  The  delegation  believed  that 
the  SovleU  had  agreed  to  this,  and  that  the 
treaty  language  expressed  that  agreement.  I 
continue  to  believe  so.  Moreover,  the  treaty 
language,  the  testimony  leading  to  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  lU  rati- 
fication, and  the  sum  total  of  the  behavior 
and  statemenU  of  the  parties  untU  the 
Reagan  administration's  change  over  the 
past  year  all  support  that  view.  The  negoti- 
ating record  Is  ambiguous  enough  to  leave 
some  room  for  argimient,  but  even  there  the 
proponenU  of  the  narrow  Interpretation 
aeem  to  me  to  have  the  better  case.  

Incldently.  It  Is  hard  to  think  of  a  KKV  as 
anything  but  an  Interceptor,  based  on  the 
same  physical  principles  as  one  that  oper- 
ates from  the  ground.  Thus,  If  that  particu- 
lar form  of  space-baaed  SDI  Is  to  be  devel- 
oped and  tested,  then  Agreed  SUtement  D 
to  the  treaty  is  a  w'sak  Justification  for  as- 
serting that  such  action  is  aUowed  under 
even  the  broad  Interpretation. 

It  is  possible  to  hold  the  view  that  SDI  de- 
velopment, testing,  and  early  deployment 
are  vital  to  U.S.  security.  Indeed  lU  survival. 
I  do  not  hold  that  view,  but  If  I  did,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  proper  course  Is  to  exercise 
the  supreme  national  Interest  clause,  with- 
draw In  six  months  time,  and  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility for  doing  so.  In  fact.  If  one  is 
pr«psred  to  make  the  case  that  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  the  ABM  Treaty  have  destroyed  it, 
then  the  United  SUtes  does  not  need  to 
wait  six  months. 

How  much  more  rapidly  could  SDI  re- 
search and  development  proceed  under  a 
broad  Interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty? 
Since  the  Strategic  Defense  InitiaUve  Orga- 
nisation is  still  looking  at  alternative  pro- 
grams,  any   Judgment  must  be   tentative. 


However,  even  a  narrow  interpretation  re- 
quires further  definition— unilateral,  in  the 
absence  of  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion or  other  bilateral  consideration— of  the 
treaty  terms  "component"  and  "testing."  I 
would  expect  that  a  broad  interpretation 
would  allow  tesU  to  be  carried  out  together 
that  otherwise  would  probably  have  to  be 
done  separately.  That  could  save  some  time, 
and  incur  cosU  at  a  more  rapid  rate  though 
perhaps  at  a  lower  total  cost.  No  such  ex- 
perlmenU could  be  carried  out  aensibly,  as  I 
read  the  SDIO's  statements,  before  1989  at 
the  earliest,  though  planning  and  some  ex- 
penditures might  take  place  earlier. 

But  that  approach  misses  the  main  point. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  United  States 
to  erode  the  ABM  Treaty,  perhaps  decisive- 
ly, by  embarking  on  such  a  program,  as  it 
would  be  to  withdraw  from  the  treaty. 
Why?  Because  we  dont  lutve  any  basis  on 
which  to  decide  that  an  ABM  deployment  in 
space  is  In  our  national  secnirity  interest. 
That  has  also  been  the  administration's  po- 
sition most  of  the  time,  at  least  until  recent- 
ly. And  we  can  find  out  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  feasibility  of  a  space  defense  over 
the  next  couple  of  yean  under  the  tradi- 
tional Interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Erosion  or  abrogation  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
will  have  major— and  I  think  adverse— ef- 
fecU  on  relations  with  allies,  on  U.S.-Soviet 
relations,  and  quite  possibly  on  the.  U.S. 
military  position. 

Let's  keep  the  SDI  a  research  program,  do 
the  necessary  analjrsls  and  evaluations,  have 
the  necessary  debate,  and  then  make  a  na- 
tional decision  In  the  early  1990s  as  to  what 
Is  the  appropriate  stance  for  that  decade. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOONmON  OP  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Republican  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


GLENN-WARNER  PERSIAN  GULP 
REPORT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Vb.  President,  I  shall 
take  a  moment  to  express  my  i4>pre- 
ciation  to  Senators  Oixinf  and 
WARifXR  for  undertaking  their  recent 
trip  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  was  an  ar- 
duous effort  and  a  very  worthwhile 
one. 

The  report  they  have  written,  which 
the  majority  leader  has  printed  in  the 
RccoRD  reflects  the  kind  of  fine  work 
that  has  always  been  the  hallmark  of 
the  authors:  well-informed,  incisive, 
and  pulling  no  punches.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent companion  piece  to  Secretary 
Weinberger's  report  provided  to  the 
Senate  earlier. 

I  would  certainly  agree  with  the 
basic  conclusions  of  the  Glenn- Warner 
report:  that  the  United  States  has 
vital  interests  in  the  gulf,  which  we 
must  defend;  and  that  we  should  push 
hard  on  our  allies  and  friends  in 
Europe,  Ji^wn.  and  the  gulf  to  do 
their  share. 

I  would  also  agree  with  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  their  most  urgent  recom- 
mendation that,  as  we  get  Into  this— 
whether  it  involves  flagging,  or  any 


other  tactic  or  exercise— we  better  get 
in  with  our  eyes  wide  open. 

What  may  be  the  most  important 
contributions  of  the  Glenn-Warner 
report  are  the  commentary  on  the  at- 
titudes of  the  gtilf  states  themselves 
and  the  very  realistic  assessment  of 
what  we  face  and  what  we  must  be 
prepared  to  do  militarily  as  we  pursue 
our  interests  and  our  strategy  in  the 
gulf. 

I  have  said  it  myself  before,  and  the 
report  imderscores  the  fact:  this  is  a 
deacUy  serious  matter.  We  better  know 
that  and  be  prepared  to  act  according- 
ly before  we  go  in. 

So.  again,  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senators  for  their  important  contribu- 
tion on  this  vital  matter,  and  I  urge  all 
Senators  to  read  their  excellent 
report. 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

jtms  IT.  lasi:  skhats  dbtbats  soirua  snx 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  55  years 
ago  today,  on  June  17, 1932,  U.S.  Sena- 
tors voted  to  defeat  a  "bonus  bill"  for 
veterans  of  the  First  World  War.  A 
difficult  vote  to  cast  under  any  circum- 
stances, it  was  made  even  more  omi- 
nous by  the  12,000  marchers  waiting 
outside  the  Capitol  Building. 

The  time  was  the  Great  Depression. 
Among  the  millions  of  unemployed 
Americans  were  thousands  of  veterans 
of  the  First  World  War.  Some  of  these 
veterans  proposed  that  the  bonus 
scheduled  to  be  paid  to  them  in  1945 
be  made  payable  immediately  in  1932. 
From  all  over  the  coimtry,  veterans 
converged  on  Washington  in  what 
became  known  as  the  "bonus  march." 
They  camped  at  various  sites  near  the 
Capitol,  where  they  lobbied  for  the 
bill's  passage. 

On  the  evening  of  June  17,  an  esti- 
mated 12,000  bonus  marchers  congre- 
gated on  the  Capitol  Plaza,  sUently 
waiting  for  the  outcome  of  the  Senate 
vote.  Inside  the  building.  Capitol  po- 
licemen armed  with  rifles  guarded  the 
doors.  There  was  an  ominous  sense  of 
trouble  brewing,  for  no  one  Icnew  how 
the  marchers  would  react  if  the  bill 
did  not  pass. 

At  9  p.m.,  one  of  their  leaders 
emerged  and  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  rejected  the  bonus  bill  by 
a  vote  of  62  to  18.  Promising  to  contin- 
ue their  fight,  the  veterans  stood 
facing  the  Ci4>itol  and  sang  "Amer- 
ica." Then  they  peacefully  departed 
for  their  camps. 

One  month  later,  the  "bonus  army- 
was  violently  dispersed.  Nervous  Gov- 
ernment officials  ordered  the  U.S. 
Army  to  clear  the  veterans  out  of  their 
camps.  Soon,  tanks  were  rumbling 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  moimted 
cavalrymen  were  charging  the  crowd, 
and  tear  gas  was  tossed.  The  situation 
got  completely  out  of  hand.  Thus,  the 
bonus  march  on  Washington  ended 
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MORNINO  BUSINESS 
The  ACTDia  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pora.  Under  the  pre^loua  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  morning  hualnea  for  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  1  o'clock, 
with  Senaton  permitted  to  speak 
therein  tta  not  to  exceed  6  minutes. 


UMI 


OPPOSITION      TO      INCREASINO 
THE   FEDERAL   QASOUNE   TAX 
FOR  DEFICIT  REDUCTION 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Bir.  President.  I  am 
very  ooooemed  about  various  propos- 
als to  Incroasf  the  Federal  gasoline  tax 
for  deficit  reduction.  Since  the  Reagan 
administration  took  office,  the  Federal 
deficit  has  tripled  and  become  one  of 
the  most  critical  problems  facing  us. 

However.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  wise  to 
try  to  solve  that  problem  by  diverting 
dedicated  highway  trust  fund  moneys 
whk^  are  urgently  needed  for  road 
and  bridge  repairs  and  construction. 

Ptor  over  30  years  the  highway  trust 
fund  has  supported  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Program. 

Motorists  have  paid  user  fees  know- 
ing, and  indeed  trusting,  that  those 
fees  wo\ild  be  used  for  transportotion. 
Our  roads  and  bridges  are  essential  to 
the  national  economy,  productivity, 
and  the  mobility  of  all  citizens.  We 
cannot  afford  to  tamper  with  the 
highway  trust  fund. 

We  must  not  Jeopardize  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  necessary  pro- 
grams we  have.  There  are  many  good 
reasons  not  to  increase  highway  user 
taxes  for  nontransportatlon  purposes: 
First,  this  is  a  regressive,  unfair, 
roundabout  tax  hitting  lower  income 
and  rural  drivers  hardest. 

Second,  motor  fuel  is  already  one  of 
the  most  heavily  taxed  essential  com- 
modities. Gasoline  taxes  accotmt  for 
more  than  a  fourth  of  all  excise  taxes 
collected.  And  this  product  is  a  neces- 
sity, not  a  luxury  or  an  option,  for 
those  dependent  on  cars  and  trucks 
for  work  and  personal  travel. 

Third,  the  highway  program  has  not 
contributed  to  the  deficit.  In  fact,  the 
Byrd  amendment  requires  the  trust 
fund  to  always  have  adequate  f imds  to 
cover  expenditures.  Earlier  this  year 
Coogress  considered  and  passed  the 
highway  bill  with  an  annual  obligation 
limit  of  $12.S5  billions. 

This  is  a  reduction  of  $775  million 
from  the  fiscal  year  1986  level  made  in 
order  to  conform  with  budget  control 
requirements.  The  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  and  our  col- 
leagues on  the  House  side  recognized 
that  the  hii^way  program  would  have 
to  make  a  contribution  toward  deficit 
reduction. 


In  drafting  the  legislation,  spending 
for  Individual  categories  was  reduced, 
typically  at  levels  10  to  25  percent 
below  19M  authorization  levels. 

Fourth,  reduced  funding  levels,  how- 
ever, come  at  a  time  when  it  is  esti- 
mated that  over  $20  billion  is  needed 
anr"»"y  to  maintain  the  present 
highway  system. 

To  meet  bridge  needs  alone,  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  says  that 
$50  billion  is  required.  To  raise  high- 
way user  taxes,  and  then  not  use  them 
to  meet  our  very  pressing  transporta- 
tion needs.  Is  not  a  responsible  policy. 

Fifth.  States  are  also  concerned. 
They  see  problems  in  raising  State 
taxes  for  transportation  needs  If  the 
FMeral  motor  fuel  tax  is  increased. 
and  they  see  the  situation  aggravated 
further  at  a  time  when  Federal  fund- 
ing for  transportation  is  being  re- 
duced. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Oover 
nors'  Association,  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  State  Legislatures,  the  Ameri- 
can Trucking  Associations,  the  High- 
way Users  Federation,  and  dozens  of 
other  public  and  private  sector  groups 
are  opiKMed  to  a  Federal  fuel  tax  in- 
crease for  deficit  reductioiL 

The  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  and  Transportation  Officials, 
which  is  made  up  of  the  top  adminis- 
trative officers  of  the  50  SUtes. 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, has  passed  a  resolution  oppos- 
ing this  proposed  tax  hike,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  RacoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

Amxucam    Association    or   Stats 

HlQRWAT      Ain>      TmAJISPOKTATIOH 

OmciALS. 

WaahingUm,  DC,  June  10, 19S7. 
To  Member*  of  the  U.S.  Congret*.  WoMhing- 
ton.  DC. 

OSAS  »^»«""«  In  responae  to  Inquiries 
made  by  Consreaslonal  staff  members  u  to 
the  ponlUon  of  the  American  Association  of 
State  HIshway  and  Transportation  Officials 
on  proposals  to  employ  a  motor  fuel  tax  In- 
crease for  deficit  reduction  purposes,  I  am 
pleased  to  transmit  a  copy  of  Policy  Resolu- 
tion PR  S-«7.  UUed  "OpposlUon  to  Federal 
Puel  Tax  for  Deficit  Reduction." 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  an  increase  In 
the  federal  excise  tax  on  motor  fuel  is  one 
of  the  options  cxirrently  being  considered  In 
tax-writing  committees  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate,  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue  to 
reduce  the  federal  deficit.  That  poaslbUlty 
bas  raised  deep  concerns  among  the  states, 
many  of  whom  depend  upon  state  motor 
fuel  tax  revenues  to  fund  state  and  local 
transportation  programs. 

According  to  statistics  from  the  National 
AModatlon  of  SUte  Budget  Officers,  states 
coUected  $14.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  l»8e 
through  state  motor  fuel  taxes.  As  sUted  In 
the  mclosed  resolution.  It  Is  the  beUef  of 
the  leadership  of  the  state  departmenU  of 
highways  and  transportation  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  federal  excise  tax  on  motor 
fuel  would  seriously  Impair  the  ability  of 
the  states  to  raise  revenue  to  meet  transpor- 


tation needs,  at  a  time  when  federal-aid  for 
transportation  Is  declining. 

As  Is  required  under  our  bylaws  for  adop- 
tion of  such  a  policy  statement,  PR  5-87  re- 
ceived more  than  a  two-thirds  favorable 
vote  of  our  53  member  departments.  If  you 
have  any  questions  about  the  specific 
Impact  that  an  Increase  In  the  federal  excise 
tax  may  have  upon  transportation  revenues 
In  your  sUte.  we  suggest  that  you  contact 
the  chief  admlnlstraUve  officer  of  your 
state  highway  or  transportation  agmcy. 
Very  truly  yours. 

FBAIKIS  B.  Fkamcois. 

ExecuUve  Director. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 


Orrosinoii  to  FtaCBAL  Foil  Tax  for 
Dancrr  RgDOcnow 

CAASHTO  Policy  Resolution  PRS-S7] 
Whereas,  since  ll>5fl  revenues  from  the 
federal  tax  on  motor  fuels  have  been  depos- 
ited In  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  the  ex- 
clusive support  of  the  federal-aid  highway 
and.  since  1962.  public  transporUUon  pro- 
grams; 

Whereas,  conservative  estimates  of  annual 
requiremenU  to  maintain  the  current  feder- 
al-aid highway  system  exceed  $20  bUlion; 

Whereas,  In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  feder- 
al deficit  Congress  has  already  reduced  the 
obligation  authority  for  the  federal-aid 
highway  programs  to  $12.35  billion  per  year 
through  1991: 

Whereas,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  fed- 
eral highway  funding  sUtes  have  steadily 
increased  sUte  funding  for  highway  pro- 
KTsms: 

Whereas,  motor  fuel  taxes  are  relied  upon 
by  the  states  as  the  traditional  source  of 
highway  program  revenues; 

Whereas,  any  action  by  Congress  to  In- 
crease the  cost  of  motor  fuel  either  by  In- 
creasing the  federal  Uxes  on  motor  fuel  or 
levying  a  per  barrel  oil  Import  fee  must  be 
strongly  opposed,  because  it  will  severely 
hamper  the  abiUty  of  states  to  raise  their 
own  motor  fuel  taxes  and  adequately  fund 
state  traiuportation  programs: 

Whereas,  there  are  major  geographical  in- 
equities in  using  a  motor  fuel  tax  for  federal 
deficit  reduction  in  that  such  action  places  a 
disproportionately  heavier  burden  on  rural 
residents  In  the  larger  states  to  pay  for  re- 
ducing the  deficit,  because  they  must  drive 
many  more  miles  in  their  dally  activities. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  SUte  Highway  and 
Transportation  Officials  opposes  any  at- 
tempt to  employ  federal  motor  fuel  gallon- 
age  or  other  excise  taxes  on  motor  fuel  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  fund  transporta- 
tion programs:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  and  Transpor- 
tation Officials  opposes  any  Increase  In  the 
federal  tax  on  motor  fuels  for  purposes  of 
deficit  reduction,  or  imposition  of  any  oil 
Import  fee  or  other  tax  that  would  serve  to 
raise  the  cost  of  motor  fuel  to  the  oonsimier. 
(Approved  June  10  by  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  52  AASHTO  member  de- 
partments.) 


EXTENSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
morning  business  be  extended  to  1:30 
pjn.  and  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


SOVIET  IMPORTS  OF  TEXTILES 
AND  APPAREL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
outrageous  and  disturbing  news  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention.  Over  5 
million  square  yards  of  textiles,  specif- 
ically cotton  sheeting  and  prlntcloth. 
have  been  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Amaz- 
ingly, more  shipments  are  expected  In 
the  immediate  future. 

For  every  textile  Job  created  in  the 
Soviet  Union  due  to  Imports  into  the 
country,  an  American  textile  worker 
loses  his  or  her  Job.  These  imports 
make  the  Soviet  Union  stronger  and 
the  United  States  weaker.  The  oppor- 
tunistic Soviets  should  not  be  made 
stronger  at  our  expense.  If  left  un- 
checked, the  Soviet  Union  will  take 
full  advantage  of  this  opportimity  to 
ship  greater  amounts  of  textiles  to  the 
United  States. 

As  I  consider  this  serious  matter,  the 
most  i^palllng  fact  of  all  is  that  the 
administration  has  no  import  quotas, 
restrictions,  or  prohibitions  on  textiles 
and  apparel  originating  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Many  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  become  a  major 
supplier  of  textiles  to  our  Nation. 
Without  import  prohibitions  or  re- 
strictions, this  possibility  is  all  too 
likely. 

Regarding  the  current  plight  of  the 
domestic  textile  and  i4>parel  industry, 
the  most  recent  Commerce  Depart- 
ment statistics  clearly  show  that  this 
Industry  cannot  continue  to  compete 
and  survive  against  more  foreign  im- 
ports. The  Commerce  Department  sta- 
tistics for  1986  are  alarming.  Incred- 
ibly, imports  last  year  rose  by  17  per- 
cent over  the  level  of  the  previous 
year,  resulting  In  a  record  textile  and 
apparel  trade  deficit  of  $21.5  billion.  If 
the  1987  first-quarter  trend  continues, 
this  year's  textile  trade  deficit  will 
exceed  1986  levels  by  over  $2  billion. 

The  administration's  current  policy 
regarding  Soviet  imports  provides  an- 
other clear,  cogent  example  of  its  fail- 
ure to  effectively  control  the  massive 
textile  and  apparel  Imports  flooding 
into  this  counter-  If  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  allowed  to  import  without  restric- 
tions, other  foreign  nations  with 
whom  we  do  not  have  limitation  agree- 
ment, wlU  follow  the  same  course.  In 
fact,  the  Journal  of  Commerce  recent- 
ly reported  that  Togo  is  gearing  up  to 
become  a  major  textile  exporter  to  the 
United  States.  The  administration  has 
fafled  to  negotiate  to  limit  textile  im- 
ports with  Togo.  Coimtries  without 
some  textile  quota  restrictions  or  pro- 
hibitions present  a  continued  threat  to 
the  survival  of  the  domestic  Industry. 


In  summary,  the  currrent  adminis- 
tration policy  Is  Ineffective.  At  the  ex- 
pense of  the  men  and  women  em- 
ployed by  the  textile  mills  across  this 
country,  new  foreign  exix>rters  will 
take  full  advantage  of  the  wide-open 
domestic  market.  While  they  gear  up. 
other  nations  are  making  every  effort 
to  increase  their  share  of  the  Ameri- 
can textile  market.  For  example.  In  1 
short  year.  1985  to  1986,  textile  and 
apparel  imports  from  the  Republic  of 
China  Increased  by  61  percent  achiev- 
ing a  massive  level  of  1.7  billion  square 
yards.  The  administration  failed  to  ne- 
gotiate agreements  that  would  curb 
these  incredible  surges. 

When  i^prised  of  these  recent  sta- 
tistics regarding  textile  and  apparel 
Imports,  the  merits  of  the  Textile  and 
Apparel  Trade  Act  of  1987  is  convinc- 
ingly illustrated.  The  wisdom  of  my  48 
colleagues  who  have  cosponsored  this 
important  legislation  is  apparent. 
Unless  this  bill  passes,  the  domestic 
textile  and  apparel  Industry  and  its  2 
million  employees  will  be  devastated 
beyond  repair. 

In  closing,  it  is  urgent  that  the  ad- 
ministration take  prompt,  effective 
action  against  the  Soviet  Union  and 
others  to  save  the  domestic  textile  and 
apparel  industry.  I  urge  immediate 
action. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  newspaper  article  from  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier  dated 
Jime  2.  1987.  relating  to  textile  ship- 
ments from  the  Soviet  Union  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

TxTTiu:  Shiphznt  Prom  D.S5.R.  Halted 
(By  Fred  RIgsbee  and  Ken  Burger) 

The  U.S.  Customs  Service  on  Monday 
halted  a  shipment  of  Soviet  textiles  at  the 
North  Charleston  ports  terminal. 

William  C.  Byrd.  U.S.  Customs  district  di- 
rector In  Charleston,  said  he  stopped  about 
40  containers  filled  with  cotton  sheeting 
goods  after  Inspecting  the  cargo  that  bad 
been  trucked  to  the  S.C.  State  Ports  Au- 
thority terminal  from  Jacksonville.  Pla. 

Byrd  said  the  cargo's  country  of  orgin 
wasn't  listed,  which  Is  a  violation  of  customs 
law.  Also,  there  was  no  listing  of  the  tex- 
tiles' fiber  content  which  Is  a  violation  of 
Federal  Trade  Commission  regulations. 
Byrd  said. 

About  92  containers  had  been  scheduled 
to  come  to  the  North  Charleston  Terminal 
from  Florida.  Arriving  in  Jacksonville 
aboard  a  Soviet  ship,  the  cargo  was  put 
under  bond  and  shipped  to  Charleston. 

Approximately  4  million  yards  of  Soviet 
textile  goods  were  slated  to  come  into 
Charleston  during  this  latest  shipment,  offi- 
cials said. 

An  informed  source,  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified,  speculated  that  the  goods  were 
shipped  to  Charleston  so  they  could  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia. 

The  director  said  he  could  only  say  the 
shipment  was  earmarked  to  a  New  York 
broker,  because  privacy  laws  prevent  cus- 


toms officials  from  divulging  the  names  at 
cargo  recipients. 

This  shipment,  some  observers  believe.  Is 
only  a  small  amoimt  compared  to  ottaen 
scheduled  to  arrive.  Another  9  million  yards 
is  expected  In  a  few  wedcs.  There  are  no 
quotas  on  the  Soviet  goods,  experts  say. 

American  textile  offldala  are  crying  foul, 
claiming  the  Soviet  shipments  hurt  the  do- 
mestic textile  industry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is 
recognized. 


GITHARDT  AMENDMENT  AND 
THE  TRADE  BILL:  PART  IV 

A  thhkat  to  oatt 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  last  few  dajrs,  I  have  tried  to  speak 
out  against  what  I  see  as  an  unwise 
piece  of  international  trade  legislation, 
the  Gephardt  amendment. 

One  chief  casualty  of  the  Gephardt 
amendment  would  be  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade- 
better  known  as  GATT. 

GATT  is  the  major  international 
agreement  that  governs  International 
trade. 

It  was  established  after  the  Great 
Depression  to  set  the  "niles-of-the- 
road"  for  International  trade  and  to 
prevent  a  reciurence  of  the  trade  war 
of  the  1930's. 

The  core  concept  of  GATT  is  that 
trade  policy  should  be  pursued  multi- 
laterally  with  nations  seeking  to  devel- 
op a  trading  system  built  on  open,  free 
markets. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  departs 
from  that.  It  favors  a  unilateral  solu- 
tion built  on  managed  trade. 

Under  the  amendment,  we  would  re- 
taliate against  "excessive  surplus 
countries"  unilaterally,  without  any 
attempt  to  work  through  the  GATT. 

We  would,  in  effect,  be  establishing 
a  system  of  trade  regulation  that  com- 
petes with  GATT. 

The  problem  Is  not  that  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment violate  GATT— although  they 
do.  The  problem  is  that  we  would  be 
establishing  an  entirely  new,  sweeping 
system  of  trade  regulation— one  that 
competes  with  and  undermines  GATT. 

Many  would  ask  why  it  matters 
whether  or  not  the  United  States 
abandons  GATT.  Since  GATT  is  not 
working  and  other  nations  are  violat- 
ing It,  why  not  abandon  the  whole 
thing  and  try  a  new  approach? 

It  is  true  that  GATT  rules  are  weak 
and  ineffective— partictilarly  for  agri- 
culture. GATT  dispute  settlement  pro- 
cedures are  slow  and  cumbersome. 

All  that  is  true  but  let  us  not  throw 
out  the  baby  with  the  bathwater. 

The  fact  is  that  GATT  has  made 
significant  progress  toward  opening 
world  martlets. 

When  GATT  was  formed  in  1947, 
world  tariff  rates  averaged  40  percent 
Today,  they  average  5  percent. 
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That  market  openlnc  baa  fueled  an 
average  poet-war  growth  rate,  that  has 
exceeded  world  output  by  1  to  2J  per- 
cent each  year.  „.„„ 
If  the  United  States  weakens  OATT 
by  adopting  the  Gephardt  approach. 
OATT  win  be  crippled. 

With  the  major  international  advo- 
cate of  OATT.  the  United  SUtes. 
avoiding  it.  OATT  wlU  undergo  a 
steady  deta1orati<ni  borne  of  lac^  of 
credlUlity. 

With  the  United  States  accounting 
for  80  percMit  of  world  trade,  we 
should  not  toss  out  lightly  the  main 
International  system  for  opening 
world  markets. 

And  even  If  the  OATT  were  to  sur- 
vive the  Gephardt  amendment,  the 
amendment  at  least  would  deal  a  seri- 
ous blow  to  the  new  OATT  round  of 
negotiations  known  as  the  Uraguay 
round,  currently  In  progress. 

In  the  new  round,  the  administra- 
tion is  committed  to  shortening  OATT 
dispute  settlonent  procedures.  That 
change  alone  would  benefit  virtually 
all  U.S.  export*  that  face  foreign  trade 
barriers. 

The  administration  has  also  already 
made  substantial  progress  toward  an 
agreement  to  end  foreign  subsidies 
and  import  barriers  that  sharply  limit 
UJB.  agricultural  exports.  All  OATT 
signatories  have  now  committed  them- 
selves to  not  adopting  any  more  OATT 
tnocmsistent  measures,  and  to  phase 
out  those  that  already  exist. 

If  these  efforts  are  successful.  U.S. 
farm  exports  could  boom.  United 
States  farmers  could  sell  everything 
from  beef  to  Japan  to  wheat  to 
Europe. 

Many  other  important  trade  goals, 
such  as  the  inclusion  of  rules  on  im- 
portant nontariff  barriers  to  trade  also 
■eem  achievable  in  the  new  OATT 
round. 

But.  if  the  United  States  demon- 
strates that  It  has  very  little  regard  for 
OATT  by  enacting  the  Gephardt 
amendment,  our  trading  partners  will 
not  make  the  hard  concessions  that 
would  convert  these  negotiating  goals 
into  reality. 

Other  nations  will  not  have  much  In- 
terest in  strengthening  OATT,  if  the 
United  States  has  signaled  its  trading 
partners  that  it  will  no  longer  use 
OATT  to  resolve  malor  trade  prob- 
lems. 

We  cannot  flaunt  international  rules 
ourselves  and  still  press  trading  part- 
ners, like  Japan,  to  play  fair. 

If  we  want  access  to  foreign  maikets, 
we  must  play  by  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional trade,  not  make  up  new  rules  as 
we  go  along. 

We  must  at  least  try  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  OATT  as  a  mechanism  for 
opening  heavily  protected  maricets  like 
Japan. 

Tomorrow.  I  plan  to  conclude  this 
series  of  floor  statements,  by  outlining 
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a  better  strategy  for  dealing  with  na- 
tions like  Japan  on  trade  problems. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


PERSIAN  GULP  CONGRESSIONAL 
DELEGATIONS 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  the  Senate  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  his  report  on  se- 
curity arrangements  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  That  report  responds  to  the 
amendment  that  I  offered  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  distinguished  RepubUcan 
leader  IMr.  Doul.  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee.  [Mr. 
Sassss],  and  which  the  Senate  passed 
by  a  vote  of  91  to  5  on  May  21.  That 
was  an  amendment  to  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill. 

Yesterday.  I  asked  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee  to  exam- 
ine the  report  carefully  and  report 
back  to  me  on  its  adequacy  In  address- 
ing the  Issues  of  concern  to  the 
Senate.  I  have  also  asked  these  chair- 
men for  their  detailed  assessmenU  of 
the  administration's  plan,  as  well  as 
for  any  recommendations  that  they 
may  have  on  the  overall  course  that  is 
being  pursued  by  the  United  SUtes  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  region.  I  hope  all 
Senators  will  read  the  administration's 
report  as  they  consider  the  situation 
in  the  region. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  pursu- 
ing a  responsible  course  in  addressing 
the  security  situation  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  policy  being  pursued  by 
the  administration  with  respect  to  the 
proposal  to  reflag  and  to  provide 
United  States  warship  protection  for 
Kuwaiti  oil  tankers.  Many  of  our  col- 
leagues have  expressed  serious  reser- 
vations about  various  aspects  of  the 
proposal,  but  there  has  been  no  rush 
on  the  part  of  most  of  us  to  prejudge 
the  course  of  the  administration  policy 
imtil  we  have  an  opportunity  to  care- 
fully study  it. 

We  all  recognize  that  America's 
credibility  has  suffered  in  the  region 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  events,  and  we 
must  put  a  stop  to  this  erosion.  We 
cannot  afford  policies  which  are  not 
defensible  on  their  merits,  policies 
which  are  not  carefully  considered  in 
an  Interagency  process,  and  policies 
which  are  not  developed  in  careful 
consulUtion  with  the  Congress.  We 
have    had    enough    exjierience    with 


poorly  conceived  policies,  secretly  con- 
ceived, conceived  outside  the  purview 
of  Congress  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
with  instructions  to  agencies  not  to 
inform  Congress. 

We  found  that  theee  do  not  work.  I 
think  it  Is  obvious  to  everybody  that  if 
you  do  not  trust  the  American  people, 
they  will  not  trust  you.  It  also  should 
be  obvious,  after  many  painful  lessons 
and  painful  sacrifices,  that  unless  the 
American  people  are  behind  a  policy 
that  U  controversial  and  that  Is  bound 
to  cause  pain  and  suffering  and  be 
costly— not  only  to  our  national  Treas- 
ury but  also  to  the  blood  of  American 
men  and  women— then  that  policy  will 
not  last  very  long. 

The  people  have  to  support  It  and 
they  are  In  no  position  to  support  it 
unless  they  know  what  it  is  they  are 
supporting. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  there  Is 
too  much  consideration  being  given  to 
this  proposed  operation,  but  I  fully 
feel  it  Is  far  better  to  examine  this 
from  all  sides  In  order  to  ensure  that 
we  know  what  we  are  doing  before  we 
get  too  far  down  the  road. 

I  have  also  learned  In  my  lifetime 
that  he  who  is  slowest  in  making  a 
promise  is  very  likely  to  be  the  one 
who  will  be  the  longest  in  keeping  it. 

I  would  say  that,  as  a  result  of  con- 
grenional  attention  to  date,  the  policy 
has  changed,  the  structure  of  our 
f  orces  In  the  region  has  been  substan- 
tially revised  and  upgraded  from  the 
original  plan,  and  additional  diplomat- 
ic initiatives  with  our  allies  and 
friends  In  the  gulf  have  been  under- 
way. This  is  a  very  positive  prelimi- 
nary outcome.  More  needs  to  be  done. 
We  still  really  do  not  have  an  overall 
policy  framework  oriented  toward 
ending  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  We  still  do 
not  have  an  overall  policy  framework 
for  containing  escalation  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  We  still  do  not  have  a  high 
enough  level  of  confidence  In  the  ad- 
ministration's threat  assessment,  lU 
risk  analysis,  call  it  what  you  will.  It  is 
precisely  because  the  gulf  is  so  critical 
to  U.S.  Interests  that  we  need  to  very 
carefully  consider  our  course  and  once 
we  decide  on  what  the  best  course  is, 
then  of  course  be  unwaiverlng  in  our 
steadfastness. 

iisroKT  or  sniATS  FAcr-mntnto  mssioH 
As  part  of  the  effort  to  attain  com- 
plete information  and  to  assist  the 
Senate  in  understanding  the  complex 
realities  of  the  troubled  Persian  Gulf 
region— troubles  which  were  dramati- 
cally demonstrated  by  the  Iraqi  attack 
on  the  U.S.S.  Stark— I  dispatched  a 
fact-finding  mission  to  the  gulf  region. 
I  asked  three  very  distinguished  Sen- 
ators to  conduct  this  mission.  The  mis- 
sion was  led  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Sassbs],  and  it  Included  the  equaUy 
distinguished  Senators  Wakitkr  and 
OLDm,  so  It  was  a  bipartisan  group  of 
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sound,  solid  thinking,  clear-headed 
men  in  whom  I  have  the  utmost  confi- 
dence. 

These  Senators  conducted  an  ardu- 
ous two-phased  investigation  consult- 
ing with  officials  throughout  the  gulf 
area  and  visiting  our  American  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  officials  on  the 
scene.  Together  they  visited  about  all 
of  the  giQf  nations.  Of  course,  they  did 
not  visit  Iran,  but  they  visited  most  of 
the  gulf  nations  of  consequence  and 
met  with  the  key  decisionmakers  in 
each  nation.  There  views  and  com- 
ments have  served  already  to  enrich 
the  Senate's  understandhig  of  the 
complexities  of  the  region.  They  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  efforts,  for 
their  perseverance,  for  their  willing- 
ness to  take  on  this  arduous  task  on 
short  notice.  I  congratulate  them  for 
their  performance.  The  Senate  owes 
them  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  I  am 
personally  very  grateful  to  all  three  of 
them.  They  have  now  develoi>ed  re- 
ports on  their  mission,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  complete  text 
of  these  reports  appear  In  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  own  remarks 
and  the  remarks  of  Senators  Sasskr, 
WAKifKR.  and  OLKifH.  Senator  Dolk  has 
already  given  remarks.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Adams).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  reports  to  the  attention  of 
all  Senators.  The  information  and  the 
assessments  which  they  contain  are 
and  will  be  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  our  consideration  of  these  issues. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
his  comments.  I  also  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  my  colleagues.  Senator 
Ouont  and  Senator  Warner,  for  their 
extensive  reports  on  their  journey  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  region,  which  I  think 
will  provide  the  Senate  and  the  Ameri- 
can p^ple  with  a  great  deal  of  very 
valuable  Information  and  also  a 
unique  perspective  on  the  issues  which 
we  as  a  country  will  face  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  In  coming  weeks.  In  coming 
months,  and  Indeed  in  coming  years. 

The  visit  of  Senator  GLxmf  and  Sen- 
ator WARjnra  to  the  region  was  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  challenge  that  we  face 
there. 

til.  President,  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  pointed  out  this 
morning  that  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people  support  the  presence 
of  United  States  naval  units  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Our  naval  units  have 
been  operating  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
since  shortly  after  the  Second  World 
War.  And  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British  from  that  region  as  they 
moved  back  from  their  positions  east 
of  Suea.  the  United  States  presence 
and  the  presence  of  United  States 
naval  forces  there  have  served  as  a 


powerful  deterrent,  as  a  means  of 
keeping  the  peace  and  protecting  the 
right  of  free  navigation  in  that  very 
vital  region  for  the  whole  Western 
World. 

No  one  is  contemplating  a  withdraw- 
al by  the  United  States  or  its  naval 
forces  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  That 
should  be  made  crystal  clear. 

There  are  those  who  seek  to  over- 
draw this  whole  argument  and  cast  it 
in  terms  of  either  staying  there  and 
putting  our  flags  on  vessels  that 
belong  to  the  country  of  Kuwait  or 
cutting  and  nmnlng. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  I  know  of  no  Member  of  this 
body  who  Is  proposing  that  the  United 
States  unilaterally  withdraw  our  naval 
forces  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  They 
have  been  there  for  decades,  and  let 
friend  or  foe  alike  know  that  we 
intend  to  maintain  these  forces  at 
least  at  their  present  level  there  into 
the  foreseeable  future. 

But  these  same  voices  that  would 
seek  to  overdraw  this  whole  controver- 
sy to  the  point  that  It  is  a  question  of 
either  reflagging  Kuwaiti  vessels  or 
getting  out  of  the  gulf  and  withdraw- 
ing would  also  seek  to  lead  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  believe  that  it  is  either  a 
question  of  putting  our  flags  on  Ku- 
waiti tankers  or  suffering  a  cutoff  of 
oil  flowing  out  of  the  Persian  Gvilf . 

I  think  It  Is  helpful  to  review  the 
facts  here.  Number  one,  the  oil  is 
coming  out  of  the  gulf.  There  has 
been  no  appreciable  slowing  in  recent 
years  of  oil  coming  out  of  the  gvilf  by 
tanker.  There  has  not  been  a  tanker 
sunk  in  the  gulf  since  1984.  And  the 
Kuwaitis,  who  In  recent  months  have 
become  the  principal  targets  of  the 
Iranians,  have  suffered  minimal 
damage  themselves.  The  damage  to 
Kuwaiti  tankers  over  the  past  2  years 
amoimts,  I  am  reliably  advised,  to  less 
than  $10  million.  Of  course,  no  Kuwai- 
ti tanker  has  been  simk. 

So  the  whole  issue  is  being  over- 
drawn. The  situation  is  not  as  grave  as 
some  would  have  us  believe.  The  oil 
supply  Is  not  being  cutoff.  Indeed, 
quite  the  contrary,  the  oil  is  coming 
out  by  tanker,  it  is  coming  out  by  pipe- 
line; and  the  atmosphere  In  the  gulf  Is 
very  much  one  of  business  as  usual. 
Iran  is  not  on  the  verge  of  winning  the 
war,  as  some  would  have  us  believe, 
and  certainly  the  Soviets  are  not 
marching  into  the  oil  fields  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

So  a  strong  case  can  be  made,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  administration  Is 
simply  overreacting  and,  in  the  proc- 
ess, exposing  American  interests  in  the 
gulf  to  an  uncertain  future. 

Oxir  principal  allies  have  counseled 
confidentially  that  we  in  the  United 
States  should  "cool  it":  that  we  should 
act  in  a  more  discreet  manner  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  There  are  many  among 
oiu*  allies  and  many  in  this  body  who 
believe  that  the  reflagging  of  the  Ku- 


waiti oil  tankers  should  never  have 
been  approved.  There  are  many  who 
believe  that  the  United  States  naval 
forces  should  not  commence  to  escort 
the  tankers  belonging  to  the  ooimtiy 
of  Kuwait. 

The  administration  has  let  us  down 
in  many  ways,  Mr.  President.  The  ill- 
advised  arms  sales  to  the  elusive  mod- 
erates In  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini's 
government  has  weakened  our  credi- 
bility. It  has  weakened  the  credibility 
of  the  United  States  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  area.  We  are  weakened  to  the 
point  that  we  are  vulnerable  to  the 
manipulations  of  a  tiny  gulf  natim. 
Kuwait.  Kuwait  has  used  our  po'- 
celved  weakness  to  initiate  an  auction 
between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet 
Union  for  oil  tanker  protection. 

The  report  received  yesterday  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  BCr.  Wein- 
berger, seeks  to  minimize  the  threat 
and  the  risk  that  our  forces  will  face 
In  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  Member  of  this 
body,  and  certainly  not  many  Ameri- 
can citizens,  who,  looking  at  the 
record  will  believe  that  those  who  rule 
In  Teheran  wUl  sit  Idly  by  and  let  the 
superpowers  tilt  this  war  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  in  the  direction  of  their  arch 
enemy,  Iraq. 

The  Iranian  radicals  will  lash  out  in 
their  Irrational  manner,  as  surely  as 
they  have  done  before,  without  provo- 
cation, at  our  Embassy  and  in  Beirut 
and  at  our  innocent  citizens  aroimd 
the  world. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it:  It  is  not 
that  we  fear  the  Iranians.  It  is  not 
that  we  do  not  believe  ourselves  capa- 
ble of  dealing  with  them  at  a  time  and 
a  place  of  our  choosing.  But  this 
simply  may  be  the  wrong  place  and 
the  wrong  time  to  do  so.  and  we 
should  not  provoke  an  irrational 
enemy  when  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  deal  with  them  with  the  dispatch 
that  we  would  be  under  other  circum- 
stances. 

So.  before  we  sail  United  States 
naval  vessels  through  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz,  into  the  path  of  these  Silk- 
worm missiles  which  the  Iranians  have 
purchased  from  the  Chinese,  we 
should  consider  where  this  policy  ulti- 
mately will  take  us.  It  is  a  slU>pery 
slope.  Indeed,  that  we  began  moving 
down  when  we  began  escorting  those 
Kuwaiti  ships  with  our  naval  vessels 
within  range  of  these  powerful  Silk- 
worm missUes. 

I  believe  that  the  better  part  of 
wisdom  at  this  Juncture  might  be  for 
the  administration  to  discuss  this 
matter  further,  the  whole  question  of 
reflagging.  with  the  country  of 
Kuwait,  and  perhaps  suggest  to 
Kuwait,  as  some  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  Oulf  Council  have  already  sug- 
gested, that  the  reflagging  might  not 
be  such  a  good  idea;  that  perhaps  the 
Kuwaitis  ought  to  withdraw  their  re- 
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A  atnmc  caae  can  be  made  that  this 
li  not  the  time  to  aooelerate  superpow- 
er pivMnoe  In  the  Pentan  Oulf  In  a 
proToeatlve  manner.  This  might  be  the 
time  for  a  dtecreet  military  presence, 
with  our  veaMls  oooUnulng  to  stay 
over  the  horlson.  but  always  available 
to  protect  our  Intereats  at  a  moment's 
notlee.  if  need  be.  U.  after  discreet  dls- 
eussloos  wtth  the  Kuwaitis,  they 
should  r«fuse  to  withdraw  their  re- 
quest for  reflacsing.  we  might.  In  the 
final  analysis,  be  forced  to  honor  the 
administration's  imilateral  commit- 
ment to  reflac  KuwalU  tanliers— but  I 
say  "mi^t  be."  If  that  should  occur.  If 
we  should  determine  tliat  the  Kuwai- 
tis are  not  going  to  withdraw  their  re- 
quest for  reflagging.  In  the  final  analy- 
sis, we  should  not  sail  Into  the  gulTs 
troubled  waters  alone. 

The  security  of  the  Persian  Oulf.  I 
thfaik.  Is  the  duty  of  all  our  ailles.  the 
duty  of  all  the  naval  powers  of  the 
Western  World.  Just  as  It  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes.  Today,  our 
allies  have  indicated  that  they  want 
no  part  of  this  Kuwaiti  tanker  scheme. 
They  want  the  United  States  to  take 
the  responsibility,  and  they  want  us  to 
take  the  risk,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  have  grave  doubts  about  the 
wisdom  of  proceeding  along  the  path 
that  the  United  SUtes  and  the  admin- 
istration seeks  to  proceed  down  unilat- 
erally. 

I  submit  that,  for  the  past  7  years, 
we  in  the  United  States  have  spent 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  to  meet 
our  obligations  to  defend  the  Western 
World.  Indeed,  according  to  some  re- 
ports, almost  half  of  our  defense 
budget  goes,  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, to  defend  Western  Europe  and  our 
NATO  allies. 

The  strong  case  can  be  made  that  It 
Is  time  for  our  allies  to  pay  more,  to 
pay  their  fair  share.  Certainly.  If  we 
ai«  going  to  go  forward  with  the  plan 
to  i«flag  Kuwaiti  tankers  and  to 
convoy  these  oil  vessels  of  another 
nation,  it  is  time  for  our  allies  to  share 
the  risk  and  the  cost  of  protecting  Per- 
sian Oulf  oU.  oil.  I  might  add.  that  Is 
six  times  more  Ukely  to  be  burned  In 
European  or  Japanese  boilers  than  in 
the  United  States. 

So  if  escorts  are  to  occur,  a  multina- 
fVMn^  force  of  allied  warships,  a  true 
deterrent  force,  should  be  created,  and 
the  Persian  Oulf  oil-producing  coun- 
tries, recipients  of  billions  of  petrodol- 
lars, should  contribute  their  Jet  fight- 
ers for  the  air  cover  our  fleet  in  the 
gulf  will  need. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  adminis- 
tration must  understand  that  these 
ue  mintmiiin  requirements.  Without 
the  visible  support  of  our  allies,  with- 
out their  ships  being  at  risk,  then  the 
whole  poorly  conceived  process  of  re- 


flagging  should  be  carefuUy  reexam- 
ined. 

There  is  much  at  stake  here.  Mr. 
President.  There  Is  more  at  stake  than 
Just  the  Persian  Oulf. 

When  I  was  in  the  gulf  last  month— 
and  I  am  sure  that  my  distinguished 
colleagues  will  echo  my  thoughts— I 
kept  hearing  the  same  refrain:  "Amer- 
ica is  not  a  reliable  aUy."  That  Is  what 
some  of  the  Oulf  SUte  leaders  were 
saying. 

My  response  to  that  is:  Where  are 
the  reliable  aUies  of  the  United 
States?  If  we  are  to  get  into  the  busi- 
ness of  escorting  the  oil  tankers  of  an- 
other nation,  then  should  not  our 
allies  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  that 
oil  also  share  the  risk  and  the  cost  of 
the  escorting?  If  we  are  to  become  the 
superpower  who  deters  the  Iranians 
from  more  adventuristic  pursxiits  in 
the  gulf.  If  we  are  to  become  the  su- 
perpower that  discourages  a  larger 
Soviet  presence  In  the  gulf,  then  are 
we  not  enUtled  to  the  help  and  open 
support  of  our  allies  and  of  those  na- 
tions around  the  Persian  Oulf.  the  oil- 
producing  Oulf  States  that  stand  to 
benefit  more  than  anyone  else  from 
our  presence  there?  If  our  allies  are 
nowhere  to  be  found  now  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf.  before  the  shooting  actually 
starts,  where  are  they  going  to  be 
when  the  going  really  gets  tough? 

So.  this  I  submit.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  issue  that  we  must  face  and  I  look 
forward  to  hearing  from  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  who  Just  returned 
from  the  gulf  getting  their  views  on 
tills  very  critical  and  crucial  issue. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


FUHl'HKK  EaCTENSION  OP 
MORNINO  BUSINESS 
(The  following  occiirred  during  Mr. 
Btsd's  remarks.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  for  morning  business  be 
extended  to  2  p.m.  and  that  these 
three  Senators  may  speak  each  in 
excess  of  5  minutes  if  they  wish. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  think  I 
am  going  to  have  to  extend  that  to 

2:15  p.m.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Under  the  same  arrange- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
Join  my  distinguished  colleagues.  Mr. 
Sassxk  and  Mr.  OLBm.  expressing  our 
appreciation  to  the  majority  leader 
who  had  the  foresight  some  weeks  ago 
to  see  the  growing  magnitude  of  this 
problem  and  to  provide  the  opportiml- 
ty  for  three  Senators  to  make  two  sep- 
arate trips  into  the  gulf  region  and  to 


provide  the  Senate  today  with  a  report 
of  our  fln^Ungs. 

Indeed,  throughout  the  process,  the 
minority  leader.  Mr.  Dolb.  Joined,  and 
was  present  when  we  discussed  in 
some  detail  the  findings  of  our  mis- 
sion. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  that  he  is  an  outstanding  travel- 
ing working  partner.  We  covered  over 
18.000  miles,  visited  B  countries  in  7 
days,  crossed  8  time  zones,  aiui.  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  experienced  no 
temperatures  below  100  'F..  at  least 
during  the  working  days.  I  look  for- 
ward to  other  trips  in  the  years  to 
come  with  my  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  President,  the  issues  surrotmd- 
ing  the  g\ilf  are  the  most  complex  this 
Senator  has  ever  encoimtered.  Fur- 
ther, there  have  been.  In  my  judg- 
ment, some  issues  overstated  and  some 
understated. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, under  the  strong  leadership  of 
Chairman  Nuim.  has  had  a  series  of 
hearings— Indeed  today  we  have  an- 
other this  afternoon— and  during  the 
course  of  those  hearings  we  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  examine  almost  all 
perspectives  of  these  various  issues.  I 
believe  there  has  been  a  measure  of 
overstatement  and  understatement  on 
some  Issues.  For  example.  I  am  gravely 
concerned  about  the  safety  of  U.S. 
military  in  the  gulf  region.  While  it  is 
"business  as  usual"  in  the  gulf  today, 
and  has  been  for  some  period  of  time, 
himdreds  of  ships  have  been  hit  but. 
fortuiuitely.  with  UtUe  loss  of  life.  and. 
since  1984  no  sinking  of  a  ship.  The 
gulf  region  has  been  able  to  adjust  and 
continue  to  export  oil. 

However,  the  necessity  to  Increase 
our  militsiry  assets  to  protect  U.S. 
flags,  will  increase  the  risk.  Members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have,  in  a 
very  professional,  pragmatic  way  in- 
formed the  Congress  of  the  risks. 

I  think  with  the  emphasis  that  is 
being  placed  on  the  region  now.  in 
part  heightened  by  the  tragedy  of  the 
Stark,  in  part  owing  to  greater  Interest 
by  both  superpowers,  and  In  part  by 
the  United  SUtes  declared  commit- 
ment to  flag  Kuwaiti  ships,  together 
these  actions  have  increased  the  risk 
to  our  United  SUtes  military  in  the 
region.  Let's  not  underestimate  the 
risks. 

The  Congress  has  played  an  impor- 
tant role  to  date.  Mr.  President,  in 
that  through  our  individual  sUte- 
menU  and  through  the  hearings,  we 
have  slowed  the  executive  branch  Im- 
plemenUtion  of  the  reflagging  plan. 
As  a  result,  those  In  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility are  planning  the  programs 
with  greater  care.  The  consulUtion 
process  being  followed  by  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  productive. 

Clearly,  one  of  the  reasons  the  Presi- 
dent decided  to  reflag  was  his  recogni- 
tion that  our  Nation  has  a  very  major 


strategic  interest  in  this  region— a  rec- 
ognition shared  by  President  Carter 
and  other  previous  PresidenU.  Central 
to  all  debate  is  the  potential  for  future 
Soviet  expansion  of  their  influence  in 
the  gulf  region.  While  there  is  the  po- 
tential for  some  increase,  we  must  not 
oversUte  this  potential  and  sound 
alarmist  and  over  react.  Look  at  the 
history  and  the  facts  today.  The  Oulf 
States,  their  culture  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment, are  based  on  religion,  a 
strong  belief  in  Ood:  that  is  the  an- 
tithesis of  communism.  Second  their 
economy,  is  basically  a  free  enterprise 
system  which  is  highly  dependent  on 
the  sale  of  oil  to  western  markets.  Po- 
litically, the  Oulf  SUtes  are  monar- 
chies. The  governmental  structure, 
the  economic  philosophy,  the  religious 
culture,  all  are  the  very  antithesis  of 
communism.  Add  to  this  history  the 
fighting  between  Muslim  brothers  in 
Afghanistan  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
one  does  not  find  a  basis  for  a  signifi- 
cantly larger  Soviet  Influence  In  the 
gulf  region. 

And  finally  consider,  the  split  posi- 
tion in  the  Commuiyst  world:  It  is  ac- 
knowledged that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
supplier  of  arms  to  Iraq,  but  other  na- 
tions in  the  Warsaw  Pact  are  supply- 
ing arms  to  Iran.  All  of  this  back- 
ground is  well  known  in  the  Oulf 
Council,  the  federation  of  the  six  g\ilf 
sUtes  which  view  with  skeptiscism  the 
overtures  now  being  made  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Therefore  when  we 
assess  the  threat  of  Soviet  expansion, 
let  us  assess  it  pragmatically  the  back- 
ground of  history  and  current  reali- 
ties. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  turning  to  the 
question  of  reflagging.  Senators  are  le- 
gitimately concerned  about  this  deci- 
sion. I  myself  am  concerned.  Quite 
frankly  I  wish  the  President  had  not 
made  the  decision  to  reflag.  I  support 
the  President  wholeheartedly  on  rais- 
ing the  level  of  our  military  assets  in 
the  gulf  to  meet  the  risk.  I  support  ap- 
proaching the  Oulf  SUtes  for  addi- 
tional infrastructure  support  and  en- 
couraging our  allies  to  join  us. 

The  reflagging  limits  the  flexibility 
of  how  we  employ  U.S.  military  assets. 
We.  of  course,  have  to  continue  pro- 
tecting United  SUtes-flag  vessels  that 
were  transiting  the  gulf  prior  to  the 
decision  to  reflag  Kuwait  vessels.  But 
adding  more  flags,  especially  from 
only  one  nation,  expands  our  military 
responsibility.  That  expansion  com- 
mits our  limited  assets  to  a  pattern  of 
operations  and  thereby  llmiU  the 
availability  of  assets  to  perform  on  ex- 
panded "presence"  in  the  traditional 
manner.  The  greater  the  flexibility, 
the  greater  the  doubt  in  the  mind  of  a 
potential  agressor  as  to  what,  where, 
and  when  we  might  respond. 

Nevertheless,  that  reflagging  deci- 
sion is  behind  us,  in  my  Judgment.  The 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  has 
ccHumltted  this  Nation  to  flag  those  11 


vessels.  And  for  the  Congress  at  this 
time  to  use  any  of  our  several  means 
to  cut  off  the  funding  to  provide  pro- 
tection or  to  otherwise  try  to  block 
that  Presidential  decision  would  com- 
pound tenfold  our  problems  in  the 
gulf. 

The  issue  of  credibility  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  that  region  is  criticaL  We  can 
recite  the  history  of  how  that  credibil- 
ity has  been  eroded,  following  the  fall 
of  the  Shah  of  Iran.  Those  are  facts  in 
history.  This  time  the  United  SUtes 
must  be  prepared  to  stay  the  course  or 
risk  further  eroding  our  credibility  in 
that  region.  Congress  should  not  now 
try  to  block  or  undo  this  Presidential 
decision. 

We  are  a  superpower.  With  that 
sUtus,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
comes  the  responsibility  to  that  region 
to  try  and  foster  peace  and  stability. 
Wise  or  unwise,  the  reflagging  decision 
has  been  made.  What  remains  is  the 
formulation  of  a  protection  program. 
Congress  has  taken  an  active  role  In 
requiring  the  administration  to  study 
with  greater  care  how  they  are  going 
to  implement  the  second  part  of  that 
decision;  namely,  the  protection  of 
those  vessels  flying  the  U.S.  flag. 

And  I  suggest  to  the  administration 
that  they  examine  the  role  that  the 
French  and  the  British  have  played 
with  their  warships  for  many  years. 
Senator  OLcni  and  I  studied  In  detail 
how  they  conduct  their  operations, 
and  they  are  quite  different  from  the 
operation  plan  that  the  United  SUtes 
contemplates  to  protect  these  newly- 
flagged  vessels. 

Essentially,  they  have,  as  they  say. 
provided  protection.  Sometimes  it  has 
been  referred  to  as  "over  the  horizon." 
In  other  words,  the  British  or  French 
warship  will  not  be  alongside  the  mer- 
chant ship  with  the  flag,  but  they  will 
be  over  the  horizon  a  short  distance 
keeping  an  eye.  where  necessary,  on 
the  situation.  In  contrast,  as  I  under- 
stand it— and  I  am  not  suggesting  how 
the  Department  of  Defense  wUl  come 
down  on  this— our  escorts  may  accom- 
pany directly,  right  alongside,  our  re- 
flagged  and  flagged  vessels. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  bears  a  very 
close  analysis  and  particularly  in  light 
of  the  success  that  the  French  and 
British  have  had  through  these  many 
years. 

Last,  what  I  call  the  "go  It  alone  doc- 
trine." It  concerns  me  greatly  that  this 
Nation  will  be  undertaking  these 
added  risks  without  the  full  support  of 
our  allies  and  those  who  presently 
share  the  benefits  of  the  gulf  region. 
They  should  share  the  burdens  as  well 
as  the  benefits.  It  is  my  expecUtion 
that  our  President  will  continue  to 
urge  our  allies  and  friends  Join  in  this 
effort. 

We  have  a  responsibility,  the  Presi- 
dent and  every  Member  of  Coz>gress, 
to  look  the  American  people  straight 
in  the  eye  and  say.  "This  is  not  a  risk- 


free  operation."  We  may  sustain 
losses;  we  shall  not  qwculate  on  the 
measure  or  the  nature  of  such  losses 
but  they  might  include  prisoners  of 
war.  We  must  explain  there  risks  in 
the  context  of  this  Natiim's  strategic 
Interests  in  the  entire  gulf  region,  not 
Just  Kuwait. 

Mr.  OLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschlx).  The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Senator 
Bybo,  my  distinguished  colleague  to 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee,  Sena- 
tor Sasskr,  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
Senator  Warner,  and  others  who  may 
have  or  will  speak  here  today  regard- 
ing our  Joint  report  on  our  recent  visit 
to  the  Persian  Oulf  area. 

I  would  like  to  first  (»mmend  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  for  his 
wisdom  and  f  or^ight  in  deciding  to 
sponsor  a  bipartisan  Senate  factfind- 
ing mission  to  the  Oulf  region  follow- 
ing the  Iraqi  attack  on  the  U.S.S. 
Stark.  He  quickly  recognized  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation  in  the  gulf,  re- 
sulting not  only  from  the  t4>parent 
mistaken  attack  on  the  5tarfc— we 
hope  it  was  mistaken— where  37  Amer- 
ican servicemen  lost  their  lives.  We  vis- 
ited that  ship.  We  talked  to  the  people 
there,  and  I  can  tell  you,  from  our  ob- 
servation of  it.  there  were  plenty  of 
examples  of  heroism  In  even  keeping 
that  ship  afloat. 

Senator  Btho  wanted  us  to  go  over 
and  assess  the  potential  military  and 
political  risks  associated  with  Imple- 
menting the  administration's  plan  to 
reflag  Kuwaiti  tankers  and  to  provide 
United  SUtes  Naval  escort  for  their 
transit  through  the  Persian  Oulf. 

I  believe  our  report  clearly  confirms 
and  documents  Senator  Bysd's  percep- 
tion and  concerns,  indeed  the  concern 
of  91  members  of  this  distinguished 
body  who  supported  a  resolution  to  in- 
vestigate the  current  and  future  UA 
role  in  this  vital  part  of  the  world. 

I  would  secondly  like  to  commend 
and  thank  my  colleague  and  friend 
from  Virginia  without  whose  wisdom 
and  guidance  this  report  would  not 
have  been  possible.  His  distinguished 
public  service  to  this  coimtry  is  a 
matter  of  record,  but  is  of  particular 
Importance  to  this  mission  to  the  Per- 
sian Oulf.  JoHiT  WABKBt  is  s  fomwr 
sailor,  marine,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  currently  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee  and 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  so  he 
brought  to  this  study  a  depth  and 
breath  of  knowledge  and  experience 
that  was  virtiially  unattainable  any- 
where  else 

Although  we  did  not  always  agree  on 
every  phase  of  everything  we  saw  over 
there  on  every  issue  we  faced,  we 
always   acknowledged  and   respected 
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tbe  position  of  the  other.  Jomi.  In  l«n- 
■uate  that  jrou  undentand  best.  ■■  a 
former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  well 
dooel  You  did  an  admirable  Job. 

A«  for  the  report  Itaelf .  I  believe  it 
provides  a  good  f  oundatim  for  the 
Senate  and  for  the  American  people  to 
■tudy  further  what  the  U.8.  role 
■hould  be  In  the  Peralan  Oulf .  Make 
no  mistake  about  It.  as  stated  clearly 
In  our  raport.  the  Persian  Otilf  region 
Is  tnily  in  this  country's  vital  Interest 
and  the  United  States  must  continue 
to  play  a  significant  part. 

Now.  let  me  address  that  in  a  little 
bit  more  detalL  Why  risk  war  Involve- 
ment In  the  Peralan  Oulf?  Why  put 
our  fHin*  in  harm's  way?  Are  there 
vital  United  States  and  world  interests 
there?  What  should  our  commitment 
be? 

Well.  In  answering.  I  would  say  there 
must  be  a  policy  that  is  worthy  of  8Uj>- 
port  and  worthy  of  risk  before  show- 
ing the  flag— maybe  getting  bullet 
holes  in  that  flag  and  risking  Ameri- 
can lives— makes  any  sense.  And  if 
t.h*«i  cause  and  policy  are  worthy,  then 
it  is  not  only  showing  the  flag  that's 
Important,  but  maintaining  the  flag 
and  its  cause  that  becomes  crucial  if 
we  really  mean  it.  II  it  is  vital,  truly 
vital,  not  stand  on  a  stage  and  shout 
meaningless  platitudes  about  vital,  but 
of  real,  long-term  vital  importance  to 
ourselves  and  our  free  world  allies, 
then  the  full  force  and  might  of  the 
United  SUtes  must  prevail.  If  It  is 
vitaL 

Vital  U.S.  interest  has  become  a  coin 
of  reduced  value  In  the  last  few  years. 
At  one  time,  it  was  termed  "vital"  that 
we  not  be  pushed  around— we  were 
going  to  show  them— yet  Desert  One 
failed.  It  was  said  to  be  "vital"  that 
our  presence  in  Lebanon  be  main- 
tained and  we  diwatched  1.600  ma- 
rines on  a  near  impossible  task,  know- 
ing that  no  1.000  of  anybody  could 
bring  stability  to  Lebanon.  We  re- 
turned 241  body  bags  to  the  United 
States.  We  decided  vital  oversUted  the 
case,  and  withdrew.  Again,  it  was  of 
overriding  importance,  we  were  told, 
that  the  world  should  not  traffic  arms 
with  Iran,  and  now  the  United  States 
stands  shamefacedly  before  interna- 
tional opinion,  having  said  one  thing 
to  the  world  while  doing  another  se- 
cretly, and  may  even  have  prolonged 
the  war  in  the  process. 

Again  we  are  being  told  that  control 
of  the  Persian  Oulf  is  vital  to  our  in- 
terests. Well,  is  it.  really?  While  the 
natural  tendency  is  to  be  skeptical  and 
say.  "Here  we  go  again."  I  believe  it 
comes  closer  to  fitting  the  definition 
of  vital  than  the  other  examples  men- 
tioned earlier.  Let  me  explain  why  I 
feel  that  way. 

Just  In  historical  terms,  the  uses  of 
new  kinds  of  energy  to  supplement  or 
replace  human  muscle  power  has  de- 
termined man's  advances  all  through 


history.  There  was  the  use  of  animal 
power,  then  burning  wood,  then  coal. 

In  our  time,  petroleum  has  become 
by  far  the  single  most  Important  fuel. 
It  sustains  the  world  as  we  know  it- 
jobs,  business,  commerce.  transi>orta- 
tlon.  homes,  standard  of  living,  mili- 
tary capability,  all  our  hopes  for  the 
future— and  will  continue  to  do  so  into 
the  indefinite  future  when  some  newer 
energy  source  may  appear  on  the 
scene. 

In  an  average  year,  nearly  one-third 
of  the  Western  World's  petroleum 
comes  from  the  Persian  Oulf.  We  may 
not  like  that,  but  that  is  the  situation 
we  face,  together  with  our  friends  and 
aUles. 

I  have  a  graph  which  shows  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  Persian  Oulf  share 
of  the  percentage  of  the  total  world  oil 
production.  It  has  been  down  as  low  as 
20-some  percent  and  It  has  been  up  as 
high  as  45  percent,  back  in  1975.  In 
IMS.  it  is  once  again  estimated  to  be 
up  around  45  percent  of  the  daily  sup- 
plies. Right  now  on  any  given  day. 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  world's 
oil  supply  comes  out  of  that  Persian 
Oulf  area. 

The  distribution  of  that  oil  is  not 
uniform.  While  the  United  States  is 
one  of  the  largest  recipients  of  gulf  oil 
In  volume,  receiving  some  800.000  bar- 
rels per  day,  I  believe,  the  percentage 
of  our  total  is  only  7  percent.  But  we 
can  all  recall  all  too  vividly  our  gas 
lines,  high  prices,  disruptions  to  busi- 
ness and  industry,  and  inflation  when 
world  production  was  reduced  by  only 
about  3  percent  or  so.  Dependencies 
on  Persian  Oulf  oil  varies  from  nation 
to  nation:  Western  Europe  30  percent. 
Japan  65  percent,  and  many  smaller 
nations  and  developing  countries  with 
even  higher  percentages. 

Weil,  that  is  today,  here  and  now. 
How  about  the  future?  Does  this  term 
"vital  interest  of  the  United  States" 
apply  on  into  the  futtire  or  is  this  a 
temporary  thing?  Is  it  looking  better 
or  worse? 

Unfortunately,  as  of  now,  some- 
where between  55  and  60  percent  of 
the  known  oU  reserves  of  the  whole 
world  are  found  around  the  Persian 
Oulf.  and  I  believe  their  new  discover- 
ies tiave  increased  more  rapidly  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  meaning 
their  percentage  of  supply  in  the 
future  may  become  markedly  higher. 
Long  after  Texas  and  Alaska,  Mexico 
and  the  North  Sea  may  well  have  run 
dry,  the  gulf  will  undoubtedly  still  be 
pumping  oil. 

WeU,  even  with  that,  so  what  te  the 
danger?  Oil  prices  are  down.  There  is  a 
glut  of  oil  on  the  world  market.  We 
find  it  quite  plentiful.  The  price  of 
gasoline  is  down  at  the  pump  from 
what  it  was  2  or  3  years  ago. 

Even  the  Iran-Iraq  war  has  not  dis- 
rupted the  flow.  That  war.  for  all  the 
attention  it  has  received,  has  not 
begun  to  seriously  interfere  with  the 


flow  of  oil  out  of  the  gulf,  not  more 
than  about  a  1 -percent  rediiction.  ac- 
cording to  the  experts. 

As  to  ship  damage,  not  more  than 
six  small  ships,  not  all  of  them  tank- 
ers, were  destroyed  in  the  first  year  or 
so  of  this  war.  but  for  approximately 
the  last.  I  believe.  4  or  4H  years,  some- 
thing like  that,  not  a  single  ship  has 
been  sunk. 

The  impression  many  people  have  in 
this  country  is  that  the  gulf  looks  like 
Pearl  Harbor  with  ships  sinking  all 
over  the  place,  with  billows  of  smoke 
going  up.  There  are  a  few  billows  of 
smoke,  but  not  a  single  ship  has  been 
sunk  for  several  years  in  spite  of  all 
these  attacks.  There  have  been  318  at- 
tacks since  the  war  began  but  it  has  to 
be  the  most  unlethal  war  in  history. 

Why?  Well,  the  weapons  are  not 
available  of  a  size  to  do  greater 
damage,  and  the  nature  of  the  targets 
is  such  that  ships  can  absorb  a  tre- 
mendous punch  into  their  liquid  cargo 
without  the  devastating  damage  a 
similar  weapon  would  do  to  a  densely 
packed  war  ship  like  the  U.S.S.  Stark. 

There  has  been  damage  and  the  esti- 
mate. I  think,  has  been  55  lives  lost, 
but  the  shipping  goes  on. 

Once  again,  why  worry?  The  oil  Is 
getting  out.  In  the  short  term,  that 
might  have  some  credibility,  although 
even  in  the  short  term,  recent  moves 
by  Iran  in  obtaining  the  far  more  pow- 
erful Silkworm  missile  system  from 
the  Chinese,  and  preparing  to  install 
them  around  the  Strait  of  Hormuz. 
puts  all  transiting  ships  in  Jeopardy. 

Of  even  greater  concern  is  the  ulti- 
mate control  of  the  gulf.  In  the  Oulf 
Cooperation  Council,  OCC.  which  Is 
all  the  nations  fronting  the  gulf 
except  Iran  and  Iraq,  is  no  match  for 
their  giant  46  million  population  Irani- 
an neighbor,  with  their  significantly 
military  machine.  In  fact,  all  of  the 
OCC  nations  combined  have  a  popula- 
tion only  one-fourth  that  of  Iran.  In 
fact.  Just  by  numbers  of  people,  some- 
one calculated  that  the  number  of 
babies  bom  in  Iran  since  the  revolu- 
tion more  than  equals  the  total  popu- 
lation of  all  the  OCC  states  put  to- 
gether. So,  naturally,  they  are  afraid 
of  this  giant  neighbor  across  the  gulf. 

One  of  the  long-term  dangers,  then, 
that  we  have  to  consider  is  an  Iranian 
victory  over  Iraq.  OCC  members  have 
no  doubt  whatsoever  that  an  Iranian 
victory  over  Iraq  will  be  followed  in 
close  order  by  Iran's  efforts  to  contin- 
ue down  the  western  side  of  the  gulf 
or  at  least  try  to  control  the  other  side 
of  the  gulf  as  far  as  poUcy  goes.  They 
are  afraid  that  Iran  could  readily 
absorb  the  comparatively  weak  OCC 
members  and  ^fSn  an  additional  60 
percent  of  the  world's  oil  reserves. 

Mr.  President,  an  Ayatollah  Kho- 
meini controlled  one-third  of  the 
world's  immediate  oil  supply,  plus  the 
reserves  control  of  the  future,  is  some- 


thing we  in  the  free  world  cannot 
chance. 

Second,  in  the  long-term  category  is 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  have  sought 
warm  water  access  for  generations  and 
would  find  gulf  domination  doubly  at- 
tractive since  it  would  carry  with  it  s 
controlling  grip  on  the  free  world 
energy  lifeline.  Very  attracUve. 

I  am  certainly  not  tying  to  "play  the 
Russian  card"  or  do  "the  Russians  are 
coming,  the  Russians  are  coming"  bit, 
which  seems  to  work  too  often  in 
international  diplomacy  when  people 
want  to  deal  with  the  United  SUtes. 

As  I  view  it,  short  of  an  all-out  war 
movement  by  the  Soviets,  which  I  con- 
sider almost  unthinkable,  highly  im- 
llkely,  it  will  take  them  many,  many 
years  of  concentrated  effort  to  build 
up  contacts,  trade  and  relationships  in 
the  gulf  to  the  point  where  their  influ- 
ence could  seriously  affect  the  oil 
trade  or  permit  them  to  have  a  con- 
trolling influence. 

Just  imagine  the  Soviet  Union  in 
charge  of  one-third  of  the  free  world's 
current  oil  flow  and  60  percent  of 
future  reserves.  Would  they  always  act 
in  the  best  interests  of  my  grandchil- 
dren's future?  Do  I  want  to  see  little 
Daniel  and  Zachary  growing  up  with 
that  kind  of  a  stranglehold  on  what 
kind  of  a  future  they  can  have  or  jobs 
they  can  expect  to  get?  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  depend  on  the  good  will  of  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Iran  in  control  of  the 
Persian  Oulf. 

I  would  note  that  the  Soviets  have 
been  increasing  their  presence  in  the 
gulf,  including  the  leasing  of  three 
Soviet-flag  tankers  to  Kuwait. 

All  the  above  I  have  talked  about  are 
the  stark  stakes  in  the  gulf.  I  would 
add  it  has  baffled  me  why  our  U.S. 
leadership  tries  to  soft-pedal  these 
concerns  that  are  very  real,  dynamic 
economic  concerns  for  the  United 
States  and  Just  say  we  are  over  there 
to  stress  rights  of  passage  and  princi- 
ples of  freedom  of  the  sea.  acting  as 
though  that  principle  of  naval  interna- 
tional law  and  customs  is  the  only,  or 
at  least  the  major,  issue. 

I  would  submit  that  if  there  were 
two  small  island  nations  out  in  the  Pa- 
cific at  war,  and  they  were  shooting 
back  and  forth  at  each  other,  and 
there  was  little  or  no  United  States 
economic  interest  involved,  we  would 
hardly  be  sailing  our  ships  up  and 
down,  back  and  forth,  into  harm's  way 
in  between  them  Just  to  uphold  our 
right  of  free  passage. 

I  think  it  is  better  by  far  to  tell  our 
people  the  truth:  that  a  Persian  Oulf 
in  unfriendly  hands  affects  their 
future.  Their  jobs  could  vanish  if 
energy  prices  stayed  too  high  too  long. 
It  affects  their  pocketbooks.  Remem- 
ber the  impact  of  increased  prices 
from  the  comparatively  small  short- 
ages of  a  few  years  ago;  and  it  affects 
their  standard  of  living  and  that  of 


their  children  into  the   generations 
ahead. 

American  and  free  world  futures 
dramatically  affected  by  a  victorious 
Iran  or  more  remote  possibility  of  a 
Soviet-dominated  gulf  are  not  some- 
thing to  leave  to  chance. 

Our  position  in  the  gulf  cannot  be 
Just  showboat.  We  cannot  assume  that 
Iran  would  not  dare  attack  an  Ameri- 
can-flagged vessel.  They  called  our 
bluff  in  Beirut.  We  brought  home  241 
Marine  body  bags  to  prove  our  pres- 
ence there  had  been  ill  conceived.  In 
fact,  there  may  be  some  evidence  that 
they  now  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
even  further  embarrass  the  United 
States  as  they  did  at  the  UJ3.  Embassy 
in  Tehran,  with  the  subsequent  Desert 
1,  and  in  Beirut. 

The  point  is  we  must  be  there  not 
with  token  forces,  hoping  for  the  best. 
We  must  be  there  with  strong  forces, 
prepared  for  the  worst,  and  use  them 
if  our  annoimced  mission  is  damaged 
by  Iranian  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  not  so 
simple  as  Just  to  state  that  the  gulf 
region  is  vital  and  that  that  vital  inter- 
est is  seriously  and  immediately 
threatened.  The  region  is  vital  as  I 
said,  but  its  importance  to  the  West  is 
as  much  or  more  future  than  present, 
and  that  threat  is  more  potential  than 
inunediate.  Right  now  the  U.S.  de- 
pendence on  gulf  oU  is  down,  the  oil  is 
flowing  with  very  minor  disruptions, 
the  war  Is  essentially  a  stalemate,  and 
Soviet  gulf  Influence  is  minimal.  The 
threat  then  is  more  potential  since,  if 
Iran  can  successfully  Intimidate  Iraq's 
gulf  supporters  like  Kuwait  and  thus 
tip  the  war  balance  in  their  favor, 
then  we  could  face  the  imacceptable 
scenario  of  a  gulf  region  dominated 
and  intimidated  by  a  fundamentalist 
Iran.  Or  if  the  United  States  backs  out 
of  its  commitment  to  Kuwait  the  Sovi- 
ets could  assume  the  role  of  protector 
and,  over  time,  enhance  their  presence 
and  influence  in  the  area.  Neither  of 
these  scenarios  is  acceptable  from  a 
United  States  strategic  perspective  yet 
it  is  unclear  if  affording  United  States 
protection  to  11  Kuwaiti  tankers,  a 
fraction  of  the  ships  in  trade  with 
Kuwait,  is  an  effective  or  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  preclude  the  realization 
of  either  or  both  of  those  miaccept- 
able  situations.  Oiven  the  current  mili- 
tary and  political  situation  in  the  gulf, 
then,  the  most  difficult  and  complex 
question  remains  what  the  U.S.  role 
should  be. 

Unforturuitely.  the  administration 
has  already  determined  what  that  role 
wlU  be.  It  is: 

To  reflag  11  Kuwaiti  tankers  as 
United  States  merchant  ships,  al- 
though they  will  be  owned  by  Kuwait 
and  essentially  manned  by  Kuwaitis.  I 
think  they  responded  to  the  "Russians 
are  coming,  the  Russians  are  coming" 
and  rushed  into  this  policy  before  it 
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had  been  well  thought  out.  We  now 
are  proposing: 

To  provide  U.S.  naval  escort  of  these 
11  ships  during  each  near  weA-long 
transit  in  and  out  of  the  gulf. 

At  present,  the  role  as  determined 
by  the  administration  is  singularly 
imilateraL  Our  NATO  and  other  free 
world  allies— who  depend  on  the  oil 
from  the  Persian  Oulf  area  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  the  United  States 
does— are  simply  not  interested.  They 
perceive  no  new  threat  to  the  stability 
of  the  area;  and  we  were  indeed  sur- 
prised when  we  were  there  at  the  busi- 
ness-as-usual atmosphere  in  the  gulf: 
less  than  1  percent  of  shipping  has 
been  interdicted  in  the  gulf,  insurance 
rates  have  not  increased,  and  the  price 
of  oil  has  actually  declined  since  the 
tanker  war  began  in  1984. 

As  for  our  friends  in  the  gulf  region, 
some  countries  are  currently  providing 
an  important  level  of  support  and  con- 
sidering others  within  their  capabili- 
ties. Nevertheless,  what  we  are  clearly 
talking  about.  Mr.  President,  is  a 
United  States-only  show— that  Is  a 
unilateral  commitment  to  increase  our 
political  and  military  activity  in  the 
gulf  in  order  to  protect  the  world's  oil 
shipments— while  at  the  same  time 
nmning  the  risk  of  a  miliary  confron- 
tation with  Iran. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  convinced 
that  the  reflagging  was  the  best  way 
to  go,  and  I  still  strongly  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  consider  alternatives 
which  might  complement  or  supplant 
the  narrow  focus  on  the  11  Kuwaiti 
ships. 

Mr.  President,  flagging  may  be  nec- 
essary sometime  but  not  imtil  we  have 
exhausted  the  other  means  at  our  dis- 
posal: First,  a  U.N.  resolution  with 
sanctions.  Now,  that  may  be  done  in  a 
matter  of  a  few  weeks,  as  I  understand 
it,  from  talking  to  our  State  Depart- 
ment people. 

Second,  support  within  the  gulf.  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  has  been  over  there 
recently,  talking  to  some  of  our 
friends  in  that  region,  about  what 
they  may  be  able  to  do.  Our  allies  in 
Eiux>pe  who  benefit  far  more  than  we 
do  from  this  can  certainly  give  us  sup- 
port. There  are  four  British  ships  in 
that  gulf  area  now,  and  three  French 
ships,  which  could  be  combined  in  a 
multilateral  force  short  of  a  UJf. 
action. 

Finally,  the  administration  padcage 
is  still  being  put  together.  If  it  is  the 
administration's  intention  not  to  back 
off  of  this  flagging,  then  we  must  do 
several  things.  We  must  not  bluff.  And 
the  purpose  of  a  force  over  there  is 
not  to  Just  sit  with  defensive  craft, 
hoping  that  no  missile  gets  through.  It 
seems  to  me  there  are  three  elements 
that  we  have  to  deal  with. 

First,  how  do  we  best  deter  a  natitm 
that  might  think  of  embarrassing  the 
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united  States  with  an  attack?  So.  No. 
1  to  to  deter. 

No.  1  If  ttiere  to  an  attack,  how  do 
we  defend  ounelvea?  We  muat  go  in 
there  with  very  first  claM  equipment, 
evetrthlnc  wortdnc.  make  sure  we  can 
defend  ounehraa. 

But.  let  us  ny  that  does  not  work. 
Then  we  must  be  able  to  retaliate  and 
retaliate  rapidly.  That  to  the  beet  way 
of  deterring  more  attacks.  We  do  not 
do  that  with  defensive  vessels,  him- 
kered  down  wmttlnc  for  an  attack. 

Tou  can  say  we  retaliate  with  a  car- 
rier all  right,  we  can  send  attack 
planes  up.  we  can  refuel  them  en 
route,  and  go  ahead  and  strike  a  target 
along  the  gulf  there,  but  I  would 
submit  we  must  consider  the  type  of 
targets. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  here  behind 
me  a  map.  a  chart  of  the  Persian  Oulf . 

If  I  ever  saw  a  nation  that  was  vul- 
nerable, it  to  Iran,  and  they  have  to 
know  this— the  total  wealth  of  Iran, 
their  economic  support,  comes  out  In 
on  through  miarg  Island,  right  here. 
Because  they  are  afraid  of  attacks  by 
Iraqi  aircraft,  they  bring  small  tankers 
up  here,  load  them  up  at  Kharg 
Island,  take  them  down  the  coast, 
reload  them  into  the  international 
tankers  down  here  off  of  Bandar 
Abbas.  Thto  to  why  the  Iraqul  air- 
planes at  night  ccHne  down  here  and 
try  to  intercept  the  shuttle  tankers 
and  that  to  where  they  reportedly  mto- 
took  one  of  our  ships,  the  StarK  and 
hit  It.  making  a  mistake  that  it  was  a 
tanker. 

The  point  to  this:  All  of  Iran's 
wealth  comes  from  the  oil  shipments 
out  here  through  Kharg  Island  and  a 
couple  of  other  smaller  places  here. 
and  the  oil  heads  around  Kharg  Island 
right  here.  That  to  the  economic  suste- 
nance for  Iran.  It  means  they  are  ex- 
tremely vulnerable. 

If  you  were  designing  a  weapons 
system,  that  could  put  under  pressure 
the  economic  lifeline  of  Iran,  what 
would  It  be?  The  gulf  to  hardly  big 
enough  to  operate  a  carrier  that  has 
to  go  into  the  wind  and  recover  air- 
craft. A  carrier  would  be  more  vulnera- 
ble operating  in  such  a  restricted 
space. 

I  would  submit  this:  we  have  four 
battleships.  We  started  a  couple  of 
weeks  sgo  *^'^*"g  rather  facetiously 
about  we  ought  to  send  a  battleship  in. 
The  more  I  have  thought  about  this, 
the  more  it  to  an  ideal  weapons  system 
to  deter  an  Iranian  attack,  whether 
suldde  or  anything  else,  against  us;  be- 
cause the  battleship  can  cruise  up  and 
down  here  with  impunity. 

It  can  bring  the  whole  economic  life- 
line of  the  Iranians  within  range  of 
th^  ift-inch  guns,  or  within  the  cruise 
w.i«rii—  they  have  on  board.  It  could 
cruise  up  and  down  with  impunity,  be- 
cause there  to  no  weapons  systems  in 
Iran  that  could  even  have  a  prayer  of 
seriously  «<«m«j<r>j  or  slnUng   that 


battleship.  I  think  all  you  would  need 
to  do  to  cruise  a  battleship  up  here, 
perhaps  even  unescorted  because  it 
really  does  not  need  anything  with  it. 
With  its  search  radar  on.  on  each  one 
of  these  targets  here,  either  Bandar 
Abbas  or  the  air  base  at  Bushehr  or 
Kharg  Island  up  here,  you  train  your 
fire  control  radar  on  there  that  they 
pick  up  on  their  scopes  also  and  they 
get  the  message  very  fast  that  their 
economic  lifeline  to  being  threatened  if 
they  are  dumb  enough  to  make  any 
attack  on  an  American  ship.  We  could 
rotate  our  four  battleships  through 
there,  one  on  station  at  90  days  at  a 
time.  I  think  we  could  even  save 
money  if  we  went  that  route. 

We  could  perhaps  pull  a  carrier  out 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  save  all  that 
expense  of  keeping  a  carrier  battle 
group  in  there  all  the  time.  So  that  to 
one  thing  for  the  admlntotration  to 
consider  if  we  are  looking  for  an  effec- 
tive deterrent. 

Where  the  Iranians  make  their  at- 
tacks now  to  just  inside  the  gulf.  Here 
are  the  in  and  out  shipping  channels 
on  the  gulf.  We  were  out  there  on  a 
ship  in  the  middle  of  those  shipping 
channeto  Just  2  weeks  ago  last  Sunday, 
so  we  had  a  firsthand  chance  to  see 
what  to  happening  over  here  at 
Bandar  Abbas.  On  the  radar  at  that 
time  we  saw  42  international  ships 
over  here  waiting  to  be  loaded  in  Iran. 

They  make  their  attacks  on  interna- 
tional shipping  down  here  along  the 
waters  of  the  United  Arab  Emirates. 
The  Iranians  do  not  venture  where  the 
Iraqto  can  get  to  them  fiu-ther  up  in 
the  gulf. 

So  that  is  basically  the  military  situ- 
ation we  find  ourselves  in. 

But  it  to  a  situation  that  I  think  we 
cannot  bluff  on.  We  cannot  say  we 
hope  that  they  will  not  be  so  dumb  as 
to  make  suicide  attacks  or  anything 
like  that.  They  have  to  know  absolute- 
ly and  without  fail  that  we  have  a  re- 
taliatory capability  in  there  that  to 
going  to  leave  them  without  the  abili- 
ty to  prosecute  a  war  if  they  are  dumb 
enough  to  hit  an  American  ship.  That 
cannot  be  left  to  chance. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  the  flagging,  if  it  becomes  nec- 
essary, then  I  think  we  have  to  have 
enough  force  to  maximize  deterrence 
and  minimize  risk.  E>o  we  need  the  car- 
rier? Much  has  been  made  out  of  the 
fact  that  we  should  have  air  cover  over 
there.  Now.  I  spent  much  of  my  life,  I 
went  through  two  wars,  as  a  fighter 
pilot.  I  think  I  am  a  fair  student  of 
what  to  needed  in  an  air  war.  I  am  not 
that  much  concerned,  quite  frankly, 
about  the  possibility  of  air  attacks. 
The  best  estimates  are  that  Iran  only 
has  about  60  F-4's  and  at  any  one 
time,  because  of  spare  parts  and  main- 
tance  problems,  we  estimate  that  only 
about  20  to  25  of  those  are  in  commis- 
sion and  usable.  They  have  an  estimat- 
ed 60  F- 14 's,  and  at  any  one  time  only 


about  11  to  15  of  those  are  in  usable 
condition. 

So  it  seems  to  me  the  possibility  of 
having  large-scale  air  attacks  from 
Iran  to  reasonably  remote.  But  with 
the  battleship  again  it  to  rather  imper- 
vious to  anything  that  the  Iranians 
might  throw  at  it,  even  possibly  a  sui- 
cide attack  by  an  F-4  or  an  F-14.  So  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  share  the  views  of 
some  of  my  colleagues  that  we  need 
air  cover.  I  would  like  to  have  air  cover 
available.  Perhaps  we  could  work  out 
some  arrangement  with  the  Saudto 
which  would  not  mean  we  would  have 
to  keep  a  carrier  over  there  all  the 
time.  I  do  believe  a  battleship  up  and 
down  that  coast,  up  and  down  the 
gulf,  whose  weapons  could  reach  ev- 
erything of  any  importance  as  far  as 
the  economic  lifeline  in  Iran  goes 
would  make  deterrent  sense  and  possi- 
bly even  save  us  money  over  the  long 
haul. 

So.  Mr.  President,  thto  to  a  very  brief 
rundown  of  my  views  and  my  concerns 
about  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  think  the 
United  States  must  redouble  its  efforts 
on  the  diplomatic  front.  Flagging 
might  very  well  become  unnecessary  If 
the  war  could  be  brought  to  a  peaceful 
conclusion  by  the  United  Nations  or 
through  bilateral  contacts.  Until  we 
have  studied  the  admlntotration's 
threat  assessment  and  corresponding 
specific  protection  plan,  until  we  have 
examined  potential  alternatives  to  re- 
flagglng,  and  until  we  have  ascer- 
tained more  fully  the  degree  of  allied 
and  gulf  support.  I  think  a  decision  on 
whether  to  back  the  administration's 
reflagglng  would  be  premature.  We  do 
not  have  forever  because  it  requires 
congressional  action  or  it  does  go  into 
effect.  But  we  do  have  a  little  bit  of 
time  left. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Sasser  report  and 
Wamer-Olenn  reports  will  provide  a 
good  foundation  for  the  Senate  as  it 
proceeds  to  discuss  and  debate  a  very 
complex  and  vitally  important  issue 
facing  thto  coimtry— in  fact  the  free 
world— into  the  long-term  future. 

Once  again,  I  compliment  our  major- 
ity leader,  Senator  Robkrt  Btro,  for 
having  the  foresight  to  ask  us  to  get 
the  information.  I  hope  it  has  been 
helpful.  I  am  happy  to  work  with  him 
and  the  leadership  in  the  Senate,  with 
Senator  WARimt  and  Senator  Sassck. 
to  do  whatever  we  can  to,  first,  bring 
the  war  to  an  end  and  then  to  make 
sure  that  the  American  policy  in  thto 
area  to  not  an  on-again.  off -again  situ- 
ation. 

Senator  Sasskr  mentioned  earlier 
that  one  of  the  things  he  heard  over 
and  over  on  hto  trip  was.  "Can  we  rely 
on  America?"  He  said,  "Can  we  rely  on 
the  gulf  sUtes,  too?"  That  to  a  fair 
question  to  ask.  But  I  would  submit 
with  what  happened  in  Desert  I  and 
Beirut  and  the  arms  sale  to  Iran  and 


the  Stark  tragedy,  there  are  some 
pretty  good  reasons  why  our  reputa- 
tion over  there  to  at  a  low  ebb  at  the 
present  time.  I  want  to  see  us  be  a  reli- 
able partner  in  whatever  we  do  in  the 
gulf.  It  to  too  important  for  the  long 
term:  it  to  going  to  control  a  large  i>art 
of  the  energy  sources  of  thto  world. 

Ever  since  the  energy  shortages  tMck 
in  the  1970's,  I  have  been  making 
speeches  and  occasionally  challenging 
audiences,  asking  them,  if  you  had 
your  choice  of  10  square  miles  of  any 
property  on  Earth,  what  would  you 
pick?  Someone  would  say  a  square 
mile  in  downtown  Moscow,  London, 
Washington,  or  wherever.  I  would 
come  back  and  say,  "If  I  could  pick  10 
square  mUes  that  would  come  closer  to 
giving  me  good  control  of  things  in 
thto  world  than  any  other  spot.  I 
would  pick  10  square  miles  on  the  in 
and  out  channeto  of  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz."  That  to  not  something  new. 
That  to  something  I  have  been  saying 
since  way  back  in  the  midseventies 
during  the  energy  crunch.  I  believe  it 
to  even  more  vital  for  our  future  today 
because  the  energy  reserves  of  the 
world  are  more  bound  up  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  area  and  we  cannot  leave  to 
chance  those  future  oil  supplies  for 
our  children  and  our  grandchildren 
falling  under  the  domination  of  Iran 
or  the  Soviets.  I  think  it  to  that  impor- 
tant for  the  long-term  future  of  the 
world. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

EXTKNSion  OF  If  OHKiMO  Busnnss 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  might 
expand  on  my  statement  and.  second, 
that  the  hour  of  morning  business  be 
extended  another  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  to  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
my  distingutohed  colleague  from  Ohio 
can  stay  1  or  2  more  minutes  on  the 
floor.  I  would  like  to  engage  him  in  a 
colloquy.  I  think  we  should  perhaps 
narrow  a  point  of  difference  that  to 
vital  to  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  at 
thto  time. 

Before  doing  so,  I  want  to  say  again 
what  a  personal  pleasure  it  to  for  me 
in  my  brief  career  here  in  the  Senate 
to  have  been  associated  with  the  lead- 
ership that  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, and  particularly  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  provided  on  thto  trip.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  has  most  unusual  of 
qualities  that  when  he  walks  into  a 
room,  be  there  kings  or  sheiks  or 
emirs,  hto  presence  to  felt  and  hto  pres- 
ence is  respected. 

Apart  from  that,  I  shall  always  re- 
member hto  presence  when  he  looked 
into  the  eyes  of  our  personnel  wearing 
the  uniform  of  the  United  States  serv- 
ing in  that  part  of  the  world,  particu- 
larly the  saUors  aboard  the  UJBJ3. 
Stark  still  reeling  from  the  tragedy  of 
their  lost  brethren.  When  Senator 
Olbmh  qwke.  they  listened.  He  left 


with  them  a  very  dear  message  of 
hope;  that  their  futures  were  of  pri- 
mary concern  to  the  President  and 
those  of  us  in  positions  of  authority 
back  in  the  United  SUtes,  not  only 
those  aboard  the  U.8.S.  Stark  but 
those  that  are  in  the  gulf  now  and  in 
all  likelihood  will  be  coming  to  the 
gulf  region  in  the  months  to  come  as 
we  enhance  our  military  forces. 

I  would  like  to  settle  one  other 
matter.  The  distingutohed  Senator 
from  Ohio  referred  to  thto  report  as 
the  Warner-Glenn  report.  We  will 
rename  Lhat  the  Glenn- Warner  report 
not  because  of  seniority  in  the  Senate 
but  because  we  both  were  privileged  to 
wear  the  uniform  of  the  BCarine  Corps 
and  he  to  senior  in  gnule  and  rank  to 
me,  and  that  settles  it. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  to  the  question 
of  the  difference  we  appear  to  have 
here  today.  Earlier  I  said  that  the 
President  has  made  a  dectolon  to 
reflag  these  vesseto.  While  I  had  some 
options  that  I  would  have  urged  other 
than  reflagglng,  the  dectolon  to  now 
made.  It  seems  to  me  it  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress  to  advise  the 
President  on  how  best  to  implement 
that  dectolon  and  most  particularly 
the  measures  to  be  taken  by  military 
presence  to  protect  our  flag  vesseto. 

The  last  few  statements  by  my  dto- 
tinguished  colleague  addressed,  to  use 
hto  words,  "the  low  ebb  of  American 
credibility  in  that  region." 

That  to  the  precise  reason  why  I  am 
saying  now  that  the  President  has 
made  the  dectolon  and  Congress 
should  join  and  move  forward;  and  I 
urge  Congress  not  to  take  steps  to  try 
to  undo  or  in  any  way  block  or  impede 
the  Implementation  of  that  dectolon  to 
reflag,  right  or  wrong  though  it  may 
be.  I  say  that  for  the  reason  that  if 
thto  body,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  takes  such  actions  as  to  delay 
further  or  impede  that  decision,  it 
would  again  begin  to  drive  down  the 
U.S.  credibility  in  that  region— drive  It 
to  depths  far  below  those  described  by 
my  eminent  colleague  from  Ohio,  in 
the  aftermath  of  Lebanon,  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  seizing  of  our  Embas- 
sy personnel  by  the  Iranians,  in  the 
aftermath  of  Desert  I. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  let  us  disciiss,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  colleagues,  what 
would  be  the  reaction,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, in  that  part  of  the  world  if  Con- 
gress were  to  take  the  steps  to  reverse 
or  impede  the  President's  decision  to 
reflag.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to 
address  that  t>efore  we  contemplate 
any  action  along  those  lines.  Thto  Sen- 
ator has  addressed  it  and  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  really  have  no 
option  but  to  support  our  President  at 
thto  time,  other  than  perhi4»  an 
option  to  limit  any  further  expansion 
of  thto  commitment. 

I  agree  to  that,  because  my  thought 
would  have  been  to  remain  flexible, 
keep  any  aggressor  in  a  thinking  pos- 


ture as  to  what  we  might  do  with  en- 
hanced military  assets,  rather  than 
committing  to  one  specific  nation  and 
to  one  fleet  of  11  sh^is.  Flexibility  snd 
military  response  have  been  lessened. 
it  seems  to  me,  by  thto  commitment; 
but  that  to  done  and  it  to  behind  us 
now. 

I  ask  my  good  friend,  recognizing 
and  reciting  the  sense  of  history  as  to 
the  low  ebb  of  our  credibility,  if  thto 
body  were  to  take  aziy  action  now  to 
impede  or  delay  that  Presidential  deci- 
sion, would  that  not  contribute  to  the 
decline  of  our  credibility  in  the  region? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wlU  yield.  I  wlU  be  glad  to 
reply. 

I  think  we  cannot  back  out  of  an 
overall  commitment.  While  we  may 
disagree  on  the  necessity  to  follow 
through  at  thto  time  on  flagging— we 
disagree  on  that  particular  point- 
there  to  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we 
have  to  keep  our  commitment  over 
there  in  the  gulf. 

I  see  thto  as  a  niunber  of  other 
things  that  we  have  to  look  at.  I  men- 
tioned the  U.N.  resolution,  getting  the 
agreement  of  our  allies,  hoping  that 
we  can  get  the  war  wound  down,  and 
flagging  may  not  be  necessary.  But 
there  are  other  aspects  that  concern 
me. 

As  I  understand  the  agre«nent  right 
now  with  regard  to  flagging  on  Kuwai- 
ti tankers,  we  could  be  in  the  g\ilf  and 
could  be  escorting  with  a  frigate  one 
of  those  American-flagged  former  Ku- 
waiti vessels,  and  go  right  past  a  Brlt- 
toh  supertanker  under  attack,  and  we 
could  steam  right  on  by.  Our  mission 
to  to  escort  the  Kuwaiti  tanker,  and 
that  to  it.  Is  that  rational?  I  bring  thto 
up  because  it  indicates  some  situations 
we  can  get  into. 

Also,  let  us  say  we  flag  the  Kuwaiti 
tankers  and  they  now  become  Ameri- 
can-flag ships.  Are  we  then  to  turn 
down  Singajmre's  request  to  reflag 
ships  so  that  they  are  protected?  How 
do  we  turn  down  Japanese  ships  going 
in  to  pick  up  oil?  Japan  to  our  friend. 
We  have  guaranteed  them  protection, 
freedom  of  the  seas. 

I  can  go  on  with  any  number  of  na- 
tions that  might  ask  for  our  help  and 
our  protection.  That  to  the  quagmire  I 
see  us  getting  into  if  we  go  ahead  with 
the  reflagglng.  Where  do  we  stop? 
How  many  nationalities  want  our 
help?  Do  we  send  frigates  and  battle- 
ships up  and  down  the  gulf  with 
them?  Once  we  enter  into  that,  there 
to  no  place  to  stop. 

That  to  why  I  question  the  whole  re- 
flagglng concept.  I  think  the  admlnto- 
tration did  not  think  it  through  well. 

In  response  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion, would  I  say  now  absolutely  no  re- 
flagglng. as  some  of  my  colleagues 
want  to  do?  Would  I  say  no  reflagglng 
under  any  circumstances?  No,  I  would 
not,  at  thto  point,  and  for  the  reason 
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the  Senator  to  talklnc  about:  for  the 
reaaon  that  I  think  If  we  have  to  go 
^K»t  way  to  »—«»«*»'"  American  credi- 
bility In  the  future,  after  all  these 
other  avenuea  have  failed.  I  would  itlll 
retain  that  as  a  laat-dltch  poaribillty.  I 
just  do  not  want  to  go  to  It  as  the  Item 
of  flnt  reaort.  I  would  go  to  that  as  a 
last  resort. 

I  want  the  first  resort  to  be  an  at- 
tempt to  end  the  war  through  the 
nir..  line  up  the  support  of  allies, 
define  who  we  are  gotng  to  support 
and  who  we  are  not. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  dosen  questions 
Ironed  out  before  I  would  personally 
approve  reflagglng  as  it  Is  now  out- 
lined. I  think  It  was  a  policy  put  to- 
gether in  haste  and  was  ill-considered. 
But  we  may  be  bound  into  It  and  have 
no  option  but  to  go  with  it  sometime 
in  the  future,  but  that  future  is  not 
yet. 
That  is  my  position. 
Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

I  t*'«"fc  the  reflagglng  decision  has 
been  made.  It  is  there,  right  or  wrong, 
and  we  have  to  move  forward.  I  agree, 
let  us  not  expand  to  other  firm  com- 
mitments. Let  us  maintain  flexibility. 

There  are  350  to  450  ships  passing 
through  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  every 
month— the  major  ships.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  I  went  into  the  Strait 
of  Hormus  on  a  small  patrol  craft,  and 
we  saw  the  free  flow  of  merchant 
ships  and  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
free  passage,  one  of  the  principle  rea- 
sons why  we  have  a  stake  in  the  gulf 
to  preserve  that  free  passage.  But  I 
say  to  my  friend  that  I  think  the  deci- 
sion has  been  made:  and  every  day 
that  goes  by  and  Congress  begins  to 
try  to  think  of  a  way  to  tinker  with  it 
or  change  It  or  reserve  or  impede  the 
President,  we  are  beginning  to  nega- 
tively impact  the  credibility  of  this 
Nation  in  the  gulf. 

Mr.  OLENN.  I  did  not  say  "tinker- 
ing." 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  withdraw  the  word 
"tinkering."  We  used  to  tinker  with 
our  airplanes. 
Mr.  OLENN.  Constructive  tinkering. 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
♦■htnk  we  probably  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  discuss  these  issues  in  full. 

What  do  we  do  when  we  see  another 
ship,  irrespective  of  what  flag  Is  under 
attack?  Obviously,  we  offer  humani- 
tarian ■tf1-*«~'*  if  that  did  not.  in 
turn,  render  our  own  ships  more  vul- 
nerable to  the  situation  in  which  the 
attack  were  occurring.  But  we  caimot 
hope  to  have  the  military  asseta  to 
take  care  of  all  the  problems  that 
might  arise  in  the  gulf.  That  is  why  I 
hoped  we  would  not  have  gotten  into 
It  in  this  faahkm.  I  would  hope  it 
would  be  a  flexible  situation,  to  get 
the  aggressor,  whatever  side,  to  think 
about  what  we  would  do.  and  attempt 
to  bring  about  peace  in  the  gulf 
region. 


Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  for 
making  possible  this  opportunity  to 
gather  the  facts  and  to  i»«pare  the 
report,  for  their  partldpaUon  in  re- 
ceiving the  report,  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunity today  to  discuss  freely  those 
differences  and  those  areas  of  agree- 
ment that  the  three  of  us  have. 

KXHUIT  1 

Tbb  PnsxAii  Outr  Caisis 

(A  r«port  nibmltted  to  the  majortty  leader. 
U^.  Senate  By  Senator  Jm  SAaam) 

\3S.  SSHATS, 

Comams  on  ArFBonuanom. 
Waahington,  DC.  June  IS,  1*97. 
Hon.  Rosnr  C.  Bras. 

The  Matoritt  Leadgr,  U.S.  Senate,  Wathing- 
ton,  DC. 

OiAB  Lkaobs:  Attached  Is  my  report  pro- 
vldtnc  otMenrationa  and  recoounendatlont 
on  the  Persian  Quit  crlsla. 

Aa  we  previously  discussed.  I  am  not  sub- 
mittals a  written  discussion  of  the  STARK 
tracedy.  It  Is  my  view  that  the  Navy  is  pro- 
ceedinc  with  dispatch  to  take  correcUve  ac- 
tions to  ensure  that  such  an  accident  does 
not  occur  acaln.  I  also  believe  the  Navy's 
own  Investlsation  Into  the  evenU  leadlns  up 
to  the  tragedy  will  be  thorough  and  will  be 
made  available  to  the  Consreas. 

For  the  moment,  therefore.  I  believe  the 
Navy's  own  Internal  investlsation  should  go 
forward  uncomplicated  by  premature  obser- 
vations and  conclusions. 

I  have  also  refrained  from  specific  refer- 
ences to  converaatlons  I  have  held  with  rep- 
resentatives and  leaders  of  foreign  govem- 
menU.  I  believe  those  specific  conversations 
should  remain  confidential.  My  report  does, 
however,  reflect  my  findings  and  conclu- 
sions based  on  those  conservations. 

My  personal  view  on  the  Issue  of  reflag- 
glng Kuwaiti  tankers  U  that  it  should  not 
have  been  approved  by  the  Administration. 
Reflagglng  Is,  unfortunately,  the  direct 
renUt  of  America's  weakened  credlbUlty 
brought  about  by  the  secret  arms  sale  to 
Iran,  an  Administration  initiative  upon 
which  the  Gongress  was  never  consulted  or 
advised. 

The  reflagglng  of  Kuwaiti  tankers  and 
granting  them  the  protection  of  D.S.  Navy 
escort  are.  in  my  view,  unnecessary  and 
unwise.  Before  proceeding,  the  Adminlstra- 
Uon  should  again  consult  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Kuwait  to  see  if  the  request  can  be 
withdrawn  and  the  Soviet  tanker  lease  ter- 
minated. 

The  Administration  has  again  committed 
our  nation  to  what  could  rapidly  become  a 
foreign  policy  folly.  The  risks  are  far  great- 
er than  the  Administration  Is  willing  to 
admit. 

If  reflagglng  and  eacort  are  to  go  forward. 
I  believe  the  Congress  should  take  specific 
leslalatlve  actions  to  ensure  that  American 
men  and  equipment  are  properly  safeguard- 
ed from  attack  and  to  ensure  that  our  allies 
In  Europe  and  Japan,  as  well  as  those  In  the 
Oulf ,  fully  partldpete  in  a  multinational  de- 
terrent force. 

It  Is  on  that  basis  that  I  submit  this  report 
for  your  consideration. 
SInoerely, 

JntSssssK. 
V.S.  Senator. 

Umoovenom 
The  United  States  has  embarked  upon  a 
very  dangerous  policy  in  the  Persian  Oulf— 


a  policy  which  clearly  risks  armed  conflict 
with  Iran. 

The  Administration's  decision  to  reflag 
eleven  Kuwaiti  oil  tankers,  and  to  eeoort 
those  tankers  with  VA  warships,  has  added 
a  new  dimension  to  VA  Persian  Oulf  policy 
and  raised  the  stakes  for  the  United  States. 

However,  beyond  the  President's  decision 
to  grant  Kuwaiti  ships  the  protecUon  of  the 
VS.  Navy  arc  the  more  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  poUcy  which  the  Senate  should  ad- 


WHAT  ASS  OUB  RaaiAX  GULT  tWTMMMKttff 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Address  of  1900. 
President  Carter  committed  the  United 
States  to  the  defense  of  Persian  Oulf  oil 
supplies. 

The  Congress  has  explicitly  supported  a 
U.S.  military  commitment  In  the  OuU  by 
approving  funding  for  a  rapid  deployment 
foit»— the  U.S.  Central  Command— and  pro- 
viding facility  construction  for  regional  base 
access. 

President  Carter's  commitment  has  been 
supported  and  broadened  during  the 
Reagan  Administration. 

OU 

OU,  of  course,  is  our  chief  interest  in  the 
Persian  Oulf.  Western  security  is  criticaUy 
dependent  on  oil  for  Its  economic  and  mili- 
tary survival— a  dependence  which  will 
remain  well  into  the  next  century.  The 
vision  of  gas  lines  and  high  prices  of  the  late 
1970s  has  not  faded  from  any  American's 
memory. 

Persian  Oulf  countries  control  over  half 
the  world's  remaining  oU  reserves.  Over  five 
million  barrels  of  oU  per  day  are  shipped 
through  the  StraiU  or  Honnuz  by  tanker. 
That  la  twelve  percent  of  the  world's  cur- 
rent oil  consumption. 

If  the  West  is  to  remain  economically  and 
militarily  strong.  oU  supplies  from  the  Per- 
sian OuU  must  not  be  disrupted. 
Freedom  of  the  Sea* 

The  right  of  passage  in  international 
waters  Is  a  fundamental  principal  of  Inter- 
national law.  Whenever  American  InteresU 
have  been  jeopardized  on  the  high  seas,  the 
nation  has  always  responded. 

However,  despite  sustained  attacks  on  oil 
tankers  in  the  Oulf.  first  initiated  by  Iraq 
three  years  ago.  the  oU  flow  through  the 
Straits  of  Hormus  has  continued.  No  tanker 
has  been  sunk  since  1984.  The  principal 
threat  to  navigation  continues  to  be.  sub- 
stantially, harassment. 

The  recent  purchase  of  Chinese  Silkworm 
missiles,  however,  provides  the  Ayatollah 
Khomeini's  government  the  capability  to 
sink  oil  tankers,  freighters  and  even  war- 
ships. As  the  Silkworms  are  erected  and 
placed  in  operation,  Iran  wlU  have  the  abili- 
ty, for  the  first  time,  to  effectively  reduce 
the  flow  of  oU  through  the  Stralto  of 
Hormus. 

VIS.  and  allied  policy  must  be  directed 
toward  reducing  the  potential  that  Iran  wlU 
choose  its  Silkworm  option. 

The  Iran-Irtui  War 
One  milllcm  casualties  have  already  been 
inflicted  by  the  brutal  seven-year  Iran-Iraq 
War. 

United  SUtes  policy  has  been  to  remain 
neutral  in  the  conflict.  A  victory  by  Iraq,  an 
enemy  of  America's  aUy— Israel,  would 
threaten  the  otUy  Middle  Eastern  democra- 
cy. An  Iranian  victory  could  spread  the  Aya- 
toUah's  Islamic  radicalism  throughout  the 
Persian  OuU— a  sure  threat  to  Western  oil 
suppUea. 


A  negotiated  setUement  to  the  Iran-Iraq 
War  is  the  only  altemaUve  which  U  accepta^ 
ble  to  the  West  However,  despite  great 
human  sacrUloe  In  battle,  Iran  has  shown 
no  Interest  in  coming  to  the  bargaining 
table. 

Olven  the  Iranian  propensity  for  human 
sacrifice  and  Iraq's  failure  to  turn  its  tech- 
nological superiority  into  decisive  victories. 
It  Is  reasonable  to  conclude  the  war  will  con- 
tinue to  rage. 

Time,  however.  Is  on  Iran's  side.  Barring  a 
lengthy,  destabllMng  power  stniggle  to  suc- 
ceed Khomeini,  Iran's  staying  power  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  Iraq.  Thus,  an  Iranian  victory 
cannot  be  discounted. 

SovieU  in  the  Qvif 
Throughout  history.  Russia  has  coveted  a 
warm  water  port.  Documents  made  available 
shortly  after  World  War  n  detail  the  Soviet 
miUtary's  view  that  Iranian  Persian  OuU 
ports  would  provide  the  Soviet  Union  a 
malor  economic  and  strategic  advantage. 

It  can  also  be  concluded  that  the  Impact 
of  oil  on  the  industrialized  democracies 
since  "World  War  n  has  only  served  to  Inten- 
sUy  the  Soviet's  desire  for  a  Persian  OuU 
port. 

Since  the  Carter  Doctrine  was  enunciated 
in  1980.  following  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, U.S.  policy  has  been  directed 
toward  denying  the  Soviets  access  to  the 
OuU. 

As  a  result,  Soviet  influence  in  the  OuU 
has  been  minimized,  as  oU-rich  giUf  states 
turned  to  petrodollars  from  the  West  in- 
stead of  an  alien  Communist  Ideology. 

There  Is.  however,  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  scenarios  which  could  bring  the  Soviets 
more  forcefully  into  the  Persian  Oulf.  Once 
there,  the  SovleU  would  seek  to  strip  away 
the  traditional  Western-Persian  OuU  com- 
mercial relationship. 

United  States  policy  must,  therefore,  con- 
tinue to  emphasize  denial  of  Soviet  influ- 
ence in  the  OuU. 

V.S.  CreditMUv 
United  States  credlbUlty  in  the  Persian 
OuU  has  never  been  lower.  Clearly.  Ameri- 
can himilllations  during  the  hostage  crisis 
and  In  Beirut  contributed  to  the  current 
U.8.  credibility  gap. 

The  most  slgnUlcant  failure  of  credibility, 
however,  occurred  when  it  was  revealed  the 
United  States  had  been  selling  arms  and 
military  spare  parts  secretly  to  Iran.  No 
other  event  has  so  sIgnUlcantly  served  to 
undermine  UJS.  Interests  In  the  region. 

Rebuilding  U.S.  credibility  must  be  a  pri- 
ority for  American  foreign  poUcy  In  the  Per- 
sian OuU.  Failure  to  do  so  will  result  In  a 
rapid  diminution  of  U.8.  influence  and  pres- 
tige, not  only  In  the  OuU,  but  throughout 
the  Middle  East. 

The  American  credibility  gap  provides  the 
Soviet  Union  an  opportunity  to  achieve, 
heretofore,  unlikely  success  in  altering  the 
course  of  events  In  the  Persian  GuU.  This, 
above  aU  else,  may  be  the  true  elusive  "mod- 
erates" In  the  Ayatollah's  radical  govern- 
ment. 

JTuioaiti  Reflagffint 
The  threat  to  Kuwaiti  oil  tankers  is  easen- 
tlaUy  no  greater  than  the  threat  to  any 
other  ships  in  the  GuU.  Recently,  however, 
Iranian  attacks  have  been  stepped  up  on 
Kuwaiti  oil  shipments,  but  those  attacks 
have  not  effectively  reduced  the  flow  of  Ku- 
wait's oU  through  the  OuU. 

Iran  has  been  increasingly  targeting  Ku- 
waiti interests  in  the  OuU  primarily  because 
Kuwait  provides  the  principal  port  for 
trans-shi^mient  of  arms  and  military  sup- 


pUes  to  Iraq.  And  Kuwait,  along  with  Saudi 
Arabia,  directly  provides  financial  assistance 
to  Iraq's  faltering  economy. 

Iran  apparently  believes  the  intimidation 
of  Kuwait  could  alter  the  course  of  the  war. 
How  far  Iran  Is  prepared  to  go  in  Ita  policy 
of  increased  Kuwaiti  intimidation  Is  far 
from  clear. 

Yet,  Kuwait  has  seized  upon  the  Iranian 
attacks  to  JustUy  Its  recent  efforts  to  effec- 
tively engage  the  superpowers  in  the  Iran- 
Iraq  conflict.  Kuwaiti  leaders  mlstaldngly 
believe  that  the  presence  of  the  superpow- 
ers wiU  lead  to  a  more  speedy  conclusion  of 
the  war. 

Whether  Kuwait's  advances  to  the  super- 
powers were  influenced  by  the  leadership  of 
Iraq  cannot  be  discounted.  Neither  can  Ku- 
wait's relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
clearly  closer  than  any  other  OuU  state,  be 
disregarded  as  a  factor. 

It  is  likely,  however,  that  Kuwait  acted 
out  of  fear  and  pique  generated  by  the  UJ5. 
arms  sale  to  Iran. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  Government  of 
Kuwait  is  successfuUy  manipulating  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  into 
wider  involvement  in  OuU  affairs. 

For  the  United  States  and  the  world's  de- 
mocracies. Kuwait's  year-long  lease  of  three 
Soviet  oil  tankers,  with  Soviet  naval  escort, 
presents  a  profound  chaUenge.  Indeed,  it 
was  that  challenge,  not  a  threat  to  shipping, 
that  led  the  Administration  to  agree  to 
reflag  and  escort  eleven  Kuwaiti  oil  tankers. 

Kuwait  Is  taking  a  calculated  risk  based 
on  the  vacuum  left  by  America's  faltering 
credlbUlty.  Kuwait's  government  beUeves 
that  the  Soviet  Union's  desire  for  influence 
in  the  region  wlU  override  any  Soviet  con- 
cern of  potential  Iranian  countermeasures. 
They  also  believe  the  United  States  wUl 
accept  Increased  exposure  to  Iranian  retalia- 
tion Just  to  regain  credlbUlty  and  keep  the 
Soviet's  from  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  Gulf. 

The  Iranian  response  has  been  predict- 
able. After  the  Soviet  charter  was  an- 
nounced, a  Soviet  freighter  sailing  in  the 
northern  Gull  was  attacked  by  a  Revolu- 
tionary Guard  speedboat  detachment.  And 
the  first  Kuwaiti-leased  Soviet  tanker 
struck  a  mine,  lUcely  deployed  on  its  course 
by  Iranian  boats. 

The  United  SUtes  can  expect  a  similar  re- 
sponse from  Iran  once  the  U.S.  Navy  begins 
escorting  oU  tankers.  The  only  question  is 
what  degree  of  risk  Iran  is  willing  to  take, 
and.  it  harassment  attacks  fsil  to  achieve 
the  Ayatollah's  goals,  will  Iran  turn  iU  Silk- 
worms on  U.S.-flagged  tankers  and  war- 
ships. Prudence  dictates  such  an  event 
should  be  considered  likely,  U  not  InevlU- 
ble. 

SHOtnj>  WS  ACT  alomC? 

American  intervention  on  behaU  of 
Kuwait,  without  the  direct  support  of  o»ir 
Ehiropean  tuid  Japanese  allies  and  the  other 
countries  In  the  GuU,  is  not  likely  to  stabi- 
lize the  war  and  bring  Iran  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table. 

America  alone  is  not  a  helpless  giant.  Our 
military  capabiUty  has  been  weU  demon- 
strated. America  alone,  however,  is  too 
tempting  a  target  for  the  Ayatollah  to 
Ignore. 

Alone,  an  American  military  presence  to 
safeguard  Kuwaiti  shipping  is  certain  to  fur- 
ther destabilize  the  region  and  Invite  an  un- 
bridled Iranian  response. 

The  United  Nations  is  the  most  appropri- 
ate forum  for  stimulating  an  end  to  the 
Iran-Iraq  war.  However,  the  Administra- 
tion's support  of  an  arms  embargo  in  the  Se- 


curity Council,  whUe  laudatory,  is  not  likely 
to  achieve  a  quick  end  to  the  war. 

For  such  a  proposal  to  suooeed.  the  Secu- 
rity CoimcU  must  act  unanimously.  It  is  un- 
realistic to  expect  China,  whidi  has  already 
sold  Iran  iU  most  lethal  weapon,  the  Silk- 
worm, to  overnight  halt  its  relationship 
with  the  Ayatollah. 

A  total  embargo,  depriving  arms  to  both 
belligerents  in  the  war— Iran  and  Iraq- 
would  eliminate  the  only  counter  Iraq  has 
against  the  human  waves  U  ideologicaUy- 
charged  Iranian  armlea.  Without  access  to 
sophisticated  military  technology.  Iraq 
would  faU  as  Iran  successfully  conducted  a 
war  of  attrition. 

AUie$  and  OU 

The  United  States  receives  less  than  seven 
percent  of  its  oU  from  the  Persian  OuU. 
Europe,  as  much  as  forty  percent.  Japan. 
sixty  percent.  Our  allies,  economically,  have 
much  more  immediately  at  stake  in  the 
GuU  than  the  United  States.  Strategically, 
we  share  the  same  goals:  To  prevent  in- 
creased Soviet  influence  in  the  region. 

Tet,  in  the  ctirrent  crisis,  our  allies  are  ef- 
fectively sitting  on  the  sidelines.  Their  view 
of  the  present  situation  is  vastly  differmt 
from  that  of  the  United  States. 

Informally,  our  allies  have  advised  the 
United  States  to  "keep  its  cool"  in  the 
present  situation.  Formally,  Britain  and 
France  rejected  Kuwaiti  appeals  to  charter 
or  reflag  their  vessels. 

The  faUure  of  the  Venice  summit  to 
achieve  any  concrete  support  for  V£.  poUcy 
underscores  an  allied  view  that  the  UJS.  re- 
action to  Kuwait's  Machiavellian  manipula- 
tion exceeds  that  which  the  current  situa- 
tion calls  for. 

In  the  abstract,  the  allies  view  may  be  cor- 
rect. But  it  falls  to  recognize  the  reality  the 
industrial  democracies  now  face. 

The  allies  are  no  longer  war-ravaged 
economies.  Many  of  their  economies  are 
stronger  than  that  of  the  United  States. 
President  Carter  recognized  that  fact  when 
he  negotiated  a  Long  Term  Defense  Plan 
with  the  NATO  allies  in  1979— a  commit- 
ment which  has  been  permitted  to  langiilsh 
during  the  current  Administration. 

Incressingly,  the  United  States  has  ac- 
cepted the  burden  of  defending  the  free 
world,  whUe  our  aUles  have  deferred  defense 
expenditures  and  devoted  large  amoimts  of 
capital  to  crowding  out  U.8.  products  on 
international  markets. 

As  was  so  dramatlcaUy  demonstrated  in 
Venice,  when  it  comes  to  the  Persian  OuU, 
the  aUies  have  allowed  the  United  SUtes  to 
go  it  alone. 

Americans  have,  therefore,  financed  a 
mUitary  buUd-up  at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of 
biUions  of  dollars  to  create  a  land,  sea  and 
air  force  to  defend  Western  oU  supplies- 
supplies  which  are  primarily  for  Europe's 
and  Japan's  industrial  machinery. 

The  faUure  to  demand  equity  from  our 
allies  in  defense  spending  and  international 
risk  taking  has  been  one  of  the  most  slgnifl- 
cant  U.S.  foreign  poUcy  faUures  of  the 
1980s. 

Britain  and  France,  with  their  own 
modest  naval  presence  in  the  region,  appear 
unwilling  to  participate  in  any  multination- 
al arrangement  to  escort  non-belligerent 
shipping  through  the  GuU.  Their  own  war- 
ships never  venture  toward  the  northern 
war  zone.  Neither  do  they  escort  vessels 
flying  their  own  national  flags.  Instead,  the 
British  and  French  see  their  role  in 
OuU  as  one  of  "picking  up  survivors." 


the 
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Japan,  wfaldi  to  by  law  snd  IntanwUaiMl 
jfutmnaot,  prohibttad  a  naval  rote  ter 
bwoBd  iU  bordafi.  baa  not  offand  any  fl- 
nanetoa  Npport  (or  a  multtnattonal  (oroa.  or 
yp^fP«»to  iMiilinri  to  Oulf  littoral  ■tatua. 

Burapa  and  Japan  an  not  alone  in  oadinc 
tiM  dafWa  of  the  Paralan  OuU  to  tbe 
Onitad  Stataa.  Tbe  Oulf  atataa.  ttMnaalvaa 
Um  primary  banafleartaa  of  bOllooa  of  patro- 
doDan.  eoDtlnua  to  ahy  awaj  (ma  any  de- 
fanaa  ladma  which  oould  taieur  tha  rath  of 
Iran. 

■van  with  reduced  oU  prioaa.  Kuwait 
matn^*'"*  a  atroiic  eoonomy.  But  there  are 
no  Kuwaitt  (rtcatea  aacortfan  KuwalU  oU 
tankaiB  In  tha  OuU.  Kuwalt'a  air  (oroa  to 
not  tmlmiflrant-  yet.  the  Oorenunent  of 
Kuwait  baa  not  o((ared  to  proykte  air  cover 
for  VS.  Navy  warahipa  eaoortlng  KuwaiU 
ndaned  vMWto  laainc  In  the  northern 
Oulf. 

aaadi  Arabia,  the  recipient  of  hundreda  of 
mnnnw  of  dollars  of  eophtotlcated  Ameri- 
can military  hardware.  Ukewtoe.  will  not 
oommlt  their  aircraft  to  provide  air  cover  to 
XJM.  ahlpa  in  the  Stralta  of  Honnua. 

The  on-rich  Feraian  Oulf  oountrlea  are. 
thtH  Car.  unwUUng  to  ahare  tbe  rtak  of  pro- 
tactlnc  their  own  oil  auppllea  and  their  own 
natloaal  intereat.  Uke  Europe  and  Japan, 
they  remain  content  to  let  the  United 
Statea  provide  their  security  shield. 
The  Imnian  TJinat 

Tha  leaden  of  the  fovemment  of  Iran  are 
neither  rational  or  moral.  Neither  are  they 
icnorant  of  the  weakneas  being  displayed  by 
the  Weatem  aUlea  and  their  Persian  OuU 
neichbora. 

Recent  statements  from  Tehran's  ruling 
elite  demonstrate  a  rising  fervor  against 
what  to  perceived  there  to  be  MS.  and 
Soviet  intervention  on  behalf  of  Iraq's  aUy. 
Kuwait.  Iran  sees  a  superpower  tUt  in  the 
war  toward  Iraq. 

Rhetorical  threats,  however,  do  not  sink 
ships  or  halt  the  flow  of  oil;  weapons  do. 
Armed  with  the  Silkworm,  which  to  at  least 
three  times  more  powerful  than  the  E^xocet 
which  struck  the  Stark.  Iran  wlU  be  able  to 
turn  rhetorical  threaU  into  reality  In  just  a 
natter  of  hours.  Prom  several  sites  in  Iran, 
the  Silkworm  can  completely  cover  the 
narrow  Straits  of  Hormua. 

A  larce  portion  of  the  lethal  Silkworm  to 
controlled,  not  by  the  regular  Iranian  Navy, 
but  by  the  radical  Revolutionary  Ouarda. 
The  Northern  Oulf  to.  likewise,  increasingly 
subjected  to  Ughtniny  hit  and  run  raids  by 
Revolutionary  Ouard  speedboaU  operating 
from  small  iaiandi. 

Command  and  control  of  the  Revolution- 
ary Ouards  to  not  widely  understood.  What 
to  known  to  that  it  was  Rt.^lutlonary 
Ouarda  that  took  control  of  the  American 
1>»>^--T  tai  Tehran  In  1979.  and  held  Ameri- 
cans hostage  for  over  a  year.  It  was  Revolu- 
tionary Ouards  which  reportedly  played  a 
rote  in  the  bombing  of  the  n.8.  Marine  bar- 
racks in  Beirut  and  who  maintain  a  network 
of  terrorists  throughout  the  Western  world. 
Theae  Revolutionary  Ouards.  themselves, 
may  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  coming  power 
struggle  to  succeed  Khomeini,  as  they  are 
believed  to  be  heavily  Influenced  by  Iran's 
Parliament  Speaker  Rsfsanjani  Emeahed  In 

a  atniggte   for  power,   the  Revolutionary 

Ouards  oould  become  even  more  radical  and 

unpredictabte. 

77le  RUk  of  UniiatercUitm 
The  Administration  tends  to  discount  the 

Iranian  threat  In  fact,  by  agreeing  to  eacort 

reflagged  KuwalU  tankers  without  eff  sstlve 

air  cover  throughout  the  Oulf.  tbe  Adminia- 


tratlan  to  g^mMtng  that  Iran  wUl  not  attack. 
Such  wtahful  thinking  ignoraa  the  radical 
phUoaophy  of  tha  Ayatollah  aa  waU  as  tha 
documantad  fervor  of  the  Iranian  paopte. 

Iran  has  almoat  aeven  mlUloo  men  flt  for 
military  duty.  There  to  no  evidence  to  Indi- 
cate Iranlana  would  oppoae  their  govern- 
ment in  a  holy  war  agalnat  an  unprotected 
VA  naval  oontlgent  In  the  Oulf. 

K  tha  DjB.  goea  It  alone  in  the  OuU.  Iran 
wUl  not  likely  be  deterred  from  some  level 
of  attack.  American  warships,  alone  escort- 
ing Kuwaiti  tankers,  are  not  an  effective  de- 
terrent. They  are.  instead,  an  bivitatlon  to 
eacalatloa  of  the  regional  conflict— an  esca- 
lation which  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  a 
reduction  in  the  flow  of  oil  In  the  Oulf  and 
a  dramatic  increase  in  the  price  of  oil.  Thto 
to  the  very  outcome  we  seek  to  prevent. 

A  multinational  force  to  the  only  realtotic 
effective  deterrent  in  the  Persian  Oulf.  Brit- 
ain. Prance.  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands 
could  aU  contribute  warships  to  the  task. 
Oermany  and  Japan,  both  effectively  pre- 
vented form  military  activity  beyond  their 
borders,  could  contribute  financially  to  such 
a  multtaiatlonal  regime. 

Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia  could  provide 
air  cover  or  base  access  to  allied  aircraft. 
Other  oil  producing  countries  of  the  Oulf 
oould  cooperate  In  other  tangible  wajrs. 

The  defense  of  the  Persian  Oulf  and  free- 
dom of  navigation  there  rightly  rests  with 
the  Oulf  oil-producing  states  and  the  oU 
consuming  nations.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
no  direct  economic  interests  in  the  Oulf  and 
should  not  be  expected  to  participate  in  any 
multinational  task  force. 

In  fact,  an  allied  naval  and  air  force,  pro- 
tecting its  own  economic  lifeline  and  the 
economic  viability  of  the  Oulf  states  to  the 
only  sure  way  to  block  Soviet  Influence  In 
the  region  effectively. 

xacoMMXimATioira 

The  Senate  should  act  promptly  to  help 
restore  American's  lost  credibility  In  the 
Persian  Oulf  and  require  the  Administra- 
tion to  seek  allied  participation  Ui  a  multi- 
national Oulf  defense  regime. 

Plrst,  the  Administration  should  recognize 
the  dangers  and  consult  with  Kuwaiti  lead- 
ers in  an  effort  to  encourage  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Kuwait  to  withdraw  IU  request  for 
reflagglng  and  VS.  eacort  and  terminate  its 
lease  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Unless  Kuwait  decides  to  withdraw  its  re- 
quest, the  fact  of  the  Iranian  arms  deal 
probably  prevents  the  United  SUtes  from 
^Bi-^itH  out  of  the  Administration's  unilat- 
eral commitment  to  reflag  Kuwaiti  tankers, 
as  dangerovis  as  that  may  be. 

To  back  out  now  would  have  predictable 
results.  Despite  the  fact  other  Oulf  leaders 
were  not  consulted  before  Kuwait  ap- 
proached the  superpowers  and  stUl  may  be- 
lieve the  action  ill-adviaed.  they  see  the  U.8. 
reflagglng  as  a  litmus  test  of  American's  re- 
liability—a reliability  severely  shaken  by 
tha  Iranian  arms  sales. 

Iranian  belligerence  would  Ukely  be  bol- 
stered and  Iran's  influence  strengthened  as 
other  Oulf  statea  feared  American  resolve 
would  crumble  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble. 

Soviet  Influence-peddling  would  be  en- 
couraged as  Kuwait  has  threatened  to  turn 
entirely  to  the  USSR  (or  tanker  escort.  It 
would  then  be  only  a  matter  of  time  until 
the  SovleU  sought  baaing  rlghU  and  port  fa- 
dllUes  in  the  Oulf. 

If  ever  the  United  SUtes  was  caught  be- 
tween the  proverbial  rock  and  a  hard  place, 
it  to  now.  For  the  United  SUtes  to  cancel  re- 
flagglng will  have  undeslrabte  and  imaocept- 

abte  results,  but  to  go  forward  wUl  bring  a 


clear  rlak  of  an  armed  confrontation  with 
Iran. 

The  Administration  has  an  obligation  to 
adviae  and  consult  with  Congress  on  foreign 
policy  iasues.  wpadally  those  that  involve 
substantial  risk.  That  obligation  to  crucial  if 
we  are  to  have  the  kind  of  Congressional 
and  public  consensus  that  must  support 
sound  foreign  policy.  We  cannot  have  such  a 
consensus  if  we  do  not  act  to  reduce  the 
damage  created  by  the  Admlntotratlon's  fail- 
ure to  remain  coiwtant  In  IU  own  policies 
and  to  limit  the  chancea  for  war  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf. 

Allied  help  it  nece—ary 
War  in  the  Oulf  will  only  be  deterred 
when  the  oil  porduclng  nations  and  the  oU 
consuming    nations    agree    to    collectively 
defend  their  common  Interests. 

The  creation  of  a  multinational  force  to 
necessary  to  assure  free  passage  of  the 
West's  oil  In  the  Oulf  and  to  masimine  de- 
terrence of  potential  Iranian  provocations. 

There  to  no  evidence  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  approached  our  European  allies 
and  Japan  with  a  proposed  multinational 
force  regime. 

Prior  to  the  Venice  summit.  Japanese 
Prime  Mintoter  Nalusone  and  British  Prime 
Minster  Thatcher  would  not  publicly  rule 
out  responding  to  such  a  request,  but  they 
both  indicated  that  no  request  had  then 
been  made. 

The  Venice  summit  yielded  no  resuIU 
other  than  a  public  declaration  for  freedom 
of  the  seas.  Apparently  President  Reagan 
asked  for  nothing  more. 

The  Senate  should  consider  lelgtolation 
which  places  the  reflagglng  effort  on  hold 
and  prevenU  the  initiation  of  U.S.  naval  es- 
corU  until  the  Administration  has  tabled, 
bilaterally,  a  detailed  multlnatloruJ  force 
proposal  with  each  of  our  allies,  and  the 
allies  have  agreed  to  participate  and  share 
in  the  risk  and  the  cost. 

The  legtolatlon  should  also  link  escort  op- 
erations to  agreemenU  with  the  oil-produc- 
ing Persian  Oulf  countries,  thenuelves,  for 
the  provision  of  air  cover  for  the  multina- 
tional force  or  base  access  for  allied  aircraft. 
Finally,  the  legislation  should  require  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  prior  to  initiating 
eacort  operations,  to  certify  that  every  ap- 
propriate measure  to  protect  U.S.  men  and 
equipment  has  been  taken.  Such  protection 
should  include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  suffi- 
cient air  cover  throughout  all  sectors  of  the 
Oulf.  appropriate  defensive  equipment  and 
weapons  systems  on  all  naval  veaseto  in  the 
Oulf.  and  assurance  that  intelligence  asseU 
are  sufficiently  robust  to  provide  early 
warning  of  hostile  Iranian  intentlona. 
Future  Conaideratioiu 
Finally,  the  appropriate;  committees  of 
the  Congress  should  initiate  an  extensive 
review  of  the  adequacy  of  forces  assigned  to 
the  U.8.  Central  Command.  Many  believe 
these  forces  are  too  few  and  too  far  away  to 
effectively  respond  to  a  major  challenge  to 
Western  interesU  in  the  Oulf  region. 

If  U.S.  military  strategy  and  asseU  are  not 
up  to  the  miaslon.  corrective  actions  should 
be  identified  and  implemented  before  forcea 
are  committed  to  combat. 

The  current  situation  provides  a  grim  re- 
minder that  U.S.  forces  are  deployed  7.000 
mltea  away  without  assured  base  access  and 
facilities  in  the  region. 

American  military  commltmenU  must  not 
exceed  our  military  capabilitlea.  If.  to  better 
protect  the  Persian  Oulf.  adjustmenU  are 
neceaaary  In  force  structure,  the  alllea 
should  be  called  upon  to  provide  additional 


defoiae  oommitmenU  and  manpower  to 
assure  the  West's  defense  to  robust  wherev- 
er It  might  be  challenged. 

OOlKLUaiOll 

Nowhere  are  VS.  and  Weatem  aecurity 
and  economic  InteresU  more  clear  than  in 
the  Persian  Oulf.  For  that  reaaon  the  Weat 
must  approach  iU  commltmenU  there  with 
firmness  and  unity. 

Above  all,  the  Weat  must  collectively 
share  the  responsibility  and  the  risk  of  pro- 
tecting the  Oulf  from  Iranian  radical  Islam- 
ic domination  and  Soviet  adventurism. 

Acting  unlUterally,  the  United  States  aeU 
the  stage  for  an  escalation  of  the  regional 
conflict.  Acting  together.  Western  allies  pro- 
vide deterrence  to  both  the  Iranian  radlcato 
and  the  Scvicl  cxp&uslonlsts. 

The  Congress  has  the  responsibility  to 
insure  that  American  interests  in  the  Oulf 
are  being  managed  properly  and  with  all 
due  caution. 

When  the  Admlntotratlon  faUs  to  act,  as 
in  securing  allied  support,  or  exceeds  ite 
charter,  as  in  the  Iranian  arms  sale,  the 
Congress  must  step  in. 

It  to  that  duty  we  are  now  called  upon  to 
perform. 

Rapoar  bt  SxHAioas  Olkhh  amd  WAama  to 
Skmatobs  Btko  Alts  Dou  OM  Thkih  Tkif 
TO  THS  PiaSIAll  OOLP,  MAT  37-Juin  4. 1987 

I.  rVKTOSK  OP  TKIF 

Following  the  Iraqi  air  attadk  on  the 
American  frigate  USS  Stark  in  the  Persian 
Oulf  on  May  17,  1987.  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Robert  C.  Byrd  appointed  a  three- 
member  Seiwte  delegation  to  visit  the  Per- 
sian Oulf  region.  Headed  by  Senator  Jim 
Sasser  (D-TN)  the  delegation  included  Sen- 
ator John  Olenn  (D-OH)  and  Senator  John 
Warner  (R-VA)  both  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

As  outlined  In  Senator  Byrd's  tasking 
letter  of  May  32  the  purpose  of  the  trip  was 
to: 

Conduct  an  assessment  of  the  threaU  to 
American  and  friendly  force  in  the  Oulf; 
and  to 

Conduct  an  assessment  of  options  to  im- 
prove cooperative  security  arrangemenU 
with  friends  and  allies  In  the  Oulf  Region. 

Out  of  respect  for  the  Muslin  Ramadan 
holy  days  a  decision  was  made  to  divide  the 
delegation  into  two  parties.  Senator  Sasser 
was  to  conduct  a  preliminary  investigation 
prior  to  the  holy  days  with  emphasto  on  the 
USS  Stark  attack.  Senators  Oleim  and 
Warner  would  foUow  as  the  holy  days  were 
concluding,  expanding  their  Investigation  to 
include  vtolU  to  as  many  of  the  Oulf  Coop- 
eration Council  (OCC)  nations  as  time 
would  permit.  Some  planning  was  given  to 
including  Iraq,  but  thto  option,  once  in  the 
area,  appeared  not  viable.  With  thto  expand- 
ed Intlnerary.  Senators  Olenn  and  Warner 
further  broadened  the  purpose  of  their  trip 
to  include  an  on-scene  assessment  of  the  po- 
litical and  military  implications  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's plan  to  provide  protection  for 
Kuwaiti  tankers  scheduled  for  reflagglng  in 
early  June  as  U.S.  ships. 

Senator  Sasser  has  submitted  a  separate 
report  on  the  resulU  of  hto  preliminary  in- 
vestigation: thto  report  by  Senators  Olenn 
and  Warner  complemenU  and  builds  on  the 
Saaaer  report. 


U.S.  Skkatb, 
OfncB  OP  THE  Majobitt  iMiivm. 

WaAington,  DC,  May  22, 1M7. 
Hon.  Jnf  Saasn, 
V.S.  Senate, 
WathintftOH,  DC. 

Dbab  Jnc  In  order  to  further  your  Inveati- 
gatlon  into  the  security  situation  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf,  and  In  light  of  the  wide  range  of 
natlon-atates  and  InteresU  which  are  cen- 
tral to  that  situation,  as  well  as  the  timing 
of  the  Ramadan  holy  day  period  beglzmlng 
on  Wednesday  morning.  May  27, 1987, 1  rec- 
ommend a  two-part  intlnerary. 

First,  I  would  recommend  that  you  build 
an  Initial  foundation  for  your  security  as- 
sessment by  pursuing  an  investigation  into 
an  assessment  of  the  threaU  to  American 
forces  and  vesseto  in  the  Oulf,  and  to  Ku- 
waiti interesU  and  shipping  by  visiting  both 
Bahrain  and  Kuwait,  and  by  meeting  with 
appropriate  foreign  and  American  official 
repreaentativea  in  thoae  locales.  Second,  I 
suggest  that  you  begin  your  assessment  of 
methods  to  Improve  cooperative  seciu-ity  ar- 
rangemenU, with  particular  attention  to  the 
question  of  air  cover,  with  our  friends  and 
allies,  when  In  the  Gulf  region.  Including 
discussions  with  European  allied  represenU- 
tlves  on  thto  matter. 

Since  the  Ramadan  holy  days  preclude 
productive  work  with  Arab  govemmenU  for 
several  days  beginning  on  May  27th,  I 
strongly  suggest  that  Setuitors  John  Warner 
and  John  Oleim  of  your  delegation  conduct 
a  follow-on  visit  later  next  week,  and  in- 
clude in  their  itinerary  the  possibility  of 
meetings  in  Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq,  Oman,  and 
with  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council.  Their 
vtoit  would,  then,  serve  to  complement  and 
build  on  your  preliminary  work. 

I  look  forward  to  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  your  delegation's  combined 
assessment,  and  am  sure  that  it  will  be  of 
great  value  to  the  full  Senate  as  it  continues 
iU  efforU  to  provide  for  an  adequate  securi- 
ty system  for  oui-  men  and  ships  In  the  Per- 
sian Oulf . 

Sincerely. 

RoaaaT  C.  Bran, 
n.  SCHEDULE  OP  oppiciAL  visrrs 

Bahrain  (29-30  May): 

Shaikh  Isa  bin  Sulman  Al-Khallfa.  Amir 
of  Bahrain. 

Muhammad  bin  Mubarak  Al-Khallfa, 
Mintoter  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Hon.  Sam  Zakhem,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Bahrain. 

Rear  Adm.  Harold  J.  Bemsen,  USN  Com- 
mander, Middle  East  Force. 

Vtolted:  USS  Star*  (FPG-31):  USS  Ste- 
phen W.  Qrove*  (FFO-29):  and  USS  La  Salle 
(AOF-3). 

Oman  (30-31  May): 

Yusuf  bbi  Alawi  bin  Abballah.  Minister  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Oea  Johnny  WatU  (British  Army,  re- 
tired) Former  Chief  of  Staff,  Sultan's 
Armed  Forces. 

Lt.  Gen.  Hamed  Al-Aufl,  Chief  of  Staff, 
Sultan's  Armed  Forces. 

Air  Commodore  Mohammed  Mubarak, 
Deputy  Coounander,  Sultanate  of  Oman  Air 
Force. 

Group  Capt.  Chrto  Sprent,  Director  of 
Plans  and  Policy,  Sultanate  of  Oman  Air 
Force. 

Capt.  John  DeWinton.  Chief  of  Staff,  Sul- 
tanate of  Oman  Navy. 

Hon.  O.  Cranwell  Montgomery,  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Oman. 

Saudi  Arabia  (1  June): 

Prince  Saud  al-Faysal  Al  Saud,  Foreign 
BCintoter. 


Maj.  Oen.  John  R.  Furington.  U8AF, 
Chief,  VA  Military  Training  Mtoskn. 

CoL  Jack  Oray,  USAF,  Commander,  EU- 
One  AWACS  Detachment 

HoxL  Walter  L.  Cutler,  VJB.  ftmliaaaaiVii  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Kuwait  (1-2  June): 

Sheikh  Saad  Al-AbduUah  Al-Sabah. 
Crown  Prince  and  Prime  Minister. 

Sheikh  Sa'ud  Muhammad  al-'Usayml. 
Minister  of  State  (or  Foreign  Affairs. 

Sheikh  All  al-Khallfa  al-AthU  Al-Sabah. 
OU  Minister. 

Sheikh  Sallm  al-8abah  al-fiallm  Al-Sabah. 
Defense  Minister. 

Abdullah  Bishara,  Secretary  General  of 
the  Oulf  Cooperation  CoundL 

Hon.  Anthony  Quainton.  UjB.  Ambassador 
to  Kuwait 

United  Arab  Emirates  (3  June): 

Shaikh  Zayed  bin  Sultan  Al  Nahayyan. 
President  of  the  United  Arab  Emirates  and 
Ruler  of  Abu  Dhabi. 

Raahld  Abdallah'  All  al-Nu'ayml.  Mlnlsta 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

m.  STATISTICAL  STTIfllAaT 

1.  Belligerents: 

A.  Iran:  Land  area:  1,648,000  kin2;  Popula- 
tion: 46,604,000;  GDP  (1984/S):  $163,544  bfl- 
Uon. 

B.  Iraq:  Land  area:  434,924  km2;  Popula- 
tion: 16,019,000:  ODP  (1985  est.):  $22,515  bO- 

llOIL 

2.  Oulf  Co<q>eratlon  Council: 

A.  Bahrain'  Land  area:  676  km2;  Popula- 
tion: 422,000;  ODP  (1986  est):  $4,468  billion. 

B.  Kuwait:  Land  area:  17,818  km3;  Popula- 
tion: 1.771,000;  GDP  (1984/5):  $21,474  bU- 
Uon. 

C.  Oman:  Land  area:  212.380  km2;  Popula- 
tion: 1,271,000;  ODP  (1965):  $9,844  billion. 

D.  Qatar  Land  area:  11,000  km2;  Popula- 
tion: 305,000:  ODP  (1985):  $3,050  billion. 

E.  Saudi  Arabia:  Land  area:  2,149,690  km2: 
Population:  11,519.000;  ODP  (1985):  $93,653 
bilUon. 

F.  United  Arab  Emirates:  Land  area: 
83,600  km2:  Population:  1,326,000;  ODP 
(1984  est.):  $25,742  billion. 

(Sources:  The  World  Factbook  1986,  CIA: 
Military  Balance  1986-1987,  International 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies.) 

IV.  backgbooms 

Iran-Iraq  War 

On  September  22,  1980,  hoping  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  internal  disturt>ances  in  Iran. 
Iraq  launched  a  strike  into  Iran.  Although 
tensions  between  the  two  states  had  in- 
creased following  the  1979  revolution  in 
Iran,  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  had  historic 
rooU  in  the  cultural  differences  between 
Arabe  and  Persians.  For  centuries.  Arabs 
have  fought  Persians  with  the  Iwrder  be- 
tween Iran  and  Iraq  being  a  primary  source 
of  contentioiL  These  differences  are  exacer- 
bated by  strong  personal  antagonisms  be- 
tween the  current  leadera. 

In  launching  iU  September  1980  attack, 
Iran  ^patently  believed  that  Arabs  in  the 
Khuzistan  region  of  Iran  would  rise  in  sup- 
port of  Iraq,  the  Iranian  army  would  col- 
lapse, and  the  government  in  Tehran  would 
either  collapse  or  agree  to  a  ceaaefire.  None 
of  thto  occurred.  Despite  the  advance  of 
Iraqi  troopa  through  more  than  half  of 
Khuiilstan,  Iran  did  not  yield. 

In  a  series  of  oounterattadcs  beginning  in 
September  1981,  Iran  forced  Iraqi  troops  to 
retreat  from  much  of  the  territory  occupied 
during  the  previous  year.  In  June  1962,  Iraq 
withdrew  iU  forces  from  Iran.  In  July  1982. 
Iran  began  to  attack  Iraqi  territory.  Once 
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tttat  ttoe.  Ira«i  (oro«  have  bMD  prlmBrUy 
d*f«ndiiw  tlMir  own  tarritory  while  infUct- 
tnm  hmn  ymm  on  iraoiBn  f otoea. 

Stawe  bM-IMS.  Um  bmn-Ina  oonfltet  hae 
beeone  a  WW  of  attrttton  In  which  the  Una 
of  battle  has  moved  little  more  than  a  few 
DOea  tram  the  PW-war  boitl».  T^rttajUy. 
the  IranlaiM  have  panMad  In  attackmc. 
vZm  maaaad  taifantry.  but  battlaa  have  not 
bean  fbu«ht  to daeWwcondualona  Ir^^ 
nanntly  ladka  the  firepower  and  lotlariral 
ksMft  to  effectively  achieve  lU  ohJeetlvea. 
Forlta  pait  Iraq  haa  adopted  a  defenalve 
>  to  pceaam  tU  more  limited  human 
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In  the  near  term.  It  appean  that  the 
static  war  of  attitttan  will  oontlnae  with  nei- 
ther Inn  nor  Iraq  capable  of  achlevlnc  a  de- 

ctalve  military  victory  over  the  other. 
TlBNter  War 
D«jrlx«  the  flrat  Ht  yeara  of  the  Iran-baq 
WW  only  51  ahlpa  were  attacked  In  the  Per- 
alan  Oulf.  Shlpa  atruck  durtnc  thla  period 
««ic  dliecUy  Invohred  In  combat  raaupply. 
However,  on  March  n.  !•«.  Iraq  aa«lat^ 
the  air  war.  Into  what  haa  been  called  tlie 
"tanker  war",  by  attacking  Iran'a  economic 
.KJin^wy  and  oU  iMtallatlona.  Iraq'a  objec- 
tivaa  wen  to  prevent  or  reduce  the  importa- 
tion of  vital  mB^f^«*«  required  by  Iran  for 
ita  wai'  effort,  to  reduce  or  terminate  Iran'a 
oU  revenuaa  which  help  finance  the  war. 
and  to  IntematlonaUae  the  war.  On  May  10. 
1M4.  the  Iraqi  Foreign  Mlnlater  raltented 
bla  fovemment'a  Intention  to  interdict  Ir«r 
nt«n  it«irpi«f  and  to  demonatnte  to  Tehran 
that  "the  elusive  war  of  attrition  which 
they  have  bet  on  la  not  in  their  interest." 
Iran  haa  retallatod-by  aea  and  by  alr-by 
attacking  the  ahlpping  of  Iraqs  OuU  sup- 
oorteta. 

ainoe  March  n.  19«4.  248  shlpa  have  been 
attacked  In  the  "tanker  war."  (Nineteen 
other  shlpa  have  been  attacked  by  Iraq,  but 
Uieae  combat  reaupply  veaaeli  are  not  con- 
stderad  part  of  the  "tanker  war.")  Iraq  InlU- 
ated  lU  of  these  attacks  while  Iran  has  con- 
ducted strikes  on  »5  shlpa.  Sources  mvr 
differ  on  the  exact  number  of  attacks  be- 
caiMe  of  different  counting  methods.  The 
rate  of  buildup  of  the  number  of  attacks  has 
been  roughly  parallel  between  the  two  na- 
tkxw.  but  the  preponderance  of  Iraql-inltlat- 
ed  atta^'  to  Indicative  of  Iraq's  agreaalve- 
nem  In  moving  the  war  to  a  maritime  dimen- 
sion as  a  means  of  breaking  the  land  war 
deadlock. 

Despite  the  high  number  of  ship  attacks, 
the  actual  damage  to  ships  has  been  rela- 
tively insignificant  in  comparison  to  other 
military  aetlona  to  diaru^K  a  maritime  llfe- 
Unr  a  caae  in  point  la  the  herok;  Murmanak 
run' of  World  War  IL  Very  few  shlpa  have 
been  aunk  during  the  "tanker  war",  and  ea- 
^tm^^tmm  are  that  oU  exports  from  the  Per- 
ft««  CHilf  have  been  reduced  only  by  leas 
t^M.  1  percent  due  to  boatlle  action.  In  part. 
thla  Ineffeettve  campaign  agalnat  ahlpping 
tefleeU  the  f  aOun  of  both  Iran  and  Iraq  to 
agcremtvely  uae  their  mOltary  aaaeU  In  thla 
^^I^tyn  In  addition,  the  ordnance  uaed  by 
both  sfab-  la  Ineffective  in  causing  algnlfl- 
cant  damage  to  oQ-laden  tankers. 


date  of  aatabllahment  waa  Bfay  26.  1981. 
Pereeiving  real  threaU  to  their  aecurity.  the 
OOC  waa  formed  to  enhance  proapeeU  for 
security  cooperaUon  and  to  contend  with 
eoonomk:  and  poUtlcal  oonoema.  Formation 
of  the  OCC  demonstrated  a  readlnem  on 
the  part  of  the  alx  oonaervatlve.  monarchlal 
Arabian  PenlnauU  sUtas  to  put  aside  long- 
standing differences  in  favor  of  stronger  co- 
ordination and  mutual  security. 

Under  a  confederal  structure,  along  the 
\\T,mM  of  the  European  Community,  the  OCC 
seeks  to  achieve  a  consensus  among  lu 
members.  In  a  statement  Issued  by  iU  0«i- 
eral  Secretariat  in  May  1»8X  the  OCC 
stated  five  principal  goals:  economic  integra- 
tion, considered  to  be  the  underlying  basis 
for  aU  other  cooperaUve  efforts;  political  co- 
ordlnaUon  In  foreign  policy,  through  non- 
alignment  In  International  affairs  and  Inti- 
mate involvement  In  Arab  affairs;  defense 
cooperation;  Internal  security;  and  social, 
cultural,  and  educaUonal  cooperation. 
V.S.  roret*  in  Ou  MiddU  EoMt 


aw  Cooperation  Council 
As  a  result  of  developmenU  In  the  Persian 
Oulf  region  during  the  late  10TO's  and  early 
IMCs.  notably  the  Iranian  revolution  and 
the  Iran-Inq  ocnfllet.  the  six  Arab  states  on 
the  aesltni  and  aoutbem  edgea  of  the  Per- 
sian Oulf-Kuwalt.  Saudi  Arabia.  Bahrain. 
Qatar  United  Arab  bnlratcs.  and  Oman— 
amed  In  February  IMl  to  form  the  Oulf 
Cooperation  CouncU  (OCC).  The  official 


A  United  SUtes  military  presence  In  the 
Oulf  region  began  In  1M«  with  the  estab- 
Usbment  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Forces,  Persian 
Oulf  command.  In  August  1»49,  the  smaU 
surface  ship  patrol  force  was  re-named  the 
Idddle  East  Force  (MIF).  The  MEF  re- 
mains in  place  today,  a  continuous  naval 
presence  In  the  OuU  for  almost  40  years. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  MEF  was  to 
show  the  flag,  support  UJ8.  reUtlonshlps 
with  regional  sUtes,  provide  emergency 
services  at  sea.  procure  and  ship  fuel  oU. 
and  to  conduct  hydrographlc  surveys.  Since 
the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  snd  the 
Iranlraq  War.  UEF  missions  have  expand- 
ed to  Include  more  operational  tasks.  Today 
the  BfEF  TT-*"**''"  air /sea  lines  of  commu- 
nlcaUon.  demonstrates  VS.  resolve,  con- 
ducU  maritime  surveillance  operations,  ex- 
ercises with  local  navies,  and  promotes 
foodwlU  through  port  vlslU  In  the  region. 

MEF  currently  operates  out  of  Bahrain's 
Mira  Sulman  pier  under  a  leasing  arrange- 
ment with  the  government  of  Bahrain.  An 
AdmlnlstraUve  Support  Unit  of  135  people 
performs  administrative  support  functions 
for  the  force.  There  Is  no  other  comparable 
U.S.  facility  In  the  Oulf  area. 

In  lU  early  days  the  MEF  consisted  of  a 
command  ship  and  two  combatant  escort 
shlpa.  In  1»80  two  additional  escorts  were 
added,  expanding  the  force  to  a  total  of  five 
ships.  When  there  Is  no  alrcraR  carrier 
batUe  group  In  the  region.  MEF  may  be  fur- 
ther augmented  to  provide  for  a  total  force 
of  six  crulsers/deatroyers/frlgates  and  one 

command  ship.  ^    , 

Commander-in-Chief  U.S.  Central  Com- 
mand at  MacDUl  AFB,  FL  U  the  Unified 
Commander  for  the  Oulf  region.  Command- 
er U.S  Naval  Forces  Central  Command,  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  HI.  Is  the  Navy  Component 
Commander  and  ImmedlaU  superior  to  the 
Commander.  Middle  East  Force. 

KuwaiH  ReQuetU  for  A*»i*tanc€ 
Although  the  "tanker  war"  has  not  caused 
significant  economic  dlslocaUons  or  Inter- 
rupted •freedom  of  passage",  Kuwait  has 
come  under  increasing  pressure  from  Irani- 
an attacks.  Since  September  13.  1986.  3S  of 
30  Iranian  attacks  have  been  against  Kuwai- 
ti tankers  or  ships  In  trade  srtth  Kuwait 
During  November  and  December  1988, 
Kuwait  began  to  explore  options.  Including 
discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  to  provide  protection  for  iU 
tankers.  Below  Is  chronology,  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  State,  of  key  evenU  lead- 
ing to  and  concerning  the  UA  commitment 


to  reflag  eleven  KuwalU  tankers.  Details  of 
the  means  of  protection  are  being  defined. 

lass 

Nov.  1:  Oovemment  of  Kuwait  (OOK) 
raises  concern  about  shipping  at  Oulf  Coop- 
eraUon CouncU  (OCC)  Summit. 

Dec  10:  Kuwait  OU  Tanker  Co.  (KOTC) 
requesU  from  U.8.  Coast  Ouard  (USCO)  In- 
formation on  U.S.  flagging  requirements. 

Dec.  23:  KOTC  Informs  U.S.  bnbassy  of 
interest  in  reflagglng. 

Doc.  28:  USCO  Informs  KOTC  of  reflag- 
glng requirements. 

Jan.  12:  USCO  sends  KOTC  reflagglng  In- 
formation. 

Jan.  13:  OOK  asks  U-B.  Embassy  if  re- 
flagged  Kuwait-owned  veesels  would  receive 
UjS.  Navy  protection;  United  States  Oovem- 
ment <USO)  learns  OOK  has  slmUar  offer 
from  Soviets. 

Jan.  23:  Presidential  statement  reiterates 
commitment  to  free  flow  of  oU  through 
Strait  of  Hormux  and  support  for  OCC  self- 
defense.  _  , 

Jan.  29:  USO  reply  to  OOK  Inquiry  of 
Jan.  13  reiterates  poUcy  commitment  to  Per- 
slon  Oulf:  OCC  must  be  first  line  of  defense; 
Kuwait  can  reflag /charter  If  requirements 

are  met  ,  .     „  _ 

Feb.  8:  USO  affirms  to  Kuwaitis  UB. 
Navy  mission  to  protect  aU  U.S.-flag  ships  to 
degree  possible  with  avaUable  sssets. 

Feb.  25:  Presidential  statement  reiterates 
USO  commitment  to  free  now  of  oU  and 
OCC  sUtes'  security. 

Late  Feb.  USO  learns  that  USSR  agreed 
to  reflag/protect  some  Kuvralti  tankera 

Mar.  X.  KOTC  asks  to  put  six  vesseU 
under  U.8.  flag. 

Early  Mar.:  USO  learns  that  SovleU  are 
prepared  to  protect  five  tankers  under 
Soviet  flag. 

tUi.  7:  OOK  Informed  of  UB.  offer  to 
protect  aU  eleven  vessels  In  question. 

Mar.  10:  OOK  Indicates  It  wUl  socept  USO 
offer.  ...  , 

Mar.  12:  SUte  Dept.  Legislative  Affairs 
notifies  Staff  Directors  of  the  Subcommit- 
tees on  Europe/Middle  East  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  ReUtlons  Committee  (8FRC)  and 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
(HFAC)  of  USO  offer  to  Kuwait  and  offers 
detaUed  briefing. 

Mar  17:  Admiral  Crowe,  Chairman  of  the 
Jotot  Chiefs  of  Staff,  reaffirms  USO  offer 
to  OOK. 

Mar.  19:  Clamlfled  talking  polnU  on  US/ 
Kuwait  offer  deUvered  to  8FRC  and  HFAC 

staffers.  _         , , 

Mar.  22:  KOTC/Mlddle  East  Force  begin 
tfik«  on  protection  modaUtles. 

Mar.  23:  Classified  talking  points  delivered 
to  Senate  and  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees staffers.  

Mar.  2«:  Informal  briefing  to  Sen.  Byrd 
staffer,  briefings  offered  to  Senators  Byrd 
and  Dole.  .    _  . 

Mar  30:  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Murphy  gives  doeed  Joint  briefing  to  HFAC 
Subcommittees  on  Europe/Middle  East  and 
Arms  Control/IntemaUonal  Security/Sci- 
ence.   

Mar.  81:  Murphy  briefs  SFRC  members  in 

closed  session. 
Apr.  2:  Kuwait  formally  responds  to  offer 

of  Mar.  7. 

Early  Apr.:  USO  learns  Kuwait  wlU  char- 
ter three  long-haul  Soviet  tankers. 

Apr.  21:  Murphy  In  open  testimony  to 
HFAC  Subcommittee  on  Europe/Middle 
East  refers  to  reflagglng  arrangement. 


Apr.  22:  KOTC/XTSCO  begin  talks  on 
technical  details  of  reflagginr.  first  step  is 
USCO  Inspection. 

Early  May:  Soviet  charters  begin. 

May  12:  Murphy  discusses  arrangements 
with  CK)K  officials. 

May  13:  USCO  inspection  begins  in 
Kuwait 

May  13:  OOK/Mlddle  East  Force  meeting 
on  proposed  system  of  protectltm. 

May  14:  Department  of  Defense  author- 
izes National  Defense  Waiver  aUowing  ves- 
sels one  year  to  comply  with  certain  U.S.- 
speclf Ic  safety  requirements. 

May  17:  USS  SUu^t  attacked. 

May  19:  Murphy  presents  open  testimony 
to  HFAC  Subcommitteeon  Europe/Middle 
Eaat;  doaed  briefing  to  SFRC. 

May  19:  USCO  inspections  in  Europe 
begin. 

May  21:  Murphy  presents  closed  briefing 
to  HFAC  Subcommittee  on  Europe/Middle 
East. 

May  21:  First  appUcation  for  U.S.  registry 
deposed  at  USCO,  Philadelphia. 

May  25:  Senator  Sasser  meets  with  OOK 
officials. 

Bfay  28:  President  briefs  RepubUcan  con- 
gressional leadership. 

May  29:  USCO  granU  1-year  waiver  of  cer- 
tain U.S.-speciXic  safety  requirements. 

June  2:  Senators  Glenn  and  Warner  meet 
with  OOK  officials. 

June  6:  OCC  Foreign  Ministers  voice  sup- 
port for  Kuwaiti  efforts  to  protect  Its  eco- 
nomic Interests,  reiterate  adherence  to 
United  Nations  Security  CouncU  resolutions 
on  free  passage  of  vessels  using  GCC  ports, 
and  appreciation  for  Interest  of  Internation- 
al community  In  protecting  Persian  Oulf 
navigation. 

President  Aeopan's  Proposal 

In  response  to  Kuwait's  requests.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  proposed: 

1.  to  expedite  procedures  for  the  registry 
of  eleven  Kuwaiti  oil  tankers  under  the 
American  flag:  and, 

2.  to  provide  appropriate  protection  by 
UJS.  military  forces  (principally  UJS.  Navy 
ships)  to  the  eleven  reflagged  Kuwaiti  oU 
tankers  whUe  operating  In  the  Persian  Oulf 
region  and  transiting  the  Strait  of  Hormuz. 

TKe  attack  on  USS  Stark 
Shortly  after  10:00  p.m.  local  time  on 
Sunday  evening.  May  17,  1987.  the  USS 
Static  was  struck  by  two  Exocet  anti-ship 
missiles  while  on  patrol  In  the  Arabian  Oulf. 
Thirty-seven  U.S.  servicemen  died  In  the 
attack.  The  remaining  crew  fought  heroical- 
ly for  18  hours  to  extinguish  the  shipboard 
fires  and  save  their  ship. 

The  attack  originated  two  hours  earUer 
when  a  Mirage  F-1  fighter  aircraft  took  off 
from  s  base  in  Iraq  and  flew  southeast  down 
the  Oulf  In  a  profile  typical  of  those  previ- 
ously employed  by  the  Iraqis  in  attadcs  on 
shipping.  The  Mirage  was  tracked  on  radar 
by  several  U.S.  Navy  ships.  Including  the 
USS  Stark,  and  by  a  U.S.  Air  Force  AWACS 
aircraft  airborne  over  Saudi  Arabia  operat- 
ing In  its  usual  flight  pattern.  The  Saudis 
are  committed  to  providing  air  defense  for 
the  AWACS  plane  over  their  territory.  As 
the  Mirage  headed  south,  paraUel  to  the 
Saudi  coastline,  two  F-15  fighters  were 
launched  from  the  Saudi  alrbase  at  Dhah- 
ran. 

The  Stark  Issued  two  warnings  by  radio  in 
English  to  alert  the  Iraqi  pUot  he  was  ap- 
proaching a  UJS.  vessel,  but  there  was  no  re- 
sponse. The  Mirage  launched  two  Exocet 
missUes  at  a  range  of  10-25  mUes  from  the 
Stark.  Both  missUes  struck  the  ship  on  her 


port  bow.  tearing  a  ten  by  fifteen-foot  gash 
in  the  side. 

When  the  AWACS  crew  realized  the  Stark 
had  been  attacked,  they  requested  that  the 
airborne  Saudi  F-1 5s  intercept  the  Mirage 
and  force  it  to  land.  Saudi  controUers  did 
not  have  authority  to  permit  such  an  oper- 
ation in  Intematfamal  airspace,  and  before 
they  could  aecure  approval,  the  Mirage  was 
croaalng  into  Iraq  mroute  to  ita  baae. 

A  formal  U.S.  Navy  Board  of  Inquiry  is  ex- 
amining the  circumstances  of  the  attack  on 
the  Stark.  Evidence  to  date  strongly  sug- 
geata  the  attack  was  an  accident  and  that 
the  Iraqi  pUot  erroneously  believed  he  was 
attacking  an  Iranian  oU  tanker.  Within  days 
of  the  attack.  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar 
Weinberger  characterized  the  attack  aa  a 
"single,  horrible  error  on  the  part  of  the 
Iraqi  pUot." 

77ie  SiUnoorm  Miitile  at  a  Threat  to  the 
Strait 

During  1986,  Iran  began  to  take  delivery 
of  Chinese  HT-2  "SUkworm"  coastal  de- 
fense missiles.  Because  of  their  range  and 
lethality,  the  Silkworms,  if  deployed,  are  a 
serious  potential  threat  to  shipping  In  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz.  For  the  first  time,  Iran 
has  the  military  means  to  effectively  dose 
the  Strait 

The  Silkworm  is  a  land-based  variant  of 
the  Soviet  SS-N-2  STYX  missUe.  originaUy 
developed  for  shipboard  launch  during  the 
late  1950'a  Perfoimance  of  the  Chinese 
SUkworm  Is  sssimied  to  be  slmUar  to  that  of 
the  Soviet  version.  The  missUe  has  a  range 
of  about  50  nautical  mUes,  carries  an  1.100 
pound  warhead  (three  times  that  of  the 
Exocet)  and  attacks  in  a  sea-skimming  tra- 
jectory at  high  sub-sonic  speed.  Because  of 
its  very  large  warhead,  the  SUkworm  is  fuUy 
capable  of  sinking  both  cruiser/destroyer 
size  warships  and  large  commercial  tankers. 

WhUe  the  Iranian  Silkworms  are  not  yet 
operational,  at  least  two  launch  sites  are 
being  prepared  overlooking  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz.  These  sites  wlU  allow  the  Iranian 
Silkworms  to  put  shipping  at  risk  over  the 
entire  width  of  the  Strait 

United  Nations  Initiative 

The  United  States  has  taken  the  initiative 
In  the  United  Nations  Security  CouncU  to 
seek  effective  international  pressure  for  an 
end  to  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  The  U.S.  is  cur- 
rently working  with  the  other  permanent 
Security  CouncU  members  to  seek  concur- 
rence on  a  draft  resolution  which  calls  for 
an  Immediate  ceasefire  and  withdrawal 
to  IntematlonaUy-recognlzed  boundaries. 
Unlike  previous  U.N.  hortatory  efforts,  the 
U.S.  proposal  would  contain  enforcement 
mechanisms  against  any  beUigerent  who 
does  not  accept  the  resolution's  conditions. 
To  become  effective,  the  resolution  must 
win  majority  support  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cU, Including  aU  five  permanent  members. 
Oeneral  Assembly  concurrence  Is  not  re- 
quired. If  the  Security  CouncU  approves  the 
resolution,  all  U.N.  members  would  be  obli- 
gated to  maintain  the  sanctions  provision. 
However,  there  are  no  concrete  means  for 
calling  to  accoiuit  members  who  violate  the 
aims  embargo.  The  State  Department  is 
hopeful  about  the  prospects  for  agreement 
on  this  axiproach. 

V.  rmstiioa 
U.S./Westem  Vital  Interest  in  Qvlf  OU 

The  United  States  currently  Imports  from 
the  Oulf  region  7  percent  of  its  total  oU  con- 
sumption. Western  Europe  Imports  30  per- 
cent of  their  needs  and  Japan  65  percent. 
By  volume,  the  United  States  is  second  only 
to  Japan   in  oU   Imports   from   the  Oulf 


region:  for  1986  the  U.S.  averaged  .9  milllan 
barrels  per  day  in  Oulf  Imports.  OU  from 
Oulf  states  leaves  the  area  either  by  tanken 
throtigh  the  Strait  of  Hormtiz  or  ptpdtaies 
to  various  Red  Sea  and  Mediterranean 
porta.  It  is  estimated  the  Oulf  region  con- 
tains between  50  and  80  percent  of  the 
world's  proven  crude  oU  reaervea.  Western 
dependence  on  Oulf  oU  is  projected  to  grow 
throughout  this  century.  (See  Appendix  A 
for  further  data  on  U.S./Weatem  depend- 
ence on  Oulf  oU). 

U.S.  CrediMJlty  in  Region  Hat  Suffered 

UJS.  credlbUlty  in  the  Oulf  region  haa 
been  damaged  by  various  poUcy  setbadcs,  re- 
versals, and  inconsistencies  since  the  fall  of 
the  Shah  of  IraiL  Most  often  mentioned  was 
the  sale  by  the  VJB.  of  arms  and  spare  parts 
to  Iran  whUe  proclaiming  a  public  posture 
opposing  such  sales.  The  UJS.  puU-out  from 
Beirut  foUowlng  the  terrorist  bombing  of 
the  Marine  barracks  also  raised  questions 
regarding  a  commitment  to  a  geographic 
area  the  U.S.  has  proclaimed  as  a  "vital"  In- 
terest. Furthermore,  at  least  one  Foreign 
Minister  suggested  that  the  UJS.  is  acquir- 
ing a  reputation  as  an  undependable  arms 
suppUer,  partlciUarly  when  the  Congress  is 
involved.  P*inally,  although  not  frequently 
addressed,  our  Ul-fated  support  for  the 
Shah,  the  prolonged  hostage  situation  fol- 
lowing, and  the  tragic  outcome  of  Desert 
One  continue  to  evoke  doubts  over  UjS.  dip- 
lomatic and  mUltary  competence. 

In  the  face  of  this  track  record,  the  Oulf 
nations  are  reluctant  to  embrace  the  UJS. 
current  representation  as  their  protector  in 
the  region.  The  total  native  popiUation  of 
the  OCC  states  is  barely  one-ninth  that  of 
Iran.  (Even  when  non-residents  and  expatri- 
ates are  included,  CKX  states  total  only  one- 
fourth  of  Iran's  population.)  The  Oulf 
states  are  concerned  that  the  V£.  might 
expand  Its  mUltary  presence  in  the  area,  an- 
tagonize Iran,  and  then  depart,  foUowing  a 
pattern  in  Lebanon  when  confronted  with 
prolonged  adversity,  leaving  the  Oulf  states 
to  face  the  wrath  of  Iran.  This  concern  was 
accentuated  by  Iranian  Foreign  Minister  Ve- 
layati's  visit  to  several  of  the  Oulf  states 
during  oiu-  trip. 

It  shoiUd  be  noted  that  in  questioning  the 
"staying  power"  of  the  VS.,  several  offi- 
cials, in  a  very  diplomatic,  sophisticated 
way.  specificaUy  questioned  the  willingness 
of  the  Congress  to  make  or  keep  a  long-term 
commitment.  In  general,  the  leaders  we  met 
were  intelligent  observers  of  our  system  of 
government 

Limited  Economic  Impact  of  Tanker  War 

The  economic  impact  of  the  tanker  war 
has  been  minimni  Less  than  one  percent  of 
Oulf  shipping  has  been  interdicted  by  the 
attacks  at  an  annual  loss  of  approximately 
$150  mlUlon,  a  figure  described  by  one  For- 
eign Minister  as  "within  our  abiUty  to 
absorb".  Very  few  vessels  have  been  sunk  as 
a  direct  result  of  an  attack,  and  the  ship 
repair  business  is  thriving.  Insurance  rates, 
which  peaked  shortly  after  the  sttacks 
began,  have  now  subsided,  and  in  some  cases 
the  largest  vessels  now  transit  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz  without  any  special  insurance  at 
all.  There  Is  an  ample  supply  of  tankers,  no 
shortage  of  seamen  willing  to  man  them, 
and  an  atmosphere  of  "business  as  usual". 

For  Kuwait  however,  the  picture  is  differ- 
ent. Since  September  1986,  of  30  shlpa  at- 
tacked by  the  Iranians.  25  were  Kuwaiti 
ships  or  ships  "In  trade"  with  Kuwait.  The 
Iranians,  tmllke  the  Iraqis,  are  quite  circum- 
spect In  their  target  selection— they  posi- 
tively identify  vessels  prior  to  attacking. 
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1<S60 

The  reomt  oonoentntloB  on  Kuwkttl  •hlp- 
plnc  to  not  wttbout  rMMH.  Btemxm  Irmq  re- 
eSfm  BUMt  of  Ita  aMbofiM  Oulf  eanto.  In- 
T^^wifaij  wmr  Tf*'-**''  Uuoucti  Kuwait 
porta  and  otten  In  Kuvattt  ahlpa.  Iran  has 
fmiMOcI  lU  antl-ahlpptnc  Mmpaltn  on 
Kuwait.  The  Iranlana  bav*  atoo  an»U«d  po- 
Ittloal  ffwr"  *i^  wwnaored  tarrortat  at- 
tacks iw**'  Kuwait  to  Intimidate  and  dla- 
eouraie  the  Kuwaitis  from  supportlnc 
neighborinc  ma- 

ThtttmaiiamUNotOiMltTaMkan 
Otren  the  lar«e  volume  of  traffle  throuch 
the  Strait  of  Honnua  (S«MM  Teasels  each 
month)  and  the  limited  number  of  attacks 
(leas  than  one  percent  of  ahlpplnc  has  been 
Intentteted  In  the  Oulf  area).  It  Is  apparent 
that  the  II  KuwalU  tankcn  propoaed  for  re- 
flMllnc  and  the  rtfatlrely  tnslcnlflcant 
amount  of  oU  they  may  carry  are  not  the 

The  real  tauea  are  firat.  the  strategic  In- 
tenat  of  the  VA  (and  the  Induatrlallaed 
Wcat)  In  an  area  that  holds  SO-W  percent  of 
the  world's  known  petroleum  reserves  and 
Mocod.  the  threat  poaed  to  that  Interest  by 
the  Iran/Iraq  War.  "Hie  "tanker  war",  per 
se.  does  not  significantly  threaten  that  in- 
tei«st^few  oU  tankers  have  been  sunk  and 
the  price  of  oU  has  actually  declined  since 
the  tanker  war  began  (March  1»S4). 

The  war  doea.  however,  create  Instability 
In  the  region  that  could  lead  to  unaccept- 
able consequencea.  First,  victory  over  Irmq 
could  be  foUowed  by  an  Iranian  attempt  to 
■weep  southward  along  the  Oulfs  west 
coast.  Of  the  OCC  states,  only  Saudi  Arabia 
has  the  manpower  and  mUltary  capabUlty  to 
slow  such  an  advance.  Should  Iran  dominate 
the  western  Oulf.  western  economies  could 
be  held  hostage  to  policies  and  pricing  struc- 
turea  dictated  by  Khomeini  or  his  funda- 
mentalist sucoeaaoia. 

Second,  the  Soviet  Union  may  take  advan- 
tage of  the  existing  instability  (and  the  re- 
quest by  Kuwait  to  charter  Soviet  veaseU) 
to  expand  their  influence  In  the  region.  In 
time,  this  could  lead  to  Soviet  domlnaUon  of 
the  area,  although  the  basics  of  religion  and 
capitalism  create  a  barrier  to  Communism. 
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tf  We  Dont  Help.  The  SovieU  WiU 
Oulf  state  officials  with  whom  we  met  re- 
peatedly made  clear  their  understanding 
that  the  Soviet  Unkm  was  ready  to  lease  the 
Kuwaitis  tankers  and  protect  them  if  the 
UjB.  declined  the  reflaaslng  request.  Such  a 
development  would  not  be  welcomed  by  aU 
of  Kuwait's  OCC  partners.  However,  while 
traditionally  suspicious  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Oulf  officials  seemed  to  understand  that  if 
help  was  not  forthcoming  from  "traditional 
frientto".  Kuwait  would  be  Justified  in  see- 
ing help  wherever  It  was  available.  The  offi- 
cials further  pointed  out  that  in  contrast  to 
the  Soviet's  immediate  and  unomdlUonal 
raspoose  to  Kuwait's  request,  the  U.S. 
debate  over  the  issue  is  confusing  and  unset- 
tling, fueling  their  suspicion  that  the  VS. 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  fulftU  iU  commit- 
menU  to  friends  and  iU  obligations  as  a  su- 
perpower in  areas  it  proclaims  "vital"  to  IU 
Interests. 

Furthermore,  the  Soviet  Union's  wlUlng- 
neas  to  increase  Its  Oulf  presence  is  consist- 
ent with  IU  stated  long  term  strategy  for 
the  region.  In  a  speech  given  in  Prague  in 
197S.  Leonid  Breshnev  stated: 

"Our  aim  Is  to  gain  control  of  the  two 
great  treasure  houses  on  which  the  West  de- 
pemte:  the  energy  treasure  house  of  the  Per- 
sian Oulf  and  the  mineral  treasure  house  of 
central  and  southern  Africa." 


Oulf  leaders  also  dted  Soviet  wlUlngneas 
to  supply  arma.  In  contrast  to  prolonged  un- 
certainties aasoctated  with  U.S.  sales. 
PoHMeal  Support  Amone  OCC  OreaUr  U.S. 
Pretence 
Political  support  for  a  greater  U.S.  mili- 
tary iMfsnm  In  the  Oulf  to  not  unanimous 
«mftiif  OCC  members.  While  some  members 
actively  and  publicly  proclaim  their  support 
for  such  a  presence,  others  express  concern 
over    where    such    an    increased    presence 
might  lead. 

One  Foreign  Minister,  concerned  that  a 
greater  U  A  presence  may  trigger  a  confron- 
tation that  would  jeopardise  the  free  flow 
of  oU  from  the  Oulf  (on  which  all  OCC 
economlea  depend),  advised  first  seeking 
diplomatic  soluUons— parUcvilarly  those  in- 
volving the  OCC.  He  underscored  the  Im- 
portance of  not  disrupting  the  oU  flow  by 
■aylng.  "If  we  do  not  seU  oil.  we  cannot 
drink  water." 

Others  were  more  outspoken  in  support  of 
an  increaaed  preaence.  Several  stressed  the 
Importance  of  coming  to  the  aid  of  a  friend. 
One  head  of  sUte  said.  "When  a  friend  is  in 
need  and  asks  you  for  help,  you  must  help 
him.  Otherwise,  what  is  the  value  of  the 
friendship?"  The  reflagging  proposal  Is  now 
seen  by  many  In  the  region  to  be  a  litmus 
teat  of  U.S.  dependabiUty. 

Virtually  all  with  whom  we  met  indicated 
that  an  Increased  presence  would  be  accept- 
able only  if  It  came  without  fanfare.  This  Is 
consistent  with  the  theme  of  having  the 
UA  fleet  (as  well  as  other  military  asseU) 
just  "over  the  horiaon— out  of  sight  but 
close  enough  if  needed." 

On  balance,  the  OCC  appears  to  welcome 
a  greater  U.S.  presence  In  private— but  is  re- 
luctant to  proclaim  their  support  In  public. 
Thto  attitude  Is  a  reflection  of  their  culture. 
PropecU  for  U$e  of  OCC  Facilitie* 
A  greater  U.S.  military  presence  wiU  re- 
quire the  Increased  use  of  new  and  existing 
regional  facUlUes.  yet  none  of  the  officials 
we  met  were  forthcoming  that  such  facili- 
ties would  be  made  avaUable  uncondlUonal- 
ly.  Virtually  all  tempered  their  comments 
by  strettlng  the  need  to  examine  all  applica- 
ble circumstances  before  reaching  decisions. 
A  common  theme  we  encountered 
throughout  our  visit  was  the  need  for^the 
U  S  to  make  our  commitment  first,  reestab- 
lish credlblUty.  and  then  the  Oulf  nations 
would  consider  an  approprUte  response  on 
their  part.  We  were  asked  at  virtuaUy  every 
stop.  "What  to  your  strategy?  What  to  your 
commitment?" 

Despite  thto  cautious  approach,  several  of- 
fldato  ImpUed  that  use  of  facilities  (and  we 
stress  "use  of  facUlUes"  rather  than  "basing 
rights")  would  be  available  when  needed. 
ProtpecU  for  Any  Active  MUitarg 
Participation  by  OCC 
AU  OCC  members  expressed  willingness  to 
employ  their  defense  forces  sa  necessary  to 
defend    their    own    borders    or    territorial 
waters.  None,  however,  indicated  any  will- 
ingness to  go  beyond  those  UmiU.  We  re- 
peatedly asked,  and  they  were  repeatedly 
clear  in  reply. 

When  asked  directly  whether  they  would 
authorise  their  forces  to  participate  (even  in 
a  token  or  symboUc  way)  In  a  retaliatory 
strike  (or  "hot  pursuit"  of  an  aggressor)  fol- 
lowing an  attack  on  a  tanker  or  naval  vessel, 
none  volunteered.  In  their  view,  an  attack 
outside  their  territorial  waters  to  an  interna- 
tional concern— not  a  domestic  one— and 
therefore  should  not  Involve  local  forces. 
"Thto  to  the  sole  responsibility  of  superpow- 
ers!" 


VI.  OOHCLtrSIOIIS 


V.S./Weitern  Vital  intemt  im  Qyif 
OU  to  obviously  the  principal  strategic  eco- 
nomic Interest  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  world  in  the  Oulf  region.  OU  to  our 
predominant  energy  source  and  that  situa- 
tion to  not  likely  to  change  in  the  foreaeea- 
ble  future.  While  the  United  SUtes  currents 
ly  receives  only  7  percent  of  IU  oil  from  the 
Oulf —as  opposed  to  30  percent  for  Western 
Europe  and  M  percent  for  Japan— oU  to  a 
fungible  commodity,  so  supply  reductions 
and  price  increases  would  Impact  on  all  con- 
sumers, focusing  solely  on  current  depend- 
ence on  Oulf  oU  provides  an  incomplete  pic- 
ture of  the  region's  strategic  importance. 
The  Persian  Oulf  region  contains  between 
SO  and  60  percent  of  the  world's  proven 
crude  oil  reserves,  and  these  reserves  are 
more  readily  available  and  thus  cheaper  to 
extract  than  other  kiwwn  sources.  VS.  and 
allied  reliance  on  Persian  Oulf  oil  to  expect- 
ed to  Increase  in  the  future,  hence  the  Oulf 
may  be  expected  to  increase  In  strategic  im- 
portance. 

Vital  tntertet  PotentiaUw  ThreateneA 
The  very  minor  disruptions  In  oil  supply 
currenUy  resulting  from  the  Iran-Iraq  War. 
spedflcaUy  the  tanker  war.  do  not  poae  an 
Immediate  threat  to  U.8.  security  or  eco- 
nomic Interests.  There  to.  however,  a  serious 
risk  of  escalation.  The  continuation  of  the 
war  or  IU  widening  to  encompass  added  Ira- 
nian Intimidation  of  Oulf  states  poses  a  real 
potential  threat.  The  conflict  creates  uncer- 
tainty and  Instability.  Neither  a  Persian 
Oulf  controlled  by  a  revolutionary  Iran  nor 
a  Soviet  presence  would  be  In  the  InteresU 
of  the  Western  world. 

Tlmelv  End  to  Iran-Ira^  War  U  rirtt 
PrioHtw 
Since  It  to  the  ongoing  war  which  threatr 
ens  our  interests,  our  first  priority  should 
be.  In  concert  with  the  United  NaUons  and 
Oiilf  Cooperation  Council  and  our  allies  and 
Japan,  to  continue  every  effort  to  bring  the 
war  to  an  equitable  termination. 
Increa*ed  U.S.  Force*  RcQuired  for  E$cort 
The   long-standing   VS.   commitment  to 
the  free  flow  of  oU  through  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz  has  led  the  Administration  to  pro- 
pose a  plan  to  protect  reflagged  Kuwaiti 
tankers  against  attack  in  the  Oulf.  Pru- 
dence dicUtes  that  additional  US.  mUltary 
forces  will  be  required  In  the  region  In  order 
to  conduct  thto  expanded  escort  mission  and 
reduce  risks. 

Qreater  Support  from  Regional  State*  U 

Euential 
Support  of  those  increased  forces  will  ne- 
oesslUte  further  essential  cooperaUon  from 
the  Oulf  sUtes.  That  cooperaUon  wUl  in 
part  depend  on  their  perception  of  VS.  re- 
solve and  willingness  to  stay  the  course, 
even  in  the  face  of  adversity. 

AUie*  Should  Share  the  Burden 
Since  many  of  our  NATO  allies  and  Japan 
share  our  Uiterest  in  the  Oulf  region,  we 
must  also  make  every  effort  to  enltat  their 
participation,  both  nallltary  and  economic. 
In  developing  a  common  strategy  In  the 
region  for  peace  and  stability. 

Seed  for  Firm,  Lotting  Commitment 
If,  we  are  to  succeed,  our  commitment 
must  be  firm,  unequivocal,  and  enduring. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  weU  understood  and 
backed  by  the  Congress. 


Only  ilfFi«r<ean  Live*  at  Jtfs*  in  Retaliatory 
Strike* 

The  tanker  protection  plan  wiU  probably 
rely  on  the  threat  of  retaliation  to  deter  at- 
tacks on  VS.  ships.  Such  retaliatory  strikes 
could  take  many  forms,  could  occur  In  Inter- 
national waters  or  In  an  aggressor's  terri- 
tory, and  would  put  U.8.  forces  at  risk.  Nei- 
ther our  Allies  nor  the  regional  states  have, 
as  of  the  time  of  thto  report,  committed  to 
participating  In  such  operations.  We  are 
gravely  oortcerned  with  a  policy  of  "going  It 
alone"  with  UJ3.  forces  and  the  potential 
that  only  U.S.  servicemen  might  be  killed  or 
captured. 
VII.  usuas  KaQunnro  ruxTHZi  KZAMUfATioii 

Several  issues  were  Identified  that  require 
further  examination.  These  Include: 

Likely  Soviet  Retponae  to  U.S.  Reflagging/ 
Protection  ofKutoaiti  Tanker* 

The  Kuwaltto  have  agreed  to  charter 
three  Soviet  tankers  which  the  SovleU  have 
agreed  to  escort.  Further  Soviet  activities  In 
the  Oulf  In  response  to  a  greater  U.S.  pres- 
ence should  be  thoroughly  considered.  Thto 
assessment  should  Include  likely  Soviet  mili- 
tary activities  (including  arms  sales  in  the 
region),  as  well  as  potential  diplomatic  Inl- 
UaUves. 

Likely  Soviet  Retponte  if  U.S.  Decide*  Not 
to  Flag  and  Eicort  Kutoaiti  Tanker* 

Thto  to  a  critical  Issue  which  must  be  eval- 
uated If  any  option  other  than  U.S.  flagging 
of  the  Kuwaiti  tankers  to  considered.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Administration,  It  was  In  part 
the  possibility  of  Soviet  flagging/chartering 
that  Induced  the  U.S.  to  volunteer  to  flag 
the  Kuwaiti  tankers.  Moreover.  It  was  clear- 
ly Implied  by  senior  Kuwaiti  officials  that 
should  the  U.S.  fall  to  go  through  with  the 
reflagging.  Kuwaiti  would  have  to  "look 
elsewhere  for  help." 

Protpect*  for  Allied  Cooperation 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  continue 
to  involve  oiu*  Exiropean  allies  and  Japan  In 
devtolng  a  long  term  strategy  for  western  In- 
volvement In  the  Oulf  region.  Just  ss  they 
share  the  beneflU,  so  they  should  share  the 
cosU  of  ensuring  the  free  flow  of  oil  from 
the  Oulf. 

U.S.  Force*  for  Protection  of  Shipping 
When  the  Kuwaiti  request  for  reflagging 
and  protection  was  first  considered.  It  was 
commonly  believed  the  ships  then  assigned 
to  the  M£F  (6  cruiser/destroyer/frigates) 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  escort  role.  No 
augmentation  was  anticipated. 

Following  the  attack  on  U88  Stark,  and  as 
the  Iranian  Silkworm  missiles  neared  oper- 
ational status  and  Iranian  intentions 
became  less  clear,  force  requlremenU  for 
the  protection  of  shipping  were  revised 
upward.  While  the  exact  composition  has 
not  been  announced,  the  expanded  force  to 
expected  to  include  several  additional  escort 
ships  Inside  the  Oulf.  and  an  aircraft  carrier 
battle  group  in  the  North  Arabian  Sea  to 
provide  air  cover  over  the  Strait  and  south- 
em  reaches  of  the  Oulf. 

The  nation's  thirteen  deployable  aircraft 
carriers  already  operate  at  a  very  demand- 
ing pace  in  order  to  meet  commltmenU  else- 
where. Since  July  1B86  the  Navy  has  only 
been  required  to  maintain  a  carrier  battle 
group  In  the  Indian  Ocean  for  a  minimum 
of  seven  months  of  the  year.  If  a  carrier 
battle  group  to  now  required  to  remain  on 
permanent  station  In  the  region,  thto  will  in- 
evitably affect  the  world-wide  carrier  de- 
ployment plan,  training  and  readiness,  and 
Ume  In  homeport  between  deployments. 


A  commitment  of  thto  magnitude  raises 
several  questions  which  deserve  fiuther  ex- 
planation by  the  Administration. 

Exactly  what  forces,  including  land  baaed 
aircraft,  will  be  required  in  order  to  execute 
the  tanker  protection  plan  at  an  acceptable 
level  of  rtok? 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  such  a  realloca- 
tion of  forces  on: 

Our  ability  to  respond  to  crises  elsewhere? 

Training  and  readiness? 

Deployment  schedules  and  time  in  home- 
port? 

Persoimel  retention? 

How  much  will  the  tanker  protection  plan 
cost  to  Implement  and  maintain? 

How  long  will  escorting  be  required  to 
continue?  Under  what  circumstances  would 
It  be  terminated  and  our  augmentation 
forces  withdrawn? 

What  to  the  impact  of  added  commltmenU 
on  people? 

Potential  for  a  Truce  in  the  Tanker  War 

Both  Iraq  and  Iran  refrained  from  attack- 
ing commercial  shipping  for  the  first  three 
and  one  half  years  of  the  war.  But  In  April 
IM4,  In  an  effort  to  damage  Iran's  economic 
lifeline,  Iraq  Initiated  a  campaign  against 
ships  carrying  Iranian  oil  for  export.  Iran, 
which  to  far  more  dependent  on  sea  trans- 
I>ort  than  Iraq,  responded  with  a  retaliatory 
campaign  against  ships  In  trade  with  several 
OCC  states  and,  since  September  1986,  pre- 
dominantly ships  In  trade  with  Kuwait. 
Most  Gulf  seaborne  cargo  bound  for  Iraq  is 
actually  landed  in  Kuwait  and  transported 
overland. 

Olven  their  dependence  on  the  sea  lanes. 
Iran's  strategic  interesU  would  clearly  be 
served  by  the  restoration  of  safe  navigation 
in  the  Gulf  and  the  Strait.  If  Iraq  could  be 
persuaded  to  cease  their  anti-ship  campaign, 
Iran  would  likely  follow  suit.  Such  a  plan 
holds  little  appeal  for  Iraq,  however,  be- 
cause their  antl-shlp  campaign  provides  the 
Iraqto  with  substantial  leverage  in  a  war  in 
which  they  enjoy  few  strategic  advantages. 

Po**ible  Option*  Available  to   U.S.   Other 

Than    Flagging    and/or    Providing    U.S. 

Navy  E*cort  for  Kutoaiti  Tanker* 

Although  Admlntotration  officials  have  In- 
dicated that  the  decision  to  flag  and  escort 
the  Kuwaiti  tankers  has  already  been  made, 
the  Congress  should  nevertheless  under- 
stand the  alternatives  to  flagging.  Options 
suggested  for  further  examination  include 
but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

Economic  pressure  on  Iran; 

Pressure  on  Iraq  to  stop  their  tanker  at- 
tacks; 

Pressure  on  UK,  France,  et  al.,  to  stop 
arms  sales  to  Iran; 

Pressure  on  all  nations  to  stop  arms  sales 
to  both  Iran  and  Iraq: 

Increased  naval  presence  without  flagging; 

Provide  naval  escort  to  several  nations  (re- 
gardless of  flag): 

Accelerate  construction  of  pipelines  to 
reduce  dependence  on  Hormuz  SIOC;  and 

Conduct  the  operations  of  our  Naval 
forces  in  a  manner  that  to  consistent  with 
British  and  PYench  naval  forces,  that  to, 
have  a  de  facto  common  pattern  of  oper- 
ations. 

Other  Nation*  May  Seek  U.S.  Protection 
How  will  the  U.S.  respond  to  other  nations 
whose  ships  are  threatened  in  the  Oulf 
should  they  also  seek  VS.  naval  protection 
through  reflagging?  Such  requesU  may 
come  from  Oulf  nations  or  others  who  rou- 
tinely trade  with  Oulf  countries. 
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Since  1973,  the  proportion  of  Oulf  oQ  ex- 
ported by  pipeline  has  been  Increasing,  pri- 
marily due  to  the  effect  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war 
on  Iraq's  ability  to  ship  through  the  Oulf. 
The  following  chart  shows  the  dramatic  In- 
crease in  pipeline  exporU  over  the  past 
decade: 

PROPORTION  OF  GULF  COUNTRY  EXPORTS  BY  PVaJNE 

1971    1979    IMl    1913    19(S    1917 


«a(M). 
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The  current  capacity  of  the  Oulf  pipellnea 
to  4.0  mbd:  or  42.6  percent  of  total  Oulf  oQ 
exporU.  Planning  or  construction  to  now  un- 
derway on  new  pipelines  which  would  add 
1.7  mbd  to  current  capacity.  Howevo-.  pipe- 
lines with  a  capacity  of  2.2  mbd  are  current- 
ly shut  down  for  technical  or  political  rea- 
sons. 

The  International  Energy  Agency  esti- 
mates that  within  approximately  five  years. 
SO  percent  of  Oulf  oil  could  be  exported  by 
pipeline.  European  ImporU  of  Oulf  oil  are 
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McOonneU-Doudu  F-40/K  4  with  HMBe  46 
(SO  poMibly  ■errtoeable)  Northrop  F-AB/F. 
Interceptor /FIchter  (10  poedble)  Oniin- 

mui  F-14. 

IletmiiielMenr«i-  1  aquadron  (detacb- 
menU)  with  aome  6  F-14  and  S  RF-4K. 

Tutker/Tranaport:  3  aquadrona  with  17 
Boelnc  (10  707  and  7  747  aircraft). 

SAM:  6  aquadrona  with  Jtapter  and  25  Ti- 
gereat  fire  unlta. 

/ra«.-  Total  Armed  Forcea:  MS.OOO. 

Army:  800.000- 

6  armored  dlvlalona  (typlcaUy  1  armored 
and  1  mechanised  brlcade  each); 

3    mechanlaed/motorlied    Infantry    dlvi- 


)  muTAST  n*T« 
(Source:  The   IfUltary   Balance   1980-1987. 
International  Inatltute  for  Stntedc  Stud- 
ies. London) 

BellifferenU 
Iran:  Total  Armed  Forces:  704.500  re«u- 
lan;  300.000  army  reaerves  <ex-eervlce  vol- 
unteer!). 
Army:  305.000- 

3  mechanised  dlvlalona  (each  with  3  brl- 
gsidea  or  9  armored.  18  mechanised  battal- 

lofM): 

7  Infantry  dlvlalona: 

1  Special  Foraea  division  (4  brigades): 

U  SAM  batUlkwis  with  HAWK. 

Revolutionary  Ouard  Corps:  360.000  (still 
Independent  of  the  Army).  Perhapa  8  dlvl- 
alona and  many  Independent,  paratroop.  ar- 
tillery, engineer,  air  defenae  and  border  de- 
fense unlta)  are  aervinc  Independently  or 
with  the  Army  and  Navy  elements. 

Navy :  14.500- 

Destroyers:  3  ITS  Sumner  dsaa;  1  British 
Battle  class  with  2  quad  Standard  aurface- 
to-aurfaoe  missile;  and  1  quad  5eaca(  sur- 
face-to-air misidle  launchers. 

Fricates:  4  Saam  class  (possibly  2  non- 
operational)  with  1  quintuple  SeakiUer  sur- 
faoe-tixurfaoe  missile  and  1  triple  Ssaoo^ 
SAM  launcher. 

Corvettes:  3  US  FF-103. 

Fast  Attack  Craft  (Missile):  8  Kaman  (La 
ComibattanU  W  class  (3  possibly  servicea- 
ble) with  a  total  of  7  Harwoon  surfsce-to- 
surf  ace  missile  launchers. 

Larte  Patrol  Craft:  3  Improved  POM-71;  4 
Cape  dass;  3  BH-7  hovercraft  (possible). 

M»Hi»«»-  3  battaUons. 

Maritime  Reconnaissance:  1  squadron 
with  2  P-3F  (possibly  non-operational). 

Air  F^HCe:  35.000;  perhaps  08  serviceable 
combat  aircraft— 

FIghter-Oround  Attack  8  Squadrons-4 
with    some    35    (30    possibly    serviceable) 


10  Infantry  divisions: 

1  Presidential  Ouard  Force  (3  armored,  1 
Infantry,  commando  brigade); 

2  Special  Forces  divisions  (6  brigades); 
9  Reserve  brigades; 

15  Peoples'  Army /volunteer  Infantry  bri- 
gades. 

Army  Air  Corps:  (40  possible)  Mil  M-24 
Hind,  50  SA-342  OazelU  (some  with  HOT). 
10  8A-321  Super  Frtlon  (some  with  CzoceO. 
aome  30  SA-316B  Alouette  III  with  A8-12. 
■ome  44  MBB  BO-105  with  SS-11  snU-tank 
missiles. 

SAM:  120  SA-2.  150  8A-3.  8A-«,  SA-7.  SA- 
9.  60  Roland. 

Navy:  5.00O- 

Prigates:  1  Lupo  class  with  8  Otomat-2 
surface-to-s\irface  missile  and  1  octuple  i41- 
batro*/A»pid  SAM  launchers;  1  heUcopter.  1 
VMff  dssi  (training). 

Corvettes:  «  (5  possible)  Auad  class  with  1 
quad  Albatrot/Atpid  SAM  launcher;  2  with 
2  Otomat-2  8SM  launchers:  1  helicopter.  4 
with  6  Otomat-2  launchers. 

Past  Attack  Craft  (Missile):  10  Ota  class 
with  4  Styx  surface-tosurface  missile 
launchers. 

Past  Attack  Craft  (Torpedo):  5  P-0. 

Large  Patrol  <>aft:  3  80-1. 

Coastal  Patrol  Craft:  8  Including  Poluehat, 
Nyryal  II.  PO-2,  and  Zhuk. 

Air  Force:  40.000.  some  500  combat  alr- 

Bomber;  1  squadron  with  7  Tupolev  Tu- 
22:  1  «ju»dron  with  8  Tupolev  Tu-18. 

Plghter-Oround  Attadc  11  squadrons—  4 
with  some  40  MIO-23BM;  4  with  20  Mirage 
P-1EQ5  (i:ioce/-equlpped)  and  23  Mirage  P- 
IEQ-200:  3  with  Sukhoi  Su-7  and  8u-20. 

Interceptors:  5  squadrons  with  some  25 
MlO-25.  some  40  MiO-19.  some  200  MlO-21. 
and  30  Miroffe  F-IEQ. 

Reconnaissance:  1  squadron  with  25  MIO- 
25. 

Oulf  Cooperation  Council 

Bahrain:  Total  Armed  Forces:  2.800. 

Army:  2.300— 

1  Infantry  battalion: 

1  armored  car  squadron: 

1  artillery.  2  mortar  batteries. 
Navy:  300- 
Past  Attack  Cnii  (Missile):  2  Luerasen  45 

meter  boaU  with  4  Exocet  surface-to-surface 
mlssUe  launchers. 

Past  Attack  CnlU  2  Luerssen  38  meter 
boats. 

Air  Force:  20O— 

Plghter-Oround  Attack:  1  squadron  srtth  6 
P-5BS. 

HeUcopter.  1  squadron  with  10  Agusta- 
BeU  AB-21X  3  MBB  BO-106.  2  Hughes 
500D. 

Kuwait:  Total  Armed  Forces:  12.000. 

Army:  10.000— 

2  armored  brigades; 
1  mechanised  Infantry  brigade; 
1  surface-to-surface  missile  battalion. 
Navy:  1.100— 


Fast  Attack  Craft  (Missile):  8  Lueraaan 
TNC  46  with  4  Kxocet  launchera; 

Fast  Attack  Craft:  3  Luerssen  FPB-57: 

Patrol  Oaft:  60  coastal  (16  armed). 

Air  Force:  2.000.  80  combat  ahreraft.  23 
armed  helicopters— 

Plghter-Oround  Attack:  2  squadrons  with 
30  A-4Kn.  4  TA-4Kn  SfcyAawk.- 

Interoeptor.  1  squadron  with  33  Mirage  F- 
ICK.  2  F-IBK; 

Counter-Insurgency /Training:  1  squadron 
with  12  BAe  Hawk;, 

Helicopters:  3  aquadrona:  Attack:  23  SA- 
342K  Ooselle:  Transport:  12  SA-S30  Puma,  5 
AS-332  Super  Puma. 

Onuui:  Total  Armed  Forces:  31,600. 

Army:  18,500— 

1  armored  regiment  (2  tank  squadrons  and 
1  seU-propeUed  artlUery  battery); 

3  artillery  reglmenU; 

1  reconnaissance  regiment  (3  armored  car 
squadrons); 

8  Infantry  reglmenU  (battalions): 

1  signals  regiment; 

1  field  engineer  regiment; 

1  parachute  regiment. 

Navy:  2.000— 

Fast  Attack  Craft  (Missile):  3  Provtnee 
class  (2  with  2  quadruple,  1  with  2  triple 
Exocet  launchers);  1  Brook  Marine  with  2 
Exocet  launchers. 

Fast  Attack  CTraft:  4  Al-Wafl  dau. 

Patrol  Craft:  4  Inshore. 

Air  Force:  3,000;  52  combat  aircraft— 

Plghter-Oround  Attack:  2  squadrons  with 
20  Sepecat  Jaguar  8(0)  Mk.l  and  4  T-2. 

Fighter-Ground  Attack/Reconnaissance:  1 
squadron  with  12  BAe  Hunter  POA-73  and 
4T-7. 

C^ounter-lnsurgency/Tralnlnr  1  squardron 
with  12  BAC-167  StrikenuuUrMK-Bi. 

Air  Defense:  2  squadrons  with  28  Aapier 
fire  units. 

Oatar  Total  Armed  Forces:  6.000. 

Army:  5,000— 

1  Royal  Guard  regiment; 

1  tank  battalion; 

3  Infantry  battalions; 

1  artillery  battery; 

1  SAM  battery  with  Rapier. 
Navy:  700— 

Past  Attack  Oaft  (Missile):  3  La  Combat- 
tante  IIIB  class  with  8  Exocet  launchers. 

Patrol  Craft:  «  Vosper  Thomycraft  130- 
ton. 

Coast  Defense:  3  Exocet  MM-40. 

Air  Force:  300.  23  combat  aircraft.  2  armed 
helicopters— 

Plghter-Oround  Attack:  14  Mirage  F-1.  2 
BAe  HunUr  POA-8,  1  BAe  Hunter  T-79. 
and  6  Breguet-Domler  Alphabet. 

Helicopters:  2  SA-341  OazeUe,  20  West- 
land  (3  Whirlwind,  4  Commando  MK-2A.  10 
MK-2B,  and  3  Lynx). 

Saudi  Arabia:  Total  Armed  Forces:  87.500. 

Army:  40.000— 

2  armored  brigades; 

4  mechanized  brigades: 
1  infantry  brigade: 

1  Airborne  brigade  (2  parachute  battal- 
ions. 3  special  forces  companies); 
1  Royal  Ouard  regiment  (3  battalions); 

5  artillery  battalions; 

18  anti-aircraft  artUlery  batteries; 

17  SAM  batteries;  12  with  105  I-HAWK 
fire  unlU  (216  mlssUes);  3  with  12  Shahine 
fire  unlU  (48  mlssUes)  and  AMX-308A  30 
mm  self-propelled  anti-aircraft  guns. 

Navy:  3,500:  20  combat  helicopters— 

Frigates:  4  P-200  with  8  Otomat-2  surface- 
to-surface  missUe  and  1  Crotale  SAM 
launcher.  1  AS-365  helicopter. 


C^orvettec  4  PCO-1  with  2  quad  ROM-84A 
Harpoon  surfaoe-to-surfaoe  miasUe  lauiich- 
ers. 

Fast  Attack  Craft  (l€issile):  0  POO-1  with 
3  twin  Harpoon  launchers. 

Fast  Attack  Craft  (Torpedo):  3  Jaguar 
(Luerasen). 

Large  Patrol  Craft:  1  (100  ton). 

Coastal  Patrol  Oaft:  45. 

Mine  Counter-measures:  4  MSC-322  coast- 
al boats. 

Helicopters:  34  AS-365N  Dauphin  3  (4 
SAR.  20  with  AS-15TT  air-to-surfaoe  mis- 
siles). 

Air  Force:  14,000;  216  combat  aircraft— 

Plghter-Oround  Attack:  3  squadrons  with 
86  Northrop  P-5E. 

Interceptor  3  squadrons  (1  forming)  with 
45  P-15C. 

Reconnaissance:  1  squadron  with  10  RF- 
5E. 

Operational  Conversion  Units:  2  with  24 
P-6P.  16  P-5B,  and  17  TF-15D. 

Air  Defense:  2  batteries  Shahine  iCrotale) 
and  10  batteries  Improved  Hawk. 

United  Arab  Emirates:  Total  Armed 
Forces:  43.000. 

Army:  40.000- 

1  Royal  Ouard  "brigade"; 

1  armored  brigade; 

1  mechanised  Infantry  brigade; 

3  Infantry  brigades; 

1  artillery.  1  Air  Defense  brigade  (each  3 
battalions). 

Navy:  1,500- 

Past  Attack  Craft  (MlssUe):  6  Luerssen 
TNC-45  with  twin  Exocet  launchera. 

Patrol  Oaft:  6  Vosper  Thomycraft  large; 
3  Keith  Nelson  coastal. 

Air  Force:  1,500- 

Interceptor  2  squadrons  of  24  Mirxige 
5AD.  3,  5RAD,  5DAD. 

Plghter-Oround  Attack:  1  squadron  with  3 
Breguet-Domler  Alphaiet 

Counter-Insurgency:  1  squadron  of  8  Aer- 
macchi  MB-330  KD/LD. 

Helicopters:  7  SA-316  AlouetU  lU  with 
AS-ll.  8  Agusta  BeU  AB-205.  6  AB  206.  3 
AB-212.  3  BeU  214.  9  SA-330  Puma.  6  AS- 
332F  Super  Puma,  and  10  SA-342  QazeOe. 


ECX>NOMIC  DISLOCATION  AND 
WORKER  ADJUSTMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT 

Idr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resouixes  Commit- 
tee has  reported  out  S.  538.  the  Eco- 
nomic Dislo(»tion  and  Worker  Adjust- 
ment Assistancx  Act.  This  legislation 
will  provide  assistance  to  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  lose  their  Jobs  be- 
cause of  changes  in  the  domestic  econ- 
omy and  the  effects  of  the  world  econ- 
omy. Nearly  a  billion  dollars  wiU  be 
authorized  (or  distribution  to  the 
States.  A  critical  provision  of  the  bill 
requires  notice  to  workers  and  commu- 
nities in  advance  of  plant  closings  and 
mass  layoffs. 

While  we  have  woi^ed  closely  with 
the  Labor  Department  and  our  Repub- 
Mctja  colleagues  in  reaching  a  consen- 
sus on  a  service  delivery  system  for 
dislocated  workers,  we  have  been  frus- 
trated by  the  complete  refusal  of  the 
administration  even  to  discuss  the  no- 
tif  teation  provisions  with  us. 

It  is  shameful  that  the  administra- 
tion has  Joined  with  spe(dal  interests 
in  opposition  to  a  concept  that  Is  vital 


to  effective  adjustment  programs.  Sec- 
retary Brock's  own  task  force  on  eco- 
nomic dislocation  concluded  that  ad- 
vance notification  is  essential  to  suc- 
cessful adjustment. 

In  a  recent  rei>ort,  OAO  has  added 
its  voice  to  the  chorus  of  studies  sup- 
porting this  view.  OAO  found  that 
woi^er  adjustment  programs  with 
early  notice  are  twice  as  likely  to 
achieve  above  average  results  as 
projects  without  early  notice. 

In  the  face  of  this  evidence,  the  ad- 
ministration has  offered  only  the  lame 
response  that  notice  should  be  volim- 
tary.  But  voluntary  does  not  assure 
that  States  wiU  be  able  to  set  up  on 
site  programs  before  workers  lose 
their  Jobs.  Voluntary  does  not  assure 
that  imemployment  and  welfare  pay- 
ments will  be  minimized  because  work- 
ers are  helped  to  find  new  Jobs  before 
they  lose  their  old  ones.  And  volun- 
tary does  not  satisfy  considerations  of 
basic  fairness  to  American  workers. 

Workers  who  have  devoted  a  lifetime 
to  their  Jobs  deserve  more  than  a  get 
lost  notice  slapped  on  a  factory  gate  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  Everyone  ex- 
pects workers  to  give  their  employers 
notice  before  they  leave  for  other  Jobs 
or  retire.  It  is  only  fair  that  employers 
do  the  same  by  giving  notice  before 
they  move  their  plants  to  greener  pas- 
tures or  cease  operations  altogether. 

Rebuilding  America's  (x>mpetitive- 
ness  starts  with  the  skills  and  commit- 
ment of  Individual  workers.  Woricers 
who  lose  their  Jobs  because  of  technol- 
ogy, imports  or  other  economic  dislo- 
cations should  not  be  left  out  of  any 
competitiveness  program  worthy  of 
the  name.  They  are  a  proven  resounx 
in  the  workplace,  and  it  is  our  national 
obligation  to  harness  their  talents  for 
the  workplaces  of  the  f  utiu^. 

America's  workers  are  being  asked  to 
adM>t  to  new  e<x>nomic  realities.  The 
old  pattern  of  one  Job  for  a  worker's 
lifetime  is  becoming  less  the  rule  and 
more  the  exception.  But  a  flexible, 
mobile,  and  productive  work  force 
(aumot  be  built  on  a  foundation  of  in- 
security. Workers  cannot  concentrate 
on  productivity  if  they  are  worrying 
about  whether  their  Jobs  will  be  gone 
the  next  day.  They  cannot  concentrate 
on  retraining  if  they  are  worrying 
about  where  their  next  meal  will  come 
from. 

Advance  notification  is  pragmatic, 
fair  and  necessary  for  effective  adjust- 
ment. It  gives  workers  the  req;>ect 
they  deserve.  And  it  saves  dollars  that 
will  go  to  imemployment  and  welfare. 
It  is  regrettable  that  the  administra- 
tion has  yielded  to  ideological  pressure 
against  this  realistic  and  considered 
measure  to  protect  woi^ers  and  com- 
mtmlties.  A  major  battle  lies  ahead,  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  (»nsider  this  letfto- 
lation  carefully  and  dispassionately— 
and  to  break  a  filibuster  and  override 
a  veto  if  necessary. 


ACQUIRED  IMMUNE  DEI^ICIENCT 
SYNDROME  ACT  OF  1M7 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  Republican  leader  introduced 
the  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Sjm- 
drome  Act  of  1987.  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  him,  and  my  other  distinguished 
colleagues,  as  an  original  ooqionsor  of 
this  measure.  This  proposed  legisla- 
tion represents  a  broad  consensus  re- 
garding what  is  poUticailly  and  fiscally 
possible  to  legiiOate  now  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

AIDS  is  caused  by  a  virus  that  can 
be  passed  from  one  person  to  another 
chiefly  during  sexual  contact  or 
through  the  sharing  of  intravenous 
drug  needles  used  for  "shooting" 
drugs.  The  AIDS  virus  attacks  the  vic- 
tim's immune  system,  rendering  him 
or  her  incapable  of  fighting  off  other 
diseases.  There  is  no  cure  for  AIDS 
and  no  vaccine  to  prevent  AIDS. 
Symptoms  of  AIDS  can  take  up  to  10 
years  to  develop.  In  the  meantime, 
persons  who  carry  the  virus,  but  who 
show  no  symptoms,  can  unwittingly 
spread  the  virus  to  others. 

We  recently  observed  the  sixth  anni- 
versary of  the  reporting  of  the  first  ac- 
quired immune  deficiency  syndrome 
[AIDS]  cases  in  the  United  States.  As 
of  last  week,  the  Outers  for  Disease 
Control  had  recorded  36.514  AIDS 
cases  in  the  United  States.  Of  these, 
21.155  have  died.  PubUc  health  au- 
thorities estimate  that  some  IV^  mil- 
lion people  in  the  United  States  are  al- 
ready infected  with  the  AIDS  virus. 
Although  we  do  not  know  how  many 
of  those  who  carry  the  virus  will  come 
down  with  the  disease,  it  is  feared  that 
half  or  more  will  eventually  sicken  and 
die  of  AIDS. 

AIDS  is,  of  (»urse,  a  world  problem. 
The  World  Health  Organization  esti- 
mates that,  worldwide,  some  10  million 
people  may  be  inf  ec;ted.  In  most  coun- 
tries, the  epidemic  has  not  advanced 
as  far  as  it  has  in  the  United  States.  In 
some  African  nations,  however,  and  in 
Haiti,  rampant  epidemic  has  already 
taken  a  staggering  toll  in  human  life. 

Heightened  concern  over  AIDS  has 
come  about  because  mainstream 
Americans— those  with  typical  life- 
styles—now fear  that  they  are  in  real 
danger  of  exposure  to  the  disease. 
Unto  fairly  recently,  AIDS  was  per- 
ceived as  a  disease  of  homosexuals  and 
drug  users.  Although  the  vast  nujori- 
ty  of  AIDS  infection  remains  (doaely 
associated  with  these  high-risk  groups, 
lately,  the  news  has  been  full  of  re- 
ports about  the  spread  of  the  disease 
by  heterosexual  transmission  or  expo- 
sure to  infected  bloocL 

Although  the  disease  is  hardly  ramp- 
ant in  the  United  States,  the  current 
experience  in  Africa  suggests  what 
could  hi4>pen  here  and  elsewhere. 
Concern  and  caution  are  certainly  Jus- 
tifiecL  Fear  or  panics  however,  will 
only  interfere  with  the  best  efforts  of 
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gotenuoBOiU.  pubUe  health  worken, 
•Dd  indlTlduals  to  flcht  the  ipreed  of 

AID* 

In  the  yean  linoe  the  diiooyery  of 
Um  aids  dleeMe.  the  Coocreai  has 
proTlded  for  InereMiiit  Federal  sup- 
put  of  reeeerch  Into  the  prevention 
•Dd  treatment  of  AIDS.  This  year  Fed- 
eral srwMf1"t  will  amount  to  some 
1416  mlllkm.  Research  to  date  has  led 
to  twm  prtigi««  in  flndlnt  the  vims 
raponrible  for  the  disease.  In  derelop- 
Inc  a  blood  test  to  screen  the  Nation's 
blood  supply  from  the  vims,  and  in 
treating  some  of  the  opportimistic  In- 
faetkHM  that  occur  when  the  patient's 
Immune  system  has  been  compromised 
by  the  AIDS  virus.  However,  treat- 
ments that  could  alter  the  course  of 
the  dlBcasci  appear  to  be  years  away. 

We  must  continue  to  strive  for  a  vac- 
cine to  protect  from  AIDS  and  for  an 
effective  treatment,  but  we  must  also 
do  what  we  are  able  in  the  meantime 
to  halt  the  spread  of  AIDS.  This  is 
what  the  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrome  Act  of  1987  would  seek  to 

do. 

Xhe  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrome  Act  of  1987  includes  three 
tltlea.  The  first  of  these  woiild: 

Declare  AIDS  a  public  health  emer- 
gency, thereby  giving  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Servtoes  additional 
capacity  to  fight  the  spread  of  AIDS: 

btablish  an  International  AIDS 
data  bank  through  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medldne: 

BBtabllah  a  virus  and  serum  bank 
through  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  through  which  all  human  im- 
mimodefldency  vims  serotypes  and 
aerum  would  be  available  to  qualified 
investigators  and  organisations: 

Auth<Hiae  additional  personnel  for 
the  Fbod  and  Drug  Administration  to 
expedite  the  drug  approval  process: 


Provide  for  block  granU  to  the 
States  for  developing,  establishing, 
and  operating  public  Information  ac- 
tivities relating  to  the  preventl<m  of 
AIDS. 

AIDS  is  nothing  short  of  a  disaster. 
The  ways  it  has  been  spread.  iU  insidi- 
ous development,  and  its  stigma  con- 
spire to  make  this  disease  the  unprece- 
dented public  health  menace  that  it 
has  become.  Current  trends  portend 
that  this  disease  could  overwhelm  our 
health  care  syst«n  and  strain  public 
resources.  However,  we  must  not  allow 
this  dlsrssr  to  overcome  our  values, 
our  ethics,  our  reason,  and  our  com- 
passion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syn- 
drome Act  of  1987  and  to  make  good 
this  opportunity  to  begin  a  concerted 
Federal  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  suf- 
fering and  death  carried  by  the  dread 
disease  AIDS. 


these  defiant  Latvians.  Estonians,  and 
Lithuanians  have  not  given  up  the 
gtniggle  for  their  basic  human  rights, 
dvil  liberties,  and  religious  freedom 
These  brave  people  hold  on  to  the 
belief  that  one  day  they  will  be  freed 
from  Soviet  oppression. 

We  as  Americans  must  continue  to 
stand  firmly  behind  the  peoples  of  the 
Baltic  States  in  their  unending  search 
for  independence  from  the  yoke  of 
Soviet  subjugation. 


Provide  for  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments,  and 
public  and  nonprofit  organisations  for 
carrying  out  programs,  projects,  and 
activities  relating  to  AIDS. 

Title  n  of  the  acquired  Immune  De- 
ficiency Act  of  1987  addresses  the  need 
for  training  and  services  to  deal  with 
AIDS.  This  second  title  would: 

Provide  for  grants  to  States  to  co- 
ordinate and  support  health  care  In 
the  home  for  AIDS  patients:  and 

Provide  for  granU  to  support  im- 
provement in  the  training  of  health 
professionals  in  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  victims  of  AIDS. 

Title  ni  of  the  proposed  legislation 
addresses  the  need  for  public  informa- 
tion. These  provisions  would: 

Provide  for  the  development  of 
public  service  announcements  with 
■pedal  fTT«p**"**  on  announcements 
directed  at  minorities  and  other 
groups  at  high  risk: 

Establish  a  telephone  hotline  at  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control;  and 


BALTIC  STATES  TRIBUTE 
Mr.  PREBSLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  marks  the  48th  anniversary  of 
the  mass  deportation  of  the  Lithuani- 
an. Latvian,  and  Estonian  peoples 
from  their  homelands. 

The  Baltic  States  were  illegally  in- 
corporated Into  the  U.S.S.R.  In  1940 
against  their  will.  The  United  SUtes 
has  never  recognized  this  act  of  ag- 
gression. Sbice  thea  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
shown  total  disregard  for  the  basic 
hiunan  rights  of  these  proud  and  cou- 
rageous peoples.  The  U.S.8.R.  blatant- 
ly ignores  the  human  rights  provisions 
of  the  Helsinki  accord,  which  it  volun- 
tarily signed,  by  continuing  to  subju- 
gate the  Baltic  peoples. 

On  Jime  14.  1941,  the  mass  deporta- 
tions began.  The  U.SJ3.R.  uprooted 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Baltic 
people  and  sent  them  to  the  gulags 
where  many  died.  Many  were  commit- 
ted to  psychiatric  institutions,  slaugh- 
tered. exUed.  and  deported  to  Siberia. 
Nearly  every  Baltic  family  was  affect- 
ed by  this  tragedy. 

The  Lithuanians.  Latvians,  and  Esto- 
nians have  been  subjected  to  some  of 
the  most  brutal  acts  of  oppression  ever 
practiced  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  SovleU  continue  to  practice  a 
russiflcation  program  that  includes 
trying  to  strip  the  Baltic  people  of 
their  strong  religious,  cxiltural,  and 
historical  heritage.  Russians  are  still 
being  relocated  to  the  Baltic  SUtes  as 
part  of  this  ethnodde  effort.  The 
Baltic  States'  dtizens  are  losing 
ground  in  their  beloved  homelands.  If 
many  more  non-Bslts  continue  to 
flood  into  the  Baltic  SUtes.  it  will  be 
only  a  short  time  before  Latvians 
become  a  minority  in  their  own  coun- 
try. The  Estonians  and  Lithuanians 
are  experiencing  the  same  problem. 

Despite  all  of  the  hardships  and  suf- 
fering experienced  by  the  Baltic 
people  at  the  hands  of  the  SovieU. 


BALTIC  FREEDOM  DAT 
Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday  we  commemorated  the  spirit 
of  freedom  in  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  by  celebrating  "Baltic  Free- 
dom Day." 

Today  the  Russian  reign  continues 
to  deny  the  Baltic  SUtes  their  reli- 
gious, political,  and  national  righto: 
however,  throughout  the  free  world 
the  Baltic  countries  continue  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  independent  nations. 

Antanas  Terleckas,  a  Lithuanian, 
brought  it  upon  himself  nearly  8  years 
■go  to  stand  up  for  the  righto  of  the 
Baltic  SUtes  by  petitioning  and  speak- 
ing out  against  Soviet  rule.  In  August 
1979  Terleckas  and  44  other  Lithuani- 
ans signed  a  memorandum  condemn- 
ing the  Soviet  regime  and  demanding 
self-determination  for  the  Baltic  coim- 
tries.  Terleckas  was  arrested  by  the 
KGB  and  sentenced  to  3  years  In 
strict-regime  camps  and  5  years  of 
exile. 

This  memorandum,  which  expressed 
an  outward  display  of  rebellion  against 
Soviet  dominance,  brought  about  con- 
flict and  controversy.  The  Lithuanians 
protested  because  of  Terleckas'  impris- 
onment, and  the  Sovleto'  excessive  re- 
action demonstrated  that  anybody 
who  Is  unwilling  to  submit  to  Soviet 
repression  is  subject  to  prison  or  exile. 

The  American  people  have  consist- 
ently supported  the  independence  of 
the  Baltic  SUtes.  In  recognition  of  the 
courage  and  independent  spirit  of 
people  like  Antanas  Terleckas,  the 
Senate  adopted  the  legislation  naming 
June  14,  "Baltic  Freedom  Day."  In 
this  way  we  keep  alive  the  hopes  and 
traditions  of  the  Estonian,  Latvian, 
and  Lithuanian  peoples. 

Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re^^'^nded. 

The  PRESIDINO  ijtilCER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


June  17,  1987 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 

morning  business  be  closed^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 
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SENATORIAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  report  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (8.  2)  to  amend  the  Federal  Enection 
Campalsn  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a  vol- 
untary system  of  spendlnc  limits  and  partial 
public  flnandng  of  Senate  general  election 
r»w»p»iyT«  to  Umlt  contributions  by  multi- 
candidate  political  committees,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 


I  uirm.  3:30  p.if. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  30  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  2:50  p.m.,  recessed  until  3:20 
pjn.,  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Fowlcr]. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be- 
tween now  and  the  hour  of  5  o'clock 
today  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  two  leaders.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  my  time  to  Mr. 

BOBXR. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sena- 
tors who  wish  to  spenk  out  of  order, 
may  do  so  in  the  event  they  get  time 
from  Mr.  Borkh,  which  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  glad  to  let  them  have. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  outstanding  objection,  the  Sen- 
ator Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  we  resume  debate  on 
the  pending  matter,  which  of  course  is 
the  r^mpaign  finance  reform  bill,  S.  2. 
Again  in  Just  a  few  minutes  we  will 
make  anotho-  effort  to  allow  the 
Senate  to  work  Ito  will,  to  allow  the 
majority,  which  has  been  dearly  ex- 
pressed in  previous  votes,  to  move 
ahead  to  pass  meaningful  campaign 
reform  for  this  country. 

I  hope  today  Members  will  make  It 
possible  for  Members  to  move  forward. 
I  emphasize  we  are  not  asking  Mem- 
bers to  vote  on  a  particular  piece  of 
legislation.  Amendmento  can  still  be 
offered.  We  are  simply  saying  let  us 
remove  the  roadblocks;  let  us  move 
fonnvd;  let  us  put  this  firmly  on  the 


agenda;  let  us  deal  with  this  problem; 
let  the  Senate  work  ito  will;  let  us 
share  ideas  with  each  other  in  the 
form  of  amendmento  and  write  a  piece 
of  legislation  which  wiU  do  something 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  election 
process. 

In  the  last  several  days  we  have  been 
discussing  the  need  for  change,  and  it 
is  not  coinddental  that  I  have  not 
heard  a  single  Senator  come  to  the 
floor  and  defend  the  sUtus  quo.  How 
can  the  sUtus  quo  be  defended  when 
you  look  at  what  Is  going  on  in  the 
current  system?  It  clearly  is  a  disgrace. 
What  is  happening  constitutes  a  clear 
threat  to  the  integrity  of  the  election 
process,  the  integrity  of  the  democrat- 
ic process  as  we  know  it.  The  cost  of 
campsigns  has  skyrocketed.  It  has 
gone  up  by  500  percent  in  the  last 
decade,  far  outstripping  the  rate  of  in- 
flation. There  is  no  end  in  sight.  It 
continues  to  escalate. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  wait,  Mr. 
President,  before  we  act?  Are  we  going 
to  allow  the  average  cost  of  cam- 
paigns, which  has  already  gone  from 
$600,000  up  to  $3  million,  to  go  on  up 
to  $10  million  before  we  act?  Are  we 
going  to  wait  imtil  it  coste  $25  million 
to  run  in  an  average-sized  SUte  before 
we  do  something  about  the  disgraceful 
trend?  Are  we  going  to  wait  until  it  is 
$50  million  or  $100  million? 

Obviously,  something  has  to  be 
done.  I  have  not  heard  anyone  assert 
that  it  is  good  for  the  country.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  were  sent  here 
to  solve  the  Nation's  problems  are 
having  to  spend  more  and  more  and 
more  of  their  time  out  raising  money. 
It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  time  taken 
away  from  dealhig  with  the  Nation's 
problems.  It  is  that  Senators  are 
having  to  go  to  other  SUtes  and  other 
parto  of  the  country  to  try  to  raise 
money  from  those  who  have  money, 
instead  of  being  able  to  go  back  home 
and  listen  to  the  people,  listen  to  the 
people  in  the  SUtes  they  represent, 
walk  up  and  down  the  main  streeto,  go 
to  the  farms,  talk  to  the  people  about 
the  problems  on  their  minds,  problems 
that  need  to  be  solved.  It  is  creating  an 
unhealthy  appearance  about  what  is 
going  on  in  the  legislative  process. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  Members  of 
this  body  to  raise  large  simis  of  money 
and  at  the  same  time  convey  to  the 
people  of  this  country  that  they  are 
trjing  in  a  consdentious  way,  free  of 
any  undue  influence,  especially  mone- 
tary influence,  to  gn4>ple  with  the  Na- 
tion's problems,  and  so  too  much 
money  is  being  spent  under  the  status 
quo.  It  cries  out  for  change. 

It  is  not  only  that  too  much  money 
is  being  spent.  Mr.  President.  There  is 
reason  for  concern  about  from  where 
that  money  is  coming.  Almost  half  of 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
were  elected  in  this  last  electl<m  cycle 
in  1988  received  half  or  more  of  all  of 
their  campaign  contributions  not  from 


the  folks  back  home,  not  from  the 
voters  at  the  grassrooto,  not  from  the 
dtizens  of  their  own  districto  or  their 
own  SUtes  but  from  Interest  groups 
with  little  or  no  contact  with  their 
SUtes  at  all.  This  is  simply  not 
healthy. 

What  Is  going  to  happen  to  the  con- 
cept of  grassrooto  democracy  when  it 
takes  $3  million  or  $5  million  or  $10 
million  to  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
most  of  those  millions  are  raised  not 
from  the  people  at  home  but  from  the 
people  who  have  absolutely  no  contact 
with  those  States  at  all? 

What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  con- 
cept of  grassrooto  democracy?  WiU  the 
people  in  those  SUtes  really  feel  that 
they  have  a  Congressman  anymore, 
that  they  have  a  Senator  anymore,  re- 
sponsive primarily  to  their  own  Inter- 
esto? 

So  it  is  an  imhealthy  trend. 

I  was  at  a  meeting  recently  where  I 
was  asked,  in  all  seriousness:  "Senator, 
don't  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  that 
you  can  raise  all  the  money  in  other 
places  without  having  to  go  back  to 
the  people  in  your  home  SUte  and  ask 
them  to  contribute  to  your  campaign? 
You  can  raise  all  the  money  here  In 
Washington.  You  don't  have  to  be  em- 
barrassed anymore  by  going  back  to 
the  people  in  your  own  home  SUte  or 
your  own  district  to  ask  them  to  con- 
tribute to  your  campaign.  You  can 
raise  several  himdred  thousand  dollars 
in  a  fundraiser  from  special  interest 
groups  in  one  evening,  and  it  frees  you 
from  having  to  go  back  home  and 
asking  the  people  to  support  your 
campaign." 

My  answer  was:  "Thank  goodness 
that  the  Constitution  requires  that  we 
trouble  the  people  back  home,  that  we 
inconvenience  the  people  back  home 
to  vote  in  our  elections.  We  can  handle 
the  whole  thing  with  special  interest 
groups  in  Washington.  DC,  and  have 
them  cast  all  the  votes  and  put  m>  all 
the  money." 

It  is  not  good  for  the  country,  and 
we  know  it,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  single  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  feels  good  about  the  ap- 
pearance created  by  the  present 
system,  whereby  we  have  to  go  out 
and  accept  money  from  special  inter- 
est groups  which  have  no  real  contact 
with  the  people  back  home  that  we 
are  elected  to  represent. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  dear,  also,  whoi 
new  Senators  have  come  to  the  floor 
to  say  that  the  sUtus  quo  is  working 
as  it  should,  when  you  consider  who 
geto  that  special  Interest  money.  Why 
is  so  much  money  being  pumped  into 
the  campaign?  It  Is  for  access. 

As  one  Senator  said  yesterday:  "You 
Just  have  an  hour  in  which  to  reflect 
about  a  decision  that  you  are  trying  to 
make,  and  someone  comes  in  with  a 
list  of  50  people  who  have  been  trying 
to  telephone  you.  and  you  can  only 
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tbat  only  thatr  programan  make 
In  tiM  mttwmn.  Monofnr,  muts 
aoftimre  davdopcn  bave  failed 
to  provide  ImpromMnta  for  thoir  ayiteB. 
o««r  ttio  yoara. 

In  additlofi  to  the  CORK  aoftwar*  dovel- 
0|Md  at  the  VA  eomp«ttar  development  itU. 
^imm^MA  fttm^j/mitMir  amateurs  at  many  of  the 
VA  Merthiel  Oenten  have  wrtttan  addltlopal 
that  have  a  high  cllntcal  or  man- 
at  utflltj.  For  tnetanwt  at  the  Port- 
land VA  Medleal  Center  we  have  developed 
to  amiat  acheduUnc  of  operating 
I  and  to  notify  aervlcea  thiougfaout  the 
center  of  the  current  operating 
aebedule.  on  Inventory  control  and 
■apply  urdeilug  eystem.  and  an  Inventory 
lyatem  for  control  of  haaardous  and  toxic 
chemical  throughout  the  Medical  Center. 

Implementation  of  the  DHCP  aystem  haa 
not  been  without  ivoblema.  however.  I  be- 
lieve that  moat  of  the  problema  have  been 
related  to  Inauffldent  computing  capacity 
of  the  computer  hardware  that  was  original- 
ly nipplled.  tnauffldcnt  nurabera  of  appro- 
priately trained  computer  center  peraonnel 
MiH  the  rmlatance  of  acme  individuals  who 
were  required  to  implement  the  computer 
lyatem  without  having  first  understood  Its 
lieneflta.  In  spite  of  theae  problems  there 
haa  been  wide  spread  Implementation 
within  a  time  frame  that  compares  favor- 
ably with  implementation  of  other  compara- 
ble large  computer  systems. 

Development  and  Implementation  of  the 
yA/DHCP  system  has  in  my  opinion  been 
highly  sueeeaaful  and  because  of  the  high 
level  of  involvement  of  lU  users  it  is  likely 
to  evolve  at  a  rapid  pace  providing  capabUI- 
tiea  which  will  be  envied  and  copied  by  the 
private  sector.  I  urge  your  continuing  and 
vigoroua  aupport  for  thia  system. 
Sincerely. 

Damih.  M.  Bab.  US). 
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HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

or  CAuroamA 
IH  THI  HOngg  OP  KBPKISnrTATIVCS 

Tueadaw.  June  18, 1987 
Mr.  TORnES.  Mr.  Sp— kar.  I  was  untn^oid- 
aUy  abaant  on  olficial  businosa  during  roUcaN 
votsa  No.  174  ttvough  No.  179  on  Thursday. 
Juna  11.  Had  I  baan  praaani  on  ttw  Houaa 
floor.  I  would  have  cast  my  volaa  in  the  Id- 


Rolcal  No.  174,  "no."  Hafloy  amandmant 
to  H.R.  4. 

Rdcil  No.  175.  "no,"  mm  amandmant  to 
KR.  4. 

RolcaH  No  178.  "aya,"  Qonzataz  amend- 
mafii  10  naar  amanomonL 

Rolcai  Na  177.  "no."  moton  to  recommM. 

RoNctf  No.  178.  "aye."  final  paaaaga  o( 
H.R.  4. 

Rolctf  No.  179.  "aye."  approval  of  Houae 
ReaokHion  19a 
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THE  DEPARTiaDrr  OF  STATE 
AUTHORIZATION  BILL  AND 
THE  ELEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  SOWETO 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 


orirswTOBK 


nf  THB  BOOSI  OP 

TueMtoy,  June  18, 1987 
Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  corrynammorata  the  tragic  ovenla 
that  began  in  Soweto  11  years  ago.  On  thia 
day  in  1978.  the  South  African  poloe  mur- 
dered a  13-yaer-oW  studarM.  Hector  f>eleraon, 
and  apaiked  weeks  of  rioting  in  the  black 
townsWpa.  This  morning's  news  reports  in- 
forms us  that  over  1  mMon  Afrteana  are  ob- 
aarving  this  day  by  staying  away  from  work. 
Acroaa  the  Unrted  States,  tocal  communWiea 
w«  obeeo«e  this  day  with  raJHea  and  memorial 

Today  here  in  Cortgraas  we  have  our  own 
opportunity  to  pauae  and  reflect  on  Ihe  events 
ttwt  kwwpired  in  Soweto,  and.  partiapa  more 
importantty,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
somalhing.  We  have  before  ua  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  H.R.  1777.  the  Depwtment  of  State 
authortzatkxi  for  fiacal  year  1968.  Today,  we 
WW  have  to  vote  on  a  number  of  amendments 
to  the  bM  whk:h  seek  to  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  South  Africa  in  its  war  against  its  neighbors. 

Since  the  Reegan  adminiatratton  came  to 
town  in  1961  it  haa  tiaen  single  mirKled  in  its 
support  fcy  a  two  track  approach  to  southern 
Africa.  One  track— best  known  as  constructive 
engagement— involves  increased  support  for 
the  i«)ralheid  regime  in  its  war  against  its  own 
popuialion.  Ttw  other  track  less  weN  Icnown, 
but  every  bit  as  critical  to  the  survival  of  apart- 
heid— involves  irKreaaed  support  for  South 
AMca  iii  its  miMary  agression  against  its 
neighbors  and  in  its  military  occupation  of  Na- 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  Icnow.  Congress  has 
repudiated  the  administration's  policy  of  sup- 
port for  i^Mtftheid.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not 
been  quite  as  clear  m  our  opposibon  to  South 
Africa's  policy  of  carrying  its  war  against  Afri- 
cara  beyorKl  its  borders. 

The  South  African  regime  can  only  tie  en- 
couraged by  continued  administration  support 
for  Jorws  Savimtx  in  his  war  against  Arigoia. 
Today,  we  may  have  the  opportunity  to  vote 
on  an  amerxlmenl  to  H.R.  1777  ¥*t»ch  wouM 
have  the  effect  of  legilimiiing  Jones  Savimbi's 
irtsurrection  under  intemalional  law.  ShouW 
the  amendment  pass,  it  wiH  be  a  major  victory 
for  South  Afnca.  wtvch  has  up  until  now  been 
the  mainstay  of  Savimbi. 

The  South  African  regime  can  only  be  en- 
couraged by  continued  efforts  to  bring  down 
the  Government  of  Mozambique.  Today,  we 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  another 
amendment  which  wouM  prohibit  the  United 
States  Goverrvnent  from  providing  foreign  as- 
sistance to  iwtozambique  which  faces  a  serv 
ous  South  African  inspired  arxi  supported  irv 
surrection.  ShouW  this  amendment  pass,  the 
people  of  Mozambique  win  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  scorched  Earth  policy  of  Souttt  Africa's 
hired  guna. 

Tlw  South  African  regime  can  orti  be  erv 
couraged  by  ttw  attempts  to  prevent  American 
citziena  from  hewing  first  hand  from  Nami- 
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biana  and  South  AMc«w  about  the  slato  of 

WW  mat  now  exMs  in  South  Africa  Whie 
Jonaa  Savimbi  la  feted  in  WaaNngton  and  Jo- 
hwmaaburg.  N  la  propoeed  that  raprsssnta- 
Hvea  of  the  South  Weat  AMca  f^aoplea'  Orga- 
nlzalton  and  the  Afrtcwi  Naflonal  Congraaa  be 
barred  from  freely  fravalrig  in  Iha  Unilad 
Statoa.  Should  this  amendment  paaa,  we  wiH 
be  nwcNng  in  tock  step  with  the  aparttiaM 
reglma  in  its  attempt  to  renwve  the  pubic 
spoUgM  from  Ks  daadh^  poloiaa. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  mf  ooieaguaa  to  vole 
againat  tttaae  amendments.  We  have  taken  a 
starwj  againat  aparlhekl  with  our  votes  for 
sandtorw.  We  must  not  altow  those  votes  to 
be  undermined.  We  must  not  now  give  to  the 
South  African  regime  the  support  we  took 
away  laat  yeer.  I  would  hope  ttwt  my  col- 
leaguea  wouM  remember  the  courage  and  de- 
lermlnalton  of  thoae  African  students  who 
began  their  achool  boycott  11  years  ago  and 
stamped  the  evil  of  apartheid  fimily  Into  the 
international  conacience.  We  shouM  not 
betray  their  viaton  today. 
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STRUGGLE  FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

or  iLXiaois 

Dl  THX  HOOSI  OP  RXPRXSKirrATrVKS 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1987 

Mrs.  CXXLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  lOOIh 
Congreas  continues  its  important  legislative 
worli.  Congressman  Miller  and  I  are  horxxed 
to  be  the  1987  cochairs  of  the  Congressional 

CaN  to  Corwcience  for  Soviet  Jewry.  As  we 
work  on  reducing  the  trade  and  budget  defi- 
cits, welfare  reform,  housing,  and  ott)er  issues 
facing  ttw  Congress,  we  must  not  forget  ttie 
moet  fundamental  of  issues — the  abuse  of 
human  rights  ttuit  takes  place  in  the  Soviet 
Union  arxl  too  many  other  parts  of  the  worW. 

As  the  era  of  glaarioat  raiaea  our  hopes  tor 
a  more  open  Soviet  society,  now,  more  than 
ever,  is  ttw  lime  to  push  ttte  struggle  for  the 
basic  rights  Soviet  Jews  are  denied.  As  we 
credH  the  Soviets  tor  aitowmg  ttw  Anatoly 
Shctiwanskys  to  emigrate,  we  must  not  forget 
the  Vladimir  and  Maria  Slepaks,  the  Valery 
and  Svaione  Federovs,  and  the  tlxxisands  of 
ottters  stM  denied  their  basic  rights.  As  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  we  hoW  a  special  responsi- 
bility to  press  for  human  rights,  arxl  we  in 
Corigress  are  irxlebted  to  groups  such  as  ttw 
Union  of  Coundis  for  Soviet  Jews  that  have 
worked  tiroleiaty  for  theae  rights. 

The  Congressional  Call  to  ConscierK«  is  an 
important  tool  m  the  continumg  struggle  for 
human  rights.  We  urge  our  coiteagues  to  uae 
this  forum  so  that  a  week  does  not  go  by 
vmttKMt  a  plea — a  caM  to  conacience— to  the 
Soviets  to  aflow  religious  Ibarty,  cultural  free- 
dom, the  right  to  emigrato  and  other  freedoms 
for  Jewish  as  weft  as  all  peoples.  Congress- 
man Jeffords  wiN  make  the  first  statement 
lhis< 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

orasw  jaasar 

IH  THS  HOUSB  OP  SSPSaSERTATlVIS 

Tuesday.  June  18. 1987 

Mr.  ROOINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great  per- 
aonal  pleaaure  in  joining  my  feltow  New  Jer- 
aeyana  In  a  tribute  to  Kenneth  G«)eon.  the 
former  mayor  of  my  hometown.  Newark. 

For  mviy  of  us.  Ken  Gibson  epitomizes  the 
Americen  dreem  stkI  devotxxi  to  public  serv- 
toe.  The  son  of  a  botcher  and  a  seamstress, 
Ken  grew  up  in  Newark  and  worked  his  way 
through  the  New  Jersey  Institute  of  Technoto- 
gy— then  known  as  the  Newarit  College  of  En- 
gineering—graduating with  a  degree  in  engi- 
neering in  the  19S0'8.  He  worked  as  an  engi- 
neer for  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Trans- 
portatkxi.  the  Newark  Redevetopment  and 
Housing  Authority,  and.  later,  the  Newark 
Bweau  of  Buikings.  Like  many  Americans  of 
conacience  and  viaton.  Ken  helped  lead  tite 
civil  rights  movement  to  make  our  Nation 
more  contoassionate  and  fair— for  all  its  citi- 
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health  of  our  country,  and  Ken  Gibson's  16 
years  of  leaderahip  and  aenrice  to  the  peopto 
of  l^ewark  remind  ua  of  the  greatness  cities 
can  achieve. 


In  1970.  Ken  directed  his  commitment  to 
civil  rights  and  to  his  community  toward  city 
haM— and  he  made  history  as  the  first  black 
mayor  of  new«k  and  the  first  black  mayor  of 
a  large  eastern  dty.  In  an  era  of  despair,  up- 
heaval, and  racial  terwion — ore  of  ttie  most 
divisive  in  the  history  of  Newark  and  our 
N8bor»— Ken  Gibson's  leadership  as  mayor  of 
Newark  helped  restore  public  confidence  in 
government  and  helped  launch  sorely  needed 
acoTKxnic  revitakzatwn.  For  the  first  time  in 
their  lives,  black  chikJren  living  in  Newark 
could  kx>k  at  their  mayor  and  see  not  a  de- 
tacfted  outsider,  but  a  reflection  of  tt>eir  possi- 
bilities, their  hopes  and  dreams  for  a  better 
future.  They  saw  a  mayor  who  cared  atXHit 
equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans,  a  mayor 
who  helped  bring  millkxis  of  dollars  in  akl  to 
Newari(  for  housing,  health  care,  arKJ  econom- 
k;  recovery.  During  Mayor  Gibson's  term. 
Newark  saw  the  estat)lishment  of  the  Gate- 
way complex,  whteh  has  become  a  spring- 
board for  reviving  downtown  business  areas. 
Under  Mayor  Gibson's  leadership,  the  Newark 
Airport  grew  and  Newartt's  universities— Rut- 
gers University,  the  Un.versity  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry  of  r4ew  Jersey,  and  the  New  Jersey 
Institute  of  Technotogy  and  Essex  County  Col- 
lege—thrived. 

Mayora  from  an  over  the  United  Steles,  im- 
prMsed  with  Ken's  innovation  and  skM,  se- 
lected him  as  preakJent  of  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  in  1976— a  leeding  votoe  for 


TRIBUTE  TO  VIRGINIA  DE  ST. 
PAER 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

opnxjMOia 

nr  THS  Housi  op  hkprssbmtativcs 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1987 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  once  in 
awhile,  someone  very  special  is  accorded  rec- 
ognition by  her  neiglibors  and  friends.  Such  a 
person  is  Virginia  de  St  Peer,  who  on  Sunday, 
June  21,  will  be  honored  l>y  the  Republicans 
of  Du  Page  County  as  one  of  their  most  distin- 
guished members. 

A  resklent  of  Wheaton  for  30  years,  Virginia 
has  been  a  leading  and  energetic  force 
among  party  members,  wtK)  are  celetxatirig 
her  11  years  of  outstanding  service  as  Du 
Page  County  RepubMcan  Chainvoman.  Her 
vahiable  comributions  to  the  community  are 
well  known  and  appreciated  by  ail  of  us  who 
know  her  as  a  good  and  toyal  friend. 

In  1975,  Virginia  was  named  "Woman  of  the 
Year"  by  the  Du  Page  County  Federation  of 
Women  for  her  selfless  contribution  to  good 
government  Virginia  also  sewed  as  president 
of  the  Wheaton  Women's  Republican  Ctob 
from  1967  through  1970.  and  has  dedfcated 
30  years  of  servk»  to  ttie  party  arKl  the  court- 
t/s  RepublRan  central  committee.  In  1983. 
Virginia  was  honored  for  her  vohjnteer  sennce 
effort  in  the  community  during  the  "Yea! 
Wheaton  Celebration." 

In  addition.  Virginia  has  been  a  vital  source 
of  servwe  in  ctobs  such  as  the  Women's  De- 
partment aub  of  Wheaton.  P.E.O.  Chapter 
J.O.,  the  Home  Garden  Club  of  Wheaton  and 
the  Wtwaton  A.M.  Homemakers. 

So  today,  I  join  with  her  husband  Claude, 
her  chiWren  Sue  and  Jeny,  and  her  many 
dear  friends  in  horwring  this  special  person 
wfw  has  given  so  much  of  herself  to  others. 


Among  Ken's  many  honors  are  the  Con- 
yeastonal  Black  Aaaociates  Award,  ttw  Fior- 
eNo  H.  LaGuanSa  Award.  Time  magazines 
Outstaikflng  Young  Man  Award,  and  the  Jef- 
ferson Award. 

Ken  once  etoquentty  spoke  of  his  urban  phi- 
kwophy  when  he  said  that  American  cities  are 
"The  he«t  of  our  Nation,  pumping  btood  of 
survival  into  the  towns,  townships,  hamlets, 
and  nral  wees  of  our  t^ation."  This  commerv 
t«y  servos  as  a  warning  to  tlK>se  wtx)  ignore 
ttie  rote  that  urt>an  areas  play  in  the  collective 


INNOVA-nON  AMONG  THE 

YOUNG  AND  AMERICA'S 

STANDARD  OP  LIVING 

HON.  WES  WATKINS 

or  OKLAHOMA 
ni  TBI  HOXTSK  OP  RKPRSSBHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  7ut»«  18,  1987 
Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  some  of  my 
colleagues  know,  for  the  past  4  years,  on  my 
initiative,  we  in  soutt>east  Oklahoma  have 
been  encouraging  innovative  and  creative 
thinking  as  a  means  to  toy  to  solve  some  of 
our  econoirac  problems.  We  are  teaching  in 
the  vocationai-techntoal  school  system  prob- 
lem solving  as  a  part  of  the  curricuhjm.  One  of 
the  results  of  that  curriculum  is  the  New  Prod- 
ucts and  Processes  Fair. 

The  challenge  is  to  define  a  problem  which 
needs  to  be  solved  by  a  new  product  or  a 
new  process  wt**  not  only  solves  the  imme- 
dMte  problems  but  also  couM  possibly  result 
in  a  factory  or  manufacturing  plant  to  actiially 
manufactave  the  product  Through  this  mecha- 
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nism.  we  have  not  only  solved  problema.  but 
we  have  aiao  created  new  joba  and  new  buai- 
nesses  to  make  and  ael  the  producta  ao  oort- 
ceived.  The  first  New  Product  and  Procaaa 
Fair  waa  heU  in  1983  and  draw  41  enklaa. 
Last  month,  the  fourth  New  Product  and  Proc- 
ess Fair  had  257  entries  and  2.500  people 
came  and  saw  what  was  new  and  innovative. 
There  are  several  categories  so  aa  to  encour- 
age adults  and  youngsterr,  students  and 
others,  to  think  and  then  enter  the  cumpetition 
with  the  resutts  of  their  thMdng. 

This  concept  originated  m  soulhaMt  Okla- 
homa, has  made  my  dtetrict  a  teader  in  this 
new  concept  whKh  is  now  being  adopted  by 
other  regtons  of  Oklahoma  as  weH  as  other 
Steles. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  with  particular  prtoe 
that  I  point  to  an  accomplshment  of  a  fifth 
grader  in  my  dntrict  AMson  M.  Goeden,  a  fifth 
grader  in  the  Stillwater,  OK.  achool  system, 
has  been  declared  a  regtonal  winner  in  the 
Invent  America  Program.  The  daughter  o«  Mr. 
and  lulrs.  Galen  Goeden  corxserved  a  battery- 
operated  spoon  wt«ch.  when  attached  to  a 
cooking  utensil  will  eleclhcally  stir  the  cooking 
contents  without  being  operated  by  hand.  AK- 
son  chose  the  name  of  "Spoon  Magic"  for 
her  devKe  whk:h  was  impressive  enough  to 
take  a  regtonal  prize.  From  the  list  of  regional 
«vinners,  45  were  selected  to  enter  ttte  nattorv 
al  competition,  wtik:h  I  assisted  in  judging.  Al 
45  winners,  ttieir  parents  teachers,  and  con- 
gressional representetives  have  been  invited 
to  attend  an  kb  cream  social  June  24  to  fur- 
ther recognize  these  young  thinkers. 

Invent  AmerKS  is  a  program  which  teaches 
kindergarten  through  the  eighth  grade  how  to 
think  creatively  and  innovatively.  One  of  the 
steted  purposes  of  Invent  Amertoa  is  to  pro- 
mote exceHence  in  education  through  the  in- 
vention process.  A  young  organizatton  formed 
only  a  year.  Invent  America  has  been  erT>- 
braced  by  schools  in  15  Stales  inctoding  Okla- 
homa. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  for  the  United  Stetaa 
to  reclaim  its  place  as  a  wortd  teader  in  inno- 
vation and  technotogy.  **«  shouW  perhaps 
conskler  ways  to  meW  the  concepts  of  Invest 
America,  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  system,  the  vocational  technk:al 
schools,  as  wen  as  higher  educational  instilu- 
tiorw;  and  programs  such  as  my  New  Prod- 
ucts and  Processes  Fair,  atong  with  program 
kxig  espoused  by  industiy  teaders  such  as 
Westinghouse  Elecbic  Co..  just  to  name  one, 
and  scientifK  organizations,  as  a  means  to 
further  create  interest  in  creative  and  anaiytt- 
cal  thinking  and  in  the  sciences  and  scientific 
engineering. 

To  further  call  attention  to  this  need,  I  have 
introduced  a  joint  resototton  designating  the 
week  of  June  21-26  as  "Invent  America 
Week."  and  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
oosponsorship. 

We  must  ttiink  and  we  muat  wortc  to  com- 
pete in  a  global  economy. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


IftJLilA 
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A      TRIBirnB      TO      CONCKRNID 

cmziafs    OF    wbbtchkbter 

COUNTY 

HON.  JOSEniTDi«GUAKDI 

ormwToui 

m  THi  Houn  or  urmBmrtATivn 

Tundav.  June  1$,  1997 

Mr.  CMXiUAROI.  Mr.  SpMinr,  I  rlM  to  pay 
Mbuto  to  an  anoft  by  my  WnlBhirtir  County. 
NY,  oomMuanto  to  tw^  ralM  privato  funds  tor 
•w  howalaaa  ol  our  oounly. 

Conoamad  oMtans  ol  WalUiaatoi  County. 
kwolMd  In  Via  \MFA8  AM/FM  Dfcaatfion  tor 
tha  llomHaaa.  «■  ba  oydng  to  WaaWngton. 
DC  on  Juna  2S  to  Incraaaa  pubfc  awaranaaa 
of  tia  pIgM  of  ttta  homalaaa  and  to  hatp  raiaa 
fundi  for  Vta  CoiMton  for  tha  I  lowalaaa.  »w 
CoaHon  of  Wiatiftiiln  Food  Pantriaa  and 
Food  KNctiana.  and  ttw  Hava  a  Haart  for  tha 
Homaiaaa  ConwnHtoa. 

WMa  «w  Fadaral  Qovammanl  has  a  pivotal 
rate  to  ptay  in  aaaiatinB  tha  howtateai  of  our 
Nation,  thoaa  tatdng  part  in  tha  WFAS  bitta- 
athon  ara  important  to  tha  affort  to  promote 
privato  aactor  votuntailam. 

Tba  participation  of  tha  Fadaral  Govem- 
mant  In  tha  aftort  to  amalorato  tha  pains  of 
huiiiBlassnass  can  ba  augmanlad  by  thoae  in 
ttw  privato  sactor  who.  ttirough  Ihair  kind 
hatp.  inwolva  ttwmaafvaa  and  tttair  businaases 
in  tha  aflort  to  haip  ttwir  fatow  man. 

In  addKion.  Mr.  Spoafcar.  thoae  who  are 
trtdng  ttw  time  end  effort  to  bike  thew  «vay  to 
WasNnglon  to  lobby  on  bahait  of  the  home- 
leas  daeerve  ipeciai  pnisa  for  ttwir  efforts 
and  I  want  to  pay  tttxito  to  Roes  Polacti  of 
Hwtadafa.  Mwgot  Brown  of  New  Rochaito. 
Hoa  Paul  Fainar  of  Hastings.  Christopher 
QugMmo  of  Yonlwrs.  Adam  Klotz  of  Rye 
Brook.  Michael  MoineN  of  White  Plains.  Larry 
Paqualto  of  WNto  PWns.  Bertti  Wen  of  Yon- 
kers.  Winston  Qonzaiaz  of  Yonkers.  Hilary 
Kao  of  Pound  RUga.  Susan  Lauer  of  Harts- 
dale.  Martin  Zagari  of  Lerchmont  Russell 
Roman  of  Yonkars.  R4«)hael  Riverao  of  Harts- 
dala.  Las  Mahon  of  Graenburgh.  James 
llriaey  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  Rk:hard  OlGia- 
comoof  Eastciwttar. 

Norniwi  Wen  III.  ttw  news  director  of  WFAS 
AM/FM.  desanm  special  thanks  lor  his  effort 
on  behalf  of  ttw  homeless  and  I  lend  my  full 
support  to  ttw  bikeattx)n'8  goal  of  helping 
thoaa  laaa  forturwto  ttwn  ourselves. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 


GOMPERS  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
TOPS  IN  NATION 


HON.  JIM  BATES 

ovcAuvoamA 

Dl  THB  HO08S  OF  BSFUtSnTTATIVKS 

ruesday,  June  li,  1997 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  ad- 
miratton  ttwt  I  rise  today  to  pay  tritxjte  to 
Gompers  Secondary  School  in  San  Diego.  CA. 
whKh  haa  racantty  estiMMwd  itself  as  ttw 
top  acfwlaslk:  science  sciwol  in  ttw  Natkxi. 
Students  at  Gompers  have  orw  of  the  towest 
dropout  rates  in  the  scfwol  district  and  are  re- 
garded as  the  lop  sderKW,  mattv  and  comput- 
er students  in  ttw  State  of  CaMfomia. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Aooordtog  to  ttw  Prindpal  Marte  Thornton, 
ttw  schooTs  underlying  phitoaophy  is  ttwt  stu- 
dents can  achiava  and  ttwy  can  succeed. 
WNh  encouragement  and  poeitive  reenforca- 
ment  such  aa  ttHa.  It  la  no  wonder  ttwt  ttw  stu- 
dents have  aoNavad  and  ttwy  have  suooeed- 
ed  toi  winning  ttw  Nattonal  Science  Olympiad 
for  lunior  high  achool  studant*.  and  pladng 
second  at  ttw  high  school  level. 

I  wouU  Hte  to  congratulato  ttwse  students 
for  ttwir  d^hoe  and  hard  work  in  establish- 
ing ttwmeelvesas  ttw  top  science  students  in 
ttw  oountty.  They  raiaed  ttw  money  ttwy 
needed  for  ttwmaaivs  witti  ttw  support  of 
ttwir  community  arid  ttwir  teacfwrs. 

I  ooTTMiwnd  the  students,  staff,  and  commu- 
nity for  ttwir  drive.  dedk:atton.  and  ttwir  willing- 
I  to  strive  for  ttw  beet  In  ttwmselves. 


VOTE  "NO"  ON  THE  AMEND- 
MENT TO  KILL  THE  NATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT  FOR  DEMOCRA- 
CY 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

or  mw  jntsKT 
Ilf  THB  HOUaS  or  KBPRCSOrrATTVCS 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1987 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speeker,  I  wt»  not  sur- 
prised to  see  that  an  amendrrwnt  will  be  of- 
fered tomorrow.  June  17,  to  ttw  State  Depart- 
ment bill  to  abolish  ttw  National  Endowment 
lor  Democracy.  There  is  a  small— very  small — 
mirwrity  in  ttits  House  »»htch  conbnues  to  rep- 
resent ttw  Endowment  as  the  epitome  of  evil 
interventionism.  I  can  not  inrwgine  a  more 
baseless  charge  against  ttw  bipartisan  Anwri- 
can  effort  to  promote  denwcracy.  And  yet  ttw 
ctwrges  persist.  It  was  in  1984,  wtwn  the  En- 
dowrrwnt  was  twrely  a  few  monttis  oW,  that 
George  Will  wrote  a  coHjitni  on  attempts,  as 
he  put  it  "to  slay  ttw  butterfly  of  democracy." 
Every  year  since,  the  same  angry  mirxxity  has 
appeared  wieWing  its  cleaver.  And  so  wf«le  I 
am  not  surprised  ttwt  the  effort  to  kin  NED 
hes  arisen  again.  I  am  irxleed  very  trout>led  t>y 
it 

The  Endowrrwnt  has  a  very  small  budget 
and  does  with  it  a  great  deal  ol  good.  The 
New  Republk:.  for  example,  has  given  regular 
and  ttwughtful  praise  to  NED.  As  one  staff 
editorial  written  just  before  Mrs.  Aquino  came 
to  power  declared  in  January,  1986: 

NED  lupports  democratic  developments  in 
oounUies  whose  governments  .  .  .  would 
prefer  not  to  see  democracy  developing  at 
all  .  .  .  This  Is  the  case  now  In  the  Philip- 
pines, where  fully  ten  percent  of  NED's 
money  Is  going.  It  Is  also  the  case  in  Para- 
guay. Chile.  South  Africa,  and  other  coun- 
tries where  It  takes  bravery  to  want  social 
and  political  change  ...  In  Guatemala, 
NED  aid  was  critical  in  mobilizing  the  popu- 
laUon  for  the  recent  election,  which  has 
given  that  country  lU  first  hope  In  decades 
of  ending  the  reign  of  terror. 

What  problem  does  tfw  sponsor  of  ttw 
amendrrwnt  to  kill  NED  have  with  such  work? 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttw  recent  Natmrwl  Endow- 
fTwnt  for  Democracy  conference  heW  here  in 
Washington  witrwsaed  ttw  preeentatton  of  a 
special  award  to  ttw  horwrabto  gentteman 
from  Ftonda.  ttw  cfwirman  of  ttw  House  For- 
e«gn  Affairs  Committee.  [Mr.  Dante  Fascell] 
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a  partlaan  of  ttw  Endownwnt  Among  ttw  tet- 
ters of  tfwnks  to  Chairrrwn  Fascell  on  ttwt 
occaaton  ware  maaaagaa  from  ttw  heads  of 
dantocradaa  around  ttw  work!  Their  praiaa  of 
the  NED  daeervea  our  nolioe.  Ow  came  i 
ttw  Preeident  of  Aigentkw.  a  rw< 
Margaret  Thatcher  wrote  to  wteh  NED  "every 
■uooaaa."  Tha  Praaidant  of  Coata  Rtoa  was 
ttwnkful  for  ttw  "opportunity  to  offer  (ttw)  Eiv 
dowment  and  all  tfwee  involved  in  ite  tofty 
purposes,  all  of  my  support  and  sokdarity." 

But  ttw  most  sttMng  cabte  by  tar  came 
from  Corazon  Aquirw.  Prastoent  of  tfw  newly 
denwcrattzad  Phiippinaa.  Lai  ma  cite  from 
wfwt  she  wrote: 

We  shall  always  rememl>er  In  gratitude 
and  appreciation  the  Endowment's  Impor- 
tant aaalstance  to  the  democratic  struggle  of 
our  country.  Such  contributions  and  com- 
mitment to  the  hopes  and  Ideals  of  democ- 
racy is  the  Endowment's  greatest  legacy,  not 
only  to  the  Filipino  people,  tnit  to  ttw  rest 
of  humanity. 

I  can  not  do  better  than  ttwt  I'H  end  my  re- 
marks with  ttwt  assessment  by  Prestoent 
Aquino  about  ttw  hope  ttwt  NED  has  offered. 
She  kmws. 


ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS  FIRST  100 
YEARS:  A  CAUSE  TO  CELEBRATE 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  ILLIItOIS 

HI  TBS  House  or  itKPitxsKirrATivcs 
Tueaday.  June  16,  1987 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  ttw  honor 
of  representing  a  large  portkxi  of  tfw  firw  vil- 
lage of  Arlington  hieights,  IL  It  is  writh  great 
pride  that  I  cor^gratulate  Mayor  James  T.  Ryan 
and  tfw  village  board  of  trustees,  the  Arlington 
Heights  Centennial  Commisston  and  tfw 
70,000  restoents  of  tfiis  great  community  on 
celebratir>g  ttw  1 50th  anniversary  of  its  found- 
ing and  tfw  100th  anniversary  of  its  irKorpora- 
t»n  as  a  vMtage. 

Arlington  Heights  was  origirwUy  known  as 
Dunton,  named  after  the  rrwn  wfK>  first  settled 
ttw  area  in  1836,  Asa  Dunton.  Ttw  town  Mr. 
Dunton  founded  150  years  ago  soon  twcame 
honrw  to  hundreds  of  Arrwncans  arx)  Gerrrwn 
immigrants  moving  westward  in  search  of  rich 
farmlarK).  Tfw  KlefHn  Nursery,  ttw  Adington 
Elevator  Co.  and  tfw  Sigwalt  Sewing  Machirw 
Co.  were  just  some  of  tfw  kx^al  industries  that 
provided  )Otw  for  tfw  growing  poputatton  of 
tfw  area  in  tfw  late  19th  century. 

The  post-Worid  War  II  boom  brought  rapto 
commercial  and  restoential  growth  as  tfwu- 
sands  of  young  families  moved  to  Arlington 
Heights  from  nearby  Ctiicago  and  from  around 
tfw  country.  The  community  evolved  into  a 
bustting  bedroom  suburb  wlttwut  losing  ttw 
appeal  of  the  small  town  atmosphere  ttwt  fwd 
initiaNy  drawn  ttw  new  restoents  to  it  Current- 
ly, Arlington  Heights  is  honrw  to  275  corpora- 
tions arxj  smalt  txiSirwsses  including  Horwy- 
well  Computers  and  Ar1ir>gton  Park  racetrack, 
where  each  sumrrwr  tfw  firwst  tfxxougfitireds 
and  jockeys  in  tfw  world  compete  in  tfw  Ar- 
lington MillNX)  horse  race.  Also,  an  ambitious 
devetoprrwnt  protect  Is  now  being  undertaken 
in  tfw  do«imtown  area  ttwt  wHI  comtxrw  eco- 
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nomic  (^owtt)  witti  careful  planning  and  aes- 

ttwttc  beauty. 
A  sttong  committnent  to  educatton  la  a  tong 

ttnw  Ailinglon  Heights  ttadltion.  What  started 
out  m  1849  as  a  one-room,  bare-waied 
achool  house  is  now  Elementary  School  Dia- 
ttlct  25.  a  system  recognized  ttwoughout  ttw 
State  for  its  excellence.  Wheeling  Towrwtiip 
High  School  Distnct  214  studente  are  consist- 
anfly  wnong  ttw  top  average  aoorars  natton- 
wtoa  on  ooNage  entrance  exarrw.  The  Arling- 
ton Heighte  Memorial  Ubrary  is  ttw  largest 
singte  Kbrary  system  under  orw  roof  in  tfw 

State  of  Illinois. 
The  Arttoglon  Heights  Partt  Diattfct  a  recent 

recipient  of  ttw  Nattonal  Goto  Medal  for  Excel- 
lenoe  in  Parks  and  Recreation  Marwgement 
miynlaira  49  parks  on  502  acres  of  land  and 
provtoes  recreational  activities  for  young  and 
okj  alike.  Ogaruzed  irwtructtorwl  programs 
and  competitjve  leagi-'t  v*  avaiabte  for 
thoee  young  peopto  wfw  wish  to  participate  in 
baaabtf.  foottwM.  basketball,  soccer  and 
swimming.  This  community  has  produced 
many  outstanding  college  and  profeastorwl 
attiletes  ttKoughout  ttw  years  who  began  ttwir 
careers  on  ttw  playing  fieWs  of  Arlington 
Heights  scfx>ols  and  parks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttw  vHlage  of  Arlington  Heights 
has  been  successful  in  achieving  economic 
growtti  while  maintaining  a  proud  sense  of 
community  and  history.  The  accomplishments 
of  tt>is  community  and  ttw  individuals  ttwt 
have  buNt  It  over  ttw  last  150  years  san/e  as 
an  inapiration  to  us  all. 
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Mr.  HALL  of  Ohto.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  11 
I  introduced  H.R.  2667,  legislation  to  create  a 
Commisston  on  Values  Education.  The  pur- 
pose of  ttHs  bill  is  to  find  out  how  we  can 
better  educate  peopte  to  become  productive 
members  of  society  by  kfentifying  and  promot- 
ing base  vakjes. 

Our  Nation  is  in  ttw  gripe  of  a  moral  reces- 
ston.  Our  country  has  wMtnessed  Watergate, 
Abscam.  and  Irangate.  We  ptek  up  ttw  papers 
and  read  about  mstoer  ttading  scandals,  fraud 
in  scientifk;  research,  bribery,  kfckbacks  and 
corruption. 

Cheating  m  ttw  schools  is  out  of  oonttol. 
Teen  pregnancy,  teen  sukade  and  dmg  abuse 
are  on  ttw  rise. 

We  are  raising  a  gerwration  of  chiklren  wfw 
cannot  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong. 
They  are  not  prepared  to  make  tough  choces 
when  ttwre  are  gray  areas,  or  when  vatoes 
aaemtoconfKct 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  arguing  ttwt  ttHs  is 
ttw  fault  of  our  schools.  But  schools  can  play 
■  rote  in  helptng  to  instill  vakws  in  irxlMduals. 
Ttw  19e0's  and  I970's  saw  a  move  toward 
"values  free"  taacfiing  in  which  students  were 
given  tfw  options,  but  no  gutoance  towards 
answers.  Now.  many  educators  agree  ttwt 
schools  shouM  teach  cMc  virtue  and  take 
dew  poailions  on  right  or  wrong  behavior. 
Leaders  from  a  wtoe  range  of  poWcal  and 
wto  relgtous  backgrounds  have 
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called  for  sttangttwning  ttw  teaching  of  demo- 
cratic vakws  stating  ttwt  education  for  democ- 
racy must  extend  to  educatton  in  moral  iaaues. 

My  bin  raquirea  ttw  Commiiaton  to  ktentify 
vakws  wt^ch  an  eaaanttal  to  our  weN-being. 
inckjding.  hooeety.  integrity,  toterance.  seH- 
dtedpHne.  sett-respect  civility,  importance  of 
fwnly.  justice,  and  equality,  ttw  njte  of  law.  in- 
dMdu^  rights,  ttw  common  good,  tove  of 
countty.  tove  of  knowledge.  reaponelWlity  and 
accountability,  and  protection  of  oneself  and 
ottwrs  fnxn  degradation  and  abuae. 

My  bill  also  requires  a  report  to  Congress 
within  a  year  witti  recommendations  on  what 
Conf^ess  and  ttw  executive  branch  can  do  to 
promote  tfw  teacfiing  of  vatoes  in  American 
schooia. 

This  Commisston  shouW  not  be  made  up  of 
so-called  experto.  I  have  included  language 
spectfkteHy  stating  ttwt  appointtnents  be 
made  from  groupa  inctodtog  parents,  staJdents. 
educators,  phitoaophers.  ttwotogians,  and  reH- 
gtous  teaders,  sports  figures,  social  servtoe 
wortters  and  ttw  general  pubito. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  ttwt  b«l  can  be  expedi- 
tiously passed.  A  rerwwal  of  bask:  values  Is 
critical  to  our  future  moral  health. 

For  ttw  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  submit 
ttw  foUowing  bill: 

H.R.  2667 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKCnON  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

Ttils  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Commission 
on  Values  Education  Act  of  1987". 

SBC  X.  PUKPOSE. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  establish  a  commission  to  examine 
the  Issues  associated  with  the  teaching  of 
values  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  post- 
secondary  schools,  and  in  institutions  of 
higher  leamlnr. 

(2)  to  recommend  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress  how  the  Federal  Government, 
through  executive  action  and  legislation, 
can  promote  the  teactilng  of  values  to  Amer- 
ican schools,  including  (but  not  limited  to) 
encouraging  the  offering  of  Independent 
courses  on  values,  and  the  Integration  of 
values  in  existing  courses; 

(3)  to  explore  and  assess  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches to  teaching  values: 

(4)  to  identify  those  values  supported  by  a 
consensus  of  Americans  as  essential  to  a 
complete  education  and  preparaUon  for  Iw- 
coming  pitxiucUve  members  of  society,  and 
which  may  be  appropriately  endorsed  and 
promoted  by  the  Federal  Oovemment;  and 

(5)  to  Identify  the  ways  in  which  Judg- 
menU  of  values  and  of  right  and  wrong  are 
Implicated  in  matters  of  public  and  private 
concern. 

8BC  L  nNDINC& 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  many  Americans  no  longer  make  deter- 
minations of  right  and  wrong  as  to  their 
own  actions  or  the  actions  of  others,  and 
this  phenomenon  crosses  economic,  social. 
religious,  and  age  lines,  and  is  evident  in 
matters  of  both  public  and  private  concern; 

(2)  InatituUons  of  education,  which  have 
tradlttonally  played  a  role  in  assisting  stu- 
dents to  make  such  determinations,  have  al>- 
dtoated  this  responsibilltr. 

(3)  ttiis  attdlcatton  is  evident  to  a  naUoiwl 
epMemto  of  incidente  to  which  people  tiave 
failed  to  consider  the  ethics  govendng  their 
Iwliavlor,  to  governmental  and  political  ac- 
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tivitles.  acioitlf ic  researcti.  and  tnistneas  sad 
commerce; 

(4)  statistics  show  slarming  Inereaaes  to 
the  Incidence  of  teenage  pregzwncy.  drug 
and  substance  atnue,  and  sutoide  smooc 
lx>th  young  people  and  adults; 

(5)  polls  reflect  that  Ametlcaos  over- 
whelmingly prise  values  such  as  tMmestr, 
but  believe  that  people  are  leas  hofwet  today 
than  in  the  past; 

(6)  this  natlMial  moral  reoeaalon  has  Im- 
paired the  proper  functioning  of  our  system 
of  democratic  government; 

(7)  leaders  across  a  wide  spectrum  of  polit- 
ical, social,  and  religious  twllefs  twUeve  ttiat 
education  for  democracy  must  extend  to 
education  to  moral  issues,  and  have  called 
for  strengthening  the  teaching  of  democrat- 
ic values:  and 

(8)  while  education  remains  the  responsi- 
bility of  local  and  State  govunment.  the 
Congress  and  Federal  Oovemment  may  ap- 
propriately provide  assistaDoe  to  education- 
al agencies  and  Institutions  attempting  to 
Include  values  education  to  their  euiricu- 
lums. 

SEC  4.  ESTABUSHMBNT. 

There  is  hereby  established  a  Commission 
on  Values  Education,  hereafter  to  ttiis  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission". 

SECt-DimES. 

The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  consider  the  widest  range  of  values  for 
toclusion  in  the  consensus  of  values  that 
should  be  Uugbt.  including  traditional 
Judeo-Christian  values,  borwsty.  totegrity. 
tolerance,  self-diaclpllne.  self-respect,  dvD- 
ity.  importance  of  family.  Justice,  equality, 
the  rule  of  Uw.  todivldual  rigbU.  the 
common  good,  love  of  country,  love  of 
knowledge.  responalbiUty  and  accountatiU- 
tty.  protection  of  oneself  and  others  from 
degradation  and  abuse: 

(2)  conduct  tatervlews,  meetings,  tiearlngs, 
and  conferences  to  various  regions  snd  lo- 
calities to  the  United  States  to  gather  the 
opinions  of  a  wide  variety  of  individuals,  to- 
cluding  educators  and  educational  adminis- 
trators, students,  parents,  philosophers  snd 
theologians,  civic,  religious,  and  professional 
leaders,  social  service  professionals,  political 
leaders,  persons  promtoent  to  the  arts,  en- 
tertaiimient.  and  sports,  and  concerned  citi- 
zens; 

(3)  report  ito  ftodlngs  and  recommmda- 
tions  to  Congress  and  the  Fresldent  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act; 

(4)  toclude  to  such  report  its  recommenda- 
tions for  specific  legislation  or  executive  ac- 
tions, as  well  as  broad  policy  goals  and  ob- 
jectives;   

(5)  toclude  to  such  report  a  lecommendar 
Uon  as  to  the  establishment  wlttito  the  Fed- 
eral Oovermnent  of  a  dearingliouse  for  c\ir- 
rcnt  programs  and  ideas  on  values  educa- 
tion; 

(6)  Include  to  such  report  a  recommenda- 
tion to  Congress  ss  the  spproprlateness  of 
institutional  changes  to  the  House  of  Revn- 
aentatives  and  the  Senate,  including  the  ea- 
tabliahment  of  a  Select  Committee  on 
Values  Education; 

(7)  seek  the  cooperation,  advice,  and  as- 
sistance of  the  Department  of  Educatton 
and  such  other  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies,  and  private  aixl  religious  organlsar 
tions,  institutions,  and  aasodationa,  as  may 
be  helpful  to  carrying  out  iU  purposes  and 
duties; 

(8)  reoogniae  thoae  indlviduaU  and  institu- 
tions which  have  demonstrated  outstanding 
success  to  teaching  values:  and 
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(•>  Mntlfy  ttM  potential  of  Tahiea  6due»- 
Mon  forradiMliw  tiM  iacidenee  of  lod)  prob- 
tam  M  tboM  mr^"""**  in  nctlon  S(4)  of 
thtoAet 
■c  cmmaanp  AND  AProofTMBfr  or  ooH- 
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leader  of  the  Senate  ahall  each  rteetgnate 
one  of  their  appolntaee  aa  eo-ehair  of  the 


•.—The 
I  of  17  nMmben  aa  foOowK 

I  each  appointed  by  the 
of  the  HOwae  of  Repraaentathrea 
and  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  In 
with  the  reapeethre  minority 

.  IndtTMuala  who  are 

Dtathre  at.  but  not  reatrlcted 

to.  the  folowtaic  i . 

(a)  jiiiifiMlnnal  adnoatota  and  educational 


(B)  parante  of  atudonte  at  dementary.  aee- 

ondary.  and  poataei 

sondary  levela: 

<C)  atudMtta  at  ae 

lecndary  and  poet  aecond- 

arylerela: 

(D)  phUoaophen 

1,   theoloflana.   and   reU- 

(■)  state  and  local  elected  and  appointed 
govenaaent  irffMn*-.  Indudinc  memben  of 
State  and  local  boarda  of  educatlona; 

(F)  perHoa  prominent  In  aporta.  the  arte, 
and  entertainment: 

(0)  ptrrrma  active  in  bualneas.  the  profea- 
*)iH.ordTicaettTltleB: 

(H)  aodal  aerrloe  profeerionala:  and 

(1)  the  general  public. 

(3)  One  member  each  of  the  House  of 
RepraaentatlTea  and  the  Senate,  dealgnated 
bv  the  Speaker  of  the  Houae  and  the  major- 
ity leader  of  the  Senate,  reapectlvely. 

(S)  The  Secretary  of  education  or  hl>  dea- 

<b)  YACAMCiaa.— A  vacancy  in  the  Commla- 
rion  ahall  be  filled  In  the  manner  in  which 
the  oridnal  appointment  was  made. 

(c>  TBuia.— liemben  of  the  CommlMlon 
ahall  be  appointed  for  the  life  of  the  Com- 


(d)     Oo-CRAiaa     or     ComfiaaiON.— The 
of  the  Houae  and  the  majority 


.  T.  OOMPBOATION. 

(a)  Plat.— Membera  of  the  Commlaalon 
ahall  aerve  without  oompenaation. 

(b)  Tbatsl  Kxpsmaa.- Memben  of  the 
Coramlaaian  ahall  be  allowed  reaaonable 
travel  expenaea.  including  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance. In  accordance  with  aectlon  5703  of 
title  t,  united  Statea  Code,  when  perfonn- 
inc  dutlea  of  the  Commlaalon. 

■aCAPOWBH. 

(a)  MaaiuHia.— The  Commtaaion  ahall  first 
meet  not  more  than  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  members  are  appointed,  and  the 
Commlaalon  ahall  meet  thereafter  upon  the 
call  of  the  chair  or  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

(b)  HxAanraa  amd  Saaaiom.— The  Commis- 
sion may  hold  such  hearinsa.  ait  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
and  receive  such  evidence  as  the  Commla- 
alon conaidera  appropriate.  The  Commlaalon 
may  admlnlater  oatha  or  affirmatlona  to  wit- 
neaaea  appearlnc  before  it. 

(c)  Aocna  to  IimHUfATioa.— The  Commla- 
alon may  aecure  directly  from  any  Federal 
acency  information  neceaaary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  out  thia  title.  Upon  the  request  of  co- 
chair  of  the  Commlaalon.  the  head  of  such 
acency  shall  fumiah  such  information  to 
the  Commission. 

(d)  EzacuTTVK  DnacTOK.— The  oo-chaira  of 
the  Commlaalon  ahall  aelect  an  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Commlaalon.  who  shall  be  paid 
at  A  rate  no  creater  than  that  payable  for 
grade  OS- 18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(e)  Staff.— The  executive  director  shall 
appoint  such  staff  members  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  perform  the  work  of  the  Coounla- 
sion.  In  allocating  authorized,  appropriated, 
and  contributed  funds,  priority  shall  be 
given  to  thoae  activltlea.  such  as  hearings 
and  conferencea.  designed  to  elicit  the 
broadest  public  participation  in  the  Com- 
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mlaalon's  deliberations,  rather  than  te  the 
payment  of  profeaaional  ataff . 

(f )  Oirra  a>i>  BaxuMia.- The  Commlaalon 
is  authorlMd  to  accept,  uae.  soUdt.  and  dla- 
poae  of  donations  of  money,  property,  or 
peraonal  aerrloea  to  perform  the  duties 
hereinbefore  described.  No  donation  may  be 
accepted  which  preaerlbea  or  llmlU  the  pur- 
poee  for  which  it  may  be  uaed.  or  which  ex- 
ceette  $26,000  in  the  caae  of  an  individual 
donor,  or  $100,000  In  the  caae  of  a  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  aaaodatlon.  or  other  orga- 
nisation or  bualneas  association. 

(g)  Ua  or  SBVicia  Ain>  FACxuTxaa.— Upon 
the  requeat  of  the  Commlasion.  the  head  of 
any  Federal  agency  may  make  available  to 
the  Commlasion  any  of  the  facilltlea  and 
services  of  such  agency. 

(h)  PKBaomm.  Paoif  Oraxa  Aoaiicias.— 
Upon  the  request  of  the  Commlaalon.  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  may  detail  any 
of  the  personnel  of  such  agency  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  iU  dutlea. 

SBC  t.  AITTWMUZATION  OF  APnH>PRUTION8. 

There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  UUe  $300,000  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  and  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  19M.  Amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  thia  section  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

9KC  I*.  TUtMINATION. 

The  Commission  shall  terminate  30  dasrs 
after  the  date  of  the  submission  of  its  final 
report  to  the  Congreas. 

SBC.  II.  CONGRB88IONAL  HKAMNCS  RBQUIRBO. 

Within  90  days  after  the  submission  of  the 
Commlssion'a  report  to  the  Congress,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
Houae  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate  shall  conduct  hearings  on  such 
report  and  the  recommendations  contained 
therein  and  shall  report  to  their  respective 
houses  on  the  resulU  of  thoae  hearings 
within  30  days  after  the  completion  of  the 
hearing. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12:30  pjn.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Timothy  E.  Wikth,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Colorado. 


PBA 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halveraon.  DJ3..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Thine.  O  Lord,  i*  the  ffreaines*.  aTid 
the  potoer.  and  the  glory,  and  the  vie- 
torn,  and  the  majesty:  for  aU  thai  U  in 
the  heaven  and  in  the  earth  ia  Thine; 
Thine  i*  the  kingdom,  O  Lord,  and 
Thou  art  exalted  at  head  above  aU. 
Both  riches  and  tumour  come  of  Thee, 
and  Thou  reignest  over  all;  and  in 
Thine  hand  is  power  and  might;  and 
in  Thine  hand  it  is  to  make  great,  and 
to  give  strength  unto  alL—I  Chronicles 
29:  11-12. 

E»«mal  God.  omniscient  Lord,  in  the 
words  of  Israel's  great  Kins  David,  we 
honor  you  today.  In  Tour  omniscience 
Tou  know  each  of  us  in  our  total 
being,  past,  present,  and  future,  our 
thoughts,  our  aspirations,  our  ambi- 
tions. You  know  not  only  what  we  do, 
but  why  we  do  it.  Our  motives  are  as 
plain  to  You  as  our  actions.  You  knew 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  forebears: 
Oeorge  Washington.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  James  Madison. 
You  knew  their  intentions  and  that  of 
all  their  peers  as  they  signed  the  Con- 
stitution 200  years  ago.  As  You  in 
Your  infinite  wisdom  guided  them,  so 
guide  the  Senators  in  their  critical  de- 
liberations, debate  and  decision.  In  His 
name  Who  is  truth  incarnate,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTINO 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  IMr.  Smnns]. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter 

VJB.  Skratb, 
PaasiDKirr  rao  mfpoaa, 
Wathinoton,  DC.  June  17.  1S87. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provlalona  of  rule  I.  aectlon  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Tuotht 
WntTH.  a  Senator  from  the  Stete  of  Colora- 
do, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
JOHH  C.  Stxhwis. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  WIKTU  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOONTTION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
muajority  leader  is  recognized. 

Bfr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
of  the  majority  leader  be  reserved  for 
his  uae  later  in  the  day,  at  his  discre- 
tion.        

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mi.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  of  the  minority  leader  be  re- 
served for  his  use  later  in  the  day,  at 
his  discretion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
speak  as  in  morning  business  for  not 
to  exceed  6  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXPERT  ADVICE  ON  FUNDING 
SDI 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to 
whom  should  the  Congress  look  for 
advice  on  funding  President  Reagan's 
strategic  defense  initiative  [SDI],  or 
star  wars?  Here  is  by  far  the  most  con- 
troversial and  costly  military  project 
of  our  time.  Should  we  look  to  the 
military  experts  who  have  served  this 
country  over  the  years  as  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  learned  from  their  years 
of  hard,  tough  experience?  Should  we 
look  to  the  scientists  who  have  worked 
directly  on  the  specific  technology  in- 
volved in  the  great  national  laborato- 
ries dedicated  to  advancing  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative?  Or  should  we 
look  to  the  eminent  scientists,  espe- 
cially the  physicists  who  have  the 
firmest  grasp  of  the  physical  princi- 
ples involved  in  this  startling,  rapidly 
changing  and  highly  complex  technol- 
ogy? The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  we 
should  look  to  qualified  experts  in  all 
three  of  these  disciplines:  Military. 
SDI-oriented  scientific  expertise,  and 
general  competence  in  physics.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  one  person— and.  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  only  one 
person— who  embodies  all  of  these 
areas  of  "superqualification."  That 
one  person  is  Harold  Brown. 
.  Consider  the  qualifications  of 
Harold  Brown  with  respect  to  evaluat- 
ing SDI  and  advising  the  Congress  on 
the  most  sensible  way  to  proceed  with 
this  controversial  project.  Does  Harold 


Brown  understand  the  military,  budg- 
etary, strategic  problems?  Dr.  Brown 
served  from  1977  to  1981  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  He  understands,  as 
only  a  former  Secretary  of  Def  rase 
can,  the  military  problons.  the  budg- 
etary problems  and  the  competing  de- 
mands for  resources  available  for  our 
national  security.  But  does  Dr.  Brown 
really  understand  the  complex  tech- 
nology required  for  this  particular, 
imique  new  project  with  its  n4>idly  ad- 
vancing technology?  He  certainly  does. 
In  fact,  Harold  Brown  served  as  the  di- 
rector—the top  man — in  the  Uvermore 
Laboratory,  the  country's  leading 
locus  for  the  study  of  this  technology. 
Does  Harold  Brown  have  respected 
credentials  as  a  physicist?  Does  he 
really  understand  the  complex  new  de- 
velopments that  can  make  or  break 
this  project?  Yest,  indeed,  Harold 
Brown  is  a  world-class  physicist. 

So  when  Harold  Brown  speaks  on 
the  proper  funding  level  for  SDI,  the 
Congress  should  listen  and  listen  care- 
fully. And  what  does  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  Brown  tell  us?  In  an  article 
in  the  May  issue  of  Arms  Control 
Today,  Harold  Brown  writes: 

I  believe  a  robust  program  of  research  aztd 
technology  development  ia  Justified  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 

Here  are  the  reasons  given  by 
Brown:  First,  completely  unexpected 
technological  development  that  would 
make  defense  much  more  promising  is 
"conceivable  though  very  unlikely." 
Second,  such  a  program  is  useful  as  a 
deterrent  and  response  to  a  Soviet 
breakout  from  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Third,  we  should  have  an  option  avaU- 
able  if  ballistic  missiles  are  not  limited 
and  we  need  an  ICBM  force  that  can 
survive  without  warning. 

How  much  should  the  Congress  pro- 
vide for  such  a  research  program? 
Brown  tells  us  it  would  be  inefficient 
to  have  a  more  rapid  growth  "beyond 
a  $3-blllion-plus-a-year  base." 

What  is  Brown's  reaction  to  the  pro- 
posal for  an  early  deployment  of  SDI 
as  in  1993-94?  Here  is  his  devastating 
observation: 

Six  years  is  the  same  time  period  that 
elapsed  between  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's 1981  decision  to  produce  the  B-1 
bomber  and  Ite  initial  deployment  Seven 
years  is  about  how  long  it  will  take  to 
deploy  an  aircraft  carrier  if  Congreas  apin?o- 
prlates  money  the  first  year.  Can  anyone  be- 
lieve that  these  systems  are  anywhere  near 
as  complex  as  even  a  flrst  slice  of  an  SDI 
system,  or  that  a  firat-atep  SDI  deaign  la 
anywhere  near  as  well  defined  as  the  B-1 
was  in  1981  or  an  aircraft  carrier  is  now.  or 
that  ite  oomponento  are  as  ready? 


•  Tim  "bullet"  lymbol  identifies  ttatemeno  or  inacrtiooi  which  are  not  tpoken  by  die  Member  on  die  floor. 
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Then  Brown  addiewM  the  heart  of 
the  Nltae  crtterla.  The  highly  respect- 
ed anni  oontrol  expert  Paul  Nltae  an- 
nounced In  1983  the  bails  on  which 
the  Reagan  administration  would 
deckle  whether  or  not  to  proceed  with 
deployment.  The  decisive  criterion  was 
whetho'  deployment  would  be  cost  ef - 
feettre  at  the  margin— that  Is.  whether 
It  would  be  cheaper  for  our  country  to 
deploy  8DI  than  It  would  be  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  develop  counter  meas- 
ures to  overcome  it.  If  SDI  were  not 
cost-effective,  we  would  not  proceed.  If 
It  were  cost-effective,  we  would  pro- 
ceed. What  does  Brown  say  about  the 
oost-eff ecUveneas  of  SDP  Here  it  is: 

A  UjB.  decMon  to  proceed  with  a  «woe- 
iMsad  kinetic  km  vehicle  layer  would  pro- 
vide s  ■trans  motivation  for  Soviet  develop- 
ment of  fMt-bum  boosters,  qwoe  mlnea  and 
other  oountenneeeurea.  Tboae  can  be  devel- 
oped and  deployed  more  eaaOy.  quickly  and 
cheaply  than  the  qwoe-baaed  KKVt.  The 
Sovleta  would  be  Imprudent  not  to  do  ao. 
and  In  theae  matten  the  Sovleta  are  not  Im- 
prudent 

Fy>rmer  Secretary  Brawn  calls  on  our 
country  to  abide  by  the  "tradlUonaJ" 
Interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty  for 
the  next  several  years  at  least.  He  con- 
^yn***  that  we  can  find  out  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  feasibility  of  &  space- 
based  defense  during  this  period  and 
ffi*k>  a  national  decision  in  the  early 
1990's. 

Harold  Brown's  advice  Is  the  counsel 
of  unique  experience,  competence,  and 
Judgment.  His  Is  precisely  the  kind  of 
advice  this  Congress  desperately 
neecta.  We  are  dealing  with  an  im- 
mensely complex  technological  prob- 
lem. Few.  If  any.  experts  can  under- 
stand the  full  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem as  thoroughly  as  former  Secretary 
Brown. 

We  are  also  facing  an  immense  shift 
In  our  military  resources.  Think  of  it. 
A  fuU-fledged  space-based  SDI  would 
absorb,    according    to    Brown,    about 
$1S0  billion  each  and  every  year  for 
maintenance,  operation,  and  modern- 
isation in  1986  dollars.  Unless  we  sky- 
ro(±et    our    defense    spending,    that 
would  mean  that  half  the  military 
budget-half.    Mr.    President,    would 
have  to  go  every  year  into  this  new 
star  wan.  That  would  mean  slicing  our 
Army  In  half,  our  Air  Force  in  half, 
our  Navy  in  half,  our  National  Ouard 
and  Reserve  in  half:  or,  if  we  maintain 
the  present  siae  of  our  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force.  It  would  mean  roughly 
doubling  our  current  deficit  or  a  mam- 
moth increase  in  Federal  taxes.  This  is 
quite  a  fiscal  decision.  We  in  Omgress 
who  make  this  decision  will  need  all 
the  expert  advice  we  can  get.  Harold 
Brown's  article  is  a  good  place  to  start, 
lo  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Harold  Brown  to  which  I 
have  referred,  entitled  "Too  Much  Too 
Soon   for   SDI."   be   printed    in   the 
RaooBS. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBS.  as  follows: 

Too  Moot.  Too  Boos 
(By  Harold  Brown) 

A  atratetlc  defense  asatnst  baUlstic  mla- 
■ilea  can  have  a  wide  spectrum  of  purposes. 
At  one  end  Is  the  defense  of  land-baaed  bal- 
Uetlc  mlasfle*  aitd  command  and  control  f a- 
filltlM  In  order  to  enhance  deterrence 
through  the  threat  of  retaliation— maklns 
more  aecure  the  n.a  ablUty  to  threaten 
whatever  the  Soviet  leadership  most  values. 
At  the  other  end  is  the  pvf ect  defense  of 
the  United  States  and  everything  tn  it— mili- 
tary forces.  dUes.  people— and.  In  some  ver- 
sions, sn  equally  perfect  defense  of  VS. 
alllea.  Some  purposes  that  lie  In  between.  In 
roughly  Increasing  difficulty,  are  defense  of 
other  military  forces,  defense  of  populations 
against  a  third  country  attack,  defense 
against  accidental  or  unauthorised  launch 
of  a  few  missile*,  defense  against  a  light  but 
sophisticated  attack,  limiting  damage  from 
a  major  attack,  and  assuring  survival  of  the 
United  SUtes.  albeit  In  a  gravely  damaged 


The  feasibUlty  of  these  goals  depends  on 
many  factors,  not  least  of  which  is  the  defi- 
nition chosen  for  success.  For  most  cases.  In- 
cluding   the    population    defenses    against 
Soviet  attack,  the  criteria  of  cost-effective- 
ness St  the  margin.  Invulnerability  of  the 
defenses,  and  stability  seem  to  me  appropri- 
ate. Constraint,  through  arms  control,  on 
the  numbers  or  quality  of  offensive  forces, 
is  an  important  factor.  Estimates  wiU  vary 
as  to  the  comparative  difficulty  of  various 
offensive    countermeasure*    and    defensive 
counter-countermeasures.  of  Soviet  strategy 
and  goals  and  the  intensity  with  which  they 
win  be  pursued-  My  Judgment  is  that  a  com- 
prehensive, near-perfect  defense  of  popuU- 
tlon  wUl  be  Infeaslble  for  decades,  and  prob- 
ably  forever  against  an   attack  by   many 
thousands  of  warheads.  Survival  as  a  nation 
is  conceivable  as  a  goal  if  arms  control  were 
to  limit  ballistic  missile  warheads  to  a  few 
hundred  and  the  defense  were  95  percent  ef- 
fective, which  Is  by  no  means  an  effective- 
ness that  Is  feasible  with  anything  we  know. 
At  the  other  end.  s  cost-effective  active  de- 
fense  overlay   of  some   basing   modes   for 
luid-based  IC^Is  is  probably  feasible.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that:  (a)  ground- 
based  ABMs  would  suffice  for  such  a  pur- 
pose: <b)  the  present  ICBM  basing  modes 
cannot  be  defended  cost-effecUvely:  (c)  a 
survlvable    basing    mode    without    ballistic 
missile  defense  is  feasible  in  combination 
with  limitations  of  offensive  forces;  (d)  and 
even  ground-l)a8ed  hard-point  defenses  will 
probably  excite  concern  about  their  actual 
or  potential  capabilities  for  population  de- 
fense. 

A  PIAM  rOK  SOI  RSSKASCR 

Considering  these  purposes  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  their  achievement.  I  believe  a 
robust  program  of  research  and  technology 
development  is  Justified  for  several  reasons. 
Some  completely  unexpected  technological 
development  that  would  make  defense  look 
much  more  promlsiitg  Is  conceivable, 
though  very  unlikely.  In  other  words.  I  and 
the  majority  of  informed  military-technical 
opinion  could  be  wrong.  Second,  such  a  pro- 
gram Is  useful  as  a  deterrent,  and  perhaps 
as  one  response,  to  a  Soviet  breakout  from 
the  ABll  Treaty.  The  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative program  has  been  a  lever  in  negotiat- 
ing, and  will  be  an  element  In  concluding, 
any  treaty  on  strategic  arms.  Third,  we 
should  keep  open  an  option  for  timely  full- 


scale  development  and  deployment  of  a  bal- 
listic mlasUe-defense  overlay  of  ICBlfs  if 
tf^lltTt*"  mlasUes  are  not  limited  and  the 
United  SUtes  decides  that  it  must  have  an 
ICBM  force  that  can  survive  without  warn- 
ing. 

The  research  and  development  program 
that  followi  from  such  an  assessment  of  its 
purposes  should  stress: 

(a)  more  advanced  technologies— ground- 
based  free-electron  lasers,  spaoe-based 
chemical  lasers,  etc— for  multiple  kill,  espe- 
cially in  iMOSt-phase  and  mid-course  inter- 
cept. 

(b)  discrimination  methods— needed  to  dis- 
cern real  mlmUes  and  warheads  from 
decoys— for  boost-phase  and  mid-course  de- 
fense. This  should  include  passive.  acUve. 
and  InteracUve  discrimination.  Passive  dis- 
crimination should  include  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  wavelengths:  active  dlscrlmlnaUon 
should  include  radar  and  optical  Imaging. 
Interactive  discrimination  shotild  cover 
medium-term  approaches  such  as  neutral 
particle  beams  and  long-term  approaches 
such  as  the  X-ray  laser. 

(c)  ground-based  hard-point  defense  sys- 
tems design  and  component  development. 

(d)  research  on  space-based  sensors  of  ad- 
vanced design. 

(e)  design  of  command,  control,  and  com- 
munications to  operate  the  system,  and  the 
accompanying  software. 

The  management  of  the  SDI  program,  it 
seems  to  me.  has  Improved  significantly 
during  the  past  year- at  least  in  terms  of 
the  technical  program  and  of  system  stud- 
ies. On  the  other  hand,  policy-directed  deci- 
sions appear  to  take  even  less  account  than 
before  of  the  technical  and  military  factors. 
The  idea  of  proceeding  with  development 
of  a  three-tier  SDI  system  (space-based  ki- 
netic kill  vehicles  (KKVs)  for  use  against 
missiles  in  the  boost-phase,  exoatmosphertc 
weapons  for  the  late  mid-course  phase,  and 
tilgh-altitude  endoatmoepheric  weapons  for 
the  terminal  phase)  deciding  on  deployment 
within  a  few  years,  and  beginning  deploy- 
ment of  aU  three  layers  by  1998  or  1994  U 
unrealistic  and  would  not  lead  to  an  effec- 
tive capability.  Though  there  are  some  In- 
teresting experimental  resulU  on  boost- 
phase  detection  of  missiles  (which  has 
always  been  considered  feasible),  some 
usefiU  advances  in  KKV  technology,  and  re- 
spectable analysis  of  self-defense  of  space- 
based  systems,  the  KKV  architectures 
appear  to  be  too  easily  countered  by  a  reac- 
tive offense.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Soviets  are  already  committed  on  the  design 
of  their  next  generaUon  of  ICBMs.  and 
could  not  begin  to  deploy  fast-bum  boosters 
by  1993;  thus  it  is  said  that  a  three-Uer 
system  of  "modest"  cost  (»50.  or  100  or  160. 
billion)  could  Intercept  25  of  even  50  percent 
of  Soviet  ICBMs  and  deny  the  SovleU  a  suc- 
cessful attack.  Whether  25  or  50  percent  at- 
trition denies  that  success  depends  on  the 
nature  and  goal  of  the  attack. 

More  Important,  the  1993-94  initial  de- 
ployment date  is  difficult  to  credit.  Six 
years  is  the  same  time  period  that  elapsed 
between  the  Reagan  admliUstratlons'  1981 
decision  to  produce  the  B-1  bomber  (which 
had  begun  development  In  the  1970e.  but 
was  modified  in  design  after  1981)  and  lU 
initial  deployment.  Seven  years  Is  about 
how  long  it  will  take  to  deploy  an  aircraft 
carrier  if  Congress  appropriates  the  first 
funds  for  It  this  year.  Can  anyone  believe 
that  theae  systems  are  anywhere  near  as 
complex  as  even  a  first  slice  of  an  SDI 
system,  or  that  a  first-step  SDI  design  is 
anywhere  near  as  well  defined  as  the  B-1 


was  in  1981  or  an  aircraft  carrier  is  now.  or 
that  its  componenU  are  as  ready?  The  ques- 
tion answers  Itself.  If  a  fast-bum  booster  Is 
not  in  development  in  the  Soviet  Union,  it  Is 
because  there  is  now  no  need  for  It.  A  UJB. 
decision  to  proceed  with  a  spaoe-based  KKV 
layer  would  provide  a  strong  motivation  for 
Soviet  development  of  fast-bum  boosters, 
■pace  mines,  and  other  countermessures. 
Those  can  be  developed  and  deployed  more 
easily,  quickly,  and  cheaply  than  the  space- 
baaed  KKVs.  The  SovieU  would  be  impru- 
dent not  to  do  ao,  and  in  these  matters  the 
Soviets  are  not  imprudent. 

As  to  the  appropriate  level  of  funding  for 
SDI,  a  modest  growth  rate— on  the  order  of 
10-15  percent  per  year— Is  Justified  over  the 
next  few  years.  Such  a  level  of  funding  will 
provide  some  flexibility  to  explore  new  ideas 
and  carry  out  experiments  to  investigate 
what  sensors— variously  baaed  on  the  sur- 
face, in  the  air.  or  In  space— can  do  in  find- 
ing and  discriminating  boosters,  warheads, 
and  decoys  at  various  points  in  their  trajec- 
tory. Both  the  general  budgetary  pressures 
on  defense  and  the  likely  inefficiency  of 
more  rapid  growth  beyond  a  $3-plus  billlon- 
a-year  base  argue  against  rapid  increases  in 
funding  tn  the  absence  of  conviction  that 
SDI  has  a  fair  chance  of  achieving  a  needed 
goaL  As  you  will  recognize.  I  have  no  such 
OMivictlon. 

SBOTTLO  WS  KSSr  THX  ABM  TSSATV? 

With  respect  to  the  proper  interpretation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty,  my  own  recollection  is 
that  the  UJ3.  SALT  delegation's  purpose 
was  to  prevent  development  and  testing  of 
ABM  systems  and  their  components  unless 
those  were  fixed  land-based  systems,  while 
at  the  same  time  allowing  development  and 
testing  of  new  kinds  of  ABM  componentry- 
lasers,  particle  beams,  forms  of  detectors 
other  than  radars— associated  with  land- 
baaed  ABMs.  The  delegation  believed  that 
the  Soviets  had  agreed  to  this,  and  that  the 
treaty  language  expressed  that  agreement.  I 
continue  to  believe  so.  Moreover,  the  treaty 
language,  the  testimony  leading  to  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  Its  rati- 
fication, and  the  sum  total  of  the  behavior 
and  sUtements  of  the  parties  untU  the 
Reagan  administration's  change  over  the 
past  year  all  support  that  view.  The  negoti- 
ating record  Is  ambiguous  enough  to  leave 
some  room  for  argument,  but  even  there  the 
proponents  of  the  narrow  Interpretation 
seem  to  me  to  have  the  better  case.  

Incidently.  it  is  hard  to  think  of  a  KKV  as 
anything  but  an  interceptor,  based  on  the 
same  physical  principles  as  one  that  oper- 
ates from  the  ground.  Thus,  if  that  particu- 
lar form  of  spaoe-based  SDI  is  to  be  devel- 
oped and  tested,  then  Agreed  Statement  D 
to  the  treaty  Is  a  weak  Justification  for  as- 
serting that  such  action  is  allowed  under 
even  the  broad  Interpretation. 

It  Is  possible  to  hold  the  view  that  SDI  de- 
velopment, testing,  and  early  deployment 
are  vital  to  U.S.  seciuity.  indeed  its  survival. 
I  do  not  hold  that  view,  but  if  I  did.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  proper  course  is  to  exercise 
the  suprente  national  Interest  clause,  with- 
draw in  six  months  time,  and  accept  the  re- 
sponsibUity  for  doing  so.  In  fact.  If  one  is 
prepared  to  make  the  case  that  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  the  ABM  Treaty  have  destroyed  it, 
then  the  United  States  does  not  need  to 
wait  six  months. 

How  much  more  rapidly  could  SDI  re- 
search and  development  proceed  under  a 
broad  interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty? 
Since  the  Strategic  Defense  InitlaUve  Orga- 
nlaatitm  Is  still  looking  at  alternative  pro- 
grams,  any  Judgment  must  be  tentative. 


However,  even  a  narrow  interpretation  re- 
quires further  definition— unilateral,  in  the 
atjsence  of  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion or  other  bilateral  consideration— of  the 
treaty  terms  "component"  and  "testing."  I 
would  expect  that  a  broad  interpretation 
would  allow  tests  to  be  carried  out  together 
that  otherwise  would  probably  have  to  be 
done  separately.  That  could  isve  some  time, 
and  incur  costs  at  a  more  rapid  rate  though 
perhaps  at  a  lower  total  cost.  No  such  ex- 
periments could  be  carried  out  sensibly,  as  I 
read  the  SDIO's  statements,  before  1989  at 
the  earliest,  though  planning  and  some  ex- 
penditures might  take  place  earlier. 

But  that  approach  mliaes  the  main  point. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  United  States 
to  erode  the  ABM  Treaty,  perhaps  decisive- 
ly, by  embarking  on  such  a  program,  as  it 
would  be  to  withdraw  from  the  treaty. 
Why?  Because  we  don't  have  any  ImsIs  on 
which  to  decide  that  an  ABM  deployment  in 
space  is  in  our  national  security  interest. 
That  has  also  been  the  administration's  po- 
sition most  of  the  time,  at  least  until  recent- 
ly. And  we  can  find  out  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  feasibility  of  a  space  defense  over 
the  next  couple  of  years  under  the  tradi- 
tional InterpreUtion  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Erosion  or  abrogation  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
will  have  major— and  I  think  advose— ef- 
fects on  relations  with  allies,  on  U.8.-Soviet 
relations,  and  quite  possibly  on  the  U.S. 
military  position. 

Let's  keep  the  SDI  a  research  program,  do 
the  necessary  analysis  and  evaluations,  have 
the  necessary  debate,  and  then  make  a  na- 
Uonal  decision  in  the  early  1990b  as  to  what 
is  the  appropriate  stance  for  that  decade. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  the  floor. 


other  tactic  or  exercise— we  better  get 
in  with  our  eyes  wide  open. 

What  may  be  the  most  inumrtant 
contributions  of  the  Olenn-Wamer 
report  are  the  commentary  on  the  at- 
titudes of  the  gulf  states  themselves 
and  the  very  realistic  assessment  of 
what  we  face  and  what  we  must  be 
prepared  to  do  militarily  as  we  pursue 
our  interests  and  our  strategy  in  the 
gulf. 

I  have  said  it  mjrself  before,  and  the 
report  underscores  the  fact:  this  is  a 
deadly  serious  matter.  We  ttetter  know 
that  and  be  prepared  to  act  according- 
ly before  we  go  in. 

So,  again,  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senators  for  their  important  contribu- 
tion on  this  vital  matter,  and  I  urge  all 
Senators  to  read  their  excellent 
report. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
REPUBLICAN  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Republican  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


GLENN-WARNER  PERSIAN  GULF 
REPORT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Bfr.  President,  I  shall 
take  a  moment  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  Senators  Glenh  and 
Wabmkr  for  undertaking  their  recent 
trip  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  was  an  ar- 
duous effort  and  a  very  worthwhile 
one. 

The  report  they  have  written,  which 
the  majority  leader  has  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD  reflects  the  kind  of  fine  work 
that  has  alwajrs  been  the  hallmark  of 
the  authors:  well-informed,  incisive, 
and  pulling  no  punches.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent conv>anlon  piece  to  Secretary 
Weinberger's  report  provided  to  the 
Senate  earlier. 

I  would  certainly  agree  with  the 
basic  conclusions  of  the  Glenn- Warner 
report:  that  the  United  States  has 
vital  Interests  in  the  gulf,  which  we 
must  defend:  and  that  we  should  push 
hard  on  our  allies  and  friends  in 
Europe.  Japan,  and  the  gulf  to  do 
their  share. 

I  would  also  agree  with  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  their  most  urgent  recom- 
mendation that,  as  we  get  into  this— 
whether  it  involves  flagging,  or  any 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

jxniK  IT,  itsi:  sniATX  mrats  bovus  snx 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  55  years 
ago  today,  on  June  17,  1932.  VS.  Senar 
tors  voted  to  defeat  a  "bonus  bUl"  for 
veterans  of  the  First  World  War.  A 
difficult  vote  to  cast  imder  any  circum- 
stances, it  was  made  even  more  omi- 
nous by  the  12,000  marchers  waiting 
outside  the  Capitol  Building. 

The  time  was  the  Great  Depression. 
Among  the  millions  of  unenu>loyed 
Americans  were  thousands  of  veterans 
of  the  first  World  War.  Some  of  these 
veterans  proposed  that  the  bonus 
scheduled  to  be  paid  to  them  in  1945 
be  made  payable  Immediately  in  1932. 
Prom  all  over  the  country,  veterans 
converged  on  Washington  in  what 
became  known  as  the  "bonus  march." 
They  camped  at  various  sites  near  the 
Capitol,  where  they  lobbied  for  the 
bill's  passage. 

On  the  evening  of  June  17,  an  esti- 
mated 12,000  bonus  marchers  congre- 
gated on  the  Capitol  Placa.  sUently 
waiting  for  the  outcome  of  the  Senate 
vote.  Inside  the  building.  Capitol  po- 
licemen armed  with  rifles  guarded  the 
doors.  There  was  an  ominous  sense  of 
trouble  brewing,  for  no  one  Imew  how 
the  marchers  would  react  if  the  bill 
did  not  pass. 

At  9  pjn..  one  of  their  leaders 
emerged  and  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  rejected  the  bonus  bill  by 
a  vote  of  62  to  18.  Promising  to  contin- 
ue their  fight,  the  veterans  stood 
facing  the  Capitol  and  sang  "Amer- 
ica." Then  they  peacefully  departed 
for  their  camps. 

One  month  later,  the  "bonus  army" 
was  violently  dispersed.  Nervous  Gov- 
ernment officials  ordered  the  U.S. 
Army  to  clear  the  veterans  out  of  their 
camps.  Soon,  tanks  were  rumbling 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  mounted 
cavalrymen  were  charging  the  crowd, 
and  tear  gas  was  tossed.  The  situation 
got  completely  out  of  hand.  Thus,  the 
bonus  msutdi  on  Washington  ended 
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with  more  than  100  eaauiatlM  •moot 
the  former  American  aervloemen  and 
their  famines. 
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If  ORNINO  BUSINiaSS 
The  ACTINO  PRBBTOENT  pro  tem- 
pore. UiMler  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  polod  for  the  transac- 
tion of  momlnc  bustness  for  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  1  o'clock, 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  S  minutes. 


UMI 


OPPOSITION      TO      INCREASING 
THE  FEDERAL  GASOLINE  TAX 
FOR  DEFICIT  REDUCTION 
Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  coooemed  about  various  propos- 
als to  increase  the  Federal  gasoline  tax 
for  deficit  reductl<m.  Since  the  Reacan 
•dmlnistntioo  took  office,  the  Federal 
deficit  has  tripled  and  become  one  of 
the  most  critical  problems  facing  us. 

However.  I  do  not  believe  It  is  wise  to 
try  to  solve  that  problem  by  diverting 
dedicated  highway  trust  fund  moneys 
whl^  are  urgently  needed  for  road 
and  bridge  repairs  and  construction. 

For  over  30  years  the  highway  trust 
fund  has  supported  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Program. 

Motorists  have  paid  user  fees  know- 
ing, and  indeed  trusting,  that  those 
fees  would  be  used  for  transportation. 
Our  roads  and  bridges  are  essential  to 
the  national  economy,  productivity, 
and  the  mobility  of  all  citizens.  We 
cannot  afford  to  tamper  with  the 
highway  trust  fund. 

We  must  not  Jeopardize  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  necessary  pro- 
grams we  have.  There  are  many  good 
reasons  not  to  increase  highway  user 
taxes  for  nontransportation  purposes: 
First,  this  is  a  regressive,  unfair, 
roundabout  tax  hitting  lower  income 
and  rural  drivers  hardest. 

Second,  motor  fuel  is  already  one  of 
the  most  heavily  taxed  essential  com- 
modities. Gasoline  taxes  account  for 
more  than  a  fourth  of  all  excise  taxes 
coUected.  And  this  product  is  a  neces- 
sity, not  a  luxury  or  an  option,  for 
those  dependent  on  cars  and  truclu 
for  work  and  personal  traveL 

Tlalrd.  the  highway  program  has  not 
contributed  to  the  deficit.  In  fact,  the 
Byrd  amendment  requires  the  trust 
fund  to  always  have  adequate  fimds  to 
cover  expenditures.  Earlier  this  year 
Ccmgreas  considered  and  passed  the 
highway  bUl  with  an  annual  obligation 
limit  of  $12.36  biUions. 

This  is  a  reduction  of  $775  million 
from  the  fiscal  year  19M  level  made  in 
order  to  conform  with  budget  control 
requirements.  The  E^nvlronment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  and  our  col- 
leagues tm  the  House  side  recognized 
that  the  hl^way  program  would  have 
to  make  a  contribution  toward  deficit 
reduction. 


In  drafting  the  legislation,  spending 
for  individual  categories  was  reduced, 
typically  at  levels  10  to  25  percent 
below  IMO  authorlsaUon  levels. 

Fourth,  reduced  funding  levels,  how- 
ever, come  at  a  time  when  it  is  esti- 
mated that  over  $30  billion  is  needed 
tnr"»"y  to  r"»i"»^»n  the  present 
highway  system. 

To  meet  bridge  needs  alone,  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  says  that 
$60  billion  is  required.  To  raise  high- 
way user  taxes,  and  then  not  use  them 
to  meet  our  very  pressing  transporta- 
tion needs.  Is  not  a  responsible  policy. 

Fifth.  States  are  also  concerned. 
They  see  problems  in  raising  State 
taxes  for  transportation  needs  if  the 
ftderal  motor  fuel  tax  Is  increased, 
and  they  see  the  situation  aggravated 
further  at  a  time  when  Federal  fund- 
ing for  transportation  is  being  re- 
duced. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Gover- 
nors' Association,  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  State  Legislatures,  the  Ameri- 
can Trucking  Associations,  the  High- 
way Users  Federation,  and  dozens  of 
other  public  and  private  sector  groups 
are  opposed  to  a  Federal  fuel  tax  in- 
crease for  deficit  reduction. 

The  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  and  TransporUtion  Officials, 
which  is  made  up  of  the  top  adminis- 
traUve  officers  of  the  60  SUtes. 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, has  passed  a  resolution  oppos- 
ing this  proposed  tax  hike,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRi).  as  follows: 

AUUCAN     AaSOCIATION     OF    Statk 
HlOHWAT      JUn>      TmAMSrOSTATIOH 

OmciALS, 

Waahington.  DC.  June  10. 1»»7. 
Tt>  Member*  of  the  U.S.  Coinrtu.  Washing- 
ton. DC 

DsAS  ****»"»*«•  In  responae  to  Inquiries 
made  by  CongrcHional  staff  members  u  to 
the  ponltton  of  the  American  Association  of 
State  Hlchway  and  Transportation  Officials 
on  proposals  to  employ  a  motor  fuel  tax  In- 
crease for  deficit  reduction  purposes.  I  am 
pleased  to  transmit  a  copy  of  Policy  Resolu- 
Uon  PR  3-Vl.  UUed  "Opposition  to  Federal 
Fuel  Tax  for  Deficit  Reduction." 

It  is  our  undeivtandtng  that  an  increase  In 
the  federal  excise  tax  on  motor  fuel  is  one 
of  the  options  currently  beins  considered  In 
tax-writlns  committees  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate,  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue  to 
reduce  the  federal  deficit  That  povribUlty 
has  raised  deep  concerns  among  the  states, 
many  of  whom  depend  upon  state  motor 
fuel  tax  revenues  to  fund  state  and  local 
transportation  programs. 

According  to  statistics  from  the  National 
AaaodaUon  of  SUte  Budget  Officers.  sUtes 
coUected  $14.1  bilUon  In  fiscal  year  19M 
through  state  motor  fuel  taxes.  As  stated  In 
the  enclosed  resolution,  it  U  the  beUef  of 
the  leadership  of  the  state  departmenU  of 
highways  and  transportation  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  federal  excise  tax  on  motor 
fuel  would  seriously  impair  the  ability  of 
the  states  to  raise  revenue  to  meet  transpor- 


tation needs,  at  a  time  when  federal-aid  for 
transportation  is  declining. 

As  Is  required  under  our  bylaws  for  adop- 
tion of  such  a  policy  statement.  PR  3-87  re- 
ceived more  than  a  two-thirds  favorable 
vote  of  our  S3  member  departments.  If  you 
have  any  questions  about  the  specific 
Impact  that  an  increase  In  the  federal  excise 
tax  may  have  upon  transportation  revenues 
in  your  state,  we  suggest  that  you  contact 
the  chief  administrative  officer  of  your 
state  highway  or  transportation  agency. 
Very  truly  yours, 

PlAIICIS  B.  PaAMCOIS. 

Executive  Director. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 


QprosmoH  TO  Fdoal  Fosl  Tax  pos 
DsncTT  Rkdoctxoii 

[AA8HTO  PoUcy  Resolution  PR3-<7] 
Whereas,  since  195S  revenues  from  the 
federal  tax  on  motor  fuels  have  been  depos- 
ited In  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  the  ex- 
clusive support  of  the  federal-aid  highway 
and,  since  1M2.  public  transportation  pro- 
grams; 

Whereas,  conservative  estimates  of  annual 
requirements  to  maintain  the  current  feder- 
al-aid highway  system  exceed  $20  billion: 

Whereas,  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  feder- 
al deficit  Congress  has  already  reduced  the 
obligation  authority  for  the  federal-aid 
highway  programs  to  $12.35  billion  per  year 
through  IMl; 

Whereas,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  fed- 
eral highway  funding  states  have  steadily 
Increased  state  fimdlng  for  highway  pro- 
grams: 

Whereas,  motor  fuel  taxes  are  relied  upon 
by  the  states  as  the  traditional  source  of 
highway  program  revenues; 

Whereas,  any  action  by  Congress  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  motor  fuel  either  by  in- 
creasing the  federal  taxes  on  motor  fuel  or 
levying  a  per  barrel  oil  Import  fee  must  be 
strongly  opposed,  because  It  will  severely 
hamper  the  abUity  of  sUtes  to  raise  their 
own  motor  fuel  taxes  and  adequately  fund 
state  transportation  programs; 

Whereas,  there  are  major  geographical  In- 
equities In  using  a  motor  fuel  tax  for  federal 
deficit  reduction  In  that  such  action  places  a 
disproportionately  heavier  burden  on  rural 
residenu  In  the  larger  sUtes  to  pay  for  re- 
ducing the  deficit,  because  they  must  drive 
many  more  miles  in  their  dally  activities. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  State  Highway  and 
Transportation  Officials  opposes  any  at- 
tempt to  employ  federal  motor  fuel  gallon- 
age  or  other  excise  taxes  on  motor  fuel  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  fund  transporta- 
tion programs;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  and  Transpor- 
tation Officials  opposes  any  increase  in  the 
federal  tax  on  motor  fuels  for  purposes  of 
deficit  reduction,  or  Imposition  of  any  oil 
import  fee  or  other  tax  that  would  serve  to 
raise  the  cost  of  motor  fuel  to  the  consumer. 
(Approved  June  10  by  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  52  AASHTO  member  de- 
partments.) 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
morning  business  t>e  extended  to  1:30 
p.m.  and  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


SOVIET  IMPORTS  OF  TEXTILES 
AND  APPAREL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
outrageous  and  disturbing  news  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention.  Over  5 
million  square  yards  of  textiles,  specif- 
ically cotton  sheeting  and  printcloth, 
have  been  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Amaz- 
ingly, more  shipments  are  expected  in 
the  immediate  future. 

For  every  textile  Job  created  in  the 
Soviet  Union  due  to  imports  into  the 
country,  an  American  textile  worker 
loses  his  or  her  Job.  These  inywrts 
make  the  Soviet  Union  stronger  and 
the  United  States  weaker.  The  oppor- 
tunistic Soviets  should  not  be  made 
stronger  at  our  expense.  If  left  un- 
checked, the  Soviet  Union  will  take 
full  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
ship  greater  amounts  of  textiles  to  the 
United  States. 

As  I  consider  this  serious  matter,  the 
most  i^palllng  fact  of  all  is  that  the 
administration  has  no  import  quotas, 
restrictions,  or  prohibitions  on  textiles 
and  apparel  originating  from  the 
Soviet  UnioiL  Many  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  become  a  major 
supplier  of  textiles  to  our  Nation. 
Without  import  prohibitions  or  re- 
strictions, this  possibility  is  all  too 
likely. 

Regarding  the  current  plight  of  the 
domestic  textile  and  apparel  industry, 
the  most  recent  Commerce  Depart- 
ment statistics  clearly  show  that  this 
industry  cannot  continue  to  compete 
and  survive  against  more  foreign  im- 
ports. The  Commerce  i:)epartment  sta- 
tistics for  1986  are  alarming.  Incred- 
ibly, imports  last  year  rose  by  17  per- 
cent over  the  level  of  the  previous 
year,  resulting  in  a  record  textile  and 
apparel  trade  deficit  of  $21.5  billion.  U 
the  1987  first-quarter  trend  continues, 
this  year's  textUe  trade  deficit  will 
exceed  1986  levels  by  over  $2  billion. 

The  administration's  cturent  policy 
regarding  Soviet  imports  provides  an- 
other clear,  cogent  example  of  its  fail- 
ure to  effectively  control  the  massive 
textile  and  apparel  imports  flooding 
into  this  country.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
is  allowed  to  Import  without  restric- 
tions, other  foreign  nations  with 
whom  we  do  not  have  limitation  agree- 
ment, will  follow  the  same  course.  In 
fact,  the  Journal  of  Commerce  recent- 
ly reported  that  Togo  is  gearing  up  to 
become  a  major  textile  exporter  to  the 
United  States.  The  administration  has 
failed  to  negotiate  to  limit  textile  im- 
ports with  Togo.  Countries  without 
some  textile  quota  restrictions  or  pro- 
hibitions present  a  continued  threat  to 
the  survival  of  the  domestic  industry. 


In  summary,  the  currrent  adminis- 
tration policy  Is  ineffective.  At  the  ex- 
pense of  the  men  and  women  em- 
ployed by  the  textile  mills  across  this 
country,  new  foreign  exporters  will 
take  full  advantage  of  the  wide-open 
domestic  market.  While  they  gear  up. 
other  nations  are  making  every  effort 
to  increase  their  share  of  the  Ameri- 
can textile  market.  For  example,  in  1 
short  year.  1985  to  1986.  textile  and 
apparel  Imports  from  the  Republic  of 
China  increased  by  61  percent  achiev- 
ing a  massive  level  of  1.7  billion  square 
yards.  The  administration  failed  to  ne- 
gotiate agreements  that  would  curb 
these  incredible  surges. 

When  apprised  of  these  recent  sta- 
tistics regarding  textile  and  apparel 
imports,  the  merits  of  the  Textile  and 
Apparel  Trade  Act  of  1987  is  convinc- 
ingly illustrated.  The  wisdom  of  my  48 
colleagues  who  have  cosponsored  this 
important  legislation  is  apparent. 
Unless  this  bill  passes,  the  domestic 
textile  and  apparel  Industry  and  its  2 
million  employees  will  be  devastated 
beyond  repair. 

In  closing,  it  is  urgent  that  the  ad- 
ministration take  prompt,  effective 
action  against  the  Soviet  Union  and 
others  to  save  the  domestic  textile  and 
apparel  industry.  I  urge  immediate 
action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  newspaper  article  from  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier  dated 
June  2,  1987,  relating  to  textile  ship- 
ments from  the  Soviet  Union  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

Textile  Sripmxht  From  n.S.S.R.  Halted 
(By  Fred  Rigsbee  and  Ken  Burger) 

The  UJ3.  Cu8t(»ns  Service  on  Monday 
halted  a  shipment  of  Soviet  textiles  at  the 
North  Charleston  ports  terminal. 

WUllam  C.  Byrd,  U.S.  Customs  district  di- 
rector in  Charleston,  said  he  stopped  about 
40  containers  filled  with  cotton  sheeting 
goods  after  inspecting  the  cargo  that  had 
been  trucked  to  the  S.C.  SUte  Porte  Au- 
thority terminal  from  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Byrd  said  the  cargo's  country  of  orgln 
wasn't  listed,  which  is  a  violation  of  customs 
law.  Also,  there  was  no  listing  of  the  tex- 
tiles' fiber  content  which  is  a  violation  of 
Federal  Trade  Commission  regulations, 
Byrd  said. 

About  92  containers  had  been  scheduled 
to  come  to  the  North  Charleston  Terminal 
from  Florida.  Arriving  in  Jacksonville 
aboard  a  Soviet  ship,  the  cargo  was  put 
under  bond  and  shipped  to  Charleston. 

Approximately  4  million  yards  of  Soviet 
textile  goods  were  slated  to  come  Into 
Charleston  during  this  latest  shipment,  offi- 
cials said. 

An  informed  source,  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified,  spectilated  that  the  goods  were 
shipped  to  Charleston  so  they  could  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  CaroUnas  and 
Oeorgia. 

The  director  said  he  could  only  say  the 
shipment  was  earmarked  to  a  New  Toik 
broker,  because  privacy  laws  prevent  cus- 


toms officials  from  divulging  the  names  of 
cargo  recipients. 

This  shipment,  some  observers  believe,  is 
only  a  small  amount  compared  to  otben 
scheduled  to  arrive.  Anothn'  •  mUlkm  yards 
is  expected  in  a  few  wedcs.  There  are  no 
quotas  on  the  Soviet  goods,  experts  say. 

American  textile  officials  ate  crying  foul, 
claiming  the  Soviet  shipments  hurt  the  do- 
mestic textOe  industry. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  la 
recognized. 


GEPHARDT  AMENDMENT  AND 
THE  TRADE  BILL:  PART  IV 

a  thixat  to  oatt 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  last  few  days,  I  have  tried  to  speak. 
out  against  what  I  see  as  an  unwise 
piece  of  international  trade  legislation, 
the  Gephardt  amendment. 

One  chief  casualty  of  the  G^hardt 
amendment  would  be  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade- 
better  icnown  as  GATT. 

GATT  is  the  major  international 
agreement  that  governs  international 
trade. 

It  was  established  after  the  Great 
Depression  to  set  the  "rules-of-the- 
road"  for  International  trade  and  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  trade  war 
of  the  1930's. 

The  core  concept  of  GATT  is  that 
trade  policy  should  be  pursued  multl- 
lateraUy  with  nations  seeking  to  devel- 
op a  trading  system  built  on  open,  free 
markets. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  departs 
from  that.  It  favors  a  unilateral  solu- 
tion built  on  managed  trade. 

Under  the  amendment,  we  would  re- 
taliate against  "excessive  surplus 
countries"  unilaterally,  without  any 
attempt  to  work  through  the  GATT. 

We  would,  in  effect,  be  establishing 
a  system  of  tnde  regtilation  that  com- 
petes with  GATT. 

The  problem  is  not  that  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment violate  GATT— although  they 
do.  The  problem  is  that  we  would  be 
establishing  an  entirely  new,  sweeping 
system  of  trade  regulation— one  that 
competes  with  and  undermines  GATT. 

BCany  would  ask  why  it  matters 
whether  or  not  the  United  States 
abandons  GATT.  Since  GATT  is  not 
woridng  and  other  nations  are  violat- 
ing it,  why  not  abandon  the  whole 
thing  and  try  a  new  approach? 

It  is  true  that  GATT  rules  are  weak 
and  ineffective— particularly  for  agri- 
culttire.  GATT  dispute  settlement  pro- 
cedures are  slow  and  cumbersome. 

All  that  is  true  but  let  us  not  throw 
out  the  baby  with  the  bathwater. 

The  fact  is  that  GATT  has  made 
significant  progress  toward  opening 
world  maiicets. 

When  GATT  was  formed  in  1947, 
world  tariff  rates  averaged  40  percent. 
Today,  they  average  5  percent. 
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That  market  openinc  hai  fueled  an 
averaie  poet-war  growth  rate,  that  has 
exceeded  world  output  by  1  to  2.5  per- 
cent each  year.  ^...^ 
It  the  United  States  weakens  OATT 
by  adopttnt  the  Gephardt  approach. 
OATT  win  be  crippled. 

With  the  major  international  advo- 
cate of  OATT.  the  United  Stotes, 
avoldiiw  It.  OATT  will  undergo  a 
iteady  deterioration  borne  of  lack  of 
credlMUty. 

With  the  United  SUtes  accounting 
for  30  percent  of  world  trade,  we 
should  not  teat  out  lightly  the  main 
International  system  for  opening 
world  markets. 

And  even  If  the  OATT  were  to  sur- 
vive the  Gephardt  amendment,  the 
amendment  at  least  would  deal  a  seri- 
ous blow  to  the  new  OATT  round  of 
negotiations  known  as  the  Uraguay 
round,  currently  in  progress. 

In  the  new  round,  the  administra- 
tion is  committed  to  shortening  OATT 
dispute  settlement  procedures.  That 
change  alone  would  benefit  virtually 
aU  UJB.  exporU  that  face  foreign  trade 
barriers. 

The  administration  has  also  already 
made  substantial  progrees  toward  an 
agreement  to  end  foreign  subsidies 
and  Import  barriers  that  sharply  limit 
UA  agricultural  exports.  AU  OATT 
signatories  have  now  committed  them- 
selves to  not  adopting  any  more  OATT 
Inoooslstent  measures,  and  to  phase 
out  those  that  already  exist. 

If  these  efforts  are  successful.  U.S. 
farm  exports  could  boom.  United 
States  farmers  could  sell  everything 
from  beef  to  Japan  to  wheat  to 
Europe. 

Many  other  important  trade  goals, 
such  as  the  Inclusion  of  rules  on  im- 
portant nontariff  barriers  to  trade  also 
seem  achievable  in  the  new  OATT 
round. 

But.  if  the  United  SUtes  demon- 
strates that  it  has  very  little  regard  for 
OATT  by  enacting  the  Gephardt 
amendment,  our  trading  partners  will 
not  make  the  hard  concessions  that 
would  convert  these  negotiating  goals 
into  reality. 

Other  nations  will  not  have  much  in- 
terest in  strengthening  OATT.  if  the 
United  States  has  signaled  its  trading 
partners  that  It  will  no  longer  use 
OATT  to  resolve  major  trade  prob- 
lons. 

We  cannot  flaunt  international  rules 
ourselves  and  still  press  trading  part- 
ners, like  Japan,  to  play  fair. 

If  we  want  access  to  foreign  markets, 
we  must  play  by  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional trade,  not  make  up  new  rules  as 
we  go  along. 

We  must  at  least  try  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  OATT  as  a  mechanism  for 
opening  heavily  protected  markets  like 
Japan. 

Tomorrow,  I  plan  to  conclude  this 
series  of  floor  statements,  by  outlining 
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a  better  strategy  for  dealing  with  na- 
tions like  Japan  on  trade  problems. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor  and 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACrmO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


PERSIAN  GULF  CONGRESSIONAL 
DELEGATIONS 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  the  Senate  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  his  report  on  se- 
curity arrangements  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  That  report  responds  to  the 
amendment  that  I  offered  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  distinguished  RepubUcan 
leader  [Mr.  Doli].  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee.  [Mr. 
SassshI.  and  which  the  Senate  passed 
by  a  vote  of  91  to  5  on  May  21.  That 
was  an  amendment  to  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill. 

Yesterday.  I  ssked  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee  to  exam- 
ine the  report  carefully  and  report 
back  to  me  on  its  adequacy  in  address- 
ing the  issues  of  concern  to  the 
Senate.  I  have  also  asked  these  chair- 
men for  their  detailed  assessments  of 
the  administration's  plan,  as  well  as 
for  any  recommendations  that  they 
may  have  on  the  overall  course  that  is 
being  pursued  by  the  United  States  in 
the  Persian  Oulf  region.  I  hope  all 
Senators  will  read  the  administration's 
report  as  they  consider  the  situation 
in  the  region. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  U  pursu- 
ing a  responsible  course  in  addressing 
the  security  situation  in  the  Persian 
Oulf  and  the  policy  being  pursued  by 
the  administration  with  respect  to  the 
proposal  to  reflag  and  to  provide 
United  States  warship  protection  for 
Kuwaiti  oil  tankers.  Many  of  our  col- 
leagues have  expressed  serious  reser- 
vations about  various  aspects  of  the 
proposal,  but  there  has  been  no  rush 
on  the  part  of  most  of  us  to  prejudge 
the  course  of  the  administration  policy 
until  we  have  an  opportunity  to  care- 
fully study  it. 

We  all  recognise  that  America's 
credibility  has  suffered  in  the  region 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  events,  and  we 
must  put  a  stop  to  this  erosion.  We 
cannot  afford  policies  which  are  not 
defensible  on  their  merits,  policies 
which  are  not  carefully  considered  in 
an  Interagency  process,  and  policies 
which  are  not  developed  In  careful 
consultation  with  the  Congress.  We 
have    had    enough    experience    with 


poorly  conceived  policies,  secretly  con- 
ceived, conceived  outside  the  purview 
of  Congress  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
with  instructions  to  agencies  not  to 
inform  Congress. 

We  found  that  these  do  not  work.  I 
think  it  is  obvious  to  everybody  that  if 
you  do  not  trust  the  American  people, 
they  will  not  trust  you.  It  also  should 
be  obvious,  after  many  painfxil  lessons 
and  painful  sacrifices,  that  imless  the 
American  people  are  behind  a  policy 
that  is  controversial  and  that  Is  bound 
to  cause  pain  and  suffering  and  be 
costly— not  only  to  our  national  Treas- 
ury but  also  to  the  blood  of  American 
men  and  women— then  that  policy  will 
not  last  very  long. 

The  people  have  to  support  it  and 
they  are  in  no  position  to  support  it 
unless  they  know  what  it  is  they  are 
supporting. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  there  is 
too  much  consideration  being  given  to 
this  proposed  operation,  but  I  fully 
feel  it  is  far  better  to  examine  this 
from  all  sides  in  order  to  ensure  that 
we  know  what  we  are  doing  before  we 
get  too  far  down  the  road. 

I  have  also  learned  in  my  lifetime 
that  he  who  is  slowest  in  making  a 
promise  is  very  likely  to  be  the  one 
who  will  be  the  longest  in  keeping  It. 

I  would  say  that,  as  a  result  of  con- 
gressional attention  to  date,  the  policy 
has  changed,  the  structure  of  our 
forces  in  the  region  has  been  substan- 
tially revised  and  upgraded  from  the 
original  plan,  and  additional  diplomat- 
ic initiatives  with  our  allies  and 
friends  in  the  gulf  have  been  imder- 
way.  This  is  a  very  positive  prelimi- 
nary outcome.  More  needs  to  be  done. 
We  still  really  do  not  have  an  overaU 
policy  framework  oriented  toward 
ending  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  We  still  do 
not  have  an  overall  policy  framework 
for  containing  escalation  In  the  Per- 
sian Oulf.  We  still  do  not  have  a  high 
enough  level  of  confidence  in  the  ad- 
ministration's threat  assessment,  its 
risk  analysis,  call  it  what  you  will.  It  is 
precisely  because  the  gulf  Is  so  critical 
to  U.S.  Interests  that  we  need  to  very 
carefully  consider  our  course  and  once 
we  decide  on  what  the  best  course  is, 
then  of  course  be  unwalvering  In  our 
steadfastness. 

KXPOiT  or  BnATB  PACT-rantnio  ussioh 
As  part  of  the  effort  to  attain  com- 
plete Information  and  to  assist  the 
Senate  in  understanding  the  complex 
realities  of  the  troubled  Persian  Oulf 
region— troubles  which  were  dramati- 
cally demonstrated  by  the  Iraqi  attack 
on  the  U.SJ3.  Stark— I  dispatched  a 
fact-finding  mission  to  the  gulf  region. 
I  asked  three  very  distinguished  Sen- 
ators to  conduct  this  mission.  The  mis- 
sion was  led  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
SassbrI.  and  It  included  the  equally 
distinguished  Senators  Warwxr  and 
Oumi,  so  It  was  a  bipartisan  group  of 
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sound,  solid  thinking,  clear-headed 
men  in  whom  I  have  the  utmost  confi- 
dence. 

These  Senators  conducted  an  ardu- 
ous two-phased  investigation  consult- 
ing with  officials  throughout  the  gulf 
area  and  visiting  our  American  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  officials  on  the 
scene.  Together  they  visited  about  all 
of  the  giUf  nations.  Of  course,  they  did 
not  visit  Iran,  but  they  visited  most  of 
the  gulf  nations  of  consequence  and 
met  with  the  key  decisionmakers  in 
each  nation.  There  views  and  com- 
ments have  served  already  to  enrich 
the  Senate's  understanding  of  the 
complexities  of  the  region.  They  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  efforts,  for 
their  perseverance,  for  their  willing- 
ness to  take  on  this  arduous  task  on 
short  notice.  I  congratulate  them  for 
their  performance.  The  Senate  owes 
them  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  I  am 
personally  very  grateful  to  all  three  of 
them.  They  have  now  developed  re- 
ports on  their  mission,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  complete  text 
of  these  reports  appear  in  the  RacoRO 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  own  remarlu 
and  the  remarks  of  Senators  Sasskr, 
WAKifXK,  and  GLsmf.  Senator  Dole  has 
already  given  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Adams).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  reports  to  the  attention  of 
all  Seiuitors.  The  information  and  the 
assessments  which  they  contain  are 
and  will  be  an  Invaluable  contribution 
to  our  consideration  of  these  issues. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
his  comments.  I  also  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  my  colleagues.  Senator 
GLzmt  and  Senator  Warner,  for  their 
extensive  reports  on  their  Journey  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  region,  which  I  think 
will  provide  the  Senate  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  a  great  deal  of  very 
valuable  information  and  also  a 
unique  perspective  on  the  Issues  which 
we  as  a  country  will  face  In  the  Per- 
sian Oulf  In  coming  weeks,  in  coming 
months,  and  Indeed  in  coming  years. 

The  visit  of  Senator  Glehii  and  Sen- 
ator Warhkr  to  the  region  was  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  challenge  that  we  face 
there. 

Mr.  President,  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  pointed  out  this 
morning  that  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people  support  the  presence 
of  United  States  naval  units  in  the 
Persian  Oulf.  Our  naval  units  have 
been  operating  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
since  shortly  after  the  Second  World 
War.  And  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British  from  that  region  as  they 
moved  back  from  their  positions  east 
of  Suez,  the  United  States  presence 
and  the  presence  of  United  States 
naval  forces  there  have  served  as  a 


powerful  deterrent,  as  a  means  of 
keeping  the  peace  and  protecting  the 
right  of  free  navigation  in  that  very 
vital  region  for  the  whole  Western 
World. 

No  one  is  contemplating  a  withdraw- 
al by  the  United  States  or  its  naval 
forces  from  the  Persian  Oulf.  That 
should  be  made  crystal  clear. 

There  are  those  who  seek  to  over- 
draw this  whole  argimient  and  cast  it 
in  terms  of  either  staying  there  and 
putting  our  flags  on  vessels  that 
belong  to  the  country  of  Kuwait  or 
cutting  and  running. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  I  know  of  no  Member  of  this 
body  who  is  proposing  that  the  United 
States  unilaterally  withdraw  our  naval 
forces  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  They 
have  been  there  for  decades,  and  let 
friend  or  foe  alike  know  that  we 
intend  to  maintain  these  forces  at 
least  at  their  present  level  there  into 
the  foreseeable  future. 

But  these  same  voices  that  would 
seek  to  overdraw  this  whole  controver- 
sy to  the  point  that  it  Is  a  question  of 
either  reflagglng  Kuwaiti  vessels  or 
getting  out  of  the  gulf  and  withdraw- 
ing would  also  seek  to  lead  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  believe  that  it  is  either  a 
question  of  putting  our  flags  on  Ku- 
waiti tankers  or  suffering  a  cutoff  of 
oil  flowing  out  of  the  Persian  Oulf. 

I  think  it  is  helpful  to  review  the 
facts  here.  Number  one.  the  oil  is 
coming  out  of  the  gulf.  There  has 
been  no  appreciable  slowing  in  recent 
years  of  oil  coming  out  of  the  gulf  by 
tanker.  There  has  not  been  a  tanker 
sunk  in  the  gulf  since  1984.  And  the 
Kuwaitis,  who  In  recent  months  have 
become  the  principal  targets  of  the 
Iranians,  have  suffered  minimal 
damage  themselves.  The  damage  to 
Kuwaiti  tankers  over  the  past  2  years 
amoimts,  I  am  reliably  advised,  to  less 
than  $10  million.  Of  course,  no  Kuwai- 
ti tanker  has  been  sunk. 

So  the  whole  issue  is  being  over- 
drawn. The  situation  is  not  as  grave  as 
some  would  have  us  beMeve.  The  oU 
supply  Is  not  being  cutoff.  Indeed, 
quite  the  contrary,  the  oil  is  coming 
out  by  tanker;  it  is  coming  out  by  pipe- 
line: and  the  atmosphere  in  the  gulf  is 
very  much  one  of  business  as  usual. 
Iran  is  not  on  the  verge  of  winning  the 
war.  as  some  would  have  us  believe, 
and  certainly  the  Soviets  are  not 
marching  into  the  oil  fields  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

So  a  strong  case  can  be  made,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  administration  is 
simply  overreacting  and,  in  the  proc- 
ess, exposing  American  interests  in  the 
gulf  to  an  uncertain  future. 

Our  principal  allies  have  counseled 
confidentially  that  we  in  the  United 
SUtes  should  "cool  it":  that  we  should 
act  in  a  more  discreet  manner  in  the 
Persian  Oulf.  There  are  many  among 
our  allies  and  many  in  this  body  who 
believe  that  the  reflagglng  of  the  Ku- 


waiti oil  tankers  should  never  have 
been  approved.  There  are  many  who 
believe  that  the  United  SUtes  naval 
forces  should  not  commence  to  escort 
the  tankers  belonging  to  the  country 
of  Kuwait. 

The  administration  has  let  us  down 
in  many  ways,  Mr.  President.  The  ill- 
advised  arms  sales  to  the  elusive  mod- 
erates in  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini's 
government  has  weakened  our  credi- 
bility. It  has  weakened  the  credibility 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  area.  We  are  weakened  to  the 
point  that  we  are  vulnerable  to  the 
manipulations  of  a  tiny  gulf  nation. 
Kuwait.  Kuwait  has  used  our  per- 
ceived weakness  to  initiate  an  auction 
between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet 
Union  for  oil  tanker  protection. 

The  report  received  yesterday  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  Wein- 
berger, seeks  to  minimize  the  threat 
and  the  risk  that  our  forces  will  face 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  Member  of  this 
body,  and  certainly  not  many  Ameri- 
can citizens,  who,  looking  at  the 
record  will  believe  that  those  who  rule 
in  Teheran  will  sit  idly  by  and  let  the 
superpowers  tilt  this  war  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  in  the  direction  of  their  arch 
enemy,  Iraq. 

The  Iranian  radicals  will  lash  out  in 
their  Irrational  manner,  as  surely  as 
they  have  done  before,  without  provo- 
cation, at  our  Embassy  and  In  Beirut 
and  at  our  innocent  citizens  around 
the  world. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it:  It  is  not 
that  we  fear  the  Iranians.  It  is  not 
that  we  do  not  believe  ourselves  capa- 
ble of  dealing  with  them  at  a  time  and 
a  place  of  our  choosing.  But  this 
simply  may  be  the  wrong  place  and 
the  wrong  time  to  do  so,  and  we 
should  not  provoke  an  irrational 
enemy  when  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  deal  with  them  with  the  dispatch 
that  we  would  be  under  other  drcimi- 
stances. 

So,  before  we  sail  United  SUtes 
naval  vessels  through  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz,  into  the  path  of  these  Silk- 
worm missiles  which  the  Iranians  have 
purchased  from  the  Chinese,  we 
should  consider  where  this  policy  ulti- 
mately will  take  us.  It  is  a  slippery 
slope,  indeed,  that  we  began  moving 
down  when  we  began  escorting  those 
Kuwaiti  ships  with  our  naval  vessels 
within  range  of  these  powerful  Silk- 
worm missiles. 

I  believe  that  the  better  part  of 
wisdom  at  this  juncture  might  be  for 
the  administration  to  disams  this 
matter  further,  the  whole  question  of 
reflagglng,  with  the  country  of 
Kuwait,  and  perhaps  suggest  to 
Kuwait,  as  some  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  Gulf  Council  have  already  sug- 
gested, that  the  reflagglng  might  not 
be  such  a  good  idea;  that  perhaps  the 
Kuwaitis  ought  to  withdraw  their  re- 
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quast  for  reflMSinc  and  at  the  nine 
time  terminate  their  leaae  of  Soviet 
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A  itronc  caae  can  be  made  that  this 
Is  not  the  time  to  aooelerate  superpow- 
V  pinacnfit  In  the  Penlan  Oulf  In  a 
pcQvoeathre  manner.  This  might  be  the 
time  for  a  dlacreet  military  preaenoe. 
with  our  B  Drill  continuing  to  stay 
over  the  horiaoo.  but  always  available 
to  protect  our  Intersats  at  a  moment's 
notioe.  If  need  be.  If.  after  dlacreet  dla- 
eoaalons  with  the  Kuwaitis,  they 
should  refuse  to  withdraw  their  re- 
quest for  reflagglng.  we  might,  in  the 
final  analysis,  be  fm^oed  to  honor  the 
administration's  unilateral  commit- 
ment to  leflag  Kuwaiti  tankers— but  I 
say  "mli^t  be."  If  that  should  occur,  if 
we  should  determine  that  the  Kuwai- 
tis are  not  going  to  withdraw  their  re- 
quest for  reflagglng.  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, we  should  not  saO  into  the  gulTs 
troubled  waters  alone. 

The  security  of  the  Persian  Oulf.  I 
^hiwk,  Is  the  duty  of  all  our  allies,  the 
duty  of  all  the  naval  powers  of  the 
Western  World.  Just  as  it  Is  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Today,  our 
allies  have  indicated  that  they  want 
no  part  of  this  Kuwaiti  tanker  scheme. 
They  want  the  United  States  to  take 
the  responsibility,  and  they  want  us  to 
take  the  risk,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  have  grave  doubts  about  the 
wisdom  of  proceeding  along  the  path 
that  the  United  States  and  the  admin- 
istration seeks  to  proceed  down  unilat- 
erally. 

I  submit  that,  for  the  past  7  years, 
we  in  the  United  States  have  spent 
hundreds  of  bUlkms  of  dollars  to  meet 
our  obligations  to  defend  the  Western 
World.  Indeed,  according  to  some  re- 
ports, almost  half  of  our  defense 
budget  goes,  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, to  defend  Western  Europe  and  our 
NATO  allies. 

The  strong  case  can  be  made  that  it 
Is  time  for  our  allies  to  pay  more,  to 
pay  their  fair  share.  Certainly,  if  we 
are  going  to  go  forward  with  the  plan 
to  reflag  Kuwaiti  tankers  and  to 
convoy  these  oO  vessels  of  another 
nation,  it  is  time  for  our  allies  to  share 
the  risk  and  the  cost  of  protecting  Per- 
sian Oulf  oil.  oil.  I  might  add.  that  is 
six  times  more  likely  to  be  burned  in 
European  or  Japanese  boilers  than  in 
the  United  States. 

So  if  escorts  are  to  occur,  a  multlnar 
tlcmal  force  of  allied  warships,  a  true 
deterrent  force,  should  be  created,  and 
the  Persian  Oulf  oil-producing  coun- 
tries, recipients  of  billions  of  petrodol- 
lars, should  contribute  their  Jet  fight- 
ers for  the  air  cover  our  fleet  in  the 
gulf  will  need. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  adminis- 
tration must  understand  that  these 
ai«  miwtmiifn  requirements.  Without 
the  visible  support  of  our  allies,  with- 
out their  ships  being  at  risk,  then  the 
whole  poorly  conceived  process  of  re- 


flagglng should  be  carefully  reexam- 
ined. 

There  is  much  at  stake  here.  Mr. 
President.  There  is  more  at  stake  than 
Jvist  the  Persian  Oulf. 

When  I  was  in  the  gulf  last  month— 
and  I  am  sure  that  my  distinguished 
colleagues  will  echo  my  thoughts— I 
kept  hearing  the  same  refrain:  "Amer- 
ica U  not  a  reliable  ally."  That  is  what 
some  of  the  Oulf  State  leaders  ware 
saying. 

My  response  to  that  Is:  Where  are 
the  reliable  aUies  of  the  United 
SUtes?  If  we  are  to  get  into  the  busi- 
ness of  escorting  the  oil  tankers  of  an- 
other nation,  then  shotild  not  our 
allies  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  that 
oil  also  share  the  risk  and  the  cost  of 
the  escorting?  If  we  are  to  become  the 
superpower  who  deters  the  Iranians 
from  more  adventurlstic  pursuits  in 
the  gulf,  if  we  are  to  become  the  su- 
perpower that  discourages  a  larger 
Soviet  presence  in  the  gulf,  then  are 
we  not  entitled  to  the  help  and  open 
support  of  our  allies  and  of  those  na- 
tions around  the  Persian  Gull,  the  oil- 
producing  Oulf  States  that  stand  to 
benefit  more  than  anyone  else  from 
our  presence  there?  If  our  allies  are 
nowhere  to  be  found  now  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf,  before  the  shooting  actually 
starts,  where  are  they  going  to  be 
when  the  going  really  gets  tough? 

So.  this  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  issue  that  we  must  face  and  I  look 
forward  to  hearing  from  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  who  Just  returned 
from  the  gulf  getting  their  views  on 
this  very  critical  and  crucial  issue. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


PUK'l'UKK  EXTENSION  OP 
MORNINO  BUSINESS 


(The  following  occurred  during  Mr. 
Btiu>'s  remarks.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  for  morning  business  be 
extended  to  2  p.m.  and  that  these 
three  Senators  may  speak  each  in 
excess  of  5  minutes  if  they  wish. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  think  I 
am  going  to  have  to  extend  that  to 

2:15  p.m.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Under  the  same  arrange- 
ment.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
Join  my  distinguished  colleagues.  Mr. 
Sasskr  and  Mr.  Olshh.  expressing  oiir 
appreciation  to  the  majority  leader 
who  had  the  foresight  some  weeks  ago 
to  see  the  growing  magnitude  of  this 
problem  and  to  provide  the  opportuni- 
ty for  three  Senators  to  make  two  sep- 
arate trips  into  the  gulf  region  and  to 


provide  the  Senate  today  with  a  report 
of  our  findings. 

Indeed,  throughout  the  process,  the 
minority  leader,  Mr.  Doli.  Joined,  and 
was  present  when  we  discussed  in 
some  detail  the  findings  of  our  mis- 
sion. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  that  he  is  an  outstanding  travel- 
ing working  partner.  We  covered  over 
18,000  miles,  visited  5  countries  in  7 
days,  crossed  8  time  zones,  and.  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  experienced  no 
temperatures  below  100  'P..  at  least 
during  the  working  days.  I  look  for- 
ward to  other  trips  in  the  years  to 
come  with  my  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  President,  the  issues  siuround- 
ing  the  gulf  are  the  most  complex  this 
Senator  has  ever  encountered.  Fur- 
ther, there  have  been.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, some  Issues  overstated  and  some 
understated. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, under  the  strong  leadership  of 
Chairman  Nirnif,  has  had  a  series  of 
hearings— Indeed  today  we  have  an- 
other this  afternoon— and  during  the 
course  of  those  hearings  we  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  examine  almost  all 
perspectives  of  these  various  issues.  I 
believe  there  has  been  a  measure  of 
overstatement  and  imderstatement  on 
some  issues.  For  example,  I  am  gravely 
concerned  about  the  safety  of  U.S. 
military  in  the  gulf  region.  While  it  is 
"businesa  as  usual"  in  the  gulf  today, 
and  has  been  for  some  period  of  time, 
hundreds  of  ships  have  been  hit  but, 
forttmately,  with  Uttle  loss  of  life.  and. 
since  1984  no  sinking  of  a  ship.  The 
gulf  region  has  been  able  to  adjust  and 
continue  to  export  oil. 

However,  the  necessity  to  increase 
our  military  assets  to  protect  U.S. 
flags,  will  increase  the  risk.  Members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have,  in  a 
very  professional,  pragmatic  way  in- 
formed the  Congress  of  the  risks. 

I  think  with  the  emphasis  that  is 
being  placed  on  the  region  now.  in 
part  heightened  by  the  tragedy  of  the 
Staik,  In  part  owing  to  greater  Interest 
by  both  superpowers,  and  In  part  by 
the  United  States  declared  commit- 
ment to  flag  Kuwaiti  ships,  together 
these  actions  have  Increased  the  risk 
to  our  United  States  military  in  the 
region.  Let's  not  underestimate  the 
risks. 

The  Congress  has  played  an  impor- 
tant role  to  date,  Ii4r.  President,  in 
that  through  our  individual  state- 
ments and  through  the  hearings,  we 
have  slowed  the  executive  branch  im- 
plemenUtion  of  the  reflagglng  plan. 
As  a  result,  those  in  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility are  planning  the  programs 
with  greater  care.  The  consulUtion 
process  being  followed  by  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  productive. 

Clearly,  one  of  the  reasons  the  Presi- 
dent decided  to  reflag  was  his  recogni- 
tion that  our  Nation  has  a  very  major 


strategic  interest  in  this  region— a  rec- 
ognition shared  by  President  Carter 
and  other  previous  Presidents.  Central 
to  all  debate  is  the  potential  for  future 
Soviet  expansion  of  their  influence  in 
the  gulf  region.  While  there  is  the  po- 
tential for  some  increase,  we  must  not 
overstate  this  potential  and  sound 
alarmist  and  over  react.  Look  at  the 
history  and  the  facts  today.  The  Oulf 
States,  their  culture  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment, are  based  on  religion,  a 
strong  belief  in  Ood:  that  Is  the  an- 
tithesis of  communism.  Second  their 
economy,  is  basically  a  free  enterprise 
system  which  is  highly  dependent  on 
the  sale  of  oil  to  western  markets.  Po- 
litically, the  Oulf  States  are  monar- 
chies. The  govenunental  structure, 
the  economic  philosophy,  the  religious 
culture,  all  are  the  very  antithesis  of 
communism.  Add  to  this  history  the 
fighting  between  Muslim  brothers  in 
Afghanistan  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
one  does  not  find  a  basis  for  a  signifi- 
cantly larger  Soviet  Influence  in  the 
gulf  region. 

And  finally  consider,  the  split  posi- 
tion in  the  Communist  world:  It  is  ac- 
knowledged that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
supplier  of  arms  to  Iraq,  but  other  na- 
tions in  the  Warsaw  Pact  are  supply- 
ing arms  to  Iran.  All  of  this  back- 
ground is  well  known  in  the  Oulf 
Council,  the  federation  of  the  six  gulf 
states  which  view  with  skeptiscism  the 
overtures  now  being  made  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Therefore  when  we 
assess  the  threat  of  Soviet  expansion, 
let  us  assess  it  pragmatically  the  back- 
ground of  history  and  ciurent  reali- 
ties. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  turning  to  the 
question  of  reflagglng.  Senators  are  le- 
gitimately concerned  about  this  deci- 
sion. I  myself  am  concerned.  Quite 
frankly  I  wish  the  President  had  not 
made  the  decision  to  reflag.  I  support 
the  President  wholeheartedly  on  rais- 
ing the  level  of  our  military  assets  in 
the  gulf  to  meet  the  risk.  I  support  ap- 
proaching the  Gulf  States  for  addi- 
tional infrastructiu-e  support  and  en- 
couraging our  allies  to  Join  us. 

The  reflagglng  limits  the  flexibility 
of  how  we  employ  U.S.  military  assete. 
We,  of  course,  have  to  continue  pro- 
tecting United  States-flag  vessels  that 
were  transiting  the  gulf  prior  to  the 
decision  to  reflag  Kuwait  vessels.  But 
adding  more  flags,  especially  from 
only  one  nation,  expands  our  military 
responsibility.  That  expansion  com- 
mits our  limited  assets  to  a  pattern  of 
operations  and  thereby  limits  the 
availability  of  assets  to  perform  on  ex- 
panded "presence"  in  the  traditional 
manner.  The  greater  the  flexibility, 
the  greater  the  doubt  in  the  mind  of  a 
potential  agressor  as  to  what,  where, 
and  when  we  might  respond. 

Nevertheless,  that  reflagglng  deci- 
sion is  behind  us.  in  my  Judgment.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has 
committed  this  Nation  to  flag  those  11 


vessels.  And  for  the  Congress  at  this 
time  to  use  any  of  our  several  means 
to  cut  off  the  funding  to  provide  pro- 
tection or  to  otherwise  try  to  block 
that  Presidential  decision  would  com- 
pound tenfold  our  problems  in  the 
gulf. 

The  issue  of  credibility  of  the  United 
States  in  that  region  is  criticaL  We  can 
recite  the  history  of  how  that  credibil- 
ity hao  been  eroded,  following  the  fall 
of  the  Shah  of  Iran.  Those  are  facts  in 
history.  This  time  the  United  States 
must  be  prepared  to  stay  the  course  or 
risk  further  eroding  our  credibility  in 
that  region.  Congress  should  not  now 
try  to  block  or  undo  this  Presidential 
decision. 

We  are  a  superpower.  With  that 
status,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
comes  the  responsibility  to  that  region 
to  try  and  foster  peace  and  stability. 
Wise  or  unwise,  the  reflagglng  decision 
has  been  made.  What  remains  is  the 
formulation  of  a  protection  program. 
Congress  has  taken  an  active  role  in 
requiring  the  administration  to  study 
with  greater  care  how  they  are  going 
to  Implement  the  second  part  of  that 
decision;  namely,  the  protection  of 
those  vessels  flying  the  U.S.  flag. 

And  I  suggest  to  the  administration 
that  they  examine  the  role  that  the 
French  and  the  British  have  played 
with  their  warships  for  many  years. 
Senator  Olenk  and  I  studied  in  detail 
how  they  conduct  their  operations, 
and  they  are  quite  different  from  the 
operation  plan  that  the  United  States 
contemplates  to  protect  these  newly- 
flagged  vessels. 

Essentially,  they  have,  as  they  say, 
provided  protection.  Sometimes  it  has 
been  referred  to  as  "over  the  horizon." 
In  other  words,  the  British  or  French 
warship  wiU  not  be  alongside  the  mer- 
chant ship  with  the  flag,  but  they  will 
be  over  the  horizon  a  short  distance 
keeping  an  eye,  where  necessary,  on 
the  situation.  In  contrast,  as  I  under- 
stand it— and  I  am  not  suggesting  how 
the  Department  of  Defense  vrtll  come 
down  on  this — our  escorts  may  accom- 
pany directly,  right  alongside,  our  re- 
flagged  and  flagged  vessels. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  bears  a  very 
close  analysis  and  particularly  in  light 
of  the  success  that  the  French  and 
British  have  had  through  these  many 
years. 

Last,  what  I  call  the  "go  it  alone  doc- 
trine." It  concerns  me  greatly  that  this 
Nation  will  be  undertaking  these 
added  risks  without  the  fuU  support  of 
o\a  allies  and  those  who  presently 
share  the  benefits  of  the  gulf  region. 
They  should  share  the  burdens  as  well 
as  the  benefits.  It  is  my  expectation 
that  our  President  will  continue  to 
urge  our  allies  and  friends  Join  in  this 
effort. 

We  liave  a  responsibility,  the  Presi- 
dent and  every  Member  of  Congress, 
to  look  the  American  people  straight 
in  the  eye  and  say.  "This  is  not  a  risk- 


free  operation."  We  may  sustain 
losses:  we  shall  not  speculate  on  the 
measure  or  the  nature  of  such  losses 
but  they  might  Include  prisoners  of 
war.  We  must  explain  there  risks  In 
the  context  of  this  Nation's  strategic 
Interests  in  the  entire  gulf  region,  not 
Just  Kuwait. 

Mr.  OLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Daschlx).  The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Senator 
Btbo.  my  distinguished  colleague  to 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee.  Sena- 
tor Sasskr,  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Senator  Warkkr.  and  others  who  may 
have  or  will  speak  here  today  regard- 
ing our  Joint  report  on  our  recent  visit 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  area. 

I  would  like  to  first  commend  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  for  his 
wisdom  and  f  or^ight  in  deciding  to 
sponsor  a  bipartisan  Senate  factfind- 
ing mission  to  the  Oulf  region  follow- 
ing the  Iraqi  attack  on  the  U.SJ3. 
Stark.  He  quickly  recognized  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation  in  the  gulf,  re- 
siilting  not  only  from  the  ^parent 
mistaken  attack  on  the  5torfc— we 
hope  it  was  mistaken— where  37  Amer- 
ican servicemen  lost  their  lives.  We  vis- 
ited that  ship.  We  talked  to  the  people 
there,  and  I  can  tell  you.  from  our  ob- 
servation of  it,  there  were  plenty  of 
examples  of  heroism  in  even  keeping 
that  ship  afloat. 

Senator  Byro  wanted  us  to  go  over 
and  assess  the  potential  military  and 
political  risks  associated  with  inu>le- 
menting  the  administration's  plan  to 
reflag  Kuwaiti  tankers  and  to  provide 
United  States  Naval  escort  for  their 
transit  through  the  Persian  Oulf. 

I  believe  our  report  clearly  confirms 
and  documents  Senator  Byrs's  percep- 
tion and  concerns,  Indeed  the  concern 
of  91  members  of  this  distinguished 
body  who  supported  a  resolution  to  in- 
vestigate the  current  and  future  UJ3. 
role  in  this  vital  part  of  the  world. 

I  would  secondly  like  to  commend 
and  thank  my  colleague  and  friend 
from  Virginia  without  whose  wisdom 
and  guidance  this  report  would  not 
have  been  possible.  His  distinguished 
public  service  to  this  country  is  a 
matter  of  record,  but  is  of  particular 
importance  to  this  mission  to  the  Per- 
sian Oulf.  Jomr  WARim  is  a  former 
sailor,  marine,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  currently  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee  and 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  so  he 
brought  to  this  study  a  depth  and 
breath  of  knowledge  and  experience 
that  was  virtually  unattainable  any- 
where else. 

Although  we  did  not  always  agree  on 
every  phase  of  everything  we  saw  over 
there  on  every  issue  we  faced,  we 
always   acknowledged   and   respected 
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the  position  of  the  other.  Jokh.  in  lan- 
(UMte  th«t  you  undentand  beet,  m  a 
fonner  Secretanr  of  the  Navy  weU 
dooei  Tou  did  an  admirable  job. 

Aa  for  the  report  Itaelf.  I  believe  it 
provldea  a  good  foundation  for  the 
Senate  and  for  the  American  peoide  to 
itudy  further  what  the  UK.  role 
should  be  In  the  Penlan  Oulf .  ICake 
no  mMake  about  It,  at  stated  clearly 
in  our  report,  the  Persian  Oulf  region 
Is  truly  in  this  country's  vital  interest 
and  the  United  States  must  continue 
to  play  a  significant  part. 

Now.  let  me  address  that  in  a  lltUe 
bit  more  detafl.  Why  risk  war  involve- 
ment in  the  Persian  Oulf?  Why  put 
our  ships  in  harm's  way?  Are  there 
Vital  United  States  and  world  Interests 
there?  What  should  our  commitment 
be? 

Well,  in  answering.  I  would  say  there 
miHt  be  a  policy  that  is  worthy  of  sup- 
port and  worthy  of  risk  before  show- 
ing the  flag— maybe  getting  bullet 
holes  in  that  flag  and  risking  Ameri- 
can lives— makes  any  sense.  And  if 
that  cause  and  policy  are  worthy,  then 
it  is  not  only  showing  the  flag  that's 
Important,  but  maintaining  the  flag 
and  its  cause  that  becomes  crucial  if 
we  really  mean  it  If  it  is  vital,  truly 
vital,  not  stand  on  a  stage  and  shout 
meaningless  platitudes  about  vital,  but 
of  real,  long-term  vital  importance  to 
ourselves  and  our  free  world  allies, 
then  the  fuU  force  and  might  of  the 
United  SUtes  must  prevaU.  If  it  is 
vltaL 

Vital  U.8.  interest  has  become  a  coin 
of  reduced  value  in  the  last  few  years. 
At  one  time,  it  was  termed  "vital"  that 
we  not  be  pushed  around— we  were 
going  to  show  them— yet  E>e8ert  One 
faUed.  It  was  said  to  be  "vital"  that 
our  presence  in  Lebanon  be  main- 
tained and  we  dispatched  1.600  ma- 
rines on  a  near  impossible  task,  know- 
ing that  no  1.600  of  anybody  could 
bring  stability  to  Lebanon.  We  re- 
turned 241  body  bags  to  the  United 
States.  We  decided  vital  oversUted  the 
case,  and  withdrew.  Again,  it  was  of 
oveiTidlng  importance,  we  were  told. 
that  the  world  should  not  traffic  arms 
with  Iran,  and  now  the  United  States 
stands  shamefacedly  before  intema- 
timial  opinion,  having  said  one  thing 
to  the  world  while  doing  another  se- 
cretly, and  may  even  have  prolonged 
the  war  in  the  process. 

Again  we  are  being  told  that  control 
of  the  Persian  Oulf  is  vital  to  our  in- 
terests. Well,  is  it.  really?  While  the 
natural  tendency  is  to  be  skeptical  and 
say.  "Here  we  go  again."  I  believe  It 
comes  closer  to  fitting  the  definition 
of  vital  than  the  other  examples  men- 
tlmted  earlier.  Let  me  explain  why  I 
feel  that  way. 

Just  in  historical  terms,  the  uses  of 
new  kinds  of  energy  to  supplement  or 
replace  human  muscle  power  has  de- 
termined man's  advances  all  through 


history.  There  was  the  use  of  animal 
power,  then  burning  wood,  then  coal. 

In  our  time,  petroleum  has  become 
by  far  the  single  most  Important  fuel. 
It  sustains  the  world  as  we  know  it- 
Jobs,  business,  commerce,  transporta- 
tion, homes,  standard  of  living,  mili- 
tary capability,  all  our  hopes  for  the 
future— and  will  continue  to  do  so  into 
the  indefinite  future  when  some  newer 
energy  source  may  appear  on  the 
scene. 

In  an  average  year,  nearly  one-third 
of  the  Western  World's  petroleum 
comes  from  the  Persian  Oulf.  We  may 
not  like  that,  but  that  is  the  situation 
we  face,  together  with  our  friends  and 


I  have  a  graph  which  shows  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  Persian  Oulf  share 
of  the  percentage  of  the  total  world  oU 
production.  It  has  been  down  as  low  as 
aO-some  percent  and  it  has  been  up  as 
high  as  45  percent,  back  In  1975.  In 
1085,  it  is  once  again  estimated  to  be 
up  around  45  percent  of  the  dally  sup- 
plies. Right  now  on  any  given  day, 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  world's 
oil  supply  comes  out  of  that  Persian 
Oulf  area. 

The  distribution  of  that  oil  is  not 
uniform.  While  the  United  SUtes  is 
one  of  the  largest  recipients  of  gulf  oil 
in  volimie.  receiving  some  800,000  bar- 
rels per  day.  I  believe,  the  percentage 
of  our  total  is  only  7  percent.  But  we 
can  all  recall  all  too  vividly  our  gas 
lines,  high  prices,  disruptions  to  busi- 
ness and  industry,  and  inflation  when 
world  production  was  reduced  by  only 
about  3  percent  or  so.  Dependencies 
on  Persian  Oulf  oil  varies  from  nation 
to  nation:  Western  Europe  30  percent, 
Japan  65  percent,  and  many  smaller 
nations  and  developing  countries  with 
even  higher  percentages. 

WeU.  that  is  today,  here  and  now. 
How  about  the  future?  Does  this  term 
"vital  Interest  of  the  United  SUtes" 
apply  on  into  the  future  or  is  this  a 
temporary  thing?  Is  it  looking  better 
or  worse? 

Unfortunately,  as  of  now,  some- 
where between  55  and  60  percent  of 
the  known  oil  reserves  of  the  whole 
world  are  found  around  the  Persian 
Oulf,  and  I  believe  their  new  discover- 
ies have  increased  more  rapidly  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  meaning 
their  percentage  of  supply  in  the 
future  may  become  markedly  higher. 
Long  after  Texas  and  Alaska.  Mexico 
and  the  North  Sea  may  weU  have  run 
dry,  the  gulf  will  undoubtedly  still  be 
pumping  oU. 

Well,  even  with  that,  so  what  is  the 
danger?  Oil  prices  are  down.  There  is  a 
glut  of  oil  on  the  world  market.  We 
find  it  quite  plentiful.  The  price  of 
gasoline  is  down  at  the  pump  from 
what  it  was  2  or  3  years  ago. 

Even  the  Iran-Iraq  war  has  not  dis- 
rupted the  flow.  That  war,  for  all  the 
attention  it  has  received,  has  not 
tiegim  to  seriously  interfere  with  the 


flow  of  oil  out  of  the  gulf,  not  more 
than  about  a  1-percent  reduction,  ac- 
cording to  the  experts. 

As  to  ship  damage,  not  more  than 
six  small  ships,  not  all  of  them  tank- 
ers, were  destroyed  in  the  first  year  or 
so  of  this  war,  but  for  approximately 
the  last,  I  believe,  4  or  4Vi  years,  some- 
thing like  that,  not  a  single  ship  has 
been  sunk. 

The  Impression  many  people  have  in 
this  ooimtry  is  that  the  gulf  looks  like 
Pearl  Harbor  with  ships  sinking  aU 
over  the  place,  with  biUows  of  smoke 
going  up.  There  are  a  few  biUows  of 
smoke,  but  not  a  single  ship  has  been 
sunk  for  several  years  in  spite  of  all 
these  attacks.  There  have  been  318  at- 
tacks since  the  war  began  but  it  has  to 
be  the  most  unlethal  war  in  history. 

Why?  Well,  the  weapons  are  not 
available  of  a  size  to  do  greater 
damage,  and  the  nature  of  the  targets 
is  such  that  ships  can  absorb  a  tre- 
mendous punch  into  their  liquid  cargo 
without  the  devasUting  damage  a 
similar  weapon  would  do  to  a  densely 
packed  war  ship  like  the  U.S.S.  Stark. 

There  has  been  damage  and  the  esti- 
mate, I  think,  has  l>een  55  lives  lost, 
but  the  shipping  goes  on. 

Once  again,  why  worry?  The  oil  is 
getting  out.  In  the  short  term,  that 
might  have  some  credibility,  although 
even  in  the  short  term,  recent  moves 
by  Iran  in  obtaining  the  far  more  pow- 
erful Silkworm  missile  system  from 
the  Chinese,  and  preparing  to  Install 
them  around  the  Strait  of  Hormuz, 
puts  all  transiting  ships  in  jeopardy. 

Of  even  greater  concern  Is  the  ulti- 
mate control  of  the  gulf.  In  the  Oulf 
Cooperation  Council.  OCC.  which  is 
all  the  nations  fronting  the  gulf 
except  Iran  and  Iraq,  is  no  match  for 
their  giant  46  million  population  Irani- 
an neighbor,  with  their  significantly 
military  machine.  In  fact,  all  of  the 
OCC  nations  combined  have  a  popula- 
tion only  one-fourth  that  of  Iran.  In 
fact.  Just  by  numbers  of  people,  some- 
one calculated  that  the  number  of 
babies  bom  in  Iran  since  the  revolu- 
tion more  than  equals  the  total  popu- 
lation of  all  the  OCC  sUtes  put  to- 
gether. So,  naturally,  they  are  afraid 
of  this  giant  neighbor  across  the  gulf. 

One  of  the  long-term  dangers,  then, 
that  we  have  to  consider  is  an  Iranian 
victory  over  Iraq.  OCC  members  have 
no  doubt  whatsoever  that  an  Iranian 
victory  over  Iraq  will  be  followed  in 
close  order  by  Iran's  efforts  to  contin- 
ue down  the  western  side  of  the  gulf 
or  at  least  try  to  control  the  other  side 
of  the  gulf  as  far  as  policy  goes.  They 
are  afraid  that  Iran  could  readily 
absorb  the  comparatively  weak  OCC 
members  and  vUn  an  additional  60 
percent  of  the  world's  oil  reserves. 

Iflr.  President,  an  Ayatollah  Kho- 
meini controlled  one-third  of  the 
world's  immediate  oil  supply,  plus  the 
reserves  control  of  the  future,  is  some- 


thing we  in  the  free  world  cannot 
chance. 

Second,  in  the  long-term  category  Is 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  have  sought 
warm  water  access  for  generations  and 
would  find  gulf  domination  doubly  at- 
tractive since  it  would  carry  with  it  a 
controlling  grip  on  the  free  world 
energy  lifeline.  Very  attractive. 

I  am  certainly  not  tying  to  "play  the 
Russian  card"  or  do  "the  Russians  are 
coming,  the  Russians  are  coming"  bit, 
which  seems  to  work  too  often  in 
international  diplomacy  when  people 
want  to  deal  with  the  United  SUtes. 

As  I  view  it,  short  of  an  all-out  war 
movement  by  the  Soviets,  which  I  con- 
sider almost  unthinkable,  highly  un- 
likely, it  will  take  them  many,  many 
years  of  concentrated  effort  to  build 
up  contacts,  trade  and  relationships  in 
the  gulf  to  the  point  where  their  influ- 
ence could  seriously  affect  the  oil 
trade  or  permit  them  to  have  a  con- 
trolling influence. 

Just  imagine  the  Soviet  Union  in 
charge  of  one-third  of  the  free  world's 
current  oil  flow  and  60  percent  of 
future  reserves.  Would  they  always  act 
in  the  best  interests  of  my  grandchil- 
dren's future?  Do  I  want  to  see  little 
Daniel  and  Zachary  growing  up  with 
that  kind  of  a  stranglehold  on  what 
kind  of  a  future  they  can  have  or  Jobs 
they  can  expect  to  get?  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  depend  on  the  good  will  of  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Iran  In  control  of  the 
Persian  Oulf. 

I  would  note  that  the  Soviets  have 
been  increasing  their  presence  In  the 
giilf,  including  the  leasing  of  three 
Soviet-flag  tankers  to  Kuwait. 

All  the  above  I  have  talked  about  are 
the  stark  stakes  in  the  gulf.  I  would 
add  it  has  baffled  me  why  our  U.S. 
leadership  tries  to  soft-pedal  these 
concerns  that  are  very  real,  dynamic 
economic  concerns  for  the  United 
SUtes  and  Just  say  we  are  over  there 
to  stress  rights  of  passage  and  princi- 
ples of  freedom  of  the  sea.  acting  as 
though  that  principle  of  naval  interna- 
tional law  and  customs  is  the  only,  or 
at  least  the  major,  issue. 

I  would  submit  that  if  there  were 
two  small  island  nations  out  in  the  Pa- 
cific at  war,  and  they  were  shooting 
back  and  forth  at  each  other,  and 
there  was  little  or  no  United  SUtes 
economic  Interest  involved,  we  would 
hardly  be  sailing  our  ships  up  and 
down,  back  and  forth,  into  harm's  way 
in  between  them  Just  to  uphold  our 
right  of  free  passage. 

I  think  it  is  better  by  far  to  tell  our 
people  the  truth:  that  a  Persian  Oulf 
In  unfriendly  hands  affects  their 
future.  Their  Jobs  could  vanish  if 
energy  prices  stayed  too  high  too  long. 
It  affects  their  pocketbooks.  Remem- 
ber the  impact  of  increased  prices 
from  the  comparatively  small  short- 
ages of  a  few  years  ago:  and  it  affects 
their  standard  of  living  and  that  of 


their  children  into  the   generations 
ahead. 

American  and  free  world  futures 
dramatically  affected  by  a  vlctorlotis 
Iran  or  more  remote  possibility  of  a 
Soviet-dominated  gulf  are  not  some- 
thing to  leave  to  chance. 

Our  position  in  the  gulf  cannot  be 
Just  showboat.  We  cannot  assume  that 
Iran  would  not  dare  attack  an  Ameri- 
can-flagged vesseL  They  called  our 
bluff  in  Beirut.  We  brought  home  241 
Marine  body  bags  to  prove  our  pres- 
ence there  had  t>een  ill  conceived.  In 
fact,  there  may  be  some  evidence  that 
they  now  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
even  further  embarrass  the  United 
SUtes  as  they  did  at  the  UJS.  Embassy 
in  Tehran,  with  the  subsequent  Desert 
1,  and  in  Beirut. 

The  point  is  we  must  be  there  not 
with  token  forces,  hoping  for  the  best. 
We  must  be  there  with  strong  forces, 
prepared  for  the  worst,  and  use  them 
if  our  announced  mission  is  damaged 
by  Iranian  action. 

til.  President,  the  issue  is  not  so 
simple  as  Just  to  sUte  that  the  gulf 
region  is  vital  and  that  that  vital  inter- 
est is  seriously  and  immediately 
threatened.  The  region  is  vital  as  I 
said,  but  its  importance  to  the  West  is 
as  much  or  more  future  than  present, 
and  that  threat  is  more  potential  than 
immediate.  Right  now  the  U.S.  de- 
pendence on  gulf  oil  is  down,  the  oil  is 
flowing  with  very  minor  disruptions, 
the  war  is  essentially  a  stalemate,  and 
Soviet  gulf  Influence  is  minimal.  The 
threat  then  is  more  potential  since.  If 
Iran  can  successfully  intimidate  Iraq's 
gulf  supporters  like  Kuwait  and  thus 
tip  the  war  balance  in  their  favor, 
then  we  could  face  the  unacceptable 
scenario  of  a  gulf  region  dominated 
and  intimidated  by  a  fimdamentaUst 
Iran.  Or  if  the  United  SUtes  backs  out 
of  its  commitment  to  Kuwait  the  Sovi- 
ets could  assimie  the  role  of  protector 
and,  over  time,  enhance  their  presence 
and  Influence  in  the  area.  Neither  of 
these  scenarios  Is  accepUble  from  a 
United  SUtes  strategic  perspective  yet 
it  is  unclear  if  affording  United  SUtes 
protection  to  11  Kuwaiti  tankers,  a 
fraction  of  the  ships  in  trade  with 
Kuwait,  is  an  effective  or  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  preclude  the  realization 
of  either  or  both  of  those  unaccept- 
able situations.  Oiven  the  current  mili- 
tary and  political  situation  in  the  gulf, 
then,  the  most  difficult  and  complex 
question  remains  what  the  UJ3.  role 
should  be. 

Unfortimately,  the  administration 
has  already  determined  what  that  role 
will  be.  It  is: 

To  reflag  11  Kuwaiti  tankers  as 
United  SUtes  merchant  ships,  al- 
though they  will  be  owned  by  Kuwait 
and  essentially  manned  by  Kuwaitis.  I 
think  they  responded  to  the  "Russians 

are  coming,  the  Russians  are  coming" 

and  rushed  into  this  policy  before  it 


had  been  well  thought  out.  We  now 
are  proposing: 

To  provide  U.S.  naval  escort  of  these 
11  ships  during  each  near  week-long 
transit  in  and  out  of  the  g\ilf . 

At  present,  the  role  as  determined 
by  the  administratiwi  Is  singularly 
unilateral.  Our  NATO  and  other  free 
world  allies— who  depend  aa  the  on 
from  the  Persian  Oulf  area  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  the  United  States 
does— are  simply  not  interested.  They 
perceive  no  new  threat  to  the  stability 
of  the  area;  said  we  were  Indeed  sur- 
prised when  we  were  there  at  the  bud- 
ness-as-usual  atmosphere  in  the  gulf: 
less  than  1  percent  of  shipping  has 
been  interdicted  in  the  gulf,  insurance 
rates  have  not  increased,  and  the  price 
of  oil  has  actually  declined  since  the 
tanker  war  began  in  1984. 

As  for  oiur  friends  in  the  gulf  region, 
some  countries  are  currently  providing 
an  Important  level  of  support  and  con- 
sidering others  within  their  capabili- 
ties. Nevertheless,  what  we  are  clearly 
talking  about.  Mr.  President,  is  a 
United  SUtes-only  show— that  is  a 
unilateral  commitment  to  Increase  our 
political  and  military  activity  in  the 
gulf  in  order  to  protect  the  world's  oil 
shipments— while  at  the  same  time 
running  the  risk  of  a  miliary  conf  ron- 
Ution  with  Iran. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  the  reflagglng  was  the  best  way 
to  go,  and  I  still  strongly  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  consider  alternatives 
which  might  complement  or  supplant 
the  narrow  focus  on  the  11  Kuwaiti 
ships. 

Mr.  President,  flagging  may  be  nec- 
essary sometime  but  not  until  we  have 
exhausted  the  other  means  at  our  dis- 
posal: First,  a  U.N.  resolution  with 
sanctions.  Now,  that  may  be  done  in  a 
matter  of  a  few  weeks,  as  I  imderstand 
it,  from  talking  to  our  State  E>epart- 
ment  people. 

Second,  support  within  the  gulf.  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  has  been  over  there 
recently,  talking  to  some  of  our 
friends  in  that  region,  about  what 
they  may  be  able  to  do.  Our  allies  in 
Europe  who  benefit  far  more  than  we 
do  from  this  can  certainly  give  us  sup- 
port. There  are  four  British  ships  in 
that  gulf  area  now.  and  three  French 
ships,  which  could  be  combined  in  a 
multilateral  force  short  of  a  UJf. 
action. 

Finally,  the  administration  package 
is  still  being  put  together.  If  it  is  the 
administration's  intentkm  not  to  ba^ 
off  of  this  flagging,  thai  we  must  do 
several  things.  We  must  not  bluff.  And 
the  purpose  of  a  force  over  there  is 
not  to  just  sit  with  defoislve  craft, 
hoping  that  no  missile  gets  through.  It 
seems  to  me  there  are  three  elemenU 
that  we  have  to  deal  with. 

First,  how  do  we  best  deter  a  nation 
th^*  might  think  of  emlwrrasslng  the 
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united  Stetei  with  an  attack?  So.  No. 
Ill  to  deter. 

No.  1  If  there  Is  an  attack,  how  do 
we  defend  ounehreeT  We  must  fo  In 
there  with  very  first  class  equipment, 
everythlnc  worklnc.  make  sure  we  can 
defend  ouraelvea. 

But.  let  us  say  that  does  not  work. 
Then  we  must  be  able  to  retaliate  and 
letaUate  raDkDy.  That  Is  the  best  way 
of  deCerrInc  more  attacks.  We  do  not 
do  that  with  defensive  vessels,  hun- 
kered down  waltlnc  for  an  attack. 

Tou  can  say  we  retaliate  with  a  car- 
rier, all  rlsht,  we  can  send  attack 
pl^iijM  up.  we  can  refuel  them  en 
route,  and  go  ahead  and  strike  a  target 
alone  the  (Ulf  there,  but  I  would 
submit  we  must  consider  the  type  of 
targets. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  behind 
me  a  map.  a  chart  of  the  Persian  Oulf . 

If  I  ever  saw  a  nation  that  was  vul- 
nerable. It  Is  Iran,  and  they  have  to 
know  thl»— the  total  wealth  of  Iran, 
their  economic  support,  comes  out  in 
oQ  through  Khars  Island,  right  here. 
Because  they  are  afraid  of  attacks  by 
Iraqi  alnamft.  they  bring  small  tankers 
up  here,  load  them  up  at  Kharg 
Island,  take  them  down  the  coast, 
reload  them  into  the  international 
tankers  down  here  off  of  Bandar 
Abbas.  This  Is  why  the  Iraqui  air- 
planes at  night  cmne  down  here  and 
try  to  intercept  the  shuttle  tankers 
and  that  is  where  they  reportedly  mis- 
took one  of  our  ships,  the  Stark,  and 
hit  It,  iw^i^'ng  a  mistake  that  it  was  a 
tanker. 

The  point  is  this:  All  of  Iran's 
wealth  comes  from  the  oil  shipments 
out  here  through  Kharg  Island  and  a 
couple  of  other  smaller  places  here, 
and  the  oil  heads  around  Kharg  Island 
right  here.  That  is  the  economic  suste- 
nance for  Iran.  It  means  they  are  ex- 
tremely vulnerable. 

If  you  were  designing  a  weapons 
system,  that  could  put  under  pressure 
the  ecomunlc  lifeline  of  Iran,  what 
would  it  be?  The  gulf  is  hardly  big 
enough  to  operate  a  carrier  that  has 
to  go  Into  the  wind  and  recover  air- 
craft. A  earrter  would  be  more  vulnera- 
ble operating  in  such  a  restricted 
space. 

I  would  submit  this:  we  have  four 
battleshlps.  We  started  a  couple  of 
weeka  ago  talking  rather  facetiously 
about  we  ought  to  send  a  battleship  in. 
The  more  I  have  thought  about  this, 
the  more  it  Is  an  Ideal  weapons  system 
to  deter  an  Iranian  attack,  whether 
saldde  or  anything  else,  against  us;  be- 
cause the  battleship  can  cruise  up  and 
down  here  with  impunity. 

It  can  bring  the  whole  economic  life- 
line of  the  Iranians  within  range  of 
their  16-Inch  guns,  or  within  the  cruise 
missiles  they  have  on  board.  It  could 
cruise  up  and  down  with  Impunity,  be- 
cause there  is  no  weapons  systems  in 
Iran  that  could  even  have  a  prayer  of 
■erlously   damaging  or  sinking   that 


battleship.  I  think  all  you  would  need 
to  do  Is  cruise  a  battleship  up  here, 
peiiiaps  even  unescorted  because  it 
really  does  not  need  anything  with  It. 
With  Its  search  radar  on.  on  each  one 
of  these  targets  here,  either  Bandar 
Abbas  or  the  air  base  at  Bushehr  or 
Kharg  Island  up  here,  you  train  your 
fire  control  radar  on  there  that  they 
pick  up  on  their  scopes  also  and  they 
get  the  message  very  fast  that  their 
economic  lifeline  is  being  threatened  if 
they  are  dtmib  enough  to  make  any 
attack  on  an  American  ship.  We  could 
rotate  our  four  battleships  through 
there,  one  on  stetion  at  90  days  at  a 
time.  I  think  we  could  even  save 
money  if  we  went  that  route. 

We  could  perhaps  pull  a  carrier  out 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  save  all  that 
expense  of  keeping  a  carrier  battle 
group  in  there  all  the  time.  So  that  is 
one  thing  for  the  administration  to 
consider  if  we  are  looking  for  an  effec- 
tive deterrent. 

Where  the  Iranians  make  their  at- 
tecks  now  is  Just  inside  the  giilf .  Here 
are  the  in  and  out  shipping  channels 
on  the  gulf.  We  were  out  there  on  a 
ship  in  the  middle  of  those  shipping 
channels  Just  2  weeks  ago  last  Sunday, 
so  we  had  a  firsthand  chance  to  see 
what  is  happening  over  here  at 
Bandar  Abbas.  On  the  radar  at  that 
time  we  saw  42  international  ships 
over  here  waiting  to  be  loaded  in  Iran. 

They  make  their  attacks  on  interna- 
tional shipping  down  here  along  the 
waters  of  the  United  Arab  Emirates. 
The  Iranians  do  not  venture  where  the 
Iraqis  can  get  to  them  further  up  in 
the  gulf. 

8o  that  is  basically  the  military  situ- 
ation we  find  ourselves  in. 

But  it  is  a  situation  that  I  think  we 
cannot  bl\iff  on.  We  cannot  say  we 
hope  that  they  will  not  be  so  diunb  as 
to  make  suicide  attacks  or  anything 
like  that.  They  have  to  know  absolute- 
ly and  without  fall  that  we  have  a  re- 
taliatory capability  in  there  that  is 
going  to  leave  them  without  the  abili- 
ty to  prosecute  a  war  if  they  are  dumb 
enough  to  hit  an  American  ship.  That 
cannot  be  left  to  chance. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  the  flagging,  if  it  becomes  nec- 
essary, then  I  think  we  have  to  have 
enough  force  to  maximize  deterrence 
and  mintmiw  risk.  Do  we  need  the  car- 
rier? Much  has  been  made  out  of  the 
fact  that  we  should  have  air  cover  over 
there.  Now,  I  spent  much  of  my  life,  I 
went  through  two  wars,  as  a  fighter 
pilot.  I  think  I  am  a  fair  student  of 
what  is  needed  in  an  air  war.  I  am  not 
that  much  concerned,  quite  frankly, 
about  the  possibility  of  air  attacks. 
The  best  estimates  are  that  Iran  only 
has  about  60  F-4'8  and  at  any  one 
time,  because  of  spare  parte  and  main- 
tanoe  problems,  we  estimate  that  only 
about  20  to  26  of  those  are  in  commis- 
sion and  usable.  They  have  an  estlmatr 
ed  60  P-14's.  and  at  any  one  time  only 


about  11  to  16  of  those  are  in  usable 
condition. 

So  it  seems  to  me  the  possibility  of 
having  large-scale  air  attacks  from 
Iran  is  reasonably  remote.  But  with 
the  battleship  again  it  is  rather  imper- 
vious to  anything  that  the  Iranians 
might  throw  at  it,  even  possibly  a  sui- 
cide atte'^k  by  an  F-4  or  an  F-14.  So  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  share  the  views  of 
some  of  my  colleagues  that  we  need 
air  cover.  I  would  like  to  have  air  cover 
available.  Perhaps  we  could  work  out 
some  arrangement  with  the  Saudis 
which  would  not  mean  we  would  have 
to  keep  a  carrier  over  there  aU  the 
time.  I  do  believe  a  battleship  up  imd 
down  that  coast,  up  and  down  the 
gulf,  whose  weapons  could  reach  ev- 
erything of  any  importance  as  far  as 
the  economic  lifeline  in  Iran  goes 
would  make  deterrent  sense  and  possi- 
bly even  save  us  money  over  the  long 
haul. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  brief 
rundown  of  my  views  and  my  concerns 
about  the  Persian  Oulf.  I  think  the 
United  Stetes  must  redouble  its  efforts 
on  the  diplomatic  front.  Flagging 
might  very  well  become  unnecessary  if 
the  war  could  be  brought  to  a  peaceful 
conclusion  by  the  United  Nations  or 
through  bilateral  contacte.  Until  we 
have  studied  the  administration's 
threat  assessment  and  corresponding 
specific  protection  plan,  until  we  have 
examined  potential  alternatives  to  re- 
nagging,  and  until  we  have  ascer- 
tained more  fully  the  degree  of  allied 
and  gulf  support,  I  think  a  decision  on 
whether  to  back  the  administration's 
reflagging  would  be  premature.  We  do 
not  have  forever  because  it  requires 
congressional  action  or  it  does  go  into 
effect.  But  we  do  have  a  little  bit  of 
time  left. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Sasser  report  and 
Wamer-Olenn  reporte  will  provide  a 
good  foundation  for  the  Senate  as  it 
proceeds  to  discuss  and  debate  a  very 
complex  and  vitally  important  issue 
facing  this  country— in  fact  the  free 
world— into  the  long-term  future. 

Once  again,  I  compliment  our  major- 
ity leader.  Senator  Robkrt  Btko,  for 
having  the  foresight  to  ask  us  to  get 
the  Information.  I  hope  it  has  been 
helpful.  I  am  happy  to  work  with  him 
and  the  leadership  in  the  Senate,  with 
Senator  Warkkr  and  Senator  Sasssb. 
to  do  whatever  we  can  to,  first,  bring 
the  war  to  an  end  and  then  to  make 
sure  that  the  American  policy  in  this 
area  is  not  an  on-agaln.  off -again  situ- 
ation. 

Senator  Sassbk  mentioned  earlier 
that  one  of  the  things  he  heard  over 
and  over  on  his  trip  was.  'Can  we  rely 
on  America?"  He  said.  "Can  we  rely  on 
the  gulf  sUtes,  too?"  That  is  a  fair 
question  to  ask.  But  I  would  submit 
with  what  happened  in  Desert  I  and 
Beirut  and  the  arms  sale  to  Iran  and 


the  Stark  tragedy,  there  are  some 
pretty  good  reasons  why  our  reputa- 
tion over  there  is  at  a  low  ebb  at  the 
present  time.  I  want  to  see  us  be  a  reli- 
able partner  in  whatever  we  do  in  the 
gulf.  It  is  too  important  for  the  long 
term:  it  is  going  to  control  a  large  part 
of  the  energy  sources  of  this  world. 

E^rer  since  the  energy  shortages  back 
in  the  1970's,  I  have  been  making 
speeches  and  occasionally  challenging 
audiences,  asking  them.  If  you  had 
yotir  choice  of  10  square  miles  of  any 
property  on  Earth,  what  would  you 
pick?  Someone  would  say  a  square 
mile  in  downtown  Moscow,  London. 
Washington,  or  wherever.  I  would 
come  back  and  say,  "If  I  could  pick  10 
square  miles  that  would  come  closer  to 
giving  me  good  control  of  things  in 
this  world  than  any  other  si>ot,  I 
would  pick  10  square  miles  on  the  in 
and  out  channels  of  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz."  That  is  not  something  new. 
That  is  something  I  have  been  saying 
since  way  back  in  the  midseventies 
during  the  energy  cnmch.  I  believe  it 
is  even  more  vital  for  our  future  today 
because  the  energy  reserves  of  the 
world  are  more  bound  up  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf  area  and  we  cannot  leave  to 
chance  those  future  oil  supplies  for 
our  children  and  our  grandchildren 
falling  under  the  domination  of  Iran 
or  the  Soviete.  I  think  it  is  that  Impor- 
tant for  the  long-term  future  of  the 
world. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

KXTXWSIOIf  OP  MORNmC  Busimss 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  might 
expand  on  my  stetement  and,  second, 
that  the  hour  of  morning  business  be 
extended  another  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

B4r.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio 
can  stey  1  or  2  more  minutes  on  the 
floor.  I  would  like  to  engage  him  in  a 
colloquy.  I  think  we  should  perhaps 
narrow  a  point  of  difference  that  is 
vital  to  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  at 
this  time. 

Before  doing  so,  I  want  to  say  again 
what  a  personal  pleasure  it  Is  for  me 
in  my  brief  career  here  in  the  Senate 
to  have  been  associated  with  the  lead- 
ership that  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, and  particularly  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  provided  on  this  trip.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  has  most  unusiuQ  of 
qualities  that  when  he  walks  into  a 
room,  be  there  kings  or  sheiks  or 
emirs,  his  presence  is  felt  and  his  pres- 
ence is  respected. 

Apart  from  that,  I  shall  always  re- 
member his  presence  when  he  looked 
into  the  eyes  of  our  personnel  wearing 
the  uniform  of  the  United  States  serv- 
ing in  that  part  of  the  world,  particu- 
larly the  sailors  aboard  the  U.SJS. 
Stark  stUl  reeling  from  the  tragedy  of 
their  lost  brethren.  When  Senator 
OLnm  spoke,  they  listened.  He  left 


with  them  a  very  dear  message  of 
hope;  that  their  futures  were  of  pri- 
mary concern  to  the  President  and 
those  of  us  in  ixMltlons  of  authority 
back  in  the  United  Stetes,  not  only 
those  aboard  the  U.SJ3.  Stark  but 
those  that  are  in  the  gulf  now  and  in 
all  likelihood  will  be  coming  to  the 
gulf  region  in  the  months  to  come  as 
we  enhance  our  military  forces. 

I  would  like  to  settle  one  other 
matter.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  referred  to  this  report  as 
the  Warner-Glenn  report.  We  will 
rename  that  the  Glenn- Warner  report 
not  because  of  seniority  in  the  Senate 
but  because  we  both  were  privileged  to 
wear  the  uniform  of  the  Marine  Corps 
and  he  is  senior  in  grade  and  rank  to 
me.  and  that  settles  it. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  to  the  question 
of  the  difference  we  appear  to  have 
here  today.  Earlier  I  said  that  the 
President  has  made  a  decision  to 
reflag  these  vessels.  While  I  had  some 
options  that  I  would  have  urged  other 
than  reflagging.  the  decision  is  now 
made.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress  to  adrise  the 
President  on  how  best  to  implement 
that  decision  and  most  particularly 
the  measures  to  be  taken  by  military 
presence  to  protect  our  flag  vessels. 

The  last  few  stetements  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  addressed,  to  use 
his  words,  "the  low  ebb  of  American 
credibility  in  that  region." 

That  is  the  precise  reason  why  I  am 
saying  now  that  the  President  has 
made  the  decision  and  Congress 
should  Join  and  move  forward:  and  I 
urge  Congress  not  to  take  steps  to  try 
to  undo  or  in  any  way  block  or  impede 
the  implementetion  of  that  decision  to 
reflag,  right  or  wrong  though  it  may 
be.  I  say  that  for  the  reason  that  if 
this  body,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stetes,  takes  such  actions  as  to  delay 
further  or  impede  that  decision,  it 
would  agsin  begin  to  drive  down  the 
U.S.  credibility  in  that  region— drive  it 
to  depths  far  below  those  described  by 
my  eminent  colleague  from  Ohio,  in 
the  aftermath  of  Lebanon,  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  seizing  of  our  Embas- 
sy personnel  by  the  Iranians,  in  the 
aftermath  of  Desert  L 

I  say  to  my  friend,  let  us  discuss,  for 
the  benefit  of  oiu-  colleagues,  what 
would  be  the  reaction,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, in  that  part  of  the  world  if  Con- 
gress were  to  take  the  steps  to  reverse 
or  impede  the  President's  decision  to 
reflag.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to 
address  that  before  we  contemplate 
any  action  along  those  lines.  This  Sen- 
ator has  addressed  it  and  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  really  have  no 
option  but  to  support  our  President  at 
this  time,  other  than  perhaps  an 
option  to  limit  any  further  expansion 
of  this  commitment. 

I  agree  to  that,  because  my  thought 
would  have  been  to  remain  flexible, 
keep  any  aggressor  in  a  thinking  pos- 


ture as  to  what  we  might  do  with  va- 
hanced  military  assets,  rather  than 
committing  to  one  q>eclfic  nation  and 
to  one  fleet  of  11  shU)s.  Flexibility  and 
military  reqwnse  have  been  lessened, 
it  seems  to  me,  by  this  commitment; 
but  that  is  done  and  it  is  behind  us 
now. 

I  ask  my  good  friend,  recognizing 
and  reciting  the  sense  of  history  as  to 
the  low  ebb  of  our  credibility,  if  this 
body  were  to  take  any  action  now  to 
impede  or  delay  that  Presidential  deci- 
sion, would  that  not  contribute  to  the 
decline  of  oiu-  credibility  in  the  region? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  will  be  glad  to 
reply. 

I  think  we  cannot  back  out  of  an 
overall  commitment.  While  we  may 
disagree  on  the  necessity  to  follow 
through  at  this  time  on  flagging— we 
disagree  on  that  particular  point- 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we 
have  to  keep  our  commitment  over 
there  in  the  gulf. 

I  see  this  as  a  number  of  other 
things  that  we  have  to  look  at.  I  men- 
tioned the  U.N.  resolution,  getting  the 
agreement  of  our  allies,  hoping  that 
we  can  get  the  war  woimd  down,  and 
flagging  may  not  l>e  necessary.  But 
there  are  other  aspecte  that  concern 
me. 

As  I  understand  the  agre«nent  right 
now  with  regard  to  flagging  on  Kuwai- 
ti tankers,  we  could  be  in  the  gulf  and 
could  be  escorting  with  a  frigate  one 
of  those  American-flagged  former  Ku- 
waiti vessels,  and  go  right  past  a  Brit- 
ish supertanker  under  attack,  and  we 
could  steam  right  on  by.  Our  mission 
Is  to  escort  the  Kuwaiti  tanker,  and 
that  is  it.  Is  that  rational?  I  bring  this 
up  because  it  indicates  some  situations 
we  can  get  into. 

Also,  let  us  say  we  flag  the  Kuwaiti 
tankers  and  they  now  become  Ameri- 
can-flag ships.  Are  we  then  to  turn 
down  Singapore's  request  to  reflag 
ships  so  that  they  are  protected?  How 
do  we  turn  down  Japanese  ships  going 
in  to  pick  up  oil?  Japan  Is  our  friend. 
We  have  guaranteed  them  protection, 
freedom  of  the  seas. 

I  can  go  on  with  any  number  of  na- 
tions that  might  ask  for  our  help  and 
our  protection.  That  is  the  quagmire  I 
see  us  getting  into  if  we  go  i^ead  with 
the  reflagging.  Where  do  we  stop? 
How  many  nationalities  want  our 
help?  Do  we  send  frigates  and  battle- 
ships up  and  down  the  gulf  with 
them?  Once  we  enter  into  that,  there 
is  no  place  to  stop. 

That  is  why  I  question  the  whole  re- 
flagging concept.  I  think  the  adminis- 
tration did  not  think  it  through  weU. 

In  response  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion, would  I  say  now  absolutely  no  re- 
flagging, as  scnne  of  my  colleagues 
want  to  do?  Would  I  say  no  reflagging 
under  any  circimistances?  No,  I  would 
not.  at  this  point,  and  for  the  reason 
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the  BwwtA^  !•  talking  about:  for  the 
raann  th^t  i  think  If  we  have  to  go 
fh*t  way  to  mf'"*^'"  American  credi- 
bility In  the  future,  after  all  these 
other  avenue*  have  failed.  I  would  itlll 
retain  that  as  a  last-ditch  poeelMllty.  I 
Just  do  not  want  to  go  to  It  as  the  Item 
of  flist  resort  I  would  go  to  that  as  a 
last  resort. 

I  want  the  first  resort  to  be  an  at- 
tempt to  end  the  war  through  the 
DJf.,  line  up  the  support  of  allies, 
define  who  we  are  going  to  support 
and  who  we  are  not 

I  would  like  to  see  a  dosen  questions 
ironed  out  before  I  would  personally 
approve  reflagging  as  It  Is  now  out- 
lined. I  think  It  was  a  policy  put  to- 
gether in  haste  and  was  Ill-considered. 
But  we  may  be  bound  into  it  and  have 
no  option  but  to  go  with  it  sometime 
In  the  future,  but  that  future  Is  not 

yet. 

That  is  my  position. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

I  th«"fc  the  reflagging  decision  has 
been  made.  It  is  there,  right  or  wrong, 
and  we  have  to  move  forward.  I  agree, 
let  us  not  expand  to  other  firm  com- 
mitments. Let  us  maintain  flexibility. 

There  are  S50  to  450  ships  passing 
through  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  every 
month— the  major  shipa.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  I  went  into  the  Strait 
of  Hormus  on  a  small  patrol  craft,  and 
we  saw  the  free  flow  of  merchant 
ships  and  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
free  passage,  one  of  the  principle  rea- 
sons why  we  have  a  stake  in  the  gulf 
to  preserve  that  free  passage.  But  I 
say  to  my  friend  that  I  think  the  deci- 
sion has  been  made;  and  every  day 
that  goes  by  and  Congress  begins  to 
try  to  think  of  a  way  to  tinker  with  it 
or  change  it  or  reserve  or  impede  the 
President,  we  are  beginning  to  nega- 
tively impact  the  credibility  of  this 
NaUon  in  the  gulf. 

Mr.  OLENN.  I  did  not  say  "tinker- 
ing." 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  withdraw  the  word 
"tinkering."  We  used  to  tinker  with 

our  aln>lanes- 
Mr.  OLENN.  Constructive  tinkering. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President  I 
think  we  probably  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  discuss  these  issues  In  full. 

What  do  we  do  when  we  see  another 
ship,  irrespective  of  what  flag  is  under 
attack?  Obviously,  we  offer  himiani- 
tarian  siwiiirtanA*  if  that  did  not.  in 
turn,  render  our  own  ships  more  vul- 
nerable to  the  situation  in  which  the 
attack  were  occurring.  But  we  cannot 
hope  to  have  the  military  assets  to 
take  care  of  all  the  problems  that 
might  arise  in  the  gulf.  That  is  why  I 
hoped  we  would  not  have  gotten  into 
it  in  this  fashimi.  I  would  hope  it 
would  be  a  flexible  situation,  to  get 
the  aggressor,  whatever  side,  to  think 
about  what  we  would  do,  and  attempt 
to  bring  about  peace  in  the  gulf 
region. 
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Mr.  President  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  for 
making  possible  this  opportimity  to 
gather  the  facts  and  to  prepare  the 
report,  for  their  participation  in  re- 
ceiving the  report,  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunity today  to  discuss  freely  those 
differences  and  those  areas  of  agree- 
ment that  the  three  of  us  have. 
ExRiBrr  1 
Thx  PnaiAit  OuLT  Cribib 

(A  report  submitted  to  the  mAjorlty  leader. 
VA.  Senate  By  Senstor  Jn*  Sasssb) 
U^.  aniATB. 
CoMicrrm  oh  ArFSOPUATiost. 
WoMhington,  DC,  June  IS.  19$7. 
Ron.  RoBsrr  C.  Btu. 

Ttu  Majority  Leader.  U.S.  Senate.  Wa$hino- 
ton.  DC 

DsAS  Lbasss:  Attached  is  my  report  pro- 
vldlns  obaervkUoiu  and  recommendatlona 
on  the  Peraisn  Oulf  criala. 

As  we  previously  dlacuaaed.  I  am  not  sub- 
mltUns  a  written  dlscuaalon  of  the  STARK 
tracedy.  It  is  my  view  that  the  Navy  la  pro- 
ceedlns  with  dispatch  to  take  corrective  ac- 
tions to  ensure  that  such  an  accident  does 
not  occur  asaln.  I  also  believe  the  Navy's 
own  Investlcatlon  Into  the  events  leadlns  up 
to  the  trasedy  wUl  be  thorough  and  will  be 
made  available  to  the  Consreas. 

For  the  moment,  therefore.  I  believe  the 
Navy's  own  Internal  investigation  should  go 
forward  uncomplicated  by  premature  obser- 
vations and  coitcluslons. 

I  have  also  refrained  from  specific  refer- 
ences to  conversations  I  have  held  with  rep- 
resenUtlves  and  leaders  of  foreign  govem- 
menU.  I  believe  those  specific  conversations 
should  remain  confidential.  My  report  does, 
however,  reflect  my  findings  and  conclu- 
sions based  on  those  conservations. 

My  personal  view  on  the  issue  of  reflag- 
ging Kuwaiti  tankers  Is  that  it  should  not 
have  been  approved  by  the  Administration. 
Reflagging  Is.  unfortunately,  the  direct 
result  of  America's  weakened  credlbUity 
brought  about  by  the  secret  arms  sale  to 
Iran,  an  Administration  Initiative  upon 
which  the  CongrcM  was  never  consulted  or 
advised. 

The  ren^aUig  of  Kuwaiti  tankers  and 
granting  them  the  protection  of  U.8.  Navy 
escort  are.  in  my  view,  unnecessary  and 
unwise.  Before  proceedlitg,  the  Administra- 
tion should  again  consult  with  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Kuwait  to  see  If  the  request  can  be 
withdrawn  and  the  Soviet  tanker  lease  ter- 
minated. 

The  Administration  has  again  committed 
our  nation  to  what  could  rapidly  l)ecome  a 
foreign  policy  folly.  The  risks  are  far  great- 
er than  the  Administration  Is  willing  to 
admit. 

If  reflagging  and  escort  are  to  go  forward. 
I  believe  the  Congress  should  take  specific 
leglalaUve  actions  to  ensure  that  American 
men  and  equipment  are  properly  safeguard- 
ed from  attack  and  to  ensure  that  our  allies 
in  Europe  and  Japan,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
Oulf.  fully  participate  In  a  multinational  de- 
terrent force. 

It  Is  on  that  basis  that  I  submit  this  report 
for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

JmSssssa. 
U.S.  Senator. 

bmoDucnoN 
The  United  States  has  embarked  upon  a 
very  daaceroua  policy  in  the  Persian  Oulf — 


a  policy  which  clearly  risks  armed  conflict 
with  Iran. 

The  Administration's  decision  to  reflag 
eleven  Kuwaiti  oU  tanketa.  and  to  escort 
those  tankers  with  U.8.  waiahlpa.  has  added 
a  new  dimension  to  VA.  Persian  Oulf  policy 
and  raised  the  stakes  for  the  United  SUtes. 

However,  beyond  the  President's  decision 
to  grant  Kuwaiti  ships  the  protection  of  the 
\JA.  Navy  are  the  more  fundamental  quea- 
tlooB  of  policy  which  the  Senate  should  ad- 


WBAT  kMM  OOS  RRSIAM  OtTLr  nrmUBTS? 

In  his  SUte  of  the  Union  Addrev  of  1960. 
President  Carter  committed  the  United 
States  to  the  defense  of  Persian  Oulf  oil 
supplies. 

The  Congress  has  explicitly  supported  a 
U.8.  military  commitment  in  the  Oulf  by 
approving  funding  for  a  rapid  deployment 
force— the  U.S.  Central  Command— and  pro- 
viding facility  construction  for  regional  " 


President  Carter's  commitment  has  been 
supported  and  broadened  during  the 
Reagan  Administration. 

Oil 

Oil.  of  course,  is  our  chief  Interest  In  the 
Persian  Oulf.  Western  security  is  critically 
dependent  on  oil  for  its  economic  and  mlll- 
tary  survival— a  dependence  which  will 
remain  well  Into  the  next  century.  The 
vision  of  gas  lines  and  high  prices  of  the  late 
1070s  has  not  faded  from  any  American's 
memory. 

Persian  Oulf  countries  control  over  half 
the  world's  remaining  oil  reserves.  Over  Ave 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  are  shipped 
through  the  Straits  or  Hormux  by  tanker. 
That  is  twelve  percent  of  the  world's  cur- 
rent oil  consumption. 

If  the  West  is  to  remain  economically  and 
mUitarlly  strong,  oil  supplies  from  the  Pw- 
slan  Oulf  must  not  be  disrupted. 

freedom  o/ ttie  Sea* 

The  right  of  passage  In  international 
waters  Is  a  fundamental  principal  of  inter- 
national law.  Whenever  American  InteresU 
have  been  Jeopardized  on  the  high  seas,  the 
nation  has  always  responded. 

However,  despite  sustained  attacks  on  oil 
tankers  in  the  Oulf,  first  initiated  by  Iraq 
three  years  ago.  the  oil  flow  through  the 
Straits  of  Hormuz  has  continued.  No  tanker 
has  been  sunk  since  1084.  The  principal 
tlireat  to  navigation  continues  to  be,  sub- 
stantially, harassment. 

The  recent  purchase  of  Chinese  Silkworm 
missiles,  however,  provides  the  AyatoUah 
Khomeini's  government  the  capability  to 
sink  oil  tankers,  freighters  and  even  war- 
ships. As  the  Silkworms  are  erected  and 
placed  In  operation,  Iran  will  have  the  abili- 
ty, for  the  first  time,  to  effectively  reduce 
the  now  of  oU  through  the  StraiU  of 
Hormuz. 

U.S.  and  allied  policy  must  be  directed 
toward  reducing  the  potential  that  Iran  will 
choose  lU  Silkworm  option. 

The  /ron-/rofl  War 

One  million  casualties  have  already  l>een 
inflicted  by  the  brutal  seven-year  Iran-Iraq 
War. 

United  States  policy  has  been  to  remain 
neutral  in  the  conflict.  A  victory  by  Iraq,  an 
enemy  of  America's  aUy— Israel,  would 
threaten  the  only  Middle  Eastern  democra- 
cy. An  Iranian  victory  could  spread  the  Aya- 
tollsh's  Islamic  radicalism  throughout  the 
Penlan  Oulf —a  sure  threat  to  Western  oil 
supplies. 


A  negoUated  setUement  to  the  Iran-Iraq 
War  is  the  only  alternative  which  is  accepta- 
ble to  the  West.  However,  despite  great 
human  sacrifice  in  battle,  Iran  has  shown 
no  interest  in  coming  to  the  bargaining 
table. 

Olven  the  Iranian  propensity  for  human 
sacrifice  and  Iraq's  failure  to  turn  lU  tech- 
nological superiority  into  decisive  victories, 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  the  war  will  con- 
tinue to  rage. 

Time,  however,  is  on  Iran's  side.  Barring  a 
lengthy,  decUI>aizing  power  struggle  to  suc- 
ceed Khomeini.  Iran's  staying  power  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  Iraq.  Thus,  an  Iranian  victory 
cannot  be  discounted. 

SovieU  in  the  Ovlf 
Tluoughout  history,  Russia  has  coveted  a 
warm  water  port.  Documents  made  available 
shortly  after  World  War  II  detail  the  Soviet 
military's  view  that  Iranian  Persian  Oulf 
ports  would  provide  the  Soviet  Union  a 
major  economic  and  strategic  advantage. 

It  can  also  be  concluded  that  the  impact 
of  oU  on  the  industrialised  democracies 
since  "World  War  II  has  only  served  to  inten- 
sify the  Soviet's  desire  for  a  Persian  Oulf 
port. 

Since  the  Carter  Doctrine  was  enunciated 
in  1980.  following  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. U.S.  policy  has  been  directed 
toward  denying  the  Soviets  access  to  the 
OuU. 

As  a  result,  Soviet  Influence  in  the  Oulf 
has  been  minimized,  as  oil-rich  gulf  states 
turned  to  petrodollars  from  the  West  in- 
stead of  an  alien  Communist  ideology. 

There  Is,  however,  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  scenarios  which  could  bring  the  SovleU 
more  forcefully  Into  the  Persian  Oulf.  Once 
there,  the  SovleU  would  seek  to  strip  away 
the  traditional  Western-Persian  Oulf  com- 
mercial relationship. 

United  States  policy  must,  therefore,  con- 
tinue to  emphasize  denial  of  Soviet  influ- 
ence in  the  Gulf. 

V.S.  CredibUitw 
United  SUtes  credlbUity  in  the  Persian 
Oulf  has  never  been  lower.  Clearly,  Ameri- 
can humiliations  during  the  hostage  crisis 
and  In  Beirut  contributed  to  the  current 
U.S.  credibility  gap. 

The  most  significant  failure  of  credibility, 
however,  occurred  when  it  was  revealed  the 
United  SUtes  had  been  selling  arms  and 
military  spare  parts  secretly  to  Iran.  No 
other  event  has  so  significantly  served  to 
undermine  U.S.  Interests  In  the  region. 

Rebuilding  U.S.  credibility  must  be  a  pri- 
ority for  American  foreign  policy  In  the  Per- 
sian Oulf.  Failure  to  do  so  will  result  in  a 
rapid  diminution  of  U.S.  influence  and  pres- 
tige, not  only  in  the  Oulf,  but  throughout 
the  Middle  East 

The  American  credibility  gap  provides  the 
Soviet  Union  an  opportunity  to  achieve, 
heretofore,  unlikely  success  in  altering  the 
course  of  events  In  the  Persian  Oulf.  This, 
above  all  else,  may  be  the  true  elusive  "mod- 
erates" in  the  AyatoUah's  radical  govern- 
ment. 

Kuwaiti  Re/laggino 
The  threat  to  Kuwaiti  oil  tankers  is  essen- 
tially no  greater  than  the  threat  to  any 
other  slilps  in  the  Oulf.  Recently,  however, 
Iranian  attacks  have  been  stepped  up  on 
Kuwaiti  oil  shipments,  but  those  attacks 
have  not  effectively  reduced  the  flow  of  Ku- 
wait's oU  through  the  OuU. 

Iran  has  been  increasingly  targeting  Ku- 
waiti InteresU  in  the  Otilf  primarily  because 
Kuwait  provides  the  principal  port  for 
trans-shipment  of  arms  and  military  sup- 


plies to  Iraq.  And  Kuwait,  along  with  Saudi 
Arabia,  directly  provides  fli^andal  assistance 
to  Iraq's  faltering  economy. 

Iran  apparently  lielleves  the  intimidation 
of  Kuwait  could  alter  the  course  of  the  war. 
How  far  Iran  is  prepared  to  go  in  lU  policy 
of  increased  Kuwaiti  intimidation  is  far 
from  clear. 

Yet,  Kuwait  has  seized  upon  the  Iranian 
attacks  to  Justify  Its  recent  efforU  to  effec- 
tively engage  the  superpowers  in  the  Iran- 
Iraq  conflict.  Kuwaiti  leaders  mlstaklngly 
believe  that  the  presence  of  the  superpow- 
ers will  lead  to  a  more  speedy  conclusion  of 
the  war. 

Whether  Kuwait's  advances  to  the  super- 
powers were  influenced  by  the  leadership  of 
Iraq  cannot  be  discounted.  Neither  can  Ku- 
wait's relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
clearly  closer  than  any  other  Oulf  state,  be 
disregarded  as  a  factor. 

It  is  likely,  however,  that  Kuwait  acted 
out  of  fear  and  pique  generated  by  the  UJS. 
arms  sale  to  Iran. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  Oovemment  of 
Kuwait  is  successfuUy  manipulating  both 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  Into 
wider  involvement  in  Gulf  affairs. 

For  the  United  SUtes  and  the  world's  de- 
mocracies, Kuwait's  year-long  lease  of  three 
Soviet  oU  tankers,  with  Soviet  naval  escort, 
presenU  a  profound  challenge.  Indeed.  It 
was  that  challenge,  not  a  threat  to  shipping, 
tiiat  led  the  Administration  to  agree  to 
reflag  and  escort  eleven  Kuwaiti  oil  tankers. 

Kuwait  is  tailing  a  calciilated  risk  based 
on  the  vacuum  left  by  America's  faltering 
credibility.  Kuwait's  government  believes 
that  the  Soviet  Union's  desire  for  influence 
in  the  region  will  override  any  Soviet  con- 
cern of  potential  Iranian  countermeasures. 
They  also  believe  the  United  SUtes  will 
accept  Increased  exposure  to  Iranian  retalia- 
tion Just  to  regain  credibility  and  keep  the 
Soviet's  from  gaining  a  foothold  In  the  Gulf. 

The  Iranian  respoitse  has  been  predict- 
able. After  the  Soviet  charter  was  an- 
nounced, a  Soviet  freighter  sailing  in  the 
northern  Gulf  was  attacked  by  a  Revolu- 
tionary Guard  speedboat  detachment.  And 
the  first  Kuwaiti-leased  Soviet  tanker 
struck  a  mine,  likely  deployed  on  Its  course 
by  Iranian  boaU. 

The  United  SUtes  can  expect  a  similar  re- 
sponse from  Iran  once  the  UJS.  Navy  begins 
escorting  oU  tankers.  The  only  question  Is 
what  degree  of  risk  Iran  is  willing  to  take, 
and.  if  harassment  attacks  fail  to  achieve 
the  AyatoUah's  goals,  wiU  Iran  turn  lU  Silk- 
worms on  U.S.-flagged  tankers  and  war- 
ships. Prudence  dicUtes  such  an  event 
should  be  considered  likely,  if  not  InevlU- 
ble. 

SBOULD  WK  ACT  ALOHK? 

American  Intervention  on  behalf  of 
Kuwait,  without  the  direct  support  of  our 
E^iropean  and  Japanese  aUles  and  the  other 
countries  in  the  Gulf,  is  not  likely  to  stabi- 
lize the  war  and  bring  Iran  to  the  negotiat- 
ing Uble. 

America  alone  is  not  a  helpless  giant.  Our 
miUtary  capabiUty  has  been  weU  demon- 
strated. America  alone,  however,  is  too 
tempting  a  target  for  the  Ayatollah  to 
Ignore. 

Alone,  an  American  military  presence  to 
safeguard  Kuwaiti  shipping  is  certain  to  fur- 
ther destabUise  the  region  and  Invite  an  un- 
bridled Iranian  response. 

The  United  NaUons  la  the  most  appropri- 
ate forum  for  stimulating  an  end  to  the 
Iran-Iraq  war.  However,  the  Administra- 
tion's support  of  an  arms  embargo  in  the  Se- 


curity Coimcll,  whUe  laudstory.  is  not  likely 
to  achieve  a  quidc  end  to  the  war. 

For  such  a  proposal  to  succeed,  the  Secu- 
rity CouncU  must  act  unanimously.  It  is  un- 
reaUstic  to  expect  China,  which  has  already 
sold  Iran  lU  most  lethal  weapon,  the  Silk- 
worm, to  overnight  halt  ite  relationship 
with  the  Ayatollah. 

A  total  embargo,  depriving  arms  to  both 
belllgerente  in  the  war— Iran  and  Iraq- 
would  eliminate  the  only  counter  Iraq  has 
against  the  human  waves  if  ideologically- 
charged  Iranian  armies.  Without  access  to 
sophisticated  miUtary  technology,  Iraq 
would  faU  as  Iran  successfully  conducted  a 
war  of  attrition. 

i4Uie«  and  OU 

The  United  SUtes  receives  less  than  seven 
percent  of  its  oQ  from  the  Persian  Oulf. 
Europe,  as  much  as  forty  percent.  Japan. 
sixty  percent.  Our  allies,  economically,  have 
much  more  immediately  at  stake  in  the 
Oulf  than  the  United  SUtes.  Strategically, 
we  share  the  same  goals:  To  prevent  in- 
creased Soviet  Influence  In  the  region. 

Yet,  in  the  current  crisis,  our  aUies  are  ef- 
fectively sitting  on  the  sidelines.  Their  view 
of  the  present  situation  is  vastly  different 
from  that  of  the  United  States. 

Informally,  our  allies  have  advised  the 
United  SUtes  to  "keep  ite  cool"  in  the 
present  situaUon.  FormaUy,  Britain  and 
Prance  rejected  Kuwaiti  vpeals  to  charter 
or  reflag  their  vessels. 

The  faUure  of  the  Venice  summit  to 
achieve  any  concrete  support  for  VJ&.  policy 
underscores  an  alUed  view  that  the  X3£.  re- 
action to  Kuwait's  Machiavellian  manipula- 
tion exceeds  tliat  which  the  currmt  situa- 
tion calls  for. 

In  the  abstract,  the  aUies  view  may  be  cor- 
rect. But  it  fails  to  recognize  the  reality  the 
industrial  democracies  now  face. 

The  aUies  are  no  longer  war-ravaged 
economies.  Many  of  their  economies  are 
stronger  than  that  of  the  United  SUtes. 
President  Carter  recognized  that  fact  when 
he  negotiated  a  Long  Term  Defense  Plan 
with  the  NATO  allies  In  1970— a  commit- 
ment which  has  been  permitted  to  languish 
during  the  current  Administration. 

Increasingly,  the  United  SUtes  has  ac- 
cepted the  burden  of  defending  the  free 
world.  whUe  oxu  allies  have  deferred  defense 
expenditures  and  devoted  large  amounte  of 
capital  to  crowding  out  U.S.  producte  on 
international  markete. 

As  was  so  dramatically  demoitstrated  in 
Venice,  when  It  comes  to  the  Persian  Oulf. 
the  allies  have  aUowed  the  United  SUtes  to 
go  it  alone. 

Americans  have,  therefore,  financed  a 
mlUtary  buUd-up  at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of 
bUllons  of  dollars  to  create  a  land,  sea  and 
air  force  to  defend  Western  oU  suppUes— 
suppUes  which  are  primarily  for  Europe's 
and  Japan's  industrial  machinery. 

The  faUure  to  demand  equity  from  our 
alUes  In  defense  spending  and  Intentational 
risk  taking  has  been  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant XJJ8.  foreign  policy  faUures  of  the 
1980s. 

Britain  and  Fraitce.  with  their  own 
modest  naval  presence  in  the  region,  appear 
unwilling  to  participate  in  any  multination- 
al arrangement  to  escort  non-belligerent 
shipping  through  the  Oulf.  Their  own  war- 
ships never  venture  toward  the  northern 
war  zone.  Neither  do  they  escort  vessels 
flying  their  own  national  flags.  Instead,  the 
British  and  French  see  their  role  in  the 
Oulf  as  one  of  "picidng  up  survivors." 


0«9^T  A  'I'LI 
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Japan,  which  !■  by  law  and  InUrnaUanal 
falWDoa.  prohitattod  a  naval  role  far 
beyond  lU  borden.  has  not  offered  any  ft- 
naadal  auppoct  for  a  multlnatloaal  fane,  or 
eeooomic  awlilanfiii  to  Oulf  Uttoral  ataUw. 

■nrape  and  Jepan  are  not  alone  In  ceding 
the  detaae  of  the  Pentan  Oulf  to  the 
United  Statee.  Tlie  Oulf  atataa.  theneelvea 
the  prlmaty  banetloartaa  of  bllUane  of  petr&- 
doltan.  continue  to  shy  away  fran  any  de- 
f  eue  reclBM  which  could  Incur  the  rath  of 
Iran. 

■««n  with  reduced  oU  prlcee.  Kuwait 
mataitaliw  a  ■trong  economy.  But  there  are 
no  Kuwattt  fricatee  eeoortlnc  KuwalU  oU 
tankata  In  the  Oulf.  Kuwait's  air  force  Is 
not  liMicnlfleant;  yet.  the  Ooreranient  of 
Kuwait  has  not  offered  to  provide  air  cover 
for  VA.  Navy  wanhlpa  eacortlnc  KuwalU 
reflagied  veeaels  aaQlnc  In  the  northern 
Oulf. 

aaodl  Arabia,  the  redptent  of  hundreds  of 
maUoiM  of  dollars  of  sophisticated  Ameri- 
can military  hardware,  likewise,  will  not 
conunlt  their  aircraft  to  provide  air  cover  to 
VA.  ships  In  the  Straits  of  Hormus. 

The  o<l-rleh  Persian  Oulf  countries  are. 
thw  far.  unwtUlng  to  share  the  risk  of  pro- 
tecting their  own  oO  supplies  and  their  own 
national  Interest.  like  Europe  and  Japan. 
they  remain  content  to  let  the  United 
States  provide  their  security  shield. 
TV  Iranian  Threat 

The  leaders  of  the  government  of  Iran  are 
neither  rational  or  moral.  Neither  are  they 
Ignorant  of  the  weakness  being  displayed  by 
the  Weatem  aUlea  and  their  Persian  OuU 
neighbors. 

Recent  statemenU  from  Tehran's  ruling 
elite  demonstrate  a  rising  fervor  against 
what  Is  perceived  there  to  be  D.S.  and 
Soviet  Intervmtlon  on  behalf  of  Iraq's  ally. 
Kuwait.  Iran  aeea  a  superpower  tilt  In  the 
war  toward  Iraq. 

Rhetorical  threats,  however,  do  not  sink 
ships  or  halt  the  flow  of  oU:  weapons  do. 
Armed  with  the  Silkworm,  which  Is  at  least 
three  times  more  powerful  than  the  Exocet 
which  struck  the  Stark.  Iran  wlU  be  able  to 
turn  rhetorical  threaU  Into  reality  In  Just  a 
matter  of  hours.  Prom  several  sites  In  Iran, 
the  Silkworm  can  completely  cover  the 
narrow  Straits  of  Hormus. 

A  large  portion  of  the  lethal  Silkworm  Is 
controlled,  not  by  the  regular  Iranian  Navy, 
but  by  the  radical  Revolutionary  Ouards. 
The  Northern  OuU  Is.  likewise.  Increasingly 
subjected  to  lightning  hit  and  r\m  raids  by 
Revolutionary  Ouard  speedboaU  operating 
from  nnall  Islands. 

Command  and  control  of  the  Revolution- 
ary Ouards  Is  not  widely  understood.  What 
la  known  Is  that  It  was  Revolutionary 
Ouarda  that  took  control  of  the  American 
lHn»'*T-T  in  Tehran  in  1979.  and  held  Ameri- 
caiM  hostage  for  over  a  year.  It  was  Revolu- 
tionary Ouards  which  reportedly  played  a 
role  In  the  bombing  of  the  UJB.  Marine  bar- 
racks In  Beirut  and  who  maintain  a  network 
of  terrorists  throughout  the  Western  world. 

These  Revolutionary  Ouards.  themselves, 
may  be  brought  to  bear  In  the  coming  power 
struggle  to  succeed  Khomeini,  as  they  are 
believed  to  be  heavily  influenced  by  Iran's 
Parliament  Speaker  Rafsanjanl.  Kmeahed  In 
a  stniggle  for  power,  the  Revolutionary 
Ouards  could  become  even  more  radical  and 
unpredictable. 

The  Riak  of  VnOaUralim 

The  Administration  tends  to  discount  the 

Iranian  threat.  In  fact,  by  agreeing  to  escort 

reflagged  Kuwaiti  tankers  without  effective 

air  cover  throughout  the  Oulf.  the  Adminis- 


tration li  gambling  that  Iran  will  not  attaciL 
Such  wishful  thinking  Ignores  the  radical 
phllooophy  of  the  AyatoUah  as  well  as  the 
dnaimen^^  fervor  of  the  Iranian  people. 

Iran  has  almost  seven  miUloo  men  fit  for 
military  duty.  There  Is  no  evidence  to  Indi- 
cate Iranlsns  would  oppose  their  govern- 
ment In  a  holy  war  against  an  unprotected 
UJS.  naval  oontlgent  In  the  Oulf. 

If  the  UA  goes  It  alone  In  the  Oulf.  Iran 
will  not  likely  be  deterred  from  some  level 
of  attack.  American  watahlpa.  alone  escort- 
ing Kuwaiti  tankers,  are  not  an  effective  de- 
terrent. They  are.  Instead,  an  Invitation  to 
escalation  of  the  regional  conflict— an  esca- 
lation which  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  a 
reduetltm  In  the  flow  of  oil  tn  the  Oulf  and 
a  dramatic  Increase  in  the  price  of  oil.  This 
Is  the  very  outcome  we  seek  to  prevent. 

A  multinational  force  Is  the  only  realistic 
effective  deterrent  in  the  Persian  Oulf.  Brit- 
ain. Prance.  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands 
could  all  contribute  warships  to  the  task. 
Germany  and  Japan,  both  effectively  pre- 
vented form  mlUtary  activity  beyond  their 
borders,  could  contribute  financially  to  such 
a  multinational  regime. 

Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia  could  provide 
air  cover  or  base  access  to  allied  aircraft. 
Other  oil  producing  countries  of  the  Oulf 
could  cooperate  in  other  tangible  ways. 

The  defense  of  the  Persian  Oulf  and  free- 
dom of  navii»tlon  there  rightly  rests  with 
the  Oulf  oil-producing  states  and  the  oU 
consuming  nations.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
no  direct  economic  interests  In  the  Oulf  and 
should  not  be  expected  to  participate  in  any 
multinational  task  force. 

In  fact,  an  allied  naval  and  air  force,  pro- 
tecting Its  own  economic  lifeline  and  the 
economic  viability  of  the  Oulf  sUtes  Is  the 
only  sure  way  to  block  Soviet  Influence  In 
the  region  effectively. 

KsooiacxinMTioits 

The  Senate  should  act  promptly  to  help 
restore  American's  lost  credibility  in  the 
Persian  Oulf  and  require  the  Administra- 
tion to  seek  allied  participation  in  a  multi- 
national Oulf  defense  regime. 

Plrst,  the  Administration  should  recognize 
the  dangers  and  consult  with  Kuwaiti  lead- 
ers tn  an  effort  to  encourage  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Kuwait  to  withdraw  its  request  for 
reflagging  and  U.8.  escort  and  terminate  its 
lease  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Unless  Kuwait  decides  to  withdraw  lU  re- 
quest, the  fact  of  the  Iranian  arms  deal 
probably  prevenU  the  United  SUtes  from 
backing  out  of  the  Administration's  unilat- 
eral commitment  to  reflag  Kuwaiti  tankers, 
as  dangerous  as  that  may  be. 

To  back  out  now  would  have  predictable 
results.  Despite  the  fact  other  Oulf  leaders 
were  not  consulted  before  Kuwait  ap- 
proached the  superpowers  and  still  may  be- 
lieve the  action  iU-advlaed.  they  see  the  U.S. 
reflagging  as  a  litmtis  test  of  American's  re- 
liability—a  reliability  severely  shaken  by 
the  Iranian  arms  sales. 

Iranian  belligerence  would  likely  be  bol- 
stered and  Iran's  influence  strengthened  as 
other  Oulf  states  feared  American  resolve 
would  crumble  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble. 

Soviet  influence-peddling  would  be  en- 
couraged as  Kuwait  has  threatened  to  turn 
entirely  to  the  USSR  for  tanker  escort.  It 
would  then  be  only  a  matter  of  time  until 
the  SovieU  sought  basing  righU  and  port  fa- 
dllUea  In  the  Oulf. 

If  ever  the  United  States  was  caught  be- 
tween the  proverbial  rock  and  a  hard  place. 
It  Is  now.  Por  the  United  SUtes  to  cancel  re- 
flagging will  have  undesirable  and  tmaccept- 
able  results,  but  to  go  forward  will  bring  a 


clear  risk  of  an  armed  confronUtion  with 
Iran. 

The  Administration  has  an  obligation  to 
advise  and  consult  with  Congress  on  foreign 
policy  Issues,  especially  those  that  Involve 
substantial  risk.  That  obligation  is  crucial  if 
we  are  to  have  the  kind  of  Congressional 
and  public  consensus  that  must  support 
sound  foreign  policy.  We  canitot  have  such  a 
consensus  If  we  do  not  act  to  reduce  the 
damage  created  by  the  Administration's  fafl- 
ure  to  remain  constant  In  iU  own  policies 
and  to  limit  the  chances  for  war  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf . 

illlied  help  U  neceuary 

War  In  the  Oulf  will  only  be  deterred 
when  the  oil  porduclng  nations  and  the  oil 
<vM>fiiming  nations  agree  to  collectively 
defend  their  common  interests. 

The  creation  of  a  multinational  force  is 
necessary  to  assure  free  passage  of  the 
West's  oil  in  the  Oulf  and  to  mairtmlie  de- 
terrence of  potential  Iranian  provocatlona. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  approached  our  European  allies 
and  Japan  with  a  propoeed  multinational 
force  regime. 

Prior  to  the  Venice  summit,  Japanese 
Prime  Minister  Nakasone  and  British  Prime 
Minster  Thatcher  would  not  publicly  rule 
out  responding  to  such  a  request,  but  they 
both  Indicated  that  no  request  had  then 
been  made. 

The  Venice  summit  yielded  no  resulU 
other  than  a  public  declaration  for  freedom 
of  the  seas.  ApparenUy  President  Reagan 
aaked  for  nothins  more. 

The  Senate  should  consider  lelglslatlon 
which  places  the  reflagging  effort  on  hold 
and  prevenU  the  initiation  of  UJS.  naval  es- 
corU  until  the  Administration  has  tabled, 
bilaterally,  a  detailed  multinational  force 
proposal  with  each  of  our  allies,  and  the 
allies  have  agreed  to  participate  and  share 
In  the  risk  and  the  cost. 

The  legislation  should  also  link  escort  op- 
erations to  agreements  with  the  oil-produc- 
ing Persian  Oulf  countries,  themselves,  for 
the  provision  of  air  cover  for  the  multina- 
tional force  or  base  access  for  allied  aircraft. 

PInally.  the  legislation  should  require  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  prior  to  Initiating 
escort  operations,  to  certify  that  every  ap- 
propriate measure  to  protect  U.S.  men  and 
equipment  has  been  taken.  Such  protection 
should  liM;lude.  but  not  be  limited  to.  suffi- 
cient air  cover  throughout  all  sectors  of  the 
Oulf.  appropriate  defeiuive  equipment  and 
weapons  systems  on  all  naval  vessels  in  the 
Oulf.  and  assurance  that  intelligence  aaseU 
are  sufficiently  robust  to  provide  early 
warning  of  hostile  Iranian  Intentions. 
ruturt  Contiieration* 

PInally.  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  shoj^d  initiate  an  extensive 
review  of  the  adequacy  of  forces  assigned  to 
the  U.S.  Central  Command.  Many  believe 
these  forces  are  too  f di|r  and  too  far  away  to 
effectively  respond  to  m  major  challenge  to 
Western  interesU  in  the  OuU  region. 

If  VS.  military  strategy  and  asseU  are  not 
up  to  the  mission,  corrective  actions  should 
be  IdentUied  and  Implemented  before  forces 
are  committed  to  combat. 

The  current  situation  provides  a  grim  re- 
minder that  U.S.  forces  are  deployed  7.000 
miles  away  without  assured  base  access  and 
facilities  in  the  region. 

American  military  oommltmenU  must  not 
exceed  our  military  capabilities.  If.  to  better 
protect  the  Persian  OuU,  adJustmenU  are 
necessary  in  force  structure,  the  allies 
should  be  called  upon  to  provide  additional 


defense  commltmenU  and  manpower  to 
assure  the  West's  defense  is  robust  wherev- 
er it  might  be  challenged. 

ooma-usioii 

Nowhere  are  U.S.  and  Western  security 
and  economic  Interests  more  clear  than  in 
the  Persian  OuU.  For  that  reason  the  West 
must  approach  lU  commltmenU  there  with 
firmness  and  unity. 

Above  all,  the  West  must  collectively 
share  the  responsibUlty  and  the  riak  of  pro- 
tecting the  OuU  from  Iranian  radical  Islam- 
ic domination  and  Soviet  adventurism. 

Acting  unilaterally,  the  United  SUtes  seU 
the  stage  for  an  escalation  of  the  regional 
conflict.  Acting  together.  Western  allies  pro- 
vide deterrence  to  both  the  Iranian  radicals 
and  the  Soviet  expansionists. 

The  Congress  has  the  responsibility  to 
insure  that  American  interests  in  the  OuU 
are  being  managed  properly  and  with  all 
due  caution. 

When  the  Administration  falls  to  act,  as 
in  securing  allied  support,  or  exceeds  lU 
charter,  as  In  the  Iranian  arms  sale,  the 
Congress  must  step  in. 

It  is  that  duty  we  are  now  caUed  upon  to 
perform. 

Rkpokt  bt  Skmatoks  OLsmf  Aim  WAaim  to 

SKIf  ATORS   BTIU)  and   E>0U  Oil   TRXIK  TUP 

to  the  PxasiAS  OuLP,  Mat  37-Ji7m  4. 1987 

I.  PUBTOSX  op  tup 

Following  the  Iraqi  air  attack  on  the 
American  frigate  USS  Stark  in  the  Persian 
OuU  on  May  17,  1987,  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Robert  C.  Bjrrd  appointed  a  three- 
member  Senate  delegation  to  visit  the  Per- 
sian OuU  region.  Headed  by  Seruitor  Jim 
Sasser  (D-TN)  the  delegation  Included  Sen- 
ator John  Glenn  (D-OH)  and  Senator  John 
Warner  (R-VA)  both  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

As  outlined  in  Senator  Byrd's  tasking 
letter  of  May  23  the  purpose  of  the  trip  was 
to: 

Conduct  an  assessment  of  the  threata  to 
American  and  friendly  force  in  the  OuU; 
and  to 

Conduct  an  assessment  of  options  to  im- 
prove cooperative  security  arrangemenU 
with  friends  and  allies  in  the  OuU  Region. 

Out  of  respect  for  the  Muslin  Ramadan 
holy  days  a  decision  was  made  to  divide  the 
delegation  into  two  parties.  Senator  Sasser 
was  to  conduct  a  preliminary  investigation 
prior  to  the  holy  days  with  emphasis  on  the 
USS  Stark  attack.  Senators  Oleim  and 
Warner  would  follow  as  the  holy  days  were 
concluding,  expanding  their  Investigation  to 
Include  visits  to  as  many  of  the  OuU  Coop- 
eration Council  (OCC)  nations  as  time 
would  permit.  Some  planning  was  given  to 
Including  Iraq,  but  this  option,  once  in  the 
area,  appeared  not  viable.  With  this  expand- 
ed intlnerary.  Senators  Olenn  and  Warner 
further  broadened  the  purpoae  of  their  trip 
to  Include  an  on-scene  assessment  of  the  po- 
litical and  military  implications  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's plan  to  provide  protection  for 
Kuwaiti  tankers  scheduled  for  reflagging  In 
early  June  as  U.S.  ships. 

Senator  Sasser  has  submitted  a  separate 
report  on  the  resulU  of  his  preliminary  In- 
vestigation: this  report  by  Senators  Olenn 
and  Warner  complemenU  and  builds  on  the 
Sasser  report. 


U.8.  Sbiatb. 
Orrics  OP  the  Majohttt  I^ann, 

Wathington.  DC,  May  22,  1987. 
Hon.  Jnt  Sassbk. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Wa^inoton.  DC. 

DsAa  Jnc  In  order  to  further  your  invesU- 
gatton  into  the  security  situation  in  the  Per- 
sian OuU,  and  In  light  of  the  wide  range  of 
natlon-sUtes  and  InteresU  which  are  cen- 
tral to  that  situation,  as  well  as  the  timing 
of  the  Ramadan  holy  day  period  beginning 
on  Wednesday  morning.  May  27. 1987, 1  rec- 
ommend a  two-part  intlnerary. 

First,  I  would  recommend  that  you  build 
an  initial  foundation  for  your  security  as- 
sessment by  pursuing  an  Investigation  into 
an  assessment  of  the  threaU  to  American 
forces  and  vessels  in  the  OuU,  and  to  Ku- 
waiti interesU  and  shipping  by  visiting  both 
Bahrain  and  Kuwait,  and  by  meeting  with 
appropriate  foreign  and  American  official 
r^resenUtives  in  those  locales.  Second.  I 
suggest  that  you  begin  your  assessment  of 
methods  to  Improve  cooperative  security  ar- 
rangemenU, with  particular  attention  to  the 
question  of  air  cover,  with  our  friends  and 
allies,  when  in  the  OuU  region,  including 
discussions  with  European  allied  represenU- 
tives  on  this  matter. 

Since  the  Ramadan  holy  days  preclude 
productive  work  with  Arab  govemmenU  for 
several  days  beginning  on  May  27th,  I 
strongly  suggest  that  Senators  John  Warner 
and  John  Olenn  of  your  delegation  conduct 
a  follow-on  visit  later  next  week,  and  in- 
clude in  their  itinerary  the  possibility  of 
meetings  in  Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq,  Oman,  and 
with  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council.  Their 
visit  would,  then,  serve  to  complement  and 
build  on  your  preliminary  work. 

I  look  forward  to  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  your  delegation's  combined 
assessment,  and  am  sure  that  it  will  be  of 
great  value  to  the  full  Senate  as  it  continues 
IU  ef forU  to  provide  for  an  adequate  securi- 
ty system  for  our  men  and  ships  in  the  Per- 
sian OuU. 

Sincerely, 

ROBSKT  C.  Btkd. 

n.  SCHEDITLS  or  OPFICIAI.  VISITS 

Bahrain  (29-30  May): 

Shaikh  Isa  bin  Sulman  Al-KhaUfa,  Amir 
of  Bahrain. 

Muhammad  bin  Mubarak  Al-KhaUfa, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Hon.  Sam  Zakhem.  UJS.  Ambassador  to 
Bahrain. 

Rear  Adm.  Harold  J.  Bemsen,  USN  Com- 
mander, Middle  East  Force. 

Visited:  USS  Stark  (FFG-31):  USS  Ste- 
phen W.  Qrovet  (FFO-29):  and  USS  La  Salle 
(AOP-4). 

Oman  (30-31  May): 

Yusuf  bin  Alawi  bin  Abballah.  IiCinister  of 
SUte  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Oen.  Johnny  WatU  (British  Army,  re- 
tired) Former  Chief  of  Staff,  Sultan's 
Armed  Forces. 

U.  Gen.  Hamed  Al-Aufl,  Chief  of  Staff, 
Sultan's  Armed  Forces. 

Air  Commodore  Mohammed  Mubarak. 
Deputy  Commander,  Sultanate  of  Oman  Air 
Force. 

Oroup  Capt.  Chris  Sprent,  Director  of 
Plans  and  Policy,  Sultanate  of  Oman  Air 
Force. 

Capt.  John  DeWlnton,  Chief  of  Staff,  Sul- 
tanate of  Oman  Navy. 

Hon.  O.  Cranwell  Montgomery,  U.8.  Am- 
bassador to  Oman. 

Saudi  Arabia  (1  June): 

Prince  Saud  al-Paysal  Al  Saud,  Foreign 
Minister. 


MaJ.  Oen.  John  R.  Ftortagton.  U8AF. 
Chief.  VA  Military  Training  Mission. 

Col.  Jack  Gray,  USAF,  Oanunander,  ELF- 
One  AWACS  Detachment. 

Hon.  Walter  L.  Cutler,  U.8.  Ambassador  to 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Kuwait  (1-2  June): 

Sheikh  Saad  Al-Abdullah  Al-Sateta. 
Crown  Prince  and  Prime  Minister. 

Sheikh  Sa'ud  Muhammad  al-'Usayml. 
Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Sheikh  All  al-KhaUfa  al-Athbi  Al-Sabah. 
OU  Minister. 

Sheikh  Saltan  al-Sabah  al-8alim  Al-Sabah. 
Defense  Minister. 

Abdullah  Bishara,  Secretary  Oeneral  of 
the  OuU  Cooperation  CoundL 

Hon.  Anthony  Quainton.  UJS.  Ambassador 
to  Kuwait. 

United  Arab  B!»n<r«»*«  o  June): 

Shaikh  Zayed  btai  Sultan  Al  Nahayyan. 
President  of  the  United  Arab  Emirates  and 
Ruler  of  Abu  Dhabi. 

Rashid  'Abdallah'  All  al-Nu'aymi.  Minister 
of  SUte  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Ul.  STATISTICAL  SUlOIAaT 

1.  BelligerenU: 

A.  Iran:  Land  area:  1,648,000  km2;  Popula- 
Uon:  46.604.000;  ODP  (1984/5):  $163,544  bfl- 
Uon. 

B.  Iraq:  Uuxl  area:  434.924  km2;  Popula- 
Uon:  16.019.000;  ODP  (1985  est):  $22,515  bQ- 
Uon. 

2.  OuU  Cooperation  Council: 

A.  Bahrain-  Land  area:  676  km2:  Pwula- 
tion:  422.000;  ODP  (1985  est.):  $4,468  billion. 

B.  Kuwait  land  area:  17.818  kin2;  Popula- 
tion: 1,771,000:  ODP  (1984/5):  $21,474  bQ- 
lion. 

C.  Oman:  Land  area:  212.380  km2:  Popula- 
Uon:  1.271,000:  ODP  (1985):  $9,844  billion. 

D.  Qatar  land  area:  11,000  km2:  Popula- 
tion: 305,000:  GDP  (1985):  $3,050  billion. 

E.  Saudi  Arabia:  Land  area:  2.149.690  km2: 
PopulaUon:  11,519.000;  ODP  (1985):  $93,653 
billion. 

F.  United  Arab  Emirates:  Land  area: 
83,600  km2:  PopuUUon:  1,328,000;  ODP 
(1984  est.):  $25,742  billion. 

(Sources:  The  World  Factbook  1986,  CIA; 
Bfilitary  Balance  1986-1987,  International 
Institute  for  Strategic  Studies.) 

IV.  BACKOaOUIlS 

Iran-'roQ  War 

On  September  22, 1980,  hoping  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  internal  disturbances  in  Iran, 
Iraq  launched  a  strike  Into  Iran.  Although 
tensions  between  the  two  states  had  in- 
creased following  the  1979  revoluticm  in 
Iran,  the  outbreak  of  hostillUes  had  historic 
rooU  in  the  cultural  dUferences  between 
Arabs  and  Persians.  For  centuries,  Arabs 
have  fought  Persians  with  the  bordCT  be- 
tween Iran  and  Iraq  being  a  primary  source 
of  contention.  These  differences  are  exacer- 
bated by  strong  personal  antagonisms  be- 
tween the  current  leaders. 

In  launching  iU  September  1980  attat^ 
Iran  apparently  beUeved  that  Arabs  in  the 
KhuTiistan  region  of  Iran  would  rise  in  sui>- 
port  of  Iraq,  the  Iranian  army  would  col- 
lapse, and  the  government  in  Tehran  would 
either  collapse  or  agree  to  a  ceasefire.  None 
of  this  occurred.  Despite  the  advance  of 
Iraqi  troops  through  more  than  haU  of 
Khuzistan.  Iran  did  not  yield. 

In  a  series  of  counterattacks  beginning  In 
Septonber  1981,  Iran  forced  Iraqi  troops  to 
retreat  from  much  of  the  territory  occupied 
during  the  previous  year.  In  June  1982.  Iraq 
withdrew  IU  forces  from  Iran.  In  July  1982, 
Iran  began  to  attack  Iraqi  territory.  Since 
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UiAt  Ume.  mql  fonw  ban  been  prtanarUy 
dtftmltpg  tlMir  own  tarrttory  while  innict- 
iM  heavy  Iomm  on  Iranten  (oroeo. 

i^nrm  bM-IMI.  Um  Ino-Iniiq  ooaiUet  baa 
bMOBM  a  war  Of  attrition  In  which  the  line 
of  battle  haa  moved  Uttle  more  than  a  few 
Staafcom  the  pte-war  borttor.  Tacttadly. 
the  Iranlaoa  have  peialrted  in  attacking, 
uainc '  tafantry.  bat  battlea  have  not 

been  fought  to <>«*»»?«?^»"««5^,ifX^ 
parontly  lacka  the  ftrapower  and  loglatlnl 
■upngrt  to  effectively  achieve  Ito  objectlvea. 
rat  lU  part.  Iraa  baa  adopt«l  a  defenalve 
atratecy  to  preeerve  lU  more  limited  human 
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In  the  near  term.  It  appears  that  the 
■tatic  war  of  attrition  will  continue  with  nel- 
Uier  Iran  nor  Iraq  capable  of  achlevlnc  a  de- 
ciatve  military  victory  over  the  other. 
Tauter  Wisr 

Durliw  the  mat  »H  yeart  of  the  Iran-lraq 
war  only  51  ahlpa  were  attacked  In  the  Per- 
■ian  Oolf.  Shlpa  atruck  durtnc  thia  period 
weic  directly  Involved  to  combat  reaupply. 
However,  on  March  Tt.  It^Jf*^  "TS^ 
the  air  war.  toto  what  haa  been  caUed  the 
"tanko-  war",  by  attafking  Iran'i  economic 
■hHyinT  and  oU  Inatallatloaa.  Iraqi  objec 
tlvaa  were  to  prevent  or  reduce  the  Importa- 
tion of  vital  material*  required  by  Iran  for 
ita  wii  effort,  to  reduce  or  terminate  Iran* 
oO  revenuea  which  help  finance  the  war. 
and  to  tatenaationaltae  the  war.  On  May  19 
19M.  the  Iraqi  Foreign  Mlnlater  reiterated 
hta  govemmenfa  totention  to  taterdlct  Ira- 
nian shipping  and  to  demonatrate  to  Tehran 
that  "the  elusive  war  of  attrition  which 
they  have  bet  on  Is  not  In  their  tatereat." 
Iran  has  retaliated— by  sea  and  by  alr-by 
attacking  the  shipping  of  Iraqs  Dull  sup- 

"l^e  March  27.  1984.  348  ships  have  been 
^t^a^i^aii  in  the  "tanker  war."  (Nineteen 
other  shlpa  have  been  attacked  by  Iraq,  but 
theae  combat  reaupply  veaseta  are  not  con- 
■idered  part  of  the  "tanker  war.")  Iraq  InlU- 
ated  lU  of  theae  attacks  while  Iran  has  con- 
ducted Btrlkea  on  96  shlpa.  Sourcea  may 
differ  on  the  exact  number  of  attacks  be- 
cauae  of  different  counting  methods.  The 
rate  of  buildup  of  the  number  of  attacks  has 
been  roughly  parallel  between  the  two  na- 
tlona.  but  the  preponderar»ce  of  Iraql-lnltlat- 
ed  attfi^fc"  Is  Indicative  of  Iraq's  agreaalve- 
neaa  to  moving  the  war  to  a  maritime  dlmen- 
■ton  as  a  means  of  brealdng  the  land  war 

deadlock.  .    ^.      »»  _.. 

Oeaplte  the  high  number  of  ship  attacks, 
the  actual  damage  to  shlpa  has  been  rela- 
ttyely  Insignificant  to  comparison  to  other 
military  actions  to  disrupt  a  maritime  llfe- 
Unr.  a  case  to  potol  Is  the  heroic  Murmansk 
run  of  World  War  n.  Very  few  ahlpa  have 
been  sunk  during  the  "tanker  war",  and  ea- 
ttw^mtmrn  are  that  oO  exports  from  the  Per- 
aian  Oulf  have  been  reduced  oiUy  by  leas 
than  1  percent  due  to  hoatile  acUon.  In  part, 
thia  toeffeeUve  campaign  agatnat  shipping 
reflecU  the  faUure  of  both  Iran  and  Iraq  to 
aggreaalvely  uae  their  military  aaseU  to  this 
campaign.  In  addition,  the  ordnance  t»ed  by 
both  sidea  la  IneffecUve  to  cauatng  signifi- 
cant damage  to  oQ-laden  tankers. 

Owl^  CboperaMon  Cbwieli 
Aa  a  nault  of  developmenU  to  the  Peraian 
OuU  region  during  the  late  1970's  and  early 
I9a0'a.  notably  the  Iranian  revolution  and 
the  Iran-Iraq  conflict,  the  six  Arab  states  on 
the  wealeiu  and  aouthem  edgea  of  the  Per- 
aian Oulf-Kuwalt.  Saudi  Arabia.  Bahrain. 
Qatar  United  Arab  Kmlratea.  and  Oman- 
agreed  to  February  I9ei  to  form  the  Oulf 
Cooperation  CouncQ  (OCC).  The  official 


date  of  eatabllahment  was  May  3S.  1981. 
Peiceiving  raal  thrcaU  to  their  security,  the 
OCC  was  formed  to  enhance  proapecU  for 
Mcurity  oooperaUon  and  to  contend  with 
economic  and  poUtlcal  concerns.  Formation 
of  the  OCC  demonstrated  a  readlneaa  on 
the  part  of  the  sU  conservaUve.  monarchlal 
Arabian  PentnsuU  sUtes  to  put  aside  long- 
^««Hi«f  differences  to  favor  of  stronger  co- 
ordination and  mutual  security. 

Under  a  confederal  structure,  along  the 
llnea  of  the  European  Community,  the  OCC 
■eeks  to  achieve  a  consensus  among  Its 
members.  In  a  sUtement  iasued  by  lU  Gen- 
eral Secretariat  to  May  l»8a.  the  OCC 
stated  five  principal  goals:  economic  totegra- 
Uon.  conaldered  to  be  the  underlying  baais 
for  aU  other  cooperative  effort*;  poUtical  co- 
ordtoaUon  to  foreign  policy,  through  non- 
alignment  to  totematlonal  affairs  and  totl- 
iP«t»  Involvement  to  Arab  affairs;  defense 
cooperation;  totemal  security;  and  social, 
cultural,  and  educational  cooperation. 
U.S.  Force*  in  the  MUUle  Eatt 


A  United  SUtes  military  presence  to  the 
Oulf  region  began  to  1M8  with  the  eatab- 
llahment of  the  U.S.  Naval  Forces,  Peraian 
Oulf  command.  In  August  1949.  the  smaU 
■urfaoe  ship  patrol  force  was  re-named  the 
Middle  East  Force  (MEF).  The  MEF  re- 
mains to  place  today,  a  conttauous  naval 
prcaence  to  the  OuU  for  almost  40  years. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  MEF  was  to 
show  the  flag,  support  U.8.  reUtlonshlpe 
with  regional  states,  provide  emergency 
services  at  sea,  procxire  and  ship  fuel  oU, 
and  to  conduct  hydrographlc  surveys.  Since 
the  Soviet  tovaslon  of  Afghanistan  and  the 
Iran-Iraq  War.  MEF  missions  have  expand- 
ed to  todude  more  operaUonal  tasks.  Today 
the  MEF  mff'"'^'"*  air /sea  lines  of  commu- 
nlcaUon.  demonstrates  U.S.  resolve,  con- 
ducts maritime  surveillance  operations,  ex- 
erdaea  with  local  navies,  and  promotes 
goodwill  through  port  vlslU  to  the  region. 

MEF  currenUy  operates  out  of  Bahrato's 
IClra  Sulman  pier  under  a  leasing  arrange- 
ment with  the  government  of  Bahrain.  An 
AdmtoistraUve  Support  Unit  of  135  people 
performs  sdmlnUtratlve  support  functions 
for  the  force.  There  Is  no  other  comparable 
MS.  faculty  to  the  Oulf  area. 

In  lu  early  days  the  MEP  consisted  of  a 
command  ship  and  two  combatant  escort 
shlpa.  In  1980  two  additional  escorts  were 
added,  expanding  the  force  to  a  total  of  five 
shlpa.  When  there  Is  no  aircraft  carrier 
batUe  group  to  the  region.  MEP  may  be  fur- 
ther augmented  to  provide  for  a  total  force 
of  six  crulsers/destroyers/frlgatea  and  one 

command  ship.  ,    _ 

Commander-to-Chief  VB.  Central  Com- 
mand at  MacOm  AFB.  FL  Is  the  Unified 
Commander  for  the  OuU  region.  Command- 
er UJB.  Naval  Forcea  Central  Command,  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  HI.  U  the  Navy  Component 
Commander  and  ImmedUte  superior  to  the 
Commander.  Middle  East  Force. 

JTuioaifi  RequetU  for  AtMUtance 
Although  the  "tanker  war"  has  not  caused 
signUlcant  economic  dlalocatlons  or  toter- 
rupted  "freedom  of  paasage".  Kuwait  has 
come  under  Increasing  presaure  from  Irani- 
an attacks.  Since  September  13.  1988.  25  of 
30  Iranian  attacks  have  been  against  Kuwai- 
ti tankers  or  ships  to  trade  with  Kuwait. 
During  Nov«nber  and  December  1988. 
Kuwait  began  to  explore  options,  tocludlng 
diacuaaions  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  Statea.  to  provide  protection  for  Its 
tankers.  Below  U  chronology,  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  SUte,  of  key  evenU  lead- 
tog  to  and  concerning  the  U.S.  commitment 


to  reflag  eleven  KuwalU  tankera.  Detalla  of 
the  means  of  protection  are  being  def  toed. 
1988^ 

Nov.  1:  Oovemment  of  Kuwait  (OOK) 
raiaea  concern  about  shlpptog  at  OuU  Coop- 
eration CouncU  (OCC)  Summit. 

Dec.  10:  Kuwait  OU  Tanker  Co.  (KOTC) 
requesU  from  UJ3.  Coast  Ouard  (USCO)  in- 
formation on  U.S.  flagging  reqiilremenU. 

Dec.  23:  KOTC  Informs  U.8.  Embassy  of 
toterest  to  reflaggtog. 

Dec.  36:  USCO  Informs  KOTC  of  reflag- 
gtog requlrementa. 

^^7 

Jan.  12:  USCO  sends  KOTC  reflaggtog  to- 
formation. 

Jan.  18:  OOK  aaks  UA  Embassy  If  re- 
flagged  Kuwait-owned  veaaels  wotUd  receive 
\3A  Navy  protection;  UiUted  States  Oovem- 
ment (U80)  learns  OOK  has  simUar  offer 
fromSovleta. 

Jan.  23:  Presidential  sUtement  reiterates 
commitment  to  free  flow  of  oU  through 
Strait  of  Hormux  and  support  for  OCC  seU- 
defense. 

Jai».  29:  USO  reply  to  OOK  taqulry  of 
Jan.  13  reiterates  policy  commitment  to  Per- 
alon  OuU;  OCC  must  be  first  Une  of  defense; 
Kuwait  can  reflag/charter  U  requlremenU 
are  met. 

F^b  8:  USO  affirms  to  Kuwaitis  U.S. 
Navy  minion  to  protect  aU  U.8.-nag  shlpa  to 
degree  possible  with  avaUable  asseU. 

Feb.  36:  Presidential  sUtement  reiterates 
USO  commitment  to  free  flow  of  oU  and 
OCC  sUtes'  security. 

lAte  Feb.  USO  learns  that  USSR  agreed 
to  reflag/protect  some  Kuwaiti  tankers. 

Mar.  2:  KOTC  asks  to  put  sU  veaaels 
under  UJB.  flag. 

Early  Mar.:  USO  learns  that  Soviets  are 
prepared  to  protect  five  tankers  under 
Soviet  flag.  „^      ..      . 

Mar.  7:  OOK  Informed  of  UA  offer  to 
protect  aU  eleven  vessels  to  question. 

Mar.  10:  OOK  todlcates  It  wlU  accept  U8G 
offer.  .„  . 

Mar.  12:  State  Dept.  Legislative  Affairs 
notUles  Staff  Dlrectora  of  the  Subcommit- 
tees on  Europe/Middle  East  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  (8FRC)  and 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
(HFAC)  of  USO  offer  to  Kuwait  and  offers 
detaUed  briefing. 

Mar  17:  Admiral  Oowe.  Chairman  of  the 
Jotol  Chiefs  of  Staff,  reaffirms  USO  offer 
to  OOK. 

Mar.  10:  ClasaUied  talking  pototo  on  US/ 
Kuwait  offer  deUvered  to  8FRC  and  HFAC 
staffers. 

Mar.  22:  KOTC/Mlddle  East  Force  begto 
t»ik«  on  protection  modalities. 

Mar.  23:  ClasaUied  talking  potoU  deUvered 
to  Senate  and  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees staf  fera.  

Mar.  26:  Informal  briefing  to  Sen.  Byrd 
staffer,  briefings  offered  to  Senators  Byrd 

and  Dole.  .    _»  . 

Mar  30:  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Murphy  gives  doeed  Jotot  briefing  to  HFAC 
Suboommitteea  on  Europe /Middle  East  and 
Arms  Control/International  Security/Sci- 
ence.   

Mar.  31:  Murphy  briefs  8FRC  members  to 

doaed  session. 

Apr.  2:  Kuwait  formally  responds  to  offer 
of  Bfar.  7. 

Early  Apr.:  USD  learns  Kuwait  wUl  char- 
ter three  long-haul  Soviet  tankers. 

Apr  21:  Murphy  to  open  testimony  to 
HFAC  Subcommittee  on  Europe/Middle 
East  refers  to  reflaggtog  arrangement. 


Apr.  22:  KOTC/XraCO  begto  talks  on 
technical  details  of  reflagglnr.  first  step  is 
USCO  Inspection. 

Early  Mar-  Soviet  charters  begin. 

May  12:  Murphy  discusses  arrangements 
with  OOK  officials. 

May  13:  USCO  Inspection  begins  to 
Kuwait. 

May  13:  OOK/B<lddle  East  Force  meeting 
on  proposed  system  of  protection. 

May  14:  Department  of  Defense  author- 
izes National  Defense  Waiver  aUowlng  ves- 
sels one  year  to  comply  with  certato  VA.- 
specUlc  safety  requirements. 

May  17:  USS  Stark  attacked. 

May  19:  Murphy  presents  open  testimony 
to  HFAC  Subcommittee  on  Europe/Middle 
East;  doaed  briefing  to  8PRC. 

May  19:  USCO  Inspections  to  Europe 
begin. 

May  21:  Murphy  presents  closed  briefing 
to  HFAC  Subcommittee  on  Europe/Middle 
East 

May  21:  First  appUcatlon  for  VS.  registry 
deposed  at  USCO.  PhUadelphla. 

May  25:  Senator  Sasser  meets  with  OOK 
officials. 

May  28:  President  briefs  Republican  con- 
gresslottal  leadership. 

May  29:  USCO  grants  1-year  waiver  of  cer- 
tato U.8.-specUlc  safety  requirements. 

June  2:  Senators  Olenn  and  Warner  meet 
with  OOK  officials. 

June  6:  OCC  Foreign  Mtolsters  voice  sup- 
port for  Kuwaiti  efforts  to  protect  Its  eco- 
nomic toterests.  reiterate  adherence  to 
United  Nations  Security  CouncU  resolutions 
on  free  passage  of  vessels  ustog  OCC  ports, 
and  appreciation  for  interest  of  totematlon- 
al community  to  protecting  Persian  OuU 
navigation. 

Pmident  Reagan's  Proposal 

In  response  to  Kuwait's  requests.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  proposed: 

1.  to  expedite  procedures  for  the  registry 
of  eleven  KuwalU  oU  tankers  under  the 
American  flag;  and. 

2.  to  provide  appropriate  protection  by 
VS.  miUtary  forces  (princlpaUy  VS.  Navy 
ships)  to  the  eleven  reflagged  Kuwaiti  oU 
tankers  whUe  operating  to  the  Persian  OuU 
region  and  transiting  the  Strait  of  Hormuz. 

77ie  attack  on  USS  Startc 
Shortiy  after  10:00  p.m.  local  time  on 
Sunday  eveiUng,  May  17.  1987.  the  USS 
Stark  was  struck  by  two  Exocet  anti-ship 
mlssUes  whUe  on  patrol  to  the  Arabian  OuU. 
Thirty-seven  U.S.  servicemen  died  to  the 
attack.  The  remaining  crew  fought  heroical- 
ly for  18  hours  to  extinguish  the  shipboard 
fires  and  save  their  ship. 

The  attack  originated  two  hours  earlier 
when  a  Mirage  F-1  fighter  aircraft  took  off 
from  a  base  to  Iraq  and  flew  southeast  down 
the  Oulf  to  a  profUe  typical  of  those  previ- 
ously employed  by  the  Iraqis  to  attack£  on 
shlpptog.  The  Mirage  was  tracked  on  radar 
by  several  U.S.  Navy  ships,  tocludlng  the 
USS  Stark,  and  by  a  U.S.  Air  Force  AWAOS 
aircraft  alrbome  over  Saudi  Arabia  operat- 
ing to  Its  usual  fUght  pattern.  The  Saudis 
are  committed  to  providing  air  defense  for 
the  AW  ACS  plane  over  their  territory.  As 
the  Mirage  headed  south,  parallel  to  the 
Saudi  coastline,  two  P-15  fighters  were 
launched  from  the  Saudi  airbase  at  Dhah- 
ran. 

The  Stark  Issued  two  warnings  by  radio  to 
English  to  alert  the  Iraqi  pUot  he  was  ap- 
proaching a  U.S.  vessel,  but  there  was  no  re- 
sponse. The  Mirage  launched  two  Exocet 
minUes  at  a  range  of  10-25  mUes  from  the 
Stark.  Both  missiles  struck  the  ship  on  her 


port  bow.  tearing  a  ten  by  fifteen-foot  gaah 
to  the  side. 

When  the  AWACS  crew  realteed  the  Stark 
had  been  attacked,  they  requested  that  the 
alrbome  Saudi  F-16s  totercept  the  Mirage 
and  force  it  to  land.  Saudi  controUers  did 
not  have  authority  to  permit  such  an  oper- 
ation to  totemational  airapaoe.  and  before 
they  could  secure  approval,  the  Mirage  was 
crossing  toto  Iraq  enroute  to  iU  base. 

A  formal  VS.  Navy  Board  of  Inquiry  Is  ex- 
amining the  circumstances  of  the  attack  on 
tlie  Stark.  Evidence  to  date  strongly  sug- 
gesU  the  attack  was  an  accident  and  that 
the  Iraqi  pUot  erroneously  beUeved  he  was 
attadUng  an  Iranian  oU  tanker.  Wlthto  days 
of  the  attack.  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar 
Wetoberger  characterized  the  attack  as  a 
"single,  horrible  error  on  the  part  of  the 
Iraqi  pUot." 

The  Silkworm  MUsUe  as  a  Threat  to  the 
Strait 

IXiring  1986.  Iran  began  to  take  delivery 
of  Chtoese  HT-2  "Silkworm"  coastal  de- 
fense missUes.  Because  of  their  range  and 
lethality,  the  Silkworms,  U  deployed,  are  a 
serious  potential  threat  to  shipping  to  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz.  For  the  first  time,  Iran 
has  the  miUtary  means  to  effectively  dose 
the  Strait. 

The  Silkworm  is  a  land-based  variant  of 
the  Soviet  SS-N-2  STYX  missUe.  orlginaUy 
developed  for  shipboard  launch  during  the 
late  1950's.  Performance  of  the  Chtoese 
Silkworm  is  assiuned  to  be  simUar  to  tliat  of 
the  Soviet  version.  The  mlssUe  has  a  range 
of  about  50  nautical  mUes,  carries  an  1,100 
poimd  warhead  (three  tUnes  that  of  the 
Exocet)  and  attacks  to  a  sea-skimming  tra- 
jectory at  high  sub-sonic  speed.  Because  of 
its  very  large  warhead,  the  SUkworm  is  fuUy 
capable  of  stoking  both  cruiser/destroyer 
size  warships  and  large  conunercial  tankers. 

WhUe  the  Iranian  Silkworms  are  not  yet 
operational,  at  least  two  launch  sites  are 
being  prepared  overlooking  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz.  These  sites  wiU  aUow  the  IrsiUas 
Silkworms  to  put  shipping  at  risk  over  the 
entU-e  width  of  the  Strait. 

United  Nations  Initiative 

The  United  SUtes  has  taken  the  iiUtlatlve 
to  the  United  Nations  Security  CouncU  to 
seek  effective  totemational  pressure  for  an 
end  to  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  The  U.S.  Is  cur- 
renUy working  with  the  other  permanent 
Security  CouncU  members  to  seek  concur- 
rence on  a  draft  resolution  which  calls  for 
an  Immediate  ceasefire  and  withdrawal 
to  totemationaUy-recognized  lx>undaries. 
IJnlike  previous  U.N.  horUtory  efforts,  the 
U.S.  proposal  would  contato  enforcement 
mechanisms  against  any  beUigerent  who 
does  not  accept  the  resolution's  conditions. 
To  become  effective,  the  resolution  must 
wto  majority  support  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cU, tocludlng  all  five  permanent  members. 
General  Assembly  concurrence  Is  not  re- 
quired. If  the  Security  Council  approves  the 
resolution,  aU  U.N.  members  would  be  obli- 
gated to  matotato  the  sanctions  provision. 
However,  there  are  no  concrete  means  for 
calling  to  account  members  who  violate  the 
arms  embargo.  The  SUte  Department  is 
hopefiU  about  the  prospects  for  agreement 
on  this  approach. 

V.  mioiifos 
U.S./Westem  Vital  Interest  in  OvlfOU 

The  United  SUtes  currenUy  Imports  from 
the  OuU  region  7  percent  of  its  total  oU  con- 
sumption. Western  Europe  imports  30  per- 
cent of  their  iteeds  and  Japan  65  percent. 
By  volume,  the  United  SUtes  is  second  only 
to  Japan  to  oil  Imports  from  the  OuU 


regkm:  for  1988  the  VS.  averaged  .9  millloa 
barrels  per  day  to  OuU  iraporta.  OU  from 
OuU  states  leaves  the  area  either  by  tanketa 
through  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  or  pipdlnea 
to  various  Red  Sea  and  Mediterranean 
ports.  It  Is  estimated  the  OuU  region  oon- 
taina  between  50  and  60  percent  of  the 
world's  proven  crude  oU  reserves.  Weatem 
depmdence  on  OuU  oU  Is  projected  to  grow 
throughout  this  century.  (See  Appendix  A 
for  further  daU  (m  UA/Westeni  depend- 
ence on  OuU  oU). 

UJS,  CredibUitv  in  Region  Has  S%ffered 

VS.  credibUity  to  the  OuU  region  baa 
been  damaged  by  various  poUcy  setba^a.  re- 
versals, and  toconslstendes  since  the  faU  of 
the  Shah  of  Iran.  Most  often  mentioned  waa 
the  sale  by  the  VS.  of  arms  and  spare  parts 
to  Iran  whUe  proclaiming  a  public  poature 
opposing  such  sales.  The  U.S.  puU-out  from 
Eleirut  foUowlng  the  terrorist  bombing  of 
the  Marine  barracks  also  ralaed  queatUms 
regarding  a  commitment  to  a  geographic 
area  the  U.S.  has  proclaimed  as  a  "vital"  to- 
terest. Furthermore,  at  least  one  Foreign 
Minister  suggested  that  the  VS.  Is  acquir- 
ing a  reputation  as  an  undependable  arms 
suppUer,  particularly  when  the  Congress  Is 
tovolved.  FinaUy,  although  not  frequently 
addressed,  our  Ul-fated  support  for  the 
Shah,  the  prolonged  hostage  situation  fol- 
lowing, and  the  tragic  outcome  of  Desert 
One  conttoue  to  evoke  doubU  over  VS.  dip- 
lomatic and  mUitary  competence. 

In  the  face  of  this  track  record,  the  OuU 
nations  are  reluctant  to  embrace  the  VS. 
current  represenUtion  as  their  protector  to 
the  region.  The  total  native  population  of 
the  OCC  sUtes  is  barely  one-ntoth  that  of 
Iran.  (Even  when  non-residents  and  expatri- 
ates are  tocluded.  CKX7  sUtes  total  only  one- 
fourth  of  Iran's  population.)  The  OuU 
sUtes  are  concerned  that  the  U.S.  might 
expand  Its  miUtary  presence  to  the  area,  an- 
tagonize Iran,  and  then  depart,  foUowing  a 
pattern  to  Lebanon  when  rrrsfrcr.ted  with 
prolonged  adversity,  leaving  the  OuU  sUtes 
to  face  the  wrath  of  Iran.  This  concern  waa 
accentuated  by  Iranian  Foreign  Minister  Ve- 
layatl's  visit  to  several  of  the  OuU  states 
during  our  trip. 

It  should  be  noted  that  to  questloiUng  the 
"sUytog  power"  of  the  U.S.,  several  offi- 
cials, to  a  very  diplomatic  sophisticated 
way,  spedficaUy  questioned  the  wUlingneas 
of  the  Congress  to  make  or  keep  a  long-term 
commitment.  In  general,  the  leaders  we  met 
were  totelligent  observers  of  our  system  of 
govenunent. 

Limited  Economic  Impact  of  Tanker  War 

The  economic  impact  of  the  tanker  war 
has  been  minimal.  Less  than  one  percent  of 
Oulf  shipping  has  l>een  toterdicted  by  the 
attacks  at  an  annual  loss  of  approximately 
$150  nUlUon,  a  figure  described  by  one  For- 
eign MiiUster  as  "wlthto  our  abUity  to 
absorb".  Very  few  vessels  have  been  simk  as 
a  direct  resiUt  of  an  attack,  and  the  ship 
repair  bustoess  is  thriving.  Insurance  rates, 
which  peaked  shorUy  after  the  attacks 
began,  have  now  subsided,  and  to  some  cases 
the  largest  vessels  now  transit  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz  without  any  special  insurance  at 
all.  There  is  an  ample  supply  of  tankers,  no 
shortage  of  seamen  willing  to  man  them. 
and  an  atmosphere  of  "buatoeas  as  usual". 

For  Kuwait,  however,  the  picture  is  dUfer- 
ent.  Stoce  September  1986,  of  30  ships  at- 
tacked by  the  Iranians,  25  were  KuwalU 
ships  or  ships  "to  trade"  with  Kuwait.  The 
Iranians,  imllke  the  Iraqis,  are  quite  drcum- 
q>ect  to  their  target  selection— they  posi- 
tively identUy  vessels  prior  to  attadting. 
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(tnlv  Atn^rlTMn  I.inttM  nl  Rialc  in  KjtUiUntarti 


A  eonunltment  of  thU  msamitude   raiaea 


16SC0 

TIN  iwnt  ooBoantnttai  on  KinralU  ahlp- 
t  h  not  wtthout  rtMon.  Bmm«  l»q  re- 
MMt  of  tta  ■— linnni  OuU  eario.  In- 
r-, — -.  WW  matorteli.  Uiiwuh  Kuw»lt 
porta  and  often  In  KuwalU  ■tatpo.  Inn  hM 
fooiaad  lt«  antt-ablpiiinc  euniwiin  on 
KmMii.  TtM  Innteao  bava  alw  appUad  Po- 
1  m  iiiira  and  nwinwrad  tarrorlat  at- 
iMide  Kuwait  to  tnttmldate  and  dto- 

the    Kinraltia    from    mipportlnc 

nelchboiinc  Iraq- 

1%a  XmI  /mm  to  Not  M«  if  Tknter* 

aiT«n  ttM  larte  voluine  of  tiaffk  through 
the  Strait  of  Hormua  (IMMM  »bm«H  each 
month)  and  the  Umitad  number  of  atucta 
(lea  than  one  percent  of  ahlpplnc  haa  been 
Intcrdteted  tai  the  Oulf  area),  it  la  apparent 
that  the  11  KuwalU  tanken  propoeed  for  re- 
rtrnggt^f  and  the  raiathrely  Inalcnlftcant 
amount  of  oU  they  may  carry  are  not  the 
real  Ivnaa. 

The  real  taniaa  are  fint.  the  atratedc  In- 
tercet  of  the  UA  (and  the  mdustrlallMd 
West)  In  an  ana  that  holda  50-40  percent  of 
the  world's  known  petroleum  naervee  and 
■eeond.  the  threat  poaed  to  that  tntenet  by 
the  Iran/Iraa  War.  The  "tanker  war",  per 
M.  doea  not  aicnlflcantly  threaten  that  tn- 
tenet—few  oU  tanken  ban  been  sunk  and 
the  price  of  oU  baa  actually  declined  since 
the  tanker  war  began  (March  19M). 

The  war  doea.  however,  create  Instability 
in  the  nglon  that  could  lead  to  unaccept- 
able conaequenoea.  Fint.  victory  over  Iraq 
could  be  followed  by  an  Iranian  attempt  to 
sweep  southward  along  the  OulTs  west 
coast.  Of  the  OCC  states,  only  Saudi  AnbU 
has  the  manpower  and  military  capability  to 
slow  such  an  advance.  Should  Iran  dominate 
the  western  Oulf.  weatem  economies  could 
be  held  hostage  to  policies  and  pricing  struc- 
tuna  dictated  by  Khomeini  or  his  funda- 
mentalist suooesaon. 

Second,  the  Soviet  Union  may  take  advan- 
tage of  the  yy««M"g  instabiUty  (and  the  re- 
quest by  Kuwait  to  charter  Soviet  vessels) 
to  expand  their  Influanoe  in  the  ngion.  In 
tiwi>,  this  could  lead  to  Soviet  domination  of 
the  area,  although  the  bastes  of  nliglon  and 
capitalism  create  a  barrier  to  Commtmlam. 
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If  W«  Dont  Help,  The  SovieU  VWfl 
Oulf  state  officials  with  whom  we  met  re- 
peetedly  made  clear  their  understanding 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  ready  to  lease  the 
Kuwaitis  tanken  and  protect  them  If  the 
UjB.  declined  the  nflaottng  request.  Such  a 
derolopment  would  not  be  welcomed  by  aU 
of  Kuwait's  OCC  partners.  However.  whUe 
tradttlonally  siMplclons  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Oulf  officials  seemed  to  understand  that  U 
help  was  not  forthcoming  from  "traditional 
frlenda".  Kuwait  would  be  Justified  In  seek- 
ing help  wherever  It  was  available.  The  offi- 
cials further  pointed  out  that  In  contrast  to 
the  Soviet's  Immediate  and  uncondiUonal 
rMponae  to  Kuwait's  request,  the  U.S. 
debate  over  the  issue  la  confusing  and  uitset- 
tUng.  fueling  their  suspicion  that  the  U.S. 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  fulfill  lU  commlt- 
menU  to  friends  and  lU  obligations  ss  a  su- 
perpower In  areas  It  proclaims  "vital"  to  tta 
Interests.  ^.„ 

Purthomon.  the  Soviet  Union's  wllling- 
nfiM  to  Increase  Its  Oulf  presence  Is  consist- 
ent with  iU  stated  long  term  stntegy  for 
the  legion.  In  a  speech  given  In  Prague  In 
Itrn.  Leonid  Breahnev  stated: 

"Our  »»™  Is  to  gain  contnri  of  the  two 
gnat  tieasun  houses  on  which  the  West  de- 
pewto:  the  energy  treamin  bouae  of  the  Per- 
sian Oulf  and  the  mineral  treasun  house  of 
central  and  aouthem  Africa." 


Oulf  leaden  also  dted  Soviet  wlllingneas 
to  supply  aniM,  In  contrast  to  prolonged  un- 
oertataitlea  associated  with  VA  salea. 
PoHtieal  Support  Among  OCC  OnmUr  I/.& 
Presence 
Political  support  for  a  greater  VA  mili- 
tary preaanoe  In  the  Oulf  is  not  unanimous 
tiMMif  OCC  members.  While  some  memben 
actively  and  publicly  proclaim  their  support 
for  such  a  preaence.  othen  express  concern 
over    when    such    an    Increased    presence 
might  lead. 

One  Foreign  Minister,  concerned  that  a 
greater  UJB.  presence  may  trigger  a  confron- 
tation that  would  Jeopardtae  the  free  flow 
of  oU  from  the  Oulf  (on  which  aU  OCC 
economies  depend),  advised  first  seeking 
diplomatic  soluUons— particularly  those  In- 
volving the  OCC.  He  underscored  the  Im- 
portance of  not  disrupting  the  oU  flow  by 
Mylng.  "If  we  do  not  aeU  oil.  we  cannot 
drink  water." 

Othen  wen  more  outspoken  in  support  of 
an  Increased  presence.  Several  stressed  the 
Importance  of  coming  to  the  aid  of  a  friend. 
One  head  of  st*te  said.  "When  a  friend  Is  In 
need  and  asks  you  for  help,  you  must  help 
him.  Otherwise,  what  U  the  value  of  the 
friemtehip?"  The  reflagglng  proposal  Is  now 
seen  by  many  In  the  region  to  be  a  Utmus 
teat  of  UJ3.  dependabUlty. 

VlrtuaUy  all  with  whom  we  met  Indicated 
that  an  Increased  presence  would  be  accept- 
able only  U  it  came  without  fanfare.  This  is 
coMlstent  with  the  theme  of  having  the 
UA  fleet  (as  weU  as  other  military  asseU) 
just  "over  the  horiaon— out  of  sight  but 
close  enough  If  needed." 

On  balance,  the  OCC  appean  to  welcome 
a  greater  UA  preaence  In  private— bxxt  Is  re- 
luctant to  proclaim  their  support  In  public. 
This  attitude  U  a  reflection  of  their  cultun. 
PropecU  for  Vae  of  QCX:  Fucilitie* 
A  greater  U.S.  mUitary  presence  wlU  re- 
quire the  Increased  use  of  new  and  existing 
regional  faculties,  yet  none  of  the  officlaU 
we  met  wen  forthcoming  that  such  facul- 
ties would  be  made  available  unconditional- 
ly. VlrtuaUy  aU  tempered  their  comments 
by  strening  the  need  to  examine  aU  applica- 
ble dicumstances  before  reaching  decisions. 
A  common  theme  we  encountered 
throughout  our  visit  was  the  need  for  the 
VS  to  make  our  commitment  first,  reestab- 
lish credlbiUty,  and  then  the  Oulf  naUons 
would  consider  an  appropriate  response  on 
their  part.  We  were  asked  at  vlrtuaUy  every 
stop.  "What  Is  wour  stntegy?  What  Is  pour 
commltmentr* 

Despite  thU  cautious  approach,  several  of- 
ficials Implied  that  use  of  faculties  (and  we 
gtrem  "use  of  facUiUes"  rather  than  "basing 
righta")  would  be  available  when  needed. 
ProapecU  for  Any  Active  MUitary 
Participation  tn  OCC 
All  OCC  memben  expressed  wlUlngneas  to 
employ  their  defense  forces  sa  necessary  to 
defend    their    own    borden    or    territorial 
waten  None,  however.  Indicated  any  wUl- 
taignen  to  go  beyond  those  Umlts.  We  re- 
peatedly asked,  and  they  were  repeatedly 
clear  in  reply.  ^^  , . 

When  asked  directly  whether  they  would 
authorise  their  forces  to  participate  (even  in 
a  token  or  symboUc  way)  In  a  retaliatory 
strike  (or  "hot  pursuit"  of  an  aggressor)  fol- 
lowing an  attack  on  a  tanker  or  naval  vessel. 
none  volunteered.  In  their  view,  an  attack 
outside  their  territorial  waters  l«  an  Interna- 
tional concern— not  a  domestic  one— and 
therefore  should  not  Involve  local  forces. 
"This  is  the  sole  responsibility  of  superpow- 
ers!" 


VI.  OOWCLOSIOWS 


VJ./We$Um  Vital  Intertat  in  Oulf 
OU  Is  obviously  the  principal  strategic  eco- 
nomic Interest  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  world  In  the  Oulf  region.  OU  is  our 
predominant  energy  source  and  that  situa- 
Uon  Is  not  Ukely  to  change  In  the  foreaeea- 
ble  future.  WhUe  the  United  States  current- 
ly receives  only  7  percent  of  Its  oU  from  the 
Oulf —as  opposed  to  SO  percent  for  Western 
Europe  and  gS  percent  for  Japan— oU  Is  a 
fungible  commodity,  so  supply  reductions 
and  price  Increases  would  Impact  on  aU  con- 
sumen.  focusing  solely  on  current  depend- 
ence on  Oulf  oU  provides  an  Incomplete  pic- 
ture of  the  regions  strategic  Importance. 
The  Persian  Oulf  region  contains  between 
60  and  90  percent  of  the  world's  proven 
crude  oU  reaervea.  and  these  reserves  are 
mon  readily  available  and  thus  cheaper  to 
extract  than  other  known  sources.  U.S.  and 
allied  reliance  on  Persian  Oulf  oU  la  expect- 
ed to  Increase  in  the  future,  hence  the  Oulf 
may  be  expected  to  increase  In  strategic  im- 
portance. 

VWoi  Interett  PotentiaUy  Threatened 
The  very  minor  disruptions  In  oU  supply 
currenUy  resulting  from  the  Iran-Iraq  War. 
speclflcaUy  the  tanker  war.  do  not  poae  an 
immediate  threat  to  U.8.  seciulty  or  eco- 
nomic InteresU.  There  Is.  however,  a  serious 
risk  of  eacalatlon.  The  continuation  of  the 
war  or  iU  widening  to  encompass  added  Ira- 
nian intimidation  of  Oulf  sUtes  poses  a  real 
potential  threat.  The  conflict  creates  uncer- 
tainty and  UistablUty.  Neither  a  Persian 
Oulf  controUed  by  a  revoluUonary  Iran  nor 
a  Soviet  presence  would  be  In  the  Interests 
of  the  Western  world. 

Timelt  Snd  to  Iran-Iraq  War  to  Pirtt 
Priority 
Since  It  Is  the  ongoUig  war  which  threat- 
ens our  Interests,  our  first  priority  should 
be.  In  concert  with  the  United  NaUons  and 
Oulf  Coopentlon  Council  and  our  alllea  and 
Japan,  to  continue  every  effort  to  bring  the 
war  to  an  equitable  termination. 
tncreated  U.S.  Forces  Required  for  Cscorf 
The    long-standing    U.S.   commitment   to 
the  free  flow  of  oU  through  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz  has  led  the  Administntlon  to  pro- 
poae  a  plan  to  protect  reflagged  Kuwaiti 
tanken   against   attack   In   the   Oulf.   Pru- 
dence dictates  that  additional  U.8.  miUtary 
forcea  wiU  be  required  In  the  region  in  order 
to  conduct  tills  expanded  escort  mission  and 
reduce  risks. 

Oreater  Support  from  Regional  States  to 

Essential 
Support  of  those  Increased  forces  wUl  ne- 
cessitate further  essential  cooperation  from 
the  Oulf  sUtes.  That  cooperaUon  wUl  in 
part  depend  on  their  perception  of  U.S.  re- 
solve and  wlUlngneas  to  stay  the  course, 
even  In  the  face  of  adversity. 

ilJItos  Should  Share  the  Burden 
Since  many  of  our  NATO  aUies  and  Japan 
share  our  interest  In  the  Oulf  reglor*.  we 
must  »i»n  make  every  effort  to  enlist  their 
participation,  both  mUltary  and  economic, 
in  developing  a  common  strategy  In  the 
region  for  peace  and  stabUlty. 

Need  for  Pirm,  Lasting  Commitment 
If.  we  are  to  succeed,  our  commitment 
must  be  firm,  unequivocal,  and  enduring. 
Moreover,  It  muat  be  weU  undentood  and 
backed  by  the  Congress. 


Only  American  Lives  at  Risk  in  Retaliatory 
Strikes 

The  tanker  protection  plan  wiU  probably 
rely  on  the  threat  of  retaliation  to  deter  at- 
tacks on  U.S.  ships.  Such  retaliatory  strikes 
could  take  many  forms,  could  occur  in  inter- 
national waten  or  In  an  aggressor's  terri- 
tory, and  would  put  VS.  forces  at  risk.  Nei- 
ther our  AUies  nor  the  regional  statee  have, 
as  of  the  time  of  this  report,  committed  to 
participating  in  such  operations.  We  are 
gravely  concerned  with  a  poUcy  of  "going  It 
alone"  with  U3.  forces  and  the  potential 
that  only  U.S.  servicemen  might  be  kUled  or 
captured. 
VII.  lasuas  asquiBnio  puaiiua  xxamijiatioii 

Several  Issues  were  Identified  that  require 
further  examinatlML  These  Include: 
Likely  Soviet  Response  to  U.S.  Re/lagging/ 
Protection  of  Kuwaiti  Tankers 

The  KuwalUs  have  agreed  to  charter 
three  Soviet  tankera  which  the  Soviets  have 
agreed  to  escort.  Further  Soviet  activities  In 
the  Oulf  In  response  to  a  greater  VJ8.  pres- 
ence should  be  thoroughly  considered.  This 
assessment  should  Indxide  likely  Soviet  mUl- 
tary activities  (Including  arms  sales  in  the 
region),  as  weU  as  potential  diplomatic  ini- 
tiaUvea. 

Likely  Soviet  Response  if  U.S.  Decides  Not 
to  Flag  and  Escort  Kuwaiti  Tankers 

This  Is  a  critical  issue  which  must  be  eval- 
uated If  any  option  other  than  n.S.  flagging 
of  the  Kuwaiti  tanken  Is  considered.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Administration,  It  was  in  part 
the  poasiblUty  of  Soviet  flagging /chartering 
that  induced  the  U.S.  to  volunteer  to  flag 
the  Kuwaiti  tanken.  Moreover,  It  was  clear- 
ly ImpUed  by  senior  Kuwaiti  officials  that 
shoiUd  the  U.S.  f aU  to  go  through  with  the 
reflagglng,  Kuwaiti  woiUd  have  to  "look 
elsewhere  for  help." 

Prospects  for  Allied  Cooperation 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  continue 
to  Involve  our  European  aUies  and  Japan  In 
devising  a  long  term  stntegy  for  western  in- 
volvement in  the  Oulf  region.  Just  as  they 
share  the  benefits,  so  they  should  share  the 
costs  of  ensuring  the  free  flow  of  oU  from 
the  Oulf. 

U.S.  Forces  for  Protection  of  Shipping 

When  the  Kuwaiti  request  for  reflagglng 
and  protection  was  first  considered,  it  was 
commonly  beUeved  the  ships  then  assigned 
to  the  MEF  (6  crulser/destroyer/frigates) 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  escort  role.  No 
augmentation  was  anticipated. 

PoUowing  the  attack  on  USS  Stark,  and  as 
the  Iranian  Silkworm  missUes  neared  oper- 
ational status  and  Iranian  Intentions 
became  leas  dear,  force  requirements  for 
the  protection  of  shipping  were  revised 
upward.  WhUe  the  exact  composition  has 
not  been  announced,  the  expanded  force  is 
expected  to  Include  several  additional  escort 
ships  inside  the  Oulf,  and  an  aircraft  carrier 
battle  group  In  the  North  Arabian  Sea  to 
provide  air  cover  over  the  Strait  and  aouth- 
em reaches  of  the  Oulf. 

The  nation's  thirteen  deplojrable  aircraft 
carriere  already  operate  at  a  very  demand- 
ing pace  in  order  to  meet  commitments  elae- 
when.  Since  July  1986  the  Navy  has  only 
been  required  to  maintain  a  carrier  battle 
group  in  the  Indian  Ocean  for  a  minimum 
of  seven  months  of  the  year.  If  a  carrier 
battle  group  Is  now  required  to  remain  on 
permanent  station  In  the  region,  this  wlU  In- 
evitably affect  the  world-wide  carrier  de- 
ployment plan,  training  and  readiness,  and 
time  in  homeport  between  deployments. 


A  commitment  of  thto  magnitude  raises 
several  questions  which  deserve  further  ex- 
planation by  the  Administration. 

Exactly  what  forcea.  including  land  baaed 
aircraft.  wiU  be  required  In  order  to  execute 
the  tanker  protection  plan  at  an  acceptable 
level  of  risk? 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  such  a  reaUoca- 
tion  of  forces  on: 

Our  abiUty  to  respond  to  crises  elsewhere? 

TraliUng  and  readiness? 

Deployment  schedules  and  time  in  home- 
port? 

Personnel  retention? 

How  much  wiU  the  tanker  protection  plan 
cost  to  Implement  and  maintain? 

How  long  wUl  escorting  be  required  to 
continue?  Under  what  circumstances  would 
It  be  terminated  and  our  augmentaUcHi 
forces  withdrawn? 

What  is  the  impact  of  added  commitments 
on  people? 

Potential  for  a  Truce  in  the  Tanker  War 
Both  Iraq  and  Iran  refrained  from  attack- 
ing commercial  shipping  for  the  flret  three 
and  one  half  years  of  the  war.  But  in  April 
1984,  In  an  effort  to  damage  Iran's  economic 
lifeline,  Iraq  initiated  a  campaign  against 
ships  carrying  Iranian  oU  for  export.  Iran, 
which  Is  far  more  dependent  on  sea  trans- 
port than  Iraq,  responded  with  a  retaliatory 
campaign  against  ships  in  trade  with  several 
OCC  states  and.  since  September  1986,  pre- 
dominantly ships  In  trade  with  Kuwait. 
Most  Gulf  seaborne  cargo  bound  for  Iraq  Is 
actually  landed  In  Kuwait  and  transported 
overland. 

Olven  their  dependence  on  the  sea  lanes, 
Iran's  stntegic  interests  would  clearly  be 
served  by  the  restoration  of  safe  navigation 
in  the  Oulf  and  the  Strait.  If  Iraq  could  be 
pereuaded  to  cease  their  anti-ship  campaign, 
Iran  would  likely  foUow  suit.  Such  a  plan 
holds  little  appeal  for  Iraq,  however,  be- 
cause their  anti-ship  campaign  provides  the 
Iraqis  with  substantial  leverage  In  a  war  In 
which  they  enjoy  few  strategic  advantages. 

Possible  Options  AvailabU  to  U.S.  Other 
Than  Flagging  and/or  Providing  U.S. 
Navy  Escort  for  KuuMiti  Tankers 

Although  Administntlon  officials  have  In- 
dicated that  the  decision  to  flag  and  escort 
the  Kuwaiti  tanken  has  already  been  made, 
the  Congress  should  nevertheless  under- 
stand the  alternatives  to  flagging.  Options 
suggested  for  further  examination  include 
but  are  not  limited  to  the  fol  ^\Ang: 

Economic  pressure  on  Iran; 

Pressure  on  Iraq  to  stop  their  tanker  at- 
tacks: 

Pressure  on  UK,  France,  et  al.,  to  stop 
arms  sales  to  Iran: 

Pressiue  on  aU  nations  to  stop  arms  sales 
to  both  Iran  and  Iraq; 

Increased  naval  presence  without  flagging; 

Provide  naval  escort  to  several  nations  (re- 
gardless of  flag): 

Aooelente  construction  of  pipelines  to 
redtice  dependence  on  Hormuz  SIJOC;  and 

Conduct  the  operations  of  our  Naval 
forces  In  a  manner  that  Is  consistent  with 
British  and  French  naval  forces,  that  is, 
have  a  de  facto  common  pattern  of  oper- 
ations. 

OfAer  NatUms  May  Seek  U.S.  Protection 

How  WiU  the  U.S.  respond  to  other  nations 
whose  ships  are  threatened  in  the  Oulf 
should  they  also  seek  UJ3.  naval  protecUon 
through  reflagglng?  Such  requests  may 
come  from  Oulf  nations  or  others  who  rou- 
tinely trade  with  Oulf  countries. 
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Since  1973.  the  proportion  of  Oulf  oU  ex- 
ported by  pipeline  has  been  iiKreaslng.  pri- 
marily due  to  the  effect  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war 
on  Iraq's  ability  to  ship  through  the  Gulf. 
The  foUowlng  chart  shows  the  dramatic  in- 
crease in  pipeline  exports  over  the  past 
decade: 

PROPORTION  OF  GUlf  OOUNTRY  EXPORTS  BY  nPEUK 

1971    1979    19(1    19(3    19(S    19(7 
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The  current  capacity  of  the  Oulf  pittelinea 
Is  4.0  mbd;  or  42.6  percent  of  total  Oulf  oO 
exports.  Planning  or  construction  Is  now  un- 
derway on  new  pipelines  which  would  add 
1.7  mbd  to  current  capacity.  However,  pipe- 
lines with  a  capacity  of  2.2  mbd  are  current- 
ly shut  down  for  technical  or  poUtlcal  rea- 
sons. 

The  International  Energy  Agency  esti- 
mates that  within  ap[»oxlmately  five  years, 
50  percent  of  Oulf  oU  could  be  exported  by 
pipeline.  European  Imports  of  Oulf  oU  are 
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McOonneU-DouclM  F-40/S:  4  with  aotae  «S 
(M  poaalbly  aenrieeable)  Northrop  F-tK/T. 
Intereeptor/Tlshter.  (10  poaalble)  Onnn- 

manF-M.  ^  .^  »    .. 

namiiinlManm-  1  aquadron  (detacb- 
menU)  with  aome  5  F-14  and  S  RF-4B. 

Tanker/Tranaport  3  aqtiadrana  with  17 
Boeing  (10  707  and  7  747  aircraft). 

SAM:  5  aquadnoa  with  Ravier  and  2S  Ti- 
0ercai  fire  \inlta. 

Irav  Total  Armed  Foroea:  M6.000. 
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10  Infantry  dlvlalooK 

1  Prealdentlal  Ouard  Force  (a  armored,  l 
Infantry,  commando  brigade): 
3  Special  Forces  dlvlalona  (6  brlgadea): 
9  Reaerve  brtgadea: 
IS  Peoplea'  Army/volunteer  Infantry  brl- 
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8ILBCTB»  KIUTAaT  DATA 

(Source:  The  IfUltary  Balance  1M0-1M7. 
International  InaUtute  for  Strategic  Stud- 
lea,  London) 

Iran:  Total  Armed  Forcea:  704,500  regu- 
lar*: 350,000  army  reaervea  (ex-service  vol- 
unteers). 

Army:  306.000-  ^^ 

3  mecbanlMd  dtrlalons  (each  with  3  brt- 
gadea or  9  armored,  IS  mechanlaed  battal- 
ions): 

7  Infantry  dlvialana: 

1  Special  FDroea  dlvtalon  (4  brigades): 

13  SAM  battalions  with  HAWK. 

Revolutionary  Ouard  Corps:  350.000  (stUl 
Independent  of  the  Army).  Perhaps  8  dlvl- 
atona  and  many  Independent,  paratroop,  ar- 
tillery, engineer,  air  defense  and  border  de- 
fense units)  are  serving  independently  or 
with  the  Army  and  Navy  elements. 

Navy  :  14.500-  ^,  ^ 

Deatroyers:  2  US  Sumner  class:  1  wttlah 
BatUe  class  with  3  quad  Standard  surface- 
to-surface  mlaaile:  and  1  quad  Seacat  sur- 
face-to-air mlaUe  launchers. 

Frigates:  4  Soam  daas  (possibly  3  non- 
operational)  with  1  quintuple  SeakUUr  sw- 
face-to-surface  missile  and  1  triple  Seacat 
SAM  launcher. 
Corvettes:  3  US  PF-103. 
Ftet  Attack  Craft  (MlssUe):  8  Kaman  (La 
CombaUaiUe  IV  class  (3  possibly  servicea- 
ble) with  a  total  of  7  Harpoon  surface-to- 
surface  mlssUe  launchers. 

Large  Patrol  Craft:  3  Improved  PaM-71:  4 
Cape  daaa;  3  BH-7  hovercraft  (possible). 
Marinea:  3  battaliona. 
Maritime    Reconnaiasance:    1    aquadron 
with  3  P-3F  (possibly  non-operational). 

Air  Force:  35.000:  perhaps  08  serviceable 
combat  aircraft— 
Flghter-Oround  Attack:   8  Squadrona-^ 

with    some    35    (30    possibly    serviceable) 


Army  Air  Corps:  (40  possible)  MU  M-34 
Hind.  50  8A-343  OazeUe  (some  with  HOT). 
10  SA-321  Super  Frelon  (some  with  Exocet). 
some  30  SA-316B  Alouette  III  with  AS-13, 
aome  44  MBB  BO-IOS  with  8S-11  anU-tank 
missiles. 

SAM:  130  SA-3.  150  8A-3.  BAS.  SA-7.  8A- 
9.  60  Aotond. 

Navr  6.000- 

Frii^tea:  1  Lapo  class  with  8  Otomat-2 
surface-to-surface  missile  and  1  octuple  Al- 
batroe/Aijrtd  SAM  launchers:  1  helicopter.  1 
ritff  class  (training). 

Corvettes:  6  (6  possible)  i4«*od  class  with  1 
quad  AlbatrxM/Atpid  SAM  launcher:  2  with 
2  Otomat-2  8SM  launchers;  1  heUcopter.  4 
with  6  Otomat-2  launchers. 

Fast  Attack  Oaft  (Missile):  10  Ota  class 
with  4  Styx  surface-to-surface  mlssUe 
launchers. 

Fast  Attack  Craft  (Torpedo):  5  P-«. 

Large  Patrol  Craft:  3  80-1. 

Coastal  Patrol  Craft:  8  Including  PolucHat. 
Nyryat  II.  PO-2.  and  Zhuk. 

Air  Force:  40,000,  some  600  combat  air- 
craft— .^ 

Bomber.  I  squadron  with  7  Tupolev  Tu- 
33;  1  squadron  with  8  Tupolev  Tu-16. 

Flghter-Oround  Attack:  11  squadrons—  4 
with  some  40  M10-23BM;  4  with  20  Mirage 
F-1EQ5  ( Jiocct-equlpped)  and  23  Mirage  P- 
lEQ-300:  3  with  Sukhol  Su-7  and  Su-30. 

Interceptors:  5  nquadrona  with  some  25 
MlO-26,  some  40  MlO-19.  some  200  MiO-21, 
and  30  Jfirope  F-IEQ. 

Recoimalssance:  1  squadron  with  35  MIO- 
35. 

Ovlf  Cooperation  Council 

Bahrain:  Total  Armed  Forces:  2.800. 

Army:  2,300— 

1  Infantry  battalion: 

1  armored  car  squadron; 

1  artUlery,  2  mortar  batteries. 
Navy:  300- 
Past  Attack  C^raft  (Missile):  2  Luerssen  46 

meter  boats  with  4  Exocet  surface-to-surface 
mlssUe  launchers. 

Past  Attack  Craft:  2  Luerssen  38  meter 
kxMhts. 

Air  Force:  300— 

Flghter-Oround  Attadi:  1  squadron  with  6 
P-5ES. 

HeUcopter:  1  squadron  with  10  Agusta- 
BeU  AB-313,  3  MBB  BO- 105,  2  Hughes 
500D. 

Kuwait:  Total  Armed  Forces:  12.000. 

Army:  10.000- 

2  armored  brigades: 
1  mechanlaed  Infantry  brigade; 
1  surface-U>-s\vf ace  missUe  battalion. 
Navy:  1.100— 


Fast  AtUck  Craft  (MlssUe):  8  Luersaen 
TNC  45  with  4  Kzoeet  launchers; 
Fast  Attack  Craft:  3  Luerssen  FPB-67: 
Patrol  Craft:  50  coastal  (15  armed). 
Air  FProe:  3.000.  80  combat  aircraft.  SS 
armed  helicopters— 

Flghter-Oround  Attack:  3  squadrons  with 
30  A-4KU.  4  TA-4KU  Skwhavk; 

Interceptor:  1  squadron  with  S3  Mirope  F- 
ICK.  3  P-IBK; 

Counter-Insurgency /Training:  1  aquadron 
with  13  BAe  Hawk:, 

Helicopters:  3  squadrons:  Attack:  33  SA- 
343K  OoteUe:  Transport:  13  SA-330  Puma,  5 
AS-333  Super  Puma. 
Oman:  Total  Armed  Forcea:  31.500. 
Army:  18.500— 

1  armored  regiment  (3  tank  squadrons  and 
1  self-propeUed  arUUery  battery): 
3  artiUery  regimenu: 

1  reconnaiasance  regiment  (3  armored  car 
squadrona); 
8  infantry  regimenta  (battaliona): 
1  signals  regiment; 
1  field  engineer  regiment; 
1  parachute  regiment. 
Navy:  2,000— 

Fast  Attack  C^raft  (Missile):  S  Province 
class  (2  with  2  quadruple.  1  with  2  triple 
Exocet  launchers);  1  Brook  Marine  with  2 
Exocet  launchers. 
Fast  Attack  Craft:  4  AlWafi  clau. 
Patrol  Craft:  4  Inshore. 
Air  Force:  3.000:  52  combat  aircraft— 
Flghter-Oround  Attack:  2  squadrons  with 
30  Sepecat  Jaguar  S(.0)  Mk.l  and  4  T-3. 

Flghter-Oround  Attack/Reconnaissance:  1 
squadron  with  12  BAe  Hunter  POA-73  and 
4T-7. 

Counter-Insurgency /Tralninr  1  squardron 
with  12  BAC-167  Strlkemaater  MK-82. 

Air  Defense:  2  squadrons  with  28  Ropier 
fire  unlU. 
Oatar  Total  Armed  Forces:  6.000. 
Army:  5,000— 
1  Royal  Ouard  regiment: 
1  tank  battaUon: 
3  Infantry  battalions; 
1  artUlery  battery; 

1  SAM  battery  with  Rapier. 
Navy:  700- 

Past  Attack  Oaft  (MlssUe):  3  La  Combat- 
tante  IIIB  class  with  8  Exocet  launchers. 

Patrol  Craft:  6  Voaper  Thomycraft  130- 
ton. 

Coast  Defense:  3  Exocet  MM-40. 

Air  Force:  300.  33  combat  aircraft.  2  armed 
helicopters— 

Flghter-Oround  Attack:  14  Mirage  F-1.  3 
BAe  Hunter  FOA-6.  1  BAe  Hunter  T-79. 
and  6  Breguet-Domler  Alphabet 

Helicopters:  2  8A-341  OoieUe,  30  West- 
land  (3  WhiHtpind.  4  Commarulo  MK-3A,  10 
MK-2B.  and  3  Lynx). 

Saudi  Arabia;  Total  Armed  Forces:  67.600. 

Army:  40.000— 

2  armored  brigades; 

4  mechanized  brigades:  - 

1  Infantry  brigade; 

1  Airborne  brigade  (2  parachute  battal- 
iona. 3  special  forces  companies); 

1  Royal  Ouard  regiment  (3  battaUona); 

6  artUlery  battalions; 

18  anti-aircraft  artUlery  batteries; 

17  SAM  batteries:  12  with  105  I-HAWK 
fire  units  (216  mlssUes);  3  with  13  Shahine 
fire  uiUU  (48  mlssUes)  and  AMX-30SA  30 
mm  self-propeUed  anti-aircraft  gtins. 

Navy:  3,500:  20  combat  heUcopters— 

Frigates:  4  P-200  with  8  Otomat-2  surface- 
to-surface  missUe  and  1  CrotaU  SAM 
lauiwher.  1  AS-365  helicopter. 


Corvettea:  4  PCO-1  with  3  quad  ROM-84A 
Harpoon  surfaoe-to-surfaoe  mlssUe  launch- 
ers. 

Fast  Attack  Oaft  (MlssUe):  9  POO-1  with 

2  tadn  Harpoon  launchers. 

Fast  Attack  Craft  (Torpedo):  3  Jaguar 
(Luerssen). 

Large  Patrol  Craft:  1  (100  ton). 

Coastal  Patrol  Craft:  45. 

Mine  Counter-measures:  4  MSC-333  coast- 
al boata. 

HeUcopters:  34  AS-365N  fteuphin  3  (4 
SAR.  30  with  AS-15TT  air-to-surface  mls- 
sUes). 

Air  Force:  14.000;  316  combat  aircraft— 

Flghter-Oround  Attack:  3  squadrons  with 
65  Nortlvop  F-5E. 

Interceptor  3  squadrons  ( 1  forming)  with 
45  F-16C. 

Reconnaissance:  1  squadron  with  10  RF- 
5E. 

Operational  Conversion  Units:  3  with  34 
F-6F.  16  P-6B.  and  17  TP-15D. 

Air  Defense:  2  batteries  Sliahine  (.Crotale) 
and  10  batteries  Improved  Hawk. 

United  Arab  Emirates:  Total  Armed 
Forces:  43.000. 

Army:  40.000— 

1  Royal  Ouard  "brigade"; 

1  armored  brigade; 

1  mechanlaed  Infantry  brigade; 

2  Infantry  brigades: 

1  artiUery.  1  Air  Defense  brigade  (each  3 
battaUons). 

Navy:  1.500- 

Faat  Attack  Craft  (MlssUe):  6  Luerssen 
TNC-45  with  twin  Exocet  launchers. 

Patrol  Oaft:  6  Vosper  Thomycraft  large; 

3  Keith  Nelson  coastal. 
Air  Force:  1.500— 

Interceptor  2  squadrons  of  24  Mirage 
SAD.  3.  5RAD.  5DAD. 

Flghter-Oround  Attack:  1  squadron  with  3 
Breguet-Domler  Alpiiaiet 

Counter-Insurgency:  1  squadron  of  8  Aer- 
maochl  MB-336  KD/LD. 

HeUcopters:  7  SA-316  AlouetU  III  with 
AS-11.  8  AgusU  BeU  AB-205.  6  AB  206,  3 
AB-313.  3  BeU  314,  9  SA-330  Puma.  6  AS- 
333F  Super  Puma,  and  10  SA-342  QazeUe. 


AND 
AS- 


ECONOMIC     DISLOCATION 

WORKER      ADJUSTMENT 

S18TANCE  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  ISi.  President,  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee has  reported  out  S.  538,  the  Eco- 
nomic Dislocation  and  Worker  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  Act.  This  legislation 
will  provide  assistance  to  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  lose  their  Jobs  be- 
(aiuse  of  changes  In  the  domestic  econ- 
omy and  the  effects  of  the  world  econ- 
omy. Nearly  a  billion  dollars  will  be 
authorised  for  distribution  to  the 
States.  A  critical  provision  of  the  bill 
requires  notice  to  workers  and  commu- 
nities In  advance  of  plant  closings  and 
mass  layoffs. 

While  we  have  worked  closely  with 
the  Labor  Department  and  our  Repub- 
lican colleagues  In  reaching  a  consen- 
sus on  a  service  delivery  sjrstem  for 
dislocated  workers,  we  have  been  frus- 
trated by  the  complete  refusal  of  the 
administration  even  to  discuss  the  no- 
tification provisions  with  us. 

It  Is  shameful  that  the  administra- 
tion has  Joined  with  special  Interests 
In  opposition  to  a  concept  that  Is  vital 


to  effective  adjustment  programs.  Sec- 
retary Brock's  own  task  force  on  eco- 
nomic dislocation  concluded  t^At  ad- 
vance notification  is  essential  to  suc- 
cessful adjustment. 

In  a  recent  report,  GAO  has  added 
its  voice  to  the  chorus  of  studies  sup- 
porting this  view.  OAO  found  that 
woriter  adjustment  programs  with 
early  notice  are  twice  as  likely  to 
achieve  above  average  results  as 
projects  without  early  notice. 

In  the  face  of  this  evidence,  the  ad- 
ministration has  offered  only  the  lame 
response  that  notice  should  be  voltm- 
tary.  But  voluntary  does  not  assure 
that  States  will  be  able  to  set  up  on 
site  programs  before  workers  lose 
their  Jobs.  Volimtary  does  not  assure 
that  unemplojnnent  and  welfare  pay- 
ments will  be  minimized  because  work- 
ers are  helped  to  find  new  Jobs  before 
they  lose  their  old  ones.  And  volun- 
tary does  not  satisfy  (»nsiderations  of 
basic  fairness  to  Ameri<»Ji  workers. 

Workers  who  have  devoted  a  lifetime 
to  their  Jobs  deserve  more  than  a  get 
lost  notice  slapped  on  a  factory  gate  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  Everyone  ex- 
pects workers  to  give  their  employers 
notice  before  they  leave  for  other  Jobs 
or  retire.  It  is  only  fair  that  employers 
do  the  same  by  giving  notice  before 
they  move  their  plants  to  greener  pas- 
tures or  cease  operations  altogether. 

Rebuilding  America's  competitive- 
ness starts  with  the  skills  and  commit- 
ment of  individual  workers.  Workers 
who  lose  their  Jobs  because  of  technol- 
ogy, Imports  or  other  economic  dislo- 
cations should  not  be  left  out  of  any 
competitiveness  program  worthy  of 
the  name.  They  are  a  proven  resource 
in  the  workplace,  and  it  is  our  national 
obligation  to  harness  their  talents  for 
the  workplaces  of  the  future. 

America's  workers  are  being  asked  to 
adapt  to  new  economic  realities.  The 
old  pattern  of  one  Job  for  a  worker's 
lifetime  is  becoming  less  the  rule  and 
more  the  exception.  But  a  flexible, 
mobile,  and  productive  work  force 
cannot  be  built  on  a  foundation  of  In- 
security. Workers  cannot  concentrate 
on  productivity  If  they  are  worrying 
about  whether  their  Jobs  will  be  gone 
the  next  day.  They  cannot  concentrate 
on  retraining  if  they  are  worrying 
about  where  their  next  meal  will  come 
from. 

Advance  notification  Is  pragmatic, 
fair  vaA  necessary  for  effective  adjust- 
ment. It  gives  workers  the  reqject 
they  deserve.  And  it  saves  dollars  that 
will  go  to  imemplojmient  and  welfare. 
It  is  regrettable  that  the  administra- 
tion has  yielded  to  ideological  pressure 
against  this  realistic  and  considered 
measure  to  protect  workers  and  com- 
munities. A  major  battle  lies  ahead,  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  consider  this  letfs- 
latlon  carefully  and  dispassionately— 
and  to  break  a  filibuster  and  override 
a  veto  if  necessary. 


ACQUIRED  IMMUNE  DEFICIENCT 
SYNDROME  ACT  OF  1987 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  Republican  leader  Introduced 
the  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syn- 
drome Act  of  1987.  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  him,  and  my  other  distinguished 
colleagues,  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  measure.  This  proposed  legisla- 
tion represents  a  broad  consoisus  re- 
garding what  is  politically  and  fiscally 
possible  to  legislate  now  In  the  UJ3. 
Senate. 

AIDS  is  caused  by  a  vims  that  can 
be  passed  from  one  person  to  another 
chiefly  during  sexual  contact  or 
throtigh  the  sharing  of  Intravenous 
drug  needles  used  for  "shooting" 
drugs.  The  AIDS  virus  attacks  the  vic- 
tim's Immime  system,  rendering  him 
or  her  Incapable  of  fighting  off  other 
diseases.  There  is  no  (nire  for  AIDS 
and  no  vaccine  to  prevent  AIDS. 
Symptoms  of  AIDS  can  take  up  to  10 
years  to  develop.  In  the  meantime, 
persons  who  carry  the  virus,  but  who 
show  no  symptoms,  can  unwittingly 
spread  the  virus  to  others. 

We  recently  observed  the  sixth  anni- 
versary of  the  reporting  of  the  first  ac- 
quired immime  deficiency  syndrome 
[AIDS]  cases  in  the  United  States.  As 
of  last  week,  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  had  recorded  36,514  AIDS 
cases  in  the  United  States.  Of  these. 
21,155  have  died.  Public  health  au- 
thorities estimate  that  some  1%  mil- 
lion people  in  the  United  States  are  al- 
ready Infected  with  the  AIDS  virus. 
Although  we  do  not  know  how  many 
of  those  who  carry  the  virus  wHl  come 
down  with  the  disease,  it  is  feared  that 
half  or  more  wiU  eventually  sicken  and 
die  of  AIDS. 

AIDS  is,  of  course,  a  world  problem. 
The  World  Health  Organization  esti- 
mates that,  worldwide,  some  10  million 
people  may  be  infected.  In  most  coun- 
tries, the  epidemic  has  not  advanced 
as  far  as  it  has  in  the  United  States.  In 
some  African  nations,  however,  and  in 
Haiti,  rampant  epidemic  has  already 
taken  a  staggering  toll  in  human  life. 

Heightened  concern  over  AIDS  has 
come  about  because  mainstream 
Americans— those  with  typical  life- 
styles—now fear  that  they  are  In  real 
danger  of  exposure  to  the  disease. 
Until  fairly  recently,  AIDS  was  per- 
ceived as  a  disease  of  homosextials  and 
drug  users.  Although  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  AIDS  Infection  ronalns  closely 
associated  with  these  high-risk  groups, 
lately,  the  news  has  been  full  of  re- 
ports about  the  spread  of  the  disease 
by  heterosexual  transmission  or  expo- 
sure to  infected  blCKxL 

Although  the  disease  is  hardly  ramp- 
ant in  the  United  States,  the  current 
experience  in  Africa  suggests  what 
could  happen  here  and  elsewhere. 
Concern  and  caution  are  certainly  Jus- 
tified. Pear  or  panic,  however,  will 
only  interfere  with  the  best  efforts  of 
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gownunaoU,  poldle  taoalth  vortcen. 
and  Indtflduali  to  flcht  the  wpnuA  of 

AH*. 

m  the  7Mur«  tttum  the  dlaoorery  of 
tlM  Ame  diMMS.  the  Coofnm  ha» 
pnvMad  for  tmrwrtnt  Fwlerml  lup- 
port  of  ittieirti  Into  the  prevention 
•nd  tieatnient  of  AIDa  Thli  jreer  Fed- 
eral vMudtnc  wiU  emount  to  Mine 
$416  mmian.  Reaeereh  to  date  has  led 
to  iwtft  mogeai  in  flndtoc  the  vlnn 
,^f,|w.MiKhi  for  the  dieeaae,  In  develop- 
taw  a  blood  test  to  acreen  the  Natkm'e 
blood  anpply  from  the  vlrua.  and  In 
luillm  eone  of  the  opportunlatle  In- 
faetlooi  that  oeeor  when  the  patient's 
iiwimwi  lystem  hM  been  compromiaed 
by  the  AID6  vlrua.  However,  treat- 
menta  that  could  alter  the  eoune  of 
the  dlaraan  appear  to  be  yean  away. 

We  muat  continue  to  strive  for  a  vac- 
cine to  protect  from  AIDS  and  for  an 
effective  treatment,  but  we  must  also 
do  what  we  are  able  In  the  meantime 
to  halt  the  spread  of  AIDQ.  This  is 
what  the  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrome  Act  of  1M7  would  seek  to 

do. 

The  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
8jmli«Pf»i^  Act  of  1987  includes  three 
tttlea.  The  first  of  these  would: 

Dedaie  AIDS  a  public  health  emer- 
gency, thoeby  glvtnc  the  Secretary  of 
Health  mmI  y^mwm  Services  additional 
capacity  to  fight  the  spread  of  AIDS: 

BrtaWtl^  an  International  AIDS 
data  *^"*f  throuch  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medldne; 

IBitaH^teh  a  virus  and  aenun  bank 
through  the  National  Instltutea  of 
Health,  throu^  which  all  human  im- 
munodefldency  virus  serotypes  and 
serum  would  be  available  to  qualified 
InvcatlsatMS  and  organisations: 

Authorise  additional  personnel  for 
the  Fted  and  Drue  Administration  to 
expedite  the  drug  api»x>val  process: 
and 

Provide  for  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments,  and 
public  and  nonprofit  organtaations  for 
carrying  out  programs,  projects,  and 
acttvltlea  relating  to  AIDS. 

Title  n  of  the  acquired  Immune  De- 
ficiency Act  of  l»g7  addresaea  the  need 
for  training  and  services  to  deal  with 
AIDS.  This  second  title  would: 

Provide  for  granU  to  States  to  co- 
ordinate and  support  health  care  in 
the  home  for  AIDS  patients:  and 

Provide  for  granU  to  support  Im- 
provement in  the  training  of  health 
profeaslonals  In  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  victims  of  AIDS. 

Title  m  of  the  proposed  legislation 
addresses  the  need  for  public  informa- 
tion. These  provisions  would: 

Provide  for  the  development  of 
public  service  announcements  with 
special  TtnphfiT*"  on  announcements 
directed  at  minorities  and  other 
groupa  at  high  risk: 

Establish  a  telephone  hotline  at  the 
Center*  for  Dieeaae  Control;  and 
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Provide  tat  block  grants  to  the 
States  for  developing,  eatabllahlng. 
and  operating  public  Information  ao- 
ttviUes  relating  to  the  prevention  of 
AIDS. 

AIDS  is  nothing  short  of  a  disaster. 
The  ways  it  has  been  spread.  iU  insidi- 
ous development,  and  its  stigma  con- 
spire to  make  this  disease  the  unprece- 
dented public  health  menace  that  it 
has  become.  Current  trends  portend 
t^»t  t****  tlianasr  could  overwhelm  our 
health  care  system  and  strain  public 
reaouroea.  However,  we  must  not  allow 
this  rtlsrasc  to  overcome  our  values, 
our  ethics,  our  reason,  and  our  oom- 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syn- 
drome Act  of  1987  and  to  make  good 
this  opportunity  to  begin  a  concerted 
FMeral  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  suf- 
fering and  death  carried  by  the  dread 
disease  AIDS. 


these  defiant  Latvlana.  Cstonians.  and 
Lithuanians  have  not  given  up  the 
struggle  for  their  basic  human  rights, 
dvll  liberties,  and  religious  freedom. 
These  brave  people  hold  on  to  the 
beUef  that  oat  das  they  will  be  freed 
from  Soviet  oppression. 

We  as  Americans  muat  continue  to 
stand  firmly  behind  the  peoples  of  the 
Baltic  States  in  their  imendlng  search 
for  Independence  from  the  yoke  of 
Soviet  subjugation. 


BALTIC  STATES  TRIBXTTE 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  marks  the  46th  anniversary  of 
the  mass  deporUtlon  of  the  Lithuani- 
an. Latvian,  and  Estonian  peoples 
from  their  homelands. 

The  Baltic  SUtes  were  illegaUy  in- 
corporated Into  the  DJ3.S.R.  in  1940 
a^Unst  their  will.  The  United  States 
has  never  recognixed  this  act  of  ag- 
gression. Since  then,  the  XJBBJR.  has 
shown  total  disregard  for  the  basic 
human  rights  of  these  proud  and  cou- 
rageous peoples.  The  U.8.8JI.  blatant- 
ly ignores  the  human  rights  provisions 
of  the  Helsinki  accord,  which  It  volun- 
tarily signed,  by  continuing  to  subju- 
gate the  Baltic  peoples. 

On  June  14,  1941,  the  mass  deporta- 
tions began.  The  n.S.SJl.  uprooted 
htmdreds  of  thousands  of  Baltic 
people  and  sent  them  to  the  gulags 
where  many  died.  Many  were  commit- 
ted to  psychiatric  institutions,  slaugh- 
tered, exiled,  and  deported  to  Siberia. 
Nearly  every  Baltic  family  was  affect- 
ed by  this  tragedy. 

The  Lithuanians.  Latvians,  and  Esto- 
nians have  been  subjected  to  some  of 
the  most  brutal  acts  of  oppression  ever 
practiced  by  the  UJ3.SJI. 

The  Soviets  continue  to  practice  a 
russification  program  that  Includes 
trying  to  strip  the  BalUc  people  of 
their  strong  religious,  cultural,  and 
historical  heritage.  Russians  are  still 
being  relocated  to  the  Baltic  SUtes  as 
part  of  this  ethnodde  effort  The 
Baltic  States'  dtlaens  are  losing 
ground  in  their  beloved  homelands.  If 
many  more  non-Baits  continue  to 
flood  into  the  Baltic  States.  It  will  be 
only  a  short  time  before  Latvians 
become  a  minority  in  their  own  coun- 
try. The  Estonians  and  Lithuanians 
are  experiencing  the  same  problem. 

Despite  all  of  the  hardships  and  suf- 
fering experienced  by  the  Baltic 
people  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviets. 


BALTIC  FREEDOM  DAY 
Mr.  PRYOR.  Ut.  President,  on 
Sunday  we  commemorated  the  spirit 
of  freedom  in  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  by  celebrating  "Baltic  Free- 
dom Day." 

Today  the  Russian  reign  continues 
to  deny  the  Baltic  SUtes  their  reli- 
gious, political,  and  national  rights; 
however,  throughout  the  free  world 
the  Baltic  countries  continue  to  be  rec- 
ognised as  Independent  nations. 

Antanas  Terleckas.  a  Lithuanian, 
brought  it  upon  himself  nearly  8  years 
ago  to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  the 
Baltic  States  by  petitioning  and  speak- 
ing out  against  Soviet  rule.  In  August 
1979  Terleckas  and  44  other  Lithuani- 
ans signed  a  memorandum  condenm- 
Ing  the  Soviet  regime  and  demanding 
self-determination  for  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries. Terleckas  was  arrested  by  the 
KOB  and  sentenced  to  3  years  in 
strict-regime  camps  and  5  years  of 
exile. 

This  memorandum,  which  expressed 
an  outward  display  of  rebellion  against 
Soviet  dominance,  brought  about  con- 
flict and  controversy.  The  Lithuanians 
protested  because  of  Terleckas'  Impris- 
onment, and  the  Soviets'  excessive  re- 
action demonstrated  that  anybody 
who  Is  unwilling  to  submit  to  Soviet 
repression  is  subject  to  prison  or  exile. 
The  American  people  have  consist- 
ently supported  the  Independence  of 
the  Baltic  SUtes.  In  recognition  of  the 
courage  and  Independent  spirit  of 
people  like  Antanas  Terleckas.  the 
Senate  adopted  the  legislation  naming 
Jvme  14.  "Baltic  Freedom  Day."  In 
this  way  we  keep  alive  the  hopes  and 
traditions  of  the  Estonian.  Latvian, 
and  Lithuanian  peoples. 

Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
morning  business  be  closed^ 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
iM>t.  morning  business  is  dosed. 
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SENATORIAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  report  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clei^  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3)  to  smend  the  federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a  vol- 
untary system  of  spending  limits  and  partial 
public  finandns  of  Senate  general  election 
campaigns,  to  limit  contributions  by  multi- 
candidate  political  committees,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

■Bcass  mrm.  s:so  pji. 

Mr.  BYRD.  BCr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  30  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  2:50  pjn.,  recessed  until  3:20 
pjn..  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Fowler]. 

Idr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be- 
tween now  and  the  hour  of  5  o'dock 
today  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  two  leaders.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  jrleld  my  time  to  tSi. 
BoasH. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Sena- 
tors who  wish  to  speak  out  of  order, 
may  do  so  in  the  event  they  get  time 
fnnn  Mr.  Borxh.  which  I  am  sure  he 
wiU  be  glad  to  let  th«n  have. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Bfr.  Prssident.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  myself. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  outstanding  objection,  the  Sen- 
ator is  recognised. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  we  resume  debate  on 
the  pending  matter,  which  of  course  is 
the  «'M«p*ign  fizumoe  reform  bill.  S.  2. 
Acain  In  Just  a  few  minutes  we  will 
make  another  effort  to  allow  the 
Senate  to  work  its  will,  to  allow  the 
majority,  which  has  hem  dearly  ex- 
preaaed  in  previous  votes,  to  move 
ahead  to  pass  meaningful  campaign 
ntom  for  this  country. 

I  hope  today  Members  will  make  it 
poaslblf  for  Monbers  to  move  forward. 
I  emphasise  we  are  noi  attiuug  Mem- 
bers to  vote  cm  a  particular  piece  of 
legislation.  Amendments  can  stiU  be 
offered.  We  are  simply  sajring  let  us 
remove  the  roadblodEs;  let  us  move 
forward;  let  us  put  this  firmly  aa  the 


agenda;  let  us  deal  with  this  problem; 
let  the  Seiukte  work  its  will;  let  us 
share  ideas  with  each  other  in  the 
form  of  amendments  and  write  a  piece 
of  legislation  which  will  do  something 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  election 
process. 

In  the  last  several  dajrs  we  have  been 
dlffnii^ing  the  need  for  change,  and  It 
is  not  coinddental  that  I  have  not 
heard  a  single  Senator  come  to  the 
floor  and  defend  the  sUtus  quo.  How 
can  the  sUttis  quo  be  defended  when 
you  look  at  what  Is  going  on  in  the 
current  system?  It  clearly  is  a  disgrace. 
What  is  happening  ctmstitutes  a  dear 
threat  to  the  integrity  of  the  election 
process,  the  integrity  of  the  democrat- 
ic process  as  we  Imow  it.  The  cost  of 
campaigns  has  skyrocketed.  It  has 
gone  up  by  500  percent  in  the  last 
decade,  far  outstripping  the  rate  of  in- 
flation. There  is  no  end  in  sight.  It 
continues  to  escalate. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  wait.  Mr. 
President,  before  we  act?  Are  we  going 
to  allow  the  average  cost  of  cam- 
paigns, which  has  already  gone  from 
$600,000  up  to  $3  million,  to  go  on  up 
to  $10  million  before  we  act?  Are  we 
going  to  wait  until  it  costs  $25  million 
to  nm  in  an  average-sised  State  before 
we  do  something  about  the  disgracef  til 
trend?  Are  we  going  to  wait  until  it  is 
$50  million  or  $100  million? 

Obviously,  something  has  to  be 
done.  I  have  not  heard  anyone  assert 
that  it  is  good  for  the  country.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  were  sent  here 
to  solve  the  Nation's  problems  are 
having  to  spend  more  and  more  and 
more  of  their  time  out  raising  money. 
It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  time  taken 
away  from  dealing  with  the  Nation's 
problems.  It  is  that  Senators  are 
having  to  go  to  other  SUtes  and  other 
parte  of  the  country  to  try  to  raise 
money  from  those  who  have  money, 
instead  of  being  able  to  go  back  home 
and  listen  to  the  people,  listen  to  the 
people  in  the  SUtes  they  represent, 
walk  up  and  down  the  main  streets,  go 
to  the  farms,  talk  to  the  people  about 
the  problems  on  their  minds,  problems 
that  need  to  be  solved.  It  is  creating  an 
unhealthy  appearance  about  what  is 
going  on  in  the  legislative  process. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  Members  of 
this  body  to  raise  large  sums  of  money 
and  at  the  same  time  convey  to  the 
people  of  this  country  that  they  are 
trying  in  a  oonsdentious  way.  free  of 
any  undue  influence,  especially  mone- 
tary influence,  to  gn4>pie  with  the  Na- 
tion's problems,  and  so  too  much 
money  is  being  q>ait  under  the  sUtus 
quo.  It  cries  out  for  change. 

It  is  not  only  that  too  much  money 
is  being  spent.  Mr.  President.  There  is 
reason  for  concern  about  from  where 
that  money  is  coming.  Almost  half  of 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
were  elected  in  this  last  electkm  cyde 
in  1986  received  half  or  more  of  all  of 
their «— wpaign  contributions  not  from 


the  folks  back  home,  not  from  the 
voters  at  the  grassroots,  not  from  the 
dtizens  of  their  own  districte  or  their 
own  States  but  from  interest  groups 
with  little  or  no  contact  with  their 
States  at  alL  This  is  simply  not 
healthy. 

What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  cxm- 
cept  of  graasroote  democracy  when  it 
takes  $3  million  or  $5  million  or  $10 
million  to  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
most  of  those  millions  are  raised  not 
from  the  people  at  home  but  from  the 
people  who  have  absolutely  no  contact 
with  those  States  at  all? 

What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  con- 
cept of  grassroote  democracy?  Will  the 
people  in  those  States  really  feel  that 
they  have  a  Congressman  ansrmore. 
that  they  have  a  Senator  anymore,  re- 
sponsive primarily  to  their  own  inter- 
este? 

So  it  is  an  unhealthy  trmd. 

I  was  at  a  meeting  recently  where  I 
was  asked,  in  all  seriousness:  "Senator, 
don't  you  think  It  Is  a  good  thing  that 
you  can  raise  all  the  money  in  other 
places  without  having  to  go  back  to 
the  people  in  your  home  SUte  and  ask 
them  to  contribute  to  your  campaign? 
You  can  raise  all  the  money  here  in 
Washington.  You  don't  have  to  be  em- 
barrassed anymore  by  going  back  to 
the  people  in  your  own  home  State  or 
your  own  district  to  ask  than  to  con- 
tribute to  your  campaign.  You  can 
raise  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
In  a  fundraiser  from  special  interest 
groups  in  one  evening,  and  it  frees  you 
from  having  to  go  back  home  and 
asking  the  people  to  support  your 
campaigiL" 

My  answer  was:  "Thank  goodness 
that  the  Constitution  requires  that  we 
trouble  the  people  back  home,  that  we 
inconvenience  the  people  back  home 
to  vote  In  our  elections.  We  can  handle 
the  whole  thing  with  special  intereat 
groups  in  Washington.  DC.  and  have 
them  cast  all  the  votes  and  put  up  all 
the  money." 

It  is  not  good  for  the  country,  and 
we  know  it,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  single  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  feels  good  about  the  ap- 
pearance created  by  the  present 
system,  whereby  we  have  to  go  out 
and  accept  money  frmn  special  inter- 
est groups  which  have  no  real  ocmtact 
with  the  people  back  hcnne  that  we 
are  elected  to  represent. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  dear.  alao.  aiien 
new  Senators  have  come  to  the  floor 
to  say  that  the  status  quo  Is  working 
as  it  should,  when  you  consider  who 
geto  that  special  interest  money.  Why 
is  so  much  money  being  pumped  into 
the  campaign?  It  is  tot  aooeaa. 

As  one  Senator  said  yesterday:  "You 
just  have  an  hour  in  which  to  reflect 
about  a  decision  that  you  are  trying  to 
make,  and  sometme  comes  in  vrlth  a 
list  of  50  pe(H>le  who  have  been  trying 
to  telephone  you.  and  you  can  only 
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talk  to  one  or  tvo  or  three.  To  whom 
are  you  ffolnc  to  weak?  Are  you  foinc 
to  ipeak  to  peoi>le  back  home  you 
never  heard  of.  who  have  not  partici- 
pated In  your  campaign,  or  are  you 
■otnc  to  take  a  eaU  from  a  political 
•ctl<»  eooamlttee  that  Just  gave  a 
$6,000  contribution  to  your  campaign 

fund?" 

Human  nature  being  what  it  la,  I 
think  it  la  unreaaonable  to  expect  that 
you  are  not  even  going  to  llaten  to 
that  Intereat  group  that  haa  put  $5,000 
or  $10.000— your  primary  and  general 
election  campalgna— into  your  cam- 
paign fund  for  your  election.  So, 
aooeai  la  sought 

People  heading  these  groups  know 
that  Senators  and  Congressmen  here 
now  c*"  have  an  Influence  on  deci- 
sions being  made.  They  do  not  know  If 
the  challengers  are  going  to  win. 

As  we  have  seen  from  statistics  of 
the  last  election,  special  Interest 
groups  have  no  trouble  coming  In  after 
the  election,  when  a  candidate  has  a 
deficit,  and  m^kiny  a  contribution  at 
that  time,  to  make  amends  for  not 
having  given  during  the  election,  for 
having  supported  the  incumbent  in- 
stead. We  have  doaens  of  cases  in 
which  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
pumped  into  rftTnp*«g"  funds  after  the 
electl<m  because  the  incument  has  lost 
and  the  same  groups  want  to  make 
sure  they  have  access  to  the  newly 
elected  Member  of  the  Senate. 

So.  over  80  percent  of  all  funds  from 
political  action  committees  have  been 
going  to  inciunbents  rather  than  chal- 
loigers.  That  makes  It  harder  for  new 
people  with  new  ideas,  ideas  that  may 
have  to  be  heard  by  the  policymakers 
of  this  country,  to  seek  office  and  to 
ultimately  win  seats  in  Congress.  It  is 
not  healthy,  and  it  is  not  good  for  our 
system. 

The  appearance  of  undue  influence 
of  money  in  the  American  political 
sjrstem  is  adding  to  the  sense  of  alien- 
ation, the  sense  of  disaffection,  the 
sense  of  cynJciam  that  the  American 
people,  tragically,  have  toward  their 
own  government. 

This  Oovemment  belongs  to  the 
people.  We  are  here  as  the  hired 
hands  of  the  people  back  home,  and  It 
is  a  tragedy  when  they  begin  to  notice 
that  it  takes  mUllons  of  dollars  for  us 
to  run  campaigns,  and  most  of  that  is 
not  "I"— ««"g  from  them  but  from  spe- 
cial-interest groups;  and  they  decide 
that  they  can  no  longer  make  a  differ- 
ence as  to  what  goes  on  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtea,  which 
should  belong  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  We  run  the  real  risk  of 
having  government  of  the  people,  for 
the  people,  and  by  the  people  replaced 
by  government  for  the  special  intrests 
and  government  by  the  special  inter- 
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Sven  if  it  does  not  occur,  in  fact,  we 
allow  for  a  syitem  which  creates  the 
appearance.  We  are  driving  people  out 


of  the  political  process  and  causing 
them  to  become  undiily  disoouraged. 

We  have  tried  to  do  something  about 
this  ooneem  that  the  American  people 
legitimately  have  about  what  is  going 
on  in  their  own  Government,  and 
there  is  a  strong  concern.  I  want  to 
dte  the  most  recent  public  opinion 
polls  I  have  been  able  to  find  on  this 
subject,  the  Harris  survey.  Unfortuan- 
tely.  they  are  not  from  this  year,  but 
from  the  recent  past  They  indicate 
W7  strong  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people. 

Here  Is  one  statement 

r^^jpmigK  ipending  la  now  an  are*  of  le- 
gtUmate  oomiteUtkm  and  If  one  candidate  Is 
better  at  ralalns  money  than  another,  that 
can<1Mat^  deserves  an  advantase. 

The  American  people  were  polled  on 
that  question.  Twenty-seven  pecent 
agred  with  It.  Seventy  percent  dis- 
agreed with  that  particular  statement 
In  other  words,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people  are  saying.  "Yes. 
we  want  competition  In  the  political 
process." 

I  have  heard  some  of  those  arguing 
against  the  campaign  reform  bill  Indi- 
cate that  they  want  competition.  They 
think  that  going  out  and  raising  un- 
limited amounts  of  money  is  the  kind 
of  competiticm  we  want  in  our  political 
system.  That  is  not  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  think.  They  do  not  think 
we  should  be  competing  between  can- 
didates and  giving  advantage  to  a  can- 
didate based  upon  his  ability  to  raise 
money.  The  American  people  want  a 
competition  of  ideas.  They  want  candi- 
dates to  compete  on  the  basis  of  their 
qualifications,  what  those  candidates 
can  do  to  serve  their  country,  to  build 
an  American  that  is  going  to  be  sound 
for  the  next  generation.  They  are  not 
interested  in  electing  people  to  office 
on  the  basis  of  who  can  raise  the  most 
money. 

They  were  asked: 

Candidates  thould  be  elected  baaed  on 
hov  sood  they  would  be  In  office,  not  ac- 
cording to  how  rich  they  are  or  how  many 
commercials  they  can  put  on  television. 

What  did  the  American  people  say 
to  that?  Ninety-four  percent  agreed 
that  they  want  candidates  based  upon 
merit,  how  good  they  would  be  in 
office,  not  based  upon  how  much 
money  they  can  raise  or  spend  to  buy 
TV  commercials.  Ninety-four  percent 
agreed;  five  percent  disagreed. 

They  were  asked: 

Do  you  feel  the  excessive  campaisn  apend- 
Ing  in  national  elections  Is  a  very  aerioua 
problem,  only  aomewhat  aertoua.  or  not  a  ae- 
rioua problem  at  all? 

Sixty-two  percent,  very  serious: 
twenty-nine  percent  said  somewhat  se- 
rious; 8  percent  said  not  serious  at  all. 
Tet.  we  have  heard  that  any  kind  of 
bill  which  puts  any  outer  limit  on  cam- 
paign spending  should  not  be  allowed 
to  be  considered.  We  have  heard  from 

the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  it 

would  be  off  the  table:  Yes.  we  will  ne- 


gotiate on  <r*'"P**g"  reform,  but  we 
will  not  allow  any  consideration  to  be 
given  to  the  idea  of  setting  any  kind  of 
spending  limits. 

We  do  not  want  to  do  anything 
about  the  ability  of  people  to  buy  elec- 
tions. No  limit  is  in  order. 

We  have  had  races  in  which  over  $20 
million  was  Q>ent  running  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  last  time.  And  we  have  heard 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  partici- 
pated In  those  kinds  of  election  ex- 
press their  horror  at  what  went  on 
and  their  desire  to  do  something  about 
it 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  believe  that  the  other  side  can 
bear  the  burden  of  proof  of  showing 
us  we  should  never  put  any  limit  on  it 
that  we  should  not  stop  if  campaigns 
go  to  $100  million  to  run  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  a  State  of  1  million  people; 
that  is  Just  fine.  Let  it  go  to  $100  mil- 
lion. It  is  good  for  the  country.  It  is 
good  for  competition. 

Mr.  President  the  American  people 
disagree.  They  strongly  disagree  by  a 
vast  majority  with  that  point  of  view, 
and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
now  the  majority  has  clearly  ex- 
pressed itself  in  favor  of  a  desire  to  get 
on.  to  get  on  with  the  business,  to 
enact  some  kind  of  meaningful  cam- 
paign reform.  We  ought  to  have  a 
chance  to  do  it.  It  should  not  l>e  on 
the  basis  of  taking  those  items  off  the 
table  for  discussion  that  are  essential- 
ly what  the  American  people  are  con- 
cerned about.  We  ought  to  have  a 
chance  to  deal  with  it. 

We  cannot  afford,  as  I  said  yester- 
day, to  try  to  fool  the  people  with 
something  short  of  true  campaign 
reform,  to  say  we  are  going  to  talk 
about  campaign  reform  and  do  noth- 
ing about  runaway  spending  in  elec- 
tions, nothing  about  the  ability  of 
some  people  to  literally  buy  elections 
because  they  have  so  many  financial 
resources  or  access  to  so  much  money. 
It  is  like  saying,  "Well,  you  can  go 
swimming  but  we  are  not  going  to  let 
you  go  near  the  water." 

It  is  time  for  us  to  deal  with  real 
campaign  reform. 

I  was  encouraged.  Mr.  President 
very  encouraged  that  in  the  final  dis- 
cussion which  we  had  on  the  Senate 
floor  last  night  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader.  Senator  Dou.  indicat- 
ed that  he  did  see  the  need  at  s(»ne 
point.  He  said  it  has  to  be  fair.  And  I 
agree.  You  have  to  set  campaign 
spending  limits  high  enough  so  chal- 
lengers who  are  not  well  known  have  a 
chance  against  an  incumbent  who  is 
well  known.  You  have  to  set  limits  at  a 
level  at  which  those  parties  that  find 
themselves  geographically  in  the  mi- 
nority status  have  a  chance. 

But  he  did  concede  that  we  can 
reach  a  point  and.  certainly,  sometime 
do  reach  a  point  in  which  excessive 
amoimts  of  money  are  being  spent 


that  imduly  influence  the  outcome  of 
elections,  and  at  that  point,  it  is  time 
to  do  something  about  it. 

We  can  begin  serious  negotiations  on 
that  basis  and  we  can  begin  to  fashion 
something  that  wiU  be  of  real  benefit 
to  this  coimtry. 

I  hope  there  will  be  enough  Senators 
come  to  the  floor  today  to  register 
their  strong  feeling  that  we  should 
move  forward.  We  will  be  able  to  move 
ahead  in  a  constructive  way. 

I  see  my  good  friend  from  Arizona 
on  the  floor,  and  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  as  much  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  q>eak  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  DsCONCINI.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. ■ 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  Mr.  DaCoMcnn. 
Mr.  DaCONCINI.  Mr.  President  I 
sat  around  for  the  last  several  weeks 
and  listened  to  a  numt>er  of  eloquent 
speeches  on  both  sides  of  this  issue, 
those  opposing  it  for  some  philosophi- 
cal reasons  and  offering  the  alterna- 
tive of  cutting  out  PAC  money. 

I  Just  want  to  say,  Mr.  President,  I 
will  be  back  again  to  speak  again  on 
this  subject  matter.  I  am  sure  every- 
oat  WiU  be  waiting  with  bated  breath. 
But  it  looks  like  we  are  going  to  be 
here  for  a  while. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  Just 
mentioned,  yesterday  we  had  an  en- 
couraging statement  from  the  minori- 
ty leader.  He  said  that  he  wants  to 
talk  about  some  changes,  some  alter- 
ations, some  negotiations  and  that  is 
better  than  what  we  have  had  so  far. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
taken  a  strong  leadership  position 
here.  He  has  been  willing  to  negotiate 
and  take  into  consideration  everyone's 
interest.  Even  if  he  has  not  always 
agreed  with  them. 

I  have  a  few  things  that  I  would  like 
to  see  attached  to  this  bill  and  I  plan 
to  offer  amendments.  But  if  we 
cannot  get  it  up.  how  can  we  really 
have  any  public  debate  on  whether  or 
not  election  law  reform,  campaign 
reform,  campaign  limits,  both  as  to 
the  tolerance  of  the  people  of  this 
country  and  as  to  the  cost  of  elections, 
is  ever  going  to  come  about? 

So  I  applaud  the  minority  leader's 
movement  yesterday,  that  he  is  willing 
to  t^ifc  about  change.  Up  to  now.  his 
has  been  a  position  of  total  recalci- 
trance toward  any  type  of  negotiations 
on  campaign  reform  and  election  law 
reform. 

So  maybe  tomorrow  will  be  a  better 
day.  Who  knows?  Maybe  even  today 
may  be  a  better  day. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  strong  desire 
to  speak  on  that  election  law  reform 
for  a  few  additional  minutes.  It  is  an 
important  issue  that  is  not  going  to 
leave  us.  This  is  not  only  because  of 
the  determination  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  but  because  it  is  nec- 
essary that  we  move  ahead  on  this  leg- 
islation. 


The  majority  leader  and  Senator 
BoRBf  have  put  before  this  particular 
body  a  piece  of  legislation  that  is  mon- 
umental. They  have  argued  that  their 
basic  concern  is  that  we  must  change 
the  system  of  the  high  cost  of  Senate 
elections.  I  agree.  However,  some 
Senate  Republicans  have  argued  that 
their  basic  concern  Is  opposition  to  the 
public  financing  of  any  elections. 

As  we  have  repeated  many  times,  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  Buckley  versus 
Valeo  case,  specifically  stated  that 
spending  limits  would  not  be  held  con- 
stitutional without  partial  public  fi- 
nancing. 

Now,  given  that  and  given  the  Su- 
preme Court's  clear  decision  in  this 
area,  what  alternative  is  there? 

We  have  seen  some  Republican  Sen- 
ators offer  the  elimination  of  PAC's. 
But  that  is  not  going  to  pass. 

This  bill  is  not  that  extreme.  It  does 
not  eliminate  PAC's.  I  do  not  think 
that  that  is  really  the  problem.  Yes. 
PAC's  are  very  influential  and  yes, 
they  play  a  major  role  but  they  are 
not  the  sole  problem.  But  we  should 
not  Just  be  trying  to  beat  up  PAC's 
here,  and  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  to 
Just  attack  PAC's. 

What  we  really  want  to  do  is  some- 
thing comprehensive  that  will  limit 
the  amount  of  money  that  is  being 
spent  by  individuals  and  in  total  in  a 
campaign. 

Limits  by  themselves  have  been  held 
to  be  unconstitutional  because  of  the 
Valeo  case,  and  this  will  necessitate 
that  we  address  head  on  the  issue  of 
public  financing. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  already  agreed  that  maybe  we 
cannot  bite  the  whole  apple  at  once, 
and  that  is  a  good  indication  that  he  is 
willing  to  move  in  a  positive  way,  and  I 
commend  him  for  that. 

However,  to  respond  to  the  concerns 
of  our  Republican  colleague.  Senators 
Btro  and  Borkh  have  come  up  with  a 
new  proposal  which  drastically  cuts 
the  amount  of  public  money,  and  that 
seems  to  be  the  great  stumbling  block 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle;  in 
fact,  this  compromise  cuts  the  amount 
of  public  money  by  more  than  half. 
This  certainly  is  a  good  faith  effort 
and  a  reasonable  approach. 

Last  Thursday,  I  noticed  that  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  carried  an 
article  titled  "McConnell-Ford  Split  on 
Campaign  Financing."  I  see  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Kentucky  is 
here.  The  last  paragrm>h  of  that  arti- 
cle Is  of  particular  concern  to  this  Sen- 
ator. Let  me  quote  it: 

McConnell  said  Senate  Republicans  met 
late  yesterday  and.  with  one  OOP  Senator 
dlaaentinc.  agreed  to  bind  themaelves  as  a 
caucua  to  vote  against  the  new  version  and 
any  subsequent  versions  that  contained 
spending  limits  and  public  financing. 

Now.  I  am  concerned.  Mr.  President 
that  the  minority  leader  came  out 
here  last  night  and  said.  "Hey.  we 


don't  like  pubUc  financing."  Imt  he 
also  said.  "We  are  willing  to  negoti- 
ate." And  I  am  willing  to  negotiate  as 
well.  Maybe  there  is  a  solution  that  I 
have  not  thought  of. 

Maybe  the  Sivreme  Court  case  has 
not  been  totally  refined  for  me.  Maybe 
there  is  a  loophole  that  you  would 
allow  limitations  on  spending  without 
public  financing.  I  welcome  it  I  do  not 
know  that  we  have  seen  that  offered 
yet  But  I  am  concerned  about  this 
newspapar  article  because  it  shows  to 
me  a  lack  of  real  commitment  on  the 
side  of  the  Republicans  to  compro- 
mise. 

The  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  let 
this  bill  come  up.  That  means  about  7. 
or  8.  or  10  Republican  Members  would 
have  to  vote  for  cloture  and  then  let 
them  offer  whatever  better  scheme  or 
better  legislation  or  better  way  to  skin 
the  cat  that  they  may  have,  offer  it  as 
an  amendment.  I  might  very  well  Join 
in  it 

I  am  Just  a  llttie  bit  confused  about 
this  debate.  As  I  understand  it  the  Su- 
preme Court  case  has  made  it  very 
clear  in  their  ruling  that  you  have  to 
have  partial  public  financing.  Maybe 
there  is  some  other  public  funding 
scheme  that  we  can  come  up  with  if 
we  put  our  heads  together.  But  with- 
out Joining  with  our  distinguished 
partners  across  the  aisle  we  know  that 
won't  be  possible.  We  know  that  mean- 
ingful legislation  will  be  passed  when 
we  find  a  consensus,  when  Democrats 
and  Republicans  Join  together.  And 
when  we  really  talk  about  election  law 
reform,  we  are  not  going  to  have  it  for 
this  body,  Just  as  we  would  not  have 
had  it  for  Presidential  elections,  if 
there  is  not  a  bipartisan  effort  the 
willingness  of  both  R^ubllcans  and 
Democrats,  to  join  together  to  Im- 
prove and  to  correct  a  sitiiation  that  is 
truly  out  of  hand. 

So  I  am  hopeful  that  we  might  see 
some  movement  from  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle.  What  is  served  by 
preventing  a  good  debate  on  whether 
it  Is  public  financing  or  some  other 
form  of  effort  to  curb  the  coat  of  these 
campaigns?  What  better  toewa  is 
there  than  to  let  it  be  debated,  to  let 
people  offer  those  types  of  compro- 
mises, those  types  of  additi(»is  or  dele- 
tions that  they  feel  are  necessary?  It  Is 
also  important  to  note  that  the  Presir 
dent  of  the  United  States  is  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  I  would  suspect  he 
may  share  many  of  the  views  of  the 
minority  here  today  and  they  have  the 
very  good  capability  of  seeing  that  this 
would  be  vetoed.  And  without  that  Re- 
publican support,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  override  a  veto.  Good  common 
sense  says  to  me  let  us  move  ahead. 
Let  us  not  stall  this  coimtry  in  longer. 
Let  us  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
anybody's  amendment,  anybody's  pro- 
poaaL 
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I  am  prepared  to  otnictder  other 
wftya  than  thJa  bill  and  have  aome 
amendmenta  myaelf .  but  we  are  pre- 
vented by  the  Republlcana  on  a  flli- 


And  what  is  a  filibuster?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  filibuster  Is  an  effort  by  the 
minority— and  here  a  successful 
effort— to  prevent  the  consideration— 
not  the  passage— the  consideration, 
the  debate— not  the  passage— the 
debate,  the  public  scrutiny  In  listening 
to  what  both  sides  have  to  say.  Their 
refusal  to  permit  improvement  of  the 
legislation,  new  Ideas,  looking  to  the 
future  and  moving  ahead,  that  Is  what 
a  filibuster  is  and  that  Is  what  we  have 
here. 

We  have  a  group  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues— and  I  respect  their 
right  to  do  what  they  are  doing— pro- 
hibiting us  to  move  ahead  on  some  Im- 
portant legislation.  And  maybe  we 
cannot  pass  It.  That  Is  a  different 
proposition  altogether.  But  here  we 
cannot  even  get  up  and  debate  various 
amendments. 

I  have  a  couple  of  amendments  luid  I 
would  love  to  offer  them  here.  I  would 
like  to  get  the  Senators  to  consider  the 
DeConcini  amendments.  Maybe  they 
win  say.  "Hey,  we  don't  want  those 
amendments."  but  I  sure  would  like  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  have  a  debate 
on  them. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this 
next  vote  will  be  positive  in  the  sense 
that  we  will  get  the  necessary  votes  to 
curtail  the  filibuster.  I  hope  our  Re- 
publican friends  will  see  their  way 
clear  to  have  a  public  debate  on  this 
and  then  vote  against  it  and  work 
against  it.  if  they  want.  That  is  what 
this  body  is  all  about,  to  take  up 
Issues,  to  debate  them  and  to  have  a 
call  for  a  vote  and  to  let  the  process  go 
through  and  not  be  stymied  for  sever- 
al weeks  because  a  few  Senators  feel 
that  they  do  not  want  to  take  this  bill 
up  because  it  does  not  quite  suit  them. 
TlUs  does  not  suit  me  Just  the  way  I 
would  like  It.  either. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank,  again,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  for  their  strong 
support  and  leadership  In  this  particu- 
lar legislation. 

ICr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  past  2  weeks  the  Senate  has 
witnessed  an  Important  debate  over 
fundamental  political  issues  and  spe- 
dfleally  the  role  of  financing  In  con- 
gressional campaigns.  As  in  every 
debate  In  this  body,  we  have  no  short- 
age of  viewpoints  or  opinions.  Al- 
though we  have  not  yet  resolved  our 
dUferenoes,  we  have  heard  an  articu- 
late discourse  and  the  ablest  argu- 
ments both  pro  and  con.  I  am  certain 
no  one  mistakes  my  own  views  on  this 
question. 

No  matter  one's  position  In  this 
debate.  I  am  convinced  I  wiU  hear 
little  argument  on  either  side  of  the 
alide  regarding  the  outstanding  role 


played    by    my    distinguished    friend 
from  KentuclLy,  Mitch  McCommLL. 

Over  the  past  3  years.  I  have  come  to 
work  closely  with  Senator  McCommx 
on  a  host  of  issues  and  often  relied  on 
his  Judgment  and  his  counseL  Most  re- 
cently. I  have  also  come  to  luiow  and 
respect  his  debating  skills  here  on  the 
floor  and  1  can  honestly  say  I  am  glad 
he  Is  on  my  side  on  any  question. 

Senator  McComnox  has  clearly  dis- 
tinguished himself  not  only  among  his 
Senate  colleagues,  but  back  home  in 
Kentucky  and  throughout  the  Nation. 
Recently,  the  Louisville,  KY,  Courier- 
Journal  identified  the  "national  spot- 
light" focused  on  our  friend  and  col- 
league and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  the  article  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Rbcord.  as  follows: 

tPrtrnt  the  Courier-Journal.  June  IS.  1987] 

Campaion-Pinanck  PlLIBCSm  Traihs 

National  Spotlight  os  McConmkll 

(By  Robert  T.  Oarrett) 

Washincton— A  dozen  years  aco.  Mitch 
McConnell  lectured  political  science  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Louisville  on  the 
niceties— and  the  nol-so- niceties— of  Ameri- 
can campaign  financing. 

For  the  past  week  and  a  half  he  has  t>een 
lecturing  the  nation  as  a  United  States  sena- 
tor. 

In  leading  a  Republican  filibuster  this 
month  again.st  a  Democrat-sponsored  bill  on 
election  finance.  McConnell  has  l)een  speak- 
ing out  on  the  Senate  floor,  on  televised 
public-affairs  shows  and  via  newspaper 
interviews. 

Vigilant  and  often  the  lone  Republican  on 
the  floor,  he  has  argued  with  all  comers  and 
displayed  a  self-confidence  Intimates  say 
wouldn't  have  been  possible  a  year  ago. 

Even  rival  Democrats  concede  McConnell 
has  l>een  well  prepared  and  articulate  in  his 
most  prolonged  high-profile  Senate  role 
since  he  took  office  in  early  1985. 

In  deportment  and  oratory  "he's  done 
very  well. "  said  Oklahoma  Sen.  David 
Boren.  sponsor  of  the  bill,  and  its  Democrat- 
ic floor  manager. 

But  Boren  said  McConnell  "has  staked  out 
an  extreme  point  of  view"  in  arguing 
against  any  limits  on  campaign  spending. 

McConnell's  embrace  of  big  campaign  war 
chests— he  says  they're  a  welcome  sign  of  in- 
creased citizen  paj-ticipation  in  pollUca— 
runs  counter  to  majority  sentiment,  Boren 
said. 

"I'm  Just  surprised  Mitch  would  pick  this 
issue  and  take  this  position, "  Boren  said.  "I 
think  the  people  are  really  di8turt>ed  about 
campaigns  costing  $20  million  for  the 
Senate  in  California  .  .  .  and.  as  I  under- 
stand it.  tl2  million  for  governor  in  Ken- 
tucky." 

Pred  Werthelmer.  president  of  the  public- 
affairs  lobby  Common  Cause,  said  McCon- 
nell "has  taken  on  the  mantle  of  defending 
a  fundamentally  corrupt  campaisn-flnanc- 
ing  system." 

Werthelmer.  whose  group  strongly  sup- 
ports the  bill  offered  by  Boren  and  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd  of  We^  Vir- 
ginia. Mid  McConnell  and  other  opponents 
may  block  Its  passage  for  now.  But,  he  pre- 
dicted. theyOl  ultimately  faU. 

But  others  say  the  filibuster  that  began 
June  3  has  shown  McConnell  to  be  at  the 
cutting  edge  of  modem  politics— both  In 


knowledge  of  election  flnanoe  and  in  advo- 
cating pragmaUc  chances  in  the  status  quo. 

"I  think  he's  been  an  outstanding  advo- 
cate" In  arguing  against  the  Boren-Byrd 
bill,  aald  Ken  Cole,  president  of  the  NaUon- 
al  AaaociaUon  of  Buslnesi  PACS  (poUtlcal- 
actlon  committees).  "He  knows  that  bU  so 
much  better  than  the  sponaors  do." 

On  the  surfsoe.  at  least,  praise  for  McCon- 
nell from  a  spokesman  for  business  and 
trade  association  PACs  seems  ironic. 

To  counter  the  Boren-Bjrd  bill.  McCon- 
nell and  Oregon  Republican  Robert  Pack- 
wood  have  offered  a  bill  that,  among  other 
things,  would  ban  PACs  from  giving  money 
directly  to  congressional  candidates.  Most 
PACs  oppose  the  McConnell-Packwood 
measure. 

By  contrast,  the  Boren-Byrd  bill  would 
allow  a  PAC  to  keep  giving  up  to  15.000  per 
election  to  such  candidates.  But  PACs  seem 
to  be  more  adamant  in  their  opposition  to  it. 

The  apparent  reason  is  that,  under  Boren- 
Byrd.  much  of  the  money  now  given  to 
Senate  candidates  by  PACs— and.  for  that 
matter,  by  individuals— would  come  Instead 
from  a  federal  fund. 

The  Boren-Byrd  bill  would  provide  match- 
ing federal  grants  to  Senate  candidates  who. 
after  raising  a  prescribed  amount  of  money 
from  small  contributors,  voluntarily  agreed 
to  cap  their  spending. 

(In  Kentucky.  $2  million  would  be  the 
most  they  could  spend  for  both  the  primary 
and  general  elections:  in  Indiana.  $2.7  mil- 
lion. The  difference  is  based  on  population.) 

Boren-Byrd  also  would  limit  how  much  all 
Senate  candidates— those  who  accept  public 
money  and  those  who  decline— could  accept 
from  PACs. 

(The  limit  would  be  $243,390  in  Kentucky 
and  $321,177  in  Indiana.  In  coasts  to  re-elec- 
tion last  year.  Kentucky  Democrat  Wendall 
Ford  took  in  $844,982  from  PACs  and  Indi- 
ana Republican  Dan  Quayle  received 
$855,641.) 

McConnell's  bill  to  ban  PAC  gifts  has  left 
Democrats,  who  frequently  rely  on  PACs  to 
offset  the  Republicans'  edge  in  tapping  indi- 
viduals for  money,  grumbling  about  his 
motive  and  sincerity. 

Last  August.  McConnell  proposed  a  bill  by 
Boren  and  then-Arizona  OOP  Sen.  Barry 
Ooldwater  that  would  have  capped  the  total 
PAC  receipts  congressional  candidates  could 
harvest  and  lowered  to  $3,000  the  amount  a 
PAC  could  give  each  candidate  per  election. 

"Most  members  at  some  point  receive  con- 
tributions from  PACs  on  opposing  sides  of 
the  same  issue."  McConneU  said  in  a  floor 
speech. 

"My  goodness,  how  can  it  be  asserted  that 
they  are  going  to  have  undue  influence  over 
a  member?  .  .  .  There  is  no  reason  to  impose 
restrictions  on  ...  a  group's  right  to  partici- 
pate." 

Why.  then,  did  McConnell  propose  Just 
such  restrictions  10  months  later? 

"PAC^  have  the  appearance  of  undue  in- 
fluence, and  they  certainly  are  special  inter- 
esU."  he  said  Friday.  "And  U  that  la  the 
issue,  then  we  ought  to  let  the  PACs  go." 

Wartheimer  said  McCoiutell's  move  to  cut 
out  direct  PAC  gifU  "is  a  charade,  in  imply- 
ing he's  for  reform,  he's  lUddlng." 

Last  week.  Common  Cause  criticised  Mc- 
ConneU and  Packwood  for  not  seeking  an 
end  to  the  practice  of  "bundling",  in  which 
PACs  coUect  $1,000  checks  from  individuals 
and  forward  them  to  candidates. 

McConneU.  whUe  saying  he's  "no  PAC- 
basher."  insisted  he's  sincere.  Sacrifldng 
PACs  to  allay  public  suspicions  of  corrup- 
tion "Isn't  too  big  a  price  to  pay. "  he  said. 


And  it's  certainly,  preferable  to  public  fl- 
nsndng  and  which  McConneU  said  would 
protect  Incumbents,  who  are  too  glothful  to 
follow  bis  own  rigorous  regimen  of  fund 
raising. 

As  for  "bundling"  checks.  McConneU  said 
"It  shouldn't  t>e  improper  for  somebody  to 
go  out  and  coUect  a  bunch  of  checks  for 
you."  even  If  the  "somebody"  is  a  PAC.  His 
bUl  would  make  sure  the  people  writing  the 
checks  knew  to  whom  they  were  going,  he 


Generally,  McConneU  said,  he  disagrees 
that  the  election-finance  system  is  corrupt. 

Although  some  fine  tuning  U  needed, 
mostly  in  requiring  fuUer  dlaclosiire  of  the 
origin  of  contributions,  the  current  system 
has  worked  "reasonably  weU,"  he  said. 

In  fighUng  the  Boren-Byrd  biU's  proposed 
■pendlns  limits  and  partial  public  financing 
of  Senate  elections.  McConneU  denied  he's 
out  to  bolster  his  prospect  for  re-election  in 
1990. 

"I'm  reaUy  quite  idealisUc  about  it."  he 


Recalling  his  underdog  victory  against 
Democratic  Incumbent  Woller  "Dee"  Hud- 
dleston  in  1984.  McConneU  said  he  wants 
other  chaUengers  to  have  the  same  chance 
"to  go  out  and  get  support  and  do  their 
thing  and  win  like  I  did." 

McConneU  acknowledged  some  partisan 
motives  lay  behind  his  recent  actions. 

The  Boren-Byrd  biU  seeks  to.  offset  or 
negate  advantages  now  enjoyed  by  RepubU- 
cans,  such  as  their  vast  network  of  regular 
individual  donors,  he  said.  But  he  said  it  ig- 
nores areas  in  which  Democrats  now  hold 
the  upper  hand,  such  as  the  unregulated 
"aoft  money"  that  unions,  corporations  and 
PACs  give  to  party  groups  to  indirectly  help 
favored  candidates. 

McConneU's  bUl  takes  the  reverse  ap- 
proch.  It  protects  GOP  donor  lists,  spot- 
lights "soft  money,"  ciirbe  PACs  and  put 
leas  limits  on  independent  spending  and 
negative  TV  ads  by  such  groups  as  the  Na- 
tional Conservative  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee, which  helped  the  OOP  capture  the 
Senate  Ui  1980. 

McConneU's  moment  in  the  Senate  spot- 
light may  end  with  votes  tomorrow  and 
Wednesday  to  end  his  flUbuster.  But  what- 
ever the  outcome,  he  and  Boren  have  vowed 
to  continue  the  fight  on  campaign  finance 
In  future  months  and  years. 

Mr.  McCX^NNELL  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  allowed  to  control 
the  time  on  this  side. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  50  min- 
utes remaining.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  13  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  we 
on  this  side  are  certainly  not  seeking 
to  obstruct  progress  on  this  Issue.  We 
are  on  S.  2  now.  No  filibuster  was  tm- 
dertaken  on  the  motion  to  proceed.  A 
cloture  vote,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
stop  debate,  stop  negotiations,  restrict 
amendments,  and  calcify  a  bill  that 
too  many  of  us  in  this  body  and  in  this 
Nation  simply  do  not  want. 


After  cloture,  extreme  restrictions 
on  amendments,  as  we  all  know,  would 
be  in  effect.  Even  some  of  the  pressing 
concerns  and  alternatives  raised  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
could  not  even  be  considered,  because 
they  would  not  meet  the  germaneness 
standard.  Thus,  we  would  end  up  with 
a  so-called  reform  that  does  not  con- 
trol special  interests  in  politics.  We 
would  only  bloat  campaign  spending 
by  ptunplng  In  massive  amounts  of 
taxpayers'  money. 

Any  negotiations  that  would  be  ap- 
propriate could  go  on  right  now.  We 
have  been  calling  for  those  for  quite 
some  time.  In  good  faith  and  with  the 
best  intentions.  None  of  these  over- 
tures have  been  addressed  by  the 
other  side  which,  it  wpears,  would 
rather  obstruct  the  process  of  creating 
a  workable  bill. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
some  special  interests  out  In  the  land 
who  are  extremely  excited  about  S.  2 
We  all  know  that  Common  Cause,  one 
of  the  most  vocal  special  interests  In 
the  country,  is  strongly  supporting  S. 
2  with  everything  at  their  disposal. 
And  there  are  other  interest  groups 
that  are  excited  about  S.  2  as  well.  I 
will  get  t>ack  to  Common  Cause  In  a 
minute. 

There  was  an  Interesting  article  last 
Sunday  In  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal, which  is  the  statewide  newspaper 
In  Kentucky.  It  is  a  coliuui  by  Bob 
Johnson,  the  senior  political  reporter 
in  our  State,  quite  possibly  the  most 
respected.  He  is  looking  back  at  the  re- 
cently-completed Kentucky  Democrat- 
ic primary  for  Governor,  Lieutenant 
Governor,  and  other  statewide  offices. 
Bob  Johnson  writes  In  this  column 
about  the  two  principal  special  inter- 
est groups  in  KentuclLy— that  is.  orga- 
nized labor  and  the  Kentucky  Educa- 
tion Association— and  where  these 
groups  see  politics  going.  He  quotes  a 
fellow  named  Terry  Turner  saying 
that: 

Turner  practices  Wa  craft  for  the  Ken- 
tucky SUte  APtr-ClO,  which  lined  up 
behind  Lt.  Oov.  Steve  Besbear  in  last 
month's  Democratic  primary  for  Gover- 
nor.* •  • 

Turner  said  the  heavy  use  of  television  in 
the  closing  weeks  took  the  race  away  from 
those  who  practice  his  kind  of  poUtics— a 
message  he  took  to  a  recent  AFL-CIO  re- 
gional conference  in  New  Orleans. 

Our  efforts  Just  pale  in  comparison  to 
what  can  be  done  on  television  today. 
Turner  said. 

But  in  the  wake  of  his  loss.  Democrats 
who  play  organization  poUtics  are  asking  If 
they  have  a  future  in  expensive  top-of-the- 
tlcket  races. 

The  article  goes  on: 

The  AFL-CIO  and  Kentudcy  Education 
Association,  two  groups  that  claim  to  swing 
the  biggest  sticks  In  turning  endorsemenU 
into  political  clout,  have  come  up  empty  in 
each  of  the  last  three  races  for  Governor  In 
Kentudcy.  "Deaplte  the  problem  of  trying 
to  compete  with  TV,"  KEA  and  organised 
labor  say  they  are  gotaic  to  go  on. 


And  the  final  word.  Mr.  President, 
what  they  are  really  hewing  for— the 
lalx>r  representative  says,  is  to  look  at 
ways  of  putting  a  vxp  on  q»ending. 

Well.  It  Is  pretty  clear.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  some  interest  groups  are 
very  excited  about  S.  2:  the  interest 
groups  that  want  to  put  a  lid  on  indi- 
vidual donor  participation,  so  they  can 
enhance  their  position  in  the  electoral 
process.  Those  groups  that  have  large 
memberships,  Mr.  President,  are  really 
excited  about  spending  limits  because 
they  know  if  they  can  put  a  clamp  on 
the  individual  donor,  the  little  guy  out 
there  who  is  financing  and  participat- 
ing Increasingly  in  politics  in  America. 
if  uiey  can  Just  put  a  clamp  on  his  par- 
ticipation. Mr.  President,  then  all  the 
membership  groups  that  have  a  lot  of 
votes  figure  they  are  back  In  the  game. 

So  what  this  Is  all  about  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  political  power.  S.  2  was  finely 
crafted  to  benefit  those  interest 
grouiis  that  by  and  large  have  support- 
ed ouf  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  also  finely  crafted  in  a  way 
that  would  diminish,  cap  out  and 
make  less  effective  those  working  men 
and  women  across  America  who  are 
busy,  who  employ  people,  who  spend 
their  free  time  with  family  and  volun- 
teer organizations  who  do  not  have 
time  to  go  out  and  walk  door  to  door 
or  operate  the  telephone  bank,  those 
folks  who  have  contributed  to  our  side 
in  recent  years  in  increasing  niunbers. 
It  is  those  people  who  this  bill  will  put 
a  clamp  on,  their  kind  of  participation. 
Instead.  S.  2  will  only  let  a  different 
breed  of  supporters  have  greater  influ- 
ence. 

That  is  what  Is  imdemeath  this  bill. 
Mr.  President.  That  is  what  Is  Involved 
here.  It  is  a  play  for  power. 

Common  Cause,  which  is,  I  might 
say,  one  of  those  other  special-Interest 
groups,  gave  us  yesterday  47  more  edi- 
torials on  the  subject  of  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  across  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  good  opportunity  for  us  here  in 
Washington,  representatives  of  the 
people,  to  learn  what  America  thinks 
about  campaign  finance  reform. 

We  ought  to  address  what  American 
people  think  about  the  campaign  fi- 
nance system.  It  is  their  system.  They 
pay  for  72  percent  of  the  cost  of  every 
election.  Continued  strength  of  the 
Democratic  system  depends  on  faith  in 
the  electoral  process. 

Let  us  look  at  these  47  editorials 
that  were  given  to  us  today.  I  will  \tX/ex 
ask  for  their  insertion  In  the  Rbcobd. 

Of  the  47  editorials  only  17  support- 
ed limits  to  ctirb  high  campaign  spend- 
ing. That  is,  36  percent  of  these  47  edi- 
torials were  in  favor  of  spending 
limits.  Thirteen  of  the  forty-seven  edi- 
torials supported  public  financing  to 
curb  spending.  That  is  28  percent 
Twenty-eight  percent  were  in  favor  of 
public  financing.  Seven  others  sup- 
ported spendhig  limits  only  because  of 
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PAC  ■pendlnc-  Ai  we  have  nid  fre- 
quently, there  Is  not  much  of  a  Umlta- 
tlOD  on  PACe  In  8.  1.  Twenty  other* 
■upportad  public  financing  only  to 
curb  PAC  Influenoe.  That  la  U  per- 
cent. 

And  moat  Importantly,  of  these  47 
edltorlala  laying  here  on  my  desk.  4S 
of  the  47.  96  percent,  supported  strong 
llmlU  on  PACa 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  good  deal  of 
confuslOD  on  this  iMue.  The  Issue  Is 
PACs,  if  there  Is  any  Issue  at  alL  That 
Is  what  the  Boren-Ooldwater  bill  was 
all  about  last  year.  But  8.  3  Is  not  a 
PAC  bill:  8.  3  is  a  bill  to  limit  ezprea- 
skm  to  put  a  damp  on  spending,  a 
^»iMiip  on  participation,  a  bill  to  fund 
the  races  out  of  the  taxpayer's  pocket. 
As  we  pointed  out  frequently,  there 
would  not  be  any  limit  on  spending, 
because  you  would  have  so  many 
people  running  for  office,  under  S.  2. 
getting  a  chance  to  get  their  hands 
Into  the  taxpayers'  till,  that  there 
would  be  a  vast  proliferation  of  candi- 
dates and  an  exponential  increase  In 
ip^TV«"g  The  only  difference  would 
be  that  the  public  would  pay  for  it. 
rather  than  those  contributing  prl- 
vatdy. 

(Mr.  DaCONCINI  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  BOREN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Yea. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  the  bill,  as  written  would  only 
allow  the  nominees  of  the  two  parties 
to  qualify  and  that  the  primary  elec- 
tion process  in  which  there  could  be  a 
number  of  candidates  would  be  totally 
privately  funded?  I  am  a  little  pusled 
by  the  Senator's  statement  that  there 
would  be  a  huge  number  of  candidates 
if  we  would  only  have  two  party  nomi- 
nees since  the  primaries.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  there  would  be  a  limi- 
tation aa  how  much  proliferation 
would  occur. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  As  my  friend 
knows,  there  Is  a  provision  in  his  bill 
for  third-party  candidates  In  the  gen- 
eral election  who  by  raising  the  same 
threahold  amount  would  be  entitled  to 
one-half  of  the  amount  that  the  nomi- 
nees of  the  Republican  Party  and 
Democratic  Party  would  be  allowed. 

It  is  anticipated  that  anybody  who 
does  not  want  to  mess  around  in  party 
politics  and  go  through  all  the  process 
of  developing  and  following  over  the 
years,  who  Just  goes  right  into  the 
general  election  and  by  raising  the 
threahidd  amount  whl^  in  our  Judg- 
ment Is  rather  easy  to  do.  can  get  a 
check  from  the  Treasury.  We  antici- 
pate at  least  <me  tasdependent  candi- 
date In  every  Senate  race  In  America. 

Aa  we  also  know,  there  is  a  provision 
for  public  spending  to  attack  a  candi- 
date. In  the  last  cycle  there  were 
$4,479,000  spent  on  Independent  ex- 
penditures. We  can  assume  that  will 
not  go  down  any  and  there  will  be 


public  money  available  to  respond  to 
those  independent  attacks.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  said,  the  place 
where  the  new  candidate  Is  going  to 
come,  of  course,  will  be  at  the  general 
election.  Everybody  who  has  ever 
looked  In  the  mirror  in  the  morning 
and  said.  "By  golly.  I  think  I  see  a  U.S. 
Senator."  can  go  out  and  raiae  the 
threshold  amount  and  get  one-half  of 
what  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
nominee  can  get  from  the  taxpayers  to 
go  out  and  seek  public  office.  In  the 
Presidential  race,  public  funding  has 
provided  an  opportunity  for  the  prolif- 
eration of  candidates. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  speaker 
here  on  our  side  who  has  been  waiting 
patiently.  I  would  like  at  this  point  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend  from  Delaware 
for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GaABAM).  The  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentud^r. 

Mr.  President,  in  talking  to  my  con- 
stituents in  recent  months  about  the 
subject  of  political  campaigns,  three 
basic  concerns  have  been  expressed. 
First,  there  is  the  feeling  that  PACs 
play  too  great  a  role.  Second,  there  Is 
the  feeling  that  the  campaigns  are  too 
long.  And  third,  there  Is  the  feeling 
that  too  much  money  is  being  spmt  on 
campaigns. 

What  is  interesting  to  me  about  the 
popular  thinking  on  campaign  reforms 
Is  that  it  nxia  counter  to  Supeme 
Court  pronouncements  on  all  three 
points.  First,  regarding  PACs.  it 
should  be  understood,  that  PAC 
money  is  collected  only  from  individ- 
uals and  not  from  corporations.  While 
It  is  possible  to  legislate  limits  on  PAC 
contributions  to  candidates,  such  legis- 
Istlon  cannot  dry  up  PAC  money  itself 
because  the  indlvlduais  who  gave  to 
the  PAC  have  a  constitutional  right, 
according  to  the  Supreme  Cotirt.  to 
spend  their  own  money,  singly  or  in 
groups.  Thus  while  Congress  can  limit 
what  a  PAC  contributes  to  a  candi- 
date, it  cannot  prevent  the  PAC  from 
spending  its  money  on  the  same  cam- 
paign independently  of  the  candidate. 

Second,  regarding  the  desire  for 
shorter  campaigns,  some  clarification 
is  necessary.  We  would  not  want  to 
limit  the  time  when  people  could 
think  about  running  for  office.  Nor 
would  we  want  to  limit  their  planning 
or  preparation  for  the  campaign,  Nor 
would  we  want  to  eliminate  public  ap- 
pearances by  possible  candidates  for 
office.  When  my  constituents  com- 
plain about  lengthy  rampaigns.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  complaining  about  the 
length  of  time  they  are  bombarded 
with  TV  ads.  pamphlets,  billboards, 
newspaper  ads.  and  the  like.  That  is 
the  problem. 

Yet  the  Supreme  C^ourt  has  ruled 
that  we  cannot  shorten  such  political 
expression,  even  by  1  day. 


Third,  regarding  th^  belief  that  too 
muc^  money  is  being  spent  on  cam- 
paigns, the  Supeme  Court  has  ruled 
that  each  American  dtiaen  has  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  spend  as  much 
money  as  he  wishes  on  political  cam- 
palgna  While  we  can  protect  the  can- 
didate from  exessive  contributions 
from  individuals  and  PACs,  individ- 
uals aiul  PACs  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  spend  as  much  as  they  wish 
independently  of  the  candidates. 

Therefore,  as  I  see  it.  what  my  con- 
stituents want,  as  reasonable  as  it 
sounds,  is  blocked  by  Supreme  Court 
decisions  interpreting  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  is  why.  after  lengthy  reflec- 
tion, I  introduced  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  would  aUow 
Congress  to  control  PACs.  to  control 
spending,  and  to  control  the  length  of 
campaigns. 

S.  2  tries  to  achieve  campaign  fi- 
nancing reform  by  legislation.  Because 
of  the  road  blocks  set  up  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  this  legislative  attempt 
at  reform  cannot  accomplish  what  the 
people  want.  But  not  only  will  S.  2  fail 
in  theory,  it  will  fall  in  practice,  and  it 
will  impoiie  additional  tax  burdens  on 
the  American  people. 

In  suim.  I  oppose  S.  2  for  three  rea- 
sons: 

First.  S.  2  will  not  achieve  what  the 
people  want: 

Second.  S.  2  creates  a  new  entitle- 
ment program  for  Senators— and  per- 
haps Representatives  as  well— in  a 
time  of  mounting  budget  deficits;  and 

Third.  S.  2  is  administratively  un- 
workable. 

Let  me  explain  these  reasons  fur- 
ther. 

First.  S.  2  will  not  give  the  people 
the  kind  of  reform  they  want.  It  does 
not  even  purport  to  control  the  length 
of  campaigns— a  popular  complaint  of 
my  constituents.  But  even  more  impor- 
tant to  this  debate  is  that  S.  2  would 
not  siviificantly  lower  the  total 
amount  of  money  spent  on  Senate 
campaigns.  Yet  this  is  advertised  as  S. 
2's  primary  virtue.  The  argument  is 
made  that  we  must  have  spending 
limits,  that  the  only  way  we  can  have 
such  limits  in  view  of  the  Supreme 
C:ourt  ruling  is  to  make  them  volun- 
tary, that  the  only  way  to  make  candi- 
dates volunteer  to  surrender  their  con- 
stitutional rights  is  to  give  them  tax- 
payers' money  in  return  for  their  con- 
senting to  such  limits,  and  that,  there- 
fore. S.  2  is  the  only  solution  before 
us. 

That  argument  is  fatally  flawed. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
spending  limits  in  S.  2  have  been  set 
roughly  at  the  antidpated  level  of 
spending  without  S.  2.  The  reason  the 
limits  are  so  high  is  that,  if  they  were 
lower,  candidates  would  not  volimteer 
to  accept  them,  and  S.  2  would  be 
meanlnglesa  So  the  limits  are  put  way 
up  there,  in  line  with  the  levels  of 


■pending  in  our  last  election  that  are 
so  widely  criUdaed,  so  that  a  2  avoids 
being  meaningless. 

In  doing  so,  S.  2  has  fallen  into  a 
trap.  A  cynic  might  say  that  what 
Congress  does  best  is  reform  without 
change.  S.  2  can  be  said  to  be  reform 
without  change— a  reform  in  campaign 
expenditure  levels  that  does  not 
change  the  level  of  campaign  expendi- 
tiu-es.  Much  to  his  credit,  the  chief 
sponsor  of  S.  2  conceded  on  the  floor  2 
weeks  ago  that  S.  2  would  not  signifi- 
cantly lower  campaign  spending. 

In  fact,  S.  2  would,  in  my  opinion, 
work  to  raise  campaign  expenditures. 
Here's  why.  Under  S.  2  every  candi- 
date would— before  signing  up  to  par- 
ticipate in  public  financing— look  at 
the  limit  and  ask  himself  if  that 
amount  of  money  is  enough  for  the 
campaifEn.  A  lot  of  factors  would  bear 
on  that  decision.  But  the  basic  ques- 
tion would  be  the  same.  If  the  answer 
is  yes.  he  would  take  the  taxpayers' 
money  instead  of  raising  it  himself. 
It's  a  lot  easier  and  he  does  not  need 
any  more  anyway.  If  the  answer  is  no, 
because,  for  example  he  is  personally 
very  wealthy  and  plans  to  spend  a 
great  deal  of  money,  then  he  does  not 
partidpate. 

The  "no"  candidate  is  very  likely  to 
say  "no"  so  that  he  can  exceed  the 
spending  limits.  Thus  the  "no"  candi- 
dates will  increase  the  level  of  spend- 
ing beyond  that  set  out  In  S.  2.  a  level 
already  noted  as  roughly  equal  to  last 
year's  high  level.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  analyzed  the  1988  races 
and  reported  that  it  anticipates  that  in 
20  percent  of  the  races  both  major- 
party  candidates  will  say  "no"  to  S.  2. 
It  should  be  noted  that  since  that 
CBO  analysis  was  prepared,  the  spon- 
sors of  S.  2  have  offered  a  floor 
amendment  to  cut  the  amount  of 
public  financing  for  "yes"  candidates. 
That  change  in  the  legislation  would 
decrease  incentives  for  candidates  to 
agree  to  S.  2'8  spending  limits.  With 
that  change  even  more  candidates 
could  be  expected  to  say  "no"  to  S.  2. 
Moreover,  for  many  candidates  who 
do  partldimte,  spending  will  exceed 
what  they  would  have  spent  had  they 
had  to  raise  all  the  money  themselves. 
But  since  S.  2  money  is  free  money— 
whether  matching  funds  or  an  out- 
right gift— given  to  any  candidate  who 
raises  a  modest  qualifying  amount,  it 
is  inconceivable  to  me  that  that  money 
will  not  all  be  spent.  Easy  come,  easy 

go. 

What  8.  2,  therefore,  accomplishes  is 
to  raise  the  level  of  spending  of  those 
who  would  otherwise  be  below  average 
to  the  average  level  contained  in  8.  2 
and  allow  those  otherwise  above  aver- 
age to  spend  as  they  wish.  The  result 
has  to  be  more  spending— not  less.  So 
8.  2  would  run  opposite  to  its  avowed 
purpose.  I  wonder  if  the  people  really 
understand  that 


8.  2  also  makes  a  curious  assiunp- 
tion.  8.  2  says  to  the  candidate,  ".don't 
take  money  from  your  supporters; 
don't  take  money  from  PACs;  take 
the  taxpayers'  money  instead."  Sup- 
pose the  candidate  agrees  and  takes 
the  taxpayers'  money.  What  makes 
you  think  that  these  supporters  and 
the  PACs  will  stay  at  home  and  sit 
out  the  election?  8.  2  does  not  tell 
them  to.  The  Supreme  Court  has  said 
they  have  a  constitutional  right  to 
partidpate  in  the  political  process. 
That's  still  true  if  the  candidate 
agrees  not  to  take  their  money  under 
S.  2.  Those  folks  are  not  going  to  sit 
out  the  election.  They  will  go  off  on 
their  own.  One  can  antidpate  that 
many  PACs  will  become  independent- 
ly active  in  campaigns,  as  permitted  by 
the  Supreme  Court  niling. 

For  example,  they  will  buy  ads  in 
the  paper,  they  will  run  commercials 
on  TV.  they  wIU  talk  on  the  radio, 
they  will  distribute  pamphlets,  and  so 
on.  all  on  their  own.  So  their  political 
money  will  be  spent  anyway.  It  just 
will  not  be  channeled  through  the  can- 
didate. The  candidate  will,  in  the 
meantime,  be  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

So  S.  2  produces  a  double  flow  of 
spending:  the  candidate  spends  the 
taxpayers'  money  while  supporters 
and  PACs  continue  to  spend  their 
money  independently  of  the  candi- 
date. 

But  hold  on  to  your  wallet.  S.  2  does 
not  stop  spending  there.  It  creates  a 
third  flow  of  money.  Taxpayer  dollars 
flow  under  S.  2  to  the  candidate's  op- 
ponent whenever  Independent  expend- 
itures are  made  adversely  affecting 
the  opponent's  candidacy.  Another 
faucet  of  money  is  turned  on  when- 
ever a  partidpating  candidate  finds 
that  independent  expenditures  are 
being  directed  against  him. 

In  siun.  8.  2  raises  the  level  of  spend- 
ing by  the  candidates  themselves, 
raises  the  level  of  independent  ex- 
penditures, and  raises  the  level  of  ex- 
penditures to  counter  independent  ex- 
penditures. 8.  2's  spending  limits  are  a 
shambles.  The  reason  is  that  the 
limits  are  voluntary.  The  notion  of 
voluntary  limits  is.  in  itself,  a  contra- 
diction. For  limits  to  limit  they  must 
be  mandatory.  And  to  make  limits 
mandatory  we  need  a  constitutional 
amendment,  like  the  one  I  have  previ- 
ously proposed. 

Generally,  at  this  point  in  the 
debate,  proponents  move  on  to  an- 
other argument,  that  the  real  purpose 
of  S.  2  is  to  curb  the  role  of  PACs.  Re- 
garding this  goal.  8.  2  at  best  achieves 
mixed  results. 

Basically.  8.  2  takes  two  approaches 
to  the  issue.  The  first  establishes  a 
spending  limit  in  each  State  and  then 
forbids  PAC  contributions  to  exceed 
30  percent  of  that  limit  Each  PAC 
may  still  give  up  to  $5,000  for  the  pri- 
mary   election    and    up    to    another 
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$5,000  for  the  general  election  so  long 
as  the  cap  Is  not  reached.  But  suppose 
the  CKfi  has  been  reached.  What  can 
the  PAC  that  wanted  to  help  a  candi- 
date do?  It's  simple.  Rather  than  give 
its  $5,000  contribution  directly  to  the 
candidate  so  that  he  is  able  to  buy 
space  in  the  local  paper,  the  PAC 
writes  its  own  ad  in  favor  of  the  candi- 
date and  runs  it  in  the  newspaper. 

In  this  way  the  candidate  does  not 
have  to  spend  $5,000  of  his  money.  8.  2 
does  not  prohibit  this.  8.  2  cannot  pro- 
hibit this.  The  PAC  has  a  constitution- 
al right  to  do  this.  If  we  want  to  stop 
this  end-around,  we  need  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  So  the  limit  is  not 
really  an  effective  limit. 

But  8.  2's  opportunities  for  PACs 
don't  stop  there.  One  of  the  better 
ones  is  the  fundraiser  provision.  Under 
S.  2.  a  PAC  is  expressly  permitted  to 
hold  a  fimdraiser  for  the  candidate 
where  the  candidate  is  exjiected  to 
speak  and  pick  up  his  checks,  not  from 
the  PAC  itself,  but  from  the  individ- 
uals that  attend.  8.  2  does  not  coimt 
this  money  as  PAC  money.  So.  I  be- 
lieve that  PACs  will  be  throwing  a  lot 
of  fundraisers  under  8.  2.  Just  like 
today. 

Moreover,  nothing  in  8.  2  can  pre- 
clude PAC  members  from  exercising 
their  rights  as  Americans  by  exhorting 
fellow  PAC  members  and  others  to 
make  individual  contributions  to  can- 
didates. AsBia  the  only  way  to  limit 
this  activity  is  by  way  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  S.  2,  as  I  said 
before,  is  reform  without  change. 

The  second  approach  of  8.  2  to  the 
rule  of  PACs  is  the  publlc-finandng 
provision.  Supporters  of  8.  2  would 
like  you  to  think  that  because  the 
money  that  the  candidate  must  raise 
to  qualify  for  taxpayer  financing  must 
come  from  individuals  and  because  the 
rest  is  to  come  from  the  taxpayer, 
there  is  no  room  under  the  spending 
limit  for  PAC  activity.  What  a  ruse 
that  is. 

First,  public  financing  is  only  given 
in  general  elections.  In  my  State,  the 
general-election  cyde  covers  only  the 
last  2  months  of  the  campaign.  The 
rest  of  the  time  is  caUed  the  primary- 
election  cycle.  Here.  PAC  contribu- 
tions to  a  candidate  do  not  run  afoul 
of  any  public-financing  provisions.  In 
other  words.  PACS  have  quite  a  role 
to  play  in  primaries  imder  8.  2. 

Second,  because  8.  2  is  so  complicat- 
ed, it  will  be  very  difficult  to  comply 
with  its  provisions.  To  satisfy  such 
complaints,  8.  2  allows  a  candidate  to 
set  up  a  compliance  fund  with  which 
to  hire  lawyers,  accountants,  and 
others.  The  fund  is  equal  to  10  percent 
of  the  spending  limit  and  may  be  in- 
fused with  PAC  contributions. 

Third,  under  the  provisions  of  8.  2,  a 
partidpating  candidate  may.  when  his 
opponents  exceeds  twice  the  spending 
limit  estabUshed  for  each  SUte  undo- 
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8.  2.  rmlae  additional  money  frmn  any 
■ouroe.  Indudlnt  PAC'b. 

Fourth,  if  for  any  reaaon  there  is  not 
■uffldent  taxpayer  mooey  to  fund  the 
partlftpating  candldate'i  campaign  in 
full,  lueh  candktatu  may  raiae  funds 
equal  to  the  shortfall  fmn  any  source. 
Inchidtnc  PAes. 

Fifth,  while  8.  3  states  that  the  qual- 
ifyinc  money  Is  to  be  raised  from  indi- 
vldualB,  nothinc  in  8.  3  prohibits  PAC 
members  from  prompting  individuals 
to  make  individual  contributions  di- 
rectly to  the  candidate  and  nothing 
prevents  a  PAC  from  throwing  a  fund- 
rmtiw  to  elicit  individual  contribu- 
tions. 

Sixth,  during  no  aspect  of  the  cam- 
paign does  anjrthing  in  8.  3  prevent  a 
PAC  form  '"■^'"f  an  independent  ex- 
penditure to  favor  the  candidate  of  Its 
choice.  Such  spending  Lb  not  counted 
as  having  been  made  by  the  candidate 
even  though  he  is  the  beneflci&ry.  So 
here  PACs  have  an  unlimited  role  to 
play. 

I  do  not  recite  the  various  opportu- 
nities FAC's  will  have  under  S.  2  to 
spread  peastmiam  about  the  prospects 
for  true  campaign  reform.  Rather,  I 
merely  wish  to  detail  and  underscore 
my  basic  point  that  the  only  way  we 
can  stop  PACs  from  circumventing 
legislative  hurdles  Is  by  way  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment 

In  BiBrsning  8.  3's  overall  success  In 
oootrolling  PACs,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  public-financing  provisions  of 
8.  3  have  absolutely  no  affect  on  the 
total  amount  of  PAC  contributions 
that  any  candidate,  whether  or  not  he 
ueekt  puUlc  financing,  can  receive.  In 
any  given  State  under  this  bill,  candi- 
dates for  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  re- 
ceive the  same  amount  of  contribu- 
tions from  PACs  whether  or  not  they 
take  the  taxpayers'  money.  I  think  the 
taxpayer  is  being  taken.  The  taxpayer 
is  being  told  that  he  should  support 
public  financing  so  that  his  tax  dollars 
will  displace  PAC  dollars  in  the  cam- 
paign coffers.  But  the  tax  dollars  do 
not  dlw>lace  PAC  money  at  all:  they 
dlsplaee  only  individual  contributions. 

In  all  faimeaa.  8.  3  does  have  a  provi- 
sion whteh  does  limit  PACs,  which  I 
have  previously  described,  it  would 
limit  every  candidate's  PAC  contribu- 
tion receipts  to  30  percmt  of  the 
spaMUng  limit  established  in  the  bill 
for  each  State.  In  modified  form,  the 
PAC  limit  would  even  apply  to  House 
candidates.  The  point  I  am  making, 
however,  is  that  that  limitation  is 
achievable,  without  requiring  taxpayer 
financing.  Tou  do  not  need  taxpayer- 
financing  provisions  in  the  btU  In 
order  to  achieve  PAC  reform. 

The  part  of  8.  2  ttiat  does  limit  PAC 
contribuUcms,  has  (me  important 
virtue:  It  does  not  cost  the  taxpayers  a 
dime. 

Neither  would  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  to  cut  PAC  con- 
tributlmis  in  half,  nor  would  the  pro- 


posal of  the  Senator  frmn  Oregon  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  ban 
PAC  contributions  completely.  These 
proposals  are  worthy  of  the  Senate's 
further  deliberatlcm. 

I  am  hopeful  that  a  bipartisan  con- 
sensus can  be  developed  for  interim 
campaign  reform,  including  limita- 
tions on  PACs. 

In  sum.  the  public-financing  provi- 
sions of  8.  3.  which  are  Its  unique  con- 
tribution to  this  debate,  do  not  deliver 
what  they  promise.  Public  financing 
does  not  lower  spending.  Public  fi- 
nancing does  not  curb  PAC  contribu- 
tions. And  public  financing  does  not 
even  claim  to  shorten  campaigns. 

My  second  reason  for  opposing  8.  2 
Is  Its  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Certainly, 
our  deficit  is  already  too  high.  Nor  do 

I  think  that  taxes  are  too  low. 

The  question  of  whether  S.  2  is  too 
costly  is  an  easy  one  to  answer.  8.  2'b 
public  financing  provision  does  not 
fulfill  its  claims.  It  does  not  work. 
Why  buy  it? 

Basically,  we  have  a  choice  between 
two  options:  one  which  is  Ineffective 
but  has  a  price  tag:  the  other,  which  is 
effective  but  has  no  price  tag.  This  Is 
my  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment. The  choice,  for  me.  Is  clear. 

The  only  response  I  get  is  that  con- 
stitutional amendments  take  too  long 
to  ratify.  I  assume  that  response  con- 
cedes the  point  that  my  proposal  is 
the  only  valid  answer  to  the  question 
before  us.  Regarding  the  time  factor, 
let  me  point  out  that  the  2l8t  amend- 
ment took  only  less  than  10  months  to 
ratify. 

In  contrast,  it  has  been  11  years  that 
we  in  Congress  have  lieen  looking  for 
legislative  solutions  to  a  problem  re- 
quiring a  constitutional  amendment, 

II  years  since  the  Supreme  Court 
struck  down  our  nmndatory  spending 
limits.  11  years  since  the  Court  unfor- 
tiuiately  equated  spending  money  with 
free  speech.  Shall  we  consume  another 
11  years  raising  false  hopes  of  the 
American  people?  Or  shall  we  start 
now  to  process  the  real  answer? 

Not  even  the  wrong  answer  can  be 
processed  quickly.  Supporters  of  8.  2 
have  offered  an  amendment  to  delay 
its  effective  date  until  1990.  If  we  got 
to  work  we  could  have  the  real  answer 
in  place  by  then. 

Public  financing  is  unacceptable.  I 
took  a  poll  In  my  State  of  Delaware 
about  public  financing  of  Senate  cam- 
paigns, and  69.3  percent  of  those  re- 
sponding opposed  public  financing 
while  only  29  percent  favored  it.  That 
result  does  not  siuprise  me.  The 
people  in  my  State  can  perceive  when 
politicians  are  about  to  pick  their 
pockets. 

The  precise  cost  of  8.  2  to  the  tax- 
payer Is  far  from  clear.  There  seems  to 
be  agreement  that  a  round  of  33  elec- 
tions in  the  Senate  would  take  about 
$100  million  to  cover  two  major-party 
candidates  in  each  race,  if  they  all  par- 


ticipated. The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  that  both  major- 
party  candidates  will  refuse  to  partici- 
pate in  20  percent  of  the  races  which, 
while  lowering  the  cost,  increases  the 
failure  rate  of  the  bill  in  curbing 
PACs  and  controlling  campaign 
spending. 

These  figures  both  the  cost  and  the 
failure  rate— wiU  have  to  be  modified 
if  the  Senate  adopts  a  pending  amend- 
ment to  provide  matching  funds 
rather  than  direct  grants  in  some  of 
its  public-financing  provisions.  We 
have  no  reliable  estimates  at  present. 

As  a  Senator  when  I  vote  on  8.  2  I 
must  not  assume  that  the  biU  will 
apply  only  to  the  33  or  34  Senate  elec- 
tions held  every  2  years.  If  8.  2  is  a 
good  Idea,  it  should  also  apply  to  the 
House.  We  have  no  official  cost  esti- 
mates of  what  it  would  cost  to  cover 
an  additional  435  House  races  every  2 
years.  Needless  to  say,  it  would  cost 
significantly  more  than  the  1100  mil- 
lion estimate  we  were  given  for  the  re- 
ported bill. 

Moreover,  that  estimate  did  not 
cover  taxpayer-financing  that  will  be 
required  under  8.  2  to  finance  third- 
party  candidates  who  are  also  entitled 
to  participate.  Nor  did  it  cover  costs 
relating  to  funding  replies  to  inde- 
pendent expenditures.  Since  8.  2  cre- 
ates new  incentives  for  Independent 
expenditures  and  for  third-party  can- 
didates, we  cannot  reasonably  ignore 
the  potential  for  these  additioiud 
costs. 

No  one  In  this  body  wants  to  induce 
fringe  candidates  to  ran  Just  to  make 
some  point.  That  undermines  our 
healthy  two-party  competition.  Yet 
that's  what  8.  2  does. 

No  one  in  this  l>ody  wants  to  see  in- 
dependent expenditures  rise.  There  is 
a  great  potential  for  negative  advertis- 
ing here.  Independent  spenders  are,  by 
definition,  accountable  to  no  candi- 
date. So  8.  2  will  cause  dirtier,  messier 
campaigns.  This  is  not  something  the 
people  will  want.  This  is  not  some- 
thing the  people  should  pay  for.  This 
iB  not  something  we  should  vote  for. 

As  campaign  costs  for  television  time 
and  other  expenses  rise,  some  In  this 
body  who  are  worried  about  paying 
these  bills  have  decided  to  send  them 
to  the  American  taxpayer.  We  are  told 
that  this  new  entitlement  program— 
"Food  Stamps  for  Senators"  as  the 
Seiuitor  from  Alaska  aptly  described 
It— will  cost  relatively  little.  But  every 
entitlement  program  l>egins  with  the 
same  promise,  yet  each  such  program 
has  a  way  of  expanding  and  growing. 

While  the  rest  of  the  country  is  sub- 
jected to  budget  cuts,  the  Washington 
establishment  apparently  does  manage 
to  take  care  of  itself. 

It  Is  not  hard  to  envision  how  this 
program  would  grow.  Campaign  spend- 
ing has  risen  dramatically  in  recent 
times  reflecting  sharp  increases  in  the 


cost  of  advertising.  Ten  years  ago.  a 
full  page  ad  in  a  prominent  newspaper 
in  my  State  of  Delaware  cost  $500. 
Today  it  costa  $5.000— a  tenfold  In- 
crease. The  same  is  true  of  TV  costs.  It 
now  costs  up  to  $15,000  to  broadcast  a 
30-seoond  commercial  out  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

If  S.  2  Is  enacted  and  these  media 
costs  continue  to  grow  rapidly,  how 
long  do  you  think  it  would  take  Con- 
gress to  require  the  taxpayer  to  pay 
the  extra  costs?  So  while  Senators  now 
estimate  that  S.  2.  if  amended  to  in- 
clude both  the  Senate  and  House, 
would  cost  $300  to  $500  million,  it 
would  not  be  long  that  S.  2  would  be 
costing  a  billion  dollars. 

While  proponents  of  8.  2  suggest 
that  Its  spending  limits  will  hold  back 
further  Increases,  that's  not  the  way 
human  luiture  works.  If  Congress 
places  itself  on  welfare,  you  can  t>et 
your  last  dime  on  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress will  always  maintain  its  own  ben- 
efits at  realistic  levels  and  send  the 
taxpayer  the  bill. 

Today.  S.  2  sets  its  taxpayer-fi- 
nanced spending  levels  for  a  populous 
SUte  like  California  at  at)out  $5.5  mil- 
lion per  candidate.  If  media  costs  con- 
tinue to  rise  at  the  present  rate,  it 
won't  be  long  before  the  cost  estimate 
for  8.  2  wiU  not  even  cover  that  single 
State.  So  let  us  think  l>efore  we  march 
down  the  road  marked  'S.  2." 

The  third  reason  I  oppose  S.  2  is 
that  It  won't  work.  Many  of  my  con- 
stituents complain  that  the  Senate  is 
becoming  a  millionaire's  club.  So  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Poor  is  In  a  race  against 
Mr.  Rich.  Some  have  suggested  that  S. 
2  solves  this  problem  since  it  limits 
Mr.  Rich's  personal  spending  to 
$20,000.  However,  It  limits  Mr.  Rich's 
spending  only  if  he  agrees  to  abide  by 
it  as  a  condition  to  receiving  public  fi- 
nancing. But  if  Mr.  Rich  does  not  need 
taxpayer  help,  he  need  not  comply 
with  the  personal-spending  limit  or 
any  of  the  other  conditions.  He  can 
continue  to  spend  as  much  of  his  per- 
sonal wealth  as  he  chooses. 

In  contrast,  Mr.  Poor,  who  has  less 
wealth,  will  gladly  agree  not  to  spend 
his  own  money.  He  agrees  to  partici- 
pate in  order  to  get  public  financing. 
However,  8.  2  provides  no  help  during 
the  primary-election  period,  in  which 
Mr.  Rich  may  spend  millions  of  dollars 
to  clobber  Mr.  Poor.  The  only  help  Mr. 
Poor  gets  Is  a  limit  on  his  spending  for 
the  primary,  which  is  not  lifted  no 
matter  how  much  Mr.  Rich  spends. 
During  the  general-election  cycle, 
which  begins  in  my  State  less  than  2 
months  before  election  day,  8.  2  will 
provide  Mr.  Poor  his  basic  entitlement, 
probably  a  fraction  of  what  Mr.  Rich 
has  already  spent. 

Although  8.  2  piuports  to  help  Mr. 
Poor  when  Mr.  Rich  has  spent  exces- 
sively, it  does  not  unless  Mr.  Rich  has 
spend  excessively  during  the  general 
election  cycle.  How  do  we  know  what 


Ikfr.  Rich  has  spent  during  the  general 
election  cycle?  S.  2  requires  that  Mr. 
Rich  come  forward  and  confess  when 
he  has  exceeded  the  limit  and  again 
when  he  has  exceeded  twice  the  limit. 
One  has  to  wonder  how  diligently  can- 
didates like  Mr.  Rich  will  confess,  es- 
pecially when  such  confession  is  sup- 
posed to  trigger  a  bonus  payment  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury  to  Mr.  Poor. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Poor  has  some 
problemis.  First,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  taken  the  position  that  it 
would  be  unconstitutional  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  the  bonus  to  Mr.  Poor 
just  because  Mr.  Rich  exercised  his 
constitutional  rights.  Second,  Mr.  Poor 
no  longer  has  a  practical  opportunity 
to  raise  money  to  counter  Mr.  Rich. 
Mr.  Poor,  you  see,  had  to  agree  not  to 
raise  extra  money  in  order  to  become 
qualified.  Now  at  a  later  stage  when  S. 
2  permits  him  to  do  so.  the  election  is 
upon  him  and  time  is  nmning  out. 

In  this  classic  confrontation  with  a 
very  wealthy  candidate,  I  find  that  S. 
2  performs  very  badly.  The  only  way 
to  prevent  the  Senate  from  becoming 
a  millionaire's  club  is  to  adopt  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Then  we  can 
limit— truly  limit— what  each  candi- 
date can  spend.  Otherwise,  complicat- 
ed gimmicks  like  S.  2  are  bound  to  fail. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  this  public-financing  proposal. 
It  will  not  accomplish  its  purpose.  As  a 
practical  matter,  it  is  not  very  well 
thought  out. 

Once  the  American  people  under- 
stand this  bill,  they  will  recognize  it  Is 
not  the  answer.  It  is,  rather,  the  first 
wrong  step  toward  a  political  welfare 
system  where  the  beneficiaries  deter- 
mine their  own  benefits  with  their  am- 
bition serving  as  the  only  check. 

Mr.  BOREaf.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
time,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
if  he  will  respond  to  one  brief  ques- 
tion. 

I  have  listened  to  his  remarks,  and 
we  do  have  some  points  of  disagree- 
ment. I  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  would  like  to  do  it  by 
constitutioiud  amendment.  He  does 
see  the  need.  There  has  been  some  dis- 
cussion that,  philosophically,  there 
are  some  who  are  opposed  to  any 
spending  limits  at  all,  even  if  we  did  it 
by  constitutional  amendment.  But  I 
gather  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware Is  concerned  about  the  growing 
cost  of  campaigns  and  would  like  to 
find  a  workable  way  of  putting  on 
some  reasonable  spending  limits  to  get 
the  costjof  campaigns  imder  control,  if 
we  can  find,  through  a  process  of  ne- 
gotiation, some  acceptable  way  to  do 
that. 

Am  I  correct  in  the  assumption  that 
the  Senator  shares  my  concern  that 
we  try  to  do  something  al>out  some 
mechanism  to  control  spending  limits, 
|}e  it  a  constitutional  amendment  or 
some  other  proposal  we  might  design? 


Mr.  ROTH.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma,  my  good  friend, 
correctly  states  my  position.  I  would 
be  very  hi4>py  to  see  some  kind  of 
overall  limitation.  I  think  that  is  some- 
thing that  my  people  back  home  want. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  prepared  state- 
ment, I,  of  course,  feel  strongly  that  a 
constitutional  amendment  is  essential, 
if  we  are  truly  going  to  bring  about 
the  kind  of  reform  I  think  both  of  us 
want. 

I  respect  the  fact  that  the  Senator, 
in  drafting  this  legislation,  was  seek- 
ing to  find  an  answer.  It  Is  this  Sena- 
tor's opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to  do 
the  job  imless  we  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  I  do  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  that  I  would  hope  that  in  the 
hours  and  days  ahead,  a  bipartisan 
consensus  could  be  agreed  upon  as  to 
interim  reform.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  as  well  as  the  other 
Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  very  much. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes  to  make  a  comment, 
and  I  will  yield  the  floor  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky,  who  wishes  to 
speak. 

I  am  encouraged  by  what  I  have  just 
heard,  because  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  try  to  develop  a  consensiis. 
There  are  points  on  which  we  can 
jrield.  There  are  areas  of  compromise 
that  can  be  reached. 

We  feel  that  any  fundamental  pack- 
age put  together  should  address  not 
only  the  problem  of  special  interest 
money,  which  has  been  discussed  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  but  also 
the  problem,  effectively,  of  what  we 
do  about  overall  campaign  spending 
being  out  of  control. 

Although  there  are  some  exceptions 
and  there  are  some  who  oppose  any 
Idnd  of  spending  limit,  it  is  my  t>elief 
and  my  hope  that  there  exists  a  bipar- 
tisan consensus  In  this  t>ody  in  favor  of 
doing  something  to  put  on  reasonable 
spending  limits. 

This  Senator  has  supported  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  in  the  past  and 
certainly  does  not  find  support  for  the 
constitutional  amendment  inconsist- 
ent with  efforts  to  also  develop  legisla- 
tive solutions. 

One  of  the  things  we  must  remem- 
ber is  that  if  we  were  to  pass  a  consti- 
tutional amendment,  we  would  still 
have  to  have  enacting  legislation  to 
eiuust  the  limits  that  the  constitution- 
al amendment  would  allow  us  to  have. 

Perhaps  we  can  also  work  toward 
speeding  up  that  process  as  we  consid- 
er this  legislation  of  looking  at  not 
only  the  constitutional  amendment  in 
terms  of  an  overall  agreement  but  also 
proceeding  ahead  to  enact  enacting 
legislation  in  advance  of  its  ratifica- 
tion. 


t  t^       ^  ^^^mr 
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I  would  tmy  to  my  tood  friend.  I 
think  there  are  two  utmM  that  perhaps 
he  misundentood  In  &  2. 

One.  our  proponl  ii  the  only  one 
before  u«  that  would  do  anything  to 
dtnourace  indepoMlent  expenditures. 
I  think  we  do  a  lot  to  dlaoourace  Inde- 
pendent expenditures  because  those 
Independent  (roups  would  know  if 
they  attempted  to  make  Independent 
expenditures  to  buy  ads  attacklnc  can- 
didates those  candidates  would  be  able 
to  receive,  out  of  the  checkoff  funds. 
mffii^titng  funds  by  which  to  buy  ad- 
vertlslns  to  answer  those  Independent 
expenditures.  That  is  going  to  make  it 
unattractive  for  those  groups  to  put 
those  kinds  of  independent  expendi- 
tures to  work  by  buying  advertising. 

In  addition,  we  also  require  that  if 
the  independent  groups  attack  a  can- 
didate that  throughout  the  30-Beoond 
television  spot,  for  example,  through- 
out it  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen  in 
large  lettering  that  group  has  to  show 
its  own  identity  so  that  the  voters 
know  this  is  not  Just  some  objective 
dtlien  who  is  on  the  screen  speaking. 
We  have  had  some  examples  in  the 
last  election— I  see  my  good  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  on  the  floor  at  this 
time:  he  knows  fuU  well  before  this 
kind  of  advertising  Independent 
groups  come  in.  actors  are  on  the 
screen  m^fct^g  statements  and  only  at 
the  very  end  was  there  any  kind  of  dis- 
closure that  shows  this  is  coming  from 
some  interest  group  or  independent 
group  that  was  financing  the  expendi- 
tures. 

Under  this  bill,  we  would  make  a  re- 
quirement those  kinds  of  ads  would 
have  to  have  a  disclaimer  printed 
throughout. 

So  I  think,  really,  what  would 
happen  is  with  this  kind  of  effective 
disincentive  to  independent  groups  to 
make  such  expenditures  and  buy  such 
advertising,  that  this  bill  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  greatly  reducing 
those  kinds  of  negative  advertising 
and  that  kind  of  unhealthy,  independ- 
ent expenditures  which,  unfortunate- 
ly, has  been  allowed  under  Supreme 
Court  decisions  that  I  think  the  vast 
msjorlty  of  us  feel  are  misguided  and 
mistaken. 

I  thM'fc  the  Chair,  and  I  want  to 
yield  the  floor  so  that  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky  may  make  the  com- 
ments he  desires  to  make^ 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  yielded 
the  floor. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.    McCONNELL.    Mr.    President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten 
minutes  and  fifty-five  seconds. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  1^.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
for  his  brilliant  speech  and  outstand- 
ing addition  to  this  debate,  particular- 
ly his  observation  about  the  increased 


cost  of  television  which  has  certainly 
driven  the  cost  of  campaigns  upward. 

Of  course,  the  spending  limit  would 
not  do  anything  about  the  cost  of  tele- 
vision. We  could,  however,  by  statute 
do  something.  Mr.  President,  about 
the  increase  in  cost  of  television.  That 
It  tomKhing  that  has  been  discussed 
on  this  side  of  the  aUle  and  something 
if  we  ever  get  serious  about  a  compro- 
mise legislative  measive  we  ought  to 
take  a  look  at.  because  the  cost  of  tele- 
vision has  put  a  great  deal  of  pressure 
on  all  of  us. 

My  friend  from  Iowa  has  been  here 
for  some  time  in  order  to  make  his 
speech. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  need? 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  All  the  Souitor 
yields  me. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  AU  right. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  have? 

The  PRBSEDINO  OFFICER.  Ten 
minutes  and  one  second. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  AU  right.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  9  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
Senatorial  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1987  and,  of  course,  even  to  the  substi- 
tute amendment  by  Senator  Boaxif 
and  Senator  Bras.  I  am  like  all  of  my 
colleagues  proud  to  be  a  Member  of 
this  body  today  to  stand  before  you  as 
an  elected  official  resulting  from  our 
democratic  process.  I  am  especially 
proud  to  say  that  I  came  to  this  body, 
as  has  every  other  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  by  the  graces  of  the  good  citi- 
zens of  our  respective  States  and  there 
was  not  involved  in  that  selection 
process  anything  we  are  dealing  with 
here  today  which  could  be  considered 
a  distorted  welfare  system  of  tax  sup- 
ported campaigns. 

These  good  citizens  choose  to  exer- 
cise their  constitutional  rights  of 
democratic  participation  in  the  elec- 
tion process.  They  not  only  vote  us  to 
our  public  office,  but  also  contribute 
their  time  and  money  to  causes  In 
which  they  believe.  They  exercise 
their  participatory  rights  through  po- 
litical parties,  through  special  interest 
political  action  committees,  and  as  in- 
dividuals involved  with  our  individual 
campaigns.  They  select  the  method  of 
participation  that  best  meets  their 
needs.  The  dynamics  of  our  society 
allow  that  free  choice,  and  I  think  it 
works  very  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues: 
"How  can  it  be  wise  for  this  Ijody  to 
compromise  the  process  by  which  citi- 
zens of  this  great  country  select  their 
represenUtive  officials?"  The  legisla- 
tion which  is  before  us,  the  Senatorial 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1987,  does 
that  by  imposing  a  method  of  public 
financing  for  U.S.  senatorial  candi- 
dates. How  can  we  call  such  legislation 


"reform"  as  that  reform  ought  to  le- 
gitimately be  used? 

It  is  simply  wrong  and  immoral  to 
give  taxpayers'  money  to  candidates 
that  taxpayers  do  not  support,  a  phi- 
losophy that  they  may  not  even  be- 
lieve in.  The  proponents  of  taxpayer 
financing  will  say  that  taxpayers  have 
the  choice  whether  to  check  off  the 
«»^nip*ign  contribution  on  the  tax 
form.  But  the  taxpayer  cannot,  itr. 
President.  I  remind  you.  select  the 
candidates  to  whom  that  money  will 
be  given. 

As  with  many  of  the  Memtiers  of 
this  body,  I  support  reform  of  cam- 
paign financing.  In  1984.  $1.8  billion 
was  spent  on  campaigns  for  public 
office.  Two-thirds  of  this  simi.  or  $1.2 
billion,  was  spent  on  candidates  seek- 
ing Federal  office.  This  massive 
amount  of  money  is  called  a  public  dis- 
grace by  some  and  an  election  alba- 
tross by  others. 

But,  in  many  ways,  this  burden  is 
shared  by  the  public,  the  office  seek- 
ers, and  the  political  action  commit- 
tees, by  political  parties,  and  by  a  lot 
of  people  with  money  and  a  lot  of  time 
contributed  in  place  of  money.  Of 
course,  all  entities  involved  in  public 
policy  are  required  to  spend  far  too 
much  time  and  energy  raising  money, 
and  this  diversion  does  take  us  away 
from  the  pressing  concerns  of  policy 
development  as  Incumbent  Senators. 

But  so  what,  Mr.  President?  There 
are  24  hours  in  every  day,  for  every 
citizen  to  use  as  he  wants  and  for  us 
politicians  nobody  twists  our  arms  to 
serve  in  public  office  or  to  run  in  the 
first  Instance. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  basic  question 
is  whether  it  is  fiscally  wise  to  subsi- 
dize our  own  elections.  With  a  $2.3  tril- 
lion national  debt,  the  last  thing  Con- 
gress should  do  Is  create  another  Fed- 
eral entitlement  program  to  fund  re- 
election campaigns  of  sitting  Senators 
as  well  as  challengers  who  would  also 
be  subsidized.  Moreover,  this  entitle- 
ment program  would  generate  addi- 
tional bureaucratic  expense  to  the 
Federal  Government.  If  the  issue  is 
the  cynicism  of  Americans,  that  Amer- 
icans have  about  our  political  process, 
and  that  is  a  legitimate  question  to 
raise,  what  can  make  them  any  more 
cynical  than  our  voting  ourselves,  as 
we  did  in  January  of  this  year,  big  pay 
raises  and  then  spend  several  weeks 
funding  our  own  reelection  with  tax- 
payers' money,  and  somehow  have 
these  be  the  issues  that  take  up  the 
major  portion  of  the  100th  Congress 
when  we  have  so  many  other  issues  of 
more  important  consequence  to  be 
dealing  with? 

It  is  not  the  way  in  a  time  when 
people  are  cynical  about  the  processes 
of  the  Congress  for  us  to  be  spending 
this  kind  of  time  on  issues  like  this 
that  looks  like  we  are  Just  feathering 
our  ownnesta. 


I  believe  we  must  be  committed, 
though,  to  real  campaign  reform  and 
we  can  do  that  without  the  taxpayers 
financing  those  elections  and  we  can 
do  it  without  the  surrender  to  faceless 
and  formless  process  that  we  would 
have  through  Government  financing. 

Reforming  the  method  by  which 
senatorial  campaigns  are  financed,  of 
course,  is  foremost  in  the  concern  of 
many  Americans  because  they  are  cyn- 
ical about  this  process. 

Unfortunately,  the  majority  party 
has  chosen  to  address  only  one  area  of 
campaign  financing,  that  of  contribu- 
tions from  political  action  committees. 
I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  PAC  contributions.  I  l)e- 
lieve  the  Senate  has  already  belabored 
that  issue  beyond  usefulness  and,  of 
course,  I  did  vote  for  the  reform  that 
was  proposed  in  the  Boren-Ooldwater 
bill  of  last  year  which  had  major 
reform  In  it  but  not  cormected  with  it 
the  Issue  of  public  financing  of  elec- 
tions which  is  new  and  has  taken  over 
this  whole  debate  during  these  last 
weeks  with  this  new  bill  that  Senator 
BoRxn  and  Senator  Byrd  has  put  In. 

As  an  issue  of  vital  importance  in 
the  sophisticated  world  of  congression- 
al campaigns.  I  think  something  that 
ought  to  be  brought  attention  to,  of 
course,  is  that  issue  of  the  soft  money 
that  finds  itself  into  campaigns. 

I  have  cosponsored  the  legislation 
that  Senators  Packwood  and  Stevkks 
and  McCoirvELL  and  others  have  put 
in  to  require  the  full  disclosure  of  soft 
money  expenditures  which  Intend  to 
influence  the  election  of  public  offi- 
cials in  some  ways  and  in  some  elec- 
tions as  much  as  the  hard  money  that 
comes  into  a  campaign. 

I  question  restrictions  on  soft  money 
contributions,  but  at  the  very  least  I 
endorse  full  accounting  of  this  ex- 
penditure because  disclosure  of  soft 
money  is  just  as  legitimate  as  the  dis- 
closiure  of  cash  contributions.  I  em- 
phasize the  significance  of  this  issue  in 
light  of  the  increasing  sophistication 
of  election  campaigns.  The  American 
people,  and  they  are  Imown  for  their 
creativity— we  take  off  on  it  aU  the 
time  during  our  campaigns— are  very 
ingenious  in  their  capability  to  involve 
themselves  in  the  election  process.  We 
have  seen  a  huge  growth  in  the  ex- 
pense of  soft  money  or  the  contribu- 
tion of  that  soft  money  and  since  the 
FEC  does  not  currently  require  these 
expenditures  to  be  reported,  neither 
Congress  nor  the  public  is  able  to  de- 
termine the  full  effects  of  this  back 
door  type  of  contribution. 

One  of  the  principal  concerns  of  soft 
money  campaign  efforts  is  that  which 
is  conducted  by  tax  exempt  organiza- 
tions. By  law,  these  organizations 
cannot  engage  in  partisan  activities 
without  the  risk  of  lo^ng  their  tax 
exonpt  status. 

There  are  clear  and  Indisputable  re- 
ports, however,  that  such  nonprofit 


tax  exempt  organizations  do  conduct 
mail  drives  to  influence  Federal  elec- 
tions. The  problem  with  this  involve- 
ment is  their  utilization  of  special 
postal  rates,  subsidized  with  American 
tax  dollars.  If  these  groups  are  going 
to  conduct  such  mailings,  they  should 
not  use  their  tax  exempt  mail  permits 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  independent  expendi- 
tures are  another  important  issue.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Buckley  versus  Valeo 
decision  in  1976,  independent  expendi- 
tures on  behalf  of  a  candidate  for 
public  office  should  l)e  considered  a 
contribution  to  that  candidate.  The 
loophole  that  is  being  exercised,  how- 
ever, is  the  inability  to  provide  that 
such  expenditures  are  spent  "in  coop- 
eration or  consultation"  with  a  candi- 
date. Independent  expenditures 
became  particularly  prominent  in  the 
1980  election:  $2.4  million  in  depend- 
ent expenditures  was  spent  on  con- 
gressional races.  The  1982  election 
cycle  saw  the  proliferation  of  inde- 
pendent expenditures  to  launch  nega- 
tive publicity  against  candidates. 

Unaccounted  and  imlimited  inde- 
pendent expenditures  provide  ripe  op- 
portunity for  unchecked  character  as- 
sassination. Victims  of  negative  inde- 
pendent expenditures  frequently  find 
themselves  in  a  situation  in  which 
they  cannot  effectively  counter  the 
attack.  Since  the  originator  of  the 
attack  is  seldom  identified  and  the  op- 
ponent is  innoculated  from  the  attack, 
the  victim  cannot  effectively  initiate  a 
defense.  This  allows  the  candidate 
who  benefits  from  the  independent  ex- 
penditure to  retain  the  "nice  guy" 
image. 

The  problem  in  election  law  that 
contributes  to  this  problem  is  the  lack 
of  a  clear  definition  of  "cooperation" 
or  "consultation"  l>etween  the  PAC 
making  the  expenditure  and  the  candi- 
date in  whose  behalf  the  expenditure 
is  made. 

The  legislation  presented  by  our 
friends  across  the  aisle  does  not  ad- 
dress this  issue  at  all.  Therefore,  the 
exploitation  of  independent  expendi- 
tures that  can't  be  legally  linked  to  a 
candidate  would  continue  to  scar 
future  campaigns. 

mST  AMXNDKmT  COHCBBMS 

I  wonder  how  Congress  can  claim 
moral  authority  to  limit  and  restrict 
the  participation  of  citizens  in  the 
election  process.  As  all  of  us  have  fre- 
quently heard,  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  protects  the  rights  of 
political  expression  and  association  by 
which  both  campaign  giving  and  cam- 
paign spending  are  fuUy  and  broadly 
protected.  Mr.  President,  let  us  not  be- 
little the  protections  offered  in  the 
first  amendment.  It  is  significant  that 
the  guarantee,  the  guarantee,  of  free 
speech  Is  the  first  provision  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  Let  us  then  be  hesitant  to 
endorse  or  adopt  any  measure  which 
may  in  any  way  circumvent  or  thwart 


this  first  and  essential  freedom  for 
which  our  forefathers  fought  for  inde- 
I>endence  from  iMlltical  tyranny. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  recognized 
that  contributions,  as  well  as  expmdl- 
tures.  involve  certain  first  amendment 
freedoms:  the  freedom  of  political  ex- 
pression and  the  freedom  of  political 
association.  The  act  of  making  a  con- 
tribution is  an  expression  by  the  con- 
tributor of  support  for  a  candidate.  A 
contribution  is  also  an  indication  of  as- 
sociation with  others  who  support 
that  same  candidate. 

Mr.  President.  I  oppose  S.  2  for  these 
reasons  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
"no"  on  the  motion  to  suspend  debate 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  PRESSLER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  now  11  seconds  remaining  to  the 
Seimtor  from  Kentucky.  There  are  8 
minutes  and  1  second  remaining  to  the 
Senator  from  Oldahoma. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  have  5  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
been  standing  here  patiently  for  some 
time.  He  indicates  to  me  that  he  does 
not  require  a  whole  lot  of  time.  Since 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  does  not 
have  any  more  speakers,  I  wonder  if 
he  would  yield  some  of  his  time,  as  I 
yielded  some  of  my  time  to  Senator 
Mitchell  the  other  day. 

ULr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes  and  one  second. 

Mr.  BOREN.  There  are  a  couple  of 
conclusory  remarks  the  Senator  from 
Oldahoma  would  like  to  make,  but  I 
would  be  happy  to  jrleld  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  yielded  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  siumnarize  my  remarks  liy  saying 
what  I  have  said  on  this  floor  before, 
that  I  am  very  much  for  reform  but  I 
think  there  are  two  elements  that  are 
mttwing  here.  One  is  that  we  are  using 
taxpayers'  money  unnecessarily  and. 
two,  the  soft  money  Is  not  counted 
toward  the  ceiling. 

I  tiave  cosponsored  legislation  which 
places  great  restrictions  on  PAC's.  I 
feel  the  big  problem  is  PAC'a  S.  1308, 
which  I  am  cosponsoring  would  zero 
out  PAC's  in  terms  of  the  contribu- 
tions to  candidates.  I  would  not  even 
mind  if  we  eliminated  PAC's  altogeth- 
er. 


r. Iff     inorr 
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Wben  I  (Int  eune  to  Oongnai  in 
1»T4.  refonn  was  a  bl«  Item.  PACs 
were  gotnc  to  clean  up  politics,  but 
they  have  not  done  It  Let  me  lay  that 
this  Is  one  Senator  who  thinks  that 
the  best  we  can  do  is  to  sero  them  out. 

In  &  a.  PACs  can  still  contribute 
$5,000  each. 

8.  1308  also  reforms  the  soft  money 
contributions  in  terms  of  reportlnc  re- 
quirements. It  uimlts  Independent  ez- 
pendlturea  and  necatlve  ads.  It 
strencthens  disclosure  of  party  fl" 
pMw^»  It  trllmtnatrf  the  millionaire's 
loophole.  It  iHOvldeB  an  antlbundlln« 
provision  and  has  a  bipartisan  commls- 

Mr.  President,  something  that  I  had 
hoped  to  address  In  more  detail  Is  the 
myth  that  Is  tolnc  around  that  this 
can  be  paid  for  with  a  $2  checkoff.  It 
cannot  be.  That  Is  why  this  Senate 
passnrl  the  budget  waiver  the  other 
night,  because  this  would  go  into  the 
Treasury  funds.  There  Is  no  way  that 
the  $2  checkoff  can  pay  for  It. 

For  example,  the  present  $1  check- 
off for  the  Presidential  election  raises 
about  $S5  mfflkm  a  year.  Participation 
has  been  dropping  In  that.  It  Is  down 
to  the  23  percent  level,  dropped  down 
from  28  percent. 

There  could  be  some  money  raised 
by  the  checkoff,  but  it  would  not  be 
anywhere  near  the  amount  required, 
espedally  when  you  consider  all  of  the 
Independent  candidates  who  would  be 
nnmlng.  In  New  York  State,  there  are 
usually  at  least  six  candidates  for  the 
Senate.  In  my  State.  I  am  sure  we 
would  have  a  Lomdon  LaRouche  candi- 
date besides  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican candidates.  And  if  you  ex- 
panded this  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  certainly  would 
come,  we  are  probably  talking  about. 
In  my  estimate,  between  $500  million 
and  $1  bmion  a  year  very  quickly. 

Also,  the  pattern  In  this  body  has 
been  to  raise  the  debt  celling.  Under  8. 
2  we  would  have  taxpayers'  money, 
plus  PAC  money,  plus  individual  con- 
tributions. And  knowing  how  quickly 
this  body  raises  the  national  debt 
limit.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  raising  the 
fi^mp^igrn  limit  frequently. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  strongly 
that  there  Is  plenty  of  private  money 
around.  We  could  place  limitations  on 
H,  fence  it.  do  loU  of  things  with  it. 
But  there  Is  no  need  to  use  taxpayers' 
money. 

Also,  In  fairness,  the  soft  money  ac- 
tivities of  nonprofit  organisations,  of 
labor  unions,  of  corporations,  and  so 
forth,  should  be  reported  as  campaign 
expenditures  If  they  occur  60  days 
before  the  election. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped  to 
engage  my  colleague  from  Kentucky 
In  a  colloquy  about  how  low  the  cost 
estimates  have  been.  The  sponsors. 
the  proponents  of  S.  2.  have  said  this 
would  only  cost  $100  million  a  year. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  sub- 
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mlttad  to  me  a  document  that  indi- 
cates the  total  public  and  private  cost 
would  be  at  least  $200  million  a  year. 

In  addition.  If  S.  2  were  enacted.  I 
would  say  that  in  my  State  we  would 
have  at  least  four  or  five  types  of  can- 
didates coming  out  to  take  the  $1  mil- 
lion. In  my  own  case,  I  would  be  better 
off  personally  In  1090  when  I  run 
again.  Under  S.  2  I  would  get  nearly  a 
million  dollars  In  taxpayers'  money. 
That  is  more  than  I  have  ever  spent.  I 
would  not  have  to  spend  all  of  it,  but  If 
four  or  five  others  did,  I  would  have 
to.  Plus  I  could  raise  $5,000  a  crack 
from  PACs.  I  sutailt  this  is  not  true 
reform.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  used 
his  4  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  4 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  was  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  seeking? 

Bfr.  McCONNEIiL.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  have  any  time  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No, 
there  is  no  time  remaining  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky.  His  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  remaining  time  to 
mjrself.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

B^.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
our  debate  this  afternoon  has  been 
constructive.  I  can  say  that  the  most 
encouraging  part  of  the  debate  this 
afternoon  to  me  was  the  commitment 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  to  the 
idea  that  if  we  are  going  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  what  Is  going  on  in 
the  campaign  elections  cycle  we  have 
to  deal  at  least  in  part  in  solving  this 
problem  with  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  being  spent.  I  ttilnk  that  is  a 
useful  point  from  which  we  can  begin 
to  negotiate  in  a  serious  way  to  come 
up  with  a  package  that  can  gain  strong 
bipartisan  support  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

I  have  to  say  that  the  legislation 
which  has  been  proposed  as  a  substi- 
tute on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
under  the  guise  of  being  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  simply  does  not  constitute 
true  campaign  reform.  First  of  all.  It 
does  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
amount  of  total  campaign  spending. 
Total  campaign  spending  could  go 
from  the  present  average  of  $3  million 
per  Senate  race  all  the  way  up  to  $50 
million  or  $100  million. 

The  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  do  absolutely 
nothing  whatsoever  to  impose  any 
limits  on  the  amount  of  money  that 
candidates  could  spend.  Candldtates 
would  absolutely  be  free  to  buy  elec- 
tions If  they  could  get  their  hands  on 


enough  money  to  try  to  influence  the 
outcome  by  the  expenditure  of  vast 
amounts  of  money.  So  It  Is  not  com- 
prehensive reform. 

It  purports  to  be  a  limit  of  what  po- 
litical action  committees  can  do.  They 
have  said.  "Oh,  we  do  away  completely 
with  what  political  action  committees 
can  contribute  to  candidates."  That  is 
true.  Mr.  President,  but  they  allow  po- 
litical action  committees  to  give,  with- 
out any  aggregate  limits  whatsoever, 
to  political  parties.  The  political  par- 
ties can  then  Just  take  the  PAC  money 
and  send  it  on  to  the  candidates. 

In  addition,  they  allow  the  PACs  to 
take  individual  contribution  checks 
simply  made  out  to  certain  candidates, 
bundle  that  money  and  give  it  on  to 
candidates.  So  you  could  get  $100,000, 
$200,000,  $300,000,  far  beyond  even 
the  present  $5,000  or  $10,000  in  checks 
from  members  of  your  PAC.  take  all 
those  Individual  PACs,  walk  into  a 
U.S.  Senator  and  say: 

Here  U  $800,000  in  IndlvlduaJ  check* 
from  membera  of  our  political  sction  oom- 
tnlttee. 

We  hope  that  you  will  remember  that  our 
pollttcai  action  committee  representlns  our 
special  Interests  is  the  one  that  bundled  up 
all  that  money  and  gave  It  to  you. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  glaring  loop- 
hole in  the  disclosure  of  soft  money.  I 
think  we  all  agree  that  soft  money, 
the  so-called  giving  of  in-kind  services 
and  goods  to  candidates  and  parties, 
should  be  disclosed,  there  is  a  glaring 
loophole  in  the  substitute  proposal 
which  has  been  offered  in  that  there  is 
no  disclosure  of  soft  money  given  to 
State  party  organizations  under  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
that  is  a  loophole  wide  enough  to  drive 
a  truck  through,  goods  and  services 
that  can  be  given  to  State  parties  and 
passed  on  to  candidates. 

In  addition,  nothing  is  done  about 
the  problem  of  the  wealthy,  the  mil- 
lionaire proposal.  Under  their  propos- 
al, those  candidates  could  spend  up  to 
$250,000  before  anjrthlng  at  all  hap- 
pened. Then  what  is  the  solution? 
They  say  that  the  other  side  can  take 
off  the  expenditure  limits  and  instead 
of  receiving  only  $1,000  from  each  con- 
tributor, they  can  now  receive  $10,000 
from  each  contributor.  So  I  would  caU 
it  a  double  problem,  I  would  call  It  a 
double  loophole,  for  the  very  wealthy. 
Let  the  millionaires  spend  up  to 
$250,000  and  then  add  insult  to  injury, 
compounding  the  problem,  by  extend- 
ing the  contribution  limits  all  the  way 
up  to  $10,000  and  allow  the  Influence 
to  those  people  with  that  amount  of 
money. 

Let  us  move  on.  Mr.  President,  and 
have  a  chance  to  consider  all  these 
ideas.  Vote  for  cloture  so  we  can  deal 
with  campaign  reform. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 


All 


time  has  expired.  The  hour  of  5  pjn. 
having   arrived,    imder   the   previous 
order  the  clerk  will  report  the  cloture 
motion  to  the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTXTRC  MOnOH 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators.  In  accord- 
anoe  with  the  provisions  of  Rule  xxn  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  Com- 
mittee substitute  for 

S.  2.  to  amend  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a  voluntary 
■yatem  of  spending  Umlts  and  partial  public 
financing  of  Senate  general  election  cam- 
paigns, to  limit  contributions  by  multlcandl- 
date  political  committees,  and  for  other  pur- 
{xwes. 

Senators  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Donald  W. 
Riegle.  Tom  Daschle,  BUI  Proxmire. 
Max  Baucus,  David  Boren.  Timothy  H. 
Wirth.  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Claitiome 
Pell,  Spark  Mstsunaga,  Harry  Reid, 
Lawton  Chiles,  Brock  Adams,  John  J. 
RodLefeller  IV,  Terry  Sanford.  Alan 
Cranston,  and  Wyche  Fowler. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  rule  XXII.  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered 
to  their  names: 


[Quorum  No.  17] 

Ormnley 
McConnell 
Preaier 
Proxmire 


Boren  Ormnley  Roth 

Byrd  McConnell  Specter 

Cohen  Preaier  Biennis 
Oraham 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  names  of  the  absent  Senators. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the 
call  of  the  roll  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  an- 
swered to  their  names: 


AOmiom 

Bxon 

NIcklet 

BIngmiMi 

Ford 

Held 

Bond 

FOwler 

Riegle 

BoKhwiU 

Oam 

RorkefeUer 

Breaux 

Oote 

Sanford 

Bunlick 

HarUn 

Shelby 

Chafee 

Heflin 

Stafford 

Cochran 

BoUlncB 

Steven* 

Coorad 

Kemr 

Synuna 

Daarhle 

MeCliire 

Thiumond 

DIxoa 

Meleher 

TriWe 

Dote 

Metaenbaum 

Weicker 

Domenid 

Mikulikl 

Wlrth 

Bram 

MitcheU 

VOTE  ON  CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bbxaux).  a  quorum  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  question  is.  Is  it  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  debate  on  the  com- 
mittee substitute  to  S.  2  to  amend  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?  The 
yeas  and  nays  are  automatic  under  the 
rule.  The  clei^  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  derk  called  the  rolL 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BiDSH]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Lcaht]  Is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leaht]  would  vote  "yea". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  51, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  151  Leg.] 


YEAS-51 

Adam* 

Dodd 

Mikulikl 

Baucu* 

Cxon 

MitcheU 

Bentaen 

Fted 

Moynlhan 

Bincaman 

Powler 

Moan 

Olenn 

Fril 

Bradley 

Oore 

ftoxmire 

Breaux 

Oraham 

Pryor 

Bumper* 

Harkin 

Reid 

Burdirk 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Byrd 

JohnsUm 

RockefeUer 

Chafee 

Kennedy 

Sanford 

ChUe* 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

Conrad 

lAutenberc 

Saaaer 

Crancton 

Levin 

Simon 

DaK^hle 

tiatsunasa 

Stafford 

DeTraictnl 

Meleher 

Stennis 

Dixon 

NAYS-47 

Wirth 

Armstront 

Hecht 

Prealer 

Bond 

Heflin 

Quayle 

BoaehwlU 

Heinz 

Roth 

Cochran 

Helm* 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Hollins* 

Shelby 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Kame* 

Specter 

Dole 

Kaaaebaum 

Steven* 

Kasten 

Durenberser 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Evan* 

McCain 

Tribte 

Oam 

McCIure 

Wallop 

Oramm 

McConneU 

Warner 

OrsHley 

Murkowaki 

Weicker 

Hateh 

Nickles 

Wilaon 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

NOT  VOTING- 

-2 

BIden 

Leahy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote,  the  yeas  are  51,  the  nays  are 
47.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  not  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  the  motion  is  not 
agreed  to. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  majority 
leader. 


SENATE  ELECTION  CAMPAIGN 
ACT 

Mr.  BTRD,  Bfr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

We  are  here  again  at  the  roadblock. 
Cloture  has  not  been  invoked.  Cloture 
has  been  denied. 

Clearly  the  vote  today  was  a  very 
strong  vote  of  51  Seiuttors.  Two  of  our 
Senators  are  absent  who  are  support- 
ers of  cloture.  At  such  time  as  we  feel 
that  the  critical  vote  has  arrived,  it 
will  be  up  to  me  to  try  to  get  our 
people  here  and  I  will  certainly  be 
it>airin|r  every  effort  to  do  that. 
Today's  vote  Indicates  that  the  majori- 
ty of  Senators  understand  how  Impor- 


tant campaign  finance  reform  is  to  the 
good  name  of  this  institutlmi. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  there  is  a  scan- 
dal waiting  to  happen.  The  money 
chase  continues.  The  money  lenders 
remain  in  their  temple. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Mississippi,  BCr.  Smniis.  gave  us  an 
Instructive  lesson  in  the  history  of  the 
Senate  yesterday.  He  reminded  us  that 
the  original  rule  for  electing  Senators 
was  to  have  members  of  the  State  leg- 
islatures to  do  the  electing.  It  was  the 
rule  written  Into  the  Constitution.  Tet 
that  rule  was  changed  in  1913  by  the 
people  when  they  became  disgusted  by 
an  earlier  money  chase.  The  people 
rose  up  and  threw  the  robber  barons 
out.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  are  re- 
peating history. 

What  can  the  good  people  of  the 
United  States  think  about  what  it 
going  on  not  only  here  in  WashlngUm 
but  in  all  the  other  great  seats  of 
power?  Wall  Street  is  full  of  scandaL 
What  is  that  scandal  about?  It  is  about 
the  money  chase. 

We  have  hearings  going  on.  impor- 
tant bipartisan  hearings  about  the 
Iran-Contra  affair.  What  are  those 
hearings  about?  They  are  about  the 
money  chase  and  illegal  profits. 

BCr.  President,  at  some  point  the 
American  people  are  going  to  add  all 
these  bits  and  pieces  together  and 
they  are  going  to  begin  to  wonder. 

They  will  not  read  the  fine  print  of 
our  debates  over  the  last  2  weeks. 
They  will  Just  simply  say  there  is  too 
much  corruption  and  it  is  time  to 
clean  house  and  use  the  broad  broom 
in  doing  it. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader 
said  yesterday  that  he  does  not  have  a 
lot  of  mail  now  on  campaign  finance 
reform.  But  the  American  people, 
when  they  make  a  decision,  sometimes 
act  pretty  quickly.  They  will  not  use 
the  postage  stamp,  perht^K-  They  may 
take  the  direct  route  and  use  the 
ballot  box. 

Those  of  us  who  are  proponents  of 
campaign  finance  reform  want  to 
reform  our  own  house  before  a  scandal 
occurs.  That  is  the  point  of  this  effort. 
We  need  to  get  ahead  of  that  curve. 

We  do  not  seek  to  make  this  a  parti- 
san effort,  either.  When  we  first  pro- 
posed S.  2,  our  good  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  asked  for  a  com- 
promise. So  we  changed  our  approach 
and  we  offered  an  amendment  and  we 
offered  the  hand  of  compromise.  But 
there  has  been  no  compromise.  Just 
continued  opposition.  We  extend  the 
hand  of  compromise  again. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader 
has  said  he  is  for  compromise.  Well, 
let  us  compromise.  Let  us  protect  the 
good  name  of  the  Senate.  Let  us  re- 
store the  good  faith  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  an  edlt<»1al 
In  yesterday's  Washington  Poet,  June 
16.  titled  "Cloture  to  the  Bone."  I  will 
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Mk  to  bave  the  edltorUl  printed  in  the 
RaooKD.  but  the  edltorUl  points  out 
the  fact  that  our  good  Menda  on  the 
oth«  aide  of  the  alale  are  oppoaed  to 
ipwi^«"«  Umlts-ependlnc  limits.  And 
that  ii  doser  to  the  bone.  They  met  in 
caucus  and  they  decided  that  they  did 
not  want  any  public  finandnc  aspect 
but  they  also  aaid  they  did  not  want 
any  llml^t«**»«  on  campaign  spending- 
And  the  editorial  says: 

Ttaat'B  ckMO'  to  the  bone.  Clearly  It  U  the 
posiUon  of  MMne  RspubUcsnc  the  quesUon 
to  vbatber  It  to  tbc  poatUon  of  aU.  Sen.  Byrd 
Mfs  be  will  keep  up  the  pr««ure  to  find 
out.  It's  a  good  uee  of  the  Senate's  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  be  printed  In  the  Raooas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rboobd,  as  follows: 


TO 


Bom 


Senate  DemocrmU  began  the  present  cam- 
paign flaanoe  debate  by  proposing  that  can- 
didates who  apeed  to  ipaMUns  UmlU  be 
Bt>l^  to  get  up  to  80  percent  of  their  money 
In  public  funds.  The  RepubUcana  objected. 
and  now  the  DemocraU  have  cut  their  pro- 
posal In  half:  the  moet  a  candidate  could  get 
would  be  40  percent.  The  DemocraU  have 
Indicated  they  might  be  willing  to  retreat 
even  farther,  their  Intereet.  they  say.  Is  not 
the  money,  but  the  spending  limits  the 
money  makes  possible.  It  U  in  this  context 
that  Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd  has 
scheduled  another  cloture  vote  thto  after- 
noon. 

This  Is  not  prissy  legislation,  nor  U  it.  as 
some  Republicans  have  heatedly  argued, 
partisan.  There  will  always  be  money  In  pol- 
itics, and  no  one  to  saying  there  should  not 
be.  But  the  need  for  enromous  amounts  of 
mcmey  has  come  In  recent  years  to  dominate 
and  twist  the  system  In  a  way  that  to  not 
healthy.  In  sUte  after  sUte.  to  the  detri- 
ment sometimes  of  one  party,  sometimes  of 
the  other,  the  campaign  process  has  been 
taken  over  by  high  rollers  and  the  fear  of 
being  left  behind.  The  path  to  Insane.  The 
Democrats  are  appeallns  to  moderate  Re- 
publicans to  vote  for  .  .  .  moderation  In  thto 
BMMt  sensitive  Juncture  of  our  politics.  The 
alternative  to  to  continue  to  obstruct  the 
bfll. 

Originally  the  Democrats  proposed  that  a 
f,ni1k«-»*  who  agreed  to  the  spending  limit 
for  hto  state— the  limits  are  based  on  popu- 
lation—should  raise  the  first  30  percent  on 
hto  own.  mostly  In  small  amounts  from  hto 
eoiwtltuents.  The  Treasury  would  then  give 
him  the  rest.  Now  the  proposal  to  that,  after 
the  ranitMii^T  antes  up  the  first  30  percent, 
the  Treasury  would  match  hto  remaining 
anall  oootributkHM.  The  most  the  Treasury 
eould  thiM  contribute  would  be  40  percent 
of  the  state  spending  Umlt. 

No  legislator  Ukes  to  appear  to  be  feather- 
ing hto  own  nest  The  sponsoring  DemocraU 
say  that  If  they  could  they  would  be  happy 
merely  to  legislate  spending  limits,  but  the 
Supreme  Court  has  said  they  can't.  The 
court  has  ruled  that  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment spending  limits  can  be  Imposed  only  in 
a  kind  of  contract  between  government  and 
volunteering  itndtifT**  as  a  condition  for 
receipt  of  federal  funds.  Since  the  trade-off 
of  ^gendlng  Ibalta  for  public  funds  would 
thus  be  voltmtary.  there  to  also  a  practical 
problem  in  keeping  It  attractive.  Otherwise 


no  one  would  play:  the  whole  apparatus 
would  be  hortatory  and  meaningless. 

The  DemocraU  In  any  case  have  moved  to 
twiwimiM  the  role  of  public  finance.  The  Re- 
publican caucus  has  responded  by  saying 
public  finance  to  not  the  only  Issue:  Minori- 
ty Leader  Bob  Dole  has  been  Instructed  not 
to  negotiate  on  spending  UmlU  either. 
That's  doMr  to  the  bone.  Clearly  it  to  the 
position  of  some  Republicans:  the  question 
to  whether  it  to  the  position  of  all.  Sen.  Byrd 
says  he  wUl  keep  up  the  pressure  to  find 
out  It's  a  good  use  of  the  Senate's  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Senate's  time  is  being  well 
used  in  this  effort.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  matter  that  is  more  important  to 
this  Institution  and  to  our  representa- 
tive form  of  democracy  under  our  Con- 
stitution—and  we  are  thto  year  observ- 
ing the  200th  year  of  that  Constitu- 
tion—I  do  not  know  anjrthlng  that  to 
more  important  than  cleaning  up  the 
election  process  so  that  our  people  will 
liave  faith  In  their  democracy,  so  that 
they  will  have  faith  In  the  representa- 
tives whom  they  elect  to  represent 
them. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Is  also  going  to  deal  with 
campaign  finance  reform  legislation. 
RepresenUtives  Toirr  CogLHO.  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  told  me  today  that  he  will 
be  Introducing  legislation  on  tomorrow 
In  the  House  to  provide  for  campaign 
financing  reform.  So  It  is  not  Just  a 
matter  that  to  of  interest  to  this  body. 
It  is  going  to  be  of  Interest  to  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  yesterday 
and  I  repeat  today,  it  Is  my  intention 
to  keep  this  matter  before  the  Senate. 
I  am  In  no  big  hurry  to  take  It  down. 
We  will  be  voting  on  cloture  tomorrow. 
We  will  be  voting  on  cloture  Friday 
and  we  will  be  voting  on  cloture  again 
on  next  Tuesday. 

On  tomorrow.  I  would  expect  to  call 
the  Senate  In  at  about  1  o'clock  or  2 
o'clock  In  the  afternoon  so  that  we  can 
vote.  One  may  wonder  why  we  do  not 
come  in  earlier.  Well,  we  are  working 
on  this  matter.  And  like  many  other 
matters  that  come  before  the  Senate, 
it  requires  a  good  bit  of  discussions 
and  time  off  the  floor.  We  are  not 
being  unmindful  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  President.  I  think  we  have  had 
good  det>ates  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
on  thto  legislation. 

So  It  would  be  my  plan  to  come  in.  if 
the  leader  on  the  other  side  would  be 
agreeable,  we  could  come  in  at  noon  or 
thereabout.  We  could  have  some 
morning  business  and  perhaps  some 
debate  and  still  vote  on  the  motion 
around  2  o'clock.  When  then  for 
Friday.  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  it 
would  be  my  plan  to  come  in  Friday 
early  and  vote  under  the  rule,  which 
would  mean  that  1  hour  after  the 
Senate  comes  In  on  Friday,  the  Chair 
would  have  the  clerk  call  the  roll  to  es- 
tablish a  quorum  and.  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  quorum,  then  the  Senate 
would  vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke 
cloture.   This  should   mean  that  we 


would  vote  <Hi  the  motion  to  Invoke 
cloture  on  Friday  at  around,  say,  10:30. 
give  or  take  a  little. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  cloture  motion.  Then.  If  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  would 
like  to  respond  to  what  I  have  said  or 
give  hto  view  on  the  vote  today.  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  to  him.  Then,  short- 
ly, I  would  like  to  ask  the  leader  If  we 
could  agree  to  take  up  some  matters. 

The  PRB8IDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  cloture  motion. 

The  assistant  leglslaUve  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

CLOTUaS  MOnOM 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  socord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  com- 
mittee substitute  for  S.  2.  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral ElecUon  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  a  voluntary  system  of  spending 
limiU  and  partial  public  financing  of  Senate 
general  election  campaigns,  to  Umlt  contri- 
butions by  multlcandldate  political  commit- 
tees, and  for  other  puri>o«ea. 

Senators  Brock  Adams.  David  L.  Boren. 

Jeff    Bingaman.    John    Glenn.    Jim 

Sasser.  Tim  Daschle.  John  F.  Kerry. 

Wyche  Fowler.  Jr..  Christopher  Dodd. 

Wendell  Ford.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Dennto  DeConclnl.  Terry  Sanford.  Bob 

Graham.    John    Melcher.    Robert    C. 

Byrd.   Claiborne   PeU,   and   John   C. 

Stennis. 
Mr.   BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I   yield 
the  floor  for  the  moment  If  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  would  like 

to  respond.  

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Just  say,  as  I  indicated  yesterday, 
there  are  some  fundamental  differ- 
ences with  simost  half  the  Senators  In 
thto  body  about  campaign  finance 
reform.  I  think  that  has  not  changed 
and  will  not  change  In  the  foreseeable 
future.  We  have  the  question  of 
whether  we  limit  participation  in  the 
political  process  if  we  cap  expendi- 
tures. We  have  the  question  of  wheth- 
er we  should  have  taxpayers  pay  for 
our  campaigns  If  we  move  to  public  fi- 
nancing. And  now  perhaps  that  the 
House  will  Introduce  campaign  reform 
legislation,  the  third  objection  that 
many  have  on  thto  side  would  be  re- 
moved. But  it  remains  to  be  seen  pre- 
cisely what  they  have  in  that  House 
bill. 

But.  in  any  event,  as  I  indicated  pre- 
viously, we  are  talking  on  this  side, 
too.  I  do  not  know  If  we  have  talked 
much  with  each  other,  but  we  are  talk- 
ing and  your  side  is  talking.  It  may  be 
that  the  process  will  evolve  that  we 
can  still  find  some  common  ground, 
because  the  bottom  line  is  that  every- 
body, most  everyone  that  I  know  of. 
would  like  to  find  some  way  to  bring 
some  reason  or  more  reason  to  cam- 


paign spending.  It  is  a  question  of  how 
we  do  it,  and  that  to  why  we  have  dif- 
ferences. And  I  am  certain  there  must 
be  some  difficulties  on  the  other  side. 
But  we  will  continue. 

In  fact,  we  ?rm  have  a  meeting  to- 
morrow morning  with  a  nimiber  of 
Senators  on  thto  side — some  not  even 
aware  of  it  yet;  Senator  McOowinnx. 
Senator  Packwood,  Senator  STgvDis, 
and  myself— and  we  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion maybe  to  discuss  with  the  majori- 
ty leader  sometime  later  tomorrow 
whether  we  have  made  any  progress. 

(Mr.  REID  assimied  the  chair.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
here  on  the  floor  to  hear  our  two  dis- 
tinguished floor  leaders  on  both  sides. 
I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  but  I  think 
it  to  worth  noting  that  the  people  who 
write  the  editorials  to  which  the  ma- 
jority leader  refers  have  an  institu- 
tional conflict  of  interest.  They  have 
never  won  an  election,  but,  boy  they 
sure  would  like  to  pick  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  UJ3.  Senate  and  House  and 
have  more  political  Influence.  They 
are  opinionated  people,  and  I  respect 
them  for  that.  They  are  intelligent 
people.  But  they  are  not  out  miming 
for  office  and  getting  elected  and  tell- 
ing what  it  to  they  believe  In. 

You  could  make  a  case  that  some- 
how thto  system  is  in  disarray.  I 
happen  to  think  the  elective  process 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  are  in  pretty  good  array. 

We  are  getting  more  and  more  par- 
ticipation in  terms  of  people  becoming 
interested  in  what  to  happening.  More 
and  more  numbers  of  people  are  able 
to  participate  in  the  political  process. 

It  is  not  a  spectator  sport.  It  Is  true 
that  many,  many  of  the  newspapers  in 
thto  country,  all  with  good  intentions, 
write  editorials  about  limiting  cam- 
paign spending.  You  would  probably 
not  find  an  Interest  In  limiting  ex- 
penditures If  you  went  to  the  business 
section  of  the  paper  where  they  sell 
adverttolng.  You  find  it  with  the 
people  who  write  the  editorials  be- 
cause those  people  would  like  to  select 
Uie  people  who  get  elected  to  office. 
There  is  only  so  much  political  power. 
It  to  a  zero-stmi  game  and  if  you  give 
more  power  to  the  news  media  you 
have  less  power  In  the  hands  of  people 
running  for  office. 

All  I  am  saying  to  that  I  think  thto 
idea  will  neutralize  politics  if  it  passes. 
Then  you  would  have  the  special- 
interest  groups,  like  the  Common 
Causes  of  the  world,  which  would  have 
more  power  instead  of  less  and 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
would  not  be  decisionmakers.  Politics 
forces  decision.  There  to  nothing 
wrong  with  having  a  different  point  of 
view,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  As  long 
as  the  leadership  in  the  Senate  want 
to  push  limiting  spending  and  having 
the  taxpayers  pay  for  it.  I  am  going  to 
be  voting  against  cloture,  and  I  hope 


my  colleagues  on  thto  side  of  the  aisle 
will.  too. 

The  first  thing  we  do  thto  year  to  the 
Congress  shoves  through  a  pay  raise 
for  the  Congress  and  the  second  thing 
the  proponents  of  S.  2  want  to  do  to 
make  the  taxpayers  pay  for  their  elec- 
tions. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  to 
not  what  we  should  be  doing.  We 
ought  to  be  working  on  the  budget. 
We  ought  to  be  working  on  the  armed 
services  bill.  We  ought  to  be  doing  the 
things  that  are  necessary  to  move  for- 
ward those  items. 

I  am  amazed  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  would  be  willing  to  limit  the 
ability  of  people  in  the  United  States 
of  America  to  get  out  on  the  soapbox 
and  tell  their  story. 

As  Senator  Dole  said  on  the  floor 
last  night,  the  Republican  Party 
makes  no  lx>nes  about  It.  We  are 
trying  to  build  a  second  party  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  where  it  has  been 
a  one-party  system,  particularly  across 
the  South.  If  this  legislation  were 
passed  as  being  proposed  by  the  ma- 
jority leader,  it  wiU  assure  that  the 
Democratic  Party  will  stay  the  majori- 
ty party  forever.  That  to  not  healthy 
for  the  United  States.  I  think  it  is  very 
healthy  that  we  have  to  have  these 
elections  like  we  had  in  1980.  We  had  a 
housecleaning  in  1080.  We  had  an- 
other housecleanlng  in  1986.  That  to  as 
it  should  be. 

The  Constitution  says  you  have  a 
right  to  stand  up  on  a  soapbox  and  tell 
your  story.  If  you  start  limiting  how 
much  money  people  can  spend,  you 
are  giving  that  power  to  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Idaho  Dally  Statesman,  and  the  Twin 
Falls  Times.  You  are  giving  them  the 
power  that  you  are  taking  away  from 
the  challengers  and  incumbents  in 
office. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  If  we  do 
pass  something  in  thto  Senate,  and  clo- 
ture to  given,  where  it  looks  like  we  are 
going  to  have  Government  money  fi- 
nancing campaigns,  then  I  am  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  that  we  cannot 
fly  home  at  taxpayers'  exi>ense,  that 
we  cannot  mail  out  letters  at  taxpay- 
ers' expense  unless  someone  writes  to 
us.  and  we  cannot  use  the  power  of  our 
incumbency  to  our  advantage  against 
an  opponent  who  does  not  have  the 
ability  to  generate  news. 

We  do  have  a  Constitution  and  the 
Constitution  says  there  shall  be  an 
election  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  No- 
vember of  even  years.  Senators  get 
elected  after  6  years.  In  my  case,  the 
Governor  of  my  State  made  a  decision, 
when  he  knew  I  would  be  up  for  re- 
election, to  start  running  for  the 
Senate  and  he  started  running  a  long 
time  before  the  campaign  officially 
broke  out.  They  spent  a  lot  of  soft 
money  in  that  race,  money  that  was 
not  reported.  I  am  stating  what  is  a 
fact.  If  you  have  the  State  airplane 
and  the  State  police  take  you  to  give  a 


speech  before  a  Rotary  somewhere, 
there  to  no  reporting  of  that  money. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  Governors  elect- 
ed because  the  Governor's  chair  to  the 
best  place  there  to  to  run  for  the 
Senate.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  was  Governor  of  hto 
State,  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
was  Governor  of  hto  State.  The  two 
Senators  from  Arkansas  were  Gover- 
nors of  their  State.  I  think  they  would 
agree  with  me  that  the  best  position  to 
have  to  nm  for  the  Senate  is  to  be 
Governor  because  you  can  generate 
news  that  does  not  cost  anything.  You 
do  not  have  to  buy  ads  to  do  that.  You 
can  go  to  any  small  community  in 
your  State  and  be  on  the  front  page. 

I  think  for  us  standing  here,  it  to  a 
travesty  to  start  tjtiung  about  how 
much  money  people  spend. 

I  hm>pen  to  be  a  sports  fan.  I  do  not 
know  about  the  rest  of  you.  but  I  am 
glad  that  some  of  the  big  companies  in 
thto  country  spent  a  lot  of  money  to 
advertise  so  that  I  can  watch  ball 
games.  If  you  add  up  how  much 
money  the  major  beer  companies, 
major  soap  companies,  and  others 
spend  on  advertisements,  what  we 
spend  to  elect  UJ3.  Senators  to  a  drop 
in  the  bucket. 

We  think  the  decisions  made  in  thto 
Chamber  are  important.  We  seem  to 
say  that.  But  the  principle  of  It  to  that 
the  American  people  should  be  al- 
lowed to  make  contributions  to  politi- 
cal figures  of  their  choice  and  that 
money  should  be  allowed  to  be  spent 
to  try  to  get  the  message  out  to  tell 
the  story.  Anything  other  than  that, 
in  my  view,  would  not  be  healthy  for 
the  country. 

I  Just  want  to  say  that  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  and  the  people  on  my 
side  and  the  other  side,  including  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahmna 
with  whom  I  have  worked  on  many 
issues,  but  on  thto  issue  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  there  can  be  no  compromise 
to  having  taxpayer-funded  elections 
and  no  compromise  on  limitations  on 
spending.  I  know  it  is  a  problem  but 
we  do  not  have  a  parliamentary 
system  in  thto  country.  We  do  not 
have  a  system  like  they  have  in  Great 
Britain  where  Mrs.  Thatcher  can  call 
for  an  election  and  it  to  only  6  weeks 
before  the  election  to  held.  They 
cannot  get  our  kind  of  campaigns  gen- 
erated. But  that  to  not  our  system. 

If  we  are  going  to  live  under  our 
Constitution,  we  will  have  elections 
every  2  years.  Governor  elections.  Sen- 
ator elections,  and  Congressman  elec- 
tions. We  can  figure  out  when  some- 
body will  be  up  for  election  and  who 
wants  to  run  against  whom.  I  think  we 
ought  to  lay  thto  out  on  the  table. 

If  we  want  to  save  money  on  Senate 
races,  all  we  have  to  do  to  repeal  the 
17th  amendment  which  makes  Sena- 
tors popularly  elected  and  let  it  go 
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iMCk  to  tlM  lecliUturas.  liSt  them  ap- 
point us  And  there  will  not  be  so  much 
poiltici  in  this  elecUnt  of  United 
States  Senatora.  Maybe  we  will  spend 
more  money  at  the  local  level  to  elect 
ledslators  and  see  who  gets  oontrol  of 
the  Senate. 

The  point  Is  we  do  have  a  system 
that  permits  people  to  stand  on  a 
aoapboa  and  use  all  modem  technolo- 
gy.  media,  newspapers,  handouts,  bro- 
chures, what  have  you.  to  publldw 
their  efforts  to  tell  their  story  of  how 
they  feel  about  the  Issues.  Without 
that  ability  and  freedom,  you  can 
never  have  a  fair  election  in  this  coun- 
try because  there  always  wiU  be  a  bias. 

I  love  the  free  media.  I  agree  with 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  that  case.  Even 
though  you  may  get  irritated  about 
the  frse  prees.  the  free  press  In  this 
country  Is  one  of  its  great  strengths, 
and  freedom  of  speech  Is  one  of  its 
great  strengths.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Bir.  BTRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT— S.  490 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  au- 
thorised by  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  to  proceed  with  the  follow- 
ing unanimous-consent  request.  He  in- 
dicated that  Mr.  McComfiLL  would  be 
acting  for  the  leader  momentarily.  He 
said  I  could  present  the  request  while 
Mr.  McCommx  is  here. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  majority  leader,  after 
consultation  with  the  minority  leader, 
may  at  any  time,  after  2  pjn.  on  Tues- 
day. June  23,  turn  to  Calendar  Order 
No.  167.  8.  4iN),  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee reported  trade  bill,  for  consider- 
ation by  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  amendment  process  on  that 
Mil  that  the  Senate  proceed  without 
further  debate,  action,  or  motion,  to 
take  up  the  House  bfll.  and  that  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken 
and  that  the  language  of  the  Senate 
bill,  as  amended,  if  amended,  and  it 
surely  will  be,  be  inserted  in  lieu  there- 
of, and  that  without  further  debate, 
action  of  any  kind,  motion,  or  what- 
ever, the  Senate  proceed  immediately 
to  pass  the  House  bill  as  amended  by 
the  Senate  bllL 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  will  say  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  that  I 
am  told  that  is  agrecaable  to  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  also  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

Mr.  President,  this  request  gives  to 
me  the  authority,  at  any  time  after  2 
o'clock  next  Tuesday  afternoon,  to 
take  up  the  Senate  bill  dealing  with 
trade.  Calendar  Order  No.  167. 


This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  I 
will  move  at  that  time  to  do  that.  Of 
course,  I  can  do  that  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can iMder.  The  order  means  that  I 
will  not  do  it  before  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  on  next  Tuesday.  It  does 
not  mean  that  I  will  do  it  at  2  o'clock 
on  next  Tuesday,  or  that  I  will  do  it  at 
aU  next  Tuesday.  I  will  be  discussing 
the  matter  with  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  in  accordance  with  the 
order  entered  in  due  time,  and  Sena- 
tors then  may  program  their  schedules 
accordingly. 

I  should  say.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
fully  expect  the  pace  of  voting  to  pick 
up  next  week.  It  has  been  rather  slow 
these  days.  We  have  been  having 
about  one  vote  a  day  on  cloture.  But 
there  will  be  an  acceleration  of  votes, 
and  I  am  pretty  confident  of  that, 
next  week. 

So  Senators  who  were  absent.  I  say 
this  for  the  benefit,  mostly,  of  Sena- 
tors who  are  not  here  and  who  may  be 
planning  not  to  be  here  next  week— I 
hope  that  they  will  be  notified  by  the 
cloakrooms  and  their  staffs  who  may 
be  listening  in  at  this  time,  to  expect 
more  votes  In  the  future,  coming  days 
of  the  next  week  or  two  than  we  have 
seen  in  the  days  of  the  past  2  weeks. 

I  hope  they  will  be  adequately  in- 
formed and  I  hope  that  they  will  be 
able  to  be  present  on  the  floor  for  that 
piupose. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  inquire 
of  the  acting  Republican  leader  if  the 
following  calendar  orders,  calendar 
order  numbers,  have  been  cleared  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle:  Calendar  Orders 
Nos.  158.  162.  164.  and  169. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  It  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky that  those  items  have,  indeed, 
been  cleared. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  those  calendar 
orders,  ad  seriatim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RELIEF  OP  DICKINSON.  ND 

The  biU  (S.  640)  for  the  relief  of  the 
city  of  Dickinson.  ND.  was  considered. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  in  support  of  S.  640,  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  the  city  of  Dickin- 
son. ND. 

I.  along  with  my  colleague  from 
North  Dakota.  Senator  Comuo.  intro- 
duced this  bill  on  March  3.  1987  in 
order  to  settle  an  ongoing  controversy 
between  the  city  of  Dickinson.  ND. 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Public  Law  94-228.  signed  into  law  in 
1976.  ordered  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct  a  new  spillway  and 
gate  at  the  Dickinson  Dam  in  order  to 


provide  additional  water  storage  ca- 
pacity, as  well  as  for  safety  purposes. 
Included  in  Public  Law  94-228  was  the 
requirement  that  Dickinson  repay  an 
estimated  8681,000  for  their  share  of 
the  benefits  to  be  received  from  the 
modification.  Well,  the  final  cost 
charged  to  the  city  turned  out  to  be 
83.22  million. 

The  city  of  Dickinson  believes  that  it 
should  not  be  held  financially  account- 
able for  cost  overruns  caused  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  I  have  to 
agree  with  the  city.  The  increase  in 
cost  from  $681,000  to  $3.22  can  be  at- 
tributed to  a  number  of  factors  includ- 
ing ix>or  design,  inflation,  and  the  ex- 
tended construction  time.  The  Issue  is 
who  should  shoulder  the  blame  for 
the  cost  overruns.  I  contend,  and  I 
have  the  support  of  every  member  of 
the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  that  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, not  the  city.  Is  responsible  for 
this  incredible  increase  in  costs.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  responsi- 
ble for  overseeing  and  approving  the 
design  and  construction  of  the  system 
and  chose  to  use  a  design  that  had  not 
been  tested  and  proven  to  operate  ade- 
quately in  cold  climates  such  as  that 
found  in  North  Dakota.  The  dty  of 
Dickinson  at  one  point  questioned  the 
bascule  gate  system,  but  in  the  end 
relied  on  the  expertise  of  the  Bureau. 

As  it  stands,  the  city  must  not  pay 
back  $3.22  million.  S.  640  would  reduce 
that  amount  to  $1,625  million  which  is 
to  be  paid  back  over  a  period  of  40 
years.  This  amount  represents  a  com- 
promise from  what  I  proposed  in  the 
last  Congress.  It  Is  an  amount  that  the 
city  can  live  with,  albeit  $1,625  million 
is  still  a  substantial  obligation  for  a 
city  the  size  of  Dickinson. 

It  all  boils  down  to  a  question  of 
fairness.  It  is  incomprehensible  that 
we  should  expect  the  city  to  pay  for 
the  Biureau's  mistake.  I  hope  and  trust 
that  when  my  colleagues  look  at  the 
facts,  they  will  agree  with  the  position 
I  have  laid  before  you  today. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimity 
to  especially  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee,  my  good  friend.  Senator 
JoHMSTOH,  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Water  and  Power 
Subcommittee  (Mr.  Bradlkt)  for  their 
support.  I  also  thank  the  entire 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee for  their  unanimous  support  of 
this  legislation.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  biU. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Mr.  President,  S.  640 
would  relieve  the  city  of  Dickinson, 
ND,  of  re{>ayment  of  approximately 
$1,575  million  spent  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  for  construction  of  new 
gates  at  the  Dickinson  Dam.  The 
money  represents  unexpected  cost 
overruns  that  the  dty  of  Dickinson 


could  not  have  foreseen,  and  this  bill 
deserves  the  support  of  the  Senate. 

Dickinson  Dam  provides  municipal 
and  Industrial  water  for  the  city  of 
Dickinson.  The  dam  was  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Acts  of  1944  and 
1946  and  construction  was  completed 
in  1950. 

The  need  for  safety  modifications 
and  additional  storage  capacity  led 
Congress  to  enact  Public  Law  99-228 
in  1976  which  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct  a  new 
spillway  and  to  install  a  Bascule  gate. 
The  act  required  the  city  of  picklnson 
to  repay  approximately  $681.000— Jan- 
uary 1974  dollars— allocated  to  provid- 
ing additional  mimicipal  and  industrial 
water  supplies. 

Inflation,  design  modifications  and 
an  extended  construction  period 
caused  the  final  cost  for  water  supply 
and  repayment  by  the  city  to  rise  to 
$3.22  million.  The  city  objects  to  re- 
payment of  this  amount  because  most 
of  the  cost  is  attributable  to  inad- 
equate design.  The  Bascule  gate  has 
performed  poorly  and  is  unreliable. 
For  example,  in  February  1982  the 
gate  collapsed  because  of  a  large  ice 
flow  caused  by  an  unusually  rapid 
spring  thaw.  The  gate  mechanism  had 
been  designed  for  more  temperate  cli- 
mates and  had  never  been  tested  in 
rivers  with  large  ice  and  debris.  The 
city  originally  intended  to  expand  the 
capacity  of  the  dam  by  adding  3  feet 
of  concrete  to  the  structure,  but  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  claimed  that  a 
Bascule  gate  would  be  the  best  method 
to  save  water.  The  Bureau  assured  the 
city  that  the  gate  would  automatically 
adjust  for  outflow. 

S.  640  authorizes  the  dty  of  Dickin- 
son to  repay  the  capital  cost  of  the 
Bascule  gate  at  $1,625,000  over  40 
years  at  an  interest  rate  of  7.21  per 
centum  per  annum.  The  bill  is  an  equi- 
table solution  for  the  city  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  S.  640  passed 
the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  imanimously,  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  enact  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  considers  S.  640,  which 
grants  relief  for  the  city  of  Dickinson. 
ND.  The  bill  would  allow  the  dty  of 
Dickinson  to  write  down  the  amount 
of  debt  it  owes  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  construction  of  flood  gates  at 
a  nearby  dam.  Dickinson  contends  it 
should  not  be  liable  for  the  extensive 
cost  overruns  and  faulty  construction 
which  plagued  the  project.  CBO  esti- 
mates this  write-down  will  cost  the 
Federal  Government  $120,000  per  year 
sUurting  in  1989. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  optxMe  S. 
460  or  to  comment  on  the  validity  of 
the  dty's  case.  Instead,  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress the  budgetary  implications  of 
thebllL 

First,  let  me  say  that  S.  640  is  not 
subject  to  a  Budget  Act  point  of  order. 
While  it  would  result  in  a  decrease  in 


governmental  receipts,  a  technical  pro- 
vision in  the  Budget  Act  relating  to 
timing  provides  an  exception  for  this 
spending. 

The  bill  does  raise  a  broader  budget- 
ary issue:  precedent.  I  want  to  ensiire 
that  the  Dickinson  case  wiU  not 
become  an  example  to  which  people 
who  have  contracts  with  the  Federal 
Government  can  point  when  exi>enses 
are  higher  than  anticipated. 

Many  construction  projects  suffer 
from  cost  ovemms.  The  question  is. 
Who  should  bear  the  risk  of  these  in- 
creases? Currently,  the  beneficiary  of 
the  project  bears  the  risk  of  cost  over- 
runs. S.  640  would  shift  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

There  are  certainly  circumstances 
which  warrant  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment sharing  the  risk  of  cost  in- 
creases. However,  if  we  start  letting 
people  who  sign  on  the  dotted  line 
with  the  Federal  Government  out  of 
their  contracts  tiecause  the  costs  were 
higher  than  exi>ected,  we  are  setting 
ourselves  up  for  potentially  enormous 
losses— losses  for  which  we  cannot 
plan  or  for  which  there  may  be  no 
money. 

Clearly,  Dickinson's  case  merits  si>e- 
cial  attention  and  consideration.  I 
commend  the  Energy  Committee  for 
its  work  on  this  issue.  However,  Dick^ 
inson's  case  is  Just  that — speciaL  It  has 
been  carefully  reviewed  by  the  Energy 
Committee  and  f  oimd  to  have  merit. 

Not  every  Government  contract 
which  has  cost  overruns  is  a  Dickin- 
son, ND.  While  I  compliment  my  col- 
leagues on  their  efforts.  I  must  also 
urge  them  to  be  mindful  of  the  budg- 
etary implications  the  proposal  en- 
tails. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed;  as  follows: 
8.640 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  title  n  of  the  Reclamation 
AuthorizaUon  Act  of  1975  (Public  Law  94- 
238).  the  city  of  EMcUnson.  North  Dakota,  is 
forgiven  all  obligations  incurred  by  such 
city  under  the  contract  (numbered  9-07-60- 
WR0S2)  entered  into  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  his  delegatee. 

(bXl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
acting  through  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  a  new  repayment  contract  with 
the  city  of  Dickinson  the  terms  of  which 
shall  entitle  the  city  of  Dickinson  to  water 
supply  benefits  provided  by  the  bascule  gate 
project  authorised  by  title  n  of  the  Recla- 
mation Authorization  Act  of  1975  in  consid- 
eration for  repayment  of  the  costs  of  the 
bascule  gate  project  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3). 

(3)  Repayment  terms  of  the  new  contract 
shall  provide  for— 

(A)  repayment  by  the  city  of  Dickinson  of 
the  capital  coat  of  the  bascule  gate  project 
of  $1,625,000  over  a  period  of  40  years  at  an 
interest  rate  of  7.21  per  omtum  per  annum; 
and 


(B)  t>ayinent  of  the  mnual  operation, 
maintenance,  and  replacement  costs  of  tlie 
project  facilities. 


CONTINENTAL  SCIENTIFIC 

DRILLING    AND    EXPLORATION 
ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  52)  to  direct  the  coopera- 
tion of  certain  Federal  entities  in  the 
implementation  of  the  Continental 
Scientific  Drilling  Program,  which  had 
been  reported  ^m  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
an  amendment: 

On  page  1.  after  line  2,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Conti- 
nental SctoiUfic  Drilling  and  Exploration 
Act"." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Continental  Scien- 
tific DrOling  and  Exploration  Act". 

ruarusBS 
Ssc.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to— 

(1)  implement  section  323  of  the  Joint  res- 
olution entitled  "Joint  Resolution  m«iriny 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1985,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Oc- 
tober 12,  1984  (PubUc  Law  98-473;  U  Stat 
1875)  which  supports  and  encourages  the 
development  of  a  national  Continental  Sci- 
entific Drilling  Program; 

(2)  enhance  ftmdamental  understanding 
of  the  composition,  structure,  dynamics,  and 
evolution  of  the  continental  crust,  and  how 
such  processes  affect  natural  phenomena 
such  as  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions, 
transfer  of  geothermal  energy,  distribution 
of  mineral  deposits,  the  occurrence  of  fossO 
fuels,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  ac- 
quifers; 

(3)  advance  basic  earth  sciences  research 
and  technological  development; 

(4)  obtain  critical  data  regarding  the 
earth's  crust  relating  to  isolation  of  hazard- 
ous wastes;  and 

(5)  develop  a  long-range  plan  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  Continental  Scientific 
Drilling  Program. 

rofBoros 
Sac.  3.  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  because  the  earth  provides  energy, 
minerals,  and  water,  and  is  used  as  a  storage 
medium  for  municipal,  chemical,  and  nucle- 
ar waste,  an  understanding  of  the  prooesMs 
and  structures  in  the  earth's  crust  is  essen- 
tial to  the  weU  being  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  there  is  a  need  for  developing  long- 
range  plans  for  a  United  States  Continental 
Scientiflc  Drilling  Program;  and 

(3)  the  Continental  Scientiflc  Drilling  Pro- 
gram would  enhance— 

(A)  understanding  of  the  crustal  evolution 
of  the  earth  and  the  mountain  building 
processes; 

(B)  imderstanding  of  the  mechanisms  of 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  and  the 
develcqnnent  of  improved  techniques  for 
prediction; 

(C)  understanding  of  the  development  and 
utilization  of  geothermal  and  other  energy 
sources  and  the  formation  of  and  occur- 
rence of  mineral  deposits; 

(D)  understanding  of  the  migration  of 
fluids  in  the  earth's  crust  tor  evaluation  of 
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OTnt«iiit-r**~'  MMl  Um  ^KmiaBtamat, 
•ffMttv*  taehnlquM  fer  Um  mt% 
ipoMl  of  iMMTdoua  wmIm: 
I)  uiMlwiHiiilliw  >a4  dBflnttton  of  the 
ita*.  MinM.  and  bmm  cff wtlTs  um  of  ao- 
quifMs  and  othar  wmtar  riMuroM:  wxl 

(r)  avaliMtlOD  and  varinoaUon  of  surfam 
gMphyileal  taelinlquaa  naaded  for  ezplorlnc 
and  monltortiw  the  aaith'a  cniat. 

MUCH  or  uumi— uu.  acnmnc 


aK.  4.  TtM  Bacreunr  of  the  DepartBMnt 
of  Btarsy.  Um  SacreUzy  of  Um  DapartBMnt 
of  Um  mtatlar  ttiraiich  Um  United  8tatea 
Ooolacleal  Surfejr.  and  tbe  Dtreetor  of  the 
ttonal  adenoe  ^wmdattofi  ahaO  iraple- 
nt  the  poikdea  of  aeetlon  US  of  the  joint 
entttled  "Joint  Haaolutlon 
oonttnulnc  awropriatloDa  for  tbe 

,«ar  IMS.  and  for  other  purpoaea". 

■wrofad  October  11  19M  (PubUc  Law  M- 
4Ta:M8tat  l«TS)by- 

(1)  taking  aueh  action  aa  neoeanry  to 
■Hure  an  effeeUve.  eoopeiatlTe  effort  in 
fntbarance  of  the  Continental  Scientific 
DrllUnc  Procram  of  the  United  Stataa: 

(S)  taklnc  aU  reaaonahlf  adndnlatraUTe 
and  financial  tiwaima  to  awure  that  the 
Intaraceney  Accord  on  Continental  Sdentlf- 
Ic  DrOIlnc  conttnuea  to  function  effecUvely 
In  support  of  auch  procram; 

(9)  aaaurlnc  the  conUnnInt  effecUTC  oper- 
ation of  the  Interacency  Coordinating 
Oroup  to  further  the  obJecUves  of  such  pro- 


(4)  taklns  such  action  to  aHure  that  the 
Interagency  Coordinating  Oroup  receives 
appropriate  cooperation  from  any  FMeral 
agency  that  can  contribute  to  the  obJecUves 
of  such  program,  without  adversely  affect- 
tim  any  program  or  acUvlty  of  such  agency; 
and 

<S)  acting  through  the  Interagency  Co- 
onUnaUng  Oroup.  preparing  and  submitting 
to  the  Oongreas.  within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
a  report  ileai  iltMin — 

<A)  lofw  and  short-term  policy  objectives 
and  goata  of  the  United  States  Continental 
Sdentlfle  Drflltng  Program; 

(B)  projected  schedules  of  desirable  scien- 
tific and  engtoeerlnc  events  that  would  ad- 
vance United  States  objectives  In  the  ConU- 
nental  Sdentlflc  Drilling  Program; 

(C)  to  the  extent  and  for  the  duration 
that  the  Interagency  Coordinating  Oroup 
ifaKinm  practicable,  ""f*""""  minimum, 
and  Intermediate  levels  of  resources  and 
funding  that  would  be  required  by  each  par- 
ticipating Federal  agency  to  carry  out 
events  pursuant  to  subparagraphs  <A>  and 
(B)  at  the  various  levels  of  effort 

(D)  the  scientific  ecooomlc.  technological, 
and  social  benefits  expected  to  be  realised 
through  tbe  tanplementatlon  of  such  pro- 
gram at  each  level  described  In  subpara^ 
graph  (C): 

(■)  a  recommended  course  for  InteracUon 
with  the  International  community  In  a  coop- 
erative effort  to  achieve  the  goals  snd  pur- 
poaea of  thte  Act: 

(P)  the  extent  of  participation  or  Interest 
shown  to  date  In  the  Continental  Scientific 
DrfDlog  Program  by— 

(I)  any  other  governmental  agenei: 

(II)  any  academic  InsUtutlon; 

(III)  any  organlntlan  In  tbe  private  sector. 


that  the  Interagency  Coordinating  Oroup 
daeaa  praettaahla;  and 

(H)  any  other  Information  or  reoommen- 
flatifliif  that  the  Interagency  Coordinating 
Oroup  deems  approprtate. 

The  ooinmlU«e  ainendment  in  the 
nature  of  »  gubetitute  wu  acreed  to. 

The  bill  w«g  ordered  to  be  engro— ed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  PEACE 
GARDEN 

The  bill  (HJl.  191)  to  authorlae  the 
egtablishment  of  a  Peace  Garden  on  a 
site  to  be  gelected  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  wag  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


The  bill  waa  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  oaoaeaX.  that  a  motion  to 
reconsider  en  Uoc  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  en  bloc  the  votes  by  which 
the  various  measures  were  adopted. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  On  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


(Iv)  any  governmental  or  other  enUty  in 
the  intematloaal  oommunltr. 

(O)  a  plan  to  develop  beneficial  coopera- 
tive relationships  among  the  enUties  men- 
tioned in  subparagraph  (P).  to  the  extent 


KENNETH  G.  WARD  BORDER 
STATION 

THE  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  next  Item. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (HJt.  3100)  to  designate  the  border 
station  at  M31  Ouide  Meridian  Road. 
Lynden.  Washington,  as  the  "Kenneth  O. 
Ward"  Border  Station. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Washington 
in  support  of  H.R.  2100  which  names 
the  new  border  station  at  Lynden,  WA, 
for  Kenneth  O.  Ward. 

On  May  24,  1979.  Mr.  Ward  was  on 
duty  as  the  customs  inspector  at  the 
Port  of  Lynden.  During  a  routine 
check  on  a  vehicle  entering  the  United 
States  from  British  Columbia.  Bfr. 
Ward  was  slain.  Hardworking  and 
dedlcatad.  Mr.  Ward  had  worked  8 
years  with  the  Customs  Service. 
Before  that  he  worked  with  the 
Border  Patrol  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalisation  Service,  and  he  also 
served  his  country  in  the  UJ3.  Army. 

Mr.  Ward's  death  marks  the  31st 
time  a  U.S.  Customs  Officer  has  been 
klUed  in  the  line  of  duty.  In  the  wake 
of  inunlgratlon  reform  and  control,  his 
death  reminds  us  all  of  the  tremen- 
dous responsibility  we  have  put  In  the 
hands  of  U.S.  Customs  officers.  Called 
upon  to  make  increasingly  more  ar- 
rests. Customs  officers  play  a  major 
role  in  w»»i«*a»ti<ng  the  control  of  our 
borders.  Memorializing  the  Lynden 
Station  in  Keimeth  Ward's  name  will 
serve  as  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
ccHnmltment  and  dedication  he.  and 
others,  have  made  to  protecting  our 
country's  boundaries. 

This  legislation,  passed  by  the 
House,  is  supported  by  the  Oeneral 
Services  Administration,  which  owns 
the  building,  and  by  the  Customs 
Service.  On  behalf  of  Senator  Evams 
and  myself,  I  urge  the  Senate's  swift 
passage  of  this  bill  in  recognition  of 
Mr.  Ward. 


CEREMONIAL  MEETING  OF 
CONGRESS  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  131,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion providing  for  a  ceremonial  meet- 
ing of  a  congressional  delegation  in 
Philadelphia  on  July  16. 1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  IS  I) 
providing  for  the  attendance  of  Representa- 
tives. Senators,  and  other  appropriate  per- 
sons at  a  special  ceremony  and  related 
evenU  to  be  held  In  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  honor  of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
Constitution  and  In  commemoration  of  the 
Oreat  Compromise  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention. 

The   Senate   proceeded   to  consider 
the  concurrent  resolution. 
AMXKDifxirr  NO.  a  14 

( Purpose:  To  clarify  the  extent  of  Senate 
participation) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Btxd)  proposes  an  amendment  No.  314. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Itx.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  14.  after  the  period  Insert 
the  followlnr  "Not  less  than  30  percent  of 
the  official  delegates  designated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  Senators.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  314)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
28.  the  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
131  providing  for  a  ceremonial  meet- 
ing of  a  congressional  delegation  at  In- 
dependeiKX  National  Historical  Park 


in  PhiladelphU  on  July  16,  1987.  That 
date  maiiu  the  200th  aimiveraary  of 
the  "Great  Compromise"  in  which  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  estab- 
lished the  fundamental  structure  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  July  16  ceremonies  are 
intended  to  serve  as  Congress'  princi- 
pal tribute  to  the  Constitution's  bicen- 
tennial. 

This  significant  commemorative 
event,  planned  for  nearly  3  years, 
would  be  conducted  in  Independence 
Hall,  the  building  in  which  the  Consti- 
tution was  drafted.  Under  this  resolu- 
tion. 65  Members  of  Congress,  repre- 
senting all  50  States  and  the  leader- 
ship of  both  bodies,  would  meet  in  this 
historic  structure  for  appropriate  cere- 
monial activities.  This  number  of 
Members  is  identical  to  the  number  of 
delegates  who  met  at  the  1787  Consti- 
tutional Convention.  Each  State's 
combined  Senate-House  congressional 
delegation  would  select  a  single 
Member  to  represent  them  at  this  his- 
torical celebration. 

The  July  16  meeting  offers  the  ad- 
vantage of  utilizing  an  existing  build- 
ing that  is  directly  related  to  the  sjma- 
bolism  of  the  occasion.  This  event  will 
allow  the  American  people  to  focus  on 
this  magnificent  and  richly  historical 
site  and  the  Governmental  bodies  to 
which  it  gave  birth.  I  look  forward  to 
worltlng  closely  with  the  host  institu- 
tions, including  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
We  the  People  200,  to  ensure  the  suc- 
cess of  this  meaningful  event. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  current  100th  Con- 
gress. I  have  delivered  a  series  of  ap- 
proximately 85  brief  addresses  known 
as  Senate  Bicentennial  Minutes.  These 
are  designed  to  commemorate  impor- 
tant persons  and  events  associated 
with  the  Senate's  nearly  200-year  his- 
tory. 

On  July  16  of  this  year,  we  will  ob- 
serve one  of  the  most  significant  of  all 
Senate  anniversaries.  On  that  date, 
200  years  ago,  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution achieved  the  so-called  Oreat 
Compromise.  That  agreement  estab- 
lished the  basis  of  representation 
within  the  proposed  new  Congress  and 
in  so  doing,  resolved  a  potentially  crip- 
pling dispute  between  delegates  from 
the  large  SUtes  and  small  States. 
Under  this  compromise.  States  were  to 
be  represented  in  the  House  in  propor- 
tion to  their  populations.  In  the 
Senate,  aU  SUtes,  regardless  of  size, 
were  to  be  represented  equally. 

The  aOOth  anniversary  of  the  Great 
Compromise  provides  an  imparalleled 
opportunity  for  Congress  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  monumental  achievement 
of  the  Constitution's  S5  framers 
during  that  hot  simmier  of  1787.  Con- 
sequently. I  am  pleased  to  support 
adoption  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 131.  That  measure  provides  for  a 
delegation  of  55  Members  of  the  100th 


Congress  to  attend  a  special  com- 
memorative session  in  Philadelphia  at 
Independence  Hall  on  July  16,  1987.  I 
caimot  think  of  a  more  appropriate 
way  to  salute  the  Constitution,  as  it 
has  developed  over  the  years,  and  to 
launch  a  series  of  activities  culminat- 
ing in  the  1989  bicentennial  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  the  reso- 
lution? If  not.  the  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  131).  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  commimlcated  to 
the  Senate  by  Ms.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  INTERNA- 
TIONAL SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGICAL ACTIVrnES— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
PM  48 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Title  V  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act 
for  Fiscal  Year  1979  (Public  Law  95- 
426),  I  am  transmitting  the  Adminis- 
tration's eighth  annual  report  of  the 
international  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal activities  of  UJ3.  Government  agen- 
cies during  Fiscal  Year  1986.  This 
report  was  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  information  pro- 
vided by  relevant  technical  agencies, 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

Science  has  always  been  an  interna- 
tional enterprise.  Today,  as  the  rate  of 
scientific  discovery  accelerates,  the 
international  character  of  science  is 
even  more  pronounced  than  in  the 


earlier  decades  of  this  century.  Scien- 
tific progress  and  technological  inno- 
vation underpin  U.S.  economic  growth, 
trade,  and  our  high  standard  of  living. 
Our  Nation's  global  competltlvaieaB  in 
the  21st  century  will  depend  on  main- 
taining our  conuMrative  advantage  In 
science  and  technology.  If  UJ3.  adenoe 
and  technology  (S4eT)  is  to  remain  the 
worlds'  best,  its  partidpants  must  have 
full  access  to  developments  and  scien- 
tific results  produced  elsewhere.  In 
parallel,  most  countries  see  S4eT  ex- 
pertise and  ciu>abillty  as  a  key  to  their 
economic  development  and  loog-teim 
competitiveness.  They  increaaingly 
seek  an  SJcT  relationship  with  the 
United  States  to  further  their  national 
goals.  Accordingly.  S&T  cooperation  is 
playing  an  increasingly  prominent  role 
in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations 
and  diplomatic  initiatives  throughout 
the  world. 

The  Administration's  international 
science  and  technology  policy  serves 
four  primary  objectives:  (1)  to 
strengthen  the  Nation's  scientific  and 
technological  enterprise:  (2)  to  en- 
hance (x>mmercial  relations  and  estab- 
lish new  trading  partnerships;  (3)  to 
promote  our  foreign  policy  goals  and 
improve  our  international  relations; 
and  (4)  to  protect  and.  where  possible, 
enhance  our  national  security.  We  be- 
lieve that  all  of  the  industrialized 
countries  of  the  world  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  apply  a  portion  of  their  eco- 
nomic and  manpower  resources  to 
basic  research  to  advance  himian 
knowledge  and  ensure  humankind's 
continued  ability  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future.  In  international 
scientific  agreements,  we  are  woiUng 
with  our  global  partners  to  emphasize 
and  implement  the  principles  of  equity 
and  reclprodty  of  access  to  research 
and  training  facilities,  experimental 
sites,  information,  and  data.  As  specif- 
ic agreements  are  negotiated  or  re- 
newed, we  strive  to  Incorporate  specif- 
ic assurances  that  intellectual  proper- 
ty rights  will  be  protected.  Such  pro- 
tection exemplifies  the  general  prind- 
pie  of  »««<"«-j^<T<ing  an  equitable  bal- 
ance of  contributions  and  rewards. 
Protection  of  intellectual  property  Is 
also  an  indispensable  element  of  an  in- 
vestment climate  that  fosters  the 
rapid  development  of  useful  technol- 
ogies appljing  the  results  of  interna- 
tional sdentlflc  cooperation. 

The  Technology  Transfer  Act  of 
1986  is  an  example  of  how  these  prin- 
dples  will  apply  to  international  coop- 
erative activities  carried  out  in  UJS. 
Federal  laboratories,  l^jedfic  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  address  such  factors 
as  safeguards  for  intellectual  property 
and  incentives  to  assure  equity  and 
redprodty  of  access  in  international 
research  collaboration.  To  ensure  that 
the  international  cooperation  actively 
pursued  at  such  centers  of  excellence 
is  truly  a  two-way  street,  the  Act  per- 
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mlU  dlracton  of  FMenl  laboratories 
to  take  into  oooilderatloa  whether  a 
foreign  govemment  pennlti  UA  entl- 
ttaa  to  enter  Into  oooperattve  research 
and  demloiMMnt  (R*D)  arrange- 
menta  and  Hrm«'»^  agreements  with 
oomparable  iiwtltutlons.  We  wOl  cer- 
tainly encourage  the  Federal  laborato- 
ttaa  to  look  very  closely  at  this  as  they 

TV)  folly  exploit  developments  In  sd- 
enoe  and  technology  fNm  overseas.  I 
iMued  Kzeeuttve  Ordv  No.  13591  on 
Aprfl  10.  directing  the  Department  of 
State  to  develop  a  recruitment  policy 
that  encourages  scientists  and  engi- 
neers from  other  Federal  agencies. 
ait>H-««*.  and  Industry  to  aivly  for  as- 
signments In  U.8.  embassies  abroad. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  qualified  candi- 
dates whose  professional  careers 
bridge  the  domestic  and  international 
dimoMiaos  of  sdenoe  and  technology. 
They  can  well  serve  the  Interests  of 
our  Nation  as  we  collectively  face  the 
new  diallenges  of  the  21st  century. 

The  task  of  formulating  policies  to 
harmonlae  international  8A^  activi- 
ties with  domestic  programs  and  prior- 
ities poses  a  special  challenge,  given 
the  decentralised  nature  of  the  U.S. 
KStD  system.  Recognising  the  need 
for  a  mechanism  to  manage  our  re- 
sources in  the  international  arena 
more  effectively,  my  Science  Adviser, 
in  December  1986.  established  the 
Committee  on  International  Science. 
Kngineolng  and  Technology  (CISET) 
of  the  Federal  Coordinating  Council 
an  Science.  Engineering,  and  Technol- 
ogy (FCCSET).  This  interagency 
forum  commenced  operations  In  early 
19M.  It  is  bringing  high-level  acientif  Ic 
and  technical  expertise  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  govemment  to  bear  on 
critical  intematlooal  issues.  By  ensur- 
ing that  senior  poUcymakers  oversee 
key  tntematioul  SJkT  Issues  and  ac- 
tivltlea.  the  CI8BT  mechanism  is  help- 
ing to  Integrate  international  SAT  ac- 
tivities into  the  framework  of  domestic 
RAD  policy,  consistent  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's policy  priorities  and 
budget  resources. 

The  United  States  formal  SA;T  rela- 
tUytMtiip  with  Japan  dates  back  to  the 
1960's  and  to  a  large  extent  still  re- 
flecU  the  relative  scientific  statiu  of 
the  two  countries  at  that  time.  During 
19M.  the  CISET  conducted  a  coordi- 
nated XJJB.  Oovemment  review  of  that 
relationship  and  recommended  a 
policy  framework  for  the  next  phase 
of  bilateral  cooperation  under  the  aus- 
pices of  our  Presidential  Science  and 
Technology  Agreement.  CISET's  rec- 
ommendations provided  the  founda- 
tion for  negotiations  with  the  Japa- 
nese that  began  in  early  1987.  We 
expect  those  negotiations  to  result  in  a 
more  sharply  focused  program  of  joint 
research  in  areas  of  hlgb  priority  and 
equitable  benefits  to  both  countries, 
with  increased  access  by  VS.  research- 
ers to  Japanese  science  and  technology 
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centers  of  excellence,  commensurate 
with  the  range  of  access  that  our 
country  has  long  afforded  to  Japanese 
students  and  researchers. 

China  and  the  United  States  first 
signed  an  umbrella  agreement  on  sci- 
ence in  1979.  As  of  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1986.  27  technical  protocols  have 
been  Implemented  covering  a  wide 
spectrum  of  science  and  technology  ac- 
tivities. The  umbrella  agreement  was 
extended  for  a  second  5  years  during 
Premier  Zhao  Zlyang's  visit  to  Wash- 
ington in  January  1984.  These  SAT 
activities  have  been  the  cornerstone  of 
our  relaticmshlp  with  China,  opening 
the  door  to  beneficial  interchanges  in 
many  areas  outside  the  SAT  arena. 
Since  last  year  new  agreements  have 
been  signed  in  water  resources,  nature 
conservation,  and  transportation.  The 
next  meeting  of  the  U.S. -China  Joint 
SAT  Commission  Is  scheduled  for 
June  1987  in  Beijing.  We  expect  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  Chinese  ways  that  the 
umbrella  agreement  can  reflect  the 
maturing  of  scientific  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries  in  the  years 
since  1979. 

In  September.  President  Jose  Samey 
of  Brasil  and  I  announced  an  initiative 
to  establish  a  Joint  panel  of  eminent 
scientists,  engineers,  and  industrial  ex- 
perts to  determine  priorities  for  coop- 
eration in  areas  of  mutual  strength 
and  benefit.  The  panel  met  In  April 
1987  and  win  meet  again  this  summer. 
The  panel's  recommendations  will  be 
used  to  formulate  an  initial  agenda  to 
implement  the  1984  U.S.-BrazU  SAT 
agreement.  It  is  in  the  long-term  stra- 
tegic Interest  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
strengthen  ties  that  have  been  tradi- 
tionally strong  with  Brazil,  but  which 
have  suffered  setbacks  during  the  era 
of  Brasllian  military  rule.  Brazil  is 
poised  to  become  a  major  power  of  the 
21th  century,  and  believes  that  science 
and  technology  is  key  to  her  economic 
aspirations.  Although  our  countries 
are  at  quite  different  stages  of  indus- 
trial development.  President  Samey 
and  I  share  the  conviction  that 
strength  in  science  and  technology  is 
crucial  for  sustained  prosperity.  Coop- 
eration in  tills  area  affords  an  impor- 
tant channel  for  dialog  with  Brazil  re- 
garding her  responsibilities  as  a 
mature  player  in  the  global  economy. 

At  my  meeting  with  Soviet  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev  in  Reykjavik,  we 
explored  the  potential  for  Increased 
interaction  in  a  number  of  areas  of  sci- 
ence and  technology.  As  we  proceed 
with  the  Soviets,  as  weU  as  the  other 
Bloc  countries,  in  such  cooperative 
programs,  our  major  objectives  are  to 
produce  a  scientific  payoff  for  the 
United  States,  while  protecting  sensi- 
tive technology  that  would  contribute 
to  Soviet  military  objectives. 

Bilateral  cooperative  agreements  are 
only  one  facet  of  our  scientific  and 
technological  activities  in  the  interna- 
tional arena.  To  an  increasing  extent. 


issues  of  priority  concern  on  the  U.8. 
domestic  scene  also  have  international 
aspects  and.  thus,  require  coordinated 
attention  and  cooperation  worldwide 
to  achieve  their  solution. 

Five  years  ago.  a  disease  that  has 
become  known  as  AIDS  was  first  iden- 
tified in  our  country.  Today,  it  affects 
all  levels  of  society.  Prevention  and 
control  of  this  devastating  disease  has 
become  one  of  our  Nation's  highest 
public  health  priorities.  However, 
AIDS  is  not  a  problem  for  the  United 
States  alone.  AIDS  is  a  worldwide  epi- 
demic. Alarm  over  its  spread  has 
spurred  a  concerted  international 
effort  to  imderstand.  control,  and  cure 
It.  The  United  States  is  collaborating 
in  the  worldwide  AIDS  research  and 
information  dissemination  campaign 
through  direct  bilateral  activities  and 
active  participation  in  multilateral  or- 
ganizations. 

The  Chernobyl  accident  was  an  un- 
precedented international  emergency 
that  required  urgent.  Immediate  re- 
sponse and  spurred  international  orga- 
nizations to  take  action  on  many 
fronts.  Notable  among  these  was  the 
action  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  to  formulate  conven- 
tions for  notification  and  assistance. 
Through  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States,  there  Is  now  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  incident  and  improved 
international  cooperation  on  nuclear 
energy  issues,  including  safety. 

The  year  Just  ended  saw  continued 
close  cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
France  to  reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear 
proliferation.  Five  new  signatories  ac- 
ceded to  the  Nuclear-proliferation 
Treaty  during  1988.  The  United  States 
was  active  in  urging  nations  to  insti- 
tute and  strengthen  physical  safe- 
guards and  urged  cooperative  pro- 
grams to  reduce  the  use  of  enriched 
uranium  fuel  in  research  reactors.  In 
bilateral  negotiations  with  several  key 
countries,  significant  progress  was 
made  toward  achieving  U.S.  non-pro- 
liferation objectives  to  help  ensure  the 
security  of  the  world. 

Cooperation  in  space  remained  an 
important  element  of  our  internation- 
al SAT  activiUes  in  fiscal  year  1988. 
despite  the  Challenger  accident.  At 
the  end  of  October  1985.  NASA 
launched  the  Spacelab  D-1  mission  for 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
That  mission  marked  the  first  dedicat- 
ed Spacelab  application  and  technolo- 
gy science  mission  launched  for  one  of 
our  allies.  Participation  of  a  Dutch 
payload  specialist  on  the  Spacelab  D-1 
mission  marlied  the  entry  of  the  Neth- 
erlands Into  the  manned  space  arena. 
Negotiations  with  our  international 
partners  for  the  flight  hardware  phase 
of  Space  Station  continued  during  this 
time  period. 

In  issues  concerning  the  environ- 
ment   and    natural    resources,    some 
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problems  can  be  solved  through  na- 
tional efforts  alone,  but  there  is  an  in- 
creuing  awareness  of  a  numl>er  of 
problems  that  threaten  the  future 
well-being  of  the  planet,  which 
donand  international  cooperation  on  a 
regional  or  even  global  scale.  Exam- 
ples in  the  environmental  area  include 
transboimdary  pollution,  the  global 
carbon  cycle,  and  Antarctic  atmos- 
pheric phenomena.  The  United  States 
is  addressing  these  problems  through 
research  programs  and  policy  discus- 
sions under  multilateral  and  bilateral 
auspices  and  through  specific  agree- 
ments with  our  nearest  neighbors. 
Canada  and  Mexico.  In  the  area  of 
natural  resources,  the  United  States  is 
cooperating  with  other  countries 
through  a  wide  range  of  multilateral 
and  bilateral  programs  in  addressing  a 
number  of  important  problems  includ- 
ing: deforestation,  the  depletion  of  the 
world's  genetic  resources,  and  deserti- 
fication. A  related  issue  is  concern 
over  the  environmental  implications  of 
recombinant  DNA  technology.  A 
major  milestone  was  achieved  with  the 
adoption  in  July  by  the  Organization 
for  Ekxinomic  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment CouncU  (OECD)  of  a  recom- 
mendation on  recombinant  DNA 
safety  considerations.  This  recommen- 
dation is  expected  to  foster  harmoni- 
zation of  the  regulatory  infrastruc- 
tures of  OECD  members  and  of  other 
countries  as  well  and  help  avoid  bar- 
riers to  international  trade. 

Oiir  Nation's  scientific  and  techno- 
logical excellence  Is  a  great  national 
asset  that  underpins  our  Nation's 
future  economic  prosperity  and  securi- 
ty. To  make  optimum  use  of  this  na- 
tional asset,  we  must  make  wise  and 
long-term  investments  at  home  and,  at 
the  same  time,  fully  participate  in  the 
world's  science  and  technology  enter- 
prise. Through  international  coopera- 
tion in  science  and  technology,  we  can 
strengthen  our  future  position  in 
global  mai^ets  and  advance  our  for- 
eign policy  and  national  security  goals. 

This  administration  is  committed  to 
strengthening  our  international  rela- 
tionships in  science  and  technology  to 
ensure  that  they  advance  our  Nation's 
broadest  Interests  as  we  approach  the 
challenges  and  new  opportunities  of 
the  21st  century.  We  shall  continue  to 
work  closely  with  our  international 
partners  to  generate  the  new  Imowl- 
edge  and  to  apply  the  innovative  tech- 
nologies of  the  future  to  help  solve  the 
problems  of  mankind  and  ensure 
global  prosperity  and  security. 

ROHALD  Rsacah. 
The  Whtr  Hoosk.  June  17.  1987. 


8.  13S3.  An  ortslnal  bill  to  make  certain 
technical  correction*  to  H.R.  2,  the  "Surface 
Transportation  and  UnUonn  Relocation  As- 
Bistanoe  Act  of  1987." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KENNTOT.  from  the  Conunlttee 
on  lAbor  and  Human  Resources: 

Evan  J.  Kemp,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  for  the 
remainder  of  the  tenn  expirinc  July  1,  1987; 

Evan  J.  Kemp,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commlaaion  for  the 
term  expiring  July  1,  1992  (reappointment); 
and 

Fred  William  Alvarez,  of  New  Mexico,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  they 
l>e  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominees' 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
I4>pear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


Ria>ORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  cotmnittees 

were  submitted: 
By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN,  from  the  Committee 

on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 

amendment: 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILU3  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  TUUKMOND: 
S.  1378.  A  bill  to  provide  for  settins  aside 
the  first  Thursday  in  May  as  the  date  on 
which  the  National  Day  of  Prayer  is  cele- 
brated; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himseU  and  Mr. 
Ninra): 
8.  1379.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  further  sanctions  against  drug-tran- 
sitins  countries  unless  such  countries  curtail 
corruption  and  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  to  combat  drug  trafficking;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  RIEOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
D'Amato): 
S.  1380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  certain 
trading  or  communications  by  those  who 
possess  material,  nonpublic  information;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sasskr): 
8.  1381.  A  bm  to  improve  cash  manage- 
ment by  executive  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs.        

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself, 

Mr.  JoHNSTOH,  Mr.  Evahs.  and  Mr. 

FowuQt): 

S.   1382.  A  bill  to  amend  the  NaUonal 

Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act  to  improve 

the  Federal  Energy  Management  Program, 

and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 

on  Energy  and  Natural  Reaources. 

By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 
&  1383.  An  original  bill  to  make  certain 
technical  corrections  to  HR.  3.  the  "Surface 
Transportation  and  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1987";  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 


By  Mr.  DURENBEROER  (for  htanadf. 

Mr.  L&UTDraato.  Mr.  SxarroaB.  Mr. 

MncHBLL.    Mr.    Baocos,    and    Mr. 

Chafib): 

8. 1384.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act; 

to   the    Committee    on    Environment   and 

Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DiCONCINI  (for  himaeU.  Mr. 
Hatch,  and  Mr.  PaoxmaB): 
S.J.  Res.  161.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  ConstitutioD  to  pro- 
vide for  a  balanced  budget  for  the  XJA.  Oov- 
emment and  for  greater  aocotmtaUllty  in 
the  enactment  of  tax  legislation;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and 
B4r.  BssAUX): 
S.J.  Res.  162.  A  Joint  resolution  to  destg- 
nate  the  month  of  August  1987  as  "Cajim 
Music  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.   KARNES  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BoHs,  Mr.  BoKEM,  Mr.  Buiims.  Mr. 
BuaoicK,  Mr.  DtCoRciin.  Mr.  Dots. 
Mr.   DuaswsKsan.   Mr.   Exok,   Mr. 
Gabh,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Hbux,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  HmtprntsT,  Mr.  Ikoutb. 
Mr.  JoHRSTOH,  Mrs.  Kassebaitic.  Mr. 
Matsumaoa.     Mr.     McCldsk.     Mr. 
MncHKix.     Mr.     MtivxowsKi.     Mr. 
NuHit.    Mr.   Pbx,   BCr.   PiToa.   Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  SrxNins.  BCr.  Snofs,  Mr. 
TUBLK,  Mr.  WAKjfot.  Mr.  Wbickbu 
and  Mr.  Waixop): 
SJ.  Res.  163.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  November  1987  as  "National 
Family  Bread  Baking  Month";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SE9f  ATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself, 

Mr.  SiMPSOH,  and  Mr.  DaCoiicnn): 

S.  C^n.  Res.  61.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  (ingress  on  the 
resimiption  of  the  Orderly  Departure  Pro- 
gram from  Vietnam  conducted  by  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1378.  A  bill  to  provide  for  setting 
aside  the  first  Thursday  in  Iday  as  the 
date  on  which  the  National  Day  of 
Prayer  is  celebrated;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

CKLKBRATIOII  OP  THS  HATIOHAL  DAT  OP  FBATXB 

Mr.  THX7RMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Introduce  today  legida- 
tion  which  would  name  the  first 
Thursday  of  May  each  year  as  the  Na- 
tional Day  of  Prayer.  Currently,  an  ex- 
isting law  passed  by  the  82nd  Congress 
requires  the  President  to  proclaim 
such  a  day  each  year,  although  a  date 
is  not  specified. 

The  National  Day  of  Prayer  is  inter- 
denominational and  belongs  to  every- 
one. It  is  a  historic  tradition,  yet  with 
a  date  that  changes  each  year  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  religious  groups  to  give  ad- 


kcccfrkKiAi  svrriRn .ornate 
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Tsnee  noUoe  to  the  muv  eltiaeni  who 
would  Uka  to  make  plant  for  their 
ehiii«h  and  oommunlty.  Maximum 
PM^ttiirt**""  in  the  public  knowledge 
of  thto  event  ooold  be  achieved,  if.  In 
addttloo  to  Its  beinc  proclaimed  annu- 
ally, it  were  eatabllihed  as  a  spedftc. 
annual,  calendar  day. 

Mr.  Preddent.  I  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  Join  me  in  coeponaorlng  this  leglsla- 
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By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Humi): 
a  irw.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  im- 
position of  further  sanctions  against 
drug-pcodudng  and  drug-transiting 
eountriM  unless  such  countries  curtaU 
eonuptlon  and  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  to  combat  drug  traffick- 
ing: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 


UMI 


OOHBATIira  MTOO  TBAfTICKXIKi 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
Introduce  legislation  to  enlarge  the 
■oope  of  poflsible  sanctions  against 
countries  Involved  In  the  International 
dmc  trade.  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
t>«».  Senator  Sam  Nuitm.  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations.  Is  a 
oosponsor  of  this  leglslaUon.  This  bill 
builds  on  the  provision  of  the  compre- 
hensive antidrug  bill  which  Congress 
passed  and  President  Reagan  signed 
into  law  last  October.  That  law  re- 
quire* the  President  to  report  to  Con- 
gress each  year  on  the  progress  in  the 
fight  against  drugs  and  to  certify  that 
certain  countries  are  cooperating  fuUy 
in  the  drug  interdiction  efforts.  If  not 
certified,  such  countries  are  subject  to 
a  cutoff  of  foreign  aid.  My  bill  would 
permit  a  reduction  In  visas  and  a 
cutoff  of  air  service  and  would  require 
termination  of  Customs  preclearance 
facilities  for  countries  which  are  not 
certified  in  the  future. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  a 
lengthy  debate  took  place  on  the 
Soiate  floor  during  April  on  the  quee- 
ti<m  of  whether  the  Senate  ought  to 
disapi»ove  the  certification  of  three 
countries.  Mexico,  Panama,  and  the 
BahTi"*".  on  the  grounds  that  they 
had  not  been  fully  cooperative  in 
fighting  drug  trafficking  as  the  law  re- 
quired. 

That  debate  is  over  and  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  revive  It  here  today.  But 
as  a  result  of  some  of  the  questlmis 
raised  during  that  debate  I  resolved  to 
take  a  doeer  look  at  the  activities  of 
wverml  of  these  countries,  particularly 
the  Bahamas  and  Panama. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Inveatlgatlons,  which  I  previously 
chaired  and  on  which  I  now  serve  as 
ranking  minority  member  under  the 
distinguished  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Sam  Nxjim,  has  long  had  a  bipartisan 
interest  in  the  problem  of  internation- 
al drug  trafficking.  Over  the  years 
under  both  Senator  Nuim's  chairman- 
ship and  under  my  chairmanship.  PSI 


has  held  numerous  hearings  on  drug 
interdictton  efforts,  money  laundering 
of  drug  profits  and  programs  to  reduce 
the  demand  for  drugs  in  the  United 
States. 

With  respect  to  Panama.  PSI  staff 
members,  at  my  direction,  have  been 
looking  Into  allegations  of  money 
laimdering  and  drug  trafficking  for 
some  months.  With  respect  to  the  Ba- 
hamas. Senator  Numi  and  I  recently 
sent  PSI  staff  monbers  to  the  Baha- 
mas for  a  first  hand  look  at  antidrug 
efforts  there. 

The  resulU  of  that  Investigation  can 
be  summarised  briefly.  While  some 
p^hatwian  authorities  have  clearly 
been  very  cooperative  In  Joint  antidrug 
ef forte  with  United  SUtes  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  Including  assigning  Ba- 
hamian law  enforcement  officers  to 
joint  task  forces  and  allowing  hot  pur- 
suit of  drug  smugglers  Into  Bahamian 
territory,  it  is  also  true  that  Bahamian 
authoriUes  have  faUed  dismally  to 
deal  with  widespread  drug  related  cor- 
ruption at  aU  levels  of  the  Bahamian 
Government  and  have  stanllarly  faUed 
dismally  to  adequately  prosecute  drug 
smugglers  in  Bahamian  courts. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  The 
United  States  operates  U.S.  Customs 
and  Immigration  preclearance  facili- 
ties at  the  Nassau  and  Freeport  air- 
ports in  the  Bahamas.  These  facilities 
allow   passengers  who   are   about   to 
enter  the  United  SUtes  to  clear  UA 
Customs  and  Immigration  before  they 
ever  leave  the  Bahamas.  Now  these 
preclearance    faculties    are    of    little 
value  to  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the 
Customs  and  Immigration  personnel 
which    we   sUtion    In    the    Bahamas 
probably  cost  us  more  money  than  if 
they   were  sUtioned   at   the   regular 
porte  of  entry  in  the  United  SUtes. 
However,  because  of  the  convenience 
they   offer   passengers   and   the   im- 
provemente  in  airline  scheduling,  the 
preclearance  facilities  are  of  signifi- 
cant assistance  to  the  Bahamian  tour- 
ist Industry.  Now,  1  don't  object  to 
that.  What  I  do  object  to  Is  what  too 
often  happens  when  drug  smugglers 
are  caught  by  U.S.  officials  at  these 
preclearance  facilities.  Since  they  are 
apprehended  in  Bahamian  territory, 
they  are  turned  over  to  Bahamian  au- 
thorities for  prosecution.  Many  of  the 
smugglers   who   are   arrested   are   al- 
lowed to  post  relatively  low  bond,  are 
released  and  then  allowed  to  leave  the 
Bahamas,   never   to   be   heard   from 
again.  We  have  reviewed  the  results  of 
47  cases  during  1985  and  1986  all  of 
which  involved  substantial  seizures  of 
cocaine.  In  only  a  few  cases  were  de- 
fendants sentenced  to  more  than  a  few 
months  in  prision.  Many  were  never 
brought    to    trial   or   were   given    no 
prison  sentences  at  aU.  At  the  same 
time,  according  to  statistics  compiled 
by    the    U.S.    Customs    Service,    the 
number  of  narcotics  seizures  and  the 
amount  of  cocaine  seized  at  these  pre- 


clearance facilities  hss  increased  more 
than  5  fold  from  fiscal  year  1985  to 
fiscal  year  1986.  Given  the  lack  of  seri- 
ous prosecution  effort  by  the  Baha- 
mian authorities,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
this  h\ige  increase  in  seizures  occurred 
during  the  course  of  a  single  year. 

One  of  these  cases  Involved  the 
arrest  of  Gaixis  Bethel,  the  son  of  the 
Bahamian  Minister  of  Transport, 
whose  jurisdictlcm  includes  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Nassau  Airport.  Mr. 
Bethel  was  caught  with  a  confederate 
attempting  to  smuggle  a  kilo  of  co- 
caine. Mysteriously,  the  charges 
against  Mr.  Bethel  were  dropped  for 
"lack  of  evidence." 

Perhaps  this  result  was  not  so  mys- 
terious given  the  history  of  corruption 
of  public  officials  In  the  Bahamas  by 
narcotics  smugglers  as  detailed  at 
great  length  in  the  December  1984. 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  In- 
quiry and  more  recently  by  sworn  tes- 
timony before  the  Terrorism,  Narcot- 
ics and  International  Operations  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  The  subcommittee 
heard  testimony  under  oath  from  a 
former  drug  smuggler  who  paid  off 
many  officials  in  the  Bahamas  over  a 
period  of  years,  and  testimony  from 
Gorman  Bannister,  whose  father, 
Everette  Bannister,  is  a  friend  and 
business  associate  of  numerous  high 
level  Bahamian  Government  officials. 
Gorman  Bannister  testified  at  length 
about  payoffs  his  father  transmitted 
to  Bahamian  Government  officials,  in- 
cluding pajrments  to  Prime  Minister 
Plndllng,  and  assistance  his  father 
gave  to  the  notorious  Colombian  co- 
caine dealer.  Carlos  Lehder.  For  sever- 
al years.  Lehder  enjoyed  the  use  of  an 
entire  Island  In  the  Bahamas  as  a  pro- 
tected stop  over  point  for  narcotics  he 
was  bringing  into  the  United  SUtes. 

What  has  the  Bahamian  Govern- 
ment done  about  this  widespread  cor- 
ruption? Sadly,  very  little.  In  fact, 
some  very  disturbing  signals  have  re- 
cently been  sent.  Three  former  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  who  resigned  or 
were  forced  out  of  office  after  detailed 
allegations  of  corruption  were  cited 
against  them  in  the  Royal  Commission 
Report,  have  been  placed  on  the  gov- 
ernment party's  ticket  in  the  coming 
parliamentary  elections  set  for  June 
19.  Those  actions  clearly  tell  us  that 
the  current  Bahamian  Government 
has  no  real  commitment  to  eliminating 
drug  related  oomiption  in  the  Baha- 


mas. 

The  sanction  of  elimination  of  for- 
eign assistance,  which  is  possible 
under  current  law  in  the  event  of  de- 
certification, holds  little  incentive  for 
the  T*«H«i«M  to  curtail  the  drug  trade 
since  that  country  receives  almost  no 
foreign  aid  from  the  United  SUtes. 
That's  why  my  bill  is  necessary.  It  will 
add  some  meaningful  teeth  to  the 
sanctions  by  mandating  elimination  of 


the  Customs  preclearance  facilities 
and  permitting  the  termination  of 
direct  airline  service  and  a  llmlUtlon 
on  the  number  of  visas  which  may  be 
issued. 

Moreover,  "fuU  cooperation"  in 
eliminating  drug  trafficking  manifest- 
ly ought  to  include  real  efforta  to 
eliminate  the  bribing  of  public  offi- 
cials by  drug  dealers.  If  public  corrup- 
tion is  permitted  or  encouraged,  the 
fight  agataurt  the  international  cocaine 
cartel  will  have  no  chance  to  succeed. 
That  is  why  my  bill  will  also  include 
lack  of  efforts  against  official  comip- 
tton  as  one  of  the  factors  to  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  whether  a  particu- 
lar country  should  be  certified. 

Of  course,  these  sanctions  will  be  im- 
posed only  if  a  country  is  not  certified 
next  year  as  being  fully  cooperative  in 
the  efforts  to  eliminate  the  interna- 
tional drug  trade.  While  my  concern  in 
offering  this  amendment  is  aimed  pri- 
marily at  the  Bahamas,  the  language 
of  my  amendment  applies  to  all  coun- 
tries which  faciliUte  the  international 
drug  trade.  So  the  Bahamas  is  not  the 
only  country  being  singled  out.  But 
there  is  still  time  for  the  government 
of  the  T*#hMn«ji  to  wake  up  and  take 
meaningful  action  against  official  cor- 
ruption and  against  drug  smugglers 
through  ite  own  criminal  system. 

I  am  confident  that  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  Bahamian  citizens  as  well  as 
United  SUtes  citizens  want  the  drug 
trade  eliminated.  A  vote  for  my 
amendment  will  help  speed  that 
result. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

8.  1379 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepretentaHve*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congres*  astembled,  Thst  (a) 
secUon  803  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3); 

(B)  by  redesisnsttns  psragrapb  (4)  as 
p*r«srsph  (7): 

(C)  by  amending  paragraph  (7),  as  so  re- 
deslgnAted.  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  take  the  action  deacrtbed  In  para- 
graph (6)  and  any  combination  of  the  ac- 
tions described  In  paragraphs  (1)  through 
<S).":  and 

(D)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraphc 

"(4)  limit  by  one-tudf  the  number  of  visas 
that  may  be  Issued  for  aliens  bom  in  that 
country  for  nonimmigrant  status  described 
in  section  lOKaXlSXB)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nattonallty  Act; 

"<6>  take  the  steps  described  In  subsection 
(d)  to  curtail  air  tranmortation  between  the 
United  States  and  that  country; 

"(6)  withdraw  the  personnel  and  resources 
of  the  United  States  from  participation  In 
any  arrangement  with  tliat  country  for  the 


prr-clearance  of  customs  by  visitors  between 
the  United  States  and  that  country;  or"; 
(3)  in  subssctlra  (b)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  "corrup- 
tion by  government  officials  and"  after 
"preventing  and  punishing"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3KA),  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (3XB).  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ":  and";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(C)  has  takoi  the  legal  and  law  enforce- 
ment steps  necessary  to  eliminate,  to  the 
rwTitnnm  extent  possible,  corriq>tion  by 
government  officials,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  elimination  of  bribery.";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c),  by  inserting  "para- 
graph (1).  (3),  or  (3)  or'  after  "under";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(dXlKA)  The  President  shall  notify  the 
government  of  a  country  against  which  Is 
Imposed  the  sanction  described  In  subsec- 
tion (aXS)  of  his  Intention  to  suspend  the 
rights  of  any  air  carrier  designated  by  the 
government  of  that  country  under  the 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
that  country  relating  to  air  services  to  serv- 
ice the  routes  provided  In  the  agreement. 

"(B)  Ten  days  after  the  imposition  of  the 
sanction  described  in  subsection  (aX5).  the 
President  shall  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  revoke  the  right  of  any 
air  carrier  designated  by  the  government  of 
that  coimtry  under  the  agreement  to  pro- 
vide service  pursuant  to  the  agreement. 

"(C)  Ten  days  after  the  imposition  of  the 
sanction  described  In  subsection  (aX5),  the 
President  shall  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  not  to  permit  or  otherwise 
designate  any  United  States  air  carrier  to 
provide  service  between  the  United  States 
and  that  country  pursuant  to  the  agree- 
ment. 

"(3XA)  The  Secretary  of  State  shaU  ter- 
minate the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  that  country  relating  to  air  serv- 
ices in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
that  agreonent. 

"(B)  Upon  termination  of  such  agreement, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  pro- 
hibit any  aircraft  of  a  foreign  air  carrier 
owned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  govern- 
ment or  nationals  of  that  country  from  en- 
gaging In  air  transportation  with  respect  to 
the  United  States. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  prohibit  the  takeoff  and  landing  In 
that  country  of  any  aircraft  by  an  air  carri- 
er owned,  directly  or  Indirectly,  or  con- 
trolled by  a  national  of  the  United  States  or 
by  any  corporation  or  other  entity  orga- 
nised under  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  or 
of  any  State. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
provide  for  such  exceptions  from  the  prohi- 
bition contained  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  as 
the  Secretary  coi>siderB  necessary  to  provide 
for  emergencies  in  which  the  safety  of  an 
aircraft  or  its  crew  or  passengers  is  threat- 
ened. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  'aircraft',  'air  transporUtion'.  and 
■foreign  air  carrier*  have  the  meanings  given 
those  terms  In  section  101  of  the  Federal 
AvlaUOD  Act  of  19S8  (49  U.aC.  1301). ". 

(b)  The  UUe  heading  for  Utle  Vin  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Tmje  vm— TARIFF  TBEATMrarr  or 

PKODUCTB    OF,    AND    OTHER    SANCnONS 
AGAINST,   UNGOOPERAnVK   MAJOB   DRUG 


PRODUCmC     OR     DRUC-TRANBIT     COUN- 


By  Mr.  RIEOLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  D'Amato): 

S.  1380.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain 
trading  or  communications  by  those 
who  possess  material  nonpublic  infor- 
mation; to  the  Ccnnmlttee  on  «*niHt»y 
Housing,  and  Urtian  Affairs. 

nsiDSK  TXAsmo  paosoumom  act 

Mr.  HIGGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation,  together 
with  Senator  D'Amato,  to  clarify  the 
law  of  insider  trading.  This  legislation 
is  the  work  of  a  distinguished  group  of 
securities  lawyers  led  by  l£r.  Harvey  L. 
Pitt,  a  former  general  counsel  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
and  Mr.  John  F.  Olson,  the  chairman 
of  the  American  Bar  Association's 
Task  Force  (m  Regulation  of  Insider 
Trading. 

I  want  to  explain  why  congressional 
action  is  needed;  how  the  group  led  by 
Messrs.  Pitt  and  Olson  developed  this 
legislation;  and  what  this  legislation 
accomplishes. 

WBT  LaOISlATIOR  IS  hkeokd 

Insider  trading  is  cause  for  serious 
concern.  It's  unfair  when  someone 
gains  an  advantage  by  abusing  or 
wrongfully  obtaining  material,  non- 
public information  about  a  security. 
And  it's  not  a  case  of  victimless  crime: 
one  person's  gain  really  is  another  per- 
son's loss.  Insider  trading  undermines 
the  Integrity  of.  and  jeopardizes  public 
confidence  in.  our  securities  markets. 

Recent  developments  in  the  securi- 
ties markete  have  greatly  increased 
the  tempUtlons  to  trade  on  Inside  in- 
formation. As  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's task  force  has  reported: 

The  Increased  Incidence  of  hostOe  tender 
offers  creates  unparalleled  opportunities  for 
Quick  profits  from  an  informational  advan- 
tage, while  the  growing  avaOabillty  of  op- 
tions on  securities  has  permitted  realisation 
of  those  profits  on  a  smaller  Investment 
rislL.  The  intematlonallBation  of  the  securi- 
ties mai^ets  has  made  it  possible  to  pur- 
chase or  sell  securities  on  American  martcets 
through  foreign  accounts,  sometimes  under 
the  protection  of  foreign  bank  secrecy  laws. 

Strange  though  it  may  seem,  insider 
trading  as  such  is  not  now  specifically 
prohibited  by  sUtute.  The  law  of  in- 
sider trading  has  developed  from  the 
antif raud  provisions  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934.  It  now  centers 
on  SEC  rule  lOb-5,  a  generalized  pro- 
hibition against  fraud  and  deception 
in  connection  with  the  purchase  or 
sale  of  securities. 

Through  a  process  of  administrative 
and  Judicial  interpretation  which 
began  in  earnest  in  the  1960's  and  cul- 
minated in  the  late  1970's,  rule  lOb-5 
became  a  formidable  weapon  against 
trading  on  the  basis  of  material,  non- 
public information.  Such  trading  was 
held  to  be  fraud  for  purposes  of  rule 
lOb-5  even  if  traditional  elem«ite  of 
fraud— such  as  a  misrei»eMntation  of 
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fact  or,  kltemathrely.  a  fallim  to  carry 
out  a  fktudary  duty  to  diaeloae— were 
abaent.  Anyone  who  poMeoed  materi- 
al, nonputdlc  information  was  required 
either  to  dtadoae  It  w  to  refrain  from 
tradlnconlt. 

But  the  Supreme  Court's  Chlarella 
and  Dlrka  dedalona  rejected  that  ap- 
proach and  cut  back  the  scope  of  rule 
lCib-6.  They  sought  to  reorient  the  law 
of  Insider  tradlnc  toward  more  tradi- 
tional—and  limited— notions  of  fraud. 
Thoae  dedskms  have  made  It  difficult 
to  apply  rule  lOb-5  to  persons  who  are 
not  corporate  insiders  and  who  do  not 
otherwise  owe  a  fiduciary  duty  to  the 
oorporatl<»  and  Its  shareholders.  The 
difficulty  is  parUcularly  acute  In  the 
case  of  "tlppees"— persons  who  use 
tips  of  Inside  Information  to  buy  and 
sell  securities. 

The  fundamental  weakness  of  ciu*- 
rent  law  has  been  aptly  siimmarized 
by  Messrs.  Richard  M.  Phillips  and 
Robert  J.  Zuts  as  follows: 

By  their  very  terma.  Section  10<b>  and 
Rule  lOb-S  are  not  directed  at  Insider  trad- 
ing per  ae.  but  at  fraud.  The  Dirkt  and 
ChiarvUa  dedaions  rigidly  conform  the  in- 
sider tradlnc  doctrine  to  this  fraud  context 
by  holding  that  trading  on  the  basis  of  ma- 
terial, nonpublic  information  constitutes 
fraud  only  where  there  is  a  duty  to  speak, 
and  by  limiting  that  duty  largely  to  thoae 
who  owe  a  fiduciary  duty  to  the  Issuer  of 
the  aecurttlea  being  traded  and  Its  share- 
holders. In  10  doing,  these  decisions  confirm 
the  uae  of  that  doctrine  as  a  control  over  In- 
sider miaconduct.  Tet  the  federal  securities 
laws  are  Investor  protection  statutes,  and 
their  primary  purpoae  Is  not  to  police  Insid- 
ers, but  to  protect  market  partlclpanU  from 
unfair  trading  and  other  abuses.  This  goal 
cannot  be  met  as  long  as  the  Insider  trading 
doctrine  is  confined  to  fraud. 

The  current  law  of  insider  trading 
suffers  not  only  from  the  systemic 
weakness  described  by  Messrs.  Philllpe 
wad  Zuts.  but  from  numerous  specific 
uncertainties.  Among  those  Identified 
by  Messrs.  Pitt  and  Olson  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Is  the  misappropriation  theory 
an  appropriate  basis  for  insider  trad- 
ing liability? 

(2)  If  so.  what  breaches  of  duty  will 
render  a  defendant  liable? 

(3)  What  actions  and  states  of  mind 
are  required  to  impose  liability  on  tip- 
pers who  do  not  trade  and  tippers  who 
do? 

(4)  When,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances, will  mere  silence  constitute  a 
breach  of  duty? 

(5)  To  what  extent  will  trading  while 
in  possesion  of  inside  information  be 
deemed  to  be  trading  on  the  basis  of 
that  information,  and  thus  result  in  li- 
ability for  insider  trading? 

(6)  When,  and  imder  what  circum- 
stances, will  institutions  that  employ 
persons  who  engage  in  illegal  insider 
trading  be  liable  for  the  wrongful  acts 
of  thoae  employees? 

(7)  Who.  if  anyone,  has  a  private 
right  of  action  for  damages  caused  by 
insider  trading? 
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(•)  To  what  extent  may  a  person 
guilty  of  insider  trading  be  held  liable 
for  civil  damages  (in  addition  to  being 
required  to  disgorge  his  iU-gotten 
gains  and  to  pay  treble  civU  penalties 
under  the  Insider  Trading  Sanctions 
Act  of  1»84)? 

(9)  What  sUtute  of  llmlUtions  ap- 
plies to  any  private  right  of  action  for 
Insider  trading? 

(10)  To  what  extent  can  the  SEC 
exempt  transactions  from  the  prohibi- 
tion a^Unst  insider  trading? 

The  current  uncertainties  in  the  law 
are  bad  both  for  the  Oovemment  and 
for  law-abiding  market  participanta. 
The  imcertalntles  stemming  from  the 
Chlarella  and  Dirks  decisions  may 
impede  effective  prosecution  and 
divert  energy  into  developing  convo- 
luted legal  theories  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  those  cases.  Uncertainty 
about  what  conduct  Is  or  Is  not  illegal 
creates  confusion,  causes  needless  anx- 
iety for  persons  who  desire  to  obey  the 
law,  helps  wrongdoers  rationalize  their 
violations,  and  promotes  disrespect  for 
the  law. 

There  is  little  prospect  that  the 
problems  in  the  law  of  insider  trading 
wUl  be  resolved  judicially  any  time 
soon.  Congressional  action  is  needed  to 
clarify  the  law  and  give  it  an  adequate 
statutory  foundation 

THl  AD  HOC  OOimnTSl  AKB  ITS  WORK 

The  foundations  for  this  legislation 
were  laid  by  Senator  D'Amato  in  the 
98th  Congress  as  chairman  of  the 
p#pking  Committee's  Securities  Sub- 
committee; and  by  Mr.  Olson  and  the 
American  Bar  Assocatlon  task  force. 

On  February  24  of  this  year,  as 
chairman  of  the  Secxuitles  Subcom- 
mittee. I  requested  Mr.  Pitt  to  work 
with  a  group  of  other  distinguished  se- 
curities lawyers.  Including  Mr.  Olson,  to 
develop  a  plain-language,  workable 
overhaul  of  the  law  applicable  to  insid- 
er trading.  I  shall  refer  to  that  group 
as  the  "ad  hoc  committee."  I  asked 
that  committee  to  have  such  a  propos- 
al ready  within  90  days,  if  possible. 

The  members  of  the  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee are  among  the  top  securities  law- 
yers in  the  country.  They  also  repre- 
sent a  diverse  set  of  interests.  Some 
have  close  ties  to  industry;  others  have 
spent  much  of  their  careers  as  pros- 
ecutors at  the  SEC.  Two  members 
were  SEC  Commissioners,  one  was 
general  counsel,  two  were  directors  of 
the  Division  of  Enforcement,  and  one 
was  associate  director  of  that  Division. 
The  members  of  the  ad  hoc  committee 
include:  a  U.S.  district  Judge;  the 
chairman  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's CtHnmittee  on  Federal  Regu- 
lation of  Securities:  the  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Bar  Association's  Sectiri- 
tles  Law  Committee;  and  two  members 
of  the  American  Law  Institute. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  considered 
drafts  prepared  by  a  drafting  commit- 
tee, discussed  the  issues  in  a  series  of 


meetings,  and  arrived  at  a  tentative 
proposal  for  a  comprehensive  statute. 
The  committee  sought  and  received 
comments  on  that  proposal  from  per- 
sons with  ties  to  a  wide  range  of  indus- 
try groups.  Those  comments  were  cir- 
culated and  discussed,  and  the  com- 
mittee then  adopted  its  current  pro- 
posal. 

That  the  committee  could  develop  a 
consensus  definition  and  still  meet  my 
90-day  target  date  is  a  great  accom- 
plishment and  a  credit  to  its  members' 
professionalism. 

WBAT  THIS  LaOISLATIOM  DOU 

Subsection  (a)  sets  forth  the  pur- 
poses of  the  legislation.  It  explains 
that  insider  trading  is  prohibited  in 
order  to  protect  the  fairness,  honesty, 
and  integrity  of  the  securities  markets. 
It  also  affirms  the  importance  of  the 
free  flow  of  information  to  the  mar- 
kets. These  objectives  will  guide  the 
courts  and  the  SEC  in  Interpreting 
and  applying  the  legislation. 

Subsection  (b)  prohibits  anyone 
from  using  material,  nonpublic  infor- 
mation to  buy  or  sell  any  security  if  he 
knows— or  Is  reckless  in  not  knowing- 
that  that  information  has  been  ob- 
tained wrongfully  or  If  buying  or  sell- 
ing the  security  would  be  a  wrongful 
use  of  that  information. 

Information  is  obtained  "wTongful- 
ly"  for  purposes  of  the  legislation  if  it 
has  been  obtained  by  theft,  conver- 
sion, misappropriation,  or  a  breach  of 
a  fiduciary,  contractual,  employment, 
personal,  or  other  relationship  of  trust 
and  confidence.  Likewise,  information 
is  used  wrongfully  if  its  use  constitutes 
such  a  theft,  conversion,  misappro- 
priation, or  breach.  These  standards 
are  in  keeping  with  a  basic  purpose  of 
this  legislation:  to  attack  the  unfair- 
ness of  abusing  an  informational  ad- 
vantage or  obtaining  one  through  such 
improper  means,  without  mandating 
parity  of  information  in  securities 
trading.  For  there  are  legitimate  rea- 
sons why  some  persons;  for  example, 
market-markers  or  industrious  ana- 
lysts—may have  earlier  and  better 
access  to  information,  and  attempts  to 
mandate  parity  of  information  could 
actually  Impede  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion. 

Under  subsection  (b),  someone  who 
buys  or  sells  a  security  while  possess- 
ing material,  nonpublic  information 
relating  to  that  secvulty— or  the 
market  for  that  security— Is  presumed 
to  have  used  that  information.  A  com- 
pany can  rebut  the  presumption  by 
proving  that  the  information  did  not 
influence  the  decision  to  buy  or  sell 
the  security,  and  was  not  itnown  to  the 
individual  who  actually  made  the  deci- 
sion. In  determining  whether  a  compa- 
ny has  met  its  burden  of  proof  and 
thus  rebutted  the  presumption,  a 
Judge  or  Jury  may  consider  whether, 
and  to  what  extent,  the  company  had 
implemented  and  maintained  reaaonar 


ble  policies  and  procedures  to  prevent 
the  individuals  who  made  or  influ- 
enced the  company's  investment  deci- 
sions from  violating  this  legislation. 

Subsection  (c)  contains  two  prohibi- 
tions against  tipping.  The  first  prohib- 
its anyone  from  communicating  mate- 
rial, nonpublic  information  relating  to 
a  security  to  another  person.  Imow- 
ing — or  being  reckless  in  not  Itnow- 
ing— that  the  other  person  would  use 
the  information  to  buy  or  sell  a  securi- 
ty in  violation  of  subsection  (b).  The 
second  prohibits  any  person  who  is 
planning  to  acquire  or  dispose  of  a 
publicly  held  company,  its  assets,  or  a 
material  block  of  its  securities,  from 
commimlcating  information  about 
that  person's  plans  to  other  persons  in 
order  to  influence  the  purchase  or  sale 
of  the  company's  securities.  But  the 
prohibition  does  not  apply  if  the  com- 
munication is  to  someone  who  is 
acting  on  behalf  of  or  as  part  of  a 
group  with  the  person  making  the 
communication,  or  is  a  good-faith  so- 
licitation to  act  in  such  a  capacity. 
The  second  prohibition  outlaws  the 
practice  of  putting  a  company  into 
play  by  passing  tips  to  risk  arbitra- 
geurs. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  a  de- 
fendant is  not  liable  under  this  legisla- 
tion solely  because  it  controls  or  em- 
ploys someone  who  violates  this  sec- 
tion if  the  defendant  neither  induced 
nor  participated  in  the  violation.  This 
narrow  safe-harbor  provision  is  not 
available  to  an  employer  who  con- 
doned or  profited  from  the  violation. 

Subsection  (e)  authorizes  the  SEC  to 
issue  rules  implementing  this  legisla- 
tion, and  to  grant  appropriate  exemp- 
tions. This  authority  enables  the  Com- 
mission to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
the  legislation,  prevent  evasions,  re- 
solve uncertainties  about  the  reach  of 
the  legislation,  and  avoid  having  the 
legislation  apply  to  transactions  or 
persons  not  within  its  purposes. 

SulMection  (f)  grants  a  private  right 
of  action  to  any  person  injured  by  a 
violation  of  the  legislation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  purchase  or  sale  of  a  se- 
curity. It  specifies  that  a  person  is  in- 
jured by  a  violation  if  he  purchased  or 
sold  the  securities  in  question  contem- 
poraneously with  the  securities  trans- 
actions on  which  the  violation  is 
baaed.  The  private  right  of  action  pro- 
vides just  redress  to  Investors  injured 
by  Insider  trading  and  allows  them  to 
help  enforce  the  prohibitions  against 
such  trading. 

A  defendant's  liability  under  subsec- 
tion (f)  is  limited  to  the  profit  ob- 
tained or  the  loss  avoided  through  the 
violation.  If  the  defendant  is  required 
to  disgorge  money  in  proceedings 
brought  by  the  SEC.  that  money  will 
reduce  his  liability  under  subsection 
(f)  and  will  also  be  available  to  pay 
claims  under  that  subsection. 

The  statute  of  limitations  for  claims 
under  sutaaeetton  (f)  is  6  years  from 


the  date  of  the  purchase  or  sale,  the 
same  as  for  civil  penalty  actions  imder 
the  Insider  Trading  Sanctions  Act. 

Subsection  (g)  specifies  that  the  leg- 
islation establishes  exclusive  standards 
for  insider  trading  actions  under  the 
Federal  seciu^tles  laws.  I  would  there- 
fore expect  the  legislation  to  supplant 
rule  lOb-5  in  cases  based  solely  on  im- 
proper informational  advantage.  But 
the  legislation  does  not  affect  provi- 
sions of  law  based  on  conduct  other 
than  the  wrongful  use  or  communica- 
tion of  material,  nonpublic  informa- 
tion. Thus  the  legislation  will  not 
impede  rulemaking  or  enforcement  di- 
rected against  fraud  or  manipulation 
in  which  improper  Informational  ad- 
vantage is  part  of  a  larger  offense. 

The  Insider  Trading  Proscriptions 
Act  does  not  purport  to  be  the  last 
word  on  Insider  trading.  But  it  does 
clarify  the  law  and  provide  a  soxmd 
framework  for  resolving  future  causes. 

I  want  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  all  the  lawyers  who  worked  on 
this  legislation.  They  include,  in  addi- 
tion to  Messrs.  Pitt  and  Olson.  Mr. 
Theodore  A.  Levlne,  Mr.  Sam  Scott 
Miller,  Mr.  Richard  M.  Phillips,  Mr. 
Irving  M.  Pollack,  the  Honorable  Stan- 
ley Sporkln,  Mr.  James  C.  Treadway, 
Mr.  Lewis  S.  Black,  and  Ms.  Karen  L. 
Shapiro. 

I  ask  that  copies  of  the  bill  and  the 
ad  hoc  committee's  report  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcobo  following  my  remarlu. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRo,  as  follows: 

S.  1380 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  nTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  dted  as  "The  Insider 
Trading  Proscriptions  Act  of  1987." 

SBC  X.  INSIDER  TRADING  PROSCRIFTIONS. 

Chapter  78  of  TiUe  IS.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended,  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
I  7to  the  foUowinr 

"Sic.  16A.  (a)  FniDiirGs.— 

"(1)  The  fairaeas.  honesty  and  Integrity  of 
the  nation's  securities  markets  are  impaired 
when  corporate  insiders  and  other  persons 
who  obtain  material,  nonpublic  information 
relating  to  a  particular  security  or  group  of 
securities  (or  the  market  for  such  security 
or  group  of  securities)  wrongfully  use  that 
information,  or  wrongfully  communicate 
that  inf  oimation  to  others  who  misuse  it.  in 
connection  wlth^  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any 
security. 

"(2)  Effective  prohibitions  against  trading 
by  persons  who  wrongfuUy  use  material, 
nonpublic  Information,  and  wrongAilly  com- 
municate that  information  to  others  who 
misuse  it,  are  neoeasary  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  markets  and  their  ability  to 
serve  Important  national  and  international 
economic  functions,  including  capital  forma- 
tion. 

"(3)  There  Is  an  important  public  interest 
in  the  prompt,  unfettered  flow  to  the  securi- 
ties mariteta  of  inf  ramation. 

"(4)  The  apedflc  deHneattoo  of  what  eon- 
stttutes  the  wrongful  use  or  wrongful  oom- 
munlcaUon  of  matwial,  nonpubUc  informa- 


tion provided  herein  Is  neoeasary  to  promote 
greater  clarity  in  the  law. 
"(b)  PROHnmoii  AoAmax  thx  Use  or  Ifa- 

TKRIAI..  NOHFUBUC  Il^OKXATIOa.— 

"(1)  It  shall  be  tinlawftil  tor  any  peraon. 
dlrecUy  or  indirectly,  to  use  material,  non- 
pubic  information  to  purchase  or  weH  any 
security,  by  the  use  of  any  meaoa  or  liiBtru- 
mentalltlea  of  Interstate  oommeroe,  or  of 
the  mails,  or  of  any  facHlUes  of  any  national 
securities  exchange,  or  of  any  automated 
quotations  system  maintained  for  the  trad- 
ing of  aecuritlea,  U  such  persan  knows  or  la 
reckless  in  not  knowing  that  such  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained  wrongfully,  or  if  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  such  security  would  con- 
stitute a  wrongful  use  of  such  information. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Section,  informa- 
tion shall  have  been  uaed  or  obtained 
wrongfully  only  If  it  has  been  f>Malnri  by, 
or  its  use  would  constitute,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, theft,  conversion,  misappropriation 
or  a  breach  of  any  fiduciary,  contractual, 
employment,  personal  or  other  relationship 
of  trust  and  confidence. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (bXl).  any 
person  who  purchases  or  sells  a  security 
while  In  possession  of  material,  nonpublic 
information  relating  to  that  security  (or  the 
market  therefor)  shall  be  presumed  to  have 
used  that  Information  in  connection  with 
such  purchase  or  sale.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing,  in  the  case  of  a  penon  other  than 
a  natural  person,  the  presumption  that  such 
material,  nonpublic  information  in  that  per- 
son's possession  was  used  in  connection  with 
transactions  in  that  security  shall  be  over- 
come if  such  person  sustains  the  burden  of 
proving  that: 

"(A)  the  purchase  or  sale  of  the  security 
was  not  influenced  by  such  material,  non- 
public information;  and 

"(B)  the  individual  effecting  the  purchase 
or  sale,  or  causing  to  purchase  or  sell,  on 
behalf  of  such  person,  did  not  know  the  ma- 
terial, nonpublic  information. 
In  determining  whether  any  person  other 
than  a  natural  peraon  has  stistained  its 
burden  of  proof  under  this  subsection,  it 
shall  be  relevant  whether,  and  to  what 
extent,  such  person  had  iinplemented  and 
maintained  reasonable  policies  and  proce- 
dures to  prevent  violations  of  tills  Section 
by  the  individuals  making  or  influencing  In- 
vestment decisions  on  its  behalf. 

"(c)  PROHiBiTi<»ra  AoAmsT  TBS  Wiowinn. 

COMMUMICATIOH  OP  CotTAm  MATSaiAL.  Noa- 
PDBLIC  IjlV(»]IATIOK.— 

"(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
directly  or  indirectly,  wrongfully  to  commu- 
nicate material,  nonpublic  information  to 
another  person  who,  directly,  or  indirectly, 
purchases  or  sells  any  security  that  is  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  the  subject  of  the  commnni- 
cation.  whUe  in  poaMaaion  of  such  infonna- 
tlon.  If  the  person  making  the  oommimira- 
tion  knows  (or  is  reckleas  in  not  knowing) 
that  such  information  would  be  uaed  for  a 
purchase  or  sale  of  a  security  that  would 
vioUte  subaection  (b)  of  thla  Section. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  peiaoa 
planning  an  a^^ulirittffn  or  dlapoaltton  of  an 
issuer,  a  material  btoek  of  the  issuer's  secur- 
Ites  or  its  aaaeta.  or  any  penon  acting  on 
behalf  of  such  a  person  (herein  the  "trans- 
acting person"),  for  the  purpoae  of  influeno- 
Ing  or  moouraging  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
the  aecuritlea  of  such  Issuer,  to  oaasmunl- 
cate,  directly  or  Indirectly,  material,  non- 
puUlc  information  concerning  such  idans  to 
any  other  penon  who  thereafter  purcbasee 
or  sells  the  affected  seeuritlea.  unteas  such 
other  peraon  la  acting  on  belialf  of  or  as 
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OHt  of  s  graw  «ttb  Um  trana»ctlnc  penoo 
(wtthtai  UM  BMDlnc  of  flwAkn  IKdXS)  of 
mfa  TItto)  or  Um  oammunloaUon  of  mieh  tn- 
foHMttan  baa  baan  mada  tn  Um  couiaa  of  a 
good  faith  aoUettaUon  of  aueh  oUmt  pataon 
to  act  on  bahalf  of  or  aa  part  of  a  group 
with  the  traiMartlfU  p«raan  (wtthht  the 
mnanlTW  of  Seetloo  IMdXl)  of  thla  Title)  or 
the  aaeurttlea  an  aequlred  dtracUy  from  or 
aoiddtractly  tothalianaarthigparaon. 

•"<d)  D^UTATwa  ijABiLirr.— No  peraon 
,^11  ^  itebia  under  thla  aeetkm  aoleljr  by 
naaoa  of  the  fact  that  aueh  peraon  controla 
or  employa  a  petaon  who  haa  Ttolatad  thia 
Oottlnn.  If  aueh  eontrolllnc  peraon  or  em- 
Bloyar  neither  parttdpated  In.  nor  directly 
or  IndireetJy  induoed  the  acta  oonaUtuUnc 
the  vMatkn  of  thla  Section. 

"(e)  Cotonaaioii  RouMAKno  *in> 
OBBBa.— The  Commlaaton  may.  by  rulea 
ooMtatent  with  the  prorialona  of  thla  Sec- 
tion.  tanpleotent  the  provlalwa  of  this  Sec 
t|<F<  The  CoBuntaalon.  by  rulea.  or  by  order, 
may  exempt  any  peraon.  aecurlty  or  tranaac- 
tkm.  or  any  daai  or  rltmiw  of  persons,  secu- 
rttlea  or  tranaactlona,  from  any  provision  or 
provWons  of  thla  Section.  If  and  U>  the 
extent  that  such  ezempUon  is  consistent 
with  the  provtatooB  of  this  Section. 

"(f)    PawAT*    RioHTt    or    Acnoa.— Any 
peiaon  who  Is  injured  by  a  vloUUon  of  thta 
SecUon  In  connecUon  with  the  purchase  or 
sale  of  any  security  may  recover  any  dam- 
acea  sustained  by  reason  of  such  violation. 
Fy>r  the  purpoae  of  this  Section,  a  person 
ii«>n  be  deemed  to  have  been  Injured  by  a 
violation  of  thla  Section  If  »»ich  person  has 
puichaaed  or  sold  the  affected  securlUea 
oontamporaneously  with  the  transacUons  tn 
such  securities  that  form  the  basis  of  the 
vtoiatlon  of  paracrapha  (b)  or  (c)  of  this 
Section.  No  peraon  ahall  be  liable  in  dam- 
agea  In  any  action  under  this  subsection  for 
an  amount  In  excess  of  such  person's  actual 
profit  obtained  or  loas  avoided.  Any  dam- 
agea  tanpoaed  agalnat  any  peraon  under  this 
subaeetlon   ahall   be   dlmlnlahed   by   (and. 
where     available,     reoorercd     from)     the 
■mooBta.  If  any.  that  such  person  may  be 
requliad  to  disgorge,  pursuant  to  a  court 
order  obtained  at  the  tnstance  of  the  Com- 
mtaalon.  In  a  proceeding  brought  under  Sec- 
tion Sl(d)  of  thla  Title  relating  to  the  same 
trsfaftinn  or  tranaaetlotta  Any  person  who 
Tiolataa  subaection  (c)  of  thla  Section  shall 
be  liable.  Jointly  and  severally,  to  the  same 
extent  aa  any  peraona  who  obtained  proflU 
or  avoided  loaaea  aa  a  reault  of  such  vlolar 
tlona  of  subaectton  (c).  The  period  of  Umlta- 
ttpw  for  the  oonunencement  of  any  action 
n~««r  thla  subaection  shaU  be  the  same  as 
that  provided  In  Section  ai(dX3KD)  of  this 
Title  (the  Imlder  Ttading  Sanctlona  Act]. 

"(g)  BzcLoaivTrr.— This  aectlon  shall  pro- 
vide the  excluatve  standards  by  which  the 
viongful  uae  or  wrongful  eommunlcatlan  of 
ma^T-**'  nonpublic  Inf onnation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  purehaae  or  aale  of  a  aecurlty 
ahaU  be  addnaaad.  Tbia  Section  shaU  not. 
however,  affect  other  prohibitions  or  re- 
qulremenU  of  law  baaed.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
on  conduce  other  than  such  arrongful  uae  or 
wraigful  conununlcatlon  of  material,  non- 
public taiformatkin.". 
Bc.  1  gmcnvg  DAic 

Thla  Act  shall  take  effect  Immediately 
upon  enaetmant  of  thla  Act. 
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FaiaD.  raam.  Haaaia. 

Snuvn  a  jAOoaaon. 
fraa^ington.  DO.  J%n»  1. 1$*7. 
Hon.  DoiiALD  W.  Rnata,  Ja.. 
OkoirwiM.  5sc«rt«««  SubeommiU^  ^*^ 

Bmmklno  CommUUe,  Wutkington.  DC. 
Hon.  ALToaaa  IXAmato. 
SxuTitia  SvbeommitUe,  SenaU  Banking 
Committee.  Wt^ington.  DC 
Dbab  SniAToaa  RnoLB  un  XyAUAto:  Pur- 
suant to  the  request  of  your  Subcommittee. 
,r^»Am  during  my  teatlmony  on  February  J4. 
I»g7.  I  endoae  herewith  propoaed  leglala- 
tlon  defining  and  prohibiting  "Insider  trad- 
Ing"'  and  related  offeiMea.  The  endoaed  stat- 
ute reflecU  the  ef forta  of  an  ad  hoc  oonmilt- 
tee  of  lawyera  selected  at  the  Subcommit- 
tee's suggeatloo  (whose  names  and  aifUI- 
stlons  are  set  forth  on  the  enclosed  list). 
and  refleeU  commenU  we  received  on  earli- 
er drafU  from  a  broad  spectrum  of  knowl- 
edgeable people  at  the  Commission  and  In 
the  public  aector.' 

Thla  leglslaUon.  which  we  propoae  aa  an 
Amendment  to  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1M4  In  the  form  of  a  new  Section  IflA. 
codlfica  and  clarifies  the  overarching  princi- 
ples set  forth  by  the  courts  concerning  the 
■cope  and  purpoae  of  the  prohlblUon 
sgalnst  Uwlder  trading,  while  eliminating 
the  amMgultlea  that  emerged  from  the  caae- 
by-case  evolution  of  the  law  In  this  area. 
Indeed,  oonalderable  uncertainty  permeates 
the  Jurlaprudence  of  insider  trading  predae- 
ly  becauae  the  theories  upon  which  insider 
trading  proaecutlons  have  been  founded 
were  developed  without  the  Involvement  of 
Congreaa. 

In  my  view.  Congress  should  take  the  op- 
portunity to  focus  on  this  important  Issue 
snd  put  It*  imprimatur  on  a  legialatlve  ap- 
proach to  prohibiting  this  brand  of  unfair 
dealing  In  the  naUon's  capital  markets.  In 
f11imirf*"g  the  need  tor  a  sUtutory  defini- 
tion of  Insider  trading  during  my  testimony 
on  February  24.  1987  before  the  Securities 
Subconunlttee.  there  was  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  for- 
mulate a  precise.  plain-English  definition  of 
the  offenae  of  insider  tradlitg.  to  prevent 
the  fundamental  unfalmeas  of  prosecuting 
a  crime  that  has  never  properly  been  de- 
fined. 

The  legislation  introduced  by  Senator 
D'Amato  In  the  last  Congreaa  and  the  work 
of  the  American  Bar  AsaodaUon's  Task 
Ftorce  on  Insider  Trading,  chaired  by  John 
y.  Olaon  (a  principal  member  of  our  draft- 
ing committee,  along  with  Theodore  A. 
Levlne).  provided  our  Committee  with  an 
excellent  fouiwlatlon  from  which  to  com- 
mence lU  deUberatlons.  After  much  discus- 
sion, we  believe  that  we  have  reached  a  con- 
sensus as  to  an  appropriate  formulation  of 
the  scope  and  reach  of  the  prohlblUon 
■gainst  Insider  trading,  as  developed  by  the 
courts. 

On  behalf  of  our  Committee.  I  rcapectful- 
ly  submit  Propoaed  Section  ISA.  a  summary 
Illustration  of  lu  application  to  typical  sltu- 
atlon  Implicating  insider  trading  concerns 
and  an  explanatory  report  that  more  fully 
(Itmiihra  the  need  for.  and  theoretical  un- 
derpinnings of  the  propoeed  leglalatlon. 

We  slnoerely  appreciate  having  been  given 
this  opportunity  to  aaslst  In  the  darlflcaUon 
of  the  prtndplea  governing  this  important 
aspect  of  the  federal  aecuritlea  laws,  and 


remain  available  to  diseuas  the  propoaed 
statute  and  any  related  Issues  with  you  and 
your  staff. 

Very  truly  youra. 

HaxvxtL.  Prrr. 

mf — «  or  AD  HOC  ootoaTT^ 

Lewto  8.  Black.  Jr..  Eaq..  Morris.  Nichola. 
Aiaht  *  Tunnell.  Wilmington.  DE. 

Theodore  A.  Levlne.  Esq..  WUmer.  CuUer 
*  Ptckerlog.  Waahlngton.  DC. 

ttmwK  Soott  Miller.  Esq..  Orrick.  Herrington 
A  SutcUffe.  New  York.  NT. 

John  F.  Olaon.  Eaq..  Olbaon.  Dunn  A 
Crutdier.  Waahlngton.  DC. 

Richard  M.  PhlUlpa.  Esq..  Klrkpatrick  dc 
Lockhart,  Waahlngton.  DC. 

Harvey  L.  Pitt.  Bm|..  Pried.  Prank.  Harrla. 
Shriver  A  Jacotaaon.  Waahlncton.  E>C. 

Irving  Pollack.  Esq..  Wheaton,  MD. 

Judge  Stanley  Sporkln.  VA  District 
Court.  Waahlngton.  DC. 

Jamea  C.  Treadway.  Eaq..  Baker  A  Botts. 
Waahlngton.  DC. 

Karen  U  Shapiro.  Esq..  Pried.  Prank. 
Harrla,  Shriver  A  Jacobson,  Washington. 
DC. 


■The  propowsd  lefiilstloo  Is.  however,  not  the 
Itroduct  of  »ny  commentator.  Tor  your  Inf onnsUon. 
I  have  ojcloMd  s  Ust  of  pcnoni  who  h»»e  eoon- 
mented  on  vmrious  dnfu  of  the  proiKMed  ledsU- 


■XTMllAaT 

The  following  summary  describes  the  ap- 
plication of  propoaed  Section  16A  to  various 
factual  situations: 

An  individual  comes  into  poaaeaalon  of 
inside  information  and  uses  that  Informa- 
tion to  trade  securities: 

Under  proposed  Section  16A<b><l).  a 
peraon  wo  receives  inside  information  and 
wrongfully  uses  that  information,  such  as 
by  personally  benefiting  from  securitlea 
trading,  has  vloUted  the  insider  trading 
sUtute.  The  term  ■wrongfully"  is  broadly 
defined  in  the  sUtute  to  embrace  any  direct 
or  Indirect  theft  or  misappropriation  of  in- 
formation or  any  use  of  information  that  Is 
inconsistent  with  a  fiduciary,  contractual, 
employment,  personal  or  other  relatlonahlp 
of  trust  and  confidence. 

An  individual  who  comes  into  posaeaslon 
of  Inside  Information  does  not  personally 
use  the  Information,  but  passes  it  along  (a 
■tipper")  to  another  person  who  then  uses 
the    information    to    trade    sectiritles    (a 

"tlppee"): 

A  tipper  who  passes  inside  information  to 
a  person  whom  he  knows  <or  is  reckless  in 
not  knowing)  would,  and  does  use  that  in- 
formation to  trade  securities  Is  liable  under 
propoaed  Section  ISACcKI).  which  prohlblU 
the  wrongful  communication  of  inside  infor- 
mation. Thus,  a  wrongful  tip  of  Inside  infor- 
mation that  would  and  doea  lead  to  a  securi- 
ties transaction  is  prohibited,  and  the  tipper 
Is  liable  under  the  statute  for  such  a  com- 
munication. 

A  tlppee  receives  inside  information  from 
another  person  and  trades  securities  on  the 
baals  of  that  information: 

A  tlppee  who  knows  (or  la  reckleaa  In  not 
knowing)  that  either  the  tip  to  him  or  hla 
uae  of  the  tipped  information  Is  "arrongful," 
aa  defined  above.  Is  liable  under  SecUon 
iaA(bKl).  ^  ,  ^^ 

An  enUty  comes  Into  posseaalon  of  inside 
informaUon  and  uaea  that  Information  to 
trade  securities: 

Except  as  noted  In  the  last  item  of  this 
summary,  an  enUty  that  poasesaes  inside  in- 
formation, either  about  itself  or  another 
public  company,  and  uses  the  InformaUon 
to  trade  securities,  is  lUble  under  Section 
ISA(bKl)  for  wrongfully  using  inside  Infor- 
mation. 

An  enUty  that  poasesses  Inside  informal 
Uon  doea  not  Itaelf  uae  that  Inf  onnaUon  to 
trade  aecuritlea.  but  communicate  the  Infor- 


mation to  another  person  or  enUty.  who 
then  uses  the  information  to  trade  securi- 
ties: 

Except  as  noted  In  the  last  Item  of  thla 
summary,  an  entity  that  gives  Inside  Infor- 
mation to  another  entity  or  person  knowing 
(or  recklessly  not  knowing)  that  the  redpi- 
ent  of  the  InformaUon  would  uae  the  Infor- 
mation to  trade  securitlea  is  liable  under 
SecUon  16A(c)(l).  for  wrongfully  communi- 
cating Inside  InformaUon.  If,  however,  an 
enUty  communlcatea  Inside  InformaUon  to 
another  person  for  a  proper  business  pur- 
poae and  the  reoelplent  of  the  InformaUon 
nevertheless  wrongfuly  uae  It  for  peraonal 
gain,  the  communicating  enUty  would  not 
be  liable  under  the  statute  since  the  conunu- 
nlcaUon  itself  was  not  wrongful. 

An  enUty  receives  inside  InformaUon  from 
another  person  and  trade  securiUes  on  the 
bads  of  that  InformaUon: 

As  in  the  case  of  an  individual.  If  the 
enUty  knows  (or  is  reckless  in  not  knoarlng) 
that  dther  the  Upping  of  the  InformaUon. 
or  trading  on  the  Upped  InformaUcm.  Is 
wrongful,  then  the  enUty  Is  liable  under 
SecUon  ieA(bXI).  If.  however,  a  multlfacet- 
ed  enUty  poaaenes  Inside  InformaUon  In  one 
department  and  another  department  trade 
securities  that  are  the  subject  of  the  Inside 
InformaUon.  the  entity  will  not  t>e  liable  if 
It  can  prove  that  (a)  the  trades  were  not  In- 
fluenced by  the  Inside  informaUon  and  (b) 
the  persons  trading  the  seciulUes  (or  caus- 
ing the  tradea)  did  not  know  the  inside  In- 
formaUon. Evldeixx  of  an  effecUve  "Chi- 
nese Wall"  will  be  relevant,  but  not  neoea- 
sarily  dispositive  in  meeting  the  enUty's 
burden  of  proof. 

BRixr  ExFLAHAToav  MxnoRAirotrif 
I.  ruaroaas  or,  amd  axas  poa.  ■ms  PBoroaxD 

LBOISLATIOIf 

Recently,  there  has  been  considerable  crit- 
Idam  of  the  development  of  the  law  on  so- 
called  "insider  trading."  Among  other 
things,  concern  has  been  voiced  that  the 
actual  parameten  of  existing  law  are  un- 
known, and  the  theories  by  which  thoae  pa- 
rameten might  be  applied  or  extended  In 
the  future  remain  ambiguous.  ■  Two  recent 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  underacore 
the  dlffleulUes  encountered  In  the  search 
for  principled  theories  of  law  to  apply.*  The 
Supreme  Court's  recent  grant  of  a  writ  of 
certiorari  In  United  StaU*  v.  Oarpenfer 
(often  referred  to  as  the  Winan*  case)  * 
preaagea  addlUonal  uncertainty  about  the 
continued  viability  of  at  least  certain  proa- 
ecutorlal  theoriea. 
[Footnotea  located  at  end  of  artide.] 
In  abort,  there  is  need  for  greater  certain- 
ty in  the  development  and  applicaUon  of 
the  law.  All  thoae  who  deal  with  queatlons 
of  securities  fraud  and  insider  tratUng  on  a 
daily  baaia  recognize  the  ImpracUcality  of 
attempting  to  define  too  rigidly  or  too  pre- 
daely  the  nature  of  the  conduct  that  la  pro- 
hibited. The  SecuriUea  and  Exchange  Osm- 
mission  ("SEC"  or  the  "Ojmmisaion")  and 
the  Department  of  JusUce  have.  In  general, 
done  a  commendable  Job  of  conforming 
their  actions  to  developing  Judicial  con- 
structs. But  the  coat  of  the  present  process 
Is  a  reduction  of  clarity  in  the  theoriea  of 
law  to  be  obaerved  in  conduct  and  to  be  ap- 
plied by  the  courts  in  reaponding  to  In- 
■taiKf  of  alleged  Illegal  trading  conduct, 
and  an  Increaae  In  doubt  about  the  extent  to 
which  breaches  of  some  legal  dutiea  may  be 
cognisable  under  Rule  lOb-5  promulgated 
under  SecUon  10(b)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1034  (the  "Exchange  Act"). 


At  present,  for  example,  the  government 
cannot  prosecute  Ups  of  Inside  InformaUon 
abaent  a  showing  that  the  tipper  communi- 
cated the  informaUon  in  order  to  receive 
some  form  of  "peraonal  benefit."  or  that  the 
tlppee  had  an  Independent  duty  to  speak 
before  trading  on  the  basis  of  the  informa- 
tion so  communicated.  Theae  theories  were 
articulatad  in  paaalng  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  DlTka  dedalon.  but  have  no  statutory 
antecedents.  Indeed,  the  search  for  "person- 
al benefits"  has  been  a  troublesome  issue  in 
a  number  of  cases,  as  has  the  search  for  in- 
dep«ident  duUea  requiring  a  tlppee  to  speak 
before  trading  on  the  basis  of  a  tip  of  inside 
InformaUon.* 

In  addlUon.  the  ma)or  linchpin  on  which 
many  governmental  Insider  trading  cases 
are  predicated  today— the  mlaapproprlaUon 
theory— is  itself  a  Judicially  created  con- 
struct, the  parameters  of  which  have  never 
been  addressed  by  either  Congress  or  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Congress  should  deter- 
mine whether  the  theory  has  sound  policy 
baaea.  articulate  thoae  bases  and  establish 
guidelines  for  applicaUon  of  the  theory. 
This  is  essential  both  as  a  matter  of  funda- 
mental faimeas  to  thoae  who  seek  to  con- 
form their  conduct  to  the  law  and  to  facili- 
tate expedlUous  prosecutions  when  viola- 
tions occur. 

Moreover,  even  if  the  government  is  suc- 
cessful in  preserving  a  broad  scope  to  the 
misappropriation  theory,  it  Is  nonetheless 
anomalous  to  permit  the  law  to  develop 
without  the  benefit  of  some  guidance  from 
the  Congress  as  to  the  prindplea  to  be  ap- 
plied, and  the  standards  that  should  obtain. 
The  Winaru  case  Is  an  example  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, since  the  prosecution  depoided. 
at  least  in  part,  upon  the  fortuity  of  the 
adoption  of  a  C^ode  of  Conduct  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  upon  which  a  breach  of  duty 
by  Mr.  Wlnans  was  predicated.  It  seems  evi- 
dent that  the  law  should  be  baaed  on  statu- 
tory principles,  even  if  those  statutory  prin- 
dplea do  no  more  than  affirm  the  prindples 
upon  which  Bfr.  Winans's  conviction  rested. 

Beyond  theae  oonoema,  it  Is  manifest  that 
the  courta  have  been  struggling  with  the  de- 
velopment of  rational  prindplea  to  govern 
insider  trading  cases,  in  large  part  becauae 
Congress  has  never  identified  the  reasons 
that  insider  trading  ahould  be  prohibited,  or 
the  persons  who  are  Injured  by  such  con- 
duct. Thus,  it  seems  clear  that,  under  cur- 
rent law.  the  ambiguities  that  have  been 
created  by  what  Is.  in  the  absence  of  dear 
dlrecUon  from  Congress,  Judicial  legislaUcm, 
leave  far  too  many  questions  not  only  unan- 
swered, but  unstructured  for  appropriate  re- 
sponse. Theae  Indude: 

(I)  whether  the  mlaapproprlaUon  theory  is 
an  appropriate  baals  for  Insider  trading  li- 
ability and.  If  It  la.  what  type  of  breaches  of 
duty  will  Invoke  the  theorr. 

(II)  what  acUons  and  state  of  mind  of  tip- 
pen  who  do  not  trade  and  Uppeca  who  do 
are  required  to  Impoae  llabllitr, 

(ill)  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  insUtu- 
Uons  that  employ  persons  who  engage  In  U- 
legal  Insider  tnuUng  ahould  bear  any  IlabU- 
Ity  for  the  wrongful  acts  of  their  employees 
outside  the  acope  of  employment; 

(Iv)  whether,  and  on  behalf  of  whom,  a 
private  right  of  acU<m  may  exist; 

(V)  the  extent  to  which  persons  who 
engage  in  Inalder  trading  can  be  held  liable 
for  dvll  damagea  (In  addlUon  to  the  diagor- 
gement  of  Ill-gotten  gaina  at  the  behest  of 
the  SEC,  and  the  impoaitl<m  of  treble  dvll 
penaltiea  under  the  Insider  Trading  Sanc- 
Uona  Act  of  1964); 


(vl)  the  extent  to  which  trading  while  In 
possession  of  Inaide  Information  will,  in  and 
of  Itaelf.  remilt  In  inalder  trading  liabOltr. 

(vil)  the  sUtute  of  limitations  applicable 
to  any  private  right  of  action  for  alleged  in- 
sider trading;  and 

(vill)  the  extent.  If  any,  of  the  Commia- 
sion's  authority  to  exempt  certain  trarMar 
Uons  from  the  reach  of  any  insider  trading 
prohlblUon. 

Thus,  the  propoaed  legislation,  drafted  at 
the  requeat  of  the  Soiate  Subcommittee  on 
SeciiriUea,  and  its  Chairman,  Senator 
Rlegle,  Is  an  attempt  to  provide  guidance  to 
the  government,  the  courta  and  legitimate 
bualneaamen,  concerning  the  prindplea  that 
will  be  applied  in  the  future  to  teat  securi- 
Ues trading  conduct  for  possible  abuses  in 
cases  involving  wrongful  InformaUonal  ad- 
vantage. 

At  the  outset.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
proposal  is  Intended  to  supplant  only  thoae 
portions  of  existing  law  which  are  baaed 
solely  on  unlawful  informational  advan- 
tagea.  Thus,  there  will  be  no  basis  for  the 
fear  expressed  by  some  that  a  atatutory  def- 
IniUon  of  Insider  trading  will  limit  the  gov- 
ernment's ability  to  proaecute  novd  fraud* 
not  caught  by  the  new  deflnlU(m.  Sectlona 
l(Kb).  14(e)  and  13(d)  of  the  Exchange  Act 
arlll  continue  to  provide  avenues  for  govern- 
ment enforcement,  and  SEC  rulemaking,  in 
other  types  of  frauds,  including  market  ma- 
nipulaUons.  that  may  indude.  as  one  ele- 
ment of  a  larger  offenae,  a  wrongful  use  or 
communlcaUon  of  material,  nonpublic  Infor- 
mation. It  Is  exiiected,  however,  that  pro- 
posed Section  16A  will  replace  the  uae  of 
Rule  IOb-5  in  "insider  trading"  caaea,  and 
that  Rule  14e-3  will  be  withdrawn  by  the 
CTommisslon  as  superfluous  in  the  face  of 
the  new  statute. 

The  new  provision  specifically  rejects  the 
notion  that  federal  law  mandatfw  equality 
of  informaUon  In  securities  trading.  The 
fact  that  various  partidpants  In  the  securi- 
ties markets  do  not  have  equal  lnf<»matic« 
at  any  given  time  is  not,  in  and  of  itadf.  a 
baals  for  the  InsUtuUon  of  an  enforcement 
action  by  the  government.  Nor  doea  the  pro- 
poaed statute  mandate  an  abaolute  equality 
of  access  to  stock-related  InformaUon  in 
order  to  avoid  legal  liability. 

There  are  many  legitimate  reasons  that 
certain  persons  might  have  earlier  and 
better  access  to  material,  nonpublic  Infor- 
maUon. and  might  even  be  able  to  trade  on 
such  InformaUon,  without  violating  existing 
or  prcqwaed  law.  A  caae  In  point  Is  the  role 
of  stock  exchange  spedalista,  who  often 
have  better  informaUon  about  the  market 
for  any  particular  aecurity  than  the  pubUe 
or  even  other  securities  profesaionala.  Simi- 
larly, under  preaent  law.  Individuals  and 
companies  Intending  to  launch  a  tender 
offer  for  a  publicly  held  company's  stock 
can  purchase  up  to  five  percent  of  the 
target  company's  stock  without  violating 
any  laws.  The  propoaed  statute  would  not 
change  theae  present  rules,  but  would  make 
it  clear  that  such  offerora  cannot  lawfully 
"Up"  others  outalde  their  group  and  tta 
agents.  The  new  statute  leaves  the  regula- 
tion of  dladoBure  obligations  In  such  areas 
to  other  provisions  of  the  securities  laws, 
such  as  the  reporting  vrosVtaoM  of  Sectitm 
13(d)  of  the  Exchange  Act.  Should  such  re- 
porting obligationa  be  tii^tened,  aa  has 
been  proposed,  proposed  Section  ISA  Is  en- 
tirely conalatent  with  that  change. 

The  propoaed  legislation  addreaMS  its  pro- 
scriptions to  the  wrongful  uae  at  oommuni- 
catton  of  matolal.  nonpublic  information. 
Thua,  as  noted  above,  a  prospective  purchas- 
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purdiaMa  of  Uravt  atock  up 

IXd)  Hmtiamxn  thnab- 

vtthoat  Infwmlnc 

If  an  amployM 

to.  Um  pftipond  taUUer. 

^ lo  tbftt  tnf odBkUoD.  wwB 

to  comwt  tlMt  latonnotloa  to  hli  or  her 
own  paiMml  iM.  and  tnd*  on  Um  inf  orma- 
t»fffi  or  ttp  wnwmM  alw  vbo  then  tndea 
tlw  offwtad  mcuHUm,  tbe  poUetM  undntr- 
taw  tlM  !•«■  aialiMt  liMtdar  tndlnt  would 
be  y^jMmmt^A  and  tbe  propc— d  Btatute 
would  ospnnly  protattM  Uttt  oooduct. 

UnUka  the  jmi— nt  Uw.  In  teet.  the  pro- 
poMd  itatute  would  aet  forth  three  beak: 
puHMMW  tbe  new  law  would  be  deelsned  to 
f oeter  M»»y  eoauBentatora.  and  the  oourta, 
have  imaatrl  dUflcultjr  In  aaeertatnlng  the 
I  purpooaa  behind  the  Uwa  acalnat  In- 
__  ttadtnc.  Some  ooinmentaton  have 
even  ur«ed  that  the  ezleUnc  eaae  law  la  con- 
trsrr  to  aound  pohcy.  It  la  anticipated  that 
the  Im  liMinn  of  a  if  fa  CoDcreaalanal  find 
iwjM  vQi  nrre  to  enhance  Judicial  Interpre- 
tation, tbe  aatahtlahmimt  of  governmental 
enforoaoMnt  poUdea.  and  tbe  abUlty  of  pri- 
nt* aeetor  Iswyera  and  buatneaamen  to  un- 
fltTttfi»Mt  the  full  extent  and  reach  of  the 
Uw  and  forera  eooduct  aeoordtaiily. 

MOnovcr.  the  OommlaBkm'B  rulemaklnc 
anthority  to  Intended  to  be  channelled  by 
the  COtwreaakmal  findinca  aet  forth  In  the 
prapoaed  atatute.  Unbridled  rulemaking 
power  might  by  detrimental  to  tbe  contin- 
ued liquidity  and  efficiency  of  our  maiteta; 
unduly  ctrcumacrfbed  rulemaking  power 
might  leave  tbe  Commlaakm  unable  to  ad- 
dnaa  dear  abMea.  The  propoaed  atatute 
■trikea  an  appropriate  balance  between 
theae  two  extremea. 

Nevcrthdeaa.  It  abould  be  noted  that  no 
■tatute  can  dfllnfut*  with  precWon  the 
entire  qoectnmi  of  conduct  that  mlghtjrlo- 
lata  the  law.  Tbe  propoaed  atatute  proridea 
a  framework  for  governmental  proaecutkma 
and  Judkdal  reaohitkna.  but  truaU  to  our 
ftrm'"^"  law  ayatem.  and  the  unqueatkm- 
ahle  azpertlae  of  the  Securttlea  and  Ex- 
change Coauntaalao  In  Implementing  Con- 
II  iimlnnal   dlreetlvea  through   rulemaking, 
the  ultimate  evolution  and  development  of 
the  outer  reachea  of  the  proacrfbed  conduct, 
n.  uvaavMW  or  the  paoroaD  LaoiaLATio* 
Tbe  Irgtolf**"*  atarta  with  a  aUtement  of 
Congnaalaoal  finding.  It  cannot  be  galn- 
aald  that  there  are  dally  Inatanrea  In  which 
peraona  buy  or  aell  aecurttlea  without  knowl- 
edge  of   material   nonpublic   Informatkm 
that  might  have  Influenced  their  trading  de- 
ctataM  had  It  bean  dlaclaaed.  The  propoaed 
■tatirt^.  aa  noted  above,  doea  not  effect  a 
change  to  current  law  In  that  reapect.  In- 
■tead.  the  legkl^ion  makea  dear  that  the 
gravamen  of  liMtder  trading  abuaea  la  the 
peicdved  unfalmeaa  and  loaa  of  integrity  In 
our  marketpiaoe  whan  an  Informational  ad- 
vantaae  la  abtfwl  or  wrongs  obtained.  Tbe 
niiummkinal  finding  halanring  the  needa 
for  both  a  fair  marketpiaoe  and  a  prompt, 
unfettered  flow  Into  tbe  market  of  material 
Informatkio.  aet  tbe  framework  for  future 
Judicial    tntcrpretatlMW    and    Commlaaion 


Uw  atatute  oontalna  two  operative  provl- 
rioiw.  FIxat.  the  prapoaed  leglalatlon  deala 
with  tbe  quMttai  of  trading  by  peraona  who 
poaaam  material,  nonpublic  information 
fBWM'^Twt'ig  the  aeeurity*  traded.  Second. 
tbe  propoaed  leglalatlon  addraaara  the  com- 
munleatUm  (or  tipping)  of  material,  non- 
public Information.  In  both  caaea.  a  broad 
pttrtilMtlon  to  aet  forth,  followed  by  a  atate- 
ment  of  Jcifriww  and  Umltations  Impoaed  on 
governmental  proaeeutlona. 


A  major  Quaatkm  to  be  addreaaad  to 
whether  peraona  who  merely  poaaaaa  materi- 
al. '«'»'r"*»'tr  informatloa  about  a  aeeurity 
which  they  have  traded  (or  tbe  market 
therafor).  violate  the  law.  or  whether  it 
muat  alao  be  ahown  that  auch  peraona 
traded  on  tbe  baato  of  that  information.  The 
propoaed  atatute  reaolvea  thto  oontroveray 
by  providing  that  the  mere  poaaaaalon  of 
material  nonpublic  infminatlon  will  give 
riae  to  a  preaumptlon  that  an  individual,  or 
natural  yrtwon.  poaaeaaing  tbe  information 
uaed  that  Information  in  deckling  to  buy  or 
•eU  the  aeeurity  in  queatlon.  U  auch  a  uae 
would  be  wrongful.*  The  term  "wrongful" 
haa  been  defined  expanalvely  to  enoompaaa 
any  theft,  converaion.  miaapproprlatlon.  or 
uae  of  such  information  in  breach  of  any 
"fiduciary,  contractual,  employment,  per- 
sonal or  other  relationship  of  truat  and  con- 
fidence." ■< 

In  the  caae  of  a  person  other  than  a  natu- 
ral person,  this  presumption  of  uae  may  be 
overcome  upon  a  showing  that  the  decision 
to  buy  or  sell  the  security  in  question  was 
not  Influenced  by  such  material,  nonpublic 
information.  Among  other  things,  it  to  In- 
tended that  thto  provialon  will  satlaf  y  the  le- 
gitimate oonoema  of  the  brokerage  industry, 
and  other  financial  Institutiona,  that  ded- 
sions  to  buy  or  sell  a  stock  will  not  be  taint- 
ed merely  becauae  someone  In  the  organiza- 
tion poaaeaaed  material  nonpublic  Informa- 
tkm about  the  aeeurity.  As  long  as  the  insti- 
tution Involved  could  sustain  the  burden  of 
demonstrating  that  the  person  who  directed 
the  trade  did  not  know  of  the  information. 
and  was  not  influenced  in  any  way  by  an- 
other employee's  poaaeaalon  of  that  Infor- 
mation, liability  would  not  attach  to  the  in- 
atltutlon.  even  though  the  trade  might  be 
for  Its  account.  Thua.  in  the  caae  of  a  multi- 
faceted  financial  institution,  the  statute 
dearly  provides  that  the  demonstration  of 
roaaonable  policies  and  prooedurea.  properly 
implemented  and  maintained,  to  prevent 
employees  from  vloUtlng  thto  statute.  wlU 
be  relevant  to  the  fact-finder's  determina- 
tion whether  the  institution  should  be  liable 
for  having  violated  the  proacriptkm  against 
trading  in  aecurttlea  while  in  poaaeaalon  of 
material.  nonpubUc  information  related 
thereto.  Thus,  the  burden  will  clearly  be  on 
the  iutitutton  that  traded  while  in  poaaea- 
atoo  of  the  material,  nonpublic  information 
to  demoiMtrate  that  it  waa  not  influenced 
by.  and  the  information  was  not  otherwise 
uaad.  directly  or  Indirectly,  when  the  insti- 
tution effected  the  challenged  trade  or 
trades. 

Addltkmally.  aa  dtocuaaed  above,  no  liabil- 
ity will  attach  to  trading  while  In  possession 
of  material.  nonpubUc  information  concern- 
ing a  person's  own  plans  to  acquire  or  dls- 
poae  of  an  toauer.  a  material  block  of  iU  se- 
curities, or  iU  aaaets.  Thua.  the  proposed 
leglalaUon  preaenrea  the  regulatory  scheme 
of  Occtton  IMd)  of  the  Exchange  Act.  wlUch 
presently  allows  the  accumulation  of  up  to 
5%  of  any  claaa  or  an  toauer'a  equity  aecuri- 
tlcs  before  the  stock  ownership  and  plans  of 
tbe  owner  muat  be  dladoaed. 

Both  of  the  principal  prohibltlona  of  thto 
statute  limit  their  reach  to  trading  while  in 
poMeaalon  of  Information  that  to  both  non- 
puUlc  and  material.  The  atandard  for  deter- 
^i^^tt^m^  aa  to  materlaUty  remataia  un- 
chaMted:  the  teat  articulated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  TSC  Induttriet.  Inc.  v. 
Northwav.  whether  "there  to  a  substantial 
likeinMMW*  that  a  reaaonable  Inveator  would 
conalder  [the  omitted  fact]  Important  in 
[making  hto  or  her  dedakm.)"  *  contlnuea  to 
apply  in  cases  brought  under  tbe  proposed 


leglalatlon.  rurtber  guidance  In 
materiality  ahould  be  drawn  from  dedakma 
that  looked  to  whether  the  Informatkjn  in 
queatlon  waa  "reaaonably  certain  to  have  a 
substantial  effect  on  the  market  price  of  a 
security."  • 

As  noted  above,  trading  while  In  poaaea 
sion  of  material  nonpubUc  tnf  ormaUon  con- 
cerning that  aeeurity  doea  not.  atandlng 
alone,  conatltute  a  violation  of  thto  statute. 
There  must  be  shown  an  element  of  "wrong- 
fulnem"  in  tbe  means  by  which  such  Infor- 
mation was  obtained  or  used. 

Thto  test  predudes  the  government  from 
relying  on  the  existence  of  corporate  poU- 
dca  as  a  baato  for  proaecutton.  aa  occurred  In 
the  ao-caUed  Winan*  caae.  but  would  permit 
the  government  to  pursue  such  a  case  by 
demonstrating  that  Wtnans  txad  some  fidu- 
ciary or  other  legal  duty  not  to  use  tbe  in- 
formation for  hto  own  personal  benefit  or 
gain.  (AddltionaUy.  a  case  like  Wlnaiu  could 
be  pursued  on  an  alternative  theory  not  in- 
volving the  Jurisprudence  of  inakler  trading. 
such  as  a  market  information  under  Section 
l(Kb)  of  the  Securitiea  Exchange  Act.) 

A  major  limitation  of  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
poaed legialative  proacriptions  against  "in- 
sider trading"  to  the  requirement  that  pro- 
posed defendants  know  (or  be  shown  to 
have  been  reckless  In  not  knowing)  that 

(i)  the  information  in  question  was  materi- 
al: 

(U)  the  information  in  question  was  non- 
public: and 

(iU)  the  information  in  question  was 
wrongfully  obtained,  used  or  communicated. 
Thto  standard  more  clearly  defines  the  U- 
ablUty  of  tlppeea,  and  avoids  the  trouble- 
some "persMial  benefit"  test  set  forth  in 
Dirks  v.  Securities  arid  Exchange  CommU- 
sion.  It  also  precludes  UabUlty  for  good 
faith  communlcatlona  made  for  a  proper 
purpoee.  thus  preserving  the  protections  ac- 
corded by  IMrfcj  to  analysts  and  the  corpo- 
rate officiato  from  whom  they  seelt  Informa- 
tion. Similarly,  corporate  officiato'  commu- 
nication to  shareholders  that  might  inad- 
vertently convey  material.  nonpubUc  Infor- 
mation do  not  constitute  an  iUegal  "tip" 
under  the  federal  aecuritlee  laws  if  such 
communications  are  made  in  good  faith  for 
a  proper  purpoee."  On  the  other  hand, 
when  proceeding  against  a  tipper.  It  to  clear 
that.  In  addlUcHi  to  the  elemento  of  tipper  U- 
abiUty.  as  to  the  tippee.  the  government 
must  eatabUsh  simply  that  be  or  she  traded 
after  receiving  the  information:  thto  provi- 
sion would  not  require  the  government  to 
prove  that  the  tippee  knew  that  the  commu- 
nication, and  therefore  hto  trade,  was 
wrongful,  to  sustain  the  action  against  the 
tipper. 

Conapknioualy  abaent  from  both  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute,  and  thto  report,  to  the 
language  of  "fraud."  Thto  omlsskm  to  in- 
tended to  reject  any  auggeatton  that  the  Ju- 
rtoprudence  of  inalder  trading  atill  may  re- 
quire analyato  under  the  former  antlfraud 
approach.  Not  every  caae  of  mtouaed  or  im- 
properly obtained  material,  nonpublic  infor- 
mation will  contain  each  element  of  a 
common-Uw  fraud  claim:  thto  statute  will 
nevertbeleaa  prohibit  conduct  that  consti- 
tutes a  arraogful  use  of  material.  nonpubUc 
informatkm.  Aa  prevloualy  noted,  caaea  that 
faU  outakle  thto  proacriptkm  for  lack  of  an 
fattr***'  element  may  constitute  fraud  of  a 
variety  other  than  "insider  trading,"  and 
wlU  continue  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
appropriate  antlfraud  provtokma  of  tbe  Se- 
curttlea Act  of  IMS  and  the  Exchange  Act. 
The  propoaed  atatute  Umlts  the  appUca- 
tlon  of  the  principle  of  rcapondent  superior. 
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by  providing  a  safe  harbor  for  employers 
and  controlling  persons  upon  a  showing 
that  such  persons  have  not  participated  in 
or  Induced  the  violation  by  the  employee  or 
oontroUed  person.  In  determining  whether 
an  employer  has  biduced  the  violation  of 
the  employee,  it  wUl  be  relevant  whether, 
and  the  extent  to  which,  the  employer  has 
taken  reaaonable  atepa  to  prevent  and 
detect  conduct  proacrfbed  by  the  propoaed 
atatute.  Thto  provision  sssures  that  public 
companies,  law  firms,  financial  printers  and 
other  entities  and  persons  that  have  taken 
proper  precautions,  are  not  held  accounta- 
ble for  the  mladeeda  of  an  employee  who 
has  deUberately  circumvented  the  safe- 
guards of  hto  employer. 

As  previously  noted,  the  proposed  statute 
gives  the  Commission  rulemaking  power  to 
avoid  ambiguities  in  the  reach  of  the  law  in 
two  discrete  ways.  First,  the  Commission 
may  implement  the  prohibitions  of  thto 
statute,  so  long  as  the  Commission's  rule- 
making to  constotent  with  the  statement  of 
Congressional  findings  at  the  outset  of  the 
section.  Second,  the  Ck>mml8sion  may 
exempt  transactions  or  persons  (or  classes 
thereof)  from  the  reach  of  the  proposed 
statute  that  the  Commission  finds  were  not 
intended  to  be  within  the  reach  of  thto  iegto- 
lation. 

Finally,  the  proposed  legislation  explicitly 
provides  a  private  right  of  action  for  inves- 
tors Injured  by  a  violation  of  the  statute. 
Thto  provision  twth  recognizes  that  private, 
as  well  as  pubUc,  enforcement  of  such  legis- 
lation to  necessary  to  vindicate  Its  remedial 
purposes,  and  assures  that  those  persons 
whom  the  statute  is  intended  to  protect  pos- 
sess a  mechanism  by  which  they  may  involve 
that  protection. 

The  provtolon  for  a  private  right  of  action 
to  intended  to  replace  the  standard  set  forth 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  In  Mos*  v.  Morgan 
Stanley  Inc."  for  ascertaining  the  class  of 
persons  in  whom  that  right  reposes.  The 
most  readily  Identifiable  persons  injured  by 
a  violation  of  the  statute  are  thoae  who 
traded  contemporaneously  with  the  violater 
but  did  not  possess  that  person's  Informa- 
tional advantage.  Because  the  statute  ar- 
ticulates a  standard  that  differs  from  the 
CTiiareUa  and  Dirk$  fiduciary  duty  analysto 
in  defining  the  violation  of  insider  trading,  a 
decisional  principal  that  predicates  the 
staiullng  of  a  private  plaintiff  upon  that 
analysto  no  longer  to  required  and.  Indeed, 
now  seems  Inappropriate.  Thto  approach 
would,  however,  preserve  the  standing  re- 
quirements articulated  in  Bimbaum  v.  Nev>- 
port  Steel  Corp."  and  Blue  CTitp  Stampt  v. 
Manor  Drug  Stores.  ■  * 

Thto  Section  does  not  address,  and  to  not 
Intended  to  affect  the  analysto  of  claims  ar- 
ticulating other  types  of  injuries  that  are  al- 
leged to  have  been  cauaed  by  a  violation  of 
thto  statute,  such  as  the  action  fUed  in  An- 
heuaer-Butch  Co.  v.  Thayer.'*  No  view  to  ex- 
preaaed  on  the  vlabiUty  of  auch  claims  under 
present  law.  and  the  proposed  leglalatlon 
would  not  affect  the  outcome  of  any  auch 
pending  caaea.'*  Nor  does  thto  Section  pre- 
empt state  law  or  supersede  the  provtolona 
of  tbe  Racketeer  Influenced  and  Corrupt 
OrganlMtkms  sUtute  ("RICO")  [18  UAC. 
il  IMl  et  aeq.l.  except  inaofar  as  Insider 
trading  may  constitute  a  predicate  act 
under  RICO.  In  which  caae  thto  Section 
ahaU  provide  the  exdualve  ataadarda  for 
finding  that  such  a  predicate  otfenae  has 
been  committed. 

The  broad  definition  of  securttlea  and  the 
damagea  and  atatute  of  limltatlona  provi- 
alona  of  the  Inalder  Trading  Sanctiona  Act 


of  1984  ("IT8A"  or  the  "Act")  are  retained 
and  incorporated  In  the  proposed  atatute. 
which  to  intended  to  preaerve  IT8A  without 
change.  Thus,  aa  to  corrently  tbe  case  under 
rrSA.  a  person  adjudged  to  have  committed 
an  inalder  trading  violation  would  face  a 
maximum  financial  sanction  of  four  times 
hto  profit  gained  or  loaa  avoided,  repreaent- 
ing  dtogorgement  plus  a  treble  penalty 
which  latter  remedy  would  continue  to  be 
available  only  to  the  government.  Any 
actual  damagea  aaaeaaed  in  private  dvU  Utl- 
gation  artolng  out  of  the  same  set  of  facts 
would  be  offset  by  the  amount,  if  any,  dto- 
gorged  by  the  individual  pursuant  to  the  re- 
lating proceedlnga  brought  by  tbe  Commis- 
sion. 

ni.  CONCLUSION 

In  short,  there  to  a  need  for  greater  clarity 
and  prectolon  In  the  application  and  devel- 
opment of  the  law  with  respect  to  so-called 
insider  trading  and  related  abuses.  The  pro- 
posed legtolation  to  intended  to  respond 
fully  to  those  needs. 

'  See.  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  ResulsUon  of 
Insider  Tnidlng  (Part  I:  ReguUtlon  under  the  Antt- 
frmud  Provisiona  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934).  41  Bus.  Lawyer  223  (Nov.  1S85):  see  also. 
Hearing  Before  the  Subcomm.  on  Securities  of  the 
Senate  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Comm..  100th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (Feb.  24,  1987)  (Testi- 
mony of  Harvey  L.  Pitt):  Hearing  Before  the  Sub- 
comm. on  Telecommunications.  Consumer  Protec- 
tion and  Finance  of  the  House  Comm.  on  Energy 
and  Commerce.  99th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (June  18.  1986) 
(Testimony  of  Harvey  L.  Pitt  and  George  Ball). 

'  Dirkt  V.  SecuritieM  and  Exchange  Commission, 
463  VS.  646  (1983):  United  States  v.  OiiartUa.  445 
US.  222  ( 1980). 

'  791  F2d  1034  (2d  CIr.).  cert  granted.  107  S.  Ct. 
666(1986). 

•  See  e.g..  United  SlaUs  v.  Reed,  601  F.  Supp.  685 
(S.D  N.Y).  reVd  In  part,  773  P.2d  477  (2d  Cir.  1985); 
5ec«rfMet  and  Exchange  Commission  v.  Switier, 
590  F.  Supp.  756  (W.D.  Okla.  1984). 

>  This  statute  does  not  change  the  existing  statu- 
tory and  decisional  principles  concerning  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "security." 

■  In  a  limited  class  of  cases,  it  is  possible  that  an 
individual  who  possesses  material,  nonpublic  infor- 
mation should  not  be  presumed  to  have  used  that 
information  wrongfully— for  example,  where  a  pre- 
existing dividend  reinvestment  plan  of  many  yean' 
duration  is  not  interrupted  by  an  individual  who 
obtains  material,  nonpublic  information  he  or  she 
cannot  convert  to  his  or  her  own  use.  It  is  anticipat- 
ed that  those  situations  are  so  limited  that  the  gen- 
eral presumption  that  individuals  have  used  such 
information  should  apply,  but  the  SEC  is  expected 
to  develop  rules  to  exempt  from  the  terms  of  the 
statute  those  situations  In  which  the  statute  should 
not  apply.  Specific  exempUve  authority  would  l>e 
vested  in  the  SEC  to  accomplish  such  a  result. 

^Thls  definition  of  wrongfulness  will  encompass 
uses  of  properly  obtained  Information  that  are  ma- 
terially inoonslstent  with  the  purpose  for  which 
that  information  waa  oonununicsted.  Consideratton 
was  given  to  Including  in  the  definition  of  the  term 
"wrongful"  addltkmal  Isnguage  that  would  have 
enoompsHed  any  such  materially  inconsistent  uae 
of  InformaUon:  It  was  detennkiated.  however,  that 
such  language  would  be  superfluous.  This  provi- 
sion, then.  Is  Intended  to  provide  a  basis  In  the  fed- 
eral securities  lawi  for  proscribing  the  types  of  con- 
duct seen  In  United  States  v.  CarpeiUer,  United 
States  v.  Reed  and  other  cases  brought  by  the  gov- 
ernment which,  under  current  caae  law,  have  re- 
quired tortured  snslyaes  of  business,  persons!  snd 
other  relationihips  In  order  to  find  a  oommon  law 
breach  of  a  fiduciary  duty. 

•  436  VA.  4S8,  480  (197e>. 

•  EUdnd  V.  Liggett  sad  Myert.  Inc.  US  F.Sd  166. 
166  (Id  Cir.  IBM),  dtlng  with  spproval  Securities  A 
Kxehange  (7omiii<s*<oii  v.  Baasck  A  LonUt.  Inc.,  565 
F.Sd  •.  IS  (Sd  at.  1*77). 

••It  is  Implirlt  In  this  requlronent  of  a  proper 
purpose  that  scienter  must  be  shown  for  sn  sU^a- 
tlon  of  an  Improper  purpose  to  l>e  nistalnxl  The 
current  Judidsl  dennlUoo  of  sdentor— that  Is.  a 
"mental  state  embracing  intent  to  dsodve.  msaipu- 
iaU.  or  defraud."  Knut  «  Ernst  v.  Hochfdder.  43S 
VM.  1*8. 19»-1M  n.  IS  (l«7g>-iB  not  altered  by  this 


IrgiilsMwi;  nor  does  this  statute  in  any  way  affect 
the  case  law  that  holds  rn>li— iias  to  constitute 
scienter.  Further.  It  is  expected  that  the  oourtt  vtll 
continue  to  develop  tbe  eootoun  of  the  definition 
of  scienter,  as  they  have  prior  to  this  Ittlslsllisi 

> •  719  FJd  t  (ad  Cir.  19«S), 

'•  in  F.ad  481  (Sd  Cir.).  cert,  dented.  »4S  VA  SM 
(1M3). 

■•  431  n.B.  733(1978). 

■•  No.  CA»-«6-07M-R  (NJ).  Tex.) 

■■  Courts  evaluating  other  types  of  private  daiBM 
brought  under  this  Section  may  still  find  that  the 
prohibitions  contained  therein  Imply  private  rights 
of  action  of  forms  other  than  the  form  of  action  ar- 
ticulated In  Section  16A(f).  The  measure  of  dam- 
ages and  limitations  period  pertaining  to  such  "im- 
plied" rights  of  action  would  also  be  left  to  the 
courts  to  articulate. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  Senator  Ribgle  and  I  are  in- 
troducing the  Insider  Trading  Pro- 
scription Act  of  1987.  We  are  introduc- 
ing this  bill  because  it  is  a  needed  com- 
plement to  the  Insider  Trading  Sanc- 
tions Act  of  1984— a  bill  which  I  spon- 
sored, advocated,  and  which  was  ulti- 
mately enacted.  At  that  time  I  be- 
lieved and  still  believe  that  a  defini- 
tion of  insider  trading  was  needed. 

Why  do  I  beUeve  this?  I  thlnlt  it  is 
clear  that  the  present  state  of  uncer- 
tainty about  the  law  is  simply  not  ac- 
ceptable. The  ambiguities  about  the 
law  were  vividly  demonstrated  in  sub- 
committee hearings  earlier  where 
members  of  the  securities  industry 
and  securities  bar  could  not  specify 
what  conduct  constituted  insider  trad- 
ing and  what  conduct  is  permissible.  I 
believe  that  an  "I  know  it  when  I  see  it 
standard"  is  totally  unacceptable. 

Further,  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Dirks  and  ClilareUa  cases  have  re- 
quested guidance  from  Congress  in  de- 
termining prohibited  and  permissible 
conduct.  Therefore,  it  Is  incumbent 
upon  Congress  to  confront  the  basic 
policy  (luestions  of  what  uses  of  infor- 
mational advantage  are  to  be  forbid- 
den, rather  than  leaving  the  law  to  be 
developed  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Some  have  criticized  the  legislation 
because  a  definition  could  permit 
crooks  to  elude  the  grasp  of  the  SEC,  I 
think  that  a  failure  to  clarify  the  law 
permits  creative  lawyers  to  find  loop- 
holes in  the  legal  theories  espoused  by 
the  SEC.  Clarity  in  the  law  will  not 
handcuff  the  SEC.  The  statute  em- 
bodies the  insider  trading  theories  on- 
ployed  by  SEC  prosecutors.  The  Vfpiii- 
cation  of  the  statute  by  the  SEC  can 
be  applied  to  novel  and  unique  situa- 
tions with  the  increased  certainty  pro- 
vided by  a  congressional  pronounce- 
ment on  the  subject.  It  is  time  that 
Congress  state  the  public  policy  goals 
that  the  SEC.  the  industry,  and  the  se- 
curities bar  should  follow  in  determin- 
ing what  activities  constitute  appropri- 
ate market  activities. 

This  legislation,  which  we  propose  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  in  the  form  of  a 
new  section  16A.  codifies  and  clarifies 
the  overarching  principles  set  forth  by 
the  courts  concerning  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  the  prohibition  against  in- 
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rtji-r  tradtnc  while  eliminating  the 
amblctiltlee  thmt  emeried  from  the 
eaae-by-CMe  eyolutloo  of  the  law  In 
this  M«a-  Indeed,  oooilderahle  uneer- 
Ulnty  permeated  the  Jurlaprudoioe  of 
taMlder  trading  itreciaely  becauae  the 
tiienriea  upon  which  Incider  trading 
uioaooitlnnt  have  been  founded  were 
devtfoped  without  the  Involvement  of 
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In  my  view,  Congrea  should  take 
the  opportunity  to  f  oeua  on  this  Im- 
portant tamie  and  put  Ita  imprimatur 
on  a  legislative  approach  to  prohibit- 
ing this  brand  of  unfair  dealing  in  the 
Natlon'i  capital  markets.  In  dlscu«ing 
the  need  for  a  statutory  definition  of 
tfKrfH^r  trading  during  a  February  34, 
IMT.  Securities  Subeommittee  hear- 
ing, there  was  unanimous  agreement 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  for- 
mulate a  predae.  plain-Engllah  defini- 
tion of  the  offense  of  Insider  trading, 
to  prevent  the  fundamental  unfairness 
of  praseeutlng  a  crime  that  has  never 
been  defined. 

The  statute  contains  two  operative 
provisions.  First,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tloD  deals  with  the  question  of  trading 
by  persons  who  poasess  material,  non- 
public information  concerning  the  se- 
curity traded.  Second,  the  proposed 
legltlatlon  addresses  the  communica- 
tion—or  tipping— of  material,  nonpub- 
lic Information.  In  both  cases,  a  broad 
prohibition  Is  set  forth,  followed  by  a 
statement  of  defenses  and  limltaUons 
imposed    on    governmental    proaecu- 


Thls  Mil  is  a  starting  point  In  our  de- 
liberations on  an  apprctnlate  response 
to  a  deflnltl<m  of  Insider  trading.  It 
embodies  many  of  the  principles  con- 
tained in  bills  I  Introduced  earlier  this 
year. 

The  legislative  proposal  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  subcommittee's  closest 
scrutiny  in  upcoming  hearings,  The 
UU  represents  our  best  efforts  to  pro- 
vide guidance  to  the  SEC.  the  courts, 
the  securities  industry,  and  the  aecuri- 
tlea  bar  in  thetr  determination  of  what 
oonstltutes  pf»n«i«rfM*  and  prohibited 
conduct.  The  legl^atlve  proposal  en- 
^evmn  to  establish  principles  that 
will  be  applied  to  test  securities  trad- 
ing activity  for  possible  abuses  In  cases 
Involving  the  use  of  wrongful  Informa- 
tional advantage^ 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and 
Ifr.  SASsBa): 
8.  1S81.  A  bm  to  improve  cash  man- 
agement by  executive  agencies,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

c^gti  MiwiMiaiii"'  mraoTBUR  act 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Prcaldent.  today  I 
am  here  to  introduce  the  Federal  Cash 
Mangement  improvement  Act  of  1M7. 
Tbto  Mil  Is  a  continuation  of  my  ongo- 
ing Interest  and  efforts  In  fiscal  re- 
■ponslbillty  and  the  Improvement  of 
governinent  management.  It  is  Just 
part  of  a  group  of  government 


manaceinent  reforms  that  I  will  be  in- 
troducing in  the  Senate.  Joining  me  In 
Introducing  this  bill  is  a  colleague  also 
on  the  Oovemmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Sassou  who  has  shown 
great  Interest  In  this  area.  I  thank  him 
for  his  help  and  Input. 

In  the  critical  area  of  cash  manage- 
ment, the  Federal  Government's  fi- 
nancial management  practices  have 
not  reached  the  standards  associated 
with  the  private  sector.  We  must  de- 
velop cash  transfer  policies  that  are 
fair,  uniform,  predictable,  and  enforce- 
able. We  cannot  go  back  to  the  wide 
variety  of  practices  that  were  docu- 
mented in  the  studies  of  eight  States 
by  the  Joint  Financial  Improvement 
Program  In  1982  and  1983. 

My  bill  would  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  interest  to  provide  for  the 
timely  exchange  of  funds.  Experience 
has  shown  that  States  don't  always 
get  funds  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment when  they  need  them,  and  that 
not  all  SUtes  have  historically  waited 
until  they  need  them  to  draw  them 
down. 

When  payments  to  States  from  the 
Federal  Government  are  late,  it  forces 
the  use  of  SUte  funds  for  federally 
funded.  SUte  run  programs,  this  costs 
the  States  unfairly.  In  reverse  the 
States  are  not  timely  in  the  return  of 
refund  money  to.  or  the  premature 
draw  down  of  moneys  under  letters  of 
credit  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Currently,    the    Intergovernmental 
Cooperation     Act,     which     this     bill 
amends,  falls  short  of  providing  for 
uniformity  and  predictability.  While 
some  SUte  officials  think  the  act  pro- 
hibits the  Federal  Government  from 
collecting  interest  from  SUtes,  the  act 
is  not  croascutting  and  there  are  many 
Instances  in  which  the  interest  prohi- 
bition does  not  apply.  Only  to  grant 
money  pending  its  disbursement  for 
the  program  purposes,  does  the  inter- 
est prohibition  ^ply.  Therefore,  the 
interest  prohibition  does  not  apply  to 
some  funds— Uke  research  and  devel- 
opment grants— that  are  specifically 
excluded  from  the  definition  of  the 
word  "grant."  Other  funds,  like  the  re- 
fundi  for  AFDC,  Medicaid,  and  ChUd 
Support    Enforcement    are    excluded 
from  the  Interest  prohibition  because 
they  are  not  awaiting  disbursement. 
Still  other  funds  are  not  subject  to  the 
interest  prohibition  because  laws  gov- 
erning them  were  enacted  after  the 
Intergovernmental    Cooperation    Act. 
or  because  they  are  more  specific  than 
the  act 

These  exemptions  to  the  interest 
prohibition  lead  to  confusion,  not  Just 
for  the  States,  but  for  the  Federal 
agencies  that  are  attempting  to  re- 
quire SUtes  to  pay  intoest  under  a 
variety  of  programs.  The  Federal  Cash 
Management  Improvement  Act  of 
1987  establishes  a  set  of  government- 
wide  cash  management  policies  and 
practices  that  would  govern  exchanges 


of  funds  between  the  Federal  and 
SUte  governments,  and  would  make  it 
clear  when  interest  should  t>e  paid  by 
either  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
States,  and  assure  that  neither  the 
Federal  nor  the  SUte  governments 
benefit  or  suffer  financially  as  a  result 
of  the  transfer  of  cash  In  support  of 
federally  assisted  programs.  It  would 
also  provide  for  a  simplified  approach 
for  calculating  interest,  rather  than 
the  multiple  ways  currently  being  ad- 
vanced by  different  Federal  agencies. 
Four  pilot  tesU  conducted  by  the 
States  demonstrated  that  Interest 
could  be  calculated  without  significant 
changes  at  likcreases  in  staffs. 

SUtes,  however,  do  not  have  to 
choose  a  f\mdlng  option  that  calls  for 
Interest  exchange.  Options  are  avail- 
able that  would  not  require  the  ex- 
change of  Interest,  and  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury will  work  with  SUtes  in  Imple- 
menting one  of  the  options  already 
identified  or  in  developing  a  new.  mu- 
tually agreeable  option  for  drawing 
down  funds. 

In  any  case  agency  heads  would  be 
roqulred  to  minimize  the  time  elapsing 
between  the  transfer  of  funds  by  the 
Treasury  and  the  issuance  of  pay- 
ments by  the  SUte.  and  conversely, 
SUtes  would  also  have  to  minimize 
their  timeframe.  The  Treasury  Is  to 
issue  regiUatlons  that  require  a  SUte 
to  pay  Interest  on  applicable  Federal 
funds  that  are  received  In  advance  of 
need.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  SUte 
disburses  Its  own  funds  for  program 
purposes  in  accordance  with  Federal 
law.  regulation,  or  Federal-State 
agreement,  the  SUte  Is  to  be  paid  In- 
terest by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  assess  fines  against  an 
agency  that  does  not  comply  with  re- 
quirements for  timely  disbursement  of 
Federal  funds. 

In  other  words.  Treasury  is  to  set  up 
methods  of  paying  Interest  between 
the  SUtes  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment while  assuring  comparable  and 
equitable  treatment  of  both  parties. 

Federal  grant  awards  would  be  exe- 
cuted in  a  timely  basis  to  assure  the 
availability  of  fimds  when  needed  by 
the  State  to  make  payments  under  a 
Federal  program.  Interest  earned  by 
the  SUtes  on  refunds  of  grant  funds  is 
to  be  returned  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Treasury  Is.  however,  required 
to  take  Into  account  cosU  Incurred  by 
the  SUte  in  establishing  the  amount 
of  Interest. 

A  final  addition  to  the  blU  is  the  re- 
quiring of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  make  a  study  and  prescribe  cri- 
teria to  be  used  by  agencies  in  deter- 
mining whether  to  establish  a  pay- 
ment procediu*  called  a  lockbox 
system.  The  system  uses  rental  box  at 
a  central  post  office  to  which  Federal 
recelpU  are  directed  and  which  is  serv- 


iced by  a  commercial  bank  imder  Fed- 
eral contract. 

I  think  It  noteworthy  that  both  the 
Natioiua  Association  of  State  Audi- 
tors, Comptrollers,  and  Treasurers  and 
the  National  Association  of  SUte 
Budget  Officers  have  called  for  the  In- 
troduction of  this  bill.  These  groups 
have  had  members  on  the  State/Fed- 
eral Cash  Management  Reform  Task 
Force  since  iU  inception,  and  they  en- 
dorse the  spirit  and  content  of  this 
bill,  which  closely  tracks  legislation 
the  task  force  developed.  I  originally 
Introduced  this  piece  of  legislation  In 
the  99th  Congress  as  a  title  In  my  om- 
nibus bill,  the  Federal  Management 
Reorganization  and  Cost  Control  Act 
of  1986.  That  bill  was  unanimously 
voted  out  of  committee  favorably,  and 
at  that  time,  CBO  found  that  the  tltie, 
which  Is  now  this  bill,  had  a  cost  sav- 
ings to  the  Federal  Government  of  $60 
million  per  year. 

This  bill  provides  the  government 
with  improvements  and  efficiency  and 
the  added  bonus  of  budget  savings. 
The  savings  estimate,  which  is  based 
on  previous  years  of  Treasury  infor- 
mation, found  the  SUtes  to  be  paying 
that  much  in  interest  on  Federal  grant 
funds  per  year.  The  value  of  good  cash 
management  lies  not  only  in  lU  sav- 
ings, but  also  In  the  efficiency  It  brings 
to  the  workings  of  government. 
Moneys  must  flow  between  Federal 
and  SUte  governments  in  a  timely 
manner.  It  allows  programs  to  run 
more  smoothly,  eases  bookeeplng,  and 
saves  money.  There  are  no  better  rea- 
sons for  passing  legislation,  and  In 
light  of  our  soaring  deficits  and  the 
need  for  tighter  controls  in  the  flow  of 
our  money,  I  feel  that  this  is  a  bill 
whose  time  has  come. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  an  un- 
resolved issue  of  long  standing,  in  the 
firid  of  intergovernmental  financing, 
has  been  the  timely  drawdown  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  meet  SUte  disbursement 
requirements.  Federal  officials  often 
complain  that  SUtes  profit  unfairly 
from  the  Interest  earned  when  Federal 
fimds  are  drawn  down  too  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  date  of  actual  disburse- 
ment. SUte  officials  have  returned  the 
charge,  citing  imreasonable  delays  in 
Federal  reimbursement  when  States 
advance  their  own  funds  to  meet  pro- 
gram commitments. 

To  remedy  this  source  of  friction, 
and  to  promote  imiform  procedures 
for  the  efficient  transfer  of  Federal 
funds  to  the  State  level.  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  Senator  Roth  in  cosponsoring 
a  bill  entitied  the  "Cash  Management 
Improvonent  Act  of  1987." 

The  primary  object  of  8.  1381  is  to 
provide  mutual  incentives  on  the  part 
of  Federal  and  State  agencies  to  mini- 
mize the  time  elapsing  between  the 
drawdown  of  Federal  funds  and  their 
expenditure  by  the  Statea.  This  goal  is 
to  be  accomplished  by  a  built-in  incen- 
tive mechanism  in  the  form  of  recipro- 


cal intoest  charges  on  such  funds. 
Thus.  Interest  wlU  accrue  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  between  the  time 
when  fimds  are  advanced,  and  are  ac- 
tually disbursed  by  a  State.  Converse- 
ly, Interest  wlU  accrue  to  a  State  in  in- 
stances when  the  SUte  advances  its 
own  fimds,  pending  reimbursement  by 
Federal  authorities.  The  Incentive  to 
avoid  or  to  minimize  interest  charges 
will  promote  efficient  drawdown  prac- 
tices at  both  the  Federal  and  SUte 
levels.  The  Interest  provisions  would 
also  promote  equity  by  Insuring  that 
neither  the  Federal  nor  any  State  gov- 
ernment benefits  or  suffers  financially 
as  a  result  of  Federal  cash  transfers  to 
assistance  programs. 

This  legislation  is  the  product  of  a 
high  degree  of  cooperation  between 
Federal  and  SUte  officials,  working 
through  the  Joint  State/Federal  Cash 
Management  Reform  TadL  Force.  This 
body  was  created  in  1983  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  of  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee,  after  a 
number  of  Senators  and  SUte  officials 
expressed  concern  over  a  new  cash 
management  procedure  being  pro- 
posed by  the  De|[>artment  of  Health 
and  Human  Servioes.  This  procedure, 
called  delay  of  drawdown,  was  intend- 
ed to  address  the  problem  of  too-early 
drawdowns  on  the  part  of  the  SUtes. 
Under  it,  SUtes  would  be  reimbursed 
by  the  Federal  Oovenunent  on  the 
basis  of  historical  check  clearance  pat- 
terns, rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
actual  Issuance  of  checks  or  warrants. 
To  the  extent  this  would  result  in  a 
SUte  being  required  to  issue  checks  or 
warrants  for  which  funds  were  larking 
in  the  SUte  treasury,  it  posed  sUtuto- 
ry  and  constitutional  problems  for 
nearly  half  the  SUtes. 

In  considering  equitable  cash  man- 
agement alternatives,  the  task  force 
contemplated  that  each  SUte  would 
select  from  among  three  drawdown 
techniques  which  would  govern  all 
Federal  cash  transfers  to  the  SUte. 
The  first  would  predicate  drawdown 
requests  on  the  basis  of  checks  paid  by 
the  SUte.  The  second  method,  the 
delay  of  drawdown  method,  would  uti- 
lize estimated  checks  clearibog,  that  is. 
historical  check  clearance  patterns. 
Under  the  third  option,  checks  issued 
with  interest  paid  or  credited,  the 
SUte  would  time  requests  for  ad- 
vances of  Federal  funds  to  coincide 
with  anticipated  check  Issuance  dates. 
Under  this  third  method,  SUtes  would 
be  permitted  to  draw  down  Federal 
funds  within  a  reasonable  period  prior 
to  the  actual  issuance  of  checks  or 
warrants,  obviating  any  sUtutory  or 
constitutional  difficulty  on  the  State's 
part.  Interest  would  be  paid  or  cred- 
ited by  the  State,  according  to  an 
agreed  formula,  for  the  period  Federal 
funds  were  in  the  SUte's  treasury 
prior  to  disbursement  to  a  recipient. 
This  Interest  would  be  netted,  on  an 
annual  bairis.  against  interest  owed  by 


the  Federal  Government  to  the  State 
for  funds  it  advanced  under  other  pro- 
grams requiring  Federal  reimburse- 
ment, for  example,  under  SSI  or  reve- 
nue-sharing programs. 

This  last  method  of  disbursonent 
was  the  subject  of  a  test  program  in- 
volving four  SUtes,  Virginia.  Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  and  California,  under 
which  reciprocal  Interest  was  calculat- 
ed, though  not  actually  exchanged.  On 
the  basis  of  these  pilot  programs  and 
further  study,  the  task  force  executed 
a  memorandum  of  understanding  onx 
November  1,  1985  which,  following 
input  from  other  Federal  agencies, 
forms  the  basis  for  the  legislation  we 
introduce  today. 

At  the  heart  of  this  bill  are  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4,  entitied  "Pajnment 
of  Interest."  This  would  amend  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act, 
31  U.S.C.  section  6503,  essentially  as 
follows:  The  Federal  executive  agency 
earning  out  a  program,  and  a  SUte, 
would  mutually  obligate  themselves  to 
minimize  the  time  elapsing  between 
transfer  of  Federal  funds  and  the  issu- 
ance of  redemption  of  checks,  war- 
rants, or  other  means  of  payment  by 
the  SUte.  Under  regulations  to  be 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, a  SUte  would  be  required  to  pay 
interest  on  funds  from  the  time  of 
their  deposit  to  the  SUte's  account 
and  the  time  of  their  payout  by  the 
SUte,  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  of 
the  bond  equivalent  rates  of  13-we^ 
Treasury  bills  auctioned  during  the 
same  period.  The  SUte  would  be  enti- 
tied to  Interest,  calculated  in  the  same 
manner,  on  any  of  its  own  funds  fran 
the  time  of  their  disbursement  for  pro- 
gram purposes  under  Federal  law. 
until  reimbursement  by  Federal  funds. 
Additional  provisions  govern  treat- 
ment of  refimds  of  grant  funds  re- 
ceived by  the  SUte.  and  of  direct  pay- 
mrats  to  a  recipient  by  the  Federal 
Government  which  are  made  in  part 
on  behalf  of  a  SUte. 

Another  substantive  provision  of 
this  bill,  contained  in  section  3  and  en- 
titied "Disbursement  Objectives."  is 
intended  to  provide  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  with  authority,  in  the 
area  of  disbursements,  which  he  pres- 
ently has  in  coimection  with  Federal 
collection  efforts  under  31  U.S.C.  sec- 
tion 3720.  Basically,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  assess  and  to  collect  a 
charge  from  the  head  of  an  executive 
agency  which  falls  to  comply  with  reg- 
ulations, to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, requiring  timely  disburaements 
by  the  agency  of  Federal  funds.  It  is 
contemplated  that  such  a  penalty 
would  be  an  extraordinary  and  not  a 
routine  occurrence,  but  one  which  will 
afford  the  Secretary  leverage  to  deal 
with  instances  of  persistent  or  gross 
noncompliance  with  cash  managonent 
improvement  regulations. 
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Finally,  aectlon  S  of  the  bUl  Inoorpo- 
tt^tm  aOnoe  Commlwinti  proponl  to 
tm^mtat  the  thnellneai  and  eCfldeney 
of  IMerAl  ooUeetfcme  by  the  Inereued 
(Me  of  lockbox  gyitema.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treaeury  la  to  study  and  make 

iwm emlarifia  concerning  the  ea- 

UbUahment  of  euch  a  lyitem  at  to 
each  exeeuthre  acency. 

liBt  me  reiterate  that  this  ledslatkm 
enjoya  broad  and  enthualasUc  support 
unoog  State  and  Federal  officials. 
When  government  funds  lie  Idle  un- 
neceasarny.  leases  result  to  our  Feder- 
al as  wen  as  State  treasuries.  At  a  time 
of  Increased  budgetary  constraints,  it 
is  doubly  important  that  such  funds 
be  transferred  in  a  timely  manner.  8. 
IMl  will  advance  this  worthwhile  ob- 
jective by  establishing  reciprocal  inter- 
est diargea,  as  an  incentive  to  Federal 
and  State  fiscal  offlcera  to  adopt  and 
—toitmiw  good  cash  management  tech- 
niquea.  The  real  beneficiaries  of  this 
bOl.  of  course,  are  the  dtiaens  for  the 
efficient  use  of  whose  tax  moneys  we 
■hare  leaponsibility.  I  urge  on  their 
behalf  the  prompt  consideration  and 
adoption  of  this  legislation. 

By    Mr.    MXTZENBAUlf    (for 
himself.    Mr.    JoHmroii,    Mr. 
CvAm.  and  Mr.  Fowixa): 
&  1U4.  A  bOl  te  amend  the  National 
fttergy  Conservation  Policy  Act  to  im- 
prove the  Federal  Energy  Manage- 
ment Program,   and   for   other   pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  E:nergy 
and  Natural  Resources.  

0  Mr.  MKTZXNBAUM.  Mr.  President, 

1  rise  today  to  introduce  the  Federal 
Fiiorgy  Management  Improvement 
Act.  legislation  to  revitaliae  and  con- 
tinue the  Federal  Oovemment's  ef- 
tortM  to  encourage  Federal  agencies  to 
use  energy  efficiently.  These  efforts 
have  yielded  significant  benefits  in  the 
past  and  it  is  resfntlsl  that  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment  mn!"***"  Its  oommit- 
ment  to  energy  efficiency,  particularly 
In  its  own  operations. 

Over  10  years  ago  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment developed  its  first  10-year 
plan  tar  energy  ocmservation.  As  a  part 
of  the  implementation  of  that  plan 
Executive  Orders  11012  and  12003  es- 
Uhlkihed  a  10-year  energy  reduction 
goal  for  Federal  buOdtngs  of  20  per- 
cent. Actual  per  square  foot  energy 
consumption  was  reduced  over  the 
1075-S6  10-year  period  by  neaily  17 
peieent:  a  significant  effort  which  rep- 
reaente  hundreds  of  muttons  of  tax- 
payer dollars  saved.  In  addltlmi.  this 
reduction  in  energy  demand  has  en- 
hanced our  national  security  by  reduc- 
ing our  dependence  on  f  or^gn  energy 
supplies. 

Nevertheless,  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Each  year  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment continues  to  spend  nearly  $4  bO- 
Uon  for  energy  consumed  In  over 
600.000  buildings  and   fadlltiea.   Ex- 
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perts  estimate  that  approximately 
one-quarter  of  that  energy  could  be 
saved  through  the  use  of  Just  a  few  ex- 
isting energy  conservation  technol- 
ogies. This  legislaUon  establishes  a 
more  modest  goal.  It  establishes  a  goal 
for  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  reduce 
Ite  energy  demand,  in  iU  buildings  on 
a  per-squaie-foot  basis,  by  10  percent 
over  10  years.  1986  to  1006.  Along  with 
other  exi^ng  energy  conservation 
statutes  this  legislation  also  provides 
the  tools  to  achieve  this  goal. 

When  evaluating  the  tools  by  the 
Oovemment  to  save  energy,  consider- 
ation must  be  given  to  the  barriers 
which  currently  frustrate  the  Federal 
Oovemment  In  making  energy  effi- 
ciency improvements.  There  appear  to 
be  two  major  barriers:  funding  to  fi- 
nance energy  efficiency  Improvements, 
and  a  lack  of  incentive  for  Federal 
bunding/fadllty  managers  to  save 
energy. 

As  for  funding,  this  barrier  appears 
to  have  been  lowered  by  making  pri- 
vate fimds  available  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  finance  energy  effi- 
ciency improvements.  For  many  years 
In  the  private  sector,  energy  service 
companiea.  banks,  and  utillUes  have 
been  willing  to  fund  energy  efficiency 
Improvements  in  return  for  a  share  of 
the  cost  savings  which  result  from  the 
Improvements.  Unfortunately,  these 
ao-called  shared  savings  contracts  were 
not  legal  under  Federal  procurement 
and  omtractlng  regulations  until  last 
year.  Then,  the  1985  omnibus  budget 
reconciliation  bill  amended  the  Na- 
tkHial  Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act 
(NBCPAl  by  authorlxing,  under  a  new 
title  VIII.  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
enter  Into  shared  savings  contracts. 
Evan  with  this  new  authority  and  the 
resulting  availability  of  funds,  howev- 
er, FMeral  buUding  managers  remain 
reluctant  to  make  Investments  In 
energy  Improvements.  Experience  has 
taught  them  that  if  they  ever  save 
fimite.  then  their  budgeto  will  simply 
be  cut  and  those  savings  taken  away. 
Mderal  managers  have  no  Incentive  to 
save  energy— so  why  should  they 
bother? 

The  Federal  Energy  Management 
Improvement  Act  has  as  its  principal 
provision  a  directive  to  agencies  to 
create  an  incentive  for  managers  to 
save  energy  and  to  overcome  this 
second  barrier  to  Federal  energy  effi- 
ciency improvements.  Under  this  legis- 
laUon. tiUe  V,  part  3,  of  NECPA  would 
be  amended  to  require  agencies  to  es- 
t<tt>|t«h  Incentives  for  building  manag- 
ers«to  improve  energy  efficiency,  in- 
cluding arrangements  In  which  agen- 
cies would  retain  a  portion  of  the 
dollar  savings  resulting  from  previous 
energy  savings  measures  undertaken 
by  that  agency.  These  retained  savings 
could  then  be  used  to  make  invest- 
ments in  additional  energy  efficiency 
Improvementa.  In  effect,  these  incen- 


tive payments  could  function  as  an 
energy  Improvements  revolving  fund. 

This  new  directive  for  incentive  pay- 
ments, when  combined  with  the  exist- 
ing shared  savings  contracting  author- 
ity, should  lower  the  barriers  which 
have  frustrated  Federal  efforts  to  ex- 
ploit energy  efficiency  opportunities. 
Considering  the  nearly  17-percent  im- 
provement in  energy  efficiency 
achieved  from  1075  to  1985,  an  im- 
provement of  10  percent  from  1985  to 
1995  Is  clearly  achievable.  Such  a  10- 
percent  Improvement  represents  tax- 
payer savings  of  roughly  $40  million 
per  year. 

Another  important  provision  of  this 
legislation  is  the  establishment  of  an 
Interagency  task  force  of  agency 
energy  managers  to  communicate  and 
promote  energy  effidmcy  ideas.  This 
task  force  would  encourage  greater 
energy  efficiency  achlevemente  by  re- 
quiring Federal  energy  managers  with 
hands  on  experience  in  energy  effi- 
ciency to  meet  to  exchange  ideas,  and 
to  meet  with  private  sector  contractors 
who  can  aaslBt  in  their  efforts.  Cur- 
rently, such  meetings  are  not  required. 
Poor  communication  and  understand- 
ing of  energy  efficiency  options  by 
Federal  officials  are  blamed  for  the 
Oovemment's  reduced  success  In 
saving  energy. 

Ptiudly,  this  bill  estebllshes  a  10-per- 
cent energy  efficiency  Improvement 
goal  for  Federal  automobiles.  Olven 
the  dramatic  increases  in  automobile 
fuel  efficiency  In  recent  years  and  the 
ciirrent  availability  of  models  able  to 
meet  this  energy  Improvement  goal,  it 
is  easily  achievable  and  represents  an 
additional  savings  of  M  million  per 
year  to  U.S.  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  continues 
be  be  faced  with  a  most  serious  energy 
situation.  This  legislation  will  send  a 
strong  signal  to  other  American  Instl- 
tuUons  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
is  not  beccMning  complacent  with 
regard  to  energy  conservation.  This 
legislation  will  establish  new  Federal 
energy  efficiency  goals,  it  wiU  provide 
new  tools  to  save  energy  and  it  wUl 
signal  a  revitalization  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment's  efforts  and  commitment 
to  energy  efficiency  Improvement*. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Regulation 
and  Conservation.  I  anticipate  expedi- 
tious consideration  of  this  legislation 
and  I  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagiies  in  ite  prompt  enactment.  Esti- 
mated budget  savings  of  over  8400  mil- 
lion and  a  strengthened  national 
energy  policy  are  compelling  reasons 
for  ite  enactment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bOl  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Comntassioif  AL  Rsoobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBB.  as  f (dlows: 
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Be  U  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Hotue  of 
lUpre»entative»  of  the  United  State*  a/ 
America  in  Conore—  auemUed,  Th»t  this 
Act  may  be  died  to  u  tbe  "PedenU  Energy 
Blanasement  Improvement  Act". 

Ssc  a.  (a)  TlUe  V.  part  3  of  the  NsUonal 
Bnersy  ConiwrvaUon  Policy  Act  (42  VS.C. 
Sec  sasi-SMl)  la  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"Past  S— Futouu.  EmotoT  llAxusaaan 


.Ml.  FINDINGS. 

"The  Congreas  finds  that^ 

"(1)  the  Pederal  Oovemment  is  the  larg- 
est single  energy  consumer  in  the  nation: 

"(2)  the  coat  of  meeting  the  Pederal  Oov- 
emment energy  requirement  is  substantial: 

"(3)  there  are  si^ilficant  opportunities  in 
the  Pederal  Oovemment  to  conserve  and 
make  more  efficient  use  of  energy  through 
improved  operations  and  maintenance,  the 
use  of  new  energy  effldait  technologies, 
and  through  the  application  and  the 
achievement  of  energy  efficient  design  and 
oonstruction: 

"(4)  federal  energy  conservation  measures 
can  be  financed  at  little  or  no  cost  to  the 
Pederal  Government  using  private  invest- 
ment capital  made  available  through  per- 
formance contracU  as  authorized  by  Title 
Vm  of  the  National  Energy  Conservation 
Policy  Act. 

"(5)  an  increase  in  Pederal  Oovemment 
energy  efficiency  would  benefit  the  nation 
by  reducing  the  cost  of  government,  reduc- 
ing national  dependence  on  foreign  energy 
reaources.  and  demonstrating  the  benefits 
of  greater  energy  efficiency  to  the  nation. 

-8SC  %*i.  POUCY. 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
the  Pederal  Oovemment  has  the  opportuni- 
ty and  the  responsibility,  with  the  participa- 
Uon  of  industry,  to  promote  the  efficient 
use  of  energy  by  the  Pederal  Government, 
•vac  itt.  PuaPosB. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  promote 
tbe  conservation  and  the  efficient  use  of 
energy  by  the  Pederal  Government. 

-ssc  M4.  OKFINmONS. 

"Por  the  purposes  of  this  part— 
"(1)  The  term  "agency"  has  the  meaning 
given  it  in  6  VS.C.  551(1). 

(2)  The  term  "community  of  Pederal 
buildings"  means  a  collection  of  Pederal 
buildings  including  but  not  limited  to  a  Na- 
tional laboratory,  a  military  base,  buildings 
which  are  only  part  of  a  National  laboratory 
or  military  base,  and  the  energy  consuming 
support  systems  for  those  building  collec- 
tions. 

(3)  The  term  "construction"  means  con- 
struction and  substantial  retrofitting  or  ren- 
ovation. 

(4)  The  term  "energy  conservation  meas- 
ures" means  measures  that  are  applied  to  a 
Federal  building  or  community  of  Federal 
buildings  that  improve  life  cycle  cost  effi- 
ciency and  that  Involve  energy  conservation, 
cogeneration  systems,  renewable  energy 
sources,  improvements  in  operations  and 
maintenance  efficiencies,  or  retrofit  activi- 
ties, such  as  architectural  improvements, 
daylighting.  and  high  efficiency  lighting. 
The  term  includes  modifications  to  a  buUd- 
ing or  equipment. 

(5)  The  term  "energy  survey"  means  a 
procedure  to  be  used  in  determining  energy 
and  cost  savings  likely  to  result  from  use  of 
appropriate  energy  related  maintenance  and 
operating  procedures  and  modifications,  in- 
cluding the  purchase  and  Installation  of 
particular  energy-related  equipment,  and 
use  of  renewable  energy  sources. 


(S)  The  term  "Federal  buildtaT"  means 
any  building,  structure,  or  facility  which  is 
constructed,  renovated,  leased,  or  purchased 
in  whole  or  in  part  for  use  by  the  United 
States,  and  which  consumes  energy  during 
the  reporting  period. 

(7)  The  term  "life  cycle  cost"  means  the 
total  cosU  of  owning,  operating,  and  main- 
taining a  building  over  Its  useful  life,  includ- 
ing such  oosU  as  fuel,  energy,  labor,  and  re- 
placement components,  determined  on  the 
basis  of  a  systematic  evaluation  and  compar- 
ison of  alternative  building  systems;  except 
that  In  the  case  of  leased  buildings,  the  life 
cycle  cost  shall  be  calculated  over  the  effec- 
tive remaining  term  of  the  lease. 

(8)  The  term  "renewigale  energy  sources" 
includes  but  is  not  limited  to  sources  such  as 
agriculture  and  urban  waste,  geothermal 
energy,  solar  energy,  and  wind  energy. 

(9)  The  term  "cogeneration"  means  the 
sequential  production  of  thermal  and  elec- 
trical energy:  cogeneration  applications  will 
be  limited  to  those  approved  under  Title 
Vin  of  NECPA. 

(10)  The  term  "performance  contracting" 
means  a  contract  under  which  energy  con- 
servation measures  are  installed  at  reduced 
or  no  cost  to  the  government  and  subse- 
quent payments  are  linked  to  energy  sav- 
ings. Total  payments  to  the  contractor  over 
the  term  of  the  agreement  should  not  be 
greater  than  the  total  energy  savings 
achieved  over  the  term  of  the  contract,  or  in 
the  case  of  cogeneration  projects,  no  greater 
than  the  government's  avoided  energy  cost. 
Examples  of  performaztce  contracting  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  shared  savings, 
guaranteed  leasing,  guaranteed  Installment 
sale  and  discounted  energy  prices  for  energy 
produced  by  cogeneration. 

(11)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy. 

-8EC    MS.    ESTABUSHMKNT    AND    USB    OF    UFB 
CYCLS  COOT  METHODS. 

"(a)  EsTABUsHMxirT  OP  Iiira  Ctcls  Cost 
MiTHODS.— The  Secretary,  in  consulUtion 
with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Director  of  the  NaUonal  Bureau  of 
Standards,  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  shall— 

"(1)  establish  practical  and  effective 
methods  for  estimating  and  comparing  life 
cycle  costs  for  Federal  buildings  or  commu- 
nities of  Federal  buildings,  using  the  sum  of 
all  capital  and  operating  expenses  associat- 
ed with  the  energy  system  of  the  building 
involved  over  the  expected  life  of  such 
system  or  during  a  period  of  26  years, 
whichever  U  shorter,  and  using  average  fuel 
costs  and  discount  rate  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary;  and 

"(2)  develop  and  prescribe  the  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  applying  and  implement- 
ing the  methods  so  established. 

"(b)  Use  or  Lifs  Cycle  Costs.— In  the 
design  of  new  Federal  buildings  and  commu- 
nities of  Federal  buildings,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  energy  conservation  measures  to  ex- 
isting Federal  buildings  and  ccnnmunities  of 
Pederal  buildings,  selection  of  design  or  con- 
servaUon  alternatives  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment shall  be  made  using  life  cycle  cost 
methods  and  procedures  established  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  

"(c)  Use  ni  Noh-Pede»al  STHncruRss.- 
The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to  the 
public  information  on  the  use  of  life  cycle 
cost  methods  in  the  construction  of  build- 
ings, structures,  and  facilities  in  all  seg- 
ments of  the  economy. 
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-SEC  su.  BUDcrr  nsAmsNT  ros  knkbct  cxw- 
snv  AVION  MXASuaas. 

"Each  agency.  In  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's fl»""'«i  budget  request  to  the  Con- 
gress, shaU  specincally  set  forth  and  identi- 
fy funds  requested  for  oMrgy  conservation 
measures  under  section  5S0. 

-sac  M7.  LEASED  BUIUHNCa 

"In  leasing  buildings  for  its  own  use  or 
that  of  another  agency,  each  agency  shall 
give  appropriate  preference  to  buildings 
which  minimize  life  cycle  costs  throui^  the 
use  of  energy  conservatkm  measures. 

-8BC  MS.  mCENTIVBS  FOB  ACBNCIB& 

"Each  agency  shall  establish  a  program  of 
incentives  that  uses  internal  resources  to 
encourage  that  agency  to  conserve  and 
make  more  efficient  use  of  energy.  Such  a 
program  shall  consist  of  arrangements  in 
which  the  managers  of  Pederal  buildings  or 
communities  of  Pederal  buildings  of  the 
agency  retain  a  portion  of  the  dollar  savings 
which  result  from  their  energy  conservation 
measures  to  undertake  further  conservation 
measures.  An  additional  portion  may  be  re- 
tained for  furthering  the  objectives  of  that 
agency. 

-SEC   t«>.   DrmUGENCY   ENERGY   MANAGEMENT 
TASK  FORCE. 

"(a)  In  order  to  assist  the  interagotcy 
committee  organized  under  section  S&6  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  7266)  to  coordinate  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  promoting 
energy  conservation  and  the  efficient  use  of 
energy  and  Inform  non-federal  entities  of 
the  Pederal  experience  in  energy  conserva- 
tion, an  Interagency  Energy  Management 
Task  Force,  referred  to  in  this  section  as  the 
"Task  Force",  shall  be  established. 

(b)  The  Task  Force  shaU  be  composed  of 
the  chief  energy  managers  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Energy,  Defense.  Transportation. 
Agriculture.  Interior.  Justice,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Housing  and  Urban 
Developm«it:  the  Postal  Service;  the  Veter- 
ans Administration:  the  General  Services 
Administration;  and  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration.  The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Energy  for  Conservation 
and  Renewable  Energy  shaU  be  the  Director 
of  the  Task  Force  and  may  request  the  par- 
ticipation of  any  other  agency  or  office  as  Is 
deemed  appropriate. 

"(c)  The  Task  Force  shaU  meet  when  tbe 
Director  requests,  but  not  less  often  than 
twice  a  year,  to  assess  the  progress  of  the 
various  agencies  in  achieving  energy  sav- 
ings: to  collect  and  disseminate  to  agencies, 
states,  local  governments,  and  the  public  in- 
formation on  effective  survey  techniques, 
innovative  approaches  to  the  efficient  use  of 
energy,  incentive  programs  developed  undw 
section  548,  Irmovative  performance  con- 
tracting methods,  the  use  of  oogeneraticMi 
and  renewable  resources,  and  other  infor- 
mation and  technologies  that  would  pro- 
mote the  conservation  and  the  efficient  use 
of  energy;  to  coordinate  energy  surveys  con- 
ducted by  the  agencies;  to  develop  options 
for  use  in  conserving  energy;  and  to  report 
to  the  committee  organised  under  section 
656  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Organlzar 
Uon  Act  (42  VS.C.  7266). 

-SEC  us.  ENERGY  MANAGEMENT  GOALS. 

"(a)  EiRHGT  Perfokmaiice  Goal  fo«  Fed- 
eral BxriLDnios.— Each  agency  shall  aivly 
energy  conservation  measures  to  and  shall 
improve  the  design  for  the  construction  of 
Its  Federal  buildings  and  communities  of 
Federal  buildings  so  that  the  energy  con- 
sumption per  gross  square  foot  of  Its  Feder- 
al buildings  and  communities  of  Pederal 
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buQdliici  tn  uw 


durinc  tbe  PtaMl  Tmt 
M.  IMe.  ti  at  leMt  10 
umvmA  \um  tban  Um  «narg]r  oonrampUoo 
par  graa  iqiMra  foot  of  Ita  Fadanl  bulldingB 
and  finmmimf*'^  of  Fsdcrml  buIkUnai  tn  um 
duriiw  Um  Ftaoal  Taor  andlnc  September 
M.19M.  

"(b)  iMPLBiBrTATioii  SnT*  ro«  PBauL 
Boilsumb  Oom.— To  adUere  the  goel  aet  In 
■ubMOtloa  (a),  aoeb  aceney  ahaU— 

"(1)  prepare  or  update  a  plan  deeerlMnc 
bow  tbe  aiency  intendi  to  meet  the  goal  tn- 
fhyMnf  4ffrtg^.»tn«.  of  ataff  and  Identlflca- 
ttoD  of  high  prloctty  proJeetK 

"iti  perform  enerty  ■unrejn  of  iU  Federal 
ffntyMMj.  and  oonmunlUea  of  Federal  bulld- 
Ingi  to  tbe  extent  iiiini— i]f  for  implemen- 
tattan  of  tble  Mctlon: 

"(S)  iHinc  the  raaulta  of  the  energy  nir- 
veys.  apply  to  tU  Federal  bulldingB  and  oom- 
munttlea  of  Federal  bulldinga  tbe  moat  life 
eytie  ooet-effectlve  energy  oonaenraUon 
meaaurea  tn  aooordanoe  with  the  methoda 
and  prooedurea  apedfled  tn  aectlon  MS; 

"(4)  among  federally  funded 
gire  priority  to  tboae  having  tbe  hlgheat 
WTlnci  to  Inveatment  ratio,  and 

"(5)  MMM^  meaaurea  aooompUabed  with 
private  tnveatment  capital,  give  priority  to 
tboae  baring  Uie  hlgbeat  eatimated  net  ben- 
efit to  tbe  goremment;  and 

"(6)  ennire  that  any  operation  and  main- 
tenance prooedurea  applied  are  continued." 

"(T)  »M»«»i*^iw  temperature  control  devloea 
tn  fMeral  bulldinga  and  oommunltlea  of 
VMeral  bulldinga  tn  conformance  with  tbe 
raqutiemeuU  of  41  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tion 101-M.llS  In  effect  on  July.  1.  19M: 
and 

"(c)  Bmbst  PnroaiiAM*  Ooal  fob  Two- 
Bua  PAaaoNm  AtnoiioBiua.— <1)  Bach 
agency  ataaU  apply  appropriate  procure- 
ment, operatlona.  and  maintenance  poUdea 
to  Ita  iiaaaiiinni  automobile  fleet  ao  that  the 
fleet'a  energy  conaumptlow  per  mile  driven 
during  tbe  Ftacal  Tear  ending  September 
ao.  IMS.  la  at  leaat  10  percent  leaa  than  the 
fiMMgy  futnwimpt*""  per  mile  driven  during 
tbe  Ftacal  Tear  ending  September  30.  1988. 

"(3)  For  purpoaea  of  tbia  aubaection  the 
term  "paaaenger  automobile"  haa  the  mean- 
ing given  It  In  aectlon  S01(3)  of  the  Motor 
Vebide  Information  and  Coat  Savinga  Act 
(IS  njB.C.  3001  (3)>.  except  that  tbe  term 
doea  not  Indude  automobOea  dealgned  to 
peifoim  combat  related  mlaalona  for  tbe 
Armed  Forcea  or  dealgned  to  be  used  In  law 
enforcement  or  emergency  reacue  work, 
-aac  HI.  RKPOvn. 

"Wudi  Mteacj  aball  periodically  fumiah 
tbe  Secretary  with  complete  Information  on 
lU  acUvltiea  under  tbIa  part;  on  lU  progreaa 
tn  achieving  the  goala  aet  tn  aectlon  S80:  on 
tbe  Inoentlvea.  aethrltlea.  and  reeult  of  iU 
program  conducted  under  aectlon  848:  on 
otaatadea  encountered  and  recommenda- 
tlona  to  overcome  audi  obatadea;  and  on  Its 
progreaa  In  achlevliw  tbe  goals  eatabUabed 
tn  tbe  Federal  Ten  Tear  Plan  required  by 
aectlon  381  (aX3)  of  tbe  Coergy  Policy  and 
OoiHervatlon  Act.  The  Secretary  abaU 
report  ««««i«iiy  to  C^ongreaa  on  all  actlvlUea 
under  tbia  part  on  the  progreaa  made 
toward  achievement  of  the  objeetlvea  of  this 
part." 

Sac.  3.  Section  101(b)  of  the  National 
Energy  Oonaervation  PoUcy  Act  (the  Table 
of  Contenta)  la  amended  to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"Pabt  3— Fdbuu. 
"Sec  841.  Findings. 
"Sec  842.  PoUcy. 
"Sec.  543.  Purpoae. 
"Sec  644.  Definitions. 


'Sec   848. 


■Sec.  847. 
■SecB48. 
"Sec.  840. 


IMabllsbment  and  use  of  life 
cycle  coat  methods. 
'Sec  840.  Budget  treatment  for  energy  oon- 
aervation meaaurea. 
Leased  bulldingB. 
Incentives  for  Agendea. 
Interagency  Energy  Management 
Taak  Force. 
"Sec  880.  Energy  Management  Ooala. 
"Sec  881.  Reports.". 

8k.  4.  Section  381(c)  of  the  Biergy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (43  DAC.  8381(c)  is 
amended  to  read: 

(c>  The  Secretary  shaU  Indude  In  the 
report  required  under  section  863  of  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Conservation  Act  the  steps 
taken  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section.".* 

By    Mr.    DURENBEROiai    (for 
hlmaelf.  Mr.  LAumnBto.  Mr. 
STAryoHS.  Mr.   Mrcbsll.  Mr. 
Bauctts,  and  Mr.  Cbafib): 
8.  1384.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

TOXIC  AH  roxxtmoii  ooimoL  act 
Mr.    DURENBEROER.    Mr.    Presi- 
dent, I  am  today  joining  with  Seiuitors 

lAUTWMMEHa,         STArrOKD,         MnCHKLL. 

Baocus.  and  Chafib  to  introdu<»  the 
Toxic  Air  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1987.  This  legislation  will  amend  aec- 
tlon 112  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  assure 
that  the  health  of  our  citizens  and  the 
quality  of  our  environment  will  be  pro- 
tected from  the  harm  which  may  be 
caused  by  emissions  of  toxic  air  poUut- 
ants. 

Amendment  of  the  law  is  made  nec- 
essary by  the  slow  pace  of  standard- 
setting  under  the  existing  statute. 
After  17  years.  EPA  has  listed  and  reg- 
ulated only  seven  hazardous  air  pollut- 
ants while  at  the  same  time  acknowl- 
edging that  several  dozen  substances 
and  several  himdred  chemical  plants 
and  other  sources  of  emissions  may 
today  be  a  threat  to  public  health. 

In  this  case  I  don't  lay  whole  blame 
for  delay  at  the  doorstep  of  the 
Agency.  In  many  respects  it  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  that  Is  to  blame. 
It  creates  unrealistic  schedules  for  the 
promulgation  of  standards.  It  requires 
a  pollutant-by-pollutant  review  of 
health  effects  that  minimizes  the 
reach  of  effective  steps.  And  it  fails  to 
take  advantage  of  the  role  that  can  be 
played  by  State  air  pollution  control 
agencies  in  the  regulation  of  these 
substances. 

So  we're  not  here  to  criticize  the 
Agency,  but  to  fix  the  statute.  And 
many  of  the  reforms  we  are  proposing 
are  based  on  steps  the  Agency  has 
taken  to  get  the  program  for  air  toxics 
moving.  We  want  to  support  those  ef- 
forts and  give  a  clear  signal  that  this  is 
an  Important  priority  for  the  Con- 

STG88. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  fotir  main 
elements  of  this  bill.  First,  it  contains 
amendments  to  the  existing  language 
of  section  112.  It  provides  a  more  real- 
istic period  of  Ume  to  review,  list,  and 
regulate  hazardous  air  pollutants.  It 


provides  that  section  112  may  be  used 
to  respond  to  environmental  problems 
caused  by  air  toxics.  We  have  been 
made  aware  of  such  problems  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region  of  the  Naticm  re- 
cently as  many  studies  show  damage 
to  fish  and  wildlife  from  the  deposi- 
tion and  bioaociunulation  of  toxic  sub- 
stances which  are  released  into  the  air. 

Section  112  is  also  amended  to  pro- 
hibit the  consideration  of  cost  or  other 
factors  in  establishing  the  health- 
based  standards  which  this  section  of 
the  statute  mandates.  This  is  consist- 
ent with  the  original  intent  of  the 
Congress  when  these  provisions  were 
first  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  This  bill  also  responds  to  recent 
decisions  of  the  Agency  with  respect 
to  some  hazardous  chemicals  which 
are  cause  for  concern,  but  which  have 
not  been  listed.  These  are  the  atxaUtA 
intent  to  list  chemicals.  They  are  auto- 
matlcmlly  listed  by  this  legislation. 

In  addition  to  fixing  the  existing  sec- 
tion 112.  this  bill  also  adds  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  statute.  The  second 
major  element  of  this  bill  adds  a  new 
subsection  to  the  law  for  the  control 
of  a  broad  range  of  toxic  air  pollut- 
ants. These  are  substances  which  the 
Congress  identified  as  of  high  concern 
when  we  reauthorized  the  Superfund 
Program  last  year.  For  these  sub- 
stances—of which  there  are  approxi- 
mately 300— we  will  depart  from  the 
pollutan^by-pollutant  approach  to 
regulate  directly  the  sources  of  air 
emissions  of  these  substances.  Major 
sources  of  these  pollutants  wlU  be  re- 
quired to  install  best  available  control 
technology  to  reduce  emissions.  Major 
sources  are  generally  chemical  plants, 
oil  refineries,  treatment  facilities,  and 
other  large  plants  and  manufacturing 
units. 

In  addlUon  EPA  will  be  taking 
action  to  reduce  the  emission  of  toxic 
air  pollutants  from  the  smaller 
sources— the  w(x>dstove8,  service  sta- 
tions, and  solvent  cleaning  oper- 
ations—which contribute  substantial 
amounts  of  these  chemicals  to  the  air 
pollution  problems  of  our  cities  and 
suburbs.  The  objective  established  by 
this  act  is  to  reduce  the  emission  of  air 
toxics  from  these  "area  sources"  by  55 
percent  over  the  next  10  years. 

The  third  major  element  of  this  bill 
addresses  the  extremely  hazardous 
substances  which  when  released  in 
chemical  accidents  can  cause  acute  iU- 
ness  and  even  immediate  death  to 
those  who  are  exposed.  This  biU  in- 
cludes several  provisions  to  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  chemical  accidents  and  to 
establish  countermeasures  which  will 
mitigate  the  extent  of  the  damage 
from  those  events  which  nevertheless 
do  occur.  These  provisions  include  re- 
quirements that  chemical  plants  pre- 
pare hazard  assessments,  authorize  a 
new  chemical  safety  and  hazards  in- 
vestigations txtard,  require  the  owners 


and  operators  of  plants  where  ex- 
tremely hazardous  substances  are 
present  to  conduct  safety  audits,  and 
provide  EPA  authority  to  promulgate 
regulations  with  an  objective  of  pre- 
venting all  releases  of  these  materials. 
Mr.  President,  I  might  say  that 
these  new  accident  prevention  provi- 
sions build  on  authorities  which  the 
Congress  created  in  the  Superfund  law 
last  year  when  it  adopted  the  Emer- 
gency Planning  and  Community 
Right-to-KQOW  Act  of  1986.  That  Is 
prlndiMdly  an  informational  statute. 
This  bill  tries  to  use  that  information 
to  identify  steps  that  will  reduce  risks 
and  mitigate  the  consequences  where 
accidents  do  occur.  It  is  our  firm  inten- 
Uon  to  coordinate  this  bill  with  that 
1986  law  and  we  will  appreciate  the 
advi<x  and  counsel  of  all  those  inter- 
ested In  these  questions  as  to  how  we 
might  better  assure  that  coordination. 
Mr.  President,  the  fourth  major  ele- 
ment of  this  bill  Is  an  authorization  of 
a  definite  and  full  partnership  role  for 
the  agencies  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment in  the  control  of  toxic  air  pollut- 
ants. This  bill  for  the  first  time  pro- 
'.-Ides  that  the  authorities  given  to 
EPA  In  section  112— Including  the  new 
authorities  established  here— can  be 
delegated  to  the  States  and  be  admin- 
istered In  coopen-tion  with  EPA.  State 
programs  will  be  supported  by  grants 
for  that  purpose.  States  may  take  del- 
egation for  the  control  of  hazardous  or 
toxic  air  pollutants  and  for  the  pre- 
vention of  releases  of  extremely  toxic 
substances.  State  agencies  may  run  all 
three  or  any  individual  element  of  this 
mix  in  a  partially  delegated  program. 

The  Conunittee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  is  moving  toward 
markup  of  legislation  to  amend  and  re- 
authorize the  (Jlean  Air  Act  including 
amendments  to  (»ntrol  acid  rain  and 
to  respond  to  the  nonattainment  prob- 
lem which  is  developing  under  existing 
law.  It  Is  the  hope  of  the  authors  of 
this  bill  that  the  committee  will  also 
consider  the  issue  of  air  toxics  in  pre- 
paring and  reporting  that  reauthoriza- 
tion legislation.  There  will  be  a  hear- 
ing on  this  bill  In  the  Eiivironmental 
Protection  Subcommittee  on  Friday 
morning  of  this  week.  We  expect  to 
have  thorough  review  and  discussion 
of  this  legislation  before  it  is  consid- 
ered in  markup  sessions  and  we  Invite 
all  those  interested  to  share  their 
views  in  an  open  and  cooperative  at- 
mosphere which  will  best  facilitate  an 
effective  legislative  product. 

Mr.  President.  I  woiild  ask  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRO.  as  follows: 

S.  1384 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representative*    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congre**  cuaembled. 


Sac.  1.  This  bill  may  be  cited  as  the  "Toxic 
Air  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1987". 

8k.  3.  Section  112  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  7412)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows 

HATIORAL  naSSIOS  STAHSAUM  rOB  HAZASOOtTS 
AND  TOXIC  AIB  POIXCTAirrS 

tec.  112.  (a)  PuBPOSK.— It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  section  to  esUblisb  standards,  regula- 
tions and  requirements  that  will  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment  from 
exposure  to  hazardous  air  pollutanU,  con- 
trol the  release  of  toxic  air  pollutants  and 
prevent  the  release  of  extremely  hazardous 
substances  Into  the  air  and  to  authorize  and 
require  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  take  appropri- 
ate regulatory  and  other  actions  to  protect 
human  health  and  the  environment  from 
injury  or  damage  that  may  result  from  the 
emission  of  air  pollutants. 

[a]  (b)  DsmnTiOHS.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

(1)  The  term  "hazardous  air  pollutant" 
means  an  air  pollutant  which  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Administrator  causes,  or  con- 
tributes to.  air  pollution  which  may  reason- 
ably be  anticipated  to  result  in— 

(A)  an  Increase  in  mortality  or  an  increase 
in  serious  irreversible,  or  incapacitating  re- 
versible, illness  (induding.  but  not  limited 
to.  substances  which  are  carcinogenic,  muta- 
geaie,  teratogenic,  neurotoxic,  which  cause 
reproductive  dysfunction,  or  which  are 
acutely  or  chronically  toxic  whether  indi- 
vidually or  by  reason  of  ctmiulative  or  syn- 
ergistic effects),  or 

(B)  adverse  effecU  to  the  environment  in- 
cluding disruption  of  climatic  or  atmospher- 
ic processes  or  which  through  ambient  con- 
centrations, deposition  or  bloaccumulation 
may  cause  injury  to  or  loss  of  wildlife, 
aquatic  life  or  damage  to  other  natural  re- 
sources except  air  pollutants  the  environ- 
mental effects  of  which  are  subject  to  miti- 
gation pursuant  to  part  E  of  this  Act  or 
other  air  pollutants  for  which  the  Congress 
explicitly  establishes  a  control  program  in 
lieu  of  this  section. 

(2)  The  term  "new  source"  means  a  sta- 
tionary source  the  construction  or  modifica- 
tion of  which  is  commenced  after  the  Ad- 
ministrator proposes  regulations  under  this 
section  establishing  an  emission  standard 
which  will  be  applicable  to  such  source. 

(3)  The  term  "best  available  control  tech- 
nology" means  an  emission  limitation  (in- 
cluding a  prohibition  of  emissions,  if  achiev- 
able) based  on  the  maximum  degree  of  re- 
duction of  emissions  of  a  pollutant  emitted 
from  or  which  results  from  any  source 
within  a  category  to  which  the  limitation 
applies  which  the  Administrator  (or  a  State 
acting  pursuant  to  the  authorities  of  subsec- 
tion (f ))  determines  is  achievable  for  sources 
in  such  category  through  application  of 
measures,  processes,  methods,  systems  or 
techniques  induding,  but  not  limited  to, 
measures  which— 

(A)  reduce  the  volume  of  such  pollutants 
through  process  changes,  substitution  of 
materials  or  other  modifications, 

(B)  endose  systems  or  processes  to  elimi- 
nate emissions,  or 

(C)  collect,  capture  or  treat  such  pollut- 
ants when  released  from  a  process,  stack, 
storage  or  fugitive  emissions  point. 

In  determining  the  "best  available  control 
technology"  which  is  achievable  by  a  cate- 
gory or  subcategory  of  major  sources,  the 
Administrator  (or  a  State  acting  pursuant  to 
a  program  approved  under  subsection  (f)) 
shall  review  the  emission  limitations 
achieved    in    practice    or   contained    in    a 


permit  for  sources  of  a  similar  sise.  type  and 
daas  and  shall  identify  the  moat  atringoit 
of  audi  emlasion  Umitatlaos.  An  wnlasinn 
limitation  based  on  tbe  apudlcatkm  of  "beat 
available  control  technology"  under  this 
section  shall  be  no  leas  atilngent  than  the 
moat  stringent  limitation  Identified  pursu- 
ant to  the  previous  sentence. 

(4)  The  term  "major  source"  means  any 
stationary  source  (induding  all  emlaaiona 
points  snd  units  of  such  source  located 
within  a  contiguous  area  and  under  common 
control)  of  air  pollutants  which  emits,  or 
has  the  potential  to  emit,  ten  tons  per  year 
or  more  of  any  air  pollutant  or  oomliinatlon 
of  air  pollutanU  which  have  been  bated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d). 

(8)  The  term  "area  source"  means  any  sta- 
tionary or  mobile  source  of  air  pollutants 
which  is  not  a  major  source  and  wtiich 
emits,  or  has  the  potential  to  emit,  any  air 
pollutant  or  pollutants  which  have  been 
listed  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  which  is 
emitted  into  the  air  in  measurable  amounts. 

(6)  The  term  "toxic  air  pollutant"  means 
any  chemical  or  substance  subject  to  the  re- 
quirement of  section  313  of  tbe  Bnergency 
Planning  and  Community  Rlght-to-Know 
Act  of  1988  and  which  is  onitted  into  the 
air. 

(7)  Tbe  term  "stationary  source"  means 
any  facility  or  Installation  or  unit  of  such 
facility  or  installation  which  emlU  or  may 
emit  any  air  pollutant. 

(8)  The  terms  "modification."  'owner  or 
operator,"  and  "existing  source"  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  such  terms  have  under 
section  111(a). 

(C)  HaZAKDOOS  AiK  POLLUTAinS.— 
(1)  LlSmiG  AMD  stahdakhb.- 
(A)  The  Administrator  shall,  within  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
CHean  Air  Amendments  of  1970,  publish 
(and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  revise)  a 
list  which  indudes  each  hazardous  air  pol- 
lutant for  which  the  Administrator  shall  es- 
tablish an  emission  standard  luider  this  sub- 
section and  identifies  the  categories  of 
sources  which  emit  each  such  pollutant  In 
more  than  de  mtnimiK  amounts.  The  list 
shall  Include  arsenic  asbestos,  benzene,  be- 
ryllium, coke  oven  emissions,  mercury,  rar 
dionudldes.  vinyl  chloride,  acrylonltrile,  bu- 
tadiene, cadmium,  carbon  tetrachloride, 
chloroform,  chromium.  ethyl«ie  dlchloride, 
ethylene  oxide,  methylene  chloride,  perch- 
loroethylene  and  trichloroethylene.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  add  any  air  pollutant  to 
the  list  established  by  this  subparagraph 
(whether  or  not  the  Administrator  has  in- 
formation with  respect  to  such  air  pollutant 
suffident  to  establish  a  specific  emission 
standard)  whenever  available  evidence  Indi- 
cates that,  without  further  regulation  of  the 
sources  of  such  air  pollutant— 

(i)  the  most  exposed  persons  may  be  ex- 
posed to  such  pollutant  In  ambient  concen- 
trations which  may  exceed  the  threshold 
for  adverse  health  effects. 

(ii)  (for  non-threshold  pollutanU)  the 
most  exposed  persons  may  be  exposed  to 
ambient  concentrations  of  such  pollutant 
which  may  present  more  than  a  negligible 
risk  of  adverse  health  effecU.  or 

(iU)  significant  adverse  effecU  to  the  envi- 
ronment are  likely  to  occur  as  a  result  of 
ambient  concentrations,  deposition  or  bloac- 
cumulation of  such  pollutant. 

(B)  The  Adminiatrator  shall  assess  the 
health  and  environmental  effecU  of  various 
air  pollutanU  or  classes  of  air  pollutanU  to 
determine  whether  nor  not  such  pollutanU 
meet  the  criteria  for  listing  established  by 
subparagraph  (A). 
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(C)  If  after  notice  and  opportunity  for    tion  for  such  poUutant  which,  in  the  Admin-    the  standard.  If  tbe  Administrator  finds 
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(1>  The  ArtmlfilBlfmtor 

MHBMnU  (or  sir  poUutanU  or  <daaM  of 
pollirtw**"  and  ■baD.  to  Um  extant  praetlea- 

yvar  ported.  BMta  yMr  tlio  Admlnlatrator 
gh«n  pubUib  and  tako  oomnMnt  on  the  list 
(rf  poOutantt  wbieh  ar«  candklatw  for  m- 
■i—iiiiint  In  Um  foUowtnc  ywr. 

(U)  In  Mieetliw  tb«  poUutanU  which  are 
to  ba  auhjeot  to  aaMaananta  under  thii  aub- 
nctlan.  the  Admlnlatrator  ahall  flrrtoonald- 
er  thoae  poDutanta  which  are  Uated  pursu- 
ant to  aectloai  SM  and  111  of  the  Biaenen- 
cf  Plannbic  sad  Caaununity  Richt-to-Know 
Act  of  ItM  and  other  aubstanoee  which  are 
fmiwnrt  for  Indusion  on  such  lists. 

(ili)  The  National  Tozleidocy  Procram 
thrawh  tta  DIrectar.  ahaU  maice  reoommen- 
aatloiH  to  the  AthalnlBtrator  ss  may  be  ap- 
propriate with  ravect  to  air  poUutanU 
whleh  BhouM  be  subject  to  aasesanent  pur- 
suant to  thla  subparasraph. 

(tv)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  pre- 
liminary rasults  (rooi  each  sssessment  to 
the  artrnn*  Advisory  Board  for  review  and 
eoniment  before  puldishlnt  the  aMeasment 
in  final  form.  The  Board  shall  respond,  ss  it 
deenw  appropriate,  but  in  no  event  shall  the 
Board's  review  delay  the  eoinpletlon  of  any 
sssessment  under  this  subparagraph. 

(V)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  two-year 
period  the  Administrator  ahall  publish  a  de- 
termination that^ 

(I)  the  air  pollutant  is  a  haaardous  air  pol- 
tatant  as  deflnad  m  section  1 13(bX  1 ). 

<n)  the  air  poOutant  Is  not  a  hasardous 
sir  pollutant  ss  defined  in  section  llMbKl). 
or 

(HI)  there  is  Insufficient  information  to 
determine  whether  the  air  poUutant  Is  a 
haawlous  sir  pollutant 

Such  determination  ahaU  be  made  after 
opportunity  for  comment  from  Interested 
parties.  The  Administrator  shaO  establish  a 
docket  for  such  substance  identified  under 
dauae  (1)  In  a  manner  oomparsble  to  that 
provided  in  sectloas  S07(d)  (3).  (3).  (4)  and 
(S).  Such  determination  shall  be  published 
tocether  with  a  statement  of  the  basis  for 
such  determlnatlan  and  an  identification  of 
the  Information  available  to  the  Administra- 
tor at  the  time  of  the  determination.  A  de- 
termination pursuant  to  subclause  (ID  Is  s 
final  Aseney  action.  If.  with  respect  to  any 
pollutant  or  daas  of  pollutants,  the  Admin- 
istrator determlnea  that  there  is  insufficient 
information  pursuant  to  subclause  (IH).  the 
Administrator  shall  by  rule,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  comment,  establish  a 
reeearch  procrsm  to  collect  the  necessary 
Information  and  a  date  (no  later  than  three 
yean  after  the  date  of  the  initial  determina- 
tion) on  which  a  further  determination  will 
be  made.  The  Administrator  may  require 
the  owners  and  operators  of  fscilities  which 
emit  the  pollutant  to  conduct  the  neceanry 
tessiurch  snd  such  owners  and  operators 
shaU  be  liable  to  the  United  Statea  for  the 
casta  of  such  research. 

(vl)  The  identification  of  s  substance  or 
material  under  paracraph  (1)  shall  not  be 
deemed  a  presumption  that  such  substsnoe 
or  material  Is  a  toxic  or  hasardous  sir  pol- 
lutant 

(C)  Any  person  may  petition  the  Adminis- 
trator to  list  a  substance  under  subpara- 
graph (B).  Within  180  days  after  the  receipt 
of  such  petition  the  Achninistrator  shall 
either  grant  such  petltlmt  or  publish  a  writ- 
ten explanation  of  why  the  petition  should 
not  be  granted.  If  the  Administrator  granta 
the  petition,  the  substance  shall  be  Included 
oo  the  list  of  substances  under  subpara- 
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graph  (B)  for  which  an  sssssament  will  com- 
mence in  the  following  year. 

(D)  At  the  time  of  Ineluslan  of  any  air  pol- 
lutant on  the  list  estabUahed  by  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  Administrator  shall  publish 
and  take  public  comment  on.  a  schedule  for 
the  proposal  and  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions establishing  an  emission  standard  or 
standards  for  such  poUutant.  The  schedule 
shall  provide  for  the  promulgation  of  such 
standard  or  standards  as  expeditiously  ss 
practicable  but  in  no  event  later  than  96 
months  after  the  date  on  which  such  pollut- 
ant Is  listed.  At  least  ISO  days  before  pro- 
mulgating any  emission  standards,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  a  proposed  stand- 
ard together  with  a  notice  for  public  hear- 
ings. 

(E)  Not  later  than  36  months  after  the  In- 
clusion of  any  air  poUutant  on  the  list  estab- 
lished by  subparagraph  (A),  the  Administra- 
tor shaU  promulgate  an  emission  standard 
or  standards  for  such  poUutant  for  aU  cate- 
gories of  sources  listed  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A),  unless  the  Administrator  finds, 
on  the  basis  of  information  Included  In  the 
docket,  that  such  poUutant  clearly  Is  not  a 
hasardous  air  poUutant  The  emission 
standard  or  standards  shaU  be  set  at  a  level 
at  which  no  known  or  anticipated  adverse 
effect  on  the  health  of  persons  occurs  In- 
cluding an  ample  margin  of  safety  unless  a 
more  stringent  standard  Is  required  to  pro- 
tect the  envlrorunent  No  consideraticm  of 
costs,  economic,  energy  or  other  fsctors  or 
technological  fesslbUlty  shall  be  Included  in 
the  determination  of  the  appropriate  level 
for  any  emission  standard  under  this  subsec- 
Uon. 

(P)  Any  emission  standard  established 
purstiant  to  this  subsection  shaU  become  ef- 
fective upon  promulgation  and.  with  respect 
to  new  sources.  shaU  apply  to  such  sources 
the  construction  or  modification  of  which 
was  commenced  after  the  date  on  which 
such  standard  was  proposed. 

(2)  ImoBMATioii  An  omnaiics.— The  Ad- 
ministrator ShaU,  from  time  to  time,  issue 
infonnatlon  on  pollution  control  techniques 
for  air  poUutants  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection. 

(3)  PBOHnrnoRS.— 

(A)  After  the  effective  date  of  any  emis- 
sion standard  under  this  subsection— 

(i)  no  person  may  construct  any  new 
source  or  modify  any  existing  source  which, 
in  the  Administrator's  judgment  (or  the 
judgment  of  a  State  acting  pursuant  to  a 
program  approved  under  subsection  (f)),  wlU 
emit  an  air  poUutant  to  which  such  stand- 
ard appUes,  unless  the  Administrator  (or 
the  State)  finds  that  such  source.  If  proper- 
ly operated.  wlU  not  cause  emissions  in  vio- 
lation of  such  standard  and  establishes  such 
requlremenU  ss  are  necessary  to  assure 
proper  operation  of  such  source,  snd 

(11)  no  air  poUutant  to  which  such  stand- 
ard applies  may  be  emitted  from  any  sta- 
tionary source  in  violation  of  such  standard, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  an  existing  source 

(I)  the  AdmlzUstrator  (or  a  State  acting 
pursuant  to  a  program  approved  under  sub- 
section (f))  ShaU.  after  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  public  comment,  establish  a  compU- 
anoe  date  or  dates  (or  each  category  of  ex- 
isting sources,  which  shall  provide  for  com- 
pliance as  expeditiously  as  practicable,  but 
in  no  event  later  than  two  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  such  standard,  and 

(II)  in  the  case  of  a  poUutant  for  which 
there  Is  no  health  effects  threshold,  the  Ad- 
ministrator (or  a  State  acting  pursuant  to  a 
program  approved  under  subsection  (f)) 
may  exempt  a  particular  existing  source  or 


category  of  existing  sources  from  oompU- 
snce  with  the  standard  for  not  to  exceed  10 
years  if  the  Administrator  (or  the  State)  de- 
termines baaed  on  specific  information  sub- 
mitted snd  placed  in  the  docket  that  owners 
or  operators  of  such  source  or  sources  would 
experience  extraordinary  economic  hard- 
ship In  compliance  with  such  standard  and 
requires  that  such  source  or  category  of 
sources  comply  with  sn  alternative  emission 
limitation  which  would  result  from  the  sp- 
plication  of  best  svallable  control  technolo- 
gy for  that  poUutant  and  category  and  that 
alter  compliance  with  such  alternative  emis- 
sion limiUtion  the  maximum  exposed  per- 
sons wlU  not  be  exposed  to  smbient  concen- 
trations of  the  poUutant  which  result  (ram 
emissions  from  the  source  at  levels  which 
present  more  than  a  negligible  risk  of  ad- 
verse health  effects. 

The  owner  or  operator  of  each  source  of  air 
poUutanU  subject  to  an  emission  staiKlard 
under  this  subsection  shaU  certify  In  a  writ- 
ten statement  submitted  to  the  Administra- 
tor (or  to  s  State  acting  pursuant  to  a  pro- 
gram approved  under  subsection  (f))  that 
such  faculty  is  in  compliance  with  the 
standard  on  and  after  the  effective  date. 

(B)  The  President  may  exempt  any  sta- 
tionary source  from  compliance  with  sub- 
paragraph (A)  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
two  years  if  the  President  finds  that  the 
technology  to  implement  such  standards  is 
not  svallable  and  the  operation  of  such 
source  is  required  for  reasons  of  national  se- 
curity. An  exemption  under  this  subpara- 
graph may  be  extended  for  one  or  more  ad- 
ditional periods,  each  period  not  to  exceed 
two  years.  The  President  shaU  make  a 
report  to  Congress  with  respect  to  each  ex- 
emption (or  extension  thereof)  made  under 
this  subparagraph. 

(4)  EzcEmoa.— 

(A)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  if  In 
the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  It  Is  not 
feasible  to  prescribe  or  enforce  an  emission 
standard  for  control  of  a  hsautlous  air  pol- 
lutant or  poUutants,  the  Administrator  may 
instead  promulgate  a  design,  equipment 
work  practice,  or  operational  standard,  or 
combiitatlon  thereof,  which  in  the  Adminis- 
trator's judgment  is  sdequate  to  protect 
pubUc  health  and  the  environment  from 
any  known  or  anticipated  adverse  effect 
from  such  poUutant  or  poUutanta  with  an 
ample  margin  of  safety.  No  consideration  of 
cosU  or  economy,  energy  or  other  factors 
shaU  be  included  in  the  determination  of 
the  appropriate  level  for  any  standard 
under  this  paragraph.  In  the  event  the  Ad- 
ministrator promulgates  a  design  or  equip- 
ment standard  under  this  subsection,  such 
standard  shaU  Include  requirements  which 
wlU  assure  the  proper  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  any  such  element  of  design  or 
equipment 

(B)  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the 
phrase  "not  feasible  to  prescribe  or  enforce 
an  emission  standard"  means  any  situation 
in  which  the  Administrator  determines 
that— 

(Da  hasardous  air  poUutant  or  poUutanta 
cannot  be  emitted  through  a  conveyance  de- 
signed and  constructed  to  emit  or  capture 
such  poUutant,  or  that  any  requirement  for, 
or  use  of.  such  conveyance  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  law, 
or 

(U)  the  appUcation  of  measurement  meth- 
odology to  s  particular  class  of  sources  Is 
not  practicable  due  to  technological  or  eco- 
nomic limitations. 


(C)  If  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  hearing,  any  person  establishes  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Administrator  that 
an  alternative  means  of  emission  limitation 
wiU  achieve  a  reduction  in  emissions  of  any 
hasardous  air  poUutant  at  least  equivalent 
to  the  reduction  in  emissions  of  such  has- 
ardous air  poUutant  achieved  under  the  re- 
qulremenU of  subparagraph  (A),  the  Ad- 
ministrator ShaU  permit  the  use  of  such  al- 
ternative by  the  source  for  purposes  of  com- 
pliance with  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
such  poUutant. 

(D)  Any  standard  promulgated  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  ShaU  be  promulgated  in 
terms  of  an  emission  standard  whenever  it 
becomes  feasible  to  promulgate  and  enforce 
such  standard  In  such  terms. 

(E)  Any  design,  equipment  work  practice, 
or  operations  standard,  or  was  combination 
thereof,  described  in  this  paragraph  shaU  be 
treated  as  an  emission  standard  for  pur- 
poses of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  (other 
than  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph). 

(d)  Toxic  Air  PoLLOTAirrs.- 

(1)  IH  oKifxaAL.— In  emissions  of  any  has- 
ardous air  poUutant  at  least  equivalent  to 
the  reduction  in  emissions  of  such  hazard- 
ous air  poUutant  achieved  under  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (A),  the  Ad- 
ministrator ShaU  permit  the  use  of  such  al- 
ternative by  the  source  for  punxiees  of  com- 
plisnce  with  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
such  poUutsnt. 

(D)  Any  standard  promulgated  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shaU  be  promulgated  in 
terms  of  an  emission  standard  whenever  it 
becomes  feasible  to  promulgate  and  enforce 
such  standard  in  such  terms. 

(E)  Any  design,  equipment,  work  practice, 
or  operations  standard,  or  any  combination 
thereof,  described  in  this  paragraph  shaU  be 
treated  as  an  emission  standard  for  pur- 
poses of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  (other 
than  the  provisions  of  this  paragri«>h). 

(d)  Toxic  AiK  PoLLOTAirrs.- 

(1)  In  GnrKRAL.— 

(A)  List  or  toxic  adi  poixuxAirrs.- There 
is  hereby  established  a  list  of  toxic  air  pol- 
lutanta  which  shaU  include,  but  not  be  limit- 
ed to,  each  chemical  or  substance  subject  to 
the  requlremenU  of  section  313  of  the 
Emergency  Planning  and  C^ommunity 
Right-to-Know  Act  of  1986  which  is  emitted 
into  the  not  deny  a  petition  on  the  basis  of 
inadequate  resources  or  time  for  review. 

(C)  DausTiHO.- With  respect  to  requlre- 
menU that  may  be  imposed  under  para- 
graph (2)  or  (3),  any  person  may  petition 
the  Administrator  to  remove  a  particular 
toxic  air  poUutant  from  the  list  of  poUut- 
anU established  pursuant  to  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  and  the  Administrator  shall 
remove  such  poUutant  from  the  list  upon  a 
showing  that  there  is  complete,  vaUd  and 
adequate  date  on  the  health  and  environ- 
mental ef fecU  of  such  poUutant  and  that— 

(1)  the  poUutant  wlU  not  cause  any  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  health  of  persons  or  the 
environment  or 

(U)  the  threshold  for  adverse  health  or  en- 
vironmental effecu  caused  by  the  poUutant 
Is  substantially  above  the  emissions  limltsb- 
tion  which  would  result  from  the  applica- 
tion of  best  available  control  technology 
and  compliance  with  the  standard  would 
Impose  extraordinary  economic  <mbU  on  the 
owners  or  operators  of  major  sources  of 
such  poUutant. 

If  the  Administrator  determines  that  it  is 
appropriate  to  remove  a  poUutant  from  the 
list  pursuant  to  a  showing  under  clause  (U), 
the  Administrator  shaU,  simultaneous  with 
such  removal,  establish  an  emission  limita- 


tion for  such  poUutant  which.  In  the  Admin- 
istrator's judgmmt.  is  adequate  to  protect 
human  bMdth  and  the  environment  with  an 
adequate  margin  of  safety  and  which  shaU 
apply  to  aU  major  aouross  of  such  poUutant 
in  Ueu  of  a  standard  established  under  para- 
graph (2).  Any  poUutant  which  is  removed 
from  the  list  pursuant  to  a  showing  under 
clause  (U),  shaU  remain  on  the  list  with  re- 
spect to  actions  taken  and  requlremenU  Im- 
posed under  paragraph  (3). 
(2)  Majok  souacBS.— 

(A)  Majos  souacs  catboosixs.— The  Ad- 
ministrator ahall  publish  (and  from  time  to 
time  revise)  a  list  of  categories  of  aU  major 
sources  which  emit  toxic  air  poUutanU 
listed  pursuant  to  this  subsecticm.  The  cate- 
gories and  subcategories  of  major  sources 
designated  pursuant  to  this  subparagraph 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  be  consist- 
ent with  the  source  categories  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c).  section  111  (with 
respect  to  new  source  performance  stand- 
ards) and  part  C  (with  respect  to  prevention 
of  significant  deterioration)  of  this  Act.  The 
categories  and  subc^egories  listed  shaU  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  synthetic  organ- 
ic chemical  manufacturing  planU:  petrole- 
um refineries;  treatment,  storage  and  dis- 
posal fadUties  for  hasardous  and  soUd 
waste:  pubUdy  owned  treatment  works:  in- 
dustrial wastewater  treatment  faciUties;  and 
f  adUtles  buralng  used  oU. 

(B)  Stamsaxos.— The  Administrator  shaU 
promulgate  an  emission  standard  or  stand- 
ards for  each  category  or  subcategory  of 
toxic  air  poUutanU  which  shaU  assure  that 
aU  major  sources  of  toxic  air  poUutanU  wiU 
achieve  a  degree  of  emfaslons  reduction  at 
least  equivalent  to  that  which  woiUd  be 
achieved  if  the  source  employed  best  avaU- 
able  control  technology  to  reduce  the  emis- 
sions of  such  poUutants.  To  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  the  Administrator  shaU 
establish  such  standards  by  identifying  best 
available  control  technology  for  classes  of 
poUutanU  using  the  generic  rlatswi  listed  at 
52  Federal  Register  21168.  The  Administra- 
tor shaU  from  time  to  time  (but  not  less 
often  than  every  five  years)  review  and 
revise  the  emission  standards  established 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  in  light  of  im- 
provemenU  in  the  emissions  reduction  po- 
tential of  available  control  technologies. 

(C)  COMPUAMCX  scKXDULS.— After  the  date 
of  promulgation  of  any  emission  standard 
for  a  category  or  subcategory  of  major 
sources  under  this  paragraph— 

(i)  no  person  may  construct  any  new 
major  source  or  modify  any  existing  major 
source  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator (or  a  State  acting  pursuant  to  a 
program  approved  under  subsection  (f )),  wiU 
emit  a  toxic  air  poUutant  unlev  the  Admin- 
istrator (or  the  State)  find  that  such  source 
if  properly  operated  wiU  not  cause  viola- 
tions of  such  standard  and  establishes  such 
requlremenU  as  sie  necessary  to  assure 
proper  operation  of  such  source,  and 

(U)  no  toxic  air  poUutant  may  be  emitted 
from  any  major  source  in  violation  of  such 
standard,  except  that  in  the  case  of  an  exist- 
ing source  the  Administrator  (or  a  State 
acting  pursuant  to  a  program  approved 
under  subsecUon  (f))  shaU  establish  a  com- 
pliance date  or  dates  for  each  category  of 
existing  sources,  which  shaU  provide  for 
compliance  as  expeditiously  as  practicable, 
but  in  no  event  later  than  three  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  standard.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  grant  a  waiver  permitting 
an  existing  source  s  period  of  up  to  two  ad- 
ditional years  after  the  compliance  date  es- 
tablished under  this  clause  to  comply  with 


the  standard,  if  the  Administrator  flnda 
that  such  s  period  is  necessary  for  the  in- 
stallation of  controls  and  that  steps  wiU  be 
taken  dtiring  the  period  of  the  waiver  to 
ssstire  that  the  health  of  persons  wlU  be 
protected  from  imminent  endangetment 

(D)  SCHSDUtX  FOB  PaOtCUUlATIOII.— 

(i)  Not  later  than  12  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
Administrator  shaU  list  under  subparagraph 
(A)  the  categories  and  subcategories  of 
sources  which  emit  toxic  air  poUutanta  The 
Administrator  shaU  promul|»te  regulatfams 
establishing  emlHions  standards  for  such 
sources  as  expeditiously  as  practicable  as- 
suring that  standards  for  35%  of  such  cate- 
gories or  sulicategories  shaU  be  established 
no  later  than  three  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  that  standards 
for  sn  additional  25%  of  such  categories  at 
subcategories  shaU  be  established  no  later 
than  five  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Emissions  standards  for  aU  cate- 
gories and  subcategories  shall  be  effective 
not  later  than  ten  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(U)  In  determining  priorities  for  promul- 
gating standards  for  categories  and  subcate- 
gories of  major  sources  for  the  purpose  of 
clause  (1).  the  Administrator  shaU  consid- 
er— 

(I)  the  quantity  of  toxic  air  poUutanta 
that  each  such  category  or  subcategory  wlU 
emit: 

(II)  the  known  or  anticipated  adverse  ef- 
fecU  of  such  poUutanU  emitted  on  human 
health  and  the  envlomment  snd 

(III)  the  exposure  to  snd  location  of 
sources  of  such  poUutanU  and  the  conse- 
quent urgency  of  s  national  standard. 

(E)  Othkk  affucablk  xaqunnmns.— In 
no  event  shaU  application  of  "best  available 
control  technology"  in  setting  standards  for 
major  sources  imder  this  paragraph  result 
in  emissions  for  a  source  of  any  air  poUut- 
ant which  WiU  exceed  the  emisrions  allowed 
by  any  appUcable  standard  established  for 
new  sources  pursuant  to  section  ill  (Indud- 
tng  new  source  performance  standards),  for 
prevention  of  significant  deteriwatlon  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  part  C  (indudlng  best 
avaUable  control  technology  requlrementa), 
or  for  nonattainment  areas  established  pur- 
suant to  part  D  (indudlng  lowest  achievable 
emission  rates  and  reasonably  available  con- 
trol technology  requlrementa)  of  this  Act  or 
any  permit  issued  by  a  State  which  is  appU- 
cable to  emissions  fitmi  a  particular  source. 

(3)  AasA  souKcn.— 

(A)  AaxA  soCTCi  cATBOoaixa.— The  Admin- 
istrator shaU  publish  (and  from  time  to  time 
revise)  a  list  of  aU  categories  of  area  sources 
which  emit  the  toxic  air  poUutanta  listed 
pursuant  to  this  subsection.  At  the  time  any 
category  of  area  sources  is  listed,  the  Ad- 
ministrator ShaU  also  puUlsh  a  detaUed  esU- 
mate  of  the  total  quantity  of  toxic  air  pol- 
lutanU  emitted  by  such  category  of  sources 
in  calendar  year  1988.  The  categnles  of 
area  sources  listed  shaU  indude,  but  not  be 
limited  to  degrnsing  snd  solvent  cleaning 
operations:  pestidde  appUcaticms:  wood 
oombustors:  other  smaU  combustion  units: 
gasoline  nuirketing:'  mobile  sources;  snd  ma- 
terials transportation. 

(B)  Objktivx.— it  ShaU  be  the  objecUve  of 
this  paragraph  to  reduce  emissions  of  toxic 
air  poUutanU  from  area  sources  by  an 
amount  not  leas  than  35%  of  1M8  emissions 
not  later  than  four  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection.  It  shaU  be  a 
further  obJecUve  of  this  subsection  to 
reduce  emissions  of  toxic  air  poUutanU 
from  area  sources  by  an  amount  not  less 
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Um  10%  of  IMS  wnlrtnfM  durlnt  Mcb  of 
ttttw  two-yMT  partodi  toUowtnt  the  Inlttel 
iwtaottoB  fm  «  toUl  rwtaeUon  of  M/%  of 
MM  amtalaiM  of  toobe  air  poOuUnta  aftor 
Un  iMIii  irf  MMiiliiiwit  nf  Thii  nirirrtlff- 

(C)  RnoiOHMm.— To  Mlito**  Um  objoe- 
Vttm  ttfi"*-*'^  hf  Mibpancnph  (B).  the 
l><fciiliiWm«ii  ilMU  UM  the  MitborlUaa  of 
ttito  Aet.  Um  ToKle  auhrtMWW  Oontrol  Act. 
ttM  VMaral  tMectlcfclt.  Funddde  ind  9o- 
dnrtleMe  Act.  Um  Solid  WlHto  DI«MMa  Aet 
ond  oUmt  ■pproprioto  VMwal  itatutM  od- 
mliiMand  toy  ttM  mrlraonMotal  ProtocUoo 
Ijiinrr  to  iitf  fr^**  flin'T'*"'  itondardi^  rec- 
iifi«n.Mi.«  ond  otlMT  roqulrBOMnts  applicable 
to  ana  aouraaa  of  tosic  air  poQutanta.  The 
Adminlatfatar  may  pranulsat*  an  wwlarton 
■taiMteid  or  ataadardi  for  toxic  air  poUut- 
anU  applfcmlthi  to  any  catocory  or  subcate- 
gary  of  araa  aource  requiring  each  aouroe 
(Indudiiw  both  new  and  ezMinc  aoureea)  In 
the  eel  mm  J  or  lubcategory  to  aehioTe  a 
degioe  of  MiilwliiiM  reduction  at  leaet  equlv- 
alant  to  that  which  would  be  acfalered  If  the 
nuree  emplo|«d  raaaonably  arallable  oon- 
trol taehnoloty  to  reduce  emtaaiona  of  such 
poDi^ata.  The  Adrntnietrator  may  uae  the 
aothorltlee  of  aeetlon  111  of  thla  Act  to  re- 
quire that  new  aoureea  In  any  category 
comply  with  nmimlnne  atandarda  aa  provid- 
ed In  aueh  aeetlon  or  a  degree  of  wniaalone 
nduetlon  equivalent  to  that  which  would  be 
aehlevad  If  naw  wuroea  In  the  category  em- 
ployed beat  available  control  technology. 
The  Admtnlatrator  may  promulgate  a 
ibMign  equlpoMnt,  work  practice,  or  oper- 
aUonal  atandard.  or  comblnattnn  thereof.  In- 
dudtaw  requirements  which  wOl  aaaure  the 
proper  opeiatlop  and  maintenance  of  any 
■ueh  dement  of  dedgn  <a  equipment.  appU- 
cable  to  any  new  or  exlatlnc  aouroe  In  any 
eat«gonr  or  aubcateiory  of  area  aoureea 
which  emit  significant  amounts  of  the  toxic 
air  pollutanta  Uatad  puiauant  to  thla  subaec- 

tlOB. 

(e>  CxnaoLT  HAXASOoaa  Aza  Vxmi.vt- 


(1)  OancnvB.— It  ahall  be  the  obJecUve  of 
the  reguIationB  and  program*  authorised 
under  thla  auboectlan  to  prevent  the  releaae 
to  the  air  and  to  '«'«"»««»^  the  oonaequencea 
of  any  accidental  releaae  of  any  extremely 
hasardoua  air  pollutant  Uated  purauant  to 
paragrapha  (SXA)  or  OKA).  The  ownera  and 
operaton  of  tadUtlea  producing,  prooeaaing. 
or  atortng  extremely  haaardous 
have  a  general  duty  to  dealgn 
and  maintain  a  Mife  fadllty  taking  auch 
atepa  aa  are  neoeaaary  to  prevent  releaaea 
and  to  Mtwitw*—  the  oooaequence  of  acciden- 
tal releaae  which  do  occur. 

(A)  lawt  or  axiaaitaLT  wttapooa  u*  roL- 
LUTAwra  auajBCT  to  auDeaii  axLaAaa.— 
Within  30  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
BubaecUon.  the  Administrator  shall  publish 
a  list  of  extremely  haaardous  substances 
which  may.  as  the  result  of  sudden  events, 
be  released  as  air  pollutants  In  concentra- 
tiooa  that  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to 
cauae  acute  toxic  effects  in  humana.  The  list 
abaO  be  drawn  from,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
thoee  subataneea  on  the  list  required  by  sec- 
tion 303  of  the  Imergency  Planning  and 
Community  Right-to-Know  Act  of  1988.  The 
Administrator  shall  from  time  to  time  (but 
not  leas  often  than  every  five  years)  review 
and  revlae  the  list  established  by  this  para- 
graph adding  substances  which,  aa  a  result 
of  sudden  events,  may  be  released  as  air  pol- 
lutants In  concentrations  that  may  reason- 
ably be  anticipated  to  cauae  acute  toxic  ef- 
fects In  humana. 

(B)Hazaxd 


(1)  Not  later  than  IS  mootha  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thia  sobaectlon  (or  13 
months  after  a  subatanoe  la  listed  under 
subparagraph  (A)  whichever  la  later),  the 
owner  or  operator  of  each  facility  at  which 
a  substance  listed  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
<A)  la  present  ihall  oooduet  and  complete  a 
haaard  aasaaKnent  for  each  extrem^y  has- 
ardoua air  pollutant  present  at  the  fadllty. 
The  purpose  of  such  aaeasmenta  ahaU  be  to 
antlftpat^  the  consequences  of  a  renge  (in- 
cluding worst  caae  events)  of  accidental  re- 
leases of  extresaely  haaardous  air  poUutanU 
from  the  facility  and  to  provide  information 
that  may  aid  in  the  prevention  or  mitigation 
of  or  reaponae  to  such  accidental  releaae. 

(U)  The  haaard  aaaeaamenU  required  by 
this  subparagraph  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  the  following  elementa— 

(I)  basic  daU  on  the  facility.  uniU  at  the 
fadllty  whk:h  contain  or  proceaa  extremely 
haiMdous  air  pollutants  (including  the  lon- 
gitude and  laUtude  of  such  unlU).  faculty 
operating  prooedurea.  population  of  the 
nearby  oommunltlea.  and  the  meteorology 
of  the  area  where  the  facility  Is  located: 

(II)  an  identification  of  the  potential 
aoureea  of  release  of  extremely  haaardous 
air  pollutants: 

(III)  an  Identification  of  any  previous  re- 
leases indudlng  the  amounts  released,  fre- 
quencies and  durations; 

(IV)  an  Identlfkmtlon  of  a  range  (Indudlng 
worst  caae  events)  of  potential  releaaes  In- 
dudlng an  estimate  of  the  slae,  concentra- 
tion and  duration  of  such  potential  releases 
and  a  correlation  of  such  factors  with  the 
iHstam^  from  the  source  of  releaae: 

(V)  a  determlnaUon  of  potential  expoaure 
(Indudlnf  the  concentration  and  duration 

of  exposure)  for  all  peraona  who  may  be  put 
at  risk  as  the  result  of  a  releaae: 

(VI)  a  determination  of  the  probability  of 
exposure  as  the  result  of  various  release  sce- 
narioa  Indudlng  consideration  of  meteoro- 
lodcal  factots: 

(VII)  information  of  the  toxldty  of  the 
extremely  haaardous  air  poUutanU  preaent 
at  the  faculty: 

(Vni)  a  review  of  the  efficacy  of  various 
release  prevention  and  control  measures: 
and 

(IX)  a  sendtivlty  analysis  with  respect  to 
the  uncertalntlea  and  assumptions  incorpo- 
rated in  the  haaard  aaseaament. 

(iU)  Each  hasard  aaaeaament  prepared  pur- 
suant to  this  subparagraph  shaU  be  updated 
biennially. 

(iv)  Hasard  assessments  prepared  pursu- 
ant to  the  requlremenU  of  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  avaUable  to  the  Administra- 
tor, to  the  Chemical  Safety  and  Hasarda  In- 
vestigations Board,  to  the  State  in  which 
the  faculty  Is  located,  to  any  local  emergen- 
cy planning  entity  or  public  safety  agency 
having  responsibUlty  for  planning  or  re- 
sponse with  respect  to  releases  which  may 
occur  from  such  facUlty.  and  to  the  public 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  sections  332.  323 
and  334  of  the  Emergency  Planning  and 
Ommunlty  Rlght-to-Know  Act  of  1988. 

(V)  Not  later  than  13  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subparagraph,  the 
Administrator  shall  publish  guidance  with 
respect  to  the  preparation  of  hasard  smieit 
ments  as  required  by  this  subsection.  As  a 
part  of  such  guidance,  the  Administrator 
may  collect  and  publish  Information  on  acci- 
dent scenarios  and  conaequencea  covering  a 
range  of  possible  events  for  various  ex- 
tremely hazardous  air  poUutants.  The  ad- 
ministrator shaU  establish  a  program  of 
long-term  reaeareh  to  develop  and  dissemi- 
nate  Information   on   methods   and   tech- 


nlquea  of  haaard  aaaeaasMnt  which  may  be 
uaeful  In  improving  and  validating  the  pro- 
oedurea employed  in  the  preparation  of 
haaard  aaaesBBents  under  this  subpara- 
graph. 
(C)  IwvisnaATioii  csrikcrrr.— 

(I)  There  la  hereby  established  within  the 
fiivlroamental  Protection  Agency  an  inde- 
pendent safety  board  to  be  known  as  the 
Chemical  Safety  and  Hasards  Investigations 
Board. 

(II)  The  board  shaU  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers Including  a  chairperson  who  shaU  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  oonaent  of  the  Senate.  The  other 
four  members  of  the  Board  shaU  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  and  may  be  selected 
from  individuals  in  private  Ufe,  or  designat- 
ed from  the  staff  of  the  Agency  or  other 
agendes  of  the  United  Statea.  At  any  given 
time,  no  less  than  three  members  of  the 
Board  shaU  be  individuals  who  have  been 
appointed  on  the  basis  of  technical  qualifi- 
cation, profeaslonal  standing,  and  demon- 
strated knowledge  In  the  fields  of  aoddent 
reconstruction,  safety  engineering,  human 
factors,  chemical  safety,  toxicology  or  chem- 
ical regulation. 

(tU)  The  terms  of  office  of  members  of  the 
Board  shaU  be  5  years,  except  aa  otherwlae 
provided  in  this  clause.  Any  Individual  ap- 
pointed to  fUl  a  vacancy  occurring  on  the 
Board  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
office  for  which  his  or  her  predecessor  was 
appointed  shall  be  appointed  (or  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
his  or  her  term  of  office,  a  member  shaU 
continue  to  serve  untU  his  or  her  successor 
Is  appointed  and  shall  have  qualified.  Any 
member  of  the  board  maiy  be  removed  by 
the  Preddent  for  ineffidency.  neglect  of 
duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

(Iv)  The  chairperson  shall  be  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Board  and  shaU  exer- 
cise the  executive  and  administrative  func- 
tions of  the  Board  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
pointment and  supervision  of  personnel  em- 
ployed by  the  Board:  the  distribution  of 
business  among  such  peraoiuiel  and  among 
administrative  units  of  the  Board:  and  the 
use  and  expenditure  of  funds.  Subject  to  the 
civU  service  and  clasaific&Uon  laws,  the 
Board  Is  authorized  to  select,  appoint, 
employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
officers  and  employees,  including  investiga- 
tors, attorneys,  and  administrative  law 
Judges,  as  shaU  be  necessary  to  carry  out  Ita 
powers  and  duties  under  this  subtitle. 

(V)  Trx  Boaxd  shall— 

(I)  Investigate  (or  cause  to  be  investigat- 
ed), and  determine  the  f  acU,  conditions,  and 
circumstances  and  the  cause  or  probable 
cause  of  any  chemical  splU  or  other  accident 
Involving  the  production,  pnxxaslng,  han- 
dling or  storage  of  chemical  substances  in 
which  there  is  a  fataUty  or  substantial  prop- 
erty damage; 

(II)  report  in  writing  on  the  facts,  condi- 
tions and  drcunvstances  of  each  acddent  In- 
vestigated pursuant  to  subclause  (I)  and 
make  such  reports  available  to  the  pubUc; 

(III)  Issue  periodic  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress. Federal .  SUte  and  local  agendes  In- 
cluding the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  concerned  with  the  safety  of  chemi- 
cal production,  processing,  handling  and 
storage,  and  other  Interested  persons  recom- 
mending and  advocating  meaningful  re- 
sponses to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  recur- 
rence or  the  coitsequences  of  chemical  acd- 
dents  of  a  similar  nature  to  thoae  Investigat- 
ed by  the  Board  and  proposing  corrective 
steps  to  make  chemical  production,  process- 
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Ing,  hf»M<Hng  and  storage  as  safe  and  free 
from  riak  of  injury  as  Is  posdble: 

(IV)  recommend  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  pro- 
posed rules  and  orders  which  should  be 
imued  under  the  authority  of  thla  subsec- 
tion to  prevent  or  minimise  the  consequence 
Of  the  releaae  of  extremely  haaardous  sub- 
staoces  as  a  result  of  sudden  events; 

(V)  initiate  and  conduct  special  studies 
and  special  investigations  on  matters  per- 
taining to  the  safety  of  chemical  produc- 
tion, processing,  handling  and  storage 
whether  or  not  an  acddental  releaae  has  oc- 
curred where  the  Board  has  evidence  which 
Indicatea  the  preaenoe  of  a  potential  hazard 
or  hasards; 

(VI)  aaacM  and  reassess  techniques  and 
metho<te  of  hasard  assessment  and  prepare 
and  pubUah  from  time  to  time  recommend- 
ed procedures  for  hasard  aaaessment;  and 

(VII)  establish  by  regulation  requirements 
binding  on  persons  for  reporting  acddents 
subject  to  the  Board's  investigatory  Jurisdic- 
tion under  this  subparagraph. 

(vl)  Whenever  the  Board  submits  a  recom- 
mendaUon  with  respect  to  the  safety  of 
chemical  production,  processing,  handling 
and  storage  to  the  Administrator,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shaU  reqMnd  to  such  recom- 
mendation formally  and  in  writing  not  later 
than  180  days  after  receipt  thereof.  The  re- 
sponse to  the  Board's  recommendation  by 
the  Administrator  shaU  indicate  whether 
the  Administrator  vrill— 

(I)  initiate  a  rule-making  or  issue  such 
order  as  are  necessary  to  implement  the  rec- 
(Mnmendation  taa  full,  pursuant  to  any  time- 
table contained  in  the  recommendation; 

(II)  Initiate  a  rule-making  or  Issue  such 
orders  as  are  necessary  to  implement  the 
recommendation  In  part:  or 

(III)  refuse  to  initiate  a  rule-making  or 
iasue  orders  as  recommended. 
Any  refusal  by  the  Administrator  to  Imple- 
ment a  recommendation  of  the  Board  in  full 
or  in  part,  Indudlng  any  variation  from  the 
schedule  contained  In  the  recommendation. 
ShaU  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  from 
the  Administrator  setUng  forth  the  reaaons 
for  such  ref usaL 

(vU)  The  Board,  or  upon  authority  of  the 
Board,  any  member  thereof,  any  administra- 
tive law  Judge  employed  by  or  assigned  to 
the  Board,  or  any  officer  or  employee  duly 
deaignated  by  the  Board,  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  subparagraph, 
hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  re- 
quire by  subpoena  or  otherwlae  attendance 
and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  evidence  as  the  Board  or  such 
officer  or  employee  deems  advisable. 

(vlU)  The  Board,  or  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Board  duly  deaignated.  miy  ronduct 
an  Inquiry  to  secure  data  with  reepect  to 
any  matter  pertinent  to  the  safety  of  chemi- 
cal production,  processing,  handling,  and 
storage  upon  publication  of  notice  of  such 
inquiry  in  the  Federal  Register  and  may  re- 
quire by  order  that  any  person  engaged  in 
the  producUon.  processing,  handling  or  stor- 
age of  chemicals  to  sutmUt  wrtttm  reports 
and  responses  to  such  requests  and  ques- 
tions as  are  propounded  with  reapect  to  any 
matter  pertinent  to  the  dutlea  and  functions 
of  the  Board.  Such  reports  and  responses 
ShaU  be  submitted  to  the  Board  within  such 
time  and  in  such  form  as  the  Board  may  re- 
quire. 

(Ix)  Any  duly  designated  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Board,  upon  presenting  appro- 
priate credentials  and  a  written  notice  of  in- 
spection authority.  Is  authorized  to  enter 


any  property  wherein  an  extremely  haz 
ardous  substance  listed  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A)  ia  produced,  processed,  han- 
dled or  stored  and  to  do  aU  things  therein 
neceaaary  for  a  proper  investigation.  Such 
officer  or  employee  may  inspect  at  reasona- 
ble times  records.  fUes.  papers,  processes, 
controls,  snd  faculties  and  take  such  sam- 
ples as  are  relevant  to  such  Investigation. 
Each  Inspection  shaU  be  commenced  and 
completed  with  reasonable  promptness  and 
the  resulU  of  such  investigation  made  avaU- 
able. 

(X)  The  Board  Is  authorised  to  establish 
such  procedural  and  administrative  rules  as 
are  neoeasary  to  the  exerdae  of  its  functloits 
and  dutlea. 

(xl)  The  Board  is  authorized  without 
regard  to  section  S  of  title  41  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  enter  Into  such  contracU, 
lesses,  cooperative  agreements  or  other 
transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  con- 
dud  of  the  duties  and  functions  of  the 
Board  with  any  other  agency.  Institution, 
organization  or  person. 

(xU)  The  Administrator  shaU  provide  to 
the  Board  such  support  and  faculties  as  the 
Board  determines  It  needs  to  carry  out  Its 
functions. 

(xlU)  Whenever  the  Board  submiU  or 
transmits  any  budget  estimate,  budget  re- 
quest, supplemental  budget  request,  or 
other  budget  Information,  legislative  recom- 
mendation, prepared  testimony  for  congres- 
sional hearings,  recommendation  or  study  to 
the  President,  the  Administrator  or  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  it  shaU 
concurrently  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
Congress.  No  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
SUtes  ahaU  have  authority  to  require  the 
Board  to  submit  its  budget  requests  or  esti- 
mates, legislative  recommendations,  pre- 
pared testimony,  comments,  recommenda- 
tions or  reports  to  any  officer  or  agency  of 
the  United  SUtes  for  approval  or  review 
prior  to  the  submission  of  such  recommen- 
dations, testimony,  comments  or  reports  to 
the  Congress.  In  the  performance  of  their 
functions  as  established  by  this  Act,  the 
members,  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Board  shaU  not  be  responsible  to  or  subject 
to  supervision  or  direction  of  any  officer  or 
employee  or  agent  of  any  other  part  of  the 
Envlroiunental  Protection  Agency  or  any 
other  agency  of  the  United  States  except 
that  the  President  may  remove  any  member 
of  the  Board  for  ineffidency,  neglect  of 
duty  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

(xlv)  Copies  of  any  communication,  docu- 
ment, investigation,  or  other  report,  or  In- 
formation received  or  sent  to  the  Board,  or 
any  member  or  employee  of  the  Board.  shaU 
be  made  available  to  the  public  upon  re- 
quest, and  at  reaaonable  cost,  except  that 
the  Board  ahaU  not  disdose  information  ob- 
tained under  this  subparagraph  which  con- 
cerns or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  referred  to 
in  secUon  1905  of  UUe  18  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Such  trade  secret  information 
may  be  disdosed  in  a  manner  designed  to 
preserve  confldentlaUty— 

(I)  upon  request,  to  other  Federal  Govern- 
ment departmento  and  agendes  for  official 
use; 

(II)  upon  request,  to  any  committee  of  the 
Congress; 

(HI)  In  any  Judicial  proceeding  under  a 
court  order  formulated  to  preserve  the  con- 
fldentlaUty of  such  Information  without  Im- 
pairing the  proceedings;  and 

(IV)  to  the  public  In  order  to  protect 
health  and  safety,  after  notice  to  any  Inter- 
ested person  to  whom  the  information  per- 
tains and  an  opportunity  for  such  person  to 


comment  on  such  proposed  disclosure  (but 
only  if  the  delay  resulting  from  such  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  would  not  be  detrimental 
to  health  and  safety). 

(ZV)  The  Board  ahaU  submit  an  annual 
report  to  the  Preaident  and  to  the  Congreas 
which  ShaU  indude.  but  not  be  limited  to. 
information  on  acddents  which  have  been 
investigated  by  or  reported  to  the  Board 
during  the  t>revlous  year,  recommendationa 
for  legislative  or  administrative  action 
which  the  Board  has  made,  the  aetkxis 
which  have  been  taken  by  the  Admlnlstra' 
tor  or  the  heads  of  other  agendea  to  imple- 
ment such  recommendationa,  an  identifica- 
tion of  priorities  for  study  and  investigation 
in  the  succeeding  year,  progress  in  the  de- 
velopment of  risk  reduction  tedmologles 
aitd  the  response  to  and  implementation  of 
significant  research  findings  on  chemical 
safety  in  the  public  and  private  sector. 

(xvl)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carrry  out  the  provisioos  of  this  sub- 
paragraph not  to  exceed  $35,000,000  in  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Septembn'  SO. 
1988, 1989. 1990, 1991.  and  1993. 

(D)    RSLBASK    DXTSCTXOa.    PBXVBirTIOll    AMD 

coBKSCTiOK  asQuxasMUiis. — In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  release  of  extremely  hasardoua  air 
poUutants  from  aU  devlcea  and  systems  (In- 
dudlng pumps,  compressors,  valvea,  flanges, 
coimectors.  containers,   and  vessels)  from 
which  there  may  be  a  release  of  any  ex- 
tremely hazardous  air  poUutant  listed  under 
subparagraph  (A)  due  to  sudden  events,  the 
Administrator  shaU  promulgate  rdeaae  vn- 
vention.  detection  and  correcUon  require- 
ments   which    may     include    monitoring, 
record-keeping.   retKtrtlng.   vapor   recovery, 
aecondary  oontalnment,  and  other  design, 
equipment,  work  practice,  and  operational 
requlremenU  which  shaU  be  applicable  to 
aU  such  devices  and  systems  which  are  lo- 
cated  at   a   fadUty   which   manufacturea, 
stores  or  processes  any  extremely  hasardoua 
air  poUutant  listed  pursuant  to  subparar 
graph  (A). 
(E)  Okoib  autboritt.— 
(1)  In  addition  to  any  other  action  taken, 
whm  the  Administrator  determines  that 
there  may  be  an  lmmin«it  and  substantial 
endangerment  to  the  public  health  or  wel- 
fare  or   the   environment  because  of   an 
actual  or  threatened  release  of  an  extremely 
haaardous  air  poUutant  from  a  faculty,  the 
Administrator  may  secure  such  relief  aa 
may  be  necessary  to  abate  such  danger  or 
threat,  and  the  distrid  court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  distrid  in  which  the  threat 
occurs  ShaU  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant  such 
reUef  as  the  pubUc  intoest  and  the  equlUea 
of  the  caae  may  require.  The  Administrator 
may  also,  after  notice  to  the  State  in  which 
the  faculty  is  located,  take  other  action 
under  this  subsection  indudlng,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  issuing  such  orders  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  proted  human  health  and  welfare 
and  the  environment. 

(U)  Any  person  who  wUlfuUy  violatea,  or 
falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with,  any  order  of 
the  Administrator  under  clause  (1)  may.  in 
an  action  brought  In  the  appropriate  United 
States  distrid  court  to  enf  woe  such  order, 
be  fined  not  more  than  $36,000  for  each  day 
In  which  such  violation  occurs  or  faUure  to 
comply  continues. 

(iU)  Within  180  days  after  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  the  Administrator  shaU 
publish  guidance  for  using  the  order  au- 
thorities estabUahed  by  this  subparagrah. 
Such  guidance  shaU  provide  for  coordina- 
tion with  other  authorities  under  this  Act, 
the  Comprehensive  Envirorunental  Re- 
sponse. Compensation  and  liabUity  Act.  the 
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IManl  W»Ur  PoUuUon  Oontitri  Act.  the 
U  Dtaponl  Act.  and  tlie  Toxic 
I  control  Act  which  arc  available 

tatrmtooBm  to  aucfa  relaaaea  or  threatened 


,T  ■AIABBOflS  AIB  POL- 


(S) 

(A)Liaro» 
umuwa  aoaMPT  io  wam-*umm  an  awaoMc 
■UMB.— Within  M  daya  after  enactment  of 
thta  whaeotlon.  the  AdmlnlatnUor  ahaU 
publtah  a  lilt  of  eatremely  luoardoua  aub- 
whlch  majr.  aa  a  reault  of  non- 
or  aplaodlc  eventa.  be  releaaed  aa  air 
poUulanta  tai  eoncentratlona  that  may  be 
raaannablT  antk^oated  to  cauae  acute  or 
ehranlc  advarae  health  effecU  In  humane, 
"nta  Uat  ahall  be  dravn  from,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to.  tbooa  ■ubatanoee  on  the  Hat  required 
br  aeetlan  soa  of  the  ttnerieney  Plannlnc 
KwH  Oonununlty  Rlsfat-to-Know  Act  of  1966. 
TIm  AdmlnlBtratar  ahall  from  time  to  ttane 
(bat  not  laaa  often  than  every  ftre  yean) 
ravlew  and  rertae  the  llat  eatabUahed  by  thla 
parasraph. 

(B)  AuBR*  am  aamr  imncTioira.— The 
owner  or  operator  of  any  facility  or  derloe 
tran  which  there  may  be  a  releaae  of  an  ex- 
tramely  haardoua  air  poUutant  aa  a  reault 
of  noo-auddan  and  epiaodle  eventa  ahall  be 
leqiilred  under  retulatkxis  iaaued  pursuant 
to  thla  aubeectlon  to  carry  out  an  annual 
audit  and  aafety  tavpectlon  of  auch  facility 
or  device.  The  purpoee  of  auch  audit  and  tn- 
na<iiaUnn  ahall  be  to  locate  and  correct  all 
leaks  and  other  routine  or  epiaodle  releaaea 
of  any  extremely  hanrdous  air  poUutant 
listed  under  subparacraph  (A).  The  reaulU 
of  such  Inspection  and  the  results  of  any 
other  aafety  tnapectlon.  survey  or  audit  car- 
ried out  with  reapect  to  the  facility  or  device 
Shan  be  available  to  the  Administrator,  to 
the  State  In  which  the  facility  or  device  is 
located,  to  any  local  emergency  plannlnc 
entity  or  public  aafety  acency  with  responsi- 
bility to  plan  for  or  respond  to  releases  from 
the  facility,  and  to  the  public  consistent 
with  the  provlslans  of  sections  322.  323  and 
334  of  the  Emergency  Planning  and  Com- 
munity Rlght-to-Know  Act  of  1M6. 

(C)  UMixtMm  aaxKnoR.  paxvxmoii  am 
ocmmmmam  aagpnamais.— In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  releaae  of  extremely  haaardous  air 
pollutants  listed  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(A)  ftam  all  devices  and  systems  (Including 
pumps,  uwiumasora  valves,  flangea.  connec- 
tors, contalnets  and  veaaels)  from  which 
there  may  be  a  releaae  of  such  pollutants 
due  to  non-sudden  or  episodic  eventa.  the 
Administrator  shall  promulgate  leak  pre- 
vention, detection  and  correction  requlre- 
raenta  which  may  include  monitoring, 
record-keeping,  reporting,  vapor  recovery, 
secondary  containment,  and  other  deaign. 
equipment,  work  practice  and  operational 
requirements  which  shall  be  applicable  to 
an  such  devices  and  systems  which  are  lo- 
cated at  a  faculty  which  manufactures, 
stores  or  iiiiiusaia  any  stich  poUutant  and 
which  shaU  be  adequate  to  assure  the  pro- 
tection of  human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

(3)  PaaALTixs.— Regiilations  promulgated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  ahaU  Include 
penaltlea  for  the  releaae  of  extremely  haa- 
ardous air  poUutants  and  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator of  any  fadUty  or  device  which  experi- 
ences any  release,  whether  sudden  or  non- 
sudden.  shaU  be  liable  to  the  United  States 
for  the  payment  of  such  penalties.  The  pen- 
alty with  respect  to  any  particular  release 
shaU  be  not  less  than  tfi  per  pound  of  the 
extremely  haaardous  air  poUutant  releaaed 
to  the  air  and  ahaU  otherwise  be  determined 
under  a  formula  establiahed  by  the  Adminis- 


trator. In  establishing  the  formula,  the  Ad- 
mlnlstrmtor  may  consider  factora  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  the  following— 

(A)  the  specific  poUutant  that  is  released 
and  Its  relative  toxicity:  and 

(B)  the  daaa  or  categnr  of  the  faculty  or 
device  from  which  the  substance  was  re- 
leased. 

The  formula  ahaU  provide  for  Increases  In 
the  amount  of  the  penalty  scheduled  peri- 
odically and  In  relation  to  the  quantity  of 
cumulative  releases  from  any  one  faculty  in 
order  to  create  incentives  for  owners  and  op- 
erators to  take  aU  measures  which  wUl  pre- 
vent releases, 

(f  >  Srsn  PaooaAMS.— 

(1)  In  aaixBAL.— Each  SUte  may  develop 
and  submit  to  the  Administrator  for  approv- 
al pursuant  to  this  subsection  a  program  for 
control  of  emission  of  toxic  and  haaardous 
air  poUutants  from  stationary  sources  or  for 
the  prevention  and  mitigation  of  releases  of 
extremely  haaardous  air  poUutants  from  fa- 
dlltlea  In  such  State.  A  program  submitted 
by  a  State  under  this  subsection  may  pro- 
vide for  partial  or  complete  delegation  of 
the  Administrator's  authorities  and  respon- 
siblUtlas  to  control  hasardous  and  toxic  air 
poUutants  and  prevent  the  release  of  ex- 
tremely haaardous  air  poUutants  under  sub- 
sections (c).  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  section.  The 
Administrator  may  also  delegate  to  a  State 
the  authority  to  enforce  standards,  regula- 
tions and  requirements  which  the  Adminis- 
trator has  established  under  such  subsec- 
tions. 

(3)  OuntAMCB.— Not  later  than  13  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  tlUs  para- 
graph, the  Administrator  shaU  pubUsh  guid- 
ance which  would  be  useful  to  the  States  in 
developing  toxic  and  hasardous  air  poUutlon 
control  programs  and  programs  to  prevent 
and  minimize  the  consequences  of  the  re- 
leaae of  extremely  hasardous  air  poUutants. 
The  guidance  shall  specify  the  procedures 
and  standards  to  be  used  in  establlahlng 
emissions  standards  for  hszardoua  air  pol- 
lutants, toxic  air  poUutanU  and  other  regu- 
lations and  requirements  applicable  to  the 
sources  of  such  pollutants  and  to  faculties 
which  have  the  potential  to  emit  extremely 
hazardous  air  poUutants.  Such  guidance 
shaU  at  a  minimum  provide  for  permitting 
requirements  for  new  and  existing  major 
sources  of  toxic  air  poUutants  and  aU 
sources  of  hasardous  air  poUutants  with 
emiaaions  In  more  than  de  minimis  amounts. 
The  guidance  shall  also  provide  for  the  reg- 
istration of  all  facilities  producing  process- 
ing, handling  or  storing  any  extremely  haz- 
ardous air  pollutant  listed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (eHSKA)  or  (eK3)<A). 

(3)  CLKAHiiiOHODSK.— The  Administrator 
shaU  establish  and  maintain  an  air  toxics 
clearinghouse  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance and  information  to  the  several  States 
on  measures,  methods,  practices  and  tech- 
niques effective  In  reducing  the  emission  of 
toxic  and  hazardous  air  poUutants. 

(4)  PnaiiciAL  ASSiSTAMcx.-Upon  appUca- 
tlon  of  a  State,  the  Administrator  may  make 
grants,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Administrator  deems  appropriate,  to 
such  State  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
State  In  developing  and  Implementing  a  pro- 
gram or  partial  program  to  control  the  emis- 
sions of  toxic  and  hazardous  air  pollutants 
or  to  prevent  and  minimize  the  conse- 
quences of  any  release  of  extremely  hazard- 
ous air  poUutants. 

(5)  AmOVAL     OP     STATS     PBOOXAMS.— Not 

later  than  180  days  after  receiving  an  alr 
pollutlon  control  program  or  partial  pro- 
gram submitted  by  a  State  pursuant  to  the 


provisions  of  paragraph  (1),  and  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  public  comment,  the 
Administrator  shaU  either  approve  or  disap- 
prove the  general  procedures  and  authori- 
ties contained  In  such  program.  The  Admin- 
istrator ahaU  disapprove  any  program  aub- 
mitted  by  a  State,  if  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that— 

(A)  the  authoritlea  contained  in  such  pro- 
gram or  partial  program  are  not  adequate  to 
assure  compliance  by  aU  sources  within  the 
State  with  each  standard,  regulation  or  re- 
quirement established  by  the  Administrator 
under  this  subsection  (c),  (d)  or  <e>: 

(B)  adequate  authority  does  not  exist,  or 
adequate  resources  are  not  available,  to  im- 
plement such  program  or  partial  program; 

(C)  the  schedule  for  implementing  such 
program  or  partial  program  and  assuring 
compliance  by  affected  sources  is  not  suffi- 
ciently expeditious:  or 

(D)  the  program  or  partial  program  Is  oth- 
erwise not  in  compliance  with  guidance 
issued  by  the  Administrator  under  para- 
graph (3)  or  is  not  likely  to  satisfy,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  the  objectives  of  this  section. 

If  the  Administrator  disapproves  a  State 
program  or  partial  program,  the  Adminis- 
trator shaU  notify  the  State  of  any  revisions 
or  modifications  necessary  to  obtain  approv- 
al. The  State  may  revise  and  resubmit  the 
proposed  program  for  review  and  approval 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion. The  Administrator  shaU  not  approve  a 
State  program  or  partial  program  that 
would  establish  a  standard,  regulation  or  re- 
quirement applicable  to  a  source  or  category 
of  sources  of  toxic  or  hazardous  air  poUut- 
anU  or  to  a  faclUty  which  produces,  process- 
es, handles  or  stores  an  extremely  hazard- 
ous air  (wUutant  which  Is  less  stringent 
than  a  standard,  regulation  or  requirement 
Issued  by  the  Administrator  under  this  sec- 
tion and  which  would  be  appUcable  to  the 
same  sources  or  facilities. 

(«)  WrTHDXAWAL  ov  ArraovAL.— Whenever 
the  Admlxtistrator  determines  after  pubUc 
hearing  that  a  State  Is  not  administering 
and  enforcing  a  program  or  partial  program 
approved  pursuant  to  this  subsection  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  guidance  published  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (3)  or  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (5),  the  Administrator  shall  so 
notify  the  State  and.  If  appropriate  action  is 
not  taken  within  90  days,  the  Administrator 
shall  withdraw  approval  of  such  program  or 
partial  program.  The  Administrator  shall 
not  withdraw  approval  of  any  program  or 
partial  program  unless  the  State  shaU  have 
been  notified  and  the  reasons  for  withdraw- 
al shall  have  been  stated  in  writing  and 
made  pubUc. 

(7)  Saviiigs  cla nsa.— Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shaU  prohibit  the  Administrator 
from  enforcing  any  appUcable  emission 
standard  under  this  section. 

(g)  MomroKiKG  RsqoiKxicKitTS.— For  the 
purposes  of  developing  or  sssisting  in  the 
development  of  any  standard,  requirement 
or  regulation,  conducting  any  study,  or  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
AdminU^rator  may  require  the  owner  or  op- 
erator of  any  facUity  which  emits  hazardous 
or  toxic  air  poUutants  or  which  produces, 
processes,  handles  or  stores  any  extremely 
hazardous  air  poUutant  listed  pursuant  to 
subsecUon  (eH2KA>  or  (eK3KA)  to  monitor 
for  the  presence  of  such  poUutant  in  the 
emissions  (both  point  and  nonpolnt)  from 
such  source  and  in  the  ambient  air  within 
the  vicinity  of  the  faciUty.  to  Install  and 
maintain  leak  detection  systems  and  to  keep 
such  records  and  make  such  reports  on  the 


results  of  monitoring  and  leak  detection  as 
are  neceaaary  to  discharge  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibllltles  assigned  to  the  Administrator 
by  this  section. 

(h)  RnxAKCH.— The  Administrator  shaU 
conduct  a  program  of  research,  studies  and 
investigations  with  respect  to  the  sources, 
effects  and  control  of  toxic  and  hazardous 
air  poUutants.  In  conducting  such  program 
the  Administrator  may  encourage,  cooper- 
ate with,  and  render  financial  and  other  as- 
sistance to  appropriate  pubUc  authorities, 
agencies,  and  institutions  and  private  agen- 
cies and  institutions  in  the  conduct  of  re- 
search investigations,  experiments,  training, 
demonstrations,  surveys.  pubUc  education 
programs,  and  studies  relating  to  the 
sources,  effects  and  control  of  emissions  of 
toxic  and  hazardous  air  pollutants.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  activities  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section the  Administrator  shaU  give  high 
priority  to— 

(1)  research  with  reapect  to  the  health 
and  environmental  effects  caused  by  the  re- 
lease, concentration,  deposition  and  bioaccu- 
mulatlon  of  toxic  and  hazardous  air  poUut- 
ants: 

(2)  studies,  surveys  and  investigations 
with  respect  to  the  exposure  of  persons  to 
toxic  and  hazardous  air  poUutants: 

(3)  studies  and  investigations  of  atmos- 
pheric processes  that  may  affect  the  fate 
and  transport  of  toxic  and  hazardous  air 
poUutants  after  emission  from  a  source: 

(4)  methods  and  techniques  for  analyzing 
air  samples  for  the  presence  and  quantifica- 
tion of  toxic  or  hazardous  air  poUutants: 

(5)  methods  and  techniques  for  monitor- 
ing ambient  air  quality  and  emissions  from 
specific  sources  of  toxic  or  haaardous  air 
poUutants  to  detect  and  quantify  the  pres- 
ence of  such  pollutants: 

(6)  methods  and  techniques  for  control- 
ling emissions,  whether  Intentional  or  unin- 
tentional, from  sources  or  potential  sources 
of  toxic  or  hazardous  air  poUutants;  and 

(7)  the  development  of  methods  and  tech- 
niques effective  in  reducing  the  quantity  or 
toxicity  of  materials  used  in  processes  or  ac- 
tivities which  give  rise  to  the  emission  of 
toxic  or  lukzardous  air  poUutants. 

Sac.  3.  SecUon  105(aKl)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (43  U.8.C.  7405)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  foUowIng  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  The  Administrator  may  make  grants 
to  air  poUutlon  control  agencies  in  an 
amount  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  plan- 
ning, developing,  establishing,  or  improving, 
and  up  to  one-half  the  cost  of  maintaining, 
programs  for  the  control  of  emissions  of 
toxic  air  poUutanU,  if  the  State  program  is 
approved  pursuant  to  section  112(f)  of  this 
Act.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $35,000,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1988.  1989,  1990,  1991 
and  1992  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph  and  section  112(f)  of  this 
Act." 

Sac.  4.  No  amendment  to  section  112  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7412)  made  by 
this  Act  shaU  affect  any  emission  standard 
for  a  hazardoua  air  poUutant  which  has 
been  previously  promulgated. 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  Senator  Durxn- 
BDumt  in  introducing  this  measure 
today  to  regulate  hazardous  and  toxic 
air  pollutants. 

This  blU  responds  to  a  disgraceful 
failure  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  regulate  releases  of 
these  substances.  In  1970  section  112 
was  included  in  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Its 


purpose  was  to  address  the  problem  of 
highly  toxic  air  pollutants.  To  date 
EPA  has  promulgated  regulations  for 
only  seven  of  these  substances.  Tet 
there  may  be  hundreds  of  these  pol- 
lutants. 

This  failure  by  EPA  exposes  citizens 
in  New  Jersey  and  throughout  the 
country  to  risks  of  cancer,  respiratory 
problems,  and  other  serious  Illnesses. 
Congress  cannot  stand  by  and  let 
these  toxic  chemicals  continue  to  pour 
into  the  air  we  and  our  children 
breathe. 

According  to  EPA's  May  1985  air 
toxics  studies,  cancer  risks  due  to  the 
15  to  45  toxic  air  pollutants  EPA  ana- 
lyzed ranged  from  1.300  to  1,700  cases 
of  cancer  annually.  New  Jersey's  De- 
partment of  E^Dvlronmental  Protection 
indicates  that  for  10  toxic  substances 
it  has  monitored,  about  4.5  million 
tons  are  released  in  our  State  annual- 
ly. 

It's  time  to  act  to  protect  citizens  of 
New  Jersey  and  across  the  country. 
It's  time  to  move  ahead.  A  first  step 
was  the  enactment  of  the  right  to 
know  provisions  I  sponsored  in  the  Su- 
perfund  amendments  last  year.  These 
provisions  put  in  place  emergency 
planning,  notification,  and  emissions 
reporting  requirements  for  dangerous 
substances.  They  wiU  help  prevent  and 
reduce  the  risks  of  emergency  releases, 
and  provide  additional  information  on 
the  sources  and  t5^l>es  of  toxics  being 
emitted  into  the  environment  on  a 
daily  basis. 

A  second  step  we  should  take  is  to 
get  an  emissions  control  program  up 
and  running.  The  bill  does  this  in  sev- 
eral ways.  First,  it  improves  section 
112  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  bill 
closes  the  loopholes  in  the  current  law 
that  EPA  has  used  to  avoid  taking 
action.  It  also  sets  up  a  schedule  for 
Agency  action,  to  push  along  the  deci- 
sion to  regulate  dangerous  pollutants 
under  section  112. 

A  second  component  of  the  bill  is  a 
toxics  safety  net.  The  bill  phases  in 
over  10  years  strong  technology  based 
emissions  standards  for  the  so-called 
major  sources  of  toxic  pollutants.  The 
basis  for  the  safety  net  is  the  list  of 
chemicals  currently  regulated  under 
section  313  of  the  Emergency  Plan- 
ning and  Community  Right  to  Know 
Act,  which  I  sponsored  In  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

The  measure  also  seeks  to  reduce 
eminioiu  from  so-ealled  area  sources 
of  the  section  313  chemicals.  It  calls 
for  a  phased-in  reduction  of  these  air 
pollutants  of  55  percent  over  10  years. 
EPA  has  found  that  as  much  as  75 
percent  of  the  toxics  problem  comes 
from  these  smaller  sources. 

A  third  component  of  the  bill  seeks 
to  prevent  releases  of  some  extremely 
hazardous  substances  from  occurring. 
It  seeks  to  prevent  both  emergency  re- 
leases and  routine  releases  of  these 
substances.  New  Jersey's  Department 


of  Environmental  Protection  indicated 
that  in  our  State  over  350  accidental 
releases  are  reported  every  month. 
Out  of  these  350  releases,  about  48  are 
deemed  serious  enough  to  merit  re- 
sponse action  by  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a  strong  re- 
sponse to  a  very  serious  problon. 
While  it  is  not  a  perfect  bill,  it  is  an 
important  first  step.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  Senator  DuRKinauaR 
and  others  on  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  to  perfect 
the  measure.  I  also  would  like  to 
thank  Senator  BfircHSLL,  our  able 
chairman  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Subcommittee.  Senator  Staf- 
ford, and  Senator  Baucus  for  Joining 
us  in  this  effort.* 


By  Mr.  DcCONCINI  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Hatch,  and  BCr.  Pbox- 
MiRi): 
S.J.  Res.  161.  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  for  a  balanced  budget 
for  the  United  States  Oovemment  and 
for  greater  accountability  in  the  enact- 
ment of  tax  legislation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

BALAMCKD  BTTDCKT  <X)H8T1TUT10MAI.  AUBTOinT 

Mr.  DzCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  stand  before  you  to  once  more 
take  up  the  fight  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution to  require  a  balanced  budget. 
We.  as  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  are  faced  with  the  task  of 
addressing  a  crisis  threatening  the 
very  core  of  our  society.  The  time  we 
can  get  away  with  avoiding  our  re- 
sponsibility has  long  passed.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  to  manage  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  our  Nation  while 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  an  ever  increasing  defi- 
cit. Rather,  we  must  commit  this  Con- 
gress to  balancing  the  budget  by  utiliz- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment. 

The  national  debt  is  currently  hover- 
ing near  the  $2.2  trillion  level.  The 
debt  did  not  reach  the  $1  trillion  marie 
imtil  the  passage  of  over  200  years,  yet 
in  Just  5  years  it  has  increased  from  $1 
trillion  to  over  $2  trillion.  In  light  of 
the  recent  past,  it  is  not  inconceivable 
that  a  $3  trillion  debt  will  be  encoun- 
tered in  3  short  years. 

Beginning  with  my  arrival  here  in 
1977  and.  most  recentiy,  during  the 
last  congressional  session  supporting 
Senator  Thurmohd's  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 225,  I  have  come  before  this 
body  on  a  number  of  occasions  to 
espouse  the  necessity  for  a  balanced 
budget  constitutional  amendment. 
Throughout  my  congressional  career,  I 
have  struggled  to  convey  the  message 
which  has  been  trumpeted  across  the 
land  for  decades.  This  message  is  ex- 
emplified by  a  recent  CBS/New  York 
Times  poll  showing  85  percent  of  the 
American  public  in  support  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  re- 
quiring a  balanced  budget.  The  mes- 
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«■•  to  dear— the  time  for  peanse  of  a 
ff^i«iiwrf  budget  amendinent  to  now. 

SInoe  I  flnt  oo-^onaored  legteUUon 
on  thla  matter  In  IVn.  the  deficit  hM 
Inereeaed  by  $1.4  trillion.  In  the  last  18 
ymn.  the  United  Statee  haa  experl- 
fiKMMi  the  13  largeat  peacetime  defldta 
In  the  hlatory  d  thla  country.  Ten  of 
thoae  la  have  produced  defldta  of  over 
$50  hn'««'  In  IMS  the  national  debt 
gt/ff^  at  approximately  $2  trillion 
whfle  Juat  18  yeara  eaiiler  the  debt 
had  readied  only  $S8S  billion.  The  ea- 
Umated  groaa  Intereat  oi  the  1088  Fed- 
eral debt  reached  $198  bllllon-thla 
figure  alone  la  more  than  the  total 
IBTO  budget.  $188  billion  tranaf  onna  to 
•IuMMt  two-thlrda  of  the  defenae 
budget  or  approximately  80  percent  of 
all  Individual  tax  revenue. 

The  problem  with  government 
apending  la  not  a  recent  development. 
Rather.  It  haa  eaealated  over  the  pre- 
ceding decadea.  In  1882  the  firat  $100 
trfiHtm  budget  waa  approved.  Some  170 
yeara  after  the  founding  of  our  nation. 
Having  breached  the  $100  billion  bar- 
rier, the  $200  bmion  figure  waa  a  mere 
9  year*  in  foUowlng.  being  reached  in 
1971.  Juat  4  yean  later  the  $300  billion 
flgiire  waa  achieved  in  1975.  The  pat- 
tern of  tncreaae  waa  aet  and  Congreaa 
haa  not  hedtated  to  f  aU  in  atep:  $400 
bllllon-1977:  $500  bIlUon-1980:  $800 
bllllon-1981:  $700  bllllon-1982:  $800 
blIlkHi-1984:  and  over  a  trillion  dollars 
haa  been  propoaed  for  fiacal  year  1988. 
Undoubtedly.  Government  spending  is 
out  of  control. 

Continued  maadve  deficit  spending 
haa  had  a  direct  effect  on  an  increaae 
In  the  tax  burden  experienced  by  tax- 
payers while  also  influencing  the  In- 
craaae  of  foreign  inveatment  capital  in 
the  United  Statea.  Clearly,  untethered 
defldt  apending  wlU  have  inherent 
casta  which  wOl  be  felt  by  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  It  la  equally  dear  that 
defldt  apaxUng  cannot  ocmtinue  if  our 
Natkm  la  going  to  maintain  the  free 
enterprlae  system  hlatorically  found  in 
our  country. 

In  addition  to  short  term  sodo-eco- 
nomlc  by-products  of  budget  defldt 
apending.  future  generations  will  be 
faced  with  addressing  a  problem  for 
which  our  generatkm  has  thus  far  ne- 
glected to  take  responsibility.  A  slow 
but  definite  erodon  of  economic  power 
Is  currently  t^dng  place  and  it  Is  our 
sons  and  daughters  and  their  children 
who  will  suffer  the  brunt  of  our  mls- 
deecto  If  we  choae  to  forego  action  on 
thla  laaue.  The  next  generation  may  be 
the  f  Irat  In  thla  century  to  experience 
a  heretofore  little  known  malady, 
"downward  mobility." 

Becauae  our  parents  were  forced  to 
tiun  to  borrowing  to  recover  from  eco- 
nomic hardship  brought  on  by  World 
War  U.  a  national  debt  waa  created 
with  an  annnf'  Intereat  rate  of  $7  bil- 
1km  In  the  mld-1950's.  If  we  f aU  to 
take  steps  to  correct  this  injustice,  our 
chUdren  could  be  faced  with  an  annual 
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Intereat  coat  of  more  than  $300  billion. 
A  yoimg  peraon  entering  the  work 
force  of  today  can  anticipate  pajring 
aomewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$100,000  in  addlUonal  taxea  almply  to 
cover  the  expense  of  carrying  the  na- 
tional debt. 

Since  1970  the  real  per  capiU 
income  for  a  young  adult  has  declined 
by  approximately  one-fifth.  The  pov- 
erty rate  for  Americans  under  the  age 
of  25  is  higher  than  any  other  age 
group.  As  a  result  of  defidt-cauaed 
burdens,  even  the  American  dream  of 
owning  one's  own  home  is  being 
threatened.  It  Is  not  unrealistic  to  en- 
vldon  a  time  in  the  future  when,  al- 
though the  life  span  of  an  Individual 
will  have  increased,  the  quality  of  life 
will  have  deteriorated.  Our  offspring 
will  be  living  longer,  but  not  as  well. 

The  time  for  shirking  the  responsi- 
bility of  future  generations  has  passed. 
We  muat  now  be  willing  to  make  the 
right  deddons  for  the  good  of  our 
ChUdren  and  our  children's  children. 
The  selfishness  must  end  and  a  new 
beginning  with  a  view  to  their  future 
must  commence. 

Under  the  joint  resolution  I  have 
presented  to  you  today,  the  President 
would  be  required  to  submit  a  bal- 
anced budget  to  Congress.  Congress 
and  the  Preddent  would  then  be  re- 
quired to  establish,  by  Joint  resolution, 
a  single  revenue  estimate  which  total 
outlays  for  that  fiscal  year  may  not 
exceed,  unless  Congreaa  so  provides  by 
rollcall  vote  of  three-fifths  of  the  total 
membership  of  both  Houses.  In  the 
event  that  outlays  exceed  revenues  for 
any  given  year.  Congress  is  required 
by  law  to  provide  In  the  next  succeed- 
ing year  for  the  repayment  of  any 
actual  defldt  incurred.  Furthermore, 
the  public  debt  may  not  be  Increased 
unless  approved  by  a  three-fifths  vote 
of  both  Houses. 

No  biU  to  increase  revenues  can 
become  law  unless  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  total  membership  of  both 
Houses  by  rollcall  vote.  However,  in 
the  event  of  war  the  providons  of  the 
amendment  are  waived.  The  resolution 
»\mn  contains  a  definition  of  both  re- 
ceipts and  outlays.  Finally,  this 
amendment  Is  scheduled  to  take  effect 
In  fiscal  year  1991  or  2  years  after  rati- 
fication, whichever  Is  later. 

The  major  distinguishing  feature  of 
this  amendment  from  other  legislation 
submitted  Is  section  2  which  requires 
repajrment  of  outlays  exceeding  actual 
receipts.  By  including  this  section.  It  Is 
hoped  that  the  problems  experienced 
in  the  past  with  enforcing  the  good  in- 
tentions of  those  who  desired  to  keep 
spending  within  realistic  confines,  yet 
never  seemed  able  to  achieve  that 
goal,  will  be  avoided. 

As  has  so  often  been  the  dreum- 
stance  in  this  lengthy  battle  to  achieve 
our  ultimate  goal,  I  once  again  find 
myself  aligned  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Utah.  Senator  Hatch. 


Senator  Hatch  and  I.  In  addition  to 
numerous  other  Members  of  this  body, 
have  struggled  long  and  hard  to 
gamer  passage  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  and  it  la  reaaaurlng  to 
have  a  sUteaman  of  his  stature  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  measure. 

Congreaaman  StBifHouc'a  leadership 
in  the  Houae  haa  reaulted  In  the  sup- 
port of  227  coaponaors.  over  80  per- 
cent, in  that  Chamt>er.  The  amend- 
ment has  been  endorsed  by  the  Na- 
tional Taxpayers  Union,  the  National 
Tax  Limitation  Committee,  and  Citi- 
zens for  a  Sound  Economy,  and  It  is 
antidpated  that,  as  in  the  past,  the 
grassroots  support  of  various  associa- 
tions and  organizations  will  follow. 

This  body,  as  representative  of  the 
American  public,  can  no  longer  Ignore 
the  voice  of  the  people  calling  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  requiring  a 
balanced  budget.  Furthermore,  we 
have  a  duty  to  future  generations  to 
insure  that  they  too  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  lives  comparable  to  those 
which  we  experience  today.  Unless  we 
act  to  address  the  budget  defldt  by  re- 
quiring a  balanced  budget,  the  eco- 
nomic impact  will  impede  our  children 
from  sharing  in  the  fruits  of  this  great 
Nation.  I  for  one  do  not  plan  on  deny- 
ing them  that  opportunity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  Joint  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  RacoRD." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RscoKD,  as  follows: 
BJ.  RB.iei 

Resolved  6v  the  Senate  and  Hovte  of  Rep- 
ntentaHvet  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Conffrest  a**embled,  (two-thirds  of  eacA 
Houte  concurring  thereinJ,  That  the  follow- 
1ns  article  la  propoaed  ss  sn  amendment  to 
the  ConsUtutlon  of  the  United  SUtes. 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intenU  and  pur- 
pose* aa  part  of  the  Constitution  If  ratified 
by  the  lectslaturea  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  SUtes  vrlthln  seven  yeara  after  Its 
submission  to  the  States  for  ratification: 
AsncLS— . 

Sbctioh  1.  Prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Congress  and  the  President  shall  agree  on 
an  estimate  of  total  receipts  for  that  fiscal 
year  by  enactment  Into  law  of  a  joint  resolu- 
tion devoted  solely  to  that  subject.  Total 
outlays  for  that  year  shall  not  exceed  the 
level  of  estimated  receipts  set  forth  In  such 
Joint  resolution,  unless  three-fifths  of  the 
total  membership  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress shall  provide,  by  a  roUcall  vote,  for  a 
specific  excess  of  outlays  over  estimated  re- 
ceipts. 

Sbc.  3.  Whenever  actual  outlays  exceed 
actual  receipu  for  any  fiacal  year,  the  Con- 
gress shall.  In  the  ensuring  fiacal  year,  pro- 
vide by  law  for  the  repayment  of  such 
excess.  The  public  debt  of  the  United  SUtes 
shaU  not  be  Increased  unless  three-fifths  of 
the  total  membership  of  each  House  shall 
provide  by  law  for  such  an  increaae  by  a 
rollcall  vote. 

Ssc.  3.  Prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  pro- 
posed budget  for  the  United  SUtes  Oovem- 
ment  for  that  fiscal  year  in  which  total  out- 
lays do  not  exceed  total  receipts. 
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Sac.  4.  No  bill  to  increaae  revenue  shall 
become  law  unless  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  total  membership  of  each  House  by  a 
rollcall  vote. 

Sac.  S.  The  provisions  of  this  article  are 
waived  for  any  fiacal  year  In  which  a  decla- 
ration of  war  la  in  effect. 

Sac  A.  Total  reoelpU  shall  Include  all  re- 
ceipts of  the  United  States  except  those  de- 
rived from  borrowing.  Total  outlays  shaU  in- 
clude all  outlays  of  the  United  SUtes  except 
for  thoae  for  repayment  of  debt  principal. 

Sxc.  7.  This  article  shall  take  effect  begin- 
ning with  fiscal  year  IMl  or  with  the 
second  fiacal  year  beginning  after  iU  ratifi- 
cation, whichever  la  later. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bkbaux): 
SJr.  Res.  182.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  Augxist  1987  as 
"Cajim  Music  Month";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

CAJTm  MUSIC  M ORTH 

•  Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Preddent, 
today  Senator  Brxaux  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  August  1987  as  "Cajun 
Mudc  Month."  My  dear  friend.  Sena- 
tor Bbxaux,  originates  from  the  south- 
western comer  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana and  can  surely  attest  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  CaJun  culture  in  Louisi- 
ana's history. 

Mr.  Preddent,  music  Is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Cajun  way  of  life.  These 
French-si>eaklng  farmers  who  left 
Acadia  in  1755  settled  on  land  west  of 
the  Miaslsdppi  River  along  with  other 
immigrants  of  Spanish  and  Oerman 
heritage.  This  dyniunic  mixture  of  cul- 
tures, including  that  of  the  already 
present  Indian  and  black  Creole,  gave 
birth  to  CaJun  music. 

Cajun  music  evolved  as  a  French 
folk  music,  bearing  signs  of  strong 
black  influence  and  making  use  of  the 
newly  borrowed  German  accordion  in 
addition  to  the  familiar  fiddle.  As  the 
Cajun  people  developed  their  own  dis- 
tinct cultural  identity  so  did  their 
mudc  become  luiiquely  identifiable. 

Mr.  Preddent.  the  rich  heritage  of 
T^iitirfana  is  largely  preserved  through 
its  mudc.  It  is  important  for  us  to  en- 
cottfage  appreciation  of  CaJim  mudc 
because  it  not  only  helps  to  preserve 
the  Cajun  language  and  culture,  but 
because  it  also  unites  people  from 
many  diverse  backgrounds  and  cul- 
tures. 

While  the  Cajuns  are  a  tremendous 
natiutd  resource  of  which  Louldana  is 
very  proud,  their  appeal  stretches  far 
beyond,  the  borders  of  our  State. 
Indeed,  the  mudc  of  the  Cajuns  is  an 
infectiously  entertaining  and  charm- 
ing blend  of  cultures  that  can  be  en- 
Joyed  by  Americans  all  over  this 
Nation  and  individuals  worldwide.  The 
message  of  the  Cajun  people,  "Joie  de 
vlvre"  (Love  of  Life)  should  be  cele- 
bn^ed  around  the  world. 

For  this  reason.  Senator  Bkxaux  and 
I  have  introduced  this  joint  resolution 
to  both  honor  the  mudcal  abilities  of 
our  native  statesmen  and  share  our 


cultural  wealth  with  others.  I  urge  my 
fellow  colleagues  to  once  again  lend 
their  full  support  to  recognizing 
August  1987  as  "Cajtm  Mudc 
Month."* 


sor  of  this  resolution  honoring  tradi- 
tional values  of  family  and  giving  rec- 
ognition to  the  very  bade  necesdtles 
provided  by  American  agriculture.* 


By  Mr.  KARNES  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  BoRZir,  Iti. 
BvMPSRS,  Mr.  BmmicK,  Mr. 
DcCoHcnit.     Mr.     Dolb.     Mr. 

DUKKHBKKGKR,    Mr.     EZOH,    Mr. 

OARif,  Bffr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Hxtlin. 

Mr.  HxLMS,  Mr.  Hxtmphhxy,  Mr. 

iHOtm,    Mr.    JoHHSTOH.    Mrs. 

Kasscbaum,    Mr.    MATStmAOA. 

Mr.   McCLtrex,  Mr.   Mitchkll, 

Mr.    MuRKOWSKi,    Blr.    Ntrmf, 

Mr.    PxLL.     Mr.    Prtor.    Mr. 

RoTH.      Mr.      Srxinns,      Mr. 

STUMS,      Mr.      Triblx.      Mr. 

Warhxr,  Mr.  WncKKR.  and  Mr. 

Waixop): 
S.J.  Res.  163.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  November  1987, 
as  "National  Family  Bread  Baking 
Month":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HATIORAL  PAMILT  SIZAD  BAKHIO  If OMTH 

•  Mr.  KARNES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution cosponsored  by  30  of  my  fellow 
colleagues  to  designate  the  month  of 
November  as  "National  Family  Bread 
Baking  Month."  This  commemorative 
resolution  would  give  recognition  to  a 
culinary  art  which  emphasizes  the  im- 
portant values  of  family  strength  and 
imlty.  The  modem  American  family  is 
able  to  effectively  meet  today's  chal- 
lenges by  drawing  upon  the  same 
family  oriented  values  of  our  colonial 
ancestors.  These  values  are  inherent 
in  the  traditional  activity  of  family 
bread  baking  which  united  the  family. 

Family  bread  baking  ingredients  rep- 
resent a  large  spectrum  of  U.S.  farm 
products  including:  Wheat,  rye,  com, 
milk  and  cream,  sugar,  eggs.  Recogniz- 
ing this  fact,  several  agriculture-relat- 
ed organizations  have  endorsed  this 
resolution.  Among  these  organizations: 
the  National  4-H  Coimcil.  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  the 
National  Com  Growers  Association, 
the  Sugar  Association,  the  United  Egg 
Association,  the  American  Butter  In- 
stitute, and  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America. 

The  Judiciary  Committee's  Execu- 
tive Committee  will  meet  next  week, 
June  23.  to  act  on  all  commemorative 
resolutions  having  at  least  50  cospon- 
sors.  The  agenda  for  this  committee 
meeting  will  be  set  this  Friday,  June 
19.  The  Judiciary  Committee  will  not 
meet  again  until  October  to  act  on 
commemorative  resolutions,  and  it  is 
essential  that  adequate  time  be  al- 
lowed for  advance  planning  of  M>pro- 
priate  commemorative  activities 
during  the  month  of  November. 
Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  who 
are  not  currently  cospataon  of  this 
Senate  joint  resolution  to  join  with  me 
today  by  becoming  an  original  cospon- 


ADDmONAL  COSPONSOR8 

S.  ITO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rzwix,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DxCoHcnn]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  170,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  repeal 
the  separate  definition  of  disability 
presently  i«>pllcable  to  widows  and 
widowers,  and  to  provide  in  turn  that 
the  months  of  a  widow's  or  widower's 
entitlement  to  SSI  benefits  on  the 
basis  of  disability  may  be  used  in  es- 
tablishing his  or  her  entitlement  to 
medicare  benefits  on  that  basis. 

S.  305 

At  the  request  of  Vit.  Lxaht,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DcCoMcnn]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  305,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  to  improve 
the  administration  of  the  commodity 
distribution  program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasskr,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham]  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  328,  a  bill  to  amend 
chi4>ter  39,  United  States  Code,  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
interest  on  overdue  payments,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  SOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lcvnt.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DcCoNCim]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  508,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
o,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  protections  available  to  Federal 
employees  againsV  prohibited  person- 
nel practices,  and  for  other  purposes. 

a.  5S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crahstoh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  trom  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KxHHXDT]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  552,  a  bill  to  improve 
the  effidency  of  the  Federal  classifica- 
tion system  and  to  promote  equitable 
pay  practices  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes. 

a.  8S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BzirGAMAH.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  WycHnlng 
[Mr.  Wallop]  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nicklcs]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  583,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1988  to 
exdude  from  the  gross  income  of  land- 
owners certain  pajmients  or  economic 
benefits  received  from  the  abandoned 
mine  reclamation  fund  for  uses  set 
forth  in  section  401  of  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act 
of  1977,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prtob,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  PansLm]  «u  added  *»  a 
eoeponaor  of  S.  604.  a  bUl  to  promote 
and  itfotect  taxpayer  rig bta,  and  for 
other  purpoMS. 

a.«aa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  LAorBfasao. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  BbabutI  was  added  as  a 
oosponsor  of  S.  633.  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  flinrrfttiT  of  plastic  products  In  the 
waters  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
muted  SUtea.  to  require  a  study  to  de- 
termine ways  to  eliminate  plastic  pol- 
lution, to  require  a  pubic  awareness 
pitwram  about  plastic  pollution,  and 
to  implement  Annex  V  to  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  the  Prevention 
of  Pollution  from  ships,  as  modified  by 
the  Protocol  of  1978. 
a.  TI4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sracm.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setu  (Mr.  KsmnDT]  was  added  ss  a 
cosponsor  of  8.  714.  a  bill  to  recognlxe 
the  orsanisatlm  known  as  the  Mont- 
ford  Point  Marine  Association.  Inc. 

S.  TtO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rub,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KxKBT]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  780,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
enforcement  provisiona  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 
a.  til 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exoh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
BnTiml  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
8.  912.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936  to  permit  the 
prepayment  of  Federal  financing  bank 
loans  made  to  rural  electrification  and 
telephone  systems,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

a.  t84 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bsmtskn.  the 
names  of  the  Sen^r  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Bukdick],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  DnaBrBmaxRl. 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Baa*ux]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
8.  924.  a  bill  to  revise  the  aUotment 
formula  for  the  alcohol,  drug  abuse, 
and  mental  health  aervlces  blodc  grant 
under  part  B  of  title  XIZ  of  the 
Public  HealUi  Service  Act. 
a.  M8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DaCoHCim, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  RocnrBxaa].  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  MRzamAUMl 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  998.  a 
biU  entitled  the  "Micro  Enterprise 
Loans  for  the  Poor  Act", 
a.  >oai 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bimoamah,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  KaRBTl  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1081.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
coordinated  National  Nutrition  Moni- 
toring and  Related  Research  Program, 
and  oomprehoislve  plan  for  the 


ment  of  the  nutritional  and  dietary 
status  of  the  U.8.  ix>pulation  and  the 
nutritional  quality  of  the  17.8.  food 
supply,  with  provision  for  the  conduct 
of  scientific  research  and  development 
in  support  of  such  program  and  plan, 
a.  iioa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hattixlo.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RxaoLi],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  ManxMBAUMl,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautxiibb»g1 
were  added  as  coeponsora  of  S.  1106,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  simultaneous, 
mutual,  and  verifiable  moratorium  on 
underground  nuclear  explosions  above 
a  low-yield  threshold, 
a.  1111 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exoii,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bxtxoick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1218,  a  bill  to  require 
that  any  Imported  food  be  labeled  to 
specify  the  country  of  origin. 
a.  1184 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chatsx,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pkll],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwttz],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Rxn>],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  HxruHl 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1234,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  lnsiu«  eligibility  of  certain  in- 
dividuals for  beneficiary  travel  bene- 
fits when  traveling  to  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medical  facilities. 

8.  1141 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphkkt,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McCohitkll],  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1242.  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  abortions 
except  where  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endangered,  and  to  prohibit 
the  provialons  under  title  X  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  of  Federal 
family  planning  funds  to  organizations 
that  perform  or  refer  for  at>ortions, 
except  where  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endangered,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.   11«7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockxtklucb. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  KxMiT].  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Wilsoh]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1267,  a  bill 
to  provide  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism 
Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

a  1848 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hattikld.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1343,  a  blU  to  require  that  the 
use  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  escort, 
protect,  or  defend  certain  reregistered 
vessels  in  the  Persian  Oulf  comply 
with  the  War  Powers  Resolution, 
a.  1871 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Mo-rmHAit.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 


[Mr.  Rxiol.  the  Senator  fnnn  Colora- 
do [Mr.  WiRTR].  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wglsom],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  SimpsomI 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1371,  a 
bill  to  designate  the  Federal  building 
located  at  330  Independence  Avenue 
SW,  Washington,  DC,  as  the  "Wilbur 
J.  Cohen  Federal  Building." 

asiiATS  jonrr  assoLDnoa  ii 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crah ston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoTHiHAif]  was  withdrawn  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
23.  a  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relat- 
ing to  increases  in  the  public  debt  of 
the  United  States. 

asNAn  JOINT  >zsoLimoH  la 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pxix,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[I^.  Tmnufoin)]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  26, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  call  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  In- 
formation Services  to  be  held  not  later 
than  1989,  and  for  other  purposes. 
axMATK  Jonrr  asaoLimoii  87 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rixglx.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  StatforoI,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  TinntMoifol,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Oarh],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KastkmI, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Dodd],  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Triblk]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  87,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  November  17, 
1987,  as  "National  Community  Educa- 
tion Day." 

SBiATi  joiirr  aiaoLUTxoM  loi 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crahstoh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLiHOs]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
101,  a  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  19,  1987,  as  "American  Gospel 
Arts  Day." 

amATS  joorr  anoLunoR  los 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  LAxrrxifBKRO. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
103.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  Oc- 
tober 1987  as  "Computer  Learning 
Month." 

smATi  Jonrr  kisolutiom  lot 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  DuRoraxROXR, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Adams],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Domxitici],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  WncKXRl, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pkll],  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
WiRTH],  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Sassir]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
109,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  October  4,  1987,  as 
"National  School  Yearbook  Week." 


aatATB  Jonrr  uaoLunoa  iis 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warhkr],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hklms],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Orasslxt],  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Numr] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  128,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  period  commenc- 
ing on  May  9, 1988,  and  ending  on  May 
IS,  1988,  as  "National  Stuttering 
Awareness  Week." 

asHATB  Jonrr  asaoLunoH  isa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hklms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoscHwrnc]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
138,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
period  commencing  on  July  13,  1987. 
and  ending  on  July  26,  1987,  as  "U.S. 
Olympic  Festival— 87  Celebration," 
and  to  designate  July  17,  1987,  as  "U.S. 
Olympic  FesUval— 87  Day." 

axMAR  Jonrr  axsoLtmoH  i67 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cork,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bkhtskn],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Kir.  Hkinz],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kkrry],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  VhHr.  Mxtzxhbaum],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
bki],  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Triblk]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  157,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
October  1987  as  "Lupus  Awareness 
Month." 

SBMAR  OORCUmUMT  KBaOLUTIOIf  IS 

At  the  request  of  lix.  CRAWSTOif ,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DxTRKiTBERGER],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MotwihaiiI  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  23,  a  conciurent  reso- 
lution designating  Jam  as  an  American 
national  treasure. 

SEHATK  KSSOLCnOR  89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautkhbkro, 
the  name  of  the  Seiuitor  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Olxnh]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  93,  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  re- 
garding future  funding  of  AmtralE. 

SSRATK  aXSOLOnOR  3 1 9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daschle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oldahoma 
[Mr.  BoRxif],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Ford],  the  Senator  from  II- 
llnolB  [Mr.  Simoh],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  ComtAD],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwttz], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
WntTH],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  McCadi],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grasslkt],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Hscht],  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McCommkll] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  219,  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  ethanol,  methanol, 
and  other  oxygeiuited  fuels  as  an  ac- 
cepted air  pollution  control  strategy  in 


nonattainment  areas  designed  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
AMDnnmrr  ro.  laa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Daschlx]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Amendment  No.  289  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  S.  2,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a  volxmtary 
sjrstem  of  spending  limits  and  partial 
public  financing  of  State  general  elec- 
tion campaigns,  to  limit  contributions 
by  multicandidate  political  commit- 
tees, and  for  other  purposes. 

AKBRDlfXRT  RO.  180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschlx]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Amendment  No.  290  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  S.  2,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a  voluntary 
system  of  spending  limits  and  partial 
public  financing  of  Senate  general 
election  campaigns,  to  limit  contribu- 
tions by  multicandidate  political  com- 
mittees, and  for  other  purposes. 

AURDHXHT  HO.  191 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschlx]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Amendment  No.  291  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  S.  2,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a  voluntary 
system  of  spending  limits  and  partial 
public  financing  of  Senate  general 
election  campaigns,  to  limit  contribu- 
tions by  multicandidate  political  com- 
mittees, and  for  other  purposes. 

AMXRDMXRT  RO.  191 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Amendment  No.  292  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  S.  2,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  ESection  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a  voluntary 
sj^stem  of  spending  limits  and  partial 
public  financing  of  Senate  general 
election  campaigns,  to  limit  contribu- 
tions by  multicandidate  political  com- 
mittees, and  for  other  purposes. 

AMXRDIIXHT  RO.  193 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Seiuitor  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Amendment  No.  293  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  S.  2,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a  voluntary 
system  of  spending  limits  and  partial 
public  financing  of  Senate  general 
election  campaigns,  to  limit  contribu- 
tions by  multicandidate  political  com- 
mittees, and  for  other  piuposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 61— RELATING  TO  RE- 
SUMPTION OF  THE  ORDERLY 
DEPARTURE  PROGRAM  FROM 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BCURKOWSKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
SncpsoH,  and  Mr.  DECoHcnn)  submit- 
ted the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion: which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

8.  CoR.  Raa.  61 

Whereas,  more  than  120.000  peraons  have 
emigrated  from  Vietnam  under  the  United 
Nations  Orderly  Departure  Program  for 
Vietnam  established  under  an  agreement 
made  between  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  authorlttea 
of  the  Social  Republic  of  Vietnam  in  1979: 

Whereas,  In  1984  and  198S  more  people 
departed  Vietnam  under  the  Orderly  Depar- 
ture Program  than  departed  by  sea; 

Whereas,  the  Orderly  Departure  Program 
has  eliminated  the  need  for  emigrants  from 
Vietnam  to  risk  the  hazards  of  departure  by 
sea,  including  dangerous  weather,  un- 
seaworthy  vessels,  and  tiarm  by  ptrmtes; 

Whereas,  the  International  community, 
the  United  States  Oovemment,  and  the 
American  people  support  ttie  Orderly  De- 
parture Program: 

Whereas,  the  agreement  establishing  the 
Orderly  Departure  Program  permits  depar- 
ture from  Vietnam  In  "family  reunion  and 
humanitarian  cases"; 

Whereas,  that  agreement  requires  the 
Oovemment  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam  to  provide  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  the  receiv- 
ing countries  with  every  facility  to  conduct 
the  Orderly  Departure  Program; 

Whereas,  the  President,  in  consultation 
with  the  Congress,  stated  in  Sept«nber 
1984,  and  reaffirmed  in  1985.  1986.  and  1987. 
that  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  re- 
ceive (1)  persons  of  special  humanitarian 
concern  from  Vietnam,  in  particular  the 
prisoners  Interned  in  so-called  re-education 
camps,  thousands  of  whom  remain  impris- 
oned because  of  their  past  associations  with 
United  States  programs  and  policies  In  the 
region  or  with  the  former  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam:  and  (2)  the  Amer- 
asian  children  and  their  mothers  and  other 
close  relatives  remaining  In  Vietnam: 

Whereas,  disagreements  have  arisen  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  regarding  the  eligibil- 
ity of  applicants  for  participation  in  the  Or- 
derly Departure  Program: 

Whereas,  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  representatives  of 
other  concerned  governments  have  earnest- 
ly sought  Improvements  in  the  operation  of 
the  Orderly  Departure  Program  at  meetings 
with  repreaenUtlves  of  the  United  NaUoos 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam: 

Whereas,  on  January  1,  1986,  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
suspended  the  interviewing  and  proceaaing 
of  all  applicants  in  Vietnam  for  resettle- 
ment in  the  United  States,  thus  threatening 
to  interrupt  the  flow  of  departures  from 
Vietnam  of  those  peraons  found  eligible  for 
admission  to  the  United  States  as  refugees 
or  Immigrants; 

vmereas.  many  Vietnamese  seeking 
family  reunification  by  means  of  the  Order- 
ly Departure  Program  may  once  again 
chooae  the  perilous  exodus  by  Ixiat  becauae 
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, that  th*  Ordnrly  Dapar- 

I  to  not  A  mMunlncful  meana  for 

moh  iwiiilflf  tkm" 

WlMNoa.  maay  VtotnuMM  people  who 
raeetve  exit  permlU  mra  iHMitunt—ed  and 
■tripped  of  entttleoMnta  pendtnc  their  de- 
parture trani  Vtetnain;  ,^  .^ 
WharcM.  it  to  la  the  beet  IntereeU  of  both 
the  Untted  States  Ooverainent  and  the  Oor- 

of  the  Soetallet  Republic  of  Vtet- 

and  the  beat  IntereaU  of  the  people 
._en>ed  to  reeeh  a  eonpraBlee  on  who  la 
tfigibie  for  eailgratlan  from  Vietnam: 

Wbeieaa.  on  Oepteoiber  M.  IN*,  the  Con- 
giea  acraed  to  a  ooneurrent  raaolutlon  eall- 
liW  OB  the  aorerament  of  the  Bodallat  Re- 
[HiHV'  of  Vietnam  to  take  ■tmilar  actions 
by  the  Ooncraai  In  this  concurrent 


the  Ooveinment  of  the  Sodallst 

Repuliile  of  Vietnam  has  failed  to  take  the 
aetloiw  oalled  for  In  the  IM*  conctirrent  res- 
olutlan:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Jtssolnerf  hw  Ike  atmatt  (Ott  Htnue  of  Hep- 
fMenfaMves  coaevrriiiffA  That  the  Concrees 
rmMm  QB  the  OovemBient  of  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Vietnam— 

(1)  to  fuUm  lU  International  commit- 
ments under  the  Orderly  Departure  Pro- 
gnun  for  Vietnam  conducted  by  the  United 
Matlofia  HiBh  OommisslaQer  for  Refugees  by 
pennlttinc  the  Imr********  resumption  of 
intarvlewiiw  and  mocesrtng  of  appllcanU  In 
Vietnam  who  have  leeelTed  preliminary  ap- 
proval fran  the  United  Statee  Ooremment 
for  icaBttkimiiTit  In  the  United  States  under 
the  Orderly  Departure  Procram: 

(3)  to  permit  the  orderly  departure  of 
prtoopers  Inteniod  In  ao<alled  reeducation 
<-«HM,  Ameraaian  children,  and  other  per- 
eoiM  of  ■p»«'*»'  humanitarian  oonoem  to  the 
United  States;  and 

(»  to  work  with  United  States  OoTem- 
ment.  lenaraQy  and  through  the  Orderly 
Departure  Program  technical  talks  conduct- 
ed f««"'«"r  In  Ocneva.  Swltaerland.  to  re- 
aohre  all  humanitarian  Issues  which  diyide 
our  two  countries. 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKL  Ifr.  President, 
M  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  I  intro- 
duce today  along  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  Senator  SncrsoH 
and  Senator  DsCoiiciin  a  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
Ccmgress  that  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Vietnam  resume  the  Orderly  Depar- 
ture Program.  This  program  was  nego- 
tiated In  1979  between  the  Socialist 
Rebublic  of  Vietnam  and  the  UH. 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  in  re- 
spoiwe  to  the  flood  of  boat  people  who 
fled  Vietnam  in  1978  and  1979.  When 
tt  was  in  operation  the  Orderly  Depar- 
ture Program  enabled  more  than 
iao.000  persons  to  leave  Vietnam  In  a 
safe  and  legal  manner.  Similar  legisla- 
tion was  introduced  in  May  19M  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  frtHn  Arizo- 
na, Mr.  DsCoHcnn.  and  myself  ivging 
the  resumption  of  this  highly  success- 
ful program.  I  believe  now  is  the  time 
to  get  this  program  ba^  on  track. 

The  Orderly  Departure  Program 
proved  to  be  a  highly  successful  pro- 
gram, and  for  6  years  more  Vietnam- 
ese emigrated  to  the  United  States  and 
the  40  other  receiving  countries  via 
GDP  than  by  any  other  means,  includ- 
ing  illegal   ones.   Unfortunately,   on 


January  1.  1986.  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Vietnam  suspended  the  UJf.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  Interview- 
ing and  processing  of  applicants  for 
departure.  This  resulted  in  the  suspen- 
sion of  a  program  that  had  enabled 
some  50.000  people  to  depart  Vietnam 
for  the  United  SUtes  and  65.000  for 
other  countries. 

My  interest  in  this  issue  grew  signifi- 
cantly as  the  result  of  a  trip  I  made  to 
Southeast  Asia,  along  with  Senator 
OaCoircDn  as  part  of  a  bipartisan  con- 
gressional delegation,  to  meet  with 
various  governmental  officials  in  Viet- 
nam. Laos,  and  Thailand  to  discuss  a 
broad  range  of  Issues  confronting  our 
respective  countries.  Our  trip  was  suc- 
cessful and  provided  the  members  of 
the  delegation  with  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  many  Issues  affecting  our  re- 
lationship with  Vietnam. 

While  in  Hanoi.  I  made  a  personal 
request  to  the  Vietnamese  Foreign 
Minister  concerning  two  children 
whose  Vietnamese  mother  currently 
reside  in  the  SUte  of  Alaska.  The  two 
children,  already  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Orderly  Departure  Program, 
were  awaiting  exit  permits  from  the 
Vietnamese  authorities.  Since  I  was  re- 
turning immediately  to  the  United 
States.  I  requested  permits  be  issued 
in  time  to  allow  the  children  to  return 
with  me.  In  light  of  my  presence  in 
Hanoi  aiMl  impending  departure  for 
the  United  States.  Foreign  Minister 
Thach  graciously  acceded  to  my  re- 
quest. My  wife  Nancy  and  I  were  able 
to  reunite  these  two  small  children 
with  their  mother  in  Fairbanks,  AL.  I 
cannot  begin  to  tell  you  the  feelings 
that  overcame  us  as  we  witnessed  this 
reunion.  We  were  able  to  witness  first- 
hand the  importance  of  the  ODP  Pro- 
gram through  the  reuniting  of  this 
family. 

Separation  from  one's  family,  at  any 
age.  can  be  a  very  difficult  and  emo- 
tional experience.  These  two  small 
children,  who  were  so  young  and  so  far 
away  from  their  mother,  are  two 
prime  examples  of  the  many  children, 
brothers,  sisters,  parents  and  grand- 
parents in  Vietnam  who  have  been 
separated  from  their  families  for 
many  years  and  have  only  a  glimmer 
of  hope  of  ever  seeing  their  loved  ones 
again.  The  seriousness  of  this  issue  is 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  children  are  Amerasian.  They 
are  the  children  of  American  service- 
men who  served  In  that  country  and 
are  now  stigmatised  by  their  race.  We 
as  Americans  are  concerned  with  this 
fact  and  will  continue  to  be  concerned 
until  something  more  can  be  done. 

But  the  ODP  Program  is  not  the 
only  issue  at  stake.  The  POW/MIA 
issue,  reeducation  camp  political  pris- 
oners. Amerasian  ciilldren  and  the  Vi- 
etnamese occupation  of  Kampuchea 
are  all  of  utmost  concern  to  us.  The 

resumption  of  the  Orderly  Departure 

Program  and  progress  in  these  other 


areas  could  very  well  lead  to  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  United  States- 
Vietnam  relations.  A  relationship 
which  I  believe  would  be  in  the  best 
Interest  of  both  nations  and  a  relation- 
ship I  earnestly  believe  Is  desired  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Sodaliit  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Twelve  years  ago  the  war  in  Vietnam 
ended,  the  United  States  and  Vietnam 
entwed  into  a  new  phase  of  relations. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  phase  3.  The  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  Vietnam 
has  improved,  but  we  must  not  let  it 
become  stagnant.  Let's  keep  the  com- 
munication channels  open  and  put  the 
Department  of  State  in  the  forefront 
of  formulating  and  implementing  our 
foreign  policy  toward  Vietnam  in 
order  to  resolve  these  troubling  issues. 
I  cannot  stress  enough  the  importance 
of  continued  communication  and  coop- 
eration that  will  be  needed  by  both 
governments  to  improve  relations.  It  Is 
my  earnest  hope  that  the  Vietnamese 
will  continue  to  demonstrate  Increased 
cooperation  with  the  U.8.  Government 
in  order  to  resolve  these  Issues  which 
hinder  improved  relations.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  In  i4}proving  this 
important  resolution.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMl'i'i'EU 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALARY 
INCREASES 


HUMPHREY  AMENDMENT  NO. 
312 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  a  measure;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  following 
new  aectlon: 

Sac.  .  None  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  unless  paragraph  (1)  of 
SecUon  225(1)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967  (2  n.S.C.  359)  te  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Each  reoommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent which— 

(A)  la  transmitted  to  the  Congress  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (h)  of  this  section:  and 

(B)  la  approved  by  a  Joint  resolution 
agreed  to  by  the  Congreaa  not  later  than 
the  laat  day  of  the  thirty-day  period  which 
beglna  on  the  date  on  which  such  reoom- 
mendatlona  are  tranamltted  to  the  Con- 
greaa, 

ahaU  be  effective  aa  provided  In  paragraph 
(3)  of  thla  aubaectlon. 


HUMPHREY  AMENDMENT  NO. 
313 

(Onlered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.     HUMPHREY     submitted     an 

amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed 

by  him  in  the  second  degree  to  an 

amendment;  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment  add 

the  following  new  aectlon: 


Sac  .  None  of  the  provlsiona  of  thla  Act 
ahall  talw  effect  unless  paragraph  (1)  of 
Section  225(1)  of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967  (2  UJB.C.  359)  la  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"(1)  Each  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent which— 

(A)  U  tranamltted  to  the  Congress  pumi- 
ant  to  subsection  (h)  of  tills  section:  and 

(B)  la  approved  by  a  Joint  resolution 
aireed  to  by  the  Congress  not  later  than 
the  last  day  of  the  thirty-day  period  which 
begins  on  the  date  on  which  auch  recom- 
mendatlona   are   tranamltted   to   the  Con- 


shall  be  effecUve  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DELEGA'nON 
TO  OBSERVE  THE  CEREMONY 
OF  THE  BICENTENNIAL  OF 
THE  CONSTITUTION  IN  PHILA- 
DELPHIA 

BYRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  314 

til.  BYRD  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  131)  providing  for  the  attendance 
of  Representatives.  Senators,  and 
other  appropriate  persons  at  a  special 
ceremony  and  related  events  to  be 
held  In  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  in 
honor  of  the  bicentennial  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  in  commemoration  of  the 
Great  Compromise  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention;  as  follows: 

On  psge  1,  line  14,  after  the  period  insert 
the  following:  "Not  less  than  30  percent  of 
the  official  delegates  designated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  Senators.". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
sTraooMMiTTSs  OR  xmacT  ssBSAsrH  amd 

VKfKUOtltBn 

Mr.  FORD.  lix.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  that  a 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  on  the 
status  of  the  Department  of  Energy's 
efforts  to  address  questions  on  envi- 
ronmental and  safety  issues  concern- 
ing the  defense  materials  production 
reactors  located  in  the  United  States. 

This  hearing  will  take  place  on  July 
17.  1987.  at  9:30  ajn.  in  room  SI>-36« 
in  the  Senate  Dirksen  Office  Building 
in  Washington.  DC. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony should  address  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  EInergy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, Subconunittee  on  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development.  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC.  20510. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Mary  Louise  Wagner  at  (302)  224- 
7569. 

ooMMiiisa  OS  smaoT  um  satobal 


disposal  of  civilian  high  level  radioac- 
tive nuclear  waste. 

This  hearing  will  take  place  on  June 
29,  1987  at  2  pjn.  in  room  SD-366  in 
the  Senate  Dirksen  Office  Building  in 
Washington.  DC. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony should  address  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC, 
20510. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Msfy  Louise  Wagner  at  (202)  224- 
7569. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  ISi.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Souite  and  the  public 
that  an  oversight  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  to  dlsciiss  the  Department 
of  Energy's  program  for  the  geological 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMI'ITKES 
TO  MEET 

SUBOOMKITRS  OM  fKIHEBAI.  SIBVICES.  POST 
OmCB,  AND  CIVIL  SSKVICB 

Mr.  BYRD.  Ux.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (x>nsent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  CK>vemmental  Affairs.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Federal  Services,  Poet 
Office,  and  C^vil  Service  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  June  17,  1987, 
to  hold  hearings  on  S.  1009,  the  Aleu- 
tian and  Pribilof  Island  Restitution 
Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
suBcomaTm  on  nmaiiATioRAi.  raf  arcs  or 

MOHRAKT  POUCT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (»nsent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Finance  and 
Monetary  Policy  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Houdng,  and  Urban  Affairs 
be  allowed  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  Wednesday,  June  17. 
1987,  to  conduct  oversight  hearings  on 
the  implications  of  Toshlba-Kongs- 
berg  technology  diversion  case  for  the 
U.S.  Export  Ck>ntrol  Policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

coiaaTm  or  akmkb  sbkvicis 

Mr.  BYRD.  lit.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
(hiring  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  June  17,  1987  at  3  pjn.  to 
receive  an  intelligence  briefing  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  region.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

oomansK  or  krvtkormkrt  ard  rnsuc 

WOBXS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (X)nsent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  June  17.  begin- 
ning to  marlcup  radon  legislation,  S. 
744  as  adopted  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Environmental  Protection.  The 
agenda  will  include  Mississippi  River 
Commission  nomlnatiohs;  pending 
committee  resolutions;  a  bill  naming 
the  Warren  E.  Burger  Federal  Court 
Building  in  Minnesota;  other  building 
naminga  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee; and  other  pending  business.  Note: 
The  Environmental  Protection  Sub- 


committee hearing  on  Clean  Air  Act 
legislation     will     begin     immediately 

after  the  markup. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  ^th- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  STATE  RADON  PROGRAM 
DETVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1987 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Bdr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  S.  744,  the  State 
Radon  Program  Development  Act  of 
1987.  This  bill  authorizes  the  EPA  to 
assist  States  in  developing  radon  pro- 
grams, and  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  radon  in  the  Nation's  schools 
poses  a  threat  to  children. 

Radon  is  a  naturally  occurring  radio- 
active gas  presently  believed  to  be  the 
No.  2  cause  of  lung  cancer  in  the 
Nation  today,  resulting  in  up  to  20.000 
lung  cancer  deaths  annually.  Al- 
though radon  is  often  overlooked  be- 
cause it  is  colorless,  odorless,  and  diffi- 
cult to  measure,  it  is  a  serious  health 
threat  when  it  enters  homes,  schools, 
and  other  buildings.  The  severity  of 
the  health  hazard  from  radon  expo- 
siire  dramatizes  the  need  for  addition- 
al research  and  financial  assistants. 

Radon  expostue  is  a  significant 
problem  in  my  State  of  Ohio.  The 
Ohio  Department  of  Health  has  been 
addressing  the  radon  issue  since  1983 
and  has  collected  data  on  radon  con- 
tamination in  homes  and  ground 
water.  The  Ohio  EPA  and  the  Ohio 
Regional  Air  Pollution  Control  Agency 
estimate  that  between  30  and  40  per- 
cent of  Ohio  homes  are  affected  with 
levels  of  radon  above  4  picocuries  per 
liter,  the  minimum  safety  level  recom- 
mended by  the  EPA.  Some  homes  are 
as  high  as  50  pC^/L,  wliich  is  the 
equivalent  health  risk  of  a  person  who 
smokes  two  packs  of  cigarettes  a  day. 
In  addition,  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Health  supports  this  legislation  and 
has  specifically  testified  about  the 
need  for  certification  of  radon  meas- 
urement devices  and  methods  of  sssist- 
ance  to  perform  comprehensive  sur- 
veys of  radon  levels  in  Ohio. 

S.  744  also  requires  the  EPA  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  States  on  radon 
Issues  and  provides  grants  to  help 
States  set  up  radon  programs.  Fur- 
thermore, the  legislation  lists  several 
specific  assistance  activities  which 
EPA  may  tmdertake  including  estab- 
lishment of  a  clearinghouse  of  radon 
information,  setting  up  training  and 
seminars  for  State  and  l(x:al  officials, 
demonstration  of  radon  mit.igati<m 
methods,  and  certification  of  radon 
measurement  devices. 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  clearly 
shows  that  radon  gas  is  a  serious 
health  threat  of  national  concern.  I 
believe  that  we  should  move  expedl- 
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CAPTTOL  HlUi  ICE  CREAM 
PARTY 

•  Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  afternoon  of  June  18  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  TTuTill  Building,  a  lons- 
awalted-for  treat  that  Members  won't 
want  to  miai  wOl  be  sponsored  by  the 
members  of  the  Milk  Industry  Foun- 
dation and  the  International  Ice 
Craam  AMOdatlon.  the  Nation's  trade 
siMistV*^  for  the  processors,  manu- 
facturers, and  distributors  of  milk  and 
ice  cream  inoducts.  Fw  most  of  us 
here  on  the  Hill,  it's  known  simply  ss 
the  Capitol  Hill  Ice  Cream  Party. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  attend  this 
fun  and  unique)^  Washington  event 
and  help  pay  tribute  to  two  truly  great 
American  industries.  There  wont  be 
any  high-pressure  lobbying  going  on 
th^»  afternoon,  unless  it's  somebody 
twisting  your  arm  to  make  you  eat  a 
delicious    scoop    of    "vanilla    fudge 

In  a  day  and  age  where  we  constant- 
ly bemoan  America's  lade  of  competi- 
tiveness in  this  industry  or  that  tech- 
nology, the  mUk  and  ice  cream  indus- 
tries keep  chugging  right  along,  eco- 
nomlcaUy  healthy.  constanUy  Improv- 
ing their  processing  technologies  and 
marketing  techniques,  and  vitally  con- 
cerned about  the  healthy  and  whole- 
some attributes  of  their  products. 

Especially  important  to  Americans  is 
the  state  of  our  Nation's  Ice  cream  in- 
dustry. I'm  haM>y  to  report  that  the 
health  of  the  American  ice  cream 
manufacturing  industry  is  Indeed 
quite  good.  Let  me  cite  Just  a  few  sta- 
tistics to  lUustrate  the  good  things 
going  on  in  the  ice  cream  industry:  Ice 
cream  production  Increased  2.5  per- 
cent in  1986.  to  a  record  924  million 
g^iiniM,  according  to  year-end  produc- 
tion figures  fnmi  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Other  froaen  dairy  imxlucU  posted 
ripifiM-  increases.  Ice  milk  production 
was  up  4.4  percent,  also  setting  a  pro- 
duction record  of  S15  million  gallons. 
Sherbet  production  was  up  3.1  per- 
cent. Other  froaen  dairy  products,  in- 
cluding such  novelty  products  as 
froaen  yogurt  and  froaen  pudding,  sky- 
ro^eted  33.5  percent  above  1985  pro- 
duction figures. 

The  healthy  increases  in  production 
have  translated  into  healthy  gains  in 
the  value  of  ice  cream  products  sold 
nationally.  The  International  Ice 
Cream  Association  estimates  the  retail 
value  of  ice  cream  and  related  froaen 
dessert  products  totalled  over  $9  bU- 
lion  in  1988. 

Ice  cream  is  certainly  America's  fa- 
vorite food.  Market  research  has 
found  that  98  percent  of  U.S.  house- 
holds consume  ice  cream.  We  Ameri- 
cans eat  more  of  it  than  anybody  else 
in  the  world— over  44  pints  last  year. 


Let's  salute  the  people  who  make 
the  products  that  put  smiles  on  peo- 
ple's faces,  conservative  and  liberal. 
Republican  and  Democrat,  young  and 
old.  all  across  this  Nation.  We  cele- 
brate JiUy  ss  National  Ice  Cream 
Month  and  the  third  Sunday  in  July 
as  National  Ice  Cream  Day.  Most  of  all 
we  salute  the  people  in  the  milk  and 
ice  cream  industries  who  bring  these 
products  to  us.* 


NA'nONAL  ICE  CREAM  MONTH 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I 
urge  my  colleagues  and  people  every- 
where to  take  note  next  month  of  a 
truly  all-American  industry— the  ice 
cream  manufacturing  industry. 

This  industry  began  in  1851.  when  a 
Baltimore  milk  dealer  named  Jacob 
Pussell  began  producing  ice  cream 
cmnmereially.  By  1899.  5  million  gal- 
lons of  ice  cream  were  being  produced 
in  the  United  Stotes  and.  with  the 
help  of  the  tremendous  technological 
innovations  of  the  time,  ranging  from 
mechanical  refrigeration  to  motorized 
delivery  vehicles,  production  kept  in- 
creasing. By  1909,  production  reached 
30  million  gallons,  and  by  1919.  more 
than  150  million  gallons  were  manu- 
factured. 

Last  year,  according  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  a  record  924 
million  gallons  of  ice  cream  were  pro- 
duced in  this  country. 

This  tremendous  growth  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  fact  that  Americans  are 
the  most  obliging  ice  cream  consumers 
in  the  world.  Ninety-eight  percent  of 
American  households  love  ice  cream. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  households 
consume  at  least  1  gallon  of  ice  cream 
every  2  weeks.  More  than  $9  billion 
was  spent  on  ice  cream  and  related 
products  at  the  retail  level  last  year, 
according  to  estimates  from  the  Inter- 
national Ice  Cream  Associstion.  the  in- 
dustry's trade  association. 

Why  do  Americans  love  ice  cream  so 
much?  It's  not  Just  the  product  they 
love,  it's  the  care  that's  put  Into  the 
making  of  the  product.  Ice  cream  man- 
ufacturers care  about  the  quality  of 
their  product.  They  are  constantly  ex- 
perimenting with  new  flavors  and  in- 
gredients. Practically  every  week  we 
see  some  new,  tantalizing  product  on 
our  grocery  store  shelf. 

Tes.  Mr.  President,  as  the  old  song 
goes.  "We  all  scream  for  ice  cream." 
Durtag  July,  National  Ice  Cream 
Month,  let's  pay  homage  to  this  all- 
American  dessert— by  celebrating  with 
ice  cream,  naturally.* 


CHANGES  IN  THE  NATURAL  GAS 
MARKET 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently obtained  an  article  entitled 
"Natural  Gas  on  a  Frontier  of  New 
Challenges."   written   by   Robert   W. 


Stewart.  Mr.  Stewart  is  the  chairman 
of  the  board  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  Primark  Corp.,  which  is  the 
parent  company  of  Michigan  Consoli- 
dated Gas  Co.,  the  largest  natural  gas 
distribution  company  in  Michigan.  Mr. 
Stewart  knows  firsthand  the  natival 
gu  business,  the  natural  gas  market- 
place, and  the  effects  of  the  policies  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission on  prices  and  supplies  of  natu- 
ral gas. 

This  article  presents  Mr.  Stewart's 
assessment  of  the  difficulties  and  chal- 
lenges facing  the  entire  natviral  gas  in- 
dustry, and  his  thoughts  on  the  neces- 
sary changes  that  must  occur  In  the 
marketplace  to  bring  about  greater  ef- 
ficiencies and  lower  prices  for  consum- 
ers. I  recommend  this  article  to  all  my 
colleagues,  and  that  it  t>e  placed  in  the 
RaooBO. 

The  article  follows: 

Natubal  Oas  om  «  FsoimsB  or  Nsw 
Cballshoss 

(By  Robert  W.  Stewart) 
Local  diatributors  csnnot  continue  to  rely 
on  plpellnea  for  Ions-term  relUbility  and 
must  asmime  more  responsibility  for  their 
destiny.  With  incresaed  price  competition, 
unstable  oU  prices,  and  contlnuins  pressure 
placed  upon  industrial  customers  from  for- 
eign oompetltton.  ttie  natural  gas  Industry 
faces  unprecedented  new  bustneas  and  mar- 
keting demands.  Fresh  challenges  and  issues 
in  the  face  of  Order  No.  436  have  unfolded 
before  the  Federal  Energy  ReguUtory  Com- 
mission, the  Congress  and  the  state  public 
service  commissions.  This  tus  created  new 
roles  and  opportunities  for  producers,  pipe- 
lines, and  the  local  distributors  which  are 
Just  starting  to  be  understood  by  many  in 
the  marketplace.  As  roles  shift,  it  is  critical 
to  note  that  producers  still  sell  a  commodity 
whereas  local  distributors  and  pipelines  are 
selling  a  service. 

Today,  growing  emphasis  Is  placed  on  the 
competiUveneas  of  V£.  business.  Tet.  in  the 
natural  gas  busineas  the  FERC  routinely 
suspends  rate  decisions  for  five  months,  and 
then  the  proposed  rates  can  automatically 
become  effecUve  while  the  FERC  spends 
yeara  reaching  a  final  decision.  The  hearing 
and  appeals  process  before  the  FERC  ii 
simply  too  long.  This  practice  drives  the 
cost  of  gas  to  consumers  still  higher,  re- 
duces financial  incentives  for  producers,  and 
precludes  n.S.  industry  from  responding 
quickly  to  competitive  forces.  Our  competi- 
tiveness is  held  captive  to  this  distorted 
busineas  practice  and  to  tolling  orders  delay- 
ing rate  case  decisions  for  years.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  a  truly  market  responsive  in- 
dustry, the  stacking  of  rate  cases  upon  rate 
cases,  and  the  Issuance  of  tolling  orders  are 
luxuries  that  we  can  no  longer  afford. 

There  Is  a  continuing  need  to  balance 
business  and  financial  risks  am(Hig  affected 
parties.  As  creators  and  potential  solven  of 
these  challenges  and  their  related  problems, 
pipeline  companies  are  better  situated  to 
assume  a  leadership  role.  But.  these  pipeline 
companies  are  too  Insulated  from  the  busi- 
ness risks,  wtilch  provide  no  Incentives  and 
feedback  that  make  a  market  economy  dy- 
namic and  responsive.  UntU  federal  regula- 
Uons  which  govern  pipeline  operatlMis  are 
altered,  they  will  have  Uttle  incentive  to 
modify  current  busineas  practioea  that  have 


created  serious  marketing  problems  for  local 
diatributors. 

The  critical  issue  which  must  be  addreaaed 
is  the  need  for  open  access,  nondlacrimina- 
tory  tranaportation.  The  FERCs  Order  No. 
436.  on  its  face,  provides  a  framework  for 
the  iiKlustry's  transition  from  an  industry 
characterised  by  rigid  wellhead  price  regula- 
tion baaed  on  arcane  theoriea  to  one  charac- 
terised by  market-oriented  pricing.  Howev- 
er, thia  tranaition  can  only  be  acoompliahed 
if  Older  No.  436  is  implemented  with  a  real 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  open 
awftt.  nondiscriminatory  transiwrtation. 
Repeated  delays  of  the  effective  date  of  all 
of  that  order's  provisions,  or  the  approval  of 
settlement  agreements  that  demonstrate 
some  pipeline's  ability  to  use  iU  entrenched 
market  power  to  institutionalize  discrimina- 
tion, cannot  be  permitted. 

Finally,  this  article  will  diacuas  three 
other  issues  of  critical  imiMrtance:  (1)  take- 
or-pay  provisions  in  wellhead  gas  purchase 
contracts.  (3)  flexibility  and  pricing  of  pipe- 
line services,  and  (3)  the  impact  of  distribu- 
tion company  bypass.  Each  of  these  issues 
will  be  reviewed  in  turn  with  an  aaseasment 
of  their  long-term  Impact  in  thia  emerging 
market  environment,  and  the  inevitable  con- 
flict between  federal  and  state  regulation. 

Nothing  remotely  like  free  market  condi- 
tions can  ever  exist  In  the  gas  marketplace 
until  changes  are  timely  made  in  interstate 
pipeline  regulation  on  these  three  critical 
Issues.  Otherwise,  a  distorted  market  or 
system  will  continue  to  evolve  totally  cap- 
tive to  the  spot  market,  which  would  create 
chaos  for  all  key  elements  of  the  market- 
place. 

SOHDISCSnailATOST  OPXIf  ACCESS 
TKAMSrOSTATIOR  MUST  BX  nfFLXMSHlUI 

With  the  critical  need  to  maintain  neu- 
trality between  sales  and  transportation, 
proper  profit  incentives  based  upon  sales 
and  transportation  volumes  and  throughput 
can  be  maintained  by  interstate  pipelines. 
Performance  should  be  tied  to  profit  mar- 
gins, and  the  risks  must  be  keyed  into  the 
establishment  of  mutual  self-interest  on 
transportation  and  sales  between  local  dis- 
tribution companies  and  their  pipeline  sup- 
pliers.   

In  this  regard,  the  FERC  has  not  imple- 
mented Order  No.  436  cottsistently  with 
either  its  original  intent  or  its  specific  items 
announced  in  October.  1985.  Those  original 
goala  were  to  communicate  clear  market  sig- 
nals for  gas  and  for  services  associated  with 
gas  purchases,  to  provide  strong  incoitlves 
to  t«ininitai»  costs,  and  to  allow  maximum 
flexibility  for  customers  to  choose  among 
suppliers  of  pipeline  services.  Various  pro- 
posed pipeline  settlemenU  are  not  really 
settlements,  but  effective  waivers  from  fun- 
damental requirements  of  the  FERC  order. 
lYtmtm^A  what  has  evolved  is  a  shift  from  the 
original  Intent  of  the  FERC,  and  each  pipe- 
line has  tailored  its  own  version  and  inter- 
pretation of  Order  No.  436,  and  character- 
iaed  it  as  a  settlement.  In  the  process,  the 
prior  artificial  regulatory  imbalances  have 
been  recreated,  and  discrimination  has  been 
promoted. 

The  FERC  must  return  to  its  original  goal 
of  broadening  access  to  the  wellhead  with 
both  distributors  and  end  users  character- 
ised ss  eUdUe  shippers.  This  would  ensure 
the  capability  of  distributors  to  aggregate 
the  smaller  requirements  of  residential  and 
commercial  end  users  and  purchaae  produc- 
er gas  on  their  behalf.  Seasonality  consider- 
ations  originally  supported  by  the  FERC 
must  also  be  emphasised,  along  with  the  in- 
liatT^**  that  ■"*«*»"g  customers  tiave  the 


option  to  reduce  their  contract  demands  or 
convert  them  to  firm  transportation  service. 

The  rates  for  blsnket  certificate  transpor- 
tation will  also  require  imbundled  charges 
for  gathering,  storage,  standby,  and  trans- 
mission—separately  priced  on  a  cost-of -serv- 
ice basis.  Such  rates  should  be  devised  based 
iipon  the  sales  rate,  including  demand 
charges  less  the  cost  of  gas.'  Neutrality  be- 
tween sales  and  transportation  avoids  the 
sacrifice  of  firm  customers  served  by  local 
distribution  companies  for  the  long  term. 
Neutrality  will  not  promote  an  artificial 
shift  of  fixed  coata  among  existing  custom- 
ers, and  will  avoid  the  creation  of  competi- 
tive imbalances  which  arttf  idally  operate  to 
favor  new  customers  over  Iiistorlcal  custom- 
ers of  the  traditional  pipeline  and  local  dis- 
tribution companies'  systems. 

The  worid  of  (q^en  aooeas  and  nondiscrim- 
inatory transportation  will  be  different 
from  the  one  we  have  known  in  the  past. 
But  our  experience  following  wellhead  de- 
regulation proves  that  change  is  necessary. 
The  faOure  of  the  regulatory  system  to  com- 
municate price  ■«gTi«i«  between  burner  tip 
and  wellhead  created  the  oversupply  and 
underconsumption  we  call  the  "gas  bubble." 
This  lias  created  havoc  in  the  producing  re- 
gions and  provided  windfalls  for  a  minority 
of  end  users  who  have  access  to  gas  at  the 
wellhead  which  is  currently  available  at  dis- 
tress prices.  In  the  longer  nm,  and  for  the 
malority  of  gas  consumers,  such  market  in- 
stability is  not  benefidaL 

Open  acceaa.  nondiacriminatory  tranapor- 
tation la  Intended  to  avoid  these  huge  mis- 
matches between  supply  and  demand.  It  is 
intended  to  create  a  gas  market  that  paral- 
lels that  existing  for  most  other  goods 
where  prices,  supply,  and  demand  are  flexi- 
ble and  market  responsive,  and  where  mid- 
dlemen who  deliver  the  product  communi- 
cate, and  do  not  block,  the  pricing  signals 
between  consumer  and  the  producer. 

Some  Industry  observers  have  claimed 
that  the  transition  facing  the  gas  industry 
ffgT»ai«  the  end  of  the  pipelines'  merchant 
function  since  end  users  and  local  distribu- 
tion companies  will  have  direct  access  to 
wellhead  gas.  We  may  hope  that  these  ob- 
servers are  wrong.  Pipeline  have  significant 
natural  advantages  in  perf(»ming  the  mer- 
chant function  primarily  baaed  on  their  ex- 
perience dealing  at  the  welhead.  their  de- 
tailed geological  knowledge  of  gsa  producing 
regiCHis.  and  their  intimate  familiarity  with 
the  transportation  of  gas.  Thoae  natural  ad- 
vantsces.  snd  not  monojwly  control  over 
tranamiaaion  facilities,  abould  be  the  foun- 
dation of  a  pipeline's  merchant  function  in 
the  future.  In  the  new  world  of  open  access. 
nondiscriminatory  tranqwrtation.  thoae 
pipelines  who  can  build  on  their  natural 
busineas  advantages  to  perform  the  mer- 
chant role  more  efficiently  and  more  effec- 
tively than  producers,  brokers,  and  users,  or 
local  distribution  cranpanies  will  stay  in  the 
merchant  buslneaa.  Those  who  cannot,  will 
not.  This  natural  selection  process,  based  on 
business  performance,  la  what  the  free  en- 
terprlae  system  Is  all  about 

TAKX-OX-PAT  COirrSACT  CHAXGBS  MUST  SS 
ABDBBSSKD  BT  PIPBLimS  AMD  FBODUCSBS 

Recent  proposals  to  separate  take-or-pay 
charges    into    old,    transition,    and    new 


>  Prior  FERC  marketing  procrmms  have  failed  to 
establish  nicti  neutrality.  For  example,  the  Pio- 
liandle  vedal  marketinc  protram  only  provided 
vedal  treatment  tluoucb  avoManee  of  pipeline 
rtjuiMwH  charaea  and  deferred  saa  cost  mrcbanea 
oo  tlM  lystem.  Most  plpdlne  special  marketinc  pro- 
■raas  suttsrad  fraen  tbe  same  problem. 


charges  offer  a  construettve  flrat  atep.  but 
not  a  panacea  for  aolving  thia  problem.  For. 
take-or-pay  obligatlona  are  a  aymptom  of  a 
more  pervasive  underlying  problem— the 
pricing  in  pipeline  and  producer  gas  supply 
ocmtracts  was  set  too  high.  Any  FERC 
policy  must  provide  more  than  general 
guidelines,  snd  direct  billing  sod  sharing  ot 
such  costs  with  dlstributois  snd  other  cus- 
tomers. Instead,  the  nstc  should  force 
pipelines  to  negotiate  hard  on  behalf  of 
their  customers  with  producers.  Since  they 
are  in  privity  of  contract,  pipdlnes  and  pro- 
ducers should  bear  the  lion's  share  of  rteks. 
and  implement  fair  and  equttalde  treatment 
and  contract  adjustments  between  them- 
selves for  the  removal  of  these  ebsrges.  Any 
such  policy  must  be  in  lieu  of  aU  other  cost 
recovery  from  local  distrlbuton  and  their 
customers  for  costs  aiiorlstert  with  take-or- 
pay  payments  currently  in  effect  whether  In 
baae  rates  or  a  purchased  gas  adjustment 
tracker. 

Since  the  pipelines  were  the  closest  to  the 
source  of  the  problem  because  of  tb^r 
supply  contracts  directly  with  producers, 
they  should  also  be  viewed  ss  the  prlnury 
source  of  any  solution.  Direct  billing  propos- 
als for  take-or-pay  charges  to  distributors 
and  other  customers  sre  irresponsible  snd 
anticonsumer— and  are  a  throwback  to  the 
"paatthrough"  moitality  of  the  1970a.  Cer- 
tainly, there  are  business  management  and 
prudoKX  issues  raised  for  pipelines.  But 
stated  more  simply,  these  market  risks  prop- 
erly consist  of  the  exposure  of  reduced  sales 
and  diminished  income  levels  which  should 
be  borne  in  a  more  balanced  fashion  by  jiro- 
ducers  and  pipelines  for  the  supply  con- 
tracts they  created  between  themselves. 

Thia  result  is  necessary  since  pipdlnes 
paid  higher  prices  for  their  gss  contracting 
with  producers  thsn  they  needed.  These  de- 
cisions were  Independently  snd  solely  msde 
by  pipelines,  and  they  should  bear  reaponal- 
bllity  for  these  choices.  Moreover,  open 
transportation  changes  buaineaa  operatioas 
for  all  and  dlmlnishea  the  market-ability  of 
their  more  expensive  gss  decisions  current- 
ly, snd  in  the  long  term. 

The  pipelines  mssquerade  behind  the 
threat  of  a  $14  billion  contingent  liability 
related  to  take-or-pay  contract  (diargea.  But, 
we  conclude  this  is  a  mere  flnanring  prob- 
lem—a veritable  "paper  tiger"  issue— with  fl- 
T»»nf<mi  impact  at  a  mere  fraction  of  this 
cost  Craatrary  to  popular  bdief,  pipdines 
are  generally  not  liable  to  pay  for  the  fun 
extent  of  their  reduction  in  gas  takes.  The 
totsl  liabilities  sre  reslly  the  cost  of  Anane- 
ino  takeK>r-pay  liabilities,  snd  not  the  theo- 
retical liabilities  themselves.  As  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute  concludes:  "The  use 
of  total  llabiliUes  tbemaelvea  as  a  measure 
of  the  burden  distorts  the  extent  of  sny 
problem  since  the  flnsoce  costs  are  but  a 
fraction  of  total  liabilities."  ■ 

Congreaaicmal  teatlmony  from  major  gaa 
producers  bad  omflmed  that  In  many  con- 
tracts or  settlemento  with  pipelines,  take-or- 
pay  funds  for  gas  are  placed  into  a  special 
account,  whereby  produons  cannot  book 
those  revmues  untU  the  gas  Is  sctually 
taken.  This  is  in  large  measure  because  the 
funds  frequently  revert  to  the  pipeline  after 


•  Bvl  SavrtdeaOdlerMn.  and  Dosiald  A.  Nonian. 
"RcsoMnc  Take-or-Fay  tiaMHtier  PrecreH 
TliitMi^  Voluntary  RenesoUatlasi.''  Policy  Analy- 
■ia  Department.  American  Petroleum  IiwUtute.  Dla- 
euariOD  Paper  No.  0«S  (July),  p.  1.  ctttnc  Mlehad  B. 
Canea  and  Donald  A.  Nonnao.  "Analytloa  of  Take- 
or-Pay  ProvtslaDs  in  Natural  Gas  Oositiacta."  Dlaeas- 
doD  Paper  No.  029  (December.  ISSS). 
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tlMinakaup  period  haa  ezptred  U  the  gM  Is 
tkan  bjr  Um  ptpellnw  under  Miefa 
rtttate.  ThlB  Is  tbe  w»y  numeroue 
I  ewnr  weh  tol»«HWk3r  ••ttlaiBjiita 

■    ■  iremwiti  filed 

wtth  tbe  VKRC  end  why  meny  !>">*>«" 
And  BltenMUhre  fame  of  eetUflaient  wtth 
the  pipeline  et  ten  eenta  OB  the  doUaranftt' 
tnettva  opUon.  Where  tak»4ir-pey  prepv- 
BMBli  en  made  by  plpdlnea  with  makeop 
or  leieiilmerr  rlghte  to  the  fundi  after  a 
■MfflfitH  time,  the  aotual  ooet  of  the  plpe- 
ItitfT  to  not  total  prapayBMnta  or  outatand- 
Inc  llaWIIIlM  in  the  iIibIibiI  Tnefaert  the 
1  only  relate  to  ««-^»«*'*"t  audi  prepay- 
I  the  paymanta  would  be  ultl- 
)  the  PM  IB  taken. 

ornpaum 
aanaanaa 
■nie  ludurtiy'a  moreaaent  in  the  direction 
of  unbandUnc  aerrloea  ahouM  be  main- 
tained and  proBBOtad.  nezlbillty  and  aepa- 
rate  prtdi«  of  aneh  eerfteee  would  promote 

'■    -Binlmlae    pur- 

,  ^_  _         . te  future  effl- 

,  The  reeutt  would  be  to  permit  loeal 
dMiPiutoia  to  eoeopete  with  alternative 
fneta.  maintain  exlatlnc  loada,  andencace  in 
newmartettacoppartunltlea. 

Competitive  gaa  pftoea  offered  through 
open  tranportatkm  Ib  an  eaaentlal  element 
of  a  market-reflponrtre  laa  Induatry.  Howev- 
er, the  only  way  to  a  truly  market-reapon- 
rive  IndiMtry  Ilea  to  the  future  availability 
of  flezible  pipdine  Bervieea  and  aooem  to 
oompetlttve  field  prloee  offerwl  tbroucb 
open  aooeaB.  iMaMllBiilint'>«»^'T  tranaporta- 
tfcw*  Spedflcally.  rate  deaign  adopted  by  the 
FBtC  moit  not  only  link  a  pipeline'*  pcoflta 
to  lU  ability  to  render  both  mlee  and  trana- 
portaUoB  aervloe  at  the  loweat  reaaooable 
prleea.  but  alao  addrem  the  need  to  react  to 
frequently  changlnt  demande  for  aervtoea  In 
an  Inerearti^y  anrtilBt*^*^  marketplace. 

Modified  fixed  variable  rate  deatgnB  and 
the  t!*— «"-*«""  of  ftaied  and  variable  ooet 
..Hiiwiiiw.  boia  have  already  been  adopted 
by  the  RRC  for  moat  plpelinw,  We  aup- 
ported  that  progrem.  While  theee  are  neoee- 
mry  flnt  atepe  and  offer  a  nimih»tr  of  advan- 
tagea.  It  la  time  to  naove  to  the  next  plateau 
In  an  evotaitlMmry  tndnatry.  expedlttoualy 
wtthout  the  drain  of  proUaeted.  caae-by- 
caae  review.  PrafltabOity  must  become  In- 
rrriBilmlT  dependent  ivon  whether  the 
pipdine  actually  provldea  needed  aervloeB  at 
competitive  prleea.  To  that  end.  both  pipe- 
line tiaoaportattan  aerrloe  and  mlea  aervkie 
mnat  bear  an  appropriate  ahare  of  the  pipe- 
line ooeta  and  the  aervtoea  muat  be  deatgned 
antond  the  aervloe  of feringa  that  cuatomera 
need  and  want. 

In  recent  year*  thla  baa  clearly  not  been 
the  caae.  Rather,  pipeline  ooaU  have  been 
amtgnr*  to  cuatomera  In  a  tt^""— •  that  waa 
not  neoeaBarUy  related  to  the  aervtoea  actu- 
ally required  or  utOlaad.  In  order  to  remedy 
thla  altuatlan.  pipeline  aervlew  and  prtcea 
ahoold  be  unbundled  and  a  cuatomer  should 
be  able  to  purehaae  only  thoae  vedflc  aerv- 
Icea  that  It  requlrea.  Unbundling,  then.  Is  In- 
tended to  force  pipelines  to  focus  their  ef- 
f  offta  on  the  neetk  of  their  cuatomera.  and 
eatabltah  aervloM  to  meet  thoee  needa.  With 
respect  to  salea  aervlee.  for  example,  thoee 
needs  can  be  beat  measured  by  a  customer's 
requaata  for  firm  and  InterrupUble  Beaaonal 
purehaae  entltlementa.  as  well  aa  annual 
and  peak  day  requlrementa.  Parallel  service 
offerlngB  ahould  be  available  to  thoee  cua- 
tomera who  want  transportation  aervlee 
only.  But  the  underlytng  point  centers  on 
the  recognition  that  the  ultimate  market 
haa  moved  from  one  In  which  natural  gaa 
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undercut  the  priee  of  alternate  fuela.  to  on* 
In  which  natural  gaa  Is  competing  with  al- 
temaU  fuete.  aervlcea  muat  be  tailored  to 

provide  thn^  ii sns  and  priced  aooord- 

bwly  to  naeet  that  market  chaUenge. 

In  otder  for  an  unbundling  propoaal  to  be 
effective.  It  muat  be  Inaugurated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  requirement  that  all  pipeline 
cuatomera  be  allowed  to  realign  fully  their 
requlremenU  for  each  of  the  offered  aerv- 
lcea. Without  a  "dean  aUte."  true  unbun- 
dling of  aervtoea  wm  be  available  only  to 
new  cuatomera.  while  existing  customers 
will  be  penaUaed.  I^>^  certificated  customers, 
with  lo^ed-ln  entitlement  levels  and  corre- 
sponding nxed-coat  obllgatlona  for  services 
that  may  no  longer  reflect  their  current 
market  needs,  unbundling  would  simply  be  a 
ooametk:.  but  meanlntleaa.  exerdae  unlem 
all  cuatomers  are  provided  an  Immediate  op- 
portunity to  better  align  contractual  service 
requirements  with  market  needs.  Future 
pertodk;  opportunities  to  further  realign 
contractual  aervlee  requlremenU  should  be 
praservlced  If  we  are  to  have  a  system  that 
la  flexible  enough  to  meet  future  challengea 
in  the  Induatry.  If  there  Is  one  leaaon  that 
the  last  ten  years  should  have  taught  all  of 
us  In  the  gaa  Induatry,  It  U  that  change  U 
the  only  "sure  thing." 

The  underlying  premise  of  rate  deaign 
reform  centers  on  the  recognition  that  the 
neeite  of  the  gas  market  have  permanently 
changed.  Options  for  acquiring  gaa  supply 
must  alao  coincide  with  the  typea  of  aervlee 
being  demanded  by  the  ultimate  consumer. 
Oas  acquisition  in  the  years  ahead  should 
continue  to  be  a  difficult  and  constanUy 
chMiginf  endeavor.  While  I  recognise  the 
need  to  balance  the  supply  scales  between 
short-term  gains  on  the  spot  market  and 
long-term  agreements  that  assure  a  secure 
supply  for  the  future,  utility  executives  wHl 
need  to  be  flexible  and  ImaginaUve  If  they 
ate  to  strike  the  proper  balance  that  will 
guarantee  natural  gas  for  customers  at  the 
beat  pooslble  price.  This  needed  flexibility  In 
pipeline  tariffs  could  take  the  form  of 
market-out  or  buyer-protection  provlslonB 
for  the  pipeline  and  the  distributor  to  pro- 
mote lioth  buyer  and  seller  protection.' 

Another  key  element  in  thla  move  to  un- 
bundled servtees  could  be  the  subdivision  of 
purchase  options  Into  different  gaa  portfo- 
lloa  to  meet  the  specific  requlremenU  of 
specific  cuatomers.  In  this  manner,  as 
preaent  pipeline  reserves  are  exhausted  or 
releaaed.  a  customer  could  buy  into  thoae 
supply  options  it  found  attractive  and  reject 
thoee  that  were  undeairable.  The  reault 
would  be  better  communications  to  produc- 
ers regarding  the  prices  customers  would  be 
willing  to  pay  and  the  contract  terms  they 
would  be  willing  to  accept.  For  example,  if  a 
producer  and  a  pipeline  agreed  to  a  fixed 
charge  as  well  as  a  variable  charge  for  gaa,  a 
cuatomer  would  only  be  reaponalble  for 
thoae  fixed  coaU  If  it  purchaaed  an  entitle- 
ment to  the  portfolio  containing  that  con- 
tract 

By  oomparlaon.  under  current  regulations 
the  pipllne  makes  these  decisions  and  paisps 
all  of  the  cost  conaequences  of  thoae  deci- 
sions on  to  iU  ctistomers.  The  portfolio  ap- 
pttMich  would  allow  the  decisions  of  the 
pipelines,  their  customers,  and  the  ultimate 
end  user  to  determine  exactly  what  role 
each  will  have  tai  arranging  gas  suppUea  for 


•TiM  flssibUltr  would  also  reeaciilae  that  on*  of 
the  baste  problsms  of  ttie  Natural  Oss  Policy  Act  of 
len  WM  thmt,  Um  set  oolr  prortdsd  for  prk»  if  !■■ 
Ucp.  Th«  s—  Industry  ihould  not  repeat  thmt  liinii 
of  hMory  br  ooly  provtdlne  for  prtee  ledueUans. 


the  futur*.  Por  a  market  to  be  truly  effi- 
cient there  haa  to  be  oommunleatlon  be- 
tween producer  and  uaer.  Thla  would  make 
producer-pipeline  contracU  more  reaponaive 
to  market  foroea.  It  would  reoognlae  that 
once  the  natural  gaa  is  Introduced  into  the 
market  aupply  stream,  it  ia  the  local  dlatnb- 
utor  who  bean  all  of  the  risk  of  prtdng  and 
selling  thoae  supplies.  Therefore,  the  dis- 
tributor should  have  a  choice. 

In  any  event,  the  FKRC  needa  to  Initiate  a 
thorough  examination  of  pipeline  aervioea 
on  a  generic  taai»  to  promote  more  competi- 
tive and  aophlstlcated.  long-term  aolutlons. 
With  Order  No.  4M,  where  the  FERC 
adopted  general  prlndplea  and  left  Imple- 
mentation to  a  caae-by-case  approach,  the 
plpellnea  have  demonatiated  the  ability  to 
utillae  FERC  procedurea  to  obstruct  the  Im- 
plementation of  Innovative  modlflcati<His 
through  procedural  maneuvering  aitd  pro- 
tracted Utlgatlon.  It  la  to  be  hoped  that  in 
the  future  the  FERC  will  adopt  specific 
rulea  In  a  generic  caae  capable  of  being  im- 
plemented without  extenalve  caae-by-caae 
hearinga.  Thla  was  the  approach  successful- 
ly used  in  eliminating  gas  cost  minimum 
bills  in  Order  No.  380. 

This  approach  would  ultimately  promote 
movement  toward  more  uniform  rate  de- 
signs by  pipelines,  while  recognlxing  that 
each  pipeline  U  different.  With  common 
rate  dealgns.  pipelines  will  have  to  compete 
for  the  same  markeU  based  upon  operating 
ef fldenciea.  This  should  reault  In  more  plpe- 
llnea becoming  true  open  acceas  carrlera.  ac- 
ceptance of  key  operating  conditions  im- 
posed upon  such  status,  restructuring  ratea 
to  compete  more  on  operating  characterla- 
tlcs  and  efficiencies  and  less  on  rate  deaign. 
and  neutralizing  rates  with  respect  to  sales 
or  transportation.  Such  an  approach  Is  cer- 
tainly preferable  to  bidding  for  transmission 
services  which  only  serves  to  destablize  and 
create  insecurity  In  our  marketplace  and  in 
our  Industry's  ability  to  deliver  senicea. 

We  ahoiild  hope  that  we  wUl  soon  enjoy  a 
competitive,  market-responsive  natural  gaa 
industry  In  which  the  risk  is  shared  by  all 
segmenU  of  the  industry.  In  sharing  that 
riak.  we  will  all  have  the  potential  for  a 
better  share  of  the  rewards  through  in- 
creased flexibility  and  more  sophisticated 
pricing  of  pipeline  services. 
DisTXiairnoM  conyAirr  arTsaa  coHarmrna 

pooB  ruauc  polict 
The  FERC's  adoption  of  a  policy  support- 
ing distribution  company  bypass  will  prove 
unfounded  and  is  not  supported  by  any 
bona  fide  federal  or  state  energy  policy  ob- 
jectives. IU  promotion  has  been  spawned  by 
a  failure  to  recognise  that  producers  sell  a 
commodity,  whereas  distributors  and  pipe- 
lines sell  a  service.  This  is  a  critical  but  Ig- 
nored point.  Distribution  bypass  wUl  not 
promote  an  iota  of  economic  or  oonatrucUve 
competition  and  not  increase  gas  marketa. 
but  effectively  shifU  the  composition  of 
thoae  gaa  markeU  and  the  underlying  fixed 
coaU  for  aervices  to  those  markeU  among 
interested  parties.  If  blindly  pursued,  it 
could  operate  to  diminish  natural  gas  salea 
over  the  long  term. 

Fundamental  dlf ferencea  In  aervlee  obliga- 
tions exist  between  distributors  and  inter- 
sUte  pipelines.  My  company  operates  under 
laws  in  Michigan  which  require  It  to  provide 
public  utility  aervlee.  In  exchange  for  the 
grant  of  thla  exduaive  privilege  to  provide 
utility  service  within  a  spedfk:  geographic 
area,  any  customer  has  a  right  to  requeat 
service  from  my  company,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  provide  such  servioe  at  the  loweat. 
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reaaonable  coat.  The  plpellnea'  potential 
cuatomers  generally  have  no  right  to  receive 
aervice  unleaa  the  pipeline  chooaea  to  serve 
them.  Their  obligation  to  serve  arlaea  not  by 
law.  but  through  a  contract.  This  gives  the 
pipelines  almost  complete  control  over 
which  sales  and  transportation  customers 
they  choose  to  serve  or  not  to  serve.  More- 
over, where  a  contract  Is  established,  the 
pipeline's  obllgaUon  U  limited  bysUted 
dally  and  annual  volumes  and  FERC-ap- 
proved  tariffs.  The  rates  charged  by  pipe- 
llitea  are  on  a  wholesale,  not  retail  baslB.  If 
distribution  bypass  is  persistently  promoted, 
then  dther  the  entire  pipeline  rate  struc- 
ture must  be  re-examln«l.  or  chargea  of  dla- 
crlminatlon  in  pipeline  service  wUl  prolifer- 
ate. 

The  only  situation  where  bypass  might  be 
appropriate  is  where  a  local  distribution 
company  was  abusing  iU  public  utility 
status  and  preventing  iU  customers  from 
obtaining  aoceaa  to  transportation.  In  that 
situation,  the  state  public  aervloe  commis- 
sion and  not  the  FERC  might  be  justified  in 
using  whatever  powers  were  available  to  it 
to  eliminate  the  potential  bottleneck. 
Where,  however,  the  local  distribuUon  com- 
pany is  already  providing  open  acceas  trans- 
portation, no  bottleneck  would  exist  and  no 
state  action  would  be  neceasary. 

This  limited  use  of  state  regulatory  power, 
would  tend  to  benefit  all  potential  transpor- 
tation cuatomera  because  it  would  provide 
local  diBtrlbutlon  companlea  and  state  regu- 
lators with  a  powerful  incentive  to  provide 
open  acceas  tranaportation.  This  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  a  FERC  policy,  as  advocated  by 
aome  industrial  customers,  which  would 
permit  bypass  on  a  case-by-case  basis  simply 
on  the  happenstance  of  the  customer's 
proximity  to  an  Interstate  plpeUne.  This 
latter  policy  is  a  lottery  approach  to  regxila- 
tlon  that  may  provide  significant  benefiU  to 
a  small  aelect  group  of  industrial  customen 
who  have  fortuitous  plant  locatlona,  but 
doea  not  provide  any  general  benefit  to  the 
customers.  This  is  an  inappropriate  use  of 
power  by  a  regulatory  agency  whoae  statu- 
tory responsibility  is  to  protect  the  public 
interest,  not  parochial  private  InteresU.  The 
public  Interest  Is  best  served  by  promotion 
of  a  bypaas  policy  that  is  limited  to  elimi- 
nating bottlenecks  and  providing  general 
acceas  to  transportation  gas. 

Outright  permlaalon  for  distribution  com- 
pany bypass  from  the  FERC  is  not  a  solu- 
tion, but  instead  raises  new  problems  for 
the  iiKlustry.  The  FERC  bypaas  proposal 
has  implications  for  long-term  policy  goals 
on  natural  gas,  and  cannot  override  prior 
Supreme  Court  decisions  to  the  contrary, 
which  CMXdude  that  the  FERC  haa  no  over- 
riding juriadlctlon  over  this  issue.  Oftm.  in 
a  bypaas  situation  the  induatrlal  or  commer- 
cial customer  Is  only  aeeklng  short-term  cost 
savinga.  But.  the  FERC  la  charged  with 
evaluatiitg  not  only  Immediate,  but  alao 
kmg-term  effecU  of  iU  polldea  and  ded- 
■loDB.  and  must  be  careful  of  subordinating 
the  long-term  InteresU  of  the  public  to  the 
short-term  InteresU  of  a  single  private 
party. 

Approval  of  pipeline  bypaas  against  local 
dlatrlbution  companies  works  agalnat  full 
Implemmtatloo  of  Order  No.  438.  Assuming 
a  local  distributor  supporU  Order  No.  438 
over  the  objection  of  the  supplying  pipeline, 
that  pipeline  can  gain  leverage  agalnat  the 
local  distributor  by  threatening  to  bypaaa.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  state  commissions  and 
distributors  wlU  be  reluctant  to  support 
nondiscriminatory  carriage  If  that  means 
shifting  fixed  cosU  to  captive  customers. 


The  gas  Industry  ia  not  static  and  wUl  be 
changing  in  the  face  of  declining  or  stable 
aalea  volumes  for  the  future.  Distributors 
are  moat  vulnerable  in  this  new  marketplace 
of  competition  after  Order  No.  438.  aince 
their  historical  basis  for  sUte  regulation 
will  be  maintained  and  in  many  jurisdictions 
regulatory  oversight  may  be  Increased.  I 
would  reomnmend  that  new  transportation 
ratea  and  aervioea  must  be  structured  to 
avoid  illegal  Interference  with  local  distribu- 
tor's historical  relationahlpa  to  IU  respective 
service  area,  and  IU  public  utility  obligation 
to  aerve  all  ctistomers.  Any  continuing  over- 
sight related  to  open  access  transportation 
implementation  and  the  need  to  remove 
tranvortatlon  bottlenecks  from  the  local 
distributor  should  occur  before  the  state 
public  servioe  commission,  and  not  the 
FERC. 

TBI  I8817B  DniAMD  ACnOH  HOW 

Preasures  are  mounting  to  maintain  the 
competitive  position  of  US.  industry  in  both 
domestic  and  international  markets.  The 
gaa  Industry  can  play  a  constructive  role 
with  iU  indigenous  supply  base  and  delivery 
Infrastructure  in  place  if  action  is  taken 
now.  The  need  for  open  access,  ncmdlscrlm- 
Inatory  transportation  must  be  dearly  im- 
plemented and  supported.  Pipelines  and 
producers  must  resolve  take-or-pay  contract 
chargea  between  themselves.  Flexibility  and 
separate  pricing  of  pipeline  services  as  they 
are  unbundled  must  be  promoted,  and  dis- 
tribution company  bypass  should  be  stopped 
dead  in  IU  tracks. 

These  resulU  will  protect  the  ratepayers 
and  consumers  we  serve,  and  place  the 
future  potential  and  opportunities  for  natu- 
ral gas  service  on  the  frontier  of  new  chal- 
lenges that  are  boundless  and  unlimited 
well  into  the  next  century.* 


A  CONSTRUCTIVE  APPROACH  TO 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN  FOREIGN 

POLICY 
•  Bfr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  earli- 
er this  year  former  Virginia  Oov. 
Charles  S.  Robb.  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Leadership  Council,  vis- 
ited Honduras,  EI  Salvador,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Nicaragua.  In  a  Jime  speech 
before  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 
in  New  York  City,  he  explained  how 
he  returned  from  this  trip  with  a  rein- 
forced opinion  that  "the  reality  in 
Central  America  is  far  more  ccunplez 
and  multifaceted  than  the  shriU  and 
sometimes  simple-minded  debate  in 
Washington  suggests." 

In  his  speech.  Governor  Robb  called 
for  a  new  foreign  policy  toward  Cen- 
tral America  based  upon  support  for 
democracy,  long-term  economic  devel- 
opment, continued  aid  to  the  Contras 
as  necessary  support  for  negotiations 
with  the  8andinist4M.  and  vigorous  dip- 
lomatic efforts  in  the  region.  These 
are  goals  that  many  of  us  here  in  this 
body  support,  and  I  commend  to  you 
the  entire  text  of  Governor  Robb's 
presentation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  Governor  Robb's  remarks  be 
inserted  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  speech  follows: 


Foanrmro  tbs  Dmoaunc 
CnnaAi,  Am)bics 

(Remarks  by  Oov.  Chariea  S.  Robb) 

It  is  a  great  privHege  to  be  here. 

Since  early  in  thla  century,  when  America 
began  IU  aacent  to  global  leadership  and  re- 
sponsibility, this  BBBOrtatfam  has  been  one  of 
the  nations's  premier  forums  for  enll^t- 
ened  public  debate  on  foreign  aCtaliB.  Ilie 
need  for  such  debate  Is  today  more  acute 
than  ever. 

Since  the  Vietnam  War,  Americana  have 
remained  deeply  ambivalent  about  the 
proper  uaes  of  VS.  power  abroad.  Some- 
times self-assertive,  at  others,  self-abaorbed. 
we  oscillate  between  engagement  *  *  *  and 
detachment  from  a  fractious  world. 

The  rhythm  of  these  swings  is  dictated  by 
Ideological  and  Inatltutlonal  rivarly. 

While  the  right  tenda  to  see  American 
power  as  the  antidote  to  oonmiunlst  conta- 
gion *  *  *  the  left  oftoi  views  n.S.  interven- 
tion itself  as  the  problem. 

As  the  political  f  actlims  contend,  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branchea  are  likewiae 
engaged  in  a  omitlnulng  struggte  over  con- 
trol of  foreign  policy. 

What's  missing,  of  course,  is  the  stabilis- 
ing force  of  national  cmsensus.  In  IU  ab- 
sence, complex  foreign  policy  queationa  tend 
to  be  dedded  in  the  context  of  dnrnfatte  pol- 
iUcs. 

Instead  of  asking  where  our  nation's  Inter- 
esU lie,  the  question  becomes:  who  wQl  pre- 
vail, the  DemocraU  or  the  RepuUi- 
cans  *  *  *  the  president  or  CongreBB? 

In  short,  political  conflict  at  home  la  pre- 
venting us  from  pursuing  a  ataUe  and  effec- 
tive policy  abroad. 

If  America  is  to  effectively  carry  out  IU 
obligations  as  a  world  power,  oiur  dected 
leaders  will  have  to  strive  harder  to  oompoae 
their  differences  *  *  *  to  find  common 
ground  on  which  a  duraUe  foreign  pcrilcy 
can  be  built. 

Under  our  Constitution,  the  president  haa 
primary  responsibility  for  fordgn  policy.  A 
wise  president,  however,  understands  that 
he  cannot  conduct  a  successful  policy  by  ex- 
ecutive fiat 

No  policy  can  be  sustained  over  time  if  tbe 
president  fails  to  muster  broad  puUic  and 
congreaslonal  suniort  for  it.  To  proceed 
without  such  a  conaensus  Is  to  invite  mis- 
trust, bad  faith  and  deception.  The  Iran- 
Contra  affair  is  a  diitrtaslng  caae  In  point. 

While  the  onus  of  forging  a  sturdy  consen- 
sus falls  chiefly  on  the  president,  he  muat 
have  a  reasonable  measure  of  discretion  and 
flexibility  in  the  execution  of  hia  policy. 
Once  Congreas  has  approved  the  broad  out- 
llnea  of  a  policy.  It  ahould  give  that  pcdlcy 
time  to  work  and  to  retrain  from  managing 
every  detaiL 

No  policy  will  work  If  Congreas  reverses 
course  with  every  setback  abroad  or  evoy 
dectlon.  The  blpartlaan  leadership  of  both 
Houses  must  act  aa  a  force  for  stability  and 
continuity  in  VS.  foreign  policy. 

I  offer  theae  general  reflecttona  becauae  I 
think  they  apply  with  particular  force  to 
UjB.  poUcy  in  Central  America. 

Two  numths  ago.  I  visited  Honduras,  El 
Salvador.  Nicaragua  and  CoaU  Rica.  The 
trip  reinforced  my  impreaslon  that  the  reali- 
ty In  Central  Amolca  Is  far  more  complex 
and  multi-faceted  than  the  ahrOl  and  aome- 
Umea  simple-minded  debate  In  Waahlngton 
suggests. 

I  left  Central  America  convinced  that  our 
current  policy  has  failed  and  must  be  re- 
placed by  a  new  one.  We  atanply  caimot 
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Kttocd  to  oonttinM  on  the  current  path  of 
pwmlfiii  «ad  pwttan  naoor. 

bMlMd.  «•  OMd  to  fWt*  a  new.  blputl- 
MB  policy  that  Mnrw  both  our  atnttMgle  and 
our  monl  IntarMto  *  *  *  a  lonc-tann  poUcy 
rtnrignii  to  fortify  the  dwrwwrattr  centar  In 
Oantial  ABMriea. 

I  iwocntaa  "«*t  tha  poUejr  rm  about  to 
nnpaae  vOl  not  Im  popular  In  my  own 
party  I  mmptA.  as  wall,  that  It  may  ran 
counter  to  the  vleva  of  a  matorlty  of  the 
PMole  In  thto  room.  Nooethelaa.  I  beUeve 
tilt  fiUr-mtoded  Aaavtaana  need  to  take  a 
tnrii  view  of  the  crWi  In  Central  America. 
and  that  ti  wtiy  I>e  eboaen  to  dellyer  thla 
partleular  maaaaae  In  thla  forum. 

I  ahouM  atao  add  that  theae  tbouchU  are 
oBtlrely  my  own  and  do  not  reflect  the  poal- 
tloB  of  the  Democratic  Leaderahlp  CouncU. 

I  ttitnk  the  leaeon  of  Central  America't 
raeent  history  to  dear  when  the  United 
Statea  faUa  to  Mantlfy  early,  conaietently 
and  atroncly  with  the  democratic  center  In  a 
imttoo  undarvolnc  revolutkmary  chance, 
our  optlofM  win  only  grow  narrower  and  leee 
attractive  and  the  crlaie  wean  on. 

Tet  acne  cwnt^n^  that  we  ahould  once 
Main  eeek  the  path  of  leaat  realstence  In 
Central  America,  aa  If  a  VA  withdrawal 
fram  the  region  would  aomehow  aolve  the 
problema  there.  I  would  argue.  Inataad.  for  a 
different  policy  that  oonadoualy  alllea  our 
country  over  the  long  term  with  thoae 
■tnwgling  avrinat  the  enemlea  of  democracy 
on  the  right  and  left  to  twlld  democracy  and 
iodal  Justice  for  the  people  of  Central 
America. 

^fn^  a  policy.  In  my  view,  could  be  built 
on  theae  four  propositions: 

First,  that  our  paramount  goal  ahould  be 
to  promote  freedom  and  democratic  values 
In  Central  America. 

Seoond.  that  we  ahould  work  with  the  re- 
gion's demoeraciea  to  fashion  a  long-term 
development    program    for    economic    and 
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pttnMng  trend.  Including  Paraguay  and 
Puwma  •  *  *  Chile  and  Cuba.  And  there 
has  been  one  aborted  democratic  rerolutloa- 
In  Nicaragua. 

Moreover,  the  emerging  democratic  center 
In  Central  America  is  under  violent  attack 
from  extremlaU  on  both  the  left  and  the 
right. 

Beeted  leaden  face  a  daunting  array  of 
P^^^]^-  K  isndownlng  and  bustnem  elite 
loathe  to  yield  power  and  prlvUege*  •  'Marx- 
ist tnsurgenta  who  reject  the  very  possibility 
of  peaceful  change  •  •  *  abject  proverty  and 
Illiteracy  *  *  *  Inefficient,  sUtist  economies 
*  *  •staggering external debU*  *  *and.moat 
Insidious  of  aU.  a  haunting  legacy  of  poUUcal 
trayal  and  failure. 

Win  the  center  hold?  Certainly  the  odds 
are  better  with  American  support.  The  al- 
temaUve  la  the  spread  of  what  Peravlan 
writer  Mario  Vargas  Uosa  has  called  "terri- 
ble violence"  fostered  by  the  vicious  cycle  of 
revolution  and  counterrevolution.   He  has 


Third,  that  we  should  continue  aid  to  the 
Nlcaraguan  reaiatenoe  In  order  to  buy  time 
for  neighboring  oountriea.  to  keep  alive  the 
democratie  option  In  Hlcaragua  and  to  sup- 
port a  serious  negotiating  strategy. 

Fourth,  that  we  should  engage  in  more 
vigoioua  diplomacy  to  rally  lAtin  American 
democrats  to  our  mutual  cauae. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  theae  points. 

Pttat.  I  beUeve  the  overriding  ob  jecUvea  of 
XTjB.  policy  should  be  to  give  Central  Ameri- 
ca's struggling  democracies  a  fighting 
chance  to  survive.  tTIttanately.  their  success 
is  the  beat  guarantee  of  their  security  as 
wen  as  ours. 

Today  our  attention  is  riveted  on  the  Iran- 
Contra  spectacle,  eapectany  the  Issue  of  Ole- 
gal  aid  to  the  Nlcaraguan  reaistanoe.  Theae 
heartnv  ahould  and  muat  Investigate  what 
went  wront  and  why,  and  Identify  thoae  re- 


However.  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
oiaeure  the  larger  question  of  how  we  pro- 
tect our  enduring  Interests  In  Central  Amer- 
ica long  after  the  inQuiry  and  scandal  have 
liSTil  Into  history. 

What  happens  In  Nicaragua  Is  Important 
But  it'a  time  to  put  that  controversy  within 
the  broader  context  of  a  stunning  expansion 
of  tmidmii  and  democratic  pluralism  In 
I«tin  America. 

In  the  last  decade.  Brasll.  Argentina.  Bo- 
livia. Kcuador,  Kl  Salvador.  Guatemala. 
Hooduraa.  Pera  and  Uruguay  have  aU  re- 
placed mnitary  ralen  with  popularly  elect- 
ed dviliana. 

Of  oourae.  there  are  exoepUona  to  this 


"The  ordinary  people  have  opted  for  de- 
mocracy In  an  attempt  to  find  an  escape 
from  this  nightmare  reaUty  of  cJvU  war.  ter- 
rorism. Indiscriminate  repression,  revolu- 
tionary 'taxea.'  blind  executions  and  the 
proliferation  of  torture  .  .  .  They  decided  to 
support  that  system  which,  intuitively  and 
Instinctively,  they  thought  would  be  best 
able  to  defend  human  rights,  or  oppress 

them  least 

I  believe  our  country,  with  constructive 
leadership  from  my  psirty.  now  has  an  op- 
pmtunlty  to  transform  a  narrow  policy  of 
Contra  aid  and  sntl-communUm  Into  a 
broader  strategy  that  aligns  the  United 
Statea  with  the  democratic  aspirations  of 
most  Central  Americans. 

We  have  learned,  from  painful  experience, 
that  defending  our  valuea  Is  the  best  way  to 
defend  our  Interests  in  Central  America. 

And  the  Central  Americans  I  spoke  to— 
presidenU  *  *  *  leaden  of  business,  labor 
and  the  church  •  *  •  Nlcaraguan  dlaaidenU 
•  •  •  and  ordinary  citizens— all  find  It  Incon- 
ceivable that  the  United  States  would 
simply  abandon  the  Isthmus  to  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  their  Cuban  and  Soviet  patrons. 
After  all.  If  Americans  won't  stand  up  (or 
nwaii  and  vulnerable  democradea  In  this 
hemisphere,  where  will  we? 

So  my  second  point  is  that  regardless  of 
the  late  of  Contra  aid.  the  U.8.  needs  a  com- 
prehensive and  sustained  program  of  eco- 
nomic and  security  aid  to  the  (our  Central 
America  democracies:  CosU  Rica.  El  Salva- 
dor. Guatemala  and  Honduras. 

Just  aa  Preaident  Kennedy  answered  Pldel 
Castro's  revolutionary  chaUenge  to  lAtln 
America  with  the  Alliance  (or  Progress,  so 
must  we  today  o((er  (resh  hope  (or  renewed 
economic  progreaa  and  social  Justice  within 
a  democratic  framework. 

For  example,  we  need  to  go  (orwmrd  with 
the  Kissinger  Commission's  plan  (or  long- 
term  economic  aid  and  security  assistance  to 
the  region.  Including  this  year's  $M0  mlUlon 
installment.  Our  development  package 
should  Include  debt  reUef  *  *  *  a  reduction 
of  trade  barrien  *  *  *  and  a  commitment  to 
channel  part  of  our  aid  through  the  pro- 
posed Central  American  Development  Orga- 
nteatlon. 

In  return,  the  region's  democracies  should 
agree  to  make  internal  reforms  that  pro- 
mode  both  economic  elddency  and  social 
equity  *  *  *  and  that  create  a  more  congenial 
dimate  for  Investment  and  growth.  That 
means  scaling  baA  public  bureaucracy  and 
■ubsldisa  *  *  *  easing  government  economic 


and  trade  controls  *  *  *  and  dismantling  in- 
efficient sute  enterprlsea  It  also  means 
proceeding  with  land  reform.  investmenU  in 
public  education  and  health  and  other  poli- 
cies that  foster  upward  mobtUty  and  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  wealth. 

Growth  alone  won't  do:  the  poor  In  Cen- 
tral America  alao  need  a  chance  to  share  In 
renewed  prosperity.  Otherwise,  the  promise 
of  democracy  wUl  remain  out  of  reach  *  *  * 
a  guttering  abstraction. 

The  U.S.  can  alao  work  to  ensure  the  In- 
tegrity of  democratic  institutions  and  proc- 
esaes  in  Central  America:  honest  elections 
*  *  *  professional  security  forces  subject  to 
dvillan  control  •  •  *  and.  especially  •  *  ' 
fair  and  Impartial  judicial  systems.  And.  as 
Sen.  Bob  Graham  has  proposed,  we  ought 
to  reach  out  to  the  next  generation  of  Cen- 
tral American  political  leaden  by  offering 
more  scholarahips  to  our  coUeges. 

Private  efforts  to  build  the  Infrastructure 
of  democracy  are  alao  welcome.  In  Nicara- 
gua, for  example,  the  AFL-CIO.  through  lU 
InsUtute  for  Free  LAbor  Development,  is 
providing  crucial  support  to  the  free  trade 
union  movement  •  •  *  whose  meml)en  and 
leaden  are  subject  to  constant  harassment 
by  the  Sandlnirt*«  And  In  £3  Salvador,  the 
AFLr<nO'8  support  Is  crucial  to  the  success 
of  land  reform. 

Finally.  If  we  are  serious  about  bolstering 
Central  America's  fledgling  democradea.  we 
can't  Ignore  the  grave  security  threaU  they 
face. 

To  pour  large  amounts  of  economic  aid 
Into  Guatemala  or  E3  Salvador,  while  Ignor- 
ing the  Insurgenclea  that  threaten  their  sta- 
bility, would  be  a  (utile  and  self-deluding 
geature.  Improving  the  lives  o(  the  people  of 
Central  America  must  begin  with  the  bade 
security  that  we  all  take  for  granted. 

The  Central  American  preddenU  with 
whom  I  spoke  clearly  (ear  the  SandinlsU's 
revolutionary  ambitions  *  •  *  their  growing 
dependence  on  Cuba  aod  the  East  Bloc  (or 
economic  support  and  arms  •  •  *  and  their 
(althful  devotion  to  the  Soviet  line  In  (or- 
elgn  policy.  Without  the  counterweight  of 
U.S.  power,  several  leaden  told  me.  their 
countries  won't  be  able  to  withstand  Sandl- 
nlsta  attempts  to  exi>ort  their  revolution. 

They  also  recognise,  as  we  should,  that  a 
SandlnlsU  victory  would  strengthen  rightist 
and  militarist  forces  throughout  Central 
America,  who  would  use  the  heightened 
threat  of  subverdon  and  increased  guerrilla 
activity  as  an  excuse  to  seize  power  and. 
once  in  power,  to  forego  badly  needed  sodal 
reforms. 

And  should  the  Sandinistas  fuUy  and  fi- 
nally succeed  In  consolidating  their  power 
and  permanently  silencing  all  Internal  oppo- 
sition, neighboring  countries  (ear  they  will 
be  engulfed  by  a  new  Ude  of  refugees.  Al- 
ready, about  300.000  Nlcaraguan  refugees 
are  living  In  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras. 

So  regional  stabUity  requires  that  we  con- 
tinue security  dd  to  Nicaragua's  neighbors, 
to  erect  a  shield  behind  which  their  free  in- 
stitutions can  take  root  and  flourish. 

My  third  point  Is  that  continued  U.S.  dd 
to  the  Nlcaraguan  resistance  can  serve  three 
critical  goals:  buying  time  for  neighboring 
democradea  *  *  *  keeping  the  democntic 
option  alive  in  Nicaragua  *  *  *  and  sustain- 
ing preasive  for  serious  negotiations. 

To  be  effective,  our  support  lias  to  be 
steady  and  consistent.  The  chronology  of 
Contra  dd.  however,  offen  a  vivid  tableau 
o(  indeddon: 

1981  *  *  *  Congress  approvea  covert  mUl- 
tary  ssdstanrr. 


1983  *  *  *  Congress  again  approves  covert 
dd  and  adopts  the  fint  Boland  Amendment, 
which  says  that  the  money  cannot  be  used 
to  overthrow  the  Sandinista  regime. 

IMS  *  *  *  Congress  openly  appropriates 
$34  million  for  the  Contras.  Later,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  CIA's  mining  of  Nlcaraguan 
porta.  It  cuU  off  aU  dd.  And  It  passes  the 
seoond  Boland  Amendment,  barring  any 
public  money  for  the  resistance. 

IMS  *  *  *  the  Senate  votes  for  and  the 
House  against  further  dd.  Congress  later 
approves  $37  million  In  "non-lethd"  or  hu- 
manitarian assistance,  conditioned  on  steps 
by  the  Reagan  Adminlstntion  to  seek  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  of  the  conflict. 

1M8  *  *  *  Congress  appropriates  glOO  mO- 
Uon  In  military  and  non-lethd  dd  to  the 
contras.  Now.  in  light  of  the  Iran-Contn 
affair,  the  smart  money  in  Washington  says 
that  no  further  dd  wUl  be  approved,  at  least 
this  year. 

What  kind  of  poUcy  Is  this? 

Americans  need  to  recognize  that  every 
change  In  the  polltlcd  wind  in  Washington 
has  gde-force  repercuadons  in  Centrd 
America. 

Diulng  a  vidt  to  Washington  last  month. 
Ouatemdan  President  Vinlcio  Cereeo  was 
asked  to  name  the  most  Important  step  the 
U.S.  can  take  to  help  Centrd  America.  He 
asked  not  for  more  dd  or  arms  *  *  *  or  for 
less  U.S.  meddling.  He  simply  asked  for  a 
predictable  policy. 

Much  of  the  blame  (or  our  erratic  course 
rests  with  the  Reagan  Administration, 
whose  shifting  rationdes  for  Contra  dd  and 
extn-legd  misadventures  have  done  much 
to  discredit  Its  policy. 

StUl.  I  hope  Congress  wUl  recognise  that 
It  too  has  a  respondbility  to  the  Nicaragtian 
reaistance.  Turning  dd  on  one  year  and  off 
the  next  is  tantamount  to  playing  with 
their  lives.  If  Congress  Is  unwiUing  to  make 
a  clear  and  continuing  commitment  to  dd 
for  the  Contras  It  should  t«rmlnate  the  pro- 
gram dtogether— and  be  prepared  to  accept 
the  consequences. 

My  view  Is  that  Congress  should  approve  a 
multlyear  paciuge  of  dd.  For  without  con- 
stant pressure,  the  Sandinistas  will  have 
little  Incentive  to  relax  their  repressive  grip 
on  Nlcaraguan  society  or  to  reach  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  with  their  nelghbon. 

WhUe  we  should  relraln  (rom  pressing  the 
reaistance  for  quick  military  results,  some 
conditions  should  accompany  our  dd. 

The  Contras  urgently  need  to  define  a 
dear  poUtlcd  and  mord  dtematlve  to  the 
Sandinistas.  They  need  to  unite  their  vari- 
ous military  (actions  under  civilian  control 
*  *  *  to  continue  progress  toward  eliminat- 
ing human  rights  abuses  *  *  *  and  to  pre- 
pare to  play  a  supportive  role  in  peace  nego- 
tiations. 

To  encourage  such  steps,  we  should  chan- 
nel dd  through  the  dvillan  leaderahlp— 
through  the  new  umbrella  group  called  the 
Nlcaraguan  Resistance.  Putting  a  civilian 
buffer  between  the  CIA  and  the  FDN.  the 
main  Contra  fighting  force.  wlU  help  the  re- 
sistance demonstrate  that  is  an  authentic 
Nlcaraguan  movement,  not  simply  an  in- 
strument of  U.S.  policy  in  the  region. 

Cloaer  coordination  of  the  polltlcd  and 
mUltary  alms  of  the  resistance  Is  alao  criti- 
cal. I  raised  this  matter  with  Contra  leaden 
in  Centrd  America,  and  I  welnxne  their 
recent  announcement  that  the  memben  of 
the  new  directorate  wlU  be  spending  more 
time  with  the  troops  in  the  field. 

The  Contras  cannot  contest  the  Sandinis- 
tas on  miUtary  grounds  done.  They  must 
offer  a  credible  poUtlcd  agenda  that  offen 


the  Nlcaraguan  people  hope  of  a  democratic 
future,  not  a  return  to  a  discredited  past. 

To  spark  a  wider  insurrection,  the  resist- 
ance needs  to  establish  itself  permanently 
on  Nlcaraguan  territory  *  *  *  to  treat  the 
rurd  folk  decently  *  *  *  to  educate  them  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  democracy  and  to 
win  their  confidence  •  •  •  and.  eventually, 
to  demonstnte  support  In  the  dtles.  where 
Sandinista  domination  is  strongest. 

In  short,  the  resistance  must  win  polltlcd 
as  weU  as  military  victories.  It  U  likely  to  do 
neither,  however,  if  it  must  face,  done  and 
undded.  a  SandlnlsU  army  of  70.000  men, 
trained  by  Cuba  and  supplied  by  the  Sovi- 
ets, and  equipped  with  advanced  weaponry 
like  the  Soviet  Hind  helicopter  gunshlp. 

Only  with  consistent  U.S.  backing  can  the 
Contras  even  the  military  odds  suffidently 
to  win  growing  support  tunong  the  Nlcara- 
guan people.  We  can't  expect  them  to  rally 
behind  a  doomed  cause. 

In  the  months  ahead.  I  hope  we  can  at 
least  advance  the  Contn  dd  debate  beyond 
the  level  of  crude  caricature  that  has 
marred  it  in  the  past.  The  Nlcaraguan  re- 
sistance Is  neither  the  equlvdent  of  our 
founding  (athere  nor  a  gang  o(  vend  thugs. 

No  doubt  there  are  some  reactionaries 
among  the  Contras.  There  are  also  men  and 
women  of  impeccable  democratic  creden- 
tials. Mostly,  there  are  peasants,  thousands 
of  them,  who  hold  a  variety  of  legitimate 
grievances  against  the  Sandinistas. 

And  any  movement  that  at  times  has  at- 
tracted such  former  Sandinista  government 
officials  as  Alfonso  Robelo.  Arturo  Cruz.  Al- 
fredo Cesar  and  Eden  Pastora.  and  such  un- 
doubted Somoisa  opponents  as  Adolfo 
Cdero.  Pedro  Joaquin  Chomorro  Jr.  and 
Marta  Patricia  Bdtodano— such  a  move- 
ment cannot  honestly  be  accused  of  plotting 
to  return  Nicaragua  to  a  Somoea-style  t]rr- 
anny. 

Whether  the  current  leaden  are  capable 
of  creating  a  truly  democratic  order  in  Ma- 
nagua—which hasn't  seen  one  In  over  M) 
years— Is  another  question.  Considering  the 
dtematlve.  I  believe  they  deserve  the  right 
to  try. 

But  most  importantly,  the  Issue  of  inter- 
nd  democracy  In  Nicaragua  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated (rom  the  Issue  of  containing  Sandi- 
nista subverdon  In  the  region.  Democracy  In 
Nicaragua  and  the  constraints  of  a  function- 
ing poUtlcd  opposition  are  the  only  reliable 
check  against  the  expandonist  ambitions  of 
the  Sandinista  regime. 

As  Costa  Rican  Preddent  Oscar  Arias  has 
succinctly  put  it:  "Without  democracy  there 
can  t)e  no  peace  in  Centrd  America." 

My  fourth  and  find  point  Is  that  the  U.8. 
needs  to  make  more  adroit  use  of  diplomacy 
to  raUy  the  democratic  center  throughout 
the  Americas  to  our  mutud  cause. 

So  far,  VS.  support  for  diplomatic  open- 
ings has  l>een  tepid  at  best  and  obstruction- 
ist at  wont.  It's  time  to  follow  the  lead  of 
Nicaragua's  democratic  nelghbon  and 
embark  cm  a  diplomatic  path  that  can  lead 
to  an  enforceable  negotiated  settlement. 

Though  far  from  perfect,  the  regiond 
peace  plan  proposed  by  Preddent  Arias  does 
keep  the  focus  on  the  centrd  problem:  the 
Banrtinistaa'  unrelenting  drive  to  monopo- 
lise poUtlcd  power  and  to  lock  in  place  their 
verdon  of  totdltartan  rule  In  Nicaragua. 

Later  this  month.  Centrd  American  lead- 
en wlU  meet  to  discuss  the  plan.  Their  chd- 
lenge  wiU  be  to  transform  a  rather  vague  set 
of  weU-intentioned  ideas  into  a  concrete 
timetable  for  a  truce  accompanied  by  meas- 
urable progress  toward  the  establishment  of 
dvU  and  economic  freedoms  in  Nicaragua. 


Key  elements  of  such  an  agreement 
should  indude  a  temporary  ceasefire  during 
which  censonhlp  would  be  lifted  *  *  *  a  sus- 
pendon  of  U.S.  mUltary  dd  to  the  Contras 
and  Soviet  bloc  miUtary  dd  to  the  Sandinia- 
tas  *  *  *  immediate  talks  between  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  the  domestic  oppodtion  to  lift 
the  state  of  emergency  and  reinstate  the 
suspended  constitution  *  *  *  a  firm  deadline 
for  generd  elections  in  Nicaragua,  overseen 
by   the   Organization   of  American  States 

*  *  *  an  end  to  Sandinista  support  for  insur- 
gents in  the  region  *  *  *  and,  as  democrat!- 
zatlon  Is  Irrevocably  underway  in  Nicaragua, 
the  disbanding  of  the  Contras  and  their  in- 
tegration into  Nlcaraguan  sodety. 

We  shouldn't  be  under  any  llludons  about 
the  Sandinistas'  intentions.  They  are  not 
going  to  bargain  away  their  power  in  the  ab- 
sence of  serious  miUtary  pressure.  A  policy 
that  calls  for  negotiations  without  omttn- 
ued  support  for  the  resistance  is— in  my 
opinion— a  toothless  policy  *  *  *  a  policy 
without  leverage. 

Even  if  negotiations  fdter  or  faU  •  •  • 
they  still  serve  a  useful  purpose  by  keeping 
the  world's  attention  focused  on  the  devot- 
ic  character  of  the  regime  in  Managua  If 
the  Sandinistas  can't  be  persuaded  to  ahare 
power,  they  can  at  least  be  further  isolated. 
We  should  press  our  European  friends  to 
end  their  economic  dd  to  the  Sandinista 
regime,  which  uses  rationing  and  strict  reg- 
ulation of  Nicaragua's  disintegrating  econo- 
my as  a  means  of  socld  controL 

We  should  also  urge  the  rest  of  lAtin 
America,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  Std«s.  to  take  a  much 
higher  profile  In  resolving  the  crisis.  Re- 
spected figures  like  Alfonsin  of  Argentina 
and  Samey  of  Brazil  can  bring  stronger 
mord  and  diplomatic  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  Sandinistas.  They  and  other  elected 
leaden  should  step  forward  and  say  to  the 
Sandinistas:  "We  are  part  of  the  new  democ- 
racy of  Latin  America  and  what  you  do  In 
Nicaragua  affects  us  aU." 

Regardless  of  what  happens  to  the  Arias 
plan,  the  United  States,  in  conjunction  with 
the  OAS,  should  give  firm  assurances  to  the 
Centrd  American  democrades.  particularly 
Costa  Rica,  which  has  no  army,  that  we  wiU 
come  to  their  dd  In  case  of  an  armed  attack. 

And.  flnaUy.  we  ought  to  speU  out  clearly 
our  vltd  security  interests  in  the  region.  AU 
Americans  have  good  cause  to  be  concerned 
by  the  deepening  strategic  relatlonahip  be- 
tween the  Sandinistas  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  need  to  serve  notice  on  the  Cubans  and 
Soviets  that  we  will  not  tolerate  the  intro- 
duction of  advanced  weaponry  or  the  trans- 
formation of  Nicaragua  into  a  strategic  base 
for  Moscow. 

This  fall,  the  nation  wlU  again  grapple 
with  the  question  of  dd  to  the  Nlcaraguan 
resistance.  As  we  delMte.  let  us  be  aware  of 
the  consequences  of  inaction.  Let's  ask  our- 
selves: what  will  become  of  the  resistance  if 
we  abandon  them?  Where  will  they  go.  and 
What  about  the  other  refugees  who  wiU 
likely  f  oUow  them  out  of  Nicaragua? 

Let's  also  ask:  how  wiU  such  a  deddon 
affect  thoae  who  are  struggling  peacefully 
(or  democracy,  not  only  in  Nicaragua  but 
also  in  El  Sdvador  *  *  *  Honduras  *  *  *  and 
Guatemala?  How  far  are  we  prepared  to  go 
to  prevent  those  countries  from  going  the 
way  of  Nicaragua? 

And  let's  be  dear  about  the  dud  nature  of 
the  threat  to  peace  and  stabtUty  in  Cmtrd 
America.  It  stems  fnxn  the  gross  sodd  in- 
equities that  have  long  plagued  the  region 

*  •  *  and  from  the  betn^  of  a  democratic 
revolution  in  Nicaragua  by  the  Sandinistas. 
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who  now  oonUmplfct*  »  ^taOMX  teto  for 
Biigfabortac  ooantrtM. 

Bov  ■heuM  Aiaerto*  raipoiidr  We  oould 
pun  back.  MDd  MBM  eeoaooilc  aM  and  hope 
It  aJl  works  out  in  Uie  end.  We  eouJd-but 
Otmt  itifkae  ma  aa  neither  a  prtndpled  nor  a 
pnadant  eouna. 

The  attamattre  pollcy-ooe  that  aenrea 
both  our  natiOB'a  IntareaU  and  our  aenae  oi 
mana  pmpoae  to  to  ancage  eDeivetleaUy  In 
the  itntt**  for  buntan  rlchta  and  dlcnlty  In 
Oantral  Ameitea. 

Thei*  to  ample  htotorlcal  precedent  for 
mieh  a  poUey.  Thto  year,  in  fact,  we  cele- 
brate the  40th  anntrermry  of  the  MaiahaU 
Plan,  one  of  the  gieateat  achleremenU  of 
OA  fonicn  poUey.  tta  laaaon  to  clear,  when 
Amertea  Jotaw  with  other  natkina  to  defend 
damooracy  and  proeaote  hope  and  economic 
utnaomatat.  we  lay  a  laatlnc  foundation 
for  our  own  national  aecurlty.« 
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I  am  honored  by  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  thto  graduating  clam  today. 
tHit  alao  profoundly  aware  of  the  aolamn  re- 
■pooalbillty  I  bear  as  the  one  remaining  ob- 
stacle between  many  of  you  and  your  dlplo- 


COMMENCSIIKNT  ADDRESS  OP 
SENATOR  CLAIBORNE  PELL  AT 
NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  Precldent. 
our  oolleacue,  the  dlsUngtilahed  aenlor 
Senmtor  from  Rhode  Island,  the  Hon- 
onkble  CuzscMan  Pnx.  on  June  5. 
1987.  dellrered  the  commencement  ad- 
drcM  at  New  York  University.  Senator 
Phx  was  on  this  occasion  awarded  the 
hxaanrs  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 
Having  myself  In  1M2  delivered  the 
commencement  address  at  New  York 
University.  I  warmly  congratulate  our 
colleague. 

Other  distinguished  persons  who  re- 
ceived honorary  degrees  on  this  occa- 
sion were  Avery  Pisher.  the  audio  pio- 
neer, mtisioologist  and  philanthropist: 
Philip  Johnson,  the  architect  and 
design  consultant:  the  Honorable 
Amalya  Lyle  Kearse,  circuit  Judge  of 
the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
Second  Circuit:  and  Torsten  Nils 
Wlesel.  neuroblologist.  Nobel  laureate 
and  head  of  the  Neurobiological  Labo- 
ratory of  the  Rockefeller  University. 

A  distinguished  New  Yorker.  Lewis 
Rudln.  received  the  1987  Albert  Oalla- 
tin  Medal,  awarded  annually  to  an 
alumnus,  honorary  alumnus  or 
member  of  the  New  York  University 
family  who  has  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  society. 

The  honorary  degrees  were  bestowed 
by  the  president  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity, our  former  colleague  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  John  Bra- 


I  take  particular  pleasure  In  sharing  the 
platform  with  John  Brademas.  with  whom  I 
had  the  honor  to  work  for  many  years  In 
Congress— particularly  In  writing  legtalatlon 
that  brought  much-needed  support  to  the 
arts  and  humanities,  to  libraries  and  muse- 
ums, and  above  all.  to  education  through  fi- 
nancial aid  to  students.  As  recent  Federal 
budget  cuU  have  shown,  that  battle  to  by  no 
means  over.  But  to  thoae  who  believe  that 
educating  American  minds  should  take  prec- 
edence over  building  redundant  American 
missiles.  I  can  offer  sssuranoe  that  you  con- 
tinue to  have  a  voice  in  Congress. 


Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  my 
colleagues  will  read  with  much  inter- 
est Senator  Pell's  thoughtful  remarks 
oa  the  Relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
insert  the  text  of  his  commencement 
address  at  this  point  in  the  Raooao: 

The  address  follows: 

RsLSTiows  Baxwsaii  tbb  Suvoirowaas: 

Hon  roB  A  Nsw  Psbabiom 
(Ooramenoement  Address  by  Senator 
Oalbome  PeU) 
President   Brademas.    Mr.    Tisch.    Judge 
I.    Bfr.    JohiMon.    Dr.    Welsel.    Mr. 
,  graduating  students,  ladles  and  gen- 


ULATIONS  BSlWtSJI  THE  UHllSU  STATBS  AMD 
THX  SOTIXr  UWIOM 

My  subject  today— the  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union— bears  directly  on  how  our  nation  al- 
locates its  enormous  financial  and  human 
resources. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
United  States  Senate  has  confronted  me. 
almost  dally,  with  the  reality  that  much  of 
American  life— from  our  national  budget  to 
our  role  in  the  international  community— to 
profoundly  shaped  by  the  UA-Sovlet  reU- 
UoiMhlp.  My  own  lifetime  has  spanned 
much  of  the  30th  century,  whereas  most  of 
you  will  spend  more  of  your  lives  in  the  31st 
century  than  in  the  30th.  But  one  thread  of 
continuity  to  that  superpower  relations  will 
continue— for  better  or  worse— aa  a  predomi- 
nant factor  in  the  world  you  inhabit. 
nnTDAMKirrAL  bxaijtiis  or  thx  irocuiAa  aok 
The  past  seven  years  have  shown  that  our 
world  can.  in  the  short  term,  survive  with- 
out progress  in  U.S. -Soviet  relations.  But 
what  has  not  changed  during  the  current 
Administration— what  no  Admlntotratlon 
could  change— are  these  fundamental  reali- 
ties of  the  nuclear  age: 

First,  both  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  today  capable— and  will 
ranaln  capable  in  any  foreseeable  future— 
of  inflicting  massive  global  destruction  on  a 
scale  almost  beyond  the  imagination.  Man- 
kind might  not  be  destroyed,  but  our  dvlll- 
attlon  certainly  would  be. 

The  second  reaUty  to  that  the  premise  of 
Star  Wars— that  we  can  somehow  hide  from 
the  nuclear  threat  beneath  a  technological 
astrodome— to  a  beguiling  but  dangerous  U- 
luslon.  The  genie  of  nuclear  weaponry  to  out 
of  the  bottle,  and  our  most  pressing  need- 
far  more  than  a  fantastic  scheme  for  orbit- 
ing battle  stations— to  for  an  enlightened  di- 
plomacy to  improve  and  stabUiae  the  super- 
power relationship  on  earth. 

The  third  reality  to  that  arms  control-ne- 
gotiated agreement  limiting  offensive  and 
defeiwlve  systems— represenU  our  best  hope 
of  ynh^'wrtm  nuclear  stability  and  reducing 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  Certainly,  arms  con- 
trol to  the  only  hope  for  actual  reductions  in 
nuclear  weaponry. 

As  a  practicing  optimist.  I  would  like  to 
believe  that  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  to 
sincere  in  hto  quest  for  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol: certainly  Soviet  economic  difficulties 
offer  evidence  that  the  Kremlin  oould  find 
benefit  In  a  lound  agreement.  Similarly.  I 
believe  that  President  Reagan's  desire  for 
an  historic  achievement  could,  befmv  he 
leaves  office,  triumph  over  the  forces  of 
confusion  and  obfuscatlon  that  have  domi- 
nated hto  Administration's  arms  control 
policy  thus  far. 


Tet.  realistically,  one  must  note  that 
theae  positive  signs  appear  bright  only 
against  the  extremely  grim  background  of 
the  past  seven  years.  Not  only  has  that 
period  been  marked  by  no  apparent  progress 
in  arms  control:  we  have  also  seen  the  su- 
perpower relatlonahlp  vrell-nlgh  swamped 
by  a  tide  of  Ideology,  harsh  rhetoric  and  ill 
will  that  has  threatened  to  produce  a  nearly 
total  dismantlement  of  the  entire  srms  con- 
trol framework  previously  erected. 

A  MAJOB  msToaiCAL  TUKimo  Fonrr 

We  thus  face  a  major  historical  turning 
point— a  choice  between  the  end  of  arms 
control  and  an  unconstrained  arms  race  on 
the  one  hand,  and  substantial  progress  on 
the  other.  I  hope  therefore  that  the  Admln- 
IstraUon  wUl  focus  Ito  full  energies  on  the 
construction  possibilities  In  Geneva.  Nuclear 
arms  control  does  not  require  a  dramatic 
breakthrough.  Quite  the  contrary,  what  I 
envisage  constitutes  no  more  than  the  pres- 
ervation of  agreements  already  reached,  and 
slow  but  steady  progress  buUt  upon  that 
foundation. 

In  the  years  ahead,  management  of  the 
superpower  relaUonshlp  will  continue  to 
demand  all  the  patience,  firmness,  and  Intel- 
lect we  can  bring  to  bear.  Our  task  to  not  to 
eliminate  UA-Sovlet  competition,  but 
rather  to  render  that  competition  safer  by 
managing  It  through  agreements  built  on 
the  ground  of  fundamental  mutual  interest. 
American  and  Soviet  values  may  differ;  our 
ideologies  may  sharply  conflict;  but  our  na- 
tional interests  per  se  are  often  quite  simi- 
lar. 

A  19th  century  British  sUteman.  Lord 
Palmeraton.  said  of  hto  country.  "We  have 
no  eternal  allies,  we  have  no  perpetual  en- 
emies. Chir  interests  are  eternal  and  perpet- 
ual and  thoae  interests  it  is  our  duty  to 
foUow."  For  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  nuclear  age,  a  para- 
mount interest  In  common  to  the  interest  In 
peace. 

txrun  uMiiau  sTSTia-sovixT  comtacts 

A  key  pursuing  that  common  interest,  I 
beUeve.  to  to  expand  U£. -Soviet  contacU  at 
all  levels— educational,  cultural,  economic 
and  political.  My  enthusiasm  for  exchanges 
to  not  bom  of  any  naive  faith  that  familiari- 
ty necessarily  produces  fondness,  but  rather 
of  a  conviction  that  familiarity  breeds  real- 
Ism  and  that  realism  in  international  affairs 
to  a  crucial  commodity  in  short  supply.  The 
French  diplomat  TaUyrand  said  that  for 
each  hour  spent  negotiating  with  an  adver- 
sary, one  should  spend  ten  minutes  inside 
the  skin  of  the  adversary.  Exchanges  help 
to  provide  that  ten  mlnues. 

intimately,  our  goal  must  be  to  change 
the  paradigm— the  model,  the  expectation— 
that  each  side  brings  to  bear  on  U.8.-Sovlet 
relations.  For  some  four  decades,  the  two 
superpowers  have  Invested  deeply— finan- 
cially and  emotionally— in  a  policy  of 
mutual  animosity.  On  both  sides,  that 
policy  has  created  formidable  political,  psy- 
chological, and  bureaucratic  barriers  that 
will  not  be  easOy  dismantled.  To  do  so  will 
teqiilre  a  great  exercise  of  leadership  and 
political  will.  But  as  Governor  Cuomo  point- 
ed out  Just  last  week,  there  may  now  be  "an 
unprecedented  convergence"  of  UA  and 
Soviet  InteresU  that  provide  an  historic  op- 
portunity. 

A  FAaAOIOlI  SHUT 

To  see  that  such  a  "paradigm  shift"  to  pos- 
sible, one  need  only  observe  the  dramatic 
transformation  in  our  once  hostile  relations 
with  China— a  relationship  that,  only  two 


decades  sgo,  motivated  our  tragic  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  and.  only  a  decade  ago, 
still  consisted  of  mutual  antipathy  and  fear. 
Today,  our  Image  of  the  "yellow  peril"  has 
given  way  to  a  policy  of  limited  but  growing 
cooperaUon  with  a  China  with  whose  ideolo- 
gy we  remain  in  conflict,  but  with  which  we 
are  engaged  in  an  emerging  economic  and 
political  partnership. 

Even  more  profound  to  the  change  that 
has  occurred  in  our  image  and  expectation 
of  Japan  and  Germany,  against  whom  we 
fought  in  a  vicious  war  four  decades  ago, 
but  with  whom  we  have  been  partners,  in 
democratic  alliance,  for  most  of  the  period 
since.  In  that  same  war,  of  course,  the 
Soviet  Union  was  our  ally,  until  the  war's 
end  led  us  into  40  years  of  cold  war  and  con- 
frontation. 

In  future  UA-Sovlet  relations,  much  will 
depend,  of  course,  \xpoa  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  Mr.  Gorbachev's  "glaanost"  policy  may 
conceivably  represent  an  htotortc  turning 
point  in  Soviet  life  and  in  East- West  rela- 
tions, and  we  should  be  prepared  to  partici- 
pate fully  and  creatively  in  all  opportunities 
it  may  offer  for  a  progressive  transforma- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union.  A  more  modem 
Soviet  society  would  almost  inevitably  be  a 
more  liberal  Soviet  society— less  repressive, 
more  open  to  outside  influences,  and  more 
and  more  integrated  Into  the  world  commu- 
nity—all of  which  would  enhance  our  own 
national  security. 

TiMB  IS  OH  oua  mtOK. 

To  hope  for— Indeed,  to  expect— such 
change  to  far  from  naive.  For  communism  to 
an  ideological  system  fundamentally  at  odds 
with  human  nature.  The  desire  to  travel 
freely,  worship  freely,  talk  freely,  work 
freely,  save  a  little  money  for  one's  future 
or  one's  children— these  are  drives  possessed 
by  all  human  beings.  These  are  drives  that 
will  erode  the  communist  system.  I  am  thus 
convlced  that  time  to  one  our  side— that  it  to 
commimtom,  not  capitalism,  that  contains 
the  seeds  of  Its  own  destruction.  Our  task, 
as  leaders,  to  to  keep  the  peace  as  time 
moves  us  down  the  path  toward  mutual  for- 
bearance. 

Someday— perhaps  through  a  grand 
breakthrough  but  more  likely  through  the 
steady  progreas  of  an  evolving  Soviet  Union 
and  an  expanding  East- West  relationship— 
UA-Sovlet  relations  may  bloosom  into  a 
true  partnership  of  friends.  In  my  lifetime,  I 
doubt  that  it  wlU  happen.  But  certfinly 
progress  in  that  direction  will  remain  my  as- 
piration, ararrantlng  a  C9ntlnuing.  dedicated 
and  determined  effort  in  which  I  urge  all  of 
you  to  share. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  once  observed 
that  the  American  eagle  holds  in  one  talon 
a  bundle  of  arrows,  and  in  the  other  an  olive 
branch.  "We  intend,"  he  declared,  "to  give 
equal  attention  to  both. "  As  you  emerge 
now  from  thto  dtotlngutohed  university,  you 
can  perform  no  greater  service  to  our 
nation,  and  to  the  children  you  will  raise, 
than  to  help  our  great  Republic  establish 
and  maintain  the  Judicious  and  enlightened 
balance  of  which  President  Kennedy  spoke. 

I  congratulate  you.  and  wtoh  you  well.* 


TOM  HARKIN  AND  ISRAEL 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  JiUie 
8.  Senator  Ton  Habkih  spoke  in  Min- 
neapolis at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee.  A 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee;  Tom  Haaioit  has 


been  a  staunch  advocate  of  a  strong 
United  States-Israel  relationship. 

In  his  speech  in  Minnespolis,  Sena- 
tor Harkim  discussed  United  States- 
Israel  relations,  the  proposed  Saudi 
arms  sale,  and  the  Persian  Oulf  situa- 
tion. Senator  Harkih's  analysis  is  a 
thoughtful  one  and  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  other  readers  of 
the  Rkx>rd. 

The  speech  follows: 

TRX  IDKA  or  ISKAXL 

I  have  always  been  a  statmch  supporter  of 
Israel,  but  I  guess  the  emotional  turning 
point  for  me  came  when  I  actually  visited 
Israel  a  few  years  ago.  I  went  along  with 
Gary  Rubin,  and  old  friend  who  to  a  region- 
al officer  with  AIPAC,  and  though  I  visited 
with  several  top  officials  and  toured  much 
of  the  country,  one  impression  above  all  re- 
mains with  me. 

I  remember  the  eerie  feeling  I  had  in  the 
seml-daikness  of  the  interior  hall  of  Tad 
Va'shem  .  .  .  when  I  saw  the  names  of  the 
Nasi  death  camps  carved  in  stone— dimly  lit 
by  a  single  torch. 

And  the  feeling  I  had  when  I  stepped  into 
another  hall  where  there  were  pillars  for 
each  country  and  the  number  of  Jews  killed 
by  the  Nazto.  Of  course,  I  do  not  presume  to 
know  what  it  was  like.  But  that  experience, 
along  with  my  positive  impressions  of  what 
the  Israelto  have  accomplished  in  little  more 
than  a  quarter-century,  has  made  my  sup- 
port for  Israel  even  stronger. 

Just  the  idea  of  Israel  to  exdtinr 

An  ancient  nation  reclaimed  by  a  mlllenla 
of  descendants,  reclaimed  by  their  blood, 
suffering  and  sacrifices: 

A  luUlon  rooted  in  the  ideas  of  freedom, 
democracy,  social  Justice,  economic  opportu- 
nity and  human  rights; 

A  nation  surrounded  by  hostUe  enemies, 
yet  defending  itself  and  at  the  same  time 
preserving  those  democratic  institutions; 

A  nation  that  has  survived  against  all 
odds,  a  homeland  for  Jews  and  a  refuge 
from  hostile  anti-Semitism  around  the 
world: 

A  nation  with  whom  we  have  shared 
values. 

For  these  reasons,  I  feel  Israel  will  always 
retain  a  special  place  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  American  people. 

Still,  we  must  remain  vigilant.  And  to- 
night, I  Just  want  to  share  some  of  my 
thoughts  about  thto  special  relationship  and 
VS.  policy  toward  the  Middle  East  in  gen- 
eral 

I'm  concerned  that  in  some  cases,  the  cur- 
rent administration  to  having  a  hard  time 
rti«t.inyiit»hifiy  OUT  friends  from  our  enemies. 

Take  Saudi  Arabia.  Two  weeks  ago,  Saudi 
F-15  fighters  denied  a  United  SUtes  Air 
Force  request  to  intercept  an  Iraqi  aircraft 
after  it  attacked  the  U.S.S.  Stark  in  the  Per- 
sian Oulf . 

Thto  to  the  same  country— Saudi  Arabia— 
which  has  denied  our  F-lS's  landing  rights 
on  their  airstrips  .  .  .  constotently  opposed 
every  American  peace  initiative  in  the 
Middle  East  .  .  .  refused  to  negotiate  for 
peace  with  Israel  and  opiMsed  our  efforU  to 
Isolate  the  outlaw  Khadaffi  regime. 

And  thto  to  the  same  country  President 
Reagan  calto  one  of  America's  "best  friends" 
in  the  region.  With  friends  like  that  who 
needs  enemies? 

The  administration  wanted  to  sell  another 
13  F-15's  to  Saudi  Arabtoi. 

I  proudly  count  myself  as  one  of  the  Con- 
gres^onal  leaden  on  the  fight  agaist  that 


sale.  And  we  did  force  the  administration  to 
back  down— at  least  for  the  moment. 

But  now  they're  back  again— thto  time 
with  a  request  for  1600  MaveriA  anti-tank 
missiles  for  the  Saudis.  They  can  oome  baek 
aU  they  want,  but  Just  like  the  F-IS  sale.  I 
assure  you  well  blod(  thto  sale  as  well. 

I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
resolution  of  disapproval  of  thto  sale  and 
I'm  pleased  to  report  that  on  the  same  day 
we  introduced  the  resolution  we  already  liad 
more  than  SO  Senate  cosponsors. 

For  some  reason,  the  admlntotratlon  just 
isn't  getting  the  message. 

Our  rule  should  be  ironclad:  No  arms  sales 
to  nations  that  will  not  engage  in  the  peace 
process  with  IsraeL 

One  way  to  ensure  that  to  to  change  the 
way  that  the  executive  proposes  arms  trans- 
fers. Under  current  law,  Congreas  to  forced 
to  get  a  two-thirds  vote  to  override  a  presi- 
dential veto  of  resoluticHis  disapproving 
arms  sales. 

Congress  must  restore  the  principle  that  a 
sale  should  not  proceed  if  simple  majorities 
in  both  Houses  oppose  it.  That  to  why  I 
have  cosponsored  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Reform  Act,  which  would  restore  a  coopera- 
tive rather  than  dictatorial  relatlonahlp  be- 
tween the  administration  and  Congreas  on 
arms  sales. 

Now,  what  about  U.S.  policy  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf? 

The  Bouse  of  RepresenUtlves  Just  voted 
to  have  President  Reagan  explain  hto  Per- 
sian Gulf  strategy.  What  strategy?  I'm 
afraid  the  House  may  have  assumed  too 
much. 

First,  the  administration  engages  in  a 
covert  policy  of  selling  arms  to  Iran.  Then. 
in  response  to  an  Iraqi  attack  against  the 
Stark,  the  United  SUtes  threatens  Iran,  and 
announces  a  program  to  flag  Kuwaiti  ships. 

The  President  says  he  can't  imagine  ao 
Iranian  attack  on  one  of  these  tankers.  I  can 
imagine  it.  Iran  knows  they're  Kuwaiti  ves- 
seto  and  they  know  Kuwait  sides  with  Iraq. 

Now  to  the  time  to  proceed  with  caution 
and  deliberation.  If  thto  to  not  a  time  when 
there  to  a  clear  need  to  invoke  the  War 
Powers  Act.  then  I  don't  know  when  is. 

And  as  a  former  Navy  pUot.  I  certainly 
don't  believe  we  should  be  sending  Ameri- 
can servicemen  into  the  region  without  pro- 
viding adequate  air  cover. 

Five  percent  of  our  oil  comes  from  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Japan  geU  60  percent  of  its  oil 
from  the  Gulf.  Westem  Europe  gets  30  per- 
cent. They  need  to  share  the  burden. 

But  aside  from  the  British,  the  rest  of  our 
NATO  allies  have  resisted,  ootx  again  rais- 
ing questions  about  the  strength  of  our  alli- 
ances in  the  region.  No  wonder— you  cant 
announce  a  policy  publicly,  then  ask  your 
allies  to  Join  in— and  call  that  consultation. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  only  constant 
in  the  region  to  our  relationship  with  IsraeL 

Israel's  alliance  with  us,  and  our  contin- 
ued support  for  the  security,  survival  and 
well-being  of  Israel,  are  the  two  absolutes  in 
our  Middle  East  policy. 

Obviously,  the  United  SUtes  and  Israel 
have  not  always  agreed  upon  every  issue. 
After  all,  we  are  Israel's  partners,  not  her 
parente. 

Accordingly,  there  will  be  InddenU  which 
create  a  strain  in  the  relationship— such  as 
the  Jonathan  Pollard  spy  case. 

Without  question.  Israel  made  a  series  of 
mistakes.  Corrections  are  being  made, 
though,  and  I  look  for  the  long-range 
damage  to  be  minimal 

For  some,  the  Pollard  case  raised  once 
again  the  question  of  "dual  loyalty"  among 
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.  Oore  Vldal.  (or  exmmplc.  re- 
MuOy  wroto  «  tranriMl  dUtrlbe  In  Tbe 
NattOB  in  wWeh  ha  r«f emd  to  Jawteb  neo- 
M  "JantM  fifth  eolumntato" 

Um  Onttod  8UtM  M  "tlwtr 

iKMt  oounttT-" 

We've  bMnl  thli  ehane  before.  For  all  of 
m,  JMB  or  not.  we  aboukl  be  outn«ed  and 
oftendM  eaefa  ttee  we  tieer  It. 

I  believe  tbe  flnat  i«~'"»*"*"  on  this  lub- 
jMt  wen  delt««f«d  by  Hubert  Humphrey  at 
the  irra  AIPAC  PoUey  Oonf erenoe: 

"IM  no  one  oonteet  tbe  patrfotlc  dedlca- 
tlOB  of  tbe  Jewtah  eonmunlty  In  tbe  United 
Stalaa.  Pram  the  ftrat  daya  of  our  republic 
from  tbe  days  Oeorie  Waahlncton  needed 
belp  In  tbe  battlea  for  Independence,  peo- 
plee  of  tbe  Jewlah  faith  have  been  In  the 
front  Unee  doinc  their  Job  for  freedom,  for 
jurtlee.  The  whole  theme  of  Juetloe  and  the 
pilialem  nature  of  the  human  iplrlt  oomee 
from  Jewish  phlloeophy  and  Jewish  rell- 


As  In  any  manjaje  and  I  Uken  our  reU- 
tVn^tiip  with  Urael  to  a  marrlace— there 
may  be  rough  tlmea.  but  the  bond  remains 


There  Is  a  bipartisan  reoo«nltlon  of  this 
tmA.  We  reallM  that  not  only  Is  America  Im- 
portant to  teael.  but  Israel  Is  Important  to 


The  proof  of  this  reoocnitlon  has  been  the 
laiMallin  record  and  the  strengthened  stra- 
tegic leiatlaiM  between  the  X3S.  and  Israel. 

In  lewWMe  to  Oongreasional  action  last 
fall,  tbe  administration  has  now  formally 
ifrr«g~**^  Ivael  as  a  "major  non-NATO 
aDy."  which  la  an  extremely  historic  step. 

Finally.  I  think  we  can  feel  positive  about 
the  level  of  aid  provided  by  Congress.  For- 
eign aid  Mii«  have  been  voted  out  of  the 
HoiMe  and  Senate  authorising  committees 
ffmt^hihiy  13  billion  in  grant  aid  for  Israel. 
These  mu*  might  not  become  law.  But  I 
assure  you.  as  a  memlwr  of  the  Foreign  Op- 
eratloiH  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  that 
funding  level  will  become  law. 

Frankly,  though.  It  wUl  be  Increasingly 
tough  to  mti '"***"  tbeae  levels  as  the  overall 
foreign  budget  is  squeeaed  by  Oramm- 
Rudmancuta. 

Unless  you  and  other  fellow  dtiaens  can 
help  generate  more  public  support  for  for- 
eign aid  programs  overall,  thoae  programs 
will  continue  to  be  severely  reduced,  and  It 
wlU  become  increasingly  difficult  to  seoire 
U  billion  in  aid  to  IsraeL 

But  I  am  opUmiatIc  Twenty  yean  after 
the  Six-Day  War,  Israel  Is  stronger  and 
more  secure  than  ever.  Peace  Is  still  our  ulti- 
mate goal— but  It  must  not  be  obtained  at 
the  cost  of  endai^ertng  Israel's  national  se- 
curity. 

We  must  be  steadfast— even  If  it  takes  an- 
other generation.  We  hope  It  won't  take 
that  long.  l>ut  we  must  commit  ourselves 
DOW  to  the  struggle  for  peace  however  long 
It 


proTtelon  stipulates  that,  in  the 
Senate,  the  notification  of  proposed 
galea  shall  be  tent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Forelsn  Relations  Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  guch  Information  is  available  to 
the  full  Senate.  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rboobo  the  notlf  icatl<xis  I  have 
received.  The  danlfled  annexea  re- 
ferred to  in  the  notiflcatlong  Is  avail- 
able to  Senators  at  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tiong  Ctnnmlttee. 

The  notiflcatlong  follow: 

DsFsms  Sacuarrr 

ASSISTAMCI  AOUKT. 

Waahington,  DC,  J%ne  IS,  JM7. 
In  reply  n/er  to:  I-02iiS/»7eL 
Hon.  CuuBOBini  Pill. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  FortUm  HeUUions, 
V.S.  Senate.  WoMhinoton.  DC 
DiAS  Hm.  CHAZUtAir  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  34(bKl)  of 
the  Arms  Cxport  Control  Act,  we  are  for- 
warding herewith  Transmittal  No.  87-36 
and  under  separate  cover  the  classified 
annex  thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns 
the  Department  of  the  Navy's  proposed 
Letter<s)  of  Offer  to  Canada  for  defense  ar- 
ticles and  services  estimated  to  cost  $23  mll- 
Uon.  Soon  after  this  letter  ia  deUvered  to 
your  office,  we  plan  to  noUfy  the  news 
media  of  the  undassUied  portion  of  this 
TransmlttaL 
Sincerely, 

Pmur  C.  Oast, 

Dinetor. 

[Transmittal  No.  87-361 
Nones  or  Paopoais  Issoadcs  or  I^ma  or 
Orrm  PoasuAvr  to  Sacnoii  36(bXl)  or 
TH>  Auis  KzroKT  CoinaoL  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser  Canada. 

(II)  Total  E^Btlmated  Value: 

(In  mllUoiw  of  doUanl 

Malor  Defense  Equipment  ■ 

Other 


FORMAL  NOTIFICATION— 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALE 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  section 
3e(bKl)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  requires  that  Congress  receive 
formal  notification  of  proposed  arms 
sales  under  the  act  in  excess  of  $60 
million,  or.  In  the  case  of  major  de- 
fense equipment  as  defined  in  the  act, 
thoae  In  excess  of  $14  million.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  notification,  the  Con- 
gress has  30  calendar  days  during 
which  the  sale  may  be  reviewed.  The 


these  missiles  taito  its  armed  forces  because 
It  already  has  them  in  its  inventory. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  In 
the  region. 

The  prtDdpal  contractors  are  Raytheon 
Company  of  Lowell.  liassacfauseCts  and 
Oeneral  Dynamics  of  ramrtm,  Arkansas. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  VA 
Government  personnel  or  contractor  repre- 
sentatives to  Canada. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  Impact  on  VA. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

DaraMss  Sacuarrr 

ASSISTAIKS  AOBiCT. 

Wathington,  DC.  June  IS.  f  M7. 

fn  reply  rtfer  to:  I-0297$/t7et. 
Hon.  CuasoamPnx. 

CtMirman.  Committee  on  Foreign  ROahonM, 
U.S.  Senate,  Wathington,  DC. 
DBAS  Ma.  CHAnutAir  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)(1)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  for- 
warding herewith  Transmittal  No.  87-37 
and  under  separate  cover  the  classified 
annex  thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns 
the  Department  of  the  Navy's  proposed 
LetterO)  of  Offer  to  Canada  lor  defense  ar- 
ticles and  services  estimated  to  cost  $31  mil- 
lion. Soon  after  this  letter  is  deUvered  to 
your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media  of  the  unclassified  portion  of  this 
Transmittal. 
Sincerely. 

Pmup  C.  Oast. 
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Total. 


>  Aa  dannad  In  SacUoo  41(S)  of  Um  Anan  Kspoft 
(TooUttl  Act. 

(Ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Ninety-sU  A01-7M  SPARROW  mis- 
siles. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  Navy  (AK8). 

(V)  Sales  Commission.  Pee.  etc..  Paid.  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(v1)  SensiUvlty  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  ]>fense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vli)  Section  38  Report:  Included  In  report 
for  quarter  ending  March  31,  1M7. 

(vUl)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
June  15,  1987. 

Poucrr  JusrmcATios 

CAMAnA— AIIf-TM  SPASltOW  MISSnJH 

The  Oovemment  of  Canada  has  requested 
the  purchse  of  Ofl  AIM-7M  SPARROW  mis- 
tiles.  The  estimated  cost  la  $33  milUon. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  Improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  Canada:  furthering  NATO  ra- 
tionaUHtion.  standardiaition.  and  inter- 
operability: and  enhancing  the  defense  of 
the  Western  Alliance. 

The  Oovemment  of  Canada  needs  theae 
missiles  for  use  on  lU  CF-18  aircraft. 
Canada  will  have  no  difficulty  absorbing 


Otrsctor. 


(Transmittal  No.  87-371 

Nones  or  Psopossd  Issuavcs  or  I^rna  or 
Orrsa  PuasuAKT  to  Sacnoit  36(bXl>  or 
TMX  Asms  Extoit  CoirnoL  Act 

(I)  ProapecUve  Purchaser  Canada 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

(In  mllUon*  of  doUan] 

Major  Defense  Equipment  ■ $30 

Other 1 

Total 31 

•  As  defined  In  Seetkn  4H»)  ot  the  Anns  Kxpoit 
Oootrol  Act. 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Twenty-four  MK-48  torpedoes  and  re- 
lated engineering  and  technical  services. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  Navy  (AKR). 

(v)  Sales  Commission.  Pee,  etc..  Paid.  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Artlclea  or  Defense  Services 
Propoaed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sep- 
arate cover. 

(vU)  Section  28  Report:  Included  In  report 
for  quarter  ending  March  31. 1987. 

(viU)  Date  Report  DeUvered  to  Congress: 
June  1ft.  1987. 

PoucT  JnsnncAnoii 
«-A«»m — |tK-4S  ToarsBocs 

The  Oovemment  of  Canada  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  twenty-four  MK-48  torpe- 
does and  related  engineering  and  technical 
servloea.  The  eatimated  cost  Is  $31  million. 

This  sale  wlU  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  obJecUves  of 
the  United  States  by  hnprovlng  the  miUtary 
capabiUties  of  Canada;  furthering  NATO  ra- 
tionalisation,   standardlmitlon.    and    inter- 


operal>ility;  and  enhancing  the  defense  of 
the  Western  Alliance. 

The  Oovemment  of  Canada  needs  these 
torpedoes  for  Its  Oberon-daas  submarines. 
These  torpedoes  can  also  be  used  on  replace- 
ment submarines,  planned  under  the  Cana- 
dian Submarine  Aoquisiti<Hi  Program  for 
the  1990's.  Canada  will  have  no  difficulty 
absorbing  these  torpedoes  into  its  armed 
forces  because  it  already  has  them  in  its  In- 
ventory. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
wlU  not  affect  the  basic  mlUtary  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  Gould  Incor- 
porated. Ooean  Systems  Division,  of  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  wUl  not  re- 
quire tbe  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  personnel  or  contractor  repre- 
sentatives to  Canada. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.8. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


TERRORISM  POLICY 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently read  a  very  thought-provoking 
article  In  the  summer  issue  of  Foreign 
Policy  on  the  subject  of  the  policy  of 
or  Government  on  terrorism.  The  arti- 
cle was  written  by  Jeffrey  D.  Simon,  a 
policy  analysist  for  the  National  Secu- 
rity Research  Division  of  the  RAND 
Corp.  Mr.  Simon  displays  imusual  in- 
sight and  common  sense  as  he  de- 
scribes pit  falls  in  the  way  in  which  we 
have  dealt  with  the  threat  of  terror- 
ism In  the  last  decade.  His  article 
merits  the  serious  consideration  of  all 
Senators  and  other  policymakers.  I 
ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rboord. 

The  article  follows: 

MisuifsntsTAifDnfc  Tnutoaisii 
(By  Jeffrey  D.  Simon) 

Terrorism's  most  enduring  feature  re- 
mains its  capacity  to  provolw  anger,  frustra- 
tion, and  fear.  Terrorist  incidents  are 
sudden,  violent,  and  highly  publldxed.  The 
U.8.  air  raid  on  Libya  in  April  1986  struck  a 
responsive  chord  with  the  American  public 
that  came  after  months  of  warnings  by  the 
Reagan  administration  that  the  United 
States  would  hit  l>ack  hard  against  terror- 
ists and  the  states  sponsoring  them.  Com- 
batting terrorism  has  become  a  top-priority 
issue  with  both  government  offidala  and 
the  average  citizen.  But  lost  in  the  search 
for  a  poUcy  on  terrorism  are  fundamental 
questions:  Are  vital  U.S.  interests  reaUy 
threatened  by  interaatioiuil  terrorism?  And 
if  not,  should  Washington  be  devoting  as 
much  attention  to  the  problem  as  It  has 
been  In  recent  years? 

The  debate  over  military  responses  to  ter- 
rorism Is  fueled  by  the  American  public's 
and  government's  growing  frustration  and 
anger  toward  the  new  enemy.  It  also  reflects 
the  pragmatic  strain  In  American  culture 
that  seeks  straightforward  solutions  to  the 
most  complex  problems.  That  there  may  be 
no  solution  to  this  one.  or  that  solutions 
may  Ue  in  long-term  developments  beyond 
Washington's  control,  tias  not  been  ad- 
dressed. Yet  the  continuing  expectation 
that  terrorism  can  be  beaten  raises  the 
stakes  in  the  confUct  and  places  American 
foreign  policy  at  further  risk.  The  Reagan 
administration  already  may  have  reached 
the  point  where  the  coeta  of  aearching  for  a 


counterterrorlst     strategy     outweigh     the 
likely  benefits  of  implementing  one. 

Placing  the  problem  so  high  on  the  na- 
tional agenda  and  then  failing  to  deUver  a 
solution  has  inadvertently  played  into  the 
terrorists'  hands.  The  smse  of  fear  has  in- 
creased. And  by  encouraging  one  of  the  ter- 
rorists' key  objectives— pubUcity— the  VS. 
reacticm  has  given  terrorists  a  position  in 
international  affain  far  more  significant 
than  their  actions  or  capabilities  warrant 
Meanwhile,  terrorism  has  been  aUowed  at 
times  to  dominate  U.S.  foreign  poUcy.  Ulti- 
mately, the  moat  serious  consequence  of  the 
1979-1981  capUvity  of  U.S.  citizens  In  Iran 
was  that  It  preoccupied  an  American  presi- 
dent for  more  than  a  year  and  pushed  into 
the  background  issues  of  greater  national 
security  Importance,  such  ss  East-West  rela- 
tions. No  creative  foreign-poUcy  initiatives 
emerged  from  the  last  year  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration, a  paralysis  traceable  in  part  to 
the  consuming  search  for  a  way  out  of  the 
hostage  drama. 

The  quest  for  a  terrorism  strategy  also 
has  strained  relatlims  with  trusted  alUes 
while  elevating  unfriendly  governments  to  a 
stature  Washington  would  have  preferred  to 
avoid.  The  friction  in  U.8.-IsraeU  relations 
that  resulted  from  the  June  1985  hijacidng 
of  a  Trans  World  Airlines  plane  to  Beirut, 
and  the  prominent  role  that  Syrian  Presi- 
dent Hafez  al-Assad  was  aUowed  to  play  in 
obtaining  the  release  of  the  hostages,  dem- 
onstrate the  ironic  twists  that  attonpts  to 
resolve  a  terrorist  siege  can  take.  The 
Reagan  administration's  secret  arms  ship- 
ments to  one  state  sponsor  of  terrorism. 
Iran,  in  order  to  free  Americans  held  by  pro- 
Iranian  extremists  In  LelMUion,  as  weU  as  a 
disinformation  campaign  against  Libya, 
have  eroded  U.8.  credlbiUty  at  home  and 
abroad  Terrorists  have  gained  the  upper 
hand  not  so  much  through  their  own  ac- 
tions ss  through  how  the  United  States  has 
responded. 

For  years  Washington  has  aUowed  the 
natural  emotional  abhorrence  of  terrorism 
to  siipplant  a  rational  evaluation  of  the  ter- 
rorist danger.  The  United  States  is  trying  to 
design  high-level  poUdes  for  what  are  essen- 
tiaUy  low-level  threats.  But  an  effective 
counterterrorlst  poUcy  requires  policymak- 
ers to  put  terrorist  incidents  in  the  overaU 
context  of  national  security. 

Of  the  many  international  developments 
Involving  the  United  States  diulng  the  last 
25  years,  few  have  been  considered  crises. 
This  relative  rarity  has  prevented  the  public 
from  becoming  immune  to  such  events:  a 
captivated  audience  is  assured  whenever  one 
emerges.  In  this  manner,  the  association  of 
terrorism  with  "crisis"  automaticaUy 
heightens  the  perceived  threat.  Presidents 
traditionaUy  have  taken  the  lead  in  defining 
for  the  American  pubUc  which  events 
should  l>e  viewed  aa  crises.  For  example, 
when  the  Soviet  Union  threatened  to  make 
a  separate  peace  treaty  with  East  Germany 
In  July  1961.  thereby  isolating  West  Berlin. 
President  John  Kennedy  stated  on  July  25 
that  "the  faith  of  the  entire  free  world" 
rested  upon  the  V&  commitment  to  West 
Berlin  and  that  every  American  citizen 
would  be  told  what  steps  to  take  "without 
delay  to  protect  his  family  in  case  of  [nucle- 
ar] attadc"  Similarly,  during  the  October 
1962  Cuban  miasUe  crisis,  Kennedy  told  the 
American  people  that  the  establishment  of 
a  Soviet  nuclear  base  in  CuImi  (xmstituted 
"an  expUclt  threat  to  the  peace  and  sectirity 
of  all  Americans." 

For  the  remainder  of  the  decade,  presi- 
dents continued  to  define  certain  intema- 


tkmal  developmoits  as  crises.  But  tbe  clear- 
ly dangerous  confrtmtations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were 
followed  by  incidents  Involving  different 
sctora  who  could  not  seriously  threaten  tbe 
United  SUtes.  The  GuU  of  Tonkin  incident 
of  1964— which  precipitated  a  major  escala- 
tion of  U.S.  involvement  in  the  Vietnam 
War— the  Dominican  Republic  turmoil  of 
1965.  and  the  North  Korem  seisure  of  the 
U.8.  intelligence  ship  Pueblo  in  1968  woe 
viewed  by  the  Johnscm  admlnlstratitm  as 
major  crises  that  demanded  action.  Al- 
though media  reports  were  assimiing  a  more 
critical  role  in  shaping  public  perceptions, 
the  presldoit  still  determined  whether  an 
international  incident  would  be  viewed  as  a 
crisis. 

The  potential  for  linking  the  word  "crisis" 
with  acts  of  international  terrwism  first  ap- 
peared during  the  Nixon  administration.  In 
September  1970,  when  the  regime  of  Jor- 
dan's King  Hussein  waa  t>eing  chaUenged  by 
Soviet-  and  Syrian-backed  Paleatlnian  guer- 
rillas, the  Popular  Front  for  tbe  liberatloo 
of  Palestine,  a  wing  of  the  Palestine  libera- 
tion Organization  (FLO),  hijacked  three 
planes  bound  for  New  York  and  demanded 
the  release  of  Arab  pristmers  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. Israel.  Switserlaiad.  and  West  Germany 
in  exchange  for  300  American  and  European 
hostages.  In  a  scenario  that  would  be  all  too 
familiar  15  years  later,  negotiations  were 
conducted  among  several  governments.  mlU- 
tary opticms  were  considered  tnit  rejected  by 
Washington,  and  the  hostages  were  released 
gradually. 

However,  no  singular  focus  on  the  terror- 
ist threat  emerged  because  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration already  was  intent  on  prevent- 
ing an  outbreak  of  war  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  fall  of  the  pro- West  Hussein  regime. 
Because  the  confUct  in  Jordan  occurred  at 
the  same  time  as  the  tn|»<'iriwg«  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  either  the  govern- 
ment or  the  public  to  think  of  terrorism 
apart  from  the  long-standing  issues  of  peace 
and  war  In  the  Middle  East. 

TBUtOaiSM  AS  CBISIS 

This  absence  of  a  sense  of  crisis  was  not  to 
last  the  decade.  Since  tbe  hostage-taking  at 
the  American  embassy  in  Tehran,  terrorism 
clearly  has  been  elevated  to  the  level  of 
crisis.  Ttiis  association  cannot  be  attributed 
to  any  Increase  In  the  frequency  of  interna- 
tional terrorist  acts.  Although  terrorism  has 
been  on  the  rise,  some  years  in  the  liNMIs 
have  had  fewer  incidents  than  the  preced- 
ing year.  Four  hundred  eighty  incidents 
were  recorded  in  1985,  the  most  ever.  But 
preliminary  figures  for  1986  show  a  total  of 
415  terrorist  acts.  In  fact,  the  348  incidents 
counted  in  1976  feU  only  slightly  below  the 
yearly  average  from  1980  through  1986  of 
386  incidents.' 

Nor  can  the  mood  of  crisis  be  traced  to 
any  growing  tendency  to  single  out  the 
United  SUtes  for  attack.  For  the  past 
decade  the  proportion  of  terrorist  inddoits 
directed  at  American  targets  abroad  lias  re- 
mained in  the  20-32  per  cent  range.  The 
UJ3.  share  peaked  in  1977,  when  American 
targets  were  hit  in  99  out  of  306  incidents. 
The  lowest  share  occurred  in  1984,  when  the 
United  States  was  the  victim  in  78  out  of 
383  incidents.  PreUminary  statistics  for  1986 
indicate  that  38  per  cent  of  the  incidents,  or 


■  Theae  flsures  are  based  on  the  "RAND  Corpora- 
tion (%ronolOKy  of  IntemaUonal  Terrorlam." 
which  doea  not  Include  indlsenoua  ten oi  tat  Ind- 
denta.  auch  aa  Baaque  aeparmtlat  attacks  on  8i)anlah 
targeta  In  Spain. 
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n«.  were  aiwcud  M»tort  UAau-o.  and 
y^^»»i^  TlM  number  of  Americana  killed 
by  tamrtaU  »Im  doee  not  appeer  to  have 
MMrni  the  ■— ftr*-**""  of  tcrrorton  with 
^MLKxoepC  (or  IMS.  when  341  VA  U^ 
rtnn  were  killed  in  tbe  bomblnc  of  their 
barracks  in  Beimt.  Amerlcane  durlnc  the 
l9Wa  aeoounted  for  between  3  and  5  per 
eent  of  terrortrt-relatwl  deatha.  ^  1»W. 
wbm  more  than  UO  people  were  killed  in 
tnteraatloaal  terrorist  incidents,  only  37of 
the  vlctlBM  were  Americans.  And  in  19M. 
Uie  VA  share  of  the  400  deaths  was  less 
than  S  per  o«it.arn  people. 

Thus  rMKMM  for  the  feellnc  of  crisis  over 
tenortam  m«Mt  lie  deewhere.  They  can  be 
found  partly   m  the  dramatic   nature  of 
racant  incMenU  and  the  reactions  they  hare 
eUdted    from    the    goyemment    and    the 
jnrttm    What  dtsttnculshed   IMS  and  the 
fliat  half  of  IMi  flrom  prerlous  years  was 
the  rapid  sequence  of  major.  hlghprofUe 
tonortat  acta,  several  involrinc  Americans. 
The  June  1MB  TWA  hljacklnc.  in  which  an 
/^fmt^tnt^  navy  man  was  murdered,  was  fol- 
lowed in  October  IMS  by  the  selnire  of  the 
Italian  crutoe  ship  AehUU  Lauro.  during 
whk^  an  dderly  Hew  York  man  was  klUed. 
Tbe  startUM  combination  of  attacks  in  the 
air  and  at  sea  cuureyed  to  Americans  the 
f  edlnc  that  terrorists  could  strike  at  will,  by 
any  mfftw,  and  In  any  locale.  Other  attacks 
taiduded  the  June  IMS  midair  explosion  of 
an  Air  IndU  Jet  en  route  from  Canada  to 
India,  the  November  IffSS  hljacklnc  of  an 
ttypUan  abUnar  and  the  bloody  rescue  at- 
tempt that  followed  In  Malta,  the  December 
IMS  mamacTM  at  B  Al  Israel  Airlines  ticket 
oountets  at  the  Rome  and  Vienna  airports, 
the  AprO  IMS  exploalon  on  a  TWA  airliner 
on  iU  way  from  Rome  to  Athena,  and  the 
explosion,  also  in  April  1M6.  at  a  West 
Beiiln  dtaeotheque  frequented  by  American 
military  personneL  Theoe  evenU  only  pro- 
pelled the  feellnc  of  vulnerability.  The  fear 
of  terrorism  continued  durlnc  summer  1M6 
with  tbe  H'j^^Hif  of  a  Pan  American  World 
Airways  jeUtoer  In  Pakistan,  a  synacogue 
iiiamacrr  In  Istanbul.  Turkey,  and  a  3-week 
bwnMT'C  fsnir*'g"  in  the  streeU  of  Paris. 
The  lone  Itat  of  audadoos  attacks  has  led 

■ome  to  regard  terrorism  as  a  threatof  the 
highest  proportion.  Home  see  terrorism  as 
an  ooslaucfat  agabwt  dvUlaatlon  and  democ- 
racy, and  as  "a  growing  threat  to  the  main- 
tenance of  an  orderty  society  that  Is  unprec- 
edented in  history."*  But  equatlnc  the 
threat  terrorism  poses  to  Individuals  with 
tU  diallenge  to  democratic  societies  under- 
t^tif.*^  the  ability  of  Western  societies  to 
withstand  periodic  terrorist  rsmpaigns. 
While  teiiorisU  may  find  fertile  ground  for 
fomenting  iiMtabillty  in  countries  that  have 
weak  democratic  traditions  or  underlytnc 
political,  social,  or  ethnic  and  religious  dlvl- 
stooa,  thU  Is  not  the  case  In  tbe  United 
States. 

Similarly.  whOe  the  threaU  of  some  Pales- 
fjntaw  and  of  Libyan  leader  lluammar  el- 
Qaddafl  to  launch  terrorism  within  XJA. 
borders  cannot  be  rtlimisserl.  several  factors 
work  acahwt  them.  Tbe  great  distance  that 
aepara^^  America  from  the  principal  re- 
miot»  Of  terrorism,  the  relaUve  ease  with 
whk^  UrrorlsU  can  sUp  Into  and  out  of 
mity  Kuiopean  and  Middle  Eastern  states, 
and  the  logistic  difficulties  In  planning  oper- 
atlona.  transporting  weapons,  and  Issuing 
fn»»i«Mwfc  from  Europe  or  the  Middle  East 
to  the  United  States  militate  against  the 
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of  tenor  ism  to  American  soil.  But 
periiaps  most  important,  the  large  number 
of  vulnerable  U  A  targeU  abroad  aUows  ter- 
rorisU  to  achieve  dramatic  results  without 
having  to  penetrate  America's  borders  or  sc- 
Uvate  potential  terrorisU  in  the  country.  Al- 
though Middle  Eastern  terrorist  groups 
have  shown  a  tendency  to  strike  beyond 
their  region,  most  of  their  extraredooal  ac- 
tivity has  occurred  in  Western  Europe.  The 
Middle  Bast  and  Western  Europe,  account- 
Inc  for  SO  percent  and  3»  percent,  respec- 
Uvely.  of  worldwide  InddenU  in  IMO.  are 
the  centers  of  terrorism. 

In  recent  years,  the  perception  more  than 
the  reaUty  of  the  terrorist  threat  lias  risen 
to  the  point  where  national  security  and 
vital  interests  are  considered  at  stake  each 
time  terrorisU  strike.  And  the  media  have 
contributed  to  the  widened  notion  of  threat. 
Satellite  teehnolocy  has  made  possible  Uve 
televtskm  broadcasU  and  round-the-clock 
reports.  The  public  gains  a  sense  of  partld- 
paUon  In  the  event  and  Identification  with 
the  vlctlnis.  A  flair  for  the  dramaUc  will 
remain  an  inherent  part  of  medU  coverace, 
Just  as  It  wUl  continue  as  a  central  charac- 
teristic of  terrorism.  

However,  the  media  alone  cannot  create 
or  dampen  the  perception  of  a  national 
crisis  over  an  set  of  terrorism.  Despite  the 
enormoiu  growth  of  media  Influence  during 
the  last  two  decades.  presldenU  still  take 
the  lead  In  molding  public  opinion.  WhUe 
the  high  emotions  evoked  by  terrorism 
would  prevent  any  leader  from  relegating 
the  issue  to  secondary  status,  there  is  a  need 
to  balance  concern  about  a  terrorist  event 
with  the  pomibillty.  strong  in  recent  times, 
tooverract.  ^     .  .    «    ^ 

Indeed,  the  President's  Special  Review 
Board,  commonly  known  as  the  Tower  com- 
mission, concluded  In  IU  February  IMI 
report  that  President  Ronald  Reagan's  In 
tense  compassion"  for  American  hostages  in 
Lebanon— he  reportedly  brought  up  the 
hostage  Issue  »t  90  per  cent  of  his  brief- 
IngB— motivated  his  support  for  the  secret 
arms  sales  to  Iran,  with  disastrous  resulU. 
The  president  acknowledged,  in  a  nation- 
wide address  on  March  4.  1M7.  that  he  let 
[hlsl  personal  concern  for  the  hostages  spill 
over  Into  the  geopolitical  strategy  of  reach- 
ing out  to  Iran"  and  that,  by  asking  'so 
many  quesUons  about  the  hostages'  wel- 
fare."  he  faUed  to  see  tbe  implications  of 
the  arms  transfer  to  the  regime  of  Iranian 
leader  AyatoUah  Ruhollab  Khomeini 

Although  the  United  SUtes  subsequently 
reversed  IU  caU  for  restraint,  the  Initial  U.8. 
response  to  the  December  IMS  Palestinian 
at^^i^«  on  El  Al  demonstrated  that  terror- 
ism can  be  put  In  proper  perspective.  The 
Reagan  administration  urged  Israel  not  to 
retaliate  for  the  raids,  citing  the  chance 
that  an  IsraeU  miUtary  reprisal  could  derail 
peace  efforU  Involving  Hussein.  Also,  the 
administration  noted.  Syria's  placement  of 
surface-to-air  mlssUes  In  Lebanon's  Bekaa 
Valley,  the  site  of  previous  IsraeU  retaliato- 
ry raids,  could  enhance  the  possibility  of  a 
full-scale  war. 

Unquestionably,  each  terrorist  attack 
upon  American  citlaens  and  facilities  be- 
comes an  assault  upon  national  pride  and 
honor.  The  emotional  Impact  of  watching 
terrorisU  hold,  abuse,  or  kill  InnocenU  U 
understandably  great  The  public  demands 
action,  and  no  president  can  walk  away 
from  the  event.  In  this  charged  atmosphere, 
the  distinction  between  threaU  to  naUonal 
security  and  threaU  to  national  honor  Is 
blurred.  While  the  pubUc  may  not  always 
recognise  a  national  security  threat.  It  cer- 


tainly can  see  the  death  and  destruction  in- 
flicted by  terrorists. 

Thus  presidents,  the  State  Department, 
and  other  governmental  entitles  cannot  play 
down  the  slgnlflcanee  of  IntemaUooal  ter- 
rorism, but  they  can  refrain  from  state- 
menU  and  actions  that  promote  the  image 
of  crisis.  Although  pubUc  anger  over  the 
1»7»  VS.  embassy  takeover  In  Tehran  was 
natural.  Prealdent  Jimmy  Carter's  canoella- 
Uon  of  a  scheduled  trip  to  Canada  shortly 
after  the  Incident  began  and  his  initial 
"Rose  Oarden"  strategy  of  not  hitting  the 
campaign  traU  in  order  to  focua  on  the 
event  only  served  to  ensure  that  the  inci- 
dent would  be  viewed  as  a  crisis  by  the 
American  pubUc.  One  administration  later. 
White  House  and  State  Department  offi- 
cials were  again  Issuing  statemenU  that  bol- 
stered ihe  appearance  of  crisis  during  the 
TWA  and  AchilU  Lauro  selsures.  Reagan's 
decision  to  address  the  country  as  soon  as 
the  TWA  hostages  were  released  and  air- 
borne added  stature  to  the  event.  And  early 
in  IMO,  Reacan  stated  that  Ubya's  sponsor- 
ship of  terrorism  posed  a  "threat  to  the  na- 
Uonal security."  Such  statemenU.  and  the 
numerous  administration  threaU  to  retali- 
ate militarily  for  terrorist  acts,  have  en- 
sured a  sense  of  crisis  for  any  future  terror- 
ist acU  involving  Americans. 

A  "crisis"  over  terrorism  arose  again  in 
early  IM7  when  several  Americans  were  kid- 
naped in  Beirut.  Washington  responded  by 
deploying  additional  ships  of  the  U.S.  Sixth 
Fleet  off  the  shores  of  Lebanon  within 
striking  distance  of  the  Bekaa  Valley.  Con- 
cerned that  a  mlUtary  attack  was  imminent. 
Britian.  France,  and  West  Oermany  pulled 
out  of  an  antiterrorism  conference  that  had 
been  caUed  by  the  United  States.  The  Euro- 
pean allies  feared  that  their  presence  at 
such  s  meeting.  foUowed  by  a  UJB.  retaliato- 
ry operatloa  would  bring  terrorist  attacks 
home,  and  the  conference  was  subsequently 
canceled.  After  several  days  of  high  tension 
tbe  United  States  eased  the  crisis  atmos- 
phere by  withdrawing  several  warships  from 
Lebanese  waters.  The  move  was  Intended  In 
part  to  reamure  European  alUes  that  a  mlU- 
tary strike  was  not  Imminent. 


TKBBORISM  AS  W/Ut 

In  addition  to  being  viewed  as  crises,  ter- 
rorist InddenU  are  on  the  verge  of  being  de- 
fined as  acU  of  war.  During  the  TWA  hi- 
jacking In  Beirut.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinberger  proclaimed.  "It  Is  a  war 
and  It  Is  the  beginning  of  war."  One  year 
later.  Secretary  of  State  Oeorge  ShulU  said 
that  the  United  States  was  "pretty  dam 
doee  "  to  declaring  war  on  Libya.  The  evolu- 
Uon  of  terrorism  toward  "war"  has  trou- 
bling Implications  for  future  VS.  responses 
to  provocations.  Equating  terrorism  with 
war  effectively  ends  debate  about  whether 
military  re«p<»se8  are  Justified:  If  a  country 
la  at  war.  it  must  respond  militarily  to  an 
attack.  Anything  leas  would  discredit  a  dec- 
laration of  war  and  foster  an  Image  of  weak- 
ness and  vadllatlon. 

In  contrast  to  terrorism,  an  act  of  war  In 
tradlUonal  forms  of  fighting  Is  clear.  The  in- 
vasion of  a  country's  territory  by  a  hostile 
outside  force  Is  obviously  an  act  of  war. 
Even  unconventional  forms  of  warfare,  such 
as  guerrilla  Insurgendes.  have  basic  charac- 
teristics that  define  them  as  scu  of  war. 
They  typically  Include  concerted  efforU  by 
medlum-slsed  or  large  groups  of  armed  com- 
batanU  to  topple  a  government  or  gain  con- 
trol over  a  section  of  a  country  through  a 
ninp>iyn  of  rural  attacks,  indudlng  direct 
engagemenu  with  national  military  forces. 


WhUe  terrorian.  such  as  ■■■■instlons  of 
small-town  mayors  in  the  Philippines  by  the 
communist  New  People's  Army,  is  a  tactic  of 
guerrilla  insurgenU.  It  Is  not  the  primary 
means  of  achieving  their  goals. 

Even  when  states  fund  or  guide  terrorism, 
it  remains  a  different  type  of  conflict  from 
war.  Unlike  conventional  warfare  and  guer- 
rilla insurgendes.  terrorism  is  primarily  an 
urban  phenomenon  carried  out  by  small 
cells  of  individuals  who  rarely  battle  govern- 
ment troops.  Most  terrorist  groups  seek  to 
create  a  climate  of  fear  through  seemingly 
indiscriminate  acU  of  violence.  Also,  terror- 
ism can  be  perpetrated  by  a  lone  person  in 
protest  to  a  specific  government  policy. 
American  dtlxens  and  facilities  are  vulnera- 
ble to  terrorist  assaulU  worldwide.  But  not 
all  of  these  InddenU  can  be  considered  acU 
of  war.  or  the  United  States  would  be  at  war 
at  every  incident.  The  problem  of  finding  an 
appropriate  military  response  further  dis- 
tances terrorism  from  warfare  among 
nation-states.  Deterrence,  pre-emption,  and 
retaliation  take  on  new  meanings  when  ap- 
plied to  terrorist  groups.  Deterrence  resU 
heavily  on  rationality.  But  the  rationality 
posited  In  how  govemmenU  react  to  each 
other's  polldes  cannot  be  applied  to  terror- 
ist groups  that  use  suldde  tactics.  It  is  like- 
wise difficult  to  deter  an  enemy  whose  ob- 
jective is  to  activate  an  eacalating  cyde  of 
violence.  Identifying  who  perpetrated  a 
given  inddent  Is  often  difficult,  as  Is  locat- 
ing tbe  terrorisU'  base  of  operations.  Ter- 
rorisU can  move  quickly  from  one  location 
to  another,  making  intelligence  on  their 
whereabouU  outdated.  They  can  merge 
easily  into  urban  areas,  thus  ensuring  that 
any  retaliatory  or  pre-emptive  attack  will 
result  in  the  death  of  Innocent  dvlllans. 

Military  strikes  on  Independent  terrorisU 
or  sUte  sponsors  also  are  likely  to  exacer- 
bate the  conflict.  For  terrorisU  to  avenge 
American  retaliation  would  have  a  greater 
symbolic  value  than  previous  attacks  and 
would  raise  the  toll  of  violence.  This  has 
been  the  experience  of  Israel  and  South 
Africa  in  recent  years.  The  Israeli  policy  of 
military  retaliation  against  terrorisU  has 
been  held  up  by  some  as  a  model  for  the 
United  SUtes.  Unlike  Israel,  however,  the 
United  SUtes  is  geographically  distant  from 
likely  targeU  of  counterterrorlst  raids  and 
usually  cannot  pinpoint  one  to  attack. 
Therefore,  military  operations  rarely  are 
feasible.  More  Important,  military  strikes 
against  terrorisU  may  not  significantly 
reduce  the  terrorist  threat.  Israel  is  still 
plagued  by  terrorism,  both  within  IU  bor- 
ders and  ouUide  them. 

The  tendency  of  military  reactions  to  ter- 
rorism to  further  a  cycle  of  violence  can  be 
seen  in  the  Israeli  air  raid  on  PLO  head- 
quarters in  Tunis  in  October  IMS.  The  raid 
was  meant  to  retaliate  for  the  murder  of 
three  Israelis  in  Cyprus.  But  soon  after- 
ward, the  AchilU  Lauro  was  hijacked.  The 
operation's  mastermind.  Mohammed  Abbas, 
also  known  as  Abu  Abbas,  head  of  a  Pales- 
tinian faction  loyal  to  PLO  chairman  Taslr 
Arafat,  reportedly  sUted  that  the  terrorist' 
Initial  plan  was  to  launch  an  attack  at  the 
Israeli  [>ort  of  Ashdod.  Then.  In  December 
IMS.  in  an  Inddent  believed  to  have  been 
orchestrated  by  the  renegade  Palestinian 
leader  Masen  Sabry  al-Banna.  also  known  as 
Abu  Nldal.  Palestinian  terrorisU  opened  fire 
and  hurled  grenades  at  passengers  at  the  El 
Al  ticket  counters  at  the  Rome  and  Vierma 
airports.  A  note  found  on  one  terrorist 
stated  that  the  attacks  were  in  retaliation 
for  the  Tunis  raids. 

It  Also  was  not  surprising  that  immediate- 
ly following  the  U.S.  bombing  raid  on  Libya, 


which  used  fichter-bomben  baaed  in  Brit- 
ain, one  American  and  two  British  hostages 
in  Lebanon  were  killed.  A  group  of  Libyans 
also  attempted  to  blow  up  a  U.S.  officers' 
dub  in  Ankara.  Turkey,  and  an  American 
diplomat  was  shot  in  Sudan.  During  July 
1M6,  nine  people  carrying  two  suitcases  full 
of  explosives  were  arrested  in  Togo  for  plot- 
ting to  blow  up  the  U.8.  embassy  and  an 
open-air  market  there.  Togo  authorities  said 
that  tbe  suspecU  confessed  to  having  ob- 
tained the  explosives  from  the  Libyan  em- 
bassy in  Benin.  Thus  if  Washington  dedded 
to  use  military  measures  against  terrorists, 
it  would  have  to  prepare  to  continue  using 
them  and  probably  to  increase  their  intensi- 
ty. 

A  VA  war  on  terrorism  would  be  a  Icmg 
conflict:  it  also  would  be  unwinnable  in  tbe 
military  sense,  given  the  many  terrorist 
groups  that  operate  around  the  world.  The 
belief  that  military  reprisals  would  end  the 
American  public's  frustration  and  satisfy  IU 
understandable  demand  for  retribution 
might  be  correct  initially.  However,  support 
might  wane  if  the  Utdted  SUtes  made  little 
progress  in  stopping  terrorism  and  If  Ameri- 
can military  casualties  during  counterter- 
rorlst operations  mounted.  TerrorisU  can 
reverse  any  counterterrorlst  "victories"  with 
one  well-placed  bomb. 

But  military  measures  against  terrorisU 
should  not  be  ruled  out  when  they  present  a 
minimal  risk  to  American  troops  and  Inter- 
esU.  The  safety  factor  may  have  been  a 
major  reason  why  Libya,  rather  then  Syria 
or  Iran,  was  singled  out  for  the  first  U.S. 
military  strike  against  a  sUte  sponsor  of  ter- 
rorism. Tet  in  moving  beyond  the  terrorism- 
as-war  perspective,  the  armed  forces  should 
not  be  pushed  into  compnxnlslng  their  na- 
tional defense  role  by  diverting  resources  to 
an  endless  conflict.  Viewing  terrorism  as  a 
long-term  problem  that  only  occasionally 
calls  for  military  countermeasures  will  re- 
quire toning  down  the  national  reaction  to 
terrorist  incidenU.  Policjmiakers  need  to 
break  off  their  search  for  an  overall  solu- 
tion and  accept  the  fact  that  some  lives, 
tragically,  will  continue  to  be  lost. 

THX  mXS  POR  LOW-LXVKL  RKSPONSKS 

The  sheer  diversity  of  terrorism— IU  vary- 
ing methods,  goals,  and  perpetrators— pre- 
cludes the  design  of  any  single  doctrine  to 
meet  the  threat.  U.S.  responses  to  terrorism 
are  inexorably  linked  to  a  variety  of  prob- 
lems In  world  affairs.  Acting  as  though  vital 
UJ3.  interesU  are  at  stake  during  each  ter- 
rorist episode  increases  the  chances  that  a 
real  crisis  might  develop,  one  that  could 
lead  to  superpower  confronUtion.  to  war  in 
geopolitically  important  regions,  or  to  sabo- 
taging of  peace  efforU  in  areas  like  the 
Bflddle  East.  Such  are  the  outcomes  that  in 
fact  may  be  the  terrorisU'  primary  objec- 
tives. 

Thus  there  is  a  com[>elllng  need  to  distin- 
guish among  terrorist  acU,  recognizing 
which  pose  an  actual  threat  to  n.S.  inter- 
esU. Washington  should  respond  militarily 
only  when  it  is  warranted,  when  it  will  work, 
and.  most  important,  when  an  attack  is  con- 
sistent with  long-term  security  concerns. 
Counterterrorlst  strategy  toward  InddenU 
that  cause  minimal  or  no  damage  to  nation- 
al security  should  reflect  that  lesser  danger. 
The  first  step  is  to  take  low-level  responses 
for  what  are  essentially  low-level  challenges, 
thereby  avoiding  additional  risk  and  the  di- 
version of  resources  needed  for  national  de- 
fense. This  approach  does  not  preclude  mili- 
tary operations,  such  as  the  inflight  inter- 
ception of  the  Egyptian  airplane  carrying 
the  AchiUe  Lauro  hijackers.  Although  this 


response  aoravated  UA-Bgyptian  rela- 
tions, it  was  a  relatively  low-riak  military  op- 
eration, had  a  concrete  obje^fve,  and  of- 
fered a  strong  likelihood  of  sueoeas. 

Another  response  that  also  can  be  consid- 
ered low-level  is  employing  surrogates  to 
take  more  extreme  action  against  terrorisU 
responsible  for  anti-American  violenoe.  As 
nationals  of  the  country  in  which  the 
United  SUtes  has  been  vlctlmlaed.  surro- 
gates have  the  advantages  of  famlharity 
with  the  terrorisU'  movemenU  and  the  abil- 
ity to  conduct  operations  that  wOl  not  be 
blamed  on  the  United  Statea.  Rdying  on 
local  counterterrorlst  operatives,  however, 
carries  the  risk  that  they  mlgtet  laundi  an 
unauthorized  attack,  as  reportedly  occurred 
in  Beirut  in  BCarcb  IMS.  when  the  residence 
of  Lebanese  Shllte  Moslem  leader  Shdk  Mo- 
bammed  Hussein  Fadlallah  was  car- 
bombed.*  There  is  also  the  risk  of  being 
drawn  into  local  conflicts,  which  explains 
why  govemmenU  have  not  widely  used  sur- 
rogates in  fighting  terrorism.  NeverlheleH, 
surrogate  operations  may  be  an  attractive 
option  when  a  direct  response  is  appropri- 
ate. Such  a  strategy  does  not  appear  to  con- 
flict with  the  executive  order  prohibiting 
the  U.S.  government  or  those  acting  at  IU 
behest  from  engaging  in  assassinations. 
Without  breaking  this  ban.  surrogates  could 
disrupt  terrorists'  communications  and 
supply  headquarters,  InfQtrate  their  groups, 
and  capture  terrorist  leaders. 

Economic  sanctions  and  diplomatic  pres- 
sure also  offer  low-level  measures  sgalnst 
terrorism.  Such  actions,  however,  can  apply 
only  to  govemmenU  that  sponsor  terrorism 
and  not  to  the  multitude  of  "independent" 
terrorist  groups,  such  as  the  Red  Army  Vac- 
tion  in  West  Germany,  the  Red  Brigades  in 
Italy,  and  Direct  Action  in  France.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  persuading  other  countries  with 
substantial  economic  ties  to  a  state  sp<m- 
sor— such  as  Italy's  trade  relationship  with 
Libya— to  agree  to  retaliatory  economic 
measures  is  well  known.  This  reluctance 
finds  Justification  when  the  state  seeking 
tbe  sanctions  has  little  to  lose  economically. 
U.S.  trade  with  Libya  in  IM2  was  unimpor- 
tant when  the  first  sanctions,  indudlng  an 
embargo  on  Libyan  oU  imporU  and  a  ban  <m 
the  sale  of  American  oU-drllling  eqtilpment 
to  Libya,  were  Imposed.  That  U.8.  oil  com- 
panies, which  accounted  for  about  75  per 
cent  of  Libya's  oil  output,  were  permitted  to 
continue  their  Libyan  operations  until  1M6 
undermined  the  credibility  of  the  earlier 
sanctions.  And  a  loophole  in  the  1M6  sanc- 
tions allowed  subsidiaries  of  American  com- 
panies to  continue  working  in  Ubya. 

The  diplomatic  and  political  realm  offers 
better  proq>ecU  for  coalescing  action 
against  state  vonsors  of  terrorism.  Tbe  risk 
of  terrorism  guided  by  sUtes  such  as  Libya 
and  S3rrla  can  be  reduced  by  dosing  down 
missions,  cutting  personnel,  and  expelling 
potential  operatives  of  those  govemmenU. 
The  Soviet  Union,  too,  can  be  preasured  qui- 
etly to  use  iU  influence  to  curb  terrorism  by 
client  sUtes  like  Syria.  Still,  support  can  be 
hard  to  come  by  even  in  the  diplomatic 
realm,  as  Britain  discovered  after  breaking 
relations  with  Syria  over  iU  role  in  the  at- 
tempted bmnblng  of  an  El  Al  airliner  at 
London's  Heathrow  Airport  in  April  1M6. 
France,  for  example,  continued  secret  nego- 


'  The  United  Ststes  Nspected  Fsdlallah  of  lead- 
ing several  attacks  against  American  facilities  in 
Lebanon,  Including  the  19S3  U.8.  Marine  barracks 
bombing.  He  escaped  the  attack  at  his  residence  un- 
injured, although  more  thsn  SO  other  peraons  lost 
their  Uves  (Washington  Post.  13  May  ItgS.  1). 
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M^Ma—  vtth  agprto  in  u>  effort  to  free 
FNBcb  bsaUcw  ImM  In  Letenon. 

■na  BWtMt  pnoitoa  for  ooopermtloo 
UBoat  Wcatera  countrtw  in  flcbtlng  terror- 
tarn  Um  in  lathertnc  and  ■bMinc  InteUl- 
nno*.  Such  eooperaUnn  helped  avert  a  po- 
tential deadly  terrortit  attack  on  the  V£. 
iCTtiaT  in  Rome  bjr  a  froup  of  Lebaneae 
ShUtea  in  1M4-  8wla  authortttee  uncovered 
the  plot  and  alerted  ItaUan  and  VJL  offt- 
data.  who  etapped  up  aaeurtty  at  the  embaa- 
■j.  Italian  police  arreatad  the  terroriaU 
before  they  could  launch  their  operatloa. 
One  effect  of  the  UA  air  rakJ  on  Ubya  waa 
a  nah  to  bolatar  aaeurtty  in  antldpaUon  of 
Ubyan-ipooaoied  retaliatory  attacks.  This 
haishtened  level  of  aecurlty  accounted  for 
the  thvarttns  of  the  B  Al  plot,  the  arreat 
by  Tuiklih  poUoe  of  the  Ubyana  carrylm 
gnoMiea  and  other  exploatvea  outalde  the 
VJB.  otfleen'  club  tai  Ankara,  and  the  dlaoov- 
ery  of  the  aehame  to  blow  up  the  VS.  em- 
baaay  InToco. 

Hcaltatleally.  however,  tewrorlama  perva- 
gliniMBi  and  Ita  rooU  In  different  cauaea  and 
taauaa  -'«^«  aearrhlnt  for  any  aincle  method 
to  ooUapaa  the  threat  frultleaa.  Suooeaaea  in 
combthw  terroctem  have  »»«"»'*!?  "^ 
oountrtaa  where  the  threat  lay  within  thoae 
countrlea.  not  worldwide.  Becauae  moat  ter- 
rortam  directed  at  the  United  Statea  takea 
place  on  foreisn  aoil.  the  dealre  to  revond 
with  legal,  political,  economic  or  military 
aeUoo  la  badly  oompllcated.  Where  the  ter- 
rortat   dancer    la   mainly    Indlcenous.    the 
power  and  inducemenU  of  the  aUte.  aa  weU 
■a  Information  from  local  dtlaens.  can  be 
uaed  to  curtaO  attaffr*  Tbua  the  1980  tmpo- 
attkm  of  martial  law  In  Turkey,  aubaequent 
maaa  aneata.  and  mcreaaed  police  and  mili- 
tary BurveOlanee  neatly  reduced  the  ramp- 
ant vtolenoe  between  left-wInc  and  rlcht- 
wtng  eztiemlaU  that  had  become  part  of 
<telly  Ufe  in  the  late  ISTOa.  But  even  the 
moat   atrtngent   aecurlty   meaaurea   cannot 
make  a  atate  terrorlat-free.  aa  the  19M  maa- 
Mcre  of  wocahlppen  at  latanbul'a  main  ajm- 
•cogue  demonatrated.  In  Italy,  the  oomblna- 
tlon  of  Increaaed  police  power  and  the  In- 
ducement of  reduced  aentenoea  to  terrorlata 
who  "repent"  and  cooperate  with  authoH- 
tlea  haa  weakened  the  infamous  Red  Brl- 
gadea.  Tet  Italy  alao  haa  been  the  aoene  of 
■ome  of  the  moat  dramatic  terrorlat  ind- 
denU  In  recent  yeara.  «uch  aa  the  attack  at 
the  Rome  airport.  A  faction  of  the  Red  Bri- 
-n^i^  ti~«  claimed  reaponaibiltty  for  the  aa- 
^— «».»t««  of  an  Italian  air  force  general  in 
Much  1M7.  Increaaed  poUoe  and  aecurlty 
meaauiea  alao  have  faUed  to  wipe  out  terror- 
lam  In  India.  Spain,  and  Weat  Germany. 

One  of  the  iranlea  of  VB.  oounterterroriat 
policy  before  the  air  raid  on  Ubya  was  that 
the  actual  iiaiinnari  to  terroriam.  In  con- 
traat  to  the  expectatlona  that  had  been 
ralaed  by  the  Reagan  admlnlatratlon.  were 
relatively  moderate.  Thla  diacrepancy  be- 
tween the  attention  and  stature  the  admln- 
tatratlon  gave  to  terroriam  and  what  It  dellv- 
erad  explaliM  In  large  part  the  American 
people'a  fniatratloa  and  anger  over  terror- 
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The  raid  aheda  light  on  the  problema  of 
punulng  military  meaaurea  agalnat  aUte 
aponaora  of  terrorism.  The  dedalon  to 
attack  waa  baaed  on  intercepted  meaaagea 
fram  the  Libyan  People's  Bureau  tn  East 
Berlin  to  Tripoli  that  implicated  Ubya  in 
the  ezploalon  in  a  Weat  Berlin  nightclub 
that  killed  two  U.S.  aervloeBien.  Reagan 
stated  on  April  23.  19M.  that  other  coun- 
trlea backing  terroriam.  Inchiding  Syria  and 
Iran,  alao  would  suffer  retaliatory  strikea  if 
"Irrefutable  evidence"  linked  those  coun- 
trlea to  antl-Amerlcan  violence. 


However,  the  principle  of  irrefutable  evi- 
dence cannot  be  applied  oonalatently  with- 
out 't^iwaginf  U.8.  Intereata.  It  U  one  thing 
to  launch  a  military  strike  agalnat  an  inter- 
national pariah  like  Ubya:  it  la  quite  an- 
other to  target  Syria.  The  military  riaka  are 
heightened  by  Syria's  more  sophisticated  air 
defense  system,  and  the  political  risks  rise 
because  of  Syria's  alliance  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Syria's  perpetually  tense  reUtlona 
with  Israel  and  lU  Identification  with  an 
array  of  Arab  cauaea  give  a  U.S.  military 
strike  against  Damaacua  an  unpredictable 
and  exploaive  dlmenalon. 

Waahlngton  ahould  retain  the  right  to  uae 
mlUtary  force  agalnat  sute  sponaors  of  ter- 
roriam but  should  avoid  becoming  cornered 
Into  reapondlng  mllltarUy  whenever  clear 
evidence  impUcates  a  foreign  government  In 
anU-American  terrorism.  Military  strikes 
■calnat  certain  oountriea  can  raise  the 
Btakea  for  American  Intereata  well  beyond 
the  original  loasea.  U.S.  counterterroriat 
policy  directed  at  Syria  or  Iran,  recognising 
their  atrateglc  and  poUtlcal  attributea,  will 
have  to  differ  from  policy  toward  Ubya. 
Similarly,  counterterrortst  options  toward 
the  Soviet  Union.  If  longstanding  aUega- 
tlona  that  it  trains  and  directs  terrorists  are 
proved.  wUl  have  to  take  into  account  Mos- 
cow's superpower  sUtus.  While  some  diplo- 
matic and  economic  responses  may  be  ap- 
plied to  any  government  backing  terrorism, 
the  military  options  are  limited  by  the  geo- 
political conaequencea  of  confronution. 

Just  as  the  principle  of  Irrefutable  evi- 
dence can  hamper  Washington*  flexibility, 
the  proclamation  of  other  counterterroriat 
doctrinea  alao  can  set  the  stage  for  prob- 
lems. The  secret  arms  deal  with  Iran  contra- 
dicted prior  declaraUons  of  "no  negotiations 
with,  no  conceaalona  to"  terroriaU  or  their 
sute  sponaora.  With  Iran  officially  dealgnat- 
ed  aa  a  atate  sponsoring  terrorism,  the  arms 
aalea  undermined  the  credibUlty  of  counter- 
terrorist  policy,  confused  allies  who  had 
been  exhorted  not  to  deal  with  terrorists  or 
their  state  sponsors,  and  led  to  queaUons  of 
who  waa  making  foreign  policy. 

No  country  with  global  IntereaU  like  the 
United  Statea  can  afford  to  iaoUte  Itself 
from  influential  actors  In  the  Middle  Eaat 
like  Iran  and  Syria,  no  matter  how  repug- 
nant their  actiona.  Creating  the  public 
Image  that  the  admlnlatraUon  never  deals 
with  states  that  aaalat  terroriaU  makes  it 
that  much  worse  when  Waahlngton  has  to 
interact,  either  dlrecUy  or  IndlrecUy.  with 
such  countries.  Whether  the  primary 
moUve  for  the  arma  deal  was  to  effect  the 
release  of  hoatagea— which  would  make  for- 
eign policy  subaervlent  to  the  reaolution  of  a 
terrorist  Incident— or  to  normallae  relations 
with  Tehran,  bringing  the  terrorism  issue  to 
the  top  of  the  foreign-policy  agenda  has 
greatly  complicated  America's  relationships 
In  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere. 

Similarly.  Waahlngton's  emphasis  on  ter- 
roriam haa  at  tlmea  spawned  other  policies 
of  dubious  long-term  benefit.  The  dlalnfor- 
matUm  ~"»p-'g"  agalnat  Qaddaf  1  that  waa 
dladoaed  In  1966  apparently  waa  part  of  an 
overaU  plan  to  keep  the  Ubyan  leader  off 
t»ti«««»  and  hasten  hla  downfall 

In  addition  to  throwing  the  credibility  of 
Reagan  admlnlatratlon  pronounoemenU 
Into  doubt,  the  campaign  ralaed  queations 
about  the  future  of  Ubya.  WhUe  the  over- 
throw of  Qaddafl  undoubtedly  would  please 
many  Western  governments,  there  la  no 
guarantee  that  the  next  regime  in  Tripoli 
wfll  be  any  leaa  inclined  toward  terroriam  or 
antl-Americanlam.  However,  a  poat-Qaddafl 
Ubya  that  waa  drawn  doaer  to  the  Soviet 


Union  than  la  the  caae  now  could  certainly 
harm  U.S.  geopoUUcal  intereata. 

Terroriam  can  be  oonaidered  a  threat  to 
national  aecurlty  in  certain  extreme  caaea. 
Terrorlat  acU  that  actually  weaken  defenae. 
undermine  the  stabUlty  of  friendly  or  neu- 
tral govemmenU.  or  directly  threaten  vital 
Intereat  are  evenU  of  a  higher  order  than 
the  seizure  of  an  airplane  or  a  cruise  ship. 
Applying  the  term  "crisis"  to  terrorism  in 
those  rain  would  )>e  appropriate.  The  impli- 
catlona  of  an  attack  on  U.8.  security  con- 
cema.  not  whether  the  targeU  are  clvUlana. 
dlplomaU.  or  military  personnel,  should  de- 
termine whether  the  terrorist  Incident  de- 
serves attention  at  the  highest  leveU  of  gov- 
ernment. Among  the  more  obvious  examples 
of  true  crises  would  be  If  terrorlsU  obtained 
or  uaed  nuclear,  chemical,  or  biological 
weapona.  dlaabled  vital  conununlcations  and 
electrical  systems  in  the  United  States,  or 
deatroyed  rital  military  aaaeta. 

Terroriam  alao  can  poae  a  threat  to  vital 
IntereaU  through  the  cumulative  effect  of 
attacks  that  go  unanawered  over  time.  Fall- 
ing to  act  when  appropriate  would  cut  Into 
UB.  credibUlty  to  defend  lU  Interest  against 
both  terrorlsU  and  other  adversaries.  How- 
ever, every  single  Incident  does  not  require  a 
response  or  merit  being  treated  as  a  test  of 
national  nerve.  Doing  so  complicates  the 
issue  and  gives  terrorlsU  the  international 
platform  they  so  deaperately  deaire.  As  ter- 
rorism increases  in  volume  and  intensity,  it 
will  become  more  important  to  begin  dis- 
criminating among  the  events.  Acknowledg- 
ing that  terroriam  la  unlikely  to  threaten 
the  country's  core  Interest  unless  each  epi- 
sode is  allowed  to  be  perceived  as  a  crisis 
would  be  the  first  step  in  developing  a  prac- 
tical response.* 


FAMILY  PLANNWO 
REAUTHORIZATION 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  am 
pleased  to  coaponaor  the  measure  in- 
troduced on  Tuesday  by  my  distin- 
guished collea«ue  from  Massachusetts. 
This  bill  would  reauthorJge,  for  4 
years.  tlUe  X  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act,  known  more  commonly  as 
the  Family  Planning  Pro«rmm. 

Title  X  provides  funds  to  more  than 
4.600  family  planning  clinics  nm  by 
States,  local  health  departments,  and 
private  nonprofit  groups  throughout 
the  country  that  disseminate  informa- 
tion on  family  planning  and  contra- 
ceptives on  a  voluntary  basis  to  all  per- 
sons desiring  such  services  and  par- 
ticularly to  low-income  women.  Title 
X  represents  our  Nations's  most  im- 
portant effort  to  expand  access  to  con- 
traceptive services  among  low-Income 
women  and  teenagers,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  Incidence  of  unintended  preg- 
nancy, upgrading  general  reproductive 
health,  and  reducing  or  alleviating 
poverty  and  government  dependency. 

In  1983.  1.1  million  teenagers 
became  pregnant  and  almost  500,000 
of  that  total  gave  birth.  The  incidence 
of  pregnancy  among  our  Nation's 
teens  increased  by  more  than  23  per- 
cent in  the  10  years  between  1973  and 
1983.  and  in  fact  adolescent  pregnancy 
has  become  one  of  the  mo«t  pervasive 
social  problems  affecting  the  youth  of 


today.  This  national  epidemic  of  teen- 
age pregnancy  is  a  major  contributor 
to  poverty  and  welfare  dependency 
and  is  costing  taxpayers  $16.5  billion  a 
year  in  welfare  and  other  government 
program  costs.  While  family  planning 
services  alone  will  not  eliminate  or 
solve  the  problem  of  teenage  pregnan- 
cy, it  Is  clear  that  they  can  help.  Stud- 
ies repeatedly  have  demonstrated  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  in- 
vestment in  domestic  family  planning 
services.  Every  dollar  invested  is  esti- 
mated to  save  a  minimum  of  $2  in 
health  and  social  welfare  costs  for  a 
dependent  mother.  The  cost-benefit 
ratio  is  even  greater  for  teenage  moth- 
ers, saving  almost  $3  to  every  dollar 
q)ent. 

The  legislation  introduced  on  Tues- 
day contains  two  important  new  initia- 
tives. The  first  would  enhance  ongoing 
work  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  would  provide  for  addi- 
tional research  into  the  development 
of  new  and  improved  contraceptive 
methods. 

Since  its  enactment  in  1970,  the  title 
X  program  has  proven  itself  as  an  im- 
portant and  effective  mechanism  for 
providing  family  planning  services,  as 
well  as  community  education  and  out- 
reach through  schools,  churches,  and 
community  organizations.  Consistent 
with  congressional  intent  over  the  past 
10  years,  family  planning  clinics 
strongly  encourage  volimtary  parent- 
child  communication  about  sexual  ac- 
tivity and  contraception.  The  second 
initiative  Included  In  this  legislation 
would  expand  upon  this  existing  net- 
work to  encourage  greater  community- 
based  information  and  education  pro- 
grams, with  a  particular  emphasis  on 
providing  information  and  education 
to  parents  and  to  teens. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  title  X  is 
patently  clear  and  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  Important  leg- 
islation.* 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

AOJomumzHT  uirrn.  ii:3o  tm. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12:30  pjn. 
tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  that  is  the  order. 

WAIVKK  or  CALL  OF  TBS  CALKRIUUt 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow 
the  call  of  the  calendar  be  waived 
under  rule  VII.  and  that  resolutions 
and  motions  over  under  the  rule  not 
come  over.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  that  will  be  the 
order. 


MOKimiG  BTTsimaa 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  two  leaders  are  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  morning 
btisiness  not  to  extend  beyond  1  pan. 
and  that  Senators  be  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  that  is  the  order. 
Raaxnimon  or  coHaniBRATioN  or  thx 
uaruiiaHXD  auannaa 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow 
at  1  p.m.  the  Senate  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  tinf  inished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  that  is  the  order, 
orviaioii  or  nnx  uaiii.  cloturx  votb 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be- 
tween 1  o'clock  and  2  pjn.  tomorrow 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  two  leaders  or  their  designees. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  that  is  the  order. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  tomor- 
row the  Senate  will  meet  at  12:30  p.m. 
After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  1  p.m.  with  Senators  permitted 
to  make  statements  up  to  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each.  At  1  o'clock 
pjn.  then,  the  Senate  wiU  proceed  for 
1  hour  to  debate  the  motion  to  invoke 
cloture.  The  time  will  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  two  leaders 
or  their  designees.  At  2  o'clock,  if  the 
automatic  quonmi  Is  not  waived,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  with  a  quorum 
calL  Upon  the  establishment  of  a 
quonmi,  then  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke  clo- 
ture. 

If  cloture  is  invoked,  then  the 
matter  before  the  Senate  will  be  the 
committee  substitute  to  S.  2  and  will 
be  before  the  Senate  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  business  untU  that  matter  has 
been  disposed  of.  If  cloture  is  not  in- 
voked, the  Senate  will  continue  debate 
on  the  bill,  S.  2. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  clotiu%  occtir  to- 
morrow at  the  hour  of  2  pan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there 
could  be  other  rollcall  votes  during  the 
afternoon  of  tomorrow.  It  is  possible 
that  conference  reports  may  be  ready. 
It  is  possible  that  other  matters  that 
have  been  cleared  for  action  at  that 
point  could  be  voted  on. 


There  are  two  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar  that  I  expect  to  go 
to  at  a  point  in  the  very  near  future.  I 
am  thiiiklng  of  the  nomination  of  Me- 
lissa Wells  to  be  Ambasndor  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Peo- 
ple's R^ubllc  of  Moounbique.  I  am 
thinking  also  of  the  nomination  of 
David  Bryan  Sentelle.  of  North  Caroli- 
na, to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  vice  Antonln 
Scalia.  elevated.  There  may  be  other 
matters. 

There  will  be  a  vote  on  cloture  on 
Friday  morning.  As  I  indicated  earlier, 
I  WiU  let  the  rule  probably  operate. 
Senate  rule  XXII.  on  its  own.  and  we 
will  Just  determine  the  time  of  the 
vote  by  the  coming  in  of  the  Senate, 
by  the  hour  of  the  Senate's  convening. 

On  tomorrow,  I  will  offer  anotho- 
cloture  motion,  to  be  voted  on  next 
Tuesday. 

I  say  once  again  that  Senators 
should  be  alerted  to  the  fact  that  I 
fully  expect  the  pace  tm  rollcaUs  to 
pick  up  next  week. 

Mr.  President,  does  the  acting  mi- 
nority leader  have  anything  he  wishes 
to  say  or  any  other  business  he  wishes 
to  transact? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  that  there 
is  nothing  further  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
our  fine  staff  people  for  the  help  they 
render  us  everyday  in  clearing  matters 
on  the  calendar.  Without  them,  we 
would  not  make  as  much  progress  as 
we  are  able  to  make. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  12:30  PJiL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD.  lii.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtfl  the 
hour  of  12:30  p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:22  pjn.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  June  18.  1987,  at 
12:30  pjn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  June  17,  1987: 

DiFAKTiiBrr  or  Juancs 

Lawrence  J.  Siakind,  of  California,  to  be 
apedal    counael    for    Immigration-Related 
Unfair  Employment  Practloea  for  a  term  of 
4  yean  (new  posltloii). 
ExroKT-lMroKT  Ban  or  tbb  Uhird  Stahs 

Simon  C.  Fireman,  of  Maanchuaetta.  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Dlrectoca  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  Statea 
for  a  term  expiring  January  30,  1991  (reap- 
pointment). 
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The  HouM  met  »t  11  ajn- 
The  Chaplain.   Rev.   James  DavM 
r^td.    DJ>..    offered    the    followlnt 

Otve  ui  a  MDM  of  all  Tour  (ifU.  O 
God.  and  e^wdaUy  the  gift  of  truth. 
We  ivoocniae  that  our  aodety  cannot 
function  without  thla  eaered  gift,  and 
we  praj  that  we  may  weak  and  Uve 
Uvea  of  booeety  and  truat.  one  with 
another.  In  our  wordi  and  deeds.  O 
Ood.  grant  ua  this  gift.  Amen. 


Ing  system  Is  being  plotted  by  loophole 
lawyen  with  UtUe  regard  for  the 
public  Interest 

This  is  unacceptable.  I  urge  the 
House  conferees  to  accept  the  Senate 
^f^tffUnf  bill  provisions  which  close  the 
nonb»"fc  bank  loophole. 

I  *it>  ssk  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  arguments  of  other  Members  who 
wlU  address  the  nonbank  bank  issue 
this  week. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPKAKKR.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
pfOffmrtlngi  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Punuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

MBB8AOE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  meange  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
n^iiiin,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  has  paaaed  without 
amendment  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  tlUes: 

HJ.  Rw.  IT.  Joint  RMoIutkm  to  d«slgn«t.f 
Um  third  «Mk  hi  Jon*  1967  m  "NkUonal 
Ttam  Oost  AwarcMM  We*";  

JLi.  R«.  lOS.  Joliit  Resolution  to  desic- 
nste  June  19.  IM^.  »  "American  Ooepel 
Arts  Day." 


CLOSE  THE  NONBANK  BANK 
LOOPHOLE 

(Mr.  KUXi^ZKA  asked  and  was  given 
permtaslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
nnarks.) 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  meet 
on  the  FBLIC  reeapitaliaatlon  bill.  I 
urge  that  they  act  to  close  what  has 
oome  to  be  called  the  nonbank  bank 
loophole. 

This  quirk  in  the  law  allows  huge 
oommerdal  concerns  to  evade  the 
intent  of  existing  banking  law  by  es- 
titi>u«hing  federally  insured  banks 
which  are  only  partially  regulated. 

The  Institutions  which  result  break 
down  the  barriers  Congress  wisely 
erected  to  separate  banking  from  com- 
merce. 

In  addition,  nonbank  banks  are  used 
to  bypass  existing  Federal  and  State 
restrictions  on  Interstate  banking. 

If  Congress,  in  Its  wisdom,  decides 
that  nonbank  banks  are  appropriate 
for  our  banking  system,  so  be  it.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee. I  look  forward  to  that  debate. 
But  Congress  has  made  no  such  deci- 
sion. Instead,  the  future  of  our  bank- 


WHO  IS  IN  LABOR'S  CAMP? 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
week's  Time  magasine  there  is  this 
quote  from  AFL-CIO  executive 
Howard  Samuel.  He  boasts,  it  says  in 
the  magailne,  "We  control  the  com- 
mittees and  the  agenda  on  the  floor." 
That  Is  an  AFL-CIO  executive  telling 
the  American  people  flatly,  "We  con- 
trol the  committees  and  the  agenda  on 
the  floor." 

Ifany  of  us  believe  that  that  is  the 
reason  why  we  will  have  the  bill  on 
the  floor  that  we  have  today  and  other 
bills  that  will  f  oUow  It.  Members  today 
will  begin  defining  who  they  are.  A 
Member  may  not  think  that  he  Is  one 
of  labor's  lackeys  in  this  Congress,  but 
Howard  Samuel  believes  that  a  majori- 
ty of  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
are  his  lackeys,  and  whether  Members 
are  labor's  lackeys  will  be  shown  by 

their  votes. 

If  a  Member  voted  with  big  labor 
bosses  to  report  that  bill,  the  blU  that 
we  have  out  here  on  the  floor  today, 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Ijibor.  he  may  not  think  that  he  Is 
a  labor  lackey,  but  Howard  Samuel 
thinks  he  is. 

If  a  Member  voted  for  the  rule  yes- 
terday that  gave  big  labor  bosses  what 
they  wanted  on  this  floor,  he  may  not 
think  that  he  Is  one  of  labor's  lackeys, 
but  Howard  Samuel  thinks  that  he  is. 

If  a  Member  Is  one  of  those  on  this 
floor  today  who  votes  consistently  for 
the  big  labor  positions,  he  may  not 
think  that  he  Is  one  of  labor's  lackeys, 
but  Howard  Samuel  wlU  think  that  he 
is. 

Howard  Samuel— and  I  repeat 
again— said.  "We  control  the  commit- 
tees and  the  agenda  on  this  floor." 
Today  we  will  find  out  who  is  in  their 
camp. 


MEMORIAL  CEUSRATION  TODAY 
HONORING  WILBUR  (X)HNEN 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over 
50  years  Wilbur  Cohen  devoted  his  life 
to  public  service. 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  his 
work  has  touched  the  lives  of  everyone 
who  lives  in  America. 

All  his  life  Wilbur  Cohen  fought  to 
ensure  a  basic  level  of  economic  securi- 
ty for  the  most  vulnerable  members  of 
our  society,  the  aged,  the  sick,  the  dis- 
abled, children,  and  those  unable  to 
find  work.  His  efforts  have  given  hope 
to  millions  In  their  time  of  need.  More 
Importantly,  through  his  efforts,  mil- 
lions more  have  never  known  the  fear 
and  humiliation  of  hopeless  and  grind- 
ing poverty. 

On  a  more  personal  level.  Wilbur 
Cohen  as  a  congressional  aide,  a  civil 
servant,  and  as  teacher,  has  inspired 
those  who  worked  with  him  and  for 
him. 

This  afternoon,  from  2  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
main  hearing  room  there  will  be  a  me- 
morial celebration.  In  the  room  where 
he  eloquently  pleaded  his  cause  so 
many  times,  those  of  us  who  knew  him 
best  will  gather  one  last  time  to  honor 
his  life  and  work.  I  hope  that  as  many 
of  my  colleagues  as  are  here  today  will 
Join  us  In  this  tribute. 


EGYPT  ABUSES  BAHA'I  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)     

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
alarmed  to  report  that  48  Egyptian 
Baha'is  were  recently  fined  and  sen- 
tenced to  the  maximum  term  of  3 
yean  In  Jail  for  allegedly  violating  an 
Egyptian  law  banning  Baha'i  religious 
activities. 

Egyptian  Baha'is,  like  their  Iranian 
counterparts,  have  long  been  targets 
of  Islamic  fundamentalist  attacks.  De- 
spite gviarantees  of  religious  freedom 
in  the  Egyptian  Constitution  and 
Egypt's  adoption  of  the  International 
Convenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights.  Baha'is  have  been  victims  of 
harassment,  public  slander  and  period- 
ic arrests  over  the  past  30  years.  Since 
Febniary  1985.  arresU  and  attacks  on 
Baha'is  have  appeared  regularly  In  the 


Egyptian    press.    Including    Govem- 
ment-q?onsored  papers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Egypt  Is  considered  a 
tolerant  and  forward-looking  nation.  I 
fear  that  such  actions  by  Egypt  will 
send  a  dangerous  signal  to  other  coun- 
tries in  the  Islamic  world  where  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Baha'is  reside.  I 
urge  the  Members  of  Congress  to  re- 
nounce these  recent  human  rights  vio- 
lations by  the  Egyptian  Government 
and  prevent  the  spread  of  further 
abuses  of  the  Baha'i  community. 


CORRBGIDOR 


(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  week  of  April  11-18,  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Including  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Rowlamd],  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Harris],  and 
myself,  and  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  made  a  site  visit  to  Corregi- 
dor.  We  foimd  the  condition  of  the 
memorials  there  deplorable. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  based  on 
our  site  visit  and  our  meeting  with 
President  Aquino,  action  is  being 
taken  to  restore  the  historic  sites. 

The  Philippine  Government  has  pro- 
vided security  on  the  island  thus  pre- 
venting scavangers  from  destroying 
the  remaining  sites.  A  Navy  Seabee 
team  has  been  given  permission  to 
survey  the  sites  and  to  proceed  with 
any  repairs  the  team  might  wish  to 
undertake. 

A  survey  team  from  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  will  lie 
on  the  Island  during  the  week  of  June 
22  to  see  what  needs  to  be  done  to  re- 
store the  Pacific  War  Memorial. 

We  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
work  with  the  Philippine  Government 
in  getUng  agreements  so  that  work 
could  begin  without  delay.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  personally  visited  the 
island  as  reported  yesterday  in  the 
Washington  Times  and  has  pledged 
his  support  for  plans  to  restore  the 
historic  sites  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Government  does 
work,  and  savbig  Corregldor  Is  on 
track.  This  cooperative  spirit  between 
our  two  Governments  and  our  nation- 
al service  organizations  proves  that  we 
can  get  the  Job  done  when  we  set  our 
mind  to  it.  Corregldor  must  be  re- 
stored. 
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REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  C0SP0N80R  OF  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  150 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
PoRo]  be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
House  Resolution  150. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomla? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOVTETTS  ENCOURAGED  TO 
ALLOW  FREER  EMIGRATION 

(Mi.  smith  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  much  has  been  made  of  Mr. 
Gorbachev's  glasnoet  policy  which  Is 
derigned  to  bring  change  in  some  in- 
ternal policies  and  an  improvement  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  perception  In  the 
the  West.  Unfortimately.  only  16  days 
f ollowtaig  the  glasnost  initiative  an  an- 
nouncement was  made  on  February  12 
by  the  OVIR.  the  Moscow  visa  office, 
that  eight  individuals  were  perma- 
nently proscribed  from  emigrating  be- 
cause of  their  past  employment  In 
fields  which  allegedly  gave  them 
access  to  state  secrets.  In  actual  fact. 
lifr.  Speaker,  most  of  these  ref useniks 
had  first  applied  for  an  exit  visa  over  a 
decade  ago  and  pose  no  threat  what- 
ever to  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  April,  many  of  my  colleagues  co- 
signed  a  letter  with  me  addressed  to 
Secretary  Gorbachev  on  behalf  of 
these  individuals.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  seen  absolutely  no  movement  on 
the  cases  and  are,  like  the  refusenlks 
themselves,  frustrated  by  the  refusals. 
Today  I  am  Joined  by  69  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  a  resolution  re- 
garding these  8  refusenlks  and  their 
families.  The  resolution  also  calls  on 
the  Soviets  to  permit  all  Soviet  Jews 
who  are  wishing  to  exercise  their  right 
to  emigrate  to  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

The  individuals  which  are  specifical- 
ly mentioned  in  the  resolution  Include 
several  long-time  refusenlks  such  as 
Aleksandr  Lemer,  Vladimir  Slepak. 
and  Yull  Kosharovsky.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
these  men  during  a  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1982,  and  was  Impressed  by 
their  abiding  commitment  to  their  re- 
ligious and  cultural  heritage  and  their 
persistent  attempts  to  emigrate  to 
IsraeL  The  other  cases  are  Yakov  Rah- 
lenko.  Valery  Soifer.  Yulian  Khasin. 
Natasha  Khasin,  and  Lev  Sud. 

Refusenlks  and  their  families  contin- 
ue to  face  difficulties  once  the  i4>pUcar 
tlon  for  an  exit  visa  is  submitted.  Chil- 
dren of  these  applicants  have  become 
targets  for  KGB  harassment  and  dis- 
crimination. Usually  applications  for 
visas  become  the  catalyst  for  employ- 
ers to  demote  or  even  fire  the  i4>pll- 
cants.  It  seems,  Mr.  ^jeaker,  dear 
that  Soviet  authorities  deliberately 
seek  to  frustrate  and  dissuade  poten- 
tial emigres  by  erecting  a  myriad  of 
obstacles  and  barriers  In  the  implica- 
tion process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  language  of  the 
Helsinki    Final    Act    unambiguously 


commits  the  signers.  iTiriiMiing  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  "promote  and  encour- 
age the  effective  exercise  of  *  *  * 
rights  and  freedoms,  all  of  which 
derive  from  the  lnha«nt  dignity  of 
the  human  person."  (Tlearly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  word  and  commitment 
of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  to  have  any 
meaning  at  all.  it  cannot  continue  to 
deprive  Soviet  Jews  of  their  basic 
human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  encourage  ttds  House 
to  consider  in  a  timely  fashion  the  res- 
olution and  I  am  hopeful  that  our  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  all  Soviet  Jews  who 
are  seeking  to  emigrate  wlU  be  fruit- 
ful. I  believe  ttds  resolution  represents 
a  clear  expression  of  congressional 
commitment  to  help  Jews  In  the 
Soviet  Union  exercise  this  fundamen- 
tal right 


INTRODUCmON  OF  TAU2SIN  RES- 
OLUTION IN  OPPOSITION  TO 
MANDATORY  MEDICARE  (X>V- 
ERAGE  OF  ALL  STATE  AND 
LCX^AL  EMPLOYEES 

(Mr.  TAUZIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlES.) 

tSx.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  I^Deaker.  last  year, 
after  extensive  debate  on  mandatory 
Medicare  coverage  for  all  State  and 
local  employees,  we  decided  to  phase 
in  such  coverage  through  budget  rec- 
onciliation. Under  the  new  law.  State 
and  local  government  onployees  hired 
after  Bforch  31.  1986,  are  required  to 
pay  the  Medicare  payroll  tax. 

Mandatory  Medicare  coverage  of  all 
State  and  local  emidoyees  hired  prior 
to  April  1986.  is  currently  being  con- 
sidered as  a  way  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
This  would  cut  the  paychecks  of  ap- 
proximately 4.5  million  workers  and 
woidd  impose  an  immediate  and  severe 
financial  burden  on  school  districts, 
firefighters,  police  officers,  health  and 
social  workers,  as  well  as  other  State 
and  local  agencies. 

Many  States  are  already  reeling 
under  the  combined  blows  of  decreases 
in  Federal  appropriations  for  State 
programs,  the  loss  of  revenue-sharing, 
new  limits  upon  tax-exempt  bonds, 
and.  In  the  case  of  States  like  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  record-high  unemploy- 
ment brought  on  by  the  decline  in  ofl 
prices.  A  tax  Increase  of  the  magni- 
tude called  for  in  mandatory  Medicare 
might  well  be  disastrous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
a  resolution  asking  Congress  to  oiKMse 
this  mandatory  coverage.  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  join  me. 
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PBRlilSSION    FOR    SUBCOMICT- 

T««  ON  acx)HOiac  PBViaoP- 
ifKNT    or    coMmTm    on 

POBUC    WORKS    AND    TRANS- 
PORTATION   TO    SIT    TOMOR- 
ROW  DURING  ft-MINDTE  RULE 
Ifr.  ORAT  of  miiioia-  ICr.  Speaker,  I 
agk  unanlmoua  oooaent  that  the  Sub- 
eommlttee  on  ■oooomlc  Development 
of  the  Oonmlttee  on  Public  Worta 
and  TramportaUon  be  permitted  to  ilt 
tomorrow.  June  18.  1M7.  during  the  5- 
mlnute  rule. 

The  SPBAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

nilnolB? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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We  are  delighted  with  the  participa- 
tion of  Louie  Olan  and  other  Weat 
Virginia  firma  on  our  State's  birthday. 


age  for  State  and  local  government 
employees  hired  before  April  1, 19M. 


cannot  win.  If  you  choow  democratiza- 
tion, you  cannot  lose. 


PSRiaSSION     FOR     COlOflTTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  PILE 
REPORT      ON      ENERGY      AND 
WATER  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL  FOR  19M 
Mr.   BEVILL.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commitr 
tee  on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  the  energy  and  water  devel- 
opment appropriation  bill  for  1988  for 
printing  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  MTERS  of  Indiana  reserved  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER   AND 
APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
SELECT   COMMITTEE    ON    NAR- 
COTICS ABUSE  AND  CONTROL 
The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
House  the  following  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control: 

Hooas  or  RBPamaTATi  f  is. 
WaOtinoton.  DC.  June  €.  19*7. 
Hon.  Jm  Wuaar.  _     ^     ..  . 

Spmker  of  the  Houte.  H-20t,  The  CavittA, 
Waahiimixm.  DC 
DBAS  Ma.  Sfbakir:  I  hereby  aufamlt  my 
reslcnftUon  from  the  Select  Committee  for 
Narootlca  Abuw  and  ControL 

Thank  you  for  the  prtvUete  to  aerve  on 
thla  committee. 
With  peraonal  resarda.  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Roaorr  T.  ItATttn. 
Member  of  Congrat. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
303  of  House  Resolution  26.  100th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  TaAncAwr)  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control,  to  fill  the  existing 
vacancy  thereon. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  WEST 
VIRGINIA 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mtasion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  delivered  to 
your  desk  today,  and  the  desks  of  our 
House  colleagues,  is  a  birthday 
present  This  attractive  commemora- 
tive crystal  paperweight  is  a  symbol  of 
West  Virginia's  134th  birthday  cele- 
bration. 

Our  thanks  to  a  proud  West  Virginia 
tradition,  the  Louie  Glass  Co.  In 
Western.  Louie  Wohino.  an  Austrian 
l^aas  blower,  founded  the  company  In 
1926  and  soon  turned  It  Into  one  of  the 
largest  producers  of  handmade  glass  in 
the  world. 

Tou  are  invited  to  visit  the  Louie 
Glass  operations  In  the  Motmtain 
State.  Michael  Sturm,  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  and  his  work 
foroe  of  nearly  600  friendly  West  Vir- 
ginians, will  be  pleased  to  welcome 
you. 

Louie  Glass  Is  one  of  more  than  80 
West  Virginia  businesses  to  observe 
our  Bute's  birthday  here  in  Washing- 
ton today.  EKitchess  Bakery  In 
Charleston.  WV,  has  baked  a  6-foot 
high  cake,  and  we  have  a  blue  grass 
band  on  Capitol  Hill  today  for  some 
down-home  clogging. 


OPPOSITION  TO  EXPANSION  OP 
MEDICARE  COVERAGE  TO 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES 
(Mr.  SCHAEPER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.)   

Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Iiir.  Speaker,  In 
1985  Congress  passed  the  Consolidated 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  One  provi- 
sion of  this  measure  forced  employees 
of  State  and  local  governments  hired 
after  March  31.  1986.  to  participate  In 
the  Medicare  Program. 

Now,  In  order  to  raise  additional 
ftmds.  Members  of  Congress  are  con- 
sidering expanding  Medicare  coverage 
to  all  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees. In  Colorado  we  have  an  excel- 
lent pension  and  Insurance  system  for 
these  employees,  and  having  partici- 
pated In  this  program  as  a  former 
State  employee,  I  can  vouch  for  this 
system. 

The  added  cost  of  mandated  Medi- 
care coverage  would  create  a  great 
burden  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, as  well  as  their  employees. 
Having  opposed  Cobra  back  In  1985.  I 
want  to  reaffirm  my  opposition  to  ex- 
panding Medicare  coverage  to  all  of 
these  employees.  As  an  original  co- 
sponsor  with  Mr.  TAUZiif,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  resolution  he 
Introduces  opposing  mandated  cover- 


DEMOCRACY  IN  SOUTH  KOREA 
(Mr.  un.T.im  of  Washington  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILL£R  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  past  several  weeks  both 
the  International  Organization  and 
Human  Rights  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  the  Human  Rights 
Caucus  have  focused  on  the  political 
situation  In  South  Korea. 

The  United  States  must  send  a  mes- 
sage to  South  Korean  President  Chun 
Doo  Hwan:  catch  the  wave.  Catch  and 
ride  the  wave  of  democracy  that  Is 
landing  on  the  shores  of  nations 
throughout  the  world.  BrazU,  Argenti- 
na, the  Philippines.  HaiU,  Guatamala. 
El  Salvador,  and  Uganda  are  Just  some 
of  the  nations  emerging  from  right 
wing  dictatorships.  These  nations  are 
taking  those  always  difficult,  some- 
times perilous  steps  toward  democra- 
cy. The  leaders  of  these  nations  have 
risked  the  wrath  of  entrenched  right 
wing  oligarchs  or  Soviet  backed  rebels 
for  a  political  system  that  offers  no 
guarantee  save  one— freedom. 

Why  do  they  take  these  risks?  More 
to  the  point.  Bitr.  President,  why 
should  you  risk  your  booming  econo- 
my and  enduring  political  regime  for 
freedom  and  democracy. 

First.  Mr.  President,  your  booming 
economy  will  best  survive  without  re- 
pressive political  controls.  For  proof, 
you  need  only  look  to  the  stagnant 
economy  of  North  Korea  where  politi- 
cal dissent  Is  nonexistent  but  so  is  eco- 
nomic prosperity.  The  most  enduring 
well  spring  of  economic  prosperity  in 
Individual  Initiative.  This  same  Initia- 
tive invariably  spurs  political  self-de- 
termination. The  more  prosperous 
your  nation  becomes,  the  more  ada- 
mant will  be  the  demands  of  the 
Korean  people  for  genuine  democratic 
Institutions— a  free  press,  freedom  to 
associate,  to  organize  and  dissent,  free- 
dom from  persecution.  This  is  human 
nature:  tills  \b  the  iUstory  of  our 
modem  world. 

Second  and  even  more  Important 
Mr.  President,  democracy  which  some 
may  disparage  as  an  elitist  Western 
ideal  is  the  most  powerful  political 
force  in  the  worl(L  To  win  over  the 
masses  in  your  country  and  elsewhere, 
even  committed  Marxist-Leninist  revo- 
lutionaries must  now  pay  lipservlce  to 
free  elections  and  other  democratic  In- 
stitutions. Stifling  political  dissent 
with  human  rights  abuses  and  martial 
law  will  play  right  Into  the  North 
Korean  rulers  hands,  yielding  for  you. 
at  best  a  Pyrrhic  and  temporary  victo- 
ry. 

Simply  put  Mr.  President,  if  you 
choose   the   authoritarian   route   you 


TRIBUTE  TO  COURAGEOUS  10- 
TEAR-OLD  LANCE  DURGIN 

(Bir.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire 
a^ed  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
^)eaker,  frequently,  when  we  pick  up 
a  newspaper,  we  are  inundated  with 
stories  of  tragedy.  And  too  often,  the 
only  stories  about  adolescents  that  get 
national  attention  are  those  of  young 
people  who  have  done  something 
wrong. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  story  of  a  courageous  young  man 
from  my  district  who  Is  the  sort  of 
youngster  that  I  believe  Is  more  reflec- 
tive of  the  values  of  American  youth, 
than  those  which  receive  the  negative 
headlines. 

Lance  Durgin.  a  10-year-old  boy 
from  Wolfeboro.  NH— near  my  home- 
town of  Tuftonboro— was  operating  a 
paddle  boat  on  Lake  Winnipesaukee 
this  past  memorial  day  weekend  when 
he  spotted  an  object  in  the  water.  He 
said  he  at  first  thought  it  was  a  log 
with  some  cloth  stuck  to  it.  When  he 
came  closer,  he  realized  the  foating 
object  was  a  child. 

Demonstrating  uncommon  courage 
and  composure.  Lance  quickly  reached 
in  and  pulled  the  three-year-old  tod- 
dler's head  above  water  and  siui- 
moned  assistance  to  bring  him  to 
shore. 

With  the  help  of  nearby  adults,  re- 
suscitation was  administered  and  at 
last  roport,  the  child  is  home  and 
doing  fine. 

Lance  was  recognized  by  his  friends, 
neighbors,  and  elected  officials  in  his 
community  with  a  plaque  that  read: 
"For  your  unselfish  courage  in  saving 
another  child's  life."  As  Wolfeboro  se- 
lectwoman  Shirley  Ganem  said  to 
Lance  at  the  ceremony,  "we  need  more 
people  like  you." 

I  wanted  to  bring  Lance  Ehirgin's 
heroism  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  all  America.  His  valor  Is  a 
shining  example  for  all  young  Ameri- 
cans to  follow. 


a  1125 


H.R.  281  IS  ANTILABOR 

(Mr.  PAWELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FA  WELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
the  House  wlU  consider  HJl.  281.  the 
so-called  double-breastiivg  dual  shop 
legislation.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  defeat  this  antilabor  bill. 

There  are  two  markets  in  the  con- 
struction Industry— uni<m  and  open 
shop.  Although  the  proponents  of 
HJ%.  281  beUeve  the  elimlnaU<»  of  le- 


gitimate dual  shops  will  bolster  union 
membership,  the  exact  opposite  Is 
most  likely  to  hM>pen. 

If  H.R.  281  were  to  become  law,  a 
parent  corporation  would  be  forced  to 
discard  either  its  union  shop  or  its 
open  shop  operations.  That  is,  to 
forego  either  its  union  shop  market:  or 
its  open  shop  maritet.  Get  rid  of  one  or 
the  other.  No  more  worldng  together 
of  union  and  apea  shops  on  construc- 
tion sites. 

That,  to  me.  Is  illogical  and  anticom- 
petitive. It  says  don't  approach  these 
two  markets,  uinion  and  open  shop,  as 
separate  maikets  to  be  handled  in  a 
competitive  manner.  Don't  support  co- 
operation between  union  and  open 
shops,  helping  both  union  and  open 
shops  to  be  more  competitive. 

And  H.R.  281  Is  also  antilabor.  Cur- 
rently, 70  to  75  percent  of  all  building 
and  construction  Jobs  are  provided  by 
open  shops.  If  dual  shop  companies, 
and  i>erhaps  singular  open  shop  com- 
panies too,  are  to  be  mandated  into 
union  contracts  for  having  the  temeri- 
ty to  compete  with  ujiion  shops,  we 
had  better  at  least  let  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  aU  construction  workers  know 
what  Congress  wants  to  do  to  them. 

My  colleagues  should  vote  "no"  on 
this  antilabor  bill. 


Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  New  Yorit  Times  reports 
that  the  Coiomunist  Government  of 
Nicaragua  last  month  uprooted  the 
residents  of  two  villages  and  put  the 
residents  In  relocation  camps.  Rather 
offhandedly,  the  story  says  that  these 
villagers  Joined  a  march  of  over  6.000 
other  peasants  to  relocation  camps. 

The  Times  story  says  that  the  Sandi- 
nista  Communist  officials  admit  that 
the  reason  for  the  relocation  is  that 
the  Contras  have  broad  popular  sup- 
port. The  bottom  line  of  the  story  is 
that,  in  the  Nicaragua  so  faithfully 
supported  by  some,  you  go  to  concen- 
tration camps  if  you  are  suspected  of 
opposing  the  government. 

It  seems  about  time  to  admit  that 
support  for  the  current  totalitarian 
Government  of  Nicaragua  Is  also  sup- 
port for  repression  of  the  people.  You 
can  dress  it  up  In  investigations  and 
caUs  for  State  Department  action  to 
denounce  the  Contras.  It  all  boils 
down  to  support  for  freedom  or  Com- 
munist gulags. 


ELLIOTT  ABRAMS  MUST  GO 

(Mr.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  Iran-Contra  hearings  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Elliott  Abrams  said 
to  Representative  Jack  Brooks,  "For- 
tunately. Mr.  Congressman.  I  don't 
work  for  you:  I  work  for  George 
Shultz  and  he  seems  to  be  pretty  satis- 
fled  with  the  Job  that  I  have  done  for 
lilm."  As  Pierre  Papazian  of  Dumont, 
NJ,  wrote  on  June  14  in  the  New  York 
Times,  "Unless  Mr.  Shultz  Is  rtmnlng  a 
private  company  down  in  Washington 
and  Mr.  Abrams  is  an  employee  of 
that  (»mpany,  Mr.  Abrams  is  actually 
working  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Abrams  is  as  much  a  serv- 
ant of  the  people  as  our  Senators  and 
Representatives.  When  our  servants  in 
Washington  forget  that  fact,  it  is  time 
to  replace  them." 

Mr.  Speaker,  129  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  agree  and 
have  sent  a  letter  to  George  Shultz 
asking  him  to  reconsider  his  glowing 
tributes  to  Elliott  Abrams  despite  Mr. 
Abrams'  practice  of  lying  to  Congress. 


NICARAGUA:  THE  EVIDENCE 
MOX7NTS 

(Mrs.  BENTLEr7  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 


THE  EPPEXTTS  OF  THE  GOETZ 
DECISION 

(Bfr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremarics.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
years  ago  Richard  Speck  murdered 
eight  nurses  in  Chicago.  One  at  a  time 
he  bound  their  arms  and  legs  and  liter- 
ally executed  them. 

But  there  was  one  young  l^ianish- 
speaking  nurse  that  had  the  good  f  or- 
txme  of  rolling  underneath  the 
daybed.  She  watched  this  scene  imf url 
before  her  eyes.  She  later  wrote  in  a 
book  that  is  now  memorialized  the  fol- 
lowing passage  every  American  should 
consider  "God  don't  let  him  hear  the 
pounding  of  my  heart."  In  other 
words,  "don't  let  him  see  me,  he  will 
kiU  me."  She  was  spared. 

Now  what  happened  to  Richard 
Speck?  He  went  to  Jail  supposedly  for 
life.  It  cost  us  $100,000  a  year  to  keep 
him  in  a  m%'g<'""tn  security  cell  so  no 
one  hurts  him.  By  the  way,  the  parole 
board  thought  of  sending  him  to  col- 
lege a  few  years  later. 

Americans  are  fed  up,  which  takes 
us  to  the  Goetz  case  here. 

This  is  a  case  where  Americans  are 
ready  to  roll  the  dice  in  front  of  a  Jury 
rather  than  be  raped,  mugged,  or  mur- 
dered and  they  are  saying,  "Congress 
and  the  Nation  do  something  about 
it." 

But  let  us  be  cautious  of  what  we  do, 
because  crime  is  only  symptomatic  of 
greater  problems  and  greater  cancers. 

When  kids  are  graduating  from 
school  who  cannot  read,  faced  with 
not  getting  a  Job  and  the  only  pros- 
pects are  becoming  a  pimp  or  a  drug 
pusher,      something      is     inherently 
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wnng.  So  let  US  not  mistake  the  ilf  • 
iMkls  of  the  OoetB  cue.  Let  ui  start 
looklnc  at  America  rather  than  aend- 
inc  money  all  over  the  world,  let  ui 
look  at  home. 
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REMOVAL  OF  NAMS  OF  MTMBfIR 
AS  C08P0M80R  OF  HJl.  1049 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanlmoua  conaent  that  my  name  be 
ranoved  at  a  oimoimatm  of  HJL  1049. 

The  8PBAKKR  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Obat  of  nUnols).  Is  thoe  objection  to 
the  raqueat  of  the  gentleman  frcun 
Tenneeeeef 

There  was  no  objection. 


•SLR.  1671.  DAY  CARE  FOR  ALL 
WHO  NEED  IT 

(Mr*.  JOHNSON  of  Ctmnectlcut 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  CcmnecUcut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  day  care  Is  high  on  America's 
agenda.  We  talk  about  It  a  lot  here  In 
Washington.  We  talk  about  it  a  lot  In 
the  communities  of  our  Nation,  and  in 
our  State  legislatures.  Yet  in  spite  of 
all  the  talk,  we  have  not  focused  on 
the  cold,  hard  fact  that  In  America  we 
provide  an  entitlement  for  day  care 
subsidies  for  those  who  make  enough 
numey  to  benefit  from  the  tax  credit 
friMi  nothing  for  low  income  working 
famlltas.  In  other  words,  we  entitle 
you.  if  you  are  rich  enough,  to  get  a 
subsidy  to  help  shoulder  the  cost  of 
providing  day  care  for  your  children. 
And.  yes.  we  provide  a  little  money  if 
you  are  poor  enough,  through  title 
YT  to  receive  a  day  care  subsidy. 

But  for  the  ordinary  dUaen  in  Amer- 
kak  for  the  hard  working  families  that 
need  It  the  most,  we  provide  nothing. 
Unless  we  adopt  a  new  program  such 
as  that  in  my  bill.  HJi.  1673.  all  the 
talk  in  the  HaUs  of  Congress,  all  of 
Washington's  concern  about  access  to 
(tajf  care  for  children  In  America  will 
come  to  nothing.  Our  talk  will  provide 
no  action  for  the  ordinary  working 
families  of  America. 

I  urge  you  to  join  me  in  coeponsor- 
lngHJl.l57a. 


Now.  It  seems  to  me  that  last  No- 
vember one  of  the  things  the  majority 
party  promised  the  American  people 
was  good  governing  and  governance. 
Now  they  say  It  is  jxist  too  hard  to  get 
agreement  with  the  Senate. 

Now  here  U  the  rather  surprising 
news:  The  Senate  is  not  Republican,  it 
is  their  own  party. 

We  have  had  criticism  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  some  of  it  deserved.  We 
have  had  criticism  that  the  Republi- 
cans should  come  up  with  a  budget. 
Well,  we  will  when  we  have  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

But  may  I  suggest  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  making  a  mockery  of  its 
majority  when  it  cannot  even  come  up 
with  the  budget  document.  May  I  also 
suggest  that  it  does  no  service  to  the 
American  people  but  it  does  provide 
that  the  art  and  science  of  governing 
has  been  lost  by  the  majority  party 
when  they  cannot  even  reach  agree- 
ment between  the  bodies. 

The  question  may  not  be  "where  is 
the  budget?",  therefore,  but  "Why 
cannot  the  majority  party  find  agree- 
ment so  that  it  can  produce  a  budget 
for  the  American  people?" 


WHERE  IS  THE  BUDGET  OF  THE 
DEMCXTRATS? 

(Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois  ssked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
afternoon  the  majority  party  is  going 
to  ask  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
aUow  the  House-paoed  budget  to  act 
as  the  allocation  numbers  for  the  ap- 
propriation bills  that  will  soon  be 
making  their  way  to  us.  I  realize  this  is 
an  unpopular  question,  but  where  is 
the  budget?  Where  is  the  conference 
report? 


PROVIDINa  FOR  CONSIDER- 
A-nON  OF  H.R.  281.  BUILDINa 
AND  CONSTRUCTION  INDUS- 
TRY LABOR  LAW  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1987 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  196  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  cnerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rn.  IM 
Retolved.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXin.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  of  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
281)  to  amend  the  National  lAbor  Relations 
Act  to  increase  the  stability  of  coUectlve 
bargaining  in  the  buildlnf  and  construction 
Industry,  and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill 
shall    be    dispensed    with.    After    general 
debate,  which  shaU  be  dispensed  with.  After 
general  debate,  which  shaU  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  which  shall  not  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by    the    chairman    and    ranking    minority 
member  of   the  Committee  on   Education 
and  LAbor.  the  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  five-mlnute  rule.  It 
shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  lAbor 
now  printed  in  the  blU  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule  and  each  section  of  said  substi- 
tute shall   be   considered   as   having  been 
read.  No  amendment  to  said  substitute  shall 
be  in  order  except  those  amendments  print- 
ed  In   the   'Amendments"   portion   of   the 
Congressional  Record  on  or  before  June  16, 
1967.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 


separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  coosklered  as 
ordered  oo  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Masssrhusetts  (Mr. 
MoAKLST]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Iiir.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only  I  jrleld  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  LattaI.  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  ss  I 
may  oonsimie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  196 
is  the  rule  providing  for  the  eonslder- 
aUon  of  the  bill  HJl.  281.  the  Building 
and  Construction  Industry  Labor  Law 
Amendments  of  1987. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  is  a  modified 
open  rule  which  provides  1  hour  of 
general  debate,  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  an  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  now  printed  in  the 
bill  as  original  text.  The  substitute 
shall  be  considered  by  sections  and 
each  section  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  also  provides 
that  no  amendments  to  the  substitute 
shall  be  in  order  except  those  amend- 
ments that  are  printed  in  the  Com- 
oasasiOH AL  Rxcoks  on  or  before  June 
16. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  11,  Members 
were  informed  that  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  would  seek  a  rule 
that  would  require  amendments  to  be 
printed  in  the  Coitokbsiohal  Rxcoko 
prior  to  consideration  of  H.R.  281.  The 
Rules  Committee  Included  the  require- 
ment that  amendments  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRD  in  order  to  ensure  the 
HJt.  281  would  not  be  subject  to  dila- 
tory amendments. 

In  addition,  this  requirement  allows 
Members  ample  time  to  understand 
amendments  which  are  printed  in  ad- 
vance. I  would  like  to  point  out.  that 
Members  have  had  over  5  days  to  pre- 
pare and  file  any  amendments  to  the 
bill,  and  as  long  as  they  are  germane 
they  will  be  in  order  for  consideration. 
Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nile  pro- 
vides for  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  instruction. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  281,  the  BuUdlng 
and  Construction  Industry  Labor  Law 
AmendmenU  of  1987,  Is  a  bill  that 
would  amend  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  increase  the  stability  of 
collective  bargaining  in  the  building 
and  construction  industry. 

The  bill  attempts  to  make  changes 
in  the  law  affecting  construction  labor 
law  agreements.  Specifically  two  provi- 


sions—double-breasting  and  prehlre 
agreements.  Double  breasting  is  the 
practice  where  a  company  which  has 
negotiated  an  agreement  with  a  con- 
struction union  establishes  a  related 
comiMiny  which  is  operated  on  a  non- 
union basis. 

This  practice  would  then  enable  the 
employer  to  shift  work  to  the  non- 
union shop  to  avoid  paying  union  scale 
wages  and  beneflts  that  were  negotiat- 
ed in  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
multiple  construction  companies 
would  be  defined  as  a  single  employer 
for  collective  bargaining  if  there  is 
substantial  common  ownership  control 
or  management.  The  bill  would  re- 
strict double  breasting  and  ensure  that 
employers  will  abide  by  contract 
agreements. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  the  prehlre  agreement 
provision  of  the  bill  simply  states  that 
a  company  could  only  void  its  prehlre 
agreement  if  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  conducts  an  election  and 
certifies  that  a  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees select  another  union  or  choose 
not  to  be  represented  by  any  labor 
union.  The  bill  also  provides  that 
when  the  prehlre  agreement  does 
expire  the  employer  is  required  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  union  that  was  repre- 
senting the  employees  providing  of 
course  that  a  vote  to  dlstMuid  the 
union  hasn't  taken  place. 

Iifr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  not  without 
contraversy,  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  isle  have  strong  opinions  on  the 
merits  of  the  bill.  The  printing  of 
amendments  to  be  considered  wlU 
ensure  that  this  bill  is  dealt  with  prop- 
erly and  orderly.  I  urge  Members  to 
vote  for  House  Resolution  196  and  for 
final  passage  of  H.R.  281. 

a  1140 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  direct 
my  remarks  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  might  be  concerned  about 
their  rights,  their  rights  as  an  elected 
Member  of  this  body,  elected  by  their 
constituents. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Members  are 
conscious  of  what  has  been  going  on  in 
the  Rules  Committee  in  restricting 
your  rights,  but  here  is  another  case 
where  the  Rules  Committee,  by  a  vote 
of  5  to  5  is  restricting  your  rights  to 
offer  an  amendment  unless  it  was 
printed  in  the  Rbcors  as  of  yesterday. 
The  rule  is  being  adopted  today,  but 
this  rule  provides  that  if  you  did  not 
have  your  amendments  in  by  yester- 
day, after  the  Rules  Committee  met 
and  made  that  decision  on  a  5  to  5  vote 
you  have  missed  yotu-  opportunity  to 
amend  the  bill.  You  had  just  a  few 
hours,  and  not  many  Members  of  this 
body  were  at  the  Rules  CTommlttee.  be- 
cause, as  we  know,  it  is  a  very  small 
committee  room  and  you  cannot  get 
very  many  Members  In  there. 


Let  us  say  that  the  Rules  Committee 
itself  and  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  members  might  have 
known  of  this  very  restrictive  rule,  but 
how  many  other  Members  of  this  body 
Itnew  of  this  rule  that  we  are  going  to 
be  voting  on  now,  today,  that  restricts 
their  right  as  of  yesterday  to  offer  a 
germane  amendment  to  this  aU-impor- 
tant  bill?    

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlenmn  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  is  making  an  excel- 
lent point.  This  rule  was  officially  an- 
nounced in  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives last  evening  after  special  orders 
had  begun,  so  the  Members  did  not 
have  all  day  yesterday  after  the  Rules 
Committee  acted  on  the  rule.  It  came 
to  the  floor  and  was  announced.  This 
restriction  was  announced  on  the  floor 
by  the  Rules  Committee  after  special 
orders  had  begim  last  evening. 

There  were  only  a  handful  of  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor  for  special  orders,  so 
Members  were  given  practically  no 
time  whatsoever  to  prepare  amend- 
ments for  this  bill.  It  is  absolutely  ap- 
psJling,  what  is  happening  here,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  rights  of  the 
Members. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Let  me  say  that  what  is  going  on  Is 
the  diluting  of  your  right  as  a  Member 
of  this  body  to  offer  amendments  in 
open  session  of  this  House  to  a  very 
Important  piece  of  legislation,  and  it  is 
a  trend  that  has  been  developing  in 
this  House.  Let  me  give  the  Members 
some  statistics  to  indicate  that  trend. 

In  the  95th  Congress  we  only  had  12 
percent  of  the  rules  reported  out  that 
were  restricted;  in  the  96th  Congress 
19  percent  of  the  rules  were  restricted: 
in  the  97th  Congress  20  percent  of  the 
rules  were  reported  out  were  restrict- 
ed: in  the  98th  Congress  28  percent  of 
the  rules  were  restricted:  and  in  the 
99th  Congress  36  percent  of  the  rules 
were  restricted.  Now,  get  this  percent- 
age: For  the  100th  Congress  50  percent 
of  the  rules  reported  out  have  been  re- 
stricted, taking  away  certain  rights 
you  have  as  a  Member  of  this  House  to 
offer  amendments  germane  to  a  bUl  on 
this  floor. 

Now,  this  is  something  that  the 
American  people  ought  to  be  aware  of, 
as  to  how  their  Members  are  being 
treated  by  the  Rules  Committee  and 
the  majority  of  this  House.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  to  the  people  of  this 
country  to  have  their  Members  treat- 
ed in  such  a  fashion.  And  certainly 
there  was  a  division,  because  the  vote 
was  5  to  5  in  the  Rules  Committee  yes- 
terday, about  whether  we  should  be 
going  in  tliis  direction  with  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  we  had  some  notice. 


The  Rules  Committee  did  not  act  untU 
yesterday.  If  somebody  who  is  on  the 
committee  puts  in  the  Rcookd  that  he 
is  going  to  ask  for  a  restricted  rule, 
does  that  mean  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  got  to  follow  that  request? 
Absolutely  not.  If  we  are  going  to  do 
that,  let  me  say  as  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee  that  we  might  just 
as  well  abolish  the  Rules  Committee 
and  go  by  whatever  somebody  sticks  in 
the  RccoRo  and  says  that  Is  what  we 
want  to  do.  and  we  can  just  follow  that 
blindly. 

But  I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  elected  us  for  that  pmpose. 
The  Members  of  this  House  are  go(ng 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this 
issue  today,  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  continue  this  process  of 
diluting  oiu-  rights  to  offer  amend- 
ments on  this  floor  in  this  fashion. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  go  back  home 
and  tell  your  people  that  elected  you 
as  a  full-blown  Member  of  this  House 
that  you  want  your  rights  diluted  in 
the  future  and  you  want  this  50  per- 
cent restricted  rule  to  continue  and 
maybe  go  to  60  percent  or  70  percent, 
so  be  it,  that  is  your  decision,  but  I  do 
not  think  you  want  to  send  that  signal 
back  home.  I  would  think  that  you  do 
not  want  to  send  that  signal  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  one  of  the  great 
benefits  of  democracy  is  that  all  kinds 
of  ideas  may  be  considered  and  the 
majority  of  a  democractic  body  can 
then  choose  the  best  idea  given  the 
needs  of  the  day. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  under  this 
rule,  after  listening  to  the  debate,  if 
you  come  up  with  an  amendment  that 
was  not  printed  in  the  R»xhu>.  you  are 
going  to  be  denied  the  opportunity  to 
offer  that  amendment.  Certainly  oiu- 
democracy  cannot  function  at  its  best 
if  good  ideas  are  not  even  considered 
because  of  arbitrary  deadlines  set  on  a 
5-to-5  vote  in  the  Rules  Committee.  If 
this  process  becomes  widely  accepted, 
the  Nation  wiU  ultimately  be  the  loser 
because  it  will  be  deprived  of  the  ideas 
which  might  have  made  this  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 

Bir.  Speaker,  another  benefit  of  de- 
feating this  rule  is  that  we  will  not  be 
making  in  order  a  bad  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. Not  many  people  know  what  this 
is  all  about.  This  bill  would  apply  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  covering  the 
employees  of  one  construction  busi- 
ness entity  to  cover  the  employees  of 
another.  This  so-called  double-breast- 
ing provision  would  in  effect  deprive 
the  employees  of  their  right  to  decide 
whether  they  want  to  be  represented 
by  a  union  and,  if  so,  to  select  the 
union  of  their  choice. 

This  bill  is  also  objectionable  be- 
cause it  contains  a  provision  relating 
to  prehire  agreements  that  would 
apply  the  agreement  and  union  repre- 
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■cnt>tlffn  to  flm>loyees  without  allow- 
fwy  tboa  to  aeek  an  eleetloo  during 
the  torn  of  tiM  MTMnient.  The  provl- 
itaii  would  alM)  require  the  employer 
to  continue  to  bwgmln  with  the  unkm 
after  the  termination  of  the  prehlre 
■givement  even  though  the  emitlojrees 
had  never  aeleeied  that  union  u  their 
rettreeentatlve.  Democracy?  Is  thla  de- 
luociacyT 

Mr.  SiMaker.  this  Is  a  short  piece  of 
Irglir'-**"'*  It  Is  only  four  pages.  How- 
ever. It  may  do  tremendous  damage. 
There  are  approximately  S.7  million 
nonunion  oonstruetion  workers  and  1.3 
ipnunn  unionised  construction  work- 
m,  many  of  whom  will  lose  part  of 
their  Heedom  under  this  bUl.  There 
arc  almoat  M.000  minority  contractors 
whose  Iwislnnssrs  would  be  Jeopardised 
by  this  bUL  Many  of  them  are  non- 
union subcontractors  who  would  be 
prevented  from  working  on  what 
would  became  totally  unionised 
projects. 

Finally  Mr.  Speaker,  manufacturers 
and  America's  basic  industries  know 
that  union  monopoly  In  the  oonstrue- 
tion industry  would  inflate  the  cost  of 
their  products.  They  and  their  em- 
ployees cannot  risk  further  losses  to 
foreign  competition.  If  their  costs  to 
build  In  America  make  them  now  com- 
petitive. America's  workers  lose.  If 
they  are  forced  to  build  their  projects 
overseas  to  be  competitive  with  for- 
eign competition.  America's  5  million 
construction  workers  will  be  the  losers. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  shotUd  be  trying  to 
make  America  more  competitive,  not 
less  competitive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  if  this 
rule  that  brings  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor  under  these  provi- 
sions should  be  defeated,  we  ought  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  amend  this 
piece  of  legislation.  We  should  not 
have  some  preordained  rule  that  says 
you  have  to  have  your  amendments  In 
by  last  night.  If  you  please.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 

Mr.  MOAKIiET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
a  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Sraraout]. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
luctantly rise  in  opposlticm  to  this  rule 
because  I  happen  to  be  a  Member  who 
believes  that  we  ought  to  fully  debate 
and  vote  one  more  time  on  this  issue. 
But  I  thtott  we  should  consider  the 
fact  that  we  have  voted  twice  now  in 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  voted, 
and  the  fact  that  there  has  once  again 
been  so  much  misinformation  about 
exactly  what  Is  in  this  bill  and  what  is 
not  In  this  bill,  and  also  that  you  have 
reasonable  people  on  aU  sides  saying 
one  thing  and  then  on  another  side 
saying  that  it  is  Just  not  so.  After 
studjring  ss  much  as  I  have  on  this 
particular  issue  and  opposing  this  leg- 
islation ss  strongly  ss  I  do.  I  think  this 
rule  that  precludes  and  prohibits  full 
debate  and  an  open  rule  Is  really  upon 


dose  analysis  something  that  sets  a 
very  dangerous  legislative  precedent. 

This  bill  does  far  more  for  labor  law 
and  precedence  of  labor  law  than  what 
those  who  support  It  Indicate  to  the 
majority  of  Congress  that  it  does.  For 
that  reason.  I  would  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
would  slow  down  this  train  today. 
There  is  no  urgency  to  bring  this  legis- 
lation to  the  floor  under  this  expedit- 
ed process,  none  whatsoever.  This  is 
major,  legislative  change  in  our  labor 
laws  that  affect  this  Nation  at  a  time 
wh«i  competition  is  the  watchword  of 
this  country. 

D  115S 

This  is  a  very  noncompetitive  bill 
before  us.  I  urge  defeat  of  this  rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jarroaos}. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too, 
like  the  gentleman  before  me,  reluc- 
tantly rise  In  opposition  to  this  rule. 

I  think  this  is  an  Important  debate 
that  we  are  having  here  and  I  hope 
Members  will  take  note  of  it. 

Let  me  ask  you  a  simple  question.  If 
you  do  not  have  an  open  rule  on  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation,  what 
bill  will  you  ever  have  one  on?  That  is 
why  In  my  mind  the  Rules  Committee 
was  split  on  whether  or  not  to  make 
the  printing  time  retroactive,  because 
we  are  really  trampling  on  the  rights 
of  Member  to  participate. 

This  is  not  a  minority-majority  prob- 
lem. This  Is  a  committee  versus  the 
rest  of  the  House  type  of  situation. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  prevent- 
ing other  Members  from  having  any 
meanhigful  debate  on  this  Issue  by  not 
having  had  adequate  notice  to  be  able 
to  file  their  amendments  on  time. 

No  rule  like  this  should  be  passed 
unless  it  is  prospective. 

I  would  not  have  as  much  of  an  ob- 
Jecticm.  although  I  would  have  an  ob- 
jection. If  the  rule  passed  today  said 
for  the  next  2  legislative  days  you  can 
file  amendmemts.  That  would  t>e  an 
appropriate  and  a  fair  approach  if  this 
is  a  problem.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
problem  with  this  particular  bill. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  bill  which  is 
only  four  pages  in  length  with  two 
issues,  issues  that  have  been  debated. 
It  is  not  one  like  a  tax  blU  that  has 
such  ramifications  that  you  need  to 
have  amendments  greatly  restricted.  It 
is  not  one  such  that  you  cannot  come 
in  with  some  amendments  which  make 
it  a  more  workable  bill.  It  Is  an  at- 
tempt here  to  really  trample  on  the 
rights  of  our  Members  to  participate 
meaningfully  In  this  debate. 

Think    now    what    advantages    the 
committees  have.  Do  they  need  this 
additional  one? 
Right  now  we  know  how  hard  it  is 

for  any  Member  to  get  an  amendment 

up  now.  You  have  to  wait  your  turn. 

You  have  to  wait  hours  and  hours. 


while  every  other  member  of  the  oom- 
mlttee  has  an  opportunity  to  have 
their  amendments  considered,  and 
then  if  you  are  lucky  you  may  be  rec- 
ognised, if  time  has  not  been  cut  off. 
or  whatever. 

Now  we  are  seeing,  not  only  that, 
but  if  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  bill,  you  have  to  have  it 
printed  retroactively.  You  have  to  put 
it  into  the  RaooBO. 

This  Is  a  bad.  bad  precedent.  That  Is 
why  the  committee  was  split  on  this 
issue. 

In  addition  to  that,  think  of  the 
other  advantages  that  committees 
have. 

Now  the  Rules  Committee  is  giving 
more  and  more  contnd  to  chairmen 
and  even  ranking  members  on  amend- 
menta  that  are  before  the  committee. 
This  is  a  continuing  trend  to  forestall 
the  efforts  of  members  not  on  the 
committee  to  be  able  to  participate  in 
meaningful  debate. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  are  also  run- 
ning into  problems  right  now.  Some  <A 
us  race  to  try  to  get  our  amendments 
in  on  time  and  now  we  are  finding  that 
maybe  they  have  a  little  problem  here 
or  there.  We  are  precluded  now  from 
redoing  those  amendments  in  order  to 
have  them  presented  to  this  body. 

Finally,  and  I  think  Just  as  impor- 
tant, even  those  of  us  on  the  commits 
tee,  those  of  us  who  really  want  to  see 
this  bill  work,  are  trying  to  say,  what 
are  the  problems?  But  we  have  not 
been  able  to  work  those  problems  out. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  have  the 
Idnd  of  a  pressure  that  we  need  to  be 
able  to  work  ctmipromises.  How  would 
that  be  done  on  the  floor?  Can  we  do 
that  on  the  floor  now?  No.  we  cannoi. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  work  a  com- 
promise now  without  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  on  a  bill  of  this  nature  you 
would  never  get  unanimous  consent, 
never,  so  we  are  precluded  from  being 
able  to  resolve  this  mi  a  friendly  basis 
where  we  could  try  to  accommodate 
the  Interests  of  all  parties  and  come 
up  with  a  workable  piece  of  legislation. 
We  are  precluded  from  doing  that  now 
on  this  rule. 

So  I  urge  you  to  vote  against  the 
rule.  This  is  not  a  minority-majority 
issue,  as  demonstrated  again  by  the 
Rules  Committee  vote,  a  split  vote  on 
this  issue.  This  is  an  issue  ss  to  wheth- 
er or  not  you  and  other  Members  on 
this  bill  or  future  bills  are  going  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  have  meaning- 
ful partlcipi^on  In  the  debate  on  an 
important  piece  of  legislation. 
I  urge  you  to  vote  "no"  on  the  rule. 
Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 

[Mr.  JSHKIHS]. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
reluctantly  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
rule. 


I  think  for  those  of  us  who  do  not 
serve  on  the  committee,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  with  the  changes  that  are 
made  to  keep  up  with  the  final  bill 
that  will  be  debated  and  whether  or 
not  any  proposed  amendments  can  be 
or  should  be  offered  to  the  final  legis- 
lation, so  I  think  that  the  rule  is  a  mis- 
take. I  think  the  Members  should 
oppose  the  rule,  not  only  for  this 
reason,  but  for  the  reasons  that  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
and  others  have  stated. 

As  far  as  the  blU  Itself  is  concerned 
and  as  far  as  my  position,  let  me  say 
this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  this  fact:  I  am  against  the  evils 
created  when  contractors  walk  away 
from  prehlre  agreements  and  when 
contractors  engage  in  sham  double- 
breasting  operations. 

While  it  is  intended  that  HJl.  281 
will  cure  these  two  evils,  the  fact  is 
that  it  goes  much  too  far.  Under  the 
recent  NLRB  Deklewa  decision,  con- 
tractors must  honor  their  prehlre  con- 
tractual obligations.  Furthermore, 
imder  Federal  court  and  NLRB  deci- 
sions, sham  double-breasted  oper- 
ations are  illegal.  But  the  fatal  flaw  in 
the  legislation  is  not  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary— we  can  always  codify  agency  and 
court  rulings— but  that  it  punishes  in- 
nocent people. 

How,  you  ask.  does  this  happen? 
There  are  two  wajrs  in  which  innocent 
people  are  punished.  In  both  cases  we 
are  discussing  a  holding  company  with 
one  union  and  one  nonunion  subsidi- 
ary, neither  of  which  ever  walked 
away  from  a  prehlre  agreement  or  con- 
ducted a  sham  operation.  Here  they 
are: 

1.  smoLX  DfPLOTm  picERma 

Section  2(a)  of  the  biU  establishes  a 
definition  for  "single  employer"  in  the 
construction  Industry.  Once  defined  as 
a  single  employer,  the  companies  in- 
volved are  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  per- 
taining to  single  employers.  To  illus- 
trate how  this  works,  let's  use  an  ex- 
ample. 

Holding  ccHnpany  X  owns  company 
A.  a  union  construction  company  per- 
forming carpentry  work  in  the  metro- 
politan New  York  area.  The  imion 
contract  defines  that  geographical 
area.  Holding  company  X  also  owns 
company  B.  an  open  shop  construction 
company  performing  carpentry  work 
nationwide.  Company  B  moves  one  of 
its  carpentry  entities  into  the  union 
designated  area  of  company  A  to  per- 
form carpentry  work.  While  in  that 
designated  geographical  area,  compa- 
ny B  conforms  to  the  conditions  of  the 
union  contract.  Nevertheless,  company 
A  and  company  B  are  now  defined 
imder  H.R.  281  as  a  "single  employer." 
The  newly  defined  "single  employer" 
can  be  subject  to  picketing  as  follows: 
First,  an  entity  of  company  B  any- 
where in  the  United  States  could  be 


picketed  by  a  union  having  an  imrelat- 
ed  dispute  with  company  A;  and 

Second,  company  A  could  be  picket- 
ed in  New  York  City  because  of  a  dis- 
pute with  company  B  anjrwhere  in  the 

oountJT- 

These  two  examples  of  single  em- 
ployer picketing  are  so  because  H.R. 
281  merely  defines  a  relationship  be- 
tween two  or  more  companies  within  a 
geographical  area  as  "single  employ- 
er," but  the  bill  does  not  limit  the 
legal  effects  of  such  a  definitional 
finding  in  any  way. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  no  sham 
double-breasting  operation  has  been 
engaged  in  by  holding  company  X.  In 
fact,  nonunion  company  B  conformed 
to  the  provtsions  of  company  A's 
union  contract  while  in  the  geographic 
area  defined  by  that  contract. 

1.  NATIONAL  AOSSIMIHTS 

Section  2(b)  of  the  bill  refers  to  an 
existing  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. In  his  written  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-Management  Relations.  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Oeorglne.  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Department,  said  March  4. 
1987:  "Only  where  an  employer  has 
signed  a  nationwide  agreement  would 
the  bill  require  its  application  any- 
where in  the  United  States."  In  other 
words,  a  perfectly  honest  nonunion 
company— not  in  any  way  connected  to 
a  sham  operatitm— located  in  Texas 
would  bec(Hne  automatically  a  union 
company  because  its  union  side  in  New 
York  City  is  signatory  to  a  national 
agreement. 

Both  employees  and  management 
are  the  innocent  victims  under  the 
provisions  of  HJl.  281.  Strikes  shut 
down  work  and  employees  lose  pay. 
Nonunion  companies  which  automati- 
cally become  unionized  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  are  forced  to  submit 
union  scale  bids  on  Jobs  in  areas  domi- 
nated by  open  shop  contractors.  This 
makes  the  company  noncompetitive 
with  consequent  loss  of  woi^ 

No  doubt  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment have  solicited  your  support  or 
opposition  to  HJl.  281.  The  issue  has 
been  framed  as  labor  versxis  manage- 
ment. I  believe  that  is  wrong.  The  real 
issue  is  whether  we,  as  legislators,  per- 
form our  duty  properly;  do  we  punish 
innocent  people  or  don't  we? 

It  is  my  opinl(m  that  the  people  of 
Oeorgla's  Ninth  District  elected  me  to 
this  body  to  help  resolve  issues  and 
not  create  problems.  Punishing  inno- 
cent people  is  not  my  understanding 
of  how  to  resolve  any  national  issue. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
oppose  the  passage  of  HJl.  281. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Bftr.  JENKINS.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
know  if  the  gentleman  is  reading  the 
bill  that  is  being  discussed  today.  We 


have  specific  language  in  this  bUl  that 
would  prohibit  the  kind  of  activity 
that  the  gentleman  described  in  his 
example.  It  is  limited  to  the  area  of 
the  contractural  agreement  and  it 
cannot  go  across  the  country.  I  think 
that  is  part  of  the  distortion  that  Is 
taking  place  by  those  who  are  opposed 
to  this  bill,  who  have  deliberately  at- 
tempted to  distort  the  provisions  of 
thisbilL 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  read  the  revisions  that  the  com- 
mittee has  attempted  to  make  to  clear 
up  this  problem.  I  simply  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  committee  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  eliminating  the  possibility  of 
the  very  example  that  I  gave  from  oc- 
curring, event  though  you  have  tight- 
ened up  both  the  prehlre  as  well  as 
the  double-breasting  problem. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  ^Deaker.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

tSi.  JENKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Oeorgia  Is  correct.  Al- 
though the  committee  attempted  to 
limit  it  to  a  geographical  area,  many 
contractors  have  national  contracts 
and  those  national  contracts  are  mul- 
tiarea  contracts,  so  therefore  they  are 
effective. 

The  effect  of  the  legislation  is  as  the 
gentleman  described,  and  that  is.  it 
prohibits  one  company  from  owning 
independent  subsidiaries,  one  with  a 
collective-bargaining  agreement  and 
one  without.  It  is  strictly  a  prohibition 
against  legal  double-breasting.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  being  sold  that  way,  but  I 
believe  that  is  what  the  effect  of  the 
bill  is. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JENKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man tnxa  Texas  Is  precisely  right.  If 
the  company  has  a  national  contract  it 
would  affect  a  national  contract:  but 
that  is  the  employer's  decisi<m  to 
enter  into  a  national  contract.  If  he 
had  a  contract  within  a  region,  then  it 
would  only  Und  him  in  that  region.  So 
let  us  not  confuse  or  distort  what  this 
billwlUdo. 

Ifr.  JENKINS.  Well.  I  do  not  want 
to  debate  the  entire  biU  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  fran  New 
Jersey  [Mrs.  RookxhaL 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  back  to  the  subject  ol 
the  rule.  I  find  this  a  most  egregious 
rule.  I  know  a  lot  of  my  colleagues 
have  not  seen  me  up  here  before  de- 
bating agaJnst  a  rule,  but  this  Is  a  very 
important  principle  here  today. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee. I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to 
the  rule.  At  approximately  12:30  pjn. 
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jMlf  I  (!■  J  tbe  RulM  Committee  laued 
a  rule  in«^<»«f  in  order  only  ttaoae 
■Biandmeiite  which  had  been  printed 
In  the  Raooas  by  yesterday.  A  rule  re- 
itrtf^htg  the  offeiinc  of  amendmenta 
to  only  tboae  praprlnted  in  the  Raooas 
ynd  glrtnc  only  a  few  houn  notice  of 
^intof  eo— eff ecthraly  no  notice  for  the 
vaet  majority  of  Membera-haa  no 
place  on  a  major  piece  of  le«1«latlon 
which  ii  of  inuMvtanoe  to  all  Members 
of  the  HoiMe.  It  e^tecially  has  no 
plaf  on  a  bill  like  HJL  281.  An  impor- 
tant matter  of  principle  Is  involved. 
We  eltber  have  one  open  rule  or  not. 

This  is  the  second  consecutive  year 
in  whl^  thta  bQl  has  been  considered 
by  the  Houae.  It  would  make  a  sicnlfl- 
cant  change  to  the  Natlooal  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  with  regard  to  labor  rela- 
tions in  the  cmistmctlon  Industry. 
fftpe»  the  bill's  Initial  introduction  In 
1M4.  it  has  been  characteriaed  by  ex- 
treme pfdarlsaticm.  oversimplification, 
and  mf«'"»***»TtwT'^"g  There  Is  good 
rciasnn  for  the  misunderstanding  In 
particular— the  bill  would  change  a 
very  complez.  technical  area  of  labor 
law.  It  Is  precisely  for  these  naMOO* 
tbyt  all  Members  should  have  com- 
plete access  to  the  amending  process 
on  the  floor. 

This  rule  Is  extremely  unusual  on  a 
bill  such  as  ELR  381.  In  those  few  In- 
stances where  preprinting  has  been  re- 
quited, there  are  extraordinary  rea- 
scos  for  the  requirement,  there  has 
been  agreement  between  the  majority 
and  minority  members  of  the  conmilt- 
tee  of  jurtodlctlMi.  or  there  has  been 
lengthy  advance  notice  of  the  pre- 
IHinting  requirement.  With  regard  to 
HJt  381.  there  are  no  extraordinary 
reasoiM  for  prqninting  amendments, 
there  has  been  no  agreement  between 
majority  and  minority  members  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  to  re- 
quire preprinting,  and  there  certainly 
was  no  decent  period  of  advance  notice 
of  the  preprinting  requirement 

This  rule  should  be  defeated. 


D  1210 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  LoTTl. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  B^fker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  this  rule. 

The  pattern  continues.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  this  year  has  Just  been 
very  reluctant  to  give  the  membership 
an  oppcMtimlty  to  make  their  case  on 
the  floor.  We  have  had  restrictive  rule 
after  restrictive  rule.  At  one  point  I 
think  that  it  was  close  to  maybe  70 
percent  of  the  rules  which  had  some 
sort  of  restriction  or  budget  waiver.  It 
has  gotten  a  little  better.  We  are  now 
batting  50-50.  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  already  pointed  out.  But  as 
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compared  to  the  96th  and  the  90th 
Congreas.  open  rules  In  the  98th  were 
73  percent  of  the  time,  and  In  the  99th 
it  was  M  percent  of  the  time,  but  now 
it  is  only  50  percent 

What  ham>ens  when  we  have  these 
reatrlctive  rules,  a  rule  that  requires 
that  we  have  a  printing  in  the  Raooas 
by  a  certain  date  In  order  for  that 
amendment  to  be  considered?  Well, 
one  thing  that  It  does  Is  cause  the  pro- 
liferation of  amendments.  We  saw 
that  on  the  State  Department  authori- 
ation  bill.  I  am  guilty  of  that  myself. 
When  you  see  you  are  flxin'  to  be  cut 
off  and  not  be  able  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  an  amendment  then 
you  start  conjuring  up  all  possible 
amendments,  and  you  put  them  in  the 
Raooas. 

The  other  thing  Is  that  It  creates 
mischief.  Members  start  trying  to  find 
ways  of  blocking  a  Monber  from 
having  an  opportunity  to  make  his  or 
her  case  on  an  amendment.  It  is  Just 
not  the  way  that  we  should  go. 

To  show  how  the  pattern  is  continu- 
ing, this  week  it  was  the  State  Depart- 
ment this  week  It  Is  the  double-breast- 
ing bill,  next  week  there  Is  even  a  sug- 
gestion that  we  do  it  on  the  Justice 
Department  Why  must  we  restrict  the 
membership  from  having  a  chance  to 
make  their  case?  We  need  to  stop  It. 
We  need  to  stop  it  here  and  now.  If  we 
do  not  it  will  continue  on  every  bilL 

On  this  particular  nile  also  the 
Members  at  most  had  maybe  6  hours' 
notice.  The  Committee  on  Rules  voted 
at  about  noon  yesterday  on  this  rule, 
which  said  that  the  Members  had  to 
have  their  amendments  In  the  Rscoas 
by  the  close  of  business  yesterday.  If 
you  want  to  call  that  notice,  although 
we  are  actually  bringing  the  rule  up 
now  that  has  that  requirement  In  it. 

Is  that  fair?  I  do  not  think  so.  In 
fact  we  even  had  some  suggestion 
that  maybe  you  would  have  to  get 
your  amendments  into  the  Raooas  the 
day  before. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just  like  to  con- 
clude with  these  points.  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  a  lot  of  questions  were 
asked  by  the  Rules  Committee  mem- 
bers. Republicans  and  Democrats, 
some  very  thoughtful  questions  about 
why  we  have  these  restrictive  rules. 
The  vote  to  delete  this  particular  pro- 
vision failed  on  a  5-to-5  tie  vote,  bipar- 
tisan vote.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  to 
my  colleagues.  There  are  Democrats 
today  who  are  opposing  this  rule  be- 
cause they  think  that  it  is  too  restric- 
tive and  not  fair. 

Why  are  the  Members  being  shut 
out?  Whatever  happened  to  "We  the 
people."  where  Members  who  are  not 
on  the  committee  have  an  opportunity 

to  come  to  the  floor,  make  their  case. 

offer   amendments,    and    have    them 

voted  on? 
I  urge  that  we  defeat  this  rule. 
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Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  BallkmckrI. 


Mr.  BALLENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  in  vigorous  opposition  to 
the  rule  governing  consideration  of 
HJl.  281.  Although  this  is  my  first  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  I  understand  that  a 
restrictive  rule  on  a  labor  bill  is  un- 
precedented. This  r\ile  requires  pre- 
prhitlng  of  amendments  before  those 
amendments  to  HJl.  281  may  be  of- 
fered. Although  a  restrictive  rule  is 
bad  enough.  Mr.  Speaker,  hold  on  to 
your  hat  It  gets  worse. 

I  Intended  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
HJl.  281,  today,  which  would  have 
provided  the  the  bill's  mandatory  re- 
quirements shall  not  apply  If  their  ap- 
plication would  force  nonunion  em- 
ployees to  be  represented  by  a  union 
having  an  officer  or  former  officer 
who.  within  the  previous  5  years,  had 
been  convicted  of  a  racketeering  activi- 
ty under  18  TJB.C.  1961  or  the  bribery 
sUtutes  of  18  n.S.C.  201. 

To  require  by  law  that  nonunion  em- 
ployees be  represented  by  a  union 
against  their  will  is  abhorrent.  To  re- 
quire that  they  be  represented  by  a 
corrupt  \mion  Is  unconscionable. 

The  amendment  however,  has  been 
ruled  out  of  order,  nongermane.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  germane  to  this 
heavyhanded  legislation. 

However,  the  amendment  will  not  be 
offered.  This  House  has  been  robbed 
of  the  opporttmity  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  ORANDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALLENOER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  ORANDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  He 
knows  that  we  both  serve  on  this  com- 
mittee, he  knows  that  we  both  went  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  yesterday, 
and  I  think  that  if  there  is  one  argu- 
ment that  is  being  put  forth,  as  bad  as 
we  feel  HJl.  281  might  be.  It  is  not  as 
bad  as  the  rule  that  we  are  voting  on 
right  now. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  has 
been  ruled  ungermane,  but  the  ability 
to  cooperate  and  compromise  on  the 
floor  has  been  taken  away  from  this 
body,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  new  Mem- 
bers, the  gentleman  and  myself  includ- 
ed, who  will  not  be  able  to  participate 
because  we  do  not  have  an  open  rule. 

Mr.  BALLENOER.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  you  have  it.  We  have 
an  unprecedented  restrictive  rule  on  a 
labor  bill,  amendments  being  ruled  out 
of  order  in  wholesale  fashion,  and  I 
luve  my  colleagues  to  cast  a  vote 
today  for  opeimess  and  reason  and 
vote  no  on  this  rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  BAKTLart]. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  I  rise 
to  urge  the  defeat  of  this  unfair  rule. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  Incumbent 
and  it  Is  important  to  both  sides  of  the 


aisle  that  this  rule  be  defeated,  both 
because  It  Is  procedurally  unfair,  and 
based  on  its  substance  It  is  imneces- 
sary. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  The 
other  side  of  the  aisle  has  as  much  at 
stake  In  being  able  to  offer  germane 
amendments  and  to  perfect  the  art  of 
legldatlve  compromise  as  does  our  side 
of  the  aisle.  Indeed,  perhaps  it  could 
be  said  that  Members  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  have  more  reason  to 
vote  against  this  rule  than  even  those 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle. 
'  There  are  three  basic  reasons  why 
this  rule  should  be  defeated  today. 
First,  the  rule  itself  is  unfair  and  is 
highly  restrictive,  and  it  is  virtually 
without  precedent.  There  is  a  proce- 
dure which  the  Committee  on  Rules 
sometimes  uses  to  require  a  preprint- 
ing of  the  amendments  In  the  RacoEO, 
but  that  procedure  Is  only  used  based 
on  precedent  if  there  is  a  formula  that 
has  to  be  calculated,  or  if  it  is  a  Ways 
and  Means  bill,  or  if  it  is  some  Idnd  of 
a  tax  bill  or  trade  bill.  Other  pieces  of 
legislation  typically  come  to  the  House 
floor  and  should  come  to  the  House 
floor  under  an  open  rule,  and  if  an 
amendment  is  offered  that  somehow 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  opposes  or 
the  House  does  not  accept,  the  House 
can  weigh  the  arguments  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  amendment,  and  not  on 
the  process. 

The  rule  itself  on  a  technical  basis 
requires  that  the  House  spend  most  of 
its  time  then  on  parliamentary  maneu- 
ver. The  House  should  be  free  to 
debate  the  substance,  and  not  the  par- 
liamentary procedure.  With  this  rule 
what  happens,  and  has  happened  in 
the  past.  Is  one  Member  offers  an 
amendment  that  is  printed  in  the 
RacoRD,  and  a  Member  who  is  opposed 
to  it  offers  a  so-called  perfecting 
amendment  that  eliminates  or  guts 
the  amendment,  and  then  there  is  no 
process  left  open  to  the  House  to  vote 
on  what  could  well  be  a  very  substan- 
tive amendment  and  a  very  sulwtan- 
tive  issue,  and  the  debate  is  essentially 
stopped  and  the  House  is  left  to 
debate  the  parliamentary  procedure 
and  not  the  substance. 

Second,  the  fundamental  timing  of 
this  rule  and  this  bill  is  wrong,  and  it 
is  wrong  more  from  the  perq)ective  of 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  than  even 
our  side  of  the  aisle.  The  House  has 
acted  on  this  legislation  twice  in  the 
last  12  months.  The  other  body  has 
never  taken  up  the  legislation,  either 
in  committee  or  on  the  floor.  So  long 
as  we  act  on  the  double-breasting  leg- 
islation only  on  our  side  of  the  Con- 
gress, only  in  this  body,  and  never 
have  the  other  body  act  at  all.  then  it 
is  relegated  to  merely  a  political  issue, 
one  done  purely  for  political  reasons. 

I  woxild  suggest  to  those  who  may 
believe  that  legislation  is  needed  that 
what  they  ought  to  do  is  to  cause  the 
legislation,    if    they    support    it.    to 


hi4)pen  by  beginning  in  the  Senate, 
and  only  at  that  time  bringing  it  to 
this  House.  If  we  do  anything  else,  if 
we  continue  to  bring  a  bill  that  has 
never  been  considered  by  the  other 
body  to  this  House  floor,  then  it  is 
only  a  political  exercise,  and  I  think 
that  the  Hotise  Members  are  mis- 
treated. 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the  rule  itself. 

Mr.  MOAKLET.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Clay],  who  Is  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  e^>eaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  rule.  The  ar- 
gument about  printing  of  amendments 
is  a  subterfuge  by  those  who  do  not 
have  any  valid  reasons  for  opposing 
this  legislation. 

The  issue  is  not  the  rule— the  real 
issue  is  restoring  fairness  and  stability 
to  labor  relations  in  the  construction 
industry.  It  is  needed  because  deci- 
sions of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  the  coiuts  now  permit  em- 
ployers to  ignore  their  contractual  ob- 
ligations tlm>ugh  the  practice  of 
double  breasting.  Since  the  Board  de- 
veloped this  line  of  cases,  there  has 
been  a  virtual  explosion  of  double 
breasted  contractors  in  the  industry. 
Double  breasting,  by  freeing  one  party 
f  ran  Its  contractual  CMnmitments,  dis- 
torts the  bargaining  process  and 
denies  to  workers  a  voice  in  the  deter- 
mination of  their  worldng  conditions. 

The  first  hearing  on  this  subject  was 
held  more  than  4  years  ago,  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor-Management 
Relations.  Those  hearings  led  to  the 
introduction  of  legislation  in  July 
1984.  It  was  reintroduced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  99th  Congress  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  last  year  was  considered  and 
passed  by  this  body.  Every  Monber 
knew  this  issue  was  woiklng  its  way 
through.  On  January  6  of  this  year  I 
again  introduced  legislation,  incorpo- 
rating the  amendments  adopted  on 
the  floor  last  year.  In  March,  hearings 
were  held  at  which  both  proponoits 
and  opponents  of  the  legislation  testi- 
fied. Numerous  additional  statemoits 
were  also  accepted  for  the  Rkokd.  On 
March  13.  HJt  281  was  considered  in 
the  subcommittee.  At  that  time.  I  of- 
fered a  substitute  amendment  intend- 
ed to  further  clarify  the  limited  scope 
of  the  bill  and  that  ammdment  was 
adopted.  On  May  19.  H.R.  281  was  fa- 
vorably reported  by  the  Committee  <m 
Education  and  Labor  without  amend- 
ment. 

At  every  step  we  have  given  all  sides 
an  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
consideration  of  this  bilL  We  have 
heard  both  from  participants  In  the 
industry  and  from  experts  In  labor 
law.  Advocates  of  all  sides  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  present  their  views. 
The  process  has  been  a  fair  one  and  a 
deliberative  one. 
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Today,  we  are  Main  seeklnc  a  fully 
open  rule  ao  that  aU  ildea  may  hare  a 
fair  opportunity  to  work  their  wUL 
Thoae  who  oppoae  thli  leglalatlon.  aa 
i»«U  aa  thoae  who  aupport  It.  are  fully 
protected  and  ahould  vote  for  this 
rule.  The  conalderatlon  of  HJl.  281 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  fair  and 
open. 

The  rule  that  la  belnc  proposed  re- 
quires preprintinc  of  amendments. 
Last.  week.  I  inf  onned  liembets  that  I 
would  seek  a  rule  requlrlnc  preprlnt- 
inf  and  a  statement  to  that  effect  was 
printed  in  the  CoiraanaioiiAL  Raooao 
at  the  time.  Ample  advance  notice  of 
our  Intent  has  been  provided.  I  re- 
quested a  rule  requlrlnc  preprlnttns  in 
order  that  amendments  offered  wiU  be 
considered  fairly  and  knowledgeably 
and  In  order  to  provide  all  Members 
the  opportunity  to  better  understand 
the  iMues  that  will  be  raised.  The  rule 
li  in  all  other  respects  an  open  rule. 
Those  who  oppose  this  leglslaUon  as 
well  as  thoae  who  support  It  are  fully 
protected  and  should  vote  for  the  rule. 
I  urie  support  of  the  rule. 

a  1230 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  to  take  over  the  function  of  the 
Rules  Cmnmlttee  by  Inserting  some- 
thing in  the  Raooao?  I  did  not  know 
the  gentleman  was  cm  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

The  gentleman  is  not  wotog  to  direct 
the  Rules  Committee  and  give  notice 
to  thla  House  by  merely  putting  in  the 
RaooKD  that  he  is  going  to  request  the 
Ruica  Committee  to  give  this  kind  of  a 
rule  that  la  going  to  be  voted  on  today. 
Let  us  not  lead  Members  to  believe 
that  members  of  the  Rules  Committee 
can  be  directed  to  do  exactly  as  the 
gentleman  wlahes. 

Mr.  CLAT.  If  I  might  recapture  my 
time  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
better  than  10  days  ago  I  informed  the 
Members  of  thla  House  that  I  Intended 
to  seek  a  rule  that  would  require  pre- 
printing, and  I  had  requested  Monday 
evening  at  the  cloae  of  business.  The 
Rules  Committee  changed  it  to  last 
evening  at  8  o'clock. 

If  this  was  prohibiting  anyone,  this 
deadline  was  prohibiting  anyone  from 
Inserting  amendments  or  coming  up 
wtlh  amendments,  it  certainly  did  not 
reach  Its  purpose  because  more  than 
75  amendments  were  preprinted  in  the 
RacoRO. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  think  the  gentleman 
misses  my  question.  The  gentleman  is 
not  leaving  the  impression  here  that 
merely  by  putting  something  in  the 
Racoas  requesting  such  a  rule  that 
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you  automatically  get  the  Rulea  Com- 
mittee to  follow  your  wishes?  And  be- 
sides that,  the  gentleman  knows  that 
he  Is  only  the  chairman  of  a  subcom- 
mittee and  not  the  chairman  of  a  full 
committee. 

Mr.  CLAT.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, recapturing  my  time,  that  I  m- 
f  ormed  this  House  through  the  proper 
procedure,  and  that  was  the  Coifoaas- 
sioMAL  Raooao. 

If  the  gentleman  had  problems  read- 
ing the  ConoaissioiiAL  Raooao  and 
was  unaware  of  the  fact,  if  his  staff 
did  not  call  to  his  attention  that  that 
was  in  the  CoNoaaasiOMAi.  Raooao. 
that  is  not  my  fault. 

Let  me  say  one  other  thing,  if  I 
might. 

For  a  bill  that  is  only  four  pages  in 
length,  for  Members  to  be  coming  up 
with  at  least  75  amendments  tells  me 
that  the  Rules  Committee  would  have 
been  justified  in  reqtilrlng  preprinting 
maybe  a  month  ago.  because  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  efforts  of  some  who 
are  opposed  to  this  biU  are  dilatory. 
They  want  to  debate  and  they  want  to 
filibuster,  and  they  do  not  want  to 
vote  on  the  merits  of  the  bill.  And  I 
say  that  the  argument  ought  to  be 
about  the  merits  of  the  bill  and  not 
about  the  rule. 

I  urge  that  my  colleagues  support 
this  rule  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  rrmaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (B^. 
OaAT  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  I  was  not  going  to 
take  this  time,  but  I  Just  want  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  who  Just  preceded 
me  and  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  as  one  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee I  am  certain  that  we  are  not 
going  to  take  the  wishes  of  somebody 
who  puts  a  letter  or  a  request  In  the 
Raooao  as  a  direction  for  us  to  follow. 
Otherwise,  we  might  as  well  abolish 
the  Rules  Committee.  And  the  rule 
came  out  by  a  5-to-5  vote.  So  if  we  had 
one  more  opposing  this  rule  that  says 
that  you  have  to  have  your  amend- 
ments in  the  RacoRO  as  of  last  night 
before  we  passed  the  rule  today,  it 
would  have  been  defeated  in  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  ROUKE&IA.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  is  it  not  virtual- 
ly unprecedented  for  a  bill  of  this 
magnitude  and  importance  to  come 
before  this  House  with  such  a  division 
not  only  among  the  committee  but 
among  the  committee  members,  no 
agreement  between  majority  and  mi- 
nority on  tWs  subject.  Is  it  not  virtual- 
ly unprecedented  for  this  kind  of  pre- 


printing requirement  under  these  dr- 
cxunstances? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  cannot  recaU  any- 
thing this  year  that  Is  as  controversial 
and  as  far-reaching  as  this  bill  coming 
to  the  floor  under  a  similar  rule.  As  I 
pointed  out  before,  we  are  getting  to 
the  point  right  now  where  50  percent 
of  all  of  the  rules  that  come  down 
here  for  the  Members  to  act  on  are  re- 
stricted rules,  and  it  is  denying  the 
membership  their  rights. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  think  that  is  the 
last  words  our  colleagues  should  hear, 
we  are  denying  the  membership  their 
rlghU. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

BSr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
debate  on  preprinting  in  the  RacoRO, 
and  I  think  It  Is  a  Judgment  call.  But  it 
allows  both  parties  the  same  opportu- 
nity and  nobody  gets  blind-sided  by 
amendments. 

If  one  wants  to  say  this  has  cut  the 
ability  of  Members  to  put  amendments 
into  the  Record,  let  us  look  at  last 
year's  bill.  That  was  a  completely  open 
rule  with  no  preprinting  requirement, 
and  seven  amendments  were  offered. 
This  year.  75  amendments  have  been 
printed,  which  shows  that  nobody  was 
restricted  from  putting  amendments 
in. 

One  Member  talked  about  not  behig 
able  to  get  a  nongermane  amendment 
allowed.  Nongermane  amendments  are 
not  allowed  unless  there  is  a  specific 
rule  granting  nongermane  amend- 
menU.  so  therefore  that  is  a  specious 
argmnent. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Iffr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOAKLET.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  the  gentleman  pointed  to 
though  I  think  is  that  once  he  had  his 
amendment  in  and  found  out  that  it 
was  nongermane,  he  could  not  get  a 
germane  amendment  written  in  time 
to  get  it  in  under  the  deadline  Imposed 
by  the  committee.  There  are  many 
times  when  I  have  amendments  that 
the  Parliamentarian  will  tell  me  are 
not  germane,  and  I  go  back  and  revise 
them  and  make  them  germane  amend- 
ments. That  opportunity  has  been 
denied  the  Members  of  the  House 
under  the  process  that  is  being  adopt- 
ed here. 

Mr.  MOAKLET.  That  may  be  so, 
but  the  problem  is  nongermane 
amendments  should  not  be  allowed 
whether  there  is  an  open  rule  or  a  pre- 
printed requirement. 

So.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  if  we  look  at  last 
year's  bill.  7  amendments;  this  year  75 
amendments.  I  Just  think  that  nobody 
who  really  wanted  to  have  an  amend- 


ment put  into  the  bill  was  restricted 
from  doing  so. 

As  far  as  the  statement  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Idr.  Clat]  at 
the  podium  last  week,  he  did  not  say 
that  there  was  going  to  be  a  preprint- 
ing requirement.  He  said  that  he  was 
going  to  seek  a  preprinting  require- 
ment to  give  people  further  notice 
than  the  Rules  Committee  gave.  So 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  ll/ix. 
Clat]  is  not  a  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee  and  he  Just,  as  any  chair- 
man has  the  right  to  do,  asked  for  the 
type  of  rule  that  he  wanted.  And  it 
was  a  5-to-S  vote,  as  was  pointed  out. 
by  the  committee,  on  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  the  printing  require- 
ment should  be  stricken. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  move  the  previ- 
ous question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  ayes  luipeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  240,  najrs 
178.  not  voting  15.  as  follows: 


(RoU  No.  184] 

YEAS-340 

Ackerman 

ColUos 

Oonzalez 

Akaka 

Coote 

Gordon 

Aleunder 

Oonyen 

Gray  (IL) 

Andenon 

Coyne 

Gray  (PA) 

Annunio 

Crockett 

Green 

AnUKmy 

Daub 

Gnartni 

Appteou 

Davte(ia) 

HaU(OB) 

Aspta 

deUOana 

Hamilton 

Atkliu 

DeFaHo 

Harris 

AuColn 

Dellunu 

Hatcher 

Bate* 

Derrick 

Hawkins 

Beilenaon 

Dlcka 

Hayes  (IL) 

BenneU 

DinceU 

Hayes  (LA) 

Bennmn 

DloOuardl 

Hefner 

BevtU 

Donnelly 

Hertel 

BUCfl 

Dorcan(ND) 

Hochbrueckner 

BUbrmy 

Dowdy 

Howard 

Bocn 

Downey 

Hoyer 

Bolmnd 

Durbin 

Hughes 

Booer(TN> 

Dwyer 

Jacobs 

Booker 

Dymally 

Johnson  (SD) 

Dyaoo 

Jones  (NO 

Boaco 

Early 

Jones  (TN) 

Boucher 

r,rkart 

JonU 

Boxer 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kanjonkl 

Brennan 

bpy 

Kaptur 

Brooks 

Evans 

Kastenmeler 

Brown  (CA) 

FaaceU 

Kemp 

Bruce 

rtelo 

Kennedy 

Bryant 

reichan 

Kennelly 

Pnfllrtta 

KUdee 

Byron 

Foley 

KlecAa 

CampbeU 

rord(lCI) 

Kolter 

Cardtn 

FOrd<TN) 

Kostmayer 

Carper 

Frank 

LaFaloe 

Carr 

FTort 

Lancaster 

Cbapnan 

Oarda 

lAntos 

Cbappell 

Oaydos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Clarke 

Oejdenson 

'■»>"»««"  (FL) 

Clay 

Gephardt 

Leland 

Coelho 

Oibbon 

Levin  (MI) 

Cfrtemao  (TX) 

OUckman 

Levine(CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 

Upinskl 

Uoyd 

LowTy(WA) 

Lujan 

Luken.  Thomas 

MacKay 

If  an  ton 

Markey 

MarUnec 

MkUui 

Mavroules 

MasoU 

McCIoakey 

McCurdy 

IfcDade 

McOrath 

McHush 

McMUlen  (MD) 

Mfume 

Mica 

MiUer  (CA) 

MUler  (WA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 

liootcomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mraxek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natfe 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 


Andrews 

Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Baker 

Ballencer 

Barnard 

BarUett 

Barton 

Bateman 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

BiUrakls 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Buechner 

Bunnlnc 

Burton 

Callahan 

CHiandler 

Cheney 

Clincer 

CoaU 

Ctib\t 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Couchlln 

C^ourter 

Cralc 

Oane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Davis  (XL) 

Delay 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Brdreich 

FaweU 

Fields 

Fish 

FUppo 

Frenael 

Gallegly 

GaUo 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Ooodllng 


Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (UT) 

PanetU 

Patterson 


Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

PCTkins 

Pickett 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

RahaU 

Richardson 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

RUMO 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

S(diumer 

Sharp 

SlkorsU 

Sisisky 


Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solan 

8vnXX 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Torres 

TorriceUl 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wazman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wilson 

wise 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wyden 

Tates 

Tatron 


Taylor  Walker 

Thomas  (CA)  WatUns 

Thomas  (GA)  Weber 

Dpton  WeMon 

Vander  Jagt  Whittaker 

Vucanovich  Whitten 


WoU 
Wylie 

Toung(AK) 
Toung(FL) 
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Oradison 

Orandy 

Grant 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

HaU(TZ) 

Hammerachmidt 

Hansen 

Hastert 

Heney 

Henry 

Herger 

Hller 

HoUoway 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hought<m 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter  ^ 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson  (CT) 

Kaaich 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

Lagomarsino 

UtU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath(TX> 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Livingston 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 


Madlgan 

Marienee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NT) 

McCandless 

MoCoUum 

McBwen 

McMillan  (NO 

Meyers 

Michel 

MiUer(OH) 


Moorhead 

Morella 

Morrlaon(WA) 

Myers 

Nlelaon 

Oxley 

Paciurd 

Parris 

Pasbayaa 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pursen 

Qulllen 

Ravenel 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Saikl 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Slaughter  (VA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stenbolm 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swindall 
Tauke 
Taurin 
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Bonlor  (MI) 

Cooper 

Daniel 

Dixon 

Duncan 


Flake 
Rorio 
OUmsn 

Lukens,  Donald 
Rangel 


Ray 

Rostenkowaki 
Slauchter  (NT) 
Stark 
Sweeney 


a  1235 

Mr.  FLIPPO  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  NEAL  and  Mr.  WORTLET 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA110N 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in- 
advertently detained  and  missed  the 
last  vote  on  House  Resolution  198. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  yes  in  favor  of  the  rule. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA'nON 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  in- 
advertently absent  during  the  last  roll- 
call.  No.  184,  the  vote  on  the  rule  on 
the  double-breasthig  bill.  H.R.  281. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"yes"  on  the  rule. 


HOUSINO  AND  COMMUNTTT 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP  1987 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
825)  to  amend  and  extend  certain  laws 
relating  to  housing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  for  Its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

D  1250 


liCrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
ilSx.  Gonzalez]  ,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment, to  clarify  the  gentleman's  unan- 
imous-consent request. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  jrleld,  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to. 

It  is  what  I  have  discussed  with  the 
gentlewoman  a  little  bit  earlier. 

We  have  consulted  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Wtlb].  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
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mlttee  on  B»pfc«"t.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

We  will  be  n**^*"!  a  motion.  I  ex- 
Idalned  to  the  gentlewomen  from  new 
Jeney  that  this  merely  does  what  we 
should  have  done  last  week  after  the 
House  acted  on  the  housing  bUl.  and  It 
merely  takes  the  Sesuite  bill  and  sub- 
stitutes the  langiMge  of  the  House  bill 
tt«»».  we  approved  for  the  Senate 
number. 

It  sends  it  back  to  the  other  body. 

Un.  ROUKKliA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  The  minority 
has  no  objection  to  the  request;  and. 
Bir.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPBAKKR  pro  tempore  (Bu*. 
CHuT  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqiiest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

a  825 
a*  U  tnaeUd  bv  tlte  SenaU  and  Hou»e  of 
RgfnaentaHve*    of  Ou    Unitad   StaUt   of 
America  in  Congrw  a*»embUd. 
■acnoN  I.  BMMrr  iTTLS. 

Thto  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Houains 
and  Cammonlty  Derelopment  Act  of  1987". 

TABIX  OF  CX)NTKNT8 
8«c  1.  Short  UUe. 
TTTLB I-PROORAM  KZTKN8ION8  AND 

AMBNDMKNT8 
Subtitle  A— Oeneral  Eztenalon  of  Procrama 
Sec  101.  Permanent    Insurance    authority 

forPHA. 
See.  lOX  Flood  Inaurance. 
Sec.  103.  Mlaoellaneoua  extenalona. 
Subtitle  B— ICortcase  Insurance  and 
Secondary  Mortcase  Market  Prosrama 
Sec  121.  Limitation    on    Federal    Houains 
Administration  Insurance  pre- 
miums. 
Sec  133.  AdJustmenU  to  rental  houains  In- 
surance mortgase  limits. 
Sec  123.  Reflnandns    of    iraduated    pay- 
ment mortsages. 
Sec  134.  Reflnancins   mortcase    Insurance 
for  hospitala,  nurslns  homes, 
tnteimedlate     care     facUltlea. 
and  board  and  care  homes. 
Sec.  135.  Mortcase   Insurance   for   nursing 
homes.  Intermediate  care  facUl- 
tlea. and  board  and  care  homea. 
Sec  128.  Requirement  of  State  approval  for 
mortgage  Insurance  for  hospl- 


Sec  137. 
Sec  138. 
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Sec  139. 

Sec  130. 
Sec  131. 

Sec  13X 

Sec  133. 
Sec  134. 

Sec.  136. 

Sec  13«. 
Sec  137. 


Release  of  pool  funds. 
Increase  In  authority  to  Insure  ad- 
justable    rate     single     family 

mortgages, 
limitations  on  certain  secondary 

mortgage  market  fees. 
FNMA  cumulative  voting. 
Mortgage  Insurance  program  loss 

reduction. 
Mortgages    on    Hawaiian    Home 

Lands  and  Indian  Landa. 
FHA  UUe  I  regulatlona. 
Home  equity  conversion  mortgage 

Insurance  demonstration. 
Authority    to    purchase    second 

mortgagee. 
Miscellaneous  amendn>ents. 
Change  In  the  deflnlUon  of  veter- 


Sec  138.  Repeal  of  section  244<c)  of  coin- 
surance authority. 


Sec.  ISO.  Prototype  housing  ooata. 
Sec.  140.  Credit  limitation. 
Subtitle  C— Community  and  Neighborhood 
Development  and  Conservation  Programs 
Sec.  141.  City  and  county  dasslflcaUons. 
Sec.  143.  Urban  development  acUon  grant 

program. 
Sec  143.  ProhlblUon  on  uae  of  urban  devel- 
opment action  granU  for  busi- 
ness relocations. 
Sec  144.  CDBO  authorisation. 
Sec  145.  Urban  homesteadlng. 
Sec.  148.  Rehabilitation  loan  feea. 
Sec.  147.  Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Cor- 

poraUon. 
Sec  148.  Neighborhood  development  dem- 
onstration program. 
Sec  140.  Technical  amendmenU. 
Sec.  150.  Urban    renewal    land    dlsposlUon 

proceeds. 
Sec  151.  Availability  of  community  devel- 
opment block  granU  for  uni- 
form     emergency      telephone 
number  systems. 
Sec  153.  Loan  cancellation. 
Sec   153.  Bay    City    Housing    Commission. 

Michigan. 
Sec.  154.  VerlflcaUon   system,    no   liability 
for  complying. 
SubUUe  D— Miscellaneous  Program 
Amendments 
Sec.  161.  Studies  under  naUonal  flood  in- 
surance program. 
Sec.  183.  Collection  of  certain  data. 
Sec  183.  Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conser- 
vation Bank. 
Sec.  164.  Reeearch  authorisation. 

•nTLE  n-HOU8INO  ASSISTANCE 
SubUUe  A— Programs  Under  United  States 

Housing  Act  of  1937 
Sec  301.  Lower  Income  housing  authortza- 

Uon. 
Sec  302.  SecUon  8  assistance. 
Sec.  303.  Operating  subsidies. 
Sec.  304.  Income     eligibility     for     assisted 

housing. 
Sec  305.  Rental  rehablUUUon  and  develop- 
ment grants. 
Sec.  208.  Preventing    fraud    and    abuse    in 
housing    and    urban    develop- 
ment programs. 
Sec.  207.  Public  housing  resident  manage- 
ment. 
Sec.  308.  Public  housing  ownership  oppor- 

tunlUes. 
Sec  209.  LImltaUon  on  public  housing  de- 
velopment   and    assiuvice    of 
public  housing  quality  stand- 
ards. 
Sec  210.  Comprehensive  granU. 
Sec.  311.  Revised  definition  of  disability. 
Sec.  312.  Technical  amendmenU. 
Sec.  213.  Voucher  program. 
Sec.  214.  Public  housing  agency  fees. 
Sec.  215.  Flexibility    to    adjust    assistance 

payments. 
Sec  216.  Adjustment  pools. 
Sec.  217.  OAO  study. 
Sec.  218.  ABT  Associates  report. 

SubUUe  B— Other  Housing  Assistance 

Programs 

Sec.  331.  Nondiscrimination  against  secUon 

8  certificate  holders. 
Sec.  333.  Housing  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped. 
Sec.  223.  Housing  for  the  handicapped. 
Sec.  224.  SecUon  235  homeownershlp  pro- 
gram. 
Sec.  335.  Congregate  servtoes. 
Sec  228.  Tenant  eligibility  determlnaUons 
in  rent  supplement  projects. 
TITLE  III-RURAL  HOUSINO 
Sec  301.  Program  authorizations. 


Sec  302.  Rural  area  elaastflcaUon. 

Sec.  303.  Manufactured  housing. 

Sec  304.  Amendment  to  section  503(d). 

Sec  305.  Loan  packaging  by  nonprofit  orga- 
nisations. 

Sec.  308.  EScrowlng  taxes  and  insurance. 

Sec  307.  Conformance  with  low-income 
housing  tax  credit  eligibility 
criteria. 

TITLE  nr-FAIR  HOUSINO 
DEMONSTRATION 
Sec  401.  Fair  housing  InitiaUves  program 
demonstration. 
TITLE  V— NEHEMIAH  HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS 
Sec.  501.  SUtement  of  purpose. 
Sec.  502.  DeflnlUons. 
Sec.  503.  Assistance  to  nonprofit  organlsa- 

Uons. 
Sec  504.  Use  of  assistance. 
Sec.  505.  Program  requirements. 
Sec.  508.  Terms   and   conditions   of   assist- 
ance. 
Sec.  507.  Program  selection  criteria. 
Sec.  508.  DistribuUon  of  assistance  to  non- 
profit organlxaUons. 
Sec.  509.  Nehemlah    Housing    Opportunity 

Fund. 
Sec.  510.  Annual  report. 
Sec.  511.  RegulaUons. 
Sec.  512.  AuthorixaUon  of  appropriaUons. 
TITLB  I— PROGRAM  EXTENSIONS  AND 

AMENDMENTS 
SiAtMW  A— GcMtal  BztMalon  of  Prograai 
SBC  l«l.  PKBIlANEl<rr  IN8VKANCE  AUTHOIUTY  POR 
PHA. 

(a)  RxTBALS.— Each  of  the  following  provi- 
sions of  law  Is  repealed: 

(1)  SecUon  217  of  the  NaUonal  Housing 
Act. 

(2)  The  fifth  sentence  of  secUon  231(f)  of 
the  NaUonal  Housing  Act. 

(3)  SecUon  344(d)  and  the  last  sentence  of 
secUon  244(h)  of  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act. 

(4)  The  last  sentence  of  section  245(a)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act. 

(5)  The  second  sentence  of  section  809(f) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(6)  The  second  sentence  of  secUon  810<k) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(7)  The  second  sentence  of  secUon  1003(a) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(8)  The  second  sentence  of  secUon  1101(a) 
of  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act. 

(b)  AjfBfoifxifT.— The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  not  later  than 
September  30.  1087". 

SEC.  IK.  nJOOD  IN8VSANCB. 

(a)  LmrrATioif  ow  PaxMnms.— The  premi- 
um rates  charged  for  flood  insurance  under 
any  program  established  pursuant  to  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  may 
not  be  Increased  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  ending  on  September  30.  1989.  by  more 
than  a  prorated  aimual  rate  of  10  percent. 

(b)  ExTXMSioii  OP  PaoGXAM.— Section  1319 
of  the  NaUonal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1988 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "September  30, 
1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1989". 

(C)    ElfXX<»MCT    iMPLKKXIfTATIOII.— SecUon 

1338(a)  of  the  NaUonal  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1988  Is  amended  by  striking  "September 
30,  1987"  and  Inserting  "September  30, 
1988". 

(d)  EsTAaLisRifxirr  op  Flood-Risk 
ZOHXS.— SecUon  1360(a)(2)  of  the  NaUonal 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by 
striking  "September  30.  1987"  and  inserting 
"September  30. 1989". 


(e)  PosiPoatMxiiT  or  iMPiBiBirrATioii  or 
RaouLATioiis  DxALnro  With  Fuxnt  Plaim 
MAHAOKifxirr  EhTAjmARDS.— The  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency's  revised 
regulaUons  relating  to  fl(x>d  plain  manage- 
ment standards  (51  Federal  Register  30390, 
August  25.  1988)  shall  not  be  effective 
during  the  60-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  E>urlng  such 
80Hlay  period,  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shall  solic- 
it and  receive  public  comment  and  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Congress  a  study  of  the 
Impact  on  small  business  of  such  regula- 
Uons. 

sac  ISS.  MNCELLANBOUS  EXTENSIONS. 

(a)  SacnoR  303  Irnnxsr  Rati  Ldota- 
Tioii.— SecUon  333(a)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

(b)  HoMX  MoKTOAOx  DiscLosuxx  Act  or 
1975.— Section  312  of  the  Home  Mortgage 
Disclosure  Act  of  1975  Is  repealed. 

(c)  Rxrabiutatioh  Loams.— Section  313(h) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1984  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "September  30.  1987"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1989". 

(d)  RuxAL  Pkocraxs.— (1)  Section 
SI5(bK4)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30. 
1987"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1989". 

(3)  Section  523(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30,  1987"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1989". 
SnktHle  B — Mortgage  Iiuurmncc  and  Secondary 
Mortgage  Market  ProgrmsM 

8CC  in.  UMfTATlON  ON  PEDEIUL  HOUSINC  AD- 
MDilSTIUTlON     INSVRANCK     PREMI. 

ims. 

(a)  IM  GsmxAL.— Section  203(c)  of  the  Na- 
Uonal Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  all  that  precedes  the  first  proviso  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  followlnr  "The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  fix  premium 
charges  for  the  insurance  of  mortgages 
under  the  separate  section  of  this  UUe.  In 
the  case  of  any  mortgage  Insiued  under  sec- 
Uon 203(b)  or  234,  such  charge  shall  not  be 
more  than  3.8  per  centum  of  the  prin<dpal 
obligation  of  the  loan  or  mortgage  involved. 
In  the  case  of  any  other  mortgage  insured 
under  this  Utle  such  charge  shall  not  be 
more  than  an  amount  equivalent  to  1  per- 
cent per  annum  of  the  amount  of  the  princi- 
pal obllgaUon  of  the  mortgage  outstanding 
at  any  time,  without  taking  Into  account  de- 
linquent payments  or  prepayments.  The 
Secretary  shall  certify  to  Congress  90  days 
prior  to  any  Increases  in  these  fees  that  the 
proposed  Increases  are  solely  for  the  pur- 
poses specified  in  the  following  sentence. 
The  fee  charged  for  the  Insurance  of  mort- 
gages under  this  title  shall  be  set  by  the 
Secretary  at  a  level  adequate  to  create  re- 
serves sufficient  to  meet  anUcipated  claims 
based  upon  actuarial  analysis,  and  to  com- 
pensate for  actual  administrative  expenses, 
but  for  no  other  purpose:". 

(b)  EPfautivs  Datk.— The  amendment 
made  by  subaecUon  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1.  1987. 

(c)  MAzncxTM  MoRTGACS  AtfOUirT.— SccUon 
203(bK2KA)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "133%"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "150". 

SBC  IXL  AnnnTMKNTB  to  KENTAL  HOUSINC  IN- 
SUBANCK  MORTGAGE  UMfTS. 

(a)  SacnoK  331(dK3)  Lncrrs.— Section 
331(dK3Kll)  of  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "831.563": 
"834.883";  "$39,984";  "$38.379'":  "843.758": 
"833.893";  "836,012":  "831,631";  "$40,919"; 
and  "$44,917"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 


"$38,033":  "833.331":  "$38,979";  "849.893": 
"855.583";  "839.500":  "833.816":  "841,130"; 
"$53,195";  and  "$58,393",  respectively. 

(b)  SBcnoN  331(dK4)  Lmrrs.— Section 
331(dX4KU>  of  the  National  Housing  Act  of 
1934  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$19,406": 
'$32,038":  "$38,635":  •$33,430";  •$37,870"; 
■$30,963";  •$34,030";  "$39,330";  "$37,800"; 
and  ""$41,494"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
•$36,338";  ••$38,836":  •$34,813":  "$43,448": 
"849,331";  ""$37,361":  ""$31,339";  "•$37,988"; 
""$49,140";  and  "•$53,943",  respecUvely. 

SBC.  in.  BEFINANCING  OF  CBADUATED  PAYMENT 
MORTGAGES. 

SecUon  333<aK7)  of  the  NaUonal  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  in  the  first  pro- 
viso after  '•except  that"  the  following:  "(A) 
the  principal  amount  of  any  such  refinanc- 
ing mortgage  may  equal  the  outstanding 
balance  of  an  existing  mortgage  insured 
pursuant  to  section  245  of  this  Act,  if  the 
amount  of  the  monthly  payment  due  under 
the  refinancing  mortgage  is  less  than  that 
due  under  the  existing  mortgage  for  the 
month  in  wtiich  the  refinancing  mortgage  is 
executed:  and  (B)". 

SEC  IM.  RKTINANCING  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 
rOR  HOSPfTAU,  NURSING  HOMES.  IN- 
TBRMEDUTB  CARE  FACIUTIES.  AND 
BOARO  AND  CARE  HOMES. 

(a)  State  (^KxnncATioif  Rbqttirkmzrt.— 
Section  333(fK4KD)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  the  applicable  requirements  for  cer- 
tificates, studies,  and  statements  of  section 
232  (for  the  existing  nursing  home,  interme- 
diate care  facility,  board  and  care  home,  or 
any  combination  thereof,  proposed  to  be  re- 
financed) or  of  section  242  (for  the  existing 
hospital  proposed  to  be  refinanced)  have 
been  met.". 

(b)  RXPIIIAHCIIIG   IHSXTKAHCX  FOR   NURSIRG 

HoMBS,  Irtbrmbdiatx  Carx  Facilitixs,  and 
Board  amd  Caxx  Homes.— Section  223(f)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  Inserting  after 
"existing  hospital"  the  following:  "(or  exist- 
ing nursing  home,  existing  intermediate 
care  facility,  existing  board  and  care  home, 
or  any  combination  thereof)";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)  (other  than  in  sub- 
paragraph (D)).  by  inserting  after  "existing 
hospital"  each  place  it  appears  the  follow- 
ing: "(or  existing  nursing  home,  existing  in- 
termediate care  facility,  existing  board  and 
care  home,  or  any  combiiiaUon  thereof)". 

(c)  RaouLATioKS.- The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  issue  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  amendment  made  by  this  section  by  not 
later  than  the  expiration  of  the  90-day 
period  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SBC  !».  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  FOR  NURSING 
HOMES.  INTERMEOUTE  CARE  FAOU- 
•nES.  AND  BOARO  AND  CARE  HOMES. 

(a)  IHSURAMCX       POa       PUBUC       NURSIHG 

HoMX8.-SecUon  232(bXl)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  ••public 
facility,"  before  •'proprietary". 

(b)  RBQtnxxMXHT  OP  Statx  Approval.— 
Section  232(dK4XA)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
the  following  new  sentences:  "If  no  such 
State  agency  exists,  or  if  the  State  agency 
exists  but  Is  not  empowered  to  provide  a  cer- 
tification that  there  Is  a  need  for  the  home 
or  facility  or  combined  home  and  facility  as 
required  in  clause  (i)  of  the  first  sentence, 
the  Secretary  shall  not  insure  any  mortgage 
under  this  secUon  unless  (1)  the  State  in 
which  the  home  or  facility  or  combined 
home  and  facility  Is  located  has  conducted 
or  commissioned  and  paid  for  the  prepara- 


Uon  of  an  Independent  study  of  market 
need  and  feasibility  that  (I)  is  prepared  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  establlahed 
by  the  American  InsUtute  of  CerUfled 
Public  Accountants;  (ID  assesses,  on  a  mar- 
ketwlde  basis,  the  impact  of  the  proposed 
home  or  ttdMXy  or  combined  home  and  fa- 
cility on,  and  its  relaUonshlp  to,  other 
health  care  f  aciliUes  and  aervicea.  the  per- 
centage of  excess  beds,  demographic  projec- 
tions, alternative  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tems, and  the  reimbursement  structure  of 
the  home,  facility,  or  combined  home  and 
facility;  (III)  Is  addressed  to  and  is  accepta- 
ble to  the  Secretary  in  form  and  substance; 
and  (IV)  in  the  event  the  State  does  not  pfe- 
pare  the  study,  is  prepared  by  a  financial 
constiltant  selected  by  the  State  and  ap- 
proved by  the  SecretsJr:  and  (11)  the  State 
complies  with  the  other  provisions  of  this 
subparagraph  that  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired to  be  met  by  a  State  agency  designat- 
ed in  accordance  with  section  804(aKl)  or 
secUon  1521  of  the  Public  Health  Servkse 
Act.  The  proposed  mortgagor  may  reim- 
burse the  State  for  the  cost  of  the  independ- 
ent feasibility  study  required  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence.". 

(c)  RBomj^noiTS.- The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  issue  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  amendments  made  by  this  secUon  by 
not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the  90-day 
pericxl  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SBC  IM.  RBQUIBEMENT  OF  STATE  APPROVAL  FOR 
MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  FOR  HOSPI- 
TALS. 

(a)  III  Gknkral.— SecUon  243(dX4)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  sentences: 
••If  no  such  State  agency  exists,  or  if  the 
State  agency  exists  but  Is  not  empowered  to 
provide  a  certif icaUon  that  there  is  a  need 
for  the  hospital  as  set  forth  in  clause  (A)  of 
the  first  sentence,  the  Se<a«tary  shall  not 
Insure  any  mortgage  under  this  secUon 
unless  (A)  the  State  in  which  the  hospital  is 
l(xaited  has  conducted  or  commissioned  and 
paid  for  the  preparation  of  an  Indepoident 
study  of  market  need  and  feasibility  that  (1) 
is  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples established  by  the  American  InsUtute 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants:  (11)  assess- 
es, on  a  m&rketwide  basis,  the  impact  of  the 
proposed  hospital  on,  and  its  relaUonship 
to.  other  health  care  facilities  and  aervicea. 
the  percentage  of  excess  beds,  demographic 
proJecUons,  alternative  health  care  delivery 
systems,  and  the  reimbursement  structure 
of  the  hospital;  (ill)  is  addressed  to  and  Is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Secretary  in  form  and  sub- 
stance; and  (iv)  In  the  event  the  State  does 
not  prepare  the  study,  is  prepared  by  a  fi- 
nancial consultant  selected  by  the  State  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary;  and  (B)  the 
State  complies  with  the  other  provlaloiis  of 
this  paragraph  that  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired to  be  met  by  a  State  agency  designat- 
ed in  accordance  with  secUon  604<aXl)  or 
section  1531  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  "nie  proposed  mortgagor  may  reim- 
burse the  State  for  the  cost  of  the  independ- 
ent feasibility  study  required  In  the  preced- 
ing sentence.". 

(b)  Rbgxjlatioits.- The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  Issue  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  amendment  made  by  this  secUon  by  not 
later  than  the  expiraUon  of  the  90Klay 
period  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 
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_t  or  rooL  PONDS. 

(a)  SBcmM  »«.-8MUafi  IM  of  the  Na- 
ttotM!  HoiHtiW  Act  to  MnwxVtd  by  MMlnc  at 
the  and  tbanof  ttaa  following: 

"(r)  Tbe  8«cr«tai7  atuOL  QO*  >**«>'  ^*>^  ^ 
data  after  raoalpt  of  an  applkatkin  by  Mm 
mottsacw.  prorMe  Intaraat  raductlon  and 
nntal  ■■htinrn  paymcnti  for  tbe  benefit 
of  nrojoeta  ■■totni  under  this  aectton  whoee 
mortcacea  were  made  by  State  or  local 
botirinc  finance  aaanclea  or  State  or  local 
goremment  agendea  for  a  term  equal  to  the 
ramainint  mortgage  tem  to  maturity  ra 
praJecU  aali«ed  under  this  McUon  to  tbe 
extent  of—  ^  , 

"(1)  unexpended  balance*  of  amounU  of 
autiiorlty  aa  aet  forth  tn  certain  letter 
agraementa  betwMn  tbe  Department  of 
11^1-1.10  and  Urban  Devriopment  and  such 
State  or  local  taouiing  finance  agendea  or 
State  or  local  goremment  agendea.  and 

"(3)  exMtiw  allocatlan  under  aectton  »e 
eontiMU  on  proJeeU  wboae  mortgagea  were 
■—^to  by  State  or  local  bouaing  finance 
agenrlaa  or  State  or  local  goremment  agen- 
dea wblcb  are  not  being  funded,  to  the 
extant  of  auch  exoeaa  aUocatlon.  for  any 
purpooaa  permitted  under  the  proviaiona  of 
tbla  aeetlon.  tndudlng  without  limitation 
rent  aupplement  and  rental  aaatatanoe  pay- 
ment unit  Increaaea  and  mortgage  Increaaea 
for  any  dlglble  purpoae  under  thla  aectlon. 
liy.hMH«f  without  limitation  operating  defl- 
dt 


dee  which  are  not  being  ftmded.  to  the 
extent  of  such  exceea  allocation,  for  any 
purpoaea  permitted  under  the  provlaiona  of 
thla  aectlon. 


An  appllratlif"  ahall  be  eligible  for  aailst- 
ance  under  the  prevloua  aentenoe  only  If  the 
mortgagee  autamlta  tbe  application  within 
54S  daya  after  the  effective  date  of  thla  aub- 
aectton.  along  with  a  certification  of  the 
mortgagee  that  amounta  hereunder  are  to 
be  utUlaed  only  for  the  purpoae  of  either  (A) 
radudng  rente  or  rent  Increaaea  to  t^umta. 
or  <B)  "»«^«"ff  rep^ii  or  otberwiae  Increaa- 
Ing  tbe  eoanonlc  viablUty  of  a  related 
project.  Unexpended  balanrea  referred  to  In 
tbe  fmt  aentenoe  of  thla  aubaecticm  which 
lemaln  after  dlapodtlon  of  all  such  appUca- 
tiona  la  favmably  oonduded  ahall  be  re- 
tftiKV«<  Tbe  calculation  of  the  amount  of 
aHiatance  to  be  provided  under  an  tntereet 
reduction  contract  pursuant  to  this  aubaec- 
tlon  ^^»ll  be  made  on  the  basis  of  an  as- 
aumed  mortgage  term  equal  to  the  leaaer  of 
a  40-year  amorUnttion  period  or  the  term  of 
that  part  of  tbe  mortgage  which  relatea  to 
the  addltkv*'  aaalatanee  provided  under 
this  aubaectkm.  even  though  the  additional 
f— «-*«"*-  may  be  provided  for  a  ahorter 

period.". 

(b>  RxwT  SuprLxmirr  PaooxAM.— Section 
101  of  the  Houalng  and  Urban  Development 
Aet  of  IMS  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(m)  Tbe  Secretary  abaU.  not  later  than 
4S  daya  after  receipt  of  an  applicatim  by 
the  mortgagee,  provide  tntereat  reduction 
and  rental  aaalatanee  paymenta  for  the  tien- 
eflt  of  projecta  aaaisted  under  thla  aectlon 
whoee  mortgagea  were  made  by  SUte  or 
local  houalng  finance  agendea  or  State  or 
local  govertmient  agendea  for  a  term  equal 
to  the  remaining  mortgage  term  to  maturity 
on  projecta  aaaiated  under  this  section  to 
tbe  extent  of — 

"(I)  unexpended  »»»m/*»  of  amounta  of 
authority  aa  aet  forth  In  certain  letter 
agreemenU  between  the  Department  of 
Houalng  and  Urban  Development  and  such 
State  or  local  houalng  finance  agendea  or 
State  or  local  government  agendea.  and 

"(3)  existing  allocation  under  section  230 
contracts  on  projecta  wboae  mortgagea  were 
made  by  State  or  local  houaing  finance 
agencies  or  State  or  local  government  agen- 


An  application  ahaU  be  eligible  for 
anoe  under  the  prevloua  sentence  only  if  the 
mortgagee  submlU  the  application  within 
540  days  after  the  ef fecUve  date  of  this  aub- 
section.  along  with  a  certification  of  tbe 
mortgagee  that  amounts  are  to  be  utilised 
hereunder  for  the  purpoae  of  either  (A)  re- 
ducing rente  at  rent  Increaaea  to  tertanta.  or 
(B)  making  repairs  or  otberwiae  increaalng 
the  economic  vlabUlty  of  a  related  project. 
Unexpended  balances  referred  to  In  the  first 
sentence  of  this  subsecUon  which  remain 
after  dlapodtlon  of  all  such  appUcatlons  Is 
favorably  conduded  shall  be  rescinded.". 
SBC  in.  iNcasASC  m  Aumoairr  to  dwubb  aa- 

JU8TABLS     KAI*     SINCLg      PAWLY 
MOMTGACKS. 

(a)  Ijf  OaaxaAU-SecUon  3Sl(c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Houaing  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  The  aggregate  number  of  mortgages 
and  loans  Insured  under  this  section  In  any 
fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  40  percent  of  the 
aggregate  number  of  mortgages  and  loans 
Insured  by  the  Secretary  under  this  title 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.". 

(b)  CX>«roaMiira  AKXinnixins.— 

(1)  SecUon  346(c)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  in  the  last  sentence  by  strik- 
ing out ",  aectlon  3S1.". 

(3)  SecUon  383(b)  of  the  NaUonal  Housing 
Act  la  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  first  comma  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "and":  and 

(B>  by  striking  out ".  and  section  351". 
acc  ix».  umTATiom  on  ckitain  secondaby 

MCMtrCAGK  llAgKXmE& 

(a)  FaDBSAL  National  MoaroAOB  AaaociA- 
noa.— Section  304  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(f)  Except  for  fees  paid  pursuant  to  aec- 
\Mm  300(g),  no  fee  or  charge  may  be  as- 
sessed or  coUected  by  the  United  Statea  (In- 
cluding any  executive  department,  agency, 
or  independent  eatabUshment  of  the  United 
States)  on  or  with  regard  to  the  purchase, 
acquisition,  sale,  pledge.  Issuance,  guaran- 
tee, or  redemption  of  any  mortgage,  asset, 
obllgstlon.  trust  certificate  of  beneficial  in- 
terest, or  other  security  by  the  corporation. 
No  provision  of  this  subsection  shall  affect 
the  purchase  of  any  obligation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c).". 

(b)  Oovxamairr  Natiobal  Mobtoaok  Aa- 
sociATiOM. -Section  30«<g)  of  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  (Charter  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3XA)  No  fee  or  charge  in  excess  of  « 
basis  points  may  be  assessed  or  collected  by 
the  United  States  (induding  any  execuUve 
department,  agency,  or  independent  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  SUtes)  on  or  with 
regard  to  any  guaranty  of  the  timely  pay- 
ment of  prindpal  or  interest  on  securities  or 
notes  based  on  or  backed  by  mortgagea  that 
are  secured  by  1-  to  4-famUy  dwellings  and 
(I)  Insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Adminls- 
traUon  under  title  II  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act;  or  (11)  Insured  or  guaranteed  under 
the  Serviceman's  Readjustment  Act  of  1044. 
chapter  37  of  Utle  38.  United  States  Code,  or 
title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1049. 

"(B)  The  fees  charged  for  the  guaranty  of 
sectiritles  or  on  notes  baaed  on  or  backed  by 
mortgages  not  referred  to  In  subparagraph 
(A),  as  authorised  by  other  provisions  of 


law.  shall  be  set  by  tbe  Association  at  a  level 
not  more  than  necessary  to  create  reaervea 
suffldent  to  meet  anticipated  claims  based 
upon  thorough  actuarial  analysis,  and  for 
no  other  purpoae. 

"(C)  Fees  or  charges  for  the  issuance  of 
commitments  or  miaoeUaneous  administra- 
tive feea  of  the  Association  shall  not  be  on  a 
competitive  auction  baais  and  shall  remain 
at  the  level  sK  for  such  fees  or  chargea  as  of 
September  1.  1985.  except  that  such  fees  or 
chargea  may  be  adjusted  or  instituted  if  rea- 
sonably related  to  the  cost  of  administering 
the  program,  and  for  no  other  purpoee. 

"(D)  Not  leas  than  90  days  before  increas- 
ing any  fee  or  charge  under  subparagraph 
(B)  or  (C),  the  Secretary  shaU  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  certification  that  such  Increase 
Is  solely  for  the  purpoee  specified  in  such 
subparagraph.". 

(c)  Fbmbal  Hoicx  Loam  Mobtoaox  Cobpo- 
aAnoB.— Section  300  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(1)  Except  for  fees  paid  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 303(c)  or  SOO(c),  no  fee  or  charge  may 
be  assened  or  coUected  by  the  Uitited  SUtes 
(Induding  any  executive  department, 
agency,  or  independent  establishment  of  the 
United  Statea)  on  or  with  regard  to  the  pur- 
chase, aoqulslUon.  sale,  pledge,  Issuaztce. 
guarantee,  or  redemption  of  any  mortgage, 
asset,  obligation,  or  other  security  by  the 
Corporation.  No  provision  of  this  suboection 
shall  affect  the  purchase  of  any  obligation 
by  any  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  pursuant 
to  section  303(a).". 

8BC  US.  FNMA  CUMULATIVK  VOTING. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  303(a)  of  the 
FMeral  National  Mortgage  Association 
Charter  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  corporation  shall  have  common  stock, 
without  par  value,  which  shall  be  vested 
with  all  voting  righu,  each  share  being  enti- 
tled to  one  vote  with  rights  of  cumulative 
voting  at  all  elections  of  directors,  except 
that  the  c«rporation  may  eliminate  such 
rights  of  cumulative  voting  by  a  resolution 
adopted  by  lU  board  of  directors  and  ap- 
proved by  the  holders  of  a  majority  of  the 
shares  of  common  stock  voting  In  person  or 
by  proxy  at  the  annual  meeting,  or  other 
special  meeting,  at  which  such  resolution  is 
considered.". 
8«c  HI.  mobtgage  insvbancb  pbogbah  loss 

BEDUCnON. 

(a)  Rboulatobt  Acnoas.— The  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urt>an  Development  shall 
take  appropriate  administrative  actions  to 
reduce  loaaea  in  cormectlon  with  the  mort- 
gage inaurance  programs  csLrrled  out  pursu- 
ant to  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(b)  Rbpobts  or  InannrTnTO  Numbxxs.— 
Title  V  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"ADTHORrrr  ro«  thx  sscbxtart  to  rxoxtikx 

MOBTOAGKXS  and  LKHDBaS  TO  XXPOBT  TAX- 
PATXB  XSBNTIFTIlfO  mnOEBS  OP  BORaowxas 
"Sbc.  533.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  to  assist  in  enforcing  the  re- 
qulremenU  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  may 
require  a  mortgagee  approved  under  this 
Act.  or  a  lender  holding  a  contract  of  Insur- 
ance under  tlUe  I  of  thla  Act.  to  dlsdose  to 
the  Secretary  the  taxpayer  identifying  num- 
bers contained  in  the  records  of  the  mortga- 
gee or  lender  with  respect  to  borrowers 
under  any  program  under  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  esUblish  such  safeguards  as  are 
necessary  (as  determined  In  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary)  to  ensure  that  in- 


formation secured  under  this  section  is  used 
only  for  the  purpoee  of  SMlstlng  the  Secre- 
tary In  enforcing  the  requirements  of  this 
Act.  The  term  taxpayer  identifying 
number*  has  the  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  section  6109  of  tbe  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1054.". 

(c)  Rbpobts  st  MoBTOAOBBa— Title  V  of 
tbe  National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"OIBacnOM  TO  TRB  aaCBRABT  TO  BBQUIBB 
MOBTBAOBBa  WITH  ABOVX  BOBMAI.  BATES  OP 
EABLT.  SBBIOU8  DBPAULTS  AMD  OJlOU  TO 
SUBMTT  BBPOBTS  AMD  TAKX  OOBBBCnVX 
ACTIOB 

"Sbc.  534.  (a)  To  reduce  losses  in  connec- 
tion with  mortgage  insurance  programs 
under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  review, 
at  least  once  a  year,  the  rate  of  early  serious 
defaults  and  claims  involving  mortgagees 
approved  under  this  Act.  On  the  basis  of 
this  review,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  each 
mortgagee  which,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, had  a  rate  of  early  serious  defaults 
and  claims  during  the  preceding  year  which 
was  higher  than  the  normal  rate  for  the  ge- 
ographic area  or  areas  In  which  that  mort- 
gagee does  business.  In  the  notification,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  each  mortgagee  to 
submit  a  report,  within  a  time  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  containing  the  mortga- 
gee's (1)  explanation  for  the  above  normal 
rate  of  early  serious  defaults  and  claims;  (2) 
plan  for  corrective  action.  If  applicable,  both 
with  regard  to  mortgages  (A)  in  default:  and 
(B)  lU  mortgage-proceaaing  system  in  gener- 
al; and  (3)  a  timeframe  within  which  this 
corrective  action  will  be  begun  and  complet- 
ed. If  the  Secretary  does  not  agree  with  thla 
timeframe  or  plan,  a  mutually  agreeable 
timeframe  and  plan  will  be  detemtined. 

"(b)  FaUure  of  the  mortgagee  to  submit  a 
report  required  under  subsection  (a)  within 
the  time  determined  by  the  Secretary  or  to 
commence  or  complete  the  plan  for  correc- 
tive action  within  the  timeframe  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  may  be  cause  for  sus- 
pension of  the  mortgagee  from  partidpation 
in  programs  under  this  Act.". 

sec  13S.  MORTGAGES  ON  HAWAIIAN  HOME  LAND8 
AND  INDIAN  LANDS. 

(a)  Hawaiiam  Homx  Lakos.— (1)  Section 
347  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Insurance  of  a  mortgage 
using  the  authority  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  the  obligation  of  the  General  Insur- 
ance Fund  created  pursuant  to  section  519 
of  this  Act.  The  mortgagee  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  insurance  as  pro- 
vided In  section  304  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  mortgages  insured  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, except  that  all  references  in  section 
304  to  the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance 
Fund  or  the  Fund  shall  be  construed  to 
refer  to  the  Oeneral  Insurance  Fund,  and 
all  references  in  section  304  to  section  203 
shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the  section 
under  which  the  mortgage  Is  insured.". 

(3)  Section  247(cKl)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "(or.  In  the  case  of  an 
individual  who  succeeds  a  spouse  or  parent 
in  an  interest  in  a  lease  of  Hawaiian  home 
lands,  such  lower  percentage  as  may  be  es- 
tablished for  such  suooesslon  under  section 
309  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Act,  1930,  or  under  the  corresponding  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  adopted  under  section  4  of  the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  for  the  admis- 


sion of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union', 
approved  March  18. 1969  (73  Stat.  5)". 

(b)  IroiAB  liAinM.— Section  248  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  subsections  (f),  (g),  and 
(h)  aa  aubsections  (g).  (h).  and  (i),  respec- 
tively, and  inaertlng  after  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  insurance  of  a  mortgage 
using  the  authority  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  the  obligation  of  the  Oeneral  Insur- 
ance Fund  created  pursxiant  to  section  519 
of  this  Act.  The  mortgagee  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  Insurance  as  pro- 
vided in  section  304  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  mortgages  insured  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, except  that  all  references  in  section 
304  to  the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance 
Fund  or  the  Fund  shall  be  construed  to 
refer  to  the  Oeneral  Insurance  Fund,  and 
all  references  in  section  204  to  section  203 
shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the  section 
under  which  the  mortgage  is  insured.";  and 

(2)  striking  out  in  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (gX3)  and  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (g)(5).  as  such  subsections  were  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (1),  "Insurance 
fund"  each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Oeneral  Insurance  F\md". 

SEC  ISS.  FHA  TTfLB  I  REGULATIONS. 

(a)  Ik  Oxbxbal.— Until  January  1,  1988, 
any  applicant  for  a  loan  Insured  under  title 
I  of  the  National  Housing  Act  may  (at  the 
option  of  the  applicant)  have  such  applica- 
tion considered  under— 

(1)  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  in  effect 
on  January  15,  1980;  or 

(2)  the  regulations  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment on  O:tober  25,  1985  (50  Federal  Regis- 
ter 43516  et  seq.,  relating  to  insurance  of 
title  I  property  improvement  and  manufac- 
tured home  loans). 

(b)  Revikw  op  Rbgulatiohs.— Prior  to 
January  1,  1988,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  shaU  reopen  the 
regulations  referred  to  in  subsection  (aK2) 
for  public  comment  and  take  into  consider- 
ation the  comments  received. 

SBC  IM.  HOME  BQUrrY  CONVERSION  MORTGAGE 
INSURANCE  DEMONSTRATION. 

(a)  III  OxifXEAL. —Title  II  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

"DEMOMSTBATION  ntOORAM  OP  IMSITBAIICX  OP 
HOMX  EQDTTT  COirVERSIOR  MORTGAGBS  POB 
BLDBBLT  HOMBOWHZXS 

"Sbc.  254.  (a)  Pubposb.— The  purpose  of 
this  section  is  to  authorize  and  require  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram of  mortgage  Insurance  designed— 

"(1)  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  elderly 
homeowners  by  reducing  the  effect  of  the 
economic  hardship  caused  by  the  increasing 
costs  of  meeting  health,  housing,  and  sub- 
sistence needs  at  a  time  of  reduced  income, 
through  the  insurance  of  home  equity  con- 
version mortgages  to  permit  the  conversion 
of  a  portion  of  accumulated  home  equity 
into  liquid  assets; 

"(2)  to  encourage  and  Increase  the  involve- 
ment of  mortgagees  and  participants  in  the 
secondary  mortgage  market  in  the  making 
and  servicing  of  home  equity  conversion 
mortgagea  for  elderly  homeowners;  and 

"(3)  to  require  the  evaluktion  of  data  to 
determine — 

"(A)  the  extent  of  the  need  and  demand 
among  elderly  homeowners  for  insured  and 
uninsured  home  equity  conversion  mort- 
gages; 


"(B)  the  types  of  home  equity  eonverston 
mortgages  that  best  serve  tbe  needs  and  in- 
terests of  elderly  homeowners,  tbe  Federal 
Oovemment.  and  lenders;  and 

"(C)  the  appropriate  scope  and  nature  of 
partidpation  by  the  Secretary  in  connection 
with  home  equity  conversion  mortgages  for 
elderly  homeowners. 

"(b)  Dbpibitiobs.— For  purposes  of  this 
section: 

"(1)  The  terms  'elderly  homeowner'  and 
'homeowner*  mean  any  homeowiter  who  la. 
and  wboae  spouse,  if  any,  is.  at  least  63 
years  of  age  or  such  greater  age  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

"(2)  The  terms  'mortgage',  'mortgagee', 
'mortgagor',  and  'State'  have  tbe  meanings 
given  such  terms  in  section  201. 

"(3)  The  term  'home  equity  ocmversion 
mortgage'  means  a  first  mortgage  which 
provides  for  future  payments  to  the  h(»ne- 
owner  based  on  accumulated  equity  and 
which  a  housing  creditor  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 803(2)  of  the  Oam-St  Oermaln  Depod- 
tory  Institutions  Act  of  1983)  is  authorised 
to  make  (A)  under  any  law  of  the  United 
States  (other  than  section  804  of  bu(^  Act) 
or  applicable  agency  regulations  thereun- 
der (B)  in  accordance  with  section  804  of 
such  Act,  notwithstanding  any  State  consti- 
tution, law,  or  regulation;  or  (C)  under  any 
State  constitution,  law,  or  regulation. 

"(c)  Insdhaitce  ADTHORrrr.- The  Secre- 
tary may,  upon  application  by  a  mortgagee, 
insure  any  home  equity  conversion  mort- 
gage eligible  for  insurance  under  this  sec- 
tion and.  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  make  commit- 
ments for  the  insurance  of  such  mortgages 
prior  to  the  date  of  their  execution  or  dis- 
bursement to  the  extent  that  the  Secntary 
determines  such  mortgages— 

"(1)  have  promise  for  Improving  the  finan- 
cial situation  or  otherwise  meeting  the  spe- 
dal  needs  of  elderly  homeowners; 

"(3)  will  Include  appropriate  safeguards 
for  mortgagors  to  offset  the  q>ecial  risks  of 
such  mortgages:  and 

"(3)  have  a  potential  for  a(x«ptance  In  the 
private  mortgage  market. 

"(d)  Eugibujtt  RaqvixncBiiTS.- To  be  el- 
igible for  Insurance  under  this  section,  a 
mortgage  shall— 

"(I)  have  been  made  to  a  mortgagee  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  as  responsible  and 
able  to  service  the  mortgage  properly: 

"(3)  have  been  executed  by  a  mortgagor 
who— 

"(A)  qualifies  as  an  elderly  homeowner. 

"(B)  has  received  information  as  provided 
in  subsection  (f );  and 

"(C)  meets  any  additional  reqtiirements 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary; 

"(3)  be  secured  by  a  dwelling  that  is  de- 
signed principally  for  a  l-family  reddenoe 
and  is  occupied  by  the  mortgagor  and  that 
has  a  value  not  to  exceed  the  maximum 
dollar  amount  establiahed  by  the  Secretary 
imder  section  203(bX3)  for  a  one-family  red- 
dence; 

"(4)  provide  that  prepayment,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  may  be  made  without  penalty  at 
any  time  during  the  period  of  the  mortgage; 

"(5)  provide  for  a  fixed  or  variable  interest 
rate  or  future  sharing  between  the  mortga- 
gor and  the  mortgagee  of  the  appreciation 
In  the  \-alue  of  the  property,  as  agreed  upon 
by  the  mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee: 

"(6)  contain  provisions  for  satisfaction  of 
the  obligation  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary; 

"(7)  provide  that  tbe  homeowner  shall  not 
be  liable  for  any  difference  between  the  net 
amoimt  of  the  remaining  indebtedneaa  of 
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Um  bomaowiwr  undv  the  iBorttac*  >n<i  tb« 
WBouDt  iteamrtA  by  the  moftcMM  Irom— 
"(A)  a  foredanire  asle:  or 
"(B)  ttM  temanac*  beneflU  paid  punuant 
to  aabMettat  UXIXC):  aod 

"<•)  ooBtalD  meh  teren  and  pitnnaone 
with  n«eet  to  Ineunuioe.  repaln.  alter- 
attoB*.  pannent  of  taxee.  <lefault  luaervi. 
aaUnqoeney  ehanaa.  foreeloaure  prooeed- 
fgtgn^  Mittiipat*""  of  maturtty.  additional 
■Dd  Moandary  ItaM.  and  other  matten  aa 
the  Owiretary  may  preecribe. 

"(e>  DmxoauBB  it  lio«TQ*ao.— The 
aeuetaryahall  require  each  laortcacec  of  a 
moctcace  liMured  under  thla  aeetlon  to 
make  available  to  the  homeowner— 

"(1)  at  the  time  of  the  loan  appUcatloa  a 
written  Itat  of  the  namee  and  addremm  of 
thiid-party  Information  aoureee  who  are  ap- 
proved by  theaMretary  aa  reaponalble  and 
able  to  ptoTlde  the  Information  required  by 
mbaectmn  (fX 

"(»  at  leaet  10  daya  prior  to  loan  doalng. 
a  iieiMint  t»p»«<«»'«»f  the  homeowner's 
rlsbta.  obUgatlona.  and  remedlea  with  re- 
9eet  to  temporary  abacnoae  from  the  home, 
late  pTrntr**.  and  payment  default  by  the 
lendv.  all  itm'««*««'««  requlrinc  mtlaf action 
o(  the  loan  obUcatlon.  and  any  other  Infor- 
iMHnn  that  the  Secretary  may  require:  and 
"(S)  on  an  annual  baali  (but  not  later  than 
January  SI  of  each  year),  a  itatement  ram- 
p.«ii«i.H  the  total  principal  amount  paid  to 
the  homeowner  under  the  loan  eeeured  by 
the  mortcace.  the  total  amount  of  deferred 
Intereat  added  to  the  prtndpaL  and  the  out- 
,«.~w«j  loan  balance  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

"(f)  layosMATioa  Bumcn  worn  MOKia*- 
ooaa.— The  Secretary  ehall  provide  or  cauae 
to  be  provided  by  enUUea  other  than  the 
l^^wiar  the  Information  required  In  lubaec- 
tlon  (dXSXB).  Such  Information  ehall  be 
dtoeiMHd  with  the  mortcacor  and  ahall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  optlona  other  than  a  home  eqtilty 
converatoB  mortcace  that  are  avaOable  to 
the  homeowner.  Indudinc  other  housina. 
■octal  MTvioe.  health,  and  financial  optlonK 
"(3)  other  home  equity  conversion  optlona 
that  are  or  may  become  available  to  the 
homeowner,  such  aa  mle-leaaeback  financ- 
hn,  deferred  payment  loana.  and  property 
tax  deferral: 

"(»  the  financial  ImpUcatlona  of  entering 
into  a  home  equity  oonveralon  mortcace: 
and 

"(4)  a  dtadoaure  that  a  home  eqidty  con- 
version mortcace  may  have  tax  oonM- 
quencea.  affect  eUcibOlty  for  amistanoe 
under  Federal  and  State  programa.  and 
have  an  Impact  on  the  estate  and  heirs  of 
the  homeowner,  and 

"(6)  any  other  information  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  require.  

"(g)  LmrrATioii  ow  Imsukmics  Aothos- 
ITT.— Ho  mortgage  may  be  Insured  under 
thto  section  after  September  SO,  1991, 
except  punuant  to  a  commitment  to  insure 
tasued  on  or  before  such  date.  The  total 
number  of  mortgagea  insured  under  this 
aeetlon  may  not  exceed  ajMX).  In  no  case 
may  the  benefits  of  insurance  under  this 
section  exceed  the  maximum  dollar  amount 
eatabltahed  under  section  aos<bK3)  for  a 
one-family  residenoe. 

"(h)  AasmnaraATrvs  AuTBoarrr.— The 
Secretary  may — 

"(I)  enter  into  such  contracts  and  agree- 
ments with  Federal.  State,  and  local  agen- 
eiea,  public  and  private  entitles,  and  such 
other  peraou  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
purpoaea  of  thla  section:  and 


"(1)  make  such  investlgattona  and  studies 
of  data,  and  publlah  and  distribute  such  re- 
ports, as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

"(1)    PaoTBcnoa    of    Huiiauwaaa    ahb 


"(I)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  and  In  order  to  further  the  purpoaes 
of  the  ilwiMMiatrstlnn  program  authorised  in 
thte  section,  the  Secretary  shan  take  any 
action  naeeasary- 

"(A)  to  provide  any  mortgagor  under  this 
■ectkm  with  funds  to  which  the  mortgagor 
Is  entitled  under  the  insured  mortgage  or 
ancillary  contracts  but  that  the  mortgagor 
haa  not  received  because  of  the  default  of 
the  party  responsible  for  payment: 

"(B)  to  obtain  repayment  of  dlsburse- 
menU  provided  under  subparagraph  (A) 
from  any  source:  and 

"(C)  to  provide  any  mortgagee  under  thU 
secUon  with  fundi  not  to  exceed  the  Umita- 
tioos  In  subsection  (g)  to  which  the  mortga- 
gee is  entitled  under  the  terms  of  the  in- 
sured mortgage  or  ancillary  contracts  au- 
thorised In  this  secUon. 

"(2)  Actions  under  paragraph  (1)  may  in- 
clude— 

'(A)  disbursing  funds  to  the  mortgagor  or 
mortgagee  from  the  Oeneral  Insurance 
Fund: 

"(B)  accepting  an  assignment  of  the  in- 
sured mortgage  notwithstanding  that  the 
mortgagor  is  not  in  default  under  lU  terms, 
and  f^kif'^^'^g  the  amount  and  making  the 
payment  of  the  insurance  claim  on  such  as- 
signed mortgage: 

"(C)  requiring  a  subordinate  mortgage 
from  the  mortgagor  at  any  time  in  order  to 
secure  repaymenU  of  any  funds  advanced  or 
to  be  advanced  to  the  mortgagor 

"(D)  requiring  a  subrogation  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  righto  of  any  parties  to  the 
transaction  against  any  defaulting  partlea: 
and 
"(E)  imposing  premium  charges. 
"(J)  SAraon&BS  To  Paxvswr  DisPLAcsMxirr 
or  HoMBOwna.— The  Secretary  may  not 
Insure  a  home  equity  conversion  mortgage 
under  this  section  unless  such  mortgage 
providea  that  the  homeowner's  obligation  to 
ntlsf y  the  loan  obligation  U  deferred  untU 
the  homeowner's  death,  the  sale  of  the 
home,  or  the  occurrence  of  other  evento 
•pedfled  to  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'homeowner'  includes  the  spouse  of  a  home- 
owner. 

"(k)  Raroar  to  Cotraaasa.— <1)  The  Secre- 
tary »h»n.  not  later  than  Septonber  30. 
19W,  submit  an  interim  report  to  (ingress 
deacribing — 

"(A)  deaign  and  Implementation  of  the 
demonstration: 

"(B)  number  and  types  of  reverse  mort- 
gages written  to  date: 

"(C)  profUe  of  participant  homeowner- 
txnrowers.  Including  Incomes,  home  equity, 
and  regional  distribution:  and 

"(D)  problems  encountered  In  implemen- 
tation. Including  Impedimento  associated 
with  SUte  or  Federal  laws  or  reguUtlons 
governing  taxes,  insurance,  securities,  public 
benefits.  h*nk<ny,  and  any  other  problems 
In  Implementation  that  the  Secretary  en- 
counters. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  March  SO.  1993.  the 
Seentary  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  prelim- 
inary evaluation  of  the  program  authorised 
In  this  section.  Such  evaluation  shall  In- 
clude an  updated  report  on  the  matters  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1)  and  shall  In  addi- 
tion— 

"(A)  describe  the  typea  of  mortgages  ap- 
propriate for  inclusion  in  such  program: 


(B)  describe  any  ehangea  in  the  insur- 
ance programa  under  this  title,  or  in  other 
Federal  regulatory  (vovislons.  determined 
to  be  appropriate: 

'(C)  deacrfbe  any  risk  created  under  such 
mortgagea  to  mortgagors  and  mortgagees  or 
the  inn"*''^  programs  under  this  title,  and 
whether  the  risk  Is  adsquately  covered  by 
the  premiums  under  the  insurance  pro- 
grama: 

"(D)  evaluate  whether  such  program  has 
improved  the  financial  situation  or  other- 
wise met  the  special  needs  of  participating 
elderly  homeowners: 

"(K)  evaluate  whether  such  program  has 
Included  appropriate  safeguards  for  mortga- 
gors to  offset  the  special  risks  of  such  mort- 
gages: 

"(F)  evaluate  whether  home  equity  con- 
version mortgages  liave  a  potential  for  ac- 
ceptance in  the  private  market:  and 

"(O)  evaluate  whether  such  program  has 
increased  secondary  mortgage  market  activi- 
ty with  reapect  to  home  equity  conversion 
mortgagea 

The  preliminary  evaluation  shall  incorpo- 
rate oommenU  and  recommendations  solic- 
ited by  the  Secretary  from  the  Board  of 
Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, the  Federal  CouncU  on  Aging.  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  (Currency,  and  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  Board  regarding  any 
of  the  matters  referred  to  In  this  paragraph 
or  paragraph  (1). 

"(S)  Ftdlowing  submission  of  the  prelimi- 
nary evaluation,  the  Secretary  shaU,  on  a  bi- 
ennial basis,  submit  to  the  Congress  an  up- 
dated report  and  evaluation  covering  the 
period  since  the  most  recent  report  under 
this  subsection  and  shall  Include  analysis  of 
the  repayment  of  the  home  equity  conver- 
sion mortgages  tmder  this  demonstration 
during  such  period.". 

(b)  RaouL»Tioas.-The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall— 

( 1 )  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  consult  with  lend- 
ers, insurers,  and  organizations  and  Individ- 
uals with  expertise  In  home  equity  conver- 
sion In  developing  proposed  regulations  im- 
plementing section  364  of  the  Nati<mal 
Housing  Act:  and 

(2)  within  9  months.  Issue  proposed  regu- 
lations implementing  section  2M  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act. 

SBC  US.  AUTHOBmr  TO  PUBCRA8B  8CCOND  MOVf- 
CACn. 

(a)  FKDsaAi.  National  MoaTOAOS  Associa- 
noa— Section  S03(bX6XAXI)  of  the  Federal 
Natl<mal  Mortgage  Aasodation  Charter  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  "untU  Octo- 
ber I.  1961.". 

(b)  FmaaAL  Hoia  Uoaji  Moktqagb  Corpo- 
RATioa.— SecUon  305(aX4KAKl)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Mortgage  CorporaUon  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  "untU  October  I, 
1981.". 

8K.  IM.  MISCCLLANCOim  AMKNDIfKNT8. 

(a)  Section  333  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  proviso  of 
subsection  (aK7)  "a  rate  not  in  excess  of  the 
nn^'Hiwiim  rate  prescribed  under  the  applica- 
ble secUon  or  UUe  of  this  Act"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowinr  "such  rate  as 
may  be  agreed  u(x>n  by  the  mortgagor  and 
the  mortgagee"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  the  second  proviso  of 
subsection  (aK7)  "maturity,  a  principal  obli- 
gation, and  an  Interest  rate"  and  Inserting 


In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "maturity  and 
a  principal  obligation"; 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  the  second 
proviao  of  subsection  (aXT)  before  the  semi- 
colon the  following:  ",  and  shall  bear  Inter- 
est at  such  rate  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee":  and 

(4)  by  "— ~W"g  clause  (1)  of  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (d)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(1)  bear  Interest  at  such  rate  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  mortgagor  and  the 
mortgagee,". 

(b)  Section  333(1X3XB)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  bear  Interest  at  such  rate  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  mortgagor  and  the 
mortgagee:". 

(c)  Section  336  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(h)"  In  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (1X1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "(fX4)". 

(d)  Section  344(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  redeaig- 
nattng  paragraphs  (3).  (4),  (S),  and  (6)  as 
paragraphs  (3),  (3),  (4),  and  (S).  respecUvely. 

(e)  Section  347(aX3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Mortgagor"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "mortgagor". 

(f )  Section  348  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  in  subsecUon  (aXl) 

"lands"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "land"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  subsecUon  (aX3) 
"lands";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "tribal  or  trust  land"  in 
subsecUon  (d)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"trust  or  otherwise  restricted  land". 

(g)  SecUon  353  of  siich  Act  Is  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  the  fourth  sentence  of 

subsectton  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  followinr  "For  purposes  of  this  secUon. 
the  term  'net  appreciated  value'  means  the 
amount  by  wlilch  the  sales  price  of  the 
property  (less  the  mortgagor's  selling  costs) 
exceeds  the  actual  project  cost  after  comple- 
tion, as  approved  by  the  Secretary."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsecti<ni  (c)  "304"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  -'307";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  followinr  "The  term  original  priiMdpal 
face  amount  of  the  mortgage'  as  used  in  sec- 
Uon 307  shall  not  include  the  mortgagee's 
share  of  net  appreciated  value.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  secUon  81<Kh)  of 
such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(exclusive  oV  and  aU 
that  follows  through  "307"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "at  such  rate  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee"; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  "not  to  exceed  the  rate  applica- 
ble to  mortgages  Insured  under  section  203" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  rate  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  mortgagor  and 
the  mortgagee". 

(1)  SecUon  303(kK3KB)  and  secUon 
34l(bX3)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"mortgagor"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"borrower"  and  by  striking  out  "mortgagee" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "financial  insU- 
tutlon". 
nc  in.  CHANCC  m  rm  ocFiNrnoN  or  vrmt- 

AN. 

The  NaUonal  Housing  Act  is  amended— 
(1)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "other 
than  dishonorable"  at  the  end  of  the  first 
undesignated  paragraph  of  section  303(bX3) 
the  following:  ":  Provided.  That  persons  en- 
listing in  the  armed  forces  after  September 
7,  1980,  or  entering  acUve  duty  after  Octo- 
ber 16,  1981.  shall  have  their  eligibility  de- 


termined   In    aooordanoe    with    38    nj8.C. 
3103A(d)";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  "othn' 
than  dishonorable"  at  the  end  of  the  last 
senteixie  of  secUon  230(dX3XAXl)  the  fol- 
lowing: ":  Provided  further.  That  persons 
enlisting  in  the  armed  forces  after  Septem- 
ber 7, 1980,  or  entering  acUve  duty  after  Oc- 
tober 16.  1981.  shaU  have  their  eUgtbOity  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  38  U.S.C. 
3103A(d)". 
SBC  in.  REPBAL  OT  BBCnON  144(c)  OP  OOIN8UB- 

ANCB  AirraoBmr. 
Section  344(c)  of  the  NaUonal  Housing 
Act  Is  hereby  repealed. 

SBC  IM.  PROTOrm  HOUSING  COSTS. 

SecUon  9(H  of  the  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Act  of  1977  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

SEC  I4«.  CRKOrr  UmTATlON. 

Any  new  credit  authority  (as  defined  in 
secUon  3  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974)  which  Is 
provided  by  tlUs  Act  shall  be  effecUve  only 
to  such  extent  or  In  such  amounto  as  may 
be  approved  In  appropriation  Acto. 

Sabdtie  C— CosMMUiit)'  aag  Ndghborliood 
DevdopaMBt  and  CosscrvatioM  Prograaii 
SBC  141.  cm  AND  COUNTY  CLASSIPICA'nONS. 

(a)  MxtxopoLiTAH  Cmr.— SecUon  103(aX4) 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel<H>- 
ment  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"September  30,  1987"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "September  30, 1989";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowiitg  new  sentence:  "Any  city  classified  as 
a  metropolitan  city  pursuant  to  the  first  or 
second  sentence  of  Uils  paragraph,  and  that 
no  longer  qualifies  as  a  metropolitan  city 
under  such  first  or  second  sentence  in  a 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  fiscal  year  1989, 
shall  retain  lU  dasslflcaUon  as  a  metropoli- 
tan city  for  such  fiscal  year  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  except  that  in  such  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  (A)  the  amount  of  the  grant 
to  such  city  shall  be  50  percent  of  the  for- 
mula value  under  secUon  106(b);  and  (B)  the 
remaining  SO  percent  shall  be  added  to  the 
amount  allocated  under  section  106(d)  to 
the  State  in  which  the  city  Is  located  and 
the  city  shall  be  eligible  In  such  succeeding 
fiscal  year  to  receive  a  distribution  from  the 
State  allocation  under  section  106(d)  as  in- 
creased by  this  sentence.". 

(b)  Mbtropolitaii  Citt  Option.— SecUon 
103(aX4)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  third  sentence  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Any  unit  of 
general  \ocaX  government  that  becomes  eli- 
gible to  be  classified  as  a  metropolitan  city, 
and  was  not  classified  as  a  metropolitan  dty 
In  the  immediately  preceding  fiscal  year, 
may,  upon  submission  of  written  noUfica- 
Uon  to  the  Secretary,  defer  ito  classiflcaUon 
as  a  metropolitan  dty  for  all  purposes  imder 
this  UUe.  If  it  electo  to  have  Its  population 
induded  In  an  urban  county  under  subsec- 
Uon (d).  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, a  dty  may  elect  not  to  retain  Ito  clas- 
sification as  a  metropolitan  dty  for  fiscal 
year  1988.". 

(c)  UaaAN  0>uNTT.— SecUon  103(aX6)  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "Such  term  also  Indudes  a 
county  that  has  a  combined  population  in 
excess  of  175,000.  has  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  housing  unlto  of  the  area  tmsewered. 
and  has  an  aquifer  that  was  designated 
before  March  1.  1987,  a  sole  source  aquifer 


by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
with  the  amount  of  the  grant  to  such  urtian 
county  under  this  clause  to  be  deducted 
from  the  State's  allocation  under  aeetlon 
106(d)."; 

(3)  In  the  second  sentence,  by  stilking  out 
"September  30.  1987"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "September  30. 1989":  and 

(3)  by  stalking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fcdlowlng  new 
sentence:  "Any  county  rlssslfted  as  an 
urban  county  pursuant  to  the  fiist  or 
second  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  and  that 
no  longer  qualifies  as  an  urban  county 
under  such  first  or  second  sentence  In  a 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  flacal  year  1969, 
shall  retain  ito  rlswlflratlnn  as  an  urban 
county  for  such  fiscal  year  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  except  that  In  sudi  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  (A)  the  amount  of  the  grant 
to  such  an  urban  county  shall  be  50  percent 
of  the  formula  value  under  seetian  106(b): 
and  (B)  the  remaining  50  percent  shall  be 
added  to  the  amount  allocated  undo'  sec- 
tion 106(d)  to  the  SUte  in  which  the  urban 
county  Is  located  and  the  urban  county 
shall  be  eligible  In  such  succeeding  fiscal 
year  to  receive  a  distribution  from  the  State 
allocation  under  section  106(d)  as  increased 
by  this  sentence.". 

(d)  RzTENTiON  OP  UasAN  CouNTT  CLASSIFI- 
CATION.—Section  103(aX6)  of  the  w<Mi»««f 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  in  the  second  smtenoe  by  insnt- 
ing  "at  1984"  after  "flacal  year  1983". 

(e>  DiFmiiioN  or  "Abba  Intolvbd".— The 
last  sentence  of  secUon  103(aX30XA)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
except  that  in  the  case  of  amounto  distribut- 
ed under  section  106(d)  to  unlto  of  general 
local  government  located  in  nonmetropoU- 
tan  areas,  the  area  Involved  shall  be  the 
entire  nonmetropolltan  area  of  the  State". 

(f)  Elisibu  AcTiviTias.— Section 
105(aX15)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "granto"  both  places  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""assistance". 

(g)  ENxacT  Usx  STBAiaaiBS — SecUon 
105(aX16)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"'(16)  activities  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  energy  use  strateglea  related  to  a 
redplent's  development  goals,  to  assure  that 
those  goals  are  achieved  with  maximum 
energy  efficiency,  indudtng  Items  such  as— 

"(A)  an  analysis  of  the  manner  in,  and  the 
extent  to,  which  energy  conservation  objec- 
tives wlU  l)e  integrated  into  local  govern- 
ment operations,  purchasing  and  service  de- 
livery, capital  improvemento  budgeting, 
waste  management,  district  heating  and 
cooling,  land  use  planning  and  sonlng.  and 
traffic  control,  parking,  and  public  transpor- 
tation functions;  and 

'"(B)  a  statement  of  the  actions  the  recipi- 
ent will  take  to  foster  energy  conservation 
and  the  use  of  renewable  energy  resources 
in  the  private  sector,  indudlng  the  enact- 
ment and  enforcement  of  local  codes  and  or- 
dinances to  encotuage  or  mandate  energy 
oonsnvation  or  use  of  renewable  energy  re- 
sources, financial  and  other  assistance  to  be 
provided  (prindpaUy  for  the  benefit  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  persons)  to  make 
energy  conserving  Improvemento  to  residen- 
tial structures,  and  any  other  proposed 
energy  conservation  activltiea;". 

(h)  Stats  Cbbtipication.— Section 
106(dX3)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Ad  of  1974  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  subparagraph  (C) 
"the  Governor  must  certify  that  the  State" 
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"the  State 


and  bmutttm  in   U*u   th«r«o( 
Burt  MTtify  that  it":  and 

(S)  by  gtriktem  out  in  nibpwMnpb  (I» 
•ntat  Oovwnor  of  Meta  8t»t«"  uad  InMrtlnc 
In  UautlMraofniM  State".  

(1)  Owwiwiin"'  or  OBTAn  Covwrtua  am 
Cmm  Vtamt  Xfaaui  Davnoman  Acnom 
QmAMt  PMiMUH.-aec!ttaii  llMBXl)  of  the 
HiHWi'f  "^  ooBunnnlty  DevelopoMnt  Act 
of  irr4  to  aaidurl  by  addtat  at  the  end 
tboeof  the  foUowtnc  new  mtanoe:  "Sucb 
tern  ako  Ineludaa  tbe  eounttaa  of  Kauai. 
fMmny  and  Haven  in  tlie  State  of  HawaU.". 

SK.   I«L  UBBAN   KVOjOnnNr   ACTION   GKAWr 


(a)  AtmnuuTioH.— Sectlaa  UWa)  of  the 
Bfff^i^m  and  Oommunlty  Development  Act 
of  irr4  ta  fi"»— M»«Mt  by  etrlkinc  out  the  last 
MBtenoe  and  toaertinc  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
foOowtnr-  "Tbefe  are  authortnd  to  be  ap- 
nraoriated  to  earry  out  the  provtetoni  of 
thto  aeotloB  not  to  ezeeed  1440.000.000  for 
«ach  of  the  ftaeal  yean  IM4  and  lOOO.  eueh 
^m—  aa  may  be  naoeawry  for  ftooal  year* 
IMS  and  1M7.  and  $UB.00O.O0O  for  each  of 
tbe  ftacal  yean  IMS  and  ISM.  Any  amount 
appnprteted  under  tbe  precedtnt  aentenoe 
jhaii  ramatn  avmOable  until  expended.". 

(b)  PaortCT  QOAUTT  Omtbua.— Section 
llMdXl)  of  the  Houainc  and  Community 
Devdopment  Act  of  1074  la  amended- 

(1)  by  tiMertInc  a  daah  before  "(A)": 

(3)  by  Indentlnc  aabparacrapba  (A)  and 
(B)  in  the  nme  manner  as  aubparacraphs 
(C>  and  (D).  aa  Inaerted  by  this  subaectlon: 

(S)  In  aubparacraph  (A),  by  atriklnt  out 
"as  tbe  primary  criterion."; 

(4)  by  atrlklnc  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
aubparacraph  (B>:  and 

(5)  by  atrfktnc  out  aubparacraph  (C)  and 
tnaerttnc  in  Ueu  thereof  the  followinc  new 
■ubparasnpbs: 

"(C)  tbe  foOowtnc  other  criteria: 
"(0  the  extent  to  which  the  crant  will 
rthnywt*  economic  recovery  by  leveraclnc 
private  Inveatment: 

"(U)  tbe  numbo-  of  permanent  Jobs  to  be 
oeated  and  their  relation  to  the  amount  of 
crant  fundi  requeated; 

"(in)  tbe  moportlon  of  permanent  Joba  ac- 
oearible  to  lower  income  peraona  and  mlnori- 
tlea.  IndwUnc  penima  who  are  unemployed: 
"(iv)  the  extent  to  which  the  project  will 
retain  Joba  that  will  be  loat  without  the  pro- 
vlalon  of  a  crant  under  thla  aectlon: 

"(V)  the  extent  to  which  the  project  will 
relieve  the  meet  yi  tming  employment  or 
naldentUl  needa  of  the  applicant  by— 

"(I)  reonploylnc  worken  In  a  skill  that 
baa  leoenUy  suffered  a  sharp  Increase  in  un- 
employment kscaUr. 

"(11)  letralnlnc  recently  unemployed  resi- 
dents In  new  akllla: 

"(in)  provktlnc  tralnlnc  to  increase  the 
local  pool  of  skilled  labor,  or 

"(IV)  produdnc  decent  houslnc  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  persons  in  cases 
where  such  houstnc  is  In  severe  shortace  in 
tbe  area  of  tbe  applicant,  except  that  an  ap- 
pUcatton  aball  be  considered  to  produce 
hoiMtnc  for  low-  and  moderate-Income  per- 
sons under  this  clause  mily  If  mch  appllca- 
tion  piopcaea  that  (a)  not  leas  than  51  per- 
cent of  all  fundi  available  for  the  project 
tlian  be  used  for  dwelllnc  units  and  related 
facfllUea;  and  (b)  not  leaa  than  30  percent  of 
all  funda  used  tar  dwelllnc  unlU  and  related 
faff|it«*»  ahall  be  used  for  dwelllnc  units  to 
be  occupied  by  persona  of  low  and  moderate 
Income,  or  not  leas  than  30  percent  of  all 
dwelllnc  unlU  made  available  to  occupancy 
^iriny  fuch  fiuida  shall  be  occupied  by  per- 
sons of  low  and  moderate  Income,  whichever 
resulU  in  the  occupancy  of  more  dwelllnc 


units    by    persons    of    low    and    moderate 
income: 

"(vl)  tbe  Impact  of  the  proposed  acUvttiea 
en  the  fiscal  base  of  tbe  dty  or  urban 
county  and  Its  relation  to  the  amount  of 
crant  funda  requested: 

"(vU)  tbe  extent  to  which  State  or  local 
Oovemment  fimdlnc  or  special  ecoiMmlc  In- 
centives have  been  committed:  and 

"(vUl)  the  extent  to  which  the  project  wUl 
have  a  substantial  Impact  on  physical  and 
eoonomlc  development  of  the  dty  or  urban 
county,  the  proposed  activities  are  likely  to 
be  aocompllahed  in  a  timely  fashion  with 
the  crant  amount  available,  and  the  city  or 
urban  county  has  demonstrated  perform- 
ance In  houslnc  and  community  develop- 
ment pracmns:  and 

"(D)  additional  consideration  for  proJecU 
with  the  f oUowlnc  characteristics: 

"(I)  proJecU  to  be  located  within  a  dty  or 
urban  county  which  did  not  receive  a  pre- 
liminary crant  approval  under  this  section 
durlnc  the  la-month  period  precedlnc  the 
date  on  which  applications  are  required  to 
be  submitted  for  the  crant  compeUtlon  in- 
volved: and 

"(U)  twice  the  amount  of  the  additional 
considermtion  provided  under  clause  (1)  for 
proJecU  to  be  located  In  clUes  or  urltan 
counties  which  did  not  receive  a  preliminary 
crant  approval  durlnc  the  24-month  period 
precedlnc  the  date  on  which  applications 
under  this  section  are  required  to  be  submit- 
ted for  the  crant  competition  involved, 
if  a  dty  or  urban  county  has  submitted  and 
has  pendlnc  more  than  one  application,  the 
additional  consideration  provided  by  aub- 
paracraph (D)  of  the  precedlnc  senteiKe 
shall  be  available  only  to  the  project  In  such 
dty  or  urban  county  which  received  the 
hichest  number  of  polnU  under  subpara- 

craph  (C)  of  such  sentence.".  

(c)  SKLEcnom  LmrrAXiOHS  akb  CamaiA 
WxiOHT.— Section  110(d)  of  the  Houslnc  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followinc  new  paracraphs: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shaU  award  poinU  to 
each  application  as  follows: 

"(A)  not  more  than  3S  polnU  on  the  basis 
of  the  criteria  referred  to  in  paracraph 
(IXA): 

"(B)  not  more  than  35  points  on  the  basis 
of  the  criteria  referred  to  In  paracraph 
(IXB): 

"(C)  not  more  than  33  points  on  the  basis 
of  the  criteria  referred  to  In  paracraph 
(IXC):  and 

"(DXI)  I  additional  point  on  the  basis  of 
the  criterion  referred  to  in  paracraph 
(IXDXlV.or 

"(11)  3  additional  points  on  the  basis  of  the 
criterion  referred  to  In  paracraph  (IKDKIi). 
"(4)  The  Secretary  shaU  distribute  crant 
funds  under  this  section  so  that  to  the 
extent  pracUcable  durlnc  each  fundinc 
cyde— 

"(A)  65  percent  of  the  funds  Is  first  made 
available  utfl^lnc  all  of  the  criteria  aet 
forth  in  paracraph  (IV.  and 

"(B)  3S  percent  of  the  funds  la  then  made 
available  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  facton 
referred  to  in  subparacraphs  (C)  and  (D)  of 
paracraph  (1). 

"(6XA)  Within  30  days  of  the  start  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  announce 
the  number  of  competitions  for  crants  to  be 
held  In  that  fiscal  year.  The  number  of  com- 
petitions shall  be  not  less  than— 

"(1)  3  competitions  for  grants  under  para- 
craph (1)  for  cities  not  described  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (i)  (reUtinc  to  smaU 
dtiea)  and  urban  countlea:  and 
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(11)  3  oompetitiaaa  for  cltlea  described  In 
tbe  first  aentenoe  of  subsection  (I)  (relatlnc 
to  small  dtles). 

"(B)  Bach  competition  for  crants  de- 
scribed In  any  clause  of  aubparacraph  (A) 
shall  be  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of- 

"(i)  approximately  the  amount  of  the 
fun<k  available  for  such  cranU  for  the  nacal 
year  divided  by  the  number  of  competitions 
for  those  funds: 

"(11)  any  funds  available  for  such  crants  in 
any  previous  competition  that  are  not 
awarded:  and 

"(ill)  any  funds  available  for  such  crants 
In  any  previous  eompeUtkm  that  are  recap- 
tured.". 

(d)  UsK  or  RxrAis  OaAirr  Puma.— Section 
llMf)  of  the  Houslnc  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  is  ameftded  by  addlnc 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnr  "In  any 
caae  In  which  the  project  propoaea  the  re- 
payment to  the  apirtlcant  of  the  crant 
funds,  such  funds  shall  be  made  avaUable  by 
the  applicant  for  economic  development  ac- 
tlvltlea  that  are  ellclble  activities  under  this 
section  or  section  104.  The  applicant  shall 
annually  provide  the  Secretary  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  projected  receipt  and  use  of 
repaid  crant  funds  durlnc  the  next  year  to- 
cether  with  a  report  acceptable  to  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  use  of  such  funds  durlnc  the 
most  recent  precedlnc  full  fiscal  year  of  the 
applicant.". 

(e)  NoifDiscanniiATioir.— Section  ll»(r)  of 
the  Houslnc  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(r)  In  utllizlnc  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary when  provkUnc  assistance  and  apply- 
inc  selection  criteria  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  not  discriminate  acalnst  ap- 
plications on  the  basis  of  (1)  the  type  of  ac- 
tivity Involved,  whether  such  activity  is  pri- 
marily houslnc.  Industrial,  or  commercial: 
or  (3)  the  type  of  applicant,  whether  such 
applicant  Is  a  dty  or  urtian  county.". 

(f)  Rbposts  of  Conmoixaa  OnraaAL.- 
(IXA)  Not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the 

•-month  period  foUowlnc  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thla  Act  and  every  3  yean  thereaf- 
ter, the  Comptroller  Oener*!  of  the  United 
States  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
creas  a  comprehensive  report  evaluatinc  the 
ellcibUlty  stsindards  and  selection  criteria 
applicable  under  section  110  of  the  Houainc 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974. 

(B)  Such  report  shall  evaluate  In  detail 
the  standards  and  criteria  specified  In  such 
section  that  measure  the  level  or  compara- 
tive decree  of  economic  distress  of  cities  and 
urban  counties  and  the  effect  of  the  grants 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  such  standards  and 
criteria  on  stlmulatlnc  the  maximum  eco- 
nomic development  activity. 

(C)  Such  report  shall  also  evaluate  In 
detail  the  extent  to  which  the  economic  and 
social  daU  utilized  by  the  Secretary  in 
amrardlng  grants  under  such  section  is  cur- 
rent and  accurate,  and  shall  compare  the 
daU  used  by  the  Secretary  with  other  avail- 
able data.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  Concress  on 
whether  or  not  other  data  should  be  collect- 
ed by  the  Federal  Oovemment  In  order  to 
fairly  and  accurately  distribute  grants 
under  such  section  based  on  the  level  or 
comparative  degree  of  economic  distress. 
The  Comptroller  General  shall  also  make 
recommendations  on  whether  or  not  exlst- 
inc  data  should  be  collected  more  frequent- 
ly in  order  to  ensure  that  timely  data  Is  used 
to  evaluate  crant  applications  under  such 
section. 
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(3)  Not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the  3- 
month  period  followinc  the  date  of  the  final 
competition  for  cnuits  for  fiscal  year  1987 
under  section  110  of  the  Houslnc  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974,  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  States  shall 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Concress  a  com- 
prehensive report  describing  the  effect  of 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  on— 

(A)  the  tarcetinc  of  crant  funds  to  dtles 
and  urtian  countlea  havlnc  the  hichest  level 
or  decree  of  economic  distress: 

(B)  the  distribution  of  granU  funds 
among  recimu  of  the  United  States: 

(C)  the  number  and  types  of  projects  re- 
cetvinc  crants: 

(D)  the  per  capita  fundii>c  levels  for  each 
dty,  urban  county,  or  Identifiable  communi- 
ty described  in  subsection  (p)  of  such  sec- 
tion 119,  receivinc  assistance  under  such 
section  119:  and 

(E)  the  stimulation  of  the  maximum  eco- 
nomic development  activity. 

(C)  RaooLATioNS.- The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
lnc and  Urban  Development  shall  Issue  such 
reculations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section.  Such 
regulations  shall  be  published  for  comment 
In  the  Federal  Recister  not  later  than  00 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
The  provisions  of  section  119(dHlKD),  sec- 
tion 119<dK3),  and  section  119(dX4)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974.  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(h)  AFWJCABnjTT.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  makl"g  of  urban  development  action 
grants  that  have  not  received  the  prelimi- 
nary approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urt>an  Development  before  the  date  on 
which  final  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (g)  become  effective. 
For  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  become  applica- 
ble, such  amendments  shall  only  apply  with 
respect  to  the  aggregate  amount  awarded 
for  such  grants  on  or  after  such  effe(^ve 
date. 

(1)  LnoTATiox  on  GBAin  Amouitts.— Sec- 
tion 119  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  addlnc 
at  the  end  thereof  the  followinr 

"(sKl)  The  maximum  grant  amount  for  a 
project  under  subsection  (bX3)  of  this  sec- 
Uon  is  »6.000,000. 

"(3)  The  Tti>yimiim  grant  amount  for  a 
project  under  subsection  (bXl)  of  this  sec- 
tion Is  $0,000,000  during  fiscal  yean  1988 
and  1989.  except  that  this  paragraph  shaU 
not  apply  to  a  project  In  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  averace  cost  for 
each  new  permanent  Job  does  not  exceed 
$8,000  and  that  the  average  cost  for  each 
permanent  Job  retained  that  would  other- 
wise be  lost  to  the  community  does  not 
exceed  $8,000.". 

SEC  lU.  PROHIBrnON  ON  use  or  URBAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT  ACTION  GRANTS  FOR  BUSi- 
NRSS  RELOCATIONS. 

Section  119(h)  of  the  Houslnc  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  insertinc  after  the  subsection  deslc- 
nation  the  following:  "(1)  Stxculativk 
PEOJXcre.- "; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1). 
as  so  redesicnated.  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  apply  only  to  projects  that  do  not  have 
identified  intended  occupanta.";  and 

(3)  by  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowinc new  paracraphs: 

"(2)    PROJXCIS    WrtH    IPKWTiriXD    IMTXHDED 

OccuPAMTS.— No  assistance  may  be  provided 


or  utilized  under  this  section  for  any  project 
with  Identified  intended  occupanU  that  is 
likely  to  facilitate— 

"(A)  a  relocation  of  any  operation  of  an 
industrial  or  commercial  plant  or  facility  or 
other  business  establishment— 

"(I)  from  any  dty,  uriaan  county,  or  identi- 
fiable community  destTlbed  in  subsection 
(p),  that  Is  ellclble  for  assistance  under  this 
section:  and 

"(11)  to  the  dty,  urban  county,  or  Identifia- 
ble community  doKribed  in  subsection  (p), 
in  which  the  project  is  located;  or 

"(B)  an  expansion  of  any  such  operation 
that  results  In  a  reduction  of  any  such  oper- 
ation in  any  dty,  county,  or  community  de- 
scribed In  subparacraph  (AXi). 

"(3)  SiGiriFICAlfT  AHB  Adversx  Eftxct.- 
The  restrictions  established  In  paracraph 
(3)  shall  not  apply  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  relocation  or  expansion  does 
not  slcniflcantly  and  adversely  affect  the 
employment  or  economic  base  of  the  dty, 
county,  or  community  from  which  the  relo- 
cation or  expansion  occurs. 

"(4)  ArPKALS.— Followinc  notice  of  intent 
to  withhold,  deny  or  cancel  assistance  under 
paracraph  (3),  the  Secretary  shall  provide  a 
period  of  not  less  than  90  days  In  which  the 
applicant  can  appeal  to  the  Secretary  the 
withholding,  denial,  or  cancellation  of  as- 
sistance. Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  nothing  in  this  section 
or  in  any  legislative  history  related  to  tbe 
enactment  of  this  section  may  be  construed 
to  permit  an  inference  or  conclusion  that 
the  policy  of  Congress  in  the  Urban  Devel- 
opment Action  Grant  program  is  to  facili- 
tate the  relocation  of  businesses  from  one 
area  to  another. 

"(5)  DxrmiTiow.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  operation'  includes 
any  plant,  equipment,  facility,  position,  em- 
ployment opportimlty,  production  capadty, 
or  product  line. 

"(6)  RxGULATiOHS.- Not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1986.  the  Secretary  shall  issue  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  tWs  subsection.  Such  regu- 
lations shall  include  specific  criteria  to  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  in  determining 
whether  there  is  a  significant  and  adveiae 
effect  under  paragraph  (3).". 

SBC  144.  CDBG  AUTHORIZATION. 

The  second  sentence  of  section  103  of  the 
Houslnc  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  Is  amended  by  insertinc  "and 
$3,000,0(X),0(X)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  yean 
1987, 1988.  and  1989"  before  the  period. 

SBC  I4&.  URBAN  HOMESTBADING. 

(a)  AxTTHomiZATioii.— (1)  The  flnt  sentence 
of  section  810(k)  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Ad  of  1974  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "and  fiscal  year  1988, 
and  not  to  exceed  $13,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  yean  1987, 1988,  and  1989". 

(3)  Section  810<hXl)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and  1985"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  ".  1985,  1988,  1987,  1988.  and 
1989". 

(3)  SecUon  810(1X1)  of  such  Act  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and  1985"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  ".  1985,  1986,  1987,  1988,  and 
1989  ". 

(4)' SecUon  810(J)  of  such  Ad  te  amended 
by  striking  out  "December  31,  1985"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "December  31,  1989". 

(b)  Statx  ADinmsTaATivx  Expxhsxs.— 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
106(dX3XA)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Art  of  1974  Is  amended— 


(A)  by  Insertinc  Immediately  after  "sucb 
expmses"  the  first  time  it  aooean  the  fol- 
lowinc: "and  its  administrative  expenses 
under  section  810  of  this  Act  and  aectlon 
17(eXl)  of  the  United  States  Houslnc  Act  of 
1937";  and 

(B)  by  Insertinc  immediately  after  "audi 
expenses"  the  uecaoA  Ume  It  appean  tbe 
followinr  "under  tbls  title". 

(3)  SecUon  107(bX4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  strUdnc  out  the  firvt  semicolon,  and 
insertinc  in  Ueu  thereof  a  comma  and  tbe 
foUowtnc:  "sertion  810  of  this  Act.  and  seo- 
Uon  l7(eXl)  of  the  United  States  Houstnc 
Art  of  1937:". 

(C)  SKLBUTIOB  PROCBDintX. — 

(1)  Section  810(bX3)  of  the  Houainc  and 
Community  Development  Art  of  1974  ia 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"(2)  an  equitable  procedure  for  seleetlnc 
redplents  of  homestead  properUes  who 
have  the  capadty  to  make  or  cauae  to  be 
made  the  repain  and  improvements  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subaec- 
Uon,  which  procedure  shall— 

"(A)  give  special  priority  to  appUcanta 
who  are  'lower  Income  families'  as  defined 
in  sertion  3(bX2)  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Art  of  1937: 

"(B)  exdude  applicants  who  are  currently 
homeowners: 

"(C)  take  into  account  the  vplicant's  ca- 
padty to  contribute  a  substantial  amount  of 
labor  to  the  rehabUltaUon  process,  or  to 
obtain  assistance  from  private  sources,  com- 
munity organizations,  or  other  sources:  and 

"(D)  indude  other  reasonable  selection 
criteria.". 

(3)  Sertion  810(bKS)  of  such  Art  is  amoid- 
ed  by  adding  "and"  after  the  semicolon. 

(3)  Section  810(bX6)  of  such  Art  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ";  and"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  a  iieriod. 

(4)  SecUon  810(bX7)  of  such  Art  ia  re- 
pealed. 

(d)    TRAHSnRS   TO   QUALIFIXD   COMMimiTT 

OROAinzATioifs.— (1)  Section  810(bXl)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Art 
of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting  before  tbe 
semicolon  the  foUowlng:  "or  in  acoordanoe 
with  subsertion  (1)  to  qualified  community 
orcanizaUons". 

(2)  Sertion  810  of  such  Art  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowinr 

"(1)  A  unit  of  general  local  government,  or 
a  State,  or  a  public  agency  dealcnated  by  a 
unit  of  general  local  government  or  a  State 
may  transfer  any  real  property  that  it  re- 
ceives under  subsecUon  (a)  or  purchases 
under  subaecUon  (h)  to  a  qualified  oommu- 
nlty organlzaUon.  Qualified  community  or- 
ganizaUons  will  be  limited  to  those  orcani- 
zaUons— 

"(1)  that  are  incorporated  and  oontroUed 
by  a  Board  of  Dlrecton  whose  memben  re- 
ceive no  oompensaUon  of  any  kind  for  the 
performsuioe  of  their  duties; 

"(3)  that  are  orcanized  exdustvely  for 
charitable,  educational,  or  sdoiUflc  pur- 
poses, or  the  promoUon  of  social  welfare: 

"(3)  that  qualify  as  exempt  orcanizatlons 
under  sertion  501(cX3)  or  501(cX4)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M:  and 

"(4)  that  acree  to  assist  the  appUcable 
State  or  unit  of  ceneral  local  covemment 
with  the  selecUon  of  homesteaden,  selec- 
tion. Inspection,  and  rehabOltaUon  of  the 
properties,  and  to  perform  such  other  func- 
tions as  may  be  agreed  between  the  States 
or  unit  of  general  local  government  and  the 
qualified  nonprofit  organisation,  indudinc 
the  acceptance  of  UUe  to  property  and  the 
conveyance  of  the  property  to  the  home- 
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I  NbjMt  to  Um  t«raM  and  eondttkMM 
)  In  thta  netton.". 
mtHiH  uuN  ran. 
I  Sl»c>  of  UM  Bourtac  Aet  of  1M4 
li  MModM  biy  addiiw  at  Um  and  UMTMf  tiM 
f oDovtaw  now  Mtitt""— '  Ito  rlik  pmnlom 
or  loan  lOo  bmut  bo  aaMMd  or  ooUocUd  by 
or  for  Um  SeetotaiT  or  any  other  Fadaral 
OB  or  with  FMpoet  to  a 


WK.  1«.  MBGMO— OOP  ODOrWnBNT  OOBPO- 
■AHON. 

(a)  AonnuBftxnML-Aeetlan  608(a)  of  the 
ICelglitwIinnrt  Retnveetment  Oofporatloo 
AottoaBMBdad— 

(1)  bv  atilkliw  out  "and"  after  "1M4.": 


(»  by  tMi»*«"t  before  the  period  at  the 
•Bd  tharaoC  the  foOovtaw  ".  and  $lt.000.000 
fbr  aodi  of  ttacal  yoan  IMS  and  INT'. 

<b)  TBooncu.  AMBMiBR.-Sectlan  604  of 


aooh  Aetlai 

(1)  by  fr— ^1^  before  the  eemloolon  in 
(aXl)    the    foUowlnr-    "or    a 
of  the  FMeral  Borne  Loon  Bank 
Booid  to  be  •frr'r****'*  by  the  Cbalnnan": 

(3)  by  atilklnc  oat  wiheirtlnn  (aXi)  and 
liiiilliii  in  Ilea  thereof  the  fidlowing:  "<8) 
the  ChalnBan  of  the  Board  of  Oovemore  of 
the  IMtaral  Raaerve  Syatem.  or  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Omeinora  of  the  Federal  Re- 
to  be  dealgnated  by  the  Chair- 


<S>  by  Inaertlnc  before  the  ewnlcolon  in 
■Hliifrinn  (aX4)  the  followtair  "or  the  ap- 
potoUre  ■——»«—•  of  the  Board  of  Dtrecton 
of  the  nderal  Depoalt  Ineiiranor  Oorpora- 
tloB  If  ao  ilnrigiMtnrt  by  the  Chairman";  and 

(4)  by  atrlklnc  out  "Admlntetrmtor"  in  eub- 
aeetlOB  (aX6>  and  inaerttnc  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "Oiahman":  and  by  inaertlnc 
otter  "Administration"  the  foUowtnr  "or  a 
mmber  of  the  Board  of  the  National  Credit 
union  Admlntatratlan  to  be  dealgnafrt  by 
tH^  Cbalnnan.". 
■C  MIL  NBCnOMMMW  DBVILOnaNT  DCMON- 

■nanoN  HMMaAM. 
Sectlan  \tUgi  of  the  Houatnc  and  Urban- 
Rural  Reeovory  Aet  of  ItOl  is  amended  by 
lnaertli«  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUowtnc  ".  and  aueb  mm*  aa  moy  be 
for  ftaal  yeara  1066.  1067.  1068. 


nc  Ma  noDOCAL  AMiNiMiifrTa. 

(a)  Section  106<dX8XA)  of  the  Houatnc 
and  Community  Derelopment  Act  of  1074  la 
■mwMlwl  by  atrlklnc  out  "$103,000"  and  in- 
aertlnc In  lieu  thereof  "tlOO.OOO". 

(b>  Sectloo  703  of  the  Houelnc  Act  of  lOM 
laamended- 

(1)  by  atrfldnc  out  aubaectlona  (c)  and  (h): 


(3)  by  atrlklnc  out  aubaectlon  (g)  and  in- 
aertlnc in  lieu  thereof  the  f  ollowlnc: 

"<C>  effective  upon  the  enactment  of  thla 
aubaectlon.  and  in  aoeordanoe  with  auch  ac- 
oooDAlnc  and  other  prooedurea  aa  the  Secre- 
tary may  preooibe.  each  advance  made  by 
the  Secretary  under  thla  aecUon  that  haa 
any  principal  amount  outatandlnc  ahall  be 
forclven.  The  terma  and  conditions  of  any 
contract,  or  any  amendment  to  a  contract, 
for  such  advance  with  raapeet  to  any  prom- 
lae  to  repay   the   advance  ahall   be   can- 


IMl  okban 


AL    LAND    DBTOMTION 


(a)  HABTroBB.  CoanfticuT.— Notwlth- 
itamlfnc  any  other  provlakm  of  law  or  other 
requirement,  the  City  of  Hartford  In  the 
State  of  Connecticut  la  authorlaed  to  retain 
any  land  dlspoattion  proceeds  from  the  fi- 
nancially closed-out  Sheldon-Charter  Oak. 
Section    A    Urban    Renewal    Project    (No. 


Conn.  R.77)  not  paid  to  the  Department  of 
Houatnc  and  Urban  Development  and  to  use 
such  proceeds  in  aoeordanoe  with  the  re- 
qutreoMnts  of  the  community  development 
btock  crant  procram  specified  In  title  I  of 
the  Houslnc  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1074.  The  City  of  Hartford  shall 
retain  such  proceeds  in  a  lump  aum  and 
ahall  be  entitled  to  retain  and  uae.  In  accord- 
ance with  thla  aectlon.  aU  past  and  future 
f^wTttwtfm  from  tueh  proceeds,  including  any 
Interest 

(b)  I^uiMM.  Pamis  i  lvawa.— Hotwlth- 
^mttAtrkf  uiy  oth«'  provision  of  law  or  other 
requirement,  the  City  of  Lebanon  In  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  la  authorised  to 
retain  any  land  disposition  proceeds  from 
the  financially  dosed-out  Southslde  Urban 
Renewal  Project  (R-63»(C))  not  paid  to  the 
Department  of  Houslnc  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  to  use  such  proceeds  In  accord- 
ance with  the  requlrementa  of  the  commu- 
nity development  block  grant  procram  apec- 
ifled  in  title  I  of  the  Houatnc  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Act  of  1074.  The  City  of 
Lebanon  ahall  retain  such  proceeds  in  a 
lump  sum  and  shall  be  entitled  to  retain  and 
use.  in  accordance  with  this  section,  all  past 
and  future  eamlncs  from  such  proceeds,  in- 
ciudlnc  any  interest 

8CC  Itl.  AVAILABILITY  OT  aMfMUNrrV  DCVKLOP- 
MBNT  BLOCE  GIAlfrB  FOB  UNIPOBM 
BmBGBNCY     TBLKPHONB     NUMBBB 


(a)  IM  OnnBAL.— Section  106<cX3)  of  the 
Houslnc  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1074  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inaertlnc  "(A)"  after  the  paracraph 
dealcnatlon; 

(3)  by  redealgnatlng  subparacraphs  (A) 
and  <B)  as  clauses  (I)  and  (U).  respectlvelr. 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  The  requirements  of  subparagraph 
(A)  do  not  prevent  the  use  ot  sssistsnce 
under  this  title  for  the  development,  eatab- 
llahment  and  operation  for  not  to  exceed  2 
years  after  Its  establishment  of  a  uniform 
emergency  telephone  niunber  system  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that— 

"(I)  such  system  will  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  safety  of  the  resldenU  of  the 
area  aerved  by  such  system; 

"(11)  not  leas  than  51  percent  of  the  use  of 
the  system  will  be  by  persons  of  low  and 
moderate  income;  and 

"(111)  other  Federal  funds  received  by  the 
grantee  are  not  available  for  the  develop- 
ment establishment,  and  operation  of  such 
system  due  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
amount  of  such  funds,  the  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  such  funds,  or  the  prior  commit- 
ment of  such  funds  for  other  purposes  by 
the  grantee. 

The  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  develop- 
ment eatahllahment,  and  operation  of  such 
a  system  that  mny  be  paid  from  assistance 
under  thla  title  may  not  exceed  the  percent- 
ace  of  the  population  to  be  served  that  Is 
made  up  of  peracms  of  low  and  moderate 
Income.". 

(b)  AmJCABnjTT.— 

(1)  In  OBRBAL.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  be  applicable  to 
amounts  made  avalUble  for  flacal  year  1087 
and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(3)  NonncATioii  or  oHAirraa.— Not  later 
than  the  expiration  of  the  30-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Houslnc  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment shall  notify  each  grantee  of  assist' 
anoe  under  section  106  of  the  Housing  and 
Community   Development  Act  of   1074  for 


fiscal  year  1067  of  the  avallabiUty  of  such 
tirrfr**'"'*  for  the  development  establiah- 
ment  Mid  operation  of  a  uniform  emergen- 
cy telephone  number  aystem  In  accordance 
with  aectlon  105(cX3XB)  of  such  Act. 

(c)  NoncB.— Not  later  than  the  expiration 
of  the  30-day  period  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  by 
notice  establish  such  requirements  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  amendments 
made  by  thia  section.  Such  notice  shall  not 
be  subject  to  section  553  of  Utle  6.  United 
States  Code,  or  section  7(o)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act 

(d)  RaoTTLATioiia.- The  Secretary  of  Houa- 
Ing  and  Urban  Development  shall  issue  such 
regulations,  based  on  the  notice  required  by 
subsection  (c),  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  amendmenta  made  by  this  section. 
Such  regulotions  shall  be  publiahed  for  com- 
ment In  the  Federal  Register  not  later  than 
00  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act 

BBC  lU.  LOAN  CANCELLATION. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment shall  cancel  the  Indebtedness 
represented  by  loan  number  070034014 
under  secticm  313  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1064.  The  obligor  on  such  loan  is  relieved  of 
all  liability  to  the  Oovemment  for  the  out- 
standing principal  balance  on  such  loan,  for 
the  amount  of  accrued  Interest  on  such 
loan,  and  for  any  other  fees  and  charges 
payable  In  connection  therewith. 

SBC  lU.  BAY  CrrV  HOUSING  COMMIMION.  MICHI- 
GAR 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  or  other  requirement,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  may  not 
require  the  Bay  C^ty  Housing  Commission 
In  the  State  of  Michigan  to  pay  any  amount 
relating  to  Ineligible  cosU  Incurred  with  re- 
spect to  the  public  housing  development 
grant  numbered  Michigan  34-7.  awarded  In 
1074.  under  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1037  (43  U.S.C.  1401,  et  seq.). 

BBC    IS4.    VBBinCATION   SYBTBII.   NO   UABIUTY 
FOB  COMPLYING. 

Section  214  of  the  Housing  and  Commiml- 
ty  Development  Act  of  1080  (42  U.S.C. 
4136(a)>.  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section at  the  end  aa  follows: 

"(fXl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  agency  or  official  of  a  State 
or  local  government  shall  have  any  liability 
for  the  design  or  implementation  of  the 
Federal  verification  system  described  in  sub- 
section (d)  If  the  implementation  by  the 
State  or  local  agency  or  official  is  In  accord- 
ance with  Federal  rules  and  regulations. 

"(3)  The  verification  system  of  the  De- 
partment of  Houslitg  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment shall  not  supersede  or  affect  any  con- 
sent agreement  entered  Into  or  court  decree 
or  court  order  entered  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.". 

OMkUtIt  D— MlKcllaneoas  PrograM  AnwMdawirta 

SBC  Ml.  nVDIRS  UNDKB  NATIONAL  PLOOO  INBUB- 
ANCKPKOGRAM. 

Section  1376(c)  of  the  NaUonal  Flood  In- 
suiranoe  Act  of  1068  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  ther«»of  the  fol- 
lowlnr  ".  fiscal  year  1086,  and  fiscal  year 
1067,  and  not  to  exceed  637,000,000  for  each 
of  flacal  years  1068  and  1080". 

SBC  lat  COLLECTION  OT  CaOITAIN  DATA. 

(a)  In  Okhbbal.- The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  each  collect  not 
leas  than  annually,  data  on  the  radal  and 


ethnic  characteristics  of  persons  eligible  for, 
assisted,  or  otherwise  benefiting  under  each 
community  development  housing  aaaist- 
anoe.  and  mortgage  and  loan  Insurance  and 
guarantee  program  administered  by  such 
Secretary.  Such  daU  may  be  coUected  on  a 
bulldlnc  by  bulldlnc  basis  If  the  Secretary 
Involved  determines  such  collection  to  be 
appropriate. 

(b)  Rkpokts  to  C^oaaaxas.— The  Secretary 
of  Houslnc  and  Urban  Devel<vment  and  the 
Secretary  of  Acriculture  shall  each  taiclude 
In  the  annual  report  of  such  Secretary  to 
the  Concreas  a  summary  and  evaluation  of 
the  daU  collected  by  such  Secretary  under 
subsection  (a)  durlnc  the  preceding  year. 

SBC  \U.  80LAB  BNBBGY  AND  KNEBCY  CONSEBVA- 
T10NBANK. 

Section  533(a)  of  the  Solar  Energy  and 
Energy  Conservatlcm  Bank  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  fiscal  year  1085"  and  In- 
aoting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  flacal 
years  1066,  1087. 1088,  and  1080". 
SBC  M4.  BBSBABCH  AUTHOBIZATION. 

The  second  sentence  of  section  501  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1070  la  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowinr-  ". 
fiscal  year  1986,  and  flacal  year  1087,  and 
$17,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1088 
and  1080". 

Tni.E  II— HOUSING  A8SI8TANCB 
SabtiUe  A— PragrMu  Under  United  Statea 
HouslM  Act  of  1937 
SBC  Ml.   LOWBB  mCOMX  HOUSING   AUTHOBIZA- 
TION. 

(a)  AoaBBOATX  BusGXT  AuTHORiTT.— Sec- 
Uon  5(cX6)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1B37  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "The 
segregate  amount  of  budget  authority  that 
may  be  obligated  for  contracts  for  annual 
contributions  is  Increased  by  $7,510,000,000 
on  October  1.  1087.  and  on  October  1, 
1088.". 

(b)  Utilixatioh  or  Bttdokt  ATrrBOBrrr. — 
Section  5(cK7)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  is  amended  to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"(7XA)  Any  amount  available  for  public 
housing  development,  comprehensive  Im- 
provement assistance,  or  Indian  housing 
under  subsection  (a)  that  Is  recaptured  shall 
be  avaUable  for  reuse  for  the  same  purpose 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
The  preceding  sentence  does  not  apply  to 
those  amounts  that  become  available  for  re- 
scission pursuant  to  section  4(cK3). 

"(B)  Any  amount  available  for  the  conver- 
sion of  a  project  to  assistance  under  section 
8(bXl).  If  not  required  for  such  purpose, 
■hall  be  used  for  assistance  under  section 
KbXl).". 

(c)  Allocation  or  Assistancb  Briwiaii 
PiOGBAMS.— (1)  Section  8  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(q)  The  Secretary  shall  not  diiring  a 
flacal  year,  enter  into  contracts  to  provide 
assistance  for  a  number  of  units  under  sub- 
section (o)  that  is  greater  than  twice  the 
number  of  units  sssisted  under  contracts  en- 
tered into  under  subsection  (b)  during  that 
year.". 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 1087. 

SBC  SSl  SBCnON  «  ASSISTANCE. 

Faix  Maxkxt  Rentals.— Section  8(cXl)  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1037  Is 
smended  by  Inserting  before  the  last  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence:  "Each 
fair  market  rental  in  effect  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  adjuated  to  be  effective  on 
October  1  of  each  year  to  reflect  changes. 


bssed  on  the  most  recent  available  data 
trended  so  the  rentals  will  be  current  for 
the  year  to  which  they  apply,  of  rents  for 
existing  or  newly  constructed  rental  dwell- 
ing unita,  as  the  caae  may  be,  of  various 
sizes  and  types  in  the  market  area  stiltable 
for  occupancy  by  persons  aasisted  under  this 
sectioiL". 

SBC  ML  OPEBATING  SUB8IDIB& 

Section  0(c)  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing 
Act  of  1037  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  annual 
contributions  under  this  section,  there  are 
authorised  to  be  appropriated: 

"(1)  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1087. 

"(3)  $1,600,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1088  and  1080.". 

SBC    M4.    INCOME    EUGIBIUTY    FOB    ASSISTED 
HOUSING. 

Section  16  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1037  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  In  developing  admission  procedures 
Implementing  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may  not  totally  prohibit  ad- 
mission of  lower  income  families  other  than 
very  low-inc(»ne  families,  and  shall  estab- 
lish, as  appropriate,  differing  percentage 
limitations  on  admission  of  low-income  fam- 
ilies In  separate  assisted  housing  programs 
which,  when  aggregated,  will  achieve  the 
overall  percentage  limitation  contained  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  regulations  to  carry  out 
this  subsection  not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection.". 

SBC  MS.  BENTAL  BBHABIUTATION  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT GBANT8. 

(a)  AuTHOxiZATioH.— Section  17(aX4)  of 
the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1037  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Adthobization.— To  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$330,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1088  and  1080.  of  which  amount— 

"(A)  not  to  exceed  $330,000,000  shall  be 
available  in  each  such  year  for  rental  reha- 
bilitation, of  which  $1,500,000  shall  be  avaU- 
able each  year  for  technical  aasistance,  in- 
cluding the  collection,  processing,  and  dis- 
semination of  program  information  useful 
for  local  and  national  program  manage- 
ment; and 

"(B)  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  shaU  be 
available  in  each  such  year  for  development 
grants.". 

(b)  ELioiBiLrnr.— Section  17(kX4)  of  the 
United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1037  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  Inserting  "privately  owned"  before 
"real  property"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "Includes"; 
and 

(3)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ",  and  (B) 
housing  which  Is  owned  by  a  State  or  locally 
chartered,  neighborhood  based,  nonprofit 
organization  the  primary  purpose  of  which 
is  the  provision  and  improvement  of  hous- 
ing". 

(c)  Rkrtal  Rbhabiutatiom.— 

(1)  The  last  sentence  of  section  17(b)  of 
the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1037  is 
amended  by  striking  out  aU  after  "assist- 
ance under  this  section"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  17(eXl) 
of  such  Act  U  smended  by  striking  out  aU 
that  foUows  "subsection  (bX2)"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  a  period. 

(3)  SecUon  17(cX2XE)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$5,000  per  unit" 


and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  f  ollowtng: 
"$7,500  per  unit  for  unlU  with  up  to  two 
bedrooms  end  $8,500  per  unit  in  the  case  of 
units  with  three  or  more  bedrooms". 

(d)  DlEPLACBMBNT      EXEMPTION.— Sectlon 

16(b)  of  the  United  States  Houslnc  Act  of 
1037  Is  amended  by  addtaic  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foQowlnr  "This  subsection  does  not 
apply  to  unltB  made  available  under  aectlon 
8  houslnc  sssistanoe  contracU  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prevoitlnc  displacement  or  amdlo- 
ratlng  the  effects  of  dtoplacement  induding 
(ttsplaoement  caused  by  rents  exoeedtnc  30 
percent  of  monthly  adjusted  family  income, 
of  lower  Income  famlllea  from  projeeto  l>elng 
rehabiUUted  with  assistance  from  rehabili- 
tation granU  under  section  17  of  this  Act 
and  the  Secretary  shaU  not  otherwiae 
unduly  restrict  the  use  of  payments  under 
section  8  housing  aasistance  contracts  for 
this  purpose.". 

(e)  RxNTS.- The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
Uon  17(dX8XA)  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1037  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "In  approving  such  rents,  the  grantee 
shaU  provide  that  the  renU  of  such  units 
are  not  more  than  the  hl^ier  of  (i)  30  per- 
cent of  the  adjusted  Income  of  a  family 
whose  income  equals  the  inocmie  limit  for 
very  low-income  families  in  the  area,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  with  adjustmento 
for  smaller  and  larger  families,  or  (11)  30  per- 
cent of  the  adjusted  Income  of  a  family 
whose  income  equals  such  Income  limit  for 
very  low-income  families  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  at  the  time  an  appllcatton  for 
a  developmmt  grant  Is  submitted.". 

8EC  MC  PBEVENTING  PBAUD  AND  ABIJ8B  IN  BOUS- 
ING AND  UBBAN  DEVELOPMBm  PKV 
GBAMS. 

(a)  In  Oxnkkai.— As  a  ctmdltlon  of  Initial 
or  continuing  eliglbUlty  for  participation  in 
any  program  of  the  Department  of  Houslnc 
and  Urban  Development  involvlnc  loans, 
grants.  Interest  or  rental  sssistanoe  of  any 
kind,  or  mortgage  or  loan  insurance,  and  to 
sssure  that  the  level  of  benefits  provided 
under  these  programs  Is  correct  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  that  an  applicant  or  par- 
ticipant (including  monbers  of  an  appU- 
cant's  or  participant's  household)  rtisrlose 
his  or  her  social  security  number  or  employ- 
er identification  number  to  the  Secretary. 

(b)  APPLICANT  AND  PABTICIPANT  CONBBBT.— 

As  a  condition  of  initial  or  continuing  eUd- 
bUlty  for  participation  in  any  procram  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Involving  Initial  and  periodic 
review  of  an  aiK>Ucant's  or  partidpant's 
income,  and  to  assure  that  the  level  of  bene- 
fits provided  under  the  program  is  correct 
the  Secretary  may  require  that  an  applicant 
or  partkdpant  (including  members  of  an  ap- 
plicant's or  participant's  household)  sign  a 
consent  form  approved  by  the  Secretary  au- 
thorislnc  the  Secretary,  or  the  public  houa- 
tnc agency  or  owner  responsible  for  deter- 
mining eligibility  or  level  of  benefits  to  re- 
quest current  or  previous  employers  to 
verify  salary  and  wage  information  perti- 
nent to  the  applicant's  or  participant's  eligl- 
bUlty or  level  of  benefits.  This  consent  form 
ShaU  not  be  used  to  request  taxpayer  return 
information  protected  by  sectton  6103  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1066. 

(c)  DEmrmoRS.- As  used  in  this  section: 
(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  DevelCHPment 

(3)  The  terms  "applicant"  and  "partid- 
pant"  shaU  have  such  meanings  ss  the  Sec- 
retary by  regxilatlon  shaU  prescribe.  Such 
terms  shaU  not  Include  persona  whoae  in- 
volvement Is  only  in  their  official  capacity. 
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aiKh  M  SUte  or  loe«l  ■ovwnDMnt  offlctela 
and  otfloen  of  lendiiic  liwUtutloai. 

(S)  The  torm  "public  houatnc  acency" 
meaai  any  Mvncy  described  In  aectlon 
KbXC)  of  the  United  States  Housint  Act  of 
ltt7. 

(d)     Aocass     TO     Stais 


(1)  <lMlliMHSI   TO  SOCIAL  SaCOaiTT  ACT.— 

Section  M3  of  the  Social  Security  Act  ta 
.».^«M»rf  by  addins  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f oUowinc  new  aubsectloo: 

"(hXl)  The  State  aceney  chanied  with  the 
admlBlstntfcn  of  the  State  law— 

"(A)  shall  diecloee.  upon  request  and  on  a 
retanbunable  basis,  to  otfleers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Dapaitnent  of  Hoiising  aixl 
Uitan  Develovment  any  of  the  following  in- 
f onnatlon  «f«*»«»«*i*  In  the  reeotds  of  such 
State  agency  with  respect  to  Individuals  ap- 
plying for  or  partldpating  In  any  housing 
aaslstanee  program  administered  by  the  De- 
partment— 

"(1)  wage  Information,  and 

"(U)  whether  an  Individual  is  receiving, 
has  received,  or  has  made  application  for, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  the 
amount  of  any  such  compensation  being  re- 
ceived (or  to  be  received)  by  such  Individual, 
and 

"(B)  shall  eetabllah  such  safeguards  as  are 
neceaaary  (as  determtaied  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  regulatlofM)  to  Insure  that  taifor- 
matlon  ^Sa^Vf^*^  under  subparagraph  (A)  Is 
used  only  for  purposes  of  determining  an  in- 
dividual's eUglbOlty  for  benefits,  or  the 
amount  of  beneflta.  under  a  housing  assist- 
ance program  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

"<a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  State  agency  charged  with 
the  «A»itii«^r»»fa»i  of  the  State  law.  finds 
that  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantial- 
ly with  the  requlremenU  of  paragraph  (1). 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shaQ  notify  such 
State  agency  that  further  payments  will  not 
be  made  to  the  State  until  he  or  she  is  satis- 
fled  that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  f  aUure. 
Until  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  so  satisfied, 
he  or  she  shall  make  no  further  oertlfica- 
tkn  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with 
respect  to  such  State.". 

(2)  APtUCAR     Am     PAKTICIPAMT     nOTIC- 

Tiows.— (A)  In  order  to  protect  appUcanU 
for.  and  recipients  of,  beneflta  under  the 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  from  the  Improper 
use  of  information  obtained  pursuant  to  the 
requlremenU  of  sectlcm  90S(h)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  from  the  State  agency  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  law.  no  Federal. 
State,  or  local  agency,  or  public  housing 
agency,  or  owner  responsible  for  detemUn- 
Ing  eligibility  or  level  of  benefits  receiving 
such  Information  may  terminate,  dmy,  sus- 
pend, or  reduce  any  i)eneflts  of  an  individ- 
ual until  such  agency  or  owner  has  taken 
appropriate  steps  to  Independently  verify 
inf  onnatlon  relating  to— 

(I)  the  amount  of  the  wages  or  unemploy- 
ment compensation  involved. 

(II)  whether  such  Individual  actually  has 
(or  had)  access  to  such  wages  or  benefits  for 
hto  or  her  own  use.  and 

(III)  the  period  or  periods  when,  or  with 
rfapfirt  to  which,  the  individual  actually  re- 
eelved  such  wages  or  benefits. 

(B)  Such  Individual  shall  be  informed  by 
the  agoicy  or  owner  of  the  findings  made 
by  the  agency  or  owner  on  the  basto  of  such 
verified  informatkm.  and  shall  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  contest  such  findings.  In  the 


same  manner  as  applies  to  other  Informa- 
tion and  findings  relating  to  eligibility  fac- 
ton  under  the  program. 

(S)  PniALTT.— (A)  Any  person  who  know- 
ing and  willfully  requests  or  obtains  any 
Information  oonoemlng  an  individual  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  contained  In  section 
SOS<h)  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act  under  false 
pretenses,  or  any  person  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  ^«<»rin«*«  any  such  Information  In 
any  manner  to  any  Individual  not  entitled 
under  any  law  to  receive  It.  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  fined  not  more  than 
16.000.  The  term  "person"  as  used  in  thto 
paragraph  shall  Include  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  an  officer  or  employee 
of  any  public  housing  agency,  and  any 
owner  (or  employee  thereof). 

(B)  Any  individual  affected  by  (I)  a  negli- 
gent or  knowing  disclosure  of  information 
referred  to  In  thla  McUon  or  in  section 
303<h)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  about  such 
person  by  an  officer  or  employee  of  any 
public  housing  agency  or  owner  (or  employ- 
ee thereof),  which  disclosure  la  not  author- 
ised by  thto  section,  section  303(h).  or  any 
implementing  regulation,  or  (11)  any  other 
negligent  or  knowing  action  that  to  incon- 
sistent with  thto  section.  secUon  303(h),  or 
any  implementing  regulation  may  bring  a 
dvU  action  for  damages  and  such  other 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate  against  any  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  any  public  housing 
agency  or  owner  (or  employee  thereof)  re- 
sponsible for  any  such  uiuuithorlaed  action. 
The  district  court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  district  in  which  the  affected  Individual 
resides,  or  in  which  such  unauthorized 
action  occurred,  or  in  which  the  Individual 
alleged  to  be  responsible  for  any  such  unau- 
thorised action  resides,  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion in  such  matters.  Appropriate  relief  that 
may  be  ordered  by  such  district  courts  shall 
include  reasonable  attorney's  fees  and  other 
UtlgaUon  costs. 

(4)  EFramii  datb.— (A)  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (dKl)  shall  take  effect 
on  September  30.  19M.  except  that  at  the 
Initiative  of  a  State  or  an  agency  of  the 
State,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  lAbor.  the  amendment  may  be  made 
effective  In  such  SUte  on  any  date  before 
September  30.  1M8.  which  to  more  than  00 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thto  sec- 
Uon. 

(B)  The  effective  date  of  subaections 
(d)(2)  and  (d)(3)  shall  be  00  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thto  section. 

8CC    M7.    PVBUC    MOUSING    RkSIDKNT    MANAGE- 

turn. 

The  United  Stotes  Housing  Act  of  1037  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"PUBUC  Housno  aniDnrr  MANAomxirr 

"Sac.  20.  (a)  Puaross.— The  purpose  of 
thto  section  to  to  encourage  Increased  resi- 
dent management  of  public  housing 
projects,  as  a  means  of  Improving  existing 
living  conditions  In  public  housing  projects, 
by  providing  increased  flexibility  for  public 
houring  projects  that  are  managed  by  resi- 
dents by— 

"(1)  permitting  the  retention,  and  use  for 
certain  purposes,  of  any  revenues  exceeding 
operating  and  project  costs:  and 

"(2)  providing  funding,  from  amounts  oth- 
erwise available,  for  technical  asstotAnce  to 
promote  formation  and  development  of  real- 
dent  management  entities. 
For  the  purpose  of  thto  section,  the  term 
'public  housing  project'  includes  one  or 
more  contiguous  buildings  or  an  area  of  con- 
tiguous  row    houses   the   elected   resident 


coundto  of  which  approve  the  establlah- 
ment  of  a  resident  ntanagement  corporation 
and  otherwise  meet  the  requirements  of  thto 
section. 

"(b)  Pboobam  RaqunncBirTS.- 

"( 1 )  RBXBarr  ootmcu..- As  a  condition  of 
entering  into  a  resident  management  i»t>- 
gram.  the  elected  resident  council  of  a 
public  housing  project  shall  approve  the  ea- 
tabliahment  of  a  resident  management  cor- 
poration. When  such  approval  to  made  by 
the  elected  resident  ooiuicll  of  a  building  or 
row  house  area,  the  resident  management 
program  shall  not  Interfere  with  the  rights 
of  other  families  residing  in  the  project  or 
harm  the  efficient  operation  of  the  proje<>t. 
The  resident  management  corporation  and 
the  resident  council  may  be  the  same  orga- 
nisation, if  the  organisation  complies  with 
the  requirements  a{>pllcable  to  both  the  cor- 
poration and  council.  If  there  to  no  elected 
resident  council,  a  majority  of  the  house- 
holds of  the  public  housing  project  shall  ap- 
prove the  establishment  of  a  resident  coun- 
cil to  determine  the  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing a  resident  management  corporation  to 
manage  the  project. 

"(2)  PUBUC  HODSniO  MAMAGSKXirr  SFBCIAL- 

IST.— The  resident  council  of  a  public  hous- 
ing project.  In  cooperation  with  the  public 
housing  agency,  shall  select  a  qualified 
public  housing  management  specialist  to 
aastot  in  determining  the  feasibility  of.  and 
to  help  establish,  a  resident  management 
corporation  and  to  provide  training  and 
other  duties  agreed  to  in  the  dally  oper- 
ations of  the  project. 

"(3)  BomtiMO  Ajn>  msiniAiccK.— Before  ■■- 
sumlng  any  management  responsibility  for  a 
public  housing  project,  the  resident  man- 
agement corporation  shall  provide  fidelity 
bonding  and  insurance,  or  equivalent  pro- 
tection, in  accordance  with  regulations  and 
requirements  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
public  housing  agency.  Such  bonding  and 
insurance,  or  its  equivalent,  shall  be  ade- 
quate to  protect  the  Secretary  and  the 
public  housing  agency  against  loss,  theft, 
embe^ement,  or  fraudulent  acta  on  the 
part  of  the  resident  management  corpora- 
tion or  its  employees. 

"(4)  MAXAODixirr  aasroNsiBiUTiis.- A 
resident  management  corporation  that 
qualifies  under  thto  section,  and  that  sup- 
plies Insurance  and  bonding  or  equivalent 
protection  sufficient  to  the  Secretary  and 
the  public  housing  agency,  shall  enter  into  a 
contract  with  the  public  housing  agency  es- 
tablishing the  respective  management 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  the  public  housing  agency.  Such 
contract  may  Include  specific  terms  govern- 
ing management  personnel  and  compensa- 
tion, access  to  public  housing  projects 
records,  submission  of  and  adherence  to 
budgets,  rent  collection  procedures,  tenant 
income  verification,  tenant  eligibility  deter- 
minations, tenant  eviction,  the  acquisition 
of  supplies  and  matertato,  and  such  other 
matters  as  may  be  appropriate. 

■'(6)  AimxJAi.  AUDIT.— The  books  and 
records  of  a  resident  management  corpora- 
tion operating  a  public  housing  project  shall 
be  audited  annually  by  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant. A  written  report  of  each  audit 
shall  t>e  forwarded  to  the  public  housing 
agency  and  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  COKFRaRXNsivx  Iimovnfzirr  Assist- 
ANcx.— Public  housing  projects  managed  by 
reaident  management  corporations  may  be 
provided  with  comprehensive  Improvement 
assistance  under  section  M  for  purposes  of 
renovating  such  projects  in  accordance  with 
such  section.  If  such  renovation  acUvlUes 


(includiiig  the  planning  and  architectural 
design  of  the  rehabtllUtlon)  are  adminis- 
tered by  a  resident  management  corpora- 
tion, the  public  housing  agency  involved 
may  not  retain,  for  any  admintotrative  or 
other  reason,  any  portion  of  the  assistance 
provided  pursuant  to  thto  subsection  unless 
otherwise  provided  by  contract. 
"(d)    OPiBATXiia    Smanrr    a«d    Paojacr 

IKOOMK.— 

"(1)  Calchjuitioii  of  on>ATiiia  suisidt.— 
Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  section  0 
or  any  regulation  under  such  section,  and 
subject  to  the  exception  provided  in  para- 
graph (3),  the  portion  of  the  operating  sub- 
sidy received  by  a  public  housing  agency 
under  secUon  0  that  to  aUocated  to  a  pubUc 
housing  project  managed  by  a  reaidait  man- 
agement corporation  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  pubUc  bousing  agency  per  unit  monthly 
amount  provided  in  the  previous  year  as  de- 
termined (m  an  Indlvldiua  project  bggis. 

"(2)  OowrmACT  aaounsMxirrs.- Any  con- 
tract for  management  of  a  pulillc  housing 
project  entered  into  by  a  public  housing 
agency  and  a  resident  management  corpora- 
tion shall  specify  the  amount  of  income  ex- 
pected to  be  derived  from  the  project  Itself 
(from  sources  such  as  rents  and  charges) 
and  the  amount  of  income  funds  to  be  pro- 
vided to  the  project  from  the  other  sources 
of  income  of  the  public  housing  agency 
(such  as  operating  subsidy  under  secticm  0, 
Interest  income,  admintotrative  fees,  and 
rents). 

"(3)  Calcolatiok  op  total  tmcamt.— 

"(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  the 
amount  of  funds  provided  by  a  public  hous- 
ing agency  to  a  public  housing  project  man- 
aged by  a  resident  management  corporation 
may  not  be  reduced  during  the  3-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1087  or  on  any  later  date  on  which  a  resi- 
dent management  corporation  to  first  estab- 
lished for  the  project. 

"(B)  If  the  total  Income  of  a  public  hous- 
ing agency  (including  the  operating  subsidy 
provided  to  the  public  housing  agency  under 
section  0)  to  reduced  or  increased,  the 
iiM»me  provided  by  the  public  housing 
agency  to  a  public  housittg  project  managed 
by  a  resident  management  corporation  shall 
be  reduced  or  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
reduction  or  increase  in  the  total  Income  of 
the  public  housing  agency,  except  that  any 
reduction  in  operating  subsidy  that  occiirs 
as  a  result  of  fraud,  waste,  or  mismanage- 
ment by  the  public  housing  agency  shall  not 
affect  the  funds  provided  to  the  resident 
management  cortwration. 

"(4)  RginmoH  of  excess  revehues.— 

"(A)  Any  Income  generated  by  a  resident 
management  corporation  of  a  public  hous- 
ing project  that  exceeds  the  Income  estimat- 
ed for  purpoaes  of  thto  subsection  shall  be 
excluded  In  subsequent  years  In  calculating 
(i)  the  operating  subsidies  provided  to  the 
public  housing  agency  under  section  0;  and 
(ii)  the  funds  provided  by  the  public  hous- 
ing agency  to  the  resident  management  cor- 
poration. 

"(B)  Any  revenues  retained  by  a  resident 
management  corporation  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  used  for  purpoaes  of  im- 
proving the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  public  housing  project,  for  establtohlng 
business  enterprises  that  employ  residents 
of  public  housing,  or  for  acquiring  addition- 
al dwelling  units  for  lower  income  families. 

"(e)  RssiDBirT  MAHAOEHEirr  Tbchkical  As- 

SISTAKCE  AMD  TEAIimiO.- 

"(I)  PxHAiiciAL  ASSisTAHCB.- To  the  extent 
budget  authority  to  available  for  section  14, 


the  Secretary  shall  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  resident  management  corporations 
or  resident  councito  that  obtain,  by  contract 
or  otherwise,  technical  assistance  for  the  de- 
velopment of  resident  management  entities, 
including  the  formation  of  such  entitles,  the 
development  of  the  management  capability 
of  newly  formed  or  existing  entities,  the 
identification  of  the  social  support  needs  of 
residents  of  public  housing  projects,  and  the 
securing  of  such  support. 

"(2)  LnoTATiON  on  ASSiSTAMCX.- The  fi- 
nancial assistance  provided  under  thto  sub- 
section with  respect  to  any  public  housing 
project  may  not  exceed  $100,000. 

"(3)  PuMonia.— Of  the  amounts  available 
for  financial  assistance  under  section  14  for 
fiscal  year  1087.  the  Secretary  may  use  not 
more  than  $14(00,000  to  carry  out  thto  sub- 
section. 

"(f)  ASSESSMBTT  AHD  REPORT  BT  THE  SBCRB- 

TABT.— Not  later  than  3  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  thto  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  an  evaluation  and  assessment 
of  resident  msnagement,  and  particularly  of 
the  effect  of  resident  manag«nent  on  living 
c(mditions  in  public  housing,  and  shall 
transmit  a  report  thereon.  Including  such 
recommendations  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate,  to  the  Congress.". 

SEC  MS.  PUBUC  HOUSING  OWNERSHIP  OPPORTU- 
NrilBa 

(a)  Vk  Oehesal.- The  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1037  (as  amended  by  section  207 
of  thto  Act)  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 

"public  ROtTSmO  OWMEKSHIP  OPPORTUNITIES 

"Sec.  31.  (a)  OwmiaHip  OppoRTDMmES  in 
Oeneral.— Lower  income  families  residing  in 
a  public  housing  project  shall  be  provided 
with  the  opportunity  to  purchase  the  dwell- 
ing units  In  the  project  through  a  qualifying 
resident  management  corporation  as  fol- 
lows:   

"(1)   FORMATIOII  OP  RESIDEHT  MAIfAOEMEirr 

corpokation.— As  a  condition  for  public 
housing  homeownership— 

"(A)  the  adult  residents  of  a  public  hous- 
ing project  shall  have  formed  a  resident 
management  corporation  In  accordance  with 
regulations  and  requirements  of  the  Secre- 
tary prescribed  under  thto  section  and  sec- 
Uon 20: 

"(B)  the  resident  management  corpora- 
tion shall  have  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  public  housing  agency  establtohlng  the 
resi>ective  management  rights  and  responsi- 
bUltles  of  the  resident  management  corpora- 
Uon  and  the  public  housing  agency:  and 

"(C)  the  resident  management  corpora- 
tion shall  have  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
manage  public  housing  effectively  and  effi- 
denUy  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  3  years. 

"(2)  Ownership  assistance.- 

"(A)  The  Secretary  may  provide  compre- 
hensive improvement  asstotance  under  sec- 
tion 14  or  section  20  to  a  public  housing 
project  In  which  ownership  activiUes  under 
thto  section  are  conducted. 

"(B)  The  Secretary,  and  the  public  hous- 
ing agency  owning  and  operating  a  public 
housing  project,  may  provide  such  training, 
technical  assistance,  and  educational  assist- 
ance as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  nec- 
essary to  prepare  the  families  residing  in 
the  project,  and  any  resident  management 
corporation  established  under  paragraph 
(1).  for  ownership. 

"(3)  Conditions  or  purchase  bt  a  resi- 
dent MANAGBIfBNT  (X>RPORATION.— 

"(A)  A  resident  management  corporaUon 
may  purehase  from  a  public  housing  agency 
one   or  more   multifamlly   buildings   in  a 


public  houainc  project  fcdlowtng  a  determi- 
naUon  by  the  Secretary  that— 

"(1)  the  resident  managemmt  oorporatkm 
has  met  the  conditions  of  paragraph  (1); 

"(11)  the  resident  management  corporatton 
has  applied  for  and  to  prepared  to  undertake 
the  ownerahlp,  management,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  buUdlng  or  buildings  with  con- 
tinued assistance  from  the  Secretary; 

"(ill)  the  public  housing  agency  has  held 
one  or  more  public  hearings  to  obtain  the 
views  of  citizens  regarding  the  ivoposed 
purchase  and,  in  omsultatton  with  the  Sec- 
retary, has  certified  that  the  purchase  wOl 
not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  other  fami- 
lies residing  in  public  housing,  will  not  harm 
the  efficient  operaUon  of  otho'  public  hous- 
ing, and  to  in  the  interest  of  the  community; 

"(iv)  the  public  housing  agency  has  certi- 
fied that  it  has  and  wUl  implement  a  plan  to 
replace  (by  producUon.  acquisition,  or  reha- 
billtaticn  of  vacant  public  bousing  units) 
public  housing  units  sold  under  thto  section 
within  30  months  of  the  sale,  which  plan 
shall  provide  for  replacement  of  100  percent 
of  the  units  sold  under  thto  secUoD  or  such 
lower  percentage  as  the  public  housing 
agency  determines  to  justified  by  the  local 
supply  of  lower  income  housing;  and 

"(v)  the  building  or  buildings  meet  the 
mttiimiim  mfety  and  livabillty  standards  ap- 
plicable under  section  14  and  section  20,  and 
the  physical  condition,  management,  and 
operatton  of  the  building  or  buildings  are 
sufficient  to  permit  ownership  by  the  fami- 
lies residing  in  the  project. 

"(B)  The  price  of  a  building  purchased 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  in  consultaUmi 
with  the  public  housing  agency  and  resident 
maiwgement  corporati<m,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  fair  market  value  of  the  property, 
the  ability  of  resident  families  to  afford  and 
mfifwt^tTi  the  propnty,  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  con- 
stotent  with  increasing  the  supply  of  dwell- 
ing units  affordable  to  very  low  income  fam- 
illea. 

"(4)  Conditions  or  resale.— 

"(A)  A  resident  management  corporaUon 
may  sell  a  dwelling  unit  or  ownership  rights 
in  a  dwelling  unit  only  to  a  lower  income 
family  residing  in.  or  eligible  to  reside  in. 
public  housing  and  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  purchase  will  not  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  other  families  residing  in 
the  housing  project  or  harm  the  effi(4ent 
operation  of  the  project,  and  the  family  will 
be  able  to  purchase  and  maintain  the  prop- 
erty. 

"(B)  A  purchase  under  the  previous  sen- 
tence may  be  made  under  any  of  the  follow- 
ing arrangements: 

"(1)  cooperative  ownership; 

"(11)  condominium  ownership; 

"(ill)  shared  appreciation  with  a  public 
housing  agency  providing  financing  tuider 
paragraph  (6);  or 

"(iv)  any  other  arrangement  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  aiqjropriate. 

"(C)  Property  purchased  under  thto  sec- 
tion shaU  be  resold  only  to  the  resident 
management  corporation  or  to  a  lower 
Income  family  residing  in  or  eligible  to 
reside  in  public  housing  or  to  the  public 
housing  authority. 

"(D)  Recapture  at  time  of  sale.— If  any 
purehaser  of  property  under  thto  secUon,  in- 
cluding a  resident  management  corporaUon, 
seUs  the  property  before  the  expiraUon  of 
the  &-year  period  following  the  date  of  the 
purchase,  the  purchaser  shall  pay  to  the 
public  housing  agency  the  following  per- 
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I  of  th«  MlM  price  over 


eenUge  of  u>7  exei 
Um  purdiaM  price: 

"(t)  100  percent.  If  the  Mle  ooeun  during 
the  Ut  l-VMT  period  foUowinc  mieh  date: 

"(il)  100  parent,  if  Um  MOe  oeeun  during 
tbe  M  \-ymt  period  foUowinc  aueh  date: 

"(iH)  TO  percent.  If  tlie  Mle  ooeun  during 
tbe  M  1-yeer  period  foUowinc  aueh  date: 

"(It)  M  percent.  If  tbe  nie  ooeun  during 
tbe  4tb  1-rear  period  foUowing  rach  date: 


"(T)  ao  percent,  if  tbe  aale  oeeun  during 
tbe  Otb  l-year  period  foOowIng  aueb  date. 

"(»)  Un  o»  ptocBBg.— Prooeedi  from  the 
tftia  of  a  building  or  iMiUdtngi  under  para- 
graph 0>  and  amounte  reeaptured  under 
paragraph  (4)  aball  be  paid  to  the  public 
hoiHina  aganey  and  aball  be  retained  and 
ueed  toy  tbe  pubUe  bouainc  aceney  only  to 
liiiiaeen  tbe  number  of  public  bouatng  unlU 
available  for  ooeupancy.  The  realdent  man- 
agement Borpomtifln  abaU  keep  and  make 
available  to  tbe  pubbc  houalng  agency  and 
tbe  Secretary  «U  recorda  neceeaary  to  calcu- 
late accurately  paynwnta  due  the  local 
bouring  aceney  under  thla  aectton.  The  Sec- 
letary  abaU  not  reduce  or  delay  paymente 
under  other  proriakma  of  law  aa  a  reault  of 
aoMunte  made  available  to  the  local  houalng 
agepcy  under  thla  aectlon. 

"(0)  rnuiKOM.— Where  financing  for  the 
pufcfaaae  of  the  property  la  not  otherwlae 
available  for  purpoaea  of  aaatating  any  pur- 
ebaee  by  a  family  or  realdent  management 
corporation  under  thla  aectlon.  the  public 
houaiiM  agency  Involved  may  make  a  loan 
on  tbe  aeeurity  of  the  property  involved  to 
the  family  or  realdent  management  corpora- 
tion at  a  rate  of  Intereat  which  ahall  not  be 
lower  than  70  percent  of  the  market  inter- 
eet  rate  for  conventional  mortgagee  on  the 
date  on  which  the  loan  la  made. 

"(7)  Amro/u.  coimiaunoiia.— Notwlth- 
f1fi~**'*g  tbe  purchaae  of  a  building  in  a 
public  houalng  project  under  thla  aectlon. 
the  Secretary  ahaU  continue  to  pay  annual 
contilbutlona  with  rcepect  to  the  project. 
Such  oontrtbutlona  may  not  exceed  the 
maximum  contrfbutlooa  authoriaed  in  aec- 
tlon Ma). 

"(i>  OraBATiiM  arjaarena,  —Operating  aub- 
atdkc  ahall  not  be  available  with  reapect  to  a 
building  after  tbe  date  of  Ite  aale  by  the 
public  houalng  agency. 

"(b)  Paoracnoa  or  NonpuacHAaiifa  Paki- 


"(1)  Evicnoa  PBOHiarnoa.— No  family  re- 
aidlng  in  a  dwelling  unit  in  a  public  bouainc 
project  may  be  evicted  by  reaaon  of  the  sale 
of  the  project  to  a  resident  management 
corporation  under  this  aectlon. 

"(3)  TniAwn  aioan.— Pamlllea  renting  a 
dwelling  unit  In  a  building  purchaaed  by  a 
resident  management  corporation  ahall 
have  all  righta  provided  to  tenanta  of  public 
houalng  under  thla  Act. 

"(3)  Rawxai.  saaxsTAiKaL— If  any  family  re- 
aldea  in  a  dwelling  unit  In  a  buQding  pur- 
chaaed by  a  resident  management  corpora- 
tion, and  tbe  family  deddea  not  to  purchase 
the  dwelling  unit,  the  Secretary  ahall  pro- 
vide to  the  family  aueh  aaaiatance  aa  la  nec- 
eaaary  to  enable  the  family  to  continue  to 
realde  In  the  dwelling  unit. 

"(4)  Rbuxutiom  AaauTAacs.— If  any 
family  realdea  in  a  dwelling  unit  In  a  public 
houalng  project  In  which  other  dwelling 
unite  are  purchaaed  under  thla  aectlon.  and 
the  family  deddea  not  to  purchase  the 
dwelling  unit,  and  to  relocate,  tbe  Secretary 
ahaU  at  the  famlly'a  option— 

"(A)  aaaiat  the  family  In  relocating  to  a 
dwelling  unit  in  another  public  housing 
project;  and 


"(B)  provide  to  the  family  such  financial 
and  other  assistance  ss  will  permit  the 
family  to  obtain  comparable  and  affordable 
alternative  housing. 

"(c)  PniAiicxAL  AaauTAMcs  roa  Puslic 
Houanro  AanKnxa.— The  Secretary  shall 
provide  to  public  houalng  agendea  such  fi- 
nancial aaaiatance  aa  the  Secretary  deter- 
mlnea  la  neoeaaary  to  permit  aueh  agendea 
to  carry  out  the  provlalona  of  thla  aectlon. 

"(d)  AoomoMAL  OwwaasHiP  Orroaiuai- 
naa.— Thla  section  shaU  not  apply  to  the 
turnkey  in.  the  mutual  help,  or  any  other 
ownerahlp  program  eatabUshed  under  aec- 
Uon  Mb)  or  aectlon  0(c)(4)(D). 

"(e)  RaootsTioaa.— The  Secretary  shall 
laaue  aueh  regulatlona  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Such  regulations  may  establish  any  addi- 
tional terms  and  conditions  for  ownerahlp 
or  resident  management  under  this  section 
that  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate. 

"(f)  AinnjAL  RaroBT.— The  Secretary  shall 
annually  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
aettlng  forth— 

"(1)  any  need  for  the  development  of  addi- 
tional public  houalng  dwelling  units  as  a 
result  of  the  sale  of  public  housing  dwelling 
units  under  this  section: 

"(2)  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  for 
additional  budget  authority  to  carry  out 
such  development:  and 

"(9)  reconunendations  of  the  Secretary  to 
ensure  decent  homes  and  decent  neighbor- 
hoods for  lower  Income  families. 

"(f)  LiMTTATioa.— Any  authority  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  aectlon  to  provide  fi- 
nancial «—«»*«■'"'*  or  to  enter  Into  contracts 
to  provide  financial  assistance,  shall  be  ef- 
fective only  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  or  have  been  provided  In  ad- 
vance In  appropriation  Acts.". 

(b)  ErracnvB  Dats.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shaU  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  section  21(a)  of  the  United 
SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937  shall  not  have 
effect  after  September  30.  IMO. 

SK.  MS.  UHnATlON  ON  PUBLIC  HOUSINC  DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND  A8MIBANCK  OP  PUBUC 
HODSING  QUAUTV  STANDARDa 

Section  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing 
Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(J)(l)  After  September  30.  1987,  In  pro- 
viding aaaiatance  under  this  Act  to  a  public 
houalng  agency  for  public  housing  (other 
than  for  Indian  families),  the  Secretary 
shall  reserve  funds  for  the  development  of 
public  housing  only  if — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  determines  that  addi- 
tional amounts  are  reqtilred  to  (»mplete  the 
development  of  dwelling  units  for  which 
amounts  are  obligated  on  or  before  such 
date: 

"(B)  the  public  housing  agency  certifies  to 
the  Secretary  that  85  percent  of  the  pubUc 
housing  dwelling  unlU  of  the  public  houalng 
agency— 

"(1)  are  maintained  in  substantial  compli- 
ance with  the  housing  quality  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  under  section 
8(0X8):  or 

"(11)  will  be  so  maintained  upon  comple- 
tkm  of  modernization  for  which  funding  has 
l)een  awarded  or  for  which  applications  are 
pending  under  section  14  or  20  or  under  a 
comparable  State  or  local  government  pro- 
gram (and  such  applications  shall  comply 
with  the  comprehensive  plan  of  the  public 
bousing  agency  developed  under  such  sec- 
tion 14  or  30); 

"(C)  the  public  housing  agency  certifies 
that  such  development— 


"(1)  will  replace  dwelling  units  that  are 
disposed  of  or.  demolished  by  the  public 
housing  agency,  including  dwelling  imlts 
disposed  of  or  lost  through  sale  to  tenants 
or  through  unit  redesign:  or 

"(11)  is  required  to  comply  with  court 
orders  or  directions  of  the  Secretary: 

"(D)  the  public  housing  agency  certifies 
that  It  has  demands  for  family  housing  not 
satisfied  by  the  rental  assistance  programs 
established  In  subsection  (b)  or  (o)  of  sec- 
tion 8  for  which  it  plans  to  constrtict  or  ac- 
quire projects  of  not  more  than  100  units:  or 

"(E)  the  Secretary  makes  such  reservation 
under  paragraph  (3). 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  not  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  develoiKnent  of 
public  housing  also  may  be  committed  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  substantial  redesign, 
reconatruction.  or  redevelopment  of  existing 
public  housing  projects  or  units,  wlilch  work 
shall  t>e  carried  out  pursuant  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  applicable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  public  housing.". 

SBC  IIS  COIiraXI«N8IVB  GRANTS. 

(a)  PiHsufoa.- The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that: 

(1)  The  condition  of  lower  income  public 
housing  financed  under  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  in  some  cases  sul>- 
standard  with  many  dwelling  units  remain- 
ing vacant,  which  forces  many  lower  Income 
families  to  live  In  substandard  or  dangerous 
living  conditions  and  prevents  many  others 
from  obtaining  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
rental  housing  at  an  affordable  rent  as  pro- 
vided for  under  such  Act. 

(3)  The  Pederal  Oovemment  has  a  reapon- 
aibillty  to  help  ensure  the  maintenance  of 
public  housing  dwelling  units  in  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  condition,  and  to  help 
provide  public  housing  sgencles  with  funds 
sufficient  to  carry  out  such  maintenance. 

(3)  Public  housing  agencies  should  be  pro- 
vided with  the  flexibility,  responsibility,  and 
predictable  funding  levels  that  are  needed 
(A)  to  establish  priorities  for  capital  im- 
provement expenditures,  (B)  to  assess  the 
relative  needs  of  all  public  housing  projects. 
(C)  to  evaluate  the  relative  advantages  of 
repair,  major  maintenance,  and  capital  re- 
placement, and  (D)  to  make  marwgerial  im- 
provements. 

(4)  The  current  comprehensive  improve- 
ment assistance  program  has  made  It  diffi- 
cult for  public  housing  agencies  to  antid- 
pate.  plan,  and  carry  out  capital  replace- 
ment and  improvements  on  a  multlyear 
basis  and  has  involved  unnecessary  paper- 
work and  delay  that  increase  the  cost  of 
<»pital  Improvements. 

(b)  Poaroax.- The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  encourage  the  development  of  a  pro- 
posal to  reform  section  14  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to— 

(1)  provide  public  housing  agendes  with 
reliable  assistance  to  manage.  ut>grade.  mod- 
ernize, and  rehabilitate  lower  income  hous- 
ing financed  under  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  so  as  to  ensure  Its  continued 
availability  as  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
rental  housing  at  rente  affordable  to  lower 
income  f  amillea: 

(2)  allocate  Pederal  aaaiatance  for  capital 
Improvements  to  public  housing  unite  on 
the  tiasis  of  need: 

(3)  significantly  Increase  local  managerial 
flexibility  in  the  plaimlng  and  implemenU- 
tion  of  capital  improvement  of  public  hous- 
ing; 


(4)  provide  increased  opportunities  and  in- 
centives for  ef fldent  management  of  public 
houalnr.  and 

(5)  eatabllsh  stronger  local  mechanisms 
for  public  accountahUity  through  closer 
consultation  among  public  housing  agendes, 
local  govenunents,  and  residents  with 
regard  to  the  planning  and  establiahment  of 
priorities  of  capital  and  numagerlal  im- 
provements, thereby  eliminating  the  neces- 
sity for  extensive  review  and  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

(c)  DavBLOPifBiiT  OP  A  CoKPaxHmsrvK 
Obamt  Pkoobam.— Not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Alw  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") shall— 

(1)  complete  the  study  of  the  need  for 
public  housing  modernization  initiated 
under  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development— Independent  Agendea 
AppropriaUon  Act.  1984.  and  any  other 
studies  that  are  necessary  to  evaluate  the 
ciuTent  condition  and  capital  requirements 
of  public  housing  as  well  as  the  future  need 
for  rehabilitetion  and  replacement  of  public 
housing  facilities; 

(3)  submit  to  Ck>ngrea8  propoaed  methoda 
for  deteimlning  the  relative  allocation  of 
funda  between  activities  to  correct  exlaUng 
defidendes  and  the  annual  accrual  of  re- 
sources to  meet  future  needs; 

(3)  submit  to  Congress  proposed  alterna- 
tives for  allocating  funds  among  public 
housiitg  agendes  to  oorred  existing  defi- 
dendes, induding  formulae  for  distributing 
funds  to  public  housing  agendea.  to  regional 
and  field  offices  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  or  to  States,  as 
well  as  such  other  allocation  methods  as  the 
Secretary  may  wish  to  recommend: 

(4)  provide  Congress  with  (A)  an  analysis 
of  date  and  other  information  used  to  devel- 
op recommendations  for  measuring  existing 
defidendes.  future  needs,  and  antldpated 
emergendes.  (B)  an  analysis  of  the  bases 
underlying  each  of  the  proposed  allocation 
methods,  and  (C)  a  comparison  of  proposed 
allocations  to  previous  allocations  imder  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  United  Stetes  Housing  Act  of 
1937; 

(5)  propoae  criteria  for  distinguishing  cap- 
ital replacement  activities  that  are  routine 
from  those  that  are  not  routine: 

(8)  propoae  alternative  methods  to  (A)  al- 
locate funds  to  public  housing  agendes  to 
meet  routine  and  regular  capital  replace- 
ment expenses,  and  (B)  provide  for  unpre- 
dictable, infrequent,  or  extraordinary  cap- 
ital replacement  needs  through  an  actuari- 
ally based  fund  administered  on  a  national, 
regional.  Stete.  or  local  level  or  through 
such  other  methods  as  the  Secretary  may 
recommend:  and 

(7)  consult  at  least  on  a  quarterly  basis 
with  organizations  and  individuals  repre- 
senting public  housing  agencies,  local  gov- 
ernment, and  tenants  regarding  progress  on 
the  studies  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
the  development  of  alternatives  for  Improv- 
ing secUon  14  of  the  United  Stetes  Housing 
Act  of  1937. 

(d)  Ck>IITIin7ATIOM  OP  CuaaXHT  PaOGXAM.- 

The  comprehenaive  improvement  assistance 
program  under  section  14  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Ad  of  1937  shall  continue 
under  current  regulations  until  that  section 
is  repealed  or  amended  by  Congreaa. 

8BC  Xll.  BKVMBP  DEPDnTION  OF  MSABIUTY. 

(a)  SecUon  3(bK3KA)  of  the  United  SUtes 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  the  first  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
fOTmm^;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Servlcea  and  Faculties  Construction 
Amendmenta  of  1970"  and  inaerting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlnr  "Developmental  Dis- 
abOlUea  Aaaiatance  and  Bill  of  Rlghte  Act". 

(b)  The  third  aentence  of  section  303(dX4) 
of  tbe  Hou^ng  Act  of  1959  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "is  a  developmentally  disabled 
individual  as  defined  in  section  103(5)  of  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and  Fa- 
cilities Construction  Amendments  of  1950" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"has  a  developmental  disability  as  defined 
in  section  103  of  the  Developmental  Disabil- 
ities Assistance  and  Bill  of  RighU  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  6001)". 
SEC  ZIL  TECHNICAL  AMKNOMKNTS. 

(a)  Section  6(cH4KA)  of  the  United  SUtes 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  are  paying  more 
than  50  per  centum  of  family  income  for 
rent";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  are  paying  more  than  SO 
per  centum  of  family  income  for  rent,"  after 
"substandard  housing". 

(b)  Sections  6(k)  (4)  and  (5)  of  such  Act 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "his"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "their". 

SEC  tia.  VOUCHER  pr(x:rail 

Section  8(0)  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing 
Ad  of  1937  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1), 
by  striking  out  "In"  and  all  that  foUows 
through  "demonstration  program"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "The  Secretary  may 
provide  assistance"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  Assistance  payments  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  for  (A)  lower  income 
families  who  were  living  in  rental  projects 
rehabilitated  under  section  17  of  this  Act  or 
section  533  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
before  rehabiliUtion  and  who  are  physically 
displaced  from  their  units,  and  (B)  lower 
income  families  who  were  Uving  in  such 
projects  before  rehabiliUtion  and  who 
would  have  to  pay  more  than  30  percent  of 
their  adjusted  income  for  rent  after  reha- 
biliUtion whether  they  choose  to  remain  in, 
or  to  move  from,  the  project.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paragraph,  'physically  dis- 
placed' means  that  the  family  must  move 
out  of  the  unit  It  Is  occupying  because  of 
the  physical  rehabilitation  adivities  or  lie- 
cause  of  overcrowding.". 

SEC  214.  PUBUC  HOUSING  AGENCY  FEES. 

(a)  Sedlon  8  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing 
Ad  of  1937  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(rXl)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish  a  fee 
that  may  be  charged  by  public  housing 
agencies  for  the  coste  incurred  in  adminis- 
tering the  programs  imder  subsedions  (b) 
and  (o).  The  amount  of  the  fee  for  each 
month  for  which  a  dwelling  unit  Is  covered 
by  an  assistance  contrad  shall  be  8.3  per- 
cent of  the  fair  market  rental  esUblished 
under  subsedion  (cXl)  for  a  2-bedroom  ex- 
isting rental  dwelling  unit  in  the  market 
area  of  the  public  housing  agency. 

"(2XA)  The  Secretary  shall  also  esUblish 
reasonable  fees  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) that  may  be  charged  by  public  hous- 
ing agencies  for— 

"(1)  the  coste  of  preliminary  expenses  in- 
curred in  connedion  with  new  allocations  of 
assistance  under  the  programs  under  sub- 
sedions (b)  and  (o);  and 

"(11)  the  costs  incurred  in  assisting  fami- 
Ues  who  experience   difficulty   (as  deter- 


mined by  the  Secretary)  in  obtaining  appro- 
priate housing  under  the  programa. 

"(B)  The  method  used  to  ralnilate  feea 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  the  aame 
for  the  programa  under  subaectkna  (b)  and 
(o)  and  shall  take  into  account  local  cost  dif- 
ferenoea.". 

SEC   nt.   PLBXIBIUTY   TO   UUVSt   ASBBrANCB 
PAYMENTS. 

Section  8(oX7)  of  the  United  Statea  Houa- 
lng Ad  of  1937  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"as  frequently  as  twice  during  any  five-year 
period"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "annu- 
ally"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D). 

SBC  »a  ADJUSTMENT  POOL& 

Section  8(0)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Ad  of  1937  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(9)  The  Secretary  shall  set  aside  a  por- 
tion of  amounts  appropriated  under  this 
subsection  as  an  adjustment  pool  to  pay  for 
the  adjustments  required  by  paragraph 
(7KA).  Funda  ahall  be  diatributed  from  the 
adjustment  pool  on  a  needs  baaia.  To  receive 
an  adjustment,  a  public  housing  agency 
shall  certify  that  adjustment  funds  are  nec- 
essary to  compensate  for  higher  than 
normal  increases  in  rent  levels  in  ite  juris- 
diction. Distribution  of  adjustment  fimds 
shall  be  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary.". 

SBC  tl7.  GAO  STUDY. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall  prepare  and  sutxnlt  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  October  30, 1987— 

(Da  report  relating  to  the  administrative 
fees  provided  for  under  section  8(r)  of  the 
United  SUtes  Housing  Ad  of  1937  specifi- 
cally addreaslng- 

(A)  whether  the  percentage  set  by  section 
8(rXl)  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing  Ad  of 
1937  is  adequate  to  cover  the  coste  of  admin- 
istering the  programs  under  sedlons  8(b) 
and  8(0),  and 

(B)  whether  the  fee  system  set  under  sec- 
tion 8(rKl)  should  be  restrudured  to  refled 
the  different  characteristics  and  experi- 
ences of  localities  such  as  size,  geographic 
location,  and  vacancy  rates;  and 

(2)  a  report  comparing  the  voucher  and 
certificate  programs  in  repreeentatlve  rental 
markets,  and  containing  an  assessment  of 
what  changes  should  be  made  in  either  the 
certificate  or  voucher  programs.  In  prepar- 
ing such  assessment,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urlian  Development  and  other 
appropriate  Federal  officials  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals and  national  and  other  organiza- 
tions representing  public  housing  agendes, 
l(x^  govemmente,  and  tenants. 

SBC  218.  ABT  KSSOClKTtS  REPORT. 

Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Ad,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  UrtMm  Develcqmient  shall 
submit  to  Congress  the  preliminary  findings 
of  the  ABT  Associates  in  connedion  with 
the  preparation  of  the  report  entitled  "Eval- 
uation of  the  Housing  Voucher  Demonstra- 
tion Program". 
SulMiUc  B— Other  Hooaiag  AMistaaee  PrograaM 

SEC  SI.  NONDtSCKIMINATION  ACAIN9r  SBCTHW  B 
CSRTinCATB  HOLDBBS. 
No  owner  of  a  subsidized  projed  (as  de- 
fined in  section  303(hX3)  of  the  Housing 
and  (Community  Development  Amendments 
of  1978,  as  amended)  shall  refuse  unreason- 
ably (1)  to  lease  any  vacant  dwelling  unit  in 
the  projed  that  rente  for  an  amount  not 
greater  than  the  fair  market  rent  for  a  com- 
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panbto  unit,  aa  determliMd  by  tlie  Seere- 
tM7  uDdv  nctkm  •  of  Um  Unltad  SUtas 
Iftwiftt  Act  of  1M7.  to  a  bolder  of  a  cartlfl- 
Mta  of  aUsMllty  under  auch  aeetloa  aoiely 
baeaiaa  of  tha  atatua  of  aueh  proapeetlve 
taoant  aa  a  bolder  of  aueh  eattUleata.  and  to 
enter  Into  a  bouatng  aaatatanoe  pajTmento 
oontraet  raqpaettiw  aueh  unit,  or  (1)  to  leaae 
anjr  vacant  dwelling  untt  In  the  two  jeet  to  a 
holder  of  a  voucher  under  aectloo  Mo)  of 
aueh  Aet.  and  to  enter  into  a  vooeber  oon- 
tnet  remeetlnc  aueh  unit,  aoiely  becauae  of 
ttae  atatua  of  aueh  iMtMCMctlve  tenant  aa 
holder  of  aueh  voucher. 

aC  Bl  BOUHNG  rOB  Va  ILDaU.T  AND  HANM- 
CAPPBa 

(a)  AnTKNuaanoK  To  laaos  Obuoa- 
Tioas.— The  flrat  aentenoe  of  aectlon 
90KaX4XBXi)  of  the  Houatnc  Act  of  1959  U 


(1)  by  Btriklnc  out  "and"  the  flrat  place  It 
appean;  and 

(S)  by  iMertlnc  afto'  "19M."  the  foUow- 
Ing:  "and  to  aueh  auma  aa  may  be  approved 
In  appropriation  Acta  for  flacal  yean  19M 
and  1967.  and  to  $M6.000.000  for  flacal  yeara 
19M  and  19M. ". 

(b)  Ijiiaaaai  Rati  oh  IXMin.— Section 
MXaXS)  of  the  Housing  Act  of   19S9  U 


(1)  by  Inaertlng  "(A)"  after  "<»": 

(3)  by  atrtklng  out  everything  after  "Sec- 
retary" the  aeoond  place  It  appears  through 
"loan  la  made"  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowlnr  "taking  into  conaideratlon 
the  average  yield,  during  the  three-month 
period  Immediately  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  the  loan  la  made,  on  the  moat  re- 
cently laaued  SO-year  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  Statea":  and 

(»  by  adding  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

"(B)  At  the  option  of  the  borrower,  a  loan 
under  thla  aectkn  may  be  made  and  may  be 
tanrwanil  tor  a  conditional  or  firm  commlt- 
aaent  either  (I)  at  an  interest  rate  not  to 
exceed  a  rate  and  allowance  determined  by 
the  Secretary  hi  aooordanoe  with  subpara- 
graph (A)  using  the  one-month  period  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  month  In  which  the 
request  for  a  commltmont  la  submitted,  or 
(II)  at  an  Interest  rate  not  to  exceed  a  rate 
and  allowanoe  determined  by  the  Secretary 
In  aeoordanoe  with  subparagraph  (A)  uslna 
the  three-month  period  immediately  preced- 
ing the  flacal  year  In  which  the  requeat  for  a 
coounltment  la  submitted.". 

(c)  IinaaiBT  Rats  oh  Noria.— The  second 
sentence  of  section  aoa(aX4XBXi)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959  ia  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  into 
consideration  the  average  yield,  during  the 
three-month  period  immediately  preceding 
the  flacal  year  in  which  the  loan  is  made,  on 
the  moat  recently  iaaued  30-year  marketable 
obUgatknM  of  the  United  SUtes.". 

(d)  ErfBiLiivs  Datx.— The  provlalons  of 
subaectlona  (b)  and  (c>  of  thla  section  shall 
be  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

sac  m.  HOU8INC  roaiHS  randicaitcd. 
(a)  Pnnnraa  amd  Puaroax.— 
(1)  The  Congreas  hereby  flnda  that— 

(A)  houaing  for  nonelderly  handicapped 
families  is  assisted  under  section  302  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959  and  section  8  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937: 

(B)  the  houaing  programs  under  such  sec- 
tions are  designed  and  Implemented  prlmar- 
Oy  to  aaalst  rental  houaing  for  elderly  and 
nonelderly  famlllea  and  are  often  Inappro- 
priate for  dealing  with  the  specialized  needs 


of  the  physically  Impaired,  the  developmen- 
tally  diaabled.  and  the  chronically  mentally 
01; 

(C)  the  development  of  housing  for  nonel- 
derly handicapped  famlllea  under  such  pro- 
grama  la  often  more  expanatve  than  neces- 
aary,  thereby  reducing  the  number  of  such 
famlllea  that  can  be  aaalsted  with  available 
funda: 

(D)  the  program  under  section  303  of  the 
Houaing  Act  of  1969  can  continue  to  provide 
direct  loans  to  finance  group  residences  and 
Independent  apartments  for  nonelderly 
handicapped  famlllea,  but  can  be  made  more 
efficient  and  leaa  ooatly  by  the  adoption  of 
standarda  and  procedurea  applicable  only  to 
housing  for  such  families: 

(E)  the  use  of  the  program  under  section  8 
of  the  United  SUtes  Houaing  Act  of  1937  to 
assist  rentals  for  housing  for  nonelderly 
handicapped  families  la  time  consuming  and 
unneoeaaarUy  coatly  and.  in  aome  areas  of 
the  Nation,  prevents  the  development  of 
such  houslnr. 

(P)  the  tise  of  the  program  under  section  8 
of  the  United  SUtea  Housing  Act  of  1937  to 
aaslat  rentals  for  housing  for  nonelderly 
handicapped  famlllea  should  be  replaced  by 
a  more  appropriate  subsidy  mechaniam: 

(0)  both  elderly  and  handicapped  housing 
projects  aaalsted  under  section  303  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959  will  benefit  from  an  In- 
creased emphasis  on  supportive  services  and 
a  greater  use  of  SUte  and  local  funda:  and 

(H)  an  Improved  program  for  nonelderly 
handicapped  famlllea  will  aaalst  In  providing 
shelter  and  supportive  services  for  mentally 
ill  persons  who  might  otherwise  be  home- 
leaa. 

(3)  The  purpoae  of  thla  aectlon  Is  to  Im- 
prove the  direct  loan  program  under  section 
303  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  to  ensure 
that  such  program  meets  the  special  hous- 
ing and  related  needs  of  nonelderly  handi- 
capped families. 

(b)  Housmo  poa  HAKSicAmD  PAinma.— 

(1)  Section  303(h>  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(hKl)  Of  the  amounts  made  available  in 
appropriation  Acts  for  loans  under  subsec- 
tion (aK4KC)  for  any  fiscal  year  commenc- 
ing after  September  30.  1987,  not  leas  than 
15  percent  shall  be  available  for  loans  for 
the  development  costs  of  housing  for  handi- 
capped families.  If  the  amount  required  for 
any  such  fiscal  year  for  approvable  applica- 
tions for  loan  under  this  subsection  Is  less 
than  the  amount  available  under  this  para- 
graph, the  balance  shall  be  made  available 
for  loana  under  other  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  actions 
as  may  be  neceaaary  to  ensure  that— 

"(A)  funds  made  available  under  this  sub- 
section will  be  used  to  support  a  variety  of 
methods  of  meeting  the  needs  primarily  of 
nonelderly  handicapped  families  by  provid- 
ing a  variety  of  housing  options,  ranging 
from  amall  group  homes  to  Independent 
living  complexes:  and 

'(B)  housing  for  handicapped  families  as- 
sisted under  this  subsection  will  provide 
families  occupying  units  in  such  housing 
with  an  assured  range  of  services  specified 
in  Bubaection  (f).  will  provide  such  families 
with  opportunities  for  optimal  Independent 
living  and  participation  in  normal  daily  ac- 
tivitiea,  and  will  facilitate  access  by  such 
famlllea  to  the  community  at  large  and  to 
suitable  employment  opportunities  within 
such  community. 

"(3KA)  In  allocating  funds  under  this  sub- 
section, and  In  processing  applications  for 
loans  under  this  section  and  aaaiatance  pay- 


ments under  paragraph  (4).  the  Secretary 
shall  adopt  such  distinct  standards  and  pro- 
cedures as  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate due  to  differences  between  houaing 
for  >»«>»/H«««pp«H  famlllea  and  other  houaing 
aaalated  under  thla  aectlon. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may,  on  a  demonatra- 
tlOQ  baala.  determine  the  feaalblllty  and  de- 
sirability of  reducing  prooeaalng  time  and 
coats  for  houaing  for  handicapped  famlllea 
by  limiting  project  dealgn  to  a  small  number 
of  prototype  designs.  Any  such  demonstra- 
tion shall  be  limited  to  the  3- year  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Houa- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1987,  may  only  Involve  projects  whose  spon- 
sors consent  to  participation  In  such  demon- 
stration, and  shall  be  deacrlbed  in  a  report 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Congreaa 
following  completion  of  such  demonstra- 
tion. 

"(4XA)  The  Secretary  ahall.  to  the  extent 
approved  in  appropriation  Acta,  enter  Into 
contracts  with  owners  of  housing  for  handi- 
capped families  receiving  loans  under,  or 
meeting  the  requlrem«)ts  of,  this  section  to 
make  monthly  payments  to  cover  any  part 
of  the  costs  attributed  to  units  occupied  (or, 
as  approved  by  the  Secretary,  held  for  occu- 
pancy) by  lower  Income  families  that  is  not 
met  from  project  Income.  The  annual  con- 
tract amount  for  any  project  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  the  Initial  annual  project 
rentals  for  all  units  and  any  initial  utility  al- 
lowancea  for  such  units,  as  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  Any  contract  amounts  not  uaed 
by  a  project  In  any  year  shall  remain  avail- 
able to  the  project  until  the  expiration  of 
the  contract.  The  term  of  a  contract  entered 
into  under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  240 
months.  The  annual  contract  amount  may 
be  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  if  the  sum  of 
the  project  Income  and  the  amount  of  as- 
sistance payments  available  under  this  sub- 
paragraph are  Inadequate  to  provide  for 
reasonable  project  coata.  In  the  case  of  an 
intermediate  care  facility  in  which  there 
realde  families  assisted  under  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  project  Income 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  Include  the 
same  amount  as  if  such  families  were  being 
assisted  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

'(B)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  initial 
project  rentals  for  any  project  aaalsted 
under  this  subsection  based  on  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Secretary  of  the  total  actual 
neceaaary  and  reasonable  costs  of  develop- 
ing and  operating  the  project,  excluding  the 
coats  of  the  assured  range  of  services  under 
subsection  (f ),  taking  Into  consideration  the 
need  to  contain  costs  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
project  and  thts  section. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that, 
during  the  term  of  each  contract  entered 
into  under  subparagraph  (A),  all  unite  in  a 
project  assisted  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  available  for  occupancy  by  lower 
income  famlllea,  as  such  term  is  defined  in 
section  3(bX2)  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing 
Act  of  1937.  The  rent  payment  required  of  a 
lower  income  family  shall  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  section  3(a)  of  such  Act, 
except  that  the  gross  income  of  a  family  oc- 
cupying an  intermediate  care  facility  assist- 
ed under  Utie  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  shall  be  the  same  amount  as  if  the 
family  were  being  aaalated  under  title  XVI 
of  the  Social  Sectuity  Act. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate  the 
processing  of  an  application  for  a  loan  for 
housing  for  handicapped  families  under  this 
section  and  the  proceaaing  of  an  application 


for  aaaiatance  paymenU  under  thla  para- 
graph for  such  housing.". 

(2)  Section  303(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragrapha: 

"(9)  The  term  'houaing  for  handicapped 
families'  means  housing  and  related  faclll- 
tlea  to  be  occupied  by  handicapped  famlllea 
who  are  nonelderly  handicapped  famlllea. 

"(10)  The  term  nonelderly  handicapped 
families'  means  elderly  or  handlcamed  fam- 
lllea. the  head  of  which  (and  spouae.  If  any) 
ia  leaa  than  62  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
initial  occupancy  of  a  project  aaalated  under 
this  aectlon.". 

(3)  Section  202(cH3)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959  is  amended  by  inaertlng  after  "aectlon" 
the  following:  "and  dealgned  for  dwelling 
uae  by  13  or  more  elderly  or  handicapped 
families". 

(c)  Sonoanvx  SiavicB  vox  Eldbklt  an* 
HAmucAPPKB  PAiaun.— Section  M3(f)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1959  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  the  aubaectlon 
dealgnation:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Each  applicant  for  a  loan  under  this 
aectlon  for  houaing  and  related  facilltlea 
ahall  aubmlt  with  the  application  a  support- 
ive aervioea  plan  deacribing— 

"(A)  the  special  needs  of  reaidente  which 
such  housing  and  facilities  are  Intended  to 
aerve: 

"(B)  the  range  of  necessary  servicea  to  be 
provided  to  the  families  occupying  such 
houslnr. 

"(C)  the  manner  in  which  such  services 
will  be  provided  to  such  families:  and 

"(D)  the  extent  of  SUte  and  local  public 
and  private  funds  available  to  assist  In  the 
provialon  of  such  services.". 

(d)  TBUcniATioii  OP  Sxcnoii  8  AaaisT- 
Aifcs.— On  and  after  the  first  date  that 
amounte  approved  in  an  appropriation  Act 
for  any  fiscal  year  become  available  for  con- 
tracte  under  secUon  302(hK4KA)  of  the 
Houaing  Act  of  1959.  as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  no  project  for  handi- 
capped (primarily  nonelderly)  famlllea  ap- 
proved for  such  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 202  of  such  Act  shall  be  provided  aaaiat- 
ance paymenU  under  section  8  of  the 
United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937,  except 
pursuant  to  a  reservation  for  a  contract  to 
make  such  assistance  paymente  that  was 
made  before  the  first  date  that  amounte  for 
contracte  under  such  section  202(hX4XA) 
became  available. 

(e)  iMPLSMKHTATioii.— Not  later  than  the 
expiration  of  the  120-day  period  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall,  to  the  extent  amounte  are  approved  in 
an  appropriation  Act  for  use  under  section 
302(hK4KA)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  for 
fiscal  year  1986,  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister a  notice  of  fund  avaUablllty  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of,  and  amendmente 
made  by,  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall 
issue  such  niles  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  such  provisions  and  amendmente 
for  fiscal  year  1987  and  thereafter. 

(f )  ErrxcnvK  Date  akd  Applicabiltty.— 

(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  the  provisions  of,  and  amendmente 
made  by,  thts  section  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  projecte  with  loans  or  loan  reser- 
vations made  under  section  202  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959  before  the  implementation 
date  under  subsection  (e). 

(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  the 
Secretary  may  apply  the  provisions  of,  and 
amendmente  made  by,  this  section  to  any 


project  in  order  to  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment of  such  project  in  a  timely  manner. 

SBC  IM.  8BCTION  XM  HOmOWNKKSIIIP  PSOGKAM. 

SecUon  335(hKI)  of  the  NaUonal  Houaing 
Act  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  Uiereof 
the  following:  "After  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Housing  and  Omununlty  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1987,  the  Secretary  may  insure 
mortgagee  and  contract  to  make  assistance 
paymente  In  aooordanoe  with  the  fourth 
provlao  under  the  heading  'Annual  Contri- 
butlona  for  Aaalated  Houaing'  In  Public  Iaw 
99-160.". 
SkC  ns.  CONCBBCATK  SEKVICI8. 

(a)  RapoKT.— Section  408(c)  of  the  Congre- 
gate Houaing  Services  Act  of  1978  is  amend- 
ed to  read  aa  f  oUowk 

"(c)  The  Secretary  ahall  contract  with  a 
unlveralty  or  qualified  reaearch  inatltutlon 
to  produce  a  report— 

"(I)  documenting  the  number  of  elderly 
living  In  federally  aaalated  housing  at  risk  of 
instltutionallaatlon: 

"(3)  studying  and  comparing  alternative 
delivery  ayatema  In  the  Statea,  including  the 
Congregate  Houaing  Services  Program,  to 
provide  aervlcea  to  older  persons  in  aaalsted 
congregate  housing:  and 

"(S)  aaariiilnt  existing  and  potential  finan- 
cial reaourcea  at  the  Pederal,  State,  and 
local  levels  for  the  support  of  congregate 
houaing  aervioea. 

The  Secretary  ahall  submit  this  report  to 
the  Congreaa  not  later  than  September  30, 
1969.". 

(b)  AuraoBiXATioii.— Section  411(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated- 

"(1)  not  to  exceed  $7,000,000  for  flacal 
year  1988:  and 

"(3)  not  to  exceed  $13,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1989,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000 
ahall  be  used  to  carry  out  the  study  on  at 
risk  population  under  section  408(c).". 

SBC  2It.  TENANT  BUGIBIUTY  DETERMINATIONS 
IN  BKNT  SUPPLBMENT  PMXiECTS. 

Section  101  of  the  Houaing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  second  senten(x  of 
subsection  (eXl):  and 

(2)  striking  out  subsection  (k)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(k)  In  selecting  individuals  or  famlllea  to 
be  assisted  under  this  section  in  accordan<x 
with  the  eligibility  criteria  and  procedures 
established  under  subsection  (eKl)  of  this 
section,  the  project  owner  shall  give  prefer- 
ence to  Individuals  or  families  who  are  occu- 
pying substandard  housing,  are  paying  more 
than  50  per  (xntum  of  family  income  for 
rent,  or  are  involuntarily  displaced  at  the 
time  they  are  seeking  bousing  assistance 
under  this  section.". 

TITLE  III— RURAL  HOUSING 

SEC  Ml.  PKOGBAM  AUTHOBIZATIONS. 

(a)     IHSUHAKCX     AND     GUARAITrXB     AUTROK- 

mr.— Section  513(aXl)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(aKl)  The  Secretary  may  insure  and 
guarantee  loans  under  this  title  in  an  aggre- 
gate amount  not  to  exceed  $2,033,093,000  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  For  insured  loans  made  under  section 
502  to  borrowers  receiving  assistance  under 
section  S21(aKl),  the  aggregate  amount  may 
not  exceed  $1,339,800.0<X)  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 

"(B)  For  Insured  loans  made  under  section 
515.  the  aggregate  amoimt  may  not  exceed 


$669,900,000  In  each  of  the  flacal  yeara  1988 
and  1989. 

"(C)  For  inaured  loans  made  imder  section 
514,  the  aggregate  amount  may  not  exceed 
$11,484,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal  yean  1988 
and  1989. 

"(D)  For  insured  loana  made  under  aectlan 
504.  the  aggregate  amount  may  not  exceed 
$11,335,000  in  each  of  the  flacal  yean  19W 
and  1989. 

"(E)  For  Insured  loana  made  under  aectian 
524,  the  aggregate  amount  may  not  exoead 
$574,000  in  each  of  the  flacal  yean  1988  and 
1989.". 

(b)    AUTHORIZATIOR    OP   APPKOPUATI01I8.— 

SecUon  513(b)  of  the  Houaing  Aet  of  1949  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropft- 
ated  for  each  of  the  flacal  yean  1988  aad 
1989,  and  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed- 

"(1)  for  grante  under  aecUon  Wtk, 
$12,500,000; 

"(2)  for  purpoaea  of  section  BOMa), 
$713,000: 

"(3)  such  sums  as  may  be  neceaaary  to 
meet  pajrmente  on  notes  or  other  obUga- 
Uons  issued  by  the  Secretary  imder  aeetioa 
511  equal  to— 

"(A)  the  aggregate  of  the  contributioiiB 
made  by  the  Secretary  In  the  form  of  craA- 
ite  on  prlncitMd  due  on  loans  made  pursuant 
to  section  503;  and 

"(B)  the  Interest  due  on  a  similar  sum  rq>- 
resented  by  notes  or  other  obUgatlona 
issued  by  the  Secretary: 

"(4)  for  financial  assistance  under  aacMcn 
516.  $9,513,000; 

"(5)  for  grante  under  aecUoD  tSMf), 
$8,000,000; 

"(6)  for  grante  under  sectloB  US. 
$19,140,000;  and 

"(7)  such  stims  as  may  be  neceaaary  for 
the  Secretary  to  administer  the  provlakma 
of  sections  235  and  236  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  and  secUon  8  of  the  Unltad 
SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937.". 

(C)     RZHTAL     ASSISTAHCZ     PATKBHT     Oon- 

TRACTS.— Section  513(c)  of  the  Houstaig  Ast 
of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  ap- 
proved in  appropriation  Acta,  may  entar 
into  rental  assistance  payment  oontraelB 
under  secUon  521(aK2XA)  aggregatlnc 
$160,310,000  for  each  of  the  flacal  yean 
1988  and  1989.  Such  authority  aa  ia  ap- 
proved in  appropriation  Acte  shall  be 
by  the  Secretary  to  renew  rental 
payment  contracte  that  expire  during  such 
fiscal  year  and  to  make  additional  rental  as- 
sistance payment  contracte  for  existing  or 
newly  constructed  dwelling  units.". 

SEC  MZ.  RURAL  AREA  CLASSIFICATION. 

Section  520  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  ia 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30, 
1987"  in  the  last  sentence  and  inaertlng  in 
lieu  thereof  "September  30, 1989". 

ace  m.  MANUFACTURED  HOUSING. 

Section  502(e)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  followinr 

"(3)  A  loan  which  may  be  made  or  inaured 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  a  manu- 
factured home  or  a  manufactured  home  and 
lot  shall  be  repayable  over  the  same  period 
as  would  be  applicable  under  section  3  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.". 

SEC  SM.  AMENDMENT  TO  SECTION  tSKd). 

Section  502(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"For  the  puriMse  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "very  low-income  families  or  persons' 
means  those  families  or  persons  whose  in- 
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eoBM  do  not  uoasd  Um  rMpwtlve  Irr^  «•- 
tabltalMd  for  Tory  low-toeooM  f uniltao  undor 
tho  United  Stetea  Houolnc  Act  of  1M7.  or 
Ummo  ff  "«^  ftnd  poroofM  vbooo  tneomoa 
do  not  oaoood  M  par  oantum  of  tbo  oMdUn 
hn<5ffM  for  oU  DonmotropoUten  araoa  In  the 
State.'*. 
nc  m.  uuN  rAcauoiNG  by  NONPaonr  oiica- 

fOATIOm. 

aoetton  Ml  of  the  Hoiutng  Act  of  IMt  Is 
SBMndod  by  oddtnc  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f oUowiiw  new  lulMeetlon: 

"<h>  For  the  purpoeee  of  thta  Utle.  the 
term  'de««loiiinent  oort'  ahaU  Include  the 
■f^^Mgtiiy  of  loan  and  grant  appUcatloni 
and  aettaM  related  thereto  by  public  and 
private  nonprofit  onanlwitVw  tax  exempt 
undw  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M.' . 

.JOWINO  TAXSa  AND  mBVBANCX 

I  Ml(e)  of  the  Houainc  Act  of  1»4» 
li  Mr-"^**^  te  read  aa  f oUomc 

"(e>  The  aaeretary  abaU  eatabllah  proce- 
duiea  whereby  borrower!  under  this  title 
are  required  to  make  periodic  paymenU  (or 
the  purpose  of  tazea.  Insurance,  and  other 
iiiiiiiimaij  fr|i«"—  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate.  Notwithstandtnc  any 
other  prorlBlon  of  law.  such  paymente  shaU 
not  be  comldered  public  funds.  The  Secre- 
tary >»»*»  direct  the  disbursement  of  the 
funds  at  the  appropriate  time  or  times  for 
the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  were 
escrowed.  If  the  prepaymente  made  by  the 
borrower  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  the 
■mount  due.  advances  ntay  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  to  pay  these  oosU  in  full,  which 
t&noam  f»^"  be  diaried  to  the  account  of 
the  borrower,  bear  Interest,  and  be  payable 
In  a  t*™*»y  fashion  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  shaU  notify  a  bor- 
rower In  writtnc  when  loan  paymenU  are 
delinquent.". 
8K.  m.  ooNromANCB  wm  low-income  hous- 

016  TAX  CUDIT  ILICIBILITY  CSHS- 
HA. 

Section  SlMo)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1M9 
to  amended  by  addtaig  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlnr 

"(4)  In  projects  financed  under  this  sec- 
tion, unite  which  have  been  allocated  a  low- 
Inoome  housing  tax  credit  by  a  housing 
credit  agency  pursuant  to  section  42  of  the 
Intenial  Revenue  Code  of  19e6  ahaU  not  be 
available  for  occupancy  by  persons  or  fami- 
lies other  than  persons  or  families  with  In- 
comes not  In  excess  of  the  qualifying 
tT««n»M  applicable  Xo  such  unite  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  section  43(gXl) 
of  such  Code,  except  when  the  Secretary  de- 
tennlnes  that  the  continued  vacancy  of 
unite  which  have  been  unoccupied  for  at 
least  6  mont*"  threatens  the  project's  fi- 
nancial vlabUlty.". 

TITLB  IV— FAIR  HOUSING  DKMONSTEATION 
SK.   ML   FAIS  HOUaiNC    INITUTIVn   PWKSRAH 

omoNsnA-noN. 

(a)  In  OsnaAL.— The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  may  make 
grante  to.  or  (to  the  extent  of  amounts  pro- 
vided in  apprmwiatlon  Acte)  enter  into  con- 
traete  or  cooperative  agreements  with.  State 
or  local  govemmente  or  their  agencies, 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organisations  or 
institutions,  or  other  public  or  private  enti- 
ties that  are  formulating  or  carrying  out 
programs  to  prevent  or  eliminate  dlscriml- 
natery  boualng  practices,  to  develop.  Imple- 
ment, carry  out.  or  coordinate— 

(1)  programs  or  activities  designed  to 
obtain  enforcement  of  the  righte  granted  by 
Utle  Vin  of  the  Act  of  April  11.  19M  (com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  OvU  RlghU  Act  of 
1948).  or  by  State  or  local  laws  that  provide 


righte  and  remedies  for  aUeged  discrimina- 
tory homing  practices  that  are  substantially 
equivalent  te  the  righte  and  remedies  pro- 
vided In  such  title  vm.  through  such  appro- 
priate judicial  or  administrative  prooeedlngs 
(including  Informal  methods  of  conference, 
ooncUlatlon.  and  persuasion)  as  are  avail- 
able therefor,  and 

(2)  editcatlon  and  outreach  programs  de- 
signed to  Inform  the  public  concerning 
righte  and  obligations  under  the  laws  re- 
ferred te  In  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(b)  PaoaaAM  AmoinsTaATioii.— 

(1)  Not  less  than  30  days  before  providing 
a  grant  or  entering  into  any  contract  or  co- 
operative agreement  to  carry  out  activities 
authorised  by  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  notification  of  such  proposed 
grant,  contract,  or  cooperative  agreement 
(including  a  description  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  such  contracts)  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shaU  provide  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affaln  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
pinking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  quarterly  report 
that  summarises  the  activities  funded  under 
this  section  and  describes  the  geographical 
distribution  of  grants,  contracts,  or  coopera- 
tive agreemente  funded  under  this  section. 

(C)  RaOULATIOWS.— 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  regula- 
tions ss  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(2)  Such  regulations  shall  Include  provi- 
sions governing  applications  for  ssslstsnre 
under  this  section,  and  shall  require  each 
such  application  to  contain— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  saslsted  activities 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  by  the  applicant, 
together  with  the  estimated  coaU  and 
schedule  for  completion  of  sxich  activities: 

(B)  a  description  of  the  experience  of  the 
applicant  in  formulating  or  carrying  out 
programs  to  prevent  or  eliminate  discrimi- 
natory housing  practices: 

(C)  available  Information,  including  stud- 
ies made  by  or  available  to  the  applicant.  In- 
dicating the  nature  and  extent  of  discrimi- 
natory housing  practices  occurring  in  the 
general  locaUon  where  the  applicant  pro- 
pose* to  conduct  ite  aaaiated  actlvitiea.  and 
the  relationship  of  such  actlvlUes  to  such 
practices; 

(D)  an  estimate  of  stich  other  public  or 
private  resources  ss  may  be  available  to 
assist  the  proposed  sctivlUes: 

(E)  a  description  of  proposed  procedures 
te  be  used  by  the  applicant  for  monitoring 
conduct  and  evaluating  resulta  of  the  pro- 
posed actlvitiea;  and 

(F)  any  additional  information  required 
by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  for  use  during  the 
demonstration  authorised  in  this  section,  es- 
tablish guidelines  for  testing  activities 
funded  under  the  private  enforcement  initi- 
ative of  the  fair  housing  initiatives  program. 
The  purpose  of  such  guidelines  shall  be  to 
ensure  that  Investigations  in  support  of  fair 
housing  enforcement  efforte  described  in 
■ubsectlon  (sKl)  shall  develop  credible  and 
objective  evidence  of  discriminatory  housing 
practices.  Such  guidelines  shaU  apply  only 
to  activities  funded  under  this  section,  shall 
rK)t  be  construed  to  limit  or  otherwise  re- 
strict the  use  of  facts  secured  through  test- 
ing not  funded  under  this  section  in  any 
legal  proceeding  under  Federal  fair  housing 
laws,  and  shall  not  be  used  to  restrict  indi- 


viduals or  entities,  including  those  partici- 
pating in  the  fair  housing  initiatives  pro- 
gram, from  pursuing  any  right  or  remedy 
guaranteed  by  Federal  law.  Within  6 
months  of  the  close  of  the  demonstration 
period  authorised  in  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  to  Congress  the  Secre- 
tary's evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
such  guidelines  In  achieving  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(4)  Regulations  Issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  become  effective  prior  to  the 
expiraUon  of  00  days  after  the  Secretary 
transmlte  such  regulations.  In  the  form  su^ 
regulations  are  Intended  to  be  published,  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  azKl  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(6)  The  Secretary  shall  not  obligate  or 
expend  any  amount  under  this  section 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  regulations 
required  under  this  subsection. 

(d)  AuTHOSttATioit  or  ArrKoraiATioifs.— 

(1)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. Including  any  program  evaluations. 
$5,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  IMS  and 
1089.  of  which  not  more  than  >a.000,000  in 
each  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  for  the  private 
enforcement  tnltlattve  demonstration. 

(2)  Any  amounU  appropriated  under  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

(e)  SuaagT.- The  demonstration  period 
authorised  by  this  section  shall  close  on 
September  30. 19«9. 

TITLE  V— NEHSmAH  HOUSING 
OPPORTUNmr  GRANTS 
BBC  fSI.  8TATBMBNT  OT  PUBPOBB. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title— 

(1)  to  encourage  homeownership  by  fami- 
lies In  the  United  States  who  are  not  other- 
wise able  to  afford  homeownership: 

(2)  to  undertake  a  concentrated  effort  te 
rebuild  the  depressed  areas  of  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  to  create  sound  and 
attractive  neighborhoods:  and 

(3)  to  increase  the  employment  of  neigh- 
borhood residents. 

BBCisx.  DErmrnoNS. 

For  purposes  of  this  title: 

(1)  The  term  "Fund"  means  the  Neheml- 
ah  Housing  Opportunity  Fund  establlabed 
in  secUon  609(a). 

(3)  The  term  "home"  means  any  1-  to  4- 
famlly  dwelling.  Such  term  includes  any 
dwelling  unit  In  a  condominium  project  or 
cooperative  project  consisting  of  not  more 
than  4  dwelling  units,  any  town  house,  and 
any  manufactured  home. 

(3)  The  term  "lower  income  families"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  In  section 
3(bX2)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937. 

(4)  The  term  "metropoUtan  statistical 
area"  means  a  metropolitan  statistical  area 
as  established  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

(5)  The  term  "nonprofit  organisation" 
means  a  private  nonprofit  corporation,  or 
other  private  nonprofit  legal  entity,  that  is 
approved  by  the  Secretary  as  to  financial  re- 
sponsibility. 

(6)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(7)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
IfU*"**  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands,  the  Tnist  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any  other  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States. 


(S)  The  term  "substantial  rehabilitation" 


(A)  rehabilitation  Involving  coste  in  excess 
of  M  percent  of  the  maximum  sale  price  of 
a  home  assisted  under  this  title  in  the 
market  area  in  which  It  Is  located;  or 

(B)  the  rehabilitation  of  a  vacant,  uninha- 
bitable structure. 

(9)  The  term  "unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment" means  any  borough,  city,  county, 
parish,  town,  township,  village,  or  other 
general  purpose  political  subdivision  of  a 
State. 

SBC  iSt.  ASSISTANCB  TO  NONPKOnT  OBCANIZA- 
T10N8. 

(a)  III  Gbhbxal.— The  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide assistance  to  nonprofit  organizations  to 
carry  out  Nehemiah  housing  opportunity 
programs  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  Such  ssslstance  shall  be  made 
in  the  form  of  grante. 

(b)  ArpucAXioMS.- Applications  for  ssslst- 
ance under  this  title  shall  be  made  in  such 
form,  and  in  accordance  with  such  proce- 
dures, as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

SEC  M4.  USE  or  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  IH  OEifxaAL.— Any  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion receiving  ssslstance  under  this  title 
shall  use  such  assistance  to  provide  loans  to 
families  purchasing  homes  constructed  or 
substantially  rehabilitated  in  accordance 
with  a  Nehemiah  housing  opportunity  pro- 
gram approved  under  this  title. 

(b)  Spbcipic  RxQuixncBMTS.— Each  loan 
made  to  a  famUy  under  this  section  shall— 

(1)  be  secured  by  a  second  mortgage  held 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  property  Involved; 

(2)  be  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $15,000; 

(3)  bear  no  interest;  and 

(4)  be  repayable  to  the  Secretary  upon  the 
sale,  lease,  or  other  transfer  of  such  proper- 
ty. 

SEC  iSt.  PBOGRAM  BEQUIBBMENTS. 

(a)  IR  OBirBBAL.- Assistance  provided 
imder  this  title  may  be  used  only  In  connec- 
tion with  a  Nehemiah  housing  opporttmlty 
program  of  construction  or  substantial  reha- 
bilitation of  homes. 

(b)  FAifn.T  Nkzd.— Each  family  purchasing 
a  home  under  this  title  shall— 

(1)  have  a  family  Income  on  the  date  of 
such  purchase  that  is  not  more  than  which- 
ever of  the  following  is  higher 

(A)  the  median  income  for  a  family  of  4 
persons  in  the  metropolitan  statistical  area 
Involved;  or 

(B)  the  national  median  Income  for  a 
family  of  4  persons:  and 

(2)  not  have  owned  a  home  during  the  3- 
year  period  preceding  such  purehase. 

(C)  DOWHFATlIBirr.— 

(1)  Each  family  purchasing  a  home  under 
this  title  shall  make  a  downpayment  of  not 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  sale  price  of  such 
home,  or  of  such  greater  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  nonprofit  organization  in- 
volved to  be  appropriate. 

(2)  Any  downpayment  made  under  this 
subsection  shall  accrue  interest  from  the 
date  on  which  such  downpayment  is  made 
through  the  date  of  settlement,  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  the  passbook  rate.  Such  inter- 
est shall  be  paid  by  the  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion involved  to  the  family  purchasing  the 
home  for  which  such  downpayment  was 
made. 

(d)  LKAsniG  PaoKiBiTioif.— No  family  pur- 
chasing a  home  under  this  title  may  lease 
such  home. 

SEC  set.  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Local  Cohsultatioh.— No  proposed 
Nehemiah  housing  opportunity  program 
may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  title  unless  the  nonprofit  organization 


involved  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that— 

(1)  it  has  consulted  with  and  received  the 
support  of  residente  of  the  neighborhood  in 
which  such  program  Is  to  be  located;  and 

(2)  it  has  the  approval  of  each  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  in  which  such  pro- 
gram is  to  be  located. 

(b)  Pbockam  Schkdulx.— Each  nonprofit 
organization  applying  for  assistance  under 
this  title  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an 
estimated  schedule  for  completion  of  ite 
proposed  Nehemiah  housing  opportunity 
program,  which  schedule  shall  have  been 
agreed  to  by  each  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment in  which  such  program  is  to  be  lo- 
cated. 

(c)  Mnmfuif  Pakticipation.— No  nonprof- 
it organization  receiving  assistance  under 
this  title  may  commence  any  construction 
or  substantial  rehabilitation  (except  with 
respect  to  homes  to  be  constructed  or  sub- 
stantially rehabilitated  for  the  piupoee  of 
display)  until  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
homes  to  be  constructed  or  substantially  re- 
habilitated are  contracted  for  sale  to  pur- 
chasers who  Intend  to  live  in  such  homes 
and  the  required  downpaymente  are  made. 

(d)  PniAitciAi.  PxAsiBiUTY.— The  Secretary 
may  not  provide  any  assistance  under  this 
title  to  any  nonprofit  organization  unless 
such  nonprofit  organization  demonstrates 
the  financial  feasibility  of  ite  proposed  Ne- 
hemiah housing  opportunity  program,  in- 
cluding the  availability  of  non-Federal 
public  and  private  funds. 

(e)  Horn  Qdauty  ahb  Locatioh.— A  Nehe- 
miah housing  opportunity  program  may  be 
approved  under  this  title  only  if  it  provides 
that^ 

( 1 )  the  number  of  homes  to  be  constructed 
or  substantially  rehabilitated  under  such 
program  will  not  be  less  than  whichever  of 
the  following  is  less: 

(A)  the  greater  of  (1)  50  homes;  or  (U)  0.25 
percent  of  the  number  of  existing  dwelling 
unite  in  the  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment that  provides  the  most  assistance  to 
such  program:  or 

(B)  250  homes; 

(2)  each  home  constructed  or  substantial- 
ly rehabilitated  under  such  program  will 
comply  with— 

(AKl)  applicable  local  building  code  stand- 
ards; 

(il)  in  any  case  in  which  there  Is  not  an  ap- 
plicable local  building  code,  a  nationally  rec- 
ognized model  building  code  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  sponsoring  nonprofit  or- 
ganization and  the  Secretary:  or 

(ill)  in  the  case  of  a  manufactured  home, 
the  standards  prescribed  pursuant  to  title 
VI  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  and  the  Installation,  struc- 
tural, and  site  requirements  that  would 
apply  under  title  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act;  and 

(B)  the  energy  performance  requiremente 
established  under  section  526  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  or  in  the  case  of  manufac- 
tured housing,  the  energy  conservation  re- 
quirements prescribed  in  accordance  with 
section  203(b)  of  the  National  Housing  Act; 

(3)  all  homes  constructed  or  substantially 
rehabilitated  under  such  program  will  be  lo- 
cated in  census  tracts,  or  identifiable  neigh- 
borhoods within  census  tracte.  in  which  the 
median  family  income  is  not  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  median  family  income  of  the 
area  in  which  such  program  is  to  be  located, 
as  such  median  family  income  and  area  are 
determined  for  purposes  of  assistance  under 
section  8  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1037; 


(4)  all  homes  constructed  or  substantially 
rehabilitated  under  such  program  wOl  be 
concentrated  In  a  single  neighborhood  and 
located  on  contiguous  parcels  of  land, 
except  that  If  the  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  project  Is  located  oer^ 
tifles  that  such  land  cannot  be  made  avail- 
able  for  a  program  of  the  slae  required  by 
paragraph  (1),  homes  may  be  ocMistructed  in 
a  single  identifiable  neighborhood  If  the 
program  provides  for  construction  or  sub- 
stantial rehabilitation  of  homes  on  not  lea 
than  30  percent  of  the  lote  in  such  neigh- 
borhood; and 

(5)  sales  oontracte  entered  into  under  such 
program  will  contain  provisions  requiring 
repayment  of  any  loan  made  under  this  title 
upon  the  sale  or  other  transfer  of  the  home 
Involved,  unless  the  Secretary  approves  a 
transfer  of  such  home  without  repayment 
(in  which  case  the  second  mortgage  held  by 
the  Secretary  on  such  home  shall  remain  in 
force  untU  such  loan  Is  fully  repaid). 

SBC.  tm.  PBOGRAM  SBLBCTION  CRTTEBIA. 

(a)  IH  Obhxral.— In  selecting  Nehemiah 
housing  opportunity  programs  for  assist- 
ance under  this  title  fnxn  among  eligible 
programs,  the  Secretary  shall  make  such  se- 
lection on  the  basis  of  the  extent  to  which— 

(1)  non-Federal  public  or  private  entities 
will  contribute  land  necessary  to  make  each 
program  feasible; 

(2)  non-Federal  public  and  private  finan- 
cial or  other  contributions  (including  tax 
abatemente,  waivers  of  fees  related  to  devel- 
opment, waivers  of  construction,  develop- 
ment, or  zoning  requiremente,  ancl  direct  fi- 
nancial contributions)  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  homes  constructed  or  substantially  reha- 
bilitated under  each  program; 

(3)  each  program  wiU  produce  the  greatest 
number  of  unite  for  the  least  amount  of  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  title,  taltlng 
into  consideration  the  cost  differences 
among  different  market  areas; 

(4)  each  program  is  located  In  a  neighbor- 
hood of  severe  physical  and  economic  blight 
(and.  in  determining  the  degree  of  physical 
blight,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  con- 
dition of  the  housing,  other  buildings,  and 
Infrastructure,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
proposed  program); 

(5)  each  program  uses  construction  meth- 
ods that  will  reduce  the  cost  per  square  foot 
below  the  average  construction  cost  in  the 
market  area  involved;  and 

(6)  each  program  provides  for  the  involve- 
ment of  local  residente  in  the  planning,  and 
construction  or  substantial  rehabilitation, 
of  homes. 

(b)  ExcBPTiOH.— To  the  extent  that  non- 
Federal  public  entities  are  prohibited  by  the 
law  of  any  State  from  making  any  form  of 
contribution  described  in  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2)  of  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  not 
consider  such  form  of  contribution  in  evalu- 
ating such  program. 

SEC  6*6.  DISTRIBtTION  OF  ASSISTANCE  TO  NON- 

PRorrr  organizations. 

(a)  Reservatiom  or  Amouhts.- Following 
the  selection  of  any  Nehemiah  housing  op- 
portunity program  for  assistance  under  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  sufficient 
amounte  in  the  Nehemiah  Housing  Oppor- 
tunity Fund  for  such  assistance. 

(b)  Distribution  or  Assistakcx.— Follow- 
ing the  sale  of  any  home  constructed  or  sub- 
stantially rehabilitated  under  a  Nehemiah 
housing  opportunity  program  selected  for 
assistance  under  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  to  the  sponsoring  nonprofit  or- 
ganization an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  loan  made  to  the  family  purehasing 
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not 


„  Such  MBoant  ■hall  b*  prorkM 
ttwn  M  dwa  aftw  tb*  Mto  of  nieh 


(a) 


.—The  Mrt«t>nfie 

^., to    MBir    nonproflt    onanlMUon 

UBdar  thk  Utt>  wmt  not  ezoMd  I1S.000  per 

lopruannmr  pvmk 
TuajmmMMKt.—Ttm*  haraby  to  «■- 
t  In  Uie  Trtaaurr  of  the  United 
atataa  a  ravolTtnc  fund,  to  be  kaovn  ae  the 
Wehwiilah  Hffiw*^  Opportunity  Fund.  The 
Fund  ebaU  be  available  to  the  aaeretary.  to 
the  extant  appraved  in  approprtaUon  Aota. 
lor  poipaoaa  of  prorldlnc  awleranrii  under 
MCttonSOS. 

(b>  main    Till  Pund ahaU oomlBt  of— 

(1)  any  aaaount  appropriated  under  lee- 
tteBBlk 

(»  any  amount  reoelvod  by  the  Secretary 
under  lecitlnn  M4(bX4);  and 

(S>  any  amoont  lecjelved  by  the  Secretary 


(c). 

(c)  Anmnanunoii.— Any  amount  In  the 
Fund  datennlned  by  the  Secretary  to  be  In 
•xoeai  of  the  amount  currently  required  to 
carry  out  the  prorlalope  of  thla  title  ahall  be 
tamatad  by  the  Secretary  In  obUcatkxu  of. 
or  obUgattona  guaranteed  aa  to  both  princi- 
pal and  Inlenat  by.  the  United  Stataa  or 
any  acency  of  the  ITnlted  Statea. 
nc  sia  ANNUAL  nroar. 

The  Secretary  ahaU  annually  prepare  and 
■ubmlt  to  the  Ooacreaa  a  eomprehenalTe 
report  aetUv  forth  the  aettnUea  carried 
out  under  thla  title.  Such  report  ahaU  in- 
dude- 

(1)  an  analyato  of  the  charaeterlatlca  of 
the  *M»«n«—  aaatated  under  thla  title  durinc 
the  precedinc  year,  ineludint  family  eiae. 
number  of  children,  family  inooBW.  lourcea 
of  family  Income,  race.  ace.  and  aex: 

(S)  an  analyato  of  the  market  value  of 
bomea  purchaaed  under  thla  title  durinc  the 
precedinc  year  

(S)  an  analysia  of  the  non-Federal  public 
and  private  financial  or  other  oootrlbutlone 
made  durinc  the  precedinc  year  to  reduce 
the  coat  of  boaaea  conatructed  or  subetan- 
Ually  lehabllltated  under  ea^  procnm: 

(4)  an  analyaia  of  the  aalea  prlcea  of  homea 
under  thla  title  durinc  the  precedinc  year, 

(5)  an  analyato  of  the  amounts  of  the 
grants  made  to  procrama  under  this  title 
durinc  the  precedinc  year,  and 

(•)  any  rrmmmwMla<1"~'  of  the  Secretary 
for   modiflcatlofM   in   the   program   eetab- 
Itahed  by  thki  title  in  order  to  eneure  the  ef- 
fective implementatioB  ot  such  procram. 
aac  ni.  ncaLAnoNB. 

The  Secretary  shaU  laeue  MKh  reculatloDs 
as  ti»*y  be  neoeaaary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
siona  of  thla  title.  Any  such  regiilatlons 
fttaii  be  ianed  in  aeoordance  with  section 
ft5S  of  title  S.  United  Statea  Code,  notwith- 
^%vM^t  the  provislOBs  of  subsection  <aK3) 

of  such  section.  

aaa  nt.  AimKNnzAnoN  or  AriBwauiioNS. 

There  are  autborlaed  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  title  such  sums  as  may  be 
neoeaaary  for  flacal  years  198S  and  19M. 
Any  amount  appropriated  under  this  section 
■ti*ii  be  deposited  in  the  Nehemiab  Housinc 
Opportunity  Fund,  and  shall  remain  avail- 
able untU  expended. 


mcnoM  I.  aaoKT  tttlm  ano  table  or  co/mm 
(a)  Shokt  TiTLM.—ThU  Act  mat  f>e  cited  a< 
the    "Houting.     Community    DevHovmetU, 
and  HomeU—ne»$  Preventiom  Act  of  iM7". 
<h)  Tamlm  or  CornvH*.— 

Sac  1.  Short  Htle. 

Sac  i.  rtndino*  and  purvoaa. 

Sac  J.  Bwdoet  complianee. 

TITLE  t— HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 

SMlMOe  A—ProgramM  Under  United  Statea 

Housing  Act  0/ 1937 

Pamt  l—OoMMiut  PnovaioM 

Sac  101.  Lowtr  income  housing  authorUa- 
tion. 

Sac  102.  Tenant  rtntal  eontr^utions. 

Sec  103.  Income    eligibUitt    for    assUted 
housing. 
PutT  2—PvmLK  Hovsma 

Sac  111.  Public  housing  management  Hm^ 
plication. 

Sac  112.  Dtseretionan  preference  for  near 
oldeHv  f^mUies  in  public  hous- 
ing projacts  designed  for  the  el- 
derly. 

5se.  IIX  Grants  for  public  housing  devtiop- 
mant 

Sac  114.  Limitation  on  public  housing  de- 
vOopment  and  assurance  of 
pMic  housing  Quality  stand- 
ards. 

Sac  115.  LimiloMon  on  recapture  of  fund- 
ing reservations. 

Sec  110.  Indian  public  houHng. 

Sec  in.  Location  of  acquired  housing. 

Sac  lit.  Public  housing  evictions  due  to 
nonpavment  of  renL 

Sec  119.  Public  housing  grievance  proce- 
dures. 

Sec  120.  Public  housing  child  care  grants. 

Sec  121.  Payments  for  operation  of  lower 
income  housing  prafects. 

Sec  122.  Grants  for  campr^xiensive  imr 
prtyvement  assistance. 

Sac  12X  Public  housing  demolition  and 
disposition. 

Sac  124.  Public  housing  comprOiensive 
grants. 

Sec  12S.  Public  housing  resident  manage- 
ment 

Sac  120.  Public  housing  homeownership 
and  management  opportuni- 
ties. 

Sec  127.  Treatment  of  certain  public  hous- 
ing development  funds. 

Sec.  120.  Energy  efficient  puUic  housing 
demonstration. 

Sac  129.  Public  housing  comtnehensive 
transition  demonstration. 


UMI 


MOTION  omaSD  ST  Ma.  OONIALBI 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  m  f  oUowk 

Mr.  OoaxALXi  moves  to  strike  all  after  the 
fn>rt«"C  dauae  of  the  Senate  bill.  8.  sas, 
and  to  iiMcrt  the  text  of  the  Bouse  bill.  H  Jl. 
4.  aa  passed  by  the  House,  as  follows: 


Pamt  3—SMcnoM  8  Assotamcm  amd  OmKit 

PROOKAta 


Sac  141.  Section  8  contracts  for  existing 
du>elling  units. 

Sec  142.  Section  8  fair  market  rentals  and 
contract  rents. 

Sec  143.  Housing  voucher  program. 

Sac  144.  AdminUtraHve  fees  for  Mcction  8 
certificate  and  housing  vouch- 
er programs. 

Sec  14S.  PorUUHlity  of  section  8  certi/UMtes 
and  twuchert. 

Sac  140.  Prohibition  of  denial  of  section  8 
certificates  and  vouchers  to 
residenU  of  public  housing. 

Sac  147.  Nondiscrimination  against  tec- 
tum 8  certificate  holdert  and 
voucher  holders. 

Sec  148.  Section  8  evictions  due  to  nonpay- 
ment of  rent 

Sec  149.  Additionta  provisions  rOating  to 
$ection  8  program. 

Sac  ISO.  Rental  rehabUitation  and  develop- 
ment grants. 


SubHOe  B-teuUifdmUy  Housing 
Management  and  Preservation 
Sec  101.  Prepayment  of  mortgages. 
Sac  102.  Management  and  preservation  of 

HUD-ownod  muUifamUy  hom- 
ing protects. 
Sac  103.  Acquisition  of  insured  muUifdmity 

housing  protects. 
Sac  104.  Tenant  participation  in  multif^m- 

ily  housing  protects. 
Sec  10S.  Troubled      multif^mUy      housing 

prcdaets. 
Sec  100.  MulUf^mUy    housing    dispoHtion 

partnership 
SubtitU  C—Multifamily  Housing 

Preservation  Loans 

Sec  171.  Purpose. 

Sec  172.  Definitions. 

Sec  173.  Authority  to  provide  loans. 

Sec  174.  ElioibUity  for  loans. 

Sec  17S.  Amount  and  conditions  of  loans. 

Sec  170.  MuUifdmUy  Housing  Preservation 
Pund. 

Sec  177.  Regulations. 

Sec  178.  Funding. 

SubtitU  I>— Other  Housing  Assistance 
Programs 

Sec  101.  Housing  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped. 

Sec  182.  Housing  for  the  handicapped 

Sec  103.  Section  23S  homeowner^ip  pro- 
gram. 

Sec  104.  Congregate  services. 

Sec  10S.  Procedures  atid  policies  for  man- 
datory meal  programs  in  as- 
sisted housing  for  the  eldcriy. 

Sec  100.  Modification  of  restriction  on  use 
of  assisted  housing  by  aliens. 

Sec  187.  PrevenUng  fraud  and  abuse  in  De- 
partment of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  programs. 

Sec  188.  Energy  con$ervalion  in  assisted 
housing. 

Sec  189.  Annual  report  on  tOiaracteristics 
of  families  in  assisted  housing. 

Sec  190.  Use  of  certain  exceu  rental 
tiiarges  fOr  assistance  for  trou- 
bled muUifamUy  housing 
protects. 

Sec  191.  Housing  demonstration  protect 

Sec  192.  Flexible  subsidy  assistance  for  cer- 
tain housing  protects  for  elder- 
ly or  handicapped  families. 

Sec  193.  Exclusion  of  housing  assUtance  as 

income. 
Sec  194.  Section   230   rental  housing  pro- 
gram. 
Sec  19S.  Tenant  HigibUity  determinations 

in  rent  supplement  protects. 
Sec  190.  Emergency  homeoumership  coun- 
seling. 
Sec  197.  Housing      assistance       technical 
amendments. 


Sec  211. 


TITLE  1 1 -RURAL  HOUSING 
Sec  201.  Program  authorisations. 
Sec  202.  Income  levels  fOr  family  eligibility. 
Sec  203.  Definition     of    very     low-income 

families. 
Sec  204.  Rural  housing  escrow  accounts. 
Sec  20S.  Rural    housing    guaranteed    loan 

demonstration. 
Sec  200.  Rural  rental  housing  displacement 

prevention. 
Sec  207.  Requirement  of  local  consultation 

for  domestic  farm  labor  hous- 
ing. 
Sec  200.  Definition  of  domestic  farm  labor. 
Sec  209.  Limitation  of  fees  on  rural  rental 

housing  loans. 
Sec  210.  Conformance      with      low-income 

housing    tax   credit   HigibUity 

requirements. 


Sec 
Sec 

212. 
21X 

Sec 

214. 

Sec 

2  IS. 

Sec 

210. 

Sec 

217 

Sec  218. 
Sec  219. 

Sec 

220. 

Section  SIS  operating  reserve  and 
equity     contribution     require- 
ments. 
Rural  area  classificatiorL 
Procedures  for  reduction  of  inter- 
est credits. 
Rental  assistance  tenant  contribu- 
tion 
Rural  housing  preservation  grant 

program. 
Study  of  mortgage  credit  in  rural 

areas. 
Debt  settlement  authority  of  Secre- 
tary. 
Manufactured  housing. 
Loan  packaging  by  nonprofit  or- 
ganisations. 
Rural  housing   technical  amend- 
ments. 

TITLE  III-MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  AND 
SECONDARY      MORTGAGE      MARKET 
PROGRAMIS 
SulMtle  A—FHA  Mortgage  iTUurance 
Programs 

Sec  301.  Permanent  insurance  authority 
forFHA. 

Sec  302.  Limitation  on  amount  to  be  in- 
sured under  National  Housing 
Act 

Sec  303.  Limitation  on  Federal  Housing 
Administmtion  insurartce  pre- 
miums. 

Sec  304.  Change  in  definition  of  veteran. 

Sec  30S.  Limitation  on  use  of  single  family 
mortgage  inntrance  by  inves- 
tors. 

Sec  300.  Actions  to  reduce  losses  under 
single  family  mortgage  insur- 
ance jtrogram. 

Sec  307.  Insurance  of  graduated  payment 
mortgages. 

Sec  308.  Refinancing  mortgage  insurance 
for  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
intermediaU  care  facilities, 
and  board  and  care  homes. 

Sec  309.  Mortgage  insurance  for  nursing 
homes,  intermediate  care  fa- 
cilities, and  board  and  care 
homes. 

Sec  310.  Requirement  of  State  approval  for 
mortgage  insurance  for  hospi- 
tals. 

Sec  311.  Mortgage  insurance  for  public  hos- 
pitals. 

Sec  312.  Mortgage  insurance  on  Hawaiian 
home  lands  and  Ittdian  reser- 
vations. 

Sec  313.  Co-insurance  program. 

Sec  314.  Increase  in  authority  to  insure  ad- 
iustable  rate  single  family 
mortgages. 

Sec  31S.  PetuMies  for  equity  skimming. 

Sec  310.  AuthoHty  for  Secretary  to  impose 
dvil  money  penalties. 

Sec  317.  Home  equity  conversion  mortgage 
insurance  demonstration. 

Sec  318.  Assurance  of  adeguaU  processing 
of  applicatums  for  loan  and 
mortgage  in«unince. 

Sec  319.  Closing  of  any  office  prohibited 
before  completion  of  certain 
studies. 

Sec  320.  Prohibition  of  requirement  of  min- 
imum principal  loan  amount 

Sec  321.  Study  of  voluntary  itandards  for 
modular  homes. 

Sec  322.  Repeal  of  requirement  to  publish 
prototype  housing  costs  for  1- 
to  4-fdmilv  dwelling  units. 

Sec  323.  Double  damage*  remedy  for  unau- 
thorized use  of  multifamily 
housing  project  assets  and 
income 
Sec  324.  Miscellaneous  mortgage  insurance 
provisions. 


Sec  320. 


Sec  327. 


Sec 

328. 

Sec 

329. 

Sec 

330. 

Sec 

331. 

Sec 
Sec 

332. 
333. 

Sec 

334. 

Sec  32S.  Increase   in   maximum   mortgage 
amount  urxder  single  family  in- 
surance program. 
Calculation    of  maximum    mort- 
gage    amount     under    single 
family  insurance  program. 
Approval  of  individual  residential 
water    pur(Ac«Uion    or    treat- 
ment unit*. 
Direct  loans  to  prevent  defaults  by 

multifamily  protects. 
ExjHration  of  certificates  of  rea- 
sonable value 
Regulation   of  rents   in   insured 

protects. 
Authority  for  increased  mortgage 
limits  for  multifamily  prt^ects 
in  high-cost  areas. 
Operating  lou  loan  insurance 
Interest    charges    on     temporary 
mortgage  assistance  payments 
and  assignment  or  other  assist- 
ance 
Mortgage      insurance      technical 
amendments. 
Subtitle  B— Secondary  Mortgage  Market 
Programs 
Sec  341.  Limitations  on  certain  secondary 

mortgage  market  fees. 
Sec  342.  FNMA  cumulative  voting. 
Sec  343.  Permanent  authority  to  purchase 
second    mortgages    on    single- 
family  properties. 
Sec  344.  Period  for  approval  of  actions  of 

FNMA. 
Sec  345.  Prohibition     of     limitation     on 

FHLMC  mortgage  operations. 
Sec  340.  Limitation  on  ONMA  guarantees 

of  mortgage-backed  securities. 
TITLE  rV— COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PROGRAMS 
Subtitle  A— Community  and  Neighborhood 

Development  and  Preservation 
Sec  401.  Community  development  authori- 
sations. 
Sec  402.  Targeting  of  benefits  to  persons  of 

low  and  moderate  irtcome 
Sec  403.  City  and  county  classifications. 
Sec  404.  Calculation  of  median  income  for 

nonentitlement  areas. 
Sec  405.  Statement  of  activities  and  review. 
Sec  400.  Alleviation  of  lakefront  flooding 

and  erosion 
Sec  407.  Activities  to  preserve  and  expand 

lower  income  housing. 
Sec  408.  Housing  assistance  plans. 
Sec  409.  Economic  development  strategy. 
Sec  410.  Citizen  paHicipatUm  plan 
Sec  411.  Conserving     neighborhoods     and 
housing    by    prohibiting    dis- 
placement 
Sec  412.  Community     development     block 

grant  public  service  activities. 
Sec  413.  Limited  new  construction  of  hous- 
ing under  community  develop- 
ment block  grant  program. 
Sec  414.  State  certifications  for  receiving 
community  development  block 
grants      for      nonentitlement 
areas. 
Sec  415.  MulHyear  and  muUipurpose  dU- 
tributions  for  nonentitlement 
areas. 
Sec  410.  AdministraUve  expenses  of  States 
distributing  funds  to  nonenti- 
tlement areas. 
Sec  417.  Community     development     block 

grant  loan  guarantees. 
Sec  418.  Urban  development  action  grant 

selection  criteria. 
Sec  419.  Prohibition  on  use  of  ur*on  devel- 
opment action  grants  for  busi- 
ness relocations. 


State  administration  of  CDBG 
program  in  nonentitlement 
areas. 

Prohibition  on  use  of  community 
developments  funds  to  increase 
market  share  of  nondomestie 
corporations. 

Urban  homesteading. 

RehabUitation  loans. 

Neighborhood  Reinvestment  Cor- 
poration 

Neighborhood  development  demon- 
stration program. 

Park  Central  New  Community 
Protect 

Limitation  on  recapture  of  certain 
reservations  of  assistance 

Use  of  urban  renewal  land  disposi- 
tion proceeds  and  certain  other 
community  dery^opment  funds. 

Regulations  to  implement  CDBG 
provisions  of  Housing  and 
Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  of 
1983. 

Community  development  protects 
labor  standards. 

Urban  planning. 

Community  development  technical 
amendments. 

Subtitle  B— Flood  and  Crime  Insurance 
Programs 
Extension  of  flood  ineumnce  pro- 
gram. 
Extension  of  crime  in«itrance  pro- 

gram 
Studies  under  ruMonal  flood  in- 
surance program. 
Schedule  for  payment  of  flood  in- 
surance for  structures  on  land 
subiect  to  imminent  collapse  or 
subsidence 
Moratorium  on  certain  flood  in- 
surance regulatioru  relating  to 
mobilehomes. 
Flood  and  crime  ineurance  techni- 
cal amendment*. 
Subtitle  C—MiscOlaneous  Programs 
Sec  401.  Fair  housing  initiatives  program. 
Sec  402.  Collection  of  certain  data. 
Sec  403.  Regulatory  authority. 
Sec  404.  Timay  payment  of  subcontractors. 
Sec  405.  Researdi  and  devOopment 
Sec  400.  Home  mortgage  disclosure 
Sec  407.  Lead-based  paint  poisoning  pre- 
vention 
Sec  468.  Counsaing. 
Sec  tfM.  Median  area  income 
Sec  470.  Removal    of    maximum    fee    for 
interstate  land  sales  registra- 
tion 
Sec  471.  Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conser- 
vation Bank. 
Sec  472.  Annual    reporting   of  innopotioe 
housing  and  neighborhood  de- 
velopment try  nonprofits. 
Sec  473.  Report  on  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  lower  income  persons. 
Sec  474.  Manufactured    housing   construc- 
tion and  safety  starutards. 
Sec  475.  Use  of  American   materials  and 
product!  for  construction  and 
r^iabilitation 
Sec  47«.  Foreclosure  procedures  for  mort- 
gages   held    by    Secretary    on 
single-family  properties. 
Sec  477.  Miscellaneous  programs  technical 
amendments. 
TITLE  V—NEHEMUH  HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS 
Sec  501.  Statement  of  purpose 
Sec  502.  Definitions. 


Sec 

420. 

Sec  421. 

Sec  422. 
Sec  423. 
Sec  424. 

Sec 

425. 

Sec  420. 

Sec 

427 

Sec 

428. 

Sec 

429. 

Sec 

430. 

Sec  431. 
Sec  432. 

Sec 

441. 

Sec 

442. 

Sec 

443. 

Sec 

444. 

Sec 

445. 

Sec 

440. 
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ate.  S«7.  Proarmm  MiaeWM  erUtTia. 

ate.  5M.  IHtMbmtUm.  of  •aaUtmmct  to  non- 

pfq/U  orvaiUMMoMi 
ate.  SML  NthmmUk    HomHnt    Opportunitw 

rmmd. 
ate.  St*.  Annmrnl  raport 
ate.  at.  JliVMtaMoiui 
ate.  ui  AnthorUmtlo*  ofmfpmpriaUont. 

TTTLM  vt-KtrmmuaM  zonk 

DKVKLOPMMNT 
ate.  9»t.  OwWimMoii  o/tnttrpriat  aone$. 
ate.  Ml  MvtlmtUom  tmd  reporting  rtquire- 


ate.  MX  tnttrmOiom    with    othtr    Ftdtral 

ate.  $04.  Wtivtr  or  modUletMon  of  lunuing 
«U    eoM»im«y    dtvtlopm%ent 
nOta  im  tnterpfitt  aomta. 
ate.  MS.  CoorMmtUon     of    hotwtaff     titd 
vftwi   Utilogmtni   pnwmiM 
<«  CMteryHM  aowM. 
Sse  M«L  CborMMtfoii    with    CDBO    and 
XJUAQ  proartma. 
TITLE  VIl-BVDQtT  tNrORCtMKNT 
ate.  m.  Mn/oreamttUprovUion*. 
ate.  792.  DeflMUtima. 
aac  t  rvwata  Aim  rvtnma. 
(aJ  raiDmaM.—Tht  CongrtaaAnOa  OuU^ 
(V  for  au  pmat  S»  pttra.  Ote  Ftdtral  Qov- 
tmmttU  haa  tote*  Ou  Itading  rote  in  ena- 
Mng  tht  ptoptt  9/  att  Nation  to  be  Ou  beat 
houatd  in  the  worid.  and  rtoent  radnetiona 
in  ftdtral  aaaittrnmce  have  eontribattd  to  a 
dteptning  Houalno  criata  for  low-  and  mod- 
eratt-ineomt  AtwMita: 

(2)  the  tfforta  of  Ou  TtditrtX  Ckratmment 
have  JMAtdad  a  ayttem  qT  tptcialiMd  lend- 
ing inatitmtUma,  famtroMt  tax  polieita,  con- 
atrmetion  aaaUtanee.  mortgage  inaurance. 
loan  guaranttea,  atcondarg  marketa,  and  in- 
ttrtat  and  rtntai  anbtidie*.  tlxat  havt  en- 
aUtd  people  to  rent  or  buy  affordable, 
decent,  aa/e.  and  aanitarp  Houaing;  and 

(3/  the  tragedp  of  homOeaantaa  in  urban 
and  t^turban  eontmunttita  aeroaa  the 
Nation,  iitw>lr<ii0  a  record  number  of 
people,  dramatieaav  dtmonatralu  the  lack 
of  affordable  rtaidentlal  ahelter.  and  people 
Hvlng  on  the  econotnic  margiTu  cj  our  aoeie- 
tg  {lower  income  fdmiHea,  the  OdeHv.  the 
working  poor,  and  the  deinatUutionaliaedJ 
have  few  atwitoMe  altematlvea  for  ahelter. 

fbt  PvmrotK.—The  purpoae  of  thU  Act, 
therefore,  to— 

tl)  to  reaffirm  the  pHndpU  that  decent 
and  affordabU  ahater  U  a  baaic  neceaaltg. 
and  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation  and 
the  health  and  Uving  atandarda  of  iU  peopU 
require  the  addition  of  n<w  houaing  unit*  to 
remedt  a  aertoua  ahortage  of  houaing  uniU 
for  aa  Americana,  parttculartv  for  peraona  of 
low  and  moderate  Income; 

(2>  to  make  the  dlatribution  of  direct  and 
imdirtct  houaing  aaalatance  more  eguiUMe 
bg  providing  Federal  aaaUtance  for  the  leaa 
affluent  people  of  the  Nation; 

(3)  to  provide  needed  houaing  aaalatance 
Jot  hom^eaa  people  and  for  pertoiu  of  lov) 
and  moderate  Income  who  lack  affordable, 
decent,  tafe,  and  aanitarg  howling:  and 

(4>  to  reform  exlatlng  programa  to  enaure 
that  auch  aaalatance  la  delivered  In  the  moat 
efficient  manner  poaalble. 
age  t  tvBGtr  comtuanck. 

(a)  In  OKiiBUL.—Thia  Act  and  the  amend- 
menla  made  fry  Ihla  Act  may  not  be  con- 
atrutd  to  provide  for  new  budget  authority. 


bwdget  o^Ugt,  or  imw  enttOemtnt  author- 
ity. fOr  flacal  year  1$U  in  <zocm  of  the  ap- 
pfoprlaU  aggrtgata  ItvtU  tatabUahed  by  the 
eoneurrtnt  rttotutlon  on  the  budget  for  auOi 
flaoal  year  for  the  progrwna  authoriatd  6y 
tMa  Act  OMd  the  amtndwmUa  mad*  by  thia 

Act 

fbf  DKWvanota.—FoT  purpoaea  of  thl*  aec- 
(ion.  the  term*  "budget  authoHty".  "budget 
outlaya",  "concurrent  readutlon  on  the 
budget",  and  "entitlement  authority"  have 
the  M«*nin0i  0i««n  auch  lerma  in  Mction  3 
of  the  Oongraaalonal  Budget  Act  of  1974  (2 
US.C  922). 

rma  s— mousing  AsaisTANca 

SbMMfc  A—Fregrmmm  Vmdm  VnUid  Slatn  Bematmg 
Aetefin7 
FAKT  l-CENBBAL  FBOnSIONS 
WC  lai.  LOWU  IMCOBM  povaifK  AinWOaOATIOM. 
<a)  AoaMMOATt  BvDorr  AuTHonrrv.— Sec- 
tion Sfc)(9/  Of  the  UnUtd  Statea  HouHng  Act 
of  1937  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  aentence:  "The  aggregate 
amount  of  budget  authoHty  that  may  be  ob- 
ligated for  contracta  for  annual  contribu- 
tlona  for  aaalatance  under  aectlon  t,  for  con- 
tracta referred  to  In  paragraph  (7HA)(lvl, 
and  for  groMta  for  public  houaing  and  com- 
pr^iMMMlve  lmprx>vement  aaaUtance.  la  In- 
cuoiori  (to  the  extent  approved  in  appro- 
priation Acta)  by  37.813,119.050  on  October 
1.1997." 

(b)    VTnJXATKMf    OF    BVDOKT   AUTtKMlTY.— 

atctlon  5<c)(7)  of  the  United  Statea  Houaing 
Act  of  1937  i*  amended  to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"(7)(A)  Uaing  the  additional  budget  au- 
thority provided  under  paragraph  (9)  and 
the  balancea  of  budget  authority  tJuit 
become  available  during  flacal  year  1999. 
the  Secretary  ahaU,  to  the  extent  approved  in 
appropriatlona  Acta,  reterve  autJiority  to 
enter  Into  oMi0aMon«  aggregatlTig— 

"ID  for  public  houaing  granta  under  aub- 
aectlon  (a)(2).  3481.312,000,  of  which 
amount  3144.897.000  ahall  be  available  for 
Indian  houaing: 

"(ii)  for  aaalalance  under  aectlon  9(b)(1). 
93,238,098.060: 

'Yiii;  for  aaalatance  under  aectlon  8(e)(2), 
9400.929,000: 

"(iv)  for  aaalatance  under  aectlon  8  in  con- 
nection with  profecta  developed  under  aec- 
tlon 202  of  the  Houaing  Act  of  19S9, 
91.881.323.000: 

"(V)  for  comprehenaive  Improvement  aa- 
alatance granta  under  aectlon  14(k), 
91,500.000,000; 

"(vl)  for  aaatatanee  under  aectlon  9  for 
property  diapoaition,  9315.680.000:  and 

"(vii)  for  aaalatance  under  aectlon  9  for 
loan  management,  9195,802,000. 

"(B)(1)  Any  amount  available  for  Indian 
Aoiuinff  under  aubaection  (a)  that  ia  recap- 
tured may  be  uaed  only  for  auch  houaing. 

"(ID  Any  amount  available  for  the  conver- 
alon  of  a  project  to  aaalatance  under  section 
8(b)(1),  if  not  reguired  for  tuch  purpoae. 
ahall  b«  uaed  for  aaalatance  under  aectlon 
8(b)(1). 

'YiiiV  Any  amount  availal>le  for  aaaiatance 
under  aectlon  8  for  property  diapoaition,  if 
not  reguired  for  auch  purpoae.  atiall  be  uaed 
for  aaalatance  under  section  8(b)(1). ". 

SKC  lat  TKNANT  KENTAL  CONTIUBVTIONS. 

(a)  EcoMomic  Rxttr.— Section  3(a)  of  the 
United  Statea  Houaing  Act  of  1937  U  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  6»  inaerting  "(1)"  after  "(a)": 

(2)  in  Uie  latt  aentence.  by  itrVcing  "A" 
and  inaerting  the  following:  'Except  aa  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (2),  a": 

(3)  by  redeaignating  paragrapha  (1) 
through  (3)  aa  aubparagrapha  (A)  through 
(C).  reapectlvely;  and 


(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  n«v 

"(2)(A)  Any  pubHc  houHng  agency  may 
provide  that  each  famUy  reaidlng  in  a 
public  houaing  protect  owned  and  operated 
by  auch  agency  (or  In  lower  Irtcome  houalrtg 
aaalated  under  aectlon  8  thai  contalna  more 
than  2,000  dweUlng  unlU)  ahaU  pay  aa 
montlUy  rent  for  not  more  than  a  5-year 
period  an  amount  determined  by  auOi 
agency  to  be  appropriate  that  doea  not 
exceed  a  maximum  amount  OuU— 

"(i)  ia  eat<Miahed  by  auch  agency  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary; 

"(li)  ia  not  more  than  the  amount  payoMe 
aa  rent  by  auch  family  under  paragraph  (I); 
and 

"(III)  la  not  leu  than  the  average  monthly 
amtmnt  of  debt  aervice  and  operating  ex- 
penaea  attritmtable  to  dwelling  unite  of 
aimllar  aize  in  public  houaing  projecU 
owned  and  operated  by  auch  agency. 

"(B)  The  Syear  limitoiion  eaUMlahed  In 
aubparagraph  (A)  ahaU  not  apply  to  any 
famUy  reaidlng  In  a  public  houaing  project 
admlnUtered  by  an  Indian  piMlc  houaing 
agency." 

(b)  AojvaTKD  Ittcomx.— 

(1)  Section  3(b)(5)  of  the  United  Statea 
Houaing  Act  of  1937  la  amended— 

(A)  by  atrlking  "ond"  at  the  end  of  aub- 
paragraph (C); 

(B)  by  atriking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
auin>anigraph  (D)  and  Inaertittg  ";  and"; 
and 

<C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
aubparagraph' 

"(E)  10  percent  of  the  earned  Income  of  the 
family,  in  the  caae  of  a  family  in  which  any 
member  paya  taxea  impoaed  under  chapter  2 
or  21  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1988. ". 

(2)  The  amendmenta  made  by  thia  auttaec- 
tlon  ahall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  thU  Act.  or  October  1,  1987, 
whichever  occurs  later. 

(c)  Unury  Allowamck.— 

(1)  Section  3(c)  of  the  United  Statea  Houa- 
ing Act  of  1937  ia  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  foUouring  new  paragraph- 

"(4)  The  term  rent '  meana— 

"(A)  the  amount  payable  by  a  family  to  a 
public  houaing  agency  for  shelter;  artd 

"(B)  In  any  caae  in  which  a  family  la  re- 
quired to  make  a  aeparate  payment  to  a 
public  houaing  agency  or  a  utility  supplier 
baaed  on  actual  utility  conaumption.  an  al- 
lowance eatabliahed  annually  baaed  on 
actiuU  utility  conaumption  (excluding  tele- 
phone service)  for  each  siae  and  type  of 
dwelling  unit ". 

(2)  Section  3(a)  of  the  United  Statea  Houa- 
ing Act  of  1937  (aa  amended  by  aubaection 
(a)  of  thia  aectlon)  U  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  In  return  for  the  payment  made  pur- 
auant  to  thU  aubaection,  the  family  ahall  be 
entitled  to  receive  hoiiaing,  including  all 
neceaaary  appurtenancea,  equipment  and 
services,  and  reaaonat>le  uae  of  utilitiea  (ex- 
cluding telephone).  77ie  allowance  for  rea- 
sonable uae  of  utilitiea  ahall  be  eatabliahed 
annually  baaed  upon  actual  utility  con- 
aumption for  each  aize  and  type  of  dwelling 
unita.  but  ahall  exclude  unreaaonable  or 
waateful  uaage.  If  a  family  ia  required  to 
malce  a  aeparate  payment  to  a  utility  auppli- 
erfoT  utility  conaumptioru  the  allowance  for 
reaaonable  uae  of  such  utilities  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  rent  payable  by  the  family 
aa  computed  under  paragraph  (1). ". 

(d)  RxtfT  Pmasm-Im.— Section  3  of  the 
United  Statea  Houaing  Act  of  1937  U  amend- 


ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
aul>aectlon: 

"(d)  In  any  caae  in  which  the  obtaining  of 
employment  by  a  reaident  of  a  dwelling  unit 
aaaUted  under  Ihla  Act  will  reault  In  an  In- 
ereaae  In  the  rent  payable  by  the  family  of 
autJi  reaident  under  aubaection  (a),  the 
public  houaing  agency  Involved  (or  the  Sec- 
retary, if  no  piMlc  houaing  agency  la  In- 
volved) atiall  provide  for  a  gradual  Increaae 
In  auch  rent  to  the  full  amount  during  a 
period  of  not  more  than  8  montha. ". 

(e)  RxDVCTtoM  or  Rsfn-AL  PAraatm  won  El- 
DMMLr  Famojex.— Section  3(a)(1)(A)  of  the 
United  Statea  Houaing  Act  of  1937  (aa  ao  re- 
dealgnated  by  aultaection  (a)  of  thU  section) 
la  amended  by  Inaerting  before  the  aeml- 
colon  at  the  end  the  following:  "(25  percent 
In  the  caae  of  an  eldeHy  family)". 
age  in.  rncouM  auemurr  rtm  Aasano  govs- 
If/a 

Section  18  of  the  United  Statea  Houaing 
Act  of  1937  la  amended  to  read  aafoUowa: 

"mcoaa  EuaatuTr  km  assistkd  aovanta 

"Sxc  18.  Of  the  aggregate  dwelling  unlU 
that  are  available  for  occupancy  under 
public  fiouatng  anniuU  contrlbutlona  con- 
tracta and  aectlon  8  houaing  aaalatance  pay- 
menta  contracta  under  thia  Act,  25  percent 
may  be  available  for  leaalng  by  lower 
Income  famUlea  other  than  very  low-Income 
fdmlllea. ". 

FAHT  9—PVBUC  HOVSING 
age  III.  nimuc  aovamc  mamagemmht  simmrt- 

CATIOH. 

Section  2  of  the  United  Statea  Houaing  Act 
of  1937  ia  amended— 

(1)  by  inaerting  "(a)"  after  the  aectlon  dea- 
Ignation;  and 

(2)  by  adding  €U  the  end  the  following  new 
aubaection: 

"(b)(1)  To  encourage  efficient  and  effec- 
tive adminlatration  of  public  houaing  by 
public  houaing  agenciea,  to  Increaae  the 
amount  of  reaponalblllty  of  theae  agenciea 
for  admlnlaterlng  their  public  houaing,  and 
to  minimize  Federal  involvement  in  the  ad- 
mlnUtraUon  of  public  houaing,  the  Secre- 
tary (Aafi  e«tobIi«A  a  ayatem  under  which 
public  houaing  agenciea  (following  conauUa- 
tion  with  tenanta  and  tenanta  organixa 
tlona)  are  permitted  to  certify  compliance 
with— 

"(A)  votuntary  profeaalonal  performance 
atandarda  eatabliahed  by  the  public  houaing 
profeaaion  for  certifying  public  houaing 
agenciea  aa  efficient  and  well  managed;  and 

"(B)  other  requlrementa  eatabliahed  by  the 
Secretary  for  purpoaea  of  aubatantlally  alm- 
plifylng  the  procedure  for  receiving  aaalat- 
ance under  aectlon  9  or  14  of  the  United 
Statea  Houaing  Act  of  1937. 

"(2)  The  provlalona  of  paragraph  (1)  ahaU 
ru>t  apply  if- 

"(A)  the  Secretary  determlnea  that  there  U 
a  reaaonable  baHi  to  conclude  that  prior 
review  and  approval  of  one  or  more  apecific 
activitiea  la  neceaaary  to  enaure  efficient 
and  effective  conduct  of  the  activity 
throughout  the  program; 

"(B)  the  Secretary  determlnea  that  there  la 
a  reaaoruMe  baata  to  conclude  that  prior 
review  and  approval  la  neceaaary  with  re- 
aped to  a  particular  public  houaing  agency 
due  to  auch  factora  aa  ita  inexperience  or 
poor  performance  in  carrying  out  the  aame 
or  related  activitiea;  or 

"(C)  prior  review  or  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary la  required  by  law. ". 


wc  lit  macMgnoNAMr  pkmfsmsnck  pom  neam 
EUMur  FAmaua  in  pvbuc  govs- 
iHG  maiEcn  dssksed  foe  na  el- 

DEMir. 

Section  3(b)(3)  of  the  United  Statea  Houa- 
ing Act  of  1937  la  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lowa: 

"(3)(A)  The  term  'famlllea'  include*  /ami- 
lie*  con«i«Mn0  of  a  alngle  peraon  in  the  caae 

Qf- 

"(l)  a  peraon  who  la  at  leaat  62  years  of 
age,  la  under  a  diaabillty  (aa  defined  In  aec- 
tlon 223  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act  or  in  aec- 
tlon 102  of  the  Developmental  Diaabilltiea 
Aaaiatance  artd  BUI  of  RU^ta  Act),  or  U 

handicapped; 

"(ID  a  dlaplaced  peraon; 

"(til)  the  remaining  member  of  a  tenant 
family;  and 

"(Iv)  other  alngle  peraona  In  drcumatatuxa 
deacribed  In  regulationa  of  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  Not  more  than  IS  percent  of  the  unlta 
under  the  furiadictlon  of  any  public  houaing 
agency  shall  be  occupied  by  single  peraoru 
referred  to  in  aubparagraph  (A)(iv).  The  Sec- 
retary may  increaae  thia  limitation  to  not 
more  than  30  percent  if,  follovHng  coruuUa- 
tlon  with  the  public  houaing  agency  In- 
volved, the  Secretary  determlnea  that— 

"(I)  the  dwelling  unito  Involved  are  nei- 
ther being  occupied,  nor  are  likely  to  be  oc- 
cupied within  the  next  12  montha,  by  faml- 
llea or  peraona  deacribed  In  clauaea  (i),  (ID, 
and  (Hi)  of  aubparagraph  (A),  due  to  the 
condition  or  location  of  the  dwelling  unlta; 
and 

"(H)  the  dwOUng  unlU  may  be  occupied  If 
made  avaiUMe  to  alngle  peraona  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)(lv). 
In  determining  priority  for  admiaaion  to 
houaing  under  thia  Act,  the  Secretary  ahall 
give  preference  to  alngle  peraona  who  are  el- 
derly, handicapped,  or  dlaplaced  before 
thoae  referred  to  In  aubparagraph  (A)(iv). 

"(C)  In  determining  priority  for  admia- 
aion to  public  houaing  proiecta  deaigned  for 
elderty  famUlea.  the  public  houaing  agency 
ahaU  give  preference  to  auch  famlllea.  When 
the  public  houaing  agency  determines  (in  ac- 
cordance with  regulationa  of  the  Secretary) 
that  there  are  Inavffldent  numbers  of  Oder- 
ly  famlllea  to  fill  aB  the  unlta  In  auch  a 
project,  the  agency  may  give  preference  to 
famUlea  In  which  the  head  of  houaehold  (or 
apouae)  la  at  leaat  SO  years  of  age  but  below 
the  age  of  82  before  thoae  In  which  the  head 
of  houaehold  and  apouae,  if  any.  are  below 
the  age  of  50. 

"(D)  For  purpoaea  of  thta  Act 

"(I)  The  term  'elderly  famUlea' mearu  fam- 
Ulea  whoae  heada  (or  their  apouaea),  or 
whoae  aole  membera,  are  peraoru  deacribed 
In  aubparagraph  (A)(1).  The  term  'eldeHy 
famUlea'  includes  2  or  more  elderly,  dis- 
abled, or  handicapped  Indivlduala  living  to- 
gether, or  1  or  more  auch  indivlduala  living 
with  1  or  more  persona  determined  under 
regulationa  of  the  Secretary  to  be  eaaentldl 
to  their  care  or  xoeU-being. 

"(ID  A  peraon  shall  be  considered  handi- 
capped' if  he  or  ahe  U  determined,  pursuant 
to  regulationa  of  the  Secretary,  to  have  an 
Impairment  that  la  expected  to  be  of  long- 
continued  and  Indefinite  duration,  aubatan- 
UaUy  Impedea  auch  person's  ability  to  live 
independently,  and  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
suc/t  ability  couZd  be  Improved  by  more  ault- 
able  houaing  condlUona. 

"(Hi)  The  term  'dlaplaced  peraon'  meana  a 
person  dlaplaced  by  0O«emmeniai  action,  or 
a  peraon  whoae  dwtUlng  haa  been  extenaive- 
ly  damaged  or  deatroyed  aa  a  reault  of  a  dta- 
aater  declared  or  otherwiae  formally  recog- 
nized pursuant  to  Federal  diaaater  relief 
laws". 


EEC  IIS  GMAf/ra  FOE  PVEuc  govame  bejelof- 

HENT. 

(a)  AuTHomirr  To  PmovwE  Cbtom.— Sec- 
tion S(a)ofthe  United  Statea  Houaing  Act  of 
1937  is  amended  to  read  aa  follows- 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretory  may  mote  annual 
contrlbutlona  to  public  bousing'  agencies  to 
aaalat  In  ac/tierinv  and  maintaining  the 
lower  Income  diameter  of  their  profeets  The 
Secretary  ahaO  embody  the  provlalona  for 
auch  annual  contrlbutlona  In  a  contract 
guaranteeing  their  payment  The  contribu- 
tion payable  annuoiZv  under  thia  aectlon 
ahaU  In  no  caae  exceed  a  aum  equal  to  the 
annual  amount  of  principal  and  intereat 
payable  on  obligatioru  iaaued  t>y  the  public 
houaing  agency  to  finance  the  development 
or  acquialtlon  coat  of  the  lower  income 
project  involved.  Annual  contrlbutlona  pay- 
able under  thia  aectlon  ahaU  be  pledged,  if 
the  Secretary  ao  requlrea,  aa  security  fOr  ob- 
llgatlona  iaaued  by  a  public  houaing  agency 
to  aaalat  the  development  or  acquialtlon  of 
the  project  to  which  annual  contrlbutlona 
rOate  and  ahaU  be  paid  over  a  period  not  to 
exceed  40  years 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  contribu- 
aona  (In  the  form  of  granta)  to  public  houa- 
ing agenciea  to  cover  the  development  coat 
of  public  houaing  projects  The  contract 
under  which  auch  contrlbutiona  ahdU  be 
made  ahaU  apecify  the  amount  of  capital 
contrlbutlona  required  for  each  project  to 
which  the  contract  pertains  and  that  the 
terma  and  condltiona  of  auch  contract  ahall 
remain  In  effect  for  a  40-year  period 

"(3)  The  amount  of  contrOnUiona  that 
would  be  eatalMaied  for  a  newly  constructed 
project  by  a  public  houaing  agency  deaigned 
to  accommodate  a  number  of  famUiea  of  a 
given  size  and  kind  may  be  eatabUAed 
under  thia  aectlon  for  a  project  by  suck 
public  houaing  agency  that  would  provide 
houaing  for  the  comparable  number,  ataea. 
and  kinda  of  famUlea  through  the  acquisi- 
tion and  rehabilitation,  or  uae  under  lease, 
of  atructurea  that  are  suitoMe  for  lower 
income  houaing  uae  and  obtained  in  the 
local  market ". 

(b)  ComoRmma  AtaiaatEim.- 

(1)  Section  5  of  the  United  Statea  Houaing 
Act  of  1937  ia  amended— 

(A)  by  atriklno  "amnual"  In  the  aectlon 
heading:  and 

(B)  by  atriking  "annual"  In  subsection 
(e)(2). 

(2)  Section  8  of  the  United  Statea  HouHng 
Act  of  1937  la  amended  by  atrOdng  "annual" 
the  firat  place  U  appears  in  the  first  aen- 
tence of  aubaection  (g),  and  each  ptoce  U  ap- 
pears in  subsection  (d)  and  the  first  aen- 
tence of  each  of  aubaecOona  (a)  and  (c). 

(3)  Section  7  of  the  United  Statea  Houaing 
Act  of  1937  U  amended  by  atrUdng  "annual" 
In  the  provlao  In  the  firat  aentence. 

(4)  Section  9(a)(2)  of  the  United  Statea 
Houaing  Act  of  1937  la  amended— 

(A)  by  atriking  "being  aaalated  by  an 
annual  contributloru  contract  authorized 
by  section  S(c)"  and  Inaerting  the  following: 
"one  developed  pursuant  to  a  contrUnMona 
contract  authorized  by  section  5  'V  and 

(B)  by  atriking  "any  auch  annuoZ"  and  In- 
aertlng  "any  auch". 

(5)  Section  12  of  the  United  Statea  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  U  amended  by  atriking 
"annual". 

(8)  Section  14  of  the  United  Statea  Houa- 
ing Act  of  19371a  amended— 

(A)  by  atriking  "receive  aaalatance  under 
aection  5(c)"  in  aubaection  (c)(2)  and  inaert- 
ing "assisted  under  aection  5":  ond 

(B)  by  atriking  "annual"  in  each  of  para- 
grapha (2)  and  (4)(C)  of  aubaection  (d). 
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m  aaetlam  U  of  Out  VnitB*  Stmt—  Hou»- 

lo«u  or  *M  MTvtet  mimuml  amtnkmnoma" 
«n  rJWMtt  't' 

(V  Stetkm  ItfeJ  of  Of   Vnita4  StaUa 
ifoMtaa  Je<  of  i»»r  to  wmw^mT  *W  Uriklng 
•tamai  ooNMkirtioiM  mAortoMl  MNtfcr  M«^ 
Hon  tM'  m»d  tmatrtimt  '>)omtfibuUoma  •«- 
MoHMri  mntarmittiom  5". 
MK.  iM.  umrAfioHi*  mmuc  mimam  Btma^ 
muir  A/m  Amuunct  »  ptmuc 
mummM/BAurrgrumAam. 
JtaMoM  i^Ot*  VnUad  Stmtm  Houtimg  Act 
oMMTto  umtHtt*  kf  miMme  mtO>mt»dOu 
^Uowtu0  now  (iiooiBllod.* 

"(Ptn  JUttr  aaptmmlmr  M  19$7.  in  provM- 
img  ontoroHf  mmdtr  thU  Act  to  •  ptMie 
houttmg  ogamew  far  9«*Hc  *oiMifi«  (oO%»r 
fw  /MteM  AmiMm>.  tht  Stentan 
nmrvt  fkmdM  >br  tha  AnOopmtnt  of 
'.  hamtimg  omtg  if— 
"^Ai  a»0  atentum  4»ttrmi»»a  OuU  addi- 
ttomat  — oMWti  Of*  ntntrtd  to  eamMtU  the 
of  emtmng  mniU  for  wfckA 
•rt  obHgmtod  o»  or  btfitr*  nteh 


•^Bt  tht  9«Mte  hooatmg  ogtmev  otrHfUu  to 
tMo  Saerttarw  tluU  M  peretnt  of  the  pttNic 
houatitg  dwtOHto  mmUM  of  the  puUie  Houelno 

•W  mn  HMteloiiMd  in  nJbetanUal  eompli- 
«iiM  wiOi  the  houHng  «iiaUtv  ttandarde  <*- 
tatiithtti  6y  the  Secretary  under  teetion 
t(o)(9J: 

"tW  wfO  to  M  mmintmtmed  nfon  comple- 
tion of  MOrfcmiaoMoii  fttr  which  fundinn 
hee  been  owurdedi  or 

'Y4M>  tPtil  to  eo  wtainUined  upon  comple- 
tion of  mo4emiaation  for  wMch  opplica- 
Uone  are  »«■«■»  that  have  been  eubmitted 
in  good  fUth  under  eeeHon  14  or  20  (or  a 
ctfmparable  StaU  or  local  govemmant  pro- 
gram} and  that  there  to  a  reaeonaUe  expec- 
tation, aa  daterwUned  bg  the  Seeretarg  in 
writima,  that  tha  apgtieatiofna  looiOtf  to  op- 


"<Ci  tha  pnANc  houaing  aoencg  certifies 
t  racA  devatopment — 

"(V  uHll  replace  dtoeUing  uniU  that  are 
diapoeed  of  or  demanded  by  the  public 
houaing  agency,  in^uding  dweUing  uniU 
diapoeed  oforUmt  throuiih  sale  to  tenanU  or 
through  UMiU  redaaign;  or 

-iiV  to  reguirad  to  comply  vith  court 
ordera  or  direetiona  of  the  Secretary; 

"(Di  the  puUUc  houaing  agency  eertifiea 
that  U  haa  demanda  for  family  houaing  not 
aatiiflad  by  the  rental  aaaiatanee  programa 
eatabUahed  in  aubeeetion  (b)  or  io)  ofaection 
t  for  whiOi  it  plana  to  eonatruet  or  acguire 
pniecta  c^not  more  than  100  unite;  or 

"(S)  the  Secretary  makea  auch  reaervation 
under  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Notwithatamding  any  other  provition 
of  law,  not  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
funda  appropriated  for  development  of 
puhUe  houaing  alao  may  be  committed  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  aubatantlal  redeaign, 
reconatructUm,  or  redeveiopmenX  of  exUHng 
pubUe  houaing  praiecta  or  unite,  which  work 
ihaU  be  carried  out  purauant  to  the  rulea 
and  reguUMona  appUeable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  public  houaing. ". 
IMC  lit.  umnAnoM  on  MMCAnvMM  or  nnnmK 
KManvATiom. 

Section  S  of  the  United  Statea  Houaing  Act 
Of  1037  (aa  amended  by  aection  114  of  thU 
Act)  ia  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thefMowing  new  euttaeetion: 

"(hi  After  the  reaervation  of  public  houa- 
ing development  funda  to  a  pvMic  houaiftg 
agency,  the  Secretary  may  not  recapture  any 
of  the  amount*  induded  in  tuch  reaervation 
due  to  the  failure  of  a  public  houaing  agency 


to  begin  conatruetion  or  rehabilitation,  or  to 
complete  aoowtotoloii.  duHng  the  30-month 
period  Jk)lk»wing  the  daU  of  nteh  reaerva- 
tion. DuHng  awOi  30-month  period,  the 
public  houairtg  agency  ahatt  be  permitted  to 
ehattge  the  aite  of  the  pubUe  houaing  protect 
or  reformulate  the  protect,  if  not  lea*  than 
the  original  number  of  dw^ing  uniU  are  to 
be  eonatrueted,  rAabUitaled,  or  acguired. 
There  ahall  be  excluded  from  the  computa- 
tion of  awOi  30-month  period  any  delay  in 
the  beginning  of  conatruetion  or  rehabUita- 
tion  of  auch  protect  eauaed  by  (1)  the  failure 
Of  the  Secretary  to  procea*  tuch  protect 
wUhin  a  reaaoneMe  period  of  Hme;  (2)  any 
environmental  review  requirement;  13)  any 
legal  action  affecting  awA  protect;  or  14) 
any  other  factor  beyond  the  control  of  the 
pubUe  houaing  agency. ". 
SMC  lie.  amuH  Fvauc  povaiNV. 

Section  5  of  the  United  Stale*  Houeing  Act 
Of  1*31  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
fbOowing  new  nttowHon.- 

"O)  Tfte  Secretary  may  not  uae  a*  a  crite- 
rion for  di*tributing  a*aiatance  under  thi* 
•action  the  progreaa  made  by  an  Indian 
public  houaing  agency  in  coUecHng  renU 
owed  tm  tenant*. ". 
ate  lit  LocATwn  or  AcgviMMD  potmna 

Section  $fh)  of  the  United  States  Houaing 
Act  of  1937  to  amended— 

(1)  by  ^naerting  before  "to"  the  following: 
"in  the  neighborhood  where  the  public  hous- 
ing agency  determines  the  housing  is 
needed";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "in  such  neU^iborhood" 
after  "rOuUMltaUon". 

SMC  lit  pvmuc  povaiffs  tncnom  out  ro  mn- 
fAruKiiroriiBNr. 

ta)  Jtrvznr  amd  NonncAnoM  Rxqutrm- 
mttm.— Section  $(c)(4)fB)  of  the  United 
Statea  Houaing  Act  of  1937  to  amended  by 
striking  the  semicolon  at  the  end  and  insert- 
ing the  following:  ",  except  that,  before  a 
public  housing  agency  may  istue  a  prater- 
mination  notice  to  a  tenant  for  nonpayment 
of  rent,  the  public  houaing  agency  shall— 

"(i)  review  the  fititation  of  the  tenant  and 
verify  that  the  rent  charged  to,  and  the  *ut>- 
sidy  provided  on  behalf  of,  the  tenant  have 
been  accurately  computed  and  aaaeaaed; 

"(ii)  inform  tlte  tenant  of  agencies  provid- 
ing houaing  counaHing  services  to  tenants; 

"(Hi)  notify  the  tenant  of  ony  rental  or  re- 
location aaaiatanee  that  may  be  available 
from  other  sources;  and 

"(iv)  inform  the  tenant  of  the  availabUity 
of  other  housing  or  emergency  shelter,  if  the 
tenant  would  otherwise  become  homeless;". 

(b)  RaovLATTOHa.—The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall  not  later 
than  00  days  after  tlte  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  issue  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section. 
SKC  iia  nmuc  aovaine  guevanck  mmck- 

OVMEa. 

Section  6lk)  of  the  United  States  Houaing 
Act  of  1937  U  amended  by  insertii%g  "or  fail- 
ure to  act"  after  "action"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears, 
aac.  It*  rvauc  hovsing  child  cams  aufirs. 

(a)  PnooRAM  A  untonrrv.  — 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  stiall,  to  the  extent  approved  in 
appropriation  Acts,  carry  out  a  demonstra- 
tion program  of  malcing  grants  to  nonprofit 
orpantootionj  to  astist  tuch  organizations 
in  providing  child  care  service*  in  lower 
income  housing  projects  for  lower  income 
families  who  reside  in  put>lic  housing. 

12)  The  Secretary  stiall  design  the  program 
deacribed  in  paragraph  (1)  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  availability  of  child  care 


aervieaa  in  lower  ineome  houaing  protecta  fa- 
cilitates the  employabUity  of  the  parenU  or 
g%Mrdiana  of  thildren  reaidirtg  in  public 
houaing 

13)  The  program  deacribed  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  in  addUion  to  any  demonstra- 
tion program  carried  out  under  section  222 
of  the  Houaing  and  Urban-Rural  Recovery 
Act  of  1913. 

(b)  Euaaajrr  roa  AaaiaTAmx.—The  Secre- 
tary may  make  a  grant  to  a  nonprq^t  orvo- 
niaation  for  Oiild  care  services  in  a  lower 
income  housing  protect  only  if- 

fl)  prior  to  receipt  of  aaaiatanee  under  this 
section,  a  child  care  aervieea  prt>gram  to  not 
in  operation  in  the  protect; 

12)  the  public  houaing  agency  agreea  to 
provide  «iiitaMc  facUitiea  for  the  proviaion 
of  child  care  aervieea; 

13)  the  child  care  services  program  in  the 
protect  will  serve  preschool  children  during 
the  day,  school  children  after  sctiooL  or  both, 
in  order  to  permit  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  such  children  to  obtain,  retain,  or  train 
for  employment; 

(4J  the  child  care  services  pnxrram  in  the 
protect  to  designed,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
to  involve  tlte  participation  of  the  porenU  of 
children  benefiting  from  sutA  program; 

(S)  the  child  care  services  program  in  the 
protect  is  designed,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
to  employ  in  part-time  petition*  elderly  in- 
dividuals who  reside  in  tlte  lower  income 
housing  protect  involved;  and 

(Of  the  child  care  service*  program  in  the 
protect  complies  with  all  appliccMe  State 
and  local  laws,  regulations,  and  ordinances. 

(c)  Allocation  or  AsstsTAMCK.—In  provid- 
ing grant*  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shaU- 

(1)  give  priority  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions providing  child  care  services  in  lower 
income  housing  protects  in  which  reside  the 
largest  number  of  preschool  and  school  chil- 
dren of  lower  income  families: 

(2)  seek  to  ensure  a  reasonable  distribu- 
tion of  such  grant*  between  urban  and  rurol 
areas  and  among  nonprofit  organieatUms 
providing  child  care  services  in  lower 
income  housing  protects  of  varying  sizes; 
and 

(3)  seek  to  provide  such  grants  to  the  larg- 
est numtor  of  nonprofit  oryantoationt  prttc- 
ticaMe,  considering  the  amount  of  funds 
available  under  this  section  and  the  finan- 
cial requiremenU  of  the  particular  child 
care  services  programs  to  to  estalUished  in 
the  lower  income  housing  protects  for  which 
applications  are  suttmitted  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  ADtmnsmATTva  Provojoms.— 

(1)  Applications  for  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  to  made  by  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions ^in  consultation  with  public  housing 
agencies)  in  such  form,  and  according  to 
such  procedures,  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

(2)  Any  rumproflt  organization  receiving 
a  grant  under  this  section  may  use  such 
grant  only  for  operating  expense*  and  minor 
renovatioru  of  facilities  necessary  to  the 
provision  of  child  care  services  under  this 
section. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  periodic 
evaluations  of  each  child  care  services  pro- 
gram asaiated  under  this  section  for  pur- 
poses of— 

(A)  determining  the  effectiveness  of  tuch 
program  in  providing  child  care  services 
and  permitting  the  parents  or  guardiaru  of 
children  residing  in  public  houaing  to 
obtain,  retain,  or  train  for  employment;  and 

(B)  ensuring  compliartee  with  the  provi- 
sions Of  thi*  section. 


(4)  No  proviaion  of  this  section  may  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  ea- 
tabliah  any  health,  safety,  educational,  or 
other  standards  with  respect  to  child  care 
services  or  facUitiea  aaaiated  with  grants  re- 
ceived under  thU  section.  Such  services  and 
facilities  shall  comply  with  all  applicable 
State  and  local  laws,  regulations,  and  ordi- 
nances, and  all  requirements  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Hun%an  Services 
for  child  care  services  and  facilities. 

(e)  Rmtokt  to  CoiKMxaa.—Not  later  than 
the  expiration  of  the  3-year  period  foOowirtg 
the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  thia  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  detailed  report  setting  forth  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Secretary  as 
a  result  of  carrying  out  the  demonstration 
program  estal>lished  in  this  section.  Such 
report  shall  include  any  recommendations 
of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  program  of  assisting 
Oiild  care  services  in  lower  income  housing 
projects. 

(f)  DKraaTKua.—For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  term  "lower  irtcome  families"  has 
the  meanincr  i;ii>en  such  term  in  section 
3(b)(2)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937. 

(2)  The  terms  "lower  income  housing 
protect"  and  "public  housing"  have  the 
meanings  given  such  terms  in  section 
3(b)(1)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937. 

(3)  The  term  "public  housing  agency"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
3(b)(t)  of  the  United  States  HouHng  Act  of 
1937. 

(4)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urt>an  Development 

(g)  AUJVORIZATJOM     or    APPROPRUTtOlta.— 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
iS,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1988.  Any  amount 
appropriated  under  this  subsection  shall 
remain  avaiUMe  until  expended, 
ate  iti.  fAnaarrs  for  opekation  of  lower 

mCOME  HOVSING  ntOJECTS. 

(a)  Pkrtormiamcs  FuNoma  System.— Sec- 
tion 9(a)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  is  amended— 

(1)  6y  striking  the  last  sentence  of  para- 
graph (1);  and 

(2)  btf  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph; 

"(3)(A)  For  purposes  of  maleing  payments 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize 
a  performance  funding  system  that  is  sub- 
stantially based  on  the  system  defined  in 
regulations  arid  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Housing,  Community  De- 
velopment, and  Homdeatneu  Prevention 
Act  of  1987  (as  modified  fry  this  paragraph), 
and  that  estat>li^ies  standards  for  costs  of 
operation  and  reasonable  protectioiu  of 
income,  taking  into  account  the  character 
and  location  of  the  protect  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  families  served,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  formula  representing  the  oper- 
ations of  a  prototype  well-managed  protect 
Such  performance  funding  system  shall  be 
esttMished  in  consultation  with  public 
housing  agencies  and  their  associiMons.  to 
contain«d  in  a  regulation  promulgated  try 
the  Secretary  prior  to  the  start  of  any  fiscal 
year  to  which  it  applies,  and  remain  in 
effect  for  the  duration  of  auiA  fUcal  year 
without  change. 

"(B)  Under  the  performance  fuTiding 
system  established  under  thi*  paragraph— 

"(i)  in  the  first  year  that  the  reductUm* 
occur,  any  pttMic  housing  agency  shall  share 
equally  with  the  Secretary  any  co*t  reduc- 
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tionf  due  to  the  differences  between  protect- 
ed and  actual  utility  rates  attributable  to 
actions  taken  t>y  the  agency  which  lead  to 
such  reductions; 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  any  public  houaing 
agency  that  receives  financing  (from  a 
person  other  than  the  Secretary)  or  enters  a 
performance  contract  to  undertake  energy 
conservation  improvements  in  a  public 
houaing  protect,  under  which  payment  to  to 
be  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  the  energy  saved 
as  a  result  of  the  improvements  during  a  ne- 
gotiated contract  period  of  not  more  than  12 
years  that  is  approved  by  the  Secretary— 

"(I)  the  public  houaing  agency  shall  retain 
100  percent  of  any  cost  avoidance  due  to  dif- 
ferences between  protected  and  actual  utility 
consumption  (adiusted  for  heating  degree 
days)  attrH>utat>le  to  the  improvements, 
until  the  term  of  the  financing  agreement  is 
completed,  at  which  time  the  annual  utility 
expense  level  3-year  rolling  base  procedures 
shall  to  applied  using— 

"(a)  in  the  first  year  foUowing  the  end  of 
the  contract  period,  the  energy  use  duririg 
the  2  years  prior  to  installation  of  the 
energy  conservation  improvement*  arid  the 
la*t  contract  year; 

"(b)  in  the  second  year  following  the  end 
of  the  contract  period,  the  energy  use  during 
the  1  year  prior  to  installation  of  the  energy 
conservation  improvements  and  the  2  years 
following  the  end  of  the  contract  period;  and 

"(c)  in  the  third  year  foUowing  the  end  of 
the  contract  period,  the  energy  use  in  the  3 
yean  foUowing  the  end  of  the  contract 
period;  or 

"(II)  the  Secretary  shall  provide  an  addi- 
tional operating  sutmdy  above  the  current 
utility  expense  level  equivalent  to  the  cost  of 
the  energy  saved  as  a  result  of  the  improve- 
ments and  sufficient  to  cover  payments  for 
the  improvements  through  the  term  of  the 
contract  or  agreement; 

"(Hi)  there  shall  be  a  formal  review  proc- 
ess for  the  purpose  of  providing  such  revi- 
sions to  the  allov>at>le  expense  leva  of  a 
public  tiousing  agency  a*  necessary— 

"(I)  to  correct  inequities  and  abnormali- 
ties that  exist  in  the  l>ase  year  expense  level 
of  such  public  housing  agency; 

"(II)  to  accurately  reflect  changes  in  oper- 
ating circumstances  since  Oie  initial  deter- 
mination of  tuch  base  year  expense  level  (in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  any  increase  in 
amounts  paid  for  employee  salaries  or  wages 
due  to  the  repeal  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act);  and 

"(III)  to  ensure  that  the  allowable  expenae 
limit  accurately  reflect*  the  higher  cost  of 
operating  the  protect  in  an  economicaUy 
distressed  unit  of  local  government  and  the 
lower  cost  of  operating  the  project  in  an  eco- 
nomically prosperous  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment; 

"(iv)  public  housing  agencies  shaU  be  re- 
imbursed for  costs  incurred  that  were 
beyond  their  control  (such  at  costs  due  to  in- 
surance increases,  changes  in  State  or  local 
law  or  requirements,  and  increases  in 
charges  for  tMsic  services)  and  the  full 
extent  of  which  were  not  taken  into  consid- 
eration in  the  original  distritmtion  of  funds 
for  the  fiscal  year  involved; 

"(V)  the  estimate  of  the  rental  income  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  of  a  public  housing 
agency  shall  to  based  on  the  actual  rent  for 
the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  month  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year  of  the 
public  houaing  agency; 

"(vi)  any  revenues  resulting  from  rental 
income  or  other  income  (including  invest- 
ment income)  in  exceu  of  estimated  reve- 
nues from  such  items  may  not  be  recaptured. 


used,  or  computed  to  reduce  aaaiatanee  pro- 
vided under  thia  aection,  unleaa  raeft  esH- 
mate— 

"(I)  was  unreasonable  accordirxg  to  regula- 
tiona  in  effect  when  the  eatimate  was  made; 
or 
"(II)  was  fraudulent  and  deceptive;  and 
"(vii)  if  a  pwMic  houaing  agency  redeaigna 
or  aubatantUiUy  nhabilitatea  a  public  hous- 
ing protect  so  that  2  or  more  dwMing  units 
are  combined  to  create  a  ainifie  larger  dwea- 
ing  unit,  the  paymenta  received  under  thia 
section  shall  not  to  reduced  solely  tocaiue  of 
the  resulting  reduction  in  the  number  of 
dweUing  units  if  not  less  than  the  same 
number  of  individuals  will  reside  in  the  new 
larger  dwelling  unit  as  resided  in  the  dwell- 
ing unit*  that  were  combined  to  form  «iieft 
larger  dwelling  unit ". 

(b)  AUTHORlZATTOtf     OF    AFPROPBIATIOMS.— 

Section  9(c)  of  the  United  States  HouHng 
Act  of  1937  is  amended  to  read  a*  follow*: 

"(c)  There  to  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated.  for  the  purpose  of  providing  annvoZ 
contriEwtion*  under  this  section, 
$1,000,000,000  fOr  fiscal  year  1988. ". 

(c)  TiMK  or  Paymxmt.— Section  9  of  the 
United  States  HouHng  Act  of  1937  is  amend- 
ed bv  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  any  public  houHng 
agency  that  aubmits  its  budget  for  any  fiacal 
year  of  such  agency  to  the  Secretary  in  a 
timely  manner  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations issued  tty  the  Secretary  under  this 
section,  assistance  to  be  provided  to  such 
agency  under  this  section  for  such  fiscal 
year  shaU  commence  not  later  than  the  IH 
month  of  tuch  fiscal  year,  and  shall  be  paid 
in  equal  monOUy  or  quarterly  installments 
or  in  accordance  with  such  other  payment 
schedule  as  may  be  agreed  upon  try  the  Sec- 
retary and  such  agency. ". 

(d)  Use  of  Oferatimo  SuasaaEa  To 
Resody  PHA  No/kompuamce  Wrm  Atmrr 
RESFOMsaaJTiES.— Section  9(a)(1)  of  the 
United  States  HouHng  Act  of  1937  U  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentences:  "If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
a  public  houHng  agency  has  failed  to  take 
the  actions  required  to  sultmit  an  acceptable 
audit  on  a  timely  btuto  in  accordance  u>ith 
chapter  7S  of  titU  31.  United  States  Code, 
the  Secretary  may  arrange  for,  and  pay  the 
costs  of,  the  audit  In  such  circumstancea, 
the  Secretary  may  withhold,  from  aaaiatanee 
otherwiae  payable  to  the  agency  under  this 
section,  amounts  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
reasonable  costs  of  conducting  an  accepta- 
ble audit,  including,  when  appropriate,  the 
reasonable  costs  of  accounting  services  nec- 
essary to  place  the  agency's  books  and 
records  in  auditable  condiUotL  ". 

SEC   ISZ.  grants  for  COmFREHENSlYE  atFROVE- 
MENT  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  AoTHORirr  To  Proyidm  Oramjs.— Sec- 
tion 14  of  the  United  States  HouHng  Act  of 
1937  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  sut>section: 

"(k)  The  Secretary  may  make  contribu- 
tions (in  the  form  of  grants)  to  public  hous- 
ing agencies  under  this  section.  The  con- 
tract under  which  such  contributions  shaU 
be  made  shall  specify  the  amount  of  contH- 
butions  required  for  each  protect  to  wM/A 
the  contract  pertains,  and  that  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  such  contract  shall 
remain  in  effect  for  a  20-year  period. ". 

(b)  CONFORtaSa  AMUmttENTS.- 

(1)  Section  14(e)  of  the  United  Statea 
HouHng  Act  of  1937  ia  amended  by  atrilcing 
"annual". 
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ttt  SkMm  14  0/ am  VnOt*  8tmim  Houa- 
tmm  Act  ^  i$i7  U  mmtmdad  bw  tmatrUmg  "or 
no'  oJUr  nratowMoit  lb)"  taelk  ptae*  U  op- 
pmn  in  $mbmetUma  M.  tdJ.  (tJ.  igt.  no.  m.nd 

f*^  -A. 

(e)     SrwcuL     Pvmroa     Mbim.— 5«eMo« 

UfUUMDi  of  th$  UmUt*  SUtm  Homaina  Act 

of  iMT  U  amamUi  by  iiiMrtta*  k«A>»  M« 

ptfiotf  otOmm  OmfeOowiitv  ".  tMCloMiw 

iMfTtwg  or  rtpmitHwg  maior  aqmitm^nt  *v- 

ttmu  or  Mtrttetmrml  tUmnta.  upgrodimt  me»- 

rUft  iiicTMHiw  ■ceMHMMvibr  •MOTly.^m- 

ttlM  oMd  MmHrawiwrf  Mmiltm   Ima  aweh 

Urma  an  4tft»a4  in  aaehon  itbHSH.  raditc- 

in9  tha  nnmbar  of  vceant  mtetandarrf  miU. 

and  inenaaine  Ota  enam  tmciancv  of  Ou 


Mc  m  nauc  mfvatm  amounon  ahd  oofo- 
anon 

Saetton  t»  of  tha  Vnitad  SUtaa  Homaing 
Act  >a  IMT  U  mmandai— 

(U  in  aubaaetton  <o)a).  bv  attiking  "or' 
Qtiar  "vnrpoaaa. "  and  inaerUna  "and";  and 

nt  in  mAMcMoit  f b>- 

(A)  fry  •IHWwff  "ond"  at  tha  and  of  para- 

(B)  bw'atrUcinc  tha  period  at  tha  and  of 
paragraph  fV  and  inaarting  ";  and":  and 

to  fry  mdUng  at  tha  and  thaftMoreing  new 
paraomph! 

"(3)  tha  9*Nte  houaing  aganew  haa  devel- 
oped a  plan  for  the  proviaion  of  an  addi- 
tUmal  decent,  aafa.  aanitarp,  and  affordable 
dwMing  waU  for  each  ptMic  honaing  dweO- 
ing  unU  to  be  damuUahed  or  diapoaed  under 
aneh  appheation,  which  ptan- 

"(AJ  providea  for  the  proviaion  of  andi  ad- 
ditional dwetktng  wniU  thnrngh  the  ae^aiai- 
tlon  of  addltlonat  pubiie  houaing  dwaOing 
wnita,  the  developmant  of  additional  pabUc 
honaing  dweOing  unita,  thenaeof  aaaiatanee 
under  aeetion  S  texdlvMng  vonchera  under 
McMoM  Ho»,  tha  acQuiaitlon  or  development 
of  dwOHng  unita  aaaiated  under  a  StaU  or 
local  government  program  that  provide*  for 
praieet-baaed     aaaUtance     comparabU     in 
terma  of  etigtbUitw.  contribution  to  rent, 
and  length  of  aaaUtanee  contract  (not  leaa 
than  IS  yeara)  to  that  availabU  under  aee- 
tion t(bUl),  or  any  comtHnatUm  of  anch 
methoda;  before  approving  any  plan  whiOi 
caOa  fin  the  uae  of  aaaiatanee  under  aeetion 
A  the  Saeratart  ihaU  find  that  (V  replace- 
ment with  prafaet-baaed  aaaUtanee  U  not 
feaaibia  and  that  Hi)  the  aupplti  of  prlvaU 
rental  houaing  actuaUw  avaiUMe  to  thoae 
who  would  receive  aueh  aaaiatanee  under  the 
pUn  U  aufficient  for  the  total  nunUter  of  eer- 
ti/icatea  and  vouOtera  available  in  the  com- 
munitw  after  implementation  of  the  plan 
and  that  tuch  aupplit  U  Uketv  to  remain 
availabU  for  the  fuU  IS-year  term  of  the  aa- 
aiatanee; the  Secretary  ahaU  baae  the  re- 
Qwlrtd  flnding   on   objecHve   information 
whi^  ahaU  include  ratea  of  participation  by 
landlorda  in  the  aeetion  $  program,   tiae, 
conditUma    and    rent    leveU    of   availabU 
rental  houaing  aa  compared  to  aeetion  $ 
atandarda,    the  aupply  of  vacant  exUHng 
houaing  meeting  the  aeetion  I  qualitw  Mtand- 
arda  with  rente  at  or  below  the  fair  market 
or  papment  atandard  or  the  likelihood  of  ad- 
fuating  the  fair  market   rent   or  papment 
atandard,   the  number  of  eligibU  famUiea 
waiting  for  pubUc  houaing  or  houaing  aa- 
aUtance under  taction  $.  and  the  extent  of 
diacrimination  againat  the  type*  of  individ- 
uala  or  famUiea  to  be  aerved  by  the  aaaUt- 
anee; 

"(B)  U  approved  by  t;te  unit  of  general 
local  government  in  which  the  project  U  lo- 


"(Cl  iniAudea  a  reaaonaUU  plan  for  fund- 
ing, which  plan  than  include  the  Secretarp'a 


agnement  to  eommU  the  radaralfanda  nee- 
eaaarp  to  earrg  out  tha  plan; 

"(Dt  ineludaa  a  method  of  enauHng  that 
the  aame  number  of  individuaU  and  fami- 
Hm  wW  b«  provided  houaing; 

"(El  providea  for  tha  payment  of  the  ralo- 
cation  axpenaaa  of  each  tenant  to  be  dU- 
plaead  and  enauraa  that  the  rent  paid  by  the 
tenant  following  relocation  will  not  exceed 
the  amount  permitted  under  thU  Act;  and 

"(r/  no  demolition  or  diapoaition  of  any 
unit  ahall  take  place  until  the  tenant  of  that 
unit  haa  been  actually  relocated  to  decent, 
aafa,  aanitary  and  aJfordabU  houaing.  which 
houaing  ahmU  be  of  the  tenant'*  choice  to  the 
extent  reaaonably  poaaible. ". 
«c  /ML  pvauc  povsiNg  (mmuMMmm 
aujm. 

(aJ  Ik  Ofwutu.— The  United  Statea  Houa- 
ing Act  of  1937  U  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  aeetion: 

"comrnxMKMatvE  aiuifr  MtoatuM 

"Sic  20.  (a)  PunrosK.—lt  U  the  purpoae  of 
thU  aeetion- 

"(1)  to  provide  aaaUtance  on  a  raiabU 
tiaaU  to  public  houaing  agenciea  to  enabU 
them  to  operate,  upgrade.  modemUe.  and  re- 
habilitaU  pubiie  houaing  proiecU  financed 
under  the  United  Statea  Houaing  Act  of  t»37 
to  anauTt  their  conttnued  availability  for 
the  benefit  of  lower  income  famUiea  aa 
decent,  aafe,  and  aanitary  rental  houaing  at 
tjfordabla  rent*; 

"(2)  to  increaae  the  reMobtfity  of  federal 
aaaUtance  for  capital  improvemenU  in 
pubUc  houaing  projecta; 

"(3J  to  aigniflcanOy  aimplify  the  program 
Of  Federal  aaaUtance  for  capital  improve- 
menU in  puUic  houHng  projecta; 

"(4f  to.  provide  increaaed  opportunitiea 
and  incentivea  for  more  efficient  manage- 
ment of  public  houaing  projecta;  and 

••(it  to  afford  public  houaing  agenciea 
greater  control  in  planning  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  improx>ement  of  public  houaing 
prttfeeU  to  benefit  lower  income  familiea. 

"(b)  Atmmurr  To  Pnovma  Fimamcxal  As- 

aOTAMCK.— 

"(It  IM  aua*AL.—The  Secretary  may  make 
available,  and  (to  the  extent  of  amounU  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  AcUt  contract  to 
make  available,  flnancial  aaaUtance  to 
public  houaing  agenciea  in  accordance  with 
the  proviaiona  of  thU  aeetion  with  reaped  to 
pulMe  houairtg  (at  defined  in  taction 
3(bKltt  owned  or  operated  by  tuch  agenciea. 
"(2t  a*aMTa.—The  Secretary  may  make 
contributiont  (in  the  form  of  granUt  to 
public  houaing  agenciea  under  thU  aeetion. 
The  contract  under  lo/iicA  tuch  contribu- 
tiont ihaU  be  made  ihaU  apecify  the  amount 
of  contributiont  required  for  each  project  to 
which  the  contract  pertaina.  and  that  the 
terma  and  condUiont  of  tuch  contract  thaU 
remain  in  effect  for  a  20-year  period. 

"(ct  CotmtXHvaivK  Plan.— No  Anartcial 
aaaUtance  may  be  made  availabU  to  a 
public  houaing  agency  under  thU  aeetion 
unleaa  the  Secretary  approves  a  5-year  com- 
prehenaive  plan  aiOtmitted  by  the  public 
tiouaing  agency  on  a  daU  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
provide  tuch  aaaUtance  if  it  U  neceaaary  to 
correct  conditiont  that  conttituU  an  imme- 
diate threat  to  the  health  or  aafety  of  ten- 
anta.  The  comprehenaive  plan  ihaU  con- 
tain— 

"(It  a  comprOtentive  aaaeaament  of— 

"(At  the  current  phyaical  condition  of 
each  ptMic  houaing  protect  owned  or  oper- 
ated by  the  public  houaing  agency; 

"(Bt  the  phyaical  improvemenU  neceaaary 
for  each  «<*  prtt^t  to  permit  the  project- 

"(it  to  be  rehabilitated  to  a  level  at  leatt 
egual  to  the  minimwR  ptoperty  <taii4arTl« 


eatabliahed  by  the  Secretary  and  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the  compre- 
henaive plan;  and 

"(iit  to  comply  with  Hfe-cycU  coat-effecHve 
energy  conaervation  performance  atandarda 
eatabliahed  by  the  Secretary  to  enaure  the 
loweat  total  rWkaMiltoMon  and  operating 
coaU  over  the  eatimatad  life  of  the  buUding; 
and 

"(Ct  the  replacement  needt  of  eguipment 
tyatema  and  ttructural  elemenU  that  will  be 
reguired  to  be  met  (attuming  routine  and 
timely  maintenance  U  performedt  duHng 
the  5-year  period  covered  by  the  comprc/ten- 
•iveplan; 

"(2t  a  comprehentive  aaaeaament  of  the 
improvemenU  needed  to  upgrade  the  man- 
agement arid  operation  of  the  public  houa- 
ing agency  and  of  each  tuch  project  to  that 
decent,  tafe.  and  tanitary  living  conditioru 
will  be  provided  tuch  projecta.  which  aaaeaa- 
ment ihaa  include  at  leatt  an  identification 
ofneeda  related  U>— 

••(At  the  management,  flnancial,  and  ac- 
counting control  tyttevu  of  the  public  houa- 
ing agency  that  are  related  to  tuch  projecta; 
"(Bt  the  adequacy  and  gualiflcationa  of 
peraonnel  employed  by  the  public  houaing 
agency  (in  the  management  and  operation 
of  tuch  projecUl  for  each  category  of  em- 
ployment; and 
"(C)  the  adequacy  and  efficacy  of— 
"(i)  tenant  programt  and  aervicet  in  auch 
projecta; 

"(ii)  the  aecurlty  of  each  auch  project  and 
iU  tenanta; 

"(Hi)  policiet  and  proceduret  of  the  public 
houaing  agency  for  the  telection  and  evic- 
tion of  tenanU  in  tuch  project*;  and 

"(iv)  other  policiet  and  proceduret  of  the 
putaic  houaing  agency  relating  to  auch 
projecta,  aa  apecified  by  the  Secretary; 

"(3)  an  analytU,  made  on  a  project-by- 
project  ba*U  in  accordance  with  ttandarda 
and  criteria  pre»crtbed  by  the  Secretary, 
demonttrating  that  compUtion  of  the  im- 
provemenU and  replacemenU  identified 
under  paragraph*  (1)  and  (2)  will  reaton- 
oMv  eruure  the  long-term  phyaical  and 
tocial  viabUity  Of  each  tuch  project  at  a  rea- 
tonabU  coat; 

"(4)  an  action  plan  for  making  the  im- 
provemenU and  replacemenU  identified 
under  paragrapht  (It  and  (21  that  are  deter- 
mined under  the  analytU  detcrH>ed  in  para- 
graph (3/  to  reatonatUy  enaure  long-term  vi- 
abUity of  each  tuch  project  at  a  reatonabU 
coat,  which  action  plan  thall  include  at  leaat 
a  achedule,  in  order  of  priority,  of  the  ac- 
tiotu  that  are  to  be  computed  over  a  period 
of  not  more  than  5  yeart  from  the  daU  of  ap- 
proval of  the  comprehenaive  plan  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  that  are  neceaaary— 

"(A)  to  make  the  improvemenU  and  re- 
placemenU identified  under  paragraph  (1) 
for  each  project  expected  to  receive  capital 
improvemenU  or  replacemenU  (with  priori- 
ty to  improvemenU  and  replacemenU  re- 
quired to  correct  any  life  threatening  condi- 
tion); and 

'•(Bt  to  upgrade  the  management  arut  op- 
eration of  the  public  houaing  agency  and  iU 
public  houaing  projecU  aa  deacribed  in  para- 
graph (2); 

"(5t  a  ttatement,  to  be  tigned  by  the  chief 
local  government  official  (or  Indian  tribal 
official  if  appropriaUt.  certifying  that— 

"(At  the  comprOtenaive  plan  wat  devel- 
oped by  the  public  houHng  agency  in  conaul- 
tation  with  appropriate  local  government 
offldala  (or  Indian  tribal  offldaUt  and  with 
tenanU  of  the  houting  projecU  (or  tenanU 
of  the  Indian  houaing  projecUt  eligibU  for 
aaaUtance  under  thU  aeetion,   which  thall 


include  not  leaa  than  2  public  heaHngi  (it  at 
leaat  one  of  whiOi  ahall  be  held  prior  to  the 
initial  adoption  of  any  plan  by  the  public 
houaing  agency  for  uae  of  tuch  ataUtanee, 
and  afford  tenant*  and  interetted  partiea  an 
opportunity  to  tummarUe  their  priorities 
and  concema.  to  enaure  their  due  conaider- 
ation  in  the  plannitig  proceaa  of  the  public 
houaing  agency;  and  <ii>  at  Iea«t  one  of 
whlA  ahaU  be  held  prior  to  Anal  aubmiaaion 
of  the  plan  to  the  Department  of  Houaing 
and  Urban  Development  for  iU  approval,  to 
provide  tenanU  and  other  intereated  partiea 
an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  plan  of 
action  propoaed  by  the  pubiie  houaing 
agency  in  iU  aubmiuion;  and 

"(B)  the  comprOtenaive  plan  U  conaUtent 
with  the  aaaeaament  of  the  community  of  iU 
lower  income  houting  needt  and  thcU  the 
unit  of  generxU  local  government  (or  Indian 
tribe)  will  cooperate  in  the  proviaion  of 
tenant  program*  and  tervice*  (at  defined  in 
aeetion  3(c)(2)); 

"(6)  a  ttatement.  to  be  tigned  by  the  chief 
pubiie  houaing  official,  certifying  that  the 
pnblic  houaing  agency  wiU  carry  out  the 
comprOienaive  plan  in  cotKformity  with  titU 
VI  of  the  CivU  RighU  Act  of  1964,  title  VIII 
of  the  Act  of  AprU  It,  1948  (commonly 
known  aa  the  CivU  RighU  Act  of  1968),  and 
aeetion  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973; 

"(7)  a  preliminary  eatimaU  of  the  total 
coat  of  the  itema  identified  in  paragrapht 
(It  and  (2),  including  a  preliminary  etti- 
maU  of  the  coaU  that  will  be  incurred 
during  each  year  covered  by  the  comprehen- 
aive plan;  and 

"(8)  tuch  other  irifbrmation  aa  the  Secre- 
tary may  require. 

"(d)  Rxvaw  or  CoimaiaMam  Puua.— 

"(1)  STA/auxD  KM  AJ-FROVAU-The  Secre- 
tary thall  approve  a  comprehenair>e  plan 
unleaa— 

"(A)  the  comprOtenaive  plan  U  incom- 
pUte; 

"(B)  on  the  baaU  of  availabU  aignificant 
facU  and  data  pertaining  to  the  phytical 
and  operational  condition  of  the  public 
houaing  projecU  of  the  piMic  houaing 
agency  or  the  management  and  operation* 
of  the  public  houaing  agency,  the  Secretary 
determine*  that  the  identificatifm  by  the 
public  houting  agency  of  needt  U  plainly  in- 
conaUtent  with  tuch  facU  and  data; 

"(C)  on  the  batU  of  the  comprehenaive 
plan,  the  Secretary  determinea  that  the 
action  plan  deacribed  in  tubaection  (c)(4)  U 
plainly  inappropriaU  to  meeting  the  needa 
idenWied  in  the  comprehenaive  plan,  or 
that  the  ptMic  houaing  agency  haa  failed  to 
demonatrate  that  compUtion  of  improve- 
menU and  replacemenU  identified  under 
paragrapht  (1)  and  (2)  of  tubaection  (ct  «piU 
rea«onabtv  enaure  long-term  viabUity  of  one 
or  more  public  houaing  projecU  to  which 
they  relate  at  a  reatonabU  cott;  or 

"(D)  there  U  evidence  availabU  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  tend*  to  challenge  in  a  tubttan- 
tial  manner  any  certification  contained  in 
the  comprehenaive  plan. 

"(2)  Schedule  roR  approval.— TTie  compre- 
henaive plan  thaU  be  conaidered  to  be  ap- 
proved, unleaa  the  Secretary  notifiea  the 
public  houaing  agency  in  writing  within  75 
calendar  dayt  of  tubmittion  that  the  Secre- 
tary hat  dUapproved  the  comprehentive 
plan  at  tubmitled,  indicating  the  reatoiu 
for  diaapproval  and  modificationa  required 
to  make  the  comprehenaive  plan  approvable. 

"(e)  Ammval  Statememt.— 

"(1)  SvmtaaatoH.-Eat^  public  houaing 
agency  receiving  OMiitance  under  thU  aee- 
tion thall  tubmit  to  the  Secretary,  at  a  daU 
determined    by    the   Secretary,    an    annual 


atatement  of  the  activillea  and  expenditurea 
projected  to  be  funded,  in  whoU  or  in  part, 
by  auch  aaaUtance  during  the  immediately 
following  fiacal  year  of  the  public  houaing 
agency.  The  annual  ttatement  ^lall  include 
a  certification  by  the  public  houaing  agency 
that  the  propoaed  activitiet  and  expendi- 
turet  are  conaUlent  with  the  approved  com- 
prOienaive plan  of  the  public  houaing 
agency.  The  annttat  atatement  alao  Aall  in- 
clude a  certification  that  the  public  houaing 
agency  haa  provided  the  tenanU  of  the 
public  houaing  and  other  intereated  partiea 
the  opportunity  to  review  the  annual  ttate- 
ment and  comment  on  it,  and  that  tuch 
commenU  have  been  taken  into  account  in 
formulating  the  anntuU  ttatement  aa  aub- 
milted  to  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  Proposed  Anxjmiatfrs  to  comprehen- 
sive PLAN.— A  public  housing  agency  may 
propose  an  amendment  to  iU  comprehentive 
plan  under  tubaection  (ct  in  any  annual 
ttatement  Any  tuch  propoted  amendment 
thall  be  revieioed  in  accordance  with  tubaec- 
tion (d),  and  thall  include  a  certification 
that  (A)  the  tuoposed  amendment  hat  been 
made  pubticly  avaUabU  for  comment  prior 
to  iU  aubmiaaion;  (Bt  tenanU  and  other  in- 
tereated partiea  have  been  given  tufficient 
time  to  review  and  comment  on  it;  and  (Ct 
tuch  commenU  have  been  taken  into  conaid- 
eration  in  the  preparation  and  aulmiiaaion 
of  the  amendment 

"(3t  Approval.— The  Secretary  thaU  ap- 
prove Oie  annual  ttatement  urUeat  the  Secre- 
tary determinea  that  it  U  inconaUtent  with 
the  comprehentive  plan.  The  annual  ttate- 
ment thall  be  conaidered  to  be  approved, 
unleat  the  Secretary  notiflet  the  public  houa- 
ing agency  in  toriting  before  the  expiration 
of  the  75-day  period  following  aubmiaaion  of 
the  annual  ttatement  that  the  Secretary  haa 
dUapproved  the  annual  ttatement  at  aub- 
mitted,  indicating  the  reaaona  for  diaap- 
proval and  the  modiflcatlont  required  to 
make  the  annual  ttatement  approvable.  The 
annual  statement  thall  be  approved  before 
the  public  houaing  agency  receives  any  aa- 
aUtance under  thU  aeetion  for  the  fiacal 
year  to  which  the  annual  ttatement  relate*. 

"(ft  Annual  Pertormance  Reports;  Re- 
views AND  Audits.— 

"(1)  Performance  and  evaluation  re- 
ports.—Each  public  houaing  agency  receiv- 
ing aaaUtanee  under  thU  section  thall 
aubmit  to  the  Secretary,  on  a  date  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  a  performance  and 
evaluation  report  concerning  the  uae  of 
funda  made  avaUabU  under  thU  aecUon. 
The  report  of  the  public  houaing  agency 
thall  include  an  astetament  Ity  the  public 
houaing  agency  of  the  relatioruhip  of  tuch 
uae  of  funda  made  availabU  under  thU  aec- 
Uon, aa  well  at  the  ute  of  other  funda,  to  the 
needt  identified  in  the  comprehentive  plan 
of  the  public  housing  agency  and  to  the  pur- 
poaea  of  thU  aeetion.  The  public  houaing 
agency  ahall  certify  that  the  report  fuu  been 
made  availabU  for  review  and  comment  by 
tenanU  arut  other  intereated  partiea  prior  to 
iU  autimiaaion  to  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  Reviews  by  secretary.— The  Secretary 
ahall,  at  leaat  on  an  annuot  baaU,  make  tuch 
revievoa  at  may  be  necettary  or  appropriate 
to  determine  whether  each  piMic  houting 
agency  receiving  aaaUtance  under  thU  aee- 
tion— 

"(A)  haa  carried  out  iU  acHvitiea  under 
thU  aeetion  in  a  timely  manner  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  iU  comprehenaive  plan; 

"(B)  haa  a  continuing  capacity  to  carry 
out  it*  compreAefi*ioe  ptan  in  a  timely 
manner; 

"(C)  haa  atMafUd,  or  haa  made  reaaonabU 
progreaa  towarda  aatiafying,  aut^  perform- 


ance atandarda  aa  ahall  be  preacribed  by  the 
Secretary,  and  haa  made  reaaonabU  piogieaa 
in  carrying  out  modernisation  projecU  ap- 
proved under  thU  aecUon. 

"(3)  Audits  or  rauNciAL  nuMucncMW.— 
itecipient*  of  aaaUtance  under  thU  aeetion 
ahaU  have  an  audit  made  in  accordance 
with  chapter  75  of  titU  31,  United  Statea 
Code.  The  Secretary,  the  tnapector  Qeneral 
of  the  Department  of  Houaing  and  Urban 
Developrrtent,  and  the  Comptroller  Qeneral 
of  the  United  Statea  ahaU  have  acceaa  to  aU 
booka,  documenta,  paper*,  or  other  record* 
that  are  pertinent  to  the  activitiea  carried 
out  under  thU  aeetion  in  order  to  make 
audit  examinationa,  excerpta.  and  tran- 
acripU 

"(4)  Corrective  action.— The  comprehen- 
five  plan,  any  amendmenU  to  the  compre- 
henaive plan,  and  the  annual  atatement 
ahall,  once  approved  by  the  Secretary,  be 
binding  upon  the  Secretary  and  the  public 
houaing  agency.  The  Secretary  may  order 
corrective  action  only  if  the  public  houaing 
agency  doea  not  comply  with  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)  or  if  an  audit  under  paragraph  (3)  re- 
veaU  finding*  that  the  Secretary  reaaonabig 
believes  require  auch  corrective  action.  The 
Secretary  may  withhold  funda  under  thU 
section  only  if  the  public  housing  agency 
faiU  to  take  auch  corrective  action  after 
notice  and  a  reaaonabU  opportunity  to  do 
ao.  In  adminUtering  thU  aeetion,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  to  the  greateat  extent  poaaible.  re- 
aped the  profeaaional  judgment  of  the  ad- 
minUtrators  of  the  public  housing  agency. 

"(g)  EuatSLE  Costs.— A  public  houaing 
agency  may  use  financial  aaaiatanee  re- 
ceived under  subsection  (b)  only— 

"(1)  to  undertake  activities  described  in 
iU  approved  comprehensive  plan  under  aub- 
aedion  (c)  or  iU  anntuit  *tatement  under 
aubaection  (e); 

"(2)  to  correct  conditions  that  constituU 
an  immediaU  threat  to  the  health  or  so/iety 
of  tenanU  and  to  meet  special  purpoae  needa 
deacribed  in  section  14(i)(l)(D),  whether  or 
not  the  need  for  auch  correction  it  indicated 
in  iU  comprehenaive  plan  or  annual  atate- 
ment; 

"(3)  to  prepare  a  comprehenaive  plan 
under  aiUtaection  (c),  induding  reaaonabU 
coaU  that  may  be  neceaaary  to  aaaUt  tenanU 
in  participating  in  the  planning  proceaa  in 
a  meaningful  way,  an  annual  statement 
under  aubaedion  (e),  an  annual  perform- 
ance and  evaluation  report  under  aubaec- 
tion 'f)(l),  and  an  audit  under  avbaectUm 
(f)(3):  and 

"(4)  to  operate  public  houaing  projecU 
conaUtent  with  the  requiremenU  that  apply 
to  amounU  provided  under  aeetion  9,  exoept 
that  not  more  than  20  percent  of  the  funda 
aecured  under  thU  aedion  may  be  uaed  for 
auch  purpoaea. 

"(h)  Allocation  or  Assistance.- 

"(1)  In  qeneral.— No  assUtance  may  be  al- 
located under  thU  aedion  untU  the  Secre- 
tary aulimiU  the  report  required  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  the  Congress,  following  sudi 
submiaaion,  establishes  by  law  criteria  for  a 
formula  or  other  allocation  method  to  be 
uaed  by  the  Secretary  under  thU  aedion  in 
determining— 

"(A)  for  each  public  houaing  agency,  the 
amounU  that  are  necessary  to  addreaa  cur- 
rent needs  for  capital  improvements: 

"(B)  for  each  public  hou*ir»i  agency,  the 
amounU  that  are  neceaaary  to  addreaa  the 
future  needa  for  capital  improvemenU 
through  a  replacement  reaerve;  and 

"(C)  the  rOative  needa  of  public  houaing 
agenciea  of  different  sizea  for  the  amownt* 
described  in  aubparagrapha  (A)  and  (B>. 
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"ft/  Rmpokt  om  MtTwuifrnn  juxocAnoK 
tmwm.-Mot  iMUr  than  $  monthM  n/Ur  Ut» 
date  n/  tin  tmmebmetU  of  tMM  Moiu*me.  Com- 
mvmitw  DtMtopmtHt.  an*  HomMntnm  Pn- 
9tnUon  Act  of  19*7.  th»  Saentarw  OioU 
a^mU  to  the  OamgrmB  a  rtport- 

"1A)  atftalng  Ot»  eondiaon  of  p^Mic 
houMtng  and  tha  nmd  ftn  /Inaiictei  aaaUt- 
CMC*  for  eapUml  imprwtementa  and  for  m- 
loMteAmmU  of  raplaeement  rutrtm  for 
falMr*  eapUal  improvement*  and  mainte- 


•UB)  tetUne  forth  propoeaU  for  aUenuU<«e 
ayateHU  of  aUoeoHnt  Ananelal  a—Utanee 
mmder  thU  eeetlon  aeeordino  to  erUeriafora 
Jktrmnla  or  other  attoeatlon  method  to  be 
MMtf  In  the  Seentart  under  thU  tectUtn  in 
determ*nin9—  .. 

"tV  far  eodk  pvMto  hauaing  ageney.  the 
mmomnta  that  art  neeenarg  to  addreu  cur- 
rent needaforeapUml  improvementa: 

"(iV  for  rntth  p^Mic  hauMino  agenet.  the 
amounta  that  are  neeeaaary  to  addrtaa  the 
future  naedM  for  capital  improvemenU 
through  a  repUieement  raaeroe;  and 

"ttUJ  the  raUMve  neada  of  public  Houaing 
ageneiee  of  different  tiaee  for  the  amounU 
dtttfrHml  in  dauaea  (V  and  Hi):  atid 

"fCi  eaHmatlng,  for  not  leu  than  the  200 
largeet  pubHe  houaing  agenciea,  the  amount 
that  WW  be  received  annuaUy  under  eadi 
auch  alternative  oOocoMon  avtem. 

"(i)  Ammval  JtDOcr.— The  Secretary  $hall 
inaude  in  the  annual  report  under  taction  8 
of  the  Departutent  of  Houaino  and  Urban 
DevOopment  Act  a  deacHption  of  the  alloca- 
tion. dUtrlbutUm.  and  uae  of  aaaUtance 
under  thia  aection  on  a  regional  baaU  and 
on  the  baaU  of  public  Itouaing  agency  aiae. 

"W  ttMaaLATma.—Tbe  Secretary  may 
iaaue  auOi  regukUiona  aa  are  neceaaary  to 
carry  out  the  proviaiona  ofthU  aection. ". 

(bJ  Use  or  OmuniN}  Ammotmike.— Section 
t(aJ(l)  of  the  United  Statee  Houaing  Act  of 
J$37  U  amended  6v  inaerting  after  the  flrat 
aentence  the  foOoving  neic  tentence:  "A 
pMic  houaing  agency  may  alao  %ue  any 
available  amounU  provided  under  thU  aec- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  purpoae  and  re- 
quirementa  of  aection  20. ". 
BMC  lu.  nmuc  mnmi/K  Mgaiovtr  lUNAamvir. 

The  United  Statea  Houaing  Act  of  1937  (aa 
amended  by  aeetUm  124  of  thU  AcU  U  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing rtew  aecMoti.' 

"pvBuc  Hoaaata  MMamurr  mAHAaaatrr 

"Sic.  21.  (a)  Pamrou.—The  purpoae  of  thU 
aection  U  to  eatabliah  a  program  of  reaident 
management  of  piMic  houaing  protect*,  a* 
one  mean*  of  improving  exiating  living  con- 
ditlona  in  pubUe  houHng  protect*,  by  pro- 
viding inereaaed  flexibUity  for  pubHc  hou*- 
ing  protecU  that  are  managed  tty  reaidenU 

"(1/  permitting  tenanU  to  volunteer  labor 
aubtect  to  eriating  atatutory  and  contractual 
obUgationa  of  the  public  houaing  agency: 

"(2/  permitting  the  retention,  and  u*e  for 
eertatn  purpotea,  of  uny  revenue*  exceeding 
operating  and  prviecU  coata:  and 

"13t  providing  funding,  from  amounU  oth- 
erwiae  availMe.  for  technical  aaaiatance  to 
promote  formation  and  devOopment  of  reai- 
dent management  entitiea. 

"(b>  PmotMMAM  RMQuntKmxtm.— 

"<!)  HMawKm  coaKaL.—Aa  a  condition  of 
enteHng  into  a  reaident  management  pro- 
gram, the  Oected  reaident  councU  of  a  public 
houaing  protect  ahaU  approve  the  eatabliah- 
ment  of  a  reaident  management  corpora- 
tion. The  resident  management  corporation 
and  the  reaident  councU  may  be  the  aame  or- 
guniaatUm,  if  the  organiaation  compliea 
with  the  requirementa  applie^le  to  both  the 


corporation  and  council  Th«  corporation 
ytaU  be  a  nonprofit  corporation  orffaniaed 
under  the  law*  of  the  StaU  In  which  the 
protect  U  located,  and  the  tenant*  of  the 
prr^act  (Aaii  be  the  aole  voting  mamben  of 
the  corporation.  If  there  U  no  elected  reai- 
dent eouneil.  a  maioHty  of  the  houaehold*  of 
the  public  houaing  protect  thaU  approve  the 
e*taUl*hment  of  a  reaident  council  to  deter- 
mine the  feaaibUity  of  e*UMi*hing  a  reai- 
dent management  corporation  to  manage 
the  protect 

•'f2>  Pvmuc  Hovanta  tutuaaiaifr  aracuL- 
OT.—The  reaident  council  of  a  public  houa- 
ing protect,  in  cooperation  with  the  mMic 
houaing  agency.  *haa  aelect  a  qualified 
puttie  houaing  management  apecialUt  to 
aaaUt  in  determining  the  feaaibaity  of.  and 
to  help  eattMiah.  a  reaident  management 
corporation  and  to  provide  training  and 
other  dutiea  agreed  to  in  the  daUy  oper- 
ationa  of  the  protect 

"(3f  Bomtmo  AMD  navMAiKa.— Before  a*- 
auming  any  management  reaponaibility  for 
a  public  houaing  protect,  the  reaident  man- 
agement corporation  thai!  provide  fidelity 
tMtiding  and  iruurance.  or  equivalent  pro- 
tection, in  accordance  with  regulation*  and 
requirtmenU  of  the  Secretary  and  the  public 
houaing  agency.  Such  bonding  and  insur- 
ance, or  itf  equivalent,  ihaU  be  adequate  to 
protect  the  Secretary  and  the  public  houaing 
agency  againal  lou.  theft.  embezzlemenU  or 
fraudulent  act*  on  the  part  of  the  reaident 
management  corporation  or  it*  employee*. 

"(4)  MAiuaaaaMT  RasroMsiBiLrrtts.—A  reai- 
dent management  corporation  that  qualifie* 
under  thia  aection,  and  that  tupplie*  insur- 
ance and  bonding  or  equivalent  protection 
aufflcient  to  the  Secretary  and  the  puUic 
houaing  agency.  ahaU  enter  into  a  contract 
with  the  public  houaing  agency  ettabliahing 
the  reapeetive  management  rlghta  and  re- 
aponaUHlitiea  of  the  corporation  and  the 
jnibUc  houaing  agency.  Such  contract  ihall 
be  conaiatent  with  the  requiremenU  of  thi* 
Act  applicable  to  public  houaing  protect* 
and  may  include  specific  term*  governing 
management  pertonnel  and  compensation, 
acceu  to  public  houaing  project  record*.  *ub- 
miaaion  of  and  adherence  to  budget*,  rent 
coOection  procedure*,  tenant  selection  and 
acreening.  tenant  income  DertAco^ion, 
tenant  eligibility  determination*,  tenant 
eviction,  the  ocquiHtion  of  auppliea  and  ma- 
terials, and  such  other  matters  aa  may  be 
appropriate.  The  contract  shall  be  treated  a* 
a  contracting  out  of  service*  and  shall  be 
subiecl  to  any  provision  of  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  regarding  contracting 
out  to  which  the  public  housing  agency  is 
subtecL 

"(SJ  AimvAL  AUDIT.— TTie  book*  and  record* 
of  a  resident  management  corporation  oper- 
ating a  public  housing  project  shall  be  au- 
dited annuaUy  by  a  certified  public  account- 
ant A  written  report  of  each  audit  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  public  housing  agency  and 
the  Secretary. 

"($)  Amhval  RKPORT.—Ea£h  resident  man- 
agement  corporation  operating  a  public 
fiousing  project  shall  annually  submit  to  the 
jnMic  housing  agency  and  the  Secretary  a 
report  seUing  forth  the  activities  carried  out 
by  the  resident  management  corporation 
under  thia  aection.  Each  reaident  manage- 
ment corporation  shall  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  tenanU  to  review  the  report  prior  to 
submission,  and  shall  include  in  the  report 
any  comments  of  the  tenanU  with  reaped  to 
thereport 

"(ct  ComrnaKEitanfa  luMtovKtoffr  Aaatar- 
AMCK.— Public  houaing  proiecU  managed  by 
reaident  management  corporationa  may  be 


provided  with  comprehenaive  improvement 
aaaiatance  under  section  14  or  20  for  pur- 
poae* of  rerMvating  such  projecU  in  accord- 
ance with  such  section.  If  such  renovation 
activities  (including  the  planning  and  ar- 
chitectural design  of  the  rOiabilitation)  are 
adminUtered  t>v  a  resident  management  cor- 
poration, the  public  housing  agency  in- 
volved may  not  retairu  for  any  adminUtra- 
titje  or  other  reason,  any  portion  of  the  aa- 
aUtance provided  pursuant  to  thU  subaec- 
tUm. 

"(d)  WAivatt  or  FaoasuL  RaQtnmamarnu.— 

"(I)  Wajve*  or  aaouLATORY  RaQvtaa- 
mama—Upon  the  request  of  any  reaident 
management  corporation  and  public  houa- 
ing agency,  and  after  notice  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  U  afforded  to  the  affected 
tenanU,  the  Secretary  may  waive  (for  both 
the  reaident  management  corporation  and 
the  public  houaing  agency/  any  requirement 
eatabliahed  by  the  Secretary  (and  not  apeei- 
fled  in  any  statuU/  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  unttecesaarUy  irurreaae  the  coaU  or 
reatrict  the  income  of  a  public  houaing 
protect 

"(2/  Waivkk  to  mufTT  utPLOYMim-.—Upon 
the  requeat  of  any  reaident  management  cor- 
poration, the  Secretary  may.  subject  to  ap- 
plicabU  collective  bargaining  agreement*, 
permit  residenU  of  such  protect  to  volunteer 
a  portion  of  their  labor. 

"(3/  RaroKT  DM  ADomoNAL  WAtvaaa.—Not 
later  than  6  months  afUr  the  daU  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Housing,  Community  DevH- 
opment,  and  Homelessnes*  Prevention  Act  of 
1987,  the  Secretary  ihall  sulmiit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  setting  forth  any  additional 
waiver*  of  Federal  law  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines are  necessary  or  appropriaU  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  thu  section.  In 
prepaHng  the  report,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult with  resident  management  corporation* 
and  public  hou*ing  agencie*. 

"(4)  ExcKfnoMS.—The  Secretary  may  not 
UHiive  under  thU  subsection  any  require- 
ment with  respect  to  income  eligibility  fin- 
purposes  of  section  It,  rental  paymenU 
under  section  3(a/,  tenant  or  applicant  pro- 
tections, employee  organizing  rights,  or 
righU  ofemployeea  under  collective  bargain- 
ing agreementa. 

"(e/  OrxhATma  Svaawr  a/id  Project 
Ihcome.— 

"(1/   CALCVLATtOM  OT  OrEKATmO  EUBSIDY.— 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  section  9 
or  any  regulation  under  such  section,  and 
subject  to  the  exception  provided  in  para- 
graph (3).  the  portion  of  the  operating  subsi- 
dy received  by  a  public  housing  agency 
under  section  9  that  U  allocated  to  a  puMic 
housing  project  managed  by  a  resident  man- 
agement corporation  shall  not  t>e  leaa  than 
the  pxMic  houaing  agency  per  unit  monthly 
amount  provided  in  the  previous  year  as  de- 
termined on  an  individual  project  baaia. 

"(2)  CotmucT  itaQUiRKMXNTS.—Any  con- 
tract for  management  of  a  puMic  tumaing 
project  entered  into  by  a  putUic  houaing 
agency  and  a  resident  management  corpora- 
tion shall  specify  the  amount  of  income  ex- 
pected to  be  derived  from  the  project  itatif 
(from  source*  such  aa  renU  and  chargea) 
and  the  amount  of  funda  to  be  provided  to 
the  project  from  the  other  aource*  of  incorr»e 
of  the  ptMic  houting  agency  (*uch  a*  oper- 
ating aubaidy  under  aection  9.  intereat 
income.  adminUtrative  feea.  and  renU/. 
"(3/  Calculatiom  or  total  mcona— 
"(A/  Subject  to  aubparagraph  (B/,  the 
amount  of  funda  provided  by  a  public  houa- 
ing agency  to  a  public  hotiring  project  man- 
aged by  a  reaident  management  corporation 
may  not  be  reduced  during  the  3-year  period 


beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Houaing.  Community  Development,  and 
Homeleaanea*  Prevention  Act  of  1987,  or  on 
the  daU  of  the  initial  marusgement  contract 
for  the  project,  whichever  U  later. 

"(B/  If  the  total  income  of  a  public  houa- 
ing agency  (iruiluding  the  operating  subsidy 
provided  to  the  putdic  houaing  agency  under 
section  9)  U  reduced  or  increased,  the 
iricomc  provided  by  the  public  houaing 
agency  to  a  public  houaing  project  managed 
fry  a  resident  marutgement  corporation  shall 
fre  reduced  or  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
reduction  or  increase  in  the  total  income  of 
the  public  housing  agency,  except  that  any 
reduction  in  operating  subsidy  that  occurs 
as  a  resiUt  of  fraud,  waste,  or  mismanage- 
ment by  the  public  houaino  agency  ahall  not 
affect  the  funds  provided  to  the  resident 
management  corporation. 

"(4/  RaTENTtoN  or  excess  revenxjes.— 

"(A/  Any  income  generated  by  a  reaident 
management  corporation  of  a  putUic  hous- 
ing project  (other  than  investment  income 
or  rental  income/  shall  be  excluded  in  sultse- 
quent  years  in  calculating  (V  the  operating 
subaidiea  provided  to  the  public  houaing 
agency  under  section  9;  and  (ii/  the  funds 
provided  by  the  public  houHng  agency  to  the 
reaident  management  corporation. 

"(B/  Any  revenuea  retained  by  a  public 
houaing  agency  or  reaident  management 
corporation  under  subparagraph  (A/  shall  be 
used  for  purposes  of  improving  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  public  houaing 
prefect,  for  eatabliahing  bu«ineM  enterprlaes 
Otat  employ  reaidenU  of  public  houaing,  or 
fin-  acquiring  additional  dtoeUing  uniU  for 
lower  income  familiea. 

"(f/  RaaiDEMT  MAMAQEMEin-  TECmOCAL  AS- 
StSTA/KEAMD  TRAimMO.— 

"(1/    FtMAHCIAL   ASSISTANCE.— To    the    CXtcnt 

budget  authority  U  available  for  aection  14 
or  20,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  financial 
aaaUtance  to  up  to  IS  resident  management 
corporations  or  reaident  counciU  that 
ofrtain.  by  contract  or  otherwise,  technical 
aaaUtance  for  the  development  of  reaident 
management  entitle*,  including  the  forma-  - 
tion  of  *uch  entitle*,  the  development  of  the 
management  capability  of  newly  formed  or 
exUting  entitle*,  the  identification  of  the 
tocial  support  needs  of  residenU  of  public 
houaing  project*,  and  the  aecuring  of  audi 
support 

"(2/  LaoTATtoN  ON  ASSiSTANCs.—The  finan- 
cial aaaUtance  provided  under  thU  subsec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  public  houaing 
project  may  not  exceed  1 100,000. 

"(3/  FuNDiNO.—Of  the  amounU  a-vaHable 
for  f\nancidl  aaaUtance  under  section  14  or 
20  for  fiscal  year  1988.  the  Secretary  may  uae 
not  more  than  $2,500,000  to  carry  out  thU 
aubsectioTL 

"(g)  Amnval  Report.— The  Secretary  shall 
submit  annually  to  the  Congreu  a  report  on 
the  activities  carried  out  under  thU  section. 
The  report  shall  include— 

"(1/  an  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  reaident 
management  on  rent  collection*,  mainte- 
nance, tenant  employment,  and  operating 
co*t*; 

"(2)  a  summary  of  any  waiver  of  regula- 
tory requiremenU  provided  under  atU/aec- 
Hon  (d/;  and 

"(3/  any  recommendationa  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  waiver  of  rtgukUory  requiremenU 
with  reaped  to  all  public  Housing  agencies. ". 
sac  Its.  pvauc  bovs/ng  aomaowf/KMaair  and 
hanagkhent  oFPoarvNirm. 

The  United  Statea  Houaing  Act  of  1937  (aa 
amended  by  McHon  125  of  thU  Act/  U  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
loioing  new  aection: 


"pvauc  KOt/amo  HOMEOwNsaamr  and 

MANAOattaMT  OrPORTVNTTtaS 

"Sac.  22.  (a/  HoMaowNaasmr  Opportvmi- 
Tiaa  IN  Oeneral.— Lower  income  familiea  re- 
aiding  in  public  hoxiaing  ahall  be  provided 
with  the  opportunity  to  purchaae  the  dwell- 
ing unit!  in  any  public  houaing  project 
through  a  qualifying  resident  management 
corporation,  siUiject  to  the  proviaiona  of  the 
annual  contributiona  contract,  aa  foUotoa: 

"(1/  Formation  or  resident  manaoehent 
corporation.— As  a  condition  for  public 
houaing  homeownership — 

"(A/  the  adult  residenU  of  a  public  hous- 
ing project  shall  have  formed  a  resident 
management  corporation  in  accordance 
with  regulations  and  requiremenU  of  the 
Secretary  prescribed  under  thu  aection  and 
aection  21; 

"(B/  the  reaident  management  corporation 
ah€Ul  have  entered  into  a  contract  vHth  the 
public  housing  agency  establishing  the  re- 
spective management  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  resident  management  corpora- 
tion and  the  public  houaing  agency;  and 

"(C/  the  resident  management  corporation 
shall  have  demorutrated  iU  ability  to 
manage  public  housing  effectively  aruL  effi- 
ciently for  a  period  of  not  less  than  3  years. 

"(2/  Homeownership  ASSisTANca— 

"(A/  The  Secretary  may  provide  compre- 
henaive improvement  assUtance  under  sec- 
tion 14  or  20  to  a  public  houaing  project  in 
which  homeownership  activities  under  thU 
section  are  conducted 

"(B)  The  Secretary,  and  the  public  housing 
agency  owning  and  operating  a  public  hoiu- 
ing  project,  shall  provide  such  training, 
technical  assUtance,  and  educatioruU  assUt- 
ance a*  the  Secretary  determine*  to  be  neces- 
sary to  prepare  the  families  residing  in  the 
project,  and  any  resident  management  cor- 
poration established  under  paragraph  (1/, 
for  homeoumerahip. 

"(3/  Conditions  or  pv/rchase  by  a  resident 

MANAOEMENT  CORPORA  TION.  — 

"(A/  A  resident  managemeiU  corporation 
may  purchaae  from  a  public  houaing  agency 
one  or  more  buildings  in  a  public  houaing 
project  following  a  determination  tn  the 
Secretary  that— 

"(i/  the  reaident  management  corporation 
haa  met  the  condition*  of  paragraph  (1/: 

"(ii/  the  resident  management  corporation 
haa  applied  for  and  U  prepared  to  undertake 
the  ownership,  management,  and  maitUe- 
nance  of  the  Imilding  or  buildings  with  con- 
tinued assUtarux  from  the  Secretary; 

"(Hi/  the  public  housing  agency  haa  held 
one  or  more  public  hearings  to  obtain  the 
views  of  dtizeru  regarding  the  proposed 
purchaae  and.  in  conaultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary, has  certified  that  the  purchase  toiU 
not  interfere  with  the  righU  of  other  fami- 
lies residing  in  public  housing,  will  not 
harm  the  efficient  operation  of  other  public 
houaing,  and  U  in  the  intereat  of  the  com- 
munity; 

"(iv/  the  buHding  or  buUdings  meet  the 
minimum  aafety  and  livaMlity  atandarda 
applicable  under  section  14  or  20,  and  the 
physical  condition,  management,  and  oper- 
ation of  the  building  or  buildings  are  auffl- 
cient to  permit  and  encourage  affordable 
homeoumerahip  by  the  familiea  residing  in 
the  project 

"(B)  77ke  price  of  a  buUding  purchaaed 
under  the  preceding  aentence  ahall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  in  conaultation 
with  the  public  houaing  agency  and  reaident 
management  corporation,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  fair  market  value  of  the  property, 
the  ability  of  reaident  familiea  to  afford  and 
maintain  the  property,  and  such  other  foe- 


tora  aa  the  Secretary  determinea  to  be  eon- 
aUtent  with  increasing  the  supply  of  dwell- 
ing unit*  o^ordoble  to  tiery  low  iticome  famr 
Uiea. 

"(4)  CoNornoNS  or  RasALE.— 

"(A/  A  reaident  management  eorpomUon 
may  sell  a  dwelling  unit  or  ownership  rigMa 
in  a  dwMing  unit  only  to  a  lower  income 
family  reaiding  in  public  houaing  and  if  the 
purchaae  wiU  not  interfere  with  the  righU  of 
other  familiea  reaiding  in  the  houaing 
project  or  harm  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
project,  and  the  family  will  be  able  to  pur- 
chaae and  maintain  the  property. 

"(B/  A  purchaae  under  the  previous  sen- 
tence may  be  made  under  any  of  the  follow- 
ing arrangements: 

"(il  Limited  dividend  cooperative  owner- 
ship. 

"(iU  Condxminium  ownership. 

"(Hi)  Fee  simple  ownership. 

"(iv)  Shared  appreciation  with  a  public 
houaing  agency  prttviding  financing  under 
paragraph  (6). 

"(v)  Any  other  arrangement  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate. 

"(C/  Property  purchaaed  under  thU  aec- 
tion ahall  be  resold  only  to  the  reaident  man- 
agement corporation  or  to  a  lower  income 
family  residing  in  or  eligible  to  reaide  in 
lower  income  houaing  or  to  the  public  houa- 
ing authority. 

"(D/  In  no  caae  may  the  owner  receive 
conaideration  for  hU  or  her  intereat  in  the 
pros»erty  that  exceeda  the  total  of— 

"(i/  the  contribution  to  equity  paid  by  the 
owner. 

"(ii/  the  value,  as  determined  by  such 
means  aa  the  Secretary  ahall  determine 
through  regulation,  of  any  improvemenU  in- 
atalled  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  during 
the  owner's  tenure  as  owner;  and 

"(Hi/  the  appreciated  value  determined  by 
an  inflation  alUnoance  at  a  rate  uihich  may 
be  baaed  on  a  coat  of  living  index,  an 
income  index,  or  market  index  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  through  regulation 
and  agreed  to  by  the  purchaser  and  the  reai- 
dent management  corporation  or  the  public 
housing  agency,  whichever  U  appropriate, 
at  the  time  of  initial  tale,  and  applied 
against  the  contribution  to  equity;  the  resi- 
dent management  corporation  or  Die  public 
houaing  agency  may,  at  the  time  of  initial 
sale,  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  owner 
to  tela  maximum  amount  v>hich  thU  appre- 
ciation may  not  exceed 

"(E)  Upon  *ale,  the  reaident  management 
corporation  or  the  public  houaing  agency, 
whichever  U  appropriate,  ahaU  enaure  that 
subsequent  owner*  are  l>ound  by  the  same 
limitation*  on  resale  and  further  reatric- 
Uona  on  equity  appreciation. 

"(5)  Usa  or  pRocaaos.— Proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  a  building  or  building*  under  para- 
graph (3)  and  amounU  recaptured  under 
paragraph  (4/  shall  be  paid  to  the  public 
houaing  agency  and  ahall  be  retained  and 
used  by  the  public  houaing  agency  only  to 
rehabilitate  or  increase  (through  acquiai- 
tion/  the  number  of  public  housing  uniU 
available  for  occupancy.  The  reaident  man- 
agement corporation  thall  keep  and  make 
available  to  the  public  hovtaing  agency  and 
the  Secretary  all  record*  neceaaary  to  calcu- 
late accuraUly  paymenU  due  the  public 
houaing  agency  under  thU  aediotL  The  Sec- 
retary ahall  not  reduce  or  delay  paymenU 
under  other  proviaiona  of  law  aa  a  reault  of 
amounU  made  availabU  to  the  public  houa- 
ing agency  under  thU  aection. 

"(6/  FiNANCiNQ.— Where  financing  for  the 
purchaae  of  the  property  U  not  otherwiae 
available  for  purpoaea  of  aaaUting  any  pur- 
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ehmm  &v  ■  /bmUy  or  rtidtnt  m^naotment 
corporation  wmUr  lAU  motion,  M«  fubtie 
homatmg  mgtmcv  invotmi  mm.w  »«*•  •  loan 
on  flto  auewitt  of  Ou  proptrtg  invotvad  to 
OfMrnilgor  rmUtnt  mana^tment  eorpora- 

Hon. 

"(7)  AmnuL  coifnumvmfm.—Notwitli- 
ttmndtng  Uu  pmrcKat  of  a  &tiitding  in  a 
pwbOe  Aowta*  projaet  under  thU  $ection, 
Ote  SaerHarg  ^k«il  eo»Mitit«  to  van  annnal 
coRtHtaMoM  wUh  rmpaet  to  tht  proiteL 
Smeh  eontribntioni  imv  not  exeoad  the  max- 
imtmrn  eontrtbnttonM  antKortMod  in  taction 
HaJ. 

"(H  Oraumto  nmamnM  —Operating  tnb- 
alMai  ihaB  not  te  availabU  with  mpaet  to 
a  buOdtno  a/tar  IKe  daU  of  iU  »ale  by  Me 
pfMMk!horuingatane% 

"fb)  PmancnoM  or  NoMFUMauvna  fua- 
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-at  MncTtoM  Mtommrnoii.—No  famUt  «- 
«Mtaa  in  a  dweUlng  nnU  in  a  putOic  Itout- 
ino  prtdoet  may  te  avietad  by  reaaon  of  the 
Mte  of  the  pniaet  to  a  mident  manaoement 
eorporoMon  under  thU  eaetion. 

"(It  TkMuns  miamn.—ranMie»  renting  a 
tfiMOtaff  wU  pureheiead  by  a  reeident  man- 
aoement corporation  ehaU  have  aU  righU 
provided  to  tenanU  of  pubUe  housing  under 
thUAct 

"(i)  RMimu.  AMMUTAtiat.—tf  ant  famHv  rt- 
eidet  in  a  dweOtno  mnU  in  a  butiding  pur- 
chaaed  fry  a  reeident  manaoement  corpora- 
tion, and  Me/hmtfy  decidea  not  to  purehaee 
the  dweUlno  unit,  the  Seeretarjt  ahall  offer  to 
provide  to  the  ftamUy  tat  the  option  of  the 
MmOwt  a  certifieate  under  eection  SfbMlJ  or 
a  houeing  voucher  under  tectum  Hot  for  a* 
lono  —  theJ^mOt  conHnuee  to  reeide  in  the 
buUdino.  The  Secretary  map  adjuet  the  fair 
market  rent  for  tuOi  certifUMU  to  take  into 
account  conditiont  under  which  the  build- 
ino  wat  purchaaad. 

"(4t  RBtTAL  AMD  MMLOCATIOH  Jk8aaTAIKX.—lf 

anv  famOw  reaidea  in  a  dweUlng  unit  in  a 
pubUe  houaino  protect  in  which  other  dwell- 
ino  umita  are  purchaaed  uruier  thU  tection. 
and  the  /bmiiy  decidea  not  to  purchaae  the 
dweOino  unit,  the  Seeretarit  thoil  offer  (to  be 
aelected  fry  the  famUw.  at  iU  optiont- 

"(At  to  aaaiat  the  /tomUy  in  retocoHng  to  a 
comparabU  appropriaU  aiaed  dwOUng  unit 
to  another  pubUe  houaino  protect,  and  to  re- 
imburae  the  /tomiiy  for  their  coat  of  reloca- 
tion; and 

"(Bt  to  provide  to  the  familw  the  Anancial 
aaaiatance  neceaaarg  to  permU  the  famUy  to 
•toy  in  the  dweOino  unU  or  to  move  to  an- 
other eomparabU  dweUino  unU  and  to  pay 
no  more  for  rent  than  required  under  para- 
graph (H.  m,  or  (V  ofaeetion  3iaJ. 

"Id)  rnuMcuL  AasoTAMcx  roH  Punuc 
HotmoKt  Aa*iKi*a.—TKe  Secretary  ihaU  pro- 
vide to  publie  houaino  agenciea  aueh  finan- 
cial aaaiatance  aa  U  naceaaary  to  permit 
auOi  aoendea  to  carry  o*t  the  proviaiona  of 
thiaaectton. 

"<e)  AaoiTJOiuL  HornxowtaMMMir  Am  Mam- 
Aoaairr  Orromi  viutu».—Thia  tection  thall 
not  apply  to  the  turnkey  HI,  the  mutual 
help,  or  any  other  homeownerthip  program 
eatabHahed  under  tection  S(h)  or  tection 
»<c)(4HDt  and  in  exittence  before  the  daU  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Houaino.  Community 
DevOopment,  and  Homeleaanett  Prevention 
AetoflMI. 

"W  JtcooLirRMK— TTte  Secretary  thaU 
iaaue  auch  reguiationa  at  may  be  neceatary 
to  carry  out  the  provitiona  of  thit  tection. 
SuOi  reguiationa  may  etUMith  any  addi- 
tional termt  and  conditiont  for  homeowner- 
thip or  retident  management  under  thii  tec- 
tion that  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  appropriate. 


"(gj  AmnxAL  RaroKT.—The  Secretary  thall 
annually  tuttmit  to  the  Congrett  a  report 
tetHng  forth— 

"(If  the  nun^er.  type,  and  cott  of  uniU 
told; 

"(i)  the  income,  race,  gender,  children, 
and  other  eharacterittict  of  familiet  pur- 
chaaing  or  moxring  and  not  purchaaing; 

"(3/  the  amount  and  type  of  Anancial  at- 
littance  provided; 

"(4)  the  need  for  tubtidy  to  enaure  contin- 
ued affordability  and  meet  future  mainte- 
nance and  repair  cotta;  and 

"(SJ  the  recommendationt  for  tlatutory 
and  regulatory  improvementt  to  the  pro- 
gram, 

"(h)  lJiaTATioii.—Any  aulhoHty  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  thU  tection  to  provide  finan- 
cial ataiatance,  or  to  enter  into  contractt  to 
provide  Anancial  aaaUtance,  thall  be  effec- 
tive only  to  tuch  extent  or  in  tuch  amountt 
at  are  or  have  been  provided  in  advance  in 
appropriation  Act ". 

sec  m.  nuuruKfir  or  cektain  rvmuc  hovsing 
ogrELormvtT  rvNoa. 

(a)  FoHatvxMKsa  or  Ckmtaih  Istkmxst.— 
Notwithttaruting  any  other  provition  of  law 
or  other  requirement,  any  interett  accruing 
on  any  exceaa  fundt  advanced  to  the  Houa- 
ino AuthoHty  of  the  City  of  PitUburgh.  in 
the  State  of  Penntylvania,  for  development 
of  the  public  houaino  project  numt>ered  PA- 
1-22  thall  be  forgiven,  and  any  tuch  interett 
paid  to  the  Secretary  of  Houaino  and  Urban 
Development  before  the  daU  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thU  Act  thaU  be  returned  to  tuch 

City. 

(b>  rottairxttEsa  or  Cotajm  PAnaim.— 
Notwittutandino  any  other  provition  of  law 
or  other  requirement,  the  Secretary  of  Houa- 
ino and  UriMn  Development  may  not  re- 
quire the  Bay  City  Houaino  Oommi«iOfi  In 
the  State  of  Michigan  to  pay  any  amount  re- 
lating to  ineligible  cotU  incurred  with  re- 
tpect  to  the  pulUic  houting  development 
grant  numbered  Michigan  24-7.  awarded  in 
1974,  under  the  United  Statea  Houaing  Act 
of  1937. 

(c)  KrracTTVt  Date.— The  provitiont  of  thit 
tection  thall  become  effective  on  the  daU  of 
the  enactment  of  thU  Act,  or  October  1,  19S7, 
whichever  occurt  later. 
SAC.  f ML  MMMner  xmciKNT  rvmuc  kovsing  dui- 
omrtunoni. 

(a)  EsTABuaintXMT.—The  Secretary  of 
Houaino  and  Urban  Development  thall  et- 
tablith  a  demonttration  prooram  throuoh 
the  ataiatance  of  an  appropriate  technology 
tranafer  organization  tpecialized  in  produc- 
ing detailed  enerw-efficient  detignt  and  in 
conductino  local  and  itatewide,  put>lic  par- 
ticipation tetU  for  energy  efficient,  needt- 
oriented  houtino.  The  appropriate  technolo- 
gy organiaation  thall  carry  out  Die  demon- 
ttration working  throuoh  and  with  public 
houtino  agenciea  to  build  and  tett  a  variety 
Of  energy-efficient  housing  detignt  in  100 
teparaU  houting  uniU  in  4  different  Statet 
that  meet  local  lower  income  houaing  needi 
(including  tingle  parent,  disabled,  and  el- 
derly concemtJ  through  a  compotite  rang- 
ing from  tingU  to  12-plex  uniU  in  the  clus- 
ter approach  on  vacant  lots  and  open  areas. 

(bl  PvMDimj.—Of  the  budget  authority  au- 
thoriaed  to  be  provided  for  the  development 
of  public  houaing  for  fUcal  year  198t,  there 
it  authoriaed  to  be  appropriated  94,700.000 
for  aueh  fiacal  year  to  carry  out  this  section. 
SKC  /Ml  rvmuc  hovsinc  commtBrnnain  ntAMi- 
TioN  ommoNsnAnoN. 

(a)  EaTAmuaiaiKHT  or  DamoMsnuTioM  Pro- 
oram.—The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (in  thit  tection  referred  to  at 
the  "Secretary")  thall  carry  out  a  program 


to  demonatrate  the  9ffaeHveneaa  of  jtrovid- 
ing  a  comprehenaive  program  of  tervicet  to 
public  houaing  reaidenU  in  order  to  enaure 
the  auecetaful  tranaition  of  auch  reaidenta  to 
private  houaing.  In  carrying  out  the  demon- 
ttration prxygram,  the  Secretary  thall  con- 
tult  with  the  heads  of  other  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agenciet  to  detign  and  implement  pro- 
cedures to  carry  out  the  troneitton  from 
public  housing. 

(b)  Scort  or  DxitoMamAnoM  Prooham.— 
The  Secretary  thaU  carry  out  the  demonatra- 
tlon  program  with  reaped  to  public  houaing 
adminUtered  by  the  Housing  AuthoHty  of 
the  City  of  ChaHotte.  in  the  StaU  of  North 
Carolina.  The  Secretary  may  also  carry  out 
the  demonstration  program  urith  respect  to 
public  houaing  administered  {>v  not  more 
than  10  additional  public  housing  agenciea. 

(c)  RtQuiRitntm  or  Dkmohstration  Pro- 
omAM.—The  demonstration  program  thaU 
contitt  of  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  Co/mucT  or  PAKncirATron.—Eaeh  par- 
ticipatino  public  housing  agency  may  enter 
into  a  contract  with  any  family  that  it  to 
commence  residence  in  a  public  houaing 
protect  adminUtered  by  the  public  houaing 
agency.  The  contract  thall  6«  teparate  from 
the  lease  and  thall  tet  forth  the  provisions  of 
the  demoTUtration  program. 

(2)  RXtaDUTIOM  rHASK.— 

(A)  DuHno  not  to  exceed  the  Aral  2  yeart 
of  residence  of  a  participatino  famUy  in 
public  housino,  the  piMic  housino  agency 
thall  enture  the  provision  of  remediation 
tervicet  to  the  family,  which  may  include— 

(i)  remedial  education; 

Hi)  completion  of  high  tchooi; 

(Hit  fob  training  and  preparation; 

(iv)  tubttance  attute  treatment  and  coun- 
teling: 

(v)  training  in  homemaking  tkiOa  and 
parentino;  and 

(vi)  trainirio  in  money  management 

(BJ  DuHng  the  remediation  phase,  the 
amoitnt  of  rent  Oiaroed  the  family  may  not 
be  increased  on  the  basit  of  any  increase  in 
earned  income  of  the  family. 

(3)  TRAMSmON  FHAAK.- 

(A)  DuHno  not  to  exceed  a  5-year  period 
fiMowing  completion  of  the  remediation 
ttage— 

(i)  the  head  of  the  famUy  thaU  be  required 
to  have  full-time  employment;  and 

(ii)  the  public  houaino  agency  thall  enture 
the  provition  of  counteling  for  the  family 
with  retpect  to  horrteowner^ip,  money  man- 
agement, and  problem  tolving. 

(B)  DuHng  the  transition  phase,  the 
amount  of  rent  charged  the  family— 

(i)  may  6e  increased  on  the  baais  of  any 
irtcreaae  in  family  income,-  and 

(ii)  may  not  6e  decrea«etf  on  the  btiais  of 
any  decrease  in  earned  income  due  to  volun- 
tary termination  of  employment 

(4)  EMCouRAoattxi/r  or  aiviwos.— TJ»e 
public  housing  agency  shall  lake  appropH- 
ate  actions  to  encourage  each  participatino 
family  to  tave  funds  during  the  remedi4ttion 
and  transition  phatea. 

(5)  ComPLsnoM  or  TRAJornos.-EaOi 
family  participating  in  the  demonatration 
program  thaU  be  required  to  compUU  the 
trantition  out  of  public  houaino  duHno  a 
period  of  not  more  than  7  yeara  The  public 
housino  agency  may  extend  the  period  for 
any  family  if  special  circumttances  require 
auch  extension. 

(d)  RxroRn  to  ConoRXxa.— 

(1)  ImvuM  RKTORT.-Not  latcT  than  2 
yeart  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  thall  tubmit  to  the  Cton- 
grett  an  inteHm  report  evaluating  the  effec- 


tioeneM    of    the    demonatration    program 
under  thit  taction. 

(2)  PiHAL  RxroRT.—Hot  later  than  90  dayt 
after  the  termination  of  the  demorutration 
program  under  tubaection  (f),  the  Secretary 
thall  tubmit  to  the  Congrett  a  Anal  report 
evaluating  the  effecHveneaa  of  the  demon- 
ttration program  under  thia  section. 

(et  RxouLATKua.—The  Secretary  thall 
iatue  tuch  reguiationa  at  may  be  neeeuary 
to  carry  out  thit  section. 

(f)  Tkrminatiom  or  Demonstration  Pro- 
ORAML—The  demorutration  program  under 
thU  tection  thall  terminaU  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  7-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  thit  Act 
PAKT  t—SBCnOS  8  ASSISTANCE  AND  OTHER 
PROGRAMS 

9tC    141.    SKCnON  I   CO/mUCJS  POM   KXISnNG 

DWKLUNG  vsrrs. 

fa)  TxRM  or  Annual  CoNTRaunoNS  Con- 
tract.—Section  8(b)(1)  of  the  United  Stales 
Houaino  Act  of  1937  U  amended  by  iniertino 
after  the  Artt  tentence  the  following  new 
tentence:  "The  Secretary  tliall  enter  into  a 
teparate  annual  contributions  contract 
with  each  public  housing  agency  to  obligate 
the  authoHty  approved  each  year,  l)eginning 
with  the  authoHty  approved  in  appropria- 
tions AcU  for  fiscal  year  1988  (other  than 
amendment  authority  to  increase  ataiatance 
payments  being  made  using  authoHty  ap- 
proved prior  to  t/ie  appropriations  Acts  for 
fiscal  year  1988).  and  tuch  annual  contHbu- 
tioni  contract  (other  than  for  annual  contH- 
InUiont  under  tubtection  (o)t  thall  bind  the 
Secretary  to  make  tuch  authoHty,  and  any 
amendmentt  increatino  such  authoHty, 
available  to  the  public  houting  agency  for 
an  aggregate  period  of  180  montttt. ". 

(b)  ADomoNAL  RxQUjRXMKNn.— Section 
8(bt  of  the  United  Statet  Houaing  Act  of 
1937  ia  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2t  Each  annual  contributions  contract 
entered  into  under  this  <v6«ec(ion  and  tub- 
tection (ot  thaU  provide  for  a  specific 
nitmAer  of  certiAcatet  or  vouchert  and  full 
funding  of  tuch  number.  The  Secretary  thall 
provide  amendmentt  of  tuch  annual  conlH- 
butiont  contract  to  enture  full  funding  of 
tuch  number,  and  may  not  require  at  a  pre- 
requisite of  such  amendments  that  the 
public  ho%uing  agency  thall  have  entered 
into  a  contract  with  a  building  owner. ". 
SKC  14V  amcnoN  t  rAim  makkkt  rsntais  and 

CONTKACTRSNTS. 

(aJ  Annual  AzuvmoNT.—Section  8(c)(lt  of 
the  United  Statet  Housino  Act  of  1937  U 
amended  by  irtsertino  t>efore  the  Uut  ten- 
tence the  following  new  tentence:  "Each  fair 
market  rental  in  effect  under  thit  tubtection 
thaU  be  adiusted  to  be  effective  on  October  1 
of  each  year  to  reflect  changet,  based  on  the 
most  recent  availahle  data  trended  to  the 
rentalt  will  be  current  for  the  year  to  which 
they  apply,  of  rents  for  existing  or  newly 
constructed  rental  dwelling  units,  at  the 
caae  may  be,  of  varioua  aiaet  and  typet  in 
the  market  area  tuitable  for  occupancy  by 
peraons  aaaiated  under  this  tectiorL  ". 

(bt  CaijCUlation  roR  Certain  Countt.— Sec- 
tion 8(ct(lt  of  the  United  Statet  Houting  Act 
of  1937  ia  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  tentetux:  "The  Secretary  ahaU 
eatabtiOi  separate  fair  market  rentals  under 
this  paragraph  for  Westchester  County  in 
the  StaU  of  New  York. ". 

(C)  COMUDARATION  Or  CAMTAL  titMtOVXMKMT 

Coara-Sectlon  8(c)(2)(B)  of  the  United 
States  Houaing  Act  of  1937  ia  amended  by 
Inaertlng  "necessary  capital  Improvements," 
after  "resulted  from". 


(d)  PROHiBmoN  on  RxDVcnoN  or  Certain 
Contract  Rents.— Section  8(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUouHno  new 
sentence:  "The  Secretary  may  not  reduce  the 
contract  rents  in  effect  on  or  after  April  IS, 
1987,  for  newly  constructed,  tulutantially  re- 
habilitated, or  moderately  rehabilitated 
projects  aaaiated  under  fhla  aectlon  (Includ- 
ing profecta  aaaiated  under  thia  aection  as  in 
effect  prior  to  November  30, 1983),  unless  the 
project  has  l>een  reAnanced  In  a  manner 
that  reduces  the  debt  of  the  owner. ". 

(e)  Rkteal  or  Lmrr  on  Contract  Rent  In- 
CRMASXS.— Section  8(c)(2)  of  the  United 
States  Houaing  Act  of  1937  la  amended  by 
striking  subparagraph  (D). 

(ft  RxQuiRMD  Notice.— Section  8(ct  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraj^' 

"(9)  Not  lest  than  1  year  prior  to  terminat- 
tno  any  contract  under  which  attistance 
payments  are  received  under  this  tection 
(but  not  less  than  90  dayt  in  the  case  of 
housino  certificatet  or  vouchert  under  tub- 
tection (b)  or  (0)1,  an  owner  thall  provide 
wHtten  notice  to  the  Secretary  and  the  ten- 
antt  Involved  of  the  proposed  termination, 
specifying  the  reasons  for  the  termination 
with  sufficient  detail  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  evaluate  whether  the  termination  it 
lawful  and  whether  there  are  additional  ac- 
tions that  can  be  taken  by  the  Secretary  to 
avoid  the  termination.  The  Secretary  thall 
review  the  owner't  notice,  thall  consider 
whether  there  are  additional  actions  that 
can  be  taken  by  the  Secretary  to  avoid  the 
termination,  and  thall  ensure  a  proper  ad- 
justment of  the  contract  rents  for  the  project 
in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (2).  The  Secretary  thall  Issue  a 
wHtten  Andlng  of  the  legality  of  the  termi- 
nation and  the  reaaons  for  the  termination, 
including  the  actions  considered  or  taken  to 
avoid  the  termlruitUm.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'termination'  means  the 
expiration  of  the  OMiJtance  contract  or  an 
owner't  refusal  to  renew  the  assistance  con- 
tract ". 

(g)  AiuvsTMENT  or  Allowable  Rent.— Sec- 
tion 8(c)  of  the  United  Statet  Housing  Act  of 
1937  (as  amended  by  tubtection  (ft  of  thit 
tectiont  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thefollowino  new  paragraph: 

"(lOt  If  an  owner  provides  notice  of  pro- 
posed termination  under  paragraph  (9t  and 
the  contract  rent  is  lower  than  the  maxi- 
mum monthly  rent  for  units  assisted  under 
subsection  (btdt,  the  Secretary  thaU  adjust 
the  contract  rent  based  on  the  maximum 
monthly  rent  for  units  assisted  under  sub- 
section (btdt  and  the  value  of  the  lower 
Income  housino  after  rehabilitation. ". 

(ht  CoMPARABajTY.— Section  8(c)(2)(C)  of 
the  United  Statet  Houaing  Act  of  1937  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  ttriklno  "aaaiated  and  comparable 
unaaalaled  unlta"  and  Inaertlng  the  follow- 
ing: "aaaiated  unlta  and  unatalated  units  of 
similar  quality  and  age  in  the  tame  market 
area";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fiMowing  new 
tentence:  "If  the  Secretary  or  appropriaU 
StaU  agency  doet  not  compleU  and  tubmit 
to  the  project  owner  a  comparability  ttudy 
not  later  than  80  dayt  before  the  anniverta- 
ry  date  of  the  aaaiatance  contract  under  thit 
tection.  the  automatic  annual  adjuttment 
factor  thall  be  applied. ". 

SSC  I4X  ROUSING  VOVCBE*  MtOGRAM. 

(a)  Opkratton.— Section  8(o)  of  the  United 
Statet  Houaing  Act  of  1937  U  amended— 

(1)  In  the  Ant  aentence  of  paragraph  (1), 
by  atrOdng  "In"  and  aU  that  foUowt  throuf^ 


"demonatration    program"    and    inaertlng 
'"The  Secretary  may  provide  aaaiatance"; 
(2t  by  ttriklng  parat/raph  (4t;  and 
(31     by     redealgnatlng    paragrapht     (S) 
through  (8t  at  paragrapht  (4t  through  (7). 
respectively. 

(bt  FixxmnJTY  To  Adjust  Assistance  Pat- 
MENTS.— Section  8(ot(6t  of  the  United  Statet 
Houaino  Act  of  1937  (at  to  redetignated  by 
«ub«ection  (a)  of  thia  tection)  It  amended— 

(1)  In  tubparagraph  (A),  by  ttriklng  "aa 
frequently  at  twice  duHng  any  Ave-pear 
period"  and  interting  "annually";  and 

(2)  by  ttriklno  tubparagraph  (D). 

(c)  Use  or  Voockkrs  in  Conmeciion  Wm 

COOPERATTVS  AND  MUTUAL  HOUSING.— SOCtion 
8(ot(7t  of  the  United  Statet  Houaing  Act  of 
1937  (as  to  redesignated  by  subsection  (at  of 
thit  section)  it  amended  by  ttriking  "not  to 
exceed  S  per  centum  of  the  amownt  of". 
SBC  144.  ADmmsnuTirs  rtss  rom  SBcrton  a 

CBRItPKATE  AND  BOUSING  rOVCRKR 
mOGMAMS. 

(a)  In  Oeneral.— Section  8  of  the  United 
Statet  Houting  Act  of  1937  It  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  fiMouting  new  tubaec- 
tion: 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  thaU  ettablith  a  fee 
for  the  cottt  incurred  in  adminltteHng  the 
certificate  and  houaing  voucher  programs 
uruier  tubtectioru  (bt  and  (o).  The  amount 
of  the  fee  for  each  month  for  which  a  dweU- 
lng unit  la  covered  by  an  assistance  con- 
tract thall  be  8.2  percent  of  the  fair  market 
rental  ettablithed  under  tubtection  (c)(1)  for 
a  2-ltedroom  existing  rental  dwOllng  unit  in 
the  market  area  of  the  public  houaing 
agency.  The  Secretary  may  Increase  the  fee  if 
neceaaary  to  reflect  the  hlifiter  costs  of  ad- 
ministeHno  small  programs  and  programs 
operating  over  large  geographic  areas. 

"(2)(At  The  Secretary  thaU  alto  ettabliA 
reasonable  fees  (at  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) for— 

"(I)  the  costs  of  preliminary  expenses  (not 
to  exceed  $27$)  that  the  publie  houaing 
agency  documenta  it  hat  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  new  allocatioru  of  aaaiatance 
under  the  certificate  and  housing  voucher 
programs  under  subsections  (b)  and  (o); 

"(lit  the  costs  incurred  In  assisHrv  fami- 
lies who  experience  difficulty  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretaryt  in  obtaining  appropriaU 
housing  under  the  programs;  and 

"(Hit  extraordinary  costs  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(B)  The  method  used  to  calculate  fees 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  the  tame 
for  the  certlAcaU  and  houting  voucher  pro- 
grams under  subtectiotu  (b)  amt  (o)  and 
thall  take  into  account  local  cott  differ- 
encea". 

(b)  QAO  STODr.—The  ComptrtMer  Oeneral 
of  the  United  Statet  thaU  prepare  and 
«ubmit  to  the  Congrett,  not  later  than  Octo- 
ber 30,  1987,  a  report  rOating  to  the  admin- 
UtraHve  fees  provided  for  under  tubaection 
(q)  of  section  8  of  the  United  Statet  Houaing 
Act  of  1937  tpeciflcaUy  addreaaing— 

(1)  whether  the  percentage  eatabllahed  in 
tubaection  (q)(l)  of  auOi  aection  U  adequate 
to  cover  the  cottt  of  adminltteHng  the  cer- 
tificaU  and  houaing  voucher  programa 
under  aubaectiona  (b)  and  (o)  of  auch  tac- 
tion; and 

(2)  whether  the  fee  tyttem  ettablithed 
under  tubtection  (Qtdt  of  auch  tection 
thould  be  rettructured  to  reflect  the  different 
characteristics  and  experiences  of  localitlet. 
such  as  size,  geograiMc  location,  and  va- 
cancy rates. 
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ma  m.  mtmrAUurr  »  ucnoH  »  ctKnncAna 
Atmfovcaum. 

Smetton  »  of  Out  VwUtd  StaUt  HouHngAet 
or  iMT  (mM  mmandt*  bt  atetUm  144  o/  thU 
AeV  U  fvthtr  omntti  fry  midi^a  a<  thM  end 
Ou  foUowina  Mw  mtowNoM.- 

•'(rUt)  Anv  /tantty  maaiMttd  mndtr  nbme- 
Mo*  (h)  or  (ol  «««»  rwatM  «im*  «ari«taNO« 
to  f«ii<  M  aNyiM*  dwtmma  imU  V  M«  diMll- 
HV  wiU  to  «Mc*  M«/hmily  modm  to  wiMin 
A«  MNM  or  a  eoNM^MOitii  iM<n>polita«  <to- 
ttoMMl  SfM  «  M«  NMtroitoHlaii  •ta<toMeai 
•fM  wUMm  i>*tolk  to  locaiarf  M«  arM  c)r>«- 
HmHcMom  or  Om  voMc  Aotuinff  o^nicy  op- 

"fl^  nk«  wMtit  AoMina  Otfmcv  ^tHn?  a«- 
HkoHlv  »tM  twiMCt  to  M«  d«iMlliii0  unit  to 
wMeh  •/kin«v  MOOM  nndtr  tM$  nibBtetUm 
alkali  Jtaw  th»  rmfonaibUUtf  of  earnrlno  out 
Ih*  provUion*  ot  tKU  tubtmction  wUA  re- 
tpuei  to  (M  ftiwMw.  U  no  pnUic  houting 
aonet  Haa  authorttif  icith  rupect  to  tfte 
dwtmng  mmU  to  which  a  famUy  move* 
M»d»r  thU  embeeetiOK  the  puUie  houting 
ugemew  a^provina  th*  auietance  ihaU,  have 
tmek  rwpoiuiMlUy. 

"(3/  In  pnvidino  aaeUtance  under  eubeee- 
(ton  fb/  or  tot  /br  any  /tocoi  year,  the  Seere- 
tery  alkali  give  conaidemtion  to  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  reaident  famUiea  in- 
curred fry  a  pubUc  hamting  a«ency  in  the 
preceding  Jlaeal  wear  na  n  reeuU  of  the  provi- 
aionaofthUaubaeetion. 

"(4J  The  proviaUyna  of  thU  aubaeetion  maw 
not  be  conatrued  to  reatriet  any  antAority  of 
the  Secretary  under  any  other  provision  of 
tew  to  provide  for  the  poTiabilitu  of  aaaiat- 
once  wuler  thia  aeetion. ". 
jBC  MK  faomPtnoM  or  dkhial  or  atcnoN  $ 
CEMrmcAna  and  rovauMS  to 
MMaoK/m  or  rvBuc  KovaiMC 

Section  $  of  the  United  Statea  Houaing  Act 
of  1937  «aa  amended  fry  aection  14S  of  thU 
Act)  ia  further  amended  fry  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  aubaeetion: 

"(a)  In  aOectino  famiUea  for  the  proviaion 
or  aMtotance  under  thia  aection  HniAuding 
aubaeetion  to)),  a  public  houaing  ageneg 
may  not  exdude  or  penaliae  a  f^mUw  aolely 
fracavM  the  fdmUt  reaidea  in  a  puUic  houa- 
ing project, ". 

SMC.  147.  MOftoncmua/iATiOM  ACAimr  SKcrrofi  a 
CEMTtncAn  mnonu  and  vovaum 


Section  »  of  the  United  Statea  Houaing  Act 
Of  1937  taa  amended  fry  aecMon  144  of  thia 
Act)  ia  further  amended  fry  adding  at  the  end 
the  ftMowing  new  rafraectton.- 

"tV  No  owner  who  haa  entered  into  a  con- 
tract for  houaing  aaaiatance  papmenta  under 
thia  aection  on  behalf  of  any  tenant  in  a 
mulUfamilii  houHng  profeet  ahaU  refuae— 

••fl)  to  Uaae  any  aoatiafrle  tfweQinff  unit 
in  any  ««cft  protect  of  auch  owner  that  rente 
for  an  amount  not  greater  than  the  fair 
market  rent  for  a  comparable  unit,  aa  deter- 
mined fry  the  Secretary  under  thia  tectum,  to 
a  Aolder  of  a  certificate  of  HioibUity  under 
Otia  aection  a  proxinuUe  canae  of  which  to 
the  alatua  of  audi  prospective  tenant  aa  a 
holder  of  tuch  certOicate.  and  to  enter  into 
a  houaing  aaeiatanee  papmenta  contract  re- 
apeetlng  aueh  unit;  or 

"tti  to  leaae  any  atniiJafrle  dwelHnff  unit 
in  any  aueh  project  of  tuch  owner  to  a 
holder  of  a  voucher  under  aubaeetion  to), 
and  to  enter  into  a  voucher  contract  retpect- 
ing  aueh  unit,  a  proximate  cauae  of  which  to 
tKe  atatua  of  tuch  prospective  tenant  aa 
holder  of  auch  voucher. ". 
ate  ita.  sMcnoN  t  Kncnosa  ovt  to  NONrAV- 

HKNTOrUNT. 

ta)  Pnion  Rmvjkw  of  Rmnt.— Section  8  of 
the  United  Statea  Houaing  Act  of  1937  taa 


amended  fry  aectton  147  of  thU  Act)  to  fur- 
ther amended  fry  acMtn^  at  tAe  em(  tAte  /M- 
lewing  new  mfraaetton.- 

"fu)  taeh  contract  for  aaaUtance  pap- 
mienta  under  thU  aectton  ihaU  provide  that, 
before  an  owner  may  terminate  the  leaae  of 
a  tenant  for  nonpayment  of  rent,  the  public 
houaing  agency  ahaU  review  the  aituation  of 
the  tenant  and  verify  that  the  rent  charged 
to.  and  the  aubaidy  provided  on  behalf  of. 
the  tenant  have  been  accurately  computed 
and  aatetaed  ". 

tb)  RKavLATiom.—The  Secretary  of  Houa- 
ing and  Urban  Dev^opment  thaU,  not  later 
than  90  daya  after  the  daU  of  the  enactment 
of  thU  Act,  iaaue  regulationa  to  carry  out  the 
amendment  made  by  thia  aection. 
aac  uti  ADomoNAL  MtonsioNa  pmlatinc  to 
atcnoN  a  Mtoaum. 

ta)  Loam  Mamaommznt  and  Pmo^kkty  Dis- 
roamoN  Pkoomamo.— Section  S  of  the  United 
Statea  Houaing  Act  of  1937  taa  amended  fry 
aectton  144  of  thU  Act)  to  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  aub- 
aeetion: 

"tv)tl)  Xac/i  contract  entered  into  fry  the 
Secretary  under  thia  lection  for  loan  man- 
agement aaaUtance  ahall  be  for  a  term  of  180 
montha. 

"t2)  TKe  Secretary  shall  extend  any  expir- 
ing contract  entered  into  under  thit  section 
for  loan  management  astittance  or  execute 
a  new  contract,  if  the  otoner  agree*  to  con- 
tinue providing  housing  for  lower  income 
familiet  during  the  term  of  the  contract. 

"13)  In  carrying  out  the  loan  management 
and  property  diapoaition  programa  under 
thia  aection,  the  Secretary  may  not  provide 
houaing  voucher  aaaiatance. ". 

tb)  PnoacT-BAaxD  Assotamck.— Section 
8td)t2)  of  the  United  State*  Houting  Act  of 
1937  ia  amended  fry  inaerting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  laat  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  except  that  the  Secretary  thall 
permit  the  public  houting  agency  to  approve 
tuch  attachment  uHth  retpect  to  not  more 
than  IS  percent  of  the  aaaiatance  provided 
by  the  public  houaing  agency  if  the  require- 
mentt  of  dauae  tB)  are  met". 

SEC  ISa  MKNTAL  MMMABIUTATION  AND  DSVKLOT- 
MKNTGMANTS. 
ta)    AVTHOKJZATIOM    OT    AmorMATTOMS.— 

Section  17ta)t3)  of  the  United  Statea  Houa- 
ing Act  of  1937  ia  amended  to  read  at  fol- 
lowa: 

"t3)  AvTHOMiZATiON.— There  are  authoriaed 
to  fre  appropriated  to  carry  out  thia  aec- 
tion— 

"tA)  for  rental  re/kofriiitotton,  tl7i,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988:  and 

"tB)  for  development  granta.  t99,SS0,000 
fOrflacal  year  1988. ". 

tb)  Rental  REiumiuTATtoN  Euoole  Pho^ 
atrr.— Section  17ta)tl)tA)  of  the  United 
Statea  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  amsr%ded  by 
inserHng  after  "property"  the  following:  ". 
or  of  real  property  that  will  be  privately 
owned  upon  the  completion  of  rehabilita- 
tion,". 

tc)  Rental  REHABiUTAnoN  MAxmim  Qkant 
Amount.— Section  nic)tZ)(E)  of  the  United 
State*  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  amended  by 
etriklng  "ti.000  per  unit"  and  in*erting  the 
fbUowing:  "85,000  per  unit  for  a  unit  with 
no  bedroom*,  $6,500  per  unit  for  a  unit  with 
1  or  2  bedroom*,  or  $7,500  per  unit  for  a  unit 
with  3  or  more  bedroom*, ". 

Id)  Rental  Rehamiutation  Use  or  Funds.- 
Section  17tc)  of  the  United  StaUi  Housing 
Act  of  1937  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"14)  Use  or  Funds  To  Comtly  Wtth  Ssa- 
MK  STANDAXDS.—lf  o  unit  of  general  local 
government  haa  •  focal  ordinance  that  re- 


guire*  rehalMitation  to  meet  seismic  stand- 
ard*, the  unit  of  local  government  may  use 
all  rehabilitation  assistance  received  under 
thi*  section  to  rehabilitate  uniU  with  no 
bedroom  or  1  bedroom,  if  the  occupanta  of 
the  unit*  will  have  income*  that  do  not 
exceed  SO  percent  of  the  median  income  of 
the  area. ". 

te)  Rental  Develotment  Ansa  KuatBO.- 
rrr.— Section  17tdJt2)  of  the  United  State* 
Houaing  Act  of  1937  to  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  aentence:  "Not- 
with*tanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  eligibility  requirement*  for  development 
grant*  under  thi*  aection  ahall  be  the  re- 
quirement* in  effect  under  thia  anfraectton 
on  October  17.  1984.". 

tf)  Rental  DEVELornENT  Pmookam  Re- 
QuntEmENTa.— Section  I7td)t4)  of  the  United 
state*  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  amended— 

fl)  in  tubparagraph  tO)— 

tA)  by  atrlking  "24  montha"  and  inaerting 
"34  montha"; 

tB)  fry  atriking  the  fbUowing  "t34  montha 
after  notice  in  the  case  of  proiecta  for  which 
funding  noticea  were  iaaued  prior  to  July  23, 
1985)":  and 

to  fry  atriMnff  "and"  at  the  end; 

t2)  by  atriking  the  period  at  the  end  afaub- 
pamgraph  IH)  and  inaerting  ";  and";  and 

13)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
*ubj>aragTaph: 

"tl)  the  owner  of  each  a**i*ted  *tructure 
agree*  to  comply  with  the  provieion*  of 
paragraph  18)  until  the  20-year  period  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  17)  has  ended. ". 

tg)  Development  Cost.— Section  17td)  of 
the  United  State*  Hou*ing  Act  of  1937  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragrapiv 

"tlO)  Development  Cost.— The  Secretary 
*hall  include  in  ttie  development  cost  of  a 
project  assisted  under  thU  sut>section  any 
developer's  fee  if  such  fee  to  inclttded  in  a 
mortgage  secured  fry  the  project  and  the 
lender  to  a  StaU  housing  flnance  agency, 
except  ttiat  the  amount  of  any  such  fee  shall 
not  be  counted  in  calculating  the  maximum 
grant  amount  pursuant  to  paragraph  l4)tB). 
This  paragraph  thall  only  be  applicabU  to 
project*  with  retpect  to  which  a  notice  of 
project  selection  is  received  before  the  dale 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Houting.  Communi- 
ty Development,  and  Homele**neu  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1987.". 

th)  Administrative  Eepenses.— Section 
17th)  of  the  United  State*  HouHng  Act  of 
1937  to  amended  by  iiuerting  before  the 
period  at  ttie  end  the  following:  ".  except 
that  any  State  administering  reaourcea 
made  available  under  aubaeetion  tb)  may 
retain  not  more  than  10  percent  of  any 
grant  received  under  auch  sul>*ection  to 
cover  administrative  expense*  incurred". 

ti)  EuoiBiUTY.— Section  17tk)t4)  of  the 
United  State*  HouHng  Act  of  1937  to  amend- 
ed- 

tl)  by  ineerting  "privately  owned"  before 
"real  property": 

t2)  by  ineerting  "tA)"  after  "include*";  and 

t3)  fry  in*erting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  the  following:  ".  and  (B)  houHng  that  to 
owned  by  a  State  or  locally  chartered,  neigh- 
tforhood  based,  nonprofit  organization  the 
primary  purpose  of  which  ia  the  provision 
and  improt>ement  of  houHng". 

tj)  AppucABiLrrr.—The  amendment  made 
fry  aubaeetion  lf)ll)  shall  be  applicable  to  all 
grantees,  including  grantees  receiving 
notice  of  project  selection  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  thia  Act. 


SuMtk  B    Mmmtkmlly  Hnali^  Mmuagsmtmt  mud 

Pftseivatlan 
SEC  HI.  ntMFA  rmvrr  or  hoktga  gbs. 
ta)  Policy,   Qoals.  and  Development  or 

PnOOKAM.— 

tl)  It  U  the  policy  of  the  United  Statea 
that  the  Secretary  of  HouHng  and  Urban 
Development  fin  this  section  referred  to  a* 
the  "Secretary")  thall  develop,  implement, 
and  undertake  appropriate  policiet  and  pro- 
grams that  will  encourage  the  continued 
availability,  at  decent,  tafe,  tanitary.  and 
affordable  hcniHng  for  lower  income  fami- 
lie*.  of  multifam,ily  rental  houHng  project* 
that  are  currently  available  for  tuch  occu- 
pancy and  are  insured  or  assisted  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  National  HouHng  Act. 
the  United  State*  HouHng  Act  of  1937.  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  HouHng  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1945.  or  *ection  201  of  the  Hou*- 
ing  and  Community  Development  Amend- 
ment* of  1978. 

t2)  In  adminietering  the  policy  e*tabli*hed 
in  thi*  *ul>*ection,  the  Secretary's  policie*. 
promams,  and  action*  shall  be  designed  and 
appropriate  to  further  Ou  goal*  of— 

fA)  encouraging,  facilitating,  and  support- 
ing the  maintenance  of  the  existing  stock  of 
multifamily  houHng  assisted  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  condition, 
as  well  a*  the  continued  availability  and  aj- 
fordability  of  *uch  houHng  *tock  for  occu- 
pancy by  lower  income  familie*; 

tB)  preserving  and  revitalising  residential 
neif/hborhoods;  and 

to  minimising  the  involuntary  displace- 
ment of  tenants. 

t3)  In  achievinn  the  goals  established  in 
this  *ubsection,  the  Secretary  *hall,  subject 
to  the  provision*  of  thi*  *ection.  retpect  the 
rights  of  ovmer*.  including  fbut  not  limited 
to)  exi*ting  contract  right*  to  prepay  mort- 
gage* and  to  convert  unit*  to  other  purpoees. 
to  recHve  a  fair  and  equitable  return  on 
their  investment,  to  be  able  to  fully  meet 
outstanding  mortgage  and  other  financial 
obligations  secured  by  or  related  to  the  own- 
ership, management,  or  operation  of 
projects  a*  such  obligation*  become  due,  and 
to  recHve  fair  market  value  on  any  tale  or 
transfer  of  their  property. 

f4)  Immediately  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  thia  Act,  the  Secretary  *hall 
undertake  a  comprehenHve  identification, 
examination,  and  review  of  all  Federal  poli- 
cie*, programs,  and  action*  that  the  Secre- 
tary ha*  undertaken  or  recommended,  or 
migAt  undertake  or  recommend,  in  adminis- 
tering the  policy  eetablithed  in  this  subtec- 
tion,  and  thall  report  to  the  Congres*  not 
later  than  180  day*  following  such  date  vrlth 
the  Secretary's  findings,  recommendations, 
and  current  and  planned  actions.  The  com- 
prehenHve identification,  examination,  and 
review  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary 
uHng  resources  of  ttie  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  which  shall  be 
complemented,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, fry  the  technical  expertise  and  re- 
aourcea of  outside  organizations  and  insti- 
tutioru  with  particular  expertiae,  intereat, 
and  involvement  in  the  subject  matters.  The 
Secretary  also  shall  solicit  a  wide  range  of 
views  of  owners,  tenants,  lenders,  manage- 
ment companies.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, finance  agencies,  and  other  intereet- 
ed  partie*  and  shall  include  and  reflect  con- 
sideration of  Die  views  presented  in  the  Sec- 
retary's report  to  the  Congress  In  carrying 
out  the  Secretary's  responsibilities  under 
thi*  paragravK  the  Secretary  shall  invite 
comment  and  research  on,  evaluate  and 
report  on,  and  develop  and  report  on  a  co- 
ordinated program  based  on,  the  following: 


fA)  The  adequacy,  availability,  and  utility 
of  the  variou*  type*  of  currently  available 
Federal  houHng  subsidy  assistance  pro- 
grams in  achieving  the  goal*  of  the  policy 
e*tablished  in  thi*  siAaection. 

tB)  The  adequacy,  availability,  and  utility 
of  the  varioua  Federal  mortgage  and  loan  in- 
surance, purchase,  and  guarantee  programa 
in  facilittMng  periodically  necesaary  and 
deHrable  flnancing  and  refinancing  of 
mortgage  and  other  debt  aecured  by  or  relat- 
ed to  multifamily  project*  assisted  by  the 
Secretary,  and  in  otherwite  achieving  the 
goal*  of  the  policy  eetablithed  in  thi*  aubaee- 
tion. 

to  The  need  for  additional  or  modified 
Federal  houHng  tubtidy,  mortgage  insur- 
ance, purctiase  or  guarantee  programs,  and 
for  any  other  additional,  modified,  or  com- 
plementary  Federal  policies,  programs,  and 
actiont  necettary  to  atture  adequate  re- 
aourcea to  maintain  the  aound  physical  and 
flnancial  condition  of  the  exiating  stock  of 
multifamily  houHng  aasitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  otherwise  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
the  policy  established  in  thia  tubaection. 

fD)  The  estimate  of  potential  amount*  of 
budget  authoHty  likely  to  be  recaptured 
fand  the  timing  of  tuch  recapture  occurring) 
on  prepayment  of  mortgaget  and  the  termi- 
nation of  interett  reduction  and  variout 
houHng  subsidy  assistance  contracts,  and 
the  repayment  of  mortgage  loans  held  by  the 
Secretary  or  the  Oovemment  National  Mort- 
gage AtaociatUm. 

tE)  The  feaaibility  of  eatabliahing  a  na- 
tional nonprofit  corporation  xoith  the  pur- 
po*e  of  recHving  any  amount  paid  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment  aa  part  of  a  prepay- 
ment of  a  loan  on  a  project  tul)tidized  by  tlie 
Secretary  and  uHng  tuch  antount  to  pur- 
chase other  tuch  project*  that  are  eligible  for 
prepayment  in  order  to  ensure  their  contin- 
ued availability  a*  houHng  for  lower  income 
persons. 

fF)  Criteria  and  approaches,  conaiatent 
with  the  goala  of  the  policy  establiatied  in 
thia  subsection,  for  implementing  a  right  of 
first  refusal  on  Oie  sale  of  the  project  at  fair 
market  value  to  a  State  or  local  governmen- 
tal entity,  nonprofit  organisation  finclud- 
ing  a  tenant*  organization),  or  other  pro- 
spective purchaser  that  agrees  to  restrict  ttie 
occupancy  of  the  project  for  the  remaining 
term  of  the  original  mortgage  financing  on 
the  project  or  for  20  years,  whichever  period 
is  longer,  to  families  with  incomes  that  do 
not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  area  median 
income. 

tG)  Such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary 
considers  to  be  appropriate. 

fb)  Notice  and  Actions  With  Respect  to 
Projects  Subject  to  Prepayment  Approval 
BY  Secretary.— 

fl)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  on  the  first  workday  of  each 
month,  a  list  organized  on  a  State-by-State 
basi*.  of  all  project*  evbject  to  a  prepayment 
approval  by  the  Secretary  that  vHll  become 
eligible  for  prepayment  during  the  same 
month  of  the  next  calendar  year. 

f2)tA)  Each  owner  of  a  property  subject  to 
a  mortgage  that  include*  a  provision  requir- 
ing the  approval  of  the  Secretary  for  prepay- 
ment that  to  or  will  become  eligUOe  for  pre- 
payment wit/tout  the  Secretary's  approval 
shall,  prior  to  prepayment  of  any  loan,  file  a 
1-year  notice  of  the  intent  of  the  ovmer  to 
prepay  treferred  to  in  this  subsection  a*  the 
"1-year  notice").  No  prepayment  may  be 
made  during  *uch  1-year  period  treferred  to 
in  thi*  *ub*ection  a*  the  "prohibited 
period").  The  1-year  notice  shall  be  submit- 
ted by  certified  mail  to  the  Secretary,  and  by 


Arst-clast  mail  to  the  State  houHng  finance 
agency  for  other  agency  or  agencies  as  desig- 
nated by  the  Qovemor).  the  tenants  of  the 
property,  and  the  local  government  treferred 
to  in  this  subsection  as  "the  other  Interested 
partie*  ").  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  prohib- 
ited period  and  tubject  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  fS).  the  owner  may  prepay  for  a 
period  of  l-year  treferred  to  in  this  subsec- 
tion at  the  "permitted  period"). 

tB)  The  1-year  notice  thall  include  aucA 
iti/ormation  as  it  required  by  the  Secretary 
fprovided  di*clo*ure  of  the  information  re- 
quired to  contittent  with  riffiitt  of  prit>acy 
specified  In  applicable  law),  including  in- 
formation regarding  the  financing  of  the 
property,  the  method  and  term  of  deprecior 
tion  utilized  for  tax  purpotet.  the  current 
rent  *chedule  of  the  property,  and  an  anony- 
mou*  profile  of  the  tenant*'  income*.  If. 
before  30  day*  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
permitted  period,  the  property  owner  has 
not  prepaid,  the  owner  may  again  file  a  1- 
year  notice,  which  *hall  initiate  a  *ub*e- 
quent  permitted  period  equal  to  1-year  and 
commencing  at  the  expiration  of  the  prior 
permitted  period. 

t3)  The  Secretary  *hall  examine,  not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  receipt  of  notice 
under  paragraph  f2).  each  prefect  to  deter- 
mine any  postU>le  regulatory  or  contractual 
changes  ttiat  can  be  made  to  induce  contin- 
ued u*e  a*  a  lower  income  houHng  project 
The  Secretary,  in  exchange  for  a  commit- 
ment by  the  owner  to  continue  to  use  the 
project  aa  lower  income  tiouHng  for  the  term 
of  the  mortgage  or  20  years  fwhichever  ia 
longer),  may  take  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing actions' 

fA)  Phase  in  an  increaae  in  the  rate  of 
return  on  equity. 

fB)  Phaae  in  acceu  to  reaidual  reaervea. 

to  Reviae  the  method  of  calculating 
equity. 

tD)  Permit  refinancing  of  the  project  in 
order  to  access  the  equity. 

tE)  Provide  additional  aaaiatance  under 
section  8  of  the  United  Statea  HouHng  Act  of 
1937  or  increaae  the  rents  permitted  under 
an  existing  contract  under  tuch  section  8. 

fF)  Provide  any  other  incentive  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate  to 
encourage  the  retention  of  lower  income 
houHng. 

f4)  The  Secretary  may  take  any  of  the  ac- 
tions descrit>ed  in  aubparagrapha  tA) 
through  fF)  of  paragraph  t3)  only  if  the  Sec- 
retary determine*  that— 

fA)  the  ovmer  will  maintain  adequate  ex- 
penditure* on  maintenance  and  operation: 
and 

fB)  the  rent  burden  of  lower  income  ten- 
ant* will  not  be  increated  to  level*  that 
would  violate  the  limitation*  *et  forth  in 
*ection  3  of  the  United  Statea  HouHng  Act  of 
1937,  aection  236  of  the  National  HouHng 
Act,  aection  101  of  the  HouHng  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965,  or  aection 
221fd)f3)  of  the  National  HouHng  Act,  aa 
applicable  to  such  tenants. 

f5)tA)  Not  later  than  120  daya  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  1-year  notice  under  paragraph  t2), 
the  Secretary  ahall  confer  with  the  other  in- 
tereated  partlea  to  determine— 

fi)  ttie  action  ttie  Secretary  propoaea  to 
tales  under  parxigraph  f3):  and 

fix)  ttie  State  or  local  assistance  that  ia 
available  to  induce  ttie  ovmer  to  continue  to 
use  ttie  property  as  lower  income  houHng  or 
to  enable  a  nonprofit  organization,  public 
agency,  or  tenant  cooperative  to  purctiaae 
tlie  property. 

fB)  Not  later  ttian  ISO  days  after  ttie  re- 
ceipt of  a  1-year  notice  under  paragraph  (2), 
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Ott  StertUry  $hmU  noU/g  tht  property  ownar 
in  wfiUMg  of  »m  iMom»  pnpomd  bv  tfu 
Stentan  mmUr  purmgmtl^  <i>  •"*  oOmt  oe- 
tuma  pnpoMd  »v  th»  othtr  inUrM  par- 
HML  TIU  ovtT  altma  mpomd  to»  wiHno  to 
ate  Stentmrg  not  laUr  tlMn  30  iAif  */Ur  the 

netipt  of  nottet  mndtr  tht  pnetding  mn- 
tenc*  If  the  fmponae  <^  the  owner  U  tMffo- 
Hve.  the  neponee  thaU  ««U«rtr  the  tpeei/U: 
oMmMom  9/  the  owner  to  the  propoeed  ae- 
Uona  or  other  rmmmi  for  the  rtaponee. 

(C)  MotwUhetmnMng  amy  action  taken  by 
the  Seeretnrp.  anv  intereeted  vrtt/mtn 
t^mit  a  pr09OMi  in  writtng  bv  certytod 
mmU  to  the  propertt  owner  at  anv  Ume.  The 
owner  ahaU  reepond  in  wriHng  to  any  *itcA 
pfopoeal  wUhin  M  dam  after  the  receipt  tn 
eu  owner  of  neh  propotoL  tn  no  eaae  ^ 
action  taken  manvparipwnder  thienU^- 
tion  esenee  the  Seeretary  from  the  mpoiui- 
MWin  Impoeed  wpon  the  Secretary  by  thU 

(D)  if.  duHng  the  prohitited  period  or  Ih* 
permitted  perUtd— 

IV  the  ptopertp  owner  receive*  a  bona  fUe 
oO^  to  purehaae  the  property,  the  owner 
ahaU  noU/^  by  the  methodM  tpecUUd  in 
paraorofh  flHA),  the  Secretam  and  the 
other  intereated  partiee  of  the  propoeed 
term  and  eonditiont  of  the  offer,  and  the 
owner  map  not  enter  into  any  contract  that 
U  MmHiw  npo*  the  owner  for  $aU  of  the 
iwmwrty  (except  to  a  nonprofit  organUa- 
tton.  tenant  cooperative,  or  public  agencn 
that  intend*  to  maintain  the  lower  income 
Otaracter  of  the  property^  untU  a  »0-dav 
period  ha*  expired  after  receipt  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  notice  eaOed  far  in  thU  clauie;  or 
IW  the  pwperty  owmer  obtain*  a  commit- 
ment for  refinanein/o  of  the  property  that 
would  revnire  prepayment  of  the  loan,  the 
owner  thatt  notify,  by  the  method*  tpedfled 
in  paragraph  t2)(A),  the  Secretary  and  the 
other  intereated  partie*  of  the  term*  and 
condition*  of  **ch  commitment,  and  the 
owner  may  not  enter  into  any  contract 
binding  upon  the  owner  for  refinancing  the 
property  until  a  $0-day  period  ha*  expired 
after  receipt  by  the  Secretary  of  the  notice 
eaaedft>rinthi*ciaM*e:or 

(iiV  the  owner  elect*  to  prepay  the  loan 
(without  refinancing  or  aale)  on  a  date  cer- 
tain, the  owner  ihaU  notify  the  Secretary 
and  the  other  intenated  partie*  by  the  meth- 
od* apecified  in  paragraph  <2)(A)  of  the  date 
on  which  the  owner  intend*  to  prepay  the 
loan  on  the  90th  day  prior  to  tuch  date. 
In  each  of  the  caaea  above,   the  Secretary 
(AoZJ  confer  with  the  other  intereeted  par- 
tie*,  and  each  tuch  peraon  or  entity  may 
aubmit  a  propoaal  to  the  owner  in  writing, 
whiOi  propoaal  ahaU  be  mailed  to  the  owner 
by  eertifiad  mail  In  the  caae  of  an  action 
deaeribed  in  dauaea  (V  or  (Hi),  tuch  propoa- 
al may  be  tubmitted  to  aa  to  be  received  by 
the  owner  not  later  than  75  daya  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  notice  trioen  by  the  owner  to  the 
Secretary,  and  in  the  caae  of  an  action  de- 
acribed  in  clauae  (iV,  auch  propoaal  may  be 
aubmitted  ao  aa  to  be  received  by  the  owner 
not  later  than  4S  daya  after  the  receipt  of  the 
notice  given  by  the  owner  to  the  Secretary. 
Prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  iC-day  or  t(t- 
day  period  called  for  under  thU  tuttpara- 
graph,  aa  appUcable.  and  prior  to  the  execu- 
tion in  binding  form  of  a  contract  of  aaU,  a 
commitment  for  refinancing,  or  an  actual 
prepayment  (without  aaU  or  reflnancingK 
the  owner  ahaU  reapond  in  writing  to  each 
Click  propoaal  fUed  within  the  time  period 
tpeeified  above.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the 
M-day  or  Sa-day  period  called  for  under  thit 
aubparagraph,  a*  applicable,  the  owner  may 
enter  into  a  firm  binding  contract  for  aale 
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or  mfmaneing  or  mag  prapay  the  loan  with- 
out a  aale  or  refinancing 

(g)  The  Secretary  ahaU  take  auch  action* 
at  may  be  neceaaary  (eontUtant  with  the 
provitiont  of  thU  taction  and  other  appUca- 
bte  law)  to  induce  the  property  owi^  to 
conHnue  to  uae  the  property  aa  lower 
income  houaing  or  to  facUitaU  the  trantfer 
or  aale  of  the  property  to  a  nonprofit  organi- 
aation,  tenant  cooperative,  or  pultlic  agency 
that  intend*  to  maintain  the  tower  income 
character  of  the  property. 

iri  The  faUure  of  the  Secretary,  the  StaU 
agency,  the  tenanU  of  the  property,  or  the 
local  government  to  take  any  action  purru- 
ant  to  thU  aubaection  ahaU  not  prohibit  the 
property  owner  from  prepaying  the  mort- 
gage. 

(Q)  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  prohitfited 
period,  or,  if  later,  the  expiration  of  the  90- 
day  or  to-day  period  (aa  applicable)  provid- 
ed for  in  atUtparagraph  (D).  the  property 
owner  may  prepay  purtuant  to  the  provi- 
aiona  of  paragraph  (2)  and  thU  paragraph. 
If  the  owner  doe*  not  comply  with  any  pro- 
vition  of  thU  aection.  the  owner  may  not 
prepay  unleaa  the  owner  rubmiU  a  tubae- 
guent  1-year  notice  and  compliea  with  the 
provitiont  of  thU  *ection. 
(c)  Finmma.— 

ID  Any  tubtidy  fund*  recaptured  from 
contract  cartc^l^ion,  including  the  pro- 
ceed* of  repaymenU  and  tale*  of  loan*  with 
b^owmarket  intereet  rate*  tor  aale*  of  bene- 
ficial intereat  loan*)  that  are  iruured  under 
aection  221<d)(J)  of  the  National  Houaing 
Act  and  owned  by  the  Oovemment  National 
Mortgage  Aaaociation,  *haU  be  rtterced  and. 
to  the  extent  approved  in  appropriation 
Act*.  u*ed  to  aa*i*t  other  projecU  under  *ec- 
tion  S  of  the  United  State*  Houting  Act  of 
1937.  under  tubtection  (b),  or  under  para- 
graph (2). 

12)  In  the  cate  of  any  StaU  flnanced 
protect  that  wa*  provided  a  flnancial  ad- 
iuttment  factor  under  tectum  $  of  the 
United  State*  Houting  Act  of  1937  and  i* 
being  refinanced.  SO  percent  of  the  amounU 
Ttaerved  for  the  pnHect  under  paragraph  (1) 
ahaU  be  made  availabU  to  the  StaU  houHng 
finance  agency  in  the  StaU  where  the 
proiect  U  located  to  ute  to  produce  n«to 
lower  ittcome  houting. 

Id)  AMKMDmXMT  TO  NtTtoiuu.  HouaiHO 
Act.— Section  250(a)(1)  of  the  National 
Houting  Act  U  amended  by  striking  "or" 
and  all  that  follow*  through  "need*"  the  latt 
place  it  appear*. 

SflC    /«t    HANAGKIIKNT  AND   MtKaEMVATION   Of 
KVD-OWNKD     MVLnWAmiLr    0OVSINC 

nujKcr^ 


(a)  (JoALS.— Section  203(a)  of  the  Houting 
and  Community  Development  AmendmenU 
of  1979  i*  amended  by  ttriking  "(a)"  and  all 
that  followa  lhrx>ugh  the  aemicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (1)  and  inaerting  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"la)  The  Secretary  of  Houting  and  Urban 
Development  ^<n  thi*  tectlon  referred  to  at 
the  'Secretary')  *haU  manage  and  di*po*e  of 
multifdmily  houting  projecU  that  are  owned 
by  the  Secretary,  or  that  are  tubfect  to  a 
mortgage  held  by  the  Secretary  that  U  either 
delinguent,  under  a  vDorkout  agreement,  or 
being  forecloaed  upon  by  the  Secretary,  in  a 
manrter  that  it  contitlent  with  the  National 
Houting  Act  and  thU  tection  and  that  wiU, 
in  the  lea*t  co*tly  fathion  among  the  reaton- 
abU  oltemaHve*  available,  further  the  goaU 

Qf- 

"11)  preeerving  to  that  they  are  availabU 
to  and  affordabU  by  low-  and  moderate- 
income  peraont— 
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'lA)  aU  wntte  in  multifamUy  houting 
profeeU  that  are  tubtidited  proiectt  or  for- 
merly tubeidieed  protect*; 

"(B)  in  other  multVamUy  houting  projecU 
owned  by  the  Secretary,  at  leatt  the  uniU 
that  are  occupied  by  low-  and  moderaU- 
income  peraont  or  vacant;  artd 

"(C)  in  aU  other  muMfamUy  houting 
project*,  at  Ua*t  the  uniU  that  are,  on  the 
daU  of  a**ignment,  occupied  by  low-  and 
moderate-income  peraona;". 

lb)  HAMAOMMKifr  SxMviaa.— Section 
203(b)l2)  of  the  Houting  and  CommunUy 
Development  AmendmenU  of  1979  U  amend- 

«*- 
ID  by  interting  "(A)"  after  the  paragraph 

detignation; 

12)  by  redetignating  clautet  (A)  through 
(D)  at  ctoMjea  (i)  throu^  dv),  retpeetivay; 

(3)  by  ttrUdng  ",  owned  by  the  Secretary" 
and  interting  the  fOUowing:  "rubject  to  tub- 
tection (a)  that  U  owned  by  the  Secretary 
(or  for  which  the  Secretary  U  mortgagee  in 
pottettion)  "; 

14)  by  ttriking  the  period  cU  the  end  and 
interting  ",  aiut":  and 

15)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
tubparagraph: 

■•IB)  to  reguire  the  owner  of  a  multifamUy 
houting  project  tubject  to  tubtection  (a) 
that  U  not  oumed  by  the  Secretary  (and  for 
which  the  Secretary  U  not  mortgagee  in  poa- 
aeation),  to  contract  for  management  aerv- 
icet  for  the  project  in  the  manner  detcribed 
in  tubparagraph  (A). ". 

(c)  MAnrrAinmo  or  Pnojxcrs.— Section 
20310  of  the  Houting  and  Community  De- 
velopment AmendmenU  of  1971  U  amended 
to  read  cu  follow*: 

"lc)(l)  In  the  cate  of  multifamUy  houting 
prxxiecU  tutOect  to  tubtection  (a)  that  are 
owned  by  the  Secretary  (or  for  whit^  the 
Secretary  U  mortgagee  in  pottettion),  the 
Secretary  thall— 

"lA)  to  the  greatett  extent  po**ible,  main- 
tain all  tuch  occupied  projecU  in  a  decent, 
*afe,  and  tanitary  conditioru 

"IB)  to  the  greatett  extent  poMibte.  main- 
tain full  occupancy  in  all  tuch  project*;  and 
"(C)  maintain  aU  *uch  projecU  for  pur- 
jto*e*   of  providing   rental  or  coopemttce 
houting  for  the  longett  featibU  period. 

"(2)  In  the  cate  of  any  multifamUy  hout- 
ing project  tubject  to  tubtection  (a)  that  U 
not  owned  by  the  Secretary  (and  for  which 
the  Secretary  U  not  mortgagee  in  pottet- 
tion). the  Secretary  thaU  reguire  the  owner 
of  the  project  to  carry  out  the  reguiremenU 
of  paragraph  11).". 

(d)  FiNAMCiAL  AssoTAMCt.— Section  203  of 
the  Houting  and  Community  Development 
AmendmenU  of  1978  U  ameruled— 

ID  by  redetignating  tubtection*  (d) 
through  (g)  a*  tubtectitm*  (e)  throut^  (h). 
retpecHvely:  and 

12)  by  interting  after  tubtection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  lubtectiofL 

"Id)  In  carrying  out  the  goaU  tpeeified  in 
tul>tection  laid  I  the  Secretary  thall  take  not 
let*  than  one  of  the  following  action*: 

"(1)  Enter  into  conlracU  under  tection  t 
of  the  United  State*  Houting  Act  of  1937,  to 
the  extent  budget  authoHty  U  availabU  for 
tuch  tection  8,  with  owner*  of  multifamUy 
houting  projecU  that  are  acquired  at  fore- 
cloture  or  after  taU  by  the  Secretary.  Such 
contracU  i/ioii  provide  attUtance  to  the 
project  involved  for  a  period  of  not  leu  than 
IS  year*.  Such  contracU  thall  be  tufflcient 
to  attUt  all  uniU  in  tubtidited  or  formerly 
tubtidited  projectt,  and  aU  uniU  in  other 
projecU  that  are  occupied  by  lower  income 
famUiet  ^igiUe  for  attUtance  under  tuch 
tection  »  at  the  Hme  of  forecloture  or  tale. 
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at  the  cate  may  be,  and  all  uniU  that  are 
vacant  at  tuch  time  (which  uniU  thall  be 
made  availabU  for  tuch  famUie*  a*  toon  at 
pottibU).  In  order  to  make  availabU  to  fam- 
Uiet any  unite  in  tubtidited  or  formerly  tub- 
tidited projecU  that  are  occupied  by  peraont 
not  eligibU  for  attUtance  under  tuch  tec- 
tion I,  but  tfuU  tvbteguentty  become  vacant, 
the  contract  thall  alto  provide  that  when 
any  tuch  vacancy  occur*  the  owner  inxxAoed 
*haU  Uate  the  availabU  unit  to  a  famUy  eli- 
gibU for  attUtance  under  tuch  section  8. 
The  Secretary  *hall  provide  tuch  contracU 
at  contract  renU  that,  contUtent  with  tuth 
lection  (a),  prxtvide  for  the  rehabUitation  of 
tuch  proiect  and  do  not  exceed  the  mott  re- 
cenUy  adfutted  fair  market  renU  for  tuth 
ttantially  rehabUitated  unite  ptMUhed  by 
the  Secretary  in  the  Federal  RegUter. 

"(2)  In  accordance  toith  the  authority  pro- 
vided under  the  National  Houting  Act,  pro- 
vide purchate-money  mortgage*,  reduce  the 
eeUing  price,  or  provide  other  financial  a*- 
tUtance  to  the  owner*  of  multifamUy  hous- 
ing projecU  that  are  acquired  at  forecloture, 
or  after  taU  by  the  Secretary,  on  term*  Oiat 
will  enture  that,  for  a  period  of  not  leu  than 
IS  year*  (A)  the  project  wUl  remain  avaU- 
abU  to  and  affordabU  by  low-  and  moderaU- 
Income  perton*;  and  IB)  such  person*  *hall 
pay  not  more  than  the  amount  payat>U  a* 
rent  under  *ection  3(a)  of  the  United  State* 
Houting  Act  of  1937. ". 

(e)  DisPLACxiaifT  Protkction.— Section 
203(e)(1)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  AmendmenU  of  1978  (at  to  re- 
detignated  by  thU  tection)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  ttriking  "owned  by  the  Secretary" 
and  interting  the  following:  "tubject  to  *ub- 
*ection  la)  that  U  owned  by  the  Secretary 
lor  for  which  the  Secretary  U  mortgagee  in 
pottettion)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
tentence:  "In  the  cate  of  a  multifamUy  houa- 
ing project  tubiject  to  tubtection  (a)  that  U 
not  owned  by  the  Secretary  (and  for  lohich 
the  Secretary  U  not  mortgagee  in  pottet- 
tion), the  Secretary  thall  require  the  owner 
of  the  project  to  carry  out  the  requiremenU 
of  thU  paragraph. ". 

(f)  LnaTATtoMS  on  Certain  Projxct,  Loan, 
AND  Mortoaok  Salss.— Section  203  of  the 
Houting  and  Community  Development 
AmendmenU  of  1978  U  amended— 

(1)  by  redetignating  tubtectUmt  (g)  and 
(h)  (at  to  redetignated  by  thU  aection)  a* 
aubaection*  (h)  and  (i);  and 

12)  by  in*erting  before  tuch  tutttection  (h) 
the  foUotDing  new  tubtectiorL 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  the 
tale  of  any  loan  or  mortgage  held  by  the  Sec- 
retary (incliuting  any  loan  or  mortgage 
owned  by  the  Oovemment  National  Mort- 
gage Auociation)  on  any  tubtidited  project 
or  formerly  tut>tidized  project  urUeu  such 
*aU  U  made  a*  part  of  a  tran*action  that 
will  enture  that  tuch  project  wiU  continue 
to  operate  at  leatt  untU  the  maturity  daU  of 
*uch  loan  or  mortgage  in  a  manner  that  will 
provide  rental  houting  on  term*  at  leatt  at 
advantageoui  to  exUting  and  future  tenanU 
a*  the  term*  required  by  the  program  under 
tiVticA  the  loan  or  mortgage  wa*  made  or  in- 
tured  prior  to  the  attignment  of  the  loan  or 
mortgage  on  tuch  project  to  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  the 
tale  of  any  tutttidited  project  (A)  that  U  tub- 
ject to  a  mortgage  held  by  the  Secretary;  or 
(B)  if  the  taU  tran*action  involve*  the  pro- 
vition  of  any  additional  tut>tidy  fundt  try 
the  Secretary  or  a  recatting  of  the  mortgage, 
unleu  tuch  taU  U  made  at  part  of  a  trant- 
action  that  will  enture  that  tuch  project  tcill 
continue  to  operate  at  Uatt  untU  the  matu- 


rity daU  of  the  loan  or  mortgage  in  a 
manner  that  will  provide  rental  houting  on 
term*  at  leatt  at  advantageou*  to  exUting 
and  future  tenanU  at  the  term*  required  by 
the  program  under  which  the  loan  or  mort- 
gage wat  made  or  intured  prior  to  the  pro- 
poted  taU  of  the  project ". 

(g)  DxnN/TioNS.— Section  203(h)  of  the 
Houting  and  Community  Development 
AmendmenU  of  1978  (at  to  redetignated  by 
thU  tection)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  interting  "(1)"  after  the  tubtection 
detignation;  and 

(2)  by  oddinff  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragrapht: 

"12)  For  the  purpote  of  thU  tection,  the 
term  'tubtidited  project'  meant  a  mtUtifam- 
Uy  houting  proiect  receiving  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing attUtance  immediaUly  prior  to  the 
attignment  of  the  mortgage  on  tuch  project 
to,  or  the  acquitition  of  such  mortgage  by, 
the  Secretary: 

"lA)  below  market  interett  rote  mortgage 
insurance  under  the  provUo  of  tection 
221  (d)(5)  of  the  National  HouHng  Act; 

"IB)  interett  reduction  paymenU  made  in 
connection  with  mortgages  intured  under 
section  236  of  the  National  Houting  Act; 

"lO  rent  supplement  paymenU  under  tec- 
tum 101  of  the  Houting  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965; 

"(D)  direct  loant  at  below  market  interett 
ratet,  made  under  tection  202  of  the  Hout- 
ing Act  of  1959  or  to  a  multifamUy  flouting 
prxiject  under  section  312  of  the  Houting  Act 
of  1964;  or 

"(E)  houting  attUtance  paymenU  made 
under  tection  23  of  the  United  State*  Houa- 
ing Act  of  1937  (at  in  effect  before  January 
1.  1975)  or  tection  8  of  the  United  State* 
Houting  Act  of  1937  (other  than  tubtection 
(b)(D  of  tuch  tection),  without  regard  to 
whether  such  paymenU  are  made  to  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  uniU  in  the  project 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  thU  section,  the 
term  'formerly  subtidited  project'  meant  a 
mxUtifamily  liouting  project  oxoned  by  the 
Secretary  that  was  a  sutttidized  project  im- 
mediately prior  to  ite  acquitition  by  the  Sec- 
retary. ". 

SEC  lU.  ACQUISITION  OF  INSVKED  MVLJIFAMlLr 
HOVSINC  FKOJgCTS. 

Section  207(k)  of  the  National  Houaing 
Act  U  amended  by  interting  after  the  second 
sentence  the  foUawing  new  sentence:  "In  de- 
termining the  amount  to  be  bid,  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  act  contUtently  uHth  the  goal  et- 
tablUhed  in  section  203(a)(1)  of  the  Houting 
and  Community  Development  AmendmenU 
Of  1978.". 

SEC  1*4.  TENANT  FAKTKIFATION  IN  MVLTlFAMILr 
HOUSING  PKOJECTS. 

(a)  Appucabiuty.— Section  202(a)  of  the 
Houting  and  Community  Development 
AmendmenU  of  1978  U  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: "or  tection  202  of  the  Houting  Act  of 
1959". 

(b)  None*  AND  CoiatENT.— Section 
202(b)(1)  of  the  Houting  and  Community 
Development  AmendmenU  of  1978  U  amend- 


(1)  by  ttrUcing  "or"  the  third  place  it  ap- 
pear*; 

(2)  by  InaerHng  after  "alteratUma. "  the  fol- 
lowing: "trantfer  of  phytical  attett.  or  appli- 
cation for  capital  improvemenU  loan. ";  and 

(3)  by  ttriking  "and  the  Secretary  deemt  it 
approprlaU"  and  inaerting  the  following: 
"or  rohere  the  Secretary  propotet  to  aeU  a 
mortgage  secured  try  a  multifamUy  houaing 
proiect". 

(C)    NOMDOaUMINATlON  AOAINST  SMCnON   8 

CutTiFicATK  Holders  and   VotiaoR  Hold- 


MRS.— No  owner  of  a  tubtidUed  project  lot 
defined  in  aection  203(h)(2)  of  the  Houting 
and  Community  Development  AmendmenU 
Of  1978.  at  amended  by  «ecHon  162  of  thU 
Act)  ahaU  refute— 

(D  to  leaae  any  availal>U  dwMing  unit  in 
any  such  project  of  tuch  owner  that  renUfbr 
an  amount  not  greater  than  the  fair  market 
rent  for  a  comparabU  unit,  at  determined  by 
the  Secretary  under  tection  8  of  the  United 
Statet  Houting  Act  of  1937,  to  a  holder  of  a 
certiflcaU  of  eligibUitv  under  tuch  tectum  a 
proximaU  cause  of  which  it  the  statu*  of 
tuch  prospective  tenant  at  a  holder  of  tuch 
certificate,  and  to  enter  into  a  hoiuing  at- 
tUtance paymenU  contract  retpecting  twdi 
unit;  or 

(2)  to  leate  any  availabU  dweUing  unU  in 
any  tuch  project  of  tuch  owner  to  a  holder  of 
a  voucher  under  tection  8lo)  of  tuch  Act, 
and  to  enUr  into  a  voucher  contract  retpect- 
ing tuch  unit,  a  proximaU  caute  of  which  U 
the  ttatvt  of  tuch  protpective  tenant  at 
holder  of  tuch  vouclier. 

SEC      Its.      TROUBLED      MULTIFAIIILr     HOUSING 
PKOJECTS. 

la)  Condition  or  Subsidy.— Section 
201(d)(1)  of  the  Houting  and  Community 
Development  AmendmenU  of  1978  U  amendr 
ed  by  interting  before  the  temicolon  at  the 
end  the  following:  "and  to  apply  for  nffU 
dent  attUtance  under  tection  8  of  the 
United  Statet  Houting  Act  of  1937  or  any 
other  appropriaU  Federal  State,  or  local 
government  houting  attUtance  program  to 
permit  the  owner  to  maintain  both  the  fi- 
nancial soundrieu  and  the  low-  and  moder- 
aU-income  characUr  of  the  project  (and  for 
which  the  Secretary  shaU  submit  to  the  Oon- 
greu  a  requett  for  tufflcient  FederxU  fund* 
for  the  contract  period),  except  thai  the 
agreement  shall  alto  provide  (in  the  cate  of 
a  proiect  that,  prior  to  the  daU  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Houaing,  (Community  Develop- 
ment, and  Homelettneu  Prevention  Act  of 
1987,  received  attUtance  under  thU  tection) 
that  the  agreement  of  the  owner  to  maintain 
uniU  for  famUiet  whote  incomet  do  not 
exceed  SO  percent  of  the  area  median  income 
for  such  period  thaU  be  binding  oniy  as  long 
at  the  proiect  or  the  famUiet  living  in  the 
proiecU  receive  Federal  State,  or  local  gov- 
ernment houtirig  attUtance  tufflcient  to 
permit  the  owner  to  maintain  the  financial 
soundneu  of  the  project". 

(b)  RxvoLvtNo  Fund.— Section  201  of  the 
Houting  and  Community  DeveiopmetU 
AmendmenU  of  1978  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  tubtection: 

"lk)ll)  There  U  ettaUithed  in  the  Treatury 
of  the  United  Statet  a  revolving  fund,  to  be 
known  at  the  FUxibU  Subtidy  Fund. 

"12)  The  Fund  ihatt  contUt  of  any  amount 
appropriated  under  thU  tection,  any 
amount  appropriated  for  ute  under  thU  tec- 
tion pursuant  to  section  236(f)(3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Houaing  Act,  and  any  other  amount 
received  by  the  Secretary  under  thU  aection. 

"(3)  The  Fund  shall,  to  the  extent  ap- 
proved in  appropriation  Acta,  be  availoMe 
to  the  Secretary  to  provide  aaaUtance  under 
thU  aection  (including  attUtance  for  capital 
improvemenU). ". 

SEC  It*.  mULTtFAMILr  HOUSING  DISPOSITtON  PAKT- 
NEKSaiP. 

(a)  EsTABLamoNT  or  Dsmomstration  Pro- 
ORAM.-The  Secretary  of  Houting  and  Urban 
Development  thall  carry  out  a  program  to 
demonttraU  the  effectiveness  of  ditpoting  of 
dUtretted  multifamUy  houting  projecU 
owned  by  the  Department  of  Houting  and 
Urban  Development  through  a  partnership 
with  the  MauaeJiutetU  Houting  Finance 
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at  OrromrvKiTt  to  numcmtn  m  »"^— 
Not  lM>  tftm*  M  4mv»  b9jor»  offtring  to  tea 
mv  MnUi/biNtfy  Monaiiv  rroitet  OuUU  to- 
emttd  in  tha  State  of  MatmeKMaelU  and  tnlh 
Jtet  to  metton  Hioftht  Honting  and  Com- 
wtnnitt  Dnatotmmt  AmtndmenU  of  1971, 

U)  nottft  tkt  Agmtev  of  th*  ptan  of  the 
S^eretmrv  toMOthe  Pnim:t;Md 

IB)  provUit  tht  Agencv  with  the  optton  to 
prooUU  the  lono-lerm  Ananetng  for  the  taU 
of  the  pnOeet  Mronok  th*  eo^nnrance  pro- 
grmmoftheSeerttant.  if  the  protect  complie* 
wtth  the  State  latee  appUcatle  to  the  Agencv. 

(V  Tma  or  rermcmi'noM.—U  the  Agency 
agreet  to  partteipalt  in  the  eate  of  a  protect 
under  thU  taction,  the  terms  of  the  taU  $haa 

be  atfbOowt: 

(AJ  The  Ageneg  »haU  provide  a  loan  to  the 
purOMaerofthepropertg. 

(B)  The  mortgage  eecuHng  the  loan  ahaU 
be  inemrad  bg  the  Secretary  and  the  Agency 
mndgr  paragrmph  HI  or  (4)  of  »ection  221(d) 
Of  the  Nationat  Housing  Act 

(3/  CoorwoATin  tauaaifr.—Not  later 
thoM  the  expiration  of  the  3-month  period 
beginning  on  the  daU  of  the  enactment  of 
0M>  Act,  the  Secretary  thaU  enter  into  a  co- 
operaHve  agreement  with  the  Agency  to 
carry  out  the  demomatroMon  program  under 
thia  aeetion. 

Ic)  TMnmatATroM  or  DgMotamAiroM  Pno- 


(1)  In  anxMAi.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragmph  (2),  the  dtmonetration  program 
wnder  thU  section  ihaU  terminaU  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  3-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactmeMt  of  this  Act 

It)  ComvnuTioM  or  mooMAM.  — 

(A)  The  Secretary  may  conHnue  the  dem- 
onstration program  under  thU  section  after 
the  termination  daU  estabti^ted  in  para- 
yrapA  11)  for  swOt  additional  period  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

tB)  11u  Secretary  shaO  continue  the  dem- 
onstration program  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  protect  for  which  the  Secre- 
tary notifies  the  Agency  under  subsection 
(b)(1)(A)  before  the  termination  daU  estab- 
lished in  paragraph  (I)  or  under  subpara- 
graph (A). 

(d)  RxroitT  TO  ComjRMSs.  —Not  later  than  t 
months  after  the  termination  date  estath 
Hshed  in  subsection  (c)(1),  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  evalu- 
ating the  effectiveness  of  the  demonstration 
program  under  thU  section  as  a  national 
model  for  the  dispoeitlon  of  dUtressed  muM- 
fdmUy  housing  pniecU  owned  by  the  De- 
partment of  HouHng  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment 

(e)  DMrmmoia.—For  purposes  of  thU  sec- 
tion: „ 

(t)  The  term  "Agency"  means  the  Massa- 
diuaetts  Housing  finance  Agency. 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  Ou  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

SmkUtts  C-MmUtHmUg  Uemaleg 


171. 

The  purpose  of  thU  tubtitie  U  to  provide 
loans  to  the  owners  of  certain  mulHfamUy 
houwlng  proiecU  assUted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  permit 
such  owner*  to  make  capital  improvements 
reqnlred  to  maintain  such  projeeU  as 
decent  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  atut  to 
maintain  the  low-  and  moderate-income 
Otaracter  of  such  protects. 


BK.  ITS.  gemimom. 
for  purposes  of  thU  subtlOe: 

(1)  The  term  "capWU  Improvement 
means  any  major  repair  or  replacement  of  a 
capital  Item  In  a  multifamUy  housing 
protect  ln<Audlng  any  such  repair  or  re- 
placement required  as  a  result  of  deferred  or 
Inadequate  maintenance.  Such  term  does 
not  Include  maintenance  of  any  such  Item. 

(2)  The  term  "fund"  means  the  Multifam- 
Uy Housing  Preservation  Fund  est^lished 
in  section  17*.  ^      ,^    „^ 

(3)  The  term  "lower  income  famUles  has 
tt%e  meaning  given  such  term  in  secHon 
3(b)(2)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 

(4)  The  term  "low-  and  moderate-Income 
character"  m/tans  the  character  of  a  multi- 
famUy housing  protect  with  respect  to 
tenant  admission  and  rental  charges  that 
have  been  agreed  to  by  the  owner  of  such 
prxttect  and  Ote  Secretary  in  connection  with 
assistance  or  Insurance  provided  by  Uie  Sec- 
retary. ^^    „ 

(5)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
SMC  in.  AUTHoam  to  ntovioe  loass. 

(a)  In  0*MKMAL.—The  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide and,  to  the  extent  approved  In  appro- 
priation Acts,  contract  to  provide  loans  to 
owners  of  rental  or  cooperaHve  housing 
protecU  meeting  the  requlremenU  of  thU 
si/MltU  for  purposes  of  assisting  such 
owners  to  make  capital  Improvements  re- 
quired to  maintain  such  protects  as  decent 
safe,  and  sanitary  Housing  and  to  maintain 
the  low-  and  moderate-Income  character  of 
such  protects. 

(b)  ArrtJCATioia.— Applications  for  loans 
under  this  subtitle  shaU  be  made  In  such 
form,  and  In  accordance  with  such  proce- 
dures, as  the  Secretary  may  prescHbe. 
SIC  174.  EuaBiurr  mt  uoam. 

(a)  PnojECT  RM«vntEMXifrs.—The  owner  c^ 
any  rental  or  cooperative  housing  protect 
shatt  be  aiglblefbra  loan  under  this  subtitle 
only  if  such  protect— 

(1)(A)  is  assisted  under  section  23$  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  the  proviso  of  section 
221(d)(S)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or 
sectitm  101  of  the  Housing  and  l/rftan  Devel- 
opment Act  of  IMS.  wittiout  regard  to 
tohether  such  protect  is  insured  under  the 
National  Housing  Act 

IB)  is  assisted  under  section  i  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  following 
conversion  to  such  assistance  from  assist- 
ance under  section  ZiilfHZ)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  or  section  101  of  the  Housing 
and  Urt>an  Development  Act  of  19€S: 

IC)  is  assisted  under  section  23  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  in 
effect  before  January  1.  197S;  or 

ID)  was  a  protect  described  in  sutrpara- 
graph  (A)  before  the  acquisition  of  such 
protect  by  Ou  Secretary,  and  has  been  sold 
tfy  the  Secretary  siddect  to  an  agreement 
that  prx>vides  that  the  low-  and  moderxUe- 
Income  ctiaracter  of  such  protect  will  6e 
maintained:  arid 

12)  meets  such  other  requirements  conalst- 
ent  with  the  purposes  of  thU  subHtU  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

lb)  Loam  amd  Bonnomn  RxQUinxttKirTS.— 
No  loan  may  be  provided  under  this  subHtle 
to  the  owner  of  any  rental  or  cooperative 
housing  protect  unleu  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines tliat— 

11)  such  loan,  when  considered  with  other 
resources  availabU  to  and  flrtanciaUy  feasi- 
ble for  such  protect  is  necessary  for  suOi 
owner  to  make  capital  Improvements  with 
respect  to  capital  items  that  have  failed,  or 
are  likely  to  seriously  deteriorate  or  faU  in 
th*  near  future,  in  such  protect 


12)  the  owner  of  such  protect  agrees  to  con- 
trUnUe  assistance  to  such  protect  in  such 
amounts,  from  such  sources,  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
appropriate,  except  that— 

lA)  such  contribution  shaU  not  be  less 
Oian  20  percent  of  the  total  estimated  cost  of 
the  capital  improvements  involved,  unleu 
the  Secretary,  upon  application  of  the 
owner,  determines  that  such  contribution  is 
financiaUy  in/eatibU  and  waives  or  reduces 
such  cotUribatlon  to  the  extent  necessary; 

IB)  the  Secretary  may  not  require  an 
amount  to  be  contributed,  from  the  reserve 
funds  established  by  the  owner  of  such 
protect  for  the  purpose  of  making  capital 
improvements,  in  excess  of  50  percent  of  the 
amount  of  such  reserve  funds  on  the  date  of 
such  loan;  and 

IC)  the  Secretary  shall  UMlve  Uie  requlre- 
menU of  thU  paragraph  if  such  owner  U  a 
private  nonprofit  corporation  or  associa- 
tion; 

13)  the  owner  of  such  project  agrees  to 
maintain  the  low-  and  moderate-income 
character  of  such  protect  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  the  remaining  term  of  the  protect 
mortgage; 

14)  the  management  of  such  protect  U  con- 
ducted by  persons  who  meet  levels  of  compe- 
tency and  experience  prescribed  by  Vie  Sec- 
retary and  are  approved  by  the  Secretary; 

15)  such  protect  is  structurally  sound,  or 
will  be  made  structurally  sound  as  a  result 
of  the  capital  improvements  involved,  as  de- 
termined on  the  basU  of  information  ob- 
tained as  a  result  of  an  onslte  Inspection  of 
such  protect 

It)  such  loan,  when  considered  with  other 
resources  available  to  and  financially  feasi- 
ble for  such  project  will  maintain  the  finan- 
cial soundness  of  such  project 

17)  such  protect  is  operated  and  managed 
in  accordance  vHth  a  management  improve- 
ment and  operating  plan  that  has  been  de- 
termined to  be  necessary  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  and  that  Includes  the  follow- 
ing; 

lA)  a  detailed  maintenance  schedule; 

IB)  a  schedule  for  correcting  past  deficien- 
cies in  maintenance,  repairs,  and  reptece- 
ments; 

IC)  a  plan  to  upgrade  the  capital  Items 
bdng  Improved,  and  any  other  capital  Items 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  associated 
with  such  capital  items  being  improved  and 
to  require  upgrxiding.  to  meet  cost-effective 
energy  efficiency  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary; 

ID)  a  plan  to  imprtyve  or  maintain  finan- 
cial and  management  control  systems; 

IB)  a  detailed  annual  operating  tmdget 
taking  into  account  such  standards  for  oper- 
ating costs  in  tite  area  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate:  and 

IP)  such  other  items  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate; 

18)  the  reserve  funds  established  fey  the 
owner  of  such  protect  for  the  purpose  of 
making  capital  Improvements  are  Inauffi- 
eient  to  Anance  both  ttie  capital  improve- 
menU  for  u^ieh  such  loan  U  requested  and 
otixer  capital  improvements  that  are  reason- 
ably expected  to  be  required  In  the  near 
future,  and  such  Insufficiency  U  not  the 
result  of  the  faUure  of  such  owner  to  comply 
with  any  standard  esUMished  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  management  of  such  reserve  funds; 
and 

(9)  such  loan  wia  be  less  cosUy  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  Uian  other  reasonable  al- 
ternatives availabU  to  the  Secretary  for 
maintaining  the  low-  and  moderaU-irtcome 
character  of  such  prxttect 


(c)  Ptuomrnxs  m  Provwimo  Loams.— In 
providing,  and  contracting  to  provide,  loaru 
under  this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
priority  to— 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  tlie  capital  im- 
provements for  which  such  loans  are  re- 
quested are  immediately  required; 

12)  the  extent  to  which  the  protects  for 
which  such  loans  are  requested  serve  as  the 
residences  of  lower  income  famUles,  and  the 
extent  to  which  other  suitable  housing  is  un- 
available for  such  famUies  in  the  areas  in 
which  such  protects  are  located; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  capital  im- 
provements for  which  such  loans  are  re- 
quested involve  the  life,  safety,  or  health  of 
the  residents  of  the  projects  or  involve  major 
capital  improvements  in  the  projects;  and 

14)  protects  that  demonstrate  the  greatest 
flnanddl  distress,  whiU  continuing  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection  lb)  It). 

8KC  ITS.  AHOVirr  AND  CXtNUmONS  OF  LOAMS. 

la)  Pmmcipal  Amovmt  or  Loams.— Subtect 
to  section  174lb)l2),  Oie  principal  amount  of 
any  loan  provided  under  this  subtitle  to  Oie 
owner  of  any  project  shall  not  exceed  80  per- 
cent of  the  sum  of— 

ID  the  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  necessary  for  such  owner  to  make 
capital  Improvements  with  respect  to  cap- 
ital Items  that  have  failed,  or  are  likely  to 
seriously  deteriorate  or  faU  in  the  near 
future,  in  mcft  protect 

12)  Ote  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  a  plan  to 
upgrade  the  capital  Items  being  improved, 
and  any  other  capital  items  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  associated  u>ith  such  cap- 
ital items  l>eing  improved  and  to  require  up- 
grading, to  meet  cost-effective  energy  effi- 
ciency standards  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary; and 

13)  the  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  necessary  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  S04  of  the  RehabUita- 
tlon  Act  of  1973  129  U.S.C.  794). 

(b)  CoMDmoMs  or  Loams.— 

(1)  The  term  of  any  loan  provided  under 
this  «i(btitte  shall  not  exceed  the  remaining 
term  of  the  mortgage  on  the  project  with  re- 
spect to  loAic/l  such  loan  is  provided. 

(2)  Subtect  to  subsection  Ic).  each  loan 
provided  under  this  subtitle  shall  bear  inter- 
est at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
Oiat  is  not  more  t/ian  3  percentage  points 
below  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  talcing  into  consideration  the 
average  Interest  rate  on  all  interest  bearing 
otillgatlons  of  the  United  States  then  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  public  debt  computed  at 
Ote  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding  date 
on  which  the  loan  is  made,  adjusted  to  Die 
nearest  ^  of  1  percent  plus  an  allowance 
adequate  in  Ote  judgment  of  t)u  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  cover 
administrative  costs  and  probat>le  losses 
under  the  program,  except  thtU  such  interest 
rate  plus  such  allowance  s)iall  not  exceed  t 
percent  per  annum  ru>r  be  less  than  3  per- 
cent per  annum. 

13)  Each  loan  provided  under  this  subtitle 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  liabUity  of  Die 
protect  involved,  and  stiaU  not  be  discliarge- 
able  In  any  bankruptcy  proceeding  under 
section  727.  1141.  or  1328(b)  of  title  11, 
United  Stales  Code. 

14)  The  Secretary  may  estiMlsh  ««cA  addi- 
tional conditions  on  loans  provided  under 
this  subtitle  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  appropriate. 

15)  The  Secretary  may  provide  more  than 
one  loan  to  any  protect  under  this  subtitle, 
if  each  such  loan  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions QfthU  subtitle. 


Ic)  MmnazATioM  or  Rxmt  I»CKMASis.—In 
order  to  minimize  any  Increases  in  rental 
payments  tliat  may  occur  as  a  result  of  the 
debt  service  and  other  expenses  of  a  loan 
provided  under  this  subtitle,  and  that  would 
be  incurred  by  residents  of  the  project  in- 
volved whose  rental  payments  are,  or  would 
as  a  result  of  such  expenses  be,  in  excess  of 
the  amount  allowable  if  section  31  a)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  were  ap- 
plicable to  such  residents,  the  Secretary  may 
take  any  or  all  of  the  following  actions: 

11)  Provide  assistance  with  respect  to  such 
protect  under  section  8(b)(1)  of  the  United 
States  HouHng  Act  of  1937.  to  the  extent 
amount*  art  axKMable  for  such  assistance 
and  without  regard  to  section  It  of  such  Act 

12)  Reduce  the  rate  of  interest  charged  on 
such  loan  to  a  rate  of  not  less  ttian  1  per- 
cent 

13)  Increase  the  term  of  such  loan  to  a 
term  Oiat  does  not  exceed  the  remaining 
term  of  the  mortgage  on  such  project 

14)  Increase  the  amount  of  assistance  to  be 
provided  by  the  owner  of  such  project  under 
section  174lb)l2),  if  applicable,  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  30  percent  of  the  total 
estimated  cost  of  the  capital  Improvements 
involved. 

SBC    ITS.    NVLTtFAMILr  BOVSIMG  nSSKRVAnON 
FVND. 
la)  ESTABUSHMEMT  OT  FVMD.—For  purpOSCS 

of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
title, there  is  established  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  a  revolving  fund,  to  be 
knoum  as  the  MultifamUy  Housing  Preser- 
vation Fund.  The  Fund  shall,  to  the  extent 
approved  in  appropriation  Acts,  be  avaU- 
able  to  the  Secretary  fi>r  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

lb)  Assxn  or  Ftnok-The  Fund  shall  con- 
sist of  11)  any  amount  made  available  to  the 
Fund  under  section  23t(f)l3)  of  Oie  National 
Housing  Act  (2)  any  amount  repaid  on  a 
loan  provided  under  this  subtitle;  and  13) 
any  other  amount  received  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subtitle. 

Ic)  Mamaqxmkmt  or  FvMD.—Any  amountt  in 
the  Fund  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
in  excess  of  the  amounts  currently  re^uirea 
to  carry  out  the  provisioru  of  this  subtlOe 
shall  be  invested  by  the  Secretary  in  oiaiga- 
tions  of.  or  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
both  principal  and  interest  by,  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  of  the  United  States. 
SSC  177.  RSGVLATIONS. 

The  Secretary  stiall.  not  later  than  the  ex- 
piration of  the  180-day  period  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  issue  such 
regulatioru  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisioru  of  this  subtitle. 
8KC  ITS.  rvNDima 

Section  23tlf)l3)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended — 

11)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  the  fbUowing:  "or 
subtitle  C  of  title  I  of  the  Housing,  (Commu- 
nity Development  and  Homelessness  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1987";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  second  sentence  the  following:, 
"and  not  more  than  tSO.000,000  may  be  so 
approved  for  any  fiscal  year  for  transfer  to 
the  MultifamUy  Housing  Preservation  Fund 
esUMished  in  subHtU  C  of  title  I  of  Ote 
Housing,  Community  Development  and  Ho- 
mHessness  Prevention  Act  of  1987". 

SmbOtte  D—Otker  Hsmsii^  AssMsmee  Prsgrams 

SEC  ISI.  HOVSIMC  FOM  TBS  ELDEkLY  AND  BANDt- 
CAFPED. 

(a)  Botutowma  AvTBOitrrr.—The  first  sen- 
tence of  section  202(a)(4)(B)(l)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  19S9  Is  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  "and"  the  first  place  U  ap- 
pears; and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "1984. "  the  following: 
"and  to  such  sums  as  may  be  approved  in 
appropriation  Acts  for  fiscal  year  1988. ". 

(b)  Loan  AVTHOnrrr.— Section  202(a)l4)(C) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  19S9  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Not  more  than  $821,701,000  may  be 
approved  in  appropriation  Acts  for  such 
loans  for  fiscal  year  19S8. ". 

(c)  Imtskxst  Ratw  LaoTATiOM.— Section 
223(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban-Rural  Re- 
covery Act  of  1983  is  amended  by  striking 
paragraph  (2). 

Id)  Appeal  or  Camckllattom  or  Loam  Ao- 
THORTTY.— Section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
19S9  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
fbOowing  new  subsection: 

"In)  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  protect 
sponsor  not  less  than  30  days  prior  to  can- 
celing any  loan  auOiority  provided  under 
this  section.  During  the  30-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  receipt  of  a  notice  under  para- 
graph 11).  a  sponsor  may  appeal  the  pro- 
posed cancellation  of  loan  authority.  Such 
appeal,  including  review  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  completed  not  later  than  45  dayi 
afier  the  appeal  U  filed.". 

le)  PKiOMTr.— Section  2021a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  19S9  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  ftaragraph: 

"18)  In  reviewing  applications  for  loans 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  give  a 
priority  to  any  protect  that  vHll  provide 
housing  designed  to  replace  a  structure  that 
is  owned  by  a  public  housing  agency,  con- 
tains not  less  Oian  100  dtoeUing  units,  is 
used  for  housing  only  elderiy  famUies.  and 
is  to  be  demolished. ". 

If)  Comnmrnr  PABTtctPAnoM.— 

ID  Section  2021a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
19S9  (as  amended  by  subsection  le)  of  this 
section)  is  further  amended  try  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraph- 

"(9)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  Secretary  shall  encourtige  each  corpora- 
tion to  provide  for  appropriate  community 
participation  in  the  development  of  Oie 
housing  protect  assisted  under  this  section. ". 

12)  Section  202ld)l2)IB)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"IB)  that  owns  and  is  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  Oie  housing  project  assisted 
under  this  section;  and". 

SEC  ISi.  BOUSING  POK  THE  HANDICAPFEDi 

la)  FwDtMOS  AND  Purpose.- 

ID  The  Congreu  finds  that— 

lA)  h€>using  for  nonelderiy  handicapped 
famUies  is  assisted  under  section  202  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  19S9  and  section  8  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937; 

IB)  the  hotising  programs  under  such  sec- 
tions are  designed  and  implemented  primar- 
Uy  to  assist  rental  housing  for  elderiy  and 
nonelderiy  famUies  and  are  often  inappro- 
priate for  dealing  with  the  specialixed  needs 
of  the  jAysically  impaired,  Oie  devtlopmen- 
taUy  disabled,  and  the  chronicaUy  mentaUy 
Ul; 

IC)  the  developv*ent  of  housing  for  nonel- 
deriy Aandicapped  fiimUies  under  ««cM  pro- 
gram* is  often  more  expensive  than  neces- 
sary, theretry  reducing  the  number  of  such 
famUies  that  can  be  assisted  with  available 
funds: 

ID)  the  program  under  section  202  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959  can  continue  to  provide 
direct  loans  to  finance  group  residences  and 
independent  apartments  for  nonelderiy 
handicapped  famUies,  but  can  be  made 
more  efficient  and  less  costty  by  the  adop- 
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Mow  of»UMiMf4a  «iU  proMrtitrM  oppMeoM* 
only  to  *o«a<ii« /BT  nM*  Amttttw; 

IE)  tht  eot  eontmmmtmt  poittHm  eummt- 
ly  bHH0  UmpltmtiUti  in  Ou  4ntlerm»nt  of 
ntmtt  gromf  homm  (V  4o  not  atfagiiaMy  »»- 
/Ue(  tht  MomUy  fi>r  bitOding  4mton$  to 
k*  nMda  of  tht  4mttmMf4  rttiSgnta; 
(W  do  not  rteogniM  nacntarg  StmU 
loeol  »tmn4mt*i  fitr  tht  opmntion  of 

(r)  tht  mtt  of  tht  vrogfnm  undtr  tetion  t 
of  tht  t/nitod  Stutm  Honttnt  Act  of  1$37  to 
mttUt  twntaU  far  homing  for  nontUtriw 
hondlempptd  MmOiat  U  Hum  eonnming 
mnd  wiMMMaHlv  eotttt  ond,  in  tomt  arwu 
of  tht  Mutton,  prtvtnU  tht  dtvttopmtnt  of 
UMCh  houtinOt 

tat  tht  nm  of  tht  vrogrom  undtr  ttetion  i 
of  tht  Vnitod  Stattt  Houting  Act  of  1937  to 
uttitt  rcmtoit  for  komting  for  nontldtHv 
handteapptd  Jkmiiitt  thontd  be  rtptaetd  by 
a  mora  opproprtete  rateMy  mtOtanitm: 

IW  both  ttdtrig  and  handiempptd  houting 
pnitett  attittad  undtr  ttetion  t§i  of  tht 
Houaing  Act  of  1»S$  wiU  btntfit  front  am  in- 
ertuttd  tmphutit  on  tufportive  ttrvieta  und 
u  gnultr  utt  ofStaU  und  local  fundt:  und 

in  an  impmotd  program  /or  nontidtrig 
hundieupped  J^miiitt  viU  uttUt  in  provid- 
ing thtlter  und  tupporttvt  ttrviett  for  men- 
taOy  ttl  ptrtont  who  might  otherwitt  bt 
homtlan 

(2f  Tht  purpott  of  thU  ttetion  U  to  im- 
prove  tht  dirtet  ktun  progrum  wider  ttetion 
202  of  ate  HouHng  Act  of  1»S$  to  enture  that 
auOi  progrum  meeU  tht  ipeeiaX  houting  und 
Touted  netdt  of  nonHderiy  handicupped 
ftmUif. 
<h>  Houama  ton  HAtmiawruD  TuauMt.— 
(t/  Seetion  202(h/  of  the  Houting  Act  of 
195$  it  emended  to  rtud  u*  /Mlowr 

"(h)(1)  Of  the  amount*  made  avuHut»te  in 
upproprlution  AcU  for  loan*  under  tubiec- 
tion  (u)(4)(C/  for  any  fitcul  vear  eommenc- 
*mg  after  September  SO.  iM7,  not  leu  Uuin 
IS  percent  thdU  bt  availabU  for  loant  for 
the  development  cotU  of  houaing  for  handi- 
capped  fumiiiet.  If  the  amount  rtguirtd  for 
amg  tuOi  fiaeai  vturfor  upprovubte  appHea- 
tioni  for  loun  under  thU  aubetetion  U  leu 
than  the  amount  uvaiiubte  under  thU  para- 
graph, tht  baUnet  ahatt  be  made  avaiteMe 
for  loan*  under  other  proviaion*  of  thU  aee- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  *haU  take  tuOt  actiona 
a*  maw  be  neceaeary  to  en*ure  that— 

"(A)  fund*  made  availabie  under  thU  rub- 
auction  wOI  be  uaed  to  aupport  a  varietg  of 
methoda  of  metHng  the  needa  prlmarUw  of 
nontldeHv  handicapped  famiUet  by  provid- 
ing a  varittw  of  houaing  option*,  ranging 
from  amaU  group  home*  to  Independent 
Uving  complexeK  and 

"(B)  houaing  for  handicapped  famUiea  a*- 
titted  under  thU  tubteetion  uHU  provide 
famUie*  occupging  unit*  in  aueh  h€tuaing 
with  an  aasitrsd  range  of  aervicea  apeeified 
in  aulteeetion  (f).  wiU  provide  audi  famUiea 
with  opportunitiea  for  optimal  independent 
living  and  participation  <«  normal  daUg  ac- 
Hvitiet.  and  wUt  faciUiaU  acceu  by  atteh 
famiUu  to  the  communitw  at  large  and  to 
imltabU  employment  opportunitiea  within 
auitii  community. 

"($)(A)  In  uOocating  funda  under  thU  tuty 
taction,  and  in  procetting  appUeation*  for 
loan*  under  thU  taction  and  aaaiatance  pay- 
ment* under  paragraph  (4),  the  Secretary 
*haU  adopt  tuOi  di*tinct  ttandard*  and  pro- 
cedure* a*  the  Secretary  determine*  appro- 
priate due  to  difference*  between  houaing 
for  handicapped  famUiea  and  other  houaing 
aaaiated  under  thU  aaction.  In  adopting  auch 
ttandarda,  the  Secretary  thaU  enture  ade- 


guaU  participation  by  repreaentaHve*  of  the 
dinbiMty  community  through  the  provi- 
liona  uvaiiaMa  under  the  ftderul  Adviaory 
CommUtee  Act 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may.  on  a  demonttru- 
tion  bati*,  determine  the  feaaibUity  and  de- 
airubUity  of  reducing  proctaaing  Hme  and 
coata  for  houaing  for  handicapped  famUie* 
by  ttmitlng  protect  deaign  to  a  rmaU  number 
Of  prototype  deaigna.  Any  auch  demonatra- 
tion  OtaU  bt  Umited  to  the  3-year  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Houaing,  Community  Development,  and  Ho- 
mtlttmrrf  Prevention  Act  of  19S7.  may  only 
involve  proiacU  whoae  tpontor*  content  to 
partic^ation  in  *uch  demon*tration,  and 
ihaU  bt  deacribed  in  a  report  aubmitted  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  Congreu  following  com- 
pletion ofauA  demonatrution. 

"(4)(A)  The  Secretary  thaU,  to  the  extent 
approved  in  appropriation  Acta,  enter  into 
eontructi  with  owner*  of  houaing  for  handi- 
capped famUiea  receiving  loan*  under,  or 
meeting  the  requiremenU  of.  thU  aection  to 
make  monthly  paymenU  to  cover  any  part 
Of  the  cotU  attributed  to  uniU  occupied  (or. 
a*  approved  by  the  Secretary,  held  for  occu- 
pancy) by  lower  income  famUie*  that  i*  not 
met  from  protect  income.  The  annual  con- 
tract amount  e*tabHahed  InitiaUy  for  any 
prvttct  *haU  not  exceed  the  *um  of  the  ini- 
tial amiMtoi  protect  rental*  for  aU  uniU  and 
any  initial  utUity  and  aervice*  allowance* 
for  tuch  unit*,  a*  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
Any  contract  amounta  not  uaed  by  a  protect 
in  any  year  <AaU  remain  available  to  tiu 
protect  untU  the  expiration  of  the  contract 
The  term  of  a  contract  entered  into  under 
thia  aubparagraph  *haU  be  240  month*.  The 
annual  contract  amount  may  be  adtu*ted  by 
the  Secretary  if  the  *um  of  the  protect 
income  and  the  amount  of  a**Utance  pay- 
ment* available  under  thU  tubparagraph 
are  inadequaU  to  provide  for  reaaonabU 
protect  co*t*.  In  the  ca*e  of  an  intermediate 
care  facUity  in  which  there  realde  famUie* 
aaaitted  under  HtU  XIX  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act,  prefect  income  under  this  tubpara- 
graph thaU  include  the  tame  amount  a*  if 
*uai  famUie*  were  being  aaaUted  under  HtU 
XVI  of  the  Social  SecuHty  Act 

"(B)  The  Secretary  *hall  approve  initial 
protect  rentaU  for  any  protect  ataUted  under 
thit  tubteetion  baaed  on  the  determination 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  total  actual  neceatary 
and  reatonable  cott*  of  developing  and  oper- 
ating the  project,  taJcing  into  conaideration 
the  need  to  contain  cotU  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable and  contUtent  with  the  purpoae*  of 
the  protect  and  thU  tectiorL 

"(C)  The  Secretary  *haU  require  that, 
during  the  term  of  each  contract  entered 
into  under  t^U>paragmph  (A),  aU  unit*  in  a 
protect  aaaUted  under  thU  aubaection  thaU 
be  made  availabU  for  occupancy  by  lower 
income  famUie*,  a*  tuch  term  U  defined  in 
tection  3(b)(2)  of  the  United  Stale*  Houaing 
Act  of  1937.  The  rent  payment  required  of  a 
lower  ittcome  famUy  thall  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  tection  3(a)  of  tuch  Act, 
except  that  the  groat  income  of  a  famUy  oc- 
cupying an  IntermediaU  care  facUity  a**i*t- 
ed  under  titU  XIX  of  the  Social  SecuHty  Act 
ihaa  be  the  lame  amount  a*  if  the  famUy 
were  being  aaaiated  under  tiOe  XVi  of  the 
Social  SecuHty  Act 

"(D)  The  Secretary  thaU  coordinate  the 
proceaaing  of  an  application  for  a  loan  for 
houaing  for  handicapped  famUiet  under  thU 
tection  and  the  procetting  of  an  application 
for  aaaiatance  paymenU  under  thU  para- 
graph for  tuch  houaing. ". 

(2)  Section  202(d)  of  the  Houaing  Act  of 
19S9  i*  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph*: 


"(9)  The  term  "houaing  for  handicapped 
famUiea'  mean*  houaing  and  related  fUcUi- 
tiu  to  be  occupied  by  handicapped  famUiu 
who  are  prlmarUy  nonelderly  handicapped 
famUiea. 

"(10)  The  term  "nonelderly  handicapped 
famUiu'  mean*  elderly  or  handicapped  fam- 
Uiet. the  head  of  which  (and  apouae,  if  any) 
U  leu  than  $2  year*  of  age  at  the  Hme  of  ini- 
tial occupancy  of  a  protect  aaaUted  under 
thU  »ecHon. ". 

(3)  Section  202(c)(3)  Of  the  Houaing  Act  of 
19S9  U  amended  by  inaerHng  after  "aection" 
the  following:  "and  deaigned  for  dweUing 
uae  by  12  or  more  Oderiy  or  handicapped 
famUiu". 

(c)  SurroRTivK  SxHvtcta  roR  Eldkrly  amd 
HAMDiCAPrtD  FAMiUEa.— Section  202(f)  of  the 
Houaing  Act  of  19S9U  amended— 

(1)  by  inaeHing  "(1)"  after  the  aubaecHon 
deaignation:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  Each  applicant  for  a  loan  under  thU 
tection  for  houting  and  related  faciHHu 
*haU  tubmit  with  the  apjUication  a  aupport- 
ive  aervicu  plan  deacribing— 

"(A)  the  category  or  categorlu  of  famUia 
tuch  houaing  and  fOcUitiu  are  intended  to 
terve: 

"(B)  the  rsnffe  of  neceuary  tervicu  to  be 
provided  to  the  famUiea  occupying  auch 
houaing; 

"(C)  the  manner  in  which  auch  tervicu 
WiU  be  provided  to  auch  famUiea:  and 

"ID)  the  extent  of  StaU  and  local  funda 
availabU  to  aaaUt  in  the  proviaion  of  auch 
aervice*.". 

(d)  TuuaiuTioM  or  Smctiom  t  AasisraitcK.- 
On  and  after  the  flrtt  daU  that  amounU  ap- 
proved in  an  appropriation  Act  for  any 
fl*cal  year  t>ecome  availabU  for  contracU 
under  tection  202(h)(4)(A)  of  the  Houaing 
Act  of  19S9,  a*  amended  by  *ub*ecHon  (b)  of 
thU  tectitm,  no  protect  for  handicapped 
(pHmarUy  nonelderly)  famUiu  approved  for 
auch  fi*cal  year  purauant  to  tection  202  of 
tuch  Act  thall  be  provided  a**Utance  pay- 
menU under  aection  8  of  the  United  Statu 
Houting  Act  of  1937,  except  purauant  to  a 
re*ervation  for  a  contract  to  make  tuch  a*- 
tittance  paymenU  Uiat  wot  made  before  the 
flrtt  daU  that  amountt  for  contractt  under 
tuch  tection  202(h)(4)(A)  became  avaUabU 

(e)  IrnnaairraTTON.-Not  later  than  the  ex- 
piration of  the  120-day  period  following  the 
daU  of  the  enactment  of  thU  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Houaing  and  Urban  Development 
thall,  to  the  extent  amounU  are  approved  in 
an  appropriation  Act  for  uae  under  aection 
202(h)(4)(A)  of  the  Houaing  Act  of  19S9  for 
fiacal  year  19tl.  publith  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
Uter  a  notice  of  fund  availabUity  to  imple- 
ment the  proviaion*  of.  and  amendmenU 
made  by,  thU  tection.  The  Secretary  thatt 
i**ue  tuch  ruUt  a*  may  be  neceuary  to  carry 
out  auch  proviaion*  ond  amendmenU  for 
fiacal  year  1980  and  thereafter. 

(f)  SFncrrvE  Dart  and  AmJCABturr.- 

(1)  Except  aa  otherwiae  provided  in  thU 
tection,  the  proviaion*  of.  and  amendmenU 
made  by.  thU  aection  thaU  not  apply  uHth 
reaped  to  protecU  with  loaru  or  loan  reaer- 
vatioiu  made  under  tection  202  of  the  Houa- 
ing Act  of  1959  before  the  impUmentation 
daU  under  aubaection  (e). 

(2)  Notwithatanding  paragraph  (1).  the 
Secretary  may  apply  the  proviaiona  of.  and 
amendmenU  made  by,  thU  tection  to  any 
protect  in  order  to  facUitaU  the  develop- 
ment of  auch  protect  in  a  timely  manner. 


8KC  lU.  SKCnON  m  HOmgOWtlEKUW  MtOCMAK 

The  tecond  aentence  of  aection  235(h)(1)  of 
the  National  Houaing  Act  U  amended  by  in- 
*erHng  after  the  third  tentence  the  following 
new  aentence:  "Any  amount  of  budget  au- 
thority under  thU  tection  that  U  recaptured 
by  the  Secretary  ihaU  be  made  availabU  for 
new  contracU  for  a*aUtance  paymenU 
under  thU  aection. ". 
SMC  1*4.  CONCHMCAn  SatVKKS. 

(a)  AUTHOKIZATION    Of    APPROPRUTtOIO.- 

Section  411(a)  of  the  CongregaU  Houaing 
Servicu  Act  of  1978  U  amended  to  read  aa 
follow*: 

"(a)  There  U  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  thU  HtU  $13,000,000  for 
fiacal  year  1988.". 

(b)  Deletion  or  RarvtEscs  to  Pnoamut  as 
NoMPEMMAMEfrr.— Section  408  of  the  Congre- 
gaU Houaing  Servicu  Act  of  1978  U  amend- 
ed by  ttriking  aubaection  (c). 

(c)  Report— Section  408  of  the  CongregaU 
Houaing  Servicu  Act  of  1978  (at  amended 
by  aubaection  (b)  of  thU  tection)  U  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  aubaection: 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  thaU  contract  with  a 
univeraity  or  qualified  reaearch  inaHtuHon 
to  produce  a  report— 

"(A)  documenting  the  number  of  elderly 
living  in  federally  aaaUted  houaing  at  riak  of 
iruHtuHonalUation; 

"(B)  atudying  and  comparing  alternative 
dAivery  ay*tem*  in  the  State*,  including  the 
congregaU  houaing  tervicu  program,  to  pro- 
vide aervicu  to  older  pertont  in  aaaUted 
congregaU  houaing; 

"(C)  aaaeaaing  exUHng  and  potential  fi- 
nancial reM>urcu  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  leveU  for  the  tupport  of  congregate 
houaing  tervicea;  and 

"(D)  making  lef^ialoHve  recommendationa 
aa  to  the  feaaibUity  of  permitHng  StaU 
houaing  agenciu  to  participaU  and  operate 
the  program  on  a  matching  grant  baaU 

"(2)  The  Secretary  *haU  tuttmit  the  report 
to  the  Congreu  not  later  than  September  30, 
1988.". 

8SC  lU.  HtOCKDVKKS  AND  POUCIKS  fOM  MANDA- 
rOKY  MEAL  nOCMAMS  IN  ASSOrSD 
BOVSINC  FOR  TKK  KWOtLY. 

(a)  Exemptions  From  Meal  Prookams.- 

(1)  REQUatEO  EXEMPTIONS.  — The  owucr  of 

any  a**Uted  houaing  for  the  elderly  that  re- 
quire* tenanU  to  participaU  in  a  meal  pro- 
gram *haU  grant  a  tenant  an  exemption 
from  aueh  participation  if— 

(A)  the  program  cannot  tatitfactorUy  ac- 
commodaU  the  tpecial  dUtary  or  health 
needt  of  the  tenant,  aa  certified  by  the  phyai- 
cian  of  the  tenant; 

(B)  the  program  cannot  *aHafdetorUy  ac- 
commodaU  the  apecial  dUt  or  food  practicu 
of  the  tenant; 

(C)  participation  in  the  program  aubatan- 
HaUy  interferu  with  the  employment  of  the 
tenant;  or 

(D)  participation  in  the  program  conati- 
tutu  an  vnbearoMe  financial  hardthip  on 
the  tenant,  taking  into  coruideration  the 
co*t  to  the  tenant  of  meaU  not  covered  by 
the  program  and  other  neceuary  Uving  cotU 
remaining  after  payment  of  chargu  for  the 
prograyn. 

(2)  Additional  EXMMrTiOMa.—The  owner  of 
any  attUted  houaing  for  the  elderly  tttat  re- 
quire* tenanU  to  participaU  in  a  meal  pro- 
gram may  grant  a  tenant  an  exemption 
from  tuch  participation  for  any  additional 
reaaon  determined  by  the  owner  to  be  appro- 
prUUe. 

(b)  Financial  AaaaTAMCE.—The  owner  of 
any  aaaUted  houaing  for  the  elderly  that  re- 
quiaua  tenanU  to  participaU  in  a  meal  pro- 


gram may,  in  lieu  of  granHng  an  exemption 
under  aubaecHon  (a)(1)(D).  provide  the 
tenant  with  financial  aaaUtance  toward  the 
cott  of  participation  in  the  program. 

(c)  Acceptance  or  Pood  Stamps  as  Pay- 
ment.—The  owner  of  any  a**Uted  houaing 
for  the  elderly  that  requiru  tenanU  to  par- 
ticipaU in  a  meal  program  *haU  accept  food 
*tamp*  toward  payment  for  the  meaU  in- 
cluded in  tuch  program. 

(d)  Notice  and  Riomt  To  Conteet.- 

(1)  Notice.— The  owner  of  any  aaaUted 
houaing  for  the  elderly  that  requiru  tenanU 
to  participaU  in  a  meal  program  ahall 
inform  tenanU  of  the  exempHona  lUted 
under  aubaection  (a)(1)  and  any  additional 
exemption*  determined  by  the  owner  to  be 
appropriate  under  tubtecHon  (a)(2).  a*  weU 
a*  the  right  to  appeal  a  denial  of  exemption 
fiurtuant  to  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  RioHT  TO  contest.— The  tenant  *haU 
have  the  right  to  appeal  any  denial  ofare- 
quut  for  exemption  to  the  Secretary  or  hU 
deaignee  and  the  Secretary  or  hU  deaignee  U 
authorised  to  hear  and  decide  auch  appeal*. 

(e)  DEnNrnoNs.—Por  purpotu  of  thU  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  term  "aaaUted  tiouaing"  meana 
houaing  that  U  aaaUted  under  *ection  202  of 
the  Houaing  Act  of  1959,  tection  236  of  the 
National  Houaing  Act,  or  tection  8  of  the 
United  Statu  Houaing  Act  of  1937. 

(2)  The  term  "Hderiy"  meant  any  individ- 
ual who  U  not  leu  than  62  year*  of  age  or 
any  famUy  the  head  of  which  (or  whoae 
apouae)  U  not  leu  than  62  year*  of  age 

(f)  REOULATIONS.—The  Secretary  of  Houa- 
ing and  Urban  Development  thaU  i*aue  auch 
regulation*  <u  may  be  neceaaary  to  carry  out 
thU  *ection. 

SKC  in.  MOOmCA  nON  OF  MESTMKnON  ON  USE  OF 
ASSISTED  HOUSING  BY  AUSNS. 

(a)  Aliens  ADMmxD  roR  Lawtvl  Resi- 
dence.—Section  214(a)  of  the  Houaing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1980  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  ttriking  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4); 

(2)  by  ttriking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (S)  and  interting  ";  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  an  alien  lawfuUy  admitted  for  tempo- 
rary reaUtence  under  lecHon  24SA  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act ". 

(b)  Preservation  or  FAtauES.— Section  214 
of  the  Houaing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1980  U  amended  by  inaerHng 
after  aubaection  (b)  the  following  new  aub- 
aecHon: 

"(c)(1)  The  reatricHon  utabliahed  in  aub- 
aecHon (a)  thaU  not  apply  to— 

"(A)  any  famUy  in  which  any  member  U  a 
citUen  of  the  United  State*,  a  national  of 
the  United  State*,  or  an  alien  reaident  of  the 
United  Statu  ducribed  in  any  of  the  para- 
grapha  (1)  through  (6)  of*ub*ection  (a);  or 

"(B)  the  continued  proviaion  of  any  finan- 
cial €uaittance  commenced  before  the  effec- 
Hve  date  of  the  reguUMoiu  iaaued  to  carry 
out  thU  aubaection. 

"(2)  Notwithatanding  any  other  proviaion 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Houaing  and  Urtian 
Development  may  not  make  financial  aaaUt- 
ance availabU  for  the  benefit  of— 

"(A)  any  alien  who— 

"(i)  haa  a  reaidence  in  a  foreign  country 
that  auch  alien  haa  no  intention  of  aban- 
doning; 

"(ii)  U  a  bona  fide  atudent  qualified  to 
pursue  a  full  course  ofttudy;  and 

"(Hi)  U  admitted  to  the  United  Statu  tem- 
porarily and  tolely  for  purpotu  of  pursuing 
*uch  a  course  of  ttudy  at  an  utiMithtd  in- 


tHtuHon  of  learning  or  other  recognised 
place  of  ttudy  in  the  United  State*,  particu- 
larly detignated  by  tuch  alien  and  approved 
by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  after  contuUation 
with  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
United  Stale*,  which  in*tUution  or  place  of 
*tudy  *hall  have  agreed  to  report  to  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  the  termination  of  attend- 
ance of  each  nonimmigrant  ttudent  (and  if 
any  tuch  intHtuHon  of  teaming  or  place  of 
ttudy  faiU  to  make  nicft  reporU  promptly 
the  approval  thall  be  withdrawn);  and 

"(B)  the  alien  apouae  and  minor  chUdren 
of  any  alien  deacribed  in  aubparagraph  (A), 
if  accompanying  aueh  alien  or  following  to 
toin  auch  alien. ". 

(c)  Verification  Procedures.— Section 
214(d)  of  the  Houaing  and  (ytmmunity  De- 
velopment Act  of  1980  (aa  added  by  aection 
121(a)(2)  of  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  1986  (Public  Law  99-403))  U 
amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inaerHng  after 
"Statu"  the  following:  "and  U  not  62  year* 
of  age  or  bUer"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4),  in  the  matter  before 
tubparagraph  (A)— 

(A)  by  inaerHng  after  "Statu"  the  follow- 
ing: "and  U  not  62  year*  of  age  or  older"; 
and 

(B)  by  inaerHng  "or  recerHfication"  after 
"application"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4)(A)(i).  by  inaerHng 
after  the  comma  the  following:  "or  to  appeal 
the  verification  determination  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  NaturalUation  Service  under 
paragraph  (3), "; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (4)(B).  by  atriking  the 
matter  before  clauae  (i)  and  inaerHng  the 
following: 

"(B)  if  any  documenU  or  additional  infor- 
mation are  submitted  <u  evidence  under 
aubparagraph  (A),  or  if  appeal  U  made  to 
the  Immigration  and  NaturalUation  Service 
with  reaped  to  the  verification  determina- 
tion of  the  Service  under  paragraph  (3)—  "; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (4)(B)(i),  by  inaerHng  "or 
additional  information"  after  "documenU": 

(6)  in  paragraph  (4)(B)(iV.  by  inaerHng 
"or  appeal"  after  "verification": 

(7)  by  inaerHng  after  paragraph  (5)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  For  purpotu  of  paragraph  (S)(B),  the 
applicabU  fair  hearing  proceu  made  avaU- 
abU  with  ruped  to  any  individual  ahaU  in- 
clude not  leu  than  the  following  procedural 
protecHona: 

"(A)  The  Secretary  AaU  provide  the  indi- 
xridual  u>ith  written  noHce  of  the  determina- 
tion deacribed  in  paragraph  (S)  and  of  the 
opportunity  fitr  a  hearing  with  reapeet  to  the 
determination. 

"(B)  Upon  Hmely  requeat  by  the  individ- 
ual, the  Secretary  thaU  provide  a  hearing 
before  an  impartial  hearing  officer  deaignat- 
ed  by  the  Secretary,  at  whUJi  hearing  the  in- 
dividual may  produce  evidence  ofaaatitfac- 
tory  immigration  atatu*. 

"(C)  Not  later  than  45  dayt  after  the  daU 
of  the  requeat  of  the  individual  for  a  hear- 
ing, the  Secretary  *hall  notify  the  individual 
in  wriHngofthe  deciaion  of  the  hearing  offi- 
cer on  the  appeal  of  the  determination. 

"(D)  Financial  aaaUtance  may  not  be 
denied  or  terminated  untU  the  compUHon  of 
the  hearing  proceaa. ";  and 

(8)  by  *triking  the  laat  aentence  and  inaert- 
ing  the  following:  "For  purpoau  of  thU  aub- 
aection, the  term  'Secretary'  mean*  Oie  Sec- 
retary of  Houaing  and  Urban  Development, 
a  public  houaing  agency,  or  another  enHty 
that  determinu  the  eligibUity  of  an  individ- 
ual for  financial  aaaUtanoe. ". 
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I4J     _^« 

U4M  Of  (to  HcmKtmg  m*  Commmnitt  D^ 
MiovMml  Act  of  1U9  <a»  oMM  fty  mcMom 
IU<%)<X)  of  tM  tmrntgrmUom  Ktform  omd 
Cotum  Act  0/  l$t*  fPMbhe  Uac  n-49itt  i* 

iU  te  CM  Molter  ^tfom  parvniM  UK  ^ 
tmatrHm0  'V  HouHmg  and  Orban  Dtvtiop- 
mgnt-ofHr'Vtentmni'^.  

ft)  te  pomormfk  (2).  bv  inmrtino  ofUr 
•^4J(4i(AJ*iV  tin  JtoOowtMo:  "(or  mndtr  any 
■ItenMtta*  •»•(•■*  A>r  vrWtetf  tmmUfro^ 
Mom  ttmtuM  wUh  tkt  ImmionMon  and  Matu- 
raUMmUom  StrrHea  awMoHMtf  te  M«  tmmi- 
gmUim  Mfiyrm  md  Comtnl  Act  of  iM« 
fPMbUe  Lmw  $$-4ttn 

(SJ  te  pmrmgrofh  tV.  by  iiucrMtv  ofUr 
"(dftHfamV  (to  ^Mowing:  "(or  und*r  any 
oKshmMm  tvttm  for  P«r1/V<««  immioror 
turn,  «(■(«*  vUS  (to  ImmiQtmiiom,  md  N^ta- 
raMaoMoN  SrrriM  nXKofiatd  te  (to  /mmi- 
0f«(toM  JU/bnw  mtf  Qmtnri  4e(  oT  tM* 
(P^Ue  Law  n-49i)n  and 

(4)  in  parooraph  (4).  fry  inatrtlng  afUr 
•'(d)(S)(Br  (to  foOowing:  "(or  provided  for 
Mnd»r  any  aUemoMw  n»Um  for  ver^ffing 
im/miamtion  ttatMa  with  (to  Immigration 
and  NatwnUaaiion  Service  authorieed  in 
the  Immioratiom  Reform  and  Control  Act  of 
JM«  (PubUe  Law  n-MVr. 

(e)  HMmmvMMKMEm  roe  Coen  or  /kkxiow- 

(J)  Section  214  of  the  Honeing  and  Ctom- 
anmUy  Deoelofment  Act  of  19*0  (aa  amend- 
ed 6v  motion  121(a)(2)  of  the  Immigration 
Heform  and  Control  AetoflUt  (Pubtle  Law 
$»-4$3))  U  amended  fry  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  nbeeetlon: 

"(f)  The  Seeretart  of  Homaing  and  Urban 
Development  U  anthoriaed  to  pat  to  each 
pubiie  houaing  agenew  or  other  entitv  an 
amomnt  evMoi  to  100  percent  of  the  eoata  in- 
eunedbt  the  pvUiehotuing  agenew  or  other 
entitt  in  implemenHftg  and  operating  an 
immigration  ttatn*  verification  ai/atem 
wnder  anbeeetion  Id)  (or  mnder  any  altema- 
Hve  apatem  for  verifptng  immigration  atatua 
with  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliaation 
Service  aulliorieed  in  (to  Immigration 
Refitrm  and  Control  Act  of  1944  (Public  Law 
90-403))  ". 

(2)  The  United  Statea  Houaing  Act  of  1937 
(aa  amended  by  aeetion  121(b)(4)  of  the  Im^ 
migration  Reform  and  ContrxU  Act  of  1944 
(Pubiie  Law  99-403))  U  amended  by  atrihing 
aeetion  20. 

(f)  TtUMamOltAL   CEKTmCATIOIt  AMD  Docv- 

MMmATtOH  PMOvaKua.—In  carrping  otU  aee- 
tion 214  of  the  Houaing  and  Communitp  De- 
velopment Act  Of  1940  duHno  fiacal  pear 
1944,  the  Seeretarp  of  Houaing  and  Urban 
Development  ahatt  require,  aa  a  condition  of 
providing  flnancial  aaaUtanee  for  the  b«n«- 
fU  of  any  individual,  that  aw*  individual- 

(1)  declare  in  wrlHng.  under  penaltv  of 
perfurp.  whether  or  ttot  auch  individual  U  a 
eitiaen  or  national  of  the  United  Statea;  and 

(2)  if  not  a  eitiaen  or  national— 

(A)  declare  te  wriUng.  under  penalty  of 
perfury,  the  imm^ration  atatua  of  *uch  in- 
dividual, if  auOi  individual  U  not  leaa  titan 
42  peara  of  age:  or 

(B)  provide  racA  documentation  regarding 
the  immigration  atatua  of  auch  individual 
aa  the  Seeretarp  map  require  by  regulation. 

(g)  tmcrm  DA-m.— 

(1)  The  prooiaiona  of.  and  amendmenU 
made  by.  aubaectiona  (a),  (b),  and  If)  ahaU 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
OtUAcL  ^      ^ 

(2)  Tto  amendmenU  made  by  aubaeetion 
(e)  ahaU  take  effect  on  October  1, 1947. 

(3)  The  amendmenU  made  by  aubaectiona 
(c)  and  Id)  ahaU  take  effect  an  October  1. 
1944. 


age  lat.  nurvfrme  nuvo  amp  abvsm  is  os- 
fAmnuNT  or  movaim  amd  vmman 
PKYMUtnuHT  Mtoauia. 

(a)  DiacLoevMM  or  Social  SMCtmrrr  Ac- 
cotmr  NfmaKM.—Aa  a  condition  of  initial  or 
continuing  aUgibUitp  for  participation  in 
any  program  of  the  Department  of  Houaing 
und  Urban  Development  involving  loana. 
granta,  interaat  or  rental  aaaUtance  of  any 
kind,  or  mortgage  or  loan  ln««nine«.  ond  to 
enaure  that  the  level  of  beneflU  provided 
under  ntcfk  programa  If  proper,  the  Secre- 
tarp  of  Houaing  and  Urban  Development 
map  reguira  that  an  applicant  or  partici- 
pant (including  membera  of  the  houaehold  of 
an  avpUcant  or  participant)  diacloae  hU  or 
her  aoeiaU  aecurity  account  number  or  em- 
ploper  identification  number  to  the  Secre- 
tarp. 

(b)  DermrTK»a.—ror  purpoaea  of  thU  aee- 
tion, (to  terma  "applicant"  and  "partici- 
pant" ahaU  hax>e  auch  meaninga  oi  t)te  Sec- 
retarp  of  Houaing  atut  Urban  Development 
by  regulation  ahaU  preacribe.  Such  terma 
wh«n  not  tnclnde  peraona  whoae  involvement 
U  onlp  in  their  official  capacity,  auch  aa 
StaU  or  local  government  officiaU  or  offl- 
cera  of  lending  inatitutiona. 

JVC  lu  viMuer  commitvATioN  m  assotkd 
povaiMe. 

(a)  tM  QKMMMAL.—Any  houaing  project,  for 
which  development  or  r^uMlitation  ia  aa- 
aUted  under  the  United  Statea  Houaing  Act 
of  1937  or  aeetion  202  of  the  Houaing  Act  of 
19$9  and  commencea  after  Die  1-year  period 
following  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  ahatt  be  developed  or  retiabilitated  in 
accordance  with  life-cycU  coat-effective 
energy  conaervatton  performance  atandarda 
eatabliahed  by  the  Secretary  of  Houaing  and 
Urban  Development  and  deaigned  to  enaure 
the  loweat  total  conatruction,  r^iabUitation, 
and  operaHng  eoaU  over  the  eaHmated  life 
of  the  building. 

(b>  CoMamvcrtOM  Cost  UMrrs.—The  Secre- 
tary ahatt  reviae  the  coat  limiU  appHcaUe  to 
the  development  or  rehabilitation  of  houa- 
ing aaaiated  under  the  United  Statea  Houa- 
ing Act  of  1937  and  aeetion  202  of  the  Houa- 
ing Act  of  I9i9  for  purpoaea  of  talcing  into 
conaideratitm  life-cyU  coaU  of  the  atructure 
and  major  energy  conauming  heating  and 
cooling  apatema. 

Ic)  RMOViATiOMa.—The  Secretary  of  Houa- 
ing and  Urban  Development  ahatt.  not  later 
tlian  the  expiration  of  the  l-year  period  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  ttie  enactment  of  thia  Act, 
iaaue  regulationa  eatabliahing  Die  ttandarda 
referred  to  in  aubaeetion  la)  and  reviaing  the 
coat  HmiU  referred  to  in  aubaeetion  lb). 

SBC  ffft  AMUVAt  MVOKT  OH  CPAMACTSMISTtCS  OT 

PAMiLua  IN  Asaano  bovsiuk. 
la)  IM  aeMEMAL.—The  Secretary  of  Houaing 
and  Urban  Development  ahaU  include  in  Die 
annual  report  under  aeetion  8  of  the  Houa- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  deacrip- 
tiona  of  the  characterUtica  of  famUiea  aa- 
aUted  under  each  of  Die  following  programa 
of  aaaUtance-  p^Mic  houaing.  aeetion  8  of 
the  United  Statea  Houaing  Act  of  1937  loDier 
than  aubaeetion  lo>  of  auch  aeetion).  aeetion 
410)  of  the  United  Statea  Houaing  Act  of 
1937.  and  aeetion  202  of  the  Houaing  Act  of 

1959.  ^     ^ , 

lb)  SPMCtnc  lUQUiMMtiMMra.—The  deacrlp- 
tiona  required  in  aubaeetion  (a)  atiatt  in- 
clude information  with  reaped  to- 
ll) famUy  aiae,  including  the  number  of 
children; 
12)  amount  and  aourcea  of  family  income; 
(3)  the  age,  race,  and  aex  of  family  mem- 
bera; and 

14)  whether  the  head  of  the  family  lor  the 
apouae  of  auch  peraon)  U  a  member  of  the 
armed  forcea. 


age  laa  vsa  or  cemtain  excess  mmsTAL  cmAmon 
roM  AaaoTAMCK  roM  tkovbimp  uvl- 
nPAUiLr  pocaine  rma/Kcn. 

Section  234(f)l3)  of  the  National  Houaing 
Act  U  amended  by  atriking  "1946"  and  te- 
aerting  "1988". 
age  ni.  KoimiNS  ttgrnoMsnu  non  rao/crr. 

la)  AvTHomzATiOM  or  AmornunoMa.— 
Section  225  li)  of  the  Houaing  and  Urban- 
Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1943  ia  amended  to 
read  aa  foUowa: 

"li)  There  U  authoriaed  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  thU  aeetion  $5,000,000  for  fiacal 
pear  1988.  Anv  amount  appropriated  under 
thU  aubaeetion  ahatt  remain  availabU  until 
expended.". 

lb)  KuQiaL*  Pimrosta.— Section  225ld)  of 
the  Houaing  and  Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act 
of  1983  U  amended— 

ID  by  inaerting  "ID"  after  "Statea":  and 

12)  by  inaerting  before  the  period  at  Die 
end  the  ^Mowing:  ":  and  12)  to  provide  in- 
centit>ea,  on  a  matching  baaU  not  to  exceed 
20  percent,  for  Statea  to  adfuat  their  local 
ahelter  allowancea  under  Htle  IV  of  Die 
Social  Securitt  Act  to  make  houaing  retia- 
bilitated under  thU  aeetion  affordable  to 
familiea  who  are  receiving  aaaUtance  under 
auch  title  IV  and  are  participaUng  in  the 
demonatration  program  under  thU  aeetion, 
or  to  encourage  Die  targetino  of  State- 
funded  or  adminUtered  counaeling,  employ- 
ment, and  family  aupport  aervicea  to  au<Ji 
familiea". 

Ic)    ADmMtSntATTVM    PLAM    RXQVimMMKMTa.— 

Section  2251  e)l 2)  of  Die  Houaing  and  Urban- 
Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983  U  amended— 

ID  by  atriking  "and"  at  the  end  of  aub- 
paragraph  IC); 

12)  by  atriking  the  period  at  Die  end  of  aub- 
paragraph  ID)  and  inaerting  ":  and":  and 

13)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
ai^tparagraph: 

■•IE)  u>ork  u>ith  Die  StaU  to  eatabliah  and 
implement  a  program  to  target  counaeling, 
employment,  and  family  aupport  aervicea  to 
familiea  who  are  receiving  aaaUtance  under 
title  IV  of  Du  Social  Security  Act  and  are 
participating  in  Die  demonatration  program 
under  thU  aeetion. ". 

Id)  Rkpomt— Section  225lh)  of  Die  Houa- 
ing and  Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1943 
U  amended  to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"(h)  Not  later  Dian  June  1.  1988,  the  Secre- 
tary ahatt  rubmit  to  Die  Congreaa  a  report  on 
the  implementation  of  (to  demonatration 
under  thU  section. ". 

SKc  in.  naiMLM  avpaior  AsaisTAttcK  rom  ckm- 
TAis  HovsifK  rmuKcn  rom  eldkm- 

LVO*  BANDKAmO  rAUlUBS. 

(a)  PunrosMa.— Section  201(a)  of  Die  Houa- 
ing and  Community  Development  Amend- 
menU of  1978  U  amended  by  inaerting  "(to 
Houaing  Act  of  1959. "  after  ■1937." 

lb)  SuaiaiuTY  roa  Assistamck.— Section 
201lc)ll)IA)  of  the  Houaing  and  Community 
Development  AmendmenU  of  1978  U  amend- 
ed by  inaerting  before  the  aemicolon  at  Die 
end  Die  following:  ",  or  received  a  loan 
under  aeetion  202  of  Die  Houaing  Act  of  1959 
more  Dian  15  yeara  before  Die  daU  on  which 
aaaUtance  U  made  availabU  under  thU  aee- 
tion". 

8BC    IML   BXCUJSION  Or  BOVSIMC  ASSISTAMCB  AS 

iNcoms. 
NotwitJiatanding  any  other  proviaion  of 
law.  Die  value  of  any  aaaUtance  paid  loith 
reaped  to  a  dweUing  unit  under  Die  United 
Statea  Houaing  Act  of  1937,  the  National 
Houaing  Act,  aeetion  101  of  (to  Houaing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1945,  aeetion  202 
of  Die  Houaing  Act  of  1959.  or  tiOe  V  of  the 
Houaing  Act  of  1949  may  not  be  conaidered 


aa  income  or  a  reaource  for  the  purpoae  of 
denying  eligibUity  of,  or  reducing  the 
amount  of  benefita  payable  to.  any  peraon 
Uving  in  auch  unit  under  any  other  federal 
law. 

SBC  in.  SKCnON  taa  BKftTAL  BOVStnC  MUGBAM. 

(a)  Statt-Atdkd  PKoncrs.— 

(1)  Section  230lf)l4)  of  Die  National  Houa- 
ing Act  U  amended  by  atriking  "90  per 
centum"  and  inaerting  "100  percent". 

12)  Section  101  Ig)  of  Die  Houaing  and 
Urban  Dev^opment  Act  of  1945  U  amended 
by  atriking  "90  per  centum"  and  inaerting 
"100  percent". 

lb)  iMsmuMO  AVTHOIUTY.— Section  234(n)  of 
Die  National  Houaing  Act  U  amended  by 
adding  at  Die  end  Du  following  n«w  aen- 
tence-  "A  mortgage  may  be  inaured  under 
thU  aeetion  after  the  date  in  Die  preceding 
aentence  in  order  to  refinance  a  mortgage 
inaured  under  thU  section  or  to  finance  pur- 
auant  to  aubaeetion  ljJI3)  the  purcliaae,  by  a 
cooperative  or  nonprofit  corporation  or  aa- 
aociation.  of  a  project  aaaUted  under  thU 
aeetion. ". 

SBC  lat.  TKNAMT  BUGIBIUTT  DKTBBMniATIONS  IN 
BBNTSUmMIKNTPBOnCTa. 

Section  101  of  the  Houaing  and  Urban  De- 
t>elopment  Act  of  1945  U  amendedr- 

11)  by  atritcing  the  aecond  aentence  of  aub- 
aeetion le)ll):  and 

12)  by  strUcina  subsection  (k)  O'nd  inaert- 
ing Die  following: 

"(k)  In  aelecUng  individuaU  or  familiea  to 
be  aaaUted  under  thU  aeetion  in  accordance 
with  Die  aigUHlity  cHteria  and  procedurea 
eaUMiatied  under  subsection  (e)(1).  Die 
project  owner  stiatt  give  preference  to  indi- 
viduaU or  familiea  tofco  are  occupying  aub- 
standard  houaing,  are  paying  more  Dian  50 
percent  of  family  income  for  rent,  or  are  in- 
voluntarily diaplaced  at  Die  time  they  are 
aeeking  houaing  aaaUtance  under  thU  aee- 
tion.". 

SBC   laa.  BMBMGBNCY  HOUBOWSBBSBir  COVNSBL- 
INC 

(a)  CoMoaassiONAL  FiMomas.—The  Con- 
greaa  flnda  that  an  economic  criaU  ezted  for 
homeowners  in  certain  Statea  due  to— 

(1)  Die  failures  of  a  aubatantial  number  of 
buaineaaea,  reaulting  in  Die  temporary  dto- 
placement  of  many  voorkers; 

12)  temporary  reductiona  of  the  number  of 
employeea  in  certain  induatriea,  reaulting  in 
Die  lou  of  a  aubatantial  member  ofjoba  until 
the  economy  recovera: 

13)  (to  exhauation  ofperaonal  aavinga,  un- 
employment  compensation,  and  other  finan- 
cial reaourcea  by  homeowners  who  are  tem- 
porarily removed  from  their  jobs:  and 

(4)  other  adverse  economic  and  social  con- 
ditioru  affecting  the  houaeliolda  of  Die 
Nation. 

(b)  OaAMTS  roa  HouxowMKasHtP  Covnsxl- 
iMO  OaaAMJZATioMS.—The  Secretary  of  Houa- 
ing and  Urban  Development  may  make 
granU— 

111  to  nonprofit  organUationa  experienced 
te  (to  proviaion  of  homeownerahip  counael- 
ing to  enabU  such  organUationa  to  provide 
homeoumership  couTiseling  and  advice  to  el- 
igible homeowners:  and 

(2)  to  aaaUt  the  eatabliahment  of  auch  non- 
profit homeownerahip  counaeling  organUa- 
tiona. 

(e)  PaoaaAM  RaatnaaMEMTS.— 

(D  Applicationa  for  granU  under  thU  aee- 
tion atiatt  be  aubmitted  in  auch  form,  and  in 
accordance  with  auch  procedurea.  aa  may  be 
eaUMUthed  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  The  homeownerahip  counaAing  organi- 
aationa  receiving  aaaUtance  under  thU  aee- 
tion attaU  uae  auch  aaaUtance  only  to  pro- 
vide homeownerahip  counaeling  and  advice 
to  eUgibU  individuaU 


13)  The  homeownerahip  counaeling  and 
advice  provided  by  homeownerahip  counael- 
ing organiaationa  receiving  aaaUtance 
under  thU  aeetion  ahaU  include  counaeling 
and  advice  with  reaped  to— 

IA)  financial  management; 

IB)  availabU  community  reaourcea,  in- 
cluding public  aaaUtance  programa,  mort- 
gage aaaUtance  programa,  home  repair  aa- 
aUtance programa,  utility  aaaUtance  pro- 
grama, food  programs,  and  aocial  aervicea; 
and 

IC)  employment  training  and  placement 

Id)  AvAOAaajTY  or  HottaowrntasHn'  Coim- 
SMUMO.—The  Secretary  ahaU  take  auch  ac- 
tiona  aa  may  be  neceaaary— 

ID  to  enaure  Die  availability  throuifiiout 
Die  United  Statea  of  homeownerahip  coun- 
aeling from  organUationa  aaaUted  under 
thU  aeetion,  with  priority  to  areaa  Dial  are 
experiencing  high  ratea  of  home  forecloaurea 
and  are  not  adequately  aerved  by  homeown- 
erahip cownaeUng  organUationa;  and 

(2)  to  inform  the  public  of  the  availabUity 
of  auch  homeownerahip  counaOing. 

(e)  EuotaajTY  roa  CouNaatJMO.-A  home- 
owner ahaU  be  eligible  for  homeoumerahip 
counaeling  and  advice  under  thU  aeetion 

if- 

II)  the  home  loan  in  diapuU  U  aecured  by 
property  Oiat  U  Die  prindpal  reaidence  of 
the  homeowner; 

(2)(A)  Die  creditor  notifies  Die  homeowner 
OuU  Die  creditor  intends  to  forecloae  on  the 
home  loan  in  diapute;  or 

IB)  Die  homeowner  U  delinquent  in  pay- 
menu  on  Die  home  loan  in  diapute  for  at 
leaat  90  daya; 

13)  Die  homeowner,  due  to  circumatancea 
beyond  Die  control  of  Du  homeowner,  U  tem- 
porarily unable  to  malce  paymenU  on  Die  in- 
tereat  or  principal  of  Die  home  loan  wiDiout 
unduly  impairing  Die  atandard  of  living  of 
ttie  homeowner;  and 

14)  the  homeowner  U  temporarily  unabU 
to  malce  paymenta,  correct  a  home  loan  d^i- 
quency  within  a  reaaonabU  time,  or  reaume 
futt  home  loan  paymenU  due  to  a  reduction 
in  the  income  of  the  homeowner  becauae  of— 

(A)  an  involuntary  lou  of,  or  reduction 
in— 

(i)  the  employment  of  Die  homeowner, 
other  than  aa  a  reault  of  any  willful,  repeat- 
ed, orfelonioua  miaconduct  of  ttie  homeown- 
er; 

(ii)  Die  aelf-employment  of  Du  homeowner, 
other  Dian  aa  a  reault  of  any  uHUful,  repeat- 
ed, orfelonioua  miaconduct  of  the  homeown- 
er: or 

liii)  retuma  from  Die  pursuit  of  ttie  occu- 
pation of  ttie  homeowner,  other  than  aa  a 
reault  of  any  willful,  repeated,  or  felonioua 
mUconduct  of  Die  homeowner;  or 

IB)  any  aimilar  loaa  or  reduction  experi- 
enced by  any  peraon  wtio  contributea  to  ttie 
income  of  ttie  homeowner. 

If)  Stay  om  Ckktaim  Forxclosuris.- 

ID  During  the  4-month  period  beginning 
on  the  date  on  which  an  eligible  homeowner 
appliea  for  homeownerahip  counaeling  and 
advice  under  subsection  Ic),  a  creditor  may 
not  initiaU  or  continue  an  action  to  fore- 
cloae on  a  fiome  loan. 

12)  ThU  aubaeetion  attatt  only  apply  if  Die 
creditor  U  federatty  ctiartered  or  ttie  home 
loan  U  federatty  guaranteed  or  inaured. 

Ig)  DKnMrnoMa.—For  purpoaea  of  thU  aee- 
tion: 

ID  The  term  "creditor"  meana  any  peraon 
or  entity  that  makea  a  home  loan. 

(2)  The  term  "liome  loan"  meana  any  loan 
aecured  by  a  mortgage  or  lien  on  reaidentUU 
property. 

(3)  The  term  'Tiomeowner"  meana  any 
peraon  who  U  obligaled  under  a  home  loan. 


14)  The  term  "reaidential  property"  meana 
a  1-family  reaidence  lincluding  l-family 
uniU  in  a  condominium  project,  a  member- 
ship intereat  and  occupancy  agreement  in  a 
cooperative  houaing  project,  and  any  manw- 
fadured  home  and  the  lot  on  whidi  auch 
tiome  U  aituated)  that  U  the  prinetpel  reai- 
dence of  Die  debtor  involved,  but  doea  not 
include  any  l-family  reaidence  located  on 
farm  property  or  in  a  rural  area. 

15)  The  term  "Secretary"  meana  the  Secre- 
tary of  Houaing  and  Urban  Development 

Ih)  ReauuiTioMs.—The  Secretary  aliatt 
iaaue  such  regulations  as  may  be  neceaaary 
to  carry  out  thU  aedion. 

(i)  AuTBoaizA^noM  or  AmtonuAuoMs.— 
There  U  auttiorUed  to  be  approi>ria(ed  to 
carry  out  thU  aeetion  $30,000,000  for  fiacal 
year  1988.  Any  amount  appropriated  under 
thU  subsection  atiatt  rnnate  atwiioble  until 
expended 

SBC  m.  HOV8ING  ASSISTAHCB  TBCIOfKAl  AMBND- 

MBirrs. 

(a)  SacnoM  235  HostaowMaaamr  Aaamr- 
AMca.— Section  23S(i)(3>(C)  of  the  National 
Houaing  Act  U  amended  by  inaerting  an 
opening  parentheaU  before  "including". 

(b)  Remtal  Hovsimo  roa  Lowxa  /ncqkt 
FAaaLas.—The  laat  aentence  of  aeetion 
234(i)ll)  of  the  National  Houaing  Ad  U 
amended  by  atriking  "(h)"  and  inaerting 
"If)l4)". 

(c)  Lower  Income  Hovsino.- 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(a)  of  the 
United  Statea  Houaing  Act  of  1937  U  amend- 
ed by  inaerting  "The"  before  "Secretary". 

12)  Section  6lc)l4)(A)  of  the  United  Statea 
Houaing  Act  of  1937  U  amended— 

(A)  by  atriking  "or  are  paying  more  thaa 
50  per  centum  of  family  income  for  rent": 
and 

(B)  by  inaerting  ",  are  paying  more  (ton 
50  percent  of  family  income  for  rent,"  after 
"avbatandard  ttouaing". 

(3)  Paragraplia  14)  and  15)  of  aeetion  6(k) 
Of  ttie  United  Statea  Houaing  Act  of  1937  are 
amended  by  striking  "hU"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inaerting  "their". 

(d)  Hovsmo  DEVEUJPaoNT  OaAMTS.— Sec- 
tion 17ld)l7)IA)  of  the  United  Statea  Houa- 
ing Act  of  1937  U  amended  by  atriking 
"title" and  inaerHng  "aubaeetion". 

(e)  PuBUC  Hovsino  Demoution  and  Daro- 
smoN.— Section  181b)  of  the  United  Statea 
Houaing  Act  of  1937  U  amended  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  ID  by  inaerting 
"or"  after  "section". 

(f)  Housing  roa  the  Eldebly  amd  Hamdi- 

CAIVED.— 

(1)  The  third  aentence  of  aedion  202(d)(4) 
of  Die  Houaing  Act  of  1959  U  amended  by 
atrildng  "U  a  developmentatty  diaabled  indi- 
vidual aa  defined  in  aeetion  102(5)  of  ttie  De- 
vOopmental  IHaalrtlitiea  Servieea  and  Fa- 
cUitiea  Conatruction  AmendmenU  of  1950" 
and  inaerting  Die  following:  "haa  a  devtiop- 
mental  dUability  aa  defined  in  aeetion 
102(7)  of  the  Developmental  DUabilittea  Aa- 
aUtanee and  BiU  of  Ri^iU  Act  (42  UJS.a 
4001(7))". 

(2)  Section  202(f)  of  Die  Houaing  Ad  of 
1959  U  amended  by  atrileing  "aeetion  134" 
and  inaerting  "section  133". 

(3)  Section  20211)  of  ttie  Houaing  Ad  of 
1959  U  amended  by  atriking  "difference" 
and  inaerting  '■different". 

(g)  Rent  SvrPLEHENTa.— Section 
1011  j)l DID)  of  Die  Houaing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1945  U  amended  by  atrik- 
ing "divided" and  inaerting  "dividend". 
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mMB  aauiMovsBK 


(ml 


t  AMO  OauuimK  Autwomtrr.— 
I  U9CHH  «r  flte  MauUng  Act  of  tUt 

I  to  fMMl  Mt  foOOWK 

"(mHlJ  1%t  SterHmm  mm$.  to  tha  txUHt 
to  f^rofrlotton  Aeta^  inamrt  and 
umdtr  IM$  tmi  *urtne 
>UmI  wmr  1$U  to  m  aerrtgaf  omount  not 
to  MCtrt  #i.fM«MlM«l  M/bOom.- 

•YiU  fbr  Uumni  or  gfumntmd  loanj 
u»4»r  McHom  S$i  om  bakmlf  of  borrowtn  r»- 
ettvtmg  mMitmmet  nmdtr  ametlon  SilfaJaj  or 
rteattimg  g^immtmt  tomma  purmont  to  mc- 
Uom  S§2(f).  Xi.JMlTMlM* 

'(Bi    For    looMa    nmdar    aaetton     SM 

"(Ct  tor  toawntf  loaiu  rmOat  mcMow  5/f 
"^Oy  Wor  iMMTMl  faMM  midcr  mcMon  SiS. 
"«>  /br  locM  wadKT  McMon  S23(b/(lf(BK 

'"(Ft  For  «ite  loaiM  tM^cr  ««cM<m  S24. 
ASTHMA  ". 

fW  itonmuunoir  or  ArMnontunom.- 
Seetiom  S13(bf  of  M«  HouHti«  Act  of  1U$  U 
amendad  to  rood  oa  foOowa: 

"(b)  J%an  are  aMUtoriaad  to  be  appropH- 
otad  for  Aaeal  iMor  t»$t.  and  to  ramain 
■p«<ImM»  unta  axpandad,  the  fiOUnoina 
owtoftnta: 

"(t)  For  gniUa  under  aaetion  i»2(eKSKC), 

"(it    For    gramta     under    aaetion     5M. 

•^3)    For    purpoaaa    of    aaetion    SO$(e). 

STlXMe. 

"(4)  Sue*  atma  a*  may  be  naeeaaarg  to 
maet  paptmenta  on  notes  or  other  obUgationa 
Uanad  bp  the  Seeratarg  under  aection  511 
iiqmif  to — 

"(A)  the  aggregaU  of  the  contributiona 
mtiff  bp  the  Seeretorp  to  the  form  of  credit* 
on  pftactoal  due  on  loana  mode  purauant  to 
aaetkm  MX'  ontf 

"(Bt  the  intereat  due  on  a  aimilar  aum  rep- 
raaentad  bp  notea  or  other  obtigationa  iaaued 
bp  the  Seeratarp. 

"(i)  For  ftnaneiaX  aaaiatance  under  aae- 
tion il€,  n,»Tt.9»0. 

"(tt  For  granU  under  aection  523(/), 
tt,3»2,(HH>. 

"(11     For    pronta     under    aection     S3X 

t2$.»7t.»00." 

(c)  ttMtmu.  AaaoTAMCM  Panatrr  Con- 
lUAcn-SteUon  S13(c)  of  the  Houainp  Act 
of  1*49  ia  mmandad  to  read  aafoOowa: 

"(c)(l>  The  Seeratarp,  to  the  extent  ap- 
proved in  appropriation  Acta  for  flaeai  pear 
t$9i.  map  enter  into  rental  aaaiatance  pap- 
ment  contraeU  under  aection  S21laf(2}<A) 
aggraoatino  $190,319,000. 

"(2)  Anp  authorltp  approved  to  appropria- 
tion Acta  for  fiacal  pear  1999  or  anp  aucceed- 
iiw/lacal  pear  for  rental  aaaiatance  papment 
eontroeU  under  aection  i21(a)(2KA)  ihaU  be 
uaed  6v  the  Secretarp— 

"(A)  to  renew  rental  aaaiatance  papment 
eontraeta   that   expire   during  auch  flacal 


"(B/  to  provide  amounta  required  to  con- 
tinue rental  aaaiatance  papmenta  for  (he  re- 
ma/ining  period  of  an  exiating  contract,  in 
anp  caae  in  whUA  the  original  amount  of 
rental  aaaiatance  ia  uaed  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  term  of  the  contract:  and 

"(C)  to  make  additional  rental  aaaiataiux 
papment  eontraeta  for  exiating  or  newtp 
eomatrueted  dwtiUng  unita. ". 

(d)  SvmMmEKT/u.  RMirrAL  AaaiSTAiKE  Com- 
nucn.— Section  513  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  U  amended  6y  adding  at  the  end  the 
foUowing  new  aubaectton: 


"(d)  1%e  Seeratarp.  to  tlie  extent  approved 
to  appropriation  Acta  for  fiacal  pear  1999. 
wtmp  enter  into  S-pear  aupplemental  rental 
aaaiatanea  contraeU  under  aection 
902(e)(3)(D)  oggragattrng  $29,000.000. ". 

(a)  BMmaL  Hotmm  Loam  AxTnmtrrr.— Sec- 
tion 919(b)(4)  of  the  Houaing  Act  of  1949  U 
amendod  bp  atrikimg  "September  30.  1997" 
and  tmaertlng  "Septew^er  39. 1999". 

(f)  ItXnXUL  AMD  SMLr^HKLT  HOOatMO  OmAMT 

AMD  Loam  Avmoitrrr.— Section  523(f>  of  the 
Houaing  Act  of  1949  U  amended  bp  atrOeing 
"September  30.   1997"  and  inaerting  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1999". 
ate  Ml  mcom  urtu  roit  fahily  tucipiurr. 

(a)  IM  OaaatAL.— Section  501(b)(4)  of  the 
Houaing  Act  of  1949  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  aentence:  "Not- 
wUhatanding  the  preceding  aentenee,  the 
maximum  ineon^  levHt  eatabUahed  fbr  pur- 
poaea  of  thia  title  for  auch  fimiliea  and  per- 
aona  in  the  Virgin  lalanda  ahatt  not  be  leu 
than  the  higheat  auch  levOa  eatabUahed  for 
purpoaaa  of  thU  title  for  such  famUiea  and 
peraona  in  American  Samoa,  Ouam,  tlie 
Northern  Mariana  lUanda,  and  the  Truat 
Tarrltorp  of  the  Pacific  lalanda. ". 

(b)  AfUJCASOjrr.—The  amendment  made 
bp  aubaaetion  (a)  ahaU  be  applicable  to  any 
determitMtion  of  Higibilitp  for  aaaiatance 
under  title  V  of  the  Houaing  Act  of  1949 
made  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
ofthUAct 

SMC  m.  DKrtNmoN  or  rar  LOW.tMcoia  rAni. 
Lua. 
Section  501(b)(4)  of  the  Houaing  Act  of 
1949  (aa  amended  by  aection  202  of  thU  Act) 
la  fkrther  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
fMowlng  new  aentenee:  "For  purpoaaa  of  aa- 
aiatance under  aection  502,  tlie  term  "very 
low-income  familiea  or  peraona '  mean  fami- 
liea  and  peraona  lohoae  incomes  do  not 
exceed  the  applicable  levti  eatabliahed  pur- 
auant  to  the  preceding  aentencea,  or  SO  per. 
cent  of  l/u  statewide  nonmetropolitan 
median  income  (aa  determined  and  adiusted 
by  Die  Secretary  of  Housing  and  UrtMn  De- 
velopment in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture),  whichever  amount  la 
higher.". 

SMC  tat.  KVMAL  MOVaiMS  OCHOW  ACCOVMt*. 

Section  501(e)  of  the  Houaing  Act  of  1949 
U  amended  by  atriking  the  first  aentenee 
and  irtaerting  the  following:  "The  Secretary 
ahaU,  not  later  than  90  daya  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Houaing,  Community 
Development,  and  HomeUaaneaa  Prevention 
Act  of  1987.  establish  procedures  under 
which  any  borrower  under  this  title  may,  at 
the  option  of  the  borrower,  make  periodic 
papmenta  for  the  purpose  of  taxes,  insur- 
ance, and  auch  other  neceaaary  expenaea  aa 
the  Secretary  determlnea  to  be  approprl. 
ate.". 

SMC  Ml  MOMAL  BOVSIW  GVAMAMTKtO  LOAM  DKM- 
ONSTKATtON. 

Section  502  of  the  Houaing  Act  of  1949  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  aubaaetion: 

"(f)(1)  Of  the  total  loans  under  thU  sec- 
tion for  flacal  year  1999  or  any  succeeding 
flacal  year,  not  leas  than  5  percent  twt  more 
than  10  percent  sltall  be  guaranteed  loans  in 
accordance  with  this  section,  section  517(d). 
and  the  last  sentence  of  aection  S2Ua)(l)(A). 

"(2)  Loans  guaranteed  pursuant  to  this 
s^Utaection  a)iall  be  made  only  to  tMrrowers 
with  moderate  incomes  that  do  not  exceed 
115  percent  of  the  median  income  of  the 
area,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  with 
adjustments  for  smaller  and  larger  faml- 


age  aat  mvmal  uoiTAt.  mvatrte  DurLAOtmBifr 
pursfmon 

(a)  Sale  or  Rvkal  Rmmtal  HovarMo  to 
NoMMborrr  OmoAMiZATioMa  and  Pubuc  Aokm- 
cm.— Section  502(e)  of  the  Houaing  Act  of 
1949  U  amended  bp  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)(A)  OawwM  TO  axu.  to  MOMrmonr  omoA- 

MOATtOMa  AMD  PVBUC  AOKMCOM.— 

"(I)  IM  oaMKMAt.— Before  accepting  anp 
offer  to  prepay,  or  regueatlng  refinancing  In 
accordance  with  aubaaetion  (b)(3)  of,  any 
loan  made  or  Inaured  under  section  514  or 
SIS  pursuant  to  a  contract  entered  into 
before  December  21.  1979,  the  Secretary  shaU 
require  tlie  Itorrower  (except  as  provided  to 
sulfparagraph  (O))  to  offer  to  sell  the  aaalat- 
ed  fioualng  and  related  faeilltlea  Involved  to 
any  Qualified  nonprofit  orpanlaatton  or 
pulUlc  agency  at  a  fair  market  value  deter- 
mined fry  2  independent  appraisers,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  and 
one  of  whom  shall  be  aOeeted  by  the  borrow- 
er. If  the  2  appraisers  fail  to  agree  on  the 
fair  market  x>alue,  the  Secretary  and  the  bor- 
rower shaU  jointly  select  a  third  appraiser, 
whoae  appralaal  shall  6e  binding  on  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  borrower. 

"(ID  PXtUOD  rOK  WmCH  nEQVntEMKMT  Ami- 

CABLM.—lf,  upon  the  expiration  of  90  daps 
after  an  offer  Is  made  to  sell  houaing  and  re- 
lated faeilltlea  under  clause  li).  no  qualified 
nonprofit  organisation  or  public  agency  has 
made  a  bona  fide  offer  to  purchase,  the  Sec- 
retary may  accept  the  offer  to  prepay,  or 
may  request  refinancing  In  accordance  with 
stAaectlon  (bK3)  of  the  loan. 

"(B)  QuAurTKD  MOMFRorrr  onoAMiZAnoMa 
AMD  fuauc  Aovtcrxs.— 

"(I)  Local  MOMntorrr  okoamizattom  ox 
fuauc  AOMMcr.—A  local  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion or  pubUe  agency  may  purchase  housing 
and  rOated  facilities  under  this  paragraph 
only  if  the  organlxation  or  agency  is  deter- 
mined by  ttie  Secretary  to  be  capable  of 
managing  the  housing  and  related  facilities 
(either  directly  or  thrx}ugh  a  contract)  fbr 
the  remaining  period  of  the  loan  made  or  in- 
sured under  section  S14  or  515. 

"(ID  Natiosal  or  nxatoMAL  MOMrnonr  on- 
OAMJXATIOM.—If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  Is  no  local  nonprofit  organization  or 
public  agency  qualified  to  purchase  the 
housing  and  related  facilities  involved,  the 
Secretary  sluUl  require  Die  borrower  to  offer 
to  sell  Die  assisted  housing  and  related  fa- 
cilities to  an  existing  qualified  national  or 
regional  nonprofit  organization. 

"(C)  FiMAMCiMO  or  SALX.—TO  facilitate  the 
sale  described  in  subparagraph  (A).  Die  Sec- 
retary sliaU— 

"(I)  to  the  extent  provided  In  appropria- 
tion Acts,  make  an  advance  to  the  nonprofit 
orvanization  or  public  agency  whoae  offer  to 
purctiaae  is  accepted  under  this  paragraph 
to  cover  any  direct  costs  (other  than  Die  pur- 
chase price)  incurred  by  the  organization  or 
agency  in  purcliasing  and  assuming  reapon- 
alblllty  for  the  houaing  and  related  faeUltiea 
involved: 

"(ID  approve  the  aaaumpUon,  fry  the  non- 
profit organization  or  public  agency  in- 
x>olx>ed,  of  the  loan  made  or  insured  under 
iection  S14  or  515; 

"(ill)  to  the  extent  provided  In  appropria- 
tion Acta,  tranafar  any  rental  assistance 
payments  that  are  received  under  section 
S2 1(a)(2)(A).  or  under  section  9  of  the 
United  Stales  Housing  Act  of  1937.  with  re- 
spect to  the  housing  and  related  faculties  In- 
volved: and 

"(Iv)  to  Die  extent  provided  in  appropria- 
tion Acta,  provide  a  grant  to  Die  nonprofit 
OTVanicoMon  or  public  agency  whttse  offer  to 


purtOiaae  to  accepted  under  Mto  paragraph 
to  enable  the  organlMotUm  or  agency  to  pur- 
chaae  the  :ioualng  and  rOated  facUltlea  In- 
volved 

"(D)  Rmmt  umttatiom  amd  AMaaTAM<x.—The 
Secretarp  ahaO.  to  the  extent  provided  to  ap- 
propriation Acta,  provide  to  each  nonprofit 
organlaation  or  pmbllc  agency  purOiaaing 
housing  and  related  fadUtiea  under  thia 
paragraph  financial  asslstanee  (In  Die  form 
Of  forglveneaa  of  debt  or  monthly  papmenta) 
In  an  amovnf  neceaaary  to  enaure  that  the 
monttily  rent  payment  made  by  each  low 
income  family  or  person  residing  In  the 
housing  does  not  exceed  Die  maximum  rent 
permitted  under  section  521(a)(2)(A). 

"(S)  RxanucnoM  cm  subsxqukmt  tpamm- 
rtns. — Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B)(ll),  the  Secretary  may  not  approve  Die 
transfer  of  any  houaing  and  related  facul- 
ties purctiased  under  this  paragraph  during 
Die  remaining  term  of  Die  loan  transferred 
under  subparagraph  (C)(ii),  unleaa  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that— 

"(i)  Die  transfer  will  further  the  provialon 
of  housing  and  related  facilities  for  low 
Income  families  or  persona:  or 

"(ID  there  U  no  longer  a  need  for  auch 
houaing  and  related  facUltlea  by  low  Income 
famUlea  or  person*. 

"(F)  QKMKRAL  KMarmCTtOM  OM  ntXPAYtOMTS 

AMD  MMrtMAMCiMas.—Followlng  the  transfer  of 
the  maximum  number  of  dwOllng  uniU  set 
forth  in  atUtparagraph  (H)(1)  In  any  fiacal 
pear  or  the  maximum  number  of  dw^lng 
unite  for  which  budget  authority  ia  avaU- 
able  in  any  flacal  year,  the  Secretary  may 
not  accept  in  such  fiscal  year  any  offer  to 
prepay,  or  request  refinancing  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b)(3)  of.  any  loan 
made  or  insured  under  section  514  or  515 
pursuant  to  a  contract  entered  Into  before 
December  21.  1979.  except  In  accordance 
with  aiU>paragraph  (G).  The  limitation  ea- 
tabUahed In  thU  aubparagraph  ahall  not 
apply  to  an  offer  to  prepay,  or  requeat  to  re- 
finance, if,  following  the  daU  on  which  such 
offer  or  requeat  is  made  (or  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  Die  Housing,  Com- 
munity Development,  and  Homelessness  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1987.  whichever  occur*  later) 
a  12-month  period  expires  during  which  no 
tntdget  authority  is  avaiUMe  to  carry  out 
this  paragraph.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  Secretary  shaU  allocate 
ttudget  auOiority  under  this  paragraph  in 
the  order  in  which  offers  to  prepay,  or  re- 
quest to  refinance,  are  made. 

"(Q)  ExcvTtoN.—Thi*  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  any  offer  to  prepay,  or  any  request 
to  refinance  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)(3).  any  loan  made  or  Insured  under  sec- 
tion 514  or  SIS  pursuant  to  a  contract  en- 
tered into  before  December  21, 1979,  if- 

"(i)  Die  borrower  enter*  into  an  agreement 
uiith  the  Secretary  Dial  obligates  the  borrow- 
er (and  succesaora  in  Intereat  thereof)  to  uH- 
Uae  the  aaaUted  houaing  and  rOated  facUl- 
tlea for  the  purpoaaa  specified  In  aection  514 
or  515,  a*  the  caae  may  be,  for  the  remaining 
term  of  Die  loan  (but  not  to  exceed  the  20- 
pear  period  beginning  on  the  date  €tn  which 
the  loan  to  made  or  inaured);  or 

"(ID  the  Secretary  determlnea  that— 

"(I)  tenants  of  the  houHng  and  rOated  fa- 
dUtiea financed  with  the  loan  will  not  fre 
dlatiaeed  due  to  a  ctiange  in  the  uae  of  the 
houaing,  or  lo  an  inereaae  in  rental  or  other 
chargea,  aa  a  result  of  Die  prepayment  or  re- 
financing; or 

"(ID  there  to  an  adequaU  supply  of  aafe. 
decent,  and  affordable  rental  houaing 
within  2S  milea  of  the  houaing  and  retated 
faculties  and  sufficient  actions  liave  been 


taken  to  ensure  that  the  rental  housing  wtU 
be  made  available  to  each  tenant  upon  dto- 
plaeement 

"(H)  FUMDIMO.— 

"(I)  BuDQET  uttrrATiOM.-Not  more  than 
5,000  dweUlng  unita  may  be  transferred 
under  thia  paragraph  In  any  flacal  year,  and 
the  budget  authority  that  may  be  provided 
under  thia  paragraph  for  any  flacal  pear 
may  not  exceed  Die  amounts  required  to 
carry  out  this  paragraph  uHth  respect  to 
such  number. 

"(ID  RtnautaKiaMT  or  bxjkal  BoostMO  m- 
auBAMC*  rvMD.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Rural  Houaing  Inaur- 
ance  Fund  such  sums  aa  may  be  neceaaary  to 
relmburae  the  Fund  for  financial  aaaiatance 
provided  under  thia  paragraph  and  aection 
517(j)(7). 

"(I)  DtrmmoM.—For  purpoaaa  of  thia 
paragrapli.  the  term  "nonprofit  organiza- 
tion' meana  any  private  organiaation— 

"(i)  no  pari  of  the  net  earning*  of  lofticft 
invrei  to  the  benefit  of  any  member,  found- 
er, contributor,  or  Individual;  and 

"(ID  that  to  apprxned  by  the  Secretary  aa 
to  financial  reaponaibUity. 

"(J)  RxafjULTtOMa.—Notwithatanding  aec- 
tion 534,  the  Secretary  ahaU  laaue  final  regu- 
lationa  to  carry  out  thia  paragraph  not  later 
than  SO  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
Of  Die  Housing,  Ojmmunity  Development, 
and  Homelessness  Prevention  Act  of  1987. 
The  Secretary  ahaU  prxtvide  for  the  regula- 
tions to  take  effect  not  later  than  4S  daps 
after  the  dale  on  which  Die  regulations  are 
issued.". 

(b)  NoncM  or  Poastau  PttxFAYtaMn  amd 
RxrmAMcmaa.— Section  502(c)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  (as  amended  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section)  is  further  amended  fry 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)(A)  Advamck  motkx  or  kuoolm 
pROJKcrs.—The  Secretary  sAoZI  publlaih  In  the 
Federal  Register  a  timely  notice  of  the  hous- 
ing and  related  facUltlea  for  which  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  accept  an  offer  to 
prepay,  or  to  request  refinancing  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b)(3)  of,  loans  made 
or  Inaured  under  aection  514  or  515.  The  Sec- 
retary ahaU  publlah  auch  notice— 

"(i)  not  later  than  30  daya  after  the  daU  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Houaing,  Community 
DevOopment,  and  HomeUaaneaa  Prevention 
Act  of  1997,  In  the  case  of  any  loan  made  or 
Inaured  purauant  to  a  contract  entered  Into 
before  December  21, 1979;  and 

"(li)  not  leaa  than  1  year  before  the  Secre- 
tary ia  authorized  to  accept  an  offer  to 
prepay,  or  to  requeat  refinancing  in  accord- 
ance with  aubaeetlon  (b)(3)  of.  any  other 
loan. 

"(B)  Notice  or  orrtu  to  prktay  or  rm- 
QVEST  or  RKriNAMcma.—Aa  aoon  a*  praetica- 
ble  after  receiving  an  offer  to  prepay,  or  re- 
queatlng  refinancing  In  accordance  with 
aubaaetion  (b)(3).  of  any  loan  made  or  in- 
aured under  aection  514  or  515,  the  Secretary 
aliaU  provide  notice  of  the  offer  or  requeat 
(through  publication  in  Die  Federal  Regiater 
and  otherwiae)  to  the  public,  the  tenant*  of 
the  houaing  and  related  fOcUitiea  Involved, 
and  the  rumprofit  orpaatieatlona  and  public 
agencie*  that  the  Secretary  conaiden  guaii- 
fied  to  purchaae  Die  houaing  and  related  fa- 
cUltlea.". 

(c)  Use  or  Rural  Houeimq  Imspramce 
FvMD.— Section  517(i)  of  the  Houaing  Act  of 
1949  ia  amended— 

(1)  by  atriking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5); 

(2)  try  strUcing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragrat^  (9)  and  inaerting  ";  and";  and 


(3)  l>y  adding  at  the  end  thefbOowing  new 
paragraph: 

"(7)  to  provide  advaneea,  financial  aaaiat- 
ance, and  other  papmenta  required  to  carry 
out  section  502(c)(3). ". 
ssc  tar.  UQtJtitKmviT  op  local  consvltatioh 

POP  DOUKSTK  PAMM  LABOA  POVaOK. 

(a)  IMSVRXD  Loam  Prooram.— Section  514 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  la  amended  by 
adding  at  Die  end  Die  following  new  subtee- 
tlon: 

"(i)  The  Secretary  may  not  insure  a  loan 
under  thia  aection  (regardleaa  of  the  number 
of  units  proposed  to  be  included  in  the  houa- 
ing and  related  facUltlea  involved)  unleaa 
the  apiriication  for  the  loan  indtuiet  a  certi- 
fication that  the  applicant  has  conauUed 
with  Die  unit  of  general  local  government  in 
which  the  houaing  and  related  faeUitiea  are 
to  be  located". 

(b)  Qramt  Prooram.— Section  519  of  the 
Houaing  Act  of  1949  to  amended  fry  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  neic  «ub«ection.- 

"(j)  The  Secretary  may  not  provide  finan- 
cial aaaiatance  under  this  section  (regardleaa 
of  the  number  of  unita  propoaed  to  Ite  in- 
cluded in  the  houaing  and  related  fddUtiea 
involved)  unless  Die  application  far  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  includes  a  certificaUon 
that  the  applicant  has  consulted  with  Ote 
unit  or  general  local  government  in  whiA 
Die  housing  and  related  facUiUes  are  to  be 
located. ". 

(c)  AppucABiLTrr.—The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  thall  apply  only  to  appUea- 
Uoiu  submitted  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

SEC  tea.  DOwmoM  or  domkstk  pamu  lapok. 

(a)  IMSURKD  Loam  PxooRAM.—Seetion 
S14(f)(3)  of  the  Houaing  Act  of  1949  U 
amended  to  read  aafbOowa: 

"(3)  the  term  'domeatic  farm  Uibor"  meana 
any  person  (and  the  fdmUy  of  ntc/i  peraon) 
toAo  receives  a  substantial  portion  of  his  or 
her  income  from  primary  production  of  ag- 
ricultural or  aquacultural  commodities  or 
Die  fiandling  of  auch  commoditlea  in  the  un- 
prooeaaed  stage,  without  respect  to  the 
source  of  employment,  except  Dial  (A)  sutA 
peraon  shaU  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
or  a  peraon  legally  admitted  for  permanent 
reaidence;  and  (B)  auch  term  include*  any 
per»on  (and  the  famUy  of  auOi  peraon)  who 
to  retired  or  dtooMed.  btU  who  waa  domeaUe 
farm  labor  at  the  time  of  reUrement  or  be- 
coming disabled. ". 

(b)  Oramt  Prooram.— Section  519(g)  of  Me 
Houaing  Act  of  1949  to  owiended— 

(1)  by  «triMn9  "ond"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2); 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  ";  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  the  term  'domestic  farm  labor'  ha*  the 
m«anin0    given    such    term    in    aection 
S14(f)(3).". 
SSC  tea.  LoaTArtoN  op  pus  on  mvmal  mmmtal 

BOVSINC  LOANS. 

Section  515  of  the  Houaing  Act  of  1949  ia 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 

new  aubaaetion: 

"(q)(l)  Except  aa  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  no  fee  may  be  impoaed  by  or  for  Ote  Sec- 
retary or  any  other  Federal  agency  on  or 
with  reaped  to  a  loan  made  or  Inaured 
under  this  section. 

"(2)  A  fee  may  be  imposed  by  or  for  Ote 
Secretary  or  any  other  Federal  agency  on  or 
with  respect  to  a  loan  made  to  or  inaured  fbr 
a  for-profit  entity  under  tftto  section,  except 
that  such  fee  may  not  exceed  the  fee  imposed 
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by  tka  Saentmrg  of  JVmiata*  mnd  Vrtm»  Dt- 
■rtoyifiif  Jbr  th»  Htm*  Iw  afmettvU*. 

"(V  Prior  to  M«a*HaMii«  or  miUmg  My 
M  vmUr  yaraynf*  liK  A«  Swntery  McB 
•MtaKI  to  Om  Comermt  a  moMm  umd  «X9te- 
Mctkm  <»r  t»«  »ro9oaat  m  or /m  mUion.". 


AcMcm  5i5  0/  eito  ITotuiiw  ite<  q^  1U»  (ma 
amnSa*  »v  mcMom  Mt  qT  tM(  mcMoiU  U 
/^filter  ■wwii^jd  tv  mdding  »t  tMt  end  Vu 
/bOowtay  iM»  atiAMeMoN.- 

"f  W  TIW  Aervtanr  «•«»  »«*  c*'**  out  thU 
aoetUm  in  my  MamMr  Ma<  would  cavM 
koMiiur  «iid  r«l«torf  /tetfUta*  >br  loMc*  a 
iocM  to  MMle  or  fiiMirMi  undtr  »U  tetlon 
to  bteom*  imaHgtbU  tor  a  to«»«ieoM«  Aotw- 
tiW  tax  eratfU  wider  weMon  42  of  th*  inUr- 
nml  JtoMMiM  CMC  or  iMA  ". 
SIC  MIL  agcnoH  u$  onuunm  uatmrB  and 
mmr     coHtmamoH     UQuatM- 


SeetUM  Hi  of  M«  Hofuing  Act  of  194$  (<u 
mmtndad  by  mettam  il9  of  thit  tectionJ  U 
fwUhtr  umndod  6y  adding  mt  M<  end  Me 
jtoOowdiff  new  nibweMon.- 

"(aJ  n*  Stentmry— 

"(V  may  raowlrt  Otmt  Me  inittai  operatlno 
rmervt  wider  Mto  McMon  may  te  In  Me 
A>nM  ((T  on  irrcvocaMe  Utter  of  eredU:  and 

"(Xt  may  not  ragnifv  more  Man  a  J  per 
oen<  conMbvMon  to  tvHtv. ". 
SK  tu  MOLU  AMBA  ajuamcAnoK 

(a)  Hold  Htumwn—SoetUtn  Sit  of  the 
Houting  Act  of  194$  to  amended  by  ttriJUno 
"September  S0.  IttT"  in  the  laat  tentence 
and  inaertintf  "Aptember  39.  lUt". 

(b)  KuaanJTT  or  Rvmal  Amka  Pkoxjmate 
TO  Vmmah  AMMA.—Seetion  S20  of  the  Housing 
ilc<  of  t$4$  to  amended  in  the  flrtt  tentence 
by  ineertinff  b<A>r»  "part  of  or  aaaoeiated 
with"  the  fotUnDing:  "(except  in  the  eaae  of 
foieno,  in  Me  StmU  of  CoUfomia)". 

ux  pmocgmmn  n*  MMOvcmti  or  unwm- 


Section  S21(a)(tKBi  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1U$  to  amended  by  oddiny  at  Me  end  M« 
fattawing  new  tentence:  "In  the  coee  of  aa- 
tiatanee  provided  under  thia  awbparagraph 
with  respect  to  a  loan  under  aection  S02.  the 
Secretary  may  not  reduce,  cancel,  or  refuse 
to  renew  the  assistance  due  to  an  increase 
in  Ote  adjusted  income  of  the  borrower  if  the 
reduction,  eaneeOalion.  or  nonrenewal  will 
cause  the  bottowet  to  be  unable  to  reaaon- 
abtp  «0bfd  the  retuUing  paymento  negnired 
wider  the  loan. ". 

WC  IM  MgrtTAL  AMOTAMCB  ntMAMT  COHmUBV- 

no/L 
Subaeetlona  (a)(2)(A).  (aXiXCf,  and  (e)  of 
section  521  of  the  Houaing  Act  of  1U$  are 
each  amended  by  inaerMny  at  Me  end  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  addition,  the 
Secretary  shaU  not  increase  such  rent  in  any 
t2-month  period  by  any  percentage  Mot  will 
reauU  in  vacancies  in  rental  units  asaiated 
under  thia  title  in  any  area  becauee  of  the 
avaUalMity  of  alternative  a/fordabU  hous- 
ing in  the  area. ". 
«C   m.  KVMAL  POVaniG  HtKSKMVAnom  GMAJfr 

moaum. 
Section  533(h)  of  the  Houaing  Act  of  t$4$ 
to  amended— 

(1)  by  inaerHng  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  tltall,  rtot  later  Oian  the 
expiration  of  tlu  30-day  period  following  ttie 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Housing,  Com- 
munity Ztevelopment,  and  Homelestneu  Pre- 
vention Act  of  l$t7,  issue  regulations  to 
curry  out  the  program  of  ffranta  under  tub- 
aection  (a)(2).". 


am:  tie.  tnmr  or  MMVCiCV  cuuir  m  mvmai 

AMMAa. 

The  Secretary  of  Houaing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Mat!  conduct  a  study  of  the 
avaOabUity  and  use  of  funds  for  Me  pur- 
Onaae  and  iwkprovement  of  reaidential  real 
property  in  mrai  antoe,  partientarty  in  com- 
mwUtiee  that  have  popuUMona  of  not  more 
tkun  2.t»$  indioidnato.  Not  later  than  AprU 
1.  l$t$.  the  Secretary  ahaU  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  detailed  report  setting  forth  Ote 
findings  of  the  Secretary  at  a  result  of  the 
study, 
uc  UT.  OUT  amiKiaufT  AimmuTV  or  SEOIK- 

TAMT. 

Section  S10(e)  of  the  Houaing  Act  of  1$4$ 
to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  compromise,  adfuat.  reduce,  or  charge- 
Off  daimt,  and  adjust,  modify,  nUfordinute. 
or  release  the  lermt  of  tecurity  inttrumenta, 
leaaea.  contracta.  artd  agreementt  entered 
into  or  adminiatered  by  tlu  Secretary  under 
thia  title,  aa  eireumataneea  may  require,  in- 
cluding the  releaae  of  bonowert  or  others  ob- 
ligated on  a  debt  ftom  pertonal  litMlity 
with  or  without  payment  of  any  conaider- 
ation  at  tAe  time  of  the  eompromite.  adfutt- 
ment,  reduction,  or  <^arge-off  Of  any 
claim:". 
«c  na  MAjn/rACTViuD  Kovsisa 

Section  502(e)  of  tlu  Houaing  Act  of  1$4$ 
to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(3>  A  loan  that  may  be  made  or  inaured 
under  thia  section  with  respect  to  a  manu- 
fOctured  home  on  a  permanent  foundation, 
or  a  manufactured  home  on  a  permatunt 
foundation  and  a  lot.  shall  be  repayable  over 
the  same  period  at  would  be  applicable 
under  section  203(b)  of  the  NcMonal  Hous- 
ing Act". 

wc  tin  LOA/i  rACKAOMC  »r  NONmom  omoANi- 
gAtrom. 

Section  SOI  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1$49  U 
amended  by  adding  at  tlu  end  tlu  following 
new  subsection: 

"(h)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
'development  cost'  shall  include  the  packag- 
ing of  loan  and  grant  applications  arui  ac- 
tions related  thereto  by  public  and  private 
nonprofit  organiaationt  lax  exempt  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  l$it. ". 
8KC  MM  KVMAL  iVOCS/JVC  TtCHNKAL  AmgNDHM/tTS. 

(a)  Dxraarroim. —Section  S01<b)<3)  of  the 
Houaing  Act  of  1$4$  ia  amended  by  striking 
"ia  a  developmentaUy  diaabled  individuai  aa 
defined  in  aection  102(7)  of  the  Development 
DiaabUitiea  Services  and  Facilities  Con- 
etmetion  Act"  and  inserting  the  following: 
"has  a  developmental  disability  as  defined 
in  section  102(7)  of  the  Developmental  DU- 
abUities  AssUtance  and  BiU  of  RighU  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  9001(7))". 

(b)  Tamm  Laboh  HovsoKi.— Section 
S14(fHl>  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1$4$  to 
amended  by  itrUcing  "artd"  at  the  end. 

(c)  Hovamo  km  Eu)*MLr  FAMJuaa. —Sec- 
tion SlS(o)(l)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1$4$  to 
amended  by  striking  "effective". 

(d)  Loam  to  Low-  and  Modmmatk-Imcome 
FAtaLoa.— Section  521(a)  of  the  Houaing  Act 
0fl$4$  to  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (IXA),  by  strUdng  ' ". 
except"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"^targes":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(A).  by  striking  ";  or" 
and  inserting  ",  or". 

(e)  Hovamo  roa  Rvkal  TiunfMxs.— Section 
522(a)  of  the  Houaing  Act  of  1$4$  U  amend- 
ed by  etrMiny  Me  comma  after  "Health  ". 

(f)  CoMDomnavM  Hovamo.— 

(1)  Section  S2Ka>  of  the  Houaing  Act  of 
1$4$  to  amended  by  striking  "and"  the  first 
place  it  appears. 


(2)  Section  S29(c)  of  the  Houaing  Act  of 
1U$  to  amended  by  ttriking  "and"  the  flrtt 
place  it  appears. 

(g)  Hovamo  PHMUMVAnoM  Oaaifn.— 

<1)  Section  533(e)(l)(B)(HV  of  the  HouHng 
Act  of  1$4$  to  amended  by  inaerHng  "to" 
before  "refuae". 

(2)  Section  533(g)  of  the  Houaing  Act  of 
1$4$  it  amended  by  ttriking  "pereone  of  low 
income  and  very  low-income"  and  inaerting 
"low  income  familiea  or  persona  and  very 
low-income  familiea  or  peraona". 

rmS  IH—MOKTGAGK  mSVMANCS  AND 
SMCONDAMY  MOKTGAa  MAMUT  MtOGMAMS 


SuttUs  A—fMA 

JVC  SSI.  rKBMAMMirr  mavmAHCK  Avraomnr  rom 
ruA. 

(a)  RxftAia.—Each  of  the  following  provi- 
sions of  law  is  repealed: 

(1)  Section  217  of  the  National  Houaing 
Act 

(2)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  221(f)  of 
the  National  Houaing  Act 

(SI  The  last  sentence  of  lection  23S(h)(l). 
tectum  23Slm).  and  the  last  tentence  of  tec- 
tum 23S(q)(l),  of  the  National  Housing  Act 

(4 J  Section  244(d),  and  tlu  Uut  tentence  of 
tectum  244(h),  of  the  National  Houaing  Act 

(5)  The  laat  tentence  of  aection  245(a)  of 
the  National  Houaing  Act 

(t)  The  second  tentence  of  tecUon  80$(f)  of 
the  National  Houaing  Act 

(7)  The  tecond  tentence  of  tection  810(k) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act 

(St  The  tecond  tentence  of  aection  1002(a) 
of  the  NatioTMl  Homing  Act 

($)  The  tecond  tentence  of  tection  1101(a) 
of  the  National  Houaing  Act 

(b)  AMENDMam-.—The  first  tentence  of  tec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  NatUmal  Housing  Act  it 
amended  by  ttriking  "and  not  later  than 
September  30,  1$37,". 

age  tat  umiTATioN  on  ahovnt  to  bk  insvbbd 

VNDKB  NA  TIONAL  BOVSINC  ACT. 

Section  531  of  the  National  Houaing  Act  to 
amended  to  read  aa  foOowa- 

"UMTTATION  ON  COtatmONTS  TO  maVKM  LOAMS 
AND  HOKTOAOKS 

"Sac.  531.  (a)  The  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  enter  into  commitmentt  to  inture 
loant  and  mortgages  under  thit  Act  itiall  be 
effective  for  any  fitcal  year  only  to  tuch 
extent  or  in  tuch  amounts  as  are  or  hat>e 
been  provided  in  appropriation  Actt  for 
tuchfUcal  year. 

"(b)  Notwithttanding  any  other  proviaion 
of  law  and  tubiect  only  to  the  abtertce  of 
qualified  requettt  for  tnevnxnce,  to  the  au- 
thority provided  in  Mto  Act  and  the  limita- 
tion in  tubtectUm  (a),  the  Secretary  thaU 
enter  into  commitmentt  during  fitcal  year 
1$98  to  inture  mortgaget  under  thia  Act  with 
an  aggregate  principal  amount  of 
9100.000.000,000.". 

SMC  Ml  UMITATION  ON  FtDKBAl  BOVSING  ADMIN- 
anUTION  UaVBANCK  FBMMIVia. 

Section  203(e)  of  the  National  HouHng  Act 
it  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  tentence:  "In  tlu  case  of  any  mort- 
gage secured  by  a  1-  to  4-famUy  dwelling,  the 
total  premium  charge  thall  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  3.9  percent  of  the  original 
principal  obligation  of  the  mortgage  if  the 
Secretary  requires  (1)  a  single  premium 
charge  to  cover  the  total  premium  obliga- 
tion of  the  insurance  of  the  mortgage;  or  (2) 
a  periodic  premium  clxarge  over  less  than 
the  term  of  the  mortgage  ". 

sate  tSi.  CBAN6K  IN  DBrMmON  OF  YMTKBAN. 
The  National  Houaing  Act  ia  amended— 
(1)  by  inserting  before  tlu  period  at  the 

end  of  the  flrst  undesignated  paragraph  of 


aection  203(b)(2)  the  following:  ".  except  that 
peraona  enitotiny  in  Me  orwed  forcea  after 
September  7.  1$90,  or  entering  acHve  duty 
after  October  19,  1$91,  shaa  have  their  eligi- 
bUity  determined  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3103A(d)  of  title  39.  United  Stales 
Code":  and 

(2)  by  inserHng  befbre  the  semicolon  ot  the 
end  of  sectUm  220(dK3KA)(il  the  following: 
",  except  that  persons  enlisting  in  the  armed 
forces  after  September  7,  1$90,  or  entering 
active  duty  after  October  19. 1991.  thaU  have 
their  OigibOity  determined  in  accordance 
with  tection  3103A(d)  of  Utle  39.  United 
Statet  Code". 

SIC  tea.  UMITATION  ON  VSK  OF  aiNCLK  FAMILY 
MOBTGAGB  INSVBANCt  BY  INYB8T0BB. 

(a)  In  OaNKtiAL.— Section  203  of  the  Na- 
tional Houaing  Act  it  amended  by  interting 
the  following  new  tubaection  before  tubtec- 
tion  (h):  ^ 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  may  inture  a  mort- 
gage under  Mto  titU  that  to  tecured  by  a  1- 
to  4-fdmUy  dwelling,  or  approve  a  tubatitute 
mortgagor  with  respect  to  any  such  mort- 
gage, only  if  the  mortgagor  to  to  occupy  the 
dwOling  as  his  or  her  principal  residence  or 
aa  a  aecondary  reaidence,  aa  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  occupancy  requirement  estab- 
lished in  paragraph  (1)  thaU  apply  only  if 
the  mortgage  involvet  a  principal  obligation 
that  fTPfprf*.  at  appropriate,  75  percent  of— 

"(A)  the  appraised  value  of  the  dwOlino: 

"(B)  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  there- 
placement  cost  of  the  property; 

"(C)  Ou  sum  of  the  estimates  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  cost  of  repair  and  rehabilitation 
and  the  value  of  the  property  before  repair 
and  rOiabilitation;  or 

"(D)  the  sum  of  the  ettimatet  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  cott  of  repair  and  rehabilitation 
and  the  amount  (at  determined  by  tlu  Secre- 
tary) required  to  refinance  exitting  indebt- 
ednett  secured  by  the  property,  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  property  refinanced  under  section 
220(d)(3)(A),  any  existing  indebtedruss  in- 
curred in  connection  with  improving,  re- 
pairiny,  or  rOiabUitating  the  property. 

"(3)  The  occupancy  requirement  estab- 
lished in  paragraph  (1)  thaU  not  apply  to 
any  mortgagor  (or  co-mortgagor,  at  oppro- 
priaU)  that  it— 

"(A)  a  public  entity,  aa  provided  in  tection 
214  or  247; 

"(B>  o  private  nonprofit  or  public  entity, 
04  provided  in  tection  221(h)  or  23S(j); 

"(C)  an  Indian  tribe,  aa  provided  in  tec- 
tion 249;  or 

"(D)  a  terviceperton  who  it  unable  to  meet 
tuch  requirement  becaute  of  hit  or  her  duty 
ataignment,  aa  provided  in  tection  219  or 
tubtecUon  (b)(4)  or  (f)  of  tection  222. 

"(4)  For  purpoaea  of  thia  tubaection,  the 
term  'tubttitute  mortgagor'  meant  a  perton 
who,  upon  the  releaae  by  a  mortgagee  of  a 
previoua  mortgagor  from  pertonal  liability 
on  the  mortgage  note,  aaaumea  tuch  lUMlity 
and  agreea  to  pay  the  mortgage  debt". 

(b)  CONTOKtaMO  AMKNtmattTS.— 

(1)  Section  203(b)(2)  of  the  National  Hout- 
ingAct  it  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  tentence.  by  ttriking 
"(whether"  and  all  that  foUowt  through 
"purpotet)";  and 

(B)  in  the  tecond  tentence.  by  ttriking  the 
following:  "to  be  occupied  at  a  principal  ret- 
idence  of  the  owner". 

(2)  Section  203(b)  of  the  National  Houaing 
Act  to  amended  by  ttriking  paragraph  (9). 

(3)  Section  203(h)  of  the  National  HouHng 
Act  to  amended  by  ttriking  "to  the  owner 
and  occupant  and". 

(4)  Section  203(i)  of  the  National  HouHng 
Act  it  amended— 


(A)  by  ttriking  the  firtl  proviao;  and 

(B)  by  ttriking  "further"  the  firtt  place  U 
appears. 

(5)  The  firtt  tentence  of  tectum  203(o)(2) 
of  the  National  HouHng  Act  to  amended  by 
ttfiMny  "occupant". 

(9)  The  firtt  tentence  of  tection  203(p)(2) 
of  the  National  HouHng  Act  to  amended  by 
jtriMny  "oumer-occupont"  ond  inaerting 
"owner". 

(7)  The  fourth  tentence  of  tection  214  of 
the  National  HouHng  Act  it  amended  by 
itriMny  the  fbUowino:  "lAoU  be  tlu  owrur 
and  occupant  of  the  property  or". 

(9)  Section  219  of  the  National  HouHng 
Act  to  amended— 

(A)  by  etriJfciny  "that  the  mortgagor  be  the 
occupant"  and  interting  "with  reaped  to  Ou 
occupancy  of  the  mortgagor";  and 

(B)  by  ttriking  "occupy  the  property"  each 
place  it  appeart  and  inaerting  "meet  tuch 
requirement". 

($)  Section  220(d)(3)(A)  of  the  National 
HouHng  Act  it  amended— 

(A)  by  interting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clauae 

(i): 

(B)  by  ttriking  dautet  (ii)  and  (Hi); 

(C)  in  dauae  (iv).  by  ttriking  the  follow- 
ing: "(except  aa  provided  in  claitae  (Hi))"; 
and 

(D)  by  redeaignating  clauae  (iv)  aa  clauae 
(ii). 

(10)  Section  221(d)(2)  of  the  National 
HouHng  Act  ia  amended— 

(A)  by  ttriking  the  colon  at  the  end  of  aub- 
paragraph  (A)(iv)  and  aU  that  foUowt 
through  "Provided  further.  That"  the  firtt 
place  it  appears,  and  inaerting  ",  except 
that": 

(B)  by  etriitiny  "i»rorided.  That  (i)"  and 
all  that  foUowa  through  "(1)  in"  and  inaert- 
ing the  following:  "Provided,  That  (i)(l)  in"; 

(C)  by  ttrilciny  the  penuUimaU  proviao; 
and 

(D)  in  the  Uut  proviao.  by  etrOriny  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  if  the  mortgagor  ia  the  ovmer  and 
an  occupant  of  the  property  tuch"  and  in- 
terting "the". 

(11)  Section  221(d)(9)(ii)  of  the  National 
HouHng  Act  it  amended  by  striking  the  fol- 
lowing: "it  an  oumer-occupant  of  the  proper- 
ty and". 

(12)  The  firtt  tentence  of  tection  221(h)(9) 
of  the  National  HouHng  Act  is  amended  by 
ttrikirtg  "and  occupied". 

(13)  Section  221(h)(9)  of  the  National 
HouHng  Act  it  amended  by  ttriking  the  fol- 
loiDing:  "if  one  of  the  unitt  it  to  be  occupied 
by  tlu  owTur". 

(14)  SubtecUont  (b)(4)  and  (f)  of  tection 
222  of  the  N<iti07ua  HouHng  Act  are  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "as  a  principal  residence" 
after  "occupiet  the  property"  each  place  it 
appears. 

(15)  Section  223(a)  of  the  NatUmal  Hout- 
ing  Act  it  amended  by  interting  after  "thit 
Act "  the  first  place  U  appears  the  following: 
"other    than    the    limitation    in    tection 

203(g).". 

(19)  The  first  sentence  of  tection  223(e)  of 
the  National  HouHng  Act  ia  amended  by  in- 
terting after  "title  XI, "  the  foUowing:  "other 
than  the  limitation  in  tection  203(g).". 

(17)  Section  234(c)  of  the  National  Hoot- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  striking  Ou  fourth 
sentence. 

(19)  Section  235(i)(3)(A)  of  Ou  National 
HouHng  Act  is  amended  tty  striking  Ou  fd- 
lowing:  "one  of  Ou  unitt  of  which  it  to  be 
occupied  by  Ou  owrur  and". 

(1$)  Section  23S(j)(9)  of  Ou  NatUmal 
HouHng  Act  it  amended  by  ttriking  Ou  fol- 
lowing: "if  otu  of  the  uniU  it  lobe  occupied 
by  Ou  owner". 


(c)  Sbpbal  or  Vacatkmi  amd  Sbabomal  Ho 
iHavBAMCB  Pboobam.— Section  203  of  the  Nor 
tional  Houaing  Act  ia  amended  by  ttriking 
tubaection  (m). 

(d)  ArpucABOJrr.—The  amendmenta  made 
by  thia  aection  thaU  apply  only  with  reaped 
to- 

(1)  mortgaget  inaured^ 

(A)  purauant  to  a  conditional  commit- 
ment ittued  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thit  Act;  or 

(B)  in  accordance  with  Ou  direct  endorse- 
ment program  (24  CFR  200.193).  if  the  ap- 
proved underwriter  of  the  mortgagee  tigna 
Ou  appraiaal  report  for  the  property  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  Mto  ilct; 
and 

(2)  the  approval  of  tubttitute  mortgagort, 
referred  to  in  Ou  arrundnxent  made  by  tub- 
tection  (a),  if  Ou  origiruU  mortgagor  wot 
tubiect  to  tuch  amendment 

(e)  Transition  Provisions.— Any  mortgage 
inrurance  provided  under  title  II  of  the  No- 
tlonai  HouHng  Act  at  it  exiated  immediate- 
ly before  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  thia 
Act,  ahaU  continue  to  be  governed  (to  the 
extent  applicable)  by  Ou  provitiont  apecl- 
fied  in  eubeectione  (a)  through  (c),  aa  tutA 
proviaiona  exiated  immediately  befbre  audi 
date 

SBC  tat.  ACTIONS  TO  BKDVCB  LOBSSS  VNDBB 
SINGLE  FAMILY  MOBTGAGB  tNSimANCB 
FBOGBAM 

Section  203  of  the  National  HouHng  Act  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  OufOOowing 
new  tvbaeclioru: 

"(r)  The  Secretary  thaU  take  appropriate 
acHont  to  reduce  lottet  under  Ou  mortgage 
inturance  program  carried  out  under  thit 
tection.  Such  actioru  thall  include— 

"(1)  independent  verlfteatlon  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  loan  approval  of  the  ability  of  bor- 
rowers to  pay,  to  be  carried  out  by  the  leatt 
experuive  method  of  veriftcatUm— 

"(A)  with  reaped  to  not  lett  than  10  per- 
cent of  Ou  mortgage  applicatione  aubmitted 
by  each  lender  in  both  the  direct  endorse- 
ment and  prior  approval  programs;  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  not  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  Ou  mortgage  appticotione  involving 
properties  located  in  admintotratioe  reyione 
of  the  Department  of  HouHng  and  Urban 
Development  where  Ou  defdult  raU  on  mort- 
gages insured  under  this  section  exceed*  120 
percent  of  the  naJtUmaX  default  rate  on  tuch 
mortgaget  during  the  mott  recent  12-month 
period  for  which  data  are  available; 

"(2)  an  annual  review  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  rate  of  early  teriout  defaults  and  claims, 
in  accordance  with  tubaection  (t); 

"(3)  independent  verification  by  Ou  Secre- 
tary of  all  credit  reports  in  the  case  of  sales 
of  investor-owrud  properties  when  tlu  mort- 
gagors have  no  prior  credit  history; 

"(4)  independent  verification  by  Ou  Secre- 
tary of  aa  appraisals  involving  investor- 
owned  property  that  is  acquired  by  the  in- 
vestor leu  than  12  months  prior  to  Ou  date 
of  Ou  mortgage  application;  and 

"(5)  requiring  reviews  of  Ou  credit  stand- 
ing of  each  perton  seeking  to  aaaume  a  mort- 
gage inaured  under  thit  tection  during  the 
24-month  period  following  (A)  Ou  dale  on 
which  the  mortgage  it  endorsed  for  inaur^ 
ance;  or  (B)  the  daU  of  a  previoua  aaawmp- 
tUm  of  Ou  mortgage. 

"(t)  In  conducting  fiOd  reviewt  of  ap- 
praitalt,  Ou  Secretary  may  not  uae  the  tero- 
icea  of  fee  appraitert  who  are  employed  by 
the  Secretary  to  appraiae  Hngle-family 
dwellings  that  are  subject  to  mortgages  in- 
sured under  Mto  title. 

"(tXl)  To  reduce  losses  in  connection  with 
mortgage  ineuranoe  programa   under  thU 
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McMoN.  Om  Smsntmm  iltM  mint,  not  lm» 
Am  «tM«allK  »»mt»«f  mHv  mHow  4»- 
JkmUa  mmd  elmtmu  tovoMaa  merlgagam  mp- 
prom*  wUr  tMa  mehfem.  On  M«  taHa  of 
A«  f*v«m  Otm  StetHmrw  i^M  »o«/V  taeh 
tgm  vto  /br  tlU  •rfmiiUctrBMM 
«•  dttenniiMri  6y  0k«  AwrtterK  hat 
trmml  rmtt  ^  mi*9  mfiamt  dc- 
Jtailta  wttf  etatau  imrtMt  OtM  prweaMna  iwar. 
M  em  motU^emOom,  Om  Stentmm  ihaU  n- 
«tt<f«Mdk  wtorlgattt  to  nihmU  m  report  bw 
m  *U»  4»Urmi»ti  bv  M«  8oentnr%  tluU 
eomimttu  lAJ  mn  uplmmmHtm  A>r  th»  oAom- 
normmi  rate  tj  mrit  trUnu  4t/kidU  and 
ctetau:  IB)  a  pimn  Mr  eometlvt  action  (if 
appheahlBJ,  both  with  rmptet  to  morigagea 
in  4^mU  and  fh*  general  moTtgogt-vnee**- 
tag  atstem  of  the  morlgagee;  and  (C)  tfu 
data  6v  mMc*  th*  eorreeHve  action  wia  be 
began  and  eamtgMad.  tf  the  Secretary  doe* 
not  agree  with  the  pint  or  tOtedele  for  im- 
pttmentaUam,  a  mMtmaOii  agreeable  plan 
and  eekedmU  thaU  be  determined. 

"(V  FailMfe  of  a  mortgagee  to  enbmit  a 
report  aeeeptabU  to  the  Seeretarg  by  the 
date  determined  bv  the  Secretary  or  to  eotn- 
HMNM  or  complete  the  plan  for  corrective 
action  bw  the  date  agreed  upon  by  the  Seere- 
tmrp  mav  be  camee  for  taapeneion  of  the 
mortgagee  from  participation  in  programi 
amder  ana  Acf. 
aac  m.  awtauMCK  or  smaovatwd  Mranwr 


<aJ  Avnmurr  to  trnvne  RMFouMcata.— 
Section  UVatH)  of  the  National  Boaaing 
Act  to  amtended  in  theflnt  proviao  by  inaert- 
ing  a/Ur  "eaeeept  that"  the  fcOowtng:  "(At 
the  principal  amoant  of  any  audi  refinanc- 
ing mtortgage  mag  agiMl  the  outatanding 
balance  of  an  exlaiing  mortgage  inaured 
pamant  to  aectUm  24S.  V  the  amount  of  the 
monthlg  papment  doe  under  the  refinancing 
mortgage  to  Icm  than  that  due  under  the  ex- 
Uttng  mortgage  ftr  the  momtti  in  which  the 
refinancing  mortgage  to  executed;  and  <B)". 
(b)  TtaMDMTXMr  or  Aumoairr  to  Imtme.— 
Section  i45fb)  of  the  national  Houaing  Act 
to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
tng  MW  aentence:  "Ho  loan  or  mortgage  may 
be  iMwrwl  under  thU  aubeection  after  the 
daU  of  the  enactment  of  the  Houaing.  Com- 
munity DevHopment,  and  Homeleaaneaa  Pre- 
vention Act  of  iM7.  except  purtuant  to  a 
commitment  to  tnaure  entered  into  on  or 
before  auOi  date.". 

ate  Ml  MMmAMOUK  jfwn&icv  oavMAMCK  ro* 
goanrAU,  NtmaiHs  gom^  anna- 
laourm    camm    rACUJrm.    amd 

POAMPAMPCAMggOiaa. 

(a)  Statk  OamwicAnoK  RMQinxMiairr.— 
Section  2iHf}(4KD/ of  the  Mattonal  Houaing 
Act  ia  amended  to  read  aa  foOowe: 

"ID)  the  applicable  reguiremenU  for  eertif- 
ieatet,  atudiea,  and  atatemenU  ofaection  232 
Ifor  the  exiaHng  nuraing  home,  intermediaU 
care  faeili^  board  and  care  home,  or  any 
comMNaMon  thereof,  propoaed  to  be  refi- 
naneed)  or  of  aecMon  242  Ifor  Me  extodiw 
Koepitel  propoaed  to  be  refinanced)  have 
been  met ". 

lb)  RMwauMcmo  IiatnuMca  roe   Nvhsino 

HOMMO,    linWMMEDUTt    CaRM    FACIUTtKB,    AMD 

BoAMO  AMD  Cams  Hoiaa.— Section  223lf)  of 
the  NatUmai  Houaing  Act  to  anieiMfed— 

<1J  in  paragraph  ID.  by  inaerting  after 
"exUHng  hoepital"  the  foUowimg:  "lor  extol- 
ing  i»«rfiii0  home,  exiating  intermediate 
care  fOeOity,  exieMtw  board  and  care  Home, 
or  any  combination  thereof)":  and 

12)  in  paragraph  14)  lather  titan  in  aub- 
paragraph  ID)),  by  iiuertiiw  after  "exUHng 
hoepital"  each  place  it  appears  t)ie  follow- 
ing: "lor  exiating  nuraing  home,  exiating  in- 
termediaU care  faeitity,  exiatirtg  board  and 
care  Home,  or  any  combination  thereof)  "■ 


Ic)  BM€WiAnom.—TKe  Secretary  of  Houa- 
ing and  Urban  Development  ahall  iaeue  racA 
regulatlona  aa  may  be  neceaaary  to  carry  out 
Ote  amendment  made  by  thia  aection  by  not 
later  than  tKe  expiration  of  the  »g-day 
period  following  tHe  date  of  tlu  enactment 
of  thia  Act 

SMC  JM  MNiKucv  JMMOUAfCS  ro»  mpaoK 
gomn  imwanEDiATK  cam*  rACtu- 

fin  ANO  POAMD  AHD  CAMM  BOmPM 

la)  tmvMAiKx  rom  Pvmuc  Ntmamo 
HamMM.-Seetion  2S2lb)ll)  of  the  National 
Houaing  Act  to  ametuled  by  iiwertiNtf 
"pubUc  faciHty, "  be/ore  "proprietary". 

lb)  RMQVtMMMKMT  Of  STATW  A^MtOVAl SeC- 

tUtn  232ld)l4)IA)  of  the  National  Houaing 
Act  to  ameiuied  by  inaerting  at  the  end  the 
following  tiev  aentencea:  "If  no  aueh  State 
agency  extoto.  or  if  Die  StaU  agency  exiaU 
InU  ia  not  empowered  to  provide  a  certifica- 
tion UuU  there  ia  a  need  for  the  Home  or  fa- 
cility or  comiHned  Home  and  facility  aa  re- 
quired in  clauae  li)  of  tfie  flrtt  aentence,  the 
Secretary  aluUl  not  iiwitre  any  mortgage 
under  thia  mcMou  itnleM  li)  the  StaU  in 
which  Die  Home  or  facility  or  comltined 
Home  and  facUity  to  located  Haa  conducted 
or  commiaaUmed  and  paid  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  independent  atudy  of  market  need 
and  fiaaibility  Diat  ID  ia  prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  Die  principlea  ealablialied  by 
Ou  American  InaHtuU  of  Certified  Public 
Aceountanta;  III)  ataeaaet,  on  a  marketwide 
baaia,  the  impact  of  Die  propoaed  Home  or  fa- 
cility or  combined  Home  and  facUity  on, 
and  Ua  rOationahip  to,  other  Health  care  fa- 
ciliMe*  and  aervicea,  the  percentage  ofaeeaa 
beda,  demographic  proiectiona,  aUematlve 
Health  care  deiivery  ayatema,  and  Die  reim- 
Ifuraement  atructure  of  the  Home,  facUity.  or 
combined  Home  and  fauHlity;  (III)  to  ad- 
dreaaed  to  and  to  acceptabU  to  the  Secretary 
in  form  and  tubatance;  and  (IV)  in  Die  event 
Die  State  doea  not  prepare  the  atudy,  to  pre- 
pared by  a  financial  conaultant  u^io  ia  ae- 
lected  by  Die  StaU  or  Die  applicant  for  mort- 
gage inewrance  and  to  approved  by  Die  Sec- 
retary: and  (ii)  Die  StaU  compliea  with  Die 
other  proviaiona  of  thia  aubparagrapH  Diat 
would  oDierwiae  be  required  to  be  met  by  a 
State  agency  deaignated  in  accordance  with 
aection  404(a)(1)  or  aection  tS21  of  Die 
Public  HealDi  Service  Act  THe  propoaed 
mortgagor  may  reimburae  Die  StaU  for  Die 
coat  of  Die  independent  fiaaibUity  atudy  re- 
quired in  Die  preceding  aentence.  In  the  caae 
of  a  email  intermediaU  care  facUity  for  Die 
menfolty  retarded  or  developmentaUy  die- 
abled,  or  a  board  and  care  Home  Houaing  leaa 
than  to  individuala.  Die  StaU  program 
agency  or  agenciea  reaponaibU  for  licenaing, 
certifying,  financing,  or  monitoHng  Die  fa- 
cUity or  Home  may,  in  Hen  of  Die  require- 
menU  of  clauae  (V  of  Die  Diird  aentence,  pro- 
vide Die  Secretary  with  written  tupport 
identifplng  the  need  for  the  facUity  or 
Home.". 

(c)  RMOVLATioiia.~The  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  UrtMn  Development  a/uiU  itaue  »uch 
regulationa  aa  may  be  neceaaary  to  carry  out 
the  amendmenU  made  by  thia  aection  by  not 
later  Dian  Die  expiration  of  the  90-day 
period  following  Die  daU  of  the  enactment 
afthUAcL 
SMC  tia.  MMQVtMMianr  or  statw  AmovAL  pom 

MOMTKAGM    UOVMAMCM    POM    MOMPI- 
TALA 

(a)  iM  Qemvul.— Section  242(d)(4)  of  Die 
National  Houaing  Act  to  amended  by  inaert- 
ing at  the  end  Die  following  new  aentencea: 
"If  no  tucH  StaU  agency  exiata,  or  if  Die 
StaU  agency  extoto  but  to  not  empowered  to 
provide  a  certification  Dial  there  to  a  ti«ed 
for  the  Hoepital  aa  aet  forth  in  clauae  (A)  of 


the  firat  aentence,  the  Secretary  ahaU  not 
Inrar*  any  mortgage  under  thia  aection 
unleaa  IA)  the  StaU  in  whiOi  the  Hoepital  to 
tocatod  haa  conducted  or  eommiaaioned  and 
paid  for  the  preparation  of  an  independent 
atudy  of  market  need  and  feaaibUity  that  li) 
ia  pitpared  in  accordance  with  tlu  princi- 
ple* eatabHahed  by  the  American  InatituU  of 
Certified  Public  Aceountanta;  (ii)  aaaeaaea, 
on  a  marketwide  baaia,  the  impact  of  the 
pmpxteed  hoepital  on,  and  ito  relotioneAip 
to,  other  health  care  faeUitiea  and  aervicea, 
the  percentage  of  exeeaa  bed*,  demographic 
prcttoctione,  altemalioe  health  care  delivery 
ayatema,  and  the  reimlturaement  atructure  of 
the  Hoepital;  (Hi)  ia  addreaaed  to  and  to  ac- 
ceptabU  to  the  Secretary  in  form  and  aub- 
atance;  and  (iv)  in  the  event  Die  StaU  doea 
not  prepare  the  atudy,  to  prepared  by  a  fi- 
nancial conaultant  ejected  by  the  StaU  and 
approved  by  Die  Secretary;  and  (B)  the  StaU 
compliea  with  the  other  proviaiona  of  thia 
paragraph  Diat  would  oDierwiae  be  required 
to  be  met  by  a  StaU  agency  deaignated  in 
accordance  with  aection  t04(aKl)  or  aection 
1521  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  THe 
propoaed  mortgagor  may  reimburae  the 
StaU  for  Die  coat  of  the  independent  feaaibU- 
ity atudy  required  in  the  preceding  aen- 
tence.". 

(b)  RMavLATioia.—The  Secretary  of  Houa- 
ing and  Urban  Development  aliaU  iaaue  auch 
regulationa  aa  may  be  neceaaary  to  carry  out 
Die  amendment  made  by  thU  aection  by  not 
later  Dian  Die  expiration  of  Die  90-day 
period  following  the  daU  of  the  enactment 
QfOiUAcL 

SMC  til.  MOMTQAGM  nnVMAMCM  FOM  njMUC  MOert- 
TALM 

(a)  Eumnunoii  or  AoorrtoMAL  Collatkmul 
RxQutKKMXim  Foa  Pvmuc  Hoarn-ALS.— Sec- 
tion 242(a)  of  the  National  Houaing  Act  to 
amended  by  adding  at  Die  end  Die  following: 
"Such  aaaiatance  ahall  be  provided  regard- 
leaa  of  Die  amount  of  public  financial  or 
oDier  aupport  a  Hoapilal  may  receive,  and 
Die  Secretary  aliall  neiDier  require  addition- 
al tecurlty  or  collateral  to  guarantee  auch 
support  nor  impoae  more  atringent  eliffitM- 
ity  or  other  requiremenU  on  piMicly  owned 
or  supported  HotpMaU. ". 

(b)  Cmmiut  roM  Exisrma  KQUtraatrr  amd  Im- 
FHoma/fra.— Section  Z42ld)l2>  of  the  Na- 
tional Houaing  Act  to  amended  by  atriking 
Die  matter  preceding  aubparagraph  (A)  and 
inaerting  Die  following: 

"(2)  THe  mortgage  stiall  involve  a  princi- 
pal obligation  in  Die  amount  requeated  by 
Die  mortgagor  if  ««cA  amount  doea  not 
exceed  90  percent  of  the  eatimated  replace- 
ment coat  of  the  property  or  project  includ- 
ing—". 

(c)  ComvfUKD  Use  or  Lrrms  or  Cmedtt.— 
Section  242(d)  of  Du  National  Houaing  Act 
ia  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph 

"(41  To  Du  extent  that  a  privaU  nonprofit 
or  public  facUity  mortgagor  is  re^vired  by 
the  Secretary  to  provide  cash  equity  in 
exeeaa  of  the  amount  of  Die  mortgage  to  com- 
pUU  the  project.  Die  mortgagor  ahaU  be  enU- 
tled.  at  Die  option  of  the  mortgagee,  to  fund 
the  exeeaa  with  a  Utter  of  credit  In  auth 
event,  mortgage  proceed*  may  be  advanced 
to  Die  mortgagor  prior  to  any  demand  being 
made  on  Du  Utter  accredit ". 

Id)  iMMMDun  PmocKaajMO  or  ArrucATtoMs 
ro*  Puauc  HoerrrAUt.— Section  242(fi  of  Du 
National  Houaing  Act  to  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  Du  following:  "THe  Secretary 
sfiaU  begin  immediatHy  to  proceaa  applica- 
tiona  of  public  facUitiea  for  mortgage  insur- 
ance under  thia  aection  in  accordance  with 


regulationa,  guidainea,  and  procedurea  ap- 
plicable to  faeUitiea  of  privaU  nonprofit 
corporatioru  and  aaaociationa. ". 

UC    sit    HOMTGAeK    ISBVMAMCM    ON   MAWAUAN 
gOUM  LANVa  AMP  INDIAN  MMSMMVA- 

noNa. 
la)  ArrucAMiUTY  or  Moktoaom  Imbvmamcm 
OM  Hawaoam  Home  Lamdo.— Section  247lc)ll) 
of  the  National  Houaing  Act  ia  amended  by 
inaerHng  before  the  period  at  Du  end  the  fol- 
lowing: "lor.  in  Du  caae  of  an  indiridtial 
who  auceeeda  a  aptmae  or  parent  in  an  inter- 
eat  in  a  leaee  of  Hawaiian  Home  landa,  such 
lower  percentage  as  may  be  estabUahed  for 
ntcft  racceseion  under  aection  209  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Homes  Commiaaion  Act  1920.  or 
under  the  correaponding  proxHaion  of  the 
Conatitution  of  the  StaU  of  Hawaii  adopted 
under  aection  4  of  Du  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to 
provide  for  Du  admiaaion  of  the  StaU  of 
Hawaii  into  Du  Union',  approved  March  It. 
1959  173  Stat  5/)". 

lb)     MOMTOAOM     iMaVtUMCX     OM     HAWAOAM 

Homx  Lambm  as  QaucunoMS  or  Qmmkmal  Im- 
bvmamcm POMD.— Section  247  of  the  National 
Houaing  Act  ia  amended— 

(1)  by  redeaignaHng  aubaection  Ic)  aa  aub- 
eection (d);  and 

(2)  by  inaerting  after  subsection  lb)  the  fol- 
lowing new  ncbaection.' 

"Ic)  Notwithstanding  any  other  proviaion 
of  thU  Act  the  inaurance  of  a  mortgage 
uHng  Du  autliority  contained  in  thU  aec- 
tion ahaU  be  Du  oUigation  of  Du  Oeneral 
Inaurance  Fund  eatabliahed  in  aection  519. 
THe  mortgagee  shaU  be  eligibU  to  receive  Du 
beneflU  of  inaumnee  aa  provided  in  aection 
204  with  reaped  to  mortgagee  inaured  purtu- 
ant to  thto  Mction.  except  Diat  11)  all  refer- 
encea  in  aection  204  to  Du  Mutual  Mortgage 
Inaurance  Fund  or  the  Fund  ahaU  be  con- 
atrued  to  refer  to  the  Oeneral  Inaurance 
Fund;  and  12)  all  referencea  in  aection  204  to 
aection  203  ahaU  be  conatrued  to  refer  to  Du 
aection  under  whUh  Du  mortgage  to  in- 
aured.". 

(C)  MOHTOAOM  IMSVMAMCM  OM  IMDIAM  RXSER- 
VATIOM8  AS    OBUQATIOMa   Or  OMMKKAL   IMSUM- 

AMCM  FVMD.— Section  248  of  Du  National 
Houaing  Act  to  amended— 

(1)  in  paragrapha  13)  and  IS)  of  atUtaection 
If),  by  atrUelng  "inaurance  fund"  eocfc  ploce 
it  appeara  and  inaerting  "Oeneral  Inaurance 
Fund": 

12)  by  redeaignaHng  aubaectiona  If).  Ig). 
and  (h)  aa  aubaectUma  Ig),  Ih),  and  li),  re- 
apectively;  and 

13)  by  ineertinp  after  aut>aection  (e)  the  fol- 
lowing new  eitbaection.- 

"If)  Notwithatanding  any  other  proviaion 
of  thia  Act  the  inaurance  of  a  mortgage 
uaing  Du  auDiority  contained  in  thia  aec- 
tion ahaU  be  Du  obligation  of  Du  Oeneral 
Inaurance  Fund  eatabliahed  in  section  519. 
The  mortgagee  shaU  be  eligibU  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  injuronce  aa  provided  in  section 
204  with  respect  to  mortgages  insured  purau- 
atU  to  DiU  section,  except  that  (1)  aU  refer- 
ences in  section  204  to  Du  Mutual  Mortgage 
Insurance  Fund  or  Du  Fund  shall  be  con- 
strued to  refer  to  the  Oeneral  Inaurance 
Fund;  and  (2)  all  references  in  aection  204  to 
section  203  sliall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the 
section  under  which  the  mortgage  to  In- 
ntred.". 

SMC  tit  CO-maVMANCS  HtOGMAM. 

Section  244  of  Du  National  Houaing  Act  to 
amended  by  striking  subsection  Ic). 

SMC  MI4.  INCMMAMM  IN  AVtWOMtTT  TO  IM8UMM  AD- 

jvaTAMit  MAIM  amoLM  FAmar  homt- 

C4CC& 

(a)  IM  Ommmmal.— Section  2511c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Houaing  Act  to  amended  to  read  aa 
foUowa: 


"(c)  The  aggregaU  number  of  mortgagee 
and  loana  inenred  tmder  thU  section  in  any 
fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  20  percent  of  Du 
aggregaU  number  of  mortgages  and  loaru 
insured  by  the  Secretary  under  thia  titU 
during  the  preceding  flacal  year. ". 

lb)  COMFOMtOMa  AMKMDSOMn.— 

11)  Section  2451c)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  to  amended  in  Du  last  aentence  by  atrOc- 
ing  ".  aection  2S1.". 

12)  Section  2S2lg)  of  the  National  Houaing 
Act  ia  amended— 

(A)  by  atriking  the  first  comma  and  insert- 
ing "and";  and 
IB)  by  striking  ".  and  aection  251". 

aMC  tit.  PKNALTIMa  FOM  MQtmV  aKIMMlNa 

la)  PvMCHASM  or  DwKLUMO  Subject  to 
Loam  im  DMrAin.T.— Section  912  of  the  Houa- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1070  U 

11)  in  paragraph  11).  by  inaerting  "lindud- 
ing  condominiuma  and  cooperativea)"  after 
"dweOinga": 

12)  in  paragraph  12).  by  inaerting  after 
"due"  the  following:  ".  regardleaa  of  whether 
the  purchaser  to  obligated  on  Du  loan";  and 

13)  in  Du  matter  following  paragraph  (3)— 
IA)    by   atriking    "45.000"   and    inaerting 

"2250,000";  and 

(B>  by  striking  "three"  and  inaerting  "5". 

lb)  Use  or  Funds  Dkkjvkd  From  PRoratrr 
SuBJXCT  TO  Loam  im  Default.— TitU  II  of  the 
Nationai  Housing  Act  to  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  aeetUm: 

"EQUITY  SKnaOMO  PEMALTT 

"Sec  254.  Whoever,  aa  an  owner,  agent  or 
manager,  or  loAo  to  otherwise  in  custody, 
control,  or  poaaeaaion  of  property  that  ia  ae- 
curity  for  a  mortgage  noU  that  to  inewrvd, 
ac^nired:  or  Held  by  the  Secretary  purauant 
to  aection  203.  207.  213.  220.  221ld)l3). 
221(d)(4).  2231  f),  231,  232.  234.  236.  2381c), 
241,  242.  244,  408,  or  810,  or  titU  XI,  or  to 
mode  pttrmant  to  aection  202  of  Du  Houaing 
Act  Of  1959,  wia/uUy  use*  or  authorisea  the 
uae  of  any  part  of  the  rente,  assets,  proceeds, 
income  or  other  funda  derived  from  property 
covered  by  such  mortgage  noU  during  a 
period  w/ien  the  mortgage  noU  is  in  default 
or  the  project  is  in  a  nonaurplua  caah  poai- 
tion  aa  defined  by  the  regulatory  agreement 
covering  auch  property,  for  any  purpoae 
other  than  to  meet  actual  or  neceaaary  ex- 
pense* that  include  expenaea  approved  by 
Du  Secretary  if  auch  approval  is  required 
under  Du  terms  of  Du  regulatory  agreement 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  8250.000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  year*,  or  both  ". 

(c)  COMFOIUBMO  AaoMDMEMTS.— Section  239 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  amended- 

(1)  by  atriking  "imsukmd"  in  the  aection 
Heading; 

(2)  by  atriking  "(a)"  after  "Smc.  239.";  and 

(3)  by  atriking  aubaection  lb). 

SMC  tit.  AtrraoMirr  fom  smcmstamy  to  ihposk 

ova  MONKY  PMNALTIMS. 

(a)  In  OEMKRAU-TiOe  II  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  laa  amended  by  aection  315  of 
thia  Act)  to  further  amended  by  adding  at 
Du  end  the  following  new  aection: 

"AVTWaUTT  FOR  SECRETARY  TO  atPOSE  CmL 
mOMXr  FMMALTtEa 

"Sec.  255.  la)  Im  (^meral.— 

"ID  Whenever  a  mortgagee  approved 
under  aection  203.  a  lender  holding  a  con- 
tract of  ineitrance  tender  titU  I.  or  an  indi- 
vidual violatea  any  of  Du  requiremenU  of 
thU  Act  a*  *et  forth  in  subsection  (b).  the 
Secretary  may  impoae  a  civU  money  penalty 
on  Du  mortgagee,  lender,  or  individual  in 
accordance  with  the  proviaiona  of  thU  aec- 
tion. THU  penalty  OiaU  be  in  addition  to 
any  avaUabU  civil  remedy  or  any  other 
availabU  civil  or  criminal  penalty,  and  may 
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be  impoaed  whether  or  not  the  Secretary  im- 
poaea  other  adminUtratlve  aanctions. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  the  penalty  may  not 
exceed  81,000  for  each  violation,  aa  deter' 
mined  by  the  Secretary,  except  that  the  max- 
imum penalty  for  all  violations  by  a  par- 
ticular mortgagee,  lender,  or  individual 
during  any  1-year  period  shall  not  exceed 
81.000,000.  In  the  case  of  a  conttnutng  viola- 
tion, aa  determined  by  tike  Secretary,  each 
day  stiall  constituU  a  aeparaU  violation. 

"(b)    VIOLAT70M8   FOR    WWCM  PKMALTY  MAT 

Be  IMP08ED.—The  Secretary  may  impoae  a 
civil  money  penalty  under  atU>aection  la)  far 
any  of  the  following  violation*  by  a  mortga- 
gee, lender,  or  individual: 

"ID  Unleaa  expreaaly  permitted  by  atatuU 
or  regulation,  transfer  of  a  mortgage  inaured 
under  section  203  to  a  mortgagee  not  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  or  transfer  of  a  loan 
to  a  transferee  that  to  not  holding  a  contract 
of  inaurance  under  titU  I. 

"12)  FaUure  of  a  nonsupervised  mortgagee, 
aa  defined  by  Du  Secretary— 

"(A)  to  aegregaU  all  eecroio  fund*  received 
from  a  mortgagor  for  ground  rents,  taxea,  as- 
sessmenta,  and  inntranoe  premiMm*;  or 

"(B)  to  depoaU  ««cfc  funda  in  a  apecial  ac- 
count with  a  financial  inatitution  whose  ae- 
eounU  are  ineitred  by  the  Federal  DepotU 
Inaurance  Corporation,  the  Federal  Savinga 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  or  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration. 

"(3)  Diaburaal  of  escrow  funds  for  any  pur- 
pose other  Dian  the  purpoae  for  wfcicfc  such 
funda  are  received. 

"(4)  Submiaaion  to  the  Secretary  of  infor- 
mation Dtat  Du  mortgagee,  lender,  or  indi- 
vidual knew  waa  falae,  in  connection  with 
any  mortgage  insured  under  aection  203,  or 
any  loan  that  to  covered  by  a  contraet  of  in- 
aurance under  titU  I. 

"IS)  Hiring  or  retaining  in  employment  an 
officer,  director,  principal,  or  employee  with 
knowledge  thai,  at  the  time  of  hire  or  tohOe 
in  employment  laa  appropriated  the  person 
waa  under  auapenaion  or  debarment  by  Du 
Secretary. 

"It)  Submiaaion  of  a  false  certification  to 
the  Secretary. 

"(7)  FaUure  to  comply  with  an  amend- 
ment certification,  or  condition  of  approval 
aet  forth— 

"(A)  on  Du  application  of  a  mortgagee,  or 
lender,  for  approval  by  Du  Secretary;  or 

"(B)  on  Du  notification  by  a  mortgagee,  or 
lender,  to  the  Secretary  concerning  eatab- 
liahment  of  a  ttranch  office. 

"(8)  Significant  or  aubatarMal  violation  of 
any  contract  with  the  Secretary  under  aec- 
tion 203  or  titU  I,  any  atatuU  or  implement- 
ing reguUMon  that  appUea  to  Du  programs 
administered  by  the  Secretary  under  aection 
203  or  Htle  I.  or  handbook  inetntction  or 
mortgagee  or  title  /  letter  that  ia  iaaued 
under  thU  Aet  and  mailed,  aent,  or  delivered 
to  a  mortgagee  under  aection  203  or  a  lender 
under  titUL 

"(c)  AoMMCY  Procedures.- 

"ID  THe  Secretary  ahaU  eatabliah  atand- 
arda  and  procedurea  governing  the  impoai- 
tion  of  CivU  money  penaltiea  under  aubaec- 
tion la).  The  atandarda  and  procedurea— 

"IA)  ahaU  provide  for  the  impoaition  of  a 
penalty  only  after  the  mortgagee,  lender,  or 
individual  haa  been  given  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  on  Du  record  by  a  Hearing  offi- 
cer authorised  by  the  Secretary  to  conduct 
Hearinga;  and 

"IB)  may  provide  for— 

"li)  uae  of  an  adminUtnMve  entity  to 
make  Du  determination  to  impoae  a  penal- 
ty, aubject  to  a  hearing  if  requested;  and 
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-nu  Hilton  9fm»v  dctenNtacMoN  or  order. 
or  iMtmioemtort  mttiift  oHaimofnm  a  hMt- 
ta*. 

•V2>  At  4Htrmimi»a  M«  mioiml  of  a  ym- 
•tty  wi4M'ra»MeM<mr«>.  M«  Saentarv  akaO 
tate  tato  flflooinu  M«  frrsvUir  9f  M«  QiOflniM; 
<mni  or  e«l9aMli<K  my  hUtora  i»f  prior  of- 
JUnam,  mbUUg  to  pmg,  ttm  of  Ott  Quaint— 
mUUt,  vQllKt  lUKm  oMIUy  to  coitM«««  in 
•MiraelkoAcr/tetort  of  Me  Sec- 
tatermint  in  ravnloMoM  to  be 
mMprofrtmti 

"fV  nke  tfetemtiaaMoii  of  the  Saentary  or 
orUr  of  Ou  Sterttrnm  impotina  a  penoily 
■Mler  nbmetUM  to)  akoil  not  6e  tuUeet  to 
mUw,  «xetpt  M  vrovtdtd  f»  miteeeM«m  <dJ. 

"(di  /UDKUL  Mmtikw  or  AoMMcr  Dmrnm- 
tunott-JUUr  extawMiw  oH  adminUtrative 
ieiiie«M  MtaMtaMMl  6»  Me  Saerttary  un4er 
mbaaettom  (cMlK  «  morlgogaa.  Undar.  or  in- 
MvUmal  aoaimat  whom  tha  Saeretarv  Aoj 
tmpoaat  u  eivO  momaw  penaUy  unOar  nAaec- 
MoM  f «/  MMV  oMsto  iMdteiaZ  rertew  of  the 
4ataTmimaiUM  or  oMar  of  tha  Saeratart  in 
tha  appropriate  CMUatf  Statot  diatriet  court, 
a»  prorMed  in  chapter  7  of  tUle  5.  United 
Stataa  Cod*. 

"(a}  AcnoM  ar  SBcmKTUtr  to  Collect  Pkm- 
ttrr.—if  <my  wtortaaoaa.  or  lender,  or  indi- 
vtfiMl  /Mb  to  comply  wUh  tha  determina- 
tion or  order  of  the  Saeratam  impoaing  a 
eivU  Money  yenatty  wuler  enteecMoN  (aJ. 
after  Me  deterwttnation  or  order  U  no  longer 
aaJbieet  to  ravtew  at  prmHded  bv  tubaeetiona 
(e}(t/  amd  tdl.  the  Seeratara  may,  acting 
Mroavlk  Me  Qameral  CooMaat  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Houaing  and  Vr1)an  Development, 
bring  wt  acMoN  in  an  approprlaU  United 
Stmtea  diatriet  court  to  otttain  a  monetary 
judgment  againat  the  mortgagee,  lender,  or 
individuat  and  tueh  other  rahef  at  may  be 
available.  The  wumetary  fudgment  May.  in 
the  diaeraHon  of  tha  court,  include  the  attor- 
neyaftaa  and  other  expenaet  ineurrad  by  the 
Seeretmry  i»  conmcHon  wiih  the  action. 

"if}  SnrtMtatrT  mr  S*cm*rMr.—Tha  Secre- 
tary Moy  coMproMiM,  modify,  or  remit  any 
eivU  money  penalty  that  may  be.  or  hat 
bean,  impoaad  under  thit  teetion. 

"<gl  RmotajkTmm.—TKe  Secretary  thall 
iaaue  tueh  ragulationa  at  may  be  neceuary 
to  carry  out  thit  taction. 

"(h)  Dtroarr  or  PaiuLTtEa  m  Iiuviumck 
rvKoa.—AU  civil  money  penolMe*  collected 
umder  thU  teetion  thaU  be  depotited  in  the 
appropriate  insurance  fund  or  fundt  ettab- 
Hahad  in  thU  Act,  and  thaU  be  availabU  for 
uaa  to  the  extent  approved  in  appropriation 
Aett.". 

<bl  ArrucAMiLn-r.—The  amendment  made 
by  tubeection  (a)  thaU  apply  only  with  re- 
aped to— 

<1)  violatioru  that  occur  on  or  after  the  ef- 
fective dale  of  the  regulotUmt  ittued  to 
carry  out  tueh  amendment:  or 

(2f  in  the  cote  of  a  continuing  violation 
(at  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  DevelopmentJ,  any  portion  of  the 
violation  that  oceurt  on  or  after  tueh  effec- 
tive date. 

SMC  UT.  pomB  tgiarr  conrEMUoti  koktsakk  m- 
mmAMcm  PEMomnunoM. 

la)  IM  Oemkmau— Title  11  of  the  National 
Houaing  Act  (at  amended  fry  teetion  316  of 
thit  Act)  it  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  teetion: 
"noKMvnuTKMr  moojujr  or  maimAMCK  or 

HOME  eQvrrr  coKVEoaKm  troitrataMa  rott 

ELOaMLT  HOtaOWMMMS 

"Sec.  256.  (a)  PvnroaE.—The  purpoae  of 
thit  teetion  it  to  auihoriee  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  a  demonttration  program  of  mort- 
gage inturance  designed — 

"(1)  to  meet  the  tpecial  needt  of  Oderty 
homeowners  by  reducing  the  effect  of  the 


economic  hardahip  caused  by  Me  inertating 
coete  of  meeting  healtK  houaing.  and  ttUh 
tUtence  needt  at  a  Hme  of  reduced  income, 
through  the  inturance  of  home  equity  con- 
version mortgaget  to  permit  the  conversion 
of  a  portion  of  accumulated  home  equity 
into  liquid  attett: 

"(2)  to  encourage  and  ineraaaa  the  in- 
volvement of  mortgageet  and  participantt 
in  the  tecondary  mortgage  market  in  the 
m€Jclng  and  servicing  of  home  equity  con- 
version mortgaget  for  elderly  homeowners: 


"(3)  to  require  the  evaluation  of  data  to 
determine— 

"(A)  the  extent  of  the  need  and  demand 
among  elderly  homeowners  for  intured  and 
uninaurad  home  equity  conversion  mort- 


'(B)  the  type*  of  home  equity  conversion 
mortgaget  that  best  serve  the  needt  and  in- 
terettt  of  elderly  homeowners,  the  Federal 
Qovemment,  and  lenders:  and 

"(C)  the  appropriate  scope  and  nature  of 
participation  fry  Me  Secretory  in  conriection 
with  home  equity  conversion  mortgages  for 
elderly  homeowner*. 

"(b)  DErmrrK>ia.—ror  purpotet  of  thit  tee- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  term  'elderly  homeowner'  and 
'homeowner'  mean  any  homeowner  who  it, 
or  whote  tpoute  it,  at  least  62  years  of  age  or 
(KcA  higher  age  at  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
tcribe. 

"(2)  The  termt  "mortgage",  "mortgagee", 
•mortgagor',  and  "State"  have  the  meaningt 
(^ven  tueh  termt  in  section  201. 

""(3/  TTle  term  "home  equity  conversion 
mortgage'  meant  a  first  mortgage  which  pro- 
vides for  future  payments  to  the  homeowner 
baaed  on  accumulated  equity  and  which  a 
homing  creditor  (at  defined  in  teetion 
i03(2)  of  the  <3am-St  Oermain  Depository 
IntHtutiont  Act  of  1M2)  U  authorised  to 
make  (A)  under  any  law  of  the  United  States 
(other  than  teetion  $04  of  such  Act)  or  appli- 
cable agency  regulatioru  thereunder:  (B)  in 
accordance  v>ith  teetion  S04  of  such  Act, 
notwithstanding  any  StaU  constitution, 
law,  or  regulation:  or  (C)  under  any  State 
constitution,  law,  or  regulation. 

"(c)  iMavmAMC*  AvmoiuTV.—The  Secretary 
may,  upon  application  fry  a  mortgagee, 
inture  any  home  equity  conversion  mort- 
gage eligH>le  for  insurance  under  thit  sec- 
tion and,  upon  such  terms  arut  conditions 
at  the  Secretary  may  pretcribe,  make  com- 
mitments for  the  inturance  of  tueh  mort- 
gaget prior  to  the  date  of  their  execution  or 
dittturtement  to  the  extent  that  the  Secre- 
tary determinet  luch  mortgaget— 

"(1)  have  promise  for  improving  the  flnan- 
cial  tituation  or  otherwite  meeting  the  tpe- 
cial needt  of  elderly  homeowners: 

"(2)  will  include  appropriate  tafeguardt 
for  mortgagors  to  offset  the  tpecial  ritkt  of 
tueh  mortgaget: 

"(3/  have  a  potential  for  acceptarice  in  Me 
private  mortgage  market:  and 

"(4)  be  eligible  for  purchate  fry  a  tecond- 
ary  market  inttitution. 

""(d)  tuantuTY  Requimememts.—To  be  eli- 
gU>le  for  inturance  under  thit  section,  a 
morUmfe  titall— 

"(1)  have  freen  made  to,  and  be  held  fry,  a 
mortgagee  approved  fry  Me  Secretory  as  re- 
sponaUUe  and  able  to  service  the  mortgage 
property: 

"(2)  have  been  executed  fry  a  mortgagor 
who— 

"(A)  qualifies  as  an  elderiy  homeowner 

"(B>  hat  received  adequate  counseling  fry 
a  Mird  party  (other  than  the  lender)  at  pro- 
vided in  subtection  Ig):  and 


"(C)  meett  any  tUUittonal  requirementt 
pretcribed  try  the  Secretary: 

"(3)  be  secured  by  a  dwelling  that  it  de- 
signed principally  for  a  l-family  reaidenee 
and  it  occupied  fry  Me  Mortoooor  and  that 
hat  a  value  not  to  exceed  the  moximttm 
d<Mar  amount  ettablithed  by  the  Secretary 
under  teetion  203(b)(2t  for  a  l-family  resi- 
dence; 

"14)  provide  that  prepayment,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  may  fre  made  without  penalty  at 
any  time  durinp  Me  period  of  the  mortgage: 

"(i)  provide  for  a  fixed  interett  rate,  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  mortgagor  and  the  mort- 
gagee: 

"(6)  contain  provitiont  for  satisfaction  of 
the  olriigation  tatitfactory  to  the  Secretary: 

"(7)  provide  that  the  homeowner  thall  not 
fre  liofrle  for  any  difference  between  the  rut 
amount  of  the  remaining  indebtedness  of  the 
homeowner  under  the  mortgage  and  the 
amount  recoDered  fry  the  mortgagee  from— 

"(A)  the  fOrecloture  tale:  or 

"(B)  the  inturance  benefltt  paid  pursuant 
to  subsection  (i)(ll(C);  and 

"(i)  contain  such  terms  and  prtwisions 
with  respect  to  ineuronce.  repairs,  alter- 
ations, payment  of  taxes,  default  reserve,  de- 
linquency charges,  foreclosure  proceedings, 
anticipation  of  maturity,  additional  and 
secondary  liens,  and  other  matters  at  the 
Secretary  may  prescrifre. 

"(ef  DiacLoauKEs  by  MoKr(uaxK.—The  Sec- 
retary thall  require  each  mortgagee  of  a 
mortgage  intured  under  thit  teetion  to  make 
available  to  the  homeowner— 

"(1)  at  the  time  of  the  loan  application,  a 
written  lilt  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
third-party  iriformation  lourcet  who  are  ap- 
proved fry  the  Secretary  at  retpontible  and 
afrle  to  provide  the  information  required  try 
tutnection  (f): 

"(2)  at  leatt  10  dayt  prior  to  loan  cloting, 
a  ttatement  explaining  the  homeowner"t 
rightt,  obligationi,  and  remedies  with  re- 
spect to  temporary  absences  from  the  home, 
late  payments,  and  payment  default  by  the 
lender,  all  conditions  requiring  tatisfaxtion 
of  the  loan  ofriigation,  and  any  other  infor- 
mation that  the  Secretary  may  require:  and 

'"(3)  on  an  annual  basis  (t>ut  not  later 
than  January  31  of  each  year),  a  statement 
summarizing  the  total  principal  amount 
paid  to  the  homeowner  under  the  loan  se- 
cured fry  the  mortgage,  the  total  amount  of 
deferred  interett  added  to  the  principal,  and 
the  outttanding  loan  balance  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  year. 

'"(f)    iMrOEMATtOM    SEMVtCES    /DJt     MORTOA- 

ooKS.—TKe  Secretary  shall  provide  or  cause 
to  fre  provided  fry  entities  other  than  the 
lender  the  information  required  in  subtec- 
tion (d)(2)(B).  Such  information  s/ioiJ  fre 
diacutted  with  the  mortgagor  and  thall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  options  other  than  a  home  equity  con- 
version mortgage  that  are  available  to  the 
homeowner,  including  other  houaing,  tocial 
tervice,  health  and  financial  options.' 

"(2)  other  home  equity  conversion  options 
that  are  or  may  become  availat>le  to  the 
homeowner,  such  as  lale-leateback  Ananc- 
ing,  deferred  payment  loant,  and  property 
tax  deferral: 

"(3)  the  financicU  implicatiOTU  of  entering 
into  a  home  equity  conversion  mortgage: 

""(4)  a  disclosure  that  a  home  equity  con- 
version mortgage  may  have  tax  conse- 
quences, affect  eligilrility  for  assistance 
under  Federal  and  State  programs,  and  have 
an  impact  on  the  estate  and  heirt  of  the 
homeowner;  ai\d. 

"(S)  any  other  information  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  reviiire. 


"(g)  LaoTATJOK  oh  liatmtiic*  AvmoKirr.— 
No  mortgage  may  fre  intured  under  thit  tee- 
tion after  September  30.  1991.  except  pursu- 
ant to  a  commitment  to  insure  issued  on  or 
befbre  such  date.  The  total  number  of  mort- 
gages insured  under  Mis  teetion  may  not 
exceed  2,S00.  In  no  cote  may  the  benefltt  of 
inturance  under  thit  teetion  exceed  the 
maximum  dollar  amount  ettablithed  under 
teetion  203(b)(2)  for  a  t-famUy  residence. 

"(h)  ADMiManuTm  AtrrpoMm.— The  Sec- 
retary may— 

"(1)  enter  into  tuOi  contractt  and  agree- 
menU  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  agen- 
ciet.  public  and  private  entitiet,  and  suc/k 
other  persons  at  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  necessary  or  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  thit  teetion;  and 

"(2)  make  twOi  inoestiffotions  and  ttudiet 
of  data,  and  publith  and  dittrUtute  tutA  re- 
ports, at  the  Secretary  determinet  to  be  ap- 

"(i)  PnoTKCTiOM  or  Houeowukx  amd 
Lkmder.— 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  and  in  order  to  further  the  purpotet 
of  the  demonttration  program  auOutriaed  in 
Mis  teetion.  the  Secretary  thaU  lake  any 
action  necettary— 

"(A)  to  provide  any  mortgagor  under  thit 
section  with  fundt  to  which  the  mortgagor  U 
entitled  under  the  insured  mortoo^e  or  an- 
cillary contractt  but  that  the  mortgagor  hat 
not  received  becaute  of  the  default  of  the 
party  retponaiMe  for  payment; 

"(B)  to  obtain  repayment  of  diabursementt 
provided  under  sufrpanwropA  (A)  from  any 
tource:  and 

"(C)  to  provide  any  mortgagee  under  thit 
teetion  with  fundt  not  to  exceed  the  limUa- 
tiont  in  sufrMction  (g)  to  which  the  mortga- 
gee U  entitled  under  the  termt  of  the  insured 
moftffa^e  or  ancillary  contractt  authorized 
in  thit  tectum. 

"(2)  Actiont  under  paragraph  (1)  may  in- 
clude— 

"(A)  dUburslng  funds  to  the  mortgagor  or 
mortgagee  from  the  Oeneral  Inturance 
Fund: 

"(B)  accepting  an  attignment  of  the  in- 
tured mortgage  notwithstanding  that  the 
mortgagor  it  not  in  default  urtder  itt  termt, 
and  calculating  the  amount  and  making  the 
payment  of  the  inturance  claim  on  such  lu- 
tigned  mortgage: 

"(C)  requiririg  a  subordinaU  mortgage 
from  the  mortgagor  at  any  time  in  order  to 
secure  repayments  of  any  fundt  advanced  or 
to  be  advanced  to  the  mortgagor: 

""(D)  requiring  a  tul)rogation  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  rightt  of  any  parties  to  the  trans- 
action offainst  any  defaulting  parties:  and 

"(E)  impoaittg  premium  charges. 

'"(J)  Sateovamd  To  Pemvemt  DanACEMMirr 
or  HoMEOWMEM.—'Ihe  Secretary  may  not 
insure  a  Atome  equity  conversion  mortgage 
under  this  section  unless  such  mortgage  pro- 
vides that  the  homeowner's  obligation  to 
satisfy  the  loan  obligation  is  deferred  until 
the  homeowner's  death,  the  tale  of  the  home, 
or  the  occurrence  of  other  events  specified  in 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  (as  long  as  the 
homeowner  is  not  involuntoriiy  displaced). 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
homeowner'  includes  the  spouse  of  a  home- 
owner. 

"(k)  Retorts  to  Comoress.— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
September  30,  1939,  submit  an  interim 
report  to  Congress  describing— 

"(A)  design  and  implementation  of  the 
demonstration; 

"(B)  numlter  and  types  of  reverse  mort- 
gages written  to  dale; 


"(C)  profile  of  participant  homeowner-bor- 
rowers, including  incomes,  home  equity,  and 
regional  distribution.-  at^d 

"(D)  problems  etusountered  in  implementa- 
tion, including  impediments  associated 
with  State  or  Federal  laws  or  regulations 
governing  taxes,  inturance,  securities, 
public  benefltt.  banMnff.  arid  any  other 
proUemt  in  implementation  that  the  Secre- 
tary encountert. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  March  30.  1992.  the 
Secretary  thall  tubmit  to  Congrets  a  pr^im- 
inary  evaluation  of  the  program  authorized 
in  thit  teetion.  Such  evaluation  thall  in- 
dude  an  updated  report  on  the  matters  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  arid  thaU  in  addi- 
tion— 

"(A)  detcribe  the  types  of  mortgaget  appro- 
priate for  iriclution  in  such  program; 

"(B)  describe  any  changes  in  the  insur- 
ance programs  under  this  title,  or  in  other 
Federal  regulatory  provisions,  determined  to 
be  appropriate: 

"(C)  descrH>e  any  risk  created  under  such 
mortgages  to  mortgagors  and  mortgagees  or 
the  insurance  programs  under  this  title,  and 
whether  the  risk  is  adequately  covered  by  the 
premiums  under  the  insurance  programs; 

"(D)  evaluate  whether  such  program  has 
improved  the  financial  situation  or  other- 
wise met  the  special  needs  of  participating 
Oderly  homeowners: 

"(S)  evaluate  whether  sudi  proirram  hat 
included  appropriate  tafeguardt  for  mortga- 
gors to  offset  the  special  risks  of  tueh  mort- 
gaget; 

"(F)  evaluate  whether  home  equity  eonver- 
tion  mortgaget  have  a  potential  for  accept- 
ance in  the  private  market;  and 

"(O)  evaluate  whether  tueh  program  hat 
increased  tecondary  mortgage  market  activ- 
ity tpith  respect  to  home  equity  conversion 
mortgages. 

'"(3)  The  preliminary  evaluation  shall  in- 
corporate comments  and  recommendations 
solicited  by  the  Secretary  from  the  Board  of 
Oovemort  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Syttem, 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, the  Federal  Council  on  Aging,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  and  the  National  Oedit 
Union  Adminittration  Board  regarding  any 
of  the  matters  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
or  (2). 

"(4)  Following  tubmitsion  of  the  prelimi- 
nary evaluation,  the  Secretary  shall  on  a  bi- 
ennial basis,  submit  to  tAe  Congress  an  up- 
dated report  and  evaluation  covering  the 
period  since  the  most  recent  report  under 
this  subsection  and  shall  include  analysis  of 
the  repayment  of  the  home  equity  conver- 
sion mortgages  under  this  demorutration 
during  such  period. ". 

(b)  REauLATK>NS.—Tfu  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  shall— 

(1)  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  consult  with  lend- 
ers, insurers,  and  orvaniaattons  and  indi- 
viduals  with  expertise  in  home  equity  con- 
version in  developing  proposed  regulations 
implementirtg  section  254  of  the  NatiotuU 
Housing  Act;  and 

(2)  not  later  than  9  months  after  the  dale 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  issue  proposed 
regulations  implementing  section  254  of  the 
National  Housing  Act 

UC  tit.  A88VMAJWK  OF  APgdVATK  nOCESSINC  OF 
APPUCATtONS  POP  LOAN  AND  MOPT- 
GAGE  maVMAHCK. 

Title  V  of  the  National  Housing  Act  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing 
nev)  section: 


"AEBViuMCE  or  ADEQUATK  nuxxEama  or  Arru- 

CATIONS  rOR  LOAM  AMD  HOmTOAaE  msomAMCK 

"Sec.  533.  In  order  to  ensure  the  adequate 
processing  of  appUcatioru  for  insurance  of 
loans  and  mortgages  under  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  maintain  not  less  them  one 
office  in  each  State  to  carry  out  the  prooi- 
sioru  of  thU  Act". 
SSC   S/ft    CLOSIMG  or  ANT  omcK  PPOanTKP 

BKPOKK  comnmoM  or  cutamm 

SrUDIBS. 

Title  V  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  318  of  this  Act)  is  fur- 
ther amended  fry  adding  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"CLOsma  or  amy  omct  PROMorrtD  betooe 

COMPLETIOM  or  CERTAIN  STVOIES 

"Sec.  534.  The  Secretary  may  not  imple- 
ment any  proposal  or  determination  to  dose 
any  office  maintoined  fry  the  Secretary  in 
any  State  (on  or  after  October  1,  1935)  to 
carry  otU  the  provisions  of  this  Act  until  at 
least  30  days  after  the  completion  of  any  in- 
vestigation, study,  or  review  by  any  other 
Federal  agency  or  department  or  any  com- 
mittee of  either  House  of  the  Congress  of  the 
proposal  or  determination  of  the  Secretary 
to  close  the  office." 
SBC  u*.  noammoN  or  MKqvaaa/ifT  or  mm- 

mm  PKINCIPAL  VOAN  AMOVMT. 

(a)  ORianuL  Loams.— Title  V  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  (as  amended  fry  section  319 
of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"PROHIBmON  or  REQUntEHEMT  OE  lOMIMVM 
PRtNCIPAL  LOAM  AMOVMT 

"Sec  535.  A  mortgagee  or  lender  may  not 
require,  as  a  condition  of  providing  a  loan 
insured  under  Mis  ilct  or  secured  by  a  mort- 
gage  insured  under  this  Act,  that  the  princi- 
pal amount  of  the  loan  exceed  a  minimum 
amount  estal>lished  by  the  mortgagee  or 
lender  or  that  the  interest  rale  and  discount 
points  (barged  on  the  loan  exceed  the  inter- 
est rate  and  discount  points  charged  fry  the 
mortgagee  or  lender  for  mortgages  or  loans 
having  the  maximum  principal  amount  per- 
mitted for  insurance  under  this  Act ". 

(b)  REnMAMaMas.—Section  223(a)(7)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  (as  amended  fry  sec- 
tion 307(a)  of  Mis  AcV  U  further  amended 
by  ttriking  ";  and  (B)"  and  iruertiitg  the  fol- 
lowing: ";  (B)  a  mortgagee  may  not  require  a 
minimum  principal  amount  to  be  outstand- 
ing on  the  toan  secured  by  the  existing  mort- 
gage or  require  that  the  interest  rate  and 
discount  points  charged  on  the  loan  exceed 
the  interest  rate  arid  discount  points 
charged  by  the  mortgagee  or  lender  fOr  mort- 
gages or  loans  having  the  maximum  princi- 
pal amount  permitted  for  iruuranoe  under 
Mis  AcU  and  (C)". 

SEC  121.  STUDY  OF  VOUmTAPr  STANDAPBS  POP 
PODVLAP  HOmS. 

(a)  IM  OEMEHAL.—tn  OTdcr  to  facilitate  the 
construction  and  delivery  of  housing,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur1>an  Develop- 
ment shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  Mis  Act  a  report  describ- 
ing feasible  alternative  systems  for  imple- 
menting one  or  more  voluntary  preemptive 
natUmal  codes  for  modular  housing,  includ- 
ing the  method  for  inspecting  the  structures 
to  ensure  compliance  with  the  selected  code 
or  set  of  codes.  Such  codes  may  be  national 
mod/A  codes  and  thall  provide  for  periodic 
upgrading  Mrouff/i  recognized  model  code 
development  proceduret  and  the  develop- 
ment of  modular  houaing  ttandardt  for  con- 
ttruction.  detign,  and  performance  that 
ensure  quality,  durability,  and  society  and 
are  in  accordance  with  life-cycle  cott-effec- 
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ttw  tmtn  eonmrvrntiom  iUrndtirdM  mtmb- 
Haktd  6»  tha  atentmn  9f  Mmuttv  tmd 
Cfrtaa  PiiniiijwMf  cM  4migmad  to  «iu«r> 
IkclowMt  lotel  eomatrmeUon  mmd  optrmHmg 
cotta  a90r  IM  mtkmatai  UM  ofmiek  homaing. 
(b)  DtmHmom.—r9r  yrjn—  oT  Mto  ««s 
Moi^  M«  tenM  '-iNOrfnter  houatmg"  maona 
J^etorr^KiU  atmtta-fmmilv  m'  wudH^milw 
koualmg  HnehMmg  doaid  wall  9m»ahaai 
komatmg^  not  amktaet  to  M«  ragidmMmte  q/ 
M*  MWtoMi  Mmimfaeturat  Houtlng  Con- 
itrweUon  umd  StM9  StmmSar4a  Act  of  1974. 

rmmvnm  aotww  cww  /w  mo 

91k«  Hoiuliia  «U  Oommimliy  Davalop- 
wmUAetiaitrfUaimandaHnaMkiMgaae- 

HOMtML 

ofc  joi  oomui  BAMAoa  MMnnr  na  vmav- 
rmoaagHMK  Of  iimnFAMa,r  mooa- 
ms  moMCT  AUtn  Atm  mcoio. 

(U)      AcnOM      TO      JtfCOfI*      iUUTS      (M 

W  »»•  aicr»t«nr  Q^  Hoiu<«ff  oimI  Urtan 
DtMbymani  (raftrrti  to  in  thU  aaetion  at 
tH*  'Vaeratmrt''f  mew  raqnaat  tha  Attomev 
Qanarmi  to  bring  m  action  in  a  Vnltad 
Stataa  Matriet  court  to  raeonar  any  aaaaU  or 
tneoma  naaA  by  my  paraan  in  vtoteMon  of 
(A)  a  rwMtatonr  agraamant  that  a^pUaa  to  a 
mmtti^mUg  mtaet  whoaa  mortgaga  ia  in- 
amnd  or  haU  bw  Ota  aaeratary  under  HOa  II 
q^  Ota  Motional  Homalmg  Act:  or  (B/  any  ap- 
pheaUa  rayntaMon.  for  pnrpoaaa  of  thU  tac- 
tion, anaaof  ataata  or  ineomta  in  viotation 
of  tha  ragnUtorv  agraamant  or  any  appUca^ 
M«  ragniation  aHatt  tndnda  any  km  /br 
wMeh  Ota  docmwtantation  in  tha  booka  and 
aeeommta  doaa  not  attabHth  that  tht  naa  wat 
made  far  a  reaaonahU  oparaHng  axpanaa  or 
itmeataarg  repair  of  tha  wratact  and  Hat  not 
baan  MMintain«l  in  aeeordanee  with  tha  ra- 
^wlratmanta  of  tha  Sacratary  and  in  reaaona^ 
bUcamdUUmforfTOpar  andit 

(V  for  pmrvoaaa  of  a  mortgage  inaured  or 
hald  by  Ota  aaeratarf  under  tltta  II  of  tha 
Matkmml  Houatng  Act,  tha  term  "anv 
paraon"  cAoll  wtaam  any  person  or  entity 
which  ownt  a  ptoiact.  at  identified  in  the 
ragalaUnv  agraamant,  indndtng  but  not  lim- 
itad  to  ant  ttocUuddar  holding  2S  percent  or 
mora  intaraat  of  a  corporation  that  ownt  tha 
profaet;  any  beneficial  owner  under  any 
»iuin«M  or  trutU  any  officer,  director,  or 
partner  of  an  entUw  owning  tha  proiecU  and 
any  heir,  aaaignee.  aaceaaaor  in  interett,  or 
agent  of  any  owner. 

(b/  ImrunoM  oa  PnocKEDona  akd  Temito- 
MAMT  KMUMT.—The  Attomen  Oetteral,  upon 
ragueatofthaSecraar%thaUhavetheexebir 
aive  authority  to  aulhoriae  the  initiation  of 
proeaedingt  under  thit  tection.  Pending 
final  reaolution  of  any  action  under  thU  tec- 
tion, the  court  may  ffrant  appropriate  tem- 
porary or  preUminarg  raUef,  including  re- 
straining orderly  imtunctiona.  and  accept- 
ance of  tatiaf^tort  performance  bonda,  to 
protect  eta  intereaU  of  the  Saeretarv  and  to 
prevent  naa  ofaaaaU  or  income  in  violation 
Of  au  ragnlatorw  agreement  and  ant  appli- 
embla  ragulatlon  and  to  prevent  lott  of  value 
of  tha  raaltt  and  peraonaltg  involved 

(e)  Ammmr  RMconaAMLK.—In  any  judg- 
ment /booraMe  to  tha  United  Statet  entered 
under  fMt  taction,  the  Attorney  OenertU 
may  recorer  doiiMe  the  value  of  the  aaaeU 
and  income  of  the  protect  that  the  court  de- 
terminet  to  have  baan  utad  in  viotation  of 
the  ragnlatory  agreement  or  any  applieable 
regulation,  pine  aU  cotta  relating  to  the 
action,  including  but  not  limited  to  reaaon- 
aUa  attorney  and  auditing  feet.  Sotwith- 
ttOMding  any  other  proviaion  of  law,  the 
Secretary  may  apply  the  recovery,  or  any 


portion  of  the  recovery,  to  tha  project  or  to 
the  applieable  inauranca  fund  under  the  Na- 
tional Homaing  Act 

(dJ  Taa  LmrrATioiii.—Notwithatanding 
any  other  ttatuU  of  limitotione.  tha  Secre- 
tary may  raouett  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to 
bHng  an  action  under  thU  tection  at  any 
Hme  MP  to  and  including  $  yeart  after  the 
lateat  data  that  the  Seeratary  diacovera  any 
uaa  ofprojeet  aaaeU  and  income  in  violation 
of  the  regulatory  agreement  or  any  oppHca- 
bic  r«9«l«tioa 

(at  CoKTonjED  AvAJLAMOJTr  or  OnoM  Bmm- 
EDaa.—The  remedy  provided  by  thU  tection 
it  in  addition  to  any  other  remedial  avail- 
able to  tha  Secretary  or  the  United  Statea. 

SMC   tU.   mmCBLLAMKOVS  MOKTUAeM  limmAMCM 

raorama. 

(a)  MoKroAae  iMavMAMca  roa  Comdomoi- 
nma.-Seetion  i34fe/(3i  of  the  National 
Honaing  Act  U  amended  by  <naertin«  after 
"deaign;"  the  following:  "except  that  each  of 
the  foregoing  dollar  amounU  U  increaied  to 
the  amount  ettaUiahed  for  a  comparabU 
nnit  in  taction  ZXKdXimV;". 

(b)  MoKroAoa  tmuKuica  ron  Cemtaim 
PaonatTaa  Wrmm  am  Imdiam  REaEEVATtoM.— 
Section  295(qKl)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  U  amended  by  ttrHcing  "Secretary  may" 
and  inaerting  "Secretary  ihaU". 

ate   tu.   mcMMABE   lit  MAXunm  MOHreACM 

AUOVIfT  VHDEM  aiNGLK  FAHtir  IM- 

avMANCE  noaum. 

la}  IM  Qmmemau— Section  203fb)(2)(A)  of 
Ota  National  Houting  Act  U  amended  by 
ttriking  "133V,  per  centnm"  and  inaertino 
"ISO  percent". 

(bJ  Srvor.—Not  later  than  4  montht  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thit  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Houting  and  Urt>an  Develov 
meiU  thaU  tubmit  to  the  Congrett  a  report 
analyaing  the  /MeibUity  of  providing,  for 
geographic  areat  experiencing  particwteriy 
high  prevaUing  houHng  talet  price*,  admin- 
istrative eiemptiotu  from  the  principal 
amount  Umitatioru  ettablithed  in  tection 
203fbJ(2)  Of  the  National  Housing  Act  SuOi 
report  thaU  include  any  recommendationt 
of  the  Secretary  for  authorieing  lepisiation. 

UK.   IM    CAlCVLATrom  or  HAXUnm  mOETKASE 
AMOVNT   VNDKM    SmSLE   rAMILT   HI- 

avKAMCM  noaum. 

Section  203fb)l2J  of  the  National  Houting 
Act  U  amended  by  interttng  after  the  flrtt 
tentence  the  following:  "For  purpotet  of  the 
preceding  tentence.  the  term  'area'  meant  a 
county,  or  a  metropolitan  ttatUtical  area  at 
ettabUahed  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  whichever  retuUt  in  the  higher 
dollar  amount ". 
age  U7.  AtrmovAL  or  momDVAL  KmogtmAL 

WAIWA  PVHinCATION  OK  nEATWENT 

vtara. 

(a)  In  aEMEMAL.—When  the  exitting  water 
tupply  doet  not  meet  the  minimum  property 
ttandardt  ettablithed  by  the  DepartmerU  of 
Houting  ai»d  Urban  DevOopment  and  a  per- 
manent oUemaHve  acceptabU  water  tupply 
it  not  available,  a  continitoiu  supply  of 
water  may  be  provided  through  the  uae  of 
approved  reaidential  water  treatment  equip- 
ment or  a  water  purification  unit  that  pro- 
vides bacterlaUy  and  chemically  safe  drink- 
ing water. 

(b)  ArraovAL  PnocEas.—A  performance- 
t)aaed  approval  of  the  eguipment  or  unit  and 
the  maintenance,  monitoring,  and  replace- 
ment plan  for  tuch  equipment  or  unit  thatt 
be  certified  by  field  officet  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  aitd  Urban  DevOopment 
bated  upon  general  ttandardt  recognised  by 
the  Department  at  modified  for  local  or  re- 
gional conditions.  At  a  part  of  tuch  ap- 
proved plan,  a  separate  monthly  escrow  oc- 


connt  may  be  required  to  be  ettablithed 
through  the  lander  to  cover  the  coat  of  the 
approved  yearly  maintenance  and  monitor- 
ing tchedule  and  protected  replacement  of 
the  equipment  or  unit 

8EC  Ut.  MEECT  LOANS  TO  PnETEMT  DVAVLTa  Et 

mvLTjrAmiL  r  raoifEcn. 

Section  203W  of  the  Houaing  and  Commu- 
nity DavHopment  Amendwunta  of  1978  (aa 
to  radeaignated  by  section  lt2<d>  of  thit  Act/ 
it  amended — 

ID  by  inaerting  "111"  after  the  snbsection 
designation.' and 

12)  by  inaerting  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph' 

"<2t  IS  the  Secretary  determinet  that  a 
mortgage  intured  by  the  Secretary  that 
covert  a  multifamily  houting  protect  is  at 
risk  of  going  into  default  and  if  the  mortga- 
gee indicates  to  the  Secretary  that  U  wiU  not 
agree  to  a  request  to  accept  partial  payment 
of  a  claim  under  the  mortgage  lns«mnce 
contract  and  to  recast  the  mortgage  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  ID,  the  Secretary 
may  make  a  loan  to  the  mortgagor  from  the 
applieable  inrurance  fund  in  order  to  assist 
the  mortgagor  to  avoid  a  default  under  the 
mortgage.  To  be  eligibU  for  a  loan  under 
this  paragraph— 

"IA)  the  amount  of  the  loan  or  loam  made 
with  respect  to  any  mortgage  ituiU  not 
exceed  the  amount  necessary  to  cover  the 
tum  over  a  3t-month  period  of  the  taxet, 
principal,  and  interest  on  the  mortgage  debt, 
mortgage  insurance  premiums,  and  haaard 
insurance  premiumi; 

"IB)  the  mortgagor  thall  agree  to  repay  the 
Secretary; 

"(C)  the  loan  thaU  have  a  maturity  tatit- 
factory  to  the  Secretary,  which  thaU  not 
extend  beyond  the  term  of  the  original  mort- 
gage: 

"(D)  the  loan  thall  bear  interett  at  tuch 
raU  at  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  mortga- 
gor and  the  Secretary: 

"(E)  the  mortgagor  thall  provide  the  Secre- 
tary with  a  note  and  mortgage  or  deed  of 
trutt,  in  recordable  form,  together  with  a  de- 
ferred recordation  agreement:  and 

"(f)  the  loan  thall  be  tubtect  to  tuch  other 
termt  and  conditiont  at  the  Secretary  may 
pretcribe.  . 
SEC  taa  ExruujioN  or  CEETtncATEa  or EEAaoN- 

AElMrAWM. 

If  a  certificate  of  reatonabU  value  Issued 
by  the  AdminUtrator  of  Veterant'  Affairt  U 
relied  upon  for  the  purpote  of  determining 
the  value  of  a  tingle-family  property  in  con- 
nection with  the  insurance  of  a  mortgage 
under  the  National  Houting  Act,  the  expira- 
tion of  the  certificate  of  reasonable  value 
than  be  considered  to  be  12  months  from  the 
date  of  issuance,  or  tuch  thorter  period  at 
may  be  ettablithed  by  the  AdminUtrator  of 
Veterant'  Affairt  to  reflect  local  market  con- 
ditions. 

SIC  sat  EMOJiAnon  or  eents  m  uoveed 
naacra. 

After  May  1.  1947.  the  Secretary  of  Houa- 
ing and  Urban  Development  thall  continue 
to  control  rents  and  charget  for  any  multi- 
famUy  houting  protect  intured  under  the 
National  Houting  Act  if— 

11)  the  protect  owner  and  the  Secretary 
have  not  executed,  during  the  period  of  April 
19,  1983.  through  May  1,  1987.  an  amend- 
ment to  the  regulatory  agreement  electing  to 
utiliae  an  €dtemative  formula  for  determin- 
ing the  maximum  allowable  renU  pursuant 
to  refutations  pubiisAed  by  the  Secretary  on 
April  19, 19*3:  and 

(2)IA)  the  protect  wat,  at  of  May  1,  1987. 
receiving   a    houting   aaaiatanoe   payment 


under  a  contract  pursuant  to  section  8  of 
the  United  Statet  Houaing  Act  of  1937  (other 
than  under  the  existing  houaing  eertiflcaU 
program  of  tection  8lb)ll)  of  tuch  Act);  or 

IB)  not  leat  than  50  percent  of  the  uniU  in 
the  protect  are  occupied  by  lower  income 
/amities  lat  defined  in  tection  3(a)(2)  of  the 
United  Statet  Houting  Act  of  1937). 
asc  Ut.  AVTWourr  foe  inceeabeo  moareAeE 

UmirS  FOE  HVLTtrAIULY  PMOIKCn 
IN  KigM4XaT  AEKAE 

Section  207(c)(3),  the  tecond  proviso  of 
tection  213(b)(2).  the  ftrtt  proviso  of  tection 
220(d)(3)(B)(iiV,  tection  221(d)(3)(ii),  tec- 
tion 221(d)(4)(ii),  tection  231(c)(2),  and  tec- 
tion 234(e)(3)  of  the  National  Houting  Act 
are  each  amended  by  ttriking  "not  to  exceed 
75  per  centum"  and  all  theU  foUowt  throutfi 
"involved)  in  tuch  an  area"  and  inaerting 
the  foOowing:  "not  to  exceed  110  percent  in 
any  geographical  area  where  the  Secretary 
finda  that  coat  levelt  to  require  and  by  not 
to  exceed  140  percent  where  the  Secretary  de- 
terminet it  necettary  on  a  protect-ttyproject 
basis,  but  in  no  case  may  any  tuch  increase 
exceed  90  percent  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
minet that  a  mortgage  purchased  or  to  be 
purchased  by  the  Qovemment  National 
Mortgage  Association  in  implementing  its 
special  assistance  functions  under  tection 
305  of  thit  Act  (at  sucA  tection  exitted  im- 
mediatay  t>efore  November  30,  1983)  U  in- 
volved". 

8KC  tat  OrEMATIN€  LOBa  LOAN INaVMAMCE. 

Section  223(dJ  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  it  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
desifpnatioiw 

(2)  by  strOcinff  the  flrtt  and  tecond  ten- 
tencet  and  interting  the  following: 
"Notwithttanding  any  other  provition  of 
thU  Act,  the  Secretary  it  authorieed  to 
inture  loant  made  to  cover  the  operating 
lottet  of  certain  protectt  that  have  exitting 
protect  mortgaget  insured  by  the  Secretary. 
/nsurance  under  this  s^ti>tection  thall  be  in 
the  Secretary's  ditcretion  and  upon  tuch 
termt  and  conditioru  at  the  Secretary  may 
preacribe,  and  thaU  be  provided  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provitiont  of  this  tubtection. 
For  purpotet  of  thit  tiU>tection,  the  term  'op- 
erating lost'  meant  the  amount  try  which  the 
tum  of  the  taxes,  interett  on  the  mortgage 
debt,  mortgage  insurance  premiumt,  hazard 
insurance  premiumt,  and  the  expense  of 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  protect 
covered  by  the  mortgage,  exceeds  the  income 
of  the  protect 

"(2)  To  be  aigible  for  inturarux  purtuant 
to  thit  paragraph— 

"(A)  the  exUHng  project  mortgage  (i)  thaU 
have  been  insured  by  the  Secretary  at  any 
time  before  or  after  the  dale  of  enactment  of 
the  Housing,  Community  Development  and 
HomOessness  Prevention  Act  of  1987;  and 
^ii;  thall  cover  any  property,  other  than  a 
property  upon  lo/tic/l  there  it  located  a  1-  to 
4-family  dwelling; 

"(B)  the  operating  lott  thaU  have  occurred 
durtng  the  flrtt  24  montht  after  the  date  of 
completion  of  the  protect  at  determined  by 
the  Secretary:  and 

"(C)  the  loan  thall  be  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  the  operating  lott. 

"(3)  To  be  eligible  for  inturance  pursuant 
to  thit  paragraph— 

"(A)  the  exitting  protect  mortgage  (i)  thaU 
have  been  intured  by  the  Secretary  at  any 
time  before  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Houting,  Community  Devtiopment  and 
HomOettnett  I*revention  Act  of  1987;  (ii) 
thall  cover  any  property,  other  than  a  prop- 
erty upon  which  there  it  located  a  1-  to  4- 
family  dwelling;  and  (Hi)  thall  not  cover  a 


tubaidiaed  protect  aa  deflned  by  the  Secre- 
tary: 

"(B)  the  loan  thall  be  in  an  amount  not 
exceeding  80  percent  of  the  unreimburaed 
caah  contrUmtiont  made  on  or  after  Jfarch 
18.  1987,  by  the  protect  owner  fOr  the  ute  of 
the  protect  during  any  period  of  contecutive 
montht  (not  exceeding  24  montht)  in  the 
flrtt  10  yeart  after  the  date  of  completion  of 
the  protect  at  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
except  that  in  no  event  may  the  amount  of 
the  loan  exceed  the  operating  lott  during 
nuA  period: 

"(C)  the  loan  thaU  be  made  within  10 
yeart  after  the  end  of  the  period  of  consecu- 
tive montht  referred  to  in  the  preceding  tub- 
paragraph:  and 

"(D)  the  protect  thaU  meet  all  applicable 
underwriting  and  other  requirementt  of  the 
Secretary  at  the  time  the  loan  it  to  be  made. 

"(4)  Any  loan  insured  pursuant  to  thit 
tulttection  thaU  (A)  bear  interett  at  sucA 
rate  at  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  mortga- 
gor and  mortgagee;  (B)  be  tecured  in  tuch 
manner  at  the  Secretary  thall  require;  (C)  be 
limited  to  a  term  not  exceeding  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  origiruU  mortgage;  and  (D) 
be  ituured  under  the  tame  tection  at  the 
original  mortgage.  The  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide insurance  purtuant  to  paragraph  (2)  or 
(3),  or  pursuant  to  both  tuch  paragrapht,  in 
connection  with  an  exitting  protect  mort- 
gage, except  that  the  Secretary  may  not  pro- 
vide insurance  pursuant  to  both  tuch  para- 
grapht in  connection  with  the  tame  period 
of  montht  referred  to  in  paragrapht  (2)(B) 
and  (3)(B)." : and 

(3)  by  interHng  "(5)"  before  "A  loan"  at 
the  beginning  of  the  undesignated  para- 
grapA  at  the  end 

sec  Ml  INTEESST  CBAKGES  ON  TEMPOKAEr  MOET- 
GAGE  ASSISTANCrPA  YMENTS  AND  AS- 
SWMTC/Vr  OE  OTEEE  ASSISTANCE. 

Section  230(a)(5)  of  the  National  Houting 
Act  is  amended  by  ttriking  the  third  ten- 
tence and  interting  the  following:  "The  in- 
terest rate  on  payments  made  under  thit 
tubtection  thall  be  determined  at  the  ditcre- 
tion of  the  Secretary.  The  interett  rate  to  be 
charged  thall  be  determined  when  the  Secre- 
tary approvet  assistance  under  this  tubtec- 
tion.". 

SEC  tU.  HOETGAGE  INSVEANCE  TECHNICAL 
AMENDUENTS. 

(a)  ADiONiSTRATrvK  Provisions.— The 
tecond  sentence  of  tection  1  of  the  National 
Houting  Act  it  amended  by  ttriking  the  latt 
comma. 

(b)  AmjCABLiTY.— Section  9  of  the  Nation- 
al Houaing  Act  it  amended  by  interting  the 
following  tection  heading: 

"APPUCABiLrrr". 

(c)  Loan  Insveamcs  PRoaiuMS.—Sectiont 
203(k)(3)(B)  and  241(b)(3)  of  the  National 
Houaing  Act  are  amended— 

(1)  by  ttriking  "mortgagor"  eaOi  place  it 
appears  ond  interting  "borrower":  and 

(2)  by  ttriking  "mortgagee"  each  place  it 
appears  and  interting  "financial  irutitu- 
tion". 

(d)  MaCELLANXOVS  HOVSOfO  INSURANCE.- 

(1)  Section  223(a)(7)  of  the  National  Hout- 
ing Act  it  amended^ 

(A)  in  the  firtt  provito,  by  ttriking  "a  rate 
not  in  excett  of  the  maximum  rate  pre- 
tcribed  under  the  applicable  tection  or  title 
of  thit  Act"  and  interting  the  following: 
"suc/t  rate  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee"; 

(B)  in  the  tecond  proviso,  by  ttriking  "ma- 
turity, a  principal  obligation,  and  an  inter- 
ett rate"  and  interting  the  following:  "matu- 
rity and  a  principal  obligfMon";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  before  the  temicolon  at 
the  end  the  following:  ",  and  thaU  bear  inter- 


ett at  tuch  rate  at  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee". 

(2)  Section  223(d)(1)  of  the  National  Houa- 
ing Act  it  amended  by  strifcinff  '%ear  inter- 
ett (exclusive  of  premium  charget  for  inaur- 
ance)  at  not  to  exceed  the  per  centum  per 
annum  currently  permitted  for  mortgagee 
intured  under  the  tection  under  whitA  it  it 
to  be  insured"  and  interting  the  fOOowing: 
"bear  interest  at  tuch  rate  at  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee". 

(e)  INSVKAMCS  roK  NvEStMO  Hotaes,  Intem- 
itEDUTX  Cake  FAcajraa,  and  Board  and 
Care  Homes. — 

(1)  Section  232(b>  of  the  National  Houaing 
Act  ia  amended^ 

(A)  by  indenting  aa  a  separate  paro^rapfc 
(in  the  tame  irtanner  at  paragraj^  (1))  "(3) 
a  nursing"  and  all  that  foOowt  through 
"day:  and"; 

(B)  in  tuch  new  parxigraph  (3)— 

(i)  by  interting  "the  term"  after  the  para- 
graph detignation:  and 
(ii)  by  ttriking  "and"  at  the  end; 

(C)  by  redeaignating  the  aecond  paragraph 
(3)  at  paragraph  (4);  and 

(D)  by  redeaignating  paragraph  (4)  aa 
paragraph  (5). 

(2)  Section  232(i)(2)(B)  of  the  National 
Houting  Act  it  amended  to  read  at  foUowt: 

"(B)  bear  interett  at  tuch  rate  at  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  mortgagor  and  the  mort- 
gagee:". 

(f)  Co-msvRAmx.— 

(1)  Section  244(g)  of  the  National  Houaing 
Act  it  amended— 

(A)  by  ttriking  paragraph  (2);  and 

(B)  by  redetignating  paragrapht  (3) 
through  (8)  at  paragrapht  (2)  through  (5), 
respectively. 

(2)  Section  244(h)  of  the  National  Houaing 
Act  it  amended  by  strilcini;  "coinsurance" 
each  place  it  appears  and  interting  "co-in- 
surance". 

(g)  INSORANCE  ON  HAWAIIAN  HOME  LANDS.— 

Section  247(a)(2)  of  the  National  Houting 
Act  it  amended  by  striibiiv  "Mortgagor"  and 
iruertlnff  "mortgagor". 

(h)  Insurance  on  Indian  Reservations.— 
Section  248  of  the  National  HouHng  Act  U 
amended — 

(1)  in  tut>tection  (a)(1).  by  ttriking 
"landt"and  interting  "land": 

(2)  in  tubtection  (a)(2),  by  ttriking 
"landt ":  and 

(3)  in  tubtection  (d),  by  ttriking  "tribal  or 
trutt  land"  and  interting  "trutt  or  otherwite 
rettricted  land". 

(i)  Soared  Apfrecution  Moktoaoes.— Sec- 
tion 253  Of  the  National  Houaing  Act  is 
omended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b),  by  ttriking  (he  fourth 
tentence  and  interting  the  fiMowing-  "for 
purpotet  of  thit  tection,  the  term  'net  appre- 
ciated value'  meatu  the  amount  by  which 
the  talet  price  of  the  property  (leu  the  mort- 
gagor't  telling  cottt)  exceeds  the  actual 
protect  cost  after  completion,  as  approved 
by  the  Secretary. ": 

(2)  in  the  firtt  tentence  of  tubtection  let, 
by  ttriking  "204"  and  interting  "207";  and 

(3)  in  tubtection  (c),  by  ttriking  the  latt 
tentence  and  interting  the  following:  "The 
term  'original  principal  face  amount  of  the 
mortgage'  as  used  in  tection  207  thall  not 
include  the  mortgagee'i  thare  of  net  appreci- 
ated value. ". 

d)  Defense  Housma  for  Imfacted  Areas.- 
The  firtt  tentence  of  tection  81»lh)  of  the 
National  Houting  Act  it  amended^ 

(1)  by  ttriking  "(exduaive  of  premium 
charget  for  inturance)  at  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  applicable  to  mortgaget  intured  under 
tection  207"  and  interttng  the  following:  "at 
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may  a* 


mpem  by  tht 


tmbk  rste  M 

mortgmgor  «iU  M«  i  _  .^ 

IV  ft*  itrHdng  "^tot  to  ■»■■<  tkt  nU  ap- 
jHrwMf  to  mortgagm  inmtrtd  mmUr  ttetion 
JM"  siU  taMTtfiv  Me  /bOowino.'  "mcA  rate 
■I  May  te  otfTMtf  UPON  by  (A«  mottpo^r 
Mtf  M«  MortyaoM". 


SIC  Mi.  lauTAimm  on 


'Am  amcomAMr 


(aJ  nouui.  Nauomu.  Mohtoaok  Ammocu- 
noK-5«;MoN  SH  of  tht  /Marol  National 
Mortgage  AMoeiatlon  CHarUr  Act  U  amgnd- 
a*  by  adding  at  Ou  tnd  the  foOowing  mw 

"(ft  Mxetpt  tor  M*  paid  gunuant  to  $ec- 
tion  smtK  no/at  or  otaryw  may  te  UMcsMd 
or  eoOtettd  »y  tht  Vnitad  Statat  (indndino 
any  cmckMw  dcpcrfiMiit  offmcK  or  inde- 
pndant  mtabhahmant  at  tKt  Vnitad  State* J 
on  or  wiOi  regard  to  tM  pmrckaee.  oegyiH- 
tktn.  eaie.  gladge,  iMiMiiei;  gaarantae,  or  re- 
demption o/anw  mortgage,  aeaet,  obligation, 
traat  eertijieat*  of  bant/teial  intareet.  or 
other  eaeuriit  by  the  corporation.  No  provi- 
eion  of  tMe  eabeeetlon  akaU  affect  the  pur- 
ehaae  of  aaw  obtigation  by  Ote  Secretary  of 
the  Treaearg  puremant  to  tubaection  1c). ". 

(hi  rtDBUL  Home  Loom  MoarataM  Coaro- 
aMKm.-Seetion  30*  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loom  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  tuth 
aeetion: 

"(V  Except  tor  feet  paid  pnrtwant  to  eec- 
Hon  SMIO  or  M€lc).  no  fee  or  charge  may 
be  aaeeaeed  or  collected  by  the  United  State* 
linetading  any  exeeuHve  department, 
agency,  or  independent  eetaUiahment  of  the 
United  Stateaf  on  or  with  regard  to  the  pur- 
ehaee.  aeguitltion,  tale,  pledge,  itawance. 
guarantee,  or  redemption  of  any  mortgage. 
a«a«t  obUgalion,  or  other  eecurity  by  the 
Corporation.  No  pnnieion  of  thU  lubeection 
ihatt  affect  the  purOiaae  of  any  oUigation 
by  any  Federal  ftome  loan  bank  pureuant  to 
eection  iOila). ". 
»c  Ml  nau  amvLATvnt  venue. 

Section  JOSfaJ  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Aeeoeiation  Charter  Act  U  amend- 
ed by  inaerting  after  the  Aret  eentenee  the 
foOowing  new  eentenee:  "The  corporation 
may  OiminaU  euth  righU  of  eumuloHve 
votkng  by  a  reeolution  adopted  by  it*  board 
ofdireetor*  and  approved  by  the  bolder*  of  a 
maiorlty  of  the  thare*  of  common  itock 
voting  in  peraon  or  by  proxy  at  the  annual 
meeHng.  or  other  apeeial  meeHng.  at  which 
aueh  reeolution  ia  conaidered.". 

«C   Ml   PEMMAItaMr  AVTWOMirr  TO  nmCMAMK 

agcotrn    gogrsAsga    on    $mag- 
FAMamonMTtKa. 

(a)  FXDOUL  Natkuul  Moktoao*  Assooa- 
TtoM-Section  iOttbHSXAKi)  of  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Aaaociation  Charier  Act 
U  amended  by  atriking  "untU  October  1. 
1997,". 

Ibi  Fmokmal  Homm  Loam  MomroAOX  Ooaro- 
uatkh.— Section  39Ha}t4HA)<V  of  the  Feder- 
al Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  U 
amended  by  atriking  "untU  October  1, 
1M7.". 

amc  tea.  Mams  pok  ArmorAL  or  Acrtom  or 
nniA. 

Section  309(H  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Aaaociation  Charter  Act  U  amend- 
ed in  the  aecond  aenlence  by  inaeHing  before 
the  period  at  the  end  the  foUowing:  ".  but 
ewch  4S-day  period  may  not  be  extended  for 
any  other  reaeon  or  /or  any  period  in  addi- 
tion to  or  other  than  auch  IS-day  period". 
age  tu.  pmomumog  of  umnAnon  on  rmuK 
HOHTeAeg  omunoia. 

Section  30S  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Mortgage  Corporation  Act  ia  amended  by 


adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  aubaec- 
tion: 

"Id  The  Board  of  Director*  may  not 
impoae  any  annual  HmitatUm  on  the  maxi- 
mum aggregate  principal  amount  of  mort- 
gagee purehaaed  by  the  Corporation. ". 
ate.  tea  umnAnon  on  gmma  evAMAumga  or 
mogroAat-MACUo  atammEs. 

Section  3g*tgHi>  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Aaaociation  Charter  Act  U  amend- 
ed to  read  aa  follow*: 

"(2)  Notwithitanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  and  tubiect  only  to  the  obcence  of 
gualifled  reoueeta  for  guarantee*,  to  the  au- 
thority provided  in  thU  tubeection,  and  to 
any  funding  limitation  approved  in  appro- 
priation Acta,  the  Aaaociation  ahaU  enter 
into  commitmenU  for  flacal  year  19li  to 
iaaue  guaranteea  under  thi*  tubeection  for 
eudh  flacal  year  In  an  aggregate  amount  of 

$iio.ogo.ogo,ooo.'. 

nriM  ly-COMMVNiTY  DKVKLOmKNT  AND 

MI8CMILANMOV8  FMOGItAMS 

SuttUk  i     rrtrTrrn-"y  ~*  "-y**"*"^ 


an:  tti.  comrnvrmr  itKVKLormufr  AimmuxA. 
mna. 

(aJ  CoMMVNrrv  DtVKLonanrr  Buxk 
Qiuim.—The  aecond  aentence  of  tection  103 
of  the  Houaing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  U  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lowe:  "There  ia  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  purpoae*  of  aaaiatance  under  aee- 
tion* lot  and  107  $3,000,000,000  for  flacal 
yearl9M.". 

(b)  DacnrnofUMY  Fund.— 

tl)  The  Arat  aentence  of  aeetion  107(a/  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  la  amended  to  read  at  foUowa: 
"Of  the  total  amount  provided  In  appropria- 
tion AcU  under  tection  103  for  flacal  year 
1999,  990,000,000  may  be  tet  aaide  in  a  tpe- 
dal  dUcretlonary  fund  for  grant*  under  tub- 
eection (b). ". 

tZ)  Section  107  of  the  Houtlng  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  U  amend- 


(At  by  redealgnatlng  aubaectlona  (cJ  and 
(dJ  aa  aubaectlona  Id)  and  ie),  reapecHvely: 
and 

(B)  by  Inaerting  after  aubaeetion  lb)  the 
following  new  tubtectlon: 

"Ic)  Of  the  amount  tet  aside  for  ute  under 
tubeection  lb)  in  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary AaO.  to  the  extent  approved  in  appro- 
priation Actt,  malce  available  not  leaa  than 
$2,500,000  in  the  form  of  grants  to  instltu- 
MofU  of  higher  education,  either  directly  or 
through  areawlde  planning  organizations  or 
States,  for  the  purpoae  of  continuing  pro- 
grama  in  effect  during  fiscal  year  1984  for 
providing  attlttance  to  economically  dlaad- 
vantaged  and  minority  atudenta  u>/io  par- 
ticipate in  community  development  work 
atudy  programs  and  are  enrolled  in  full-time 
graduate  or  undergraduate  program*  in 
community  arui  economic  development, 
community  planning,  or  community  man- 
agement Such  grants  may  be  made  only  to 
Inatltutlona  of  higher  education  receiving 
granta  for  tuch  purpote  under  tubeection  lb) 
for  fltcal  year  1984.  and  may  only  be  provid- 
ed to  tuch  InttUutlont  in  the  tame  manner 
at  tuch  grantt  are  provided  during  tuch 
fltcal  year. ". 

Ic)    UHMAM  DtVXLOPMVfT  ACTION  OKANTS.— 

Section  1191a)  of  the  Housing  arxd  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1974  it  amended  by 
ttriking  the  tecond  and  latt  aentencea  and 
Inaerting  the  following  new  aentencea: 
"There  la  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  thU  tection  $22S,009,000  for  fiscal 
year  1999.  Any  amount  appropriated  under 


thia  aubaeetion  ahall  remain  atwUabie  until 
expended.". 

Id)  ComutxaatoMAL  Poucr  on  CommvNrrr 
DmLontKMT  FvNDtna.—lt  la  the  policy  of 
the  Congreaa  that  the  amounta  appropriated 
for  the  community  development  6toc*  grant 
and  urban  development  €u;tlon  grant  pro- 
granu  under  title  I  of  the  Houaing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  for  flacal 
year  1998  and  each  tucceedlng  fiscal  year 
ahould  not  be  leaa  than  the  amounta  appro- 
priated far  auch  programa  for  flacal  year 
1997. 
asc  tet  TAKegmK  or  BMNgrrra  n  FKMaom  or 

LOW  AND  mOOKMA  TK  mCOIIM. 

la)  Pkimamy  Objkcttvk.— Section  lOllct  of 
the  Houaing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  la  amended  in  the  aecond  aen- 
tence by  atriking  "SI  percent"  and  Inaerting 
"75  percent". 

lb)  Srecirtc  Omncrmx.— Section  101lc)l9) 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  I*  amended  by  ttriking  "to 
attract  pertont  of  higher  Income". 

Ic)  CxHTtncATiON— Section  104(b)l3)  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  U  amended  by  atriking  "SI  percent" 
and  Inserting  "75  percent". 
age  Ml  CUT  amd  covnrr  CLAasmcAnom. 

la)  MmoPOUTAN  Cm.— Section  102la)l4) 
of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  It  amended— 

lit  In  the  tecond  tentence,  by  ttriking 
"September  30,  1987  '  and  Inserting  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1999"; 

12)  by  ttriking  the  third  tentence  and  In- 
serting the  following:  "Any  unit  of  general 
local  government  that  become*  eligible  to  be 
dattified  at  a  metropolitan  dty.  and  wat 
not  clataifled  aa  a  metropolitan  dty  in  the 
immediately  preceding  fiscal  year,  may, 
upon  aubmiaalon  of  written  notification  to 
the  Secretary,  defer  Ita  claaaiflcatlon  as  a 
metropolian  city  for  aU  purpoaea  under  thU 
title.  If  It  electa  to  have  It*  population  in- 
cluded In  an  urban  covnty  under  aubaeetion 
Id).  Any  dty  claatifled  at  a  metropolitan 
dty  purtuant  to  the  tecond  tentence  may 
elect  not  to  retain  Itt  daatificatlon  to  that 
It  may  be  Included  in  an  urban  county.": 
and 

13)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
aentence:  "Any  dty  daasifled  as  a  metropoli- 
tan dty  purtuant  to  the  Arat  or  tecond  ten- 
tence of  thU  paragraph,  and  that  no  longer 
gnallAet  at  a  metropolitan  dty  under  such 
Artt  or  tecond  tentence  in  a  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  fltcal  year  1988.  thaU  retain 
Itt  classification  as  a  metropolitan  city  for 
tuch  fiscal  year  and  the  tucceedlng  fltcal 
year,  except  that  In  tuch  tucceedlng  fltcal 
year  IA)  the  amount  of  the  grant  to  tutdt  dty 
thall  be  SO  percent  of  the  amount  calculated 
under  tection  1061b):  OTid  IB)  the  remaining 
SO  percent  thall  be  added  to  the  amount  allo- 
cated under  tection  109ld)  to  the  StaU  in 
which  the  dty  U  located  and  the  dty  thall 
be  aiglble  In  tuch  tucceedlng  fltcal  year  to 
recdve  a  distribution  from  the  StaU  alloca- 
tion under  tection  109ld)  at  increased  by 
this  tentence. ". 

lb)  Ukman  County.— Section  102latl8t  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  Is  amended— 

lit  In  clause  IB),  by  ttrUdng  "hat  a  com- 
bined  population  of  two  hundred  thoutand 
or  more"  and  inserting  the  following:  "hat  a 
population  of  200.000  I  excluding  the  popula- 
tion of  metropolitan  dtiet  therein)  and  hat 
a  combined  population  of  SO.OOO  or  more"; 

12)  by  interting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  Ant  tentence  the  foUowing:  ",  or 
IDt  hat  a  current  population  in  excess  of 


177.000  lexclutlve  of  aO  metropolitan  eltiet 
therein),  with  more  than  SO  percent  of  the 
housing  units  of  the  area  untewered  and 
with  the  untewered  houaing  units  contribut- 
ing to  the  degradation  of  an  aquifer  that  has 
been  declared  a  aole  aource  aguifer  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency:  and  tuch 
term  Includet  Knox  County  In  the  State  of 
Tenneaaee,  and  Beaver  County  In  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  "; 
13)  In  the  aecond  aentence— 
IA)  by  Inaerting  "or  1984"  after  "flacal 
year  1983";  and 

IBt  by  ttriking  "September  30,  1987"  and 
Inaerting  "September  30.  1988";  and 

I4t  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
aentence:  "Any  county  claatifled  as  an 
urban  county  pursuant  to  the  Arat.  aecond, 
or  third  aentence  of  thU  paragraph,  and  that 
no  longer  gualiflea  aa  an  urban  county 
under  auch  Arat,  aecond,  or  third  aentence  In 
a  flacal  year  beginning  after  Aacal  year 
1999,  ahall  retain  Ita  classification  at  an 
urban  county  for  tuch  fiscal  year  and  the 
succeeding  flacal  year,  except  that  In  such 
aucceedlng  flacal  year  I  A)  the  amount  of  the 
grant  to  auch  an  urban  county  ahall  be  SO 
percent  of  the  amount  calculated  under  aee- 
tion lOeibt;  and  IBI  Oie  remaining  SO  per- 
cent ahall  be  added  to  the  amount  allocated 
under  tection  lOtldt  to  the  StaU  in  which 
the  urban  county  it  located  and  the  urban 
county  thall  be  eligibU  in  tuch  tucceedlng 
flacal  year  to  recdve  a  dlttrHnition  from  the 
StaU  allocation  under  tection  lOSli)  at  in- 
creased by  this  tentence. ". 

let  ADDmoNAL  Qualification  as  Mxtropol- 
ITAN  Crrv.— During  1987  and  each  tucceedlng 
fiscal  year,  any  dty  within  a  metropolitan 
area  thall  be  contidered  to  l>e  a  metropoli- 
tan dty  under  tection  102la)l4)  of  the  Houa- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974  if  tuch  dty— 

lit  wat  entitled  to  a  grant  of  a  hold-harm- 
leu  amount  under  tection  lOeiht  of  tuch  Act 
as  tuch  tection  was  in  effect  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  98-399; 

I2t  had,  according  to  the  1980  decennial 
census,  a  population  of  36,957;  and 

13)  recdved  a  preliminary  grant  approval 
on  March  8,  1984,  for  an  urban  development 
action  grant  under  tection  119  of  the  Houa- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974. 

A  City  that  gualiflea  aa  a  metropolitan  dty 
purtuant  to  paragrapha  11),  121,  and  I3t 
ahall  be  ellgibU  in  fiscal  year  1987  for  a 
grant  under  aeetion  106lbtllt  of  the  Houtlng 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974, 
notwithttanding  the  provitioru  of  aeetion 
102 Id)  of  tuch  Act,  except  that  any  tuch  dty 
that  had  entered  Into  a  cooperation  agree- 
ment to  Include  lU  population  in  that  of  an 
tirban  county,  as  provided  In  tection 
102latl8tlBtliit  of  tuch  Act.  thaU  only  be  ell- 
gibU for  tuch  a  grarU  if  both  the  dty  and 
urban  county  mutually  agree  to  termlnaU 
suOi  cooperation  agreement  for  tuch  fiscal 
year. 

Idt  Inclusion  or  Untis  or  Oknkbal  Local 
QovKKMUKNT  IN  Ukban  CouNTaa.—Sectlon 
102ldt  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  U  amended  by  ttrilc- 
Ing  the  last  tentence. 

let  DxriNmoN  or  Ukban  County  roK  Pur- 
P08KS  or  AuxxuTioN.— Section 

109lbtl2tlAtllt  of  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Z>et>etopment  Act  of  1974  U  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  temlcolon  at  the  end  the 
following:  "lexcept  that,  for  purposes  of  thU 
clause,  the  population  of  any  county  quali- 
fying as  an  urban  county  under  section 
102la)lt)IB)  thaU  be  the  population  of  the 
portion  of  the  urban  county  complying  with 


the  requlremenU  of  clauses  ID  or  lilt  of  audi 
aectlont". 

see    tat.    CALCULATION  or  MEDIAN  INCOME  rOM 
NONEfrnTLEMENT  AMEAB. 

Section  102lall20tlAt  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  the  following:  ",  except  that  In  the 
case  of  any  nonentltlement  area  the  Secre- 
tary thall  determine  the  median  income  on 
the  basis  of  the  median  income  of  the  area, 
or  of  aU.  nonentitUment  areat  in  the  State, 
whichever  ia  hUfiter". 

SEC  tat.  STA  TEMENT  Or  ACTIVITIES  AND  EEVIEW. 

Section  104latllt  of  the  Houtlng  and  Com- 
munity Devdopment  Act  of  1974  It  amended 
by  ttrUcing  out  the  latt  tentence. 

SEC  tat.  ALLEVIATION  Or  LAEETPONT  nOODINC 
ANDEKOSION. 

Section  104(btl3t  of  the  Houtlng  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  Is  amend- 
ed— 

lit  by  Inserting  "lAJ"  after  "except  that"; 
and 

I2t  Ity  Inserting  before  the  temlcolon  at  the 
end  the  foUovilng:  ";  and  IBt  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  tection, 
granteet  that  border  on  the  Great  Laket  and 
that  experience  tigniflcant  adverae  Anan- 
cial  and  phytical  effecU  due  to  lakefront 
erosion  or  flooding  may  include  in  the  pro- 
tected use  of  funds  activitiet  that  are  clearly 
designed  to  aOeviaU  the  threat  posed,  and 
rectify  the  damage  cauted,  by  tuch  erotion 
or  flooding". 
SEC  4*7.  AcnvrriEs  to  pkesemve  and  expand 

LOWER  INCOME  BOVSINC 

lat  Orantks  CxjtnncATiON.— Section 
104lbtl4t  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  it  amended— 

lit  by  interting  "(A)"  before  "identiAea"; 
and 

12)  by  atriking  "and"  the  aecond  place  It 
appears  and  inaerting  the  following:  ";  IBt 
includet  provisiont  to  preterve  or  expand 
the  availability  of  houtlng  for  persons  of 
low  and  moderaU  income,  to  minimize  the 
displacement  of  tuch  persona,  and  to  pro- 
vide relocation  assittance  when  tuch  dis- 
placement Is  unavoidable,  and  apedfie*  sep- 
arately the  provisions  developed  for  peraon* 
of  low  income  and  the  provisioru  developed 
for  peraon*  of  moderaU  income;  and  ICt". 

Ibt  Housma  AssiSTAMCx  Plan.— Section 
1041011)  of  the  Houtlng  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  It  amended— 

ID  by  ttrUdng  "and"  at  the  end  of  tub- 
paragraph  IB); 

I2t  by  ttriking  the  period  at  the  end  of  tub- 
paragraph  ICt  and  Inserting  ";  and";  and 

I3t  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph- 

"IDt  tpedAet  activitiet  that  uHU  be  under- 
taken annually  to  minimize  displacement 
and  preterve  or  expand  the  availability  of 
houtlng  for  pertont  of  low  and  moderaU 
income,  tuch  at  the  pretervation  of  tingU 
room  occupancy  housing  and  Oie  develop- 
ment try  public  and  privaU  nonproAt  orpa- 
nleations  of  vacant  properties  that  become 
availabU  under  in  rem  proceedlngt,  and 
spedAe*  eeparaUly  the  acHvitle*  that  wiU 
be  undertaken  for  persona  of  low  Income 
and  the  acHvitlea  that  wiU  be  undertaken 
for  persons  of  moderaU  income. ". 

SEC  4te.  MOUSING  ASSISTANCE  PLANS. 

lat  Assessment  or  Housma  Assotancx 
Nkxos  or  THE  Homeless.— Section 
104lctll)IA)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974  U  amended— 

lit  in  the  tecond  parenthetical  phrate,  by 
Inserting  "homeless  persons,"  ajter  "assist- 
ance,"; and 


I2t  in  the  last  parenthetical  phraae,  by  in- 
aerting "and  homeUaa  peraona"  after  "per- 
aona". 

Ibt  Technical  Amendmenis.— Section 
104lctllt  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
X>et>etopment  ilct  of  1974  ia  amended— 

lit  by  atriking  "lower  income  peraona" 
each  place  it  appear*  and  iruerting  "peraona 
of  low  and  moderate  income";  and 

I2t  in  aubparagraph  ICtliit,  by  atriking 
"low-income  peraona"  and  inserting   "per- 
aona of  low  and  moderaU  Income". 
SEC  tat.  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  STRATEGY. 

Section  104  of  the  Houaing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Act  of  1974  ia  amended— 

lit  by  redesignating  subsections  Id) 
through  Ijt  as  aubaectlona  le)  through  Ik),  re- 
tpectively;  and 

12)  by  interting  after  tubtectlon  let  the  fol- 
lowing new  tubtectlon: 

"Idt  Any  grant  under  tection  106  thall  be 
made  to  a  grantee  proposing  to  use  funds  for 
economic  development  activities  only  if  the 
grantee  certifies  that  it  is  ^Mowing  a  de- 
tailed economic  development  strategy  wUh 
respect  to  Oie  economic  development  activi- 
tiet to  be  carried  out  with  the  grant  The 
economic  development  ttrategy  thaU— 

"lit  detcHbe  the  economic  development 
needs  of  pertont  of  low  and  moderate 
income  and  the  manner  in  which  the  eco- 
nomic development  activitiet  wlU  meet  the 
needs; 

"I2t  detcribe  the  nature  and  amount  of 
long-term  employment  that  wHl  be  created 
by  the  economic  development  activitiet  for 
peraona  of  low  and  moderaU  Income  who 
are  unemployed  and  uruieremployed; 

"I3t  ensure  that  the  employment  truininft 
and  vocational  development  created  by  the 
economic  development  activities  wiQ  be  tar- 
geted  to  persons  of  low  and  moderaU 
income  residing  or  expected  to  reside  In  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  grantee; 

"I4t  take  into  account  neighborhood  revi- 
tallzatlon  goals  and  acHvitlea  that  include 
planning,  promotion,  and  Anancing  of  eco- 
nomic development  efforU  by  neUfitborhood- 
based  nonprofit  organizations  located  in 
low  and  moderaU  income  neighborhoods  or 
controlled  by  pertont  of  low  and  moderaU 
income; 

"I5t  minimise  ditplacemetU  of  existing 
businesses  and  jobt  in  neitMorhoodt 
through  the  uae  of  economic  development 
funda  under  aeetion  106;  and 

"I6t  include  measure*  for  documenting  the 
extent  to  which  the  protect  acHvitlea  actual- 
ly beneAt  persons  of  low  and  moderaU 
Income,  Inclttding  records  demonatroHng 
the  number*  and  income  levda  of  thoae  who 
beneAt  from  the  employment  busineu  op- 
portunities, and  other  economic  devdop- 
ment  generated  by  the  actiritiet. ". 
SEC  aa.  cmxEN  partkipa  jion  plan. 

Section  104  of  the  Houaing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Act  of  1974  U  amendedr- 

11)  by  redeaignating  subsections  le) 
through  Ik)  las  so  redesignated  by  section 
409  of  thia  Act)  as  subaectUma  If)  through  lit, 
respecHvdy;  and 

I2t  by  inserHng  after  stUtaecUon  Id)  laa 
added  by  aeetion  509  of  thia  Act)  the  fiMow- 
ing  new  aubaeetion- 

"le)ll)  Any  grant  under  aeetion  106  ahaU 
be  made  only  if  the  grantee  certifies  that  it 
is  fOOowlng  a  detailed  citizen  partidpation 
plan  The  dtizen  partidpation  plan  AaH— 

"IA)  provide  for  and  encourage  citixen 
participation,  with  particular  emphasU  on 
peraona  of  low  and  moderaU  income  who 
are  reaidenU  of  alum  and  blight  areas,  and 
in  areas  where  aeetion  109  fund*  are  pro- 
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isiM*  4mtfiU*  in 

ta      low     SlUl     tNOd«T«i« 

«t  tf«A««(  fry  c>« 

loMlivHaMeMom- 

"f A>  »ro>Mt  eUtoma  wlM  r— lOwMt  mmd 

I  to  loMi  frt<ii<»  fnfiirmmtUm. 

to  M«  >rt»po»<<  and 

metmatmmoffitm^ivmttrtkiBtUH; 

"(Ci  9io*i4t  lur  eimMit«U|f  ot  ciMMM  par- 
McipaWow  ta  ra  ■rfvteorv  rolii  M  ait  ttagn 

M«prmto«  taelM««0«II  »teiu  mmd.  »trut»- 
aim  fvgiiiratf  iM4«r  IMf  Nile  ift«  tfcMiop- 
NMMt   Iwjlmniif  finn    oiirf  cvoliMiioii  q/ 

"riV  yrovM*  .^  tacAitteai  vaiatrnMC*  to 
9»ovt  IMi  art  rtprmt»Utiv€  of  ptnona  of 
r  taeoMM  aii4  sra  aMMMf  to 


"ttt  rrovMa  fitr  pmkUe  hmrlng$  to  obtain 
eUtom  «<*<M  «ii4  to  rwyoiU  to  ynwoMit 
•Ml  fumtkma  «i  aH  ataSM  oT  t^  commimiiir 
yro^TBiii,  inetwMno  at  leatt  the 
of  naada,  Ou  rtvi«w  o/  pro- 
\  aetlvitiai.  and  mttw  ofwrogmm  per- 
Jiormmnea,  wMelk  kaarimm  iltmU  be  HMd  after 
■iiomn  Moitoc  ai  ttmm  and  locationM  con- 
MMteiti  to  potential  or  ttetmal  bene/tciarie*. 
oeeomwiodaHon  fitr  the  handi- 


"(Ff  provide  for  a  reepanee  to  comptalwia 
mmd  grteMMOM  to  wnJOMO  vMMm  iS  wor*- 
ing  dam  of  raeeipt:  and 

"(Q)  idenH/t  how  the  naede  of  non-tno- 
NA  apeaking  reeidenU  ahaU  be  aecommo- 
datad/ar  the  pabUe  haarinte  where  a  tignif- 
iemnt  mmter  of  non-MnaUah  epeakino  reei- 
denta  on*  be  reaeonabhl  expected  to  parttci- 


-m  No  pmvltion  of  thU  tubeeettom  mat 
be  eonatntad  to  reetrtct  the  rteponaibOitt  or 
anOtoritw  of  the  ffroMtee  for  the  development 
and  exeentUm  of  ita  community  develop- 
ment program,". 

«C  4IL  CDMHWrnV  WDC0OUKWM  AMD  0OV9- 

OK  BY  momaauK  DunAOiiufr. 

Section  tHofthe  Homeing  and  Commnni- 
tw  Development  Act  of  1974  U  amended- 

(if  bw  redeeignating  tnbeeetiona  (f) 
tkfoiio*  (V  (OM  to  redeeignated  bit  teetion 
41$  of  thU  Act)  a*  tvbeectiona  (g)  through 
(mJ,  reepectivelK  and 

(2)  bg  inierttng  after  eubeeehon  (eJ  fat 
added  6y  aeetlon  410  of  thU  AcV  the  follow- 
ing ntw  ttUnection.' 

"(/}  Ant  grant  under  teetion  196  or  11$ 
ihaU  be  made  onlt  if  the  grantee  certiflea 
Otat  U  U  following  a  reetdentieX  antidU- 
placement  and  relocatitm  atelttance  plan. 
Oranteet  receiving  a  grant  under  teetion 
l$i(a}  or  teetion  11$  aftaH  to  certift  to  the 
Seeretart.  Oranteea  receiving  a  grant  under 
teetion  lM<d)  ahaU  to  eertift  to  the  Statet. 
The  reiidential  antldiaplaeement  and  relo- 
emUon  aaaiatanee  pian  thatt— 

"(It  permit  the  invciwiti»rt  diaplacement 
of  perwona  of  low  and  moderate  income  due 
to  acHvitiet  aaaiated  under  teetion  104  or 
11$  onlt  if  unavoidable  or  in  the  beat  inter- 
ettof  the  houtehoUU  and  community  affect- 
ed; 

"(Z)  in  the  event  of  twOi  diaplacement. 
pmvidethat— 

"(Ai  governmental  agenciet  or  private  de- 
vetopert  thall  provide  one  for  one  replace- 
ment of  da  low  and  moderate  income  dwell- 
ing unite  demoliahed  within  the  tame  com- 
munitt: 

"(B)  mcA  replaeement  houaing  thaU  be  de- 
tigned  to  remain  affordable  to  pertont  of 
low  and  moderate  income  for  It  teart; 

"(C)  rOocatton  benefUa  thaU  be  provided 
tar  dleplMeed  peraona,  im^uding— 
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"(V  reimburaement  to  aU  diaptaoed  per- 
tone  for  moving  expenaea,  aeeuritt  depoaita. 
eredU  eheeta.  and  other  moving-related  ex- 
pentea,  including  ant  interim  Hving  coetK 

"(iV  eomftnaatlon  auffteient  to  enaure 
that,  for  a  l$-taar  period,  diaplaeed  tow  and 
moderate  income  houaeholda  ahaU  not  bear. 
after  fvlOMitoii.  a  mito  of  thelter  cottt  to 
income  that  axeaadi  S$  percent;  and 

"(itU  perwUtilng  the  diaplaeed  low  and 
wtoderaU  income  houaeholda  to  participate 
in  a  houaing  cooperative  or  mutual  houaing 
■MoetaitoM,  in  which  caae  tuch  eompenaa- 
tlon  aa  provided  under  clauae  Hi)  thall  be 
provided  to  enabU  tuA  houaeholda  to  cap- 
itaUee  the  value  of  the  compentation  in 
order  to  tecure  participation  in  a  coopera- 
tive or  mutual  houaing  aaaociation  and  to 
iiMiitiaiN  the  ratio  of  the  ihOter  coaU  of  the 
houaahold  to  the  income  of  not  more  than  30 
percent;  and 

"(D)  peraona  diaplaeed  due  to  acHvitiea  aa- 
aiated under  aeetlon  1$€  or  11$  ahaU  be  relo- 
cated into  comparable  replacement  houaing. 
which  wteana  houaing  that  it— 

"(V  decent,  aa/e  and  aanitart; 

"(ii)  adequate  in  aiae  to  accommodate  the 
oecupanta; 

"(Hi)  functionaUt  equivalent; 

"(iv)  in  an  area  not  tubiect  to  tinreaaon- 
able  adverae  environmental  conditiona;  and 

"(V)  located  in  an  area  approved  bt  the 
diaplaeed  peraon;  and 

"(3)  provide  that  peraona  diaplaeed  due  to 
acHvltlea  aaaiated  under  teetion  104  or  11$ 
ahaU  have  the  right  to  elect  to  receive  bene- 
flU  under  the  Uniform  ROocatUm  Aaaiat- 
anee Act  (42  U.S.C.  4401)  if  tutdt  pertont  de- 
termine that  UUin  their  beet  interett  to  do 
to.". 

ate  411  commviarr  otmonam  noa  aunr 
nmuc  agancB  Acrrmtgs. 

Section  10S(a)(t)  of  the  Houaing  and  Com- 
munitt  Development  Act  of  1$74  U  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  bt  inaerHng  "(A)"  after  "paragraph 
unleaa"'  and 

(2)  bt  inaerting  before  the  aemicolon  at  the 
end  the  foOowing:  ":  or  (B)  the  Secretary  au- 
thorieea  auch  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment to  uae  more  than  IS  percent  (but  not 
more  than  the  higheat  percentage  permitted 
to  be  uaed  under  aubpamgraph  (A)  by  an- 
other unit  of  general  local  government  locat- 
ed in  the  aame  metropolitan  area)  of  the  aa- 
tUtanee  received  under  thia  HtU  for  aut^  ac- 
Hvitiea following  (i)  a  determination  by 
auch  unit  of  general  local  government  that 
the  activitiea  carried  out  uting  the  amount* 
authoriaed  under  thia  autfparagraph  are  ap- 
propriate to  aupport  propoaed  communitt 
development  activitiea:  and  (ii)  aubmiaaion 
to  the  Seeretart  of  a  regueat  for  auch  author- 
ixation  bt  auch  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment". 
SBC  4n  umrrwD  ntw  co/anvcnos  or  hovsinc 

vrntdM    commtmm    i>srsLoniEffr 
BLOCK  (MAf/rnoaum. 
Section  105(a)  of  the  Houaing  and  Com- 
munitt Development  Act  of  1$74  U  amend- 
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414.  BTAIW  CKMTtPtCAnom  MM  «KWnW6 

ammmrrr    dbvblomibmt    block 
auMn      roe      NONKfnnKmKifr 


(1)  bt  atriking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17): 

(2)  bt  atriking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (Ii)  and  inaerting  in  Heu  thereof 
":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(1$)  proviaion  of  aaaUtance  to  faeiHtaU 
new  conatruction  or  aubatantial  reeonatruc- 
tion  in  inatancea  in  which  peraona  of  low 
and  moderate  income  own  and  occupt  a 
home  that  the  grantee  determinea  ia  not 
auitable  for  rOuMlitation. ". 


Section  199(d)(2)  of  the  Houaing  and  Com- 
munitt Development  Act  of  l$74  U  amende 
ed~- 

(1)  in  tubparagraph  (C).  fry  atriking  "the 
Oovemor  muat  certift  that  the  Slate"  and 
inaerting  "the  StaU  muat  eerOft  that  U'^. 
and 

(2)  in  aubpamgraph  (D).  6v  atriking  "the 
Oovemor  of  each  State"  and  inaerting  "the 
StaU". 

SKC  41$.  MVLTirKAB  AMD  MVLJirVBnSK  DOTBIBV- 
nOMS  rOB  MOMKMTmKMKNT  AMKAK 

Section  199(d)(2)  of  the  Houaing  and  Com- 
munitt Devtiopment  Act  of  1$74  ii  amendecf 
bt  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  auto- 
paragraph; 

"(E)  The  Oovemor  of  ant  State  mat  make 
commitmenta  to  uniU  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment under  thU  paragraph  for  mulHtear 
or  multipurpoee  funding. ". 

ate  4ia  ADmiMISTUATIVK  KXnSSKS  or  STATES 
DISnUBVTlNe  rVNDS  TO  SOMKNTrTLK- 
KKMTABBAK 

Section  109(d)(3)(A)  of  the  Houaing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  ia 
amended  by  atriking  "3102.000"  and  inaert- 
ing "$100,099". 

SMC  417.  COmmUMtTt  DKrKLOmKMT  BLOCK  QBAMT 
LOAN  GVABAMnta. 

(a)  LnoTATfOM  on  CoMnimtxtfTa.—The  laat 
aentence  of  teetion  lOt(a)  of  the  HouHng 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1$74  ia 
amended— 

(1)  bt  atriking  "fltcal  tear  1$84"  and  in- 
terting  "fltcal  year  1988":  and 

(2)  by  atriking  ••8225,000,000"  and  inaert- 
ing •8150,009,009". 

(b)  PnommTTTOM  on  raxa.— Section  108  of 
the  Houaing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1$74  ia  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  tul>aection: 

"(m)  No  fee  or  charge  may  be  impoaed  by 
the  Secretary  or  any  other  Federal  agency  on 
or  with  reapeet  to  a  guarantee  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  thia  teetion  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Houaing,  C:ommunitv 
Development,  and  HomeUatnett  Prevention 
Acta/ 1987". 

(c)  EuaiBLM  Uses  or  Loam  OvAMA/mxa.— 
Section  108(a)  of  the  Houaing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1$74  U  amended  in 
the  Aral  aentence— 

(1)  by  inaerting  "(1)"  after  "purpoaea  of  fi- 
nancing": and 

(2)  t>v  inaertitiff  before  the  period  tU  the 
end  the  following:  ":  (2)  houeirKg  retxobOita- 
tion:  or  (3)  economic  devHopment  activitiea 
permitted  under  paroinapha  (14).  (IS),  and 
(17)ofaectionlOS(a)". 

SBC  4ia  UBBAM  DKVKlOmKMT  ACTION  GBAMT  SB- 
LKCnOM  CMITUUA. 

(a)  PnotxcT  QuALfTY  CtUTKMA.— Section 
ll$(d)(l)  of  the  Houaing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1$74  ia  amended— 

(1)  bt  inaerting  a  doth  before  "(A)": 

(2)  by  itwientiiv  eubparxwrap/U  (A)  and 
(B)  in  the  aame  manner  aa  aubparagrapha 
(C),  (D),  and  (S),  aa  interted  by  thU  tubtec- 
tion.- 

(3)  in  tubparagraph  (A),  bt  ttriking  "at 
the  primary  criterion,  "; 

(4)  bt  atriking  "and"  at  the  end  of  tub- 
paragraph  (B):  and 

(5)  (>v  (triJIrinff  tuttparagraph  (C)  and  in- 
aerting the  following  new  aubparagrapha: 

"(C)  the  following  other  criteria: 

"(I)  the  extent   to  which   the  grant  will 

atimulate  economic  recovery  bt  leveraging 

private  inveatment; 


"(iV  the  number  of  permanent  )oba  to  be 
created  and  their  relation  to  the  amount  of 
grant  funda  regueated; 

"(Hi)  the  proportion  of  permanent  iolM  ae- 
ceaaible  to  lower  income  pertont  and  nU- 
noritiea,  in^uding  peraona  who  art  unem^ 
ployed: 

"(iv)  the  extent  to  which  the  project  wiU 
retain  foba  that  wiU  be  loat  u>ithout  the  pro- 
viaion of  a  grant  under  thia  aection; 

"(V)  the  extent  to  which  the  project  wiU  re- 
lieve the  moat  preaaing  employment  or  real- 
dentlal  needa  of  the  applicant  bt— 

"(I)  reemploting  workera  in  a  akiU  that 
haa  recently  auffered  a  aharp  inereaae  in  un- 
employment locallt: 

"(IP  retraining  recently  unemploted  reai- 
denta  in  new  akllla: 

"(III)  providing  training  to  inereaae  the 
local  pool  ofakiUed  labor  or 

"(IV)  producing  decent  liouting  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  pertont  in  catea 
where  audi  houaing  U  in  aevere  ahortage  in 
the  area  of  the  applieant: 

"(vi)  the  impact  of  the  propoaed  activitiea 
on  the  fltcal  Nue  of  the  city  or  urban  county 
and  iU  relation  to  the  amount  of  grant 
fitnda  regueated: 

"(vii)  the  extent  to  which  StaU  or  local 
government  funding  or  tpecial  economic  in- 
centitiet  have  been  committed;  and 

"(viii)  the  extent  to  whiOi  the  project  wiU 
have  a  tubitantial  impact  on  phtaical  and 
economic  devOopment  of  the  citt  or  uritan 
countt,  the  propoaed  activitiea  are  likelt  to 
be  aceompliahed  in  a  timely  faahion  with 
the  grant  amount  availiMe,  and  the  city  or 
urban  county  haa  demanatrated  perform- 
ance in  houaing  and  community  develop- 
ment programa; 

"(D)  the  failure  of  the  city  or  urban  county 
to  receive  a  prelimiJiary  grant  approval 
under  thia  aection— 

"(i)  on  or  after  December  21, 1$S3;  or 

"(ii)  duHng  the  12-month  period  preceding 
the  daU  on  which  applieationa  are  reguired 
to  be  aiUtmitled  for  the  grant  competition 
involved;  and 

"(E)  whether  the  project  wiU  utUize  one  or 
more  email  Ituairteu  concema  owned  and 
controlled  bt  aociaUt  and  eeonomicallt  dU- 
advantaged  individuala  (a*  auch  term  ia  de- 
fined in  teetion  8(d)  of  the  SmaU  Butineat 
Act  (IS  V.S.a  t37(d)). 

An  application  thaU  be  eonaidered  to 
prodttce  houaing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  peraona  under  aubparagraph 
(C)(v)(IV)  onlt  if  auch  application  propoaea 
that— 

"(V  not  leaa  than  SI  percent  of  aU  funda 
availabU  for  the  project  ahaU  be  uaed  for 
dwtHlirtg  uniU  and  related  facilitiea;  and 

"(ii)  not  leaa  than  30  percent  of  all  funda 
uaed  for  dwelling  unita  and  related  facilitiea 
ahall  be  uaed  for  dwelling  unita  to  be  occu- 
pied bt  peraona  of  low  and  moderaU 
income,  or  not  leaa  than  20  percent  of  aU 
dwelling  uniU  made  availabU  to  occupancy 
uaing  auch  funda  ahall  be  occupied  bt  per- 
aona of  low  and  moderaU  income,  whichever 
reauUa  in  the  occupancy  of  more  dwelling 
uniU  by  peraona  of  low  and  moderaU 
income.". 

(b)     SXLXCTTOM    LnOTATtOMS    AMD     CRITXRU 

WXKurr.— Section  119(d)  of  the  Houaing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1$74  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragrapha: 

"(3)  The  Seeretart  ahall  award  poinU  to 
each  application  aa  foUowa: 

"(A)  not  more  than  35  pointa  on  the  baaia 
of  the  factora  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)(A): 


"(B)  not  more  than  35  pointa  on  the  baaia 
of  the  fOetora  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(l)(B): 

"(C)  not  more  than  33  poinU  on  the  baaia 
of  the  fiictora  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)(C): 

"(D)(i)  2  additional  poinU  on  the  baaia  of 
the  factor  rejerrtd  to  in  paragraph  (l)(D)(i); 
or 

"(ii)  1  additional  point  on  the  baaia  of  the 
factor  referred  to  in  paragraph  (l)(D)(ii); 
and 

"(E)  not  leaa  than  1  additional  point  on 
the  baaia  of  the  factor  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)(E). 

"(4)  The  Seeretart  ahaU  dUtrlbuU  grant 
funda  under  thU  aection  ao  that  to  the  extent 
practicable  during  each  funding  etcle— 

"(A)  tS  percent  of  the  funda  U  Aral  made 
available  utilieingr  aU  of  the  criteria  act 
forth  in  paragraph  (1);  and 

"(B)  35  percent  of  the  funda  U  then  made 
availabU  aolelt  on  the  t>aaia  of  the  factora 
referred  to  in  aubparagrapha  (C),  (D),  and 
(E)  of  paragraph  (1). 

"(S)(A)  For  each  Aacal  tear,  the  Secretary 
ahallhoUl— 

"(i)  3  competitiona  for  granU  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  eitiea  not  deacribed  in  the  Aral 
aentence  of  aubaeetion  (i)  (relating  to  amaU 
citiet)  and  urban  countiea:  and 

"(ii)  3  competitiona  for  eitiea  deacribed  in 
the  Ant  aentence  of  tiU>tection  (i)  (relating 
to  tmall  eitiea). 

"(B)  Each  competition  for  grantt  de- 
acribed in  any  clauae  of  tubparagraph  (A) 
ahall  be  for  an  amount  egual  to  the  aum  of— 

"(i)  approximatay  ii  of  the  funda  avail- 
abU for  auch  granUfor  thefiacal  year 

"(ii)  ant  fund*  availabU  for  auch  granU 
in  ant  previoua  competition  that  are  not 
awarded;  and 

"(Hi)  ant  funda  availabU  for  auch  granU 
in  ant  previoua  competition  that  are  recap- 
tured. 

"(6)  In  determining  the  acore  to  be  award- 
ed each  of  the  criteria  under  aubparagrapha 
(A)  through  (E)  of  paragraph  (1)  for  appHca- 
tUma  for  granta  for  urban  countiea,  the  Sec- 
retary ahall  compare  auch  applieationa  onlt 
u)ith  other  applieationa  for  granU  for  urban 
countiea. ". 

(c)  Uax  or  Rktaw  OttAJfr  FuMoa.— Section 
ll$(f)  of  the  Houaing  and  Communitt  De- 
vOopmerU  Act  of  1974  i*  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following:  "In  any  caae  in 
which  the  project  propoie*  the  repayment  to 
the  applicant  of  the  grant  funda,  auch  funda 
ahall  be  made  availabU  bt  the  applicant  for 
economic  devtiopment  activitiea  that  are  or 
would  be  digibU  activitiea  under  thU  aec- 
tion or  aection  105.  The  applicant  ahall  an- 
nuallt  provide  the  Secretary  with  a  ataU- 
ment  of  the  prelected  receipt  and  uae  of 
repaid  grant  funda  during  the  next  year  to- 
gether with  a  report  acceptabU  to  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  uu  of  auch  fund*  during  the 
moat  recent  preceding  full  Aacal  year  of  the 
applicant ". 

(d)  NoMDacKJMiMATiOM.— Section  ll$(r)  of 
the  Houaing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  ia  amended  to  read  aa /aHoioa; 

"(r)  In  utaieing  the  diacretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary when  providing  aaaUtance  and  apply- 
ing aeUetion  criteria  under  thU  aeetlon.  the 
Secretary  may  not  diacriminaU  againat  ap- 
plieationa on  the  baaia  of  (1)  the  type  of  ac- 
tivity involved,  whether  auch  activity  U  pri- 
marUt  houHng,  induatridl,  or  commercial: 
or  (2)  the  type  Of  applicant,  whether  auch 
applicant  U  a  citt  or  urban  county. ". 

(e)  RxroKTa  or  Comttmollkr  Oxmkbal.— 
(1)(A)  Not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the 

1-tear  period  following  the  daU  of  the  enact- 


ment of  thU  Act  and  evert  3  ycara  thereafter, 
the  ComptroOer  Qeneral  of  the  United  Stalea 
ahaU  prepare  and  aubmit  to  the  Congreaa  a 
comprehefuive  report  evaluating  the  tUgi- 
bUitt  atandarda  and  aeUetion  criteria  appH- 
cabU  under  aection  11$  of  the  Houaing  and 
Communitt  Development  Act  of  1$74. 

(B)  Such  report  ahaU  evaluaU  in  detail  the 
atandarda  and  criteria  apecified  in  auch  aee- 
tlon that  meaaure  the  level  or  comparative 
degree  of  economic  dUtreaa  of  eitiea  and 
urban  countiet  and  the  effect  of  the  granU 
awarded  on  the  baaia  of  auch  atandarda  and 
criteria  on  atimuloHng  the  maximum  eco- 
nomic development  acHvitt- 

(C)  Such  report  ahaU  alao  evaluate  in 
detail  the  extent  to  whidi  the  economic  and 
aocial  data  utilieed  by  the  Secretary  in 
av)arding  granU  under  auch  aection  ia  cur- 
rent and  accurate,  and  ahaU  compare  the 
data  uaed  by  the  Secretary  toith  other  avail- 
able data.  The  Comptroller  Qeneral  ahaU 
make  reeommendationa  to  the  Congreaa  on 
whether  or  not  other  data  dtould  be  collect- 
ed by  tAe  Federal  Government  in  order  to 
fairly  and  accurately  dUtrlbuU  granU 
under  auch  aection  baaed  on  the  level  or 
comparative  degree  of  economic  dUtreaa. 
The  Comptroller  Qeneral  ahall  alao  make 
reeommendationa  on  whether  or  not  exiat- 
ing  data  ahould  be  coOected  more  freguently 
in  order  to  enaure  that  tlmtit  data  U  uaed  to 
evaluaU  grant  applieationa  under  aucA  aec- 
tion. 

(2)  Not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the  3- 
month  period  following  the  daU  of  the  Anal 
compeHtion  for  granU  for  fiacal  year  1987 
under  aection  119  of  the  Houaing  and  (ytm- 
munity  Development  Act  of  1974,  the  Comp- 
troOer Qeneral  of  the  United  Statea  AaU 
prepare  and  aubmit  to  the  Congreaa  a  com- 
prOtenHve  report  deacribing  the  effect  of  the 
amendment*  made  by  thU  aeetlon  on— 

(A)  the  targeting  of  grant  funda  to  eitiea 
and  urban  countiea  haxfing  the  higheat  level 
or  degree  of  economic  diatreaa; 

(B)  the  dUtrUnMon  of  grant  funda  among 
regiona  of  the  United  Statea; 

(C)  the  number  and  typea  of  projecU  re- 
ceiving  granta: 

(D)  the  per  capita  funding  leveU  for  eadi 
city,  urban  county,  or  identiflabU  commu- 
nity deacribed  in  aubaeetion  (p)  of  auch  aec- 
tion 119,  receiving  aaaiatanee  under  auch 
aection  119:  and 

(E)  the  atimulation  of  the  maximum  eeo- 
nomic  development  activity. 

(f)  RKaaiATroia.—The  Secretary  of  Houa- 
ing and  Urban  DevOopment  ahaU  iaaue  auOi 
regulationa  aa  may  be  neceaaary  to  carry  out 
the  amendmenU  made  bt  thia  aection.  SuOi 
regulationa  ahaU  be  puMiahed  for  comment 
in  the  Federal  Regiater  iu>t  later  than  99 
data  after  the  daU  of  the  enactment  of  thia 
Act 

(g)  AprucAaajTr.—The  amendmenU  made 
bt  thia  aection  ahaU  be  appUcabU  to  the 
making  of  urban  development  action  granta 
that  have  not  received  the  preliminary  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Houaing  and 
Urban  Devtiopment  be/tore  the  daU  on 
which  Anal  regulationa  iaaued  by  the  Seere- 
tart under  aubaeetion  (f)  become  effective. 

SKC  4ia  ntOaumOM  OM  aSB  OF  VBBAM  OBTBLOr- 
MBMT  ACnOM  GBAMT8  FOB  BOStMBSS 
BBLOCATTOMa. 

(a)  IM  Qemkkal.— Section  119(h)  of  the 
Houaing  and  Community  Devtiopment  Act 
ofl$74  U  amended— 

(1)  bt  inaerting  after  the  aubaeetion  deaig- 
nation  the  following:  "(1)  SncoLAtm 
pKoacn.-"; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (I) 
(aa  ao  redeeignated  bt  paragraph  (1)  of  fhU 
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9fovMoiu  of  <Mi  fvmtnpk  thmtt  apply 
only  to  pn^teta  »mt  4o  not  teM  MmHA«tf 


/J>6y 


•<  IIU  m<  M«  A>llowiii«  MMo 


*¥»  Pmotmcn  wnu  tomiuuv  ofmamB  oc- 
ctMwnL— Ate  •mUlmMca  mav  ^  provU^  or 
MtatMUt  unitr  »U  wcMoM  for  any  proiaet 
wUh  idtmH/ttd  iMtmrndad  oeeupmnU  that  U 
lOfittt  to  JkciHtmtt 

"iAt  •  rriocoMoii  9t  any  opcmMon  q^  «n 
«iiAia<rtol  or  ooMMMretai  ptaMt  or  AmUUv  or 
otMr  6«a<iMn  •stoMtafciMnt— 

'Yi/  AoM  any  cUk  «f«ai»  ooim<ft  or  M«n- 
(</UMa  eoManmUy  ^ttcrtfto^  ta  ntftwcMon 
tpK  »mt  to  «H0<M«.^  saHctaMM  iiiU«r  thU 


"mt  to  M*  etoft  nftaM  eoitntft  or  Mmt(/I- 
■Mc  ooRSRiHtUy  UKfi^tA  in  aitteacMoM  ^pA 
te  «Me*  M«  proMet  to  \aeoAiAi  or 

"iBt  stt  «xpaiuto«  ot  cny  nM^  operoMon 
M«<  fvrallt  ill  ■  f«<«eMoN  o/  any  mcA  op«r- 
•MoK  is  cny  ei<K  ooimiK  or  commttnily  dc- 
aeritad  in  mapsraprapk  a>ru 

-ii)  SmaiKAin  amd  Aonma  Erwwcr.—The 
rmtriMom  mtabtUkai  in  paraorapti  (2) 
thmU  mot  apply  if  A«  SeereUtv  dctermiiMS 
thmt  thm  nUteattom  or  expanaion  do«*  not 
tigniflemMttv  mm*  odvtrwttw  affect  Me  em- 
plowmtrnt  or  ceonoMie  6aae  o/  Me  dty. 
cowUk  or  eoMHtimiiy  from  wMch  the  rtlo- 
eattom  or  axpamiiom  oeenrt. 

"(4)  ArPtAL  or  AitwMMaa  Dmrnmaunon.— 
FOUowimo  motieeoftmUmt  to  wUHhold,  demy, 
or  emmeal  aaaUtamet  under  paragrap/i  (IK 
the  Seeretart  aAoJI  provide  a  period  of  not 
tot*  0Um  M  day*  tm  which  the  applicant  can 
appeal  to  the  Seeretmrv  the  withholding, 
denial,  or  cameeOation  of  a—Utance.  Not- 
withatmmMmg  any  other  provieion  of  thU 
mctlom.  motMng  im  thU  McMon  or  in  any 
legiOative  Matora  raiatod  to  Me  enoctmeiU 
Of  OtU  metion  may  be  eonetraed  to  permit 
an  inference  or  condueion  that  the  poiicy  of 
the  Oonoreu  in  the  urban  development 
action  grant  program  to  to  facilitiaU  the  re- 
location of  Imaineaaee  from  one  area  to  an- 
other. 

"(i)  De>vuitom.—ror  purpoee*  of  thi$  tub- 
teetiOK  the  term  "opertMon'  indmdee  any 
plant,  equipment,  faciiity,  poeition.  employ- 
ment opportwnilK  production  capacity,  or 
product  Une. 

"($J  JteoounONB.— Afoi  laier  than  80  day* 
after  the  date  of  the  emaetment  of  the  Hou$- 
ino.  Oommnnity  i>nwtopmen4  and  Home- 
leeenea*  Prevention  Act  of  iM7.  the  Secre- 
tary thou  iaaue  tueh  retmlaiionM  a$  may  be 
neeeaeary  to  carry  out  the  proviaiona  of  thia 
mteection.  Such  rtpnlationa  ahaU  include 
apaeifte  criteria  to  be  uaad  by  the  Secretary 
in  d^ermining  whether  there  to  a  tionifi- 
cant  and  adverae  effect  under  paraomph 

(b)  ArnjCAmairr.—11u  amendmenta  made 
by  tMa  McMon  ahaU  be  applicable  to  urban 
development  action  granta  thaU  have  not  re- 
ceived the  preliminary  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Houaino  and  Urban  Development 
before  the  daU  q/  the  enactment  of  thU  Act 

uc  4ML  anr*  APMmmnunoM  or  caw  mo- 
aum  m  MOHammMiuNT  AMKAS. 

(ai  tm  Obmbmi.— AtftporoffrapAa  (A)  and 
(B)  of  aectton  IHtdUZ)  of  the  Houaing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  are 
amended  to  read  oa /bOotoc 

"ttHA)  AmounU  aUocated  under  para- 
graph (It  ahaa  be  diatributed  fry  the  StaU  to 
umita  of  general  local  govemwtent  that  are 
located  in  nonentiOement  areaa  of  the  State 
to  carry  out  aetivUiea  in  accordance  with 
the  proviaiona  of  thia  title.  For  the  purpoaea 
Of  tMa  aubaection,  diatrlbuttama  ahaU  not  be 


mode  in  Ote/orm  ofloana  to  unite  of  general 
local  gouemment  The  State  ahaU  dUtribuU 
amoanto  ollocatod  to  it  eonaiatent  with  the 
atatament  ambmitted  under  aection  104(aJ. 
and  ahaU  be  reaponaibU  for  the  admintotra- 
tion  offunda  ao  diatributed. 

"(B)  Any  amoumta  appropriated  for  fiacal 
year  1$»7  or  prior  fiacal  yeara  that  were 
avaiUbU  for  dtotH»iiMon  wider  thU  aubaec- 
tion 6v  the  SeereUry  immediately  before  the 
daU  of  the  enactment  of  the  Houaing.  Com- 
munity Development  and  Homeleaaneaa  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1U7  ahaa  be  dtotrifrntod  by 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  ipiM  the  provi- 
aiona of  thU  aubaactUm  aa  they  exUted  im- 
mediately  before  auOi  etfaetive  date,  except 
that  amounta  that  are  not  obligated  by  Jan- 
uary 1.  J$U  (V  OuUl  be  added  to  amounU 
allocated  to  the  StaU  under  paragraph  (It 
for  fiacal  year  IMt.  or  (ii)  if  the  StaU  doe* 
not  tiect  to  receive  a  grant  for  fiacal  year 
l»i$.  ahaU  be  reacinded. ". 

(bt  CoMroammo  AiaiamEtna.— 

(It  Section  104(at(lt  of  the  Houaing  amd 
C»mmMnitv   Development  Act   of  1974   to 


(A)  in  the  firat  aentence.  try  atrUelng  ." 
under  aection  lOt(d)  by  amy  State,  or  under 
aection  104(dHlt(Bt  by  any  unit  of  general 
local  gopemment"  and  inaertincr  "or  under 
aection  109(d)  by  any  StaU":  and 

(B)  in  the  aecond  aentence.  by  atriking 
"and  in  the  caae  of  uniU  of  general  local 
government  receiving  granU  purauant  to 
aection  10*(d)(2t(Bt". 

(2t  Section  104(dJ(lt  of  the  Houaing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1*74  to 
amended  6y  inaerfina  O^ter  "aection 
104(d)(2t(Bf  the  following:  "(aa  auOi  provi- 
aion  exiated  immediately  before  the  effective 
daU  of  the  Houaing.  Cbmmwnity  DevHop- 
ment.  and  Homeleaaneaa  Prevention  Act  of 
l$t7)". 

(3)  Section  Hft(d)(3)(A)  of  the  Houaing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  to 
amended  by  «triMn0  the  Aral  aentence. 

(4t  Section  10«(di(3t  of  the  Houaing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  to 
amended— 

(At  by  atriJfcintf  «i<bpara«rapA  (Bt: 

(Bt  by  redeaiimatinff  tubparagrapha  (C) 
and  (Dt  aa  aubparagmpha  (Bt  and  (C),  re- 
apectively:  and 

(CI  in  aubparagraph  (Ct  (aa  ao  redeaignat- 
ed  by  thU  aubaectiont— 

(it  by  inaerting  "(it"  before  "ahaU  be 
added":  and 

(iit  by  inaerting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  the  following:  ":  or  (iit  if  the  StaU  doea 
not  receive  a  grant  for  auch  year,  ahall  be  re- 
acinded". 

(St  Section  10t(d)(S)  of  the  Houaing  and 

Community    Development   Act    of  1974    to 

amended  by  atriking  "or  the  Secretary". 

ate  at.  MtoaimmoN  on  vsk  or  commvntrr  dk- 

vujonunTa   rvnoa   to   imcmsasm 

MAMKKT    SMAKE     Or    NONDOUKSnC 

comroMArrofo. 

(at  In  OgMKHAU—TitU  t  Of  the  Houaing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  aection: 

"moHaunoM  on  uaa  or  FUMoa  to  mcmMAMM 

MAMMMT  atUMM  OT  ttONDOMXTftC  COJtrOJUTIOHB 

"See.  122.  (at  In  Okhkhal.—No  aaaiatance 
may  be  provided  or  tUiliaed  under  thU  HtU 
for  any  project  that  the  Secretary  determinea 
wiU  be  uaed  to  expand  the  market  ttiare  of  a 
nondomeatie  buaineaa  entity  in  a  manner 
that  decTtaae*  the  market  ahare  or  oper- 
ationa  of  a  domeatic  bnaineaa  entity. 

"(b)  Daruin HMO.— Por  purpoaea  of  thia  aec- 
tion: 


"(1)  The  term  'domeattc  bnaineaa  entity' 
meana  any  bnaineaa  entity  not  deacribed  im 
paragraph  (2). 

"(2t  The  term  "nondomeatie  bnaineaa 
entity'  meana  any  buaineaa  entity— 

"(At  more  than  SO  percent  of  the  owner- 
ahip  of  whiOi  to  held  by  perM>na  who  are  not 
citiaena  of  the  United  Statea  or  permanent 
reaidenU  of  the  United  Statea: 

"(Bt  that  to  controlled  by  peraona  who  are 
not  citiaena  or  permanent  reaidenU  of  the 
United  Statea;  or 

"(Ct  that  to  a  aubaidiary  of.  or  ia  com- 
trolled  by,  another  buaineaa  entity  deacribed 
in  auttparagraph  (At  or  (Bt. 

"(3t  The  term  'operation'  includea  any 
plant,  equipment,  facility,  poaition.  employ- 
ment opportunity,  production  capacity,  or 
product  line. ". 

(hi  AmjCAMOjrY.—The  amendment  made 
by  thto  aection  ahall  be  applicable  to  ail  oa- 
aUtance  provided  under  HtU  I  of  the  Houa- 
ing and  Oommvnity  Development  Act  of 
1974  after  the  daU  of  the  enactment  of  thto 
ilcL 
ate  at  VMPAH  moMKartADim. 

(a)  COtmrAMcax  or  Pnomrr  ar  Statk 
AMD  Local  OovEnmairra  ton  ComtDOt- 
ATKMi.— Section  810  of  the  Houaing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  to  amend- 
ed- 

(It  in  aubaection  (bldt,  by  inaertir^g  after 
"eonaideration"  the  following:  "in  the  caae 
of  a  lower  income  family  or  individual,  or 
for  auch  eonaideration  (if  anyt  aa  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  entity  and  the  family  or 
individual  in  the  caae  of  a  family  or  indi- 
vidual that  to  not  a  lower  income  family  or 
individual": 

(2t  by  atriking  "and"  at  the  end  of  aubaec- 
tion (bt(3l(Ct: 

(3t  by  inaerting  "and"  after  the  aemicolon 
at  the  end  of  aiU>aection  (bt(3t(Dt: 

(4t  by  adding  at  the  end  of  aubaection 
(bt(3l  the  following  new  aubparagraph: 

"(El  pay  Uxe  agreed  upon  eonaideration  (if 
anyt  for  Uie  property,  in  the  caae  of  a  family 
or  individual  thai  to  not  a  lower  income 
family  or  individual:": 

(SI  in  aui>aection  (bt(St.  by  inaertifKg  after 
"eonaideration"  the  following:  "in  the  caae 
of  a  lower  income  family  or  ifidividuai,  or 
for  auch  eonaideration  Of  anyt  a*  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  entity  and  the  family  or 
individual  in  the  caae  of  a  family  or  indi- 
vidual that  ia  not  a  lower  income  family  or 
individual. ": 

(61  in  aubaection  rby<7>— 

(At  by  atriking  "and"  at  the  end  of  aub- 
paragraph (Bt: 

(Bt  by  atrHcing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
aubparaffroph  (Ct  and  inaerting  a  aemi- 
colon; and 

(Ct  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
aubparagrapha: 

"(Dt  prohibiU  the  unit  of  general  local 
government.  State,  or  public  apency  deai^ 
noted  by  a  unit  of  general  local  government 
or  a  State,  from  charging  eonaideration  for 
a  property,  if  auch  charge  reaulU  in  exclud- 
ing any  proapective  recipient  Qualified  for 
the  apecial  priority  under  aubparagraph  (A); 
and 

"(Kt  prohibito  the  conveyance  of  any  prop- 
erty under  thU  aection  to  a  family  or  indi- 
vidual that  to  not  a  lower  ittcome  family  or 
individual,  if  there  to  a  qualified  applicant 
who  to  a  lower  income  family  or  individ- 
ual": 

(71  by  adding  at  the  end  of  aubaection  (bt 
the  following  new  aentencea:  "^ny  unit  of 
general  local  government.  State,  or  public 
agency  deaignaUd  by  a  unU  of  general  local 


government  or  a  State,  that  receivea  eonaid- 
eration in  connection  with  the  conveyance 
of  a  property  to  an  individual  or  family 
under  thia  aection  ahall  remit  to  the  Secre- 
tary any  amount  received,  in  auch  manner 
and  at  auch  time  aa  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
acribe.  The  Secretary  Aall  depoait  any 
amount  remitted  under  the  preceding  aen- 
tence in  a  revolving  fund,  whi^  ahall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary,  to  the  extent  ap- 
proved in  appropriation  Acta,  for  purpoaea 
of  carrying  out  thU  aection. ";  and 

(it  in  aubaection  (ht(3t.  by  atriking  "aub- 
aection and  aubaection  (it"  and  inaerting 
"aection". 

(bt  PuncBAU  or  Tax  Deunqijkmt  Pnorvt- 
Ttxa  KM  PnoamAM.— Section  S10(gt  of  the 
Houaing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  ia  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3t  The  Secretary  may  purthaae  proper- 
tiea  that  become  available  in  aatlafaction  of 
public  liena  auch  aa  tax  liena  for  purpoaea  of 
tranaferring  auch  propertlea  under  aubaec- 
tion (a).". 

(ct  IMCKKASKD  AssoTAMCx  /OX  C^Mtnmmxs 
HAvma  HioH  RAiwa  or  Fokxclosukks.— Sec- 
tion 810  of  the  Houaing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974  ia  amended— 

(It  by  redeaignating  aubaection  (kt  aa  aub- 
aection (11;  and 

(2t  by  inaerting  after  aubaection  (it  the  fol- 
lowing new  aubaectitm: 

"(ktdt  Any  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment in  which  the  rate  of  fOrecloaure  on 
mortgagea  on  aingU-family  dweUinga  in- 
aured  under  titU  II  of  the  National  Houaing 
Act  exceeda  by  more  than  20  percent  auch 
raU  of  fOrecloaure  in  auch  unit  of  general 
local  government  during  the  preceding  year 
may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  an  increaae 
in  ito  aaaUtance  under  thU  aection. 

"(2t  Any  unit  of  general  local  government 
applying  for  an  increaae  in  aaaiatarice  under 
thU  aubaection  ahall  provide  the  Secretary 
with  documentation  deacribing  the  rote  of 
fOrecloaure  referred  to  in  paragraph  (It,  the 
adminUtrative  capacitiea  of  the  homeatead 
program  of  auch  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, and  the  likely  effect  of  the  uae  of 
additional  aaaUtance  under  thia  auttaeetion 
on  auch  raU  of  foreeloaure. 

"(3t  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an  in- 
creaae in  aaaUtance  under  thU  aubaection 
that  exceeda  an  amount  equal  to  SO  percent 
of  the  aaaUtance  regueated  by  the  unit  of 
general  local  government  under  thU  aection 
in  ito  original  application. ". 

(dt  THAMsrKK  or  Propkrty  to  QVAUnXD 
Comrunrrv  Oroamizatioms.— Section  810  of 
the  Houaing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  to  amended— 

(It  in  aubaection  (at,  by  inaerting  "quali- 
fied community  organUation  or"  before 
"public  agency  deaignated": 

(2t  in  aubaection  (bt,  by  inaerting  "quali- 
fied community  organUation  or"  before 
"public  agency  deaignated": 

(31  in  aubaection  (bldt.  by  inaerting  before 
the  aemicolon  the  following:  "or  in  accord- 
ance with  aubaection  (It  to  qualified  commu- 
nity organUationa"; 

(4t  in  aubaection  (bt(3t(Dt.  by  inaerting 
"qualified  community  orpaniaation  or" 
before  "public  agency  deaignated": 

(St  in  aubaection  (bt(St,  by  inaerting 
"qualified  community  organUation  or" 
before  "public  agency  deaignated": 

(81  by  redeaignating  aut>aection  (It  (aa  ao 
redeaignaled  by  aubaection  (ct  of  thU  aec- 
tiont  aa  aubaection  (mt;  and 

(7t  by  inaerting  after  aubaection  (k)  (aa 
added  by  aubaection  (ct  of  thU  aectiont  the 
following  new  aubaection; 
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"(It  A  unit  of  general  local  government  or 
a  State,  or  a  public  agency  deaignated  by  a 
unit  of  general  local  government  or  a  State, 
may  tranafer  any  real  property  that  it  re- 
ceivea under  aiUtaection  (at  or  purchaaea 
under  aubaection  (it  to  a  qualified  commv^ 
nity  orvantootion.  Qualified  community  or- 
ganUationa ahall  be  limited  to  organUa- 
tiona that— 

"(It  are  incorporated  and  controlled  by  a 
board  of  directors  whoae  membera  receive  no 
compenaaUon  of  any  kind  for  the  perform- 
ance of  their  dutiea; 

"(2t  are  organUed  excluaively  for  charita- 
ble, educational,  acientific  purpoaea,  or  the 
promotion  of  aoeial  welfare,  and  qualify  aa 
exempt  organUatUma  under  paragraph  (3t 
or  (4t  of  aection  501(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1988;  and 

"(3)  agree  to  aaaUt  the  applicable  StaU  or 
unit  of  general  local  government  with  the  ae- 
lectUm  of  homeateadera,  the  aelection,  in- 
apection.  and  rehabilitation  of  the  proper- 
ties, and  to  perform  auch  other  funetiona  aa 
may  be  agreed  between  the  StaU  or  unit  of 
general  local  got)emment  and  the  Qualified 
nonprofit  organUation,  including  the  ac- 
ceptance of  title  to  property  from  the  reU- 
vant  Federal  agency  and  the  direct  con'oey- 
ance  of  the  property  to  the  homeateadera 
aubiect  to  the  terma  and  cor^ditUyna  apecifled 
In  thU  aection.". 

(et  AuTHORizATroM  or  AmtopiuA'noNS.—The 
flrat  aentence  of  aection  810(mt  of  the  Houa- 
ing and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1974  (aa  ao  redeaignated  by  aubaection  (dt  of 
thU  aectiont  to  amended  to  read  aa  foUowa: 
"To  reimburse  the  houaing  loan  fund*  for 
propertlea  tranaferred  purauant  to  thU  aec- 
tion. and  to  carry  out  aubaection*  (ct,  (gt, 
(ht,  and  (it,  there  to  authorteed  to  be  appro- 
priated $12,000,000  for  fiacal  year  1988. ". 
ssc  att.  kkbabiutatios  loams. 

(a)  Extension  or  Loan  AvTHORrrr.— Sec- 
tion 312(h)  of  the  HouHng  Act  of  1984  to 
amended  by  atriking  "September  30,  1987" 
and  Inaerting  "September  30, 1988". 

(bt  PKOKorrros  or  Cxxtaim  Fexs.— Section 
312(gt  of  the  Houaing  Act  of  1984  to  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  Uie  following  new 
aentence:  "So  riak  premium  or  loan  fee  may 
be  impoaed  by  or  for  Uie  Secretary  or  any 
other  Federal  agency  on  or  uHth  reaped  to  a 
loan  made  under  thU  aection  after  the  daU 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Houaing,  Communi- 
ty Development,  and  Homeleaaneaa  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1987.". 

(et  Prohibition  or  Loan  Sales.— Section 
312  of  the  Houaing  Act  of  1964  to  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  aub- 
aection: 

"(It  Tlxe  Secretary  may  not  aell  any  loan 
made  under  thU  aection. ". 
asc  aa.  neighbokbood  keinvbstment  corpora- 
tion. 

(a)  AvTHonrrr  or  MxmKRS  to  Desionate 
Alternate  Members.— Section  804(a)  of  the 
Neighborhood  Reinveatment  Corporation 
Act  to  amended  by  inaerting  ",  or  a  deaig- 
nee"  before  the  aemicolon  or  period  at  the 
end  of  each  paragraph. 

(b)  Authorization  or  Atfropriations.- 
Section  808(at  of  the  Neighborhood  Rein- 
veatment Corporation  Act  to  amended  to 
read  aa  foUowa: 

"(at  There  to  autliorUed  to  be  approprt- 
ated  to  the  corporation  to  carry  out  thU  titU 
819,000.000  fOr  fiacal  year  1988. ". 
SSC   4U.   NEIGamUtaOOD  DBVSLOniENT  DEMON- 

snurtoN  ntocRAM 

(a)  HovsiMO  roR  the  Homeless.— Section 
123(a)(1)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban-Rural 
Recovery  Act  of  1983  to  amended— 

dt  by  atriking  "or"  at  the  end  of  aubpara- 
graph (Dt; 


(2t  by  atriking  the  period  at  the  end  of  aub- 
paragraph (Et  and  inaerMnff  "*  or";  and 

(3t  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
aubparagraph: 

"(Ft  acquirtng.  developing,  or  rehabilitat- 
ing property  to  aerve  aa  permanent  houaing 
forfamiliea  and  indixHduaU  who — 

"(it  are  lower  income  familiea  and  irUll- 
viduaU  (litdudlng  lower  Income  familiea 
and  individuttla  who  are  elderly  familiea 
and  indivlduaU  or  handicapped  familiea 
and  individuaUt,  aa  auch  terma  are  defined 
in  aection  3(bt  of  the  United  Statea  Houaing 
Act  of  1937;  and 

"(ID  lack  traditional  or  permanent  houa- 
ing, or  reaide  in  overcrowded  conditions  ". 

(b)  Matchinq  Funds.- 

(It  Section  123(bt(lt  of  the  Houaing  and 
Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983  to  amend- 
ed l>y  inaerting  "or  metropolitan  areaa" 
after  "neighborhooda". 

(2t  Section  123(et(lt  of  the  HouHng  and 
Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983  to  amend- 
ed by  inaerting  "or  metropolitan  area"  after 
"neiifiiborhood". 

(ct  Authorization  or  Approprutions.— 
Section  123(gt  of  the  Houaing  and  Urban- 
Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1983  to  amended  to 
read  a*  foUowa: 

"(gt  There  to  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  thU  aection  t2.000.000  for 
fiacal  year  1988. ". 
SBC  aaa.  pake  central  new  coMMimrr  rmuEcr. 

(at  Housmo  Assistajkx.— Section  213  of 
the  Houaino  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  aubaection: 

"(et  From  budget  authority  made  avail- 
able  in  appropriation  AeU  for  fiacal  year 
1988,  the  Secretary  ahall  enter  into  an 
annual  contributions  contract  for  a  term  of 
180  month*  to  obligaU  avfficient  fund*  to 
provide  aaaUtance  paymenU  pursuant  to 
aection  8(btdt  of  the  United  Statea  Houaing 
Act  of  1937  on  behalf  of  500  lower  income 
familiea  from  budget  authority  made  avail- 
able for  fiacal  year  1988,  ao  long  aa  auch 
familiea  occupy  propertlea  in  the  Park  Cen- 
tral New  <y>mmunity  Project  or  in  adjacent 
areaa  that  are  recognized  l>y  the  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  in  which  auch  Project 
to  located  aa  t)eing  included  toithin  the  Park 
Central  New  Town  In  Town  Project  If  a 
lower  income  family  receiving  aaaUtance 
paymenU  purauant  to  thU  aubaection  ceaaea 
to  qualify  for  aaaUtance  paymenU  purauant 
to  the  proviaiona  of  aection  8  of  audi  Act  or 
of  thU  aubaection  duHng  the  180-month 
term  of  the  annual  contHbutiona  contract, 
aaaUtance  paymenU  ahall  be  made  on  behalf 
of  another  lower  income  family  who  occu- 
piea  a  unit  identified  in  the  previoua  aen- 
tence." 

(bt  Community  Development  Assistance.- 
Section  107 (at  of  the  Houaing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1974  to  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  ttie  following  new  aen- 
tence: "Of  the  amount  aet  aside  for  granU 
under  aubaection  (bt  for  fiacal  year  1988, 
tS,000,000  ahall  be  made  available  by  the 
Secretary  for  purpoaea  of  granU  under  aub- 
aection (btdt  far  the  Park  Central  ^ew 
Cktmmunity  Project ". 

SBC  a?.  UMITATION  ON  RECAPTURE  OP  CERTAIN 
RESERVATIONS  OF  ASSISTANCE. 

After  the  reaervation  of  aaaUtance  for  any 
person  or  governmental  entity  under  aection 
312  of  the  Houaing  Act  of  1984  or  aection  810 
of  the  Houaing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974,  the  Secretary  of  Houaing 
and  Urban  Development  ahaU  not  recapture 
any  of  the  aaaUtarux  included  in  auch  reaer- 
vation due  to  the  failure  of  auch  peraon  or 
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govtrwm»mtml  mtUt  to  MtMMt,  oWottt.  or 
txptnd  nek  mmlUm»e»  duHng  tha  ti-^omth 
ycrtotf  btglMnimg  on  the  data  <m  wMeh  «im* 
amommt  U  rKHvtd. 

— ■»  4M  I«V  or  nUMiV  MEiaWAL  LAMB  AHPOSf- 

fioiv  mocsBM  itm  canvuw  omn 

uMMHiwiii  iwrnnnrrniTnTfim 

W  in  asimmAt.—/fotwUh$ta,ndin9  anv 
oOtmr  provMoK  of  law  or  other  requirement, 
eoek  MiU  of  genarol  local  government  re- 
fmed  to  to  tubeeetion  (hi  U  anthorieed  to 
fvteta  my  tmad  diefoeUUm  prooMtfa  fnm 
the  emeeUUd  AmmnetmOw  eloeed  out  urban  re- 
newel  pntleete  wot  peM  to  the  DepeiHment 
of  Houeing  mmd  Vrtmn  Development  and  to 
M»e  tueh  pneeede  in  aeeordamee  with  the  re- 
OvifViiMia*  ef  the  eommrtnitt  development 
Mock  grant  prognm  tpeeifled  in  titU  I  of 
the  Homeine  and  Oommmnitw  Development 
Act  of  1*74.  Each  imeh  unU  of  general  local 
govemmient  ehaU  retain  sveh  proceed*  in  a 
hanp  eum  and  $haU  be  entitled  to  retain  and 
nee.  to  aeeordanee  with  Otie  eection.  aU  paat 
mmd  future  Mrmtatfi  from  each  proceed*,  to- 
OwdinaaMvintereet 

(b)  Apnjcemajrr.—ne  unite  of  general 
local  government  and  ptxOecte  to  which  $ub- 
aeeHonfaJappUeeareaa/bUow: 

(V  The  Citt  of  Hartfitrd.  in  the  State  of 
Conneetieut.  with  reepect  to  the  Sh^don- 
Charter  Oak.  Section  A  Vrban  Kenew^ 
Protect  (No.  Conn.  R.  77A 

(2)  The  Cttg  of  Lebanon,  in  the  StaU  of 
Pennagh>anlm,  wUh  reepect  to  the  Southeide 
Urban  Renewal  PnOect  (R-4K(C)t. 

(V  The  City  of  Mekmond.  in  the  StaU  of 
Virginia,    with    reepect    to    the   following 

(A)  The  Waehinfton  Park  Coneervation 
PrrOeet  (No.  VA-A-3-lt. 

(B)  The  Pulton  Redevelopment  Protect 
(No.  VA-A-S-2t. 

(Ct  The  Oeorge  Maaon  Redevelopment 
Protect  (No.  VA-A-S-3/. 

(Dt  The  Jetfereon  Park  ConeervatUm 
Pntect  (No.  VA-A-y-it. 

(g)  The  Randolph  RedevOopment  and 
Coneervation  Project  (No.  VAR-SM). 

(41  The  Cltw  Of  thtwaukee.  in  the  StaU  of 
Wlaeonaln,  with  reepect  to  urban  renewal 
prtOeeU  (Noa.  R-1  and  R-tO). 

(Si  The  Borough  of  taet  Stroudaburg.  to 
the  StaU  of  Pennewlvanla.  with  reaped  to 
the  COurtland  Ptaaa  Vrttan  Renewal  Project 
(No.  PA-K-Kii. 

(ei  AoomoMAL  AirrmMiXATiom.— 

(li  NotwUhatanding  anv  other  provlalon 
of  law  or  other  requirement,  the  ViUage  of 
NorthJiOd  to  the  StaU  of  lUinola  (A)  ahaU 
rvpav  to  the  original  grantee.  Cook  Countw 
to  the  StaU  of  nHnola.  an  amount  equal  to 
the  2  aubgranU  of  community  developmient 
Mock  grant  funda  made  on  September  20, 
1979.  and  December  20.  1977:  and  IB)  U  au- 
thoriaed  to  retain  any  land  CiapoaUion  pro- 
ceeda  from  rach  aubgranU  and  to  uae  rueh 
proeeeda  to  accordance  with  Phaae  II  and 
Phaae  lit  of  Itf  Central  Bualneu  DUtrlct 
DeveUtpwtent  Plan  and  the  requiremenU  of 
the  commimUy  development  block  grant 
program  apecifUd  to  tltU  I  of  the  Houaing 
and  Communitw  Development  Act  of  1974. 
Tlte  Village  of  NorthfiOd  thaU  retain  auch 
proeeeda  to  a  lump  turn  and  $haU  be  entitled 
to  retain  and  uae,  in  accordance  with  thia 
paragraph.  aU  paat  and  future  eamingt 
from  auch  proeeeda.  Including  any  intereat 

(21  Notwithatanding  any  other  proviaion 
of  law  or  other  requirement,  the  City  of  Nan- 
tlcoke  In  the  StaU  of  Pennai^vania  it  au- 
thoriaed  to  retoto  any  categorical  uttlement 
grant  funda  that  remain  after  the  financial 
doaeout  of  the  Lower  Broadway  Diaaater 
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ogtli  and  to  uae  aueh  funda  In  accordance 
with  the  requirwmenU  of  the  commttnOy  de- 
velopment black  grant  program  apecifled  in 
tltU  I  of  the  Houaing  and  Community  Devel- 
opmant  Act  of  1074.  The  City  of  Nantleoke 
$haU  retain  auch  funda  In  a  lump  aum  and 
$luUl  be  entitled  to  retain  and  uae.  In  ac- 
cordance with  thU  paragraph,  all  paat  and 
future  eamlnga  from  auch  funda.  including 
any  Intereat 

(di  tmcrm  DAn.-The  proviaiona  of  thU 
aection  ahall  become  effective  on  the  daU  of 
the  enactment  of  IhU  Act.  or  October  1.  1947. 
whichever  ocean  later. 

SMC  «M  MMSVLAnOMB  TO  HmMMMNT  COM  nOVI- 

ama  or  potmnK  and  umBAN-MviuL 

MKon»r  ACT  or  imx 
The  Secretary  of  Houaing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment shall,  not  later  than  the  expira- 
tion of  the  30-day  period  following  the  daU 
of  the  enactment  of  thU  Act.  iaaue  regula- 
tlona  to  carry  out  the  proviaion*  of.  and 
amendmenU  made  by.  part  A  of  title  I  of  the 
Houaing  and  Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  of 
1943  (Public  Law  9$-141i. 
SMC  ML   comMiMirr  ogrtLormuiT  nojKcra 

LAPO*  STAMOAMHa. 

Section  110  of  the  Houaing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  Act  of  1974  U  amended  by 
atriking  "U  dealgned  for  reaidential  uae  of 
eight  or  more  familiea"  and  inaert  "contain* 
not  leaa  titan  S  uniU". 
SMC  at.  VMBAN  nAHNina 

Section  702  of  the  Houaing  Act  of  19S4  U 

(11  by  atriking  aubaectlona  (c)  and  (hi;  and 
(2t  by  atriking  aubaeetion  (gi  and  Inaertlng 
the  following: 

■•(gi  Effective  upon  the  daU  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Houaing.  Community  Develop- 
ment, and  HomOeaanea*  Prevention  Act  of 
1947,  and  In  accordance  with  auch  account- 
ing and  other  proeedurea  a*  the  Secretary 
may  prtacribe,  each  advance  made  l>y  tlie 
Secretary  under  thU  section  Uiat  ha*  any 
principal  amount  ouUtanding  ahall  be  for- 
given. The  term*  and  condition*  of  any  con- 
tract, or  any  amendment  to  a  contract,  for 
*uch  advance  with  reepect  to  any  promiae  to 
repay  tlte  advance  thaU  be  canceled. ". 

SMC  4U.  ammvnm  DtrKLonftyr  tscmnkal 

AMMfOMMMTS. 

Section    t23(ei(3)    of   the    Houaing    and 
Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  of  1933  U  amend- 
ed by  atriking  "Act"  and  inaerHng  "tection". 
SuUtOe  B—PUed  emi  Crimt  Imamnutet  Pregrmm* 
SMC  Ml.  Mxrwa/ON  or  nooo  insvkancm  mo. 

GMAM. 

(a)  QoMEMAL  AvTHoaiTY.— Section  1319  of 
the  National  Flood  Inaurance  Act  of  1944  U 
amended  by  ttrlking  "September  30.  1947" 
and  inaertlng  "September  30.  1944". 

(b)  KmmitoaMcy  iMPLXiiMtn-ATioii.— Section 
1334(ai  of  the  National  Flood  Inaurance  Act 
of  1944  U  amended  by  ttriking  "September 
30.    1947"    and    inaerHng    "September    30. 

1944". 

(ct  EsTAMJSiaeK/iT  or  Pumd-Ro*  Zoma.— 
Section  1340(ai(2J  of  the  National  Flood  In- 
aurance Act  of  1944  ia  amended  t>y  atriking 
"September  30.  1947"  and  Inaertlng  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1944". 

<d)  LmrTATioN  on  PK£Mwta.—The  premi- 
um rate*  charged  for  flood  ineurance  under 
any  program  eatabliahed  purauant  to  the 
National  Flood  Inaurance  Act  of  1944  may 
not  be  increaaed  duHng  the  peHod  begin- 
ning on  tlie  daU  of  tiie  enactment  of  thia  Act 
and  ending  on  September  30.  1984.  by  more 
titan  a  prorated  annual  rote  of  5  percent 
SMC  44t  MXTMmiON  Or  CMIMM  imVMANCM  rPO- 
GMAH 

(ai  Oehkmal         AuTHOtury.— Section 

1201(bi(li  of  the  National  Houaing  Act  U 
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amended  6y  ttrlking  "September  30,  1947" 
in  the  matter  preceding  lubparagraph  (A) 
and  interting  "September  30,  1949". 

lb)  COMTtHVATION  Of  EXlSTtMO  COHmjtCTS. — 

Section  1201(b)(l)(Ai  of  the  National  Hou*- 
Ing  Act  U  amended  by  *triking  "September 
30.  1944"  and  InaeHlng  "September  30, 
1990". 

Ic)  LnuTAnon  on  PmMMnma.—The  premi- 
um ratea  Otarged  for  crime  inaurance  under 
any  program  e*tabli4h»A  purauant  to  part  C 
of  titU  XII  of  the  National  Houaing  Act  may 
not  be  increaaed  duHng  tlie  period  begin- 
ning on  the  daU  of  the  enactment  of  thU  Act 
and  ending  on  September  30.  1944.  ^>*  more 
Oian  a  prorated  annual  raU  of  S  percent 
SMC  44t.  SrVDIMS  VMPMM  MATIONAL  rVOOD  IMUH- 

AMCM  rpoeMAM. 

Section  1374(cJ  of  tlie  National  Flood  In- 
turance  Act  of  1944  la  amended  to  read  aa 
follow*: 

"(c)  There  ia  authoriaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  *tudie*  under  IhU  title  437,773,000 
for  fiacal  year  1944.  Any  amount  appropri- 
ated under  thU  aubaeetion  ahall  remain 
avallabU  until  expended. ". 

SMC  444.  aCMMDVLM  rO»  rArmMta  OF  rVOOD  INSUH- 
ANCM  rO»  STWVCrVMMS  ON  LAND  SUM- 

net  TO  immmMNT  couArsM  o*  aim- 

atDMNCE 
(a)  In  aMMMOAL.— Section  1304  of  the  Na- 
tional   Flood    Inaurance    Act    of    1044    U 
amended  by  adding  at  tlte  end  the  following 
new  aubaeetion: 

"(cidi  If  any  *tructure  covered  by  flood 
inaurance  under  thU  title  and  located  on 
land  that  U  along  the  short  of  a  lake  or 
otiier  body  of  water  U  certified  by  a  StaU  or 
local  autitority  to  6«  mWec/  to  imminent 
coUapae  or  tubaidence  a*  a  reault  of  eroaion 
or  undermining  cauaed  by  wavea  or  currenU 
of  water  exceeding  anticipated  cyclical 
levela,  the  Director  *haU  (following  verifica- 
tion that  the  certification  wa*  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  procedure*  eetablUited  6y  the 
Director)  pay  amounU  under  luch  flood  In- 
aurance coverage  for  proper  demolition  aa 
fbUowt: 

"(Ai  Following  verification  by  the  Direc- 
tor, 40  percent  of  the  value  of  the  *tructure. 
"(B)  Following  the  demolition  of  the  struc- 
ture   (including    any    aeptlc    containment 
ayatemi  prior  to  collapae— 

"Hi  40  percent  of  the  value  of  the  atruc- 
ture;and 

"(W  10  percent  of  the  value  of  the  struc- 
ture, or  the  actual  cost  of  denuaition,  whUOt- 
ever  amount  ii  leaa. 

"(2)  If  the  owner  of  a  structure  deacribed 
to  paragraph  (1)  chooaea  to  rtlocaU  tlte 
atructure.  the  Director  shaU  pay  amounU 
under  ruch  flood  inaurance  coverage  for 
proper  relocation  aa  foUowa: 

"(A)  Following  verification  by  Ote  Direc- 
tor, 20  percent  of  tlie  value  of  the  structure. 
"(Bi  Following  proper  relocation  (ittclud- 
Ing  removal  of  any  aeptlc  containment 
ayatem)  prior  to  coUapae.  20  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  structure. 

"(C)  Total  paymenU  under  sultparagraphs 
(A)  and  IB)  sitaU  not  exceed  tlte  actual  coat 
of  relocation. 

"131  If  any  structure  certified  under  para- 
graph 11)  or  12)  collapse*  or  ttibtides  before 
the  oumer  demoliiite*  or  relocates  the  struc- 
ture, but  after  tfte  owner  ha*  a  resaonabU 
period  of  time  after  verification  by  tlte  Di- 
rector (or  after  the  enactment  of  the  Hous- 
ing, Community  Development,  and  Home- 
leaanea*  Prevention  Act  o;  1987,  whichever 
occur*  later)  to  demolieh  or  relocaU  the 
atructure,  the  Director  liiaU  not  pay  more 
than  the  amount  provided  in  parxtgraph 
(lIlAi  with  reaped  to  the  ttrudure. 
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"(4i  For  purpoaea  of  pating  flood  inaur- 
ance pursuant  to  thU  aubaeetion.  the  value 
of  a  atructure  *ltall  be  whi^iever  of  tlte  fbl- 
lowing  i*  loweet 

"(Ai  The  fair  market  value  of  a  compara- 
N«  structure  titat  U  not  subted  to  imminent 
collapse  or  aubaldence. 

"(B)  The  price  paid  for  the  atructure  and 
any  improvemenU  to  tlte  atructure,  aa  ad- 
fuated  for  injlatlon  in  accordance  with  an 
index  determined  try  tlte  Director  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

"(C)  The  Inaured  value  of  the  structure 
under  thU  Htle. 

"(Si(Ai  The  provision*  of  thU  subsection 
ahaU  apply  to  contract*  for  flood  insurance 
under  thU  titU  that  are  in  effect  on,  or  en- 
tered into  after,  the  daU  of  tlte  enactment  of 
the  Houaing,  Community  Development  and 
Homeleaaneaa  Prevention  Act  of  1947. 

"(Bi  The  proviaion*  of  thi*  *ubaection 
ahaU  not  apply  to  any  *tructure  not  aubted 
to  a  contract  for  flood  Inaurance  under  thU 
HtU  on  the  daU  of  a  certification  under 
paragraph  (1). 

"Id  The  proviaiona  of  thU  aubaeetion 
ahall  not  apply  to  any  structure  unleu  the 
structure  la  covered  by  a  contract  for  flood 
Inaurance  under  this  titU— 

"(li  on  or  before  June  1. 1944; 

"liii  for  a  period  of  2  year*  prior  to  certifi- 
cation under  paragraph  (li;  or 

"(iiii  For  tlte  term  of  ownership  if  leu 
than  2  year*. 

"(4)  For  any  parcel  of  land  on  which  a 
structure  is  tubiect  to  a  certification  under 
paragraph  (1)  no  flood  inaurance  coverage 
ahaU  be  availabU  for  any  *tructure  that  U 
conatuded  or  relocated,  aubaequent  to  the 
certification,  at  a  point  aeaward  of  the  30- 
year  enMion  aetltack. 

"(7i(Ai  The  Director  *hall  promulgaU  reg- 
ulation* and  guidelines  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  thia  aul>section. 

"(B)  Prior  to  issuance  of  regulations  re- 
garding the  StaU  and  local  certifications 
pursuant  to  paragraph  11),  all  provisions  of 
thi*  subsection  shall  apply  to  any  atructure 
tohich  is  determined  by  the  Director— 

"(li  to  otherwlae  meet  the  requiremenU  of 
thU  aection;  and 

"(HI  to  have  t>een  condemned  try  a  StaU  or 
local  authority  becauae  it  is  sul>iect  to  immi- 
nent collapse  or  sulmdence  a*  a  reault  of 
eroaion  or  undermining  cauaed  fry  wavea  or 
currenU  of  water  exceeding  anticipated  cy- 
clical levela.". 

(b)  Errxcmrt  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  thU  aection  ahall  l)ecome  effective 
on  the  daU  of  the  enactment  of  thU  Act,  or 
October  1,  1987,  whichever  occur*  later. 

SMC  44a.  MOMATOIUVM  ON  CMKTAIN  FLOOD  INSVH- 
ANCB  RMGVLAT10NS  kMLATlNG  TO 
mOBILS  HOMMS. 

The  regulation  change*  to  part*  59  and  40 
of  title  44,  Code  of  Federal  Regulatiorta.  pro- 
mulgated 6y  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  and  *et  forth  at  SI  Federal  Reg- 
Uter  30304-30309  lAuguet  25,  1984).  which 
amended  the  definition,  placement,  and  ex- 
duaion  of  mobiU  home*  in  an  exUting 
moMIe  home  park  or  mobiU  home  subdivi- 
tion,  a*  previou*ly  defined,  stiall  not  be  ef- 
fective during  the  4-month  period  t>eginning 
on  tlte  daU  of  the  enactment  of  thU  Act 
During  such  period,  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency  shall 
(li  *olidt  and  receive  public  commenU  on 
tuch  regulation  change*;  and  (2)  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Congreu  a  *tudy  of  the 
impact  of  tuch  regxUation  chartge*  on  small 
buaineu. 


SMC  441.  nOOD  AND  CMIMM  INWMANCK  TMCHNKAL 
AHMNDHMNTS. 

(ai  Cnntx  iNButuMCM  Prooram  Avthor- 
rrr.— Section  1201(b)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  U  amended— 

11)  by  striking  paragrapha  (2i  and  (3i; 

(2i  by  striking  "(bidi"  and  inserting 
"(bi":  and 

(31  by  redesignating  aubparagrapha  (Ai 
through  (Ci  aa  paragrapha  (li  through  (3i, 
reapecHvely. 

(bi  Rminsuramce  AORKxtnifTS.— Section 
1222(c)  of  the  National  Houaing  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  "section  3679(a)  of  the 
Revised  Statute*  of  the  United  State*  131 
U.S.C.  46Slai),"  and  in*erting  "tedion 
13411a)  of  titU  31,  United  State*  Code. ". 

Ic)  National  iNSURAitcx  DtvELonairr 
Fund.— Section  1243(di  of  the  National 
Houaing  Act  U  amended  by  *triking  "by  Zatr 
(aection*  102,  103,  and  104  of  tiie  Oovem- 
ment  Corporation  Control  Act  131  U.S.C. 
447-849))"  and  inaerHng  "by  *ection*  9103 
and  9104oftitU  31,  United  Stales  Code,". 

(d)  National  Flood  Insurance  Fund.— Sec- 
tion 1310(e)  of  the  National  Flood  Inaurance 
Act  of  1948  ia  amended  by  inaerHng  a 
comma  after  "Code". 

(e)  Flood  Insurance  in  Colorado  River 
PLOODWAY.—The  National  Flood  Inaurance 
Act  of  1968  U  amended  by  inaerHng  the  fol- 
lowing aection   heading  for  *ection   1322: 

"COLORADO  RIVER  rLOODWAY". 

(f)  FEMA  Treasury  BoRRowiNos.—The 
third  *entence  of  *ection  ISIe)  of  tlie  Federal 
Flood  Inaurance  Act  of  1956  i*  amended  by 
inaerHng  a  comma  after  "Code". 

SmUttU  C—MlaeelUuumu  Pragnuma 
SMC  Ml.  FAIK  BOVSING  INITIATIVES  PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  OENERAi.—The  Secretary  of  Houaing 
and  Urban  Development  lin  thU  aection  re- 
ferred to  at  the  "Secretary")  may  make 
granU  to,  or  Ito  the  extent  of  amounU  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  AcU)  enter  into  con- 
tracU  or  cooperative  agreemenU  xoith,  StaU 
or  local  govemmenU  or  their  agencies, 
piAlic  or  privaU  nonprofit  organizations  or 
institutions,  or  other  public  or  privaU  enH- 
Hes  that  are  formulating  or  carrying  out 
programs  to  prevent  or  eliminaU  discrimi- 
natory housing  practices,  to  develop,  imple- 
ment, carry  out,  or  coordinaU- 

(1)  programs  or  acHvitie*  designed  to 
obtain  enforcement  of  tlie  righU  granted  by 
HtU  VIII  of  the  Act  of  AprU  11,  1968  (com- 
monly referred  lo  aa  Ote  Cfoit  RighU  Act  of 
1968),  or  by  StaU  or  local  laws  that  provide 
rif^U  and  remedies  for  alleged  discrimina- 
tory housing  practices  that  are  sui>stanHally 
e<iuivalent  to  the  righU  and  remedies  pro- 
vided in  such  tiUe  VIII,  through  such  appro- 
priaU  judicial  or  adminUtrative  proceed- 
ings (including  informal  methods  of  confer- 
ence, conciliation,  and  perauaaion)  as  are 
avaiUMe  therefor;  and 

12)  education  and  outreadi  program*  de- 
signed to  inform  the  puMic  concerning 
righU  and  obligationa  under  the  laioa  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1). 

(bi  Prooram  Administration.— 

(li  Not  lea*  than  30  days  before  providing 
a  grant  or  entering  into  any  contract  or  co- 
operaHve  agreement  to  carry  out  activities 
authorized  by  this  section.  Ote  Secretary 
siiall  submit  notificaiion  of  such  proposed 
grant,  contract  or  cooperative  agreement 
lincltiding  a  description  of  the  geographical 
dUtrilnition  of  such  contracU)  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fair* of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

12)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urtnin  Af- 


fairs of  the  SenaU  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affdira  of  the 
House  of  RepreaentaHvea  a  quarterty  report 
that  summarizes  the  acHvltlea  funded  under 
thU  aecHon  and  deacribea  the  (geographical 
dUtribution  ofgranta,  contrada.  or  coopera- 
Hve  agreemenU  funded  under  thU  aecHon. 
Ic)  Rmovlatk»is.— 

11)  The  Secretary  altaU  iaaue  auch  regular 
tiona  aa  may  be  neceaaary  to  carry  out  the 
proviaiona  of  thU  aecHon. 

12)  The  Secretary  aAoil.  for  uae  during  the 
demorutration  authorized  In  OtU  section, 
eatabliah  guidellnea  for  teaHng  octiritiet 
funded  under  the  privaU  enforcement  inlH- 
aHve  of  Ote  fair  houaing  initiativea  pro- 
gram. The  purpoae  of  avudi  guidelinea  ahaU 
be  to  enaure  that  inveatigationa  in  aupport 
affair  houaing  enforcement  efforU  deacribed 
in  aubaeetion  (a)(li  ahaU  develop  credlbU 
and  oliiectit>e  evidence  of  diacriminatory 
houaing  pracHcea.  Such  guidelinea  ahaU 
apply  only  to  acHvitie*  funded  under  thU 
aection.  ahaU  not  be  conatrued  to  limit  or 
otherwlae  reatrid  the  uae  of  facU  secured 
through  tesHng  not  funded  under  thU  sec- 
tion in  any  legal  proceeding  under  Federal 
fair  houaing  latos,  and  shaU  not  be  used  to 
restrict  individitaU  or  entities.  IruAvding 
thoae  participaHng  in  the  fair  houaing  ini- 
HaHvea  program,  from  pursuing  any  right 
or  remedy  guaranteed  by  Federal  law.  Not 
later  than  6  montha  after  the  end  of  the  dem- 
onstration period  authorized  in  thU  section, 
tlie  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congreaa  the 
evaluation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  effecHve- 
neas  of  such  guidelinea  in  achieving  the  pur- 
poae* of  thi*  tedion. 

(3)  Such  regultMon*  *hall  include  provi- 
aiona governing  appHcationa  for  aaaUtance 
under  thU  section,  and  shaU  require  each 
such  application  to  contain— 

IA)  a  description  of  the  asriated  acHvitie* 
propo*ed  to  be  undertaken  by  the  applicant, 
together  vHth  the  e*timated  co*U  and  ached- 
uU  for  compUtion  of  auch  acHvitie*; 

IB)  a  deacription  of  the  experience  of  the 
applicant  in  formulaHng  or  carrying  out 
programa  to  prevent  or  HlmlnaU  diacrimi- 
natory houaing  pracHcea: 

(Ci  avaiUMe  inJomaJHort,  indwdlng  atud- 
iea  made  by  or  avaiUMe  to  the  applicant, 
indicaHng  tlte  nature  and  extent  of  dia- 
criminatory houaing  practices  occurring  in 
the  general  location  where  the  applicant 
propoaea  to  conduct  iU  aaaUted  acHvlHea. 
and  the  relationahip  of  auch  acHvitiea  to 
such  practices; 

(D)  an  esHmaU  of  aut^  other  public  or 
privaU  reaources  a*  may  be  aoailoMe  to 
a*aUt  the  propoaed  acHviHea; 

(Ei  a  deacription  of  propoaed  procedures 
to  be  uaed  by  the  applicant  for  monitoring 
conduct  and  evaluating  reaulU  of  Ote  pro- 
poaed adivitiea;  and 

(Fi  any  additional  informcMon  required 
by  the  Secretary. 

(4)  Regulation*  i**ued  under  thU  *ub*ec- 
tion  ahall  not  become  effective  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  90  days  after  the  Secretary 
tnin«mit«  such  regulation*,  in  the  form  such 
regulaHona  are  intended  to  be  published,  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Houaing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  SenaU  and  Ote  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  Ote  House  of  Representatives. 

(5)  The  Secretary  sfiall  not  olUigaU  or 
expend  any  amount  under  this  aection 
before  the  effective  daU  of  the  regulatUma 
required  under  thU  suttsection. 

(di  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
There  i*  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  prxyoiaion*  of  thi*  *ection,  in- 
cluding any  program  evaluation*,  45,000,000 
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Hon  iik«ll  ««4  on  ApteMter  M  iMft 
«c  4n  cwxacnnv  or  CBH-iUw  Mn. 

Tit  OMMt  Om  tttnU  of  eamMtaMce  wUh 
fMml  Mr  homHng  rtguinmuHf  rt»cj«id- 
«w  flto  fttiaiMMitto  i««mil><<  «w«dT  fOte 
V7  ^  ftftHe  Ltm  $$-M2  mmd  lUla  Vllt  of 
rmbUc  Law  9*-U4K  Om  Suentmn  of  Ho**- 
«■#  «iul  Urtmrn  Dntlopmnt  and  M«  Seen- 
tary  or  il«r«e«l(«f«  tHoB  eaOt  eoOaet.  not 
lam  tkmn  «ira««aK  tete  ok  (/i«  nwtal  owd 
otkiiie  c*«nw<«r«««a  or  9«rK>M  «H0<Mc  A>r, 
•nMi<  or  oM«rw<M  tofM^OW  •Md'r  M<A 
eommmnUw  tawttoprntnt.  houatng  nuUt- 
mnet.  and  wortgngt  »nd  Umn  innmnce  and 
gmarmnUt  program  adm*nUlartd  l»  mch 
Saerttarp.  Snek  data  ahaU  be  eoOaeted  on  a 
baUding  b»  bnUdtng  5afte  V  M«  Aecrstary 
involvad  daUrminm  nek  eoUaetion  to  be 
appf  opriaia. 
$KC  m.  weuunwr  AViwourr. 

(aJ  DtrAKTiairr  or  Hoaamo  amd  Ukbam  Dm- 
nLormBir.— Section  Ho)  qT  tKe  Department 
<a  HooMtng  and  Urban  Devatopment  Act  U 
„y„fff^f^  ^  adding  at  tJu  end  thereof  the 
ftMowtna  nev  paraeraph*: 

"(7)  the  Seeretarp  ihaU.  on  a  quarUHy 
baei*.  trangmU  to  both  Committee*  a  turn- 
marg  (or,  npon  Ou  regneet  of  the  Chairman 
Of  either  Oommittae,  a  eopvi  of  each  notice 
or  handbook  to  be  imed  bt  the  Seeretary 
not  lot  than  15  dapt  before  the  daU  ofsnch 
ieenance. 

"(I)  The  Seeretarp  ihaU  indnde  with  each 
mie  or  taptdation.  notice,  or  handbook  re- 
gutrad  to  be  tramemittod  to  the  Committee* 
under  OtU  tnbaaetion  a  detailed  summary  of 
on  Otanpea  inquired  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  that  prohibit,  modify. 
poetpone.  or  dieapprove  *ueh  ruU  or  regula- 
tion, notlee.  or  handbook  in  whole  or  part ". 
(b)  Tammkom  Hoke  dimaaanuTioM.— Sec- 
tion Si4  of  the  Housing  Act  of  l$49  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
/oOowtng  new  aubaeetton*: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  ahaU.  on  a  ituarterly 
baaia.  tranamU  to  both  Committee*  referred 
to  in  aubaeetlon  tbf  a  summary  (or,  upon  the 
ngueat  of  Ote  Chairman  of  either  Commit- 
tee, a  copy)  ofeaOi  notice  or  handbook  to  be 
iaaued  »v  the  Secretary  under  thU  HtU  not 
leas  than  li  days  before  the  daU  of  such  U- 
suanee. 

"(ef  The  Secretary  OtaU  tn^ude  with  eoc/t 
mie  or  regulailon,  notice,  or  handbook  re- 
qutnd  to  be  transmitted  to  (he  Committee* 
under  tMa  aecUon  a  detailed  summary  of  oil 
changes  required  ftv  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  prohibit,  modify, 
postpone,  ordiaapprove  sneh  rule  or  regnia- 
Uon,  notice,  or  handbook  in  whoU  or  part ". 
amc  ssi.  nair rATia/fT or avpcomPACToaa. 

n  U  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
eaOi  prime  contractor  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  should  es- 
tablish procedures  to  ensure  the  timely  pay- 
ment of  amounts  due  pursuant  to  the  terms 
Of  the  subcontracts  of  such  prime  contrac- 
tor, 
age  m.  uasAKP  Aim  DKrutMUMMT. 

(a)  AvraonaATtoM  or  ArmonuTtoM.— 
Section  501  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  second  and  third  sentences  arid  in- 
serting the  following:  "There  U  authorUed 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title 
$17,000,000  for  fiscal  year  19*9." 


(bi  ADomoKAL  nwawtmrm  PmoamAna.— Title 
V  of  the  HouHng  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

(he  ftiUowing  new  sections:  

"rvmuc  aovamo  ananar  mraofKiama 

"Sec  51 X  In  carrying  out  acHvities  under 
section  501.  the  Secretary  shaa  devOop  a 
system  that  may  be  used  6v  pnblic  housing 
agencie*  to  monitor  energy  use  in  public 
housing  proiecU  and  to  identify  energy  con- 
servation improvemenU  that  are  eost-effec- 
Hve  (taking  into  consideration  alternative 
Anancing  mechanisms). 

'XowKM  coeTBViLDmo  racKMOixxuxa 

"SMC  514.  In  carrying  out  acHvities  under 
section  501,  the  Secretary  shaU  conduct  re- 
search on  new  building  technologies  that  are 
designed  to  lower  the  cost  of  construction  of 
single-  and  muUi-fbmily  houHng. ". 
8MC  rns.  mm*  moPTGAgg  oucLOtvaM. 

(a)  ArrucAOJUTY  to  MomaAoa  Bahkmo 

AmUATW*.— 

(1)  Section  303(2)  of  the  Home  Mortgage 
Diadosurs  Act  of  19751*  amended— 

(A)  6y  striking  "or"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears! and 

(B)  ft*  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  the  following:  ",  mortgage  banking 
subsidiary  of  a  iMnk  holding  company  or 
savings  and  loan  holding  company,  or  sav- 
ings and  loan  service  corporation  that  origi- 
nates or  punOiaaes  mortgage  loans". 

(2)  Section  304  of  the  Home  Mortgage  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1975  ti  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  requirements  of  *ub*ection*  (a) 
and  (b)  thall  not  apply  with  respect  to  mort- 
gage loans  that  are— 

"(1)  made  by  any  mortgage  bankirtg  sub- 
sidiary of  a  bank  holding  company  or  saxh 
ings  and  loan  holding  company  or  by  any 
saxfings  and  Utan  service  corporation  that 
originates  or  purchase*  mortgage  loan*;  and 

"(2)  approved  by  the  Secretary  for  ineur- 
ance  under  HtU  t  or  11  of  the  National 
Housing  Act ". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  311  of  the 
Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1975  U 
amended  by  inserHng  after  "300(b)"  the  fol- 
lowing: "(and  for  each  mortgagee  making 
mortgage  loan*  exempted  under  section 
304(g))". 

(4)  The  amendmenU  made  by  thi*  subsec- 
tion shall  be  applicable  to  calendar  year*  be- 
0nning  after  December  31,  1996. 

(b)  Bmcoods  om  Moktoaok  Loam  SxcunaD 
BY  Pmoratrr  Ovrawa  MmtorouTAH  Statb- 
■ncAL  Ameas.— Section  304(a)(2)(B)  of  the 
Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1975  U 
amended  by  inserHng  ".  fry  State,"  after 
"paragraph  (1)". 

(c)  RMCOMoa  our  CotmrrnoMAL  MoaraAoa 
LoAta.— Section  304(b)  of  the  Home  Mort- 
gage Diaclosure  Act  of  1975  i*  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph*  (2)  and 
(3)  a*  paragraph*  (3)  and  (4).  rctpecHvely; 
and 

(2)  by  ineerMM*  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  the  number  and  dollar  amount  of 
other  (conventional)  mortgage  loan*  secured 
by  1-  to  4-famUy  dwMings  and  whether  such 
loans  are  insured  or  uninsured;  "■ 

(dJ     AvAn  Amnrne     or     DlSCLOSUKt     STATE- 

mEMTE.— Section  304(f)  of  the  Home  Mortgage 
Disdosure  Act  of  1975  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  sentence:  "Dis- 
cloture  *tatemenU  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  public  at  such  central  depository  of 
data  not  later  than  June  1  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  calendar  year  on  which  the  ttaU- 
ment*  are  ba*ed. ". 

(e)  PEMMAMEirr  Kxtemeiom  or  Qemeeal  Au- 
nRMUTT.— The    «oin«   Mortgage   Disclosure 


Act  of  19TS  U  amended  by  striking  section 
31X. 
(S)  Srvor  or  Data  Collkctioh  Re^uime- 


(1)  The  Federal  financial  Institutions  Xx- 
amination  OouneU  shaU  conduct  a  study  to 
assess  the  following: 

(A)  The  MMmoied  cost  incurred  by  deposi- 
tory institutions  for  the  preparation  and 
dissemination  of  disclosure  reporU  pursu- 
ant to  the  raquirementa  of  the  Home  Mort- 
gage Discloaure  Act  of  1975,  baaed  upon  the 
results  an  independent  analysU  of  the 
actual  costs  incurred  try  a  representative 
sampU  of  such  insHtuHoru  located  in  at 
least  3  and  not  more  than  t  metropoHlan 
statistical  areas. 

(B)  The  esHmated  usage  of  the  data  avaU- 
able  to  the  public  pursuant  to  the  Home 
Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1975,  based  upon 
the  results  of  a  survey  of  both  direct  and  in- 
direct usage  of  such  data  over  a  12-month 
period  following  the  date  of  the  enactmer^ 
OfthUAcL 

(C)  The  obstacles  to  the  usage  by  the 
public  of  the  data  made  avaiUMe  pursuant 
to  the  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1975 
and  recommendations  for  acHon  to  be  taken 
by  the  Federal  flnancial  insHtutions  regula- 
tory agencie*  lo  increase  putUic  awareness 
about  the  availcLbility  of  such  data. 

(2)  The  Council  shaU  submit  a  report  on 
the  results  of  such  a  study  to  the  Congreu 
not  later  than  36  months  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

SEC  sat.  IMAD-aASKD  PAMUTT  POUONIHG  rPMVtN- 

noN. 
(a)  Leao-Baskd  PAitrr  Poiaomno  Pkevem- 
now  PnocEOVEES.— Section  302  of  the  l^ad- 
Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inseHing  after 
"Secretary"  the  following:  ".  except  as  pro- 
vided iN  subsections  (b)  and  (d)": 

(2)  in  clause  (1)  of  the  second  sentence,  by 
inserting  after  "exposed"  the  following:  ". 
including  intact  lead-based  paint  on  the  in- 
terior and  exterior  surfaces  of  such  lious- 
ing": 

(3)  by  striking  the  third  sentence: 

(4)  by  iruerHng  "(a)"  after  the  lecHon  des- 
ignation; and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(b)(1)  The  proviaiona  of  WW*  subsection 
shall  apply  to  any  application  for  mortgage 
insurance  on  a  1-  to  4-famUy  dwelling  to  be 
insured  under  HtU  11  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act 

"(2)(A)  The  customary  inspector  shall  in- 
spect the  dweaing  for  de/ecHve  (cracking, 
scaling,  chipping,  peeling,  or  loose)  paint 
surfaces.  If  the  inspector  determine*  that  the 
dwelling  contains  a  defective  paint  surface 
or  surface*,  the  commitment  or  other  ap- 
proval document  thall  contain  the  require- 
ment that  the  surface  or  surface*  shall  be 
treated  in  order  to  abaU  the  po**it)ility  of 
inge*tion. 

"(B)  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  3-year 
period  (4-yeaT  period  in  the  ca*e  of  any 
rural  area)  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Housing,  Community  Devd- 
opment,  and  HomeUssness  Prevention  Act  of 
1967,  Uie  customary  inspector  shall  inspect 
the  dwelling  for  intact  lead-t>a*ed  paint  If 
the  in*pector  determine*  that  the  dwelling 
contain*  Uadba*ed  paint  the  reeulU  shaU 
be  disclosed  to  the  purchaser  prior  to  saU 

"(3)  The  mortgagee  shaU  be  responsibU  for 
providing  a  brochure  to  a  mortgagor  pur- 
chasing housing  constructed  prior  to  1978  at 
or  before  settlement  The  brochure  thaU  be 


developed  by  the  National  InsHtuU  of 
Building  Sciences  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  not  later 
than  160  days  after  the  daU  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Housing,  Community  Develop- 
ment, and  HomOessneu  Prevention  Act  of 
1967,  and  shall  outline  the  hazards  repre- 
sented by  leod-bojed  paint  that  may  be 
present  in  housing  corutructed  prior  to 
1976,  and  provide  recommendations  for  ap- 
propriaU  abatement  techniques  for  lead- 
based  paint 

"(4)  Any  mortgagor  who  leases  houaittg 
subfect  to  paragraph  (3)  to  another  person 
shall  be  responsibU  for  providing  a  brochure 
to  the  prospecHve  tenant  prior  to  the  sUrn- 
ing  of  any  lease. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  may  impose  a  flne  or 
administroHve  sanctions  on  any  person 
who  faiU  to  provide  a  brochure  required 
under  paragraph  (3)  or  (4),  a*  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  periodic 
determinaiion  of  whether  housing  construct- 
ed during  or  after  19S0  but  prior  to  1976, 
except  for  housing  constructed  or  rehabili- 
tated between  1973  and  1978  that  loas  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  start  of 
construction  or  rehtUrtlitaHon,  presents  haz- 
ards of  lead-based  paint  The  Secretary  shall 
apply  the  procedures  established  under  (his 
section  to  such  housing  constructed  during 
or  after  1950  but  prior  to  1978  if  such  hous- 
ing presenU  immediaU  hazards  of  lead- 
baaed  paint 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  housing  ttiat  is  covered  by  an 
application  for  mortgage  insurance  under 
section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  and 
sections  232  and  242  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  or  that  is  a  0  bedroom  unit 

"(e)  In  t/ie  case  of  any  multifamily  dwell- 
ing unit  ttiat  is  sut^t  to  an  application  for 
mortgage  insurance  under  title  II  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  sxu:h  as  any  mortgage 
insured  under  section  207,  221(d)(2), 
221(d)(3).  221(d)(4),  223(f),  or  236  and  any 
other  mtUtifamily  insured  and  direct  assist- 
ance housing  program  under  the  National 
Housing  Act  or  in  the  case  of  any  dwelling 
unit  receiving  any  housing  assistance  pay- 
ment under  section  8  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
the  abatement  of  lead-based  paint  after  the 
unit  becomes  vacant  shall  be  a  permissH>U 
acHvity  under  the  following  programs  if 
other  funds  are  not  available,  with  priority 
to  the  abatement  of  defecHve  paint  surfaces: 

"(1)  For  any  individual  participating  in 
the  multifamily  housing  preservation  loan 
program  established  in  subtitU  C  of  title  II 
of  the  Housing,  Community  Development 
and  Homdessness  Prevention  Act  of  1987. 
the  Secretary  shall  have  the  authority  to 
waive  section  274(b)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  when 
a  loan  uHll  lie  used  to  finance  a  protect 
where  it  is  necessary  to  abaU  lead-based 
paint  from  any  unit  within  the  protect 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  amend  exisHng 
housing  assistance  contracts,  certificates, 
and  vouchers  under  section  6  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  allow  for  rent 
increases  for  unit*  in  project*  where  abate- 
ment of  lead-ba*ed  paint  i*  required. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  con- 
sideration under  section  241  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  for  any  loan  ttiat  voiU  be  used 
for  the  abatement  of  lead-based  paint. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  use 
of  flexible  subsidy  fund*  under  section  201  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1976  for  the  abatement  of  lead-based 
paint 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  the  community  devel- 
opment block  grant  program  under  HtU  I  of 


the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974,  the  abatement  of  Uad-based 
paint  in  single-  and  multi-fiimily  housing 
covered  in  this  sul>section  shall  be  consid- 
ered an  urgent  need  and  eligibU  for  funding. 

"(6)  The  Secretary,  in  providing  rtfinanc- 
irtg  insurance  under  section  223(f)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  shall  allow  r^iabili- 
tation  costs  to  be  increased  to  cover  the  cost 
of  abatement  of  lead-based  paint  as  re- 
quired 

"(7)  The  Secretary  may  provide  assistance 
under  section  107  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity  Development  Act  of  1974  for  the 
abatement  of  lead-t>ased  paint 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  actions 
at  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  each 
public  housing  agency  owning  or  operating 
housing  eusisted  under  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  complies  xcith  the  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section. ". 

(b)  REavLATtoia.—Not  later  than  the  expi- 
ration of  the  90-day  period  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary 
Of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  thaU 
issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section. 

(c)  Study.— Not  later  than  18  months  after 
the  daU  of  the  enactment  of  thi*  Act  the  Na- 
tional InttituU  of  Building  Sciences  thall 
*ubmit  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  a  report  on  the  results 
of  a  study  of  the  scope  of  the  existing  lead- 
ba»ed  paint  problem  in  1-  to  4-famUv  droell- 
ing*  in*ured  under  the  National  Housing 
Act  and  its  recommendation*  for  safe,  cost- 
effective  testing  and  treatment  of  intact 
Uad-based  paint  The  Secretary  may  provide 
not  more  than  6100,000  from  the  funds 
availabU  for  the  Office  of  Policy  Develop- 
ment and  Research  for  purposes  of  such 
ttudy. 

SEC  4tS.  COVNSBUna 

Section  106(a)(3)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  "fiscal  year  1984"  and  in- 
serHng "fiscal  year  1988";  arul 

(2)  by  striking  "63,500,000"  and  inserHng 
"63,651.000". 

SEC  MSl  MEOIAN  AKEA  INCOME 

For  purposes  of  calculaHng  the  median 
income  for  any  area  that  is  not  within  a 
metropolitan  statistical  area  (a*  e*tabli*hed 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget) 
for  program*  under  HtU  I  of  the  Housing 
aiul  Community  Development  Act  of  1974, 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  the 
National  Housing  Act  or  HtU  V  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  (as  appropriate)  shaU  use 
whichever  of  the  following  is  higher 

(1)  the  median  income  of  the  county  in 
which  the  area  is  located;  or 

(2)  the  median  income  of  the  enHre  non- 
metropolitan  area  of  the  State 

SEC  47*.  EEMOVAL  OF  MAXIMUM  FEE  FOE  tNTEM- 
STA  TK  land  sales  MEGtSTPA  TtON. 

Section  1405(b)  of  the  InterstaU  Land 
Sales  Full  Disclosure  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "a  fee,  not  in  excess  of  61,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  reasonabU 

fee". 

SEC  471.  SOLAE  ENEHSY  AND  ENEHGV  CONSKMVA- 
nONBANK. 

(a)  Extension  of  Bane.— Section  505(a)  of 
the  Solar  Energy  and  Energy  C:onservation 
Bank  Act  it  amended  by  strikirtg  "1987"  and 
inserHng  "1986". 

(c)  Authorization  of  Affrofruttons.- 
Section   522(a)   of  the  Solar  Energy  and 


Energy  Conservation  Bank  Act  is  amended 
Ity  striking  "1985"  and  inserting  "1966". 

SEC  471  ANNUAL  EEFOETINC  OF  INNOVATIVE  MOVS- 
INC    AND  NEKBaOHMOOD    DEVELOP- 

MENT  BY  NONraoms. 

(a)  In  aENERAL.—The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  shaB  include  in  the 
annual  report  required  in  section  6  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  DevHop- 
ment  Act  a  comprehensix>e  section  detailing 
innovative  housing,  neUfitborhood  and  com- 
munity developmerU  initiatives  for  low  and 
moderate  income  families  throu4^tout  the 
United  States.  Svcft  aection  shaU  include- 

(1)  a  State  by  StaU  identif\catlon  of  non- 
profit housing  rehabilitation,  new  eonatruc- 
Hon,  or  community  or  neitfitborhood  devel- 
opment iniHatives  for  low  and  moderate 
income  families  involving  any  psMic-pri- 
vate  partnership.  State  and  local  govem- 
ment  sponsored  and  church  or  community 
based  efforts; 

(2)  project  name,  contact  location,  proieet 
sponsor,  organizational  affiliation,  if  any, 
geographic  area  served  or  protect  size 
(number  of  uniU),  financing  mechanism,  in- 
cluding (but  not  limited  to)  downpayment 
and  income  requirements,  use  of  any  Feder- 
al program,  sales  price  or  average  rent  and 
a  description  of  the  special  features  of  the 
protect; 

(3)  an  analysis  and  detailed  description  of 
the  non-Federal  public  and  privaU  finan- 
cial or  other  contributions  made  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  construction,  rehalMitatlon,  or 
devdopnuenf 

(4)  an  anoiyiit  of  the  demographic  dtarae- 
terisHcs  of  the  population  served,  induding 
service  to  any  special  target  population, 
family  size,  number  of  diildren,  family 
income,  sources  of  family  income,  race,  age, 
and  sex;  and 

(5)  an  evaluation  by  the  Secretary,  includ- 
ing any  recommendations  or  modifications 
in  any  exisHng  program  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  or  creation  of  new  Fed- 
eral programs  to  promoU  or  expand  any  of 
the  innovaHve  progrants. 

(b)  AvAtLABJUTY  OF  DATA.— The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shaU  also 
make  availabU  upon  request  the  data  used 
to  compiU  the  reporting  required  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  in  an  appropriate  format  so  as  to 
facilitaU  specific  proiect  inquiriea. 

SEC  471  EEFOET  ON  EMFLOYMENT  OFFOEJVNnfES 
FOE  LOWEE  INCOME  PEBaONS. 

(a)  In  OENERAL.—The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  shaU  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Cxmgress  a  detailed  report  set- 
ting forth  the  acHvities  carried  out  under 
section  3  of  the  Housing  artd  Urban  DevOop- 
ment  Act  of  1966  during  the  10-year  period 
preceding  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  (hi* 
Act 

(b)  Specific  RxQumEttENTS.—The  report  re- 
quired in  this  section  shaB  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  A  separate  description  of  the  acHvities 
carried  out  under  section  3  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1966  wUh  re- 
spect to  each  program  of  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  providing 
direct  financial  assistance. 

(2)  A  description  of  the  categories  of 
protects  with  respect  to  which  such  actioi- 
ties  have  tteen  carried  out 

(3)  A  description  of  the  tntsiness  concerns 
awarded  contracts  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  of  such  section  3,  and  the  categories  of 
work  performed  by  such  Imsinest  concerns. 

(4)  The  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  leg- 
islative  and   administrative   acHan*   thai 
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iM«y  bt  tmktn  to  imprxtM  tha  fffteUvtmsu  of 

(e)  lUn  or  SmmmMtoii.—Tha  Stentarg  «r 
Homatmg  and  t^taii  Dntla^mMnt  ihaU 
tu&mU  M«  npert  rtgirf***  <«  thU  metion 
bm/bf  th»  «xpirmtto»  of  the  »-month  period 
btgUnimg  on  Ou  4aU  of  the  tnaetment  of 
tkUdet 

ma  04.  mAHVTAcnrnMa  movamt  cwarmvcnoM 
AM»8jumrrarAM»AMaa. 

JWMON  $»4oflht  National  Manufitcturtd 
HouHng  ConatnetUm  and  Safrtw  Standardt 
Act  of  1974  U  mmtndtd  fty  adding  attheend 
tkifiMowtnantwmtbMetiom: 

"liHV  Tha  FOdaral  maMnfaetund  honu 
eonHneUon  and  »a/ltt»  standardM  ettab- 
HaHad  fty  tkt  SaerHart  under  OtU  motion 
akaU  inetmda  antrn  eonetrvatlon  $tandard* 
in  aeeofdaaiOB  witk  tkU  tnbaaetion. 

"iV  Vm  anam  eonaarvatUtn  tUndarda  aa- 
talthtfttd  under  Ikto  tubeeetion  thaU  be  re- 
qwlremeMta  rilaHng  to  eonetryction  of  a 
wtmmn/^etand  home  that  ennre  that  M< 
therwtml  petformmnee  U  equivalent  to  nteh 
ptrlbrmanee  required  of  nemlv  conetructed 
Hntte-famOg  Homea  ineured  under  titU  II  of 
the  National  Howting  Act ". 
MC  tn.  vat  Of  AmuacAM  mAttaiAia  and  nmo- 
vcn  n*  consnvcnoM  amp  kmma- 
muTArtm 

(m)  IK  aaaaAU-None  of  the  amounta 
made  avaUaJbU  under  thia  Act  may  6e  uaed 
to  pwnAoae  any  material  or  product  to  be 
uaed  <m  Me  eonUrection  or  rehabilitation  of 
amy  atraeture  unUu  the  material  or  product 
U  mined  or  produced  in  the  United  Statea. 

(b)  Kxcwrnoik—ne  requiremenU  of  aub- 
aeetlon  <a)  ahaU  not  apply  if  the  material  or 
product  te  rtot  mined  or  produced  in  the 
Vmted  Statea  in  autficient  and  reaaonaUy 
avaUabU  quantitiea  and  of  a  aatiafactory 
quality. 
Mc  4ta.  rodMOJommK  mocMoimu  fom  hokt- 

eACMS     MUM     BY     SMCMKTAMY     ON 

amuufAMiL  r  ntorana. 

faJ  Pamt  HEADimi.—Tf»e  heading  for  part  i 
of  the  Houaing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Amendmenta  of  IMl  U  amended  to 
read  aa  foOowe:  "PART  iSSCRSTARY- 
BKLD  MORTOAOK  PORSCLOSURE". 

(b)  Smmr  nnM.—Seetion  361  of  the  Multi- 
fdmily  Mortgage  Poreeloaure  Act  of  1981  ia 
amended  6v  atriklng  "MuUifUmUy  Mortgage 
Poreeloaure  Act  of  1991"  and  inaerting  "Sec- 
retary-Held Mortgage  Poreeloaure  Act  of 
19i7-. 

(et  PmBonm  am  Punroax.— Section  3t2  of 
the  MuUifdmily  Mortgage  Poreeloaure  Act  of 
1991  ta  amended — 

(It  in  aubaection  (aJflK  fry  inaerHng  "and 
aingle-famUy  reaidential  propertiea"  after 
"propertiea  *V 

(2)  in  aubaection  (alll).  by  inaerting  "and 
propertiea"  after  "profecta": 

(3/  in  tubaection  (a)(2).  fry  inaerting  ", 
homeovmert, "  after  "proiecta":  and 

(4)  in  a^Utaection  (b),  by  inaerting  "and 
aint^-family  reaidential"  after  "lumreaiden- 

tial". 

(d)  DeriMrnoMa.— Section  393(2)  of  the 
MultifiimUy  Mortgage  Poreeloaure  Act  Of 
1991  ia  amended  to  read  a*  foUoroa: 

"(2)  'Secretary-held  mortgage'  meana  a 
mortgage  held  by  the  Secretary  purauant  to 
title  11  of  the  National  Houaing  Act  or  aec- 
tion  312  of  the  Houaing  Act  of  1964  covering 
any  property;". 

(e)  AmJCAOJUTr.— Section  364  of  the  Mul- 
lifamUy  Mortgage  Poreeloaure  Act  of  1991  U 
amended  by  ttrlking  "MultifamUy  moH- 
gagea  hOd  by  the  Secretary"  and  inaerting 
"Seeretary-hOd  mortgagee". 

(f)  DEaKMwnoN  or  PoHMCu>auK£  Cotntts- 
aiONOL-Section    36S    of    the    MultifdmUy 
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Mortgage  Poredoaura  Act  of  1991  U  amend- 
ed in  the  aeeond  aentence  by  atrilcing  "Where 
tue  Secretary  U  the  holder  of  a  multifamily 
mortgage."  and  inaerting  "In  the  eaae  of  a 
Secretary-held  mortgage, ". 

(g)  PneneQuiarrta  to  PoaacLoevma.— Sec- 
tion 366  of  the  MultifamUy  Mortgage  Pore- 
eloaure Act  of  1991  ia  amended  in  the  firat 
aentence  by  atrUcing  "muUifamUy  mortgage" 
and  inaerting  "Secretary-held  mortgage". 

(h)  Nonce  or  DeraviT  and  PoMXCLoavna 
SAUL-Seetion  361(b)(2)(A)  of  the  Multifdm- 
Uy  Mortgage  Poredoaure  Act  of  1991  ia 
amended  by  inaerting  "muUifamUy"  before 
"property"  each  place  it  appeara. 

(ij  CoMaaoKxaattT  or  PooMCLoevnx.— Sec- 
tion 369(a)  of  the  MultifamUy  Mortgage 
Poreeloaure  Act  of  1991  ia  amended  in  the 
firat  aentence  by  atriking  "muUifamUy  mort- 
gage" and  inaerting  "Seeretary-KOd  mort- 


asc  tn.  macELLANKova  noauma  ncamcAt 

AUKNOHKNTa. 

(a)  HUD  ADMtNtsnwnvr  PnovtsioNa.— 

(1)  Section  S02(a)  of  the  Houaing  Act  of 
1949  U  amended  by  atrUcirig  the  fourth  aen- 
tence .     , 

(2)  Section  S02(b)  of  the  Houaing  Act  of 
1949  ia  amended— 

(A)  fry  atriking  "United  Statea  Houaing  Au- 
thority" each  place  it  appean  and  inserting 
"Secretary  of  Houaing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment": and 

(B)  by  atriking  "the  AuthoHty"  each  place 
it  appeara  and  inaerting  "the  Secretary  of 
Houaing  and  Urban  Development". 

(3)  Section  S02(ct(2)  of  the  Houaing  Act  of 
1949  U  amended  by  adding  "and"  at  the 

(b)  Annual  RMfonr  or  SecnrrAMY.— Section 
902  of  the  Houaing  Act  of  19S4  U  amended 
fry  inaerUng  the  foUouHng  aection  heading: 

"annual  KZPonT  or  skchmtary". 

(C)  ENKMOY   CONSKMVA-nON   IN    NgW   BUJUt- 

iNoa.— Section  303(11)  of  the  Energy  Conaer- 
vation  Standarda  for  New  BuUdinga  Act  of 
t»76  U  amended  by  atrUcing  "Secretary  of 
Houaing  and  Urban  Development"  and  in- 
aerting "Secretary  of  Energy". 

(d)  WtATUKJUXA-noN  AastsTAMCK.— Section 
412(9)(0)  of  the  Energy  Conaervation  in  Ex- 
iating  BuUdinga  Act  of  1976  ia  amended  by 
striking  the  Ant  comma  after  'determine". 

(e)  SOLAK    ENXROY  and   ENVtOY   CONSXMVA- 

noN  BAML—Sectiotu  S06(f)(l).  S09(b)(2)(E), 
509(c).  SlS(b)ll)(A)(iii>.  51S(b)(l)(B). 
SlS(b)(l)(C)(ii),  SlS(b)(l)(D).  and  S15(b)(2) 
of  the  Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conaerva- 
tion Bank  Act  are  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  'section  39"  each  place  it 
appears  and  iruerting  "section  23": 

(2)  fry  striking  "aection  44C"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inaerting  "section  38":  and 

(3)  fry  striking  "Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
19S4"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
"Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1996". 

(f)  National  iNamvn  or  Bvojuno  Sci- 
tNCxa, — 

(1)  Section  909(g)(4)  of  the  Houaing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  ia 
amended  by  striking  "and  if»"  and  inaerting 
"afiW. 

(2)  Section  909(h)  of  the  Houaing  and 
C^ommunity  Development  Act  of  1974  ia 
amended  by  striking  "vreceeding"  in  the  last 
sentence  and  inserting  "preceding". 

(g)  RJUL  ESTATT  SCTTLSMKNT  PROCKDURKS.- 

Section  8(c)(S)  of  the  Real  EslaU  Settlement 
Procedures  Act  of  1974  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing "clause  4(B)"  and  inaerting  ""clauae 
(4)(B)". 

(h)  HoMM  MoKTOAOK  DiscLosvKX.—Section 
304(a)(1)  of  the  Home  Mortgage  DUcloaure 
Act  of  197S  U  amended  by  striking  "at  at" 
and  inaerting  "at". 


rrriM  v—nehemiab  bovsinc  opportunity 

GRANTS 
ate.  aaL  arAiwrnufr  or  rvarooM. 
It  U  the  purpoae  of  thia  tiUe— 

(1)  to  encourage  hom^ouinership  fry  fOmi- 
liea  in  the  United  State*  roho  are  not  other- 
wiae  able  to  afford  homeovnerahip; 

(2)  to  undertake  a  concentrated  effort  to 
rettuUd  the  depreaaed  areaa  of  the  citiea  of 
the  United  States  and  to  create  sound  and 
attractive  neighlMrhooda:  and 

(3)  to  increaae  the  en^loymant  of  neigh- 
borhood  reaidenta. 

SAC  $at  DgrtNinoNa. 
Por  purpoaea  of  thia  title: 

(1)  The  term  "Pund"  meana  the  Nehemiah 
Housing  Opportunity  Pund  eatabliahed  in 
aection  S09(a). 

(2)  The  term  ""home"  meana  any  1-  to  4- 
famUy  du>aiing.  Such  term  includea  any 
du>eUing  unit  in  a  condominium  protect  or 
cooperative  protect  conaiating  of  not  more 
than  4  du>elling  unita,  any  toum  houae.  and 
any  manufactured  home. 

(3)  The  term  "lover  income  famUiea"  haa 
the  meaning  given  auch  term  in  aection 
3(b)(2)  Of  the  United  Statea  Houaing  Act  of 
1937. 

(4)  The  term  "metropolitan  statUtical 
area"  mearu  a  metropolitan  statiatictU  area 
aa  eaUMiahed  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget 

(5)  The  term  "nonprofit  organiaation" 
meana  a  prix}ate  nonprofit  corporation,  or 
other  pHvaU  nonprofU  legal  entity,  that  U 
approved  fry  the  Secretary  tu  to  Anancial  re- 
sponaittUity. 

(6)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Houaing  and  t/rfron  Development 

(7)  The  term  "State"  meana  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonioealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
lalands,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands,  Oie  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any  other  territory 
or  posseaaion  of  the  United  Statea. 

(8)  The  Urm  "substantial  rehabUitation" 
mearu— 

(A)  rehabUitation  involving  eoaU  in  exceaa 
of  60  percent  of  the  maximum  sale  price  of  a 
home  assuted  under  thia  titU  in  the  market 
area  in  vhich  it  is  located;  or 

(B)  the  rehabUitation  of  a  vacant,  uninha- 
bitable  structure. 

(9)  The  term  "unU  of  general  local  govern- 
ment" meaiu  any  borough,  city,  county, 
pariah,  town,  township,  village,  or  other  gen- 
eral purpoae  political  ai^Mliviaion  of  a  State. 
SKC   tat    ASSISTANCS   TO  NONPItOm  OMCANIXA- 

TtONa. 

(a)  In  QKNVUL.—The  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide aaaistance  to  nonprofit  organiaationa 
to  carry  out  Nehemiah  housing  opportunity 
programs  in  accordance  u/ith  the  proviaiona 
of  this  title.  Such  aaaiatance  ahaU  be  made 
in  the  form  of  grants. 

(b)  ArnJCAnoNS.—Applicationa  for  aaaiat- 
ance under  thU  titU  ahall  fr«  made  in  auch 
form,  and  in  accordance  with  such  proce- 
dures, as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

ate  iet.vssop  assistancs. 

(a)  In  QKNKMAL.—Any  rumprofit  organiza- 
tion receiving  aaaiatance  under  thU  title 
shaU  use  auch  aaaiatance  to  provide  loana  to 
famUiea  purchasing  homes  corutructed  or 
substantiaUy  rehabUitated  in  accordance 
with  a  Nehemiah  housing  opportunity  pro- 
gram appror^ed  under  this  title. 

(b)  Srtcirtc  ReoutnxMENTs.-Each  loan 
made  to  a  famUy  under  this  section  shall— 

(1)  be  secured  by  a  second  mortgage  held 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  property  involved; 

(2)  be  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  915.000; 


(3)  bear  no  interest;  and 

(4)  be  repayable  to  the  Secretary  upon  the 
aale,  leaae,  or  other  transfer  of  auch  proper- 
ty. 

SKC  fm  nOGMAM  MSQVIMSmKNTS. 

(a)  In  aaNKHAU— Aaaiatance  provided 
under  thia  tiOe  may  be  uaed  only  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Nehemiah  houaing  opportunity 
program  of  conatruction  or  aubatantial  re- 
habilitation of  homea. 

(b)  Pashly  NEMD.—Each  famUy  purchaaing 
a  home  under  thia  title  shall— 

(1)  have  a  famUy  income  on  the  date  of 
auch  purchase  that  is  not  more  than  which- 
ever of  the  following  ia  higher: 

(A)  lis  percent  of  the  median  income  for  a 
famUy  of  4  persona  in  the  metropolitan  ata- 
Uatical  area  involved:  or 

(B)  the  national  median  income  for  a 
famUy  of  4  persona;  and 

(2)  not  have  owned  a  home  during  the  3- 
year  period  preceding  auch  purchaae. 

(C)  DOWNTAYMKNT.— 

(1)  Each  famUy  purchaaing  a  home  under 
thia  title  shaU  make  a  downpayment  of  not 
leu  than  S  percent  of  the  sale  price  of  such 
home,  or  of  such  greater  amount  determined 
fry  the  nonprofit  organization  involved  to  be 
appropriate. 

(2)  Any  downpayment  made  under  this 
sutuecUon  shaU  accrue  interest  from  the 
date  (m  to/licA  such  downpayment  is  made 
through  the  date  of  settlement,  at  a  rate  not 
leu  than  the  paut>ook  rate.  Such  interest 
shaU  be  paid  try  the  nonprofit  organization 
involved  to  the  famUy  purchaaing  the  home 
for  which  such  downpayment  was  made. 

(d)  Lkasinq  PRomamoN.-No  famUy  pur- 
chaaing a  home  under  thia  title  may  leaae 
ruchhome. 
SEC  tea  Touts  and  coNDirwNa  of  assistance. 

(a)  Local  Consvltation.-No  propoaed  Ne- 
hemiah houaing  opportunity  program  may 
be  appnoved  fry  the  Secretary  under  this  title 
urUeu  the  nonprofit  organization  involved 
demonatratea  to  the  aatiafaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that— 

(1)  it  haa  conaulted  with  and  received  the 
aupport  of  reaidenta  of  the  neighborhood  in 
which  such  program  is  to  t>e  located;  and 

(2)  it  haa  the  approval  of  each  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  in  which  auch  pro- 
gram ia  tol>e  located 

(b)  PnooEAM  ScHEDVLE.—Each  nonprofit 
organization  applying  for  aaaiatance  under 
thU  title  ShaU  submit  to  the  Secretary  an  es- 
timated schedule  for  comt)letifm  of  its  pro- 
poaed Nehemiah  houaing  opportunity  pro- 
gram, which  achedule  shaU  have  l>een  agreed 
to  fry  each  unit  of  general  local  government 
in  u)hich  such  program  is  to  be  located. 

(c)  MiNiMXjM  PAHTTCifATiON.—No  nonprofit 
organization  receiving  assistance  under  this 
title  may  commence  any  conatruction  or 
aubatantial  rehabUitation  (except  with  re- 
aped to  homes  to  be  corutructed  or  aubatan- 
tiaUy  re/iatfUitated  for  the  purpoae  of  dia- 
play)  untU  not  leu  than  25  percent  of  the 
homea  to  be  conatructed  or  substantiaUy  re- 
habUitated are  contracted  for  sale  to  pur- 
chasers who  intend  to  live  in  such  homes 
and  the  required  downpayments  are  made. 

(d)  PiNAMCiAL  PKAsnuuTY.—The  Secretary 
may  not  provide  any  aaaistance  under  thia 
title  to  any  nonprofit  organization  urUeu 
auch  nonprofit  organization  demonatratea 
the  financial  feaaUtUity  of  ita  propoaed  Ne- 
hemiah houaing  opportunity  program,  in- 
cluding the  availabUity  of  non-Pederal 
public  and  private  funda. 

(e)  Hoaa  Quality  and  Location.— A  Nehe- 
miah houaing  opportunity  program  may  be 
approved  under  thia  title  only  if  it  providea 
Oiat- 


(1)  the  number  of  homea  to  be  corutructed 
or  aututantiaUy  rehabUitated  under  such 
program  will  not  fre  leu  than  uAichever  of 
the  following  is  leaa: 

(A)  the  greater  of  (i)  SO  homea;  or  (ii)  0.2S 
percent  of  the  number  of  exiating  dwetting 
units  in  the  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment that  providea  the  moat  aaaiatance  to 
auch  program;  or 

(B)  250  homea; 

except  that  the  Secretary  may  waive  the  re- 
quirementa  of  thia  paragraph  for  particular 
areaa  of  a  State  if  the  Oovemor  of  the  State 
requeata  such  xoaiver  and  certifies  with  sup- 
porting documentation  that  such  require- 
ments wiU  prevent  the  State  from  being  able 
to  use  such  program  effectively; 

(2)  each  home  corutructed  or  aubatantiatty 
rehabUitated  under  auch  program  wiU 
comply  with— 

(A)(i)  applicable  local  building  code 
standards;  or 

(ii)  in  any  caae  in  which  there  is  not  an 
applicable  local  building  code,  a  nationaUy 
recognized  model  building  code  mutuaUy 
agreed  upon  by  the  aponaoring  nonprofit  or- 
ganization and  the  Secretary;  and 

(B)  the  energy  performance  requirements 
established  under  section  526  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act; 

(3)  aU  homes  corutructed  or  substantially 
rehabUitated  under  such  program  will  be  lo- 
cated in  census  tracts,  or  identifiable  neigh- 
borhooda  loithin  ceruua  tracts,  in  which  the 
median  famUy  income  is  not  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  median  famUy  income  of  the 
area  in  which  such  program  is  to  t>e  located, 
as  such  median  famUy  iruxivie  and  area  are 
determined  for  purposes  of  aaaiatance  under 
aection  8  of  the  United  Statea  Houaing  Act  of 
1937; 

(4)  all  homea  corutructed  or  aubatantUUly 
rehabUitated  under  auch  program  wiU  be 
concentrated  in  a  single  rieighborhood  and 
located  on  contiguous  parcels  of  land, 
except  that  if  the  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  project  ia  located  cer- 
Hfiea  that  such  land  cannot  fre  made  avaU- 
able  for  a  program  of  the  size  required  by 
paragraph  (1),  homes  may  be  corutructed  in 
up  to  4  identifiable  neight>orhoods;  and 

(5)  sales  contracts  entered  into  under  such 
program  wiU  contain  provisioru  requiring 
repayment  of  any  loan  made  under  thia  title 
upon  the  sale  or  other  trarufer  of  the  home 
involved,  urUeu  the  Secretary  approves  a 
trarufer  of  auch  home  without  repayment 
(in  u)hich  caae  the  aeeond  mortgage  held  by 
the  Secretary  on  auch  home  shaU  remain  in 
force  untU  •vc/i  loan  is  fuUy  repaid). 

(f)  PtuoiuTY  roR  Residents  or  Pedekally 
Assisted  Housing.- 

(1)  A  Nehemiah  houaing  opportunity  pro- 
gram may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  oniy 
if  it  providea  that— 

(A)  the  apoiuor  vHH  give  priority  in  select- 
ing program  participanta  to  tiouaeholds  re- 
aiding  in  houaing  aaaiated  under  the  United 
Statea  Houaing  Act  of  1937.  or  in  houaing  as- 
sisted under  comparable  State  and  local  pro- 
grams serving  loio-income  households;  and 

(B)  the  sponsor  has  developed  an  affirma- 
tive marketing  plan,  which  plan  ahaU  in- 
clude— 

(i)  a  deacription  of  how  auch  priority  unU 
be  carried  out,  including  (but  not  limited  to) 
joint  marketing  efforts  with  local  public 
houaing  agenciea.  unita  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, and  organizatioru  repreaenting 
tenanta  in  houaing  aaaiated  under  the  pro- 
grama  apecified  in  aubparagraph  (A);  and 

(ii)  an  affirmative  marketing  goal  specify- 
ing the  estimate  of  the  sporuor  of  how  many 
program  participants  residing  in  houaing 


deacrlbed  in  aubparagraph  (A)  U  anticipate* 
wUl  be  placed  in  houaing  aaaiated  under  thia 
program. 

(2)  The  Secretary  ahaU  not  approve  any 
application  for  aaaiatance  for  Nehemiah 
houaing  opportunity  grants  unleu  the  appli- 
cation includes  a  copy  of  the  affirmative 
marketing  plan  described  in  paragraph 
(1)(B)  and  a  certification  by  the  appUeant 
agency  that  it  wiU  conform  with  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (1)(A). 
SKC  sar.  PKOGKAM  selection  critkkia. 

(a)  In  QsNERAL.—In  selecting  Ndiemiah 
houaing  opportunity  programa  for  aaaiat- 
ance under  this  title  from  among  eligible 
programs,  the  Secretary  shaU  make  such  se- 
lection on  the  baais  of  the  extent  to  which— 

(1)  non-Pederal  public  or  private  entities 
uHU  contrUiute  land  neceuary  to  make  eacA 
program  feaaible; 

(2)  non-Pederal  public  and  private  ftautn- 
cial  or  other  contrUiutiona  (induding  tax 
abatementa,  u>aivers  of  feea  related  to  devA- 
opment,  waivers  of  construction,  devtiop- 
ment,  or  zoning  requirements,  and  direct  fi- 
nancial contributiona)  wiU  reduce  the  coat 
of  homea  conatructed  or  aubatantiaUy  reha- 
bUitated  under  each  program; 

(3)  each  program  wiU  produce  the  greateat 
nttmfrer  of  unita  for  the  leaat  arrutunt  of  aa- 
aiatance  provided  under  thia  title,  taking 
into  coTuideration  the  coat  differences 
among  different  market  areaa; 

(4)  each  program  ia  located  in  a  rteighbor- 
hood  of  severe  physical  and  economic  blight 
(and.  in  determining  the  degree  of  phyaical 
blight,  the  Secretary  shall  coiuider  the  con- 
dition of  the  housing,  other  frtcitdin^t,  and 
infrastructure,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
propoaed  program); 

(5)  each  program  uaea  conatruction  meth- 
oda  that  WiU  reduce  the  coat  per  aquare  foot 
below  the  average  conatruction  coat  in  the 
market  area  involt>ed;  and 

(6)  each  program  providea  for  the  involve- 
ment of  local  reaidenta  in  the  planning,  and 
conatruction  or  aubatantial  rtitabUitaHon, 
of  homea. 

(b)  ExcEPTioN.-To  the  extent  that  non- 
Pederal  public  entitiea  are  prohibited  fry  the 
law  of  any  State  from  making  any  form  of 
contribution  deacrlbed  in  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2)  of  aubaection  (a),  the  Secretary  ahdU  not 
coiuider  such  form  of  contribution  in  evalu- 
ating svc/i  program. 

SKC  tat.  DisnuBvnoN  or  assistance  to  hon- 

ntOFJT  OKGANOA  TtONS. 

(a)  Reservation  or  Amounts.— PoOowing 
the  aOection  of  any  Nehemiah  houaing  op- 
portunity program  for  aaaiata'nce  under  thia 
title,  the  Secretary  ahaU  reaerve  au/Acient 
amounta  in  the  NOiemiah  Houaing  Opportu- 
nity Fund  for  auch  aaaiatance. 

(b)  Distribution  or  Assistance.— Following 
the  sale  of  any  home  constructed  or  aubatan- 
tiaUy rOuibUitated  under  a  Ndtemiah  houa- 
ing opportunity  program  adected  for  aaaiat- 
ance under  thia  title,  the  Secretary  ahall  pro- 
vide to  the  spotuoring  nonprxiAt  organiza- 
tion an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
loan  made  to  the  famUy  purchaaing  auch 
home.  Such  amount  shaU  be  provided  not 
more  than  30  days  after  the  sale  of  sudt 
home. 

(c)  Maximum  Assistance.— The  aaaiatance 
provided  to  any  nonproAt  organization 
under  thia  title  may  not  exceed  915,000  per 
home. 

SKC  tea.  nkhkmiah  bovsinc  oFPOBTumrv  fvnb. 

(a)  Establishment.— TTiere  ia  eatabliahed  in 
the  Treaaury  of  the  United  Stales  a  revolv- 
ing fund,  to  be  known  as  the  Nehemiah 
Houaing  Opportunity  Pund  The  Pund  ahaU 
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(b)  AMMm—7h»  fund  ^mU  amaUt  of— 
(11  any  omowU  mpprnpriatM  undtr  me- 
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(V  mv  amount  rtetlvtd  fty  tht  Seentam 
mmdar  mcMow  i04fbf(4i:  and 

(Si  my  mmount  mnivt*  by  the  Seeretarv 
mndtr  raAMcMoii  (el 

(eJ  ABmaagnu7mi.—An9  amount  in  the 
rmnd  dttarmlntd  fry  tMa  Saerttary  to  be  in 
ooan  of  the  amount  eurnnttt  rvgnirad  to 
Mfty  out  the  provieiont  of  thU  Htie  »haU  be 
inveetei  by  the  Secr^art  in  oUigation*  of. 
or  o6H«aMoiu  gwarantoed  aa  (o  both  prinei- 
pal  an4  intereet  bg.  the  United  Stale*  or  any 
mganev  of  the  United  Statea. 

mC  tie  ANMVAL  KKfOKT. 

The  Secretary  ahM  aMUiially  prepare  and 
autmU  to  Me  Oomoraaa  a  eompnhenaive 
raport  aetHntiAn^  Oie  acHvltiea  carried  out 
under  tkto  Nile.  Such  report  ahaO  include— 

n>  an  mmmtvaia  of  the  eharaelerUtlea  of  the 
/tumlltei  aaaUted  under  thU  title  duHng  the 
prieedine  wear,  including  /tamiiy  aiae. 
number  of  children.  /Bmtty  income,  aourcea 
OfMmUw  income,  race.  age.  and  aeK 

(V  on  anatpaU  of  the  market  value  of 
homea  punkaaed  under  thU  title  during  the 
preceding  year 

(V  an  analpaia  of  the  non-Federal  puUie 
and  pHvaU  financial  or  other  contrlbutiona 
mad*  durina  the  praeeding  wear  to  reduce 
ate  coat  of  homea  conatructed  or  rubMtantial- 
ly  rahabtlitated  under  each  program; 

(4)  an  analyaia  of  the  a^ea  prlcei  of  homea 
under  thU  title  during  the  preceding  wear; 

tS)  an  analvaia  of  the  amounU  of  the 
granta  made  to  prtfgrama  under  thia  title 
during  the  preceding  year,  and 

(ti  any  recommendationa  of  the  Secretary 
for  modifieationa  in  the  program  eatabli^ied 
by  thia  title  in  order  to  enaure  the  effective 
implementation  ofauch  program. 

SMC  $11.  KMeVLATtOfO. 

The  Secretary  «AalI  iaaue  auch  regulationa 
aa  may  be  neceaaary  to  carry  out  the  prtwi- 
aiona  of  thU  title.  Any  auch  regulation*  shaU 
be  iaaued  <m  accordance  with  aection  553  of 
title  S.  United  Statea  Code,  notwithalanding 
the  proviaiona  of  enteecMon  i^flt  of  awA 
aectUnn. 
ate  tit  AimoMOATtoN  or  AfntonuA  nam. 

There  ia  authoriaed  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  thU  titU  1 100.000.000  for  flacal 
year  l$$i.  Any  amount  appropriated  under 
thia  aection  ahaU  be  depoaited  in  the  Nehe- 
miah  Houaing  Opportunity  Fund,  and  thaU 
remain  available  untU  expended. 
TtTLS  VI-BNTBIWKISS  ZONE  DKVELOPMBST 
JVC  aai.  DKsiGNATioN  or  EfmrnnusM  tONtH. 

la)  DKatOMATtoM  or  Zones.— 

(1)  DEraaTKM.—For  purpoaea  of  thU  aec- 
tion. the  term  "enterprlae  zone"  mearu  any 
area  that— 

I  A)  ia  rutminated  by  one  or  more  local  gov- 
emmenU  and  the  StaU  or  Statea  in  u)hich  it 
ia  located  for  deaignation  aa  an  enterpriae 
zone  (in  thU  aection  referred  to  €u  a  "nomi- 
nated areo'V;  and 

IB)  the  Secretary  of  Houaing  and  Urban 
Development  deaignatea  aa  an  enterprlae 
aone.  after  conaulUition  loith — 

(i)  the  Secretariea  of  Agriculture.  Com- 
merce. Labor,  and  the  Treaaury.  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  the  AdminUtrator  of  the  Small  Bvaineu 
Adminiatration;  and 

Hi)  in  the  caae  of  an  area  on  an  Indian 
reaervation.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(2)  NtntBMM  or  oaaioiuTiotm.— 
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IA)  In  avtauu—The  Secretary  of  Houaing 
and  Urban  Development  may  deaignate  not 
more  than  100  nominated  areaa  aa  enter- 
priae  aonea. 

IB)  Mnmtvm  DMtioiu-noM  m  kukal  ammas.- 
Of  the  areaa  deaignated  under  clauae  IV.  not 
leaa  than  H  ahaU  be  areaa  that— 

li)  are  within  a  local  government  furiadic- 
tion  or  furiadictiona  with  a  population  of 
leaa  than  50,000  la*  determined  under  the 
moat  recent  centu*  data  available); 

Hi)  are  outaide  of  a  metropolitan  *tatUH- 
cat  area  laa  deaignated  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Managetnent  and  Budget);  or 

liii)  that  are  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
after  conaultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  to  be  rural  areaa. 

13)  AMEAS  DKStOMATtD  BAMED  aOLKLY  OH 
DKOItMM  or  rOVKKTY.— 

I  A)  IM  aanKMAU—Sxcept  aa  provided  in 
aubparagraph  IB),  the  Secretary  thaU  deaig- 
naU  the  nominated  areaa  with  the  higheat 
average  ranking  with  reaped  to  the  criteria 
aet  forth  in  aubparagrapha  IC).  ID),  and  IX) 
ofaubaection  (cKi).  For  purpoaea  of  the  pre- 
ceding tentence.  an  area  ahall  be  ranked 
within  each  *uch  criterion  on  the  baaia  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  area  exceed*  auch 
criterion,  with  the  area  that  exceeda  auch 
criterion  by  the  greateat  amount  ^itien  the 
higheat  ranking 

IB)    EXCtmON    WHKMM  IHADXQUATt  COUMSt 

or  ACTION,  tTc.—An  area  ahall  not  be  deaig- 
nated under  tubparagraph  IA)  if  the  Secre- 
tary determine*  that  the  courae  of  action 
with  reaped  to  auch  area  ia  inade^itate. 

IC)    SMTAMATK    APrUCATtOS    TO    KUXAL    AMD 

OTHKR  AREAS.— Subparagraph  I  A)  ahall  be  ap- 
plied aeparately  with  reaped  to  areaa  de- 
aerlbed  in  paragraph  I2)IB)  and  to  other 
areaa. 

14)  LlMTTATIOM  OH  DMSJOMATIOIfS.— 

IA)  PvBUCATtoH  or  HXOULAT10HS.— Before 
designating  any  area  a*  an  enterpriae  zone, 
the  Secretary  thatl  prescribe  by  regulation 
not  later  than  4  month*  following  the  date 
Of  the  eruidment  of  thU  Ad.  after  conaulta- 
tion with  the  Qfflciala  deacribed  in  para- 
graph IDIB)— 

li)  the  procedurea  for  nominating  an  area 
under  paragraph  IDIA); 

Hi)  the  parameter*  relating  to  the  aiae  and 
population  characlerlatic*  of  an  enterpriae 
zone;  and 

Hii)  the  manner  in  which  nominated 
areaa  will  be  evaluated  baaed  on  the  criteria 
specified  in  aubaection  Id). 

IB)  Trm  LnaTATtONS.—The  Secretary  ahall 
designate  nominated  areas  as  enterprise 
zone*  only  during  the  24rnonth  period  be- 
ginning on  the  later  of— 

li)  the  1st  day  of  the  1st  month  /allowing 
the  month  in  which  the  effective  daU  of  the 
regulations  described  in  tubparxigraph  IA) 
occurs;  or 

Hi)  July  1,  1987. 

IC)  Phockdukal  HULMX—The  Secretary 
ahaU  not  make  any  deaignation  under  para- 
graph 11)  unle**— 

li)  the  local  government*  and  the  State  in 
icAicA  the  nominated  area  ia  located  have 
the  authority- 
ID  to  nominate  auch  area  for  deaignation 
aa  an  enterpriae  zone; 

III)  to  make  the  State  and  local  commit- 
menta  under  aubaection  Id):  and 

HID  to  provide  assurances  satitfadory  to 
the  Secretary  that  such  commitments  will  be 
fulfilled; 

Hi)  a  nomination  therefor  is  submitted  in 
auch  a  manner  and  in  such  form,  and  con- 
tains such  information,  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  pretcribe; 

Hii)  the  Secretary  determine*  that  any  in- 
formation furnished  U  reaaonably  accurate; 


liv)  the  Stale  and  local  govemmenta  certi- 
fy that  no  portion  of  the  area  nominated  ia 
already  Included  in  an  enterprlae  aone  or  in 
an  area  otherwiae  nominated  to  be  an  enter- 
priae aone. 

15)  NomnuTiOM  mocmms  fOM  oouam  juxn- 
VATJOMa.—ln  the  caae  of  a  nominated  area  on 
an  Indian  reaervation.  the  reaervation  goxh 
eming  body  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  t>oth 
the  Stale  and  local  governments  with  re- 
aped to  auch  area. 

lb)  PvuoD  ron  Which  DaiatunoH  Is  m 
ErrmcT.— 

ID  In  aumuu—Any  deaignation  of  an 
area  aa  an  enterpriae  aone  ahall  remain  in 
effect  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  deaignation  and  ending  on  the 
eartieat  of— 

IA)  December  31  of  the  24th  calendar  year 
following  the  calendar  year  in  which  auch 
date  occurs; 

IB)  the  termination  date  deaignated  by  the 
State  and  local  govemmenta  aa  provided  for 
in  their  nomination  pursuant  to  *utt*ection 
laJI4)IC)liU;  or 

IC)  the  daU  the  Secretary  revoke*  auch 
deaignation  under  paragraph  12). 

12)  RsvocATiON  or  DKSiQNATiOM.—The  Sec- 
retary, after  conaultation  with  the  official* 
deacribed  in  aul>aection  laXDlB)  and  a  hear- 
ing on  the  record  involving  officiala  of  the 
Stale  or  local  government  involved,  may 
revoke  the  designation  of  an  area  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  local  government 
or  the  StaU  in  which  it  is  located  is  not 
complying  tutatantially  with  the  State  and 
local  commitments  pursuant  to  subsection 

(d). 

IC)  AMXA  AMD  EuamojTY  RXQUmXMKMn.— 

11)  In  asMsiuu-The  Secretary  may  make 
a  deaignation  of  any  nominated  area  under 
subsection  la)il)  otUy  if  it  meets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraphs  121  and  13). 

12)  AnsA  ii£9unutaMTa.—A  nominated  area 
meets  the  reguirementa  of  thia  paragraiA 

^- 
lA)  the  area  U  within  the  jurladidion  of 

the  local  government; 

IB)  the  boundary  of  the  area  U  continu- 
oua;and 

IC)  the  area— 

li)  haa  a  population,  aa  determined  by  the 
moat  recent  cenaua  data  available,  of  not 
lea*  than— 

ID  4.000  if  any  portion  of  *uch  area  (other 
than  a  rural  area  deecribed  in  tubaedion 
(a)(2)iB)li))  is  located  within  a  metropoli- 
tan *tati*tical  area  (aa  deaignated  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget)  with  a  population  of  50.000  or 
more:  or 

III)  1.000  in  any  other  caae:  or 

Hi)  ia  entirely  within  an  Indian  reaerva- 
tion laa  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior). 

13)  EuoiBiUTY  RXQvntxiaMTa.—For  pur- 
poaea of  paragraph  11).  a  nominated  area 
meeta  the  reguirementa  of  this  paragraph  if 
the  State  and  local  government*  in  which  it 
i*  located  certify  and  the  Secretary,  after 
*uch  review  of  aupporting  data  aa  he  deema 
appropriate,  accept*  auch  certification, 
that- 

lA)  the  area  ia  one  of  pervaaive  poverty, 
unemployment,  and  general  diatreaa; 

IB)  the  area  ia  located  wholly  within  the 
furiadidion  of  a  local  government  that  ia  el- 
igible for  Federal  asaiatance  under  section 
119  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment Ad  of  1974,  as  in  effect  on  the  daU 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Ad; 

IC)  the  unemployment  rate,  as  determined 
by  the  appropriate  avaiUMe  data,  was  not 


leaa  than  1.5  timea  the  national  unemptoy- 
ment  rate  for  that  period; 

ID)  the  poverty  rate  laa  determined  by  the 
moat  recent  cenaua  data  available)  for  each 
populoua  cenaua  trad  lor  where  not  traded, 
the  eguiwUent  county  diviaion  aa  defined  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Cenaua  for  the  purpoae  of 
defining  poverty  areaa)  within  the  area  waa 
not  leaa  than  20  percent  for  the  period  to 
which  such  data  relate;  and 

(E)  the  area  meet*  at  least  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing criteria: 

li)  Not  leaa  than  70  percent  of  the  houae- 
holda  living  in  the  area  have  incomea  below 
80  percent  of  the  median  income  of  hoiue- 
holda  of  the  local  government  I  determined 
in  the  aame  manrier  aa  under  aection 
119lb)l2)  of  the  Houaing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974). 

Hi)  The  population  of  the  area  decreaaed 
by  20  percent  or  more  betioeen  1970  and  1980 
laa  determined  from  the  moat  recent  cenaua 
available). 

14)  EuaaiuTY  KXQuntatxMTS  roR  rural 
ARXAS.—For  purpoaea  of  paragraph  11),  a 
nominated  area  that  ia  a  rural  area  de- 
acribed in  subsection  (a)l2)IB)  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  13)  if  the  Stale  and 
local  governments  in  which  it  ia  located  cer- 
tify and  the  Secretary,  after  such  review  of 
supporting  data  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
accepts  such  certification,  that  the  area 
meets — 

IA)  the  criteria  aet  forth  in  aubparagrapha 
IA)  and  IB)  of  paragraph  13);  and 

IB)  not  lea*  than  one  of  the  criteria  aet 
forth  in  the  other  aubparagrapha  of  para- 
graph 13). 

Id)  RtQunuD  Stats  amd  Local  Cotntrr- 

MXMTS.— 

11)  In  asNXRAL.—No  nominated  area  ahall 
be  deaignated  aa  an  enterpriae  zone  unleaa 
the  local  government  and  the  State  in  which 
it  ia  located  agree  in  writing  that,  during 
any  period  during  whidi  the  area  i*  an  en- 
lerpri*e  zone,  auch  govemmenta  will  follow 
a  apecified  course  of  action  designated  to 
reduce  the  various  burdens  borne  by  employ- 
ers or  employees  in  such  area.  A  courae  of 
action  shall  not  be  treated  aa  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  thia  paragraph  utdeaa  the 
courae  of  action  includea  proviaiona  de- 
acribed in  not  leaa  than  4  of  the  eubpara- 
grapha  of  paragraph  12). 

12)  CotfRsx  or  ACTION.— The  courae  of 
action  under  paragraph  ID  may  be  imple- 
mented by  both  such  governments  and  pri- 
vate nongovernmental  entities,  may  be 
funded  from  proceeds  of  any  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Houaing  and 
Urban  Development  or  of  any  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  title  V  of  the  Houaing  Ad  of  1949.  and 
may  include,  but  ia  not  limited  to— 

I  A)  a  reduction  of  tax  ratea  or  feea  apply- 
ing within  the  enterprise  zone; 

IB)  an  increase  in  the  level  of  public  aero- 
icea,  or  in  the  efficiency  of  the  delivery  of 
public  aervice*,  within  the  enterprise  zone; 

IC)  actions  to  reduce,  remove,  simplify,  or 
streamline  paperwork  requirements  within 
the  enterpriae  zone; 

ID)  involvement  in  the  program  by  public 
authoritiea  or  private  entitiea,  organiea- 
tions,  neighborhood  associations,  and  com- 
munity groups,  particxdariy  thoae  within  the 
nominated  area,  including  a  written  com- 
mitment to  provide  joba  and  job  training 
for,  and  technical,  financial,  or  other  aaaiat- 
ance  to,  employers,  employeea.  and  residents 
of  the  nominated  area; 

IE)  the  giving  of  special  preference  to  con- 
tractors owned  and  operated  by  members  of 
any  minority;  and 


IF)  the  gift  lor  sale  at  below  fair  market 
value)  of  surplus  land  in  the  enterprise  zone 
to  neighborhood  organizations  agreeing  to 
operate  a  buaineu  on  the  land. 

13)  RxcoQMmoM  or  past  KrroRTs.—In  eval- 
uating couraea  of  action  agreed  to  by  any 
State  or  local  government,  the  Secretary 
ahall  take  into  account  the  past  effort*  of 
auch  State  or  local  government  in  redudng 
the  various  burden*  borne  try  employera  and 
employeea  in  the  area  involved. 

14)  PROMomoM  or  assotamcx  roR  business 

RELOCATIOMS.— 

IA)  In  OEMERAL.—The  courae  of  action  im- 
plemented under  paragraph  ID  may  not  in- 
clude any  action  to  aaaiat— 

li)  any  eatabliahment  relocating  from  one 
area  to  another  area;  or 

Hi)  any  subcontractor  whose  purpoae  is  to 
divest,  or  whose  economic  aucceaa  ia  depend- 
ent upon  diveating,  any  other  contractor  or 
aubcontrador  of  any  contract  cuatomarily 
performed  by  auch  other  contractor  or  aub- 
contrador. 

IB)  ExctPTiOM.—The  limitatioru  eatab- 
liahed  in  subparagraph  IA)  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  pr^ibit  asaiatance  for  the  expan- 
aion  of  an  exiating  buaineaa  entity  through 
the  eatabliahment  of  a  new  branch,  affiliate, 
or  aubaidiary  if  the  Secretary— 

li)  finds  that  the  establishment  of  the  new 
branch,  affiliate,  or  subsidiary  will  not 
result  in  an  increase  in  unemployment  in 
the  area  of  original  location  or  in  any  other 
area  where  the  exiating  business  entity  con- 
duds  business  operations;  and 

Hi)  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  new 
branch,  affiliate,  or  aubaidiary  is  being  es- 
tablished with  the  intention  of  closing  down 
the  operations  of  the  existing  business  entity 
in  the  area  of  its  original  location  or  in  any 
other  area  where  the  existing  buaineaa  entity 
conduda  buaineaa  operations. 

le)  DEnMmoMS.—For  purpoaea  of  thia  aec- 
tion: 

ID  OovERMMEMT.—If  more  than  one  gov- 
ernment aeeka  to  nominate  an  area  aa  an  en- 
terpriae zone,  any  reference  to,  or  require- 
ment of,  thia  section  shall  apply  to  all  such 
governments. 

12)  Local  aovERMioNT.-The  term  "local 
government"  means— 

IA)  any  county,  dty.  toum,  totonship, 
parish,  village,  or  other  general  purpose  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State; 

IB)  any  combination  of  political  swbdivi- 
tioru  described  in  aubparagraph  IA)  recog- 
nized by  the  Secretary;  and 

IC)  the  District  of  Columbia. 

13)  Secretary.— The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Houaing  and  Urban 
Development 

14)  State.— The  term  "State"  includea 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  lalanda,  Quam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Mariana  la- 
landa, and  any  other  possession  of  the 
United  Stales. 

SEC  tat  evawatios  asd  reporting  require- 
mbmts. 
Not  later  than  the  ctofe  of  the  4th  calendar 
year  after  the  year  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
Houaing  and  Urban  Development  first  deaig- 
natea areaa  aa  enterpriae  zonea,  and  at  the 
cloae  of  each  4th  calendar  year  thereafter, 
the  Secretary  ahall  prepare  and  aubmit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on  the  effects  of  such 
designation  in  accomplishing  the  purposes 
QfthUHtle. 

8SC  tat  interaction  with  other  federal  pro- 
grams. 

la)  COORDIMATIOM  WrTH  RELOCATION  ASSIST- 
ANCE.—The  designation  of  an  enterpriae  zone 
under  aection  601  ahall  not— 

ID  conatitute  approval  of  a  Federal  or  fed- 
erally aaaiated  program  or  project  Ivfithin 


the  meaning  of  the  Uniform  ROoeation  Aa- 
sUtance  and  Real  Property  Acquiaition  Poli- 
cies Act  of  1970  142  U.S.C.  4601  et  seq.)):  or 

12)  entitle  any  person  diaplaced  from  real 
property  located  in  auch  zone  to  any  tighta 
or  any  benefita  under  such  Act 

lb)  Enterprise  Zones  Treated  as  Labor 
Surplus  Areas.— Any  area  that  ia  deaignated 
aa  an  enterpriae  zone  under  section  601  ihaU 
be  treated  for  all  purpoaea  under  Federal  law 
aa  a  labor  surplus  area. 

SEC  «M    WAIVER  OR  HODmCATION  OP  HOUSING 

AND     commuNirr     DEVEUonaNT 

RULES  IN  ENTERPRISE  EONE8. 

la)  In  OEMERAi^—Upon  the  written  request 
of  the  governments  that  deaignated  and  ap- 
proved an  area  that  has  been  deaignated  <u 
an  enterpriae  zone  under  aection  601,  the 
Secretary  of  Houaing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment lor.  with  reaped  to  any  rule  iaaued 
under  Htle  V  of  the  Houaing  Act  of  1949,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture)  may,  in  order  to 
further  the  job  creation,  community  devHop- 
ment,  or  economic  revitaliaition  obJecHvea 
of  the  zone,  waix>e  or  modify  an  or  part  of 
any  rule  that  the  Secretary  haa  axUhorlty  to 
promulgate,  aa  such  rule  pertaina  to  the  car- 
rying out  of  projects,  adivitiea,  or  undertak- 
ings uHthin  the  zone 

lb)  LnoTATioN.-No  provision  of  thia  aec- 
tion may  be  conatrued  to  authorlEC  the  Sec- 
retary to  waive  or  modify  any  rule  adopted 
to  carry  out  a  statute  or  Executive  order 
that  prohibits,  or  the  purpoae  of  loAic/i  ij  to 
protect  peraona  against,  diacriminatlon  on 
the  baais  of  race,  color,  religion,  aex,  marital 
status,  national  origin,  age,  or  handicap. 

Ic)  Submission  or  Requests.— A  request 
under  aubaection  la)  shall  specify  the  rule  or 
rules  to  be  v)aived  or  modified  and  the 
change  proposed,  and  shaU  briefly  describe 
why  the  change  would  promote  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  job  creation,  community  devel- 
opment, or  economic  revittUization  objec- 
tives of  the  enterprise  zone.  If  a  request  ia 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  re- 
queating  govemmenta  shall  aend  a  copy  of 
the  requeat  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  at  the  time  the  request 
is  made. 

Id)  Consideration  or  Requests.— In  con- 
sidering a  request,  the  Secretary  shall  weigh 
the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  change  is 
likely  to  further  job  creation,  community  de- 
velopment, or  economic  revUalization 
within  the  enterprise  zone  a0ain«(  the  effect 
the  change  is  likely  to  have  on  the  underly- 
ing purposes  of  applicable  statutes  in  the  ge- 
ographic area  that  toould  be  affected  by  the 
change.  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  re- 
quest whenever  the  Secretary  finds,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  that  the  public 
interest  that  the  proposed  change  would 
serve  in  furthering  such  job  creation,  com- 
munity development  or  economic  reviiCoZiea- 
tion  outioeighs  the  public  interest  that  con- 
tinuation of  the  rule  unchanged  roould  serve 
in  furthering  such  underlying  purposes.  7%e 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  request  to 
waive  or  modify  a  rule  if  that  waiver  or 
modification  would— 

ID  directly  violate  a  statutory  require- 
ment; or 

12)  be  likely  to  present  a  significant  risk  to 
the  public  health,  including  environmental 
health  or  safety. 

le)  Notice  or  Disapproval.— If  a  requeat  ia 
diaapproved.  the  Secretary  shall  inform  the 
requesting  governments  in  writing  of  the 
reaaona  therefor  and  ahall,  to  the  rruurimum 
extent  poaaible,  work  with  auch  govemmenta 
to  develop  an  alternative,  conaiatent  with 
the  atandarda  contained  in  aubaection  Id). 


?cc*^KTAf  Dvmpn HOIT^E 
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Ut  PauoD  torn  DKnMMnumii.—Tha  Ster^ 
tarv  Mail  dtaOtmrv  tHe  retpongMUUM  of 
Ota  Stentarw  wtdtr  tSU  metUm  in  •«  «P«- 
MMow  imaxmir.  *>**  *f**0  make  a  deUrmi- 
nmtUm  om  nqmaaU  not  later  than  M  day 
9/Ur  thatrnetipt  

tgi  ArruCAMLM  Pmoc*D(mMM.—A  waivtr  or 
nuMfleatkm  of  a  rytt  under  mtmetion  (aJ 
iHmU  not  be  eonaUend  to  be  a  nti^nU^uU^^ 
ima  or  nffmlatton  under  chaster  i  of  title  S, 
tfnited  Stmtee  Code.  To  faeiUteiU  reoiAing  a 
dmeiaion  on  omv  revimted  waiver  or  modifl- 
CtUon,  the  Seeretarw  mcy  aeek  the  view  of 
intermled  ptvUea  and,  (/  the  viem  an  to  be 
mnght.  determine  hov  thev  ihmM  be  ob- 
(mimed  and  to  what  extent,  if  anv.  they 
thould  be  taken  into  aceomnt  in  contidering 
the  regneet  The  Seeretart  thaU  puMtoh  a 
motiee  in  the  Fadanl  Register  itoHng  any 
waiver  or  modi/teation  of  a  rule  under  thU 

no  Erwmcr  or  SumoMQtxifT  AmMmuam  or 
Raua.—ln  the  event  that  the  Secretary  pro- 
moaee  to  amend  a  ruUfitr  which  a  waiver  or 
modification  under  thU  section  U  in  effect. 
the  Secretary  OtaU  not  change  the  waiver  or 
mtodifleatUm  to  impoee  additional  reouire- 
wtenta  unlau  the  Secretary  determine*,  con- 
aiatent  with  etandarde  contained  in  subsec- 
tion IdJ.  that  auA  action  to  necessary. 

fV  KxrauTTOM  or  Wtima  um  UootncA- 
Ttoia.—No  waiver  or  nMdificaMon  of  a  rule 
under  this  section  shaU  remain  in  effect  for 
a  Umger  period  than  the  period  for  which 
Oie  enterprise  aone  designation  remains  in 
effect  for  the  area  in  whiOi  the  waiver  or 
modifieatian  applies. 

m  DgwmmoM.-Tor  purposes  of  thU  sec- 
tion: 

(J)  Rule.— The  term  "rule"  means— 

(A)  a»y  rule  as  defined  in  section  SS1(4)  of 
Nile  5.  United  States  Code;  or 

IB)  any  rulemaking  conducted  on  the 
record  after  opportunity  for  an  agency  hear- 
ing purauafU  to  sections  55«  atutiilof  such 

Mile  5. 

I2>  SMCKaTAMT.—The  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
DevHopment  or.  with  respect  to  any  ruU 
issued  under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
ate  mt>  coouMMATtoN  or  bovsing  aso  vkmam 
Dgnutrmvfr  ntoGima  in  cwm- 
nuwANvn 

Section  3  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urttan  Development  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"fd>  The  Secretary  thaU— 

-11)  promote  the  coordination  of  aH  pro- 
gram* under  the  furisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  are  carried  on  within  an  enter- 
pries  zone  designated  pursuant  to  section 
$01  of  the  Housing.  Communitv  Develop- 
ment, and  HomHessness  Prevention  Act  of 

1U7: 

"(I)  expedite,  to  the  greatest  extent  possi- 
ble, the  consideration  of  applications  for 
programs  referred  to  in  paragraph  ID 
throu(^  the  consolidation  of  forms  or  other- 
wise; and 

"13)  provide,  whenever  possible,  for  the 
consolidation  of  periodic  reporU  reguired 
under  programs  referred  to  in  paragraph  11) 
into  one  summary  report  sutfmitted  at  such 
intervals  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary.". 

ate    «M    COOMDINAnOM    Wm   CDBe   AMD   VDAC 

nmeMAHH. 
It  U  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
amounts  provided  under  the  community  de- 
velopment block  grant  and  urban  develop- 
ment action  grant  programs  under  title  I  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
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Act  of  1*74  shaa  not  be  reduced  in  any  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  provisions  of  thU  Htle  are 
in  effect 

rms  VII— BUDGET  KNFOBCKMRNT 
SKC  ni.  KsroKKmutr  Mtovtanm. 

If  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
thU  Act  provide  for  new  budget  authoHty. 
budget  outlays,  or  new  entitlement  author- 
ity, for  fiscal  year  IMI.  the  amounU  provid- 
ed shaU  not  exceed  the  level  esttMished  Ifor 
any  ttudget  function  applicable  to  programs 
aitthorised  6f  thU  Act  and  the  amendmenU 
made  by  thU  Act)  by  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal  year. 
SMC  Tu  ttarrinmoNS. 

tor  purposes  of  thU  HtU,  the  terms 
"budget  authority",  "budget  outlays",  "eon- 
current  resolution  on  the  budget",  and  "en- 
titlement authority"  have  the  meanings 
given  such  terms  in  section  3  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  12  U.S.C.  822). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  la  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Oom- 

tAI.Bl. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  blU  was 
amended  so  as  to  read;  "A  bill  to 
amend  and  extend  certain  laws  relat- 
ing to  housing,  community  and  neigh- 
borhood development  and  preserva- 
tion, and  shelter  assistance  for  the 
homeless  and  displaced,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
theUble. 

A  simUar  House  bill  (HJl.  4)  was  laid 
on  the  table. 


BUILDINO    AND    CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY  LABOR  LAW 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1987 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  196  and  rule 
XXm.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
BlderaUon  of  the  blU.  H.R.  281. 

D  1253 

ni  TUB  OOlOOTTKt  OH  TH«  WHOU 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
Itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJl.  281)  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  Increase  the 
stability  of  collective  bargaining  in  the 
building  and  construction  industry, 
with  Mr.  MuRTHA  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Clay]  wlU  be  recognised 
for  30  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  JxrroRDsl  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  ClatI 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mjrself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  we  are  con- 
sidering H.R.  281.  In  the  previous  Con- 
gress this  legislation  passed  the  House 
by  a  margin  of  more  than  50  votes. 
The  only  changes  between  this  years' 
bill  and  the  one  voted  on  last  Con- 
gress, are  clarifying  changes  that  were 
requested  by  opponents  of  the  meas- 
ure to  assure  that  the  bUl  does  not 
permit  situs-picketing,  that  it  is  limit- 
ed In  scope  and  purpose  to  control  the 
practice  of  double-breasting  in  the 
construction  industry.  Those  who  op- 
posed the  bill  before  because  of  con- 
cerns that  it  went  beyond  double- 
breasting  should  be  able  to  vote  for 
the  bill  this  year. 

For  workers  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry, things  have  not  changed  since 
we  first  considered  H.R.  281.  They 
continue  to  be  subjected  to  harsh  and 
unfair  treatment  as  the  result  of  a 
recent  turn  of  events  in  labor-manage- 
ment relations.  Twenty-five  years  ago. 
the  Congress  enacted  legislation  prom- 
ising them  a  fair  opportunity  to  collec- 
tively bargain  if  that  was  their  choice. 
What  we  see  today  is  an  ever  Increas- 
ing recital  of  broken  promises.  A  fair 
chance  at  organizing  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  their  Job  Interests  does 
not  exist.  Agreements  which  are  vol- 
untarily entered  into  by  contractors, 
are  routinely  ignored.  Construction 
workers  get  no  relief  when  they  turn 
to  the  LatMr  Board  or  the  courts. 

The  bill  before  us  today  merely 
states  that  construction  workers  de- 
serve the  same  protection  under  the 
law  as  other  workers.  It  says  that 
when  a  contractor  and  a  union  arrive 
at  an  agreement  both  sides  are  bound 
by  the  terms  of  that  agreement. 

SpecificaUy.  H.R.  281  wlD  restrict 
"double-breasting"  which  Is  increas- 
ingly depriving  construction  workers 
of  their  right  to  organize.  The  new  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  allows  a  con- 
tractor who  has  signed  a  union  agree- 
ment to  establish  a  second  operation 
whose  only  difference  from  the  origi- 
nal is  its  lack  of  a  union  contract.  The 
employer  then  transfers  work  from  its 
union  company  to  its  nonimion  compa- 
ny. H.R.  281  restricts  this  practice  by 
making  prehire  agreements  applicable 
to  all  businesses  operated  by  a  single- 
employer  within  a  specific  geographi- 
cal area.  Prehire  agreements  are  bind- 
ing unless  there  Is  a  vote  by  the  work- 
ers to  decertify  the  union. 

Construction  contractors  have  been 
able  to  walk  away  from  prehire  agree- 
ments in  midterm  because  of  decisions 
by  the  Labor  Board  and  the  courts 
which  negate  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

Once  a  contract  expires,  unlike 
other  industries,  the  construction  con- 
tractors can  simply  refuse  to  collec- 
tively bargain  with  the  union.  H.R.  281 
would  make  8(f)  bargaining  agree- 
ments in  the  construction  industry  no 
more  or  less  binding  than  they  are  in 
any  other  Industry.  Enactment  of  HJl. 
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281  would  clarify  the  situation  and  re- 
store basic  fairness  to  construction 
workers. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  debate  today 
will  concentrate  on  what  H.R.  281 
does.  However.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
debate  to  this  point  is  any  Indication, 
opponents  will  focus  on  issues  that 
have  no  bearing  on  HJl.  281.  We  will 
probably  continue  to  hear  concerns 
expressed  about  situs  picketing  and 
rlght-to-work  laws.  Because  we  were 
tried  of  explaining  how  the  bill  had 
nothing  to  do  with  common  situspirket- 
Ing  and  right-to-work  laws,  when  the 
bill  was  in  subcommittee,  we  made  sev- 
eral changes  to  put  to  rest  these  argu- 
ments. Once  and  for  all  there  Lb  now 
explicit  language,  stating  that  the  biU 
cannot  be  construed  to  permit  situs- 
picketing  is  included.  Likewise,  we 
have  taken  great  pains  to  describe  how 
the  bill  does  not  in  any  way  affect 
right  to  work  laws  or  the  ability  of 
workers  to  Join  or  refrain  from  Joining 
a  union.  The  opponents  persistence  in 
raising  these  issues  can  only  be  an  in- 
dication of  the  weakness  of  their  argu- 
ments in  support  of  double-breasting. 

Finally.  I  want  to  deal  with  the  issue 
of  competitiveness.  It  was  never  in- 
tended that  collective  bargaining 
occur  in  a  vacuum,  free  from  market 
pressures.  If  a  union  is  unwilling  to  ne- 
gotiate an  agreement  that  reflects 
market  realities,  the  employer  won't 
sign  it  and  the  union  won't  be  able  to 
provide  work  to  its  members.  Employ- 
ers that  do  sign  union  contracts  must 
still  be  able  to  bid  successfully  if 
unions  are  to  be  able  to  provide  work 
for  their  members.  All  of  this  is  part 
of  the  intended  give  and  take  at  the 
bargaining  table. 

Double-breasting,  by  freeing  one 
party  from  its  bargaining  commit- 
ments, distorts  the  bargaining  process 
and  denies  workers  a  voice  in  the  de- 
termination of  their  working  condi- 
tions. Why  should  an  employer  bother 
to  negotiate  a  realistic  agreement 
when  he  remains  free  to  bring  in  a 
subsidiary  to  perform  work  subject  to 
that  agreement  and  thereby  avoid  its 
requirements?  Double-breasting  dis- 
torts the  competitive  process,  it  does 
not  enhance  it. 

Unique  problems  in  the  construction 
Industry  have  not  changed,  neither 
should  Congress'  commitment  to  the 
collective  bargaining  rights  of  con- 
struction workers.  H.R.  281  provides 
those  workers  with  a  fair  chance  to 
engage  in  collective  bargaining.  It  does 
not  force  workers  to  Join  unions,  it 
does  not  force  contractors  to  sign  pre- 
hire agreements.  It  do^  not  affect 
State  laws  where  union  shop  agree- 
ments are  prohibited.  This  bill  simply 
requires  that  parties  live  up  to  the 
commitments  previously  made  in  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements.  I  urge 
you  to  vote  for  passage  of  H.R.  281. 


Mrs.  ROUKEBdA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrleld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
siuie. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  bill.  This  is  not  a  new  debate 
today.  H.R.  281  was  first  introduced  in 
1984.  and  it  has  been  surrounded  by 
polarization,  oversimplification,  and 
misimderstanding  ever  since— not  to 
speak  of  heavy-handed  lobbying.  The 
significant,  complex  changes  to  labor 
law  this  bill  makes  boil  down  to  three 
issues. 

First  and  foremost— employee 
choice.  The  real  question  is.  Are  we 
going  to  protect  employee  choice  in 
the  construction  industry?  The  unions 
are  asking  for  special  treatment  that  is 
given  nowhere  else  in  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  They  want  to 
Impose  a  union  on  employees  without 
ever  determining  In  advance  whether 
or  not  those  employees  want  union 
representation.  The  law  already  gives 
construction  unions  favored  treat- 
ment, for  admittedly  legitimate  rea- 
sons, but  they  want  more. 

The  second  issue  Is  the  one  of  com- 
petitiveness—the ability  of  contractors 
to  compete  in  the  open  market. 
Double-breasting  simply  represents  a 
desire  to  compete  in  nonunion  market- 
places where  union  shops  cannot  com- 
pete. This  decision  is  not  made  by  the 
contractor,  but  by  the  customer.  Yet 
this  bill  would  effectively  shut  out 
contractors'  expansion  into  new  mar- 
kets. Why?  Because  the  imions  think— 
and  have  stated  publicly— that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  legitimate  double- 
breasting.  They  want  to  ban  all  of  it. 

The  third  issue  concerns  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  the  union  and  employ- 
ees to  protect  themselves  against  sham 
double-breasting  and  employers  who 
break  the  prehire  contracts  they  vol- 
untarily entered  into.  There  are  sham 
double-breasters  out  there  and  not  all 
of  them  get  caught.  The  answer  to 
this  is  not  to  prohibit  all  double- 
breasting— both  illegitimate  and  legiti- 
mate—but to  beef  up  enforcement  of 
the  law. 

I  hope  today  to  make  sense  out  of 
this  situation.  H.R.  281  is  not  the  way 
to  go.  Now  I  will  get  into  some  of  the 
more  technical  areas  of  the  biU  to 
show  you  exactly  what  is  wrong  with 
it  and  what  I  plan  to  do  about  it. 

There  are  two  changes  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  which  H.R. 
281  would  make.  It  prohibits  "double 
breasting."  that  is.  the  operation  of 
both  union  and  nonunion  shops— and 
it  changes  the  legal  status  of  prehire 
agreements.  Let  me  address  each  of 
these  issues  in  turn. 

H.R.  281  would  prohibit  the  practice 
of  double-breasting,  defining  a  single 
employer  as  any  two  or  more  business 
entities  having  substantial  common 
ownership,  management,  or  control 
which  perform  the  type  of  work  de- 
scribed in  the  union  contract  of  one  of 
its  entitles,  and  requiring  such  a  single 


employer  to  apply  any  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  it  has  with  a  unlm 
to  all  other  business  entities  within 
the  geographic  area  covered  by  the 
agreement.  Double-breasting  would 
thereby  be  prohibited  not  Just  in  cases 
where  an  employer's  open  shop 
branch  is  a  sham  operation  set  up  to 
circumvent  a  imlon  contract,  but  also 
in  cases  where  the  nonunion  shop  is 
truly  separate  and  causes  no  harm  to 
the  union  shop  employees. 

The  primary  reason  why  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  blanket  prohibition 
against  double-breasting  is  because  it 
fails  to  provide  a  role  for  employee 
chol(x— a  choice  which  has  been  guar- 
anteed by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  for  over  50  years.  Under  the 
bill,  if  only  one  construction  project 
were  unionized,  that  project's  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement  would  have 
to  be  applied  to  all  other  business  enti- 
ties performing  the  work  listed  in  the 
agreement  and  within  the  geographic 
area  covered  by  the  agreement,  re- 
gardless of  how  many  other  entities 
there  are,  regardless  of  how  many  em- 
ployees work  in  those  other  entities, 
and  regardless  of  whether  or  not  em- 
ployees wish  to  be  represented  by  a 
union.  A  contract  i4>plying  to  only  a 
small  minority  of  employees  could  po- 
tentially result  in  a  great  many  em- 
ployees being  represented  by  a  union 
without  those  employees  ever  having 
shown  that  they  support  it. 

In  addition  and  importantly,  prohib- 
iting such  dual  operations  will  present 
employers  with  the  choice  of  operat- 
ing either  all  union  shop  or  all  open 
shop.  I  believe  that  faced  with  such  a 
choice,  many  employers  would  refuse 
to  sign  any  prehire  agreement,  choos- 
ing to  go  totally  nonunion,  because 
they  know  that  if  they  sign  a  contract 
with  a  union,  their  entire  business  will 
have  to  be  unionized  and  they  will  lose 
their  chance  to  compete  in  certain 
markets.  Thus,  in  the  long  run,  these 
amendments  would  be  harmful  to  em- 
ployee free  choice  because  it  would  en- 
courage employers  to  operate  com- 
pletely on  a  nonunion  basis. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  have  re- 
fused to  consider  the  role  of  employee 
choice  in  the  double-breasting  ques- 
tion. They  simply  declare  that  it  is 
union  employees'  choice  to  prevent 
double-breasting.  Well,  what  about  all 
the  other  employees  who  may  be  af- 
fected? I  believe  that  we  can  and 
should  provide  for  employee  choice  re- 
garding union  representation  in  the 
construction  industry,  and  I  will  be  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  the  bill  today 
which  does  so. 

There  is  a  second  problem  with  this 
blanket  prohibition  against  double- 
breasting  which  is  very  troubling.  It 
fails  to  recognize  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  sham  double-breasting 
and  legitimate  double-breasting.  In  le- 
gitimate double-breasting,  an  employ- 
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er  wU  up  a  aepArate  nonunion  brmnch 
to  operate  in  a  nonunion  marketplaoe 
wben  a  union  shop  would  not  be  oom- 
petlttve.  There  te  no  hann  to  the 
union  shop  employees.  Sham  double- 
Uiwillm  to  already  prohibited  by  law. 

This  case  law  hai  been  crltldied. 
partly  because  the  evidentiary  burden 
on  the  union  can  be  a  difficult  one  to 
fulfllL  At  a  hearlnc  earUer  this  year. 
unlOM  made  a  permaalve  case  on  the 
difficulty  of  gatherlnt  such  evidence, 
before  they  can  oonvlnoe  the  National 
jimttnr  ReUtlons  Board  to  file  a  com- 
plaint. They  contend  that  much  Ulecal 
or  sham  double-breasting  exists. 

A  good  eaae  has  been  made  for  some 
Imprwremants  in  the  law  to  address 
enforcement  problems.  Employee 
chcrioe  as  to  whether  or  not  to  be  rep- 
resented by  a  union  is  not  protected 
when  the  National  lAbor  Relations 
Act  cannot  be  adequately  enforced. 
Therefore.  I  support  the  amendments 
which  will  be  offered  by  my  coUeague 
from  Vermont  to  Improve  enforce- 
ment, and  will  also  offer  my  own 
amendment  relating  to  enforcement.  I 
fmpHMtoi  agmin.  however,  that  we 
should  permit  legitimate  double- 
breasting  to  continue  to  exist. 

D  1305 
The  second  issue.  tLR.  281.  address- 
es Is  the  enforcement  of  prehlre  agree- 
ments and  bargaining  obligations  re- 
lated to  those  agreements.  Prehire 
agreements  are  collective  bargaining 
agreements  entered  into  by  a  union 
and  contractor  before  any  employees 
have  been  hired.  Although  they  are  U- 
legid  in  all  other  Industries,  due  to  the 
unique  nature  of  employment  in  the 
construction  industry,  they  are  per- 
mitted as  a  special  exception  to  the 
act.  Because  employees  In  this  Indus- 
try often  work  for  a  partlcvilar  em- 
ployer for  very  short  time  periods,  be- 
cause of  the  employer's  need  to  taow 
labor  costs  before  bidding  for  a  con- 
tract, and  because  of  the  use  of  the 
union  hiring  hall  as  a  source  of  labor, 
it  is  often  necessary  for  contractors  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  a  union 
before  hiring  any  employees. 

H.R.  281  would  make  prehire  agree- 
ments immediately  enforceable  and 
also  give  them  nearly  the  same  sUtus 
as  section  9(a)  agreements— contracts 
negotiated  by  unions  which  have  ma- 
jority support. 

Under  previous  case  law.  employers 
had  been  free  to  repudiate  prehire 
agreements  at  any  time  before  the 
union  had  shown  majority  support. 
This  gave  employers  a  great  advantage 
over  the  union. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  Nation- 
al Labor  Relations  Board  issued  a 
landmark  decision.  John  Deklewa  A 
Sons,  which  sifpi  changed  this  case 
law.  making  HJl.  281's  prehire  amend- 
ments unnecessary.  Prehire  agree- 
ments may  no  longer  be  repudiated 
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unless  the  Board  has  conducted  a  de- 
certification election  and  the  employ- 
ees have  voted  to  reject  the  union  or 
select  a  different  bargaining  repreaentr 
ative.  The  Board  specifically  declined 
to  give  these  agreements  the  same 
status  as  section  9(a)  agreements  as 
H.R.  281  would  do.  The  reason  Is  be- 
cause in  the  prehire  situation  there  is 
no  showing  of  majority  support  before 
the  union  represents  employees  and 
before  the  contract  is  signed,  as  there 
Is  in  9(a)  cases.  Thus,  the  Board  held 
that  upon  the  expiration  of  a  prehire 
agreement,  there  is  no  presumption  of 
majority  support  and  consequently  no 
continuing  bargaining  obligation  as  in 
the  nonprehire  situation. 

I  agree  with  the  Board's  decision. 
The  decision  is  currently  on  appeal 
and  it  may  be  years  before  a  final  reso- 
lution is  made  by  the  courts,  and  since 
there  have  already  been  too  many 
years  of  instability  in  this  area.  I  will 
be  offering  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  woiild  strike  the  provision  plac- 
ing prehire  agreements  on  a  par  with 
section  9(a)  agreements  and  replace  it 
with  a  provision  codifying  the 
Deklewa  decision. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  this  bill. 
Although  Its  chief  sponsor,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  did  make  some  im- 
provements in  committee  clarlfjring 
the  Intent  of  the  bill,  nothing  was 
done  about  the  serious  problems  I 
have  addressed.  H.R.  281  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hawkihs]. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  281,  the 
Construction  Industry  Latwr  Law 
Amendments  of  1987.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

Over  the  last  five  decades  this  coun- 
try has  been  fortunate  having  experi- 
enced relative  labor  peace  and  stabili- 
ty: sUbility  achieved  peacefully, 
through  legal  mechanisms,  which  fos- 
tered negotiated  accommodation  of 
our  labor/management  interests. 

While  we  can  be  proud  of  our  past 
efforts  to  achieve  this  stability,  we 
must  remember,  however,  that  our 
system  has  worked  because  we  have 
had  in  place  fair  and  reliable  processes 
which  protect  the  rights  of  twth  em- 
ployees and  employers.  This  system 
rests  on  labor  laws  which  ensure,  first 
and  foremost,  that  workers  have  the 
right  to  organize  and  collectively  bar- 
gain with  their  employers,  and  that 
each  party  can,  thereafter,  rely  on  the 
binding  natxire  of  these  agreemenU. 

Both  of  these  basic  and  fundamental 
elements  must  be  protected:  the  work- 
ers' meaningful  right  to  organize  and 
bargain,  and  the  ability  of  each  to  rely 
on  the  other's  final  promises.  If  we 
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lose  or  in  any  way  diminish  either  of 
these  elements  we  wUl  lose  any  hope 
for  long-term  labor  peace  and  stabili- 
ty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  labor  laws  over 
the  decades  have  always  reflected  the 
principles  of  fairness  and  reliability. 
H.R.  281  restores  the  elements  of  fair 
play  and  reliability  to  the  construction 
industry.  These  elements  have  unfor- 
tunately been  severely  and  Incorrectly 
eroded  by  recent  NLRB  decisions. 

H.R.  281  simply  provides  that  in  the 
construction  industry  a  prehire  agree- 
ment is  a  valid  coUective  bargaining 
agreement  with  all  rights  provided  by 
section  9(a)  agreements:  that  such  an 
agreement  cannot  be  repudiated  at 
will,  and  that  it  can  be  relied  upon  by 
both  parties. 

H.R.  281  reflects  the  view  that  the 
practice  of  double-breasting  inherent- 
ly undermines  the  basic  right  of  work- 
ers to  organize  and  to  rely  on  their 
bargained-for  agreements,  and  should 
not  be  allowed.  Such  a  manipulative 
system  acts  to  deny  those  very  basic 
tenets  of  our  labor  law  system  so  es- 
sential to  labor  market  stability. 

H.R.  281  restores  and  preserves  to 
the  construction  industry  fair  and  reli- 
able rules  for  representation  and  nego- 
tiation, and  I  therefore.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H  R  281. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  mintues  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman   from  Vermont   [Mr.  J«r- 

POROS]. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainly  agree  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  what  we  should  be 
doing  here  is  to  try  to  provide  a  ration- 
al basis  to  operate  In  the  rather  com- 
plicated situations  involving  labor  law 
and  the  construction  industry  and  so- 
called  double-breasting.  I  know  we 
voted  on  this  last  year.  Members  may 
say,  "Well,  you  know,  I  voted  last  year 
this  way  or  that  way.  Why  should  I 
change  this  year?" 

I  think  it  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  that  there  is  a  significant  differ- 
ence in  the  situation  this  year  than 
there  was  last  year.  In  fact.  I  recognize 
that  last  year  there  were  some  abuses 
in  the  prehire  area.  Remember,  in  this 
bill,  there  are  two  aspects.  There  is 
the  double-breasting  aspect  and  then 
there  are  prehire  agreements. 

Last  year.  I  admitted  and  believed 
that  there  were  some  problems  in  the 
prehire  area.  Well,  a  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  decision  since  we  had 
this  bill  last  year  has  overruled  the 
problem  area  and  has  come  up  with  a 
rational  way  to  handle  the  difficult 
questions  of  prehire  agreements:  so  I 
think  you  ought  to  keep  that  in  mind 
when  you  look  at  this.  There  are  rea- 
sons to  vote  differently  this  year. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  H.R.  281.  the  BuUding  and 
Construction  Industry  Labor  Law 
Amendments  of  1987.  which  would 
prohibit  double-breasting  in  the  con- 
struction Industry  and  make  prehire 
agreements  immediately  enforceable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  over  a 
year  since  the  House  last  considered 
this  legislation  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that,  with  the  passage  of  time,  the 
Members  have  had  a  better  chance  to 
analyze  the  bill  and  its  repercussions 
in  their  districts  and  nationwide.  Un- 
fortunately, prior  to  House  passage  of 
HJl.  281.  there  was  very  little  analysis 
or  public  discussion  of  this  issue. 
Given  the  biU's  superficial  appeal,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  was  passed  by  a 
wide  margin— 229-173. 

In  the  wake  of  House  passage  of  the 
bill,  there  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion over  the  past  year.  Many  of 
those  who  would  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  bill  have  come  forward  and  I 
believe  most  Members  know  more  this 
year  about  the  bill's  effects  in  their 
districts.  Also,  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  in  John  Deklewa  ic 
Sons,  282  NLRB  No.  184  (1987).  has  re- 
solved one  of  the  concerns  many  of  my 
colleagues  had  with  the  law— the  abili- 
ty of  a  construction  contractor  to  sign 
a  prehire  contract  with  a  union  and 
then  walk  away  from  it. 

BCr.  Chairman.  I  recognize  the  diffi- 
culty the  House  would  have  in  revers- 
ing itself  on  this  issue.  We  do  agonize 
over  our  votes  before  we  cast  them 
and  we  like  to  think  that,  once  we've 
done  so.  the  issue  has  been  resolved 
and  we  won't  have  to  reexamine  our 
actions.  It  is  not  very  often  that  such  a 
reexamination  is  called  for,  but.  given 
the  serious  nature  of  this  bill.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  look  at  this  issue  anew. 
Recognize  that  you  do  know  more 
about  this  issue  this  year  than  you  did 
last  year.  You  know  more  about  the 
law,  and  you  know  more  about  the  pe- 
culiar industry  it  affects.  I  suggest 
that  we  consider  alternative,  more  bal- 
anced approaches  to  the  problems 
raised  by  the  sponsors  of  the  bill.  I 
intend  to  Join  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues In  offering  amendments  which 
will  provide  those  alternatives  to  the 
Members.  If  those  are  rejected,  then  I 
suggest  that  this  bill  also  be  rejected 
since  current  law.  with  all  of  its  limita- 
tions, is  highly  preferable  to  the 
sledgehammer  effect  this  bill  wotild 
have. 

This  biU  is  commonly  known  as  the 
anti-double-breasting  bill.  That  alone 
helps  the  sponsors  because  the  very 
phrase  "double-breasting"  sounds  in- 
herently deceptive  and  abusive.  Well. 
sometimes  it  is  and  when  it  is  the  law 
should  and  does  prohibit  it. 

For  example,  consider  company  A.  a 
plpefitting  company  which  has  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  with  a 
union  local.  Company  A  suffers  severe 
financial  problems  and  files  bankrupt- 


cy. Immediately  thereafter.  Company 
B  is  formed  as  an  open  shop  company 
by  the  same  individual  who  owned 
company  A  except  that  his  wife  is  the 
nominal  owner,  director  and  chief  offi- 
cer. Although  the  stated  purpose  of 
the  new  company  is  to  manufacture  a 
new  plpefitting,  company  B's  business 
purpose  and  operation  is  substantially 
identical  to  company  A's  and  80  per- 
cent of  its  work  is  identical  to  that 
which  was  formerly  done  by  company 
A's  union  employees.  Many  of  compa- 
ny A's  former  customers  are  now  cus- 
tomers of  company  B. 

Does  this  sound  abusive?  Yes. 
Should  it  be  prohibited?  I  think  it 
should  and  so  did  the  NLRB  which 
found  company  B  to  be  an  "alter  ego" 
of  company  A.  required  company  B  to 
recogniise  and  bargain  with  the  union, 
and  required  back  pay  to  be  provided 
to  company  A's  employees.  Qoodman 
Piping  Producta  v.  NLRB.  268  NLRB 
No.  192,  1984. 

The  Law  on  which  this  decision  was 
based  was  well  stated  by  a  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  in  another  recent  case 
where  a  violation  of  the  law  was 
found:  "[Aln  employer  who  is  party  to 
a  contract  will  not  be  permitted  to 
evade  its  obligations  by  setting  up 
what  appears  to  be  a  new  company, 
but  is  in  reality  a  'disgtiised  continu- 
ance of  the  old  one'  •  *  *.  The  focus  of 
the  alter  ego  doctrine  •  •  •  is  on  the 
existence  of  a  disguised  continuation 
or  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  obligations 
of  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
through  a  sham  transaction  or  techni- 
cal change  of  operations."  Pension 
Fund  V.  Inavl-ContTocton,  115  LRRM 
2442  (E.D.  La.  1983). 

In  addition,  the  law  requires  that 
double-breasted  operations  be  main- 
tained separately  and.  if  it  is  deter- 
mined that  together  they  constitute  a 
"single  integrated  enterprise",  they 
wiU  be  treated  as  a  single  employer  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  coUective 
bargaining  agreement  to  all  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  operations  who  share  a 
"community  of  interest". 

Now  that  I've  described  what  is  pro- 
hibited, the  question  is  what  does  the 
law  permit?  Let's  consider  a  different 
set  of  facts.  Company  A  is  a  member 
of  an  association  of  employers  in  the 
electrical  industry  orgaiiized  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  bargaining  collec- 
tively with  the  unions  in  the  area.  Five 
years  after  company  A  is  formed,  its 
three  owners  from  company  B.  a  non- 
union electrical  contractor,  and  serve 
in  the  same  capacity  as  officers,  direc- 
tors and  stockholders.  However,  al- 
though both  are  electrical  contracting 
companies,  their  work  differs  signifi- 
cantly. Company  A's  work  is  exclusive- 
ly related  to  commercial  and  Industrial 
construction.  Company  B.  on  the 
other  hand,  is  exclusively  limited  to 
residential  contracting  work,  an  area 
which    company    A    has    abandoned. 


finding  it  impractical  to  compete  with 
nonunion  contractors. 

Are  company  A's  imion  onployees 
injured  by  the  existence  of  company 
B,  which  performs  woi^  company  A 
has  no  hope  of  securing?  Clearly  not. 
Is  company  B  designed  to  avoid  com- 
pany A's  union  contract  and  do  the 
same  work  without  having  to  incur  the 
costs  of  that  contract?  The  NUIB 
didn't  think  so  and  as  a  result,  in  the 
case  of  Central  New  Mexico  Chapter, 
National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation. Inc.,  152  NLRB  No.  145  (1965). 
the  Board  determined  that  no  unfair 
labor  practice  existed. 

These  cases  illustrate  that  every  sit- 
uation is  unique  and  must  be  exam- 
ined according  to  its  own  set  of  cir- 
cimistances.  Hard  and  fast  rules 
simply  don't  apply  here  if  one  is  look- 
ing for  a  Just  solution.  In  looking  at 
the  case  law,  I  am  confident  that  the 
NLRB  has  done  a  good  Job  of  distin- 
guishing legitimate  situations  from 
abiisive  ones.  If  one  reads  these  cases, 
there  is  a  common  thread  running 
through  them— that  is.  is  the  open 
shop  doing  work  that  should  be  done 
by  the  union  company?  If  it  is.  then 
work  is  being  taken  away  from  the 
union  employees  and  it  is  clearly  a  cir- 
cumvention of  the  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement.  If  work  isn't  being 
taken  away,  then  no  one  is  being 
harmed  and  there  is  no  need  to  i4>ply 
sanctions.  Indeed,  in  the  latter  situa- 
tion, the  double-breasting  may  be  the 
very  device  that  keeps  the  whole  en- 
terprise afloat,  thus  saving  the  Jol>s  of 
the  union  employees. 

In  order  to  understand  legitimate 
motives  for  double-breasting,  one  has 
to  understand  the  distinction  between 
marketplaces  where  union  shop  bids 
are  competitive  and  those  where  they 
are  not.  For  example,  residential  con- 
struction has  historically  been  less 
unionized  than  commercial  or  industri- 
al construction,  even  in  heavily  union- 
ized construction  markets.  At  the 
same  time,  union  shop  companies  in 
many  areas  have  dominated  bidding 
for  federally  assisted  projects,  which 
are  subject  to  prevailing  wage  rates 
under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  Another 
factor  beyond  the  control  of  an  indi- 
vidual construction  company  can  be 
the  wishes  of  the  project  owner.  It  is 
perfectly  legal  for  a  project  owner  to 
determine  at  the  outset  that  subcon- 
tracts will  only  be  awarded  to  open 
shop  companies.  At  the  same  time,  the 
converse  is  specifically  allowed  imder 
section  8(e)  of  the  NLRA. 

The  point  is  that  usually  the  use  of 
an  open  shop  company  versus  a  imion 
shop  company  is  preordained  because 
of  forces  beyond  the  control  of  the 
double-breasted  companies.  As  was 
stated  by  Mr.  William  A.  Pogue,  chief 
executive  officer  of  C:BI  Industries, 
Inc.,  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Labor  Subcommittee:  "CBI  Industries. 
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Inc^  li  but  one  of  many  luch  'double 
brwitnrl'  oompantaa  which  have  orgmr 
ntaed  and  which  operate  Mpvmte  con- 
struction units  to  serve  customer!  in 
the  two  distinct  msrkeU  which  pres- 
ently exist  in  the  United  States-union 
and  open  shop.  Our  decision  to  oper- 
ate in  this  manner  was  dictated  totally 
by  our  customers  and  conditions  in  the 
ooiMtructlon  marketplace." 

I  beUeve  that  the  NaUonal  Labor 
Ralatkms  Board  and  the  courts  have 
generally  interpreted  the  law  in  a 
manner  that  reflecU  the  distinction 
betwem  the  union  and  the  open  shop 
marketplace.  If  there  is  any  letitimate 
criticism  of  current  law.  it  is  that  it 
seems  to  lack  focus  as  to  what  It  is  pro- 
tecUnc  against.  That  lack  of  focus,  in 
turn,  may  create  some  enforcement 
problems  because  of  the  need  to 
produce  more  evidence  than  should  be 
necessary  to  demonstrate  a  violation. 
An  examination  of  whether  there  is  a 
"single  integr^ed  enterprise"  can  in- 
volve consideration  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  evidence  dealing  with  the 
minutiae  of  everyday  operations  of  the 
entitles  involved— evidence  which  may 
be  extremely  difficult  to  obtain.  In  ad- 
dition, evidence  regarding  moUves  is 
always  difficult  to  produce  and  evalu- 
ate. 

However,  a  mere  allegation  of  en- 
forcement problems  does  not  in  itself 
Justify  outright  rejection  of  an  other- 
wise balanced  law,  espedaUy  when  it 
would  affect  both  guilty  and  innocent 
parties.  Therefore.  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amoidmait  which  will  clarify  the  law 
to  ensure  that  it  is  carefully  aimed  at 
those  abusive  practices  cited  by  sup- 
porters of  HJl.  281— interchanging  of 
employees,  direct  competition  between 
the  open  shop  and  the  union  shop  for 
the  same  projects,  and  shifting  of 
work  between  the  two.  One  could  not 
deecribe  an  abusive  douMe-breastlng 
situation  where  at  least  one  of  these 
practices  did  not  occur.  By  the  same 
token,  prohibiting  an  arrangement 
which  did  not  include  at  least  one  of 
thcM  practices  would  be  an  inJusUce 
to  contractors  whose  only  reason  for 
double-breasting  is  to  ccHupete  in  mar- 
ketplaces where  they  are  currently  ex- 
cluded. Tet  that  is  precisely  what  HJl. 
381  would  do. 

HJl.  281  contains  another  important 
provision,  which  would  make  prehlre 
agreements  entered  into  under  section 
8(f)  of  the  NLRA  immediately  binding. 
In  the  »«th  Congress,  a  great  deal  of 
the  support  for  HJl.  281  was  generat- 
ed by  resentment  over  a  line  of  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  rulings 
which  seemed  contrary  to  traditional 
notions  of  fair  play  and  the  economic 
Importance  of  binding  contracts. 

The  NUlB  had  held  that  an  employ- 
er who  had  entered  into  a  so-called 
prehlre  agreement  with  a  union  in  the 
construction  Industry  was  not  bound 
by  that  agreement  until  the  union  had 
established  majority   support  among 


the  workers.  A  prehlre  agreement  is 
one  which  an  employer  enters  Into 
with  a  union  before  any  workers  are 
hired.  Such  agreemenU  are  generally 
prohibited  under  the  NaUonal  Labor 
Relations  Act  because  a  union  is  sup- 
posed to  be  chosen  by  a  majority  of 
the  workers  before  it  can  represent 
them.  Prehlre  agreementa  are  specifi- 
cally permitted  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry under  section  8(f)  of  the  NLRA 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  conducting 
elections  in  an  industry  characterized 
by  fluctuating  and  temporary  work- 
forces. 

In  an  attempt  to  make  section  8(f) 
consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  sUtute. 
the  Board  had  ruled  that  majority 
support  for  the  union  would  have  to 
be  present  among  an  employer's  work- 
force before  that  employer  co»ild  be 
bound  by  the  agreement.  However, 
this  ruling  gave  the  employer  the 
upper  hand  because  majority  support 
could  always  be  avoided  by  ignoring 
the  normal  requirement  in  prehlre 
agreements  that  workers  be  hired 
through  the  union  hiring  hall. 

ConsequenUy.  H.R.  281,  which 
makes  prehlre  agreements  immediate- 
ly binding,  was  presented  to  the  House 
last  year  as  a  way  of  making  contrac- 
tors live  up  to  their  agreements.  Even 
many  of  us  who  voted  against  the  bill 
for  other  reasons  were  sympathetic 
with  the  objections  to  this  line  of 
cases.  ,  ^ 

Portimately,  the  Board  itself  has 
since  recognized  the  flaws  in  its  posi- 
tion and,  in  February  of  this  year,  for- 
mulated a  new  rule  In  John  Dekletoa  A 
Son*.  282  NLRB  No.  184  (1987).  In 
Deklewa.  the  Board  ruled  that  repudi- 
ation of  a  prehlre  agreement  by  a  con- 
struction employer  would  be  prohibit- 
ed unless  the  Board  has  conducted  a 
decertification  election  and  the  em- 
ployees have  voted  to  reject  the  union 
or  select  a  different  bargaining  repre- 
sentative. Upon  expiration  of  the 
agreement,  the  employer  and  the 
union  are  under  no  obligation  to  bar- 
gain in  the  absence  of  voluntary  recog- 
nition of  the  union  by  the  employer  or 
a  determination  of  majority  support 
by  the  union. 

I  believe  that  the  Board  has  adopted 
a  more  reasonable,  balanced  approach 
to  this  Issue  than  that  of  the  bill, 
which  locks  the  employer  into  both 
the  prehlre  agreement  and  the  bar- 
gaining relationship  until  the  union 
has  been  rejected  In  a  decertification 
election.  Under  the  blU,  the  parties 
would  be  required  to  bargain  upon  ex- 
piration of  the  contract  regardless  of 
whether  majority  status  had  ever  been 
shown.  This  is  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  NLRA  that 
workers  should  not  be  represented  by 
a  union  they  have  not  selected.  Out  of 
necessity,  the  very  existence  of  prehlre 
agreements  already  compromises  that 
principle  somewhat.  This  principle 
would    be    more    than    compromised 


under  the  bill— it  would  be   under- 
mined. 

In  summary,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  this  measure  carefully.  Don't 
take  it  lightly.  Don't  Just  rubber 
stamp  it  and  send  it  to  the  other  body 
with  the  hope  that  they  will  straight- 
en it  out.  Look  at  It  very  carefully  and 
recognize  that  complex  problems  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  easy  answers.  I 
ask  that  you  Join  me  in  attempting  to 
correct  this  bUl  through  the  amend- 
ment process.  If  that  falls.  I  urge  you 
to  reject  it. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  MUBTHTl. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  281,  the  Con- 
struction Industry  Contract  Security 
Act  and  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  the  chairman  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Subcommittee. 

Under  cxurent  law,  a  prehlre  agree- 
ment between  a  union  and  a  contrac- 
tor is  a  one-sided  agreement.  Even 
when  the  union  has  lived  up  to  Its  side 
of  the  agreement  the  contractor  can 
easily  avoid  its  obligation  through 
double-breasting,  that  is,  setting  up  a 
shell  company  under  common  control 
of  ownership  to  do  essentially  the 
same  work  in  the  same  area,  thus 
avoiding  the  prehlre  agreement.  Em- 
ployers may  also  simply  walk  away 
from  the  agreement  without  fear  of 
recrimination. 

Double-breasting  is  not  a  necessary 
tool  to  meet  competition,  it  has  in- 
stead l>ecome  a  method  to  avoid  an 
agreement  already  voluntarily  entered 
Into.  We  have  long  recognized  that 
holding  one  party  to  a  contract  while 
the  other  is  free  to  repudiate  it  en- 
courages labor  strife  and  distrust 
rather  than  promoting  sUbillty.  This 
legislation  will  prevent  employers 
from  repudiating  prehlre  agreements 
they  have  voluntarily  signed. 

H.R.  281  restricts  double-breasting 
by  preventing  employers  from  estab- 
lishing second  companies  and  transfer- 
ring work  from  their  union  half  to 
their  nonunion  half  in  order  to  avoid 
their  collective  bargaining  agreements 
and  obligations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  281  wlU  restore 
basic  fairness  to  latmr  relations  in  the 
construction  Industry  by  requiring 
that  coUecUve-bargalnlng  agreements 
have  a  binding  affect.  And  In  fact,  this 
was  the  original  Intent  of  Congress 
when  the  Landrum-Orlffln  Act  was 
passed  in  1959.  At  that  time  Congress 
established  special  rules  and  rights  for 
construction  workers  because  employ- 
ment In  the  construction  industry  does 
not  fit  the  tradlUonal  labor  relaUons 
model.  HJl.  281  merely  restores  these 

rights. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  HJl.  281  to  ensure  sUblllty  in  the 
construction  Industry,  to  reverse  the 
erosion  of  construction  worker's  rights 
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and  to  uphold  the  tradition  of  basic 
fairness  in  labor  relations. ' 

a  1320 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  lb.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Abmst],  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  AlUOnr.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
put  the  cards  on  the  table  about  this 
piece  of  legislation.  It  Is  presented  as 
an  effort  to  bring  social  Justice  to  con- 
struction employment  in  the  United 
States  despite  the  fact  that  construc- 
tion trades  unions  are  already  favored 
under  existing  law.  The  unions  In  the 
construction  Industry  already  have 
more  prerogatives  and  more  control 
over  their  workers  under  existing  law 
than  workers  must  sxiffer  from  thelr 
unlon  bosses  in  other  areas  of  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

Despite  that  extra  privilege  granted 
to  union  bosses  in  this  industry,  as 
compared  with  other  industries,  union 
membership  in  construction  over  the 
past  20  years  has  declined  from  42  per- 
cent to  22  percent.  On  the  average,  1 
percent  of  the  woikers  a  year  volun- 
tarily decide  that  they  would  prefer 
not  to  be  unionized. 

That  is  an  alarming  trend  to  the 
union  bosses.  Subsequently,  they  have 
come  to  ask  lis  to  give  them  additional 
leverage  over  their  workers.  They 
argue  that  there  is  a  problem  with 
prehlre  agreements,  which  are  not  al- 
lowed in  other  areas  of  employment— 
that  employers  they  say  do  not  abide 
by  these  agreements. 

Well,  prior  to  Deklewa  the  condition 
was  that  after  a  prehlre  agreement, 
the  workers  on  the  Job  covered  by  that 
agreement  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  affirm  the  agreement,  or  it  would 
not  be  binding.  Deklewa  has  said,  last 
February,  that  now  the  condition  has 
changed.  After  the  prehlre  agreement 
and  the  workers  coming  to  the  job. 
they  must  vote  to  decertify,  and  unless 
they  do,  the  agreement  is  binding.  In 
an  industry  as  seasonal  as  this,  that 
makes  what  had  been  an  opportunity 
an  obligation.  Yet.  H.R.  281  would  go 
further  and  extend  the  union  author- 
ity over  the  worker  beyond  the  prehlre 
agreement. 

The  same  misleading  reasoning  lies 
behind  this  legislation's  argmnents  re- 
garding double-breasting.  The  fact  Is 
pure  and  simple.  If  we  vote  yes  on  this 
legislation,  we  vote  yes  for  compulsory 
unionization,  we  vote  against  the 
rights  of  the  workers,  and  we  vote  to 
extend  the  power  of  union  bosses  over 
workers  in  America. 

Mr.  (TLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  MAsmnK]. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  As  the 
last  speaker  said,  let  us  put  our  cards 
on  the  table.  In  every  card  game 
except  solitaire,  there  are  two  hands 


in  the  game,  and  in  solitaire  you  are 
plasring  against  yourself.  Here  we  are 
not  playing  against  ourselves,  we  are 
playing  against  unfairness. 

Let  me  put  It  very  simply.  H.R.  281 
is  a  bill  that  would  amend  the  Nation- 
al Labor  Relations  Act  to  deem  that 
two  or  more  businesses  with  a  common 
ownership  that  engage  In  the  same  or 
similar  work  In  the  same  geographical 
area  in  the  construction  industry  is  a 
single  employer,  and  if  that  employer 
has  a  prehlre  agreement,  they  should 
honor  it  In  both  entitles. 

I  do  not  see  anything  complicated 
about  that,  and  I  do  not  see  anjrthlng 
unfair  about  that.  I  do  see  as  vinfair 
the  Idea  that  In  order  to  negate  a  pre- 
hlre agreement  that  an  employer  will 
create  another  company  and  bid  for 
the  same  job  with  that  other  compa- 
ny, gain  the  contract,  and  then  hire 
employees  that  do  not  come  under 
that  prehlre  agreement. 

Prehlre  agreements  are  signed  be- 
tween companies  and  unions  to  pro- 
vide stability.  It  is  not  right  that  a 
company  violate  that  agreement. 

Understand  that  prehlre  agreements 
give  an  employer  a  guaranteed  skilled 
work  force,  as  well  as  giving  woriiers 
some  sort  of  security.  This  bill  would 
effectively  eliminate  the  practice  of 
double  breasting,  a  devious  and  unfair 
business  practice. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  lifr.  C^hairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Fa  well],  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  FA  WELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mi.  CThairman.  I  will  try  not  to 
repeat  some  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  here.  We  are  tAiUng 
In  this  bill  about  much  more  than  in 
my  opinion  double  breasting,  because 
we  are  talking  about  the  legitimate  op- 
erations of  a  dual  shop,  and  what  we 
are  ellmliuiting  here  is  a  legitimate  op- 
eration, dual  shops. 

I  think  that  if  we  want  to  eliminate 
double  breasting,  why  do  we  not  tight- 
en up  the  law,  because  double  breast- 
ing has  the  connotation  that  there  is 
something  wrong  here.  This  is  a  legiti- 
mate mode  of  doing  business.  It  is 
something  that  is  dictated  by  the 
market  forces.  It  is  not  a  sham.  It  has 
separate  management,  separate  boards 
of  directors— these  corporations  that 
are  dual  shops,  separate  sales  forces, 
separate  accounting,  separate  employ- 
ees, separate  pajrrolls,  separate  wage 
and  benefit  programs,  separate  labor 
and  personnel  policies,  and  each  com- 
pany, the  union  shop  and  the  open 
shop,  operate  separately  on  a  day-to- 
day basis  to  pursue  work  In  two  sepa- 
rate markets,  open  shop  and  union 
shop. 

When  we  define  them,  because  of 
the  change  In  the  definition  of  single 
employer,  when  we  define  a  legitimate 
operation  simply  because  It  is  owned 
by  the  same  parent  company,  as  some- 


thing evil,  as  double  breasting,  and 
something  bad.  then  the  effects  I 
think  are  much  more  than  the  average 
person  might  think.  We  basically 
ellmlmite  the  joint  shop,  the  unlcm 
shop  and  the  open  shop  operation.  We 
also  have  in  effect,  and  I  think  that  I 
heard  something  to  the  contrary  that 
was  expressed  by  the  gentleman  fnmi 
Iifissouri  [Mr.  CTlat],  and  I  believe 
that  he  Is  mistaken  on  this,  that  the 
effect,  once  you  are  labeled  as  a  single 
employer,  the  effect  Is  nationwide, 
that  you  must  abide  then  by  the  col- 
lective-bargaining agreement  of  the 
union  shop  to  which  you  are  the  sister 
subsidiary  corporation. 

Now  granted  you  have  to  have  a  geo- 
graphical test  to  be  labeled  as  a  single 
employer.  Once  you  are  labeled  and 
hooked  as  a  single  employer,  then  na- 
tionwide your  operation  in  Los  Ange- 
les, your  operation  In  Chicago,  you  can 
be  hit  by  the  union,  picketed,  and 
have  secondary  boycott.  Now  that  I 
think  is  quite  clear  if  you  check  the 
wording.  I  am  not  tAlKlng  about  the 
initial  definition.  And  also  you  have  in 
effect  hit  all  of  the  operations,  you  are 
under  the  collective  bargaining  now  of 
your  sister  subtidiary,  and  if  you  have 
an  operation  going  on  in  Los  Angeles, 
even  though  it  is  in  operation,  sudden- 
ly you  are  under  a  collective-bargain- 
ing agreement. 

We  are  talking  about  corporations 
which  are  worldwide  in  effect.  I  sup- 
pose that  you  could  have  something  in 
Tokyo  and  technically  speaking  you 
are  now  bound  by  a  collective-bargain- 
ing agreement.  So  the  effects  of  what 
we  are  doing  here  I  think  we  have  to 
look  at  and  look  at  it  real  closely. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Ui.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Pkwwy]. 

JAt.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
charges  have  been  made  regarding 
H.R.  281.  the  construction  labor  law 
amendments  of  1987.  If  you  have 
taken  the  time  to  read  the  bill,  you 
will  find  that: 

H.R.  281  does  not  permit  common 
situs  picketing.  The  bill  specifically  ad- 
dresses this  potential  problem  with 
langiiage  modifications. 

HJl.  281  does  not  cause  forced  un- 
ionism. Under  section  8(f)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  workers 
can  rid  themselves  of  unwanted  union 
representation.  This  bill  does  not 
change  that  right. 

H.R.  281  does  not  forbid  all  dual 
shops.  Dual  shops  are  allowed  as  long 
as  the  second  shop  is  outside  the  geo- 
graphical area  specified  in  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreement. 

What  does  HJl.  281  do? 

H.R.  281  does  hold  construction  com- 
panies to  the  obligations  of  collective 
bargaining  agreements  they  have  vol- 
untarily entered  into. 

Read  the  bill  and  you'll  find  that  the 
charges  made  by  opponents  to  the  bill 
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have  DO  baala.  The  Houm  approved 
this  bill  last  year.  I  urge  my  ooUcMuee 
to  nvport  It  MAln  this  year. 

Mn.  ROUKEKCA.  Mr.  Chalrrnan.  I 
yield  a  ainutee  to  the  genttenuui  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  QBAnr]. 

a  1S30 
Mr.  ORANDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  riae 
In  oppoattkm  to  HJl.  381.  the  double- 
tafeaattnc  bilL  which  would  effectively 
deny  thousands  of  workers  the  rlsht 
to  dtooae.  This  bill  violates  the  fiinda- 
mental  rlsht  of  workers  to  choose 
whether  or  not  to  Join  or  be  represent- 
ed by  a  labor  orfaniiatkm.  In  fact,  this 
bOl  is  so  malltned  that  It  may  eventu- 
ally lead  to  the  loss  of  choice  for  both 
emplojrer  and  employee.  By  applying 
the  terms  of  a  collective  bargainlns 
■creement  to  all  employees  of  a  newly 
defined  single  employer,  this  bill 
usurps  the  right  of  the  employee  to 
choose  representation  and  the  right  of 
the  emplojrer  to  compete  In  a  market- 
place where  both  open  shotM  and 
unions  are  in  demand.  I  would  warn 
my  coUeagues  that  if  this  bill  were  to 
pass,  we  would  be  encouraging  con- 
tractors to  phase  out  their  dual  shops 
and  opt  for  a  strict  nonunion  shop 
which  \m  often  more  competitive.  Mem- 
ber* of  this  body  should  ask  them- 
selves If  they  want  to  take  away  such  a 
fundamental  right. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  with  the  decision  of  the 
National  I^bor  Relatlmis  Board  in  the 
case  of  Deklewa  it  Sons,  there  is  even 
less  need  for  this  leglsUUon.  The  sub- 
stitute bill  offered  In  committee  by  my 
colleague,  Mn.  RouKmA.  would  have 
codified  the  Deklewa  decision,  making 
I»ehlre  agreements  binding  on  con- 
tractors tmless  a  decertification  elec- 
tion was  held.  HJl.  281.  however,  goes 
far  beyond  the  £>eklewa  decision  to 
the  point  that  a  union  need  not  be 
chosen  by  the  very  employees  It  pur- 
portedly represents,  even  after  a  pre- 
hire  agreement  has  expired.  Clearly. 
H.R.  281  Ignores  the  right  of  workers 
to  choose  whether  or  not  to  join  or  be 
represented  by  a  unkm.  and  If  so, 
which  union. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  legitimate 
double-breasted  companies  represent 
opportunities  for  both  union  and  non- 
union workers  to  be  gainfully  em- 
ployed. Furthermore,  current  law  al- 
ready prohibits  double-breasting 
abuses  whose  purpose,  like  that  of  this 
bill,  is  to  take  away  freedom  of  choice. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  H.R.  281  and  pro- 
tect the  right  of  choice  for  the  Ameri- 
can worker  and  the  right  of  employers 
to  be  engaged  in  legitimate  double- 
breasting  pursuits. 

Mr.  CLAT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wnssl. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  longtime  cospon- 
sor,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
281.  the  Construction  Industry  Labor 
Law  Amendments. 

Our  Nation's  labor  laws  are  designed 
to  give  American  workers  the  opportu- 
nity to  gain  and  preserve  union  repre- 
sentation If  they  choose  to  do  so.  How- 
ever, certain  workers  in  the  building 
and  construction  industry  are  being 
denied  this  right  by  loopholes  In  ctir- 
rent  labor  law  that  permit  construc- 
tion OMupanles  to  evade  their  contrac- 
tual obligations. 

The  construction  industry  differs 
from  other  Industries  in  that  it  is 
characterised  by  constantly  shifting 
work  sites  and  a  fluctuating  need  for 
workers.  As  a  result,  the  procedures 
commonly  used  for  certifying  a  union 
as  the  bargaining  agent  are  often  im- 
practical when  applied  to  this  Indus- 
try. 

Congress  specifically  recognized 
these  differences  when  It  amended  the 
Nation's  labor  laws  to  permit  prehlre 
agreements,  or  contract  agreements 
that  are  entered  Into  before  an  em- 
ployer has  hired  all  of  lU  employees. 
In  return  for  a  pool  of  skilled  labor, 
construction  Industry  employers  agree 
to  abide  by  a  uiUon  contract. 

However,  construction  Industry  em- 
ployers have  devised  a  number  of 
methods  of  avoiding  their  contractual 
obligations.  And  they  have  been  8ui>- 
ported  In  these  activities  by  the 
Reagan  administration's  National 
Labor  RelaUons  Board  [NLRBl. 

In  recent  years,  the  NLRB  has  held 
that  an  employer  may  unilaterally  re- 
pudiate a  prehlre  agreement  unless 
the  union  can  demonstrate  majority 
support.  WhUe  the  NLRB  changed 
their  position  on  this  matter  In  a 
recent  decision,  they  held  that  an  em- 
ployer Is  not  obligated  to  negotiate 
with  the  existing  union  upon  the  expi- 
ration of  the  prehlre  agreement.  This 
contradicts  the  normal  standard  for 
collective  bargaining,  under  which  em- 
ployers must  continue  to  bargain  with 
a  duly  elected  union,  even  when  the 
union  contract  has  expired. 

The  second  major  method  employers 
have  used  to  avoid  their  contractual 
obligations  Is  double  breasting.  This 
practice,  imder  which  a  company  does 
nonunion  work,  is  nothing  less  than  a 
modem  version  of  unlon-bustlng. 
Double-breasting  maniials  are  now  the 
rage  among  Industry  employers,  who 
are  rushing  to  open  these  shell  compa- 
nies In  Increasing  numbers. 

H.R.  281  Is  a  modest  measiire  that 
simply  seeks  to  restore  fairness  to 
labor  relations  In  the  construction  In- 
dustry. It  does  not  seek  to  Impose  a 
union  or  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment on  employers  against  their  will. 
It  does  not  Interfere  with  the  right  of 
workers  to  decertify  their  union  at  any 
time  they  choose.  Its  only  aim  Is  to  re- 
store the  same  protections  to  workers 
that  were  envisioned  when  Congress 


approved    prehlre    agreements    more 
than  25  years  ago. 

The  bill  accomplishes  three  essential 
tasks.  It  prohibits  the  practice  of  evad- 
ing a  union  by  setting  up  a  nonunion 
company  to  do  the  same  type  of  work 
In  the  same  geographical  area.  It  af- 
firms the  NLRB's  recent  decision  that 
employers  may  not  repudiate  legiti- 
mate prehlre  agreements.  But  It  also 
makes  clear  that  employers  must  con- 
tinue to  bargain  with  their  unions 
even  when  their  prehlre  agreements 
expire. 

As  I  said  in  my  statement  on  this  bill 
last  year,  this  bill  is  fair.  It  Is  simple, 
and  It  Is  Just.  It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine 
that  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
would  idly  stand  by  while  an  entire 
group  of  workers  is  denied  the  funda- 
mental right  of  bargaining  In  good 
faith  with  their  employers.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  approve  this  bill  intact 
and  without  any  weakening  amend- 
ments.         

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Iffr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ballkhobi].  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BALLENOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  Members  of  the  House  know,  H.R. 
281  would  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  prohibit  double 
breasting  or  dual  shop  operations  in 
the  construction  Industry.  This  prac- 
tice has  become  quite  common  In 
recent  years.  Twenty  years  ago.  unions 
represented  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  employees  on  major  construction 
projects  and  today,  they  represent  less 
than  30  percent. 

Now  the  proponents  claim  that  this 
legislation  Is  needed  because  contrac- 
tors are  Intentionally  establishing  non- 
union shoiTs  to  circumvent  union  con- 
tracts. This  is  absolutely  ridiculous. 
The  NLRB  already  prohibits  sham 
double-breasting.  In  the  one  hearing 
held  on  this  proposed  legislation,  the 
witnesses  brought  forth  by  the  propo- 
nenU  of  this  bill  could  cite  only  a  few 
examples  where  any  cases  on  this 
matter  were  brought  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Sham  oper- 
ations established  by  contractors  to 
avoid  their  bargaining  obligations  are 
already  illegal  and  there  are  laws 
which  address  these  violations.  In 
June  1986,  In  NLRB  v.  DMR  Corpora- 
tion, 795  P.2d  472,  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  In  New  Orleans  enforced  an 
NLRB  decision  of  finding  of  single  em- 
ployer and  obligated  a  union  electrical 
contractor  to  extend  Its  labor  agree- 
ment to  cover  Its  open  shop  oijeratlon. 
This  clearly  demonstrates  that  with 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  sham 
operations,  this  bill  is  redundant. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  not  Just  the 
redundancy  of  this  proposed  law  that 
is  offensive.  The  bill  as  rejwrted  by 
the  committee  supposedly  redefines 
"single  employer"  In  an  attempt  to 
allay  concerns. 


The  original  version  of  H.R.  281  In 
the  99th  C<»igress  defined  as  a  single 
employer,  construction  companies 
with  any  common  ownership,  manage- 
ment or  controL  In  the  apparent  con- 
cession to  the  opponents,  this  was 
amended  to  read  "(a)  substantial 
common  ownership:  (b)  common  man- 
agement; or  (c)  common  control  •  •  •." 
In  this  session  of  Congress,  in  an  ap- 
parent further  concession  to  the  oppo- 
nents, the  bill  has  been  amended  to 
read  "(I)  substantial  common  owner- 
ship: (2)  substantial  common  mange- 
ment:  or  (3)  substantial  common  con- 
trol •  •  •." 

Now  all  of  this  leads  to  the  question 
of  what  is  substantial.  Black's  Law 
Dictionary  defines  substantial  as.  "Of 
real  worth  and  Importance:  Something 
worthwhile  as  distinguished  from 
somethbig  without  value  or  merely 
nominal:  Not  seeming  or  Imaginary." 
In  other  words,  substantial  can  be  very 
small  so  long  as  It  Is  real. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
does  not  define  substantial,  but  In  sec- 
tion 9(c)  it  provides  that  representa- 
tion elections  be  conducted  upon  the 
showing  of  substantial  Interest. 

The  NLRB  regards  petitions  signed 
by  30  percent  of  the  employees  In  a 
bargaining  unit  as  substantial  Interest 
to  conduct  a  certification  election. 

Also,  the  NLRB  regards  petitions 
signed  by  10  percent  of  the  employees 
in  a  bargaining  unit  as  substantial  In- 
terest to  grant  full  Intervenor  status  to 
another  union. 

Further,  the  NLRB  regards  one  or 
two  signed  cards  out  of  hundreds,  as 
substantial  Interest  to  grant  partici- 
pating Intervenor  status  to  a  union.  In 
one  case,  Beneke  Corporation,  109 
NLRB  167,  the  NLRB  accepted  one 
card  out  of  185  employees  In  a  bar- 
gaining unit— that's  0.54  percent— as 
substantial  interest. 

This  makes  the  addition  of  the  word 
"substantial"  ludicrous  at  best. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  support  H.R. 
281  as  amended  In  the  committee.  I  do 
not  support  under  any  clrciimstances 
the  elimination  of  double  breasting. 
By  prohibiting  double  breasting,  the 
Congress  would  provide  union  organiz- 
ers a  significant  advantage  In  unioniz- 
ing the  construction  Industry.  Also, 
the  freedom  of  choice  of  thousands  of 
workers  in  the  construction  Industry 
would  be  eliminated.  Unions  could 
gain  numerous  new  members  without 
earning  those  members  through  a  rei>- 
resentatlonal  election. 

H.R.  281  Is  an  attempt  by  organized 
labor  to  redress  its  recent  slide  In  Its 
membership.  The  passage  of  this  biU 
would  allow  them  to  extend  compulso- 
ry unionism,  even  to  rlght-to-work 
States  like  my  State.  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  Intend  to  cast  a  vote 
today  for  freedom  of  choice  and  com- 
petitiveness and  vote  against  H.R.  281, 
an  111-advlsed.  unneeded  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 


Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Schbuer]. 

[Mr.  SCHEUER  addressed  the  Com- 
mittee. His  remaiiES  will  appear  here- 
after in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 

Bin.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bastlstt],  a  member  of 

the  committee. 

Mr.  BARTLEnrr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  call  upon  the  House 
to  oppose  this  legislation.  I  believe 
that  the  argimients  pro  and  con  are 
rather  well  knowiL 

What  I  will  do  In  the  next  2  minutes 
Is  to  focus  on  some  of  the  effects  of 
this  bill,  and  the  negative  effects  that 
this  bill  would  have  on  the  lives  and 
the  working  lives  of  American  men 
and  women. 

First  of  all,  the  House  needs  to  un- 
derstand that  this  bill  does  not  reform 
double  breasting  or  alter  double 
breasting.  This  legislation  rei>eals  or 
prohibits  what  Is  currently  legal 
double-breasted  companies  so  long  as 
those  comiDanles  are  lndei>endent  one 
from  another. 

The  law  today  provides  that  there 
can  be  legally  double-breasted  oper- 
ations with  one  owner  so  long  as  that 
owner  keeps  their  operations  separate 
and  lndei>endent,  separate  In  manage- 
ment and  In  Interrelations  of  labor 
and  In  control  of  the  oi>eratlons.  That 
right  for  a  legally  double-breasted 
company  would  be  completely  prohib- 
ited by  this  legislation  by  the  single 
statement  In  the  legislation  that  so 
long  as  you  have  common  ownership 
you  would  be  deemed  to  be  Illegally 
double  breasted. 

Second,  the  House  needs  to  under- 
stand that  there  are  In  place  today 
separate  maricets,  that  there  are  dif- 
ferent markets  for  different  kinds  of 
construction  comi>anles.  So  the  reason 
that  we  should  continue  to  permit  le- 
gally double-breasted  companies  is  so 
that  one  company  can  have  two  or 
more  different  subsidiaries  serving  dif- 
ferent markets.  The  clearest  example 
of  that  would  be  In  a  geographical 
area,  that  area  may  well  call  for  a 
union  shop  contractor  to  be  Involved 
In  the  construction  of  hlghrlse  build- 
ings and  a  nonunion  shop  contractor 
to  compete  for  lowrise  residential 
buildings.  This  bill  would  require  that 
contractor  to  close  down  one  or  the 
other  of  those  two  companies  and  put 
the  employees  of  that  company  out  of 
work. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Buggi]. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mi.  Chairman.  I  rise  as  a  cosponsor 
and  full  supporter  of  this  vital  legisla- 
tion, which  seelLs  to  restore  Important 


and  basic  protections  for  our  Nation's 
constnictlon  workers. 

Simply  put,  we  would  not  be  here 
today  debating  this  Issue  If  the  dear 
will  of  Congress  still  prevailed.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  In  recent 
years,  courts  and  the  NLRB  have 
issued  decisions  that  have  substantial- 
ly eroded  essential  labor  protections 
established  by  the  Congress. 

In  1959,  Congress  established  pre- 
hlre agreements  for  the  construction 
industry  In  order  to  promote  stability 
In  an  industry  that  had  been  high- 
lighted by  instability,  labor  strife,  un- 
employment problems  and  heavy  mon- 
etary losses  for  management. 

Those  prehlre  agreements  achieved 
their  Intended  purpose,  granting  man- 
agement access  to  qualified  workers, 
and  guaranteeing  labor  fair  working 
conditions  and  compensation. 

But,  now,  we  find  that  the  level 
playing  field  Congress  established  in 
1959  for  the  construction  industry  has 
indeed  been  allowed  to  tilt  further  and 
further  toward  management  In  recent 
years.  EarUer  this  year,  the  NLRB  did 
rule  that  prehlre  agreements  were 
binding  and  could  not  be  repudiated 
by  employers.  One  would  think  that 
would  be  salutory  and  It  was.  However, 
the  NLRB  did  more  harm  than  good 
In  that  decision,  by  also  ruling  that 
once  a  prehlre  agreement  expires,  the 
employer  is  tinder  no  obligation  to 
continue  bargaining  with  the  union. 
This  Is  In  direct  contradiction  of  the 
normal  standard  for  the  collective-bar- 
gaining process. 

Further,  employers  have  been  al- 
lowed to  double-breast,  or  simply  set 
up  a  second  nonunion  company  to  per- 
form the  same  work  as  their  union 
comiMiny,  thus  getting  the  best  of  both 
worlds. 

That  Is  clearly  duplldtous,  decep- 
tive, and  contrived  In  order  to  avoid 
the  collective-bargaining  process.  No 
matter  which  way  you  cut  this  story, 
the  construction  workers  themselves 
will  be  the  ones  that  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  this  double-breasting. 

H.R.  281  seeks  to  restore  balance 
and  stability  to  the  construction  Indus- 
try. It  would  restore  congressional 
Intent  and  a  moral  commitment  to  the 
oollectlve-l)argainlng  process.  We  have 
a  proud  history  In  this  country  of  pro- 
viding basic  protections  for  the  work- 
ing man  and  woman.  This  bill  will 
ensure  that  these  protections  are  re- 
stored and  maintained.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  supporting 

HJi.  281. 

O  1345 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clat]  has  12  Vi 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentle- 
woman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Rotnci- 
icA]  has  6V^  minutes  remaining. 
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Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 


vanoed  by   its  supporters  as  a  bill 


before  it  can  strike  or  picket  the  em- 
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Mr.  CliAT.  Mr.  Chalmum.  I  yield  2 
mtnutM  to  the  centleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  BvAin]. 

Mr.  IVANS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rlae  In 
•troo*  Mipport  of  HJl.  381.  which  I  be- 
lieve wUl  restore  itabillty  to  oonstruc- 
tlon  Induatry  labor  relations.  While  It 
is  very  dear  that  workers  In  every  In- 
duftry  must  have  the  freedom  to 
choose— or  not  to  choose — to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  union,  it  is  just  ss  clear 
that  onoe  that  relationship  has  been 
bound  in  a  ooUeetlve-bargakilnc  agree- 
ment, it  is  only  fair  to  workers  that 
the  labor  acreement  carry  the  force  of 
law.  If  this  extremely  important  legis- 
lation is  enacted,  no  longer  wHl  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  and 
court  decisions  allow  contractors  to  set 
up  dual  or  nonunion  shops  to  drcum- 
vmt  labor  laws  designed  to  protect  our 
hard-working  building  and  construc- 
tion workers. 

All  this  biU  asks  for  is  to  require  em- 
ployers In  the  construction  Industry  to 
honor  their  agreements  and  live  by 
the  same  contract  law  that  employers 
In  every  other  industry  must  live  by. 
Simply  put.  consenting  parties  should 
not  be  allowed  to  "wiggle  out"  of  their 
sgreements.  That's  why  this  legisla- 
tion makes  so  much  sense  and  why  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  It. 

Mrs.  ROUKKMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nebraska  [Mrs.  Smith]. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to 
HJl.  281.  the  Construction  Industry 
Labor  Law  Amendments  of  1987. 

This  bill  is  unnecessary  and  misguid- 
ed because  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board's  [NLRBl  1»87  decision  in 
John  Deklewa  it  Sons  struck  a  wise 
and  delicate  balance  between  protect- 
ing employee  free  choice  and  prranot- 
ing  labor  relations  stability. 

While  protecting  the  Integrity  of 
prehlre  agreements,  the  Deklewa  deci- 
sion rules  that,  upon  expiration  of 
such  agreements,  the  employer  Is  not 
required  to  continue  negotiations  with 
a  union  unless  that  union  can  prove  it 
has  the  support  of  the  majority  of 
workers. 

Remarkably  enough,  H.R.  281  would 
require  employers  to  continue  bargain- 
ing with  a  imlon  after  the  prehlre 
agreonent  had  expired,  even  if  that 
union  had  never  proved  the  workers 
support  it! 

That  provision  of  HR.  281  that  pro- 
hibits all  double  breasting,  even  legiti- 
mate double  breasting,  also  applies 
union  contracts  to  all  of  a  construction 
firm's  shops  without  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  the  employees  at  those 
shops.  Except  In  rlght-to-work  States, 
these  workers  would  also  be  required 
to  pay  union  dues  while  working  under 
the  collective-bargaining  agreement, 
an  agreement  reached  by  a  union  they 
didn't  elect.  If  this  isn't  forced  union- 
ism. I  don't  know  what  Is. 


This  legislation  appears  to  be  little 
more  than  a  heavy-handed  ploy  of  the 
construction  unions  to  beef  up  their 
dwliuUlng  ranks  through  congressional 
man^^**  rather  than  their  own  re- 
cruitment efforts.  The  results  are 
forced  unionism,  lowered  competitive- 
ness, and  inflated  construction  costs. 
This  Is  too  high  a  price  to  pay.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
thlsblU. 

Mr.  CLAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  WxxxxAKSl. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  My  colleagues  and 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  our  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  asked  questions 
about  what  is  in  this  bill,  the  questions 
invariably  go  to  what  Is  not  in  it. 

So  let  me  spend  my  2  or  3  minutes  In 
talking  about  what  is  not  In  the  blU. 
That  might  be  more  instructive  at 
least  in  response  to  the  questions  I 
have  been  asked. 

Folks  want  to  know  if  this  bill  re- 
quires people  to  Join  any  kind  of  orga- 
nisation, union  or  otherwise,  in  the 
United  States.  They  want  to  know  if  it 
in  any  way  changes  right-to-work  laws. 
They  want  to  know  if  it  affects  picket- 
ing d\uing  strikes.  They  want  to  know 
if  all  businesses  in  the  United  States 
are  affected  by  this  bill.  And  they 
want  to  know  If  It  involves  just  imlon 
shops  or  nonunion  shops. 

So  let  me  quickly,  probably  too 
quickly,  about  each  of  those. 

The  bill  does  not  force  anytjody  to 
join  any  organisation.  It  does  not  force 
anybody  to  join  a  union.  It  does  not 
deal  at  all  with  rlght-to-work  laws.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  changing  rlght- 
to-work  laws.  It  does  not  deal  at  all 
with  permitting  common  ditus  picket- 
ing. That  Is  not  what  this  bill  is  about. 
The  bill  does  not  apply  to  all  business- 
es in  the  United  States.  It  does  not  go 
beyond  the  construction  industry. 

So  we  are  only  talking  about  limited 
segments  of  business  in  this  country. 

The  bill  does  not  even  forbid  dual 
shops,  union  and  nonunion  shops.  It 
does  not  require  contractors  In  the 
construction  business  to  operate  solely 
on  a  union  basis.  That  Is  not  what  Is  in 
this  bill. 

Contracts  can  be  signed  under  this 
bill  that  allow  the  owners  of  construc- 
tion to  say,  "Look.  I  want  to  have  a 
union  shop  here  in  this  town  but  in 
the  dty  over  there  I  want  to  have  a 
nonunion  shop."  This  Is  the  bill  that 
allows  them  to  do  that. 

Now  what  it  does  require  is  this:  If  a 
contractor  signs  the  agreement,  the 
collective-bargaining  agreement  that 
says  "in  this  dty  or  in  this  given  area, 
I  am  going  to  operate  with  all  my 
workers  granted  the  right  to  join  a 
union."  than  this  bill  reqiilres  that  the 
contract  be  kept.  You  can't  go  out  and 
cut  a  side  deal  outside  of  that  contract 
and  create  a  shop  where  the  workers 
do  not  join  a  union  and  then  have  that 
as  your  new  company." 


Now.  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
there  is  anything  wrong  with  that. 
Does  the  biU  prevent  somebody  who 
owns  one  construction  company  to 
have  an  interest  in  another  construc- 
tion company?  No.  this  bill  does  not 
deal  with  that  sort  of  thing  whatso- 
ever. 

What  this  bill  does  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis, again.  Is  it  says.  "Look  construc- 
tion companies,  when  you  sit  down  to 
bargain  and  you  dedde  voluntarily  in 
the  bargaining  process  to  sign  a  con- 
tract that  says  in  this  area  my  jobs  are 
all  going  to  involve  workers  who 
belong  to  a  union  then  you  have  to 
keep  that  contract."  That  is  all  it  says. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Nevada  [Mrs.  Vocahovich]. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  In  opposi- 
tion to  H.R.  281,  the  Construction  In- 
dustry Labor  Law  Amendments  of 
1987. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  late  in 
the  last  session  of  Congress  we  nar- 
rowly averted  the  disaster  of  this 
measure  when  it  was  added  as  an 
amendment  to  the  omnibus  appropria- 
tions bill.  Fortunately,  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  reported  in  "true  dis- 
agreement" to  the  amendment  and  it 
was  dropped  from  the  final  version. 

Under  H.R.  281.  entities  having  sub- 
stantial common  ownership,  common 
management,  or  common  control,  are 
defined  as  a  "single  employer,"  and  if 
the  single  employer  situation  does 
exist,  the  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ment of  the  union  operation  will  auto- 
matically apply  to  the  nonunion  oper- 
ation. In  addition,  prehlre  agreements 
will  be  automatically  binding  and  en- 
forceable on  all  employees. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that 
through  this  measure  the  unions  seek 
to  accomplish  legislatively  what  they 
have  been  unable  to  impose  through 
collective  bargaining  and  through  the 
courts. 

It  is  dear  that  the  Intent  of  this  bill 
is  to  go  far  beyond  the  stated  objective 
and  establish  the  precedent  of  forcing 
a  union  shop  arrangement  on  an  open 
shop  arrangement  without  the  consent 
of  the  employees.  The  language  of 
HJl.  281  has  far-reaching  Implications 
for  other  industries. 

I  am  opposed  to  H.R.  281  because  It 
is  unnecessary;  it  will  result  in  higher 
construction  costs:  it  will  further 
reduce  workers'  freedom  of  choice;  and 
it  is  an  unwarranted  invasion  Into  the 
free  collective-bargaining  process. 

An  Industry  that  is  the  foundation 
of  our  economy  will  suffer  irreparable 
damage  if  this  legislation  passes.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  sgalnst 
H.R.  281. 

Mr.  CLAT.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  VlSCLOSKTl. 


Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  H.R.  281  and  com- 
mend Chairmen  Clat  and  Foao  for 
bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

The  enactment  of  the  basic  Federal 
labor  laws  in  the  1930's  gave  woiters 
the  right  to  join  a  xmion  and  bargain 
with  their  employer.  In  1959.  recognis- 
ing the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
construction  Industry.  Congress  en- 
acted section  8(f)  of  the  NaUonal 
Labor  RelaUons  Act  which  allows  con- 
struction unions  to  enter  into  prehlre 
agreements.  HJl.  281  simply  revives 
what  Congress  originally  intended. 

Recently,  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed about  how  this  bill  would 
affect  the  free  choice  of  employees. 
One  thing  is  absolutely  clear  An  em- 
ployee who  is  working  under  a  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreement  by  her  own 
choice,  and  for  her  own  benefit,  loses 
that  freedom  of  choice  when  her  em- 
ployer sets  up  a  second  company  to  do 
the  same  kind  of  work  that  the  prior 
company  performed,  but  without 
using  the  union  hiring  hall,  without 
hiring  the  same  work  force  and  with- 
out paying  the  benefits  that  were  ne- 
gotiated at  the  bargaining  table. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  both  the 
employer  and  employees  have  the 
right,  under  the  proviso  to  section  8(f) 
which  Is  retained  in  the  bill,  to  seek  a 
lioard  election  to  oust  the  union,  if 
that  is  In  fact  the  desire  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  second  company.  Under 
that  proviso,  the  contract  bar  rules 
that  apply  in  other  industries  do  not 
apply  in  the  construction  Industry,  so 
an  election  can  be  held  at  any  time. 

A  second  point  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress is  the  concern  expressed  regard- 
ing common  site  picketing.  It  has  been 
intimated,  if  not  expressly  stated,  that 
HJl.  281  would  legalise  the  practice 
becaiise  a  general  contractor  and  its 
subcontractors  on  a  single  jobslte  may 
be  held  to  be  a  single  employer.  This  is 
not  correct.  Not  only  has  the  author 
of  the  bill  said  that  the  measure 
should  not  be  so  interpreted,  H.R.  281 
has  been  amended  in  two  respects  to 
make  It  absolutely  clear  that  there 
could  be  no  back  door  common  site 
picketing  rule  by  virtue  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  general  contractor  and 
its  subcontractors. 

H.R.  281  is  necessary  to  reverse  the 
erosion  of  construction  workers'  rights 
and  restore  stability  to  labor  relations 
in  the  construction  Industry.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  support 
for  this  Important  legislation. 

Mis.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Guhdxrsoh].  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  legislation  before  us  today,  HJl. 
281,  the  Construction  Industry  Labor 
Law  Amendments  of  1987.  at  first 
sight  seems  to  be  a  very  simple  and 
straightforward    measure.    It    is    ad- 


vanced by  Its  supporters  as  a  bill 
which  would  prevent  employers  from 
ignoring  prehlre  agreements  In  the 
construction  industry  and  which 
would  prevent  construction  industry 
contractors  from  setting  up  dual  shops 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
union  contracts.  However,  this  meas- 
ure is  anything  but  simple.  I  want  to 
begin  my  remarks  by  warning  Mem- 
bers to  take  time  before  voting  on  this 
legislation,  as  it  in  reality  Is  a  very 
complex  issue  which  if  enacted  could 
set  a  dangerous  precedent  for  workers 
throughout  all  industries. 

If  enacted,  this  legislation  could  very 
well  result  in  two  basic  outcomes:  That 
of  forcing  construction  companies  to 
choose  between  operating  as  either  all 
union  or  all  nonunion:  and  denying 
construction  woi^ers  the  right  to  offi- 
cially choose  whether  or  not  they 
want  to  be  represented  by  a  union.  As 
I  have  stated  numerous  times  during 
consideration  of  this  bill,  in  my  mind 
this  does  not  constitute  either  sound 
or  fair  public  policy  for  workers. 

Due  to  the  temporary  nature  of  the 
construction  industry,  employers  in 
the  construction  industry  often  negoti- 
ate prehlre  agreements  with  unions, 
setting  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  on  a  worksite  before  any 
employees  are  hired  and  union  status 
determined.  Such  agreements  are  spe- 
cifically allowed  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  However,  spon- 
sors of  H.R.  281  have  argued  that  it 
has  been  too  easy  for  employers  to  re- 
pudiate these  prehlre  agreements.  And 
in  reality,  prior  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  decision.  John 
Deklewa  &  Sons,  Inc..  which  was  de- 
termined in  February  of  this  year,  em- 
ployers could  repudiate  a  prehlre 
agreement  without  an  election.  How- 
ever, this  is  no  longer  permissible.  In 
the  Deklewa  decision,  the  Board  held 
that  an  employer  who  has  entered 
into  a  prehlre  agreement  may  not  iml- 
laterally  repudiate  that  agreement 
before  its  expiration  date,  unless  the 
employees  vote  in  an  official  NLRB 
election  to  terminate  or  change  their 
bargaining  representative. 

While  the  need  for  congressional 
action  with  regard  to  prehlre  agree- 
ments is  debatable  in  light  of  the 
Deklewa  decision.  I  did  support  an 
effort  in  Ediication  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee consideration  of  this  legislation 
to  codify  this  decision,  and  I  plan  to 
support  such  an  effort  on  the  floor 
today.  However,  I  continue  to  have 
real  problems  with  the  language  fur- 
ther governing  prehlre  agreements 
that  is  contained  in  HJl.  281. 

While  the  NLRB  decision  does  pre- 
vent employers  from  repudiating  pre- 
hlre agreements  without  an  election.  It 
continues  to  ir!**"*^*^'"  that  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  bargaining  agreement, 
the  union  is  not  automatically  pre- 
sumed to  have  majority  status  and 
must  prove  It  has  majority  support 
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before  It  can  strike  or  pidwt  the  em- 
ployer. H.R.  281  would  impose  contin- 
ued representation  uiran  employen 
and  employees  by  law  through  a  pre- 
sumption of  the  union's  majority 
status  after  the  bargaining  agreement 
expires,  even  where  the  employees 
never  elected  that  union  to  represent 
them.  Thus  forcing  employees  to 
belong  to — and  pay  dues  to— a  union 
they  did  not  vote  to  represent  than. 

On  the  Issue  of  double  lireasting,  one 
may  ask  again,  why  is  an  act  of  Con- 
gress necessary  when  both  NLRB  and 
court  decisions  have  repeatedly  upheld 
that  compuiles  not  truly  separate  in 
ownership,  managonent.  and  control 
must  be  treated  as  a  single  employer, 
and  their  employees  be  covered  by  the 
same  collective-bargaining  agreements. 
Proponents  of  HJl.  281  argue  that 
the  double-breasting  provisions  within 
the  bill  are  necessary  to  halt  Increas- 
ing and  widespread  establishment  of 
dual-shop  enterprises  which  are 
formed  unlawfully,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  coUective-bargalnlng 
obligations  and  union  workers.  Howev- 
er, upon  examining  the  facts,  this  al- 
leged widespsread  abuse  is  limited  at 
best. 

In  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Nation- 
al Labor  Relations  Board  covering  the 
period  from  October  1983  through 
July  1986,  on  the  average  imlons  filed 
fewer  than  two  charges  per  State,  per 
year  involving  such  alleged  dual  shop 
abuses.  In  fact,  of  the  over  100.000 
unfair  labor  practice  charges  filed 
with  the  NLRB  during  that  period, 
only  245  charges  involving  dual-sh<« 
allegations  were  filed  against  employ- 
ers in  NLRB  regional  offices  across 
the  Nation. 

For  example,  in  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, for  the  survey  period  fiscal  year 
1984  through  July  1988.  only  four 
double-breasting  charges  were  filed  in- 
volving Wisconsin  employers,  all  four 
of  which  were  filed  and  dosed  without 
issuance  of  complaint  in  1984. 

One  of  these  charges  Involved  an 
employer  in  LaCrosse  in  my  district. 
In  that  complaint  the  union  alleged 
that  the  employer  set  up  a  nonunion 
company  and  refused  to  recognise  and 
bargain  with  the  union  or  to  honor 
contractual  obligations.  That  charge 
was  later  dismissed  as  lacking  in  merit. 
In  the  other  three  charges  filed  involv- 
ing Wisconsin  employers,  two  alleged 
that  the  employer  set  up  a  nonimlon 
company,  refusing  to  recognise  and 
bargain  with  the  imlon.  Of  these 
charges,  one  case  was  withdrawn  by 
the  union  and  the  other  dismissed.  In 
the  fourth  case,  a  charge  was  made 
against  an  employer  who  refused  to 
provide  the  union  with  Information 
relative  to  its  other  operaticms.  The 
parties  Informally  settled  this  charge. 

If  Wisconsin  is  any  indication  of  the 
extent  of  the  double-breasting  prob- 
lem. I  can't  help  but  beUeve  that  the 
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rml  uMOnOoD  behind  ttdm  l«clalatkm 
is  not  to  aolve  a  wlilMpread  problem 
r'T***^  oooatnifBtlan  IndustiT  work- 
en.  but  mther  la  an  effort  to  InrreaiB 
the  bwlMtng  tradea  unkm  memberihlp. 

It  ie  a  well-known  fact  that  ilnoe 
IMT.  the  pereentaae  of  eaoetraetkm 
worken  lepreeented  by  unions  haa 
dropped  from  44  percent  to  leat  than 
at  percent.  Frankly.  I  am  lurprlaed 
that  organteed  labor  and  •upporten  of 
HJL  Ml  are  nwoaortaic  leglelatlon 
such  ae  thlt  which  mlcht  very  well 
backfire  on  unkm  workert.  With  the 
open  thap  market  at  60  to  70  percent 
of  the  cooitnietkm  industry  labor 
market  and  growlnc.  this  bill  could  ac- 
tually reeult  In  reduced  numbers  of 
unkm  wofken  betaic  hired,  due  to  the 
threat  that  employera  would  be  forced 
to  decide  whether  to  become  all  union 
or  all  nonunkm.  Many  emptoyen  have 
already  stated  that  they  will  be  forced 
to  operate  totally  open  shop  if  HJt. 
281  Is  enacted. 

In  summary.  I  will  repeat  what  I 
said  last  year  during  consideration  of 
this  't*''***~'  I  do  not  feel  that  HJR. 
281  is  In  any  way  a  proworker  bill. 
Quite  the  contrary.  I  feel  that  HJt. 
SSI  would  weaken  the  urKlerlying  prin- 
dkde  of  our  labor  laws,  that  of  assur- 
Inc  workers  the  right  to  make  Individ- 
ual dedsiops  on  whether  or  not  and  by 
whom  they  want  to  be  represented.  It 
would  force  union  repreaentation. 
beyond  that  agreed  to  in  an  Initial  pre- 
hlre  agreement,  upon  construction  in- 
dustry workers,  and  it  would  force  em- 
ployers to  decide  whether  to  operate 
oo  a  totally  union  or  nonunion  basis.  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  this  biU's  pas- 
sage and  I  encourage  my  fellow  col- 
leagues to  Join  in  opposition  to  HJR. 
MlaswelL 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Imhotb]. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  for  yielding 
this  1  minute  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
HJL  281.  ITitfortunately.  1  minute  Is 
not  adequate  time  to  express  that  op- 
position. However,  this  is  one  of  those 
unique  blU*  that  is  bad  for  everyone. 
It  is  a  hardship  on  the  employers,  the 
employees.  aiMl  the  taxpayers. 

I  think  I  have  to  say  that  I  am 
«*M"'"g  from  a  depressed  Oklahoma 
right  now  and  I  caimot  go  back  and 
hnpoer  one  more  hardahlp  on  the  em- 
ployers in  Oklahoma.  I  think  it  also 
should  be  reoognlMd.  something  that 
has  not  been  discussed,  is  how  much 
this  costs  the  taxpayers  in  the  public 
projects  that  are  being  built. 

When  I  was  mayor  of  Tulsa,  we  de- 
termined that  in  compliance  with  the 
Davls-Baoon  Act.  it  ended  up  costing 
$11  million  in  one  bond  issue  as  far  as 
improvements  being  made.  So  I  think 
when  we  are  talking  about  something 
that  is  very  difficult  for  the  employees 
as  well  as  the  employers,  forcing  em- 


ployees to  take  on  a  situation  that  Is 
not  of  their  choosing  and  employers  to 
be  less  competitive,  it  is  certainly 
going  to  be  very  much  of  a  hardship 
on  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

I  urge  you  to  oppose  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chttmrny  this  M  was  pasesd  out  of 
ttie  EduoaMon  and  Lsbor  ConwnMee  end 
would  ouMawi  si  dual  shop  or  doubli  brsaslsd 
construcMon  operatfona  (.ast  yssr  on  ApH1 17, 
gie  House  passsd  Ms  measure  by  s  vols  of 
229  to  173.  The  vols  wss  »«onosi«ed  twn. 
wid  in  Ighi  of  recent  NaNontf  Labor  Hsisions 
Board  [NUW]  dedsions,  is  unnicssssiy  now. 

m  Febnjsry  of  ms  yasr,  ttto  NUW  skengttv 
ened  tfw  enlorosstoMly  ct  prsfiire  SQreenwnts 
which  nu—ss  «w  need  for  H.R.  2S1.  In  ils  de- 
cision in  Dsidswa  A  Sons  tt  ruled  ttid  rspudl- 
sHon  of  s  preltirs  soreemsnl  by  s  cuiiskuctton 
jniployer  Is  proNbMsd  unlsee  ttte  boerd  oorv 
ducM  s  oeoemicaDon  eiecson  era  tne  env 
pioyees  have  volsd  to  ratsct  the  union  or 
ssisct  s  dMsrent  lisrQSining  SQerrt.  This  impor- 
tant decision  rapiaoss  the  need  tor  H.R.  281. 

oorrecis  ine  ovemosig  prooiem  or  n.n.  cbi, 
that  is  ttte  loss  of  choice  tor  the  indlviduai 
woilMr  to  Join  a  union  or  not 

Double  breasting  occurs  when  the  ownar  of 
more  than  one  construction  firm  haa  at  least 
one  operation  wfiich  Is  union  arvi  another 
whteh  ia  not  If  anadad.  H.R.  261  wouM  re- 
quire that  arty  coieclive-barQSininQ  SQreament 
wHh  the  employer  tie  appiad  to  al  other  busi 
rtaaa  anaaea  mai  nie  ampioyar  nas  wnrwi  vw 
geographic  area  oovarad  by  the  labor 


free-marttat  community,  wittwut  bi.yaeiiicratlc 

Marwanllon.  In  ttta  long  run,  H  la  my  aanae 

tftal  thaae  bSa  would  ooat  Joba  wid  be  pv- 

ttoulany  de»aatsing  to  buainaaa. 

smsl  bualrtaaa  The  increased  obats  ' 

ad  wNh  the  legialstion  would  slow  our  sco- 


prece- 


unoar  provisions  oi  me  oai.  coaecuve-oar- 
gsining  agraamanta  that  were  daaignad  lor 
opeiatton  would  be  impoaed  on 
of  other  oparatloni  wlio  have  had 
no  opportunNy  to  chooee.  i  wM  oppoee  pas- 
saga  of  the  bN  becauaa  it  advocataa  ooniput- 
sory  unioniam  and  it  intarferea  with  the  work- 
ers' tree  cfwioe.  It  is  my  view  that  H.R.  281 
would  harm  s  central  tenet  of  our  labor  laws 
by  inlarlaring  wMh  an  IndMduaTs  right  to 
cIkkm9  wtwtfMf  to  |oln  s  pvHcutaf  union  or 
not 

The  oonstnjction  industry  has  expehecKed 
rapid  growth  in  recent  years  and  ttw  skilled 
kadaamen  of  thia  induatry  continue  to  be  the 
wortd'a  moat  productive.  It  ia  my  view  that 
H.R.  281  wM  daatroy  the  balwwe  of  ftfmeaa 
provided  to  oonalruction  workers  under  cur- 
rent law,  causing  s  decrease  in  competition 
among  conatruction  firma  and  an  overaH  de- 
cMne  in  the  conatruction  buaineas. 

For  the  record.  I  wouM  Hce  to  insert  the  full 
text  of  a  letter  I  received  on  June  16  of  this 
year,  from  Secretary  WiHtam  Brock  of  the 
Labor  Oaperknant  outlining  the  administra- 
ton's  obiactiona  to  the  blM.  I  urge  my  col- 
laaguss  wtto  have  not  aeen  the  ietlar  to  take 
time  out  to  read  it 

This  legisietton  wouM  Impoee  more  redtape 
on  the  private  oonetructton  market  and  repre- 
aents  an  inhuaton  on  the  worker's  right  to 
chooee  urton  rapraaentatkx)  or  not  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  thia  maeaure. 

Other  labor  bMs  that  I  oppoae  inckide:  H.R. 
92S.  the  Pwentat  Leave  Act  H.R.  1122.  the 
Plant  Ctoaing  Act;  H.R.  162.  the  high-risk  noti- 
ficalion;  and  H.R.  1634,  raiaing  the  minimum 
wage.  These  bWs  would  interfere  with  activi- 
Uaa  that  are  better  managed  in  tie  prtvala. 


that  It  ia  aiypoaad  to  help- 

X3A  DwrkXTMEKT  OP  Labos. 

Sbcbstakt  OP  LiABoa. 
Waahinoton,  DC.  April  19. 1917. 
Hon.  Jambs  If.  bmora, 
Houae  of  ReprueutativeM, 
WaAinoton.  DC. 

DBAS  CowoBBSiinii  bmorK  HJt.  asi,  the 
"BuQdlns  sod  Construction  Industry  Labor 
Law  Amendoaentt  of  1M7,"  would  prohibit 
"douUe-bTMstlns"  In  the  oonstructlon  In- 
dustry. The  Administration  stronsly  op- 
poses this  leslriatlnn  and  supports  current 
law  and  enforcement  procedures  as  provided 
throush  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

H.R.  281  la  a  two-part  bill.  The  first  part 
would  make  It  Ulesal  for  construction  com- 
pany owners  to  operate  a  double-breasted. 
or  dual  shop,  company.  A  dual  shop  consists 
of  two  separate  operations  using  two  differ- 
ent lalwr  procedures.  One  operates  under 
the  tenns  and  conditions  ot  a  collective  liar- 
galnlns  agreement,  and  the  other  operates 
with  no  such  acreement.  This  dual  arrange- 
ment Is  legal  as  long  as — and  only  as  long 
as— the  two  entitles  meet  the  National 
LatMr  Relatloru  Board's  standards  for  sepa- 
rateness.  If  the  relationship  is  determined 
to  lie  Insufficiently  separate,  current  law  re- 
quires that  the  two  operations  l>e  treated  as 
one,  with  the  terms  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  applied  to  employees  of 
botbenUtles. 

Under  HJl.  381,  however,  dual  shops 
could  not  exist.  The  terms  of  the  collective 
liargalnlng  agreement  of  the  unionized  com- 
pany could  l>e  applied  to  the  employees  of 
the  non-unionised  company  without  con- 
ducting a  separate  election.  Normally,  all 
employees  have  a  voice— through  their 
note— to  decide  who.  If  anyone,  will  repre- 
sent them  l>efore  their  employer.  H.R.  281 
would  disturb  these  fundamental  underpin- 
nings of  a  law  which  has  served  us  well. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  would  prohibit 
a  unilateral  repudiation  of  a  pre-hire  agree- 
ment. A  pre-hire  agreement,  unique  to  the 
building  and  construction  tndtistry.  is  one 
by  which  an  employer  and  a  union  enter 
Into  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  al- 
though the  employees  to  be  hired  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  select  or  reject  the 
union  as  their  bargaliUng  representative.  In 
its  recent  Deklewa  decision,  the  NLRB  held 
that  pre-hire  agreements  cannot  t>e  unilat- 
erally terminated  during  the  term  of  that 
agreement.  However,  unlike  the  legislation 
which  would  permit  the  union  to  enjoy  a 
presumption  of  majority  status,  the  NLRB 
held  that  employees  covered  by  a  pre-hire 
agreement  would  have  a  right  to  decide, 
through  an  NLRB-conducted  election, 
whether  they  wish  to  continue  to  l>e  repre- 
sented by  a  union.  This  right  to  an  election 
could  be  exercised  by  the  employees  at  any 
time  during  the  term  of  the  pre-hire  agree- 
ment, or  upon  Its  expiration.  Thus,  individ- 
ual employee  rights  are  protected  by  the 
NLRB  ruling. 

In  sum.  the  NUlB's  decisions,  as  affirmed 
by  the  courts,  confirm  that  our  latwr  laws 
are  working  as  they  should  to  assure  a  l>al- 
ance  among  the  Interests  of  employers  snd 
employees.  HJl.  281  would  upset  this  ImI- 


anoe  and  would  be  an  unfortunate 
dent  for  other  Industries  ss  weU. 

HJt.  281  should  be  defeated. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  Is  no  obJecUon  to  the  8ut>- 
mlsslon  of  this  report  to  the  Congress,  and 
that  enactment  of  H.R.  281  would  not  lie  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Very  truly  yours, 

WnxiAM  E.  Bkock. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arisona  [Mr.  Kolbi]. 

Mr.  KOLBK  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bussword  around  Washington  these 
days  is  "competitiveness."  We  are 
faced  with  the  challenge  of  increasing 
our  share  of  the  world  market,  to 
revamp  aging  domestic  industries,  and 
develop  new  sources  of  economic 
growth  like  high-technology  indus- 
tries. This  body  tried  to  solve  the 
problem  by  passbig  H.R.  3.  It  didn't  do 
very  well,  but  ironically  now  we  are  de- 
bating a  measure  that  would  severely 
hamper  our  ability  to  compete. 

The  construction  industry  labor  law 
amendments,  H.R.  281,  the  first  of 
many  big-labor  bills,  would  tie  employ- 
ers hands  and  hurt  workers  them- 
selves. It  innocently  claims  to  fight 
abuses  in  double-breasted  operations. 
In  fact,  it  would  do  much  more  than 
this.  It  would  eliminate  the  practice  of 
double  breasting  in  all  forms,  both 
legal  and  iUegal.  There  are  already 
very  stiff  regulations  with  stiff  penal- 
ties on  the  books  to  combat  iUegal 
double  breasting.  With  the  issuance  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
Deklewa  decision  there  is  no  reason 
for  this  legislation. 

If  H.R.  281  were  enacted,  many  con- 
struction companies  faced  with  the  de- 
cision of  using  an  open  shop  or  a 
closed  shop  contract  when  renewing 
prehlre  agreements  would  undoubted- 
ly go  with  an  open  shop  contractor.  It 
is  very  easy  to  see  the  result  of  this 
action,  union  workers  would  lose  out 
on  jobs  as  the  pool  of  union  contrac- 
tors dried  up.  What  would  Congress  do 
then;  mandate  that  all  construction 
companies  hire  union  employees? 

Double  breasting  is  one  of  many  at- 
tempts by  the  construction  industry  to 
become  more  aggressive  and  competi- 
tive in  the  world  market.  It  comes  in 
response  to  an  ever-increasing  chal- 
lenge by  foreign  construction  compa- 
nies in  our  own  backyard.  Are  we 
going  to  start  tying  the  hands  of  busi- 
nesses when  they  need  our  help  most? 
Tou  can  bet  that  if  we  pass  this  bill  we 
wilL 

All  too  often.  Republicans  are  ac- 
cused of  concentrating  on  the  "bottom 
line."  at  the  expense  of  people.  WeU, 
the  bottom  line  In  this  debate  is 
people.  If  we  pass  H.R.  281,  we  will  be 
taking  Jobs  away  from  productive, 
skilled  workers,  the  very  same  workers 
that  this  bill  so  innocently  alleges  to 
help.  The  bottom  line  ts,  a  vote  for 
HJt.  281  is  a  vote  of  higher  unemploy- 
ment and  reduced  competitiveness.  I 


urge  every  one  of  my  colleagues  to 
consider  the  number  of  Jobs  lost  in  his 
or  her  district  as  a  result  of  a  "yea" 
vote.  

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  IhLr. 
Shttmway]. 

Mr.  SHUMWAT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opxxwltion  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chsirmsn.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R. 
281.  and  urge  Its  defeat  by  the  House.  This 
bW  is  antkxxnpetitive,  antibuainesa,  and 
antiworker. 

The  bill  is  comprised  of  two  provistons:  the 
first  wouW  prevent  a  contractor  from  operating 
both  a  unnn  and  a  nonunton  operatton;  the 
second  wouM  broaden  the  existing  prahire 
constructkxi  exemptton  now  found  in  the  Na- 
ttonal  Labor  Reiattons  Act  [NLRA]. 

FirsL  such  changes  wouM  interfere  with  em- 
ptoyee  free  choice  and  the  collective-bargain- 
ing process.  The  NLRA  has  established  a  pre- 
cise method  by  whteh  emptoyeos  can  deckle 
their  collective-bargaining  representation.  This 
process  contains  ssfeguards  for  all  parlies  to 
ensure  that  neither  emptoyers  nor  emptoyees 
evade  ttMir  statutory  or  contractual  obligations 
under  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  H.R. 
281  woukj  alter  this  careful  process. 

The  bill  wouM  also  fundamentally  alter  a 
central  tenet  of  our  labor  laws— protecting  an 
indivklual's  right  to  cfioose  wtiether  one 
wishes  10  join  a  parlteular  uraon  or  any  union. 
Our  current  labor  laws  guarantee  that  the 
choice  of  whether  to  join  a  union  is  the  em- 
ptoyee's.  not  the  emptoyer's  and  not  the 
unton's. 

Finally,  sham  double-t)raasting  is  already  il- 
legal, and  under  the  NLRA,  the  Natkxtal  Labor 
Relatkxis  Board  has  in  place  recourse  when  a 
company  is  found  to  be  illegally  double- 
breestkig.  To  prohibit  all  double  breasting,  in- 
ckxling  legitimate  operations,  is  to  deal  a  seri- 
ous btow  to  companies'  ability  to  compete  in 
different  markets. 

I  therefore  strongly  oppose  H.R.  281,  which 
marks  a  significiant  and  detrimental  departure 
in  labor-management  relatnns  policy. 

Mr.  GALLEGLY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  strong  oppositton  to  H.R.  281,  the 
Constructton  Labor  Law  Amendments  of  1987. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  fundamental  issue  of 
H.R.  281  is  freedom  of  choice;  the  right  of 
emptoyers  and  empk>yees  to  cfKX>se  whether 
or  not  ttieir  workplace  is  unionized.  Their  right 
to  choose  a  union-free  marketplace  wouto  be 
senousiy  compromised  If  H.R.  281  is  passed. 
It  seems  to  me  ttwt  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  address  areas  of  concern, 
not  mandate  employer/emptoyoe  practtees. 
It's  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  propo- 
nents of  H.R.  281  daim  to  be  redressing  an 
inherent  "wrong"  in  the  system,  statistics  indi- 
cate that  lesa  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
all  of  the  unfair  labor  practtee  ctuuges  filed 
with  the  Natnnal  Labor  Reiattons  Board  even 
allege  double-breasting  abuse. 

I  believe  that  every  indKndual  shouM  have 
the  right  to  work  without  being  forced  to  join  a 
unkxi.  H.R.  281  denies  workers  this  baste 
freedom  and  is  a  direct  rapudiatton  of  one  of 
the  most  baste  tenets  of  this  country's  labor 
laws— ttie  nght  to  freely  chooee  wfietlier  or 
not  to  ioin  a  untoa 


We  have  aH  wWneaaed  the  W  effects  of  de- 
creased coinpetltton  in  other  sectors  of  our 
economy,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  aiqMct 
that  the  ramiftoattoos  in  the  oonstnidton  In- 
dustry will  be  any  dWerent  Excessive  Federal 
regulatten  of  induslry  has  histoilcalty  led  to 
waste  and  inefficiency,  to  the  uMmMe  detri- 
ment of  Amertean  products  and  aan«toea. 
Equity  now  exists  in  conskudton  emptoymanl 
as  emptoyers  arvj  emptoyoea  have  the  choioa 
of  working  in  either  a  uraon  or  open  shop. 
Let's  not  encourage  increaaed  Federal  inler- 
ventton  in  the  conakuclton  induatry  wtwn  the 
estabiahed  methoda  for  doing  business  have 
been  proven  both  competitive  and  auooeasful. 
I  strongly  urge  my  oolasguoi  to  vole 
against  H.R.  281. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  4  years 
ago,  in  March  1983,  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  heto  the  first  hearing  on  the 
subiect  of  double  breasting  in  the  constnjdton 
industry.  Last  year.  H.R.  281  passed  by  56 
votes  after  a  long  and  involved  detwto  often 
characterized  by  dntortions,  mialntonnatton. 
and  hyperbole  from  opponents  of  the  bi.  That 
measure  died  in  the  Senate,  wtiere  opponents 
were  at>le  to  txjttle  K  up  in  committee.  Today, 
we  will  again  vote  on  ttm  measure  to  prohM 
the  mushrooming  practtee  of  doutile  Ueasling 
in  the  constructton  industry:  s  recent  Wharton 
study  found  that  double  breasting  among  the 
top  35  contractors  in  the  Natton  has  increaaed 
from  14  percent  in  1980  to  80  percent  in 
1987.  The  constn^tion  industry  is  a  maior 
factor  in  the  U.S.  economy,  with  over  $340  bi- 
Iton  of  constructton  completed  in  1986  em- 
ptoying  almost  5  mHlion  vvoricers.  H.R.  261 
promises  those  wortcers  fair  treetmenL 

In  1935,  Congress  enacted  the  landmark 
Wagner  Act  or  Natnnal  Labor  Relations  Act, 
the  "Magna  Carta"  of  American  woridng  men 
and  ¥ramen  whteh  promises  collective  bar- 
gaining to  assure  a  just  wage,  safe  woridng 
condittons,  and  job  opportunities.  In  1959,  the 
passage  of  the  Landnjm-Griffin  Act  estab- 
lished sectten  8<f)  of  the  NLRA  to  ensure  that 
wori(ers  in  the  constmctton  industry  woukJ  be 
covered  by  the  act  Seclton  8<f)  altows  a  con- 
tractor to  enter  into  a  prehira  agreement 
before  he  has  hired  a  fuH  complement  o« 
woriters.  Typteally,  the  contractor  agrees  to 
hire  his  wort^  force  through  a  union  and  pay 
mutually  determir>ed  wages  and  benefits, 
while  the  unton  assures  a  pool  of  skillad, 
qualified  woricers.  Neither  the  contractor  nor 
the  union  is  ot>ligated  to  sign  such  an  agree- 
ment and  once  a  project  is  unden««y,  the 
wortcers  retain  the  right  under  Federal  labor 
law  to  decertify  a  union  by  a  aimpto  maKxity 
vote. 

Decisions  of  the  Nattonal  Labor  Reiattons 
BoanJ  and  the  courts  recently  have  altowed  a 
constnxrtton  contractor.  wtK>  has  signed  a 
unton  agreement,  to  establiah  a  aecond  oper- 
ation that  dtffers  from  the  original  only  in  the 
sense  ttiat  it  is  not  covered  t>y  a  unton  cor>- 
tract  The  emptoyer  may  then  transfer  worit 
from  its  unton  company  to  its  nonunton  com- 
pany with  impunity.  This  scheme  has  flour- 
ished because  of  these  new  interpretationa  of 
the  law  and  because  this  adminiatralton  has 
attempted  to  roll  back  labor  law  in  the  con- 
stntetion  industry  to  Its  pre-1959  positton. 
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«w  1M9  liiDiliinn.  mmtk  dteHtom  by  ttw 
HLPB  and  «w  oourt*  h«««  MrioiMly  anxtod 
•w  •Itoct  o(  praNr*  igrMmOTM.  ImlMd.  th* 
m^Oftty  of  U.&  oomwclort  art  now  wiKdng 
awiV  Iran  •«••  oomraeli  m  K  ttwy  had 
mwar  bMn  agrMd  upon.  Such  aciotw  an  in 
oonllBl  «lh  tm  Mmnmm  pMft»  cf  oot- 
ladKa  goocMaNh  bargaMnQ  aMaMWMd  ovar 
lonq  yaw  of  hanMouqN  labor  nagoOaMona  m 
Ma  country. 

Tha  ahort-lann  nalura  o>  conalruction  InAja- 
try  Wbor  aiM«aiwanti  racMraa  a 


•w  oonptH-    KR.  2ei.  N  maroty  raquiraa  ttwt  partlaa  «^ 


mama  awoiMd  in  «w  tral  plaoa  to  aooonwno- 
(Mattw  lonqalawing  pmdioaa  o(  tha  Mua- 

ky.  TNa  JMmwncM  m  duration  of  auch  agrao- 
manlB.  hommm.  doaa  not  mInMza  iha  nawl 
tor  thaaa  woflwra  to  ba  piDlactod  and  gramad 
tha  a«na  itgNa  M  workara  In  othar  MuaWaa. 
Today  an  amptoyar  can  wait  away 


unton  cwi  maat  tha  ImpoaaMa  buntan  of 
pra«tng  moloiily  aupfwit  at  al  tmrlt  aMaa,  r»- 
OMdtaaa  of  tha  duration  of  tha  pro(acl».  B«- 
cauaa  oonalruclion  proiacia  typicaly  taka  3  to 
6  montw  to  compiato,  K  would  ba  foolah  to 
raquto  union  manri>ar*  to  vola  avary  3 
monlha  in  ordar  to  prova  thay  oonaMUMa  a  ma- 
lorty.  aa  tha  Congraaa  raoognlzad  in  1960. 

TNa  laglaHion  promlaaa  thoaa  woriwra  a 
lair  opportunRy  tor  ooiactlva  bargairtne.  H.R. 
281  marafy  atalaa  that  conatructlon  wortiara 
daaanw  tha  aama  protoction  undar  tha  law  as 
olhar  wortiara.  It  aays  thai  «tfwn  a  contractor 
and  a  union  antwa  at  an  agraamant.  both 
tidaa  ara  bound  by  tha  larma  of  that  agrae- 
manL  Tha  law  Cortgraaa  paaaad  in  1959  was 
aound  pubic  polcy:  unlortunalaly.  it  has  baen 
undsrminad  by  dacWona  of  tha  National 
Labor  Ralations  Board  and  tha  courts,  which 
haa  drcumvantad  tha  daar  Mant  of  Con- 


Enactinant  of  KR.  281  Is  nacaaaary  to  ra- 
atora  to  worfcara  in  tha  conatrucHon  induatry  a 
cnaaningM  rig^l  to  ooiaciva  bargaining  and 
Iha  protadion  of  our  Wbor  laws.  Uniqua  prob- 
iams  in  ttw  conatructlon  induatry  riave  rwt 
chmgad:  naMhar  should  Congwaa'  oonwnit- 
manttotha  ceiactM  bargaining  rtghts  of  corv 
stojcion  worlwrs.  H.R.  281  prowtdaa  those 
wortiara  wNh  a  fair  chanoa  to  angaga  In  col- 
lactiva  bargaining.  It  doaa  not  torca  worliars  to 
join  uniona.  It  doaa  not  toroa  contactors  to 
sign  piahira  agraamanti-  It  does  not  affect 
Stale  lawa  wrtwre  union  shop  agreementi  ara 
prohiiitad.  It  doaa  not  impinga  upon  tha  oorv 
sMuHonal  riQtits  of  ampioyars  to  Inveat  in  flmw 
of  their  chooaing.  It  wH  not  create  lengthy  )u- 
riadk:tionai  dtaputee  or  lead  to  lengthy  Miga- 
tlon. 

The  "common  ownersfilp,  management,  or 
oonboT'  Iwguage  of  H.R.  281  le  the  same 
that  haa  bean  uaad  by  the  NLRB  «id  the 
courta  for  yaara  to  determine  single-employsr 
statue,  and  Ma  meening  is  wsH  eataMWwd. 
Furtfter,  ttw  specious  ciaima  tliat  preaent  law 
already  prohiiila  the  formation  of  double- 
braaatad  oompaniae  or  tliat  ttw  bM  legalzes 
common  sHus  piclteltog,  or  that  i  wM  apply  to 
ai  oparatlone  or  projects  of  an  employer,  re- 
garoMea  oi  mae  ncaaon,  are  paHmy  laise. 
Theee  concerns  heve  been  axpadtty  ad- 
by  ttw  committee's  rww  version  of 


the  sarKtIty  of  thoaa  i 

FlnMy,  I  would  Hie  to  note  that  ainoe  1980. 
the  growth  of  doui)to  braaaing  In  ttw  con- 
stmctlon  lndua»y  haa  been  astonishing.  There 
are  currently  more  double  breasted  compa- 
niee  at  worlc  m  the  construction  induetry  in  thie 
counby  than  oompaniae  which  hava  obeerved 
ttw  terms  of  their  coMectlveiy  tsergained  agree- 
menla.  The  urgency  of  action  on  tNa  nwaeure 
cannot  be  overstated;  I  urge  my  ooieagues  to 
voto"yee"onH.a281. 

Mr.  BRENNAN.  Mr.  CtwknmK  I  riaa  In  aup- 
port  of  KR.  281.  tha  Conatructlon  Induatry 
Labor  Law  Amandnwnts  of  1987.  This  needed 
measure  is  daeigned  to  correct  drcumventton 
of  axialing  labor  law— to  render  effective  pr»- 
hire  agreements  and  end  the  means  of  avoid- 
ing contractual  oMigatiorw  luKiwn  as  double 


The  conatructlon  Induatry  la  fluid  and  tran- 
sianL  Becauae  of  ttiis  nature,  collective  ber- 
gainlng  m  this  Industry  is  dMficult  The  con- 
struction worker  taoee  an  uncertain  future  due 
to  ttwir  numerous  job  cfwnges.  Ttw  job 
changae  often  irM)lve  delays  In  starting  new 
wortt  or  travel  to  anoltwr  dty  or  town.  Through 
a  coNecttv»targaining  agraamant.  much  of 
this  unoertaMty  can  be  eliminated.  The  wages 
sre  consistent  end  heeith  and  perwion  berw- 
fits  are  inaintained  aa  ttw  worker  moves  to 
ttw  next  job.  This  legislation  wM  assist  in  ttw 
stability  needed  In  ttw  conatructlon  Industry. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  when 
originaNy  adopted,  sought  to  deel  witti  ttw 
process  for  establiafiing  collective  bargaining 
In  Industrial  fixetf-sito  locatiorw.  The  corwtruc- 
tion  Induatry  ttvough  its  mobile  nature  is  differ- 
ent ttwn  ttw  feted  induatrlal  plant  sito.  Realiz- 
ing ttwee  dWIerencea.  Congraaa  in  1959  cre- 
ated wtwt  are  known  aa  praf*e  agreements  in 
ttw  corwtruction  Industry.  A  prefwe  agreement 
nrwena,  in  return  tor  access  to  a  stable  skilled 
work  force,  s  contractor  wW  commit  to  abide 
by  negotiated  wages  and  conditxxts  on  specif- 
ic lobe  for  a  spectfk;  penod  of  time.  This  is  ttw 
principal  means  for  corwtnjction  workers  to 
maintain  ttwir  right  to  erigage  in  coilectiye  bar- 
gaining. 

Recent  NLRB  dedaiorw  have  worked  to  un- 
dermirw  ttw  rigfMs  of  oorwtructkxi  wKXkers 
gairwd  through  congreeatonal  action  in  1959. 
The  NLRB  has  permitted  contractors  to  atxo- 
gate  prehire  agreements,  unless  unions  can 
demorwtrate  ttwt  ttw  contractor  has  a  stable 
work  loroe  and  a  majonty  o(  support  at  each 


Different  trades  may  work  at  dMterent  job 
sites,  at  different  times.  Few  contractors  have 
"a  stable  and  corwtarrt  work  force."  because 
of  theee  reaaorw.  I  do  not  see.  In  fairness, 
how  ttw  union  could  be  toW  an  NLRB  certifi- 
cation otactton  Is  required,  wtvch  couM  take 
many  monttw.  The  peaks  and  vaUeys  of  corv 
structton  employment  on  ttw  job  site  causes 
greet  doubt  sbout  wtwtfwr  an  etectxxi  can 
practically  be  heto.  The  prefwe  agreement 
bringa  stability  tty  bindkig  ttw  parties  stnd  pre- 
venting uniaterai  abrogatton  of  ttw   agree- 


Anolher  abuee  corrected  ttvough  ttiia 
lation  involves  ttw  practkw  of  doutite  breest- 
ing— wtwre  s  firm  estabksfws  srwlher  entity  to 
operate  norHjnion.  What  transpires  is  the  ntxv 


union  enWy  is  placed  In  dkect  competititxi 
wNh  tfw  firm  which  haa  a  union  work  force 
and  a  coHadlva-bargalnlrtg  agreement,  wNh 
t>oth  ttw  union  and  rwrwnlon  Arms  served  by 
ttw  same  party.  TradNtonaHy  ttHs  competttion 
reaulta  in  the  nonunion  entity  gainirtg  mora 
and  more  work  at  the  experwe  of  ttw  uniorv 
ized  firm,  resulting  In  ttw  employee's  right  to 
tv<ion  rapraaenlation  twing  a  sfwm. 

TH»  leuMalkm  ia  rwetled  to  restore  ttw 
congreaaional  intent  eetabtalwd  28  yean  ago. 
H.R.  281  reatoraa  ttw  enlonaatiHty  of  aaction 
8(f)  of  ttw  Wagner  Act  by  giving  prehire  agree- 
ments tfw  same  status  aa  other  ooltoctive-liar- 
gaining  agraemartta.  Thia  wouM  give  ttwm 
equal  foottng  with  proviaiorw  held  in  ottwr  in- 
dustrtea.  The  meaaure  wouM  alao  elimirwte 
ttw  sham  of  double  breasting  firma. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support 
of  dartfying  cortgreaaiorwl  littent  regardtog  the 
applicatton  of  Federal  labor  statutes  to  ttw 
construction  Industry.  I  urge  a  strong  "yaa" 
vote  on  H.R.  281. 

Mr.  OREIER  of  CaHfomia.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  sttongest  oppoeitton  to  tfm  bill.  If  ever 
ttwre  were  an  unneceaaary.  spedaMnterest 
bM.  H.R.  281  is  it 

In  Natening  to  ttw  bHI's  proponents  over  ttw 
past  few  weeks,  it  appears  ttwt  the  true  impe- 
tus for  this  legislation  has  nottiing  to  do  with 
how  current  law  has  affected  Irxlivkkiai  work- 
ers In  ttw  constructton  Industry  wrfwther  or  not 
they  twkxig  to  ttw  union.  Rather,  tfw  real 
basis  for  ttm  bill,  dearty  stated.  Is  ttwt  con- 
8tructk>n  is  turning  rrxxe  and  more  to  operv 
sfxip  latxx,  and  sometfvng  must  be  done  to 
stop  it  SirKW  the  union  bosses  canrwt  ask 
Congress  to  outlaw  all  nonunion  corwttuction 
contractors,  tfwy  are  asking  us  to  (to  ttw  next 
best  ttwng— force  rrwny  open-sfKip  workers  to 
join  the  union. 

The  uniorw  want  us  to  outlaw  all  dout>ie- 
breasted  firms  because  a  few  have  abused 
ttw  practice.  Thoee  wfw  have  faithfully  abided 
by  ttw  letter  and  prirxaple  of  ttw  law  wouM  be 
puniahed. 

Corwider  the  case  of  CBI  Industries,  a  large 
dout>te-brea8ted  firm  wfiich  operates  opert- 
sfwp  corwtruction  In  Fontana.  CA,  and  elae- 
where.  CBI  ia  a  100-year-dd  Illinois  firm 
wt^ich,  until  ttw  1970's,  employed  only  union 
labor.  At  ttwt  time,  to  make  itself  competitive 
in  labor  markets  wfwre  open-stwp  labor  was 
preferred,  CBI  fourKled  a  sutwitiiary  with  a 
separate  rrwnagerrwnt,  separate  boards  of  di- 
rectors, and  seperate  geographic  markets. 
While  ttw  original  organizatton  maintains  its 
labor  agreement  with  tfw  Brothertxxxt  of  BoH- 
enrwkers,  employees  of  ttw  subsidiary  at  far- 
Ikjng  operating  sites  In  Califomia.  Texas,  and 
Georgia,  have  never  voted  for  union  repreeerv 
tatton. 

What  wiH  CBI  do  if  ttiis  bill  passes?  It  wW  be 
forced  to  forgo  eittwr  the  union  market  or  the 
opervsfwp  market,  and  the  guaranteed  losers 
¥M«  be  ttw  workers  themselves.  On  orw  haiKl, 
nonunion  workers  rrwy  be  forced  to  work 
under  a  latxx  agreement  ttwy  had  no  har>d  in 
adopting.  On  ttw  ottwr  harKl.  ttw  firm  might 
abandon  ttw  unionized  construction  rrwiket 
leevirtg  its  union  workers  in  the  coU. 

Eittwr  cf>oice  Is  urwcceptable  and  unrwcas- 
sary,  and  many  horwat  firma  and  hard  worlters 
would  be  penaizad  by  having  to  comply  witti 
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ttiia  sledgehammer  of  a  law.  Thoaa  compa- 
niaa  who  do  abuee  ttw  practice,  by  shifting 
work  to  nonunion  sham  operatlona.  are  al- 
ready in  vldatton  of  ttw  law.  H.R.  281  orily 
strikea  at  ttw  flrma  which  have  baen  careful  to 
abtoebyttwiaw. 

Minorities  »»ouW  also  be  vtetimlzed  by  ttiis 
biU.  It  Is  no  secret  ttwt  union  hall  hihng  has 
never  favored  minorities;  the  great  recent 
gains  in  minority  contracting  ar>d  emptoyment 
have  been  primarily  in  ttw  nonunion  sector. 
Representatives  of  ttw  induatty  have  testified 
ttwt  H.R.  281  wouW  "wreak  havoc"  with  ttw 
Natton's  60.000  minority  contractors.  It  is 
amazing  to  me  ttwt  we  wouM  enad  a  bill 
which  wouW  have  audi  an  efled  on  a  group 
Congraaa  has  tried  so  hard  to  foatar. 

The  ottwr  matter  addressed  by  H.R.  281, 
construction  prefiire  agreements,  is  a  moot 
Issue  already  handled  by  ttw  Nattonal  Labor 
Relations  Board  earlier  ttHs  year.  The  con- 
stnidton  industry  Is  ttw  only  industry  m  whfch 
an  envloyar  can  set  an  agreerrwnt  witti  a 
union  before  ever  hiring  any  workers  covered 
by  ttw  agreement  That  is  a  reasonable  con- 
sequence of  unique  features  of  ttw  Industry 
ItseH,  mduding  shifting  worker  requirements 
and  sites. 

The  NLRB  heW  ttiis  year  In  ttw  DeWewa  de- 
dalon  ttwt  emptoyers  must  abide  by  such 
agreements  ttirough  ttwir  full  tenn,  an  Impor- 
tant vknory  for  union  workers.  Undoubtedly, 
unions  and  employees  shouW  have  ttw  confi- 
dence ttwt  emptoyers  will  stick  to  ttw  agree- 
ment under  wtMch  ttwy  were  hired. 

But  H.R.  281  takes  ttwt  a  step  further,  con- 
tinuing by  law  ttw  preaumption  of  a  union's 
ma^ortty  status  after  ttw  bargaining  agreement 
expires.  Under  current  law.  ttw  only  dwnce 
construction  workers  ever  have  to  vote  on 
ttwir  bargaining  representative  is  wtwn  ttw 
agreement  expires.  Ttiis  provision  favors  ttw 
workers  because  it  altows  ttwm  to  repudiate 
representation  If  It  is  not  performing.  Under 
H.R.  2381.  even  ttiia  safeguard  wouW  be 
taken  away,  as  worliers  wouM  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  a  union  having  won  a  prehire 
agraemenL 

Mr.  Cfwimwn,  ttw  construction  industey  and 
its  emptoyees  have  been  experiencing  great 
proeperfty  during  ttw  past  5  years.  H.R.  281  Is 
just  ttw  monkey  wrench  ttwt  couM  derail  ttwt 
record,  and  I  urge  Its  defeat 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong 
opposition  to  H.R.  281.  ttw  anti-double-breast- 

The  bHI  presumes  ttw  guilt  of  afl  businesses 

who  njn  legitimate  double-breasted  oper- 
ations. When  ttw  recent  insider  ti^ading  scan- 
dal broke  on  Wall  Street  ttiis  body  dkl  not 
take  It  upon  Itself  to  outiaw  stock  trading  be- 
cause someone  vtolated  the  law.  But  wtwn 
some  businesses  are  ninning  so-called  sham 
operations  which  are  already  Illegal  under 
NLRB  case  law.  many  here  are  all  too  willing 
to  forbid  ttw  kmg-starxSng  and  legal  practice 
of  double  breasting. 

Current  tiwids  show  ttwt  ttw  amount  of 
conatructton  work  done  by  nonunion  ahopa  is 
Increasing  while  unton  membership  in  ttw  con- 
struction industry  declines.  If  forced  to  decide, 
businesses  might  be  more  likely  to  opt  for  ttw 
more  competitive  wages  of  an  open,  nonunion 
shop.  The  Irorac  tiling  about  ttiis  bill  is  ttwt  in 
denying  buainataas  ttw  right  to  double-breast 


Congreaa  may  hasten  ttw  demise  of  unions  in 
ttw  consttudton  Industiy. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  ttwre  Is  anottwr  disturbing 
asped  of  ttiis  bHI.  H.  under  ttiis  biN,  businesaes 
are  forced  to  go  to  an  all  union  sfiop,  workers 
in  ttw  nonunion  stiops  wouM  be  forced  to 
accept  ttw  conditiorw  of  a  union  they  dkj  not 
choose  to  join.  The  idea  of  compulsory  unton- 
ism  In  a  nation  founded  on  ttw  principle  of 
freedom  shouM  give  us  all  pause. 

From  a  practical  viewpoint  all  union  shops 
wouM  undemfiine  our  competitiveness  at  a 
time  when  we  can  Nl-affonj  to  tose  more 
ground  to  foreign  business.  Money  ttwt  coukt 
be  used  to  provWe  more  emptoyment  will  go 
instead  toward  Increased  construction  costs. 
And  just  as  home  mortgage  Interest  rates  are 
begirwiing  to  creep  upward,  ttw  worst  ttiing  we 
couM  do  is  increase  ttw  cost  of  a  new  home 
by  passing  ttiis  biN. 

I  sbongly  urge  my  cdleagues  In  the  House 
to  vote  "no"  on  H.R.  281.  What  has  been  tost 
In  ttw  open,  free  maritet  Congress  shouKi  not 
grant  at  the  expense  of  personal  and  econom- 
k:  freedom. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  281. 

During  recent  monttw,  I  have  listened  to  ttw 
arguments  and  presentations  offered  by  ttiose 
on  both  skies  of  this  debate.  I  finally  feel  com- 
fortable ttwt  I  have  sorted  out  and  understand 
ttw  different  points  of  view  on  ttiis  issue.  I 
support  H.R.  281  not  only  because  of  what  It 
does  but  also  because  of  wtwt  it  does  not  do. 
In  1959,  Congress  aded  to  establish  pre- 
hire agreements.  A  prehire  agreement  simply 
means  ttwt  in  retixn  for  acoeas  to  a  skilled 
wori(  force,  a  contiador  wHI  abide  by  a  negoti- 
ated conti^d  whch  provktos  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  emptoyment  on  specific  jobs  for  a 
spedfk:  period  of  time  wittiin  a  specific,  and  I 
might  add.  limited  geographic  regton.  A  con- 
trador.  having  negotiated  an  agreement 
having  signed  the  agreement  must  ttwrefore 
comply  witti  ttw  conteadual  language.  Unfortu- 
nately, changes  In  ttw  constnx:tion  industry 
and  several  recent  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  mllngs  undermined  and  sut>verted  the 
intent  of  ttiis  1959  law.  H.R.  281  reverses  ttiis 
recent  ttwid  and  coneds  Inadequacies  In  ex- 
isting law  by  provkUng  protection  for  untons 
and  emptoyees  from  abuses  of  double-breast- 
ed companies  seeking  to  avoid  prevtously-ne- 
gotiated  collective  bargaining  agreements. 

H.R.  281  restores  ttw  enforceability  of  sec- 
tion 8(f)  of  ttw  Wagner  Ad  by  elevating  pre- 
hire agreements  to  ttw  sarrw  status  as  ottwr 
collective  bargaining  agreements.  Given  ttw 
b-ansient  nature  of  ttw  construction  business 
and  its  labor  force,  ttiis  is  essential.  No  con- 
tractor is  compelled  to  sign  a  prehire  agree- 
ment However.  H.R.  281  provkJes  ttwt  where 
an  emptoyer  enters  Into  one  and  specifically 
promises  ttwt  wortt  subjed  to  ttwt  agreement 
wHI  be  performed  by  unton  employees  accord- 
ing to  ttw  terms  and  conditions  of  ttwt  agree- 
ment ttwn  ttw  emptoyer  shall  be  required  to 
abtoe  by  ttwt  commttment 

As  I  mentioned  before,  it  is  equally  impor- 
tant for  us  to  understand  what  this  bill  does 
not  do.  Ttwre  twve  twen  sonw  unfortunate 
and  misleading  charaderizations  of  ttw  conse- 
quences of  ttiis  bUI.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to 
address  ttwse  nwtters  as  well. 
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First  it  does  not  pemnit  oommon-aitua  pick- 
eting. Specific  legislative  language  in  ttHs  bM 
provtoes  ttwt  "ttw  exiatanca  of  a  contractor- 
subcontractor  relationahip  between  any  two 
or  more  buaineas  entities  wortting  at  a  con- 
sttudton site  shall  not  by  itself,  ba  daamad  to 
create  a  singto  emptoyer  or  be  conaktorad  aa 
evktence  of  dired  or  indkad  common  man- 
agement or  oontid."  (^xnbkwd  wNh  aKpidt 
legislative  history,  ttwre  is  no  way  ttwt  H.R. 
281  pemiits  oommon-aitua  pkrketing. 

H.R.  281  does  not  require  empkjyers  in  ttw 
constiuction  induatry  to  work  exckaively  on  a 
unton  or  nonunion  basis.  If  ttwre  is  no  prehire 
agreement  ttte  contractor  is  free  to  pursue 
ttwt  wortt  regardleas  of  ttw  fad  ttwt  ottwr  |oba 
performed  by  ttwt  contivdor  may  be  aubiad 
to  prehire  agreement  It  is  important  to  note 
ttwt  H.R.  281  does  not  restitot  ttw  abiity  of 
unton  and  nonunion  contractors  to  work  on 
ttw  same  job  site. 

The  bill  does  not  force  labor  agreements  on 
emptoyees  against  ttwir  wiahaa.  There  ara 
many  indivkluals  who  believe  KR.  281  im- 
poses a  unton  or  colledive  bargaining  agraa- 
ment  on  emptoyees  agairat  their  win.  Some 
define  it  as  a  measure  to  impoee  computaory 
unionism  (xi  Amertoa's  construction  imkMtry. 
Ottwrs  are  concerned  ttwt  ttw  legisMton  wM 
deny  workers  freedom  of  chotoe.  Had  I  con- 
ckided  that  ttiis  wouto  be  ttw  result  of  KR. 
281. 1  woukj  not  support  the  bW. 

H.R.  281  is  a  worttiy  and  nacaaaary  bH.  K  is 
intended  to  ensure  ttwt  emptoyeea  in  ttw  con- 
struction Industiy  have  a  meaningful  right  to 
engage  in  collective  bargaining.  Empkiyers  are 
free  to  seek  to  negotiate  prehire  agreenwnto. 
enY)toyers  are  able  to  operate  on  botti  a 
unkxi  and  nonunion  basis  and  emptoyers  are 
free  to  refuae  to  enter  any  agreement  They 
are  not  free  to  sign  an  agreement  and  then 
ignore  It  or  subvert  K  by  setting  up  anottwr 
company  to  do  ttw  same  kind  of  work  In  the 
same  geographk:  area  covered  by  ttw  agree- 
ment 

It  is  unfortunate  ttwt  certain  opponents  of 
ttiis  tegwiation  have  attempted  to  portray  ttw 
proposal  as  being  broader  m  aoope  and  pur- 
pose ttwn  It  actually  is. 

This  bill  protects  ttw  corrtradual  relationship 
arising  between  an  emptoyer  and  ttw  unton 
who  botti  set  ttw  boundaries  of  their  agree- 
ment ttirough  ttw  collective  bargaining  proc- 
ess. It  (toes  nottiing  to  Nmit  an  emptoyee'a 
chokw.  It  requires  compliance  with  the  agree- 
ment prevtously  signed  by  both  partiea  and  is 
limited  to  effed  to  ttw  terms  and  condNtona, 
induding  geographc  area,  described  in  the 
contact  The  emptoyer-s  freedom  of  choice  to 
accept  or  rejed  a  vduntary  agreement  with  a 
unton  ttirough  colledive  bargaining  remains 
unimpaired.  H.R.  281  simpty  requires  ttwt  ttw 
emptoyer  live  up  to  ttw  agreement  during  ite 
duration.  That  certainly  is  not  too  much  to  aak. 
Is  it?  If  parties  sign  an  agreement  It  is  not  an 
unrealistic  expectation  ttwt  ttwy  honor  it— in 
the  construction  industry  or  anywfwre  eiae.  I 
encourage  my  coHoagues  to  support  KR.  281. 
Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  riaa  in 
stiong  opposition  to  H.R.  281,  ttw  "Conatnic- 
tion  Industiy  Labor  Law  Amendmenta  of 
1987."  Thia  tegialation  is  H-concaivad,  il- 
timed,  and  wM  cost  ttwusanda  of  jobs  in  ttw 
private  aedor.  I  find  It  irorac  ttwt  ttiis  week  we 
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««  MlwduM  to  (MMto  •  onMnw  hoM^r 
UiiwiiiiwIIno  «w  btowitonnHI  ol  our  Con- 
•tMton  Mtd  tf  ttwl  R  ttondi  tor.  Y«l.  at  ttw 
MfiM  mw.  «M  ar*  toroad  to  ooiwidar  •  b« 
wMcfi  ««  daprtv*  toouMndi  of  wortor* 
around  Mi  county  ol  on*  of  «wir  trMdorm— 
ttw  >a>dom  to  ctwoaa  whattwr  or  not  to 
batonptoauntoa 

Aa  a  union  mambar  myaaNi  I  hava  akwayv 
auvportod  ttw  righto  of  wortara  to  organizo 
Into  untona  for  ttw  purpoaa  of  oottacttwa  bar- 
gM«  aa  261  goaa  bayond  ttwl  baaic  cort- 
capi  TNa  lifllilaMon  pwpoaaa  to  ctoaa  a« 
dual  alwp  opaiMfcna  In  ttw  oonattuction  ko- 
dualry.  raaaidtoaa  of  wfwttwr  ornol  ttw  alKjp 
la  lagri.  KR  201  la  foroad  unlonlam  at  Ha 
worat.  and  awary  wortwr  «rii  ba  foroad  to  pay 
a  prtoa. 

OuaMfwp  acttwWaa  hava  baan  ruiad  lagal 
by  ttw  National  Labor  nalattoni  Board  and 
ttw  oourta.  TTwaa  oparattona  ara  set  up  so 
ttwl  conttagora  ^"^  ??•  jjij*^  *  y  °"  ■ 
varfaly  ol  dMaranI  oonattuctton  projacta.  Larya 
prefacta  ofton  ra(|ulrB  a  numbar  of  apadaNzad, 
union  wortwra.  Smatar  proiacta  ara  often 
givwi  to  nonunion  akMad  labor.  "Stwm" 
douMa  biaaattno  oparattona.  aat  up  as  a  way 
to  avoid  carlain  oonttactual  obttgattona  and  to 
daoaiwa  tha  owrwr  of  ttw  proiact  and  ttw 
nortwn  hafwa  baan  nilad  MagaL 

Thia  la  anottwr  aicampla  of  ttw  Houaa  laad- 
aral^p  wanttng  It  both  waya.  On  ttw  ona  twnd, 
ttwy  rai  ayainat  ttw  lack  of  oompalNlvarwaa 
on  ttw  part  of  our  buainaaaaa.  On  the  ottwr. 
ttwy  try  to  anact  lagWalon  wNch  wN  mcraase 
ragutaliorw,  drtva  up  ooali  arKt  tax  the  lives 
out  of  ttw  smaH  to  medhjm  sized  busirwsses 
ttwt  make  up  ttw  bulk  of  our  eoorwmy.  They 
ral  aQakwt  urwmptoynwnt  ttguraa  and  want 
mora  dona  to  put  people  to  work  ao  long  as 
Ihay  belong  to  a  union. 

Unton  laadara  have  kwt  a  great  deel  of  ttwif 
ctout  over  ttw  laat  lew  years,  in  large  measure 
becauaa  ttwt  mambarahip  aa  a  total  percent- 
age of  workers  has  dropped  signMcanOy.  The 
eiwOnwnt  of  H.R.  281  wouM  meen  ttwt  con- 
tractors muat  operate  as  strtotty  a  unton  or 
nonunton  shop.  Given  ttw  specieltred  nature 
of  ttw  conattuctton  ttadea.  and  ttw  fact  that 
many  of  ttwae  ipecialBaa  ara  akaady  untorv 
ized.  it  ia  aaay  to  aee  that  nonunton  contrac- 
tors wouM  have  Mtte  or  no  chance  of  bidding 
on  maior  protects.  This  wouM  drive  up  ttw 
ooels  of  many  proiects,  and  wouM  meen  ttwt 
woftters  wouM  have  ttw  choice  of  joining  a 
union  or  not  wortdng. 

No  one  in  tliis  Ctwmber  oppoeee  Itw  ideas 
of  untona,  but  ttiis  body  haa  no  buskwaa  an- 
dorsirtg  Itw  idea  of  forced  unioniem  as  itw 
basis  of  our  corwtructton  induatty.  It  Mae  in 
tha  face  of  everyttiing  w«  afwukt  be  standing 
for  aa  ttw  stected  rsprseentettvei  of  all  ttw 
people.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  H.R. 
261,  a  bi*  ttwt  wiM  hurt  the  conatnictton  indue- 
try,  ttw  economy  arxl  tiw  ttwuaands  of  work- 
er* wtw  tM  kwe  ttwir  |obe  sknpiy  becauee 
they  want  to  axardaa  their  freedom  of  choice. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chrinnan,  I  rtae  in  support 
of  H.R.  261,  ttw  oorwliuctton  irKtostry  labor 
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Nearly  30  years  ago.  Congress  realized  ttw 
unfciue  ckcunatancea  which  apply  in  ttw  corv 
sinjctton  induaky.  Becauaa  of  tha  Umeeanai- 
ttve  nature  of  moat  oonattuctton  work,  ttw  tra- 
dKionai  practtcea  govamtog  ttw  alactton  and 
oarlNlcatton  of  uittecttve  bergaWng  agente  tor 
conatnjction  workers  do  not  atawya  apply.  By 
ttw  ttow  a  ttadKtonal  carttltoatton  election 
oouM  be  hekl  and  rspreeentetton  questiorw 
reeolved,  ttw  conatructton  protect  couM  in  all 
■wVtood  be  finished  and  ttw  workers  moved 
on. 

It  waa  ttiis  reeMzatton  whk:h  ted  Congrees  to 
enact  sectkxi  8(f)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  in  1959i  which  permitted  emptoyers 
and  corwtructton  unions  to  enter  Into  pretwe 
agreements.  Ttwse  pretwe  agreements  typi- 
catty  set  wage  scales.  condMons  of  employ- 
ment, and  provide  the  emptoyer  with  access 
to  a  ready  pool  of  siulted  labor.  Sedton  8<f) 
was  erwcted  into  law  because  Congress  real- 
ized ttw  trarwitory  nature  of  construction  work 
and  twcause  if  it  dton't  act,  it  «*ouM,  in  effect, 
deny  ttw  advantagea  of  coNecttve  bargaining 
to  ttw  thouaands  of  workers  in  ttw  Nation's 
corwtructton  irxtostry. 

Under  the  law,  representation  eiectiora  ai6 
required  to  maintain  pretwe  agreements  onty 
when  employees  request  an  electton.  Unlike 
workers  in  ottwr  irKlustries,  however,  ttKMe 
wtK>  work  in  corwtnxrtion  can  seek  an  election 
at  any  Ikne  to  eiltwr  ctwnge  union  representa- 
tton  or  even  to  eiimirwto  unton  representation 
allogettwr. 

For  moat  of  ttw  pertod  since  195g,  aactton 
8(f)  has  furKtxxwd  wen  for  both  emptoyers 
and  employees.  Unforturwtety,  however,  in 
recent  years  we  have  witrwssed  a  wave  of  irv 
ctdents  in  whk:h  emptoyers  have  sought  to 
unitaterally  at>rogato  ttw  terms  of  ttwir  pretwe 
agreements  by  satttng  up  a  dual  stwp  or  so- 
called  doubte  breasted  operatton.  Ooubie- 
breasting  involves  ttw  establistiment  of  a  norv 
union  sttop  next  to  an  eatabiahed  unton  shop. 
Work  is  often  trarwferred  from  ttw  union  stwp 
to  ttw  rwnunion  sttop.  often  at  ttw  ultimate  ex- 
penee  of  ttw  jotw  of  ttxwe  urwon  workers  and 
often  in  drect  violation  of  ttw  prehire  agree- 


It  la  certainly  worth  aaking  «^  we  are  ad- 
ttite  iaaue  today  and  wfwt  circum- 
aaiat  wNhin  ttw  oorwtruclion  industry 
today  ttwl  make  ttHa  tegistatton  necessaiy.  It 
ia  vionh  asking  becauee  ttw  answers  shed 


Mr.  Cfwirman,  agreemerrts  reacfwd  ttwough 
collective  bargairw>g  stwuW  tw  horwred.  Em- 
ptoyers must  not  be  altowed  to  unitaterally  de- 
terrrww  that  ttwy  will  nullify  agreements  which 
have  been  negotiated  and  agreed  to  in  good 
faith.  This  legiatatton  does  nottwig  more  and 
nothing  lees  ttwn  to  darify  this  intent  in  law. 
After  much  abuae  of  the  law,  eertier  this  year 
the  NLRB  ruled  that  pretwe  agreements  are 
bindirig  and  enforceatile  ttvougtxxjt  ttw  term 
of  ttw  agreement.  But  the  NLRB  also  heU 
that  upon  ttw  expirabon  of  a  pretwe  agraa- 
ment  an  emptoyer  is  under  rw  legal  obkgatton 
to  continue  bargaining  with  a  union  unless 
ttwt  unton  haa  won  a  cerlificalton  election  or 
ottwrwiaa  damorwtrated  maior  ity  sipport  It  is 
important  to  urtoerstand  ttwt  thia  deciston  rep- 
resents a  radical  departure  from  ttw  standard 
wtiich  normally  applies  In  ottwr  coNective-bar- 
gaining  situattona.  Normally,  an  emptoyer  has 


an  cblgatton  to  bargato  wNh  an  aidattng  unton 
in  good  faHh  upon  ttw  axpirBtton  of  a  contract 
on  the  legal  aaaumptton  ttwt  ttw  unton  oonttrv 
uee  to  entoy  metortty  support  Again,  let  us  re- 
member, II  is  rwt  ttw  amptoyar  under  aaclion 
8(f)  wtw  twa  ttw  right  to  oonteal  union  rapra- 
sentetlon;  tt  ia  ttw  employees.  H.R.  281  dari- 
ttea  ttiia  point.  Ttw  NLRB  dedaion  and  corv 
tractor  piaclloa  atarto  ttite  employee  rigtit  on 
Ks  head,  tumirtg  around  the  real  meaning  of 
ttw  law. 

Some  opporwnts  of  this  legislation  claim 
that  H  mandatea  unton  rapreaantetton.  In  fact 
it  doea  not  Again,  It  la  up  to  ttw  amptoyaea  of 
a  parlicutar  firm  to  determirw  wfwttwr  or  rwt 
they  ara  to  be  rapraaanted  by  a  particular 
union  or  arty  unton  at  aN. 

Some  opporwnte  of  ttw  legistatton  claim 
ttwt  M  wlH  prevent  corwtrudion  contractors 
from  aatabiahing  legittmato  subaidtery  opar- 
attons.  It  does  not  It  simply  prevents  a  corv 
tractor  from  estat)listwig  a  aeparate  nonunion 
company  simply  tor  ttw  purpose  of  evadtog  an 
existirig  prehire  agreement  or  ottwr  coliective- 
bargainit^  agreement  MuMpto  corwtructton 
companiea  wouW  be  conatoared  to  be  a  singte 
employer  for  cottective-bargainlng  purposes  if 
ttwre  is  substantial  common  owrwrstiip.  corv 
trol,  or  marwgamant  arto  if  such  companies 
do  gerwraHy  ttw  aama  work,  in  ttw  same  geo- 
grapfiical  area. 

Mr.  Cfwirman,  it  is  important  ttwt  we  also 
understand  the  context  in  wtw:h  this  measure 
comes  to  ttw  ftoor  today.  Durtog  ttw  past  6 
years,  we  have  witnessed  a  veritabto  orv 
slaugtit  and  assault  by  ttw  Reagan  adminiatra- 
tion  and  ttw  Natxxwl  Labor  Rotations  Board 
on  the  rights  of  this  Nation's  worlting  men  arto 
women.  From  safety  artd  health  in  ttw  vvork- 
place  to  good  faith  negottations  at  ttw  bar- 
gaining tabte,  this  administration  has  compMad 
ttw  moat  anti-tabor  record  of  any  adminiatra- 
tton  in  modem  times.  It  fws  severely  damaged 
ttw  balance  between  ttw  rights  of  employers 
arxi  employees  arto  created  a  dimate  vvlwre  rt 
has  become  acceptabte  for  some  urwcrupu- 
lous  emptoyers  to  igrxxe  ttwir  coUective-bar- 
gaifwig  agreements.  Obvtously.  ttiis  situatton 
stKJuM  not  be  permitted  to  continue.  We 
cannot  tell  ttKwe  wtw  work  in  constuction  ttwt 
our  Nation's  moat  baaic  labor  laws  don't  apply 
to  them.  Ttiis  legistalion  seeks  to  restore  ttw 
baiarwe  in  ttw  coilective-t>argairw>g  frame- 
wortc  ttw  rigtits  and  responsit>ilities  of  twih 
emptoyers  and  emptoyees.  I  hope  ttwt  my  col- 
leagues win  join  me  in  supporting  this  legista- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Califomia.  Mr  Chaimwn,  I 
rise  In  support  of  H.R.  281,  the  Buikkrig  and 
Constnx:tion  Industry  Labor  Law  Amerxtownt 
Act  I  supported  this  measure  last  year  and,  I 
continue  to  believe  ttwt  this  actton  is  neces- 
sary to  stem  ttw  unfair  labor  practices  of 
some  companies  In  ttw  corwtruction  industry. 

I  commend  Representative  Whjjam  Clay, 
cfwirman  of  ttw  Subcommittee  on  Labor-Man- 
agerrwnt  Retattorw,  for  hia  work  in  prepartog 
Vna  y^mr'n  verston  of  H.R.  281.  The  revised 
language  is  much  tighter,  and  stwuto  help 
clarify  questtons  raised  by  the  construction  irv 
dustry. 

In  esserxw,  the  biH  will  remedy  certain  ad- 
verse dedsiom  of  ttw  Nattorwl  Latxx  Reta- 
ttons  Boerd  [NLRB]  witti  regard  to  ttw  con- 


sttucOon  todustry.  From  ttw  earHeat  days  of 
ttw  Wagner  Ad  in  1935,  it  was  recognized 
ttwt  unton  electton  pnxwdurea  deaigned  for 
ttw  industrial  workplace  couM  not  be  dkectty 
transferred  to  the  conatructton  industry.  A 
1959  amendment  to  ttw  ad.  ttw  Landmm- 
Griffin  Act  permitted  pretwe  agreements  and 
was  intended  to  provide  workers  In  the  corv 
strudion  industry  witti  an  affecttve  opportunity 
to  aecure  union  repreaentatton. 

In  recent  years,  however,  two  sets  of  NLRB 
dedsiorw  have  devetoped  wtiich  erode  ttw 
ability  of  construction  workers  to  secure  and 
retain  ttw  protections  of  collective  bargaining. 
One  set  of  caaes  has  pennitted  ttw  wholesato 
rapudtation  of  tawful  prehire  coHecttve  agree- 
mante.  Tha  ottwr  set  altows  ttw  avotoanoe  of 
coNecttvahbargaining  agreements  ttirough  cor- 


Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  281  is  intended  to 
simply  corred  ttwse  practtcea  in  the  conatruc- 
tton induatty.  The  bill  addreaaes  ttwee  main 
coTKwnw:  first  it  restrtots  ttw  pradxw  of 
doutiie-breasttng:  second,  it  prohibits  ttw  uni- 
tateral  repudtation  of  prehire  agreements  by 
constnxnton  industry  emptoyers;  and  ttwd,  it 
specifies  ttwt  empki^ers  engage  In  bargaining 
witti  labor  repreaentattves  upon  expiration  of 
ttw  pretwe  agreement 

Double-breasting  refers  to  ttw  practice  of 
sonw  construction  companies  wtMCh  have 
signed  legitimate  union  contracts  to  sidestep 
ttw  tenns  of  ttw  conttads  by  establishing  sep- 
vate  nonunton  companies  to  do  essentially 
ttw  same  work  in  ttw  same  area.  Ttw  bill  will 
require  ttwt  multiple  business  entities  in  ttw 
construction  arxJ  buitoing  industry  be  consid- 
ered as  orw  emptoyer  for  the  purposes  of 
labor  laws.  The  bill  is  spedfk:  in  ttwt  multiple 
subsidiaries  will  be  constoered  a  singte  em- 
ptoyer only  if  ttwre  is  substantial  common 
ownership,  management,  or  contiol;  are  within 
a  geograptwc  area;  and  ttw  work  is  of  ttw  type 
covered  by  ttw  pretwe  agreement 

Let  me  stress  to  my  colleagues  wtw  twve 
reaarvations  about  ttw  bill  ttwt  it  wouM  not  tie 
the  hands  of  ttw  corwtruction  industry.  Ttw  bill 
states  dearly  that  ttw  single-employer  test 
couM  not  be  rrwt  rrwrely  by  virtue  of  a  corv 
tractor-sutx»ntrador  retationship. 

Too  often,  carefully  negotiated  labor  agree- 
menta  are  dastwd  by  dout>le-breasting  prac- 
tices. It  has  undermined  the  progress  made  in 
ttw  century  to  improve  ttw  position  of  corv 
struction  workers.  When  a  company  can 
t>ypass  labor  taws  ttirough  Its  sutwidiary  non- 
union latxx  stKjps.  then  ttw  process  of  mean- 
ingful negotiation  is  impaired. 

H.R.  281  protiibits  buitoers  who  have  erv 
tered  into  legal  prehire  agreements  from  repu- 
dtating  that  agreement  prior  to  its  expiration 
date.  The  bill  states  that  an  emptoyer  wouto 
tw  released  from  a  prehire  agreement  prior  to 
expiration  date  only  H  the  NLRB  conducts  an 
electton  and  certifies  ttwt  a  majority  of  ttw 
emptoyees  in  an  approprtate  bargaining  unit 
have  seleded  another  unton  to  represent 
them  or  have  voted  against  unton  representa- 
tion. 

Finally,  ttw  bill  would  require  ttwt  construc- 
tion induatty  emptoyers  engage  in  collective 
bargaining  witti  labor  representatives  upon  ex- 
piration of  ttw  prehire  agreenrwnt  unless  ttw 
employees  vote  to  join  a  different  union  or  not 
to  be  represented  by  a  unton  at  all.  It  stioukJ 


be  made  dear  that  this  provision  does  not  re- 
quire management  to  sign  an  agreement  but 
simply  requirea  ttwt  meaningful  negotiation  be 
conducted,  corwistent  with  the  law. 

Repreaantative  Clay  and  ttw  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  have  wodted  out  a  bill  that 
provMes  a  sound  framework  for  future  pretwe 
agreemerrts  in  ttw  construction  and  buitoing 
industry.  I  strongly  encourage  my  colleague  to 
vote  for  passage  of  ttiis  bill. 

Mr.  OWENS  of  New  Yod(.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Henny  Penny  is  back  in  town. 

Ttw  opponents  of  H.R.  281  have  given  up 
arguing  their  case  on  ito  merita,  resorting  irv 
stead  to  a  campaign  of  lies  and  hysteria  wtuch 
has  been  whipped  up  to  a  fever  pitch.  Ttwse 
tactics,  this  "sky-is-faHing"  rtwtorto  ara  not 
just  embanasing— mora  ttian  ttwt  ttwy  really 
are  an  insult  to  any  Member  wtio  has  actually 
taken  time  to  read  ttiis  simple,  four-page  piece 
of  legiatation. 

All  H.R.  281  says  is  ttwt  If  you  are  a  corv 
struction  corporation  and  you  sign  a  contiad 
with  your  workers,  you  have  to  live  up  to  it 
Period.  You  can't  niralk  away  from  it  And  you 
can't  weasel  out  of  It  through  legal  shell 
games  like  doutile-txeasting.  A  labor  corrtrad 
is  just  like  any  other  contrad  in  business— if 
you  sign  It  you  twve  to  carry  it  out 

H.R.  281  does  not  outtaw  double-breasting 
in  ttw  construction  industiy;  if  you  want  to  set 
up  a  dual  stiop,  nottiing  in  this  bill  will  stand  In 
your  way  so  torig  as  you  do  not  vtoiate  a  labor 
agreement  in  ttw  process.  Nor  does  H.R.  281 
impose  so<wlled  compulsory  untonism  on 
eittwr  construction  firms  or  their  workers.  If 
you  are  a  contrador  and  you  don't  want  to 
work  with  a  unton,  nothing  in  this  bill  says  you 
have  to.  If  you  are  an  employee  wtw  does  not 
want  to  join  a  unton,  nothing  in  H.R.  281  says 
you  must 

What  this  legislation  simply  does  is  elimi- 
nate ttw  legal  doutHe-standard  wtik:h  makes 
labor  agreemente  in  ttw  corwtruction  industry 
binding  on  workers  but  only  optional  for  em- 
ptoyers. Some  construction  contradors  may 
call  that  a  radical  idea,  but  the  rest  of  us  call  it 
fairness. 

Finally,  It  Is  crudal  to  emphasize  ttwt  this 
legislation  does  not  sutjstentivety  change  corv 
struction  Industry  labor  law — it  only  makes  ex- 
isting law  work  as  it  was  intended.  For  the  last 
7  years,  the  Reagan  administration  has  delitv 
erately  bred  an  unprecedented  contempt  both 
within  and  out  of  government  for  ttw  rights  of 
working  men  and  wonwn.  Between  ttw  per- 
verse and  inept  decisions  of  ttw  partisan  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  shrewd 
maniputations  of  sick  unton-busting  consutt- 
anta,  construction  industry  latxx  law  has 
broken  down.  We  are  here  today  to  tty  to 
repair  ttw  damage. 

Vote  for  H.R.  281  and  against  the  killer 
amendments.  I  guarantee  that  ttw  sky  will  not 
fall. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  buzzword 
around  Washington  these  days  is  "competi- 
tiveness." We  are  faced  with  the  challenge  of 
increasing  our  stiare  of  ttw  worW  market  to 
revamp  aging  domestic  industries  and  devetop 
new  sources  of  economic  growth  like  high- 
technotogy  industries.  This  body  tried  to  solve 
the  problem  by  passing  H.R.  3.  It  dton't  do 
very  well  In  my  opinton.  But  ironically  we  are 
now  detwting  the  first  of  many  measures  ttwt 


woukJ  continue  to  severely  hamper  our  abWy 
to  compete. 

H.R.  281  wouto  tie  emptoyers'  handa  and 
hurt  «vorkers  ttwmselves.  It  tonooentty  dakna 
to  fight  abuaes  in  doubto  breasted  operationa. 
In  fact  it  wouM  do  much  mora  than  ttiia.  It 
woukJ  eliminate  ttw  practice  of  doubte  breast- 
ing in  all  forms,  botti  legal  and  ilegal. 

If  H.R.  281  were  enacted,  many  consttuc- 
tion  companies  faced  wMh  ttw  dedston  of 
using  an  open-shop  or  a  doaed-stwp  contrad 
wtwn  renewing  pretwe  agreemente  wouto  urv 
doubtedly  go  with  an  opervshop  contractor.  It 
is  very  easy  to  see  ttw  result  of  ttiis  actioa 
unton  workers  wkxjM  tose  out  on  jot>s  as  ttw 
pool  of  unton  contradors  dried  up. 

The  bottom  line  in  ttiia  debate  is  ttw  people. 
If  we  pass  H.R.  281,  we  will  be  taking  joba 
away  from  productive,  skilled  workers,  ttw 
very  same  workers  that  this  bill  so  irmocentty 
alleijes  to  help.  I  urge  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues to  corwtoer  ttw  number  of  jobs  tost  in 
his  or  her  distrid  as  a  resutt  of  a  yea  vote. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
are  constoering  legistation  to  amend  ttw  Na- 
tional Labor  Rotations  Ad  to  prohliit  "doubte 
breasting"  or  dual  shop  operatiorw  in  the  corv 
struction  industry. 

H.R.  281,  ttw  Consttuction  Labor  Law 
Amendmenta  of  1987,  wouto  first  impoae  col- 
lective bargaining  agreemente  ttwt  cover  ttw 
emptoyees  from  orw  business  entity  to  cover 
the  emptoyees  of  anottwr,  and  second,  outtaw 
legitimate  dual  shop  operations  t>y  construc- 
tion firms. 

This  measure  wouto  mandate  pretiire  agree- 
mente on  emptoyees  wittwut  ttwir  corwant, 
while  depriving  ttwm  of  ttwir  choice  of  unton 
representation. 

This  bill  wouto  also  prohibit  a  consttuction 
firm  from  operating  botti  a  unton  shop  compa- 
ny and  an  open  shop  company,  even  though 
such  arrangemente  comply  writh  ttw  t>tational 
Latxx  Rotation  Board's  standards,  wtitoh  spe- 
cifically guard  against  "sham"  or  "alter  ego" 
operations. 

Howard  Jenkins,  special  counsel  to  ttw  Na- 
tional Assodation  of  Minority  Contradors  and 
veteran  memtwr  of  ttw  National  Latxx  Rela- 
tions Board,  testified  before  ttw  Senate  Sutv 
committee  on  Latxx  and  stated  that  enad- 
nwnt  of  ttiis  legistation  «voukJ  hurt  minority 
workers  and  corrtradors,  as  they  have  been 
systematically  exduded  by  buMtog  tiade 
untons  from  job  opportunities  arto  advance- 
mente  in  ttw  construction  induatty. 

Jenkins  furttwr  stated  ttwt  baaed  on  his  20 
years  experience  on  ttw  Latxx  Board,  current 
taw  adequately  addresses  the  problem  of 
"sham"  or  "alter  ego"  operations,  and  that  no 
legistative  remedy  is  needed.  He  corx:luded, 
"if  If  s  not  broke,  don't  fix  it" 

Ckwe  to  60,000  minority  contradors  have 
businesses  that  will  be  in  jeopardy  t>y  enad- 
ment  of  H.R.  281. 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  in  stKXt,  this  legiatatton 
wouto:  Eliminate  empkTyee  fiee  choice  in  the 
construction  irxtostry,  wouW  force  ttwusands 
of  construction  workers  to  join  unions  in  order 
to  keep  their  jobs,  woukJ  disaltow  open  shop 
emptoyees  fixxn  having  ttw  opportunity  to  vote 
on  wtwttwr  they  want  a  unton,  wouto  force 
open  shop  employees  to  go  through  ttw  unton 
to  get  back  jot>s  they  already  twve. 
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of  big 
lOOBi 
CongraM.  in  an  •(tort  to  ragain  thair  dom*- 
nanoa  wNoh  hM  baan  aredkig  ovar  tha  yMT*. 
In  1967.  44  paroani  of  conatrudton  irakjatiy 
wi^yaaa  wara  unlonizad.  By  1964,  that 
igura  lal  to  batow  25  paroant  and  is  conlinu- 

Tha  UnMraHy  of  F»anna»fvaniB't  Wharton 
Schooi  raoandy  comptatod  a  alucly  on  thla  lag- 
iatotton  and  found 

H.R.  261  ia  anodwr  apacial  lagal  protadton 
for  Iha  oonatoiclton  untona,  which  would  aitow 
thaaa  unions  to  raap  a  ounsldsrabto  windfall 
from  fining  naw  mantoara— 3.7  nMon  noo- 
urton  conakudton  worttars  somathing  thay 
ha««  baan  un«bta  to  do  through  tradMonal 


Tha  akidy  furthar  condudas  that  tha  law 
hM  tondlonad  conaiatontty  to  aditava  a  com- 
mandrt)to  baianoa  of  tha  intoraala  of  amptoy- 
ara,  snytoyaaa.  wid  uniona  aMia.  Thara  is  no 
aound  raMon  for  dwnging  pddaa  whidi 
hava  wortiad  so  wai.  and  ttiara  is  no  iuadtlca- 
tion  for  tha  aawara  abrogation  of  amptoyar  and 
anytayaa  rights  that  would  rasuit  from  this 
doubta^vaaalng  b«. 

I«r.  ChrinnMt.  H  ia  daar  that  H.R.  261  is  un- 
nacaaawy  «)d  would  ba  vary  damaging  to  tha 

oonakudton  induaky-  I"  •  *>*■  "'^t*"  t^ 
hMlon  is  skugging  to  baooma  inMrnaHonaNy 
con^)a«kva,  tha  last  toing  wa  naad  ia  for  lagia- 
lalion  Mia  this  wNdi  w«  hamalrtng  our  ability 

to  compata. 

Tha  aiiiiiiiilauatlon  akongly  opposes  this 
bM;  it  raoaiwad  an  unfaworabia  axacutive  com- 
mant  from  the  Dapartmant  of  Labor,  and  is 
by  owar  160  organizallona  nalton- 
sttongly  urga  aM  Mambars  to  oppoaa 


UMI 


Mr.  ACKERIMAN.  Mr.  Chalmian.  as  a  strong 
adMOcata  of  aftorts  to  and  unfair  labor  prac- 
tioaa.  I  riaa  today  in  strong  s(j|)port  of  H.R. 
261,  ttw  Conalnjdion  Induaky  (.abor  Law 
Amandmamaof  1967. 

Tha  stiMNy  of  Ubor  ratattons  in  tha  con- 
skudion  indusky  has  baan  thraatanad  by  tha 
panMMiva  pradloa  of  doubia  braaskng.  As  you 
lotow.  tha  tsmi  doubia  braaikng  cafars  to  tha 
pradloa  In  wNdi  a  oonkador  who  has  signad 
a  prshira  sgraamanl  «Nh  ona  or  mora  trada 
urtens  na>srk>slsis  aslabHsfws  a  paraltol 
buslnsas  enkty  to  oparato  a  nonunion  shop  in 
tha  swna  l«bor  mwfcat  in  ordsr  to  avoid  or 
subvsrt  tha  oonkad.  Doubia  braasting  makas 
a  modiary  of  tha  odtodiva  bargaining  proc- 
assl  That  ia  why  iigislatlon  is  urgaotty  nssdsd 
to  raators  aqiity  wid  faimaas  to  ooiadiva  bar- 
g*iing  conkads  m  tha  conakudion  Muaky. 

UnH  racant  yaart.  thara  was  no  raal  naoas- 
atty  to  have  Fadartf  lagisMlon  in  this  araa  ba- 
causa  tha  Naliorwl  Labor  Ralatlons  Board 
[NLTO]  and  tha  courts  requirad  amployars  to 
honor  ooHadive  bargaining  agraamants  whan- 
avar  thay  bid  on  a  pro(acL  But  today  an  am- 
ployar  can  MaraMy  want  away  from  an  othar- 
wiaa  lagaly  bindtog  conkad  unleas  tha  union 
cm\  maat  tha  dMAcuH  burden  of  proving  maior- 
ity  alatus  at  aH  woilcsites,  regardless  of  the 
duration  of  tha  protect 

UnH(a  moat  induskial  wortiars  who  rsport  to 
a  Hxad  site  for  a  parted  of  partwpa  years,  the 
conakudion  induaky  la  charactsrtzad  by  oon- 
stantty  shifting  iob  aMes,  continually  expandtog 
and  conkacting  wori(  force  raquiramants,  and 


a  Iwgaly  kansiant  labor  pool.  In  1959,  recog- 
nizing the  peculiar  situation  facing  conatruc- 
tion  wortcar*.  Congraaa  enacted  aaclion  8<f)  of 
the  National  Labor  Ralationa  Ad  which  allows 
oonstruclten  unions  to  enter  into  prefiire 
agreements.  A  preNre  agreement  Is  one  en- 
tered into  by  a  business  and  a  unton  before  a 
fuU  conpiement  of  laborers  is  employed.  In 
return  for  access  to  a  pod  of  skWed  employ- 
aea,  a  construction  conkactor  agraea  that  tfta 
wort(  WW  be  performed  In  accordance  with  a 
union  contract  However,  many  building  corv 
tractors  are  circumventing  the  letter  of  the  law 
by  setting  up  double-breasted  shops  and  iHe- 
gally  rapudteting  prehire  agreements.  When 
an  amployar  is  permitted  to  deUberstety  re- 
nounce a  contractual  obligation.  I  believe  it  is 
time  for  the  Congress  to  take  corrective 
action. 

H.R.  281  would  eliminate  double  breasting 
by  iw>plying  all  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments signed  by  one  subsidtary  to  all  other 
tubeHla'««»  which  have  subatantiai  common 
ownership,  conkoi  or  management  and  per- 
fomn  the  type  of  wortc  covered  by  an  agree- 
ment In  a  geographic  area  covered  by  an 
agreement  The  measure  does  not  forbid  aH 
dual  sfK)ps.  Dual  shops  are  allowed  as  lor>g 
as  the  second  shop  is  outside  the  geographi- 
cal area  spedfted  in  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement. 

This  legnlation  would  also  make  prehire 
ayaements  binding  in  tha  conskuctten  indus- 
try, aa  if  tttay  were  ratified  by  a  maiority  of  the 
wort(  force.  This  is  necessary  bacauae  due  to 
the  unique  charaderistics  of  the  conakudion 
industry,  such  as  tt>e  numerous  different  em- 
ployers In  scattered  geographic  kxations  and 
an  itinerant  wortc  force,  it  takea  tonger  tor  the 
NLRB  alectton  pnKees  to  nm  Its  course  than 
to  complete  a  conakudion  project  H.R.  281 
doee  not  promote  forced  unionism.  The  bill 
doee  not  alter  the  right  of  workers— provided 
under  sector  section  e(f)  of  the  Natksnal  Labor 
Relattens  Act— to  nd  themselves  of  unwanted 
union  rapraaentabon  Emptoyeos  can  select 
another  union  to  represent  them  or  disao^e 
union  rspresentation  if  a  democratk;  election 
conducted  by  the  NLRB  shows  that  the  union 
has  lost  majortty  support 

The  Conskudkxi  Industry  Labor  Law 
Amendments  wouW  help  restore  the  ability  of 
aN  Amartcan  wortiars  to  reach  and  maintain 
meaningful  unton  and  ooHedive  bargaining 
rights,  by  hdding  construction  companies  to 
the  obligations  of  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments tfiey  have  voHjntarity  errtered  Into.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  passage  of 
H.R.  281  arKl  end  ttw  practice  of  setting  up  a 
phony  company  or  art)itrari»y  repudiakng  pre- 
hire agreements  to  deny  workers  their  nghts. 
Mr.  B0N10R  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  we  have  ttw  opportunity  to  return  justice 
to  the  conakudion  site.  For  too  k>ng.  decent 
arid  hard-working  construction  workers  have 
had  their  coMedive  bargaining  rights  compro- 
misad.  H.R.  281  wiN  restore  basic  labor  rights 
to  our  Natton's  construction  workers — rights 
tttat  are  enjoyed  t>y  workers  in  other  irxtos- 


Prior  to  1959.  difficulties  aroae  for  labor 
unions  in  their  efforts  to  negotiate  contracts 
with  constniction  companies  because  of  the 
slwrt  duration  of  construction  jobs.  Congress 
«nanded  tfie  Natkxtal  Labor  Relations  Act  m 


1959  to  permit  employers  arid  untona  In  the 
construction  Indusky  to  enter  into  prefiire 
agraementa  prxx  to  the  initiation  of  a  proved 
and  ttw  hiring  of  employees.  Such  agree- 
ments usually  establish  conditions  of  amptoy- 
ment  artd  wage  scalea.  and  provide  for  hiring 
ttvough  tfie  union. 

H.R.  281  is  s  batanoed  and  moderate  bill 
and  it  ia  designed  to  address  drcumstancea  In 
the  construction  Indusky  which  recently  have 
subieded  construction  workers  to  unfair  keat- 
ment  by  some  construdton  contractors.  Spe- 
ctfKAliy.  the  bill  deals  with  two  Issues:  Prehire 
agreements  and  dout)le  breasting. 

This  arrartgament  alao  provtoes  s  steady 
source  of  labor  for  conatrudion  managers  and 
it  altows  them  to  catoulato  labor  coats  before 
bkJding  on  construdton  jot>s.  For  many  years, 
these  prehire  agreements  were  respected  by 
both  labor  and  managenwnt  after  conkadors 
were  awarded  the  corwtruction  job. 

In  certain  cases,  the  Nattorwl  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  has  mied  tttat  prehire  agreements 
can  be  broken  t>y  the  employer  unieas  the 
union  can  prove  that  it  has  majority  support 
This  gave  rise  to  the  secorxl  issue  wt«ch  ttiis 
bin  seeks  to  address.  That  is  the  problem  of 
doutjie  breasting. 

Double  breaskng  occurs  wftan  a  company 
that  has  a  collective-bargaining  agreement 
with  a  unioi.  establishes  a  second  company 
that  is  operated  on  a  nonunion  t>asis.  This 
pradtoe  has  deprived  many  union  workers  of 
jotw  becauae  conkadors  contend  ttwt  the 
union  does  not  have  the  right  to  negotiate  for 
Its  workers  since  no  certificatton  election  has 
been  heW.  Since  ttwre  is  no  certification,  ttte 
prehire  agreement  is  voided  by  the  contractor 
once  the  iob  is  awarded,  and  the  second  norv 
union  company  is  used  to  do  the  job. 

This  situatton  is  intolerable  and  defies  ttie 
traditton  «ve  have  in  our  country  of  legally 
mandating  fair  labor  practices.  H.R.  281  will 
corred  tt>ese  injustices. 

H.R.  281  will  accord  prefiire  agreements  ttw 
same  legal  standing  as  other  labor  contracts. 
They  canrwt  be  txoken  unless  the  NLRB  corv 
ducts  an  election  and  certifies  that  a  matority 
of  the  emptoyees  in  an  appropriate  bargaining 
unit  have  seleded  anottier  union  to  represent 
ttiem  or  have  voted  agairwt  union  represente- 
tton. 

H.R.  281  will  also  restrict  companies'  ability 
to  form  nonunion  subsidiaries,  wtiich  have  al- 
towed  them  to  avoid  uaing  umon  labor.  Com- 
panies WiN  have  to  negotiate  with  unions  in  a 
geograpfvc  area  to  operate  nonunion  substoi- 
wies.  In  caaes  wtwre  a  company  does  not 
wish  to  do  this,  it  would  no  tonger  have  the 
ability  to  displace  union  woriiers  by  operating 
a  nonunion  company. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  legialatton.  As  the  ecorxxn- 
k:  t>ase  of  our  Natkxi  grows,  so  will  the  rate  of 
conskuction.  H.R.  281  vinll  eraure  that  con- 
struction workers  have  a  far  chance  to  share 
in  that  growth  by  hoWir>g  a  steady  job  and 
eamir>g  a  decent  and  fair  wage. 

Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Chaimwn.  I  riae  in  skong 
support  of  H.R.  281,  the  BuikJing  and  Con- 
strudton Labor  Law  Ameridments  of  1987, 
which  is  sorely  needed  to  dose  toopholea  in 
our  labor  law  wtiich  presently  allow  construc- 
tion companies  which  have  signed  legitimate 


unton  contracts  to  escape  tf>eir  obHgattona 
under  ttie  contracts  by  setting  up  nonunion 
subskiariea. 

This  year's  biH  has  been  carefully  crafted  to 
alleviate  many  of  the  concerns  expressed 
during  debate  on  the  legislatton  last  Congraaa. 
The  provistons  of  the  bill  apply  only  to  firms 
whfch  in  fad  shouW  be  considered  the  same 
company  for  labor  relattons  purposes.  To  be 
constoered  a  single  err^>k)yer,  entities  must 
meet  tf>e  stringent  test  of  having  sut>8tential 
common  owr>ership.  control  or  ntanagement 
arxl  must  t>e  pertorming  work  covered  by  a 
union  contrad  signed  by  one  of  the  entities, 
and  must  be  operating  in  the  geographk:  area 
covered  by  the  conkact  Tmly  separate  com- 
panies wouM  in  no  way  have  cdiedive  bar- 
gaining agreements  Imposed  upon  ttwm  and 
the  establishment  of  nonunion  sut)skliaries 
whtoh  do  not  undermine  the  temra  of  existing 
collective  bargaining  agreements  «wxito  not  be 
prevented  under  ttiis  legislatton. 

Further,  this  bill  does  not  require  employers 
to  eriter  into  prehire  agreements  against  tt»eir 
will.  However,  the  bill  does  prevent  emptoyers 
from  unilateraHy  withdrawing  from  agreements 
whtoh  have  been  signed  in  good  faith  whteh  is 
in  line  with  a  principle  that  has  prevtously 
been  established  by  the  Nattonal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  The  bill  also  requires  an  employ- 
er to  negotiate  with  the  unton  wtten  an  agree- 
ment expires,  unless  ttie  wortcers  Involved 
dedde  ottwrwise.  which  is  a  nomnal  standard 
for  cdlecttve  bargaining  agreements. 

The  uraque  circumstances  of  tt>e  construc- 
tion industry  mandate  that  construdton  em- 
ptoyers arid  unions  be  able  to  enter  into  pre- 
hire agreements  wittxxjt  formal  procedures  for 
hdding  unkxi  recognitton  eledtons.  Many 
times  a  conskudton  projed  is  completed  in 
less  time  ttian  it  takes  to  hdd  a  union  certifi- 
catton eledton.  Therefore,  prehire  agree- 
ments, and  ttie  right  to  enforce  ttiose  agree- 
ments, are  crucial  to  a  cortstrudton  worker's 
lawful  right  to  unton  representetton. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  H.R.  281 
wouto  not  deny  a  vrarker  the  right  to  dKXwe 
between  uriion  artd  nonunion  employment 
Construction  wortcers  wtx)  are  subjed  to  pre- 
hire agreements  can  demarto  decertiftoation 
elections  at  any  time  during  a  contrad's  term. 
Addittonally.  white  ttte  bill  does  require  env 
ptoyers  to  negotiate  with  ttw  unton  iwften  an 
agreement  expires,  It  does  not  require  tttat  ttw 
emptoyers  reach  agreement  on  a  new  corv 
tract 

M  is  unfortunate  that  so  much  misinforma- 
tton  in  regard  to  this  legislation  has  been  cir- 
culated recentty.  This  bill  is  desperately 
needed  to  coned  an  inequity  ttiat  is  causing  a 
great  deal  of  undue  hardship  for  ttiis  natton's 
construdton  woricers  and  I  strongly  urge  my 
cdleagues  to  give  ttieir  fuH  support  to  H.R. 
281. 

Mr  FEIGfHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  will 
vote  on  H.R.  281.  a  bill  of  crittoal  importance 
to  the  mitltons  of  working  men  arxj  women  in 
the  constnxrtton  Industry.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  its  passage. 

Unfortunately,  recent  NLRB  decisions  have 
created  a  virtual  blueprint  of  ways  for  corv 
skudton  irxlustry  emptoyers  to  evade  their 
cdlective  bargaining  obligattons.  In  parttoular. 
tttese  deasKxis  have  permitted  conkadors  to 


set  up  sham  nonunton  companies  solely  to 
transfer  work  from  their  union  operationa. 

This  expanded  pradtoe  of  double-braasling 
nagrantty  diaregards  ttie  intent  of  ttw  NLRA. 
In  order  to  reaffirm  ttiat  intent  H.R.  281  wouM 
make  such  double-breasting  illegal.  In  ao 
doing.  It  merely  requirea  an  employer  to  pro- 
vtoe  unton  benefits  to  its  emptoyees  perfomv 
ing  ttie  same  wortc  In  ttw  same  geographto 


H.R.  281  woukl  also  reaffimi  ttw 
charader  of  prefiire  agreements.  And  it  wcxjto 
make  dear  that  when  a  prehire  agreement 
expires,  the  emptoyer  must  sttll  bargain  with 
ttw  union.  If  employers  dto  not  have  to  re- 
sped  ttw  sanctity  of  these  agreerrwnts.  then 
they  couto  effectively  deny  workers  the  rigtit 
to  unton  representetton  that  is  guaranteed  by 
law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ttiis  bill  dews  not  impose  col- 
lective twrgaining  on  conkadors.  It  simply  as- 
sures that  emptoyers  in  the  construdton  in- 
dustry abide  b^  their  written  commitiTwnte.  I 
urge  my  cdleagues  to  vote  "yes"  on  H.R. 
281. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  bill,  H.R.  281.  This  legislation  wouM 
bring  about  drastic  changes  In  the  conskuc- 
tion  industry  that  wouto  be  detiimental  to  the 
Nation's  economy.  In  my  opiiiion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, our  economy  is  too  fragite  to  withstand 
the  disruptions  this  bill  wouto  cause. 

For  instance,  ttiis  bill  woukj  twn  dual  sfiops. 
wtiich  arose  as  a  dired  result  of  forces  of  the 
free  martcet  Over  ttw  past  several  decades 
the  construdton  indusky  has  evolved  from  a 
virtually  all-union  market  into  a  market  of  both 
unton  and  open  shops.  The  reason  for  this  is 
simple.  As  competition  from  abroad  began  to 
increase,  manufacturers  were  forcwd  to 
reduce  costs,  including  consbix:tion  costs. 
Open  shop  contractors,  wtw  were  abto  to  pro- 
vtoe  conskudton  servtoes  at  a  lower  cost 
began  to  increase  ttieir  share  of  the  maritet 
At  the  same  time,  unton  conkadors  wtw  were 
losing  ttieir  market  share  looked  for  ways  to 
increase  ttieir  kxislness.  As  a  result,  the  prac- 
tice of  ctoukrfe  breasting,  wtiereby  a  contrador 
owns  both  a  union  and  an  open  shop  arm. 
was  bom. 

The  elimination  of  dual  shops  woukJ  reduce 
a  contrador's  freedom  to  compete  in  these 
distind  martcets— unk>n  and  open  shop— 
wtiich  have  been  dtoteted  by  custorrwr  prefer- 
ence. This  elimination  of  dual  shops  will  cause 
disruptions  as  many,  many  ctouble-breasted 
conkadors  are  forced  to  reorganize  their  busi- 
nesses—some of  which  are  operated  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  It  wouto  also  discourage,  if  not 
eliminate,  "mixed  site"  projects  where  union 
and  open  shop  conkadors  wortc  side  by  skle. 
And.  at  the  heart  of  it  all.  ccxnpetition  brought 
on  by  ttw  presence  of  txjth  unton  and  open 
shop  ccxitradors  will  be  seriously  diminished. 
As  a  result  construction  servtoe  costs  will  in- 
crease. 

Because  ttiis  bill  requires  ttw  appltoation  of 
the  cdlective  bargaining  agreement  of  a  con- 
kadcx's  union  arm  to  its  open  shop  arm.  it  will 
also  result  in  compulsory  untonism.  Open 
shop  emptoyees  tocated  within  ttw  geographto 
area  described  by  ttw  conkact  wouto  be 
untonized  without  ever  having  ttw  opportunity 
to  vote  first  on  v»hether  ttwy  desired  union 
representetton.  The  implications  of  ttiis  are 


even  more  ptotaufKl  whan  orw  conaktora  tha 
fad  ttwt  many  of  ttw  Nalion'a  largest  doubla- 
breasted  conkadors  are  signatory  to  naltorv 
wtoe  agraamente. 

In  rigfit-to-work  Steles,  such  as  my  home 
Stete  d  Georgia,  this  aaped  d  the  bM  ia  par- 
ttcularty  troubleaome.  Many  open  sftop  em- 
ptoyees couM  be  dtaplaoed  from  wortc  Al- 
ttiough  employees  in  right-to-wortc  Statea, 
upon  appKOBtion  of  ttw  coHediva  bargaining 
agreement  ccxjM  nd  be  requirad  to  join  ttw 
unton.  ttwy  can  be  required  to  go  ttirough  a 
union  hiring  hall.  Most  cdiedive  bargaining 
agreements  contain  exduaive  hiring  haM  previ- 
sions. Thus,  the  emptoyer  is  required  to  obtain 
empk>yees  ttirough  the  uraon  hiririg  haH.  Nor>- 
unton  emptoyees,  despite  their  prior  work  sk- 
perience.  woukl  be  placed  at  ttw  txjttom  d 
ttw  seniority  list.  They  wouto  be  forced  to  go 
through  apprentice  programs  to  prove  they 
are  abto  to  do  ttw  job  ttwy  have  been  doing— 
and  wouto  be  required  to  take  a  sutwtantial 
cut  in  pay  during  ttw  apprenticeship.  In  addi- 
tion, given  the  discrimination  wfvch  occurs  in 
many  hiring  halls,  ttwre  is  littte  likelihood  ttwt 
ncxiunion  workers  wouto  be  treated  on  an 
equal  basis  with  kxigtime  union  memtwrs.  As 
a  result  many  nonunton  workers  may  never 
actually  be  referred  by  ttw  unton.  I  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  from  nonunion  workers  in 
my  disktot  who  fear  for  ttieir  livelihoods  if  ttiia 
bill  is  enaded. 

Another  asped  d  this  legislation  ttwt  d»- 
tajrtw  rrw  is  that  to  a  large  extent  ttw  second- 
ary boycott  afforded  to  certain  emptoyers 
wouto  be  eliminated.  Under  section  8(b)<4)  d 
ttw  National  Labor  Relation's  Act  a  labor 
unkm  may  not  picket  "neukal"  emptoyers  wfw 
are  nd  parties  to  the  primary  labor  dispute.  A 
unton  may.  however,  pitoket  an  employer  ottwr 
than  the  orw  with  wrhom  it  has  a  primary  dis- 
pute, if  those  emptoyers  togettwr  constitute  a 
singto  emptoyer.  Consequently,  ttw  expansion 
of  ttw  single  emptoyer  definition  wtiich  section 
2(a)  d  ttiis  bill  makes  wouto  necessarily  result 
in  ttw  elimination  d  the  safeguards  d  section 
8(b)(4)  for  those  emptoyers  who  faH  wittito 
ttiat  definitton.  There  can  be  littte  doubt  then, 
ttwt  ttiis  bill,  by  sweeping  more  and  more  env 
pk>yers  wittiin  ttie  single  emptoyer  definition, 
wouto  embroil  hittwr  to  neukal  emptoyers  in 
labor  diaputes.  This  expanded  ptoketiiig  car- 
ries with  it  ttw  serious  potential  frx  diarupttng 
our  economy. 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Chainrwn.  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  281.  ttw  buitoing  and  conskudton  in- 
dustry labor  law  amendments.  Ttiis  is  a  tiill 
whtoh  will  heto  ensure  ttwt  vvortcers  in  the  corv 
skudton  indusky  have  an  opportejnity  to  be 
represented  by  a  unton  if  they  desire,  and  to 
prevent  constructton  workers  from  being 
denied  their  right  to  union  representation. 

The  anti-double-breasting  provistons  d  the 
bill  are  designed  to  close  toophdes  in  labor 
law  which  preaentty  altow  construction  compa- 
nies which  have  signed  legitinwte  unton  con- 
tracrts  to  escape  ttwir  oliligations  under  ttw 
contracts  l)y  setting  up  stwm  nonunion  sutv 
stoiaries.  These  provisions  have  been  carefully 
drawn  so  as  to  apply  only  to  firms  wtiich  truly 
shouto  be  considered  ttw  sanw  enterprise  for 
labor  relations  purposes.  The  language  specif- 
ically stetes  that  only  firms  with  sutwtantial 
common  ovmership.  pertorming  work  covered 
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by  a  union  oonkaot  aigMd  by  on*  of  iw  ««■ 
iM.  and  opwaing  m  «w  Mm*  tiougiapWc 
•TM  commA  by  «w  union  oonlraol,  ara  oow- 
arad  by  tw  lifw.  TItaaa  aMngani  raqi*«nwn«a 
would  obMioualy  not  Intpoaa  ooiac»«bargain- 
ing  aoivamanli  on  tnily  aaparala,  M^Mndanl 
conipaniaak  or  prawam  ttia  aatabiiahmant  of 
nonunion  contpamaak 

By  Vw  aMM  tolian.  Vw  aacHon  of  tfw  bM 
Jiiino  irrX  praNra  aqroawnta  doaa  not  ra- 
qulra  any  an^toyan  to  aniar  Into  auch  agraa- 
:  ttwtr  «a  RatMT,  Vw  b«  timply 


mg  ftom  agraamanii  ttMt  »wy  hawa  iignad  In 
good  wm.  and  raqulraa  tia  amptoyar  to  nago- 
wIV)  •«  union  whan  an  agraamant  ax- 
hwoiwad 


ol  ttiaaa  oonoapta  la  baaad  on  any- 
Mrv  but  longatandfcm  prinolpiaa  of  labor  law 
i^ipiad  to  tha  unlqua  droumalancaa  of  tha 
conakudion  Muaky.  Oflan.  K  taiiaa  mora 
lima  to  hotd  a  union  oarWIcaion  atacllon  than 
II  doaa  to  connifala  a  oonalruclion  proiacl 
Thua.  wfttwut  praNra  agraamania  and  tha 
douMa  braaattng  prawiaiona.  conalruclion 
worlHfa  can  ba  affadiwaiy  daniad  tha  right  to 
union  lapraaanlallon  guarantoart  by  law. 

TNa  bM  doaa  not  foroa  worfcara  to  fonn  a 
unioa  N  (^waa  tham  ttia  opMon  and  •raadom  of 
choioa  ttMl  Amartcan  workara  ara  andWad  to. 
TTria  ba  oflara  an  fenportam  prolacion  to  our 
oonalruclion  worfcara.  and  I  urga  Ma  adoplioa 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  ft*.  Chainnan.  I  riaa  today  In 
oppoaWon  to  H.R.  281.  tha  BuMtog  and  Con- 
atrudion  Indualry  Labor  Law  Amandmants  of 
1967. 

KR.  261  would  leglaiaH  what  many  uniona 
hawa  Mad  to  aocomplah  In  iha  oolacliwa  bar- 
giMng  prooaai.  It  would  mate  N  Magal  tor 
oonabudion  company  ownara  to  oparato  a 
doubia  braartad.  or  dual  ifwp,  company.  A 
dual  ihop  oonalati  of  two  aaparata  oparationa 
uaing  two  dMarant  labor  prooaduraa.  TNa  bM 
thia  arrangamant  ar«d  tarcaa  marv 
to  automrtcaiy  raoogniia  a  union 
la  amptoyaaa  hava  not  volad  tor 
H  And  IhaTa  not  al.  Tha  union  contract  wM 
b*  toroad  on  nonunion  aialar  companlaa  no 
matlar  whara  thay  ara  localad  in  tha  UnMad 
Stalaa,  If  tha  comractor  haa  a  national  agraa- 
manL  N  thara  la  no  national  agraamant.  then 
tha  coladiwa  bargaining  agraamant  of  one 
iiatar  company  wM  be  automaMcaNy  impoaad 
on  al  olhar  aialar  companlaa  m  tha  aama  gao- 
graphicai  area. 

Proponanta  of  thia  lagiaiatlon  contend  that 
conkactora  operating  dual  ahopa  or  double- 
Uaaitjng  oorilracta  abuae  the  ayitam  by  lurv 
ning  aham  oparationa.  But  m  tha  laat  3  yeara. 
only  107  out  of  over  100.000  unfair  or  labor 
pradioa  cfwrgaa  that  ware  Nad  with  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Ratationa  Boanl  dealt  with  the 
dual  alwp  laaua. 

Paaaaga  of  thia  bW  would  dapriva  conalnjc- 
tion  ampioyaea  of  that  right  to  aaiact  or  reject 
union  membership.  It  wM  daaboy  new  job  op- 
portunWaa.  It  removea  oompalltivaneei  from 
the  oonelnjction  Indualry  which  would  inflate 
conatmcion  coata;  arKt  craato  ttw  poaatoWty 
of  common  aMua  pidtelir^ 

ftlany  people  invoived  in  buainaaa  have  indl- 
catad  their  concern  to  me  that  thia  legMation 
severely  Impedes  an  employers  abiity  to 
make  competitive  management  deciaions.  In 


fact,  the  threat  that  thia  bin  wHI  paaa  haa 
cauaafl  large  conabuction  coroactors  to  back 
out  of  muN^-Slala  labor  agraemenla. 

I  bilawa  thM  H.R.  261.  If  passed,  would 
glw*  tha  Fadaral  Qovammanl  far  too  much  au- 
thorHy  In  determining  buainaaa  and  labor  prac- 
tloaa.  An  axcalant  edNorial  in  tha  WaN  Street 
Journal  alao  mdcee  the  caae  againat  H.R.  281 
wid  I  aubmit  the  wtide  for  the  Record  with 
the  hope  that  aN  my  oolaagues  wM  reed  the 
md  be  perauaded  to  vote  wttii  me 
H.R.  261. 

[From  the  WaU  Street  Joum*l.  Apr.  29. 

1M7] 

A  Hass  Law  roa  HAasBATS 

Brlcka  *  Mortar  Inc.  let  us  tmadne.  la  a 
ooiwtnictlon  firm  with  two  analler  •ubaidi- 
arlea— one  unlonlaort,  the  other  not  The 
unkmlaed  mlMkUary  usually  handles 
projects  In  Northeastern  cities,  where 
unions  tend  to  dominate  local  construction 
and  closed  shops  are  the  rule.  The  nonun- 
tonlaed  subsidiary  mostly  does  work  In  the 
South,  wliere  uniona  exercise  conalderably 
leas  taifluooce  and  open  abopa  are  common. 

A  connict  arises  when  BAM  wins  a  con- 
tract for  a  project  In  the  Midwest.  It  picks 
Its  lower-cost  nonunion  sulMtdlary  for  the 
jot>.  But  union  offldala  cry  foul,  chardnc 
unfair  "double-breaatinc"  (steering  work  to 
a  nonunion  shop  that  would  otherwiae  to  to 
a  union  shop),  and  fUe  a  complaint  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

What  U  the  NLRB'a  ruling?  Rlcht  now.  It 
Ukely  would  l>e  In  favor  of  BAM.  Federal 
labor  law  permlta  double-breaatinc  ao  long 
aa  a  construction  firm  does  not  deliberately 
create  a  sulwldlary  to  circumvent  union 
agreements.  But  legislation  wending  Ito  way 
through  CongreM  would  effectively  outlaw 
double-breasting 

The  leglslaUon.  HJl.  281  arKl  S.  402.  would 
achieve  this  by  redefining  "single  employ- 
er." Contractors  like  the  hypothetical  BAM. 
now  classified  as  multlple-conatructlon 
firms,  would  be  reclassified  aa  single  em- 
ployers if  they  were  "performing  or  other- 
wise conducting  or  aupervlalnc  the  same  or 
similar  work,  in  the  aame  or  in  different  ge- 
ograplilc  areas,  and  having— directly  or  indi- 
rectly—sulistantlal  common  ownership, 
common  managnnent  or  common  control." 

The  double-lweasUng  t>an  la.  not  aurpris- 
Ingly.  Iieing  promoted  by  organised  labor.  It 
ultimately  could  require  newly  reclassified 
aingle  employers  to  impose  compulsory  un- 
loniam  on  workers  for  all  sutwldiarles  if  a 
union  had  a  contract  at  one  site.  Workers  at 
other  aubsidiaries  would  not  t>e  permitted  to 
vote  for  an  open  shop.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
posed new  law  would  forbid  so-called  "merit- 
shop"  operations  where  union  and  nonunion 
contractors  work  side  by  aide  at  conatruc- 
Uon  altea.  The  elimination  of  merit  ahops 
means  less  competition  for  closed  ahops  and 
higher  construction  costs. 

The  law  la  written  in  auch  a  way  that 
"common  aitua"  and  "multlaltua"  picket- 
ing—currently illegal  In  the  Induatry— would 
be  permitted.  Aggrieved  uniona  would  be 
able  to  ahut  down  entire  construction  aitea 
even  if  they  have  a  dlapute  with  only  a 
single  ButKontractor. 

The  aponaor  of  the  House  bill.  Rep.  Wil- 
liam Clay  (D..  Mo.).  inslsU  that  the  legisla- 
tion merely  requires  that  conatructlon-ln- 
dustry  employers  "live  up  to  their  contrac- 
tual agreementa."  But  there  la  little  evi- 
dence that  they  are  not  doing  that.  Of  the 
more  than  100.000  complalnU  of  unfair 
labor  practices  received  by  the  NLRB  be- 
tween October  1M3  and  July  liMia.  rougtUy 


100  concerned  illegal  double-breasting.  Of 
these  double-breaatlng  complaints,  nearly 
half  were  ultimately  withdrawn  by  the 
unions. 

Construction  unions  are  clearly  trying  to 
rebuild  their  drasttcally  reduced  member- 
ahips  through  the  force  of  leglalation.  But 
we  wonder  how  many  conatruction  workers 
want  to  go  back  to  the  daya  when  they  had 
juicy  union  contracta  but  no  work  because 
they  had.  In  effect,  priced  themaelves  out  of 
the  market.  It  aounda  to  ua  aa  if  Rep.  Clay 
and  others  are  strUUng  a  blow  for  the 
uniona,  but  against  the  job  interests  of  con- 
atruction workers  themselves. 

Mr  MILLER  of  CaHfomia.  ft4r.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  support  of  H.R.  281,  ttw  Conatruction 
Industry  Labor  Law  Amendments  of  1967. 

This  is  very  important  leglalation  for  mem- 
bers of  the  buHdtog  tradea  in  my  dlstoct  Tha 
practice  of  double  breaating— setting  up  sepa- 
rate, nonunion  subsidiaries  to  avoid  union 
contracts — urxtermirws  the  collective-t>ergain- 
ing  system  and  jeopardizes  tfte  iivelihooda  of 
tfiouaivKte  of  members  of  ttie  construction 
trades  in  Contra  Costa  County. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  made  a  number  of 
efforts  to  support  tfie  rtgtits  of  men  arxt 
women  in  ttw  buiking  trades.  Several  yeers 
ago,  we  unsucceaatulty  sought  paaaage  of  the 
situs  picketing  law.  In  the  last  Cortgreas,  we 
attempted  to  pass  an  earlier  version  of  ttw  bW 
wttich  ia  before  us  today. 

Unfortunately,  both  those  efforts  failed.  And 
in  tfw  intervening  years,  ttw  ecorxxnic  condi- 
tnn  Of  the  trades,  and  the  stability  of  the 
unions  wtiich  represent  tfKwe  workers,  have 
twen  significantly  urxiermirwd. 

That  situation  has  come  about  becauae  of 
ttw  weakening  of  ttw  economy  in  gerwral, 
wtiich  has  produced  an  erxxmous  pool  of 
lessor  skilled,  nonunion  workers  wtw  are  wIN- 
ing  to  work  for  far  less  ttwn  ttw  estat)lisfwd 
rate  in  s  pertkxUar  area.  And  ttw  existerxw  of 
double  breaating  contributes  sutntanbally  to 
ttw  problem  t>y  permittirig  a  device  by  wtiich 
many  of  tt>ose  lesser  skilled  and  unorganized 
workers  can  be  brought  into  direct  competition 
with  the  organized  tradaa. 

In  my  own  district  we  have  aeen  a  new 
threat  to  the  buitoing  trades  in  the  form  of  a 
joint  venture  Korean-American  steel  company 
which  has  stgrwd  ttw  biggest  nonunion  corv 
struction  contract  in  ttw  history  of  the  State. 
Many  of  ttw  workers  wtw  will  be  hired  t>y  ttw 
contractor,  an  out-of-State  nonurson  sfiop, 
and  ttw  subcontractors  wiH  be  nonunion.  Ttwy 
will  work  at  wages  and  berwfrt  levels  which 
will  depresa  wagea  for  the  entire  San  Franda- 
co  Bay  area. 

It  is  deer  ttwt  unless  the  laws  afford  con- 
struction workers  an  opportunity  to  secure 
contracts  wittxxjt  facing  such  undercutting 
mettxxis  as  double  breaating.  the  conatructton 
trades  will  disappear.  Arxi  if  that  happens,  ttw 
effect  will  be  felt  In  every  congressional  dis- 
trid  in  this  country  wtiich  depends  on  ttw 
good  wages  of  ttw  buiMing  trades  to  support 
local  txisirwas. 

The  bHI  requires  that  multiple  business  enti- 
ties in  ttw  buiMing  or  construction  ir>dustry 
must  be  considered  a  single  employer  for  pur- 
poses of  labor  law,  provided  ttwt  the  fdkMving 
conditions  are  met  Ttwre  is  dired  or  indired 
subatantial  common  ownerstvp,  contrd,  or 
managenwnt;  ttw  entities  perform  work  «wttiln 
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covered  by  a  ooHadiva 
ignad  by  one  of  the 
enlWea:  and  ttw  work  la  of  a  type  covered  by 


Flmw  conaidarad  to  be  aingle  eniptoyers 
under  ttw  bM  wouM  be  requirad  to  appty  ttw 
tarma  of  a  ooHacttve  bargaining  agreement 
signed  by  one  subaUlary  to  all  ottwr  aubakSar- 
iaa  which  meat  ttw  teala  daacribad  above. 

The  bM's  provialona  relating  to  ttw  detanni- 
nation  of  single  employer  status  do  not  apply 
to  emptoyera  outaide  ttw  construction  Indua- 
lry 

The  bHI  alao  prohtoits  conatrudkxi  industry 
emptoyers  who  have  entered  into  a  legal  pre- 
t*e  agreenwnt  from  rebuiMtog  ttwt  agreement 
prior  to  Ha  expiration  date.  The  term  "pra-hire 
agreement"  refers  to  agreementa  between 
corwtruction  firms  and  uniorw  entered  into 
prtor  to  ttw  start  of  a  corwtruction  job  under 
whk:h  ttw  employer  agrees  to  uae  unton  labor 
and  to  abide  by  wages  and  corKStiora  of  an>- 
ptoyment  agreed  upon. 

Under  ttw  bill,  an  emptoyer  wouM  be  re- 
leased from  a  pretwe  agreement  prior  to  expi- 
ration only  if  ttw  National  Labor  Relations 
Boerd  [NLRB]  conducts  an  election  and  certi- 
fies ttwt  a  majority  of  ttw  empkiyees  in  an  ap- 
propriate bargaining  unit  have  selectad  an- 
ottwr  union  to  represent  them  or  have  voted 
against  union  representetnn. 

The  proviatona  of  ttw  bilt  on  repudiation  of 
pre-hire  agreements  simply  establish  in  law 
ttw  most  recent  mlinQ  of  the  NLRB  on  this 
issue. 

Finally,  ttw  bill  specifies  ttwt  employers  in 
ttw  construction  industry  are  required  to  bar- 
gain with  union  representetives  upon  expira- 
tion of  pre-tiire  agreements,  unless  the  em- 
ployees involved  vote  in  an  NLRB  election  to 
be  represented  by  another  union  or  not  to  be 
repreeented  by  any  union  at  aN.  Thia  proviston 
does  not  require  ttw  emptoyer  to  sign  a  new 
agreement;  rattwr,  rt  simply  requirea  ttw  env 
ployer  to  enter  into  good  faitti  bargaining  over 
a  new  agraenwnt 

%M.  Ctwirman,  we  cannot  abandon  ttw  nwn 
and  wonwn  of  ttw  buikjing  trades.  We  cannot 
allow  ttw  continued  use  of  devkws  which 
weaken  ttw  atxiity  of  the  trades  to  colledively 
twrgain  and  to  support  ttw  well-being  and  ttw 
standard  of  living  of  their  memtwrs. 

H.R.  281  is  an  overdue  bill  wtvch  deserves 
our  aupport  arxl  \wtiich  should  become  law  this 
yew.  I  urge  all  of  my  cdleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  voting  for  H.R.  281. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  our  great  Nation 
was  founded  upon  ttw  principle  of  indivkJual 
freedom  of  choice  and  opportunity.  I  am 
deeply  cortcemed  ttwt  certain  Members  of 
ttiis  body  are  yet  again  promoting  legislation 
ttwt  if  enacted,  will  restrid  ttm  freedom  of 
choice  for  many  American  conattudton  wort(- 
era. 

H.R.  281,  ttw  conatructton  induatty  labor  law 
ametvlments,  wouM,  among  ottwr  ttiings, 
extend  ttw  collecttve  bargaining  agreement  of 
a  union  shop  operation  to  cover  nonunton  em- 
ptoyees  of  an  open  shop  operation,  provkled 
ttwt  both  operations  perform  the  sanw  or 
similar  wori(  urvler  common  ownerstiip  or  corv 
trd  of  a  single  emptoyer. 

In  effect  Mr.  Chairman,  ttiis  means  ttwt 
H.R.  281  wouU  require  ttwt  nonunion  emptoy- 
ees  betong  to  a  labor  union,  whtoh  indudes 


forced  payment  of  union  duea,  ragardtoaa  of 
wtwttwr  an  emptoyee  diooeea  or  deaires 
auch  membership  or  repreaentation.  Leglala- 
tion ttwt  forces  membership  in  any  organiza- 
tion is  dangerous  and  goes  against  ttw  very 
principles  on  which  our  country  was  founded. 

Dual  shop  operations  have  wittwtood  legal 
dwllenge  in  the  past  and  legal  precedent  al- 
lowing dual  shop  operatiorw,  so  long  as  ttw 
day  to  day  operations  are  whdiy  separate, 
has  been  established.  Ctose  study  of  ttw  en- 
forcement of  ttw  separation  requirenwnt  over 
ttw  years  will  reveal  that  such  enforcement 
haa  been  tinwiy  and  conaiatent  in  provMing 
protection  againat  ttw  sfwm  operatiorw.  which 
apparentty  so  concern  H.R.  281  proponents. 

Outtawing  all  dual  shop  operations  in  order 
to  address  concerns  about  stwm  operations  is 
sort  of  like  attecking  a  shadow  with  a  nuclear 
missile,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  actually  a  Nttte 
light  wroukj  more  ttwn  do  the  job. 

In  my  view,  if  a  ftAember  of  tttis  body  ttuly 
supports  efforts  to  improve  ttw  competitive 
position  of  ttw  United  States,  ttwn  he  or  she 
cannot  justify  support  for  restrictive  and  far- 
readiing  nweaures  like  H.R.  281. 

Passage  of  H.R.  281  or  similar  legislation 
will  force  drastic  changes  in  ttw  U.S.  consttuc- 
tion  industry  generally,  resulting  In  increased 
operating  costs  for  U.S.  corrtradors  and  de- 
creaaed  opportunity  for  U.S.  constmction 
workers.  And  will  it  stop  witti  the  consttuction 
induatty? 

I  sincerely  hope  ttwt  as  we  celebrate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Corwtitution  this 
year,  my  colleagues  wrill  not  altow  passage  of 
legislation  which  resttk:ts  ttw  freedom  of 
dwice  and  opportunity  so  deeply  rooted  in 
American  history. 

I  urge  my  cdleagues  to  oppose  H.R.  281. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chaimwn,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  281,  construction  Industry  latxx 
law  amendrrwnta.  Ttiis  measure  would  restore 
ttw  meaning  and  intem  of  ttw  Wagner  Act  an 
ad  which  has  served  as  ttw  protector  of 
union  workers  in  ttw  construction  Irxlustiy. 

Wrthin  ttw  paat  several  years  ttw  consttuc- 
tion indusby,  witti  ttw  help  of  ttw  National 
Lat>or  Relations  Board  and  the  courts,  has 
denied  workers  their  basic  right  to  obtain  corv 
ttads  ttwt  will  guarantee  ttwm  job  security. 
Congress  guaranteed  this  right  in  1959,  wtwn 
it  auttKXized  pretiire  agreements  which  wouto 
altow  construction  unurw  to  enter  into  binding 
agreements  *vith  emptoyers.  At  present  con- 
sttuction companies  are  altowed  to  avoid  such 
agreements  because  unions  have  to  prove 
ttwt  ttwy  have  majority  support  at  all  sites 
every  3  monttw.  This  makes  for  a  tenuous  sit- 
uation, at  best  for  constnx^tion  projects  take 
at  least  6  months  or  more  to  complete. 

Anottwr  disturbing  practice  allowed  by  Na- 
tional Labor  Boanl  is  double  breasting.  Under 
ttiis  practice  construction  companies  aet  up 
subakSaries  ttwt  are  not  covered  by  union 
conttBdaarki  tranafer  wort(  from  ita  unton  site 
to  ttwir  nonunion  sites. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  281,  I  tolly  support 
ttiis  measure  and  urge  its  swift  adoption.  I  be- 
lieve Its  enadment  is  necessary  because  it 
makes  pretiire  agreements  binding  on  emptoy- 
ers. It  will  restore  workers'  ability  to  enforce 
emptoyers'  compliance  with  such  agreementa 
and  erwUe  ttwm  to  bargain  with  ttw  company 


upon  axpiratton  of  the  agraamant  in  which  the 
proved  waa  to  be  complatad. 

Paaaage  of  this  bM  aM  alevato  unton  agree- 
menta to  equal  atataja  of  other  ooHecttve-twr- 
gaining  agreements. 

Mr.  RELOS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  aa  I  dU  juat  Htfle 
more  than  a  year  ago,  I  muat  riaa  In  oppoai- 
tion  to  H.R.  281,  ttw  Conattudton  induatty 
Latxx  Law  Amendments  of  1987. 

Before  I  state  my  reaaon  for  oppoaing  H.R. 
281. 1  want  to  say  ttwt  I  am  nd  anttunton.  but 
I  do  support  dioice  in  the  decision  for  unton 
represerrtation.  Untorw  historically  have  played 
an  important  rote  througlKMt  the  wortd  in  im- 
proving working  conditiona.  I  do  racogniaa  ttw 
tremendoua  contributtora  ttw  members  of  our 
skilled  trades  have  made  toward  ttw  high  pro- 
ductivity and  quality  found  in  ttw  conatruction 
induatty  in  ttw  United  Statea.  By  my  adtona.  I 
aim  to  ensure  ttwt  the  high  productivity  and 
quality  continue  unabated. 

H.R.  281  wouM  redefine  a  aingle  emptoyer 
as  one  wtw  has  dired  of  indreded  first  aub- 
stantial  common  owrrwrstiip;  second,  common 
misnagement  or  ttiird,  common  control  d  re- 
lated activities.  The  effed  of  ttiis  redefinition 
wouM  be  ttwt  ttw  emptoyees  d  ao^lafinad 
"single  emptoyers"  wouM  be  forced  to  eMtwr 
accept  unnn  representation  or  be  denied 
unton  represerrtation.  I  do  nd  believe  ttiia  is 
an  acceptatile  situation. 

Supporters  of  H.R.  281  daim  ttwt  employ- 
ers can  avdd  conttadual  obHgatiorw  under  a 
cdledive  bargaining  agreement  by  estabtstv 
ing  nonunkxi  errtities.  This  assertion  is  false. 
The  record  d  cases  heard  before  ttw  National 
Labor  Relatiorw  Board  sutwtantiataa  that  cur- 
rent law  already  protects  against  auch  < 
The  deltoate  balance  whk:h  h 
achieved  by  the  NLRB  and  the  courta  under 
current  law  accounts  for  faimeas  wtiie  aitnui- 
taneously  recognizing  ttw  ttansient  and  in- 
creasingly competitive  nature  d  ttw  constrtio- 
tion  industry. 

I  fear  that  enadment  d  H.R.  281  wodd  ae- 
riously  upad  ttiis  defecate  balance.  Ttw  con- 
struction industty  in  recent  years  has  grown 
and  changed  substantially  due  to  natiral  re- 
sponses to  internal  and  external  condMtona. 
Instead  of  imposing  furttwr  dworienting 
change,  I  believe  ttw  reaponae  ahodd  be 
greater  cooperation  wittiin  ttw  framework  d 
present  law. 

In  Texas  particuiariy.  ttiis  is  nd  ttw  time  to 
impose  unaubatantiatod  changaa  witti  pro- 
found economk:  impfecatiorw  on  a  major  Indua- 
tty. Present  law  altows  for  ttw  optimum  sitija- 
tion  for  both  emptoyers  and  emptoyeea.  It 
stwdd  nd  tw  chariged. 

I  received  numerous  letters  from  consttuc- 
tion induatty  amptoyoos  and  emptoyers  aKke 
urging  me  to  vote  agairwt  ttiia  bM. 

Envtoyees  saw  ttwy  dkl  nd  want  ttwir  right 
to  chooae  whettwr  to  work  union  or  nonunton 
to  be  taken  away  from  them,  ftitoreover,  em- 
ptoyers sato  enactment  d  H.R.  281  wouM  In- 
crease ttwir  costs  considerably  and  harm  ttwir 
compettttveness.  undermining  furttwr  produc- 
tivity gairw  and  devetopmerrt.  These  are  more 
ttwn  adequate  reaaons  for  nd  making  an  un- 
founded, fundamental  change  in  our  labor 
lawa. 

Therefore,  I  must  oppoae  H.R.  281  in  ttw  in- 
tareata  d  ensuring  the  indnridual's  rigtit  to 
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htoorlwr 


rvpraMnUMlon  and  of  nwln- 
In  oontkucion  In- 


dMky  Wbor 
gnN»«)  wd  wonomic  d»xwlopnwnt.  Both  of 
ttMM  Mpacti  I  «n  flMwtng  to  prolact  ar«  fun- 
dMiwnW  to  Vw  oommiMd  mdMdual  and  cot- 
tociM  pRMpMty  of  ttw  Unitod  SMM. 

Mm  9CHNEI0ER.  Mr.  CMmwn,  I  ivould 
■w  to  trtw  «  mowwnt  to  m^nn  my  poaWon 
on  KR.  281.  •»•  Conafcucion  Indualry  Labor 
Law  Amandmama  of  1987.  It  la  daar  to  ow 
ttwt  m«iy  changM  Imv«  ocawd  ainoa  ttw 
piiirp-  of  »w  L«ndnm-CMflon  Act  m  1050. 
and  Ihaaa  changoa  and  ttia  way  in  «Mc»)  may 
anad  ««a  oonakudon  Induatry  tfKMM  ba  da- 
balad  Thara  ara  oomractof*  In  my  State  who 
«•  m  tkono  oppoaNion  to  tf*  lagWrton.  and 


ly  airport  N.  Aa  a  laglalator.  I  don't  hava  ttw 
hMvy  of  tMng  a  poaMon  on  tNa  bM  puraly  on 
of   wtwao   Maraat   ara    aarvad. 

I  muat  took  at  ttw  Natory  of  ttta  lagia- 

tia  currant  Ubor  managamant 

and  ooma  to  a  conduaton  about  Hw 

I  impact  of  ttia  law. 
Congraaamuat  dalarmina  whathar  tha  pro- 
todion  of  Uta  oonatrudton  Muatry  to  ba  rap- 
raaantod  undar  a  pr»Wra  agraamant.  aa  origl- 
niiy  Mandad  by  Congraaa  in  1968,  haa 
otwngad.  TTvough  NLRB  and  court  rulnga. 
•wbaianoa  struck  in  Itw  Landrum-GrWan  Act 
•Nftod  to  favor  ttw  conatrucMon  induatry.  Tbo 
oonatructhxi  induatry  took  advarNaga  of  ttwaa 
nJngi  to  Incraaaa  thair  bargaMn( 
owar  untona.  aa  w«  wouM  axpaet  H  to.  I 
•wt  H.R.  261  rapraaanta  a  tagNhnal 
to  raatora  ttta  original  oongraaatonal  mtanL  To 
ralum  to  ttia  atandard  that  aanMd  labor  and 
mwi^jamant  in  tha  oonalructton  induatry  for 
mora  ttian  two  dacadaa  aftar  its  paaaage  in 
1960  ia  not  rawoMtonary.  It  ia  atao  not  without 
conaaquancaa.  but  thoao  conaaquancaa  ara 
maant  to  raaWct  tha  balanca  balwaan  labor 
wA  managamant  in  tha  oonalructton  indualry. 
Tha  b^wtoa  la  navar  parfact  in  an  advaraarW 
lalattonaWp.  but  tha  oonoama  of  both  aklaa 
hcva  baan  expraaaad  on  tha  ftoor  today  and  I 
faal  that  H.R.  281  movaa  ua  back  into  that 
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Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chaimuui.  I  jrleld 
the  balance  of  our  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  MIchisan  [Mr.  Fy>iu>]. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mlchican.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time. 

I  riae  in  support  of  HJl.  281.  al- 
though aa  one  who  haa  worked  with 
this  legislation  for  a  numl>er  of  yean. 
I  have  had  some  difficulty  following 
the  arguments  coming  from  over  here 
on  my  left,  some  very  far  left. 

I  am  caused  today  to  think  of  the 
little  fellow  in  the  cartoon  strip  Bloom 
County. 

He  has  a  lot  of  anxieties  from  time 
to  time  that  are  triggered  when  he 
goes  home  and  goes  to  his  bed.  and 
these  anxieties  come  out  of  the  closet 
in  the  form  of  very  wicked-looking 
monsters. 


I  have  seen.  I  think,  the  Bloom 
County  symtevme  at  work  over  here 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

In  1959.  the  Congress  passed,  and 
President  Eisenhower  signed,  the  Lan- 
drum-Orif fin  Act.  That  was  not  known 
as  a  great  prolabor  piece  of  legislation. 

It  is  still  remembered,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  a  piece  of  legislation  in  which 
labor  felt  it  took  Its  lumps:  but  never- 
theless, that  was  the  change  In  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  that  was 
intended  to  straighten  out  the  prol>- 
lems  that  this  legislation  is  addressing 
Itaelf  to  with  reapect  to  the  building 
and  construction  industry. 

They  were  Intended  to  stabiliiie 
latior  relations  within  the  industry, 
and  to  protect  the  ability  of  workers  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. Plain,  simple,  and  honest, 
that  is  the  way  they  were  sold.  That  is 
the  way  we  l>elieved  it  to  be. 

The  newly  constituted  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  unfortu- 
nately been  misapplying  that  law.  By 
permitting  employers  through  the 
practice  of  double  breasting  to  renege 
on  bargaining  agreements  that  they 
have  previously  voluntarily  entered 
into,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  effectively  destabilized 
labor  relations  In  the  Industry,  and 
has  denied  the  construction  workers 
the  rights  Congress  and  President  Ei- 
senhower expected  them  to  have. 

I  always  believed  that  in  a  moral  so- 
ciety, a  promise  is  a  promise.  I  have 
the  old-fashioned  belief  that  our  coun- 
try is  made  stronger  when  our  social 
institutions,  both  public  and  private, 
encourage  individuals  to  live  up  to 
their  agreements. 

The  policies  of  the  NLRB  encourage 
just  the  opposite.  The  double  breast- 
ing H.R.  281  would  outlaw  is  nothing 
more  than  a  legal  shell  game  whereby 
contractors  are  permitted  to  break 
their  promises,  to  avoid  commitments 
they  have,  themselves,  voluntarily  en- 
tered into.  This  practice  is  especially 
pernicious  in  the  field  of  labor  rela- 
tions where,  due  to  competitive  pres- 
sures, the  ability  of  one  contractor  to 
escape  its  commitments  to  workers 
forces  others  to  follow  suit. 

There  is  no  Justification  for  permit- 
ting the  people  who  break  their  word 
to  have  an  unfair  advantage  over  the 
people  who  keep  their  word. 

Contractors  are  not  compelled  to 
enter  into  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments. Nor  is  the  scope  of  the  agree- 
ment predetermined  by  law  or  any 
other  factor.  These  are  voluntary 
agreements  mutually  negotiated  with 
the  union.  If  the  contractor  feels  it 
could  better  compete  on  a  nonunion 
basis,  the  contractor  is  free  to  do  so.  It 
doesn't  have  to  agree  to  anything.  If 
the  contractor  wishes  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  that  is  only  applicable  to  a 
portion  of  the  work  it  performs,  the 
contractor  is  free  to  do  so.  H.R.  281 
will  not  limit  that  freedom. 


But  once  a  contractor  signs  an  agree- 
ment and  makes  a  promise  to  hire  its 
employees  through  a  union  hiring 
hall,  and  pay  union  wages,  the  law 
should  require  it  to  stand  behind  its 
promise  and  to  live  up  to  its  commit- 
ment. 

Contrary  to  what  some  have 
claimed.  H.R.  281  does  not  have  the 
effect  of  imposing  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  on  "independent"  or 
"separate"  business  entities  In  the  con- 
struction industry.  This  bill  is  aimed 
specifically  at  related— not  independ- 
ent—business entities.  The  practice  of 
double  breasting  in  the  construction 
industry  is  well  known  and  well  under- 
stood. Ownership  of  a  small  share  of 
stock  in  another  company,  member- 
ship on  the  board  of  directors  of  a 
bank  mailing  loans  to  another  compa- 
ny, or  a  typical  contract  between  a 
general  contractor  and  an  Independent 
subcontractor  do  not  satisfy  the  defi- 
nition of  single  employer  in  section 
2(a)  of  this  bill. 

As  is  clearly  stated  on  page  13  of  the 
report  accompanying  this  bill,  several 
factors,  including  substantial  common 
ownership  substantial  common  man- 
agement, and  substantial  common  con- 
trol must  be  viewed  in  the  aggregate  in 
determining  single  employer  status. 
Only  upon  examination  of  the  totality 
of  relevant  circumstances,  where  it  is 
shown  that  the  relationship  between 
the  two  is  not  an  independent  one,  can 
single  employer  status  be  found. 

This  bill  is  not  about  common-situs 
picketing,  right-to-work  laws,  or  any  of 
the  other  red  herrings  being  tossed 
around.  It  is  about  honesty  and  the 
ability  of  unions  and  construction 
workers  to  make  contractors  live  up  to 
their  promises.  Vote  for  honesty  in 
collective  bargaining.  Vote  for  H.R. 
281. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  now  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment,  and  each  section  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read. 

No  amendments  are  in  order  except 
those  amendments  printed  in  the 
"Amendments"  portion  of  the  Coii- 
OKXSSiOHAi.  Record  on  or  before  June 
16,  1987. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  t>e  referred  to  u  the  "Bulldins  and 
Construction  Industry  Labor  Law  Amend- 
ments of  1987". 

PASI.IAMKWTMIT  IHQUnT 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  sUte  it. 


Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  several  amendments  to  section  2 
of  the  bill. 

If  one  amendment  is  to  subsection 
(b)  of  the  section,  does  that  preclude 
an  amendment  thereafter  to  subsec- 
Uon  (a)? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
amendments  to  section  1.  the  Clerk 
will  designate  section  2. 

The  text  of  section  2  Is  as  follows: 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  3(3)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  (39  U.S.C.  163(3))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Any  two  or  more 
business  entitles  engaged  primarily  In  the 
buUdlng  and  construction  Industry,  per- 
forming work  within  the  geographical  area 
covered  by  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment to  which  any  of  the  entities  Is  a  party, 
performing  the  type  of  work  deacril>ed  in 
such  agreement,  and  having,  directly  or  in- 
directly— 

"(I)  sulwtantial  common  ownership; 

"(3)  substantial  common  management:  or 

"(3)  substantial  common  control; 
shall  be  deemed  a  single  employer  Provided, 
That  the  existence  of  a  contractor-subcon- 
tractor relationship  l>etween  any  two  or 
more  business  entities  working  at  a  con- 
struction site  shall  not,  by  Itself,  be  deemed 
to  create  a  single  employer  or  be  considered 
as  evidence  of  direct  or  indirect  common 
management  or  control,  within  the  meaning 
of  this  sentence". 

(b)  Section  8(d)  of  such  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
lS8(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "When- 
ever the  coUecUve  bargaining  involves  em- 
ployees of  a  business  entity  comprising  part 
of  a  single  employer  in  the  building  and  con- 
struction industry,  as  defined  In  section  3(3) 
of  this  Act,  the  duty  to  bargain  collectively, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  shall  in- 
clude the  duty  to  apply  the  terms  of  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  between  such 
business  entity  and  a  labor  organization  to 
all  other  business  entities  comprising  the 
single  employer  and  performing  the  work 
described  in  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment within  the  geographical  area  covered 
by  the  agreement.". 

(c)  Section  8(f)  of  such  Act  (39  UJ3.C. 
158(f)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strDdng  out  the  colon  at  the  end  of 
clause  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period  and  the  following:  "An  agreement 
lawfully  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  Impose  the  same  obligations  under  this 
Act  as  an  agreement  made  with  a  majority 
representative  pursuant  to  section  9(a):"; 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  section  the  following  new  provi- 
so: ":  Provided  further.  That  any  agreement 
lawfully  made  purstiant  to  this  sutiaecUon 
may  be  repudiated  only  after  the  Board  cer- 
tifies the  results  of  an  election  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  9(c),  in  which  a  majority 
of  employees  in  an  appropriate  bargaining 
imlt  either  selects  a  bargaining  represenU- 
Uve  other  than  the  labor  organization  with 
wtilch  such  agreement  was  made  or  chooses 
not  to  be  represented  by  a  labor  organlza- 
Uon". 

AMXNDIfXin  OrrSKKD  ST  MBS.  BOTIKniA 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
reserves  a  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by   Mrs.   Roukbu: 
Page  3,  after  line  33,  insert  the  following 
proviso: 

"Provided,  That  the  labor  organization  has 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  employees 
employed  in  all  such  business  entities  and 
performing  the  type  of  work  described  in 
such  agreement  within  30  days  after  the 
hiring  of  the  first  employees  under  an 
agreement  pursuant  to  section  8(f)  of  this 
Act  or  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  in  the  case  of  contracts  en- 
tered Into  ttefore  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  In  any  case  in  which  a  petition  has 
been  filed  under  section  9(c),  the  Board 
shall  direct  an  election  and  certify  the  re- 
sulU  thereof  within  30  days  of  the  filing  of 
the  petition,  which  petlUon  Is  not  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  section  9(cKl)  or  sub- 
ject to  the  showing  of  a  substantial  Interest 
on  the  part  of  the  labor  organisation.". 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  (Thairman. 
without  this  amendment  this  bill  will 
impose  a  union  on  employees,  that  is, 
all  employees,  whether  they  want  one 
or  not.  Employee  choice  has  been  the 
very  foundation  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  and  it  would  be  abso- 
lute travesty  to  enact  amendments  to 
this  statute.  HH.  281.  which  wotild 
deny  employees  the  right  to  decide  by 
majority  rule  whether  or  not  they  will 
have  union  representation. 

My  amendment  guarantees  majority 
support  before  a  contract  is  applied  to 
the  nonimion  entity.  The  contract 
would  be  applied  to  all  other  business 
entities  comprising  the  single  employ- 
er only  if  within  30  days  of  the  hiring 
of  the  first  employee  under  the  pre- 
hire  agreement  the  union  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  majority  of  the  employees 
employed  in  all  the  union  and  non- 
union entities.  After  the  filing  of  a  pe- 
tition for  an  election  by  an  interested 
party,  an  election  would  be  conducted 
by  the  BoanL 

Now.  what  precisely  will  this  amend- 
ment do?  If  the  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees across  all  the  entities  vote  for 
the  union  which  Is  signatory  to  the 
contract,  the  contract  will  apply  to  all 
the  entities.  In  other  words,  double 
breasting  is  prohibited  because  the 
employees  want  it  prohibited.  If  a  ma- 
jority of  the  env>loyees  across  all  the 
entities  vote  against  the  union,  then 
the  contract  applies  only  to  the  previ- 
ously unionized  shop.  The  employer  is 
free  to  double  breast  during  the  life  of 
the  contract. 

I  submit.  Mr.  C%airman.  that  this  is 
a  fair  amendment.  It  is  the  only  one 


offered  today  which  guarantees  em- 
ployee choice.  A  vote  for  my  amend- 
ment is  a  vote  not  for  the  unions,  not 
for  the  contractors,  but  for  individual 
employees— the  workers  whose  righta 
have  always  been  protected  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  (California. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  jrieldlng. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman, 
fundamentally  what  is  the  conceptual 
difference  between  her  suggested 
amendment  to  new  entities  that  meet 
the  tests  of  this  bill  that  have  a 
common  management  control,  with 
dual  shops,  and  simply  repealing  sec- 
tion 8(f)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  which  was  enacted  in  1959 
and  which  authorized  prehire  agree- 
ments? 

If  the  gentlewoman's  amendment  is 
appropriate  for  these  new  entities  that 
are  formed  by  employers  who  seek  to 
get  out  of  a  union  contract,  why  is  it 
not  good  for  the  initial  contract?  Why 
is  it  not  appropriate?  Why  is  the  gen- 
tlewoman not  T"^fc^<T'g  a  frontal  assault 
on  section  8(f)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
understand  the  gentleman's  question, 
my  amendment  goes  to  the  issue  of 
double  breasting,  not  prehire  agree- 
ments. Later  I  will  have  an  amend- 
ment that  deals  with  the  prehire 
agreements,  but  this  has  to  do  with 
the  section  on  double  breasting. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wlD  in- 
quire, does  the  gentleman  withdraw 
his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  CLAY.  Yes.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [BCr.  Clay]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Cniairman.  contrary 
to  the  explanation  given  by  the  spon- 
sor of  the  amendment,  this  amend- 
ment does  deal  with  prehire.  It  is 
really  a  part  of  the  Deklewa  agree- 
ment or  decision.  As  I  read  the  amend- 
ment, it  is  saying  that  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  contract  there  would  be 
no  duty  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to 
bargain  with  the  employees,  which  is 
contrary  to  all  other  agreonents. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  deals  directly  with  the 
double-breasting  issue,  and  on  that 
matter  I  would  yield  for  a  fiu-ther 
comment  to  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jeffords]. 

til.  (CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  that  it  is  my  time,  and  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Jeptords]  if  he  wishes. 
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Mr.  JXFPORD6.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ttuuak  the  gentleman  for  yleldlnt- 

We  are  deallnc  here  with  a  iltuatkm 
where  you  itOl  do  not  have  a  project 
yet.  lo  you  do  not  have  a  prehlre 
acreement  tan  that  lenae.  The  union 
oomee  fn  and  you  have  entered  Into  a 
contract  with  the  unkm  which  waa 
tlcned.  but  there  la  no  prehire  acree- 
ment at  that  point  until  you  have  a 
project  eewnriilly  and  you  are  golnc 
to  be  hirfaoc  the  employeea.  Then  you 
get  Into  prehlre  agreement!  and  the 
binding  impact  upon  than. 

So  I  think  the  gentlonan  la  talking 
about  a  poiod  of  time  that  la  different 
than  the  prdiire  agreonent  time. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Ux.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Calif omla. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  oommenta  of  both  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jsr- 
roanal.  but  I  do  not  read  this  amend- 
ment In  that  f aahlon.  My  flrat  reading 
of  thii  amendment  makes  me  think 
that  femtltilly  you  are  trying  to 
remove  the  entire  foundation  for  pre- 
hire agreements  in  the  construction 
Industry  with  this  amendment. 

For  a  number  of  very  good  reaaons. 
and  primarily  the  difficulty  of  apply- 
ing the  Industrial  model  sector  to  the 
ooostnietion  Industry.  Congress  In 
19S9  decided  to  specifically  sancUon 
prehire  agreonents,  and  the  way  they 
made  sure  that  the  will  of  the  employ- 
ees was  not  abrogated  by  v\X.\m  of  pre- 
hire agreements  was  to  say  that  that 
master  agreement  would  not  be  a  bar. 

a  1415 

There  Is  no  contract  bar  to  a  decerti- 
flcation  of  a  representative  that  did 
not  represent  the  majority  of  the 
workers. 

The  gentlewoman's  amendment  es- 
sentially undoes  all  this  history,  at 
least  as  to  the  dual  shop  and  says  a 
formal  election  process,  which  never 
could  work  in  this  industry  and  par- 
ticularly could  not  work  when  many  of 
the  people  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  de- 
feated the  whole  concept  of  labor  law 
reform  and  quick  and  q>eedy  and  ex- 
pedited elections  in  highly  seasonal  in- 
dustries, that  could  never  work  and 
would  have  to  apply  in  this  one  area. 

If  there  is  an  argument  for  a  dual 
shop  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  evad- 
ing the  obligations  of  a  union  contract. 
I  would  suggest  a  better  approach 
than  undermining  the  whole  founda- 
tions of  prehire  agreements  would  be 
to  tell  us  what  that  purpose  is  and 
why  this  bill  would  somehow  wipe  out 
or  make  impossible  to  obtain  that  pur- 
pose.   

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont. 


Mr.  JfEFPOROS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wUl  certainly  ask  for  more  time  if  It  Is 


Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  the  gen- 
tlonan's  biU  does  against  the  existing 
law  and  the  kind  of  situation  we  are 
getting  Into  here  and  trying  to  face. 

Under  existing  law,  as  I  explained  in 
general  debate.  If  you  have  a  union 
shop  and  an  open  shop  operating  sepa- 
rately in  the  same  geographical  area, 
let  us  say  one  is  working  with  residen- 
tial and  the  union  Is  with  commercial, 
when  the  gentleman's  bill  goes  Into 
effect,  there  would  be  no  longer  uinder 
the  gentlonan's  bill  provisions  that 
nonunion,  that  open  shop  would  now 
be  under  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement.  Now.  those  employees  did 
not  go  through  the  hiring  hall.  They 
never  had  a  say  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  would  be  under  the  union  agree- 
ment Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLAY.  Well,  is  the  gentleman 
talking  about  the  ones  in  the  non- 
union shop? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Right 

Mr.  CLAY.  Certainly,  if  they  had  an 
election  and  they  voted  against  the 
union. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  No,  there  has  been 
no  election.  You  have  an  open  shop 
and  you  have  a  union  shop.  Now,  this 
law  passes  and  under  the  gentleman's 
law,  since  it  Is  the  same  geographical 
area,  that  open  shop  Is  now  under  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement;  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CLAY.  The  collective  bargaining 
agreement  only  applies  to  the  contrac- 
tor that  has  an  agreement  with  the 
workers  who  are  in  the  union. 

Ui.  JEFFORDS.  We  are  talking 
about  the  essence  of  the  gentleman's 
bill,  which  says  that  if  you  are  a  single 
employer 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  JarroROS,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Clat  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes.) 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  continue  to  yield, 
we  have  a  situation  under  the  gentle- 
man's bill,  the  gentleman  says  that  if 
you  are  In  the  same  geographical  area 
and  you  have  a  contract  which  covers 
the  union  side  and  you  have  a  non- 
union shop  operating,  under  the  gen- 
tleman's bill  they  now  are  required  to 
be  under  that  collective  bargaining 
agreement,  and  yet  those  employees 
have  never  had  an  election  on  any- 
thinr.  right? 

Mr.  CLAY.  But  what  this  amend- 
ment is  sajring  is  that  after  the  con- 
tract expires,  there  must  be  an  elec- 
tion held.  I  am  saying  to  the  gentle- 
man that  would  totally  disrupt  what 
the  working  conditions  have  been  In 
this  industry.  It  takes  5  years  to  hold 
these  elections. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  that 


Is  not  my  understanding  of  the  amend- 
ment My  understanding  of  the 
amendment  is  that  at  that  time  they 
come  imder  that  collective  bargaining 
agreement,  those  employees  ought  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  able  to  vote 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  ought  to  be 
covered  by  the  union. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  ROUKEKCA.  Again  going  back 
to  my  first  response  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  gentleman  Is 
speaking.  I  believe,  his  remarks  are 
more  addressed  to  my  other  amend- 
ment on  the  prehire  agreement. 

Now,  let  me  see  if  I  can  clarify  this 
and  maybe  we  can  have  an  under- 
standing, if  not  an  agreement,  at  least 
an  understanding  alMUt  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

This  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
8<f)  prehire  agreement  issue  that  the 
gentleman  has  raised.  That  is  still  al- 
lowed. Prehire  precedes.  In  a  sense,  my 
amendment 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
extending  employee  choice  to  every- 
one before  the  double-breasting  kicks 
In. 

Now,  It  may  be  helpful.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  continue  to  yield,  it  may  be 
helpful  if  I  go  into  some  of  the  details 
of  the  legislation  as  I  see  it.  relating  to 
my  amendment,  if  the  gentleman  from 
BCissouri  will  continue  to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  contin- 
ue to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jeraey^ 

Mn.  ROUKEMA.  I  would  like  to  go 
into  a  little  detail  as  to  the  specifics  of 
the  legislation  that  relate  to  my 
amendment  here. 

The  election  procedure  to  which  I 
referred  in  my  opening  statement  calls 
for  a  truncated  election  procedure 
similar  to  those  already  used  by  the 
Board  under  section  8(b)7(c)  of  the 
act,  which  would  be  used  in  double- 
breasting  cases. 

I  believe  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  the  Board  can  conduct  elections 
In  this  short  time  period  because  it  al- 
ready does  so  in  8<b)7(c)  cases.  In  such 
cases  it  conducts  an  investigation 
within  73  hotuB  and  an  election  within 
a  few  days  or  about  a  week.  The  elec- 
tion is  trvmcated,  not  expedited,  but 
truncated  in  that  in  almost  all  cases 
there  is  no  hearing  beforehand. 

Further,  the  filing  of  the  petition 
for  the  election  is  not  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  section  9<cKl)  or  sub- 
ject to  a  showing  of  substantial  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  employees. 

Finally,  I  think,  although  it  is  ex- 
pected that  in  double-breasting  cases 
the  usual  route  for  showing  majority 
support  would  be  this  truncated  elec- 
tion procedure,  the  amendment  does 
not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  showing 
majority  support  in  other  ways  that 


have  been  traditionally  recognized  by 
the  Board  and  accepted  by  the  em- 
ployer. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
to  the  gentlewoman  that  what  she  is 
attempting  to  establish  is  a  new  con- 
cept in  labor  law  which  will  give  a  sep- 
arate vote  to  a  part  of  a  unit  In  es- 
sence, what  the  gentlewoman  Is  saying 
Is  that  you  are  calling  for  an  election 
to  decide  whether  there  Is  majority 
support  for  representation,  which  un- 
dermines the  very  purpose  of  section 
8(f)  in  the  first  place.  The  way  to  do 
that  as  it  was  recognized  and  Is  still 
recognised,  that  having  elections  in 
this  Industry  Is  a  very  long  and  compli- 
cated situation  that  takes  sometimes 
as  long  as  5  years  with  all  the  appeals. 
The  recognition  was  that  you  have  a 
decertification  of  the  union,  instead  of 
an  affirmation  of  the  union;  so  if  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  that  unit  did 
not  want  the  union,  then  all  they  had 
to  do  was  to  sign  cards  decertifying, 
but  not  to  have  a  new  election  which 
would  take  5  years. 

I  oppose  the  amendment.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  ask  for  its  defeat 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment.  I  would  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  is 
perhaps  trying  to  save  what  is  pro- 
posed to  be  the  intent  of  the  legisla- 
tion. She  Is  sajring  that  even  if  you 
accept,  which  she  does  not,  and  I  do 
not.  even  if  you  accept  that  we  should 
prohibit  double  breasting  or  legal 
double  breasting  with  Independent 
comiMUiies,  which  H.R.  281  does,  if 
HJl.  281  were  to  be  enacted  into  law 
and  the  result  of  that,  as  it  would  be 
In  many  cases,  would  be  that  the  em- 
ployees of  a  nonunion  company  would 
be  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  a  collective-bargaining  agreement 
as  it  provided  on  page  3  of  the  bllL  All 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  Is 
suggesting  is  that  in  those  cases  were 
that  to  happen,  that  the  employees  of 
that  nonunion  company  would  have 
within  30  days  the  opportimity  for 
either  an  election,  or  in  the  terms  of 
her  amendment  on  lines  12  through 
14.  or  some  other  showing  of  a  sub- 
stantial Interest  on  the  part  of  the 
labor  organization;  so  the  gentlewom- 
an Is  accepting  the  concept  of  prehlre. 
She  Is  simply  saying  should  HJl.  281 
Impose  collective-bargaining  terms  and 
conditions  on  a  group  of  employees 
that  had  never  been  asked  the  ques- 
tion, that  had  previously  chosen  not  to 
be  subject  to  a  hiring  haU  or  a  imion 
hall,  were  nonunion,  that  before  that 
happens,  within  30  days,  they  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  show  a  sub- 
stantial Interest  on  the  part  of  a  labor 
organization  or  not. 

It  would  be  the  hope  of  the  gentle- 
wcnnan  and  mine  that  in  many  cases 


that  would  happen  with  an  election, 
but  in  other  cases  it  would  not  under 
the  terms  of  section  (8)  and  of  her 
amendment. 

So  I  would  suggest  to  the  sponsors  of 
this  bill  that  the  gentlewoman  Is  offer- 
ing an  amendmoit  which  substantially 
ln4>roves  the  bill  and  at  least  says  that 
employees  would  not  have  a  collectlve- 
bargidnlng  agreement  Imposed  on 
them  by  HJl.  281  without  any  oppor- 
tunity to  Intervene  at  aU. 

Now,  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  that  that  in  essence  dem- 
onstrates one  of  the  most  difficult 
problons  of  this  bill,  because  the  bill, 
the  way  it  is  constructed,  by  saying 
that  any  company,  any  single  employ- 
er that  owns  two  or  more  subsidiaries 
with  common  ownership,  substantial 
common  ownership,  is  per  se  Illegally 
double  breasted. 

The  requirement  therefore,  of  that 
company  that  has  an  existing  prehire 
agreement,  today  with  one  of  those 
companies  that  prehire  agreement  is 
automatically  imposed  on  employees 
that  had  never  had  anjrthing  to  do 
with  it.  that  had  not  been  Involved  in 
collective  bargaining. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
Is  saying  that  if  the  House  Is  going  to 
do  that,  and  we  hope  they  do  not,  that 
at  least  give  those  employees  some 
voice,  some  right  to  be  heard  before 
that  collective-bargaining  agreement  is 
Imposed  on  them. 

The  gentlewoman  is  not  in  any  way 
in  this  amendment  changing  8(f)  or 
other  prehlre  agreement  methodology. 
She  is  merely  saying  that  those  em- 
ployees under  existing  law  would  have 
the  right  to  be  able  to  show  that  inter- 
est or  not 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  jrield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Blr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
to  develop  the  point  that  the  gentle- 
man Is  tw*iring  further,  first.  I  want  to 
Indicate  that  I  did  not  think  the  gen- 
tlewoman was  seeking  to  repeal  8(f). 
All  I  was  saying,  and  I  would  repeat  it 
at  this  point  la  that  the  logic  of  8(f) 
and  its  authorization  of  prehire  agree- 
ments for  a  good  and  well-documented 
reason,  and  it  is  there  was  no  other  ef- 
fective way  to  deal  with  the  desire  in 
the  construction  Industry  of  workers 
to  get  the  benefits  of  union  represen- 
tation and  union  contracts,  that  the 
conceptual  logic  of  that  i4>plles  just  as 
much  in  dealing  with  the  double- 
breasted  part  of  that  employer's  oper- 
ation, and  that  there  is  no  logic  to  set- 
ting forth  an  election  process  dealing 
with  that  double-breasted  part  with- 
out attacking  ftmdamentally.  and  I 
would  respect  that  kind  of  an  attack 
and  we  could  debate  it  and  hear  that 
out.  the  authorization  of  prehire 
agreements  imder  8(f). 

When  we  talk  about  one  employer 
and  the  second  employer,  I  do  not 


think  that  is  in  reality  a  very  fair  way 
to  approach  it  An  employer  signs  a 
collective-bargaining  agreement  whl^ 
sajrs  that  he  will  pay  certain  wages 
and  provide  certain  fringe  benefits. 
Maybe  it  has  a  imion  shop  provision, 
mayt>e  it  does  not  have  a  union  shop 
provision.  It  depends  in  some  caaes  In 
what  state  that  contract  is.  that  aU 
woric  of  a  certain  kind,  and  to  get  to 
the  point  of  the  gentleman  from  Vet- 
mont,  whether  it  is  commercial  con- 
struction or  residential  constructimi  Is 
Irrelevant  to  certain  kinds  of  work  as 
defined  in  that  conlract  in  a  particular 
geographic  area. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  frmn  Texas  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  BnitAii.  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Baktlbtt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mx.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman briefly,  and  then  reclaim  my 
time. 

Mr.  BERBCAN.  To  create  a  situation 
that  these  are  really  two  employers, 
when  the  test  and  the  standard  here 
should  be  is  the  guy  who  signed  the 
contract,  who  promised  to  pay  his 
workers  who  are  doing  that  woiic  In 
that  geogn4>hic  area,  in  setting  up 
some  kind  of  operation  to  get  out  of 
that  obligation. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  that  Is  precisely  the 
issue.  Under  current  law.  a  single  em- 
ployer can  be  defined  as  someone  who 
has  common  ownership,  but  two  sepa- 
rate employers.  Current  case  law. 
which  the  gentleman  is  trying  to 
repeal,  sajrs  that  for  purposes  of  labor 
law.  those  are  two  separate  employers 
that  can  sign  two  separate  collective- 
bargaining  agreements  or  not. 

The  gentleman  is  saying  that  imder 
current  case  law  if  the  employer  has 
signed  a  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ment with  one  company,  but  then  an- 
other employer  with  common  owner- 
ship, but  still  separate  and  independ- 
ent under  current  law.  but  if  there  Is 
common  ownership,  that  other  em- 
ployer would  have  the  terms  of  this 
unrelated  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ment attached  to  him.  even  though  he 
had  signed  the  collective-bargaining 
agreement  under  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions. 

So  I  stiggest  that  HJl.  281  Is  very 
clear.  On  page  3  It  says  that  in  these 
cases  it  shall  Include  the  duty  to  apply 
the  terms  of  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement  between  such  business 
entity  and  a  labor  organization. 
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All  the  gentlewoman  is  saying  is  that 
before  you  do  that,  give  the  employees 
that  have  never  been  represented  the 
right  to  vote  on  it  in  an  election  called 
within  30  days. 
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Ifn.  ROUKBCA.  Mr.  Ctaarlman. 
wffl  Um  lanttaBMi  yteldf 

Mr.  BARTLKTT.  I  yMd  to  Um  t«n- 
tlawoBBMi  fNn  Mew  JwMy. 

MIB.  ROUKXMA.  I  Uuunk  Um  g«n- 
tiMBan  for  ytekttnc. 

Mr.  Oialmiaii.  th«  tentleautn  from 
Twtaa  la  ataotately  oonreet.  and  I 
think  that  there  has  been  •  moke- 
throem  up  here  to  eonfiiee  the 
My  aaMndment  deea  not  throw 
out  the  prehlre  esreenMnt.  It  etlll  ep- 
pltae  to  the  unkn  ahoiK  The  only  <iuee> 
tlon  to,  under  thk  employee-eholoe 
•nanAiMnt.  whether  or  not  we  are 
gotaic  to  extend  that  oootract  to  the 
n.ff^i«.i««  shop,  and  there  it  should  be 
the  emplyee  dioloe  under  the  truncat- 
ed deettan  procedure. 

(On  reoueat  of  Mr.  Bbmaii.  and  by 
uoanlmoae  vmm**^  Mr.  B*aTLBXT  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  a  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BKRMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlanan  yield? 

Mr.  RARTLXTT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  CaUforala. 

Mr.  BXRMAN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yteldlnc. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  stlU  would  like  from 
either  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  or  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
an  answer  to  this  <iuestlon:  What  Is 
the  ooooeptual  phOoaophlcal  jtistlflca- 
tkm  for  saytaig  that  for  the  double- 
breasted  operatloo.  the  diial  shop, 
whatever  you  want  to  caU  it.  there  you 
have  this  eleetlon  process,  but  we  are 
not  tottchlnc  Wf).  we  are  not  touehlns 
prrtilre  agreements.  If  prehlre  agree- 
ments do  not  make  senae,  and  I  think 
that  maybe  in  the  gentleman's  heart 
of  hearts,  he  would  like  to  go  after 
Mf).  and  do  away  with  that,  and  I 
would  understand  that  and  reapect 
that,  but  there  la  no  lode  to  doing  It 
here  and  not  doing  it  there. 

Second.  Juat  one  laat  thing  to  re- 
apood.  becauae  caae  law  aaya  that 
common  ownerahlp  can  atlll  be  dual 
employerB  doea  not  make  It  right,  doea 
not  make  It  appropriate,  doea  not 
make  it  a  definition  that  this  Congreos 
has  to  accept,  and  we  look  at  what  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
done  over  the  past  6  years  and  we  try 
to  take  appropriate  responses,  and 
that  la  what  we  are  doing  here. 

The  untold  atory  of  the  laat  «  years 
to  not  the  legtolatkm  that  haa  rolled 
back  worker  rights;  much  of  that  has 
happened  through  the  regulatory 
prooMB  through  the  relatively  unpub- 
llctaed  decisions  of  thto  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Mr.  BARTIXTT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  question.  In  answer  to 
thto  fliat  queatlon.  the  logic  to  that  the 
sponaors  of  HJL  381  would  Impoae  the 
terma  and  eondltl<»a  of  ooUeetlve-bar- 
g»«n«t»g  agreements  on  a  whole  new 
group  of  employees  who  had  never 
choaen  to  be  repreeented  by  thoae  col- 
leetive-bargaining  agreements.  So  It 
doea  make  aome  caae  that  If  we  are 
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,  ,  to  pass  a  law  to  impose  those 
terms  and  conditions,  we  ought  to  first 
gtve  the  employees  the  right  to  vote. 

The  gentleman  to  correct.  I  bdleve 
that  American  workers  always  ought 
to  have  the  right  of  a  secrei-baUot 
eleetlon  before  having  a  labor  union 
contract  apply  to  them.  I  bdleve  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  all  Members  who 
vote  for  thto  amendment  would  have 
to  accept  that  premise,  but  the  gentle- 
man to  correct,  and  one  day  thto  Con- 
grcaa  to  going  to  get  around  to  protect- 
ing the  rldits  of  individual  workers  In 
thto  country  to  vote  by  secret  ballot  on 
their  own  terms  and  conditions  of 
their  employment. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  gentleman 
has  just  said  illustrates  that  he  does 
not  understand  the  unique  characteris- 
tics of  the  building  and  construction 
industry.  Thto  confusion  Is  best  Illus- 
trated by  the  gentleman's  final  re- 
marks that  Landrum-Oriffln  contains 
specific  language  to  take  care  of  the 
problem.  They  were  not  trying  to  cre- 
ate problems  In  Landrum-Oriffln.  they 
trying  to  bring  peace. 

Now  if  indeed  you  go  along  with  the 
gentlewoman's  amendment  and  you 
get  back  to  pre-Landrum-Orlf fin.  then 
the  altemaUve  to  that  you  have  a 
strike  at  each  building  site  trying  to 
get  recognition,  and  that  does  not  ben- 
eflt  anybody. 

What  thto  section  8(f)  that  she  seeks 
to  amoMl  provides  to  for  prehlre  agree- 
ments entered  into  by  employers  with 
various  trade  unions  and  hiring  haUs 
that  agree  to  refer  people  with  certain 
qualifications  cm  request  from  the  em- 
ployer. 

Indeed,  it  to  common,  not  unusual, 
that  the  employees  who  go  on  a  par- 
ticular construction  job  most  likely 
never  will  work  for  that  employer 
again,  and  many  of  them  never  worked 
for  that  employer  before.  A  big  con- 
tractor comes  in  and  he  to  going  to  do 
a  Job  and  he  asks  for  z  number  of 
rough  carpenters,  finish  carpenters, 
electricians,  what  have  you,  and  the 
hiring  hall  sends  them  to  him.  They 
are  sent  to  that  job.  and  the  next 
group  wUl  go  to  another  contractor.  If 
you  did  not  have  that  kind  of  proce- 
dive.  there  would  be  no  way  for  a  con- 
tractor who  was  moving  around  taking 
jobs  wherever  oonatructlon  can  be  un- 
dertalun  to  have  any  kind  of  stability 
or  peace  at  alL 

Unfortunately  the  effects  of  the 
gentlewoman's  amendment  to  to  re- 
verse aU  of  that  by  saying  that  if 
Indeed  you  had  not  a  well-meaning,  in- 
nocent contractor  who  had  entered 
into  a  collective-bargaining  agreement 
and  might  inadvertently  do  something 
that  would  get  him  into  trouble,  what 
it  says  to  that  if  you  really  want  to  get 
around  the  union  contract  that  you 


have  with  the  buflding  trades,  you 
simply  go  In,  start  your  job,  and  hire 
nonunion  people  on  that  job,  and  then 
after  you  have  hired  the  nonunion 
people  who  wUl  lose  their  job  if  the 
union  to  approved,  you  then  would 
within  SO  days  have  to  ask  them  all  if 
they  wanted  to  belcmg  to  the  union. 

If  you  were  ever  setting  up  a  situa- 
tion that  to  going  to  give  everybody 
heartburn,  that  to  the  way  to  do  it. 
That  to  wone  than  conditions  that  ex- 
isted prior  to  Landrum-Oriffln.  And  it 
to  not  a  retreat  just  to  what  drcum- 
stanoes  have  grown  Into,  it  to  a  retreat 
beyond  that,  and  it  will  guarantee  ab- 
solutely nothing  but  disruption  in  an 
area  where  there  has  not  been  disrup- 
tion. 

One  of  the  Members  who  spoke 
against  thto  bOl  a  little  while  ago  said, 
"If  It  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it."  Well,  if 
there  was  ever  a  case  of  something 
that  to  not  brtrice  that  does  not  need 
fixing,  it  to  the  prehlre-agreement  tm- 
derstandlngs  and  the  hlrlng-hall  un- 
derstandings which  everybody  has 
worked  with  now  since  1959. 

B^rerybody  understands,  they  know 
exactly  how  to  do  It,  and  now  we  are 
going  to  chance  the  riiles  on  them  and 
say,  "Hold  it.  WhUe  you.  Mr.  Contrac- 
tor, who  have  a  union  contract  and 
live  up  to  your  contract,  are  bidding 
against  a  guy  who  wants  to  cut  comers 
and  cheat,  we're  going  to  place  you  at 
a  disadvantage  to  the  fellow  who 
wants  to  take  advantage  of  the  loop- 
holes in  the  law  by  providing  yet  an- 
other loophole  for  thto  person  to  side- 
step hto  reaponaibillty.  undercut  you 
on  the  bid  to  get  the  job,"  and  that  to 
the  point  at  which  you  have  hurt  the 
legitimate,  law-abiding  contractor  for 
the  beneflt  of  the  highbinder  who  to 
looking  for  a  way  to  cut  comera  and 
get  by  on  the  cheap. 

That  certainly  to  not  what  we  want 
to  put  into  the  law  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy.  That  would  make  all  the 
p%fai  snd  suffering  of  what  thto  Con- 
gress  and  the  White  House  went 
through  in  the  consideration  and  the 
adoption  of  Landrum-Oriffln  a  total 
waste. 

Those  Members  who  cannot  remem- 
ber what  went  on  In  thto  country  in 
terms  of  controvnsy  and  anxiety  as  a 
result  of  the  conalderatiMi  of  Lan- 
drum-Oriffln should  kiM>w  that  it  tore 
up  both  poUUcal  parUes,  it  tore  up 
parts  of  thto  ooimtry,  it  was  one  of  the 
moat  controversial  pieces  of  labor  leg- 
islation during  its  oonsideratin  that  we 
have  had  in  the  history  of  the  Nation- 
al Labor  Relaticms  Act.  and  if  they  do 
not  remember  that,  they  should  take 
my  word  for  it,  nobody  who  to  on 
either  side  of  the  table  wants  to  return 
to  the  bad  old  days  of  that  kind  of 
guerrilla  warfare. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  an 
excellent  history  of  labor  law  and  a  lot 
of  educational  material  here,  but  let 
us  try  to  get  back  to  the  basic  thing  we 
are  talking  about  and  which  the  other 
side  would  agree  that  we  are  talking 
about,  and  understand  it  in  terms  that 
we  all  can  relate  to.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  to  a  situation  where  In 
the  same  geographical  area  you  have 
an  <ven  shop  on  one  day,  you  have  a 
union  shop,  you  have  work  forces  in 
both  of  them,  and  you  have  no  project 
at  that  point.  Let  us  take  that  scenar- 
io. 

On  day  2,  a  large  project  arrives  for 
the  open-shop  company.  If  thto  bill  to 
in  effect,  the  labor  contract  to  now  im- 
posed upon  that  labor  force  in  the 
open  shop.  They  go  to  work  and  they 
say,  "Wait  a  minute,  you've  got  to  go 
over  to  the  union  hall  to  see  if  you  can 
get  your  job." 

They  say,  "Wait  a  minute.  I'm  not  a 
meml>er  of  the  imion." 

"Well,  that  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference, the  contract  to  now  imposed 
upon  you." 

They  go  over  to  the  union  hall  to  get 
their  job,  and  they  say/'Sorry,  union 
seniority,  you  don't  have  the  prerequi- 
sites for  the  skills,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera." 

So  all  of  the  union  fellows  who  are 
over  here  suddenly  end  up  with  the 
jobs  of  these  people  who  would  have 
had  the  jobs,  who  have  no  recourse 
under  the  bill  exo^t  for  a  decertifica- 
tion election,  which  might  take  some 
60  days.  By  the  time  60  days  to  up, 
they  have  no  place  to  go,  no  job,  and 
they  have  been  totally  precluded  from 
any  kind  of  representation  whatso- 
ever. 

What  the  gentlewoman's  amend- 
ment says  to  that  under  these  circum- 
stances, which  are  transition  times, 
thto  to  when  the  bill  goes  into  effect, 
and  rememtier.  the  bill  only  has  a  year 
waiting  period  if  there  to  a  project- 
there  to  no  project  here— imder  these 
circumstances  she  says  that  they 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  very 
quickly,  an  expedited  procedure,  to  be 
able  to  say  whether  or  not  they  want 
to  be  under  these  union  agreements  or 
represented  by  the  union. 

Now  you  could  have  a  situation 
where  that  work  force  in  that  non- 
union company  could  be  500  and  the 
work  force  on  the  union  side  could  be 
100,  and  you  are  going  to  have  the  500 
employees  being  dictated  to  by  100 
with  no  chance  ever  to  express  them- 
selves as  to  whether  or  not  they  want 
to  be  represented  by  that  union. 
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I  would  like  to  beg  anyone  on  the 
other  side  that  disagrees  with  that  sce- 
nario to  let  me  know  now. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 


Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  restate  something  Yiete.  I 
think  the  gentleman  made  the  case 
very  graphically  and  clearly  in  a  real 
life  situation.  But  I  want  to  go  badi  to 
some  of  the  allegations  that  have  been 
made  concerning  how  we  are  affecting 
existing  law. 

I  must  say  and  restate  that  we  are 
not  affecting  the  prehlre  agreements 
in  thto  amendment.  They  still  i4>ply  to 
the  union  shop.  There  to  no  effect 
from  my  amendment  on  Landnun- 
Oriffin.  I  do  not  know  why  that 
should  be  raised  here.  It  does  not 
apply. 

What  my  amendment  does  to  let  all 
of  the  employees,  nonunion,  decide  if 
they  want  union  representation,  both 
union  and  nonunion,  and  they  decide 
it,  as  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  has 
very  correctly  put  it,  in  a  truncated  or 
expedited  procedure  so  that  the  jobs 
will  not  be  gone  before  the  people 
have  had  the  right  to  their  choice,  be- 
cause of  the  imique  nature  and  the 
seasonal  nature  of  the  construction  in- 
dustry. 

I  think  it  to  eminently  fair.  We  are 
not  doing  all  of  these  terrible  things 
affecting  8(f)  as  has  Ijeen  intimated.  It 
to  a  straight! orvrard  and  clear  election 
procedure  and  choice. 

Mi.  JEFFORDS.  I  agree.  I  think  the 
gentlewoman  has  an  excellent  transi- 
tion amendment,  and  that  to  what  it  to, 
a  transition  amendment  to  see  just 
how  far  the  other  side  wants  to  go, 
and  they  ought  to  be  accepting  thto 
amendment. 

It  affects  the  cases  only  of  those  in- 
cidents when  thto  biU  suddenly  goes 
into  effect  and  you  have  the  kind  of 
situation  we  are  talking  about,  and  it 
ought  to  be  endorsed  by  the  majority. 
They  ought  to  agree  with  thto  so  that 
we  can  get  on  with  it  and  not  waste 
any  more  time  on  thto  amendment, 
which  to  so  fair,  so  well  meaning  and 
so  i4>propriate. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  liichlgan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Briefly  stated,  if  I  might  say  to  the 
people  on  the  other  side  of  thto,  the 
problem  to  that  you  would  let  the  em- 
ployer have  the  l>enefit  of  the  fruits  of 
the  evasion  of  a  contract,  because  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  there  to  a 
separate  organization  set  up  to  avoid 
the  contract.  Tou  are  talking  about 
the  same  basic  entity,  and  they  are 
only  combined  if  they  are  the  same 
basic  entity  under  thto  law. 

So  you  are  saying  where  there  are 
500  versus  100  you  let  the  500  outvote 
the  100.  That  to  what  you  are  saying  in 
simple  terms. 

Now  if  thto  were  a  situation  like  this, 
I  wonder  what  would  be  the  answer 
where  you  have  a  business  that  has  a 
contract  say  with   the  Oovemment, 


and  the  Oovemment  decides  it  wHl 
somehow— or  let  us  say  with  <me  busi- 
ness which  has  an  agreemmt  with  the 
other,  and  the  second  business  does 
not  like  it,  so  it  sets  up  another  unit 
and  to  going  to  do  the  very  same  work. 
Are  you  going  to  let  it  out  of  the  con- 
tract? I  do  not  think  so. 

The  problem  to,  in  a  word  again,  that 
the  gentlewoman's  amendment  lets 
the  employer  gain  the  fruits  of  its  eva- 
sion. 

If  you  want  to  I4>ply  those  two  situa- 
tions where  that  it  not  true,  draft  the 
amendment  that  way. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrleldlng  and  I  respect  him  a 
great  deaL 

The  difficulty  to  that  it  to  the  em- 
ployees that  are  at  issue  here.  It  to  the 
employees  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  to  attempting  to  protect,  to  say 
at  some  point  they  would  have  the 
right  to  have  an  election  as  to  whether 
they  have  to  have  collective  bargain- 
ing imposed  on  them. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Let  me  Just 
take  back  my  time  to  answer  that.  The 
problem  was  that  it  was  not  the  em- 
ployees that  set  up  the  second  unit,  it 
was  the  onployer  who  set  it  up  with 
people  who  were  not  members  of  the 
union.  The  employees  did  not  Just 
come  out  of  the  air,  they  did  not  work 
for  thto  second  unit  rather  than  the 
first  imlt  out  of  their  own  choice.  The 
employer  created  a  sectmd  unit. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  gentleman 
jrield  further? 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Sure:  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETTT.  I  would  Just  pose 
to  the  gentleman  how  did  these  em- 
ployees come  to  go  to  wmic  for  thto 
company?  And,  inddoitally,  it  to  not 
the  same  l>asic  entity;  it  to  a  separate, 
independent  entity  that  has  to  c^ierate 
separately.  But  leaving  that  aside, 
that  to  under  ciurent  law,  but  if  these 
employees  were  not  forced  to  go  to 
work  for  that  company,  and  in  fact 
under  the  textaa  of  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment  if  these  employees  do 
want  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
collective  bargaining  agreonent  to 
apply  to  them  then  they  vote  for  it 
and  that  to  known  as  an  electkm,  and 
that  to  all  the  goitlewoman  to  asking 
for,  to  for  the  enujloyees  to  have  an 
election,  to  be  able  to  make  that 
choice. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Let  me  just 
say  that  to  not  the  reality.  That  to  not 
the  reality  out  there  where  people  are 
woiUng  and  where  people  are  in  busi- 
ness. The  reality  to  you  have  business 
1.  Business  1  decides  because  it  wants 
to  undertake  worii  outside  of  the 
agreement  to  set  up  business  2  in  the 
same    geographical    area    doing    the 
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tfwMt  work,  uid  the  Mine  kind  of  work. 
And  tban  the  gmtlenuui  Is  Mytnc  let 
the  emidoyeee  of  that  aeoond  entity 
have  a  vote  to  be  outside  of  the  ood- 
tnet  that  «•■  Wn«**"g  on  unit  1. 

80.  In  a  void,  you  are  lettlnc  the  em- 
ployer gain  the  fruits  of  ita  ueatlon  of 
a  unit  (o  get  out  fkom  under  the  eon- 
tract  governing  unit  1. 

Ifr.  BBUCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genttanan  yMdr 

Mr.  LSVIN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BXRMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
^hink,  IS  I  agree  very  much  with  my 
friend  from  M*^*g*".  that  fundamen- 
tallty  thta  whole  bUl  Is  to  try  and  deal 
with  an  employer  getting  out  from  the 
commitment  that  he  made,  the  con- 
tractual obligation  that  for  certain 
klndi  of  work  medfled  in  the  contract, 
in  a  certain  geographteal  area  speci- 
fied in  the  contract,  he  will  employ 
ttftinn  help  at  union  wages  with  union 
fringe  benefits  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  contract  that  he  volun- 
tarily signed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  LbvuiI 

has  expired.  

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  I^vxa 
of  ^^ji^igMi  was  allowed  to  proceed 
f(v  a  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  umx  of  Mkihigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BKRMAN.  The  more  one  looks 
at  thto  amendment,  the  more  one  sees 
the  problems  of  it. 

What  you  really  are  saying  is  as  a 
tnnsltlan  in  the  second  shop  that  we 
think  was  created  solely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  going  through  a  form  change 
to  get  out  of  the  obligations  that  that 
employer  had  entered  into  freely,  that 
In  that  place,  before  the  double-breast- 
tng  provisions  of  this  bill  apply,  there 
Is  an  election,  right?  That  Is  the  fun- 
damental thrust  of  It? 

Mrs.  ROUKKMA.  I  do  not  know  how 
I  can  make  It  any  plainer.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  change  the  law  on 
double-breasting.  It  does  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  I^vni]  controls 
the  time. 

Mr.  unON  of  Mtehlgan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  controlling  the  time.  Let 
the  gentleman  from  California  ctmtln- 
ue. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Tou  have  a  section 
(9c)  petition  that  says  within  30  days 
there  will  be  an  election.  What  if  the 
employer  makes  that  petition,  and 
what  if  the  employer  makes  that  peti- 
tion when  he  has  hardly  any  construo- 
tlon  activity  going  on.  or  the  employer 
draws  that  petition  at  some  other  time 
to  ouike  sure  that  when  that  election 
Is  held  by  definition  there  are  hardly 
any  workers  there,  or  the  only  workers 
are  the  ones  that  represent  a  small 
proportkm  of  the  final  work  force? 
Tou  are  crei^ng  a  process  that  you  do 
not  want  to  apply,  and  you  keep 
saying  you  do  not  want  to  apply  to  the 
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baste  contract.  No  one  has  suggested 
you  are  trjrlng  to  get  rid  of  prehlre 
agreements  here. 

What  I  am  saying  is  there  is  no  logi- 
cal difference,  there  Is  no  Jxistlflcatlon 
for  applying  a  contrived  electkm  proc- 
ess that  cannot  work.  In  the  second 
place,  unlem  you  are  going  to  funda- 
mentally attadt  the  prehlre  agree- 
ments, and  I  would  siiggest  that  that 
is  the  right  way  to  go.  The  Bartlett  ap- 
proach would  be  to  go  after  the  pre- 
hlre agreements,  because  we  want  to 
have  secret  ballot  elections,  even  if  it 
Is  impossible  to  hold,  even  If  It  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  the  will  of  the 
employees,  even  if  we  have  all  of  the 
protections,  the  decertification  of  a 
union  that  does  not  represent  the 
workers  already  in  the  law.  then  let  us 
get  rid  of  the  prehlre  agreements. 
That  Is  the  only  argument  for  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  L«vxii] 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ba«tl»tt  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  I^vm  of 
>#w.higMi  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  (Chair- 
man, let  me  Just  underline  what  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  said 
and  spell  it  out.  Tou  have  an  agree- 
ment between  unit  1  and  the  union.  It 
has  a  prehlre  agreement.  They  are  to 
hire  through  the  hall. 

Entity  1  does  not  like  it,  so  It  seU  up 
entity  2.  Entity  3  does  not  hire 
throu^  the  union  hall.  Say  it  hires 
500  people  through  entity  2  and  only 
100  under  entity  1.  What  you  are  es- 
sentially saying  is  you  allow  the 
people  In  entity  2,  which  under  this 
bill  has  to  be  essentially  the  same  em- 
ployer in  the  same  industry  in  the 
same  geographical  area  doing  the 
same  kind  of  work,  you  are  letting 
entity  2  outvote  those  In  entity  1.  80 
essentially  this  is  an  open  ticket  to 
evasion  by  the  employer. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
are  setting  up  an  example  dealing  with 
employers,  for  one  thing,  and  we  are 
dealing  with  the  righU  of  the  employ- 
ees. But  you  are  setting  up  an  example 
which  frran  the  facts  you  give  are  vio- 
lations of  existing  law  with  respect  to 
double  breasting,  and  then  you  are 
^MJnf  that  as  an  example  of  how  the 
gentiewoman's  amendment  might  be 
frustrate(L 

That  is  Just  very  bad  logic  in  the 
sense  of  trying  to  defeat  something 
when  you  use  something  that  I  am 
sure  you  must  be  aware  that  in  the 
scenario  you  give  either  by  alter  ego 
concept  or  by  the  key  decisions  would 
be  ruled  unlawful  under  existing  law. 
and  you  are  using  that  as  a  situation 
to  show  how  It  might  somehow  have  a 


detrimental  effect  on  employers.  We 
are  interested  here  in  employees  and 
their  ability  to  have  smne  say  in  their 
future  and  some  say  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  will  have  Jobs  during  this 
transition  period. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Mkshigan.  Let  me  Just 
take  back  my  time  and  say  that  if  my 
case  were  a  violation  of  the  present 
law  as  it  is  being  applied  there  would 
be  no  bill  here  with  the  double-breast- 
ing provision  in  it. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  is  right,  there 
should  be  no  bOL 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  There 
would  be  none,  and  what  you  are 
doing  in  the  guise  of  protecting  the 
employees  is  you  are  essentially  allow- 
ing the  employer  off  the  hook.  That  is 
exactly  what  you  are  doing  in  the 
guise  of  protecting  employees. 
I  yield  tmdk  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Crhalrman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  want  to  get 
some  clarification  here  before  we  go  to 
a  vote  on  exactiy  what  Is  going  on 
here,  because  my  understanding  of  the 
situation  is.  if  I  heard  correctly,  all  we 
are  asking  under  the  gentiewoman's 
amendment  Is  to  give  the  employees  a 
chance,  through  an  election,  to  decide 
what  they  want. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentieman  jrleld? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
woman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  ROUKSaiA.  The  gentieman  is 
exactly  correct.  That  is  precisely  cor- 
rect and  it  affects  none  of  the  prehlre 
agreonents.  It  does  not  apply  or 
change  the  law  on  sham  double  breast- 
ing. 

There  are  amendments  later  where 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Jcproaos]  and  I  agree  with  the  gentie- 
men  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
that  there  needs  to  be  stricter  enforce- 
ment on  sham  double  breasting,  and 
we  agree  with  that.  It  affects  none  of 
those  things.  It  simply  sajrs  that  under 
present  law  we  should  extend  the 
right  of  choice  to  the  employees.  They 
can  have  the  choice  of  going  with  the 
union  or  not  going  with  the  union,  but 
they  will  have  that  choice. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  In  order  to  be  op- 
posed to  this  amendment,  what  you 
have  to  fundamentally  say  is  you  do 
not  trust  the  election  process? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Not  only  do  not 
trust  the  election  process,  but  a  proce- 
dure which  has  already  t>een  recog- 
nized by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  as  a  correct  procedure  for  deal- 
ing with  these  kinds  of  elections. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Because  under  the 
gentiewoman's  amoidment  each  em- 
ployee wotild  have  the  chance  to 
decide  whether  when  complying  with 
the  law  that  would  come  from  this  bill 
they  want  to  be  represented  by  the 
union  or  they  want  to  continue  to  be 


nonunion.  80  it  would  simply  give  the 
employee  that  choice. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  The  gentieman  is 
correct.        

Mr.  WALKER.  Which  under  the 
committee  bill  they  have  no  choice,  is 
that  correct?  They  would  simply  have 
to  accept  the  union,  and  we  would 
mftwHat^  union  membership  on  them 
under  the  bUl? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  That  is  correct, 
that  is  precisely  correct. 
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Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Vtr.  CHialrman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  WAUCER.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  jrleldlng. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  be  sure  ev- 
erybody understands:  the  only  altemar 
tive  they  have  is  to  file  for  decertifica- 
tion. Now  they  might  say  that  is  fine, 
but  the  length  of  time  that  it  takes  for 
decertification  process  to  go  through 
while  they  are  under  this  transition 
would  probably  mean  at  least  60  dasv 
and  probably  longer  than  that  before 
they  get  a  chance  to  vote.  In  the 
meantime,  they  are  under  this  agree- 
ment which  means  they  go  to  the 
union  hall  and  they  probably  will  end 
up  with  no  Jobs.  So  they  would  have 
no  say.  So  it  is  Just  a  transition  rule 
that  gives  waat  help  to  those  employ- 
ees that  are  forced  now  to  be  imder  an 
agreement  which  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with,  in  a  expedited  fashion  to  be 
able  to  express  their  wllL  I  do  not  un- 
derstand why  the  majority  is  so  afraid 
of  not  having  the  imlon  being  able  to 
convince  those  employees  and  why 
they  are  so  afraid  of  an  election  here. 
I  do  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So.  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  employee  here,  the  em- 
ployee gets  his  right  to  choose  the 
union,  the  employee  is  in  no  way  un- 
dermined nor  are  they  in  any  way 
abused  by  anything  which  is  in  the 
gentiewoman's  amendment.  Now  it  Is 
poaaible,  however,  that  the  labor 
unions  themselves,  in  other  words,  the 
structures  that  run  the  labor  unions, 
would  have  a  problem  with  the  gentie- 
woman's amendment,  in  large  part  be- 
cause they  do  not  get  automatic  mem- 
bers out  of  her  amendment.  Is  that 

right?        

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WALKER.  So  in  other  words, 
while  the  employees  would  be  com- 
pletely protected  by  her  amendment, 
in  fact,  they  would  now  have  a  choice, 
it  is  poKlble  that  some  people  in  the 
unions  themselves  who  run  the  unions 
could  In  fact  have  a  problem  with  this 
kind  of  approach  because  it  would  give 
people  a  choice  rather  than  having 
Congress  mim*****  union  membership 
on  them.  Is  that  logical? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  That  is  not  only 
logical,  it  Is  correct.  But  I  miist  also 
say  that  the  reverse  of  that  point  is 


also  true,  that  the  unlcms  could  pldc 
up  a  lot  of  new  members  under  this 
procedure.  It  is  fair  and  evenhanded. 
But  the  employees  have  the  choice. 

Mr.  WALKER.  OK.  But  the  choice 
rests  with  the  employee  rather  then 
with  this  body.  This  body  under  this 
bUl  that  has  been  brought  forward  by 
the  committee  would  mandate  that 
union  membership  on  any  double- 
breasted  firm,  am  I  correct  on  that? 
Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WALKER.  The  one  reason  why 
I  raise  the  issue  is  because  it  seems  to 
me  what  the  gentlewoman  has  offered 
is  a  very  moderate  amendment.  But  I 
also  do  raise  the  question  that  was 
raised  by  the  Time  magazine  article 
this  week  where  the  head  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  said  about  this  process,  and  I 
quote,  "We  control  the  committees 
and  the  agenda  on  the  floor." 

We  (xmtrol  the  committees  and  the 
agenda  on  the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  from  Pennsylvania  [BCr. 
Walkkk]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Walkkr 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 

minutes.)      

Mr.  WALKER.  Now,  if  in  fact  what 
is  happening  here  is  not  good  for  the 
employees  and  is  good  only  for  the  ex- 
ecutives of  the  labor  unions,  then  it 
seems  to  me  we  have  a  very  key  ques- 
tion before  us,  that  the  gentiewoman 
is  seeking  to  protect  employees  and  it 
appears  as  though  the  committee  bill 
is  seeking  to  protect  unions  and  union 
executives.  Mr.  Samuel  of  the  AFL- 
ClO  executive  council,  an  executive  of 
the  AFL-CIO  made  It  very  clear  what 
he  thinks  the  intent  of  the  legislation 
is  that  we  are  bringing  forward  be- 
cause he  says  quite  clearly  "We  con- 
trol the  committees  and  the  agenda  on 
the  floor." 

I,  personally,  think  that  puts  a 
rather  large  cloud  over  what  we  are 
doing  here.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
somebody  that  that  in  fact  is  not  a 
true  statonoit. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan,  liir.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentieman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  would  Just 
like  to  defend  BCr.  Samuel  to  the 
extent  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with 
building  trades.  He  is  the  head  of  the 
industrial  union  division  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  the  industrial  union  division 
is  not  affected  by  anything  in  this  leg- 
islation. 

So  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  generic  statement  he  made 
about  his  belief  with  reject  to  the 
treatment  by  Congress  of  labor's 
agenda  had  anything  specifically  to  do 
with  this  legtsli^on.  We  would  not,  as 
friends  of  organized  labor,  go  to 
Howard  Samuel  and  ask  him  how  to 
handle  a  bUl  up  here. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  thank  the 
gentieman  but  that  is  not  exactly  a 
dear  denial  of  what  Mr.  Samufd  said. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
article  in  Time  magazine  is  subtitled 
"The  Democrats  Push  for  a  Paasel  of 
Pro-Labor  Bills."  Thte  particular  bUl  Is 
one  of  that  passel  that  they  woe  talk- 
ing about. 

So  It  seems  to  me  we  have  a  rather 
large  cloud  over  this  particular  blU 
and  it  comes  into  focus  rli^t  on  this 
ammdment  because  this  amendment 
18  proemployee,  but  It  does  cause  the 
union  executives  some  problem. 

So  the  question  before  the  body  Is 
whether  or  not  you  are  going  to  be 
with  the  employees  or  whether  you 
are  going  to  be  with  the  labor  homes.  I 
think  clearly  If  you  want  to  be  proem- 
ployee you  vote  with  the  gentlew(«nan 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  pro- 
long this  debate  and  take  very  much 
time,  but  It  seems  to  me  when  you 
come  right  down  to  it  the  gentiemen 
on  the  other  side  have  made  it  vnj 
clear  that,  and  I  use  thdr  words,  that 
we  are  letting  the  employer,  if  we  have 
this  election,  benefit  from  the  fruits  of 
evasion.  What  they  are  saying  ccmslst' 
enUy  is  what  the  bill  is  saylixg,  there  Is 
no  such  thing  as  a  good  open  shop  and 
a  dual  shop  arrangement:  they  are  all 
the  product  of  evasion  and  trying  to 
break  away  and  open  an  open  ^lop  be- 
cause they  want  to  do  something  das- 
tardly as  far  as  the  unlcm  shop  is  con- 
cerned. 

All  the  talking,  I  guess,  that  we  can 
do  in  the  world  is  not  going  to  change 
that.  They  do  not  believe  that  some  of 
our  finest  construction  companies  in 
this  Nation  are  legitimate  at  alL  They 
cannot  possibly  ooncdve  that  the  open 
shop  and  a  dual  sh<q)  arrangement 
might  be  actually  dictated  by  the 
market  forces,  that  it  is  not  a  sham, 
and  it  is  not  to  avoid  the  effects  of  a 
collective-bargaining  agreement.  This 
Just  does  not  Impress  them  one  bit. 

So  I  feel.  I  suppose,  aU  the  talking 
we  can  do  is  not  going  to  do  a  Irit  of 
good.  They  would  prefer  to  say  to  this 
open  shop  arrangement  that  may  even 
come— it  could  even  be  there  prior  to 
the  aval  shop  I  suppose;  nevetthelesB, 
they  simply  say  that  you  are  not  legal, 
you  are  not  lawful,  we  are  simply 
going  to,  because  there  is  common 
ownership,  we  are  going  to  dalm  that 
you  are  subject  to  a  collective-bargain- 
ing agreemmt,  you  have  no  right  to  an 
election.  And  as  I  mentioned  earlier 
today,  that  "collective-bargaining 
agreement  will  follow  you  around  the 
Nation,"  if  not  around  the  world  be- 
cause it  is  here  without  any  geograph- 
ic limitation. 

I  t-hfaik  that  is  very  unfortunate  and 
it  slzm>ly  however  Is  what  we  are  talk- 
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ing  about  here  and  can  be  exptelned 
on  that  simple  bMta. 
Mr.  SlVNHOLIi.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
)  to  etrlke  the  requlalte  number  of 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Uke  to  have 
the  efaataman'a  attantion  to  a  serloui 
queatkm  or  atatement  that  I  mii^t 
want  to  make  and  aee  If  I  micfat  under- 
stand the  lame. 

As  I  understand  the  amcodmant 
that  Is  beien  us  tt  is  ataniily  whether 
there  will  be  a  vote  at  a  certain  time 
rasardlnc  the  prehire  ■tuMiiiMiiifi  And 
as  I  undentood  Mr.  Foas  earlier,  and  I 
acreed  with  hia  explanation  of  labor 
law  and  eouceraing  some  of  the  histo- 
ry of  what  has  occurred.  But  what 
eoneenaa  me  about  HJl.  281  in  Ito  cur- 
tent  form  Is  that  the  NUIB  addresawrt 
and  raaolved  the  problem  that  Mr. 
Foaa  eartler  artrtrnsaril  conoemlnc  the 
union's  coneem  about  employers  who 
could  walk  away  firom  prehire  %en^ 
menta.  I  think  most  ereryoae.  all  of 
iM— I  certainly  do— acree  that  he  pre- 
hire agreements  have  a  certain 
unlqueneoB  about  Federal  labor  law. 
Tliey  have  been  put  in  place  in  <»der 
to  benefit  the  oonstructlan  industry. 

My  concern  though  Is  that  in  the 
Itrr  decision.  John  Deklewa  and  Sons 
dedslort.  they  ruled  that  any  employer 
could  not  unilaterally  repudiate  the 
agreement  before  It  expires.  That  deci- 
sion also  allowed  the  proeeas  of  an 
deedon  petlUon  during  the  tenn  of 
the  agreement  That  dedslon  bound 
the  eaurioyees  during  the  term  of  the 
prehire  agreement,  unless  the  employ- 
ees vote  to  oust  the  union. 

Now  as  I  understand  it.  this  gets  to 
the  controversy  or  the  difference  of 
«l«»«tn«i  regarding  the  amendment 
befmv  us  at  this  particular  point  in 
time. 

Now  as  I  tmderstand  and  as  I  have 
read  and  as  others  have  read.  HJt.  381 
in  Its  current  form,  unless  we  are  able 
to  amend  it  in  some  way.  you  now 
argue  and  HJl.  281  before  ua.  that 
Deklewa  does  not  go  far  enough. 
Rather  you  would  Uke  to  see  a  pre- 
sumptkm  of  union  majority  after  the 
prehire  agreement  expires  even  when 
a  majority  of  the  employees  have  not 
deiiioiistiated  such  support. 

That  la  what  concerns  me  about 
HJl.  281  in  its  current  form.  That  is 
why  I  have  stated  in  some  dear  ool- 
leaguea  and  earlier  en  the  floor  during 
the  rule  that  this  bill  in  Its  current 
form  goes  far  further  In  the  area  of 
labor  law  than  we  should  be  doing  in 
the  format  in  whl^  we  are  debating  it 
today. 

It  seems  to  me  that  really  we  are 
taUdng  about  whether  or  not  employ- 
ees should  have  an  opportunity  to  vot« 
before  yon  give  the  prehire  contractor 
or  the  prehire  agreement  that  sub- 
that  you  give  it  if  HJl.  281 
I  in  its  unamended  form. 

Now  where  do  I  miss  this.  Mr.  Chalr- 
nsan? 


Mr.  CLAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  8TKNBOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  MisaourL 

Mr.  CLAT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  the  gentle- 
man mlssnrl  the  point  entirely.  This 
amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Deklewa  decision.  It  is  dealing 
with  double  breasting.  This  amend- 
ment would  allow  double  breasting  to 
continue  which  this  blU  wlU  prohibit. 
So  you  are  talking  about  a  subject 
matter  that  is  not  related  to  what  the 
nuts  and  bolts  of  this  amendment  are 
all  about. 

Mr.  STCNHOLM.  I  beg  the  chair- 
man's pardon  entirely,  but  HJl.  281 
deals  with  prehire  agreements,  in  the 
double  breasting. 

Mr.  CLAT.  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  Is  talking  about  the  gentle- 
woman's amendment,  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  Jersey,  which  has  iwth- 
ing  to  do  with  the  decision  that  the 
gentleman  dted. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentlenum  yield? 

Mr.  STCNHOLM.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Jiwroaae]. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. What  the  gentlewoman's  amend- 
ment Is  trying  to  do  is  before  you  even 
get  into  the  prehire  sitiuOlon.  when 
this  bill  goes  into  effect,  immediately 
you  are  thrusting  upon  a  nonunion 
arm  of  a  double-breasting  operation  a 
union  contract,  the  minute  the  law 
goes  into  effect,  where  there  is  no 
project,  in  effect.  What  it  would  say  is 
rather  than  say  that  they  are  bound 
by  that  It  means  that  the  NLRB— they 
would  have  the  option  to  get  an  elec- 
tion or  some  way  of  determining  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  want  to  be  repre- 
sented by  that  union  during  this  tran- 
sition period. 

I  agree  with  what  the  gentleman's 
comments  were  about  the  bill  general- 
ly but  I  think  it  is  Important  that  we 
focus  attention  on  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment  which  is  merely  to  take 
care  of  that  transition  period  of  time. 
We  are  trjrlng  to  protect  those  non- 
tmlon  workers,  give  them  a  say.  an  op- 
portunity to  express  themselves  by 
vottaig  whether  or  not  they  want  to  be 
covered  by  the  imion. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  clarification.  It  is  to  a 
different  section  of  the  bill.  That  Is 
what  was  confusing  to  me.  I  do  think 
that  my  remarks  at  some  point  in  time 
concerning  the  substance  of  the  entire 
debate,  this  question  is  very  valid;  the 
subject  of  voting  by  employees  Is  cer- 
tainly one  that  is  very  important 
wherever  it  occurs  within  the  bill.  But 
I  can  see  the  point  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  ammdment  offCTOd  by  the  gentle- 


woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Roxnn- 

MAl. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Jarroaoa) 
there  were    ayes  18.  noes  9. 
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Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  177.  noes 
249,  not  voting  7.  as  follows: 
IRoU  No.  ISi] 


ATSB-in 

Aii*mn 

HammeraehmMt  hekard 

AretMT 

naiiaeii 

Parrta 

Armey 

Haatert 

FMrl 

Barttiim 

n.t^i*.^ 

Porter 

Bakar 

Haney 

Price  (HC) 

BallMSvr 

Hefner 

PwaaU 

Bwmrd 

Henry 

QuUlan 

Butleu 

Herter 

Ravenri 

Buton 

Hller 

Recula 

Bataman 

HoUoway 

Rhodaa 

BanUey 

t^K^hnm 

RoberU 

Barcuter 

HiiMiard 

Roemer 

Rlllrakia 

Huekaby 

Rocsn 

BlUey 

Hunter 

Roth 

Boultar 

Butto 

Rookana 

BrooaaflaM 

Hyde 

Rowland  (OA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Intaofe 

Saikl 

Buachaar 

Ireland 

Saston 

Bunnlnc 

JaffOrdi 

flchaefer 

Burton 

tmeUaim 

flrhulae 

Byron 

Kaaleb 

Senoenbrenner 

CaUahan 

Kfiwp 

Hhaw 

Chandler 

Kolbe 

Shumway 

Ctiapotan 

Koonyu 

Sbuater 

ChappeU 

Kyi 

akeen 

Cheney 

Lacomaralno 

Slattery 

CUnger 

laarartffT 

Slauchter  (VA) 

Coala 

lAtU 

Smith  (M» 

Coble 

Loach  <IA) 

Smith  <TX> 

Coleman  (MO) 

LaaUi(TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

Combeat 

liewti(CA) 

(OR) 

Crate 

Lewie  (TL) 

Smith.  Robert 

Crane 

Ucbtfoot 

(NH) 

Daniel 

UvllteMoa 

Smith.  Robert 

Dannemeyer 

Lott 

_(OR) 

Dartlen 

U>wery(CA> 

Snowe 

Daub 

Lujan 

SokmoD 

delaOana 

Lukena,  Donald 

Bpenoe 

OelAy 

Lunsren 

Derrick 

Mm± 

Stenhobn 

DeWtaw 

Marlenee 

Stump 

Donian(CA) 

Martin  <n.> 

Sundqulat 

Dreler 

MaanU 

Sweeney 

Duncan 

MeCandlem 

Swindall 

Edwardi(OK) 

MoOoDum 

Tauke 

Emenon 

MtoBwen 

TauBln 

En«Uah 

McMillan  (WC) 

Taylor 

PaweU 

Meyera 

Thomaa(CA) 

Plelda 

Michel 

Opton 

PrenMl 

MIIler(OH) 

Valentine 

OaUesly 

Montsontery 

VanderJact 

Oekaa 

Moorhead 

Vuranovich 

Oincrtch 

MoreUa 

Walker 

OoodUnc 

Manlaan(WA) 

Weber 

Oradlaoo 

Myen 

Whlttaker 

Orandy 

Neal 

Whitten 

Grant 

Ntchola 

WoU 

Orecc 

Nlelaon 

Wortley 

Ounderaoo 

Ortta 

WyUe 

HaU(TX) 

Oxiey 
IIOK8-a40 

TowwiPL) 

Ackerman 

Bennett 

Bosar 

Akaka 

Beman 

Biammn 

Alexander 

Berlll 

Brooks 

Anderaon 

Btaol 

Brown  (CA> 

Annundo 

BUbny 

Bruce 

AnUioay 

Boahlert 

Bryant 

AMklecate 

Bocsi 

Bustamanta 

Amptii 

Boland 

CampbeU 

AUtlw 

Booker 

Cardin 

AuCoto 

Bonkl 

Carper 

Omf 

Boyer 

Paloal 

Ooalbo 

Buctiaa 

Penny 

nnlwnan  (TX) 

Jaeoba 

Pepper 

CoBina 

Joliaaan(CT) 

Perkins 

Coota 

Johnaan(8D) 

Pickett 

Oonyen 

Jonas  (NO 

Pickle 

Cooper 

Jones  (TN) 

Prloe(IL) 

OiNwblltt 

Jonta 

Rahall 

Oourtw 

Kanjonkl 

Richardson 

Coyae 

Kaptur 

Ridce 

Crockett 

Kastanmeler 

RInaldo 

DavlBdI.) 

Kennedy 

Rltter 

Davli(MI) 

Wmmmmnf 

RoWnaon 

naraaln 

KUdee 

Rodino 

DaOuBM 

Decaka 

Roe 

DIeks 

Kolter 

Roee 

Koatmayer 

Rowland  (CT) 

DtaCKMidl 

LaFalce 

Roybal 

DUon 

Lantoa 

Ruaao 

Donnelly 

Lehman  (CA) 

Sabo 

Dortan(ND) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Savaae 

Dowdy 

Leiand 

Sawyer 

Downey 

Lent 

Scheuer 

Durbln 

Levin  (MI) 

8fhn»M^r 

Dwyer 

LerlneiCA) 

Schroeder 

Dymally 

Lewis  (OA) 

flchuctte 

Dyaen 

Uplnskl 

Schumer 

■ulr 

Uoyd 

Sharp 

■ekart 

Lowr7(WA> 

SlkorsU 

■dwarda(CA) 

Lakeo.  Thcoias 

Slslsky 

Bitlreftcti 

Hnr"''? 

"fc'fff 

bp7 

Madlcan 

Skelton 

BvaM 

Maaton 

Smith  (FL) 

PMeeU 

Markey 

Smith  (lA) 

Ptafc) 

Martin  (NT) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Frishan 

Martinea 

Solars 

FW> 

Matsm 

Spratt 

Wake 

MaTTOulea 

St  Germain 

MoCkiakey 

Stacteta 

PVirto 

MoCurdy 

Stalllnsa 

FocUetU 

McDade 

Stark 

Poley 

McGrath 

Stokes 

Pord(MI) 

McHuch 

Stratton 

PordfTH) 

McMniwn  (MP) 

Studds 

Frank 

Mfume 

Swin 

KPOBt 

Mica 

Synar 

Oallo 

Miller  (CA) 

Talkn 

Oarda 

Miller  (WA) 

TbOBMaCGA) 

Oaydoa 

MlneU 

Torres 

Oeldenaon 

TorrhwlU 

Gephardt 

MoUnarl 

Towns 

OibboM 

MoUohan 

Trancant 

Oilman 

Moody 

Timzler 

OUckman 

Morrison  (CT) 

DdaU 

Oooaalea 

Mraaek 

Vento 

Gordon 

Murphy 

Vtadoaky 

GrvCIL) 

Murtha 

Volkmer 

Gny  (PA) 

Nacle 

Wateren 

Green 

Natcher 

Watklns 

Guarinl 

Nelaon 

Wazmaa 

HaU(OB) 

Nowak 

Wetaa 

BamUton 

Oakar 

Weldon 

Banli 

Oberrtar 

Wheat 

HawUna 

Obey 

WUHams 

BayaadL) 

Oltn 

Wllann 

Bayea(LA) 

Owen  (NT) 

Wise 

Bertel 

Owens  (DT) 

Wolpe 

Hochbruecknei 

■    PanetU 

Wyden 

Horton 

Pashayan 

Tatee 

Hoochton 

Pattenon 

Tatran 

Howard 

Peaae 

Tounc(AK) 

NOT  VOTINO-7 

Boner  (TN) 

Rantel 

Slauchter  (NT) 

Boalor(MI) 
DtcUnson 


Ray 

Rostenkowakl 
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Carr 
Clarka 


Messrs.  ATKINS.  FISH.  and 
RITTER  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  BIURAKIS.  ANDRETWS. 
and  CHAPMAN  changed  their  votes 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced asabove  recorded. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  much 
conoem  about  the  possible  application 


of  the  provisions  of  HJl.  281  beyond 
the  ccmstructlon  Industry  to  other  in- 
dustries. Chairman  Clat  helped  allevi- 
ate the  concerns  of  the  tnuddng  indus- 
try in  a  March  30.  1987,  letter  to 
Thomas  J.  Donohue,  president  of  the 
American  Trucking  Association.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  if  he 
still  supports  the  views  expressed  in 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Donohue. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  for  an  answer. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Yes.  that  letter  accurate- 
ly reflects  the  intent  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Further,  as  I  stated  in  the  sub- 
committee markup.  HJl.  281  is  not  in- 
tended to  reach  ncmoonstructlon  em- 
ployers performing  such  work  as  in- 
stallation or  assembly  work  at  a  con- 
struction site.  The  bill  reaches  only 
building  and  construction  indiutry 
contractors. 

Mr.  PETRL  I  would  like  to  thank 
Chairman  Clat  for  his  assurance.  I  in- 
clude, for  the  RacosD,  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Donohue's  letter  to  Chairman  Clat. 
dated  March  9,  and  the  chairman's 
Kfarch  30  response. 

Amxucah  Tbucxiho  AasociATiOMS.  Inc. 
Alaandria,  VA.  March  9, 1987. 
Hon.  WiLLUM  Clat. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Labor- Manage- 
ment ROatUmM,  CommiUee  on  Ednca- 
(ton  ami  Labor,  UJS.  Hotue  of  Repreaent- 
ativea,  WaAington,  DC. 

DBAS  Mk.  CHAnutAin  In  reviewing  your  in- 
troductory statement  st  last  week's  Labor 
MsDacement  Relatltma  Subcommittee  hear- 
Ins  on  HJl.  281,  I  was  pleased  to  see  that 
you  stated,  "this  bill  only  applies  to  the  (»n- 
struction  industry."  With  this  statement  in 
the  public  record,  I  am  now  in  a  position  to 
advise  my  members  that  this  legislation  will 
not  be  interpreted  or  expanded  In  a  manner 
that  would  Indude  the  tniddng  industry.  As 
you  know,  there  have  been  rumors  circulat- 
ing that  the  bill  would  indeed  be  expanded 
to  include  our  industry.  This  has  been  a 
matter  of  great  conoem  to  many  of  our 
memben  who  disagree  philosophically  with 
what  the  leglslatlan  proposes  to  accomplish. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
on  behaU  of  our  members,  to  remind  you 
once  again  that  as  H.R.  281  moves  through 
the  legislative  process,  we  will  continue  our 
efforts  to  clarify  that  trucking  operations, 
such  as  the  ones  below,  are  not  affected  by 
this  legislation: 

1.  Trucking  firms  that  are  owned  by  the 
same  holding  company  ss  construction 
firms; 

2.  Trucking  firms  that  transport  materials 
to  construction  sites;  snd 

3.  Trucking  companies  that  share  board 
myin>?f*«  In  -nmnum  with  construction  <x>m- 
panlcs. 

As  always,  we  thank  you  for  your  consid- 
eration of  our  industry's  concerns,  and  we 
shall  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and 
your  colleagues  on  this  and  other  matters  of 
concern  to  our  Industry. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  J.  DoRomm. 


CoMMiTT^  OS  ^foaatom  and  Lssob. 


TTJB.  Horns  or  1 

W(B«Mii«toii.  I>C,  March  30, 1997. 
Thomas  J.  Donohus, 

PnaiOent  and  Chief  Kxecntive  Qffteer, 
American  TVitcfcinff  iUsoeteHon.  Inc.  Al- 
exandria, VA. 
DBAS  Me.  Donobuc  Thank  yoo  for  your 
letter  of  March  Mh.  Tour  undentaadlng  of 
the  legislatkm  is  completely  ronatsrwit  with 
my  own.  None  of  the  three  drcumstanoes 
you  outlined  in  your  letter  would  have  the 
effect,  of  themselves  (either  sin^  or  ooDeo- 
Uvely),  of  eztendiiis  the  provistaas  a<  HJC 
281  to  the  truckiiig  operations  of  the  em- 
ployer. As  I  stated  at  the  March  4th  bear- 
ing. HJl.  281  applies  only  to  the  constnio- 
Utm  industry.  It  does  not  spply  outside  of 
that  industry.  The  spedflc  and  sole  Intent 
of  HJl.  281  is  to  require  employen  In  the 
oonstmctlon  industry  to  abide  by  the  oom- 
mltments  they  have  made  when  they  en- 
tered prehire  agreements.  Slnoe,  by  law, 
these  sgreements  sre  limited  to  the  con- 
struction industry,  so  too  sre  the  provistaas 
of  thlsbOL 

Finally,  let  me  assure  you  that  I  will 
opmse  efforts  to  expand  HJl.  281  to  include 
other  industries.  First,  the  Subcommittee 
has  had  no  opportunity  to  consider  either 
q>ecific  problems  in  other  industries  or  pos- 
sible solutions  to  those  problems.  Given  the 
importance  of  the  National  Labor  IMatloas 
Act  to  both  workers  and  employers  It  is  in- 
sppropriate  and  self-defeattaig  to  seek  to 
amend  that  law  without  first  creatine  a 
clear  legislative  reowd  of  both  tbe  scope  of 
the  problem  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  to 
be  addressed.  Second,  given  the  unique 
characteristics  of  the  construction  industry, 
in  my  view  HJl.  281  is  not  an  appropriate 
vehicle  to  address  problems  as  they  may 
exist  in  other  Industries. 
Sincerely, 

WnjJAM  L.  Clat, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  wotild  like  to  engage  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  in  a  brief  collo- 
quy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  agreeing 
to  enter  into  this  colloquy.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  concern  raised  about  the 
application  of  this  legislation  and  how 
it  would  affect  "mixed  projects"  and 
the  whole  question  of  common  situs 
picketing  has  continually  beoi  raised. 
In  addition  to  that,  the  i4>pllcatl<»i  of 
the  prehire  agreements  to  nonunion 
exm>loyee8  who  works  for  subsidiary 
companies. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chatnnan  if 
he  would  agree  to  several  questiODS. 
Spedflcally.  is  there  anything  in  this 
legislation  that  would  prohibit  what 
are  called  "mixed  projects"  where 
union  contractors  and  nonunion  con- 
tractors work  on  the  same  Job  site? 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jield.  the  answer  to 
that  is  no. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Under  this  legisla- 
tion, could  prehire  agreements  signed 
with  union  shop  construction  contrac- 
tors, under  any  drcumstanoe.  be  ap- 
plied to  nonunion  workers  who  are 
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flmploywl  tn  subaldtery  eompiikw  and 
•r*  tnvohred  tn  Mippljrinc  or  dellv«rtnc 
eonrtnieaoa  matarteli  or  mppUM  to 
oonstroetlon  itteB  where  the  related 
ooiMtnietkm  oontraetor  Is  eethre? 

Ifr.  CLAT.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
fentlemaa  will  yield  further,  I  would 
■ajr  the  aiMwerte  "no." 

ICr.  8LATTSRY.  Is  thme  anything 
In  thta  1iw1tH»«~'  which  would  aUow 
oommon  iltua  pieketlnc? 

Mr.  CLAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlanan  will  yield  further,  the 
•iwwer  to  thataleo  la  "no." 

Mr.  SLATTBRT.  Ux.  Chairman.  I 
tfiMA  the  centleman  for  reapondlng 
to  my  questions.  I  think  the  questions 
that  I  have  Just  asked  are  very  Impor- 
tant questkMM  that  hit  directly  at  the 
oauom  of  many  people  In  this  body 
about  the  application  of  this  ledsla- 
tkm.  I  thank  the  lentleman  for  re- 
HWfMiteg  to  tlM  quevUons  and  I  appre- 
ciate his  Insightful  remarks. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the 
last  word. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  gentle- 
man frtm  North  DakoU  [Mr. 
DoaoAii].  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging In  a  ooUoqiiy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri.  South  Dakota  and 
North  DakoU  are  among  the  States 
that  have  enacted  rigfat-to-work  laws. 
What  effect  will  enactment  of  HJl. 
asi  have  upon  that  coostltutional  pro- 
vlsioo7 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri for  a  reply  to  my  question. 

Mr.  CLAT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  raising  the  ques- 
tion. HJL  281  does  not  affect  any 
State's  right-to-work  law.  When  the 
labor  law  was  amended  in  1959  to 
pennit  prehire  agreements,  language 
was  spedfleally  Included  that  provided 
that  nothing  In  the  amendment  "shall 
be  construed  as  authorising  the  execu- 
tion or  applieatlon  of  agreements  re- 
quiring membership  tn  a  labor  mrganl- 
Mtlon  as  a  condition  of  employment  In 
any  State  or  territory  in  which  such 
execution  or  application  is  prohibited 
by  State  or  territorial  law."  In  States 
with  ri|^t-to-work  laws,  no  unlim  op- 
erating a  hiring  hall  may  require  any 
worker  who  Is  seeking  to  be  or  has 
been  referred  by  that  hall  to  pay 
union  dues.  Further,  in  all  Stipes, 
union  hiring  halls  are  prohibited 
under  the  labor  law  from  discriminat- 
ing against  any  worker  "in  regard  to 
hire  or  tenure  of  employment  or  any 
t«rm  or  condition  of  employment  to 
encourage  or  discourage  membership 
tan  any  labor  organlsaUcm."  The  law 
could  not  be  plainer  and  nothing  in 
HJl.  281  alters  that  law. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Etakota. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentlonan 
for  his  rwaponse.  As  I  understand  It 
HJL  281  does  not  affect  South  Dako- 
ta's or  Nmth  Dakota's  right-to-work 
provisions,  and  I,  therefore.  Intend  to 
support  it.  However,  should  this  legis- 


lation be  Interpreted  otherwise, 
though  I  do  not  see  how  It  can  be,  I 
wish  to  assure  this  body  that  I  win  be 
among  the  foremost  proponents  of 
corrective  legislation 


Mr.  BARTLSTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bastlsr:  On 
pese  a.  Une  11.  delete  eveiythlne  foQowtas 
tbe  word  "performtns"  throach  pace  S,  Une 
11.  end  In  Ueu  thereof  Ineert  the  foUowlnr 
"buUdins  or  ooostnictkm  work  of  the  type 
daecrlberl  In  such  ecreement.  tnd  having,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly.  aabetanUal  oommooal- 
Itjr  baaed  on  the  followlns  four  f ecton— 

"(1)  nwmon  manecement: 

"(2)  eentnOlMd  oontrol  of  labor  relatione: 

"(S)  Interrelation  of  operatlonK  and 

"(4)  common  ownership 
ghaU  be  deemed  a  rincle  employer  Provid- 
ed, that  the  exlatenoe  of  a  oontractor-cub- 
oontractor  relatlonahlp  between  any  two  or 
more  bualnem  entltiee  worklnc  at  a  eommon 
oonatrucUoo  eite  ahall  not  be  deemed  to 
create  a  idngle  employer  or  be  considered  as 
evldenoe  of  direct  or  Indirect  common  man- 
acement  or  control,  within  the  meanlns  of 
thli  aentenoe." 

Mr.  CLAT  [during  the  reading].  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  reserve  a  point  of  order 
on  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clat]  reserves  a 
point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  the  reading 
of  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 
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Mr.  CLAT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  a  point  of 
order  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  BabtlrtI  is  recog- 
nised for  S  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment.      

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  presenting  my  amendment,  I 
would  say  that  there  is  substantial  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of 
this  proposed  law,  HJl.  281.  on  rlght- 
to-work  States,  as  was  expressed  in  the 
colloquy  Just  a  moment  ago.  So  later 
during  the  debate  on  this  amendment 
there  will  be  acme  additional  extended 
debate  on  the  effect  that  ELR.  281 
would  have  on  workers  as  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  collective  bargaining 
agreements  are  imposed  on  them  with- 
out respect  to  whether  they  live  in  a 
rig^t-to-work  State  or  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  goes 
to  the  heart  of  what  Is  wrong  with 
HJl.  281.  The  amendment  would  write 
into  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
the  prevailing  legal  opinions  and  court 
cases  regarding  existing  legal  and  inde- 
pendent double  breasting. 

This  amendment  that  is  before  us 
would  make  no  changes  In  existing 
case  law.  but  it  would  elevate  the  case- 
law  definition  of  a  single  employer  to 
statute. 


In  that  sense,  were  this  amendment 
to  be  adopted  and  the  bill  to  be  adopt- 
ed. It  would  in  fact  improve  even  cur- 
rent case  law  by  removing  whatever 
ambiguities  may  exist  as  laws  had 
hem  set  by  cases  1nst.ead  of  by  statute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  ctirrent  law  a 
single  entity  or  company  may  own  and 
operate  a  nonunion  or  an  open-shop 
enterprise  and  a  union  enterprise  so 
long  as  the  two  are  kept  tnily  and 
completely  separate.  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  courts 
have  long  held  this  practice  of  what  Is 
termed  "double  breasting"  to  be  per- 
missible. Indeed.  It  makes  a  lot  of 
c<Hnmon  sense  to  permit  legal  double 
breasting  so  long  as  those  double- 
breasted  companies  are  kept  independ- 
ent. If.  under  this  amendment,  the  two 
enterprises  are  not  kept  truly  separate 
in  ownership,  management,  and  con- 
trol of  labor  relations,  the  Board  and 
the  courts  and  this  amendment  would 
hold  those  to  be  sham  operations  snd 
thus  lllegaL  In  such  a  case,  the  non- 
union workers  must  be  covered  by  the 
union  company's  coUective-bargaJning 
agreements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  in  the  debate 
some  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  erro- 
neously, I  believe,  stated  into  the 
Raooas  that  somehow  HJl.  281  would 
not  prohibit  Independent  entitles  from 
operating  in  the  same  geographical 
area.  In  fact,  that  is  not  the  case.  HJl. 
281  turns  current  law  on  its  head  and 
current  practice  on  its  head  by  stating 
that  in  any  case  that  Involves  the  sub- 
stantial common  ownership  or  sub- 
stantial common  managnnent  or  sub- 
stantial common  control,  in  all  of 
those  cases  those  operations  would  be 
held  to  be  Illegal  double-breasted  oper- 
ations. So  therefore  per  se  under  the 
terms  of  HJl.  281  any  entity  which  is 
owned  by  the  same  owner  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  they  are  separate 
and  independent  would  be  an  Illegal 
operation,  and  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  union  shop  of  that  entity 
would  be  applied  to  the  employees  of 
the  open  shop. 

In  contrast  to  existing  law,  HJl.  281 
virtually  bans  all  forms  of  double 
breasting— both  legitimate  and  illegit- 
imate—in  order  to  resolve  what  had 
been  a  rather  mild  and  modest  prob- 
lem that  had  been  handled  by  com- 
plaint to  the  NLRB.  HJl.  281  would 
ban  legitimate  double  breasting  by  de- 
fining a  single  employer  as  any  two 
business  entitles  In  the  construction 
industry  having  substantial  common 
ownership,  management,  or  control. 
Thus  the  terms  of  a  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  negotiated  at  a  union- 
ised work  site  of  one  entity  will  be  im- 
posed on  all  operations  of  both  compa- 
nies within  that  geographical  area. 

This  does  go  to  the  heart  of  the  ar- 
gument of  the  sponsors.  The  sponsors 
of  the  bill  would  state  that  there  Is  a 
proUan.  a  modest  problem.  In  existing 


law.  and  they  would  solve  that  prob- 
lem by  prohibiting  all  forms  of  legiti- 
mate double  breasting. 

I  would  like  to  quantify  for  the 
House  the  slae  of  that  so-called  prob- 
lem. An  analysis  done  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  In  Its  regional 
offices  In  fiscal  years  1984  through 
Jtily  21.  1986.  found  that  during  that 
3-year  period  there  have  been  only  245 
charges  nationwide  of  Illegal  double 
breasting  out  of  35,549  unfair  labor 
practice  charges  per  year,  or  approxi- 
mately 100.000  over  that  3-year  period. 
Of  those  245  charges  nationwide,  only 
107  of  those  charges  were  alleged  to  be 
violations  of  Illegal  double  breasting. 

Blr.  Chairman.  I  would  contend  that 
in  fact  it  is  clearly  on  the  record,  and 
was  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri earlier,  and  It  has  been  stated  in 
testimony,  that  the  real  purpose  of 
HJL  281  Is  to  prohibit  aU  f<Mns  of 
double  breasting.  That  was  In  testimo- 
ny in  the  other  body,  in  testimony 
that  was  held  before  the  Senate  Labor 
Subcommittee  by  the  general  counsel 
of  the  AFL-CIO  wtoea  he  stated, 
among  other  things,  that  "It  is  our  po- 
sition that  within  a  given  geographical 
area  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  legiti- 
mate double-breasted  contractor." 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bakt- 
LRT  was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. ) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  So.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  bllL  If  In  fact  what  we  would  pro- 
pose to  do  would  be  to  pass  a  law  that 
would  prohibit  sham  operations  or  ille- 
gal double-breasted  operations  that 
are  not  kept  separate,  then  we  should 
vote  for  this  amendment  and  go  on 
and  pass  the  bill  which  codifies  State 
law.  codifies  current  case  law.  If  on 
the  other  hand  we  believe  that  in  no 
cases  should  a  legal,  independent, 
double-breasted  operation  be  permit- 
ted, then  in  fact  we  should  vote  for 
the  original  bill  as  It  is  proposed,  be- 
cause that  is  in  fact  what  it  does.  That 
would  throw  a  lot  of  people  out  of 
work,  it  would  help  to  make  this  coun- 
try far  less  competitive  than  we  are 
today.  It  would  be  disastrous  both  to 
the  industry  and  to  employees  around 
this  cotmtry,  but  that  Is  the  heart  of 
the  bill.  So  this  amendment  would  re- 
instate current  case  law  and  provide 
for  legal.  Independent  double-breasted 
operations. 

Mr.  CLAT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  stated  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  this  amendment 
se^s  to  codify  current  law  as  it  relates 
to  the  definition  of  a  single  employer. 
As  such,  it  does  nothing  to  end  the 
l»ractioe  of  double  breasting  that  HJL 
281  seeks  to  correct.  Rather.  It  draws  a 
virtual  blueprint  by  which  employers 
may  evade  their  contractual  obliga- 
tions. 

Before  the  plain  language  of  the 
union  contract  will  be  held  to  apply. 


workers  must  prove  that  there  is  sub- 
stantial commonality  of  Interests  as 
demonstrated  by  common  manage- 
ment. Since  the  second  entity  exists  in 
order  that  the  employer  may  have  the 
option  of  evading  collective-bargaining 
commitments,  the  employer  will  be 
sure  that  the  two  companies  are  di- 
rected on  a  day-to-day  basis  by  differ- 
ent officers.  Before  the  plain  language 
of  the  union  ccmtract  will  be  applied, 
one  must  prove  that  there  is  central 
oontrol  of  labor  relations.  Once  again, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
second  company  exists  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  nonunion,  what  the 
amendment  is  really  saying  is  all  that 
the  employer  need  do  is  ensure  that 
there  is  no  interchange  of  foremen 
and  supervisors.  Finally,  before  the 
plain  language  of  the  contract  will  be 
applied,  the  union  must  show  interre- 
lation of  operations.  In  other  words, 
the  employer  need  only  operate  the 
entitles  separately  to  be  able  to  evade 
his  contractual  promises. 

When  the  employer  entered  the  pre- 
hire agreement,  he  promised  that 
worit  covered  by  that  agreement  would 
be  subject  to  collective  bargaining. 
Why  on  earth  must  we  create  impossi- 
ble ho<H)s  for  woi^ers  to  Jump  through 
before  we  hold  the  employer  responsi- 
ble for  that  commitment. 

Codifying  existing  law,  as  the  spon- 
sor of  this  amradment  wants  to  do, 
would  allow  double  breasting  to  con- 
tinue. That  files  in  the  face  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Mil.  which  would  make 
double  breasting  illegal.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  emphasize 
again  what  this  amendment  attempts 
to  do.  It  really  does  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  that  have 
been  involved  with  this  issue  for  a 
number  of  years  and  have  been  before 
this  body  trying  to  point  out  what  is 
going  on.  As  it  was  dramatically  put  by 
the  chairman,  it  is  very  clear  now  that 
what  they  want  to  do  is  to  do  away 
with  double  breasting.  But  what  does 
double  breasting  aooompllsh  and  what, 
if  anything  are  its  evils,  and  what  has 
been  done  about  that? 

First  of  all.  double  breasting  tmder 
existing  law,  and  this  amendment 
would  codify  existing  law.  carefully 
proscribes  any  activity  which  would 
frustrate  or  injure  the  workers'  rights 
in  a  union  shop. 

What  current  law  does  allow  and 
what  this  bill  would  not  allow  is  a  situ- 
ation such  as  you  will  find  many  times 
now  in  the  larger  commimlties  in  par- 
ticular. That  Is  where  the  commercial 
and  industrial  construction  is  union- 
ized because  you  need  high  quaUty 
workers,  et  cetera,  yet  the  residential 


is  open  shop.  In  order  to  get  any  bid  in 
those  markets,  you  must  have  a  differ^ 
ent  set  of  work  rules  in  order  to  have 
any  kind  of  conu>etltlve  bid. 

So  the  law  now  allows  that  to  occur 
so  that  a  construction  business  can 
have  2  separate  entities,  one  dealing 
only  in  the  residential  area  and  one 
dealing  with  the  commerdal-industri- 
aL  This  bill  would  prohibit  that  This 
bill  would  say  that  that  Is  no  longer 
legaL 

The  existing  law  Is  perfectly  ade- 
quate on  this  basis.  There  are  cases  by 
the  NLRB  which  this  amendment 
would  codify,  so  if  you  have  any  prob- 
lems with  the  law  changing  this  would 
take  care  of  It  The  law  also  looks  care- 
fully at  what  is  going  on  to  make  sure 
that  the  uni<»i  woricers  are  not  being 
hurt. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  substantial 
differences  in  the  bill  and  the  existhig 
law.  Tou  don't  have  to  be  a  lalxw 
lawyer  to  know  the  difference  between 
"and"  and  "or."  The  present  law  sajv 
that  In  order  to  show  that  you  have  a 
comm(mality,  you  have  taken  a  look  at 
several  factors,  including  manage- 
ment, ownership,  and  labor  relations. 
This  one  said  "or"  you  can  find  any 
one  of  the  3  elements  in  the  bill,  and  if 
you  find  Just  common  ownership  or 
any  one  of  the  3  of  them,  it  is  illegal, 
which  shows  how  expansive  this  bill  is 
versus  existing  law. 

So  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  cm  this  side  is 
to  say  that  the  NLRB  has  acted  re- 
sponsibly, on  both  of  the  two  essential 
elements  of  this  bill,  the  double 
breasting  and  the  pre-hire  agreements. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  goi* 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  What  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  is  if  the  bill  were  to  go 
through  as  it  is.  HJl.  281.  without  this 
amendment  that  double  breasting  per 
se,  since  double  breasting  does  involve 
common  ownership,  double  breasting 
per  se  would  in  all  cases  be  illegal?  Is 
that  what  the  gentleman  is  saying? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  is  what  I  am 
saying,  and  I  am  pointing  out  the 
chairman  readily  admitted  that  last 
time.  What  they  are  saying  now  is 
that  tmder  almost  all  of  the  conceiva- 
ble circumstances  there  will  be  no 
double  breasting  any  longer.  That 
means  a  large  number  of  people  wQl 
be  put  out  of  worit  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  that  it  is  going  to  have  a 
very  detrimental  effect  on  a  large 
number  of  workers  in  this  oountiy. 
This  is  unnecessary,  because  existing 
law  protects  the  rights  of  the  unions 
and  the  nonunion  woi^ers. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  ylekt? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  am  hitfipy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
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Mr.    BBRICAM.   Tlw   gmtlanan    I 
to  WKgttm  1m' 


of  doubto 


aatop  anottMr 
Umt*  to 
UMNWh  ttMn  !■ 


to  alknr  eer- 

In 

to 

em  tbomfa 

ot  cvm 

ownnahlp 

_        It,  but  Mi  up 

•Dottaflr  opflntton  which  wffl  AvoM  the 
nWlgitlnn  be  bee  entered  Into  freely 
in  e  eoOectlve-benelntaic  acreement? 

Ux.  JKPVOROS.  No.  that  fei  not 
irtiat  I  am  mylnc  end  the  geotleaaan 
knows  It  le  not  whet  I  em  Mylnc.  The 
g,Bi»lf"««"  knows  that  undv  ezlittnc 
law.  If  the  open  ahop  la  trytnc  In  any 
way  to  take  work  away,  to  bid  from 
work  from  the  unkm  company,  or  any 
of  tboae  thlnga,  they  are  proaorfbed  by 
law  whleh  haa  prohfbtted 
aethrltlea.  The  law  aaya  that 
doable  leweitliH  can  occur  under  very, 
very  atrtat  fukWlnea. 

Mr.  BARTIXTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JKPVORDe.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Teaaa. 

Mr.  BARTUETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
the    gentleman    for    yiekUng. 
_  the  gentleman  la  mylng  that 

last  year  during  thli  debate  there  was 
a  potential  for  unilateral  abrogation  of 
a  pre-htae  contnet.  It  did  not  happm 
very  often,  but  there  was  that  poten- 
tlaL 

At  thte  point,  throu^  the  Deklewa 
^^ftf^^l5rp  an  employer  Is  prohlMted 
from  abrogating  his  pre-hlre  agree- 
ment, so  if  he  has  entered  into  a  con- 
tract, a  prehlre  agreement,  he  must 
abide  by  that  prehlre  agreement  that 
he  has  entered  into. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Veimcmt  [Mr.  Jir- 
voasa]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  BAanarr  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Jsntnuie  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
mtnutea.)        

Mr.  BARTLSTT.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  JKPVORDS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTIXTT.  What  HJt  281 
would  my  is  even  though  one  entity 
has  set  up  2  or  more  operations  that 
are  separate  and  distinct,  different 
oontracta.  different  markets,  different 
operatimM.  different  control  of  oper- 
atlfliw.  different  management,  even 
though  that  la  the  case,  and  they  hire 
a  lot  of  people,  even  thougli  that  Is 
the  case,  HJl.  281  would  require  thoee 
two  subsidiaries  to  be  merged. 

That  Is  not  fair.  It  also  doea  not 
make  good  sense  from  a  competitive 
point  of  view. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  JKPrORD&  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  those  additional  remarks.  I 
Just  would  urge  support  for  the 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable 
solution  to  some  problems  we  have 
had.  It  puta  them  into  law.  and  makes 
it  very  dear  that  the  NLRB  cannot 


change  what  are  now  a  good  line  of  de- 
cMoiw.  It  would  be  helpful  to  all  of 
thoae  that  are  concerned  in  this  area, 
and  It  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mlnhlgan  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
numbCT  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  would  like  to 
tndteate  that  as  Chairman  Clat  said, 
if  what  they  are  saying  in  explanation 
of  this  amendment  was  faadeed  the 
effect  of  the  amendment,  there  would 
be  abaolutely  no  pctot  in  our  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor.  And  to  suggest 
that  the  bill  ia  somehow  pernicious  be- 
cauae  It  ehangea  existing  law  begs  the 
question  on  what  we  do  around  here. 
Usually  when  we  are  passing  a  law  it  is 
to  change  the  statue  quo.  and  that  Is 
what  we  taitend  to  do.  Is  to  change  the 
status  quo. 

We  are  not  trjring  to  sneak  up  on 
anytMtdy.  and  a  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment Just  means  that  you  will  legalise 
the  present  practkx  which  we  are 
trying  to  prevent.  I  hope  that  we  can 
get  to  a  vote  on  it  because  it  should  be 
easy  enough  to  understand. 

If  you  vote  for  this  amendment.  It  is 
equivalent  to  voting  against  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bOL 

Mr.  STBNHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 


Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  I  find 
myself  In  substantial  agreement  with 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Fobs].  This  amendment  does  have  the 
effect  of  completely  undoing  HJl.  281. 
That  Is  why  I  support  the  amendment, 
beeauae  that  Is  in  the  logical  place  In 
the  debate  today,  and  also  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  say  why. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Bartlett  amendment  and  In 
opposition  to  HJl.  281. 

This  bill  in  unneceamry  because  the 
abuses  its  supporters  originally 
claimed  it  would  cure  are  already 
taken  care  of  under  current  law.  A 
string  of  dedskms  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  courts 
have  made  It  clear  that  "abam"  or 
"mirror"  operations  set  up  to  siphon 
off  work  from  a  union  construction 
shop  to  a  related  open  shop  are  illegaL 
Some  supporters  of  HJl.  281  have 
begun  to  admit  that  their  motivation 
is  different  and  that,  philoaophlcally. 
they  are  simply  and  broadly  opposed 
to  any  form  of  double  breasting.  The 
goal  of  eliminating  double  breasting 
wherever  possible — even  whoi  two  re- 
lated firms  are  operated  legitimately 
as  separate  businesses— was  explicitly 
set  forth  in  recent  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee. 

The  UU  is  also  unnecessary  in  con- 
nectkm  with  pre-hlre  agreements.  This 
Is  especially  true  In  light  of  the 
NLRB's  Deklewa  decision,  which  now 
prohibits  employers  from  repudiating 
a  prehlre  agreement  prior  to  its  expi- 
ration date.  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  prehlre  agreements  operate  like. 


and  are  as  binding  as.  ccdleetlvely  bar- 
gained agreements.  exoei»t  that  the 
workers  involved  may  never  have  even 
voted  for  union  representation  and  a 
majority  of  them  ndght  not.  in  fact,  be 
repreaented  by  the  union.  In  any  in- 
dustry but  construction,  prehlre  agree- 
ments are  Illegal,  but  Congreas,  the 
NLRB.  and  the  courts  have  made  spe- 
cial provision  for  the  constructkm  in- 
dustry due  to  the  more  episodic  and 
transient  nature  of  its  work. 

This  bm  goes  far  beyond  mere  codi- 
fication of  Deklewa.  however.  It  would 
allow  strikes  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
peUhig  an  employer  to  adopt  a  succes- 
sor agreement.  In  effect,  the  bill 
allows  workers  and  employers  to  be 
bound  by  a  prehlre  agreement  beyond 
ita  originally  negotiated  term.  de^Ite 
lack  of  majority  representation  of  the 
workers  and  the  desire  of  any  of  the 
parties  that  the  agreemmt  expire  on 
schedule. 

HJl.  281  also  will  have  adverse  ef- 
fects far  beyond  the  construction  in- 
dustry. For  one  thing,  the  blU's  expan- 
sive definition  of  a  single  employer 
could  embroU  unrelated  Arms  and 
nonconstruetlon  firms  In  disputes  that 
properly  should  remain  within  one 
firm.  Under  current  law.  manufactur- 
ers, retailers,  and  even  restaurants 
who  have  <Hily  an  incidental  Involve- 
ment In  construotlon— for  example, 
through  subsidiary  relationships  or  by 
acting  as  their  own  general  contrac- 
tors on  individual  projects— would  be 
subject  to  this  bilL 

Even  If  we  try.  as  has  been  proposed 
today,  to  define  away  the  single  em- 
ployer problem  by  setting  a  percentr 
age-of-total-volume  test  on  a  firm's 
construction  activity,  two  problems 
ranaln: 

First,  business  as  diverse  as  those 
suiTplylng  and  distributing  construc- 
tion products,  installation  work,  and 
various  onsite  services  have  been 
found  to  be  engaging  primarily  in 
building  and  construction,  under  cur- 
r«it  law.  Further  complicaUng  this 
issue,  the  definitions  of  construction 
•Qd  building  work  In  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  would  be  one  of 
the    determinative    factors    in    such 


Second.  I  question  the  logic  of  sln- 
gling  out  the  construction  industry. 
Construction  work  is  distinctive 
enough  that  allowing  prehlre  agree- 
ments may  be  logical  But  there  Is  no 
distinction  that  warrants  prohibiting 
double  breasting  in  the  construction 
industry  while  allowing  it  in  others. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  a  movement  to 
ban  double  breasting  in  this  industry 
could  not  spread  to  others.  ReganUem 
of  industry,  when  a  dual  shop  oper- 
atlim  is  carried  on  for  legitimate  busi- 
ness reasons  and  the  businesses  are  op- 
erated as  separate  enUtiea.  the  prac- 
tice should  remain  legal. 


Finally,  I  would  reiterate  remarks  I 
made  yesterday  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  as  to  how  this  bill  would  Injure 
minority  contractors  and  their  em- 
ployees. 

The  National  Association  of  Minori- 
ty Contractors  adamantly  <H>po8es 
HJl.  281.  They  know  the  importance 
of  a  level  playing  field  and  flexibility 
in  a  competitive  market. 

In  contrast,  this  biU  would  reverse 
by  legislative  flat  what  has  been  lost 
in  the  open  market  The  proportirai  of 
the  construction  industry  that  is 
unionised  has  dropped  from  67  per- 
cent in  the  IMO's  to  45  percent  in  the 
1960's  to  about  25  percent  today. 
Rather  than  seek  to  compel  member- 
ship, construction  unions  should  re- 
cruit members  the  old-fashioned  way: 
Organise  and  earn  them. 

HJl.  281  Is  typical  of  the  dlfficvQt 
time  this  body  has  sometimes  exercis- 
ing common  sense  in  the  face  of  com- 
peting needs  and  demands.  Because  it 
is  an».t«man  business,  antiminority  en- 
terprise, and  antlworker  choice,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  defeating 
it. 

Mr.  ORANDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to 
take  the  full  5  minutes,  but  I  would 
like  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  BabtlettI 
and  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
JxrroKosl. 

But  before  I  do  that.  I  would  like  to 
at  least  put  on  the  table  this  discus- 
sion of  right-to-work  States,  and  there 
are  21  of  those  in  the  United  States. 
The  gentleman  fnun  South  Dakota  a 
moment  ago  was  assured  that  this  leg- 
islation would  not  affect  right-to-work 
States.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  does 
not  immediately  affect  the  philosophy 
of  thoae  21  States  that  have  elected 
for  right-to-work  status,  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy,  tlutt  unions  should  not 
be  Imposed  on  workers.  It  seems  to  me 
that  H.R.  281  is  exactly  contrary  to 
that  philosophy  by  making  possible 
the  imposition  of  both  a  labor  contract 
and  union  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment on  unconsenting  workers 
and  contractors. 

Now  to  the  point  of  open  shop  con- 
tractors. If  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  can 
elucidate  for  me,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

It  Is  not  Just  sham  contractors,  all 
open  shop  contractors,  who  are  part  of 
a  dual  shop  in  a  rlght-to-work  State,  is 
it  not  true,  that  such  contractors  will 
automatically  be  bound  to  the  terms 
of  the  union  cmnpanles'  labw  contract 
and  will  be  subject  to  suit  undo-  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Labor  Management  Re- 
lations Act  for  breach  of  ccmtract  by 
the  union  if  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment are  not  followed,  such  as  the  use 
of  the  imlon  hiring  hall,  to  find  work- 
ers. Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ORANDY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  Is  exactly  correct.  E^ren 
though  in  a  right-to-woiic  State  an  em- 
ployee may  not  be  required  to  actually 
Join  the  union,  under  the  terms  of 
HJl.  281.  It  makes  clear  that  an  em- 
ployee, without  any  choice  on  his 
liehalf .  in  the  words  of  the  bill,  would 
have  the  terms  of  a  collective-bargain- 
ing agreement  applied  to  that  employ- 
ee whether  he  chose  to  be  affiliated 
with  that  union  or  not. 

I  heard  the  colloquy  earlier,  but  the 
colloquy  was  simply  incorrect  in  its 
effect  on  employees  who  live  in  right- 
to-work  States. 

Mr.  ORANDY.  And  implicitly  there 
is  the  limitation  on  who  you  can  refer 
from  a  hiring  hall  to  be  hired  for  a 
Job.  amniming  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment loses?     

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  think  it  is  implicit 
or  explicit  that  that  hiring  then  would 
be  required  to  be  done  at  the  union 
hiring  haU,  and  that  all  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  that  union  agree- 
ment would  aiK>ly  to  all  of  those  em- 
ployees on  the  Job. 
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Mr.  ORANDY.  So  I  would  assume 
then.  If  the  gentleman  woidd  allow  me 
to  reclaim  my  time,  limitations  of  the 
work  that  can  be  performed  by  various 
craft  woriLcrs.  start-work  and  stoi>- 
work  times,  breaks,  et  cetera,  overtime 
requirements,  pay  rates  including 
show-up  or  reiTorting-iMLy.  travel  pay, 
shift  differentials,  fringe  benefits,  re- 
strictions (m  crew  sixe.  foremen  to 
Journeymen  ratios.  Joumeymen/i4>- 
prentlce  ratios  and  use  of  helpers  and 
productivity  restraints  imposed  by 
union  work  rules  are  all  affected  in 
right-to-woik  Stotes  should  this  bill 
become,  law.     

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield,  if  the  bill  be- 
comes law,  employees  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  referred  by  the  imion 
even  in  a  right-to-work  State. 

One  of  the  additional  difficulties  is 
that  there  has  been  a  strong  likeli- 
hood that  nonmembers  of  the  union 
would  not  be  referred  by  the  union  as 
readily  as  members.  So  not  only  are 
the  nonunion  members  required  to  go 
through  the  union  hiring  hall,  but 
nothing  in  HJl.  281  states  they  could 
get  a  Job  at  all  because  if  the  union  de- 
clines to  refer  them  they  are  simply 
out  of  work. 

Mr.  ORANDY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Just  say  in 
closing  that  those  States  are:  Ala- 
bama. Ariaona.  Arkansas.  Florida. 
Oeorgia.  Idaho.  Iowa,  Kansas.  Louisi- 
ana. Mississippi.  Nebraska.  Nevada. 
North  Carolina.  North  Dakota.  South 


Dakota.  South  Carolina.  Tennessee. 
Texas.  Utah.  Virginia,  and  Wyoming 
would  have  contractors  who  would  be 
adversely  affected  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee 
will  rise  informally. 


MESSAOE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Obat 
of  Illinois)  assumed  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAbjsk  pro  tonpore.  The 
CHudr  will  receive  a  message. 


MESSAOE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  frtm  the  PresI- 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mrs.  Eteery. 
one  of  his  secretaries. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Committee  will  resume  its  sitting. 


BUILDINO    AND    CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY  LABOR  LAW 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1987 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  rise? 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  mmilier  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  hope  I  do  not 
have  to  take  the  full  5  minutes.  But  I 
rise  in  supiMrt  of  the  amendment 
which  would  codify  existing  law  with 
regard  to  the  alleged  sham  operations 
of  open  shop  oi;>erati<»is.  but  with  spe- 
cial *mpHa«te  in  regard  to  the  colloquy 
that  took  place  a  short  time  ago  with 
the  Chairman  in  regard  to  cmnmon 
situs  picketing,  whether  there  would 
be  any  ramifications  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  this  bill  the 
single  employer  definition  would  now 
require  that  ccmtractors  actually  per- 
form work  in  the  same  geographic 
area,  that  has  been  alluded  to  before, 
to  be  considered  a  single  employer. 
And  while  the  substitute  adds  a  geo- 
gnv>hlcal  test  to  the  definition  of 
"single  onployer."  it  does  nothing 
however  to  thereafter  geographically 
limit  the  ramifications  of  a  flndlng  of 
a  single  employer  statiu.  As  a  result, 
once  the  bill's  definition  is  satlafied 
that  the  companies  would  still  be  con- 
sidered a  single  employer,  once  the 
bill's  definition  is  satisfied  the  compa- 
nies would  still  be  considered  a  single 
employer  for  all  purposes  vmdiex  the 
act  and  without  geographic  limitation. 
Thus,  a  union  could  pidiet  an  employ- 
er in  one  area  of  the  country  in  order 
to  force  a  related  emirioyer  in  another 
part  of  the  country  to  sign  a  collective- 
bargaining  agreement.  Indeed,  the 
elimination  of  secondary  boycott  pro- 
tections is  one  of  the  major  gains 
which  the  unions  are  seeking  in  this 
bill.  J.C.  Turner,  former  president  of 
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Um  opentliw  anclneen.  urged  adop- 
tion of  this  bOl  to  rvtore  th«  ontaia 
to  tiM  "food  old  dura"  prtor  to  the 
Tikft-Hwtley  IMT  emendmenf.  He 
aM.  and  I  quote.  "Nov.  I  dant  need 
to  ten  you  that  that  waa  a  whole  dif- 
ferent world  from  what  you  are  out 
there  ficfattnc  today  when  you  can 
ahut  down  a  Job  in  New  York  to 
atral^ten  up  a  Job  In  another  town.  It 
waa  a  gnat  ttane."  Moreofer.  thla  ex- 
panded p|gfc^^t<«g/r1lTr**^»*~*  of  aeo- 
ondary  boycott  proteetkna  would 
occur  even  if  each  of  the  eooipaniea 
eomprlalng  the  ilngle  employer  waa 
complying  with  Ita  obllgatlona  under 
the  law. 

For  example,  aanune  company  A  la  a 
union  oootraetor  performing  carpen- 
try work  In  the  New  York  City  area. 
0«Tr^"r  A  la  owned  by  a  holding 
«<nMr*»iy  which  alao  owna  company  B. 
an  open  ahop  cooetnactlan  company 
which  performa  work  nationwide, 
under  thta  bill,  if  "'""p*"?  B  were  to 
perform  carpentry  work  In  the  New 
York  City  area.  It  would  be  conaldered 
a  atn^  employer  with  onmpany  A  and 
It  would  be  obligated  to  abide  by  com- 
pany A'B  union  contracL  Even  if  com- 
pany B  fully  oompUeo  with  Ita  obllgar 
tifftw  under  the  contract  irtiile  in  the 
New  York  City  area;  however,  as  an 
ei^ty  of  the  aingle  emplojrer.  compa- 
ny B  would  now  be  subject  to  picket- 
ing anywhere  in  the  country  by  a 
unkm  having  an  unrelated  dispute 
with  company  A. 

Alao.  ««TT  "A"  would  be  subject 
to  picketing  In  New  York  becanae  of  a 
dtapute  with  company  "B"  anywhere 
In  the  country.  Thto  is  so  because  the 
effects  of  a  sln^  employer  finding 
are  not  limited  in  any  reapeet  by  seo- 
tkm  Ka)  of  the  bOL  Thus,  under  the 
snbatltute.  related  employers  would 
continue  to  loae  their  secradary  boy- 
cott mrotectlons  nationwide  merely  be- 
cause they  lawfully  choae  to  conduct 
bualnem  In  the  same  area  and  to  law- 
fully abide  by  the  union  contract  in 
that  area. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  bade  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRliAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  BabtlsttI. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 
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Mr.  BARTUETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I    sorrid 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  179.  noes 
347,  not  voting  7.  as  follows: 
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Mr.  FOLEY  changed  his  vote  fnnn 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  DsLAY  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

8o  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  ad- 
ditional amendments  to  section  2? 
AMnmisirr  ormsD  it  mh.  rawsu. 

Mr.  FAWELXk  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fawex:  On 
pace  3,  line  6  and  7,  strike  "existence"  snd 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "terms  and  provi- 
sions". 

On  pace  3.  line  ».  strike  "by  ItaelT'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes In  support  of  his  amendment. 

VL[.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Clat].  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  pleased  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Fawkll.  The 
amendment  in  my  view,  does  not  In 


any  way  change  the  meaning  of  the 
proviso  to  section  2(a)  of  the  bilL 

I  accept  the  ammdment.  however, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  provi- 
so does  not  categorically  preclude  a 
contractor  and  subcontractor  from 
being  deemed  a  single  employo^  if, 
without  regard  to  the  contractor-sub- 
contractor relationship,  they  meet  the 
test  for  establishing  single  employer 
status  under  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
section  2(a)^ 

Mr.  FAWELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Yes,  that  Is  consistent  with  my 
undnstandlng  and  my  intention  in  of- 
fering the  amendment  I  believe  It  is 
our  mutual  intent  not  to  have  open 
shops  defined  as  a  "single  employer" 
merely  because  they  are  operating  as  a 
subcontractor  under  the  terms  and 
provisions  of  the  subcontract  which 
may  grant  some  controls  by  a  contrac- 
tor upon  a  subcontractor,  or  vice  versa. 

I  might  add  that  in  all  honesty,  I 
cannot  vote  for  the  bill;  but  I  think 
this  tightens  it  up  a  bit,  and  I  ask  for 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendmoit  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  FawxllI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMBraMBIT  OPVBUD  IT  ME.  JVrOSM 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amoidment  offered  by  Mr.  Jsrrokos: 
Page  2.  strike  line  5  and  all  that  follows 
throuch  pace  3.  Une  11  (section  3(a)  of  the 
bill)  and  insert  the  foUowlnc  new  subsec- 
tion: 

(a)  Bar  1111  now  or  SnoLX  Bhplotss.— Se(^- 
tlon  3(3)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  153(3))  is  amended  by  addinc 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowtng  new  sen- 
tenees:  "Any  two  or  more  business  mtittes 
encased  primarily  in  the  buildlnc  and  con- 
struction industry,  performlnc  w«Mk  within 
the  ceocraphlcal  area  covered  by  a  coUe(> 
tive  barsalninc  acreement  to  which  any  of 
the  entitles  is  a  party,  perfoiminc  buildlnc 
or  oonstnictlon  work  of  the  type  described 
in  such  acreement.  and  havlnc  substantial 
commonality  baaed  on  the  followlnc  four 
factors: 

"(i)  common  manacement; 

"(11)  ooitrallaed  control  of  labor  relations; 

"(ill)  interrelation  of  operations;  and 

"(iv)  fvmnmtm  ownership, 
shall  be  deemed  a  sincle  employer.  Such 
commonality  shall  be  presumed  where  there 
is  a  practice  of — 

"(i)  transfer  amonc  the  entitles  of  employ- 
ees performlnc  work  described  in  the  collec- 
thre  barcalnlnc  acreement: 

"(U)  direct  competition  amonc  the  entitles 
in  submittlnc  bids  for  the  same  work;  or 

"(ill)  deprivation  of  work  by  one  entity 
acainst  another. 

Provided,  That  the  existence  of  a  contrac- 
tor-subcontractor relatkmship  between  any 
two  or  more  business  entities  worklnc  at  a 
common  construction  site  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  create  a  sincle  employer  or  be 
oonsldaed  as  evidence  of  commonality  with 
respect  to  the  factors  described  In  clauses  (i) 
throuch  (ill)  of  the  second  sentence,  within 
the  meaninc  of  this  paracraph.". 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 

RlOCMtO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  would 
amend  the  bill's  "single  employer"  test 
to  provide  a  distinction  between  abu- 
sive, union-busting  double-breasting 
and  legitimate  dual  shops  which  do 
not  take  any  work  away  from  union 
shop  employees  or  circumvent  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements. 

Currently,  the  law  makes  a  careful 
dlstinctl<m  between  the  two.  Since  the 
oonstnictlon  industry  has  become 
somewhat  polarized  between  a  union 
market  and  an  open  shop  market,  this 
distinction  must  be  maintained.  Other- 
wise, a  company  locked  into  only  one 
of  those  maritets  may  find  Itself  at  a 
serious  competitive  disadvantage, 
which  threatens  both  the  owner  of  the 
conuMuiy  and  its  employees— union  or 
nonunion. 

If  there  is  any  deficiency  in  current 
law,  it  is  perhi^M  a  luk.  of  focus.  It  is 
now  rather  vaguely  defined  as  deter- 
mining whether  there  is  a  "single  inte- 
grated enterprise."  This  involves  con- 
sideration of  a  variety  of  factors  in  the 
aggregate.  Frtnn  an  enforcement  per- 
spective, this  means  evidence  deling 
with  the  minutiae  of  everyday  oper- 
ations of  the  entities  involved— evi- 
dence which  may  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  obtain. 

My  amendment  wiU  simplify  en- 
forcement but.  unlike  the  bill,  it  will 
ensure  that  only  the  guilty  parties  are 
affected.  The  amendment  starts  with 
the  "single  employer"  test  in  current 
law  but  then  singles  out  the  three 
types  of  abuses  which  supporters  say 
have  flourished  tmder  current  law- 
First,  transferring  of  employees  back 
and  forth  between  compuiles;  second, 
competition  between  the  union  compa- 
ny and  the  open  shop  ocmipany  for  the 
same  projects;  and  third,  shifting  of 
worii  from  the  union  company  to  the 
open  shop.  All  of  these  are  inconsist- 
ent with  the  notion  of  separate  mar- 
keU>lace8  and  involves  a  clear-cut  cir- 
cumvention of  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process. 

While  the  first  two  practices  are 
easily  defined,  the  "woi^-shlftlng"  cri- 
teria will  involve  some  exercise  of 
Judgment  (m  the  part  of  the  NLRB. 
The  primary  determinant  should  be 
whether  the  work  would  normally 
have  gone  to  the  union  shop  conmany, 
but  for  actions  taken  by  the  open  shop 
company.  The  hearing  testimony  con- 
tained numerous  examples  of  this, 
such  as  solicitation  of  former  custom- 
ers, substitution  of  the  open  shop  com- 
pany to  perform  work  originally 
awarded  to  the  union  shop  ccHnpany, 


and  ao  forth.  The  amendment  doea  not 
establish  a  presumption  in  sttuatiooa 
where  both  companies  are  generally 
competing  in  the  marketplace  and  the 
open  ahop  conviany  obtains  work 
which  theoretically  could  have  been 
performed  by  the  union  shop  compa- 
ny. There  must  be  some  deliberate 
action  taken  by  the  open  ahop  compa- 
ny to  directly  take  work  away  from 
the  union  company. 

Any  time  one  of  these  three  prac- 
tices can  be  shown,  there  is  a  presump- 
tion of  single  employer  status.  At  that 
point,  the  burden  then  shifts  to  the 
employer  to  show  that  the  oompaniea 
are  separate.  It  would  then  be  Incum- 
bent upon  that  employo-  to  bring 
forth  the  minutiae  of  day-to-day  oper- 
ations to  defeat  the  presumption.  In 
order  to  give  the  NUIB  the  neoeasary 
flexibility  to  deal  with  the  wide  range 
of  circumstances  to  which  it  must 
apply  the  law,  the  presumption  Is  a  re- 
buttable one.  However,  the  evidence 
broui^t  forth  to  defeat  the  presump- 
tion must  be  so  overwhelming  as  to 
convince  the  board  that  the  act's  pur- 
poses have  not  been  undermined. 

Let's  take  an  example  of  how  my 
amendment  would  work.  Let's  suppose 
company  A  is  a  unionized  electrical 
contractor  which  performs  a  lot  of 
building  and  maint^nanft^  work.  The 
owner  of  (x>mpany  A  becomes  frustrat- 
ed because  his  company  is  limited  to 
only  one  market.  He  wants  to  compete 
in  the  open  shop  mailtet  also,  so  he 
forms  a  ccmipany— company  B— which 
also  does  electrical  contracting  but  is 
open  shop. 

If  company  A  and  company  B  are 
maintained  separately,  and  If  they 
compete  in  separate  marketplaces, 
they  would  be  OK  under  my  amoid- 
ment.  Just  like  current  law.  But  let's 
suppose  that  that  separatlcm  is  a  su- 
perficial one.  The  companies  operate 
out  of  separate  buildings,  use  different 
equipment  and  have  different  officers. 
Meanwhile,  the  owner  starts  sending 
letters  to  all  of  the  old  customers  of 
company  A— customers  who  had  a 
steady  relationship  with  the  union 
company  for  "»■<»«**"*"">  work.  Theae 
letters  tell  the  customers  that  there's 
this  new  company— o(Hnpany  B— that 
is  Just  as  good  as  company  A,  but  can 
work  at  a  cheaper  price.  Naturally, 
those  customers  Junu)  at  the  offer  and 
company  A's  maintenance  busineas 
starts  being  siphoned  to  company  B. 

Now,  under  existing  law,  this  contact 
with  the  customers  would  merely  be 
evidence  of  single  employo'  status. 
The  focus  would  still  be  on  whether, 
in  the  totality  of  circumstances,  the 
two  companies  are  separate. 

Under  my  amendment,  all  one  would 
have  to  show  would  be  the  taking  of 
customers  away  from  company  A  and 
glvtaig  them  to  company  B.  That  by 
itself  would  create  a  presumption  of 
single  employer  status  and  it  would 
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then  be  up  to  the  employer  to  try  to 
rebut  that  preauBuHlotL 

aivM  thte  dear  itatement  of  pro- 
■erlbed  abueea  and  the  ehlft  of  the 
borden  to  the  employer,  the  enforoe- 
Bient  diffleultlea  currently  fadnc  the 
unlofM  and  the  NUIB  would  be  dsnlfl- 
eantly  dtmlnlehed. 

I  iti'i'g"*—  that  many  of  my  ool- 
toatuee  have  been  penuaded  by  the 
ease  made  for  thle  leglelatVin  But  juet 
beoauae  one  aooepti  the  need  for  led*- 
latkm.  that  doemt  abaohre  him  or  her 
from  doaeiy  eramtwtng  the  leglihiflon 
Itaelf .  My  amendment  addramiie  aU  of 
the  aboMi  which  the  ■ponwca  potnt  to 
In  JustUytnc  the  bllL  At  the  eame 
time.  It  proteetB  thoee  Innooent  com- 
panlea  which  are  aimply  trylnc  to 
remain  cumpetlUve  while  alao  honor- 
tax  their  ooileottve  bargalnlnc  obllga- 
ttoos. 

I  urge  my  oolleacuee  to  use  a  paring 
knife  here  and  not  a  meat  axe.  I  urge 
pamage  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLAT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  riae  In 
oppoatttan  to  the  amendmoit. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  support  thla 
amendment.  It  doea  not  end  the  prac- 
tice of  double  breaatlng.  but  aUows 
that  practice  to  fknirlah.  The  amend- 
ment codUlea  certain  aepecte  of  ded- 
iloiM  by  the  National  Labor  Relatkma 
Board  which  have  allowed  double 
hrnartlnt  to  occur.  Notwlthatandlng  a 
commitment  by  an  employer  to  per- 
form work  In  a  given  area  on  a  union 
baalB.  an  employer  may  neverthelem 
continue  to  violate  that  agreement 
and  perform  the  same  work  on  a  ncm- 
unlon  bads  so  long  as  he  does  not 
transfer  employees  between  the  union 
and  nonunion  subsidiaries,  shift  work 
between  entitles  or  permit  the  entitles 
to  compete  against  each  other. 

Where  one  bids  only  with  the  non- 
union entity,  there  Is  no  competition 
or  shift  of  work  between  entitles. 
Therefote.  there  Is  no  violation,  de- 
note the  fact  that  the  employer  previ- 
ously promised  the  work  to  the  union. 
The  requirement  that  there  be  an 
interchange  of  employees  Is  partlcu- 
laily  Inappropriate  In  the  construction 
Industry  where  envloyees  are  typical- 
ly hired  on  a  Job-by-Job  basis  and  few 
contractors  w«*f«tmin  a  permanent 
complement  of  workers.  Where  there 
Is  no  permanent  complement  of  work- 
ers there  can  be  no  transfer  of  employ- 
ees between  subsidiaries.  An  employer 
would,  therefore,  always  be  able  to 
evade  Its  commitment  to  engage  in  col- 
lective bargaining. 

The  Intent  of  HJl.  281  Is  to  require 
employers  to  Uve  up  to  their  contrao- 
toai  commitments.  This  amendment 
nullifies  that  requirement.  I  urge  its 
rejection. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word.  I  rise  In  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  one  who  be- 
lieves double  breasting  poses  no  threat 
to  wtvklng  people. 

Prom  talking  extendvely  to  contrac- 
tors and  construction  workers.  I  have 
conduded  that  double-breasted  outfits 
can  and  often  do  exploit  workers.  In 
fact,  the  very  existence  of  the  sepa- 
rateness  doctrine  attests  to  this 
danger.  The  rules  that  require  sepa- 
rate management  and  control  in 
double-breasted  orguilmtions  reflect 
the  condudon  that  we,  as  a  society, 
have  reached  that  double  breasting 
can  be  used  to  maxim iae  owner  profit 
at  the  expense  of  worker's  wages, 
safety  or  work  quality.  Current  law  at- 
tempts to  w«"»*i«  the  benefits  of  the 
comi>etlti<ni  between  the  best  of  union 
and  nonunion  organisations  without 
allowing  the  abuses  that  caused 
unions  to  develop  in  the  first  place; 
but  the  separatenefls  doctrine  at  the 
local  level  is  hard  to  enforce  and 
people  are  being  hurt. 

Yet  to  simply  outlaw  double  breast- 
ing Is  an  extreme  solution.  First,  it  ar- 
bitrarily destroys  the  right  in  our  free 
sodety  for  an  individual  to  invest  in  a 
business  and  constrains  this  right  even 
without  evidence  of  wrongdoing  or 
Intent  to  do  wrong.  We  should  hedtate 
to  strip  rights  away  so  cavalierly. 

Second,  outlawing  double  breasting 
entlrdy  will  severely  compromise  our 
ability  to  export  construction  services 
at  a  time  when  we  need  desperately  to 
increase  exports  and  are  fadng  in- 
creasing domestic  competition  from 
foreign  construction  firms. 

Of  our  nationwide  firms  80  percent 
are  double  breasted.  Of  those  vying 
for  a  piece  of  the  action  on  the  great 
alrp(»t  In  Japan,  all  are  double  breast- 
ed. 

Why?  Because  to  be  nationwide  in 
America,  a  company  must  be  able  to 
compete  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
that  are  union  and  those  that  are  non- 
union. Double  breasting  In  nationwide 
firms  does  not  always  pit  the  non- 
union entity  against  the  union  entity 
but  allows  partldpatlon  in  diverse 
mariiets  in  diverse  leglon*-  On  a  small- 
er scale,  respondble  double  breasting 
can  simply  allow  a  company  partldpa- 
tlon in  different  markets  within  a 
State  or  locality,  thus  allowing  an  Indi- 
vidual to  utilize  his  expertise  in  this 
Add  without  any  danger  of  exploiting 
others. 

I  believe  the  proponents  of  281  have 
failed  to  make  the  case  that  double 
breasting  Is  a  priori  bad  and  that  we 
must  eradicate  it  regardless  of  its  ap- 
propriateness If  a  company  is  to  ccnn- 
pete  in  both  union  and  rlght-to-work 
States  and  regardless  of  lU  neoesdty  if 
a  company  wants  to  participate  In 
both  homebulldlng  and  large  commer- 
cial work  in  my  State.  Double-breasted 
companies  that  functkm  truly  sepa- 
rately by  region  of  country  or  market 
are  no  threat  to  the  worker  and  to  ar- 
bitrarily eradicate  such  oompanlea  and 


dlmtaiate  the  individual's  right  to 
harmless  investment  is  an  extreme  so- 
lution for  a  free  sodety. 

The  Jeffords  amendment  to  clarify 
the  separateneas  standard  offers  a  re- 
spondble solution  to  the  real  problems 
double  breasting  has  caused. 

It  would  allow  participation  in  dif- 
ferent market  sectors  or  regions  of  the 
country  by  double-breasted  outfits.  It 
would  not  allow  the  abuses  of  sepa- 
rateness  that  now  often  maxlmliie 
profits  at  the  expense  of  workers.  It 
would  not  allow  bidding  on  the  same 
project.  It  would  not  allow  shifting 
workers  from  one  pajrroll  to  another. 
It  goes  beyond  current  separateness 
requirements  to  a  clearer  legal  sepa- 
rateness that  allows  the  continued 
benefits  of  fair  competition  between 
union  and  nonunion  businesses,  con- 
tinued freedom  to  invest  In  similar  but 
separate  businesses  which  is  so  much  a 
part  of  a  free  sodety,  but  it  wlU  elimi- 
nate the  nitty-gritty  front  line  abuses 
that  now  hurt  woricers  and/or  under- 
mine legitimate  union  organizations. 

Lastly,  this  amendment  is  not  em- 
braced by  labor  or  management  but 
off  the  record  Is  acknowledged  by 
many  on  both  sides  to  address  the 
problems  of  the  real  world  and  the 
problems  of  the  solution  posed  with 
281. 

It  will  not  force  national  construc- 
tion firms  that  we  need  to  compete 
abroad  to  divest  to  adopt  statewide 
rather  than  nationwide  contracts.  It 
will  allow  separate  companies  with 
some  common  ownership  to  partici- 
pate in  different  sectors  of  the  con- 
struction business.  But  it  will  not 
allow  the  playing  off  of  the  interests 
of  worker  against  workers,  the  dlver- 
don  of  dollars  from  wages  to  profits, 
the  comer  cutting  in  safety  and  qiul- 
Ity. 

It  cleans  up  the  competition— it 
doesn't  eliminate  it. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  want  to  tell  the 
gentlewoman  that  she  gave  an  excel- 
lant  statement  analydng  the  need  for 
this  amendment,  but  alao  pointed  out 
the  problem,  and  that  is  when  you  are 
in  the  middle  of  this  kind  of  a  philo- 
sophical debate  those  who  come  up 
with  reasonable  solutions  have  a  hard 
time  talking  to  anyone;  but  I  would 
hope  that  the  Members  would  pay  at- 
tention to  what  the  gentlewoman  has 
said  and  what  this  amendment  wlU  do. 
because  it  is  one  that  tries  to  solve  the 
problems  that  we  had  all  the  testimo- 
ny about,  and  I  think  it  does  that,  and 
I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her  com- 
ments. 

liCrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  made  the 
statement  at  some  length,  because  I  do 
regret  the  polarised  environment  in 


which  this  Issue  is  being  conddered.  I 
am  convinced  In  talking  with  people 
whose  dally  lives  are  q>ent  out  there 
on  construction  dtes  that  there  are 
abuses  and  problems.  I  regret  that  we 
are  going  to  strip  away  cavalierly  the 
rights  of  some  of  our  dtlzens  and  crip- 
ple ourselves  in  the  International  con- 
struction market  when  foreign  con- 
struction firms  are  dally  ever  a  greater 
threat  to  Jobs  in  America;  but  I  believe 
that  this  is  the  beginning  for  this  bill 
and  that  there  are  other  chapters  to 
be  written  In  its  history.  I  urge  sup- 
port of  the  Jeffords  amendment  be- 
cause it  addresses  some  of  the  continu- 
ing problems  with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requidte  number  of 
words* 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  the 
full  5  mlnutea,  because  it  has  been  a 
long  debate. 

I  do  rise  in  support  of  the  Jeffords 
amendment.  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  [Mr.  JxrroBDs] 
with  his  amendment,  while  he  is  ex- 
panding ctirrent  case  law  farther  than 
I  would  like  to  see.  the  Jeffords 
amendment  is  n'^'f<"g  one  additional 
attempt  to  reach  out  to  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bill  and  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  pass  a  bill  that  at  least 
makes  some  sense. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  jBTOBoe]  is  suggesting  is  that  we 
accept  currait  case  law  and  then  he 
suggests  that  we  expand  it  to  correct 
what  are  at  least  the  perceived  abuses 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation  The 
gentlonan  woiild  suggest  that  we  cor- 
rect those  abuses  by  taking  current 
case  law,  which  requires  the  test  of  a 
single  employer,  or  common  manage- 
ment, centralized  control  of  labor. 
Interrelation  of  operations  and 
common  ownership,  and  add  to  it  such 
commonality  as  would  be  presumed  in 
certain  dtuatlons.  indudlng  the  trans- 
fer among  the  entitles  of  the  employ- 
ees performing  work  described  in 
direct  competition. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  the  sponsors  of 
this  legislation  that  If  they  are  serious 
about  prohibiting  illegal  or  nonlnde- 
pendent  double-breasting,  if  they  are 
serious  about  correcUng  what  they 
perceive  to  be  the  abuses  of  current 
law.  then  they  should  willingly  and  ea- 
gerly accept  the  Jeffords  amendment 
as  a  middle  ground,  as  an  opportunity 
to  put  into  law  to  continually  go 
double-breasting,  but  to  dearly  under 
the  terms  of  the  Jeffords  amendment, 
to  prohibit  Illegal  or  sham  operations 
or  indepoKlent  operations. 
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Now  the  Jeffords  amendment  goes 
further  than  current  case  law.  The 
qmnsors  of  the  bill,  if  they  are  serious 
about  getting  a  bill  passed  and  signed 
Into  law.  should  eagerly  embrace  this 
amendment,  one  final  attempt  to 
inject  a  note  of  reason  into  the  debate. 


Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  jrleld  to  the  gen- 
tlemanfrom  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments,  and  would  just 
like  to  say  that  he  has  put  it  right  oa 
the  line  the  way  it  ought  to  be.  This  is 
what  I  tn'  to  do.  I  am  trying  to  make 
siure  that  we  do  prevent  those  abuses 
which  were  complained  about  at  our 
hearings,  to  take  the  hearings  and  put 
them  Into  law  and  try  to  get  some  sta- 
bility In  this  area.  I  urge  an  "aye"  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  gentleman 
lays  out  the  question  as  to  whether 
this  wOl  be  purely  political  debate  or 
whether  the  debate  should  focus  on 
the  substance  of  what  we  did  see  at 
the  hearings  and  what  the  testimony 
should  be.  and  set  out  in  a  very  precise 
way  to  correct  the  problem. 

Ilie  gentleman  from  Vermont  offers 
a  way  to  correct  the  perceived  prob- 
lems that  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
would  describe  to  us.  So  I  would  urge  a 
"yes"  vote  on  the  Jeffords  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  [Mr-  JcrroRosi. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

KSOOKDIDTOn 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  159.  noes 
265,  not  voting  9.  as  follows: 
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MflHTB.  LATTA.  UOHTFOOT. 
CX>BI^  SQLOMON.  QUILUEN, 
WALKKR.  Mid  SmTH  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Mn.  8AIKI.  chanced  their 
votes  ftt»n  "ve"  to  "no." 

Mr.  WATKIN8  ehanged  his  vote 
from  "no-  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


»mia.i 

Mr.  BALLENOKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
off  er  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmeiit  offered  by  lir.  Baixunbb: 
Pace  S.  aUlks  out  Une  23.  and  Inwrt  the  fol- 
lowliw 

the  teocnphlcal  areaoovered  by  the  scree- 
rnent:  ProvUiad.  That  auch  duty  tiaXL  not 
amly  if  a  labor  arcanlsatkn  hai  m  an  offi- 
cer or  a  former  officer  any  peraon  who. 
within  the  prevkNia  ft-year  period,  baa  been 
oonvletedof— 

"(1>  any  raeketeertns  activity  deacribed  In 
aeetloo  IMKl)  of  UUe  IS.  United  Statea 
Code;  or 

"(3)  bribery  of  any  public  official  under 
aection  101  of  aucb  tttle.". 

Mr.  BALLENOER  (during  the  read- 
Inc).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RaooBD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  BALLENOER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
no  one  disputes  the  fact  that  enact- 
mmt  of  HJl.  281  would,  by  force  of 
law.  Impose  union  representati<m— 
without  a  fair  opportunity  to  freely 
vote — on  thousands  of  construction 
workers  not  presoitly  represented  by 
a  union.  HJl.  281  would  automatically 
Impose  the  terms  of  a  collective-bar- 
gaining agreement  negotiated  at  a 
unionised  worksite  of  one  construction 
-n^fimnY  on  thc  cmployees  of  any 
other  related  nonunion  construction 
''«»«r*"r  within  the  geographic  area 
covered  by  the  agreement.  As  a  result, 
the  building  trades  unions  would  reap 
a  windfall.  Within  a  few  days  after 
HJl.  281  is  enacted,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees covered  by  union  collective- 


bargaining  requirements — and  the  re- 
quirement to  pay  unl<m  dues — would 
incmass  br  msnj  thmissntii 

What  I  find  particularly  distressing 
is  that  this  automatic  coverage  of  non- 
union employees  would  occur  regard- 
leas  of  whether  the  nonunion  employ- 
ees wanted  to  be  represented  by  the 
union.  Congress  would  be  saying  to 
nonunion  emidoyees  of  double-breast- 
ed contractors  that  even  though  you 
never  voted  to  have  this  particular 
union  represent  you.  Federal  law  now 
requirea  you  to  be  represented  by  this 
particular  union.  That's  what  HJl.  281 
is  all  about— legally  compelled  union 
representation. 

I  am  very  much  opposed  to  legally 
compelled  union  representation.  I  am 
also  very  much  opposed  to  the  idea 
that  a  union  which  has  officials  on  Its 
payroll  who  engage  in  certain  kinds  of 
Illegal  activity  should  benefit  ttom  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  281. 

Since  coming  to  Washington  and 
seeing  our  Federal  regulatory  agencies 
government  in  action.  I  have  become 
Increasingly  concerned  with  organised 
labor's  new  tactic  for  pressuring  em- 
ployers, entitled  "Union  Corporate 
Campaigns."  The  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania's prestigious  Wharton  School 
recently  iisued  a  study  which  says 
that  the  corporate  camp«ign  "is  an  in- 
creasingly prominent  and  pc^ular  part 
of  the  union  arsenal  of  weapons  in  its 
battle  with  management."  Indeed, 
some  union  consultants  are  urging 
that  such  campaigns  should  become 
the  basic  union  weapon,  in  contraven- 
tion of  well-esUbllshed  Federal  labor 
guidelines. 

The  AFL-CIO's  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment has  published  a  manual  on 
corporate  campaigns,  called  "Develop- 
ing New  Tactics:  Winning  With  Co- 
ordinated Corporate  Campaigns."  This 
Is  what  the  AFL-CIO  manual  says 
about  using  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies in  a  corporate  campaign: 

Bualneaaes  arc  r«Kiilated  by  a  virtual  al- 
phabet aoup  of  federal,  state  and  local  acen- 
dea.  which  monitor  nearly  every  aspect  of 
corporate  behavior.  Once  the  reculaton  are 
alerted  to  vloUUona  by  a  company,  they 
aomeUmea  aaaiimr  an  advetaarial  relatlon- 
■hlp  toward  the  offender.  Reculatory  acen- 
dea  exist  to  protect  clUaena.  and  unions  can 
uae  the  reculaton  to  their  adrantace.  An  In- 
tramlcent  employer  may  find  that  In  addi- 
tion to  labor  troublea.  there  are  suddenly 
government  problems  as  well.  To  achieve 
this  objective,  unions  should  examine  the 
various  resulatlons  that  the  tarset  company 
must  comply  with.  Chancee  are  that  there 
are  areas  In  which  the  company  has  broken 
the  law,  which  can  form  the  basis  for  com- 
plaints to  the  tovemraent. 

It  appears  clear  that  the  AFL-CIO 
believes  Oovemment  enforcement 
agencies  are  not  Just  there  for  protect- 
ing employee  rights,  but  also  as  tools 
to  be  used  to  harass  employers  into 
meeting  union  demands. 

Sometimes,  a  union's  use  of  govern- 
mental Institutions  in  a  corporate  cam- 
paign can  get  completely  out  of  hand. 


Within  the  last  few  days,  a  criminal 
trial  has  been  underway  in  Phlladelpia 
against  officials  of  the  Roofers  Union. 
According  to  newspaper  aooounts  and 
the  criminal  indictment,  the  Roofers 
Union  Is  alleged  to  have  bribed  at  least 
10  Judges  In  common  pleas  and  munic- 
ipal courts.  In  addition,  the  Roofers 
Union  is  alleged  to  have  given  several 
hundred  dollars  in  bribes  to  the  direc- 
tor of  OSHA's  Philadelphia  area 
office.  The  OSHA  Director  apparently 
aiTeed  to  send  OSHA  inspectors  to 
nonimlon  oonstniction  sites  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  to  look  for  viola- 
tions of  OSHA  laws.  This  is  what  one 
open-shop  contractor  who  has  ob- 
tained Federal  court  orders  and  fines 
against  the  Roofers  Union  reportedly 
said  about  one  incident,  "Two  hours 
after  the  pickets  went  up,  the  OSHA 
Inspectors  were  there.  It  was  so  obvi- 
ous, it  was  ridiculous." 

At  this  point.  I  am  inserting  newspa- 
per articles  describing  the  Roofers 
Union  case  and  the  bribing  of  the 
OSHA  Director 

(Ftotn  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  May  M. 
1987] 


OmciAL's  SrAimzifT  Allowbd  oi 

BaiBBITTaiAL 

(By  Emilie  Lounsberry) 

A  federal  Jud«e  decided  yesterday  that 
statements  made  to  Inveatlsaton  by  former 
VA.  Labor  Department  official  Bernard  J. 
Dillon  Jr.,  who  is  charged  with  accepting  a 
total  of  (500  in  bribes  from  two  Roofers 
Union  leaders,  can  be  admitted  into  evi- 
dence during  his  forthcoming  trial. 

VA  District  Judge  Joaeph  L.  McOlynn, 
Jr.,  ruled  that  Dillon  had  been  advised  of 
his  constitutional  rlchts  against  self-incrimi- 
nation, and  had  voluntarily  spoken  with 
PBI  agent  Qulnn  John  Tamm.  Jr.,  and  two 
Labor  Department  investigators  on  Feb.  14, 
IIMS. 

Dillon,  the  former  Philadelphia  area  di- 
rector of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  is  scheduled  to 
stand  trial  June  21  on  charges  that  he  ac- 
cepted $500  in  bribes  from  Roofers  Union 
Local  SO-MB  business  manager  Stephen  J. 
Traits,  Jr.,  and  business  agent  Michael  Daly. 

According  to  the  federal  indictment. 
Dillon  accepted  two  $100  payments— from 
TraiU  on  Oct.  9.  IMS.  and  from  Traits  and 
Daly  on  Oct.  23.  1M5— plus  a  $300  payment 
from  TraiU  on  Dec.  17,  1086. 

He  also  was  charged  with  agreeing  to 
accept  a  "large  sum  of  money"  to  help  an 
unidentified  peraon  get  a  Job  at  OSHA  by 
supplying  that  peraon  with  answers  to  a  test 
and  by  drafting  letten  of  recommendation 
in  the  person's  behalf  for  signatures  of  un- 
identified "public  officials." 

Dillon  testified  yesterday  that  he  had  ad- 
mitted during  the  Valentine's  Day  interview 
that  he  had  accepted  a  $100  "Christmas 
present"  from  TraiU  In  December  1985. 

Dillon  said,  however,  that  he  was  never 
sdvlaed  of  his  right  to  have  an  attorney 
present  during  the  Interview,  and  also  did 
not  believe  that  he  was  free  to  leave  the 
interview  until  It  was  concluded.  He  said  he 
was  told  that  he  would  be  fired  If  he  did  not 
answer  questions. 

Defense  attorney  Joan  M.  Oauchan 
argued  that  the  statement  should  be  barred 
from  evidence  because  DllloD  did  not  volun- 


tarily answer  questions  and  because,  she 
said,  be  was  never  told  that  he  could  have 
an  attorney  present 

Aatetant  VA.  Attorney  Richard  L.  Schef  f , 
however,  noted  that  all  three  Inveatlcaton 
and  an  OSHA  administrator  bad  testified 
durinc  the  bearing  that  Dillon  was  specifi- 
cally told  that  he  had  a  rlcht  to  have  an  at- 
torney present  durinc  the  Interview. 

DUlon  was  removed  as  OSHA  area  direc- 
tor after  his  Interview  with  Tamm  and  the 
Labor  Department  investlcatora.  He  was 
transferred  to  another  OSHA  office  and 
later  retired. 

Dllkm.  55,  of  Polcroft,  is  one  of  23  people 
Indktfd  so  far  as  a  result  of  the  federal  In- 
vestlcatkm  focusing  on  the  union. 

Traits,  13  other  current  or  former  union 
officials,  three  reputed  organised-crime  fig- 
urea,  two  lawyers,  a  former  Philadelphia 
police  officer,  a  retired  court  aide  and  two 
dty  Judces  also  have  been  indicted, 


OSHA  CHixr  RocovsD  in  Roorsas  UmoN 
PaoBS 

(By  Huntly  Collins  and  William  K. 
Marimow) 

Bernard  J.  Dillon  was  removed  as  director 
of  the  Philadelphia-area  office  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Administration 
(OSHA)  after  federal  Uw  enforcement  offi- 
cials obtained  evidence  succestlnc  that  be 
received  cash  paymenU  from  a  top  official 
of  Roofen  Union  Local  30-MB. 

Acoor^ng  to  federal  law  enforcement 
sources,  Dillon  was  overheard  on  electronic 
surveillance  equipment  in  oonveraatlon  with 
Steve  Traits.  Sr.,  the  local's  business  manag- 
er. In  that  talk,  the  federal  officials  said. 
Dillon  agreed  to  dispatch  OSHA  inspectora 
to  ncmunlon  construction  sites  to  look  for 
violations  of  health  and  safety  rulea. 

The  cash  paymenU  totaled  several  hun- 
dred dollan  and  occurred  in  the  fall  and  De- 
cember, according  to  the  sources.  "It's  now 
being  delved  into  as  to  whether  it  was  an  on- 
going thing,"  one  law  enforcemmit  official 
said  yesterday. 

Sources  in  the  criminal  Justice  system  said 
Dillon,  who  was  interviewed  Feb.  14  by  in- 
vestlgaton  from  the  FBI's  labor  squad  and 
the  Labor  Department's  Office  of  Labor 
Racketeering,  admitted  accepting  cash  from 
TraiU  but  was  not  certain  of  the  amounU 
(m  aU  occasions. 

Reached  by  telephone  at  his  home  last 
nl^t,  DUlon  said.  "I  cant  make  any  omi- 
ment." 

During  the  Feb.  14  interview,  according  to 
one  source,  tapes  of  Dillon's  conversations 
with  TralU  were  reviewed  in  detail  "blow  by 
blow." 

Jadi  Hord.  Labor  Department  spokesman 
in  Philadelphia,  yesterday  confirmed  that 
Dillon,  who  has  worked  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  more  than  three  decades,  was 
removed  from  his  director's  Job  Feb.  14.  the 
(Uy  be  was  Interviewed  by  law  enf  orconent 
officials. 

Dillon  has  been  transferred  to  another 
local  OSHA  office  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  FBI  and  Labor  Department  investiga- 
tion sources  said.  He  has  a  Government 
Service  rating  of  14.  earning  between 
$44,500  and  $68,000  a  year. 

"Once  they  [federal  Inveatlgaton]  com- 
plete their  investigation,  the  necessary  ad- 
mlnlstraUve  actiOD  will  be  taken."  Hord 
said.  For  at  least  five  years,  Dillon  has 
beaded  the  OSHA  area  office,  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  enforcing  federal  health  and 
safety  standards  in  Philadelphia.  Bucks. 
Montgomery,  Chester  and  Delaware  Coun- 


tlea  and  the  state  of  Delaware,  aoocntUng  to 
Hord. 

The  dates  of  the  alleged  union  paymenU 
to  Dillon  suggest  tbat  the  FBI  bad  electron- 
ic surveillance  equipment  plaosd  In  Tralte's 
office  as  eariy  as  the  f alL  It  was  through 
tbat  equipment  tbat  the  FBI  gathered  evi- 
dence succestlnc  that  union  officials  had 
given  cash  to  at  least  10  PhlladelphU 
Judgea,  according  to  law  enforcement 
sources. 

The  union's  suspected  relations  with  the 
judges  and  Dillon  came  to  llcht  during  an 
investigation  Into  possible  corruption  within 
Roofen  Local  10-lOB.  Two  weeks  ago,  FBI 
acmts  searched  the  union's  Philadelphia 
and  Bensalem  Township  offices  and  seized 
records  related  to  the  imion's  prepaid  legal 
services  fund. 

Criminal  justice  system  sources  said  that 
on  the  surveillance  tapes  of  conversations 
between  TraiU  and  Dillon.  TralU  was  over- 
heard to  say,  according  to  several  officials, 
"You  are  my  man.  Bemle.  Ill  take  care  of 
you  better  than  Jack  ever  did."  The  refer- 
ence, according  to  sources,  was  to  Jack  Kln- 
kade,  former  president  of  Roofen  Local  30- 
30B. 

The  sources  said  evidoice  indicated  that 
the  inspections  of  the  nonunion  constrain 
tion  sites  ordered  by  Dillon  went  against 
standard  OSHA  practice,  which  is  to  investi- 
gate a  site  either  as  part  of  a  routine  inspec- 
tion or  as  the  result  of  a  specific  written 
complaint  from  outside  the  agency. 

In  the  instances  under  investigation, 
sources  said,  there  was  no  written  complaint 
and  the  inspections  did  not  appear  to  be 
part  of  the  agency's  routine. 

However,  law  enforcement  officials  indi- 
cated that  no  lower-level  OSHA  inspectors, 
who  carried  out  the  inspections  allecedly 
suggested  by  Traitz,  were  under  criminal  in- 
vestigation. "They  were  just  doing  what  the 
boss  told  them  to  do,"  said  one  source. 

[From  the  PhlladelphU  Inquirer,  Feb.  27, 
1988] 

TRACKmO  THX  ROOVDU  PROBK  5  AXKAS  Or 
FiXTUS 

(By  William  K.  Marimow) 

For  at  least  the  last  four  months,  the 
FBTs  labor  squad  listened  to  the  leaden  of 
Roofen  Union  Local  30-30B  conduct  their 
dally  business.  The  conversations,  picked  up 
on  minuscule  hidden  microphones  and  tape 
recorded.  Involved  union  leaden,  lawyers, 
police  officers,  court  officers,  judges  and  a 
federal  Labor  Department  of  f  IdaL 

Precisely  what  the  PBI  overheard  is  not 
likely  to  be  known  publicly  unless  the  evi- 
dence secured  by  the  UJ3.  Justice  Depart- 
ment Is  sufficient  to  persuade  a  federal 
grand  jury  to  Indict  some  of  those  implicat- 
ed in  the  investigation. 

What  is  known  is  that  the  special  agent  in 
charge  of  the  FBI's  Philadelphia  division, 
Wayne  O.  Davis,  believes  that— as  a  direct 
result  of  the  electrcmic  surveillance  at  the 
roofen'  union  headquarters— the  FBI  has 
"obtained  evidence  of  illesal  activity." 

It  also  is  known  that  those  covertly  re- 
corded conversations  have  led  in  the  last 
three  weeks  to  the  suspension  of  a  Philadel- 
phia police  officer  suqiected  of  attempting 
to  intercede  in  a  criminal  case  against  a 
roofen'  union  official:  the  removal  of  the 
director  of  the  Philadelphia-area  office  of 
the  U.8.  Labor  Department's  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  (OSHA), 
and  revelations  that  at  lest  10  judges  in 
Common  Pleas  and  Municipal  Courts  ac- 
cepted cash  at  Christmastime  from  officials 
of  the  roofen  union. 


From  wbat  has  become  public.  It  is  dear 
that  the  ^I's  scrutiny  of  roofen'  union 
leaden  and  their  acquaintances  and  asaod- 
ates  has  sent  many  of  those  aoquaintanoea— 
including  Philadelphia  judges  and  the  Uw 
firm  that  provided  prepaid  legal  services  to 
roofen'  union  members— scurrying  to  con- 
sult some  of  the  city's  most  prominent 
criminal  defense  Uwyen. 

Thus  far,  based  on  public  statemenU  by 
federal  law  enforcement  officials,  defense 
Uwyen  and  some  of  those  questioned  by 
the  FBI,  it  appean  that  federal  inveatlga- 
ton have  focused  on  at  least  five  spedfie, 
interrelated  subjecU  in  their  inquiry.  They 
are: 

Steve  TralU  Sr.,  the  omtroversial  busi- 
ness manager  of  Roofen'  Union  Local  30- 
30B,  an  organization  that  has  been  accused 
of  resorting  to  violence  to  deter  ncmimlon 
contracton.  Traitz,  a  man  with  a  reputaticm 
both  for  his  toughness  and  for  his  generosi- 
ty with  his  own  time  and  the  union's  money 
to  charities  and  youth  clubs,  has  been  de- 
scribed by  sources  in  the  crimlnal-jiistioe 
system  as  a  target  of  the  federal  investiga- 
tion. 

The  Uw  firm  of  Bloom.  Ocks.  Fisher  A 
Anderson,  which  provides  legal  services  to 
roofen'  union  memben.  In  a  search  of  a 
local  30-30B  benefiU  offlce  in  Bensalem 
Township,  FBI  agenU  confiscated  financial 
records  of  business  dealings  between  the 
union  and  the  law  firm,  the  retainer  agree- 
ment for  the  prepaid  legal-services  plan  and 
a  correspondence  file.  Defense  Uwyer  Joel 
Harvey  Slomsky  said  yesterday  that  he  bad 
been  retained  to  represent  the  Arm. 

Judges  of  Common  Pleas  and  Municipal 
Courts  in  PhlladelphU  who— aocwdlng  to 
Uw  enforcement  officials  and  defense  attor- 
neys—accepted cash  at  Christmastime  from 
the  union.  Only  one  judge,  Joseph  P.  Braig 
of  Common  Pleas  Court,  has  publicly  ac- 
knowledged acc^tlnc  cash  f rtxn  Traits.  But 
he  said  that  he  received  the  money— $600. 
he  said— during  a  family  exchange  of 
Christmas  glfU.  Another  judge,  James  R. 
Cavanaugh  of  Superior  Court,  said  that  he 
had  been  offered  an  envelope  with  cash  in  it 
by  a  court  officer,  acting  on  behalf  of 
Traitz,  but  tbat  be  refused  it. 

Court  offloen  in  C(Nnm.on  Pleas  and  Mu- 
nicipal Courts  in  PhlladelphU  who,  like  the 
court  officer  who  approached  Judge  Cavan- 
augh, may  have  delivered  cash  to  judges  for 
union  officials.  A  Common  Fleas  Court 
Judge  who  was  interviewed  by  the  FBI  said 
he  was  questioned  extensively  about  his 
aide.  One  lawyer,  who  spoke  on  the  ccmdl- 
tion  that  his  name  not  be  used,  said  that  be 
had  been  consulted  by  a  court  officer  who 
was  interviewed  this  month  by  FBI  agent 
William  Grace.  Grace's  questions,  the  attor- 
ney said  the  court  officer  told  him,  focused 
on  whether  he  and  some  of  his  colleagues 
had  received  "glfU  at  Christmas"  from 
someone  worldng  for  the  union. 

OSHA,  the  federal  agency  responsible  for 
ensuring  safe  conditions  in  the  workplace. 
Bernard  J.  Dillon  was  removed  from  his  Job 
as  director  of  the  PhiladelphU-area  OSHA 
office  on  Feb.  14  after  the  FBI  and  the 
Labor  Department's  Office  of  Labor  Racket- 
eering obtained  evidence  succesUng  that  he 
had  received  cash  from  an  official  of  Roof- 
en Local  30-30B.  Federal  Uw  enforcement 
offldals  said  that  Dillon  dispatched  OSHA 
inspecton  to  nonunion  construction  sites  to 
look  for  health  and  safety  violations  after 
being  overheard  on  electronic  surveillance 
in  conversation  with  Traitz.  One  source  in 
the  criminal- justice  system  said  that  TralU 
or  other  union  officials  "would  call  him 
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three  tiny  sahaophopes  in  the 
ToC  TraltB's  oCtlae  and  a  onion  eonfer- 
rooB.  The  next  day.  durtnc  a  heaitaw 
m  UjB.  DMriet  Court.  AalBtsnl  VA.  Attor- 
Rtehard  L.  fleheff  dedlned  to  say 
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CTTom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  May  at. 
1MT1 

pm  Aoon:  OvnciAL  Took  Roonn  Cash 
(By  &Bllle  Lounsberry) 

Former  UA  Labor  Department  official 
Bernard  J.  DUtai  Jr^  artmtttwl  tai  Pebraary 
UM  that  he  received  money  traaa  Roofers 
antai  liocal  M-MB  hiwtnwei  manacer  8te- 
phaa  J.  Trafl  Jr.  In  December  IMS  but  char- 
acteilasd  the  saoney  as  a  "Chrlatmas  gift" 
an  PBI  apant  teattfled  yeeterday. 

The  tsatlmitnr  by  spent  Qulnn  John 
Taasm  Jr.  came  durlnp  a  pretrial  heartnc 
before  VS.  District  Judpe  Joeeph  L. 
MeOlynn  Jr.  in  which  defense  attorney 
Joan  M.  Oai«han  contended  that  DiUon's 
statement  should  be  barred  from  eTtdenee 
durinc  bis  f ortheamlnc  bribery  trlaL 

DOlcn.  the  former  Philadelphia  area  di- 
rector of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  AAnlnMratlao.  is  scheduled  to 
stand  trial  June  3S  on  charges  that  be  ac- 
cepted $500  tai  brfbee  from  union  leader 
Traits  and  bushw  spent  Michael  Daly. 

Aecordinc  to  the  federal  indictment  DiUoo 
accepted  two  tlOO  payments— one  from 
Tralta  on  Oct.  9.  1M6.  and  a  seoood  from 
Tralta  and  Daly  on  Oct.  33.  IMS— plus  a 
$SM  payment  from  TralU  on  Dec.  17.  IMS. 

He  also  was  charted  with  apreeinp  to 
accept  a  "large  sum  of  money"  to  help  an 
unidentified  peraon  get  a  Job  at  08HA  by 


■upplylnp  the  person  with 
by  *aftlnp  letters  of 
tai  the  persoa's  behalf  fbr 


with 


that  Dillon's 
the  Fsb.  14.  IPPP.  taiterTlew 
and  two  lAbor  Dspartmsnt  tai- 
ahottld  be  suppraaaed.  baaed  on 
that  Dillon  was  not  adequate- 
ly adrtaed  of  hiB  eonatltutlooal  rlpbt  apataiet 
artf-taiertantaiartnn 

The  goeemment.  however,  oontendi  that 
DIDan  was  vedfleally  adrieed  of  his  rtphU 
to  rsaaaln  iHent  and  to  have  ammeel  prsasnt 
dnrliw  the  taitervlew.  but  smde  commenU 
durtaw  the  Interview  snyway. 

DOlon  was  lemoved  ee  08HA  area  dtaeo- 
tor  the  sams  day  as  the  interview,  after  he 
eonfrontad  with  evidenoe  that  he  had 
from  Tralta. 

The  uMadineiit  that  I  un  o(f«rtnc 
to  HJl.  381  proTldM  that  the  bfll's 
mandatory  requlreBPents  ihaU  not 
apply  if  their  application  would  totttt 
iYrt»»imio«  employeM  to  be  repreeented 
by  a  union  havlnc  an  offloer  or  former 
officer  who.  within  the  previoua  5 
yeaia.  has  been  eonvlcted  of  any  nuA- 
eteerlnc  acUrlty  under  18  T3A.C.  1981 
or  the  bribery  statutes  of  18  n.&C. 

aoi. 

To  require  by  law  that  nonunion  em- 
ployeea  be  repreaented  by  a  union 
againpt  their  will  1p  unfair  and  inequi- 
table. To  require  by  law  that  nonunion 
employees  be  repreaented  by  a  corrupt 
union  la  unoonedonable.  I  urce  my  ool- 
leacues  to  support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word 
and  I  rise  in  oppoattlon  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

If  I  did  not  know  that  the  gentleman 
serioua.  I  would  think  that  this 
really  a  kind  of  an  Intereating 
practical  Joke. 

Juat  picture  what  the  gentleman's 
amendment  says.  Tou  have  a  union  of- 
ficial who  goes  bad.  he  is  a  crook  and 
so  he  conspired  with  an  employer  to 
pell  out  the  membership  of  the  union. 
gets  a  loupy  contract  and  as  a  result  of 
that  criminal  conspiracy,  he  is  convict- 
ed of  a  crime:  under  Landrum-Orif fln 
he  is  automatleally  removed  from  his 
podtion.  You  then  will  punish  the  em- 
ployees that  he  has  already  damaged. 

So  what  you  say  is  that  "this  guy 
sold  you  out,  stole  your  money,  did 
whatever  he  did  to  get  himself  put  In 
Jail,  but  because  he  was  a  bad  guy  and 
took  advantage  of  you  we  will  now 
take  advantage  of  you."  That  would  be 
equivalent  to  saying  to  the  people  in  a 
city  whose  mayor  or  city  coundlmen 
were  indicted  for  criminal  activity  and 
convicted  that  we  are  going  to  cut  off 
their  revenue  sharing  or  their  high- 
way money.  Because  they  had  a  crook- 
ed official  who  has  already  taken  ad- 
vantage of  them,  now  we  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  them. 

This  amendment  does  not  deserve 
any  further  debate.  There  will  not  be 
any  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  from 
this  side.  It  should  be  soundly  defeat- 
ed. 


Mr.  ARMKT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amandment  to  tha  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  aa  f  oOowk 

offered  by  Mr.  Asmbt  to  the 
It  dfsrsd  by  Mr.  Biiiiiw 
Strike  line  S  sad  taasrt  in  lieu  thereoft  Ml 
of  such  title: 

PnvUti  AuHmr,  That  aueh  duty  shall  not 
spply  If  siwh  labor  orpanlaatlan  has  bsen 
found  by  the  Hstlaaal  Labor  Briatlona 
Board  to  have  directly  aapaped  in  or  enoour- 
aped  the  uae  of  violence.". 

Mr.  CLAT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reperve 
a  point  of  order  oo  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Mippouri  [Mr.  Cut]  reaerree  a 
point  of  order  on  the  amendment,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Abmbt]  Ip  recognlaed  for  5  minutep  in 
support  of  htoamendment. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  very  simple  and  very 
direct.  I  believe  that  if  in  fact  Mr.  Bal- 
LBNoni'p  amendment  has  psssert 
muster  by  the  Parliamentarian,  my 
amendment  to  his  amendment  will  do 
likewiae. 

Mr.  Baixasoa  haa.  in  fact,  a  very 
well-conceived  Itnd  responsible  amend- 
ment that  prohlMtp  union  leaders  who 
are  guilty  of  racketeering  from  enjoy- 
ing the  benefits  of  this  eztramdinary 
privilege  granted  the  construction 
trade  unions  under  this  extension  of 
exipting  privilege  under  exipting  law.  I 
think  it  Ip  Moly  fair  and  appn^Hiate  to 
dothip. 

Likewipe,  I  peek  to  amend  Mr.  Bal- 
LSHOKa's  amendment  in  order  to 
exonpt  union  leaders  who  have  been 
found  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  have  directly  engaged  in  or 
encouraged  the  use  of  violence  in  the 
woriq»laoe  from  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  this  extension  of  benefits  beyond 
exipting  law  to  the  already  privileged 
union  leaders  within  the  construction 
trade  unionp. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say.  after  that 
explanatimi  of  my  amendment  to  Mr. 
BAixsHosa's  amendment  that  I  have 
not  enjoyed  the  process  by  which  this 
bill  has  been  handled  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  session  of  Congreps.  nei- 
ther through  subcommittee,  commit- 
tee, through  the  Coounittee  on  Rules, 
nor  here  on  the  floor. 

It  has  beoi  said  in  the  debate  on  the 
rules  and  later  again  in  debate  cm  the 
bill  that  to  take  this  bill  up  a  third 
time  after  the  other  body  has  refused 
to  act  on  it  twice  la  a  political  move- 
ment. 

The  manner  in  which  the  biU  has 
been  handled  has  been  more  a  matter 
of  partisan  politics  than  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  any  effort  to  work  toward  a 
sincere  legislative  process  by  wliich  we 
may  be  able  to  addrea  this  legislative 
need. 

Consequently.  I  wHl  call  for  a  record- 
ed vote  not  only  on  my  amendment  to 
Mr.  Baixbksb's  amendment  but  on 


Mr.  BAUBfom's  amendment  itself.  I 
do  so  knowing  full  well  that  I  call  for  a 
political  vote.  I  do  not  like  doing  that. 
I  usually  will  try  to  do  anything  to 
avoid  doing  that. 

But  in  this  case  I  lielieve  it  is  not 
only  Justified  but  It  is  a  necessary 
thing  for  the  minority  in  this  lx>dy  to 
do  in  order  for  the  maJCHlty  to  under- 
stand that  we  will  not  have  our  rights 
abused  and  simply  accept  that  u  they 
pan  special  interest  legislation. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  call  for  a  re- 
corded vote  on  this  amendment  to  the 
amendment  and  to  the  amendment 
itaelf .  And  I  expect  that  my  explsnar 
ti<m  of  the  two  amendments  is  Mtis- 
factory.  If  you  approve  of  union  vio- 
lence, vote  "no"  on  the  Armey  amend- 
ment. If  you  approve  of  corruption 
and  criminal  activities  in  the  union 
movement,  vote  "no"  on  the  Ballenger 
amendment.  If  you  believe  the  union 
community  should  be  held  to  the  same 
standards  of  lawfulness  and  decency  as 
anybody  else  in  the  larger  economic 
community,  vote  "yes"  on  Armey  and 
vote  "yes"  on  Ballenger— vote  "yes"  on 
Ballenger.  vote  "yes"  on  Armey  if  you 
believe  that  we  should  have  lawfulness 
and  decency  in  the  Amoican  union 
movement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  ClatI  withdraws 
his  reservation  of  a  point  of  order. 

The  queption  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Abmst]  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  BALLxivaxa]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 


Mr.     ARMEY.     Mr.     Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayea  162.  noes 
362.  not  voting  9.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  IMI 
AYE8-162 


Afcher 

Cwper 

Badteh 

Anney 

Chandler 

PkweU 

Harthim 

ChappeU 

FleMi 

Baker 

Cbeney 

Preneei 

BikUeoeer 

OoeU 

Oalletfly 

Bwnard 

Coble 

Oekai 

BwUett 

Colemu  (MO) 

OtttaxM 

Buton 

Oonbat 

Otosrteli 

BatABftan 

Crm»« 

OoodUns 

BenUejr 

Crmae 

Orandr 

Bereuter 

Dannemeyer 

Grant 

BUlraUi 

Daub 

Orsss 

BUI«y 

Da*li(n.> 

HalKTX) 

Boulter 

DelAjr 

Ttmwmrttmwmf  hiwifft 

BnKanneld 

DeWlne 

Badmd 

Brown  (CO) 

DIokliwaa 

HMtert 

Buaehner 

Domao(CA) 

Heftey 

Bannliic 

Dreler 

Henry 

Burton 

Dunoao 

HCTfCr 

Bjruu 

Uwardi(OK) 

HOer 

f-j*-*— .j 

^■Mfaoo 

HoUovar 

Hopkini 

Hoochton 

Hoefcaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

JaeotM 

Kaileh 

Kolbe 

Konnyu 

K>1 

Lasonanlno 

Laneaater 


McMillan  (NO 
Meyers 

Michel 
Miller  (OH) 


MorTlK)a(WA) 

Myen 

NldK» 

Ozley 

Packard 


(lA) 
Leatb(TZ) 
Lewis  (CA) 
LewlXFI.) 
Uchtfoot 
LMnsaton 
Lloyd 
Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 
Lujan 

Lukena,  Donald 
Lunsrcn 


Petri 

Porter 

Qulllen 

RaTcnel 

Reeula 

Rhodea 

RItter 

RoterU 

Roemer 

Rosen 

Roth 


Marienee 
Martin  (n.) 
MoCandleai 
MeOoUum 
McEwen 


Ackerman 


Alezaoder 


Andrews 

Annumlo 

Anthony 


AMptn 

AtUna 

AuCoin 


Bennett 
Bennan 
Bemi 


Schaefer 

Schulae 

Senaenbromer 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Skelton 

NOE8-2e2 

Donnelly 

Dorian  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

DurWn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

DyK» 

■arly 

■ckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kidielch 

bpy 

Evans 


BObray 
Boehlert 


Bonker 

Bonkl 

Boaoo 

Boucher 

BmifT 

Brennan 


(CA) 


Bryant 


Campbell 

Cardin 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

CItnser 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

CoUlna 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne 

CrockeU 

Darden 

DaTli(MI> 

delaOarsa 

DePtaio 

DellunM 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DtneeU 

DtoOuardl 

Otzoo 


Felghan 

Pish 

Flake 

PUppo 

norio 

FocUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Vrott 

Oallo 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Oejdenaon 

Gephardt 

Gflman 

GU 


Slaushter  (VA) 
Smith  (NX) 
Smith  (TX) 
Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH> 
Hmtth,  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Speiice 
Stanteland 
Stenholm 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Sweeney 
SwlndaU 
Tauke 
Tauiln 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Upton 
Valentine 
VanderJact 
VucanoTteh 
Walker 
WatUns 
Weber 
WeldoD 
Whlttaker 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Wylie 
Tount(FL> 


Johnson  (CT) 

Johnaon  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Jontz 

KanjonU 

Kaptur 

Kaatenmeler 

Kennedy 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Klecaka 

Kolter 

Koatmayer 

laPklee 

I^ntoa 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (Fli) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine(CA) 

Lewis  (GA) 


Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortlx 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (0T> 

PanetU 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosi 

Penny 

Pepper 

Pet  kins 

Pickett 

Pickle 

Price  (IL) 

Price  (NO 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Richardson 

Rldce 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 


Boner  (TN) 
Boalor(MI) 
Daniel 


Roukema 
Rowland  (CT) 
Rowland  (GA) 
Roybal 
Ruaao 


Savaae 

Sawyer 

SaxtOD 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schumer 

Sikorskl 

Slaisky 


Slattery 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solars 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Stasiers 

StalUncs 

Stark 

Stokes 

NOTVOTINO-9 

Kemp 

Raned 

lUy 

D  174S 


Slaushter  (NT) 
TorrioeUl 


Lowry{WA) 
Luken.  Thomas 


Gordon 

Gradisao 

Oray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Ouarini 

Gunderaon 

HaU(OH) 

Hamilton 

Harris 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hochbruedmo' 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hushes 

Jeffords 

Jenklna 


Manton 
Markey 

Martin  (NT) 

Martinea 

Matsul 

Mavroulea 

MaaoU 

MoCTIoakey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McOtmth 

McBiHh 

McMillen(MD) 

Mfume 

Mica 

MlUer  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 


Mr.  PURSELL  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

BCr.  KONNYU  and  iti.  QUILLEN 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bal- 
len<«r]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RaCOKOKDVOTE 

Mr.    ARMEY.     Mr.     Cliairman,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  158.  noes 
266,  not  voting  9,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  1891 
AYES— 158 


Mirilohan 

Moody 

MatTiaon(CT) 


Murphy 

Murtha 

Nacle 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelaon 

Nichols 


Archer 

Coleman  (MO) 

Armey 

Combeat 

Chmderaon 

Badhaiw 

Couchlin 

HaU(TX) 

Baker 

Crait 

Hammerschmldt 

Ballenier 

Crane 

Hansen 

Barnard 

Dannemeyer 

Hastert 

Bartlett 

Darden 

Hefley 

Barton 

Daub 

Henry 

Bateman 

Delay 

Herger 

BenUey 

DeWlne 

HUer 

Bereuter 

Dickinson 

HoUoway 

Bilirakis 

Doman  (CA) 

Hopkins 

BlOey 

Dreler 

HoughtOB 

Boulter 

Duncan 

Huekaby 

Broomfield 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hunter 

Brown  (CO) 

Ctneraon 

Hutto 

Buechner 

Eogliah 

Hyde 

Bunnint 

FaweU 

Inhofe 

Burton 

Fields 

Ireland 

Byron 

Prenzel 

Kasich 

Callahan 

Gallegly 

Kolbe 

Chandler 

Gekas 

Konnyu 

ChappeU 

OInsrtch 

Kyi 

Cheney 

Goodline 

Lacomarstno 

Coau 

Grandy 

Lancaster 

Coble 

Grant 

LatU 

*mmMA 
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amitli.  Rotart 

(OR) 


cur 


OrardL) 
Onr  (PA) 
Orean 
Ouattel 
Hall  (OH) 
HamUton 


MeOrmth 
McBuKh 
Mclfllten  (MD> 
Mfumc 


MIU«r(CA) 
Millar  <WA) 
Ifinata 


>(TX> 


HV^-twr  MoUohan 

BawkliM  Moody 

Hayaa  (IL)  Morella 

BafW(LA)  MorTlKn(CT) 


DellUBw 


HarUl  Murphy 
HoefabruwkiMr    Murtlia 

Bortoo  Nacic 

Hovard  NatdMr 

Hoy«r  Neal 

Hubbard  Nelson 

Hushes  Ntcbois 

Jacobs  Novak 

Jeffordi  Oakar 


Johnson  (CT>  Obey 

Johnon  <8D>  OUn 

JOBSS  (HO  OltlB 

Jooas  (TV)  Owws  (NT) 

Jonta  Owens  (UT> 

Kanjonkl  Paoetta 

Kaptur  Paahayan 

Kastenmeler  Patteraoa 
Kennedy 


(IL> 
(NC) 


TWtan 


l(OA) 
Toms 
Towns 
Trafleant 
Tmlar 
OdaU 
Vaoto 


Rania 


■attary 

Smith  (PL) 
anUUXtA) 
KNJ) 


Walsran 


Roe 


aprau 
StOannaln 


WaMon 

Wheat 

Whltten 


Rowland  (CT) 
Rowland  (OA> 
Roybal 


aiiatton 


Swift 
Syoar 


Wolpe 

Wyden 

Tatas 

Tatroa 

Toiii«(AK) 


(TN) 
(MI) 


NOTVOTIMO-9 
Kaaap  Rostankowakl 

Raiwal  Slaughter  (NT) 

Ray  TorrloeUl 


D  1800 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The    result    of    the    vote 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

D  1810 


an- 


)  ST  MBS.  KOUKSMA 

Mr*.  ROUKKMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr«.  RotnoMA: 
Psse  I.  Une  17.  After  the  first  (XMnma  Inaert 
the  foUowlns:  "mod  such  employees  shAre  a 
community  of  Interest  (m  determined  solely 
on  the  bSBta  of  ■tanUarltles  In  akllU  and  work 
performed)  to  oouUtute  a  unit  appropriate 
for  purpoaea  of  barcAlnlns."- 

Mr*.  ROUKEMA  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Rboors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  Is  no  objection. 

Mr*.  ROUKEBiA.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
persistent  problem  In  construction  law 
has  been  the  enforcement  of  prehlre 
agreements  and  bargaining  obligations 
related  to  those  agreements. 

I  offer  an  amendment  to  codify  the 
Deklewa  decision  by  the  NUIB.  This 
decision  says  the  employers  have  to 
abide  by  the  agreements  they  sign 
with  construction  unions  but.  unless 
that  union  has  been  elected  by  the  em- 
ployees, that  employer  doesn't  have  to 
negotiate  a  new  agreement  when  the 
first  one  expires.  That  is  a  fair  balance 
between  employee  choice  and  the 
binding  nature  of  contracts.  The 
NLRB  decision,  which  is  now  on 
appeal,  should  be  preserved  in  the 
statute. 

My  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
repudi«ti<m  of  prehlre  agreements 
unless  the  Board  certifies  the  results 
of  a  decertification  election  in  which 
the   employees  reject   the   union  or 


select  a  different  bargaining  represent- 
ative. It  explicitly  states  that  upon  ex- 
piration of  such  agreements,  the  em- 
ployer and  union  are  not  under  an  ob- 
ligation to  bargain.  In  other  words, 
there  would  not  be  the  normal  rebut- 
table prestuBption  of  majority  support 
at  the  end  of  the  contract  period 
which  carries  a  bargaining  obligation. 
This  divergence  from  the  rights  and 
obligations  carried  by  section  Ma) 
agreements  Is  neeessary  in  the  case  of 
8(f)  agreemenU  because.  In  contrast  to 
Ma)  agreements,  there  is  no  showing 
of  majority  support  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  union  as  the  exclusive 
bargaining  representative.  However, 
the  amendment  also  explicitly  states 
that  there  would  be  a  continuing  bar- 
gaining obligation  when  the  union's 
majority  status  is  established  by  a  de- 
certification election  or  by  some  other 
manner  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Board. 

Part  (B)  of  my  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  establish  procedures  for  de- 
termining majority  status  and  con- 
ducting decertification  elections  In  sec- 
tion 8(f)  situations  within  1  year  of  en- 
actment of  these  amendments. 

HJl.  281  would  similarly  prohibit 
the  repudiation  of  prehlre  agreemmts 
unless  the  employees  vote  in  a  Board- 
conducted  decertification  election  to 
remove  or  change  their  bargaining 
representative.  But  HJl.  281  specifical- 
ly states  that  secUon  8(f)  agreementa 
otherwise  "shall  impose  the  same  obli- 
gations" under  the  act  as  agreements 
made  under  section  Ma).  It  would  re- 
quire the  parties  to  bargain  upon  expi- 
ration of  the  contract  regardless  of 
whether  majority  statiis  has  ever  been 
shown. 

I  believe  that  my  amendment  to  the 
act  codifying  the  Deklewa  decision 
provides  a  better  balance  among  the 
three  parties  Involved— union,  employ- 
ers, and  individual  employee— and  I 
urge  your  support. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHiairman.  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  has  accurately  de- 
scribed her  amendment,  which  Is  to 
codify  a  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  decision  which  has  subsequent- 
ly been  appealed  to  the  circuit  court  in 
the  area  of  interpreting  the  operating 
niles  of  prehlre  agreements  and  the 
obligations  of  employers  and  unions 
under  that  agreement 

However,  the  effect  of  this  decision, 
while  helping  and  restraining  the  em- 
ployer from  repudiating  a  collective- 
bargaining  agreement  unilaterally  In 
the  middle  of  the  contract  has  numer- 
ous devastating  features  for  the  effort 
to  organise  and  represent  workers  in 
the  construction  industry.  This  gets  to 
be  a  very  complicated  area  of  the  law. 
But  basically,  if  this  amendment  is 
passed  and  a  collective-bargaining  coa- 


tract  expires,  unlike  every  other  area 
which  has  been  organised  and  which 
operates  within  the  confines  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  the 
imi<m  that  represents  workers  In  the 
construction  industry  will  no  longer 
have  any  ability  to  require  the  em- 
ployer to  bargain  in  good  faith  for  a 
new  contract. 

Taken  in  the  context  of.  for  in- 
stance. General  Motors  and  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  what  this  essen- 
tially would  provide  if  this  amendment 
Is  passed  is  that  every  single  time  a 
contract  between  OM  and  UAW  ex- 
pires, they  could  not  negotiate.  The 
employer  was  under  no  obligation  to 
negotiate  a  new  contract  and  there 
would  have  to  be  a  whole  new  election 
process  with  all  of  the  delays  inherent 
In  that 

The  present  law  gives  tremendous 
opportunity  for  workers  who  no  longer 
want  a  union  or  workers  who  want  an- 
other union  to  reject  through  the  de- 
oertiflcatlcm  procedure  or  through 
chooidng  another  union  to  get  employ- 
ee choice  that  has  been  talked  about 
here.  This  decision  will  eliminate  the 
employer  obligation  to  bargain  for  a 
new  contract  without  an  entire  new 
process  being  undertaken. 

On  balance,  when  oat  goes  to  semi- 
nars of  labor  lawyers  from  both  sides, 
the  consensus  of  agreement  is  this 
NLRB  dedsiin  was  a  tremendous  vic- 
tory for  employers  in  the  construction 
industry  who  wished  to  avoid  union- 
ization, notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  did  contain  one  element  of  benefit 
for  those  who  wish  to  for  the  union 
side  of  this  kind  of  a  conflict 

I  would  Just  conclude,  my  friends,  by 
quoting  from  the  Association  of  Gen- 
eral Contractors,  probably  the  largest 
organisation  that  represents  contrac- 
tMS  who  said  that  in  the  Deklewa 
case,  which  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  seeks  to  codify,  "The 
union  won  the  battle  and  management 
won  the  war." 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Ch^rman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  rise  in  favor  of  the  amendment  and 
would  point  out  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  here  again  Is  another  reasonable 
approach  to  one  of  the  problems  that 
has  occurred  in  prehlre  agreemmts. 

What  the  gentlewoman's  amend- 
ment does  is  to  put  into  law  the  deci- 
sion in  the  Deklewa  case,  plus  an  addi- 
tional provision  which  provides  for  an 
expedited  procedure  in  order  to  allow 
employees  to  be  able  to  show  their 
consent  to  the  union.  I  commend  the 
gentlewoman  for  the  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  helpful  to  bring  stability 
into  the  area  and  to  provide  a  means 
by  which  confidentiality  and  timeli- 
ness are  assured.  By  not  having  to  use 
a  Mc)  election,  employees  would  be 
able  to  vote  to  show  their  support  or 
nonsupport  for  an  agreement. 


Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewwnan  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments.  I  am  not 
going  to  prolong  this  debate  except  to 
make  sure  that  everyone  understands 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  is 
correct  This  is  different  from  other 
areas  of  bargaining  law.  but  that  is  be- 
cause this  is  different  legislaticm.  Pre- 
hlre agreements  do  not  exist  in  other 
drcumstanoes  in  other  contractual  ar- 
rangonents  or  collective-bargaining 
arrangements.  There  Is  in  others  a 
showing  of  majority  support  before 
the  agreement  takes  place. 

Second,  under  my  amendment  if 
majority  support  Is  shown  by  the 
union,  then  there  is  a  continuing  obli- 
gation to  bargain,  and  I  believe  that 
sums  up  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs..RouKX- 

MAl. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


have  agreement  on  the  bilL  I  will  not 
prolong  the  debate. 

Mr.  CJLAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentl«nan  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  C:LAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the 
same  language  ttiat  we  accepted  last 
year.  We  think  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment, and  this  side  will  accept  It 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


OimB)  ST  MS.  WAIJKSS 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clei^  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ux.  Wauibl  Pace 
4.  After  line  16.  Inaert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion and  rede^gnste  the  suooeeding  section 

Sac.  3.  It  is  the  aenae  of  the  Consress  that, 
under  the  proTlstans  set  forth  in  this  Act.  vi- 
olence and  coercion  are  inimicAble  to  the 
ooUectlve  barsainlnc  prooeM.  aimI  thAt  em- 
ployers and  Isbor  orianisstionB  in  the  build- 
inc  and  ooDstructlon  industry,  in  fulfiUlng 
the  principal  objective  of  this  Act  to  in- 
creAse  the  atabUlty  of  collecUve  hAgalnlng  in 
the  buOding  and  oonstniction  industry, 
should  never  use  or  omdone  the  use  of  vio- 
lence. 

Mr.  WALKER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Peimsylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
minutes  ago  the  House  spoke  on  a  sub- 
ject from  my  viewpoint  somewhat  dis- 
i^jpointingly  on  the  issue  of  union  vio- 
lence as  it  relates  to  the  construction 
Industry.  But  I  think  there  Is  a  general 
feeling  around  this  House  that  we  do 
not  in  any  way  want  to  indicate  that 
we  are  in  favor  of  violence  at  construc- 
tion sites,  either  by  employers  or  by 
unions. 

This  particular  amendment  would 
simply  say  that  we  do  not  condone  the 
use  of  violence,  and  says  to  en^loyers 
and  unions  that  they  should  never  use 
violence.  It  is  language  that  was  adopt- 
ed last  year  in  this  bill  when  it  went 
through,  and  I  imderstand  that  we 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walixr]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

PaAUSMBRAITIimniAT 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
just  want  to  make  sure  that  I  preserve 
my  riilits.  I  have  an  amendment  to 
section  3  as  the  bill  was  printed,  and  it 
is  my  understanding  we  are  now  re- 
numbering sections.  Am  I  still  protect- 
ed? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gmtleman  is 
protected. 

AMSmmSHT  OmSBD  ST  MS.  nC  LAY 

Mr.  DiLAT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  ObLat:  Pace 
4,  after  line  16.  insert  tlie  foUowlng  new  sec- 
tion (and  redestgnate  the  suooeedinc  secticm 
Accordinsly): 

Sac.  3.  Within  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  stiall  prepare  a  report  con- 
cerning the  effect  of  this  Act  on— 

(1)  the  oompetlttveneaB  of  the  United 
SUtes  businesses  engaced  in  the  buHdlng 
and  construction  industry  and  ottier  related 
bustneases  with  respect  to  f  oreicn  businesses 
enaaced  in  such  industry: 

(3)  the  employment  of  American  wiHlcers 
who  Are  members  of  Ubor  orgsnlsAtiaas  And 
who  Are  employed  in  such  industnr,  and 

(3)  costs  incurred  by  United  States  busi- 
nesses which  contract  with  businesses  en- 
gaced in  the  building  end  construction  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  DbLAT  (during  the  reading). 
lb.  (Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcoko. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcMu 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DcLAY.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  feel 
that  it  is  very  Important  to  understand 
the  Impact  legislation  such  as  this  will 
have  on  our  economy.  The  purpose  of 
my  amendment  is  to  reqtiire  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  [GAOl  to  per- 
form a  study  that  will  show  the  effects 
of  this  act  on  the  ctHupetitiveness  of 
the  United  States.  The  study  will 
focus  on  the  enu>lo]maent  of  American 
workers  who  are  members  of  labor  or- 
ganizations. And  also,  costs  incurred 
by     UJ3.     construction     consumers. 
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TtuiMish  InerMMd  eosta  and  ehangw 
In  «Di|»loyiiient  flcum.  I  beliere  that 
oar  Natlaa'a  eompetltlvc  posture 
■houkl  be  ffrrD— '***^  eloeelr  ^  this  lev- 
talatkn  eboald  ever  become  law. 

The  foundation  of  our  Durket  eoon- 
any  is  the  premlae  that  partlea  muit 
oompete.  We  must  oorapete  for  mar- 
kets, we  murt  oompete  for  votes— 
and— we  must  compete  for  member- 
■hip.  By  roQulrlnc  Individuals  to 
beeome  membem  of  the  unkm.  this  bOl 
Inter! ef«s  with  that  eompeUUve  proo- 
em  "»^  weakens  our  eoooomle  system 
M  a  whole.  Theee  factors  wUl  have  an 
effect  on  empioymfent  along  the  rank 
and  fDe  of  krfMT  ortanlmtloas. 

Most  Importantly,  however  is  the 
Idea  behind  mmratlnc  a  double-breast- 
ed abop.  The  Idea  of  double-breastlns 
has  only  been  practiced  on  a  lar«e 
tfitf^  for  the  last  IS  or  SO  years.  Oon- 
tractocs  operate  dual  shops  in  order  to 
have  acoem  to  as  many  markets  as  pos- 
sible. What  the  ooos^uctlon  industry 
has  been  provinc  over  the  past  two 
4fi;^,^tf  |g  their  desire  to  msTimlse 
their  competitive  abmty. 

Double-breastlnc  is  the  result  of  the 
growth  of  the  open  shop  in  the  oon- 
structioo  industry.  Back  in  the  IMO's 
imimniMMi  ocntractocs  controlled  about 
TO  percent  of  all  construction,  but 
today  that  share  has  slipped  to  lem 
than  as  percent.  This  decrease  is  due 
In  large  part  to  an  increeea  in  oompetl- 
tioD  from  abroad.  However,  here  at 
home,  dwnmtip  manufacturers  were 
forced  to  reduce  aU  costs,  inrturting 
coiMtruction.  Over  time,  consumers 
began  to  insist  on  the  maTimum 
return  for  their  amstructlon  dollar. 
Since  our  free  market  works  the  way  it 
does,  open-shop  contractors— who 
were  not  burdened  by  obsolete  work 
rules  whidi  had  developed  over  the 
years  to  the  union  sector— were  better 
able  to  meet  these  demands 

Competlttvenem  within  the  industry 
demanded  an  answer  to  the  problem 
of  foreign  competttloo  and  high  prices. 
Double-breasting  was  and  stiU  is  that 
answer. 

Double-breasttng  is  not  the  cause  of 
the  dedlne  in  the  union  construction 
market.  That  decline  was  well  under 
way  before  double-breasttng  was  even 
a  factor.  It  is  the  result  of  natural 
market  forces— competition— that  has 
dictated  this  trend. 

f^fP^tn  my  amendment,  wlU  show  the 
effects  of  this  act  on  the  competltive- 
nem  of  the  United  States.  By  focusing 
on  the  employment  of  labor  organisa- 
tion woriwrs  and  costs  incurred  by 
UJEL  competition  consumers  I  believe 
that  our  Nation's  competitive  posture 
and  the  problems  with  this  act  can  be 
made  apparent. 

Double-breasting  is  an  integral,  es- 
tfth^i«K<iH,  and  accepted  practice  in  the 
construction  indortry.  It  promotes  fair 
competition  within  the  industry  and 
clearly  results  m  lower  costs  to  the 
ocnstructlon  consumer.  This  fact  can 


only  stand  to  benefit  everyone— the 
I'l^T*^""'"*  and  the  public  at  large.  My 
amendment  requiring  a  competitive 
Impaet  study  will  show  Just  how  this 
MU  will  affect  our  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DbLAT.  I  am  ^ad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  MlmourL 

Mr.  CLAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  obJectioiM  cm  this  side,  and  we 
accept  the  amendment. 

TlM  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  DbLatI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
designate  section  S. 

The  text  of  section  3  is  as  f oUowk 

Sac  S.  (ft)  Except  m  provldad  in  mbMc- 
Uon  (b).  Um  mmcndknanta  made  by  McUon  3 
Th^i  uke  effect  upon  tbe  date  of  the  enset- 
ment  of  thla  Act. 

(b>  The  requirement  Impnef rt  by  the 
unendment  made  by  aectloa  Mb)  ehsU  take 
effect- 

(1)  one  year  after  meh  date  of  enactment 
with  reapect  to  any  buOdlns  and  construc- 
tion project  for  which  tbe  oontract  was  en- 
tered into  by  an  enmloyer  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  thia  Act;  and 

(3)  on  the  date  on  which  the  contract  la 
entered  Into  with  reapect  to  any  new  buOd- 
Inc  or  ooiMtnictton  project  (or  which  the 
contract  la  entered  Into  by  an  employer  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thla 
Act. 


Mr.  JKFFORD6.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jarruaita: 
Pace  4.  Btrlke  Une  17  and  aO  that  follows 
throush  pase  I.  Une  4  (aeetkm  >  of  the  bill) 
and  tMert  tbe  f  oDowlns  new  section: 

BBC.  S.  The  amendmenU  made  by  section  3 
■hall  apply  only  with  reapect  to  any  collec- 
tive bargalnlns  agreement  entered  Into  after 
the  date  at  the  eiMCtment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JTFFORDS  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RaooBD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JKPFORD6.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
li  the  last  smendment  of  the  day  and  I 
know  tUs  has  been  a  long  and  Mxne- 
what  hard-fought  battle  over  some 
very  emotional  issues  involving  the 
construction  Industry  and  unions. 

I  sm  »«»WT»y  one  more  attempt  to 
try  to  do  a  reasonable  thing  with  this 
bill.  Basically  what  my  amendment 
does  Is  to  say  that  it  will  be  prospec- 
tive in  effect  It  says  that  those  con- 
tracts whk:h  are  already  in  existence 
should  stay  in  existence  until  they  ter- 
minate, and  then  the  new  law  should 
apply  to  them. 

There  is  an  ef f ecUve  date,  postpone- 
ment, but  a  very  limited  one  in  the  ex- 


isting bm  that  says  that  it  is  post- 
poned for  1  year  on  existing  projects, 
not  contracts.  My  amendment  would 
say  that  it  wotdd  not  affect  present 
contracts. 

Let  me  give  my  colleagues  some  of 
the  binrre  dmunstanoes  wtUch  we 
are  creating  here,  and  I  will  try  to  (k> 
that  very  briefly. 

Probably  the  one  that  could  be  most 
easUy  understood  is  suppose  you  are  a 
nonunion  shop  right  now  and  you 
have  submitted  a  bid  on  a  contract 
based  upon  the  union  scales  that  are 
in  the  open  shop  employees'  sgree- 
ment.  That  has  not  been  accepted  yet. 
It  is  there,  it  is  a  bid.  but  under  law  it 
could  be  accepted.  AU  right,  the  law 
paHfs  and  goes  Into  effect,  and  then 
your  bid  is  accepted,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  your  bid  is  accepted  but  your 
wage  scales  are  completely  different 
than  the  ones  which  you  submitted. 

a  182S 
Tou  are  going  to  lose  a  btmdle  of 
money  on  that  oontract  and  Just  be- 
cause this  law  passed  and  it  was  not 
made  prospective. 

The  other  situation  we  talked  about 
earlier  is  also  one  that  would  be  cov- 
ered by  this  amendment.  Suppose, 
again,  this  goes  into  effect,  you  have  a 
nonuiiion  shop  which  has  employees 
but  no  project,  without  ever  having  an 
opportunity  to  be  able  to  negotiate  or 
whatever  else  they  would  if  this 
amendmoit  went  into  effect,  going 
into  effect.  This  bill  you  must  remem- 
ber is  a  far-reaching  bill.  It  overturns 
decades  of  law.  Should  we  not  reason- 
ably make  this  a  prospective  amend- 
ment when  you  are  doing  something 
of  this  nature? 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wHl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JiarPORDS.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  mentioned.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  what  his  amendment 
would  accomplish  would  be  to  preserve 
existing  contracts  and  the  gentleman 
made  a  distinction  between  projects 
and  contracts. 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  OEKAS.  I  am  trying  to  hypoth- 
esize where  it  could  be  a  project  but 
not  a  contract.  If  the  gentleman  would 
give  me  a  definition,  an  illustration  of 
that,  that  would  clarify  it  for  me. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  appreciate  the 
quesUon  because  it  is  an  important 
one. 

Normally  in  the  construction  busi- 
ness you  have  a  union  agreement,  the 
agreement  will  not  necessarily  be  a 
project.  It  will  be  an  overall  agreemoit 
that  says  for  the  next  1  year  or  2  years 
we  have  an  argument  on  wage  scales 
and  the  way  things  would  be  done. 
Tou  might  do  20.  30  projects  within 


that  year  or  2-year  period,  whatever  It 
is.  The  bill  would  only  say  that  you 
are  protected  to  the  end  of  that 
project  whkdi  might  be  3  days  away.  8 
days  away,  or  mayl>e  1  year  away.  But 
if  you  entered  into  a  project— the 
minute  the  next  project  you  enter 
into.  bang,  this  law  goes  into  effect 
and  that  could  be  2  or  8  days  after  this 
UU  goes  into  effect  Then  you  have  a 
whcrie  different  set  of  rules  to  play  by. 
This  is  Just  an  attempt  to  make  an  or- 
derly proofs  under  the  presumption 
that  the  biU  passes  and  I  would  say. 
from  all  the  votes,  it  is  going  to  most 
likely  pass.  But  why  not  do  it  reascm- 
ably?  At  least  give  some  advance 
notice  to  your  contractors  so  that  they 
can  adjust  to  the  situation  and  not 
force  them  into  an  nnt^nahle  situation 
wliere  they  may  have  already  submit- 
ted bids  and  all  these  other  things 
based  upon  one  set  of  laws  when  we 
are  going  to  make  a  dramatic  drastic 
change  to  the  existing  law.  That  is  ba- 
sically what  the  amendment  doea. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  ttane. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment 

Unfortunately  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  friend. 
Mr.  JoroiiM.  of  Vennont  His  ammd- 
ment  would  apply  only  to  collective- 
bargaining  agreements  entered  into 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
proposaL  In  the  first  place,  most  of 
the  agreements  are  for  3  years,  at  least 
2  years,  and  this  changes  entirely  the 
compromise  that  was  worked  out  with 
business  interests  after  the  bill  was 
considered  by  the  Congress  the  last 
time. 

When  HJl.  281  was  introduced  in 
the  last  Congress,  there  was  no  de- 
layed effective  date  in  it.  Representa- 
tives of  employer  groups  made  an  im- 
passioned plea  for  some  sort  of  delay 
and  they  suggested  1  year.  In  the 
spirit  of  trying  to  reach  a  compromise 
with  them,  we  accepted  1  year  and  we 
said  that  if  indeed,  as  the  gentleman 
suggested,  you  have  already  entered 
into  a  contract  under  the  old  rules  and 
you  are  performing  that  ocmtract  we 
are  not  going  to  catch  you  short,  so  we 
are  going  to  grandfather  your  right  to 
get  around  this  act  until  you  finish 
that  contract  talking  now  about  our 
project  Tou  are  building  a  building  or 
something  of  that  kind  that  takes  you 
2  years.  We  are  going  to  give  you  an- 
other year  before  it  wUl  be  applicable 
to  an  existing  project.  However,  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  say 
that  this  law  would  not  become  appli- 
cable until  the  expiration  of  the  con- 
tract which  may  not  involve  any  par- 
ticular Job  at  all,  between  the  union 
and  any  group  of  contractors  for  pre- 
hire  conditions  and  otherwise:  and  if 
you  then  relate  that  to  the  Deklawa 
decision,  you  find  the  D^lawa  ded- 


sioo  says  that  at  the  expiration  oi  the 
contract  there  is  no  duty  to  bargain 
for  a  new  contract  or  for  an  extenslim 
of  the  contract 

So  you  would  find  a  rather  strange 
situation  of  trying  to  provide  the  relief 
that  business  asked  for  the  way  the 
gentleman  proposes  inst^iad  of  the  way 
the  biU  in  its  present  form  proposes  to 
answer  their  problem,  that  you  would 
have  to  wait  untfl  all  the  contracts  ex- 
pired so  that  there  is  no  contract  in 
existence,  and  then  start  all  over.  And 
that  would  bring  about  chaos,  indeed. 

Now  obviously  these  contracts  do 
not  all  expire  at  the  same  time.  So  you 
would  have  an  expiration  period 
stretching  out  some  time  over  the  next 
3  years  snd  each  Individual  contract 
would  determine  when  the  law  became 
effective  with  reject  to  the  contrac- 
tors covered  by  that  contract  and  the 
respective  labor  unions  or  trade 
unions. 

That  Just  will  not  woiit.  We  have 
given  the  employer  1  year  to  continue 
as  they  are  so  that  they  are  not 
cautfit  off  base  by  a  change  in  the  law 
and  I  believe  that  that  is  adequate. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentteman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  genUewoman  from  Connecticut 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  as  an  owner  the 
gentieman  owns  a  union  ocmipany  and 
nonunion  company  and  the  contract 
that  he  has  negotiated  with  his  union 
company  is  for  2  years,  would  it  in  the 
gentionan's  estimation  be  ri^t  and 
proper  if  that  owner  wanted  to  choose 
to  become  lumunicm  because  this  law 
requires  him  to  make  a  choice,  would 
it  be  ri^t  and  proper  then  since  we 
are  changing  the  law  and  the  rules  of 
the  game  for  that  owner  to  abrogate 
the  2-year  ocmtract? 

Mr.  FORD  of  BClchlgan.  The  genUe- 
wcHnan's  question  is  predicated  on  the 
mistaken  assumpti(m  that  something 
in  this  bill  requires  a  contractor  who  is 
now  operating  union  snd  nonunion  to 
become  tmion.  Thoe  is  no  such  re- 
quirement. He  can  go  either  way  he 
wants  to  go. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  I 
believe  the  genUeman  misimderstands 
my  question,  either  that  or  I  misun- 
derstand the  bill.  This  is.  in  my  esti- 
mation, a  very  important  matter  be- 
cause we  are.  through  this  legislation. 
cht^ging  the  rights  that  U.S.  citizens 
have  to  invest  in  various  businesses. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  No.  no.  no.  I 
think  the  confusion  arises  out  of  the 
assumption  because  it  has  been  said 
improperly  here  so  many  times  that  if 
you  have  a  union  and  nonunion  situa- 
tion with  common  ownership  the 
effect  of  this  bill  would  be  to  make 
you  all  union.  The  effect  of  the  bill  is 
that  you  have  to  make  a  choice  to  be 
all  union  or  iJl  nonunion,  but  you 
cannot  be  both. 


Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connectknit  No; 
the  point  of  my  question  im  you  must 
make  a  choice  between  being  either 
union  or  nonunion. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mtehlgan.  That  is  cor- 
rect 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  If 
you  choose  to  be  nommion.  but  you 
have  a  legal  obligation  to  this  coUeo- 
tive-bargalnlng  contract  I  assume  then 
you  say  it  was  all  right  to  abrogate 
that  c(mtract  if  it  is  a  2-year  contract 
and  you  must  make  the  decision 
within  1  year. 

Mr.  ¥ORD  of  Michigan.  When  the 
contract  expires,  if  we  understand  the 
D^lewa  dedsimi  correctly,  there  is  no 
obligation  on  that  employer  to  negoti- 
ate any  further.  They  have  to  organise 
them  all  over  again. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  <rf 
words  and  I  rise  in  sumwrt  of  the 
amendment  as  one  last  attempt  to 
save  the  bill  for  the  sponsors  of  this 
bOL 

I  think  the  gentlewoman  from  Coo- 
necticut  was  precisely  correct  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  under  the 
cwrent  bill  without  the  Jeffords 
amendment  if  you  have  already  en- 
tered mto  a  contract  you  do  not  have 
the  right  under  this  bill  or  under  cur- 
rent law  to  abrogate  that  contract  So 
if  the  Jeffords  amendment  is  not 
adopted  to  make  it  proqiecttve.  then 
you  are  obligated  under  this  bUl  to  es- 
sentially apply  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  your  collective-bargaining 
agreement  to  all  of  your  nonunion 
businesses  with  no  other  choices. 

Now,  what  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  was  saying  is  that  an  em- 
ployer has  signed  a  contract  under  one 
set  of  laws,  the  laws  that  are  there, 
and  in  place,  and  in  place  today.  And 
along  comes  Congress  to  change  those 
sets  of  laws  and  changes  them  retroac- 
tively and  yet  the  employer  has  no  op- 
portunity to  adjust  his  contracts. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gm- 
tieman  from  Vermont 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  clear  up 
some  matters  and  hopefully  the  gen- 
tieman from  MtotiigM^  wHl  be  alert  I 
will  Just  point  out  that  under  the  i»o- 
vlslons  of  this  bill  the  prehlre  agree- 
ment provisions  give  sectlmi  9(a) 
status  to  the  union  which  requires 
them  to  be  bargained  with  by  virtue  of 
this  bilL  And  the  gentieman  from 
Mt«^*«igMi  was  incorrect  in  his  state- 
ment If  you  wUl  read  the  sentence  it 
says  on  lines  3  through  6  on  page  4.  it 
gives  them  the  status  where  they  have 
to  be  bargained  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentie- 
man from  Vermont  [Mr.  JbtcwosI. 
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Ifr.  JKFFUWDa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  A  reeorded  vote. 
A  reoorded  vote  vaa  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  bjr  eleetroak 
device  and  there  were— ayee  SM. 
sai.  not  TOtInc  ».  as  foUowK 
ntoU  No.  1901 
ATCB-aOS 


l(TX) 


XNC) 

PuimU 


Bobtard 


Roth 


RowtaocKCT) 

ROWlBDdCOA) 


DatfHi(IfD) 


I  (CO) 


l(CT) 


SehutaB 


i(CA> 


I  (MO) 


Kyi 


Lneli(IA) 
LmUi(TZ) 
U«li<CA) 
I««li(rL) 
Ushtfoot 


ShustoT 


Uojrd 


(CA) 


akattoa 

SUttery 

amushter  (VA) 

Omtthdn) 

SBIUKTX) 

Bu»h.Dmmy 

(OR) 
8mlUi.  Robart 

(NH) 
^^*^**  Robert 

(OR) 


MeOtsth  Svin 

McBuch  TUIon 

McMmm  (MP)    Toma 
Towns 
TntkaiA 
r(CA)  Trmzler 

C4kU 
Vento 
VtKloaky 
Voikmer 
t(CT)     Walgrat 


i(CA) 


KOK) 


KIL) 
Martin  (KT) 


Spntt 
8taiw»>l«n<l 
Stcntiolm 
Stump 
auodquM 
Sawney 
SwtndaU 
Synar 
Tauke 
TauBiB 
>«j^nw»  (NO     Taylor 

Tliaaiaa(CA) 
TlMaiM(OA) 
(OH)  Upton 

rWA)         Vatantine 

Vander  Jact 
Vueaaovtch 


Oallo 
Oarda 

Oajdanaon 


Murphy 
Murttaa 
Made 
NatelMr 


Whaat 
Whttton 
WUttama 
wnaon 


MeCnrdy 


Gordon 
Ormy(IL) 
Gray  (PA) 
Ouarim 
Han  (OH) 
Harria 


Novak 

Oakar 

Obnstar 

Obey 

OHn 

■  (NT) 


Wydan 

Tatas 

Talran 


(TN) 
(MI) 


Ball(TX) 


WatkliM 
Morrtaon  (WA)    Weber 
Myata  Wtfdon 

Wtalttaker 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Ortk  Wylle 

Oaley  Tounc  (AK) 

Packard  Tounc  (PL) 

,  ParrlB 


NOC8-221 

Atktaa 
AuOotai 


Bilbray 
Boland 


Bevtn 


Boueher 
Boaer 


NOTVormo— • 

Gephardt  Roatenkowakl 

Ranael  SUuchter  (NT) 

Raj  Torrleelll 

a  1840 

Menrs.  BATES.  STRATTON.  and 
FOOLHTTTA  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  ••no." 

Mrs.  IXOYD.  Mr.  FISH,  and  Mr. 
HATCHER  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  ••aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  resiilt  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments,  the  question  Is 
on  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Aooordixwly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  CMr. 
FoLBT)  having  aswimed  the  chair.  Mr. 
MusTHA.  Chairman  of  the  Commtttce 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  oooskleration 
the  bUl  (HJL  281)  to  ammd  the  Na- 
tional Labor  RelatkMis  Act  to  increase 
the  stability  of  ooUecUve  bargaining  In 
the  bulkUng  and  constnietion  indus- 
try, pursuant  to  House  Reeolutkm  198. 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPBAICER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not.  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  blU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

Monoii  TO  umcotatTt  ormws  sr  m. 


Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  am.  In  its  present 
form.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jirrouid  morea  to  reoommlt  the  bill 
<HJt.  381)  to  the  Committee  on  Edutstton 
and  Labor  without  Instructions,  and  on  tbat 
motion,  demanda  the  prevloua  quesUoo. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  prevloiu  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  reoommlt. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  1b  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  227,  nays 
197,  not  voting  9,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  191] 
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Gephardt 
Qflnian 


NMeher 
Novak 


Oraycn.) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarlnl 

HaU(OB) 

Harris 


Obey 


(NT) 
(DT) 


KCA) 


Bryant 


Hayea(n.) 

Bertd  Perkins 
Hochbroeckner    Pickett 

HorUm  Pickle 

Honshton  Prtoe  (O.) 

Howard  Rahall 

Hoyar  Richardson 

HuKbes  Rldte 


Hayes  (LA) 

Hahey 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

HUer 

HoUDvay 

HnHrtnt 

Hubbard 

Huekaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Ireland 

Jeffords 


(TN) 


McOaDnm 
MeCurdy 


(NO 


Miller(OH) 


Moorhead 

Morula 

Myers 

Neal 


Stanchter  (TA) 
Smith  (NX) 
Smith  (TZ) 
Wiwitii^  f>fnnr 

(OR) 
flmlth,  Robert 

(MH) 
Wmlth,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snove 
SolomoB 


i(TZ) 


Johiiean(CT) 

Johnaaa(SD) 

Jooea  (NO  Roe 

Jonta  Rowland  (CT) 

Kanjor*!  Roybal 

Russo 

Babo 

Savace 
Kennelly  Sawyer 

Scheuer 


Kolbe 
Koonyu 
Kyi 
lACoaarstno 


Kotter 

Koatnm 

lAMoe 


Lehman  (CA) 


Dortaa(ND> 

Dowdy 
Downey 


U«ln(lII) 
Le*lne(CA) 
Lewis  (OA) 


Dwyer 

DymaUy 

DyaoB 

early 

■ekart 


Lowry(WA) 
Luken.  Thomas 
Manton 
Maikey 

Maitln(NT) 
Maitlnes 


(CA) 


Bvans 


Mavfoules 
MoOoskey 


MeGrath 
McHuch 
MrMnim  (MP) 


MI]Ier(CA) 
MI]ler(WA> 


MtlletU 


Moakley 
MoUnarl 


rostKMI) 
KTN) 


Moody 


RtMt 

Gallo 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gc)denaan 


Anthony 

Archer 

Armey 


naiWiam 

CUMsr 

Baker 

Ooato 

Balleaser 

Coble 

Baraard 

Calenan(MO) 

Bartlett 

CoBibest 

Barton 

Cooper 

Tlsliiiiisii 

Coiwhlln 

Bsreuter 

CraK 

BOIraklB 

Crane 

BUIey 

Dannemeyer 

Boefaleit 

Daiden 

Boulter 

Daub 

Broomfleld 

OelJty 

Brown  (CO) 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Bunntnc 

DIeklnaon 

Burton 

Donian(CA) 

Bjnju 

Draler 

f^llshsn 

Duncan 

(CT) 
(WA) 


Murphy  Tales 

Murtha  Tatron 

Natfe 

NATS- 197 

<%aadler  Bdwards  (OK) 

Chappen 

Cbenqr 

PkweU 
Plelds 
PreoMl 
GaUetly 


GibboiM 
Otiwrtch 
OoodUnc 


Grandy 
Grant 
Grace 
Gunderscn 

Haurrz) 

Hamilton 


Haslart 
Hatcher 


i(IA) 
Leath(TZ> 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (PL) 
UchUoot 
Uvtagston 
Uoyd 
Lott 
Lowery  (CA) 


Nielsoa 

Olln 

Ortli 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Parris 

Patterson 

Petri 

Porter 

Prhss(NC) 

PuraeU 

Qulllen 

Ravend 

Racnia 

RhodM 

RItter 

RoberU 


Ijukwis,  Donald 
Lungren 


Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland  (GA) 


Mf^Ffy 


Barton 
Sefaaefer 
Sefauette 
Behulae 


Martin  (IL) 
oU 


Shaw 
Shumway 


Spratt 

Btalllnci 

Stansdand 

Stenholm 

StUIBP 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

SwlndaU 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Tauain 

Taylor 

TtaaaiM(CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Dpton 

Valentine 

Tender  Jact 

VoeanoTieh 

Walker 

Watklna 

Weber 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylle 

Tounc  (AK) 

Tounc  (HJ 


Boner  (TN) 
Bonlor(MI) 
Daniel 


NOTVOTINO— 9 

McBwen 

Rancel 

Ray 


Slauilitor  (NT) 
Torrlodll 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
P«lr. 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Bonlor  of  MIchlsan  for,  with  Mr.  Ray 
acainct. 

So  the  blU  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZINO  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OF  HJl.  281. 
BUILDINa  AND  CONSTRUC- 
TION INDUSTRY  LABOR  LAW 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1987 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  In  the  engrossment 
of  the  bill,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to 
make  corrections  in  section  numbers, 
punctuation,  and  cross  references  and 
to  make  such  other  technical  and  con- 
forming changes  as  may  be  necessary 
to  reflect  the  actions  of  the  House  In 
*rw*r»<ting  the  bOl  Just  passod.  HJl. 
281— the  Building  and  Construction 
Industry  Labor  Law  Amendments  of 
1987.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
FOLBT).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  liflssouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  adc  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
Include  extraneous  material.  <m  HJR. 
281.  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  frmn  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  on 
Thursday,  June  11,  1987,  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  from  House  prooeed- 
IngB.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  ••aye"  on  roUcall  No.  177,  the 
Wylle  motion  to  reoommlt  HA.  4.  the 
housing  authorization  MIL 

lb.  E^Deaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  be  induded  In 
the  permanent  RaoMm  immediately 
foUowing  rollcallNo.  177. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objectkm. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  IM- 
PLEMEanTNG  BUDGET  PROCB- 
DURBB  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1988 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  frtxn  the  Commit- 
tee oa  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (R^H-  No.  100-184)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  197)  implonenting 
budget  procedures  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  fiscal  year  1888, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  INTERNA- 
TIONAL SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGICAL ACTIVITIES  OF 
UJS.  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenu>ore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Ctxn- 
mlttee  on  Science,  %)ace,  and  Tech- 
nology. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Wednesday.  June  17. 
1987.) 


EN<X>URAGING  CONSUMPTION 
OF  MEAT 

(Mr.  GRANDY  a^ed  and  was  glvm 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  today  I 
am  Joining  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
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in  introdueinc  •  reaolutlon 
_  yi0  eonmmptkm  of 

J  and  BkMi  praduots.  TtM  quastioii 

ana  might  Mk  Is  whyt 

Hmt*  to  a  iMV  kind  of  itrejudfcse 
^MHyi«"y  aeniM  the  land,  ooe  fueled 
by  mMnfonaatlon.  esagsermtkm  and 
miiuiidiiirtandtnff  R  to  eaUed  the  antl- 
meat  bias.  Ihto  Maa  has  tamed  into  an 
infeatatkm  that  haa  a  malor  goal  of 
destioylnc  a  multlbOUon-doIlar  llre- 

■took  induatry. 
One  of  the  major  earrlen  of  thto  dto- 

eeae  to  an  laiaiiiMUrm  that  haa  the 
Midaetty  to  oaU  Ita^  FARM,  the 
Faim  Antanal  Refonn  Movement. 
Theae  laevarteafaw  of  the  asrleulture 
Indortry  state  in  their  literature  that 
"next  to  nuckiar  wnapmiS-  the  meat  in- 
dustry and  its  ri— "^♦^  in  animal  ac- 
rleultuie  poae  the  greatest  threat  to 
the  quiOlty  of  life  on  thto  planet" 
However,  with  the  exception  of  the 
m^^^«*r  energy  industry,  the  meat  tn- 
diatry  to  the  most  regulated  in  the 
ITnited  States.  Theee  thoughttass. 
ininilltim  misinformed,  self-appointed 
lefulators  of  the  American  dinner 
table  are  qtreadlng  an  array  of  propa- 
ganda throughout  the  land,  holding 
mtistUM  <i'"'gniBilnns]  receptions  and 
picketing  any  idaee  where  meat  can  be 
bou^t  Their  objective  to  to  Infect  the 
of  the  American  people  with 
information  and  propaganda 
itaeUos. 
Mr.  Speaker,  unless  we  stand  up  for 
the  meat  Industry,  and  by  that  I  mean 
all  meata.  white  and  red.  we  are  allow- 
ing the  ettlMM  of  our  great  country  to 
be  brainwashed.  U  to  time  to  stop  thto 
InfSctlan  and  produce  an  antidote 
which  simply  consists  of  accurate  and 
true  information. 

As  a  $1  trOlkm  industry,  agriculture 
to  an  nssnntlsl  part  of  the  economy, 
■very  dcdlar  that  the  $40  bOlion  a  year 
meat  Industry  creates  to  multiplied 
five  or  six  times  in  related  industries. 

In  a  society  that  to  being  told  to 
think  thin,  a  balanced  diet  to  a  must 
for  good  health.  When  Oovemment 
•cendea    and    health    organtaatlcos 
tosue  diet  advice,  they  caution  against 
too  nuwh  fat.  saturated  fat  and  cholee- 
ter<d.  Most  groups  do  not  now  make 
lexsiiiiisiMlatlnns    against    meat.    In 
fact,  they  may  specify  that  lean  meat 
to  an  appropriate  part  even  of  lestrlo- 
ttve  diets.  In  effect,  they  say.  "meat, 
yes:  too  much  fat.  no."  Meat  makes  a 
major    contribution    to    Americans' 
■upply  of  essentlsl  nutrients.  Because 
of  meat's  nutrient  density.  It  provides 
substantial  amounts  of  vitamins  and 
minerals,  as  well  as  protein.  In  relation 
to   calories   supplied.    USDA   studies 
have  shown  that  the  least  disruptive 
way    for   a   woman   to    reduce    the 
amount  of  fat  in  her  diet,  while  meet- 
ing recommended  leveto  of  nutrients, 
to  to  increase,  rather  than  decrease, 
the  amount  of  meat  she   generally 
eats. 


To  obtain  recommended  allowances 
from  a  diet,  ooe  must  select  food  items 
that  are  nutrient  dense.  Lean  meat 
has  a  real  advantage  here.  In  fact.  In- 
creased consumption  of  lean  meat  to 
suggested  In  the  USDA  booklet 
•TooA"  as  ooe  way  to  Imiwove  sine  and 
iroo  content  of  a  diet  low  in  calories.  A 
S-ounoe  serving  of  cooked  lean  meat 
win  provide  a  considerable  quantity  of 
miueiato  tJepfnisllT  htm  and  sine— 
but  contain  (mly  about  300  calories.  As 
you  know,  problems  with  iron  have 
been  mentioned  frequently.  A  recent 
report  from  Texas  AAiM  University 
said  ntit******'  surveys  show  that  11  to 
27  percent  of  all  teenage  glrU  are  defi- 
cient In  Iron.  Prom  3  to  34  percent  ol 
infants  are  said  to  be  anemic,  and  30 
to  M  percent  are  iron  deficient. 
Among  women  of  child  bearing  age.  6 
to  10  percent  are  iron  deficient.  Most 
of  the  problem  to  Inadequate  consump- 
tion of  iron-rich  foods. 

Pork,  in  specific  to  the  primary  die- 
tary source  of  thiamine,  which  to  es- 
sential to  normal  functioning  of  the 
nervous,  cardlovaacular.  and  metabolic 
functions  of  the  body.  Pork  also  sup- 
plies a  high  amount  of  protein  and 
other  lascnttsl  nutrients  for  a  relative- 
ly low  amount  of  calories. 

With  thto  evidence  it  only  makes 
■ense  to  Include  meat  in  the  diet.  If 
people  prefer  to  eat  a  meatless  diet, 
then  let  them  have  their  way.  All  that 
I  am  asking  to  that  they  not  push  their 
prejudice  on  thoee  of  us  who  want  to 
have  it  our  way.  In  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  January /Pebnury  19M 
edition  of  the  Science  magaaine  titled 
"The  100,000  Year  Hunt"  by  Marvin 
Harris,  he  states: 

Despite  recent  wt>Htn|«  uut  link  the  over- 
oofMumptloo  of  f"*»"»'  fata  and  cboleeterol 
to  desenentlre  dleeeiM  In  affluent  eocl- 
ettea,  animal  foodi  are  more  critical  for 
■ouBd  nutrltlOB  than  are  plant  foodi.  Tlila  la 
oot  to  aajr  that  we  can  dlapenae  with  plant 
foods  altosether,  we  are  beet  off  when  we 
Ti.TiT»mM»  both  kinda.  Rather,  my  contention 
la  that  while  plant  foods  can  aiiataln  life. 
aooea  to  animal  fooda  beatowa  health  and 
well-belnc  above  and  beyond  mere  aurvlvaL 
Mr.  Harris  to  the  author  of  16  books, 
formerly  a  department  chairman  at 
Colimibla  University  and  now  teaches 
at  the  University  of  Plorida. 

In  the  health  conscious  society  that 
we  live  in  today,  a  low-cholesterol  diet 
to  one  way  to  combat  many  problems, 
luch  ss  cardiovascular  difficulties.  It  to 
s  fact  that  poultry  to  low  in  saturated 
fat  and  cholesterol  and  to  recommend- 
ed by  the  American  Heart  Association. 
The  meat  mtoconoeptions  have  taken 
a  toll,  and  producers  need  our  help. 
Producers  believe  in  the  free  market, 
and  they  are  not  asking  for  a  Oovem- 
ment handout.  AU  they  are  asking  to 
that  we  help  consumers  understand 
meat's  rightful  place  in  a  healthy  diet. 
Prlcce  received  by  these  producers  are 
determined  strictly  by  supply  and 
demand  at  the  time  of  sale.  The  live- 
stock business  to  not  a  margin-added 


business  where  margins  are  added  to 
costs  of  materials,  as  in  conventional 
manufacturing  or  merchandising  busi- 


The  beef  cattle  industry  to  impor- 
tant in  part  because  it  converts  other- 
wise wasted  resources  into  essentisl 
protein  and  other  nutrients.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  feed  consumed  by  beef 
cattle  in  the  United  States  comes  from 
rofighages  and  byproducts  not  edible 
by  man.  and  that  does  not  Include 
some  1  billion  acrea  of  gracing  land. 
The  grain  that  to  fed  to  cattle  to  not 
food  grain,  but  feed  grain,  like  field 
com  and  grain  sorghum.  If  you  think 
we  have  a  grain  surplus  now,  take  out 
the  livestock  industry  and  you  will  see 
grain  piled  all  the  way  to  the  steps  of 
the  U.S.  CapitoL  Then  try  and  explain 
to  the  farmers  in  my  home  district  of 
northwest  Iowa  why  they  cannot  sell 
their  grain. 

One  deception  the  meatless  people 
parade  to  that  growing  fruits  and  vege- 
tables to  easier  on  the  Earth's  re- 
sources than  raising  snlmsls  for 
slaughter.  They  say  that  an  acre  of 
ground  can  produce  100  to  1,000 
pounds  of  animal  fleah.  compared  with 
160.000  to  400,000  pounds  of  fruit. 
Even  if  these  figures  are  true,  it  to  a 
fact  that  50  percent  of  the  land  area 
of  the  world,  including  46  percent  of 
the  land  in  the  United  States,  to  classi- 
fied as  grasing  or  range  land— land 
which  cannot  be  used  to  produce  culti- 
vated cropa.  Without  ruminant— or 
stomached— animals  like  cattle,  thto 
land  would  go  to  waste  as  a  renewable 
resource  for  food  production.  Rumin- 
ants offer  the  only  way  to  harvest 
food  from  the  billions  of  acres  of  land 
which  to  too  rough,  too  dry.  or  too  in- 
f  ertUe  to  produce  crops. 

The  M^imai  that  to  produced  today  to 
genetically  superior  ss  a  result  of 
crossbreeding  and  better  feeding  prac- 
tices than  the  animal  of  30  years  ago. 
Meat  today,  when  trimmed  and  cooked 
properly,  to  not  fat,  but  fits  weU  within 
the  guidelines  set  by  the  American 
Heart  Association  and  the  American 
CHetetic  AssodaUon. 

Today  we  have  the  safest,  most  in- 
spected meat  supply  in  the  world.  Tet, 
livestock  producers  cmiUnue  to  be  at- 
tacked by  a  number  of  misinformed 
people.  We  constantly  hear  scare  sto- 
ries about  drugs  used  in  beef  produc- 
tion. The  basic  scientific  issue  to 
whether  or  not  continuous,  low-level— 
subtherapeutic— feeding  of  tetracy- 
clines and  penicillin  to  animato  con- 
tributes to  the  development  of  salmo- 
tMlla  and  other  disease  organisms  that 
are  resistant  to  antibiotics  admlnto- 
tered  to  humans.  The  fscts  are  that 
penicillin  never  has  been  fed  to  beef 
cattle,  and  tetracyclines  are  not  fed  at 
subtherapeutic  leveto  on  a  continuous 
basto.  The  scientists  are  basically  con- 
cerned about  continuous  feeding  of 
antibiotics  to  w"'"*'*    As  shown  in 


recent  surveys,  cattle  feeders  no 
longer  feed  tetracjrclines  in  that  way. 

The  pork  producers  still  hear  the 
myth  that  pork  must  be  cooked  until 
well  done— snd  then  some.  The  fear  of 
contracting  trichlnosto  that  has  been 
passed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration to  nearly  unfounded  today. 
The  incidence  of  trichinae  infection  in 
U.S.  hogs  today  to  nearly  nonexistent. 
The  pork  industry  to  coming  close  to 
its  goal  of  a  trichinae-free  pork  supply. 
Today,  fresh  poriE  to  wholesome  when 
handled  properly,  as  all  perishable 
foods  should  be.  To  ensure  against  in- 
fection, it  to  still  common  to  cook  the 
pork  through. 

USDA.  through  Its  Pood  Safety  and 
Inspection  Service,  oversees  the 
slaughter  and  processing:  of  all  live- 
stock and  poultry  to  insure  that  the 
»«i«n«i«  are  healthy  snd  that  all  ap- 
propriate sanitation  measures  are 
taken.  They  also  ssmple  for  drug  resi- 
dues. 

Despite  the  improvements  and  con- 
stant efforts  to  deliver  a  product  that 
to  safe  and  nutritious,  there  will 
always  be  those  few  people  who  try  to 
destroy  a  part  of  our  great  American 
heritage.  It  to  up  to  us  to  malce  sure 
that  fairness  and  honesty  prevail  It  to 
the  least  we  can  do  for  the  consumer 
and  the  producer  of  meat  and  meat 
products. 


LBOISLATION  TO  CREATE 
ELDERLY  CPI 

(Mr.  RINALDO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hto 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Sir.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  devel- 
op and  publish  a  new  consumer  price 
izulex  adjusted  specifically  for  the 
spending  habits  of  the  elderly. 

Currently  there  to  a  disparity  be- 
tween what  the  current  Consumer 
Price  Index  [CPI]  measures— the  pur- 
chases of  all  Americans— and  what  the 
elderly  of  our  Nation  must  purchase. 
My  legislation  to  simple  and  to  the 
point.  It  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Labm*,  through  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  to  develop  and  publtoh  a 
new  price  index  that  reflects  the  pur- 
chasing habits  of  only  the  elderly. 

The  reason  for  thto  legislation  to 
simple.  Last  January,  my  retired  con- 
stituents, like  those  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, received  a  1.3-percent  increase 
in  their  Social  Security  checks.  Well, 
they  took  a  look  at  that  increase,  and 
then  they  tocA  a  look  at  the  prices  for 
the  things  that  they  bought  in  1980 
and  foimd  a  great  disparity.  The 
senior  citizens  in  America  found  that 
it  cost  them  a  great  deal  more  than  1.3 
percent  Just  to  keep  buying  the  goods 
and  services  they  need  to  stay  afloat. 
They  thought  something  was  wrong  in 


Washington:  they  knew  that  prices 
had  increased  more  than  1.3  percent  in 
1086. 

What  to  so  special  about  the  si>end- 
Ing  patterns  of  the  elderly?  Well,  for 
the  most  part  they  live  on  a  fixed 
income,  and  that  income  to  primarily 
devoted  to  paying  for  the  essentiato  of 
life:  shelter,  food,  heat,  and  medical 
care.  I  don't  have  to  tell  my  colleagues 
that  the  price  tag  for  health  care  went 
up  over  7  percent  in  1986. 

The  same  holds  true  for  public 
transportation  services— up  last  year 
over  6  percent.  In  housing,  we  all 
know  that  interest  rates  have  fallen 
and  that  buying  a  new  house  to  now 
more  affordable— but  how  many  sen- 
iors buy  a  new  house? 

My  legislation  would  require  the 
BLB  to  compute  a  new  CPI  tailored 
q)eciflcally  for  the  elderly.  My  bill 
would  also  require  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  study  and  investigate  any  ad- 
ministrative or  legislative  changes 
needed  for  the  utilization  of  the  CPI 
for  the  elderly  in  any  of  the  several 
disability  or  retirement  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  require  that 
the  Secretary  submit  to  Congress 
within  90  dasns  after  passage  a  detailed 
statement  of  hto  findings  along  with 
reccMnmendations  for  legislation  neces- 
sary for  the  utilization  of  the  CPI-EI- 
derly  in  final  disability  or  retirement 
programs. 

I  believe  thto  legtolaUon  to  Justified 
and  necessary.  The  current  CPI  simply 
does  not  take  into  account  the  busing 
patterns  and  q)ending  priorities  of  the 
elderly.  We  can  develop  a  more  honest 
and  truthful  index  for  the  effects  of 
inflation  on  our  elderly— they  deserve 
it. 

HJl.2729 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  monthly  publica- 
tion of  a  Conaumer  Price  Index  for  the  El- 
derly and  to  provide  for  the  utilization  of 
such  an  Index  in  the  determination  of 
coat-of-Uvlnc  adJusUnents  authorized 
under  certain  Federal  programs  for  Indi- 
vlduala  who  are  at  least  alxty-two  years  of 
sge. 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  ouenMed,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall,  through  the 
Bureau  of  lAbor  Statistics,  prepare  and 
publish  monthly  a  price  index  which  accu- 
rately reflects  the  distribution  of  exi>endi- 
tures  on  goods  and  services  purchased  gen- 
erally by  individuals  who  are  at  least  sixty- 
two  yean  of  age  and  have  retired  from  the 
workforce.  This  index  shaU  be  known  as  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  Elderly. 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  In  the  pret>aratl(m  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  the  Elderly,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  study  and  InvesUgate  any  legis- 
lative or  administrative  aetkm  necessary  for 
the  utilization  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  the  Elderly  in  lieu  of  the  Consimier 
Price  Index  currently  in  use  In  any  of  the 
several  retirement  or  disability  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Pederal  Government. 
During  the  course  of  such  study  and  investi- 
gation, the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 


appropriate  offloers  of  the  aevend  Federal 
departments  or  agencies  that  provide  sepa- 
rate retirement  or  dtoaUUty  programs  for 
Individuals  who  are  at  least  sixty-two  years 
of  age. 

(b)  Within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  each  House  of  the  Congreaa  a 
written  report  containing  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  his  fliMUngs  and  oonduslons  as  a 
result  of  the  study  and  investigation  made 
by  him  under  subsection  (a)  together  with 
his  recommendations  for  legislatitm  which 
he  may  deem  necessary  for  utilising  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  Elderly  In 
provisions  of  law  affecting  retirement  or  dis- 
ability benefits  provided  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  any  individual  who  is  at 
least  sixty-two  years  of  age. 


a  1930 

INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL  TRAININO  INCENTIVES 
ACT 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tonpore  (Mr. 
CoopsB).  Under  a  previous  (wder  of  the 
Hotise,  the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mrs.  JoHHSOH]  to  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut  Mr. 
SpcakST.  today  I  am  reintroducing  leg- 
islation with  Represratative  Bill 
ChOKSKa.  of  Pennsylvania  to  provide  a 
new  approach  to  Job  skills  training 
that  will  keep  American  men  and 
women  working  in  good  Jobs  and  pro- 
vide them  with  greater  career  opportu- 
nities throughout  their  life. 

Our  pioneering  legislation,  which 
was  introduced  first  in  the  98th  and 
again  in  the  99th  Congress,  seeks  to 
achieve  effective  Job  training  by:  First, 
permitting  businesses  to  receive  a  30- 
percent  tax  credit  for  increasing  their 
investment  in  human  resources  to  pro- 
vide stronger  worker  training  pro- 
grams; and  second,  allowing  people 
with  individual  retirement  accounts 
[IRA's]  who  want  to  improve  their  Job 
skiUs  to  withdraw  fimds  without  pen- 
alty or  taxation  to  help  pay  for  em- 
ployment training. 

The  20  percent  tax  credit,  which 
would  apply  for  additional  training  ex- 
penses over  a  company's  5-year  histori- 
cal average  training  costs,  would  stim- 
ulate effective  on-the-job  private 
sector  training  in  businesses  of  every 
size. 

Current  law  enshrines  a  gross  mis- 
match in  providing  over  $50  billion  in 
tax  relief  incentives  for  investment  in 
plant  and  equlpmrat  and  research  and 
development  while  offering  a  meager 
$25  million  for  investment  in  human 
resources,  an  area  where  we  believe  we 
will  either  make  or  break  our  Nation's 
productivity  and  competlveness. 

That,  my  colleagues,  to  a  ratio  of 
2,000  to  1.  I  repeat,  current  law  sug- 
gests that  new  buildings  and  machines 
and  products  snd  processes  are  2,000 
times  more  important  than  improving 
the  skllto  and  productivity  of  our 
workers. 
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lb*  adrantM*  <tf  rnmMna  the  Job 
tntadtm  tax  credit  now  is  tbat  It  would 
i«qitb«  netthflr  large  Federal  outlays 
nor  a  eomplez  covemment  delivery 
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.  In  ttM  form  of  lower  tasee 
vould  be  partkulariy  adrantateoua  to 
,».»n  biMlneaee  wlileh  provide  80  per- 
oant  of  Job*  In  America  and  are  the 
powerful  pMooe  of  proverlty  in  my 
borne  State  of  OooneeCtaut. 

Tbe  tax-fvee  IRA  wtthdrawal  oppor- 
tunity, whldi  would  be  andlable  at 
dollar  levels  of  up  to  $5,000  over  5 
year*,  draws  on  an  already  established 
Mtwork  of  retlmnent  flnandnc  cur- 
rently invested  in  by  over  IS  million 
worfcJng  househtrtds. 

The  key  is  to  provide  the  ability  to 
invest  in  one's  future,  to  Improve  one's 
poattlon;  it  Is  this  opportunity  to 
better  oneaelf  and  one's  family  that  is 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Dream.  ,  „^. 

Our  lecislatfcm.  the  National  Train- 
inc  Incentives  Act,  would  help  Ameri- 
ean  families  fulfill  that  dream,  fami- 
nes who  have  seen  their  hopes  dashed 
snd  spirit  extinguished  by  forces 
beyond  their  control:  the  impersonal 
fofecs  of  stnirtural  economic  change. 
Industrial  modernisation.  rapidly 
fh^ngiin  markets,  destabilising  flows 
of  f*w%mnM»i  capital,  regional  oompeti- 
Uon.  foreign  competition. 

Our  legislation  is  Intended  to  com- 
plement rather  than  replace  current 
Oovemment-funded  retraining  pro- 
grams such  as  those  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA]. 
which  I  support. 

Through  Government  incentives 
provided  by  tax  relief,  our  measure 
^\^m  training  responsibtlities  in  the 
tiMiA  of  those  who  provide  the  Jobs 
and  need  an  educated,  highly  skilled 
workforce  and  provides  training  op- 
portunities for  those  who  want  to 
work  and  move  ahead  in  life. 

With  the  tragic  economic  dislocation 
we  all  have  seen  In  the  industrUl 
sector  and  the  urgent  need  for  busi- 
ness, workers,  and  Government  to 
better  manage  these  changes  when 
they  must  occur,  our  legislation  is  the 
right  approach  toward  ensuring  a  oom- 
mrehensive.  comdinated.  and  coopera- 
tive Job  training  effort,  and  continued 
prosperity  for  American  families. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  submitting  the 
bill  for  the  Rboobd  at  this  point,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sectlon-by-eectlon  analysis 
and  a  brief  discussion  of  the  key  issues 
raised  by  our  leglslatkm. 

or  OsArr  Lboulatios  To  Bb  Pao- 

R^VaORATIVS     WlUIAM     T. 

ja.,  or  PswwiLVAaiA.  To  Pko- 

MfiUM  roa   WoBKB  TSAnmw 

Thsooob  Bom  tttrurm  abb  laDifuoAL 

laixiATXTB  uta TO  RaauisB rmmBaaaKtmY 

or  Uooa  io  Stuvt  tvb  FViWsn.rrr  amd 

Oorr  or  *  NjinoaAL  Joe  B*aK 

Nstlaosl  Tralniiis  Inoentlvea  Act  of  IMT— 

DmIsiw  that  It  IB  the  ptrilor  and  leBpooirt- 

bOltr  of  the  PedBTBl  Ooveninient  to  «Boaar- 

BCe  ooopentlon  between  employen  and  em- 


ployeaa  to  promote  tralnlnc  proeraBM  which 
wfll  a^M  MBpioyBBa.  abould  tbey  be  dla- 
pteBBd  troBB  the  work  f  oree.  In  tralnlnc  for  a 
trade  or  oecupatlon  for  whi^i  preaent  and 
futura  BBrudojnBent  oppottunlUaa  exist. 

■numeratBa  imniiBalmial  flndtnsa  with 
iitinrt  to  the  tnadaquaelaB  of  erlBtlnK  em- 
ployment and  tralninc  programs,  the  Impor- 
tMMMi  of  auefa  praerama  to  the  natkmBl  aacu- 
rtty  and  economy,  tbe  current  fundtns  of 
mcb  ptosraBH.  the  tanpact  of  f oreisn  trade 
compstltlan  on  the  UjB.  economy  and  Job 
mBrket.  and  tbe  inadeauaeiea  of  tbe  unem- 
ployBMOt  ooBBpBnaatlon  ayBtem. 

na*  t:  AmmtmtnU  to  Intenud  Rmtnne 
Code  of  JMS  JtataHBff  to  gmptoim  TVoia- 
<N0i— Amends  tbe  Internal  Reyenue  Code  to 
,^,^tf«i.  gQ  employee  tralnlnc  credit  for 

empioyerB. 

Adik  mcb  ensptoyee  trainlnc  credit  to 
those  cradlU  wblcb  are  Included  In  tbe  cur- 
rent year  buatnem  credit  for  purpoaea  of  de- 
termlnlnc  tbe  general  bualnem  Income  tax 
cfBdtt  for  a  taxable  year. 

fMmMam  gueh  employee  tralnlnc  credit  for 
any  taxable  year  equal  to  M  percent  of  tbe 
exceai.  If  any.  of:  (1)  tbe  qtiallfled  tratnlnc 
expeMea  of  tbe  taxpayer  for  aucb  taxable 
year,  over  (3)  tbe  baae  period  tralnlnc  ex- 
peuMB  of  nicb  taxpayer.  Dettnea  "qualified 
tralnbw  expoMBa"  aa  tbe  acsresate  amount 
of  vrxmw^  paid  or  Incurred  by  tbe  taxpay- 
er durlnc  the  taxable  year  In  connecUon 
wltb  tbe  tralnlnc  of  employeea  under  ap- 
provwl  tralnlnc  procrama.  Deflnea  "baae 
period  tralnlnc  expenaea"  aa  tbe  atrerace  of 
tbe  qualified  tralnlnc  expenaea  for  eacb 
year  in  the  baae  period.  Deflnea  "baae 
period"  as  tbe  five  taxable  yeara  of  tbe  tax- 
payer Immediately  preoedtac  the  taxable 
year  for  vtalch  tbe  determlnaUoo  la  beinc 
mBde  ("tbe  determination  year").  SeU  forth 
traiHltlonal  rulea  for  tbe  ftiat  four  determi- 
natlon  yeara  beclnnlnc  after  DBcamber  SI. 
ItSS.  Seta  minimum  ban  period  tralnlnc  ex- 
peiMea  by  provMlnc  that.  In  tbe  caae  of  any 
determination  year  of  tbe  taxpayer  for 
wblcb  tbe  qualified  tralnlnc  expenaea 
exceed  300  percent  of  tbe  baae  period  tratn- 
lnc expenaea.  "60  percent  of  aucb  qualified 
tralnlnc  expenaea"  ahaU  be  aubaUtuted  for 
"tbe  tiaae  period  tralnlnc  expenaea"  In  tbe 
formula  to  determine  tbe  amount  of  tbe 
credit.  „ 

Deflnea  "approved  tralnlnc  procrama.  for 
puipoBM  of  aucb  employee  tralnlnc  credit, 
to  liKlude:  (1>  any  apprentloealUp  progzam 
rectatered  or  approred  by  Federal  or  State 
acenctaa;  (3)  any  employer-daatcned  or  em- 
ployer-aponored  tralnlnc  procram  whlcb 
meeta  certain  requlreraanU  preacrtbed  by 
tbe  Secntary  of  Labor  (Socretary):  (3)  any 
GooperaUve  education:  (4)  any  tralnlnc  pro- 
gram dealcnated  by  tbe  Secretary  wblcb  la 
carried  out  under  tbe  wpervlBlon  of  an  In- 
stitution of  blcher  education;  or  (5)  any 
ocber  tralnlitc  procram  approved  by  tbe 

Secretary.  

SeU  forth  special  tax  rulea  for  tbe  accre- 
catlon  of  qualified  tralnlnc  expenaea,  aUocBr 
tloiM  of  such  credits,  and  adjustmenU  to 
aucb  employee  tralnlnc  credit  amount  for 
af«niiit«^«««M  and  dispoattloos  of  a  trade  or 
buBtneaa.  Spedflea  that  tbe  employee  trabi- 
Inc  credit  abaU  be  In  addition  to  any  other 
deduction  or  credit  allowed  for  the  same  ex- 
PBMSB  under  tbe  Federal  tax  Uw. 

Amencte  tbe  Internal  Rerenue  Code  to 
exempt  from  any  penalty  tax  early  wltb- 
drawal  from  an  Individual  retirement  plan 
of  a  displaced  worker  If  aucb  wltbdrawals 
are  made  to  pay  tratailnc  expenaea.  do  not 
exceed  tbe  allowable  amount,  and  are  made 


In  aooortanoe  with  the  requlrementa  of  tbia 
Ad. 

Title  ll:  WUMrawU  from  IndiiHdwal  Re- 
HnmnU  Hone  for  Job  Training  for  Die- 
ptaesd  IFortera-BntttleB  a  diaplaced 
wortar  to  apply  to  tba  Secretary  of  Labor 
(Secretary)  for  certlfleatlon  of  such  tndlTld- 
usl's  status  aa  a  dlaplaned  worker. 

Deflnea  a  "diaplaeed  worker"  aa  any  Indi- 
vidual, aa  of  tbe  time  of  appUeattoo  for  a 
certificate,  who  baa  at  least  30  quarters  of 
corerace  under  title  n  (Old  Ace.  Survtvors 
and  Disability  InBurance)  of  tbe  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  who  baa  received  employment 
counseling  within  the  past  yesr  from  an 
acency  approved  by  tbe  Secretary,  and  who 
la  in  one  of  tbe  followlnc  catecortea:  (1)  re- 
oelvtnc  regular  State  unemployment  com- 
penaation:  (3)  exhausted  the  right  to  receive 
such  compensation:  (S)  unemployed,  or  re- 
ceived notification  of  termlnatloa  of  em- 
ployment within  six  monttaa.  due  to  perma- 
nent closure  of  a  plant  or  fadlltr.  or  (4)  tm- 
employed  for  six  months  or  more  and  with 
limited  opportunity  for  employment  in  a 
rimiiar  trade  or  occupation  within  a  reaaon- 
able  coounutlnc  distanrr. 

Permits  dttp'"*^  workers  to  withdraw 
amounta  from  their  Individual  retirement 
plan  to  pay  tbe  expenae  (tuition,  feea. 
booka.  supplies,  or  required  equipment)  of 
an  *»g«M*  tralnlnc  procram.  Umlta  tbe 
amounU  of  such  withdrawal  to  tS.OOO  per 
year  (with  caBtK>f-Uvtnc  adjustmenU), 
mlnua  acsrecate  amounU  distributed  for 
tralnlnc  expww  paymenU  In  tbe  four  im- 
mediately precedinc  taxable  yeara. 

RequlreB  withdrawals  from  an  individual 
retirement  plan  for  tralninc  expenses  to  be 
TT««A»  only  through  the  use  of  a  voucher 
issued  by  the  trustee  of  the  plan  upon  pres- 
entation to  such  trustee  by  the  displaced 
worker  of  a  displaced  worker  certificate  and 
an  Invoice  or  statement  evldendnc  that 
such  worker  has  enrolled  in  an  eUclble 
training  program.  SeU  forth  requlremenU 
for  the  presentation  and  redemption  of 
vouchers  for  pajrment  of  )ob  training  ex- 
penaea. ProhlMU  depositary  insUtutlons 
from  sssfsslnf  any  penalty  acalnst  a  dia- 
placed worker  for  early  wltbdrawals  from 
an  Individual  retlremmt  plan  to  pay  such 
tralnlnc  expotsea.  PermlU  adjustmenU  In 
the  rate  of  return  on  certain  InvestmenU 
when  individual  retirement  plan  funds  are 
withdrawn  to  pay  such  tralnlnc  expenses. 

TreaU  participation  by  a  diaplaced  worker 
in  an  eUclble  tralnlnc  procram  at  a  qualified 
Institution  as  beInc  In  tralninc  with  tbe  ap- 
proval of  tbe  State  acency  for  purpoeea  of 
State  unemployment  compensation  law. 

Defines  "ellcible  tralnlnc  procram"  aa  a 
tralnlnc  procram  offered  by  an  Inatltutlon 
of  blcher  education,  a  poBtaeoondary  voca- 
tional inatltutlon.  a  proprietary  Institution 
of  hicber  education,  or  any  other  inatttutlan 
approved  by  tbe  Secretary  which  preperea 
studenU  for  gainful  emjrioyment  In  a  trade 
or  occupation  in  whl^  preaent  and  future 
employment  opportunltlea  exist.  Requlrea 
the  Secretary  to  promulcate  reculatlooa  for 
(1)  tbe  appUcaUon  of  an  educaUonal  Institu- 
tion for  qualifkxtlon  of  lU  tralnlnc  pro- 
cram: and  (3)  criteria  for  determlnlnc 
whether  such  a  >ob  tralnlnc  procram  quail- 
flea  aa  an  eUclble  trainlnc  procram  under 
tbe  terma  of  thte  Act.  DbecU  tbe  Secretary, 
for  purpoaea  of  determlnlnc  whether  certain 
Job  tralnlnc  procrama  qualify  aa  ellcible 
tralnlnc  procrama.  to  oonalder  any  determi- 
nation relatlnc  to  such  procrama  made  by: 
(1)  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
or  a  State  approvlnc  acency  for  veterans' 
educatlooal  procrama:  (3)  a  private  industry 


council  eatabliabed  under  the  Job  Tralninc 
Partnerahip  Act  or  other  official  or  croup 
empowered  to  make  deteminatlcna  under 
aucb  Act;  (» the  Secretary  of  education:  (4) 
any  State  edoeation  acency;  or  (B)  a  nation- 
ally reoocnlaed  aooredlttnc  acency  which 
the  Secretary  determinea  to  be  reliable  In 
evaluatinc  the  quality  of  Job  tralnlnc  pro- 
grams. SeU  forth  nondtocriinlnatlon  re- 
qulremenU for  Institutions  otferinc  such 
Job  tralninc  procrama 

Requlrea  tbe  Secretary  to  minimise  the 
amount  of  paperwork  and  time  necessary  to 
certify  any  Individual  as  a  displaced  worker 
or  any  tralnlnc  procram  as  an  ellcible  train- 
lnc procram. 

rule  ///.-  State  Smplowment  Service  Re- 
spoNsiMHMe*.— DIrecU  tbe  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  allocate  funds  to  Statee  to  relm- 
burae  administrative  cosU  of  public  employ- 
ment offices  which  provide  certification  for 
displaced  workos,  labor  market  and  traln- 
lnc Information,  and  Job  aeardi  servicea.  Au- 
thorlaes  apprapriations  for  such  purpose  for 
FT  less  and  thereafter. 

DlreeU  the  Secretary  to  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  on  a  nationwide  computer- 
ised Job  bank  and  matching  program  au- 
tborlaed  imder  tbe  Job  Tralninc  and  Part- 
nership Act. 

rule  tV:  MiaetOaneoru  Provieiont.— 
Amende  the  Job  Tralnlnc  Partnership  Act 
to  direct  the  private  industry  councils  estab- 
lished under  such  Act  to  make  information 
on  Job  tralninc  programs  available  through- 
out their  service  delivery  areaa.  ExempU 
such  councils  from  IlmlUtions  on  expendi- 
tures imposed  by  such  Act  in  providing  such 
information 

Exdudea  from  the  compuUtlon  of  tbe 
amount  of  the  expected  family  contritnition 
to  a  student  for  PeU  Orant  purpoaaa  any  un- 
employment compenaatlon  received  by  such 
student  or  any  individual  retirement  ac- 
count distribution  used  to  pay  training  ex- 
penses of  such  student,  provided  such  stu- 
dent la  certified  as  a  displaced  worker  under 
the  terms  of  this  Act. 

Natiomal  TaAnmiG  lauaBiivaa  Act— lasuaa 
roa  DiscossioB 

BXnMBIAXT  COBTB 

Cbarge.— The  National  Training  Incen- 
tivea  Act  will  be  very  costly  at  a  time  of 
huge  budget  def  idU. 

Ite6«ftal.— This  bill  provides  two  ap- 
proaches for  retraining,  neither  of  which  re- 
quires direct  federal  outlays.  Tbe  first  ap- 
proach, the  individual  retirement  plan  pro- 
visiotu  which  allow  workers  to  withdraw 
money  from  these  accounU  for  their  own 
retraining,  builds  upon  an  existlnc  private 
finance  system.  Tbe  second  approach,  the 
30%  tax  credit.  In  contrast  with  federal 
tralnlnc  procrama  which  require  one  dtdlar 
in  federal  outlays  for  every  dollar  spent  on 
tralninc,  would  generate  five  dollars  in  pri- 
vate sector  training  for  every  dollar  in  lost 
federal  revenues.  These  incentives  will  have 
no  cost  to  the  federal  Treaaury  untoaa  bual- 
neaa  and  workers  themselves  decide  ttmt 
more  money  needs  to  be  spent  on  retraining. 

Tbia  lecialation  alao  responds  to  tbe  need 
for  VA  buahMH  and  industry  to  compete  in 
a  clobal  economy.  Without  a  suCtlelently 
trained  work  force,  Amolca's  coeapetitlve 
position  wHl  alcnlflcantly  deteriorate,  reeult- 
tnc  In  a  lower  atazkdard  of  livlnc  for  virtually 
all  Americans.  Itoreover,  abaent  aucb  poll- 
dea,  increaaed  protectionism  would  Ittely 
result,  produdnc  hicber  cosU  to 
for  invorted  products. 


dkarpe.— This  lecialation  wHl  aaaist  only  a 
■»»««u  minority  of  workers. 

Jtebattai.— TtUs  lecialation  ta  deaicned  to 
addreaa  tbe  problems  aaaorlated  with  the 
tralninc  and  retralnlnc  of  all  the  w(»kforoe. 
It  la  not  intended  to  replace  or  duplicate  ex- 
istlnc  procrama  such  aa  JTPA  or  Displaced 
Workers  programs,  but  la  Intended  to  stimu- 
late a  more  reallatlc  better  coordinated,  and 
comi^ebenalve  use  of  reaouroea  for  tralninc. 

Tbe  30%  tax  credit  wHl  lielp  currently  em- 
ployed workera  avoid  future  dlaplacement 
throuch  Increaaed  employer-sponsored  re- 
tralnlnc procrama.  Furthermore,  the  tax 
credit  could  be  used  by  amall  buslnesMS  or 
unprofitable  firms  because  of  iU  carry-for- 
ward and  carry-back  int>visiona.  The  individ- 
ual retirement  plan  provision  providea  indi- 
vlduala  who  arc  unemployed  and  coUectinc 
unemployment  insurance  with  an  Increaaed 
capability  to  finance  their  own  retralnlnc 
without  having  to  divert  fimds  from  their 
own  day-to-day  income.  At  the  end  of  1985, 
over  15  million  Individuals  held  Individual 
Retirement  AocounU,  with  nearly  six  mil- 
lion of  these  held  by  individuals  with 
annxial  household  Incomes  below  $30,000. 

TAXaBrORM 

CTkarve.— Doeant  thla  propoaal  fly  in  tbe 
face  of  tbe  19M  efforU  to  reform  the  tax 
code? 

iteOiUtal.— Although  the  tax  reform  meaa- 
urea  reduced  the  nimiber  of  allowable  busi- 
ness deductions,  they  did  not,  in  fact, 
remove  all  Investment  incentives.  For  exam- 
ple, the  RAD  tax  credit  was  lowered  from 
35%  to  30%,  but  was  not  eliminated.  Incen- 
tlvea  for  plant  and  equipment  were  also  de- 
cnmaeA,  but  generous  depreciation  sched- 
ules still  remain  In  tbe  code. 

As  budget  def idU  force  Congress  to  ctm- 
sider  changes  in  retraining  strategy,  it  must 
consider  examining  the  effect  that  tax 
policy  tuu  on  inveatment  decisions.  This  is 
all  the  more  critical  wbea  one  considers 
that  traiiUnc  and  education  ccmtribute  50% 
to  productivity  crowtb,  but  the  tax  code  so 
dramatically  encouracea  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment  and  R&D  over  retralnlnc. 
Doea  BXTRAimifo  rxlp? 

CTiarpe.— Tboae  who  are  faced  with  unem- 
ployment do  not  readUy  adapt  to  tralnlnc 
nor  do  they  have  tbe  flexlbUlty  or  resources 
to  undertake  retralnlnc  on  their  own. 

itebwftaZ.— Employer  financed  retralnlnc 
tbrough  tax  crediU  will  Involve  workers 
who  have  a  demonstrated  ability  to  be 
trained  and  who  already  function  effective- 
ly In  industry.  The  individual  retirement 
plan  provision,  because  It  involves  employee 
f  tinds,  creates  an  incentive  whereby  onploy- 
ees  who  seek  retralnlnc  have  a  creator  per- 
sonal stake  in  the  selection  ai>d  quality  of 
their  retralnlnc. 

Moreover,  in  the  19908  the  work  force 
crowtb  rate  will  be  only  half  as  much  as  It 
was  tbe  last  decade.  As  a  reault,  today's 
workers  will  constitute  a  subatantial  majori- 
ty of  the  labor  force  in  3000.  Also  by  3000. 
over  half  of  all  UJ3.  workera  will  l>e  between 
the  acea  of  34  and  44— the  most  productive 
years  for  workers.  This  represenU  a  major 
opportunity  to  increaae  productivity  if  theae 
workers  can  be  adequately  trained  or  re- 
trained. 

BMPLOTB  PAXTICIPATIOIB 

Charve.—A  corporation  and  an  IndlvidiuU 
could  pay  Into  a  Joint  account  to  be  uaed  by 
the  worker  In  the  event  of  displacement. 

RebuttaL—VnieT  this  bm  there  Is  nothing 
to  prevent  an  employer  from  contributing  to 
an  Individual  retirement  plan  for  retraining 


or  retirement.  Ifmeover,  under  the  current 
IRA  mechanism.  employeiB  can  contribute 
to  an  employee's  retirement  account. 

The  problem  with  other  approacbea,  aoeb 
as  Individual  Tralnlnc  Aooounta.  la  tbat 
tbey  require  Joint  employer-employee  par- 
ticipation, and  tbat  employeea  seekinc  sudi 
an  account  would  depend  upon  tbe  wtllinc- 
neas  of  their  envloyen  to  participate.  Aa  a 
reault.  the  only  way  to  enaure  tbe  eatabUab- 
moit  to  a  trainlnc  account  would  lie  to  man- 
date employer-employee  participation.  Ibia 
would  amount  to  tbe  creation  of  a  new  and 
costly  payroll  tax  at  a  time  when  Coacreaa 
is  unable  to  raise  funds  to  pay  tbe  nation's 
current  bUk. 

BfPLOTXB  aKaornvBS 

CTiarve.— Since  an  employer  can  take  a  de- 
duction for  retraining,  why  la  this  leciala- 
tion neceaaary? 

JZebtUtai.— Despite  daU  inrtlpatlnc  that 
education  and  training  contribute  50%  to 
productivity  growth,  the  ratio  of  federal  tax 
incentives  for  investment  In  RftD  aiMl  plant 
and  equipment  to  worker  retraining  In  FT 
'88  U  over  3000  to  1.  This  Mil  reoocnlses 
that  the  importance  of  inveetment  In 
worker  retralnlnc  is  similar  to  tbe  impor- 
tance of  investment  in  RAD  and  equipment. 

Spedflcally,  the  bUl  permiU  employers  to 
deduct  a  portion  of  employee  trainlnc  and 
retraining  expenaea  from  federal  tax  liabil- 
ity. Firms  could  deduct  from  their  tax  liabil- 
ity 30%  of  training  coaU  above  tbe  compa- 
ny's tralninc  cosU  of  the  previous  five  years. 
This  differs  substantially  frmn  a  strai^t- 
llne  business-expense  deductltm,  which 
could  still  be  uaed  wltb  tbe  tax  credit,  but 
which  fails  by  itself  to  differentiate  one 
tyi>e  of  business  expenae  from  another. 
Moreover,  the  tax  credit  will  not  reward 
current  retraining,  but  will  reward  retrain- 
ing expenaea  over  and  above  a  five-year  av- 
erace. 

USB  OP  IBDIVIDPAI.  RKmXIfKBT  PLANS 

Cbarpe.— Why  should  we  allow  Individual 
retirement  plans  to  be  used  for  retralnlnc? 
Wcm't  this  spur  others  to  ask  that  these 
plans  be  used  for  a  variety  of  issues  nnrplair 
ed  to  retirement? 

iteMUtal.- Allowing  individual  retirement 
plans  to  be  used  for  retraining  is  not  iitoxi- 
sistent  with  tbe  rules  already  existing  aucb 
plana.  For  example,  many  of  the  Sectiaa 
401(k)  Deferred  Compenaatlon  Plana  allow 
an  Individual  to  borrow  from  bis  or  her  ac- 
count without  iiKtirrinc  tax  liability  provid. 
ed  tbe  loan  is  repaid  witUn  5  years  (except 
home  loans);  the  loan  doea  not  exceed  tbe 
leaser  of  $50,000  or  one-half  the  present 
value  of  tbe  employee's  vested  account  bal- 
ance under  tbe  plan  (or  if  hicber,  $10,000); 
and  It  Is  adequately  aecured  and  liears  a  rear 
sonable  rate  of  Intereat. 

Further,  a  1985  aurvey  by  Hewitt  Aaaod- 
ates  shows  that  participation  ratea  are 
blcher  when  bardablp  withdrawal  and  loan 
provlaions  are  available.  Moreover,  the 
survey  of  195  companlea  bavlnc  plana 
showed:  (1)  35%  bad  a  loan  proviaion,  and 
(3)  87%  had  a  hardship  wltbdrawaL 

niPACT  OB  HOLOBU  OP  IBOIVIDUAL 
BBTnnfXIlT  PLAVS 

CTiarpe.- Withdrawals  would  hurt  tboae 
ooouMnles  in  tbe  financial  aervicea  industry 
tbat  bold  individual  retirement  plana. 

/tebaUoZ.- Workers  who  have  individual 
retirement  plans  would  likely  withdraw 
f unda  from  their  accounU  If  tbey  were  to  be 
displaced  from  their  employment.  Allowlnc 
this  money  to  be  used  for  retrainlnc  win 
only  shorten  tbe  time  of  displacement  and 
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to  UM  tlMir  vttbdrmwals 
for  tnlniiw.  bocauw  ol  Um  llnltod  pvwlttM 
iiMuiTod  by  aueta  wtthdnwftla. 

M oraow.  Um  offoet  on  fliMiidal  tnMttu- 
tton  of  wttbdrawmli  li  oMMt  bjr  pravMoas 
vHhin  Um  bill  that  Allow  Um  rata  of  ratura 
to  b«  a<m»tinl  M^ftH^'t  to  tbo  ttmo  Um  ae- 
Qount  wu  bold.  CWMdK  boa  In  plooa  afmilar 
locMoUoii  whleb  provMaa  for  no  aaaaaiiimt 
of  penaltlaa  for  wttbdnwala  fram  thaae  ao- 
oounta.  Nalthar  tba  tlnanetel  taattUiUona 
nor  tba  tamla  of  partletpatlon  ba««  bean  ad- 
Mnaty  affactad  undar  tba  Canadian  toglBla- 
ttoB.  l^irtbarmore.  amaiidlin  retlramant 
plan  huMliiMiiit  fundi  to  tnehida  ratralnlnc 
adte  graatar  Inoantlve  to  partlelpata  In 
tbaae  plaiM.  I^atly.  taMttrldual  witbdrawata 
ai«  llnltad  to  a  nuudmum  of  16.000  orer  any 
five  rear  paiiod. 

uuJtT  Kjuaiiiw  paoaaAMS  *in>  paopooALa 

■UFPICmRt 

akcrgc— Tbe  Nattooal  Tralnlnc  Inoen- 
ttfw  Act  is  unneeaaHry  gtven  exlatlnc  job 
tratninc  procrama  and  tbe  moat  recent  pro- 
liimk  tn  tbe  Reacan  Admlnlatratlon's  oom- 
patltlvenaa  packace. 

jta6«Ual— ThlB  loKtalatton  la  not  Intended 
to  replace  or  dupUcate  exlattng  tralnlnc  pro- 
grama  aucb  aa  JTPA  or  DIaplaoed  Worker 
ProcraiM.  but  la  Intended  to  atrlmnlate  a 
mote  raalMic  better  coordtnated.  and  eom- 
probenahre  uae  of  reaouroea  for  tralnlnc. 
Tbe  exlatlnc  procrama  are  weU-ineanlna. 
but  tbey  do  not  focus  on  encouraclng  traln- 
lnc or  retraining  In  the  workplace.  More- 
over, with  on-the-job  tralnlnc  pald  for  by 
private  industry,  the  NaUonal  Tralnlnc  In- 
oenUyea  Act  ensures  that  the  tralnlnc  la 
conducted  by  thoae  beat  equipped  to  do  ao 
and  funded  In  part  by  thoae  who  stand  to 
benefit. 

Thla  propoaal  la  alao  more  flexible  than 
the  AdmlnlstraUon's  tralnlnc  Inltlatlvea  be- 
cauae  it  to  not  Unked  to  tbe  vlaaltudea  of  the 
Oorwreaalonal  budgetlnc  proceas  Tbe  exlat- 
lnc procrama  and  proposals  by  the  Reacan 
Admlnlstrstlon  are  subject  to  annual  au- 
thortnUom  and  appropriations.  The  Na- 
tkxial  Tralnlnc  IneenUTea  Act,  on  the  other 
band,  doea  not  reault  In  any  direct  federal 
outlays,  but  coats  the  federal  government 
money  only  after  tbe  private  sector  decides 
to  increaae  Invaatment  In  tralnlnc-  It  also 
doea  not  contemplate  any  administrative  ex- 
peniea  on  the  part  of  Federal.  State,  or  local 
covemment.  Rather,  It  aeU  Independently 
to  leverace  it*  own  flnandnc  only  when  it  is 
In  the  Interest  of  workers  and  employers  to 
seek  retralnlnc  In  response  to  chanclnc  eco- 
nomic forces  and  market  trenda. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
m  previous  oitler  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ai^ansac  [Mr.  Aixzam- 
on]  ic  recocnlsed  for  5  minutes. 

[Mr.  ALEXANDER  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extenaiona  of  Remarks.] 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
CLnranl  is  reeognixed  for  5  minutes. 

[Mr.  CUNOER  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  1 


WIL  EBKL— UNSUNO  HERO 
The  SPKAKXR  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevfcNis  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mlsclsslpirf.  Mr.  Moirr- 
OOMBIT  Is  reoocnlaed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTQOMERY.  Mr.  Spaskw.  kxky  I 
flw  to  pay  trtans  K>  «w  AcHno  Orsotor  of  S»- 
\m»m  Servtoe  SyMsm.  Mr.  VMI  EbsL  MM  has 
bawi  Ading  Olrsetor  sktoa  March  1868.  He 
was  nMiwd  Ospuly  DIrsctor  in  January  1986 
«id  served  as  nmsisnt  Olractar  tor  Qovam- 
msnl  «id  PuUto  Aftaks  kom  Octobw  1081.  A 
new  Okector  has  been  nomtoatod  by  ttw 
PrasMsnl.  «id  •wratore,  \M«  Ebal  w«  be  laav- 
lr«  sooa  He  w«  h«w  oornplslad  nearly  7 
Hvtoe  wMh  OslsclM  Sarvtoa  by  ttw 
ha  lsa«es  0slsc8»s  Sarvtoa.  Durtog  this 

, OslscOve    Sarvtoa    has    prooaedad 

ttwDugh  a  tong  and  torluRMS  partod  of  rsvMai- 


the  Vlaln«n  oor«ci  At  each  slap  of  ttw  way 
oM  batttaa  had  to  be  toug^  anew  and  in 
mwiy  cases  naw  ground  ptowad.  TYia  raqukad 
juud  latalhjiia  i»Hh  Ifii  "nnoriii  •*"  Oapart- 
mem  of  Daisnsa.  the  WhNa  Houaa.  and  me 
OflkM  of  Mw^emem  and  Budget  WH  Ebei 
ai«ptad  fflwiy  ol  the  neoeaaary  ingrsdtonto  to 
hoM  si  Ms  oomptoK  nMura  togatwr. 

Salsrttwe  Sarvtoe  had  never  upsratod  on  a 
oontouiw  baaia  batora.  This  was  a  whoto  naw 
btf  game.  A  meana  had  to  be  tound  to  pro- 
vide tor  compuMr  Mourlty,  negoMaltons  had  to 
be  oonduded  wNh  other  Qovemmant  agerv 
dea  poBssastog  oompulsr  tape  Mtogs  of  kv 
Isrest  to  Odscllve  Sarvtoe  tor  mslcMng  and 
antorcamant  purpoass.  to  many  casaa  Fadaral 
lawa  h«l  to  be  changed.  A  (ak  and  aquNsMa 
syslam  had  to  be  davetoped  and  perfadad 
that  wouM  have  the  oonidanoe  of  the  U.S. 
Qovammant  as  we«  as  the  pub«o— parltouiarly 
the  young  men  raqukad  to  isglstor.  The  tact 
that  Satodtve  Sarvtoe  la  abto  to  ragMar  over 
98  percent  of  ttM  <kaft  stgfcis  young  merv- 
msa  20-2&— la  atoquont  taatknony  to  the  v»- 
tdKy  of  the  prsaant  system.  The  96  percent 
oompvM  wWi  the  approximatoty  86  percent 
of  tiM  draft  Bigfciaa  who  wore  raglelared 
when  he  started  at  SelacUve  Sen^toe. 

TNa  Is  )uat  anottiar  kansNton  In  the  career 
of  a  man  reaffy  dadkartad  to  the  wet  betog  of 
his  country  who  startod  Me  on  the  farm  to  Ne- 
braska. Wl  aan«d  the  U.S.  Army  ws«  and  ra- 
Iked  as  a  ootonei  in  the  Army  Reesrve.  He 
served  in  vertoua  Pentagon  Bssignmen<s.  the 
moat  recent  betog  in  the  Ofltoe,  Secretary  of 
Dafenae  [OSO]  as  Dkector.  Revtow  of  the 
Qu«d  «td  Reeerve.  He  stao  served  as  a 
member  of  Ihe  ToM  Foree  Study.  OSO:  as  a 
project  oflteer  wMh  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy 
Bowd,  OSO;  wnA  as  Assistant  Executive  Offi- 
cer to  the  CNaf,  Army  Reserre. 

He  ssrvad  on  the  Planntog.  Management 
and  Eviyualion  Staff  of  the  Preatoant  ForcTa 
damancy  Board  and  waa  coauthor  and  coedi- 
tor  of  the  Board* a  "Ftoal  Report  to  the  Preai- 
dsnl."  publshed  by  the  White  Houee  in  1976. 
(Xjrtog  Iha  Ntam  admtoistrstton.  he  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Defense  Manpower  Commis- 
aton,  s  Jotot  WhNe  Housa<k)ngrsastonal  Com- 


kW  Colege  of  the  Armed  Fokm,  and  the  Ex- 
eouMve  Oavetopmar*  Program  of  the  George 
Washkigton  UntvanNy.  Ha  has  wrttlsn  numer- 
les  on  pokltoo-mWary  laauoa  for  pro- 
mMary  joumaia.  One  of  Na  srtk^es 
as  rtudy  malsrial  ky  Anny 
WW  Coaage  stodsnts  and  anotfwr  waa  a  sam- 
kial  document  to  the  ftoto  of  amnaaty  for  Viet- 


J  authored  two  chaptors  for  "The  Quard  and 
Reearve  to  the  Total  Force."  a  book  publahad 
by  NaMonai  Defense  University  and  plaoad  on 
the  U.S.  Army  Contamporary  Military  ftoadtog 
Ust  for  1988. 

I  wish  hkn  wsl  to  any  naw  )ob  and  haart9y 
commend  hkn  for  his  exkaurdfciary  public 
sarvtoa  to  dato. 


He  is  a  graduato  of  toe  Army  War  CoNage 
wid  hoMs  s  master*  degree  to  Intemattonal 
relaltons  from  Syracuae  Univeratty.  He  ia  also 
s  graduato  of  Ihe  Ak  War  Cokego  Semtoar 
Program,  the  nonrestoent  courao  of  the  Indua- 


IMPEACHMENT.   THE    AMERICAN 

PUBLIC    AND    THE    AMERICAN 

WAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Lbach]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  teatlng  of  waters  on  the  gra- 
vest of  subjects— Impeachment.  At 
issue  is  the  juxtapoaition  of  two  of  the 
prof  oundeat  prindplea  of  our  democra- 
cy: the  notion  that  the  highest  as  well 
as  the  lowest  must  be  held  accounta- 
ble for  misdeeds  and  the  notion  that 
Oovemment  must  be  by  consent  of 
the  governed. 

The  first  notion  leads  to  the  inevita- 
ble logic  that  impeachment  may  have 
to  be  considered:  the  second  suggests 
the  reverse:  if  one  is  to  have  govern- 
ment by  oonaent.  there  should  implic- 
itly be  consent  for  removal  of  the 
mantle  of  Presidential  authority. 

As  perhaps  the  sternest  critic  In  my 
party  of  administration  foreign  policy 
and  as  one  who  has  concluded  that  the 
Constitution  has  t>een  stretched  and 
the  law  of  the  land  violated  in  the 
Iran-Contra  affair.  I  nevertheleas 
would  caution  thoae  who  seek  to  legiti- 
matize the  Impeachment  remedy. 

This  public  at  this  Ume  wants  this 
President  to  remain  In  office.  There  Is 
a  general  assumption  that  the  Presi- 
dent knows  far  more  about  the  events 
that  have  taken  place  than  he  ac- 
knowledged, yet  there  is  a  far  deeper 
understanding  in  the  coimtryside  than 
in  Washington  that  Irangate  is  not 
Watergate. 

The  only  "smoking  gun"  that  Jeop- 
ardizes this  Presidency  would  be  one 
that  would  indicate  the  President,  like 
some  of  his  minions,  has  personally 
profited  from  the  policies  he  has  ad- 
vanced. A  lot  of  people  have  concluded 
that  Ronald  Reagan  has  endorsed 
poor  policy  and  been  responsible  for 
poor  management.  But.  unlike  the 
Nixon  circumstances  nobody  believes 
personal  gain  motivates  Presidential 
decisionmaking. 

The  President  has  made  a  mistake: 
impeachment     is     not     the     proper 


remedy.  The  American  people  reaerve 
the  t)ght  to  punlah  the  Prealdent's 
party  In  the  p<dla;  but  they  dont  want 
their  repreaentattvea  in  Waahlngtoti  to 
Ufuroate  the  institution  of  the  Preal- 
deney  with  a  second  impeachment  tn 
two  decailsa. 

The  public  wanta  a  lot  of  the  king's 
horses  and  a  lot  of  the  king's  men 
changed,  but  they  don't  want  the  king 
himself  depoaed.  They  want  to  rebuild 
the  Prealdency,  not  tear  it  down.  The 
issue  isnt  the  man:  it  is  the  office. 

For  the  sake  of  American  national 
security.  American  senslbOltlea,  and 
our  ocmstltutlonal  way  of  life.  I  urge 
my  oolleaguea  to  refrain  from  suggest- 
ing impeachment  Is  a  rational  option 
at  this  extraordinary  Juncture  In  our 
history. 

Ronald  Reagan  ahould  be  chastised, 
key  advisers  retdaoed.  policy  changed: 
but  the  White  House  should  not  be 
given  a  new  occupant  imtll  the  term 
for  which  he  was  elected  fully  expires. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Tavzih  ]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

[Mr.  TAUZIN  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  wlU  appear  hereafter  in 
the  Extenaions  of  Remarka.1 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  minolB  [Mr.  Ahmumuo]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

[Mr.  ANNUNZIO  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  wUl  appear  hereaf- 
ter tn  the  BxtensUms  of  Remarks.1 


DR.    WmJAM   CRAIO   TO    LEAVE 
MONTEREY        INSTITUTE        OP 
INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  PAimTA] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  WMam 
Oraig.  a  great  educator  and  pubNc  aeo«nt  is 
toevtog  Na  posNton  as  praatoent  of  the  Monte- 
rey toskkJto  of  totomaltonal  Studtoa  at  the  end 
of  June  to  become  the  prsaklant  of  Intoma- 
ttontf  Unlveraity-Europe,  to  London,  t  want  to 
take  this  opporkjnity  to  tell  my  colaaguas 
about  Ihe  career  and  aooompliafvnsnto  of  Dr. 
Craig,  who  has  done  an  excellent  Job  atone 
of  the  Nakon's  pramisre  educalonal  tosito- 
ttons. 

Dr.  CMg  gradueled  fnxn  MkkMwry  Col- 
toge  «to  received  his  graduato  degrsee  at  the 
Univeratty  of  Mtoneeoto  and  Harvard  Unlverai- 

ty 
He  hassaotod  to  toe  tolowtog  pooMiona  at 

oolagsa  and  urtvarMes  sround  the  oounky: 
MMdtobury  Co8aga.  dkector  of  admisstoni  tor 
man,  1938-41;  Washtogton  Stato  Untvarslly. 
dawi  of  skjdanto  and  toskuctor  to  educaltonai 
paychotogy.  1948-61;  Kansas  Stato  Unkrarai- 
ty,  dawt  of  akidsnto  and  profsssor  of  aduca- 
tton.  1961-65;  Harvard  Graduato  School  of 


1963-66;  Stanford  Unlvsratty,  dsan  of  mea 
aaaodato  dean  of  skjdsnts,  and  asaodato 
piulsssor  of  aducrtqn.  1968^  Unk»araily  of 
Montorta,  vtoe  president  for  academic  affaira, 
1960-70:  Johnson  Stato  Colege,  prssMent. 
1970-74;  Vermont  Stato  Colagaa.  chanoalor, 
1973-76;  Caifomto  Communtty  Cokegas, 
Stato  chwwaltor,  1977-80:  «id  Montorey  to- 
stRuto  of  Inlsmaltonal  Studtoa,  president, 
1980-87.  Dr.  Craig  atoo  aarvad  as  headmaster 
of  the  John  Burroughs  School  ki  St  Louis 
from  1984  to  1986. 

In  addNton  to  his  educakonal  career.  Dr. 
Cr^  haa  sen«d  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Dkector  snd  Dkector  of  Tratotog  for  the  Peace 
Corps  (1962-84)  snd  as  Dsputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  HaMt,  Educalton,  and  Weltare 
and  I^aiputy  Assodato  Commisstonsr  for 
Higher  Educalton  (1986-60). 

to  addMon  to  his  profsastonal  career,  Dr. 
Craig  has  served  to  s  number  of  votontsry  po- 
sNtom  ki  «Mch  he  has  made  an  enormous 
oontribulton  to  issues  of  great  importance  to 
this  Natton.  He  has  served  on  the  Educalton 
Subcommittee  for  Japar>-Unrtad  States  Corv 
terence  on  CuHural  and  Educattonal  Inter- 
change; the  Private  Sector  Adviaory  Board  to 
the  House  Select  Commitlee  on  Hunger  ttw 
SKacutive  commttlee  of  ttw  Asaodatton  of  In- 
dependent CaMbmia  CoNeges  snd  Univerai- 
ttos.  the  bowd  of  the  Independent  CoNeges  of 
tterthsm  Caifomia:  the  Stakitory  Advisory 
Commission  of  the  Caifomto  Poetaecondary 
Educalton  Commisston;  the  Veterans'  Admkv 
istratton  Commisston  on  Educatton  and  Reha- 
biWation:  the  Vermont  Higher  Educatton  Plan- 
ntog Commisston:  the  Board  of  Examtoers  of 
the  U.S.  Ovtl  Senrtoe  Commisston;  and  the 
botod  of  Forsign  Scholsrs  to  help  appotot  Ful- 

*  *        .     -        ,     nil     II  !■    IIM 

ongm  scnonra. 

As  my  colleagues  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Craig  has  had  a  tong  and  dMtoguished  career. 
I  know  you  all  ioto  me  to  oongr^ulattog  hkn  on 
the  iob  he  has  done  at  the  Monterey  Instibite 
of  Intemattonal  Studies  and  in  wishtog  hkn  ttw 
best  of  luck  in  London. 


tleman  from  minots  [Mr.  HaaxBar]  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 


PERSONAL  EZPLANA'nON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  BomEa]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tonnsesoo.  Mr.  Speaker, 
due  to  a  oonfNct  to  scheduto,  I  regret  that  I 
was  unabto  to  be  present  to  vote  on  firwl  pes- 
aage  of  H.R.  281,  the  Buldtog  and  Conskuc- 
tton  Lsbor  Law  Amendments  of  1987. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  wouM  have  voted  ki 
favor  of  the  b«  on  ftoal 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  DAHin- 
Msna]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

[Mr.  DANNEMEYER  addreased  the 
Houae.  His  mnaiks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter In  the  Extensions  of  Ronarks.] 


BIPARTISAN  AGREEMENT  ON 
BUDGET  REFORM 

The  SPEAKESl  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  revlae 
and  extend  their  ronarks  <m  the  sub- 
ject of  this  g>eclal  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illlnots? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  that  whenever  talk  turna  to  the 
issue  of  the  econ<nny,  we  hear  a  great 
deal  of  rhetoric  about  the  need  to  "do 
something."  To  do  something  about 
the  deficit,  about  budget  reform, 
about  high  taxes.  Today,  we  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  freshman  Republican  daas 
in  Congress  are  saying  that  we  are 
ready  to  do  something.  In  fact,  we  are 
anxious  to  take  action  for  the  very 
reaaon  that  the  consequences  of  fall- 
ing to  act  are  so  grave. 

Ccmgress  Is  now  struggling  to  ap- 
prove a  budget  resolution.  A  budget 
which  reminds  us  of  the  serious  fafl- 
Ings  of  our  budget  process.  A  few  short 
weeks  ago  Congress  passed  an  oner- 
gency  extension  of  the  debt  ceiling  to 
keep  the  Federal  Government  operat- 
ing for  2  more  months.  This  is  a  period 
in  which  few  Members  of  this  body 
can  feel  proud  about  the  progreas 
which  Congress  has  made  tn  restoring 
fiscal  responsibility  to  the  Federal 
Government,  but  it  can  also  provide  a 
very  real  (v>portunity  for  all  of  us  to 
reflect  upon  the  need  for  Immediate 
measures  to  correct  these  problems 
and  act  quickly  and  responsibly. 

But  it  should  not  be  a  question  of 
who  to  blame,  there  is  plenty  of  blame 
to  go  around,  and  pointing  fingers  at 
this  stage  can  only  be  counterproduc- 
tive. The  Important  thing  is  to  deter- 
mine that  today,  not  tomorrow  or  the 
next  day.  is  the  time  to  take  action  to 
ensure  that  we  bring  sensible  and 
practical  policies  Into  the  Federal 
budget  process. 

Many  in  this  body  have  talked  about 
the  need  for  a  bipartisan  approach  to 
serving  our  Nation's  econmnlc  prob- 
lems. A  bipartisan  effort  is  not  sbnply 
desirable,  it  Is  essential  If  we  are  to 
achieve  positive  and  lasting  budget 
reform.  I  cannot  think  of  one  Member 
of  this  body,  on  either  side  of  the  aisle, 
that  would  disagree  with  the  need  to 
qulddy  change  our  ways  with  regard 
to  both  budget  practice  and  polldea. 
But  somehow,  a  consensus  for  action 
can  never  seon  to  be  achieved.  We 
allow  the  politics  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess to  obscure  the  reality  of  our  eoo- 
ncHnlc  sltuatl<m.  We  let  Immediate  and 
parochial  Interests  subvert  our  long- 
term  econ<Hnic  health,  and  we  delude 
ourselves  Into  believing  that  by  post- 
poning the  inevitable  that  the  inevita- 
ble will  be  more  tolerable. 
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I  raoently  rvoelved  a  letter  from  one 
of  my  oonsUtuenti.  Mr.  Maloolm 
jonaa,  who  i«  a  retired  bmluMWinn 
and  active  oommunity  leader  in 
Aurora,  IL.  Mr.  Jonea  aaked  aome 
questtona  which,  frankly.  I  had  real 
difficulty  in  anawerlnc.  He  aaked  what 
I  pOTaAn*"y  waa  doint  to  improve  our 
Nation's  eoonomle  |>leture.  and  how 
Comreaa  was  goinc  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral debt,  and  then  he  ezpreaaed  his 
coooem  for  his  many  grandchildren, 
and  the  kind  of  future  they  could 
expect  if  we  continue  along  our 
praaent  path.  He  wanted  to  know  why 
Congreas  refuses  to  take  responsibility 
for  the  budget,  and  lastly,  he  asked 
where  I  felt  this  Nation  would  be  in  10 
years. 

I.  tar  <me.  am  worried.  But  telling 
your  constituent  that  you're  worried 
about  the  direction  of  this  Nation  and 
its  economy  is  a  bit  like  a  ship's  cap- 
tain asking  for  a  life  preserver— it  cre- 
atea  an  unsettling  feeling  in  the  minds 
of  tboae  for  whom  you  are  responsible. 
But  like  many  of  the  other  freahman 
Members  that  are  Joining  with  me 
today,  I  told  the  dttaens  of  my  oon- 
grcaskHial  district  that  I  wanted  to  go 
to  Congress  to  help  change  the  direc- 
tion of  our  Nation's  fiscal  polldea.  to 
work  toward  more  respcmsible  Oovem- 
ment 

As  Congress  voted  to  Increase  the 
Federal  debt  oeiUng  a  few  weeks  ago.  I 
■tarted  to  wonder  if  perhaps  the  debt 
was  controlling  Ccmgreas,  and  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  if  I  could  really 
play  a  role  in  reducing  that  debt.  I  also 
thought  about  the  questions  that  Mal- 
colm Jones  had  asked  me  in  his  letter. 
and  how  I  would  answer  him  the  next 
time  we  met.  To  be  honest.  I'm  embar- 
rassed. I'm  embarrassed  to  tell  Mal- 
colm that  the  Government  which  he 
respects  so  much,  has  lost  respect  for 
itaelf .  That  the  budget  process  doesn't 
work,  that  spending  limits  are  ignored, 
that  ^U^rfiiww  are  missed,  that  spend- 
ing ceilings  are  surpassed,  and  that  his 
grandchildren's  future  may  not  be  all 
that  rosy. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  even  a  freahman 
Member,  I  can  have  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  helping  to  restore 
sensible  and  responsible  budget  prac- 
tices within  the  Federal  Government. 
I  want  to  be  able  to  tell  the  cltisens  in 
the  14th  CongTOsional  District  of  Illi- 
nois that  I'm  doing  what  they  sent  me 
to  do. 

On  July  17  the  2  month  extension  of 
the  budget  oeiUng  will  expire.  Both 
the  White  House  and  oiir  Republican 
leadership  have  indicated  that  they 
hope  to  use  this  period  to  negotiate  a 
Icmg-term  debt  limit  bill  and  signifi- 
cant budget  reforms.  I  also  know  that 

the    Democratic    leadership   in   both 

Houses  have  indicated  their  desire  to 

achieve   substantial   changes    in    the 

overall  budget  process. 
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The  freshman  Republicans  that  are 
here  with  me  today  stand  ready  to 
lend  support  to  efforts  to  achieve  last- 
ing bipartisan  agreement  on  budget 
reform.  Tea.  it  la  time  to  do  some- 
thing. 

a  1936 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 


1. 

Mr.  WERQVR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yield- 
ing and  commend  him  for  bringing  the 
Republican  Members  of  the  class  of 
IMe  together  to  discuss  this  crucially 
important  issue. 

A»  the  newest  Members  of  this  body, 
we  can  offer  a  unique  perspective  on 
the  budget  debate  that  will  soon  be 
reemerglng  on  this  floor.  After  all.  we 
weient  here  when  the  budget  deficit 
was  created. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  over 
the  apparently  lukewarm  desire  this 
body  has  to  cut  the  Federal  deficit.  On 
one  hand,  we  hear  grand  speeches 
about  the  need  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
and  about  the  dire  straits  our  economy 
faces  tmleas  action  is  taken.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  when  we  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  take  action  on  this 
issue,  we  fall  short  of  our  stated  goals. 

When  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  was 
pained  in  IMS.  I  was  optimistic  that 
action  would  finally  be  taken  to 
reduce  the  deficit  and  gain  control  of 
Federal  spending.  In  passing  Gramm- 
Rudman.  Congress  acknowledged  that 
perhaps  it  would  be  unable  to  estab- 
lish realistic  spending  priorities.  But. 
through  Gramm-Rudtnan.  at  least 
someone  would  perform  this  function, 
and  take  action  to  reduce  the  deficit  if 
Congress  couldn't. 

Alas,  this  euphoria  was  short-lived. 
Soon  after  Congress  passed  this  law. 
the  mechanism  that  made  It  work  was 
declared  null  and  void  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

What  has  been  the  result?  Quite 
frankly,  without  the  trigger  mecha- 
nism contained  in  Gramm-Rudman. 
Congress  has  failed  to  meet  Its  obliga- 
tions under  this  very  important  law. 

This  year,  we  will  have  a  deficit  of 
$174  billion.  This  is  $30  billion  above 
the  target  of  $144  billion  set  down  by 
Gramm-Rudman.  Under  the  budget 
passed  by  this  House  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  the  shortfall  between  Gramm- 
Rudman  targeU  and  the  CBO's  ex- 
pected budget  deficit  will  be  a  whop- 
ping $«1  billion. 

We  need  to  restore  teeth  to  Gramm- 
Rudman.  Without  doing  so.  we  are  vir- 
tually surrendering,  and  allowing  our- 
selves to  sink  even  farther  beneath  a 
rising  tide  of  red  ink. 

But  there  are  other  mechanisms 
that  we  can  use  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
A  line-item  veto,  for  Instance.  Is  some- 
thing I  have  called  for  repeatedly. 
Why  can't  we  give  the  President  the 
power  to  do  what  Congress  obviously 


cannot?  If  we  can't  set  priorities,  let's 
at  least  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
President  and  let  him  do  the  Job.  Just 
as  the  Governor*  of  43  of  our  60  States 
correctly  are  allowed  to  do. 

We  can  also  pass  a  balanced  biidget 
amendment,  and  put  constitutional 
preasure  to  bear  on  the  impulae  to 
overspend.  What  is  wrong  with  q>end- 
ing  only  as  much  as  we  take  in?  Mr. 
SptMktx,  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  we  can  reduce  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. I  have  offered  several  possibilities 
here  this  evening.  The  simplest 
method  of  all  Is  simply  to  accept  the 
reality  that  the  Federal  Government 
can't  solve  every  problem  by  spending 
money,  and  then  establish  some  realis- 
tic budget  priorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  dose  with  Just 
this  one  thought  Between  1981  and 
1988.  the  total  Federal  debt  more  than 
doubled  from  $1  trillion  to  $2.19  tril- 
lion. That  works  out  to  $9,125  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Amer- 
ica. Unices  the  rate  of  Federal  spend- 
ing is  reduced,  the  national  debt  will 
reach  $3  trillion  by  1991.  What  is  caus- 
ing this  problem?  Overspending.  Fed- 
eral revenues  were  $30  billion  higher 
in  1988  than  in  1981,  adjusted  to  con- 
stant 1982  dollars.  However,  Federal 
spending  was  $140  billion  higher  in 
1988  than  1981.  If  we  don't  begin  now 
to  do  something  about  Federal  over- 
spending, we  may  never  solve  this 
problem,  and  our  great  free  enterprise 
economy,  which  is  a  beacon  of  free- 
dom throughout  the  world,  will  gradu- 
ally wither  away.  Mr.  Speaker,  let's 
not  let  that  haptieiL  Let's  resolve  to 
take  action  in  this  session  of  Congress 
to  solve  the  problem  and  restore 
strength  to  our  great  Nation. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  Is  it  not 
■m^irfny  that  When  we  ran  for  election 
and  talked  before  the  people  and  faced 
the  people  who  were  the  electorate 
that  we  would  not  dare  talk  about 
mortgaging  our  homes,  10.  12.  or  18 
times?  I  think  the  points  that  the  gen- 
tleman brings  out  about  this  irrespon- 
sibility are  relevant  and  if  the  leader- 
ship Is  not  there,  to  set  some  goals 
that  we  can  follow,  are  very,  very 
timely  and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
bringing  that  before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HERGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  and  appreciate  the 
gentleman  taking  the  time  and  the 
effort  to  bring  together  the  freshman 
class  in  this  endeavor.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  RavshbJ. 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Mr.  Speaker  and  col- 
leagues of  the  freshman  Republican 
class.  I  Mipredate  this  opportunity  to 
speak  a  little  bit  about  the  problems 
we  find  in  our  coimtry.  I  come  from  a 


legislature  where  I  was  for  many, 
many  yean;  I  served  in  both  the  house 
and  the  senate^I  am  a  South  Carolini- 
an and  very  proud  of  it.  particularly 
proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  con- 
stitutional ameiulment  which  requires 
that  the  budget  that  we  pass  on  an 
annual  basis  has  to  be  balanced.  We 
also  have  a  provision  in  our  constitu- 
XXaa  which  provides  that  if  the  reve- 
nues do  not  come  in  to  cover  the 
moneys  that  we  budgeted,  at  midpoint 
we  have  a  midpoint  correction  and  the 
Budget  Control  Board— how  do  you 
lilLc  that  name?— the  Budget  Control 
Board  is  authorised  to  make  the  neces- 
sary cuts  across-the-board,  make  ex- 
emptions where  exemptions  are  really 
critically  necessary  in  order  to  bring 
our  expenditures  in  line  with  our 
income. 

Now  I  come  here  to  Washington  and 
I  find  that  what  we  have  up  here— and 
incidentally  let  me  say  this,  in  South 
Carolina  we  have  a  $100  million,  which 
may  not  seem  like  a  lot  of  money  up 
here,  but  down  there  where  our 
budget  is  $5  billion,  it  is  quite  an 
amount  of  money,  $100  million  reserve 
fund  in  case  we  run  into  any  financial 
or  natural  disasters. 

Then  I  come  up  here  and  what  do  I 
find?  I  find  an  absolute  national  finan- 
cial disaster.  We  have  a  national  debt 
of  over  $2  trillion.  It  is  costing  us  $12 
billion  a  month  in  interest  Just  on  the 
national  debt  alone.  That  Is  over  two 
and  a  half  times  as  much  as  we  are 
paying  on  our  national  debt  in  interest 
alone,  per  month,  then  the  entire 
budget  of  South  Carolina.  Absolutely 
incredible  situation. 

Fourteen  percent  of  last  year's  Fed- 
eral budget  went  to  interest  payments 
alone.  That  did  not  buy  any  FDIC.  did 
not  buy  any  aircraft  carriers,  did  not 
buy  any  tanks.  It  did  not  reserve  any 
parts  for  our  country.  It  did  not  do  a 
doggone  thing  but  eiulch  a  whole  lot 
of  people,  and  an  increasing  amount  of 
them  are  foreign  nationals,  Japanese, 
Germans.  Germans  in  particular. 
Eleven  cents  out  of  every  dollar  that 
the  Government  spends.  11  cents  is 
borrowed.  Imagine  that. 

Just  how  long  to  you  think  you  can 
support  that?  Most  people  do  not 
know  it  but  every  dime  that  comes 
into  the  Social  Seciirlty  Trust  Fund, 
practically  aU  the  moneys,  as  soon  as 
they  come  into  the  trust  fimd  they  are 
immediately  transferred  to  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  every  day  operation  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Fund  is  devoid  of  any 
substantial  f  imding  except  what  might 
be  there  Just  for  a  couple  or  2  or  3 
days'  receipts,  and  notes  are  given 
from  the  trust  fund  to  the  Treasury. 
If  you  did  in  the  private  sector  what 
the  Federal  Government  is  doing  you 
would  almost  immediately  be  indicted 
and  assuredly  you  would  go  to  Jail. 
That  is  what  the  situation  is. 


But  behind  every  cloud  is  a  silver 
lining  and  we  had  one  here  this  morn- 
ing. This  is  the  best  day.  by  George, 
17th  of  the  month  that  I  have  had 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Congress.  A 
clear  majority,  about  235  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
largest  number  ever  to  sign  on.  I  un- 
derstaiKl.  have  signed  a  bill  which 
would  give  us  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  the  United  States  of  America 
if  passed  by  two-thirds  of  the  House 
and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 

We  had  the  press  conference  this 
morning.  Since  I  have  been  here  it  was 
the  best  attended  press  conference  we 
have  ever  had.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so 
much  press  was  in  attendance  and  the 
interest  was  so  great  we  had  to  move 
from  the  room  we  were  in  to  a  larger 
area  to  accommodate  the  press. 

I  found  this  most  heartening. 

It  is  the  only  way,  the  only  way,  Mr. 
Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  the  only 
way  that  we  are  going  to  pull  this 
coimtry  back  from  the  brink  of  finan- 
cial disaster,  through  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

So  I  would  say  to  you.  Mi.  Speaker, 
and  I  would  say  to  you  colleagues,  it  is 
going  to  be  up  to  every  American  to 
call  his  Congressman  in  the  next  few 
days  and  say.  "Look,  how  do  you  stand 
on  the  balanced  budget  amendment  to 
the  Constitution?  How  are  you  going 
to  vote  on  September  17  when  we  plan 
to  bring  it  to  the  floor  of  this  House?" 
That  will  be  the  200th  year  to  the  day 
when  the  Constitutional  Convention 
adopted  our  Constitution.  September 
17  is  the  target  date  that  we  have  set 
to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  colleagues.  I  say  to 
you  and  I  say  to  the  American  people, 
call  your  Congressman  and  ask  him. 
"Where  are  you  going  to  be  on  Sep- 
tember 17.  1987.  at  200  years  after,  to 
the  very  day,  after  we  adopted  our 
Constitution  and  how  are  you  going  to 
vote?  Because  I  am  making  my  deci- 
sion about  how  I  am  going  to  vote  the 
second  Tuesday  in  November  1988." 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  and  if  he  would  yield 
for  a  question:  there  Is  talk  about  dis- 
appointment about  what  we  do  here  in 
Congress,  as  freshmen.  Tou  talk  about 
doing  something.  There  is  a  silver 
lining,  there  is  a  light.  Tou  talk  about 
the  balanced  budget  that  you  have  in 
South  Carolina.  But  actually  there 
probably  Is  a  solution  to  those  prob- 
lems. If  you  fixed  it  in  South  Carolina 
we  should  probably  be  aUe  to  fix  it 
here  in  Washington.  DC. 

Mr.  RAVENEL.  Hopefully  so.  hope- 
fully so.  I  imderstand  that  49  out  of 
the  50  States  have  mxaie  type  of.  either 
a  constitutional  amendment  or  statu- 
tory limitation  on  deficit  spending. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
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Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wHl  the 
gentleman  yieXAl 

Mr.  HASTKKT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  INHOFE.  Mr.  %>eaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  this  is  very  significant  today 
because  those  of  us  who  are  talking 
are  all  freshmen.  We  are  new  here.  We 
are  the  ones  who  have  experienced  the 
same  frustration  as  those  people  at 
home  are  experiencing  right  now.  The 
fact  is  that  so  far  each  one  of  us  who 
has  talked  has  spent  several  years  in 
another  political  environment,  in 
State  legislatures  in  States  that  have 
budget-balancing  amendments.  I  cc»ne 
from  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  we 
certainly  have  one  there. 

I  know  that  every  year  in  the  10 
years  that  I  spent  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture there  were  people  trying  to  figure 
out  some  way  to  cheat  on  it,  some  way 
to  spend  more  money,  because  every- 
body wanted  to  spend  more  money. 
This  seems  to  be  the  political  system. 
It  is  a  frustrating  thing.  I  know  for  a 
fact  that  it  is  the  No.  1  concern  in 
America.  If  you  lock,  at  any  poll,  you 
can  see  that.  Tou  can  look  baA  at  any 
one.  including  one  Just  a  month  ago  in 
the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  where 
it  said  that  if  you  would  name  the  top 
10  concerns  that  face  America  today, 
the  No.  1  concern,  without  any  close 
second,  was  our  budget  deficit  and 
runaway  spending.  So  everybody  is 
against  runaway  spending,  everyone  is 
against  deficit  spending,  and  yet  we, 
year  after  year,  time  after  time, 
decade  after  decade,  come  up  with  an- 
other deficit.  This  is  something  that  is 
extremely  frustrating. 

But  here  we  are,  new  people,  so  we 
are  not  going  to  say.  "It's  not  our 
fault.  It  was  done  before  we  got  here." 
But  in  fact  that  is  the  case,  so  maybe 
it  is  time  to  try  something  new.  The 
old  stiiff  has  not  worked.  The  old 
system  has  not  worked. 

I  remember  20  years  ago  I  was  elect- 
ed to  the  State  legislature,  and  at  that 
time  the  deficit  in  this  country  had 
reached  the  astronomical  plimacle  of 
$100  billion,  and  on  television— some 
of  you  might  be  as  old  as  I  am  or  re- 
member this  20  years  ago— they  had 
s(Hnething  that  the  Taxpayers  Unkm 
or  somebody  was  putting  out,  and  they 
stacked  up  $1,000  bills  all  the  way  to 
the  top  to  see  how  taU  it  was  and  to 
try  to  get  people  to  understand  $100 
bUllon,  because  people  cannot  conceive 
of  that.  I  cannot  conceive  of  it.  So 
they  had  this  television  commercial  to 
show  the  $1,000  bills  going  all  the  way 
up  as  tall  as  the  Etapire  State  Build- 
ing. So  that  was  $100  billion. 

Now  we  are  talking  about  reaching 
$2Vi  trilll<m.  It  Is  incredible.  It  took 
this  country  180  years  to  reach  Uie 
first  $100  billion  deficit  and  Just  20 
more  years  to  reach  $2Vi  trillloiL  That 
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fci  wbat  w  are  mtieliftlnt  U  we  have 
to  imirMM  tta«  debt  oeOlnc.  It  to  an  In- 
eredttrie  ttalnc. 

It  to  not  anything  new.  We  knew  it 
would  be  diffleult.  One  of  the  ipeechee 
I  remember  was  a  «»eeeh  given  by 
Ronald  Reagan  SO  year*  ago.  "A  Ren- 
dwous  With  Deetlny."  and  In  thto 
9eeeh  Ronald  Reagan  aald.  "There  to 
nothing  cloenr  to  Immortality  on  the 
face  of  thto  Sarth  than  a  government 
agency  onoe  bom."  What  we  learned  to 
t^^t  there  to  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween inefficiency  in  government  and 
the  iK>lltk»>  muade  that  a  government 
agency  has. 

In  other  words,  if  there  to  a  problem 
In  the  country.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
It  to  a  problem  dealing  with  the  envl- 
raoment  or  anything  else,  the  poUtical 
rceponsr  to  to  put  together  a  govern- 
ment agency,  and  everybody  at  home 
loves  It  and  they  think  you  are  doing  a 
good  job.  Then  when  the  problem  to 
■olved.  the  agency  stays.  So  there  to 
DoUilng  closer  to  immortality  on  the 
face  of  the  Carth  than  a  government 
•ceney  once  formed.  That  was  true  20 
years  ago.  and  it  to  certainly  true 

today. 

I  f^n  remember  when  I  was  elected 
mayor  of  the  dty  of  Tulsa:  it  was  a 
number  of  years  ago.  and  I  served 
three  terms  as  mayor  of  that  great 
dty.  People  said.  "WeU.  you  cant 
naJiy  do  it."  because,  they  said,  every 
6  years  the  average  of  large  cities— and 
large  cities  being  defined  as  cities  of 
over  300.000  in  population— every  6 
yean  the  dty  would  double  in  ita  sise 
of  government  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  employees  and  the  amount  of 
money. 

I  thought,  thto  to  incredible.  I  am 
going  to  serve  as  mayor  of  a  dty  and 
have  as  my  goal  over  6  years  to  keep 
the  siie  of  government  at  the  same 
level  and  not  have  it  grow.  Well,  the 
Idea  was  good.  So  I  started  looking 
around  me  and  I  saw  ineffldency  in 
government,  and.  as  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  said,  you  can 
Identify  where  the  problems  are;  It  to 
Just  the  idea  of  doing  something  about 
it.  So  I  would  see  these  people  whose 
Jobs  had  perhaps  outlived  their  useful- 
ness. I  would  see  that  it  was  no  longer 
a  useful  Job  or  he  was  doing  an  ineffi- 
cient job.  so  I  fired  him  as  mayor  of 
the  dty  of  Tulsa.  Then  about  2  or  3 
we^s  would  go  by  and  I  would  see  the 
same  guy  on  the  elevator,  and  I  would 
say,  "Pardon  me.  Didn't  I  fire  you?" 
He  said.  "Tea.  but  I  have  been  rein- 
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Well,  I  found  out  you  cannot  fire 
people  in  government  for  ineffldency. 
So  that  did  not  work.  But  we  devised  a 
new  way  that  did  work.  We  would  get 
a  department  that  to  no  longer  needed 
•nd  we  would  defund  the  whole  de- 
partment, and  in  that  way  you  get 
them  alL  And  so  there  we  were  in  the 
dty  of  Tulsa.  We  went  for  6  years  and 
ended  up  setting  a  record  that  had  not 


been  set  before  and  has  not  been  set 
since  then,  and  we  were  able  to  keep 
the  slae  of  government  static  and  yet 
Increase  the  goods  and  services  and 
the  delivery  from  the  dty  substantial- 
ly. 

So  it  can  be  done,  but  it  to  very  un- 
popular. I  remember  one  particular  de- 
partment that  I  defunded.  and  that 
was  a  little  public  television  depart- 
ment that  was  run  by  the  dty  of 
Tulsa.  When  I  was  elected— and  I  want 
the  Members  to  listen  very  carefully 
to  this.  Mr.  Speaker— I  was  elected, 
and  thto  person  nmnlng  thto  depart- 
ment came  down  and  he  said.  "Now. 
mayor,  congratulations  on  your  over- 
whelming victory.  Now,  when  would 
you  like  to  have  the  Inhofe  hour?" 
I  said,  "What  to  the  Ihofe  hour?" 
He  said.  "Well,  we  have  a  TV  chan- 
nel that  to  going  to  be  in  house.  It  to  a 
cable  channel,  and  you  can  get  the 
Inhofe  hour  every  week  and  every 
month."  and  so  forth. 

So  I  said,  "you  mean  you  have  a 
device  where  the  taxpayers  can  pay 
for  me  to  propagandize  the  people  of 
the  dty  of  Tulsa?" 
He  said.  "That's  right." 
I  said,  "I  don't  want  an  Inhofe  hour 
every  month  or  every  week  of  every 
day.  We're  going  to  defund  you." 

For  about  2  months  after  that, 
across  the  street  at  thto  chaimel  that 
nobody  ever  watched— with  old  Hart 
movies,  and  so  forth— they  called  the 
mayor's  office,  trying  to  close  the 
doors  of  government.  But  we  did  it.  So 
it  to  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  and  nobody 
said  it  would  be  easy. 

Anyway,  here  we  are  In  today's  polit- 
ical environment.  We  are  freshmen, 
we  are  now  here,  and  we  are  commit- 
ted. Those  of  us  who  are  talking  and 
234  other  Members  have  signed  the 
petitioned  that  has  been  referred  to  by 
3  speakers  before  me,  and  we  know 
that  there  are  ways  of  doing  it.  We 
know  that  a  line-Item  veto  would  work. 
So  often  we  get  a  bill  that  goes  to 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
and  it  will  be  something  that  has  a  lot 
of  things  In  it,  like  surface  transporU- 
tlon,  something  we  need  desperately 
back  home,  but  in  there,  there  will  be 
a  bunch  of  pork,  $1.4  billion  for  thto 
and  $2  billion  for  that,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  veto  the  whole  thing  or 
not  veto  it  at  all.  That  to  not  responsi- 
ble. 

I  have  come  to  the  conduaion— and  I 
think  I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  other 
freshmen  Members— that  there  to  a 
very  good  reason  that  we  in  thto  coun- 
try have  not  balanced  our  budget,  and 
that  reason  to  that  over  50  percent  of 
our  Congressmen  elected  to  Congress 
do  not  want  to  balance  the  budget,  be- 
cause they  could  do  it.  Thto  insatiable 
appetite  to  say  yes  to  every  spending 
bill  that  comes  along— and  I  hope  that 
people  can  watch  and  see  that  thto 
comes  along— to  hard  to  restot.  I  have 
seen   Congressmen   with   each   group 


that  comes  into  the  office  say,  "Tea. 
we  will  give  more  money  for  thto  pro- 
gram, and  we  will  give  ijiore  money  for 
that  program."  and  on  and  on  and  on. 
Then  they  write  home  and  say  they 
want  to  balance  the  budget.  If  51  per- 
cent of  the  Congressmen  elected  to 
Congress  wanted  to  balance  the 
budget,  we  would  balance  the  budget. 
Phil  Obamm  has  a  great  idea.  I  have 
always  thought  that  the  liberato  were 
miMJny  the  boat  when  they  did  not  re- 
alise that  they  could  go  back  and  say 
yes  to  everybody  who  came  along  for  a 
lot  of  money  and  then  have  the  se- 
questration go  into  effect,  the  trigger- 
ing device,  and  all  of  a  sudden  they 
could  write  back  and  say.  "Well,  I  tried 
to  put  thto  much  money  into  your  pro- 
gram, but  those  bad  conservative 
people  now  have  had  to  have  cuts 
across  the  t>oard." 

Well,  that  would  work.  I  suggest  to 
anyone     questioning     it     that     they 
should   go  back   and  read  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  last  February  5.  The 
WaU  Street  Journal  had  an  article  on 
the  front  page  by  PHn.  Oramm.  and  it 
talks  about  what  we  always  seem  to 
forget,  and  that  to  that  the  cheap  ben- 
eficiary of  a  growing  economy  to  gov- 
ernment. We  are  anticipating  a  mini- 
mum In  the  coming  year  of  3.1  percent 
growth  in  the  economy.  That  3.1  per- 
cent growth  In  the  economy  will  result 
In  a  $70  billion  Increase  In  revenues.  In 
other  words.  If  you  read  thto  article  in 
the  February  5  WaU  Street  Journal, 
you  come  to  the  incontrovertible  con- 
clusion that  all  we  would  have  to  do  to 
freeze  the  coming  fiscal  year  at  the 
last  fiscal  year's  level  and  we  would  be 
able  to  meet  the  guidelines  that  would 
balance  the  budget  by  fiscal  year  1901. 
I  was  for  this,  thinking  thto  was  the 
only    solution    until    thto    wonderful 
morning  that  has  been  referred  to  now 
by  three  of  the  gentleman  who  have 
spoken,  and  that  to  talking  about  a 
budget-balancing      amendment,      one 
that  to  a  good  amendment,  one  that 
would  make  people  accountable  for 
the  big  spending,  snd  so  far  235  Mem- 
bers have  signed  onto  thto  thing.  Thto 
to  really  a  glorious  day.  I  do  not  think 
the  gentleman  from  nilnoto  [Mr.  Has- 
tert],  who  to  sponsoring  thto  special 
order,  realized  that  it  was  going  to  be 
held  on  the  day  that  a  press  confer- 
ence would  be  held— the  largest  press 
conference  since  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress—committing ourselves  to  balanc- 
ing the  budget  and  to  the  passing  of  a 
budget-balancing  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ezdted  that  I  am 
In  Congress  at  thto  time.  I  know  I 
speak  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  freshmen 
who  are  in  Congress  at  thto  time,  the 
new  guys  on  the  block,  in  saying  that 
we  are  here  at  the  right  time.  We  are 
here  when  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
go  home  and  look  at  the  people  whose 
No.  1  concern  to  balandng  the  budget 


and  saying,  "Tes,  we  are  part  of  it,  and 
we  are  glad  tobe  a  part  of  it." 

So  thto  to  not  a  negative  message. 
Thto.  what  I  thought  was  going  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  negative  day,  has 
turned  out  to  be  very  positive  one.  If 
the  people  at  home  will  really  lean  on 
those  indlviduato  who  are  now  waf- 
fling back  and  forth  and  are  not  real 
sure  whether  or  not  they  want  a 
budget-tMdandng  amendment  that  has 
teeth  in  it  will  write  their  Congress- 
men, they  can  put  enough  pressure  on 
and  we  can  get  it  done. 

So  the  job  to  up  to  us,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  also  to  the  people  at  home. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Bfr.  ^leaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Iiraonl.  I  Just 
want  to  say  that  sometimes,  as  far  as 
scheduling  these  matters,  sometimes 
you  are  good  and  sometimes  you  are 
lucky. 

Mr.  HEFLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HASTERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HEFLET.  tti.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  nilnoto  for  put- 
ting thto  opportunity  together  for  us 
and  for  yielding  to  me. 

In  my  home  State  of  Colorado  and 
in  my  dtotrict,  we  have  a  tourtot  attrac- 
tion called  the  Cave  of  the  Winds.  It  to 
a  beautiful  tourtot  attraction.  People 
come  to  see  it.  It  does  not  do  anything 
much,  but  it  to  attractive  and  it  to 
pretty. 

Many  times  when  I  walk  into  thto 
Chamber,  I  am  reminded  of  that  Cave 
of  the  Winds.  Tourists  come  and  they 
watch  us  in  action.  We  are  a  natural 
phenomenon  here.  We  may  be  pretty, 
but  many  times  there  to  more  wind 
than  there  to  action,  and  I  think  that 
to  never  more  true  than  on  the  matter 
of  the  budget. 

We  simply  do  not  have  the  will  to 
solve  the  budget  problem  because  in 
order  to  solve  the  budget  problem  we 
would  have  to  learn  to  say  no.  My  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Bflr.  iNHon],  was  exactly  right  when 
he  said  that  we  say  yes  to  everything 
because  "no"  does  not  buy  us  votes. 
"Yes"  buys  votes.  I  say,  "no"  to  your 
request,  and  you  go  back  and  say, 
"Jon.  HxTLKT  to  a  bum.  He  won't  vote 
for  my  very  important  thing."  Then 
you  tell  your  friends,  and  they  will  not 
vote  for  me. 

So  Congress  has  the  propensity  to 
say  yes  to  everything.  We  say  it  to  the 
highway  bill,  and  everything  has  a 
nice  title.  Dealing  with  the  highway 
biU.  who  can  vote  against  highways? 
We  have  the  homeless  bill,  and  we 
have  Congressmen  and  movie  stars 
sleeping  on  grates  to  illustrate  the 
problems  of  the  homeless.  We  have 
the  catastrophic  health  bill,  and  we 
have  the  clean  water  bill.  These  are  all 
good  titles,  and  we  say  yes  to  all  of 
these  things.  And  they  are  good  pur- 
poses. I  am  not  saying  that  they  are 


not  good  purposes.  But  we  simply  are 
not  discriminating  when  we  say  yes  to 
everything. 

What  are  the  three  largest  f  imctions 
of  our  Govenunent?  Well,  we  know  de- 
fense to.  We  know  Social  Security  to. 
But  what  to  the  third  largest  f  imction 
of  our  Oovenunent?  Well,  we  might 
think  it  to  agriculture  because  we  want 
to  keep  people  on  the  family  farms. 
We  might  think  it  to  the  homeless  situ- 
ation on  which  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
emphasis.  Or  we  might  think  that  it  to 
AIDS  research,  the  No.  1  health  prob- 
lem facing  our  country.  BCaybe  that  to 
the  third  biggest  thing.  Or  maybe  it  to 
education,  to  educate  our  children 
better  so  we  can  be  more  competitive 
in  the  world  economy.  Maybe  it  to  the 
highways  and  the  infrastructure. 

Really  it  is  not  smy  of  these  things. 
They  do  not  even  come  close  to  the 
cost  of  financing  o\u  tuitional  debt, 
which  to  the  third  biggest  factor  in  our 
budget.  We  spend  about  $30  billion  on 
agriculture,  we  spend  $8  billion  on  the 
homeless,  we  spend  $32  billion  on  edu- 
cation, and  we  just  passed  a  $86  billion 
bill  for  highways.  But  thto  cost  of  fi- 
luuiclng  and  paying  interest  on  our  na- 
tional debt  to  $140  billion  a  year.  That 
to  enough  money  to  completely  pay  for 
10  of  the  major  programs  of  govern- 
ment if  we  had  that  money.  Think 
what  it  would  do  in  our  communities 
and  in  our  economy  out  there  if  we 
had  $140  billion  to  infuse  into  the 
economy  and  leave  it  in  the  pockets  of 
people  to  spend  and  invest  and  save. 
Think  what  that  would  do  for  the 
economy. 

The  national  debt  has  grown,  as  we 
have  heard  from  previous  speakers,  to 
over  $2  trillion.  If  it  continues  at  the 
same  rate,  by  1990  it  wiU  be  $3.4  tril- 
Uon.  and  by  the  year  2000  it  wlU  be  $14 
trillion.  Thto  year  alone  it  will  grow  by 
at  least  $170  billion  and  at  least  $130 
billion  next  year,  for  a  total  of  $300 
billion  in  the  next  2  years. 

If  we  see  that  thto  to  so,  then  why  to 
it  going  on?  Deficit  spending  continues 
because  it  to  easy.  We  see  the  immedi- 
ate gains,  the  immediate  pork  barrel 
gratification,  and  we  fall  to  see  that 
the  bilto  are  going  to  come  due  down 
the  line.  We  have  not  balanced  the 
budget  because  we  have  not  had  to 
pay  enough  of  a  price  for  our  failure 
to  balance  the  budget,  but  that  price 
wiU  have  to  be  paid  down  the  line. 

D  2005 

My  constituents  write  to  me,  and 
they  are  mad.  They  are  concerned. 
They  are  confused.  They  are  worried. 

They  are  indignant.  They  are  insist- 
ent, but  most  of  all,  they  are  right.  We 
must  do  something  to  stop  the  growth 
of  the  Federal  deficit. 

Last  week  in  the  economic  sununit  in 
Geneva,  even  foreign  leaders  were  tell- 
ing our  President,  you  have  got  to  do 
something  to  get  your  deficit  dowiL 


When  my  constituents  write  to  me.  I 
write  bade  and  try  to  explain  to  them 
why.  I  tell  them  that  Congress  exceeds 
its  budget  targets.  Congress  misses  Its 
deadlines,  that  the  appropriations 
process  has  become  an  exerdse  simply 
aimed  at  preparing  the  Members  of 
Congress  for  adopting  resolutions. 

What  do  we  do?  The  problem  will 
not  go  away  on  its  own.  We  must  take 
action.  We  must  restore  the  trigger  in 
the  Gramm-Rudman  bill.  We  need  to 
pass  the  balanced  budget  amendment 
that  has  been  mentioned  so  often  thto 
afternoon. 

We  need  to  give  the  President  the 
line-item  veto.  We  need  to  reform  the 
budgeting  process,  so  that  it  makes 
sense;  but  most  of  all,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  needs  an  infusion  of 
steel  in  their  backbones,  so  that  they 
will  have  the  courage  to  make  the 
tough  decisions  necessary  to  get  thto 
country  back  on  the  road  to  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  prosperity. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  vft- 
preciate  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
giving  us  some  insight. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  fantastic 
stattotics  I  have  heard  all  day  to  that  if 
we  pass  the  iMdanced  budget  amend- 
ment, it  would  mean  that  the  average 
worker  over  hto  lifetime  would  have  an 
extra  $100,000  to  spend  just  on  money 
that  he  wUl  pay  in  taxes  to  pay  off 
that  debt. 

Mr.  HEFLEY.  That  brings  home  to 
each  and  every  one  of  us  across  the 
country. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Graitdy]. 

Mr.  GRANDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reminded  when 
the  gentleman  teUs  a  story  about  hto 
constituents.  I  am  reminded  of  a  story 
that  I  heard  from  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents. 

I  was  ruiming  one  of  my  town  meet- 
ings back  home,  getting  the  usual 
questions.  Somebody  would  stand  up 
and  say,  what  are  you  going  to  do  for 
the  farmers;  and  another  person 
would  stand  up  and  say.  what  are  you 
going  to  do  for  the  elderly. 

Another  person  would  say,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  for  the  veterans.  At 
the  very  end  somebody  said.  "I  have 
got  a  question  for  you.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  for  America?  What  are  you 
going  to  do  for  all  of  us  enjoined?" 

It  occiirs  to  me  when  we  talk  about 
the  highway  bill  and  the  dean  water 
bill,  those  porkbarrels.  there  are  Mem- 
bers in  thto  body  that  voted  for  that, 
and  there  are  Members  in  thto  room 
that  voted  for  that. 

What  I  hear  more  and  more  when  I 
go  home,  people  are  not  so  concerned 
about  the  cuts  as  they  are  about  the 
cutting. 

For  the  first  time  folks  around 
America  are  aware  that  there  to  a 
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budtaet  procea  that  to  brMklnc  down. 
and  part  of  that  rMpooalblllty  la  Con- 
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I  wlU  tall  tiM  Ifamben  what  I  do  not 
aae  wtma  I  |o  home.  I  do  not  aea  a  lot 
of  paoiria  wnarlng  buMooa  that  aay  108 
tn  198S.  Th«  arcane  lancuaga  of  the 
Omnm-Rudman  tanet  la  not  aotne- 
thtnf  apokea  outalde  of  this  Chamber, 
but  they  do  known  when  a  Pell  grant 
la  denied,  when  a  deficiency  payment 
te  denied,  they  do  know  when  their 
Social  Security  check  la  cut;  and  that 
la  lom^tuhig  that  we  ai  ICemben  from 
IndlTldual  oonatltuendea  have  to  deal 
with. 

In  the  acsregate.  It  Is  very  hard  to 
reach  a  prooeaa  whereby  we  can  cut  ev- 
erybody equitably  and  fairly  and  still 
get  reelected. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
who  spoke  earlier  encouraged  us  to 
have  our  conatltutenU  write  to  their 
nMHnesiiiim  and  say.  support  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  support 
Une-ltem  veto.  But  there  are  going  to 
be  some  rather  significant  votes  before 
^ther  of  thoae  two  items  come  to  frui- 
tion, if  they  do. 

The  main  thing  we  are  going  to  have 
to  deal  with  In  this  body  in  a  month's 
time,  on  July  17.  Is  raising  the  debt 
eeOlng:  and  I  would  advise  people  who 
are  watching  this  program,  if  there  Is 
any  bealdea  the  people  in  this  Cham- 
ber, to  write  their  Congressmen  and 
aik  them  what  they  are  going  to  do 
about  the  debt  ceiling. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  keep  writ- 
ing a  w»"fc  check  and  allowing  the 
prooeas  to  continue,  because  we  want 
to  keep  providing  services,  cuts;  but  we 
do  not  know  how  to  balance  the  two. 

Sure,  we  ou^t  to  have  an  automatic 
trigger.  We  ought  to  have  sequestra- 
tion, cuts  that  we  can  make,  and  per- 
haps it  Is  time  to  look  at  that  process 
of  how  we  are  going  to  make  thoae 
cuts. 

Pertiapa  we  need  in  return  for  an 
automatle  trigger  In  our  budget  proc- 
caa.  a  smaller  target,  a  target  that  we 
can  hit  without  the  smoke  and  mirrors 
techniques  that  we  have  used  up  to 
this  point. 

I  am  probably  one  of  the  few  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that  ran  a 
campaign  agn*"**  and  still  opposes. 
Gta«mm-Rudman,  becauae  I  never  saw 
IM  billion  aa  a  realistic  figure.  I  see 
the  trigger  as  a  realistic  device,  but 
that  is  what  I  mean  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  prooeas:  and  that  is  what  I 
think  that  we  as  freahmen  Members 
on  the  Republican  side,  and  in  fact 
really  In  this  entire  body,  should  start 
talking  about  the  cuts  we  can  make, 
because  the  process  here  is  almost  as 
important  as  the  product. 

If  America  knows  that  we  are  cut- 
ting In  an  orderly  faahlon.  and  It  Is  not 
going  to  be  done  through  a  combina- 
tion of  asset  sales  and  creative  ao- 
counttng  but  throosAi  real  cuts,  then 
we  are  on  the  right  track. 


In  deference  to  the  rest  of  my  ool- 
leaguea.  I  hope  to  be  as  thrifty  with 
my  words  and  my  time  as  we.  of 
oourae.  will  be  with  the  Nation's  dol- 
lara. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
p\M>k  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  some  thoughts  there 
that  we  can  all  ponder  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gmtleman  fr6m  Michigan   [Mr. 

nrTOMl.  ,  ^w     .. 

Mr.  UPTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
with  my  Republican  colleagues  to  dl»- 
cum  the  problems  with  the  current 
^deral  budget  process.  As  a  former 
official  at  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  now  as  a  Member  of 
this  esteemed  body.  I  recognise  that 
the  problems  with  the  current  process 
are  many.  This  evening  my  colleagues 
and  I  are  discussing  many  of  these 
problems,  and  committing  ourselves  to 
achieving  workable  solutions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  go  on  for  hours 
about  the  various  problems  of  the 
budget  process,  many  of  which  I  have 
struggled  with  firsthand.  I  will  not  do 
ao.  but  instead  wUl  focus  on  one  par- 
ticular problem  which  is  facing  this 
body  at  this  very  moment.  That  prob- 
lem is  the  doring  down  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  CorporaUon  through  a 
deliberate  "shortfundlng"  of  the  CCC. 
For  the  past  5  we^LS.  farmers  have 
been  calling  my  office  asking. 

"Why  has  the  Government  run  out 
of  money?" 

"Why  can't  I  get  my  check  from  the 
ASC8  office?" 

"What  is  the  matter  with  our  Gov- 
ernment? I  am  nearly  forced  to  sign 
up  for  these  farm  programs  to  survive. 
and  now  all  of  a  sudden  the  Govern- 
ment doesn't  Uve  up  to  its  commit- 
ment? 

"How  can  Congress  be  so  stupid  as  to 
allow  this  to  happen?" 

My  colleagues  know  what  my  farm- 
ers are  talking  about.  My  colleagues 
know  what  their  farmers  are  con- 
cerned about.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  ran  out  of  funds  on  Bday 
1,  and  since  then  the  American  fanner 
has  literally  been  held  hostage  by  dis- 
putes over  the  supplemental  appropor- 
laUonsbill. 

The  worst  aspect  of  this  situation  is 
that  it  is  entirely  avoidable.  Each  year 
in  the  normal  budget  process  Congress 
provides  the  CCC  with  a  specific  ap- 
proi»iatlon  to  pay  fanners  who  par- 
ticipate in  farm  programs.  These  pay- 
ments are  mandatory.  They  must  be 
paid  to  all  farmers  who  agree  to  abide 
by  USDA  program  requirements. 

The  changes  brought  about  by  the 
1986  farm  bill  have  made  program  par- 
ticipation almost  mandatory.  Many  of 
my  farmers  in  Michigan's  fourth  con- 
crfsinnal  district  would  prefer  not  to 
participate  In  Government  programs. 
Yet.  even  with  all  the  costs  and  dan- 
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gras  of  relying  on  the  market,  ivogram 
partldptttlon  was.  until  recently,  quite 
low.  But  Just  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  farmers  in  southwestern 
Michigan  are  finding  it  almost  neces- 
sary to  participate  in  USDA  set-aside 
programs. 

As  a  result,  program  costs  have  esca- 
lated. These  additional  cosU  are  diffi- 
cult, but  certainly  not  impossible,  to 
predict.  Ccmgreas  knew  early  last  year 
that  program  participation  would  be 
up.  and  that  CCC  disbursements 
would  be  very  high.  But.  in  spite  of  all 
the  evidence,  Congreas  deUberately 
underfunded  the  CCC.  Now  we  are 
faced  with  providing  nearly  $7  billion 
more  for  our  farmers.  We  all  know  we 
have  no  choice  about  this.  The  law  re- 
quires It  to  happen,  and  it  wlU  happen. 
But  CCC  underfxmding  is  a  deliber- 
ate choice  which  Congress  makes.  It 
gives  our  spendthrift  Members  two 
more  new  opportunities  to  raid  the 
Federal  Treasury,  as  if  we  didn't  have 
enough  already. 

First,  during  the  regxilar  budget 
process.  CCC  underfunding  allows 
Congress  to  spend  more  money  on 
other  programs.  We  take  what  we  save 
in  the  CCC.  and  spend  It  on  other  pro- 
grams, not  only  In  agriculture,  but 
throughout  the  budget.  So  we  create 
the  illusion  of  meeting  budget  targets, 
and  at  the  same  time  disguise  farm 
program  costs. 

Second,  this  underfunding  makes  a 
supplemental  appropriation  necessary 
later  on.  This  provides  Members  of 
Congreas  with  yet  another  opportuni- 
ty to  attach  money  for  their  favorite 
programs  to  the  bill  containing  CCC 
funds. 

The  necessary  CCC  supplemental 
provides  the  $7  billion  engine  for  the 
supplemental  pork  and  gravy  train. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  entirely  avoid- 
able. The  system  is  broken,  and  it 
needs  to  be  fixed. 

What  Congreas  should  do  is  provide 
enough  CCC  funds  during  the  normal 
budget  process  to  meet  the  demands 
for  the  full  fiscal  year.  This  Is  a  diffi- 
cult task,  but  It  is  clearly  not  as  diffi- 
cult as  we  have  pretended  It  to  be. 

Or.  Congress  can  fund  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  with  a  perma- 
nent authorlzaUons  bill  which  would 
not  be  subject  to  later  appropriations. 
ytt.  Speaker,  right  now  our  com  and 
wheat  farmers  are  being  held  hostage 
by    a    congrmsional    budget    process 
which  forces  our  farmers  to  raise  a  lot 
of  congressional  "pork".  Instead  of  the 
real  pork,  and  beef,  and  poultry  which 
they  would  prefer  to  do. 
It  is  time  we  changed  the  system. 
Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
BuinnHo]. 

Mr.     SUNNING.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  out  of  sheer  frus- 
tration to  address  the  House  and  to 
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plead  with  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  take  advantage  of  the 
window  of  opportunity  that  we  have 
right  now— between  now  and  July  17— 
to  do  something  positive  about  the 
budgetary  deadlock  that  has  tied  this 
institution  Into  knots  all  year  long. 

For  5M  months.  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  body.  For  the  most 
part.  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
intelligence,  the  dedication  and  the 
hard  woi^  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

On  a  dally  basis  we  face  serious, 
complex  Issues  and  come  up  with  the 
answers.  I  don't  always  agree  with  the 
answers  that  we  come  up  with  but  at 
least  we  are  facing  those  Issues  and  re- 
solving them. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  most  seri- 
ous and  the  most  complex  issue  facing 
this  body  and  this  Nation— our  stag- 
gering Federal  deficits— we  have 
simply  turned  our  backs  on  the  prob- 
lem, dosed  our  mind  to  the  solutions 
and  spent  SVi  months  in  name  calling, 
finger  polntbig  and  budgetary  dead- 
lock. 

Instead  of  hard  actiCHi.  we  have  seen 
missed  budget  deadlines.  Instead  of 
belt  tightening,  we  have  seen  budget 
waivers.  We  don't  even  have  a  final 
budget  in  place  yet. 

And  as  the  budget  process  gets  far- 
ther and  farther  behind  schedule,  as 
the  defidt  reduction  targets  of 
Oramm-Rudman  get  farther  and  far- 
ther off  track,  our  majority  leadership 
in  this  body  can  only  come  up  with 
one  lame  solution— let's  raise  taxes. 

Let's  get  serious.  Tax  increases  are 
no  answer.  Tax  increases  cannot  and 
wUl  not  ever  be  a  substitute  for  budget 
reform.  It  is  obvious  that  our  budget 
machinery  is  not  woridng.  We  don't 
need  Band-Aids  we  need  a  budget 
process  overhaul. 

And  the  debt  ceiling  limitation 
which  expires  on  July  17  gives  us  the 
perfect  opportunity  to  do  something 
to  put  our  House  in  order. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  this  body— by 
a  bipartisan  majority— recognized  the 
drastic  need  to  impose  on  itself  some 
backbone.  Since  then,  of  course,  the 
Supreme  Court  pulled  the  teeth  out  of 
that  defidt  reduction  plan  and  left  us 
with  nothing  but  a  set  of  ambitious 
goals,  unenforceable  deadlines  and  a 
whole  bundle  of  good  intentions  which 
we  have  not  lived  up  to. 

If  nothing  else,  we  have  to  restore 
the  teeth  to  Gramm-Rudman.  The 
automatic  budget  cutting  features  of 
that  act  must  be  restored  or  we  will 
continue  to  talk  about  cutting  the  def- 
idt without  doing  anything.  We  will 
contdnxie  blundering  around  in  dead- 
kxA  and  budgetary  limbo  while  Uie 
defidt  drives  our  dreams  into  the 
ground. 

There  are  many  other  things  I 
would  like  to  see  done  in  addition  to 
the  restoration  of  the  automatic  se- 
questration    provisions    of    Oramm- 


Rudman.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent given  the  tools  he  needs — particu- 
larly the  line  item  veto  like  43  Gover- 
nors have— to  help  reduce  the  defidt. 
Particularly,  I  would  like  to  see  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  235  cosponsors  intro- 
duced today  in  the  House.  I  would  like 
to  see  an  end  to  the  use  of  omnibus 
continuing  resolutions  and  costly 
riders  on  reconciliation  bills.  But  at 
the  very  least,  we  need  to  restore  the 
automatic  sequestration  teeth  to  the 
Gramm-Rudman  Act. 

We  know  sequestration  works,  be- 
cause we  know  that  nobody  wants  the 
automatic  budget  cutting  features  of 
sequestration  to  go  into  effect.  Nobody 
wants  to  put  the  Government  on  auto- 
matic pilot  where  the  good  programs 
will  be  cut  along  with  the  bad.  And 
that  is  exactly  the  kind  of  incentive  we 
need  to  force  Congress  to  make  the 
tough  choices  which  are  needed  to  get 
the  deficit  under  control. 

Nothing  less  will  woriL.  Nothing  less 
has  woriced  in  the  past. 

We  have  an  opportunity  right  now 
to  reform  the  budget  process.  This 
may  be  our  last  chance  this  year.  We 
cannot  afford  to  let  it  pass. 

I  for  one  do  not  intend  to  vote  for  an 
extension  or  an  increase  in  the  debt 
ceiling  until  I  see  some  real  budget 
reform  and  a  restoration  of  the  se- 
questration provisions  of  Gramm- 
Rudman. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  do  the 
same. 

D  2020 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 
The  gentleman  has  made  some  inter- 
esting points  that  we  do  have  a 
window  of  opportunity.  That  window 
of  opportunity  is  from  now  until  July 
17. 

We  have  been  in  legislatures  prior  to 
coming  to  Congress,  as  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  been. 
Sometimes  those  windows  of  opportu- 
nity mean  deadlines  and  with  dead- 
lines you  can  begin  to  negotiate. 

How  does  the  gentleman  see  this, 
does  the  gentleman  think  that  it  is  not 
only  the  responsibility  of  Congress, 
but  that  really  it  is  the  fortitude  of 
the  voters  and  the  taxpayers  in  this 
country,  too.  to  let  their  wishes  be 
known,  does  the  gentleman  agree? 

Mr.  RUNNING.  Absolutely,  and  we 
know  that  Govenunent  cannot  be  all 
things  to  all  pe<vle.  We  know  there 
are  times  you  have  to  say  no  and  If  we 
do  not  say  no  to  this  increase  In  the 
debt  limit,  we  are  going  to  lose  our  last 
vote  this  year  on  the  opportunity  to 
get  budgetary  reform.  I  hope  and  pray 
that  this  body  will  use  their  best  Judg- 
ment when  that  comes  up. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Davis]. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  mizwls.  Mr.  ^>eaker. 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  srielding  some  time  to  me  to 
discuss  this  issue;  although  as  we  are 
winding  down  on  this  q>ecial  <vder  by 
the  Republican  freshman  of  this 
House,  tnrlng  to  point  out  the  defl- 
dendes  of  the  Members  who  have  sat 
here  for  years,  particularly  the  Demo- 
crats on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  view- 
ing audience,  will  not  stop  spending, 
you  might  as  well  get  that  through 
your  heads  and.  yes,  there  are  Repub- 
licans here  who  will  not  stop  spending. 
Without  some  break  in  this  process 
and  without  some  break  in  the  mem- 
bership this  year  and  without  some 
changes  in  that  membership,  so  you 
might  as  well  get  used  to  that  idea. 

Now,  we  have  heard  all  the  solutions 
or  partial  solutions  to  the  problem,  a 
constitutional  balance  budget  amend- 
ment. Really,  we  need  a  constitutional 
amendment  on  q>endlng  limitations, 
rather  than  budget  amendments,  be- 
cause you  can  balance  the  budget  by 
raising  taxes  as  well,  but  I  will  take 
both.  I  am  not  unhi4>py  with  a  line- 
item  veto,  Gramm-Rudman  sequestra- 
tion, reform  of  this  budget  process. 

All  my  colleagues  before  me  who 
have  spoken  have  spoken  eloquently 
to  these  items  and  why  they  are  abso- 
lutely essential. 

But  now  let  me  tell  you  what  you 
can  do  out  there,  folks  out  there  in  tel- 
evision land  and  those  listening  to  my 
voice,  let  me  tell  you  how  to  get  that 
done.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a 
movie  starring  Peter  Finch  and  Faye 
Dunaway,  called  "Network."  In  that 
movie,  the  scenario  was  that  a  TV 
commentator  went  a  little  bit  off  his 
rocker  and  told  people  out  there  in  tel- 
evision land  that  if  they  were  mad  and 
If  they  were  frustrated,  he  said,  "Go  to 
the  window  and  raise  that  window  and 
stick  your  head  out  the  window  and 
say.  'America,  I'm  madder  than  hell 
and  I'm  not  going  to  take  it  anymore. 
I'm  mad.  and  you've  got  to  understand 
that  I'm  mad  and  I'm  not  going  to 
take  this  anymore.' " 

Well,  he  never  specified  what  this  is, 
but  folks  in  television  land,  that  is  ex- 
actly what  you  have  to  do  and  you 
have  to  do  it  before  July  17  this  year. 
Focus  that  in  your  mind.  July  17  this 
year,  to  keep  the  Democrats  from  rais- 
ing the  debt  ceiling  and  to  keep  the 
Democrats  from  continuing  to  spend 
with  their  majorities  for  the  last  48 
years  in  this  Congress,  you  are  going 
to  have  to  do  something  about  it  and 
you  are  going  to  have  to  get  madder 
than  hell  and  pick  up  that  phone  and 
that  pencO  and  write  to  your  Con- 
gressman. Donocrat  and  Republican, 
and  say.  "Don't  you  dare  vote  for  that 
defidt  increase,  that  defidt  limit  in- 
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eraue  on  July  17.  unle«  you  put 
bnkm  on  the  moe— .  Tou  had  better 
put  a  IwUDoed  budcM  uMndment  out 
to  the  autm  and  you  better  get  a  line 
It^ri  veto  for  the  President  of  the 

United  State*." 

It  will  not  be  this  one.  The  Demo- 
erata  aaki  the  other  day."We  wouldn't 
gtw  Ronald  Reagan  a  line  item  veto." 
Well,  it  to  not  for  them.  It  may  even  be 
for  one  of  their  party  In  19eft.  We  do 
not  know,  and  Ood  forbid,  a  Democrat 
President  to  line  Item  the  DemoeraU' 
vendlnc  because  It  to  the  DemoaraU 
who  have  created  these  defldU  with 
their  wanton  and  willful  entitlement 
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Then  are  a  lot  of  ways  to  put  breaks 
In  thto  process,  but  first  you  have  to 
eaU  your  Oongiessman  and  toll  him 
that  you  are  madder  than  hell  and  you 
are  not  going  to  take  It  anymore  and 
you  want  something  done  before  July 
17  1987. 

if  you  notice.  I  keep  breathing  the 
date.  It  to  like  selling  soap.  Sometimes 
here  in  the  Congress  we  have  to  sell 
all  of  you  on  the  notion  that  July  17, 
folks,  the  budget  deficit  to  going  to  be 
rataed  to  $X75  trillion.  How  much  to 
that?  None  of  us  even  know  here  in 
the  Congress.  We  Just  know  it  to  a 
heck  of  a  lot  of  money  and  you  are 
mad  and  you  want  to  stay  mad  and 
you  want  to  pick  up  the  phone  right 
now  and  call  your  Congressman  and 
say.  "Mr.  Democrat  Congressman,  Mr. 
Republican  Congressman,  I  am 
jnmAitmr  than  hcll  and  I  am  not  going 
to  take  it  anymore." 

Do  something  about  the  deficit.  You 
have  heard  what.  Now  tell  them  how. 
Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preeUte  the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Ur.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  HoixowatI. 
Mr.  HOLU>WAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thmnk  the  gmtleman  from  nilnoto 
[Mr.  Hastbkt].  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man setting  thto  up  for  us  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  address  the  House. 

In  America,  and  I  quote  Everett 
Dtrkson's  stotement.  and  many,  many 
more  have  made  the  statement  before 
htm,  but  there  are  politlcans  and  there 
are  statesmen.  Politicians  worry  about 
the  present  time  and  the  next  2  years. 
Statesmen  worry  about  the  next  20 
year*  and  on  past  that  with  our  coun- 
try. 

I  stand  here  today  and  I  think  our 
entlre  freshman  class  stands  here 
today  worried  about  what  happens  to 
America  90  years  down  the  road. 
Where  do  we  go  from  here?  With  fig- 
ures that  Americans  would  not  believe, 
if  they  would  only  stop  for  a  second 
and  think  about  $2.4  trUllim  today.  913 
trillion  in  15  years,  snd  then  in  that 
15-year  period  of  time  when  we  have  a 
$13  trillion  deficit,  our  deficit  will  be 
growing  at  $2  trillion  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  from  a  very 
common,    a    very    poor    background. 


where  I  made  It  in  life  on  my  own.  I 
^tnk  that  to  the  way  many,  many 
Americans  have  made  it.  I  think  we  as 
a  Congress  have  made  the  people  de- 
pendent on  the  Oovemment.  They  do 
not  want  to  say,  "What  can  I  do  for 
America?"  But.  "What  can  the  Oov- 
emment do  for  me?  What  can  they 
give  me?" 

everywhere  we  go.  we  never  hear  a 
comment  that  says.  "Let's  vote  to  cut 
spending.  Let's  vote  to  cut  out  thto 
program  or  that  program."  They  all 
want  a  little  Increase.  They  say,  "Give 
us  a  little  more  money.  The  State  of 
Louisiana  to  In  bad  shape.  We  need 
you  to  vote  for  every  program  you  can 
to  send  money  here." 

Well,  I  am  here  as  a  small  business 
person,  as  a  person  who  employs  50  to 
100  people  back  In  my  dtotrict.  to  say 
that  we  have  had  2  tough  years  in 
Louisiana.  2  very,  very  tough  years: 
but  we  had  to  make  cuts  and  we  are 
still  trying  to  get  ourselves  straight,  to 
get  our  budget  in  line,  to  know  that  we 
have  to  make  cuts  where  they  have  to 
be  made. 

I  think  we  have  far  too  many  people 
here  who  have  been  politlcans  all  their 
lives,  have  been  in  political  life,  and 
really  do  not  know  what  goes  on  out  In 
the  real  world.  They  do  not  know 
what  it  to  like  to  have  to  make  a  cut. 
They  do  not  know  what  it  to  like  to 
have  to  balance  a  budget. 

So  I  stand  here  UxUy  and  I  try  not 
to  speak  radically,  because  there  are 
two  issues  here  that  mean  so  much  to 
me  and  that  sometimes  I  hate  to  ad- 
dress because  of  getting  almost  carried 
away.  One  is  our  deficit,  our  deficit 
spending,  and  the  other,  of  course,  to 
supporting  the  freedom  fighters  in 
Central  America;  but  it  to  an  issue  that 
we  should  be  radical  about.  The  voters 
of  America,  the  people  that  we  repre- 
sent, Mr.  Speaker,  should  be  absolute- 
ly outraged  at  what  to  going  on  in  thto 
House.  I  am  thankful  for  the  fact  that 
we  as  freshmen  are  not  responsible  for 
that.  I  am  thankful  for  the  fact  that 
maybe  we  can  be  a  p€ut  of  It.  I  am 
thankful  that  I  am  an  American,  and 
we  do  live  in  the  greatest  country  in 
the  world,  but  I  am  also  hopeful  that 
we  can  be  statesmen  in  the  future, 
that  we  can  address  the  problems  of 
thto  country,  that  we  can  carry  out 
Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs,  that  we  can 
bring  our  budget  back  in  balance. 

We  have  had  4  great  years  of  oppor- 
tunity to  freese  spenchng.  The  word 
deficit  to  so  small.  Inflation  to  so  small, 
that  our  Social  Security  recipients  and 
oiu-  VA  recipients  would  not  have  no- 
ticed it  with  only  a  1-  or  2-percent  gain; 
but  yet.  no.  we  keep  growing  and  grow- 
ing. 

It  to  our  Job  here  as  Congressmen  to 
make  the  cuU  that  have  to  be  made.  It 
to  tough. 

I  hope  the  people  will  let  the  Con- 
gressmen who  represent  them  know 
what  it  means  and  where  their  votes 


come  from,  to  say  that  we  expect  you 
to  make  the  cuts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  opportunity  to  address  thto  Cham- 
ber today. 

Mr.  HASTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  TvMi>«i*n> 

Mr.  BUECHNER.  Mr.  Spssitsr.  I  Ihar*  1h* 
gsnOeman  for  taWng  Ms  ipedsi  ordsr. 

TNs  is  a  spedri  Urn*  in  Amarica.  We  are 
lyproachtTHl  wiogw  Fouf«i  of  Juty— a  oele- 
braHon  of  211  yesrs  of  Ihe  Dedaratton  of  Irv 
dspsndstKe.  m  addMon.  K  is  the  200(h  armi- 
vsrswy  of  our  ConsWulion.  We  have  much  to 
be  grstsful  for  m  this  country  The  Vm^*on- 
orad  documents  I  spoke  of  have  served  us 
well  throughout  the  years.  Our  poMicsl  free- 
don»  snd  our  devotion  to  the  American  way 
of  lite  we  strortg  snd  unwavering.  But  aN  is 
not  weM  in  our  country. 

Although  out  economy  is  in  Ito  fifth  year  o< 
growth,  aignHicsnt  problems  remain  and  the 
news  is  mixed.  Acco««ng  to  a  recently  revised 
eslimste  from  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
resi  GNP  growth  for  the  first  qusrter  of  1967 
is  s  seasonsNy  sd|ustwt  rats  of  4.4  percent 
Inflation  remains  low— st  sbout  5  porcanL  Un- 
snviloymsnt— though  stM  too  higtv-is  st  6.3 
psroent  Our  public  debt  is  a  staggsring 
92.289  trWon.  Estimstas  of  our  FsdsrsI 
budget  deficit,  dependsig  upon  whom  you  be- 
lieve, vwiea  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  estimates  a  deficit  of  $173  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1987  and  $135  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  The  CongreesionsI  Budget  Office 
estimates  a  deficit  of  $174  billion  for  fiscal 
yev  1967  and  $169  biWon  for  tiscsl  year 
1966. 

One  of  the  ways  we  sre  Hying  to  help  inv 
prove  our  economy  is  through  Itw  control  of 
Federal  sperxjing.  We  hsve  been  given  the 
unique  snd  difftcutt  duty  of  passing  a  budget, 
suthorizing  wtd  sppropristing  money  for  vari- 
ous programs.  Unfortunately,  that  process  is 
in  dire  need  of  repair. 

Our  current  budget  process  is  s  locomotive 
out  of  control  headtoig  strsight  for  fiscsl  disss- 
ter  We're  going  through  s  tunrtel  with  ful 
speed— or  should  I  ssy.  with  full  "spend"- 
snd  it's  time  to  hit  the  emergency  brake. 

The  supplemental  we  recently  passed  in  the 
House— an  $1 1 .3  billion  package— exceeds  by 
$2  biHton  the  spending  limit  for  the  year  set  by 
the  fiscal  1967  budget  resokitkxf.  It  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  Gramm-RudmarvHoKngs  bal- 
anced budget  law. 

The  President  proposed  recissions  in  the 
su^iplamental  to  offset,  in  pert  the  deftoit 
impact  of  the  supplemental  requests.  The  Ap- 
proprtotiorw  Committee  refected  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals 

The  supplsmentsi  desrly  violsted  section 
311(s)  of  the  Budget  Act.  It  pushes  Federal 
spending  higtwr  than  the  overall  amounts  es- 
trtjlishecl  for  budget  auttK>rity  and  outlays. 
Also,  ths  supplemental  violated  the  Budget 
Act  by  provldkig  more  budget  authority  than 
wnounts  sHocated  under  aectton  302(b). 

The  budget  resokition.  passed  wittxMt  the 
vole  of  any  House  RspubHcan: 

Frst.  did  not  meet  the  Qramm-Rudman 
target  after  the  Democrats  lepeatadhr  t>ashsd 
the  Presidsnt's  budget  for  not  doing  the  same; 


Second,  ueed  ODM  eoorwmic  projectiorw 
which  thsy  pronounced  as  phony;  and 

Third,  oonlsins  as  much  "blue  smoke  snd 
mirrors"  as  the  m^irity  ssid  the  PrssMsnf  s 

For  example,  in  agrteulture.  the  budget  reso- 
hjtton  csNs  for  $4.5  billion  ovsr  3  yews  while 
continuing  sNocated  advance  deficiency  pay- 
ments. Savings  of  thto  magnituds  couM  only 
be  achieved  two  ways:  through  k)an  asset 
salaa  or  from  one-time  savings  through  pre- 
psying  REA  gusrantaed  FFB  loana  But,  the 
chainnan  of  the  oommmse  said  he  oppoeed 


Other  proWema  include  the  repeated  waiv- 
ers of  the  Budget  Act  During  the  99lh  Con- 
grass,  ttwre  were  13  instsrtoes  in  which  aec- 
tton 31 1(s)  of  the  Budget  Act  was  waived.  As 
you  krtow.  section  311(a)  prohiiito  oonsider- 
stton  of  messures  incrsasing  spendbtg  above 
total  overall  budget  authority  and  outlay  ceil- 
ings, or  decreasing  reverHws  betow  ttw  floor 
set  in  the  budget  resolutton. 

I  oouM  gb  on  and  on.  We  have  different 
sets  of  ecommic  snd  progrsmmstk:  assump- 
ttons  that  lead  to  dHferent  defKit,  outlay,  and 
revenue  estimatea  We  must  cope  with  score- 
keeping  gimmicks  to  keep  appropriation  bills 
"under  budget"  Fleconcitstion  is  used  ss  a 
vehtoto  for  extraneous  provisions,  and  so 
forth. 

The  budget  resokitfor>— supposed  to  be 
passed  by  both  Houses  and  agreed  to  by  April 
15— is  2  months  late. 

We  have  yet  to  agree  to  a  budget  resohitmn 
snd  yet  we  sre  considsring  suthorizations  snd 
i^ipropriations  bMs.  What  does  thto  say  about 
the  budget  process? 

Appwently  the  House  Democrst  lesdership 
has  just  announced  sn  agreement  with  the 
Senate,  indtoating  that  a  budget  resolutton  has 
been  agreed  to.  At  tlie  same  time,  the  House 
Rules  Committee  siso  met  this  sftemoon  to 
pennit  s  njto  that  says  thst  the  House  passed 
budget  resokjtton  will  be  oonaidsred  adopted 
by  the  Congress  for  the  purpoees  of  the  Con- 
gressiortal  Budget  Act 

Thirtgs  srs  getting  curiouser  and  curtouser 
as  Alice  said  in  Wondariand.  It  appears  that 
the  right  hand  does  not  know  whst  the  left 
hand  is  doing.  In  sny  esse,  it  sppears  that  the 
Democrato  have  agreed  to  higher  taxes  snd 
tower  defense  sperxUng  without  consulting 
with  ttw  RepubMcarts.  So  what  else  is  new? 

Now  it  appears  we  may  have  a  budget  reso- 
hilton— maybe.  And  it  comes  sbout  2  months 
late. 

I  submK  that  the  time  for  budget  reform  is 
here.  In  fact  the  time  has  been  right  for  quite 
awhite.  It  is  vital  for  Members  on  both  sMes  of 
ttw  slsto  to  sit  down  snd  agree  to  some  furv 
damantai  reforms  on  the  budget  As  s 
msmber  of  ttw  Budget  Committee,  t  feel  espe- 
daly  compelled  to  push  for  rsform.  The 
system  is  broken,  and  it  needs  fbdng. 

Mr.  QALIEGLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  s  member 
of  the  freshmen  dass  of  the  100th  Congress. 
I  sm  pleased  to  pantoipate  in  thto  speclsl 
ordsr  on  the  fiscal  year  1968  budget  resoto- 
tton. 

Currently,  the  budget  reeokitton  to  2  months 
late.  The  House  hss  alrsady  passed  numer- 
ous Itocal  ymr  1986  authorizalton  biNs  without 
s  budget  reaolulton,  thua  numssltotliiu  nunwr- 
ous  watvars  of  the  Budget  Act  In  the  very 


near  future  we  will  begin  to  address  fiscal  year 
1968  appropriation  bilto,  and  again  we  win  be 
forced  to  include  numerous  waivers  to  the 
Budget  Act  Csssntially.  ttw  Houae  to  auttwriz- 
irx)  and  appropriating  taxpayers  dollars  for 
ftocirf  year  1968  without  the  benefit  of  the 
total  spendhig  guMsHnes  in  the  budget  resoki- 
tton.  Somettting  to  very  wrong  wMh  tfss  type  of 
budget  process,  wfwre  we  spend  wilitout  even 
knowing  wtry. 

The  breakdown  of  ttw  budget  process  dto 
not  start  ttito  year.  Since  1974.  Congress  has 
failed  to  erwct  ito  approprtottons  bMto  on  tirrw 
every  year  but  one.  In  1984  congressional 
delay  in  implemenling  the  budget  process 
forced  the  Government  to  shut  down  due  to 
lack  of  morwy.  In  1985,  Congress  was  forced 
to  pass  four  successive  stopgap  continuing 
resohjttons  for  fiscal  year  1966.  The  final  fiscal 
year  1986  budget  was  not  approved  until  a 
quarter  of  ttw  year  was  completed.  Finally,  in 
1986.  Congress  failed  to  pass  any  of  the  13 
approprtottora  bilto  on  time  and  was  forced  to 
wrap  them  all  togettwr  into  a  massive  omni- 
bus spending  bM.  Obvtously.  the  budget  proc- 
ess we  cunentiy  have  is  r>ot  working. 

Thto  year,  ttw  excuse  for  not  yet  passing  a 
budget  resokitton  again  stems  from  the  inatxl- 
ity  of  ttw  conferees  to  conw  to  agreement 
Part  of  the  problem  this  tirrw  revolves  around 
ttw  inckjston  of  some  $19  billion  in  new  taxes 
in  the  budget  resokitton.  I  have  taken  a 
pledge  not  to  vote  to  increase  income  taxes 
on  the  American  put>lk:  and  I  will  abide  by  ttwt 
ptedge. 

Regarding  the  tosue  of  budget  reform.  I 
have  cosporwored  House  Joint  Resokjtion 
143,  wtiich  proposes  an  anwrtdment  to  the 
Corwtitutton  to  provkte  that  expenditures  for  a 
fiscal  year  shall  neither  exceed  revenues  for 
such  fiscal  year  nor  19  percent  of  the  Nation's 
gross  natiorwl  product  for  the  last  calendar 
year  ending  beforo  the  beginning  of  such 
fiscal  year.  I  will  also  be  an  original  cosponsor 
on  s  bill  wtitoh  will  smend  the  Constitution  so 
that  total  outlays  for  any  fiscsl  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  level  of  esttrrwted  revenues  unless 
ttiioo  fifths  of  the  totsi  memberstiip  of  each 
Houae  of  Congress  approve  of  this  budget 
through  a  roHcaU  vote.  Although  I  oppose  the 
type  of  deficit  spending  thto  bin  proposes  to 
sNow  with  a  thrse-fifths  vote,  passage  of  thto 
amendment  wNI  at  least  force  each  Member 
to  take  a  dear  stsrvl  on  the  issue  of  deficit 


Today,  the  national  debt  of  the  United 
States  stands  at  $2.25  triNton.  a  tragic  legacy 
for  the  future  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  this 
great  country.  On  May  13. 1  voted  against  a  2- 
month  extenston  of  the  Federsl  debt  ceiling. 
because  t  felt  ttwt  it  was  an  invitation  for  con- 
tinued fiscal  irresponsibility.  I  am  also  an  origi- 
nsl  cosponsor  of  House  ResokJtion  166. 
which  vrouM  anrwnd  the  njles  of  the  Houss  of 
Representatives  to  require  s  two-thirds  vote 
on  legislatton  whtoh  increases  the  statutory 
limit  on  the  pubHc  debt  Unlees  significant  re- 
forms are  made  in  the  budget  process,  I  will 
continue  to  oppose  raising  the  pubKc  debt 
oeiHng  and  imposing  addHtonal  burdera  on  the 
backs  of  ttw  dtizerw  of  thto  country. 

In  conduaton.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  has 
two  tasks  before  it  in  the  srea  of  the  budget 
process.  First  we  must  get  a  budget  resoto- 
tion  to  the  ftoor  so  that  Members  can  make 
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vdaa  on  subsequent  auUiuitoabon 
and  approprtotion  blHs.  Second,  we  must 
tiegin  ttw  process  of  substantive  and  signMl> 
cant  reform  of  ttw  budget  piooeas  to  imIH 
some  fiscal  rasporwMRy  in  Congiesa.  To  do 
arty  leae  wouW  be  to  shirtc  our  duty  to  our  corv 
stituente  and  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  peopto  are  now  enjoying  ttw  longest 
economto  exparwton  since  Wortd  Wsr  N.  Snoa 
1982,  13  milKon  new  jobe  have  been  created, 
and  unemptoyment  has  roadwd  ito  lowest 
point  in  7  years.  Inflation  has  been  tamed,  and 
interest  rates  fwve  oorrw  down  to  wfwre  many 
more  Airwricans  can  now  purdwse  homes 
snd  other  consumer  items  ttwt  were  urvea- 
dwtito  a  few  years  sgo. 

Presklent  Reagan's  poiciee  of  tax  rate  cuto 
and  tax  reform  fwve  put  more  morwy  in  the 
pockete  of  American  citizens  wtiile  restoring 
faith  in  ttw  tax  system.  By  taking  ttw  yoke  of 
high  tax  rates  off  of  dttzens  and  businsas,  tlw 
adminisbation  has  unleeshed  ttw  remarfcsbto 
productive  power  of  the  American  ecommy. 

One  woukj  wonder,  ttwn.  wftwt  contrtbutton 
Congress  has  made  toward  ttvs  economto 
progress.  The  answer,  unforturwtely,  is  ttwt 
Congress  has  contrtouted  very  Mtie.  arxj  in 
fad  has  pursued  poficies  ttwt  threaten  ttw  ex- 
panston  now  underway.  From  years  of  busted 
budget  resototions  to  continued  vtolatiorw  of 
our  own  budget-rrwking  rules  and  doadtowis. 
Congress  has  seklom  penrwd  fiscal  resporwi- 
biiity.  Already  thto  year,  we  have  been  asked 
to  vote  on  ma^or  program  auttwxizatiorw  wittv 
out  knowing  what  the  fiscal  1988  budget  wH 
altow. 

Because  of  Congress'  unwillingness  to  face 
(to  budget  defkrtondes.  ttw  goal  of  readiing  a 
batonced  Federal  budget  which  to  dearly  sup- 
ported by  the  American  peopto.  has  been  re- 
peatedly postporwd  artd  ignored.  Our  commit- 
ment to  batondng  the  budget  by  1991,  em- 
bodtod  by  the  Granwn-Rudman-HoNings  togto- 
totion.  has  been  vtolated  by  using  sham  eco- 
nomic forecasting.  Thto  erwbies  Ckxigress  to 
say  ttw  budget  conforms  to  ttw  requirenwnte 
of  the  law  whie  knowing  full  weM  that  H  falto 
well  short  of  the  deficit  targets. 

Some  suggest  it  is  impoasibto  to  reach  a 
zero  deficit  by  reducing  spendbtg,  theretora, 
the  only  sokrtion  to  raise  taxea.  I  strongly  dis- 
agree. The  problem  to  not  ttwt  the  American 
peopto  pay  too  Nttte  in  taxes;  the  problem  to 
ttwt  the  Government  spends  too  much  of  our 
taxes  in  ttw  wrong  way. 

Reoentiy,  we  were  faced  with  the  need  to 
raise  the  Federal  dsbt  ceiling  in  order  to  avert 
a  governmental  shutdown.  Wliito  some  wished 
to  simply  raise  the  ceiling  once  again  wNhoul 
resporidbig  to  the  undertying  probtam.  Con- 
gress wisely  supported  those  wtw  insisted 
that  we  enad  meaningful  budget  rsform 
before  a  kmg-tarm  debt  ceMing  increase  to 


We  now  face  artother  vote  in  ind-Juiy  to 
rstoe  the  debt  ceiling.  It  is  cnidal  that  Con- 
gress use  thto  time  wisely  to  enad  meaningful 
refonn  of  ito  budget  making  process,  so  that 
we  wm  have  ttw  tooto  necesssry  to  craft  rs- 
sponsibto  budgets.  We  must  took  toward  put- 
ting new  teeth  into  (3ramin-Rudman-Hollnga, 
whtoh.  like  it  or  not  is  ttw  best  hope  in  years 
for  estaUtohing  fiscal  restrsint  We  must  agree 
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biilMOl  ol  our  flHil  pot**.  And  ««  mm  t^ 

itouriy  ooraldar  wtMtfwr  w*  •houM  Mrttnd  ttw 
budB*!  cycto  to  mow  t«on  1  y«».  tMtk*  nmt 
do  much  to  brtng  ooraMMwy  to  program 


Bui  w»«»  biidBOt  '•torn  to  niBiMtiy  to 
bring  ontor  and  prwicMbili^  to  ttw  budg^ 
■iiooiM.  «M  M  racogntw  Vwt  K  cannot  do 
iitMt  to  imm  wiBiMiry  W  «>•  ar>  to  tuiWi  ow 
,„pqf«tliyy  to  Mw  pMpto-  Thai  to,  no 
•nouni  ol  budgtuiy  ratom  g«i  er««o  «>• 
«■  •«  to  iniJiM^  N  «•  «•  to  mate  Iho 
(Moil  «*olc«  and  baianoa  •»  budgat  Itto 
cniotal  ttwi  «•  mualar  Via  dtodplna  naadad 
to  iMto  ttw  raqulrad  tpandkig  radueltona. 
JuM  aa  Amartcw)  lan*M  muat  radaflno  ttiair 
pitariiaa  (rem  tbna  to  Ifena  and  adM*  *^ 
HMndkig  pMama.  Congraaa.  at  cuatodton  of 
•w  Fadarri  budgat.  cannot  oondnua  to  apand 
funda  ttwt  «M  do  not  h«««. 

NoMng  Huatralaa  Congwaa'  umoMngnaaa 
to  ffltfta  ttwaa  haid  dwtoaa  battar  than  Ka  ra- 
fuari  to  anad  a  balvwad  budgat  amandmant 
-ma  rakatf  aaya  toudhf  and  daarty  ttwt  wa  do 
not  hava  ttta  ««  to  batanoa  ttw  budgat.  I  ba- 
toM  •win  wa  cannot  And  ma  «(■.  ttta  Amart- 
cw  paopto  wM  impoaa  II  i<Mn  ua.  Alroady^ 
9laCa  lagtotorturaa  hawa  anadad  raaoMlona 
ctfing  lor  a  ConaMultonal  Convantlon  to  pn>- 
poaa  a  balwiriail  budgai  awandmani  to  ttw 
ConaMMoa  TMa  artaoidtoanf  alap  to  being 


oommmaaa  hava  a  tondancy  to  aimply  advo- 
oMaa  bt«*al  Incraaaa  aaoh  yaar  m  almoat 
al  Fadaral  pregrama  and  alow  Iha  apprapda- 
tona  oommNlaaa  to  malta  «w  tough  dactotona 
rMVdbig  aclutf  apandtog  cuta  and  raAJO- 
Hona.  Aa  a  maiMbar  of  «w  Education  and 
labv  Conwnmaa.  I  balava  ttwt  ttw  aaaiaat 
way  to  damonolrala  tha  probtom  to  to  took  at 


pMpla  hava  loat  faMh  m  Congraaa'  ab«y  to 

doViaiob. 
In  M«ch  olthto  yaar.  tha  Montana  Houaa  ol 

ni|]iMiiilaMiiia  paaaad  a  conatHullonal  oon- 
«mlion  raaokiHon.  \MNh  tha  aupport  d  many 
cotaiqin.  I  cuwdhialad  a  campaign  to  M 
tha  Montana  LagtoMura  know  ol  our  strong 
support  for  thto  maaaura.  Bacauaa  tha  U.S. 
Conywa  haa  fated  m  Ns  raaponaMRy.  tha 
Amartcan  paopla  now  dapand  on  tha  State 
togtolaluraa  aa  tha  forum  in  which  thair  daaira 
for  a  brtwcail  budgai  pmMon  can  Nna«y 
baooma  tha  law  ol  tha  tand. 

I  flmHy  batova  thai  11  Congraaa  conlinuaa  to 
duck  thto  toaua.  mora  Stato  lagtalakgaa  ara 
going  to  laka  up  tha  toaua.  and  we  may  wa« 
ind  ouraalvaa  wNh  tha  IM  Conalttuttonal  Con- 
vanlton  in  200  year*.  Stato  and  tocai  govem- 
menla  muat  balanoe  their  budgets,  as  muat 
AmaricMi  lOTiaa,  and  tha  Federal  Qovanv 
mant  ahoukt  do  no  toaa. 

Mr.  BALLENQER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congraee 
haa  the  sartaua  reaponsMWy  ol  daelng  with 
vital  toauea  ollmportonoe  to  the  welfare  ol  our 
HaMon.  None  to  mora  important  than  conlrot- 
■ng   Federal   apandtog   and  etminaling   our 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  a  great  many 
I  for  and  sokjtkins  to  the  escetating  ax- 
and  huge  deflcits.  There  sre  no 
ers.  But  if  Congrees  coukl  concan- 
IraM  and  improve  only  s  lew  arsas.  our 
budgat  prooaes  wouW  be  in  better  shape. 

Looking  ctoeely  at  the  skucture  ol  Con- 
yeee.  I  bslewe  the  beet  pleoe  to  begin  reform 
to  wtwre  moot  ol  the  w«k  ol  Congrees  to 
done— in  commUlee.  N  to  the  lespoi^sfcty  ol 
each  oommWae  in  Congrees  to  detennine  re- 
tfalk:  pubfc  polcy  baaed  on  lair  and  rasistlc 
lawato  ol  spendtog.  Unlortunately.  authortzing 


One  of  the  first  b«s  oonsidsrad  and  rsport- 
ed  by  the  Educatton  and  Labor  CommMee 
WW  the  educatton  and  taining  sactton  of  H.R. 
3.  the  omr*us  trade  bM.  Whte  I  commend 
the  commMae  for  its  work  to  proAioe  a  hipar- 
ttowi  trade  package,  in  order  to  eneura  sup- 
port for  tf  skfae  and  Members,  a  torge 
number  of  aduoaion  propoaato  ware  mckided 
that  seemed  to  be  more  ol  a  "wtoh  Hst"  of 
Weaa  rather  thwi  oonebuctlwe  stsps  to  abate 
the  trade  citoto. 

I  stronfl^  aupport  secttons  ol  the  trade  bM 
dewolad  to  helping  our  bslsaguerert  textile 
«id  ftjmNure  IndueWes  and  the  Educatton  and 
Labor  CommMae's  worker  readjustment  in- 
oanHwaa.  I  take  exoepton  wNh  certain  provi 
stons  in  thto  bM  that  create  unnscsesary  pro- 
(^«na  that  only  increase  Federal  spendtog 
wid  add  to  our  deActt. 

Prasuming  the  Senate  passes  legtolation.  a 
ujiiference  commWae  works  out  a  oompro- 
mtoe  end  the  authortiatton  laveto  are  ap- 
proved by  the  ApproprtoMon  CommHlaa,  the 
budgat  auVtodty  for  the  trade  bM  to  aaUmatad 

to  be  t2.04  biWon.  Of  thto,  $1.3  biWon  Is  au- 
thorind  tor  the  educatton  and  tobor  section  of 
thto  bM.  A  total  ol  $400  million  in  authoriza- 
ttona  tor  "extra"  congresstonal  spendtog  to 
created  tor  new  educatton  programa.  The  au- 
IfMUaltene  mctode  $325  mlMon  lor  13  eto- 
mentary.  secondary,  and  vocattonal  eckjcetton 
pro(r«ns  and  S17S  mMton  for  10  poataacond- 
«y  educatton  programs.  Many  of  theae  pro- 
grwna  ware  reauthortzed  by  the  School  Im- 
prowament  Actor  may  aiready  be  carried  out 
under  current  law. 

It  to«)«bdk:atton  d  oversight  and  reapon- 
skMty  to  add  proytoions  that  incraaea  Federal 
apendtog  without  s  ciaar  and  defined  need. 
No  one  can  convince  me  that  each  and  every 
provtoton  of  the  educatton  sectton  ol  the  trade 
bM  to  equeNy  deeerving  ol  Incraesed  aulhor*- 
zalion  and  ^iproprlatton.  Rather  than  blindly 
going  forth  with  massive  spending  of  thto 
nature.  I  think  the  prudent  chotoe  wouM  be  to 
determine  the  need  and  vakie  of  each  educa- 
tton program  before  rushing  to  inckida  the 
progrwna  In  a  bin  destined  to  pass  the  House. 

Another  example  of  the  unattractive  nature 
of  authortzattons  was  evident  during  the 
debate  on  H.R.  1451.  the  OWer  Amencans 
Act  Thto  bill  called  for  a  Wenfcet  5-pmcent  irv 
creaae  in  each  ol  the  veer's  authortzabons  for 
programa  to  assial  sentor  citizens.  White  it  to 
poeatote  that  theee  mcraeaae  wouW  be  appro- 
priate, the  ^)proprtottone  procaea  rather  then 
the  authortzattons  wM  determine  the  level  of 
fundtog  for  theee  programs. 

Thto  yaw,  the  auttx>rizabon  for  the  Otoer 
Americans  Act  was  $1.24  billion  white  $1.05 
bMion  was  actually  appropriated.  I  betove  H  to 
tteceptlve  and  unfair  to  establah  authortzatton 
teveto  that  Congress  wM  not  spproach  in  tha 


and  reaaonabte  authortzatton  tovato  was  de- 
baled.  Rather  than  culling  or  increasing  au- 
thortzalton  levels,  thto  amendment  sought  to 
each  progrwn  and  eetabltoh  tondtog 
Jwt  ware  based  on  actual  need  and 

spandtog.  But  rather  than  support  re- 

sponsMe  pubic  poicy.  the  Congrees  chose  to 
ctoee  Ka  eyee  and  deleat  thto  antendment  En- 
ga(^  in  sublte  deoeptton  of  setting  authori- 
zation teveto  tttet  hoM  out  a  Mae  hope  to  not 
)uat  bad  potcy.  rather,  it  comee  ctoee  to  being 
a  cruel  hoax. 

Obvtously,  there  ara  otfwr  ratomw  naadad 
to  improve  our  budgat  prooeas.  such  aa  a 
crackdown  on  budgai  act  waivers,  dtooourag- 
ing  omntxjs  continuing  reaoMtons.  approving 
a  ma-Hem  veto  and  raaloring  some  type  ol 
automatic  sequeetralton.  Only  wHh  a  combina- 
tton  of  reforms  can  we  achieve  success. 

E««er  today.  I  Joined  231  of  my  colteagues 
In  introducing  s  beianoed  budget  amendment 
Thto  represents  ovenwhekning  support  for 
Congress  to  ad  more  ftocaHy  responstote.  But 
to  achieve  the  type  of  reforms  that  are 
needed  to  make  our  budget  proceea  wori(.  I 
believe  the  biggest  change  wW  have  to  come 
from  within  the  Congress.  We.  in  the  Con- 
gress, have  the  power  and  ability  to  bring 
order  and  efficiency  to  the  handling  of  our  Na- 
tton's  money.  Congress  must  overcome  the 
internal  problems  and  do  what  is  necessary  to 
achieve  ftocal  responsibility.  As  thto  n  the  his- 
torical lOOIh  Corigreaa  of  tha  United  States, 
now  shouW  be  ttw  time  to  make  tough  deci- 
sions necessary  to  get  our  home  in  order  and 
put  it  on  a  sound  financial  footing. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Coom).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  nUnols  [Mr.  HAsnar]  haa  ex- 
pired. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevlouB  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Swihball] 
Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

[Mr.  SWINDALL  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  wUl  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extensions  of  RemariLS.] 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Oihgiucb] 
Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

[Mr.  GINGRICH  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


CXving  commMee  snd  Itoor  oonekteratton, 
m\  wnendment  that  sought  to  eetabltoh  fair 


WE       HAVE       REACHED       BREAK 

POINT.      DECISION      TIME      ON 

THE  BUDOETT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ktl]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KTL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Dnnrr  Hastkrt.  for  scheduling  this 
special  order  today  on  the  budget 
process.  It's  especially  timely. 

Just  this  week.  In  his  address  to  the 
Nation,  the  President  renewed  his  call 
for   budget   reform.   He   pointed  out 


that  "If  our  budget  reduction  efforts 
are  not  consistent  and  credible,  we  will 
be  sending  signals  all  over  the  world 
that  the  economy  is  in  trouble  again." 

He  summarized  the  situation  in  a 
nutshell— "we've  reached  break  point; 
decision  time."  Indeed,  we  have.  The 
budget  process  is  broken.  Deficits  are 
continuing.  We  need  action  now. 

We  have  had  only  one  balanced 
budget  since  1960.  That  is  a  disgrace. 

Since  the  Budget  Act  became  law  in 
1974.  we  have  had  to  raise  the  debt 
ceiling  every  year,  and  have  failed  to 
enact  our  appropriations  bills  on  time 
every  year  but  one.  That,  too.  is  a  dis- 
grace. 

Last  year.  Congress  failed  to  enact 
any  of  the  regular  13  appropriations 
bills,  and  instead  enacted  a  $500  bil- 
lion continuing  resolution— the  largest 
spending  bill  in  our  history.  That  is 
more  than  a  disgrace.  That  is  an  abdi- 
cation of  responsibility. 

The  Arizona  Republic,  in  its  June  15 
edition,  ran  two  editorials  that  are  ap- 
propriate here,  and  I  would  ask  that 
they  be  Included  in  the  RacoRO  at  this 
point  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 
Dbtault  op  Cohorbss 

Although  It  took  the  U.S.  government  two 
centuries— encompssslns  four  major  wars 
and  the  Great  Depreaston— to  accumulate 
the  first  trillion  dollars  of  national  Indebt- 
edness, in  Just  the  last  six  years  alone  Con- 
gress has  rung  up  the  second  trillion  and 
DOW  to  halfway  toward  $3  trillion. 

That  dubious  mark  was  reached  without 
fanfare,  much  leas  public  attention,  last 
month,  wlien  Congress  routinely  voted  to 
raise  the  nati(»ua  debt  ceUlng  to  a  stagger- 
ing $2.6  trillion— a  federal  lOU  of  more  than 
$11,300  for  every  man.  woman  and  child  in 
America. 

But  instead  of  ralstng  the  roof  in  disgust 
over  the  outrageous  national  debt,  the 
100th  Congress,  like  so  many  before  It,  only 
offers  more  of  the  same:  more  taxes— $137 
billion  proposed  over  the  next  four  years— 
and  even  more  spending— a  budget  plan  ex- 
ceeding Its  self-imposed  Oramm-Rudman 
deficit-reduction  limit  by  more  than  $40  bU- 
Uon. 

Anyone  who  still  has  any  doubts  that 
excess  and  Irresponsible  spending  by  Con- 
gress is  the  root  cause  of  the  nation's  stag- 
gering indebtedness  has  only  to  track  the 
fiscal  disaster  left  in  the  wake  of  the  out-of- 
oontrol  concessional  spending  Juggernaut 
during  the  pest  six  years. 

While  federal  revenues  tiave  increased  by 
$30  bilUon  since  1981- a  rate  of  Increase 
more  than  four  times  that  of  Inflation— 
spoiding  tias  soared  by  more  than  $140  bU- 
lion  during  the  same  period. 

Arguments  to  the  contrary  aside,  if  tax  in- 
creases could  erase  the  deficit,  the  budget 
would  have  l>een  baUuiced  long  ago. 

Simply  stated,  our  elected  federal  repre- 
sentatives liave  collectively  and  deUt>erately 
turned  their  t>acks  on  sensible  financial  ac- 
countability. Never  having  met  a  special  in- 
terest it  didn't  like.  Congress  has  returned 
time  and  Ume  again  to  the  taxpayers  to  feed 
Its  insatiable  q>endlng  appetite. 

The  average  $300  billion  aimual  budget 
deficit  run  up  during  the  past  five  years 
offer  grim  testimony  to  the  power-hungry 
politicians'  unbridled  fiscal  profligacy. 


The  100th  Congress,  despite  aU  the  self- 
serving  rhet<Hte.  has  done  nothing  but  malte 
matters  worse.  Since  it  convened  in  Janu- 
ary, Congress  has  voted  to  override  two 
presidential  vetoes  of  multibillion-doUar, 
budget-busting  bills,  and  now  to  considering 
passage  of  a  $9.4  liillion  ^propriations  bill 
containing  fuiuUng  for  such  louwrtant  mat- 
ters as  a  luttional  weed  center,  raises  for  fed- 
eral workers  and  sweeter  subsidies  for  l>ee- 
keepers. 

Congress'  inability  to  control  Its  spending 
habits  already  has  caused  an  untold  amount 
of  damage  to  the  luttional  economy  in  the 
form  of  potential  resources  now  l>eing  di- 
verted to  satisfy  the  tremendous  costs  of 
government  and  the  resulting  massive  inter- 
est payments  on  the  over-expanding  nation- 
al debt 

The  longer  our  elected  representatives  fail 
to  find  the  courage  to  change  their  Irre- 
sponsible ways,  the  longer— and  more 
dearly— well  all  have  to  pay. 

Em>  BososT  Act  CRAaASB 

"Budget  process?  It's  more  like  a  magic 
show:  It's  a  wink  and  a  blinlt,  and  smoke  and 
mirrors  and  pulling  rabbits  out  of  hats.  But 
almost  all  that  ever  comes  up  are  designs  to 
hide  increases  for  special  interests." 

President  Reagan's  accurate  description  of 
the  federal  budgetary  process  paints  a  dis- 
appointing and  disturbing  picture  of  how 
Congress  mishandles  the  nation's  finances 
today  under  authwity  of  the  1974  Budget 
Act.  which  was  designed,  ironically  enough 
by  Congress  Itself,  to  produce  "timely  snd 
responsible"  budgets. 

The  budgetary  record  since  then  also  says 
volumes  about  the  ongoing  and  ever-more- 
ridictilous  congressional  charade.  Consider 

Since  the  Budget  t>ecame  law,  Congress 
has  t>een  forced  to  raise  the  national  debt 
ceiling  each  year  and  has  failed  to  enact  its 
appropriations  bills  on  time  every  year  but 
one. 

During  the  past  seven  years.  Congress  en- 
acted appropriations  bills  exceeding  its  own 
"ceiling"  by  an  average  of  $25  billion. 

In  1985.  Congress  passed  four  consecutive 
"stopgap"  spending  measures  because  it  was 
uiuble  to  approve  a  budget  plan  until  a 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  already  had  been 
completed. 

In  19Sa,  Congress  failed  to  pass  any  of  the 
13  appropriations  bills,  and  instead  ap- 
proved a  year-ending  $500  billion  continuing 
resolution. 

Thto  year.  Congress  has  blatantly  demon- 
strated it  has  no  intention  of  complying 
with  its  own  Oramm-Rudman  deficit-reduc- 
tion limits,  and  proposes  to  raise  taxes  in- 
stead. 

From  staggering  increases  in  national  in- 
debtedness to  multibillion-dollar  budget 
deficits  to  the  continuing  approval  of  pork- 
barrel  projects,  it's  clear  the  budgetary 
process  not  only  is  out  of  kilter,  but  totally 
tmworkable  when  let  solely  in  congressional 
hands. 

Short  of  a  balanced-budget  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  the  only  hope  for  success 
in  the  battle  against  red  Ink  rests  with  re- 
storing at  least  some  balance  between  the 
president  and  Congress  on  budgetary  mat- 
ters. 

Aside  from  conveying  line-item  veto  power 
to  the  president— a  valid  but  politically  im- 
ponilde  solution— the  first  step  Congress 
could  take  to  restore  some  measure  of  fiscal 
integrity  would  t>e  to  strengthen  the  presi- 
dent's rescission  authority  by  requiring  a 
vote  for  or  against  a  particular  program's 
funding  level. 


Currently,  presidential 
quests  to  cancel  or  reduce  unnecessary  pro- 
gram funding— are  simply  ignored  by  Con- 
gress. During  the  last  three  years  alooe. 
President  Reagan  has  issued  more  than  400 
rescissions  with  potential  savings  of  $18  bO- 
lion.  Congress  lias  not  voted  on  even  one. 

Two  other  procedural  ref  onns— penallatnc 
the  use  of  catch-all  ctmtinulng  resolotUns 
and  ad(4>tion  of  a  multiyear  budget  cycle- 
could  go  a  long  way  toward  restoring  some 
degree  of  legitimacy  to  the  Inidgetary  proc- 
ess. 

If  continuing  resolutions  were  limited  to 
the  previous  year's  spending  levels— as  was 
originally  Intoided  In  the  Budget  Act— Con- 
gress would  at  least  have  some  Incentive  to 
get  its  Imdgetary  work  done  on  time.  A  two- 
year  budget  cycle  not  only  would  make  it 
more  difficult  for  Congress  to  project  illuso- 
ry savings,  but  it  also  would  allow  more  gov- 
enmiental  planning  and  purchasing  effi- 
dency. 

As  It  to  now,  the  Budget  Act  to  a  poorly 
played  out  charade.  The  sorry  performance 
is  costing  us  all  too  much. 

The  editorials  note  Congress  abdica- 
tion of  responsibility  and  address 
three  possible  reforms  with  respect  to 
Presidential  rescissions,  the  use  of  con- 
tinuing  resolutions,  and  the  use  of  a 
multiyear  budgeting  process. 

Last  month,  we  passed  up  a  golden 
opporttmity  to  do  something  meaniiic- 
ful  about  our  national  debt  and  the 
broken  budget  process.  We  were  about 
to  hit  the  debt  celling.  Rather  than 
addressing  the  problem  and  using  the 
opi>ortunity  to  reform  the  budget 
process.  Congress  and  the  President 
chose  to  simply  raise  the  ceiling  and 
congratulate  themselves  for  averting  a 
catastrophe  in  the  financial  maiitets. 
Obviously,  failure  to  raise  the  debt 
ceiling  might  have  caused  the  Govern- 
ment to  default  on  its  obligations. 

But  we  will  never  solve  the  problem 
by  simply  voting  to  incur  more  debt. 
We  have  to  restrain  spending  before 
we  reach  the  debt  celling.  We  have  to 
reform  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess. And.  we  need  constitutional  limi- 
tations on  spending,  as  well  as  a  line- 
item  veto  amendment. 

I  did  not  support  the  debt  celling  ex- 
tension last  month,  and  I  will  oiH>ose 
it  each  and  every  time  until  the 
budget  process  is  reformed  and  we 
repair  the  Oramm-Rudman  deficit  re- 
duction law  which  has  been  crippled 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  We  will  en- 
counter the  debt  celling  again  on  July 
17.  That,  in  my  opinion,  is  reckoning 
day.  It's  time  for  us  to  say  "no"  to 
more  debt— and  to  more  deficit  spend- 
ing. 

Our  leadership.  Bob  Michel  and 
Tremt  Lott,  has  charged  a  number  of 
task  forces  with  the  responsibility  for 
working  up  a  responsible  set  of  re- 
forms that  we  might  consider  when 
the  next  debt  increase  reaches  the 
floor.  They  are  expected  to  include  a 
Oramm-Rudman  fix,  and  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  rules  of  the  House 
and  the  Budget  Act  to  Improve  compli- 
ance and  encourage  fiscal  restraint. 


^^^m.T^  B  CCC*r\KT  AID  C/^rkB  fk UOI  TCK 
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We  wmn  denied  en  opportunity  to 
vote  OB  a  rtmllar  eat  of  ref  onus  when 
we  took  up  the  budget  reaolutlon  In 
AprfL  Tlw  Amertcan  people  deeerve  to 
have  tlw  reforma  oooaldered.  and  the 
noifc  eipedltloui  meana  of  aoconpllah- 
ttm  th*^  1>  throush  the  deM  oeillnc 
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BMkte  budget  ref onni  we  have  had 
opportunlttoa  already  this  ■eerirw  to 
cot  ■pwM"»*t  tmn  varknis  authorisa- 
tion and  appropriatloaa  bOla.  When 
the  supplemental  came  before  ua.  I 
Joined  a  number  of  my  coUeaguea  in 
offering  amendments  to  lave  the  tax- 
payers some  money.  We  dldnt  always 
sueoeed  In  getting  the  amendmenU 
passed.  But  we  did  succeed  tn  putting 
Members  on  record  for  their  votes  on 
spending.  I  hope  the  electorate  will 
use  those  votea  to  hold  their  Members 
accountable  at  the  polls. 

Most  important,  we  need  a  constitu- 
tional fix  to  stop  what  the  Prealdent 
termed  in  his  speech  "all  the  delays 
and  missrrt  deadlines  and  broken  com- 
mitments." Congress  has  proven  that 
It  cannot  be  trusted  to  balance  the 
budget.  We  need  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  ConsUtution  to 
force  Congress  hand. 

Earlier  thla  year.  I  introduced  a  bal- 
anced budget/Fedieral  spending  limit 
amendment.  House  Joint  Resolution 
14S.  which  would  manrtatie  a  balanced 
budget  beginning  in  fiscal  year  IMl. 
the  year  we  expect  to  hit  aero  deficit 
under  Oramm-Rudman;  and  limit  Fed- 
eral ipfTM««*g  to  no  nM>re  than  19  per- 
cent of  ONP.  The  amendment  is 
unique  in  that  It  seta  an  absolute  limit 
on  the  amount  Congress  can  spend.  As 
I  said,  it  limits  spoidlng  to  no  more 
Xh^n  19  percent  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct. That  is  the  level  of  spending  we 
would  have  today  if  we  balanced  the 
budget  without  a  tax  increase.  It  Is 
also  more  in  line  with  historic  revenue 
levels. 

For  at  least  the  past  15  years,  reve- 
nue has  grown  commensurate  with 
ONP— it  has  been  and  remains  about 
19  percent  of  ONP.  Spending,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  ballo(»]ed  to  almost  24 
percent  of  ONP.  So  It  is  spending,  not 
revenues,  that  must  be  addressed. 

The  spending  limit  will  work.  It 
works  at  the  State  level.  In  fact,  we 
have  such  a  limit  in  Ariaona.  The  line- 
Item  veto  has  also  proven  itself  at  the 
State  leveL  The  Prealdent  has  request- 
ed both  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
and  a  llne-iton  veto  amendment.  We 
should  give  him  both. 

We  cannot  continue  to  put  off  action 
untfl  another  day.  The  burden  of  debt 
wll  damage  the  economy  and  threaten 
future  American  generatlona.  I  hope 
this  body  will  have  the  courage  to  ad- 
dress the  deficiencies  In  the  budget 
process  and  start  to  say  "no"  to  all  of 
the  special  Interests.  As  the  President 
has  said,  it's  time  to  be  concerned 
about  the  family  budget.  The  Interests 


of  the  taxpayers  should  always  be 
foremost  in  our  minds. 

oaoss 

Mr.  HASTKRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KTL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HAST131T.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  E^ieaker.  I  appreciate  the  time 
and  the  effort  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  freahman  class  have  ctHne  forward 
with  to  put  forward  their  views  and 
their  concerns,  concerns  that  we  share 
with  the  American  people,  concerns. 
Mr.  E^eaker,  that  really  the  American 
people  had  when  they  elected  Mem- 
bers to  serve  in  this  Ccmgress. 

As  we  have  a  time  now  that  we  re- 
flect back  to  what  the  guidelines  and 
what  the  goals  and  what  the  agenda 
was  for  those  people  who  put  together 
this  first  C<mgress  aOO  years  ago.  we 
think  that  maybe  some  of  those  goals 
and  values  and  plain  old  shrewdness 
should  be  revisited,  and  in  the  next 
month  and  certainly  In  the  next  sever- 
al months  we  will  be  spending  time  as 
a  class  and  as  a  Congress  looking  at 
those  values,  looking  at  what  the 
American  people  are  sajrlng  should  be 
done,  the  85  percent  of  the  people  who 
think  that  this  budget  should  be  bal- 
anced, and  we  are  going  to  be  working 
with  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  have  a  Joint 
effort,  and  we  need  to  reach  hands 
across  these  aisles  so  that  these  types 
of  goals  can  be  achieved.  Most  of  all. 
the  people  in  this  country  need  to  be 
responsible,  too,  and  understand  that 
when  you  start  to  balance  the  budget, 
there  are  some  tough  things  that  have 
to  be  done.  There  have  to  be  cuts. 
There  has  to  be  some  real  responsibil- 
ity when  it  comes  to  spending  tax  dol- 
lars. 

So  I  appreciate  my  colleagues  spend- 
ing their  time  and  sharing  their  con- 
cerns, and  we  will  be  talking  to  people 
in  the  next  3  and  4  months  to  know 
what  their  ideas  are  and  know  what 
their  values  are,  and  know  what  their 
plans  are  for  the  destiny  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  KTL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  once  again 
conmiend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  HAsmrl,  for  his 
dedication  to  this  extremely  important 
cause,  and  his  fine  work  in  putting  to- 
gether this  special  order  so  that  we 
could  all  be  here  this  evening  to  ad- 
dress this  critical  issue  before  our 
Natlon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


June  17.  1987 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  ORANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  foUowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HASTOtT)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Lkacb  of  Iowa,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  OmoaxcH.  for  60  minutes  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoAKixT)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous materlaL) 

Mr.  AixxiOiDBR.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoHTOOMSKT.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  TAUzn.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amnnmo.  for  5  minutea,  today. 

Mr.  Pamxtta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Boifsa  of  Tennessee,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marlcs  and  include  extraneous  materi- 
al:) 

Bdr.  Ktl.  for  30  minutes,  today. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCES 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  BomoB  of  Michigan  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FoLXT)  for  June  16,  June 
17,  and  June  18.  on  account  of  illness. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

TUlx.  OiutAif,  Immediately  following 
the  vote  on  House  Resolution  196 
today. 

Mr.  RiDOK.  in  support  of  HJl.  281  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  PORTKR.  In  opposition  to  HJl. 
281  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

Mr.  DcLat,  in  opposition  to  H.R.  281 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  FiXLDS,  in  opposition  to  H.R.  281 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Ownra  of  New  York,  in  support 
of  HJl.  281  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

Mr.  OsxasTAX,  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  vote  on  final  passage  of  HJl. 
281  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hastkkt)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Packako. 

Mr.  HlTLKT. 

Mr.  Oallbolt. 
Mr.  Baoham. 

Mr.  LUKORBH. 

Mr.  Drxixr  of  California. 

Mr.  DAinmfKTXR. 

Mr.  KoLBX. 

Mr.  OsKAS  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CuifaxR. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Moaklxt)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Howard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carsix. 

Illr.  BlAIf  JORSKI. 

B^.  Rox. 


Mr.  Asrar. 

Mr.  BoHiOR  of  Michigan  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fazio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dtsoh. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Stokb  In  two  instancea. 

Mr.  Orat  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Lxvnfx  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  HAMILTOIf . 

Mr.  Wkiss. 
Mr.  Okthardt. 
Mr.  Feioham. 

Mr.  MOMTOOMBRT. 

Mr.  Trazlbl 

Mr.  Towns. 

Mr.  LiPiif SKI. 

Mr.  MASTtifiz. 

Mr.  Brtaitt. 

Mr.  Bosco. 

Mr.  KosniATXR. 

Mr.  NowAK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Faumtrot. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

tSx.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  Joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker 

HJ.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate June  19,  1987.  as  "American 
Ooq>el  Arts  Day." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  41  minutes 
pjn.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday,  June  18.  1987,  at 
10 


EXECUTIVE  COMBffUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1623.  A  letter  from  the  AssisUnt  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  trmiumitting 
the  selected  acqulsitton  reports  (SARsl  for 
Peacekeeper  and  Rail  Oarrlson  Programs, 
which  were  excluded  from  the  IiCarch  sub- 
mission of  December  31,  IMS  BARS  (Ex. 
Com.  No.  791);  also  Included  are  the  SAR 
summary  tables  for  both  the  December  31, 
19841  and  MATcb  31,  1987  quarters,  pursuant 
to  10  UAC.  34X2;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1623.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmlttins 
notlficaUon  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  letter(s)  of  offer  to  Canada 
for  defense  articles  and  aenrioes  estimated 
to  cost  $23  mUllon  (Transmittal  No.  87-36). 
pursuant  to  33  DAC.  3776(b):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreisn  Affairs. 

1634.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security   Assistance   Asency,    transmitting 


notification  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  letteris)  of  offer  to  (Canada 
for  defense  articles  and  services  estimated 
to  cost  $31  mllUon  (Trsosmlttal  No.  87-37), 
pursuant  to  23  X3S.C.  3776(b):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1635.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Department's  Office 
of  Inspector  General  for  the  period  October 
1, 1986  throu|9i  March  31, 1987,  pursuant  to 
6  n.S.C.  app.  (Inspector  Oeneral  Act  of 
1978)  5(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment OperatlonB. 

1636.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportaticm,  transmitting  copies 
of  two  reports,  the  "Status  of  the  Nation's 
Highways:  Conditions  and  Performance", 
and  the  "Eighth  Annual  Report  on  the 
Highway  Bridge  Replacement  and  Rehabili- 
tation Program",  ptusuant  to  23  UJB.C. 
307(e).  33  UAC.  144(i);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportatiim. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILUS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
CHerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  <m  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Supplemental  report  on 
HJl.  1315  (Rept.  100-90,  Pt.  3).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Woriu  and  Transportation.  HJl.  11.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Independent  Safety  Board  Act  of 
1974  to  authorise  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1987,  1988,  and  1969,  and  for  other 
purposes:  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  100- 
158,  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  R06TENK0W8K1:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  HJl.  1730.  A  biU  to  re- 
place the  existing  AFDC  program  with  a 
new  Family  Support  Program  which  empha- 
sises work,  child  support,  and  need-based 
family  support  supplements,  to  amend  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  encourage 
and  assist  needy  children  and  parents  under 
the  new  program  to  obtain  the  education, 
training,  and  employment  needed  to  avoid 
long-term  welfare  dependence,  and  to  make 
other  necessary  improvements  to  assure 
that  the  new  program  will  be  more  effective 
tn  achieving  its  objectives:  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  100-159,  Pt  1).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs:  H.R.  1744.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  to 
extend  the  authorisation  for  the  Historic 
PreservaUon  Fund  (Rept.  100-160).  Re- 
ferred to  the  C!ommittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
2480.  A  bill  to  extend  temporarily  the  gov- 
eming  international  fishery  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  100-161).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BEVILL:  CkMXunlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions. HJl.  3700.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  energy  and  water  development  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1988, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  100-163).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
OR  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJl. 
1633.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
system  of  liability  and  compensation  for  oQ 
q»iU  damage  and  removal  costs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
100-163,  Pt  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DERRICK  C^ommittee  on  Rules.  H. 
Res.  197.  Resolution  implementing  budget 
procedures  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  fiscal  year  1988  (Rept  100-164).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BEVILL: 
H.R.  3700.  A  bill  making  appropriatkms 
for  energy  and  water  development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1988,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas): 
HJl.  3701.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  remove  certain 
contract  duration  and  right  of  first  refusal 
requirements;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BRUCE: 
HJl.  3703.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C^ode  of  1086  to  provide  that  Indi- 
vidualB  who  separ»ted  from  service  on  ac- 
count of  early  retiremmt  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1966  will  be  exempt  from  the  srtrtlttonal  tax 
on  early  distributions  from  qualified  retire- 
ment plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  BYRON: 
HJl.  3703.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  include  clothing  and  textile  sup- 
plies in  the  industry  categories  to  which  the 
set-aside  programs  established  under  such 
act  apply;  to  the  0>mmlttee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness.   

By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER: 
HJl.  2704.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  bonds  payable  tn  gold  coin;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Flnanoe  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DAUB  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire): 
HJl.  3705.  A  bill  to  amend  the  immigra- 
tion and  Nattooality  Act  to  limit  effectively 
to  535,000  the  niunber  of  aliens  who  may  ac- 
quire lawful  permanent  residence  tn  the 
United  States  in  any  fiscal  year  as  special 
immigrants,  «t»«»<««Ht»»j.  relatives,  and  pref er- 
iaot  immigrants;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOUNARI: 
HJl.  3706.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  that  airilne 
passengers  be  given  adequate  notice  of 
delays,  cancellations,  and  changes  in  sched- 
uled stops  of  flights,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  RIDOE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Oaaa- 
STAS,  Mr.  CLnoBt,  Mr.  Lon,  Mr. 
MuKTHA,  lifr.  DnroBU.,  Mr.  SiAiraB- 
lard,  IiCr.  PAmTTA,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Shustbu  Mr.  BoasKT,  Mr.  Gnraaica, 
Mr.  KoLna.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Valbii- 
nm,  Mrs.  JoHmoR  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  BoBBLOtx.  BCr. 
Wisx,  Mr.  Hastikt,  Mr.  TRAncAm. 
Mr.    Labcasibb.    Mr.    Ruax.    Mr. 
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Mr.  BmniT.  Mr.  U- 

MHABsnrow  Mr.  McDam.  Mr.  Traz- 
1^.  Mr.  Bonnr.  Mr.  TaoMAa  <rf 
OwfCte.  Mr.  KAWOun.  Mr.  Wwxt- 
T«»—,  Mr.  Tujuam,  Mr.  RMauasMMi. 
Mr.  ■cxABT.  Mr.  Walobbi.  Mr. 
CoTUb  Mr.  OooBuiM.  Mr.  Ko«r- 
HATB.  Mr.  Mcnrar.  Mr.  Taxbom. 
Mr  Blai.  Mr.  Wnau  Mr.  Oatbos. 
Mr!  SffOMr.  Mr.  Bwmmcs.  Mr.  StAO- 
oa*.  Mr.  8TBAB.  Mr.  OaniLiB.  Mr. 
Bvr«"  Mr.  LnmMROii.  Mr.  C»- 
WASM  Of  Oklataoma.  Mr.  Moaukt. 
Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Walxb.  Mr. 
Rooaa.  Mr.  Hopkois.  Mr.  Fauwt- 
■OT.  Mr.  TAun.  Mr.  I^wn  of  Oeor- 
gl*.  Mr.  Owm  of  New  York.  Mr. 
LioHTFOOT.  Mr.  SmnA.  Mr.  Kajrbk- 
UBMM,  Mr.  JoRS.  Mr.  Puubx.  Mrs. 
i^nri.  Mr.  Bamiabp.  Mr.  Huohb. 
Mr.  Cabtb.  Mr.  Fado.  Mr.  McCuB- 
BT.  Mr.  Pblm  and  Mr.  Cauabab>: 
HJl.  2707.  A  bill  to  Amend  the  dlnster 
Rdlef  Act  of  1974  to  proTtde  for  more  effec- 
tire  ■Bhtinrn  in  reeponw  to  mBJor  dine- 
ten  and  emeriencieB.  and  for  other  pur- 
poaaa:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  (for  hlmaelf  and 
Mr.  WMITTAKB):  ^^ 

BJt  rrot.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  xviil  of 
the  aodal  Security  Act  to  ensure  that  Medi- 
care dependent,  ■mall,  rural  bo«iltala  re- 
ceive at  least  tbelr  reasonable  oosU  for  Inpa- 
tient hosoltal  servtoes  furnished  under  the 
Medleara  PrasraBi:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.SAWTKR: 
HJt.  rrw.  A  bill  to  delay  until  October  1. 
1M8.  Implementation  of  a  Department  of 
DefeiMe  u'oiwal  under  which.  In  determln- 
taw  the  sultabQlty  of  indtriduals  for  enllst- 
Bient  In  the  Armed  Forces.  Indhrlduals  with 
college  credit  or  a  traditional  locally  issued 
hlch  school  diploma  would  be  oonstdered 
mora  favorably  than  Indtvtduals  with  hlch 
school  diphmifvT  from  altematlye  means;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Servtoea. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
HJL  3710.  A  bai  to  authorise  an  employe 
to  pay  a  youth  employment  opportunity 
wage  to  a  persoa  under  ao  years  of  ace  from 
May  thitnigh  September  under  the  Fair 
la*f««-  Standard  Act  of  IMS.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor.      _^  ^, 

By  Mr.  8TENHLOM  (for  hlmsdf.  Mr. 
Cbaio,  Mr.  RoBBT  F.  SMm.  Mr. 
Cabpb.  Mr.  OOBOBS.  Mr.  Abbbbsob. 
Mr.  Aannnrr.  Mr.  Abcbb.  Mr. 
Abmbt.  Mr.  Babbam.  Mr.  Bakbb.  Mr. 
Fmir— —  Mr.  F*m«»«»,  Mr.  Babt- 
utTT,  Mr.  Babtob  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Batbmab.  Mr.  Bbbbbtt.  Mrs.  Bbbt; 
LBT,  Mr.  Bbbuibb.  Mr.  BBvnx,  Mr. 
Bubbat.  Mr.  Bn.fBABis.  Mr.  Blaz. 
Mr.  BULBT,  Mr.  Bokhlbbt,  Mr. 
BOBB  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr. 
Booubb.  Mr.  BaooMPXBLS,  Mr. 
Bbowb  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Bubchbsb. 
Mr.  BoBBiBO.  Mr.  Bubtob  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  BtTBIAlIABTB.  Mts.  Btbob, 
Mr.  Caixabab.  Mr.  Camfbbll.  Mr. 
CBABMiBB.  Mr.  Chapmab.  Mr.  Cbat- 
PBU,  Mr.  Obbbbt.  Mr.  Clabkb.  Mr. 
CuBOB.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Coblb.  Mr. 
CoLBMAB  of  MImouri.  Mr.  Combbbt. 
Mr.  CouBTB.  Mr.  Cbabb.  Mr. 
Dabibl.  Mr.  Dabbwbtb.  Mr. 
Dabbbb.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Davis  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Davis  of  Mtehlgan.  Mr.  M 
LA  Oabza.  Mr.  DbLat.  Mr.  Dbbbick. 
Mr.  DbWibb.  Mr.  Dicxibsob.  Mr. 
DioOuabbi.  Mr.   Doboab  of  North 


Dakota,  Mr.  Dobbab  of  California. 
Bfr.    DoBTBT    of    Mississippi.    Mr. 
r>»m  of  CaUfomla.  Mr.  Dubcab. 
Mr.  Dtbob.  Mr.  EnwABBa  of  Oklaho- 
ma. Mr.  bfBBSOB.  Mr.  Bbousb.  Mr. 
^— iffw,    Mr.    EsPT.    Mr.    Fabtbuu 
Mr.  FiBLBS.  Mr.  Fuppo.  Mr.  Fibbbl, 
Mr.     Oaubolt,    Mr.     Oallo.    Mr. 
Obkas.  Mr.  OxBOBiCB.  Mr.  Goooubo. 
Mr.     OOBBOB.     Mr.     Obabbt.     Mr. 
Obabt.  Mr.  Obboo.  Mr.  Odbbsbsob, 
Mr.   Hau  of  Texas.  Mr.   Hamkb- 
■oDOBr.  Mr.  Babbbb.  Mr.  Habbu, 
Mr.    Hastbbt.    Mr.    Hatobb.    Mr. 
Hbplbt.  Mr.  Hbbbb.  Mr.  Hbbbt.  Mr. 
Hbboxb.  Mr.  HiUB.  Mr.  Hollowat. 
Mr.  HoPKiBS.  Mr.  Hobtob.  Mr.  HoB- 
SABB.  Mr.  Huckabt,  Mr.  Hubtb.  Mr. 
HoTTo,  Mr.  IBHOPB,  Mr.  Ibblabb.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Jbbkibs,  Mrs.  Jobbsob 
of    Connecticut.    Mr.    Jorbsob    of 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Jobb  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  JoBB  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.     Kasich.     Mr.     Kolsx.     Mr. 
KoBBTt;.  Mr.  Ktu  Mr.  Laoomabsibo. 
Mr.  Labcastb.  Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Luoi 
of  Iowa.  Mr.  I^atb  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Lbbt.  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr. 
iMmxM   ot   Florida,    tti.   LtoHTrooT, 
Mr.    LnriBosTOB,    Mrs.    Llotd.    Mr. 
LoTT,  Mr.  LowKBT  of  California.  Mr. 
LoJAB.  Mr.  Tbomas  A.  Lcbbb,  Mr. 
DoBALD  E.  LuKZBs.  Mr.  LmnaxB.  Mr. 
McCabslxss.    Mr.    McCollum.    Mr. 
McCnaoT.       Mr.       McDabb.       Mr. 
McEwBB.  Mr.  McObatr.  Mr.  McMil- 
LAB  Of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  McMn.- 
LBB   of   Maryland.   Mr.   Mack.   Mr. 
MacKat.    Mr.    Maoioab.    Mr.    Mab- 
LXBKx.   Mr.   Mabtib   of   New   York. 
Mrs.  Mabtib  of  lUlnols,  Mrs.  Mbtbbs 
of  Kansas.  Mr.  Michbu  Mr.  MnxB 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  MiLLB  of  Waahlnfton. 
Mr.  MouBABi.  Mr.  Mobtoomxbt,  Mr. 
MooBHBAB.  Mr.  MOBBISOB  Of  Wash- 
ington.  Mr.   NxAL.   Mr.    Nklsob   of 
Florida.  Mr.   Nichols.  Mr.  Nixlsob 
of  Utah.  BCr.  Obth.  Mr.  Owbbs  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Oxltt.  Mr.  Pacbam.  Mr. 
Pabbis.  Mrs.  Pattxbsob,  Mr.  Pbbbt, 
Mr.  Pbtbi.  Mr.  PicKix.  Mr.  Pobtbb. 
Bir.   Pxicx  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
PnasKLL,  Mr.  Qotllxb,  Mr.  Ravbbbl. 
Mr.  Rat.  Mr.  Raamji.  Mr.  Richabb- 
soB.   Mr.    RiBOX.   Mr.    RrrrxB.   Mr. 

ROBXBTS.         Mr.         ROBOtSOB,         Mr. 

ROBICB.  Mr.  ROGKXS.  Mr.  Rosx.  Mr. 

Roth.  Mr.  Rowlabd  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.     Rowland    of    Oeorgla.     Mrs. 

Saixi.  Mr.   Saxtob.   Mr.   Schaxfbb. 

Mr.  ScHUBRB.  Mr.  Schitlzx,  Mr.  Sbb- 

UBBBBBBBB.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Shpii- 

WAY,  Mr.  Shusisa.  Mr.  Skxbb,  B4r. 

Skxltob.  Mr.  Slauohtxb  of  Virginia, 

Mr.    Smith    of    New    Jersey.    Mr. 

Dbbbt  Suth.  Mr.  Smith  of  Texas. 

Mr.  SMrrH  of  New  Hampshire,  Mrs. 

Smith  of  Nebraska,  Ms.  Sbowk,  Mr. 

SOLOMOB,  Mr.  SrxBcx.  Mr.  Stallinos. 

Mr.    Staboblabb,    Mr.    Stump.    Mr. 

SuBO«uiST,  Mr.  SwBBBT.  Mr.  Swib- 

mu,   Mr.  Tallob.  Mr.  Taukz.  Mr. 

Tatlob,  Ui.  Tauzib,  Mr.  Thomas  of 

CaUfomla,   Mr.   Uptob.   BCr.   Valbb- 

TIBX,  Mr.  Vabbb  Jaot,  Mr.  Volkmb. 

Mrs.  Vucamovich.  Mr.  Walkbb.  Mr. 

Watkibs,  Mr.  WXBXB.  Mr.  Wblbob. 

Mr.   Whittakb.   Mr.   Wosob,   Mr. 

WOLP.  Mr.  Wobtlbt,  Mr.  Wtlk.  Mr. 

YouBO  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Youbo  of 

Florida): 
H.J.  Res.  331.  Joint  resoluUon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  a  balanced  budget  for  the  U.8.  Oov- 


emment  and  for  greater  accountability  in 
the  enactment  of  tax  legislation:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  Tauzib  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ababa.  Mr.  Applboatx.  Mr.  BoBSXi. 
Mr.  Bbowb  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Busta- 
MABTB.  Mr.  D«Wibb.  Mr.  Dobbbllt, 
Mr.  Dtmallt.  Mr.  Obbib  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  FxiGHAB.  Mr.  FKabk.  Mr. 
OsABisoM.  Bftr.  Hatxs  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Howard,  Ms.  Kaptub.  >Ir.  Laoo- 
mabsibo, Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Dobalo  E. 

LUKKBS,    Mr.    MOAXLBT,    Mr.    MOOB- 

HXAD.   Us.  OzLBT.  Mr.   Pbabb.  Mr. 

Rosso,  Mr.  SABrrxB.  Mr.  Scxabpbb, 

Mr.  ScHBUBB,  Ms.  Sbowx,  and  Mr. 

Youbo  of  Alaska): 

H.  Con.  Res.   143.  Concurrent  reaoluUon 

expressing  the  opposition  of  Congress  to 

mandatory  coverage  of  all  State  and  local 

government  employees  under  the  Medicare 

Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  Obabdt  (for  himself,  Mr.  Stkb- 
HOLM.  Mr.  Liobtpoot.  Mr.  Ijkach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Taoxx.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Oeorgla.  Mr.  Combbt.  Mr.  Dobald 
E.  LUKBBS,  Mr.  Rosbbts,  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.   Davis  of  Michigan,   Mr.  Mab- 

LBBXB.    Mr.    JOBTX.    Mr.    WSBB,    Mr. 

Labcastbb.     Mr.     Hollowat,     Mr. 
Chapmab,    Mrs.    Bbbtlbt,   and   Mr. 
JoHBSOB  of  South  Dakota): 
H.     Res.     IM.     ResoluUon    encouraging 
Americans  to  consiune  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Kbmp,  Mr.  Hotbb,  Mr. 
Labtos,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr. 
AcxxBMAB,  Mr.  BxBMAB,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Atbibs,  B«r.  Bkbxutkb,  Mr. 
BOBKB.  Mr.  Waxmab,  Bir.  Saxtob, 
J4r.  Ribaldo.  Mr.  Htdb,  Mr.  KosT- 
MATKR.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Orxxm.  Mr.  Plorio.  Mr.  Torricblli. 
Mr.  I^viB  of  Michigan,  Mr.  DbWibb. 
Mr.     DoBBAB     of     California,     Mr. 

SCHZUXR,  Mr.  PORTIB.  Mr.  LOWRT  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Wolp.  Mr.  Brtabt. 
Mr.  Oallo,  Mr.  Millb  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  BusTAMABTB,  Mr.  Laoomab- 
sibo, Mr.  Cabbib.  Mr.  Clabkb,  Mr. 
Darokh,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Dbttb  of 
New     Jersey,     Mr.     Batbmab,     Mr. 
FizLDS,   Mr.   Archb,   Mr.   Wxlsob. 
Mr.  Armzt,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Tauzib, 
Mr.  PxppB.  Mr.  Rodibo,  Mr.  Wobt- 
lbt, Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Lipibbki,  Mr. 
Hatb  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Hubtbb.  Mr. 
Wbbzb.     Mr.     Dkbbt     Smith.     Mr. 
NxLSOB  of  Florida.  Mr.  Jkppords.  Mr. 
Walxxb.   Mr.   McMnxKN   of  Mary- 
Und.    Mr.    Kolbb.    Mr.    I^bt.    Mr. 
McOrath.      Mrs.      Kbbbbllt.      Mr. 
Mabtob.  Mr.  OwBBs  of  Utah,  Mr. 
LowBT  of  California,  Mr.  Swibdall. 
Mr.     Frabk.     Mr.    Trapicabt,     Mr. 
VoLXMBB.  Mr.  Hochbbubcxbbb.  and 
Mr.  IBHOPB): 
H.    Res.    199.    Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
garding  the  Soviet  Union's  treatment  of 
Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  par- 
ticularly those  Individuals  given  long  term 
or  permanent  refusals  on  the  grounds  of 
"poaseaslng  state  secreU":  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


124.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas,  relative  to 
the  Mojave  Pipeline  to  California's  en- 
hanced oil  recovery  fields  in  Kern  County, 
CA.  to  the  Conunittee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

126.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to  a  proposed 
federal  ban  on  the  export  of  crude  oU  and 
refined  oil  products:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

126.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  relative  to  the  legisla- 
tive reference  of  claims  of  the  Aroostook 
Band  of  Micmacs  to  the  U.S.  Claims  Court: 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

127.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  sales  snd 
use  taxes  on  Interstate  sales:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

128.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  legislation 
authorizing  enterprise  sones:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  and  Ways  and  Means. 

129.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  relative  to  air  emissions 
from  marine  vessels:  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

130.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  state-of-the-art  applied  aquacul- 
ture  research  facility  at  the  Oceanic  Insti- 
tute: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Agricul- 
ture. 

131.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to  relating  to 
tributyltln:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dskota: 

H.R.  2711.  A  bill  to  setUe  certain  claims 
arising  out  of  activities  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Reservation:  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.     

By  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington: 

H.  Res.  200.  Resolution  referring  the  bill 
(HJl.  2098)  for  the  reUef  of  Frederick  Paul 
of  Seattle,  WA.  to  chief  Judge  of  the  U.S. 
Claims  Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


ADDmONAIi  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  311:  Mr.  Swdt.  Mr.  Johbsob  of 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Rosx,  and  Mts.  Bozbr. 

HJl.  468:  Mr.  Rowlabd  of  Connecticut. 

HJl.  514:  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Lcxzh  and  Bir. 

BUSTAMABTB. 

HJl.  544:  BCr.  Kbmp. 

HJl.  625:  BCr.  Pbibi.  BCr.  BouLTBR.  and  BCr. 

TOWBS. 

HJl.  753:  BCr.  Staoobrs. 

HJl.   755:   BCr.   Clat  and  BCr.   I^vm  of 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 


HJl.  792:  BCr.  BCbazzk. 

HJl.  813:  BCr.  Wrzat. 

H.R.  954:  BCr.  Biaooi  and  BCr.  Hortoh. 

HJl.  1036:  BCr.  Lowrt  of  Washington. 


H.R.  1115:  BCr.  Hutto,  BCr.  Bustamabtz, 
BCr.  Pish.  BCr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  BCr.  Row- 
labd of  Connecticut.  BCr.  Coats.  BCr.  Dabibl. 
BCr.  Pbabb.  BCrs.  Bbbtlbt,  and  BCr.  Daub. 

HJl.  1278:  BCr.  OiBOBiCH.  BCr.  Brtabt,  BCr. 
Solomon,  BCr.  Walxbr.  BCr.  Cuboxr,  and 
BCr.  I^wis  of  Oeorgla. 

HJl.  1394:  BCr.  FROST,  BCr.  Kolbx.  BCr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  BCr.  Rabgzl.  BCr.  Sbaxp, 
BCr.  OoBZALXZ.  Mr.  Crocxxit,  BCr.  Hawxibs, 
BCr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  BCr.  Hoch- 
BBUBCXBB.  BCr.  Lowbt  of  Washington.  BCr. 
Valzbtibz.  and  BCr.  Ribaldo. 

HJl.  1441:  BCr.  Rooxu. 

H.R.  1536:  BCr.  Sirattob. 

HJl.  1546:  BCrs.  Mobblla  and  BCr.  Stokb. 

HJl.  1585:  BCr.  Imwim  of  Georgia.  BCr. 
Atkibs.  BCr.  Faubtboy,  BCr.  Wtdbb,  BCr. 
Clat,  BCr.  Hatbs  of  Illinois.  BCr.  Towns.  BCr. 
Vxbto,  BCr.  Kzbbzdt.  BCr.  BCaxtibxz.  BCr. 
Walobzb,  BCr.  GzjDZBSOB,  BCr,  Kn.nB,  BCr. 
Dubbib,  and  BCr.  Wolpb. 

HJl.  1711:  BCr.  BCabtibzz. 

HJl.  1729:  BCr.  I^ath  of  Texas  and  BCr. 
Bzvnx. 

HJl.  1770:  BCr.  Bbbbbtt. 

HJl.  1782:  BCr.  Vabdb  Jagt. 

HJl.  1788:  BCr.  I^wis  of  Georgia.  BCr. 
Atkibs.  BCr.  Fauhtroy,  BCr.  Wydkn,  BCr. 
Clay,  BCr.  Hayxs.  of  Illinois,  BCr.  Towns, 
BCr.  Vxbto,  BCr.  Kznbxdy,  BCr.  BCaxtinzz, 
BCr.  Walgrkn,  BCr.  Gxjdknson,  BCr.  Kn.nzx, 
Mr.  DuRBiN,  and  BCr.  Wolpb. 

H.R.    1790:   BCr.   Ooodling  and  BCr.  JB- 

PORDS. 

HJl.  1800:  BCr.  Olib. 

HJl.  1832:  BCr.  Dicks,  BCr.  Applboatx,  BCr. 
BCaoioab,  and  BCr.  Swipt. 

HJl.  1873:  BCr.  Pustxr,  BCr.  Fazio,  and 
Mrs.  Collins. 

H.R.  1874:  BCr.  Pustxr,  BCr.  Fazio,  and 
Mrs.  Collins. 

H.R.  2036:  BCr.  DxFazio,  BCs.  Pzlosi,  BCr. 
RoDiBO,  BCr.  Towns,  BCr.  Lowrt  of  Wash- 
ington, and  BCr.  BCpumz 

HJl.  2062:  BCr.  CONYZRS. 

H.R.  2083:  BCr.  Dardkh,  BCr.  Saxtob,  and 
BCr.  Portxr. 

HJl.  2091:  BCr.  Dyson.  BCrs.  Boxxr.  and 
BCr.  Stoxxs. 

H.R.  3113:  BCr.  McHuoh.  BCr.  Rowland  of 
Georgia.  BCr.  Sikorski.  BCr.  Obxrstar.  BCr. 
WxBXR.  BCr.  Wilson,  BCr.  DxFazio,  BCr. 
Davis  of  BCichlgan,  Mr.  Robxrt  F.  Smith. 
BCr.  Vandkr  Jagt,  BCs.  Snowk.  BCr.  Richard- 
son, BCr.  Bzvill,  BCr.  Ortiz.  BCr.  Nichols. 
and  BCr.  Tallob. 

H.R.  2148:  BCr.  Garcia.  BCs.  Slaugrtzr  of 
New  York,  and  BCr.  Kolbb. 

HJl.  2165:  BCr.  BCatsui,  BCr.  Valzntthz. 
Ms.  PxLOSi,  BCr.  Labcastzr.  BCr.  Paouxd, 
BCr.  BCinbta.  BCr.  Boehlxrt,  BCr.  Walgrbb. 
and  BCr.  Clinozr. 

H.R.  2232:  Mr.  McMillan  of  North  CaroU- 
n&,  and  Mr.  Roth. 

H.R.  2371:  BCr.  Hayb  of  Illinois,  BCr. 
Davis  of  BCichlgan.  BCr.  Bosco,  BCr.  Eckart, 
BCrs.  Bozzr,  BCr.  Bilbbat.  and  BCr.  Fish. 

H.R.  2482:  BCr.  Dardrn  and  BCr.  LaFalcx. 

H.R.  2491:  BCr.  Wbbxr. 

H.R.  2498:  BCr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  2509:  BCr.  Labcastb.  BCr.  Owxns  of 
Utah,  BCr.  Pricx  of  Illinois,  BCr.  dz  Lugo,  BCr. 
Jobtz,  BCr.  Savagx,  BCr.  Howard,  Mr. 
BoBSKi,  BCrs.  Byron,  BIr.  Downxy  of  New 
York,  and  BCr.  Jxpporos. 

HJl.  2567:  BCr.  DX  Lugo,  BCr.  Lbland,  and 
BCr.  BCabtibzz. 

H.R.  2571:  BCr.  Clingkr,  BCr.  Coxlho,  BCr. 
Florio,  BCr.  Garcia,  BCr.  Gray  of  Illinois. 
BCr.  Hayxs  of  Illinois.  BCr.  Koltkr.  BCs. 
Pzlosi.  BCr.  Ranozl,  and  BCr.  Waxman. 

HJt  2584:  BCr.  Edwards  of  California,  BCr. 
Lbwis  of  Georgia.  BCrs.  Bozbr.  snd  BCr. 
Schbubb. 


HJl.  2590:  BCr.  Swibdall  and  BCr.  Laoo- 

MARSIBO. 

HJl.  2645:  BCr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  BCr. 
Nbal.  and  BCr.  Nichols. 

HJl.  2665:  BCr.  Russo  and  BCr.  BCatsui. 

HJl.  3602:  BCr.  Hilbr. 

BJ.  Res.  132:  BCr.  Evans,  BCr.  Dabbb- 
MZYZR.  and  BCr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut. 

HJ.    Res.    169:    BCr.    Cubob    and    BCr. 

BOBSXI. 

HJ.  Res.  180:  BCr.  Wolp  and  BCrs.  Vucabo- 

VICR. 

H  J.  Res.  197:  BCr.  Babbard. 

H  J.  Res.  214:  BCr.  IIab<su 

HJ.  Res.  219:  BCrs.  BoxxR.  BCr.  Espt.  BCr. 
Huohxs,  BCr.  DX  Lugo,  and  BCr.  Sroxxs. 

H  J.  Res.  229:  Mr.  Vknto  and  BCr.  Gabcia. 

H  J.  Res.  252:  BCr.  Stokxs. 

H J.  Res.  266:  BCr.  Davis  of  BCichlgan.  BCr. 
Fish,  BCr.  Cobtbbs,  BCr.  Gooduxg.  BCr. 
Clingxr.  BCr.  Bonior  of  BCichlgan.  anid  BCr. 
Bxvnj.. 

HJ.  Res.  282:  BCr.  Davis  of  Illinois.  BCr. 
Caxpbr.  BCr.  Frzbzbl,  BCr.  Dubbin,  BCrs. 
BCabtin  of  Illinois,  BCr.  Yatxs,  BCr.  BCabkbt. 
BCr.  Trapicabt,  BCr.  Blilzy,  BCr.  Lancabibb. 
BCr.  iJtviNX  of  California,  BCs.  Pxlosi,  BCr. 
VOLXMXR.  BCr.  Waxman,  BCr.  Wxldon,  BCr. 
McGrath.  BCr.  Piklds,  BCr.  Horton,  BCr. 
Hatxs  of  Illinois,  BCr.  **"i»»  of  Washing- 
ton, BCr.  Dwyzr  of  New  Jersey,  BCr.  Bilbrat, 
BCr.  KzNNZDY,  and  BCr.  CLonaR. 

HJ.  Res.  284:  BCr.  Chapman  and  BCr. 
Garcia. 

ELJ.  Res.  309:  BCr.  Fazio,  BCr.  Roybal.  and 
BCr.  CoBTX. 

HJ.  Res.  310:  BCr.  Swipt.  BCr.  Labtos.  BCr. 
BCarkzy,  BCr.  Wolpb,  BCr.  Kostmayzr.  BCr. 
AxAXA.  BCr.  Moody,  Mr.  **"'■»  of  Califor- 
nia, BCr.  McCloskky,  BCr.  Bzilenson,  and 
BCr.  BoNKKR. 

HJ.  Res.  313:  Mr.  dx  Lugo. 

H.  Con.  Res.  66:  BCr.  Blilky. 

H.  Con.  Res.  76:  BCr.  Daub,  BCrs.  Bozkb. 
BCr.  Clincer,  BCr.  Jontz,  BCr.  OwxNS  of 
Utah,  BCr.  Fawzll,  BCr.  Fish.  BCr.  Ixwis  of 
Georgia.  BCr.  BCica,  BCr.  Subd«uist,  and  BCn. 
BCabtib  of  Illinois. 

H.  Con.  Res.  83:  BCr.  Ackxrman,  BCr. 
Badham.  BCr.  Bartlztt,  BCr.  Biaggi,  BCrs.' 
BxNTLBY,  BCr.  Bn.iRAKTS,  BCr.  Boxrlxbt.  BCr. 
Bryant,  BCr.  Bubcrnxb.  BCr.  Bustamabtb, 
BCr.  COLBMAN  of  Texas,  BCr.  Contx,  BCr. 
CTranx.  BCr.  Davis  of  Illinois,  BCr.  Dornah  of 
(California,  BCr.  Fish.  BCr.  Guckmab,  BCr. 
Hall  of  Texas,  BCr.  Hortob,  BCr.  Hotzb,  BCr. 
Hydk,  BCr.  INHOPX,  BCr.  Kohbyu,  BCr.  Kyl, 
BCr.  Donald  E.  Lukxns,  BCr.  McGxath,  BCr. 
BCiLLBX  of  Washington.  BCr.  Mubpht.  BCr. 
NiBLSON  of  Utah,  BCr.  Ozlbt.  BCr.  Pabxtta, 
Mr.  Shumway,  BCr.  S(auMBB.  BCr.  Skbbb, 
BCr.  Sikorski,  BCr.  Solomob,  BCrs.  Vucabo- 
vicH,  Mr.  Wyiiz,  BCr.  Blilby.  BCr.  Oubdb- 
SON,  and  BCr.  Markby. 

H.  Con.  Res.  87:  BCr.  BCaxtibb,  BCr. 
E>xWiNx,  BCr.  Buxchnxr,  BCr.  Shumway,  and 
BCr.  Clingxr. 

H.  Con.  Res.  116:  BCr.  Hutto.  BCr.  Udall, 
BCr.  JzppoRDS,  BCr.  Hayb  of  Illinois,  BCr. 
Howard,  BCr.  Conyxrs,  BCr.  Walkxr,  BCr. 
Orzxn,  BCr.  Lbvinx  of  California,  BCiss 
Schnzidbr,  BCr.  Bozrlbbt,  BCr.  BCillbb  of 
Wsshington.  BCr.  Smith  of  New  Jetsey,  BCr. 
Oilman.  BCr.  Tobbbs,  BCr.  Hollowat,  BCr. 
Fazio,  BCr.  Abckxb.  BCr.  Sikobsxi.  BCr.  Good- 
ling,  BCr.  Towns.  BCr.  Owyb  of  New  Jersey, 
and  BCr.  Broompixld. 

H.  Res.  168:  BCr.  Pabbis.  BCr.  Robinson. 
BCr.  Pricb  of  Illinois,  BCr.  Smrr  of  New 
Hampshire,  BCr.  DzLay,  BCr.  Wiluamb.  and 
BCr.  Callahab. 

H.  Res.  169:  BCr.  Kolbx.  BCr.  Tauxb.  BCib. 
BCabtib  of  Illinois,  and  BCr.  Blilzt. 
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HKTITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  cUuee  1  of  rule  XXn.  peti- 
tloni  and   papen  were   laid  on   the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 


so.  The  SPEAXXR  preMnted  a  petition  of 
lledlnft  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
M<KtlT»».  OH.  relative  to  Bicentennial  of  the 
■Icning  of  the  U.8.  Constitutton:  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  ClvU  Senrloe. 
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1986  IS  A  TEAR  OF  CHANGE  IN 
TAIWAN  AND  MAINLAND  CHINA 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

ormw  jBtnr 

IM  THX  HOUSS  or  BKPSBSEHTATrVXS 

Wedne»day.  June  17, 1987 

Mr.  HUGHES.  *M.  Speaker,  I  Imow  that 
many  of  my  coHeaguas  share  my  interest  in 
economic  and  political  trends  that  affect 
United  States  ratalions  with  Taiwan  and  main- 
land China  That  is  s  critical  part  of  the  world 
in  tanns  of  U.S.  trade  and  defense  poldes. 

Among  New  Jersey's  many  scholars  and 
academiciarw  is  Dr.  Winston  LY.  Yang,  who 
Cham  the  Depertment  of  Asian  Studtos  at 
Salon  HaH  University.  Ovor  the  years.  Dr. 
Yang  has  dMnguished  himself  as  an  expert  in 
such  major  issues  as  United  States  relations 
with  Taiwan  and  mainland  China,  and  the 
treatment  of  poWcal  dissidents  in  Taiwan. 

Or.  Yang  recently  delivered  a  lecture  on 
these  subjects  at  the  U.S.  MMtary  Academy  at 
West  Point  At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I 
would  Wte  to  insert  Dr.  Yang's  ramailu  for  the 
use  and  information  of  my  colleagues. 

[Dr.  Yang's  speech  follows:] 
The  Uvitki)  Stars,  Taiwan  Am  llAimjun) 
Creha 
(By  Prof.  Wlnaton  Yanc) 

1986  was  a  year  of  chance  in  lx>th  Taiwan 
and  Mainland  China.  In  Taiwan.  Chiang 
Cblng-kuo  announced  that  martial  law.  Im- 
poeed  for  over  30  years,  would  l>e  lifted  and 
replaced  by  leas  restrictive  national  security 
reculations.  Aa  a  restilt  of  this  decision.  Tai- 
wan's lone-term  ban  on  the  organlzatiMi  of 
new  political  parties  and  on  the  publication 
of  additional  newspapers  wss  also  lifted. 
Earlier.  Chiang  had  revealed  his  determina- 
tion to  bar  military  rule  In  Taiwan  In  the 
future,  and  any  memt>er  of  his  family  from 
succeeding  him  as  President.  It  has  thus 
becmne  obvious  that  Taiwan  is  moving  rap- 
i<Uy  toward  greater  democratization,  along 
with  its  significant  economic  achievements. 
At  the  end  of  19M  its  foreign  exchange  re- 
serve approached  the  $fiO  billion  mark  and 
per  capita  income  reached  nS$3.7S0.00. 

In  Mainland  China,  the  year  19M  wit- 
nessed growing  difficulties  In  economic  re- 
forms; political  reforms  were  completely  put 
aside.  Its  trade  deficit  wss  growtag  snd  Its 
foreign  exchange  reserve  was  dwindling.  Its 
per  capita  Income  remained  at  about 
U8$300.00.  China's  economic  difficulties 
became  increasingly  evident.  As  a  result  of 
these  developments.  Chinese  college  stu- 
dents began  demonstrations  toward  the  end 
of  1986  which  advocated  democracy,  free- 
dom, human  rights  and  the  improvement  of 
the  people's  economic  life.  The  demonstra- 
tions soon  spread  to  the  campuses  of  dosens 
of  colleges  and  imiversities  in  many  parts  of 
China.  The  disappointmenU.  bitterness, 
frustrations  and  disillusionments  of  the  stu- 
dents were  apparent.  These  rapid  develop- 
ments soon  led  to  a  power  struggle  In 
P^lng  and  to  the  downfall  of  Communist 
Party  General  Secretary  Hu  Taobang  on 


January  15,  1987.  A  number  of  reform- 
minded  leaders  were  removed  and  several 
leading  literal  intellectuals  were  purged. 
Among  these  wss  Liu  Binyan.  who  had  been 
revealing  the  dark  side  of  Chinese  society: 
corruption,  decadence  and  Inefficiency. 
Soon,  the  Chinese  Communist  leadership 
initiated  a  campaign  against  "bourgeoisie  11- 
beraxtUon"  and  l>egan  its  crackdown  on  stu- 
dent dem(M>strations.  China's  economic  and 
political  reforms  suffered  serious  setbacks 
and  its  economic  development  slowed  down. 
Many  Western  observers  and  scholars  have 
cast  doul>t8  on  China's  stability  and  on  the 
future  of  its  open-door  policy  despite  the 
Chinese  assertion  to  the  contrary. 

In  spite  of  such  internal  difficulties, 
Peking  continued  its  emphasis  on  national 
reunification.  During  his  recent  visit  to 
Peking,  Secretary  of  State  George  Schulta 
was  asked  by  Chinese  leaders  to  promote 
contact  and  communication  Iwtween  Taipei 
and  Peking.  The  United  States  is  thus 
caught  between  its  need  for  close  ties  with 
P^lng  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
desire  for  maintaining  its  traditional  friend- 
ship with  Taiwan.  The  national  interests  of 
the  United  States  will  not  be  served  by  sub- 
mitting itself  to  Chinese  pressure.  American 
interests,  on  the  contrary,  wlU  be  best 
served  by  the  following  developments  and 
policies: 

1.  Peace  and  stability  in  the  Tahran 
Straits: 

2.  The  long-term  American  refusal  to  pres- 
sure Taipei  to  negotiate  with  Peking  or  to 
get  involved  in  the  Tsli>ei-Peklng  rivalry 
and  controversy, 

3.  The  American  commitment  to  the  one- 
China  stand; 

4.  The  American  dlsassodation  of  the 
"Self-Determination"  and  "Taiwan  Inde- 
pendence" movements. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  United  States 
should  discourage  or  even  deter  China's  use 
of  force  against  Taiwan  and  Its  use  of  force 
to  threaten  Taiwan;  on  the  other,  Wsshlng- 
ton  must  insist  on  the  use  of  peaceful  means 
to  achieve  China's  reunification  goal. 

Since  Taiwan  is  well  on  its  way  to  the  two- 
party  or  multi-party  democratic  system,  and 
since  Taiwan  has  already  achieved  great 
economic  prosperity,  Washington  should  en- 
courage Peking  to  move  toward  more  signifi- 
cant political  and  ecaaomie  reforms  and  de- 
velopments. Only  when  the  Mainland 
reaches  the  level  of  genuine  prosperity  and 
democracy,  will  peaceful  reunification 
become  possible;  only  when  Taiwan  and  the 
Mainland  gradually  narrow  their  political, 
economic,  sodsl,  and  cultural  differences 
and  gaps,  will  reunification  become  a  dis- 
tinct possibility.  It  is  unrealistic  to  ask 
Taipei  and  Peking  to  even  diimiiw  national 
reunification  today  when  the  two  sides  are 
confronted  with  tremendous  gaps  in  various 
fields. 

The  best  policy  for  the  United  States, 
therefore,  is  to  encourage  and  pnnnote  a 
long-term  transitional  period  for  Taiwan 
and  Mainland  China,  and  to  narrow  and  di- 
minish the  great  gaps  in  political,  social  and 
other  fields  between  the  two  sides.  Under 
the  one-China  concept,  both  sides  should  Xte 
encouraged  to  engage  in  "Peaceful  Co-exist- 


ence and  Peaceful  Competition"  during  the 
transitional  period  to  concentrate  on  politi- 
cal and  economic  development  in  order  to 
achieve  greater  democracy  and  prosperity. 
Only  throu^  such  a  transitional  period  will 
it  be  possible  for  both  sides  to  diminisb 
their  differences  and  gapa.  Peaceful  reunifi- 
cation can  then  be  gradually  achieved. 

The  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
will  be  tiest  served  by  such  a  peaceful  reuni- 
fication of  Taiwan  and  the  Mainland  after 
going  through  a  transiticxial  period. 


DEATH  RATE  HIGHER  ON 
RURAL  ROADS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OP  mw  JWBBMY 
m  TBI  HOUSS  OP  RSntXSEMTATITB 

Wednesday,  June  17, 1987 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
agreed  on  March  16  to  aNow  higher  driving 
speeds  on  rural  segments  of  the  Intsrstale 
Highway  System.  That  action  was  the  first 
change  in  the  55-mile-per-hour  speed  imit 
that  has  saved  thousands  of  Nves. 

Opponents  of  raising  the  speed  limit 
claimed  the  result  would  be  an  additional  500 
deaths  a  year  on  the  highways  as  weM  as 
tlKXJsands  of  serious  injuries. 

Last  month,  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine  pubfehed  a  study  showing  that,  con- 
trary to  tiie  claims  that  ware  made,  tiw  rursl 
areas  are  not  the  safest  places  to  drive  be- 
cause of  fewer  cars.  In  fact,  the  study  cort- 
ducted  by  ttw  Department  of  Health  Poicy 
and  Management  of  ttie  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  in  Balti- 
more, Qualify  Control  Systems  Corps,  of  Ar- 
lington, VA,  and  Vne  Insurance  Institute  for 
Highway  Safety  of  Washington,  DC.  found  that 
rural  roads  are  the  most  dangerous.  The  study 
cited  higher  speeds  as  one  cause  of  that 
added  danger. 

The  followirtg  is  the  text  of  the  article  from 
the  New  England  Journal  of  Medk:ine. 
[From  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine,  lilay  28. 19871 

OBOOKAPHIC  VARIATIOIf 8  IK  MOKTAUTT  FKOM 

Motor  Vkbiclk  Ckasrb 

(Susan  P.  Baker,  MJ>.H.,  R.A.  Whitfield. 
MJL,  and  Brian  O'Neill,  BJBc) 

Motor  vehicle  crashes  are  the  leadinc 
cause  of  death  in  the  United  States  smong 
persons  1  to  34  years  of  age.  Detailed  geo- 
graphic analyses  of  the  mortality  associated 
with  such  crashes  have  not  l>een  undertak- 
en, despite  the  fact  that  county  maps  such 
as  those  showing  cancer  "hot  apotM"  have 
contributed  to  our  understanding  of  other 
important  health  problems  and  have  helped 
to  identify  high-risk  populations. 

State  maps  reveal  major  regional  vari- 
ations in  death  rates  related  to  motor  vehi- 
cle crashes  but  lack  the  specificity  of  analy- 
sis according  to  cotmty.  For  example,  in 
such  states  as  New  YoriL,  where  much  of  the 
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pop^ilaHnn  Htm  In  uH»n  vm*.  tbm  4e«ib 
nSTtarth*  lUte  to  detamUiiMl  lanaiy  by 
UM  ratw  of  cittM.  tn  wbleh  dMth  ntM  of 
oenvanta  of  BOtor  vahlelw  u«  lew. 

In  ttito  otudy.  ttio  populottop-tMurt  mor- 
tottty  of  twwipw^  of  BMtor  vobietai  woa 
Mhrnlalr'  and  BMWPod  (w  "U  ooubUm  In 
Um  ITnttad  autoo.  oad  eorrolotlaa  wtth 
rn»pnli,fi^~.  danity  ond  ineoBM  vara  datei^ 
^^STKaowMto*  of  Um  roioUoao  botwMn 
dwth  ntoi  SBd  pop<itet>nn  danitty  or 
Ineffnia  ^<Mi  iamttwtbiu!t»  to  our  undOTtomtlnc 
of  notor  Tohldo-ratetad  dwttw  In  oddnkm. 
It  Bopo  eoll  »n-mT*— '  to  gtmOorltlM 
r  oountlM  wtth  oipodally  hicb  or  low 


County-ipMlfle  deoth  rftt«  uncUted 
wtth  motor  Tohlele  cnahm  tor  tb«  period 
Itrn  through  IMl  wore  calculmted  on  the 
bMto  of  <toU  OB  deotiM  reeorted  In  the  Nsr 
tlonol  Highway  Trmfflc  Safety  Admlnietra- 
tloD'a  ftUl  Aoddent  Reportlnc  Syatem 
(PARS)  and  the  19M  populatloo  of  the 
United  Statea.  Three  year  average  ratea 
were  ralnilatT^  and  mapped  for  aU  deaths 
of  oeeupanU  of  motor  vehlclea  (137.110 
ilMttii  tn  the  three-year  period).  The  PARS 
data  base  waa  wed  In  preference  to  mortali- 
ty daU  traoi  the  National  Center  for  Bealth 
BtatMt^  (MCHS).  becauae  motor  vehicle  oe- 
eupanU are  not  alwaya  diatlnguiahable  In 
MCHS  daU  and  becauae  death*  In  PARS  are 
tatmlTt'*^  eoeordtng  to  the  county  In  which 
the  craahoa  occur.  For  purpoaea  of  eomparl- 
aaa.  death  ratea  of  oceupanU  were  alao  eal- 
«nlated  from  NCBS  movtaUty  daU  accord- 
ing to  the  county  of  realdence. 

CorrelatlofM  with  population  density  and 
per  capita  Income  were  analysed  according 
to  the  rank  order  of  each  obaervation.  Den- 
alty  and  Income  data  for  each  county  were 
baaed  on  the  19M  oenoua.  Ratea  were  not 
f^f.  I  iiteail  for  the  compositloa  of  the 
eounty  population  acoording  to  age  and  aex. 
but  relevant  age  dtatrtbutiotis  of  tlie  popula- 
tfcm  were  ewamlned. 

iasui.Ta 
The  death  rate  of  occupanU  of  motor  ve- 
hlfV—  was  1S.7  per  100.000  population  for 
the  entire  United  Statea.  but  It  varied  drv 
iT«-«~"r  from  one  county  to  another  10 
pereant  of  all  countiea  In  the  41  oontiguoua 
itatea  had  death  ratea  of  leaa  than  13.S  per 
100.000.  wltereM  another  10  percent  had 
(•tea  of  ST4  per  100.000  or  higher.  Compart- 
aon  of  Plgurea  1  and  3  abowa  that  tlie  mor- 
tality ta  bnveraely  correlated  with  the  popu- 
lation.denalty  pattern,  wtth  the  highest 
death  ratea  aeen  predoninanUy  In  countiea 
wttB  fewer  than  fhre  people  per  square  mile 
(r  -  -0.57;  P<0.0001).  In  most  of  Nevada. 
for  example,  death  ratea  were  In  the  hlgheet 
two  categoriea  (7Stb  through  89th  and 
SMth  percentile)  In  aU  the  countiea  m 
which  population  density  was  In  the  loweat 
eategory  (<10th  perantile).  The  revene 
was  true  near  Las  Vegas  and  Reno,  where 
the  populatioa  density  Is  highest  and  death 
rates  wet*  low,  PIgure  S  illustrates  the  oor- 


The  more  than  lOO-fold  variation  In  death 
ratea  and  the  remarkable  association  with 
pmnilatlim  density  are  Illustrated  by  a  oom- 
partaoo  of  apedfie  counties.  For  example. 
Man'"**-"  (New  Toik  County)  has  more 
than  04.000  reaidenU  per  aquare  mile  (2.0 
km*)  and  had  a  death  rate  of  3.5  per  100.000. 
Philadelphia.  Pennaylvania.  and  Hudaon. 
Mew  Jeney.  each  wtth  13.000  reaidenU  per 
aquare  mile,  had  death  ratea  of  4.1  and  4.3 
per  100.000.  reapectlvely.  In  contrast,  the 
777  resldenU  of  Kmeralda  C^ounty.  Nevada. 
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K»i«ad  over  SM7  aquare  milea  (OSOOJJ  km') 
(0  3  leaident  per  aquare  mile),  had  a  rate  of 
BM  per  100.000.  The  very  hlgheet  death 
r»ta— 14M  per  100.000— occurred  In  Loving 
County.  Texaa.  which  loat  4  of  lu  01  reai- 
denU In  motor  vehicle  crashes  during  the 
period  1070  through  1001.  Although  aparae- 
ly  settled  counties  obviously  have  onaU  pop- 
ulatloaa.  which  are  subject  to  wide  nuctua- 
tton-  in  death  ratea.  the  reauiu  were  re- 
markably con^stent:  none  of  the  It  coun- 
ties with  the  higliest  dsath  rates  had  a  pop- 
^ila^tMi  density  of  more  than  two  peraona 
per  aquare  mile. 

Similarly,  death  ratea  of  motor  vehicle  oc- 
cupanU calculated  from  NCHS  daU  accord- 
ing to  the  county  of  residenoe  of  the  de- 
ceased were  highest  tn  rural  areas:  the  rank 
order  of  these  ratea  correlated  direcUy  with 
the  PARS  ratea.  caleuUted  according  to  the 
county  tn  which  the  crash  occurred  (r  - 
0.67;  P<  0.0001):  thus,  the  high  death  ratea 
In  rural  countiea  are  not  explained  by  travel 
in  rural  areas  by  residenU  of  more  densely 
settled  areaa.  Neither  are  high  rural  ratea 
explained  by  the  large  volume  of  travel  on 
ma)or  routea;  for  example,  the  countiea  Ira 
California  with  the  highest  death  rates  do 
not  Include  the  counties  traversed  by  Cali- 
fornia Route  90  and  Interstate  6.  which  run 
In  a  northwesterly  direction  west  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  In  fact,  none  of 
the  federal  Interstate  highways  are  dlstln- 
fuishable  on  the  map  as  connecting  a  string 
of  countiea  with  high  death  ratea. 

Death  ratea  of  motor  vehicle  oceupanU 
also  correlated  inversely  wtth  per  caplU 
Income,  although  the  correlation  was 
weaker  than  for  population  density  (r- 
-0.»;  P<0.0001).  The  correlaUon  with 
Income  may  be  partly  due  to  an  Interaction 
with  denaity,  which  waa  not  controlled  for. 
Since  40  percent  of  all  deaths  In  motor  ve- 
hicle occupanU  occiu-  among  peraons  16  to 
34  years  of  age.  we  explored  the  poaaiblUty 
that  thto  high-rlak  age  group  might  be  sub- 
stantially overrepreaented  In  rural  areas.  On 
the  contrary.  In  both  New  England,  where 
motor  vehlde-reUted  death  r*tes  were 
lowest,  and  the  BKMiDtaln  states,  where  such 
rates  were  extremely  high.  19  percent  of  the 
population  was  IS  to  34  years  old.  County- 
specific  analyses  yielded  similar  results:  In 
Nevada,  about  18.5  percent  of  the  popuU- 
tion  was  15  to  34  In  the  counties  with  low 
population  density  as  well  as  In  the  more 
urban  countiea. 

DISCOSSIOW 

Mapping  death  rates  of  motor  vehicle  oc- 
cupanU according  to  Uie  county  In  wliich 
the  crash  occtirred  makes  It  possible  to  dem- 
onstrate the  substantial  variation  among 
counties  within  Individual  states,  as  well  as 
among  the  various  regions  of  the  United 
States. 

The  method  chosen  for  these  geographic 
analyaea  has  advantagea  over  such  potential 
alternatives  as  using  NCHS  data.  The  use  of 
daU  PARS  rather  than  NCHS  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  Identify  the  county  In  which  a  craah 
occurred,  which  is  important  in  determining 
potential  contributing  actors  and  developing 
prevenUve  measures.  Because  of  the  close 
correlation  between  the  county  tn  which  the 
crash  occurred  and  the  county  of  residence, 
county  populations  can  be  used  as  denomi- 
natora.  County-specific  daU  on  age  distribu- 
tion make  tt  possible  to  determine  that  the 
resulU  were  not  due  to  an  Interaction  be- 
tween age  and  population  density  or  income. 

High  motor  vehicle-related  death  r*tes  in 
western  states  have  at  times  been  attributed 
to  the  greater  distances  driven  tn  those 
states.  Even  when  the  daU  were  adjusted 
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tor  the  amount  of  travel,  however,  rural 
areas  still  had  high  ratea:  death  ratea  of  oc- 
cupanU of  motor  vehiclea  per  million  vehi- 
cle milea  of  travel  were  lowest  In  the  North- 
east and  highest  tn  rural  western  states. 
The  greater  distanoes  between  emergency 
facilities  and  the  reduced  aoceaa  to  major 
trauma  centers,  however,  undoubtedly  had 
an  adverse  effect.  Inadequate  care  of  in- 
jured patlenU  has  been  documented  in  the 
rural  mountain  West  and  probably  contrib- 
utes to  deaths  from  trauma  in  many  other 
rural  areas. 

Poor  roads  may  play  a  major  part  tn  rais- 
ing death  rates  in  areas  of  low  population 
density.  The  road's  gradient,  curvature,  lane 
width,  Hg*»»"g,  striping,  slgna.  and  signals: 
ditehes  and  fixed  obJecU  near  the  roadway: 
and  the  preaence  or  abaence  of  adequate 
shoulders  and  guardrails  all  contribute  to 
the  likelihood  and  severity  of  crashes.  The 
highway  iVsIgn  standards  governing  such 
factors  vary  with  the  amount  of  traffic  and 
are  wtminai  in  rural  areas  where  traffic 
volume  is  very  low.  (About  one  fourth  of  aU 
public  roads  are  not  even  paved.)  Illustrat- 
ing this  effect  are  the  death  rates  of  Native 
Americana  living  on  reservations  that  are  es- 
pecially rural  and  have  few  Improved  roads: 
They  are  4  to  0  times  the  average  rate  on  aU 
Indian  reservations  combined  and  8  to  13 
times  the  average  for  the  United  8t*tes. 
The  low  death  rate*  on  intersUte  highways, 
for  which  the  death  rate  per  million  vehkde 
miles  U  leas  than  half  the  naUonal  average, 
attest  to  the  success  of  improved  engineer- 
ing of  major  roads. 

Speed  of  travel  la  also  an  Important  deter- 
minant of  death  rates.  At  high  speeds,  driv- 
ers have  less  time  to  avert  crashes,  and  re- 
sulting Injuries  are  more  severe:  The  ratio 
of  deaths  to  injuries  among  occupanU  of 
motor  vehiclea  tncreaaea  more  than  sixfold 
as  the  posted  speed  Umlt  Increases  from  30 
to  66  tnph.  Travel  at  extremely  high  speeds 
(OS  mph  or  higher)  U  especially  common  tn 
rural  areas.  In  1961.  an  estimated  8.8  per- 
cent of  the  travel  on  rural  Interstate  high- 
ways was  at  speeds  exceeding  65  mph.  as 
compared  with  4.0  percent  on  urban  inter- 
state highways.  Travel  at  high  speeds  on 
other  arteries  was  also  twice  as  common  tn 
rural  areas.  Ironically,  the  current  Impetus 
for  raising  the  5S-mph  speed  limit  comes 
primarily  from  states  in  the  West,  where  fa- 
tality rates  on  rural  Interstate  highways  are 
more  than  twice  the  national  rate. 

UtUtty  vehicles  (Jeep-like  vehicles)  and 
pickup  trucks  are  aaaodated  with  high 
death  ratea.  Their  popularity  tn  rural  states 
may  contribute  substantially  to  the  high  fa- 
tality rates  in  thoee  sUtes.  In  partfcnilar, 
small  utility  vehicles  are  associated  with  a 
death  rate  per  10.000  vehicles  that  Is  more 
than  twice  the  rate  tn  smaU  cars  and  four 
times  the  rate  tn  large  cars:  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  deaths  Involve  "roU-overs." 
and  ejection  is  a  major  problem.  Roll-over 
crashes  and  high-risk  vehicles  are  about  5  to 
10  times  as  frequent  In  fatal  crashes  In 
sparsely  settled  sUtes  as  tn  the  states  with 
the  highest  population  density  (Table  1). 
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TABU  l.-nPMATION  DENSnV  M  RELATION  TO  VEWCIE 
Tm  AND  "ROU.OVERS"  W  FATAL  CRASHtS 
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The  use  of  seat  belU  is  less  common  In 
rural  areas  and  varies  dramaUcaOy  with 
income:  In  metropolitan  areas  of  Maryland, 
there  was  a  fourfold  difference  in  the  use  of 
belts,  and  seat-belt  use  was  found  to  corre- 
late Inversely  wtth  median  property  values. 
Thus,  seat-belt  use  Is  probably  a  factor  In 
the  inverse  relation  between  the  mortality 
rate  of  oceupanU  of  motor  vehicles  and 
income.  In  addition,  very  old  vehicles  may 
be  more  commonly  used  tn  low-Income 
areas,  contributing  both  to  the  likelihood  of 
crashes  If  brakes  are  not  well  maintained 
and.  In  the  case  of  cars  that  predate  the 
1968  occupant-protection  standards,  to  re- 
duced safety  In  crashes. 

In  pari,  the  Inverse  relation  with  Income 
Is  due  to  the  fact  that  per  caplU  Income  Is 
higher  In  metroiwlitan  areas,  where  traffic 
generally  moves  more  slowly  and  public 
transportation  Is  more  likely  to  be  available. 
Population  density  and  Income,  however, 
have  been  shown  to  have  Independent  ef- 
fecU  on  county  specific  rates  of  death  from 
imlntentlonal  Injury.  Including  motor  vehi- 
cle-related Injury.  The  effect  of  Income 
Itself  is  clearly  illustrated  above  by  the  dif- 
ference in  seat-belt  use  within  denarly  popu- 
lated Maryland  counties. 

In  summary,  a  variety  of  factors  may  un- 
derlie the  strong  inverse  correlation  be- 
tween death  rates  of  occupanU  of  motor  ve- 
hicles and  population  density  or  Income. 
They  probably  Include  higher  travel  speeds 
tn  rural  areas,  worse  roads,  leas  seat-belt 
use.  more  use  of  high-risk  utility  vehicles 
and  travel  in  open  pickup  trucks,  and  poorer 
access  to  trauma  care.  These  factors  are  all 
subject  to  modification  and  should  receive 
special  attentiiHi  wherever  the  population  is 
at  excessive  risk  of  death  or  Injury  on  the 
highway. 


A  SALUTE  TO  JEROME  HOLA^B— 
AN  EDUCATIONAL  ENTRia*RE- 
NEUR 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

ni  TRK  HOU8X  or  aspsnnrTATivBS 

Wednetday.  June  17.  1987 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  aU  share  in 
the  boiof  ttwt  the  edu(»lion  of  gl  Americans 
wid  eopeciiiy  our  Nation's  youth  la  one  of  the 
meet  important  challenges  we  face  today.  Un- 
hMtuniMi,  too  many  of  our  chiMran  are  not 
being  educated.  They  are  deprived  o*  the  in- 
centive mtd  encouragement  to  teem.  Too 
mwiy  of  theae  chMren  alsolack  the  means  to 
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attend  college  or  seek  professional  training 
beyond  high  school. 

While  our  Government  addresaes  this  criti- 
cal chaHange,  a  new  breed  of  educational 
benefactors  is  emerging.  These  benefactors 
are  sucoeeaful  entrepreneurs  who  recognize 
the  importance  of  devetoping  our  most  pre- 
cious reeource— our  children.  They  are  saying, 
"I  want  to  help.  I  want  to  contribute.  I  want  to 
make  opportunities  possible  for  these  young 
people."  They  are  committing  their  time,  tal- 
ents, and  financial  resources  in  pursuit  of  this 
goal. 

The  emergence  of  this  new  breed  of  educa- 
tional contributors  was  captured  in  an  excel- 
lent article  "The  New  Philanthropy:  Money  To 
School  ChiMren  Instead  of  to  Schools."  which 
appeared  in  the  June  4,  1967.  issue  of  tfie 
New  Yori(  Times.  I  am  pleased  to  bring  this 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Also,  I  am  proud  to  report  that  Mr.  Jerome 
Holmes,  a  successful  businessman  who  re- 
sides within  my  congressional  district,  is  fea- 
tured tn  the  article.  He  has  adopted  the  entire 
sixth  grade  dass  at  Kenneth  W.  C)lement 
School  in  the  Collinwood  community.  Through 
his  efforts,  students  are  a«varded  scholarships 
for  academic  achievement  thus  securing  the 
opportunity  for  educational  advancement  Mr. 
Holmes'  program.  "The  Stokes  Educational 
Endowment  Fund."  is  a  great  success.  In  fact, 
the  Cleveland  Public  School  System  plans  to 
expand  the  project  to  incfcjde  the  entire  sev- 
enth grade  dass  this  fall.  Progrants  such  as 
these  are  unique  in  that  they  encourage  stu- 
dent excellence  by  attention  to  the  student, 
not  the  school.  More  importantly,  the  program 
relies  solely  on  the  voluntary  efforts  of  individ- 
uals, not  foundations  or  Government  agen- 
cies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America's  greatness  wM  not 
be  realized  unless  we  are  prepared  educatiorv 
ally  to  address  the  challenges  (}f  the  future. 
Mr.  Holmes  and  others  Hke  him  are  to  be 
conwnended  for  their  commitment  to  our 
youth.  As  we  know,  the  chiMren  of  today  are 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow  and  for  every  chiM 
that  toses  ttte  ability  to  dream  of  the  future, 
our  hope  for  tonxxTOw  is  tosL 

Thx  New  PKiuunHaorr  Mokkt  to 
SrHOfMrtrn  !>»"»  Iiisrao  or  to  Schools 

(By  Matthew  L.  Wald) 
BosTOH.— A  new  kind  of  educational  phi- 
lanthropy. In  which  benefactors  give  money 
not  to  schools  but  to  Individual  schoolchil- 
dren to  Inspire  them  to  work  harder,  is 
taking  hold  in  several  American  cities. 

The  t)est-known  example,  although  not 
the  largest,  wss  the  impulsive  decision  six 
yeara  ago  by  Eugene  Lang  of  New  Torii  C^ty 
to  promise  61  sixth  graders,  tn  the  elemen- 
tary schools  he  attended  more  than  half  a 
century  earlier,  that  he  would  finance  their 
college  education.  Some  of  those  studenU 
will  enter  college  this  f  alL 

Another  such  program  marked  iU  first 
fruiU  Tuesday  tn  Woroesto^,  Mass.  There, 
many  of  the  33  graduating  seniors  whose 
college  educatton  was  financed  in  part  by 
Jacob  Hiatt  Joined  In  a  ceremoney  with  130 
who  are  in  college  or  will  begin  in  the  fall 
with  Mr.  Hiatt's  help.  They  heard  Gov.  Mi- 
chael 8.  Dukakis  praise  the  program,  in 
which  scholarships  are  awarded  competi- 
tively, stimulating  hundreds  of  studenU  to 
strive  for  them. 
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In  Cleveland,  sixth  graders  from  one  Im- 
poverished neighborhood  have  been  prom- 
ised 840  toward  college  for  each  A  grade 
they  earn,  with  lesser  amounU  for  B's  snd 
C's.  The  offer  came  from  Jerome  Holmea, 
who  left  school  In  the  ninth  grade  and 
became  a  successful  contractor. 

In  Chicago,  the  Pederal  Oovemment  and 
a  private  donor,  Irving  B.  Harris,  are  striv- 
ing to  make  a  difference  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time.  iMfore  the  studenU'  birth.  All 
pupils  due  to  enter  the  1993  kindergarten 
class  at  the  Beethoven  Elementary  School, 
some  of  whom  have  not  yet  lieen  bom.  will 
receive  special  attenti<m  tn  the  form  of  pre- 
natal care  for  the  mother  and  an  early  start 
tn  the  Pederal  Headstart  program. 

The  programs  are  unusual  in  two  ways: 
They  encourage  student  excellence  by  at- 
tention to  the  chUdren.  not  the  school,  and 
most  are  voluntary  efforU  by  Indlvidttals. 
not  foundations  or  government  agendea. 

Mr.  Lang's  program  at  Public  School  131 
in  Harlem  are  well  known,  and  be  now  tours 
the  country  trying  to  encourage  similar  ef- 
forU tn  other  dttes. 

Much  less  well  known,  and  begun  Inde- 
pendently, is  the  $3  million  onnmitment  by 
Mr.  Hiatt.  His  plan  at  first  was  to  give  each 
of  the  25  top  StudenU  at  public  high  schools 
in  Worcester  coUege  scholarships  of  about 
$5,000  a  year,  but  he  Is  a  philanthropist  who 
sometimes  finds  his  promises  too  ccmflning. 

When  a  friend  pointed  out  that  many  sen- 
iors in  private  schools  in  Worcester  fsoed 
the  same  financial  obstacles  as  public  school 
StudenU  who  want  to  attend  coUege.  Mr. 
Hiatt  added  five  scholarships  to  his  pro- 
gram. But  every  year  when  he  receives  the 
student  ranking,  prepared  for  htm  by  the 
admissions  department  of  Holy  Cross  Col- 
lege on  the  liasls  of  grades,  scores  on  college 
entrance  examinations  and  letters  of  recc»n- 
mendatton.  he  lo<As  carefully  at  those  who 
barely  miss  qualifying. 

So  this  year,  the  program's  fifth,  he  will 
be  financing  33  acholarshipa.  

The  pubhctty  stemming  from  the  ceremo- 
ny Tuesday  was  a  rare  departure  for  Mr. 
Hiatt.  a  r7-year-old  immigrant  from  Lithua- 
nia, wlio  woriu  from  a  modest  office  at  the 
cardl>oard  iMx  company  he  owns  tn  Woroea- 
ter.  He  is  virtually  unknown  to  the  public 
outside  Worcester,  despite  gifU  totaling  mfl- 
Uons  of  dollars  to  the  city's  school  depart- 
ment. Clark  and  Brandeis  Unlversltlea.  Holy 
Croaa  College  and  other  institutions. 

TOO  CUr'T  TAKS  Tt  WITH  TOI7 

With  the  hope  of  inspiring  other  people  of 
means,  ss  Mr.  Lang  is  also  seeking  to  do.  Mr. 
Hiatt  recently  consented  to  an  Interview. 
"You  can't  take  it  with  you."  he  said,  and 
such  people  should  "part  with  the  money 
while  they  can  still  see  wtiat  is  done  with 
it." 

In  Mr.  HUtt's  case,  the  list  is  extensive. 
He  n'«»  supporU  10  annual  nursing  scholar- 
ships at  Worcester  State  College  and 
Worcester  cnty  Hoapital  and  recently  made 
major  donations  to  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum  for  education  programs  there.  Last 
year,  ^e  morning  after  the  space  shuttle 
(Challenger  exploded,  he  gave  $750,000  to  fi- 
nance Brandeta  and  Holy  Cross  scholarships 
memorializing  the  astnmauts. 

Bfr.  Hiatt  has  always  been  very  serious 
about  education,  having  come  here  from 
LithuanU  tn  August  1035  Intending  to  earn 
a  PhJ>.  in  Uw.  Sidetracked  by  the  need  to 
learn  English  first,  he  eventually  acquired, 
at  Clark  University,  a  master's  dnpee  in  his- 
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tory-  With  Um  rMnc  tide  of  uiU-flemltiain 
In  Sorop*.  b0  iMW  want  baek. 

In  CtovtiMid.  Mr.  Holmaa.  wbo  bad  rwul 
of  Mr.  lAnc*!  ottort  in  Now  Tork.  ap- 
proMiMd  0011001  offielola  loot  foil  and  nld 
ho  would  Uko  to  mako  a  aimilar  off  or  to  two 
or  thzoo  cfaHdran.  But  odueaton  ponuadod 
him  to  finonoo  a  vttma  of  bonuoeo  for  all 
n  ehOdron  in  tho  aizth  grade  at  the  Ken- 
neth W.  Oenent  aehool  In  the  Oolllnwood 
ai«a  of  caevdand.  a  low-inoome  nelfhbor- 
bood. 

rr'B  anucTLT  roo  the  mua 

Ttodor  Mr.  Hotanae'  reward-foreucceei  ap- 
proaefa.  a  etudent  wbo  eama  A'a  In  aU  five 
auhloeU  eovored  by  hia  prosram  In  aU  four 
mu^hm  porlodi  le  credited  with  $aoo  for 
the  eehool  year.  The  money  can  be  uaed 
only  for  oolleco. 

"It*!  not  for  oeilillim.  can  or  clothea;  it's 
■trtetly  for  the  bead."  aOd  Mr.  Hohnea.  wbo 
recently  atxantod  for  the  children  to  go  to 
Waehlnctoa  and  meet  with  their  Repreeent- 
athre.  Louie  Stakea.  a  ftland  of  Mr.  Hotanee 
for  whom  the  program  le  named.  Mr. 
HOimeo.  wbo  like  Mr.  Stokee  la  black,  mid 
be  wanted  the  children  tn  the  program. 
,  of  whom  are  aleo  black,  to  have  a  role 


Mr.  Hohnee.  now  00.  eald  he  came  to 
Cleveland  from  Montgomery.  Ala..  In  IMS 
with  nothliw  but  tSOO  that  hie  mother  had 
raiaed  by  aelllng  a  cow.  Hia  cntnpany  now 
employe  •!  people.  But  he  aald  that  euch  a 
"bootetrap  atory"  le  not  poeeible  now  with- 
out education.  "Everything  la  computer 
today."  he  aald.  "The  pick  and  ehovel  Is 
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HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

orcAurounA 

Of  THB  BOUn  or  UnUgBHTATIYIS 

Wedneadav.  June  17.  1987 
Mr.  LEVINE  o(  Ctflomlg.  Mr.  Spmtm,  n- 


tmttimrtnQ  to  ttw  onorgy  crunch  ttwt  wo  po- 
lanMaay  could  taoo.  Unfcirtunrtoly.  rattwr  than 
looidnQ  at  Iho  otTor  of  thoir  otm  wcyt  In 
onorQy  ptafrntng,  Iho  wMnigfeaiion  has  gdopt- 
•d  •  now  pdcy  «wt  la  omtodtod  in  ttvoe 
woidK  drii.  <M.  wid  drii.  WWwn  S.  Curtaa,  a 
■tan  altomoy  at  tho  Starra  Club  logal  dotanao 
fund  raoandy  lookad  at  Iha  Inoonaialancy  and 
dangaroua  oourea  of  tha  admMatratlon'a 
anargy  pdcy  in  an  adtodai  for  Iho  Ium  Anga- 
laa  Tknaa.  I  wouM  Ma  to  ahare  thia  edNorial 
wNh  my  coNaaguaa  and  urga  tham  to  taka  tha 
imatoraadit 
Lar's  Avom  Moea  KmaoT  HTanaiA:  Wmr 

OAima  OoH  Raeooaca  oit  Hodkl's  Aroc- 

ALTrnc  Viaioaa? 

(By  William  a  Curtlm) 

A  decade  ago.  energy  hysteria  swept  Con- 
greaa.  Out  of  It  came  the  unlamented  Syn- 
thetic ruels  Corp..  whose  scandal-ridden  life 
mercifully  ended  Ig  months  ago.  before  It 
contributed  a  drop  of  economical  fuel  to  the 
nation.  We  were  alao  nearly  saddled  with  a 
motMtroatty  dubbed  the  Energy  MoMllaa- 
tlon  Board,  which  would  have  had  the 
poww.  among  other  things,  to  allow  energy 
schemes  to  ignore  environmental  laws. 

Reagan  Adminlatratlon  officials  are  cur- 
renUy  trying  to  whip  up  a  aimilar  hysteria. 
Interior  Secretary  Donald  P.  Hodel  Is  tour- 
ing the  country,  preaching  that  we  must 
open  up  petroleum  leoervee  that  he  thinks 
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exist  off  California,  Oregon.  Waahlngton. 
New  ^ngtMMi  and  Alaaka  and  beneath  the 
untouched  lands  of  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  If  we  dont  do  so.  he  says. 
well  once  again  be  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
suppliers.  We  will  face  long  and  tireeome 
ganrllTTT  linns  and.  worse,  our  national  secu- 
rity wfU  be  imperiled. 

It's  the  sort  of  apocalyptic  sermon  of 
which  Hodd  is  fond,  but  his  crystal  ball  has 
been  notoriously  cloudy. 

In  the  mld-lg70B.  when  he  ran  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration.  Hodel  preaaured 
doaens  of  Pacific  Northwest  utilities  large 
and  small  to  invest  In  five  flant  nuclear- 
power  plants  or  face  the  prospect  of  l>lack- 
outs  and  brownouta.  Now  four  of  the  partly 
completed  plants  are  in  mothballs  and  the 
utilities  are  near  reoetvershlp.  Hodel's  vision 
resulted  In  the  largeet  bond  default  In  the 
history  of  the  Republic.  No  blackouts 
ensued. 

A  few  years  later,  as  the  secretary  of 
energy.  Hodel  Issued  a  report  predicting  se- 
rious electric-power  shortages  nationwide  if 
aoo  giant  new  central-station  power  plants 
weren't  buUt  by  the  year  aooo.  That  predic- 
tion was  based  on  an  estimate  that  demand 
for  electricity  would  grow  about  twice  as 
fast  as  It  bar 

What  are  we  to  make.  then,  of  Hodel's 
moat  recent  predictions? 

The  Secretary  points  out  that  American 
fompaniiw  are  producing  800.000  fewer  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day  than  they  were  a  year  ago 
and  that  we're  Importing  a  million  more 
barrels  a  day  from  abroad.  This  Is  true,  but 
the  reason,  contrary  to  what  Hodel  says,  ia 
that  the  world  Is  awash  In  cheap  petroleum. 
The  decline  in  American  production  is 
result  of  the  economics  that  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration so  stoutly  claims  to  promote. 
Must  the  oil  Industry  be  shielded  from  the 
free  market?  What  la  the  cost  of  that  pro- 
tection to  consumers  and  other  industries? 

Hodel's  more  serious  claim  Is  that  Ameri- 
ca'a  security  will  be  threatened  If  we  don't 
extract  more  domeatic  hydrocarbons.  But 
his  candldatea— if  they  provide  out  at  all- 
will  be  very  expensive  to  exploit.  How  does 
It  ensure  our  long-term  national  aecurity  to 
use  up  America'a  last  cnide-oU  reserves,  ea- 
pedally  at  a  time  when  cheap  foreign  sup- 
plies are  available?  Of  what  benefit  to  our 
national  security  is  it  to  dot  the  Callfomia 
coast  with  oil  rigs?  How  secure  will  America 
be  when  our  oil  la  gone?  Might  It  not  be 
more  prudent  to  leave  It,  as  It  were.  In  the 
bank  until  it's  really  needed? 

There's  an  old  dilemma  about  a  bathtub 
that  is  losing  its  water.  Do  you  turn  up  the 
faucets  or  put  In  a  cheap  rubber  stopper? 

Hodel's  Interior  Department  haa  clearly 
opted  for  the  former  strategy,  and  has 
thrown  the  stoppers  away.  A  rational 
energy  strategy  must  begin  with  reducing 
our  dependence  on  oil.  but  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration has  instead  helped  to  Increase 
the  demand  for  energy.  It  oppoaed  stand- 
ards for  automobilea,  tried  to  eliminate  fed- 
eral energy-conaervation  and  renewable- 
energy  programs,  aboliahed  tax  credits  for 
residential  energy  conservation  and  support- 
ed a  liUl  that  would  allow  the  construction 
of  new  utility  boilers  that  would  use  oil. 

The  Administration  caae  Is  built  more  on 
fear  than  on  fact,  and  there's  considerable 
danger  that  a  Congress  distracted  by  the 
Iran-contra  affair  will  be  stamped  Into  pro- 
viding long-eought  gifts  of  public  resources 
and  tax  breaks  to  the  petroleum  industry 
before  the  guard  changea  in  1968.  It  would 
be  a  tragedy  to  risk  ruin  of  our  last  coastal 
Arctic  wUdemeas  and  our  precious  coast- 
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lines  all  tn  aid  of  a  policy  baaed  on 
"strength  through  exhaustion."  a  fix  that 
merely  delays  the  inevitable  day  of  reckon- 
ing by  a  year  or  two.  at  tremendous  environ- 
mental cost.  The  Administration's  proposals 
help  us  not  a  whit  in  preparing  for  a  post- 
petroleum  eoooomy. 

I  dont  like  gaaoline  linea  any  l>etter  than 
anyone  elae  doea.  nor  do  I  mean  to  play 
down  the  domeatic  and  International  prob- 
lems that  wOl  arlae  as  petroleimt  reserves  In- 
evitably dwindle.  Even  ao,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's approach  to  the  problem  is 
exactly  wrong. 

We've  made  great  progrees  in  conservation 
and  renewablea  over  the  last  15  years,  de- 
spite the  best  efforts  of  the  current  Admin- 
istration. We  need  to  return  to  an  energy 
policy  that  encourages  both  and  leaves  our 
untouched  places  as  they  are.  The  oil.  if 
any.  will  be  there  for  the  time  when  we 
really  do  need  it. 


BALANCED  BUDGET 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  TDM  JOHNSON 

or  SOOTH  DAKOTA 
III  THB  HOUgg  or  UPBSaBHTATIVSg 

WedneMday.  June  17. 1987 

Mr.  X>HI4SON  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Spaak- 
ar.  today  I  have  toinad  with  a  minority  of  the 
Momberi  of  tha  Houae  of  Reprasarrtativea  in 
introducing  a  propoaad  oonatituttorutl  amend- 
ment iwhich  would  require  ttw  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  operate  urxler  a  balanced  budget, 
and  which  aatabiahaa  proceduraa  to  aaaure 
that  we  enact  such  a  balanced  budget 

I  do  not  take  amer«ding  the  Constitution 
Kghtty.  Thia  documerrt  has  endured  for  200 
years  wtttxxJt  provistons  of  this  sort,  but 
recent  years  have  demonstrated  that  some 
aort  of  dtocJpHne  muat  be  applied  if  we  are  to 
handto  our  flacal  affairs  reaponaMy. 

I  have  erKtorsed  ttw  balanced  budget 
amarKknerrt  for  aaveral  important  reaaorta: 

First,  we  cannot  go  on  Iving  twyond  our 
means.  The  collective  irresponatoHity  of  past 
deficit  budgets  haa  aaddtod  us  and  our  chil- 
dren with  the  burden  of  aarvidng  a  massive 
$2  trWion  debt  The  coet  of  the  interest  on  this 
debt  tione  is  now  the  third  largest  etement  in 
the  budget,  wid  it  la  still  growing.  That  is  well 
over  $100  bMton  each  year  that  we  cannot 
spend  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  educate  our  dii- 
dren,  or  to  care  for  our  oiderty. 

Second,  ttw  balartoed  budget  amendment 
wm  force  Congraaa  and  Itta  rvasidont  to  worit 
together.  Coryeas  and  0w  President  wouM 
have  to  agree  on  revenue  pro)ectlorw.  Corv 
gress  and  tfie  President  would  both  have  to 
come  up  with  belanced  budgets.  All  too  often. 
Preaidants  have  taken  a  walk  on  itMir  role  in 
the  budget  process,  submitting  budgets  that 
do  not  even  attempt  to  addreaa  the  realities  of 
the  Federal  budget.  The  President's  propoeed 
budget  shouM  not  |uat  be  a  political  throw- 
away,  dead  on  arrival  in  Congraaa.  In  order  to 
restore  reaponafcWy  to  the  budget  prooeaa. 
we  need  to  aaaure  that  the  President  and 
Congraaa  work  together  to  resolve  ttwir  dHfer- 
encea,  rather  ihan  aimply  taking  pot  shots  at 
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provMa  for  tha  repayment  of  that  dalteiL  We 
cwmot  oontinua  to  puah  our  debts  off  onto 
future  ganerabona.  Our  chiMren  shouki  not 
auffar  just  because  we  do  not  chooaa  to 
accept  our  reaponatoHibea  as  elected  offidala. 

One  of  my  primary  goals  when  I  was  elect- 
ed to  Oongrmt  was  to  help  to  reduce  the 
Federal  budget  defwit  that  hits  all  Amertoans 
ao  hwd.  Thia  balanced  budget  amendment 
wM  requira  us  to  do  juat  that  The  Federal 
budget  dafldt  is  tha  single  largeat  Govam- 
ment-relatad  cauae  of  the  crisis  in  farming 
States  like  South  Dakota  It  cauaes  high  inter- 
est rates  and  overvakied  doUara  that  choke 
off  ttte  maritets  for  our  farm  exports. 

One  woukj  hope  that  common  sense  and 
decency  wouM  force  us  to  do  our  duty  and 
balance  the  budget  Obviously  that  is  not 
enough.  This  constituttonal  amendment  ahouM 
provkie  us  with  that  disctpline  and  force  us  to 
make  the  tough  choices. 
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HJl.  517,  LEWIS  M  PARAMORE 
DIVERSION  UNIT 


STATEMENT  TO  COMMEND  JUNE 
GABLE 


Thkd.  our  new  balanced  budget  amendment 
requires  that  if  we  do  nm  a  deficit,  we  muat 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

orcAurounA 
Of  THX  HOtrsg  or  RsrasacirTATivis 
Wedneaday,  June  17.  1987 
Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouM  Nke  to 
commend  June  Gable  on   her  outstanding 
achievements.  As  a  member  of  the  Congres- 
sional Caucus  on  Women's  Issues,  I  know 
that  June's  uonlilbuttons  have  been  some  of 
the  moat  vakjable  of  aH. 

June's  aocompNahments  go  to  great  lengths 
to  promote  educational  aquity.  She  has 
sen^  as  the  Sacramento  NOW  chapter 
president,  arKl  «vas  a  founding  member  of  the 
CoaMxxi  of  Labor  Union  Women  in  Sacra- 
mento and  Chk:ago.  June  also  received  the 
National  Educatton  Asaodatkxi  Award  for  Cre- 
ative Leadership  in  Women's  Rights,  served 
as  the  director  of  the  sex  equity  project,  and 
was  project  manager  for  THia  IX  CompHanoe 
for  the  Sacramento  City  Unified  School  Dia- 
trict  As  a  strong  supporter  of  women's  rights, 
I  thank  her  for  aM  of  her  dNigent  efforts. 

Outakle  of  the  many  poaWons  aha  has  haM, 
she  has  done  consuitkig  work  for  other  school 
districts,  reviewed  texttxx>k8  for  sex  dtocrimi- 
natkxi,  tobbied  for  better  educatton  laws,  and 
coordkMted  educattonal  equity  workshops. 
Her  work  has  been  superb,  and  much  appraci- 
atad  by  many  of  my  colleagues,  aa  wan  aa 
myaatf. 

Her  impraaaive  list  of  achievements  in- 
ckidee  the  foNowIng  awards  whk:h  she  recent- 
ly received:  The  YWCA  Outstandkig  Women 
in  Educatton  Award,  a  Disttoiguiahed  Sarvtoe 
Award  to  Amertoan  Public  Educatton  from  the 
Sacramento  Elks  Lodge,  and  an  Outstanding 
Educator  Awwd  from  the  Downtown  Sacra- 
mento Soroplomist  ckjb.  June  has  obvtoualy 
gone  far  beyond  her  caN  of  duty. 

Without  queatton,  June  haa  excelled  In  her 
wort(  and  made  remarkable  gains  in  the  fieM 
of  educattonal  aquity.  AN  students,  teachers, 
and  educators  in  al  capadttes  have  benefited 
from  her  unk|ue  talent  and  hard  worte  With  re- 
spect «id  admiraiton,  I  oommand  June  Gable. 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OmXWTOXK 
in  THX  HOUSZ  or  IIXPIUESD(TATTVSa 

Wednesday.  June  17.1987 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  15. 
1967.  the  Houae  of  Repreeentattvea  paaaed 
H.R.  517  deaignattng  the  SoMiar  Creak  Diver- 
ston  Unit  in  Topeka,  KS,  as  the  "Lewis  M. 
Pwamore  Diversion  Unit"  I  am  ptoaaod  to 
support  this  legislation.  The  Sokier  Creek  Di- 
veraton  Unit  is  a  component  of  the  Topeka 
tocal  protection  project.  provkNng  flood  protec- 
tion for  the  State  capital. 

The  Soldier  Creek  Diversion  Unit,  complet- 
ed in  1961.  includes  construction  of  approxi- 
mately 10  miles  of  new  channel,  18  mHes  of 
new  levees,  three  new  raikoad  brMges,  two 
new  State  highway  bridges,  and  six  new 
county  road  bridges. 

Water  resources  projects  are  primarily  iderv 
ttfied  by  tocattons  such  as  towns,  rivers,  or 
other  features.  OccaatonaHy  there  is  k>cal  sen- 
timent for  another  name.  For  instance,  an  indh 
vkkjal  may  have  been  active  in  the  devetop- 
rr>ent  of  the  project,  and  there  may  be  support 
for  naming  the  project  after  this  individual. 
That  is  the  case  in  this  instance. 

Lewis  M.  Paramore,  was  a  grocery  store- 
owner  in  North  Topeka,  KS.  when  his  store 
and  home  were  destroyed  by  the  Kansas 
River  flood  of  1951.  Subsequent  to  this  event 
until  his  death  on  February  12.  1966,  Lew  Par- 
amore devoted  most  of  his  Kfe  toward  flood 
prevention  activitiea.  He  is  cradttad  with  ttie 
founding  of  ttw  Topeka  Ftood  Control  and 
Conaeoration  Asaodation,  and  was  a  k)ng- 
standkig  participant  in  the  multistate  MoArk 
Basin  Flood  Control  and  Consenwtion  Asso- 
ciation. Largely  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Paramora's 
dedtoation  to  flood  control  efforts,  numerous 
corps  projects  have  been  built  in  the  Kansas 
River  Basin  to  provMe  flood  protection  to  the 
Topeka,  KS,  area  and  its  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  it  is  fitting  and 
proper  ttwt  the  memory  and  efforts  of  Mr.  Par- 
amore be  honored  by  naming  a  portion  of  the 
Topeka  tocal  protection  project  after  him. 
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Al  Branch  is  a  mannber  of  the  Andrew 
Askins  Post  No.  479  Amartoan  Lagioa  Ha 
was  also  a  former  vokjniaer  member  of  ttw 
AdnMattation  Staff  for  ChMran  and  Youth 
Servkws  for  Dauphin  County.  His  davolton  to 
the  young  people  in  our  community  is  hn- 
meaaurable  and  has  won  hkn  several  meritori- 
ous awards.  Al  is  a  tong-time  member  of  ttw 
executive  board  of  ttw  Keystone  Area  Oounel 
Boy  Scouts  of  Amertoa  cunentty  aarvkig  aa 
ttw  council  commisatoner.  and  a  member  of 
ttw  nortti  east  regtonal  executtve  board,  cur- 
rently serving  as  assodato  vkw  preaklent  for 
unit  servwe. 

The  banquet  honoring  Al  Branch  ttiia  Sator- 
day  will  senw  to  highight  his  servtee  and  dedi- 
cation to  Hants  Cha^Mer  No.  26  over  tiw 
years.  His  list  of  activitiea  wtth  ttw  fratemal  or- 
ganization is  equally  tong  and  impraaaive.  To 
name  just  a  few,  he  has  sen«d  aa  ttw  dMrtct 
lecturer  and  distrtot  deputy  grand  maalar  o« 
ttw  Rftti  Maaorac  Distrtat  of  ttw  Moat  Wor- 
shipful Prince  Hal  Grand  Lodge  FAAM  of 
Pennsylvania.  Last  October,  at  ttw  16etti 
annual  convocation  of  the  Most  Exceaent 
Grand  Chaper  of  Holy  Royal  Arch  lylaaona  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Al  Branch  was 
elected  and  installed  as  ttw  moat  Cxoegant 
Grand  High  Priest  of  Holy  Royal  Arch  Maaons 
PHA  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  jurtodto- 
tions  ttwre  unto  bekjnging. 

Al  Branch  is  weN  respected  by  his  peers  hi 
his  profesatonal  work  and  in  his  community. 
Mr.  Speaker,  ttwre  is  no  finer  honor  than  to 
be  recognized  by  one's  peers.  I  wouM  Wkm  to 
extend  my  congratulattons  to  Al  on  receivkig 
ttw  most  dtotinguished  honor. 


ALBERT  O.  BRANCH  HONORED 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

or  PKinrsTLVAinA 

nr  THE  HOnSK  or  RCPKCSENTATrVSS 

Wednesday.  June  17. 1987 
Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttw  officers  and 
members  of  Hama  Chapter  No.  26,  HRAM. 
PHA  and  RAHAB  Court  No.  36,  Heroines  of 
Jerteho,  PHA  win  honor  ttw  most  Excellent 
Grand  High  Pnest,  Aftwrt  G.  Branch,  on  Satur- 
day, June  20,  1967,  at  ttw  Sheraton  East, 
Harriaburg,  PA 

A  qutok  glance  at  Al  Branch's  vite  reveals  a 
tong  and  acttve  service  in  civil  and  fraternal 
organizations.  He  serves  his  cfwrch,  ttw  Mort- 
umental  African  Metttodtot  Episcopal  Church 
of  Steelton.  PA.  as  a  tmstee  and  has  been  su- 
perwitendent  of  ttw  church  school  for  over  35 
years. 


THE  ASCENT  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

or  WASHZHGTOH 
ni  THX  HOUSE  or  RXPSXSBrTATlVCB 

Wednesday.  June  17. 1987 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  to  ttw  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  arti- 
cle from  ttw  New  Yort(  Univeraity  magazkw. 
Spring,  1967  issue,  entitted  "The  Ascent  of 
Higher  Educatton"  by  Dr.  Lynne  P.  Brown,  dh 
rector  of  ttw  Office  of  Writing,  Reaaarch  and 
Editorial  Services  at  New  Yori(  University,  and 
assiatant  to  ttw  preaklent  of  NYU,  Dr.  John 
Brademas,  our  fomwr  colleague.  Prior  to  her 
assignment  at  NYU,  Dr.  Brown  served  on  my 
staff  in  ttw  Office  of  Majority  Whip.  Dr. 
Brown's  article  provides  a  much  needed  criti- 
cal analysis  of  recent  charges  by  ttw  Secre- 
tary of  Education  ttwt  our  Inatttutiona  of  higher 
learning  are  doing  a  poor  job  of  educating  our 
students.  I  am  very  pleaaed  to  share  ttiia  ki- 
aightful  and  timely  article  wNh  ttw  Houae. 
The  AacsHT  of  Highxb  Edocatior 
(By  Lynne  P.  Brown) 
After  fifteen  years  of  relative  ttanqulUty, 
colleges  are  embroiled  In  controversy  this 
spring.  But  unlike  an  earlier  era.  when 
campus  unrest  waa  sparked  by  student  pro- 
tests against  the  establlahment.  this  time 
the  Instigator  is  the  establlahment— tn  the 
person  of  the  highest-ranking  government 
offkdal  in  charge  of  education.  Secretary 
William  Bennett. 
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llM  foeua  of  Um  dateta.  which  hM  baen 
eaiTtod  on  in  print  and  public  >ppa«raneac 
to  BOMy.  On  one  iM*  It  BamMtt  who.  orer 
Um  la*  ymt,  baa  aMuaad  eoDagaa  and  unl- 
Tanttlw  of  bdnc  "undar«ooounUb)e  and 
undar-produettw."  Stodanta  and  tbatr  par- 
«nU  abould  "kick  tba  Uraa"  of  hlcher  aduca- 
ttoa  to  amira  that  thay  ara  gatttnc  tbair 
monay^  wofth.  dataDB  Dannatt.  Arrayad 
him  ara  loadnia  of  tba  aeadamle 
■unity,  who  ara  erylnc  foul  and  aoeua- 
Inc  tba  floentary  of  lantinilattnr  data  in 
an  attaaapi  to  diaaradtt  thair  tnatltutlona 
and  pt-*'*r*  divart  attantlon  fnan  the 
lmdgat«uttlnt  maacuraa  of  tba  Raacan  Ad- 
BilnlatraUaB  that  hava  hurt  hlchar  aduca- 
tlon.  0««r  tha  paat  aaraial  montha.  Bannatt 
and  tala  crttlea  bava  tradad  charioa  In  an  ea- 
^i^**.^  mlnuat  of  po<nt«auttt«rpotnt. 

When  tba  Sacratary  of  Bducatlon  uaed 
tba  nirailrm  of  Harrard'a  UOtta  birthday 
laat  fail  to  taka  that  unlreratty  and  Ita  alatar 
tiMtttutloiM  to  taak  for  flabby  curricula, 
attantlon  to  aoral  lamea.  and  preoe- 
vttb  money.  Harvard  praaidant 
f oOowad  with  a  atlnctnc  rebuttal 
to  Bannett's  cfaarvaa.  Bok  defended  Har- 
«ard%  "core  currtculum."  which  many  col- 
la«H  oaa  aa  a  model,  polntod  to  a  raannenoe 
of  uouiiaa  in  mnral  and  iitblral  rrarrmlrit  — 
I  aiiiniMiia  aeraaa  tba  natVr*.  and  adnon- 
tahad  the  flacretary  for  daaUnc  with  eompU- 
catad  financial  iaauaa  aueb  aa  appropriate 
lerela  of  atudent  aid  "by  rhetorical  atate- 
mniU  about  dlTeattng  atodenU  of  their 
atereoa  and  their  vacatlona  at  the  breach." 
<At  a  praaa  conference  two  years  aao.  Ben- 
nett amieated  that  ooUaie  atudenU  f adnc 
cutbacks  in  flnandal  aid  should  oonalder 
"dlwatlturea  of  certain  aorta— stereo  dtvestl- 
tore.  automotive  dtreatlture.  three  weeks-at- 
the-beach  dhreatlture.") 

As  evidence  of  prioe-coucing  by  coUetea 
and  unlveraltlea.  Bennett  has  fastened  on 
tuition  increaaea  that  outstrip  tatflaUoa.  Tet 
separate  reports  recently  r^eased  by  two 
Waablngtan-baaed  iroupa  repreaentlna 
hlcher  education— the  American  Council  on 
Education  and  the  National  Aaaodatlon  of 
Independent  CoUecea  and  Unhrersltiea— 
iftmtmstratr  that  in  the  197<Ib  tuHlon  laned 
behind  taiflation.  and  ao  academic  inatltu- 
tlooa  may  now  be  In  a  "catch-up"  phaae. 
Moreover,  theae  atudlea  argue,  the  basket  of 
gooda  and  aervlcea  that  a  coUege  must  pur- 
chaae  to  atay  In  buatnam  ia  full  of  items,  in- 
dudlng  Mlafira  and  benefits,  books  and 
pcrlodlcala.  and  sUte-of-the-art  adentlflc 
equipment  that  have  riaen  in  price  faster 
than  moat  items  contained  In  standard 
measures  of  inflation.  In  fact  over  the  past 
five  years  the  Higher  education  Price  Index 
developed  by  the  Federal  govenunent  as  a 
measure  of  higher-education  coats,  baa  in- 
creaaed  at  an  average  rate  of  almoet  two 
percent  a  year  above  the  Conaumer  Price 
Index. 

New  York  University  Chancellor  L.  Jay 
OUva  polnU  out  that  "it  la  only  inflationary 
when  you  charge  a  higber  price  for  the 
aame  product.  It  ia  not  Inflar.lon  when  you 
ralae  the  price  bacauae  you're  delivering  a 
better  product.  At  NYU  we're  providing  a 
conatantly  Improving  product  for  the 
money." 

And  certainly  the  coat  of  four  yeara  of 
higher  education  la  not  the  only  Item,  after 
two  inflation-drenched  decades,  that  In- 
duces sticker  shock  among  consumers;  we 
now  pay  for  automobilea  what  good-alaed 
bousea  cost  in  19W.  Still.  coUege  remains  an 
expensive  proposition  for  moat  American 
famillea:  the  bill  for  undergraduate  educa- 
tion at  an  independent  institution  of  higher 
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leamlnc  can  now  range  from  MO.OOO  to 
«af,000.  Why  are  the  ooaU  of  college  rtatng? 

Analysta  point  to  aeveral  faetora.  Educa- 
tion Is  a  highly  labor-lntenilva  Industry,  and 
faculty  aalailaa  have  been  fatcraaaing  in  the 
laat  aavaral  yeara.  Theae  galna  follow  dra- 
matic loaaaa  whan  the  purchasing  power  of 
faculty  salaiiaa  plummatad  by  twenty-eight 
percent  between  1*TS  and  IMl.  Many 
achoola  bava  alao  delayed  making  needed  re- 
paha  to  their  physical  planta.  but  can  wait 
no  longer.  College  oonsumeta— the  stu- 
dsnts— must  be  provided  with  an  increasing- 
ly sophistlcatad  array  of  coatly  "toola"  such 
as  oomputera.  high-powered  mlcroacopaa. 
and  electronic  and  engineering  equipment 
that  supplement  classroom  or  laboratory  in- 
struction. 

College  officials  dte  another  reason  for 
higher  tultiona:  the  fall-off  of  Federal  stu- 
dent ftnandal  aid.  which  has  forced  Inatltu- 
tioiM  to  fill  the  gap  with  their  own  re- 
aouroaa.  Bennett  puU  the  oppoaite  spin  on 
thia.  i-i»«'«i»»g  that  "Increaaea  In  financial 
aid  in  recent  yeara  have  enabled  ooUegea 
and  unlveraltlea  blithely  to  raise  their  tul- 
tiOM.  confident  that  Federal  loan  subaidiea 
would  help  cushion  the  Increase."  However, 
ftatistlrt  show  that  tuition  hikes  were 
rather  modest  when  student  aid  was  grow- 
ing most  rapidly  from  1970  to  IMIO.  while 
during  the  current  period  of  alow  growth  in 
student  aid.  tuitions  have  climbed. 

Underlying  the  debate  over  cost  Is  the 
larger  question  of  value:  what  is  a  college 
education  worth,  and  how  la  It  measiired? 
Bennett  cautions  students  and  their  fami- 
Uea  to  follow  the  ancient  dictum:  Let  the 
buyer  beware.  Higher-education  leaders  are 
adding  to  "caveat  emptor."  another  caveat: 
a  cidlege  education  is  not  a  quantliiable  pur- 
chase. The  value— and  the  price — of  an  edu- 
cated person  are  immeasurable.  "The 
danger  may  be  leas  that  unlveraltlea  charge 
too  much  than  that  they  charge  too  UtUe  to 
i«»t«»min  high  quality."  aaya  Princeton  Uni- 
versity president  William  Bowen. 

As  the  largeet  private  university  in  the 
nation.  New  York  University  clearly  figurea 
in  the  current  debate,  and  haa  a  atake  in  ita 
outooote.  NTU  prealdent  John  Brademaa 
and  Chancellor  and  Executive  Vice  Preal- 
dent for  Academic  Affairs  L.  Jay  OUva  re- 
cently fllaniaaril  the  iaaue  of  coUege  costs  in 
terma  of  the  large  national  scene  and  the  In- 
stitution they  know  beat.  To  Bennett's  critl- 
dama  of  higher  education,  headlined  'Our 
Oreedy  CoUegea"  In  a  New  York  Times  op- 
ed article  thia  spring,  both  men  take  strong 
exception. 

"Is  Bennett  correct  In  calling  us  'greedyT' 
asks  Braderaas.  "If  he  means  'greedy'  to 
provide  the  finest  poaalble  education  for  the 
people  who  study  here,  in  that  aense.  yes. 
we  are!  If  he  means  are  we  'greedy'  to  pro- 
vide our  studenU  decent  houalnr.  adequate 
libraries,  laboratories,  and  classrooms:  safe, 
up-to-date  athletic  and  recreational  fadll- 
Ues— then.  yea.  we're  'greedy'  for  theae  as 
weU.  We  alao  think  It's  eaaentlal  that  talent- 
ed but  needy  students  are  not  for  lack  of 
funds  denied  the  chance  to  study  here. 
During  my  tenure  as  president,  we've  dou- 
bled the  amount  of  financial  aid  to  students 
from  University,  as  distinguished  from  gov- 
ernment sources.  So  we're  'greedy'  to  make 
It  poaalble  for  able,  motivated  men  and 
women  to  attend  NYU.  We're  alao  commit- 
ted to  offering  proper  oompenaatlon  to  the 
people  who  teach  and  work  here.  We  realise 
that  beyond  competition  for  our  faculty 
from  the  private  sector,  we  alao  have  to 
keep  them  from  being  lured  away  by  richer 
Institutions.  So  In  aU  these  waya.  yea.  we're 
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'graady*.  As  far  as  efficient  use  of  money  la 
oonoemed.  I  can  teU  you  that  atnoe  I've 
been  at  thia  Unlveraity."  Brademaa  aaya. 
"our  budgets  have  been  balanced  every  year, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  Ad- 
ministration Mr.  Bennett  aerveai'' 

Both  Brademaa  and  OUva  fault  Bennett 
for  p«*"»«wf  the  world  of  higher  education 
with  a  broad  brush,  treating  aU  ooUegaa  and 
unlveraltiaa  aa  If  they  were  Harvard,  blaaaed 
with  a  flacal  aerenlty  bred  of  large  endow- 
menta.  arealthy  donors,  and  ahrlnk-rcaiatant 
applicant  poola.  "There  are  aome  S.SOO  poat- 
aecondary  institutions  In  this  country,  and 
only  two  hundred  of  the  private  ones  have 
endowments  that  reach  even  II  million,"  ex- 
plains Brademaa.  "Moreover,"  he  oontinuea. 
"a  more  important  atatlstlc  in  ass  faring  the 
wealth  of  a  unhrerslty  is  its  endowment  per 
student.  And  by  that  measure,  even  institu- 
tions that  on  the  surface  have  large  total 
endowments,  such  as  NYU.  are  really  not 
rich  at  aU.  In  fact,  more  than  one  hundred 
private  coUegea  and  universltlea  have  per- 
atudent  endowmenU  larger  than  oura  at 
NYU." 

Chancellor  Ollva  emphastoes  that  lllte 
most  coUegea  and  unlversitiea.  NYU  wlU  In- 
creaae  tuition  next  fall.  "There  are  special 
coata  aaaociated  with  moving  into  the  first 
rank  of  American  unlveraltlea  In  the  apace 
of  a  atngle  generation."  he  aaya.  "We  are  in 
the  proceas  of  doing  in  thia  generation  a 
long  llat  of  thtnga  that  other  achoola  did  a 
generation  ago.  We  are  buUdlng  dormitories 
now  and.  therefore,  fundliw  thousands  of 
beds  In  an  era  when  construction  coats  are 
higher.  In  the  last  fifteen  years,  we  have 
buUt  Botost  Library,  Tlsch  HaU,  Coles  Sports 
and  Recreation  Center,  and  the  Meyer  HaU 
of  Physics.  And  we're  taking  on  many  other 
major  projects  to  upgrade  our  ocMnputing  fa- 
clUtiea.  science  fadUtlea.  and  daaarooma— aU 
to  enhance  the  education  we  offer  our  stu- 
dents. We  are  competing  with  instltutlona 
that  made  theae  oommltmenta— and  paid 
the  bills  for  them— a  long  time  ago.  We  are 
moving  ahead  now.  and  we  have  to  pay  for 
Know."   

Both  NYU'a  Prealdent  and  ChanceUor 
find  it  ironic  that  an  Administration  com- 
mitted to  the  vlrtuea  of  free  enterpriae  and 
the  place  of  private  valuea  in  public  life 
should  pursue  policies  that  harm  private 
coUegea  and  unlveraitiea.  OUva  obaerves 
that,  by  temperament  and  practice,  unlver- 
altlea are  Just  the  type  of  Institutions  the 
Reagan  Administration  should  applaud  be- 
cause they  are  self-regulating  and  subject  to 
the  preaaurea  of  a  highly  competitive  mar- 
ketplace. 

"CoUeges  and  unlvendtles  are  among  the 
best  self -policing  organizations  in  American 
aociety, "  says  OUva.  "We  subject  ouraelvea 
to  constant  Internal  review,  aa  weU  as  eval- 
uations by  outstde  accreditation  boards  and 
regional  and  national  associations.  Philan- 
thropists, foundations,  corporations,  and 
alumni  don't  apend  their  money  blindly  or 
without  strings  of  review  attached. 

"We  put  ourselves  on  the  line  every  se- 
mester by  saying  to  our  'customers'— the 
StudenU  and  their  parenta— 'Would  you  like 
to  come  here?  Would  you  like  to  stay  here?" 
Nor  wUl  good  faculty."  he  adds,  "remain  at 
Institutions  where  the  quaUty  of  academic 
life  has  grown  shoddy.  And  our  growing 
pool  of  applicants  means  we  must  be  doing 
something  right.  So  talk  about  free  enter- 
priae! CoUegea  and  universities  are  among 
the  best  examples  of  free  enterpriae  in  oper- 
ation." 

Brademas  also  points  to  the  gap  between 
the  rhetoric  and  the  reaUty  of  Admlnlstra- 
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tlon's  posture.  He  recalls  being  present  in 
May  19S1  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
when  Prealdent  Reagan  declared  that  it 
would  be  a  sad  day  for  academic  freedom 
when  tax-supported  ooUeges  and  universi- 
ties drove  out  the  great  Independent  ones. 
Yet  the  policies  of  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion work  severe  hardship  on  private  institu- 
tions, contends  Brademas.  "The  sharp  re- 
ducUons  in  student  aid.  tor  example,  have 
already  cauaed  real  pain  for  students  at  New 
York  University."  Brademas  says.  "Sinoe 
Reagan  came  into  office.  NYU  students 
have  suffered  a  net  loss  of  forty  percent  In 
total  dollar  volume  of  Ouaranteed  Student 
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Several  provisions  of  the  19M  Tax  Reform 
Act  also  harm  academic  Inatltutloos  as  weU 
as  students.  Explains  Brademas.  "The  new 
tax  law  dmles  continued  deductlbUlty  of  in- 
terest on  student  loans  and  imposes  new 
t^T—  on  feUowshlps  and  scholarships. 
Other  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  wlU 
dlaoourage  charitable  oontributlona.  making 
it  harder  for  ua  to  raiae  funda.  SUU  other 
changea  wlU  hit  the  private  sector  of  higher 
education  with  particular  force.  Espedally 
outrageous  as  a  matter  of  principle  is  the  ef- 
fective denial  to  twenty  or  so  independent 
reaearch  universities,  including  NYU.  of 
accem  to  tax-exempt  financing  whUe  con- 
tinuing such  aooeaa  for  public  institutions." 

ChaUenges  faced  by  private  universities 
f}mn  include  a  fundamental  fact  of  economic 
life  in  the  world  of  higher  education.  Asks 
OUva:  "What  does  it  coat  to  educate  aome- 
one?  It  cosU  no  more  at  a  private  university 
than  a  public  one.  But  in  the  case  of  the  pri- 
vate institution,  more  of  the  cost  Is  borne  by 
the  student.  At  public  iniitltutlons.  the  tax- 
payer pidu  up  a  big  share  of  the  bilL  Ben- 
nett ignores  this  distinction,  and  lets  people 
think  that  private  education  Is  more  costly." 

Bennett  "may  be  getting  a  lot  of  play  In 
some  quarters,  but  I  think  It's  significant 
that  on  Capitol  HIU.  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  are  rejecting  his  propoaals,"  con- 
cludes Brademas.  "In  taking  the  posltiona 
he  doea.  Secretary  Bennett  betrays  an  inno- 
cence of  the  complexities  of  financing 
American  coUeges  and  universities.  If  Mr. 
Bennett  genuinely  imderstands  the  real 
world  of  American  higher  education  and 
stOl  makes  such  assertions,  he's  not  being 
wholly  honeat:  if  he  does  not  understand,  he 
ahould  educate  himself." 

The  great  coUege-cost  debate  shows  no 
signs  of  abating.  In  fact,  the  controversy  Is 
likely  to  intensity  as  academic  institutions 
anix>tuice  new  tuition  levels  for  1987-88.  as 
high-school  seniors  and  their  parents  pass 
through  the  anxious  annual  ritual  of  wait- 
ing for  admissions  acceptances  from  coUeges 
and  unlversitiea.  and  aa  Congreaa  votes  on 
student-aid  budgets. 

This  much  U  clear  with  an  aggressive,  ar- 
ticulate Secretary  of  Education  hammering 
away  at  them.  coUeges  and  universities  can 
no  longer  afford,  in  the  words  of  New  York 
Times  education  reporter  Edward  Fiske.  to 
operate  "on  the  premise  that  the  fruits  of 
higher  education  are  self-evident."  Leaders 
of  academic  institutions,  including  John 
Brademas  and  L.  Jay  OUva.  agree  that  coats 
are  climbing,  but  make  the  case  that  higher 
learning  is  among  the  soundest  Investments 
a  person— and  a  aociety— can  make. 
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Mr.  STENHOUm.  W.  Speaker,  a  recent  New 
Yort(  Timea/CBS  News  poll  found  that  85  per- 
cent of  the  American  pubKc  favors  an  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution  requiring  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget  In  this  comprehensive 
survey,  covering  dozens  of  issues  and  corv 
ducted  in  recognitton  of  the  200th  birthday  of 
the  Gonstitutton,  this  was  the  highest  level  of 
aupport  registered  on  any  side  of  any  issue. 

This  result  is  impressive  but,  more  impres- 
sive, it  represents  growth  from  similar  pote 
done  in  previous  years.  Those  surveys  were 
conducted  In  periods  of  higher  interest  rates 
and  a  shaky  economy,  this  one  in  a  compara- 
tiveiy  good  economy  following  a  period  of  af- 
fordable credit  The  issue's  cadre  of  support 
refuses  to  be  categorized  by  the  events  of  the 
day  and  cuts  across  party,  geographic,  and 
demographic  lines. 

That  recent  number,  however,  lerKls  Itself  to 
an  analysis  of  the  situation  before  us  in  Con- 
gress. Based  on  the  failed  votes  in  the  House 
and  Senate  in  1962  and  1986,  respectively,  a 
little  more  than  one-third  of  Congress,  speak- 
ing with  the  mandate  of  15  percent  of  the 
people,  have  barricaded  efforts  to  send  such 
an  amendment  to  the  States  for  ratification. 
Congress  couW  give  no  more  meaningful  nor 
more  welcome  gift  to  the  American  people  in 
hoTKX  of  the  Constitutkxi's  historic  200th  birth- 
day than  to  submit  a  Balanced  Budget 
Amendment  [BBA]  to  the  States. 

Therefore,  today,  I  am  joining  with  I>rry 
Craiq,  Boe  Sm(th  of  Oregon.  Tom  Carper, 
and  many  more  of  our  colleagues  to  reintro- 
duce a  strongly  bipartisan,  bkwneral  BBA.  In 
all.  this  amendment  is  being  introduced  with 
233  House  sponsors.  In  the  Senate,  H  is  being 
introduced  today  by  Senators  Dennis  DeCon- 
ciNi  and  Orrin  Hatch. 

This  amendment  is  offered  in  the  same 
spirit  as  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  from 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  John  Taykx,  dated  No- 
vember 26,  1798.  Mr.  Jeftaraon  wrote: 

I  wish  It  were  possible  to  obtain  a  single 
amendment  to  our  constitution.  I  would  be 
willing  to  depend  on  that  alone  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  administration  of  our  govern- 
ment to  the  genuine  principles  of  its  consti- 
tution: I  mean  an  additional  article,  talcing 
from  the  government  the  power  of  borrow- 
ing. 

In  the  99th  Congress,  over  200  House 
Members  cosponsored  House  Joint  ResokJ- 
bon  27,  the  Craig-Stenholm-Smith  BBA.  The 
Carper  BBA,  House  Joint  Resohitton  643,  had 
100  cosponsors.  For  the  100th  Congress,  we 
dedded  to  wori(  together  to  offer  an  innova- 
tive approach  to  the  BBA,  one  with  broad- 
baaed,  bipwtiaan  support  because  it  wouM 
have  both  greater  fleidbiity  and  real,  budget- 
balancing  teeth.  The  result  after  much  dtocus- 
sion  with  House  colleagues  and  ouiaide 
groups,  I  am  offering  with  this  statement  for 
Itw  record. 
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Why  have  we  settiad  on  a  aomewht  new 
approach? 

In  1962.  both  Houses  considered  a  BBA 
very  simliar  to  Houae  Joint  ResokJtion  27  and 
Senate  Joint  Reaokitton  13,  as  raimroduced  In 
the  99th  Congreaa.  While  the  veraton  paaaed 
the  Senate,  it  was  defeated  in  the  Houae.  Al- 
though Senate  Joint  Reeohitton  13  was  one  of 
two  BBA's  favorably  raportad  by  Senate  Judi- 
ciary last  year,  K  waa  never  brougM  to  the 
ftoor.  Senate  Joint  ReaohJtion  225  waa  con- 
sidered instead  and  loat  by  one  vote.  The 
Senate  defeat  forectoeed  Houae  actton  ki  the 
99th  Congress. 

Our  BBA  would  depoWicize  revenue  projeo- 
liorYS  by  requirir>g  the  President  and  Congraas 
to  agree,  by  joint  resoiutnn,  on  a  singto  eeH- 
mate.  Both  branches  wouU  have  to  «MMa 
budgets  that  t>aiance.  Backup  mechenisms 
would  ensure  that  both  own  up  to  any  unan- 
tk^ipated  actual  deficit  As  with  previous  ver- 
sions, greeter  accountability  is  required  on  tax 
legislatkxi,  but  without  an  arbitrary  formula  of 
"Indexing"  of  revenues  to  other  economic  in- 
dtoators. 

I  urge  all  our  colleagues  to  join  us  as  spon- 
sors of  this  amendment  and  to  help  bring  INa 
measure  to  ttie  fkx)r. 

[The  text  of  the  amendment  foMowa:] 
H.J.  Rea.— 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of  Rep- 
retentoHvet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congret*  auenMed  (two-third*  of  each 
Hoiue  concurring  therein).  That  the  foUow- 
Ing  article  is  propoaed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  ConstituUon  of  the  United  States, 
which  shaU  be  vaUd  to  aU  Intmts  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Constltutimi  if  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States  within  seven  years  after  Its 
submission  to  the  States  for  ratification: 

AXnCLB- . 

SacnoR  1.  Prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Congress  and  the  President  shaU  agree  on 
an  estimate  of  total  receipts  for  that  fiscal 
year  by  enactment  into  law  of  a  joint  resolu- 
tion devoted  solely  to  that  subject.  Total 
outlays  for  that  year  shaU  not  exceed  the 
level  of  estimated  receipts  set  forth  in  such 
joint  resolution,  unless  three-fifths  of  the 
total  membership  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress shaU  provide,  by  a  roUcaU  vote,  for  a 
specific  exceas  of  outlays  over  estimated  re- 
ceipts. 

SxcnoH  2.  Whenever  actual  outlays 
exceed  actual  receipts  for  any  flacal  year, 
the  Congress  shaU.  in  the  ensuing  flacal 
year,  provide  by  law  for  the  repayment  of 
such  excess.  The  pubUc  debt  of  the  United 
States  ShaU  not  be  Increased  unless  three- 
fifths  of  the  total  membership  of  each 
House  shaU  provide  by  law  for  auch  an  In- 
creaae  by  a  roUcaU  vote. 

SacnoH  3.  Prior  to  each  fiscal  year,  the 
President  shaU  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
propoaed  budget  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  that  fiscal  year  in  which  total 
outlays  do  not  exceed  total  receipts. 

Sacnoa  4.  No  blU  to  increase  revenue 
ShaU  become  law  unless  approved  by  a  mar 
jority  of  the  total  membership  of  each 
House  by  a  roUcaU  vote. 

SacnoN  5.  The  provlalons  of  this  article 
are  waived  for  any  fiacal  year  In  which  a 
declaration  of  war  ii  in  effect 

SacnoH  6.  Total  recelpU  shaU  include  all 
recelpte  of  the  United  SUtes  exc^t  those 
derived  from  iMrrowlng.  Total  outlays  shall 
Include  aU  outlays  of  the  United  Statea 
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Upton,  itr.  ValenUne.  Ui.  Vutder  Jact,  Mr. 
Volkmor.  Mrs.  Vueanovleh.  ICr.  WaUut,  Mr. 
WKtklm.  Mr.  Webv.  Mr.  WekloQ.  Mr.  Whlt- 
Ukar.  Mr.  WUaoo.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Worttey. 
Mr.   WyUe.   Mr.   Touni  (AK).   Mr.   Tounc 
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Mr.  Stonbolm.  Mr.  Cralc.  Mr.  RottC  F. 
(OR).  Mr.  Oupw.  Mr.  (Mbbano.  Mr. 
Mr.  AnlbOBj.  Mr.  Arebar.  Mr. 
Mr.  BudhSB.  Mr.  Bakor.  Mr.  Bal- 
Mr.  BaraMtd.  Mr.  Bartlatt.  Mr. 
ButoB  (TX).  Mr.  Bataman.  Mr.  BeniMtt. 
Mia.  mmflaj.  Mr.  Baroutar.  Mr.  BavlU.  Mr. 
Bittny.  Mr.  ff»«««"«,  Mr.  Blai.  Mr.  Blflay. 
Mr.Boohlart. 

Mr.  Booar  (TNX  Mr.  Boaeo.  Mr.  Boulter. 
Mr.  BnooifMd.  Mr.  Brown  (CO).  Mr. 
ff^itjthiwtr,  Mr.  BaonlDC.  Mr.  Burton  (Df). 
Mr.  BurtaaMOta.  Mra.  Byron.  Mr.  Callahan. 
Mr.  «•>— r**"  Mr-  Chandler.  Mr.  Chapman. 
Mr.  «>«|T»"  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Clarke.  Mr. 
CUiwer.  Mr.  Ooata.  Mr.  CoMe.  Mr.  Coleman 
(MO).  Mr.  Oomheat.  Mr.  Courter.  Mr. 
Crane.  Mr.  DanleL 

Mr.  TV~««">«'y*.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Duab. 
Mr.  DkTte  (IL).  Mr.  Davto  (MI).  Mr.  de  la 
Qum.  Mr.  DtfAy.  Mr.  Oerrtdu  Mr. 
DeWtoa.  Mr.  Dkktrmtm.  Mr.  DtoOuanU.  Mr. 
Doifan  (ND).  Mr.  Daman  (C:A).  Mr.  Dowdy 
(MS).  Mr.  Dreier  (CA).  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 
Dyaon.  Mr.  BJwaida  (OK).  Mr.  Bmeraon. 
Mr.  Bwitah.  Mr.  bdrelch.  Mr.  BR>y.  Mr. 
FawdL  Mr.  Flelda.  Mr.  rUppo. 

Mr.  FrenMl.  Mr.  Oallady.  Mr.  Oallo.  Mr. 
Oekaa.  Mr.  Oliwileh.  Mr.  Ooodltnc.  Mr. 
Gordon.  Mr.  Orandy.  Mr.  Orant.  Mr.  Greet. 
Mr.  Gundeiaan.  Mr.  Ralph  Hall.  Mr.  Ham- 
merachmldt.  Mr.  «»»«*«  Mr.  Harrte.  Mr. 
Haatert.  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Hefley.  Mr. 
Hefner.  Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Hener.  Mr.  Hller. 
Mr.  HoUoway,  Mr.  Hopklna.  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Hunter. 
Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Inbofe.  Mr.  IreUnd.  Mr. 
Jaooba.  Mr.  Jenklna,  Mra.  Johnaon  (CT>.  Mr. 
JohiMon  (8D).  Mr.  Jonea  (TN).  Mr.  Jonea 
(NO.  Mr.  Kaateh.  Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr.  Koonyu. 
Mr.  KyL  Mr.  Lacomanlno.  Mr.  Lancaster. 
Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Ijeneb  (lA).  Mr.  Leath  (TX). 
Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Lewto  (CA).  Mr.  Lewla  (PL). 
Mr.  UghUoot.  Mr.  Uiincrton.  Mrs.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Lowery  (CA).  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr. 
Thomaa  Luken.  Mr.  Donald  Lukena.  Mr. 
Luncren.  Mr.  MoCandleaa.  Mr.  MoCoUum. 
Mr.  MoCurdy.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  MoGrath.  Mr.  McMillan  (NO.  Mr. 
M>Mnu»i  (icD).  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  MacKay. 
Mr.  M^^gmn  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr.  Martin 
(NT).  Mra.  Martin  (IL).  Mr.  Meyers  (KB). 
Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  MOler  (OH). 

Mr.  Miller  (WA).  Mr.  Moltnari.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Morrtaon  (WA). 
Mr.  NeaL  Mr.  Nelaan.  Mr.  Nkshola.  Mr.  Nlel- 
aon  (UT).  Mr.  Oitli.  Mr.  Owens  (UT).  Mr. 
Ozley.  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Parrla.  Mrs.  Patter- 
son. Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Price  (NO.  Mr.  Punell.  Mr. 
Quillen.  Mr.  Ravend.  Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  RecuU. 

Mr.  Rkdiardson.  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  Rltter, 
Mr.  Roberta.  Mr.  RoUiMon.  Mr.  Roemer. 
Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Roae.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Row- 
land (CT).  Mr.  Rowland  (GA).  Mrs.  Salkl. 
Mr.  Bazton.  Mr.  Schaeffer.  Mr.  Bchuette. 
Mr.  %^M*— .  Mr.  aensenbrenner.  Mr.  8haw. 
Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Shuster,  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr. 
Skelton.  Mr.  Slaughter  (VA>.  Mr.  Smith 
(NJ).  Mr.  Denny  Smith  (OR). 

Mr.  Smith  (TX).  Mr.  Smith  (NH).  Mrs. 
Smith  (NX).  Ms.  Saowe.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Spenee.  Mr.  StalUngs.  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr. 
Stump.  Mr.  Sundqulst.  Mr.  Sweeney,  Mr. 
Swindell.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr. 
Tayhn-.  Mr.  Tauain.  Mr.  Thomas  (CA),  Mr. 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  CalHomia.  Mr.  Spaafcar,  Iha 
pight  d  homalaas  childran  is  tragic.  TcxIay 
thara  «a  «i  aalimatad  800.000  (Mdran  in 
thia  (X)unlry  who  are  parpatuaiy  al-rlak  ba- 
cauaa  (hay  «va  in  the  stoaaL  I  lomalaaa  cM- 
dran  not  ortty  suffer  aavara  abuaa  and  n»- 
glacl.  but  alao  the  trauma  of  wandering  tha 
ilraala  wNhoul  ahaNar,  achooMng.  and  a  stabta 
arwhonmant  in  wWc^  to  grow.  TaaHmony 
balora  tha  Salact  Commmaa  on  ChMan. 
Youti.  and  FwnSaa,  which  I  chair,  ravaatad 
that  chronic  phyaicai  dtoordar  in  hoiwalaai 
cMdran  ia  nearly  twice  that  of  normal  chl- 
dran.  ChMran  wMhout  homes  are  conaialanBy 
shown  to  ba  daprsaaed.  angry.  fn»tratad.  and 
at  great  riak  of  succumbing  to  powarty. 

As  tha  attached  ar«cla.  "Homaiaaa  Chil- 
dran:  A  CompaMng  f4aad"  by  Andrew  McBrida 
ravaala.  homaiaaa  chMran  coma  from  avary 
aador  of  our  aocMy.  Tha  artcia  is  an  axoat- 
lant  depiction  of  thia  criais. 

Wa  wN  soon  ba  conaidaring  tha  confaranca 
report  on  tha  amargancy  ratal  for  tha  homa- 
iaaa bH.  which  placaa  spadal  amphaaia  on  aa- 
aiaUng  homaiaaa  fwnMea  and  chMran.  I  com- 
mand the  article  to  my  colleagues  and  urge 
tham  to  give  their  strong  support  to  thia  ur- 
gently naadad  homalaas  lagislatton. 

Tha  arUda  foHows: 

Houuss  CHiLsasir  A  CoMPBxno  Nksd 


(By  Andrew  McBrtde) 

Tou  can  see  them  In  local  gas  stationa 
pumping  gaa  for  spare  change:  or  In  malls, 
playing  plnball  machines  for  hours,  their 
facea  reflected  In  blinking  lighU:  or  on  the 
street.  panhn''^*""g  for  loose  change  for 
something  to  eat.  They  are  "functionally" 
homeless  children— they  may  have  an  ad- 
dreaa  but  do  not  have  a  home— that  Is.  a 
safe  place  to  grow  and  thrive. 

In  addition  to  the  truly  homeless  children 
who  live  In  families  that  cannot  provide  for 
them,  there  are  now  thousands  of  others, 
across  the  nation  who,  through  neglect  or 
other  circumstances,  should  t>e  classified  as 


In  the  District,  shelters  for  the  homeless 
house  in  excess  of  1.000  children  every 
month  from  displaced  families.  But  these 
are  only  a  fraction  of  the  truly  displaced 
children.  "Homeless"  children  can  t>e  found 
not  only  among  the  poor  but  the  middle 
class  as  well.  The  evidence  Is  their  presence 
at  all  hours  In  suburban  shopping  malls, 
game  rooms  or  on  street  comers. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  numbers  and  health 
status  of  street  children  and  fuiMrUonally 
hwnyMwT  chOdren  Is  limited.  But  all  Indica- 
tions are  that  the  homeleas  child  Is  at  severe 
health  risks,  compared  with  other  children. 
Stnoe  19W.  the  numl>er  of  homeleas  families 
In  the  dty  has  tripled,  with  children  consU- 
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tuting  nearly  07  percent  of  the  DIstrtet's 
shelter  papulatkm. 

ijMt  year,  the  Bouse  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger  reported  that  thesa  are  more  home- 
leas famOlea  with  children  than  homeless 
single  adulta. 

Dr.  Jamea  Xgan.  chatnaan  of  paychlatry 
at  ChUdren's  HoapltaL  says  that  the  grow- 
ing number  of  mlrtrtlr  fisss  street  children 
follow  "the  same  road"  taken  by  the  child 
who  Is  homeleas  because  of  poverty:  "drug 
and  alcohol  use.  early  sexual  expertenoea. 
teenage  pregnancy,  declining  scholastic 
schlevement  and  self-destructive  l>ehaviors, 
to  name  a  few." 

In  the  health  setting,  we  encounter  such 
children  at  the  extremes  of  the  dlnkal  spec- 
trum. At  one  end.  the  at-risk  child  Is  often 
brought  by  parenU  or  other  "care  takers" 
into  the  emergency  room,  clinic  or  prhrate 
office,  for  trivial.  If  not  nonexistent,  physi- 
cal conditions— often  at  Inappropriate  times. 
The  parents  or  care  takets  uae  a  vistt  to  the 
doctor  to  compensate  for  their  otberwlae  ne- 
glect. Sometlmea.  the  parenU  or  care  takers 
require  alcohol  or  drugs  to  handle  tbetr 
gullt.  and  they  show  up  Intoxicated. 

Theae  children,  who  may  or  may  not  have 
overt  signs  of  abuse  or  neglect,  often  go  un- 
reported to  child  protection  authoritlea. 
Many  health  profeaslonals.  phyaldana. 
nurses  snd  others  do  not  have  the  clinical 
expertise  to  pick  up  the  neglect.  However, 
many  if  not  most  health  profeaslonals  base 
their  reporting  of  marginal  neglect  on  their 
judgment  of  what  legal  authoritlea  will  "do" 
or  'not  do."  Many  of  the  most  committed 
profeaaionals  are  iu>t  sanguine  that  timely 
significant  help  can  be  obtattied  by  report- 
ing such  esses  to  the  authoritlea. 

At  the  other  extreme,  the  street  child 
comes  to  the  health  setting  as  a  critical  pa- 
tient: seriously  physlcaUy  or  sexually 
abused,  sn  accident  victim,  a  crime  scene 
casualty  or  with  serious  medical  conditions 
that  have  l>een  neglected.  Kven  though  they 
may  be  ssrlously  Injured  or  111,  some  chil- 
dren "slip  through  the  cracks"  and  go  unre- 
ported. But  in  even  thoee  eases  that  are  re- 
ported, the  child  Is  faced  with  a  legal  system 
too  slow,  cumbersome  or  Inadequate  to  re- 
spond to  his  or  her  needs. 

Our  record  as  a  nation  In  helping  children 
in  general,  much  less  the  homeless,  is  t>e- 
coming  shameful.  In  our  country,  children 
lead  all  the  age  groups  In  the  growing  ranks 
of  the  poverty  stricken,  constltutinx  38  per- 
cent. To  a  staggering  degree,  children  are 
being  subjected  to  abandoiunent.  neglect 
and  abuse.  In  the  District,  for  example,  the 
numbers  of  children  In  substantiated  abuse 
and  neglect  cases  was  2,090,  a  rise  of  27  per- 
cent since  1981. 

Nationally,  there  has  been  a  slowing  of 
the  decline  of  Infant  mortality,  with  Infant 
mortality  in  selected  minority  groups  actu- 
ally showing  Inoreasea.  High  rates  of  teen- 
age pregnancy,  accidental  and  intentional 
injury  and  drug,  tobacco  and  alcohol  abuse 
are  found  In  our  youth  population.  In  addi- 
tion, we  will  likely  leave  many  of  our  chO- 
dren with  the  legacy  of  AIDS. 

When  we  chronicle  the  problems  of  our 
children  one  by  one.  we  are  overwhelmed  by 
them.  No  "silver  btillet"  cure  exlsU  for  any 
of  theae  afflictons.  Either  out  of  frustration 
or  a  lack  of  understanding,  we  wish  these 
children  more  of  a  good  whipping  or  a  stiff 
jail  sentence,  both  of  which  they  have  no 
doubt  have  had  more  than  their  quota.  All 
children  simply  need  s  safe  place  to  live  and 
enough  people  to  look  after  them. 

In  the  past,  the  priesU  of  Boys  Town  were 
folk  heroes  whose  mission  was  to  salvage  or- 
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phans  and  dellnquenta.  Boys  and  girls  dubs, 
recreation  centers  and  the  "T"s  were  places 
of  both  fun  and  sanctuary  for  those  chil- 
dren. Many  of  theae  institutions  are  still 
with  us.  But  they  are  loaing  the  battle. 

In  the  health  arena,  programs  sre  needed 
to  address  both  the  physleal  and  mental 
health  of  homeleas  children.  Their  health 
needs  require  careful  aasessment  There 
need  to  be  spedallaed  health  programs  that 
..»pti»»iM  parent  swport  and  education, 
community  outreach,  tracking  and  follow- 
up  care  of  homeless  children.  Tlieee  pro- 
grams should  hsve  strong  linkages  to  sec- 
ondary and  tertiary  specialty  health  serv- 


We  must  massively  Invest  in  our  children. 
As  a  sodety  that  la  growing  older,  we  cannot 
afford  to  squander  a  sintfe  ounce  of  the 
talent,  creativity,  energy  and  strength  of 
our  youth.  We.  ss  a  sodety  and  as  individ- 
uals, should  provide  adequate  money,  re- 
sources and  time  to  assure  shelter,  nutri- 
tion, dothing  education,  recreation  and 
health  care  for  our  ddldreiL  We  miist  go 
one  step  further  and  adopt  a  goal  of  assiu-- 
Ing  that  all  children  have  a  right  to  a  home 
with  people  to  care  for  them.  We  are  far 
short  of  that  goal  now. 


UNITED  STATES-SOVIET 
STUDENT  EZCHANOEB 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  AKizoirA 
IK  TBI  HOXT8B  Or  RKntCgKMTATIVn 

Wednesday.  June  17,  1987 
Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sponsorad  an 
amendment  to  tha  State  Dapartment  authori- 
zatton  bill  which  would  provide  $2  million  for 
United  Stataa-Soviet  student  exchangaa.  It 
haa  tong  bean  my  bekaf  that  barriers  of  faar 
and  miatmst  betwaon  our  two  countriaa  couM 
ba  raduoad  aignMcantty  if  our  dtizans  have 
mora  opportunities  to  get  to  know  each  other. 
K  ia  parttaiarty  appropriate  that  our  young 
paopla  be  invotvad  in  these  exchangaa,  for  it 
Is  from  their  numbers  that  our  leadam  for  the 
21st  century  <will  emerge. 

As  tha  following  article  from  last  Sunday's 
New  Yortc  Times  suggests,  both  Soviet  and 
American  young  people  have  a  great  deal  to 
learn  about  and  from  each  other 

AmicAirs  Oar  Educatio*  oa  Sovm 
STUDorrs 

WASHmoToa.  June  13.— Soviet  high  school 
students  are  more  serious,  do  more  home- 
work and  have  a  stronger  national  pride 
than  their  American  counterparts,  sccord- 
ing  to  members  of  the  first  group  of  Ameri- 
can high  school  students  to  study  in  Soviet 
secondary  schools. 

But  "they  just  srant  to  have  fun,  too," 
said  Dustin  Pons,  18  years  old,  a  member  of 
the  group  who  is  a  recent  graduate  of  John 
Carroll  High  School  near  Baltimore.  "I  had 
always  thought  they  were  cold,  unfriendly 
people  and  very  strict  in  their  ways." 

Mr.  Pons  and  47  other  American  high 
school  juniors  and  seniors  recently  spent 
three  weeU  in  Soviet  high  schools  in 
Moscow  and  Leningrad,  where  they  attend- 
ed Russian  dasses  and  mingled  with  their 
rlTif"**^  The  trip  was  organised  by  the 
SchooU  Exchange  Senrtoe  and  spnisored  by 
the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals 
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Upon  their  return  to  the  United  States, 
the  students  had  a  hard  time  saying  wheth- 
er there  were  more  dUferencea  or  similari- 
ties between  them  and  their  Soviet  peers. 

"American  teen-agers  are  more  socially 
advanced."  Mr.  Pons  said.  "Por  Instance,  in 
their  free  time  Soviets  would  rather  read  a 
book  or  walk  in  the  park  or  play  the  piano. 
American  teen-agers  would  probably  go  out 
and  watch  TV.  go  to  a  movie  or  something 
more  sctlvely  inclined." 

Becky  Toth,  18.  a  senior  from  South  Lakes 
High  School  In  Reston,  VA,  said:  "I  tried  to 
dreas  nicer  when  I  was  there.  In  skirts,  for 
instance.  But  most  of  them  wore  jeans." 

A  survey  of  the  studenU'  attitudes  taken 
before  and  after  the  trip  showed  that  al- 
though 45  percent  expected  to  discover  that 
"the  D.8.S.R.  teen-sger  Is  different  than  I 
am."  only  21  percent  actually  found  that  to 
be  true. 

Nonetheless,  the  studenU  described  many 
Instances  In  which  they  did  find  significant 
cultural  differences. 

"An  old  woman  oace  hit  me  for  croaslng 
my  legs  on  the  Metro."  Miss  Toth  said. 
"And  a  boy  In  our  group  who  went  out  jog- 
ging in  one-piece  running  tights  was  stopped 
by  the  militia  and  asked  to  put  on  shorts." 

umtM  or  msTOBT  aitd  wax 

Mr.  Pons  said  that  students  his  age  did 
not  seem  especially  concerned  alwut  joining 
the  army  for  their  mandatory  two  years. 
"They  didn't  talk  about  it  much."  he  said. 
He  said,  however,  that  his  Soviet  peers 
seemed  to  have  a  strong  sense  of  history 
and  of  the  devastation  of  the  World  War  n. 
"I  don't  think  they're  eager  to  go  to  Af- 
ghanistan and  kill  people."  he  said. 

The  students  had  one  hour  of  Russian 
language  instruction  in  the  mornings,  which 
was  followed  by  music  classes  and  a  class 
that  rotated  between  subjects  such  as  Soviet 
geography  or  history.  They  also  helped  out 
In  English  langauge  classes  for  the  Russian 
students. 

"They  had  a  hard  time  understanding  the 
Easter  Bimny."  Miss  Toth  said,  "but  they 
really  liked  Valentine's  Day  and  Groundhog 
Day." 

On  Sundays,  and  sometimes  in  the  eve- 
nings, the  American  students  would  spend 
time  with  a  Soviet  classmate  and  the  class- 
mate's family.  When  the  meal  was  over 
though,  they  found  little  to  do. 

"They  don't  have  much  of  a  night  life." 
lifiss  Toth  said.  "After  9  o'dock  you  cant 
have  ice  cream,  you  can't  sit  in  a  cafe.  The 
only  thing  teen-agers  or  adults  csn  do  is  go 
home  and  sleep  so  they  will  be  ready  for 
work  the  next  day,  or  go  for  a  walk  around 
Moscow,  which  Is  what  most  of  them  do  at 
night." 

Misconceptions  of  sexual  morality  some- 
times Intruded  awkwardly  into  the  group's 
experience.  One  of  the  teachers  who  accom- 
panied the  students,  Ed  Miller  from  John 
Carroll  High  School,  said  that  two  Russian 
girls  who  went  out  one  evening  with  two  of 
the  American  lx>ys  were  picked  up  by  the 
police  on  suspldon  of  prostitution. 

Mr.  Pons  said  the  school  officials  In  the 
school  he  attended  in  Lennlngrad  discour- 
aged mixing  of  iMys  and  girls  of  different 
nationalities,  adding,  "I  guess  they  were 
afraid  of  any  serious  relationships  develop- 
ing." 
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H.R.  1276.  LAKE  JACK  LEB 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

ormw  JBSKT 

nr  THX  HOU8X  OP  KXPRBgcmAnvBa 

Wednesday.  June  17, 1987 

Mr.  HOWARD  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  15, 
1987,  the  House  of  Repraaanlativas  paaaad 
H.R.  1276.  a  bin  to  designate  tha  laka  formad 
by  the  Felsenthal  Dam  on  the  OuachMa  Riwar, 
AR,  as  "Lake  Jack  Lee."  I  am  ploaaed  to  sup- 
port this  legislalion  which  was  recently  raport- 
ad  by  the  Publto  Wortcs  and  Transportatton 
Committee.  Felsenthal  Lock  and  Dam  is  a 
component  of  the  Ouachita  and  Black  Rivara 
navigation  project  The  project  makes  poasfcle 
the  free  interchange  of  river  traffic  between 
the  Mississippi  and  Ouachita  Rivers,  and  in- 
dudaa  improvemerrts  to  increase  area  recra- 
attonal  opportunities  and  benefit  the  fish  and 
wikNfe  environmont 

Felsenthal  Lock  and  Dam  is  tocatad  in 
Union  County,  AR.  The  fish  and  wikMfe  fea- 
tures of  the  project  inckide  a  neltonal  widMa 
refuge  adjacent  to  Felsenlhal  Lock  and  Dara 
The  refuge  is  managed  by  the  U.S.  Rah  and 
Wikllife  Servkse 

Water  resources  projects  are  primarily 
named  for  kx:ations  such  as  towns,  rivers,  or 
other  features.  Occasiortally  there  is  tocal  aerv 
timent  for  another  nanw  such  as  an  indMdual 
who  may  have  been  active  in  the  dewatop- 
ment  of  the  projecL  That  is  the  caae  in  this  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  Jack  Lee  wortwd  with  the  Ouachita 
River  Valley  Associatton  in  aporworing  rscra- 
attonal  aspects  of  the  navigatton  project  Ha 
worited  for  the  inckjsion  of  fish  and  wiUMe  en- 
hancement as  a  project  purpoee  in  addWon  to 
navigatton.  Mr.  Lee's  wortc  and  interest  in  the 
project  continued  after  devetopment  of  ttw 
plan  as  he  sought  to  assure  the  required  tocal 
partkapation  in  the  acquisitton  of  pnijact  lands. 
Mr.  Lee  continues  to  devote  his  talanta  to  the 
project  serving  the  Felsenthal  refuge  as  a  vol- 
unteer editor  of  the  Felsenthal  National  Wid- 
Nfe  Refuge  biweekly  news  release. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  it  is  appropriate 
for  the  House  to  support  this  legisialton  honor- 
ing the  efforts  of  Mr.  Jack  Lae  at  the  Fel- 
senttwl  Lock  and  Dam  project 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  SHOTO 
FAMILY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

nf  THE  HonsK  or  BKFRBXinATnm 

Wednesday,  June  17, 1987 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  ttw 
reaidanta  of  the  21st  Congraaatonal  Diairict  of 
ONo,  I  wouM  like  to  take  INS  opportunity  to 
aakjte  the  Shoto  famiy  who  wW  be  catabraling 
their  family  reunton  during  tha  waakand  of 
July  24-26,  1967,  in  Jackaon,  MS,  tha  ancaa- 
tral  home  of  the  Shoto  famiy  aince  1625. 

During  the  reunion,  the  follo«i*ig  famiy 
members  will  be  honored:  Joe  Shoto  of  Chtea- 
go.  IL,  who  is  the  oMest  living  male  mambar 
of  the  family;  Mrs.  Velma  Shoto  Edwarda. 
Brooklyn,  NY;  Laweronce  C.  Shoto.  Toledo, 
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OK  Ma.  H««<  im  Shoto.  Bram.  NY;  NoM* 
E.  Shoto.  MmMd.  OH;  Mr*.  Floiortn* 
Sholo  Soon.  Tolwto.  OH  and  Mte  M«rtw 
Shoto,  GtoMlMidl  OK  PoaVwmous  •marda 
«■  ba  liimnliit  for  AreNa  J.  and  Louia  T. 
Shoto.  Loula  aarvad  m  «w  U.S.  Nawy  <*«tng 
WwtdWarN. 

Mr.  Opartwr.  ttw  Shoto  tvnly  hM  andurwl 
mmtf  «aia  and  MbuMiont  ow«r  tho  yMra. 
Y«l.  «My  rwva  iiMinWnod  Ihair  W*.  dmicMon 
Mid  cumwllmanl  to  ona  •nodwr.  I  would  Mw 
to  ahara  wih  my  oota«g>iaa  a  poam  «Mch  I 
fMl  raHacla  tw  «Nrtly  and  apM  of  IN*  oul- 
MMTtow  famly.  t  Mk  ttwt  w*  K** 
In  wtondkn  haartM  baal  wtahM  to 
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•w  «!««  tamly  on  Mt 

Tumm 
It's  M  nice  to  Me  all  the  folks  you  love  to- 

■ether. 
Stttinc  SDd  talklnc  About  all  the  memorable 

nmily  reunkne  ue  like  a  Golden  Chain. 

The  links  are  retatlres  so  doee  ai>d  dear. 

And  like  rare  and  precious  jewels. 

Tlielr  love  Is  measured  mote  each  year. 

ftasUy  members'  love  Is  deep  and  true, 

^■^.1  It  Is  rleh  with  hamnr.  lovlnc  memorfea. 

And  food  recollections,  too. 

"me  Oolden  Chain  of  VkmOy  Unre 

U  a  strcsM  and  blessed  tie. 

IW»MW»t  kindred  related  hearts  together. 

As  the  years  go  passing  by. 


TRIBDTS  TO  MR.  SRNIE  CDELL 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

orcAuroairiA 
Dl  TBI  HOVn  or  ■SPSBEirrATIVB 

Wedneadav.  June  17. 19S7 
Mr.  LEVINE  of  CaMomia.  Mr.  Spaaker.  I  r«M 
today  to  honor  Mr.  Emio  O'Dal  as  hla  1966- 
87  tsrm  as  prasUanI  of  «w  North  Rodondo 
Baach  Rotary  Club  oomaa  to  an  and  As  a 
oonwwunKy  laadar  and  during  hia  praaktoncy 
of  ttw  Rotary.  Emio  has  aooompMiad  much 
and  «■  ba  raoogniiad  oflldally  on  Juna  26.  I 
wouM  mm  to  ahara  soma  of  ttwaa  achiava- 
msms  wNh  my  ootsaquss  in  Iha  U.S.  Houoa 
of  n^pf^MSntBVVM. 

Emia  O'Dal  aarvad  as  praaklant  of  ma 
Nor«i  Radondo  Baach  Rotary  Ckjb  for  tha 
1966-87  yaar  wNto  toa  ckJb  axparianoad  tha 
Ivgaal  growttt  in  to  Natory.  Incraaiinq  to  aiza 
by  owar  25  paroam 

During  Ms  rsign.  tha  North  Radondo  Rotary 
Club  MMad  a  naw  IntomaMonal  aarvtoa 
proiad  by  viiMng  and  invMng  ttw  Roiaiy  CkA> 
of  Enaanada  B.C.  Maidoo  to  ba  ihair  "brethar" 
ckib.  At  Iha  aama  tkna.  Emia  saw  to  tt  thai  tha 
North  Radondo  Baaoh  Rotary  Incraaaad  to 
partlcipaHon  in  tha  dMrtct  conlaranoa  by  25 
paroanL  tt  alao  Jncraaaad  to  conWbuttona  to 
tha  Rotary  Foundalton  by  ovar  20  paroant 

Emia's  aftorta  lead  to  tha  Rotaiy  lacalving 
raoognMton  for  suooaaafuly  ooaponaoring  a 
"CandUatoa  Forum"  In  cuoparaMon  «Mh  tha 
Radondo  Baaoh  Chambar  of  Commarea.  Tha 
NRRC  atao  assMad  bi  a  suooaaaful  lundraia- 
Ing  avant  at  Iha  "Springfaat  'VT'  fair.  Emia 
CrOtM  ootnpialad  Ma  ountitiuttona  to  Rotary 
Foundation  to  aooonytoh  tha  honor  of  ba- 
oonring  a  Paul  Harria  Faltow.  as  wal  as  ao- 
oomptohmg  100  paroant  atlandanca  for  ovar 


Emia  0*00*  has  alao  sarvad  as  Iraaaurar  of 
tha  South  Bay  CMdran's  HaaNh  Canlar.  vksa 
dN^ntm\  of  Iha  Radondo  Baaoh  Parks  and 
Racraalton  Comwiaaion.  and  aan»aa  as  an  of- 
Itoar  ontha  Radondo  Baach  RoundtaMa  and 
Radondo  Baach  CoordtoaUng  Coundl.  as  waa 
as  tha  BaauMWcatton  ComnMaa  and  tha  CW- 
xan'a  Advisory  Commmaa  for  nada»>atapmant. 
«td  tha  Pofta^  Flra.  and  Ufaguard  Madal  of 
Valor  ConvnMaa. 

Under  Ms  laadarsMp.  tha  North  Radondo 
Baach  Rotary  Chib  waa  honorad  for  to  par«c»- 
palton  in  tha  Radondo  Baach  Poloa  Grima 
PravanMon  Safe  School  Award  and  It  wM  r»- 
oalva  tha  Mghaat  honor  m  Rotary— tha  Rotary 
hdamaltonal  "Praaklant's  Citation"  lor  aocom- 


WOUNDED  KNIX 
COMPENSA'nON 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  J.  PLYNN 

HON.vicFAZIO 

or  CALiroainA 

ni  THS  HOUSE  or  RKPRKSKirrATIVCS 

Wednesday,  June  17,  19S7 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Spaakar.  on  May  27.  1987, 
WHam  J.  Flynn  of  Naw  Canaan.  CT,  diad 
atlar  waging  a  oouragaous  battia  with  cancar. 
BIN  Flyrm  playad  a  significant  role  in  halpkig 
the  House  wtd  Senate  Approprlalkins  Com- 


June  17,  1987 

mMtaas  and  the  Congraastonal  Budget  Offtoa 
automate  the  ^ipropriatton  and  budget  proo- 
aaaas.  BIN.  as  a  vendor,  worked  long  hours 
sMa  by  skle  wNh  our  staff  in  saaking  tha  moat 
ooat-sffactiva  sokjitons  to  our  automalton 
problama.  Hia  oommMmanl  to  axoatanoa 
always  ajicaadad  Ma  oontracluai  rasponoMNy. 

Mr.  Sparttar.  BM  Rynn.  as  a  publk:  cWzan. 
oontribulad  graaMy  to  making  our  vary  dWIouW 
task  of  budgaltog  a  Mia  aaaiar.  His  conta- 
gious zeal  toward  his  work.  Ms  community  of 
Naw  Canaan,  and  to  Ma  famly  w«  oonlnua  to 
ba  Ml  InapiTBlton  to  thoaa  who  knaw  Mm. 

On  bohiM  of  the  Congreee  of  the  United 
Stataa  I  wish  to  airtand  our  gralltuda  to  B«'s 
wNa.  Kathy,  and  to  Ma  chMrsn  WIMam.  Brian. 
EHzabalh.  and  Laura,  for  the  outstandbig  con- 
tributton  BM  made  to  tha  Congrasa. 
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mg  tha  afforts  of  Mr.  Jack  Laa  at  tha  Fal- 
santhal  Lock  and  Dam  prolact 


HON.  TIM  JOHNSON 

or  souni  bakota 

nr  THS  Houai  or  BxraaasirrATivia 

Wedneadav,  June  17, 19S7 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Spaak- 
ar. today  I  am  Mrodudng  lagislatton  wMch  w« 
llnMy  aatlla  i»  daims  against  the  United 
Statoa  wMch  hava  arisen  from  the  occupatkxi 
of  Wounded  Knaa.  SO.  on  the  Pine  Rklga 
Indtoi  naaanrabon  in  1973. 

TMs  lagislaton  Is  a  raauit  of  a  kxigatandkig 
effort  to  compenaato  MMduals  who  suffered 
dwnagaa  to  and  hMa  Of  proparty  arWng  kom 
tha  occupalton  of  Wounded  Knaa.  wMch  took 
placa  batwaan  Fabniary  and  May  1973.  m 
1976.  Iha  Sanato  of  tha  UnMad  Stataa  paaaad 
lagislatton  wMch  referred  tha  matlar  of  just 
con^Mnaalton  to  the  Chief  Commtsatonsr  of 
ttta  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  for  aclton.  Qivan  tha 
oomptadly  of  tha  iaaua  and  tha  dHAculty  of 
Uanitying  and  oompansalng  tha  innocant  vic- 
tkna,  tha  Court  c«  GWma  undertook  a  Jslalad 
ravlaw  of  tha  events  laadktg  up  to  and  inctod- 
ing  tha  occupalton  of  Wounded  Knee.  Rnaly. 
in  1961.  Iha  findtoga  and  recommandad  con- 
ckMtona  to  accompany  the  opinton  of  tha  trial 
oommisaioner  were  Mad.  The  fkxSngs  con- 
Irinad  in  tha  final  dadaton  daarty  outlina  tha 
naad  tor  lagWalton  to  cornparisate  tt»  indMd- 
u^  Hated  In  Ihie  MM.  These  are  Innocent 
paopla  who  toat  property  because  of  acttons 
beyond  thak  control.  In  many  cases,  homes 
wore  oomplately  ransacked  or  destroyed  by 
flra.  «id  raaklants  were  left  to  try  and  restore 
thaklvaa.  homes  wid  community  to  a  livable 
oondHton  with  no  assistance.  This  legislation 
la  a  matter  of  sknpla  )ustKe  for  the  people 
who  were  reektents  of  Wounded  Knaa  at  the 
Uma  of  ttw  occupalton. 


HJl.  1276.  LAKE  JACK  LEE 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 


or  mw  TOKK 


ATrVBS 


n  THX  Housx  or 

Wednesday.  June  if,  1987 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  15. 
1967,  tha  Houae  of  Rapraaantattvas  passsd 
H.R.  1276,  a  Ml  to  daaignato  tha  lake  fomwd 
by  the  Folaenthrt  Dam  on  the  OuacMta  Rtvar, 
AR.  as  "Lake  Jack  Laa".  I  am  pisaasd  to  aup- 
port  this  Isglslatlnn.  Feleenthal  Lock  and  Dam 
Is  a  oomporteni  of  the  OuacMta  and  Black 
Rivar*  navigatton  protacL  UtMzlng  four  tocks 
and  dams,  and  a  9-foot  navigatton  channel, 
the  proiect  makes  posetolw  the  free  Irasr- 
chMiga  of  river  traffic  batwaan  the  Misaiaaippi 
and  OuacMta  Rivers.  In  addltnn,  tha  prated 
indudaa  improvamante  to  increase  area  racre- 
attonal  opportunWas  and  benefit  the  fish  and 
wMdMa  envirorvnent. 

Falaanlhal  Lock  and  Dam  is  located  juat 
north  of  the  Louisiana-Arkansas  line  in  Unton 
County.  AR.  The  fish  and  wldMe  features  of 
the  proved  mdude  s  Nattonal  WHdkfe  Refuge 
adjaoant  to  Falsenthai  Lock  and  Dam.  Tha 
refuge  is  managed  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wito- 
Hfe  Service.  The  proved  also  indudas  recra- 
attonal  facMtiaa. 

Water  resources  proieds  are  primarihr 
named  lor  tocaltone  such  as  towns,  rivers,  or 
other  taaturaa.  Occaatonaly  thara  is  tocal  aan- 
tknent  for  anolfwr  name  such  as  an  indivkkial 
wtw  may  have  been  active  in  the  devekip- 
ment  of  the  proied.  That  is  the  case  in  IMS  tot- 
stance. 

Mr.  Jack  Lee,  while  serving  as  praaklent  of 
the  Uraon  County  Wikttfe  Aaeodatton,  woriied 
with  the  OuacMta  River  Valey  Assodatton  in 
sponsoring  recreational  aspects  of  the  naviga- 
tton project  He  woriced  for  the  induston  of 
fish  and  wiMMe  enhancement  as  a  proiad 
purpose  m  additton  to  navigatton.  Mr.  Lee's 
worti  and  interest  in  the  proiad  oonttouad 
after  devetopment  of  tha  plan  as  he  sougM  to 
assure  tha  raquirad  tocal  parttoipatton  tot  tha 
acquisitton  of  profod  lands.  Mr.  Lee  conltotues 
to  devote  his  talents  to  tha  project,  sen/totg 
the  Feiaanthai  rafuga  as  a  vduntaar  edNor  of 
the  Feleenthal  Nattonal  WMMa  Rafuga  M- 

Mr.  Spaakar.  I  batons  that  It  is  appropriate 
for  the  Houee  to  eupport  thie  legielation  honor- 


PENNSTLVANIA  VOTER  HALL  OF 
FAME 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

or  ramrsTLVAjnA 

ni  THi  Hotm  or  upaisKirTA'nvBS 

Wednesday,  June  17.  1987 

Mr.  QEKAS.  Mr.  Spaakar.  tha  right  to  vote 
as  ona  plaaaaa  and  tha  knowledge  that  tha 
vole  wM  count— and  be  counted— fonn  the 
coinerstona  of  our  damodatic  aystom  of  gov- 
emmenL  Our  system  Is  sat  apart  from  total- 
twiwi  aodatiaa  tot  wMch  totdMdual  freedom  is 
subaentont  to  wtd  imMed  by  the  wishes  of  a 
dtotatorial  totdMdual  or  party. 

Bacauae  our  oonadtottonal  system  of  gov- 
antmant  raata  on  tha  pramiaaa  that  tha  paopto 
alad  theto  own  govammant  tha  American 
electoral  process  fundtons  not  only  to  datar- 
mtote  wktnars,  but  alao  to  confer  lagHknacy 
upon  them  and  to  hoW  them  aooountaMe  to 
tha  pubic  thay  have  bean  aalsctod  to  aanw 


Tha  great  Commonwealth  of  Penneylvania 
has  astablshad  a  Voter  HaN  of  Fame  to  honor 
cMzans  wHh  axamplafy  vottotg  records.  Mam- 
baraMp  to  the  Hal  of  Fame  la  open  to  al 
Pannaylvwtia  ragMarad  voters  who  hava 
voted  coneacutlvaly  tot  every  November  elac- 
tton  for  wMch  they  were  elgkila  for  at  least  SO 
yawt.  CandkMaa  muat  alao  agraa  to  ancour- 
aga  tfta  ragielratton  of  new  voters. 

Mr.  SpesMr,  today  I  wouW  Ike  to  recognize 
Iha  oonaMuanta  from  my  oongrasatonal  dMrid 
who  hava  earned  a  place  tot  the  Pannaylvania 
Volar  Htf  of  F«ne.  Those  totduded  totto  the 
Hii  of  Fame  on  Daoambar  30.  1966,  toickida: 
Dorothy  M.  Ctoo,  Highapira;  Inez  H.  Davis. 
Harahay.  Taletha  E  Long,  Harrisburg;  LMian 
D.  Monlaon,  Harrisburg;  Anna  Peaaa.  Hama- 
burg:  and  Anna  M.  Schaipe,  Harshay.  Thoee 
htdudad  on  Jwtuwy  16.  1967,  totckide:  Arthur 
E  Aungat.  Harriaburg;  Adam  B.  Hoover,  Har- 
riaburg:  «id  DonaM  E.  Koons,  Hummalstown. 

I  «n  pleaaed  to  recognize  these  citizens  for 
aMrdatotg  our  moat  pradoua  freedom  faithful- 
ly, yaw  after  yaar.  tot  elacttons  for  government 
lepreeerrtativei  on  the  tocal.  State,  and  Na- 
ttonal lavala.  Thay  dasanw  our  pratsa  and  rec- 


NA'nONAL  TRAINING 
INCENTIVES  ACT  OP  1987 


HON.  WnUAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

or  manxvAiriA 
ni  THB  HOUSE  or  BBPaSSKHTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  June  17. 1987 

Mr.  CUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  today 
is  seriously  tot  danger  of  toetotg  to  compatHive 
edge  tot  tha  toitamaltonal  marttatplaca.  If 
anyone  wateMng  this  broadcast  ahouM  doubt 
that  thia  Is  tnie,  you  need  only  examkw  the 
talBviaton  set  tot  front  of  yoa  Do  the  words 
"Made  tot  tha  USA"  appear  anywhere  on  it? 
No,  thay  don't  Tha  scary  part  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
Ktat  we,  as  much  as  anyone,  brought  this 
upon  oursalvaa. 
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That  Is  why.  Mr.  Spaakar,  Congrasawoman 
Nancy  Johnson  artd  I,  as  wal  aa  a  number  of 
our  oolaaguaa.  hava  today  tottroduoad  tha  Na- 
ttonal Tratottotg  htoanttvas  Ad  of  1987,  a  bM 
wMch  w«  pr^Me  ktcentivas  to  both  woritars 
and  ampkiyars  to  retratot  woricars  for  the  )oba 
of  tha  future.  This  bM  wM,  among  other  thinga, 
attontpt  to  make  America  mora  uompaUBva 
whto  at  tha  same  ttone  makktg  American 
woricars  batter  sUNad. 

If  s  a  sintple  fad  that  tratottotg  and  education 
tradlttonaNy  contribute  SO  percent  to  the 
growth  tot  productivity.  Yet.  comparing  Federal 
totvaatmant  tot  worker  ratratottotg  to  that  for  re- 
search and  devetopment  Undo  Sam  yietos 
only  SI  for  woriier  ratratottotg  programs  for 
every  $2,000  it  toees  tot  taxes  to  provtoe  tov 
oentlvea  for  raaaarch  and  devetopment  and 
upgntdtog  of  plant  fadMies  and  aquipmant 

Hera's  what  this  bM  wouM  do.  It  wouM  giva 
enytoyars  a  20-percent  tax  credtt  for  tratottotg 
coats  above  tha  company's  average  tratottotg 
coals  ovar  tha  pravtoua  5  years.  This  totoantive 
to  amptoyers  to  provkle  on-the-job  tratottotg  for 
woricars  ie  wel  known  to  be  the  moot  effective 
way  to  keep  the  American  woric  force  sharp. 
And  It  is  coat  effective  too.  For  every  $1 
Undo  Sam  toees  tot  taxes,  the  bM  generates 
$5  tot  private  aador  tratottotg  to  make  Ameri- 
ca's woricers  mors  productive  and  batter  pre- 
pared for  technologfcal  changes  tot  the  job 
mwkat  And  more  woricara,  Mr.  Spaakar, 
mawta  mora  tax  revenues  for  Undo  Sam  tot 
thalortgnjn 

The  bW  alao  alows  each  and  every  one  of 
the  ovar  15  mllon  Americans  who  have  mdl- 
vkkial  rettoement  accounts  to  wMltdraw  up  to 
$5,000  ovar  a  5-yaar  period,  without  penalty, 
to  pay  for  job  ratratottotg.  TMa  lagislalton  does 
not  aak  ntuch  of  the  Federal  Govammant  but 
totalead,  encourages  woricers  and  emptoyers 
to  prapva  for  the  joba  of  tha  future. 

This  togisMton  is  not  tottandad  to  raplaoe  or 
duplcarta  exiatktg  programs  such  as  the  Job 
TriMng  Pwtnarahip  or  Diaplacad  Woricers 
Programs,  but  is  toitended  to  sttonulate  a  more 
reelstk;.  better  coordtotated  and  compreftert- 
sive  use  of  our  labor  reaoureas  for  ratratottotg. 
The  sponsors  of  this  bW  all  agree  that  Gov- 
ernment bustotess,  and  American  woricers  can 
woric  together  to  better  ensure  a  competitive 
American  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  help  my  coNeagues  better 

understand  tha  provisions  of  this  bM  I  am  tot- 

aarting  tot  the  Record  explanatory  documents. 

Am  Kzflamatioh  or  thk  Natiomal  TKAnmro 

IwcKiiTivis  Act  or  1987 

The  National  Training  IncentlTes  Act  of 
1987  Is  a  re-draft  of  leglslaUon  Introduced 
durinc  the  99th  Concresa.  This  legislation 
was  offered  In  recognition  of  the  important 
relationship  Iwtween  training  and  educa- 
tion, and  productivity  growth,  and  of  the 
fact  that  our  nation's  investmrat  Incmtltres 
fail  to  recognise  this  relaUonship. 

Specifically,  incentives  to  train  or  retrain 
workers  are  virtually  nonexistent.  Despite 
data  Indicating  that  education  and  training 
contribute  50%  to  productivity  growth,  the 
ratio  of  federal  tax  incentives  for  invest- 
ment in  RAD  and  plant  and  equipment  to 
worker  retraining  U  over  2000  to  I  in  FY  '88. 
even  after  the  recent  tax  reform.  At  the 
same  time,  employers  and  workers  alike  are 
poorly  served  by  the  Employment  Service 
and  by  the  nationwide  system  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  provided  aa  Income  assistance. 
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In  many  caaea,  l>eneflta  nm  out  without  fa- 
cilitating a  meaningful  traaaltian  to  gainful 
employment  or  to  a  new  occupation. 

The  intent  of  this  leglslatton  is  to  assist 
American  firms  and  workers  to  beooeae 
more  competitive  in  the  domestic  and  inter- 
national market  by.  providing  ineenthres  for 
worker  training,  both  through  employer 
and  individual  incentives;  examining  the 
cost,  feaslbillty,  and  expected  benefits  of  a 
nationwide  job  bank  system:  and  assrertng 
the  possibility  of  using  n<»-proflt  oommunl- 
ty-baaed  organizations  to  assist  low-skilled 
individuals  in  finding  wcnk. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  pormlts  employers  to 
deduct  from  their  tax  liability  30%  of  any 
skills  training  expenses  in  excess  of  the  av- 
erage training  expenses  incurred  by  the  em- 
ployer over  the  preceding  fltre-year  period. 
This  provlslcm  is  modeled  after  the  existing 
30%  RAD  tax  credit  (reduced  from  3S%  to 
30%  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1988),  and  is 
designed  to  provide  an  incentive  for  new 
training  programs  which  are  sponsored, 
paid  for,  or  conducted  by  employers. 

The  employer  may  apply  the  tax  credit  to 
expenditures  for  any  state  or  federally  reg- 
istered apprenticeship  program,  any  em- 
ployer-run on-the-job  or  rlsssirroom  training 
program,  any  cooperative  educatlcm.  or  any 
other  program  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  Similar  to  the  R&D  credit,  the 
training  tax  credit  contains  carryliack  and 
carryforward  provislonB.  whkA  are  designed 
to  encourage  Arms  with  no  tax  liability  in 
any  given  year  to  continue  their  training  in- 
vestments. 

"nUe  n  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  sasist 
structurally  unemployed  workers  by  allow- 
ing them  to  use.  for  retraining,  funds  Invest- 
ed in  IndlTldual  retirement  plans.  The  bOl 
permits  an  unemployed  individual  or  one 
who  has  received  advance  notice  of  layoff  to 
withdraw  without  the  existing  10%  interest 
penalty  up  to  $5,000  for  the  purpose  of  fi- 
nancing occups^lonal  training. 

Any  individual  who  is  unemployed,  has 
obtained  Job  counseling  within  the  last  year, 
and  meets  certain  liask;  requirements  under 
the  employment  compensation  law  may 
make  withdrawals  frcMn  Individual  retire- 
ment plans  for  training  purposes.  Thoae 
who  have  received  notice  of  layoff  within 
six  months  may  also  make  withdrawals.  The 
individual  must  obtain  employment  counsel- 
ing from  a  local  employment  office  l>efore 
withdrawals  can  l>e  made:  the  employment 
office  then  certifies  in  writing  that  an  Indi- 
vidual is  eligible  to  make  such  withdrawals, 
tising  criteria  established  under  existing  un- 
employment compensation  law. 

The  certificate  of  eligibility,  along  with  an 
Invoice  or  other  evidence  of  enrollment 
from  a  qtuOifled  training  instituUon.  is  then 
presented  by  the  individual  to  the  trustee 
(bank  or  other  financial  institution)  of  the 
individual  retirement  plan.  The  amotmt 
needed  (up  to  $5,000)  is  then  Issued  to  the 
training  insUtutlon  in  the  form  of  a  voucher 
and  is  not  taxable.  The  voucher  can  be  used 
to  pay  a  variety  of  expensea  aaaodated  with 
the  training  program,  induding  IxMks,  tui- 
tion, fees,  materials,  and  special  tools  or 
equipment. 

Timining  programs  that  inditdduals  may 
pursue  under  this  legislation  are  generally 
any  programs  offered  by  a  qtialifled  institu- 
tion (an  institution  of  higher  education,  a 
postsecondary  vocational  institution,  a  pro- 
prietary institution  of  higher  education,  and 
those  institutions  meeting  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  labor)  which  pre- 
pare partldpanU  for  gainful  employment. 
The  statutory  definitions  of  "training  pro- 
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■    knd    "quaUttod    liMUtuUoa"    tntk 

In  udaUnc  law.  and  uitt-diMrlmliia- 

ttOB  iwwfWkiM  u*  kppltod  to  «U  oiMkUflsd 


im*  m  or  Um  MU  dtrwa  Um  SeeraUry 
of  Labor  to  raport  to  0,in«raai  witbtn  ana 
9«ar  tiM  aztaot  to  whlefa  a  nattOBwkto  Job 
I  can  ba  axpaetad  to  ineraaaa  en- 
lortialtlw  tai  aaota  atau.  Ita 
1  Ita  adaptaMUtj  to 
toaa-Tlka 
I  ta  tba  raport  ttm  faaalbimy  of 

prtvataljr-oparatad  job-rafonml 
for  tha  rataral  of  tndhMualt  to 
Joba  in  lo«^«a«a  luduatrtea  wbera  Uttia  or 
no  ^«'  to  a  prafaqoMt*  for  aasployment 
ratliar  than  uolnc  atata  aumfciiyiMant  aarrtee 
Tttla  m  aloo  autlMMlBea  fundi  to 
Mbnlnlrtratlva  ^wrr"'^  incuirad 
UutMMh  tlM  oounaidlDC  and  oarttfleatiao 
IMuurM:  thto  amount  ($ST  mflUon)  la  equlva- 
lant  to  t%  of  tha  eurrent  admlnlatraUve 
bodtat  fbr  tba  U  A  ftnploymant  Sarriea. 

Tttla  IV  aoMBdi  tha  Job  TtalnlDC  Partner- 
■falp  Act  to  Imtniet  Prtrata  bdiiatry  Ooon- 
dk  (Pica)  to  naka  avaOabla  thioucbout 
aanrlea  daitvary  areaa  Intomattai  recanfinc 
tnlDiiw  procnaM.  Tltla  IV  alao  proTidea 
that.  fW  tha  ptnpooaa  of  datannlnlnc  elld- 
bOtty  for  Pan  granta.  any  amount  with- 
drawn from  an  Individual  retirement  plan 
for  tndning  puipoaaa  aa  wall  aa  any  amount 
iaeet»ad  In  tha  form  of  unamployment  com- 
dian  not  be  Induded  aa  family 
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ESTIM1B)  REVBUE  encn  OF  TAX  EXPENOfTlME  ITBB 
nATMGTOUO 


June  17,  1987 


■to:  Bin  OlDgar  and  Nancy  JohnaoiL 
Prom:  Steve  Hotman  and  Baeca  Newqulst. 
Re.  ProrMotw  of  the  Tax  Code  on  RAD. 
plant  *  equlpaaant,  and  worker  tralntnc- 
In  kaapinc  with  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
19M.  the  foUowlns  memo  outUnea  the  provl- 
riou  of  the  tax  code  which  are  generally 
tboocht  of  aa  tnoentivea  for  inveatment  In 
RAD.  plant  and  equipment,  and  worker 
tiatadnf.  Ptoaae  be  adrlaed  that  theae  flc- 
una  do  not  tnctude  federal  outlaya. 

Hera,  there  aaam  to  be  three  ma)or  provl- 
alocM  In  the  tax  coda  which  aeek  to  stimu- 
late raaeareh  by  private  Induatry. 

It  to  notataia  that  RAD  tax  Inoentlvaa  were 
tanely  feaerved  In  the  new  tax  reform  leg- 
Watian  that  swept  away  a  whole  range  of 
spedal  aubakUea  and  IneenUvaa  for  other 
typaa  of  bnvoatment. 

On  the  surface  R*D  rulea  affecting  Intan- 
glblea  appeared  relatively  unacathed.  The 
moat  tanportant  tax  incentive  for  RAD 
^ff«~w»»f  expenatng  of  Intangible  coats,  was 
retained.  Another  tanportant  provlatan.  the 
RAD  tax  credit,  (which  had  actually  ex- 
pired at  tha  end  of  1M6).  waa  extended  for 
thiae  years  with  a  reduction  In  the  rate 
from  V  to  ao  percent  The  definition  of  ex- 
pendttoraa  eligible  for  the  credit  was  nar- 
rowed somewhat,  with  the  obJecUTe  of  tar- 
geting It  more  carefully  to  technological  In- 
novatioM  (Le.  rental  paymenU  for  the  per- 
aooal  property  are  excluded).  At  the  same 
ttma.  computer  aoftware  eUgftdlty  for  the 
credit  waa  eatabliahed  In  atatutory  language, 
revaraing  the  recent  regulatory  practice. 
(Developniant  of  taitemal  uae  aoftware  waa 
aDowad  only  If  uae  In  an  eligible  reaearch 
project).  The  RAD  Incremental  credit  was 
not  made  permanent,  as  some  proponents 
argued  for.  although  auch  a  permanent  ex- 
ia  not  ruled  out  when  the  credit  la 
I  In  the  future. 
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n.  pijurr  un  wfvomaen 
With  regard  to  plant  and  equipment, 
there  are  three  provlsiana  raaultlng  In 
etthar  irairtiial  or  current  eoat:  safe  harbor 
leaatng:  tha  inveatment  tax  credit:  and  the 
Aooalaratad  Coat  Recovery  System  of  depre- 
dation (ACRS).  The  first  two  of  theae  pro- 
vtsians  have  been  repealed,  but  oonUnue  to 
reault  In  a  reaidual  coat  in  terms  of  foregone 
tax  coQectlOfM.  A<3i8  was  somewhat  cur- 
tailed by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  19M.  and 
alao  conttnuea  to  carry  a  revenue  coat. 
Safe  hartor  leating 
Safe  haitnr  leasing  was  repealed  by  the 
Tax  Bquity  and  Flacal  ReaponaibUity  of 
IMS  (TKFRA).  The  repeal  was  atfecUve  for 
Igned  after  January  1.  1M4.  None- 
tha  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB)  eattmatea  that  safe  hartMr 
leasing  contlnuea  to  reault  In  a  loss  of  tax 
revenue.  If  a  taxpayer  earns  a  tax  benefit 
(such  aa  an  Inveatment  tax  credit  In  a  given 
year)  but  Is  unable  to  uae  It  because  of  an 
UMulflctent  tax  liability  In  that  year,  the 
uniMod  benefiU  can  generally  be  carried 
back  to  of  fiat  laxaa  paid  In  previous  years, 
or  carried  forward  for  a  speciflod  number  of 
years  to  offaet  taxea  in  future  years.  It  Is 
probable  that  the  residual  revenue  leasee 
from  safe  harbor  leasing  occur  because  of 
such  oarryf orwarda.  and  repreaent  tax  bene- 
fits that  taxpayan  have  not  yet  been  attle  to 
uae.  but  hare  Iteen  claimed  with  reapeet  to 
property  acquired  and  leased  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  safe  harbor  leasinrs  repeal. 

The  following  are  OlCB's  most  recent  eatl- 
matea  of  the  tax  coUectkms  foregone  aa  a 
consequence  of  safe  harbor  leaslnr 

ESTMATQ)  TAX  RBffNUE  LOSS  FOR  SAR  HM«llil£ASM6 
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Inveatment  tax  ertdit 

The  inveatment  tax  credit  was  also  re- 
pealed by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  19M  (P.L. 
9»-S14).  Nonetheleas.  as  with  safe  hartwr 
lraf«ng  it  fiimtin^wv  to  have  a  reaidual  tax 
revenue  coat.  WhUe  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
generally  repealed  the  credit  for  property 
placed  In  aarrtee  after  1M6.  the  Act  permlU 
taxpayera  to  uae  65%  of  the  Investment  tax 
cradlU  earrtod  forward  from  prior  years. 
Also,  the  Act  spedfiea  ef f ecUve  dates  later 
than  IMS  for  certain  kinds  of  "transttlonal" 
property. 

The  following  revenue  looses  are  thus  esU- 
mated  to  reault: 

ESTMATED  REVENUE  LOSS  RESULTKG  FROM  MVESTKNT 

TAXCREOn 
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ileeelemlad  dcpraetaMoa  aft^vtivment  other 
them  Imaeed  property 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  made  major  revi- 
sions In  the  ACRB  depreciation  rulea  for 
both  general  typaa  of  depreciable  ■■ets 
equipment  and  strueturea.  As  a  reault  of 
theae  changes,  the  raU  at  which  the  ooat  of 
an  aoaet  can  be  dadu^tad  from  taxable 
income  la  slower  under  the  Act  than  under 
prior  law.  Depraelatlop  deduetiona  are  thus 
leas  valuable  for  invaotors  than  under  prior 
law  because  a  deductioo  is  worth  more  the 
sooner  It  Is  takeiL  The  deceleration  of  de- 
predation under  the  Act  la  alao  eatlmated  to 
reault  In  an  Increase  In  tax  collections  In  the 
near  term. 

ACRS  governs  the  overall  rate  at  which 
the  coat  of  an  aooet  can  be  deducted  (depre- 
dated) through  two  mechanisms:  by  sped- 
fylng  a  recovery  period  for  each  type  of 
aooet:  and  by  specifying  a  depredation 
method.  An  aaoet's  recovery  period  dictatao 
the  number  of  years  over  which  depreda- 
tion deductions  must  be  ^read:  an  aaoet's 
depreciation  method  specifies  bow  rapidly 
depredation  deduetiona  can  be  taken  within 
an  asset's  recovery  period. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  lengthened  recovery 
periods  for  most  types  of  equipment,  but 
provided  depredation  methods  for  equip- 
ment that  are  generally  more  rapid  than 
under  prior  law.  In  laolatlon.  lengthening 
the  recovery  periods  has  the  effed  of  slow- 
ing down  overall  depreciation  ratea.  while 
providing  faster  depredation  methods  has 
the  oppoalte  effed.  The  Art's  net  effort  for 
moat  (but  not  all)  typea  of  equipment,  how- 
ever, was  a  slower  overall  rate  of  depreda- 
tion. 

The  Tax  Reform  Art  provided  both  longer 
recovery  periods  and  slower  depredation 
methods  for  structures.  Thus,  the  Art  alao 
provided  for  slower  overall  rates  of  depreda- 
tion (or  structures. 

Bstlmatca  of  the  effert  of  ACRS  on  tax 
revenuea  appear  below.  The  eatimatea  take 
Into  account  the  effort  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act. 

ESTMATED  TAX  REVENUE  LOSS  FROi  AOCELfRATED 
DEPRECMTKM 
(biamiiann] 
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III.  woxKxa  TmAnmra 


According  to  CBS,  there  Is  only  one  tax 
Incentive  proviaion  which  relatea  to  worker 
training.  The  Employer  Educational  Aaoist- 
ance  provMon.  Section  137  of  the  IRS  code. 
says  that  Individual  taxpayers  need  not  In- 
dude  In  their  groas  Income  amounts  paid  or 
expenMa  incurred  by  their  employers  for 
certain  educational  aaaiatance  programa.  up 
to  a  $5.2M  anniT^'  limit. 

The  Tax  Reform  Art  of  19M  (PJ^  M-S14) 
reauthoriaed  the  exclusion  retroactive  to 
January  1, 1M6  for  two  yean.  Thus,  this  ex- 
dusion  will  expire  on  December  31, 1M7. 

ESTIMATED  REVENUE  LOSS  RESULTWG  FROM  ElfflOYER 

EDUCATXMAL  ASS6TANCE  EXPENOmJRES 

(hAaaatat) 


June  17,  1987 

IV.  OOMCLOSIOII 

In  light  of  the  above  discussion.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  our  tax  code  provides  major  Inoen- 
Uvea  for  Inveattng  In  RAD  or  plant  and 
equipment,  but  offen  little,  comparatively 
speaking,  with  regard  to  worker  retraining. 
While  bilUona  of  dollars  are  spent  on  plant 
and  equipment  or  RAD.  we  see  only  a  few 
million  dollara  Inveated  In  human  capital. 
For  example,  under  the  current  tax  system, 
the  tax  taioentlves  diaeusaed  above  total 
ITfl J  bUllon  In  FT  'M  for  RAD  and  plant 
and  equipment,  but  total  (mly  $3ft  million 
for  worker  rvtraining.  This  imbalance,  while 
reduced  by  the  Tax  Reform  Art  of  IMC  ($M 
Mlllon  versus  $SS  million  for  FT  'M).  none- 
thelem  remalna  substantially  skewed 
against  retraining. 


ADDRESS  OF  CHARIJa  R- 
ALLEN.  JR..  AT  THE  PRESENTA- 
TION OP  THE  RAOUL  WALLEN- 
BERG CIVIC  AWARD 
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HON.  TED  WEISS 

ormwTOBK 
m  TH>  HOUSE  or  uPRnnrr  ATivas 
Wednetday.  June  17,  19S7 
Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Spoakar.  Raoul  Wallenberg 
•ymboRzea  ttw  highegt  idacris  of  humanNy.  Hia 
effort*  dirtig  Woild  War  M  saved  tan*  of  thou- 
•ahd*  of  Hungwien  Jews  from  certain  death.  I 
«n  proud  that  ewier  thi*  year,  the  dty  of  New 
York  Md  ttw  Flaoul  WaHenberg  CommittM  of 
the  Umtad  Stalaa  pre*ented  the  ftaoul  Wal- 
lenberg Civic  Awwd  to  the  cMy  of  Coeur 
(f  Alene,  ID.  The  Inhabitant*  of  thi*  city  Hved 
up  to  the  memory  of  F^aoul  WaMenberg  by 
bandbig  togettwr  in  oppoeilion  to  the  terrorism 
WKl  bigotry  of  the  Aryan  nation*,  a  racist,  antt- 
SemMc  organiatlon  which  choae  thair  town 
aa  the  place  from  wtiich  to  spread  their  me»- 

sage  of  hate. 

On  this  occasion,  the  keynote  address  was 
givan  by  Charles  R.  AHen,  Jr.,  a  acholar  and 
eminent  authority  on  Nazi  war  criminals  Mng 
In  the  UnMad  Stataa.  Below  appears  the  text 
of  Mr.  ANen's  keynote  addreas.  which  eto- 
quanOy  reminds  us  that  the  ultinwie  victim  of 
genocide  la  rwt  only  the  targeted  race  or 
group,  but  aH  of  humanity. 
Do   Wx   Havs  trx   (^uaxox   to   Emulatx 

Raoul  WALLxaaxao  Aim  trx  Paonx  or 

CoauxD'AtBR? 

(By  Charles  R.  Allen,  Jr.) 

President  Stein  and  the  WaUenberg  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  are  to  be  hearU- 
ly  commended  for  their  perceptive  leader- 
■hip  In  naming  the  People  of  the  dty  of 
C^oeur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  as  the  redpients  of 
the  Roaul  Wallenberg  Civte  Award. 

What  finer,  more  proper  and  meet  way  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  Angel  of 
Reacue.  Raoul  Wallenberg,  than  to  honor 
the  people  of  that  rugged,  splendidly  l>eautl- 
ful  Rocky  Montaln  community  which  stood 
fast,  fought  and  prevailed  against  the  ter- 
rorism of  the  murderously  bigoted  Aryan 
Nati(»s— that  dark,  covert  para-military 
grouping  that  has  spread  violent  racism. 
anti-Semitism,  araoo  and  armed  robbery 
acroM  the  Weatem  United  Statea. 

But  I  wish  to  ask  the  people  of  our  own 
dty:  Do  we  have  the  neceasary  courage  and 
will  to  truly  emulate  Wallenberg? 

I  put  this  question  aerioualy.  It  Is  easy  to 
strike  a  medal,  draw  up  an  inspiring  reaolu- 
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tion  on  paper  and  award  a  plaque.  All  weD 
and  good  but  not  sufficient  to  our  full  pur- 
pose In  honoring  these  "decent  folks"  from 
Idaho. 

For  WallenberTo  legacy  is  extraordinarily 
consequential.  That  legacy  eaxriea  a  charge, 
a  challenge  moat  formidable  to  seek  and  do 
justice. 

His  ftrmposrlrr^  and  love  of  his  fellow 
human  beings  led  him  to  risk— Indeed  (prob- 
ably) to  loae— his  very  life  while  fighting 
deaperately  to  reacue  the  Jews  of  Himgary. 
The  people  of  Coetv  d'Alene  have  acquit- 
ted themaelveo  In  the  path  of  the  righteous 
Wallenberg.  With  sober,  modest  strength 
they  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  legacy. 
They  too  put  thdr  famlliea.  their  property, 
their  very  Uvea  to  risk.  They  did— and  con- 
tinue to  do  so— follow  In  the  path  of  Wallen- 
berg. 
Do  we  too  pooseas  such  courage? 
Beware!  The  legacy  and  Its  challenge 
come  within  a  dear,  historic  and  moral  con- 
text of  struggle. 

The  leooon  of  that  ccmtext  and  Its  hard 
strug^e  Instructs  us:  scratch  a  racist  and 
you  will  find  an  anU-Semlte;  scratch  an 
anti-Semite  and  you  always  grt  a  radst 

The  people  of  Coeur  d'Alene  can  tell  you 
this  truth. 

The  ocmtext  consists  of  many,  broadly  his- 
toric strands,  developments  and  movements. 
Consider 

The  machine-gun  murder  of  the  Jewish 
anti-faadst  radio  journalist,  Alan  Berg,  of 
Denver,  Colorado  was  carried  out  by  the 
Aryan  Nati<ms. 

The  same  Aryan  Nations  boml>ed  Father 
William     Waasmutb's     Human     Relations 
Office  In  Coeur  d'Alene  (and  he  is  here  with 
us  today,  fortunately  enough.) 
Further  consider 

Hitler's  Meln  Kampf  contains  his  inten- 
tions to  carry  out  the  extermination  of 
Blades  as  he  did.  once  In  power. 

The  Oerman  Wehrmacht  (Army)  and  the 
SS  had  standing  orders  not  only  to  extermi- 
nate Jews,  Oypaiea,  Communists,  Commis- 
sars and  CDavs  ("imtermenschen"  or  "Inferi- 
ors") but  alao  to  kill  any  captured  Black  co- 
lonialist troops  who  fought  In  the  Grand  Al- 
liance. History  shows  that  Black  troope  so 
perished  In  concentration/death  camps,  In- 
dudlng  AuBChwitE. 

Or  examine  for  yourself  the  bar  charts 
used  in  the  education  of  SS  guards  at  such 
training  camps  aa  Travnikl  in  Poland— 
where  the  fine  art  of  genodde  was  meticu- 
lously taught— and  you  will  see  that  Jews 
were  listed  as  the  lowest  form  of  unter- 
mensch.  With  but  a  single  exception:  Blacks 
were  "ranked"  even  lower  on  the  scale  of 
fascist  objects  of  genocide. 

Fascism  had  every  Intention  of  extermi- 
nating 11  million  European  Jews;  fascism 
killed  6  million.  Evidence  at  Nuremt)erg  in 
the  "Oat  Plan"  documenUtlon  (East  Plan, 
the  occupation  and  exploitation  of  the 
Soviet  Union)  faadam  propoaed  to  extermi- 
nate 30  million  Slavs  and  all  told  fascism 
killed  nearly  30  millions. 

Ineluctably,  history  inatrurts  us.  the  op- 
preasion  of  any  one  group  leads  to  broader, 
more  indusively  diverse  genodde— regard- 
leoa  of  ideological  pretext:  Hitler,  Pol  Pot, 
and  'Aryan  Nations'  In  power.  All  are  Inex- 
tricably related. 

This  universal  truth  alone  totally  vindi- 
cates compassion  for  and  righteousness 
toward  all  peoplea.  Sorry,  but  you  can  not 
have  your  own  private  genocide.  Each  Is 
part  of  the  main. 

Trt,  In  all  candor,  have  we  as  a  people 
even  heeded  these  lesson?  Have  we  truly? 
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Here  in  the  United  Statea.  we  have  the  du- 
bious distinction  of  having  sheltered  aome 
of  the  Nasi  war  criminals  who  perpetrated 
the  Holocaust. 

Every  borough  of  this  dty  has  been  a 
haven  for  such  creaturea.  Howard  Beach  ha- 
vened  a  major  Nazi  war  crimlnaL  Indeed 
every  major  dty  of  the  United  Statea  haa 
done  so. 

Do  we  have  the  courage  to  face  this  ot>- 
scenity? 

Do  we  have  not  only  the  courage  but  alao 
the  brains,  the  Intelligence  to  recognise, 
admit  and  then  art  on  the  reality  of  the 
chailmge  l>ef  ore  us?  To  acknowledge  and 
then  art  (m  the  direct,  one-to-one  relation- 
ship betareen  pervasive  unemployment,  no 
joba  for  BkuX,  Hispanic  youth,  no  health 
care,  poor  education,  homeleasneas  and  aee 
that  here  are  the  real  roots  of  radam  and. 
yes,  antl-Semltlsm. 

In  fart,  the  Holocaust  is  concerned  with 
the  lot  of  the  poor  Jews  of  Europe.  Ponder 
the  Holocaust,  realise  that  moat,  virtually 
all  of  its  Six  ICillion  victims  were  poor, 
homeless,  despiaed  and  outcast  because  of 
muderous  racial  myths. 

Will  we  really  do  homage  to  WaUenlierg? 
Dare  we  emulate  the  people  of  Coeur 
d'Alene? 

Do  we  have  the  courage  to  reach  out.  to 
grasp  hands  and  to  fight  together,  joined  in 
unity  with  all  peoples— Black.  Brown. 
TeUow,  Red  and  white  peoplea  to  ae^  and 
win  justice? 

I  believe  that  we  as  a  people  deeply  hold, 
at  bottom,  the  American  democratic  tradi- 
tion of  equality  for  all.  But  the  challenge  is 
to  forge  that  unity.  I  do  believe  that  we  will 
through  struggle  go  on  and  win  full  equality 
for  all  the  Inothers  and  sisters  of  our  land. 

1  conclude  in  paraphrase,  taking  my  lead 
from  the  Soviet  poet.  Yevtushenko,  his  epic 
"Babl  Tar,"  at  this  oelebratitm  of  the  legacy 
of  Raoul  Wallenl>erg  and  the  shining  exam- 
ple of  the  people  of  Coeur  d'Alene— aU  fit- 
tingly on  the  eve  of  the  birthday  of  Martin 
Luther  King  whoae  noble  name  rings 
through  the  very  best  in  the  American 
democratic  tradition. 

Let  us  cojoln  their  legacies  by  upholding 
and  carrying  out  their  challenge:  to  do  Jus- 
tice for  all  pe<vlea! 

We.  the  American  people,  will  not  reat, 
not  rest!.  untU  the  last  anti-Semite,  the  last 
racist  is  buried  In  the  earth  forever. 

Thank  you. 


TESTIMONY  OP  MRS.  ELAINE 
YARBROUOH  BEFORE  THE  RE- 
PUBLICAN  STUDY  COMMITTEE 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

or  CAUFOBKIA 

HI  THX  House  oy  rxprbsbitativxs 
Wednesday.  June  17, 1987 

Mr.  DREIER  of  CaHfomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  debate  the  role  of  Government  in  financing 
catastrophic  and  tong-tenn  heaNh  care  for  the 
Nation's  ektorly,  I  think  It's  Important  to  keep 
in  mind  that  most  American'*  only  want  the 
opportunity  to  provide  for  ihomaelves.  TNa 
point  was  made  vivkHy  deer  by  three  exlraor- 
dktary  MMduals  who  know  first  hand  Ihe  fi- 
nwwial  burdens  of  caring  for  a  family  member 
in  need  of  tong-tenn  care. 

Mr*.  EWne  Ywbrough  of  Qraan  Valay.  AZ. 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rk:hard  Long  of  Saxonburg, 
PA,  recently  related  their  experiences  during  a 
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•wlr  •nugNM  and  tapMng  ramwte. 

Taubodob 

Biuui   Comm- 

M.  IMT.  Wi 


Mr.  Chaiman.  DI>ttnculihMi  ICembera  of 
Um  CanmlttM.  I  un  KUlnt  Tsrbrouch.  a 
of  Um  eoBUBunlty  of  Oroen  Valler. 
a  ratlreaMnt  borne  for  more  than 
tf.OM  peraofw  from  aO  over  Uie  nation. 

I  am  taapp7  to  be  bare  tbla  momlnc  to 
i^ate  mjr  own  ejuwtaaeea  In  the  area  of 
l^HW  term  eare— and  to  ttn  you  the  benefit 
of  my  own  Idaaa  on  way*  tbe  American 
peopla  ean  deal  with  thla  moat  ezpenahre 


After  aeveral  year*  of  various  medical 
tnatmanta.  my  buaband  Robert  was  dlac- 
nnwirt  in  IMl  by  the  Health  adeneea  Center 
of  tbe  Onlventty  of  Artaona  aa  havtnc  Ala- 


KaamtBm  that  tbe  prognoaii  waa  "oontlnu- 
liw  gradual  deterkiratian.  mentally  and 
phyakally.  with  no  proepect  of  recovery," 
we  tried  to  put  our  ftnandal  houae  In 
order— maklnc  new  wUla,  creatine  Uvlng 
maim,  tifti*'""''*^^  a  family  truat,  power  of 
attofiiey  and  etc  and  began  Increaalng  our 
»vln0i  In  every  way  we  could.  (Saving  for 
retirement  and  health  care  needs  had 
alwaya  been  a  part  of  our  budget,  however. 
pa.  M.ttity  a  burden  to  our  children  or  to  so- 
ciety WM  unthinkable.) 

Robert  aiwtalned  two  oompreailoa  frac- 
turea  of  hla  aplne  17  monttaa  ago  which  com- 
pounded our  proMema.  After  several  days  In 
the  bo^ltal.  Medicare— and  subaequently 
our  medical  supplement  supplier— refused 
to  certify  him  for  nursing  home  care  even 
tbou^  tbe  bomiltalauy  tcmpormrlly  made 
him  incontinent  and  be  had  been  cather- 
toed.  He  had  no  problem  of  thla  kind  before 
bte  bcapltal  stay.  So  I  took  him  home.  The 
Alibelmers  compUeated  our  efforts  to  re- 
store blm  to  complete  mobility  without 
harm  through  all  the  usual  methoda. 

Last  Augurt.  I  was  badly  In  need  of  rest 
and  dedded  to  have  him  cared  for  In  our 
local  nursing  home  for  two  weeks.  Upon  my 
letuni.  I  found  him  tied  in  a  wheel  chair,  no 
longer  walking  and  incontinent.  The  only 
way  I  oould  have  him  at  home  was  with 
almoat  constant  help.  I  found  help  (or  16 
hours  a  day— costing  $80.  not  counting  sup- 
pUea  and  medtratlnn  On  my  doctor's  advice, 
we  decided  to  leave  him  at  the  nursing 
home  wbkdi  ooaU  $64  per  day  plua  andllar- 
lea  and  preacrlptlona  for  a  total  of  more 
than  $31,000  per  year. 

I  must  plan  for  extended  care  as  he  has  an 
excellent  heart,  tbe  blood  pressure  of  a 
young  man  and  be  haa  never  used  alcohol  or 


Believe  me.  it  would  be  very  easy  to  add 
my  encouragement  to  any  propoaed  legisla- 
tion that  would  shift  the  financial  burden 
from  our  shoulders  to  those  of  Uncle  Sam. 
But.  I  love  my  children  and  grandchildren, 
and  I  would  be  neither  a  responaible  parent 
nor  dtlaen  to  increase  their  tax  burden  with 
even  more  ataggwing  national  debt. 

To  me.  the  only  alternative  to  having  in- 
creased govenunent  regulation  of  health 
care  and  lU  astroooaalcal  cost  as  weU  as  lU 
Inefficiency  Is  for  us  to  return  to  the  old 
fashioned  Idea  that  we  provide  for  our  needs 
for  retirement  and  health  care  In  our  re- 
tired yeara  during  our  working  yeara. 

Oovemment  can  brip.  however,  through 
reaponsible  actions  which  would: 
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Provide  tax  Ineentlvea  so  that  we  will  see 
and  fad  tangible  reaulta  from  savings  for 
health  care  during  thoae  years. 

Bnoourage  insurance  carriers  to  develop 
home  health  care  and  nursing  home  oover- 
agea  that  will  be  easily  understood,  will  con- 
tain no  loopholaa  and  wUl  be  available 
during  working  yeara— policies  which  reaem- 
ble  endowments  with  termination  datea  and 
pay  death  benefiU  if  never  used. 

AaaM  In  the  creation  of  anall.  more 
family  orlentad  homes,  rather  than  the 
larger  instltutlona.  which  would  also  be  cov- 
ered by  inauranoe  for  health  care  services 
wbleb  are  not  as  difficult  or  cosUy  as  skilled 
nursing  care. 

I  wlah  we  had  had  such  a  policy  available 
to  us  during  our  working  years  for  we  would 
surely  have  purchaaed  It.  I  learned  the  diffi- 
culty of  health  care  much  earlier  In  my  life. 

Robert  U  my  second  husband.  My  first 
hiMband  died  In  IMS  after  an  Ulneas  of  3 
years— 3  of  which  were  spent  In  a  wheel 
chair.  I  cared  for  him  at  home  with  the  aid 
of  an  hydraulic  Uft  and  a  vtslting  nurse 
three  times  a  week.  I  could  do  this  during 
my  fortlea.  but  the  care  of  my  Alahelmers- 
af fllcted  preaent  husband  for  theae  six  yeara 
during  my  late  60's  and  70's  has  been  much 
more  stressful.  There  is  a  saying.  "With  Alx- 
heimers  there  are  two  vlctlma."  It  Is  so  true! 

Becauae  tbe  care  of  most  Alxhelmers  pa- 
tients la  usually  custodial  until  the  last 
stagea.  tiMuranoe  rarely  covers  the  ailment— 
or  It  is  excluded  from  policies  from  the  be- 
ginning. We  were  refused  a  health  care 
policy  at  one  time  on  the  basis  of  the  dlag- 
noals  made  by  the  University  of  Artaona— 
which  again  reinforces  my  belief  that  provi- 
sions for  long  term  care  must  be  made 
during  tbe  working  yean  or  during  tlmea  of 
good  health. 

One  way  in  which  many  persons  could 
benefit  for  long  term  care  Is  through  the 
quality  care  provided  by  llfecare  retirement 
communltlea.  Theae  provide  realdenta  with 
Independent  lifestyles  for  as  long  as  Is  possi- 
ble and  then  Intermediate  and  skilled  nurs- 
ing care  at  no  additional  cost  should  it  be 
III  1 1  MSI  J  iinsiihsirllirl  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Tou  could  help  stimulate  additional  such 
facilities  by  providing  good  tax  breaks  for 
realdenta  on  pre-paid  medical  care  in  your 
Ung  term  care  propoaals. 

The  key  to  successful  plaimlng  for  health 
care  in  retirement  is  taking  care  of  needs  in 
advance.  This  is  nothing  new,  but  one  of  the 
moat  baste  of  our  foundations  as  a  people  In 
ourhlatory. 

My  own  parenta  lived  to  need  health  care 
in  a  nursing  home.  Dad's  last  10  months  and 
Mother's  last  33  months  were  spent  In  a 
nursing  home — a  good  one.  but  by  no  means 
"poah"— costing  $79.S06.  not  Including 
doctor  and  medldne  coats.  Dad  died  in  1964 
and  Mother  in  1986. 

They  paid  (or  It  from  their  own  savings. 
On  a  government  salary,  they  reared  four 
children,  helped  each  of  us  through  univer- 
sities. When  the  youngest  finished  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  they  were  almoat 
pennlleaa.  Tbey  purchaaed  their  first  home 
when  Dad  was  63.  and  began  to  save  then. 
Their  goal  waa  to  save  enough  for  their  re- 
maining yeara.  Dad  would  retire  at  age  70 
after  63  years  In  the  government  service. 

They  considered  help  from  their  children 
abhorrent,  but  help  from  the  country's  tax- 
payers to  be  absolutely  unthinkable) 
They  were  more  frugal  than  we  might 

have  wlahed.  but  they  used  conaervatlve  in- 

veatment  of  their  earnings  to  pay  all  their 

coats  through  dad's  98th  year  and  Mother's 
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96th.  plus  leaving  each  of  us  children  a  gen- 
erous inheritance. 

I'm  not  so  naive  to  believe  that  all  of  us 
could  plan  for  any  catastrophic  illness  or 
long  term  care.  I'm  glad  that  some  of  the 
hardablpa  for  theae  coats  are  being  helped 
through  Medicaid  for  thoae  leas  fortunate. 
My  tax  dollars  are  well  spent  to  help  In  this 
way,  but  I  resent  paying  for  those  who 
could  have  been  more  personally  reaponsi- 
ble for  their  oam  long  term  needs  rather 
than  living  without  regard  for  retirement 
during  their  working  years. 

My  father's  sister,  now  90  years  of  age.  is 
a  retired  school  teacher  living  In  a  retire- 
ment complex.  She  prepared  years  ago  for 
nursing  home  care  by  buying  Insurance 
when  she  could  qualify  at  a  reasonable  pre- 
mium. She,  too,  could  have  used  up  her 
Medicare  and  teacher's  pension  with  expen- 
sive dotbea.  luxury  trips  and  etc.  She  didn't. 
She  paid  her  own  way.  and  ranains  a 
happy,  loving  and  beautiful  Christian 
woman  with  many  interests  today. 

My  own  choice  was  to  enter  a  llfecare 
community.  With  prayer,  careful  and  frugal 
living  and  faith  In  our  economy,  I  have  been 
accepted  for  reaidence  at  Sonrlaa.  the  first 
llfecare  facility  in  Southern  Artaona.  located 
in  beautiful  Green  Valley,  my  preaent 
home. 

Sonrtsa  was  created  for  middle  Income 
people  like  me  so  we  would  never  be  a 
burden  on  our  children  or  the  taxpayers, 
and  Is  closely  associated  with  a  national 
senior  organisation  which  has  sought  to 
show  that  middle  income  persons  could  care 
for  tbemaelvea. 

I  have  lived  my  three  score  years  and 
ten— blessed  with  good  health.  I  am  leaving 
Instructions  for  no  heart  transplants,  no 
exotic  surgery.  Sonrlsa  should  be  able  to 
provide  a  quality  life  for  my  remaining 
years.  I  am  gratefuL 

Thank  you  for  providing  me  this  opportu- 
nity to  tell  you  of  my  experience  and  my 
concerns  on  this  moat  urgently  important 
topic. 

STATmxirr  or  Ma.  un  Maa.  Richabs  Lomo. 
Sazomuao.  PA 

Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Chairman  and  oolleaguea.  I 
won't  take  very  long.  I'm  not  a  very  good 
speaker  and  I  wanted  to  tell  you  something 
about  our  son  who  waa  bom  in  1943  and  he 
was  a  breech  birth  and  a  blue  baby  and  he 
required  two  tanks  of  oxygen  and  he  was  a 
victim  of  cerebral  palsy.  The  first  time  we 
noticed  this  Is  when  he  wasn't  able  to  sit  up 
and  he  wasn't  able  to  grasp.  Of  course  we 
took  him  to  any  doctor  that  waa  available  or 
was  made  available  to  us  and  we  took  him  to 
a  brain  specialist  In  Baltimore.  Maryland 
who  told  us  to  Just  take  him  home  and  be 
good  to  him  and  be  prepared  to  put  him  in 
an  institution,  which  we  was  never  able  to 
understand  that  or  we  didn't  try  to  under- 
staixl  it.  I  guess,  so  we  started  then  to  give 
him  all  kinds  of  treatments  aiul  he  waa 
taken  to  the  West  Penn  Hospital  for  physi- 
cal therapy  every  week  for  two  years  and  he 
waa  taken  to  East  Paleatlne.  Ohio  to  a  Chi- 
ropractor who  was  highly  recommended, 
but  with  aU  these  treatments,  there  never 
seemed  to  be  anything  to  do  him  very  much 
good. 

So  then  we  got  engaged  with  a  Dr.  Phelps 
in  Baltimore  who  was  a  specialist  on  cere- 
bral palsy  and  he  suggested  we  have  him 
fitted  for  braces  which  he  wears  bracea  from 
his  mM  seotkm  down  and  that  was  at  tbe 
age  of  S.  And  after  we  had  him  fitted  with 
bracea.  it  was  suggested  that  we  take  him  to 
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the  Children's  Rehabilitation  Institute  at 
Cokeysvllle.  Bfaryland  which  is  north  of 
Baltimore.  At  that  time  it  cost  $338.00  per 
month  and  I  was  only  earning  $360.00  per 
month,  but  before  this,  we  had  saved  a 
prvtty  good  nest  egg  of  War  Bonds  and  we 
were  able  to  handle  this  for  two  yeara  and 
then  In  those  two  years  it  went  from  $336  to 
$366  and  after  those  two  years  we  had  to 
bring  him  home  on  account  of  a  lack  of 
funds. 

In  those  days,  there  wasn't  anybody  that 
could  help  you  In  any  way.  You  couldn't  re- 
ceive homebound  anything  except  for  that 
we  had  a  homebound  teacher.  Then  he  was 
put  In  the  industrial  home  for  crippled  chil- 
dren in  Plttaburgh  who  was  recommended 
by  a  Mrs.  Lemon  who  was  on  the  Easter 
Seal  board  in  Butler  and  this  home  was 
founded  by  endowments  and  charitable 
foundaUona.  and  it  really  didn't  coat  us  any- 
thing. He  received  phyalcal  tberapy  and  oe- 
cupaUonal  therapy  and  after  3  years  of  no 
progress,  he  was  discharged  and  we  brought 
htwi  home  and  we  kept  him— at  that  time  he 
was  IS  years  of  age.  We  kept  him  from  then 
until  he  was  31  which,  at  that  time,  my  wife 
couldn't  handle  him  and  I  couldn't  stay 
home  from  work.  In  fact,  I  was  working  two 
Jobe  in  order  to  keep  enough  money  in  the 
house  to  pay  for  all  of  theae  medical  ex- 
penses. He  had  braces  replaced  periodically 
through  his  young  years,  but  his  last  set  of 
braces  was  in  1983  at  a  coat  of  $3,000  and. 
right  before  that  time,  we  heard  of  St.  Bar- 
nabas Home  which  is  in  Oibsonla.  Pennayl- 
vanla  and  it  was  run  by  the  Episcopalian 
Brotherhood  and  it  was  St.  Barnabas  Free 
Home  and  that  is  what  they  meant  and  you 
couldn't  pay  them  anything.  All  the  church- 
es kept  this  home  going. 

And.  they  provided  special  and  spirtual 
development  and  it  is  now  cxurently  man- 
aged by  a  corporation.  The  Brotherhood 
was  dissolved  and  now  it  meets  State  and 
Federal  standards  for  patient  housing  and 
care,  and  they  provide  a  variety  of  cultures 
and  other  opportunities  for  patients  while 
providing  good  health  care,  entertainment 
and  social  actlvitiea. 

St.  Bamahas  and  other  homes  like  It  pro- 
vide a  sense  of  relief  and  satisfaction  to  fam- 
Ules  of  such  patienU.  knowing  that  they  will 
receive  adequate  care  for  the  rest  of  their 
Uvea. 

When  I  retired  4  years  ago.  he  received  a 
portion  of  my  social  security.  As  far  as  I 
know,  that  is  the  only  money  that  he  re- 
ceives. We  don't  pay  anything.  If  he  Is  able 
to  stay  there  for  the  rest  of  our  lives,  that 
gives  us  a  lot  of— oh.  what  would  you  caU 
it— reUef— he  has  a  place  to  sUy.  It's  a  very 
lovely  place  and  I  don't  know  of  very  many 
homes  that  are  made  like  that.  Thank  you 
very  much. 


VA  EMPLOYEES  VOICE  STRONG 
SUPPORT  FOR  THEIR  BdEDICAL 
CXJMPDTER  SYSTEM 


HON.G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  masiaaippi 

in  THE  BOUSB  OF  RKPRBBKMTATIVIS 

Wedneaday.  June  17. 1987 
Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  oontro- 
versy  over  the  effectivenesa  and  ooet  of  the 
Veterans'  Adminislration's  medical  computer 
system.  Itnown  as  the  Decentralized  Hoapital 
Computer  Program  [DHCP]  ayalem.  haa  ariaen 
in  the  Congresa.  Aa  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  have  schadutod 
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many  oversight  hearings  on  tNs  important 
medteal  computer  system  over  the  past  sever- 
al years  and  the  reports  on  its  effectiveness 
and  costs  have  been  unifomily  very  poeitive. 

Since  our  hawing  of  April  8,  1967,  on  this 
importwit  subiad,  I  have  received  many  let- 
ters from  veterans  and  Veterans'  Adminiatra- 
tion  employees  in  support  of  the  DHCP. 

I  wouM  ma  to  share  with  my  coUeagues  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  I  received  from  Mr. 
Edward  R.  l-ae.  Data  Processing  Manager  of 
the  Veterans'  AdministraMoo  Outpatient  Clinic 
in  Cokjmbus.  OH,  that  demonstrataa  how  the 
VA  employees  feel  about  "their"  medical 
computer  system.  The  letter  folkiws: 

COLtmBTTS.  OH. 

May  12. 1987. 
Hon.  G.V.  (SoRKT)  MoRTOoicnT. 
Chairman  of  the  Houte  Committee  on  Veler- 
ant'  Affain.  U.S.  House  of  Repretenta- 
tivet,  Washinffton,  DC. 

Dkax  RxpaxsKirTATrvx  MoinooimT:  The 
purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  provide  you  with 
my  thoughts  regarding  the  McDonnell 
Douglas  challoige  to  DHCP  and  to  com- 
mend you  and  your  committee  for  support- 
ing our  Veterans  Administration  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  Decentral- 
ised Hoapital  Computer  Program. 

My  association  with  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Independent  Outpatient  Clinic, 
Columbus,  Ohio  as  Data  Processing  Manag- 
er has  enabled  me  to  witness  firsthand  the 
numerous  contributions  our  DHCP  Initia- 
tive provides  to  promote  quality  patient 
care.  As  manager,  we  create  quality;  as  vet- 
erans, we  receive  it.  The  McDonneU  Douglas 
chaUenge  devalues  the  DHCP  standard  of 
quality. 

When  ADT/R,  Scheduling  and  Pharmacy 
were  Implemented  during  fiscal  year  1985. 
the  following  in-house  benefits  were  real- 
ized: 

Phased  implementation  of  VA  ^plica- 
tions. 

Modular  construction. 

Pull  compatibility  of  DHCP  applications. 

Orass  roots  involvements  of  VA  health 
care  professionals  in  the  application  devel- 
opment process. 

Common  database  used  in  a  DDP  archi- 
tecture. 

Improved  monitoring  of  health  care  deliv- 
ery. 

Assist  medical  practitioners  in  providing 
more  Informed  and  prodtictlve  patient  care. 

Timeliness  and  accuracy  of  patient  data 
Increased. 

Provides  enhaitced  management  capabili- 
ties. 

Patient  inquiries  are  addressed  more  expe- 
diently. 

EUmlnates  many  time  consuming  manual 


Timely  prooeaslng  of  appllcaUons  for  care. 

Provides  WAN  with  Austin  DPC  and  other 
VAfacUltlea. 

Effectual  appointment  scheduling. 

48  hour  turnaround  of  prescription  mall 
out  program. 

Greatly  reduced  time  dispensing  medica- 
tions. 

Responsive,  demand  BOS  reporting. 

The  above  benefits  genoated  substantial 
staff  time  savings  now  directed  toward  im- 
proved veteran  aaslstanoe. 

In  May.  1986  we  activated  our  Full  Core 
laboratory  Module  of  DHCP.  lU  numerous 
direct  patient  care  contributions  to  health 
care  providers  has  resulted  in  more  effective 
patient  care  iHtig"""**  and  managemoit  of 
treatment  provided. 
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The  concept  incorporated  into  tbe  VA 
DHCP  is  self-evident  In  the  term  decentral- 
ized. The  continued  decentralised  <H>eratlon 
of  each  medical  care  facility's  DHCP  Is 
paramount  to  assure  that  tbe  separate  and 
succinct  needs  of  same  are  addressed  and 
managed  on  a  timely,  effectual  iMsla. 

As  the  largest  Integrated  Hoapital  Infor- 
mation Processing  System  in  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment, minor  logistical  problems  have 
been  experienced  in  the  attempt  to  auto- 
mate DHCP  Full  Core.  However,  we  must 
keep  things  in  perspective.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, few  elements  In  government  have  at- 
tempted automation  on  the  scale  of  DHCP. 
nor  has  any  agency  been  so  suoceasful  and 
beneficial  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
agency's  mission  ss  the  VA  DHCP;  in  the 
timeliness  of  delivery  and  coat  effectlveneas 
of  operations. 

The  VA  invested  substantial  time  and  re- 
sources In  studies  and  use  of  commercial 
computer  systems  prior  to  DHCP's  approv- 
aL  They  either  proved  too  expensive  for 
system  wide  implementation  or  were 
plagued  with  fallacies  in  design,  perform- 
ance, cost  or  overly  optimistic  schedules. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  actions  employed 
by  McDonnell  Douglas  and  sta>ported  by  its 
Board  of  Directors  and  Chairman,  Mr.  San- 
ford  McDotmelL  EqiuOly  discouraging  Is 
that  they  would  employ  a  former  staff 
member  from  the  Senate  Veterans  Affalra 
Committee  as  their  representative  cm  Cap- 
ital Hill.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  thla 
type  of  action  is  employed  in  business  and 
industry  to  secure  an  upperhand  in  the  com- 
petitive process:  however,  there  are  appro- 
priate processes  McDonnell  Douglas  could 
have  opted,  such  as.  use  of  the  federal  ac- 
quisition regulations  to  submit  a  prcvoaed 
modification  to  their  contract.  The  latter 
being  a  respected  professional  approach  to 
doing  business. 

Paramount  when  evaluating  systems,  soft- 
ware, or  vendoKs) — an  important  element 
that  cannot  be  overlooked  Is  the  misirinn  of 
the  agency,  corporation,  or  enterprise  the 
hardware  or  software  was  designed  to  meet 

I  cannot  state  with  more  conviction  the 
fact  that  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  improb- 
able, for  a  vendor  or  govemmoit  agency 
given  the  same  resources,  mission  and  man- 
dates to  duplicate  the  efforts  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  VA  DM&S  DHCP  and  enjoy  the 
overwhelming  support  of  management, 
health  care  providers  and  patlenta. 

As  a  taxpayer,  it  is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion in  a  time  of  budget  restralnU  and  defi- 
cits versus  the  quality  programa  that 
anyone  would  consider  reversing  or  delaying 
a  proven  cost  effective,  productive  program. 
l.e..  DHCP,  in  favor  of  McDonneU  Doutfas 
with  published  figures  and  company  flnan- 
dals  that  are  directly  adverse  to  the  suoceaa- 
ful  operation  of  their  health  systems  divi- 
sion. Their  ability  to  project  a  ten  year  fi- 
nancial plan  for  DHCP  contract  takeover 
should  definitely  be  acrutiniaed. 

As  a  veteran  I  strongly  appeal  to  you. 
your  coitstituents.  and  other  meml>ers  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs, 
Committee  on  Apprcvriations.  Subcommit- 
tee on  HUD— Independent  Agencies,  the 
Senate  Cmnmlttee  on  Appropriations  and 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  to  move 
forward  without  dlaruptlon  in  VA  DHCP 
and  achieve  programs  that  are  directly  ben- 
eficial to  the  quaUty  and  timeliness  of  care 
provided  to  veteran  paUoiU  by  VA  health 
care  providers. 

Should  you  or  your  staff  require  addltlaa- 
al  Information,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
contact  me. 
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TTw  Irat  poM  to  ranwinbar  Is  ttwt  tfMf«  ara 
dwigm  tor  tw  UnNod  Slatoo  H  w  pnoMd 
wNh  »w  adrnMotrtfion'o  propoMd  ratagglng 


HJt  517.  LKWI8  M.  PARAICORK 
DIVERSION  X7NIT 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

XM  THs  Roim  or  unMBiTAnva 
Wednetdaif.  June  17.  IHl 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Opoofcor.  HouM  of  ftap- 
UMiiteMim  pMMd  H.R.  517  tlMiqn^MnB  ttw 
SokSw  CrMt(  OtMnian  UnK  m  Topolta.  KS. 
M  •«  'njMiio  M.  Pwmof  DtMraion  Unit"  I 
«n  pliMid  to  HVport  Ma  lagWaHon  tMNch 
WM  rwwnHy  raportMl  by  ttw  PuMc  Works 
«Kl  TrMtsportaiof)  OommMss. 

TTw  Sotdtor  Orssk  Dtwsriori  UnN.  oompM- 
•d  In  1961.  prowidM  flood  protscion  tor  Ihs 


_      ^ ^ I  srs  prhiMfly  idsrv 

IMsd  by  localions  such  as  towns,  rtvsrs,  or 
otttsr  Issluras.  OooMionsly  ttisra  Is  locd  ssr>- 
Hmsnt  for  anoirwr  nam*  such  as  «n  MMAmI 
wtw  may  havs  bssn  acMvs  In  ttw 


mam  of  tw  piotsci  Thai  Is  ttw  casa  m  tNs  m- 


Lawls  M.  Paramors.  was  a  grooary  stors 
ownar  m  Norll)  Topatca.  KS.  «»twn  his  stora 
artd  homa  waia  daalroyad  by  Iha  Kanaas 
Rtwar  flood  of  1961.  FoNowtng  Ms  avsni  Mr. 
PwMitora  dsvotsd  moat  of  Ns  Ma  toward 
Hood  prawanion  aciwMaa.  Ha  it  cradKad  with 
ma  toundbig  of  tha  Topaiia  Flood  Conlrol  and 
ConaarvaHon  Aaaodalon.  and  was  a  long- 
stoKlng  pwUcipwil  m  tha  muMatala  MoArtc 
Baain  Flood  Conlroi  and  ConaarvaHon  Asso- 
dattoa  Bacauaa  of  local  dsdk:alion  to  flood 
conkol  aflorls  sucft  as  Mr.  Paramora't.  ny 
marous  corps  proiacis  hava  baan  buM  to  pn>- 
w«da  Hood  protacion  to  tha  Topaka.  KS,  arsa 

era  m  WWmDmm^m. 

Mr.  Spacer.  I  bal«w  that  R  la  mting  and 
propar  that  tha  mamory  and  afforts  of  Mr.  Par- 
wnoia  ba  honorad  by  narmng  a  portion  of  tha 
Topaka  kwal  protadton  proiact  aflar  Nnt 


DOWNSIDES  BOTH  WATS  IN  THE 
PERSIAN  GUIiP 


HON.LESASPIN 

or  wiaocMnni 

III  THB  HODsa  or  BBraasBHTATivas 

Wtdne»day,  June  17.  I»i7 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Spaafcar.  I  wouM  Hia  to 
baglnkxtay  a  aarlaa  of  apaachaa  on  what  la 
happanInQ  and  what  may  happan— in  tha 
Pariivi  Gulf.  Thia  la  aapadaly  raiavant  in  Ight 
of  tha  toniMl  raport  on  tha  Paraian  QuN  aub- 
mmad  yaatarday  by  Dafanaa  Saoatary  Wain- 
bargar.  Tha  raport  waa  tha  baat  alatamant  to 
data  of  wlwliha  adminialraBon  la  aaaUng  to 
do  in  tha  Paraiwt  QuN.  Bui  H  lalad  to  oovar 
aoma  vary  important  points.  In  tha  coming 
days.  I  ahal  by  to  oovar  aoma  of  tha  topka 
that  hava  baan  miaaad  by  tha  adnikiiatralton. 

Today.  I  wouM  ■»  to  addraaa  tha  quaatton 
of  Iha  dangara  mharam  m  tha  raMagolTHI  !■•><•• 
A  tot  haa  baan  aaU  on  ttHa  iaaua  In  Congraaa 
«id  in  the  medta.  And  a  tot  of  that  might 
battar  hava  baan  left  unaakL 


Tha  aaoond  poM  to  ramambar  ia  that  thare 
«a  dwtgara  tor  tha  UnNad  Slataa  If  wa  do  not 
piooaad  wMh  tha  adminlalralton's  proposad  ra- 
flaoQlng  schama. 

Shar  way.  Iha  chM  thraat  wa  must  faoa  up 
to  la  kwian^nspirsd  tarrorlsm.  If  wa  go  lor- 
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only  about  half  of  which  ara  balavad  to 

ba  oparattonal.  The  Navy  ia  uaad  primarVy  to 
atop  wid  aaarch  fraightar*  antaring  tha  guN  to 
saarch  tor  oonbaband.  Tha  banian  Navy's 
combat  capabiMy  and  combat  aWNa  ara  quaa- 


f« 

burning  daaba  to  mafcaagoat  out  of  ua.  If  wa 
Iwn  tal.  Tahrwt  wMfaalilhaauaonttwrun 
«id  c«i  take  punchaa  at  ua.  uabig  ua  aa  a  po- 
Mteal  tol.  Soft  of  thaaa  pobits  hava  baan 
miaaad  In  the  admbiiatraHon's  raport 

But  M  ma  start  at  tha  bagbmbtg.  Lat  ua 
took  at  tha  dwigar  of  alaytog  k\  tha  Paraian 
OuN  and  provMbig  m\  aaoort  tor  KuwaM  tank- 
ers. Wa  can  do  a  badNtonal  miWary  analyaia 
that  looka  at  banian  mMary  capabilHlaa  and 
rviks  Ihoaa  "thraals."  Whan  wa  do  that,  Iha 
fbat  threat  wa  uautfy  thb*  of  ia  tha  Chbwaa- 
madaSMnMxm  mlnlH  with  a  warhead  Wple 
the  amtoatva  power  of  the  Exocet  that  ttnKfc 
tha  StmK  May  17. 

There  are.  however,  many  thraeta  to  ua  b> 
tha  guN .  b)  rough  order  of  ttta  potential  magni- 
tuda  lor  caauaWas.  they  took  aomaWng  like 
the  foNowtog.  Whet  I  am  taRdng  about  in  this 
let  la  a  dbact  attack  by  oppoabig  mMtary 
foroaa  upon  our  miMary  toroaa— the  kind  of 
attack  that  haa  gotten  conaklerabie  attentton 
iwd  woueed  oonaMerabie  oonoem.  even  trapt- 


Fb«t  w  banien  SWcworm  mliila  hit  The 
SMcworm  carrtee  a  werhead  with  1.150  pounds 
of  as^Ataiva— triple  that  of  the  Exocet.  A  half- 
dozen  launch  aites  have  been  prepared  m  tha 
SbM  of  Honnuz  vea.  though  no  miiailii 
have  yet  been  deployed,  ban  haa  canted  out 
one  leet  ahot  It  hit  the  target  Iran  has  more 
than  a  dozen  launchers  and  oouM  thua  theo- 
reltoeNy  Are  a  barrage  of  more  then  a  d02en 
SIkworme  abnultaneouaiy.  it  shouM  be  noted 
thet  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  is  crowded  and  the 
SiNmonn  Is  not  the  most  diecdmbwting  of 
waiyona.  Thua,  it  couU  eaaily  atrita  an  unbv 
tended  target 

Second,  an  Iranian  sukade  aircraft  attack, 
bw  haa  never  done  this.  The  likelihood  of 
ftodtog  a  pitot  from  the  westernized  air  force 
who  wouM  be  wlHng  to  fly  such  a  misskMi  is 
tow  and  the  IkeWwod  that  he  wouM  defect  is 
high.  But  the  Paadarw>— that  is.  the  Revok>- 
ttonwy  Guards— have  recently  started  an  air 
am)  and  shouU  have  no  problem  recruitmg  a 
Iwndlul  of  kan*aze  vokntaerm. 

Thbd,  an  baqi  Exocet  sMke.  An  accklential 
attack  w«  alway  ramabi  a  poeai)iiity.  although 
it  wifl  become  more  remote  if:  Fbst  coordbw- 
tton  wMh  tha  baqis  is  bnproved  or  second,  the 
baqis  altsr  thab  currant  targetbig  poMcy  of  hM- 
ttog  radv  blips  without  sny  effort  to  check 
them  out  first  The  Mkeiihood  of  a  repeet 
mishap  has,  however.  t>een  signiflcantly  lees- 
ened  by  the  fact  that  Iraqi  PreeMenI  Saddam 
Hussab)  had  to  spotogize  for  the  SImk  sttack. 
I'm  sura  he  has  let  Ms  air  force  offk:ers  know 
the  coat  to  them  if  he  must  do  so  agabi.  The 
Exocet  has  a  warhead  of  364  pounds  of  ex- 
ptoalva. 

Fourth,  an  attack  by  banian  Regular  Navy 
wwships.  ban  has  sbout  50  naval  veeeels,  bv 
ckJdtog  3  ^yad  aK-U.&  deaboyars  and  15  Mg- 


FWh.  mbtaa.  Both  ban  and  Iraq  seeded 
mtoea  bi  the  other's  ports  early  In  the  war. 
Looee  mbMS  heve  been  found  in  the  guH  and 
on  beaches  for  yeers.  Iran  is  believed  sHI  to 
have  stocks  of  mbws  avaiWbla.  Contrary  to 
popular  theory,  the  mbwe  are  not  a  aertoue 
thraat  m  the  Strait  of  Honnuz  becauae  the 
cunant  le  too  swift  and  the  atralt  is  quite  wkle. 
But  they  couM  be  used  eleawhere— say  bi  ttw 
channel  entertng  KuwaTs  harbor. 

Sixth,  other  banian  mHilii  For  years.  Iran 
flrad  Mavartok  antitank  mHaias  at  ahips.  Since 
thay  were  designed  to  knock  out  50-ton  tanks, 
they  had  Wtle  bnpact  on  100.000-ton  tankers. 
The  sheH-Me  on  those  expbed  more  than  a 
yaw  ago  arxj  Iran  may  alao  have  exhaualad 
ita  aupply.  At  any  rato,  laat  year  ban  began 
Ibtog  Italwvmade  SeaMNar  mliiin  at  ahipa. 
Thay  proved  abtgulwfy  bwffeclive  Lota  fefl  bi 
the  water.  In  the  last  yeer.  ban  has  also  used 
AS-12  missies,  another  anti-tank  weapon  with 
a  warhead  of  only  62  pounds  and  a  abort 
range.  Iran  has  fired  them  from  hokcopters 
that  are  based  on  Irarw  fbur  British-made 
MlangiwrH:iass  LST's  They  are  not  a  sertous 
threat  to  «iy  vessel  because  of  theb  warhead 
size.  Becauae  they  wouM  have  to  approach 
ao  ck>8e  to  fire,  thay  are  not  conaktored  a  real 
ttvaat  to  warships.  Furthermore,  Iran  has  used 
no  misiliss  at  all  since  April  20. 

Seventh,  Pasdaran  attacks  from  launcf>es. 
Currently  ttw  Pasdar  naval  arm  is  operating 
several  Swedisfv-made  ctvikan  launches.  The 
Paadaran  operate  as  seatxxjme  infantry,  pufl- 
big  upbeakle  a  ship  and  firing  machine  guns, 
mortars,  and  RPG's.  They  must  come  very 
ctoee  to  s  vessel.  Tanker  crews  see  them 
comtog  and  head  tor  ttie  other  side  of  the 
ship.  The  first  such  sttack  was  last  November. 
Sbwa  Februfwy  1.  11  of  Iran's  19  attacks  on 
vaeaals  hava  been  from  such  laurKhas. 
Rarely  do  the  Pasdaran  do  any  sertous 
d«TM^,  «td  no  ssrious  thraat  is  posed  to 
wwBhIps  by  these  launches.  The  Paadaran 
are  expandbig  theb  martoe  arm,  however,  and 
I  wouM  antKipate  that  before  too  kxtg  we  will 
see  them  operatbig  m  the  gulf  out  of  some- 
thbig  like  PT  boats  with  heavier— and  more 
ttveatening — armaments. 

But  this  mibtary  analysis  really  doean't  teN 
us  much  sbout  the  likelihood  of  attack.  Frank- 
ly, just  about  everyone  is  tookmg  at  the  least 
Kkflily  form  of  attack.  An  aerial  assault  or  a 
missile  attack  provtoe  the  moat  dramatk:  aca- 
narioa,  but  not  the  moat  reaaonabie  scenarios. 
If  you  read  the  Defenaa  Secretary's  report  to 
Congress  on  the  Persian  GuH,  you  will  see 
consklerat>ie  analysis  of  tt>ese  traditiortal  mili- 
twy  tfveats.  But  the  last  thing  the  Iranians 
wsnt  to  do  is  leave  their  fingerprints  on  any 
attack  upon  Americans.  Please  not  that  I  dkJ 
not  say  the  banians  do  not  want  to  attack 
Americww:  I  am  only  saytog  that  the  Iranians 
do  not  want  to  leave  theb  fingerprints  on  any 
attack.  Yet  this  is  a  pobit— a  most  important 
pobit— that  is  whofly  miaaad  bi  the  Defenae 
Saoratarya  raport  to  Congraaa. 
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The  Mcalbtood  of  the  baniana  firing  a  Sik- 
wonn  or  launchtog  aome  other  Mnd  of  attack 
on  a  vaaaal  flybtg  tha  American  flag  ia  ctoaa 
to  m.  The  poasMWy  of  a  acrewup  by  the  ba- 
nian miMwy  wM  ramabi.  But  the  HwMwod  of  a 
conectoua  attack  by  known  Iranian  forces  is 
vbtutfy  m  because  this  wouM  leave  visMe 


Why  do  I  make  so  much  of  this  fingerprint 
issue?  Ber«ff  it  is  the  key  to  underrtandbig 
what  is  drMng  tha  banians.  They  are  not 
averae  to  dotog  ua  damage.  They  sbnply  do 
not  want  to  prestos  the  avklence  of  an  banian 
Ibikage  that  wouM  permit  tha  American  Gov- 
ernment to  justify  s  retaliatory  attack  on  Iraa 

The  Kinatk:  types  have  largely  been  wrung 
out  of  the  Iranian  ragbne.  Tha  currant  leader- 
ship is  heavy  on  rhetoric  that  gives  Western- 
ers an  bryraaston  of  brattonabty.  But  bahbtd 
the  rhetoric,  they  have  shown  s  cak»iatad  ap- 
proach to  poNcy.  The  speaker  of  Parliament 
A«  Akb»  Hashemi  Rafsanjanl.  gave  a  speech 
1  week  after  the  $ttrt(  attack  bi  whtoh  he  Wd 
our  a  series  of  reasons  for  not  challengbig 
either  the  Americans  or  the  Soviets  bi  tha  gulf. 
His  speech  was  at  the  wreekly  Friday  prayers, 
where  poitoy  is  enunciated  for  benefit  of  the 
ragbne's  maaa  foltowtog.  Ratsan)ani  argued 
that  the  superpowers  had  been  reductog  to 
eeoortbtg  tankers  bt  the  guif  and  made  to  took 
sMy.  He  chuckled  at  the  thought  of  a  steak 
wvship  forced  to  kimber  akxi(^NJa  a  huMdng 
tw*er.  He  compared  it  to  a  radng  car  stuck 
behbKl  a  heavy  buck.  Rafsaniani  sakJ  the 
escort  senrtoe  was  very  expensive  he  even 
dedwad  it  wouto  be  cheaper  to  fly  the  oil  out 
He  auggeeted  that  the  expenee  of  the  eecort 
aao^tea  wouM  help  to  drive  up  the  prtoe  of  oil 
to  Iran's  benefit  He  conckided  by  declaring 
tlM  superpower  naval  presence  bi  the  gulf  to 
be  "a  vfctory"  for  Iran. 

The  Presklent  of  ban,  AN  Khamenehi,  gave 
the  homily  at  Friday  prayers  April  25,  where 
he  made  dev  that  Tehran's  mabi  focus  was 
on  Kuwait  rather  than  the  United  States  or 
the  Soviet  Unton.  'Taking  refuge  bi  America 
or  the  Soviet  Unton  is  not  beneficial  to  Kuwait 
And  If  anyone  is  gotog  to  get  hurt  it  wW  surely 
he  Kuwait"  Khamenehi  sakl.  He  denounced 
Sovial  and  American  polk:ias  bi  the  guH,  but 
he  reserved  the  threats  tor  Kuwait 

The  pobit  is  that  the  banian  Government 
has  prepared  its  peopto  for  a  po«cy  that  does 
not  call  for  an  open  chaNenge  to  ttte  United 
States  SfKl  Soviet  preaences  in  the  gulf.  The 
queatton  then  is:  How  can  Iran  attack  ua  with- 
out leaving  Iranian  fingerprints?  The  most  ot>- 
vtous  route  wouM  be  terrorism,  ban  may  waH 
have  attacked  us  without  leavbig  fingerprints 
when  the  Marina  barracks  and  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy ware  bombed  bi  Babul  bi  1963. 

There  ve  probably  three  real  threats  to  the 
Umtad  States  stsmmbig  from  our  bicreased 
preaanoe  bi  the  gulf . 

Fbst  terrorist  attack  upon  American  cMzans 
on  land  bi  the  Persian  Gulf  Mtoral  states.  That 
wouM  bwkjde  U.S.  bases  in  Bahrabi  and 
Omwi.  raaktencas  bi  sM  the  countriee.  embas- 
aiaa.  «id  hotels,  bars,  and  restaurants  artwra 
Americana  oongragala. 
Second,  mbws.  On  May  17,  the  Mans^ 

Cttuatov,  the  first  Soviet  tanker  sent  to  support 

KuwM.  hit  a  mbie  as  it  was  entering  tha  port 
of  Kuwait  Some  reports  say  fragments  of  the 

mbteshownjst  bidtoalbig  it  was  an  oU  mbie 
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that  prabaUy  floated  down  from  an  Iraqi  port 
However,  Tasa  canlad  a  dtapatch  saybig  that 
seaman  aboard  tha  tanker  saw  an  unlighled 
speedboat  approach  wWhbi  about  2  miles  after 
the  es^itoaton.  halt  and  watoh  them  for  some 
time.  The  vsssol  never  offered  the  tanker  as- 
sistance and  later  sped  off,  still  uniighted.  Ten 
day  later,  on  May  27,  a  Uberian-ragistsred 
tanker,  the  Primrom.  hit  a  mbie  while  leavbig 
Kuwirit  It  was  bi  the  same  channel  as  the 
Soviet  tanker.  Last  week.  Reuters  reported 
that  on  June  9  the  Greek  tanker  Ethnic  struck 
a  mbie— end  in  ttie  same  comparatively 
nwrow  cftannel  laadbig  into  the  port  of 
Kuwait 

Thbd,  some  origbial  and  novel  means  of 
sheddbig  American  btood  without  leaving  Ira- 
nian fingerprints.  The  Khomebii  regime  has 
proven  itself  a  master  of  biganuity.  In  its  war 
with  Iraq,  it  has  never  enjo)^  a  profuston  of 
financial  or  techracai  resources.  But  it  has 
shown  oonsiderable  bnagbiatton  bi  adaptbig  to 
a  finite  existence.  H  doesn't  just  make  do  wHh 
little:  it  makes  little  do  a  tot  I  expect  the 
mbida  that  dreamed  up  the  tnjck  bomb  and 
that  conceived  an  outboard  navy  to  fight  the 
Iraqia  amid  the  mwshes  are  probably  hard  at 
wortt  right  now  trybig  to  apring  aome  novel 
aurpriae  upon  ua. 

If  you  ieel  fmstrated  now  as  we  debate  the 
condKtona  under  whtoh  we  woukJ  retaliate 
agabist  the  Iranians,  a  debate  based  on  the 
premise  that  we  woukJ  know  they  were  the 
source  of  the  problem,  bnagbie  how  fnjstrated 
we  wouM  feel  if  we  were  faced  with  a  btood- 
lettbig  that  left  no  fingerprints.  The  pressures 
to  cut  our  tosses  and  leave  the  gulf  wouM  be 
Unmense. 

I  said  at  the  begbmbig  that  there  were  dan- 
gers if  we  reflagged  Kuwaiti  ships— and  dan- 
gers If  we  dkbi't 

The  obvtous  dangers  to  a  retractton  are  po- 
■ocai. 

We  took  bidedsive  and  bisecure  to  every- 
one—ally and  oppoaitton  alike. 

We  send  a  message  of  unreliability— a  very 
strong  message  of  unreliabiity— wfien  we  first 
make  a  putiSc  promise  and  then  reriege  on  it 
We  renew  a  concern  about  American  will— 
an  iaaue  that  waa  strong  bi  the  wake  of  Viet- 
nam, but  had  faded  bi  recent  years,  especially 
under  the  Reagan  Preaktoncy. 

But  there  is  a  phyatoal  danger  from  with- 
drawal as  well.  Our  flight  from  the  gulf  won't 
ebmbiate  an  Iranian  thraat  of  attack;  it  may 
actually  bicreaae  that  threat  If  the  banians 
thb*  they  have  us  on  the  nm,  they  wW  abnply 
be  encouraged  to  keep  chaabig  after  us.  bi 
1979,  Presklent  Carter  thought  he  oouW  molli- 
fy the  anger  of  the  Iranian  revokJttonarias  by 
saHbig  them  American  refined  oil  products 
when  ban  faced  a  shortage.  He  was  warned 
that  act  wouM  send  a  massage  of  weaknaas, 
not  of  friendship.  Two  months  later,  our  Em- 
bassy was  seized  and  52  Americans  taken 
hostage. 

We  are  ttie  perfect  foil  for  Iran's  effort  to 
export  Khomebii's  Isiarnc  revokjtton  through- 
out the  Isiamk:  worid.  We  need  not  encourage 
that  ragbne  to  uae  us  as  a  foil. 

In  oonckJSkNi.  there  are  real  dangers  posed 

by  the  poltoy  of  reflaggbig  11  Kuwaiti  tankers. 

There  are  dangers  if  we  do  reflag—primarihr 

the  threat  of  attack  sans  fingerprints,  as  with 

terrorism  or  mines. 
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And  there  are  dangers  if  we  do  not  i 
stHI  the  threat  of  terrorist  attack,  pkjs  tha 
added  dangers  posed  by  our  sowbig  a  poWcai 
minefield  right  in  front  of  ourseivee. 

Neither  route  is  smooth  or  danger  free. 

In  kjture  daya.  I  plan  to  dtocuae  other  aa- 
pects  of  our  Persian  Gulf  poltoy.  I  wM  took  at 
the  worst  case  analysis  of  what  oouid  happan 
as  a  rssult  of  our  prsserwe  bi  the  gulf.  I  wM 
diecuss  some  altemalives  to  reflaggbig  that 
ought  to  have  gotten  more  attanflon  from  tha 
admbiistratton.  I  wHI  took  at  what  the  mWary 
needs  are  bi  ttie  guN.  And  I  wM  review  some 
of  the  lesser  known  but  bnportant  facts  of  tha 
war  bi  the  Persian  Gulf.  Fmaliy,  I  will  talk 
atxxft  posait)ie  modificattons  to  our  cunant  re- 
flaggbig poScy. 


TRIBDTE  TO  HON.  LOUIS  BAY. 
2D.  MAYOR  OF  HAWTHORNE. 
NJ.  FOR  40  YEARS 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  mW  JBUKT 

m  THE  HousK  or  RXraXBDTCATnm 
Wednesday.  June  17.  1987 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  pride  and  admbalton  that  I  riae  today  to 
honor  someone  from  my  home  State  who  la 
not  only  a  great  New  Jerseyan,  but  a  great 
American,  as  well;  someone  who  has  truly  de- 
voted his  king  and  fruitful  life  to  pMic  servtoe 
and  the  betterment  of  ttie  community  where 
he  Hves  and  to  all  such  communities  nalton- 
wMe.  I  speak  of  Hon.  Mayor  Louis  Bay  2d, 
who  is  retiring  this  month  after  nearly  five  dec- 
ades of  outstandbig  servtoe  to  the  town  of 
Hawthorne,  NJ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Louis  Bay  2d  hokts  the  dMbio- 
tion  of  bebig  the  tongest  contbiuously  servbig 
mayor  bi  the  UnKad  States,  havng  become 
mayor  of  Hawthorne  bi  1947  and  remabibig  bi 
that  post  ever  sbice  wHh  a  dMbiguished  and 
an  unsurpassed  pubKc  record.  Next  Tueeday. 
June  23,  Louis  Bay's  many  friends,  femiy  and 
coNeagues  wil  gather  at  the  TMaa  nastaurant 
bi  Haledon,  NJ,  to  honor  his  legendary  career, 
a  career  of  whk:h  any  pubfic  official  aanrbig  bi 
any  level  of  government  wouU  be  proud. 

Louis  Bay  2d,  who  is  75  yeers  young,  was 
bom  bi  Hawthorne  where  he  attended  the 
town's  elementary  schools  before  gong  to  Pe- 
terson Central  High  School  and,  later,  Pratt  bv 
stitute  of  Science  end  Technotogy  bi  Brooklyn, 
NY.  He  had  a  dMbiguished  career  bi  the 
chemtoal  bidustry,  baoombig  vtoe  presklsnt  of 
the  Essex  Chemtoal  Co.,  of  whtoh  he  now 
serves  as  dbector  emeritus. 

Louis  Bay's  tong  and  storied  career  bi  aerv- 
tte  to  Hawthorne  began  bi  1940  whan  he  was 
elected  to  the  town's  school  boerd.  It  was  bi 
1943  that  he  not  only  became  prestoent  of  the 
Hawthorne  School  Board,  but  that  he  also 
took  the  rmw  as  Hawthorne's  Obador  of 
Pubic  Saiety  and  Pubic  Affabs,  a  post  he 
heto  oontbwously  until  his  rstirement  this 
month.  It  was  alao  bi  1943  that  Louis  Bay  2d 
was  elected  to  the  Hawthorne  Borough  Com- 
miaaton.  Four  years  later  he  became  Haw- 
ttwme's  mayor,  a  position  he  woukl  continue 
to  hoM  without  btteffuption  for  40  years.  I  ba- 
Neve  the  aooompHahments  and  achievements 
of  his  tong  career  are  best  detaiad  bi  a  recent 
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,._  tacand  in  HawthoriM 

poUttBi.  Majrar  Bay  led  his  community  with 
a  nim  but  bMMVotant  hand,  coupling 
■hrawd  poUtioal  Inricht  with  a  lenulne 
wamth  for  hta  fallow  cilttaMM 

Majror  Bay'a  pubUe  aerTloa  tranaoendad 
Hawthona.  Ha  aarvad  aa  a  Paaaatr  County 
p»«alMldar  In  the  ItMa.  Ha  baa  baan  a  guld- 
taw  Influanea  In  tha  affaln  of  tha  Naw 
Jaraay  State  Laagua  of  MunldpaUtiaa. 
havli«  aerrad  on  tha  Kxacutlra  Board  for 
flight  yaart  and  aa  pnaMant  In  IMT.  Ha  oon- 
thmna  to  ba  an  aettra  mambar  of  tha  Pact 
Praatdanfa  aaettai  and  haa  raraly  mlaaad  a 
board  maettag  over  the  years.  In  IMl  ha 
waa  tha  fliat  radptant  of  the  league's  then 
jiHt-boauguratod  President's  Otstlngulabed 
Oarylce  Airard. 

Mayor  Bay  alao  haa  been  extremely  active 
In  tha  N  atlanal  League  of  Cltlea.  having 
aarred  on  the  Board  of  DIrectora  of  the  na- 
tional organlBUlaB  from  IMS  to  19T0  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Advisory  CouncU  from 
10TO  unto  the  prsaant.  At  lU  March  1M7 
mfoettiw  In  Wmhlngtan.  NIXTi  ExecuUve 
Board  praaentad  Mayor  Bay  with  a  congrat- 
ulatory rcaolutlon  on  the  occaafawi  of  hla  re- 
tlresBent. 

League  nwMrint  Alfred  H.  Hanmann.  the 
mayor  of  West  Pateraoo.  NJ.  and  a  peraonal 
tHend  of  Mayor  Bay,  fommented  that  "Lou 
Bay's  record  of  service  to  Hawthorne  Is 
nothing  short  of  extraordinary.  His  length 
of  service  to  the  people  has  rarely  been 
equalled  and  his  dedication  and  leadership 
have  set  standards  that  are  difficult  to 
equaL" 

Among  hit  many  poaWona,  Ijouia  Bay  2d 
waa  a  mambar  of  «to  Paaaaic  County  Board 
ofChooan  Fraohotdais  tor  6  years,  inckidhig 
1866-66  whan  ha  aarvad  aa  dkactor  of  tha 
^  waa  alao  cMmwn  of  tha  board's 
ujiiaiJIIaa.  which  mdudod  al  tha 
oounly  hoapiWa  and  waltara  maMuHona 

Mr.  Opaafcsr.  Lou  Bay  alao  aanwd  on  tha 
llms^wma  Board  of  HaaNh.  tha  Hawthorns 
plwwiino  board,  and  waa  a  trualaa  of  the 
formar  llawHhoma  Putofc  Ubrary.  which  ia  now 
nmnad  tha  Ijouia  Bay  ad  library  and  Commu- 
nMy  Canlar.  in  addMion,  ha  waa  a  mambar  of 
tha  Paaaaic  County  planning  board  and  is  a 
fonnar  chairman  of  tha  Pasaaic  Vaiay  Sawar- 
iga  Commiaaianara,  aa  wai  aa  a  formar 
mambar  of  ma  board  of  dkaclon  of  tha  Rad 
Qroaa. 

Along  wMh  adMiaa  raialad  to  his  life  in 
pubic  san«ioa.  Louia  Bay  2d  wm  also  highly 
invoivad  in  a  number  of  profaaaional  and  com- 
munity andaawora.  Ha  waa  a  formar  allamata 
dbactar  of  tha  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Aaao- 
cMion  and  a  mambar  of  tha  axaoMva  adviao- 
ry  oommittaa  of  tha  Chemical  Induatry  Coundi 
of  the  Stale  of  New  Jersey.  He  wee  alao  a 
formar  member  of  the  boerd  of  dbedore  of 
the  northeastem  Banlt.  and  a  member  of  the 
Hawthorne  Efts  Lodge  2260  and  Columbua 
Ckola  In  Hawthorne.  Louis  Bay  2d  was  orw  of 
the  loundera  of  the  llewlhome  Boys'  Ctub. 
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Louis  Bay  2d  is  married  to  the  former  Eme- 
Ine  Mowers.  They  have  one  daughlsr,  Ms. 
John  P.  Dontfiue:  three  yandcWMran.  ICerry 
Ann  Hememan.  Kevin  Joeaph  Donahue,  and 
Edwin  Louia  Donahue,  and  one  great-grand- 
son. IkMcheM  L  Helnemen. 

I  wwM  to  take  Ihia  opportunity  to  saltMa 
Louia  Bay  2d  for  hie  naerty  half  century  of 
aaMaaa  demotion  to  his  town,  hie  county,  hie 
State  wid  Na  Nation.  Cto«ly.  he  is  a  great 
American  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 


in  the  lOwanis  Club.  Rotary  Club  and  the  Haw- 
thorne Chamber  of  Conwnarce.  Among  hia 
many  awards  have  been  a  U.S.  Congreeaionai 
Sriule.  a  New  Jersey  senato  dtaion  and  the 
Mwi  of  the  Yew  Award  by  the  New  Jersey 
DiaWct  IV  Unico  HMtonal. 


TECHNOLOOT  TRANSFERS  AND 
EXPORT  CONTROUB 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 


ornrBiAiiA 


Anna 


m  THB  Bouas  or 

Wednesday.  June  17, 1987 

Mr.  HAMiLTOfl  iMlr.  Speaker.  I  would  Bte  to 
inaert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wedneedey, 
June  17,  1967,  into  the  Cotmressional 
Reoono: 

TBaarouMT  TsAMsraaa  un  Czroar 
CoimoLs 

The  sale  of  the  Ut3t  VA  mAnufacturlnc. 
electronics,  and  computer  equipment  to 
other  countries  has  made  an  Important  con- 
trllMitlon  to  global  development,  while  at 
the  same  time  provkUng  an  important 
market  for  U.S.  firms.  Tet  some  technology 
transfers  have  become  controversial  because 
of  their  potential  for  use  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Ita  Waraaw  Pact  allies  to  Improve 
their  military  capabilities.  A  crucial  task 
facing  the  VS.  is  to  devise  a  more  effective 
policy  on  technology  transfers  which  meeU 
both  our  commercial  and  national  security 
needs. 

Although  the  magnitude  of  techix>lagy  di- 
versions Is  difficult  to  doctmient  fully,  some 
evldenoe  Is  >>eglnnlng  to  emerge.  We  now 
know  that  a  substantial  amount  of  Weatem 
taMluatrlal  and  military  technology  has 
flowed  to  the  Soviet  Union— primarily  to 
the  electronics,  chemical,  petroleum,  and 
cofmnunlcatlons  Industries— through  legal 
sales,  diversion  of  equipment  originally  sent 
to  other  countries,  and  eaplonage.  Some 
well-publldaed  examples  Include  the  sale  of 
UjB.  ball-bearing  technology,  which  eventu- 
ally contributed  to  the  development  of  the 
Soviet  SB- 18  mlaalle:  the  lUegal  sale  of  tech- 
nology to  make  submarine  propellers  by 
other  Weatem  companies  which  Improved 
Soviet  submarines;  and  numerous  examples 
of  sophisticated  computer  sales  to  Eastern 
Europe.  In  (me  five-year  period  (1976-lMO), 
the  Soviets  obtained  more  than  3500  items 
for  their  Industrial  requirements,  largely 
through  Illegal  means  and  eaplonage.  In 
19M  alone,  the  Soviet  Union  reportedly 
spent  more  than  11  billion  to  obtain  needed 
Weatem  documents,  blueprints,  test  equip- 
ment, and  other  hardware.  Some  70%  of  the 
technology  targeted  and  acquired  by  the 
Soviet  Union  was  subject  to  some  kind  of 
national  security  control  within  the  West- 
em  nations. 

The  flow  of  technology  to  the  SovieU  haa 
not  been  l>ecause  the  U.S.  lacks  extensive 
export  controls.  Current  U.S.  Uw  requires 
export  licensee  for  the  sale  of  military  weap- 
tma  and  servloea.  or  dual-uae  technologies 
which  could  make  significant  oontritnitlons 
to  the  military  capabilities  of  an  adversary. 
There  Is  growing  concern  that  many  of  the 
U.8.  controls  are  in  fact  exceaalve,  harming 
the  export  sales  of  American  companies 
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The  National  Academy  of  BcWmoea  recently 
fflhr'**^  that  t«.S  billion  and  188.000  joba 
were  loat  In  1886  due  to  strict  UJB.  controls. 
Excessive  export  controls  damage  America's 
trade  and  competitiveness  position  abroad, 
and  decrease  inoentlvea  for  American  com- 
panlea  to  produce  new  Innovatlona.  In  the 
long  run.  the  technological  edge  which  the 
UjB.  has  enjoyed  could  suffer. 

Much  of  the  problem  lies  In  coordinating 
our  controls  with  those  of  other  countries. 
At  a  bilateral  leveL  the  United  SUtes  and 
other  technologleally-advanoed  nations 
have  completed  agreements  with  developing 
countries  which  prohibit  the  reaelllng  (re- 
exporting)  of  aenaltive  technology  aold  to 
them.  On  a  multilateral  leveL  the  Coordi- 
nating Coounlttee  for  Multilateral  Export 
Controls  (COCOM>-a  group  now  consisting 
of  the  U.S..  Japan,  and  14  NATO  natlona— 
has  had  voluntary  export  controls  for  re- 
stricting strategic  trade  and  technology 
transfers  to  Eastern  Europe  since  1949. 

Several  reaaons  account  for  why  theae 
control  mechanisms  have  not  worked  as  well 
as  they  might.  Plrst.  a  real  debate  exists  in 
the  UJS.  over  which  technologies  should  be 
on  the  list  of  restricted  Items  and  when 
Items  should  be  removed.  The  U.8.  main- 
tains a  long  control  list,  reportedly  totaling 
several  hundred  thousand  items,  with  both 
the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Defense 
having  genuine  disagreements  over  what 
should  be  controlled.  Second,  there  are  alao 
frequent  dlaagreementa  among  COCOM 
countries.  Europe  and  Japan  do  not  always 
share  our  views  as  to  what  controls  should 
be  enacted,  becauae  of  differing  economic 
and  political  Intereata.  The  Soviet  natural 
gas  pipeline  crisis  of  1981-1983  dramatk-ally 
Illustrated  theae  dlaagreemenU.  While  the 
United  Statea  wanted  to  restrict  Soviet 
acoeas  to  aenaltive  new  technology  to  com- 
plete iU  pipeline  to  Western  E\m>pe.  the 
Europeans  wanted  to  gain  access  to  the 
Soviet  gas  and  to  reap  the  economic  and  em- 
ployment beneflU  of  aelllng  the  technology. 
Llkewlae.  many  Weatem  European  nations 
today  view  continued  and  Increased  trade 
with  Eastern  Europe  as  beneficial  to  better 
relations,  while  the  United  SUtes  has  been 
more  skeptical  of  the  political  benefits  of  in- 
creased economic  ties.  Third,  trying  to  co- 
ordinate controls  vrlth  non-COCOM  coun- 
tries Is  even  more  difficult.  Many  of  the 
countries  which  purchase  sensitive  technol- 
ogy from  COCOM-oontroUed  countries  do 
not  enforce  and.  tai  some  cases,  do  not  even 
acknowledge  the  prohibitions  against  re-ex- 
porting the  technology.  In  addlUon.  some 
newly  industrialixlng  countries,  such  as 
South  Korea.  Taiwan,  and  Brazil,  are  read- 
ily aelllng  their  own  technology  to  Eastern 
Europe,  and  are  healtant  to  Impose  restric- 
tions. Without  effecUve  controls  by  aU  pro- 
ducers and  redpienU  of  technology,  unilat- 
eral ef forta  by  the  U.8.  will  not  succeed. 

Because  technological  development  has 
been  at  the  heart  of  America's  economic 
proaperity  and  our  continued  military 
strength,  we  must  develop  a  more  effective 
policy  on  technology  transfers.  Several 
steps  are  necessary.  The  U.8.  needs  to  do  a 
better  job  deciding  what  technology  it 
wanU  to  protect.  That  means  better  coordi- 
nation among  federal  agendea.  as  well  as  de- 
veloping a  simplified  and  more  focused  list 
of  militarily-critical  technologies.  We  need 
to  harmonize  our  list  of  protected  technol- 
ogies with  those  of  our  COCOM  allies  and 
then  push  for  rigorous  enforcement  in 
guarding  access  to  these  restricted  technol- 
ogies. We  alao  need  a  more  vigorous  effort. 
In  conjunction  with  our  COCOM  alllea,  to 
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persuade  non-COCOM  countriea— and  par- 
ticularly the  newly  Industrialised  ootm- 
triea— to  protect  advanced  technologlea 
from  falling  into  the  handa  of  Waraaw  Pact 
nattfln«  The  trade  bill  currently  before  the 
CofWTcaa  would  aet  up  inoenUvea  against  re- 
exporting,  by  granting  countriea  better 
trade  treatment  from  the  VS.  in  exchange 
for  not  reporting  sensitive  technology. 

None  of  these  acUons  will  be  easy  or 
achieve  reaulU  overnight.  Nevertheless,  by 
better  harmonising  our  controls  with  those 
of  other  countries,  we  are  more  Ukely  both 
to  remove  unneoeasary  impedimenta  to  U.S. 
export  sales,  and  to  deny  our  adversaries 
ready  acoeas  to  militarily-Important  U.8. 
and  Western  technology. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  DAVm^  BONIOR 

ormcHioAir 

ni  TBI  ROtTSI  OP  RXPRSSnrTATlVCS 

Wedneaday.  June  17,  1987 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  absent  from  House  prooeedhigs  yecter- 
day  becauae  of  a  recurring  back  probiem.  My 
phyaidwi  has  prescribed  quiet  bedrest  Had  I 
been  present,  on  the  foitowlng  roiicail  votes  I 
wouU  have  voted: 

"No"  on  rolcaN  vote  No.  180. 

"Aye"  on  roNcaH  vote  No.  181. 

"Aye"  on  roMceN  vote  No.  182. 

"No"  on  roltoaa  vote  No.  183. 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  IRISH 
HERTTAOE  DAT 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OPMXW  jmssT 
nr  THI  HOU8I  or  KXPHBKirrATlVIS 

Wednesday.  June  17. 1987 

m.  HOWARD.  tM.  Speeker,  I  rise  to  an- 
nounce a  very  special  occasion  of  indMduals 
of  Irish  heritage  in  New  Jersey.  On  Sunday, 
June  28,  thouaands  of  Irish  indMduaia  from 
New  Jersey  end  nesrtiy  communities  wiM  con- 
verge on  the  Gtfden  State  Arts  Center  in 
Hokndai  for  the  1987  New  Jersey  Irish  Festi- 
val. Generd  chtfrmwi  of  the  featlvai.  George 
McCormack,  exdaims  that  the  event  will  be 
the  greatest  ever. 

The  day-iong  schedule  of  events  is  heed- 
lined  by  a  star-studded  stage  show  inckidbig 
Dubln's  Brendan  Grace,  RaphaeNe  and  Frank 
OFvreil,  and  the  ShWng  School  of  Iriah 
Dance.  Tom  Dunn,  anchorman  of  Channei  9, 
wM  act  as  the  master  of  ceremonies. 

The  festival  wli  begin  at  9  a.m.  with  16  of 
the  fineat  bagpipe  bands  in  the  East  compet- 
ing for  a  variety  of  champtonshlps  in  what  ia 
termed  the  feetival's  moat  cotorful  ceremony. 
The  IMoet  Reverend  Theodore  E  McCanick, 
Archbishop  of  NewarK  wH  oelefanrte  the  holy 
aacrillce  of  the  Mess  at  11  a.m.,  with  the  Very 
Reverend  Edwwd  Hughes,  bishop  of  Metu- 
chen,  as  oooelebrant  As  m  prevkws  yeers, 
there  w«  be  Gaeic  foolbaM,  free  Irish  enter- 
takvnent  on  the  plaza,  and  an  liitaieatlnu  Irish 
cultursi  exhijit  at  whtoh  thoee  who  are  attend- 
ing the  feativai  can  purchase  a  tree  to  have 
planled  in  their  native  Irish  country. 

The  festive  promises  great  fun  and  enter- 
tainment for  aN  participants,  and  proceeds  wW 
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go  to  the  Gerden  Stste  Cultural  Center  Fund. 
The  fund  sponsors  free  programs  for  sentor 
citizens,  dteabied  veterans,  the  blind,  and  New 
Jersey's  school  cfiiMren.  Some  part  of  the 
proceeds  will  be  given  to  the  Irish  Festival 
Foundatton  which  contributes  to  a  number  of 
Irish  charities.  I  highly  commend  the  1967  Irish 
Festival  council  for  their  acHon  hi  contributing 
the  proceeda  to  charity,  and  I  wish  all  con- 
cerned a  Joyful  day  in  celebration  of  their  Irish 
heritage. 


SURVIVAL  OF  GENERAL 
AVIATION 


HON.  JIM  KOLBE 

OPASIZOHA 
m  THI  HOVSX  OP  RBPUESBrrATTVXS 

Wedneaday,  June  17, 1987 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
bring  to  the  attentkm  of  my  colleagues  a 
speech  by  Jamea  B.  Taylor,  prasMent  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Gates  Leerjet  Corpo- 
ration, a  substantial  emptoyer  in  my  district 

The  speech  is  titied  "The  Survival  of  Gener- 
al Aviation".  And  while  some  might  consMer 
that  a  form  of  exaggeratkxi  used  merely  to 
gain  the  audience's  attentkxi,  I  am  afraM 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  tnjth  to  it.  at  least  as 
far  as  the  manufacturing  segment  of  general 
aviatton  is  corKxmed. 

Though  a  whole  host  of  problems  stW 
plague  general  aviatkxi  manufacturers,  Mr. 
Taytor  strikes  an  opiimistto— yet  cautious- 
note.  He  says  the  reemergence  of  the  industry 
is  based  on  innovalkxts  bom  of  increased  re- 
seerch  and  devetopment  that  makes  buying 
new  aircraft  more  attractive  than  buying  used 
aircraft  Without  these  innovations  it  makes 
economk:  sense  for  many  buyers  to  purchase 
a  used  tfrcraft  Further,  Mr.  Taykx  calls  on  the 
industry  to  take  a  giant  leap  forward  In  mar- 
keting its  products.  General  aviation,  he  says, 
needs  to  took  at  alternative  methods  of  pro- 
moting aircraft  other  than  drect  sales  and  ex- 
amine a  broader  market  to  inckjde  smaH  and 
medkjm  size  companies  that  presently  under- 
estimate the  beriefits  and  overestimete  the 
costs  of  corporate  use  of  aviatioa 

These  are  simply  the  highlights  of  a  most 
in«ghtful  speech,  and  I  highly  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues'  attention. 
SociRT  OP  AnTOMOTrvs  EaonnBtnra,  Wich- 
ita, KS.  Aran.  28,  1987  Jambb  B.  Tatu>x, 
PiasioBiiT  AMD  CEO,  Oates  LsAajxr  Cobp. 

SlTRVrVAL  OP  OBimaAL  AVIATIOH 

I  always  enjoy  meeting  with  memt>er8  of 
your  profession.  I  have  the  utmoat  respect 
for  acienUsts  and  engineers  and  whenever 
I'm  around  them.  I  always  leam  something. 
In  fact,  just  this  momlng  I  learned  the  dif- 
ference between  a  adentlst  and  an  engineer. 

The  scientist.  I  was  informed,  will  tell  you 
the  general  principle  why  something  will 
work.  The  engineer,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
tell  you  specifically  why  It  won't. 

I'm  not  sort  the  "survival  of  general  avia- 
tion" Is  a  proper  title  for  this  discussion. 
General  avlatlcm  is  not  an  endangered-ape- 
dea.  It  aU  l>egan  at  Kitty  Hawk  nearly  85 
years  ago  and— de^lte  the  variable  winda  of 
our  eoonmnic  climate— it  has  grown  steadily 
ever  since. 

Oeneral  aviation,  as  a  whole,  is  alive  and 
reascmably  welL  Only  the  manufacturing 
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segment  of  our  Industry  is  suffering  tram  a 
malaise  that  the  doom  and  idoom  soothsay- 
ers would  have  us  believe  to  be  terminal. 

The  fact  corporate  tUgbt  operattons  are 
continuing  to  ahow  gains  ooo^ms  the  need 
for  modem,  high  technology,  eoat-effectlve 
business  aircraft. 

But  increased  corporate  uttlltttlon  la  only 
one  factor  in  the  general  aviation  equation. 
All  of  general  aviation  today  fllea  more 
planes,  more  hours  to  more  places  than  all 
the  acheduled  alrllnea  combined. 

Uaed  aircraft  tranaacttona  are  up  and  ex- 
ports of  certain  types  and  models  of  new 
planes,  espedally  in  cargo  and  oth«r  apedal 
purpoae  configuratlona,  are  Improving,  and 
even  the  military  aervloeB  are  operating 
more  general  aviation  aircraft  today  than 
ever  before. 

While  I'm  no  authority  on  llg^t  aircraft, 
the  plight  of  that  market  is  obvious.  Ttils  is 
most  unfortunate.  l>ecauae  the  smaU  planes 
in  the  general  aviation  fleet  are  a  vital  com- 
ponent of  the  National  Transpwtatkm 
System.  We  need  them  for  tnistaieaa,  for 
training  and  many  other  apiriicatkma. 

What's  happened?  The  traditional  pyiS' 
mid  of  new  aircraft  shipments  has  l>eoome 
invwted.  Turbine  models  once  at  the  top  In 
comparatively  small  numbers  are  now  at  the 
iMae  and  make  up  the  baae  of  the  pyramid 
In  relation  to  the  other  models.  We've  aeen 
the  ratio  of  deliveries— piston  versus  tur- 
bine—reverse Itself  In  recent  years. 

The  manufacturers  are  In  troutrie  becauae 
we  seem  to  have  reached  our  technological 
limits.  Consequently,  we  now  have  a  "uaed 
equals  new"  situation  In  the  marketplace. 

Today,  we  have  eight  manufacturers  of 
corporate  jets  serving  a  market  which  isnt 
large  enough  to  keep  them  all  healthy.  I 
think  we  will  see  some  more  attrition  during 
the  next  few  years  and  poaalbly  aome  con- 
solldatlona. 

Historically,  the  economic  weU-belng  and 
the  w^Mnw*!  aecurity  of  America  and  Its  in- 
dustries have  always  depended  on  techno- 
logical innovation.  Thus,  If  we  are  to  maln- 
tAtn  a  poeltlon  of  leadership  In  corporate 
aviation,  as  In  other  fields  of  endeavor,  then 
we  must  Invest  and  invent.  

I  recently  read  an  article  in  "FORBES" 
where  the  founder  of  Owens-Comlng  once 
said.  "Tou  can't  be  a  winner  If  you  doot 
have  the  products." 

But.  ss  we  all  know,  you  cant  get  a  new 
product  If  you  don't  do  the  reaearch.  A  com- 
pany living  off  its  established  products 
won't  live  very  long.  Owens-Coming  spent 
20  years  developing  flbertfsas  for  oommer- 
cial  use.  In  today's  highly  competitive  mar- 
kets, we  don't  have  that  kind  of  ttane. 

Unto  recenUy,  30  percent  of  Owens<:om- 
ing's  research  went  for  projected  tnistneaa  In 
the  1990's.  But.  because  It  needed  funds  to 
thwart  an  unwanted  takeover  Ud.  the  com- 
pany cut  Its  reaean^  budget  in  half,  aharply 
reduced  Its  work  force  and  ahutdown  much 
of  Ite  productive  capacity. 

Sure,  this  resulted  In  sn  increase  in  oper- 
ating income  and  a  IXMSt  In  the  price  of 
stock,  but  the  gains  are  ahort-tetm.  As  one 
official  put  It.  "we're  cutting  into  our  heart 
muscle  by  cutting  iMck  on  research." 

The  same  thing  appllea  to  our  own  Indua- 
try:  the  pwaUel  is  remarkably  almllar. 
While  our  problems  differed  In  that  they 
started  with  a  decline  In  salsa,  one  of  the 
first  Items  cut  was  R  and  D.  Moat  oompanlea 
are  atUl  In  that  mode  today  or  at  leaat  oper- 
ating on  a  limited  liudget. 

As  engineers,  you  should  know  the  other 
icaacm  R  and  D  funds  are  t>elng  curtailed. 
Conventional  approachea  no  Umger  excite 
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BXTSNSiONS  OF  REMARKS 


Mitomo- 
Why  not  alrplaoM 


•rally  tat  tiM 
■aan 


loa 


hii 
ttaatyoaUt- 
yoa  dntfop 
kitodu^ 
put  at  tlM 
o<  raniM  to  And  ttM 
»imirw««*"r  pnettel  wlu- 
to  MigtiMtrtn>  ptOfciMM 
Only  »  tew  BMB  9«it  Im  tlMB  ft  «Mk  In 
•  iMtol  nam  imigo^m  ttao  tMiMd  Utarty 
wiTn-  at  W«fM  Wv  L  And  tte  waumMm 
DC-*,  ta  a  day  taw  tafon  wa  ted  eomput- 
an.  «M  iltTrtmiil  by  f eww  tten  M  pMpte. 
Qiuld  lliiw  iMMitilili  fMts  to  dupttntod 
todiyt  Itot  Ikrty. 

la  ttet  «•  moit  eteUance 
to  prodUM  mora  vtth  iaii.  Tbe 
johlnw  wta  tamed  off.  Now  nora 
r.  Um  futnr*  of  our  tnduatry  de- 


of  •vtattai'a  toehnloal 
raoh  a 


ttei 


wtMD  we  would  tew  to 

i^aaawita  or  tte  poaal- 

bOlty  of  f  onnlnc  euuaoitluam.  Such  optlona 

kt  to  tte  only  way  we  could  develop  new 

ttet  ineorpormte  tte  lateat  atate- 

gf-tteait. 

Ooat  effective,  tamoratlre  daalgn  ia  tte 

It  wm  widen  tte  gap  totween  new 

alienft.  rm  ccnflnoad  ttet  If  we 

offer  tuttBHiin  advanced  taebnolocy  prod- 

oetai  ttey  win  bnyl 

Oafporata  aircraft  today,  wten  profearion- 
aUy  flown  and  aaalntalned.  are  every  Mt  aa 
aafe  and  lettable  aa  tte  moat  aaodem  alr- 
wa  develop  new  produeta.  we 
,  keep  In  mind  ttet  ttey  iteuld  alwaya 

of  eonuBerteal  tranuMTtatlaii. 

■Mtaw  aervloe  In  tte  United 
to  mlaafalile.  It  talla  far  atert 
of  meetinc  tte  needi  of  bualneaa.  ICore  and 
aaove  It  la  potatlnc  np  tte  many  advantacea 
of  prtvate  Jet  travel,  a  ooodltlan  ttet  todea 
waD  for  oofponte  aviation. 

After  all.  no  well-ran  oompany  can  afford 
to  tev«  Ita  Itey  ezeeottvee  hurriedly  leeve  an 
Important  buatneaa  immtlnt  to  eatcb  a 
aclMwhiled  fUght.  or  waata  ttee  In  "hub"  air- 
for  an  alrUne  eooneetlon.  or 
I  yet.  antf er  tte  lueonvanleneea  and  tn- 
dlgaltlea  of  leUleralnt  loot  luwaae. 

Tte  icfaodaled  air  carrlan  today  teve  few 
direct  fttghU  to  anywhere.  Bven  tte  abort- 
eat  trtpa  often  require  a  chance  at  one  of 
tte  huba.  It'a  bean  aald  that  If  you  go  to 
HeftveB  or  Hell,  you'd  teve  to  chance  planea 
In  Atlante.  Derecalatkm  haa  created  many 


Our  Induatry  muat  alao  create  new  mar- 
totlnc  atratadea.  In  addltloo  to  aellliw  bard- 
wara  and  tranaportatloB.  we  muat  edooate 
B  tte  ever  Increaalng  value  of 
and  faoe-to-ftoe  eommunlcatlana.  Alao. 
lat'a  make  "coooaptual  aelllnr'  •  new  ait 
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and    Ha   droutolon    tea   grMvn   to 
66,000. 
And  ovar  Na  oanlury  of  publcalion  Ite  Ex- 


publle  awaraneaa  of  tte  vital  role  oonMrate 
avIatloB  playa  in  our  buatnem  Uvea. 

In  otter  worda.  we  muat  create  a  poalUve 
bnace.  Tte  hiialniiaa  aircraft  lorn  ago 
proved  ttaelf  tte  moot  venatUe.  efficient 
maani  of  aupplylnc  "on  demand,  random 
iiiriiMi-  tranaportatlon  yet  devlaed.  Buaea 
and  trabM  will  never  replace  tte  automo- 
bile. PubUc  air  traMportatloB  will  never  re- 
place bualnam  aviation.  Corpormtloa  avia- 
tion today  la  a  major  factor  in  the  Nation's 


But  ao  far  tteee  facta  teve  eacaped  thoee 
wte  are  plaririg  unwarranted  iMirdena  on 
our  Induatry.  A  Maaed  ^eaa.  greedy  court 
elatana.  raatrletlve  trade  poUdea  and  unin- 
formed ruleHnakbw  teve  all  bad  a  negaUve 
impact  on  our  induatry. 

Tte  next  gaaeratlon  of  bualneaa  atavraft 
■bould  fly  atin  faater.  farther  and  higher. 
The  new  produeta  ataould  feature  innova- 
tloM  in  aerodynamica.  propulalon  and  in- 
itrumentatlon.  They  probably  will  to  buflt 
with  exotic  new  materlala.  new  proceaaea. 
and.  their  flight  oontrola  should  to  even 
more  automated. 

Indeed,  tte  industry  needs  to  see  some 
strlkliw  ehangea  in  tte  ilwlgn  and  manufac- 
ture of  ^i*"'"  aircraft.  In  terms  of  per- 
formance, efficiency,  comfort  and  malntaln- 
abOlty.  tte  corporate  alridane  of  tomorrow 
muat  to  far  superior  to  anything  flying 
today. 

That's  where  you  come  In.  Kr  untaa  you 
can  do  tte  job  without  putting  tte  entire 
~»T««r  at  rtak.  then  we  may  not  to  meet- 
ing together  like  thia  much  longer. 

Contrary  to  all  the  presimlits  I  mentioned 
earlier,  our  industry  is  not  terminally  ill. 
They  would  teve  us  tellevc  that  tte  only 
answer  to  our  preeent  dilemma  Is  not  to 
build  a  better  mousetrap,  but  to  build  a 


Tet,  if  we  didn't  believe  in  general  avia- 
tion's future,  we  wouldn't  be  here  today. 
Sure,  our  plate  is  full  of  unaolved  opportuni- 
tlea.  But.  I'm  confident  that  with  lots  of 
hard  work  and  your  Innovative  oontrtbu- 
tlooa,  well  soon  put  our  problems  belilnd 
ua. 

When  that  happens,  well  see  a  resurgence 
of  activity,  a  lenewed  vitality  in  corporate 
aviatlan.  And  despite  all  tte  scuttlebutt, 
lear  jet  again  will  emerge  aa  tte  technologl- 
cal  and  marketing  leader. 


of  tte     _    . 

. tte  larger  corporatloao 

.  tte  llcB's  share  of  our  produe- 
ttayH  always  to  there,  but  eon- 

jiae  companlse  of 

avlattai'a  unique  beneftta  la  our 


m  CELEBRA'nON  OF  100  TEARS 
OF  THK  JEWISH  EXPONENT 


Vrankly.  aa  an  induatry.  we've  done  a 
iBuay  job.  Juat  aa  we  need  tarhnlnal  innova- 
d  awrkeUng  tamovatloa.  A  new 
L  of  tmamMi  jata.  for  inatanoe.  might 
r  «M— p««t—  regardlem  of  ttetr 
alae.  through  ahare  Irastng  or  even  renting 
aircraft  aaat  time. 

aaany  nrampifa  of  thIa  In  other 

of  tranapdrtatton.  Bagardtaa  of  a 

aa.  every  executive's  time  is  pre- 

I  In  taraa  of  produottvtty. 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

or  KmraTLVAmA 
III  THB  HOU8S  or  HXrkBSSirTATnm 
Wedneadav.  June  17. 1997 
Mr.   KOSTMAYER.   Mr.   Spaakar.   for   100 
•w  Jawlah  community  m  Ite  PMadat- 
h«  boan  aarvwd  by  a  ramaikabla 
r.  tw  Jamtati  Ei^onanl  Tte  Eiqx>- 
nanl  bagim  puMtadton  on  A<rt  IS.  1867.  and 
irneur  Vw  aMantf  oMaat-oofdhwoMalf  pid^ 

In  Amadca.  Tte 
from  14  to  oww  100 


plaoad  ttw  Ciiponanl  amonQ  ttw  lop  flvc 
jMvlih  pgpara  In  Ite  country.  Indaad,  Vw  Ex- 
pongnt  hw  baan  caNad  "Vw  Ngw  York  Ygiv 
kMg  of  ttw  JawW)  praaa."  Ita  vtawa  ara 
whMy  raapadad  by  Jowa  and  non^tava  «■(•. 
An  gfVola  about  tte  tte  Jawviah  Eiiponant 
tppama  In  ttta  Juna  11  Pldadalpfiia  Inquirw. 
Tte  artda  toMowa: 

On  HowBBB  TiABa  a8  a  Voicx  or  m  Jswa 

or  1 


(By  Doutfaa  J.  Keating) 

If  you  arc  Jewtah  and  live  In  tte  Philadel- 
phia areas,  tte  jote  goes,  you  don't  teve  a 
name,  you  haven't  married  or  you  bavent 
died  unto  it  is  printed  in  tte  Jewish  expo- 
nent. 

Albert  H.  KrUck.  managing  editor  of  tte 
Exponent,  views  his  paper  "aa  a  kind  of 
wnwimiiwmi  glue  that  holdB  together  a  com- 
munity that  Is  ever  more  v>read  out  and  dl- 
venlfled.  It  is  one  of  thoae  voloea  that 
brings  tte  Jewlah  community  together." 

Five  generations  of  Jews  teve  Uatened  to 
tte  Sxpoaant's  voice.  Thia  year  tte  newvar 
per  is  celebrating  iU  100th  anniversary,  and 
tte  key  event  of  tte  centenntal  celebration 
will  to  a  dinner  Sunday  at  tte  Sheraton  So- 
ciety Hill. 

Founded  by  a  group  of  4S  Philadelphia 
Jewlah  iHislmasmrin  the  Exponent  began 
publication  April  15.  1S87.  The  fliat  iaaue 
was  14  pagaa.  compared  with  the  average  of 
106  of  tte  smaller  pages  that  tte  tabloid 
Exponent  publishes  today. 

Tte  front  page  of  tte  first  Exponent  was 
taken  up  by  advertlaements  for  such  bual- 
neasea  as  Blumenthal  Bros.  *  Co..  a  toys 
rittthtng  store  at  44  N.  Third  St..  and  HIrsh 
A  Bros.,  "tte  largest  umbrella  and  parasol 
manufactory  in  the  world"  at  1300-17 
Market  St.  The  front  page  of  tte  Exponent 
is  now  dominated  by  an  attractively  lald-out 
four-color  picture,  with  headllnea  preview- 
ing important  stores  inalde. 

Although  tte  circulation  of  that  fint 
Issue  of  tte  Expouent  Is  not  known,  it  is  cer- 
tainly nowhere  near  tte  65.000  coplea  now 
diatributad  weekly  to  serve  tte  estimated 
aSO.OOO  to  2T5.000  Jews  in  tte  Philadelphia 
area.  But  tte  motto  on  tte  page-one  flag  of 
the  Exponent  of  100  years  ago— "A  weekly 
journal  devoted  to  the  intereaU  of  tte 
Jewish  People"— would  fit  just  as  appropri- 
ately on  the  Exponent  of  today. 

Erllck  freely  acknowledges  that  tte  Expo- 
nent, pubtehed  by  tte  Federation  of  Jewlah 
Agencies  of  Greater  Philadelphia,  is  an  ad- 
vocacy publication  whose  readers  want  it 
that  way.  "There  is  an  element  of  trust 
then,"  sakl  ErUck.  "If  you  read  tte  story  in 
tte  Exponent,  even  U  it  lent  a  poaittve  rtory 
in  terms  of  Jewish  interest,  say.  about 
Israel,  somehow  the  fact  that  you  read  It 
there  Is  different  than  If  you  read  it  In  say. 
the  Inquirer." 

There  is  a  lot  to  read  in  tte  Exponent. 
Tte  paper  carrlea  fuU  listing  of  a  mileatanea 
such  aa  Mrtte  deatte  bar  mltavate  and 
wedding.  There  are  doMns  of  stories  about 
tte  activities  of  tatdlvlduals  and  mganlaa- 
tloiM  frequently  illustrated  by  photograpte 
of  plaque-  or  check-teldlng  people  smiling 
broadly  for  tte  camera. 

It  alao  prfnta  news  and  commentary  about 
Y^fH^trntmi  and  foreign  devdopments.  "If 
than  is  a  program  in  Luxembourg,  we  want 
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to  know  about  it  and  we  want  to  write  about 
it."  Erllck  said.  "Jews  are  very  interested  in 
what  happeiM  to  Jews  in  other  plaoea." 

Although  much  of  the  foreign  and  nation- 
al news  printed  in  tte  Exponent  comes  from 
tte  Jewish  Telegrairtik;  Agency,  tte  Jewish 
pcem'  equivalent  of  the  Associated  Preaa, 
tte  Exponent  does  contract  with  free-lance 
wrttera  to  cover  tanportant  evento  and  oeca- 
itooally  aenda  a  staffer  abroad  or  elaewhere 
tall  tte  United  States  to  cover  a  story.  Coop- 
erating with  several  other  Jewish  papers, 
tte  Exponent  has  a  writer  covering  the  war- 
ffjUMM  trial  of  Klaus  Barbie  in  France. 

Erllck  has  an  editorial  staff  of  10  working 
in  tte  paper's  office  in  an  office  buildbig  at 
16th  and  Locust  Streets.  They  handle  the 
nuta-and-tolts  news  that  fills  up  much  of 
tte  editorial  space,  but  they  also  write 
longer,  issue-oriented  pieces  that  teve  wm 
the  paper  a  number  of  awards  among 
Jewlah  newspapers. 

As  ml^t  to  expected.  Erllck  regards  the 
Exponent  as  one  of  tte  beat  Jewish  publica- 
tloiM  in  the  country,  but  te  Is  not  alone  in 
tbatoplnloo. 

Says  Robert  Cohn.  execuUve  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Jewish  U^t  and  mealdent  of  the 
Smmwitmn  Jewlah  Preaa  Aaaodation:  "It  cer- 
tainly has  always  been  among  the  top  five 
of  Jewlah  newapapera."  Because  of  its  large 
number  of  pages  and  financial  reaouroea, 
Cohn  aald.  the  Exponent  is  sometimes  re- 
ferrad  to  as  "tte  New  York  Yankees  of  the 
Jewish  preas." 

Although  the  Exponent  no  longer  prints 
advertisements  on  the  front  page,  there  is 
no  shortage  of  advertising  in  tte  rest  of  tte 
paper.  Sixty  to  65  percent  of  the  newspa- 
per's weekly  bulk  conalsU  of  ads.  It  is.  ac- 
cording to  Richard  Walof  f .  the  paper's  busi- 
neas  manago'.  a  good  place  to  adv«»tise. 

"The  demographic  makeup  of  the  Expo- 
nent reader  ia  of  a  ivetty  upscale  peraon." 
te  said.  "The  people  wte  get  the  Exponent 
shop  and  support  tte  advertisers.  They're  a 
smart  shopiring  audloice." 

What  thto  means  for  the  Exponent  is  fi- 
nancial suoceas.  Although  the  paper  Is 
owned  by  tte  Federation  of  Jewish  Agencies 
of  Greater  Philadelphia,  a  charitable  orga- 
..w»H/wi  It  Is  hardly  a  charity.  Revenues  in 
exoeas  of  operating  expenses  are  turned 
over  to  tte  federation— and  according  to 
Robert  P.  Forman.  tte  federaUon  execuUve 
wte  overaees  tte  Exponent,  tte  paper's  fi- 
nancial contribution  is  important 

Tte  Exponent  Is  the  seoond-oldeat  Ameri- 
can Jewish  newspaper  in  continuous  publi- 
cation. (Tte  oldest.  Tte  Israelis,  was  found- 
ed In  Cincinnati  in  1854.)  An  exhibit  on  the 
history  of  Jewish  journalism,  which  the  Na- 
tional Museum  of  American  Jewish  Htetory. 
55  N.  Fifth  St..  has  mounted  In  recognition 
of  tte  Exponent's  centeimial,  traces  the 
first  Jewish  journal  in  America  to  New  York 
in  1838.  It  waa  called,  quite  plainly.  The 
Jew. 

"It  was  printed  as  a  response  to  Protes- 
tant evaiwellcal  efforts  among  the  Jews," 
said  Kenneth  lite,  the  museum's  curator 
tar  historical  exhibitions.  "It  was  meant  as 
much  to  warn  Jews  of  the  efforts  of  tte 
evangeUcala  as  It  was  to  ask  the  evangelicals 
not  to  proadytlae  among  tte  Jews." 

Tte  Jew  laated  only  two  yearL  What  Is  re- 
garded as  tte  first  Jewish  newspaper  was 
tte  Occident,  whkdi  began  publishing  in 
PhiladeltdUa  in  1848.  Uto  deacribea  tte  Oc- 
cident, published  by  Isaac  Leaaer,  as  "the 
major  Jewish  journal  in  America  in  the 
middle  of  tte  IMh  century."  The  publica- 
tion circulated  widely,  and  many  of  the 
readers  were  Jewish  peddlers. 
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"Ttey  would  get  off  tte  boat  in  New  York 
and  go  off  to  these  Godforsaken  places  on 
the  frontier,  where  ttey  would  find  them- 
selves totally  isolated  from  Jewish  life," 
libo  aald.  "There  wouldn't  to  Jews  within 
hundreds  of  miles  of  where  they  were,  yet 
they  would  carry  in  their  peddler's  cart 
Leaaer's  Occident  and  it  would  keep  them  in 
touch." 

The  Occident  was  published  for  36  years 
until  Lessor's  death  in  1868:  after  a  couple 
of  other  papers  for  Philadelphia  Jews  had 
experienced  short  Uvea,  tte  Exponent  began 
publication  nearly  two  decadea  later. 

Next  week  tte  Exponent  will  publish  a 
special  310-page  anniversary  Issue.  It  will 
feature  17  essays,  some  by  natioruOly 
famous  personalities,  on  the  development  of 
various  aspecU  of  Jewish  life  in  the  last  100 
years.  It  alao  will  carry  a  chronology  of  rep- 
reaentaUve  artidee,  ads  and  photograpte 
gleaned  from  its  pages. 

Over  the  years  the  paper  offered  exten- 
sive coverage  of  issues  pertaining  to  Jews 
and  Judaism,  partlculariy  the  Zionist  move- 
ment and  tte  long  story  of  the  creation  of  a 
Jewiah  state  in  Paleatine. 

Other  stories,  tewever,  were  not  so 
weighty.  From  the  lOSO's  ttere  is  a  short 
piece  ateut  Cleveland  Indians  third  base- 
man Al  Rosen  receiving  permissi<m  to  skip  a 
y«ni»  because  of  Yom  Klppur.  From  the  last 
years  of  the  19th  century,  there  is  an  ex- 
cerpt from  a  letter  to  the  editor  concerning 
a  long-running  discussion  on  the  apparently 
controversial  issue  of  whether  Jews  should 
attempt  to  be  farmers. 

Although  the  Exponent  survived,  it  was 
far  from  finandaUy  successful  It  was  se- 
verely buffeted  by  the  Depreaaion.  and  by 
the  end  of  World  War  n  was  in  deep  fiiuui- 
dal  trouble.  In  1044  real  estate  magnate 
Albert  M.  Greenfield  purchased  the  finan- 
cially troubled  paper  and  turned  it  over  to 
the  federation. 

Ownership  by  the  federation— which  also 
owns  tte  city's  only  other  Jewiah  paper,  the 
Jewish  Ttanea,  which  drculatea  primarily  in 
Northeast  Philadelphia— guarantees  the  Ex- 
ponent's circulation.  Anyone  who  contrib- 
utes $35  or  more  to  the  Federation  gets  a 
year's  subscription  to  the  Exponent,  an  ar- 
rangement that  accounts  for  45,000  readers, 
or  more  than  two-thirds  of  tte  circulation. 

Tte  federation,  through  FOrman,  plays  an 
active  role  in  publication  of  the  paper. 
Poiman  said  be  meets  weekly  with  the  edi- 
tors to  review  the  editorial  policy.  "It  has  a 
great  deal  of  editorial  freedom."  said 
Foiman— adding,  however,  ttet  "anything 
that  appears  in  the  Exptmmt  Is  clearly  the 
intereat  of  the  fedamtkm." 

The  federatkn's  ultimate  control  over  edi- 
torial content  is  something  that  Erllck.  a  17- 
year  Exponent  employee  wte  has  been 
managing  editor  for  the  last  four  years, 
seems  content  to  live  vrlth.  He  acknowledged 
that  te  dtecusses  with  the  federation  how 
the  paper  can  help  publldae  federation 
projects,  such  as  tte  laurtrhlng  of  a  new 
agency  or  a  fundralaing  rampalgn,  but  he 
said  that  day-Unlay  dedaions  on  tte  news 
coverage  were  up  to  him. 

Tte  federation  may  pay  them,  but  teth 
Brlick  and  buaineaB  manager  Walof  f  regard 
ttemaelvea  as  newspapermen  rather  than 
federation  employeea.  "It's  rtot  that  we're 
toxed  into  this  thing  that  we  are  a  Jewish 
pubUcatlon."  Waloff  said.  "We  feel  that  we 
are  a  force  in  the  community,  that  we  are  a 
real  newapapn  and  not  one  to  to  taken 
lightly. 
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COME  ON.  MR.  PRESIDENT 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

OTTSXAB 
nr  TBS  HOUSE  OP  BXraSSSirTATZVSB 

Wedneaday,  Jwm  17, 1987 

Mr.  BRYAhTT.  Mr.  Spaakar.  Praaidanl 
Reagan  spina  a  tot  of  yama.  aomo  of  fwm 
with  a  baaia  in  fact  On  one  occailon  laat 
year,  te  ackaMy  told  a  ahocMnf^  true  atory 
about  tte  coat  of  houaing  tte  poor  and  homa- 
leaa  in  New  York  and  even  caim  up  wNh  vrtiat 
aeemed  Hta  a  good  idea  about  kying  to  find  a 


Now  tte  Preaident  ia  oppoaing  laglalaHon  to 
implament  tte  vary  auggaalton  te  made.  I 
want  to  ahare  with  my  coieaguaa  and  tfta 
American  people  «i  edMorial  about  INa  iaaue 
which  appewed  in  tte  Delaa  Tlmea  HaraM  of 
June  17, 1967: 

Rxaoam:  Who  Thougrt  This  Ur? 

It  was  tound  to  happen  sometime.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  told  an  anecdote  last  fall  that 
contained  the  germ  of  one  of  tte  moat  Inno- 
vative ideas  for  housing  tte  homrieas  in 
years.  To  the  president's  oonatematlan. 
Congreas  took  him  seriously,  and  now  the 
presldmt  is  flgtottng  a  promising  program 
that  he  inadvertently  proposed. 

The  story  began  Nov.  10,  when  Mr. 
Reagan  declared.  "I  Just  read  this  morning 
in  tte  paper  about  a  needy  family  in  New 
YOTk  that  is  being  put  up  in  a  hotd.  and  tte 
coat  to  welfare  just  for  tte  rent  of  tte  hotd 
room  is  $37,000  a  year.  And  I  wmider  why 
somebody  doesn't  build  them  a  house  for 
$37,000." 

It  may  teve  been  a  throwaway  line,  but 
New  York  offldala,  wte  pay  to  bouae  more 
than  13,000  people  in  overpriced,  run-down 
welfare  hotels,  took  It  seriously.  They  had 
been  wrestling  with  federal  welfare  laws 
that  permit  officials  to  spend  almost  any- 
thing on  emergency  shelter,  tat  nothing  for 
capital  coats. 

Oaar  Peralea,  New  York's  commissioner 
of  social  serrioes,  aptly  noted,  'It  Is  a  dla- 
graoe  that  we  teve  federal  rulea  that  allow 
us  to  spend  this  money  on  hotels,  tat  not  on 
building  housing  for  poor  people." 

New  York's  congressional  delegation  In- 
troduced bIDs  altering  rules  In  tte  Aid  to 
Families  with  dependent  children  program 
to  permit  states  to  use  a  pwtkm  of  tte  fed- 
eral money  to  build  low-income  houatng. 
Tte  bill  has  cleared  tte  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee— tat  has  now  run  afoul 
of  tte  president  who  is  siding  with  tte  bu- 
reaucratic status  quo  in  oppoaltian  to  hla 
own  brainstorm.  Come  aa,  Mr.  Preaident. 
you  had  a  good  idea.  Own  up  to  it. 


HH.  2692— PERMANENT  RESI- 
DENCE FOR  POLISH  BCARTIAL 
LAW  REFUGEES 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSia 


or  tuiwoxs 
□r  THE  HOUSS  OP  BXPHSSKRTATITBS 

Wednesday,  June  17. 19i7 

Mr.  UPlNSKi.  Mr.  Spaakar.  I  dee  today 
Introduce  H.R.  2692.  lajlalainn  wMoh  . 
permanent  reaUent  atatoa  to  Polah  reMlMa 
who  fled  their  country  when  mailial  law 
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lC5t2 


For 
eounky 
iMd  to 

eauMry.  Undw  •    .  _  _ 

oritotf  ttrttmfti^  volunlwy  d^Mrtur*  [EVI% 
MM!  htm  bMn  g»Mn  iiiiiiilm'i  to  rMhto 
«id  walk  In  ttw  UnMSMNM-«ui  only  tor  6 
monMw  il  •  Mm*.  Ewy 
9«tan  Mid  nmiililnn  8«vto*  pNS] 
had  to  rannv  EVD  tMM  or 
iwouUtowblMlto 
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conttHMd 


I  daddod  to  art  ao 

( of  rwM  luto  In  Potond.  «w 
I  of  EVD  haa  «NOusN  fwoc 

I  of  twaa  rafugaaa.  Try  to  nMfca 
long^Min  pivia  or  oonwnittnanto— flttanQ  a 
mortB^a.  obtoMna  oraCR  for  malor  Invoat- 
manto.  Ividho  a  oaraar-ortwlid  M>-«i«<  **• 
knoirtadB*  •«(  Mvy  9  rnortf  •  dacWon 
oouM  ba  mada  tt«l  «MWld  «^  al  Ma  oiA 
Atang  Mm  96  of  my  oolaaBuaa.  I  wola  of  Ma 
oonoam  to  Attomoy  Qanarri  Maaaa  tart  .My. 
but  raoafwad  no  i 


'  to  toaot)  and  to  ooaol)  tooi- 
bA  For  32  yoara,  ha  hai  baan  a  diJcatod 
toototf  ooaoh  at  Jaffaraon  High  Softool  In 
Ma  oapaoNy.  ha  haa  baan  a  tramandoua 
anat  to  «ta  achooi  and  Na  toam  by  aarving 
aa  an  ««alanl  raia  modal  for  both  Na  paari 

ana  raa  psqfara. 

WNtoat  Thonwa  Jaffaraon.  Moa  haa  baan 
tha  iitnnlngaat  (oolbal  ooacfi  m  Naw  Yortt 
aty.  And,  ha  haa  produoad  tha  graatoat 
numbar  of  profaariontf  tootbal  playara  m  tha 
Naw  York  CNy  Ngh  tchool  footoal  program. 
TTvough  Na  guldanoa  and  dbadlon.  Na  taama 
hawa  won  Ihraa  Naw  York  CNy  championtNpa 
■inoa197l. 

Moa  FInkatatoin  hat  baan  a  drtvmg  toroa  m 


tootial  program,  yaar-round.  by  davatoping 
tha  ImportMwa  of  waight  taining  tor  playart 
and  advocating  a  champtaniNp  playoff  ■*»»- 
tora  vnong  Ngh  Mhoota.  In  addMon.  ha  da- 


and  N^  achoota  to  Iraat  ttw  iporti  InMiM  of 


li  tha  raoant  dacWon 

of  tha  Slato  bapaitmant  not  to  raoommand 

of  EVD  aMhja  tor  thaaa  paopla.  Ev»- 


hat  ralumad  to  "normaT  In  f^otwd.  Coma 
July  1,  1967,  tha  vary  rafUgaaa  a^iom  Praai- 
d«it  Raigan  haa  dafandad  ao  atoquantly  In 
•w  part  wti  bacoma  aiglbia  tor  daportatton. 
SInoa  many  of  9m  Potaaara  formar  iiiaiitoara 
of  SofeMly  thay  can  a^MCl  nothing  but  ha- 
I  and  toar  upon  ralum  to  IN*  natjva 
of  raptadng  a  tomporaiy  poicy 
wMh  a  lariing  and  mat  ona.  N  aaama  tha  ad- 
to  ta6ow  a  polcy  of  no 


Moa  nmtalalaln  la  ounanOy  iha 
principal  and  athlaMc  dkactor  at  Tltomaa  Jaf- 
farwm  Santor  High.  Ha  la  manlad  to  tha 
formar  Eiaina  Paarlatoln  of  Brooktya  Thay 
hava  two  chMran.  Davkl.  22.  and  Karan.  16. 
who  fwva  raoanOy  graduated  from  ooNaga  and 
aclwol  raipactivaly. 

Thua.  Mr.  Spaafcar.  it  ia  wHh  graat  plaaaura 
toat  I  )oln  tha  paopla  of  BrooWynin  axtondfog 
a  ipaoW  ftanka  to  Coach  RnkaMain  for  hia 
32  yaart  of  tarvtoa  to  Jaffaraon 
communNy. 


Thalarga  matorty  of  tha  rafogaaa  in 
ion  ha««  baan  Mng  in  tNa  oountoy  for  a 
parted  tongw  than  Vwt  raqukad  to  obtain  U.S. 
dlUMwhlp  wvf  hava  baan  producttva  mam- 
bara  of  Iha  Amartcan  uxnmunlly  nona  of 
•Mm  ara  on  waiara.  It  la  a  tragady  that  iinoa 
moat  of  iw  rafugaaa  cama  to  toa  UnNad 
Slalaa  after  tha  ginaral  amnaaly  dato  of  Jan- 
u«y  1.  1862.  Ihay  ara  not  algMa  for  pamia- 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE   AMERICAN 
DOUBLE  DUTCH  LEAGUE 

WORLD  INVITATIONAL 

DOUBLE  DUTCH  CHAMPION- 
SHIP ON  THE  OCCASION  OF 
THEIR  14TH  ANNIVERSARY 


ttonlaw. 

I  urga  my  odaaguaa  to  Mn  «^  ma  In  Ma 
affort  not  to  torn  our  backa  on  paopto  a«w 
hawa  fted  martial  law  and  Communiat  nia. 
Support  H.R.  2682. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MOE  PINKEU3TEIN 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

oraawToas 

ni  THB  HOUIB  or  IBPBHBITATma 

Wedneadav.  June  17,  1997 

Mr.  TOVma  Mr.  Spaakar.  today  I  itoa  m 
enter  to  pay  MMte  to  a  tpadal  paraon  m  Iha 
lllh  Congraaatonal  OteMct  of  Naw  YorK  Moa 
Fkikatetein.  who  la  rairteg  tNa  yaar  iAw  king 
yaara  of  aarvtoa  m  tha  Naw  York  CNy  achooi 


HON.  WALm  L  FAUNTROY 

or  TBI  taamxcT  or  oolumbu 

xm  THB  Bouai  or  asntiaiirr Anna 

Wednesday.  June  17, 1987 

Mr.  FAUNTROY   Mr.  Spaakar.  I  wouM  Hka 

to  bring  to  Iha  attention  of  my  coiaaguaa  a 

vary   tpactel   avant.   tha   WorW   tovltational 

Doubto    Dutoh    Champtonthlp.    TNa    avant. 

•ponaorad  by  the  DC.  Metropolian  Poloa  Da- 

parlmant  with  grants  from  United  Tachnol- 

ogtea  «id  Mpport  from  a  number  of  WaMng- 

ton-baaad  bueinesaw  and  oiganigaBona.  bv 

volvaa  young  paopte  engaged  m  heellhy  ath- 
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Poloa  DatecMvaa  DavW  Waiiar  and  Mka  \M»- 
l«na  who  ware  looking  tare  tkuctorad  eport 
In  wNch  cHy  youth  oouM  beooma  Involvad. 

The  teiQua  heU  Ra  Nrat  oHywtda  tournament 
In  1974.  in  Naw  York  CNy.  and  tha  Irat  nalton- 
tf  champtawhlp  aoon  after.  Today,  mora  than 
100.000  alhtetea  nattonwkto  and  in  foreign 
counatee  participate  in  doubte  duteh  programa 
for  the  chance  to  compete  m  the  Workl  Invlta- 


The  panidpante  ara  grouped  into  five  cate- 
gorlee:  FNth.  eixth.  aaventh.  and  eighth  grad- 
ers. Ngh  achooi  and  coRage  stodenta.  Teama 
ara  rated  by  a  penal  of  judgea  in  three  areas 
of  oompeMtkirt  Speed  Jwnping.  compulsory 
rouMnee.  arvl  fraaetyte  ^mplng 

Doubto  dutch  haa  san^  as  a  whoiaeoms 
facreational  acUvtty,  enriching  each  youngster 


wNh  other  youth,  gaining  a  batter  understand- 
ing of  dMfarIng  tradMtona.  culturaa,  and  natten- 
aWiae.  It  la  important  for  our  youth  to  engage 
In  adMBee  wNch  promote  physteal  fWnsss. 

Every  young  parson  pertteipating  In  this 
event  is  a  winner.  I  congratolate  the  organiz- 
ara  of  this  event,  the  DC.  Melropolten  Polce 
Depwtmant.  United  Tachnotogtea.  and  other 
bualnsssss  and  organtzattons  for  their  aupport 
MtA  I  especisly  extend  my  beet  wiehas  to  ths 
doubto  dutch  team  from  the  DiaWct  of  Cokjm- 


BALANCED  BUDGET 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

orcAurouriA 
IK  THE  HOXT8B  OF  RBPtSSBITATITIS 

Wednesday.  June  17,  1987 
Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  riee  todey  to 
express  my  support  tor  the  new  version  of  the 
b^wKsed  budget  amendment  introducad  today 
by  Congrasamen  Charles  Stenhoim.  Simlar 
amandmente  have  been  introduced  in  tfte 
past,  but  today's  oocaaton  is  uNqua  bacauaa 
the  cosportsora  of  Itw  amendment  inckide  a 
miforNy  of  the  Houee  of  ReprseanteMvea.  It  is 
my  sinoara  hope  that  this  davatopment  wl 
help  move  us  toward  adopMng  tha  amand- 


toa  beat  we  have  to  offer 
In  American  eduaadon  and  American  sports 
After  being  an  al-cNy  playar  at  Thomas  Jafler- 
ecn  Sentar  t*^  School  and  an  sl-Amaricen 
at  Bucknal  UNvsrsNy.  ha  ralumad  to  Na 


For  tha  flrst  tkne  in  14  years,  this  champton- 
siyp  wM  be  hekl  in  the  Natton's  Capital.  The 
Increassd  poputartly  of  doubto  dutoh  has  na- 
oaeaitatod  that  the  invNalonai  be  extended 
from  a  1 -day  event  to  a  3<tay  event 

Doubto  dutoh  ia  a  ightning^iutek  team  sport 
invoMng  two  )ump  ropes  tomed  eggbeater 
slyto  sraund  one  or  two  Jumpers,  teeting 
spaed.  i«ny.  and  craatlvily.  The  sport,  ba- 
laved  to  have  originated  with  ancient  Egyp- 
tiwt,  Phoenician,  and  Chinese  ropemakars. 
has  grown  in  pcputerlly  both  aa  a  racrealtonal 
and  oompatWve  actMly. 

The  Americen  Double  Dutch  Laegua  was 
oflkMly  tomned  in  1974  by  Naw  York  CNy 


Cxceeelve  defk:it  spending  drains  capital 
away  from  tfte  free  market,  where  it  can  be 
ueed  to  create  lobs  and  Increeae  productivity. 

As  our  capital  markato  have  improved,  busi- 
neee  has  become  Increasingly  abto  to  fuel 
ecorwmic  growth.  Fifty  yaara  ago.  in  tfw  time 
of  Keynas,  some  thought  It  was  reiatively 
more  efficient  to  have  government  sUmulato 
the  economy  by  running  a  deficit  It  wouM 
appear  that  many  oH  my  coleegues  are  stM 
tolowing  this  torni  of  thought  today.  However, 
they  seem  to  have  torgotten  the  second  half 
of  Kaynes'  theory,  that  in  good  eoonomk: 
times,  the  deflcit  shouM  be  eiminatad.  Fur- 
thermore, capital  that  the  government  borrows 
to  finsnce  its  protscte  can  be  put  to  much 
bettor  uee  In  the  private  sector  today  than  It 
couM  m  Keynea'  tkne  becauee  of  our  better 
ciW)ital  maritala. 

The  amendment  inboduced  today  doea  not 
apadfte^  proNbit  defhrit  spendtog  It  simpty 
mtfwsit  more  dMfteult  to  run  a  lerge  delteit  by 
requiring  that  three-fifths  of  the  Members  of 
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each  Houaago  on  raconf  In  tkvor  of  such  a 
daNdt  It  seems  that  It  wouM  ba  sknpte 
enough  tor  Congreaa  to  approve  such  spend- 
ing If  it  couM  be  daiiMisUalad  that  such 
becauee  of  a  nattonal 


A  brtwirnil  hinlQil  amendment  would  help 
the  ecorwmy  more  than  deficit  spendtog-  Such 
w)  wnendment  wouM  toroe  ue  to  ooneoUato 

aocW  programs  to  make  tfwm  affordabto  to 
tha  Qovammant  At  the  same  tkne.  such  con- 
eoMation.  If  done  property,  oouW  very  well 
maka  auch  social  programa  more  affective, 
both  by  cudtog  the  bureaucracy  and  by  in- 
creasing the  sizaof  the  private  sector  econo- 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  time  to  rethink  our  eoo- 
nomk: «id  lec^  poldas  and  the  balanced 
budget  wnendment  is  a  good  plaoe  to  start. 


GERRT  COONEY  IS  A  MAN  WITH 
A  GREAT  HEART 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OmWTOKK 
nr  THX  BOU8C  or  lUEPBBSKirTATIVCS 

Wednetday,  June  17. 1987 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Spaakar.  two  nighto  ago. 
a  young  man  I  know  personaly  teat  a  boxtog 
matoh  in  Atlantk;  CNy.  Stooe  then.  I  have 
hewd  soma  paopto  suggaat  that  he  was  never 
a  lighter  of  champtonsNp  calber. 

That  may  be  tnie.  But  I  wouM  Ike  to  potot 
out  that  tar  more  importantly,  Gerry  Coonay  is 
an  axtiaordtoarily  good  man— a  man  who 
comas  from  my  own  hometown  of  Hunttogton. 
Long  IsiwKl  and  of  whom  we  in  Hunttogton 
are  vary  proud. 

Geny  Cooney  Is  a  man  with  great  hasrt  If 
he  possonnsD  a  defect  as  a  fighter,  it  is  that 
he  has  a  gentle  soul.  In  fact  ifs  hard  for 
Miyone  who  knows  Gerry  to  bekeve  that  he 
ever  had  the  so-calad  kWer  msttoct  that  some 
bslava  is  m\  important  prerequiaito  tor  a  fight- 
er. 

I  dont  know  what  Gerry  Coonay's  plans  sre 
for  tfw  future.  I  do  know  this:  Aflsr  al  of  the 
fbia  wort(  he  has  dona  as  a  votonlaar  for 
m«iy  causes  to  help  othere  in  our  town,  he 
has  our  beat  wishes  for  the  yeers  aheed. 
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ing  a  auocaasM  smal  businaas  vantore. 
wNch  btoaaomed  toto  the  wal  known  hair 
•alon.  Duchaas  CoWuratt  Beauty  Saton  & 
Boutk)ua  tocated  on  Padfk:  Coast  Highway  in 
LomNa.  mother  sree  whoee  citizena  ware 
once  in  my  dMrict  Her  experttee  m  the  hair 
saton  ItoU  has  baan  tong-vakjed  by  her  paera 
in  tha  Hairdrsaasra  Asaodatton  of  wNch  she 
has  been  a  member  stoce  1957. 

Connie  haa  king  been  adiva  in  Maxfoan- 
American  Democratk:  pome*  in  the  South 
Bay.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Mexfoan- 
Amarican  UnNy  Cound  from  1965-68;  a 
member  of  the  Democratfc  Council:  active  in 
the  Hwbor  Area  PoMfoai  Coalition,  of  wNch 
■he  Is  currently  vtee  presMent;  and  has  been 
^ipointed  to  serve  on  the  CaHfomia  State 
Central  Committee  every  year  stoce  1973. 
Connto  has  aiao  lam  her  consktarabto  ener- 
gies to  servtoe  in  the  Zonta  Ctob  of  the  South 
Bay  Area  stooe  1965,  sen^tog  as  secretary  last 
yew.  However,  she  establshed  herself  as  a 
leader  in  the  Maxtoan-Amarican  communtty 
through  her  9-year  tenure  as  prastoent  of  the 
Mexicwt-American  Democratk:  Ctob,  from 
wNch  she  finaNy  stepped  down  in  1966.  She 
stm  sennas  the  ckjb  as  that  vkM  presktont 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tNnk  we  wouW  all  agree  that 
Connto  B.  Guzman's  record  of  service,  irt- 
volvamant  wto  leadership  in  the  Southern 
Los  Angeles  wee  is  truly  extraonSnary.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  my  area's  Maxtoan-Amarican  com- 
muntty wH  continue  to  benefit  from  her  efforts 
tor  many  years  to  come.  My  wite.  Lee.  and  I 
wouM  Hte  to  commend  Connie  tar  her  dvk: 
pride  and  numerous  conWbuttons  to  our  com- 
muntty, and  wish  her,  her  husband,  Louis 
Guzman,  their  sons,  Cartos  Louis  and  James 
Patrick  Guzman,  their  six  grandcNMren,  Greg 
Alen,  Jeantoe  Connto.  Carioa  Louis,  Jr., 
Steven  Anthony,  Raymond  Louia.  and  Ryan 
Jwnas  Guzman,  and  tJiair  great  grsnddauglv 
ter,  Valerie  Ntooto  Guzman  tha  best  of  kick  in 
their  future  endeavors. 
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A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
CONNIE  B.  GUZMAN 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

orcALiroaau 

ni  THI  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSKHTATIVCS 

Wednesday,  June  17, 1987 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  riee  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstandtog  poMfoal  teader 
end  bustoeeewomwi  in  my  dMrict  Connie  B. 
Guzmaa  Connto  was  honorsd  May  29  at  the 
iiistiialkin  dbmar  heU  by  the  Mexkxn-Ameri- 
can  Democratk;  Ctob  at  Del  Conte's  Restau- 
rwit  in  Tonance.  a  city  I  tonnerty  counted  in 
my  dMrict  She  has  baan  acHva  in  Democratk: 
poMfoa  to  the  South  Bay  Area  tor  wal  over  20 

years. 

A  native  CMHomten  bom  hi  U  Puante.  the 
former  Connto  BatVKXwrt  married  Louia 
Quzmwi  in  1942  at  the  age  of  21 .  Whle  rsis- 
ing  her  two  fne  aona,  Connto  was  atoo  buito- 


Maal  dmato.  productive  ad.  sbundant 
supply  and  oloaa  praadmNy  to  downknm  Ljoa 
Angsisa  Indeed,  ktim  tha  torn  of  the  centory 
and  through  the  1920's  Montebelo  was 
famed  for  her  lleUs  of  ftowsrs.  negstebtes. 
berries  arto  fruits. 

In  order  to  encourage  growth  of  the  com- 
muntty. the  Montebelo  Chantoar  of  Com- 
merce was  reeponstoto  for  meet  of  the  ctt/a 
first  dvto  improvements.  For  kManca.  a  three 
member  p«iel  of  chamber  membera  helped  to 
bring  etoctric  power  to  Montebelo  \n  1914. 
Other  ecvly  acNevamento  of  ncteamrttiy  sig- 
nificanoe  inckided  the  pevtog  of  WhMM  Bou- 
levard—one  of  Montebelo's  mak)  thorough- 
fwes— pianltog  treee  atong  city  sbaete  and 
purchastog  a  sirsat  grader.  AddNtonaly,  aeo- 
ondwy  educafion  became  a  realty  to  Monte- 
belo as  a  resuH  of  gioureKwrtt  lakl  by  tha 
chamber  of  commerce  for  the  oonatwctton  of 
a  tocal  high  school.  And  finaNy,  perhapa  tha 
chamber's  greatest  achievement  ceme  to 
1920  when,  through  Ms  tobor,  the  ctty  of  Mon- 
tebelo was  tocorporatod. 

Throughout  the  last  75  years,  the  Monte- 
belo Chamber  of  Commerce  and  toduatry  has 
been  kwtfuabto  to  the  ctty  of  Montebelo. 
However,  the  cfwmber  as  an  InaHkitton 
cannot  be  prwaed  wtthout  sufficient  acooladaa 
gotog  to  thoee  men  and  woman  wfto  have 
spent  many  uncompensated  hours,  weeks, 
and  yeare  promottog  the  Montebelo  communi- 
ty. I  pay  spedal  tribute  to  thaaa  IndMduaiB 
atoce  they  dewty  dernona>ate  that  hard  wori(- 
ing  men  and  women  make  a  dMferenoe  ki  our 
country. 

As  the  ctty  experiences  rspU  growth  of  the 
1960's  and  undertakes  an  aggreasive  redevel- 
opment progrwn,  the  Montebelo  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  oonMnuaa  to  play  a 
vttal  roto  in  the  communtty  and  wM  do  so  for 
generations  to  come. 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
MONTEBELLO  CHAMBER  OP 
COMMERCE 

HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

OPCAUrOHKIA 
ni  THX  BOUSE  OF  RXPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  17, 1987 
Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Montebelo  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Induatry  on  its  75th  anniveraa- 

Founded  in  1912  by  a  group  of  26  bustoass 
and  profeastonal  taaders.  the  Montebelo 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry  has  been 
inatnimental  ki  establsNng  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley  communtty  we  know  today  as  Monte- 
belo, CA.  From  tts  earitost  begkmtogs,  Monte- 
belo was  a  40-acre  townstte  known  as  New- 
merit.  wNch  was  MtiaHy  devetoped  as  a  resutt 
of  an  oil  diacovery  on  the  townstte.  At  one 
tkne,  preeent  day  Montebelo  produced  one- 
eighth  of  Cdfomta's  total  erode  on. 

Beyond  thaee  earty  begtontogs  however,  the 
chamber  of  commerce  promoted  Montebelo 
as  m\  avtoultuni  communtty.  Early  ads  ki  Loa 
Angeles  newspapera  piaced  by  the  chamber 
of   commerce   boasted   about   Montebelto's 


URGING  SUPPORT  FOR  HJl.  911. 
THE  "VOLUNTEER  PROTEC- 
TION ACT  OP  1987" 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

oroKio 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBItTATtVES 

Wednesday.  June  17. 1987 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  urge  my 
coMoeguas  to  support  H.R.  911.  the  -Vokm- 
teer  Protection  Act  of  1967."  TNs  Imited, 
carehjtty  crafted  togistolton  wouM  ensure  that 
the  ranks  of  voknlaere  are  msMstoed.  K 
wouU  not  dknkilah  the  tiffts  of  in|urad  par- 
sons to  obtato  radrees  through  the  ooiala. 

The  need  tor  such  tegialaiton  la  impar^ 
for  two  reasons.  Fkst  the  tear  of  personal  I- 
abilty  has  drastfcaly  dstenad  vokinteariam. 
This  prabtom  may  par«y  be  one  of  peroapMon 
because  few  tawauNs  agstost  votorrtsara  of 
nonproms  are  sucoaeafuL  But  votonteara  are 
neverthetoas  beoomtog  iiMaastogly  hanl  to 
find.  Second,  when  nonprolt  urganizatfons  do 
find  vokjntaers,  they  may  be  faced  with  even 
costBar— and  sometknes  unaffordabto  -IsbM^ 
inaurance.  Thus,  fear  and  axpenee  threaten 
voiunteerism,  s  tkne-honored  and  cnicM 
American  tradttion. 

The  Vokjnieer  Protedton  Act  is  a  balanced 
reaponae  to  this  dttficuK  issua  By  encoursgtog 
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taw-    woiM  iMwa  randarwt  «w  CoMt  QmrI  •  M- 


•w  iwOTt  «L6  Mhm  auttwrtofiion  Mi  ap- 
proMd  In  «w  otw  body  •ignMM  •  Mwoor^ 
groHlonai  eonoonws  in  support  of  •  slronQ 
OoMtOtard. 
TNayaar  •(•  Hou* 

CohvuMm  rm 
■oam  Moiv  to 
ttw  CoMt  Quonf*  pwtomwno* 
lo««L  H.R.  2342  not  only  nwols  HouM  budp- 
but  pfovtdM  tho  rwouroM 
to  ponnil  ttw  CoMt  Quord  to  funo- 
Hon  •MolonMy  In  Hi  nUnion*  o(  mtrdh  and 


Ormar  honortng  Murray  QoidMiin  and  PmI 
noMar.  Mr.  Oulttataiii  and  Mr.  Richlar  ara 
boi>  wary  acdw  in  ttw  Dal>nora  JmMh  Com- 
munily  and  in  tha  oonwnunKy  at  larga.  Thair 


SALUTE  TO  MURRAY 

OOU30TKIN  AND  PAUL  RICHTER  MMy.  and  amtannwnlal  protodioa  Ovw^ 

ZZZT.  .    >..^-,.  Ka  2342  prowldaa  naarly  $130  m«on  mora 

HON.  KHMMIN  L  CARDIN  ttw  ttw  toM  mproprtatton  m  llacri  y«v  1967 

oriiABTuum  tor  Coaal  Quard  oparaHorw.  TMa  maaaur* 

nr  TMM  Mouai  or  aanuaaaiATma  aiao  pronMaa  $386  niMton  tor  radrad  pay,  and 

Wedmrndrnv.  /mw  17, 1997  Sorta."*""  ^  "•••**  •*•  da^^atapnwni 

Mr.  CAROM.  Mr.  Spoaliar.  ttiia  yaar  ttw  ■  h  ,  nn umiaiM  ■  ut  i—iiu  njim^itu  at 
..  ^  -  ^  -.-  I  „Z,,  r^  m^  B'Mi  B'iMi  ^  ■*•  napraaarwBww  oi  iwany  mwaau  or 
Ataratan  SdvMar  LAdga  of  »»•  ^  nalBrtj    ^  ca«omla  ooaat.  I  cwn  aaaai  to  ttw  m^or- 

ii« •,    ,^^  o«  co^at  Qu^  mclitMm.  In  tact,  no 

ottwr  govammantal  IrwtMulion  ttwt  I  am  awara 
of  haa  aamad  mora  raapact  and  aupport 
atong  CalNomia'a  nortti  ooaat  araa.  Boating 
and  Ming  organtoaltona.  ttw  buainosa  com- 
munlly.  local  gowammanta,  and  ottwra  m- 
votvad  «Mh  ttw  marina  anvlronmanl  Iwwa  aM 
coma  to  dapand  on  ttw  Guard's  many  opar- 
•liona— nona  of  wMch  Is  mora  Important  ttwn 
saarcti  and  raaoua. 

In  CaMomia.  ttw  Coaat  Quard  aawaa  on  ttw 
avsraga  21  Ivaa  par  yaar.  Atong  ttw  niggad 
norttwm  CMIomia  coMdkw,  ttw  Guard's 
Humbotdl  Bay  air  atatton  waa  cradNad  witti 
aa««r«  16  Iwaa  m  1966  aiona.  TNa  yaar  ttw 
air  atatton  la  Bwly  to  ba  InvotMd  In  OKoaaa  of 
ISO  sasrch  and  raacua  oparattona.  marty  of 
aMcfi  InvokM  mantoara  of  ttw  commarcial 
llafiing  induatty.  Aa  witti  Mwrman  In  ottwr 
parts  of  ttw  oounlry,  many  ara  taroad  to  ttsfi  In 
•Kiramaiy  haiawtnua  oondWorw  to  sustain 
ttwir  KaWwod.  Tha  ona  Coaat  Guard  oullar 
and  tiMO  Maboata  atadorwd  al  ttw  naartiy 
Euraka  station  ara  a>9wclad  to  ba  invotvad  In 
a  Wf  numbar  of  raacua  wiaaiona  ttiia  yaar. 
r=urthar  north  off  Craaoant  CNy.  ttw  Quanfa 
ndar1ool(  81  aaarch  and  raacua 
iln1966. 

At  a  minimum.  I  ba8av«  ttiis  ttannandoua 
wortdoad  undarsoorss  ttw  naad  to  auatain 
aoaqussa  lurwvig  nr  oaaic  oparawons.  iraa  ■ 
parttoularty  tua  In  araaa  ttwi  ara  aconomicaly 
dapandanl  on  ttstiing,  tourism,  and  ooaatai 
trada.  Along  ttwaa  Inaa.  N  Is  Importsnt  to  now 
ttwt  Iha  oonwnmaa  raport  languaga  to  H.R. 
2342  ilraclB  ttw  adnMamdion  not  to  raduoa 
aaarch  and  raacua  raaourcaa  baiow  last  yaar's 


Thay  hawa  baan  Iwy  fe)  B'nai  B'ltth's  yaarty  do- 
I  of  owar  100  PMaoosr  food  baatwia  to 
'  In  ttw  Qraaflar  BaMhnora  araa. 
I  oonanand  and  umigiaaiala  Munay  Qold- 
alsin  and  Paul  RjcNar  on  ttw»  hard  wiortt  and 
aflort.  It  la  both  Mfeig  and  propar  ttwt  ttwy  Iw 
racogntaad  witti  ttw  awaidfcHI  of  ttw  B'nai 
BWt'a  Outalwuliiu  CMnna  Awanl  Bottt  Mr. 
Qoidslstn  snd  Mr.  RicMsr  sat  a  Ina  anmpla 
tor  al  Amaricarw  wNh  ttwir  hard  work  aimad 
al  maMng  ttwir  oowmunlly  a  baMar  piaoa  to 


I  «n  happy  to  saMa  Munay  GokMain  and 
Paul  RkMar  Mid  SMI  ttwm  hick  In  ttwir  lukjra 


ILR.  TUa:  COAST  GUARD 
AUTHORIZATION 


HON.  DOUGLAS  H.  B06C0 

ovcAUPoainA 
m  THB  BOtna  or  uranBirrATnm 
WetfnesdaK  June  17.  1997 
Mr.  BOeCO.  Mr.  Spaakar,  I  liaa  m 
aupport  of  KR  2342  as  apprawad  by  ttw 
Rsarawni  SHnw  arw  insrwrws  iantv 
I  srish  to  ttwnk  Chalnnan  Waltbi 
and  suboomnttUaa  Chalnnan   Eaml 
Huiiulor  dawalaplng  a  bM  ttwl  la  intt)  lacaly 
laaponsMa  and  capaWa  of  alowlng  ttw  U.a. 
Coaat  Guard  to  oonttnua  IMtog  Ms  many  vital 


ml  aMwui  sfgnMlcant  aftort  ttiac  wa  Mpara  suo- 
oaaalUi  taal  yaw  In  alawing  oft  naarty  $230  mi- 
Ion  in  Coaal  Quard  spp"ftr'*ti**''*T  cuts  sp- 
provad  by  ttw  Sarwta  witti  ttw  adninMratton's 
support  If  alownd  to  aland,  ttwaa  raductlona 


Mr.  Spaakar,  ttw  pubic  and  prtvato  da- 
mands  upon  ttw  Coast  Quard  havs  navar 
baan  graalar.  I  ttwa  Join  witti  ottwr  mamlwra 
or  aw  Miaronani  wiarvw  am  rwrwrwa  iahisim- 
taa  In  urging  aa^wdWoua  passsgs  of  KR. 
2342.  I  would  hops  my  oolaagiias  raoogniza 
pubic  aupport  for  dotog  so. 


June  17,  1987 

EDWARD  J.  PLAWECKL  0090X0- 
NTTY  SERVANT.  POLITICAL  AC- 
TIVIST AND  miENU 

HON.  SANDoTm.  LEVIN 

ormcHiaAii 
nr  TBS  BOVSB  or  aarBBaBTTATiTB 


Wednesday.  /«ii«  17, 1997 


Mr.  LEVm.  Mr.  OpaUisr.  It  la  Indssd  a 
plaasura  tor  ma  to  riaa  artd  pay  triiuto  to 
Edwwd  J.  PlawacM.  Ed  wM  rattra  July  1,1987. 
aflar  a  work  Ma  fHad  wNh  UnNad  Autoraotaia 
Wortiars  Unton  acttvlty  and  a  tow  dadtoatton 
to  Damooraic  poMica. 

Ed  waa  ralaad  In  ttw  dty  of  Oalroit  and 
aarvad  wItti  ttw  U.S.  Army  during  Wortd  War 
II.  Upon  hia  ralum  to  MtoNgan.  ha  bagan  Na 
afMtaion  wMh  Itw  U.A.W.  aar^rfng  In  varioua 
plwil  poaiHons  unH  hIa  itaclion  as  ptaaidafit 
of  ttw  S.T>.R.  BuiMtog  at  UXW.  Loari  600. 
Ha  sarvwl  as  ttw  prssMsnt  of  Woodhavan 
Stamping  PtwK  Local  387  bafora  advancing  to 
hIa  currant  poaWon  aa  an  Marrwliorwl  rapra- 
santattva  of  ttw  U>.W.  Raglon  1-A. 

Edward  Plawadd  haa  always  baan  actlva  In 
ttw  Damper  allc  Party  from  ttw  graaaroota 
Wval  to  hia  prsaant  poaNton  on  ttw  Ststa  Can- 
ynk  CommMaa.  Ha  has  sarvad  as  ttw  iStti 
Oistrtct  Chair  and  aa  UAW.  Communlly 
Actton  Program  Coordtoator  for  ttw  2d  and 
IStti  Diatrtcls. 

Tha  Ptawacki  (amiy  movad  to  Daartiom 
Townahip  In  1960.  Ed  playad  an  acttva  roia  In 
ttw  lomwiion  of  ttw  naw  oily  of  Oaartwm 
Hais^ta  and  aarvad  on  ttw  city's  dvl  ssn^loa 
bowd.  Ha  la  stW  acttva  in  his  community 
ttvough  acttvittaa  witti  ttw  Qoodfaiowa.  ttw 
P.LA.V.  wd  ttw  Knights  of  Cotombus. 

Ed  «id  his  dav  wMa.  UNan.  who  paaaad 
away  In  1963.  raiaad  ttvaa  aons  who  shara 
ttw  lamiy  Maraat  in  poMIca  and  pubic  aan^ 
loa.  Davkt  la  a  fomwr  Stato  Sarwtor  t*»  nam 
sarvaa  aa  ttw  admWalrator  of  my  SouttilMd. 
Ml.  oflloa.  Edward.  Jr.  is  ttw  vica  chalnnan  of 
ttw  Wayna  County  Board  of  Coordtoators. 
Richwd  Is  ttw  ttaaaursr  of  ttw  dty  of  Oaar- 
bom  Haigfila. 

Tha  nama  "Ptawacki"  has  twooma  synony- 
mous In  our  Stato  wNh  poWcal  invoivamani 
and  pubic  aarvtoa.  On  bahalf  of  ttw  raaUants 
of  ttw  ITtti  aaWct.  I  ttw*  Ed  for  hia  yaars  of 
ssrvioa.  raa  aaoKaaon  to  vw  poaacai  ayawm 
and  hia  oommilmant  to  ttw  waNsrs  of  our 
oommurily.  IMy  haartiaat  oongraluialiorw  to 
Edward  J.  f%wackl  and  my  vary  baat  wMwa 
to  him  tor  a  fnjitful.  haaNhy,  and  happy  rsttra- 
mant  I  sm  proud  to  cal  him  my  frtand. 


DXrmS  AND  RESPONSIBILrnES 


HON.  RON  PACKARD 

or  CALironru 

IB  TBB  BOXT8X  Or  RKPaaSSHTATITia 

Wedne»day,  June  17, 1997 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Opaakar.  200yaaraago 
today,  mivantion  daiagalas  In  Pliladaiptila 
bagan  ttwir  orttical  dtaouaaiorw  and  oomparW 
sons  of  ttw  VbgMa  and  Naw  Jarsay  plana. 
Two  documanla.  aaoh  lapraaaning  conylato 
ly  dMfarant  ^iawpoints.  wara  layad  out  ao  ttwt 
ttwy  oouM  ba  ttwrougMy  aniiyzad  batora  a 


17, 1997 

datMoncoiM  ba  mada  for  ttw  good  of  ttw 
pwpto  and  ttw  oountty.  What  naadad  to  ba 
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Chriattvi  Church,  whara  ha  aanraa  as  lay 


powar  ahouM  coma  ftrom  and  how  ttwt  powar 

ahouM  ba  dMdad. 

VMwn  Mr.  Palaraon  prooaadad  to  dafand 
ttw  f«aw  Jaraay  pirn  ha  atalad.  "a  Mtta  practt- 
otf  vtrtua  ia  to  ba  pralanad  to  ttw  flnaat  ttwo- 
lalctf  prtndptoa,  which  cannot  ba  canted  Into 
affact"  Our  budgat  prooaaa  la  |uat  ona  axam- 
pto  of  how.  ovar  ttw  past  200  ysara.  wa  hava 
toat  ttw  pna'*""^  Palarson  spoka  of  and 
hava  ylaMad  to  pwttaan  klaotogy.  Wa  naad  to 
mtfw  chvigaa  in  our  aystam  ttwt  wM  rahwtato 
ttwaa  practtcal  virtuaa. 

Whan  studying  ttw  datwlaa  and  wonla  of 
our  Foundtog  Fattwra  ona  can  aaa  ttw  rallac- 
Itona  of  ttwir  wiadom  Wa  naad  to  rstMld  ttwir 
apMI  so  ttwt  ws  can  foroatuly  confront  ttw 


too 

whi 
TNa 


at  ttw 
today 


200 


conyicalad  to  ba  soivad  In  tha  black  and 
wortd  of  parttaan  Waotogical  rhatorte. 
^  aound  fta  a  plaa.  a  ptaa  aimlar  to 
.  uaad  by  Edmund  Randolph  of  Virginia 
oonctoaton  of  ttw  day  200  yaara  ago 
who  statad.  "Tha  praaant  la  ttw  last 
for  aatablahing  a  proparly  oonatttiMad 
_  govammant  Aflsr  ttiis  saiact  axparl- 
ttw  paopto  wM  ytoM  to  daapair." 
cwmot  conttnua  our  cunar*  paoa  ba- 
our  fUlura  and  ttw  tutura  of  our  country 
iMa.  n  la  Important  ttwt  wa.  ttw  Con- 
do  not  toaa  alg^  of  how  our  dultoa  and 
MMaa  c«na  about  wid  what  la  nao- 
to  uphoM  ttw  klaala  aat  forth  tor  us 


Is  at  ataka. 


PETER  P.  CAPRARI  ELECTED 
IRElfS  POTENTATE 


P.  Ci^irari  la  mantad  to  ttw  formar 

Irana  WlanooaM  of  Owuyaravla.  Tha  Capraris 
hava  ona  dwigMar.  Attonwy  Suaan  Haton  Ca- 
prari,  who  la  a  partnar  In  ttw  law  lirni  of 
Hurlay,  Fox.  Salg.  Caprari  and  Kalahsr  tocat- 
ad  In  Stony  Brook.  NY. 

Mr.  Spaakar,  it  la  kidaad  an  honor  to  taka 
ttiia  opportunity  to  draw  ttw  attantton  of  my 
eoiamuas  in  ttw  Houaa  of  Rapraaentattvos  to 
ona  of  SwoyaravMa's  moat  oommitlad  dttzans. 
Patar  P.  Caprart. 


HON.  PAUL  LKANJORSn 

or  FBnr«n.vA]nA 
IB  THB  HOUn  or  RKPBnSRTATiVU 

Wednesday,  June  17. 1997 
Mr.  KANX)RSKI.  Mr.  Spaakar.  N  la  my  graat 
plaasura  to  bring  to  your  attantton  Palsr  P. 
Ci^irwi  of  OwoyaravWa.  PA.  wlw  was  laoantty 
stodad  53d  ftiattioua  poianiato  of  ttw  Iram 
Tanvto  AAONMS.  Palar  P  Caprari  was  sworn 
In  a«iar  ttiia  yaw  at  ttw  kam  Tampia's 
mmmt  buAwaa  nwattng  haU  at  ttw  Iram 
Moaqua  In  SwoyaravMa. 

Riisad  in  Waat  PMalon.  Palar  P.  Caprari  la 
a  yaduato  of  Pttiaton  High  School  and  Wlkas 
Ooiaga.  whara  ha  raoalvad  a  daoraa  in  buai- 


THOMAS  CLARK  REPRESENTS 
THE  FINEST  IN  SERVICE  TO 
THE  NATION 

HON.  JAMES  H.  BILBRAY 

or  aivAD* 
or  THZ  HOUSE  or  REPKUBBTATIVCB 

Wednesday,  June  17, 1997 
Mr.  BILBRAY.  Mr.  Spaakar,  I  riaa  today  to 
pay  tttMto  to  outatandtog  dttzan  and  dadkxt- 
ad  aarvant  to  our  Natton..Thomas  Ctsrk.  Tom 
wM  ba  rattring  from  Fadaral  san/kw  on  July  3. 
1967,  aflar  aarving  m  numarous  govammental 
d^MCitfaa  kidudtog  moat  racantty  as  Managar 
of  ttw  Navada  Oparattona  Offkw  of  ttw  Da- 
pwtmant  of  Enargy.  As  Managar  of  ttw 
Navada  Oparattona  Offtoa,  Tom  is  lasponsMa 
for  ovaraaaing  ttw  DOE's  critical  and  sansittva 
undarground  nudaar  weapons  toat  program 
of  ttw  Dapartmanf  s 


■I  Buoknal  Univaraity  and  gradualad  wHh  a 
baohator  of  adanoa  dagraa  in  ohanMry  and 

btology.  Patar  P.  C^irari  raoaivad  hia  nwstars 
m  adanoa  at  Tampta  Univarslly,  and  he  oom- 
ptalsd  postgraduato  wortc  In  adanoa  at  ttw 
Univarslly  of  Soranton. 

Palar  P.  Gi^rvi  has  baan  acttva  in  ttw  kam 
Tampto'a  allsira  for  a  numbar  of  yaars.  Ha 
aarvad  as  saoratary  of  ttw  Stagacraltars  Unit. 
«id  ha  has  baan  an  Mkjanttal  oonauNant  on 
varioua  Shrina  uuinmittoas. 

Ha  la  tfao  involvad  In  many  ottwr  tooai 
oommurttly  and  oMc  uruanliattowa.  inctaing 
ttw  vatoy  Lodlgs  Na  460.  ttw        '-  ""'— 
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of  Ills  outatandtog  laoord  of  aarv- 
kw,  Tom  waa  nanwd  to  Na  prsaant  poaNton 
by  Energy  Saoratary  Donald  P.  Hodal  on  May 
27,  1963.  Skica  enlartog  ttw  top  poet  to 
Nevada,  Tom  haa  been  dkacHng  aoma  of  ttw 
moat  knportvit  devetopnwnii  to  our  Halon'a 


programa  hava  aaen  over  the  paat 
years. 

Tom's  professtonal  aooompishmsnta  ara 
not  merely  toiHed  to  his  Ibw  sMMee  aa  a 
mamgar,  but  also  kiduda  ttw  bettannem  of 
knowtodge  ki  ttw  nudear  iaid.  to  1975.  Tom 
jokwd  ttvee  ottwrs  ki  ttw  puUtaNng  of  B«>A- 
33,  "Nudeer  Fuel  Cyde"  as  wal  as  nunwroue 
task  force  reports  and  dassMsd  pubicattona. 
Tom  is  a  member  of  Teu  Beta  PI.  Eta  Kappa 
Nu  wid  Sigma  M/Sdanttic  nssssrrti  Sodsly 
of  North  Amsrica.  Hia  profaaaional  orgsniza- 
tton  memberships  kidude  ttw  American  Aaao- 
datton  for  ttw  Advancement  of  Sdenoe  and 
ttw  Society  of  American  MMary  Engkwera. 

Tha  record  of  achlavement  Tom  has  ao- 
conylshed  has  not  gone  unnottoed.  He  la  ttw 
radptant  of  ttw  Lagton  of  Merit  tor  aan*ig  as 
ttw  prindpal  contact  between  ttw  Atomte 
Energy  Commisston  and  ttw  Depertment  of 


ttw  Vritay  of  Btoomabiag.  and  Khsania  Inter 
ntatonA  Ha  ia  tfso  a  member  of  ttw  ittian 


emergency  response  progrsm 

A  nattva  of  Abentoen.  WA.  Tom  was  eAi- 
calad  at  ttw  Univarslly  of  Kanaaa  and  ttw  U.S. 
MMtary  Academy  at  Weet  Pokit  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  ttw  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General 
Staff  Cottage  and  hotoa  a  master  of  sdenoe 
degree  ki  etocttteal  engkwering  from  Punkw 
University. 

Tom  was  commisstoned  ki  ttw  Corpe  of  En- 
^neers  after  his  graduatton  from  West  Pokit  ki 
1948  where  he  aanwd  ki  a  variety  of  com- 
mwid  WNt  engkwering  assignmente.  During 
ttw  Korawi  ww.  ha  aerved  wNh  honor  and  dte- 
ttnctton  as  a  combat  angkwer  company  com- 
mander ki  an  kifantty  dMstoa  During  ttiis  con- 
fltot.  Tom  was  awarded  a  Bronze  Star  for  his 
exospHonal  san«w  during  combat 

From  1963  uniM  1975,  Tom  was  assigned  to 
ttw  Atonic  Energy  Commieston's  Diviston  of 
MHtwy  Applcatton.  During  ttiia  tkne.  he 
senwd  as  rassarch  and  devetopment  coont- 
nelor,  Chtof  of  ttw  hkidaar  RAD  Branch,  Di- 
rector of  Syatema  Analysis.  Assistant  Dkedor 
for  Productton  and  Plannkig.  and  as  ttw  prind- 
pal Aaaistanl  Olractor  of  ttw  Divirion. 

When  ttw  Energy  Reeeereh  end  Devetop- 
nwnt  Admkiiatratton  was  fomwd  ki  1975  as 
pradaceeaor  agancy  to  ttw  DOE.  Tom  aenad 
as  ttw  Exacuttva  Aaaiatant  AdmkHattator  for 

Nudeer  Energy. 
Prior  to  hia  appokttment  aa  Managar  of  ttw 

Navada  Oparattona  Ofltoa  of  ttw  DOE.  Tom 
«MS  ttw  Deputy  MwHger  for  ttw  Deportment's 
ARwqusrque  Operalons  Ofltoa  andserved  es 
MoonMvoonvnand  ki  ttw  owaralj^  of  ttw 
Naion'a  nudear  waaporw  produdlon  program 
es  watt  as  for  energy  reeeerdi  and  develop 
mem  prtvwna  at  OOE'a  Sandta  Nattonal  Lab- 
oraloriaa  and  Loa  Atamoa  Nattonai  Laboratory. 


source  aNocatfon.  an  EROA  SpacW  Achtova- 
ment  Awwd  for  his  conttlwttons  to  organUng 
and  dkacttng  EROA's  nudsar  energy  pro- 
grams ki  1975,  and  a  DOE  Special  Achiava- 
ment  Awwd  ki  1979.  In  November  1962. 
Presktont  Reagan  praeented  Tom  ttw  Praai- 
denttal  Disttnguishad  Rank  Awanl  ki  rsoogrtt- 
tion  of  Tom's  outstandkig  perfomwnoe  ki  his 
rote  ki  ttw  managsment  of  ttw  Atiuquarque 
Opersttons  OfBoe. 

Mr.  Spedter,  Tom's  wito  Bertwra  and  Ma 
ttwee  dUdren.  Thomas  R..  III.  Kattilaen.  and 
Chrialophar  we  iuatty  proud  of  hia  aocompMv 
ments.  I  |dn  ki  ttwnkfcig  Tom  for  his  many 
yaws  of  saMtoaa  awvtoe  to  our  oountty  and 
wish  his  temly  and  hkn  ttw  beet  of  suooees  to 
his  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  Speekw.  ttw  greateet  measwa  of  a 
man  may  be  his  service  to  ottwrs  snd  to  his 
natton.  By  ttwt  exacttng  standard,  few  match 
ttw  cattwr  of  Thomaa  Clwk. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KEVIN  J. 
GRAHAM 


HON.  BOB  nUXLER 

ormcBiaAii 

IB  TBB  HOU8B  Or  aBPBBSKBTATIVBS 

WMnesday,  /«ne  17,1997 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Spaakw.  I  riaa  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  moat  dtattnguiahad  kidMdual. 
Kevto  J.  Qrahwn.  on  ttw  occadon  of  Na 
recent  graduatton  on  Jurw  1.  1967.  from  ttw 
Detroit  Coiege  of  Law  wMh  a  Juria  Doctorate 


Kevto  Is  ttw  son  of  attorney  and  Mrs.  Jamee 
K.  Gr^iwn.  of  Btoomttdd  HM.  Ml.  Hte  fattwr 
is  aiongttme  friend  and  fomwr  dassmata  ol 
mkw  et  ttw  DettoN  Cdtege  d  Law. 

Mr.  Gr^iwn  dao  hoUs  a  bw:hator  of  wta 
da^ae  from  St  Mwya  Cottage  to  Onhwd 
Ldw.  Ml.  where  he  pwttulpaHJ  to  marv  M»- 
dent  acttvMtee,  kidudkig  ttw  debate  dub.  The 
new  doctorate  redptont  has  aoNavad  a  i- 


tf  j%f%me 


Jung  17.  1987 
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■fUciM.  raports,  dslM  w- 
on  th«  Importano*  of 


HmMi  and  Twwto  Oub.  I  aik  my  ooi- 
tololn  hMi  UN  todqr  in  honoring  a 

IndMdMl.  and  to  wWi  Nm  oonMn- 
mtfwMure. 


ol  HanMon       Threugh  ttMir 


ano  nara  wont.  Mr. 
County  School  Com- 
pmwCiub  not  only  managad  to  «*)  iNa  na- 


HONORINO  TH«  EA8TBRN 

laCHXOAN    UlflVKRSrrY     FOR- 
KM8ICSTKAM 


ognNlon.  but  alao  ttM  appracMon  of  al  In  ttw 
FM  OMtet  of  Marytand  for  thair  acMon  on 
of< 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 


TRIBUn:  TO  DR.  WALTER  R. 
HAZZARD 


ovi 
I  aouai  or  MMrmmuMtATrttB 

Wednnimw.  June  17.  l$iT 
Mr.  HERTB.  Mr.  apaafcw.  I  ftaa  today  to 
pay  Mbuto  to  •«  ohamplona  of  ft*  National 
1967    Toumamant, 


HON.  WnilAM  H.  GRAY  ID 


On  tw  aMrtng  of  April  27.  1967.  Eaatom 
MteNgwi  won  Kb  nMh  cliaii»ilu"i»»  of  Ha  14 
yaaia  of  uonyaing  In  tia  toumamant,  not 
only  ■ucieiiaafciy  JaiaiidiiH  Vtair  tWa.  but 
biaaMng  tia  old  toumamant  raooRl  aoora  «rith 
Sl7poMa. 
Tha  Mam  iMaaM  a  toumamarC  raoofd  of 
anHraig  naa  ran  aooona  am  ■■  moo- 
I  appRMch  to  Maladual  andaaworv  la  aa 
raftwNng  aa  R  la  InapMng.  Amaricana  young 
and  oM  can  wtoar  «Mlr  aucoaaa  aa  an  aKampta 
of  *m  rawarda  taraugM  about  ttvough  dtod- 
Aa  a  tannar  mannar  of 
sranaloa  aQUMd.  I  laal 
of  tttalr  aftofto  and  preud  of  toair 


ommmTLTAnA 

HI  THB  HOUSE  or  UKnWKB 

Wedneaday,  June  17,  1987 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pannaytvwia.  Mr.  Spaakar.  I 
riaa  today  to  honor  a  truly  ramarfcabia  man. 
Or.  WaNar  R.  Hanard. 

On  Friday.  Juna  19.  Or.  Hazzard  wM  raUra 
llrom  tha  Hoga  MallwdM  Church  In  PMadal- 
pNa.  after  a  total  of  45  yaart  aa  a  mWator. 
admlnlaaator.  wd  «i  aducalor  In  iha  UnNad 
MalhodM  CtwrclL 

Mr.  Hazzard'a  Manda  and  pariaWonara 
pralaa  him  aa  a  Una  paraon  and  a  good  Chria- 
iWL  Thay  aay  ha  ia  guidad  by  toa  Lord  awary 
■tap  of  tha  way.  Ha  baaawa  that  no  mattar 
how  trying  a  illuaion  may  baooma.  Qod  wM 


I  calupon  my  colaagiiaa  and  aait  thara  to 
)oln  wNh  ma  In  honoring  «w  Eaatom  MteNgan 
IMMntt/a  Foranalc  Taant  Jarry  Bkihm,  dl- 
rador  Traoay  Andaraon  and  Carato  Bannati, 
aaalatanta;  tlw  oompatltora,  Lawa  Ouncan. 
ram  Roa.  Branda  Dampaay.  Marii  CBrian.  Ml- 
ohMl  Connal.  D«M  Tytar  HI.  OanM  Jaiora. 
Robart  LMw,  Br;ad  UMc^  and  al  tha  up  and 
coming  toiant  on  tha  taam  tor  tha  outatandtog 
partormanoaa  threu^wut  Iha ' 


Bom  in  Qolta.  MO.  Or.  Hazzard  racaivwl  hia 
bachator'a  dagraa  m  1939  from  Lana  CoNaga 
In  Jadtaon,  TN.  In  1941,  ha  aamad  a  maatar 
of  arta  In  raigioua  aducaHon  from  Howard  (Jn^ 
varaNy  In  Waahington,  OC.  and  m  1945  ha  ra- 
caiwad  Na  maalar  of  dMnlty  from  Croziar  Di- 
vMty  School.  «Mch  la  now  tha  Coigato/Roch- 
SchooL  Ha  aiao  holda  a  doctorato  In 
haology  from  Tampto  Univaraily  In 
PNtodatpNa.  and  raoalvad  an  honorary  doctor 
of  law  dagraa  from  Phlandar  and  Smith  Gd- 
laga  In  UIMa  Rock.  AR.  wharo  ha  aarvad  aa 
praaldant  from  1966  through  1979.  As  you 
can  aaa.  Qod  haa  alwaya  ooma  flrat  wNh  tNa 


WORCBSTKR  COUNTY  SCHOOL 
APPLE  COIIFDTER  CLUB-CON- 
ORATDLATIONS 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

oriuaTtAm 

Di  THi  Houn  or  tvsBSirr  ATivn 

Wetfneaday.  June  17,  1997 

Mr.  OYSON.  Mr.  Spaakar.  I  riaa  today  to 
atfuto  tlw  Woroaalar  County  Sctwd  of  Barifrt, 
MO.  fry  bafrig  only  ona  of  tha  15  nattanwida 
winnafa  of  Iha  Appto  CompiMar  Ckiba  Mama- 
Honal  CompatMon  1967. 

Tha  hilanaa  Luii^ialltiuii  irwolvad  hundrada 
of  oompular  dulM  Ihroughn^  ^l^  UnNad 
Statoa  and  Canada.  Tha  Wwcaator  County 
School  Club  dawaiopad  a  proiact  whteK 
through  tha  Inganioua  uaa  of  thair  compulara. 
natoao  v  norm  naa  oommunay  aiwww  Maa^ 
taagua  Wand,  a  Marytand  Slalaand  a  naMon- 
ai  parti,  wldch  la  alao  In  my  dMrtct.  Tha  ala- 
I  wortiad  wNh  raaouica 
md  laaahora  aulhort- 
to  aducato  tha  local  oommunHy  through 


Or.  Hazzvd  hat  aarvad  tha  UnNad  UeHttoA- 
M  Church  aa  a  daiagato  to  ganaral  and  |uri»- 
dtottonal  oonfararwaa  tor  16  yaars.  Ha  rapra- 
aantad  tha  church  at  tha  Worid  MathodW 
Contaranoa  in  Oato.  Norway,  m  1960.  In  1961. 
ha  rapraaantad  tha  MathodW  Committaa  for 
Onmai  Raiaf  at  tha  Naar  Eaat  Contaranca. 
which  waa  hald  In  Jaruaaiam. 

Ha  has  taugM  at  Iha  Croziar  and  Iha  Mora- 
viart  Saminartaa.  and  waa  tha  dMrlct  auparirv 
tondant  of  thraa  dMicta  in  toa  UnNad  Math- 
odM  Church.  Or.  Hazzard  alao  haa  aarvad  aa 
paalor  In  churchaa  m  Datawara;  Altontte  City. 
NJ;  Batltlafwm,  PA;  and  In  Ptiladalplila,  PA. 

In  addNion  to  al  of  iNa,  Or.  Hazzard  la  vary 
actlva  in  tha  UnNad  Way.  tha  NAACP.  tha 
Omaga  Pai  Phi  FralamNy,  and  ha  ia  a  Maaon. 

Or.  Hazzard  and  hia  wWa.  Aiaidna  Ayars. 
hava  thraa  chMran:  Alailna.  a  achooNaachar 
in  Ijoa  Angalaa;  Maiafw.  wtw  haa  aamad  har 
Ph.0.  and  la  an  aaaiatant  profaaaor  of  tala- 
oommuntoatlon.  at  Ohto  IMvaraNy  In  Athana. 
OH  wKi  WiM.  Iha  haad  baakatoal  co«:h  at 
tha  IMvaraNy  of  CaWomla  at  Ijoa  AngilM. 
Tha  Hazzarda  hava  aavan  grandcMdraa 

I  know  my  oolaaguaa  hara  in  ttw  llouaa 
join  mv  VI  vuifwfluon  wio  rMpvci  lor  to 


June  17,  1987 

Or.  WaNar  R.  Hazzard  la  m 
liiapliatton  to  ua  al.  I  wiah  him  good  luck, 
naaivi,  ano  nappaiaaa  ■•  nw  iwamanL 


TRIBUTE  TO  CAPT.  GEORGE  E. 
PINK.  COMMANDER.  LONG 
BEACH  NAVAL  SHIPTARO 


HON.  DAN  LUNGREN 

orcAuroaau 
DI  THS  HOUSE  Or  BSPEBSBmAmrCS 

WedneMday,  June  17, 1987 

Mr.  LUNQREN.  Mr.  Spaakar.  during  Iha 
awly  daya  of  Worid  War  II.  tha  Congraaa  rao- 
ognicad  tha  naad  fry  an  addNtonai  naval  ahip- 
yard  and  drydocUng  fadWy  on  tha  waat  ooaat 
It  ■ubaaquar^lly  authorlzad  conalructton  on 
what  haa  ainoa  bacoma  ttw  Ijong  Baach 
Naval  Shipyard  [LBNSY].  tocatad  on  Tamrinal 
Mwid.  CA.  Thia  la  ona  of  aigM  naval— 
publto— ahipyarda  upon  whktfi  tha  UnNad 
Slatat  maintaina  a  baaa  of  dadteatad  Navy- 
ownad  raaouroaa  aUNad  in  tha  vartoua  marfrw 
tradaa  ttiat  maintain  and  modamlza  our  float 
of  Incraaaingly  oompiax  aurfaoa  and  aubma- 
rina  aliipa.  Tha  paaoaHma  mainlanartoa  of  thia 
baaa  la  vNai  to  both  our  natkxial  aacurity  and 
ttta  raadfrwaa  poalura  wa  muat  aaaura  In  this 
ara  of  vioiant  paaoa. 

About  2  yaars  igo.  tha  Long  Baach  Naval 
Shipyard  compiatad.  on  achaduto  and  undar 
budgat.  tha  raactivatton  and  modamizatton  of 
its  third  towctoss  batttoahip.  iha  U.S.S.  Mis- 
«oi#^  (BB-63).  Thia  afrtgularly  proud  acoom- 
ptahmarit  waa  tha  product  of  ovar  2  years  ol 
intanaa  anginaarlng.  malarial  procuramant. 
planring.  and  axacution  by  tha  shipyard. 
Thoaa  afforts  cukninatad  In  tha  orwtima  daliv- 
ary  of  tha  Padflc  FlaaL  That  this  profact  was 
aocomplaftad  «riiia  tha  sfiipyard  successfully 
proaaculad  othar  ship  aaaignments  and  "an- 
awarad  tha  baN"  on  numerous  unplanned, 
amargency  repairs  to  norwudaar  surface  unNa 
of  the  PacHlc  Fleet  la  a  totoute  to  the  fle)dbility 
and  dyrwmk:  capabiWiaa  or>e  can  expect  ol 
thia  Una  facility. 

Yet  theee  successes  did  not  just  happen  by 
tttemaalvaa.  They  ware  ttw  reaiit  of  the  delar- 
mined  effr)rto  of  a  capaMa.  dedteated.  and 
walltrairtad  work  K>rce.  Perhapa  more  impor- 
tantty.  ttw  successes  at  ttte  Long  Beach  yard 
ware  largely  the  result  of  Ita  ahipyard  com- 
merKter.  Navy  Capt  George  E.  Fink. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shouM  Ike  to  share  wMh  my 
ooHeaguaa  tha  career  of  this  fine  naval  offloar 
wfto  haa  provtoed  strong,  assertive,  decisive. 
«id  enighlanad  leadarahip  to  the  naval  ship- 
yard at  Long  BaacfL 

Captain  Fink  began  hie  naval  career  aa  an 
NROTC  mktohipmwi  at  Rensaalaar  Polytech- 
nk:  Instituto.  Graduating  in  June  1956.  hia  first 
duty  was  aa  anaign,  U.S.  Navy,  aa  damage 
control  aaaiatant  and  ttten  engineer  offtoer 
Aboard  the  U.S.S.  Taytor  (DOE-448).  home- 


In  1956.  C^Jtain  Fink  raportod  to  tha  Hem 
Yori(  Navtf  Shipyard  for  duty  aaaociated  wNh 
the  oonafructton  of  the  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S. 
ConeteMeban  (CV-64).  He  subsequently 
earned  a  maalar  of  aciance  degree  in  me- 
c»m*cti  engineering  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Poet- 
graduate  School.  Monlaray.  CA.  and  was  dea- 
ignatod    an    anglnaaring   duty   officer.    Thia 


ttonar 
Nm  to 
aton. 
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Captain  Fink'a  king  and  very  auoceealul 

on  wNh  naval  ahip  daaign.  modamtza- 
d  repair.  Subaaquent  frjurs  of  duly  took 
the  auparvlaor  of  ahlpbuldkig,  oonvar- 
rap*  In  S«i  Otogo.  tha  Naval  Sea 
Command,  tha  Dafenaa   Oyatoms 
,. .ant  Colaga.  Iha  staff  of  Chief  of 
Materia,  the  Chartaakm  Naval  Shipyard 
and  tha  PWtodalphia  Naval  Shipyard. 

On  Januwy  31. 1963.  CefAaIn  Fink  reported 
to  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  and  aa- 
aumad  duHaa  aa  tha  ahipyard  commander 
wharahahaa.  fry  4  yaara.  oonNnuad  tha  di- 
gant.  maMoutoua.  lachnfealy  damandtog  and 
thoroughly  profaaatonal  pariormanoa  tftat  has 
typNtod  his  31-yaar  naval  career.  Hto  frvaaight. 
lachnk:al  knowladga.  and  ei^Mrianoa  In  the 
sNpbuMng  and  repair  mduafry  haa  praaarvad 
the  LBNSY  aa  a  viUd  weet  ooaat  Indualrial 
aaaeL  Severn  aooompiahments  during  his 
tour  are  worthy  of  note: 

Devetopmont  and  implementatton  of  a  coat 
tnA  achadule  control  syalem  uaing  aodating 
hwdwwa  «id  aoflware  aaaets.  whk:h  provkfed 
the  sl^pywd  mwiagars  wMh  the  toola  never 
bafrya  avaUMa  to  them.  Thia  ayatam  haa  ra- 
suNad  m  improvement  of  the  shipyard  on  ship 
ovarttauia.  «id  the  toola  davetoped  have  been 
escorted  to  tha  other  aaven  pubHc  ahipyards 
for  implementatkyi. 

Conttouatkyi  of  a  stoong.  4-yeer  apprantfce 
Ironing  program  whteh  provtoaa.  on  a  continu- 
ing baaia,  the  "pipeine"  of  skiled  craftaman 
who  wM  be  the  core  leaders  fry  the  unskilled 
md  semisMNed  wortwrs  entering  tha  wort( 
fryoa  in  the  event  of  neceaaary  mobHzatton. 

Devetopment  and  implementatkyi  of  "frmc- 
ttonal  wori(  toama"  that  provUe  an  opporiunity 
fry  aubatantial  demonstrated  savings  in  many 
of  the  ship  overhaul  and  repeir  busi- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

whk:h  they  ware  not  apeclWcally  trained.  Thia 
trauma  is  In  addWon  to  that  auffarad  by  tha 
amptoyaea  who  muat  leave  the  facMty,  and 
haa  a  daMarioua  aflact  on  tha  effldency  and 
morale  of  the  organizatton. 

In  addWon  to  hia  rote  In  ahip  ovarttaul  and 
rspair.  George  Fink  haa  provided  a  strong 
praeence  in  the  dvWan  oommunNy  of  the  Loe 
Angelea  and  Long  Baach  araaa.  Often  called 
upon  to  speak  to  dvk:  groups,  ttw  Navy 
League,  profeasiorial  aodaMaa.  and  oltier  ex- 
ecutive gatharinga,  he  haa  alao  played  an 
active  role  on  the  Long  Baach  Area  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Board  of  Dkectora:  ttte  boerd  of 
adviaars  to  tha  CaMomia  State  University  at 
Long  Baach;  the  board  of  directors  for  the 
Amertoan  Society  of  Naval  Engineers.  Lortg 
Beach  area  ctwpter.  tfta  poicy  committee  for 
the  Federal  Executive  Boerd  for  the  Los  Ange- 
les area;  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Red  Croes.  Long  Beach  chapter,  and  the  k)cal 
Annapolis  Parents  Ckib. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of  the  Long  Beach 
and  surroundfrig  aree  communities  wM  tong 
benefit  from  the  efforts  of  CapL  George  Fmk. 
As  he  retires  after  31  years  of  dedkwted.  toyal 
and  faMhfrjl  sennoe  to  the  U.S.  Navy  and  our 
great  country,  his  confrfeutions  and  achieve- 
manta  wM  have  a  laattog  arxl  telling  influence 
on  ttw  U.S.  Navy  and  the  naval  profeaskyi. 
Wa  wish  him  a  happy  and  proaparous  frJtura. 
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ROBERT  C.  SANSONE  HONORED 
BY  PEERS 


Suooeaaful  partk:ipalton  in  the  overhaul  of 
aurfaoa  sNpe  through  congressionally  mandat- 
ed publc-privato  oompetitky).  LBNSY  recently 
completed  the  overhaul  of  U.S.S.  Oevelend 
(LPO-7).  one  of  the  two  LPD<:laa8  ahipa  se- 
lected pursuant  to  the  fiscal  year  1965  De- 
fenee  Appropriatmn  Act  to  be  an  "experi- 
ment" in  publc-privato  competitton.  The  corrt- 
petWon  required  the  shipyard  to  daaign  and 
implement  confrol  systama  never  bafrxe  uaed 
in  the  pubic  aactor  and.  whie  the  reaults  of 
tha  competitton  ara  not  yet  fuHy  known,  the 
shipyard,  with  Captain  Rnk's  peraonal  and 
acUve  paritoipatton.  has  aided  the  proceaa  sig- 
nifteanlly  in  datarmining  the  coat  aftoctivanasa 
arKi  overaN  merits  of  such  competitton.  The 
yard  iriao  auccoaafuly  bkl  fry  wori(  on  U.S.S. 
Jmntt  (FFG-33)  and  U.S.S.  Fletcher  (00- 
992). 

Suooeaaful  implemanlalton  of  a  number  of 
raviaad  training  programa  to  provide  shipyard 
mwwigera.  fry  flrat-inars  to  top-levei.  with  ad- 
dHtonal  skWs  and  toola  to  more  effectively  and 
afficianlly  manage  thair  reaources. 

SkiWul  toadership  of  the  shipyard  through  3 
yacn  of  both  threatened  and  actual  reductions 
in  fcyce  [RIF]  driven  by  steadly  dkniniahed 
woridoad.  TWa  rapraaented  a  chalange  of  sig- 
niicwit  proporiton.  SInoe  Federal  regulaltona 
provUa  fry  a  "bumping  mechaniam"  during 
RIPa.  the  adivtty  muat  deal  with  a  poat-RIF 
worti  fcyoa  wNch  haa  wortiars  in  poaittons  fry 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OPCAUFoamA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  BEPKESEirTATlVES 

Wedneeday.  June  17, 1987 

Mr.  OANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  an 
out-of-ttnm  commitment  I  was  unfcytunatoly 
unabto  to  attend  the  beginning  of  the  aesaton 
yesterday,  June  16.  I  subsequently  missed  re- 
corded votes  on  two  amendments  to  H.R. 
1777.  to  authorize  appropriattons  fry  the  De- 
pwtment  of  State  and  the  U.S.  Infrymatton 
Agency.  Had  I  been  present  I  wouM  have 
voted: 

"Aye"  on  recorded  vote  No.  180.  the  Cour- 
ier amendment  to  the  Mtoa  amendment,  that 
sought  to  provide  that  the  chancery  at  the 
Unitad  Statae  Embassy  complex  In  Moscow 
may  not  be  complelad.  Improved,  or  prepared 
fry  the  use  of  Unitad  States  diptomatk:  per- 
sonnel and  to  requirB  that  if  arxJ  wt»en  a  new 
Embaaay  chancery  buNdtog  is  constmcted  in 
Moscow,  n  muat  be  constructed  undar  Ameri- 
can supeoMon  with  excknively  American 
plana,  labor,  and  materials;  and 

"Aye"  on  recorded  vote  No.  181.  the  Mtea 
amendment  that  requires  the  State  Depari- 
ment  to  withdraw  from  the  United  States- 
Soviet  Embassy  contract,  requires  that  the 
Secretwy  establsh  redprocel  freatment  of 
UnMad  Statoa  dMomatk:  paraonnal  m  the 
Soviet  Unton,  and  mandates  security  and 
counterinteWgence  measures. 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 


oriasaouBi 


ATIVBS 


IH  THB  HOUSE  OT 

Wedneaday,  June  17, 1987 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  riee  today 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Robari  C.  Sanaone.  who 
vvas  honored  on  June  11. 1967,  in  St  Louis  fry 
his  work  in  liis  community  and  for  hia  dadtoa- 
tion  as  a  labor  leader. 

Bob  Sanaone's  communtty  aarvice  inctodea 
projecto  such  as  Dismas  House,  a  halfway 
houae  for  men  working  their  way  back  into  ao- 
dely.  and  tha  SL  Louis  BackstopparB.  an  or- 
ganizatton that  pravkles  financial  aasistarKa 
fry  ttw  wives  and  cfiHdren  of  poloe  offioera 
and  firefighters  tost  in  the  line  of  duty.  He  la 
alao  a  oochaiman  of  the  State  of  laraal 
Bonds  and  was  recently  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  St  Louis  Ragtonal  Com- 
merce and  Growth  Aaaociattoa 

Mr.  Sanaone  haa  woriced  in  ahnoat  every  dl- 
viaton  of  his  labor  unton.  and  was  eleclad 
preatoent  of  tocai  662  in  1976.  He  is  intama- 
tional  representative  for  the  Intemattonal 
BrotheriK>od  of  Teamatars.  preatoant  of  tha 
Missouri-Karaas  Conference  of  Teamalara, 
proatoont  of  Teamsters  Joint  Cound  No.  13. 
praaidant  of  the  SL  Louia  Buldtog  and  Con- 
structton  Trades  Cound,  tniatae  of  the  Cen- 
tral States  Southeest  and  Southwest  araaa 
health  and  welfare  and  panaion  ftmda,  and  a 
member  of  the  boanj  of  dhactors  of  PRIDE 

I  join  frxiay  with  his  famiy  and  frianda  In 
congratulating  Bob  Sanaone  on  being  named 
"SL  Louis  Teamster  Man  of  the  Year"  and  fry 
receiving  the  preatigtoua  "Menorah  Awanl" 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  BOZmNGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  19T7.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
DaUy  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Cmnmlttee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  Information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
mariES  section  of  the  Cohobbuiohal 
Rbcobo  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
June  18,  1987,  may  be  fotmd  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Rboobo. 
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Soteet  on  Soorot  liUlUkry  AMirtonoo  to 
Iimn  and  Um  moancuan  OppoiMlon 
To  ooattBue  Joint  haaiimi  with  the 
Howe  Salaet  OonunlttM  to  mraatlcate 
OoTirt  Anne  Tranaaettana  wtth  Iran 
on  BMttora  relattnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
attalr. 

SR-av 


JUIfSM 
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Acrteoltara.  Nutrition,  and  Ftneatry 

meeting,  to  OMialder  pendlnc 


and  South  Arian  Affaiia 

To  bold  lieailim  lai  the  noninatlona  of 
wmaid  A.  De  Free,  of  ICannand.  to  be 
OmliaMailnf  to  the  Feople'a  lUpabUc 
of  BaiMladeoh.  and  Buma  A.  Bonn,  of 
Mew  Joraejr.  to  be  ftmhaaadnr  to  the 
t  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

8D-419 
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Prtrate  Rettrenent  Plana  and  Overalcfat 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Senioe  Sub- 


on  &  «M  and  &  579. 
and  protect  taiipajrer 
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Select  on  Secret  BflUtary  Aaalatanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaracuan  Oppoaltfcm 
To  reaume  joint  bearinga  with  the 
HOiMe  Select  Oonialttee  to  InTaetlgate 
Oovart  Ama  Trannetlona  with  Iran 
on  matten  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
attalr. 

SR-sas 

l*:Majn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Foreatry 
Agricultural  Production  and  StablUntlon 
of  Prloea  Subooaunlttee 
To   reaume    beartngi    on    the   current 
■tatua  of  fann  programa. 

SR-U3 

wmkhn,  Hww^Tig.  and  Urtian  Affairs 
To  iKrid  hearlnga  on  propoaala  with  re- 
ject to  oonMrate  takeovers.  Ineiudlng 
&  ar.  a  rrs.  &  ism.  a  1123.  and  a 
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Energy  and  Natural  Reaouroea 

Public  I^nda.  National  Parks  and  ForeaU 

nuhcwmmlttofi 

To  hold  hearings  on  a  «M  and  a  69A. 

bills  to  '«*-*g-"»-  certain  lands  In  the 

Great    Smoky    Ifountalna    National 

Park  In  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee 


8D-3M 
pending 

SD-aa6 


8R-Ma 

Commerce.  Science,  and  TTanaportatlon 
Surface  Transportation  Suhoommlttee 
To  resume  oversight  hsarlngi  on  the 
railroad  Industry,  focusing  on  propoa- 
ala to  revlsa  certain  pravMons  of  the 
Staggars  RaO  Act  (PJj.  M-4M)  to  en- 
hance raO  competition  and  ensure  rea- 
sonable rafl  ratea.  Including  a  676. 

SR-2SS 
'  and  Natural  Reaouroea 

meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-SM 
aivlrunment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Rssouroes.  Transportatkm.  and  In- 
frastructure Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  need  for  nation- 
al ground- water  legislation. 

8D-4M 
Veterans' Affairs 
To  iMdd  bearings  on  Veterans'  Admlnls- 
traUon  ef forte  In  AIDS  reaearch. 

SR-418 

Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Aaslstanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  beartngs  wtth  the 
Bouse  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactlona  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-336 


11:00 
Judldary 
Business  meeting,  to 
calendar  bualneas. 


10:00 

WMiUng,  Housing,  and  Uttan  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  propoaala  with 
reapect  to  corporate  takeovers.  Includ- 
ing a  337.  a  07S.  a  1304.  a  1333.  and 
a  1334. 

SD-&3S 
3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  IflUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To   continue    Joint    hearlnga   with    the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Anna  TranaafCUons  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8B-Uft 

JUNK3S 

•-.Majn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Reaouroea 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  buslnees. 

SD-300 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  post-em- 
ployee lobbying  restrictions. 

8D-343 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Aaststance  to 

Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 

To  continue   Joint   heartnci   with   the 

House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 

Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 


I  rdating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8R-a3S 
lOMaJDL 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Foreatry 
Agricultural  Production  and  StablUsatlon 
of  Prlcas  Subcommittee 
To   resume   hearings   on   the   current 
status  of  farm  programs. 

SR-333 

Banking,  Bousing,  and  Urban  Atf  aiii 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposals  wtth 
respect  to  oorpotate  takeovera,  tndod- 

tng  a  337,  a  OTs.  a  iat4.  a  1333.  and 
ai3M. 

SD-AM 
Kivlranment  and  PuUlc  Weeks 
Superfund  and  Bnvlronmental  Oversight 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Superfund  dean  up 
standards  Implementation  Issues. 

SD-406 
3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue   Joint   hearings  with   the 
Bouse  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Tranaaettana  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8R-«aft 

7:00  pjn. 
Labor  and  Buman  Reaourcea 
Business  nteetlng.  to  conslrtfr  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-i30 

JUNE  36 

0:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Aaslstanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Bouse  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Oontra 
affair. 

SR-33S 
10:00  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research,  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  new  issues 
for  farm  and  f oreet  products. 

SR-3S3 

winking,  Bousing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  role 
of  employee   ownership  In  oorjMrate 
takeovers. 

SD-538 
3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Aaaistanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue   Joint   hearings   with  the 
Bouse  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-33S 

JUNE  39 

10:00  a.m. 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  need  for  a  new 
Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  to  reflect 
the  InflaUon  rate  that  the  elderly  face 
and  the  procem  by  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  ahould  develop  such  sn 
Index. 

SD-e38 


JUNE  30 


Veterans' Affairs 
To  hold  bearings  on  S.  9,  Service-Dis- 
abled Veterans'  Beneflte  Improvement 
Act.  a  453,  Veterans'  Ionising  Radi- 
ation Ocmpenaatlon  Improvemente 
Act,  a  1003,  Veterans'  Radiation  Ex- 
poaure  DIaablllty  and  Death  Beneflte 
Act.  and  other  related  measures. 

SR-418 

9:30  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
TO  hold  hearings  on  the  nomlnattons  of 
Ewen  M.  Wilson,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Aastatant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ratkm,  and  MOttm  J.  Berts,  of  North 
PskirtiS.  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
CcHDoratlon. 

SR-333 
lOHMajn. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Administra- 
tion's propoaed  regional  refugee  ad- 
missions level  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

SD-430 
2:00  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Reaourcea 
Public  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Foreste 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  59.  National  For- 
este and  Public  Lands  of  Nevada  'Ea- 
hancement  Act,  and  8.  854.  Nevada- 
norlda  Land  Exchange  Authorizatltm 


SD-366 


JULY  7 


9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
TO  reaume  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Bouse  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arms  Tranactlons  with  Iran  on 
matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue   Joint   hearings  with   the 
Bouse  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

JULY  8 


9:80 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Aaslstanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Bouse  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arms  TTsnaactlons  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue   Joint   hearings  with  the 
Bouse  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8R-325 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JULY  9 

0:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Oppositkm 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  wtth  the 
Bouse  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
attalr. 

SR-335 
3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MOltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-335 

JULY  10 
9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Aaaistanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relspting  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Oppoaitton 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

JULY  13 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
attalr. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  ICllltary  Asslstsnce  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  OMMsltion 
To  continue   Joint   hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Anns  Transactlcms  with  Iran 
cm  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

JULY  14 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  conUnue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Bouse  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactfams  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Ctmtra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Reaourcea 
Mineral  Reaourcea  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1006,  Oeother- 
mal  Steam  Act  Amendmente  of  1987. 

SD-366 

2:00  pjn. 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 

Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 

To  continue  Joint  hearings  with   the 

House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 

Covert  Aims  Transactions  with  Iran 


16599 

on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Oontra 
attalr. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

JULY  16 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surf  aoe  Transportation  Subooaunlttee 
To  bold  hearings  on  a  747.  to  establiab 
a  motor  carrier  admlnlatratlan  in  the 
Department  of  Tranapoitatloa.  and  a 
861,  to  require  certain  aetiona  by  the 
Seo'etary  of  TrazMportatlon  regarding 
certain  driven  of  motor  vehldea  and 
motor  carriers. 

SR-253 

Select  Ml  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Bouse  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Tranaactlona  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
attalr. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Aaslstanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  wtth  the 
Boiise  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
attah-. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

JULY  16 

9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Tranportatian 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
National  Ocean  Policy  Study  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  bold  Joint  bearings  on  global  dlmate 
change. 

SR-2SS 
Energy  and  Natiual  Reaourcea 
To  hold  hearings  on  propoaala  to  reaolve 
certain  problems  relating  to  the  stor- 
sge  of  high-level  radioactive  waste,  in- 
cluding 8. 1007,  a  1141,  a  1211,  and  a 
1366. 

SD-366 
Veterans'  Affain 
Busineas  meeting,  to  consider  8.  6,  Vet- 
erans' Bealtb  Care  Improvement  Act, 
S.  9,  Servkse-Disabled  Veterans'  Bene- 
flte Improvement  Act.  a  917,  to  au- 
thorixe  a  headstone  aUowance  for  pre- 
purchased  grave  markete  and  to 
modify  ellgibiUty  requiremente  to  the 
plot  aUowanoe,  S.  1090,  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Insurance  Amendmenta, 
and  related  propoaala,  and  propoaed 
legislation  providing  tat  disabOity  pay- 
mente  baaed  <m  nudear-detwiatton  ra- 
diation exposure. 

SR-418 

Select  on  Secret  MiUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Bouse  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Tranaartlons  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Oootra 
attalr. 

2172  Raybum  BuOding 

2:00  pjn. 

Select  on  Secret  MiUtary  Assistance  to 

Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Oppoaltlon 

To  continue  Joint  bearinga  with  the 

Bouse  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 

Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 


UMI 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


June  17, 1987 


June  17. 1987 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


June  17,  1987 


June  17,  1987 


to  tlM  Iraa/Oaotrm    MO  pa. 

aclaet  on  Soerat  IfUtUry  AmMtnt*  to 
UTS  Raytrani  Bulldtaic  Ina  ud  the  mnraguui  Oppo^tkm 

TO  oonttniM  Joint  bauHi^  wtth   tb* 
JULY  Vt  Bow*  Solaet  OooumlttM  to  Iimrtlskte 

Oovwt  Arm  TnnMCtloos  wtth  Inn 
■ndTrmnwortatkn  on -iitt«  f»ta*ta«  to  tho  lr»n/Oontr» 

8R-S» 


JULTS4 

•tMajn. 
Select  on  aecret  Mnituy  Airirtanoe  to 
Iran  and  ttM  Nieeracuen  Oppoattten 
To  continue  joint  heer1n«i  with  the 
HoiMe  Select  Oonmlttee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Anne  TranirtfcwM  with  Iran 
on  iiieHeri  raietliw  to  the  Iran/Contra 


E^tU 


juvtm 


end  Ttaavortetlan 


SrOOpjB. 
Select  on  Secret  ICiUtary  AialBtanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcancuan  Oppoattlan 
To  continue  joint  heaiinca  wtth  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlsate 
Covert  Arm*  Tranaaotlona  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  BulUUnc 

JX7LTS0 

9:30  aJB. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Airtrtanrii  to 
Iran  and  the  mearacuan  Oppoattlan 
To  continue  joint  bearlnai  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Imeatlcate 
Covert  Anaa  Tranaactlona  wtth  Iran 
on  mattera  reUtlnc  to  the  Iran/Oontra 


on  A.  13Tr.  to  revlae 
of  the  Communlok- 

thei 


8Ii-3ft3 


JULTU 


Mmtary 
Iran  and  the 
To    raanme   Joint 


to 
Oppoettlon 

with  the 
to  Inwttgatf 
Covert  AfSM  Ti  ■iiTfinna  wtth  Iran 
on  mattera  rdatliw  to  the  Iran/Oontra 
affair. 

811-335 

Sdect  on  Secret  Mllttary  ftmtrtannr  to 
Iran  and  the  mearacuan  Oppoettlon 
To  toMuat  Joint  bearlnci  wtth  the 
Htoow  Select  Committee  to  Inveetlcate 
Covert  Armi  Tranaactlona  wtth  Iran 
on  omtlen  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 

•ffeir. 

8Ii-33S 


JULY  33 


MO 


t  and  PuUle  Works 
Water  Reaoureea.  Tranapoctatlon.  and  In- 
fraatiuctura  Soboommlttee 
TO  hold  hearing  to  review  Infraatruc- 
turelamea. 

8D-406 


Select  on  Secret  IfUttary  Aartetanpf  to 
Iran  and  the  mearacuan  Oppoeltlon 
TO  continue  Joint  heartnci  with  the 
Ho«ae  Select  Conunlttae  to  Inveatlcate 
Covert  Amw  TrauneUona  with  Iran 
on  matten  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SII-33S 
3:00  pjn. 
Sdect  on  Secret  Mmtary  Amiatance  to 
Iran  and  the  mearacuan  Oppoeltlon 
To  continue  Joint  bearlnci  wtth   the 
BouH  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlcate 
Covert  Arma  Tranaactlona  with  Iran 
on  matten  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affUr. 

SR-33S 

JULT33 

0:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Aaalatance  to 
Iran  and  the  mearacuan  Oppoettlon 
To  continue  Joint  hearing  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlcate 
Covert  Aima  Tranmctlona  wtth  Iran 
on  matten  rdatinc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8It-330 


SIl-338 

3HWPJB. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Aaalitance  to 
Iran  and  the  mearacuan  Oppoeltlon 
To  continue  Joint  bearlnca  with  the 
Houee  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlcate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  wtth  Iran 
on  matten  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8II-S3S 

JULT3T 

0-JOajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Aaststanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  mearacuan  Opposition 
To  resume  joint  heartncs  with  the 
HoiHe  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlcate 
Covert  Arras  Transactlona  wtth  Iran 
on  matten  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2173  Raybum  Bulldlnc 

3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Aaststanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaracuan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  heartnci  wtth  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlcate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  Bulldlnc 

JULY  38 

0:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaracuan  Oppoeltlon 
TO  continue  joint  heartncs  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investlcate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  Bulldlnc 
3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaracuan  Oppoettlon 
To  continue   joint   heartnci  with   the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Investlcate 
Covert  Arma  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  Bulldlnc 

JULY  39 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  AsstsUnce  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaracuan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  heartncs  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Investlcate 
Covert  Arms  Transacttona  with  Iran 
on  matten  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  Bulldlnc 


3173  Raybum  BulkUnc 
3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaracuan  Oppoattlan 
TO  continue   joint   heartncs  wtth   the 
HoiMe  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlcate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  wtth  Iran 
on  matten  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUdlnc 


JULY  31 

9:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  heartncs  on  8.  M9.  to  provide 
for  fair  marketing  practices  for  certain 
encrypted  satellite  communications. 

SR-363 

AUGUST  3 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaracuan  Opposition 
To  resume  joint  heartncs  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investlcate 
Covert  Anns  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUdlnc 
3H)0pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue   joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUding 

AUGUST  4 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Aaststanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  mattera  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUdlnc 
2:00  pjo. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaracuan  Opposition 
To  continue   joint   heartncs  wtth   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investlcate 
Covert  Anns  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUdlnc 


AUG178T5 

9:30  ajB. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Aaaistanee  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaracuan  Opposition 
TO  continue  Joint  heartncs  wtth  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investlcate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 


3173  Raybum  BuUdlnc 
3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaracuan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  heartncs  with  the 
HoiMe  Select  Committee  to  Investlcate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  wtth  Iran 
on  matten  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3173  RaytMun  BuUdlnc 

AUGUST  6 

9:30  ajB. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  NIcaracuan  Opposition 
To  continue   joint   hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 

8173  Raybum  BuUding 

2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Omunlttee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUding 

AUGUST  7 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relating  to  the  Iran/Ctmtra 
affair. 

2173  Raybum  BuUding 
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2:00  pjn. 
Sdect  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 
Iran  aixl  the  Nlcaraguan  Oppoattkm 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Sdect  Committee  to  Investlcate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matten  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contn 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUdlnc 


CANCELLATIONS 

JUNE  23 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1088 
for  the  Department  of  State. 

SD-19S 
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The  Senate  met  at  11:M  pjn.  and 
waa  called  to  order  bjr  the  Honorable 
RiGBAaa  C.  BmmjKt,  a  Benator  from 
the  State  of  Alabama 

nuTB 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Hahrersoii.  DJ>..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  ua  pray. 

Omnipotent  God.  the  Bible  declares 
"there  is  no  power  but  of  Ood:  the 
I  that  be  are  ordained  of  Ood."— 
IS:  1.  Our  Foundinc  Ikthen 
bdleved  and  baaed  our  political  aystem 
on  the  coBVlotlon  that  "*  *  *  govern- 
ment derlvee  Ita  Just  power  from  the 
conMnt  of  the  governed."  In  thle  place 
of  great  power,  protect  us  aU  against 
the  abuae  and  mtause  of  that  which 
cones  from  Tou  through  the  ocownt 
of  the  people.  Keep  us  mindful  In  our 
uae  of  power  we  are  accountable  not 
only  to  the  public  trust  but  to  Tou  as 
wdL  Bxpertenoe  teaches  that  power  Is 
addlettve  Uke  alcohol  and  drugs.  We 
taste  It.  fed  it.  like  it.  and  allow  It  to 
CMlave  us.  Deliver  us  from  the  desire 
for  power  to  control  others  when  we 
do  not  control  ourselvea.  Help  it  not 
produce  a  sense  of  superiority  In  us. 
We  remember  that  He  who  said  "aU 
power  is  given  unto  Me  in  Earth  and 
In  Heaven"  was  the  servant  of  all. 
Otve  us  grace  to  allow  love  and  humil- 
ity to  moderate  the  power  we  have. 
We  ask  this  in  His  name  who  was  all 
powerful  and  Incarnate  love.  Amen. 


AFPOnmCKNT  OP  ACTDIO 
PRBBIDKNT  PRO  TDIFORE 

The  PRBEODING  OPPICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempcve  [Mr.  Siaaaul. 

The  Mil  clerk  read  the  following 
letter. 

VS. 


WaaMmgUm,  DC,  June  It,  iM7. 
To  tht  Stnait: 

Under  the  prortaioDB  of  rule  I,  section  3. 
of  the  Standinc  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Riouas  C. 
8HB.BT.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, to  peifuiut  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
JoHM  C.  Smnns. 
PmUttit  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  SHELBY  thereupon  sasumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RBCoomnoN  of  the 

MAJORITT  LEADER 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order  the 
majority  leader  is  recognised. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.   BTRD.    Mr.   President.   I 

unanimous  omsent  that  the  Journal 

of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 

date.  

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


AGENDA 


Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  debating  the  question  of  whether 
to  move  forward  on  rampaign  financ- 
ing reform  f  w  a  little  over  2  weeks 
now. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  chaired  by 
the  dIsttaigulBhed  Senator  from  Ken- 
tu^y  (Mr.  Fobs],  reported  landmark 
legislation.  That  leglalatlon  has  been 
debated.  I  think  we  had  a  good  debate. 

We  have  offered  a  substitute  for  the 
committee  substitute  In  an  effort  to 
meet  at  least  half  way  the  concerns 
and  complaints  of  those  who  are  op- 
poeed  to  the  legislation.  We  have  had 
three  clotiue  votes.  We  will  have  an- 
other cloture  vote  today  and  we  will 
have  a  cloture  vote  tomorrow. 

I  am  developing  another  offer  and  I 
will  be  prepsmd  to  Introduce  it.  if  not 
today,  certainly  by  tomorrow  or  early 
next  week  in  the  hope  that  that  will 
gain  bipartisan  support  and  enable  us 
to  enact  this  leclslation  and  send  it 
over  to  the  other  body  which  wlU  be 
otmalderlng  campaign  reform  leglslsr 
tlonasweU. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  can  be  no 
campaign  reform  legislation  without 
limitations  on  campaign  spending. 

In  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  Ptts- 
Jamessald. 

Come  one,  oome  alll  this  rock  shaU  fly 
From  Its  Ann  base  ss  soon  as  I. 


Mr.  President,  there  will  be  no  flying 
from  the  firm  base  of  limitations  on 
spending  because  unless  there  are  lim- 
itations on  <^mp«iyn  spending  it  Is  not 
«»*mp»iyn  finance  reform.  It  is  a  sham; 
a  Joke. 

There  are  other  areas  of  the  bill  per- 
haps where  we  can  find  some  comoro- 
mlse  that  will  Improve  the  legislation 
and  make  it  possible  for  us  to  have 
strong  support  for  the  legislation  and 
I  would  hope  bipartisan  support.  I 
know  that  there  are  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who  want  to 
vote  for  campaign  finance  reform  and 
there  is  going  to  be  every  effort  made 
to  reach  out  and  to  engage  the 
thoughta.  contributions,  and  support 
of  Members  on  the  other  side  in  this 
effort.  It  Is  not  a  Republican  problem; 
it  is  not  a  Democratic  problem.  It  is 
not  Democratic  legislation;  it  Is  not 


Republican  legislation.  And  it  is  not 
intended  to  destroy  the  Republican 
Party.  That  Is  pap. 

I  would  not  want  to  destroy  the  Re- 
publican Party.  I  have  no  desire  to  do 
anything  other  than  enact  meaning- 
ful, effective  '■^T^'g"  financing 
reform.  It  is  an  Ideal  whose  time  has 
come.  The  American  people  know  it.  It 
is  not  going  to  go  away.  If  we  do  not 
enact  it  this  way.  It  will  be  back  next 
year.  If  we  do  not  enact  it  next  year,  it 
wfll  be  back  the  next  year. 

Sooner  or  later,  there  Is  going  to  be 
an  upheaval  that  will  get  the  attention 
of  those  who  stubbornly  resist  the  en- 
actment of  campaign  financing 
reform. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  Sena- 
tors get  plenty  of  rest  this  weekend  be- 
cause the  acceleration  of  votes  is  going 
to  Increase  next  wedL 

There  will  come  a  time  when  we  will 
probably  go  on  a  two-track  systmn  and 
we  wiU  be  working  on  rampaign  fi- 
nance reform  and  trade  legislation.  It 
may  mean  some  very,  very,  very  late 
sessions.  But  time  is  passhig.  We  are 
fast  nearing  the  August  recess  and  we 
are  going  to  cut  in  on  that  recess  if  we 
have  to  do  It  in  order  to  enact  vital 
legislation.  We  have  the  budget  con- 
ference report  which  will  be  coming 
along  certainly  by  next  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday.  We  have  to  go  to  that  We 
will  have  reconciliation  leglslatlcm 
down  the  road  at  some  point.  We  will 
have  the  extension  of  the  debt  limit  at 
some  point.  I  hope  we  can  have  some 
reforms  of  the  budget  process  all 
worked  into  this. 

If  we  reach  that  August  recess  and 
we  have  not  done  reconciliation  and 
have  not  taken  care  of  the  debt  limit, 
then  we  can  be  sure  that  the  August 
recess  is  the  less  important  of  those, 
important  though  it  is.  and  the  less 
important  has  to  give  way  to  the  more 
important. 

So  I  urge  Senators  on  both  sides  to 
be  as  cooperative  as  they  can  possibly 
be  in  enabling  us  to  call  up  legislation 
that  has  to  be  called  up. 

I  would  ask  them  to  be  as  coopera- 
tive ss  they  can  be  In  getting  the  legis- 
lation passed,  exercising  their  rights 
certainly  to  offer  amendments  and 
debate.  But  I  would  hope,  if  the 
debate  goes  on  and  on  and  on.  that 
Senators  wiU  understand  that  this  is 
all  beginning  to  pinch  everylxxly's  foot 
and.  in  the  interest  of  getting  the 
work  done,  it  would  be  better  to 
invoke  cloture  and  let  the  Senate  woi^ 
itswllL 

If  the  Senate  wants  to  vote  the  bill 
down,  let  it  vote  it  down.  If  it  wants  to 
amend  the  bill,  let  It  amend  the  bill. 


•  Tbii  "boIlM"  •ynbol  idendfict  latcmcms  or  ioMrooM  which  are  not  (pokcn  l»y  •  Member  of  the  Scn«c  on  die  float; 


But  the  summer  is  going  to  be  on  us 
by  the  end  of  this  wedi  and  It  is  going 
to  be  a  hot  summer.  We  have  got  im- 
portant legislation.  We  were  making 
good  progress  for  qtilte  awhile.  Now 
we  are  not  making  such  good  progress, 
but  we  will  double-track  so  that  we 
can  keep  the  flow  of  legislation  going. 
But  this  issue  is  not  gotaig  to  go  away. 
It  will  be  back  one  way  or  another. 

So  I  hope  that  all  Senators  would,  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  Senate  and 
our  representative  form  of  democracy 
and  in  getting  the  work  done,  enable 
us  to  come  to 'grips  with  this  legisla- 
tion and  Invoke  cloture. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  I 
said  I  will  never  vote  for  cloture— 
never.  It  does  not  pay  to  say  "never." 

Then  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that: 
Why  do  I  hold  on  to  this?  Why  do  I 
say  I  will  never  vote  for  cloture?  What 
is  in  that?  Suppose  there  is  a  very  im- 
portant piece  of  legi^atlon  that  comes 
to  this  Senate?  Perhaps  I  do  not  agree 
with  it.  Why  not  let  the  Senate  work 
lUwlU? 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  I  would  not 
always  oppose  cloture.  I  have  voted  for 
cloture  in  times  past  on  issues  that  I 
was  very  much  opposed  to.  I  have 
called  up  issues  in  the  Senate  that  I 
was  very  much  opposed  to.  I  am  not 
saying  that  there  will  not  be  an  issue 
In  the  future  that  I  will  not  call  up.  I 
am  not  saying  that.  But  I  am  saying 
that  there  will  be  very,  very  few  occa- 
sions when  I  wlU  stubbornly  resist 
anything  and  say.  "I  will  never,  never 
vote  for  cloture."  That  is  a  Senator's 
riii^t.  Any  Senator  that  wants  to  do 
that,  that  is  his  right. 

But  at  least  I  hope  we  will  consider 
trying  to  come  together  on  this  legisla- 
tion. This  legislation  can  be  improved. 
We  have  not  found  the  best  approach 
yet.  Sively  there  Is  an  approach. 
There  must  be  a  way  to  limit  cam- 
paign spending  and  resolve  the  other 
attendant  problems  that  some  of  us 
are  having  with  it.  It  seems  to  me.  if 
we  put  our  best  heads  together,  that 
we  can  come  out  with  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  will  put  a  limitation  on 
q>endlng  and  we  wHl  get  this  matter 
behind  us.  That  is  what  I  am  asking 
for. 

I  hope  we  can  get  bipartisan  support 
and  find  a  way.  We  have  found  a  way 
on  other  difficult  Issues  from  time  to 
time  that  have  come  up.  They  have 
been  hard  to  deal  with,  but  we  have 
found  ways  to  do  it. 

I  dose  by  asking  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  if  he  might  give  the 
majority  leader  consent  to  take  up  at 
some  point,  after  consultation  with 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader, 
the  defense  authorisation  bill  so  that 
at  some  point  down  the  road  we  can 
take  up  that  bill  and  debate  it.  Be- 
cause this  f  mp*<g«  financing  reform 
bUl  Is  not  going  to  be  before  the 
Senate  always.  One  way  or  the  other, 
it  is  going  to  leave  and  there  will  oome 


a  point  when  we  will  be  ready  to  do  de- 
fense. 

I  wonder  if.  at  a  time  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  R^ublican  leader,  we 
could  get  up  the  defense  bill  without  a 
filibuster. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  TtBpaaA  to  the 
majority  leader  that  I  think  it  was  yes- 
terds^  afternoon  or  this  morning  that 
the  Republicans  on  that  committee 
were  meeting  at  the  request  of  Sena- 
tor WABma.  He  was  to  give  me  a 
report  and  he  has  not  done  that  yet. 
As  soon  as  I  have  information.  I  will 
be  happy  to  discuss  it  further. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Very  welL 

Does  the  leader  think  we  might  be 
able  to  do  that  today? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  not  certain.  I  know 
there  are  some  on  the  committee  who 
do  not  yet  want  to  proceed  to  that. 
But  I  will  know  as  soon  as  I  hear  from 
Senator  WABjna. 

Mr.  BTRD.  All  right;  fine. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  do  have,  of  course, 
permission  to  go  to  the  trade  bill  at 
any  time. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Tea.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  that.  And 
I  may  go  to  the  bill  that  came  out  of 
Finance  or  I  may  still  put  the  <nnnlbus 
blU  together  and  move  to  take  that  up. 
But  if  I  could  I  would  also  like  to  have 
consent  to  go  to  defense,  because  we 
may  want  to  double-track  that  at  some 
point 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITT  LEADER 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  9  AJ^  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour 
of  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  That 
will  get  the  cloture  vote  out  of  the  way 
early.     

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President  after  the 
cloture  vote  today.  I  am  of  the  mind  to 
put  the  Senate  out  so  that  Senators  on 
both  sides  can  talk  and  possibly  woi^ 
together  on  hopefully  a  substitute  or  a 
different  amendment  that  might  get 
bipartisan  support.  It  would  be  my 
plan  to  put  the  Senate  out  fairly  early 
if  the  Republican  leader  has  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President  if  the 
majority  leader  will  yield.  I  happened 
to  be  at  Senator  Wabhbi's  office  and  I 
can  give  a  report  I  do  not  want  to  pre- 
empt the  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Very  weU.  I  will  be 
happy  to  hear  what  the  Senator  has  to 
say.  but  I  have  overused  my  time  at 
this  point  and  I  think  I  should  give 
the  Republican  leader  a  chance  to 
have  the  floor. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Republican  leader  is  recog- 
nised. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCING  REFORM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  I  wOl  just 
comment  generally  on  this  so-called 
fi»iirip>igr>  reform  which  we  do  not  be- 
lieve is  pending.  We  think  it  is  smne- 
thing  else.  It  is  a  llmita^iitn  on  partld- 
patlon  which  we  believe  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  whole  process. 

But  notwithstanding  that  there 
certainly  is  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
Members  on  both  sides.  I  would  trust 
to  work  out  some  comiMtMnise  if  we 
can.  But  there  is  the  fundamental  dif- 
ference in  positions  and.  In  those  rare 
cases  when  it  Is  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence, then  I  think  cloture  may  be  a 
protection  for.  in  this  case,  a  bare  mi- 
nority. I  mean,  we  are  almost  a  majori- 
ty for  those  who  do  not  want  taxpay- 
ers to  start  pajrlng  for  our  fampalgrw 

But  we  did  have  a  meeting  this 
morning,  as  I  indicated  to  the  majority 
leader  we  would  have.  I  have  met  with 
the  prlndiMl  players  on  this  side. 
They  have  expressed,  again,  a  willing- 
ness to  sit  down  with  the  principal 
players  on  the  other  side. 

When  we  reach  that  point  where  we 
are  talking  to  each  other.  I  am  talking 
to  my  group  and  you  are  talking  to 
your  group,  we  do  not  get  much  move- 
ment. Maybe  if  they  are  all  together— 
and  there  are  only  four  on  our  side; 
that  would  be  Senators  Sxsvnra. 
BoscHWiTZ,  McCoHHKLL.  and  Pack- 
wood.  I  think  they  are  prepared  at 
any  time  the  majority  leader  gives  us 
an  indication  that  he  would  like  to 
talk  with  us.  So  we  are  happy  to  do 
that 

I  would  also  indicate  that  we  certain- 
ly want  to  move  the  program.  When 
we  do  move  to  the  trade  bill,  there  will 
be  an  effort  on  this  side,  as  far  as  I 
know,  to  expedite  that  as  quickly  as 
we  can.  It  is  very  complicated,  very 
controversial.  It  is  not  a  partisan  dlf- 
f  ereiK%  in  many  of  these  cases,  but  de- 
pending on  where  we  come  f  nun.  geog- 
raphy or  whatever. 

But  I  certainly  want  to  cooperate 
with  the  majority  leader,  because  that 
Is  important  legislation  that  should  be 
passed.  There  are.  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, maybe  differences  of  views, 
but  they  wiU  not  fall  on  party  lines.  I 
do  not  believe,  in  most  cases. 

On  DOD,  I  will  meet  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  and  others  and  report  bade  to 
the  majority  leader. 


DEATH  OF  A  CHAMPION:  DICK 
HOWSER.  1936-1987 

Idr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  with  the 
death    yesterday   of   former   Kansas 
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I«f04 

city  Ro]ral«  ICaaMer  DIek  Howmt, 
Um  90(ts  world  hM  lort  •  flnt-eluB 
rhamiiiop. 

Dick's  ooungWMM  jTMrkuic  battle 
•talngt  oanoer  inapired  the  Nation. 
JMft  M  he  f  aead  tough  tlmee  on  the 
bMeball  dtomood.  Dick  Howmt  dldnt 
ban  out  when  Uf  e  toawd  a  high  hard 
one  his  way.  He  aooeitted  the  ehal- 
lence  head  on.  with  daa  and  unfor- 
gettable dignity. 

liany  of  us  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Dick  Howaer.  I  recall  a  Tlalt 
to  Ckpttol  HDl  the  Royals  made  In 
IMl.  Always  the  gentleman.  It  was 
clear  from  our  first  meeting  that  this 
was  a  man  who  had  both  feet  on  the 
ground.  He  was  a  manager  who  put  a 
high  price  on  winning;  but  an  even 
higher  premium  on  friendship,  loyal- 
ty, and  hummty. 

Of  eouise.  we  remonber  well  the  tri- 
umphant return  Dick  made  to  Wash- 
ington In  19W  as  manager  of  the  world 
champion  Kansas  City  Royals.  I  had 
the  honor,  along  with  my  colleague. 
Senator  KAasoAUM.  of  hosting  a  re- 
oeptton  for  the  team:  and  wioe  again— 
with  his  courtesy,  good  humor,  and 
grace— Dick  Howser  demonstrated 
why  he  was  held  In  such  high  regard 
by  the  basebaU  world. 

In  fact,  the  way  the  Royals  became 
^hinptoiMi  was  a  reflecUon  of  the 
gutsy  determination  of  their  leader. 
They  were  down  three  games  to  one  in 
both  the  American  League  playoffs 
and  the  World  Series,  but  they 
■tormed  back  In  each  series  to  owa- 
plete  the  most  dramatic  comeback  In 
basebaU  history. 

The  critics  had  had  a  field  day 
■eoond  guessing  Dick  Howaer  when 
the  team  was  down.  And  they  repeated 
the  dlche  that  he  "couldn't  win  the 
big  one."  Well.  Dick  Howser  blew  the 
critics  away.  He  never  rattled,  and  he 
never  gave  up. 

But  In  the  afterglow  of  rictory.  Dick 
dldnt  i^oat.  And  he  never  fired  back 
at  the  critics,  even  though  he  had 
plenty  of  anununltlon.  He  Just  won— 
and  left  it  at  that.  At  our  reception,  he 
■tayed  out  of  the  Umellght.  happy  to 
let  the  players  soak  up  the  spotlight. 
That  was  Dtek's  way.  It's  spelled 
"C-L-A-8«'*-Classi 

I  know  my  Senate  colleagues  Join  me 
In  wrrv^^'^t  our  condolences  to  the 
Howser  family.  We  wUl  always  remem- 
ber his  courage.  And  we  will  always  re- 
member him  as  a  winner. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rboobd 
three  newspaper  articles  concerning 
Dick  Howser. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aril- 
eles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBB,  as  follows: 

WnnmK  It  All  Won  Kavsas  Crrr's  Hbakt 
(By  Jonsthan  Rand) 
It   la   powerful   teirttmony   to   the   tkkie 
nature  of  sports  and  lUe  that  In  Just  two 
y«an.  KaiMas  City  doubted,  honored  and 
than  nMwmed  Dlcfc  Bowser. 
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the   Royal's 

in   the   IMl   seaaoo  until 

■ummer.  was  such  an  understatad  man.  few 
Kansas  Cltlans  had  a  f  asl  tor  him.  As  a 
manacer.  h«  was  too  laid-back  for  the  tastes 
of  those  who  firmiMf^r*^  that  he  was  not 
enouch  of  a  strateclst  or  umpire  baiter  to 
manage  sooeass'niw. 

That  was  before  IMS  and  oomebacks  by 
the  Royals  In  the  American  League  playoffs 
and  Worid  Sertea.  both  of  which  saw  the 
Royala,  almost  Incredibly,  omcome  deficits 
of  three  games  to  ooe.  Only  then  did  many 
appreelate  Bowser's  strengths:  the  steady 
hand  he  gave  hk  team.  Immunity  to  panic 
and  an  e«er-poalttve  outlook  that  seemed  to 
Infect  ereryone  around  him. 

Only  an  Incurable  diseasr  oould  have 
struck  down  Bowser,  because  were  there  a 
way  to  beat  It.  he  certainly  would  have 
found  It 

It  seems  cruel  that  the  peak  of  Bowser's 
maMfiwf  career  was  followed  so  soon  by  his 
ntnsss  and  dsath  Wednesday  afternoon  at 
St.  Luke's  Bospttal  at  age  61.  After  manag- 
ing the  American  League  team  that  won  the 
ISSS  AU-8tar  Game,  he  was  dlagnnaert  as 
having  a  brain  tumor— found  to  be  malig- 
nant—that three  operations  oould  not  cure. 
By  the  time  Bowser  died,  he  finally  was 
understood  as  a  manager.  He  believed  that 
you  put  good  athletes  on  the  field  and  let 
them,  not  the  manager,  dominate  a  game. 
Bowser  was  a  "handa-off  manager  who 
loathed  overmanaglng.  To  him.  one  of  a 
manager's  Important  Jobs  was  to  maintain  a 
potonrt,  businesslike  clubhouse,  win  or  lose, 
and  he  believed  be  oould  not  keep  a  firm 
grip  on  his  players  unless  he  made  It  clear 
to  them  that  he  had  a  firm  grip  on  himself. 
Howaer  had  a  tremendous  reservoir  of 
Inner  strength  that  was  easy  to  underesti- 
mate because  outwardly  he  rarely  seemed 
confrontational.  But  the  way  he  carried 
himself  suggested  that  It  would  be  imwlse  to 
mistake  his  «^i»»«n«M  for  meekness. 

Although  Bowser  finally  became  appreci- 
ated as  a  manager  In  Kantnf  City,  he  still 
was  little-known  to  the  pubUc  as  a  person. 
When  soBseone  dies,  there  la  an  understand- 
able tendency  to  portray  him  as  something 
he  was  not.  But  that  U  not  necessary  with 
Bowser  because  there  la  so  much  to  respect 
in  what  he  was. 

Howser  never  seemed  seduced  by  the 
glamour  and  celebrity  of  managing.  His  ego 
seldom  surfaced,  and  you  never  saw  him  blg- 
tlmlng  anybody.  He  appreciated  everybody's 
need  to  perform  a  job.  whether  It  be  a  club- 
house attendant,  groundskeeper.  ticket 
taker  or  reporter.  In  many  srays.  he  never 
ceased  being  the  scrappy  shortstop  of  his 
playing  days  who  had  to  hustle  for  every- 
thing he  aooompllahed.  taking  nothing  and 
nobody  for  granted. 

Howaer  did  not  try  to  make  a  strong  Ini- 
tial impression  on  people,  but  familiarity 
with  him  bred  respect  and  af  fecUon.  To  visit 
his  office  before  a  game  was  to  be  made  to 
feel  welcome.  Hla  personality  was  stable  and 
genuine.  What  you  saw,  you  got.  day  after 
day.  Be  rarely  exploded  or  tried  to  keep 
people  off-balanoe.  Steadiness  and  dignity 
were  among  his  strengths. 

His  strength,  sapped  as  It  wss.  kept  surfac- 
ing until  Bowser  became  too  weak  to  go  out 
in  public.  Be  bounced  back  from  his  second 
aurgery  and  announced  that  he  would  try  to 
manage  in  1M7.  and  then  gave  spring  train- 
ing a  brief  fling  untU  It  became  painfully 
clear  to  him  he  was  too  weak  to  continue. 
Although  he  Initially  planned  to  stay  home 
opening  day,  the  old  competitive  Juices 
ttartn!  flowing,  and  be  could  not  resist  a 


visit  to  Royals  Stadium,  making  one  last 
wave  as  fans  and  players  from  the  Royals 
and  Chloago  White  Sox  rose  to  their  feet  In 
heartfrit  applause. 

It  Is  a  shame  to  see  any  good  talented 
person  struck  down  In  his  or  her  prime.  It  Is 
at  least  of  smaU  consolation  that  before 
cancer  consumed  him.  Bowser.  In  the  fall  of 
19SB.  took  his  rightful  place  at  the  top  of 
his  iiiiifssslnn.  and  for  that,  this  city  will 
not  soon  forget  him. 

Basball's  No.  1  Battlbi  Tors  or  Class 
(By  Ken  Picking) 

KamAS  Crrr,  Mo.— Oeorge  Brett  thou^t 
he  loved  basebaU  until  he  learned  how  pas- 
sionately Dick  Howser  loved  baaebalL 

"If  someone  told  me.  'George,  you  are  a 
very  sick  man;  you  have  maybe  a  year  to 
live.'  I'd  want  to  do  things  I've  never  done 
before."  said  the  Kansas  City  Royals'  11- 
tlmeAU-Star. 

"That  shows  you  how  much  Dick  loved 
this  game  and  this  team.  Baaeball  was  his 
life  and  from  the  moment  he  knew  he  had 
cancer,  his  goal  was  to  beat  It  and  get  back 
to  baseball.  That  was  the  drive  that  made 
him  fight  cancer  and  never  give  In  to  It." 

Bowser's  courageous  battle  ended 
Wednesday  when  the  former  Royals  msnag- 
er  died  at  St  Luke's  BospltaL  It  was  almost 
11  months  from  the  day  the  tumor  was  diag- 
nosed. 

As  prepared  as  the  Royals  thought  they 
were  for  what  seemed  Mke  Howaer'a  Inevita- 
ble passing,  the  news  still  hit  hard  Wednes- 
day afternoon.  Losing  14  of  their  last  19 
gamea  no  longer  seemed  distressing. 

They  remembered  Bowser's  words  when 
he  resigned  Feb.  23  In  Port  Myers.  Fla.. 
after  coming  back  to  manage  the  start  of 
spring  training:  "Do  the  best  you  can.  Dont 
fret" 

Dick  Howser.  51,  never  fretted  for  himself. 

"It  Is  not  often  a  person  oomea  along  in 
your  life  and  shows  you  the  frlendahlp  and 
caring  Dick  ahowed  me."  said  Royala  trainer 
Mickey  Cobb,  who  waa  cloaely  involved  In 
Bowser's  treatment  "This  la  a  great  person- 
al loss.  I  thought  I  was  ready  for  it,  but  I 
guess  I  wasn't  after  all." 

After  38  years  In  professional  baseball, 
playing  In  »•*"—  City,  Cleveland  and  New 
York,  managlrg  In  New  York  and  Kansas 
City.  Bowser  touched  many  Uvea  and  left 
many  memorlea. 

"Dick  Uught  me  how  to  battle."  aald  In- 
fielder  Buddy  Biancalana.  an  overachlever 
In  whom  Bowser  saw  some  of  himself  ss  a 
player.  "He  always  had  the  right  type  of  at- 
titude. He  thought  all  along  he  could  beat  It 
(cancer)." 

Royals  equipment  manager  Al  Zych  was 
with  the  Kansas  City  A's  when  Bowser 
came  up  as  a  player. 

"We'd  ahrays  think  back  to  the  old  days 
and  the  old  guys:  Jerry  Lumpe.  Oino  Clmoli. 
Norm  Slebem. "  said  Zych.  "He  was  the  type 
of  guy  you  could  almrays  be  comfortable 
with  no  matter  where  you  were  or  who  you 
were  with." 

Bowser's  determlnaUon  and  optimistic 
nature  characterised  his  baseball  life.  "'Dick 
loved  to  meet  the  challenge.  He  was  the 
epitome  of  a  leader  and  competitor,"  said 
Royals  President  Joe  Burke. 

At  Florida  State  University.  Bowser 
became  a  two-time  All-Amerlcan  shortstop 
In  1957-58:  the  first  consensus  All-Amerlcan 
In  FSU  history.  A  rlsssmste  of  actor  Burt 
Reynolds  from  Junior  high  through  college. 
Bowser  Is  a  member  of  the  Florida  Sports 
Hall  of  Fame  and  he  holds  the  distinction  of 


having  been  honored  as  both  the  state's 
amateur  athlete  of  the  year  (1968)  and  pro- 
fiaslrmsl  athlete  of  the  year  (1961). 

ReynoldB  said  Wednesdajr  "Dick  Howser 
has  been  my  friend  since  the  Tth  grade.  Be 
was  always  a  gentleman  and  had  a  tremen- 
dous heart  m  remember  him  as  not  (mly 
one  of  the  best  athletea  I  ever  knew,  but 
also  one  of  my  very  best  friends." 

After  an  outstanding  minor  league  career 
(1968-19M).  Bowser,  only  6-9  and  145 
pounds,  made  the  American  League  AD-8tar 
team  and  was  named  Rookie  of  the  Tear  in 
19S1  with  the  Kansas  City  A's.  Be  hit  .280 
and  struck  out  only  S8  times  in  611  at-bats. 
the  lowest  ratio  In  the  league. 

Howser.  known  for  his  hustle  and  Intelli- 
gence. i>Iayed  eight  seasons  In  the  major 
leaguea.  wn««»p«»nf  a  .248  average  with  106 
stolen  bases. 

After  10  years  as  Yankees  third  base 
coach.  Howser  stepped  in  as  interim  manag- 
er for  one  game  in  1978  after  Billy  Martin 
resigned  and  before  Bob  Lemon  was  hired. 
Howser  spent  1979  as  FBITs  basebaU  ooach 
before  Yankees  owner  Oeorge  Steinbrenner 
hired  him  as  manager  for  1980  to  succeed 
Martin. 

Howser  managed  the  Yankeea.  Including 
Reggie  Jackson.  Ooose  Oossage.  Gralg  Net- 
tles and  Lou  Plniella,  to  baseball's  best 
record  (103-59).  Howser  became  the  fourth 
manager   to   win    100   games   in   his   first 


Plniella  said  Wednesday:  "I  was  very  sad- 
dened to  learn  about  Dick's  death.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  a  close  personal  friend,  he 
taught  me  a  great  deal  about  the  game  of 
haafhall  Some  of  the  things  I  learned  from 
him  have  helped  me  develop  my  managerial 
style,  and  I  am  grateful  for  all  that  he  did 
for  me.  First  as  teammates  with  the  Yan- 
keea. and  then  when  we  were  In  opposite 
dugouts. 

"More  Important  though.  Dick  showed 
me  what  It  meant  to  be  a  professional.  He 
was  a  man  of  dignity  and  character  who  was 
respected  by  all  who  came  to  know  him." 

After  the  Royals  swept  Bowser's  Yankeea 
to  win  the  AL  pennant  Bowser  resigned 
when  he  had  differences  with  Steinbrenner. 

Steinbrenner  said  Wednesday: 

"There  Is  a  misconception  that  Dick  and  I 
weren't  close  friends.  I  considered  him  a 
close  friend  snd  I  think  he  considered  me 
the  same  way  all  the  way  to  the  very  end.  I 
think  I  knew  Dick  Howser  pretty  well.  He 
was  a  battler.  He  was  deceiving  'cause  he 
looked  like  a  college  freshman  who  should 
be  wearing  a  beanie.  He  was  a  good  looking 
kid.  He  was  a  battler  on  the  field  as  a 
player,  a  battler  as  a  mansger  and  he  bat- 
tled cancer  right  to  the  end  Just  ss  you 
knew  he  would.  He  was  a  class  act" 

Burke  and  the  Royals  acted  quickly.  After 
firing  Jim  Prey,  Howser  was  hired  before 
the  1981  season  was  completed.  In  5Vi  sea- 
sons. Bowser's  teams  never  finished  lower 
than  second  before  the  strife-stricken  1988 


Bowser's  1985  team— led  by  BreU  and 
pitcher  Bret  Saberhagen— distinguished 
itself  with  one  of  baseball's  greatest  oome- 
backs when  It  overcame  three-games-to-one 
defldU  to  Toronto,  in  the  AL  playoffs,  and 
rmasstatf  rival  St.  Louis  to  bring  the 
Royals  their  first  World  Series  champion- 
ship. 

"Dick  was  criticised  heavily,  even  second- 
guessed  by  some  of  his  players,  in  the  (1966) 
playoffs  and  World  Seriea."  said  Brett  "He 
did  not  manage  by  the  book;  he  managed  by 
Dick's  book.  Be  was  true  to  his  beliefs  and 
experience  and  he  was  not  afraid  to  be  criti- 
cized." 


Howaer  preferred  to  take  the  beat  and 
share  the  glory.  Be  would  seem  almost  em- 
barrassed by  his  success. 

"Dick  knew  the  players  were  No.  1  snd  be 
tried  to  give  them  what  they  needed  to  do 
their  Job."  said  Reggie  Jadcson.  "I  remem- 
ber he'd  tell  me.  "Dont  take  any  chaneea.  I 
want  that  Shillelagh  (Jackson's  bat)  in  the 
lineup  every  day.'  He  always  was  thinking 
long-term,  not  short-term." 

Billy  Gardner.  Bowser's  successor  with 
the  Royals,  said  from  the  day  he  look,  over 
that  he  would  step  aside  If  Howser  was  able 
to  return. 

"You  hate  to  see  a  guy  who  did  every- 
thing—rookie of  the  year,  allstar  games,  di- 
vision championships,  world  champion- 
ship—and he  didn't  really  live  long  enough 
to  enjoy  his  accomplishments." 

Dick  Howssb  Dm  at  51:  Ex-MAHA4»a  or 

ROTALS 

(By  Robert  McG.  Thomas  Jr.) 

Dick  Bowser,  the  soft-spoken  former 
"•-"—  City  manager  who  in  1985  led  the 
Royals  to  their  only  World  Series  champi- 
onship after  one  of  the  most  dramatic  come- 
backs in  major-league  history,  died  yester- 
day at  St.  Luke's  Bospital  in  Kansas  C^lty. 
Mo.  Bowser,  a  former  Yankee  player,  coach 
and  manager,  was  51  years  old  and  had  been 
>««*"«"g  brain  cancer  for  almost  a  year. 

He  entered  the  hospital  June  3  after  a 
series  of  three  operations  supplonented  by 
experimental  therapy  f  aOed  to  curb  the  can- 
cerous tumor  that  had  been  diagnosed 
during  the  AU-Star  Game  break  In  July 
1988,  when  he  managed  the  American 
League  team. 

Howser.  who  underwent  surgery  that 
month,  had  another  operation  last  Decem- 
ber and  also  underwent  experimental  treat- 
ment in  which  cancer-ldlling  cells  were  in- 
jected into  the  affected  area.  He  attempted 
a  comeback  as  the  Royals'  manager  In  Feb- 
ruary, but  after  only  one  day  of  spring- 
training  workouts  he  stepped  down. 

"I've  been  pushing  and  pushing  since  the 
first  operation  in  Kansas  City  and  the 
second  operation  in  Los  Angeles."  he  said  at 
the  time.  "I  couldn't  do  it" 

He  had  a  third  operaticm  the  next  month, 
but  his  condition  continued  to  worsen,  and 
by  early  this  month  he  was  so  weak  he  had 
to  return  to  the  hospital. 

"No  matter  how  you  prepare  for  this  day. 
when  it  actually  happ«ss.  It's  a  shock."  said 
George  Brett  the  Royals'  third  baseman. 
"You  Just  hate  to  see  him  go.  He's  going  to 
be  missed." 

"This  is  a  sad  day  for  baseball,"  Peter  Ue- 
berroth, the  commissioner  of  basebaU,  said. 
"Dick  Howser  was  one  of  the  great  men  of 
our  game." 

Oeorge  Steinbrenner.  the  principal  owner 
of  the  Yankees,  said  in  a  sUtement:  "Dick 
Howser  was  one  of  the  supreme  battlers  I 
knew  In  sports.  He  was  a  man  of  pride  and 
integrity,  and  he  battled  cancer  with  the 
same  fervor  he  battled  the  opposition,  with 
an  aggressive  spirit  he  exemplified  both  ss  a 
player  and  as  a  manager." 

In  a  major-league  career  that  spanned  25 
years.  Bowser,  who  broke  into  the  big 
leagues  In  1961  ss  a  shortstop  with  the  Ath- 
letics, then  the  Kansas  C:ity  franchise,  and 
later  played  with  the  Cleveland  Indians  and 
the  Yankees,  iron  acclaim  both  as  a  player 
and  coach,  but  it  was  as  a  manager  that  he 
excelled.  In  Ave  and  a  half  seasons. 
Bowser's  teams  never  finished  lower  than 
second  place. 

As  a  player,  he  was  chosen  as  the  Ameri- 
can League's  Rookie  of  the  Year  after  bat- 
ting .280  and  striking  out  only  38  times  in 


158  games.  With  the  Indians  In  1984.  be  tied 
an  American  League  record  by  playing  all 
182  games  at  shortstop.  After  completing 
his  eight-year  playing  career  with  New  Yock 
in  1988,  he  spent  10  seasons  as  a  Yankee 
coach. 

After  coaching  at  Florida  State  for  a  year, 
he  took  over  as  the  Yankee  manager  in  1980 
and  led  the  team  to  the  American  League 
Eastern  Division  championship.  complUng 
103  victories  and  becoming  only  the  fourth 
manager  in  major-league  history  to  win 
more  than  100  games  in  his  first  season. 

His  most  impressive  achievetnent  howev- 
er, came  two  years  ago  when  he  took  a  team 
that  had  not  been  regarded  as  a  serious  coor 
tender  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  to  the 
American  League's  Western  Division  cham- 
pionship and  then  to  dramatic  seventh- 
game  victories  over  the  TortHito  Blue  Jays 
in  the  American  League  Championship 
series  and  over  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  in 
the  World  Series.  In  both  cases,  the  Royals 
came  back  after  being  down  by  three  games 
to  one. 

For  Howser.  the  team's  postseason  success 
was  especially  sweet.  UntU  the  Royals  beat 
the  Blue  Jays  in  the  third  game  of  the 
championship  series,  teams  managed  by 
Bowser  had  lost  aU  11  of  their  playoff 
games. 

After  the  Royals  had  lost  the  second  game 
of  the  1985  playoffs  to  Toronto.  Bowser  was 
asked  about  his  inability  to  end  his  streak. 
"IfU  c(Hne  eventually."  he  said.  "I  have  to 
face  up  to  it  but  IfU  come. 


SLUMP  COS 


IIOI 


The  foUowing  day.  It  did  come  as  the 
Royals  beat  the  Blue  Jays.  6-5.  Brett  who 
starred  in  the  game,  caught  a  foul  popup  for 
the  final  out  and  gave  the  baU  to  Howser. 

"He  imbedded  it  in  my  chest,"  the  happy 
and  reUeved  manager  said.  "You  should 
have  seen  the  look  on  his  face.  He  dldnt 
give  me  a  chance  not  to  accept  it" 

Howser,  who  was  bom  in  Miami  on  May 
14.  1936,  laid  the  groundwork  for  his  profes- 
sional career  as  a  star  shortstop  at  norida 
State,  where  he  was  twice  an  all-America  se- 
lection snd  set  a  school  record  with  a  .422 
batting  average  as  a  sophomore  in  1956. 
Last  April,  the  school's  basebaU  stadlimi 
was  renamed  in  his  honw. 

KKPLACKD  KASnH  AS  MAHAGB 

Ee  played  three  seasons  in  the  minors 
before  Joining  the  Athletics.  Howser,  who 
was  traded  to  the  Indians  during  the  1963 
season  and  then  sold  to  the  Yankees  before 
the  1967  season,  never  matched  the  batting 
record  he  had  made  as  a  rookie  and  finished 
his  career  in  1968  with  a  .248  career  average. 

During  his  decade  as  a  Yankee  coach. 
Howser  handled  the  duties  at  third  base  and 
managed  winter-league  teams.  He  left  the 
Yankees  after  the  1978  season  and  qjent  a 
year  coaching  at  Florida  State,  then  was  se- 
lected by  Steinbrenner  to  replace  BlUy 
Martin  for  the  1980  season. 

Under  Howser.  the  Yankees  buUt  a  strong 
lead,  but  slumped  in  August.  Steinbrenner 
began  criticizing  his  manager  and  his  play- 
ers almost  daUy.  Howser,  known  for  his  pa- 
tience, shrugged  It  off  but  didn't  always 
ignore  it. 

After  the  Yankees  lost  three  games  of  a 
five-game  series  to  the  Baltimore  Orioles  in 
August,  Steinbrenner  remarked  that  the 
Baltimore  manager.  Earl  Weaver,  "is  a 
genius:  our  guy  is  a  rookie."  The  Yankees 
then  went  to  Seattle,  where  they  beat  the 
Mariners  and  their  rookie  manager.  Maury 
Wills.  After  the  game.  Bowser  said.  "I  Just 
want  to  say  I  might  l>e  in  line  to  be  rookie 
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Um    mm    TukMB    M    Um 
wtth  li»  »»oUrt»  UM7  loA  Um 
to  KMMM  Ctty.  ud 


itoaflntHriBM  flntabtai 

ta  Um  MeoBd  batf  of  Um  IMl 

Tte  eMb  flnlrtnil  aMOBd  in  IMS  uid 

J In  1M4  and  M»in  In  IMS 

\  ha  and  th^ltoyli  ««•  Anally  able  to 

WIMB  te  waa  foivad  to  atap  atfde  laat 
JOly.  BOfVMr  «M  datamlnad  to  nnana  hla 

Bowaar  tha  attott.  at  laaai.  aaamed  worth- 


He  li  aorvlTed  by  hla  wife.  Ifaaejr.  and 
twin  daustatan.  Jan  and  JOL 


TOl»-ftWni 


K.C. 


(By  Kan  Pleklnc) 
CRT.  Mo.— Oaocse  Brett  hit  bia 
B  ataioa  openliw  day  to  break  a 
»-•  tta  aad  Um  Kanaaa  City  Royala  ended  a 
fonr^na  loaliw  atraak  by  beatti«  the  Oak- 
land  AthleUea  10-«. 

AltlwiMh  be  waa  rouglMd  up.  Bret  Saber- 
baaen  took  f— »-»««  after  Brett'a  boaae 
ran  In  tiM  fifth  to  win  hla  naator  laacue- 
hlch  laUi  gaaa.  He  retired  14  of  the  laat  16 
batten  for  hla  etghth  complete  gaaae. 

Bratt.  who  mtaaed  4S  laimm  wtth  rfb  and 
knee  taUnilea,  hoBMced  deep  Into  the  right- 
field  bullpen  off  Athletlra  atarter  Dave 
atawait  <T-7).  R  waa  Bratt'a  eeoond  three- 
bit  laaM. 

flabefhacan  loat  a  ft-3  lead  In  the  fifth 
when  be  gave  up  Mike  Dayia'  17th  home 
run.  In  the  aizth.  Bo  Jackaon— who  had 
itnxk  out  twtoe.  If  oa.  TS  and  TV  of  the 
aaaaoB— hit  hte  teaat-hlch  14th  boote  run. 
PIneh-bltter  Hal  MeHae'a  alncle  aoored  Seve 


1  dldnt  think  about  Dick  (Howaer)  when 
I  bit  the  hoBM  run.  but  I  did  when  I  got 
back  to  the  dugout."  Brett  mM.  "I  wtah  be 
would  have  been  here  to  aee  It.  I've  been 
atnwgUng  at  the  plate,  but  thinga  are  begln- 
niiw  to  ooeae  together  for  me." 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 

It,  \1%T.  ALBXAaSBl  BAMILTOa  PBOToaaa 

lir.  DOUB.  Mr.  Prasldent.  Alexander 
Hamntiwi  at  5  feet  1 1nehci.  was  one  of 
the  towering  flgurea  of  thla  Natton'a 
early  history.  Two  Hundred  yean  ico 
today,  on  June  18.  1787.  the  S2-year- 
old  HamatoQ.  a  New  York  delegate  to 
the  CaosUtutloaal  C<mvenUon.  un- 
veiled his  own  plan  for  the  Constitu- 


tlan.  In  a  lancthy  address  durtnc 
of  the  seasoo's  hottest  days,  he  pro- 
poaed  a  stnieture  in  which  the  Presi- 
dsnt  and  Senators  would  be  elected  for 
life  terms. 

That  would  take  care  of  the  cam- 
paJtn  nn^M^m  probtem.  oome  to 
think  of  it 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  wish  he  were  here. 

Mr.  DOUE.  House  Members  would 
serve  8-year  tenns. 

Foeustnc  on  the  proposed  Senate. 
Han"**"*  set  as  his  model  the  British 
House  of  Lords.  He  said: 

To  the  proper  adluetment  of  the  power  of 
guweraoMPt  betwewn  the  few  and  the  many, 
the  Brttlah  owe  the  escaUenne  of  thdr  oon- 
atttutkai.  Their  Houae  of  Lorda  ia  a  moat 
noUe  intttutton.  Havtog  nothing  to  hope 
for  by  a  change,  and  a  auffldent  tattereat. 
tiaraiMe  of  thetr  property,  tai  bctag  faithful 
to  the  nufi-**'  Inlereat.  they  form  a  perm*- 
MBt  barrier  agalnat  every  pemieloue  tamo- 
vattoo.  wtaethar  attempted  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown  or  the  Coaunooa. 

He  continued: 

Mo  temporary  Senate  would  have  ftrmneea 
enough  to  answer  the  purpoee. 

wamntrtn  beUevcd  that  a  7-year  term 
tot  Senators,  the  one  then  under  con- 
gideration.  would  not  likely  "induce 
the  sacrifices  of  private  affairs  which 
an  acceptance  of  public  trust  would  re- 
quire, so  as  to  ensure  the  services  of 
the  best  dtlwns." 

Of  HamHton's  speech,  a  Connecticut 
delecate  observed: 

A  gentleman  from  New  York,  with  bold- 
neaa  and  deelakm  propoaed  a  ayatem  totally 
dlffennt  from  both/the  prdtanlnary  drafU/ 
and  though  he  haa  been  pralaed  by  every- 
body, be  baa  been  aupported  by  none. 

FOr  the  rest  of  his  life.  Hamilton 
paid  a  mice  for  this  speech.  His  en- 
emies, of  whom  there  were  many, 
called  him  a  "monarchist."  He  coun- 
tered that  his  remarks  had  been  made 
"without  due  reflection."  Several  days 
after  Hamilton's  notable  remarits,  the 
Convention  settled  on  a  ft-year  term 
for  Senators. 


MORNINO  BUSINESS 

THE  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Under  the  prevloua  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  morning  business,  for 
not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  1 
pm  ,  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each. 


SON  OP  STAR  WARS?  NO  WAY 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
moat  serioiM  military  analysts  in  this 
administration  and  outside  it  reallK 
that  the  Prealdent'a  dream  for  star 
wars  wHl  never  become  a  reality. 

The  United  States  wiU  never  be  able 
to  buUd  a  leak-proof  astrodome  ahield 
to  render  nuclear  weapons  impotent 
and  obsolete. 


If  we  should  ever  become  engaged  in 
a  nuclear  war,  well  never  be  able  to 
escape  its  devastation. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  in  its  report  oa  the 
defeiMe  authortaation  bill,  concluded 
that  it  was  unrealistic  to  try  to  erect 
comprehensive  ballistic  missile  de- 
fenses, and  I  think  it's  safe  to  say  that 
the  coinmittee's  conclusion  represents 
the  prevailing  view  in  the  Congress. 

In  other  words,  star  wars  simply 
wont  work  as  the  President  envisions 
it. 

For  that  reason,  some  people  are 
pushing  *  more  limited  version  of  star 
wars— or  "son  of  star  wars." 

It's  called  the  "point  defense." 
These  are  ballistic  missile  defenses 
that  would  protect  only  our  land-based 
ICBM's  and  our  command  and  control 
centers.. 

Here's  the  argument  hard  point  de- 
fense enthusiasts  make. 

United  States  land-based  mlssUes  are 
Increasingly  more  vulnerable  to  being 
wiped  out  by  a  Soviet  first  strike. 
That's  called  the  window  of  vxilner- 
abOity. 

But  if  we  deidoy  point  defenses,  we'U 
make  It  more  difficult  for  the  Soviets 
to  knock  out  our  ICBM's.  Well  raise 
the  price  the  Soviets  have  to  pay  to 
achieve  a  successful  first  strike  to  the 
point  that  they  won't  want  to  attempt 
one. 

When  that  happens,  the  SovieU  will 
tealize  that  their  land-based  missiles 
can  no  longer  carry  out  a  first  strike 
and  theyll  scrap  them  in  favor  of  sub- 
marines and  bombers,  which  are  more 
stabilising. 

Now,  these  arguments  sound  persua- 
sive. But  the  only  thing  that's  missing 
from  them  Is  a  strong  dose  of  reality. 
Jonathan  Stein,  a  defense  aide  for 
my  good  friend  from  Illinois.  Senator 
SmoM,  has  written  what  I  feel  is  an 
excellent  and  Incisive  analysis  of  hard 
point  defenses.  It  appears  as  a  chapter 
in  a  book  to  be  published  this  year  by 
Westview  Press,  tiUed  "The  Technolo- 
gy, Strategy,  and  Politics  of  SDI." 

Mr.  Stein's  chapter  offers  a  strong 
and  healthy  dose  of  reaUty  to  the 
debate  over  whether  we  should  deploy 
point  defenses. 

For  starters,  the  vulnerability  point 
defenses  would  supposedly  shore  up 
doesnt  exist  in  the  first  place.  The 
President's  own  Scowcrof  t  Commission 
concluded  that  there  \m  no  window  of 
vulnerability.  The  Soviets  couldn't 
launch  a  successful  first  strike  against 
our  ICBMs.  And  even  if  they  could, 
two-thirds  of  our  nuclear  arsenal  on 
bombers  and  in  subs  would  survive  to 
retaliate. 

What  would  happen  if  we  deployed 
point  defenses?  Would  they  force  the 
Soviets  to  scrap  their  land-based  mis- 
siles and  buy  more  subs  and  bombers? 
Don't  bet  on  it.  Mr.  President. 


If  we  deploy  point  defenses,  the  So- 
viets will  build  up  their  nuclear  force 
to  overcome  the  defense.  How  wiU 
they  do  that? 

The  cheapest  way  is  not  to  scrap 
their  land-based  missiles  and  move  to 
more  bonbers  and  subs.  No,  the 
cheapest  way  is  simply  to  padi  their 
ICBM's  with  mwe  warheads  and 
decoys.  They  also  might  try  other 
countermeasures.  like  maneuverable 
warheads  that  could  skirt  around  de- 
fense Intercepters. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
deploy  point  defenses,  get  ready  for 
another  even  more  destabilising  arms 
race  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Oet  ready 
for  each  side  trying  to  one-up  the 
other  with  offenses  and  defenses. 
There's  no  way  around  that  cold,  hard 
reaUty. 

It's  clear  that  the  President's  dream 
of  a  comprehensive  star  wars  shield 
will  never  become  a  reality.  But  it's 
time  to  realise  that  the  son  of  star 
wars— a  point  defense— Is  a  dream  we 
never  want  to  see  come  true. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Stein's  chapter  l)e  print- 
ed in  the  RaooBO. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao,  as  follows: 

PoDTT  Dmmc  Oatbwat  to  nn  SDI 
(By  Jonathan  B.  Stein) 

Amidst  all  the  clamor  and  din  surrounding 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI),  some 
observers  have  grasped  the  obvious:  that 
the  splendid  defense  envisaged  by  President 
Ronald  Reagan  and  by  precious  few  others 
probably  will  never  oome  to  paaa.  This  Is  so 
for  technical  and  political  reasona  and  is  be- 
coming clearer  to  specialists  inside  and  out- 
side the  government.  Harsh  reaUty,  howev- 
er, will  not  dim  the  plans  of  those  coounlt- 
ted  to  ensuring  that  some  kind  of  strategic 
defense  system  gets  funded  and  built.  As  the 
SDI  moves  forward,  then,  we  should  expect 
to  see  systons  and  componenta  for  defence 
missionB  in  the  terminal  or  late  mldoourse 
phases  to  protect  X3A.  missile  silos  and  ctxn- 
mand  and  control  centers.  Deterrence  there- 
fore will  be  enhanced,  according  to  point  or 
silo  defense  enthiisiasts.  and  not  tranaoend- 
ed. 

In  fact,  the  diminution  of  Star  Wan  al- 
ready has  begim.  Boost-phase  intercept,  the 
only  robust  defense  pomible,  was  narrowly 
rejected  by  the  Senate  Armed  Servioea  Com- 
mittee as  a  "realistic  goal"  for  the  SDI  pro- 
gram in  July  196S.  Long-term  reaearch  into 
comprehensive  population  defense  should 
continue,  said  the  committee,  but  the 
"major  «w«pti»ri»  within  the  SDI  should  be 
dedicated  to  exploring  survlvable  and  coat 
effective  defensive  options  for  enhancing 
the  survivability  of  U.S.  retaliatory  foroea 
and  mmm^nri,  control,  and  communications 
systems." '  In  other  words,  the  president's 
vision  is  in  trouble. 

Although  limited  and  relatively  anaU- 
scale  reaearch  continued  after  the  Antlbal- 
UbUc  Mlaaile  (ABM)  Treaty  of  1972  was 
signed  and  ratified,  much  progreaa  bad  been 
made  on  a  variety  of  techntrioglcal  fronts  by 
the  time  President  Reagan  f  ocuaed  on  the 
lame  of  balltatk:  mlaaUe  defense  (BMD).  The 
poUtlcal  (Aimate  was  also  particularly  ripe, 
and  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  although  the 
heartirr  buaineas  of  building  a  caafiprehen- 


sive  and  robust  spaee-based  defense  lay  well 
beyond  the  borlaon.  a  good  deal  of  the 
newer  tecfanologlea  looked  most  appealing 
for  the  mlaaian  of  point  defenaea.  Reagan's 
speech  gave  added  impetua  to  new  reaearch 
and  development  efforts  but  obscured  the 
now  mundane  task  of  defending  missiles 
within  the  atmosphere.  After  March  ISSS 
the  proapect  of  defending  the  entire  nation 
(or.  indeed,  any  country  or  oountriea)  by  de- 
stroying Soviet  boosters  in  the  early  stages 
of  their  flight  from  low  earth  orbit  captured 
moat  of  the  headlines  and  most  scholarly  at- 
tention. 


roan 
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Why  doea  the  Reagan  administration  find 
it  necessary  to  embark  on  any  kind  of  defen- 
sive programT  The  answer  ^ven  by  the  ad- 
ministration is  usually  a  variant  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Deterrence  needs  fixing— it  no 
longer  works  to  n.8.  advantage,  nor  can  it 
stem  the  rising  tide  of  Soviet  nuclear  superi- 
ority. This  theme  has  been  repeated  ad  nau- 
seum  since  the  mid-1950s  and  the  onset  of 
the  first  of  many  "gapa."  later  shown  to  be 
vastly  overestimated  or  completely  mythi- 
cal. 

The  school  of  thouglit  that  gave  us 
bomber  and  missile  gaps  and  now  glvea  us 
windows  of  vulnerability  and  a  purported 
BMD  gap  are  known  as  "strategic  ratlonal- 
ists"  or  sometimes  "military  traditionalists." 
Today  they  are  better  known  as  "nuclear 
warflgbters"  or  "theorists  of  victory."  ■  This 
class  of  analysts  refuses  to  acknowledge 
that  nuclear  weapons  are  categorically  dif- 
ferent from  conventional  weapons.  There  is 
occasional  public  refoence  to  this  tanpOT- 
tant  distinction,  but  as  a  Ixidy  of  atrategic 
thought  their  writings  obfuscate  or  dmy 
the  difference.  AU  wars,  they  argue,  are 
fought  by  military  establiahmenta  for  very 
definite  poUtical  and  military  objectivea. 
Colin  Oray  has  said  on  more  than  tme  ooca- 
skm  that  deterrence  based  on  mutual  as- 
sured destruction  (MAD)  is  both  "absurd 
and  murderous,"  abeurd  because  its  propo- 
nents cannot  medfy  a  viable  strategy  of 
waging  or  terminating  war  and  murderous 
iMcause  countervalue  targeting  la  held  in 
high  esteem.  The  warfighters'  focus,  then, 
has  been  on  the  inevitability  of  deterraxx 
breaking  down  and  breaking  down  cata- 
strophkally  at  that. 

Therefore,  given  the  assumption  deter- 
rence WiU  fail  at  aome  definite  point  along 
the  conflict  spectrum,  the  only  position  that 
makea  aense  is  to  devise  ways  to  cope  with 
that  inevitable  contingency.  The  nuclear 
warfighters'  emphasis  on  preparing  specific 
credible  measurea  to  guide  and  wage  nuclear 
war  leads  them  to  embrace  oounterforoe 
weapons  in  the  triad,  compr^ensive  BMD 
and  the  attoulant  oounterforce  targeting 
doctrine  that  in  their  view  must  be  Jotaied  to 
these  weapons  systems.  Only  thus,  do  they 
argue,  can  Soviet  political-military  alms  be 
frustrated,  eriaea  or  wara  averted  (or  won.  if 
foui^t),  and  aims  control  survive.  Many 
strategic  analysts  who  previously  came 
down  on  the  side  of  "defenae  emphasis" 
rather  than  "victory"  are  now  ooonfortably 
united  behind  Preaident  Reagan's  SDL 
Where  better  to  start  on  the  overambitious 
SDI  than  with  bard-aite  pcrint  defenses  of 
ICBMs  and  launch  oontral  centeia  (LCCs)? 

Now  that  the  warti^teia  have  thorough- 
ly omventlonsUsed  nudesr  strategy,  they 
guf  It  that  deterrenoe  credlMllty  has  tuodiwl 
since  the  advent  of  heavily  MIRVed  Soviet 
intercontinental  ballistic  mlssOea  (ICBMs); 
they  also  argue  aomewhat  tardily,  that  the 
V&.  nxed  buMlbaaed  missQe  force  became 
vulnerable  to  a  theoretical  first  strike  (these 


were  the  same  people  who  favored  MIRVIng 
the  U A ICBM  force  to  cement-a  longlastlng 
technological  lead!).  ICBMs.  they  argue, 
provide  the  backbone  of>  VS,  strategic 
forces  becauae  of  their  Inherent  flexIbOlty 
in  targeting,  accuracy.  reUabOlty.  and  yldd. 
Sovtet  !»■«*«— twia.wMi  In  theae  "proaapt, 
hard-target  killers"  presumably  grants  the 
Kremlin  poUtieal  dMdenda  (blackmail?)  and 
escalation  dominance  In  both  a  central  eE- 
change  and  in  the  Europtan  theater  aa  wefl. 

The  evlstenpe  of  aubmarine-kHmched  bal- 
listic mlariles  (SLBMS)  and  heavy  bomber 
weapons  is  convenient^  factored  out  of  the 
foregoing  analyiia  aa  "nondetenlng,'*  appar- 
ently becauae  theae  weapona  cannot  aa  yK 
perform  prompt  counterforee  mlaslona  with 
the  same  oonfldenoe  that  ICBMs  can.  When 
future  technologlea,  however,  allow  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC)  to  reduce  the 
radar  signaturea  (Stealth)  on  a  variety  of 
air-tu-eathing  and  aubaaazlne  platforms  and 
weapons,  then  warning  time  will  be  ex- 
tremely short  snd  mudi  more  importaot 
than  flight  time.  Suffkient  yMd.  aoeuraey, 
and  abaenoe  of  warning  time  will  one  day 
make  theae  countervalue  weapona  as 
prompt  a  oounterforoe  threat  as  ICBMs  are 
today.  Tet  the  warfighters  oonslBtcntly 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  march  of  offen- 
sive technologies  (or,  more  precisely,  the 
march  of  technologlea  that  may  have  either 
offenalve  or  defensive  appUcatioos)  in  their 
seal  to  promote  strategic  defense,  When 
theae  acguments  do  surface,  the  warflghtera 
claim  that  inaecuie  oommnnlcatloaa  be- 
tween land  and  sea  or  the  pace  of  antisub- 
marine warfare  (ASW)  tedmoiagy  reduoea 
the  value  of  at  least  the  emerging  aea-baaed 
oounterforoe  fleet  of  Trident  Ila.  But  if  we 
are  forced  to  assume  that  defenatve  technol- 
ogies will  (me  day  grant  us  all  manner  of 
military  opportunltlea.  then  we  must  also 
aasume  that  command,  control,  communica- 
tion, and  intelllgeDce  (C*l)  problems  can  be 
overcome  or  that  the  oceans  can  be  made 
Toan  rather  than  leas  opaque. 

These  rather  difficult  assumptions  are 
then  followed  by  the  now-typical  partisan 
attain  on  the  root  cause  of  XJS.  strategic 
discomfort:  arms  control  and  arms  control- 
lers, at  least  as  traditionally  practiced  atawe 
SALT  L  The  crown  Jewel  of  aims  oaatrol, 
the  ABM  Treaty  of  1973.  has  of  late  come  in 
for  special  soom  and  deilskm  owing  to  lU 
f  aOed  momiae  in  the  minds  of  treaty  oppo- 
nents. The  treaty  promised  a  levying  off  hi 
the  growth  of  offenalve  nudear  foroea  and 
promlaed  both  crisis  and  aims  race  stability. 
Critlea  have  long  asserted  that  none  of  this 
has  oome  to  pass;  instead,  the  SALT  ivoceas 
resulted  in  steady  force  amrniulatinna  cen- 
tered around  the  proUf  eiatlon  of  MIRV  sys- 
tems (the  Soviets  have  quadrupled  and  the 
United  States  haa  tripled  iU  strategic  force 
loadings  since  SALT  I  began  more  than  fif- 
teen years  ago).  It  is  ironic  that  today  one 
of  SDrs  avowed  goaU  is  the  de-MIRVIiig  of 
the  heavy  Soviet  ICBMs,  but  the  war- 
fl^ters  insisted  on  forging  ahead  with  the 
multiple  independently  targeted,  reentry  ve- 
hicle (MIRV)  even  after  severe  ABM  rsatite- 
tions  obviated  the  MIRVs  utility  in  pene- 
trating the  militarily  insignificant  Soviet  de- 
fenses. When  MIRVs  no  longer  were  neces- 
sary to  shore  up  deterrenoe  of  a  purely 
countervalue  nature,  they  took  on  increas- 
ing importsnoe  u  Instruments  of  counter- 
force  doctrine. 

The  Reagan  administration  found  aims 
control  a  tranquillser  for  the  VS.  people 
and  a  tdatant  gift  to  the  Soviets  axMl  now 
views  strategic  defenses  as  the  neceaaary 
corrective.    Defenaea    can    do    what    the 
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I  eoBtrol  hM  not 

blltty  through  inoteettoii  ol  UJB. 

adL  ■tihully.  VA. 

ttMnby  '«fc-«-««^«T  Um  utfUty  of 
_     I »  C 

wm  n*  Om  Uiht. 
ICBMk.  or  at  Um  vwy  taai*  Mim  to 
ate  Boat  or  aU  of  tham  Mray  in  tho  now 
I  o<  ditaMlv*  daataaaeo. 

bM7.  althOHMh  the  ABM  Tvwty 
look  to  a  world  of  IMpar  and 

f  onaa.  tho  traaty 

a  part  of  a  iBivor  tnlMta  asraa- 

Italtad  tho   growth   of 

not  wartitmit  Tlwiofora.  It 

t  wartMod  growth  (aa 

I  a  UjB.  oobootb  aa  a  Sovlat)  would  oon- 


tntt 
In 


on  ballMle 
Still,  tba  raterant 


mlgbthava 


would  OKpand  groatly. 
ma  la  not  what  tha  au- 

I.  hot  what  thoy  oaiUT 

In  tha  abaenoa  of  anjr  ama 
Many  additional 
hava  baoB  addad  to 
both  aiaanak,  tw^-^Y  tha  Sovtat  araanal 
with  Ita  laigar  mlarilaa,  graatar  throw 
and  tha  Saflat  adlttarr'a  poUtleal 
to  add  OKtia  taonebafa  and  raontry 
(RVa)  without  eooatralnt.  In  addl- 
tlen.  had  any  alMbIa  dafaaalfia  program 
baoB  ondHtakcB  by  elthar  or  both  adver- 
Mry.  tho  lamelMr/warlMad  raqulraaaanU 
would  have  ataepty  dhabed  throughout  the 
IVNa  and  early  ItMi. 

iTwaoooBPOim 
:  A  Mmmn  pioroainoii 
How  oxMtty  would  point  def enae  enhaaee 
detamneef  Mm  In  nkoat  other  human  en- 
daafora.  potnt  defenaa  enthualaate  reply, 
like  the  andant  Oilnea<i   that  the  loogcat 
iouraey  muat  begin  with  the  wnalleat  atep. 
Point  defone  prcwMae  that  emantlal  (Hat 
atapi  Piiipar»H^  «>•<»  tl>*t  ^  raWng  tho 
Sovlat  attaak  prtea-the  nombor  of  RVa  re- 
qutrad  to  deatroy  a  glm  target— the  eoat  of 
moontiiv  a  eonoartod  oounterf oroe  attack 
wfll  daprtre  tha  SovlaU  of  far  too  many  RVa 
for  uneoftain  galna.  Tboee  galna  arc  held  to 
be  nnoertaln  beoaiva  the  attafOker  will  not 
know  In  adtanoa  which  RVa  wfU  penetrate 
to  the  target  and  ■ucwoaftilly  deatroy  It. 
Being  cofHarratlTe.  the  attacker  either  wOl 
be  forced  to  expand  by  aeveral  factora  the 
number  of  offenalve  f oreea  needed  to  con- 
duct the  attadi— which,  at  aone  point,  be- 
comea  prohlbitlTdy  ezpenahre  even  If  the  at' 
t<(«*«r  to  not  Umltod  before  that  crunch 
point  by  anna  control  accorda-or  the  at- 
taeker  will  limply,  being  reaaonaW».  call  off 
the  whole  thing  becauaa  the  odda  of  aoocem 
have  grown  too  ocmpllcated  and  become  too 
uneertaJn  to  take  praempUve  rtaka  In  the 
fint  place.  Confidence  In  a  counterfcrce 
atfike  wOl  have  been  dlmhilahed  and  the 
contemplated  dlaarmlng  fInt  atrlke  aban- 
doned m  thought  or  practice. 
The  theory  enunciated  here  waa  given  full 
I  by  a  plethora  of  reporta.  analyaea. 
and  monographa  pawned  by  the 
Star  Ware  ipeech  by  thoae  who  embraced 
the  new  ttt*^**"  on  the  "defenaive  tranal- 
tfcm."  None  took  tba  prealdent'i  Tlskm  to 
heart  more  tiai  iiaalij  than  did  the  membera 
of  the  Def OMtve  Teamologlea  Study  Team, 
which  prepared  during  the  wmuner  of  IMS 
tfi-*»»«t«^i  and  political  ratlonalea  for  under- 
taking  a    full-blown   8DI    program.'    The 
H^fTw»M»  pan^  raapcaaible  for  poUcy  anal- 
yala  and  particularly  intereatad  In  examin- 
ing "Intermediate  defenalve  optlooa"  and 
partial    mladle    defenaea.    conchKled    that 
technology  "demonatratlona  can  provide  a 
baata  for  chooaing  apeeiflc.  partial  miaaile 


to  W  deploiwd  6v  Me  earfy 
addadJ.*  A  llmltad 
would  defend  agatast 

le  ewoble  of  Jilwilni  larger. 

woD-plannad  allai^*  becauaa  of  lingering 
unoertalatlaa  on  tha  part  of  the  ligrBmnr. 
Countertoroa  araanala  than  would  fan  Into 
and  could  be  more  readny  cut  back  or 

— -Jow*-  ._ 

Oefanhra  tactloa  probaMy  would  Involve 

the  following:  adaptive  preferential  point 
defenma.  wherein  the  random  defanae  of  In- 
dividual aOoa  and  LOCS  givoa  greater  lever- 
age to  the  defOue  and  by  definition  forew 
up  the  attack  prtee  becauae  all  aOoa  murt  be 
targeted.  prea«imahly  with  aevaral  RVa.  The 
adapthra  tochnologlaa.  Including  a  variety  of 
Infrared  acMora  and  long  wavelength  f  re- 
quenetaa  aboard  mtellltea.  ground  terailnala. 
and  the  Alitome  Optical  Byatcm.  would  at^ 
tempt  to  diaoem  real  RVa  from  deeoya  aa 
they  enter  the  atmoepbere  upon  reentry. 
Interoeptora  could  then  be  fired  or  aOoa  prt>- 
toctod  through  ao-called  atmple/novel  de- 
feuHa  (aueh  aa  the  "bed  of  nalla"  or  the 
"pebble  curtain"),  thereby  deflecting  or  de- 
atroylng  wvgh  RVa  to  lave  the  dealred 
portion  of  tha  ICBM  force  to  pieeerve  deter- 


modlflcatlan  or  amendment 
flzat  would  be  neoeamry  to  deploy  point  de- 
feiMaa.  ao  much  ao  that  It  la  Ukaly  that  the 
entire  treaty  would  have  to  be  ecrapped  and 
renegotiated. 


The  primary  atrateglc  taopllcatlon  of  the 
foregoing  argument  la  that  deterrence  la 
premteed  flrat  and  foremoet  on  U.8.  ICBMa 
and  therefore  that  the  other  lege  of  the 
triad  do  not  deter  the  SovleU  In  any  appre- 
ciable manner.  Otherwtoe.  why  provide  one 
leg  with  rlrfaiMee  when  roughly  gO  percent 
ol  UA  atiategle  warheadi  are  already  weU 
lilrtilew  (and  accordingly  protected)  on  the 
DA.  oubmarlne  fleet?  The  flip  aide  of  thia 
received  wtadom  la  the  pat  belief  that  Soviet 
military  plannera  believe  In  the  validity  of 
Umtted  nuclear  warflghtlng.  If  not.  why 
poatt  that  they  aerloualy  plan  to  execute  a 
controlled  oounterallo  exchange  for  aa  yet 
unclear  or  highly  ambiguoua  political  objeo- 


It  la  doubtful  In  the  extreme  that  Soviet 
Strategic  Rocket  Foroea  Command  haa  that 
much  coofldenee  In  Ita  technical  profldency 
In  i»iMrfiHfT^****g  any  plauaible  flrat  atrlke. 
Bfon  If  the  oammaDd  did.  It  la  that  much 
more  tocooodvable  that  the  "cautloua.  con- 
■arrative"  Soviet  elite  (eharacterlaed  aa 
auch  \n  almoat  all  of  the  aertoua  def  enae 
hawka)  would  take  audi  unabaahedly  fool- 
lah.  polttleally  devoid  riaka  aa  undertaking  a 
oontroDed  oounterforoe  atrlke  to  aeCtle  a 
diplomatic  (or  (or  that  matter  afanoat  any 
military)  diapute.  Not  only  would  such  an 
tmlated  attack  carry  an  unacceptable  high 
probability  of  faOure  on  iu  own  terma,  but 
the  D88R  would  then  have  to  confront  the 
majority  of  VA.  warbeada  in  a  retaliatory 
atrlke  (thcee  undeatroyed  ICBM  RVa  and 
thoae  nondeterrlng  RVa  carried  aboard  VS. 
auba  and  bomben). 

Ptaally.  point  defenaea  are  aald  to  be  legal 
under  the  provMoiM  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
The  treaty*!  Intent,  the  warflghtcn  argue, 
la  the  preventkm  of  a  base  (or  a  natloowlde 
or  territorial  defenae  ol  the  homeland,  aa 
vaDad  out  In  the  preamble  and  In  Artlde  I. 
(This  Une  of  attack  la  quickly  dropped,  how- 
ever, when  the  SDI't  goal  la  acknowledged 
to  be  a  compreheiMlve.  nationwide  defenae.) 
The  argument  loam  all  validity,  however, 
when  Arttelee  m.  V.  and  VI  and  Agreed 
Statementa  B.  D.  and  E  are  conaidered.  No 
more  than  100  defeiMlve  launehera,  radan. 
or  Interoeptora  are  allowed  by  treatr.  the 
United  Statea  elected  to  defend  only  one 
alte  (the  Grand  Forka.  ND.  ICBM  baae);  de- 
velopment and  teating  reatrlctlona  on  MKh 
■yatema  and  oomponenta  are  moat  aevere. 


na  cum  Muxn  pom  i 


There 


certain  very  UmitMl  tightly 
oonditiona  under  which  point 
might  contribute  to  atable  deter- 
RV  totala  on  balllatle  mlaallea  flrat 
would  have  to  be  aeverely  reduced  and 
P,fiwit^i«aii  at  permanently  low  leveia. 
MiRVed  ayatema  would  hare  to  be  all  but 
trllmlnf*'*^  The  coat-exchange  ratio  be- 
tween adding  extn  RVa  and  extn  def enaive 
Interoepton  would  hare  to  greatly  favor  the 
defenae.  A  real  threat  muat  be  preeumed 
that  la  i'apa*J*  of  amelioration:  If  two-thlrda 
of  preaent  or  future  UA  forcea  were  to  aur- 
vtre  any  flrat«trlke  attack,  then  the  need 
for  auch  defeiMM  appean  Increealngly  un- 
eeopomlc— even  If  aU  lega  of  the  triad  are 
not  evenly  weighted. 

Ilita  la  ahatract  theory.  In  the  real  world, 
theae  condltlona  could  not  poaalbly  bold  for 
very  long.  The  military  logic  of  evm  limited 
point  defenaea  leada  to  expanaion  of  of fen- 
dre  (orcea.  jiwt  aa  aimllar  atepa  away  from 
the  earlier  oonatruct  of  minimum  or  finite 
deterrence  (atepe  auch  aa  N8DM-34a.  PD- 
M.  and  NSDIV13)  required  additional  re- 
flnementa  away  from  mutual  aaaured  de- 
struction (MAD)  and  have  led  directly  to 
the  purault  of  acUre  defenaea. 

The  logic  of  offenahre  force  expandon  re- 
malna  valid  becauae.  In  the  nuclear  age. 
there    are    only    two   atable    "equilibrium 
points":    mutual    aaaured    deetructlon    or 
mutual  amured  survival  (MAS).  Any  poature 
in  between  theae  polnU  la  unatable:  polldea 
or  doctrinea  that  avow  some  intermediate 
goal    or    strategy    "pulls"    force    pasture 
toward  one  extreme  or  another.  For  point 
defOMe.  thla  can  only  Imply  an  o(fenae-de- 
f  CMC  competition  and  a  vlgoroua  expanaion 
of  the  Itarrltr*  ayatem  of  harddte  defenaea 
aa  now  enviaaged  Into  all  modea  of  atrateglc 
def  enae— apace  defenae.  antlaubmartne  war- 
fare. dvU  defenae.  air  defenae.  anUterrorlat 
defeMca.  The  ayatem  demanda  Incremental 
a<mti«"«   that   strengthen   each   previous 
layer.  As  argued  prevloualy.  any  kind  of 
point  defeiHe  (and  by  extension.  multHay- 
ered  defena)  can  work  only  after  algnlfl- 
cant  force  reductlona  hare  been  negotiated. 
Without  a  strong  measure  of  poUtlcal  de- 
tente or  at  leaat  a  subatantial  eaaing  of  boa- 
tOe  rhetoric  and  poor  relatione,  theee  klnda 
of  negotiatioiM  will  not  bear  fruit  In  a  stra- 
tegic climate  where  defenaea  are  being  Incre- 
mentally    added     to     exlBtlng     offendre 
foroea— now  Increasing  In  number  and  accu- 
racy—juatifiable  concema  will  be  ralaed  that 
the  strategic  balaiMX  la  being  upeet.  that  a 
flrat  strike  la  being  planned  or  contemplat- 
ed, and  that  the  need  (or  additional  nuclear 
forces   demands   force   building,   not   arms 
control.  On  the  other  hand,  better  relations 
and  leaa  miatrust  o(  Intentions  would  hare  a 
much  better  chance  of  leading  to  meaning- 
ful arms  reductlona.  In  auch  a  climate,  the 
need  (or  potnt  defenae  becomes  far  leas  ap- 
parent 

In  abort  by  making  offenatre  forcea  more 
secure  (through  the  protection  of  retaliato- 
ry ameU*).  the  effectivenem  of  the  ICBM 
f  oioe  will  be  multiplied.  When  both  aktea  de- 
velop point  defenae  each  adversary  wOl  view 
the  other's  fortca  aa  doubly  threatening. 
However,  we  cannot  realiatically  aaaume 
that  oountermeasurea  will  not  be  developed. 
In  a  crida  the  force  multiplier  granted 
through  aurvivable  de(enaea  will  make  the 


ICBM  force  more  threatening  and  more  Im- 
portant to  take  out  early  In  the  crida  be- 
cauae of  the  a4<y*t*'*«»J  "bonua"  and  value 
ICBM  forcea  wiU  hare  acqubed  aa  multtpll- 
catire  foroea.  Thua.  neither  aupcrpower  can 
allow  point  defenaea  to  function  hindered; 
countormeaaurea  wiU  be  aought  and  de- 
ployed. 

Iliere  are  a  boat  of  technical  obJectlaoB  to 
point  tkifriiMm  aa  well,  although  It  la  llkdy 
that  aame  rudimentary  ayatem  of  point  de- 
feiMe  could  work  reaaonably  well  againat  a 
finite  "threat  dood"  and  in  the  ab- 
of  oounteimeaaurea.  It  never  will  be 
to  dlacriminate  between  RVa  and  re- 
fleettre  deooya  within  the  M-lOO  aecond 
time  frame  of  the  terminal  phaae.  The  ac- 
quldtlon.  track,  commit  and  deatroy  ae- 
quence  win  hare  to  be  adonlahlngly  prodae 
and  rapkL  Unetlo-energy  (or.  one  day.  di- 
rected-energy)  weapooa  will  probably  be  fa- 
vored becauae  ptditlcal  diataate  wiU  In  aU 
likelihood  pr^ilbit  small  nuclear  weapons 
from  betaw  uaed  In  defenae.  Direct  biU  muat 
be  scored  agalnd  tena.  if  not  hundreda,  of 
thoiHanda  of  targeta  reentering  the  atmoa- 
phere. 

TV)  fool  the  all-tanportant  defendve  aen- 
aota.  a  boat  of  f  eaalble  counteraseaaurea  are 
dther  with  ua  today  or  under  Intenaire  de- 
velopment or  acrutiny.  High  altitude  nucle- 
ar buraU  wOl  spmd  electromagnetic  pulae 
(BMP)  acrom  large  aegmenU  of  the  United 
Statea.  Low  altitude  nudear  burata  through 
sahrage-fuaing  the  RV  wiU  spread  local  BMP 
etfecta.  thua  reaulting  either  In  aenaor 
blackout  or  redout  Space-baaed  componenta 
peering  down  Into  the  atmoaphere  to  afaJ  In 
terminal  diaerimlnatlon  may  be  directly  at- 
tacked. Oround-bunt  nudear  weapons 
would  raiae  great  amounta  of  duat  and 
debrta.  thiM  blocking  the  path  of  ground- 
baaed  laaer  systems.  Chaff,  Infrared  aero- 
aola.  robust  decoys,  and  new  approaehea  in 
jamidng  and  vooflng  all  promlae  to  greatly 
fifunpHi^t*  if  not  doom,  the  defenaire  net- 

In  addition  to  theae  technological  difflcul- 
tiea.  the  Soviet  strategic  and  tactical  reac- 
tion miwt  be  conaklered  as  weU.  The  arma 
race  reaction  wHI  Inevitably  be  the  one  de- 
acrfbed  prevloualy— expanalOD  of  Soviet  of- 
f eutre  forcea  with  particular  emphads  on 
the  ICBM  force.  This  Is  so  In  part  becauae 
of  the  peculiar  role  aaalgned  to  the  ICBM  In 
Soviet  concepU  of  deterrence  (It  acoounU 
for  roughly  three-quarters  o(  Soviet  strate- 
gic firepower),  but  in  a  wider  sense  the 
ICBM  repreaenU  the  cornerstone  of  Soviet 
military  policy  in  the  strategic  arena  and  is 
as  such  the  linchpin  of  Soviet  strategic  cul- 
ture. It  la  not  aimply  a  quaint  outgrowth  of 
the  dominance  of  the  ground  foroea  in  the 
Soviet  military  eatabllabment  or  the  natural 
conduaion  of  a  long  history  of  army  weap- 
ona  derelopraent  beginning  with  catapulU 
and  artillery  and  culminating  in  ICBMa.  It 
la  rather  one  of  the  few  tangible  meaaurea 
of  Soviet  state  power  that  aeU  the  USSR 
apart  from  aU  ita  peers  except  the  United 
States.  Soviet  submarine  and  bomber  pro- 
grams are  small  and  rdattvely  imsophlstl- 
cated  by  oompariaon:  even  so.  It  is  cmly  now 
with  the  deployment  of  the  new  generation 
o(  SS-34  and  SS-as  ICBMs  that  Soviet  mia- 
aile engineera  hare  maatcred  the  art  of  aolld 
fuel  proptilsion  an  achievement  reached  by 
the  United  Statea  more  than  twenty  years 
ago. 

Deployment  of  U^S.  point  defenaea  there- 
fore win  encourage  Soviet  hardliners  (and 
othen)  to  reject  any  warhead  reduction  pro- 
poaaia  that  aeek  to  reduce  the  value  of  the 
aovlet  heavy  ICBM  force  below  a  vague  but 


probably  Mentlfiahle  line  dnwn  by  the 
Soviet  Oeneral  Staff  and  the  Strategic 
Rocket  Foroea.  The  inoentire.  In  fact  leada 
In  a  direction  unwanted  by  VS.  plannera— 
the  Sovleta  wOl  add  more  RVs  to  their 
ICBM  force  and  bund  a  point  defenae  of 
thdr  own  outalde  the  atrlct  conflnea  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  They  thua  wfll  be  capable  of 
defending.  In  theory,  76  percent  of  thdr 
atrateglc  foroea;  VS.  point  defenre  wlU 
enable  a  defenae  of  lem  than  35  percent  of 
UA  atiategle  foroea.  Regardlem  of  the  UA 
declaratory  pcdlcy  of  not  preempting  in  a 
crlsla.  Congrem  wm  not  enjoy  preakUng  ant 
a  atrateglc  development  that  granta  the 
USSR  a  "miadle  defenae  gap"  In  the  19Mb. 

The  strategy  of  defenae  supprearion  wiU 
allow  the  Sovleta  to  continue  planning  a 
first  strike-^  we  accept  for  the  aake  of  ar- 
gument that  aueh  planning  la  taken  aerloua- 
ly by  the  political  leadership— by  denying 
the  defenaea  the  ability  to  operate  unbam- 
poed  and  with  a  high  degree  of  confidence. 
Suppreaaing  the  enemy'a  defenaea,  to  take 
the  UA-Soviet  example,  could  Involre  uaing 
tNweuraor  wavea  of  defweaaed-trajectory 
SLBMa.  air-launched  crulae  miaaOea 
(AliCMa),  and  aubmarine-launched  crulae 
miasUea  (SLCMs),  and  aome  <dder  ICBMa  in 
an  Initial  attack  dedgned  to  disnvt  and  de- 
atroy much  of  the  ground-baaed  dementa  of 
a  hypothetical  potot  defenae  ayatem. 

Tbla  precuraor  Soviet  strike  could  be  fol- 
lowed doaely  by  a  much  heavier  ICBM  aa- 
sault  perhapa  timed  to  arrlre  on  target  Juat 
several  minutes  after  the  first  ware. 
"Punching  a  hole"  in  UA  defenaea  thua 
would  enaUe  Soviet  forcea  to  ellmlnatif  as 
much  of  the  UA  araenal  aa  la  poaaible 
today,  only  with  a  higher  attack  price  (and 
even  thla  ao-called  "price  of  admlasion"  need 
not  be  exorbitant  if  offendre  oounteimeaa- 
uiea  work  falriy  weU).  Potnt  defenae.  then, 
cannot  offer  the  United  Statea  the  opticm  of 
"riding  out"  an  attack  and  thereby  enhanc- 
ing deterrence;  ndther  wiU  point  defoiae 
"complicate"  a  Soviet  attack  and  thereby 
deter  It 

Pressure  wfll  bund  accordingly  to  expand 
the  baaellne  aystem  beyond  that  of  provid- 
ing a  margin  of  aafety  to  aome  uncertain 
portion  of  the  UA  ICBM  force.  For  exam- 
ple, maneuverable  reentry  vehidea 
(ICARVa)  can  be  added  to  the  launch  vehi- 
cle Instead  of  ordinary  MIRVs  (MARVs  are 
able  to  change  directi(m  once  they  are 
inside  the  atmoaphere  and  are  identified  by 
defeitdve  radan).  MARV  technology  wiU 
enaUe  the  off  enae  to  fool  the  defenae  down 
to  the  very  lad  moment  a  sensor  wiU  never 
quite  know  whether  the  RV  win  change  di- 
rection after  an  "impact  prediction  point" 
has  been  computed  for  that  RVs  final  de- 
acent  or  by  how  much.  The  leverage  of  pref- 
erential point  defenae  therefore  is  lost.  To 
regain  that  leverage,  or  at  least  to  shore  up 
the  final  line  of  defenae.  it  win  be  neoeaaary 
to  add  mldcourae  and  booet-pbaae  defenaea. 
Thia  Is  indeed  wtiat  the  preddent's  vldon  Is 
an  about  but  thoae  uncertain  or  uncomfort- 
able with  the  broader  boplicati(»s  of  Star 
Wars  dyfw?#««  will  have  difficulty  making 
the  argument  henceforth  that  partial  de- 
fenae of  mlasUe  snoa  adds  to  retaliatory  de- 
terrence per  ae. 

There  win  be  serious  treaty  problems  that 
advocatea  of  point  defenae  have  yet  to  ac- 
knowledge. Is  It  poaslble  to  buUd  robust 
high-confldenoe  pobA  defmata  without  pro- 
viding similar  coverage  to  wid«'  areas?  The 
need  for  mobiUty  and  the  co-location  of  mia- 
sne  fields  to  a  number  of  population  oenten 
In  both  the  United  Statea  and  the  USSR 
renders  a  pure  point  defenae  concept  rather 


unbelievable.  The  number  of  radars,  launch- 
era,  and  Interceptors  would  need  to  expand 
to  more  than  100;  the  aystena  an 
nenta  would  hare  to  be  MIRVed  and  i 
automatic  y^ii»^~««t'*'.  or  rapidly  rdoad- 
aue;  and  the  neoeadty  of  devdoplng.  teat- 
ing, and  deploying  mobile  land-baaed,  alr- 
baaed.  and.  very  poaaOily,  apace-baaed  oom- 
ponenta for  defenae  In  the  late  mldcourae 
and  terminal  phaaea  would  violate  Artlde 
Vs  prohibition  againat  auch  >»a>lm  and  Ar- 
tide  ra  ban  on  the  defenae  of  indhrldnal  re- 
glona.  Thia  lattCT  potnt  doea  not  rule  out  an 
alio  defenae  poaslbillties.  Howerer,  for  moat 
concepU  to  succeed  a  fairly  amMguoua 
degree  of  mofaOity  win  be  required,  thereby 
providing  aome  capability  for  defenae  of 
wider  areaa  regardleaa  of  atated  taitcntiona. 
In  an.  at  leaat  dx  artkdea  and  agreed  atate- 
menta  would  be  violated.  Point  defenae 
cannot  be  aecured  through  reference  to  the 
legitimacy  of  ita  misainn  or  legal  admladbil- 
Ity  aa  the  ABM  Treaty  now  atanda. 

snATBBic  axaanxTT 

Thtn  is  Uttle  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
military  aa  a  body,  and  certainly  the  Soviet 
poUtk^  leadership,  acoepU  the  theory  of 
limited  nuclear  war  or  beUevea  in  the  pdltt- 
cal  utiUty  engendered  by  "contrdlable" 
oountersilo  exchangee.  Soviet  doctrine  Is  ex- 
plldt  on  these  points:  Wars  that  eaoalate  to 
the  tactical  nuclear  levd  cannot  be  kept 
from  eacalating  to  fuU  strategic  atrlkea. 
There  la  no  evidence  that  the  Sovleta  be- 
Uere  that  only  ICBMa  wouki  engage  in  a 
ooamlc  dud  without  other  nudear  f  orom 
coming  Into  play.*  In  the  event  of  a  war 
that  itromlam  to  beocMne  nudear  at  aome  in- 
evitable point  doctrine  podta  early  attacka 
with  forcea  ranging  from  conventional  to 
chemical  to  nudear,  and  In  a  no-lxdda- 
barred  "shooting  war"  point  defense  wm  be 
of  Uttle  avaU  In  European  or  central-atrate- 
gic  excbangea. 

If  the  Soviets  are  fully  as  Clauaewitdan  aa 
many  conaervatire  defenae  analysts  aaaert 
then  they  wiU  aak  themaelvea  irtiat  political 
objectives  are  furthered  or  attained  by  en- 
gaging In  a  countoano  exchange  from 
which  they  might  emerge  with  a  superkir 
poetattack  ICBM  force  ratto,  but  when 
they  stUl  would  be  subject  to  the  entire  fury 
of  the  majority  of  UA  nudear  forces.  De- 
terrence la  a  far  broader  concern  for  moat 
Soviet  analyaU  than  It  aeema  to  be  for  moot 
UA  analysta,  content  as  many  are  to  rdy 
on  statistical  models  of  game  theory  for 
measuring  atrateglc  advantage.  Claaalcal 
mUitary  strategy,  both  East  and  Weat  In- 
sists that  poUtlcal  goals  be  matched  with 
miUtary  meana.  Although  there  haa  dwaya 
been  some  duaUty  of  mind  between  the 
Commtmlst  party  and  the  military  on  atra- 
teglc thought  for  many  yeara  now  defenae 
of fldaklom  has  played  down  earlier  notiona 
that  nudear  war  could  be  won  and  baa 
played  up  the  Importance  of  parity. 

Asymmetries  In  each  side's  defenae  poten- 
tial—the exi>ected  levd  of  defendre  effeo- 
tiveneaa— are  certain  to  ariae.  It  is  doubtful 
that  both  countriea  would  erect  Identical 
point  defenae  networka  that  alao  are  capa- 
ble of  tiMMntng  with  equal  akiU  the  aet  of 
countermeasures  ilfsigTwul  to  overwhelm 
and  90of  the  opponent's  network.  Even  if 
defenae  potential  wtm  equal  on  both  aMea. 
such  equaUty  would  not  be  percdved  by  d- 
viUan  and  mUltary  irianneia  who  have  made 
a  career  out  of  worsUeaae  analyala.  The  per- 
ception of  even  sliilit  aaymmetitaa  in  eff ee- 
tivenem  and  a  highly  charged  poUtlcal  at- 
moaphere guarantee  that  new  RVa  wm  be 
routinely  added. 
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would  «y  ilfnlflMnt- 


_^  eon  band  Um  UntUd  BUtM  Um 

to  dofoDd  ttwU  camplotoly  and  oom- 

frtmMhwly.  But  CtaUMWtta.  the  bmMot  of 

aU      pual  iihMtaanth-eaBtury      ■tratadata. 

wroU  that  an  abaoluta  da<aoaa  la  an  ataaurd- 

Ity  that  fT— pif  ly  oootradfcito  tba  tdaa  of 

«  Am  taw  aa  ttoa  new  ootarlc  of  Star 

and  oouBtarforoa  antbual- 
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a.  thay  would  do  weQ  to 
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_      I  to  appannt  and 

I  It  iMid  for  CTtttoa  of  point  dafonaa  to 
eantifbutaa  to 


J,  tut  tlia  maeaant  that  potnt  da- 

I  eouM  parfOnn  up  to  daalm  ipactftefc- 
prataet  a  atgnlflraiit  pofttai  td 
VA.  ntai^tarf  fonaa.  tba  offaet  on  atrata- 
gle  atafeOltj  would  not  naeaaaaHly  ba  poai- 
tlvo.  (It  to  furthar  aawia  that  an  offaoaa- 
dat^Ma  mea  bM  not  bean  aet  a<f.)  Tbe 
nature  a<  the  partleular  fonaa  betaw  defend- 
ed mvnt  be  taken  Into  aoommt  aa  welL  We 
BMMt  Mk  whether  aoaae  or  all  of  Iftaauteman 
n.  m.  or  UX  wai  be  defended.  U  defended 
ICBMi  lORVed  eounlerforee  ayatana  (Ilka 
HZ  or  the  8S-1*.  SB-l*.  and  88-94).  then 
theae  fOnaa  eould  readily  be  uintoiil  In  a 
fmt  atrike.  BMh  aide  wfll  fear  the  •*racied 
retallattai'*  irm'"^**  wherein  akie  A  poee 
ftoit.  ■uniaMiM  the  enemy'a  defeneea.  and 
aereitiy  ndueee  akIe  W  anenaL  8kle  8*8 
retaUattai  eould  at  beat  be  charaetarlaad  aa 
"raaed."  if  not  depleted. 

If  tbe  Uidled  8tatea  pentoU  with  point 
dafena.  It  to  obvkNM  that  it  will  qutekly 
beeowM  aide  B.  The  United  Btatea  in  all 
prababllity  wm  deploy  only  SO  MX  ICBMa; 
Ifoeeow  already  baa  M*  88-lS/lki  and  can 
top  no  with  the  88-M  In  the  abeenfin  of 
araM  eontrol  nalialiili  Tbe  USSR  wtD  have 
between  7.000  and  0.000  counterforoe  RVs 
to  the  United  Statae'a  S.000.  If  Mlnnteman 
m  (MM  of  wbMi  will  be  MX)  to  included  In 
thoee  caleulatlona.  If.  aa  warflghten  believe, 
tbe  Soviet  Vn<liiiahl|i  can  be  pereuadert  to 
act  by  tbe  power  of  numerical  advanta«e. 
then  It  to  not  In  the  VJB.  nattonal  intereet  to 
i>^fymin«  the  ABM  Treaty  and  actively  en- 
courage the  SovieU  to  depk>y  point  de- 

In  ooneluaion.  If  it  to  true  that  tbe  attack 
price  wm  be  Increaaed.  then  the  SovieU  wOl 
by  deftaUtloB  add  addltlanal  RVa.  Any  of  the 
currant  iiaiittotlin  poeturee  taken  by  tbe 
TTnltad  Statea  wIU  be  rejected,  eepertally 
thoee  rdated  to  auhetanMal  reduction  of  tbe 
Soviet  heavy  mtoaHe  force.  Soviet  point  de- 
fauea  wiU  be  added  aa  well,  with  aeveral 
negative  coiMequenoea  to  follow  (aa  outlined 
prevtoualy).  the  Soviet  poUtleai  and  military 
elite  wHl  retain  their  vetilon  of  tbe  Single 
Integrated  Operational  Flan  at  tbe  expenee 
o(  aiBM  oontitd  agreemenu  wben  faced  wttb 
the  new  world  of  defenatve  dephtymenta; 
point  def eiMe  wUl  not  be  viewed  aa  tbe  end 
goal  for  tbe  United  Statea.  Tbe  USSR  wiU 
have  to  prepare  for  future  VJB,  defenalve  In- 
crementa.  Aa  tbe  luaitlal  ftrat  atep  on  tbe 
road  to  the  8DI.  point  defence  muat  be  raaa- 
by  tboae  convinced  of  lU  (duMoua) 


1.  Oanan  Aimed  Servieea  Ooouatttee.  Nor 
MoMl  Dtfnm  AMOtoriaatUm  Aet  for  FUeol 
year  itt7.  Report  no.  OO-MI  (Waabington. 
D.C:  OPO.  July  t.  lOM).  pp.  Iflt-lOX 

S.  After  CaiOa  Onr'%  artidea  ainoe  the 
mkl-ltrOi  that  "victory  to  poaalblc."  Other 
tbeortota  In  ttato  category  Include  WHUam 
Van  Oeave.  Pred  Ikle.  Albert  Wobtotetter. 
and  a  boat  of  laaaer  UgbU  beat  typified  by 
tbe  workof  DanM  Graham.  Aa  tbe  official 
juatlfloktlon  for  MX  to  to  provide  a  aeeure 
"aeccnd  etrike  counterforoe  capability"— 
aurtfy  an  even  more  abaurd  notion  than 
countervalue  deatructlon— Cray*!  support 
for  thto  and  other  of f enaive  nuclear  ayatema 
damonatratea  eHber  a  failure  of  toglc  or  a 
mtareading  of  tbe  Soviet  target  baae.  Soviet 
strategy,  and  tbe  klnda  of  nuclear  weapona 
neceaaary  to  fight  a  aecondsrtrike  war.  If 
Moaoow  daatroya  tbe  XJM.  ICBM  force  In  a 
preoMdltated  strike,  what  realtotlc  oounter- 
focoe  targeU  will  tbe  United  Statea  hit  In  re- 
iponser  Thoee  few  older  ICSMs  bekl  in  re- 
aerver  AU  conceivable  candktotea  for  retalia- 
tory targetkw.  su^  aa  C*I.  alrbaaea/bamber 
flyout  corrtdota.  SAM  batteriea,  and  88BN/ 
S8H  pena.  do  not  require  prompt,  bard- 
target  kill  warbeada.  If  tbeae  targeU  are  ea- 
sentlal  for  aecond-strlke  kill,  then  tbe 
pi  ctint  arwnal  of  very  accurate  warbeada 
wm  do  the  }ob  quite  weU. 

I.  Aa  Richard  Darwin  commented  at  a 
conference  on  deter  lence  at  the  Unlvenlty 
of  Maryland  In  OepUmber  1004.  tbe  Reagan 
ipooch  remlndod  bkn  of  tbe  acene  in  AUce 
in  Wonderland  where  the  Queen  of  Hearts 
says.  "Vlist  the  verdict  then  tbe  triaL" 

4.  VA  Department  of  Defense.  Defnue 
Againat  BaUtMHe  MiaaUa:  An  Atteument  of 
Teehnotooiea  and  PoUev  ImptieaUona 
(Waabington.  D.C:  U.8.  Department  of  De- 
fcMO.  1004).  p.  0. 

5.  Thto  r-"— "■  for  the  nuxnent.  that 
oountermeaaurea  wm  be  abaent  or  Ineffec- 
tive. 

0.  See.  for  example.  David  HoUoway,  TKe 
SovHt  Union  and  the  Amu  Race  (New 
Haven.  Coan.:  Tale  Unhreratty  Preaa.  lOOS); 
Robert  Jervts.  The  lUogie  of  ilmeHcaa  ATM- 
dear  Stratsn  (Ithaca.  N.T.:  ComeU  Univer- 
sity Pieaa.  1004):  and  Raymond  Oarttaoff. 
"Mutual  Deterrence.  Parity,  and  Strategk: 
Arms  litr"'****'"  In  Soviet  Policy. "  In  Derek 
Leebaert.  ed..  Soviet  JfiHterv  77iinikiii0 
(London:  George  Allen  and  Unwln.  1001). 

7.  Carl  von  Clauaewlta.  On  War.  edited  by 
MV-*^^*'  Howard  and  Peter  Paret  (Prince- 
ton. NJ.:  Princeton  University  Preaa.  1070). 
pp.  077-002. 


With  the  exception  of  some  polnt^defense 
aiiltiiMtoata  tbe  latter-day  def enae-emphasto 
stntegiaU  have  persuaded  themselves  that 
daterranee  tbroiwh  retaUaUon  to  abaurd. 
TtMy  are  mired  in  nineteenth-century  oon- 
of  warfare,  yet  they  Inaiet  that 


THE  BIO  CHALLENOE  FOR 
AMERICAN  BANKINO 
Ifr.  PROXBORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  next  few  ye«n  be  good  or  bod. 
easy  or  dUficnilt  for  American  bonk- 
Ins?  In  the  view  of  this  Senator.  Amer- 
ican banking  will  be  tested  as  never 
before  In  the  next  few  years.  Why?  Let 
me  ask:  What  does  a  bank  do?  Easy 
answer.  It  accepts  deposits.  It  makes 


loaiM.  So  why  will  this  be  so  difficult? 
Here's  why.  This  country  Is  up'  to  its 
eyeballs  in  debt  We  all  know  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  never  been  more 
deeply  In  debt.  We  all  know  tbe  Feder- 
al deficit  for  6  consecutive  years  now 
has  been  rolling  along  at  a  horrendous 
$200  billion  level.  The  national  debt 
has  doubled.  It  has  soared  from  leas 
than  $1  trillion  to  more  than  $2  trll- 
UonI  And  it  Is  rising. 

Is  that  all?  No.  there's  more.  It's 
worse.  American  households  have  In- 
creased their  debt  at  a  truly  redcless 
pace.  They  have  borrowed  more 
money,  more  rapidly  than  ever  before. 
They  are  now  In  debt  by  $3.6  trillion. 
And  how  about  their  savings?  House- 
hold savings  are  lower  than  they  have 
ever  been— much  lower  In  relationship 
to  Income.  For  years.  American  con- 
sumers regularly  saved  5  to  6  percent 
of  their  Income.  This  was  low  com- 
pared to  savings  In  other  developed 
countries.  The  Japanese  save  about  20 
percent  of  their  Income.  And  now? 
Now,  U.S.  household  savings  has 
dropped  to  a  pathetic  2  to  3  percent  of 
ln(»me — about  (me-half  of  the  previ- 
ous rate.  There's  more  bad  news. 
American  businesses  have  skyrocketed 
their  debt  to  an  all-time  high  of  more 
than  $3  trillion! 

So.  on  every  front,  this  country  has 
simk  into  a  quicksand  of  debt.  Now 
answer  this  question  for  me:  What 
happens  in  the  next  few  years  when 
the  next  recession  hlU?  What  happens 
to  the  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
barely  meeting  their  m<mthly  Intereet 
and  amortisation  payments  when  they 
lose  their  Job  or  suffer  a  substantial 
payment?  And  what  happens  when 
they  find  they  can't  awing  it  and  go 
bankrupt?  That  will  be  a  heartteeak- 
ing  problem  for  Americans.  It  will  be  a 
disaster  for  the  banks  that  have 
loaned  them  the  money.  And.  of 
course,  these  same  banks  will  face 
losses  from  Ameri(»n  corporations 
that  have  greatly  Increased  their  vul- 
nerability by  trading  equity  for  debt. 
A  year  or  two  of  receaslcm  and  many 
an  Americaui  business  will  go  to  the 
wall.  So  the  next  recession  will  be  a 
double  disaster  for  our  banking 
systMU. 

Can  it  be  worse?  It  can  be.  It  Is.  Be- 
cause of  these  unprecedented  debts  re- 
cession could  very  well  bring  our  coun- 
try the  first  real,  full-ocale  depression 
since  the  1030*8.  Why?  First,  because 
the  personal  and  corporate  debt  has 
become  so  heavy.  But  also  because  the 
Federal  Oovemment  has  fired  tbe  last 
bullet  out  of  its  antirecession  weapons. 
How  does  the  Federal  Government 
fight  a  recession?  Two  ways.  First,  it 
uses  its  fiscal  weapon.  It  provides  jobs, 
welfare,  unemployment  compensation 
for  those  out  of  work.  It  also  cuts 
taxes.  Tax  cuts  leave  more  after-tax 
money  in  the  pockets  of  consimers. 
Now.  what  effect  do  both  these  actions 


have?  They  increase  the  deficit.  Henry 
Kaufman— that  sage  of  Wall  Street- 
has  told  us  that  today  we  cannot 
afford  a  i  c rfslnn  Let  me  repeat  that 
this  highly  respectful  financial  expert 
teUs  us  we  cannot  afford  a  receosion. 
He's  right.  But  what  do  we  do  about 
it?  We  will  have  a  receaslon.  No  one 
can  stop  it.  Reoeasi(»is  are  a  price  we 
pay  for  our  free  enterprise  system.  It's 
an  Inevitable  price.  It's  as  certain  as 
tbe  fact  that  tbe  Sun  will  rise  In  tbe 
Bast  and  set  In  tbe  West  We  cannot 
repMl  it  or  stop  it.  It  wfU  come.  But 
did  you  ask:  Why  can't  we  use  that 
other  antlreoeosion  weapcm?  Why 
cant  we  use  monetary  policy?  Why 
cant  tbe  Federal  Reserve  Board  in- 
crease the  credit  supply  so  that  tbe 
price  of  credit— that  is  Interest  rates- 
falls?  Wouldn't  that  encourage  home 
buying,  auto  buying  and  pick  tbe  econ- 
omy up?  Why  not?  The  sad  answer  Is 
that  the  Fed  has  already  done  exactly 
that.  They  have  done  It  In  spades. 
They  have  shot  their  wad.  That  alter- 
native is  no  longer  available.  So  can  we 
look  for  Government  help  in  this  next 
recession,  a  recession  that  will  strike 
when  we  are  in  debt  up  to  and  over 
our  heads?  No.  We  can't.  American 
bankers  wUl  face  their  toughest  test 


ever. 


OREAT  TURKEY  AWARD 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  advantages  of  membership  in 
tbe  U.S.  Senate  Is  that  it  provides  an 
opportunity  to  (»mment  on  inoompe- 
taux  in  the  Government  Perhaps, 
even  more,  it  Is  an  obligation  to  ob- 
serve and  comment  on  Incompetence 
and  ignorance  in  high  office. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  per- 
forms a  valuable  public  service  by 
pointing  out  a  few  of  the  many  illus- 
tratkms  of  waste  in  Oovemment,  by 
making  tbe  "Oolden  Fleece  Award"  to 
those  who  waste  taxpayers'  money. 

It  (xxnirred  to  me  today  that  I 
should  start  an  award  that  we  might 
caU  the  "Great  Turkey  Award"  for 
noteworthy  acts  by  tU-informed,  intel- 
lectually clumsy,  or  generally  inad- 
equate political  appointees. 

I  got  this  idea  from  our  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Mr.  William  Brock.  He  called 
the  managers  of  American  corpora- 
tions "a  bunch  of  turkeys." 

His  reason  for  such  comment  was  to 
attempt  to  protect  the  hostUe  corx>o- 
rate  raiders  who  are  doing  so  much  to 
undermine  the  corporate  financial 
strength  of  America. 

First  be  demonstrated  he  is  totally 
uninformed.  He  concluded  that  be- 
cause, in  his  view,  there  are  bad  corpo- 
rate managers,  any  practice  that  tends 
to  throw  out  managers  must  be  good. 

That  Is  like  saying  there  are  some 
bad  drivers  on  tbe  bighwasrs.  so  let's 
put  a  Sherman  tank  on  the  road  nm- 
nlng  full  speed  against  traffic,  and 


maybe  well  take  out  some  of  those 
turkeys  who  cant  drive. 

He  Is  uninformed  because  he  obvi- 
ously knows  little  about  the  hostile 
takeover  process.  Nowhere  is  there  an 
honest  Jtidgnaent  by  anycme  in  a  hos- 
tile takeover  that  management  needs 
to  be  replaced.  There  Is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  raider  primarily  goes 
after  companies  that  have  been  well 
managed,  that  have  surpluses,  and 
that  have  healthy  emplo3ree  pension 
funds  that  can  be  plunderedL 

Tbe  purpose  of  tbe  hostile  raider  is 
almost  exclusively  to  make  quldt  dol- 
lars. In  unwarranted  amounts,  and  if 
Secretary  Brock  sees  them  as  great 
crusaders  for  better  corporate  manage- 
ment, the  very  best  we  can  say  for  him 
is  that  he  Is  naive. 

Not  only  does  be  show  ignorance  of 
hostile  takeovers,  he  shows  a  gross  In- 
sensitivlty  to  the  plight  of  people  he  Is 
In  office  to  protect.  Woridng  men  and 
women  of  America  are  in  constant 
Jeopardy  so  long  as  we  have  the  possi- 
bility of  unregulated  hostile  corporate 
takeovers. 

Their  Jobs.  In  tbe  breakup  that  usu- 
ally follows  a  hostile  takeover,  can. 
and  do,  dissppear  overnight 

Mergers  and  acquisitions  have  long 
been  a  part  of  healthy  growth  in  cor- 
porate America.  Hostfle  takeovers  fi- 
nanced by  putting  tbe  target  comi>any 
in  Junk  bond  bock  have  no  redeeming 
values.  They  transfer  equity  to  debt, 
depriving  tbe  company  of  assets  for  re- 
search and  modernisation,  thus  reduc- 
ing tbe  competitiveness  of  America. 

A  recent  outbreak  of  takeovers  of 
XjjS.  c(»npanies  by  foreign  hostile  raid- 
ers Is  a  lesson  we  ought  not  to  be  miss- 
ing. This  further  damages  our  com- 
petitiveness, and  adds  to  oiu-  negative 
trade  balances  by  siphoning  profits 
out  of  tbe  United  States.  Canada. 
Great  Kitain.  Japan,  and  Germany 
certainly  do  not  permit  UJ3.  hostile 
raiders  to  charge  in  and  take  over 
their  corporations. 

Few  hostile  takeovers  have  been 
good  for  the  employees,  the  working 
men  and  women.  Raiders  skim  great 
profits  and  run.  They  don't  care  about 
the  workers.  It  is  not  bad  corporate 
management  Mr.  Secretary,  to  have 
care  and  concern  for  your  employees. 

How  <»uld  we  have  a  Cabinet 
member,  a  Secretary  of  Labor,  so  Ill-in- 
formed, so  unaware,  and  so  insensitive 
to  the  havoc  takeovers  wreak  on  em- 
ployees? I  don't  know,  but  he  has 
earned  tbe  rli^t  to  special  recogniticHL 

Congratulations.  Mr.  Brock.  XJJB. 
Secretary  of  Labor.  You  have  stum- 
bled into  well  deserved  recognition, 
and  you  are  hereby  awarded  the  first 
"Oreat  Turttey  Award." 


RETIREMENT  CEREMONY 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President  this 
past  Monday,  a  retirement  ceremony 
was  held  for  two  of  this  Nation's  dis- 


tinguished fighting  men.  Gen.  John 
Wicktaam.  USA.  and  Gen.  PJL  Kelley. 
USMC. 

They  have  devoted  their  lives.  In  ca- 
reers spanning  over  37  years  each,  to 
tbe  continuance  of  our  oountnr's  free- 
(kMns.  They  both  richly  deserve  tbe 
honor  and  respect  of  their  country- 
men. 

Mr.  President  for  the  benefit  of  my 
(»lleagues.  I  would  like  to  include  for 
tbe  Rkxhu)  the  remarks  which  Gener^ 
al  Kelley  prepared  for  Monday's 
event  As  is  his  nature.  General  Kdley 
was  brief  and  to  the  point  In  particu- 
lar, tbe  Commandant  makes  three 
points  whi^  need  to  be  repeated  and 
onphasised  at  every  opportunity. 

The  first  is  the  unfortunate  rift 
which  seems  to  have  devdoped  be- 
tween tbe  military  leaders  of  our 
armed  services  and  the  Congress.  As 
General  Kelley  points  out  we  must  not 
allow  partisanship  to  Interfere  with 
our  achieving  the  strongest  national 
defense  possible  by  this  body's  not 
working  closely  with  those  charged  to 
lead  our  Armed  Forces. 

Another  point— closely  related  to  tbe 
first— is  that  we  cannot  be  "penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish"  In  our  defense 
budgets.  Freedom  has  never  been 
cheap,  and  the  military  force  needed 
to  ensure  freedom  cannot  be  "bought 
on  the  cheap."  This  Is  a  point  that  we 
In  the  Congress  must  not  forget  and 
must  help  explain  to  tbe  American 
pe<H>le. 

The  third  point  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize is  that  in  general^not  in  all 
cases  but  in  general— our  military  has 
been  iU  served  by  the  Nation's  media. 
It  Is  true  that  our  military  has  had 
and  continues  to  have  problems,  par- 
titnilarly  in  weapons  procurement  But 
such  Is  not  unique  and  will  bappoi  In 
any  large  organization.  The  disservice 
coram,  not  In  reporting  of  problons, 
but  in  the  media's  not  fairly  and  accu- 
rately reporting  both  problems  and 
achievements— which  are  many— of 
our  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
services.  To  constantly  make  a  "whip- 
ping boy"  of  the  instituti<m  which 
guards  and  protects  our  national  inter- 
ests is  to  abandon  balance  and  objec- 
tivity by  our  media. 

Mr.  President  I  bope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  take  the  few  minutes  nec- 
essary to  read  over  tbe  remarks  of  our 
Nation's  28th  Commandant  of  tbe 
Marine  Corps. 

At  this  point  Mr.  President  I  wish 
General  KeUey  and  bis  wife.  Barbara. 
the  best  of  all  times  for  the  future.  I 
know  that  neither  will  be  idle.  New 
and  exciting  challenges  await  them. 
But  at  this  point  the  Kelleys  deserve 
tbe  Nation's  heartfelt  thanks  for  their 
service  and  devotion  to  this  country 
and  the  cause  of  freedom.  Tbe  corps 
has  been  through  some  of  its  most 
trying  times  recently.  But  under  P.X.'s 
leadership    it    has    weathered    these 
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If  orale  and  tralnlnK  of  the  oorpa  Is 

at  an  aD  time  high  beeauae  we  had  a 

^''nfniniwiitafit  irtio  eared. 

To  Oeoana  Kallair.  I  JoIb  with  thou- 

to  say.  "Samper  Fl- 

py  " 

_.  . .  the  reaaarka  of  Oen- 

eral  kaOey  at  the  retlreinent  ceremo- 
ny a^ilA  I  am  foinc  to  ask  be  mit  in 
the  RaooBB.  were  summarlaed  by  him 
I  the  temperature  and  humidity 
I  In  exoem  of  tO.  with  the  troops  in 
fan  diese.  and  General  Kelley  releaaed 
the  rMBsarks  to  the  preas. 

I  Mk  unanimous  cooaent  that  they 
be  Inserted  In  the  Raooaa. 

There  beinc  no  objectkxi.  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RaooaB,  as  f oUowK 

RHAUS  wt  OOi.  P JL  Kkut.  UBJCC^ 
JamS.IM7 

Mr  viee  rtwlrtit,  SaareUry  Welnbvier. 
Omiiltiij  ifanh.  SeeraUry  AkkMse.  8eer»- 
tery  Wabb.  Admiral  Crowa.  my  oolleaguea 
on  tha  Joint  ChlafB  of  Staff  and  dMtn- 


o(  UM  Sanrtoa  Chleta.  Thla  attt- 
i4sa  batwean  tba  mam- 
snd  the  astkm'a  prindpel 
Wa   muat   ravaiaa   thla 
k  oooadoua  effort  to  re- 
and  aubattuittlTe  raUtlooahtpa 
of  tha  Ooncraaa  and  tha 
Sarrtea  Chlafi-raiatlonahlpa  which  In  tha 
hava  baan  ao  aaaanhal  for  tha  propar 
[  of  daf  aMa  iaauaa  by  tha  ladalatlra 


rmt.  let  ma  aay  what  a  daap  honor  It  ia  to 
t  with  General  John  Wlek- 
.  John  and  I  were  eoeunlerianed  aa  offl- 
,__j  In  our  dioeen  aaiilue  over  S7  years  aco. 
and  we  have  aarved  toaather  off  and  on  for 
over  M  of  thoae  yeara.  He  la  truly  a  valued 
friend  and  a  ireet  Soldier.  Tour  many  ad- 
mlNfa  in  the  Marine  Oocve  aalute  you. 
John.  Ood  BleBil 

I  reaUae  that  there  la  alwaya  a  dancer  In 
ita^taw  out  one  parHm  for  medal  raoocnl- 
tloB  at  evenU  aoch  aa  thla— a  dancer  that 
r  fed  aUghtad  that  they.  too.  were 
/reeocnlaed.  But.  aucfa  la  not  the 
^  yoa  talk  about  our  Secretary  of 
Defeue.  for  every  Soldier.  Sailor.  Airman, 
and  MailnB  raooanlBaB  the  fact  that  the 
eoaabat  oapatallttleB  of  our  four  aervloaa  are 
"Ucht  yaaia"  ahead  of  where  they  were  alx 
years  aco  due.  primarily,  to  the  eztraordl- 
imry  a<f orU  of  Secretary  Welnberier  in  car- 
ryhw  out  the  Basentlsl  mlUtary  revHallM- 
tkm  procnun  put  Into  motlao  l>y  our  Oom- 
Bsander-ln-Chlef.  Our  Country  la  biwaerl. 
Mr.  Secretary.  In  havinc  you  at  the  balm  of 
the  Department  of  Daf anee. 

I  know  that  It  la  curtowiary  at  retirement 
ftTW""*—  to  say— I  have  mixed  emotlona— 
but  frankly  I  d»-eo  ru  say  It— I  have  mUed 


I  km  my  country  and  I  tore  my  Corpa, 
and  I  have  wUlliwly  given  all  of  my  adult 
Ufa  to  both— but  I  alao  love  my  wife  of  M 
years  with  an  of  nay  heart,  and  she  has  re- 
ceived preckNia  little  reeocnltlon  for  all  she 
has  given  to  Country  and  Conia.  So.  I  will 
take  my  flnt  step  Into  retirement  with  a 
hope  that  toceChar  we  can  take  a  little  time 
to  "anell  the  flowcn"  In  our  remaining 


store  eordlal 


When  I  take  off  the  uniform  of  a  Marine 
for  the  last  ttane  later  thla  month.  I  will  do 
so  with  soBse  hft'"****^  concema. 

My  first  concern  Is  with  a  growing  atU- 
tude  In  the  Cangrssa  which  placea  more  cre- 
dence In  the  vlewa  of  staff  members  on  mat- 
tara  dealing  with  nattotial  security  than  in 


My  next  oonoem  la  with  a  feeling 
aooM  members  of  our  Congreas  that  you  can 
buy  the  defeiMe  of  our  Country  "on  the 
cheap."  I  pray  that  my  granddaughter"!  in- 
iilf^«.«ia«  rIghU  under  the  Conetltutlao  will 
be  lasaeiniil  in  the  future— Just  as  much  as 
rntna  have  been  pieeenred  for  the  past  68 
jears  and  the  laeeeiostlon  of  theee  rlghU 
to  not  cheap.  The  requlreBMnts  for  the  de- 
fenm  of  the  RapubUc  are  dictated  by  exter- 
nal thnata.  and  the  satiaf  actkm  of  theee  re- 
QulnmeDU  should  not  be  emaaculated  by 
aame  aiMtrary  and  caprtdoua  budgetary 
"meat  axe."  The  queation  all  Americana 
mwt  continue  to  aak  la:  "What  price  tree- 
domT" 

My  final  oonoem  Is  with  the  unbalanced 
lualiiiiint  of  our  armed  foroea  by  many,  not 
all.  but  many  members  of  our  "fourth 
eatate."  For  one  who  has  spent  the  past  S7 
years  In  bulkUng  an  liMUtutlon.  It  Is  particu- 
larly difficult  for  me  to  understand  a  "lynch 
mob"  mentality— one  which  appears  devoted 
to  ileslmjiliig  the  public  imaga  of  our  most 
precious  liMtltutkxM.  One  can  only  aak  the 
queation:  "Is  this  what  our  forefathers  envi- 
sioned by  the  First  Amendment  to  our  Con- 
stitution?" I  think  not  I  aak  reaponalble 
luembers  of  the  medU  to  strive  for  balaxice 
and  objectivity  as  they  dlacharge  their  obU- 
gatloiH  to  the  American  people.  Irresponsi- 
ble sisisellniiallsiii  has  no  place  among  men 
of  honor  and  Integrityl 

On  a  posttlve  note.  I  beUeve  that  today 
the  health  and  vitality  of  our  four  senrloes 
are  the  fineet  I  have  seen  In  aimoat  four 
(itcartra  Our  young  men  and  women  on 
active  duty  today  are  the  very  beat— and 
they  Jumirvf  the  very  beat.  Our  Natton 
canixA  afford  leaal 

My  apodal  thanks  to  you.  Mr.  Vloe  Preai- 
dent.  During  the  past  four  years  you  have 
always  been  there  when  the  armed  foroea 
needed  you.  Tou  know  us.  you  understand 
w.  and  you  support  usi  Speaking  for  all  Mar 
rlnea.  you  have  our  deep  and  abiding  respect 
^iwi  admiration. 

To  the  SokUera.  Sailors.  Airmen.  Marlnea. 
and  Coastguardsmen  in  this  memorable 
revlew-Ood  bleas  you-and  Ood  bless 
Amerlca-the  land  of  the  free  because  it  re- 
mains the  home  of  the  brave! 

Mr.  SYlOfS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  that  Oenerml  Kel- 
ley's  resume  be  inserted  In  the  Rbcord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the 
r«suin«  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
theRaooBO.  as  follows: 

On.  P*nt  X.  Kbxst.  USMC 
Oeneral  Paul  X.  Kelley  ia  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corpa.   Headquarter* 
Marine  Corpa.  Washington.  D.C. 

General  Kelley  was  bom  on  November  11. 
ISM.  in  Boston.  Mass.  He  graduated  from 
VUlanova  University  with  a  BB.  degree  In 
Bconomlcs  and  was  commissioned  a  Marine 
second  lieutenant  in  June  IMO. 

In  March  1961.  after  oonpleting  instruc- 
tkm  at  The  Bask:  School.  Quantlco.  Va.  be 
served  oouecuttvely  as  a  platoon  leader,  as- 
sistant battalion  operatkma  officer  and  aa- 
slstant  dIvMon  training  officer  with  the  ad 


Marine  Division.  Camp  Lejeuna.  N.C.  He 
waa  traneferred  to  the  USS  SALBM.  Flag- 
ship of  the  Sth  Fleet,  during  September 
1969.  earring  aa  the  executive  Offkser  and 
then  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
Marine  Detachment  for  a  period  of  90 
nvrwith#  He  waa  promoted  to  captain  on 
Dec  16, 1969. 

He  was  ordfared  to  Camp  Pendleton.  Calif., 
in  July  1964.  where  be  served  aa  a  battalion 
executive  offleer  with  the  1st  Infkntry 
Tralnliw  Regiment  Tranaf arrad  to  Japan  in 
Mbruary  1966.  he  served  aa  the  Dhrlakm 
Trainiiw  Officer.  Sd  Marine  Dtviakin.  From 
August  1966  to  June  1966.  he  aerved  as  the 
ftkkirteramp  to  the  Deputy  commanding 
General,  and  then  as  Assistant  ^iroe  Train- 
ing Officer.  Fleet  Marine  Force.  Pacific,  in 
HawalL 

ReCumtag  to  the  D.S  In  July  1966.  Oener- 
al Kelley  became  the  Special  Aaslatsnt  to 
the  Director  of  Personnel  at  Headquarters 
Marine  Corpa.  Washington,  D.C.  until  De- 
cember 1967.  Following  Ills  aasignment  In 
Washington,  he  completed  the  Airborne 
Pathfinder  School  at  Ft  Bennlng.  Ga.  In 
February  1968.  he  was  aaalgned  to  the  newly 
activated  ad  Force  Reoonnalssanee  Compar 
ny.  Force  Troopa.  Fleet  Marine  Force.  At- 
lantic Camp  Lejeune,  where  he  aerved  aa 
the  Executive  Officer  and  then  Command- 
ing  Officer. 

From  September  1960  to  May  1961.  he  was 
the  UB.  Marine  Corpa  Exchange  Officer 
with  the  Britlah  Royal  Marlnea.  During  this 
tour  he  attended  the  Commando  Courae  in 
Itagland.  served  ss  AMistant  Operatkma  Of- 
ficer with  45  Commando  in  Aden,  and  as 
Commander  "C  Troop.  43  Commando  in 
Singapore.  Malaya  and  Borneo.  On  March  1. 
1961.  he  was  promoted  to  major. 

He  waa  asstgnnl  to  Marine  Corpa  Schools, 
Quantlco.  in  July  1981.  and  served  there  aa 
a  tactics  phase  chief  at  The  Bask:  School: 
and  then  Reoonnaiasanoe  and  Surveillance 
Offkxr  at  the  Marine  Corpa  Landing  Force 
Development  Center. 

In  June  1964,  he  aasumed  duties  as  Com- 
manding Officer.  Marine  Barracks,  New- 
port R.I.  He  remained  at  that  post  until 
August  1966,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
Vietnam  and  reported  to  the  3d  Marine  Am- 
phibious force.  niF.  Pacific,  ss  the  Combat 
Intelllgertoe  Officer.  Following  this  ssslgn- 
ment  he  served  as  the  Commanding  Offi- 
cer, ad  Battalion.  4th  Marine  Regiment  In 
Vietnam.  He  was  promoted  to  lieutenant 
colonel  on  January  ao.  1966.  During  this 
tour  aa  battalloa  commander,  he  earned  the 
SUver  Star  Medal,  the  Legfcn  of  Merit  with 
Combat  "V"  and  two  awarda  of  the  Brome 
Star  Medal  with  Combat  "V". 

From  Vietnam,  he  proceeded  to  the  VJR. 
Army  Infantry  School  at  Ft  Bennlng. 
where  he  served  from  August  1966  to  July 

1968.  as  the  Senior  Marine  Corps  Repreaent- 
atlve  of  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corpa.  He  then  attended  the  Air  War  Col- 
lege, MaxweU  Air  Force  Baae.  Ala.,  graduat- 
ing as  a  "Distinguished  Graduate"  in  May 

1969.  For  his  excellence  in  politico-military 
strategy  while  a  student  at  the  Air  War  Col- 
lege, the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National 
Geographic  Society  elected  him  a  life 
member. 

He  returned  to  Headquarters  Marine 
Corpa  in  June  1969.  as  the  Military  Aaaist- 
ant  to  the  Asalstant  Commandant  He  waa 
promoted  to  cokmel  on  April  1.  1970.  and  in 
June  1970  waa  reassigned  to  Vietnam  where 
he  commanded  the  1st  Marine  Regiment 
1st  Marine  DIvlskm.  General  Kelley  rede- 
ployed the  regiment  the  last  Marine  ground 
combat  unit  to  leave  Vietnam,  to  Camp  Pen- 


dleton. CaUf..  in  May  1971.  During  hia 
aecond  tour  in  Vietnam,  he  waa  awarded  a 
aeoond  Lecton  of  Merit  with  Combat  "V". 

Reassigned  to  the  Washington  area  in 
July  1971,  General  Kelley  served  as  the 
Chief,  Southeaat  Asia  Branch.  Plans  and 
P^ttoy  Directorate.  Organlaatlan  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  where  he  remained 
unto  November  1979.  when  he  was  assigned 
as  the  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Director. 
Joint  Staff.  Upon  completion  of  this  tour  he 
was  awarded  a  third  Legion  of  Merit 

Following  hia  promotion  to  brigadier  gen- 
eral on  August  6.  1974.  he  was  assigned  as 
the  Commanding  General.  4th  Marine  divl- 


In  June  1975.  General  Kelley  was  ordered 
to  the  Marine  Corps  Development  and  Edu- 
cation Command,  at  Quantlco.  where  he  aa- 
sumed the  dutlea  aa  Director.  Development 
Center.  He  assimiert  duties  as  Director,  Edu- 
cation Center  and  was  advanced  to  the 
grade  of  major  general  on  June  ao,  1976. 

In  May  1978,  General  Kelley  was  ordered 
to  Headquarters  Marine  Coriia,  where  he 
became  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Require- 
ments and  Programs. 

On  February  4.  1980,  General  KeUey  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant  general  and  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  as  the  first  Coosmander 
of  the  RaiM  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force, 
(renamed  the  United  Statea  Central  Com- 
mand (USCENTCOM)  in  January  1983).  a 
four  aervloe  force  with  headquarters  at  Mac- 
DiU  AFB,  Tampa,  Florida. 

General  Kelley  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  general  and  assumed  duties  as  Assistant 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corpa  and 
Chief  of  Staff  on  July  1.  1081.  He  assumed 
his  present  office  as  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corpa  on  July  1. 1983. 

General  Kelley's  personal  decorations  and 
awards  Include:  the  SQver  Star  Medal: 
Legion  of  Merit  with  Combat  "V"  and  two 
gold  stars  In  lieu  of  second  and  third 
awards;  the  Bronae  Star  Medal  with  Combat 
"V"  and  a  gold  star  in  lieu  of  the  aeoond 
award;  the  Joint  Service  Commendation 
Medal;  Navy  Commendation  Medal;  and  the 
Army  Commendation  Medal.  He  Is  a  Marine 
corpa  Parachutist  and  U.8.  Army  Master 
Parachutist 

General  Kelley  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Bailiara  Adams  of  Fall  River,  Maaa.,  have  a 
dau^ter,  Mrs.  John  Cimko. 


THE  SPACE  STATION:  A 
PERMANENT  PRESENCE 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  history  of  the  20th  century  is  writ- 
ten someday  in  the  distant  future,  one 
thing  that  certainly  will  be  remem- 
bered is  ttiat  this  was  the  period  when 
man  left  his  planet  and  began  to  ex- 
plore the  universe.  Space  is  the  great- 
est adventure  of  our  time,  and  any 
nation  that  sees  itself  as  a  world 
leader  cannot  ignore  it.  Certainly,  the 
United  States  has  not  Ignored  it.  In 
1958,  Dr.  Wemher  Von  Braun.  a  lead- 
ing figure  in  the  dawning  days  of  the 
\3S.  Space  Program  and  the  first  Di- 
rector of  NASA's  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center  said. 

After  thousands  of  yean  of  dinging  to  our 
planet  man  is  finally  about  to  burst  the 
bonds  of  teiieatiial  gravity  and  embark  on 
the  greatest  voyage  of  his  entire  existence 
*  *  *  the  exploration  of  the  space  around 
him. 


Since  that  time,  the  United  States 
has  be«i  the  leading  space  faring 
nation:  and.  I  believe  that  we  should 
remain  so  In  the  decades  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  deeply  embedded  in 
our  national  history  and  a  true  part  of 
the  American  spirit  is  the  need  to  be 
pioneers,  adventurers  and  entrepre- 
neurs. It  is  also  in  our  make-up  to 
want  to  lead  and  to  be  preeminent.  We 
did  not  invent  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion, but  we  exploited  and  improved 
upon  it  until  we  became  a  world 
power.  Ukewlse,  we  may  not  have 
been  the  first  In  VMtce;  but  once  ^ut- 
nik  raised  our  national  consciousness, 
we  became  the  world's  leading  q>ace 
pioneer.  Mr.  President,  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  recapture  the  Ameri- 
can preeminmoe  in  space. 

^Mhoe  has  been  important  to  us  in 
the  past,  and  It  will  become  increasing- 
ly Important  in  the  future.  We  use 
space  to  ensure  our  national  security, 
improve  our  standard  of  living,  and 
broaden  our  scientific  knowledge. 

Manned  space  flight  has  existed 
almost  since  the  beginning  of  our  use 
of  space.  Our  first  satellite.  Explorer  I, 
was  launched  in  1958,  and  Alan  Shvo- 
pwrd's  brief  suborbitaJ  flight  occurred 
in  1961.  Since  then,  we  have  used  un- 
manned space  sjrstems  extensively  to 
explore  the  solar  system,  but  our 
Maimed  Space  Flight  Program  has 
proceeded  at  a  slower  pace— our  total 
time  in  9ace  is,  so  far,  little  more 
than  4  man-years. 

Through  the  U.S.  Space  Program, 
we  have  learned  a  lot  about  the  value 
of  man  in  space,  but  there  is  much 
more  yet  to  learn.  The  space  shuttle 
has  and  will  continue  to  help  us  gain 
this  knowledge.  For  example,  the 
flights  of  Space  Lab.  aboard  the  space 
shuttle,  have  achieved  many  major 
successes  and  have  again  demonstrat- 
ed the  critical  role  that  man  plajrs  in 
space.  However,  the  shuttle's  ultimate 
value  is  limited  both  in  terms  of  time 
in  orbit  and  altitude  above  the  Earth's 
suifaoe.  During  the  1990's,  we  will 
need  a  space  station  and  associated 
technologies  to  increase  our  utilization 
of  space.  Eventually,  through  research 
in  the  environment  of  space,  we  will 
unlock  its  secrets  and  make  these 
riches  available  for  all  mankind.  It  is 
toward  this  goal  that  I  am  committed. 

tSx.  President,  the  QMoe  station  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come.  When 
NASA  opened  its  doors  in  1958.  it  had 
been  assigned  the  resptmsibiUty  for 
man's  qwce  flight  and  developed 
project  Mercury  as  its  initial  manned 
activity.  As  the  NASA  leadership  de- 
veloped its  space  programs,  a  space 
station  was  a  leading  candidate  for  a 
post-Mercury  goaL  Since  that  time,  a 
space  station  has  been  studied  and 
analysed  continuously.  And  now,  Mr. 
Preddent.  the  development  of  Ameri- 
ca's space  station  is  a  reality.  It 
became  a  reality  when  on  January  25, 
1984.  President  Ronald  Reagan  said: 


Tonight  I  am  dlreettng  NASA  to  develop 
a  permanently  manned  space  statkm  and  to 
do  it  withta  a  decade. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  goal  Is 
met. 

As  the  first  Senator  to  call  for  the 
development  of  a  permanently 
manned  qjaee  station.  I  have  followed 
its  progress  very  closely.  As  evidenced 
by  Congress'  willingness  to  fully  ap- 
propriate NASA's  fiscal  year  1987  re- 
quest of  $410  million  for  the  qiace  sta- 
tion, congressional  sunmrt  has  stead- 
ily increased  for  this  program  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  this  trend  continues. 
Many  people,  including  private  compa- 
nies and  the  separate  NASA  oesiters, 
have  Invested  a  great  amount  of  thne 
and  money  in  the  space  station,  em- 
phasizing the  importance  of  this  vital 
program.  This  year,  NASA  has  re- 
quested $767  million  for  the  l^iaoe 
Statim  Program  for  fiscal  year  1988; 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will 
again  ftilly  fund  NASA's  space  station 
request. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  take  Just  a 
moment  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  a  Uttie  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  space  program,  of  which 
much  is  already  ccnnmon  knowledge; 
however,  never  emphasiaed  enough. 

The  space  program  is  not  very  old. 
Socm.  NASA  wiU  celebrate  its  28th  an- 
nlversary.  In  this  short  time  span, 
much  has  been  learned  about  the  uni- 
verse and  the  Earth.  However,  many 
of  these  discoveries  were  unantkipat- 
ed.  As  in  all  pioneering  efforts,  you 
often  cannot  predict  what  the  ulti> 
mate  outcome  wiU  be.  Yet,  you  know 
almost  instinctively  that  you  must 
move  Into  that  new  frontier. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy's  dream 
of  landing  on  and  returning  safely 
from  the  Moon  was  realized  not  once 
but  numerous  times.  Much  of  the  ini- 
tial excitement  and  purpose  began  to 
fade  in  the  early  1970's.  People  ques- 
tioned the  investment  of  space  and 
particularly  the  funding  for  manned 
space  flight.  This  affected  our  quest 
for  the  q>ace  shuttie.  The  decision  to 
build  a  reusable  space  shuttie  did  not 
have  the  ground  swell  of  siu>port  that 
Apollo  had.  At  that  time,  the  threat  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  Space  Program  was 
not  as  great  as  it  is  today. 

The  space  shuttie  decision  was  a 
compromise  to  begin  with.  The  initial 
purpose  was  to  build  a  space  station 
where  the  space  shuttie  was  Just  the 
transportation  needed  to  get  there. 
Even  with  the  compromise,  there  was 
criticism— criticism  for  politicians  who 
raised  questions  over  natkmal  prior- 
ities and  criticism  from  sdoitists  who 
believed  they  did  not  need  the  shuttie. 

We  did  build  a  shuttie.  but  to  do  it, 
we  backed  off  frmn  the  space  station 
and  other  potential  missions  In  space. 
NASA's  budget  suffa«d  in  space  ad- 
oioe,  and  api^kations  were  impacted. 
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paftleialarly    In    Um    daeade    of    Um 

While  the  Unttod  StatM  debated  tto 
luiliiiMit  fai  the  8pMe  Pracnm.  the 
Soviet  Uhkn  eootlnued  In  their  daUb- 
ento  end  methodtaa  wv  to  pw-tte 
BMaettoita.  One  author  bed  Ukaoed 
tt  to  the  toctotae  yenw  the  bare.  Our 
annnrnplMimenti  in  vaoe  captured 
the  vorid*!  attention  and  bnagtnatkm; 
but.  as  «o  paiMnil  and  thoo^t  that  we 
had  the  raoe  van.  the  Oovteta  kept 
«arfcti«.  While  nany  were  not  look- 
inc  our  leaitetihtp  in  space  was  eur- 
PMBed  tck  several  areas,  launch  ▼ehl- 
das  and  a  90oe  station  amonc  them. 
Very  soon,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
lanndi  Its  own  venkm  of  our  space 
shuttle  and  tt  wm  no  doubt  be  used  to 
tniMport  man  an«*  Important  sdentlf- 
le  experfmants  to  and  from  their  own 
^fttm  station.  Mir.  which  has  been  or- 
Mtfwg  the  Btfth  now  for  neaiiy  a  year. 
In  feet.  Ux.  President,  the  Soviet 
Union  hM  been  manning  space  sta- 
tion for  nearly  16  years.  Salyut  I  was 
fint  taumched  in  AprO  1971.  Since 
ttaan.  five  more  Salyuta  have  been  suc- 
oaasfully  orbited. 

Dortaic  our  first  quarter  century  In 
tpt^fm,  out  main  source  of  competition 
has  been  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  no 
lonter  true  today,  nor  will  it  be  in  the 
future.  Many  other  nations  have 
Joined  the  space  dub.  There  is  a  new 
era  of  competition  in  space,  particu- 
lary  Involvtnc  commerieal  appllca- 
tlMw.  In  thla  arena,  ecmpetltkm  for 
hiertnrihlp  comes  from  the  French. 
Japanaee.  Germam  and  others.  With 
the  administration's  current  attitude 
toward  commerieal  transportation. 
mM^y  In  the  aerospace,  scientific,  and 
iiimmimlrf*«~^  industries  are  tumlnc 
to  other  countries  for  their  mace 
launch  needs.  I.  for  one.  place  a  great 
value  on  msintslr***f  our  leadership 
position. 

Mr.  President,  the  apace  station  has 
a  vital  national  importance. 

I  believe  that  most  of  us  will  agree 
t^«t  we  live  In  a  dynamic  and  chang- 
ing era.  Everywhere  we  look,  there  is 
change,  but  no  where  is  it  greater  than 
the  tedmologlcal  ivogram  that  is  re- 
ahai^  the  American  economy.  In  my 
opinion,  this  technological  change 
and.  indeed,  the  UJB.  leadership  in  sd- 
eooe  and  engineering  technology  is 
vital  to  our  national  security  and  well- 
being. 

In  19M.  for  the  first  time,  whlte- 
ocAar  workers  in  technical,  manageri- 
al, and  clerical  posttions  outnumbered 
bhie-collar  wockeiB.  Industrial  Amer- 
ica was  glvtDg  way  to  a  new  society 
where  moet  of  us  work  with  informa- 
tion rather  than  producing  goods. 
Today,  we  have  moved  into  a  society 
that  now  employs  80  percent  of  the 
:  force  to  provide  services,  and  the 
t  ao  pefoant  for  production. 
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^«»««««i  aodety  began  about  the 
ttftio  as  the  launch  of  Sputnik.  Cur 


rently.  no  one  would  disagree  that  the 
Space  Program  contributed  greatly  to 
the  Information  society  and  hastened 
our  plunge  Into  a  new  environment.  It 
la  not  sorprtetag  then  that  today  we 
find  ourselves  entertained,  educated, 
informed,  instructed,  and  coddled  by 
varloiM  mleroeleetrenloa  and  oommu- 
ntf^^fl^w  devlcea  and  aystems  result- 
ing directly  ot  taidlrectly  from  the 
Space  Program. 

When  we  reflect  over  the  paat  28 
years,  we  must  be  encouraged:  but  let 
ui  not  look  back  too  long  or  be  too 
■miiy.  In  communlcationa  and  other 
areas,  we  must  look  to  the  future.  In 
the  balance  of  the  decade  of  the  ISaO's 
and  the  early  1990's.  one  can  antld- 
pate  tremendous  growth  in  satellite 
oommunkationB  and  remote  sensing. 
We  will  expand  evisring  servlcee  and 
introduce  new  ones.  The  market  asso- 
dated  with  oommunicatkni  satellites  is 
in  the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars.  The 
awarenaaa  in  thia  market  potential  haa 
not  bean  lost  on  the  Japaneae  or  other 
interested  countries. 

The  use  of  oommunlcaUon  aatelllto 
Involve  geoayncronii  orbits  23J00 
mllea  above  the  Earth.  To  reach  this 
altitude.  multistaged  expendable 
launch  vehldes  or  the  apace  shutUe 
with  associated  booster*  must  be  used 
to  place  the  satellites  in  the  proper 
orbit.  Theae  boosters  employed  with 
the  space  shuttie  are  not  reusable. 
However,  the  space  statimi  could  pro- 
vide a  platf onn  from  which  a  reusable 
booster,  such  ss  an  orbital  numeuver- 
Ing  vehlde  or  an  orbital  transfer  vehi- 
cle, could  be  deployed  in  order  to  place 
ntfflMt^ia  tn  a  hi^er  orbit  than  the 
apace  station. 

In  many  ways,  our  commercial  utili- 
sation of  space  parallels  the  early 
period  of  our  growth  in  aviation.  The 
aviation  sector  of  our  economy  today 
is  at  least  a  $100  bilUon  enterprise.  No 
one  could  have  pictured  this  at  the 
time  of  the  Wright  brothers*  first 
flight  at  Kitty  Hawk.  NC.  nor  even 
two  decades  later  when  Charles  Lind- 
berg  made  his  historic  flight  across 
the  Atlantic. 

With  time,  investment,  hard  work 
and  cooperation,  the  space  sector  of 
our  economy  could  conceivably  sur- 
pass aviation.  The  space  station  will 
help  this  Nation  realise  many  of  those 
economic  benefits  in  space.  It  will  help 
cement  our  position  as  the  preeminent 
space  faring  nation.  We  should  not  re- 
UnquisH  our  technological  preemi- 
nence to  the  Soviets.  Europeana.  Japar 
nese.  or  anycme  else.  Thus,  this  is  one 
context  in  which  I  view  the  Space  Sta- 
tion Program— maintaining  the  UJ3. 
leadership  in  space. 

When  I  was  the  ranking  Democrat 
on  the  Senate  Science.  Technology, 
and  Space  Subcommittee.  I  stated  that 
my  primary  goal  was  to  see  that  the 
United  States'  iiiaintaln  its 
in  sdence.  engineering  and  technolo- 
gy. Of  course,  the  Space  Program  and 


the  space  station  are  key  components 
for  —fai»^«tii«ff  this  leadership. 

Only  by  ctmtinuing  our  Space  Pro- 
gram »»vi  continuing  new  and  chal- 
lenging programs,  such  as  the  space 
station,  can  the  United  States  expect 
to  »«»»t«»Ain  Its  technological  leader- 
ship. 

I  believe  that  the  space  station  is 
one  of  the  most  important  programs 
facing  our  Nation.  The  UJS.  I^iace  Pro- 
gram has  accrued  many  benefits  for 
all  m>nkiiw«  and  I  am  convinced  that 
potential  beneflts  to  be  gained  from 
future  space  activities  and  a  space  sta- 
tion wUl  far  outweigh  all  previous 
gains.  I  have  never  made  a  secret  of 
my  belief  that  this  Nation  should  es- 
tablish as  a  goal  the  completion  of  a 
manned  space  station  by  1992.  the 
500th  anniversary  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus' discovery  of  this  great  land. 

Mr.  Preddent.  there  are  many  tan- 
portant  issues  facing  the  Space  Star 
tlon  Program.  The  potential  to  learn 
fundamental  insights  into  how  the 
universe  began,  insights  Into  fimda- 
mental  imlfied  theories  of  physics  and 
the  question  of  how  the  planets  and 
the  Sun  develop  the  atmosphoe.  the 
oceans,  and  the  soUd  planet  cannot  be 
regarded  lightly.  The  Space  Station 
Program  must  consider  the  needs  of 
the  q>ace  sdence  community.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  NASA  has  de- 
cided to  make  the  space  station  capa- 
ble to  be  man  tended  early  in  the  as- 
sembly process.  This  will  aUow  for  sci- 
entific experimentation  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

We  must  balance  the  sdentif  ic  goals 
of  space  exploration  with  other  prior- 
ities. Some  argue  that  it  is  better  to 
fund  a  multitude  of  modest  programs 
incrementally  than  to  ccnnmlt  to  huge 
investments  in  a  single  specific  project 
whose  rationale  could  shift  before  it  is 
ccunplete.  Others  contend  that  many 
scientific  undolaklngs  get  carried 
along  on  these  large  proJecU  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  funded.  One 
can  And  specific  examples  to  support 
each  argiunent.  Generally.  I  think  the 
Nation's  interest  in  space  sdence  has 
been  observed  in  most  cases. 

Space  applications  is  another  prom- 
ising area  that  wiU  be  affected  when 
the  space  sUUon  Is  complete.  Histori- 
cally, the  space  applications  part  of 
the  space  program  has  been  a  major 
ctmtributor  to  our  economic  and  na- 
tional technological  goals.  I^jace  ccmi- 
municatlons  developments  of  the  past 
are  well  known  to  most  of  us.  Likewise, 
most  U.S.  dtisens  have  grown  to 
depoid  on  weather  and  land  remote 


velopment.  assist  in  land  use.  and 
produce  geographical  maps.  This  data 
is  received  and  processed  by  about  a 
doaen  nations;  and  more  than  100  na- 
tlcms  use  the  data  to  help  manage  re- 


Today,  only  13  years  after  NASA's 
successful  launch  of  the  first  Earthre- 
aouroes  technology  satellite,  data  from 
these  latrllitrr  Is  hT*r*"t  to  forecast 


oU  and  minerals,  monitor  water  re- 
sources, map  vegetation  and  forest  de- 


Mr.  President,  the  qpaoe  station  will 
msintain  a  permanently  manned  labo- 
ratory providing  new  opportunities  in 
the  areas  of  astronomy  and  life  sd- 
ences.  as  well  as  industrial  research, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur- 
ing, as  well  as  research  that  wiU  pro- 
vide new  adentiflc  breakthroughs  that 
may  revolutionise  various  areas  of  re- 
search on  Earth,  leading  to  technologi- 
cal advantages  for  our  entire  sodety. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  lot  about 
materials  processing  in  space;  an  area 
that  I  am  particularly  exdted  about. 
Its  future  is  ss  promising  as  those  in 
space-baaed  communicati<»is  and 
Earth  observation.  A  manned  space 
station  would  be  a  major  stimulus 
both  as  a  laboratory  in  space  and  a 
manufacturing  platform.  I^oiy  believe 
that  materials  processing  in  space  will 
be  the  most  significant  economic  area 
next  to  communications. 

The  remarkable  achievements  possi- 
ble through  material  proceaslng  in 
wpmct  has  only  been  hinted  at  by  the 
limited  number  of  experiments  that 
have  been  possible  through  the  use  of 
the  space  shutUe  and  related  equip- 
ment These  indude  the  preparation 
of  ultra-pure  pharmaceuticals  which 
may  lead  to  a  cure  for  diabetes,  pre- 
vent anemia  related  to  surgery,  con- 
trol dwarfism,  and  other  important 
medical  achievements.  Other  materi- 
als produced  in  space  indicate  the  pos- 
sibility of  manufacturing  very  uniform 
semiconductor  crystals  which  would 
enable  building  superfast  computers, 
possibly  provide  a  new  generation  of 
optical  computers  and  other  important 
advancements.  Fully  as  important  as 
these  developments,  have  been  the  ex- 
periments in  the  area  of  basic  material 
sdence.  By  taking  advantage  of  the 
unique  physical  qualities  of  micro- 
gravity  materials  proceaslng  in  space, 
we  are  able  to  better  understand  the 
basic  nature  of  materials,  such  as  cast 
iron.  and.  in  turn,  to  Improve  our  man- 
ufacturing of  these  materials  on  the 
ground.  This,  in  turn,  could  give  us 
better  automobiles,  farm  machinery 
and  the  like. 

Our  ability  to  realise  the  promise  of 
materials  processing  in  9ace  depends 
heavily  on  the  development  of  a  space 
station.  It  also  depends  on  \3S.  indus- 
try and  NASA  maintaining  a  sustained 
high  level  of  effort  in  materials  proc- 
essing research  and  development.  We 
must  find  a  way  to  avoid  focusing  ex- 
clusively on  the  short-term  outiook 
and  accept  the  promise  of  a  long-term 
beneflt. 

In  another  area  which  has  prodticed 
outstanding  accomplishments,  market 
projections  for  pharmaceutical  prod- 
ucts produced  in  space  show  that,  in 


devdoplng  nations,  they  have  a 
mai^et  potential  of  annual  sales  in  the 
billions  of  dollars.  More  importantly 
are  the  health  benefits  that  can  be  de- 
rived from  these  products.  As  these 
and  other  futiur  Mpmot  shuttie  experi- 
ments continue  to  prove  suooessful. 
the  need  for  space  ssrstems  that  will 
provide  36S  days-a-jrear  production  ca- 
pability becomes  greater  and  greater. 
Some  sdentific  experiments  simply  re- 
quire greater  time  in  mace  than  the 
normal  space  shuttie  mission  time. 
Other  products  are  being  considered 
for  space  experiments  and  possible 
future  production.  Industry  leaders, 
such  as  the  Boeing  Co.,  are  seeking  to 
commercialise  crystal  growth  in  Q>ace. 
Its  first  project  will  be  growing  crys- 
tals for  the  manufacturing  of  elec- 
trode-optics sensors.  Other  products 
are  thought  to  have  potential  for  im- 
provement through  uniform  blending 
and  containerleas  processing  In  space. 
This  means  that  glass  could  be  puri- 
fied in  this  manner  and  could  be  spun 
into  high  performance  (H>tical  fibers 
for  oommimlcations  purposes.  In  my 
own  home  State  of  Alabama,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  in  Huntsville.  striv- 
ing to  become  a  center  of  excellence  in 
optics  research.  Is  conducting  a  great 
amount  of  new  and  exdting  research 
in  this  area.  Researchers,  such  as 
those  at  UAH,  would  have  a  greater 
opportunity  to  conduct  their  experi- 
ments in  a  gravity  free  environment 
which  will  l)e  provided  by  a  perma- 
nently manned  qwce  station. 

On  a  broader  scale  than  a  space  sta- 
tion, the  commercialization  of  space 
and  all  its  forms  will  have  increasing 
applications  on  our  economy,  security, 
and  world  leadership  and  prestige.  We 
have  observed  the  value  to  Japan's 
economy  gained  through  a  partner- 
ship of  industry  and  government. 
Space  offers  one  of  several  opportuni- 
ties and  a  challenge  to  use  vision,  crea- 
tivity, and  perseverance  to  make  such 
a  partnership  work  for  us— and  not  to 
abandon  the  field  to  our  overseas  trad- 
ing partners. 

Communications  and  other  space  ap- 
plications programs  illustrate  a  fact  of 
life.  Namely,  there  is  great  interna- 
tional competition  in  space  applica- 
tions projects.  While  this  is  a  healthy 
competition,  we  should  not  overlook 
the  benefits  of  international  coopera- 
tion in  space.  The  international  coop- 
erative spirit  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  accomplishments  of  our  apace 
program.  NASA's  plans  for  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  the  Space  Sta- 
tion Program  wlU  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  continued  and  expanded  coop- 
eration among  nations. 

In  the  psst,  NASA  has  strived 
toward  this  cooperative  effort.  For  ex- 
ample.  the  space  lab  misdon  of  STS-9 
is  the  fruit  of  the  most  extendve  coop- 
erative effort  of  the  Eur(H>ean  mace 
agency  in  NASA.  It  has  given  sden- 
tists  new  informaticm  on  the  Earth's 


atmosphere,  matolals  rrnrraslng.  as- 
tronomy and  medicine,  and  much 
more.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  is  an- 
other step  toward  what  Dr.  Wemher 
Von  Braun  saw  for  mace— a  means  for 
preserving  space  and  imlthig  nations. 
NASA  and  ESA  are  planning  addition' 
al  flights  of  mace  lab.  However,  the 
United  States  has  already  outgrown 
this  limited  use  of  msoe  and  is  in  des- 
perate need  of  a  permanently  manned 
space  station  on  which  man  can  con- 
tinue, on  a  full  time  basis,  to  pursue 
meoe  sdence  and  exploration. 

One  of  the  moet  controversial  Issues 
facing  the  United  States  is  that  of 
man  versus  machine.  The  human  re- 
source Implications  of  the  so-called  ro- 
botics revolution  here  on  Earth  are  of 
interest  to  policymakers  and  social  re- 
searchers. It  has  also  become  (me  of 
the  major  issues  for  study  by  mace 
program  managers  and  scientists. 

Certainly,  man  has  proved  his  value 
on  past  space  activities,  and  without 
question,  man  will  play  a  vital  role  in 
the  operation  of  the  space  station. 
However,  with  all  the  advances  in  elec- 
tronics, automation,  and  robotics  tech- 
nology, there  will  be  significant  use  of 
these  technologies  with  the  meoe  sta- 
tion. 

One  final  issue,  on  which  I  will  not 
dwell,  involves  national  security.  It  is 
dear  that  maintAining  a  leadership  po- 
sition in  space  will  be  a  key  component  • 
of  our  futiuv  security.  How  a  mace 
station  woiks  into  an  overall  strategy 
wiU  be  a  key  question  that  Congress 
will  address.  I  would  point  out  that 
today's  program  indudes  the  invalu- 
able monitoring  of  military  activities 
by  surveillance  satellites  which  are 
recognized  by  most  people  as  a  strcmg 
atablizing  influence  in  world  affairs. 

As  is  obvious.  Mr.  President.  I  sm  a 
firm  believer  in  our  space  program. 
There  is  no  question  that  NASA  can 
and  wiU  continue  to  be  the  right  mga- 
nlzatlon  for  the  United  States'  mace 
development  and  space  exploration. 
This  indudes  future  launch  vehldes, 
payloads  and  mace  sdence  facilities, 
whether  permanent  or  t«nporary.  Its 
performance  record  is  unrivaled. 
NASA  has  btiilt  spacecrafts  that  have 
operated  years  beycmd  their  |M«dlcted 
life.  It  has  built  complicated  hardware 
that  performed  flawlessly  with  rdl- 
ability  rates  that  are  unmatched  any- 
where. And  importantly.  NASA  has 
dnnonstrated.  under  the  glare  of 
public  scrutiny,  not  behind  a  dosed 
curtain,  technical  feats  that  have  im- 
pressed and  inmired  all  of  mankind. 

NASA's  unmanned  space  program 
has  provided  enormous  leaps  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  solar  system.  We 
have  landed  two  Viking  spaceaaft  on 
Mars  and  Voyager  is  still  working  its 
way  through  the  outer  reaches  of  this 
otherwise  unexplored  frontier. 

As  I  mentioned,  our  manned  space 
program  began  with  Alan  Shemiard's 
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flnt  MibovWtel  fM«fat.  Since 

1  the  «ru  of  Mercury.  Oemtal. 

Apollo.  Syklttb.  and  ham  pi  u«i  avert 
Into  the  ilMoe  ehutUe  era.  Now.  we  ere 

movtoc  into  tbe  era  of  the 


While  we  have  had  our  ahare  of  eue- 
oa«aa,  Mr.  Preeldent.  we  must  never 
f (Mvet  our  f afluree.  In  rememhranoe  of 
the  aeven  brave  ploneeri  who  lost 
their  Uvea  In  the  dlMiter  of  the  maoe 
shuttle  Chatttngtr.  we  muit  (o  on.  We 
miMt  Improve  and  continue  the  vlakn 
pt»t  they  tiiiMnTJ  To  allow  the 
CkaOnotr  diaaater  to  aet  us  back  or 
dull  our  mlaskm  ***  their  mission  •*  * 
would  be  to  dMecratf  and  belittle 
their  memoflea. 

I  look  forward  to  NASA's  ezlstlnc 
pragrama  thii  year  and  to  studylnc  iti 
pirticram  proposals  for  next  year.  Just 
as  for  any  budcet  request,  those  pro- 
poaali  that  are  dear,  specific,  and  bal- 
anced have  the  best  chance  for  aooept- 
anoe.  Last  year.  NASA's  Critical  Eval- 
uation TMk  Force  studied  the  man- 
acement  and  tedmlcal  aspects  of  the 
,pn^y  Station.  m^Mtwy  NASA  to  clear- 
ly i!i»*tn«>  for  Concreas  and  the  public 
the  dealCD  and  technical  characterto- 
tlea  of  the  space  station. 

In  my  view,  the  space  station  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come,  and  it  Is 
one  of  the  moat  Important  opportuni- 
ties fadnc  the  United  States  and  the 
American  space  procram.  It  Is  not  a 
OBV  Idea  that  has  sprung  up  recently 
to  siHtaln  NASA  and  its  institutloo.  A 
space  station  was  first  detaOed  in  1809 
by  Bdward  Kverett  Hale  in  an  Atlantic 
M^>"">'y  article:  and.  the  idea  of  the 
space  station  has  stimulated  man's 
thlnklnc  ever  since. 

The  space  station  is  now  a  reality 
and  we  must  mft*"***"  our  o(Hnmlt- 
ment  to  it.  In  that  regard.  I  would  ask 
my  colleaguea  to  remember  the  words 
of  Pnaldent  John  F.  Kennedy  when. 
In  1962.  he  sakL 

If  this  esiwile  hMory  of  protrev  teachM 
iM  aaythliw.  it  to  that  man.  tn  hla  quaat  for 
and  muai— .  ia  <let«nnlned  and 
^  be  deterrad.  The  exploraUon  of 
-—^  vffl  CO  ahead,  whether  we  Join  In  It  or 
noC  And  It  to  one  of  Um  great  adventures  of 
an  time,  and  no  nation  which  ezpecU  to  be 
the  leader  of  other  nationa  can  expect  to 
stay  behind  In  thto  noe  for  apace. 

Thftef  who  came  befote  ua  made  certain 
that  thto  country  rode  the  tint  wavea  of  the 
Indiwtrlal  Revolutlaa.  the  first  wavea  of 
modem  invention  and  the  ftiat  wave  of  nu- 
ctear  power,  and  thto  generatloa  does  not 
Intend  to  flounder  In  the  baekwaah  of  the 
fnm^in^  ace  of  vaoe.  We  mean  to  be  a  part 
of  It.  We  mean  to  lead  It.  for  the  eyea  of  the 
world  now  look  Into  ipaee. . . 

There  is  little  question  about  the  ul- 
timate Importance  of  such  an  endeav- 
or. The  space  station  program  is  tied 
to  our  economy,  to  our  national  securi- 
ty and  to  advances  in  sclenoe  and  sd- 
oitiflc  appUcatlana.  The  apace  station 
wlU  be  used  for  msintelnlnt  techno- 
logical leaderahlp.  for  international 
prestige,  and.  of  course,  tat  stimulatr 


Ing  the  human  spirit.  With  the  com- 
pletion of  the  space  station,  the  Na- 
tion's 9aoe  program,  much  like  the 
Firebird,  must  and  will  go  ever  onward 
to  reach  new  plateaus  and  new  hori- 
■om  In  our  eternal  quest  for  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  cosmos  and  our 
place  in  it.  ^        , 

As  the  Bible  says.  "Where  there  is 
no  vision,  the  people  perish." 

I  am  committed  to  participating  in 
this  e»dtiT»g  program  and  I  call  on  my 
coneaftftt  in  the  Senate  to  Join  In  that 
commitment  for  excellence. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  now. 

Mr.  SANFORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTINO  PRBSIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na. 

Ifr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 

Senator  yield?  _  _.^    . 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Tea.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  at  1 
o'clock  the  Senate.  I  believe,  to  to 
begin  the  1-hour  debate,  the  time  to 
be  divided  and  controlled  by  myself 
and  Mr.  Dolb  prior  to  the  cloture 
motion. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  to  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  Chair  wishes  to 
close  morning  business.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  some  time  on  my  side  to  the 
disthigulshed  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  to  no  further  morning 
busineas.  morning  business  to  closed. 


SENATORIAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Mll(a  3)  to  amend  the  PMeral  Election 
f>,n,p.iy^  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a  vol- 
untarr  ayatem  of  ependlns  UmlU  and  partial 
public  finandnc  of  Senate  general  election 
«»— P»ifiM  to  limit  contrfbutiona  by  mulU- 
candldate  political  committeea.  and  for 
other  purpoae*. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bilL 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  desire? 

Mr.  SANFORD.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

(Mr.  REID  assumed  the  chair.) 


THE  ADMINISTRA'nON'S 

SECOND        TRACK        NOT        IN 
WORKING  ORDER 


Mr.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  disturbed  by  the  actions  of  Presi- 


dent Reagan  and  the  other  adminis- 
tration offldato  who  virtually  ganged 
up  on  Preddent  Arlaa  yesterday  at  a 
White  House  meeting  which  centered 
on  criticism  of  the  OosU  Rlcan  Presi- 
dent's peace  initiative  for  Central 
America.  Prealdent  Arias,  in  Washing- 
ton on  his  way  back  from  a  conference 
In  Indianapolis,  spoke  to  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  and  re- 
ceived overwhelming  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  hto  courageous  and  valiant  ef- 
forts to  forge  a  peaceful  settiement  to 
the  conflict  in  Central  America.  The 
White  House,  however,  was  a  different 
story.  According  to  thto  morning's  New 
Tork  Times.  President  Arias  was  criti- 
cised for  being  too  lenient  on  the  San- 
dlntotas  because  the  Nicaraguan  Oov- 
emment  would  not  have  to  prove  its 
democracy  before  pressure  on  the 
Government  was  relaxed.  There  would 
be  safeguards,  however. 

Calling  Prealdent  Arias  lenient 
toward  the  Sandinistas  illustrates  a 
total  lack  of  understanding  by  admin- 
istration offldato  of  what  the  CosU 
Rlcan  President  to  trying  to  do.  The 
central  focus  of  hto  plan  to  to  open  up 
the  Nicaraguan  political  system.  One 
of  the  administration's  principal  criti- 
cisms of  the  Contadora  draft  treaty 
was  that  it  did  not  adequately  deal 
with  the  democratisaUon  of  Nicarar 
gua.  President  Arias,  in  basic  agree- 
ment with  that,  drafted  hto  proposal 
within  the  framework  of  Contadora. 
but  placed  emphasto  on  the  democrati- 
sation  pnxeas.  It  does  President  Arias 
a  grave  injustice  to  criticize  him  on 
thto  point  The  admlntotration  should 
be  showering  him  with  high  praise  for 
hto  efforts  on  behalf  of  democracy  in 
Nicaragua.  _ 

Frankly,  yesterday's  White  House 
meeting  to  me  if  further  evidence  that 
the  administration  to  not  sincere  about 
pursuing  its  so-called  second  track  of  a 
negotiated  political  setUement  in  Cen- 
tral America.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
administration  wante  the  Arias  plan  to 
succeed  and  has  not  done  anything  to 
encourage  the  other  Central  American 
democrades  to  support  it.  Eariler  ad- 
ministration statements  of  support  for 
the  Arias  plan  and  statements  in  sup- 
port of  a  poUtlcal  settiement  are  iUus- 
trations  of  lip^ervloe  at  its  worst  It 
appears  that  Special  Envoy  to  Central 
American  Philip  Habib  has  not  been 
fully  authorised  to  help  the  process. 
Hto  trip  may  well  have  hindered  the 
process.  I  would  recommend  that  Am- 
bassador Hablb's  ft— t""  be  a  firm 
diarge  to  make  the  Arias  proposal 
work  with  all  possible  dispatch. 

President  Arias  has  to  be  disappoint- 
ed that  the  meeting  of  the  Central 
American  Preddents.  which  was  to  be 
held  in  Guatemala  on  June  25  has 
been  postponed.  Now  President  Arias 
goes  back  to  CosU  Rica  wcmdering 
how  he  can  get  approval  of  the  plan 
knowing  that  the  administration  has 


such  deep  objections  to  it  I  hope  that 
the  CosU  Rlcan  Preddent  takes  more 
to  heart  the  strong  support  that  he 
heard  from  Important  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  yesterday,  and  the 
strong  support  that  came  In  the  form 
of  the  Senate  resolution  which  en- 
dorsed the  peace  plan  back  in  March 
by  a  vote  of  97  to  1. 

It  to  dear  that  the  Arias  proposal  to 
a  Central  American  proposaL  They, 
the  four  democratic  nations,  have 
most  at  stake,  we  should  be  encourag- 
ing them,  not  standing  In  their  way. 
They  have  a  far  better  feel  of  the  dan- 
gers and  the  poadblllties  than  do  we. 
Come  now,  Mr.  Preddent  let  us  work 
for  democracy  and  peace.  Preddent 
Arias  to  leading  the  way. 

I  urge  the  admlntotration  to  recon- 
sider its  views  toward  the  Arias  plan 
and  recognize  that  it  to  the  best  hope 
tat  democracy  in  Nicaragua  as  well  as 
for  a  lasting  peace  in  the  region.  I  also 
urge  Preddent  Arias  to  keep  fighting. 
There  are  a  lot  of  Americans  on  hto 
side. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  yldd  the  floor. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Idr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  Preddent.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  I  be  allowed  to 
control  the  time  on  thto  dde. 

Bfr.  BTRD.  liir.  Preddent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senators  be 
allowed  to  speak  out  of  order,  notwith- 
standing the  earlier  ruling. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  to  so  ordered.  Who 
yields  time? 

BCr.  McCONNELL.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  frcHn  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]  7 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 


A  2-TEAR  BUDGET  PROCESS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Preddmt  in  1981,  I 
proposed  that  there  be  a  2-year  budget 
process,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  that 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
recently  issued  a  report  endorsing  the 
idea  of  thto  2-year  Federal  budget  and 
I  would  urge  that  Congress  carefully 
condder  the  reasons  why  they  have 
come  out  in  support  of  thto  much- 
needed  reform. 

Already  thto  year  the  Congress  to 
more  than  2  months  behind  in  com- 
pleting a  budget  resolution.  As  both 
parties  ctmdder  budget  process 
reform.  I  believe  we  should  all  take  a 
serious  look  at  the  idea  of  a  2-year 
budget 

While  I  agree  that  i»t>oess  reform  to 
not  a  substitute  for  making  hard 
budget  dedstons,  I  am  confident  that  a 
biennial  budget  would  Improve  the 
budget  process  and  provide  greater 
stability  fen-  redpienU  of  public  funds. 


The  chamber  presents  a  well-rea- 
soned argiunent  for  oondderation  of  a 
2-year  cyde.  As  described  in  their 
paper 

Many  in  Congrem  now  recognise  that  a 
prooeaa  that  Invariably  puabea  the  hundred! 
of  Indlvidud  spending  dedaiona  to  the  end 
and  then  f  oroea  them  Into  a  single  vote  is  In- 
tolerable and  that  Kanethlng  must  be  done 
to  change  it.  Among  the  many  proposato 
that  purport  to  addrees  the  iaaue,  the  pro- 
poaal  to  establtoh  a  biennial  budget  aeema  to 
be  the  moat  promising. 

Mr.  Preddent  we  all  recognize  that 
the  Federal  budget  to  one  of  the  most 
important  issues  the  Congress  consid- 
ers each  year.  Indeed,  it  represents 
"the  batUeground  where  the  struggle 
between  differing  views  about  the 
proper  role  and  r«q>ondbillty  of  Gov- 
ernment occur."  Tet  for  all  the  time 
and  resources  spent  developing  a 
budget,  it  seems  more  often  than  not 
that  the  hard  deddons  are  left 
unmade.  All  too  often.  Mr.  Preddent. 
our  final  budget  decidons  are  made  in 
the  late  hours  of  the  night  and  quickly 
passed  without  due  condderation. 

The  present  budget  process  fosters 
uncertainty  in  the  financial  mariiets, 
creates  budgetary  uncertainty  for  re- 
dpients  of  Federal  funds,  whether 
they  be  indlviduato  or  local  govern- 
ment at  any  level  results  in  redundant 
congressional  action  on  budget  mat- 
ters, encourages  the  use  of  budgetary 
g<mmtf;k»,  and  f ocuses  attention  away 
from  developing  long-term  national 
priorities. 

Mr.  President,  a  2-year  process 
would  help  solve  all  these  problems.  A 
biennial  process  would  provide  greater 
sUbility  and  certainty  for  financial 
markets  and  redpients  of  Federal 
funds.  A  2-year  budget  would  enable 
Congress  to  focus  on  national  fiscal 
policy  and  the  development  of  nation- 
al objectives.  It  would  create  an  order- 
ly, predictable  process— one  that 
would  improve  the  operations  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Congress. 

Last,  Mr.  Preddent  I  would  like  to 
present  a  final  argument  in  favor  of  a 
2-year  cyde.  A  biennial  budget  could 
help  to  moderate  Government  q>end- 
ing  by  forcing  the  Congress  to  abide 
by  its  budget  deddons. 

All  too  often,  the  Congress  reverses 
or  delasrs  hard  budget  dectoions  made 
during  the  previous  year.  A  biennial 
process  could  help  bind  Congress  to  its 
deddon.  I  believe  a  biennial  budget  to 
essential  if  we  are  to  prevent  the 
budget  process  from  collapsing  under 
its  own  weight 

Bir.  Preddent,  I  ask  that  the  bienni- 
al budget  study  by  the  UJ3.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  be  Induded  as  part  of 
the  RsooRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboord.  as  follows: 


Thb  BmnnAL  Budor,  a  Paomsmo  Rbpobm 
OP  TBB  Camaaaaaiomu.  BnnsT  PaociM 

(By  Ronald  D.  Utt,  Deputy  Chief 
Economist) 

At  pertiapa  no  other  time  In  our  history 
haa  the  f edend  budget  been  auch  a  aouroe  of 
contention  within  Omgreaa.  and  between 
Congreaa  and  the  Prealdent  Throughout 
much  of  thto  decade,  or  at  least  k>  it  i 
battles  ovo'  the  budget  the  many  i 
that  comprtoe  it  and  the  deflctt  that  re- 
mains have  dominated  the  legtolattve 
agenda.  Reasons  for  the  debate  are  obvious. 
In  one  dimension,  the  deficit,  which  both 
the  public  and  public  offldato  have  decided 
to  the  single  most  important  measure  of 
anything  having  to  do  with  the  federd 
budget  has  risen  to  leveto  that  were  un- 
imaginable seven  years  ago.  Worse,  thto  tn- 
creaae  occurred  over  a  period  when  all  aeg- 
ments  of  government  both  poUtlcal  parties 
and  moat  Ideologlea  were  in  agreement  that 
the  reduction  of  the  deficit  was  among  thto 
nation's  hldieat  i»toritiea. 

Another  reason  for  all  the  fuss  to  that  the 
federal  budget  to  the  battleground  where 
the  strugde  between  differing  views  about 
the  proper  role  and  revonatbillty  of  govern- 
ment occur.  With  thto  administration  com- 
mitted to  making  far  reaching  changes  In 
the  scope  of  government  such  battles  are 
more  intoiae  than  uauaL 

Omf rented  with  thto  preaaure,  the  federd 
budget  proceas  to  collapatng  under  the 
strain.  Lots  of  time  and  emergy  are  spent  on 
the  process  but  there  to  precious  little  to 
show  for  it  when  the  year  to  over.  DeadUnea 
are  seldom  met  UMiat  dedaiona  are  made  at 
the  last  moment  and  then  ruahed  through 
Congreas  with  little  time  available  for  care- 
ful review.  In  the  end.  virtually  all  major 
spending  programs  get  lumped  into  one 
piece  of  legtolathm— called  a  continuing  rea- 
olution.  With  a  continuing  reaolution.  Con- 
greas and  the  Prealdent  are  confronted  with 
a  sindc  yes  or  no  vote  on  the  entire  federd 
government  A  no  vote  can  ahut  down  the 
government  while  a  ye*  vote  means  support 
for  the  entire  package.  There  to  nothing  in 
between  and  no  room  for  comiHXimlae. 

Many  in  Congreas  now  recognise  that  a 
proceas  that  invariably  pushes  the  himdreda 
of  indlvidud  spending  dedalons  to  the  end 
and  then  f  oroea  them  Into  a  single  vote  to  in- 
tolerable and  that  something  must  be  done 
to  change  it  Among  the  many  propoaato 
that  purport  to  addreaa  the  iaaue,  the  pro- 
posd  to  establish  a  Uennid  budget  seems  to 
be  the  most  promising. 

At  preaent  federd  budgeting,  as  guided 
by  the  Congreaaiond  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1947,  to  an  annud  ezer- 
dae  with  key  deddona  generally  confined 
to.  and  applicable  for,  a  sinde  ftocd  year. 
However,  severd  of  the  component  parU  of 
the  process,  specifically  authorisattona  and 
approprlationa,  vary  in  duration  and  may 
dther  be  permanent  multi-year  or  annual. 
Some  explanations  are  in  order. 

The  authorisation  to  the  substantive  legia- 
lation  that  eatabltohes  (a  continuea  a  feder- 
al agency  or  program  and  alao  granta  au- 
thority to  enact  approprlationa.  The  author- 
izaticm  may  alao  limit  the  amount  of  budget 
authority  to  be  prodded,  or  leave  It  to  "such 
sums  as  may  be  neoeaaary."  Authortaationa 
may  be  pormanent  (Sodd  Security),  mdti- 
year  (tranapoitatlan  and  agriculture)  or 
annud  (State  Department).  About  1ft  per- 
cent of  the  budget  to  accounted  for  by 
■nniimi  authorlHitions,  and  the  trend  over 
time  has  been  for  Omgress  to  convert  per- 
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Uiat  haa  aOowad  tha  budget  ptoeeaa  to  ooo- 
wme  a  fun  year.  The  prooaaa  beglna  to  early 
January  when  the  Ptaaldwit  ratalU  hia 
ipandliw  pnipoaal  for  tha  next  flacal  year, 
and  than  Araai  on  untO  late  faU  or  early 
wtotar  before  It  la  wrapped  up.  SoaaetlnMa 
the  wiappliw  up  li  only  tenpocary.  and  the 
goverment  often  beglna  the  new  flacal  year 
without  a  budget  far  the  entire  ycart 

Ttali  to  a  dMOtle.  truatiattng  and  time  oon- 
■iM»w«j  ^aniiiM  tiMt  the  average  member  of 
Coognai  findi  atanoat  tiiiiinaillilr  to  monitor 
or  toflnanne  Aa  deadUnaa  preaa  to  on  the 
^Miiif  uamaiMilaaa  are  put  together  at 
the  laat  moaMnt,  with  few  memben  under- 
j  exactly  what  they  are  voting  for  or 
,  Under  audi  dreoBaatanoea.  little  of 
what  H^inmw  vtth  each  of  the  ipendlng 
iinw  would  be  "mY**"— ^  aa  effeetlre  over- 
alght  And  aaldom  la  there  time  to  alt  back 
and  make  a  careful  aaaaaament  of  each  of 
the  programa  and  conduct  the  reform*  and 
where  needed.  Aa  a  reault.  pro- 
I  eonttoue  to  operate  to  the  mme  old 
way  iigaidhwi  of  whether  the  program  doea 
what  It  la  Buppoaed  to  do  or  la  coat  effecUTe. 
In  an  effort  to  better  relate  the  vaat 
number  of  requtrad  budget  dedaWwa  with 
the  time  needed  to  effeethrdy  oonalder 
nreral  aaembeia  of  Oougrem  have 
I  the  creation  of  a  Mennlal  budget, 
or  a  two-year  budget  cycle.  Snpportera  of 
the  propoaal  beUeve  tt  offers  an  attractive 
coaapromlae  between  effective  overaliAit  and 
the  efficient  uae  of  Umltad  time.  Under  moat 
Mennlal  budget  pcopoaala.  the  approach 
would  be  to  Increaae  and  ratkmallae  the 
time  that  could  be  alMtad  to  budget  ded- 
doiw  and  reduce  the  number  of  dedalona  to 
a  mora  managerial  volunae. 

The  baric  Mennlal  budget  plan  would  put 
moat  or  all  authorlaaUaaa  and  approprla- 
tlona  on  a  two-year  ■chadiile  While  there 
are  a  number  of  ways  that  thla  could  be 
,  at  a  mtwhwiMw  aO  one-year  authni  Im 


There  are  a  variety  of  waya  to  which  the 
r  g  laaliMisl  budget  pi'ocem  could  be  modi- 
fied to  conform  to  the  two-year  acfaadiile 
Under  the  plan  (HJl.  U)  propoaed  by  Rep- 
isasiilalUaa  PanatU  (I>CA)  and  Regula  (R- 
OH).  the  first  year  of  the  eyde  would  be 
^fi-)y>»^  to  overnight  and  the  development  of 
auUimlaatloii  bUla.  The  second  year  would 
be  wed  to  pam  the  authorisation  bUla  and 
Um  two-year  budget  reaolutkm.  Work  would 
on  appropriations  bills,  which 
would  ba  passed  near  the  end  of  the  second 
year  and  before  the  beginning  of  the  two- 
year  budget  cycle.  Alternatively,  with  the 
leglalatlon  <a  41$)  propoaed  by  Senators 
Roth  (R-DC)  and  DooMnld  (R-Nlf).  the 
first  session  of  each  Oongrea  would  be 
«ent  ptoceming  a  two-year  budget  reaolu- 
tlon.  two-year  approprlatlona  billa  and  a  rec- 
oncmatloB  bOL  The  second  seaskm  of  each 
Congram  would  be  devoted  to  proteasing 
muttl-year  authorlaatlon  Mlla  and  oooduct- 
ing  ovenlght  acUvltlea.  Senator  Ford  (I>- 
KT)  haa  propoaed  stUl  another  altemaUve 
(8.  sgg)  In  which  the  first  seaslan  would  be 
devoted  to  developing  a  first  budget  reaolu- 
tlon  and  the  authorteaUon  bUla.  whUe  the 
second  seaakn  would  be  used  for  the  second 
budget  reeoluUon  and  the  appropriations 


A  recent  analyala  by  the  General  Account- 
tog  Office  (OAO)  looked  toto  the  experience 
that  several  atatea  have  bad  with  tbelr  bien- 
nial budget  prooeas.  CurrenUy.  31  states 
have  Mf**"'*'  budgeta.  down  from  44  to 
IMO.  In  studying  the  experience  to  several 
stataa.  the  OAO  concluded  that:  (1)  Bienni- 
al budgetliw  doea  not  require  the  state  gov- 
ernment's full-time  attention  for  budget 
review  every  year.  More  time  is  avaUable  for 
non-budget  acUvlttos  to  both  the  leglalaUve 
and  execuUve  branchea:  and  (3)  Biennial 
budgeting  lends  Itaelf  to  a  more  planned  and 
deliberate  approach  to  developing  the 
budget,  indudliw  the  budget  preparation 
Uiiinrws.  analysis  of  policy  Issues  and  review 
of  major  budget  propoaala.  It  alao  provldea 
Um*  (or  longer  range  planning.  If  the  state 
chooaea  to  do  so. 

But  acme  disadvantagea  were  dted  aa  well. 
They  indude:  (1)  The  increased  difficulty  to 
fstlmtit*^  accurately  revenuea  and  expendl- 
turea  to  the  aeocnd  year  and  budgeting  for 
"uncontrollable"  items,  such  as  changea  to 
expendlturea  tot  enttUesMnt  programs:  and 
(3)  The  legMature's  perceived  loas  of  con- 
trol over  the  execuUve  and  state  agendea. 
becauaf  there  are  fewer  opportunltlea  to 
make  budget,  program  and  policy  changea. 

Once  the  two-year  budget  is  completed,  it 
could  be  altered  only  through  subsequent 
legislation,  such  aa  extended  versions  of  the 
sup^emental  approprlatloni  billa.  Several 
of  the  Mennlal  budget  plana  propoae  to 
make  the  subsequent  supplemental  process 
more  difficult  than  it  is  at  present  by  re- 
quiring, for  example,  a  super  majority  vote 
(go  percent,  for  example,  instead  of  61  per- 
cent) to  exceed  the  budget  once  it  Is  passed. 
Under  thsae  plana,  after  a  budget  is  passed 
by  Congress.  It  can  be  breached  only  to  re- 
sponse to  an  emergency. 

WhOe  the  ratktnaltaaUon  of  the  budget 
Uinfwas  Is  the  chief  reason  many  to  Con- 
greaa  support  such  a  plan,  other  proponents 
beUeve  that  an  added  benefit  would  be 


toww  taderal  «Mndlng.  There  are  several 
I  iiasniM  to  believe  that  thla  might  occur. 
first,  much  government  ipendlng  is  driven 
by  aggrsaslve  spedal  totereau  which  at- 
tempt to  get  aa  much  aa  poasihle.  as  often  aa 
trrrr*^'*.  for  the  constituent  groups  that 
they  repreaent.  Often,  they  are  unoppoaed 
by  oountervaOliw  farces  oUmt  than  what' 
ever  can  be  muatared  from  reapondMe  legla- 
latora  and  agency  executtvea  who  are  willing 
to  stand  up  to  the  pressure.  By  moving  to  a 
biennial  budget,  thaae  groups  get  just  one 
shot  at  tha  budget  every  other  year.  Instead 
o<  the  frirlftl^g  opportunltlea  for  annual  aa- 
saults  on  the  taxpayers.  By  diminiahing  the 
pro-apendlng  preasure.  future  budgeta  may 
be  more  flacally  responalMe. 

In  addition  to  thla,  the  biennial  budget 
could  furUier  work  to  moderate  government 
spending  by  taking  advantage  of  peoplea' 
naturml  pnipendty  to  put  off  tough  ded- 
skxM  until  the  future.  Any  observer  of  fed- 
eral budgeting  can  dte  numerous  examplea 
of  programa  that  moat  officials  and  oon- 
liiasiiifn  agree  could  be  cut  back  or  ellml- 
iwted,  but  are  reluctant  to  do  so  immediate- 
ly. As  a  reault,  such  cuU  or  terminations  are 
typically  put  off  toto  the  future  or  the  next 
year  where,  tmder  ciurent  budgeting  proce- 
duiea.  decisions  are  not  binding.  When  the 
next  year  becomes  the  ctirrent  year  and  the 
formal  decision  to  cut  or  not  cut  has  to  be 
poUtidaiw  tovarlably  change  their 
and  the  planned  cuts  are  avoided. 
With  biennial  budgeting,  deddons  about 
the  future,  however  patoful.  would  become 
Mndtog  and  would  be  more  difficult  to  re- 
verse. 

Examples  of  this  sort  of  behavior  abound. 
David  Stockman's  first  budget  for  President 
Reagan  Included  numeroua.  yet  unspecified, 
future  cuts  to  keep  spending  to  line  with 
lowered  revenues.  However,  that  decision 
eras  not  binding,  and  a  gap  emerged  that 
peralsU  to  this  day.  More  recently.  Congress 
screed  with  the  President  to  1965  that  reve- 
nue sharing  should  be  terminated,  but  put 
off  the  actual  dedalon  untU  the  next  year. 
Although  the  program  waa  finally  terminat- 
ed, the  delay  of  the  decision  gave  the  pro- 
gram's proponents  another  chance  to  keep 
it  alive  and  neoeadtated  a  second,  doae  vote 
on  the  iasue.  While  this  was  a  caae  to  which 
spending  restratot  ultimately  triumphed, 
moat  delayed  dedalona  go  the  other  way. 

Ccmgresslonal  budget  resolutions,  which 
establish  budget  totals  for  the  next  three 
years  with  only  the  totals  for  the  immediate 
year  made  binding,  offer  the  beat  example 
of  the  dichotomy  to  spending  restratot  be- 
tween preaent  and  future  years.  In  10g3. 
when  Congress  passed  a  Mndlng  budget  rea- 
olutlon  for  PT  1*63  with  nonblndlng  spend- 
ing totala  for  PT  1M4  and  PT  1985.  the  rea- 
olutlon  propoaed  a  spending  level  of  gtSl 
billion  for  PT  1984.  But  a  year  later,  when  it 
waa  time  to  actually  put  together  a  binding 
reaoluUon  for  PT  1984.  Congrem  opted  to 
spoMl  $845  billion,  an  increase  of  $34  billion 
over  initial  plans.  Had  the  Initial  resolution 
been  binding  for  the  second  year,  as  it 
would  have  been  to  a  system  of  biennial 
budgets,  actual  PT  1984  spending  might 
have  been  conatderably  lower.  The  same 
prooem  occurred  the  next  year  when  non- 
blndlng totala  for  PT  1985  were  propoaed  aa 
part  of  the  PT  1984  budget.  Total  spendtog 
of  $800  billlan  was  proposed  for  FY  1986. 
But  a  year  later,  when  it  was  time  to  make 
the  real  deddons  about  PT  1966.  Congress 
ultimately  paased  a  budget  that  called  for 
vending  of  $848  Mllloo.  an  Increaae  of  $40 
MUlon  over  what  waa  ^anxMd.  An  examlna- 
tloo  of  all  of  the  budget  reaolutlona  for  this 


deeada  indieate  tha  sam«  trend:  tough  dad- 
for  the  future,  but  retreat  to  the 
at.  The  Mennlal  budget  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  thia  propendty  and  work  to  drive 
down  spending  below  what  otherwiae  might 
occur. 

ObvloiMly.  there  la  no  guarantee  that  the 
prooeas  would  function  like  this  to  actual 
practice.  Once  dedaloaa  about  the  future 
become  Mndlng.  there  is  always  the  poadbQ- 
Ity  that  margins  of  excem  eould  be  buQt 
Into  mulU-year  bu^eta.  At  the  same  time, 
spedal  totereata  which  favor  hli^wr  vend- 
ing could  also  learn  to  take  a  longer  view 
and  act  accordlntfy.  Nonetheleas.  the  mere 
imssiWlity  of  lower  spending.  comMned  arlth 
the  needed  improvements  to  the  mechanics 
of  the  procom.  suggest  that  the  Mennlal 
budget  should  receive  serious  oonalderatlon 
by  the  Congrem  and  the  Prealdent. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Pregldent.  I  ghotUd 
like  to  oboenre  that  what  is  happenlnc 
to  the  budget  currently  giveg  me  real 
pauae  for  ooncem.  It  la  my  under- 
standing that  the  budget  conference 
haa  reached  agreement  on  the  new 
budget.  What  dlaturbg  me  ii  that  part 
of  the  budget  proposal  provldea  for 
$64  billion  more  in  tax  increaaes 
during  the  next  3  years.  What  worries 
me  about  this  is  that  the  budget  con- 
ference is  proposing  substantial  tax  in- 
creases for  the  purpose  of  financing 
increased  spending.  It  is  Aiy  under- 
standing that  the  same  budget  resolu- 
tion wHl  increaae  domestic  mending  at 
least  $9  Ulllon  over  the  next  3  years. 

Now  Mr.  President,  what  this  means 
is  that  we  are  going  baA  to  the  old 
policies  of  the  seventies  of  spend, 
spend,  spend,  tax.  tax.  tax.  and  that  is 
wrong  for  this  country.  We  cannot 
continue  to  increase  spending.  We 
cannot  continue  to  increaae  taxes 
when  the  most  serious  proUem  this 
country  faces  is  being  competitive  in 
world  markets.  That  means  we  need 
savings,  savings  so  that  our  industrial 
facilities  are  the  best  in  the  world.  In- 
stead, we  see  program  after  program 
Increase  on  the  spending  side,  and 
then  seeking  to  finance  it  with  new 
taxes,  not  for  deficit  reduction,  but  for 
increased  spending.  This  is  to  the  tune 
of  $64  billion  over  the  next  3  years. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  study  was 
conducted  by  Richard  Vedder.  Lowell 
OaUaway.  and  Christopher  Preeae 
based  upon  the  public  choice  theory  of 
Professor  Buchannan.  who  was  award- 
ed the  Nobel  Prlie  for  his  public 
choice  theory.  This  study  shows  that 
based  on  reviewing  what  has  happened 
from  1947  through  19M,  for  every 
didlar  of  increased  revenue,  we  spend 
$1.68  additional  in  spending. 

So  here  we  have  $64  billion  in  tax  in- 
creases during  the  next  8  years,  and 
based  uimn  this  public  choice  concept, 
we  can  expect  for  every  dollar  increase 
in  taxes  an  additional  $1.58  to  be  spent 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  This  is  a 
sad  story  in  my  Judgmmt. 

I  stroDiAy  agree  with  the  Preddant 
when  he  aald'  he  wffi  fight  sach  in- 
creases  in  revenue  and  hope,  with  the 
ultimate  choice,  we  will  prevail 


I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
Ume. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MoCONNKLL.  Mr.  Preaidait, 
How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  17  minutes. 


SENATORIAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

BIr.  McCONNEUi.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  in 
his  (vening  remarks  this  morning 
points  out  once  again,  as  he  has  said 
frequently  in  the  past,  as  he  put  it, 
true  «Tt«p^ign  reform  cannot  come 
about  without  spending  limits. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  Preridoit.  that  in 
the  Judi^nent  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentu^y  and  others  who  have  stud- 
ied this  issue  over  the  years,  a  limita- 
tion on  q>ending.  or  shall  I  say  partici- 
pation, is  not  reform.  It  is  not  a  step 
forward.  It  is  a  step  ba^ward. 

That  was  reoognixed  some  years  ago 
after  the  first  few  years  of  experience 
with  the  post-Watergate  legislation 
under  which  we  currmtly  handle  cam- 
paii^is  in  this  country. 

Back  in  1979,  the  House  Committee 
on  Administration  asked  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  School  of  Oovemment  at 
Harvard  to  do  a  study  on  the  first  few 
years  of  «'*w*|>aiyna  under  the  post- Wa- 
tergate reform  legislation. 

Just  to  put  this  whole  measure  in 
context,  against  the  backdrop  of  this 
study  was  the  congreegional  cycle  1976 
to  1978,  and  in  that  period  from  the 
ocmpessional  election  of  1976  to  the 
congressional  election  of  1978,  the 
country  had  seen  a  70-peroent  increase 
in  the  cost  of  campaigning,  a  good  deal 
more  alarming  percentage  increase 
than  anything  we  have  experienced  in 
the  last  4  or  5  years  prior  to  today.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  have  previously 
pointed  out  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
the  rate  of  increase  in  rampalgn 
spending  in  this  country  is  actually  be- 
ginning to  recede.  So  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  spending  is  not  going  up  any- 
where near  like  it  was  earlier. 

RJght  before  this  study  was  done 
there  had  bem  a  70-percent  increase 
in  ^'•iwp^ign  spending  between  1976 
and  1978. 

Mr.  Preaidait,  what  did  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  School  of  Oovemment  say 
about  spending?  In  its  report  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Administration 
in  October  1979.  it  said  the  foUowinr 

The  '»'«'p»«f«  finance  reform  enacted 
toto  law  to  the  Federal  Dectton  Campaign 
Act  and  Its  smcndments  have  brought  about 
major  changea  to  the  funding  of  congrea- 
elactlon  TT**g~    Moat  of  theae 


The  overall  Impact  of  the  act  haa  added  to 
the  hooeaty  and  i^nrt^-Kf  of  tha  pffHtk^l 
system.  In  sweeping  taima.  the  act  araat  ba 
considered  successful  to  alleviating  naany  of 
the  peredved  problems  whteh  stiauilated 
congressional  action. 

Referring  back  to  the  passage  of  the 
law  under  which  we  currently  operate. 
The  report  went  on: 

Uke  any  major  innovaUve  law.  however, 
the  Campaign  Act  haa  had  eonaaquenoea  un- 
antldpated  and  untotended  by  Ita  authors 
and  supporters.  Fortunately,  theae  coaaa 
quenoes  are  highlighted  by  the  succem  of 
the  act  to  producing  reliable  Inf  otmatkm  on 
how  rampaigns  are  financed. 

The  report  wait  on: 

Olven  the  act's  provistons  for  public  dla- 
doaure  and  the  reaulting  data  oompOed  by 
the  Federal  Election  Commlaslon.  many  of 
the  vexing  queatlons  about  money  and  deo- 
tlonacan  now  be  addresaed  from  a  aoUd  fac- 
tual baae.  That  inf ormatlan.  idus  the  oliaar- 
vatlona  made  to  the  oourae  of  thla  rtatarch. 
potot  toward  some  of  the  remaining  prob- 
lems to  the  funding  of  election  pMltloa. 
They  have  alao  led  us  to  a  reasseaanent  of 
several  conventional  Ideaa  about  the  role  of 
numey  to  omgressianal  dectlona. 

The  report  of  the  Kennedy  Institute 
went  on: 

Much  of  the  discussion  which  framed  the 
enactment  of  the  act  was  anhnatiwl  by  the 
belief  that  money  to  politics  waa  waatbam 
an  evil  force,  at  best  a  necessary  evfl. 


The  Kennedy  Institute  went  on  to 
say  in  their  conclxision: 

Quite  to  the  contrary,  the  study  group 
cannot  — "p**"*—  strangly  enough  that 
there  Is  nothing  totrtnslcally  wrong  with 
A«wip»iyw  contributions  and  expendlturea. 
Adequate  campaign  funds  are  eaaentlal  to 
competitive  oongreaslonal  electfcina.  Tbit  ea- 
aenoe  of  an  election  rampalgn  Is  to  provide 
voters  with  a  choice  among  altnnaUve  can- 


It  said  badi  in  1979  about  our  cur- 
rent law: 


They  went  oo: 

That  prooeas  requlrea  the  communlcatlan 
to  voters  of  some  minlmimi  quantity  of  In- 
formation about  the  conteatants.  In  contem- 
porary America,  providing  that  Inf  ormatlan 
to  the  voters  coats  substantial  amounta  of 
mcmey. 

"Every  study  based  on  the  infoima- 
tion  available  since  1972"— remember, 
this  was  a  report  in  1979— "Every 
study  based  on  the  information  avail- 
able since  1972  has  shown  that  most 
/^mp^tyim  havc  too  little,  not  too 
much,  money." 

I  repeat,  "moat  campaigns  have  too 
little,  not  too  much,  mcmey." 

The  moat  competlttve  electfcma  where 
votoa  have  the  moat  inf  ormatlan  about  can- 
dldatee  are  thoae  to  whldi  the  aaoat  money 
is  spent.  Election  contesU  to  which  vending 
is  conataraUvely  high  are  alao  thoae  to 
which  voter  partldpatton  tends  to  be  the 
highest. 

I  might  add  the  Senator  from  Blen- 
tucky  pointed  out  yeeterday  that  there 
is  a  direct  correlatim  between  the 
spending  in  ««»»wp><gt««  and  voter  turn- 
out. Clearly,  the  more  the  voters  are 
stfr^t^ntftn  toe  more  they  are  iHmwew" 
to  vote. 

Ba^  to  the  report: 


a«««A 
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Who*  "*— r'Hr*  flnaaM  teva  onat  guvd 
■galiHt  tlM  InfhMnM  of  w«alUiy  indlTfdiwlB 
Id  Um  poUttnl  iwunMi.  thty  ■boaM  at  Um 
■»».«  ttf  be  dHlciMd  to  enhoiwe  rathor 
^iiMi  hliMlar  the  raMoc  and  nwnrtlng  of 
oompoicB  fundi. 


Mr.  Prwldait.  who  wm  this  . 
Incr  This  WM  the  John  F.  Kennedy  In- 
stitute of  Oovammcnt  at  Hurard  pro- 
vfcUnc  a  repcMrt  for  the  House  Commit- 
tee  on  Admlntatimtkm  In  1979  viewlnc 
the  first  few  years  of  the  operation  of 
the  poat-Watenate  reform  legislation 
under  which  we  operate  today,  which 
does  not  dlaoourafle  partldpatkm;  It 
encouraces  participation  It  does  not 
put  a  cap  on  participation.  It  does  not 
reach  Into  the  Treasury  to  take  taz- 
pajrer*'  money  to  fund  our  races;  It  en- 
oourages  people  to  participate  and  re- 
quires us  to  report  who  Is  partldpat- 

Inc 

The  Kennedy  group  goes  on  to  talk 
about  the  cost  of  campaigning.  We 
have  all  aipreed  that  It  has  gotten 
more  expensive  to  campaign  and  it 
had  gotten  expensive  back  then,  a  70- 
percent  Increase  from  1976  to  1978. 
The  reason  for  that,  according  to  this 
study,  to  the  cost  of  television,  as  we 
have  said  frequently. 

If  we  want  to  pass  meaningful  cam- 
paign reform  In  this  body  as  we  have 
said  M"M»  and  time  again  in  this  debate 
over  the  last  2  weeks,  we  can  do  it  by 
doing  something  about  the  ooet  of  tel- 
evision. We  can  pass  a  simple  statute 
r^t  here  In  the  next  few  days  to 
mamla^*  lower  costs  for  advertising  on 
television,  for  example,  in  the  last  M 
days  of  the  general  election  and  the 
last  SO  days  of  the  primary.  It  wUl  cut 
down  on  the  cost  of  rampalgns  with- 
out arUtrarily  restricting  the  rights  of 
individuals  to  participate.  There  is  a 
section  in  this  report  on  the  cost  of 
^.ympaigntny,  whlch  I  ssk  unanlmous 
cooaent  to  appear  in  the  Racoao  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD,  as  follows: 

Costs  n  CAMPAKumra 
The  available  data  demonstrate  that  the 
ooaU  of  rampaignlfw  for  Coocreai  have 
been  tnereaainc  markedly  tinee  1971.  Candl- 
AOe*  have  been  w>endtns  ircater  and  sreat- 
er  euma  in  the  purMilt  of  iwldlc  office.  Be- 
tween lS7a  and  197*.  the  amount  of  money 
raised  (and  vent)  by  Consreaaiooal  candi- 
dates Increaaed  by  S4.0  percent  over  and 
above  the  rise  in  the  Oomumer  Price  Index. 
In  actual  dollar  terma,  the  financial  re- 
aouroea  of  congrMrional  candidate  roae 
frtn  an  average  of  $5X000  in  1973  to  an  av- 
erage of  $111,000  In  197t. 

On  flnt  fanprterton.  these  increases  in  the 
available  resources  Indicate  that  ample 
funds  sie  belns  senerated  by  consreMinnal 
candidates  The  dollar  raised  are  more  than 
keeping  poee  with  cost  of  Itvlns  Increases. 
Coupled  with  a  few.  widely  pubUdaed  cases 
of  massive  spendlns  by  wealthy  candidates 
from  their  own  resources,  these  figures 
appear  to  support  the  belief  that  campaign 
nrrnHfaig  la  expanding  dramatically  and  out 
of  proportion  to  national  policy. 


Tet.  the  ineraass  in  avaUabls  resouzees  is 
only  one-half  of  an  adequate  understanding. 
Thara  to  also  eonalderabla  evidenoe  that  the 
oosU  In  election  rampalgntng  are  sscalaUng 
sven  mote  rapidly.  If  we  were  able  to  com- 
pute a  "Cost  of  Campaigning  Index"  as  op- 
posed to  a  Coiwumer  Price  Index,  the  whole 
ptotuiw  would  probably  show  that  available 
resouross  an  falling  behind  the  Increase  In 
cost.*  For  example,  the  costs  of  pollltng 
g^fifl^^  has  more  than  doubled  since  197X* 
Ukewtoe  czpensss  incurred  in  advertising 
have  rissn  sharply. 

TtievMon  90t  time  increased  64  percent 
in  oosU  between  1973  and  1976.  outstripping 
the  CoiHumer  Price  Index  and  the  growth 
in  «t-ir*'g"  reaouroea.  Over  the  same 
period,  advertising  in  newspapers  rose  47 
percent,  or  approximately  at  the  same  rate 
aa  the  growth  in  funds  available  to  the  aver- 
age LumnMlnnsl  candidate.*  Finally,  the 
FMeral  Beetlon  Campaign  Act  has  ItaeU  in- 
creased the  oosU  of  election  campaigning  in 
two  ways.  Costs  of  compliance  with  the  act 
divert  scares  rssouroes  away  from  activities 
which  involve  itimmim*^*''*^  with  voters. 
And.  more  significantly,  in  strictly  limiting 
the  amounts  of  money  that  individuals  can 
contribute  to  ~T**t"  funds.  For  example. 
In  a  much  pubUdaed  case.  Senator  Helms 
raised  and  spent  approximately  $7  mlllloa 
In  winning  re-elecUon  In  1979.  Of  this  $4 
million  was  raised  through  a  direct  mall  pro- 
gram which  cost  the  campaign  about  $3  mU- 
Ikm.  SO  percent  is  actually  a  rather  low  per- 
centage for  costs  in  direct  mall  programs,  re- 
flecting the  fact  that  the  Helm's  fsanpalgn 
began  to  develop  their  llsU  far  ahead  of  the 
election,  and  could  return  to  them  eleven 
times  during  the  campaign. 

Whether  one  is  discussing  direct  mall, 
fundraisers,  or  private  solicitations,  it 
simply  costs  more  to  bring  in  the  rampaign 
dollar,  than  It  did  before  the  act.  While 
both  of  these  effecU  of  the  act  may  be  de- 
fensible in  light  of  other  public  benefits, 
they  are  items  which  support  the  argument 
that  the  resources  available  to  campaigns 
are  not  keeping  pace  with  rising  campaign 
costs.  In  most  cases,  moreover,  these  esca- 
lating costs  lie  In  areas  beyond  the  control 
of  the  "-^p^'g"  to  economlae.  Campaigns, 
being  small  and  temporary,  cannot  affect 
prices  through  "supply  and  demand"  eco- 
nomics: they  simply  must  accept  the  prices 
catabliahed  when  they  need  materials  and 


These  trends  also  Imply  changes  in  the 
usss  to  which  '■ywp^tgn  resources  are  put. 
An  liifinasinf  percentage  of  campaign  funds 
must  be  devoted  to  "high  technology"  ef- 
forts, such  as  television  advertising,  oomput- 


■  Onfotlunstely.  complete  dsts  which  would 
nuke  hcimIWt  neb  an  Index  ilmply  are  not  saUi- 
ei«d  «ynem«t>r«lly.  The  Deputment  of  Labor-i 
rtm«<in  for  lU  Oaammer  Prtoe  Index  eonelstt  of 
lt«BM  iMed  by  Um  sverase  oonmer.  Tbua,  even 
rental  on  office  «aee  la  not  induded.  Thus,  tbe 
data  preaented  here  U  aomewhat  frasmentary- 

•  Thto  otaanratlaa  la  baaed  upon  Intervtewi  with 
John  OofBMn  of  Cambrldse  Survey  Roaasrch. 
Rtebard  WIrthUn  o<  Dadaoo  Makinc  InaUtuU  and 
Robert  Tacter  of  MarkM  Opintao  Reaeareh. 

•  The  adrartMiw  ftsuraa  are  baaed  on  data  *up- 
pttad  by  tbe  AoMrlesn  Aaaodatton  of  Adverttalns 
(lIwiilM  IB  eoBtraat.  outdoor  poateia  only  roae  S3 
pertsent  ftooi  im  to  irfS.  falUns  behind  the  CPI 
by  I  peroaot.  Radio  ttane  rase  3S  percent  or  t  per- 
cent teat  than  the  CPL  TMephooe  coau  are  one 
aspect  of  fMniTT'f '■f  (about  6  percent— 10  percent 
of  the  aaatsse  budsot)  which  have  riaen  aisnlfleant- 
ly  rtowar  than  the  avaOatale  raaoureaa.  Local  aervloe 
wwt  up  by  M  percent  bef  aan  Itn  and  1S7S;  kms 
dMance  by  It  percent:  and  tntr»«late  calla  by  only 
•  oenta.  Data  troa  the  Wew  Yotk  Timtt  March  17. 
IMS.  P.M. 


er  targeting,  or  direct  maH.  thereby  leaving 
a  smaUer  share  of  resoiwoes  available  for 
man  traditioaal  methods  of  rsaehlng 
voters.  A  oommtm  conjecture  smong  those 
Interviewed  was  that  activities  which  direct- 
ly Involve  dtliens  In  campaign  events  or  ef- 
forU  have  been  curtailed  by  constricted 
..■■wp^ifti  budgets.  We  also  Imow  that  elec- 
tion contesU  charactcrlMd  by  a  relaUvely 
high  level  of  spending  are  also  those  in 
which  voter  participation  tends  to  be 
higher. 

Kven  if  income  were  keeping  pace  with 
these  rising  costs,  the  average  political  cam- 
paign spends  too  tittle  money,  not  too  much. 
Contrary  to  popular  Impression,  congres- 
sional «>«'«'p«igti«  spend  surprisingly  small 
sums.  Thto  fact  becomes  most  glarlngiy  evi- 
dent when  campaigning  is  compared  to  corpo- 
rate advertising.  For  the  1976  elections,  all 
randtdiH^  for  federal  office  spent  Just 
under  $313  million  dollars  on  salaries,  mate- 
rials. Office  space,  fund  raising  and  advertis- 
ing.* In  the  year  1976.  by  comparison  the 
totAl  amount  spent  on  advertising  media 
was  $M.6  billion,  or  more  than  160  times  the 
sum  of  «^'»«p*>g»«  btidgets.*  In  a  very  real 
sense,  electoral  politics  is  In  competition 
with  corporate  advertising  for  the  attention 
of  American  dtiaens.  Umlted  campaign 
funtto  often  mean  limited  campaign  activity, 
which.  In  turn,  means  a  poorly  Informed 
end  apathetic  electorate.  By  making  fund- 
raising  burdensome  and  inefficient,  the  cur- 
rent laws  pose  the  danger  of  less  open,  less 
responsive  and  less  Informative  election 
campaigners. 

RaMiw  the  legal  limit  on  private  contri- 
butlofM  will  help  alleviate  this  problem.  The 
study  group  believes,  however,  that  addi- 
tional measures  are  required,  and  we  feel 
>K»t  expanded  tax  credits  for  contributions 
to  electoral  poUtlcs  will  provide  needed  In- 
centives for  smaller  contributions.  The  Con- 
gress has  already  taken  steps  in  this  direc- 
tion, doubling  the  tax  credit  available  on 
1979  returns.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  go 
one  step  further. 

TKt  Study  Orovp  recommendM  that  indi- 
vidual tozpavers  be  atbnoed  a  "doUar-for- 
doUar"  ertdit  for  contrHmtion*  to  candi- 
date* for  publie  office  up  to  a  maximum  of 
tSO.  A  aeparate  and  egual  tax  credit  for  con- 
tributUmM  to  political  partitf  ihouUt  be 
availoMe.  Finoilir.  the  eredU  nov  avaiM)U 
for  eantribuOant  to  noa-parfy  committeea 
thouidbeMminaUd. 

Under  current  law.  for  each  dollar  contrib- 
uted, taxpayers  qualify  for  a  tax  credit  of  60 
cents  up  to  a  maximum  of  $80.  The  effect  of 
our  recommendation  would  be  to  give  candi- 
dates and  partlea  a  much  more  persuasive 
appeal  in  reaching  for  smaller  contribu- 
Uoos.  In  effect,  they  would  be  able  to  say 
"give  the  money  to  me  to  run  my  rampaign 
and  it  will  cost  you  nothing." 

Encouraging  smaller  contributions  in  the 
electoral  process  U  highly  desirable:  the 
study  group  believes  this  change  would  have 
that  effect.  Optimally,  public  pohcy  otight 
to  promote  partidpation  in  and  contribu- 
tions to  institutions  which  are  electorally 


•Thto  figure  taMtadea  espenditurea  made  In  1S76 
In  eonnectloB  with  the  1S70  electlona  and  eschidea 
«If««iH«ng  by  party  and  non-party  commttteaa.  By 
level  of  office,  the  fisurea  were:  Bouae  eandldatea 
$60*  million.  BenaU  candMataa  ttS.1  mllUon.  and 
fieliUntlal  eandldatea  #111.7  aidUlan. 

•  ChrMopher  B.  Sterliiw  and  Ttanothy  R.  Halght. 
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accountable:  That  is.  candidates  running  for 
office  and  party  committees. 

On  the  other  liand.  to  reiterate  one  of  our 
chief  concerns  about  money  flowing 
throtigh  political  action  committees,  these 
Institutions  are  not  accountable  to  the  dti- 
aenry  through  tbe  electoral  machinery.  No 
dearer  evidenoe  of  this  assertion  is  available 
than  their  recognised  patterns  of  contribut- 
ing disproportlonally  to  Incumbents  and 
their  penchant  for  contributing  sums  late  in 
the  '-mp^igTi  when  a  candidate's  prospects 
for  victory  are  clearer  or  even  realised. 

A  separate  tax  credit  for  contributions  to 
political  parties  is  rssrntlsl  In  the  testimo- 
ny on  HJt.  1.  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration heard  numeroxis  complaints 
about  tbe  negative  consequences  of  the 
present  law  for  political  partlss.  This  is  one 
of  those  areas  where  a  simple  change  could 
have  a  malor  benefit  for  our  parties.  The 
current  tax  code  has  the  effect  of  forcing 
parties  into  competition  with  their  own  can- 
didates over  Umlted  rampaign  dollars.  For 
example,  ndther  the  RepubUcan  nor  the 
Democratic  National  Committees  wiU  share 
their  direct  maO  lists  with  their  candidates 
running  for  federal  office.  (The  RNC  does, 
however,  share  their  llsU  with  their  State 
parties,  allowing  them  to  make  decisions 
over  how  the  list  will  be  used.)  One  staff 
member  voiced  surprise  when  we  asked 
about  the  possibiUties  for  cooperation: 
"WeU.  we  havent  even  asked  them  for  their 
lists,  because  we  wont  let  them  use  ouis." 
The  reason  for  this  lack  of  cooperati<m  is. 
obviously,  because  parties  and  candidatrs 
are  in  competition  over  contacting  individ- 
uals who  will  give  money  to  electoral  poli- 
tics. The  current  tax  law  reinforces  that 
competltim:  a  separate  credit  will  not  eradi- 
cate that  conflict,  but  it  wUl  provide  sepa- 
rate Incentives  to  give  to  both  candidates 
and  parUes,  nor  the  same  incentive  to  give 
to  either. 

The  traditional  wisdom  about  party  com- 
position holds  that  wealthier  dtizens  are 
more  likely  to  support  the  Republican  party 
and  its  candidates.  In  1973,  for  example,  the 
average  Democratic  candidates  for  the 
House  raised  approxlmatley  the  same 
amount  of  funds  as  his  Repul>Ucan  counter- 
part in  contributions  of  $100  or  less.  Repul>- 
licans.  however,  out  distanced  Democrats  in 
the  amounts  earned  through  larger  contri- 
butions. By  1976,  this  difference  in  fund 
raising  had  been  reversed,  with  the  average 
Republican  candldat.e  raising  substantially 
more  in  smaller  contributions  than  his 
Democratic  competitor.  Of  course,  this 
change  is  largely  attributed  to  a  heavy  Re- 
publican Investment  in  direct  naall.  not  to  a 
change  in  party  oompodtion. 

These  figures  provide  an  uncertain  basis 
fo  projecting  precisely  the  consequences  of 
Increasing  the  tax  credit  as  recommended 
here.  An  immediate  benefit  would  be  toward 
Republican  candidates  who  raise  substantial 
sums  from  smaDer  o(mtributors.  However, 
as  Democrats  move  to  take  advantage  of  the 
new  provision,  they  would  be  moving  into  an 
area  of  presumed  strength.  WhUe  beUeving 
that  the  proposed  tax  credit  celling  of  $100 
per  taxpayer  is  far  from  a  partisan  petsepc- 
tlve.  the  study  group  recommends  that  if 
higher  tax  credits  or  a  reinstatement  of  the 
tax  deduction  are  contemplated,  they 
should  be  provided  according  to  a  decreas- 
ing schedule  ss  the  levd  of  gross  income 
and  the  amoimt  of  contribution  Increase. 
Thus,  someone  earning  $50,000  and  contrib- 
uting $1,000  sboidd  not  be  given  a  tax  credit 
or  deduction  at  the  tame  rate,  as  someone 
fuming  $10,000  and  making  a  $500  contribu- 
tion. 


9l-0tSO-8»-»(PtU) 


Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes  45  seconds. 

Mr.  McCX>NNELL.  Bdr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  Is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  has  been 
in  a  quandary.  I  would  ordinarily  sup- 
port my  leader  In  calling  up  a  meas- 
ure: however,  in  this  one  instance.  I 
agree  with  those  who  have  been  voting 
against  cloture.  It  is  simply  bad  busi- 
ness to  raid  the  public  till  in  order  to 
finance  politics  in  America.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind.  Bfr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Byrd-Boren  solution 
would— in  the  favorite  Washington 
word— only  exacerbate  the  current  sit- 
uation. 

The  root  of  our  dilemma  lies  in  the 
very  distorted  ruling  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Buckley  versus  Valeo.  The 
Court  equated  speech  with  money— I 
have  no  problem  with  that. 

But  the  Court  went  on  to  rule  that 
those  who  contribute  the  money  can 
be  limited- hence,  their  speech  is  cir- 
cumscribed. However,  we  politicians 
who  receive  the  money  cannot  be  lim- 
ited. You  cannot  place  limits  on  how 
much  money  politicians  <»n  spend. 
This  Is  a  total  nonsequitur  and  contra- 
diction. 

In  essence,  under  this  rule,  if  my  op- 
ponent has  $1,000  and  I  have  $100,000. 
I  can  give  him  an  effective  case  of 
lo(^aw  in  the  campaign.  He  will  not 
be  heard  from.  TV  is  the  medium  that 
counts.  E^reryone  in  politics  and  adver- 
tising knows  that.  So  if  I  have  100 
times  the  money— and  that  is  not  a 
spurious  example— I  can  literally 
snatch  away  my  opponents  effective 
freedom  of  speech. 

Given  the  constraints  of  Buckley 
versus  Valeo.  Mi.  President,  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  is  the  only  mech- 
anism by  which  we  can  impose  spend- 
ing limitations.  However.  I  cannot 
present  it  as  an  amendment  to  S.  2  be- 
cause it  calls  for  a  Joint  resolution. 
Parliamentary  technicalities  prevent 
my  offering  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment as  an  amendment  to  this  bill. 

Accordingly.  I  have  taken  a  back 
seat  in  this  detiate  so  far.  But  do  not 
construe  this  as  a  lack  of  passionate 
commitment  to  this  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment.  We  have  bipartisan 
support  for  this  measure.  Support  for 
this  idea  has  been  growing  since  it  was 
first  offered  several  years  ago. 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the 
time  It  would  take  to  ratify  this  consti- 
tutional amendment.  The  fact  is  that 
a  constitutional  amendment  need  not 
entail  a  very  lengthy  ratification  time- 
frame. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coo- 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rkx»o  at 
this  point  information  I  have  ctxnpQed 
regarding  the  number  of  months  re- 
quired to  ratify  each  oi  the  19th 
through  26th  amendments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO.  as  follows: 

isTH  AKBinniBiT:  woMxir's  suwasos  (is 

MOmHS) 


May  31. 1919  House  i 
June  4, 1919  Rmstf  passage. 
August  18. 1930  ratified  by  states. 
August  36.  1930  certified  by  Secretary  of 
State. 

aoTB 


:oD  (11 

March  1. 1933  House  passage. 

March  2. 1932  Senate  passage. 

January  33, 1933  ratified  by  states. 

February  6.  1933  certified  by  Secretary  of 
SUte. 
sisT  AHxmnmr:  rbkal  op  noHmnoH  (lo 

MOiriRS) 

February  16. 1933  Senate  passage. 
February  30. 1933  House  passage. 
December  5. 1933  ratified  by  states. 
December  5,  1033  certified  by  Secretary  of 
State. 
ssRD  AMsmnaarr  uktt  Faxsntssnr  to  two 

(4  TXAKS) 


February  6. 1947  House  passage 

March  12. 1947  Senate  passage. 

March  24.  1947  House  agrees  to  Senate 
Amendment. 

February  27, 1951  ratified  by  statea. 

March  1.  1951  certified  by  OSA  Adminis- 
trator. 
ssBO  AMDnnam:  o.c.  vomio  oi  wtmiiisiiAL 

BLBCTIOirs  (•  MOITTBS) 

February  2. 1960  Senate  passage. 
June  14. 1960  House  passage. 
June   16.   1960  Senate  agrees  to  House 
Amendment. 
March  39. 1961  ratUled  by  states. 
April  3. 1961  certified  by  OSA 

S4TH  AMBnafSKT!  ABOUTIOir  OF  POLL  TAX  (IS 

MOirrHS) 

March  37. 1962  Senate  i 
August  27. 1963  House  i 
January  3. 1964  ratified  by  states. 
February  4, 1964  certified  by  OSA 

asTH  AMBmMKirr  rsmiwiiHAt  suixassiOH 

(SO  MOMTHS) 

June  SO.  1966  House  passage. 
July  6, 1965  Senate  passage. 
February  10, 1967  ratified  by  statea. 
February  23. 1967  certified  by  OSA. 
asTB  AMBnaixaT:  howwanm  voma  toK  to  is 

(4  MOMTBS) 


March  10. 1971  Senate  i 
March  23. 1971  House  passage. 
July  1. 1971  ratified  by  states. 
July  5, 1971  certified  by  OSA. 

Ml.  HOLLINOS.  I  will  speak  at 
greater  length  later  today.  For  now,  I 
would  simply  note  that  amendment 
ratifications  have  occurred  In  as  little 
as  4  months,  9  months,  and  10  months. 
Even  if  ratification  should  consume  1 
year  or  2  years,  surely  that  would  be 
worthwhile  if  indeed  we  end  up  with 
an  effective  solution  to  campaign  fi- 
nance abuses  and  excesses.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 
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Mr.  HOXUNOR  I  th«nk  my  dlstin- 
gulihed  eoUflacue.  I  look  formurd  to 
debatlnc  further  later  and  I  thank 
him  tor  yMdiDC  the  time.     

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Adams).  Who  now  yleldi  time? 

The  flfinitnr  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BORXN  Mr.  President.  I  uak 
unanimous  ooiMent  that  I  be  designat- 
ed to  oootrol  the  time  on  this  side. 

The  PRSBIDDIO  OFFICER.  With- 
out ohleettoo.  It  Is  so  ordored. 

Mr.  BORXN.  Mr.  President.  I  sasod- 
ate  myself  at  least  in  part  with  the  re- 
marks jiMt  made  by  my  good  friend 
and  coUeague  from  South  Carolina. 
He  eertalnly  has  eloquently  pointed 
out  the  need  to  do  something  about 
the  rairfdly  eipandlng  costs  of  running 
for  offlee  and  how  unfair  It  is  and  how 
it  Is  impiTfff*^*  to  have  an  equal 
chance  if  one  candk1at»>  has  many. 
many  times  the  amount  of  money  to 
spend  as  another  candidate. 

Certainly  this  rapidly  increasing  cost 
and  what  It  takes  to  run  for  public 
office  Is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace.  It  is 
eating  away  at  the  core  of  our  political 
■yitem  and  it  Is  absolutely  necessary 
%t}mt  MiBethlng  be  done  about  it. 

As  he  well  knows.  I  also  support  the 
ooostltutlonal  amendment.  I  have  co- 
■poDMwed  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment on  several  different  occasions  to 
give  us  a  chance  to  get  around  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  to  do  something 
about  imposing  direct  and  mandatory 
limits. 

Really  this  debate  Is  all  about 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  some 
outer  limit  on  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  to  be  spent. 

Untfl  the  Supreme  Court  decision  is 
overturned  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment or  otherwise,  the  only  way  that 
we  can  have  limits  is  to  have  voluntary 
limits  snd  to  give  candklat.»B  enough 
incentives  to  accept  those  voluntary 
llmlU  that  virtually  all  candidate  wOl 
abide  by.  That  is  what  we  have  tried  to 
do  under  8. 1. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  decision  had 
not  been  rendered  in  Buckley  versus 
Valeo  this  SenatOT  would  not  be  pro- 
posing the  same  kind  of  legislation 
that  we  are  proposing  in  S.  2.  but  we 
have  to  live  with  that  Supreme  Court 
dtfliriofi  M  long  as  it  is  the  law  of  the 
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Now.  really,  there  are  many  points 
on  which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  I  am  in  agreement.  He  has  indicat- 
ed alarm  about  increasing  growth  of 
the  Influence  of  special  Interests  in 
the  WtiMM^hig  of  campaigns.  I  think  we 
both  agree  that  some  sort  of  aggregate 
limit,  whether  that  limit  is  aero  or 
whether  It  Is  some  other  figure,  should 
be  Imposed  on  the  amount  that  politi- 
cal action  committees,  be  they  from 
the  business  onnmunlty,  from  the 
labor  community,  or  just  a  single  issue 
group,  should  be  able  to  contribute  in 
total  to  finance  the  campaigns  of  can- 
didates and  of  parties. 


I  think  we  are  basJcally  In  sgreement 
on  that.  We  see  it  unhealthy  that  the 
local  contributor  at  the  grassroots  has 
been  displaced  to  an  inordinate  degree 
by  the  special-interest  principally  op- 
erating here  in  Washington.  DC.  prin- 
cipally operated  by  the  lobbyists  and 
the  representatives  of  these  Interest 
groups. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  ex- 
pressed concern  about  public  financ- 
ing. This  Senator  has  indicated  that 
while  it  appears  that  some  amount  of 
public  financing  Is  necessary  ss  an  in- 
centive to  get  candidates  to  accept 
spending  limits,  this  particular  Sena- 
tor speaking  ss  an  Individual  would 
like  to  keep  that  amount  to  the  mini- 
mum that  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
still  have  a  system  that  Is  attractive 
enough  that  we  are  able  to  get  limits. 
So.  basically.  In  terms  of  how  we  feel 
about  how  campaigns  should  be  fi- 
nanced. I  think  both  of  us  come  down 
on  the  side  that  we  would  like  to  see  as 
much  of  the  campaigns  financed  by  In- 
dividual contributions  of  private  dtl- 
sens  ss  Is  poMlble.  We  have  some  dis- 
agreement as  to  how  much  Is  possible, 
but  I  think  as  a  value  we  come  down 
on  that  side. 

The  real  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween us  is  this:  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  said  that  philosophical- 
ly he  Is  opposed  to  putting  any  limit  of 
any  kind  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment, by  statute,  or  any  other  means 
on  the  amount  of  money  that  candi- 
dates can  spend  in  campaigns.  In  other 
words,  he  thinks  it  Is  good  and  healthy 
for  candidates  to  compete  In  the  area 
of  raising  money.  He  refers  to  this  ss 
healthy  competition.  He  refers  to  this 
as  participation. 

In  fact.  I  have  heard  uua  say  on  the 
floor  and  others  have  said  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle  that,  if  we  put  some  limits 
aa  the  overall  amount  that  people  can 
spend,  we  are  depriving  people  of  the 
right  to  participate.  Someone  said  in 
the  debate  yesterday  well,  we  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  go  out  on  the  soap- 
box and  get  up  to  say  to  the  people 
back  home  what  we  believe  in  and 
what  we  are  for  if  we  put  limits  on 
campaign  spending. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  where  we  just 
have  a  sharp  disagreement.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  good  for  this  country  that 
the  amount  of  money  on  the  average 
that  It  takes  to  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
has  gime  from  $600,000  10  years  ago  to 
$3  million  approximately  in  the  last 
election  cycle.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
good  for  this  country  if  we  project  for- 
ward for  the  next  12  years  the  same 
rate  of  increase  and  end  up  having  it 
cost  lis  million  on  the  average  In  an 
average-slied  State  to  run  for  the  UJ3. 
Senate.  I  do  not  think  that  is  good  for 
the  country. 

When  I  encourage  people  to  try  to 
get  involved  in  politics  and  when  I  talk 
to  young  people  about  getting  Involved 
In  running  for  office  In  the  future  and 


serving  their  country,  it  Is  certainly  no 
Incentive  to  them  when  you  turn 
around  and  tell  them  it  may  take 
them  $10  million  or  $1S  million  if  they 
decide  they  want  to  become  a  public 
servant  in  the  future,  just  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  run  for  office  and  com- 
pete in  this  kind  of  process. 

We  should  have  competition  In  poli- 
tics. We  should  tiave  participation  in 
politics.  I  hope  people  will  attend 
meetings.  I  hope  that  they  will  keep 
up  with  the  issues.  I  hope  that  they 
will  campaign  door  to  door  for  candi- 
dates of  their  choice.  I  hope  that  can- 
didates will  compete.  I  hope  they  will 
compete  on  their  qualifications,  not 
running  each  other  down,  but  on  the 
basis  of  their  positive  qualifications.  I 
hope  they  will  compete  on  the  basis  of 
what  they  want  to  do  to  help  this 
country.  I  hope  they  will  compete  on 
the  basis  of  the  Ideas  they  have  for 
solving  the  Nation's  problems,  but,  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  think  it  is  healthy 
for  us  to  make  as  a  principal  item  of 
competition  who  can  raise  the  most 
money  in  order  to  get  elected.  That  is 
not  where  we  should  be  competing. 

I  read  a  newspaper  article  the  other 
day  and  it  says  here  is  a  multiple 
choice  question  for  you:  What  Is  the 
most  important  item  in  determining 
whether  or  not  you  can  get  elected  to 
the  D.S.  Senate?  Your  answers  were 
(a)  have  the  most  experience  for  the 
Job:  (b)  have  the  best  ideas  about  solv- 
ing the  Nation's  problems:  (c)  be  able 
to  raise  the  most  money  to  run  your 
5»ainp^*g" 

And  the  editorial  concluded  by 
saying  sadly  If  you  answered  (a)  or  (b), 
be  the  most  qualified,  the  most  experi- 
enced, or  have  the  best  ideas  to  help 
the  country  you  would  be  giving  the 
wrong  answer,  you  should  have  an- 
swered (c)  be  able  to  raise  the  most 
money  to  finance  your  campaign  be- 
cause that  is  probably,  the  editorial 
writer  suggested,  going  to  have  more 
impact  on  whether  or  not  you  are 
going  to  have  a  chance  to  get  elected 
than  anything  else. 

That  is  not  good  for  this  country. 
Mr.  President.  It  is  not  good  that  days 
and  days  are  taken  away  from  use  of 
time  of  the  Members  of  this  body, 
time  that  Senators  should  be  spending 
on  solving  the  Nation's  problems,  that 
instead  is  being  spent  on  the  raising  of 
money.  That  is  not  good  for  the  coun- 
try. 

I  would  say  also.  Mr.  President,  that 
there  are  a  few  things  that  I  do  not 
understand  about  the  substitute  pro- 
posal that  has  been  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  perhaps 
he  could  clear  those  up.  One  thing  I 
do  not  understand  is  in  the  soft  money 
disclosure,  this  is  the  in-kind  sort  of 
contributions  that  are  made.  There  is 
full  disclosure  fairly,  fuU  disclosure  re- 
quired on  soft  money  contributions  to 
national  parties,  national  committees. 


but  the  State  party  organizations 
sppear  to  be  exempt  under  the  so- 
called  substitute  proposal  from  the 
soft  money  disclosure  requirements.  I 
do  not  understand  that.  It  is  just  as 
easy  for  soft  money  to  be  given 
through  the  State  party  mechanism  ss 
it  Is  throu^  the  national  party  mech- 
anism. It  would  seem  to  me  it  should 
be  covered. 

Another  thing  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand is  why  we  would  not  really  do 
anything  under  the  Constitution  to 
discourage  independent  groups,  those 
groups  that  go  out  and  spend  money 
to  attack  candidates  from  running 
those  ads. 

Under  S.  2  as  proposed,  we  have  a 
series  of  things  that  would  discourage 
those  people  from  making  those  kinds 
of  attacks.  As  I  read  the  substitute, 
there  is  simply  a  disclosure  require- 
ment of  the  fact  that  they  are  spend- 
ing this  smount  of  money.  But  I  do 
not  see  anything  in  that  really  that 
has  teeth  in  it  that  would  cause  these 
Independent  groups  not  to  run  those 


We  had  a  situation  that  I  mentioned 
on  the  floor  yesterday,  for  example, 
where,  in  my  State,  an  independent 
group  came  in  and  spent  somewhere 
between  $300,000.  perhaps  as  high  as 
$500,000.  actually,  against  one  of  the 
candidates. 

Now.  under  S.  2.  if  that  group  began 
to  Q)end  that  kind  of  money  nmning 
negative  ads  about  a  candidate  out  of 
the  checkoff  fund,  the  voluntary 
checkoff  fund  on  the  income  tax 
return,  we  would  have,  an  essence,  a 
fairness  fund  and  an  enforcement 
mechanism  for  the  candidate  that  had 
been  attacked  to  get  funds  from  that 
fund  in  order  to  buy  the  television 
time,  to  buy  the  time  to  answer  these 
so-called  independent  attacks,  these 
negative  ads  run  by  these  independent 
groups. 

In  my  opinion,  you  would  never  have 
to  spend  a  penny  out  of  the  fimd  be- 
cause just  the  fact  that  the  group 
knew  that  if  it  ran  all  these  negative 
ads  agsinst  the  candidate  that  that 
candidate  could  get  money  to  answer 
those  ads,  I  do  not  think  they  would 
want  to  waste  their  money  by  running 
those  ads  in  the  first  place.  So  there  Is 
an  effective  mechanism  for  doing 
something  to  stop  these  negative  ads 
by  independent  groups. 

I  have  heard  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  express  very  strong  concern 
about  this.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  American  politics  that  we  do 
not  like,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  like.  If  there  is  anything 
they  have  been  turned  off  about  it  is 
these  negative  ads.  these  vicious  per- 
sonal attacks  that  are  being  fimded  by 
Independent  groups,  not  by  the  candi- 
dates. They  are  not  accountable  to 
anybody.  Tou  cannot  vote  against 
them.  Their  names  are  not  on  the 
ballot.  It  is  some  faceless,  independent 


group  out  there  running  the  negative, 
vicious  ads  against  candidates. 

It  seems  to  me  we  need  to  have 
scHnething  effective  done  about  it.  8.  2 
makes  an  effort  to  do  that  in  a  very 
positive,  forthright  way.  I  think,  for  us 
to  have  any  kind  of  comprehensive 
«»*mp^gn  reform,  we  need  to  be  sure 
we  have  some  effective  provision— if 
not  ours,  then  some  other  sltema- 
Uve— that  actually  deals  with  that  in 
an  effective  way,  and  not  merely  dis- 
closure, because  I  do  not  think  that 
would  be  sufficient  to  stop  them. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  chance 
again  today  to  move  toward  more 
meaningful  campaign  reform.  We 
must  not  wait.  We  must  not  wait  until 
it  costs  $15  million,  on  the  average,  to 
run  for  the  UJ3.  Senate  or  $30  million 
or  $50  million,  although  some  on  the 
other  side  say  they  see  nothing  wrong 
with  the  cost  continuing  to  go  up,  the 
more  the  better,  more  people,  they 
say.  are  participating.  There  is  some- 
thing badly  wrong  with  that— the 
image  that  the  highest  offices  in  this 
land  are  on  the  auction  block  for  sale 
to  the  highest  bidder  and  the  amount 
of  time  and  effort  and  energy  that  it 
takes  and  the  appearance  that  can  be 
created  when  you  have  to  go  out  and 
raise  $3  million  or  $6  million  or  $10 
million  for  a  campaign  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  raise  that  amount  of  money 
without  at  least  the  appearance  being 
created  that  you  are  having  to  go  to 
people  with  an  ax  to  grind  to  get  that 
money  and  that  they  are  going  to 
want  something  in  return. 

As  one  former  Member  of  the 
Senate  was  fond  of  saying  to  people: 
"Tou  know,  if  you  make  a  large  contri- 
bution to  the  campaign  fund.  I  can 
assure  you  you  are  not  only  going  to 
get  good  Oovemment.  but  you  are 
going  to  get  a  whole  lot  more."  The 
implication  being  that  if  someone  was 
going  to  give  that  kind  of  money, 
invest  that  kind  of  money,  if  a  group 
was  going  to  invest  it.  a  special  inter- 
est group,  that  they  are  not  just  look- 
ing for  good  government,  they  are 
looking  for  a  whole  lot  more  than 
that. 

So  we  must  not  miss  this  opportuni- 
ty, this  historic  opportunity,  to  fulfiU 
our  duty  as  Senators  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  elective  process  so  that 
people  In  this  country  who  want  to 
perform  public  service,  who  want  to  do 
something  to  help  their  country,  who 
want  a  chance  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  this  Nation  faces;  so  people 
at  the  grassroots  who  caimot  afford  to 
give  vast  camiMtign  contributions  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  help  and  to 
elect  people  who  want  to  come  here  to 
render  public  service;  so  that  we  can 
compete  on  the  basis  of  who  can  do 
the  most  to  help  this  country,  instead 
of  on  the  basis  of  who  has  the  most 
money  in  their  back  pocket  or  who  has 
the  greatest  access  to  the  special  inter- 


est groups  to  raise  the  most  money 
with  which  to  buy  sn  electlmL 

So  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  we  will  not 
miss  this  historic  opportunity. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
was  the  Senator  from  Oklahcnna 
posing  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  on  his  time? 

Bfr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  how  much  time  remains. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  10  min- 
utes snd  59  seconds.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  4  minutes  and  54  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  will  be  hi4>py  to 
jield.  I  see  the  Senator  has  another 
speaker  on  his  side.  I  believe  I  am 
going  to  have  another  speaker  coming. 
I  am  happy  to  yield  a  couple  minutes 
out  of  my  time  to  lend  that  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  to  help  give  him 
time  for  an  answer.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  yielded  3 
minutes  to  the  Senat<v  fnmi  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Iifr.  McCONNELL.  I  would  just  say 
to  my  friend  from  Oklah<«na  that  he 
raises  an  area  that  we  certainly  agree 
upon.  If  there  are  any  gaps  in  the 
McConnell-Pa^wood  propossl  with 
regard  to  soft  money  or  independent 
expenditures,  I  can  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction  to  my  friend  from  Okla- 
homa that  any  effort  we  can  make  col- 
lectively to  disclose  soft  money  in  all 
of  its  forms— I  might  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  would  even  be 
willing  to  limit  soft  money  just  as  we 
limit  the  cash  contributions. 

With  regard  to  independent  expendi- 
tures, the  Senator  from  Kentudcy  is 
willing  to  go  just  as  far  as  the  Consti- 
tution wiU  allow  and  is  willing  to  sup- 
port a  constitutional  amendment  to  go 
even  further. 

So  I  would  say  there  is  no  Interest 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  in  the  area  of 
soft  money  or  in  the  area  of  independ- 
ent expenditures,  not  to  make  any 
such  legislation  ss  comprehensive  as  it 
can  be,  consistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion and.  whatever  remaining  prob- 
lems there  may  be.  deal  with  them 
constitutionally.  So  I  think  that  is  an 
area,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said  over 
the  last  3  weeks,  that  we  are  willing  to 
plug  every  loophole  we  can  find  and 
work  with  the  Senator  fnxn  Oklaho- 
ma in  that  regard. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  very 
little  time  remaining.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  tnm  South  Dakota. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized. 
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Mr.  FftSSSLKR.  Mr.  President, 
■on*  jmn  mo.  when  I  flnt  cum  to 
CwatiMi.  the  Watergate  Oommlttee 
WM  Jwt  iMUliw  tti  report  and.  aa  my 
eoDaaciM  trom  Connecticut.  Senator 
WBOBHU  has  pointed  out.  one  of  the 
piineipal  reoonunendatloni  of  the  Wa- 
tergate Conunlttee  was  not  to  use  tax- 
pajrera"  money  In  Federal  rampalgns. 
iDdoBrt.  sectton  7  of  the  Watergate 
Sdaet  Ooounlttee  report  read  as  fol- 
lows. 

Tbtt  oommlttee  reoommendi  Matnrt  adop- 
tt^m  of  uur  (onn  of  pubUe  flnandns  In 
wbleli  tax  moneys  are  coDacted  and  aUocai- 
•d  to  poUtJoal  candidate  by  the  PMeral 


Mr.  President,  we  seem  to  go  in  dr- 
dfls  here.  I  guess  I  came  to  Congress, 
in  1*74  as  a  Watergate  baby.  We  are 
ignnrtng  soue  of  the  reports  of  the 
Watergate  Select  Committee  in  turn- 
ing to  public  finMMing.  and  that  Is 
really  what  this  debate  Is  all  about. 
We  are  ignoring  a  key  recommenda- 
tion of  what  Is  usually  considered  one 
of  the  great  refrain  committees  of 
recent  time,  the  Watergate  Select 
Committee. 

The  reason  the  Watergate  Select 
Committee  recommended  as  it  did  was 
becaiMf.  if  the  Federal  Oovemment 
gets  in  the  business  of  flnanrlng  elec- 
tkHM,  it  wlU  be  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment dffAiWwg  who  the  candidates  are. 
what  the  limits  are.  and  that  Is  the  In- 
cumbents basically. 

For  example,  let  us  say  that  it  was 
dedded  that  no  cme  could  spend  more 
t^f^»^  $50,000  as  a  limit  in  a  primary  in 
my  State.  That  would  mean  that  any 
incumbent  really  not  be  challenged. 
Or  let  us  say  that  the  board,  which  de- 
cides when  you  raised  your  matching 
funds,  took  a  dim  view  of  some  new 
party  or  of  some  independent  candi- 
date or  Indeed  of  some  Republican  or 
Democratic  candidate.  It  could  find 
ways  of  finding  things  wrong  with  the 
reports  and  the  accounts  of  that  par- 
ticular candidate  to  disqualify  him. 

The  Watergate  Committee  was 
afraid  of  the  power  of  the  IRS.  They 
saw  abuses  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
using  Federal  agencies  in  the  political 
process.  One  of  their  strongest  recom- 
mendations was  against  starting  the 
practice  of  udng  taxpayers'  dollars  in 
Federal  campaigns 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Racoao  the 
complete  exidanation  of  p<Hnt  7  of  the 
Watergate  Select  Committee's  recom- 
mendation against  the  adoption  of  any 
form  and  the  committee  uses  those 
words— any  form  of  public  financing. 
So  this  particular  bOl.  &  2.  we  are 
looking  at  would  be  opposed  by  the 
Watergate  Committee  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raoout.  as  follows: 

7.  The  eommittee  reoommendi  asalmt  the 
adoption  of  any  form  of  putdlc  flnandot  in 
which  tax  mooeya  are  collected  and  allocat- 


ed to  poUtleal  candidates  by  the  Inderal 

The  Select  Committee  oppoeei  the  vartoua 
propoeala  which  have  been  offered  in  the 
Coosreae  to  provide  mandatory  public  fl- 
ftMMHitg  of  '^'^p^ifnM  tor  Federal  office. 
While  reootnlataw  the  baala  of  mipport  for 
the  concept  of  mibtlc  ftnanrtng  and  the  po- 
tential difficulty  In  adequately  fundlnc  cam- 
paigns In  the  midst  of  atrlet  limitations  on 
the  form  and  amount  of  contributions,  the 
committee  takes  Issue  with  the  contention 
that  public  flnandnc  affords  either  an  ef- 
fective or  appropriate  solution.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson believed  "to  compel  a  man  to  furnish 
conUibutlonB  of  money  for  the  propagation 
of  opiniOM  which  he  disbelieves  and  abhors, 
la  iinful  and  tyrannical." 

The  committee's  opposition  \»  baaed  like 
Jefferson's  upon  the  fundamental  need  to 
protect  the  voluntary  right  of  individual 
dtlaena  to  express  themeelves  politically  as 
guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment.  Fur- 
thermore, we  find  Inherent  dangers  In  au- 
thoridng  the  Federal  bureaucracy  to  find 
and  excessively  regulate  poUtioal  rampalgns 
The  abiMes  experienced  during  the  1973 
»«».p«tjwi  and  unearthed  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee were  perpetrated  In  the  absence  of 
any  effective  regulation  of  the  source,  form, 
or  amount  of  «^»«p»«g«  contributions.  In 
fact,  despite  the  program  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Ktoctiom  Campaign  Act  of  1971.  In  re- 
quiring ftill  public  disclosure  of  oontribu- 
tloiH.  the  1973  '-T*'!"  still  was  funded 
through  a  system  of  essentlaUy  unrestrict- 
ed, private  financing. 

What  now  seems  appropriate  Is  not  the 
abandonment  of  private  financing,  but 
rather  the  reform  of  that  system  In  an 
effort  to  vastly  expand  the  voluntary  par- 
tldpttUon  of  Individual  dtiwns  while  avoid- 
ing  the  abuses  of  earlier  campaigns. 

Mr.  PRBSSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  lis- 
tened to  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma 
very  doeely.  I  would  agree  with  most 
of  the  things  he  said.  We  are  prepared 
to  place  limits  on  PAC's.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  limit  the  amount^ 

The    PRE8IDINO    OFFICER.    The 
time    of    the    Senator    from    South 
Dakota  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 

South  Dakota.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yields  an  ad- 
ditional minute  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRES8LER.  Mr.  President,  most 
citizens  I  have  talked  to  say  that  what 
needs  to  be  reformed  is  the  political 
action  committee  situation.  8.  2  leaves 
that  at  $5,000.  Our  bill  would  zero  it 
out.  There  is  another  bill  which  Senar 
tor  Srivaws  has  that  places  it  at 
$2,500.  There  are  ways  of  addressing 
this  problem  other  than  getting  Into 
public  financing. 

Also,  on  the  issue  of  soft  money  re- 
porting, this  Senator  would  not  mind 
if  the  soft  money  activities  of  all  the 
parties  were  reported.  In  fact,  I  would 
advocate  that. 

Also,  the  various  unions,  teachers 
groups,  and  so  forth.  I  feel  strongly, 
should  report  their  soft  money  activi- 
ties. Sometimes  they  say  it  is  Just  com- 
munication to  their  own  members,  but 


it  is  before  an  election.  Also,  the  activi- 
ties of  nonprofit  foundations  before 
elections  Is  campaign  activity  and 
should  be  Included  in  limitations,  if  we 
are  to  have  them. 

Let  us  remember  that  if  we  place  In 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
the  power  to  determine  these  limita- 
tions and  the  power  to  determine 
which  candidates  get  the  Federal  fi- 
nancing, we  are  giving  a  whole  new 
power  to  the  Federal  Oovemment.  and 
that  power  was  recommended  against 
specifically  by  the  Watergate  Select 
Committee. 

This  bill  is  being  advocated  by 
Common  Cause.  There  have  been  sev- 
eral reforms  advocated  during  my  time 
here.  Let  us  remember  that  the  princi- 
pal recommendation  of  the  Watergate 
Select  Committee,  section  7,  was  not 
to  use  taxpayers'  money  in  campaigns 
because  it  would  extend  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  into  another 
area.  The  Watergate  Select  Committee 
report  has  been  forgotten  in  this  city, 
from  the  sounds  in  this  Chamber. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  1  minute 
and  35  seconds. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Bfr.  President,  in 
conclusion,  as  we  move  toward  another 
cloture  vote  on  this  issue,  let  me  refer 
agidn  to  the  study  of  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy School  of  Government  Institute 
of  Politics,  provided  to  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  in  1979,  refer- 
ring to  the  kinds  of  bills  that  would 
limit  participation,  and  that  is  what  a 
spending  limit  is.  It  said: 

The  «f  ■»'p«ig"  finance  reforms  enacted 
Into  Uw  in  the  Federal  Eleetlon  Campaign 
Act  and  iU  amendments  have  brought  about 
mjkjor  changes  in  the  funding  of  congres- 
sional election  campaigns.  Most  of  these 
changes  were  long  overdue:  the  overall 
impact  of  the  act  has  added  to  the  honesty 
and  efficiency  of  the  political  system  In 
sweeping  tenoM.  the  act  must  be  considered 
successful  in  alleviating  many  of  the  per- 
ceived problems  which  stimulated  congres- 
sional action. 

Like  any  major.  Innovative  law.  however, 
the  n«mp»iyn  Act  lus  had  consequoioes  un- 
anticipated and  unintended  by  IU  authors 
and  supporters.  Fortunately,  these  conse- 
quences are  highlighted  by  the  success  of 
the  act  in  producing  reliable  Information  on 
how  campaigns  are  financed.  Otven  the  act's 
provisions  for  public  disclosure  and  the  re- 
sulting data  compiled  by  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  (FEC),  many  of  the  vexing 
questions  about  money  in  elections  can  now 
be  addressed  from  a  soUd  tactual  base.  That 
Information  plus  the  observations  made  In 
the  course  of  this  research  point  toward 
some  of  the  remaining  problems  in  the 
funding  of  elecUon  politics.  They  have  also 
led  us  to  a  reassessment  of  several  conven- 
tional Ideas  about  the  role  of  money  in  con- 
gressional elections. 

Much  of  the  discussion  which  framed  the 
enactment  of  the  act  was  snimstad  by  the 
belief  that  money  in  poUtics  was  somehow 


an  evfl  force,  at  best  a  necessary  evlL  Qtilte 
to  the  contrary,  the  Study  Oroup  cannot 
....phMt**  strongly  enough  that  there  U 
nothing  intrtnticaUy  vorong  toith  campaion 
contrlbuiiom  and  expenditures.  Adequate 
/».»P»ign  funds  are  essential  to  competitive 
congressional  elections.  The  essence  of  an 
election  '-»«r*»gn  is  to  provide  voters  with  a 
choice  among  alternative  candidates.  That 
process  requires  the  communication  to 
voters  of  some  ml"'""""  quantity  of  infor- 
mation about  the  contestants.  In  contempo- 
rary America,  providing  that  Information  to 
the  voters  costs  substantial  amounts  of 
money. 

Every  study  baaed  on  the  Information 
available  since  1973  has  shown  that  mott 
campaion*  have  too  little,  not  too  much 
monev.  The  most  competitive  elections, 
where  the  voters  have  the  most  information 
about  candidates,  are  those  In  which  the 
most  money  Is  spent.  Election  contesU  in 
which  spending  is  comparatively  high  are 
also  those  in  which  voter  particiijatlon  tends 
to  be  highest.  While  campaign  finance  laws 
must  certainly  guard  ag^nst  the  undue  In- 
fluence of  wealthy  interests  of  individuals  in 
the  political  process,  they  should  at  the 
aame  time  be  designed  to  enhance  rather 
than  hinder  the  raising  and  spending  of 
«.>inp*tgn  funds  deemed  appropriate. 

The  available  data  demonstrate  that  the 
costs  of  «— wipatgniny  for  Congross  have 
been  Increasing  markedly  since  1973.  Candi- 
dates have  been  spending  greater  and  great- 
er sums  in  the  pursuit  of  public  office.  Be- 
tween 1973  and  1978,  the  amount  of  money 
raised  (and  spent)  by  Congressional  candi- 
dates increased  by  34.0  percent  over  and 
above  the  rise  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
In  actual  dollar  terms,  the  financial  re- 
sources of  congressional  candidates  rose 
from  an  average  of  $52,000  in  1972  to  an  av- 
erage of  $111,000  in  1978. 

On  first  impression,  these  Increases  In  the 
available  resources  indicate  that  ample 
funds  are  being  generated  by  congressional 
candidates.  The  dollars  raised  are  more 
than  keeping  pace  with  cost  of  living  in- 
creases. Coupled  with  a  few,  widely  pubU- 
dsed  cases  of  massive  spending  by  wealthy 
randi^ff***  from  their  own  resources,  these 
figures  appear  to  support  the  belief  that 
«.«i«P»<gn  spending  Is  expanding  dramatical- 
ly and  out  of  proportion  to  national  policy. 
Tet,  the  Increase  In  available  resources  Is 
only  one  half  of  an  adequate  understanding. 
There  Is  also  considerable  evidence  that  the 
costs  in  election  rampalgnlng  are  escalating 
even  more  rapidly.  If  we  were  able  to  com- 
pute a  "Cost  of  Campaigning  Index"  as  op- 
posed to  a  Consumer  Price  Index,  the  whole 
picture  would  probiOdy  show  that  available 
resources  are  falling  behind  the  increase  in 
cost.  For  example,  the  cost  of  polling  serv- 
ices has  more  than  doubled  since  1973.  like- 
wise expenses  Incurred  In  advertising  have 
risen  sharply. 

Television  spot  time  increased  84  percent 
in  oosU  between  1973  and  1978.  outstripping 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  and  the  growth 
In  ~»"p»«gT»  resources.  Over  the  same 
period,  advertising  In  newspapers  rose  47 
peroent.  or  approximately  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  growth  in  funds  available  to  the  aver- 
age Lmnieaaionsl  candidate.  Finally,  the 
FMeral  Election  Campaign  Act  has  itself  In- 
creased the  costs  of  electian  rampaigning  In 
two  ways.  Costs  of  compliance  with  the  act 
divert  scarce  resources  away  from  activities 
which  involve  rmnmiinW^*""*  with  voters. 
And,  more  slgnlflcantly,  in  strictly  limiting 
the  amounts  of  money  that  individuals  can 
contribute  to  campaigns,  the  act  has  unin- 


tentionally iDcreaaed  the  costs  of  raising 
».«mpatgn  funds.  For  exsmple,  In  a  much 
publicised  case.  Senator  Helms  raised  and 
spent  approximately  $7  million  In  winning 
re-election  in  1978.  Of  thU  $4  million  was 
raised  through  a  direct  mall  program  which 
cost  the  campaign  about  $3  million.  50  per- 
cent is  actually  a  rather  low  percentage  for 
costs  in  a  direct  mall  program,  reflecting  the 
fact  that  the  Helms'  campaign  began  to  de- 
velop their  lists  far  ahead  of  the  election, 
and  cotild  return  to  them  eleven  times 
during  the  campaign. 

Whether  one  Is  discussing  direct  mail, 
fundraisers,  or  private  solicitations.  It 
simply  cost  more  to  bring  in  the  campaign 
dollar,  than  it  did  before  the  act.  WhUe 
both  of  these  effects  of  the  act  may  be  de- 
fensible In  light  of  other  public  benefits, 
they  are  items  which  support  the  argument 
that  the  resources  available  to  campaigns 
are  not  keeping  pace  with  rising  campaign 
coeU.  In  most  cases,  moreover,  these  esca- 
lating cosu  lie  In  areas  beyond  the  control 
of  the  /^mpatgn  to  economize.  Campaigns 
being  smaU  and  temporary,  cannot  affect 
prices  through  "supply  and  demand"  eco- 
nomics: they  simply  must  accept  the  prices 
established  when  they  need  materials  and 
services. 

These  trends  also  Imply  changes  in  the 
uses  to  which  'ft»wp*ign  resources  are  put. 
An  Increasing  percentage  of  campaign  funds 
must  be  devoted  to  "high  technology"  ef- 
forts, such  as  television  advertising,  comput- 
er targeting,  or  direct  mail,  thereby  leaving 
a  smaller  share  of  resources  available  for 
more  tradlUonal  methods  of  reaching 
voters.  A  common  conjecture  among  those 
interviewed  was  that  activities  which  direct- 
ly involve  cltlsens  in  campaign  events  or  ef- 
forts have  been  curtailed  by  constricted 
/...np^ign  budgets.  We  also  know  that  elec- 
tion contesU  characterised  by  a  relatively 
high  level  of  spending  are  also  those  in 
which  voter  participation  tends  to  be 
higher. 

Even  If  income  were  keeping  pace  with 
these  rising  costs,  the  average  political  cam- 
paign spends  too  little  money,  not  too  much. 
Contrary  to  popular  impression,  congres- 
sional '-w»p*<g™  spend  surprisingly  smaU 
sums.  This  fact  becomes  most  glaringly  evi- 
dent when  campaigning  is  compared  to  cor- 
porate advntising.  For  the  1978  elections, 
all  candidates  for  federal  office  spent  Just 
under  $313  million  dollars  on  salaries,  mate- 
rials, office  space,  fimd  raising  and.  advertis- 
ing. In  the  year  1976,  by  comparison  the 
total  amount  spent  on  advertising  media 
was  $33.8  billion,  or  more  than  150  times  the 
sum  of  "^rnjmkfn  budgets.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  electoral  policies  is  in  competition 
with  corporate  advertising  for  the  attrition 
of  American  citizens.  Limited  campaign 
fiuuto  often  mean  limited  campaign  activity, 
which.  In  turn,  means  a  poorly  informed 
and  apathetic  electorate.  By  making  fund- 
raising  burdensome  and  inefficient,  the  cur- 
rent laws  pose  the  danger  of  less  open,  less 
responsive  and  less  Informative  election 
campaigners. 

Enough  said,  Mr.  President,  about 
the  effort  to  put  a  clamp  on  the  par- 
ticipation of  our  people  in  a  voluntary 
way  in  the  elections  of  this  country. 
That  kind  of  clamp  should  not  be  en- 
acted. It  is  not  reform.  It  is  a  step 

backward.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  expired. 


16625 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  this  side? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Six 
minutes  and  fifty-seven  seconds. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  jrield  the  remainder 
of  the  time  to  myself. 

Bdr.  President,  again,  today,  we  will 
have  an  importunity,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago.  to  take  a  historic  step. 

We  deal  with  a  number  of  important 
issues  in  this  txxly.  We  deal  with  issues 
of  war  and  peace,  nudear  arms  negoti- 
ations, important  foreign  policy  ded- 
sions,  questions  of  trade  policy,  ways 
in  which  we  can  increase  the  produc- 
tive c^Mdty  of  this  country  so  that 
we  can  begin  to  compete  more  effec- 
tively with  the  rest  of  the  world,  im- 
portant budgetary  matters,  trying  to 
bring  down  the  defldts  which  are 
iiiirming  OUT  country.  These  are  all 
very  important  matters.  But  I  do  not 
think  we  can  deal  with  a  matter  of 
more  fundamental  importance  in  this 
bicentennial  year  of  the  Constitution 
to  our  entire  democratic  syston  than 
the  issue  which  is  now  before  us. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  do- 
ture  today.  They  would  not  be  voting 
for  this  bill  as  it  is  now  written.  Our 
friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
have  ideas  for  improving  this  piece  of 
legislation  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  present  them. 

It  is  dear  that  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  txxly— and  they  have 
demonstrated  it  by  their  votes— want 
to  press  ahead  to  deal  with  the  issue 
of  campaign  finance  reform,  and  the 
majority  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  woiic  its  will  on  a  matter  of  this  im- 
portance. We  should  not  be  blocked 
from  proceeding  to  do  something 
about  this  serious  problon. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  wait  befme 
we  do  something  about  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  political  process  in  this 
country?  We  did  not  do  anything 
about  it  when  campaigns  for  the  UJB. 
Senate  cost  $400,000,  on  the  average. 
12  years  ago.  We  did  not  do  anything 
about  it  when.  8  years  ago,  they 
crossed  the  $1  million  mark,  and  said. 
"Let's  wait."  Now  they  have  crossed 
the  $3  million  maiiE.  and  we  have  had 
campaigns  in  scnne  States  ii^ere  the 
two  candidates  have  qiient  as  much  as 
$25  million  getting  dected  to  the  UjS. 
Senate.  How  long  are  we  g(ring  to  wait 
before  we  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  severe  problem? 

The  time  that  needs  to  be  spoit 
dealing  with  the  Nation's  problems  is 
q)ent  on  raising  mcmey.  The  o(«npeti* 
tion  which  should  be  waged  <m  the 
basis  of  ideas  iat  helping  this  country 
is  now  being  waged  in  the  area  of  who 
can  raise  the  most  money. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  only  the 
amount  of  money  that  threatens  this 
political  system.  It  is  where  it  is 
coming  frcMn.  Eight  years  ago.  less 
than  100  Membets  dected  to  Congrea 
reodved  half  or  more  of  their  cam- 
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paign  oaBt»lbiitlaas  from  outikle 
groupa  IntrMil  of  train  the  peoitle  in 
thalr  home  dtaMete.  TtMO  It  went  over 
140,  aad  ve  did  not  do  anythlnc  about 
It.  We  wmtted.  Now.  over  IM  people 
elected  to  Caognm  reeetved  more 
than  half  their  campaign  contrfbu- 
tif  thef  Ib  himdredi  and  thoweanrt* 
or  mlOkiaa  of  doUan  they  have  to 
ralae— not  from  the  people  back  home, 
not  fram  the  voten  In  the  graarooU 
hi  their  dlrtrtoti^  but  meelal  interest 
graupa.  many  of  them  with  no  contact 
with  their  home  Stataa.  How  long  vtll 
«•  have  to  watt  before  we  deal  with 
thli  threat  to  the  concept  of  gra»- 
dMBoencj?  How  long  are  we 
to  have  to  watt  before  the 
of  thli  country  reaUM  that  we 
have  a  aertoua  problem  and  demand 
aetkm  from  Oongreai?  How  much 
more  lerloue  muet  the  problem 
beeome?  Are  we  going  to  wait  until  535 
of  OS  receive  more  of  our  campaign 
eontrlbutlane  from  medal  Intereet 
groups  Inatoart  of  from  the  people 
back  home,  before  we  aet? 

What  about  what  the  current  ayetem 
ia  doing  for  the  opportunity  for  new 
people  to  break  Into  polltica?  Theae  In- 
termt  groupa  want  aooeaa.  want  an  op- 
portunity to  get  their  foot  in  the  door 
to  have  that  hour  that  li  available  to  a 
fkmaffir  before  voting  on  a  critieal  bUl. 
to  talk  to  them  Inatead  of  aomebody 
dae.  They  give  to  the  tneumbenta. 
■ighty  percent  of  the  money  went  to 
people  already  here.  What  dooa  that 
do  to  new  people  who  want  to  come 
toto  the  ajratcm.  who  can  get  aupport 
from  the  people  back  home,  who  per- 
haps want  to  change?  That  candidate 
stepa  down  when  he  pondera  the  fact 
that  he  or  ahe  may  be  faced  with  mil- 
lloos  of  doUan  brought  in  by  outalde 
interest  groups,  brought  into  their 
State  at  the  last  minute.  Eighty  per- 
cent went  to  incumbenta  inatrad  of 
challengera. 

How  k»g  wHl  it  be  before  we  reatore 
aome  kind  of  falmem  to  the  election 
system?  What  could  be  more  funda- 
mental? People  do  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, on  a  fair  baaia.  to  exjweaa 
themaetvea  through  the  election  proo- 
eaa^  What  happena  to  the  whole  demo- 
cratic ayatem? 

It  ia  DO  wonder,  with  the  undue  in- 
fluence of  money  and  people  attUng 
back  looking  at  the  undue  Influence  of 
money,  the  appearance  it  createa,  that 
fewer  and  fewer  people  back  home  are 
participating  In  the  election  proceaa. 
Thoae  people  without  milliona  to 
pump  into  the  attuatlon  are  henoming 
discouraced  and  believe  that  they 
cannot  influence  what  ia  going  on, 
that  they  cannot  make  a  difference  in 
their  oommunitiea  with  respect  to 
what  la  happening  here,  in  their  Con- 


the  apodal  interests.  We  are  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  from  our  home 
States  in  our  home  dlstrlcta.  Let  ua 
hope  we  never  come  to  the  time  when, 
aa  someone  suggeeted  to  me  recently, 
you  could  juat  raise  all  the  money  In 
Washington  for  your  rampalgn:  you 
would  not  have  to  embarraaa  younelf 
by  going  back  to  the  people  back  home 
to  contribute.  Let  ua  hope  we  never 
have  the  day  when  that  happena  in 
thia  country  and  when  the  power  la 
taken  away  from  the  pe<H>le  back 
home. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  fact  that  the 
ConatltuUon  requlrea  the  people  back 
home  to  be  the  onea  to  go  to  the  ballot 
box  and  cast  their  votea.  We  need  to 
do  something  about  thla  system  that 
we  have  now.  ao  that  it  wlU  be  the 
people  back  home,  the  averge  dtisena. 
who  are  financing  the  campaigna  and 
not  the  apodal  intereata. 


CLOTURC  MOTION 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
hour  allotted  for  debate  has  expired. 
The  hour  of  2  pjn.  having  arrived, 
pursuant  to  rule  XXII.  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  pending  doture 
moUon.  WlU  the  derk  atate  it. 
The  bill  derk  read  aa  f  oUowa: 

Clotvbx  If onoa 
We.  the  underatgned  Senaton.  In  iccord- 
■ncc  with  the  provMotw  of  Rule  ZXn  of 
tbe  Standliis  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  Iwtas  to  a  doae  debate  on  the  com- 
Blttee  aubaUtute  for  &  2.  to  amend  the  FM- 
eral  Klectlon  Campalsn  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
rldc  for  a  voluntary  aystam  of  apendlns 
llmlta  and  partial  public  nnandng  of  Senate 
seneral  election  campaigna.  to  limit  oontri- 
butiona  by  multleaDdldate  political  oommlt- 
teea,  and  for  other  puiposea. 

Senatori  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Donald  Rlecle. 
Tom  Daachle.  BUI  Proxmlre.  Max 
Baucua.  David  Boren.  Timothy  H. 
Wlrth.  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Claiborne 
Pell.  Spark  Matmnasa.  Harry  Reld. 
lAVton  ChUea.  Brock  Adama.  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  Terry  Sanford.  Alan 
Cranaton.  and  Wyche  Fowler. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  this  re» 
quest  has  been  deared  by  the  dlatln- 
gulahed  Republican  leader.  I  aak  unan- 
imous conaent  that  the  automatic 
quorum  call  under  the  rule  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 


Mr.  Prealdant.  thla  ia  to  be  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people  and  a  government 
for  the  people,  not  a  government  of 
apedal  intereata,  not  a  government  for 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  ia.  Is  it  the  aenae  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  on  the  committee 
subatitute  for  S.  2.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  ElecUon  Act  of  1971.  ihaU  be 
brought  to  a  doae?  The  yeaa  and  naya 
are  required  under  the  rule. 

The  derk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  derk  caUed  the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  1  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Bmoil  and  the  Senator  from  Tennea- 
aee  [Mr.  Ooasl.  are  necessarily  abaent. 


I  further  annouiKie  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  L«amt].  ia  abaent 
on  official  bualneaB. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Ooaal.  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ComuD).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
In  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  50. 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

OtoUeaU  Vote  No.  153  Lec.l 
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Ford 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote  the  yeas  are  50.  the  nays  are 
47.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  not  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative  the  motion  is  rejected. 

The  majority  leader. 


SENATORIAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  three  ab- 
sentees on  our  side  of  the  aisle.  If 
those  three  absentees  had  been  here, 
we  would  have  gotten  53  votes  for  do- 
ture. That  is  where  we  have  been  for 
the  last  four.  I  believe,  or  five  votes 
which  we  have  had. 

Mr.  President.  I  sm  not  going  to 
offer  a  doture  motion  today  for  a  vote 
of  doture  that  would  have  occurred  on 
next  Tuesday.  I  had  indicated  that  we 
would  have  a  doture  vote  on  Tuesday. 
The  reason  I  am  not  going  to  offer  the 
doture  motion  today  is  that  several  of 
us  are  working  on  another  offer— I  will 


use  the  word  "offer"— a  substitute,  an 
amendmmt.  hopefully  that  will 
gamer  bipartisan  support,  and  which 
should  go  a  long  way.  in  my  Judgment, 
toward  meeting  stMne  of  the  objections 
of  Senators  on  the  other  side  who 
really  want  to  vote  for  meaningful 
«^i>ip»if«  finance  reform. 

There  are  some  on  the  other  side,  I 
am'  sure,  and  maybe  some  on  this 
side— I  do  not  know— who  will  not  vote 
for  anything  that  has  campaign  spoid- 
ing  limitations.  But  to  me  there  can  be 
no  meaningful  rampalgn  finance 
reform  legislation  unless  it  Indudes 
ffMTtpaign  apending  limitations. 

I  know  there  are  some  on  the  other 
side  who  adopt  the  same  attitude  as  I 
adopt  and  support  it,  namely,  that 
borrowing  those  words  from  Scott's 
"liiwly  of  the  Lake,"  "Come  one.  come 
all!  This  rock  shall  fly  from  its  base  as 
soon  as  I."  which  means  that  we  will 
never  move.  That  is  the  attitude  I 
have  with  respect  to  campaign  spend- 
ing limitations. 

If  we  are  going  to  pass  campaign 
reform  It  has  to  include  that.  I  respect 
those  who  say  that  they  wIU  not  move 
away  from  their  position  either.  That 
is  all  right.  But  there  are  some  on 
both  sides  who.  hopefully,  I  think  will 
move  together  and  enable  the  Senate 
to  pass  a  meaningful,  effective,  genu- 
ine t^^mpaign  finance  reform  bill. 

In  the  interest  of  giving  Senators  an 
opportunity  to  reach  across  the  aisle 
and  to  work  together  to  try  to  develop 
a  package  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
offer  with  Senator  Boam  and  others, 
hopefiiUy  with  some  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  too,  by  early  next  week,  I 
will  not  have  a  cloture  vote  on  Tues- 
day. 

I  t-hink  we  ought  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  look  at  the  package. 
Senators  wfll  recall  that  I  never  moved 
quickly  to  attempt  to  Invoke  doture.  I 
wanted  to  give  the  Senate  ample  op- 
portunity to  debate  the  subject.  We 
had  several  days  of  debate  before  we 
had  a  doture  vote.  So  there  has  been 
no  hurry  to  shut  off  debate  unreason- 
ably. 

With  that  objective  in  mind.  I  will 
not  offer  a  doture  petition  today. 

Moreover.  I  would  like  for  the 
Senate  to  go  out  today  early  so  that 
Senator  Borkh  and  other  Senators 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  develop 
contacts  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
likewise  tomorrow. 

There  Is  a  cloture  motion  for  tomor- 
row. The  doture  motion  was  offered 
on  yesterday.  The  Senate  will  come  in 
at  9  o'dod^  in  the  morning. 

I  will  ask  unanimous  consent,  and  I 
have  deared  this  with  the  able  Repub- 
lican leader,  that  the  automatic 
quorum,  under  the  rule,  on  tomorrow 

be  waived.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  will 
enable  the  vote  on  doture  t<Hnorrow 


to  occur  at  10  o'do<^  and  there  wOl  be 
no  more  rollcall  votes  tomorrow.  We 
can  spend  the  remainder  of  the  after- 
noon debating  the  subject  matter  on 
tomorrow  on  worldng  again  with  one 
another  on  the  package  which  we 
hope  to  introduce. 

til.  President.  I  know  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
wants  to  speak.  I  would  like  if  I  could, 
with  the  consoit  of  the  able  Republi- 
can leader  to  agree  that  there  would 
be  no  more  than  1  hour  of  debate  this 
afternoon.  The  debate  can  be  on  the 
subject  of  /^««p*«gTi  financing  or  it 
can  be  with  Senators  speaking  out  of 
order.  I  would  fiulher  like  to  agree 
that  the  Senate  go  out  no  later  than 
3:30  this  afternoon. 

How  much  ^  time  would  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
want? 
Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Thirty  minutes. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  like  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  to  have  30 
minutes  and  I  will  accommodate  other 
Senators.  Senator  McClttrs.  3  min- 
utes; the  Scaiator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  HsoRl.  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  not  speaking  for  the  main 
proponents  on  the  issue  of  the 
Panama  resolution.  I  do  not  know  the 
degree  to  which  a  time  agre«nent  of 
any  kind  has  been  arrived  at.  but  I  un- 
derstood from  some  conversation  I 
heard  that  there  are  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators interested  in  a  Panama  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Panama  resolution 
will  not  come  up  today. 
Mr.  DURENBERGER.  WOl  not. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  the 
Speaker  and  I  am  sure  that  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  probably 
would  want  to  talk  with  the  leader 
over  there,  or  already  has.  to  see  if  we 
can  get  the  House  and  Senate  to  be  to- 
gether on  this.  That  wfll  not  occur 
today. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  speak  I 
would  like  to  provide  some  time  and 
then  how  much  time  does  he  wish? 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  respects  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  leader  in  this  regard.  I 
thank  him  very  much. 

B«r.  BYRD.  Would  the  Senator  want 
to  delay  his  remarks  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  I  will  delay 
the  ronaiks  I  make  until  we  have  a 
consensus  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  will  have 
an  opportunity  tomorrow  and  maybe 
Tuesday  after  we  are  able  to  establish 
whether  or  not  the  House  would  go 
along  with  us. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  BCr.  President.  I  would 
like  approximately  10  minutes.  I  know 
Senators  Mitcbbx  and  RocKKPSLLsa 
would  like  about  10  minutes  on  a  sub- 
ject on  which  I  wish  to  speak,  that  Is. 
the  world  health  care. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  would  be  a  c«n- 
blned  time  of  10  minutes? 
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BCr.  BAUCUS.  No.  A  combined  time 
of  about  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Yoi^  [Mr.  MothihaitI  wish  to  say 
anything? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  No. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  tie  SO 
minutes  for  Mr.  Hoixoios.  3  minutes 
for  Mr.  McClurx.  5  minutes  for  Mr. 
Hum.  20  minutes  for  Mr.  Baucus  and 
the  other  Senators  whose  names  were 
mentioned. 

Mr.  EXON.  Is  the  majority  leader 
talking  about  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  EXON.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska needs  1  minute. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 3  minutes;  Mr.  DuaxifBBuna,  3 
minutes.  Any  other  Senators? 

Then,  Mr.  President,  with  the  Re- 
publican leader's  accord.  I  would  ask 
that  the  Chair  adjourn  the  Senate 
over  untU  tomorrow  imder  the  order.  I 
believe  I  have  already  entered  an 
order  that  there  be  a  meeting  and  that 
the  Senate  convene  tomorrow  at  9 
o'dodt  ajn.  following  adjournment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 


ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
calendar  under  rule  vm  be  waived  on 
tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  ocm- 
sent.  Mr.  President,  that  no  motions  or 
resolutions  over  imder  the  rule  come 
over  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  two 
leaders  have  been  recognized  on  to- 
morrow under  the  standing  order  that 
the  remahilng  40  minutes  be  equally 
divided  between  the  two  leaders  or 
their  deidgnees  on  the  motion  to 
invoke  doture. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
occur  at  10  o'dock  ajn..  the  motion  to 
waive  the  quorum  already  having  been 
ordered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  believe  I  have  left  out  anything.  I 
am  going  to  yield  the  floor  now.  I  will 
probably  be  here  to  adjourn  the 
Senate  myself.  If  not.  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  the 
ordn-  is  entered  that  the  Chair  wOl  do 
it.  May  I  yield  first  to  the  Republican 
If^^Hf^  if  he  has  anything  and  then  I 
wOl  yield. 
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ICr.  OOIX.  No;  I  liav*  no  requeiti  at 
this  time.  I  majr  need  a  couple  mlnutw 
before  «•  do  adjourn  for  tho  day. 

ICr.  BTRD.  Very  welL 

Mr.  DOIX.  But  I  ha^e  no  objection 
to  that 

Ifr.  BTRD.  Very  weU. 

I  uk  unantmoui  coneent  the  dletln- 
fulshed  RemibUcan  leader  have  what- 
erer  ttme  he  wWaee  before  the  Senate 
adjounm. 

The  PRKBIDIIfO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectlao.  tt  is  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
^^nstiTT  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLDfOe.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  dlstlnculshed  Chair  and  I 
thank  our  majority  leader  for  yielding 
this  time. 

Mr.  Presldait,  because  of  the  con- 
trolled time  in  this  debate,  we  have 
heard  principally  from  only  two  op- 
posed points  of  view.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  are  those  who  feel  very  strongly 
that  any  kind  of  limitations  are  unde- 
slrahle  because  they  would  limit  par- 
ticipation, or  freedom  of  speech.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
believe  there  should  be  limitations  on 
f'Mwp^gn  contributions  and  spending 
in  the  context  of  S.  2.  the  bill  we  have 
been  discussing. 

I  am  sponsoring  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  stakes  out  a  middle 
ground.  The  evil  that  must  be  at- 
tacked is  not  the  participation  of  dtl- 
wns  and  PACs  that  contribute  money 
to  candidates.  The  evil  lies  in  out-of- 
control  spending  by  candidates.  Tet 
because  of  the  constraints  of  Buckley 
versus  Valeo.  we  cannot  Impose  limits 
on  spending  except  through  a  constl- 
tutkmal  amendment. 

I  have  worked  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
and  the  Senator  from  Oldahoma.  It 
was  In  regard  to  Senator  DAJfrosTB's 
and  my  bill  2  years  ago  that  we  held 
hearings  on  independent  PACs  and 
negative  campaigning.  We  sought  to 
require  TV  stations  to  provide  equal 
time  for  candidates  to  respond  to  inde- 
pendent attacks  from  third  parties 
within  a  campaign.  Today.  If  you  seek 
to  respond  to  an  opponent  you  get 
equal  time  only  if  you  purchase  it. 
likewise  If  you  seek  to  respond  to  in- 
dependent or  third  party  attacks.  This 
problem  is  sddressed  in  some  measure, 
in  8.  2.  the  Boren-Byrd  measure  pres- 
ently under  dlscxisslon. 

However,  once  Senators  BoaxN  and 
Bthd  Included  public  financing,  they 
lost  the  support  of  this  Senator.  Go 
beyond  the  Washington  beltway,  go 
beyond  Common  Cause  and  out  into 
the  hinterland.  What  you  will  find  Is  a 
pandemic  disdane  for  politics  and  poli- 
ticians. We  have  bungled  the  budget. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  promulgate 
a  consistent  foreign  policy,  whether  In 
arms  control,  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  in 
Central  America. 


The  public  simply  wont  buy  or  tol- 
erate the  notion  that  taxpayer  subsi- 
dies to  politicians  are  the  answer  to 
campaign  finance  abuses.  We've  had 
welfare  for  the  needy— fine.  Then  wel- 
fare for  big  business.  And  now  we're 
proposing  welfare  for  politicians.  I  tell 
you.  the  public  won't  stand  for  It.  And 
they  shouldn't. 

Mr.  President,  Buckley  versus  Valeo 
has  trapped  us  into  a  contradictory  po- 
sition. Thit  Court  equated  freedom  of 
speech  In  political  campaigning  with 
money.  I  do  not  have  a  problem  on 
that  score.  But  the  Court  went  on  to 
Indiilge  in  a  grotesque  non  sequitur.  It 
said  that  you  cannot  limit  a  candi- 
date's right  to  spend,  but  you  can  limit 
the  right  of  people  to  contribute  to 
candidates.  In  other  words,  unlimited 
freedom  of  speech  is  reserved  only  for 
candidates  and  denied  to  contributors. 

In  the  process,  the  Court  reversed 
the  clear  intent  of  Congress  in  the 
1974  Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act. 
I  participated  actively  In  the  debate. 
We  opposed  public  financing  at  that 
time.  Our  objective  was  to  ensure  that 
candidates  would  not  be  able  to  buy 
office.  We  sought  to  crack  down  on 
millionaires,  the  situation  where  a  su- 
perendowed  individual  says.  "Well.  I 
have  inherited  this  money  or  I  have 
made  this  money  and  now  I  think  I 
would  like  to  purchase  the  aura  and 
prestige  of  becoming  a  U.S.  Senator." 
And  the  pollsters  and  the  consultants 
accommodate  them,  will  tell  them 
saying.  "If  you  have  got  enough 
money,  we  can  arrange  it.  We  can  or- 
chestrate the  negative  campaigning 
and  everything  else."  And  that  is  why 
the  sheer  volimie  of  campaign  financ- 
ing has  escalated  so  rapidly  over  the 
last  several  years. 

So  the  Court  thwarted  the  Intent  of 
Congress  by  ruling  that,  in  effect,  you 
have  true  and  total  freedom  of  speech 
only  if  you  have  all  the  money  Ui  the 
world.  If  you  have  money  in  politics, 
then  you  have  freedom  of  speech.  If 
you  do  not  have  money  in  politics,  you 
have  only  the  freedom  to  shut  up.  the 
right  to  remain  silent. 

In  essence,  if  my  opponent  has 
$1,000  and  I  have  $100,000,  I  could 
take  away  his  freedom  of  speech.  We 
are  realists.  The  practical  matter  is 
that  television  is  the  name  of  the 
game.  If  he  can't  afford  to  purchase 
air  time,  then  there  Is  no  way  he's 
going  to  run  a  competitive  campaign. 

However,  S.  2  does  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  correct  this  gross  distortion. 
On  the  contrary,  instead  of  limiting 
spending,  S.  2  enhances  and  encour- 
ages and  increases  the  spending  in 
campaigns.  Common  sense  says  that  if 
you  want  public  financing,  you  have 
got  to  provide  it  at  a  high  enough 
threshold  to  attract  voluntary  partici- 
pation. If  the  threshold  Is  too  low, 
then  I  will  opt  out  and  collect  my  $2 
million  on  my  own  as  I  dUd  just  last 
Novo&ber. 


What's  more.  It  is  naive  to  think  8.  2 
wUl  curb  the  ingenuity  of  people  in  in- 
fluencing a  campaign  through  inde- 
pendent expenditures.  In  any  case, 
there  is  nothing  Inherently  wrong 
with  PACs  and  third-party  efforU. 

There  wss  nothing  wrong  with  our 
labor  friends  organising  PACs:  steel- 
workers,  longshoremen,  postal  work- 
ers, on  down  the  line.  But  as  soon  as 
business  and  industry  started  to  orga- 
nize their  PACs,  as  well  as  the  lawyers 
and  doctors  and  other  professions,  all 
of  a  sudden  PACs  became  evU.  But 
they  are  not  evil.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  healthy.  They  get  people  In- 
volved, tbey  give  people  a  voice  In  poll- 
Ucs. 

The  true  evil  lies  In  the  sheer 
amount  of  money  we  must  raise  and 
spend  as  politicians.  It  detracts  from 
my  job  as  U.S.  Senator.  It  detracts 
from  my  taak  as  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion. 

Last  fall.  I  did  not  have  the  time  to 
listen  to  the  people.  I  had  to  channel 
too  much  of  my  time  and  energy  into 
raising  money  just  to  stay  on  televi- 
sion. It  was  a  marathon. 

Bfr.  President.  I  have  studied  S.  2 
carefuUy.  I  have  great  respect  for  our 
leader  and  the  Senator  from  Oldaho- 
ma. but  there  is  no  way  around  this 
decision  of  Buckley  versus  Valeo  other 
than  through  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  will  enable  Congress  to 
place  absolute  limits  on  campaign 
spending. 

S.  2  would  create  a  bureaucratic 
nightmare,  aside  from  It  expense  in 
excess  of  a  half-bllllon  bucks. 

Instead  of  limiting  spending.  S.  2 
would  simply  be  one  more  boost  to  the 
inflation  of  campaign  spending.  Ac- 
cordingly, those  of  us  who  oppose  clo- 
ture are  not  being  obstructionists. 
There  is  a  very  clean  message  coming 
from  the  people  themselves,  through 
the  individual  representatives  on  the 
floor  of  this  body,  that  we  shall  not 
have  public  financing  of  politics  in 
this  land. 

I  say.  let  us  go  back  to  our  original 
intent  in  1974  and  place  caps  on  cam- 
paign spending.  Yes,  it  will  take  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  but  there  is 
ample  precedent  for  obtaining  ratifica- 
tion In  less  than  a  year's  time.  If  we 
succeed,  then  we  will  strike  at  the  root 
of  the  problem:  excessive  spending. 

Don't  give  me  the  argument  that 
campaign  spending  limits  will  make  it 
impossible  to  defeat  incumbents.  In 
1986  we  took  inciunbents  to  the  clean- 
ers. I  am  looliing  at  the  distinguished 
S^ator  from  Maine,  who  led  the 
Democrats'  effort.  We  took  thOfincum- 
l}ent  in  Georgia.  We  took  the  incum- 
l>ent  In  North  Carolina.  We  took  the 
incumbent  In  Florida.  We  took  the  in- 
cumbent in  Alabama.  We  took  the  in- 
cumbent in  South  Dakota,  and  on 
down  the  line.  In  many  cases,  we  did  it 
while  vending  less  m<mey. 


People  have  come  to  me  and  said  I 
am  hurting  my  reelection  possibilities 
by  advocating  spending  limits.  They 
say.  "Senator,  since  you  have  been  in 
office,  you  know  more  people  and  can 
collect  more  money.  Why  start  limit- 
ing yourself?" 

My  answer  is  that  we  can  run  a  cred- 
ible campaign  in  a  State  my  size  on 
$600,000  or  $700,000.  Each  candidate 
would  have  roughly  equal  time  and 
access  to  television,  radio,  billboards, 
and  so  on.  It  would  be  healthy. 

Furthermore,  once  you  limit  total 
spending  in  a  campaign,  then  you  vir- 
tually eliminate  the  potential  for 
abuses  by  PACs.  You  rein  in  how 
much  money  a  candidate  can  accept 
from  PACs  without  bumping  against 
the  spending  limits. 

I  realize  this  makes  Common  Cause 
uneasy.  Common  Cause  would  prefer 
to  do  away  with  PACs  altogether— 
that  is.  all  PACs  except  Common 
Cause.  You  see,  other  PACs.  they  con- 
tribute money.  Common  Cause,  they 
only  give  you  hell.  Common  Cause  Is 
InfluentiaL  It  is  respected.  But  it  is  the 
only  PAC  that  does  not  give  you 
money.  And  they  seek  to  enhance 
their  influence  and  power.  What 
better  means  to  that  end  than  to  get 
rid  of  all  the  PACs  but  their  own. 
They  used  to  be  the  sole  PAC  around 
town  and  had  all  the  influence.  They 
haven't  adjusted  well  to  sharing  influ- 
ence and  power  with  himdreds  of 
other  PACs. 

Common  Cause's  support  for  S.  2  is 
self-serving  and  wrong-headed.  I  say, 
let  us  get  at  the  heart  of  the  matter 
We  can  increase  true  freedom  of 
speech  for  all  candidates  by  enacting  a 
one-line  constitutional  amendment 
permitting  the  Congress  to  limit  total 
expenditures  in  Federal  elections. 
Once  we  bell  the  cat  by  capping  total 
campaign  spending,  then  the  other 
abuses— shelf  financing  by  super  rich 
candidates,  excessive  PAC  contribu- 
tions, "soft"  money  abuses,  et  cetera— 
wlU  largely  disi4>pear. 

I  appreciate  the  leader's  yielding  me 
this  time  so  that  I  could  make  this 
statement.  I  yield  the  floor. 

(Mr.  BREAUX  sssumed  the  chair.) 


THE  GEPHARDT  AMENDMENT 
AND  THE  TRADE  BILL:  PART  V 

TRX  ALTXRKATIVS 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
criticized  the  Gephardt  amendment  to 
the  House  trade  blU  over  the  last 
couple  weeks,  but  It  is  always  easier  to 
criticize  someone  else's  idea  than  it  is 
to  come  up  with  your  own. 

That  is  why.  in  fahness  to  Repre- 
sentative Gbvarot,  I  am  going  to  now 
set  forth  in  this  final  statement  some 
of  my  ideas  to  the  trade  problem  pre- 
sented by  nations  like  Japan. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  are  three  es- 
sential qualities  any  trade  proposal 
should  contain. 


First,  any  proposal  should  aggres- 
sively address  unfair  trade  practices. 

As  I  said  in  an  earlier  statement  in 
this  series,  Gephardt  is  right  that 
unfair  trade  practices  cause  the  trade 
deficit.  He  is  about  10  percent  right. 

But  even  though  imfair  trade  prac- 
tices are  a  relatively  small  part  of  our 
overall  trade  problem,  we  must  devel- 
op a  plan  for  dealing  with  nations  that 
consistently  engage  in  them.  That  is 
an  essential  part  of  any  solution. 

Second,  any  solution  should  respect 
GATT  consistent  with  n.S.  interests. 

I  have  siiggested  that  the  United 
States  achieve  this  objective  by  initiat- 
ing an  article  23  against  nations  that 
engage  in  a  pattern  of  mercantilist 
trading  practices.  Such  an  approach 
has  several  advantages. 

The  multilateral  approach  of  an  ar- 
ticle 23  action  can  put  more  pressure 
for  reform  on  Japan  than  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment. 

The  practices  of  Japan  and  other  ex- 
cessive surplus  countries  offend  nearly 
vail  of  their  trading  partners. 

The  Joint  pressure  generated  by  all 
of  these  countries  acting  together  is 
likely  to  be  greater  than  that  generat- 
ed by  the  United  States  acting  alone. 

In  addition,  unilateral  action  as  con- 
templated by  Gephardt,  still  permits 
Japan  to  sell  in  other  foreign  markets. 
A  multilateral  approach  would  be 
much  more  effective  because  alterna- 
tive markets  will  be  closed. 

Finally,  instead  of  abandoning 
GATT  to  become  an  international 
Lone  Ranger,  the  multilateral  ap- 
proach would  actually  strengthen 
GATT  at  a  time  when  the  vital  Uru- 
guay round  of  talks  is  Just  getting  un- 
derway. 

The  Gephardt  approach  would  com- 
pletely abandon  GATT  In  favor  of  a 
unilateral  solution.  But  by  using 
GATT  to  forge  a  multilateral  solution 
to  Japanese  mercantilistic  trading 
practices,  the  United  States  could 
demonstrate  that  GATT  is  an  effec- 
tive way  to  deal  with  unfair  trade 
practices. 

The  third  essential  element  of  any 
solution  Is  that  It  should  recognize 
that  our  trade  deficit  is  not  due  to 
unfair  barriers  alone. 

Other  causes— such  as  oxir  Federal 
budget  deficit,  the  low  standard  of 
living  in  Japan,  and  the  slow  growth 
of  countries  like  Japan  and  Germa- 
ny— account  for  much  of  the  problem. 

Any  solution  should  include  some  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  these  other  prob- 
lems, and  that  would  have  several  ad- 
vantages. 

First,  it  is  more  honest.  We  would  be 
dealing  with  the  entire  problem.  Not 
just  the  part  that  is  the  other  guy's 
fault. 

Second,  it  is  more  likely  to  eliminate 
foreign  unfair  practices.  If  another 
country  asked  us  unilaterally  to  open 
our  markets,  without  any  attempt  by 
them  to  solve  their  problems,  would 


we  do  It?  Would  such  a  move  be  politi- 
cally acceptable?  Of  course  not. 

But  If  we  negotiate  the  problem  hcm- 
estly,  addressing  both  country's  prob- 
lems, we  stand  a  better  chance  of  suo- 


Thlrd.  the  broader  approach  wfll  Im- 
prove oiu-  trade  position  much  more. 
Not  only  will  we  eliminate  more  for- 
eign barriers,  but  we  will  address  prob- 
lems that  will  have  a  bigger  economic 
effect. 

In  the  end,  all  of  us  who  care  about 
ensuring  a  higher  standard  of  living 
for  Americans  will  find  this  approach 
more  acceptable. 

COSCLUSIOII 

I  want  to  close  this  series  of  state- 
ments on  the  Gephardt  amendment 
by  sharing  one  final  thought. 

Of  course  we  want  to  get  tough  on 
the  Ji4;>anese  and  other  countries.  But 
we  should  not  do  that  by  ad<q?ttng  a 
strategy  that  hiu-ts  us  more  than  it 
helps. 

I  believe  our  strategy  should  be  to 
initiate  article  23  cases  against  select- 
ed countries. 

That  might  not  be  the  only  ap- 
proach. But  It  is  a  sound,  reqxmsible 
approach  that  addresses  the  problem, 
respects  GATT  and  addresses  the 
other  causes  of  our  trade  deficit. 

Very  soon,  we  will  begin  debate  in 
this  Chamber  on  the  trade  bilL  It  is 
our  responsibility  to  craft  a  trade  bill 
that  sets  a  tough— but  responsible,  re- 
alistic—trade policy. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  to  craft  such  a  provision. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [BCr.  McCldrk]  for  3  minutes. 


ELECTRIC  CONSUMERS  PROTEC- 
TION ACT  OP  1986  [ECPA] 

Btr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  October  3,  1986,  the  Senate 
agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S. 
426,  the  EHectrlc  Consumers  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1986  (H.  Rept.  99-934). 
While  I  was  generally  pleased  with 
that  result,  I  admit  that  I  was  taken 
by  surprise  in  that  I  imderstood  that 
the  bill  would  not  be  cleared  untO  the 
following  week.  However,  as  is  often 
the  case  in  the  hectic  days  at  the  close 
of  a  Congress,  there  was  an  inadvert- 
ent miscommunlcatlon  between  the 
committee  and  the  floor.  As  a  result, 
my  remarks  as  chairman  of  the  Con- 
ference Committee  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  as  well  as  those  of  other 
Senate  conferees,  did  not  I4>pear  until 
Monday,  October  16,  1986.  the  next 
day  of  Senate  session.  In  addition,  an- 
other relevant  colloquy  between 
myself  and  Senator  Evahs  did  not 
appear  untU  October  10,  1986.  The 
President  signed  S.  426  into  law  on  Oc- 
tober 16,  1986.  While  I  did  not  beUeve 
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that  the  MQuenoe  of  tbflae  events  de- 
tracted trotn  the  eff aeacy  or  weight  of 
the  remarks  dven  by  myeelf  or  my  eol- 
ItngiMrf  M  part  of  the  ledaUttire  histo- 
ry of  BCPA  due  to  the  fact  that  I  un- 
derstood at  the  time  that  they  would 
praoede  pasaace  of  &  416  In  the  per- 
manent OomanMioiiAL  Raooas.  I  am 
now  ooooemed  that  I  may  be  mistak- 
en. Due  to  the  fact  that  It  nowhere  ap- 
pears ipedncally  in  the  Oonaansioa- 
AL  Raooas  that  the  aforementioned 
will  be  part  of  the  prepaamse  history, 
implementlnc  a««nelea,  such  as  PERC. 
are  unnire  as  to  the  status  of  the  re- 
marks. My  peiaonal  view  is  that  poatr 
pasaace  lemaiks  such  as  those  I  have 
referenced  which  occur  prior  to  Presl- 
dHitlal  signature,  should  be  accorded 
the  same  weight  as  the  statements  of 
Members  of  either  body  of  equal 
status  made  prior  to  passage. 

However,  to  resolve  any  doubt,  I  ask 
imanlrf"**  consent  that  all  remarks, 
statements  or  coUoqules  that  were 
made  by.  between,  or  among  any  Sena- 
tors after  October  3.  1986.  and  prior  to 
October  17.  1»86.  and  printed  in  the 
daily  OonousaioiiAL  Raooas  of  the  In- 
duslve  dates,  shall  be  made  part  of  the 
permanent  CoMiaaasioiiAL  Rboobd  im- 
mediately preceding  Senate  passage  of 
the  ocmferenoe  report  on  S.  426  on  Oc- 
tober 3.  1986. 

The  PRSBIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ALTCRNATIVi:        AGRICULTURAL 

PRODUCTS  RESEARCH  ACT  OF 

1987 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  lend  my  support  to  the  Al- 
ternative Agricultural  Products  Re- 
search Act  of  1987  which  was  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  HAaxn  on  April  9.  I 
recently  cosponaored  this  legislation 
which  I  believe  is  vital  to  American 
Agriculture  interests. 

The  X3S.  agriculture  industry  is  now 
caught  between  two  undesirable  alter- 
natives, increasing  yields  or  Idling 
land.  Because  of  increased  productivi- 
ty by  the  American  farmer  in  recent 
years,  our  country  has  an  extraordi- 
nary crop  surplus.  This  surplus  has 
been  compounded  by  Federal  crop  sub- 
sidies which  have  provided  only  a 
short-term  solution  to  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. In  many  cases,  crop  surpluses  in 
our  country  exceed  an  entire  year's 
production.  Furthermore,  these  sur- 
pluses are  likely  to  continue. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  the  pro- 
grams which  set  aside  extensive  farm 
acreage  or  place  it  in  the  agricultural 
oonservatloo  reaerve.  WhOe  these  pro- 
grams have  the  admirable  goal  of  re- 
ducing crop  surpluses,  it  is  not  in  our 
country's  best  Interests  to  allow  a 
major  portion  of  our  agricviltural  pro- 
ductl<m  capacity  to  lie  idle.  A  new  ap- 
proach Is  needed:  one  which  would 
strike  a  >»^*r>f»  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. 


A  report  prepared  by  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  estimates  that 
average  per  acre  wheat  yields  will  In- 
ereaae  30  to  26  percent  in  the  next 
decade,  and  milk  output  per  cow  will 
tncreaae  by  60  percent.  Virtually  all 
major  crops  and  livestock  products  are 
expected  to  have  similar  Increases. 
Federal,  State  and  private  research  ef- 
forts have  helped  increase  productive 
capacity  in  agriculture  and  in  some 
cases  have  helped  lead  us  Into  these 
surplus  situations.  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  we  should  stop  agricultural  re- 
search. It  must  continue  if  our  farmers 
are  to  be  competitive,  but  it  Is  time  to 
redirect  our  efforts  toward  research 
which  opens  new  markets  by  creating 
new  plants  that  can  be  used  for  non- 
food uses.  In  addltioa  research  can 
help  lower  input  costs  so  farmers  are 
more  competitive  in  the  marketplace. 

The  current  situation  Is  made  more 
critical  by  a  decline  in  the  American 
farmer's  ability  to  compete  in  world 
markets.  A  major  factor  affecting  the 
competitiveness  of  U.S.  farmers  iS/ 
their  farm  production  costs  versus 
those  of  competing  countries.  An 
answer  to  this  problem  In  the  past  has 
been  to  seek  greater  yields  per  dollar 
input.  However,  we  have  seen  how  this 
approach  has  added  to  the  crop  sur- 
plus problem.  A  method  U  needed  for 
lowering  the  costs  of  production  with- 
out increasing  output. 

The  Alternative  Agricultural  Prod- 
ucts Research  Act  would  provide  a  cre- 
ative solution  to  this  difficult  problem. 
It  is  a  bill  authorising  research  to 
create  new  agricultural  products 
which  wlU  not  compete  with  existing 
ones  or  add  to  the  surpluses  we  al- 
ready have.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
Increase  use  of  American  agricultural 
productive  capacity  and  seek  ways  of 
lowering  production  input  costs.  S.  970 
seeks  to  accomplish  these  tasks  by  uti- 
lizing the  most  recent  advancements 
in  biotechnology,  chemistry,  and  other 
scientific  fields. 

In  the  past,  biotechnology  has  been 
used  to  develop  crops  that  are  resist- 
ant to  disease  and  insects.  One  area  of 
biotechnology,  genetic  engineering,  is 
being  used  to  develop  plants  that  tol- 
erate cold,  drought,  and  other  environ- 
mental limitations.  New  emphasis  on 
biotechnology  is  needed  If  we  are  to  be 
competitive  in  the  future.  New  crops 
are  needed  which  wlU  not  compete 
with  tradlUonal  food  and  fiber  crops. 
New  uses  are  needed  for  traditional 
crops  to  diversify  their  utility  and 
make  them  more  valuable.  Further 
into  the  future,  genetic  engineering 
may  allow  us  to  develop  novel  plants 
to  produce  pharmaceuticals,  specialty 
chemicals,  feedstocks,  and  other  valua- 
ble products.  S.  970  focuses  on  these 
latter  advances  by  providing  for  their 
research  and  development. 

Examples  of  how  research  has  led  to 
new  product  development  already 
exist.  One  such  example  is  the  devel- 


opment of  waxy  barley  by  Slmplot 
Corp..  an  Idaho-based  company.  The 
barley  is  used  to  produce  ethanol.  and 
in  the  process  supplies  three  other 
profitable  coproducts.  Waxy  barley 
has  expanded  the  American  farmer's 
markets  by  developing  a  tradltl<mal 
feedstock  Into  a  nontradltional  prod- 
uct. This  successful  product  develop- 
ment would  not  have  ocnirred  without 
scientific  research. 

In  Idaho,  rapeseed.  a  relaUvely  new 
crop  developed  through  university  re- 
search efforts,  promises  to  open  profit- 
able new  markets  for  Idaho  farmers.  I 
have  sponsored  funding  for  research 
on  this  crop  which  provides  an  oil 
useful  as  a  lubricant  and  as  a  gasoline 
extender.  It  can  also  be  used  straight 
in  dlesel  fueled  tractors  as  a  replace- 
ment for  dlesel. 

I  believe  these  examples  are  only  the 
earliest  discoveries  of  a  long  line 
which  will  help  give  new  life  to  Ameri- 
ca's agriculture  lnd\istry.  The  long- 
term  biotechnology  research  which  S. 
970  would  provide  is  the  type  that  is 
necessary  if  the  industry  is  to  find  a 
way  out  of  its  present  dilemma. 

In  addition  to  product  development, 
biotechnology  can  also  provide  the 
American  farmer  a  means  of  lowering 
input  costs.  This  is  another  reason  a 
long-term  research  program  is  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

The  collapse  in  U.S.  export  market 
share  during  the  1980's  was  in  part 
caused  by  the  U.S.  farmer's  inability 
to  compete  in  world  trade.  One  of  the 
major  factors  affecting  our  ability  to 
compete  in  world  markets  is  signifi- 
cantly higher  production  costs  com- 
pared to  those  in  competing  coimtries. 
In  1984.  both  Argentina  and  Canada 
had  lower  farm  production  costs  than 
the  United  States  This  remained  true 
even  after  adjusting  for  the  high  value 
of  the  U.S.  dollar  and  other  cost  fac- 
tors such  as  Argentina's  higher  ocean 
transportation  costs  and  high  export 
taxes. 

If  American  agriculture  profitability 
Is  to  Increase,  agricultural  research 
must  provide  farmers  with  technology 
that  will  allow  them  to  produce  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  per  imit.  Biotech- 
nology is  a  means  for  lowering  the  cost 
of  production  without  increasing  crop 
output. 

An  example  of  this  effective  applica- 
tion for  biotechnology  is  the  use  of  se- 
lected natural  microorganisms  to  in- 
crease the  nutritional  value  of  silage. 
These  organisms  work  during  the  en- 
siling process  to  break  down  fiber  in 
the  silage  thereby  making  it  more 
available  to  the  cow's  digestive  system. 
A  farmer  must  invest  $600  for  the  or- 
ganisms when  putting  up  silage.  How- 
ever, when  the  silage  is  fed  out.  milk 
production  increases  to  provide  more 
than  $4,800  in  increased  milk  re- 
ceipts—a return  on  Investment  of  800 
percent.    The    5-peroent    increase    in 
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milk  output  would  not  have  a  sudden 
Impact  on  milk  prices.  Therefore,  this 
development,  using  research  in  bio- 
technology, tn^intAin»  cuRent  produc- 
tion output  levels  while  dramatically 
increasing  the  farmer's  profitability. 

The  research  program  proposed  by 
the  Alternative  Agricultural  Products 
Research  Act  would  seek  long-term  an- 
swers for  the  difficult  problems  agri- 
culture now  faces.  Such  a  program  can 
only  be  successful  If  administered  ef- 
fectively. Therefore,  it  requires  ade- 
quate fimdlng.  logical  followthrough, 
and  diligent  oversight.  S.  970  provides 
for  each  of  these. 

Currently,  plant  science  is  supported 
at  only  5  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
obligations  for  competitive  grants  In 
basic  biological  and  medical  research. 
Tet  biotechnology  is  Just  as  applicable 
to  agriculture  as  it  Is  to  medldne  in 
developing  new  and  Improved  prod- 
ucts. The  opportunltltes  to  exploit  it 
are  considerable  but  will  be  realised 
too  slowly,  or  perhaps  not  at  all.  at 
present  levels  of  Federal  support.  S. 
970  would  authorize  $75  million  for 
fiscal  year  1988  and  each  of  the  19 
years  following  to  meet  this  fimdlng 
need.  Because  each  research  project 
funded  by  the  act  would  be  evaluated 
in  part  by  its  ability  to  reduce  Federal 
crop  subsidies.  I  believe  Congress  will 
see  a  great  return  on  its  Investment  in 
this  bill. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  fosters  its  own 
success  by  following  research  with 
product  development.  Too  often  these 
tasks,  which  go  hand  in  hand,  are  sep- 
arated and  fall  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  different  groups.  S.  970  avoids  this 
common  fault  by  adopting  research 
projects  in  which  laboratories  move 
their  technology  into  commercial  and 
industrial  markets. 

Finally.  S.  970  fosters  achievement 
of  its  objectives  with  an  effective  ad- 
ministration. The  bm  would  establish 
a  New  Products  Research  Board  to  be 
administered  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  Science  and 
Education.  Membership  on  the  board 
is  set  forth  in  such  way  to  bring  to- 
gether the  expertise  of  various  public 
and  private  sector  representatives. 
The  board  would  assist  the  Secretary 
in  determining  which  research 
projects  to  imdertake  as  well  as  pro- 
vide the  necessary  followup  in  seeing 
that  approved  projects  made  satisfac- 
tory progress. 

This  program  is  needed  now.  It  will 
help  us  plan  for  the  future  by  ensur- 
ing a  competitive  agricultiu^  base.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  bill,  and  urge  fast  passage 
and  implementation. 

ECO-TERRORISM 

Mr.  McCLURE,  Mr.  President,  today 

I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes 

addressing  an  incident  that  occurred 

on  May  8,  1987.  It  was  a  gross,  pre- 


meditated attempt  to  Injure  or  per- 
haps even  kill  someone  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  an  environmental  cause.  Exam- 
ples of  such  blatant  terrorism  are  com- 
monplace In  other  parts  of  the  world, 
but  we  Americans  have  always  as- 
sumed ourselves  to  be  more  civilized 
than  those  who  resort  to  such  acts.  I 
am  not  certain  that  assumption  is  any 
longer  valid. 

Last  fall,  a  23-year-old  California 
man  started  his  new  Job  In  a  Mendo- 
cino County  sawmill  belonging  to  Lou- 
isiana-Pacific Corp.  Logs  to  be  sawn 
Into  lumber  are  placed  on  a  piece  of 
machinery  called  a  carriage  and  then 
passed  through  the  whirling  blade  of  a 
huge  handsaw  to  be  reduced  to  boards. 
This  young  man's  Job  required  him  to 
stand  near  the  rails  along  which  the 
carriage  traveled. 

The  man's  work  day  had  no  doubt 
started  as  he  kissed  his  wife  good-bye 
and  drove  to  the  mill.  When  it  was 
time  for  his  shift  to  take  over  the 
duties  of  the  day's  operations,  he  put 
on  his  hard  hat,  lowered  his  face 
mask,  and  stepped  into  harms  way 
alongside  the  carriage. 

Neither  he  nor  anyone  else  could 
know  that  days,  or  perhaps  even  weeks 
earlier,  an  ecoterrorlst  had  quietly 
slipped  onto  timberlands  owned  by  L- 
P  with  the  malicious,  premeditated 
intent  to  malm  or  kill  someone.  To  the 
terrorist,  their  imknown  victim  would 
be  both  faceless  and  nameless.  Unfor- 
timately,  they  succeeded. 

The  terrorists  located  an  area  they 
knew  would  be  logged,  determined 
which  trees  were  likely  to  be  cut  down 
and  hauled  to  the  sawmill,  and  then 
set  to  work. 

They  proceeded  to  drive  an  11-inch- 
long  ridge  spike,  a  large  nail,  deep  into 
the  tree.  They  knew  that  all  traces  of 
their  activity  would  go  unnoticed. 
Once  the  spike  was  in  place,  they 
climbed  back  Into  their  vehicle  and 
simply  drove  home  to  await  the  re- 
sults. 

Somehow,  the  tree  was  cut  down 
without  a  chainsaw  blade  coming  into 
contact  with  the  deadly  spike.  Logs 
from  the  tree  were  loaded  onto  a 
truck,  hauled  to  the  mill,  and  anony- 
mously imloaded  among  the  huge  piles 
of  logs  waiting  to  be  sawn  into  lumber. 

E^ly  on  the  morning  of  May  8,  the 
log  containing  the  spike  was  plucked 
from  the  pile  and  placed  on  the  live 
chain  that  would  carry  it  into  the  mllL 
Shortly  after  7  ajn..  the  bark  was 
stripped  away  and  it  was  finally  placed 
on  the  carriage  at  about  7:45.  Dvuing 
this  phase  of  the  operation,  the  log 
was  actually  scanned  by  a  metal  detec- 
tor but  the  spike  had  l>een  driven 
deeply  enough  into  the  log  to  make  it 
undetectable. 

At  7:50  ajn.,  after  a  pass  or  two 
through  the  whirling  blade  of  the 
huge  handsaw,  disaster  struck.  As  the 
teeth  of  the  blade  struck  the  metal 
spike,  the  blade  was  ripped  into  hot. 


Jagged,  deadly  projectfles  Just  as  the 
terrorist  had  planned. 

Before  the  young  man  on  the  walk- 
way could  even  bat  an  eye.  a  Jagged 
piece  of  the  steel  blade  about  10-feet- 
long  and  perhaps  6-inches  wide  struck 
the  side  of  his  helmeted  and  masked 
head  and  face.  The  helmet  was  no 
match  for  the  hot  steel.  Like  a  knife 
through  soft  butter,  the  fragment 
ripped  through  it  and  into  the  man's 
Jaw,  severing  the  bone,  shredding  his 
cheek,  knocking  out  several  of  his 
teeth,  and  severing  a  number  of  veins 
and  arteries  as  it  sliced  through  his 
throat. 

Just  a  month  before  his  face  was  so 
tragically  ripped  apart  by  the  well- 
planned  attack,  he  had  walked  down 
the  aisle  with  a  new  bride.  No  doubt 
the  h^}py  newlyweds  had  many  plans 
for  their  future  together.  But.  on  that 
fateful  Friday  morning  in  early  May, 
their  dreams  and  plans  were  shat- 
tered. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  the  perscm 
who  drove  that  spike  into  the  tree 
knew  about  the  possible  consequences 
of  his  action.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  such  spiking  has  occiirred.  but  It 
is  the  first  time  that  anyone  has  bem 
injured  by  such  action. 

People  who  condone  and  encourage 
this  kind  of  so  called  "civil  disobedi- 
ence" will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as 
our  citizens  and  our  Government  sit 
idly  by  and  do  nothing  to  stop  it 
Death  resulting  from  an  act  such  as 
this  is  no  less  final  to  an  Innocent 
victim  than  that  lost  in  a  bombing  or 
by  a  hijacker's  bullet.  It  must  be 
stopped. 

In  order  to  better  acquaint  you  with 
the  mentality  that  allows  such  activi- 
ties to  occur  with  Impimity.  let  me 
quote  to  you  from  the  self -proclaimed 
guru  of  the  movement  that  has 
spawned  the  ecoterrorlst  movement. 

Dave  Forman  heads  the  Tucson 
based  environmental  group  known  as 
"Earth  First."  He  has  coauthored  and 
published  a  book  containing  a  passage 
which  says  that  "Tree  spiking  is  an  ex- 
tremely effective  method  of  deterring 
timber  sales  which  seems  to  be  becom- 
ing more  and  more  popular." 

The  back  Jadiet  of  the  book  says: 

No  good  American  should  ever  go  into  the 
woodB  again  without  this  book  and.  for  ex- 
ample, a  hammer  and  a  few  pounds  of  60 
penny  nails.  Spike  a  few  trees  now  and  then 
whenever  you  enter  an  area  condemned  to 
chain  saw  maasaere  by  Louisiana-Pacific  and 
its  affiliated  subsidiary,  the  VS.  Forest 
service. 

Mr.  Firman  admitted  to  a  reporter 
ttiat: 

I'm  sure  that  individual  Earth  Flisters 
have  spiked  trees  in  Callfomia,  but  they 
have  been  doing  it  as  individual,  not  as  an 
organized  group. 

Providing  how-to  instructions  and 
encouragement  to  his  followers  and 
then  c'i^'"'<"g  that  his  organization 
bears  no  moral,  if  not  legal,  reoxmsl- 
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bOity  would  be  laughable  were  It  not 
for  the  MrioumeH  of  the  matter. 

Forman  also  stated  that: 

It*!  unfortuaate  tbl>  worker  wm  Injured 
and  I  wtah  him  the  beet. 

Such  la  the  reeponae  by  one  of  the 
kudCTi  of  today*!  environmental 
movement  to  an  incident  In  which  a 
younc  man'i  Jawbone  waa  apllt.  hla 
face  ripped  apart,  teeth  torn  out  and 
hla  throat  cut 

He  also  stated  that  the  aeddent 
would  not  deter  him  from  publlshlnc 
bis  "how-to"  book  on  tree  spiking  and 
other  similar  tactics. 

Probably  the  most  revealing  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Foreman  Is  that: 

I  thtwk  It's  unfortunate  that  some- 
body was  hurt,  but.  you  know,  I  quite 
honestly  am  more  concerned  about  old- 
growth  forests,  spotted  owls,  and  wol- 
verlnas  and  salmon— and  nobody  is 
forcing  people  to  cut  those  trees. 

Statements  by  Oreg  King,  another 
member  of  Earth  First  and  a  writer 
for  the  organisation's  Journal  echoes 
his  leader's  sentiments.  He  stated  that: 

The  teal  unfortunate  thing  is  if  the 
tree  was  spiked,  a  mlUworker  had  to 
suffer  from  what  was  the  Inevitable 
greed  of  the  timber  industry.  There 
would  be  no  spiking  if  it  were  not  for 
that  greed. 

The  cavalier  manner  in  which  these 
two  spokesmen  for  Earth  First  and 
their  followers  value  human  life,  when 
it  must  be  traded  away  for  them  to 
obtain  their  own.  selfish  goals,  is  des- 
picable. Their  message  Is  clear.  If 
someone  is  hurt  or  Idlled  by  their  call 
to  action,  then  so  be  it. 

The  attitudes  toward  their  fellow 
man  and  the  demands  made  by  Indi- 
viduals and  organisations  such  as 
Earth  First  and  certainly  no  more 
noble  than  those  of  hostage-takers 
and  kidnappers.  In  my  opinion,  they 
are  worse. 

Organisations  such  as  Earth  First 
are  often  afforded  special  privileges. 
such  as  exemption  from  taxation,  be- 
cause they  are  perceived  as  being 
harmless,  nonprofit,  public  interest  or- 
ganisations. In  reality,  they  openly 
promote  terrorism  and  anarchy.  It  is 
time  for  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  recognize  these  groups 
for  what  they  really  are:  people  willing 
to  work  within  our  system  of  Oovem- 
ment  only  so  long  as  they  get  their 
w^.  If  the  system  happens  to  support 
them.  fine.  If  not.  the  system  lie 
damned,  even  if  someone  ends  up 
being  injured  or  killed. 

I  call  upon  responsible  environmen- 
tal organisations  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  disassociate  themselves  from 
the  phOoaophy  espoused  by  Earth 
First  and  its  leaders  and  to  denounce 
the  use  of  such  blatant  terrorism  in 
support  of  their  cause.  I  also  call  upon 
those  organinaMoM  to  actively  work  to 
discourage,  isolate,  and  expose  those 
who  support  the  Earth  First  move- 


ment. The  reputation  of  the  entire  en- 
vironmental community  has  been  un- 
fairly blemished  by  this  act.  Most  en- 
vironmental onganlsations  have  strug- 
gled long  and  hard  to  establish  credi- 
bility with  both  the  Congress  and  the 
public  Now  is  the  time  to  demonstrate 
that  responsibility  and  credibility. 

No  matter  what  we  say  or  do  at  this 
point,  the  damage  has  already  been 
done  to  one  innocent  young  man  and 
his  family.  The  only  consolation,  if  it 
can  be  called  such,  is  that  he  is  still 
alive.  The  question  now  Is.  who  will  be 
the  next  victim  because,  unless  this 
stops,  there  will  be  one. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  copies  of  two  news  articles 
about  this  tragedy  be  entered  into  the 
RaooBO  along  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO.  as  follow: 

tProm  the  Sen  Ftendeoo  Chronicle.  May  16. 
1987) 

Tibs  Sabotaos  Cuoms  Its  Post  Buxwt 
Vicriif 

(By  Dele  Champion) 

A  Sonoma  County  ■ewmlll  worlcer  is  the 
flrat  known  vlcUm  of  a  Umber  sabotace 
Uctlc  caUed  tree  epiklns.  It  was  dlscloeed 
yesterday. 

George  Anderson.  33.  suffered  aerlout 
facial  and  neck  Injurlee  laat  Friday  when  he 
was  struck  by  a  Jacsed  aectlon  of  a  saw  af  t«r 
it  ripped  Into  a  large  nail  burled  In  a  red- 
wood lo*. 

Environmentalist  foes  of  locglns  reported- 
ly have  been  driving  spike-sized  nalla  Into 
trees  to  make  It  dangerous  for  loggers  to  cut 
the  trees. 

Anderson  was  Injured  at  a  Cloverdale  saw- 
mill owned  by  Louisiana- Pacific  Corp..  the 
country's  largest  timber  company  and  the 
target  of  widespread  opposition  to  iU  log- 
ging operations  in  California  and  elsewhere. 

Anderson,  recently  married  and  a  resident 
of  Hopland.  Incurred  severe  face  laceraUons. 
cuts  on  both  jugular  veins  and  the  loss  of 
upper  and  lower  front  teeth,  according  to 
Olenys  Simmons.  L-Ps  regional  public  rela- 
tions director. 

"We  have  been  fearful  there  would  be  an 
accident  of  this  sort  ever  since  we  first 
heard  about  tree  spiking  several  years  ago." 
said  Robbie  Anderson  of  the  Sacramento- 
based  Western  Timber  AaeocUUon.  "UntU 
now.  we  had  heard  of  no  injuries." 

Simmons  said  the  victim  was  rushed  to 
Healdsburg  Hospital  and  then  taken  by  heli- 
copter to  the  University  of  California  Medi- 
cal Center  in  San  Prandaco. 

Although  Oeorge  Anderson  was  released 
from  the  medical  center  on  Wednesday. 
Simmons  said  he  will  require  facial  recon- 
struction surgery.  She  described  his  oondi- 
Uon  as  stable. 

Simmons  said  Anderson  was  employed  as 
offbearer.  a  Job  that  required  him  to  stand 
next  to  a  platform  where  logs  are  first  cut 
by  a  band  saw  measuring  93  feet  long  and  15 
Inches  wide. 

He  was  Injured,  she  said,  as  a  big  redwood 
log  was  being  cut. 

"The  saw  struck  a  60  penny  nail— 11 
Inches  long  and  a  diameter  of  five-six- 
teenths of  an  inch.  Simmons  related.  "The 
saw  went  wUd.  A  jagged.  15- foot  piece  of  the 
saw  flew  across  the  room  and  hit  Anderson, 
who  crumpled,  bleeding  profusely  from  his 
wounds." 


Examination  of  the  log  showed  that  an- 
other 60  penny  nail  had  been  used  to  drive 
the  first  spike  Into  the  tree  trunk  nine  feet 
from  its  base. 

The  damage  done  to  the  saw  caused  the 
mill,  which  has  175  employees,  to  shut  down 
untU  Monday,  when  another  log  spiking  was 
discovered. 

Simmons  said  the  seoond  spiking  also  In- 
volved a  60  penny  nail  embedded  In  a  red- 
wood log.  The  nail  went  through  the  first 
sawing  stage,  at  which  Anderson  was  hurt, 
without  being  struck.  But  In  the  next  oper- 
ation, several  circular  saws  hit  the  nail  with- 
out Injuring  anyone.  Simmons  said. 

She  said  both  of  the  spiked  logs  were 
tracked  back  to  L-P  property  near  Elk  in 
Mendocino  County. 

The  Cloverdale  mill  uses  metal  detectors 
to  check  out  logs  before  they  start  through 
saws,  Simmons  said.  But  apparently  the  two 
nails  were  so  deeply  embedded  they  escaped 
detection. 

The  case  Is  being  investigated  by  the  Men- 
dodno  County  sheriff's  office.  Sheriff  Ttm 
Shea  has  scheduled  a  news  conference 
today  to  discuss  the  Investigation. 

No  arrests  have  been  made  and  no  sus- 
pects have  been  identified. 

Simmons  said.  "We're  not  pointing  our 
finger  at  anyone." 

However,  she  cited  recent  publication  of  a 
book  enUtled  "Ecodefense:  A  Field  Guide  to 
Monkeywrenchlng"  and  noted  that  It  touu 
tree  spiking. 

Dave  Foreman,  a  founder  of  the  radical 
Earth  First!  environmental  movement,  was 
the  co-author  and  publisher  of  the  book, 
which  contains  a  passage  saylnr  "Tree  spik- 
ing is  an  extremely  effective  method  of  de- 
terring timber  sales  which  seems  to  becom- 
ing more  and  more  popular." 

The  back  Jacket  of  the  book  says:  "No 
good  American  should  ever  go  into  the 
woods  again  without  this  book  and,  for  ex- 
ample, a  hammer  and  a  few  pounds  of  60 
penny  nails.  Spike  a  few  trees  now  and  then 
whenever  you  enter  an  area  condemned  to 
chain  saw  massacre  by  Liouisiana  Pacific  and 
its  affiliated  subsidiary,  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service." 

Reached  by  The  Chronicle  by  phone  at 
his  Tucson  home.  Foreman  said:  "I'm  sure 
that  Individual  Earth  Flrstera  have  spiked 
trees  In  California,  but  they  have  been 
doing  It  as  individuals,  not  as  an  organised 
group." 

However,  he  said  he  did  not  know  whether 
an  Earth  First!  adherent  was  Involved  In  the 
Cloverdale  accident. 

"It's  unfortunate  this  worker  was  Injured 
and  I  wish  him  the  best,"  Foreman  said. 
"But  the  real  destruction  and  injury  is 
being  perpetrated  by  Louisiana  Pacific  and 
the  Forest  Service  in  liquidating  old  growth 
forests." 

"The  whole  Idea  of  spiking,"  Foreman 
said,  "came  from  loggers  in  Montana.  Back 
about  1983  they  came  up  with  the  tactic  be- 
cause they  were  upset  about  clear-cut  log- 
ging and  the  destruction  of  elk  hablut." 


(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  May  15. 1M71 
'Eco-TsutoaiSTS'  FocDS  or  Mux  Aociscirr 


(By  Larry  B.  Stammer) 
The  Mendocino  County  Sheriffs  Depart- 
ment said  Thursday  that  It  Is  investigating 
the  possibility  that  malicious  damage  by 
timber  harvesting  opponents  may  have  been 
responsible  for  a  lumber  mill  accident  In 
which  a  worker  was  Injured  when  a  huge 


saw  band  flew  into  his  face  after  hitting  a 
large  nail  embedded  In  a  log. 

It  was  the  first-known  accident  that  could 
be  linked  to  "tree-splklng,"  a  tactic  advocat- 
ed by  radlciJ  environmental  activists  to  stop 
the  logging  of  old-growth  trees.  Timber  In- 
dustry officials  charged  Thursday  that  the 
"eco-tage"— a  play  on  the  word  sabotage- 
was  endangering  the  lives  of  lumberjacks 
and  sawmill  workers. 

But  there  was  no  official  indication 
Thursday  that  any  particular  group  was 
connected  with  the  accident  at  the  Louisi- 
ana-Pacific Corp.  sawmill  In  CToverdale. 
Calif.,  near  Uklah.  last  Friday.  The  compa- 
ny did  not  publicly  disclose  the  incident 
until  Thursday  in  order  to  give  the  Sheriffs 
Department  time  to  Investigate. 

The  company  said  It  Is  offering  a  $20,000 
reward  leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction 
of  the  person  or  persons  responsible,  and 
Mendocino  County  Sheriff  Tim  Shea  sched- 
uled a  press  conference  in  Uklah  for  this 
morning. 

A  tree  cut  down  In  a  forest  owned  by  Lou- 
isiana-Pacific near  Elk  was  going  through  a 
large  band  saw  when  the  Jagged  tooth  blade 
struck  an  11 -Inch  nail  that  had  been  driven 
Into  the  log.  The  force  caused  a  10-  to  15- 
foot  section  of  the  blade  to  fly  off  Its  track 
and  hit  mlllworker  Oeorge  Alexander.  33.  In 
the  face. 

The  blade  tore  through  Alexander's  safety 
helmet  and  face  shield,  tore  his  left  cheek, 
cut  through  his  jawbone,  knocked  out  upper 
and  lower  teeth  and  nearly  severed  his  Jugu- 
lar vein,  the  company  said.  Alexander,  who 
has  worked  for  the  company  for  less  than  a 
year  and  was  married  a  month  ago.  is  rest- 
ing at  home  and  will  have  to  undergo  plastic 
surgery  and  will  require  false  teeth,  the 
company  said. 

John  Bennett,  Western  regional  manager 
of  the  American  Forest  Council,  an  industry 
trade  association,  said  there  has  been  a 
growing  number  of  spiking  incidents. 

Most  have  Involved  trees  harvested  In  na- 
tional forests,  but  the  two  In  Cloverdale  In- 
volved trees  on  privately  owned  Loulslana- 
PacUlcland. 

When  a  band  saw  hits  a  spike,  according 
to  Bennett.  "It  Just  rips  the  teeth  off  the 
saw,  and  they  fly  around  like  shrapnel  from 
a  hand  grenade.  In  this  case,  too.  I  guess,  a 
large  part  of  the  tree  broke  off  and  hit  the 
man  In  the  head.  These  people  [tree-spik- 
ers]  see  themselves  as  peaceful  little  pro- 
testers, but  this  Is  getting  pretty  deadly  seri- 
ous." 

Louisiana-Pacific  spokeswoman  Olenys 
Simmons  said  Thursday.  "I  think  It's  time 
that  these  criminals  that  commit  acts  of  vio- 
lence like  spiking  trees  should  no  longer  be 
protected  under  the  guise  of  trying  to  save 
the  environment." 

But  several  people  associated  with  Earth 
First!,  a  radical  environmental  movement 
that  has  publicized  "monkey  wrench"  tac- 
tics to  thwart  actions  that  they  say  threaten 
the  environment,  said  they  are  skeptical 
that  any  of  them  is  responsible. 

Betty  Ball,  who  said  she  Is  an  Earth  First! 
"contact"  In  Uklah.  said.  "The  last  thing  I 
want  Is  for  someone  to  get  hurt.  I  don't 
think  we  know  enough  about  exactly  what 
happened.  I  can  see  where  associations  are 
being  drawn  .  .  .  but  detaUs  are  way  to 
sketchy  to  draw  any  kinds  of  conclusions 
about  anything." 

Greg  King,  who  writes  for  the  Earth  First! 
Journal,  said  tree-splklng  Is  usually  accom- 
panied by  warnings  In  order  to  prevent  cut- 
ting the  tree  In  the  first  place. 

"I've  never  spiked  a  tree.  But.  normally 
they  put  a  big  S  with  vray  paint  on  the 


tree  or  they  will  write  a  letter  or  they  will 
call  to  let  people  know  trees  have  been 
spiked.  Otherwise.  It  would  be  worthless. 
They  would  still  cut  down  the  trees." 
OKKSD  OP  THK  Tmsss  nnmsTST 

King  added.  "The  real  unfortunate  thing 
is  if  the  tree  was  spiked,  a  mlllworker  had  to 
suffer  from  what  was  the  inevitable  greed  of 
the  timber  Industry.  There  would  be  no 
spiking  were  It  not  for  that  greed." 

In  Tucson,  Earth  First!  Journal  editor 
Dave  Foreman  said  the  accident  will  not 
deter  him  from  continuing  to  publish  his 
"how  to"  book  on  tree-splklng  and  other 
tactics,  entitled  "Eco  Defense."  He  said  the 
book  Is  In  Its  second  printing  and  has  sold 
7.000  copies. 

"I  think  it's  unfortxmate  that  somebody 
was  hurt,  but,  you  know,  I  quite  honestly 
am  more  concerned  about  old  growth  for- 
ests, spotted  owls,  and  wolverines  and 
salmon— and  nobody  is  forcing  people  to  cut 
those  trees,"  Foreman  said  Thursday. 

He  added  that  the  nail  could  have  been 
driven  Into  the  tree  by  campers  or  someone 
setting  up  a  hammock. 

"I  think  the  timber  Industry  will  try  to 
use  the  incident  to  paint  us  as  eco-terrorists. 
But.  from  my  perspective  the  real  terrorists 
in  the  woods  are  the  big  timber  companies 
and  the  Forest  Service  who  are  destroying 
the  old-growth  forests."  Foreman  said. 

Old-growth  forests  contain  trees  between 
200  and  2.000  years  old  and  are  the  natural 
habitat  of  the  endangered  spotted  owl  and 
other  wildlife. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mlimesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DURENBERGEK.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
might  speak  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


gave  away  78  gallons  of  rum.  84  gal- 
lons of  wine,  and  46  gallons  of  beer. 

Now  if  you  cost  that  out  at  current 
prices,  and  divide  by  the  votes  cast, 
you  come  up  with  a  figure  of  i4>proxl- 
mately  $3.25  per  vote  which  candidate 
Washington  spent.  At  the  same  rate.  I 
would  spend  over  $8  million  in  my 
State  of  Minnesota,  five  or  six  times 
what  S.  2  would  allow. 

I  hope  that  in  light  of  this  informa- 
tion, the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and 
other  proponents,  will  reconsider  his 
proposaL  I  am  sure  he  would  not  want 
to  carry  the  burden  of  history  that  it 
was  ,he  who  kept  the  next  George 
Washington  from  public  office. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCING  REFORM 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  not  yet  addressed  ttils 
body  in  connection  with  the  campaign 
flnance  legislation.  S.  2,  and  I  hope  to 
do  so  shortly. 

Before  I  give  my  full  statement  I 
would  like  to  first  compliment  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  his 
statement  that  we  all  heard  delivered 
here  on  the  floor  today.  I  would  say  I 
had  few  differences  with  what  he  had 
to  say,  except  some  of  his  references 
to  trade  policy  which  crept  in,  with 
which  I  would  disagree,  particularly 
with  regard  to  efforts  made  on  the 
part  of  one  national  organization  to 
become  the  sole  surviving  PAC  in 
American,  which  seems  to  be  the  dom- 
inant force  behind  S.  2. 

There  is.  however,  some  remarkable 
historical  information  which  at  this 
point,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  and  others  who 
may  be  watching. 

I  came  across  an  early  public  disclo- 
stire  of  sorts,  filed  by  one  George 
Washington,  concerning  a  race  of  his 
for  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses. 
Without  television  ads  or  opinion  polls 
to  si)end  his  money  on,  Washington 
used  other  means  of  persuasion.  His 
expenditure  report  indicates  that  he 


RURAL  HEALTH  CARE  VIABIUTY 
ACT  OF  1987 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  also  find  it  an  appropriate  occa- 
sion to  congratulate  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Montana,  on  the 
introduction  of  his  Rural  Health  Care 
Viability  Act  of  UW7.  He  served  6 
years  as  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Health  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  during  that 
period  of  time  I  would  say  that  one  of 
his  major  contributions  to  the  devel- 
opments of  health  policy  under  Medi- 
care was  his  constant  commitment  to 
improving  access  and  quality  to  health 
care  in  rural  America.  So  I  compliment 
him  on  his  leadership. 

I  am  not  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  be- 
cause it  uses  the  word  "viability" 
which  I  detest. 

I  also  (x>mpliment  our  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  Senator  Mitchkix, 
for  his  leadership  in  these  areas. 

I  indicate,  Mr.  President,  and  my  col- 
leagues, that  at  about  this  time  next 
week  I  intend  to  introduce  the  Rural 
Hospital  Payment  Equity  Act  of  1987, 
which  is  one  of  a  half -dozen  major  cor- 
nerstone bills  around  which  this  Con- 
gress can  build  a  major  innovation  in 
the  delivery  and  financing  of  health 
care  in  rural  America. 

What  the  Rural  Hospital  Payment 
Equity  Act  will  do  is  to  establish,  not 
study,  a  single  national  payment  rate 
for  hospitals,  eliminating  the  distinc- 
tion that  exists  »>etween  urban  and 
rural  hospitals.  It  will  also,  during  the 
first  year,  close  the  differential  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  hospitals  by 
granting  rural  hospitals  a  higher  Med- 
icare payment  rate  Increase  in  H>88. 

Third,  it  would  make  the  wage  indi- 
ces of  the  Medicare  payment  formulas 
more  accurately  reflect  the  actual 
wages  paid  by  each  hospital  in  this 
country. 

Fourth,  importantly,  and  this  is  a 
concomitant  part  of  a  section  in  my 
colleague's  bill,  it  would  expand  eligi- 
bility criteria  for  sole  community  pro- 
vider hospitals. 


P«9^T  A  •■•»• 
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Filth.  It  would  tmnrove  if  edloare 
pracmna  to  more  aoeurately  reflect 
ttM  procruB  benefits. 

Thii,  M I  tpdkmtiwi.  Mr.  Preildent,  li 
one  of  a  half -dOHn  oomentooe  Ulla 
whkh  are  part  of  a  major  oootrfbutlon 
this  body  will  make  to  rural  America. 
It  tiy^"*—  grants  to  small  rural  hospi- 
tals which  add  new  senrloes  and 
fnrpaiy*  seiilcies  In  rural  communities. 

Oocond.  there  Is  the  expansion  of 
outpatient  mental  health. 

Third,  equallntlon  of  tax  treatment 
for  hoapltallaatlon  payments  made  by 
farmers  and  other  self-employed  per- 
soim;  and  two  other  Important  areas 
we  will  address  tai  coming  weeks  are  to 
upgrade  Medicare  paymenta  to  physi- 
cians In  rural  areas  and.  importantly, 
to  omrect  Medicare's  currmt  payment 
Inequities  for  competitive  medical 
plans.  HMO's  and  other  health  plans 
serving  rural  residents. 


DEATH  OF  WALTER  HELLER 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  FinaUy.  Mr. 
President,  this  country  lost  one  of  its 
best  minds  and  kindest  hearts  with  the 
Pf,»4^j  this  week  of  Walter  Heller. 
Walter  Heller's  death  sUenoes  a  voice 
that  was  eloquent  and  effective  in 
ff^f^ping  economic  policies  through  sev- 
eral administrations.  It  was  a  shock  to 
all  of  us  to  learn  of  his  death,  particu- 
larly to  those  of  us  who  had  not  only 
known  Walter  Heller  but  had  relied  on 
hitn  from  time  to  time,  as  I  had  most 
recently  in  Just  the  last  few  days  for 
his  advice  In  dealing  with  the  Federal 
deficit. 

We  from  Minnesota  feel  the  loss  of  a 
citizen,  an  adviser,  a  teacher,  and  a 
friend  in  the  death  of  Walter  HeUer. 
He  was  a  consistently  reliable  source 
of  support  on  ectmomlc  matters  to  ev- 
eryone who  cared  about  their  country. 
He  was  the  father  of  revenue  sharing, 
the  "no  strings"  distribution  of  Feder- 
al funds  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

He  was  also  a  proponent  of  tax  cuts 
to  achieve  economic  growth,  and  while 
serving  as  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  he  per- 
suaded President  Kennedy  to  propose 
a  major  tax  cut  to  promote  economic 
expansion. 

In  one  of  the  last  articles  Walter 
Heller  wrote,  he  warned  of  the  dan- 
gers of  both  our  current  budget  and 
trade  deficits,  and  our  Inattention  to 
Investing  In  the  future. 

In  the  article,  prepared  for  June 
publication  by  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota's Humphrey  Institute,  HeUer 
noted  the  devastathig  effect  the  inter- 
est burden  of  our  national  debt  will 
have  on  future  generations,  particular- 
ly the  growing  portion  of  that  debt  we 
owe  to  foreigners. 

He  then  went  oa  to  identify  a  second 
threat  to  future  economic  weU-belng. 
represented  by  our  preoccupation  with 
deficit-financed  consumption. 


"Recent  policies  have  led  to  slower 
economic  growth."  he  wrote,  "which 
clearly  leaves  a  leaner  legacy  of  pro- 
ductive power  on  which  future  genera- 
tions can  draw." 

But  his  honest,  ludd  criticism  was 
never  the  only  contribution  Walter 
Heller  was  willing  and  able  to  make.  In 
that  same  article,  he  was  careful  to 
outline  a  series  of  recommendations 
for  the  next  American  President. 

Those  recommendations  included  sn 
agreement  to  couple  tax  increases 
with  what  he  called  bearable  budget 
cuts,  more  stimulative  monetary  policy 
to  encourage  investment  rather  than 
consumption,  and  a  range  of  other 
policies  designed  to  boost  Investment 
in  physical  Infrastructure,  human 
brainpower,  and  research  and  innova- 
tion "to  stimulate  private  savings  and 
investment." 

Heller  wrote  with  his  usual  optimism 
that— and  I  quote— "with  plenty  of 
excess  capacity  in  the  economy, 
whether  measured  in  terms  of  full- 
time  plus  part-time  emplojrment  in 
terms  of  excess  industrial  capacity,  we 
should  be  able  to  step  up  expansion 
and  growth  without  overstepping  our 
capacity  limits  and  inviting  inflation." 

But  also,  typically.  Heller  dldnt 
claim  to  have  all  the  answers. 

"Surely,  the  richest,  near-lowest-tax. 
and  least  socialized  of  countries  can 
afford  such  policies."  he  concluded. 
And  If  that  sounds  a  bit  old-fashioned, 
I  stand  ready— but  with  a  'show-me' 
attitude— to  accept  anything  new-fash- 
ioned that  might  be  better." 

He  made  Minnesota  proud,  and  his 
presence  on  the  faculty  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  helped  to  stimulate 
a  tremendous  amount  of  intellectual 
energy  In  the  area  of  economics.  I 
want  to  honor  his  memory  as  a  man 
who  was  forward-thinking  in  a  way 
that  all  public  servants  might  wish  to 
be.  I  feel  fortunate  to  have  known  him 
as  a  person  and  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
Senator  from  the  State  that  was  home 
to  Walter  Heller  for  most  of  his  life. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  Walter 
Heller's  important  contributions  and 
the  visions  and  inspiration  he  contin- 
ued right  up  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  the  text  of 
an  article  he  only  recently  prepared 
for  publication  In  the  University  of 
BClnnesota's  Hiunphrey  Institute 
News,  along  with  articles  from  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch.  Pioneer  Press,  and 
Minneapolis  Star-Tribune,  and  the 
Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRS,  as  follows: 

IScoNOKiST,  Tbachxk  Waltsk  Hsllhs  Diss 
(By  Carol  Byrne  and  lilke  Meyen) 

Walter  HeUer.  the  University  of  Minneso- 
ta profeaaor  whose  mastery  of  both  econom- 
ics and  communication  made  him  the  archi- 
tect of  the  n.S.  economy  during  the  Kenne- 
dy and  Johnson  admlnlstratlona.  died  of  a 


heart  attack  Monday  nlgbt  at  his  summer 
home  near  Seattle.  He  was  71. 

"My  father-ln-Uw.  Robert  Davis,  la  a 
doctor  and  a  netchbor.  and  be  was  there 
when  it  happened."  said  Heller's  daughter, 
Kaaren  Davis,  who  Uvss  in  the  Seattle  area. 
Robert  Davis  applied  cardlopulraonary  re- 
suseitatloD  and  emergency  crews  tried  f<M' 
an  hour  to  revive  Heller  but  were  unsueeeas- 
ful,  poUce  said. 

"It's  such  a  shock."  Kaaren  Davis  said 
Tuesday.  "He  had  Just  had  a  physical  and 
been  pronounced  physleally  fit." 

Heller,  who  was  bom  to  German  immi- 
grant parents  In  Buffalo.  N.T.,  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  from  Oberlln  College  In 
Ohio  and  his  master's  and  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  He  came  to  the 
University  of  MlnneeoU  In  1»4«. 

He  was  a  renowned  teacher  of  students 
and  presidents  alike. 

He  was  one  of  the  bright  young  men  who 
responded  to  John  P.  Kennedy's  challenge 
to  establish  a  New  PronUer.  With  his  quick 
wit  and  pragmatic  approach.  Heller  qulddy 
h*r»m»  one  of  the  president's  most  Influen- 
tial advisers. 

As  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  from  IMl  to  10«4.  he  was  an  aeUv- 
Ist,  an  economist  who  believed  that  govern- 
ment should  Intervene  to  change  the  course 
of  the  nation's  economy.  He  advocated  defi- 
cit spending  to  prod  the  economy  and  engi- 
neered a  period  of  economic  expansion  that 
Included  a  114  billion  tax  cut  In  19M.  He 
also  was  one  of  the  first  proponents  of  fed- 
eral revenue  sharing  with  states. 

"He  was  one  of  President  Kennedy's 
greatest  gifU  to  the  country."  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy.  D-Mass..  said  yesterday.  "His 
New  Economics'  of  the  1960s  was  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  New  Prontler.  and  It 
launched  the  longest  period  of  unlnterrupt^ 
ed  growth  and  price  stability  In  our  history. 

"When  you  were  In  a  room  with  Walter 
HeUer.  economics  was  never  the  dismal  sci- 
ence.' but  a  fascinating  public  dlsclpUne 
aUve  with  poasibUlUea  for  hope  and 
progress. "  Kennedy  said. 

PeUow  economists,  whether  or  not  they 
agreed  with  HeUer.  give  him  credit  for  doing 
more  than  any  economist  in  his  generation 
to  elevate  the  status  and  Influence  of  econo- 
mists In  national  government.  He  hand- 
picked  some  of  the  best  economists  at  uni- 
verslUes  across  the  country  to  join  him  In 
Washington;  two  of  them  later  won  Nobel 
Prises  In  economics. 

'He  made  his  mark  as  a  transmission  belt 
between  academic  economics  and  the  world 
of  public  policy."  said  Murray  Weidenbaum. 
chairman  of  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers in  1981  and  1982.  "In  him.  an  economist 
became  someone  who  was  an  Important 
figure  who  had  something  to  say." 

With  HeUer.  it  wasn't  Just  what  he  said 
but  how  he  said  It.  TaU,  lanky  and  bespecta- 
cled, he  looked  like  the  stereotypical  coUege 
professor  but  he  didn't  talk  like  one. 

"He  had  the  ablUty  to  make  very  common- 
sense,  practical  recommendations  in  a  com- 
plex, sometimes  abstract  area. "  said  Theo- 
dore Sorenaen.  former  Kennedy  adviser  and 
now  Is  a  New  York  lawyer.  'He  also  had  a 
shrewd  poUtlcal  sense  and  a  good  sense  of 
humor,  which  endeared  him  to  the  presl- 
dent" 

HeUer  "was  a  great  teacher  of  presidents." 
said  James  Tobtn.  Nobel  laureate  economist 
at  Tale  University  and  a  coUeague  on  the 
economic  councU.  "HeUer  was  the  architect 
of  macro-economic  policies  of  the  1960s.  It 
(HeUer's  plan)  brought  unemployment 
down  from  7  percent  to  4  percent  without 


any  Inflation— untU  the  Vietnam  War  came 
and  he  was  gone  (from  Washington)." 

Keni>eth  Arrow,  another  oouncU  member 
who  later  won  a  Nobel  Prise  in  economics, 
said  that  "the  Job,  In  a  sense,  was  created  by 
HeUer.  Be  had  a  profound  Influence  in  edu- 
cating the  president  and  poUtlcal  leadership 
to  new  Ideas.  That  could  not  be  done  by 
many  people." 

In  1964  HeUer  returned  to  his  teaching  po- 
sition at  the  University  of  Minnesota  but 
continued  to  advise  Lyndon  Johnson  to  the 
end  of  his  administration.  He  also  was  an 
adviser  to  President  Carter,  a  constUtant  to 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and  a 
sought-after  speaker,  writer  and  television 
analyst  on  economic  matters. 

At  the  university  he  made  a  point  of 
teaching  introductory  economics  courses  to 
freshmen  snd  sophomores  who  flocked  to 
what  became  known  as  the  "Jack  and  I" 
course  because  of  HeUer's  habit  of  lacing  his 
lectures  with  anecdotes  about  the  famous 
people  he  had  known.  Including  Presld«it 
Kennedy. 

"On  one  occasion  his  course  had  to  be 
moved  into  Northrop  Auditorium"  to  ac- 
commodate aU  the  students,  said  E.W.  Zie- 
barth.  former  Interim  president  of  the  uni- 
versity, who  was  once  HeUer's  dean  In  the 
CoUege  of  Liberal  Arts. 

HeUer  was  planning  to  teach  the  Introduc- 
tory economics  course  again  this  fall,  even 
though  he  had  retired  a  year  ago  from  his 
resents  professorship. 

HeUer's  way  with  words  made  him  a  favor- 
ate  with  the  media,  as  weU.  He  was  twice 
featured  on  Time  magazine  covers  In  the 
early  1960s.  Business  Week  magaslne 
dubbed  him  the  "most  recognized  name  In 
ecoiKMnlcs  to  the  average  man  on  the 
street"  and  the  New  Yorker  once  ran  a  car- 
toon in  which  a  society  woman  teUs  her  hus- 
band, "I  don't  know  a  dam  thing  about 
Walter  HeUer.  I  Just  lUte  to  know  he's 
there." 

In  the  1970s  HeUer  made  the  "enemies 
list"  of  the  Nixon  White  House.  He  recently 
has  been  a  critic  of  President  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic policies,  which  he  dubbed  a  "supply- 
side  fairy  tale." 

In  the  1970b  and  early  19808,  HeUer's 
brand  of  government  intervention  In  the 
economy  feU  from  favor  among  economists. 
Higher  Inflation,  growing  economic  competi- 
tion from  abroad  and  the  failure  of  econom- 
ic models  to  accurately  predict  how  the  na- 
tion's economy  would  respond  to  govern- 
ment Intervention  sometimes  made  HeUer's 
earUer  actions  seem  passe. 

"He  was  a  proponent  of  'fine-tuning'  on  a 
macro-economic  level  (changing  taxes  or 
government  spending  In  response  to  chang- 
ing conditions).  I  beUeve  that  is  neither  fea- 
sible nor  desirable,"  said  MUton  Priedman.  a 
Nobel  Prlae-wlnnlng  economist  at  Hoover 
Instituticm  at  Stanford  University. 

But  Priedman  said  he  and  HeUer  were 
longtime  friends  whose  dtsagreemenU  once 
made  money  for  them  both.  A  transcript  of 
an  economic  debate  they  had  at  New  York 
University  In  1969  was  published  under  the 
tiUe.  "Monetary  versus  Fiscal  PoUcy,"  and 
became  a  textbook  that  was  translated  into 
Pretich  and  Japanese  and  it  stiU  sold 
throughout  the  world  today.  Priedman  said 
the  royalty  checks  are  stiU  coming  In. 

Economics  was  more  than  a  career  to 
HeUer,  according  to  an  Interview  he  gave 
Time  magazine  In  1962.  "The  Depression  at- 
tracted some  of  the  best  young  minds  into 
econmnlcs,"  he  said.  "Those  of  us  who  were 
growing  up  back  then  saw  the  economy  flat 
on  its  back.  To  explain  why.  and  to  try  to  do 
iioniHh<"g  about  it,  seemed  a  high  calling." 


In  recent  years,  HeUer  worthed  out  of  a 
university  office  remarkable  for  its  moun- 
tains of  books  and  economic  publications, 
which  stlU  (Mxupy  aU  but  a  tiny  section  In 
the  middle  of  the  desk.  On  the  walls  are  in- 
scribed pictures  of  HeUer  with  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  and  a  Chinese  Inscription  declaring 
that  one  of  the  deUghU  of  the  superior  man 
occurs  when  "he  can  get  from  the  whole 
kingdom  the  most  talented  individuals  and 
teach  and  nourish  them." 

HeUer  maintained  a  home  In  a  faculty 
housing  development  In  Palcon  Heights. 
Since  the  death  of  his  wUe,  EmUy.  in  July 
1986  after  a  long  batUe  with  lupus,  he  spent 
about  half  of  his  time  in  SeatUe  to  be  near 
his  daughter  and  son,  Eric,  a  professor  of 
chemistry  and  physics  at  the  University  of 
Washington.  Another  son,  Walter  P..  is  a 
professor  of  economics  at  the  University  of 
CalUomla  at  San  Diego.  HeUer  had  six 
grandchUdren. 

Puneral  arrangements  are  pending. 

Whatsvsb  Elsx,  Hgtig"  Was  Cbaxiciiio, 
DiSAXMnio  am  *  Osxat  CoiannncATOR 

(By  Dick  Youngblood) 
I  admired  Walter  HeUer  because  he  was 
awfully  smart,  exceedingly  weU-lnformed 
and  wonderfully  opinionated— aU  character- 
istics prized  by  a  Journalist  faced  with  yawn- 
ing expanses  of  newspaper  white  space. 

And  I  liked  him  because  he  caUed  conserv- 
ative economist  MUton  Priedman  "Uncle 
MUtie"  and  because  he  was  willing  18  years 
ago  to  carve  time  out  of  a  busy  schedule  to 
try  explaining  economic  poUcy  to  an  inexpe- 
rienced young  business  editor  who  had  trou- 
ble balancing  his  checkbook. 

But  lordy,  I  sometimes  dreaded  Interview- 
ing that  man. 

As  I  struggle  to  absorb  the  news  of  his 
death  late  Monday,  the  ritual  of  our  period- 
ic encounters  remains  painfuUy  vivid:  First 
there  was  a  long  recitation  of  how  accurate 
hlc  economic  forecasts  had  been  the  previ- 
ous year,  then  a  fusillade  of  name-dropplngs 
that  detaUed  aU  the  important  people  he 
had  talked  with  that  month. 

Even  when  he  was  facing  the  awful  uncer- 
tainty of  prostate  cancer  a  few  years  back, 
the  HeUer  trademark  didn't  desert  him: 
"Teddy  Kennedy  caUed  when  he  heard." 
HeUer  told  me  one  day,  "and  offered  to  fly 
his  personal  physician  out  to  examine  me." 
I  kept  wanting  to  shake  him  ImpatlenUy 
and  shout  that  It  was  ridiculous  for  a  man 
of  his  stature  to  care  whether  an  obscure 
business  writer  from  North  Dakota  knew 
that  he  was  an  Intimate  of  the  Kennedys, 
the  Kissingers  and  the  Mondales  of  this 
world. 

On  reflection,  however,  I  came  to  regard 
HeUer's  name-dropping  tendencies  affec- 
tionately as  evidence  of  his  humanity. 

And  occaslonaUy  the  curtain  of  pride 
would  sUp  aside  long  enough  to  confirm  the 
vulnerable  human  being  hidden  behind  It. 

I  remember  waiting  in  an  outer  office  at 
the  University  of  MlnnesoU  one  day  ^Ule 
he  took  an  important  telephone  call  ("CBS 
Is  on  the  line!")  and  perusing  a  stack  of  final 
examinations  for  the  popular  undergradu- 
ate macroeconomics  course  he  taught. 

To  my  amazement,  I  was  able  to  answer 
most  of  the  test  questions  Just  from  the 
genersl  knowledge  I  hsd  acquired  as  a  re- 
porter—much  of  it,  I  hasten  to  add,  at  the 
behest  of  the  redoubtable  Dr.  HeUer. 

When  I  expressed  surprise  that  he  wasn't 
teaching  a  more  advanced,  technical  course, 
HeUer  repUed  candidly,  "Oh,  no,  I  couldnt 
handle  that,  those  graduate  students  would 
eat  me  aUve." 


And  during  an  interview  last  year,  when  I 
finally  screwed  up  the  courage  to  confront 
him  about  the  name-dropping  fetish,  be  re- 
flected a  moment,  then  confided,  "Very  few 
people  are  so  totaUy  sure  of  themselves  that 
they  don't  have  some  insecurities." 

Indeed.  Consider,  for  exsmple,  tbe  ex- 
change between  Heller  and  a  colleague 
three  years  ago.  HeUer  bad  referred  to  him- 
self In  a  speech  as  an  "Informal  adviser"  to 
Walter  Mondale.  thm  provided  a  touch  of 
comic  reflef  by  defining  Just  what  an  infor- 
mal adviser  Is:  "I  write  him  things:  be 
doesn't  write  to  me." 

After  the  quote  aiw>eared  In  the  Star  and 
Tribune.  HeUer  apparently  became  con- 
cerned that  this  quip  might  have  been  takm 
seriously,  so  he  sent  the  repmter  a  copy  of  a 
letter  that  Mondale  had  written  thanking 
him  for  his  advice. 

DeQ>lte  those  maddening  UtUe  conceits, 
however,  the  thing  to  remember  was  that  It 
really  was  CBS  on  the  line— and  NBC  and 
the  New  York  Times  and  Time  msgs^ne, 
not  to  mention  Ted  Kennedy  and  Walter 
Mondale. 

Even  27  years  after  Jack  Kramedy  plucked 
the  unknown  HeUer  out  of  the  Midwest  to 
become  his  chsirmsn  of  the  CouncU  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

Sure,  part  of  it  was  HeUer's  natural  talent 
for  self -promotion.  But  a  bigger  part  was  his 
high  standing  among  his  coUeagues,  Uberal 
and  conservative  alike. 

Alan  Greenspan,  chairman-designate  of 
the  Pederal  Reserve  Board,  put  It  best  in  an 
interview  last  year  for  a  proffle  of  HeUter. 
"There  are  few  to  our  profession,  who  are  as 
objective  or  as  dvUlzed,"  he  said.  "When 
you're  debating  with  Walter,  you  never  have 
the  sense  that  he's  driven  by  anything  but 
the  facts.  He's  not  one  to  cling  to  a  view- 
point and  then  look  for  the  facts  to  support 
it" 

Most  important,  however,  were  HeUer's 
sklUs  as  a  communicator,  which  made  Presi- 
dent Reagan  look  like  a  clam.  He  could  take 
the  most  complex  economic  issue  and 
breath  Ufe  and  light  and  clarity  toto  It  Uke 
no  other  economist  Fve  encountered. 

Lawrence  Splvak,  originator  and  longtime 
host  of  NBC's  "Meet  the  press,"  sgreed  to 
an  interview  last  year,  ""I  learned  more  eco- 
nomics listening  to  Walter  than  from  aU  my 
teachers  at  Harvard." 

Even  better,  HeUer  taught  his  lessons 
with  graceful  language  and  a  sure  Instinct 
for  the  pungent  phrase  that  was  bound  to 
make  him  a  part  of  the  morning  paper  and 
the  evening  news. 

Who  coiUd  resist,  for  example,  his  descrip- 
tion of  Resgan  as  "charming,  disarming  and 
sometimes  alarming." 

Or  his  entirely  accurate  assessment  of 
Reagan's  willingness  to  accept  a  tax  to- 
cresse  to  trim  the  budget  deficit:  "Uke  Ho- 
ratio at  tbe  bridge,  Mr.  Reagan  wlU  cut 
down  those  Etruscans  bearing  tax  hikes." 

Despite  the  name-dropping,  to  short. 
HeUer  was  alwajw  charming  and  disarming. 

POLITKML  PlOUXSS  RSCOUIR  HSItSS 
COHTKIBUTIOIIS  TO  STATE,  NATIOV 

(By  Steven  Thomma) 

Washihotok.- Economist  Wslter  HeUer's 
life  snd  work  were  long  entwined  with  Mto- 
neaoU  snd  its  lesders,  from  his  stsrt  at  the 
University  of  MlnnesoU  four  decsdes  sgo  to 
his  help  freeing  a  Minnesotan  Jailed  to 
Greece  several  months  ago. 

"He  was  one  of  the  best  tax  ecoitomlste  to 
the  country,"  said  former  Governor  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvlUe  Freeman, 
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who  fint  broucht  HeU«r  Into  poUtka  umI 
latar  hiUotA  mh&r  him  onto  th«  naUonal 
"Be  MM  I  ml  BM  vary  w«U  when  I  vaa 
and  did  Um  mbm  for  two  pnal- 
.  HA  WM  an  outaUndInc  Amerl- 


HeUar  atartod  tar h>nt  acoocmka  at  the 
untvanlty  In  1M«.  but  he  did  not  tnily  maah 
«winfliw«r  podejr  with  poUtlenl  realttjr  untfl 
be  beeama  an  ad>laai  to  rraeman  in  hla 
1M4  lubaniatactal  namiwlffi  He  helped 
niiiiiiian  prnpani  hta  flnt  tnirtrnt  mnaiagr  In 
IMA  and  than  oo-ehalred  a  atatewtde  tax 
atody  to  IMT.  reaulting  in  Praeman'a  tax 
refonn  propoaaJa  to  the  Lagteiature  In  IMS. 
Tuaa  ware  radnoad  and  numeroua  other 
efaancaa  ware  made.  Freeman  aald.  to  >Umu- 
late  the  aooBomr. 

"We  would  have  been  able  to  do  more." 
i  aakl.  "but  we  fot  cauiht  In  the  'U 


UMI 


tatroduoed  Hdler  to  then  Sen. 
John  Kannady  when  the  aenator  ipoke  at  a 
Jackaon  Day  dinner  In  Mlnneaota  In  IMS. 
Kennedy  taned  Freeman  aa  hla  aecretary 
of  acrtculture.  and  Freeman  urged  Komedy 
to  appoint  Heller  aa  chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Boonomlc  Atlnlaeii. 

HeUer'a  puah  for  tax  cuta  In  the  Kennedy 
admlntatration  waa  aeeded  In  the  IMS  Mln- 
neaota tax  atody.  Freeman  nld. 

Fellow  Mlnneaotan  and  Democrat  Walter 
ICoodale  came  to  Waahlngton  in  1M4  aa  a 
T— »«*'"  and  later  aerved  aa  vice  prealdent 

"Thia  la  a  terrible  tragedy  to  ua,  to  our 
aUte  and  to  our  nation."  Mondale  aald 
Tueaday  In  a  atatement  releaaed  by  hla 
office.  "Few  men  I  have  ever  worked  with 
had  the  ability  and  strength  that  Walter 
Heller  brought  to  economic  analyaea.  He 
waa  able  to  help  people  tn  public  Ufe  by 
making  It  understandable.  He  waa  a  dear 
friend  and  we  wlU  all  mlaa  him." 

Sen.  Rudy  Boechwlta.  a  IflnneaoU  Repub- 
lican, aald  he  waa  aurprlaed  to  learn  that  he 
often  agreed  with  Democrat  Heller  on  eco- 
nomic poUdea,  moat  recently  In  their 
mutual  aupport  for  the  IMg  tax  reform  bill. 

"He  thought  the  tax  bill  waa  very  good." 
Boachwita  aald.  "He  thought  It  would  have  a 
bulllah  impact  on  the  economy." 

But  It  may  have  been  their  Joint  effort  to 
free  a  Mlnneaotan  Jailed  in  Greece  about  aix 
montha  ago  that  cemented  the  aenator"!  re- 
ject for  Heller. 

Hellers'  tenure  at  the  university  brought 
him  together  with  another  economist,  An- 
dreas Papandreou.  who  taught  there  from 
1947  to  IMS.  When  Papandreou  found  him- 
self in  political  trouble  at  home  In  Oreece 
years  later.  Heller  uaed  his  poaition  in  the 
Johnaon  administration  to  get  his  friend  out 
of  the  country.  Boachwita  aald. 

When  a  young  Minnesota  man  was  arrest- 
ed several  montha  ago  and  charged  with  al- 
lowing his  boat  to  be  uaed  for  "Improper 
purpoaea."  Heller  Interceded  with  Papan- 
dreou. who  now  Is  the  prime  minister  of 
Oreece.  BoachwiU  said.  BoachwlU  refuaed 
to  identify  the  Mlnneaota  man.  who  waa  re- 
leaaed. 

Sen.  Dave  Durenberger,  also  a  Mlnneaota 
Republican,  said  Heller's  death  was  a  shock 
because  the  two  had  been  dlacuasing  the 
federal  deficit  In  past  weeks. 

"The  death  of  Walter  Heller  silences  a 
voice  that  waa  eloquent  and  effective  In 
shaping  economic  policy  through  several  ad- 
minlatratlona."  Durenberger  aald. 

"He  made  Mlnneaota  proud,  and  his  pres- 
ence on  the  faculty  at  the  University  of 
Mlnneaota  helped  to  stimulate  a  tremen- 
doua  amount  of  intellectual  activity  In  the 
area  of  economlca." 


Heller  often  visited  Waahlngton.  as  his 
opinions  continued  to  conimand  attention 
and  reapeet.  But  he  came  Icaa  frequently  In 
recent  yeara  following  the  death  of  hla  wife, 
a  kMi  Freeman  aald  left  Heller  leas  enam- 
ored of  the  debate. 

To  many  sttidents  at  the  university.  Heller 
could  appear  autocratic  and  egocentric.  But 
In  WaahlENfton.  thoae  traits  were  not  neoea- 
aarllybad. 

"He's  get  to  the  point;  he  wouldn't  talk 
your  ear  off."  Boachwita  said. 

"Walter  had  a  good  healthy  ego.  but  you 
dldnt  do  what  he  did  unices  you  believed  in 
yourself."  Freeman  said.  "He  was  no  shrink- 
ing violet,  but  he  was  not  offensive." 

EooMomsT  WALTsa  Hkllsb  Diss  at  71 
(By  Lynda  McDonnell) 

Walter  W.  Heller,  an  economist  of  endur- 
ing cheerfulneas  who  helped  shape  national 
economic  poUcy  In  the  IMOa  based  on  the 
theories  of  John  Maynard  Keynea.  died  of  a 
heart  attack  Monday  night  at  his  summer 
home  hear  Seattle.  He  was  71. 

Heller,  who  had  been  In  good  health,  re- 
tired last  year  from  the  University  of  Mln- 
neaota. where  he  was  a  Regents  profeaaor. 
He  had  been  a  meml>er  of  the  university's 
economicR  department  since  1946  and  araa 
planning  to  teach  there  this  fall. 

Hla  Tueaday  morning  lectures  on  basic 
macroecoiKxnic  theory,  which  were  punctu- 
ated with  lively  tales  of  his  years  aa  a  presi- 
dential advtaer.  packed  the  huge  Northrop 
Auditorium. 

From  IMl  to  1964.  HeUer  served  aa  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
under  Presidents  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Lyndon  Johnaon.  As  chairman,  he  assem- 
bled a  staff  of  outstanding  economists.  In- 
cluding Jamea  Tobln  and  Paul  Samuelson. 
who  later  l>ecame  Nobel  laureatea. 

The  skiU  of  his  staff  and  Heller's  talent  as 
a  pithy  purveyor  of  economic  knowledge 
helped  raise  the  advisory  council  to  a  high 
level  of  Influence. 

"His  memos  to  the  president  were  models 
of  organization:  brief  and  to  the  point  and 
understandable  by  a  busy  president."  said 
George  Perry,  a  Brookings  Institution  econ- 
omist who  was  on  Heller's  staff. 

"He  waa  in  touch  with  the  beat  people  he 
could  get  at  the  time,  he  filtered  that  advice 
and  got  President  Kennedy  to  listen  to  It," 
said  Tom  Sargent,  an  economist  who  recent- 
ly left  the  University  of  Mlnneaota  to  Join 
the  Hoover  Institution.  "If  you  measure 
ttiat  by  wliat  his  successors  have  done, 
they've  all  fallen  short." 

HeUer  was  instrumental  in  pushing 
through  a  tax  cut  of  unprecedented  size  In 
1904.  That  tAx  cut.  based  on  Keynes'  theory 
that  deficit  spending  encourages  economic 
growtti.  was  considered  radical  at  the  time 
but  Is  credited  with  helping  spur  the  na- 
tion's strongest  postwar  economic  expan- 
sion. 

The  early  19608  were  filled  with  optimism 
among  economists  and  policymakers  that 
careful  manipulation  of  tax.  spending  and 
monetary  policies  could  make  recessions 
paaae.  As  a  leading  advocate  of  "fine- 
tuning"  the  economy.  HeUer  was  twice  fea- 
tured on  the  cover  of  Time  magazine.  Look 
liagasine  dubbed  him  "Mr.  Tax  Cut." 

Faith  In  the  healing  powers  of  Keynesian 
economlca  dminlshed  greatly  in  the  face  of 
the  "stagflaUon"  of  the  1970a.  MeanwhUe. 
many  young  economists  suggested  that  ma- 
nipulations of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy 
might  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Although  Heller  dlaagreed  with  some  of 
his  peers.   "He  was  a  really  gracious  man." 


Sargent  aald.  "The  way  he  treated  ool- 
leaguea  who  i1lwgT>>irt  with  him  was  unusu- 
al in  iU  faimeaa." 

Nobel  laureate  Milton  Friedman,  a  con- 
servative econtmUst  with  the  Hoover  Insti- 
tution, recalled  that  when  HeUer  was  a 
graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin in  1940.  he  supported  Friedman 
when  a  teaching  Job  Friedman  had  been  of- 
fered became  oontroveralaL  HeUer  carried  a 
picket  sign  supporting  Friedman  and  the 
two  continued  as  frleiKls  despite  their  poUti- 
cal  dlf  f  erenoea.  Friedman  said. 

"Hla  place  wiU  have  t>een  primarily  as  a 
communicator  and  a  poll^  operative," 
Friedman  said. 

In  recent  years,  HeUer  was  a  harsh  and 
persistent  critic  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's "supplyside"  economic  theory  and  of 
huge  federal  budget  deficits.  In  a  reoent 
commentary  for  public  television's  Nightly 
Business  Report.  HeUer  observed  that  mas- 
sive federal  deflciu  make  It  difficult  for  the 
United  SUtes  to  persuade  Japan  and  Ger- 
many to  stimulate  their  economlca. 

"It's  hard  to  ride  taU  in  the  saddle  when 
you  owe  everybody  in  town,"  he  said. 

Although  Heller  returned  to  the  Universi- 
ty of  MlnnesoU  in  1964,  he  never  lost  his 
keen  interest  In  ecotx>mic  poUcymaking.  Nor 
did  poUcymakers  lose  their  interest  in 
Walter  HeUer. 

He  advtaed  Walter  Mondale  dxiring  the 
1984  campaign,  and  his  close  connections 
with  the  Democratic  Party  won  HeUer  a 
place  on  the  "enemies  list"  kept  by  the 
Nixon  White  House. 

"One  of  his  great  gifts  was  the  abiUty  to 
communicate  so  weU  with  poUtldana," 
Perry  said.  "Politicians  would  love  him  for  it 
because  he  could  make  sense  of  a  situation 
that  other  economists  would  often  leave  ob- 
acure." 

HeUer  was  In  great  demand  for  congres- 
sional hearings  on  economic  Issues,  and  his 
schedule  of  speeches  and  consultations  kept 
him  criss-crossing  the  nation  on  airplanes. 

This  week,  for  example.  Heller  was  sched- 
uled to  speak  at  an  economic  summit  meet- 
ing In  Minneapolis  on  Friday  and  to  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  In  Florida 
on  Saturday.  He  was  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  German  MarshaU  Fund  In  Boston  on 
Monday,  brief  corporate  executives  in 
Washington  on  Tuesday  and  return  to  Min- 
neapolis on  Thursday  for  another  speech 
and  briefing. 

HeUer.  who  was  president  of  the  American 
Economic  Association  tn  1974.  also  wrote 
regularly  for  the  WaU  Street  Journal, 
served  on  several  corporate  lioards.  and 
wrote  commentaries  for  the  "Nightly  Busi- 
ness Report." 

'"Educating  people  on  matters  economic— 
that's  his  big  role,  whether  he's  doing  It  for- 
maUy  or  In  his  popular  writings.  That's  his 
work."  said  Normal  Slmler.  chairman  of  the 
university's  economics  department. 

Slmler  also  noted  that  approximately 
50,000  university  students  have  heard  HeU- 
er's  lectures  In  "Introduction  to  Macroeco- 
nomics." a  course  he  taught  since  1964. 

During  his  41 -year  affUatlon  with  the  uni- 
versity. HeUer  was  iMth  a  generous  contrit>- 
utor  and  great  booster. 

'"He  undoubtedly  brought  great  lustre  to 
the  university's  name  and  reputation."  said 
E.W.  Ziebarth.  retired  dean  of  the  coUege  of 
Ul>eral  arts  and  HeUer's  neighbor  In  the  Uni- 
venlty  Grove  nelchborhood  in  Falcon 
Heights. 

University  President  Kenneth  KeUer  said 
HeUer  ""hss  been  one  of  the  most  Important 
and  visible  of  our  professors  for  generationa. 


It's  sad  to  see  him  go  and  It's  surprising  be- 
cause  It  didn't  appear  that  he  was  slowing 
up  a  Ut." 

HeUer'a  wife.  E^nOy  J.  HeUer,  died  in  19M 
of  canoer.  He  Is  survived  by  three  chUdren: 
Walter  P.  HeUer,  Eric  J.  HeUer  and  Kaaren 
Davia,  and  by  six  grandchildren.  No  f umeral 
or  memorial  arrsngements  have  yet  been 
made. 

Ths  SnciAL  Waltbi  Hsfiss  Eoowoiac 
BLzn 

It's  appropriate,  in  a  poignant  way,  that 
among  the  first  to  feel  the  loss  of  Walter 
HeUer  from  public  dlacuaslon  wiU  be  partici- 
pants in  a  forum  this  Friday  on  economic 
change.  The  appropriateness  has  to  do  with 
HeUer's  four  decades  on  the  economics  fac- 
ulty at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  his 
combination  of  that  career  with  top-level 
aervloe  in  national  government  and  his  read- 
iness always  to  teach  with  vivid  clarity  out- 
side the  classroom  as  weU  as  in. 

On  Friday,  the  regents  professor  emeritus 
waa  to  bring  his  special  blend  of  experience, 
abiUty  and  community  commitment  to  a 
"Minnesota  Economic  Summit"  sponsored 
in  Minneapolis  by  Reps.  William  Frenzel 
and  Martin  Sabo.  The  bipartisan  wish  to 
bear  him  fit  the  man  too:  Despite  his  Identi- 
fication srith  Democratic  administrations. 
HeUer  won  respect  and  affection  from 
people  throughout  the  poUtical  spectrum. 
But  the  Invitation  must  go  unfulfiUed. 
HeUer  died  Monday  night  of  a  heart  attack. 

He  wlU  be  much  missed  beyond  this  week 
and  beyond  Minnesota.  Among  economists, 
HeUer  was  unusual  in  his  gift  for  expressing 
technlcsJ  analysis  in  language  that  lay 
people  could  leam  from  and  foUow.  Among 
those  who  learned  were  Preaidents  John 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Johnson,  for  whom 
HeUer  chaired  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers.  Congressional  committees  often  ben- 
efited from  his  testimony  as  welL  And  he 
had  a  national  audience  for  his  newspaper 
and  magadne  writing,  television  interviews 
and  straightforward  opinions  on  economic 
iasues. 

For  a  decade  or  so,  HeUer's  Uberal  eco- 
nomic views  have  not  t>een  as  ascendant  as 
they  were  before.  AU  the  more  remarkable, 
then,  ttiat  his  respect  for  economists  he  dis- 
puted and  their  desire  to  hear  his  critiques 
seemed  to  Increase,  not  diminish,  as  HeUer 
reached  and  passed  retirement  age.  Though 
a  man  of  strong  beUefs.  HeUer  stood  alwve 
the  dangers  of  doctrinaire  economic  pro- 
nouncement. By  example  and  graceful  ad- 
monition he  helped  nonacademics  avoid 
those  dangers  too.  A  wide  lay  pubUc  as  weU 
as  his  admiring  professional  coUeagues  wiU 
mourn  the  loss  of  Walter  HeUer. 

WsLTsa  Hsi.T.ga— Always  thk  Tkachkb 

Walter  HeUer  was  one  of  those  people  you 
assume  wiU  Uve  forever.  He  was  Just  there,  a 
public  figure,  a  public  wise  man,  throughout 
the  aware  life  of  many  Americans,  of  many 
Minnesotans  in  particular.  News  of  his 
sudden  death  Monday  was  hard  to  accept. 

BfCr.  HeUer  moved  onto  the  national  stage 
at  the  invitation  of  John  F.  Kennedy.  He 
achieved  prominence  for  himself  and  for  ec- 
onomics In  general  as  chairman  of  the 
CouncU  of  Ek»nomlc  Advisers  f  w  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson.  Style  and  substance 
wit  and  wisdom  kept  him  from  slipping  into 
footnote  status  when  Washington  chanced. 

He  remained  a  pubUc  wise  man,  a  quotable 
commentator,  back  home  at  the  University 
of  Miimesota. 

Mr.  HeUer  was  forever  a  teacher.  In  sup- 
porting education,  he  stressed  the  link  be- 


tween economic  growth  and  inveatment  in 
"human  capitaL"  In  his  own  teaching,  he 
knew  how  to  catch  aiul  hold  attention.  He 
even  linked  mammoth  lecture  risiises  be- 
cause they  gave  ao  many  beginning  students 
a  taste  of  aenlor-faculty  t,eachlng  and  "an 
opportunity  for  exposure  to  some  of  the 
challenge  and  excitement— and  even  the  oc- 
casional fun— of  the  big  poUcy  issues  and 
battles  in  economics,  the  things  they  read 
about  every  day  in  their  papers  and  maga- 
zines and  see  on  TV." 

Frequently,  those  articles  and  TV  shows 
about  the  big  policy  battles  seen  by  the  uni- 
versity students  featured  or  referred  to 
Walter  HeUer  (as  good  guy  or  bad:  econom- 
ics tends  to  t>e  partisan).  That's  how  he  lec- 
tiued  a  national  classroom.  Minnesota  was 
lucky  to  have  him. 

Am  Booiiomic  OuTum  roa  Rxagah's 
Soocsssoa 

(Editor's  note:  Walter  W.  HeUer,  a  Universi- 
ty of  Minnesota  economics  professor 
emeritus  and  chairman  of  the  President's 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  under  John 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Johnson,  died 
Monday  of  a  heart  attack.  He  wrote  this 
article  in  April  for  the  June  issue  for  the 
Humphrey  Institute  News.) 

(By  Walter  W.  HeUer) 
"Reagan  is  a  tough  act  to  foUow"  was  the 
headline  on  an  article  by  Washington  Post 
columnist  David  Broder  last  Jime.  He  was 
referring  to  aU  three  of  the  characteristics  I 
have  often  mentioned  in  describing  the 
prealdent — charming,  disarming  and  quite 
alarming. 

But  Broder's  main  emphasis  was  on  the 
alarming  legacy  of  Reagonomics,  the  fact 
that  the  next  president's  hands  wiU  be  tied 
by  "Reagan's  eight  years  of  spend-now-pay- 
later  fiscal  foolishness."  He  added.  "The 
deficits  WiU  make  it  difficult  if  not  impossi- 
ble for  a  Uberal  Democratic  president  to 
attack  unemployment,  improve  education, 
or  reduce  the  nations'  growing  economic  In- 
equaUty."  Rudy  Peimer.  the  Just-retired  Re- 
pubUcan  head  of  the  Congr^slonal  Budget 
Office  staff,  righUy  calls  it  "fiscal  chUd 
abuse." 

Reagan's  bitter  economic  legacy  has  two 
other  key  comments,  both  related  to  the 
gargantuan  budget  deficits  spawned  largely 
by  his  coupling  of  the  biggest  tax  cut  in  U.S. 
history  and  the  biggest  peacetime  miUtary 
buUdup  in  history. 

Last,  and  most  obvious,  servicing  the  mas- 
sive foreign  debt  we  are  pUlng  up  wlU  put  a 
significant  dent  in  the  Uving  standard  of  our 
heirs,  who  wiU  have  to  ship  out  perhaps  $60 
bilUon  or  $70  biUion  a  year  of  goods  and 
services  Just  to  pay  Interest  on  the  debt. 
Martin  Feldsteln.  chairman  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  calculates 
that  our  ion's  to  foreigners  (beading 
toward  $330  bilUon  at  the  end  of  this  year) 
WiU  climb  to  a  triUion  doUars  by  1992  or  so. 
even  if  we  cut  our  merchandise-trade  deficit 
from  last  year's  staggering  $170  blUlon  to 
about  $70  biUion  a  year.  Even  at  a  modest 
rate  of  7  percent  the  interest  burden  would 
be  $70  bUUon  a  year. 

We  have  been  gorging  ourselves  on  for- 
eign imports.  Our  U.S.  output  has  risen 
about  $500  biUion  in  the  past  six  years  whUe 
total  American  q)ending  has  risen  over  $700 
bilUon.  Spending  grew  at  a  3.4  percent 
annual  rate,  wbUe  GNP  grew  at  only  2.4 
percent.  So  a  sluggish  performance  by  the 
economy  was  masked  by  a  flood  of  imiwrts. 
Reverse  these  numbns  in  the  future  as  we 
service  this  debt,  and  a  3  percent  real  GNP 


growth  would  translate  into  only  a  3  percent 
growth  in  real  spending. 

If  we  are  to  service  our  foreign  debt  with- 
out a  sociaUy  threatening  erosion  of  the 
growth  in  U.S.  living  standarda,  bi|^  em- 
ployment and  a  brisk  overall  growth  rate 
wiU  have  to  be  maintained  througb  akilUul 
and  q>artan  flacal  and  monetary  poUclw, 
tUted  toward  inveatment  ratho"  than  con- 
sumption. 

The  second  inroad  on  future  economic 
weU-being  is  less  obvious,  but  also  rfgnUI- 
cant.  Reoent  policies  have  led  to  dower  eco- 
nomic growth,  which  clearly  leaves  a  leaner 
legacy  of  productive  power  on  which  future 
generations  can  draw.  Reaganomlcs  has 
pushed  not  Just  the  personal  saving  rate  but 
the  national  saving  rate  to  the  lowest  levela 
in  half  a  century.  Both  our  overaU  advance 
in  productivity  and  our  overaU  growth  rate 
have  been  hobbled  by  policies  that  have 
held  the  economy  weU  below  fuU  employ- 
ment of  its  resources  and  have,  on  »««'y"«t 
discouraged  private  and  public  capital 
spending. 

The  1980s,  even  MMimtny  steady  3  percent 
growth  in  real  GNP  during  the  rest  of  the 
decade,  wiU  wind  up  with  an  average  annual 
growth  rate  of  2.5  percent.  That  falls  w^ 
below  the  4.1  percent  average  of  the  "soar- 
ing '60s"  and  the  3  percent  of  the  "soggy 
'70s." 

MeanwhUe,  for  the  first  ttane  in  the  post- 
war period,  income  equaUty  has  worsened 
during  the  1980s,  and  the  poverty  rate  has 
Jumped.  The  percentage  of  our  population 
in  poverty  Jumped  from  11.7  percent  in  1979 
to  14.4  percent  In  1984.  Those  ninnbers  in- 
clude cash  transfers  by  government.  If  we 
factor  in  noncash  transfers  like  food 
stamps,  the  poverty  rate  comes  down  to  9 
percent. 

But  even  that  is  a  surge  of  over  one-third 
since  the  late  1970s.  Tax  reform,  which  has 
removed  the  poorest  6.5  miUkm  taxpayers 
from  the  income-tax  rolls.  Is  a  welcome  flrrt 
step  In  reversing  this  doleful  story. 

It  WiU  take  a  skflled  balancing  act  to  put 
the  economy  back  on  the  track  of  long-term 
growth  whUe  maintaining  espansinnary  mo- 
mentum. 

The  vital  first  step  would  be  to  continue 
to  shrink  the  gigantic  deficit  that  has  l>een 
leeching  the  lifeblood  out  of  growth  by  ab- 
sorbing over  half  of  our  private  savings.  An 
agreement  to  couple  tax  IrKsreases  with 
bearable  budget  cuts  wiU  be  vital  to  this  en- 
terprise. 

Second,  the  future  president  should  pre- 
side over  an  improvement  in  the  policy  mix. 
In  other  words,  coupled  with  poUcies  to 
shrink  budget  deficits  and  carry  out  a  more 
restrictive  fiscal  poUcy  must  be  a  more  stim- 
ulative monetary  poUcy.  The  tlght-money- 
looee-budget  mix  has  been  crowding  out  in- 
vestment in  favor  of  consumption,  thereby 
stimting  economic  growth.  It  won't  be  popu- 
lar but  it  WiU  Xx  necessary  to  reverse  this 
mix. 

Third,  the  president-to-be  wiU  have  to 
push  for  an  adjustment  of  our  structural 
poUcies.  applying  the  rlassiral  supply-aide 
precepts  desii^ed  to  boost  productive  capac- 
ity and  prodtictivity.  This  wlU  mean  every- 
thing from  boosting  investment  in  physical 
infrastructure,  in  human  brainpower,  and  in 
research  and  innovation  to  stimulating  pri- 
vate savings  and  investments.  This,  In  turn, 
WiU  require  Judicious  increases  in  public 
programs. 

Can  we  afford  to  do  aU  this?  With  plenty 
of  excess  capacity  in  the  economy,  whether 
measured  in  terms  of  fuU-tlme  plus  part- 
time  unemployment  or  in  terms  of  ezcem  tn- 
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AHtrM  (apMtty.  we  ihould  to  abftoiUp 
UD  noMi^aB  sad  growth  «Hhoat  uiurtap- 
ptaw  our  capacity  UmlU  and  taiTttliic  tons' 
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In  Ml  owwi  moto  ho*  ■■lo*.  •*  •^•''»  •"'•'y 
attofdioaowhtiMoaitoboacnc. 

W«  •!•  atm  tlw  riebart  eounlfj  on  Cftrtn. 
not  only  to  tanM  o(  total  VMltb.  but  of  tb« 
annual  flow  of  goodi  and  aarvtoM  per  capita. 

Wa  bava  tba  lovaat  tax  burdan  (ledaral- 
gtato-kMal).  at  about  M  paroant  of  OMP.  of 
any  advanoad  eouatry  azeapt  Japan,  which 
to  now  Jiat  a  «hl*ar  behind  UB. 

Wa  hatra  tha  laaat-aortaMawd  toduatrlal 
eeaBOByonaafth.  ^__ 

A  naw  niaalilBnt'i  flnt  order  of  bueliwaa. 
than,  wm  ba  to  dear  tba  flaoal  dedka  for 
•ctlan.  aneooraca  tba  Vaderal  Reeerve  to  do 
m  fan  ahara  to  tmprortoc  tha  poUey  mix. 
onnou  growth  with  aoma  fairly  orthodox 
maaauiw  and  uaa  a  mnrtaal  portion  of  our 
vast  wealth  and  taxable  capacity  to  aharc 
more  of  oar  affhMDoe  with  tha  poor  and  the 


amtfy  thto  rtehaat.  near-lowaat  taxed  and 
liiaBi  aiiiiallaiirt  of  oountrlaa  can  afford  auch 
poUolaa.  And  if  that  aoun*  a  Mt  old-faah- 
tened.  I  atand  ready— but  with  a  "ahow  me" 
attitude— to  aoeept  anything  new-faahkned 
that  might  be  better. 


im»it«»««"  of  working  people.  That  earned 
htan  an  unwual  degree  of  tniat  among  hla 
party'!  ppllttiiw^  and  even  among  labor 
luailaii  who  raalated  and  denounced  hla 
wage  guldaUnaa.  Through  hla  long  aubae- 
quant  career  at  the  Unlreratty  of  lUnneeota 
be  retained  a  aharp  totereat  to  policy  and 
poUUta.  retumliw  here  trequenUy  to  advlae 
and  to  teatlfy.  untU  hla  death,  at  the  age  of 
Tl  on  Monday. 
Mr.   DURENBEROER.   I   yield   the 

floor.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  yields  back  hla  time.  Under 
the  prerloua  order  aU  allocated  time 
haa  expired.  Does  the  mAlorlty  leader 
seek  recocnltl<»7 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator need?  

Mr.  MELCHER  Six  minutes. 

Mr.  BTRD.  My  oolleacue  from  West 
VlrdnlA?  

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  About  4  min- 
utes at  the  most. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
extended  11  minutes.  6  minutes  to  Mr. 
^wtrtnm  s  minutes  to  Mr.  Rockbtkl- 


W, 

When  Walter  W.  HeUer  became  President 
Kannedy'a  chief  economtr  adrlaer  to  IMl. 
the  new  Keynealan  Ideas  were  percolating 
widdy  through  Waahtogton.  It  wai  a 
moment  when  a  man  of  Tigoroua  toteUect 
oould  turn  them  toto  a  powerful  toatrument 
for  expanrthig  and  managing  the  eountrya 
praapertty.  Mr.  Hdler  aetaed  hla  opportuni- 
ty, and  the  next  four  yaara  were  a  time  of 
aztraonilnarlly  auoceaaful  economic  policy— 
Um  iff"^  aueoaasful.  for  Americans,  of  thla 
cuuutiy.  "nuiae  are  the  yeara  that.  30  yean 
taUer.  the  BTSgf  economists  cislmert  ss  the 
model  for  their  own  aupply-atde  atrategy. 

The  finni  of  Keynasian  theory  la  iU 
sbOlty  to  lift  an  eoonomy'a  growth  rate  and 
push  It  toward  fuQ  employment.  After  three 
iiiiiisslnrM  to  eight  years  under  the  Elaen- 
hower  admlntatratlcn.  there  was  plenty  of 
.11*  In  the  fM^MMwy  snd  It  took  off.  to  the 
early  IMOa.  to  a  surge  of  growth  unprece- 
dented to  peacetime.  The  danger,  of  oourae. 
was  inflitV**  Mr.  HeUer  fought  it  with  the 
wage  guklellnes  that  be  developed  under 
the  second  preaident  be  aerred.  Lyndon 
jotuMon.  That  led  to  bruising  battles  with 
the  steel  and  automobUe  toduatrlea.  but  the 
president,  with  Mr.  Heller  urging  blm  on. 
won  far  more  than  he  loat.  In  the  yean  that 
Mr  HeUer  waa  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
■ninomk:  Adrlsera.  from  l»«l  to  late  1964. 
the  cooaumer  price  Index  never  rose  as  high 
as  3  percent  a  year.  The  trouble  started 
after  he  left,  as  the  first  effecU  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  began  to  reach  prices. 

While  Mr.  Heller  was  a  vigorous  partisan, 
be  was  also  an  honest  one  who  accepted 
both  ildas  of  the  Keynesian  bargain.  He  far 
ranA  tax  cuts  when  the  economy  was  under 
capacity,  snd  there  wss  a  Ug  cut  to  early 
1M4.  But  he  also  supported  tax  tocreaaea 
when  algns  of  strato  appeared.  Kven  after 
leaving  office  he  conttoued  to  write  memos 
to  the  presidsnt.  pressing  for  tax  Incrcaaes 
to  finance  the  war.  For  reasons  thst  had 
little  to  do  with  economics.  President  John- 
son delayed  unto  too  late.  Initiating  the 
great  wave  of  inflation  that  ran  for  the  next 
two  decades. 

Mr.  Heller  was  man  of  great  warmth  and 
great  sympathy  for  liberal  DemocraU'  over- 
witb  employment  and  tbe 


The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Senator  Mxl- 
r-^nm  from  Montana  for  6  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Senator  M«KTina 
and  Senator  RocKxrKLLca  pertaining 
to  the  introduction  of  legislation  are 
printed  under  Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  TO  SENATOR 
ROCKEFELLER 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  caU  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  today,  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  birthday  of  my 
very  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
RocKXTKLLBL  He  is  a  former  Secretary 
of  State  of  West  Virginia,  former 
member  of  the  legislature  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, former  Governor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  now  a  very  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. He  is  doing  an  exemplary  Job  as 
a  member  of  those  committees  and  a 
good  job  for  the  Nation. 

I  am  happy  that  today  is  his  birth- 
day. I  will  not  say  how  old  he  Is.  He  Is 
twice  again  as  much  as  20  and  maybe  a 
little  more,  but  a  good  bit  less  than  I 


Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Will  the  ma- 
jority leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Ut.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmotis  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield,  first,  to  Mr.  MSL- 
rm,  and  then  I  will  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  would  like  to  join 
the  majority  leader  in  wishing  our  col- 
league from  West  Virginia,  the  jiuilor 
Senator.  Senator  Rockxtbludl  a  very 
meritorious  and  delightful  birthday. 
To  me.  he  does  not  look  a  day  over  49. 
If  anybody  sajrs  he  is  more  than  that, 
we  will  have  an  argument. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  my  friend.  Mr. 

MSLCHXK. 

I  yield  now  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Mr.  RocKsrxLLXR. 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President. 
I  say  to  the  majority  leader,  Mr.  Btxo. 
that  it  is  not  my  habit  to  discuss  per- 
sonal matters;  the  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  uncomfortable  dis- 
cussing personal  matters  on  the  floor 
of  the  UJB.  Senate.  But  I  am  very 
touched  not  only  by  what  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  said  but  particular- 
ly by  what  my  senior  colleague  from 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  the  majori- 
ty leader,  has  said. 

There  are  many  privileges  in  serving 
In  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  main  one  being 
in  working  for  our  p>eople  and  working 
for  our  Nation.  But  there  are  also 
other  privileges  and  they  are  personal 
and  that  has  to  do  with  friendship  and 
respect  and  the  particular  privilege  of 
working  with  men  of  great  distinction. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  any  secret  to  our 
people  back  home  in  West  Virginia 
that  the  respect  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  senior  col- 
league is  very  great.  Obviously.  I  am 
most  grateful  for  the  remarks  of  my 
colleague  and  accept  his  birthday 
wishes  with  full  spirit  and  good  heart. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend.  The  respect  is  mutual.  I  not 
only  wish  him  many,  many  more 
happy  birthdays,  but  many  many 
more  years  of  fruitful  service  to  the 
people  of  West  Virginia  and  to  the 
Nation. 
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So  I  wish  him  many  happy  returns 
of  the  day.  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  on 
behalf  of  all  my  colleagues  in  extend- 
ing these  good  wishes  to  my  colleague. 
Senator  RocncRLLBL 
The  houn  are  like  a  string  of  pearls. 

The  days  like  diamonds  rare. 
The  moments  are  the  threads  of  gold. 

That  bind  them  for  our  wear. 
So  may  the  yean  that  come  to  you. 

Such  wealth  and  good  contato 
That  every  moment,  hour,  and  day 

Be  like  a  golden  chain, 


REMOVAL  OP  INJUNCTION  OP 
SECRECY 

li£r.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  a  treaty  on  fisheries 
with  certain  Pacific  island  states 
(Treaty  Document  No.  100-5),  sent  to 
the  Senate  today  by  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

I  also  ask  that  the  treaty  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  the  first 
time:  that  it  be  referred,  with  accom- 
panying pv>ers,  to  the  Committee  on 


Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed:  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Rboou. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  follows: 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  State*: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, the  Treaty  on  Fisheries  Between 
the  Governments  of  Certain  Pacific 
Island  States  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  with  an- 
nexes and  agreed  statement,  which 
has  been  signed  by  the  United  States 
and  twelve  Pacific  Island  states.  Also 
transmitted  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senate  are  (a)  a  related  economic  as- 
sistance agreement  with  the  South  Pa- 
cific Forum  Fisheries  Agency,  (b) 
notes  exchanged  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  Papua  New  Guinea  and  Aus- 
tralia concerning  fishing  areas,  and  (c) 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  State 
with  respect  to  the  Treaty. 

For  the  last  several  years,  the 
United  States  has  been  Involved  in  a 
fisheries  dispute  with  several  Pacific 
Island  states  as  a  result  of  conflicting 
laws  regarding  jurisdiction  over  highly 
migratory  tuna.  The  Pacific  Island  na- 
tions claim  jurisdiction  over  tima 
within  their  200-nautlcal-mile  exclu- 
sive economic  zones.  The  United 
States  neither  recognizes  nor  claims 
jurisdiction  over  tuna  beyond  12  nauti- 
cal miles.  As  mandated  by  the  Magnu- 
son  Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  prohibited  imports  of  tujia 
from  several  countries  as  a  result  of 
seizures  of  UJ3.  tuna  boats  by  nations 
exercising  jurisdictional  claims.  This 
dispute  has  resulted  in  a  cycle  of  tuna 
vessel  seizures  and  conseQuential  U.S.- 
imposed  trade  embargoes  that  has  re- 
stilted  in  serious  erosion  of  our  good 
relations  with  the  countries  of  the 
region  and  has  provided  the  Soviet 
Union  with  an  opportunity  to  exploit 
these  differences  through  fisheries 
agreements. 

United  States  policy  under  the  Mag- 
nuson  Act  has  been  to  negotiate  inter- 
national agreements  to  ensure  the  ef- 
fective conservation  and  management 
of  tuna  and  to  secure  access  for  UJS. 
fishermen  to  the  stocks  wherever  they 
migrate  beyond  a  narrow  belt  of  coast- 
al waters.  The  Treaty  provides  for  the 
issuance  of  regional  licenses  for  tiuia 
fishing  in  some  ten  million  square 
miles  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  Data 
collected  on  tima  catch  may  provide  a 
basis  for  future  management  and  con- 
servation efforts.  It  thus  furthers  U.S. 
fisheries  policy  goals  while  eliminating 
the  primary  source  of  bilateral  friction 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Pa- 
cific Island  states. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  consideration  to  the  Treaty,  with 
annexes  and  agreed  statement,  and 


give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion at  an  early  date. 

ROHAU)  RXAOAIT. 

Ths  WRTn  House  June  18, 1987. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMTTTEBS 
TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Budget 
Committee  and  other  committees  may 
have  until  7  o'clock  pjn.  this  evening 
to  file  reports— conference  reports  and 
other  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PR(X:!EDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  legal  counsel  resolutions  that  have 
been  cleared  by  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader.  I  offer  both  of  these 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Dolz.  I 
send  them  to  the  desk,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  their  Immediate  consideration,  ad 
seriatim.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SENATE 
LEGAL  COUNSEL  TO  REPRE- 
SENT SENATOR  SIMON- 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  235 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  235)  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  repreaent  Senator 
Simon  to  the  case  of  Capital  Engtoeerlng  & 
Mfg.  C^.  vs.  Pledger. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Sncoir  has  received  a  subpoena  for  the 
production  of  casework  documents  re- 
lating to  allegations  about  an  Illinois 
corporation  that  contracts  with  the 
Government  for  the  manufacture  of 
components  of  military  defense  sys- 
tems. The  corporation  has  sued  sever- 
al of  its  former  employees  in  State 
court  in  Illinois,  alleging  that  they 
converted  fimds  and  made  false  allega- 
tions about  it  to  Government  authori- 
ties. 

The  plaintiff  corporation  is  now 
seeking  records  of  Senator  Simoh's  re- 
lating to  communications  to  him  by 
his  constituents.  The  Senate  has  acted 
previously  to  assist  Senators  In  pro- 
tecting the  important  principle  of 
Tnaipt4i«"«"g  confidentiality  of  constit- 
uent communications.  Preserving  a 
free  flow  of  communications  between 
Senators  and  their  constituents  about 
allegations  of  wrong-doing  by  govern- 
ment contractors  is  especially  impor- 
tant. 

This  resolution  would  authorize  the 
Senate  legal  coiuisel  to  represent  Sen- 
ator SmoN  in  asserting  in  the  Illinois 
court  the  privileges  which  all  Senators 
have  imder  the  speech  or  debate 
clause  of  the  Constitution. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  Its  preamble, 
reads  as  f  oUows: 

&IUB.335 

Whereaa,  to  the  caae  of  Capital  «ns<"Mi 
tog  dk  Mfg.  c;o.  V.  Pledger,  Case  No.  86  L 
10393,  pending  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook 
County,  minola.  the  platoOff  baa  obtained  a 
subpoena  for  the  production  of  docimienta 
by  Senator  Paul  Simon; 

Whereaa.  purauant  to  aeetiona  703(a)  and 
704(aK2)  of  the  Ethics  to  Ooveinment  Act 
of  1978.  2  U.8.C.  ||388b(a)  and 
288c(aK3K1982).  the  Senate  may  direct  Ita 
oounael  to  repreaent  Memben  of  the  Senate 
with  reepect  to  subpoenas  iaaued  to  them  to 
their  official  capadtr. 

Whereas,  by  the  privilegea  of  the  Soiate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  w  to  the  poaatarion  of  the 
Senate  can.  by  the  Judicial  prooeaa.  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  poaaeaaion  but  by  per- 
mlaalon  of  the  Senate;  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Reaolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counael 
is  directed  to  repreaent  Senator  Simon  to 
the  case  of  Coital  Engtoeerlng  ft  Mfg.  Co. 
V.  Pledger. 


AUTHORIZA'nON  FOR  SENATE 
EMPLOYEES  TO  TESTIFY— 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  236 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  wiU  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  236)  authorizing 
Senate  employees  to  Teatlfy  at  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Hearing  to  the  Matter 
of  Anthony  J.  Brooks. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  late 
March  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
Computer  Center  was  dismissed  from 
his  job  for  cause.  On  Jxme  19,  1987. 
the  District  of  Columbia  Department 
of  Employment  Services  is  scheduled 
to  hear  an  appeal  on  whether  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  employee's  dismis- 
sal Impose  any  disqualification  on  his 
eligibility  for  unemployment  benefits. 

Since  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Senate 
to  make  available  witnesses  who  can 
testify  as  to  the  grounds  for  the  dis- 
charge, this  resolution  would  author- 
ize the  Sergeant  at  Arms'  Director  of 
Human  Resources  as  well  as  the 
former  employee's  supervisor  to 
appear  and  provide  any  necessary  sup- 
porting docimients. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Rb.  236 

Whereas,  to  the  claim  of  former  Senate 
employee  Anthony  J.  Brooks.  Appeal  No. 
87,17S7-UCFE,  pending  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Employment  Serv- 
ices, repreaentatives  of  tbe  Senate  have 
been  asked  to  appear  at  a  hearing  to  present 


0>?lkT  ▲  "1"U 
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evtdenoe  and  Urtlmony  coowming  the 
nature  of  Um  dainanfi  wBpmntkm  from 
amployiBont;  ^ 

Hyimim  Unite  Cbu  Tikajramft.  Dlreetar 

of  Bnmaa  nil m  for  Um  8«rf«ant  at 

AiiM.  and  Donald  W.  Opaar.  Dlreetar  of  tbe 
Uoeal  NoCwark  PaeOlty  for  tbe  Computer 
Cantor,  have  information  which  maj  be  rel- 
evant to  that  prooaedinc:        ,  ^    ^      .      , 

Wbereoa  by  tbe  prtrflecea  of  tbe  Senate  of 
tbe  UnMad  StatM  and  Rule  ZI  of  Um  Stand- 
tiw  Rttlaa  of  the  Senate,  no  erktonee  under 
tbe  eoatrol  or  In  the  tiamiminn  of  the 
I  can.  by  the  aibiiliilaliallw  or  Judicial 
be  taken  from  aueh  oontrol  or  poa- 
iii.it  by  iiiiiinlmlnn  of  tbe  Senate: 

Wharaaa.  whan  tt  appean  that  tbe  teaU- 
mony  of  and  production  of  documenU  by 
Senate  emptoyem  ta  their  offMal  caparttlea 
M^  be  needful  in  any  forum  for  the  promo- 
tlon  of  Jiwtlee  or  equity,  the  Senate  wUl  act 
to  ptomote  the  reaolutkm  of  clalma  In  a 
T«MMMir  oonriatent  with  tbe  prtrilegea  and 
risbta  of  the  Senate:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Hff^ff^fj  TbMt  Unda  Chu  Takajrama, 
Ooimld  W.  Spear,  and  any  other  Senate  em- 
plojnm  who  may  be  requeoted  are  author- 
taed  to  toatlfy  and  prodnee  documenta  rele- 
vant to  the  Unemployment  Compenaatlon 
Claim  of  Anthony  J.  Brooka.  ezeept  oon- 
otr"***!  matten  which  are  privileged. 
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HJ.  RES.  178.  "NATIONAL  CAT- 
FISH DAY."  PLACED  ON  CALEN- 
DAR 

ICr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
quest has  been  cleiired  with  the  Re- 
publican leader. 

May  I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  any 
time  I  do  somethlnc  on  the  floor  by 
way  of  getting  unanimous  consent  and 
the  Republican  leader  Is  not  present 
and  I  represent  the  request  as  having 
been  cleared  by  him.  if  I  prove  to  be  in 
error.  I  will  see  that  that  matter  Is  vi- 
tiated. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  Judiciary  Committee  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  HJ.  Res.  178.  a  joint  resolution  to 
4frfj»i>t*  June  25.  1987  as  National 
Catfish  Day.  and  that  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR.. 
FEDERAL  BUILDINO 

The  bill  (HJl.  2343)  to  designate  the 
FMeral  Building  located  at  10  Cause- 
way Street.  Boston.  MA.  as  the 
"Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr..  Federal  BuUd- 
Ing":  was  considered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Thwnas  P. 
O'Neill.  Jr.  has  had  a  distinguished 
public  career.  For  over  50  years  he 
served  as  a  legidator.  First.  In  the 
MaMachusetts  House:  then  succeeding 
John  F.  Kennedy  in  the  House:  he 
become  majority  whip,  majority  leader 
and  for  10  consecuUve  years  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  RepreaenUtlves. 
Throughout  his  career  he  has  devoted 
his  talents  to  see  that  legislation  has 
pused  which  would  help  all  Ameri- 
cans. He  has  been  a  humanitarian,  a 
family  man.  a  friend  to  all.  He  is 
indeed  a  man  for  aU  seasons. 

Speaker  O'Neill,  throughout  his 
entire  career  has  been  a  true  symbol 
of  what  Is  best  in  America's  political 
life.  His  record  will  stand  as  a  guide- 
line for  others  to  follow. 

We  honor  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.  by 
naming  this  building  for  him.  We 
honor  ourselves  aiul  all  Americans. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  biU  was  passed. 

I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


the  Senate  by  Ms.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
extended  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
saces  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
and  a  treaty,  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  and  treaty  re- 
ceived today  are  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Republcan  leader  has 
cleared  the  following  calendar  items 
and  has  indicated  his  approval  of  my 
proceeding  to  dispose  of  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider Calendar  Order  Nos.  161  and  170. 
ad  seriatim.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


IfESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

nmouxD  jonrr  aaaoLimoi)  biowkd 
At  12:54  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  Joint  res- 
olution: 

H.J.  Res.  IM.  Joint  resolution  to  dealsnat« 
June  19.  1M7.  as  "American  Ooepel  Arts 
Day". 

The  enrolled  Joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  temt>ore  [Mr.  Stbdhis]. 


TECHNICAL     CORRECTIONS     TO 
HJl.  2— SURFACE  TRANSPORTA- 

•noN 

The  bill  (S.  1383)  to  make  certain 
technical  corrections  to  H.R.  2.  the 
"Surface  Transportation  and  Uniform 
ReloeaUon  Assistance  Act  of  1987." 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed:  as  follows: 

S.  1383 
Be  it  enacted  bn  the  SenaU  and  Houie  (if 
Reprttentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congn—  auernbed.  That  section 
UWbKSa)  of  the  Surface  TransporUtion 
and  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act  of 
1»87  Is  amended  by  striking  "tl.800.000" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "ISOCOOO"  and 
section  14»(bK83)  of  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation and  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
Act  of  1967  Is  amended  by  striking 
"$500,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,800,000". 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 


MEASX7RE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was 
discharged  from  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  funding  Joint  resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.J.  Res.  178.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  35.  1987.  as  "National  Catfish  Day." 


ETXECXrnVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-14S9.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  decision 
made  to  convert  the  protective  coating  func- 
tion at  Keesler  APB.  MS.  to  performance 
under  contract:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC- 1440.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Services  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  24  refunds  of  excess 
oil  and  gas  royalty  payments  to  certain  cor- 
porations: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-1441.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  modifi- 
cation of  certain  reclamation  contracts:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC- 1442.  A  commimication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  abolish  the  Econom- 
ic Development  Administration  and  to 
repeal  the  PubUc  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1985:  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 


BC-144S.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  increase  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  take 
neoeaaary  actions  to  collect  on  loans  ex- 
tended under  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1966  and  section 
354  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974:  to  the  C(Mn- 
mlttee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-1444.  A  commimication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  fiscal 
year  1985:  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC- 1445.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  D.C.  CouncU  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  D.C.  ACT  7-36;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-1448.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  for  the  D.C.  CouncU  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  D.C.  ACT  7- 
29;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1447.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  for  the  D.C.  Council  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  D.C.  ACT  7- 
28;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1448.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  for  the  D.C.  CouncU  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  D.C.  ACT  7- 
30:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC- 1449.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  for  the  D.C.  Council  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  D.C.  ACT  7- 
33;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC- 1450.  A  commimication  from  the 
Chairman  for  the  D.C.  CouncU  transmit- 
ting, pursiuuit  to  law,  a  copy  of  D.C.  ACT  7- 
34:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1451.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  for  the  D.C.  CouncU  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  D.C.  ACT  7- 
37;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1452.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  for  the  D.C.  CouncU  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  D.C.  ACT  7- 
25:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-1453.  A  communication  from  the 
Ciiairman  of  the  D.C.  CouncU  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  D.C.  ACT  7-24;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Affairs. 

EC-1454.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  D.C.  CouncU  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  D.C.  ACT  7-33;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Affairs. 

BC-1455.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  D.C  CouncU  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  D.C.  ACT  7-31;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Affairs. 

EC-1456.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  D.C.  CouncU  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  D.C.  ACT  7-27;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Affairs. 

EC-14S7.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Navajo  &  Hop!  Indian  Re- 
location Commission  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  reauthorize  housing 
relocation  funds  under  the  act:  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-1458;  A  communication  fnmt  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  of  the  VJ&.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  tlis  Department's 
1986  Freedom  of  InlonaatlaB  report:  to  the 
Ooounittee  on  the , 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-209.  A  concurrent  resolution  ad(q>t- 
ed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas 
relative  to  regulation  of  wastes  created  by 
oU  and  gas  exploration:  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  PubUc  Works. 

"Housi  CoNCxntRXNT  Rksolutioh  No.  96 

"Whereas  the  United  States  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  wiU  over  the  next 
year  report  and  make  recommendations  to 
congress  on  whether  the  exclusion  of  wastes 
generated  in  exploring  for  and  producing  oU 
and  natural  gas  in  tbe  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Recovery  Act  of  1976  should  be  re- 
tained and.  if  not,  how  those  wastes  should 
be  regiUated  by  the  federal  government:  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Texas  has  in  place 
a  program  for  regulating  the  disposal  of 
wastes  generated  In  exploring  for  and  pro- 
ducing oU  and  gas  within  the  state  that  ade- 
quately protects  Texas'  citizens  and  natural 
environment:  and 

"Whereas  there  has  been  no  demonstra- 
tion that  wastes  generated  in  exploring  for 
and  producing  oU  and  natural  gas  pose  a 
risk  to  the  public  that  warrants  federal  reg- 
ulation; and 

"Whereas  the  economic  prosperity  of  the 
State  of  Texas  Is  directly  dependent  upon 
the  level  of  activity  in  Texas'  oU  and  gas  in- 
dustry; and 

"Whereas  the  recent  decline  in  petroleum 
prices  has  resulted  In  a  sutxtantially  re- 
duced level  of  activity  in  the  Texas  oil  and 
gas  industry  and  in  other  industries  supply- 
ing goods  and  services  to  that  industry;  and 

"Whereas  the  Texas  Legislature  believes 
federal  regulation  of  such  wastes  would  un- 
reasonably increase  the  cost  of  oU  and  gas 
operations  in  Texas,  thus  adversely  affect- 
ing the  level  of  economic  activity  in  the 
state,  without  any  commensurate  better- 
ment of  the  citizens  and  natural  environ- 
ment of  Texas;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  70th  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Texas  hereby  express  opposi- 
tion to  any  attempt  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  preempt  state  regulation  in  Texas 
of  wastes  generated  by  oU  and  gas  explora- 
tion and  production  activities  by  eliminating 
or  modifying  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  of  1976  exclusion  or  oth- 
erwise imposing  additional  federal  require- 
ments on  the  disposition  of  such  wastes; 
and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Texas  Legislature 
hereby  urge  the  United  States  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  to  recommend  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  regula- 
tion of  those  wastes  be  left  to  the  various 
states:  and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Texas  secretary  of 
state  forward  official  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
the  speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  the  president  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Texas  delegation  to  the  100th  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  request  that 
this  resolution  be  offlciaUy  entered  in  the 
Congressional  Record  as  a  memorial  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America." 

POM-21t.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  AsiMatatc  of  the  SUte  of  Nevada;  to 
ttasOoasalltas  on  Finance: 


"SDTATS  JomT  RSBOLUTtOIl  No.  18 


"Whereas,  an  enterprise  zone  is  a  targeted 
area  within  which  federal,  state  and  local 
governments  foster  new  business  acUvfttes 
by  providins  flnsnrial  incentives  to  start  up 
a  business  in  a  particular  locale;  and 

"Whereas,  enterprise  aones  began  as  in- 
duoements  for  buaineaauien  to  establish 
business  enterprises  in  targeted  "pockets  of 
poverty"  throughout  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  the  ctmcept  of  enteriviae  aones 
and  the  use  of  tax  credits  and  alternative 
funding  sources  were  never  implemented; 
and 

"Whereas,  programs  of  economic  develop- 
ment and  diversification  are  neoesiary  for 
the  financial  survival  of  Nevada;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  AuenMp  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  iointlv.  That  the 
Nevada  Legislature  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  establishment  of  ento^rise 
zones;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  prepared  and  transmitted  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  each  member  of  the  Nevada 
Congressional  Delegation;  and  l>e  It  further 

"Res<aved,  That  this  resolution  becomes 
effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 

POM-211.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"SSHATK  Jonrr  Rssolution  No.  20 

"Whereas  the  states  have  been  seriously 
handicapped  in  their  ability  to  coUect  sales 
and  use  taxes  due  on  interstate  sales  be- 
cause of  the  1976  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  National  BtUas  Hess  v. 
Department  of  Revenue  of  the  State  of  lUi- 
nois,  386  U.S.  753  (1976);  and 

"Whereas  the  decision  in  National  BOlas 
Hess  denies  states  the  authority  to  require 
the  coUectlon  of  sales  and  use  taxes  by  out- 
of-state  companies  which  conduct  busineaB 
by  maU  order  and  have  no  physical  presence 
in  the  taxing  state  but  which  may  advertise 
extensively  there  through  the  maU  or 
common  carriers;  and 

"Whereas  this  decision  has  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
revenue  to  the  states  from  sales  and  use 
taxes  which  has  placed  local  businesses  and 
retaUers  from  out  of  state  having  a  physical 
presence  in  taxing  states  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage:  and 

"Whereas  losses  of  state  revenue  and  the 
competitive  disadvantage  of  local  busineaaes 
have  been  intensified  in  recent  years  be- 
cause of  the  growth  in  untaxed  sales  by 
maU-order  or  similar  sales  from  out  of  state; 
and 

"Whereas  today,  projections  indicate  that 
the  rapidly  accelerating  growth  in  sales  by 
maU  order  and  telephone  and  those  generat- 
ed by  computer  could  become  a  major  share 
of  all  sales  by  the  next  decade,  rmdering 
state  sales  and  use  taxes  ineffective;  and 

"Whereas  HJl.  1891  would  authorize  the 
states  to  require  the  coUection  of  sales  and 
use  taxes  by  seUers  in  interstate  commerce 
who  soUcit  busineas  in  a  taxing  state 
through  the  use  of  catalogs,  advertising  ma- 
terials, radio,  television,  other  electronic 
media,  telecommunications  and  the  preas: 
now,  ttieref  ore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State   of  Nevada.    Jointly,   That   the 
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,  Ln«W«mr»  uriM  OoncrMi  to 

,  iMl:  and  te  It  futlMr 
"llMnfuC  Thai  a  eopy  of  ttals  rMolutloa 
to  pnpH«d  aod  tniMDittsd  by  Um  SMsr*- 
tary  of  UM8«wt*  to  tbo  Vtaa  PiHldait  of 
tiM  UBitad  8tM«  M  prMldint  offlMT  of  t)M 
,  tto  Opaokar  of  tlM  HoiiM  of  Rapn- 

of  tho  Norafda 

_       ;  and  to  it  furthar 
That  thto  raaoiattoB  toeoaaaa 
» and  approraL" 

f-112.  A  iMOhitlon  adoptod  by  tba 
City  COiinoa  of  lAudvdala  Lakaa.  Ftorfc^ 
iCTgiwf  Um  paaMf*  of  lasWatkn  to  oorreet 
tba  "Noteta"  atfeet  in  tha  Social  Socuilty 
Aot:  to  tiM  Ooagnlttaa  on  Ftnanoa. 

POM-tlS.  A  raaohitloa  adopted  by  the 
Boom  of  Rapnaantattrea  of  tbe  State  of 
HawaU:  to  the  OoBBmlttea  on  VtoralcD  RaU- 


"Houaa  RMOLnnoii  No.  353 

-Wberaaa  rranee'a  taatlnc  of  nuclear 
■iwiinna  to  rTntlai  to  ita  national  defenae 
pnllriM.  ivtedfloally  nuclear  deterrence  aa 
tbe  chief  maaoa  of  malntalnliit  lU  tant- 
elcnty-.and 

■'Wheraaa  Franee'a  preaent  taatlnc  of  nu- 
daar  aaapniM  li  oppoaad  by  a  majority  of 
the  twtloiM  In  the  South  Padflc  •■  evi- 
denced by  numeroua  protaata  to  tbe  Prench 
lovemmant  and  the  participation  of  many 
of  theae  nme  natlona  In  alcnlDf  tbe  Treaty 
of  Raratonga,  dedarlnc  the  South  Pacific  a 
nudear  free  aone;  and 

"Whateaa  the  United  Statea.  beinc  a  free 
world  any  of  France:  and  yet  at  the  same 
*Hn»  wantinc  to  maintain  good  relaUona 
with  the  natlona  of  the  South  Pacific  to 
counter  the  Increaatng  Soviet  inltlaUvea.  to 
^mtn  tiwy«iloiM  fTom  thoae  natlona.  which 
can  to  harmful  to  the  United  Statea  defenae 
atrateiy  In  the  Pacific:  and 

-Whereaa  the  United  Statea  already  of  f era 
the  uae  of  ita  nuclear  teatlnc  fadlltlea  to 
Oreat  Britain:  and 

"Whereaa  the  State  of  Hawaii  is  the  state 
In  the  United  Statea  which  haa  the  moat 
concern  for  the  people  of  the  area  becauae 
of  lU  geoflraphlcal.  ethnic,  and  cultural 
proximity  with  theae  peoplea:  now.  there- 
fore. 

"Be  U  motved  by  Me  House  a/  Revment- 
atlxm  q/  the  /btirtaeiUk  UvMatun  of  the 
SUte  of  Hawati,  Refuiar  Seuion  of  IMl, 
That  the  State  of  Hawaii  take  the  Initiative 
In  laapectfully  requeatlnc  the  Prealdent  of 
the  United  Statea  and  the  United  SUtes 
Concreaa.  to  iaaue  an  invitation  to  the  gov- 
emment  of  Prance  to  uae  United  States  nu- 
dear  teating  facilities  Instead  of  Ita  preaent 
altea  In  the  South  Pacific:  and 

"Be  U  fwther  molveit.  That  certified 
ooplca  of  thla  Houae  Reaolutlon  to  transmit- 
tad  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Prealdent  of  the  United  Statea  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  Statea  House  of 
RepreaentaUvea.  to  each  member  of  the 
United  Statea  CoDgreas  and  the  United  Na- 


REPORTS  OF  COBOHTTEES 
The  f  oUowtnc  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

.  By  lir.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Coomiittee 
on  Boeny  and  Natural  Raaourcea.  without 
amendment: 

HJL  eaS:  A  bOl  to  provide  for  tbe  convey- 
ance of  certain  public  lands  in  Cherokee. 
DeKalb  and  Btowah  Countiea.  Alabama, 
and  for  other  puritaaea  (Rept.  No.  100-74). 


nrmoDncnoN  of  bills  and 

JOIMT  RSSOLUnONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  reaolu- 
tlons  were  Introdtioed.  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  BCNTBEN: 
&  13M.  A  bOl  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  a  contract  for 
the  lease  of  project  landi  acquired  for  the 
Pahnetto  Bend  Project,  Texas:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  biergy  and  Natural  Reaouroea. 

By  Ui.  KKNNXDT  (for  himself  and 
Ifr.  WncKBa): 
S.  isae.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  19M  to  assure  aoceaa  to  health 
Insurance  for  self-employed  taMUvktuala:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BKNTSEN: 
a  1387.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christy 
Carl  Halllen  of  Arlington.  Texas:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judtdaiy. 
By  Mr.  MEIiCHKR: 
8.  IMS.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 3ft.  1930.  to  reform  Federal  onshore  oil 
and  gas  leadnc  prooedtirea:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Reeources. 

By  Mr.  MTTCHKLL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.CBAva): 
S.  1380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Fish 
and  WUdllfe  Foundation  Establishment  Act 
with  respect  to  management,  requisition, 
and  dlspoaitlon  of  real  property,  reauthor- 
iaation.  and  participation  of  foreign  govern- 
ments: to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By   Mr.   BAUCU8   (for   himself.   Mr. 
ICncHKix,    Mr.    RocKxrxLLXB.    Mr. 
Daacais,    Mr.    Btmoicx.    and    Mr. 
Haixiii): 
8.  1390.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Social  Securi- 
ty  Act   to  make   viable   the   provision   of 
health  care  in  rural  areas  under  titles  XVIII 
and  TTTT  of  that  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
pooea;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  EXON: 
8.    1301.    A    blU    to   amend    the    Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of   IMS:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HjkMMXH.  Mr.  KaaxT,  and  Ms.  Mixttl- 
BKi): 
S.  1303.  A  bOl  to  readnd  certain  United 
Statea  economic  benefits  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  unless  steps  are  taken  to  promote  de- 
mocracy and  respect  human  rights;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By    Ut.    HEINZ    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Chilis,  Mr.  Orasslkt.  Mr.  OLsmi, 
Hi.  MoTwiHAii,  Mr.  Dolx,  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.   BoasiCK.   Mr.   DiCoiicnn,   B«r. 
Ooax.  Mrs.  KASsasAOM.  Mr.  Lkvin. 
Mr.    LuoAX.    Mr.     BdATSUiiAaA.    t£r. 
MrrcHKU,  Mr.  Siifoii.  Mr.  SmnHS, 
Mr.  SnvBia.  Mr.  Cocmuii.  and  Mr. 
Wallop): 
8.  1303.  A  biU  to  amend  Utle  30.  United 
8Utes  Code,  to  designate  as  nonmailable 
nuttter  any  private  solicitation  which  is  of- 
fered in  terms  expressing  or  implying  that 
the  offeror  of  the  soUdUtion  la.  or  U  affili- 
ated with,  certain  Federal  agencies,  unless 
such     solicitation     contains     conspicuous 
notice  that  the  Government  is  not  making 
such  solldUtlon.  and  for  other  purpoaea:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  8TENNI8  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cochbam.  Mr.   BaMTSBi.  Mr.  Bisn. 
Mr.  BoaxM.  Mr.  Bbxaux.  Mr.  Bunr- 
aas.  Mr.  BuaoiCK.  Mr.  CmLaa.  Mr. 
CaAKSToa.  Mr.  DAacHLS.  Mr.  DeCoii- 
cnn.  Mr.  Dota,  Mr.  Doimnci.  Mr. 


Mr.      BvAin.      Mr. 

FowLBB.  Mr.  Oaui,  Mr.  Oobb.  Mr. 

OaaBAM.  Mr.  Hatcb.  Mr.  Hvini.  Mr. 

ytMM    lir.   HBJta.  Mr.   Botxaraa, 

Mr.    HoMPwuT.    Mr.    laoura.    Mr. 

JoHiiaroii.  Mr.  Kaama,  tin.  Kasss- 

BAOM.  Mr.  KasTBB.  Mr.  Kaar,  Mr. 

XiAOTBnaM.  Mr.  Lavni,  Mr.  UAom- 

tuoA.  Mr.   MoCAn.   Mr.   MoClobb. 

Mr.    MncHfla.    Mr.    Nicelss.    Mr. 

Nomi.   Mr.   Fbx.  Mr.   Pktob.   Mr. 

ROBLB.   Mr.   BAavoBB,   Mr.   SAaaaa. 

Mr.  Sbblbt.  Mr.  Suoii.  Mr.  On- 

TBm,   Mr.  Tkubmohb.   Mr.  Tbiblb. 

and  Mr.  Wabwbi): 
SJ.  Rea.  IM.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  dealgnate 
June  2S.  1M7.  aa  "National  Catfish  Day":  to 
tbe  Coounlttee  on  the  Judldary. 

By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 

KABma,  and  Mr.  Wixni): 
SJ.  Rea.  1«S.  Joint  reaolutlon  exprearing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  and  the  Houae  of 
RepreaentaUvea  that  the  Prealdent  la  au- 
thorised and  requested  to  iasue  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  June  37.  1087.  as  "National 
Sokol  Day  In  the  United  States":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoLB): 
8.  Rea.  235.  Reaolutlon  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  Senator 
SmoB  in  the  case  of  C^apltal  Engineering  A 
Mfg.  Co.  versus  Pledger,  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himaelf  and  Mr. 
DoLB): 
8.  Rea.  238.  Reaolutlon  authorising  Senate 
employeea  to  teatify  in  an  unemployment 
compensation  hearing,  in  the  matter  of  An- 
thony J.  Brooks;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILUS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  1386.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  a 
contract  for  the  lease  of  project  lands 
acquired  for  the  Palmetto  Bend 
project.  Texas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

LXABB  OP  CBBTAm  LAMSa  POB  PALMBTTO  BBBD 
PBOJBCT,  TBZAX 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  an 
innovative  solution  to  a  severe  prob- 
lem facing  the  citizens  of  Jackson 
County.  TX.  Jackson  county  is  the  lo- 
cation of  the  Lavaca-Navidad  River 
Authority. 

The  LNRA  administers  Palmetto 
Bend  Dam  and  Lake  Texana.  Their 
income  comes  largely  from  recreation 
user  fees  and  from  local  property 
taxes.  However,  the  user  fees  have  not 
covered  the  costs  of  operating  the  rec- 
reaUonal  faciliUes.  At  the  same  time, 
assessed  local  property  values  have 
dropped  by  $31  million  last  year  and 
are  forecast  to  drop  a  staggering  $212 
million,  or  22  percent,  this  year.  Since 
the  recreaUonal  facilities  have  been 


operating  at  a  loss  and  property  values 
have  dropped,  the  burden  of  opa«ting 
this  project  and  making  debt  pay- 
ments has  become  financially  back- 
breaking. 

The  Lavaca-Navidad  River  Authority 
has  come  up  with  an  innovative  solu- 
tion that  may  both  make  the  project 
financially  sound  and  speed  up  the  re- 
payment of  the  Federal  funds  owed  on 
this  project  Under  this  proposal,  the 
LNRA  wlU  be  allowed  to  develop, 
through  subleasing  or  licensing,  up  to 
1.000  of  the  more  than  7.000  acres  of 
project  lands  around  Lake  Texana. 
Under  strict  environmental  controls, 
these  leased  lands  could  be  used  for 
the  (instruction  of  <»ndomlnlums. 
houses,  boat  docks,  and  other  public 
and  private  uses.  One  half  of  the  net 
proceeds  generated  by  this  project  will 
be  applied  toward  the  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  of  the  recreational 
faculties  and  the  remaining  50  percent 
recreational  and  wildlife  costs. 

This  legislation  will  enable  the 
people  of  Jackson  Coimty  to  use  an  in- 
novative blend  of  public  and  private 
sector  means  to  overcome  the  finan- 
cial problems  now  facing  the  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
this    legislation    be    printed    in    the 

RXCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

8.1385 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ani  Houae  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aaaenMed,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorised  to 
enter  into  a  contract  allowing  the  lAvaeo- 
Navldad  River  Authority  to  sub-leaae  or  li- 
cense, under  pilot  project  development  to  be 
completed  within  seven  (7)  years,  certain 
project  lands  acquired  as  part  of  the  Pal- 
metto Bend  Federal  Reclamation  Project. 
Texas  (Public  Law  00-682.  82  Stat.  900)  and 
now  managed  by  the  Lavaca-Navidad  River 
Authority,  for  the  purpose  of  private  or 
public  development  with  the  proceeds  uti- 
lised to  pay  the  non-Federal  c»8t  of  public 
recreation  facilities  authorized  In  accord- 
ance with  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Project  RecreaUon  Act  (70  SUt.  213).  and 
the  non-Federal  reimbursable  portion  of  the 
total  project  costs  Incurred  by  the  Lavaca- 
Navidad  River  Authority,  and  toward  pay- 
ment of  the  recreation  and  project  oper- 
ation, maintenance  and  replacement  coat. 

Sac.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
th(Hized  to  enter  Into  a  contract  with  the 
lAvaca-Navldad  River  Authority  allowing 
the  lAvaca-Navidad  River  Authority  to  sub- 
leaae  or  license  up  to  1,000  acres  of  the  more 
than  7.000  acrea  of  project  lands  purchaaed 
around  Lake  Texana  and  now  managed  by 
the  Lavaca-Navidad  River  Authority  for  the 
United  Statea.  The  Lavaca-Navidad  River 
Authority  may  sub-lease  or  license  such 
property  for  development  of  oondominiimoa. 
sinsle  bouaea.  boat  docks,  or  other  private 
or  public  facilities  or  uses.  Fifty  percent 
(50%)  of  all  net  proceeds  from  the  leaae  or 
lloenae  of  this  property  are  to  be  applied 
toward  project  costs  In  the  following  order 
Flrat.  to  to  applied  toward  payment  of  the 
non-Federal  portion  of  recreation  and  flab 
and  wildlife  costs;  and  second,  any  remain- 


ing prooeeda  ahaU  to  applied  toward  rt^v- 
ment  of  the  non-Federal  reimbursable  por- 
tion of  project  coats  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  remaining  fifty  percent  (50%)  of  the 
net  proceeds  are  to  to  utilized  by  the 
Lavaca-Navidad  River  Authority  toward 
payment  of  tbe  non-Federal  portion  of 
recreation  and  project  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  replacement  cost. 

Sbc  3.  Contract  may  to  entered  into  with- 
out regard  to  provisicmB  of  Section  3.(bX3) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation 
Act  [Public  Law  80-72.  July  9.  1965.  79  Stat. 
214: 16  UJS.C.  4601-14(bX2)]. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  WncKiB): 
S  1386.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1986  to  assure  access 
to  health  Insurance  for  self-employed 
individuids:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

AOCXSS  TO  BSALTH  OnUKAIICI  POK  8KLP- 
BMPLOTXD  UIOIVIDUALS 

•  liCr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  introdutx  legislation  to  provide 
fair  tax  treatment  for  self-employed 
businessmen. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  allows  self-employed  business- 
men to  Tecel\e  the  same  tax  subsidy 
for  purchase  of  health  insiutuice  that 
they  would  if  they  were  the  hired 
managers  of  large  corporations.  Under 
current  law,  any  employee  who  re- 
ceives employment-based  health  insur- 
ance benefits  may  exclude  from  tax- 
able income  the  the  portion  of  the  in- 
surance premium  paid  by  the  employ- 
er. In  effect,  health  instirance  benefits 
are  tax-free  compensation;  and  this 
tax  subsidy  has  been  a  major  factor  in 
encouraging  the  growth  of  the  ctirrent 
private,  employment-based  health  in- 
stuiuice  system  that  has  served  most 
Americans  so  welL 

By  contrast,  the  current  tax  system 
unfairly  disadvantages  both  individ- 
uals who  are  self-employed  and  woi^ 
alone  and  self-employed  owner-opera- 
tors of  unincorporated  small  business- 
es. Until  recent  changes  in  the  tax  law, 
these  self-employed  businessmen  had 
to  buy  their  own  health  insiuiuice  out 
of  after-tax  dollars;  they  received  no 
tax  subsidy  at  all.  This  situation  was 
particularly  ironic  for  the  owner-oper- 
ator of  a  business  who  provided  health 
insurance  for  his  workers.  Some  one  in 
this  situation  might  provide  a  health 
insurance  plan  for  his  business  and 
pay  100  percent  of  the  premium  for 
his  workers  and  himself;  although  the 
workers  would  not  be  taxed  for  the 
value  of  the  health  insiu-ance,  the 
owner  of  the  business  would  not  re- 
ceive II  of  tax  benefit  for  his  partici- 
pation in  the  plan. 

The  recent  Tax  Reform  Act  modi- 
fied this  rule,  but  it  did  not  go  far 
enough.  The  new  tax  law  allows  self- 
onployed  businessmen  to  exclude  25 
percent  of  their  premium  costs  from 
taxable  income,  but  this  is  far  less 
than  the  benefit  that  the  average 
worker  receives.  In  addition,  the  typi- 


cal small  busineas  proi»ietor  will  tyirf- 
cally  pay  a  substantially  higher  premi- 
um than  would  be  paid  by  a  larger 
business  purchasing  the  same  cover- 
age. 

The  legislation  I  am  introdudng 
today  will  modify  theae  unfair  rules.  It 
allows  the  self-employed  businessman 
with  no  employees  to  deduct  all  of  this 
premium  cost  from  income.  A  busi- 
nessman who  provides  health  instir- 
ance  to  his  employees  would  be  al- 
lowed to  exclude  from  income  what 
ever  share  of  the  premium  he  pays  <xi 
behalf  of  his  workers. 

This  legislation  is  a  companion  biU 
to  S.  1265,  the  Minimum  Health  Bene- 
fits for  All  American  Workers  A.!, 
which  I  introduced  on  May  21.  That 
legislation  requires  all  American  woi^- 
ers  and  their  families  be  provided  with 
a  basic  package  of  health  insurance 
coverage.  The  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  guarantees  equitable  tax 
treatment  for  the  self-en^loyed  busi- 
nessmen who  have  too  long  been 
denied  fair  treatment  in  the  purchase 
of  health  insurance  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  this  legis- 
lation be  given  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration.* 

•  Mr.  WEICKEK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  legislation  intro- 
duced today  by  Senator  KxinfXDT  to 
assure  fair  tax  treatment  for  self-em- 
ployed business  men  and  women.  This 
legislation  complements  S.  1265,  which 
seeks  to  provide  a  minimum  package 
of  basic  health  benefits  for  all  Ameri- 
can workers  and  their  dependents. 

The  legislation  introduced  today 
would  allow  self-employed  business 
men  and  women  to  take  the  same  tax 
deductions  they  would  receive  as  hired 
employees  of  large  corporations.  Cur- 
rent law  stipulates  that  any  employee 
who  receives  employment-based 
health  insurance  coverage  may  ex- 
clude from  taxable  income  portion  of 
the  insurance  premium  paid  by  the 
employer.  The  new  tax  law  takes  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  by  allowing 
self-employed  entrepreneurs  to  ex- 
clude from  taxable  income  the  portion 
of  the  insurance  premium  paid  by  the 
lieve  we  <»n  and  should  go  even  fur- 
ther in  maldng  our  tax  system  fair  and 
equitable  to  the  self-employed  individ- 
uals of  this  Nation.  The  legislation 
Senator  Kdiuxdt  and  I  have  intro- 
duced today  would  mcxiif  y  the  current 
tax  system  by  allowing  self-employed 
entrepreneurs  to  deduct  from  in<x>me 
whatever  share  of  the  premium— be  it 
80  or  100  perooit^they  actually  pay 
on  behalf  of  their  employees. 

Together,  S.  1265  and  this  new  legis- 
lation respond  to  a  national  shame- 
that  37  million  Americans  lack  health 
insurance,  even  though  two-thirds  of 
them  are  employed.  The  consequences 
of  this  deficiency  are  enormous.  Pre- 
ventive health  care  is  sacrificed,  hy- 
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■OM  untTMtcd.  prenaUl 
^_^_.  _  and  what  can  and  ahoukl 
ba  avoMabla.  Uke  heart  attaeka  and 
itrokaa,  r«naln  commnnplafm.  Not 
only  la  thia  ooat  tneffecUve.  but  It  is 


I  haw  vent  knc  houn  oonalderlnc 
hov  beat  to  proiida  baatc  health  bene- 
fits to  aa  many  of  theoe  S7  million  un- 
tiMured  Amorlcani  aa  poadble.  There 
ia.  of  courae.  no  eaay  aolutlon.  But  a 
dear  atartlnc  potnt-and  the  very  pur- 
poae  of  theae  two  bOla— ti  to  link  the 
«orkplaoe  with  health  coverage.  Be- 
eaiMe  48  percent  of  uninsured  worken 
ai«  employed  by  nnall  firms— many  of 
which  oMMlat  of  self-employed  individ- 
uals or  are  headed  by  self-employed 
owner-operators— the  burden  of  insur- 
ing mfUlons  of  Americans  falls  upon 
the  self-employed  and  the  unincorpo- 
rated small  bualneases  of  this  Nation. 
This  lecialatlon  eases  that  burden  by 
provldlnc  self-employed  entrepreneurs 
the  same  tax  bowflts  that  employees 
of  large  oraporatlons  receive. 

Mr.  Presidait.  I  urge  expeditious 
consideration  of  this  legislation  that  is 
so  vital  to  the  health  of  o\ir  dtiaens 
•Dd  the  ecomnnlc  strength  of  the 
Nation.*  

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
8.  1388.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of 
FMmiary  25.  1930.  to  reform  Federal 
cmahore  oil  and  gas  leasing  procedures; 
to  the  Coomilttee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

TBMMM.  OHSHOU  OH.  UKD  OAS  LSASnTO  ACT 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  when 
oil  prices  went  down,  exploration  went 
down.  One  had  to  follow  the  other. 
And  the  oil  patches  became  deserted, 
desolate,  with  UtUe  activity. 

Oil  prices  have  started  to  climb 
again,  and  Federal  oil  and  gas  leasing 
should  again  become  active.  For  a 
number  of  yean.  Federal  oil  and  gas 
leasing  has  been  stagnant. 

But  to  get  prepared  for  revival  of  oil 
and  gas  leasing  on  Federal  lands,  some 
changea  need  to  be  made  in  our  laws. 
Today.  I  have  Introduced  a  bill.  S. 
1388.  to  reform  our  law.  U.S.  law.  on 
the  Onshore  Federal  Oil  and  Gas 
Leasing  Program. 

Federal  leasing  In  the  SO  States  has 
been  plagued  and  stalled  for  several 
years.  My  bill  addresses  problenu  that 
have  stymied  leasing.  It  will  bring 
much  needed  integrity  and  stability  to 
the  Federal  oil  and  gas  leasing  pro- 
gram. 

One  of  the  most  troubling  problems 
with  the  current  («shore  leasing 
system  is  the  unreliability  and  the  un- 
certainty engendered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  designation  of 
known  geologic  structures  called  K08. 
Thoae  are  the  geologic  structures 
where  the  Department  thinks  it  is 
highly  likely  that  there  will  be  oil  and 
gas  production.  Presently  lands  in  the 
KCI8  are  leased  competitively  with 
those  outside  of  the  known  geologic 


structure  being  available  on  a  nonoun- 
petitlve  basis.  This  might  cause  some 
problems  and  has  In  the  past. 

Inaoctirate  tinown  geologic  struc- 
turaa  so  designated  are  a  problem  for 
oil  producers  who  want  to  obtain  Fed- 
eral leases  for  further  exploration  and 
development.  But  also  the  leasing  pro- 
gram has  in  the  past  allowed  some  val- 
uable lands  to  be  leased  nonoompetl- 
tlvely  with  large  losses  to  the  Federal 
Government,  the  States  and  all  of  us. 
the  taxpayers,  because  known  geologic 
structures  were  not  accurately  identi- 
fied. 

Now.  that  is  a  first  and  foremost 
problem  connected  with  the  system  as 
it  to  at  the  present. 

But  the  second  aspect  of  the  leasing 
program  that  has  engendered  contro- 
versy to  the  offering  of  leases  nonoom- 
petltively  to  the  simultaneous  filling 
system.  It  to  also  known  as  the  lottery. 
There  have  been  numerous  allegations 
of  fraud  and  abuses  In  thto  system.  S. 
1388  eliminates  the  need  for  known 
geologic  structure  determinations  and 
eliminates  the  need  for  a  lottery  by  of- 
fering all  lands  either  by  competitive 
bidding  or  noncompetiUvely  by  appli- 
cation, also  known  as  "over-the- 
ooimter". 

Under  thto  bill,  all  lands  other  than 
those  currenty  offered  over-the- 
counter  are  to  be  offered  competitive- 
ly. These  are  all  the  lands  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  any 
reason  to  believe  that  there  might  be 
some  oil  and  gas  there,  have  some  indi- 
cation, have  some  definition  that  be- 
cause of  the  geologic  structure  they 
will  likely  have  production. 

These  lands  are  to  be  leased  to  the 
highest  bidder  with  a  minimum  bid  of 
$1  per  acre  In  units  no  larger  than 
2.580  acres. 

Over-the-counter  lands,  which  pro- 
vide the  backbone  for  frontier  explora- 
tion in  thto  country,  will  continue  to 
be  available  noncompetiUvely  on  a 
first  come,  first  serve  basto. 

Leases  issued  under  thto  legislation 
are  for  a  primary  term  of  10  years  and 
are  subject  to  a  fixed  12V4  percent  roy- 
alty rate  and  a  iwiniiwnm  rental  of  $1 
per  year  per  acre  each  year. 

Thto  to  a  simple,  fair  system  that  to 
easy  to  administer,  guards  against 
abuses,  and  ensures  continued  explora- 
tion for  oil  and  gas  by  providing  both 
independent  and  major  oil  and  gas 
producers  equal  participation  In  the 
system.  A  leasing  system  that  does  not 
recognize  the  role  independent  pro- 
ducers have  played  in  the  discovery  of 
oil  and  gas  in  thto  country  would  be 
unworkable. 

Thto  bill  does  recognise  that  the  in- 
dependenU  are  the  cutting  edge  of  oil 
and  gas  exploration  and  drilling  and 
development.  Thto  bill  gives  them  the 
chance  to  do  what  they  do  beat.  We 
need  them  active  again. 

It  to  necessary  that  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing legislation  achieve  a  balance  be- 


tween provkHng  for  development  of 
n.8.  resources  to  achieve  energy  secu- 
rity for  thto  country  and  also  ensure 
that  the  DJS.  Government  receives  fair 
market  value  for  its  public  resources. 
Thto  bill  provides  that  balance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Raooas  immediately  following 
my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobo  as  follows: 

aisat 

Be  it  enaettd  by  the  SenaU  and  Hou»e  ol 
lUpretentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conffre—  afenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  t>e  referred  to  u  the  "Federal  On- 
shore Oil  and  Oas  Leasing  Act  of  1987". 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Section  17  (bKl)  of  the  Act  of 
February  25,  1920  (30  VS.C.  226  <bHl».  Is 
•mended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bKl)  Other  than  lands  subject  to  leaslnc 
under  paracraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  all 
lands  to  be  leased,  except  those  available  for 
leaslnc  under  Subpart  3111  of  Title  43  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Reculatlons  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Federal  Onshore  OU 
and  Gas  Leasing  Act  of  1987.  shall  be  leased 
as  provided  In  this  paragraph  to  the  highest 
responsible  qualified  bidder  by  compeUtive 
bidding  In  units  of  not  more  than  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  ex(xpt  in 
Alaska,  where  units  shall  be  not  more  than 
five  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  which  shall  be  as  nearly  compact  as 
poMlble.  Lease  sales  shall  be  conducted  by 
oral  bidding.  The  Secretary  shall  accept  the 
htohest  bid  from  a  responsible  qualified 
bidder  which  Is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
tl.OO  per  acre.  All  bids  for  less  than  tl.OO 
per  acre  shall  be  rejected.  Lands  for  which 
no  bids  are  received,  or  only  bids  below  $1.00 
per  acre  are  received,  shall  be  available  for 
leasing  without  compeUtive  bidding  under 
subsection  (cXl)  of  this  section.  Lease  sales 
shall  be  held  in  each  State,  where  eligible 
lands  are  available,  not  less  than  quarterly, 
and  more  frequently  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines such  sales  are  necessary.  A  lease  shall 
be  conditioned  upon  the  payment  of  a  royal- 
ty of  12.5  per  centum  in  amount  or  value  of 
the  production  removed  or  sold  from  the 
lease." 

(b)  Section  17(c)  of  the  Act  of  February 
25,  1920  (30  XSS.C.  236(c)).  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  If  the  lands  to  be  leased  are  (A)  lands 
available  for  leasing  under  Subpart  3111  of 
Title  43  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulatioru 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal  On- 
shore OU  and  Oas  Leasing  Act  of  1987,  or 
(B)  lands  which  were  offered  lor  lease  under 
subsection  (bKl)  of  this  section  and  no  bids 
were  received  or  only  bids  below  (1  per  acre 
were  received,  the  person  first  making  appli- 
cation who  is  qualified  to  hold  a  lease  under 
this  Act  shall  be  entitled  to  a  lease  of  such 
lands  without  competitive  bidding.  A  lease 
shall  be  conditioned  upon  the  payment  of  a 
royalty  of  12.5  per  centiun  In  amount  or 
value  of  the  production  removed  or  sold 

from  the  lease. 
(2)  Lands  In  a  lease  for  oil  or  gas,  except 

for  leases  issued  under  subsection  (bK2)  of 

this  section,  which  lease  terminates,  expires. 

la  cancelled  or  Is  relinquished,  shaU  again  be 

available  for  leasing  competitively  In  aooord- 

anoe  with  subMCtion  (bKl)  within  90  days." 


(c)  Section  17(d)  of  the  Act  of  February 
38.  1930.  (SO  DJB.C.  236(d)).  to  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  AU  leases  issued  under  thto  section 
shall  be  oondltloaed  upon  payment  by  the 
lessee  of  a  rental  of  81.00  per  acre  for  each 
year  of  the  lease.  Bach  year's  lease  rental 
shall  be  paid  in  advance.  A  minimum  royal- 
ty of  81  per  acre  in  lieu  of  rental  shall  be 
payable  at  the  expiration  of  each  lease  year 
beginning  on  or  after  a  discovery  of  oQ  or 
gas  in  paying  quantities  on  tbe  lands 
leased." 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  17(e)  of 
tbe  Act  of  February  35.  1930  (30  X3A.C. 
336(e))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Leases  Issued  under  thto  section  sball 
be  for  a  primary  term  of  ten  years." 

Sac.  S.  Tlw  third  sentence  of  section  S0<a) 
of  the  Act  of  February  35.  1930  (30  UAC. 
187(a)).  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'The  Secretary  shall  dinpprove  the  as- 
signment or  sublease  only  for  lack  of  quall- 
hcatton  of  the  assignee  or  sublessee  or  for 
lack  of  sufficient  bond:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  Secretary  may,  in  hto  discretion, 
disapprove  an  assignment:  (1)  of  a  separate 
sane  or  deposit  under  any  lease.  (3)  of  a  part 
of  a  legal  subdivision,  or  (3)  of  leas  than  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres  outside  Alaska  or 
of  lees  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty  seres  within  Alaska,  unless  the  sasign- 
ment  constitutes  the  entire  lease  or  to  dem- 
onstrated to  future  the  development  of  oQ 
and  gas.  Requests  for  approval  of  assign- 
ment at  sublease  shall  be  processed  prompt- 
ly by  the  Secretary." 

Ssc.  4.  Section  1008  of  the  Alaska  National 
Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  (16  UJS.C. 
8148)  to  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  Sotoeetlons  (c)  and  (e)  (16  n.S.C.  8148 
(c)  and  (e))  are  deleted  in  their  entirety. 

(3)  Tbe  seotHid  sentence  of  section  1008(d) 
(16  DAC.  3148(d))  Is  deleted. 

(8)  SubaecUons  (d)  and  (f)  through  (1)  (16 
nJS.C.  3148  (d)  and  (f)  through  (D)  are  re- 
numbered subsections  (c)  througb  (g)  re- 
spectively. 

Ssc.  5.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  all  noncompetitive  oil  and 
gas  lease  applications  and  competitive  oil 
and  gas  bids  pending  on  June  15,  1987,  shall 
be  processed,  and  leases  shall  be  Issued 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  February 
35,  1930  (30  n.S.C.  181  et  seq.),  as  in  effect 
before  Its  amendment  by  thto  Act.  except 
where  tbe  Issuance  of  any  such  lease  would 
not  be  towful  under  such  provisions  or  other 
applicable  tow. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  suliaecticm  (a)  of 
thto  section,  all  oil  and  gas  leasing  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  February  25.  1930  (30  V&.C. 
181  et  »eq.),  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  be  conducted  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  6.  Tbe  Act  of  February  35.  1930  (30 
n.8.C.  18  et  teqX  to  amended  by  insertbig 
after  section  40  the  following  new  section: 

"See.  41.  (a)  Any  person  shall  be  liable 
under  the  standards  set  forth  in  subsections 
(c)  and  (d)  of  thto  section  If  that  person  mis- 
represents to  tbe  public  by  any  means  of 
communication  the  following: 

"(1)  the  value  or  potential  value  of  any 
lease  or  portion  thereof  issued  under  thto 
Act; 

"(3)  the  value  or  potential  value  of  any 
lease  or  portion  thereof  to  be  issued  under 
thto  Act: 

"(3)  the  value  or  potential  value  of  any 
land  available  for  leasing  under  thto  Act; 

"(4)  tbe  avaitobility  of  any  land  for  leaslnc 
under  thto  Act; 


"(5)  the  ability  of  tbe  person  to  olitaln 
leases  unctor  thto  Act  on  hto  or  her  own 
behalf  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person;  or 

"(6)  tbe  provisions  of  thto  Act  and  its  im- 
plementing regutotlons. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  organizes,  or  partici- 
pates in.  any  scheme,  arrangement,  plan,  or 
agreement  to  circumvent  the  provisions  of 
thto  Act  or  iu  implementlnc  reculatlons 
shall  be  liable  under  the  provisions  of  thto 
sectloiL 

"(c)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  Institute 
against  any  person  who,  given  the  nature  of 
the  intended  recipient  of  the  communica- 
tion, knew  or  should  have  known  he  or  she 
was  violating  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  thto 
secUoo,  a  civil  action,  in  the  district  coiut  of 
tbe  United  States  for  the  jiididal  district  in 
which  the  defendant  resides  or  in  which  tbe 
violation  occurred  or  In  which  the  lease  or 
land  involved  to  located,  for  a  ten«>orary  re- 
strslnlDC  order,  injunction,  civil  poislty  of 
not  more  than  8100.000  for  each  viototion. 
or  other  appropriate  remedy,  including  but 
not  limited  to,  a  prohibition  from  participa- 
tion In  exploration,  leasing,  or  development 
of  any  Federal  mineral,  or  both. 

"(d)  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully violates  the  provisions  of  thto  section 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  8500.000  for  each  violation 
or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  Iwth. 

"(eXl)  Whenever  a  corporation  or  other 
entity  to  subject  to  civil  or  criminal  action 
under  thto  section,  any  officer,  employee,  or 
acent  of  such  corporation  or  entity  who  au- 
thorized, ordered,  or  carried  out  the  pro- 
scribed activity  shall  l>e  subject  to  tbe  same 
action. 

"(3)  Whenever  any  officer,  employee,  or 
agent  of  a  corporation  or  other  entity  to  sub- 
ject to  civil  or  criminal  action  under  thto 
section  for  activity  conducted  on  behalf  of 
the  corporation  or  other  entity,  the  corpora- 
tion or  other  entity  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  action,  unless  it  is  shown  that  the  offi- 
cer, employee,  or  agent  was  acUng  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  corporation 
or  other  entity. 

"(f)  The  remedies,  penalties,  fines,  and  Im- 
prlsomnent  prescribed  in  thto  section  shall 
be  concurrent  aitd  cumulative  and  the  exer- 
cise of  one  shall  not  preclude  the  exercise  of 
the  others.  Further,  the  remedies,  penalties, 
fines,  and  Imprisonment  prescribed  In  thto 
section  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other 
remedies,  penalties,  fines,  and  imprisonment 
afforded  by  any  other  tow  or  reculation. 

"(gXl)  A  State  may  commence  a  civil 
action  under  subsection  (c)  of  thto  section 
against  any  person  conducting  activity 
within  tbe  State  In  viototion  of  thto  section. 
Civil  actions  brought  by  a  State  shall  only 
be  brought  in  tbe  United  States  district 
court  for  the  Judicial  district  in  which  the 
defendant  resides  or  in  which  the  vtototicm 
(xxnirred  or  In  which  the  lease  or  land  in- 
volved is  located.  The  district  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy  or  the  citizenship  of 
the  parties,  to  order  appropriate  remedies 
and  penalties  as  described  in  subsection  (c) 
of  thto  section. 

"(2)  Thto  State  shaU  notify  the  Attorney 
General  of  tbe  United  States  of  any  civil 
action  filed  by  tbe  State  under  this  subsec- 
Uon  within  thirty  days  of  filing  of  tbe 
actiim. 

"(3)  Any  dvO  penalties  recovered  by  a 
State  under  thto  subsection  shall  be  re- 
tained by  the  State  and  may  l>e  expended  in 
such  manner  and  for  such  purposes  aa  the 
State  deems  appropriate.  If  a  dvU  action  to 


Jointly  brought  by  tbe  Attorney  Oenetal 
and  a  State,  by  more  than  one  State  or  by 
tbe  Attorney  General  and  more  than  out 
Stale,  any  civil  penalties  recovered  as  a 
result  of  tbe  joint  action  shall  be  abaied  by 
tbe  parties  bringing  the  action  in  aoeord- 
anoe  with  a  written  agreement  entered  into 
prior  to  the  fillnc  of  the  action. 

"(4)  Nothinc  in  thto  sectkm  shaU  deprive  a 
State  of  Jurisdiction  to  enf mee  tte  own  civil 
and  criminal  tows  «g»<tMt  tny  person  wbo 
may  also  be  subject  to  ctvfl  and  criminal 
actl<m  under  thto  section." 

Sac  7.  The  Act  of  February  3S.  1930  (80 
UAC,  181  e(  se9.)  to  amended  by  addliw  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  aeetlon: 

"Ssc.  43.  Actions  taken  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  develop  regulatloas  and 
procediues  for  a  competitive  oQ  and  cm 
leasing  program  or  to  h(dd  particular  lease 
sales  shall  not  be  subject  to  tbe  requlre- 
mento  of  section  103(3X0  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  Nottalnc 
in  thto  section  shall  be  considered  as  affect- 
ing tbe  application  of  section  103  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1960  to 
tbe  proposed  indtislon  of  any  lands  in  a 
lease  parcel  or  subsequent  phases  of  on  and 
cas  develtwment." 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Presidait.  the 
Subcommittee  on  Mineral  Reaouroes 
and  Developmoit  and  Production  of 
the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Ck>mmlttee  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  Jime  30  on  thto  bill,  S.  1388,  and 
also  Senator  BuMpn's  bill  of  a  simUar 
nature. 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Chars): 
S.  1389.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  Estab- 
lishment Act  with  respect  to  manage- 
ment, requisition,  and  disposition  of 
real  property,  reauthorization,  and 
participation  of  foreign  governments; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

KATIORAL  nSH  Ain>  WILDUTB  POOmaTIOII 
KSTSBI.TSHIllJil  ACT  AMmuSSSaiS 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Presldait,  the 
leglslaticm  I  am  introdiKdng  today 
raises  the  authorized  spending  levd 
for  the  National  Fish  and  ^Hldlife 
Foundation  and  places  conditions  aa 
the  use  of  any  Federal  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  foundation  for  acquisition 
of  lands  and  waters. 

The  National  Ftoh  and  WUdlife 
Foundation  to  an  independent  conser- 
vation organization  established  by  the 
Congress  in  1984.  It  develops  private 
support  for  selected  programs  and  ac- 
Uvlties  of  the  n,S.  Fish  and  ^nidlife 
Service  which  cannot  be  addressed 
adequately  through  traditional  gov- 
ernmental channels,  and  it  conducts 
other  programs  that  will  enhance  the 
Nation's  fish,  wildlife  and  plant  re- 
sources. 

The  foundation  focuses  its  efforts  in 
four  general  areas:  First,  habitat  pro- 
tection and  restoration;  second,  re- 
search; third,  public  awareness  and 
education;  and  fourth,  endangered 
species  protection  and  recovery.  Its 
funding  for  projects  In  these  areas  is 
provided  by  private  individuals,  corpo- 
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and  f  oundKUon*.  In  tu  nnt  3 

tbe    foundMkm    hM    nlMd 

1180.000  trom  then  aoureM. 

Prtvate  donan  have  nipportcd  ei- 
foKtB  to  rwton  Um  bidd  eM^  in  14 
Stataa.  to  oonduet  a  mXtiUltm  tracking 
atudy  of  th*  onduwared  Kanp's  ridtey 
MA  turtle,  to  tranaloeata  bighorn 
ihMp  to  haUtata  wbara  tlidr  aurvlval 
vfll  improve,  and  to  help  prlrate  tend- 
ownan  protaet  the  famoua  trout  flah- 
ery  of  New  Toricl  BeaTerldU  River 
through  the  donatkm  of  oonaerratlon 


Mr.  Itealdfnt.  the  three  aectknu  of 
thto  bill  make  the  f  oDowtng  ehangea  to 
tbe  National  Flah  and  Wildlife  foun- 
dation ■rtabUahment  Act  to  expand 
carefully  the  flah  and  wfldllf e  oonaer- 
TBtaon  acttrttlea  of  the  foundation. 

Ftaat.  the  bill  would  authorte 
anDual  approivlatlona  of  up  to  $5  mO- 
Uon  to  the  foundation  for  flaeal  year* 
19M  through  lOOS  to  match  private 
and  other  non-Federal  oontrfbutlooa 
MMJ  to  provide  admlnlatrattve  aervloea. 
Tlie  f»*»«»«"g  leglalatfcwi  that  eatab- 
i^K^Mi  the  foundation  authorteed  ap- 
pttiprlatlon  of  $1  million  tn  matrhing 
funda  over  a  period  of  10  yeaia. 

Originally.  I  and  other  aponaon  of 
the  irgf-'*****"  anticipated  that  the  do- 
nattOH  leorived  by  the  foundation 
would  not  aurpaaa  a  few  thouaand  dol- 
lan  per  year  and  that  the  $1  million 
jlf^m^Hiif  cap  would  provide  auffldent 
matching  funda. 

However,    aa    I    noted    earlier,    the 
foundation  haa  been  very  aucceaaful  to 
ivtvate  funda.  The  propoeed 
would  take  advantage  of  this 
to   provide    greater   aupport 
fewer  Federal  dollan  for  flah 

wildlife    oonaervatkm    projecta 

where  there  la  a  Federal  totereat 

Second,  the  bill  would  place  condl- 
tlotw  CO  the  uae  of  Federal  funda  for 
T^iwi  aoqutattlon  to  protect  the  Federal 
tnl  Mt  In  any  landa  acquired  with 
th^^  funtki  and  to  prevent  the  foun- 
datkm  from  becoming  a  Federal  land- 
holding  entity. 

Specifically.  Federal  funda  could  be 
and  to  acquire  tatereata  to  land  or 
water  only  If  the  totereati  are  kmg- 
tenn  pfopetty  tatereata  and  If  the  Di- 
rector of  the  UJB.  Flah  and  Wildlife 
Servloe  oonMnta  to  the  aoquMtion  to 
writing.  ^^ 

At  tlie  requeat  of  the  Director,  the 
foundation  would  be  required  to 
convey  landa  acquired  with  Federal 
funte  to  the  Servlee  for  Indualon  to 
the  National  WDdllf e  Refuge  Syatem. 

f.MMi.  acquired  with  Federal  fundi 
and  held  or  conveyed  to  other  pcsaona 
by  the  foundation  muat  be  admlnla- 
tered  for  the  long-term  cuuaei  nation 
and  management  of  flah  and  wOdllf e 
and  to  a  manner  that  will  provide  for 
appropriate  public  acoeaa  and  uae. 

f-MiA  acquired  with  Federal  funda 
may  be  dtapoaed  of  only  If  the  f  oundar 
tion  and  Flah  and  Wildlife  Service  Di- 
rector agrae  that  the  land  la  no  longer 


valuable  for  flah  and  wildlife  conaerva- 
tlon  and  the  purpoeea  of  the  founda- 
tion would  be  better  aerved  by  other 
uae  of  the  Federal  funda. 

Finally,  the  blU  would  clarify  a  pro- 
vlaion  of  the  enabling  leglalatlon  that 
allowB  the  foundation  to  relmburae 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  ad- 
mtolatratlve  aervlcea. 

Mr  Prealdent.  I  aak  unanlmoua  con- 
■ent  that  the  bill  be  printed  to  the 
RaooBB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
waa  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the 
Raooao.  aa  f  ollowa: 


&1S«9 
Be  U  enaettd  ^y  M«  Senmte  and  Hout  of 
Itt^mmfUiUive*    of   the    VniUd    StaU»    of 
America  in  Conffre—  a»»embUd, 

sBcnoN.  1.  AoqunmoN.  mwAcmiwT.  and  ms- 
raaAL  or  RKAL  paonaTY. 

(a)  IM  OmauL-Sectlon  4  of  tbe  NaUoiuJ 
Ptah  and  Wildlife  Poundatlon  Krtabltoh- 
ment  Act  (1«  UAC.  3703)  te  amended  by 
a4iMT»j  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnr 

"(e)  AoQuumoii.  UAMumtmn  ahd  Di»- 
KMAL  or  Rbal  Pkopbtt.— (1)  The  Ftounda- 
tioo  may  only  use  Federal  funda  for  tbe  ac- 
quWUon  of  IntereaU  In  real  property  If — 

(A)  tbe  Interest  ia  a  lonc-tenn  property  In- 

ItJicet.  inrt 

(B)  tbe  Director  of  the  United  Statea  Flab 
and  WUdllfe  Servloe  (hereafter  In  thla  nib- 
aectlon  referred  to  aa  tbe  "DIreetor")  con- 
sents to  tbe  acquisition  In  wrtUnc. 

"(3)  Tbe  Foundation  shall  oonyey  to  the 
United  States  Flab  and  WUdllfe  Service  for 
tnduslan  wltbtn  tbe  National  WlkDlfe 
Rafuce  System  any  real  property  acquired 
by  tbe  Foundation  tn  whole  or  tn  part  with 
federal  funds  If  the  Director,  within  one 
year  after  tbe  date  on  which  tbe  property 
waa  acquired  by  tbe  Foundation.  requcsU 
tbe  eoaveyanee  In  writing. 

"(SKA)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  the 
Foundation  may— 

"(I)  convey  to  another  person  any  real 
property  acquired  tn  whole  or  In  part  with 
FMeral  funda  and  not  conveyed  under  para^ 
graph  (3);  and 

"(U)  grant  or  otherwise  provide  Federal 
funda  to  another  person  for  puiposea  of  as- 
slsting  that  person  to  acquire  real  property 
In  whole  or  In  part  with  such  funds. 

"(B)  The  Foundation  may  only  make  a 
conveyance  or  provide  Federal  funda  under 
■ubparagtaph  (A)  if— 

"(1)  tbe  conveyance  or  pnvtalon  is  subject 
to  twiiM  and  oondltlaoa  that  win  ensure 
that  tbe  real  property  will  be  administered 
for  tbe  long-term  conservation  and  manage- 
ment of  flab  and  wOdlif  e  and  in  a  manner 
that  wtU   provide   for   appropriate   public 
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(A)  tbe  land  is  no  longer  valuable  for  tbe 
purposea  of  flah  and  wOdllf e  conservaUon  or 
management,  and 

(B)  tbe  purposes  of  tbe  Foundation  would 
be  better  served  by  the  uae  of  the  Federal 
funtte  for  other  authorised  actlvtUes  of  the 
Foundation.". 

(b)  CowvoBunM  AjuaDStavis.— (1)  Section 
4(cKa)  of  the  National  Ftah  and  WUdllfe 
Fbundatlon  Bstabllahment  Act  (16  nB.C 
rrOMeXa))  to  amended  by  striking  "therein." 
and  iiMertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlnr 
"therein,  subject  to  subsection  (e):" 

(3)  Section  7(b)  of  such  Act  (16  UJB.C. 
S70e(b»  is  am*~*«^  by  inserting  before  tbe 
period  tbe  foUowtnr  ":  uid  a  description  of 
aU  aoquisitlon  and  disposal  of  real  property 
that  Is  subject  to  section  4(e).". 
gac.  L  mmuaaamifr  roa  ANONnntATivB 
aaavtcaa 

SecUon  5  of  the  National  Flah  and  Wnd- 
llfe  Foundation  Brtabliahment  Act  (1ft 
UAC.  3704)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  bisertlng  "(a)  Paovuioa  or  Sbv- 
icEs.- "  before  "The  Secretary"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Act."  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows thereafter  and  Inserting  "Act.":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  RxxMBuasBMnrr.- The  Foundation 
may  reimburse  the  Secretary  for  any  admin- 
istrative service  provided  under  subsection 
(a).  The  Secretary  aliaU  depoelt  any  relm- 
bunement  received  under  this  subsection 
Into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  appro- 
priations then  current  and  chargeable  for 
tbe  cost  of  providing  such  services.", 
nc.  t.  AunioaixATioii  o*  umanxATrnm. 

Section  10  of  the  National  Fish  and  WUd- 
llfe Foundation  Establishment  Act  (16 
UJB.C.  3700)  ts  smendwl  to  read  as  follows: 
-■■c  la  ACTiiOBaATioM  or  ArreonoATioMa. 

"There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  tbe  Interior  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  IfM  through  1003.  inclusive, 
not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  to  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  tbe  Foundation— 

"(1)  to  match  partially  or  wholly  the 
amount  or  value  of  contributions  (whether 
In  currency,  servlcea.  or  property)  made  to 
the  Fotmdation  by  private  persons  and 
State  and  local  government  agencies;  and 

"(3)  to  provide  administimtlve  servioes 
under  section  5.". 
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"(11)  tbe  Director  finds  that  conveyance  or 
piprlaloo  of  Federal  funda  meeU  tbe  re- 
qubemenU  of  dauae  (i)  and  consents  to  It  In 
wrttbw. 

"(4)  All  real  property  acquired  by  tbe 
ytnir^**'^  in  whole  or  in  part  with  Federal 
funda  and  held  by  it  sbaU  be  administered 
for  tbe  conservation  and  management  of 
f^  B»M<  wOdUf e  and  in  a  manner  that  will 
piwvfcle  for  appropriate  public  access  and 


"(6)  Tbe  Foundation  sbaU  convey  at  not 
loa  »j»Mi  tatr-market  value  any  real  proper- 
ty eeqolied  by  It  In  wbole  or  In  part  wltb 
VMeral  fundi  If  tbe  Fsundatlon  and  tbe  Dl- 
fwtor  determine.  In  wrttlnc.  tbat- 


By  Mr.  BAUCXTS  (for  hlmaelf. 
Mr.  MiTCHBLL.  Mr.  RocssrsL- 
LBR.  Mr.  DAacBUC  Mr.  Bubdick. 
and  Mr.  Ha*xih): 
&  1390.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  make  viable  the  provi- 
sion  of   health   care   to   rural   areaa 
under  titles  XVm  and  XUC  of  that 
act.  and  for  other  ptirpoaea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

BUBAL  HBALTB  CABB  VIABIUTT  ACT 

Mr.  BADCU8.  Mr.  Prealdent  Today 
I  am  totroductog  the  Rural  Health 
Care  Viability  Act  of  1087.  a  bill  to 
help  preaerve  quaUty  health  care  for 
rural  Americana. 

Joining  me  aa  coqxmaors  of  thla  leg- 
islation are  the  Senator  from  Matoe 
[Mr.  Mrchsll].  the  Senator  from 
Weat  Virginia  [Mr.  RocaanLLaa].  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
DAacHLBl.  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BubsickI.  and  the  Sena- 
tor trom  Iowa  (Mr.  Habsoi].  I  thank 


all  five  of  them  for  their  aupport  of 
thla  Initiative. 

For  too  long.  Federal  health  polldea 
and  prtorltlea  have  been  set  without 
adequate  regard  for  the  unique  reall- 
tlea  of  rural  life.  Aa  a  reault,  many  of 
thoae  who  live  to  remote,  rural  com- 
munltiea  have  paid  a  heavy  prloe. 

I  think  that  It'a  high  time  that  Con- 
greai  made  sure  that  rural  health  care 
needa  are  properly  addreaaed.  And  It'a 
time  to  reatore  f  almeaa  to  the  way 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  paya  for 
health  care  to  rural  areaa. 

The  threat  la  reaL  According  to  a 
recent  report  by  the  Proapectlve  Pay- 
ment Aaaeaament  Commlaalon.  one  out 
of  every  four  amall  rural  hoq)ltal8  loat 
money  for  the  aervlcea  they  provided 
to  Medicare  patlenta  to  1084. 

In  fact,  the  Commlaalon  reported 
that,  to  the  flrat  year  of  Medicare's 
proapective  payment  system,  rural 
hoq>ltalB  with  fewer  than  50  beds  had 
the  lowest  return  from  Medicare  of 
any  claaa  of  hoqDltala. 

And  fully  40  percent  of  aU  hoapitala 
with  Medicare  loaaea  greater  than  5 
percent  were  small  rural  hoqiltala. 

Theee  facta  have  led  the  Commlaalon 
to  warn  for  each  of  Uie  last  3  years 
that  current  Medicare  payment  poll- 
dea may  threaten  the  availability  of 
hoq)ltal  aervlces  for  thoae  who  live  to 
iaolated  rural  areas. 

In  this  year's  report  the  Commlaalon 
stated  it  bluntly.  To  quote  frtnn  the 
Commlsalon's  1087  report:  "Medicare 
payment  polldea  need  to  be  thorough- 
ly evaluated  to  ensure  that  they  do 
not  Inadvertently  place  rural  hospitals 
at  a  disadvantage  and  Jeopardise 
aooeas  to  hospitals  care  for  Medicare 
beneficiaries." 

TBB  ntPOBTAMO  OP  MBDICABB  PATUnS  TO 
SMALL  BUBAL  HOSPITALS 

Why  Is  all  of  this  so  Important? 

First  of  all.  the  Medicare  Program  is 
the  dominant  source  of  revenue  for 
many  rural  hoepltaJs.  In  Montana,  for 
example.  Medicare  patlenta  frequently 
account  for  weU  over  50  percent  of  the 
total  hoq>ltal  admissions  to  the  State's 
smalleet  hospitals. 

Second.  Medicare  now  pajrs  an  aver- 
age amount  for  hoq>ltal  care,  which 
may  be  higher  or  lower  than  the 
acttial  coat  of  the  servioes  provided. 
Larger  hospitals  are  to  a  much  better 
position  to  absorb  Medicare's  uneven 
payment  amounta  because  (xxawloDal 
loaaea  can  be  apread  out  over  a  large 
revenue  baae. 

Smaller  hoapitaJs.  most  of  which  are 
to  rural  areas,  simply  have  difficulty 
abaortilng  loaaea.  They  have  fewer  pa- 
tlenta and.  as  a  result,  lower  revenues. 
Losses  that  would  be  only  mtoor  fluc- 
tuations on  the  balance  sheeta  of  a 
large  hospital  can  have  a  potentially 
devastating  effect  for  a  small  rural 
hospltaL 

Finally,  when  Medicare  paymenta 
are  Inadequate,  small  communities 
have  to  step  to  to  make  up  the  differ- 


ence out  of  local  budgets.  Economic 
declines  to  rural  areas  have  already 
dramatically  atretched  theae  local 
budgeta.  Rural  communities  should 
not  be  expected  to  subsidize  Medicare 
rates  that  consistently  fall  below  the 
coat  of  aervlces  provided. 

In  Montana  and  the  other  rural 
mountato  States,  there  are  only  about 
4  ho9ltals  for  every  10,000  square 
miles  of  land.  Many  of  these  are  sole 
community  hoqjltals.  meaning  that 
there  may  be  nothing  else  nearby  to 
take  their  place  if  they  are  forced  to 
dose  their  doora. 

The  potot  la  that  rural  areas  Just 
don't  have  multiple  providers  of  the 
same  services  that  can  step  to  when  a 
hospital  falters.  For  the  patlenta  they 
serve,  that  means  that  the  alternatives 
are  far  more  limited  than  for  thoae 
who  live  to  large  dtlea. 

We  are  not  aaking  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram to  write  a  blank  check  for  health 
care  aervlcea  to  rural  areas.  But  we  are 
saying  that  thoae  who  set  Medicare 
pajrment  polldes  must  recognize  the 
fragile  nature  of  rural  health  care.  We 
are  instotlng  that  Medicare  pay  Ita  fair 
share  for  servioes  provided  to  rural 
Americans. 

snrs  TAKBi  ST  comaaBs  LAST  Tua 

Last  year.  Congress  took  a  number 
of  important  first  steps  to  alleviate 
s(Mne  of  these  problems. 

The  changes  approved  by  Congress 
last  year  have  narrowed  the  gap  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  hospitals  to  the 
amount  Medicare  pays.  The  Congress 
also  provided  additional  financial  pro- 
tections for  sole  community  hospitals 
and  approved  new  prompt  pajmient 
standards  to  make  Medicare  pay  ita 
bills  on  time. 


MOBB  maoa  to  bb  oom  nr  itST 

Despite  these  accomplishments, 
more  needs  to  be  done.  That's  why  I 
am  agato  totroductog  rural  health  re- 
forms to  build  on  the  progress  that  we 
made  last  year. 

I  hope  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  Joto  us  to  supporting  these  actions 
that  we  must  take  to  safeguard  the 
availability  of  health  care  for  rural 
amtmunltlea. 

Mr.  Preddent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  items  be  to- 
duded  to  the  Rnx>BO  following  my 
statement: 

A  summary  of  the  Rural  Health  Via- 
bility Act  of  1987;  an  excerpt  from 
April  1,  1987.  report  by  the  Prospec- 
tive Payment  Asaeasment  Commission 
on  their  recommendations  related  to 
rural  hospital  concerns;  the  text  of  the 
legislation  that  I  am  totroductog 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the 
Raooas,  as  follows: 

a  1300 

Be  it  enacted  bw  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  Stata  cf 
America  in  Conoreu  aeaemhled. 


SBCnON  L  SBOBT  imi;  aCRBINCB  n  ACT. 

(a)  Sbobt  Trls.— Tbls  Act  may  be  dted 
as  tbe  "Rural  Health  Care  Viability  Act  of 

losr*. 

(b)  RapBtsMcas  n  this  Act.— Whenever  In 
this  Act  there  Is  an  amenknent  or  ismial  of 
a  aeetton  or  provision,  tbe  ■■■■*■  Mi»«f^  or 
repeal  sbaU  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
that  section  or  provislan  in  tbe  Social  Seeo- 
rtty  Act. 

sac  X.  mPAcr  analtsbs  op  mbdicabb  and  hbd. 
icAm  BOLcs  Am  Baooumow  on 
small  BDBAL  BoarRAia. 


(a)  RaouLATOKT  Impact  Abali 
Uon  1103  (43  UJ8.C.  1303)  Is  i 

(1)  by  insotlng  "(a)"  after  "Sac.  IIOX". 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  tbe  end  tbereof  tbe  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(bXl)  Whenever  tbe  Secretary  pubilsbes 
a  general  notice  of  proposed  ruleaiaklng  for 
any  rule  or  regulation  proposed  under  title 
ZVm.  title  ZIX  or  part  B  ot  this  title  that 
may  have  a  significant  Impact  on  a  substan- 
tial number  of  small  rural  hospitals,  the 
Secretary  sbaU  prepare  and  make  available 
tor  public  comment  an  tnldal  regulatory 
impact  analysis,  Such  analysis  shall  describe 
the  impact  of  tbe  proposed  role  or  regula- 
ticn  on  such  hospitals  and  sball  set  fortb. 
wltb  respect  to  amall  niral  boapttals.  tbe 
matters  required  under  section  603  of  title  5. 
United  Statea  Code,  to  be  set  forth  with  re- 
spect to  small  entities.  The  initial  regula- 
tory impact  analyslB  (or  a  summary)  shall 
be  pubUabed  in  the  Federal  Register  at  the 
time  of  tbe  publication  of  general  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  for  tbe  rule  or  regula> 
tion. 

"(3)  Whenever  tbe  Secretary  promulgatea 
a  final  version  of  a  rule  or  regulation  wltb 
respect  to  which  an  initial  regulatory 
Impact  analysis  is  required  by  paragraph 
(1),  tbe  Secretary  shall  prepare  a  final  regu- 
latory impact  analysis  wltb  respect  to  the 
final  version  of  such  nUe  or  regulatian. 
Such  analysis  shaU  set  f  orUi.  with  respect  to 
smaU  rural  hospitals,  the  matters  required 
under  section  604  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  be  aet  fmth  wltb  respect  to  small 
entities.  The  Secretary  shall  make  ooplee  of 
the  final  regulatory  Impact  analysis  avail- 
able to  tbe  pubUc  and  sbaU  publish,  in  the 
Federal  Register  at  tbe  time  of  pubHcatlon 
of  tbe  final  version  of  tbe  rule  or  regulation, 
a  statement  describing  bow  a  member  of  tbe 
public  may  obtain  a  ccvy  of  such  analysis. 

"(3)  If  a  regulat<H7  tlexlbaity  analysis  is 
required  by  chapter  6  of  titte  6,  United 
States  Code,  for  a  rule  or  regulatian  to 
which  this  subsection  appllea,  such  analysis 
SbaU  qtedflcally  address  tbe  tanpact  of  tbe 
rule  or  regulation  on  small  rural  bospttala.''. 

(b)  EppHcnvB  Datb.— The  amemteents 
made  by  subsection  (a)  sbaD  apply  to  regu- 
lations proposed  after  tbe  date  of  tbe  mact- 
ment  of  this  Act. 

SBC  a.  SBT  ASIDB  rOB  EXPBBniBmB  and  DBMON- 
8TBAT10N  PBOIBCTB  BBLATIN6  TO 
BUBAL  HBALTH  CABB  iSSUBS. 

(a)  Sbt  Asna.— Not  less  than  10  percent  of 
tbe  total  amounts  expended  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Servioes  (in  this 
secticm  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  with 
respect  to  expeilmentB  and  deoMnstratlan 
projects  autborfaed  by  section  403  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Amendments  at  1967  and 
tbe  experiments  and  demonstration  projects 
autboriaed  by  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1073  shaU  be  expended  for  experi- 
ments and  demonstration  projects  rdating 
exclusively  or  substantially  to  rural  bealtb 
issues.  Including  (but  not  limited  to)  tbe 
impact  of  tbe  payment  methodology  under 
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hitlons.  Funds  would  be  used  to  examine 


H.  ON-SITB  PBO  BXVIBW  OP  SMALL  BUBAL 


Recent  Analyses  by  ProPAC,  HCFA.  and 

.1   ^..a^H. 


/r^narw  1m 


1M48 

■Mtkn  laMCd)  of  Um  Soetel  Saeurity  Act  on 
Um  ftaMMtel  Ttabiltty  of  aoAU  nnrml  boM- 
tala.  UM  aftaet  of  madlewa  pv»«t  poUelai 
OB  Um  aUattr  of  nml  •!«•■  (umI  ninl  bo«- 
ptuii  in  putleulu-)  to  attnet  umI  raUIn 
phyHetaiH  and  oUmt  haalUi  profMrtnnili, 
Um  apivopctetanMi  of  BMdtaBrt  coodlUon* 
of  partldpoUoB  and  atefflnc  nqtiireoMnU 
tor  anaU  rurml  ba«IUiik  and  Um  impMt  of 
oMdloan  poUelaa  oa  mosm  to  (and  the  qual- 
ity of)  baatth  earn  In  rani  anaa. 

(b)  mill  Thit  aacratary  of  Haatth  and 
Buman  Sarrleaa  tfian  aatabliah  an  agenda  of 
^^l—fcii^wta  anil  iWiiitnfiatrittnn  projecta.  re- 
latliw  aaBluBlvaly  or  aubatantlally  to  raiml 
health  Immb.  that  are  In  pncraai  or  have 
propoaod.  and  ihaO  inelude  auch 
,.,..,  In  the  annual  report  autnltted  par- 
Dt  to  aaetion  lITMb)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  TlM  acanda  abaD  be  aooompanled 
by  a  atataaant  aetttnc  forth  the  aoMunU 
that  haw  been  obligated  and  expended  with 
ra^eet  to  auch  eapwinMota  and  projecta  In 
the  eoRent  and  moat  recently  completed 
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L  4.  oma  or  HJBAL  OALn  roucT. 

Title  vn  to  aBMndad  by  addinc  at  the  end 
UMreof  the  f oDowtng  new  aectlon: 

"orras  or  iDaAL  hbaub  pouct 

"SK.  711.  (a)  There  aball  be  eatabUahed  in 
the  DepartBMnt  of  Health  and  Human  Serr- 
toea  (in  thto  aactkm  referred  to  aa  the  "De- 
putmeBt")  an  Office  of  Rural  Health 
Policy  (In  thla  aectlon  referred  to  aa  the 
'Office').  The  Office  ahaU  be  headed  by  a 
Dtrector.  who  ahaO  adrtae  the  Oecretary  on 
the  etf ecta  of  currant  poUdea  and  propoaed 
■tatotory.  regulatory.  admlnlatratiTe.  and 
budgetary  diai^ea  In  the  programa  eatab- 
Itahed  under  titlea  ZVm  and  ZIZ  on  the  fi- 
nancial viability  of  anaU  rural  boepltala.  the 
ability  of  rural  areaa  (and  rurml  hoapitala  in 
particular)  to  attract  and  retain  phyatctona 
and  other  health  profeaafcnala.  and  aeceaa 
to  (and  the  quality  of)  health  care  In  rural 


"(b)  In  aAwtinn  to  adriaing  the  Secretary 
with  raapect  to  the  matten  apedfled  in  aub- 
■eetlon  (a),  the  Director,  through  the 
Office.  ahaU- 

"(1)  ovenee  compliance  with  the  requlre- 
menta  of  aectlon  llOXb)  of  thla  Act  and  aec- 
tlon S  of  the  Rural  Health  Care  Viability 
AetoflM7.  .    _ 

"(2)  f^ta^^it^  and  —♦«**«"  a  dearing- 
IMMMC  for  collecting  and  rtiaafmlnatlng  In- 
formation on — 
"(A)  rural  health  care  laauea. 
"(B)  icacarrb  flndlnga  relating  to  rural 

health  care,  and  

"(C)  inuovattre  approachea  to  the  delivery 
Of  health  care  in  raral  areaa. 

"(S)  coordinate  the  actlvltlea  within  the 
Department  that  relate  to  rural  health  care, 
and 

"(4)  provide  Information  to  the  Secretary 
and  othera  in  the  Department  with  reject 
to  the  acttvitlea.  of  other  Federal  departr 
menu  and  arwi"*— ,  that  relate  to  rural 
healthcare.". 

.  ^.  moKUB  PATioKn  to  sour  (XNIMUNI- 


(a)  iMFiiM—iuw  ImiaucTioBa  roa  Srw- 
fuM.  AMuaiMiR  Dob  to  Volums  Da- 
ouMB.— Mot  later  than  IM  daya  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  thla  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary fHaii  laaue.  to  agwK*—  and  organiaar 
tlou  through  which  paymente  are  made 
xtp^mr  part  A  of  Utle  XVm  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  ImplenMntlng  matructtona  that 
aet  f  orUi  dearly  and  ezplldtly  the  manner 
In  which  a  aole  community  hoapttal  may 
apply  for  an  adjuatment  of  the  type  de- 
■crfbed  in  the  aecood  aentenoe  of  aectlon 


ISgMdKtXCXU)  of  auch  Act  and  the  factora 
that  auch  a  hoapital  la  required  to  demon- 
ttrate  in  order  to  qualify  for  auch  an  adjuet- 
BMnt.  

(b)  KuaiBiLrrr  roa  Spbciai.  AiMTTanaar 
WITBOUT  RaoAU  TO  PATMDrr  Poamn^— 
Section  IsaWdKSKCKU)  (42  nJS.C. 
l3»6ww(dX6XCKU))  la  amended— 

(1)  by  atriUng  "ISM"  in  the  aeoond  aen- 
tenoe and  inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "1990". 
and 

(3)  by  Inaertlng  between  the  aeoond  and 
third  aentencea  the  foUowlnr  "A  aubaectlon 
(d)  hoapital  that  meeta  the  criteria  for  das- 
iincatlon  aa  a  sole  community  hoapital  and 
otherwlae  quallflea  for  the  adjuatment  au- 
thorlMd  by  the  preceding  aentenoe  may 
qualify  for  such  an  adjuatment  without 
legard  to  the  formula  by  which  paymenta 
are  deteimined  for  the  hoapital  under  para- 
sraphdXA).". 

(c)  KittiiiA    DATt— The     amendment 
made  by  aubaectlon  (b)  shall  apply  to  coat 
reporting  periods  beginning  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober 1.  1987. 
BBC  «.  bvauiahon  and  rbpobt. 

The  ProapecUve  Payment  Aaseaament 
Commiasion  shall  evaluate  the  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  pursuant  to  section 
003(aX3XCXl)  of  the  Social  Security 
AmendmenU  of  1983  (relating  to  the  feaai- 
billty  and  impact  of  eliminating  or  phaaing 
out  aeparate  urban  and  rural  DRO  proapec- 
Uve  payment  ratea)  and  report  lU  condu- 
■loaa  and  reoommendationa  to  the  Congreaa 
not  later  than  March  1.  1988. 

BBC  1.  ■BPBIBBn'ATTVB  BAMTLB  DATA  BABB  OT 

HOBPTTAL  coam. 

(a)  DBVBLOFMnrr  or  Data  Babe.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Servlcea  (In 
thla  aectlon  referred  to  aa  the  "Secretary") 
ahall  develop  a  daU  baae  of  the  operating 
ooate  of  Inpatient  hoapital  aervlcea  for  a  rep- 
reaentative  aample  of  hoapitals.  for  use  by 
the  Congreas  and  the  Secretary  In  determin- 
ing an  appropriate  applicable  percentage  In- 
eieaae  under  section  188«(bX3XB)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  evaluating  the  appro- 
prlateneaa  of  other  payment  adjuatmente 
under  aecUon  1888.  and  analysing  legiala- 
tlve,  regulatory,  and  budgetary  changea. 

(b)  SaLacTXOH  or  RaraaaairrATivB 
Sample.— In  selecting  a  repreaentaUve 
aample  of  hoapitals  for  the  daU  baae  re- 
quired to  be  developed  pursuant  to  aubaec- 
tlon (a),  the  Secretary  shaU— 

(1)  select  aubaecUon  (d)  hoapltaU  (aa  de- 
fined in  aectlon  I888(dKlXB)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act)  with  coat  reporting  perloda  be- 
ginning during  the  firat  four  months  of  the 
flacal  year  of  the  United  Statea  Govern- 
ment, and 

(3)  to  the  extent  practicable,  provide  for 
adequate  repreaentation  of  small  rural  hoa- 
pitala. sole  community  hoapitala.  and  rural 
referral  center*. 

(c)  Raporr.- The  Secretary  ahall  report  to 
the  Omgreaa  on  the  date  baae  developed 
purauant  to  subaection  (a)  not  later  than 
October  1. 1988. 

BBC  •.  UPDATING  MAXIMUll  BATB  PUt  VISrr  AP- 
PUCABLB  TO  INDgPSNDCKr  BUBAL 
HBALTB  CUNICB. 

(a)  m  Obmbbau— Sectkm  1833  (43  nB.C. 
13951)  la  amended  by  addbig  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f  ollowinr 

"(mXlXA)  The  Secretary  shaU.  not  later 
than  130  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Rural  Health  Care  VlablUty  Act 
of  1987.  determine  and  announce  the  pay- 
ment limit  applicable  to  rural  health  dlnlc 
servlcea  fumiahed  by  independent  rural 
health  clinics  during  coat  reporting  perloda 


twnlnnlng  during  the  13-month  period  t>e- 
glnnixig  on  January  1.  1988.  The  Secretary 
■H>n  determine  the  payment  limit  under 
thla  aubparagrapb  In  accordance  with  the 
aame  methodology  by  which  the  moat  re- 
cently determined  payment  limit  applicable 
to  aervloea  fumiahed  by  auch  dlnica  waa  de- 
termined (In  regulatlona  iaaued  under  aub- 
aectlon (aX3)).  In  determining  the  payment 
limit  under  thla  subparagraph,  the  Secre- 
tary ahall  utillae  the  moat  recent  prevailing 
charge  date  available  for  appropriate  phyal- 
dana' aervloea. 

"(B)  If  a  payment  limit  la  not  determined 
and  announced  under  subparagraph  (a)  on 
or  before  the  date  required  by  such  subpara- 
graph, the  payment  limit  applicable  to  rural 
health  clinic  services  fumiahed  by  inde- 
pendent rural  health  clinlca  during  coat  re- 
porting perioda  beglimlng  during  the  13- 
month  period  beginning  on  January  1.  1988. 
ahaU  be  $48.00. 

"(3)  Mot  later  than  September  30  of  each 
/^j<wMtor  year  (beglimlng  with  1988).  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  and  announce  an 
updated  payment  limit  to  be  applicable  to 
rural  health  dlnlc  servlcea  fumiahed  by  in- 
dependent rural  health  dlnica  during  coat 
reporting  perioda  beginning  during  the  13- 
month  period  beginning  on  January  1  of  the 
following  calendar  year.  In  determining  an 
updated  payment  limit  under  this  para- 
graph, the  Secretary  ahaU  take  into  account 
changea  in  appropriate  economic  Index  date 
(Induding  the  medicare  economic  index  re- 
ferred to  in  the  fourth  sentence  of  parar 
graph  (3))  and  In  the  actual  ooate  of  fumlah- 
Ing  rural  health  clinic  servlcea.". 

(b)  CoiwoaMmo  Chaiwe.— Section 
190a(aX18XE)  (43  VA.C.  1398a(aXl3Xi:))  to 
amended  by  atriking  "aectlon  1833(aX3)" 
and  iiMertliv  In  lieu  thereof  "aubaectlona 
(aX3)  and  (m)  of  section  1833". 

(c)  Appucatioh.- The  amendment  made 
by  subaection  (a)  shall  become  effecUve  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thto  Act. 

BBC  ».  ON.8ITB  BBVIEW  IN  CXKTAIN  HOSPfrALB. 

(a)  Iif  Obiiebal.— SecUon  ll&4(aM4)  (43 
X3A.C.  1320c-3(»K4»  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  foUowlnr 

"(D)  The  contract  with  each  organiaaUon 
shaU  provide  that  not  leas  than  50  percent 
of  the  reviews  conducted  by  the  organiaar 
Uon  with  respect  to  InpaUent  hoapital  serv- 
lcea fumiahed  in  any  aubaectlon  (d)  hoapital 
(aa  defined  In  aectlon  1888(dXlXB))  that 
haa  leas  than  SO  beds  and  to  located  In  a 
rural  area  (as  defined  in  section 
1888(dX3XD))  shall  he  coxiducted  on  the 
hoapital'B  premtoea.". 

(b)  EFfBciiv*  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  aubaecUon  (a)  shall  apply  to  con- 
tracte  entered  into  or  renewed  on  or  after 
January  1. 1988. 

The  Robal  Health  Case  Viabiutt  Act  or 
1987 


A.  impact  AJIALTBBB  or  MBDICAEE  AEP  M^ttO- 
An>  BEOULATIOm  Oil  8MALL  BUEAL  HOBRTALB 

Requirea  HHS  to  indude  an  impact  analy- 
sto  of  propoaed  and  final  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid regulatlona  if  auch  regulatlona  may 
have  a  significant  Impact  on  a  aubatantial 
number  of  smaU  rural  hoapitala. 

B.  BBaF***^  Aim  DBMOIWTBATIOE  PBOJECTB  OE 
BUBAL  HEALTH  CAEE  COHCBEm 

Requirea  HHS  to  set-aside  10  percent  of 
the  reaearch  and  demonatration  fimda  ap- 
propriated to  the  Health  Care  Financing 
AdminiatraUon  (HCFA)  to  aupport  projecte 
related  "exduaivdy  or  aubatantlally"  to 
rural  health  conoema  and  demonatrated  ao- 


lutlona.  Funda  would  be  uaed  to  examine 
taauea  auch  aa  the  Impact  of  Medlcare'a  pro- 
apecUve  payment  ayatem  (FP8)  on  the  via- 
bility of  amall  rural  hoapitato  and  the  effect 
of  Medicare  polldea  on  the  ability  of  numl 
areaa  to  attract  and  retain  phyatdana. 

c.  omcB  or  bubal  health  polict 
Requirea  the  Secretary  of  HHS  to  eatab- 
liah  an  Office  of  Rural  Health  Policy.  The 
director  of  thto  office  would  be  reaponaible 
for  1.  eatabliahing  a  dearlnghouae  to  collect 
and  diaaemlnate  inf ormaUon  on  rural 
health  concerns:  3.  advlaing  the  Secretary 
on  the  effecte  of  current  and  propoaed  poll- 
clee  on  health  care  deUvery  in  rural  areaa:  3. 
coordinating  rural  health  acUvitlea  within 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
lcea and  aerving  aa  the  Department'a  prind- 
pal  omtact  with  other  federal  agendea  on 
rural  health  conoema;  4.  advising  on  the  de- 
velopment of  research  prioriUes  related  to 
rural  health. 

D.  MEUCAEE  PATMEMTS  TO  BOLE  OOMMUETTT 
ROBPITALa 

Requirea  HHS  to  laaue  dear  and  extdidt 
inatructions  as  to  how  sole  community  hoa- 
pitato may  qualify  under  present  law  for 
Medicare  payment  adjustmente  in  casea 
where  patient  volume  declines  by  more  than 
S  percent. 

Extenda  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
adjuat  Medicare  paymente  to  other  rural, 
toolated  hoapitato  that  meet  the  deflnlUon 
of  a  "aole  commimity  hoapital"  when  their 
paUent  volume  dedlnea  by  more  than  5  per- 
cent. Not  all  rural  hoq^itato  that  qualify  for 
aole  community  status  apply  for  the  deaig- 
natlon.  Thto  provision  would  allow  the  Sec- 
retary to  reapond  the  unantidpated  dedinea 
In  patient  volume  of  other  remote  hoapitato 
by  '"^^^*^  appropriate  adjuatmente  to  their 
Medicare  payments. 

B,  PBOPAC  BTUDT  OE  SEPAKATB  PATMEETS  TO 
BUBAL  AED  URBAN  HOBPrTALS 

Directe  the  Proapective  Payment  Advisory 
Commiaaion  (ProPac)  to  examine  the  Secre- 
tary's  report  on  the  feasibility  of  eliminat- 
ing aeparate  payment  amounte  to  rural  and 
urban  hoapitato  and  to  report  to  Congreaa 
by  March  1,  1988  with  regard  to  the  Ckun- 
mlaaion's  findinga  and  recommendaUona. 

P.  BBVELOPMEET  OP  A  BEPBBaBirrATIVE  BAMPLB 
DATA  BABB  ON  HOSPTTAL  008TB 

Directe  HHS  to  develop  a  repreaentaUve 
aample  of  hoapital  ooate  each  year  baaed  on 
the  moat  recently  available  data,  with  the 
Information  obtained  to  be  uaed  In  the  de- 
velopmrent  of  recommended  adjuatmente  to 
the  Medicare  proapecUve  payment  system 
(PPS),  aa  well  aa  ongoing  analyato  of  pro- 
poaed leglalaUve,  regulatory  and  budgetary 
changea. 

O.  UPBATE  or  MAXIMUM  PAYMENT  AMOUNTS  TO 
BUBAL  HEALTH  CLINICB 

Directe  HHS  to  update  the  preaent  relm- 
buraement  Umitetlon  of  $33.10  per  visit  for 
aervloea  provided  by  rural  health  clinlca  to 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  patienta.  In  eatab- 
liahing the  update,  the  Secretary  to  to  take 
into  omaideratlon  Increaaea  in  practice  ooate 
atnoe  the  limit  waa  last  adjuated.  If  the  Sec- 
retary faOa  to  act  within  130  days,  the 
preaent  limit  would  increase  automatically 
to  $48.00.  which  represente  the  amount  that 
the  payment  limit  would  be  had  it  been  in- 
dexed for  tascreaaea  in  health  ooate  aince 
1980.  In  future  years,  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  announce  the  appropriate 
update  amount  by  September  SO  of  each 
year,  which  would  become  effective  the  fol- 
lowing January. 


H.  ON-BITB  PBO  BBVIEW  OP  BMALL  BUBAL 
HOaPTTALB 

Requirea  HHS  to  enaure  that  no  leaa  than 
50  percent  of  the  reviews  conducted  by 
Medicare's  Peer  Review  OrganiaaUmis 
(PROS)  of  rural  hoq>itato  with  fewer  than 
SO  beds  be  performed  on  the  premiaea  of  the 
hoapltaL  Thto  requirement  would  l>e  added 
to  all  new  contracte  entered  into  by  HHS 
wlthPROa. 

EZCEBPTB  FBOM  THE  APBIL  1.  1987  REPOBT  BT 

THE    Pbobpeutivb    Patmeht    Abbebbmbht 

COMMIBBION  TO  THE  SECBETAET  Ot  HEALTH 

AND  Human  Sebvicbb 

RECOMMENDATION  1«:  EVALUATION  OP  CURRENT 
PPB  PAYMENT  POLICIE8  POR  RURAL  HOaPITALS 

The  Secretary  should  complete  the  stud- 
ies mandated  by  Congress  in  the  original 
PPS  and  deficit  reduction  leKislation  and 
make  them  publicly  available  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  study  on  the  feasibility  and  Impact  of 
eliminating  or  phaaing  out  separate  urban 
and  rural  DRO  proapective  payment  ratea 
should  reflect  analyaes  baaed  on  firat-year 
PPS  Medicare  Coat  Reports  and.  if  poaaible, 
preliminary  findings  from  the  second  year 
of  PPS. 

The  study  of  Sole  (immunity  Hoapitato 
should  be  supplemented  by  an  evaluaUon  of 
the  appropriateneas  of  current  Medicare 
payment  polldea  for  all  small,  isolated  rural 
hoapitato. 

The  Commiaaion  also  intends  to  examine 
these  issues  and  will  share  Ite  findinga  with 
the  Congreaa  and  the  Secretary  aa  they  are 
developed. 

In  the  Social  Security  Act  amendmente  of 
1983  and  the  Defldt  Reduction  Act  of  1985, 
Congreaa  required  the  Secretary  to  study 
and  report  on  a  nimilier  of  Issues  related  to 
rural  hoapitato.  None  of  the  reporte  have 
been  submitted  to  Congress.  Preliminary 
analysea  of  recent  date  suggest  that  there 
continue  to  be  potential  inequities  in  the 
treatment  of  rural  hoapitato  under  PPS. 
Medicare  payment  poUdea  need  to  lie  thor- 
oughly evaluated  to  enaure  that  they  do  not 
Inadvertently  place  rural  hoapitato  at  a  dla- 
advantage  and  Jeopardise  aoceas  to  hoQ>ital 
care  for  Medicare  benefidariea.  In  particu- 
lar, the  Conuniaaion  believea  that  the  differ- 
ent leveto  of  urban  and  rural  DRO  pay- 
mente and  the  Sole  Community  Hoapital 
proviaions  warrant  a  thorough  evalu^on. 
Specific  issues  to  lie  evaluated  are  outlined 
below. 

Maintenance  of  Separate  Urban  and 
Rural  DRO  Paymente.— The  current  PPS 
payment  policy  to  calculate  separate  url>an 
and  rural  standardised  amounte  reflecte  the 
historically  lower  average  coste  of  rural  hoa- 
pitato found  in  1981.  Theae  cost  dlfferencea 
renuOned  even  after  adjusting  for  area  wage 
dlfferencea,  teaching  activity,  and  DRO  case 
mix. 

The  coat  dlfferencea  were  parUy  attrib- 
uted to  the  wider  range  of  aervlcea  offered 
by  urtNm  hoapitala.  aiul  to  dlff ermoea  in  the 
aeverity  of  illneaa  the  DRO  caae-mix  Index 
did  not  reflect  Dem>ite  theae  explanaUona. 
however,  the  cauae  of  theae  dlfferencea  has 
never  been  fully  determined. 

Wtiatever  the  cause  of  the  coat  differ- 
ences, the  eatabUahmoit  of  aeparate  atand- 
ardised  amounte  haa  reaulted  In  lower  pay- 
mente to  rural  hoapitato.  Becauae  of  reoent 
legtolation.  which  created  aeparate  outlier 
pooto  and  dlacharg*  weighting,  the  differen- 
tial in  the  standardlBed  amounte  will  be  re- 
duced from  approximatdy  25  percent  to  ap- 
proximately 17  percent. 


Reoent  analyaea  by  ProPAC,  HCFA.  and 
the  (^(mgreaaional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  in- 
dicate that,  between  1981  and  the  flrat  year 
of  PPS,  ooate  per  caae  roae  more  raitfdly  in 
rural  oomiiared  to  urban  hopaltah.  eapedal- 
ly  after  adjuatlng  for  changea  In  caae  mix.  If 
the  atandardlsed  amounte  were  computed 
using  the  first-year  PPS  cost  data,  ProPAC 
estimates  the  diffa«ntlal  in  the  urban  and 
rural  standardised  amounte  wotild  be  re- 
duced to  13  percent. 

Narrowing  of  the  payment  differential  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  hoapitato  haa  result- 
ed  aa  a  by-product  of  changea  in  PPS  pay- 
ment polldea  in  different  areaa.  Under  the 
Commiaaion's  propoaed  update  factor  rec- 
ommendations, the  differential  between  the 
urban  and  rural  standardised  amounte 
would  t>e  reduced  after  three  years  to  14 
percent.  The  CtemmtosicHi  l>ellevea  it  to  time 
to  evaluate  the  wisdom  of  continuing  aepa- 
rate urban  and  rural  paymente  and  the  ap- 
propriateneas of  further  reducing  the  differ- 
ences in  payment  ratea. 

Sole  CcMnmunity  Hoapitato  and  Small,  lao- 
lated  Rural  Ho^tala— The  Medicare  pro- 
gram, aa  a  reault  of  the  recent  OBRA  1988 
legiatotion.  haa  made  a  variety  of  adjuat- 
oaente  in  PPS  to  accommodate  the  problema 
of  rural  hoapitato.  induding  apedal  payment 
provisions  for  SCHs.  The  extent  to  which 
theae  proviaions  provide  adequate  finandal 
protection  against  finandal  risk  beyond  the 
control  of  small,  isolated  rural  hoapitato  to 
undear,  however. 

The  OHnmiaaion  to  not  suggesting  that 
Medicare  polides  guarantee  the  solvency  of 
all  rural  hoapitato  or  even  all  small  rural 
hoapitato.  Rather  ite  concern  to  to  enaure 
that  Medicare  polldea  do  not  JeopardlEe 
access  to  quality  hoapital  aervloea  for  Medi- 
care benefidariea  living  in  iaolated  rural 


In  ite  April  1988  report,  the  C^mnmtoaian 
expreaaed  ccHxxm  that  volume  and  raaemJT 
fluctuations  in  small,  rural  hoapitato  might 
seriously  Jeopardise  their  finanrial  viability 
and.  consequenUy,  aoceas  to  hoei^tal  aerv- 
ices  for  Medicare  beneficiaries  living  in 
these  areas.  The  C^ommission  noted  that 
minor  fluctuations  in  volume  and  caae  mix 
are  leaa  critical  for  larger  hoapitato  ainoe 
they  can  average  the  fluctuaUoPB  from  year 
to  year  and  over  many  caaea.  SmaU  rural 
hoapitato  cannot  take  advantage  of  thto  "law 
of  large  numbers." 

The  Commiaaion  ctmtinues  to  be  con- 
cerned that  small,  isolated  nval  hoapitato 
are  at  major  financial  riak  due  to  voltune  de- 
dinea. Much  of  the  volume  dedine  can  be 
traced  to  general  economic  dedinea  in  rural 
areaa  and  to  general  reductions  in  the 
demand  for  inpatient  care  affecting  all 
urban  and  rural  hoapitals.  While  volume  de- 
dinea have  occurred  acroas  all  clasaea  of 
hoapitala.  they  have  been  greateat  for  small 
rural  hoapitato. 

Accordbig  to  American  Hoapital  Aaaoda- 
tion  (AHA)  data,  rural  hoapitato  with  fewer 
than  25  beds  and  those  with  35  to  50  beds 
experienced  decreases  in  average  daily 
cenaua  of  38  percent  and  14  percent,  reapec- 
tively,  between  1980  and  1984.  Thto  com- 
pared with  a  8  percent  reduction  for  all  U.S. 
hoapitala.  In  1984,  rural  hoapitato  with 
fewer  than  25  beda  had  an  average  daily 
cenaua  of  7  patienta.  whereaa  hoapitato  with 
25  to  49  beds  averaged  18  paUente  per  day. 
AHA  Annual  Survey  date  for  all  amall  hoa- 
pitato (80  percent  of  which  are  estimated  to 
be  rural)  Indirat^  a  further  dedine  In 
volume  between  1984  and  1986.  During  thto 
polod.  -Hwit— i/«i.  per  hoapital  declined  7.6 
percent  for  community  hoapitato  with  fewer 
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eea  e<  flnt-yaar  FW  Madleare  Ooat  Report 
dMa  imMrati  that  nifW  himj*****  wtth  few 
ti^  M  badi  te««  the  lowaat  MMIeara  PPS 
ushM  of  any  daaa  a<  ba«ittal  (T.O 
opand  with  ll.«  patvant  for  aO 
■X  Rnial  hovttalB  wtth  fewer  than 
I  tha  only  group  of  hovttali  to 
have  na^Uva  nadlan  patlaxt  mao^  i-l.t 
peraant)  fnm  aD  payen  durtac  the  flrat 
year  at  FfV.  Munwuaf  nml  hopltali  with 
lan  M  bade  coaprtead  o«v  41  per- 
of  an  hinr*****  whoaa  FP8  defldu 
Itparent. 

iliimletlnn  analyaaa  by  tha  Oon- 

Bod^at  Offloe  Indleate  that  the 

n.,mw,r»mi  TuhMfahOlty  of  a  ■ubaTantlal  por- 
a<  aoMll  mral  homttalewai  oonttnue 
.  ftilly  liiiiileiiMntnrt  PPB.  Aooordlnc 
to  theaa  anatyaea.  S0  pereant  of  mral  boapl- 
tato  with  fewer  than  BO  beds  are  eatlmated 
to  taMor  a  pernaaa  FPB  dafldt  In  1M7. 

data  aiwieot  that  aBall  niral  boapl- 
ffffn***"*"  to  wam1ii'»«f  euhetantlal 
dttflealtlea  under  PP8.  To  eoaura 
apprapriate  eratuatton  of  the  affect  of  PPS 
on  Madleare  benefinlariee'  aoeaae  to  care.  It 
will  Iw  tanportant  to  monltnr  the  PP8  effect 
on  an  laoiatad  rural  boMtala.  not  juat  tboae 
eleettiw  to  be  SCHa.  Currently,  there  la  no 
waU  aeeeptad  daflnttian  of  aasall.  leolatad 
rural  bo^iMaL  Nor  are  there  daU  to  idenU- 
fy  the  unlrerw  of  leoiatad  rural  boapltala. 
WhOe  tnfoniatlon  on  8CHa  la  available, 
theee  tw^r***'"  repraaent  only  tha  aubaet  of 
fctfletir*  hoipitala  that  ba««  elected  SCH 
■tatw.  The  Sacratary  ahould  devalop  Infor- 

on  boapltala  that  would  otharwlae 

\  the  quallfleatlaaB  of  a  8CH  but  which, 
for   vartoua   raaaona.    tncliidhw 
have  ehoaen  not  to  aeek  SCH  atatua. 

TtMt  rWn-iMf*-"  bichllchta  two  mator 
Qt  eoncam  the  Oowmlaalnn  hi 
dnrlw  the  peat  year.  WhOe  the 
ally  mar****^  atudlea  may  not  cover  the 
I  laiiplata  range  of  taauea  oothnad  by  the 
CoaMBlartan.  they  are  Ukaiy  to  provide  valu- 
able IniTT"'^  Infonaatlan  on  which  to  build 
a  more  thorouch  evatuation.  The  Commla- 
alon.  therefore,  urgea  the  Secretary  to  com- 
plate  and  publtah  the  ffn^'f  tram  tbeae 
atadlea  aa  aoon  aa  poaaibla.  The  OommlaBtan 
wm  alao  continue  to  analyae  theee  laauaa 
and  would  wrtoome  the  opportunity  to  work 
oooperattvaly  with  the  Secretary  tai  theaa  af- 
f ofta.  Tha  fiBiiiiiiaBlnn  woold  be  paitteular- 
ly  Intareated  In  devaioptnt  an  oncotaic  daU 
baae  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  PPS  on  amaU. 
laolatad  rural  tacflltlea. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  lir.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  dtotlngiilahed  ool- 


leagiie  from  MontanA  [Mr.  BaiKnral. 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mrcb- 
■lU.  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
[Mr.  RocxvBxaO,  and  the  Senator 
firam  South  DakoU  [Mr.  DiiBCHLB].  in 
the  Introduction  of  the  Rural  Health 
Care  Vlahnity  Act  of  1M7.  a  MU  to 
help  preaerve  quality  health  care  for 
rural  Americana. 

The  Nation's  health  care  ayitem  li 
In  a  state  of  transition  as  the  delivery 
and  fiTtMiHiif  of  health  care  servloea 
are  restructured  In  response  to  the 
evolution  of  a  more  competitive  health 
care  marketplace.  Nowhere  has  the 
challenge  to  respond  to  these  changea 
been  more  difficult  than  in  rural 
America. 

Small  rural  hospitals  by  their  very 
nature  and  mission,  are  disadvantaged 
In  this  competitive  marite^>laoe.  While 
■mmii  In  slse.  these  hoq>ltals  must 
offer  a  broad  range  of  services  that  are 
raaponstve  to  the  needs  of  their  com- 
munities and  physicians.  They  provide 
services  to  any  individual,  regardless 
of  ability  to  pay.  because  without  their 
services,  patients  are  left  with  no 
other  alternative.  Tet  the  patient  base 
to  support  these  services  la  smaller 
and  more  elderly  than  that  of  the 
urban  hospitals. 

If  the  restructuring  of  health  care  in 
mral  areas  is  to  proceed  in  a  manner 
that  offers  the  potential  to  contain 
cosU  while  still  providing  reasonable 
access  to  adequate  health  care  for  all 
medicare  beneficiaries  regardless  of 
where  they  reside,  adjustments  must 
be  made  to  oirrent  law  to  address  the 
neetta  of  rural  hospitals.  It's  high  time 
that  we  restore  fairness  to  the  way  we 
pay  for  health  care  In  rural  areas. 

The  significance  of  our  mral  health 
care  sjrstem  cannot  be  overstated:  na- 
tionally. 47  percent  of  hospitals  are  in 
nual  settings.  These  hospitals  contain 
23  percent  of  the  beds  and  generate  30 
percent  of  admissions  and  patient 
days,  and  18  percent  of  outpNatienU 
visits.  In  Iowa,  the  Importance  and 
contribution  of  a  Rural  Health  Care 
System  can  be  doubled.  A  fuU  80  per- 
cent of  Iowa's  hospitals  are  rural 
They  account  for  48  percent  of  the 
State's  beds.  41  percent  of  admissions. 
44  percent  of  patient  days,  and  44  per- 
cent of  outpatient  visits  to  Iowa's  hos- 
pitals. 

The  threat  poses  to  these  hospitals, 
and  thereby  to  the  availability  of  hos- 
pital services  for  those  persons  who 
live  in  isolated  rural  areas  is  a  real 
one.  The  bill  we  are  Introducing  today 
will  work  to  ensure  that  we  do  not  in- 
advertently place  rural  hospitals  at  a 
disadvantage  and  Jeopardise  access  to 
hospital  care  for.  Medicare  benefici- 
aries. 

Again.  I  commend  my  colleagues  for 
their  efforts  on  this  legislation,  and 
hope  that  other  Senators  wiU  Join  us 
in  supporting  it.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


Mr.  MITCHSLL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Senator  Baucus 
and  Senator  Roaaynxn  in  introduc- 
ing the  Rural  Health  Care  Viability 
Act  of  1987. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  rural 
States  are  aware  of  the  particular  dlf- 
ficulUes  in  the  delivery  of  quality 
health  care  in  remote  areas  of  our 
country. 

The  majority  of  people  who  live  in 
medically  underserved  areas  in  this 
Nation  live  in  rural  America.  Rural 
areas  contain  almost  a  third  of  the  Na- 
tion's population,  but  Just  12  percent 
of  the  Nation's  doctors.  14  percent  of 
the  Nation's  pharmacies,  and  18  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  nursing  staff. 

In  America,  the  rural  poor  outnum- 
ber the  poor  in  urban  areas.  This 
means  that  a  disproportionate  number 
of  rural  ooimtles  have  substantial  pop- 
ulations living  at  or  below  the  poverty 
level. 

CcHisequenUy.  rural  health  providers 
face  a  greater  demand  for  their  serv- 
ices and  a  disproportionately  higher 
risk  of  uncompensated  care. 

Smaller  rural  hospitals  face  both  the 
fixed  costs  all  hospitals  must  meet,  re- 
gardless of  how  many  beds  are  occu- 
pied, and  the  special  challenge  of  at- 
tracting physicians,  nurses  and  other 
health  practitioners  to  practice  in  iso- 
lated hospitals  and  rural  health  clin- 
ics. 

The  disparity  between  urban  and 
rural  hospital  reimbursement  rates 
under  Medicare  remains  a  particularly 
difficult  problem  for  many  small,  rural 
hospitals  in  Maine  and  across  the 
NaUon. 

In  its  April  I.  1987  Report  to  the 
Secretary,  the  Prospective  Payment 
Assessment  Commission  [ProPacl 
made  a  number  of  recommendations 
pertaining  to  rural  hospitals  under 
Medicare.  These  recommendations  In- 
clude an  evaluation  of  current  Pro- 
spective Payment  System  policies  for 
rural  hospitals.  The  Commission 
report  sUtes.  "Preliminary  analyses  of 
recent  data  suggest  that  there  contin- 
ue to  be  potential  inequities  In  the 
treatment  of  rural  hospitals  under 
PPS." 

The  Rural  Health  Care  ViabiUty  Act 
of  1987  Is  designed  to  address  a 
number  of  Issues  of  concern  in  the  de- 
livery of  health  care  In  rural  areas,  in- 
cluding issues  raised  by  the  April  1. 
1987  ProPac  report. 

It  is  important  that  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  is 
aware  of  the  effect  of  their  policies  on 
rural  hospitals  and  health  clinics.  This 
legislation  includes  a  number  of  provi- 
sions which  will  require  the  Depart- 
ment to  expand  Its  responsibilities  in 
advising  the  Secretary  on  the  effects 
of  current  areas,  and  also  requires  an 
impact  analysis  of  proposed  and  final 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  regulations  on 
small  rural  hospitals. 
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While  there  are  a  number  of  major 
financing  issues  with  regard  to  rural 
hospitals  we  believe  are  more  i4>pro- 
priately  addressed  as  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  hospital  update 
factor  during  the  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion process,  oiu-  bill  does  call  for  a 
ProPac  study  on  the  feasibility  of 
eliminating  separate  payments  to 
rural  and  urban  hospitals  under  Medi- 
care's proqjective  pajmaent  system. 
ProPac  is  directed  to  report  to  Con- 
gress on  this  issue  by  March  1. 1988. 

Our  bill  addresses  one  important  fi- 
nancing issue  which  has  had  a  serious 
effect  on  the  delivery  of  health  care  In 
rural  health  clinics.  Under  current 
law,  rural  health  clinics  are  reim- 
bursed up  to  a  limit  of  $32.10  per  visit 
under  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  This 
cap  has  not  been  adjusted  since  1980. 
and  many  rural  cUnlcs  are  up  against 
the  cap;  some  have  exceeded  the  cap. 

In  Maine,  there  are  22  community 
and  Indian  health  centers  that  are  cer- 
tified Medicare  and  Medicaid  provid- 
ers under  the  Rural  Health  Clinic 
Services  Act.  Of  the  22  centers,  17  are 
over  the  cap,  with  an  average  cost  per 
visit  of  $41.  The  cost  of  providing  serv- 
ices to  Medicare  and  Medicaid  benefi- 
ciaries which  is  not  reimbursed  is 
threatening  the  existmce  of  many  of 
these  clinics. 

The  Rural  Health  Care  Viability  Act 
of  1987  directs  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  update 
the  present  reimbursement  limitation 
of  $32.10  per  visit  for  services  provided 
by  rural  health  clinics  to  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  patients.  If  the  Secretary 
falls  to  act  within  120  days,  the 
present  limit  would  Increase  automati- 
cally to  $48.  which  represents  the 
amotmt  that  the  payment  limit  would 
be  had  it  been  indexed  for  increases  in 
health  costs  since  1980. 

Those  of  us  In  Congress  who  repre- 
sent rural  States  must  continue  to  pro- 
tect the  access  to  health  care  for  all 
Americans.  Our  primary  goal  is  to 
assure  that  persons  In  remote  areas 
continue  to  receive  care  that  is  compa- 
rable to  that  offered  to  those  who  live 
in  cities. 

There  should  not  be  two  classes  of 
medical  care  in  this  country.  Ameri- 
cans have  the  right  to  expect  that  new 
developments,  new  life-saving  tech- 
niques and  new  medicines  will  be  avail- 
able when  they  need  them,  regardless 
of  where  they  live. 

The  Rural  Health  Care  Viability  Act 
of  1987  is  an  effort  to  focus  attention 
on  the  particular  problems  associated 
with  the  delivery  of  health  care  in 
rural  America.  It  is  an  effort  to  contin- 
ue to  analyze  the  needs  and  reform 
the  programs  which  provide  health 
care  to  our  rural  citizens  to  better 
serve  those  who  live  in  geographically 
remote  areas  of  our  country. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  support  this  important  legis- 
lation. 


Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  Join  my 
distinguished  colleagues.  Senator 
BAtrcns  and  Senator  MrrcnDX,  in  in- 
troducing this  vitally  important  legis- 
lation today.  Both  of  these  Individuals 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  rural  Ameri- 
cans throughout  our  coimtry.  Senator 
Baucus  has  led  the  fight  in  this  body 
to  reserve  access  to  qxiallty  health  care 
in  oiu-  rural  communities.  This  legisla- 
tion, the  Rural  Health  Care  Viability 
Act  of  1987  is  another  example  of  his 
dedication  to  pursuing  this  objective. 

I  might  also  say  that  our  colleague. 
Senator  Duhkmbkrgkr  from  Minnesota, 
although  not  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill, 
has  been  a  giant  himself  in  terms  of 
rural  health  care  matters.  And,  of 
course,  Senator  Mrchkll,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Health,  is  one  of  the 
true  champions  of  rural  health  care  in 
the  Congress  today. 

This  legislation  attacks  the  problems 
plaguing  health  care  in  rural  America 
on  a  number  of  fronts.  It's  a  compre- 
hensive package  to  force  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
both  to  pay  more  attention  to  rural 
health  care,  and  to  take  concrete  steps 
to  eliminate  inequities  in  the  two 
major  Federal  health  care  programs. 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  that  currently 
limit  payments  to  rural  hospitals  and 
other  health  care  providers. 

Biir.  President,  the  Nation's  rural 
health  care  system  is  in  deep  trouble, 
and  let  there  be  no  mistake  about 
that.  Almost  40  of  the  58  hospitals 
that  closed  their  doors  last  year  were 
small  or  rural  hospitals.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, 17  out  of  the  State's  30  small  and 
rural  hospitals  lost  money  in  1985. 
Their  average  loss  was  $261,871,  which 
is  a  lot  of  money  for  a  small  hospital 
to  lose. 

This  is  a  pattern  that  is  taking  place 
in  State  after  SUte.  Rural  hospitals 
are  on  the  brink  of  financial  colU^ise. 
Physicians  practicing  in  mral  commu- 
nities are  understaffed  and  overbur- 
dened. And  the  quality  of  care  for  pa- 
tients, especially  the  elderly,  is  in 
danger. 

While  we  cannot  solve  the  entire 
problem  at  once.  I  believe  Congress 
can  and  must  provide  relief  in  a 
number  of  areas.  In  my  view,  the  most 
pressing  task  is  to  reform  Medicare's 
payment  system  for  rural  hospitals. 
More  elderly  Americans  live  in  rural 
areas.  It  is  statistically  more  likely 
that  our  small,  rural  hospitals  serve  el- 
derly people  who  are  poor  and  have 
significant  health  problems.  And  yet, 
in  Medicare's  new  prospective  pay- 
ment system,  there  is  a  wide  disparity 
between  reimbursement  rates  for 
urban  hospitals  versus  rural  hospitals. 
Unlike  most  urban  hospitals,  rural 
hospitals  have  lost  money  under  this 
system— they  are  paid  an  average  of  17 
percent  less  than  urban  hospitals  for 


treating  Medicare  patients  for  exactly 
the  same  kinds  of  problems.  The  dra- 
matic rise  In  the  financial  failure  of 
rural  hoq^itals  is  directly  linked  to  the 
inequities  of  Medicare.  As  our  elderly 
population  grows,  we  cannot  allow  this 
unfair  situation  to  continue. 

A  key  provision  of  our  Rural  Health 
Care  Viability  Act  is  to  direct  a  sertos 
of  actions  intended  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween Medicare's  separate  rural  and 
urban  rates  to  hospitals.  This  makes 
sense.  The  data  and  analysis  have  al- 
ready emerged  which  make  a  persua- 
sive case  for  moving  toward  eliminait- 
Ing  this  gap.  and  I  urge  the  adminis- 
tration to  cooperate  with  us  in  closing 
that  giv  as  soon  as  possible. 

Time  is  nmning  out.  The  health  and 
well-being  of  rural  Americans  are  at 
stake.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  Joining 
Senator  Baucus,  Senatm*  MncBBU.. 
and  myself  in  promoting  this  legisla- 
tion and  in  enacting  immediate  meas- 
ures to  protect  and  preserve  health 
care  in  rural  America. 


By  Mr.  EXON: 

S.  1391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

atrnr ACS  xBAireroKTATioa  AsaxazAwcs  act 


Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  define 
and  clarify  two  important  terms  from 
the  Surface  Tranq>ortation  Aasistanoe 
Act  of  1982.  A  portion  of  the  1982  act 
requires  the  States  to  allow  102-inch 
iride,  28-foot  twin  trailer  combinations 
and  tractor  semitrailer  units  with  48- 
foot  semitrtdlers  to  operate  on  the 
interstate  highways  and  on  a  designat- 
ed primary  highway  ssrstem.  It  alao  re- 
quires that  these  vehicles  have  "rea- 
sonable access"  from  those  highways 
to  "terminals"  and  to  facilities  for 
food,  fuel,  repairs,  and  rest. 

Unfortunately,  the  1982  act  provided 
no  definition  of  these  key  terms  of 
reasonable  access  and  terminals.  The 
States  have  developed  widely  differing 
interpretations  of  the  meaning  of 
these  terms.  The  result  has  been  that 
manufacturers,  shippers,  and  carriers 
have  not  achieved  the  full  expected 
benefits  in  exchange  for  the  1982  act's 
tax  Increases  on  the  industry.  In  addi- 
tion, the  unnecessary  confusion  and 
complexity  due  to  widely  varying 
State  restrictions  on  these  interstate 
carriers  places  a  burden  on  interstate 
commerce.  The  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration coiild  adopt  regulations 
to  more  clearly  define  these  statutory 
terms  and  address  the  same  issues  this 
legislation  addresses.  However,  to  date 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
has  not  done  so. 

The  bill  amends  section  412  of  the 
1982  act  to  define  what  is  meant  by  al- 
lowing "reasonable  access"  to  and 
from  these  designated  routes  and  "ter- 


'v: 
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The  liitant  ii  to  provide  tan- 

moil.  iiM»«  ctoAT  ■UndardB. 

•nd  ymXut  predJcUblllty  for  eurlen 
whleli  Burt  operate  In  Intaretate  com- 
BMRe,  while  at  the  Mme  time  stilklnc 
a  eaietal  balance  wtth  the  le«ltlinar,f 
nfety  cuneema  of  the  States  and  lo- 
ealltlaa. 

ICr.  Preeldent.  I  look  forward  to 
worklnf  with  my  oolleocuee  and  aU 
other  interested  parties  to  see  to  It 
that  these  iMiiei  are  resolved  in  a 
proper  and  saUsfaetorymanner. 

Br  Mr.  UENNJEUT  (for  himself. 
Bfr.  Haikdi.  Mr.  Kbst.  and 


): 

8.  ISM.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain 
united  States  econotnlr  benefits  to  the 
Rspoblle  of  Korea  unlesi  steps  are 
taken  to  promote  democracy  and  re- 
spect human  ri^ts;  to  the  Committee 
OP  PMPSign  Rriations 

a^wxBACT  Of  aoon  koss*  iter 

Mr.  KKNNKDT.  Mr.  President, 
today,  we  are  beginning  a  new  and 
stroofler  phase  of  our  efforts  in  Con- 
gress to  support  human  rights  and  de- 
mocracy in  South  Korea.  The  legisla- 
tion we  are  Introducing  calls  for  a  sus- 
penstoi  of  three  current  economic 
subsidies  to  that  country. 

The  United  States  has  important  se- 
curity interests  in  South  Korea. 
Thirty  thousand  Americans  died  in 
the  19S0'8  to  defend  those  interests, 
and  we  do  not  intend  their  sacrifice  to 
be  in  vain. 

South  Korea  continues  to  face  a  se- 
rious threat  from  North  Korea.  Forty 
thmisanfl  American  troops  are  sta- 
tioned in  the  South  to  guarantee  Its 
<jh>fyns»  and  to  emphaslM  that  our 
commitment  to  the  security  of  that 
nation  remains  solid  and  unwavering. 

But  South  Korea  today  is  threat- 
ened not  only  from  without,  but  from 
within. 

For  over  three  decades  the  people  of 
South  Korea  have  struggled  to  achieve 
a  prosperous,  stable,  and  democratic 
country.  In  fact.  Korea  has  already  ac- 
axnpllshed  one  of  the  great  postwar 
economic  miracles.  Tet  the  govern- 
ment in  Seoul  continues  to  maintain 
that  its  citizens  are  not  ready  for  de- 
mocracy. 

Patience  In  South  Korea  Is  clearly 
wearing  thin.  Now  is  the  time  for  tran- 
sition from  dictatorship  to  democracy; 
unless  the  Oovemment  of  Korea  im- 
plonents  reforms,  increased  instabil- 
ity, violence,  and  even  bloodshed  are 
likely,  and  the  Olympic  games  wiU  be 
in  Jeoftardy— tear  gas  is  not  conducive 
to  Olympic  omnpetltion. 

President  Chim's  imaoceptable  at- 
tempt to  dictate  the  transfer  of  power 
on  his  own  terms  in  1988  has  triggered 
the  current  round  of  massive  protest 
and  civil  unrest.  And  for  good  reason. 
In  an  arrogant  and  authoritarian 
action  last  April,  he  suspended  debate 
on  constitutional  reform;  his  recent  at- 
tempt to  install  his  crony  Roh  Tae 


Woo  as  his  successor  has  again  demon- 
strated his  ooatempt  for  democracy. 

The  people  of  Korea  understand  the 
gtakea— for  these  actions  could  weU 
mean  the  denial  of  democracy  In 
Korea  for  7  more  years.  Students, 
businessmen,  teachers,  nims.  and 
priests  have  taken  to  the  streets  In 
numbers  not  seen  since  the  brutal 
military  coup  In  1979  and  President 
Chun's  rigged  election  in  1981. 

The  current  stituation  is  both  a 
challenge  and  an  opportunity  for  the 
United  States  and  for  American  diplo- 
macy. Tet  the  Secretary  of  State,  in- 
stead of  forthrightly  calling  for  steps 
toward  democracy,  urges  restraint  and 
tilts  toward  the  regime. 

Again  and  again  and  again,  in  South 
Africa,  in  Chile,  and  now  In  Korea,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  shown  its 
own  contempt  for  the  struggle  for  de- 
mocracy In  other  lands.  We  have 
learned  to  our  regret  in  Congress  that 
quiet  dipl(Hnacy  In  this  administration 
means  no  diplomacy. 

Now.  in  a  disgraceful  abdication  of 
responsibility,  high  officials  in  the 
State  Department  plead  the  pressure 
of  Irangate.  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
other  business,  and  say  they  do  not 
have  time  to  deal  with  South  Korea. 
Well.  Congress  is  busy  with  these 
issues  too,  but  we  also  have  time  for 
Korea. 

Our  legislation,  the  Democracy  in 
South  Korea  Act.  is  designed  to  fill 
the  vacuum  created  by  the  administra- 
tion's default,  and  to  place  America 
squarely  on  the  side  of  human  rights 
and  democracy  in  South  Korea.  It  con- 
tains three  provisions,  which  are  based 
on  the  proposition  that  in  the  current 
situation,  there  is  no  Justification  for 
American  trade  assistance  that  subsi- 
dises dictatorship  in  South  Korea. 

First,  the  bill  requires  the  United 
States  to  cast  a  "no"  vote  on  multilat- 
eral development  bank  loans  to  South 
Korea.  Current  law  already  requires 
us  to  oppose  loans  to  governments 
that  violate  t>aslc  human  rights.  Presi- 
dent Chun's  regime  Is  guilty  of  physi- 
cal and  psychological  torture,  arbi- 
trary arrest  and  detention,  house 
arrest,  violation  of  free  assembly  and 
association,  and  violation  of  freedom 
of  the  press. 

The  respected  opposition  leader  Kim 
Dae  Jung  is  now  under  house  arrest 
for  the  44th  time.  Since  April  8.  tUs 
home  has  been  surrounded  by  hun- 
dreds of  combat  police. 

Tet  the  United  States  has  never 
voted  against  a  single  loan  to  South 
Korea  on  the  basis  of  human  rights 
violations;  In  1986,  we  actually  voted 
for  $812  million  in  loans  to  South 
Korea. 

Second,  the  bill  eliminates  existing 
trade  preferences  for  Korean  exports 
to  the  United  States.  The  Government 
of  South  Korea  consistently  violates 
international  standards  on  the  rights 
of  workers,  including  the  right  of 


datlon  and  the  right  to  organise  and 
bargain  collectively.  Tet  the  Reagan 
administration  has  determined  that 
Korean  exports  remain  eligible  for 
duty-free  and  preferential  trade  treat- 
ment under  the  generalised  system  of 
preferences.  Current  law  requires  that 
OSP  beneficiaries  must  at  least  be 
taking  steps  to  comply  with  intema- 
tKmally  recognised  workers'  rights.  In 
1986,  the  United  States  imported  $2.2 
billion  worth  of  Korean  goods  under 
GSP.  snd  this  preferential  treatment 
should  end. 

Third,  the  bill  denies  loans,  credits, 
and  other  guarantees  by  the  Oversees 
Private  Investment  Corporation  for 
United  States  investment  in  Korea. 
Like  GSP,  the  OPIC  requires  recipi- 
ents to  comply  with  internationally 
recognised  labor  standards.  Current 
OPIC  guarantees  for  South  Korea 
total  $270  million— second  in  the  world 
only  to  Chile. 

These  provisions  wlU  take  effect  30 
days  after  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion. The  subsidies  and  loans  can  be 
restored  after  a  Presidential  certifica- 
tion is  approved  by  Congress,  stating 
that  South  Korea  has  made  signifi- 
cant progress  in  meeting  international 
standards  of  human  rights  and  labor 
rights  and  has  taken  specific  steps  to 
bring  democracy  to  Korea. 

We  Intend  to  give  this  measure  high 
priority,  and  to  seek  its  inclusion  in 
the  trade  bUl  that  the  Senate  will  soon 
take  up. 

Obviously  there  are  differences  be- 
tween South  Korea  and  the  Philip- 
pines. But  there  is  also  a  shining  simi- 
larity—the groundswell  of  popular 
support  for  democracy.  Perhaps,  in 
Korea  the  dlcUtor  can  stand  against 
that  tide  yet  again— but  there  is  no 
excuse  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  stand  beside  him. 

I  urge  Congress  to  support  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  call  on  the  administration 
to  join  us  in  seeking  genuine  democra- 
cy in  South  Korea. 

Mr.  President.  I  ssk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro  at  this  time.  I 
also  ask  that  several  articles  on  recent 
evenU  in  Korea,  the  February  1987 
speech  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs.  Gaston 
Sigiu*.  and  recent  human  rights  re- 
ports published  by  the  North  Ameri- 
can Coalition  for  Human  Rights  In 
Korea  may  be  printed  in  the  Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haute  of 
Representative*    of   the    United   Statet   of 
America  in  Congre**  attembled, 
sac  1. 8iiOBTTm.a 

Thla  Act  msy  be  cited  ss  the  "Democracy 
In  South  Kores  Act  of  1087.". 

SBC  t.  PINDINGS 

The  Concren  f  Indi  that: 
(1)  the  United  States  haa  vital  poUUcal. 
strategic,  and  economic  Interests  in  the  Re- 
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public  of  Korea,  and  the  UjS.  commitment 
to  the  aeeuTlty  of  the  RepubUc  of  Korea  ia 
Important  to  American  geopolitical  Interests 
througbout  Cast  Asia: 

(S)  XJB.  interesU  In  the  region  require  a 
■table  pcriiUcal  system  In  Korea  which  can 
only  be  achieved  if  the  government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  has  the  support  of  the 
Korean  people: 

(5)  the  American  people  support  the  aapl- 
latiODS  of  the  Korean  people  for  human 
rights,  democracy,  and  the  rule  of  Law,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  American  lives  were 
ncriflced  during  the  Korean  War  in 
common  cause  with  the  people  of  Korea  to 
achieve  these  aims.  40,000  V&  troops 
remain  In  South  Korea  today  In  def  oise  of 
the  security  and  freedom  of  the  Korean 
people; 

(4)  despite  the  Korean  people's  desire  for 
democracy.  President  Chun  Doo  Hwan  has 
ended  debate  on  constitutional  reform, 
hand-picked  hU  successor  and  halted  all 
pi  ogress  toward  genuine  democracy.  In  re- 
sponse, public  outrage  has  led  to  confronta- 
tion with  the  poUoe,  Instability  and  unrest; 

(5>  the  Korean  people  have  a  deep  reser- 
voir of  goodwill  toward  the  American 
people,  but  continued,  unwavering  U.8.  sup- 
port for  President  Chun's  government  bss 
produced  a  sharp  increase  in  anti-American- 
ism among  the  Korean  people; 

(6)  since  the  1900  military  coup  In  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  the  government  of  Chun 
Doo  Hwan  has  effectively  consolidated  its 
political  power  and  has  greatly  restricted 
political  participation.  This  failure  to  allow 
progreas  towards  democracy  has  provoked 
widespread  popular  opposition  which  the 
government  has  suppressed  through  tor- 
ture, denial  of  poUtlcal  freedoms,  arbitrary 
detention,  politicat  imprisonment,  and 
house  arrests: 

(7)  Despite  the  requirements  of  section 
231A  of  the  Foreisn  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
and  secUon  M3(bK8)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  which  iiMtnict  the  United  States  to 
deny  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion ssslstaDoe  and  Oeneralized  System  of 
Preferences  trade  beneflU  to  any  country 
which  Is  not  taking  steps  to  afford  Interna- 
tionally reooi^ilaed  worker  rights  to  Its  dU- 
■ens,  the  Republic  of  Korea  continues  to  re- 
ceive beneflU  through  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  and  under  the  Qener- 
allsed  System  of  Preferences,  even  though 
the  government  has  consistently  violated 
International  standards  of  labor  ri^ts.  In- 
cluding the  right  of  sssoclatlon  and  the 
right  to  organise  and  bargain  collectively; 

(8)  despite  section  701  of  the  IntemaUonal 
Financial  Institution  Act,  which  Instructs 
the  United  States  ExecuUve  Directors  of 
multilateral  development  banks  to  use  their 
voice  and  vote  to  oppose  loans  and  other  as- 
sistance to  countries  whose  governments 
engage  in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  viola- 
tions of  internationally  recognised  human 
rights,  unless  such  asslstanoe  Is  directed  spe- 
dficaUy  to  programs  which  serve  the  basic 
humsn  needs  of  the  dtianu  of  such  coun- 
try, the  United  States  has  never  voted 
against  a  loan  by  a  multilateral  develop- 
mmt  bank  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  on  the 
basis  of  Its  human  rights  violations,  even 
though  it  has  engaged  In  such  a  pattern  of 
gross  violations  of  internationally  recog- 
ntaed  human  rights; 

(9)  these  United  States  laws  msndste  that 
these  humsn  and  labor  rights  provisions  be 
enforced  snd  the  Congress  believes  that  en- 
forcement of  these  Uws  will  encourage 
democratic  reform  and  stability  In  the  Re- 
public of  Korea. 


SIC  %.  SUSPENSION  or  CKSTAIN  UNrTSO  8TATB8 
VKKOm  EmMDB)  TO  IgPUBUC 
or  KORBA  UNLB8S  CBaTADi  CONDI- 
TIONS ABB  MBT. 

(a)  SAKcnom.- 

(1)  the  Republic  of  Korea  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible for  designation  as  a  beneficiary  devel- 
oping country  under  tlUe  V  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974;  and  no  product  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  that  Is  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse  for  ooasumptlon.  In  the  customs 
territory  of  the  United  States  may  be  ex- 
tended duty-free  treatmmt  under  that  title; 

(2)  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration shall  not  provide  any  insurance,  re- 
insurance, guarantees,  or  ftnanring  for 
projecU  In  the  RepubUc  of  Korea;  snd 

(3>  the  United  States  ExecuUve  Director 
of  each  relevant  multilateral  development 
bank  shall  cast  a  negative  vote  on  any  loan 
or  other  financial  or  technical  assistance  for 
the  Republic  of  Korea  which  is  not  directed 
specifically  to  programs  which  serve  the 
basic  human  needs  of  the  citizens  of  that 
counUy,  and  shall  use  the  tiest  efforts  of 
the  United  States  or  persuade  other  mem- 
bers of  that  institution  to  cast  a  negative 
vote  on  loans  and  other  assistance  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 

(b)  Bmcnvs  Datb.— Subject  to  section  4. 
subsection  (a)  shsll  take  effect  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SBC  4.  CONDmONS  FOB  UPTDiC  SANCTIONS. 

(a)  PSSSmSHTIAL  CSKTinCATIOS  AMD  Cos- 

OBBSSiONAL   Atpkoval.— The   sanctions    de- 
scribed in  section  3  shall  not  apply  if — 

(1)  the  President  submlU  the  certlficaUon 
described  in  subsection  (b)  to  the  Congress; 
and 

(3)  the  Congress,  within  30  calendar  days 
after  receiving  that  certification,  enacts  a 
Joint  resolution  approving  that  certification. 

(b)  Cbrtificatioh.— The  certification  re- 
quired by  subsection  9<a)  is  a  certification 
that  the  Oovemment  of  Korea: 

(1)  is  taking  steps  to  afford  international- 
ly recognised  worker  righU  to  its  dtlsens 
and  has  ended  its  consistent  pattern  of  gross 
violations  of  internationally  recognized 
human  rights,  induding  the  end  of  all  phys- 
ical and  psychological  torture  and  arbitrary 
arrests,  induding  house  arrests;  and 

(3)  lias  made  signiflcant  progress  in  estat>- 
Ui^tlng  a  peaceful  transition  to  democracy  in 
Korea  Induding  each  of  the  following: 

(a)  permitting  all  democratic  political  par- 
ties to  organize  freely  througbout  the  coun- 
try, so  as  to  enable  their  participation  in  all 
elecUons  at  aU  levels; 

(b)  permitting  all  Korean  citizens  to  exer- 
cise their  constitutionally  guaranteed  and 
internationally  recognized  right  of  freedom 
of  association  and  assembly  and  to  organize 
rallies  and  other  meetings,  induding  the  se- 
lection of  size,  location  and  frequency  of 
those  meetings: 

(c)  lifting  restricUons  on  the  press,  par- 
ticularly those  relating  to  the  coverage  of 
political  activity  and  ending  all  forms  of  in- 
timidation of  Journalists  snd  censorship: 

(d>  lelea^ng  all  political  prisoners  and  re- 
storing the  dvil  and  poUtlcal  rights  to  all 
Korean  dtlsens  who  have  been  deprived  of 
such  rights  by  virtue  of  unlawful  or  improp- 
er criminal  convictions  for  Uie  peaceful  ex- 
pression of  their  political  views;  snd 

(e)  thttMigh  a  mooess  of  dialogue  between 
the  government  and  democratic  opposition 
poUtlcal  parties,  instituting  basic  legal  re- 
forms to  ensure  that  upcoming  dectlons  are 
fair  and  reflect  the  wiU  of  the  Korean 
people,  specifically: 

1.  the  body  supervising  the  elections  at  the 
national  snd  local  levels  should  indude  indi- 
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vlduals  respected  by  snd  aooeptsble  to  the 
dif  f  «ent  poUtical  parties  in  Korea; 

IL  the  vote  of  every  KoresB  dUaen  should 
be,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  oC 
equsl  value; 

ill.  the  entire  election  proeeas.  from  the 
printing  of  ballots  to  the  vote  counting, 
should  be  subject  to  observation  by  the  vsri- 
ous  poUtlcal  partiea,  the  press,  and  Interna- 
tional observers;  and 

Iv.  representatives  and  supporters  of  poUt- 
lcal parties  shaU  not  be  subject  to  Intimida- 
tion or  subsequent  reprissls  for  their  par- 
tldpi^n  in  the  poUtlcal  fsmess. 

SBC  i  CONGRBSSIONAL  RKVBW  AND  ACnON. 

(a)  Sbhatb.— A  Joint  resolution  referred  to 
in  section  5(aX2)  shaU  be  oonsidared  in  the 
Soiste  in  scoordsnce  with  the  provisions  of 
section  601(b)  of  the  Internal  Security  As- 
sistance and  Arms  Export  Control  Act  of 
1976. 

(b)  HOTTsx  or  RspsssBiRATivss.— For  the 
purpose  of  expediting  the  consideration  and 
enactment  of  a  Joint  resolution  under  sec- 
tion 5(aK2).  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  any  such  Joint  resolutkn  after 
it  has  beoi  reported  l>y  the  appropriate 
ommilttees  shsll  be  treated  as  hl^ily  privi- 
leged In  the  House  of  ReuMvsentattvca. 

[From  The  New  York  Times.  June  16. 19871 

UjS.  Wnx  Not  Paxss  Koskaii  Ihitiativx 
(By  Elaine  Sdolino) 

Washhigtoii,  June  15.— As  violent  demon- 
strations  in  South  Korea  continued,  senior 
Reagan  Administration  officials  said  today 
that  the  United  States  had  no  plsn  for  a 
major  diplomatic  inlUstive  tbat  would  press 
South  Korea  to  move  toward  democracy. 

In  contrast  to  the  Philippines,  where  the 
Administration  eventually  forged  a  strategy 
that  helped  Insure  the  ouster  of  President 
Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  last  year,  it  has  yet  to 
identify  bow  much  leverage  it  has  with 
South  Korean  authorities  and  how  to  use 
that  leverage,  interviews  with  key  Adminis- 
tration officials  and  independent  poUtical 
analysts  indicate. 

Part  of  the  problem,  according  to  senior 
Administration  officials,  is  that  with  the 
Congressional  hearings  into  the  Iran-contra 
affair  and  the  debate  over  reflagglng  Ku- 
waiti tankers  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  South 
Korea  is  not  high  on  the  agenda. 

BKLUCTAIICS  TO  USB  SPBCIAL  SHVOTS 

"Frankly,"  said  Richard  L.  Armltage,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Interna- 
tional Security  Affairs,  "we're  really  busy. 
I'm  up  to  my  ears  in  Kuwait  and  contrss 
and  the  normal  press  of  business." 

In  addition,  there  is  a  strong  rductanoe  by 
the  Administration  to  use  special  envoys, 
diplomatic  meetings  with  oppositiao  leaden 
and  threats  to  cut  off  American  military 
aid— a  combination  that  was  effective  In  the 
PhlUiw>lnes— because  the  South  Korean  po- 
Utical environment  is  diffovnt  and  such  a 
high-profile  policy  could  lead  to  more  vio- 
lence and  harm  American  security  interests 
as  weU. 

"It  would  be  wrong  to  talk  about  our 
launching  any  sort  of  initiatives,''  a  State 
Departm«it  qwkeswomsn.  Phyllis  Oakley, 
said  today.  "We  have  viewed  this  as  so  in- 
ternal Korean  matter." 


FmrVATB  MTSSMIS  COKSt 

Administration  offidsls  briefly  rtisnissfrt 
and  rejected  as  unwise  any  change  In  Ameri- 
can security  arrangements  with  South 
Korea,  offidsls  said.  They  added  that  a  pri- 
vate message  by  President  Reagan  to  Preai- 
drat  Chun  Doo  Hwan  expressing  conoera 
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bovarw.  to  rdueUnt  to 
be  to  not  eoo- 


Into  Um 
UMt  ttwatra 
«*y  «iD  poih  Um  eoontiy  toward  de- 

atfinniWiig  to  OB*  Motor  Wbtte 
oifktal  tuamw  with  the  Praitdant's 


tor  »  antar  oCfWal.  prtf vabiy  SwrMuy  of 
auto  Ommw  P-  SboMa.  to  owko  a  f oreaful 
■iMCb  that  voold  uilliilM  Pmldant  Chun 
tor  -T— "I*"!  talks  with  tha  opporttton 
o««r  eoMtttnttonBl  ebanca  In  Aprfl  and  eaU 
tor  a  mora  opan  poUttoal  ayatam.  But  tbe 
Whit*  Bouaa  raporUdly  bettaraa  aueta  public 
I  would  only  aomnnce  lanrer  street 

and  Joopardtae  a  anootb 

1  of  pover  wban  be  ateps  down. 

"We  feel  a  mtl*  aMra  flnnly  tbat  a  quiet 

J  route  la  tbe  rfsbt  one."  said  one 

■  White  Booae  ottleiaL  "If  we're  guilty 
of  iiiniiinillin  eaoUooaly.  tban  we  plead 
■uOty." 

Ih*  Boat  dkamatic  raeant  azample  of  tbe 
AdBta^teattaB'a  reluetanoe  to  preaaure 
South  Korea  oaaM  before  the  current  wave 
of  vtalenee  In  AprlL  Then,  the  Admlnlatra- 
ttaa  decided  not  to  BMve  to  atop  the  suapen- 
atan  of  debate  with  the  appotfttao  over  the 
CoiMtttutlon.  even  thouch  South  Korean  of - 
fldato  bif armed  flialiaaaailnr  Jamea  R.  Ulley 
of  the  dedaton  a  day  In  advance. 

niiilwaaartnr  Lilley.  who  «tent  37  years 
with  the  Oantial  Intelllgenre  Agency  and 
baa  llttto  atrietly  dipkwnaMf  experience,  ex- 
pnaaed  aamrtae  and  told  the  otfldala  the 
itrrMiTrr  would  noi  be  w^  lecelved  by  tbe 
Admlntatiatton.  The  only  public  Artmhils- 
tratton  leapopae  waa  a  State  Department 


■O  TIMS  TO  LOBOS  niOTaST 

"It  would  have  been  appropriate  to  be 
aomewbat  more  rmphattr  and  reapood 
aomewhat  earUer. "  mid  wmiam  H.  Oleye- 
teen  Jr..  a  former  Ambassador  to  South 


AdnlnlBtntlon  offldala  argue  that  there 
was  not  enough  tbne  to  lodge  a  protest 
agafpf*  President  Chun's  move,  which  they 
said  they  could  not  have  stopped  anyway. 
"It  doeant  mean  the  end  of  democrattea- 
tton."  said  one  eanlor  Administration  offl- 
daL 

That  nepoiMf  struck  some  political  ana- 
lyaU  as  surprising  oonsklerlng  a  strongly 
worded  ipeech  to  New  York  last  February 
by  Gaston  J.  Sigur  Jr..  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Cast  Asian  and  Padfk:  Affairs. 
In  which  he  inniMtrrl  that  relattoos  with 
WaahlngtoB  might  binge  on  whether  South 
Korea  devdopa  "a  more  open  and  legitimate 
poUttoal  syatem." 


enow  aAD  I 


;  WOULD  ooifr«( 


The  speech  was  followed  In  March  by  op- 
tlmlatto  remarks  by  State  Department  offi- 
dals  duiteg  Mr.  Shulta's  trip  to  Korea. 
They  suggested  that  Mr.  ShulU  had  won  as- 
auraneea  from  Preeldent  C3iun  that  be 
would  aeek  a  compromise  with  tbe  oppoal- 
tlon  on  cooatltlonal  ctaangea  and  aubmlt  tbe 
propoeed  change  to  a  pleMadte. 

Since  then,  the  Admlnlatratlon  bas  sought 
to  play  down  tbe  riaks  of  a  military  coup  or 
the  tanpdalUon  of  martial  law  In  South 
Korea,  atreaaing  Inatead  what  It  calls  signs 
tbat  President  Chun  Is  moving  toward  de- 


AAnlnlstratton  officials  continue  to  praise 
President  Chun's  Intention  to  step  down 
when  bis  term  ends  In  February,  and  his 


namliw  of  his  etooe  ally.  Rob  Tae  Woo.  as 
the  presidential  eandlrtate  of  the  ruling 
Democratto  Juatloe  Party,  aa  atepa  In  the 
right  direction. 

"Be'a  not  neaity  aa  Imperial  or  regal  aa 
Chun."  aald  one  senior  AikiiliiiaiiBtlon  offl- 
daL  "I  wouMon  plaee  too  much  tai  tbe  fact 
that  be'a  a  ganaraL" 

Although  Amhaaaaitrr  UUey  Initially  told 
raportera  that  he  woidd  not  attend  laat 
weak'a  party  convention  at  which  Mr.  lUA 
WM  ~— ««^**^  aaying  he  did  not  want  to  be 
Involved  In  South  Korean  pohtica.  in  the 
end  he  did  attend. 

[Pram  the  New  York  Tlmaa.  June  16. 19671 

PaonsTs  IT  Soom  Kowuaa 
....v-s  Aim  Oaow— aruamna  Batilb 
Poua— TwooaAjna  Mabcw  ni  Capital  a«b 
Clasob  Akx  RaruBiiu  ai  Aairiua  Six 
Cima 

(By  Clyde  Haberman) 
SaouL.  Sooth  Kobba.  June  le— AnU-Oov- 
emment  proteaU  spread  Monday  and  early 
today  as  tent  of  thousands  of  South  Kme- 
am  In  major  dtles  took  to  the  streeU  In 
bursts  of  vtolenoe  and  choruses  of  prayer. 

For  a  sUth  straight  day.  student  mllltanU 
sklrmtohed  fiercely  with  riot  policemen  on 
streets  and  at  campua  gatea. 

Nowhere  waa  flatting  more  ferocious  than 
at  Toiwet  Unlveralty  In  Seoul,  where.  In  a 
famOlar  pattern,  students  hurled  gasoline 
bombs  and  rocks  at  officers  who  responded 
with  oountlem  voUeys  of  potent,  faoe- 
seorchlng  tear  gas. 

n  Atwaa  ni  •  onm  cmxs 
According  to  South  Korean  press  reports, 
similar  clashes  occurred  In  six  other  cities. 
Involving  more  than  60.000  studenU  at  46 
ooUegea.  BatUes  reportedly  raged  In  the 
streeta  In  the  central  city  of  Chonan  and 
the  southern  dty  of  Chinju. 

But  as  the  country's  political  criala  deep- 
ened, demonstrations  became  Inereaaingly 
dominated  by  ordinary  South  Koreans  ex- 
liiiaslm  frustration  with  the  Oovemment, 
lU  Buppnasion  of  dissent  and  its  overall 
tlmetabte  for  democratto  development. 

About  10.000  people.  cutUng  acrom  a 
broad  spectrum  of  backgrounds  and  ages, 
held  a  candlelight  vlgU  in  the  capital 
Monday  night  following  religious  services  at 
a  Roman  CathoUc  Cathedral  that  has  been 
the  focus  of  recent  antl-Oovemment  opposi- 
tion. The  rally  waa  one  of  the  largest  held  in 
downtown  Seoul  In  years,  and  It  teemed  cer- 
tain that  almost  everyone  there  had  gone  as 
an  act  of  protest. 

CATHXMUa  IS  pnxBD 

Men.  women  and  their  children  filled  the 
Myongdong  Cathedral  and  spilled  over  onto 
a  flagstone  plaza,  where  they  stood  In 
prayer  or  tat  on  the  ground  despite  a 
drenching  rainstorm. 

When  the  mln  stopped,  the  crowd  surged 
Into  the  street  outside,  holding  candles  aloft 
and  fiigtnf  hymn-Uke  tongs  of  protest. 
They  were  held  back  by  thousands  of  police 
officers  with  riot  shields  stretched  before 
them. 

In  the  front  ranks,  demonstrators  were 
mostly  students  who  shoved  menacingly 
against  the  police,  forcing  them  to  step  back 
and  to  make  more  room  for  the  surging 
crowd. 

But  for  the  most  part,  the  rally  was  peace- 
ful, reflecting  a  growing  mlddle-daas  compo- 
nent to  protests  that  the  Oovemment  has 
characterlaed  as  an  attempt  at  "violent  rev- 
olution." 


"We  want  the  Oovemment  leadert  to  real- 
iae  what  the  people  want,"  said  rm  Jim 
Chang,  a  collage  pi  uf  waor  who  attended  the 
Myongdong  aarviee.  "Thia  la  a  time  when 
the  people  ■"'«''«'~"— 'y  want  a  democratto 
OirTwniiiw^- ' 

The  demonatratiooa  and  atraat  vtolenoe 
began  to  reach  new  peaka  laat  week  after 
Praaident  Chun  Doo  Hwan  and  hia  ruling 
party  formally  derignatied  Ron  Tae  Woo  aa 
their  eholee  to  become  Mr.  Cbun'a  auocea- 
aor.  Mr.  Rho— a  former  general,  like  tbe  tai- 
cumbent  Preeldent— la  all  but  certain  to  be 
choaan  by  an  electoral  college  next  Decem- 
ber, and  wm  take  offloo  In  February. 

But  protcat  waa  building  even  before  last 
week,  fed  by  dlactoaurea  of  police  torture  of 
dlBBldenta  and  cover-up  attempts,  and  by 
Mr.  Chun's  abrupt  cancellation  in  April  of 
an  "ng"«"g  debate  over  bow  to  OMke  the 
ooiHtttutlooal  procem  for  selecting  a  nation- 
al leader  more  democratto  Opposition  poU- 
tidana  charge  that  Mr.  Chim't  true  objec- 
tive Is  to  perpetuate  hit  behlnd-the-eoenes 
power  In  a  Oovemment  that  they  denounce 
as  a  "military  dictatorship." 

CAKOIIIAL  UBOXS  BKVXXSAL 

The  overwhelming  Importance  of  this 
Issue  for  many  South  Koreans  was  under- 
lined at  the  Myongdong  prayer  service  when 
Stephen  Cardinal  BUm  Sou  Hwan.  Roman 
Catholto  primate  of  South  Korea,  called  on 
the  Preaidant  to  withdraw  hia  April  ded- 
sion. 

Protests  spread  Monday  on  a  day  of  rapid- 
ly shifting  nioods.  when  It  first  seemed  that 
the  authorities  had  succeeded  In  ending  tbe 
crisis,  only  to  have  It  flare  again. 

Late  Sunday  night  and  early  Monday,  the 
police  cleared  central  Seoul's  streets  In  an 
attempt  to  ease  tensions  by  Inviting  a  band 
of  230  radieala  to  end  a  tense  six-day  occu- 
pation of  Myongdong  without  being  arrest- 
ed. Despite  a  brief  clash  between  street 
demonstrators  midday  Monday,  the  tactto 
tfifmrrt  to  work,  for  tbe  diasldentB  finally 
agreed  to  leave. 

Their  takeover  of  the  cathedral  had 
become  the  focus  of  the  recent  clashes  with 
StudenU  and  other  lympathlaen  staged 
forays  through  downtown  streets  to  express 
support. 

Myongdong  Is  the  center  of  South  Korean 
Catholtotsm  and  an  Important  national 
symbol.  Although  Catholics  account  for 
only  an  estimated  5  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  41  million,  they  Indude  many  of  the 
country's  educated  elite  and  wield  an  Influ- 
ence dliqjroporUonate  to  their  numbers. 

Under  a  deal  arranged  by  CathoUc  priests, 
the  StudenU  left  the  cathedral  in  three 
buses  with  a  promise  of  "safe  passage"  to 
their  campuses.  According  to  Seoul's  police 
chtef,  Cho  Chong  Suk.  no  arresU  will  be 
made,  a  decision  that  represenU  a  signifi- 
cant retreat  by  a  Oovemment  that  bad 
promised  to  deal  sternly  with  the  dlssldenU 

"The  moat  significant  thing  about  the  dt- 
uaUon."  Cardinal  Kim  said  later,  "is  that  It 
restored  the  tnist  of  studenU  In  the  Oov- 
emment. It  Is  a  step  forward." 

It  did  not.  however,  stop  the  protests. 
Crowds  surged  through  downtown  streeU 
into  M<mday  night  and  early  today,  many  of 
them  people  well  beyond  student  age  and 
seemingly  without  any  apedfto  political  loy- 
alty. 

At  one  point,  more  than  6.000  South  Ko- 
reans—office workers,  shopkeepeia  and 
strollers— held  a  spontaneous  antl-Oovem- 
ment rally  In  narrow  streeU  near  the  cathe- 
<taaL  As  they  chanted  slogans  with  grosrlng 


exuberance,  others  waved  from  office  build- 
ing windows  and  threw  flowers  down  to  the 
demonstrators. 

Suddenly,  wltlunit  warning,  hebneted  po- 
licemen surged  taito  the  crowd,  firing  burats 
of  tear  gas  and  sending  people  scattering 
mmJA  shrieks  of  pain  and  surprise.  The 
police  action  angered  nmny  bystanders.  One 
elderly  woman  grew  so  Incensed  tbat  she 
struck  an  officer  on  the  head  with  her  poek- 
etbook. 

"There's  a  mood  change  under  way,"  a 
foreign  diplomat  said.  "The  Oovemment 
baa  always  tried  to  portray  the  studenU  as 
radical,  but  it's  not  woridng.  The  people  are 
not  buying  It  this  time." 

National  police  offldalt  announced  that 
6.094  people  had  been  taken  Into  custody 
since  the  surge  of  protest  began  last 
Wedneaday.  Moat  were  quickly  released,  but 
hundreds  stlU  face  criminal  charges. 

In  addition,  the  Chim  Oovemment  It 
weighing  poedble  emergency  measures 
should  the  dtuatlon  deteriorate,  but  South 
Korean  news  reporU  said  no  acUon  was  con- 
tonplated  now. 

It  appeared  that  the  Oovemment  wanted 
to  see  first  If  the  protesU  would  peter  out 
on  their  own.  Officials,  indudlng  Mr.  Chun, 
have  warned  repeatedly  that  they  would  be 
tough  on  dlssldenU,  but  they  have  held 
back,  apparently  for  fear  of  further  Inflam- 
ing antl-Oovemment  sentiment. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  16. 1987] 
Pouncs,  PusHXD  Iirro  Kobka's  Stxikts 
An  important  element  has  been  added  to 
the  perennial  confrontation  between  radical 
StudenU  and  the  police  in  South  Korea.  In 
M..K^  that  have  now  spread  from  Seoul  to 
other  dtles.  studenU  are  being  cheered  on 
by  a  middle  class  that  has  so  far  shown 
scant  aympathy  for  their  demands. 

This  surprising  support  arises  from  out- 
rage over  President  Chun  Doo  Hwan's 
choice  of  an  army  crony  to  succeed  him  In 
this  year's  presidential  election,  to  arranged 
as  to  guarantee  victory.  Tbat  would  bring 
seven  more  years  of  illegitimate,  quasl-mlll- 
tary  government,  and  that  U  unacceptable 
to  many  South  Koreans.  Unless  the  Oovem- 
ment is  now  willing  to  give  some  political 
ground,  greater  turmoU  is  Inevitable. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  United  States, 
for  iU  part,  hat  failed  to  convey  clear  and 
consistent  signals  to  President  Chun  on  the 
need  to  scoommodate  this  new  middle-class 
movement.  Worse,  the  Reagan  Admlnistra- 
tton.  beset  by  disagreement  over  Korea  and 
by  general  disarray,  says  It  will  not  press 
the  Issue  in  Seoul. 

These  protesU  began  when  the  Democrat- 
ic Justice  Party  endorsed  Roh  Tae  Woo  as 
iU  presidential  candidate.  Mr.  Roh,  though 
reputed  to  be  leas  rigid  than  Mr.  Chun,  the 
highly  unpopular  incumbent,  won  his  desig- 
nation only  after  the  Oovemment  suspend- 
ed public  debate  over  the  form  of  doctoral 
reforms. 

Oppodtion  leadert  wanted  direct  popular 
electlons  for  a  constitutionally  strong  presi- 
dent, believing  this  would  give  them  a  fair 
diance  to  win.  The  ruling  party  Instead  of- 
fered a  switch  to  parliamentary  rule,  leaving 
the  military  free  to  comer  a  majority  by 
controlling  the  many  scattered  rural  con- 
stltuendes.  Democracy  can  be  either  pred- 
dentlal  or  parliamentary,  but  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized as  free  of  coerdon.  After  months  of 
fruitless  discusdon,  Mr.  Chun  abruptly  de- 
ferred the  Issue  until  the  next  president's 
term,  leaving  In  place  a  manlpulabto  doctor- 
al college. 


That  leaves  unresolved  a  legitimacy  quea- 
tion  that  could  severely  taint  Mr.  Rob's 
mandate.  The  Chun  regime  came  to  power 
by  military  coup  and  bas  never  lived  down 
IU  subsequent  bloody  rout  of  a  1980  dvU  In- 
surrection In  the  southem  dty  of  Kwangju. 

South  Korea's  economic  mlrade.  which 
owes  much  to  the  growing  middle  class,  is 
Jeopardised  by  this  continuing  political 
crisis.  So.  In  a  less  direct  sense.  Is  South 
Korea's  security  against  attack  from  the 
Communist  North,  a  cause  to  which  40,000 
United  SUtes  troops  are  committed.  With 
the  Olympics  scheduled  for  Seoul  next  year, 
there's  extendve  potential  for  increasing 
turmoil,  unless  a  political  accord  can  be 
achtoved. 

It  won't  be  easy  to  reach  such  an  accord 
with  the  main  opposition  parties.  Their 
leaders  remain  stymied  by  personal  revalries 
and  worries  about  being  outflanked  by  stu- 
denU on  their  left.  And,  rightly,  they  are 
unwUllng  to  assent  to  a  rigged  electoral 
process  that  would  confer  legitimacy  on  the 
military  regime. 

The  resulU  of  the  failure  to  agree  on  a  le- 
gitimate electoral  system,  predominantly  by 
fault  of  the  Oovemment.  can  now  be  seen 
on  the  streets,  all  over  South  Korea. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  16. 1987] 
MiDDLX  Class  BMOKoan  Kokxam  Protist— 

Nbw  Mood  PxKMrra  Showimg  HoanuxT 

to  OovxumxMT 

(By  John  Burgess) 

Sboul.- It  was  a  handful  of  studenU  who 
began  the  rally  that  took  place  shortly  after 
noon  today  ouUide  Seoul's  Myongdong  Ca- 
thedraL  But  within  half  an  hour,  thousands 
of  solidly  middle^lass  office  workers,  lunch- 
time  strollers  and  shoppers  had  Joined  in. 
blocking  the  street  with  a  high-spirited  fes- 
tival of  songs  and  antlgovemment  slogans. 

Women  leaned  from  high-rise  buildings  to 
shower  roses  and  confetti  on  the  crowd. 
People  talked  sp<mtaneously  to  strangers.  A 
man  stood  stop  B  stool  and  led  the  crowd  in 
cheering,  thousands  of  fisU  stabbing  the  air 
with  each  round. 

"Initially  people  are  afraid."  said  a  trading 
company  employe  In  suit  and  tie.  "But  when 
they  get  together,  there  is  no  fear." 

Until  this  weelL,  common  belief  in  South 
Korea  was  that  the  middle  class  could  never 
make  common  cause  with  the  rock-throwing 
radicals  of  the  campuses.  Five  days  of  dem- 
onstrations here  have  drawn  that  wisdom 
into  question  and  could  rewrite  the  rules  of 
politics  here. 

InvariaUy  there  are  oomparisons  to  the 
"people's  power"  revolution  in  the  Philip- 
pines last  year. 

So  far,  the  numbers  of  people  in  the 
StreeU  are  tiny  compared  to  those  who  top- 
pled Ferdinand  Marcos  bi  Manila.  The  tum- 
out  near  the  cathedral  this  aftemoon,  for 
example,  was  probably  sUtistically  Insignifi- 
cant in  a  city  of  almost  10  million  inhabit- 
anU. 

Yet.  the  pubUc  participation  U  raising  talk 
of  a  new  mood  prevaOlng  In  South  Korea,  In 
which  more  people  may  act  on  long-re- 
pressed hoetUity  toward  the  government  of 
Preddent  Chun  Doo  Hwan. 

As  an  Army  general.  Chun  seized  power  in 
stages  starting  in  1979.  Many  South  Kore- 
ans never  have  accepted  his  legitimacy  as 
president,  especially  In  view  of  the  deaths  of 
more  than  200  people  in  demonstrations  in 
the  city  of  Kwangju  the  following  year. 

The  imperial  airs  that  the  short,  balding 
man  af fecU  add  to  public  hostility.  Koreans 
appear  not  to  mind  such  behavior  if  they 
fed  the  leader  has  earned  the  right  to 
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offloe.  But  In  many  peopte's  mIndB.  Chun 
has  not. 

South  Korea's  paradox  is  that  irtiHe  devel- 
opment of  iU  political  instituttoaa  baa  re- 
mained stifled.  IU  economy  haa  raced  ahead 
Into  the  Industrial  age.  Oroaa  national  prod- 
tict  has  roughly  doubled  since  Cbim  came  to 
power. 

Chun  Is  not  credited  for  any  of  thia  by  or- 
dinary  people.  But  it  baa  long  hem  said  that 
as  people  acquire  bouaea,  automobHea  and 
prospecU  for  promotion  in  thriving  compa- 
nies, they  wUl  be  leas  taicUned  to  riak  it  all 
by  taking  to  the  streeU  for  political  protcat. 

Now.  a  confluence  of  traumatto  evento 
seems  to  be  pushing  many  people  to  do  it 
anyway. 

In  January,  a  student  died  during  police 
torture,  and  the  extent  of  official  involve- 
ment in  his  death  was  covered  up.  In  April. 
Chun  suspended  debate  with  the  oppodtion 
on  constitutional  reform,  ending  a  year-lcmg 
period  of  cautious  but  nonetheless  unusual 
optimism  for  a  long-term  political  settle- 
ment. 

Last  week,  the  ruling  party  formally  nomi- 
nated for  president  another  former  general 
who  helped  Chun  carry  out  a  coup  d'etat  in 
1979.  Roh  Tae  Woo.  (Thun  has  presented 
this  first  "peaceful  transfer  of  power"  in 
South  Korean  btotory  as  a  monumental 
event. 

But  many  South  Koreans  see  it  as  simply 
replacing  one  dlcUtor  with  another.  "The 
bald  man  with  a  wig."  is  what  some  of  them 
are  calling  Roh.  signifying  be  is  Just  Chun 
in  disguise. 

PubUc  anger  bas  also  been  sttrred  by  in- 
discriminate tear  gassing  by  police  during 
the  protesU  of  the  past  six  days.  The  fumes 
have  settled  over  thousands  of  homes  and 
workplaces,  choking  children  walking  to 
school  and  people  beading  for  markets.  A 
press  campaign  against  it  is  under  way. 

Police  battling  with  studenU  on  the 
StreeU  repeatedly  have  had  to  contend  with 
anger  and  insulU  from  onlookers. 

Radical  studenU  who  took  refuge  in 
Mytmgdong  cathedral  last  week  were 
showered  with  provldons  of  food,  drink, 
first-aid  equipment  and  dothing.  Ca^  do- 
nated bas  totalled  about  (26.000  so  far.  ac- 
cording to  press  reporU. 

Publto  anger  also  rose  against  a  popular 
comedian  named  Kim  Pyong  Jo  for  a  Joke 
he  made  while  entertaining  the  crowd  at 
the  ruling  party's  convention.  It  was  a  play 
on  words  to  the  effect  that  the  ruling  party 
gives  love  to  the  people  whOe  tbe  oppodtion 
gives  pain. 

To  apologize.  Kim  has  withdrawn  himself 
from  televldon  appearances  and  a  comedy 
show  that  he  hosU.  Ice  cream  commercials 
in  which  he  appears  are  being  pulled  off  tbe 
air. 

Increasingly  In  recent  days,  ordinary 
people  are  coming  out  openly  to  demon- 
strate. When  they  do.  they  may  be  radica- 
lized by  the  poUce's  response. 

Today's  demonstratlcm  at  ICyongdong  waa 
peaceful  but  ended  abrupUy  when,  without 
warning,  squads  of  policemen  in  helmeU 
and  gas  masks  qirlnted  from  around  comers 
and.  hurling  tear  gas  grenades,  charged  the 
crowd.  Women  screamed.  The  crowd  siirged 
away,  some  members  darting  into  open  shop 
fronts.  Some  people  were  overcome  by  the 
gas. 

Despite  the  changea.  many  of  Chun's  op- 
ponenU  remain  unwQlIng  to  move  and  inde- 
ddve  about  joining  the  protesU. 
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KoBiui  Founci  ni  TtMamnvm 

(VoUowiiw  IB  «n  addTMi  by  OMtoa  J. 

Jr..    AwliUiit    flMNUry    for   Sut 

■Bd  Pkclflo  Afteln.  befot*  Um  UJB.- 

aoctetjr.  Ma*  Tort  City.  ^Bbruvy  t. 

IMT.) 

rm  ifjJ't*'**^  to  be  taora  wttli  you  todky. 
rvo  bcoi  lookliw  fonrard  to  maoUnc  wttb 
Um  OA-Kotm  Sooloty  for  mtwsI  montlM. 
With  Tr^»^''«"t  Um  «*y  It  la  in  our  buraau. 
Ik  oftan  la  aaalv  to  lat  to  Saoul  than  to  Now 
Totk.  r«a  had  tha  opportunity  to  vlait  the 
:  of  Korea  ftaquantly  over  the  paat 
yaara.  moat  raeantly  laat  November. 
I  talked  with  Preatdant  Chun.  Prime 

. Lho.  Foreign  Mtailater  Choi  and 

DJP  [Democratic  Juatloe  Partyl  leader  Rho. 
aa  vaO  aa  NKDP  IMaw  Korea  Deoaoentie 
Paityl  leader  Lee  and  other  oppoelton  party 
leadwa.  Thaae  tMU  have  prorMad  ueeful  In- 
altbt  Into  tha  complex  poUttcal  procem 
Tuitlm  there,  a  procem  which  will  buHu- 
enee  the  aeeurlty  and  aeneral  «^-beinc  of 
the  Korean  people  for  grnaratlona  to  come. 
Next  month.  I  expect  to  return  to  Seoul 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a  brief  vlalt 
foOowtiw  our  mlaalon  to  China.  It  win  be  a 
lood  opportunity  to  gain,  firat  hand,  an 
update  on  political  and  aecurtty  ooadttlocM. 
In  tha  iiMiantlmii.  I  want  to  take  thia  oppor- 
tunity today  to  ahare  with  you  our  gorem- 
menfa  obaerratloiM  on  the  doaaeetlc  poUtl- 
cal  prooem  underway  in  Seoul. 

racnw  iwa  ni>i  i  nwaa 
lA  tha  paat  few  decadaa.  the  Republic  of 
Korea  has  created  a  dynamic  economic 
ayatem  and  ia  now  In  the  prooem  of  creating 
an  equally  dynamic  political  aystem  to  carry 
tha  nation  Into  the  next  century.  Thla  taak 
li  tmhi^  undertaken  amid  unique  drcum- 
ifennw  The  RepubUc  of  Korea  f aom  a  de- 
termlned  and  wall-armed  foe,  ooounltted  to 
reunification  of  the  pmlnaiila  on  Ito  own 
teriM  by  whatever  meana  are  neeeemry. 
South  Korea  alao  f  aom  the  streeam  and 
■traliM  of  IniliialilBllmtlnn  which  developed 
over  a  period  of  generatlona  in  the  Weat  but 
whldi  is  taking  place  almaat  overnight  In 
Korea.  In  theee  drcumatancea.  the  new  po- 
litical ayatem  now  debated  in  Seoul  muat 
provide  aecurtty  and  dynamfn  for  the  con- 
tinued parallel  development  of  econonolc. 
aoeial.  and  political  InaUtutlona. 

Pew  countrtaa  face  aa  direct  and  auatalned 
a  threat  to  their  very  exiatenoe  aa  dom  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  Over  the  paat  40  yeara. 
North  Korea'B  Kim  n  Sung  haa  tried  virtu- 
ally every  tool  available— from  all-out  war  to 
imamimtliiii  to  "peace  offenalvm"— to  de- 
atroy  or  ecUpee  the  Republic.  Aa  everyone  in 
thla  room  la  well  aware,  the  coat  of  theae 
mlabegotten  poUctoa  had  been  tremendoua 
for  Koreana.  both  north  and  aouth. 

The  Korean  war  exacted  a  terrible  toll  In 
human  aufferlng.  and  Ita  repercuaalona  are 
atlU  evident.  Today,  a  band  of  steel  atlU 
stretchea  acrom  Korea's  beautiful  oxHin- 
talns  and  rivers  from  one  aea  to  the  other. 
In  the  paat  few  decadea,  the  North  haa  dou- 
bled the  slae  of  ita  armed  forces  and  in- 
creased iU  weaponry  with  vast  aaslBtance 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  threat  to  South 
Korea  is  still  very  real. 

During  the  same  period  the  South,  with 
UjB.  support,  has  made  steady  progrem 
toward  modemlaatlon  of  iU  defenae  capa- 
billtlea.  The  Improvements  have  been  large- 
ly in  equlpaaent  and  training,  neither  of 
which  come  cheap.  South  Korea  haa  been 
devoting  some  6%  of  ita  grom  national  prod- 
uct to  thia  effort.  Furthermore,  thia  signifi- 
cant Investment  ia  being  made  at  the  same 
time  that  the  RepubUc  of  Korea  haa  been 


undertaking  one  of  the  world's  moat  imprea- 
slve  programa  of  economic  developeaent  and 
todustrtaliaatlnn 

■OKMO  ■ocnroiac  aaax 

Korea  ia  one  of  the  natlona  to  which  the 
term  "newly  induatrlallaing  country"  is 
aptly  applied.  Over  the  past  S  years,  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  has  maintained  an  average 
annvB'  economic  growth  rate  of  over  8%, 
following  an  earlier  decade  of  equally  im- 
praartvc  eeooomlc  development 

During  this  time  South  Korea  moved 
from  being  a  recipient  of  U^.  aid  to  Ameri- 
ca's seventh  largeat  trading  partner.  Today, 
the  United  Statea  has  more  trade  with 
South  Korea  than  with  many  of  our  tradi- 
tional European  trading  partners.  In  IMS. 
total  bilateral  trade  waa  aome  $1*  bOllon. 
The  United  States  Is  South  Korea's  single 
biggeat  market,  buying  tlS-bUllon  worth  of 
Korean  producta.  Footwear  and  apparel  top 
U.S.  imporU  fltan  Korea,  but  Americana 
have  alao  become  vary  food  of  Korean-made 
electronic  products,  from  TVs  to  microwave 
ovens  and  small  computers.  Purthermore, 
Korean  firms  have  been  moving  into  new 
sreaa  aa  well— wltnem  the  increasing 
number  of  sharp  Hyundai  automobilw  on 
American  roads. 

It  baara  emphastaing  that  the  Republic  of 
Korea  Is  alao  a  major  market  for  VS.  goods 
and  aervleea.  The  South  purchaaed  about 
le-Mlllon  worth  of  American  goods,  servlcea, 
and  agricultural  products  in  1M6. 

economic  succem  has  changed  South 
Korean  society  In  fundamental  waya.  In 
IMO,  the  average  per  captto  grom  national 
product  waa  9100.  Today,  it  la  over  $X000.  In 
107S,  almoat  one-third  of  all  South  Koreana 
were  engaged  in  agriculture.  Today,  that 
proportion  is  down  to  ooe-flfth.  Koreans 
have  moved  rapidly  to  their  dtlea;  over  half 
now  live  in  urban  areas.  Seoul  along  ac- 
counts (or  one-quarter  of  the  population. 

South  Koreans,  whose  drive  for  learning 
ia  an  enviable  national  characteristic,  are 
better  educated  than  ever  before.  Today, 
98%— one  of  the  world's  hlgheat  percent- 
agea— are  literate.  Korean  coUegm  and  uni- 
versities enroU  more  than  1  million  stu- 
dents. Korean  mothers  teU  their  high 
school  student  children  that  they  muat 
study  long  and  hard:  "Five  hours  sleep  a 
night  means  succeaa:  six  hours  meana  fail- 
ure." 


The  Republic  of  Korea  faoea  new 
In  many  sectors  of  its  society,  which  will  re- 
quire a  political  system  capable  of  building 
eonaensus  through  diacuaslon  and  compro- 
mlae.  On  the  economic  side.  South  Korea 
faoea  many  new  challenges  as  it  moves  Into 
Industrlea  baaed  on  more  sophisticated  tech- 
iKriogloa.  Firms  like  Gold  Star,  Samsung, 
and  Oawood  are,  for  example,  already  pro- 
ducing integrated  drcuiU  and  computera.  At 
the  same  time,  Koreans  realise  they  must 
accept  certain  responsibllltiea,  such  as  more 
open  markets,  commensurate  with  their 
new  role  as  an  international  trader  of  some 
oonaequenoe.  South  Korea  has  earned  full 
membership  on  the  team.  With  that  full 
memboahlp  comes  the  obligation  to  help 
■..i..t»t»  the  free  trading  system  from 
which  it  has  benefited  so  greatly.  Naturally, 
such  profound  changea  in  economic  behav- 
ior in  such  a  short  time  are  difficult,  but 
they  muat  be  aocompllahed. 

Korean  society  faces  a  wide  range  of  other 
challengea  deriving  from  industriallaation. 
Succem  in  meeting  theae  challengea  will  re- 
qtilre  a  creative,  responsive  political  system. 
Seoul  needa  to  decide,  for  example,  on  the 


appropriate  amounto  of 
to  Invaat  to  aodal  capital— adMwIa,  medical 
f  aeOltlaa,  and  so  forth— and  how  to  oontlnue 
to  aaaure  equitable  diatributlon  of  tha  bane- 
flta  of  eoooomlc  sutcem  As  the  work  f oroe 
becomes  more  sophlatlcatad.  Korea  haa  alao 
to  deal  with  the  difficult  problems  of  work- 
ers' righta,  including  Mfety  and  labor  orga- 
nlxatioaa  and  the  role  of  unkma.  Koreana 
are  tifgtwwhif  to  sdrtriws  such  complex 
issuea.  Last  year,  the  National  Aaaembly 
paaaed  new  laglalatlon  that  parmlto  national 
labor  organlaatloaa  to  participate  in  Individ- 
ual labor  actlona  Another  effort  has  begun 
to  tatabllah  minimum  wagea  Theae 
will  not  be  solved  overnight.  A  more 
poUtlcal  system  wlU  be  a  critksal  part  of  the 
solution. 

TRB  MOVB  Towaaa  rouncAL  MATtmirr 

everyone  understands  the  fundamental 
linkage  between  a  nation's  domestic  politi- 
cal maturity  and  Ito  general  security.  The 
two  Memento  are  mutually  dependent.  The 
Republic  of  Korea's  security  relies  as  much 
upon  lesponalve  political  Inatltutions  that 
promote  the  aspirations  of  ito  iMople  aa 
upon  the  mighty  military  capability  It  poa- 
seasea.  By  the  same  token,  of  course,  politi- 
cal tranaitkm  must  proceed  at  a  pace  oon- 
slatent  with  harmony  and  stability.  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  ShulU  has  pointed  out  that 
transitions  toward  greater  democracy  are 
"often  complex  and  delicate,  and  .  .  .  can 
only  come  about  in  a  way  conaistent  with  a 
country's  history,  culture,  and  political  re- 
alltlea."  We  r«»gnlae  that. 

At  preaent.  there  appears  to  be  a  general 
consensus  among  South  Koreans  of  varioua 
political  persuasions  that  domestic  political 
practices  up  to  now— however  well  suited 
they  may  have  been  for  a  simpler,  slower 
moving  paat  simply  arc  Inadequate  to  meet 
Korea's  complex  preaent  and  future  needa. 

First,  there  la  the  problem  of  the  peaceful 
transfer  of  power  from  one  leader  to  the 
next.  Prealdent  Chun  Doo  Hwan  hlmaelf 
haa  pointed  out  that  the  country  cannot 
afford  long  perioda  of  one-man  rule  ending 
in  violenoe  and  confrontation.  Koreans  alao 
face  the  challenge  of  permanently  "dvUlan- 
islng"  theta-  poUtlca— of  calling  upon  the  full 
range  of  their  talent  resources  to  lead  an  in- 
creasing complex  economy  and  society. 

The  Korean  military  has  played  an  Impor- 
tant role  in  various  aspecto  of  the  Republic's 
recent  development.  But  Seoul  is  now 
moving  into  a  new  era.  After  the  deatruction 
of  much  of  the  civilian  sector  by  the  Korean 
war,  Korea's  military  men  were  a  significant 
group  among  the  relatively  small  number 
with  experience  in  administering  large, 
modem  organixations.  Today,  however, 
many  South  Koreana  have  a  wealth  of  expe- 
rience and  have  operated  sticcjessfuUy  in  a 
wide  variety  of  fields  to  ensure  progrem  In  a 
modem  society.  Korea's  industry  and  buai- 
ness  compete  aggrtasively  and  impreasively 
on  the  arorld  stage.  Ito  univeraltiea  produce 
world-dam  scholars. 

In  addition,  new  technologies  have  thrust 
greater  complexities  into  modem  defense 
efforts.  Today's  soldier  Uvea  in  a  new  era  in 
which  Korea's  national  security  demands 
his  full-time  concentration  and  energy  to  ac- 
compUah  his  vital  primary  miasion:  master- 
ing the  skills  needed  for  the  defense  of  his 
country. 

LAODABLi  nnriATrri 

Prealdent  Chun  has  recognlaed  theae 
trends  and  moved  to  implement  the  changea 
in  the  Republic  of  Korea's  poUtlcal  instito- 
tlons  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
next  century.  He  has  pledged  to  break  the 


hlatorlcal  cycle  of  suooeaslon.  instablUty, 
and  uncertainty  by  peacefully  transferring 
power  at  the  end  of  his  term  in  February 
19M.  The  Prealdent  haa  made  a  hiatoric 
commitment  toward  greater  democratlaa- 
Uon  in  South  Korea:  he  has  said  that  he 
wlU  be  the  first  major  Korean  prealdent  to 
retire  from  office  peacefully.  In  order  to  set 
the  pattem  for  future  Korean  leaders.  He 
wUl  Join  a  pool  of  retired  stateamen.  no 
longer  acUve  in  poUticea,  whoae  counsel  and 
advice  will  be  a  valuable  naUonal  reaouroe. 
It  is  now  the  taak  of  the  Korean  people  to 
eatabliah  a  system  which  will  ensure  that 
guch  peaceful  transfers  of  power  continue 
into  the  future. 

President  Chtm  deserves  credit  for  his 
promise,  and  history  wlU  praise  his  service 
to  the  nation  by  making  good  on  it.  In  keep- 
ing this  pledge,  he  also  thrusts  obligations 
on  aU  his  compatriote:  to  support  a  peacea- 
ful  procem  while  eschewing  violence  and  to 
deal  responsibly  with  the  new  phenomenon 
of  a  once-powerful  president  who  has  re- 
tired. 

President  Chun,  the  Democratic  Justice 
Party,  and  the  New  Korea  Democratic 
Party' aU  deaerve  credit  as  well  for  recognis- 
ing the  need  for  and  starting  the  process  of 
consUtutlonal  revision.  Although  poUtlcal 
dlfferencs  must  be  played  out,  most  outside 
observers  are  concerned  that,  to  date,  there 
aeems  to  have  been  more  argument  than 
discussion  and— as  a  consequence— more 
rhetoric  than  reaulta.  It  is  essential  for  the 
future  of  the  RepubUc  of  Korea,  and  for  the 
future  of  our  bUateral  relations,  that  any 
new  constitution,  and  the  laws  which  sup- 
port repreaenUtlve  government,  create  a 
more  open  and  legitimate  political  system. 


A  coifsxNsns  ntocxss 
History  demonstrates  that  to  be  durable, 
constitutions  must  be  carefully  constructed. 
They  emerge  from  compromise  and  consen- 
sus among  the  major  poUtlcal  players,  not 
from  violence,  abuse  of  physical  force,  or 
obstinate  confronUtlon.  Lasting  constitu- 
tions encompass  broad  principles,  such  as 
free  and  fair  elections  In  an  open  atmos- 
phere. Agreeing  on  such  principles  requires 
that  people  work  together  (or  the  future, 
putting  aside  personal  ambitions  and  past 
accusations  and  grievances.  Put  another 
way,  any  new  system  must  enlist  the  con- 
structive energies  of  aU  South  Koreans, 
emulating  the  way  that  economic  develop- 
ment has  brought  together  people  of  diver- 
gent backgrounds  and  used  the  talenU  of 
every  man  and  woman. 

Only  If  it  Is  created  through  a  consensus 
process  can  South  Korea's  evolving  poUtlcal 
system  have  the  dynamism  and  the  durabUi- 
ty  to  prosper  into  the  next  century.  Only  in 
this  way  will  it  have  the  firm  support  of 
Korea's  people,  support  which  is  vital  U 
Korea  is  to  break  the  tragic  cycle  of  unex- 
pected and  violent  changes  of  government. 
Only  popular  support  can  give  the  stabiUty 
which  the  Republic  of  Korea  needs  to  meet 
the  challenges  to  its  national  and  its  eco- 
nomic security  in  the  future. 

The  taak  is  not  an  easy  one.  but  Koreans 
know  the  time  Is  ripe  for  beginning. 

First,  the  combined  South  Korean  and  UN 
Command  forces  present  a  formidable 
shield  behind  which  the  procem  of  poUtlcal 
change  can  take  place. 

Second,  the  Korean  economy  did  weU  last 
year.  The  RepubUc  of  Korea  had  a  surplus 
In  Ite  current  accounts  for  the  first  time, 
and  this  year  also  promises  to  be  a  good  one. 

Third,  and  perhapa  most  importantly,  Ko- 
reans want  change.  They  are  better  educat- 
ed tti*"  ever  before  and  have  a  new  self -con- 


fidence—a  "can-do"  attitude— after  their 
succem  in  developing  their  country's  eco- 
nomic strength. 

The  RepubUc  of  Korea's  poUtical  orders 
have  committed  themselves  to  a  new  course. 
Prealdent  Chun  has  pledged  to  transfer 
power  peacefully  and  has  started  the  proc- 
em of  constitutional  revision.  The  other 
major  poUtlcal  actors  on  both  sides  are  men 
who  know  from  their  own  experience  the 
consequences  if  this  chance  is  missed.  They 
Uved  through  the  horrors  of  the  Korean 
war  aztd  past  poUtlcal  traumas  amidst  un- 
certainty and  violence.  They  know  that  an 
orderly  system  for  changing  govemmente  is 
a  necessity  for  their  country's  security  and 
prosperity.  In  the  hurly-burly  of  day-to-day 
poUtical  acUvity,  it  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of 
the  big  picture:  but  these  men  have  the 
breadth  of  mind  to  pause  and  reflect  and 
act  constructively,  not  for  narrow  partisan 
Interest  but  for  their  cotmtry. 

Regardlen  of  what  q>eclf Ic  governmental 
system  emerges  from  the  current  debate,  it 
surely  must  reflect  elemente  of  opennem, 
fairness,  and  legitimacy.  We  would  hope  for 
further  innovative  proposals  from  partid- 
pante  in  this  process,  proposals  which 
sUtesmen  In  both  the  majority  and  minori- 
ty parties  wlU  consider  with  open  minds  and 
an  eye  toward  necessary  compromise.  Inno- 
vative Ideas  can  serve  as  an  agenda  to  move 
the  revision  process  out  of  the  moran  into 
which  it  has  (aUen. 

The  1988  Olympics  wUl  give  South  Kore- 
ans a  chance  to  show  o((  the  results  o(  their 
hard  work  to  the  world.  Their  country  has 
certainly  become  a  model  of  economic  devel- 
opment, and  many  naUons  wlU  be  Justly  im- 
pressed. The  time  remaining  before  the 
games  also  gives  South  Koreans  the  oppor- 
tunity to  construct  the  Itlnd  of  poUtical  in- 
stitutions, the  kind  of  poUtical  model,  that 
they  would  like  the  world  to  see. 


orm  oua  anrroKT 


South  Koreans  developed  their  economic 
system  step  by  step  and  by  their  own  hard 
work.  They  wlU  buUd  a  new  poUtical  syston 
in  the  same  way.  The  United  Stotea  can  and 
wiU  support  this  effort  as  it  did  economic 
development,  without  Interfering  in  domea- 
tlc  affairs.  We  shaU  do  so  in  a  number  of 
ways. 

First,  the  United  Stotes  wiU  continue  to 
work  with  the  RepubUc  of  Korea's  Armed 
Forces  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  mlU- 
tary  shield  which  protecte  the  country.  The 
American  commitment  is  fUm  and  wiU 
remain  so.  regardlen  of  changea  in  the  Con- 
grem  or  even  In  administrations.  At  the 
same  time,  we  wfll  support  the  RepubUc  of 
Korea  in  iU  efforts  to  reduce  tension  with 
the  North. 

Second,  we  shaU  continue  to  support  an 
open  intematicmal  trade  system.  This 
system  is  the  bedrock  upon  which  Korea's 
preaent  and  futiu^  prosperity  depends. 
Korea  is  rich  in  human  resources  but  lacks 
many  raw  materials. 

The  continuaUon  of  free  trade  between 
nations  is  clearty  vital  to  the  RepubUc.  One 
need  only  observe  the  stagnation  of  the 
North  Korean  economy  to  get  a  good  idea  of 
how  unproductive  that  society's  go-it-alone 
approach  to  development  has  been.  The 
Reagan  Administration  wiU  continue  to 
fight  for  the  preservation  of  this  beneficial 
system.  But  we  wlU  need  to  help  from  our 
friends.  From  this  perspective,  the  preaent 
trade  negotiations  between  Seoul  and  Waah- 
ington  represent  not  an  agenda  of  so-called 
American  demands  but  rather  our  "requeat 
for  amistance"  in  maintaining  a  dynamic 
and     healthy     international     cmnmerdal 


ayatem.  We  muat  puraue  thia  effort  In  tha 
face  of  rather  strong  protectionist  f  oroea  In 
the  United  States  and  elaewhere  that 
threaten  our  mutually  beneficial  trade. 

Finally,  the  United  Statea  wfl  continue  to 
encourage  aU  sides  in  Korea  to  work  togeth- 
er to  create  a  new  poUtlcal  fraaoework.  The 
United  Statea  wholeheartedly  supporto  the 
important  procem  of  constltotiaoal  and  leg- 
islative reform  as  the  means  to  this  end.  In 
that  process,  we  wiU  provide  positive  sup- 
port, not  interference.  We  do  not  and  shall 
not  support  any  particular  propoaal  by  any 
Korean  poUtlcal  party:  but  we  shaU  contin- 
ue to  urge  accommodation,  compromlae,  and 
consensus.  Both  sides  have  made  eloquent 
arguments  concerning  the  virtues  of  their 
respective  ideas.  It  is  for  Koreans,  not  out- 
sidera,  to  decide  what  InstltuUonal  and 
mechanisms  best  fit  their  country's  needs. 
We  urge  aU  sides  to  sit  down  and  work  to- 
gether toward  constructive  propoeala. 

coRCLuaioa 
Cltixens  of  the  RepubUc  of  Korea  have  a 
historic  opportunity  to  create  with  their 
own  hands  new  poUtlcal  forms  to  match  the 
vltaUty  of  their  econcmiy  and  society.  Clear- 
ly, old  patterns  no  longer  suffice.  Equally 
clearly,  creating  new  ones  wiU  require  cour- 
age and  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
stateamen  who  imdertake  the  task.  We 
Americans  are  fully  behind  the  Korean 
people  in  this  tremendously  tanportant 
effort  to  create  a  new  poUtical  system  with 
the  vitaUty  and  soUd  popular  support  to 
carry  their  country  sucoeaafully  into  the 
next  century. 

(From  Korea  Weekly  Report,  Apr.  TT,  19m 
Chuw  Oag  Rule  FosTxas  UaaxsT 
The  decision  by  General  Chun  Doo  Hwan 
to  stop  aU  public  diacuaslon  of  South 
Korea's  poUUcal  future  has  ironically  trig- 
gered exactly  the  kind  of  social  and  pc^tlcal 
unrest  he  claimed  to  be  trying  to  avoid. 

Chim's  draconlan  announcement  on  AprQ 
13  that  aU  consUtutlonal  debate  would  be 
suspended  untU  after  the  1988  Olympics  (cf. 
WR  VI,  8)  and  the  measures  that  foUowed 
have  met  a  hailstorm  of  criticism  from  vir- 
tually every  sector  in  Korea  outside  the 
ruling  party,  deq>ite  the  clear  attempt  by 
the  government  to  suppren  aU  dissent  by 
threatening  harsh  reprisals  against  such 
"harmful"  acUvlUes  as  "street  dononstrar 
tlons,  ralUes  and  petition  drives." 

The  reprisals  began  before  the  dissent 
could  even  be  mobUlaed.  On  the  14th.  poUce 
rounded  up  more  than  4.100  persons  in  a  ngr 
Uonwlde  crackdown  involving  40,000  copa. 
one  third  of  the  nation's  entire  police  force. 
At  least  1,326  of  these  arrestees  were  held 
for  booking  on  crimes  ranging  from  poaaeae- 
Ing  "seditious  leafleto"  to  unlawful  assem- 
bly. 1.900  were  sent  by  summary  courts  to 
jaU  without  trial  for  up  to  29  days,  and  874 
were  later  released. 

Student  protest  began  the  next  day.  On 
April  15,  some  4.000  students  at  Puaan  Na- 
tional University  daahed  with  poUce  in  a 
demonstraUon  that  began  by  focusing  on 
campus  issues,  but  grew  in  intensity  to  pro- 
test the  crackdown,  iitcluding  a  demand  for 
the  releaae  of  10  feUow  studento  who  had 
been  detained  two  days  earlier.  The  sto- 
dente  had  been  arrested  for  caUlng  for  the 
coDege  preaklent's  resignaUon  because  of 
his  support  for  government  repression.  On 
the  17th.  6,000  studento  and  60  professors 
met  with  the  president,  who  pledged  to  re- 
quest the  studenU'  release  and  to  take 
measures  to  danocratlze  the  campus. 
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repotted  that  more  than  M.OM  polloe 
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aiMJ  other  materiala. 
the  April  1*  aunlretMtiT  of  the  IMO 
revolution  approached.  Interior 
MlTttT**"  Chonc  Ho  Tunc  oideied  all 
1M,«M  of  South  Korea's  haad-crackinc  na- 
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Howerar.  de^lte  the  hl(h  alert,  demon- 
atratlona  oeeurred  on  ahaoat  every  unlverai- 
ty  campua  foUowtnc  oeremonlea  oommemo- 
rattaic  the  1960  uprlalnc.  At  the  April  10 
Cemetery,  aoeae  5.000  atudenta  and  others 
partldpatad  In  a  memorial.  foUotrinc  whlefa 
aoBM  S.O0O  atudenta  attempted  a  march  to 
protaat  Chun'a  Aivfl  13  declaration.  3M 
I  detained  aa  a  reault  in  a  brutal  crack- 


Student  protaat  contlniied  throuch 
Friday.  April  94.  when  atudenta  In  at  least 
M  unlieisltlea  attempted  to  hold  memorial 
aarrioea  to  mark  the  lOOth  day  followtnc  the 
death  of  torture  ricttan  Park  Chono  ChuL  a 
Seoul  National  Untverslty  student  who  waa 
murdwad  by  polloe  torturea  on  January  14. 
At  8DfU  the  menicrlaUring  studenU  claahed 
wHh  polloe  for  three  hours. 

"TTBAmnCAL 


DicTAToaaRir" 

On  Saater  Sunday.  Korea's  ruUnc  Catho- 
lic prelate.  Stephen  Cardinal  Kim  delivered 
a  sharp  attack  acalnst  the  government  of 
Chun  Doo  Hwan.  Statlnc  that  "Darkness 
haa  begun  to  take  over  society  and  our  gov- 
emment."  the  Cardinal  said  it  seemed  to 
him  that  a  "tyrannical  dictatorship"  had 
bsyin  "I  myself  dont  know  how  Ions  the 
dictatorial  retime  will  last."  he  continued, 
"or  when  we  can  have  democracy  and  a  free 
life.  The  Feople's  hope  for  democracy 
throush  direct  elections  has  been  broken  in 
pleoes  by  a  conspiracy  of  evil."  The  Cardinal 
said  he  supported  direct  elections,  not  be- 
cauae  he  backed  the  opposition  party,  but 
becauae  it  was  the  desire  of  a  majority  of 
the  people. 

On  April  21.  IS  Catholic  prieaU  in 
KwancJu  dlooeae  began  a  seaaon  of  prayer 
and  fasting  to  seek  the  repentance  of  the 
government.  Their  fast  oontlnuea. 

paasmaiAii  AaaoiBLT  TiAB-o«aaBD 

Alao  in  Kwangju  on  April  3S.  the  Presby- 
terian Church  (ROK)  waa  scheduled  to 
meet  for  ita  regular  General  Assembly.  How- 
ever. poUce  ordered  the  sseetlng.  dissolved, 
since  one  of  the  items  on  the  agenda  was  a 
reaolutlon  condemning  the  government's  de- 
dalona  to  stop  all  poUtloal  debate. 

Church  leaders  refuaad  the  police  order  to 
dissolve  the  church's  general  meeting, 
whereupon  polloe  fired  M  tear  gas  cannla- 


Long-tarm  political  prtaooer  Soh  Joon 
Sblk  ended  his  protaat  hunger  strike  at 
Chungju  Preventlva  Custody  Prison  on 
April  34  after  M  days.  He  waa  reported  In 
grave  physical  condition  Priaon  officials 
had  repeatedly  tried  inwicreasftilly  to 
thwart  hla  fast  by  foroe-f eedlng  him. 

While  his  laaryer  was  able  finally  on  April 
34  to  meet  with  Ifr.  Soh  In  order  to  per- 
suade him  to  vnA  his  hunger  strike,  his 
family  have  been  barred  from  any  vislU 
sisoe  the  fast  began  on  March  3.  Nor  have 
their  appeals  for  hoapltallaatlon  been  ac- 
eaptad  by  priaon  officials. 

Soh  Joon  Shlk  was  protesting  hia  contin- 
ued detention  hi  priaon  nine  years  after  hli 
prison  term  expired.  He  was  convicted  under 
the  Anti-Communist  Law  in  1071  of  anti- 
government  activity  while  studying  at  Seoul 
National  nnlversity.  Soh  Joon  Shik's  broth- 
er, Soh  Sung,  remains  In  priaon  under  a  life 
sentence  for  the  same  incident.  All  others 
convicted  with  them  have  long  since  been 
releaaed.  but  becauae  they  came  from 
Japan,  the  government  has  been  unwilling 
to  release  the  two  brothers. 

TOVTH  OANOS  ATTACK  WKW  rASTT  OPPICXS 

Gangs  of  youths  have  attacked  10  of  33 
local  officea  of  the  newly  formed  Party  for 
Reunification  and  Democracy  (PRD)  during 
the  paat  week.  The  new  oppoaitlon  party  is 
being  organlMd  by  73  National  AsaemUy 
members  who.  under  the  leadetahlp  of  Kim 
Dae  Jung  and  Kim  Toung  Sam.  left  the 
New  Korea  Democratic  Party  earlier  on 
April  8  due  to  a  similar  pattern  of  pollce-tol- 
ermted  violence  agilnat  the  NKDP  head- 
quartera.  According  to  Khn  Dae  Jung,  who 
remains  in  the  tightest  house  arrest  he  has 
suffered  since  his  release  from  priaon  in 
1003,  the  youths  are  actually  combat  poUce 
out  of  uniform.  Several  of  the  youths  have 
been  recognised  from  other  events,  when 
they  were  uniformed  polloe.  according  to 
buman  rIghU  sources. 

The  new  party  formation  Is  also  being 
thwarted  by  the  refusal  of  officials  in  vari- 
ous dtles  to  provide  the  necessary  docu- 
ments for  local  party  registration.  Finally, 
on  April  20th,  the  first  two  chapters  were 
able  to  get  registered,  at  Seoul's  Kang-dong 
and  Inchon's  Chung-ku. 

siuuam  AssociATioifs  sack  mw  rsBTT 

The  student  associations  of  31  universities 
in  Seoul  have  voted  to  endorse  the  newly 
formed  opposition  party.  This  move  Is  un- 
precedented In  Korea,  according  to  experi- 
enced student  movement  sources.  While  stu- 
dent movementa  have  In  the  paat  cooperat- 
ed from  time  to  time  with  political  parties, 
suspicion  of  politicians  acroas  the  spectrum 
has  dominated  student  attitudes  through- 
out modem  Korean  history. 

pouB  siuuaaia  CHAaaas  oinwa  waL 

Four  Korea  University  studenU  were  de- 
tained April  13th  on  charges  of  violating  the 
National  Security  Law.  They  were  taken 
into  custody  by  the  National  Police  head- 
quarters. The  four  included  PARK  Jung 
HO,  KOH  Jae  Ku,  AHN  Chu  Tong,  and 
CHOI  To  Young. 

Another  student,  KIM  Shim,  also  from 
Korea  Dniveraity,  waa  arreated  April  14  by 
National  Polloe  Headquarters  for  alleged 
leadership  of  the  KonKuk  University  inci- 
dent of  October,  1»8«. 

szz  cuLTuaAL  oaooTs  omooiici  chuii 

six  cultural  organisations  Issued  a  joint 
atatement  on  April  IB  denoiincing  the  state- 


ment by  Gen.  Chun  Doo  Hwan  forbidding 
further  discussion  of  political  reform.  The 
groupa  Inrhiding  the  Councfl  of  Democratic 
Joumallata.  the  Federation  for  Minjun  Cul- 
tural Ifovfanent.  Aaaodatlon  of  ftae  Writ- 
era,  Democratic  Education  Aasodatlon.  Aa- 
aodatlon for  National  Fine  Arte  and  Korean 
Publlahers  Cultural  Movement,  stated  in 
their  coBunon  derlaralkw 

Full  blame  for  any  inddents  caused  by  na- 
tional protesta  agalnat  the  plot  to  protect 
the  current  constitution  will  rest  upon  the 
preaent  regime. 

The  Party  for  Reunification  and  Democ- 
racy muat  atand  strongly  in  order  to  end  the 
present  dlctatorahip  in  alliance  with  all 
democratic  f  oroea. 

The  United  States  must  stop  immediately 
any  Interventlonlat  actions  in  Korea's  Inter- 
nal affairs  such  as  applying  patronage  and 
preaaure. 

DJP  AintoOMcaa  SLBcnoR  TiMrrAaLS  ans 
Touno  aAM.  taa  Km  woo  will  botcoit 

The  ruling  Democratic  Justice  Party  has 
announced  its  plan  to  hold  a  party  conven- 
tion in  early  June  to  name  Its  candidate  for 
prealdent.  who  will  run  for  office  In  late  No- 
vember. Election  of  the  5.300  members  of 
the  Electoral  College  are  set  for  the  period 
November  25  through  December  8.  with  the 
election  of  the  president  by  the  electors  to 
follow  one  week  later. 

Both  KIM  Toung  Sam  of  the  new  oppoai- 
tlon Party  for  Reunification  and  Democracy 
and  LEE  Mln  Woo.  prealdent  of  the  nearly 
defunct  New  Korea  Democratic  Party  Im- 
mediately denounced  the  election  plans  and 
indicated  their  parties  would  boycott  any 
election  held  under  the  preaent  constltu- 
Uon. 

iTVB  LioiaLAToaa  nfraiaoifBD  TwawTT  omsx 
PACS  cBAaoas 

Four  opposition  aaaembly  members  were 
sentenced  to  up  to  one  jrear  in  prison  by 
Seoul  District  Court  on  April  21,  for  having 
visited  the  campus  of  Korea  Unlverstlty 
during  a  student  demonstration  in  1005. 
The  four  are:  PARK  Chan  Jong.  (1  year). 
CHOUGH  Soon  Hyung  (8  mo.).  KIM  Byong 
Oh,  (8  mo.),  and  HAN  Kwang  Ok,  (1  year, 
suspended  for  2  years.) 

In  separate  legal  actions  against  the  oppo- 
sition, up  to  20  parliamentarians  who  are 
key  members  of  the  new  opposition  Party 
for  Reunification  and  Democracy  have  been 
threatened  with  legal  actions  for  such  al- 
leged Crimea  as  writing  bad  checks,  tax  eva- 
sion, adultery,  etc. 

[From  the  Korea  Weekly  Report,  May  10. 
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NATioa-Wnta  RxaiSTAMca  Gaows 
(4«i  cLxaoT  PAar  aitd  sos  waiiaaa,  i,4ss  pbo- 
PKssoBS.    Tsi    Moraa.    ass    Aansxa.    iii 

ACTOBS.    •?    PILM-MAKBU    SIOK    STATmBTia 
TO     DSMAITD     00M8T1IUI10RAL    CHAJMa — aTD- 

DKNT  DBMoasTaATioas  OAiM  Of  DrrxasiTT 
4a. 000  OH  sa  camtusbs  raorasT  kwamoji; 

MASSACRX  AHHIVSaSABTl 

The  movement  to  proteet  Prealdent  Chun 
Doo  Hwan's  April  13th  "suspension  of 
debate"  about  South  Korea's  political  struc- 
ture continued  to  gather  momentum  In  a 
powerful,  nationwide  peaceful  resistance 
characterised  by  prayer  and  fasting  on  the 
part  of  religious  leaders  and  the  Issuance  of 
statements  by  Korea's  leading  intellectuals, 
writera,  novelists,  lawyers,  poets  and  profes- 
soia. 

The  newly  formed  Reunification  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Inaugurated  on  May  1,  also 
joined  the  movement  with  a  strong  pledge 


by  Ita  new  prestdent.  Kim  Toung  8am.  to 
boycott  any  electlona  under  the  preaent  oon- 
stltutlon.  (See  below).  Kim  alao  called  for 
dliwet  dialocue  with  the  government. 

On  May  6,  Catholic  Archblahop  Toon,  in  a 
homily  at  Seoul's  Myungdong  Cathedral, 
■trongly  denounced  the  government's  at- 
tempt to  uae  the  Olympics  as  a  camouflage 
for  rirt«f"'"g  the  preaent  group  in  power. 
"The  preaent  regime  after  aeWng  power  In  a 
coup  d'etat  of  December  13.  1070,"  he  said. 
■murdered  hundreds  of  Kwangju  dtliens. 
In  May.  1000  it  drew  up  the  constitution  of 
the  5th  RepubUc  in  a  temporary  legialative 
amembly.  It  is  a  military  regime,  which  has 
usurped  power.  There  is  no  dtiaen  who  is 
unaware  of  this.  We.  the  people,  are  agreed 
that  the  preaent  regime  lacks  legitimacy, 
and  tuu  a  tainted  pedigree.  In  particular, 
the  method  of  indirect  election  of  the  preal- 
dent by  an  electoral  college,  in  a  climate  of 
abuae  of  money  and  power,  is  an  action 
which  deceivea  and  mocks  the  people. 

"Why  does  the  1088  Olymplca  have  to  be 
the  supreme  value7  If  we  listen  to  the  claim 
of  the  government  and  the  ruling  party,  car- 
rying out  the  Olympic  gamea  harmonloualy 
wUl  mean  that  our  country  Joins  the  ranks 
of  the  advanced  nationa.  rather  than  the 
Idea  of  becoming  an  advanced  country 
through  a  qwrta  evrait.  protecting  the 
righta  of  aU  dtlaens  to  make  firm  a  free 
democratic  aodety  with  no  corruption  or  In- 
justice has  to  be  considered  the  moat  per- 
fect Idea.  Under  the  April  13th  decree,  the 
government  party  alone,  by  electing  a  single 
candidate.  wlU  be  a  self-evident  puppet 
show.  This  sad  state  of  affalra.  ironically 
known  as  the  ChamsO  Stadium  [Seoul's 
Olympic  stadium]  Election,'  will  cause  great 
pain  and  dlstreas  to  the  spirit  of  the 
nation." 

As  of  May  13.  communities  of  Catholic 
priesta  In  all  of  South  Korea's  dioceses,  in- 
volving as  many  as  half  the  naticm's  800 
priests,  and  at  least  181  proteatant  ministers 
in  six  dtles  had  begun  to  fast  and  hold  spe- 
cial prayer  meetings,  calling  for  a  resump- 
tion of  dialocue  and  for  constitutional 
reform  to  aUow  the  direct  election  of  the 
president.  The  fasting  movement,  started  by 
fifteen  Catholic  priesta  in  Kwangju,  spread 
like  wildfire  through  the  nation's  religious 
communities. 

On  April  27,  30  protestant  pastors  In 
KwancJu  had  Joined  the  fast  at  the 
KwancJu  TWCA.  On  May  4,  30  protestant 
pastors  In  Seoul  shaved  their  heads  and 
launched  a  huncer  strike  at  the  Center  for 
Mlaalon  Education,  while  20  Inchon  minis- 
ters started  a  similar  acUvlty  in  ChaeU 
Methodist  Church,  and  10  pastors  In  Pusan 
started  to  fast  at  Chuncbu  ChiutAi.  Sup- 
porters of  this  action  and  others  enoouraced 
overseas  friends  to  phone  with  messacea  of 
support.  Telephone  numbers  of  the  fasUnc 
croupe  are:  Seoul:  3-303-4881:  Inchon:  23- 
420-1384:  Puaan:  51-20-0183:  KwancJu:  02- 
534-0507.  (Korea's  country  code  for  direct 
Himiing  Is  011-82  +  the  numbers  above.] 

On  May  7,  34  pastors  from  the  Presbyteri- 
an Church  of  Korea  started  a  prayer  fast  at 
the  PCK  General  Aaaembly  Office.  An  over- 
nicht  vicil  waa  scheduled  by  the  NCCK  to 
beheldMayl2. 

As  of  May  7.  12  minlateis  and  2  priesta  In 
KwancJu  and  several  others  in  Inchon  and 
Pusan  had  been  hoapltallaed  from  the  f aat- 
inc.  but  others  continued  In  their  place. 
paomTAirT  aiavics  roa  ooasTiru'iioa 

HABaXD  ST  POUCX  VIOUCHCB 

Beginning  from  8:00  on  the  evening  of 
May  12,  some  1.300  Proteatant  clergy  gath- 
ered at  A-Hyun  Methodlat  Church  In  down- 


town Seoul  for  an  "all-night  prayer  service 
for  the  nation".  The  church  had  been  sur- 
rounded by  about  1.000  police  ainoe  eariy  In 
the  morning,  but  moat  of  the  worshippers 
had  been  able  to  enter  the  building.  Howev- 
er, ministers  who  had  shaved  their  heads  aa 
part  of  their  f  aat/protest  agalnat  the  cancel- 
lation of  the  constitutional  debate  were  sin- 
gled out  by  polloe  tor  harsh  dubbing,  as  a 
reault  of  which  aeveral  mlnlatera  require 
aeveral  we^a'  hoapltallsatlon. 

Some  40  ministers  who  tried  to  attend  the 
meeting  were  forced  by  police  Into  police 
buaaea  and  takm  to  a  garbage  dump  on  an 
iHmnA  In  the  Han  River,  where  they  were 
left. 

On  May  16.  751  Buddhist  monks  Joined 
the  religious  sector  protest  by  iasulng  a 
statement  calling  for  the  government  to 
revoke  the  April  13  announcement  and  de- 
nouncing the  torture  of  students. 

THOTTSAMltS  OP  SlUUSJilS  DBMOIISTaATK 

AOAnrsT  Asaaar  or  ss  huhobi  sranoaa 
On  May  13,  at  least  3,000  studenta  on 
Yonsel  University  In  Seoul  clashed  with 
police  In  a  demonstration  protesting  the 
arreat  the  previous  evening  of  36  theolocical 
studenta  for  encacinc  in  a  huncer  strike. 
Police  broke  up  the  demonstration  with  tear 
gas. 

Student  demonstrations  continued  to 
gather  steam  in  the  days  leading  to  the  an- 
niversary of  the  May  18. 1080  KwancJu  Ind- 
dent  On  BUy  18.  polloe  reported  that  42.000 
studenta  were  involved  In  demonstrations  on 
02  campuses  nationwide.  The  larcest  demon- 
straUons  took  place  in  KwancJu.  where 
some  10.000  studenta  claahed  with  police. 
Two  poUce  stations  were  attacked  by  rock- 
throwinc  students.  Aooordlnc  to  preliminary 
reporta.  some  300  persons  were  detained, 
poucx  oa  BiaHBST  ALxar 
The  NaUonal  Police  Headquarters  placed 
all  130,000  polloe  on  highest  alert  for  eleht 
days  from  May  14  throuch  May  22.  in  an 
effort  to  atop  student  demonstratlona.  Ac- 
oonUnc  to  police.  "Hundreds  of  factory 
workers  diamlsaed  for  their  union  acUvitlea 
will  be  placed  under  watdi"  as  well.  Unlver- 
siUes  were  raided,  and  moat  known  student 
leaders  were  put  under  surveillance  or  pre- 
ventive detention.  However,  as  of  May  18. 
the  police  activity,  while  it  had  prevented 
large  concentrations  of  studenta  from  form- 
ing, had  not  prevented  student  demonstra- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  it  had  caused  them 
to  scatter.  On  May  19,  police  estimate  that 
8.000  studenta  demonstrated  on  more  than 
20  campuses  In  Seoul. 

KWAIIOJU  IIOTHXBS  ATTACK  POUCX 

A  group  of  ten  mothers  of  victims  of  the 
KwancJu  massacre,  vlsltinc  their  children's 
cravea  on  May  18.  anniversary  of  the  upris- 
inc.  let  upon  police  with  rocks  and  flsta 
when  the  poUce  attempted  to  stop  their 
cemetery  visit.  They  then  burned  effigies  of 
Chun  Doo  Hwan. 

STUDBITa  CBABOK  PaOVOCAT«UaS  ax  PiaX  AT 

HAXTAiro  uRivaasrrr 
On  May  8,  studenta  In  two  unlversIUea. 
Hanyanc  University  at  Panwol  near  Suwon. 
and  Choaun  Unlveraity  In  KwancJu.  were  re- 
ported to  have  aet  Are  to  campus  fadlltlea 
in  proteat  acalnst  the  expulsion  of  student 
acUvltsts.  The  fire  at  Hanyanc  burned  three 
floors  of  the  main  campus  buUding.  In 
KwancJu  seven  cars  were  reported  burned, 
and  another  six  damaged  by  students,  ac- 
cordinc  to  polloe  reporta.  The  studenta. 
numberinc  about  150.  "started  to  rampage 
shouting  sloganathat  Induded  the  reaigna- 
tlon  of  universltftpreBldent  Park  Chol-ung." 
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according  to  the  Korea  Herald.  Several  pro- 
f  eaacna  who  attempted  to  stop  the  studenta 
were  injured,  the  polloe  reported.  17  stu- 
denta were  arreated. 

The  Chair  of  the  Human  Righta  Commit* 
tee  of  the  oppoaitlon  Reunfflpatinn  Demo- 
cratic Party  (RDP).  Rep.  MOK  To  Sang. 
said  In  a  statement  Issued  on  May  11.  that 
there  were  many  doubtful  potnta  In  the  gov- 
erxunent's  announcement,  aa  to  whether  the 
Incident  had  been  in  fact  cauaed  by  atu- 
denta. He  said  the  RDP  would  conduct  tta 
own  Independent  Inveatlgatlon.  The  student 
body  preddent  of  Hanyang  was  arreated  on 
the  same  day  as  the  incident,  but  the  vice 
prealdent  made  his  way  to  the  RDP  head- 
quarters to  presmt  evidence  of  outsider  in- 
volvement in  the  Are  to  the  opposition 
party's  inveatigiUing  team.  Aa  he  met  with 
the  pariiamentariana.  the  buildinc  waa  sur- 
rounded by  police,  who  arreated  him  as  ha 
left 

nW  PASTT  HIAUaUBATB)  0>  MAT  i;  OOVBUI- 
TO 


rutBTftWT  KHf  Touiro  aAM  poa  ooamna  or 
AOCKPTAHCS  ar^tcB 

The  newly-formed  Reunification  Demo- 
cratic Party  (RDP)  was  formally  launched 
on  ICay  1  at  a  convention  attended  by  000 
party  leaders.  Kim  Tounc  Sam  waa  elected 
party  prealdent,  and  delivered  a  stmgtng 
challenge  to  the  government  In  his  aooept- 
anoe  speech.  Exoerpta  from  his  speech  In- 
duded the  following: 

"We  live  under  a  police  state  where  some 
120.000  police  are  massively  deployed  to  re- 
strict and  suppress  the  baaic  rl^ta  and  tree- 
doma  of  the  people,  yet  theae  poUoe  stood 
Idly  by  and  allowed  gangster  vloloice  to  be 
used  In  broad  daylight  agalnat  our  attempta 
to  foimd  local  chapters  of  our  party." 

"As  soon  as  we  detomined  to  found  the 
Reunification  Democratic  Party  for  the 
sake  of  substantial  dialogue,  the  regime 
quickly  moved  to  renounce  and  refuse  dla^ 
logue  with  us.  This  Is  dear  evlddice  that 
they  fear  a  true  dialogue  which  ia  not  some 
form  of  fraud  or  manipulation.  At  this  time 
those  of  us  who  have  fouixled  a  dear-cut 
and  substantive  opposition  party  baaed 
upon  the  broad  support  and  enoouragcment 
of  the  people  of  the  whole  nation  Intend  to 
speak  out  confidently.  That  means  predsdy 
that  we  advocate  dialogue  whldi  is  substan- 
tial, not  false,  dialogue  which  Is  straightfor- 
ward, not  fraudulent.  That  meana  that  we 
wOl  refuae  dialogue  which  Intends  to  use  us 
In  the  servloe  of  any  scheme  to  prolong  dic- 
tatorial military  rule.  We  will,  however,  fear 
no  dialogue  whatever  whldi  alms  toward 
Justice  and  democrattetlon.  We  wfll  more 
tUMi  welcome  any  kind  of  dialogue  whkdi 
serves  the  basic  ri^ta  and  freedom  of  the 
people  of  the  nation,  and  req>ecta  human 
dignity  and  the  rli^t  of  life." 

Kim  spoke  with  harah  clarity  about  the 
government's  plan  to  hold  dectltma  under 
the  current  constitution.  "We  .  .  .  make 
dear  our  intention  to  refuse  to  participate 
In  a  preaidentlal  dectlon  conducted  by  a  few 
electors  gathered  In  a  cymnaahmi,"  he  sakL 
"We  beUeve  that  under  the  preaent  kind  of 
conaUtutlon  presidential  elections  cannot  be 
recocnlaed  as  dections  at  alL  It  Is  for  the 
f !«»  reasons  we  do  not  reoocniae  elections 
In  North  Korea  as  true  dections  dther." 

Khn  made  five  demands-  (1)  the  immedi- 
ate withdrawal  by  Prealdent  Chun  Doo 
Hwan  of  hla  measure  of  April  ISth  and  the 
openlnc  of  substantial  dialogue;  (3)  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  fuU  ri^ts  to  aU  thoae 
persons  who  have  loat  their  dvil  rights  un- 
justly, lnr'"'""g  Kim  Dae  Jung,  and  the  re- 
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ghran  for  banning 
the  new  party  were  f ocuaad  on  one  atlpula- 
tloo  in  tha  RDP  platform.  oalUnc  for  "n»- 
ttonal  imlflratlnn.  tranawwrthn  Ideology,  to 
be  the  prtanary  national  tadu"  The  Iflnlatry 
of  Joatloe  eontanda  that  thia  TMatea  Art.  1 
of  tha  NattaMl  Saeurtty  Iaw.  which  baoa 
aetMtlea  "fbvorinc  anthtete  orsanlaatlaaa." 
by  a  broad  tntarpretattan  of  the  phraaa 

and  ayatama"  aa 
of  political  ayatema 
other  than  the  liberal  deinociatir  *yat«m. 
Plana  to  detain  iiiawwbaBi  of  the  part  in- 
volved In  the  drawinc  up  of  the  party  piat- 
fotm  ware  announead.  but  aa  of  May  17.  no 
arreata  had  been  aaada.  RDP  leaden  conald- 
ered  the  ■oTenunent'a  move  to  be  aimed  pri- 
marily at  trichtenlnc  the  public  away  from 
the  new  party.  In  April,  one  NKDP.  now 
RDP.  aiimWy  member.  TOO  Sunc  Hwan. 
waa  aentanead  to  two  yeara  in  prtaon  for  ad- 
vocatlnc  a  dmOar  line  in  a  apeech  in  the  Na- 
tional AmemUy. 
ia  aiui—ia  aaaaaiau  roa  AiiaMPiaa  M*aa 
BAUTmaaouL 

The  Seoul  Proaecutor'a  office  announoed 
the  amat  of  70  atudenta  on  May  6  for  their 
aOeced  lea«lin«  rolea  in  a  recent  aborted 
antl-fforemment  rally  on  a  Seoul  street. 
Twelve  oChen  were  referred  to  summary 
oooit.  They  were  among  IM  people  who 
were  rounded  up  in  a  poUoe  raid  while  on 
their  way  to  a  place  in  Karlbong-gu.  Seoul 
on  Saturday.  May  t.  The  students  were  ar- 
raated.  acooidlng  to  the  proaecutor,  not  for 
any  Illegal  activity  they  engaged  in.  but  be- 
eauae  they  were  meinbeis  of  "minmintu",  a 
radical  atudent  group,  and  ware  about  to 
"incite  workaia  by  uaing  a  large  ntmiber  of 
"deatruetlve  ttema"  such  as  rocks,  pipes. 
Ifolotov  cocktallB  and  sedltloua  pampbleta. 

■ATIOWALi 

The  national  Aaaambly  cloaed  a  lOnlay 
special  iwirwi  on  May  IS.  after  electing 
chairs  for  ita  IS  standing  oommltteea.  The 
new  ruling  party  onmmlttee  leadtin  were 
wMdy  Interpreted  aa  strengthening  Chun 
Doo  Bwan's  poalttai  in  the  amfwihly  and 
weakening  Roh  Taa  Woo.  Roh  Tae  Woo  la 


whliparad  about  loudly  as  Chun's 
a  sueeamor.  but  the  Aaaambly 
either  that  be  wlU  either 
not  be  tha  candldaU  or.  If  cboaen.  will  be 
aorroundad  by  Chun  loyaliats  to  raatrlet  hla 
freedom  of  action. 
The  two  largaat  oppoaltlon  parties.  RDP 
iKDP.  boycotted  the  aaaambly  alae- 
tn  pro!  sal  agalnat  the  ruling  party's 
refusal  to  deliberate  over  President  Chun's 
April    ISth    supprsssinn    of   constitutional 


PAIXKI  WAS 

At  Seoul  DIatrlct  Court  on  May  IS.  the 
proaecutor  demanded  a  two  year  sentence 
for  aflhw  diaatdent  leader  Palk  Ki  Wan.  who 
is  standing  trial  for  having  prsaidad  over  a 
maating  in  September  to  protaat  the  aezual 
torture  of  a  worker  in  Puchon.  Ms.  Kwon  In 
Sook.  Palk.  who  haa  suffered  both  physical 
and  paychlatric  dlaorders  for  seven  years  as 
a  raault  of  torture  under  Chun  Doo  Hwan's 
MlUtary  Security  Command  in  1979.  waa  re- 
cently releaaed  from  prison  to  a  hospital, 
after  an  International  campaign  proteating 
the  failure  of  the  government  to  provide 
him  DMdlcal  care.  Palk  attended  the  trial  In 
a  wheelchair.  The  sentencing  trial  is  set  for 
10  aJB.  on  May  SO. 

ABOVT  Koais  moM  WASHnraitnT  kobb* 


Tom  PogUetta  (D-PA)  pro- 
pooed  tai  testimony  before  the  Houae  For- 
eign Affahs  Asia  and  Pacific  Affairs  Sub- 
committee (Rep.  Stephen  P.  Solan,  chair) 
on  May  6  that  the  VA.  should  invoke  a 
serlea  of  trade  sanctlona  agalnat  Korea 
iinlnm  that  country  moves  toward  reetora- 
tlon  of  democracy  and  protection  of  human 
righta.  Specifically  propooed  by  Mr.  PogU- 
etta were:  negative  votes  for  loana  for  Korea 
by  VA.  repreaentatlvea  at  the  World  Bank 
and  Asian  Development  Bank,  suspension  of 
special  trade  benefits  luider  the  Oenerallaed 
Syatem  of  Preferences,  suspenstoo  of  invest- 
ment insurance  for  VS.  corporatlona  in 
Korea  (under  the  OPIC  program).  If  theae 
meaaurta  f aO  to  gain  aome  forward  move- 
ment in  ««^f~'"*'— *'^*"  owre  drastic  meas- 
ures are  propoaed.  In  a  similar  bUl  about 
Chile  now  before  the  Houae.  thoae  measures 
included  landing  rights  for  the  country's 
airline,  (in  this  caae  Korean  Air  Line)  and 
selective  Import  reatricUona  on  luy  prod- 
ucta. 

Poglletta's  bill,  oo-sponaored  in  the  Senate 
by  Senators  Mllnilskl.  Kerry  and  others.  Is 
expected  to  be  formally  introduced  next 
week.  

In  the  May  6  hearing.  NACHRK  Execu- 
tive Director  Pharia  Harvey  also  testified. 
Harvey  called  for  theae  same  measures.  In 
particular  the  invocation  of  OPIC.  G8P  and 
bank  loan  restrictions.  In  addition  he  pro- 
poaed the  holding  back  of  education  funds 
for  ROK  military  officers  to  study  In  the 
United  States  unlem  the  President  has  re- 
ceived assurance  that  the  ROK  military  will 
not  Intervene  in  civilian  politics,  and  for 
steps  to  assure  that  no  military  officer  who 
has  been  involved  in  torturing  of  suspects  Is 
eligible  for  this  training. 

On  May  17.  Rep.  Solans  published  In  the 
New  York  Times  his  own  exwlorsement  of 
strong  measures  to  pressure  Chun  toward 
democratic  dialogue.  Including  the  with- 
tu>ldlng  of  bank  loans. 

io«  **•■*■■■■  or  oomaass  oaisAint  am  das 
jxrao  rouncAL  riohts 

Under  the  leadership  of  Rep.  Edward  Pel- 
ghan  (D-OH).  100  members  of  the  U.8.  Con- 
I  have  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State 


Shulta.  asking  him  to  seek  opportunities  to 
encourage  President  Chun  to  reatme  Kim 
Dae  Jung's  politlcaJ  rights.  Kim  haa  been 
barred  from  pOUtlCB  for  moat  of  the  paat  16 
yean,  ever  since  he  almoat  defeated  incum- 
bent President  Park  Chung  Hae  in  the  prea- 
identlal  alactton  of  1971.  Stace  April  «  this 
year.  Ktan  haa  been  under  a  particularly  iao- 
lattng  houae  arreat.  unable  to  have  any  vial- 
ton  except  hla  S.  6.  and  7-year-old  grand- 
daughters. It  is  the  SOth  time  he  has  been 
placed  under  houae  arreat  since  be  returned 
to  Korea  in  February  19gft. 

BOX  CALLUM  FOa  U.a.  mUTABT  WllHUBAWAL 

PLAii  won  S4  vons 
On  May  t,  the  Houae  defeated  a  propoaal 
to  requeat  the  Presldsnt  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  phaaad  withdrawal  of  U.8.  ground 
troopa  in  Korea.  The  non-l>lnding  measure, 
added  to  a  military  approiwlatlons  bill,  was 
propoaed  by  Robert  Mnaek  (D-NT),  re- 
ceived 04  voCea.  It  was  propoaed  as  a  budget- 
saving  measure,  based  on  Korea's  economic 
strength  and  budget  surplus  and  the  U.S. 
budget  deficit.  It  was  not  linked  to  himum 
righta.  But  opponents  of  the  meastire  ex- 
premtrl  shrill  alarm  at  even  studying  troop 
withdrawaL  arguing  that  even  to  study  our 
military  options  would  undermine  the  cur- 
rent Korean  government's  "moves  toward 
democracy."  It  Is  not  known  what  movea 
they  Imaging  the  current  government  la. 

[Prom  Korea  Weekly  Report.  June  10, 1987] 

NAnoMWiog  Nnarr  or  Paonar  AoAnrar  Roh 
Tax  Woo  NomiiAnoa  Moamzxa  Onx  Mil- 
uoM  KoaxAH  CrnxxKs 

LAXOBST  OKMONSTaATIOItS  SIIICS  ItSO 

An  estimated  one  million  people  proteated 
June  10  agalnat  the  Chun  Doo  Hwan  regime 
as  the  ruling  Democratic  Justice  (sic)  Party 
staged  its  convention  in  Seoul  to  name  Oen. 
Roh  Tae  Woo  as  Chun's  suocesaor. 

Roh  Tae  Woo,  currently  chair  of  the 
ruling  party,  was  named  by  Chun  several 
dajrs  ago  as  the  DJP  candidate  in  what 
promiaed  to  be  a  single-candidate  election. 
The  party  convention,  being  held  In  Cham- 
sU  Olympic  Stadium,  formalised  Chun's  de- 
cision by  a  unanimous  ballot  on  the  after- 
noon of  June  10. 

Throughout  the  country,  however,  pro- 
teats  against  this  action  cast  serious  doubt 
about  the  government's  abUlty  not  cnly  to 
stage-manage  a  succession,  which  could 
claim  to  be  "South  Korea's  first  peaceful 
transfer  of  power",  but  even  to  peacefully 
hold  the  election  itself.  The  demonstrations 
alao  made  clear  that  the  level  of  oppoaltlon 
to  the  government's  high-handednem  casts 
an  ever-deepening  shadow  over  the  holding 
of  the  1988  Olympics  In  Seoul. 

The  demonstrations,  coordinated  by  the 
oppoaltlon  Reunification  Democratic  Party 
and  the  newly-formed  National  Council  for 
a  Democratic  Constitution,  called  not  only 
for  renewed  dialogue  for  constitutional 
amendment,  but  for  the  immediate  resigna- 
tion of  Chun  Doo  Hwan  to  make  way  for  a 
transitional  government  that  could  oversee 
a  democratic  reform.  This  repreaented  a  sig- 
nificant upgrading  of  the  demand  of  the  op- 
poaltlon. 

As  of  midnight  June  10,  thousands  of 
demonstraton  continued  to  clog  the  streets 
of  Seoul.  Kwangju  and  Taejon,  and  sporadic 
demonstrations  continued  In  other  South 
Korean  dtlea.  Total  numben  of  demonstra- 
ton in  Kwangju  were  estimated  at  over 
100.000. 

In  Seoul,  concentrated  police  force  pre- 
vented demonstraton  from  massing  more 


than  a  few  thouaand  people  in  any  one 
place,  but  according  to  early  reporta.  aa 
many  as  tarenty  different  demonstimtlons 
took  place  involving  from  one  to  five  thou- 
sand partldpanta.  Most  were  ordinary  civil- 
ians, rather  than  atudenta.  according  to  on- 
the-acenea  obaerveta. 

At  6.-00  pjn..  thousands  of  car  driven 
began  a  twenty-minute  cacophony  of  hom- 
bioaring  and  churchea  and  temples  rang 
their  bella.  The  noise,  aocordixig  to  obaerv- 
era.  was  df^f»wh>g  The  car  boms  and  bells 
were  intended  by  the  opposition  to  show  the 
regime  that  its  plan  to  hand-pick  C:hun's 
suoceaaor  is  opposed  not  Just  by  studenU 
but  by  »«""«"»■  of  ordinary  dtlaens.  It  ap- 
pean  to  have  achieved  lU  goaL 

As  of  1:00  ajn.  June  11  (Seoul  time)  about 
S.OOO  demonstraton  were  still  maaaed  on 
the  streets  in  front  of  the  Anglican  church's 
Seoul  (Cathedral,  the  main  gathering  place 
for  demonstrations.  The  National  Police 
Headqtiarten  placed  12,000  combat  troopa 
■urrtHmding  the  cathedral  to  prevent  the 
demonstration.  Thouaands  more  police  sur- 
rounded all  the  imiversiUea  in  SeouL 

One  Student  FataUy  Injured  by  rear-Oat 
Bomb  Blow  to  Back  of  Head.  (Dn  the  9th. 
one  business  student  at  Tonsel  University. 
Mr.  TJTir.  Han  Tol,  20.  was  declared  brain- 
dead  after  being  struck  In  the  back  of  the 
head  by  a  tear-gas  canister  fired  by  police 
who  invaded  the  campus  to  try  to  stop  stu- 
dent protesU  against  the  regime's  Imitality. 
He  was  reported  by  hospital  authoritiea  to 
(wing  kept  alive  artificially  as  of  the  night 
of  June  10.  According  to  police  rep(»ts. 
Tonsei  was  one  of  80  universities  where 
demonstrations  are  taking  place  yesterday 
and  today.  In  Seoul.  23  of  29  universities 
held  demonstntions.  South  Korea  has 
about  100  universities,  and  a  student  [>opu- 
latlon  of  little  over  1  million. 

In  a  Seoul  suburb,  some  600  students  com- 
mandeered a  railway  train,  stopping  com- 
muter traffic.  When  police  forced  them  off 
the  train,  they  lay  down  on  the  tracks 
threatening  suicide.  It  took  several  houn 
for  the  police  to  forcibly  remove  them. 

Authorities  and  diplomatic  sources  said, 
according  to  news  reports,  that  it  represent- 
ed the  worst  night  of  violence  since  Chun 
took  power  in  1980. 

Portents  of  the  1988  "Tear-gas  Olympics"; 
Bffvpt-ROK  Soccer  Game  Stopped  by  Tear- 
aa»;  30,000  Spectaton  Storm  Street*  in 
Anti-Oovemment  DemonstrxUion.  In  Masan. 
an  exhibition  soccer  game  between  the 
ROK  and  Egypt  was  underway  June  10 
when  student  demonstrations  began  In  or 
outaide  the  stadium.  Police  used  so  much 
tear-gas  to  suppress  the  demonstration  that 
the  Egyptian  team  walked  off  the  playing 
field  In  protest  and  the  referee  was  forced 
to  call  the  game  only  after  29  minutes  of 
play.  30,000  spectaton  stormed  out  of  the 
stadium  in  an  angry  anti-government  riot.  It 
is  not  known  how  many  were  arrested. 

The  match  was  being  broadcast  on  KBS, 
the  government-owned  televlaion  network. 
Due  to  an  apparent  slow  response  by  cen- 
sors, the  TV  audience  was  able  to  review 
scenes  of  athletes  retching  on  the  benches 
from  the  tear  gaa. 

TRX  axaxntaacnoa  or  paxk  chomo  crul 

New  Cover-up  Scandal  Shake*  Qovemment 

PARK  Chong  Chul.  the  Seoul  National 
Unveratty  student  whose  torture  death  Jan- 
uary 14  at  the  Anti-Communlat  Bureau  of 
the  National  Police  stirred  nationwide  pro- 
teata.  has  yet  again  shaken  the  Chun  gov- 
ernment and  awakened  the  proteeta  of  thou- 
I  of  angry  Korean  citiaenB. 


Catholic  Justice  and  Peace  Commlsslan 
Director.  Pr.  KIM  Sung-Hun.  discloaed  on 
Bfay  18  that  a  high-leval  government  oper- 
ation to  cover-up  the  torture  death  of  SNU 
student  Park  Chong  Chul  had  cauaed  two 
low-ranking  policemen  to  be  Jailed  in  place 
of  three  higher-ranking  police  who  had 
been  responsible  for  Park's  death,  and  that 
at  least  SOO  million  won  ($380,000)  "conaola- 
tlon  money"  had  been  paid  by  hl^er-level 
p<rilce  officials  to  the  f  amlllea  of  the  two  po- 
licemen to  buy  their  silenoe. 

The  revelation  has  led  to  the  arrest  of 
three  more  policemen  and  five  upper  eche- 
lon officials,  and  to  the  resignation  of  the 
entire  cabinet  of  President  Chun  Doo  Hwan 
less  than  a  week  after  a  cabinet  shake-up. 
Chun  accepted  the  resignations  of  eight 
ministers,  including  the  prime  minister,  the 
deputy  prime  minister,  the  head  of  the 
Agency  for  Security  Planning  (ASP,  a.k.a. 
KCIA),  and  the  minlsten  of  JusUce  and 
home  affain  in  an  effort  to  still  public 
anger. 

The  Catholic  Justice  and  Peace  Commis- 
sion was  made  aware  of  the  cover-up  by  the 
family  of  one  of  the  policemen.  Lt.  CHO 
Han-Kyung.  Cho  told  his  family  details  of 
the  plot  when  they  visited  him  in  prison 
where  he  is  awaittaig  trlaL  In  repoitse  to 
their  appeal.  Catholic  officials  investigated 
and.  when  the  government  refused  to  act  <m 
their  findings,  announced  the  case  publicly 
at  a  mass  commemorating  the  1980 
Kwangju  massacre. 

The  Justice  and  Peace  Ccmunistson  and 
the  NaUmuU  Ck>uiKil  of  Churches'  Human 
Rights  Committee  issued  a  Joint  statement 
tirging  an  independent  inveatigaticm  by  the 
Korean  Bar  AasodaUon.  The  opposition  Re- 
unification Democratic  Party  (RDP)  alao 
launched  a  probe  and  called  for  a  special 
session  of  the  National  Assembly  to  interro- 
gate responsible  officials. 

Three  additional  police  were  arrested  on 
May  21.  However,  when  the  Justice  and 
Peace  Commission  named  five  other  senior 
police  officials  who  were  allegedly  involved 
in  the  cover-up,  the  government  reacted 
swiftly  to  interrogate  the  luuned  officers, 
bringing  to  ten  the  number  of  persons  impli- 
cated in  the  case.  The  five  senior  officials 
induced  an  aasistant  national  police  dlrec- 
tor.  Superintendent  Oeneral  of  the  NPH,  di- 
rector of  the  Anti-Communist  Investigation 
Division  No.  2.  Chief  of  the  division's  fifth 
department  and  the  captain  who  oversaw 
the  interrogation  team.  On  the  28th.  the 
former  chief  of  the  National  PoUce,  Kang 
MI'M't'^'g.  was  called  In  for  questioning. 

Police  Arrett  1.170  AntirTorture  Protetter*. 
On  May  23,  large-acale  demonstrations  pro- 
testing the  tortiue-death  cover-up  in  Seoul 
were  blocked  by  thousands  of  tear-gas  firing 
police,  who  arrested  1.170  persons.  114  were 
said  to  face  further  diargea. 

"Sweeping  Cabinet  Change*"  Bring  An- 
other Oiun  Crony  into  Cabinet,  Remove 
Roh  Tae  Woo'*  Rival*.  On  May  26.  in  a 
move  deacribed  as  a  "sareeping"  response  to 
public  damor  over  the  torture  cover-up  and 
a  recent  yfa»«~^*i  scandal,  cniun  Doo  Hwan 
reahuf fled  his  cabinet  again  for  the  second 
time  in  one  week,  firing  the  prime  minister, 
the  deputy  inlme  minister,  the  mlnisten  of 
home  affalra.  finance.  JusUce.  legislatltm 
and  the  director  of  the  Agency  for  Security 
Planning  (ASP).  This  move  took  out  of  gov- 
ernment three  key  rivals  to  Roh  Tae  Woo. 
the  leading  contender  to  replace  Chun  as 
president— former  prime  minister  Loh  Shin 
Young,  former  home  minister.  (Oen.) 
Chung  Ho  Houng  and  ASP  (KCIA)^)lrector 
Chang  Se  Dong.  It  brought  a  doae  follower 


of  Chun.  (Oen.)  Ahn  Moo-hyuk.  who 
headed  up  Chun'a  19M  "Purifleatlan  Cam- 
paign" to  rid  government,  prem  and  labor  of 
reform  elementa,  Into  the  cabinet  In  a  pow- 
erful post.  Other  changea  inchided  naming 
Chung  In  Tong.  the  brother  of  the  presi- 
dent of  Hyundai  (Corporation  as  the  Mlnla- 
ter  of  Finance.  Perhape  Chun  was  respond- 
ing to  the  Washington  Poat's  call  for  a 
"Hyundai  Level  of  Democracy"  in  a  recent 
edltorlaL 

Bar  A»»ociation  Barred  from  Investigat- 
ing Torture  Cote.  On  May  26.  the  Korean 
Bar  Association  said  Its  fact-flndtng  team 
was  barred  from  meeting  two  policemen  im- 
prts(Hied  for  their  alleged  rolea  In  the  death 
of  student  Park  Chong  ChuL  The  attempted 
to  visit  UUongbu  Police  station,  where  the 
men  were  detained,  but.  according  to  a 
statement  they  iasued.  "Becauae  of  uncoop- 
erative prison  authoritiea.  we  were  unable  to 
meet  with  the  two  men." 

Seoul  Prosecutor  Learned  of  Fabrication 
rOtruarg  27.  It  waa  learned  this  week  that 
the  Seoul  Proaecutor's  office  had  been  In- 
formed of  the  police  cover-up  on  Februazy 
27.  but  had  carried  out  no  investigation.  The 
KBA  in  its  challenge  alao  noted  that  the 
Minister  of  Justice.  Ktan  Sung-Ky.  had  paid 
a  highly  unusual  visit  to  the  two  poUoemen 
while  they  were  under  detention  on  Frtmi- 
ary  28.  Kim  was  replaced  as  Justice  minister 
in  last  week's  cabinet  shuffle.  In  response  to 
the  demand  for  an  independent  taiveatigar 
tlon.  the  Prosecutor's  Office  asked  the 
Catholic  Church  officials  and  the  KBA  to 
submit  any  further  evidence  to  them  for  use 
in  the  government's  case.  Father  Kim  Song 
Hun  answned  that  the  government  already 
has  the  fads,  but  that  if  they  are  not  made 
public  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  the  church 
arm  speak  publldy  again. 

BXW  CHARGES  Or  TOKTUXB  BT  PBIBOIIBU' 
PAMIUB8 

The  Washington  Times  reported  on  June 
2  that  the  famlllea  of  16  poUtleal  detaineea 
have  levied  new  chargea  of  Uxture  of  their 
relatlvea.  The  detaineea  were  aU  being  held 
in  connection  with  chargea  of  having  links 
to  forbidden  labor  organisations.  The  wife 
of  (me  of  the  16  priaoners.  Soh  Won  Kl.  told 
the  Times'  reporter  that  Mr.  Soh  had  been 
detained  on  April  27  of  this  year.  When  she 
was  fint  allowed  to  visit  htan  on  May  6.  he 
had  been  imable  to  eat  for  three  days  due  to 
pain  from  torture.  He  had  been  beaten. 
given  water  torture  and  aubjected  to  electric 
shock.  Soh  and  fifteen  othns  exped  to  be 
indicted  this  we^  in  the  caae  of  Namror- 
yon.  an  aUegedly  left-oriented  labw  study 
group. 

Soh's  wife.  Ms.  LEE  Kyong  Eun.  said  her 
husband  was  taken  into  custody  from  a  rea- 
taurant  he  owns  by  nine  men  who  identified 
themselves  ss  tax  of fldata  and  held  without 
contad  with  family  or  attorneys  much 
longer  than  the  legal  48  hours.  She  copied 
down  a  Ucense  plate  number  from  their 
automobile  and  traced  it  to  the  Anti-Com- 
munist Bureau,  the  same  bureau  that  tor- 
tured Park  Chong  ChuL 


ST  LaoiSLAToaa  fast  ni  abbbmblt  ball 
Sixty-aeven  opposition  legWaton  canted 
out  a  three-day  hungo-  strike  tai  the  Natton- 
al  Assembly  chamber  from  June  3  to  June  6 
In  protest  against  the  government  party's 
refusal  to  participate  tai  a  apedal  session  of 
the  assembly.  By  Ktmaa  law.  one  third  of 
the  memben  of  the  Assembly  can  petttkm 
for  a  special  session.  The  three  opposition 
partlea  submitted  a  requeat  for  the  seaskm. 
which  was  duly  acheduled  to  apea  Jvae  3.  in 
order  to  interrogate  government  oMIdala 
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)  of  tlM  Pwfc  Cboac  Chul 
Um  ruUnc  party  r»- 
fuMdtoattand. 

On,  . 
■ad  lajr  iiw"'»*"'«  dailMd  wtth 
flifew  poUm  wiMn  thay  pnUrtad  Um  dls- 
nvttoB  of  a  BMnortal  nnloa  on  Ifajr  It  at 
in  Kwoi«|u  by  pellM  who  Orod 
mto  Um  tOBBpla  white  Um  mttIm 
TIM  dHMMMtnton  wot* 
foUMred  troB  M 
•craoi  Um  eounUr 
to  ndrtar  ttMir  ootrac*  at  Um  polloe  aeUon. 

I  to  tBtaraaUanal  aa  veU  aa  do- 
Um  Chun  iQifatDnMnt  fnad 
who  had  baan  anaatad 
for  aUagadly  publltfilnc  a 
iliiaiilHIiai   of   Um   loranuBant's 
galdalinaa~  for  oontttdllnt  Um  eoo- 
tant  ot  nawa  uwarata. 

Xha  ttma.  Km  Taa  Hone  Km  Jun  Bon. 
and  www  Boiw  Bon.  bad  boon  Um  objoct 
of  an  tnUrnattaMl  appaal.  eipaclaUy  by  or- 
I  aneh  aa  Intamattonal  FBT,  Am- 
doaal.  and  Um  U.8.«baaBd 
Committaa  to  Protoot  Joomallata.  SouUi 
to  bMdIiw  to  boat  Um  1M«  intarna- 
ooBvantfoB  of  bttaraaUonal 
Tha  rriaaae  o<  Um  Uirae  (two  on 
■Miliiiifwa,  Um  Uitrd  on  an  abnoat-unprooe- 
dntod  acquittal)  to  aaan  aa  ralaUd  to  Um 
gOTonunont't  itoaiii  to  play  down  erlUeiaBi 
of  Its  praaa  oenaiahip  aa  it  MOka  Um  boot- 
tiH  of  PBTb  oonfonnoe.  CHm  DJB.  Oetitor 
of  FBI  tartamattonal  baa  atrontfiy  protoatod 
Um  boothw  of  Um  IMS  maettnc  under  cur- 
rent eondtttOBa.) 

Jwt  daya  befora  the  two  were  reteaeed. 
the  Korean  Cattv"^  Church  awarded  all 
three  lU  IMS  Freedom  of  the  Prea  Award, 
annuo  mmaim  ixMirmia  4o  dat  past 
It  to  reported  that  on  June  S.  R«v.  KANO 
HI  Nam.  preibyterlan  minlater  who  to  In  jail 
ta)  Chuniu.  oomidatad  a  40  day  f  aat  to  pro- 
teat  the  unfair  eondittone  of  hto  trial  on  po- 
Utleal  ehanea.  Hto  health  to  unknown. 


BOKxaucT  n  aoom  Koaa*  ACT 
•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  South 
Kom  It  in  criiia.  The  country  is 
teeing  the  most  lerere  internal  unrest 
since  the  dvfl  war  of  the  1950's.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  students 
have  taken  to  the  streets.  They  have 
been  J<^Md  by  others  from  all  walks 
of  life.  Middle  class  office  workers, 
business  people,  and  even  the  clergy 
have  Joined  the  i>rotest. 

South  Kc»ea  Is  In  crMs  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  President  Chun  is  respond- 
ing with  increased  repression.  He  has 
unleashed  the  riot  police  who  have 
M^ki>t*rt  the  RepubUe's  cities  with 
tear  gas.  The  government  has  arrested 
thousands  of  people.  One  day  last 
week  2.393  pe^e  were  arrested  in 
Seoul  alcme.  Another  1.500  or  so  were 
arrested  in  other  dtles  around  the 
nation.  Hundreds  of  people:  police, 
protorters.  and  Innocent  civilians  have 
been  injured. 

South  BUwea  Is  In  crisis  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  still  pursuing  quiet  di- 
plomacy. But  the  time  for  courting 
President  Chun  is  over.  How  the 
United  States  responds  to  the  current 
situation  will  have  an  Imnugise  bear- 


taw  on  both  the  future  of  that  nation 
and  on  our  relations  with  It. 

The  United  States  has  longstanding 
biterests  hi  Korea.  I  think  there  is 
consensus  in  this  Congress  that  we  all 
want  continued  security  for  the 
Korean  people.  We  all  want  continued 
innti«*^"y  bwMrftriat  economic  rela- 
tions. And  we  all  support  the  creation 
of  democratk:  institutions.  But  It  Is  be- 
coming increasing  clear  that  democra- 
cy in  South  Kotea  something  we  all 
want— Is  nonexistent. 

We  have  helped  the  South  Korean 
people  achieve  security.  Americans 
fought  and  died  alongside  of  South 
Koreans  diirlng  the  1950's.  Since  that 
time  we  have  had  a  strong  military 
presence  in  South  Korea— currently 
some  40.000  United  States  soldiers  are 
stationed  in  the  Republic. 

We  have  promoted  close  economic 
relations  with  the  Korean  people.  It  Is. 
of  course,  the  efforts  of  the  Korean 
people  who  are  responsible  for  their 
astounding  economic  success,  but  we 
have  encouraged  their  achievement. 
South  Korea  is  now  the  seventh  larg- 
est tradtaig  partner  of  the  United 
States  and  over  40  percent  of  their  ex- 
porU  come  to  the  United  SUtes. 

But  what  about  our  efforts  to  help 
the  Korean  people  achieve  democracy? 
There's  been  some  rhetoric  from  both 
the  Congress  and  the  administration, 
but  little  else.  Quiet  dlpKnnacy  and 
the  familiar  refrain  of  "noninterfer- 
ence In  Korea's  Internal  affairs"  are 
simply  not  adequate  re^wnses  to  the 
present  crisis.  We  have  significant  in- 
terests tai  the  Republic  of  South  Korea 
and  it  Is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
that  the  lack  of  democracy  In  that 
country  threatens  not  only  political 
disintegration  but  eoxxMnic  chaos  and 
military  Insecurity  as  well. 

The  present  crisis  in  South  Korea 
stems  from  President  Chun's  decision 
last  April  to  curtail  debate  on  constitu- 
tional reform  and  to  press  ahead  with 
the  current  election  process  that  virtu- 
ally assures  Mr.  Chun's  handpicked 
successor,  Mr.  Roh  Tae  Woo,  will 
assume  the  Presidency  next  year.  But 
protest  was  building  even  before  that 
decision.  The  roots  of  the  current 
crisis  nm  much  deeper  than  election 
reform.  Election  reform  is  crucial,  but 
democracy  means  much,  much  more. 

Democracy  means  genuine  req>ect 
for  human  rights  and  constitutional 
guarantees  for  those  rights.  Whfle 
freedom  of  expression  Is  written  into 
the  Korean  constitution,  there  are  nu- 
merous other  laws  which  render  this 
right  meaningless.  Vor  instance,  there 
is  a  law  which  bars  labor  imlons  from 
political  activity.  There  Is  a  law,  liber- 
ally cmistrued  by  the  police,  which 
forbids  any  gathering  deemed  to  fan 
unrest.  There  is  a  law  which  bans  pub- 
lication of  any  news  which  might 
create  social  unrest.  There  is  a  law 
that  forMds  criticism  of  the  state  to 
foreigners.  And  on  and  on. 


Under  one  or  more  of  these  laws 
some  5.300  people  are  in  prison  or  de- 
tained and  awaiting  trlaL  According  to 
the  Korean  Oovemment.  over  7.000 
people  were  detained  last  year  lot  po- 
litical vlolaUons.  Many  were  jailed  by 
summary  courts  without  trial.  In  the 
last  3  wedu  alone,  the  Government 
has  announced  the  detention  of  over 
4.000  people,  most  of  whom  are  pre- 
sumed stlU  In  ctistody. 

Democracy  means  an  end  to  torture. 
In  January,  a  Seoul  National  Universi- 
ty student  was  tortured  and  died. 
After  a  Oovemment  Investigation  the 
President  fired  the  Minister  of  Home 
Affairs  and  the  chief  of  police.  But 
Amnesty  International  alleges  that 
the  torture  of  political  prisoners  has 
continued.  And  it  wlU  continue  until 
there  are  laws  on  the  books  that  pre- 
vent prisoners  from  being  detained  for 
long  periods  of  time  without  being  for- 
mally charged  and  without  access  to  a 
lawyer. 

A  successful  United  States-Korean 
relationship  requires  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  the  ciurent  political  con- 
frontation. American  objectives  should 
be  clear:  First,  a  peaceful  transition  of 
South  Korean  leadership,  second,  the 
formation  of  a  government  enjoying 
greater  legitimacy  through  fair  elec- 
tions, and  third,  increasing  civilian 
control  and  participation  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Korea. 

Should  South  Korea  fall  to  achieve 
these  objectives  it  is  clear  that  politi- 
cal disintegration  will  continue  until 
popular  unrest  topples  the  regime  or 
until  the  more  likely  scenario  occurs— 
another  military  coup.  That  would  be 
dlsasterous  for  American  interests  in 
South  Korea,  not  to  mention  for  the 
South  Korean  people  themselves. 

I  am  coeponsorlng  and  avidly  sup- 
port the  proposed  sanctions  against 
South  Korea.  These  sanctions  will  not 
weaken  Korean  security  or  seriously 
hurt  the  Korean  people.  But  they  will 
send  a  clear  message  to  President 
Chun  that  the  American  people  and 
the  American  Congress  oppose  his  dra- 
conlan  approach  to  governing.  No 
longer  can  he  forstall  constitutional 
reform. 

The  people  of  Korea  wlU  ultimately 
decide  the  nature  of  their  government. 
It  may  take  months  or  it  may  take 
years,  but  they  will  decide.  And  they 
will  do  so  with  or  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  United  States.  But  If  we  do 
not  soon  cast  our  lot  with  the  Korean 
people,  we  can  be  sure  that  in  the 
future,  our  Nation  will  suffer  a  loss  of 
influence  and  will  Incur  the  scorn  of  a 
people  who  should,  in  terms  of  our 
own  traditions  and  values,  be  smong 
our  strongest  allles.» 
•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  here  today  with  my  colleagues  to 
cosponsor  a  bill  that  I  hoi>e  will  pro- 
mote democracy  In  South  Korea,  and 


protect  America's  vital  security  inter- 
ests in  the  region. 

America  and  South  Korea  have  a 
history  of  working  together,  fighting 
together,  and  trading  together.  As  we 
stand  here.  42.000  American  troops  are 
stationed  in  South  Korea,  keeping  the 
peace  in  this  critically  Important 
region.  America  is  also  South  Korea's 
largest  trading  partner,  and  South 
Korea  has  enjoyed  many  economic 
benefits  under  the  generalized  system 
of  preferences. 

But  what  South  Korea  does  not 
have  today  is  democracy.  The  time  is 
at  hand  for  this  country  to  stand  with 
those  in  South  Korea  who  seek  to 
bring  about  democratic  reforms.  We 
cannot  afford  to  defend  the  status  quo 
when  the  status  quo  is  repression  and 
dictatorship.  There  is  violence  in  the 
streets,  unrest  in  the  universities  and 
instability  within  the  Government.  In 
a  move  reminiscent  of  an  episode  in 
the  Phillpptnes,  nuns  and  priests  have 
Joined  with  businessmen  and  students 
to  speak  out  for  democracy  and 
against  the  dictatorial  methods  of 
President  Chun  Doo  Hwan. 

Unfortunately,  these  are  voices  that 
President  Chun  doesn't  want  to  hear. 
Since  his  military  coup  in  1980.  Chun 
has  used  every  method  possible,  in- 
cluding torture  and  denial  of  political 
and  human  rights,  to  suppress  any 
moves  toward  democratic  reform.  Re- 
cently, Chun  suspended  dialog  on  con- 
stitutional reforms  until  after  the 
summer  Olympics  in  1988.  Yesterday, 
he  closed  the  universities  to  try  and 
end  the  demonstrations. 

This  action  has  spawned  the  latest 
and  most  serious  wave  of  uiu'est  in 
Korea— one  that  could  seriously  desta- 
bilize the  entire  coimtry  and  threaten 
the  security  of  the  region.  One  unfor- 
tunate outcome  of  the  recent  violence 
is  a  rising  tide  of  anti-American  senti- 
ment. This  happened  because  our 
country  has  not  acted  swiftly  or  deci- 
sively enough  against  the  repressive- 
ness of  Chun's  regime. 

My  hope,  in  coeponsorlng  this  bill.  Is 
to  send  a  clear  signal  to  President 
Chun  and  the  South  Korean  people 
that  the  United  States  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  stability  of  South 
Korea  and  the  urgent  need  for  demo- 
cratic reform.  I  hope  that  they  will 
heed  this  message.  We  have  invested 
too  many  lives  and  too  much  money  to 
turn  our  backs  now.« 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
CHiLBS.  Mr.  Okassxxt.  Mr. 
Oldiii.  Mr.  MoTifiHAH.  Mr. 
DoLS,  Mr.  RoTB,  Mr.  BuBDuac. 
Mr.  DcCoHdHi.  Mr.  Gosx.  BCrs. 
Kasssbaum.  Mr.  I^vix,  Mr. 
LuoAB.  Mr.  Matsuhaoa.  Mr. 
MiTCHKLL.  Mr.  SmoH.  Mr. 
Smnns.  Mr.  Stsvchs.  Mr. 
CocBSAH.  and  Mr.  Wallop): 
S.  1393.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  39. 
United  States  Code,  to  designate  as 


nonmailable  matter  any  private  solici- 
tation which  is  offered  in  terms  ex- 
prearing  or  implying  that  the  offeror 
of  the  soUdtaUon  is.  or  is  affiliated 
with,  certain  Federal  agencies,  unless 
such  solidtatlon  contains  conspicuous 
notice  that  the  Government  is  not 
tw^iring  such  solldtation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

uausFuva  MAnJiras  raxnamam  act 

lb.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  Social 
Security  is  the  major  source  of  retire- 
ment income  for  most  older  Americans 
today.  As  our  colleagues  Imow,  the 
people's  confidence  in  the  system  was 
badly  shaken  a  few  years  ago. 

There  was  a  polod  of  economic 
crisis  but  thanks  to  the  work  of  the 
Congress,  the  President,  and  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform,  Social  Sectirity  is  now  sol- 
vent. But  still,  many  of  our  older  dtl- 
zens  feel  upset  and  threatened  by 
claims  that  the  program  is  in  financial 
trouble  again. 

Yet  there  are  organizations  in  this 
country  that  use  the  postal  system  to 
effectively  undermine  confidence  in 
both  Social  Security  and  Medicare. 
These  organizations  market  anxiety 
and  apprehension.  They  make  a  fast 
buck  through  direct  mail  campaigns 
forecasting  financial  gloom  for  these 
programs  because  they  allege  they  are 
in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  imllti- 
clans.  They  claim  that  only  a  contribu- 
tion to  some  national  "lobby"  group 
will  keep  the  programs  safe  and  sol- 
vent. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  protect  our  Nation's 
seniors  from  these  false  postal  proph- 
ecies by  false  prophets  and  I  am 
pleased  that  Senator  Chilxs.  himself  a 
former  chairman  of  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee, has  joined  with  a  number  of 
others  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation. 

I  might  note  that  over  the  last  few 
years  I  have  received  many  letters 
from  older  constituents  who  believe 
they  have  been  frightened  into 
making  contributions  to  these  lobbies, 
they  cannot  afford  to  make. 

Indeed,  a  79-year-old  constituent  of 
mine,  a  woman  from  the  Pittsburgh 
area  wrote  me  to  complain  of  one  cam- 
paign's scare  tactics  and  constant  re- 
quest for  money.  As  she  said.  "You 
might  as  well  shoot  old  people  as 
worry  than  to  death."  She  wrote  and 
asked  what  could  be  done  to  prevent 
this  iMuticular  group  from  further 
mailings. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  these  organi- 
zations intentionally  »«»«i«>«/i  the  el- 
derly by  wrv>ping  their  mailings  In  a 
doak  of  officialese.  Some  disguise  the 
envelopes  to  look  like  those  the  Gov- 
ernment uses  to  mall  Social  Security 
boieflt  checks.  Others  put  urgent 
warnings  on  the  front— such  as  "im- 
portant Social  Security  and  Medicare 
information  enclosed"— to  cia>ture  100 


percent  attention  from  the  unsuspect- 
ing redpient. 

The  leglslaUim  I  am  introducing 
today  will  help  aged  redplents  of  mis- 
leading mailings  deal  with  the  con- 
tents in  a  more  informed  manner.  The 
Deceptive  Mailings  Prevention  Act  of 
1987  would  require  any  organiaatl<m 
requesting  contributkm  for  lobbying 
activities  or  services  related  to  Social 
Security  and  Medicare  to  specify  that 
it  is  a  private  solidtatlon  and  not  a  re- 
quest by  an  agent  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  would  be  done  first  by 
requiring  the  organization  to  print 
conspicuously  on  the  enveloiw  of  out- 
side wn4>per  of  their  mailing  the  mes- 
sage: "private  solldtation  endosed." 

The  first  page  of  all  such  mailings 
must  have  printed  in  large  tj^pe.  "This 
product,  service,  or  solidtatlon  Is  being 
offered  by  a  private  organization.  This 
organization  is  not  affiliated  with  the 
Federal  Government  or  any  Federal 
agency." 

To  effectively  prevent  deceptive 
m^ningn  to  the  elderly,  this  proposal 
has  been  given  some  teeth  in  the  form 
of  stiff  financial  penalties  and  possible 
imprisonment  for  violators.  I  might 
add  that  we  have  woiked  dosely  with 
the  U.S.  Postal  Inspection  Service  in 
drafting  this  legislation  and  have  been 
partictilarly  sensitive  to  their  needs 
for  stricter  penalties  for  enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  have  woi^ed  hard 
over  the  years  to  maintain  the  finan- 
cial and  administrative  soundness  of 
our  Federal  programs  for  older  dtl- 
zens.  We  should  not  tolerate  attempts 
to  undercut  these  efforts  by  unortho- 
dox twaiiingK  Freedom  of  speech  Is  a 
fundamental  and  predous  right  to  be 
protected  imder  the  law.  But  freedom 
of  deceit  is  neither  a  right  nor  an 
option  in  America  and  should  be  pun- 
ished with  the  full  force  of  the  law. 

The  net  effect  of  our  legislation  Is  to 
permit  i>eople  to  say  whatever  they 
want  but  not  to  be  able  to  pretend 
that  it  is  we  in  Washington.  DC.  or  the 
Social  Security  Adminlatraticm  or 
some  other  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  is  saying  it  and  perhaps 
iniffi«»»/«T»g  them  at  the  same  time. 

Mx.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoso. 

There  being  no  objecUcHi.  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRO,  as  f  ollovra: 

8.  1393 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
Repnaentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  OMcmMed,  That  thto 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "DecepUve  Mailings 
Prevention  Act  of  1987". 

raoBzaiTioii  or  cbktahi  dbuspiivs 

SOUdTATIOm 

8k:.  3.  Section  3001  of  Utle  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  amended  by  redesignating 
subaectlona  (f )  and  (g)  as  subsections  (g)  and 
(h).  respecUvely.  and  by  Ineertinc  after  sub- 
section (e)  the  foUowinu  =s^  rjbaectioE: 
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•^fKl)  Matter  oUMnrlM  tasalljr  aeoepUbte 
in  tlM  BsilB  wblcb— 

"(A)  eaiMUUrt«  a  ■oUdtAtlon  bjr  a  non«oT- 
•mBMBtal  entity  for  any  oontrlbutlon  or 
paymant  or  f or  tha  purebaaa  of  a  product  or 


"(BMl)  oontalnB  a  MaL  Insignia,  trade  or 
name,  or  any  other  term,  eymbol. 

.  or  devtoe  whleb  reeeonably  could  be 

Interpreted  or  eooatnied  aa  rwraaenUnc  ex- 
piwriy  or  by  ImpMrniH^",  that  the  offeror  of 
the  iffMfllta^*^  la.  or  ia  afflllatert  with,  the 
Social  aeeurlty  Adminlrtratkin.  the  Health 
can  FInandiw  AdmlnlatntlaB.  the  Office 
of  Ftanlly  flMletanm  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  HoBMn  Servtoea.  the  Veterans' 
AibiibiMiilliin  the  Office  of  Penonnel 
■lanasanMnt.  the  Paderal  Retirement 
Thrift  Board,  or  the  Thrift  Investment 
tUnaaseeant  Syatem.  or  any  procram  car- 
ried out  by  any  auA  aifcnlnlatratton.  office, 
board,  or  system;  or 

'Xll>  mentloiH.  by  name  or  tanpllcatlon.  the 
^0„*aA  Security  AthnlnMration.  the  Health 
Ckra  Vtaandiw  Administration,  the  Office 
of  Family  AasManee  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Serrloea.  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  Office  of  Personnel 
lIsiieKSiMint  the  Federal  Retirement 
Thrift  Board,  or  the  Thrift  InTsetment 
MBiiaiiiiiiiiiit  Ofslsiii.  or  any  procram  car- 
ried out  by  any  such  admlnlstratioa.  office, 
board,  or  system. 

k  rrrr"-- "*>^  matter.  ahaU  not  be  carried 
or  deUveted  by  maO.  and  shaU  be  disposed 
of  M  the  Foetal  Serrtoe  dlreeta.  unlea  such 
compUee  with  paracraph  (3)  of  this 


"(S)  Matter  to  which  paracraph  (I)  of  this 
sutfctlnn   appUea   Is   nonmallahle   matter 


"(A)  such  matter  bears  on  the  first  pece 
of  its  face.  In  capital  letters  and  In  oonsoicu- 
ous  and  Isclble  type  In  eontraat  by  typocra- 
phy.  layout,  or  color  with  other  printing  on 
He  face.  In  aooordance  with  recitations  the 
rtatal  Serrtee  shall  prescribe,  the  f  oUowinc 
DOtloe:  TBJB  PROOOCT,  SKRViaC.  OR 
SOUCITA'nON  IS  BBUffO  OFPKRKD  BT 
A  PRIVATB  OROAKIZA'nOH.  THIS  OR- 
OAmZAnOM  IS  not  AFFOJATro 
WITH  THX  FBDKRAL  OOVKRNMKNT 
OR  ANT  FEDERAL  AGENCT.'.  or  a  notice 
to  the  same  effect  In  words  whlcta  the  Poetal 
Service  may  prescribe:  and 

"(B)  the  enyelope  or  outside  cover  or 
wrapper  In  which  such  matter  la  mailed 
bears  on  its  face  in  capital  letter*  and  in 
CMMpicuouB  and  lecible  type.  In  accordance 
with  reculatlMM  the  Postal  Service  shaU 
preacrlbe.  the  foUowtnc  notice:  'PRTVATB 
SOUCTTAHON  ENCLOeiD'.". 

ranu  recm  bvusuks  or  violatioii 
S.  Section  aoOMa)  of  UUe  M.  United 
Code.  Is  amended  by  strlklnc  out 
"section  aoOKd)"  each  place  It  appear*  and 
kMertliw  In  Ueu  thereof  "secUon  aooi(d)  or 
section  MOKf ) '. 


sac.  4.  Chapter  S3  of  UUe  IS.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  InsNtlnc  Imme- 
diately after  section  1717  the  foUowtnc  new 


wMh  cwtala 


"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b). 
whoever  deposits  for  malllnc  and  delivery, 
or  causes  to  be  delivered  by  mall  aocordlnc 
to  the  direction  thereon  or  at  any  place  to 
which  It  la  directed  to  be  delivered  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  Is  addremed.  any  matter 
declared    to    be    nonmailable    by    section 


SOOKO  of  Utle  M.  shaU  be  fined  not  more 
^^Kan  ti.OOO  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever  knowlncly  depoaiU  for  maU- 
liw  and  delivery,  or  knowtncly  cauaes  to  be 
delivered  by  mafl  aecordlnc  to  the  direction 
thereon  or  at  any  place  to  which  It  Is  direct- 
ed to  be  delivered  by  the  person  to  whom  It 
li  atlilismtiil.  any  matter  dedared  to  be  non- 
mailable by  section  3001(f)  of  Utle  30.  shaU 
be  fined  not  more  than  $6,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  yeara.  or  both. 

"(c)  Bach  Indhrldual  Item  of  maU  nutter 
which  Is  deposited  for  malllnc  and  deUvery. 
or  which  Is  caused  to  be  deUvered  by  mall. 
In  violation  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b).  shall 
consUtute  a  aeparate  and  distinct  offense 
under  such  subsection.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  83  of 
such  UUe  Is  amended  by  Ineertlnc  after  the 
Item  relatlnc  to  section  1717  the  foUowinc 
new  Item: 

"1717A.  Nonmailable  matter  rrtatlnc  to  pri- 
vate soUdtatloiM  Implylnc  af- 
nustion  with  certain  Federal 
acendea.". 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  am 
pleued  todsky  to  Join  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  In  introducing 
the   "DetxpUve   MAtllnga   Prevention 
Act  of  1M7". 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leMuec  part  of  a  letter  I  received  earli- 
er thli  year 

I  thoucht  they  were  leclUmate  because  I 
remember  President  Rooeevelt  as  a  great 
President  *  *  *  I  am  dlsabUlty  retired  and 
depend  solely  on  my  Social  Security  and  the 
mm»x\  smount  from  the  VA  for  my  Income.  I 
have  faithfully  been  aendlnc  contrllmtlons 
and  $10  membership  fees  each  year  to  the 
NC:F68M.  I  cuem  I  have  sent  at  least 
$400  *  *  *  I  really  wish  I  could  get  It  re- 
funded. I  reaUy  need  the  money. 

And.  here  is  another. 

I  received  another  letter  from  them  yes- 
terday asking  (or  more  money.  I  am  endoe- 
Ing  their  latest  appeal.  I  feel  that  I  have 
had  more  than  my  share  of  being  frightened 
about  the  risk  of  losing  my  pension.  I  hope 
•onaeone  Is  able  to  stop  thia  orsanlsaUon 
from  continuing  theee  scare  tactics  on  old 
people. 

Mr.  President,  theae  letters  are  only 
a  couple  of  examples  out  of  the  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  I  have  received 
over  the  last  few  months.  The  authors 
of  these  letters  are  describing  an  expe- 
rience which  more  and  more  people 

are  sharing- 

They  are  only  two  of  the  thousands 
of  individuals  in  Florida  who  received 
doomsday  letters  from  James  Roose- 
velt's National  Committee  to  Preserve 
Social  Security  and  Medicare,  telling 
them  that  they  must  act  "right  now  to 
save  Social  Security  and  Medicare." 
Convinced  by  this  sense  of  urgency, 
they  responded  to  his  request  for  a  $10 
membership  payment.  This  turned  out 
to  be  the  first  of  frequent  requests  for 
money.  Later,  they  heard  reports 
about  the  organttttlon  which  made 
them  strongly  regret  having  ever  sent 
th«n  their  hard  earned  money. 

I'd  like  to  help  prevent  this  scenario 
from  being  continually  repeated.  Mall 
solicitations  of  contributions  should  be 


based  on  sound  facts— not  shaky  half- 
truths. 

Social  Security  is  not  on  the  verge  of 
collapsing.  Through  a  series  of  amend- 
ments psisrti  in  the  early  1980's,  Con- 
gress strengthmed  the  financial  status 
of  the  system.  In  their  1987  annual 
report,  the  trustees  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity retirement  trust  funds  concluded 
that  the  system  will  be  safe  and  stable 
over  the  next  30  years. 

For  those  looking  for  a  fast  dollar 
without  expending  a  great  deal  of 
effort,  this  has  turned  out  to  be  a  bo- 
nanza. At  least  count,  there  are  at 
least  eight  separate  organizations  that 
are  iraHing  out  solicitations  to  our  Na- 
tion's elderly  dealing  with  Social  Secu- 
rity and  Medicare.  The  closer  they  can 
come  to  presenting  themselves  as  offi- 
cial agencies  the  better  chance  they 
have  of  obtaining  contributions  from 
our  older  citizens.  I  have  even  received 
a  letter  from  a  retired  vice  squad  offi- 
cer who  admitted  he  was  initially 
taken  in  by  these  official  looking  docu- 
ments. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  Social  Secu- 
rity funds  are  not  being  raided  for 
other  spending  purposes.  Current  law 
protects  the  Social  Security  trust  fund 
from  being  used  for  anything  other 
than  paying  S<x:ial  Security  benefits 
and  administrative  costs  related  to  its 
operation.  Further.  Congress  set 
Social  Security  aside  from  the  Federal 
budget  process  in  December  of  1985.  I 
should  know,  being  chairman  of  that 
committee. 

Social  Security  is  the  Ufeblood  of 
many  Americans.  Because  it  affects  so 
many  of  us,  Oovemment  and  organiza- 
tional leaders  must  address  the  status 
of  the  Social  Security  system  in  accu- 
rate terms,  so  that  we  can  strengthen 
public  confidence— not  only  of  our  Na- 
tion's seniors  who  depend  heavily 
upon  it— but  also  of  our  young  people 
whose  futures  may  rely  on  it  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Congress 
cannot  pass  legislation  mandating  that 
organizations  and  individuals  not  slant 
information,  or  use  half-truths  in  mall 
solicitations.  In  a  free  country,  such  as 
ours,  we  have  freedom  of  speech.  I 
cherish  that  freedom  and  would  do 
nothing  to  abridge  it.  While  we  cannot 
guarantee  the  truthfulness  of  the  con- 
tents, we  can  at  least  do  our  best  to 
make  sure  that  the  persons  receiving 
this  type  of  soliciUtion  will  clearly 
know  from  whom  it  came,  and  what  its 
purpose  is.  I  believe  this  legislation 
would  help  achieve  that  objective  and 
I  hope  our  colleagues  will  Join  us  in 
supporting  it.* 

•  Mr.  DsCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  proud  to  Join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hanizl  and  others  in  sponsoring  legis- 
lation designed  to  protect  thousands 
of  older  Amerl<mns  from  the  psycho- 
logical and  financial  abuse  they  are 
now  face  by  deceptive  soUcitors  for 


contributions  to  protect  their  Federal 
benefits.  This  is  an  issue  of  great  con- 
cern to  me.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  in  our  efforts. 

I  am  sure  that  we  all  have  heard  of 
the  very  organized,  high-pressure 
techniques  of  the  modem  medicine 
man  which  have  been  used  to  market 
youth-restoring  beauty  aids,  as  well  as 
cures  for  cancer,  arthritis  and  other 
afflicting  ailments.  Unfortunately 
today,  some  of  the  misleading  tacti(» 
are  lued  in  mall  order  fund-raising 
^mp^igne  for  the  lobbying  activities 
of  some  organizations  representing  of 
beneficiaries  of  Federal  old  age  pen- 
sions, disability  insurance  and  medical 
care.  Some  disreputable  firms  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  disguise  their  re- 
quests for  support  In  the  same  type  of 
envelopes  which  these  beneficiaries  re- 
ceive their  monthly  checks  and  notices 
from  Federal  agencies.  To  many  older 
Americans,  such  practices  frighten 
them  Into  contributing  to  these  unre- 
putable  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  being  intro- 
duced today  does  not  prohibit  the  so- 
licitation of  funds  for  organizations 
that  lobby  or  provide  other  services 
for  recipients  of  Federal  benefits.  It, 
instead,  would  discourage  any  of  these 
organizations  from  impljring  that  they 
are  authorized,  or  supported  by  any 
Inderal  agency,  to  solicit  funds  for 
their  activities  by  threatening  them 
with  stiff  fines  and  possible  imprison- 
ment. Given  the  difficulty  in  proving 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  any  or- 
ganization intended  to  deceive  the  in- 
dividual receiving  the  mailing,  this  bill 
requires  that  a  disclaimer  be  placed  on 
the  envelope  or  wrapper,  and  that  the 
enclosure  also  bear  the  disclaimer 
specified  in  the  language  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  would  not  solve  the  entire 
problem  of  proving  the  specific  intent 
to  deceive,  but  violations  of  this  blU 
would  serve  to  provide  additional 
proof  of  such  Intent,  and  an  added  de- 
terrent to  the  ccHnmission  of  mail 
fraud. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the 
vast  majority  of  these  organizations 
that  do  not  attempt  to  scare  contribu- 
tions from  senior  or  disabled  individ- 
uals would  also  be  required  to  add  to 
their  mail  subscriptions  a  disclaimer 
that  they  are  not  agents  of  any  Feder- 
al agency.  This  certainly  would  add  to 
their  costs  and.  in  turn,  rechice  the 
funds  available  to  provide  their  serv- 
ices. However,  the  alarming  increase  in 
the  use  of  deceptive  solicitations 
threatens  to  destroy  the  credibility  of 
even  the  most  honorable  of  these  pri- 
vate organizations,  and  Is  robbing  the 
most  needy  of  the  precious  dollars  on 
which  they  barely  survive. 

Bir.  President,  I  m>plaud  the  leader- 
ship that  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Hxna,  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Aging  Committee,  has  taken  on 
this  issue  of  great  importance  to  so 
many  Americans.  His  staff  has  spent  a 


great  deal  of  time  working  with  the 
Postal  Service  and  Direct  BCail  Mar- 
keting Association  in  developing  a 
strong  and  effective  deterrent  to  such 
unsavory  practices.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  us  in  supporting  these 
efforts  to  protect  those  that  can  least 
afford  to  be  so  victimized.* 
•  Mr.  ORASSLET.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  us  have  be<»me  sick  and  tired 
of  the  constant  barrage  of  scare  tac- 
tics, high  pressure  sales  campaigns, 
and  out-right  misrepresentation  used 
by  some  unscrupulous  groups  and 
businesses  in  mail  or  television  solici- 
tations designed  to  con  money  out  of 
older  people. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  coeponsor 
the  leglslaUon  being  introduced  today 
by  my  (»lleague  from  Pennsylvania. 
Senator  Hxnrz.  I  think  that  this  legis- 
lation addresses  a  real  problem.  Mr. 
President,  and  one  on  which  it  is  high 
time  something  was  done. 

Many  older  people  must  live  on  rela- 
tively modest  incomes.  Many  are  de- 
pendent on  Social  Security  as  their 
sole  source  of  income.  Most  older 
people,  of  course,  are  dependent  on 
the  Medicare  Program  for  their  health 
care.  Therefore,  when  they  are  the 
target  of  advertisements,  through  the 
mail  or  on  television,  which  imply  that 
those  benefits  are  in  Jeopardy,  even 
when  such  claims  are  completely 
untrue,  they  are  understandably  con- 
cerned. 

Sometimes  such  solicitations  offer 
services,  almost  always  for  a  fee, 
which  older  people  could  get  free  from 
the  Social  Security  Administration, 
from  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration, from  some  other  execu- 
tive branch  office,  or  from  the  offices 
of  their  Members  of  Congress. 

It's  particularly  galling  when  the 
groups  conducting  sadb.  solicitations 
employ  confusing  terms,  seals  or  insig- 
nias  that  imply  that  a  Oovemment 
sanction  or  approval  is  involved,  or 
even  that  the  message  is  coming  from 
a  Oovemment  agency.  I've  even  seen 
letters  to  Medicare  or  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  that  are  understood  by 
some  constituents  as  coming  from  me, 
or  as  endorsed  by  me.  AU  of  this  bor- 
ders on  misrepresentation,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  people  who  are  ill  able 
to  afford  it  will  send  money  in  re- 
sponse to  these  solicitations. 

A  good  example  of  what  I  am  talking 
about  Is  a  mass  mailing  by  a  group 
that  calls  Itself  the  Bureau  of  Social 
Security  Services.  They  have  offered 
to  check  the  earnings  record  of  those 
who  receive  the  mailing.  Individuals 
are  told  that  by  enrolling  in  a  plan  of- 
fered by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Security 
Services  they  will  obtain  an  official 
Bureau  of  Social  Security  Services 
membership  kit  with  an  application 
for  a  Social  Security  account  state- 
ment. The  fee  for  this  service  is  $7  per 
year.  The  Federal  Government  pro- 
vides this  service  free  of  charge  to  any 


individual  who  requests  it.  This  fact  is 
nowhere  noted  in  the  mailing. 

As  do  most  of  my  colleagues,  I  re- 
ceive from  constituents  copies  of  some 
of  the  maU  solicitations  with  which 
this  legislation  is  designed  to  deaL 
Often  they  ask  whether  they  should 
send  in  $10  to  a  particular  organiza- 
tion. Sometimes  they  are  annoyed  by 
the  solicitation  and  ask  me  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  cosponsor 
this  legldation,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  lend  their  support  to  it.* 
•  Mr.  GLEam.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing the  Deceptive  Mailings  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1987,  legislation  to  help 
prevent  older  Americans  from  being 
misled  by  matnng«  they  receive  from 
private  organizations.  These  mailings 
are  easily  mistaken  for  official  Gov- 
ernment documents  and  raise  fears 
about  Government  programs.  People 
become  very  concerned  about  their 
Social  Security  and  Medicare  benefits 
when  they  receive  official-looking  doc- 
uments soliciting  donations  in  order  to 
"save"  these  programs.  During  the 
past  several  years,  I  have  heard  frtHn 
thousands  of  Ohioans  in  response  to 
such  mailings. 

I  believe  it  is  deplorable  to  prey  on 
the  fears  of  the  elderly,  many  of 
whom  are  very  dependent  on  Social 
Security  and  Medicare,  in  order  to 
raise  money  for  so-called  lobbying  ac- 
tivities to  benefit  them.  And  I  have  ob- 
jected strmuously  in  the  past  when 
meiUngs  are  sent  out  that  include  my 
name  and  the  names  of  other  legisla- 
tors, giving  the  impression  that  we  are 
somehow  affiliated  with  the  organizap 
Uon  or  endorse  its  request  for  dona- 
tions. In  many  cases.  o(H)stituent8  are 
so  confused  by  these  mailings  that 
they  send  money  directly  to  me  rather 
than  to  the  private  organization. 
Along  with  returning  the  money,  I 
assure  these  people  that  it  is  not  nec- 
essary for  anyone  to  Join  an  organiza- 
tion in  order  to  share  their  opinions 
and  questions  with  me  or  to  request 
my  position  on  any  issue. 

The  Deceptive  Mailings  Prevention 
Act  of  1987  would  require  private  orga- 
nizations requesting  contributions  for 
lobbying  activities  or  services  related 
to  Social  Security,  Medicare,  and 
other  Federal  programs  to  print  the 
following  on  their  mailings: 

On  the  envelope— "Private  Solicita- 
tion Enclosed":  and 

On  the  face  of  the  mailing— "This 
product,  service  or  solicitation  is  being 
offered  by  a  private  organisation.  This 
organization  is  not  affiliated  with  the 
Federal  Government  or  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government." 

In  order  to  prevent  deceptive  mail- 
ings to  the  elderly,  oiu-  legislation  pro- 
vides stiff  financial  penalties  and  pos- 
sible Imprisonment  for  those  who  vio- 
late its  provisions. 
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I  urg«  my  coU«mu— .to  Join  in  mip- 
porttnc  tlM  Daeaptlv*  MatUnci  Pre- 
wnOon  Act  of  1M7.  We  miMt  put  an 
end  to  tacUei  Out  imlie  fean  about 
Mdenl  procraD^  partleulaiiy  Social 
Security  and  Medicare,  that  are  ao  Im- 
portant to  virtually  all  Americana. 
Ooncrees  has  weiUtA  to  ensure  the  eol- 
vency  of  Sodal  Security  well  Into  the 
Slat  century,  and  we  wIU  continue  to 
Improve  the  Medicare  Program  and  to 
protect  If  from  budcet  cuta.« 
•  Mn.  KA8SEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
etrongly  support  the  Deceptive  Mail- 
ings Prevention  Act  of  1M7.  I  am  dls- 
turtoed  by  what  I  find  to  be  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  ^BtticX  mall  campaigns 
targeted  at  senior  dttaens  and  Social 
Security  recipients. 

I  am  sure  you  can  all  imagine  the  re- 
action of  a  senior  dtlaen  on  receiving 
an  official-looking  envelope  stamped 
with:  "Official  Documents— Urgent— 
iBaportant  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care Information."  This  Is  Just  one  ex- 
ample of  a  private  organtaatlon's  at- 
tempt to  disguise  their  mailing  so  that 
it  appears  to  come  from  an  agency 
within  the  X3JR.  Oovemment.  These 
deceptive  scare  campaigns  are  repre- 
hensible. They  create  an  atmosphere 
of  confusion,  panic  and  fear  among 
the  members  of  our  older  generation. 

Many  elderly  dtliens  have  limited  fi- 
nancial resources  and  depend  on 
Social  Security  bmeflts  as  their  pri- 
mary source  of  income.  An  announce- 
ment from  what  would  appear  to  be  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
threatening  a  loss  of  benefits  natural- 
ly invokes  fears  of  poverty  and  a  re- 
duced standard  of  living.  The  liveli- 
hood and  fears  of  senior  dtlzens 
should  not  be  subject  to  such  decep- 
tive threats. 

The  legislation  introduced  today, 
would  address  the  deception  that  has 
plaqued  these  mass  m>rntig«  it  would 
require  the  soliciting  organizations  to 
Inform  the  recipients  that  they  are 
private  and  not  affiliated  with  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Such  disclosure  statements  will  help 
recipients  better  understand  the 
source  of  these  malltngs  and  the  valid- 
ity of  the  enclosed  dalms.  It  will  help 
eliminate  the  atmosphere  of  fear  and 
confusion  surrounding  the  Social  Se- 
curity issue  and  enable  our  senior  clti- 
aens  to  make  more  informed  dedslona 
on  how  they  want  to  spend  their  often 
limited  financial  resources.* 


By  Mr.  8TENNIS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Cocmuii.  Mr.  Bkhtsbi. 
Mr.  Bnaoi.  Mr.  Bobbi,  Mr. 
BasAUX.  Mr.  Bumpbbs.  Mr. 
BuBDiCK.  Mr.  Cbilbs.  Mr. 
CaAHSToa.  Mr.  Dascrui.  Mr. 
DaCoacnn.  Mr.  Dolb.  Mi.  Do- 
MBncx.  Mr.  DuBBrasaosa,  Mr. 
SVAMS.  Mr.  FowLO.  Mr.  Oabji. 
Mr.  Gobs.  Mr.  Obaham.  Mr. 
HaxcH.  Mr.  HBiua.  Mr.  Hboix. 
Mr.  Hblms,  Mr.  Hoixnras.  Mr. 


HuMPHBrr.  Mr.  Ihoutb.  Mr. 
JoHmtoa.  Mr.  KAams.  Mrs. 
Kassbaum.  Mr.  Kastbii.  Mr. 
KWT.   Mr.   LAOTBHBOto.   Mr. 

Lbviii,    Mr.    Matsumaoa.    Mr. 

McCAm.    Mr.    McClubb.    Mr. 

Mbi/wo.    Mr.    Nicklbs.    Mr. 

Nuini.   Mr.   Pbxx,   Mr.   Pbtob. 

Mr.  RisoLB.  Mr.  Sahvobo.  Mr. 

Sassbb.      Mr.      Sbblbt.  _  Mr. 

SncoH.  Mr.  SrsvBirs.  Mr.  Tmm- 

Moao.    Mr.    Tbiblb.    and    Mr. 

Wabmb): 
S.J.  Res.  164.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate June  25.  1987,  as  "National  Cat- 
fish Day":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

KATIONAL  CATTUB  DAT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce  a  joint  reso- 
lution establishing  June  25.  1987.  as 
"NaUonal  Catfish  Day."  I  am  Joined  in 
this  by  many  of  my  colleagues  who 
recognise  the  Importance  of  catfish  to 
the  economy  of  States  like  my  own 
and.  in  fact,  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Originally,  this  fish  was  appreciated 
as  a  delicacy  only  in  the  South,  but  as 
more  people  around  the  United  Stetes 
and  abroad  have  discovered  it.  ite  pop- 
ularity has  grown,  and  the  demand  for 
catfish  has  soared.  Certainly.  It  is  ap- 
propriate now  to  have  1  day  when  we 
all  reoocilae  the  contribution  catfish 
has  made  to  the  physical  and  econom- 
ic well-being  of  so  many  of  this  Na- 
tion's dtisens. 

According  to  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation, seafood  Is  an  ideal  food  in  a 
"heart  healthy"  diet,  and  catfish  is  a 
delldotu  item  in  that  category.  It  is 
low  in  total  fat.  saturated  fat.  choles- 
tenH.  and  sodltun.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  high  In  protein  and  \s  a  good 
source  of  important  vitamins  and  min- 
erals. 

While  it  is  low  in  calories,  catfish 
has  a  delicious  taste,  and  I  could  go  on 
for  some  time  about  different  catfish 
recipes,  much  as  my  dear  friend  and 
former  colleague.  Russell  Long,  used 
to  talk  about  rice  dishes.  But  there  is  a 
more  important  aspect  of  this  issue 
which  needs  discussion— the  economic 
importance  of  catfish. 

In  1977,  there  were  about  56.000 
acres  of  catfish  ponds  in  the  United 
States.  Just  10  years  later,  that  figure 
lias  more  than  doubled.  In  1986,  15 
States  had  over  115,000  acres  in  com- 
mercial catfish  ponds. 

These  fish  ponds  translate  into  Jobs 
for  our  dtliens.  In  Mississippi,  the  cat- 
fish Industry  employs  almost  6.000 
people  In  production,  processing,  and 
feeding,  with  an  annual  payroll  of 
more  than  $72  million.  I  am  told  that 
for  every  additional  10  million  poimds 
of  catfish  sold.  220  direct  and  1.100  in- 
direct Jobs  are  created,  for  a  total  of 
1.220  new  Job  opportunities.  This  is  es- 
pecially important  for  a  State  like  Mis- 
sissippi where  unemployment  remains 
several  percentage  polnte  higher  than 
the  national  average. 


The  catfish  Industry  also  means  the 
influx  of  sales  revenues  into  the 
economkis  of  our  States  and  our 
Nation.  In  1986  sales  of  catfish— Uve 
and  processed— and  catfish  feed  ex- 
ceeded $600  million  in  total  revenues 
in  MlsslsBlppL 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  it  \m  clear 
to  all  in  this  Chamber  how  important 
catfish  are  for  Mississippi  and  the 
Nation.  If  we  adopt  this  resolution,  it 
will  help  to  make  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  more  aware  of  their  impor- 
tance. Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  passing  this  resolution, 
which  is  identical  to  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
UvesonMay  11. 1987. 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Kabmbs.  and  Mr.  Wibth): 
S.J.  Res.  165.  Joint  resolution  ex- 
presring  the  sense  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  June 
27, 1987.  as  "National  Sokol  Day  in  the 
United  States":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

SATIORAL  SOKOL  DAT  Uf  THI  UmTID  STATB 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  with  my  colleagues  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  KabhbsI  and  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  WiBTB]  to  honor  a  very  slgnlf- 
kant  event  to  be  held  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  June  24  to  27.  1987, 
known  as  the  Sokol  USA  slet. 

The  Sokol  is  a  fraternal  organization 
founded  by  Miroslav  Tyrs  in  Csecho- 
slovakla  in  1862  and  brought  to  the 
United  States  by  immigrante.  It  has 
since  become  a  national  organisation 
known  as  the  Slovak  Gymnastic  Union 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

On  this  125th  anniversary  of  the  or- 
ganization, members  from  the  United 
States.  Canada,  and  Europe  will  meet 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  gym- 
nastics competition,  followed  by  a  slet. 
which  is  a  gymnastics  festival,  at  the 
District  of  Columbia  Armory  on  Satur- 
day, June  27. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  1850's  many 
immigrante  from  Europe  sought  to 
find  a  new  home  in  America.  Among 
them  were  the  Ckechs  and  Slovaks, 
who  began  organizing  cultural,  frater- 
nal, and  gymnastic  organizations  soon 
after  their  arrival.  On  March  14,  1865. 
the  C:zech8  organized  their  first  Sokol 
group  in  Saint  Louts.  3  years  after  Dr. 
Mlroalav  Tyrs  and  Jlndrich  Fuegner 
began  their  Sokol  physical  education 
movement  in  Praha.  The  Sokol  in  all 
Slavic  languages  means  falcon,  a  bird 
representing  strength  and  fearless- 
ness. The  aim  of  the  organization  was 
the  moral  and  physical  regeneration 
of  their  people. 

The  Sokol  system  of  gymnastics  is 
unique.  Ite  founder  and  originator.  Dr. 
Mlroalav  Tyrs.  employed  a  very  basic 
tenet— "a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body."  He  also  beUeved  that  Sokol 


system  of  gymnastics  is  for  the  masses 
and  should  depend  on  volunteers.  He, 
therefore,  adopted  a  motto:  "No  per- 
sonal profit  or  glory."  The  Sokol 
system  of  gymnastics  inslste  that  gym- 
naste  partldpate  in  all  apparatus 
evente  and  calisthenics. 

Today  a  preponderant  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Sokol  organization 
are  American  bom.  Every  2  years  the 
Sokol  slete  are  held  in  the  various 
dtles  of  the  United  Stetes,  where  the 
Sokol  unite  are  in  existence.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  memorable 
slets— Soldier's  Field  in  Chicago,  BCadl- 
son  Square  Garden  in  New  York  City. 
Trlboro  Stadium  in  New  Yoi*  City, 
the  Coloseum  in  Pitteburgh.  and  now, 
to  follow  the  geat  tradition,  in  the 
Armory  in  Washington.  DC. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  struggle  for 
equality  for  women  in  our  sodety,  it 
serves  to  the  credit  of  the  Sokols  that 
women  were  a  part  of  the  Sokol  move- 
ment. Women  partldpate  on  every 
level  equally  with  men  in  the  gymnasi- 
ums or  in  the  Sokol  slete:  there  has 
never  been  a  differentiation  between 
the  sexes  in  helping  to  develop  into  a 
healthy  hiunan  being. 

To  commemorate  the  centennial  of 
the  Sokol.  on  February  15,  1965,  the 
United  Stetes  recognized  the  contribu- 
tion that  the  Sokol  movement  made  to 
the  United  Stetes  with  the  issuance  of 
the  Sokol  commemorative  postage 
stamp  in  Washington,  DC. 

And  now  it  is  fitting.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  commemorate  the  12Sth  anni- 
versary of  the  Sokol  with  the  Sokol 
USA  slet  and  national  gymnastic 
championship  from  June  24  to  June 
27.  Over  1,000  gymnaste.  young  and 
old.  men  and  women,  will  partldpate 
in  both  the  gymnastic  championship, 
which  will  take  place  beginning  on 
June  24  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Gal- 
laudet  University,  and  culminating  in 
the  Sokol  slet  in  the  Washington 
Armory  with  i>articipants  and  visitors 
from  many  of  the  countries  of  the  free 
world. 

We  are  proud  to  inform  our  col- 
leagues of  an  event  of  this  magnitude 
and  of  an  organization  that  has  done 
so  much  to  enrich  our  country's  herit- 
age. We  commend  Czechoslovaklans 
who  continue  to  support  this  wonder- 
ful tradition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcobo,  as  follows: 

GLJ.  Rss.  165 
Wheress.  the  Sokol,  sn  aasoclation  of 
Amertcans  whose  ancestry  hsU>  from 
CSechoslovskls  and  who  are  dedicated  to 
cymnastlcs.  physical  fitneaa,  equaUty  of  the 
aezea,  freedom,  and  democracy,  U  celebrat- 
ing the  la&th  annlvenary  of  ita  existence 
with  a  national  festival,  called  the  XX  Sokol 
USA  National  Slet,  on  June  37th,  1987  In 
the  Washington.  D.C.  Armory:  and 


Whereas,  the  Slet  will  be  attended  by 
thousands  of  symnasta,  young  and  old.  men 
and  women,  from  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  who.  like  Sokol's  founder.  Dr.  Miros- 
lav Tyrs,  strive  for,  "A  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body,"  for  "no  personal  profit  or 
glory;"  and 

Whereas,  the  Sokols  since  their  inception 
have  always  been  firm  believers  in  democra- 
cy and  were  a  very  Important  element  in  the 
struggle  of  the  people  of  CsechoaolOTakia 
for  their  freedom  during  Worid  Wars  I  and 
n:and 

Whereas,  the  S(riu>ls  were  one  of  the  first 
organisations  in  the  United  States  which 
promoted  gymnastics;  snd 

Whereas,  the  first  Sokol  unit  was  estab- 
lished In  St  Louia,  Missouri  on  March  14th, 
1866  and  since  that  time  they  have  always 
firmly  supported  the  t^inciples  of  democra- 
cy, human  rights,  and  excellence  in  all  en- 
deavors without  compromise:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

RetAved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  that  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  declaring  June  27th. 
1987  as  "National  Sokol  Day  in  the  United 
States."* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crakstoh.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Wkickbr]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  10.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  emer- 
gency medical  services  and  trauma 
care,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MoTHiHAif ,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Adams]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  38,  a  bill  to  Increase  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  for  the 
BAagnet  School  Program  for  fiscal  year 
1987  to  meet  the  grovring  need  of  ex- 
isting Magnet  School  Programs,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  new  Magnet 
School  programs. 

S.  143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  iKOtrvB,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClubx]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  143.  a  bill  to  estabUsh  a  temporary 
program  under  which  parenteral  dla- 
cetylmorphlne  will  be  made  available 
through  qualified  pharmacies  for  the 
relief  of  intractable  pain  due  to 
cancer. 

a  ss* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humfhrct,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  HacHT]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  369,  a  biU  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  require  an  emer- 
gency planning  and  preparedness  plan 
for  an  emergency  planiilng  zone  of  at 
least  10  miles  in  radius  for  each  nude- 
ar  facility. 

s.  ss* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CsAHsroa.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 


[Mr.  BiDBal  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  552.  a  bill  to  improve  the  efflcfen- 
cy  of  the  Federal  classification  system 
and  to  promote  equitable  pay  practices 
within  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  SSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  KxaaBDr,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fran  Arkansas 
[Mr.  BmtPBBsl  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  558,  a  bill  to  amend  tlUe  Vm 
of  the  act  commonly  called  the  Civil 
Righto  Act  of  1968,  to  revise  the  proce- 
dures for  the  enforcement  of  fair 
housing,  and  for  other  piurpoaea. 

S.  SIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hblms.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amatq]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  615.  a  bm  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  ctmipulsory  union 
dues  for  political  purposes. 

aT47 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HoLLnros.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chilbs]  was  added  as  a  coqwnsor 
of  S.  747,  a  bill  to  establish  a  motor 
carrier  administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tranqrartatlon.  and  f<Mr  other 
purposes. 

8.S«S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bbbaux,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NxTHif]  was  added  as  a  coq>onsor 
of  S.  896,  a  bill  relating  to  the  appUca- 
tion  of  the  drawback  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 313  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
certain  importo  of  raw  cane  sugar. 
a  St* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thxthmohd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  WncKBR]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  926.  a  bill  to  amend  the  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Assistance 
and  Bill  of  Rlghte  Act  to  provide 
grante  for  the  operation  of  the  Nation- 
al Information  System  for  Health  Re- 
lated Services. 

S.  lOBO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwrz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakote  [Mr.  Prxsslbb]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1080.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Automobile  Information  Disdo- 
sure  Act  to  provide  information  as  to 
whether  or  not  certain  motor  vehkdes 
are  capable  of  udng  gasohoL 
a.  iiTs 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dombhici.  the 
name  of  the  Seiutor  from  Arizona 
Oil.  DxCoaciail  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1178.  a  bill  to  permit  the 
continued  vitality  of  various  agricul- 
tural enterprises. 

S.  1X34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cbatbb.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  CocHBAM]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1234,  a  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38. 
United  Stetes  Code,  to  ensure  eligibil- 
ity of  certain  Individuals  for  benefld- 
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•ry  trftvd  boncftts  when  travellnc  to 
VeCaniM'  Admlnistratton  medlcml  fa- 
cfltttai. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  IMCamcan. 
the  name*  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
fMr  Hatck],  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  MAnmuoAl  were  added 
ai  oo9onaon  of  S.  1270,  a  bill  to  Im- 
ptxm  the  Oovemment's  debt  collec- 
tion and  credit  management  practices, 
to  implement  certain  reoommenda- 
Ums  of  the  Prestdoit's  private  sector 
survey  on  cost  control,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

■.  laaa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  PKOzmaB.  the 
name  of  the  SenaUn*  from  Arlaona 
Ofr.  DaCoiiciinl  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8.  1323.  a  blU  to  amend  the 
Securities  Kxchange  Act  of  1934  to 
provide  to  shareholders  more  effective 
and  fuller  dlaelosure  and  greater  fair- 
ness with  respect  to  accumulations  of 
stock  and  the  conduct  of  tender  offers. 

S.  1S4« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsxtiiao*. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  BDHFna]  was  withdrawn  as  a 
cospoDSor  of  S.  1346.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to 
give  employers  and  performers  in  the 
performing  arts  rights  given  by  section 
8(e)  of  such  act  to  employers  and  em- 
ployees In  similarly  situated  indus- 
tries, to  give  employers  and  perform- 
ers In  the  performing  arts  the  same 
rights  given  by  section  8(f)  of  such  act 
to  employers  and  employees  in  the 
construction  Industry,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

■.  ia4T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Snioii.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iKOim].  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  DAnroam]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  &  1347.  a  bUl  to  facili- 
tate implementation  of  the  1980 
Hague  Convention  on  the  Civil  As- 
pects of  International  Child  Abduc- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

tSMATB  JOUR  BSSOLimOM  tS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  OLsmf,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  OoBBl.  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  KzoHl.  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDDl.  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  MothihaiiI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  D'AmatoI. 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  DolsI. 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Birs.  Kasss- 
BAUMl.  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  KAsmtl.  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MrrcBBLLl.  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stsvws].  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Mubxowski].  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sab- 
BAmsl.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Jonmoiil.  the  Senator  from 
MaasachuseUs  [Mr.  KbwtI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kkhhs- 
DTl.  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  LAUiawsaaol.  the  Senator  from 


North  Carolina  [Mr.  SAXfoaol.  the 
Senator  fMm  Missouri  (Mr.  Da«- 
roKTHl.  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
RstBl.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  BtJMPBasl.  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Snocsl.  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  CteAHAMl.  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  CBAmroirl.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  BobbhI. 
the  Senator  from  Arlaona  (Mr. 
McCaix).  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphhst],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  WAKinal.  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  A>m- 
snom}  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  82.  a  bill  to 
authorise  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance of  1787. 

■DATS  jonrr  kssolutior  tt 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  DsCk>i(ciin. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Spacml,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Bmaxtx]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  M.  a  Joint  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Special  Supplemental  Food  Pro- 
gram for  Women.  Infants,  and  Chil- 
dren should  receive  increasing 
amounts  of  appropriations  in  fiscal 
year  1088  and  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

■BIATI  JOINT  mSW>LTmOII  101 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DnitKifBniGiK. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  KsKRTl  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
109.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  October  4,  1987.  as 
"National  School  Yearbook  Week." 

SKMATB  JOIMT  KKSOLITTION  !•• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SiMoif,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Rkis],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(BCr.  Bbhtsbh],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Lkvik].  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastkr],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  MrrcHZU.]. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DcCoMCiHi],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  MATsmfAOA],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Ooasl.  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bissiil.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johmstoh]. 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hmnl.  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  TaiBLc],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  E>oMBinci],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  OabmI.  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  KduitI,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
AoAKS].  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  CTBAXSTOif]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
185.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  Oc- 
tober 1987  Bs  "Polish  American  Herit- 
age Month." 

■KHATt  Jonrr  ■BOLunoa  lai 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  JoiofSTOif.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DuRZHsnosa].  the  Senator  from 


New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lautmimm].  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Rnou]. 
the  Senator  txmm  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pbll].  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  KABma]  were  added  as  coqion- 
sors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  182.  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  August.  1987,  as  "Cajun 
Musk  Month." 

SBSATs  oonKuwaaan  ■satH.unoM  • 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  HuMFBarr.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
SiBvaas]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  6.  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  denial  of  health  insurance  cover- 
age for  disabled  adopted  children. 

SSSATS  SBSOLUnOS  isi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rmnx  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Smoir]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  232.  a  resolution 
concerning  the  denial  of  freedom  of 
religion  and  other  human  rights  in 
Soviet-occupied  Lithuania. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  235— AU- 
THORIZING REPRESENTATION 
BY  THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoLB)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

&Rn.  23A 

Wheresa.  In  the  case  of  Capital  Engineer- 
ing Jt  Mfg.  Co.  V.  Pledger.  Caae  No.  85  L 
10392,  pending  In  the  Clrctilt  C:ourt  of  Cook. 
County.  nilnoU.  the  pUintlff  has  obtained  a 
subpoena  for  the  production  of  document* 
by  Senator  Paul  Simon: 

Wbereaa,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704<aK3)  of  the  Kthics  In  Oovemment  Act 
of  1978.  2  U.S.C.  ||388b(a)  and  288c<aH2) 
(1983).  the  Senate  may  direct  iU  counsel  to 
represent  Members  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  subpoenas  Issued  to  them  in  their 
official  capacity; 

Whereas,  by  the  prlvUegea  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence 
under  the  control  or  In  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can.  by  the  Judicial  pncem,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate;  Now.  therefore  be  It 

Raolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Oninael 
Is  directed  to  represent  Senator  Simon  In 
the  case  of  Capital  Engl&cci  Uig  &  Mfg.  Co. 
V.  Pledger. 


SENATE      RESOLUTION      238— AU- 
THORIZING     TESTIMONY      BY 
CERTAIN  SENATE  EMPLOYEES 
Mr.    BYRD   (for    himself    and    yii. 
DoLS)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  REB.33S 
Whereas.  In  the  claim  of  former  Senate 
employee  Anthony  J.  Brook*.  Appeal  No. 
87.1797-UCFB.  pending  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  Employment  Serv- 
ices, representatives  of  the  Senate  have 
been  asked  to  appear  at  a  bearing  to  present 


evMenoe  and  testimony  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  claimant's  separation  from 
employment: 

Whereas,  Linda  C:hu  Takayama.  Director 
of  Human  Resources  for  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  and  Donald  W.  Spear,  Director  of  the 
Local  Network  Facility  for  the  Computer 
Onter,  have  Infonnatloo  which  may  be  rel- 
evant to  that  proceeding; 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  or  in  the  poMeasion  of  the 
Senate  can.  by  the  administrative  or  Judicial 
process,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  pos- 
session but  by  permission  of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  when  It  appears  that  the  testi- 
mony of  and  production  of  documents  by 
Senate  employees  In  their  official  capacities 
may  be  needful  in  any  forum  for  the  promo- 
tion of  justice  or  equity,  the  Senate  will  act 
to  promote  the  resolution  of  claims  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  privileges  and 
righU  of  the  Senate:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Unda  Chu  Takayama, 
Donald  W.  Spear,  and  any  other  Senate  em- 
ployees who  may  be  requested  are  author- 
ised to  testify  and  produce  documents  rele- 
vant to  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
(Halm  of  Anthony  J.  Brooks,  except  con- 
cerning matters  which  are  privileged. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 


SPSOOMMilllA  OR  ACBICtTLTUSAL  ISSSAXCH 
AMD  asmSAL  LSOiaiATIOIt 

Mr.  CONRAD.  Hx.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Research  and  General 
Legislation  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  Friday.  June  26. 
1987  at  10  ajn.  in  SR-332  to  receive 
testimony  on  new  uses  for  farm  and 
forest  products. 

For  further  Information  please  con- 
tact Ols  Coffin  of  the  committee  staff 
at  224-5207  or  Kent  Hall  of  my  staff 
at  224-2043. 


SVB(X>IIMITRB  OS  KDfKSAL  BBSOTTSCSS 

mvKLOPiiBirr  asd  psoductiom 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  annoimce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Mineral 
Resources  Development  and  Produc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  on  Tuesday.  June 
30,  1987,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  366  of  the 
Dlriuen  Senate  Office  Building.  The 
purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  consider 
S.  1388,  the  Federal  Onshore  Oil  and 
Gas  Leasing  Act  of  1987  and  S.  66.  the 
Federal  Onshore  Competitive  Oil  and 
Gas  Leasing  Act  of  1987. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  written  tes- 
timony should  address  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, room  364  Dlrksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  UJ3.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton. DC  20510. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Patricia  Ben^e  at  (202)  224-2383. 


AUTHORITY  FORCOMMITTEBS 
TO  MEET 

comams  on  BAinciiio,  Rousuro,  ahb  usbaii 
Air  Ana 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  allowed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  Thursday,  June 
18.  1987.  at  2:45  pjn..  to  conduct  hear- 
ings on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Danny 
Wall,  of  Virginia,  to  be  (Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
appointed  to  the  term  expiring  June 
30,  1991.  vice  Edwin  J.  Gray,  term  ex- 
pired   

The  PRESIDING  OFPICi^ER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

coiatrnBX  on  thx  juoiciakt 

Mr.  BYRD.  Ux.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  June  18.  1987,  at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  Judicial  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SKLSCT  COmCITTSS  OS  XHDIAS  AITAnS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  June  18, 
1987,  at  9  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S. 
555  and  S.  1303.  bills  to  provide  for 
Federal  regulation  of  gaming  activities 
on  Indian  land. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
smooiocnns  on  wisiuui  hskuprsrs  amb 

PSACK  COKPS  AITAIKS 

Mr.  BYRD.  lb.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Western  Hemisphere  and 
Peace  Corps  Affairs  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  in  closed  session  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday.  Jime 
18.  1987,  to  hear  witnesses  on  the  situ- 
ation in  Panama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


COSOKB8SIOHAL  BUDOBI  OPIICa, 

WaaMngtoti.  DC.  June  IS.  1997. 
Hon.  J.  BassEii  JoHirsTos,  Js., 
niairman.  Committee  on  Enern  end  NatUr 
rtU  Jtetource*,  U.S.  Senate,  WatMnfton, 
DC. 

DBAS  Ma.  CHAnusAir.  The  Congiisahiiial 
Budget  Office  baa  reviewed  8.  84.  the  Land 
and  Water  CkmservatlOD  Fund  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1987,  as  repeated  by  the  Senate 
C;ommittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, June  11,  1987.  Enactment  of  this 
bill  Is  not  expected  to  result  In  any  cost  to 
the  federal  government  or  to  state  or  local 
governments. 

S.  84  would  authorize  appropriations  into 
the  Land  and  Water  ConaCTvation  Fund  for 
fiscal  yeara  1990  througSi  MIS  in  an  amount 
of  $1  billl<m  a  year.  Such  appropriatlooa  are 
currently  authorised  through  1989— at  a 
level  of  $900  million  a  year  for  1988  and 
1989.  The  deficit  is  not  affected  by  bow 
much  money  is  deposited  into  the  fund,  but 
by  bow  much  is  spoit  from  the  fimd.  Thla 
bUl  does  not  affect  government  receipts  and 
does  not  authorise  any  additional  am>ropria- 
tlons  from  the  fund,  and  thua  has  no  direct 
budget  impact. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Edwaso  M.  Osamijch, 

Acting  Dlnctor.9 


COST  ESTIMATE  OF  LAND  AND 
WATER  CONSERVATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  11.  1987.  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  filed 
the  report  to  accomiwny  S.  84,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

At  the  time  the  report  was  f  Ued,  the 
committee  had  not  received  an  esti- 
mate of  cost  from  the  (Congressional 
Budget  Office.  The  committee  has 
now  received  that  report,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  included  in  the  Rccobd  for 
the  use  and  information  of  the  public 
and  my  colleagues  of  the  Senate. 

The  report  follows: 


INACTION  BY  DEPARTMENT  OF 
JUSTICE  ON  DAVIS-BACON  ISSUE 

•  Mr.  QUAYIiE  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  bring  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  an  appalling  lack  of  action  on 
the  part  of  Attorney  General  Meese 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  con- 
cerning the  resolution  of  a  serious 
crisis  now  facing  the  construction  in- 
dustry, one  of  the  foundations  upon 
which  this  country's  economy  is  struc- 
tured. 

Over  14  months  ago,  I  alerted  the 
Attorney  General  to  a  dispute  between 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  over  the  applicability  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  to  certain  projects 
under  section  110  of  the  Houidng  and 
Community  Develcwmait  Act  of  1974; 
namely,  those  funded  by  community 
development  block  grants  [Cn^BO] 
and  urban  devel(H>ment  action  grants 
[UDAG]. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  required  pay- 
ment of  q>ecifled  wages  "for  every 
contract  in  excess  of  $2,000.  to  which 
the  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  a  party,  for  construction 

*  *  *  of  public  buildings  or  public 
woiks." 

Briefly,  in  direct  contravention  of 
longstanding  HUD  practice,  the  Labor 
Department  has  Issued  a  directive  that 
requires  the  imposition  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  "prevailing  wage"  rate  upon 
any  project  which  has  used  CDBG  or 
UDAG  fimds.  In  real  terms  this 
means,  for  example,  that  the  construc- 
tion of  an  entire  business  ccunplex  by  a 
private  concern  could  be  bound  to  the 
Davis-Bacon  rate,  simply  because  the 
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•nie  rullnc  of  the  Depertment  of 
Labor  to  atrenuouriy  disputed  hjr  HUD. 
whieta  iMiiiirianT  walnUlm  that  the 
DftTla-Baeon  Act  should  apply  only  If 
the  Qovemment  fundi  eooatruetloa. 

HUD  has  ezhauetad  tu  remadtos  at 
the  Department  of  lAbor  with  a  buc- 
osH  of  kMMS  for  Iti  position  on  the 
iMUi  It  has  loiw  been  time  for  the  At- 
Uwney  General  to  step  In  and  resohre 
the  fwinflli*  between  the  departments. 
The  «'^r-"«—  affected  by  this  dis- 
pute need  an  hriT-*'*^*^  resolution  to 
the  problem  In  order  to  effectively  bid 
on  pf«JeeU  and  otherwise  transact 
buabMSi.  The  Attorney  General's  faD- 
uie  to  ast  after  more  than  a  year  of 
eoiMlderatlan  is  unpardonable  in  an  In- 
dustry that  is  a  general  barometer  of 
the  economy.  Any  further  delay  could 
prove  to  be  extremely  harmful  to  the 
oonstnictlon  Industry  in  an  eoonotny 
under  attack  from  hlfhly  competitive 
foreicn  firms. 

I  une  by  distinguished  colleagues  to 
■hare  my  deep  concern  for  this  prob- 
lem and  ezprem  to  Attorney  General 
Ifeeee  a  desire  to  see  action  taken  and 
a  dttrtskm  made.  Attached  is  my  first 
and  my  last  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General  on  thki  Issue. 

I  ask  that  my  letters  of  Aprfl  16. 
19M.  and  May  19.  1M7.  to  attorney 
General  Edwin  Meese  be  minted  In 
theRaooas. 

The  letters  follow: 


rasotuUan.  «•  wanted  to  eall  your  attenttnn 
to  tlito  matter  in  Um  bop*  that  It  would  ex- 
podlte  action  on  thlB  laiM. 

atueoroly. 
Dan  Quayle.  UA  Senator  Jaka  Oarn. 

Cbatrman.    Oommlttoe    on    BanMnt. 

HirT***^  and  Urtan  Affaln:  Orrln  O. 

Hatch.     Cbalnnan,     Oommlttac     on 

Labor   and   Human   Roaouroaa;   Chic 

Heeht.  Chainnan.  8uboaaunlU««  on 

HoiMinc  and  Urtan  Aftatra. 


DA 
Wu^ingtOK  DC  April  1*.  !•**. 

AUomtt  Qtmgni.  Dtpmrtmnt  o/JuMea, 
WuaM»9tom,  DC. 

DB«a  Bk  Aa  you  majr  know,  there  la  a 
major  dlff  erenee  of  legal  tntapretaOon  be- 
tween the  DepartmenU  of  X^bor  and  Houa- 
Ing  and  Uilian  Deveioimient  coooemlng  the 
applkaHiwi  of  the  Davia-Baoan  Act  to  cer- 
tain projects  under  the  Houstns  and  Com- 
muntty  DevdopoMnt  Act  of  1974. 

The  dltfertng  posttkxM  of  the  Depart- 
menU are  ezpceaaed  In  the  brlefa  filed 
iMfoce  the  Wage  Appeals  Board  In  the 
matter  of  IfiMkogee  Shopping  Mall.  WAB 
caseNaSft-M. 

This  oonfllet  baa  serious  adverse  economic 
^^P^<<■  on  projects  throughout  the  United 
Statea  and  la  of  msjor  eonoem  In  the  State 
of  tiMttMi*  In  the  a^vf*^  of  an  authorita- 
tive rulli«  from  the  Department  of  Justice, 
thte  matter  wOl  impede  the  effective  Imple- 
nifTttrt*'*'  of  the  law  because  of  the  confu- 
iton  created  among  Statea.  localltlea.  devel- 
opers and  other  private  sector  partldpante 
In  thase  projects.  As  jrou  know,  this  Is  not 
Jiat  a  mattrr  of  artmlnlBtratton  of  Vsderal 
fpmAM  ^Mae  programs  Involve  large  scale 
private  sector  paitlrtpatlnn  and  private  In- 
iiisiiiisiil  ilm  Isiisii  cannot  be  made  imtll 
thia  matter  la  reaoived. 

We  know  that  thla  matter  has  not  yet 
been  piesentsd  to  you  for  resolution  by 
ettber  of  the  DepartmenU  but.  as  section  1- 
Ml  of  KxecuUve  Order  12146  "encourages" 
agencies  to  nibotlt  such  Issuea  to  you  for 


WmaMnoton,  DC  Mmt  1$.  iU7. 

Attorns*  Osiierst  Dtp^ftmemt  o/Juattee. 
Wutlttitgtim,  DC 

Dssa  ^  It  is  now  Just  over  thirteen 
months  since  I  wrote  to  you  coocemlng  the 
dtapute  between  the  DepartmenU  of  Labor 
and  HUDeonoeming  the  application  of  the 
Davto-Baeon  Act  to  certain  projects  under 
the  Ho«Minc  and  Community  Development 
Act 

As  I  wrote  at  that  time  "This  conflict  has 
MTtoiM  economic  ImpaeU  on  projecU 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Is  of 
major  coocem  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  .  . 
this  to  not  JiMt  a  matter  of  administration  of 
federal  grants.  Theee  procrama  Involve 
large  scale  private  sector  participation  and 
private  Investment  dedalons  cannot  be 
made  «mtfl  this  matter  Is  resolved." 

I  will  not  burden  you  with  the  complete 
chronology  of  my  efforts  to  persusde  the 
DapartmenU  of  Justice.  Labor  and  HUD  to 
leaoive  thto  Issue.  All  I  can  tell  you  Is  that 
much  has  been  promlaed  but  nothing  has 
t^ftjywarf  In  sn  Administration  that  prides 
Itself  on  lU  efforU  to  free  private  enterprise 
from  tAtwlvf  regulation.  I  find  thU  paraly- 
ria  of  dedsian  ""'^'"g  authority  not  only 
nuprUng  but  shocking. 

Please  do  not  send  me  another  promiae 
that  the  matter  will  be  vteedUy  resolved. 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  the  author 
Ity  to  resolve  the  issue— why  not  do  so? 
Stnoerely. 

DabQdatls. 

U.S.  Senator.m 


FARM  CREDIT  SYSTEM 
•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  presenting  to  the  Senate 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  183.  as 
passed  by  the  Texas  Legislature.  This 
resolution  expresses  the  support  of 
the  Texas  Legislature  for  the  Farm 
Credit  Borrower  ReUef.  System 
Reform  and  Local  Control  Act  of  1M7. 

Mr.  President.  I  share  the  concerns 
expressed  by  the  Texas  State  Legisla- 
ture in  this  resolution.  The  farm 
credit  system  is  in  deep  trouble.  If  the 
system  is  to  survive,  and  I  hope  that  it 
will  and  have  worked  hard  for  meas- 
ures to  help  it  survive,  it  must  serve 
the  needs  of  farmers  and  ranchers  for 
a  dependable  source  of  affordable 
credit. 

I  commend  the  remarks  of  the  Texas 
Legislature  on  this  issue  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  that  the  resolution  be 
officially  entered  In  the  Conoaxssioii- 
ALRacoas. 

The  resolution  follows: 


Tbzss  laaisi  »iiiss — Hoosa  Cowcuaassr 
RsBOLonoii  1S> 

Whereas  the  agricultural  Industry  Is  vital 
to  the  TTT**"*— '  Interest  and  well-being  of 
these  United  States:  and 

Whereas  American  farmers  currently  re- 
ceive In  Inooeae  approximately  one-half  of 
what  It  oosU  them  to  produce  the  bounty 
enjoyed  by  coMumers  In  the  United  States 
^xtA  abroad;  and 

Whereas  at  least  IT.OOO  Texas  farms  were 
lost  over  the  last  two  years,  and  an  estimat- 
ed IM  Amertean  farmers  continue  to  be 
driven  off  thsir  land  each  day.  creating  an 
ongoing  ertals  in  American  farming  and  re- 
lated Induatrtes;  and 

Whereas  the  Farm  Credit  Borrower  ReUef 
System.  Reform  snd  Local  Control  Act  of 
19g7  promiaes  much-needed  relief  to  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  by  directly  aiding  agricul- 
tural borrowers  through  reduction  In  Inter- 
est ratas,  stock  investment  guarantees,  spec- 
ification of  bui lowers'  rights,  programs  for 
mandatory  consideration  for  reatrueturlns 
of  kMUM,  forebearanoe  on  foreclosures,  and 
leaaetoack  or  buyback  of  propertr.  snd 

Whereas  the  Act  would  benefit  farmers 
and  ranchers  indirectly  through  reform  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System  Institutions  in  that 
It  would  create  a  Fkrm  Credit  Reaerve 
Fund.  reaoWe  pending  litigation,  halt  the 
tendency  to  centralise  the  credit  system, 
and  mafy*«»^  the  uae  of  regulatory  account- 
ing prlndplea:  and 

Whereas  the  Act  would  preaerve  local  con- 
trol of  a  ooopa«tlve  system  for  the  future 
by  encouraging  the  participation  of  farmer- 
and  rancher-borrowers  bi  the  management, 
control,  and  ownership  of  a  permanent 
system  of  credit  for  agriculture  that  would 
be  responsive  to  the  credit  needs  of  all  typea 
of  agricultural  producers  having  a  basis  for 
credit:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

ItesoitMd^  Ttiat  the  70th  Legldature  of  the 
SUte  of  Texas  hereby  urge  the  Congrem  of 
the  United  States  to  come  to  the  relief  of 
American  farmers  by  enacting  the  Farm 
Credit  Borrower  Relief  System.  Reform  and 
Local  Control  Act  of  1987:  and.  be  it  further 
Retolved,  That  the  Texaa  Secretary  of 
State  forward  official  copies  of  thU  reaolu- 
tion  to  the  preaident  of  the  United  Statea. 
to  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves  and  the  president  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Statea  Congress,  and  to  aU  members 
of  the  Texas  delegation  to  the  congreas. 
with  the  request  that  this  resolution  be  offi- 
cially entered  In  the  Congressional  Record 
as  a  ntemorlal  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America.* 


IRAN-CONTRA:  PUBLIC 
SUPPORTING  REAGAN 
•  Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  beltway  it's  easy  to  be  blinded  to 
what  the  rest  of  America  thinks.  This 
is  certainly  the  case  concerning  the 
Iran-Contra  scandal.  To  listen  to  the 
Washington  news,  you'd  think  that  it 
cost  the  President  aU  of  his  pubUc  sup- 
port. 

In  fact,  the  President's  popularity  is 
much  hlcher  than  any  previous  cold 
war  President  and  has  never  dipped 
anywhere  near  as  the  low  popularity 
levels  temporarily  experienced  by  our 
most  recent  previous  presidents. 

More  important,  many  people  out- 
side of  the  beltway  actually  think  Con- 
greas Is  more  blameworthy  for  capital- 


izing on  this  misfortunate  than  the 
President  ever  was  for  not  knowing 
about  Colonel  North's  activities. 

Evidence  in  support  of  this  conten- 
tion can  be  found  in  my  State's  local 
nempmften.  Several  opinion  pieces 
and  letters  to  the  editor  recently  in 
the  News-Sim  and  the  Auburn 
Evening  Star  that  bear  this  out. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  fuU 
text  of  these  columns  and  letters  be 
placed  in  the  Rscoro  in  hopes  that  it 
will  serve  to  remind  Congress  where 
the  rest  of  America  is. 

The  material  follows: 
CFrom  the  KendaUvlUe  (IN)  News-Sun.  May 
23  and  34.  1987] 

POBUc's  Tnaii  to  Stsak  om  ISAii-CoirraA 

HxAanros 

(By  George  Wltwer) 

Some  people  I  know  say  the  various  Irani- 
an arms  Contra  investigations  by  Congress 
are  '<«iw*g<ng  the  national  Interest 

They  charge  that  by  making  public  the 
Reacan  administration's  efforU  to  create  a 
dialocue  with  potentially  pro-Western  lead- 
ers In  Iran,  by  detailing  the  means  by  which 
the  administration  has  been  secretly  aiding 
the  Contras,  and  by  holding  up  to  ridicule 
patriots  like  Col.  Oliver  North,  that  Con- 
gress is  acting  like  an  elephant  in  a  China 
shop.  Or  perhaps,  more  aptly,  a  donkey. 

One  can  argue,  as  does  an  article  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  scholarly  journal  "For- 
eign Affairs."  that  an  Iranian  defeat  might 
be  worse  (or  the  U.8.  than  an  Iranian  victo- 
ry, because  in  defeat  the  Russians  would 
move  into  the  power  vacuum  in  Iran,  perma- 
nently upsetting  the  balance  of  power  In  the 
Middle  East. 

Also,  it  does  appear  that  some  Democra- 
tics  are  trying  to  use  the  hearings  to  ad- 
vance their  political  careers. 

They  might  advance  their  careers  more  if 
they  expended  their  energies  on  passing  a 
balanced  budget  and  solving  some  of  our 
other  thorny  nation&ly  problems.  Instead, 
they  try  to  make  it  big  on  the  cheap,  creat- 
ing another  Watergate  to  propel  themselves 
to  higher  office. 

I  disagree  that  the  hearings  are  a  com- 
plete national  dissster. 

When  the  press  started  asUng  questions 
about  arm  sales  to  Iran  last  fall.  President 
Reagan  had  two  choices.  He  could  have 
tried  to  stonewall,  as  Nixon  did. 

But  to  tough  it  out  might  have  caused 
him  to  lie  to  the  American  people.  And. 
clearly,  with  the  press  and  Congress  focus- 
ing on  the  arms  deal,  the  mistakes  that  were 
made  would  have  leaked  out  slowly  but 
surely.  The  public  would  have  known  only 
the  failures  of  the  policies.  The  public 
would  have  been  given  a  one-sided  picture  of 
misexecuted  details  without  a  chance  to  tm- 
derxtand  the  Ivger  issues  involved,  or  to 
have  seen  the  good  Intentions  of  the  cast  of 
characters  involved. 

Reagan  had  no  choice  but  to  let  his  politi- 
cal enemies  swarm  over  the  most  complex 
aecreU  of  American  foreign  policy,  destroy- 
ing the  initiative  toward  Iran  and.  perhaps, 
the  aid  to  the  Contras  that  Congress  had  fi- 
nally approved.  To  have  stonewalled  would 
have  played  Into  the  hands  of  the  Demo- 
craU  in  Congress.  Eventually,  they  would 
have  destroyed  him. 

By  enoouragtDg  openess.  Resgan  has  a 
chance  to  take  his  case  to  the  American 
people. 

I  have  spent  some  hours  watching  the  un- 
edited bearings  In  Congress  on  the  C-8pan 


channel.  The  unedited  version  gives  a  fairer 
view  of  what  goes  on. 

The  TV  hlghlighte  on  the  national  nightly 
news  fociis  on  the  successes  of  the  Congres- 
sional Investigators. 

The  national  press  and  TV  commentators 
do  not  convey  the  high  motives  of  most  of 
the  actors  in  this  drama,  and  the  pressures 
they  faced  attempting  to  keep  the  (Contras 
alive  until  Congress  changed  its  fickle  mind. 

The  DemocraU  in  Congress  may  come  up 
with  a  credible  alternative  to  aiding  the 
Contras.  Or  the  DemocraU  may  sample 
public  opinion  after  these  hearings  and  fliuJ 
that  support  for  the  Contras  snd/or  for  an 
Iranian  initiative  has  increased. 

Whichever  the  case,  the  result  of  the  Ira- 
nian arms-Contra  hearing  may  well  produce 
a  stronger  consensus  for  American  foreign 
policy  toward  Iran  and  Central  America. 

A  national  consensus  on  these  foreign 
policy  issues  might  be  worth  the  unfslmess 
to  some  Individuals  who  have  worked  hard 
for  the  national  mterest,  the  revelation  of 
state  secrete  and  the  loss  of  credibility  with 
our  allies. 

If  you  have  a  view  on  the  Iranian  arms- 
Contra  hearings  now  going  on  in  Congress, 
write  to  me  at  the  News-Sun  or  Evening 
Star.  I  will  print  your  letter  and  forward 
copies  of  it  to  Indiana  Senators  Richard 
Lugar  and  Dan  Quayle,  and  to  Congressman 
DanCoaU. 

The  sooner  America  can  make  up  iU  mind, 
the  sooner  we  can  get  these  damaging  hear- 
ings behind  us. 

Tour  view  will  help.  I'll  print  it  and  send 
it  to  Lugar,  Quayle  and  Coats,  even  If  you 
want  to  see  the  Sandinistas  running  Mexico 
and  the  Russians  in  Tehran. 

[From  the  Kendallvllle  (IN)  News-Sun. 
June  2. 1987] 

CoROBBS  Nkkds  To  "Clbah  Up  Own  Act" 

Dear  George  Wltwer 

Tour  offer  to  forward  letters  of  comment 
is  most  commendable  although  I  don't  have 
much  hope  it  wlU  be  effective  in  changing 
congressisonal  policy. 

In  my  view  the  president  is  elected  to  set 
and  guide  foreign  policy  and  to  take  initia- 
tives in  this  very  complex  field  that  will  fur- 
ther the  interests  of  the  United  SUtes.  This 
is  not  the  function  of  the  Congress. 

Furthermore,  this  policy  of  necessity  to  be 
effective  must  be  carried  out  in  secrecy  and 
regardless  of  Journalisms  "right  to  know"  it 
is  unacceptable  to  discuss  this  openly  until 
the  mission  is  completed. 

With  the  present  Congress  we  have  535 
secretaries  of  etate  all  worldng  towards 
maximum  publicity  for  themselves  with  an 
absolute  disregard  for  the  reputation  and 
well-being  of  the  United  States. 

Legal  restrictions  In  the  form  of  crippling 
amendmenU  to  funding  measures  such  as 
the  Boland  amendment  make  the  presi- 
dent's task  almost  impoasible.  As  long  as  the 
Congreas  continues  to  meddle  in  this  we  will 
never  have  a  coherent  foreign  policy  or 
really  accomplish  our  objectives. 

The  danger  to  the  United  States  by  Com- 
munist regimes  both  in  Cuba  and  in  Nicara- 
gua is  plain  to  everyone  except  the  Congress 
and  some  misguided  leftish  liberals.  Sooner 
or  later  this  threat  to  our  freedoms  must  be 
eliminated.  IU  cheaper  and  easier  to  sup- 
port the  (dtisens  of  those  countries  in  clean- 
ing up  their  problems  than  in  sending  in 
American  troopa  as  we  have  done  here-to- 
fore.  Why  should  the  contras  be  considered 
any  differently  than  the  people  of  Afghani- 
stan? They  are  fighting  tint  same  enemy! 


Why  cant  the  Congress  dean  up  iU  own 
act?  They  can't  agree  on  a  budget— they 
can't  pass  a  spending  bill  without  adding 
pork— they  don't  have  the  guU  to  cut  spend- 
ing and  eliminate  the  deficit— all  they  seem 
capable  of  doing  is  holding  endless  tiearlngs 
that  ruin  the  foreign  policy  initiatives  of 
the  president  and  cause  the  Wsshlngton 
Post  reporters  to  slaver  with  excitement. 

I  can  only  quote  Daniel  Webster— "Now  is 
the  time  that  men  work  quietly  in  the 
fields,  and  women  weep  softly  in  the  kltdi- 
en:  the  legislature  is  in  session  snd  no  man's 
property  is  safe."— Sven  Osteriund.  Albion, 
Ind. 

[From  the  KendaUvlUe  (XN)  Newa-Sun. 
June  2. 1987] 

Too  Maht  iNvxanoATiom? 

To  the  editor 

Now  that  the  DonocraU  have  control  of 
ttoth  houses  of  congress— they  think  it  is 
time  to  regain  their  former  tactics  they 
were  using  to  wreck  our  great  country  under 
President  Carter  and  are  with  the  help  of 
the  media,  bureaucrats,  big  labor  and  the 
KGB  by  investigating  anything  and  every- 
thing and  also  doing  anything  that  can  help 
to  make  a  lame  duck  of  President  Reagan  to 
further  the  Democrats'  chances  in  next 
years  elections. 

Does  anyone  wcmder  what  happened  to 
Reaganomics?  Reagan  cut  taxes  25%  and 
got  Carter's  21%  Interest  rates  down  and.  m- 
flation  down  from  14  or  15%  to  under  4% 
three  years  in  a  row  and  has  now  put  13  mU- 
llon  back  to  work.  But  the  media  has  forgot- 
ten Reaganomics  and  has  changed  it  to  the 
Reagan  administration  instead— I  wonder 
why? 

The  farmer's  plight  isn't  Reagan's  fault 
when  nearly  aU  the  other  country's  under- 
sell us— which  is  why  our  farmers  can't  seU 
part  of  their  crops.  Also,  the  SovleU  force 
some  of  the  smaUer  countries  to  under  seU 
us  so  as  to  weaken  our  economy. 

What  would  we  do  in  case  war  broke  out 
since  President  Carter  gave  away  the 
Panama  C^anal  and  then  turned  right 
around  and  aUowed  the  Communist's  to 
move  into  Nicaragua  in  1979?  All  those  who 
have  contributed  to  the  contra's  cause 
really  deserve  a  lot  of  credit.  At  least  there 
are  some  people  who  stiU  believe  the  United 
States  policy  of  protecting  the  weston 
hemisphere  against  CommunlsU  is  correct. 

Apparently  part  of  our  Congress  doesnt 
love  or  care  for  their  chUdren  and  grand- 
children ete.  If  and  when  the  media,  Sovl- 
eU', and  the  liberal  DemocraU  in  our  Con- 
greas get  the  Iran-oontra  affair  investigat- 
ed—then It  might  be  a  good  idea  for  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  puU  off  another  Grenada  in 
Nicaragua  and  give  them  something  more  to 
investigate.  It  seems  they  are  always  investi- 
gating something.  When  Reagan  pulled  that 
they  thought  they  had  him  where  they 
wanted  him  untU  the  luttional  poU  showed 
Reagan  did  the  right  thing  by  an  89%  to 
11%  vote. 

In  1983,  when  Reagan  had  the  Nicaraguan 
harbors  mined— which  a  majority  of  the 
country  was  in  favor  of— the  Congress  made 
him  take  the  mii>es  back  up— badted  by 
Gorbachev  and  Castro,  of  course. 

Sometimes  one  wonders  bow  long  it's 
gonna  take  for  the  communist-inspired  lib- 
erals in  our  Congress  and  the  media  natkm- 
wlde  to  find  out  that  Gorbachev  is  just  sn- 
other  wolf  dressed  up  In  sheep's  dothlng.  It 
may  not  be  untU  their  offspring  have  to. 
rout  the  Sandinistas  out  of  Nicaragua.  That 
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I  eonvlnelMt  Uian  Um  8ovMa  tn- 

roivdoUus. 
I  HI  bMB  known  that  tte  aavtet 

\  inflj*^^"**!  tlilii*  tlMir  w»y.  Tlie  Ub- 
ena  UmuuenJm  in  tb*  OontrMi  te««  two 
iwwifiil  alba  in  tha  nadia  and  tlia  Waah- 
install  PBt  both  of  whleh  alant  tha  nawa 
and  polli  to  HMka  it  aooBd  in  ravena  and  a 
lot  of  tha  pubUe  doant  know  it.  That  ia  tha 
only  way  ttiay  can  win  and  they  know  it. 

Tha  Hbefata  and  madia  will  trr  to  maka 
hayftomthaflMcointhaFaiilanOuM. 

CWtributlw  monajr  to  tha  oootraa  maj 
baip  to  eominea  tha  DaaaocraU  that  thajr 
had  bettar  balp  alaoi  Lafa  hope  aa-Ruaa 
H^IHf^wit»Mwm«r  ATflla.  Ine. 

[rrana  the  Auburn  Cveninc  Star.  Svnm  t. 
IMT] 

OoMMuaiaia  CA»no»  B«  Tkoct 

Dn«a  #»»•  vy>IIowtiw  are  a  few  thoochta  on 
tha  Iran-contra  heaitacB.  

Pint.  I  baUe««  the  fmmimirtW'  are  indeed 
a  real  threat  to  our  hoanlmhere.  Did  not 
Knaetaer  onoe  aay.  "Well  bury  jrouT"  Just 
Me  wliat  they  have  done  to  their  nelchbor- 
mgatataa.  . 

I  iMilfTt  Bany  of  our  own  oountrymen 
ttitwte  oofbaaher  la  the  peacemaker,  and  not 
Reagan.  When  Ruaila  faU  iU  tart  aoldler 
tw—  tram  Af  ghantatan  and  aU  the  wtelUte 
itataa.  I  ean  perhaps  Itrileve  lie  is  sineere. 
Ha  would  be  more  beitorable  if  human 
righti  ware  ftaan  mora  oonaldefaUon. 

I  feel  we  slinnlrt  do  all  in  our  power  to  en- 
eounae  »«—>«''»«*?  to  Central  Amartea.  If 
eoi«i«H  ware  doliw  thla.  then  the  dolnai  of 
OoL  North  and  others  would  not  have  hap- 
pened at  aU.  Is  It  really  Illegal  to  encourage 
otber  atatea  to  support  the  Oootras  flnan- 

dallyT 

Could  it  be  that  certain  membeis  of  both 
partlaa  ai«  "showliw  ofr*  before  the  TV 
eamefaa?  Ai«  theee  "tatTcaUcatofs"  trying  to 
bring  Ptea.  Reagan  down?  I>e  even  aaen  the 
word  "tanpeaefaabie'ln  print  at  leaat  onoe. 

I  acne  with  our  Prealdent.  and  I  ataaolute- 
ly  ^iiiTifc  that  the  commnnlats  can  not  be 
trusted. 
Stnoerely. 

RATWom  BwT'^  Sutlers 


IN  HONOR  OF  THE  4eTH_AWNI- 
YKRSART  OF  THS  R»STC«A- 
TlOlf  OF  XJKRAnnAN  DfDB- 
PENDKNCE 
•  Mr.  RIBOLE.  Mr.  Preddent,  on 
June  M,  1941.  durtnc  tbe  openinc  dayi 
of  Nasi  Genn«ny'8  ferodoua  eonquest 
of  Eutem  Europe  and  Ruaala.  brmve 
Ukntlninn  natlooallgta  roae  up  to  flcht 
both  the  ImpauUnc  threat  of  Nasi  tyr- 
anny, and  the  retreatlnc  Sovtet  foroea. 
The  defeat  of  thoae  two  hoatUe  and 
powerful  adveraarlea  allowed  the 
Ukrainian  people  to  proclaim  the  rea- 
toration  of  Ukrainian  independence. 
Althoush  free  for  only  a  ahort  time, 
the  estabUahment  of  Ukraine  aa  an  in- 
dependent atate  testified  to  the 
Ukrainian  people's  oourace  and  com- 
mitment to  liberty. 

This  year  we  commemorate  the  46th 
annireraary  of  this  important  and 
heroic  event.  Over  four  and  a  half  dec- 
ades later,  the  buminc  desire  for  free- 
dom continues  to  Inspire  the  35  mll- 
Uon  Ukrainians  who  live  under  Soviet 


utHirrssinn    as  well  as  their  country- 
men throughout  Uie  wwld. 

Aldolf  Hitler  fafled  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  Ukrainian  people's  unwai- 
verinc  oommitmsnt  to  freedom  when, 
on  June  11. 1941.  he  be«an  his  massive 
attack  to  the  east  known  as  Operation 
Barbaraasa.  The  bold  actlona  of  the 
underground  Orsanisatiwi  of  Ukraini- 
an Nationalists,  or  OUN.  just  8  days 
after  the  attack,  shocked  the  German 
Invaders.  After  elearinc  the  dty  of 
Lviv  of  Russian  occupying  forces,  the 
OUN  convened  a  representative  Na- 
tional Assembly  which  acted  promptly 
to  iMue  the  Proclamation  of  Independ- 
ence and  establish  a  Provisional 
Ukrainian  Government.  Both  the 
Proclamation  and  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment, led  by  Mr.  Taroslav  Stetako 
as  Prime  Minister,  received  the  Imme- 
diate and  enthudastlc  support  of  the 
Ukrainian  people. 

The  Nasi  response  to  theee  eventa 
was  swift  and  mercUess.  The  head  of 
the  OUN.  Stepan  Bandera,  and  Prime 
Minister  Stetsko  were  arrested  on  July 
12.  1941.  and  after  rejecting  HlUer'a 
repeated  demands  to  revoke  the  Proc- 
lamation of  Independence,  were  sent 
to  the  Nssi  concentration  camp  at 
Sachsenhausen.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Gestapo  arrested  over  2.000  Ukrainian 
Nationalists  who  had  participated  in 
the  restoration  of  the  Ukrainian  State. 
Such  brutality,  however,  did  not  si- 
lence the  Ukrainian  resistance  move- 
ment, as  the  Germans  had  hoped.  Re- 
fusing to  yield  to  Nasi  oppression  and 
genocide,  the  Ukrainian  people  mount- 
ed a  fierce  national  liberation  struggle 
led  by  a  reorganised  OUN.  In  1942. 
various  Insurgent  and  paramilitary 
groups  Joined  forces  to  form  the 
XTkrainian  Insurgent  Army  (UPAl. 
which  carried  out  a  program  of  dvll 
disobedience,  sabotage,  reprisal  and  re- 
sistance warfare.  By  1944.  the  UPA 
had  grown  to  a  force  200.000  strong 
and  controlled  an  area  of  over  200.000 
square  miles.  The  teave  and  fierce  re- 
siatance  to  the  German  occupation 
hastened  the  defeat  of  fascism  It 
came,  however,  at  the  cost  of  nearly  8 
million  Ukrainian  lives. 

Tet  even  German  defeat  did  not 
bring  freedom  to  the  Ukrainian 
people,  as  Soviet  Russian  domination 
replaced  Nazi  suppreaslon.  The  X7PA 
resistance  forces  decentralized  and 
went  underground  where  they  contin- 
ued the  Ukrainian  national  liberation 
struggle  sgalnst  Soviet  imperialism 
weU  Into  the  lOSO's. 

Today,  that  struggle  for  Independ- 
ence continues.  Despite  the  SovleU' 
violent  ruaslflcation  policies,  and  re- 
straints on  all  fundamental  human 
rights.  Including  freedom  of  speech 
and  religion,  the  spirit  of  the  Ukraini- 
an people  has  not  been  broken.  As 
they  have  throughout  their  history, 
the  Ukrainians  persist  in  their  strug- 
gle for  autonomy  and  freedom. 


On  thia  anniversary  of  XTkrainian  in- 
dependence, we  reaffirm  our  belief  in 
the  right  of  all  Ukrainians  to  enjoy 
freedom  in  their  homeland,  and  we 
commit  ourselves  to  working  with 
them  to  achieve  that  goaL* 


THE  SOVIET  THREAT 
•  Mr.  B06CHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
wotild  like  to  draw  your  attention 
today  to  an  article  that  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  titled  "Reforms  at  H<nne 
Dont  Mean  the  Soviets  Are  No  Longer 
a  Threat  Abroad."  BUI  Stewart,  a 
feUow  Mlnnesotan.  sent  me  a  copy  of 
Norman  Podhorets  article  which  looks 
at  i^«fch»»  Gorbachev's  program  of  do- 
mestic reform,  or  glasnost.  in  a  histori- 
cal light.  Soviet  history  illustrates  that 
during  perUxta  of  Internal  Soviet 
reform,  contrary  to  what  one  might 
expect,  the  Soviets  have  stepped  up 
their  aggicsalve  foreign  policy. 

I  found  Podhorets  arguments  en- 
lightening. I  ask  that  It  be  Inserted 
Into  the  RaooBD  and  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  article  and  seri- 
ously consider  his  point  of  view. 

The  article  follows: 

RaroBiis  AT  Horn  Don't  Mbaii  Sovnrs  No 
liOMm  A  Thbbat  AaaoAD 

(By  Norman  PodhoreU) 
Naw  ToBK.— Despite  what  some  think. 
Mifch^i  Oorbachev's  procram  of  domestic 
ref onn  does  not  mean  that  the  Soviet  Union 
under  his  leadership  will  punue  a  leas  ag- 
HieilTf  foreign  policy.  Nor  does  the  devel- 
oplns  det«nt«  In  Sovtet-American  relations 
mean  that  the  Soviet  threat  will  decline. 
Quite  the  contrary. 

The  history  of  the  Soviet  Union  offers  no 
support  for  tbe  Idea  that  domestic  reform 
there  requires  a  turning  Inward  or  a 
"breather"  from  International  conflict.  If 
anything,  tbe  opposite  has  been  the  case. 
ThiM.  as  Dlmltrl  Simes  of  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace  reminds 
us  in  a  recent  article  In  Poreign  Affairs, 
among  Russian  rulers  from  Peter  the  Oreat 
to  Nlklta  Khrushchev,  "the  modemlaerB 
rather  than  the  oooaervatlvea  have  pursued 
the  most  ambitious  International  strate- 
gies." 

Nothing  Gorbachev  has  done,  for  exam- 
ple, can  remotely  compare  In  boldness  and 
radicalism  with  Khrushchev's  expose  of  the 
crimes  of  Stalin. 

But  Khruahchev  did  not  confine  his 
attack  to  Stalin's  character.  He  alao  at- 
tempted to  change  key  features  of  Stalin's 
legacy.  This  entaUed  reforms  in  industry, 
agriculture  and  In  cultural  life  that  went 
much  further  In  the  dlrecUon  of  Uberallsa- 
Uon  than  anything  Gorbachev  has  attempt- 
ed. 

Tet  this  same  Khrushchev  who  freed  mil- 
Uons  from  tbe  Oulag  and  who  allowed  one 
of  thoae  milUooa.  Aleknndr  Soishenltsyn. 
to  publish  the  first  words  of  truth  about  the 
prison  campa  ever  to  see  the  light  of  Soviet 
day,  took  advantage  of  the  'thaw"  in  his  re- 
lation with  the  United  States  and  outdid 
Stalin  himself  in  the  ferocity  of  lila  actions 
abroad. 
Slmea  sums  up  the  record  succinctly: 
"It  was  Khrushchev  who  ordered  the 
crushing  of  the  Hungarian  rebellion,  built 


tbe  Berlin  Wall  and  deployed  Soviet  missiles 
on  Cuba.  It  was  he  who  presided  over  tbe 
missile  buildup  and  the  aggressive  effort  to 
organise  an  'anti-imperialist  coalition'  with 
Third  World  nations  that  transformed  the 
Soviet  Union  into  a  truly  global  power." 

Soviet  internal  reform  clearly  goes  along 
very  confortably  with  external  aggressive- 
ness. More  ominous  yet.  evidence  suggests 
that  the  time  Is  almost  ripe  for  a  new  Soviet 
offensive  in  the  Third  World. 

This  evidence  is  spelled  out  by  Samuel 
Huntington  of  Harvard  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  National  Intereat. 

According  to  Huntington,  the  two  Soviet 
"surges"  Into  the  Third  World  have  oc- 
curred during  periods  of  detente  with  the 
United  Statea.  These  efforts,  involving  mas- 
sive and  eTalat«"g  military  and  economic 
IntervenUons.  paid  off  handsomely.  "In  the 
19eOs"  says  Huntington,  "there  were  only 
four  self-proclaimed  Ifarxlst-Lenlnist  states 
In  the  Third  World.  By  the  1980s  there  were 
16." 

And  now?  Already,  as  we  head  toward  yet 
another  period  of  detente,  there  have  been 
significant  Increases  in  Soviet  aid  to  Nicara- 
gua and  North  Korea.  Gorbachev  has  also 
reaffirmed  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine  which 
holds  that  no  Communist  regime  may  ever 
be  overthrown.  And  some  of  his  subordi- 
nates have  declared  that  arms-control 
agreemenU  with  the  United  States  wiU 
make  It  easier  for  the  SovleU  not  only  to 
preserve  existing  Communist  regimes  but  to 
enooiuage  the  creation  of  new  ones  in  the 
Third  World. 

Putting  all  the  pieces  of  this  Jigsaw  pussle 
in  place,  we  see  a  horrlfsrlng  picture  taking 
shape. 

Plrst  Gorbachev  institutes  domestic  re- 
forms calculated  to  increase  tils  country's 
power,  and  somehow  we  interpret  this  to 
mean  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  becoming  leas 
dangerous  to  us.  We  therefore  decide  to  give 
Gorbachev  all  the  economic  help  we  can. 

In  addition,  we  prepare  to  sign  an  arms- 
control  agreement  with  him  that  will  leave 
Europe  more  vulnerable  than  ever  to  the  su- 
perior conventional  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Purthermore,  we  get  ready  to  sign 
another  agreement  that  will  prevent  us 
from  building  a  defense  against  the  first- 
strike  capability  the  Soviets  have  relentless- 
ly l>een  developing. 

Not  content  with  thus  neutralizing  our- 
selves on  the  central  front  of  the  struggle, 
we  also  prepare  to  give  the  green  light  of  de- 
tente to  GoriMChev's  ambitions  in  the  Third 
World. 

Ptnally.  and  In  some  ways  worst  of  all,  we 
move  to  kill  off  not  Oorbachev's  Sandlnlsta 
clients  in  Nicaragua  but  the  contras  who  are 
fighting  lx>th  in  their  own  interest  and  ours 
to  overthrow  them. 

After  such  prodigious  feats  of  self-destruc- 
tion, it  Is  a  wonder  that  we  have  any  energy 
left  over  for  the  congressional  hearings  into 
the  Iran-contra  affair  that  began  last  week. 
Evidently  enough  self-deatrucUve  gas  re- 
mains in  our  political  culture  to  keep  us  hot 
on  the  traU  of  thoae  great  mlacreanU  in  our 
own  government  who  may  have  committed 
the  unforgivable  crime  of  violating  the 
Brezhnev  Doctine  when,  in  a  fit  of  tempo- 
rary insanity,  we  briefly  enacted  it  Into 
American  law  under  the  name  of  the  Boland 
Amendment,  forbidding  the  X3&.  govern- 
ment to  aid  in  toppling  the  Sandinistas  m 


SALUTE  TO  COUNCILMAN 
VICTOR  TEDESCO 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. June  30.  1987.  will  be  a  very  spe- 
cial day  in  St.  Paul,  MN.  when  its  civic 
and  governmental  leaders,  and  all  of 
Its  citizens  mark  the  retirement  of 
City  CoimcU  President  Victor  J. 
Tedesco. 

Vic  Tedesco  is  one  of  those  rare 
public  officials  who  has  the  ability  to 
match  a  strong  interest  in  Oovem- 
mmt.  with  a  strong  Interest  In  people, 
and  a  legendary  sense  of  humor.  He 
loves  nothing  better  than  to  tackle  a 
tough  constituent  problem  or  repre- 
sent the  city  at  an  Important  public 
event  with  his  quick  wit.  or  even  his 
considerable  musical  talents. 

Vic.  66.  has  served  on  the  St.  Paul 
City  Council  for  21  years.  His  service 
dates  back  to  a  time  when  St.  Paul 
had  a  commission  form  of  government 
under  which  each  councilmember  was 
responsible  for  heading  an  executive 
agency.  Vic  headed  the  parks  and 
recreation  department.  He  now  repre- 
sents the  city's  seventh  ward  which 
takes  In  the  southern  half  of  St.  Paul's 
east  side. 

City  hall  veterans  say  that  Vic 
Tedesco  has  been  around  so  long,  and 
Is  so  well  known,  that  many  citizens 
bring  their  problems  to  him  even 
though  they  don't  live  in  his  ward. 
And  Vic  Is  always  willing  to  help,  al- 
though if  he  knows  he  won't  gain  any 
votes  from  his  assistance,  even  if  it 
means  only  directing  constituents  to 
the  appropriate  agency. 

Vic  Tedesco's  strength  as  a  puUic  of- 
ficial is  how  well  he  looks  after  the  in- 
terests of  his  constituents.  In  recmt 
years,  he  has  been  successful  in  re- 
buffing commercial  encroachment  in 
residential  areas  of  his  ward.  And,  he 
has  pushed  for  sidewalks  along  busy 
streets  for  the  safety  of  pedestrians, 
despite  frequent  objections  from  prop- 
erty owners. 

Vic's  legislative  initiatives  have  in- 
cluded several  which  demonstrate  his 
strong  commitment  to  people  and  the 
quality  of  the  city's  neighborhoods.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  1985  ordinance 
that  would  have  required  hospitals 
and  clinics  to  bury  aborted  fetuses  in 
cemeteries,  or  to  Incinerate  them  in 
crematoriums.  He  has  also  sponsored 
ordinances  requiring  buildings  show- 
ing raw  wood  to  be  painted  and  requir- 
ing that  vacant  buildings  be  registered 
and  maintained  by  their  owners. 

But,  more  than  anything.  Vic 
Tedesco  will  be  remonbered  for  his 
sense  of  humor  and  his  caring  nature. 
His  departure  from  the  St.  Paul  City 
Council,  as  its  present  and  its  longest- 
serving  member,  will  mark  the  end  of 
an  era  in  dty  government  and  the 
start  of  a  new  phase  in  the  life  of  a 
unique  public  servant.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  TED  FARRINGTON 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  June  30.  one  of  Minnesota's 
outstanding  public  affairs  communica- 
tors will  retire.  Ted  Farrlngton.  for 
the  past  14  years  director  of  the  Hen- 
nepin County  Public  Affairs  Depart- 
ment, will  retire  from  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  In  Journalism,  pub- 
lishing, and  government  service. 

I  first  came  to  know  Ted  Farriligton 
when  I  was  executive  secretary  to  then 
Gov.  Harold  LeVander  and  Ted  was 
covering  the  Minnesota  Legislature  iat 
the  Suburban  Sun  Newspapers.  Ted's 
commitment  to  serious  reporting  of 
the  complicated  issues  facing  State 
government  Impressed  both  the  Gov- 
ernor and  his  young  chief  of  staff  to 
the  extent  that  we  hired  him  in  1970 
to  serve  as  press  secretary. 

Ted  is  a  native  of  Veblen.  SD.  where 
his  father  was  a  weekly  newQiapo' 
publisher.  He  was  educated  in  public 
schools  in  South  Dakota  and  in  Fergus 
Falls  and  Waterville,  MN.  He  pur- 
chased his  own  newqiaper  in  Eden 
Valley.  1£N.  in  June  1944.  and  later 
founded  a  countywlde  newspaper  for 
the  local  REA  cooperative. 

Not  quite  satisfied  with  the  limita- 
tions of  publishing  a  small  weddy 
paper.  Ted  sold  the  Eden  Valley  Jour- 
nal in  1957  and  purchased  an  interest 
in  the  suburban  Richfield  News  which 
he  also  edited  until  1966  when  the 
News  Joined  the  Suburban  Newspapers 
group.  That  group  eventually  expand- 
ed to  become  Sun  Newspapers. 

Ted  worked  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Richfield.  Bloomington.  and  Min- 
nesota Valley  Sun  newspapers  until 
1969  when  he  was  appointed  metropol- 
itan affairs  editor,  with  responsibility 
for  covering  State  and  metropolitan 
govemmmt.  After  his  service  in  the 
Governor's  office,  he  returned  to  the 
Sun  Newspapers  until  his  appointment 
in  1973  as  public  information  director 
for  Hennepin  County. 

At  Hennepin  County.  Ted  has  had 
the  chall«ige  of  supervising  the  public 
information  and  public  affata  offices 
for  a  unit  of  government  which  serves 
more  than  1  million  people,  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  Minnesota's  va^ 
ulation.  He  has  placed  a  high  priority 
on  getting  useful  information  into  the 
hands  of  county  residents  through  a 
variety  of  medium  including  an  aimual 
directory  of  Hennepin  County  services 
which  has  served  as  a  model  for  local 
governments  all  over  the  cotmtry. 

Ted's  contributions  as  a  Joumallst 
and  public  affairs  commtuilutor  have 
been  recognized  by  a  number  of 
awards  including  the  Minnesota  Edu- 
cation Association's  School  Bell 
Award,  the  distinguished  service 
award  of  the  South  Suburban  Ex- 
change Club,  the  Minnesota  Gover- 
nor's Service  Award,  and  the  Award  of 
Excellence  of  the  National  Association 
of  County  Information  Officers. 
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Always  teneroua  with  hla  Umc.  Ted 
MtvMl  M  prartdent  of  Uie  Chambera 
of  ComBMree  In  Sden  Valley  and  Rleh- 
flold  and  aa  a  member  of  the  Richfield 
RoUry.  He  alio  served  as  central  r»- 
glMMl  lepreeenUUve  of  the  National 
Aasodation  of  County  Information  Of- 

floera. 

Ted  and  his  wife  Patricia  are  the 
liroud  parents  of  two  sons  and  a 
daughters 
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THO08AND8  JOOT  IN 
ANTI-COIOCUNIST 
8TRATION  IN  RIGA 
•  Mr.  RIBOLS.  Mr.  President. 
Sunday,  June  14.  marked  the  46th  an- 
nhreiaary  of  the  nlcht  of  terror  In  the 
Baltle  States.  On  that  date  4  H  decades 
SCO.  Soviet  secret  police  rounded  up 
tens  of  thousands  of  Baltic  men. 
women,  and  children  and  deported 
them  to  Siberia,  from  which  few  ever 
leturaed.  Within  a  short  time,  the 
Soviet  Union  robbed  the  Latvian.  Lith- 
uanian, and  ttrtA"**"  people  of  their 
hard-won  Independence  In  an  oocupa' 
tkm  that  continues  to  this  day. 

On  Sunday,  June  14.  thousands  of 
Latvians  turned  out  to  honor  the  Inno- 
cent victims  of  the  June  1941  Soviet 
deportations,  and  to  protest  Soviet  oc- 
cupation of  their  nation.  Under  the 
laadrrshlp  of  "Helsinki  IMe."  the  only 
Hdslnld  monltotinc  committee  still 
operattnc  in  the  Soviet  Union,  some 
t.000  lAtvlans.  alone  with  actlvlsU 
from  Brtonla  and  Lithuania,  reported- 
ly participated  In  what  has  been  called 
"the  largest  known  peaceful  non-Oom- 
munlst  political  fathering  In  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Soviet  Union." 

The  fact  that  Sunday's  demonstra- 
tion was  allowed  to  proceed  without 
police  Interference  is  remarkable, 
given  the  Soviet  Government's  con- 
tinuing refusal  to  acknowledge  that 
arbitrary  deportlons  of  Baits  ever  oc- 
curred. Similar  denumstratlons  have 
been  suppressed  in  the  past,  and  those 
who  have  called  for  official  recognl- 
tkm  of  the  deportations  have  been  ar- 
rested as  anti-Soviet  agitators. 

Government  concern  over  Sunday's 
demonstration  was  dear,  however.  In 
the  days  before  the  event,  three  of  the 
five  leaders  frmn  Helsinki  1980  were 
removed  from  the  scene,  and  were  pre- 
vented from  partidpattng.  Still,  the 
demonstration  occurred,  as  scheduled, 
attracting  tens  of  thousands  of  Lat- 
vians of  all  ages  and  from  all  walks  of 
life.  Their  activism  clearly  showed  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  the  antl-Sovlet 
movement  in  occupied  Latvia. 

Reports  coming  from  Latvia  now  are 
that  soose  of  the  participants  in  Sun- 
day's [wotest  have  been  arrested.  As 
we  await  oonflrmatlm  of  this  fact,  we 
must  put  the  Soviet  authorities  on 
notice  that  we  are  watching  with  great 
concern  events  in  the  Baltic  Republics 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviet  Government's  response  to 


events  such  as  the  Riga  demonstration 
reveals  a  great  deal  about  the  true 
limits  and  depth  of  "glasnost."  and  the 
new  "spirit  of  openness"  which  have 
been  proclaimed  by  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  a  copy  of  the 
letter  on  this  matter  which  I  and  16  of 
my  Senate  colleagues  sent  to  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev,  along  with  an 
article  which  appeared  In  the  June  16 
Issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
enUUed  "Latvian  NaUonallsU  in  Riga 
tCarch  Against  Soviets."  to  be  printed 
in  the  RaooBO. 

The  letter  follows: 

Watliinoton,  DC,  Jun*  tl,  lUT. 
Hon.  Iinni4n.  &  Oossacssv. 
QenenU  Secrttart  of  the  Com.mwnUt  Party. 
Union  0/  Soviet  Sociaiist  RepublicM.  c/o 
Kmba$n  Of  tf*«    U.S.S.R..    Waahington. 
DC. 
DBAS  Ma.  OsmsAL  SacasrAST:  On  this, 
the  47th  snnlv«nary  of  the  tnoorporatlon  of 
the  formerly  Independent  atstes  of  EitonU. 
Latvls  Mid  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Dnkm. 
we  write  to  expreai  our  deepest  concern 
over   the   contlnulnc   violation   of   human 
rlcbU  In  the  Baltic  republics. 

We  are  foUowtnc  with  great  Interest  the 
InltlaUvea  you  have  undertaken  to  reform 
Soviet  society,  and  are  hopeful  that  they  in- 
dicate your  desire  for  grMter  openness  and 
freedom  throushout  the  Soviet  Union.  How- 
ever, we  note  that,  despite  your  govern- 
ment's professed  commitment  to  protect  the 
rIchU  of  lU  dtlsena.  Baltic  human  rlghU  ac- 
thisU  remain  imprisoned,  freedom  of  ex- 
pression is  denied,  and  important  aspecU  of 
Baltic  history  continue  to  be  distorted  or  It- 
nored. 

In  this  regard  we  understand  that  the 
Helsinki  'Se  Monitoring  Group  has  an- 
nounced lU  Intention  to  hold  a  legal  and 
peaceful  demonstration  In  Riga  on  June  14. 
isn.  to  honor  the  Latvian  vlcUms  of  the 
massive  deportations  which  occurred  during 
and  after  World  War  11.  In  light  of  your 
own  Interest  in  achieving  a  more  complete 
and  honest  accounting  of  the  history  of 
Sovlet-Follsh  relations,  we  hope  you  can  ap- 
preciate the  desire  of  the  Baltic  people  to 
publicly  commemorate  an  important  chap- 
ter In  their  own  history,  which  has  never 
bsen  officially  acknowledged  by  your  gov- 
ernment. 

Permitting  this  ceremony  to  take  place 
wOl  demonstrate  an  appreciation  of  the 
great  emotional  significance  which  the 
evenU  of  June  14.  1941  hold  for  the  Baltic 
people,  and  will  send  the  clear  signal  that 
your  government  is  truly  interested  in  pro- 
moting freedcMn  of  expression  and  assembly, 
as  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  of  the 
TT.fiifliR. 

As  a  farther  indication  of  your  govern- 
ment's Interest  In  guaranteeing  these  free- 
doms, we  urge  you  to  grant  full  and  uncon- 
ditional amnesty  to  three  prominent  prison- 
ers of  conscience  from  the  Baltic  republics: 
Balys  Oajauakas  of  Lithuania.  Ounars  Astra 
of  Latvia,  and  Mart  Nlklus  of  btonla. 

These  brave  men  represent  principles  of 
liberty  and  truth  cherished  by  all  Amerl- 
CMM.  and  their  continued  bicarceratlon  and 
exile  beUe  the  spirit  of  change  which  you 
have  begun  in  your  country. 

Tour  favorable  action  on  behalf  of  these 
three  Individuals,  as  well  ss  In  aUowlng  the 
peaceful  ceremony  In  Rlsa  to  take  place 
without  Interf  crenoe,  will  bs  Important  indi- 


cators of  your  cammitraent  to  "glasnost." 
We  hope  that  this  commitment  Is  genuine 
and  that  It  is  demonstrated  in  the  days  and 
weeks  to  come. 
Sincerely. 
Senators  Donald  W.  Rlegle.  Jr..  Prank 
R.  Lautenberg.  Alan  J.  Dixon.  John  F. 
Kerry.    Paul   Simon.    Christopher   J. 
Dodd.    Alfonse    M.    D'Araato.    John 
Heinz.  Quentln  Burdlck.  Daniel  Pat- 
rick   Moynlhan.    WUllam    Proxmlre, 
Patrick  J.  Leahy.  Pete  WUsod.  Dennis 
DeCoodnl.  Prank  H.  Murkowikl.  Paul 
8.  Sarbanes.  and  Carl  Levin. 

LATVIAM  NATIOIIAUSTS  19  RlOA  Mabch 
AOAnST  SOVIKTS 
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(By  Juris 

Stockholm.— Thousands  of  Latvians 
marched  to  latvia's  Statue  of  Liberty  In 
Riga  Sunday  and  laid  flowers  In  memory  of 
their  countrymen  deported  by  the  Soviet 
secret  police  in  1»41.  scoordlng  to  reporU 
reaching  lAtvlan  emigres  in  the  West.  One 
letlmstr  said  S.OOO  people  marched  with 
huge  crowds  watching  along  Riga's  streets. 

The  demonstration  In  the  Soviet  BalUc  re- 
public was  the  largest  known  peaceful,  non- 
Conununlst  political  gathering  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Soviet  Union,  according  to  Janls 
Trapans.  head  of  the  Latvian  Division  of 
Radio  Free  Europe  In  Munich.  West  Germa- 
ny, which  closely  monitored  Sunday's 
events. 

Soviet  Latvian  police  didn't  interfere  with 
the  demonstration,  which  was  called  by  the 
unofficial  human  righu  group  Helsinki  'M. 
formed  last  year  in  the  port  city  of  Liepaja 
by  a  group  of  Latvian  workers  from  various 
walks  of  life. 

The  police  behavior  is  a  remarkable  depar- 
ture from  previous  Soviet  practice  In 
Moscow,  where  much  smaller  groups  of 
demonstrators  have  been  dispersed,  arrest- 
ed, or  beaten  in  front  of  western  television 
crews.  Riga  police  also  did  lltUe  to  stop  a 
spontaneous  march  April  IB  by  a  few  hun- 
dred youths  who  shouted  nationalist  slo- 
gans and  danced  around  the  Statue  of  liber- 
ty. 

Another  remarkable  aspect  of  the  Riga 
events,  analysts  say.  was  that  the  Soviet 
Latvian  authorities  never  offically  banned 
the  march  and  used  relatively  mild  methods 
to  harass  and  discourage  its  organisers. 

Sunday's  march  was  preceded  by  a  public 
meeting  and  speeches  at  a  park  near  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  erected  during  the  1930s 
with  public  contributions  in  memory  of  Lat- 
vians who  died  fighting  Germans  and  Com- 
munists to  gain  national  independence. 
Speakers  included  former  political  prlsonen 
and  Latvian  dissidents  who  called  for  an  end 
to  official  Russlflcatlon  policies  and  for  the 
release  of  Gunars  Astra,  a  lAtvlan  human 
rights  activist,  and  others  still  held  In  prison 
on  political  charges,  emigre  sources  said. 

The  sources  in  Europe,  and  here  In 
Sweden,  said  their  information  came  from 
telephone  conservations  with  people  in  Riga 
late  Sunday  night.  Western  tourists  report- 
edly made  video  tapes  and  took  still  photos 
of  the  event,  which  was  also  apparenUy 
filmed  by  Latvian  TV  and  the  Soviet  secret 
poUoe. 

The  sources  said  the  march  was  led  by 
Helsinki  '86  represenUUves  Rolands  Sllar- 
aups  and  Eva  Bltenleks.  who  wore  a  Latvian 
folk  costume. 

The  marchers  carried  a  banner  with  the 
words  "In  Memory  of  the  Victims  of  Jime 
14."  Some  15.000  lAtvlans  were  deported  in 
cattle  cars  to  Siberia  the  night  of  June  13- 


14. 1941.  leas  than  a  year  after  Joseph  Stalin 
seised  and  Ineorporated  the  Baltic  nation, 
and  iU  neighbors  Kstooia  and  lithuanla. 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  Most  of  the  deport- 
ees p«lihed.  but  some  returned  to  Latvia  In 
the  mid-1960s,  after  the  death  of  Stalin. 

Some  marebers  also  wore  sashes  with  the 
phrase  "For  Fatherland  and  Freedom."  The 
same  phrase  Is  Inscribed  In  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  In  central  Riga. 

The  groundswell  of  naUonallst  sentiment 
appeared  in  the  wake  of  Soviet  Leader  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev's  calls  for  openness  and 
reform.  Even  the  offldal  Latvian  press  has 
publlsbed  a  nimiber  of  bold  articles  discuss- 
ing the  national  question  and  the  supression 
of  the  Stalinist  past  Tourists  onning  back 
from  Riga  have  said  that  the  volume  of  na- 
tionalist graffiti  compared  to  earlier  years 
In^Kftt**  the  dty  is  in  a  state  of  slmnwirlng 
revolt* 


DEMOCRAT  BUDGET  IS  A 
GIMMICK  GOINO  NOWHERE 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Bftr.  President,  after 
months  of  delay,  the  Democratic 
budget  sure  was  not  worth  the  wait.  It 
it  a  tax-and-spend  glmml^  that  holds 
our  Nation's  defense  hostage  to  tax  In- 
creases. It  is  a  budget  that  Is  going  no- 
where—the American  people  do  not 
want  it.  Senate  Republicans  wlU  not 
vote  for  it.  and  President  Reagan  will 
not  let  It  happen. 

Let  us  face  it.  this  is  not  a  responsi- 
ble budget.  The  Democrats  let  nonde- 
fense  q>endlng  increase  by  $52  billion, 
they  take  $72  billion  out  of  the  tax- 
payers' podcets.  and  then  let  the  na- 
tional defense  go  begging. 

Earlier  this  week.  Senate  Republi- 
cans presented  the  President  with  a 
giant  veto  pen.  If  this  budget  is  adopt- 
ed, he  wiU  have  plenty  of  opportuni- 
ties to  use  it.* 


THE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF 
DARWIN  AYCOCK 

•  Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
accomplishments  of  Darwin  Aycock. 
who  has  just  been  saluted  by  the 
Ariaona  State  AFL-CIO  for  his  25  years 
of  service  to  that  organization.  Mr. 
Aycock  has  Just  completed  serving  an 
unprecedented  10th  term  as  the  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Arizona  AFL- 
CIO,  having  first  been  elected  to  this 
position  in  1967. 

Darwin  Aycock  has  had  a  long  histo- 
ry of  service  to  not  only  the  AFL-CIO, 
but  also  to  Arizona  and  America.  He  is 
an  uncommonly  selfless  individual, 
having  forgone  many  opportunities  for 
personal  gain  in  order  to  promote  the 
aims  and  ideals  he  believes  in. 

At  the  youthful  age  of  17,  Darwin 
Joined  the  Marine  Corps,  initiating  a 
career  of  military  service  to  our 
Nation  that  would  span  2  wars.  During 
World  War  n,  the  young  Mr.  Aycock 
served  with  the  Marines  whfle  sta- 
tioned in  China.  He  again  saw  duty 
during  the  Korean  war,  marking  the 
completion  of  his  military  career. 


Returing  to  Phoenix  after  his  stint 
with  the  Marine  Corps,  Darwin  began 
to  work  for  a  local  new^aper  as  a 
stereotyper.  It  was  at  this  point  in  his 
life  that  he  became  active  in  tmion  af- 
fairs, starting  as  a  chapel  chairman 
and  gradually  working  his  way  up  to 
the  position  of  president  of  the  Stereo- 
typers  and  Electrotjrpers  Union  of 
North  America,  local  No.  151.  His  com- 
mitment and  service  to  the  union  did 
not  plateau  at  this  level,  however,  ss 
Mr.  Aycock  subsequently  was  selected 
by  his  union  as  a  representative  to  the 
Phoenlx-Marlc(9a  County  Labor 
Coimdl,  where  he  chaired  the  Educa- 
tion and  Legislative  Committees.  In 
1962.  Darwin  became  the  State  direc- 
tor of  the  Committee  on  Political  Edu- 
cation [COPE]  for  the  AFL-CIO.  He 
held  this  office  until  he  was  elected  to 
his  current  position  as  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  Arizona  State  AFL-CIO. 

In  addition  to  his  union  commit- 
ments. Darwin  Ayco<^  has  donated 
substantial  amounts  of  his  time  and 
energy  to  a  nxmiber  of  worthwhile 
State  and  local  organizations.  He  sits 
on  the  Urban  League  board  of  direc- 
tors and  Is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Phoenix  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal, Just  to  name  a  few.  He  has  also 
been  politically  active,  having  been  a 
State  committeeman  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  even  attending  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in 
1968  and  in  1984. 

Darwin  Aycock  is  a  man  whose  long- 
term  dedication  to  his  community, 
country,  and  tmion  is  remarkable.  He 
is  not  a  man  of  great  material  wealth, 
having  forgone  this  path  in  life  in 
order  to  devote  his  efforts  and  eoer- 
gles  toward  the  betterment  of  others. 
He  is,  however,  a  man  of  great  person- 
al wealth,  rich  in  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  those  people  whom  he  has 
worked  with.* 


coBonagORA'noN  of  the 

SOWETO  UPRISING 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  11  years 
ago  this  week  in  South  Africa.  10.000 
schoolchildren  massed  in  Soweto  to 
protest  against  the  use  of  Afrikaans  as 
a  second  language  of  instniction.  In 
the  violence  that  followed,  hundreds 
of  young  people  were  killed  by  South 
African  police.  Thousands  left  the 
coimtry  to  Join  the  liberation  groups. 
The  events  at  Soweto  reverberated  all 
around  South  Africa,  and  stretched 
forward  into  a  decade  of  increased 
militancy  and  youth  leadership 
against  white  repression. 

Over  the  past  decade  school  boycotts 
and  strikes,  marches  and  demonstra- 
tions, police  violence  against  fimeral 
gatherings  were  bom  of  the  daring, 
sacrifice,  and  passion  of  students  and 
Soweto.  Students  who  refused  to  leam 
by  apartheid's  rules  embraced  the 
paramount  cause  of  liberation. 


Today  children  are  at  war  with 
apartheid.  Arrest,  detention,  torture, 
and  death  has  not  tempered  their 
thinlring  or  their  courage.  At  least 
1.000  young  people  under  the  age  of  18 
are  in  detention  imder  the  state  of 
emergency  regulations  alone.  In  1986. 
nearly  60.000  chQdren  under  the  age 
of  17  were  Jailed  without  charge  or 
trial,  denied  bail  under  repressive  laws, 
or  were  charged  with  political  offenses 
as  ncmthreatenlng  as  stone  throwing 
or  distributing  banned  literature.  Six 
days  ago,  the  Botha  government  ex- 
tended the  state  of  emergency  f  <»-  an- 
other year. 

Soweto  is  a  batUe  cry:  the  cry  of 
children  locked  up  separated  from 
their  parents,  humiliated,  tortured, 
beaten:  the  cry  of  children  who  are 
learning  who  they  are  and  who  are 
dying  to  fight  the  government  that 
seeks  to  destroy  them. 

June  16th  is  not  Just  a  day  omn- 
memorating  an  event. 

It  charts  the  beginning  of  a  move- 
ment of  youth  leadership. 

This  day  is  a  challenge  for  us  to 
bring  the  history  of  Soweto  and  the 
story  of  South  Africa's  children  into 
our  own  homes  and  our  own  hearts. 

Soweto  symbolizes  the  ruthlessness 
of  the  apartheid  regime.  Even  the  chil- 
dren they  take.  But  even  the  children 
they  cannot  break.* 


NAUM  MEIMAN 


•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  as  Far 
ther's  Day  approaches  and  we  all  look 
forward  to  a  day  spent  with  our  fami- 
lies. I  would  like  to  remind  you  of  my 
friend.  Naimi  Melman. 

Imagine  a  man,  who  for  ten  years 
has  wished  for  one  thing— to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  and  emigrate  to  IsraeL 
Naum  has  a  daughter  living  in  the 
West  with  whom  he  would  love  to 
spend  this  Father's  Day.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  Soviet  Government  has  not  al- 
lowed Naum  an  exit  visa  to  obtain  the 
freedom  he  desires. 

So.  as  the  holiday  nears  and  we  all 
plan  the  day's  evoits  with  our  family 
members,  especially  our  children.  I 
would  like  you  to  think  of  how  Naum 
Melman  will  be  spending  his  Father's 
Day.  It  is  a  tragiedy  that  Naum  has 
family  he  is  prevoited  from  seeing. 

It  is  time  for  Naum  to  experience 
the  freedom  which  we  all  take  for 
granted.  I  urge  the  Soviet  Government 
to  allow  Naimi  Melman  to  emigrate  to 
IsraeL* 


ORDER  FOR  RECORD  TO 
REMAIN  OPEN 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  RacoBS 
be  kept  (H)en  today  until  5  o'dock  for 
the  introduction  of  bills  and  state- 
meatB. 
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The  PRBBIDIlfO  OPTICXR.  With- 
out objection,  tt  is  w  or&utd. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  PreaklBnt.  I  luggest 
the  ■tiwinrfi  of  a  quonmi; 

The  FRSBIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  oaU  the  rolL 

The  bm  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  tk 
unanlmoae  cooaent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  readnded. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  !■  ao  utiered. 
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ORDKR  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  aik 
unanlmoui  conient  that  the  time  prior 
to  adjournment  today  be  extended  in 
aoeordanoe  with  whatevo-  the  distln- 
guiahed  minority  leader  decidea  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  FREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  £>OLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  9  ajn..  and  after  the  recognition 
of  the  leaders,  the  Senate  wlU  resume 
considerati<m  of  &  2.  The  time  wlU  be 
equally  divided  between  the  two  lead- 
ers or  their  designees,  after  which 
there  will  be  a  cloture  vote  to  occur  on 
8.  2  at  10  a.m. 

As  has  previously  been  indicated,  the 
cloture  vote  at  10  ajn.  will  be  the  last 
vote  of  the  day  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9  hJA. 
TOMORROW 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9  ajn.  to- 
morrow. 

Thereupon,  at  4:37  p.m..  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Friday. 
June  19. 1987.  at  9  aon. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  ncHnlnations  received  by 
the  Senate  Jime  18. 1987: 


riixnam  or  ComtntcB 
CbartaB  K.  Cobb.  Jr..  of  Florida,  to  be  an 
AasiiUnt    Secretary    of    Commerce,    vice 
Harold  Peter  Ooldf leld.  reslfned. 
Natiomal  CKKorr  UmoR  AominaTSATioii 
Refer  WUUam  JepMn.  of  Iowa,  to  be  a 
Ifember  of  tbe  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration Board  for  the  term  of  8  years 
ezplrlne  Ausuat  2, 1M3  (reappointment). 


K^BUuiKK  Omcs  or  nn : 

TbMBM  P.  Rons,  of  Vtrglnla.  to  be  an  As- 
Mdatc  Director  of  the  Office  of  Sdenoe  sod 
Teehaolocy  Policy,  vice  Ronald  B.  Fran- 
kum. 

MABim  Maioial  Comtiasioii 

WUUam  V7.  Fox.  Jr.,  of  Florida,  to  be  a 
Member  of  tbe  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
■loo  for  the  term  exptrlnt  May  IS,  1M9.  vice 
Karen  Pryor,  term  expired. 

Natiomal  AmnsoBT  Covncn.  on  Woim's 

KSOCATIORAL  PSOOSAIU 

Moneeaa  L.  Hart,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Adrlaory  CouncU 
on  Wacoen'i  Educational  Protrama  for  a 
term  explrlnf  May  8.  IMO.  vice  Delia  M. 
Newman,  term  expired. 

BoASB  or  IimuiATioiiAi.  BaoABCAamta 

Joseph  Lane  Klrkland.  of  the  Dlitrict  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  for  a  torm  expir- 
ing April  at.  It90  (reappointment). 

CJB.  IVTBUtATIOMAL  COOPSSATIOS 

DBVBLonfxirr  AoBRCT 
Donley  L.  Brady,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Dlrecton  of  the 
Overaeaa  Private  Inveatment  Corporation 
for  a  term  expiring  December  17,  1989,  vice 
France*  Todd  Stewart,  term  expired. 
US.  Asms  Contbol  aito  DuAaMAMnrr 

AOIMCT 

Marjorle  8.  Holt,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  General  Advtaory  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  vice  Donald  Rums- 
feld, resigned. 

DBPAsnan  or  EmsoT 
Martha   O.   Hesse,   of   nilnols.   to   be   a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  for  a  term  expiring  October  20, 
1991  (reappointment). 

Ik  thx  Navt 
Tbe  following  named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated 
under  the   provisions  of   title    10,   United 
States  Code,  secUon  1370. 

To  be  Vict  odmiroi 
Vice  Adm.  Thomas  J.  Hughes,  Jr..  065-18- 
1/1210,  UA  Navy. 

In  TKI  Aia  FOKCS 
The  following  persons  for  Reserve  of  the 
Air  Force  appointment,  in  grade  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  593.  title  10, 
United  State  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  8087, 
tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform  the 
duties  indicated. 

DBrrALOoars 
To  be  lieutenant  colons 
Sidney  C.  Wisdom.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oregory  F.  Pratt,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MXDICAl.  (x>Krs 
To  be  lieutenant  colonH 
Burton  K.  Ake,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jefffrey  H.  Bower,  19a-3«-S689 
WUUam  I.  Candelario.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Avon  C.  Coffman.  II.  483-8«-3«47 
NabU  A.  El-Shammaa,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daniel  E.  Lattln.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eugene  B.  McLaurln.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keith  &  Meredith.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robert  H.  Messier.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roy  A.  Stambaugh.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Earl  E.  Walker,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  foUowIng  person  for  Reserve  of  the 
Air  Force  appointment,  in  grade  Indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  593,  Utle  10, 
United  SUtes  Code. 


To  be  Htutenant  colona 

Thomas  L.  Selden.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  foUowlng  officer  for  Reserve  of  the 
Air  Force  (non-EAD)  promotion  in  the 
grade  indicated,  under  the  provision  of  sec- 
Uon 8366,  UUe  10,  United  States  Code. 

To  be  lieutenaiU  eoUmel 

Larry  P.  KeUy.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  foUowlng  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
UA  officers  for  promotion  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  Air  Force  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Uons  593  and  8379,  UUe  10  of  the  United 
SUtea  Code.  Promotions  made  under  sec- 
tion 8379  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
under  secUon  593  shall  bear  an  effecUve 
date  established  in  accordance  with  secUon 
8374.  UUe  10  of  the  United  States  Code  (ef- 
fecUve dates  in  parentheses). 

van  or  thx  au  roses 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
MaJ.  lArry  L.  AUen.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (3/4/87) 
Ma).  Roger  N.  AUen.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (2/22/ 
87) 

MaJ.  Dwayne  A.  Alons.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (3/7/ 
87) 

MaJ.  Robert  M.  Blackman.  Jr..  245-7(^ 
3136  (3/12/87) 

MaJ.  Fred  E.  Bradley.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (2/13/ 
87) 

MaJ.  Stewart  L.  Dreach.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(2/8/87) 

MaJ.  WUUam  J.  Drsal.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (1/25/ 
87) 

MaJ.  Joe  W.  Erickson.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (12/6/ 
86) 

MaJ.  Edward  Gamer.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX  (1/ 
11/87) 

MaJ.  David  W.  Harding.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (2/7/ 
87) 

MaJ.  Adam  G.  Haybach.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(1/28/87) 

MaJ.  Douglas  E.  Henneman.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(3/7/87) 

MaJ.  John  E.  Ufland.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (3/12/ 
87) 

MaJ.  Reid  M.  Knutson.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (2/20/ 
87) 

MaJ.  Richard  C.  Kowalski.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (3/ 
19/87) 

MaJ.  Craig  L.  Larcom.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (3/7/ 
87) 
MaJ.  Efrain  Latonl.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (1/10/87) 
Mat.  Albert  E  Lerberg  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(2/12/87) 

MaJ.  James  D.  McBntlre.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (2/ 
8/87) 

MaJ.  Larry  P.  McLeod.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (3/10/ 
87) 

MaJ.  Francis  M.  Mesatesta.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(1/22/87) 

MaJ.  James  C.  Overmier,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (2/ 
20/87) 

MaJ.  David  S.  Penson.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (2/8/ 
87) 

MaJ.  Robert  M.  Reynolds,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (2/ 
10/87) 

MaJ.  Lawrence  D.  Rusconl.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(2/27/87) 

MaJ.  Thomas  E.  Schart.  270-46-«553  (2/8/ 
87) 

MaJ.  Edward  C.  Sink.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (2/20/ 
87) 

MaJ.  Robert  B.  Slack.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (2/11/ 
87) 

MaJ.  Ronald  E.  StrickUn.  431-M-2146  (3/ 
14/87) 

MaJ.  Larry  R.  Strlmple.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (12/ 
13/87) 

MaJ.  Andrew  J.  Thompson  IV,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(3/14/87) 
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MaJ.  Douglas  B.  Urtel.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (3/18/ 
87) 

MaJ.  Roger  M.  WeUer.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (2/7/ 
87) 

MaJ.  Ronald  L.  WUcox.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (2/23/ 
87) 

LXOAL  COSTS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonei 

MaJ.  Elmer  E.  Bowser,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX  (3/ 
14/87) 

MaJ.  Jerald  L.  Engelman.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (2/ 
12/r7) 

CHArLAm  COSTS 

7b  fte  lieutenant  colonei 
MaJ.  Jamca  A.  Knuth.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (3/21/ 
87) 

UDICAL  OOBPS 

7\>  be  lieutenant  colons 
MaJ.  Dean  L.  Bristow.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (9/7/ 

86) 
MaJ.  Diane  M.  Koren.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (2/7/ 

87) 

In  THX  Navt 
The  foUowlng-named  commanders  of  the 

Reserve  of  the  UjS.  Navy  for  permanent 

promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain  In  the 

staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  pursuant  to  the 

provisions  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code, 

secUon  5912: 

MXDICAL  coars  opncnts  iiisx) 

BaUey.  PhUlp  B. 

BarUett.  Eugene  Fred 

BIssonnette,  Bruce  M. 

BJomsson.  Gottskalk  Th 

Blanco,  Lucas  J. 

Block.  WUUam  A. 

Bosworth.  WUUam  Posey 

Bowden.  Robert  Henry.  Jr. 

Bucklew.  WUlard  Bruce 

Bundy.  Walter  Edward,  n 

Burnett.  Clifford  Frank 

Carwell.  Glenn  Ray  Jr. 

Chikkappa.  Gundabhaktha 

Cland.  Paul  Edmond 

Crawley,  David  Bruce 

Dainer,  Paul  M. 

Dee,  Anthony  James 

Deweerd.  James  H.,  Jr. 

Domaguing,  Macario  Dele 

Don.  Sherman 

Egan.  Michael  Comerford 

I^rans,  George  Edward  Ch 

FUher,  John  Fremont 

Foster,  John  Watkins 

Galang,  Remedioe  Navarr 

Garman.  Jon  Kent 

Giacobbe,  Ftancesoo 

Oroas,  Gary  Peter 

Hanson.  Stephen  Lloyd 

Head.  Rufus  Womack 

Hicks.  Herbert  HoUis 

Hirsch.  Erwln  Pederico 

Holmes.  David  R..  Jr. 

Holmes.  William  F. 

Huddle.  Luther  Gale.  Jr. 

Irelandpeters,  James  Jo 

Jacobs.  Mark 

Jamison,  James  Carper 

Jensen,  Christian  Edwar 

Johnson.  Charles  M..  ni 

Julsrud.  Paul  Richard 

Kambic  Anne  Rooberts 

Kearney.  Gary  Paul 

Koen,  Lyle  Dorsey 

Kull.  Robert  Joseph 

Kurts.  Kenneth  John 

Kurumety,  Suryarao 

Kunbach.  Elmar 

Kuslc,  Gregory  Rudolph 

lATkln,  Edward  Charles 

Lau.  Mark  Mang  Ho 


Lemmert,  WUUam  Arden 
Liscomb,  Jesse  Royal.  Jr. 
Uu,  Paul  Ishen 
Lunetti.  Thomas  L 
McLeod.  Timothy  Lee 
McNeU.  Harold  Gordon 
Mewha,  Malcolm  Kent 
Morrow,  Gerald  Joseph  J 
MueUer,  Kenneth  H 
Paras.  Irish  Crisanto 
Payne.  Sylvia  Negron 
Ranck.  Sidney  Graydon  J 
Regis,  Marilyn  lopes 
RUey,  Terrenoe  Lee 
Rolniak.  Wallace  Anthon 
Safer.  Michael  Louis 
Santos,  GU  Hauer 
Schneider,  Gerald  Lane 
Schroeder.  Robert  Walte 
Scruggs.  Thomas  Murphy 
SUvennan.  Norman  Rober 
Stebbins,  George  Griswo 
Strmughn.  WUUam  R..  in 
Supnet.  Bent»1gldo  M 
Taylor,  Norman  Wayne 
Thomas,  Frank  Adkins 
Toung.  Stanley  Burkle 
Toungberg,  John  Arthur 

DSMTAI.  OOBPS  OmCBM  (SSOX) 

AntoUni.  Anthony  Paul 
ArgueUes.  John  C. 
Colbert.  Earl  Jay 
Eberhardt.  Harold  Rolf 
Farrell.  William  Lawren 
Pertlg.  Steven  AUen 
Pulp,  James  Francis,  Jr. 
Gartner.  Richard  Ray.  Jr. 
Herlaon.  Mark  Christian 
Hertad>erg,  Stephen  Rich 
Jack.  James.  Jr. 
Jedrychowskl.  Joseph  R 
KeUy,  Jamea  CaUoway 
Kommer,  Dennis  Dareld 
Kronzer,  Richard  Lawren 
Ladas.  John  Paul 
Lally,  Edward  Thomas 
Larson.  Jeffrey  Ftank 
Loughlln.  Patrick  J 
Maroonyak,  Louis  Joseph 
Meyer,  Kenneth  Theodore 
Musser,  James  Reginald 
Prey,  John  Henry 
Riordan.  Thomas  Patrick 
Rosenberg.  Robert  Kenne 
Russell.  John  Thomas,  n 
Scott,  Herman  Dale 
Series.  Jsmes  Craig 
Stevens,  Randolph  Mooer 
Stutz.  Andrew  Charles 
Suffridge,  Buford  Josep 
Tereshalmy.  Geza  Tibor 
Tyler.  Martin  Thomas 
Watt.  Dan  Leroy 
WohlwencU  James  Houston 
Word.  Leonldas  D.,  Jr. 
Zeno,  Allan  Stephen 

MXDICAL  SXXVICX  OOHTS  OmCDM  <SSOX> 

Cothran.  Garland  Ronald 
Pock.  Arnold 
Staggx.  Robert  Paul 
Stehly,  David  Norvin 
Wright,  Dennis  Wayne 
Zurcher,  Louis  Anthony 

JUDOX  AOVOCATX  (SSXKAL'S  COHPS  OmCKBS 

(SSOZ) 

Barker,  Earl  Middleton 
Benson.  Thomss  Quentin 
Bergh.  Marctis  Bernard  J. 
Collins.  OcMneUus  J.,  Jr. 
Coonrad.  Douglas  Vsnzaa 
Cryan.  Thomas  M. 
Cuneo,  James  Bamette 
Daus,  D«iald  Gemrge 


Eastwood.  Myless  Eric 
Hynes,  Marc  Gregory 
Lawrie.  William  Thomas 
Lottertios.  Joseph  Edwar 
Mimcure,  John 
Powers.  John  Elmer,  Jr. 
Rader.  Martin  A..  Jr. 
Sector.  WUUam  Fielding 
Strauser,  Robert  Wayne 
Tucker,  James  Bums 
Wermcrants,  Steven  Eric 
Williams.  Alexander  H.I. 
Wurdeman.  Richard  Dobbe 

mmsK  CORPS  omcxas  <s»oz» 
Fisher,  Jean  Ruth 
Fitzgerald,  Doris  Beyer 
Munro,  DmmaLsnme 
Stuta,  Florence  Janice 

SUPTLT  (X>RPS  OmCKKS  (SlOX) 

Adams,  Edward  Albert,  n 
Baker,  Richard  Burl 
Baron,  Roger  Beekman 
Barry,  John  Joseph 
Bum,  Richard  Hunt 
Conwell.  John  WUUam,  Jr. 
Cranf  111.  Jerry  Lee 
Delong,  David  Loren 
Dingeldey,  Peter  Edward 
Dittmann.  Harry  Gardiner 
Duff,  Donald  Dennis 
Easterly,  Robert  PhilUp 
Edmonds.  Harlan  Herbert 
Embry,  Uoyd  Bertis 
Eustis,  Emest  Lewis,  in 
Everett,  Vem<»  Michael 
Freiberg,  Gary  Charles 
Gl«m.  Edward  Marvin 
Grout.  Eari  Leroy.  m 
Hlggins.  William  Francis.  Jr. 
Hoffman.  Joel  Jeffrey 
Ingrabam,  Murray  James 
Isley.  Christian  Robert.  IV 
Jackson,  John  Richard,  Jr. 
Jaoot.  Jay  Foster 
Johnson.  larry  Edward 
Kaegebeln.  Russ  Elmer 
KeU.  Robert  AUen 
Knowles.  Edward  Robert 
Makarainen.  Dennis  crtisrles 
McCarthy,  Brian  Nelson 
McCarthy.  WUUam  Dodgue 
McReaken.  David  WUUam 
Moore,  Roger  Dean 
Murphy.  Gary  Edward 
Northup.  Paul  RusseU 
Nunns,  Scott  ElUott 
PuzEO,  DcHnlnic  Eamon 
Ramsdell.  Richard  George 
Roberts.  Clarence  David.  Jr. 
Robinson.  Terry  Lee 
Ruckman.  Hugh  Bennett,  m 
RusseU.  CharUe  Stephen 
Sef  f .  James  Michael 
Siefken.  David  Matthew 
Tieman.  Harold  Sherwood 
Tomgren.  William  Philip 
Trovaten.  Benjamin  Austin 
WeUesen.  EInar  Amund 
Wlaschin,  David  Anthony 

SUPPLY  COKPS  OmcXSS  TABS 

Callaghan,  James  George 

<4iax) 


CHAPtAIlf  CORPS  OPTK 

Bishop,  Edwin  Lyman 
Brock.  Jerome  Warren 
Jacobson.  George  Edwin 
Lawatm.  Paul  Coleman 
McPherson.  Raymond  George 
Oyler,  George  Fonda 
Rlvl,  Geno 
SiteUman.  John  Patrick 
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cnriLi 


itiaxi 


AltatMttar. 
BodkM.  D«to  Fitrtek 
Bocu^  Burt  JaCfamm  m 
BMaitf.  rradwiek  Stanley 
Davoa.  BaroM  Oaorge 
Oorr.  I^mn  Mnnay 
Htntoo.  WOburt  Hartley,  n 
Kane.  Raynond  wmiam 
Kudlaa.  Fater  John 
OOoBBor,  wmiam  C 
PrahLCbartaaSoott 
Shapard.  Rlebard  Dale 

The  (oUowtnc^iaBied  Ueutenant 
nandan  of  the  niiim  of  the  VS.  Navy  for 
permanent  promotloo  to  the  grade  of  oom- 
SMndffta  tSTaUffoofpa.  aa  to*"**^?"^ 
•  auantto  the  prwIafciM  of  title  10.  United 
BUtea  Code,  aectlon  Mlk 

tsiex) 


AhbeL  Dorrtt  B. 
AiMbaraJackaan.  Bolana 

Alvay.PaulR- 
Andaraan.  John  Jacob.  Jr. 
Andna.  Patitdo  M. 
Andrewi.  David  Roger 
Anttaamatten.  Jamaa  W. 
Aranda.  Joaeph  Anthony 
ArUngfaauB.  Ftank  Henry 
Amdt.  Carota  Ad& 
Atendo.  Tvoone  Roaalln 
BaUey.  Ronald  Oakley 
Baker.  John  A. 
Barefoot.  Sherwood  W. 
Barrett.  Nathan 
Baitlne.  Bdwln  C. 
Baylaaa.  Roaaalne  Bene 
Beler.  Kari  Martin 
Bethenoourt.  Anthony.  VX 
BQler.  Deborah  J  Jf . 
BWaJamealfleheal 
Boatman.  Gwendolyn  A. 
Boelen.  IXNito  Jamea 
Boyden.  rredrtc  liartln 
Boyaen.  Phaip  Gerald  J. 
Brooka.  Daniel  A. 
Brown.  Carlton  Q. 
Burrla.  Terry  Bugene 
Calebaugh.  Donald  lAwre 
Campbell.  Stephen  BUI 
Camea.  Robert  8..  m 
Cartagena.  Miguel  A. 
Caaamamtma.  Anthony  C. 
Caaaidy.SeoU 
Chlaum.  Aulton  Dale 
Choong.  Patrick  Tet  Mln 
Clanflone.  Alexander 
Cirftman.  Ralph  BaUey 
CoUlna.  Robert  L. 

Colopy.  Paul  M. 

Coreoran.  Chrlatopher  P. 

Cornelo.  Joae  A. 

CoraeU.  Barry  W. 

Craig.  Barbara  Reddy 

Cramton.  Raymond  Joaep 

Daly.  John  W. 

Davta.  Brneat  Jamea.  Jr. 

Davta.  Paul  Kleff er 

Derenonoourt.  Ftanta  Jo 

DevtDera.  Rebecca  B. 

Devttt.  Charlaa  K. 

Donovan.  John  P. 

Downey.  Bdward  P..  Jr. 

Doyle.  Michael 

Doater.  Pred  Auguatua 

Dunn.  Jeaae  Thomaa.  Jr. 

■ckateln.Ttan  Kntd 

■dwarda.  Suaan 

Blta.  Vivian  EUaabeth 

Awltah.  Richard  Dean 

Bartght.  Jamea  Robert 

PUla.  Darryl  Lee 

Pang.  Peter  J.W. 

Pteber.  Robvt  Steven 


Parr,  Robert  W. 

Peerlek.  John  Paul 

IVhman  Kaye  R. 

pWMrfeeller.  Mark 

plor«a.VlrgOleVillaf 

Porda.  Rkdiard  Jamea 

Fort.  Richard 

Prykbarg.  Brie  Robert 

Gardner.  Charlea 

OaiTlaon.  John  McHenry 

GUmore.  Judith  M. 

Olvena.  Jamea  D. 

Griffin.  Larry  Paul 

Hahn.  George  Alan.  Jr. 

T¥«rlm,  John  W. 

Hayea.  WOUaton  Sterch 

Ho.PaulKal 

Hodgklaa.  Jamea 

Holman.  WUUam  Addlaon 

Horn.  Wayne  Garland 

Hurt.  David  Langkop 

Iben.Glenn  A. 

Jacotaa.  Stephen  Harvey 

Jaoome.  Thomaa  Humberto 

Jennette.  John  A. 

Jennlnga.  John  Ik.  Jr. 

Jonea,  Lynwood  Alexande 

Joyner.  Ronnie  Stephen 

KapraL  Jane  Loulae 

KeUey.  WUllam  Arthur 

Kidd.  EUaabeth  M. 

Klaer.  William  R. 

KlaheU  Joan  Carol 

KrahL  Pamela  G. 

Kreuaer,  Robert  P. 

Lee.  Kenneth  M.H. 

Leier,  Emeat  Bobby.  Jr. 

LOllch.  RandaU  K. 
Under.  Walter  J..  Jr. 
Liverman.  Steven  B. 
Long.  Uraula  Schneider 
liord.  Pentha  Jo 
Lyon.  Kent  Jackaon 
Malta.  Carloa  Antonio 
Marclano.  Benedict  J. 
Matthews.  Joeeph 
McMahon.  Patrick  Vlnoen 
Medlnarxila.  Arturo 
Meyera.  Peter  K. 
Mlaltl.  John 
Monge.  Saul 

Montgomery.  Ronald  Kent 
Msuku.  Cromwell  P. 
Nash.  Howard  R. 
Nelaon.  Kenneth  J. 
Nelaon.  Mark  L. 
Nksol.  Mark  Douglas 
Obrlen.  John  O. 
OgUvie.  Jamea 
Oliver.  Steve  A. 
Oneal.  Lynn  W. 
Dreck,  Steven  Lewis 
Omdorff .  George  R. 
Pmrka.  David  Paul.  Jr. 
Patel.  Devchand  V. 
Pause.  John 
Pearson.  Don 
Pflaum.  Byron  C.  11 
PtotrowakL  William  C. 
Polevoy.  Terry  Alan 
Redmond.  Doytt  Denton 
Reevea.  WUllam  A. 
Reld.  MlkeU  Robert 
Reynolda.  David  Nevin 
Rldgley.  Charlea  David 
Rlgdon.  Edward  Eugene 
Robtaon.  WendeU  Jeaae 
Roland.  Peter  Sargent 
Ronqulllo.  Agustln  Hem 
Roaa.  Louis  III 
Ruaao.  Armando  Paul 
RyMckl.  WItold 
Sanders.  John  Woodrow 
Shurley.  WUllam  R..  in 


Singaon.  Jaime  Merlda 
Smlck.lArry  Brennen 
Smith.  Obrian  Cleary 
StuU.  Carol  Grammer 
Swan.  Robert  J. 
Talucd.  Raymond  Charle 
Taylor.  Charlea  D. 
Taylortyree.  GUI  Morga 
Teaar,  Charles  B. 
Tobln.  Hugh  McNalr 
Tonts.  WUllam  L. 
Tucd.  James  M. 
Vengrow.  Michael  L 
Watta.  David  R. 
WUoox.  John  RlchardaoB 
WUaon.  Frederick  Rocke 
Wood.  Matthew 
Zemnlckaa.  WUllam  Vine 
Zucker.  Karl  Albert 

OBirrAi.  coars  am 
AleUo.  Joaquin  Joseph 
Berardl,  Thomas  Robert 
Cavanaugh.  WUllam 
Cook.  Thomas  Roland.  Ill 
Duda.  JohnE. 
Petter,  Kenneth  A. 
Flowers.  Douglas  Warren 
Greene.  Ira  M. 
Orodner.  Jack 
Harland.  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
Irons.  Roy  L. 
Kadesh.  Jef  f  ery  B. 
Kaske.  Herbert  M. 
Kline,  Norman  Charles  J. 
Kralc  Joaeph  P. 
Kravita.  Arthur.  A. 
Langwlth.  Dennis  K. 
Libby.  Lewis  S..  Ill 
McCarel.  Dan  Charles 
McGowan,  NeU  R. 
Miller,  Brett  Clinton 
Nesl.  Richard  Conrad 
Neurelther.  Lawrence  J. 
Oakleaf .  Lynn  Robert 
Reed.  Robert  D. 
Reldy.  Edward  T.,  Ill 
Romary.  Dennis  Collins 
Santucci.  Steven  J. 
Savord.  Ervln  George,  Jr. 
Schepis.  Prank  Joseph 
Sharpe,  Isiah  R..  Ill 
Shelko.  Raymond  A. 
Staarmann.  Nicholas  P. 
Stephenson.  Gerald  L. 
Stephenson.  Lawrence  P. 
Sunaerl.  Richard  M. 
Thomas.  Larry  W. 
Trammell.  Calvin  D. 
Whitney.  Rlel  Bugene 
Wiedeman.  Carson  Englan 
WUllams.  Ben  O. 
Wlnkleman,  Stephen  Wade 
Winterholler.  Bert  W. 
Wolanln.  Alfred  J.,  Jr. 
Wood.  Glenn  T. 

MSDicAL  Slavics  coars  ovni 
Bergner.  Jamea  Stephen 
Buchanan.  Gall  Dixon 
Goaha.  Michael  Jon 
Hughes.  Herachel.  Jr. 
Luehe.  Stephen  L. 
Pluhar.  Robert  Edward 
Prince.  Eric  Thompaon 
Scheurer.  Jeanne  CecUe 
SIddle.  David  Lee 
Siemens.  Joe  David 
Spaul.  Wilbur  Aaron 

joooz  AovocATs  oamaAL's 

(ISOXI 

Aamodt.  David  A. 
Anderson.  Myron  K. 
Askren.  Merlin  Oayle 


<aaox> 


<ssax> 


Baronl.  Barry  Joaeph 
Beck.  Charles  J. 
Benton,  William  Duane 
Bettls,  Vance  Jackson 
BUllngs,  Joaeph  GUber 
Bridge,  Jonathan  Joaeph 
Brown.  Glenn  R. 
Carpenter,  Robert  H..  Jr. 
Cohen.  Howard  Charles 
Crabtree.  Daniel  B. 
Davis.  Elise 
Durbin.  David  S. 
Edens.  Michael  OTtonneU 
Felder,  Gary  Maurice 
Plynn.  Patrick  Jerome 
Priedle,  Gary  Allen 
Gay,  Michael  Hubert 
Groat.  John  Sinclair,  Jr. 
Grodln.  Maryann  Lawrence 
GugntGUbert 
Haririti  Edward  Comellum 
Janiglan.  Bruce  J. 
Jensen.  Robert  Glenn 
Johnson,  Caliph 
Johnson,  John  Michael 
Johnson.  PhllUp  Randolph 
Kasper,  Robert  J. 
Kennedy,  Cain  James 
KU^patrick.  Michael 
Lee.  Peter  Mark 
Lehman,  Douglas  Charles 
Uorca,  Manuel  R. 
Longstreet,  Lizann  MaU 
Lowans,  Thurman  W. 
McGrath,  James  Joseph 
Mounts,  William  Eugene 
Murphy,  James  T. 
Nieaen,  Jeffrey  Scott 
Nystedt,  Charlea  MelvUle 
Peterson.  James  Ralph 
Rapp.  Walter  Keith 
Rucker,  Jerry  Don 
Seaman.  Robert  C. 
Simpson.  Charles  Cass  I. 
Spencer,  BUlie  Jane 
Stemplewlcz,  John  T. 
Sundgren.  Helen  HoweU 
White.  Robert  D. 
Wright.  Thomas  D. 
Yund.  Walter  James,  J^. 

mntsK  conrs  omcaas  (asoxt 
Atkinson,  SaUy  Ann 


Duetsch,  Susan 
Slavonic,  BCartha  Jean 
Snow,  Sandra  Ann 

SirPPLT  CORPS  OmcXRS  (SlOX) 

BaU,  William  Raymond.  Jr. 
Bamett.  Kenneth  Michael 
Bauman,  Daniel  Joaeph,  Jr. 
Becker,  Carl 
BeU,  Eugene  Frederick 
Bente,  John  Thomas 
Berger,  Douglas 
Bresee,  William  Frederick 
Broaovich,  Thomas  Kent 
Canter,  James  Arthur 
Captor,  Richard  Allen 
Carter,  David  Umdon 
Creedon,  William  Leo 
Crimmlns,  William  Charles 
Debenedetto,  Thomas  Joseph 
Deedy,  Kevin  Joseph 
Demelas.  Mario  Frank,  Jr. 
Dubose,  Hugh  Hammond,  Jr. 
Ebert,  Christopher  John 
Fitzgerald.  Michael  Patrick 
Oabel,  Glenn  Paul 
Goins,  WUllam  Elliott,  Jr. 
Hallf  ord,  James  Farley 
Harris,  Douglas  Wayne 
Jacobs,  Eugene  Walter 
Jennings.  William  Elwood,  in 
Johnsrud,  Rex  Thomas 
Kanaley,  Thomas  Michael 
Kenyon.  Timothy  Alan 
Kolasa,  Dennis  Richard 
Kraus,  Paul  Brian 
Levlne,  Henry  Paul 
Lowman.  Bruce  E>om 
LoEier,  Thomas  Gerard 
IiCaduro,  Henry  Burton 
Matheme,  Louis  Kirby,  Jr. 
McKeever,  Michael  Shannon 
Metz,  James  David 
Mlllsap,  Byron  Burr 
Morien.  John  Franklin 
Murphy,  James  Carl 
Murray,  Alexander  Homer 
Npwitsch,  John  William 
Cakes,  John  Michael 
OUer.  Arthur  Greenleaf 
Pate.  Ronald  Milston 
Potter,  Michael  Currie 
Priest,  Fenton  Furr,  lU 


Reld.  Paul  Arthur 
Sadler,  Douglas  Henry 
Stemf  els,  WUllam  John 
Stewart,  Enos  Roger,  Jr. 
Storch,  Ttumias  liUchael 
Thorpe,  John  Roes 
Walton.  Frederick  Hyde 
Ward.  James  Tatum 
WeU.  Frederick  WUllam 
WUkes.  Stephen  Gerard 
Williams,  James  W. 
Wisoaki.  Scott  WUf  reda 
Zajicek.  Roger  Allen 

SUPPLY  CCHtPS  OmCIRS  TABS 

Barkerdlng,  Theodore  P.,  Jr. 
Hensley,  John  W. 
Ristow,  Kenneth  Alan 
Vasquez,  Fidendo 
WaUs.  WUllam  Rohan.  Jr. 

CHAPLAIH  CORPS  OPPICBW  (410X) 

Cook,  James  L. 
Dincecco,  Alfred  Anthony 
Ross,  Ralph  McKinley 
Stoner,  Gary 
Weiss.  Loel  Martin 

Crvn.  EMGIHKKR  CORPS  OPTICBU  <S10X) 

Ames,  Thomas  Clark 
Berg,  Eric  Robert 
Brown,  Rol>ert  Leonard 
Bushey,  Randall  Kenneth 
Coderre,  Paul  E. 
Greggerson,  Vernon  Lloyd.  Jr. 
Hazen.  Harold  Paul 
HUlman.  Benjamin  Franklin  I. 
Johnson,  Ronald  Norman 
Kirsch,  Arnold 
Pulst,  Marvin  Leonard 
Shanks.  WUliam  Lacef  ield 
Short).  Gary  Seymour 
Soyka.  Michael  Walter 
Spruit,  Donald  Robert 
Steams,  Dcmald  Frank 
Syverson,  WUliam  Alfred 
Thompson,  RandaU  Charles 
Walker,  Arthiu-  Oqulnn,  Jr. 
Westf  aU.  Lothar  Werner 
White.  WUlis  Sheridan  III 
Wickerham.  Arthur  Eugene 


.^.•^^«.^««»«^^OW^^X^T  A  W 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7%iirfdBif,  June  18,  1987 


The  House  met  at  10  ajn. 

The  Reverend  Buddy  M.  Owcm.  ex- 
aeuUve  director.  Rio  Orwide  Chil- 
dren's Home.  Mission.  TX,  offered  the 
f ollowlnc  iirayer 

Our  most  grsctous  Heavonly  Father 

We  ^h"«fc  Thee  for  last  nlsht's  rest 
and  protection.  We  earnestly  pray 
that  You  will  bless  these,  our  Repre- 
sentatives, as  they  meet  and  carry  on 
the  affairs  of  our  great  Nation. 

Dear  Pathw.  we  are  all  mindful  of 
the  unrest  that  grips  our  world.  We 
sincerely  beUeve  that  without  Your 
divine  guidance  our  Nation  or  any 
nation  cannot  long  endure. 

Father,  before  we  start  this  session 
this  morning,  we  want  to  acknowledge 
that  You  are  Ood  and  we  desperately 
need  Your  wisdom  and  discernment 
for  the  problems  we  face.  Please,  dear 
Lord,  bless  these  dedicated  men  and 
women  and  bless  their  families  as  weU. 

We  ask  all  these  things  in  Jesus'  pre- 
cious and  holy  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


lOXBAOE  PROM  THE  SENATE 


A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  blUs  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

HJl.  1»1.  An  met  to  MitboitK  the  ectsb- 
Ushment  of  s  Pemce  Osrden  on  a  tlte  to  be 
■elected  by  the  SecretMT  of  the  Interior, 
snd 

HJl.  aiOO.  An  act  to  dedsnste  the  bonier 
■Utlon  »t  9931  Otilde  Meridian  Road. 
Lynden.  WA  a«  the  "Kenneth  O.  Ward 
Border  Station". 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
menU  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  conctirrent  reso- 
lution of  Uie  House  of  the  following 
UUe: 

H.  Coo.  Rea.  Ill-  Concurrent  resolution 
provUUnc  for  the  attendance  of  Repreaentar 
Uvea,  Senatora,  and  other  appropriate  per- 
•ona  at  a  apedal  ceremony  and  related 
evenU  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania, In  honw  of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
Constitution  and  In  commemoration  of  the 
Great  Compromlae  of  the  ConsUtutlonal 
Convention. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  announce  his  intention  to  recognise 
only  one  request  to  speak  for  1 
minute,  that  of  the  gentleman  ftom 
Texas  [Mr.  m  la  OabzaI.  who  repre- 
■enU  the  district  of  our  guest  chap- 
lain. 

Further  1-mlnute  requests  will  be 
postponed  untU  after  the  conclusion 
of  leglslaUve  business. 

THE  REVEREND  BUDDY  M. 
OWENS 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  Di  LA  GARZA.  B«r.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  honor  and  privilege  to  welcome  the 
Reverend  Buddy  Owens  and  members 
of  the  choir  of  the  Rio  Grande  ChU- 
dren's  Home,  from  Mission,  TX. 

Bdr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  serve 
in  public  office  know  full  well  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  we  share,  but  the 
good  Lord  blesses  us  with  people  that 
He  puts  in  special  places  to  do  special 
things  in  our  society.  One  of  these  is 
the  Reverend  Buddy  Owens,  whom 
the  good  Lord  has  blessed  with  an  in- 
terest and  has  placed  his  ministry  in 
giving  a  helping  hand  to  youngsters  in 

need. 

We  are  very  happy  that  he  has  come 
along  and  that  so  many  youngsters 
have  been  helped  along  the  way 
through  his  ministry.  We  are  honored 
that  he  would  share  the  prayer  this 
morning  with  us  here  in  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  GALLO.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  SpMker,  at  this  point  we 
do  not  have  any  Members  from  the 
committee  here  on  our  side.  We  ex- 
pected that  1 -minutes  were  going  to 
take  place,  and  they  are  on  their  way. 
I  am  not  aware  of  whether  this  has 
been  discussed  with  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  norida. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  understood  that  the 
genUewoman  from  BCalne  [Ms. 
Snows]  did  have  a  little  problem,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Bilchlgan  [Mr. 
BaooMnxLD]  Is  en  route,  but  that 
these  particular  amendments  had  been 
totally  agreed  to  with  minority  and 
minority  staff,  and  that  there  is  no 
question  on  that. 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection, 
based  on  the  assurance  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  OFFER  AMEND- 
MENTS EN  BLOC  TO  H.R.  1777. 
FOREIGN  RELA'HONS  AUTHOR- 
IZATION ACT.  FISCAL  YEARS 
1988  AND  1989 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 
moxis  consent  that,  during  the  consid- 
eration of  HJl.  1777  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  it  be  In  order  for  me  to 
offer  en  bloc  amendments  that  have 
been  printed  In  the  CoifoansioiiAL 
RscoRD  In  accordance  with  the  rule— 
or  amendments  that  are  modifications 
of  any  such  amendment,  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  ss  read  and 
printed  in  the  Rkobd.  that  the 
amendments  be  In  order  even  if 
amending  portions  of  the  bill  that 
have  not  yet  been  read  for  amend- 
ment, and  that  said  amendments  not 
be  subject  to  a  demand  for  a  division 
of  the  question. 


D  1010 
JOINT  REREPERRAL  OF  H.R.  2241 

Bdr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  bill  H.R. 
2241  Jointly  reref erred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  an- 
nounce that  this  matter  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  Chair  and  the  Chair  is 
familiar  with  the  request. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  bill  Is  so  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERBOSSION  TO 
TAKE  UP  UNANIMOU8-CON- 
SKNT  REQUESTS.  NOTWITH- 
STANDING  THE  FACT  OF  THE 
ABSENCE  OF  CERTAIN  MINORI- 
TY MEMBERS 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  am 
wondering  if  in  the  next  5  minutes  or 
so  I  could  have  permission  to  take  up 
two  resolutions?  The  minority  leader 
Member  anticipated,  as  did  I.  1-mlnute 
q)eeches  this  morning. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
refers  to  ctnnmemorative  resolutions? 
Mr.  DYMALLY.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  SPEAKER.  Once  we  go  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  that  would 
not  be  in  order,  were  it  not  to  be  done 
immediately. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  am  wondering  if 
my  friend  would  accommodate  me  on 
a  couple  of  commemoratlves  that  we 
could  take  up  right  now? 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dtmallt]  to  withhold  his  re- 
quest at  this  time,  and  would  also  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Gallo]  to  withhold  his  request  also  at 
thisUme. 


Matter  tet 


D  Tlii.  .ymbol  repceaent.  the  time  of  day  during  the'  Hooae  pcoce^liog..  e.g..  D  1407  i.  2«7  p.m. 
i,  W.  M.,«.ce  JtKtote.  word,  ioaerted  c  appended.  r«h,r  than  ^>oken.  by  a  Member  of  d.e  Hou.e  on  the  floor. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORI- 
ZAUON  act.  FISCAL  YEARS 
1088  AND  1989 

The  SPEAkjsk.  Pursuant  to  House 
ResoluUon  190  and  rule  XXIU.  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
oonslderaUon  of  the  bill.  H.R.  1777. 

O  1012 

a  THE  COMMTTRB  OP  TBK  WHOLB 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HJl.  1777)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989  for  the  Department  of  State,  the 
UJ3.  Information  Agency,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Mi.  Swift  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Tuesday. 
June  16,  1987,  title  I  was  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

Are  there  any  further  amendments 
to  UUe  I? 

AMSsimsirrs  oppssbd  bt  ml  mica 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  pursuant 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request  pre- 
viously agreed  to.  I  offer  amendments 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU 
designate  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmenta  offered  by  Mr.  Mica:  Pace 
55,  after  line  35,  add  the  followlnr 


ssc  in.  paosABLs  kxkmptions  to  thx  unird 

NATIONS  KMPLOYU  HIKING  nUZB. 

(a)  FntDiNca.— The  Congress  makea  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  In  April  1986,  the  SecretaryOeneral  of 
the  United  NatkHis  adopted  a  freeze  on  the 
hiring  of  personnel  within  the  United  Na- 
tlona  Secretariat. 

(2)  The  conditions  of  the  freeze  were  such 
that,  as  the  terms  of  office  for  the  person- 
nel expired,  replacements  would  not  be  re- 
cruited or  hired  to  fill  the  vacant  positions, 
with  minor  exceptions. 

(3)  The  freeze  was  designed  to  reduce 
United  Nationa  peraonnel  by  15  percent  over 
three  years,  as  recommended  by  the  Oroup 
of  High-Level  Intergovernmental  Experts  to 
Review  the  Efficiency  of  the  Administrative 
and  Financial  Functioning  of  the  United 
Nations  (commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"Oroup  of  18  Experts"). 

(4)  On  May  5. 1987.  the  Secretary-General 
reported  to  the  Department  of  State  that 
he  was  considering  granting  156  exceptions 
to  the  hiring  freeze. 

(5)  Of  these  156  probable  exceptions,  104 
would  be  Soviet  and  Soviet-bloc  nationals 
currently  employed  in  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat— of  298  Soviet  and  Soviet-bloc 
nationals  currently  employed  in  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat— who  would  be  replaced 
over  the  next  18  months. 

(6)  According  to  a  report  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate  on 
"Soviet  Presence  in  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retariat" (Senate  Print  99-52,  May  1985), 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  Soviets  in 
the  United  NaUons  Secretariat  are  Intelli- 
gence officers,  many  more  are  co-opted  by 
the  Soviet  intelligence  agencies,  and  all  So- 
viets in  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  must 
respond  to  KOB  requests  for  assistance. 

(7)  Other  United  SUtes  Intelligence  au- 
thorities estimate  that  as  many  as  one-half 
of  the  Soviet  and  Soviet-bloc  nationals  in 
the  United  Nations  Secretariat  are  officers 
of  the  KOB  or  the  ORU. 

(8)  If  the  Secretary-General's  probable  ex- 
emptions are  adc^ted,  the  Soviet  Union  will 
be  allowed  to  replace  retiring  Soviet  and 
Soviet-bloc  personnel  with  new,  highly 
skilled  and  well-trained  intelligence  officers 
Of  the  KGB  or  the  ORU. 

(9)  The  Secretary-General's  proposed  ex- 
ceptions would  thus  provide  the  Soviet 
Union  with  the  capability  to  rebuild  its  in- 
telligence apparatus  within  the  United 
States,  which  was  devastated  in  recent  years 
when  the  United  States  ordered  severe  re- 
ductions in  the  size  of  the  Soviet  mission  to 
the  United  Nations,  the  Soviet  Embassy  in 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Soviet  Consulate  in  San  Francisco,  Callfor- 


(10)  Article  100  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  calls  for  the  establishment  of  an 
international  dvU  service  whose  members 
are  neutral  and  loyal  only  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

(11)  SecUon  3  of  ArUcle  101  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  calls  for  the  appointment 
of  individuals  who  are  professionally  quali- 
fied for  the  positions  they  are  to  fill  and 
maintains  that  due  regard  shall  be  paid  to 
the  importance  of  recruiting  the  staff  on  as 
wide  a  geographical  basis  as  possible. 

(12)  As  of  September  1985,  442  of  446 
Soviet  nationals  employed  throughout  the 
United  Nations  system  are  "seconded",  that 
is,  serve  on  short,  fixed-term  contracts. 

(13)  Through  the  abuse  of  short,  fixed- 
term  contracts,  the  Soviet  Union  has  main- 
tained undue  Influence  and  control  over 
maior  offices  of  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat, thereby  effectively  using  the  United 


Nations  Secretariat  in  the  conduct  of  its  for- 
eign relations,  in  clear  violation  of  Artldes 
100  and  101  of  the  United  NaUons  Charter. 

(14)  The  Secretary-General's  proposed  ex- 
ceptions to  the  hiring  freeze  (as  described  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)>  would  continue 
the  gross  violations  of  Articles  100  and  101 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  described  In 
paragraph  (13). 

(15)  The  Secretary-General's  proposed  ex- 
ceptions to  sucta  hiring  freeze  would  be 
clearly  inomsistent  with  the  tenns  of  the 
United  Nation's  self-imposed  reform  pro- 
gram. 

(16)  The  United  Nations  has  not  yet 
achieved  Its  reform  goals  and  there  is  no  in- 
dication that  the  United  Nations  can  afford 
to  make  such  large  exceptions  to  such 
hiring  freeze. 

(b)  RspoBT  TO  Cowoans.— (1)  Tbe  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  report  to  tbe  Congress 
not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  anniially  thereafter 
as  to  the  status  of  seotmdment  witbin  the 
United  Natimis  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Soviet-bloc  member-nations. 

(2)  Such  report  shaU  contain  as  a  mlnl- 
mimi.  a  thorough  analysis  of  tbe  following 
issues: 

(A)  The  ntmiber  of  Soviet  and  Soviet-bloc 
nationals  who  are  (niiraitly  seconded  to  the 
United  Nations  system  on  short,  fixed-torn 
contracts  in  New  York,  Geneva.  Vienna,  and 
Nairobi,  and  the  percentage  such  number  is 
to  the  total  number  of  Soviet  and  Soviet- 
bloc  nationals  so  seconded. 

(C)  The  number  of  Soviet  and  Soviet-bloc 
nationals  who  are  currently  employed  in  the 
United  Nations  system  on  long-term  con- 
tracts. 

(D)  The  measures  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  to  persuade  tbe  United  Na^ 
tlons  Secretariat  to  mf  oroe  the  provisians 
of  the  United  Nations  Charto'  wbkb  specif- 
ically govern  tbe  behavior  and  activities  of 
United  Nations  employees,  especially  Arti- 
cles 100  and  101. 

(E)  The  measures  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  either  through  bilateral  or 
multilateral  rh^nw^u  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  members  of  the  Sovlet-tfloc  to  end 
their  abuse  of  secondment. 

(F)  The  measures  imdertaken  by  tbe 
United  States  to  challoige  Soviet  and 
Soviet-bloc  nationals'  credentials  and  to 
deny  them  entry  visas,  in  order  to  keep 
Soviet  and  Soviet-bloc  intelligence  opera- 
tives out  of  the  United  States  and  United 
Nations. 

(0)  The  counterintelllgenoe  efforts  under- 
taken by  the  United  States  to  protect 
United  States  national  security  from  hostile 
intelllgenoe  activities  directed  agsinst  the 
United  States  by  Soviet  and  Soviet-bloc  in- 
telligence operatives  employed  by  the 
United  NaUons. 

(c)  Ssmz  or  thx  Cokoksss.- It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Ccmgress  ttuO— 

(1)  the  President  should  take  all  such  ac- 
tions necessary  to  ensure  oompllanoe  with 
the  hiring  freese  rule,  including  withhtdding 
all  assessed  United  States  contributions  to 
the  United  NaUons.  and  denying  United 
States  entry  visas  to  Soviet  and  Soviet-bloc 
applicants  coming  to  the  United  States  to 
replace  Soviet  and  Soviet-bloc  naUraials  cur- 
rently serving  in  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat: 

(2)  the  President,  throui^  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  United  Statea  mission 
to  the  United  Nationa,  ahould  express  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  NaUons 
the  insistenoe  of  the  American  people  that 
the  hiring  freeze  continue  indefinitely,  or 
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(S)  the  8ceretvy-a«n«m  abould  r««ok« 
•D  ezoaptloiM  to  tb«  bMnc  fri—  nil*,  ex- 
oepttnt  tboee  nf* h**-  wtiwM  wbieh  have 
IS  or  fewer  iwttaMla  aerriiw  in  the  TTnlted 
NatloiM  Oetiietertrt.  or  thoM  paettlona  not 
subject  to  geogepWwJ  repreaentikttoii.  mich 
M  thoee  of  the  genaral  ■enrlee  eatecorr. 

(4)  the  tanrtann.  flMm*  vlolatfcwa  of 
Aitlein  100  and  101  of  the  Unttad  Natloiia 
fThnf^jir  and  tha  abuae  of  aaooodment  by 
the  Sovtet  ObIob  and  Soviet-bloc  member- 


(5)  the  United  Nattana  ahould  adopt  the 
Tf"^  lartiaM  of  the  Group  of  18  (aa  re- 
ferred to  In  Mibeecaon  (aX3»  that  no 
member  natKm  be  allowed  to  have  more 
MiM.  so  penent  of  Ita  nattonala  employed 
undv  fized-term  cootraets: 

(0)  the  Soviet  UnloB  la  hereby  condemned 

(A)  Ita  refual  to  adhere  to  the  prindplea 
of  the  United  Nattona  Charter  calUng  for  an 
tnteraatlonal  cMl  aerflce. 

(B)  Ita  aboae  of  aeooBdment.  and 

<C)  Ita  abaolute  dlaiecard  of  the  aolemn 
puipoee  of  the  United  Natlona  to  be  an 
international  chrU  aerrlee:  and 

(7)  if  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviei-bloc 
Intend  to  remain  monber-natlona  of  the 
United  NatloiH.  they  ahoold  adhere  to  Artl- 
dea  100,  101.  and  all  other  principles  of  the 
United  Natlona  Charter  to  which  every 
other  member-natkn  must  adhere. 

(d)  DvonnoK.— For  the  purpoaea  of  thia 
section,  the  term  "Sovlei-bloc"  means  the 
countries  of  Bul«ar1a.  Cuba.  CMchoslovakla. 
Bast  Oermany,  Huncary.  Nlearacua.  North 
Korea.  Fttland.  and  Romania. 

Pate  56.  after  the  text  foDowInc  Une  35. 
Imert  the  f oUowliw  at  the  end  of  part  E: 
aac  iiB.  roaciD  dbiiniion  by  im  awukak  na- 
tional OOMCUM  AND  1«B  SOtm 
AnocAN  oovnooiBn'. 

Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congreas 
on  detention  campa  maintained  by  the  Afri- 
can National  Ooocreas  and  on  detention  In 
South  Africa  since  the  South  African  Oov- 
emntent  enacted  a  8t*te  of  Kmeriency  in 
June  1908. 

Pace  55.  after  the  text  foUowlnt  Une  35. 
iiMert  the  foUowlnc  at  the  end  of  Part  E: 


SBC    in. 


(a) 


or   coNcana    rbgaboinc 

PANAMA. 

Ovia    iKTBUiAL    Dunma- 
L— The   Concreas   expresses   its   deep 

over     internal     disturbances     In 

Panama  indudlns  suspension  of  moat  con- 
stitutional rlchts. 

<b)  Soppoar  poa   KLacnowa,— The   Con- 
gress supporU  free  and  cooatltutlonal  elec- 
tions in  Panama. 
Psce  70.  after  line  16.  insert  the  foUowlnr 

TTTLB  Vn-DKMOCRACT  IN  TAIWAN. 

SK  7«.  CONCanaiONAL  PINDING8  AND  STATS- 
MBfr  or  POLICY. 

<a)  Puiauwa.— The  Congreas  finds  that^ 
(1)  stability   and   peace   prevail   on   the 
Wand  of  Talwain  and  in  the  Western  Pacific 

(3)  prosperity  and  edticatlonal  procrea*  on 
the  laland  of  Taiwan  have  created  condl- 
Uon  In  which  a  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment can  thrive; 

(S)  the  peoirte  on  Taiwan,  in  both  national 
and  local  electloDS.  have  shown  themselves 
fully  capable  of  participating  in  a  democrat- 
ic poUtleal  prooesac 


(4)  only  a  anall  minority  of  the  seaU  in 
the  central  legtelature  and  central  electoral 
ooUoge  are  filled  through  periodic  elections, 
with  the  vast  majority  of  seaU  stOl  being 
held  by  tatdlvlduala  who  took  office  in  the 
late  1040s'  _  , 

(5)  on  October  7.  1S88.  President  Chalng 
Chlng-kiM.  aiuK>unced  that  the  Kuomln- 
tang  intended  to  end  the  state  of  martial 
law  snd  to  Uft  the  ban  on  the  creation  of 
new  political  parties: 

<8>  the  Kuomlntang  has  also  Indicated  a 
dsatre  over  the  next  few  years  to  make  more 
repreaantaUve  Taiwan's  central  repreeenta- 
tlve  bodlea.  to  broaden  dedalonmaklng 
within  the  Nationalist  Party,  to  enhance 
the  rule  of  law.  and  to  Increase  the  powers 
of  local-level  government; 

(7)  on  September  38. 1988.  Taiwan's  demo- 
cratic opposition  announced  the  formation 
of  the  Democratic  Progreashre  Partr.  and 

(8)  an  aooeler»tlon  of  progreas  towards  a 
full  democracy  on  Taiwan,  including  full  re- 
spect for  human  righta.  will  strengthen 
United  States  ties  with  the  people  on 
Taiwan. 

(b)  Sb(8S  OP  CoNoaaaa.— The  Congress— 

(1)  commends  the  authorities  on  Taiwan, 
the  democratic  opposition,  and  the  people 
of  the  ialaiMl  for  the  recent  progress  in 
buUdlng  a  framework  for  full  democracy  In 
Taiwan; 

(3)  will  welcome  the  day  that  the  sUte  of 
martial  law  Is  ended  and  the  ban  on  new  po- 
litical partJea  is  lifted;  and 

(S)  urgea  the  authorities  on  Taiwan  to 
continue  aiad  aoeelerate  progreas  toward  a 
fully  democratic  system  of  government,  in 
particular  by— 

(A)  guaranteeing  freedom  of  speech,  ex- 
liiiaslnn  and  asaembly:  aiKi 

(B)  moving  toward  a  fully  repreaentative 
lovemment.  including  the  free  and  fair 
election  of  all  memben  of  all  central  repre- 
sentative bodies. 

Page  70.  after  Une  16,  insert  the  foUowtng 


Page  70.  after  line  18.  iiMert  the  following: 
TmX    VU— HUMAN    RIGHTS     VIOLA- 
'nONS  IN  TIBET  BY  THB  PBOP«*8 
RBPUBUC  OP  CHINA 


UC  (St.  HUMAN  UCiTTB  IN  TUB  PBOTIXS  KBPVB- 
UC  or  CHINA. 

(a)  Pnronios.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  the  advaucement  of  human  rights  la  a 
stated  objecUve  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  Statea; 

(3)  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  free- 
dom ot  speech,  press,  and  peaceful  assembly 
have  not  been  reape;:ted  \b  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China: 

(3)  the  exercise  of  religious  activities  has  a 
detrimental  effect  on  a  participant's  civil, 
sodal.  and  economic  status  within  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China; 

(4)  the  rlghte  of  dtlaens  within  the  Peo- 
ple's RepubUc  of  China  to  travel  freely 
throughout  the  country,  to  have  contact 
with  foreigners,  and  to  form  trade  unions 
and  other  voluntary  associations  are  severe- 
ly curtaUed; 

(5)  there  have  been  some  encouraging  de- 
velopments Including  an  effort  by  the  cur- 
rent leadership  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  to  develop  economic  policies  without 
regard  to  a  rigid  application  of  Maoist  Ideol- 
ogy; and 

(8)  the  American  people's  desire  to  extend 
their  moral  support  to  the  struggle  for  free- 
<lom  and  Justice  within  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China. 

(b)  SsasB  OP  CoNORxss  — It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  leadership  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  should  take  neces- 
sary steps  toward  establishing  a  more  demo- 
cratic society,  with  a  free  and  open  poUtlcal 
system  that  will  protect  the  essential 
human  rIghU  of  aU  people  Uving  within 
that  country. 


II.  ponHNoa. 

The  Congreas  finds  that— 

(1)  the  People's  Republic  of  China  Im- 
poeed  Its  rule  over  Tibet  through  mUltary 
force  in  1949.  and  continues  to  exercise  do- 
minion over  the  Tibetan  people  through  the 
preseixx  of  a  large  occupation  force; 

(3)  over  one  million  Tibetans  have  per- 
ished since  1949  as  a  direct  reMlt  of  poUtlcal 
InataliUlty,  Imprlaonment.  and  wldeacale 
famine: 

(3)  after  1949.  particularly  during  the  rav- 
sgea  of  China's  Cultural  Revolution,  over 
8,000  monasteries,  the  repositories  of  1.300 
years  of  Tibet's  ancient  civilisation,  were  de- 
stroyed and  their  irreplaceable  national 
legacy  of  art  and  Uterature  either  stolen  or 
removed  from  Tibet; 

(4)  the  Tibetans'  standard  of  living, 
health,  and  human  services  remain  far 
below  those  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  as  a  whole; 

(5)  Tibetans  and  others  are  concerned 
about  the  poUtical.  cultural,  and  economic 
Implications  of  the  pohcy  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  of  encouraging  large 
numbers  of  Chinese  to  move  to  Tibet: 

(8)  there  are  credible  reports,  confirmed 
by  Amrtesty  IntematlonaL  of  Tibetans 
being  incarcerated  and  klUed  for  the  non- 
violent expreaalon  of  their  religious  and  po- 
Utlcal beUefs: 

(7)  His  Holiness  and  the  Dalai  Lama,  spir- 
itual aiMl  temporal  leader  of  the  Tibetan 
people.  In  conjunction  with  the  100.000  ref- 
ugees forced  Into  exile  with  him.  has 
worked  tlrelesaly  for  almost  thirty  years  to 
secure  peace  and  religious  freedom  in  Tibet, 
as  weU  as  the  preservation  of  the  Tibetan 
culture: 

(8)  in  1959.  1981,  aixl  1965  the  United  Na- 
Uons  General  Assembly  caUed  upon  the 
People's  RepubUc  of  China  to  end  the  viola- 
tion of  Tibetan's  human  rights; 

(9)  91  Members  of  the  Congress  signed  a 
letter  to  Preaident  U  Xlannian  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  on  July  34.  1985.  ex- 
preming  support  for  direct  talks  between 
Beijing  and  repreaenUtlves  of  His  Holiness 
the  Dalai  Lama  and  the  Tibetans  in  exile, 
and  urging  the  Oovenunent  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  "to  grant  the  very  rea- 
soiukble  and  Justified  aspirmtions  of  His  HoU- 
neas  the  Dalai  I^ma  and  hU  people  every 
consideration":  and 

(10)  there  has  been  no  evldei»ce  of  any 
such  consideration  being  granted  by  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
ChlruL 

SBC  in.  ffTATUIKNT  OP  POUCIBS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  TTnlted  Statea  should  express  sym- 
pathy for  those  Tibetans  who  have  suffered 
snd  died  as  a  result  of  righting,  persecution, 
or  famine  over  the  past  four  decadea: 

(2)  the  Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  should  respect  Intematlon- 
aUy  recognlied  human  rights  aiMl  end 
human  rIghU  violations  against  'Hbetana; 

(3)  the  United  States  should  urge  the 
Govenunent  of  the  Peoples  RepubUc  of 
China  to  actively  reciprocate  the  Dalai 
Lama's  efforU  to  establlah  a  constructive 
dialogue: 

(4)  'nbetan  culture  and  religion  should  be 
preserved  and  the  Dalai  L«ma  should  be 
commended  for  his  efforts  in  this  regard; 

(5)  the  Preaident  should  Instruct  United 
SUtes  officials.  Including  the  United  States 


AmbaaaadOTS  to  the  People's  RepubUc  of 
China  and  India,  to  pay  greater  attention  to 
the  coBceius  of  the  Tibetan  people  and  to 
work  doaely  with  aU  concerned  about 
human  rtehts  violations  in  Tibet  in  order  to 
find  areas  In  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  people  can  be  helpful;  and 

(8)  the  United  StatM  ahould  urge  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  to  release  aU  poUtl- 
cal prlaonera  In  Tibet.  Including  Geahe  Lob- 
aang  Wangchuk.  Thupten  Kalaang,  and 
Lobaang  Chodag.  who  have  been  adopted  by 
Amnesty  International  as  prisoners  of  con- 
sdence. 

BBC  TSL  AflSiSTANCB  POB  DiSPLACSD  T1BBTAN8. 

Within  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shaU  determine  whether  the  needs  of  dis- 
placed Tibetans  are  similar  to  those  of  dis- 
placed persons  and  refugees  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  and  shaU  report  that  determl- 
natl<m  to  the  Congreaa.  If  the  Secretary 
makes  a  poeitlve  determination,  of  the 
amounts  authorised  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Department  of  State  for  "Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance"  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989,  such  sums  as  are  neoea- 
sary  shaU  be  made  available  for  assistance 
for  displaced  Tibetans.  The  Secretary  of 
State  ahaU  determine  the  best  means  for 
providing  such  aasistanoe. 

SBC    TS4.    SCaOLABSHIPS    POB    8TVDY    IN    THB 
UNTTBD  8TATB8  BY  TUBTAN  EXILES. 

For  each  of  the  flscal  years  1988  and  1989, 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency  shaU  make  available  to  Tibetan 
students  and  profeasloiuUs  who  are  outside 
nbet  not  less  than  10  scholarshlpa  for  study 
at  Institutions  of  higher  education  In  the 
United  Statea. 

Page  70.  after  line  16.  add  the  followlnr 

TITLE  Vn— LIMITATION  ON  FUNDING 

OP  UNITED  NATIONS 

sac  TSl.  UMfTATION  ON  FUNDING  OP  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  Ldotatiob.— No  funds  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  obligat- 
ed or  expoMled  to  pay  to  the  United  Nations 
or  to  any  United  Nations  affiliated  ageixry 
any  amount  which  exceeds  50  percent  of  the 
total  payments  by  the  United  States  for  its 
assessed  contributions  to  such  organisation 
or  agency  in  1908.  except  that  the  limitation 
under  this  section  shaU  not  apply  to  pay- 
ments for  peacemaking  activities  of  any 
such  organlntlon. 

(b)  Waivbl— The  President  may  waive 
subsection  (a)  if  he  determines  that  such  a 
waiver  Is  In  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Page  70.  after  Une  16,  add  the  following: 

'ITll^  vn— CONFLICT  IN  CENTRAL 

AMERICA 


.  TSl.  PKACB  IN  CXNTVAL  AMKBICA. 

(a)  FimMiroa.— The  Congreas  finds  that— 
(1)  the  heads  of  stAte  of  Coste  Rica,  El 
Salvador.  Guatemala,  and  Honduras  met  in 
San  Joae.  Costa  Rlea.  on  February  15,  1087, 
for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a  r^onal 
proposal  for  bringing  about  an  end  to  the 
anned  conflict  In  Central  America; 
<3)  these  beads  of  state  have  reafflrmed— 

(A)  their  faith  In  finding  a  poUtlcal  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  in  the  region  and  have 
reoognlMd  their  regional  responslblUty  to 
seek  a  stable  and  durable  peace  through 
diplomatic  negotiations  and  poUtlcal  dlalor. 

(B)  their  belief  that  such  a  durable  peace 
Is  only  ptisslhlf  within  the  context  of  demo- 
cratle  regtanes  which  are  committed  to  er»- 
dktatlng  extreme  poverty,  to  estabUahlng 
an  effective  means  for  equal  opportunity  for 


all  elements  of  society,  and  to  establishing  a 
pluralistic  society  where  dialog  among  the 
various  elements  of  society  Is  permitted  to 
occur  and  free  and  periodic  elections  are 
held; 

(3)  these  heads  of  state  specifically  en- 
dorsed the  "Procedure  for  Establishing  a 
Firm  and  Durable  Peace  in  Cente«l  Amer- 
ica" prt^osed  In  San  Jose  by  Oscar  Arias 
Sanchez,  the  Preaident  of  Costa  Rica,  as  a 
useful  and  constructive  proposal  for  discus- 
sion with  the  Olds  of  establishing  a  defini- 
tive timetable  for  ending  the  cycle  of  vio- 
lence In  Central  America  and  executing  a 
plan  for  a  definitive  and  verifiable  program 
for  estabUahlng  peace  In  Central  America; 

(4)  the  Arias  initiative  recognises  that  in- 
ternal democratisation  is  the  key  to  peace  in 
Central  America;  and 

(5)  the  Preaident  of  Nicaragua,  Daniel 
Ortega,  recently  stated  that  "our  internal 
policies  will  never  be  the  object  of  any  nego- 
tiations whatsoever". 

(b)  Pbacb  Imitiativb.- The  Congreas  ap- 
plauds the  recent  bold  initiattve  by  Preai- 
dent Arias  of  Coata  Rlea  and  the  heads  of 
othM'  democracies  in  Central  America,  and 
congratulates  th«n  on  the  significant  con- 
tribution made  by  this  initiative  toward 
eruUng  armed  conflict,  and  reinforcing  de- 
mocracy, in  Central  America. 

(c)  GovxamomT  op  Nicaxaoua.— The  Con- 
greas urges  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  to 
endorse  the  Arias  peace  process  and  indicate 
its  willingness  to  i>egotiate  in  good  faith 
toward  peace  and  democracy  in  Central 
America. 

(d)  SUPPOKT    POK    STTMMTr    MXEmiG    BX- 

TWBBH  Cbmtbal  Ambkicam  Hbaos  OP  Statz.— 
The  Congress  strongly  supports  this  initia- 
tive and  looks  forward  to  a  summit  meeting 
as  the  next  phaae  in  this  historic  effort  of 
the  Central  American  heads  of  state  to 
forge  a  firm  and  lasting  peace  in  Central 
America. 

Page  55.  after  the  text  foUowIng  Une  25, 
insert  the  f  oUowlng: 

SEC  IM.  UNTRD  NATIONS  PBOIBCT8  WHOSE  PBI- 
MABY  PUBP08B  IS  TO  BBNEPTT  THB 
PALBSTWE  UBEBATION  OBGANIZA- 
nON  OB  THE  AFRICAN  NATIONAL 
CONCRKSS. 
(a>  PALXSnHK  LiBXBATIOH  ORGAinZATION.— 

Section  114(a)  of  the  Department  of  State 
Authorisation  Act.  Fiscal  Tears  1984  and 
1985  (23  U.&C.  387e  note),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (S) 
through  (8)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (7), 
respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph (3)  after  paragraph  (3): 

"(3)  35  percent  of  the  amoimt  budgeted 
for  that  year  for  the  Special  Committee  to 
Investigate  IsraeU  Practices  Affecting  the 
Human  Rights  of  the  Population  of  the  Oc- 
cupied Territories  (or  any  similar  successor 
entity):". 

(b)  Apucab  Natiobal  Cohobbss.— Section 
114  of  that  Act  Is  further  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aX4).  as  so  redesignated 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "it  or"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "it.",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  ".  or 
to  the  African  National  Congress":  and 

(3)  In  subsection  (b>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "it  or"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "it,",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  ".  or  to  the  African  National 
Congress". 

Mr.  BOCA.  Mr.  Chainnan,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  we  have  some  43  re- 
maining amendments  to  this  lesjsla- 


tion.  Durlnc  the  intervening  period 
yesterday  when  the  committee  was 
considerbig  other  legislation,  we  were 
able  to  take  nine  of  these  amendments 
on  which  we  had  agreemento  and  put 
them  en  bloc.  We  have  agreement 
from  the  minority  and  the  majority 
and  we  are  asking  that  they  be  ap- 
proved en  bloc. 

I  would  like  to  yield  to  my  ranking 
minority  member,  for  any  comment  on 
this  parUcular  amendment. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  shielding. 

The  minority  has  reviewed  all  of 
these  amendments  contained  in  the  en 
bloc  amendments  and  we  certainly 
accept  them.  We  approve  of  them,  and 
I  think  it  will  expedite  the  process. 

So  I  urge  adoption  of  the  en  block 
amendments. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Chaknwt,  TtMt.  m  irnls- 
pendent  country,  has  In  this  modem  age  bean 
inyaded,  occupied  and  turned  into  a  colony  by 
China,  a  country  that  daims  to  be  one  of  the 
world's  most  forceful  opponents  of  impariBism 
and  coloniainn. 

For  over  25  yesrs  the  People's  Repubic  of 
China  has  tiled  systematicaay  and  brulaKy  to 
crush  the  Hbelan  people,  in  psrticular  their 
naticxialism  and  ration.  That  polcy  has 
failed,  but  since  1963  the  People's  Repubic 
of  Cfiina  has  launched  and  Implemenled  a 
plan  to  flood  Tlwt  with  Chinese  settlers  in 
order  to  reduce  theTlMtsn  to  an  inaigniflcant 
minoflty  in  their  own  country.  That  is  dearly 
the  purpose  of  China's  "final  sotutton;"  To  de- 
stroy the  Tlietans  as  a  people,  as  a  nation, 
while  presenring  the  more  unusual  aspects  of 
Tibetan  culture  as  a  tourist  attracMon  draasng 
foreign  exchange. 

This  policy  can  be  stopped.  When  over  90 
of  you  sigrvsd  a  letter  to  the  f>eaident  of 
CNne  2  years  ago,  the  Chinese  were  made  to 
abandon  their  policy  of  destroying  the  relgton 
WKl  culture  of  the  people  of  Tbet  by  brulal 
force.  China's  leaders  today  are  highly  sens^ 
tive  sbout  intemalionsl  oonosm  about  TImL 
The  CNneee  are  responsivs  to  imamaional 
pressure  because  of  their  deake  to  crsala  a 
good  imsge  abroad:  An  imaoe  of  a  country 
governed  by  the  nile  of  law  and  respect  for 
human  rights.  China's  desire  for  high  technol- 
ogy and  its  need  for  tourism— which  providss 
tne  foreign  exchange  maMpenssne  to  nsr 
modernization  campaign— ere  pertisps  the 
most  important  causes  tor  China's  responsive- 
ness. WNh  our  help,  the  Tlielan  people  can 
be  iBvod  tMfore  the  effect  of  China's  geroci- 
dai  poides  wil  have  become  irrevarsUe. 

Why  shouM  we  be  interestod  In  what  hap- 
pens on  the  "roof  of  the  worldT"  You  shouM 
be  Interested  in  what  happens  for  at  least  tour 


RrsL  We  shouU  express  the  moral  outrage 
that  we  aM  feel  in  the  face  of  wMful  Mldton  of 
suffering  and  the  deM)orato  dastrudton  of  an 
entire  people.  In  short  a  valuable  part  of  our 
very  humanity  is  at  stake.  Today,  China  is  im- 
piementing  a  massive  transfer  of  Chinese  Into 
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flow  ■•  ym^mmt**  cwwodM  In  Wo  houoo. 
Wo  tank  you  tor  your  hi^  m  our  couoo.  Do 
not  bo  dooolMd  by  «w  Wk  of  ■<•■''*■»■" 
«td  rolgiouo  Iroodem.  It  io  not  rooL  TTwro  lo 
noDMdom.  PtoaM  tol  hit  holrtoM  ttw  diW 
tana  wo  Iwo  in  a  laiga  burning  hoio  of  Iro. 
PloMO  holp  our  dM  lamo  to  fooouo  uo." 
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Ttool  la  an  indapandant 
ULUflf""     ■■n«l  «v«Tl'nr»  to  h* 

)ual  M  la  too  CHO  In  Afghoniotoa 

Communial  CNno  hM  |uoMod  Ito  occupo- 
ion  on  two  groundi  only:  "niot  Ttool  rwa 
I  boon  «i  Mogrol  part  of  CNno:  that  TV 
oconomicaiy,  aodaly.  and  tadv 


But  Ttoal  MM  nawar  a  part  of  CNna.  and  It 
««•  fuly  indapandant  wtwn  80.000  CNnaao 
toMpa  tounctwd  tha  Invoaion  In  1048.  Tba 
mM«y  attadt  WM  Uotont  aggraaaion.  and  K 
wM  akongly  danounood  m  audt  by  toa  fraa 
wodd-todudtog  tho  Unitod  Slatoa.  TTw  iaaua 
hM  boon  aucooaaiuly  confuaad  by  rapotNtono 
of  CMnaM  propaganda.  But  a  aartoua  atody  of 
Ttoofa  atotua  maltM  tho  point  aalf-owldant 

TtooTa  bodnrnardnaaa,  of  couraa.  la  inaia- 
vwM.  It  ia  tma  itwt  Tliat  wm  matartaiy  badt- 
wwd.  but  how  oouM  toia  avar  iuedfy  Invaaion. 
oocuiMion  and  ganoddal 

Almningiy,  Ttoat  la  tha  largaal  tanltory  to 
iHwa  boan  robbad  of  Ma  aovaraignty  *nc» 
VMxW  War  II.  It  la  a  aad  Irony  Itwt  Ttoot  wm 
oooupiad  and  tumad  into  a  ChinaM  colony  In 
tw  aga  of  dooolonizalion.  whon  ao  many 
olhar  oounWM  and  paopla  had  ragainad  Ihair 


TYilnL  TTtaTtoaian  iaaua  la  a  human  righta 
iMua;  too  Ttoolan  paopta's  fundaroanlai  rtghta 
haw*  baan  Mmplad  on  tor  dooadM  now.  1.2 
mMon  Ttoolana  toat  thair  IwM  and  at  laaat  M 
many  Ingarad  in  pftaona  or  labor  campa  M  a 
laauH  of  tha  oocupaltoa  SotzhanMzyn  calad 
tho  CNnaM  ragima  in  Tlwt  "tha  moat  bnjtal 


Today  Ttoolww  hava  no  poiical  dghta  at  a« 
in  toair  oounky'a  allaira.  not  awan  aoonomic 
MtouHurA  or  oducallonai  oftaira.  BaNnd 
todiy's  (aeada  of  raigtoua  fcMdom.  tha  wary 
Ttoat  UanMy  ia  baing  woundad  mora  daaply 
IhMi  tha  prawtoua  owart  paraaouHon  could  do. 
Tho  United  Nalona  Qanaral  Aaaambly 
DMOod  3  raaokJiona  atrongly  aupportod  by 
iho  Unltod  Slatoa.  wging  tha  Paopla'a  RapU>- 
Ic  of  CNna  to  put  an  ond  to  too  vioMtona  of 
lUndMMnM  human  r«s^to  and  Iraadoma  m 
Ttoat  wd  caMng  lor  tha  oMreiM  of  tha  Ttoat- 
m  paopto'a  rigW  to  aaW-datoiiiinallon.  Thia 
hM  baan  tha  U.&  poaiion  In  tha  paat;  K 
■twuM  bo  our  poaNlon  today. 

Fourth.  But  you  do  not  awan  haw*  to  ba  in- 
toiaatod  to  toa  Ttoaton  cauM  «  aupport  It  to 
ba  Irtariatod  to  what  happana  to  Ttoa«  today. 
Thara  ara  important  gaopoMtoal  raaaona  why 
you  ahouU  bo  Intoroatod.  What  do  wa  know 
itooul  what  happana  on  tha  vaal  Ttoatan  Pla- 
toau?  Do  waraalw  tha  Importanca  o(  thia  to 
toa  Chinaaa?  How  many  paopto  ara  awara.  tor 
•cwnpla.  that  ona  of  toa  afac  chargM  uaad  to 
dapOM  of  Hu  Yaobang.  to  Daoambar  of  toat 
yaw.  WM  Na  aftort  to  millato  poldM  to  alavi- 
ato  tha  alrNa  auflarad  by  tha  Ttoolana  to  thair 
own  oounlry?  How  many  papara  poinlad  out 
toat  CNna'a  "ono  country— two  ayatama"  ktoa 
tor  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan  ia  not  novai.  but  a 
rapaMton  of  CNna'a  unMad  front  1951  "agraa- 
mam  tor  tha  paaoaM  KMralion  of  Ttoat."  im- 
poaad  on  tho  Ttoatan  Gcwammant? 

Thara  ia  a  graat  miaoonoaplion  of  tha  rat- 
avwwo  of  Ttoat  in  CNna'a  poldaa.  inctodtog 
har  loraign  poScy.  That  atona  ia  roaaon  to  ba 
kitoiMtod  to  what  happana  to  Ttoet  L^  ma 
glwa  you  wwtoar  axaiinpla:  How  mudi  do  wa 
road  to  tha  p^ar  about  Sino-todton  ralaltona? 
And  whan  wa  do.  dOM  Ttoot  loahjra  promi- 
noniy  to  thoM  wHdoa?  Yat.  Stoo-Ttoaton  re- 
toiona  wa  of  nacaaaMy  bound  to  tha  whoto 
iaaua  of  Ttoat  So  are  Iha  inwninant.  laMonal 
bofdar  oonHcta.  Agato  iroopa  ara  fadng  aach 
otoar  on  tha  Indo-Ttootan  bordar.  Laat 
■ummar  mwiy  man  dtod  on  boto  aidM  In  a 
oonRtot  that  wm  hanfly  reported.  This  aummar 
you  can  expect  even  more  serious  fighting.  In 
Ttoot.  ChtoOM  are  telling  Ttoalans  to  be  pre- 
p«ad  tor  a  conficL  Watohing  what  happens 
to  Ttoat  la  importwit  to  understand  wtiat  hap- 
panatoCNna. 

Wa  target  that  Ttoat  is  a  vast  counHy,  one- 
fourth  the  aurtaoe  arM  of  toe  People's  Re- 
pubic  of  CNna.  It  is  the  size  of  India  or  Saudi 
Ar^)ie,  It  Is  equel  to  size  to  one-third  the 
United  States  or  the  size  of  Weetem  Europe 
minus  Scandtoavia.  Ttoet  is  tocated  In  Aato's 
strategic  hawt  and,  at  orw  time,  seperated  the 
uontinento  grMt  powers.  This  is  precieely  wtiy 
Aato's  empirM  went  to  grMt  pains  to  keep 
each  other  out  o(  Tibet  in  order  to  preaerw 
what  WM  considered  to  be  a  crucial  buffer 
state— a  Switzeriand  of  Aato  m  it  ware  m 
senttal  to  peace  and  slabMy  to  Asia. 

R  ie  TtoeCs  siralegk:  tocalton  that  wm 
China's  prtodpai  reaaon  for  Invadtog  the  coun- 
try. The  invaston  hM  made  CNna  a  neighbor 
of  todto.  Ai^wMan.  Paidalan.  Nepal,  and 
other  aouto  Aaiwi  atatM  it  wouM  othanirtM  ba 
thouaands  of  tr»m  away  from. 


What  oan  wa  do  to  help?  I  baiava  that  the 
_jria  not  luat  (V  Mping  the  Ttoeten  peopto 
but  tar  helping  the  United  StatM  to  ahaping  Ito 
taraign  polcy  wNh  reaped  to  Aato  ahouM  be 
to  recognize  the  atoialton  tor  what  It  la;  gano- 
okW  uuluiidtom.  We  can  help  Ttoatena  by  ax- 
poaing  what  China  ia  realy  doing  to  Ttoat  H 
hM  launched  wi  aft-out  offanaiwa  to  alminate 
the  Ttoetana  m  a  peopto  and  to  aeoure  a 
dominwn  poatoon  to  the  area.  The  evanlual 
praeence  of  10  mMon  or  20  mHon  CNnass 
on  the  todto)  auboonHnanto  border  w« 
chwige  the  demograpNc  and  pdWcal  map  of 
the  ragton  and  la  oartato  to  haighlan  lanaion 
to  tha  area,  addtog  one  mora  tooue  of  conlVd 
to  the  world. 

The  Ttoetw  peopto  have  auffered  too 
much.  We  helped  the  Ttoetana  In  the  peat 
wto  I  baKeva  that  now  is  the  lime  to  renew 
our  uwnmianent  to  thoM  nobto  people.  We 
turned  our  backs  on  Ttoat  once,  and  our 
Helton,  and  the  Ttoetana.  have  paid  deariy. 
The  humen  righto  abuaas  In  Ttoet  end  the  CN- 
noM  popUalion  tranafer  muat  atop.  CNna  ia 
vary  aensHtva  to  INa  laeue.  and  the  United 
StetM  can  Inftoenoe  a  change  in  the  many 
tragedtoe  that  plague  Ttoet  Aoconflngly.  I 
urge  you,  my  Iwxwrabto  coMegues,  to  adopt 
thia  Mwndment  to  H.R.  1777. 

IMe.  SNOWE.  Il4r.  Cheinnen.  I  riM  to  aupport 
of  the  Ne#€nowe  amendment  wNch  ia  Incor- 
porated In  the  amendment  en  btoc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  February  of  thia  year,  the 
toaders  of  ttw  democratte  nattona  of  Central 
America  met  m  Coeto  Rtoa  to  preeent  a  new 
peace  plwi  for  thet  troubled  re^on.  TNa  docu- 
ment drafted  by  Coeto  Rtoan  Praatoanl  Aries, 
takM  a  new  wid  promieing  approach  to  the 
conflicts  of  Central  America 

TTw  AriM  plan  recognizM  that  the  key  to 
peece  In  the  regnn  is  internal  democratiza- 
tion. As  Praektont  AriM  toto  me  last  summer, 
■There  wW  never  be  peace  to  Central  America 
ss  kxM  as  thara  la  a  Mwxiat  ragtoie  to  hficara- 
gua  wito  the  chwacteristtoa  of  the  nine  oom- 
mandentas." 

TTte  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolna  applauds  the  inittotive  of 
the  Central  American  toaders.  and  expreaaM 
the  support  of  Congren  for  the  ragtonel 
summit  to  discuM  the  AriM  plan  thet  wm 
scheduled  to  take  place  next  week  in  EaqU- 
pulas,  Guatemela. 

Unfortunately,  this  meeting  hM  been  poet- 
poned.  For  this  reason,  it  Is  eapedaly  timely 
today  to  commend  ttie  Central  American  de- 
mocracies on  their  initiative  and  encourage 
them  to  pereevera  in  their  tong  and  dWkxA 
seerch  for  a  negotiated  aetOement  to  bring 
peace  and  democracy  to  the  regton. 

The  gentteman  from  North  Can)ltoa  gra- 
douaiy  accepted  a  perfecting  amendment 
whk:h  I  offered  to  focue  attenlton  on  what  may 
be  the  moot  important  factor  in  the  search  tor 
peace  to  Central  Amertoa,  Itie  commitment  of 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  to  negotiato  to 
goodttfth. 

The  Sandtoiato  ragtow  hM  taken  at  beet  a 
hjkewwm  attHude  toward  the  AriM  ptan.  alter- 
nately rtoaing  obiecltona  and  then  ftodtog  poei- 
tive  aapeda.  but  wNhout  coming  oi«  wHh  a 
dew  endoraemenf  of  the  AriM  prooeea. 

I  am  especially  concerned  over  a  raoent 
tfatoment  by  Preatoent  Ortega  that  "Our  inter- 


nal poictoe  wM  never  be  the  object  of  any  ne- 
gotiattona  v^wlaoaver."  This  statement  wm 
dted  in  a  Reutere  dtapatch  of  June  6. 

Preetoent  Ortega's  stotement  mna  dkectiy 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  AriM  plan,  and 
raiaM  aartoue  quaaltona  over  the  intenttona  of 
tha  Sandtoiato  regime  in  entering  theM  nego- 
ttattona.  Ixly  amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  gendemwi  from  North  Caroitoa  urgM  the 
Sandtoiato  government  to  endorse  tfie  Arias 
peace  prooeM  and  to  indicate  its  wiMngness 
to  negotiato  to  good  faith  toward  peace  and 
democracy  in  Central  America. 

IMr.  Chrinnan,  the  Membere  of  this  Houm 
wa  dMded  ovw  United  StetM  poltoy  in  Cen- 
tra America.  Howevw  I  believe  that  we  all 
agrM  on  the  importartce  of  democracy  in 
bringing  peace  to  that  regton.  I  aak  my  col- 
leaguM  to  attoport  the  SnowoNoel  amend- 
ment end  ttte  amendment  en  btoc. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indtona.  Mr.  Chaimnaa  we 
have  agreed  wito  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
oommittM,  IMr.  Wolpe.  on  this  amendment, 
whk:h  calto  for  a  report  on  detentton  camps 
miyntained  by  the  African  Nattonal  Congren 
and  detentton  by  ttw  Souto  African  Govern- 
ment during  the  stole  of  emergericy. 

It  is  our  understanding  from  United  States 
Government  sourcm  ttwt  several  hundred  to 
a  tfwusarx)  South  African  blacks  are  being 
hekj  by  the  African  National  Congress  in 
Mungwa.  in  Zambia. 

In  addttton.  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Chriaiian  Science  Monitor  have  both  published 
intervtows  wito  ANC  defectore  wtK>  confirm 
ttw  existence  of  an  ANC  prison  camp  in 
Angola. 

We  wouM  like  the  State  Depertmerrt,  in  corv 
juTKlton  ¥wto  the  intelligence  agerKies,  to 
iaaue  a  report  on  tfwse  forced  detention 
camps.  The  report  shouto  be  unclassified  to 
ttte  maximum  extent  poesibto,  and  shouM  dis- 
CUM  both  tf>e  human  rights  situation  in  ttiese 
camps  and  circumstances  surrounding  the  de- 
tention of  Souto  Africa  blacks  by  the  African 
Nattoruri  Congrem. 

I  wouM  Ike  to  submit  the  artwtos  for  the 
Record  at  thto  point 
(From  the  Washtngton  Poet.  Mar.  10, 1987] 

SooTH  ArucAM  Black  Tills  IiiTouaai's 
Talb 

(By  William  Clalbonie) 

PinouA.  SoiTTH  ArucA.— The  young 
black  m&n  dreaaed  In  jeens  and  Jogglna 
shoes  fidg«t«d,  shifting  in  his  seat  when 
talk  turned  to  "necklaring."  the  execution 
ritual  to  which  tboae  denounced  as  police 
Informants  are  Inimed  alive  with  a  gasoline- 
filled  tire  around  their  Itodies. 

"I'm  scared  of  it.  yes.  But  one  should 
always  t>e  vigilant  and  carry  a  gun"  said  the 
tt-year-old.  an  ex-guerrilla  of  the  African 
National  Congress  who  turned  undercover 
police  agent  after  nine  years  of  training  to 
overthrow  the  white-minority  government 
he  now  serves. 

Identifying  tilmself  as  "John,"  he  softly 
descril>ed  a  life  in  a  twilight  sone  of  fear  of 
being  unmasked  and  dragged  l>efore  one  of 
the  "people's  courts"  that  dispense  curbslde 
Justice  to  South  Africa's  violent  black  town- 
ships. "I  try  to  avoid  people  I  knew  before  I 
went  out  of  the  country.  I  try  to  avoid  these 
places,"  he  said. 

John,  by  his  own  account  and  that  of  the 
South  African  security  branch,  fled  South 
Africa  after  the  197«  rioU  to  Soweto  town- 
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ship  and  l>egan  an  odyssey  with  the  ANC 
that  took  him  through  Angola,  communist 
East  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  two-hour  interview,  arranged  by  the  se- 
curity police  after  a  request,  was  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  his  control  sgent, 
Col.  Jac  Buctmer,  who  did  not  Interfere  to 
the  questioning  and  frequently  left  the 
room  for  lengthy  periods. 

Repeated  questioning  of  John  alwut  his 
circuit  of  ANC  training  camps  and  his  even- 
tual capture  and  turn  to  undercover  police 
work  evoked  ocmslstent  answers  that  ap- 
peared to  conform  to  verified  accounts  of 
activities  of  guerrillas  in  exile. 

John  said  he  was  arrested  last  year  after 
infiltrating  through  the  Botswana  border 
carrying  an  AK47  automatic  assault  rifle, 
six  magaxines  of  ammunition  and  six  hand 
grenades.  Since  then,  he  has  been  reporting 
to  the  security  police  whatever  he  can  learn 
atMut  subversive  activities  in  the  townships, 
and  also  briefing  his  em«>loyer8  atx>ut  guer- 
rilla tactics  for  a  monthly  salary  of  atwut 
$200. 

Bom  in  Krugersdorp,  west  of  Johannes- 
burg, John  grew  up  In  Soweto  and  fled  to 
Swaziland  in  1977  as  part  of  an  exodus  of 
black  militant  students  following  the  bloody 
1976  Soweto  riots.  Initially,  be  said,  he  had 
no  Intention  of  becoming  a  guerrilla,  but  fell 
under  Increasing  ANC  influence  while  at- 
tending a  Meimonite  missionary  school  In 
SwaEiland. 

He  said  he  then  moved  to  Moeambique, 
where  for  two  months  he  received  ideologi- 
cal Instruction  with  50  other  black  South 
Africans  at  an  ANC  residence  before  being 
flown  to  Luanda,  Angola,  and  taken  over- 
land to  the  Quilwxe  guerrilla  training  camp 
In  northern  Angola. 

With  about  400  other  recruits,  he  received 
iMsic  training  in  bush  warfare  tactics,  am- 
bushes, topography,  explosives  and  the  use 
of  small  weapons  and  mortars,  John  said. 
He  descrit>ed  himself  as  "very  dedicated  to 
the  lil>eration  struggle  to  South  Africa"  by 
the  time  he  was  sssigned  to  a  detachment  of 
the  ANCs  military  wing,  Bpeai  of  the 
Nation. 

John  said  that  with  40  other  guerrillas  he 
was  then  flown  to  Teterow,  E>ut  Germany, 
for  six  months  of  advanced  training  by  East 
German  Instructors.  Deeply  religious  at  the 
time,  and  subjected  to  Intensive  indoctrina- 
tion In  dialectical  materialism,  John  said  he 
experienced  his  first  Ideological  conflicts 
there. 

In  late  Decemt>er  1979.  he  said,  he  was  re- 
turned to  Angola  and  for  four  years  served 
as  a  prison  guard  at  an  ANC  camp  called 
Quatro,  where  defectors,  suspected  South 
African  agents.  Ideological  deviants  and 
common  criminals  were  incarcerated.  Jotm 
descrit>ed  conditions  in  the  prison  as 
"brutal"  and  claimed  to  have  participated  to 
the  fatal  beating  of  some  prisoners. 

In  early  1984,  he  said,  he  was  flown  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  where  for  10  months  he 
trained  with  ANC  guerrillas  and  English- 
speaking  Soviet  instructors  in  a  camp  out- 
side Moscow,  learning  how  to  infiltrate 
South  Africa  and  establish  small  cells  of 
three  to  four  ANC  operatives. 

After  returning  briefly  to  Angola,  he  said, 
he  was  taken  across  the  Botswana  border 
with  two  other  guerrillas  and  arrested  a 
month  later  l>ef  ore  be  even  had  time  to  or- 
ganize a  cell. 

"We  knew  that  John  was  on  his  way  l>ack 
to  South  Africa."  Buchner  said,  adding  that 
the  security  police  have  "quite  a  few" 
agenU  that  have  InfUtrated  ANC  guerrilla 
camps  to  Angola. 


John  said  he  was  interrogated  at  length, 
but  not  physically  abused,  and  be  decided  to 
accept  an  offer  to  l>ecome  an  undercover 
police  agent  liecause  he  wanted  "to  try  to 
stop  the  atrocities  that  were  going  on  Inside 
South  Africa.  I  thou^t  it  wu  my  duty  to 
expose  those  who  want  to  carry  out  geno- 
cide to  South  Africa." 

When  pressed  on  the  question  of  how. 
after  nine  years  of  self-eacrlfice  and  oooi- 
mltment  to  a  revolutionary  struggte.  Im 
could  so  quickly  turn  sides,  John  shrugaed 
and  replied.  "I  feel  free.  I  feel  liberated. 
Things  have  changed  since  1976.  Things  are 
changing  unlike  ever  liefore." 

Complaining  that  the  ANC  Is  dominated 
by  trtoallsm  and  that  a  successful  revolution 
would  result  to  a  "Marxist  dictatorship" 
dominated  by  the  Xhosa  trilw,  John  de- 
scribed himself  now  ss  "an  ordinary  police- 
man upholding  the  law. 

"There's  no  alternative  other  than  to  put 
terrorists  to  Jail.  It's  for  the  government  to 
act  against  those  activities.  We  must  take 
the  l>ad  element  out— thoae  who  come  to  in- 
fluence the  youth  with  Marxism  and  Lenin- 
ism." John  sakL 

But  when  he  mixes  with  young  militant 
blacks  to  the  townships,  John  said,  he 
strikes  an  entirely  different  pose,  one  that 
keeps  him  constantly  on  edge  against 
mmMny  a  fatal  slip  and  always  aware  of  the 
nine-year  gap  to  his  life  that  he  must  obfus- 
cate with  deception. 

Buchner,  who  caUs  John  and  the  other 
turncoat  ANC  guerrillas  he  controls  "my 
chappies,"  described  them  as  "highly  moti- 
vated for  us."  adding,  "They  accept  the 
danger  as  a  consequence  of  what  they  have 
done  for  the  ANC.  I  won't  say  they  regard  it 
as  punishment  for  their  iMst,  but  there  is 
definitely  physical  danger  and  they  are  re- 
sii^ied  to  living  with  It" 

Buchner  said  the  ANC  command  Is  certato 
to  know  which  of  their  former  guerrOlas  are 
working  for  the  police.  "They  know  that  if  a 
guy  Is  arrested  and  doesnt  turn  up  to  court, 
he  has  tiuned  coat  That  makes  our  people 
aU  the  more  careful,"  be  said. 

Asked  atMut  the  possllrility  that  John  wu 
a  double  agent,  Buchner  said  his  answers  to 
debrieflngs  were  convtocing,  and  to  any  caae 
John  had  access  only  to  information  that 
the  ANC  already  could  obtain.  Both  men 
denied  that  Jotm  had  gone  toto  exile  al- 
ready to  police  employ. 

The  security  police  colonel  acknowledged 
that  the  "neckladng"  executions  of  exposed 
black  informants  have  made  the  recruiting 
of  agents  more  difficult,  particularly  to  the 
eastern  Cape  Provtoce.  "Neckladng"  origi- 
nated there  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  tradi- 
tional Xhosa  t>eUef  that  if  an  evil  spirit  is 
discovered,  it  should  t>e  expunged  by  burn- 
ing the  t>ody  l>ef  ore  death. 

"It's  an  effective  lever.  Kids  tell  other  kids 
not  to  allow  their  fathers  to  inform,"  said 
Buchner.  But  he  said  that  recently  a  grow- 
ing revulsion  """"g  blacks  to  such  summa- 
ry executions  luul  generated  a  t>acklash  He 
said  the  emergence  of  black  vigilante  groups 
has  lutd  an  inhibiting  effect  on  the  young 
radical  "conuitdes"  responsible  for  many 
"neckladng"  executions. 

Nonetheless,  the  threat  to  "sellouts"  like 
John  remains  strong.  Buchner  said,  display- 
ing some  bandl>il]s  that  he  said  were  printed 
and  distributed  by  the  ANC. 

One  of  them,  with  photos  of  seven  alleged 
informants,  proclaims  to  English  and  Zulu, 
"Death  to  the  traitors.  These  are  the  unfor- 
givable traitors  of  our  people.  They  deeerted 
from  the  ranks  of  the  ANC  Spnr  of  the 
Nation  to  conttoue  their  tasks  as  servants  of 
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ITram  the  Chrtattan  ScieDoe  Monitor,  Mar. 
11. 1N71 

;  TooM  Blacks  I«*n  ANC 
jr  PurouA-AovTB  Anucui 
>  ui  BtbOut  roa  : 


(By  Ned  Temko) 

9ar  Mfety**  aeke.  the  tllcht.  aoft-epoken 
lilack  man  calle  hioMeU  etniply  "John." 

In  the  pMt  decade,  he  recounts,  he  hM 
fled  hli  nathre  South  Africa,  trained  ■■  an 
African  Natiooal  Concreai  aethrtet  In 
A«^»»«  »— «  aenaany.  and  the  Soriet 
IMan-and  beaUn  a  dtarident  to  death  In 
what  be  tenna  an  AMC  "priaon"  In  Angola. 

Nov.  he  hM  switched  aldea.  He  works  for 
the  Sooth  African  police. 

BunAedi  of  other  blacks  bsTc  made  the 
aame  journey— eran  croeafrt  the  Mme 
fSncee-in  the  tntenalfytac  batUe  over 
South  Africa's  future.  It  la  a  tamped  struc- 
Ble.  foiwht  wtth  ideolocy  as  often  aa  with 
tuna  w  mines 

It  la  a  atmole  both  aklea  aay  they're  oon- 
fldmt  of  wtonlnc* 

On  the  ground,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
the  raanantum  haa  ahlfted  In  the  govem- 
ment'a  favor  ainee  the  dedaration  of  a  state 
of  amersancy  test  June.  For  31  months,  the 
authorities— more  often,  their  alleged  black 
■upporters— had  oaaae  under  violent  aaaault 
la  Mack  townsb^w. 

In  the  ite  ww«"»«  before  the  emergency, 
an  arm^t— «>  here  caknilatfe.  there  were 
tnnw  ISO  tttmriA^  gunfire  Incidents  or  mine 
yirpi«.i«M  laianniert  to  be  the  work  of  ANC 
snpporten  or  of  Its  military  wing.  Umk- 
boBto  we  SInre  ("The  Spear  of  the 
Nation").  The  figure  was  up  30  percent  on 
the  previous  sU-mooths-and  nearly  three 
ttmes  the  figure  for  all  IMi. 

"The  future  is  within  our  gra^l"  blared 
an  ANC  pamphlet  handed  to  this  reporter 
In  a  black  township  shortly  before  the  emer- 


ffhw^  then,  thousands  of  acUvlata  have 
been  jailed  without  charge.  "The  people  re- 
apfltwlbl^  for  the  tmrest  have  been  removed 
from  the  community."  dedares  CoL  Jak 
Buchner,  a  top  South  African  police  expert 
on  the  ANC.  "l%ere  Is  no  InsUgatlon.  no 
more  playing  with  emotions." 

The  government  has  also  curbed  local 
news  aaedia  coverage  of  the  ANC.  barring 
repocU  deemed  Ukely  to  Improve  the  poUti- 
cal  Image  of  an  organisation  Increasingly 
iwiking  support  from  whites  tnalde  South 
Africa,  and  from  Western  goveramenta. 
President  Pleter  Botha  has  streaaed  the  tie 
between  the  ANC  and  the  similarly  out- 
lawed Soath  African  Communlat  Party.  He 
haa  argued  that  an  ANC  takeover  would 
briiw  not  a  nonradal  democracy,  but  Com- 
munist autocracy. 

eeparat*  interviews  with  John  and  CoL 
Buchnsr  In  Pretoria— and  ANC  officials  In 
T  iMSka  rmral  the  rivals  starkly  different 
stratadea.  and  asaumptlonB. 

Buchner.  who  has  compiled  profiles  on 
some  aoo  captured  or  "turned"  ANC  men  In 
the  past  10  years,  says  patterns  have 
epierged.  Hla  ahn.  he  aays.  Is  to  "see  theae 
men  aa  people"— In  trace  their  roots,  discov- 
er what  f  orom  drive  them. 

Many  o<  the  armed  men  that  the  ANC  has 
been  reinfOtratlng  Into  South  Africa  left 
after  the  blaek-atudent  uprtalqg  In  Soweto 
In  197*.  be  says.  Virtually  all  had  poverty. 


Chrtatlanity.  and  a  lack  of  deep-rooted  poUt- 
teal  militancy  hi  common. 

"They  mi^t  have  been  Involved  In  a 
stooe-throwing  Incident,  or  attended  a  dam- 
oiMtratlon.  But  they  werant  members  of 
any  political  group."  As  the  Soweto  unrest 
milled  Into  other  areas,  they  typkaOly 
"heard  the  police  were  looking  for  them." 
and  fled  to  neighboring  states  until  things 
cooled  down. 
"I  went  to  further  my  studies  In  Swaai- 
says  John,  whose  smattering  of  Rus- 
and  geographic  daacrlptlon  of  hla 
place*  of  exile,  lend  apparent  credibility  to 
the  account  of  hla  odyaaey.  "There  were 
many  refugeea  In  our  achool.  and  a  strong 
ANC  (recmltlngl  Influence."  Under  ANC 
auspices,  he  says,  he  went  to  Moaamblque 
for  lectures  In  "poUUcal  strategy."  to 
Angola  for  weapons  tralnlnr.  then  to  Bast 
Oerraany  for  "more  advanced  studies  In  to- 
pography, military  engineering— and  poUU- 
cal theory." 

Above  all.  he  saya.  he  was  taught 
"oonsplraey  .  .  .  secrecy." 

He  says  he  felt  torn  between  an  urge  to 
"liberate"  his  country  and.  as  a  devout 
ChrMlan.  doubU  about  Marxist  Ideology. 

Returning  to  Angola,  he  spent  five  years 
as  a  guard  at  an  ANC  camp  known,  he  says, 
as  No.  4  "It  was  a  prison  ...  for  suspected 
Infiltrators,  agents,  misfits— for  suspicious 
people."  John  saya  he  watched  some  of 
them  being  shot  by  firing  squad.  He  partkri- 
pated  in  beating  others— at  least  once  "beat- 
ing a  person  to  death." 

Sent  to  Moeoow  for  what  he  deecribes  as 
10  months'  training  In  infiltration,  political 
agitation,  and  organisation  of  "cells  of  four 
people"  inside  South  Africa.  John  slipped 
back  onto  his  native  soil  with  two  ANC  com- 
radmlaat  year. 

He  saya  he  waa  by  then  disillusioned  with 
the  ANC— lU  Ideology,  lU  "violence,"  lU 
laws  of  "conspiracy."  Also,  he  makes  clear, 
he  felt  homesick.  He  laya  he  did  not  dare 
turn  himself  In.  figuring  "this  would  mean 
death."  But  the  point  proved  academic:  The 
police  were  waiting  (or  him. 

In  what  has  become  a  pattern  In  recent 
years  Buchner  and  others  "debriefed  him 
for  several  months"  then  recruited  him. 
(airly  certain  he  was  never  hard  core  ANC 
material.  "We  know."  says  Buchner,  "what 
the  situation  waa  afer  1976." 

Gradually,  he  aays.  South  Africa  haa  buOt 
up  a  store  of  knowledge  on  ANC  activttlea. 
It  couMS  from  captured  Infiltrators— and.  he 
says,  from  agenU  Inside  the  ANC  abroad. 
"In  the  case  of  most  people,  we  kiww  be- 
forehand when  ANC  men  are  about  to 
return." 

Buchner  aays  the  ANC  faom  mounting 
dlfflcultlea  In  finding  official  haven  for  lU 
cross-border  Infiltrators  In  neighboring 
black  atatcs.  "The  ANC,"  he  adds,  "has  no 
Infrastructure  here.  They  have  some  S,000 
trained  people  outside— of  whom  roughly  SO 
are  active  at  any  one  time  In  South  Africa." 
Some  academics  posit  a  higher  figure. 
John  says  he's  not  sure.  'The  cells  are  orga- 
nised without  one's  being  aware  of  the 
others." 

Whatever  the  numbers,  the  ANC  haa  ao 
far  failed  to  unleaah  a  full-scale  "armed 
struggle."  Hopes  for  an  open-ended  national 
strike  and  a  rebellion  by  South  Africa's 
36,000  black  policemen— aired  In  the  pre- 
emergency  pamphlet— have  not  borne  (ruit. 
The  ANC  did.  by  last  year,  seem  near  to  one 
shorter-term  goal— to  make  black  townships 
"ungovernable."  But  Indepcndmt  analysts 
say  It  Is  unclear  how  much  of  the  unrest  was 
the  direct  work  of  the  ANC.  Buchner  feels 


certain  the  Initial  upheaval— over  rent  In 
black  towiMhIpa— "was  not  orchestrated." 
The  ANC.  he  aays.  "grabbed  on  to  It." 

In  1^— fc-,  ANCs  base,  officials  seem  very 
aware  of  South  African  movw  to  "turn" 
their  acUvlats. 

"Habashwe  Abafel"  proclaims  an  ANC 
pamphlet  dlatrlbuted  In  South  Africa: 
"Death  to  the  Traitors!"  It  plcturm  seven 
ex-ANC  men  who  testified  sgalnst  former 
cohorU  in  South  Africa  courtrooms. 

But.  suggesU  an  ANC  official,  a  mata 
focus  of  the  group's  evolving  strategy  ia  long 
term  poHtteaX  organisation  In  South  Africa. 
While  confirming  an  overlap  between  the 
ANC  and  the  C^ommtmist  Party,  he  strmaea 
the  ANC  Is  an  umbreOa  organlattloo— of 
dedicated  men  who  aim  to  topple  a  "racist" 
system. 

"Regardlem  of  the  short-term  effects,  the 
Imposition  of  the  state  of  emergency  la  not 
a  sign  of  strength."  he  says.  "It  is  a  sign  of 
weakness,  a  sign  that  this  is  the  only  way 
the  South  African  government  feels  It  can 
rule." 

John  does  not  underestimate  the  power  of 
the  ANCs  poUtlcal  weaponry.  "People  [In 
the  townships]  cant  even  tcU  you  what  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  the  ANC  are.  But 
still,  they  say  they  support  the  ANC.  The 
ANC  Is  bringing  propaganda  and  agitation 
to  the  youth.  This  thing  is  spreading." 

According  to  Buchner.  the  ANC  Is  now 
seeking  to  minimtm*.  the  effect  of  South 
Africa  penetration:  by  training  black  exUes 
more  rapidly.  relnfUtratlng  them  in  months. 

He  adds  that  he  has  begun  to  discern  a 
new  "exfUtratlon"  of  young  blacks  to  neigh- 
boring statea.  similar  to  the  flight  after 
1976. 

"But."  he  adds,  "there  is  no  'revolutionary 
climate'  here.  There  are  revolutionary- 
minded  people  who  try  to  Influence 
others  ...  the  dissident  types,  espedslly  in 
our  cities." 

ANC  sources  counter  that  their  support- 
ers remain  able  to  organise,  in  township 
"street  committees"  and  other  grass-roots 
bodies,  despite  the  aUte  of  emergency. 

Mr.  SCX.OMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port cH  thaaa  three  amendments  that  are 
being  considered  en  Woe.  One-Wlh  o(  the 
world's  population  is  CNnsaa.  and  by  passing 
these  amendments  we  are  expreeaing  our 
cor^njKTQ  (X)franitm6nt  to  promoting  respect 
(or  human  rights— the  rights  of  the  (>ineee 


Mr.  Chairman,  each  o«  theee  three  resok>- 
ttons  is  somewhat  dmerent  from  the  other 
two.  thus  leflecUng  the  dMerent  aikwliona  that 
prevail  in  each  a«  theee  areaa. 

The  reaohJtion  oonoaming  Taiwan  is  primari- 
ly poeitive  in  tone 
progreaa  the  (Sovemmen* 
have  made  toward  the  ealabiiahment  of  a 
genuine,  plurais«c  democracy.  Indeed,  before 
thia  bM  finally  becomee  law,  I  I 
c«i  expect  martM  law  to  be  Wled  in 
and  ground  mles  to  tie  ( 
poMtoai  dMog  and  muMparty  oompeWton.  I 
am  adviaad.  In  iMt.  thai  the  end  of  martial  law 
ia  only  weaka.  even  daya,  away. 

The  reaokjbon  concerning  the  People's  Re- 
pub«c  o(  China  concema  the  much  moreoom- 
prehenalve  denial  o(  baak:  human  rights  in 
ttut  country.  Much  aa  we  wouU  Ike  to  aae 
conw^iie  progreaa  on  the  mainland  aa  that 
in  Triwan.  the  fact  rameina  that  the  PRC  ia  a 
centi^bed  Communiat  dtetatoraWp  whoae  cHi- 
zona  exist  to  serve  the  state. 


alion  in  TbaL  \Mhy  alngla  out  TiMt  toripadal 
conaUaralton  when  human  rights  condWona 
alaewhaTe  in  the  PRO  are  equeNy  griewoua? 
TTie  anawar  simply  ia  that  Tbet  WM  given  the 
aame  promiaaa  30  yaaia  ago  that  Hong  Kong 
wtd  Ttfwan  are  being  given  today— promiaas 
about  ieapecling  culture  and  iradNtona  and 
preaanAig  the  people's  way  of  lie.  Msadlgai 
to  aay.  Befng'a  promlaoa  to  Tibet  were  never 

HMory  has  yet  to  record  a  single  instance 
of  a  CommuniBt  regime  being  wWng  to  toler- 
ala  cuNural  kadWona  and  aiqireeatone  of 
ethnic  and  aodal  dhwraity  that  do  not  oontorm 
to  the  dtotatae  of  the  Communist  Party.  The 
people  in  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan  are  wiae  to 
be  akapltoal  about  what  is  being  promiaed 
them  by  the  PRC. 

Andaol  urge  adoplton  of  theee  three  reso- 
hjHona,  offered  en  btoc  aa  amandmenta. 

Mr.  QIUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  noted 
author  and  feHow  Htm  Yoriter.  John  Avedort. 
In  regwd  to  (xs  amendment  ooncerrring 
humwi  rights  viotattons  in  Tlwt  I  found  his  re- 
mwks  to  be  very  interesting  and  ao  I  wouM 
■(e  to  shwe  them  with  my  coNaaguea: 

While  India  and  China's  armies  face  off 
aotwa  Tibet's  high  Himalayan  tiorders. 
there  has  beai  a  renewed  Interest  in  this 
remote  nat^o"  Congress  wlU  moaa  l>e  consid- 
ering legislation  ocmcemlng  human  rights  In 
Tibet  The  amendment  has  provoked  vigor- 
ous opposition  from  the  State  Department, 
who  feels  it  wOl  harm  our  China  policy. 
Ohren  its  view,  why  should  Americans  sup- 
port or  even  care  about  Tibet?" 

The  legislation  acknowledges  Tibet's  here- 
tofore hidden  holocaust  under  three  dec- 
ades of  Chinese  r\ile:  1.3  million  TllMtans 
killed.  6.3S0  monasteries  destroyed,  the 
presence  of  a  large  occupying  army  and  the 
Interment  of  thousands  of  political  prison- 
ers. It  calls  for  monitoring  human  rights  in 
Tibet,  and  a  return  by  China  to  negotiatlona 
srlth  the  Dalai  Lama  and  Tllsetan  govem- 
ment-ln-exOe;  forfeited  In  19(M  In  favor  of  a 
final  aolution— the  maaaive  tranafer  of  Chi- 
neae  dvlllana  Into  the  region. 

Though  Tlt>et  has  l>een  a  non-issue  for  the 
West,  in  Chin*  it  remains  critically  impor- 
tant. Oimprlslng  more  than  a  quarter  of  its 
land  mass,  the  llbetan  iriateau  houses  dose 
to  one  third  of  the  PRCs  nuclear  sraenaL 
Tibet  policy  has  a  hlgb  profOe  In  BeUlng's 
Inner  drdes:  Deng  Xiaoping  himself  wss 
purged  In  the  cultural  revolution  for  his 
Tibet  record;  the  second  of  the  five  points 
dted  for  Hu  Tso  Bang's  recent  rttamlaaal 
wss  his  faUure  to  resolve  Tibet's  instability. 

The  State  Department  feels  that  censor- 
ing China  on  nbet  wOl  compel  her  assailed 
moderates  to  retaliate,  weakening  our  over- 
all interests.  This  view  Is  not  only  wrong.  It 
squanders  a  unique  opportunity  to  strength- 
en VA.  China  policy. 

A  tou^  stand  on  human  rights  in  Tll>et 
wOl  remind  China's  leaders  that  democratic 
values  are  as  important  to  us  aa  arma  aalea 
or  new  contracts.  At  the  same  time.  It  will 
asaist  them  In  their  current  power  struggte. 
Though  much  of  America's  strategic  and 
economic  stake  in  China  may  survive  iriilch- 
ever  wing  of  the  Community  party  emerges 
rictorknia.  our  political  goal— foatering  de- 
mocratlxatlon  aa  a  meana  to  temper  Chlna'a 
advent  on  the  world  aoene— can  only  be  pur- 
aued  under  the  moderates.  We  therefore 
need  to  support  them.  This  te  best  done,  not 
by  dlseniMted  prudent  of  the  State  Depart- 


ment. Init  by  direct  crttldam  of  China  <m 
Tltiet.  Armed  by  a  resolution  from  the  V& 
Oongresa.  the  party'a  righta  can  confront  ita 
left  with  proof  that  a  reeurgent  radicalism 
has  already  eroded  the  foreign  support  Iwth 
deem  critical  for  sMdemlsatlon 

In  the  long  run.  the  State  Departmoit 
and  Congress  sllke  should  recognise  the 
profound  geopolitical  Incentives  for  raising 
America's  voice  on  Tibet.  By  the  lorn  of 
Tibet's  status  ss  an  independent  buffer 
state.  India  was  compelled  to  befriend  the 
Soviet  Union;  China,  in  return,  courted 
Pakistan.  The  result  hss  been  the  vexed 
equation,  propagating  the  dramatic  political 
fault  lines  at  the  heart  of  modem  Asia. 
Unless  China's  maaaive  population  transfer 
Into  Tibet  Is  halted  the  taiuous  foundations 
sustaining  central  Asian  security  will  inevi- 
tably collapse.  It  Is  therefore  de^ly  impor- 
tant that  the  long  dormant  question  of 
Tibet  be  more  aareasively  addressed.  Over 
half  the  world's  population  is  now  engaged 
across  the  Rulricon  of  this  high  plateau. 
Finding  a  formula  for  restoring  its  ancient 
neutrality  Is  In  the  interest  of  us  aU. 

As  an  addHtonal  point,  perhaps  it  shouM  be 
noted  that  despite  TiMf  s  often  murtcy  politteal 
status,  the  Intematioral  Commission  of  Ju- 
rists, whoae  two  reports  formed  the  basis  of 
the  United  Nation's  three  resototions  con- 
demning Oirw's  annexation  of  Tibet,  mairv 
tains  that  Tibet  was  a  de  facto  as  well  as  de 
jure  independent  state  at  the  time  of  its  inva- 
sion by  the  Peopto's  Republic  of  China  in 
1949. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  measure  not  only  because 
of  the  blatant  and  inexcusabto  human  rights 
violations,  but  also  because  of  the  gtobai 
ramiffeattons  it  addreaaes. 

Mr.  BUSTAMATfTE.  Mr.  Chaimtan,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Roae  amendment  whk:h  pro- 
motes Tl>etan  human  rights. 

Aocordtog  to  congraaatonal  hearings  on  reli- 
gkxis  persecution  as  a  violaticxi  of  human 
rights,  the  extent  of  the  reigkxjs  persecution 
carried  out  by  the  Chinese  in  Tibet  will  ulti- 
mately require  votomes  to  document  In  1959 
there  were  an  estimated  200,000  monies  in 
TlML  Following  the  TMietan  revolt,  the  entire 
dergy,  and  especially  the  highly  revered  rein- 
carnated lamas,  were  singled  out  by  the  Chi- 
nese for  the  most  inhumane  treatment,  includ- 
ing, public  executton,  torture,  and  hard  labor. 
The  maiority  of  the  clergy  has  since  perished. 

White  the  Peopto's  RepublK  of  China  has 
made  efforts  to  convince  the  world  that  the  Ti- 
betan peopte  are  now  being  aNowed  reigious 
freedom,  religious  practice  is  sliM  punishabto. 
Ta)elans  ioumeying  on  pigrimages  forgo  their 
vital  wort(-pointe  and.  often,  their  ratton  cards 
and  we  harassed.  The  recent  easing  of  cer- 
tain restrictions,  although  providkig  some  relief 
for  the  TlMtan  peopte,  ia  not  evklenoe  of  any 
chwige  in  Chlna'a  beak:  poHcy  whk:h  denies 
fundamental  human  righte  and  poWical  seH- 
nie  to  Tibetana.  The  exied  Ttoelan  leader, 
the  Deiai  Lama,  has  refueed  to  retom  to  Tiiet 
untH  the  bask:  requiremento  of  a  dviized  lite 
we  provided  for  his  people— inckxfng,  food, 
dolhing.  shelter,  educalton,  health  care,  and 
the  certainty  that  VtoeHtn  cuHure,  indudtog 
BuddNam,  wil  not  only  be  preaenwd  but  de- 
veloped. 

Mr.  Chainnaa  I  urge  my  coltoagues  to  sup- 
port the  Roee  amarKlment  which 
aarioua  human  righte  concema  in  Tibet 


Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  baglnrsrig  wNh 
ttie  enlrartoe  of  ttw  Chlnaoa  Aimy  into  Lhasa 
in  1951,  CN9t  1.2  mHon  Tlietefte  haw*  dted 
durirtg  the  past  33  years  of  Chtessa  oooupa- 
tion. 

Since  February  1967,  2  TiMlana  ware  pub- 
Kdy  executed,  3  were  aentenced  to  death, 
and  30  sentenced  to  hard  labor.  The  chargea 
were  stated  as  "econorrac  sabotage,"  aMh  no 
further  explanaticxi.  Although  ralQ^otn  fra^ 
dom  is  a  right  guaranteed  under  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Righta,  the  teacfiing 
and  skjdy  of  BuddNam  is  bwwwd  in  Tltel  and 
over  6,000  monasteries,  temples,  and  hiatorte 
structures  have  boon  domoiahed. 

Since  the  CuNural  Revokiiton  in  the  1900*1. 
the  Chineae  have  forced  the  Ttwians  to  stop 
growing  tMriey.  their  largeat  comnwdWy,  artd 
altowed  them  to  grow  only  wheal  This  conaM 
tutes  "induced  famine"  by  the  Chineee  Gov- 
ommonL 

On  Mwch  31,  1959,  His  Holiness  the  Datei 
Lama,  when  only  25  yeers  oM.  led  the  TlMtan 
Government  arxl  100,000  TiMtans  through 
the  Hknalayan  Mountaira  into  Indte,  escaptog 
execution  by  the  Cfiinese.  Since  therv  tfw 
Dalai  Lama  has  headed  the  Tlwtan  Goverr>- 
ment-in-exite. 

Recently,  the  Chirtese  Qoverrvnent  haa 
transferred  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ethnic 
Chinese  into  Tbet  in  an  apparent  attempt  to 
force  the  entire  Tlwtan  population  out  of  their 
country.  The  Chineae  populatton  in  Tibet  cur- 
rently exceeds  the  Tlwlan  populatton  by  1 
million  peopte.  This  has  caused  massive  un- 
emptoyment.  a  30(Hwroant  inllatton  rate,  and 
a  two-class  society  dMded  along  racial  Mnea. 

Mr.  Chairmaa  the  TlMlans  are  oonoamed 
with  peace,  relignua  freedom  and  preaerva- 
tton  of  their  culture.  Theae  are  fundamental 
freedoms  that  shouM  be  availibte  to  all  par- 
sons. I  strongly  support  this  smandmen*  intro- 
duced by  my  coNciague,  Mr.  Rose,  on  human 
righte  violations  in  TlMt  by  the  Peopte's  Re- 
public  of  Oiina.  Human  righte  abuaea,  regard- 
less of  where  they  are  commKted,  cannot  be 
overtooked  or  tolerated 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chainnan.  as  one  who 
has  been  very  actively  involved  in  thte  whote 
issue  of  U.S.  funding  for  the  Unitad  Nations.  I 
wouM  Ike  to  make  a  few  commente  concern- 
ing thte  amendment 

When  H.R.  1777  ¥vas  merited  up  in  commit- 
tee eariter  thte  spring.  I  offered  a  biparttean 
compromiae  amarKlment  that  aerved  to  rrwdWy 
the  original  Kaaaebaum-Sotomon  amendment 
that  was  enacted  2  years  ago.  The  amend- 
ment I  offered  is  contained  in  aedton  191  of 
the  bill.  Essentially,  thte  new  tenguage  eatab- 
kahes  a  deferent  procedure  wharaby  our  Gov- 
ernment wiN  make  avaitebte  to  the  United  Na- 
ttons  the  American  corrtributton  to  the  U.N.  as- 
sessed budget  and  the  budgett  of  U.N.  spe- 
cialized agencies. 

I  win  make  thn  brief,  but  my  amendment,  aa 
pasaed  t>y  the  committee  and  Incorporated 
into  the  bM.  wouM  make  the  amount  of  Ameri- 
can money  to  be  provktod  to  the  UnMed  Na- 
ttons  each  year  dependent  on  a  Praaklantial 
detenninatton  that  the  rekxm  prooaaa  at  the 
United  Naltons  te  wortdng.  Whan  the  PraaktaN 
so  reporte  to  Congress  each  year,  80  paroant 
of  the  money  he  wouM  propoee  for  the  LMted 
Nattons  wouM  go  to  the  UnNad  Naltons  aulo- 
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.  Tlw  oMwr  10  pareani  wouM  b*  taiK- 
IwM  tor  30  iMva.  durtng  vMoh  tnw  CongraM 
oouU  OTaei  •  moMlon  of  dMppRMaL  Ttwi 
20  pMcanI  twouid  «wn  go  to  »w 
H  Congrooo  took  no  wch 


TTw 


■I  conwmOT  ivir 


•n  m  good  MK  hMping  m  mM 


HratjhoMw  Iviguag^ 
duo  raoognMton  to  ttio  rolonn 


181  |My» 


original  KMMbaunv-Sotomon 


M  cfiftod 
••  to  Wm  Into  aooounl  «w  taci  »wl  too 
rataim  prooooB  at  too  Unltod  Ntftora  to  •  long 
wiy  from  botog  ciomplotod.  much  of  K  couM 
afll  oomo  unrawotad  Thowteio.  <*"—<<  *» 
mototoin  Amoiteon  flnoncW  toworago  to  vopf 
knportMt.  By  Mdng  too  amount  o«  monoy  to 
bo  nwdo  awritoMo  to  too  UnHod  Naiora  to  a 


I  to  undofway  and  achtowtog  raauNi.  wo 
ara  matototoing  am  towaraga  owar  toat  proc- 
«aa.  Our  Qowammant  «■  bo  m  too  poaWon  of 
batog  abto  to  onoourago  auooooawMo  at  iho 
i«na  Imo  wa  «■  not  bo  oommMad  to  provid- 
ing any  aupport  K  tho  raform  prooaaa  tola. 

Thai  bdnga  ma  now  to  too  ganlaman  tarn 
Virgfnia'a  amandmanL  What  conoama  mo 
about  what  ho  to  kytog  to  do  to  tool  a  furthar 
rodudion  in  U.S.  auppoit  for  Iho 
ritana  could  wol  cauaa  ua  to  looo  too 
Mnd  o*  iowaga  wa  nood.  Tho  ijoii»nlttoa  bfl. 
to  Ito  cunant  lorm.  oonlatoa.  I  ttHmt,  too  criti- 
oal  maaa  naooaaaiy  to  anoourago  lafwin  at 
Iha  umiad  Naliona  and  to  maintoto  U.&  towar- 
I  m 


Tho  UnMad  Stolaa  piaya  a  vary  Important 
rate  in  too  IMlod  Naltona  o(  today:  apacMoal- 
ly.  toal  ol  whipping  boy  for  too  Soviota  and 
cNol  Unanotor  ol  too  cauao. 

Tho  laeto  ara  daar  Tharato  notooanOwaai 
too  IMtod  Natfona  to  cut  coato  or  othamtoa 
hold  down  budgot  growth.  Tho  vaal  maioflty  Of 
nadonavoing  on  Iho  budgat  pay  a  mMaculo 
ahaia  of  U.N.  ouOaya,  and.  yal.  avaryona  to 
glwan  an  aqual  voto.  As  a  mattar  ol  fact.  143 
ol  too  150  mombar  naUona,  or  90  paroant  of 
toa  inambamWp.  pay  toaa  toan  a  l-paroant 
ahva  of  too  U.N.  rogutor  budgoL  Mora  toan 
Ml  ol  tooaa  143  oo(*touto  too  mMmum  0.01 
paroant  ol  too  budgat 

For  too  toMar  grout*,  avary  Si  mMon  in- 
craaao  In  toa  U.N.  budgot  coato  toam  only 
$100  par  naltoa  Cloarty.  thaao  davotcping 
countooa  raoalva  a  aubatanM  ralum  on  thair 
$100  Invaatotant  yot.  K  to  tha  UnMad  Stotoa 
W)d  o«har  davalopod  naiona  that  baar  Iha 
brunt  ol  thaaa  incraaaad  coata.  Tho  troubla  to 
that  the  UnMad  Statat  and  other  l^iaroant 
plua  oonktoutora  have  only  16  ol  159  votes. 
or  about  10  paroant  ol  toe  total  vote,  with 
which  to  oonOrol  or  ovaninlluanoo  budget  de- 


undarcut 

and  al  of  hto  altorta  to  Naw  Yorti.  aa  wal  aa 
to  daral  toa  poaaURy  for  aignMlcant  U.N.  ro- 


Tha  Soviet  bloc  and  the  ao-called  Group  ol 
77.  actuary  a  group  of  120— the  Third  World 
bloo— uaa  the  UnMed  Naliona  to  attack  the 
kaa  ontorprtaa  ayatom  in  general,  the  muMna- 
lional  oorporattona  «td  toe  UnMad  Statae  In 
pw«cular.  as  the  aiaged  source  of  toe  wortd's 
economic  ito.  Inaaaaingly  over  the  years. 
there  has  been  a  davatoping  pattern  of  so- 
caled  nonalgned  naltone  voting  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  a  knea^erfc  reactton  condemn- 
ing toa  UnMad  Statoa.  In  tact  wa  find  that  the 
nonalgnad  naltona  have  votod  86.2  percent  of 
the  time  wMh  the  Soviet  Union.  When  you  vote 
Luii^lnnlly  9  out  of  10  tinws  on  one  side  ol 
I.  you  csn  hardly  be  consktarad  nona- 


I  undeiatwid  toe  ganttaman'a  motKaa.  and  I 
am  not  uiwimpatoaMc  to  them,  and  as  the 


I 

tor  Nm.  Bui  I  am  quMa  toaiy  of  making  any 
mora  cuto  at  INb  8ma. 

Let  ma  alae  point  out  aomalhing  vary  intor- 
aalfng.  I  know  tha  ganttaman  from  Wgtoia  has 
oAan  trikad  about  raducing  tha  laval  o«  UnMad 
Stalaa  support  to  toe  UnMad  Nattons  to  the 
towal  of  tha  Sovtal  Unton's  support.  We  ara 
)uat  about  at  toat  potot  now,  bacauae  of  toe 
ITaaashaisnfTnlnmnr  amendment  and  the 
Qmrm^fluiftiwn-Hoangs  redudona.  Last 
yav,  toa  UnMad  SMaa  oonWbuM  $131.2  ml- 
Ion  to  the  U.N.  aasisisd  budget  and  paaoa- 
kaaptog  foroea.  Tha  Sovtat  Unton  pakl  $128.7 
mHon  for  tha  aama  pwpoaaa.  So  as  you  can 
aaa.  wa  ara  Mt  about  on  a  laval  of  partly 


toe  tost  ttme  the  UnMad  Natkxw 
I  a  raaokjHon  condemning  Soviet  uae  ol 
wna  in  Cambodto  or  Kampu- 
chea? Whan  was  the  tost  time  the  UnMed  Na- 
iona pasead  a  raeokitton  condemning  the 
Soviet  occuiMion  of  Potond  or  Afghantotan? 
When  was  toe  last  Hme  the  UnMed  Nattons 
poMOd  a  raeokitton  condamntog  human  rights 
rtbuaoa  by  tha  Governments  in  Cuba  and 
l«c«agua— or  by  the  Soviets  in  Rusatoi.  for 


Mr.  PARRI&  Mr.  Chotonan.  thto  amendment 
would  have  the  affect  of  raductogjtos  as- 
seeeed  cwMitouaon  of  ttte  UnMed  Stotoe  to 
the  ragulw  budgat  ol  tha  UnMad  Nattona  by  50 
paraani  baaad  on  UnMad  Slatoa  1966  oonW- 
Uilona  the  laal  year  for  wtoich  auch  flgurae 
ara  avaMbia.  Uhdar  llito  amanitownt  tha 
PraaUant  would  have  tha  autoortly  to  waive 
the  radudon  If  ha  datomninad  that  such  a 
wrivar  would  be  to  tha  nalonal  irNarsat  of  the 
UnMad  Stolaa.  Thara  ara  a  number  of 
I  toto  action. 


Aa  I  have  repeatedly  stated,  the  UnMed  Na- 
ttons has  become  a  bottomleae  pit  into  whk:h 
the  UnMed  Slalae  has  dumped  MsraMy  tene  of 
bMons  of  dolars.  In  1946,  the  UnMed  States 
pM  40  peioent  ol  the  UnMed  Nattons  regular 
budget  or  $7.7  mWon.  By  1985.  our  percent- 
age asasismint  had  bean  reduced  to  25  per- 
cent, however,  our  payment  to  the  United  Na- 
iona ragutor  budgat  amountod  to  approxi- 
mataly  $206  mMon,  a  2.500-paroent  incraaae 
in  40  year*.  Indeed,  to  toe  paat  decade,  the 
UnMed  Nattons  regutor  budget  has  more  then 
tripled  to  size. 

Acoordtog  to  the  olfldal  U.N.  Qanaral  As- 
sembly Report  of  the  Commttlee  on  Contrtou- 
ttona.  dated  Auguat  9.  1985.  the  total  caah 
paymanto  received  in  satislaclon  of  assaee- 
mento  for  1964  was  $1,807,446,000.  Of  that 
wncunt  only  $134.7  mNton,  or  8.3  percent 
received  from  the  Soviet  Unton.  At  the 
Ime.  $450.23  mNon 


the  UnMed  Otatos  28.01  percent  of  the  total 
amount  almoat  fov  thnae  the  amount  fur- 
rvanao  oy  wie  sovieB. 

WNh  reaped  to  vokjntary  conlrtoultons.  that 
same  report  shows  that  toe  Soviet  Union  con- 
Wbutod  only  ona-hall  of  1  peraant  ol  toe  total 
$2.1  bHon  raoakwd.  whto  th 
oonWbuled  23  J2  percent  ol  It  A 
margto  ol  dMaranoe  by  anyone'a  i 

It  to  alao  JntoieaMng  to  noto  that  aocordtog 
to  dato  obtained  from  the  U.N.  SecratartaTs 
JwMwy  20.  1906.  report  on  the  status  ol  aa- 
aaeaad  oontobuMona.  the  Soviet's  are  to  ar- 
reers  on  mea  menoanry  aseeeeair  pey- 
ments  to  the  UnMed  Nattona  In  the  amouit  of 
$235.6  mNon.  neerty  80  percent  ol  whtoh  to 
tieai  slisaiilni  norwupporl  By  and  large,  what 
the  Sovleta  have  paid,  they  have  paU  in 
ntolee.  whtoh  ara  uaalaaa  oulsUe  of  toe 
Soviet  Union. 

The  tact  of  the  madar  to,  the  Soviet  Unton 
oontribulea  as  Wto  as  poaatoto.  yet  matotaina 
ne^  completo  control  over  the  dtoburaaments 
at  the  UnMed  Nattona— end  we've  aeen  what 
that  haa  gotton  ua.  Ifs  Ime  we  ptM  a  stop  to 
our  roto  as  Inander  ol  the  Soviet  cauae  unM 
of  control  over  ttw 


I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  withdraw  from 
the  UnMed  Nattons.  to  fact  I  b  slave  we 
shouM  maintato  our  membership  and  conlnue 
our  efforts  to  bring  that  organtoatton  back  to 
the  originel  purpoee  for  vtotoh  it  was  created. 
But  unll  it  raluma  to  an  Inaltutton  dadtoalad 
to  the  raeokJiton  ol  wortd  oonflct  I  beleve  we 
shouW  drwnattcaly  reduce  our  finendal  sup- 
port of  its  oparamg  and  other  program  budg- 
ets, at  leaet  to  a  atoilar  towel  ol  furidtog  aa  the 
Soviet  Unioft. 

I  urge  my  cdeagues  to  speak  for  al  of 
Anwrica  and  aupport  the  amendment 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indtona.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  currant  law.  toe  United  States  withhoMa 
its  proporttonato  share  ol  siaoissd  conktou- 
ttons  to  the  UnMed  Nattons  for  proiecto  whose 
primary  purpoee  to  to  benefit  the  Palesttnlen 
Uberatton  Organizalon  and  SWAPO.  the 
Souto  Weat  AMca  Paopto's  Organizatton. 

Thto  wnsndmant  wouU  do  two  things.  First 
n  wouW  ctoee  a  toophoto  to  the  tonguage  that 
alowa  U.&  funda  to  go  to  one  of  the  UnMed 
Maion's  pro-PLO  acttvittes.  Second,  it  wouU 
add  the  African  Nattonal  Congreea,  a  terrorist 
organtaitton  ctoaaly  aMed  wNh  the  PLO  and 
SWAPO,   to  the  organizattons  we  wNhhoU 


The  tow  siputotos  that  the  UnMed  Statee 
must  wMhhoM  from  two  U.N.  organiiattons. 
that  dawty  benefH  the  PLO— the  CommNtee 
on  the  Exarctoe  of  the  Inalenabto  Rights  of 
the  Psisslnian  Paopto.  and  tha  Spactol  UnM 
on  Paleslnton  Rights.  There  are  other  U.N. 
proiecta  that  the  UnMed  Statee  does  not  wNh- 
hoM  from  because  the  State  Department  to  in- 


One  of  theee  pro^tO  protects  to  the  Spe- 
cW  CommNtee  to  Invealgato  taraal  Practtoas 
Affedng  the  htoman  Righto  of  the  Poputatton 
ol  the  Occupied  TerrMoriea.  Thto  commMlee  to 
obvtoualy  spouttng  pura  PLO  propaganda  and 
shouto  have  been  wNhheto  from  tong  ago. 

The  apedrt  uuminMlee  waa  aetablahed  by  a 
UnMed  Nalon  raeokitton  to  1968.  whtoh  al- 
ready conctodad  toal  taraal  was  violattng  Pat- 


■'  righta.  The  purpoee  of  the  yeaity  so- 
ctfed  kiveatlgatton  haa  been  to  rattfy  what  the 
Ur«ad  flatten  has  already  dacktod.  None  of 
the  commMlee  members  have  retattona  wito 
and  torael  has  refuaed  to  cooperate 
fw  committee,  which  to  clearly  rigged 
.  So  toe  "tovesttgatton"  oonaiato  of 
mtenriews  to  neighboring  stetes  and  press  re- 

POftft- 

K  to  Ime  that  we  stop  paying  for  PLO  prop- 
•gwKta.  Thto  amendnwnt  ctoees  one  mora 
toophoto  and  to  a  step  in  the  right  drectton. 

TNa  amendment  atoo  provUea  for  withhoU- 
ing  Uritod  States  funds  from  U.N.  projects 
wlwee  primary  purpose  to  to  benefit  ttte  Afri- 
can NatliT^  Congrass. 

Thto  toaa  shouto  not  be  controversial,  as 
the  House  has  already  voted  369  to  49,  to 
prohtoM  UnKed  States  taxpayers  dolars  from 
gotog  to  the  African  Natmnal  Congress. 

At  ttie  time,  sorrte  members  said  they 
thought  that  the  amendment  was  unnecessary 
bacauae  no  funda  were  being  sent  to  the 
ANC.  Wei.  in  thto  case  there  «  now  doubt 
that  we  we  helping  the  United  Nations  fund 
tt)e  ANC. 

It  to  imposstoto  to  know  for  sure  just  how 
much  the  United  Natton  is  giving  to  the  ANC. 
Esttmatas  range  from  $28  to  over  $40  milHon 
a  year.  Orw  ttiing  we  do  Icnow  Is  that  the 
United  Nattons  to  funding  the  ANC  offtoes  in 
New  Yort(,  because  It  says  so  to  the  United 
Nafion's  own  documents. 

Another  thing  wa  know  »  that  the  Special 
Committee  Against  Apartoeid  to  so  anti-West- 
em  ttiat  no  Western  nation  sits  on  ttie  conv 
mittee.  Its  staff  to  dominated  by  the  Soviet 
btoc  whtoh  tends  not  to  be  motivated  by  hu- 
manitarian concerns.  Last  year,  for  exampte. 
the  SCAA  heW  hearings  In  New  YorK  to 
whtoh  student  leaders  from  all  over  the  United 
States  were  Invited.  The  hearings  were  orga- 
nized by  a  Mr.  Oudovenko,  of  the  Ukrainian 
Sovtot  SociaHst  Republc. 

Another  thing  we  know  Is  that  the  ANC  and 
the  PLO  heve  had  a  tong  retattonship.  In  May 
of  last  yew-  the  Anti-Defamatton  League 
toaued  a  report  entttted  "The  African  National 
Congress:  A  Ctoser  Look."  Accordtog  to  the 


As  a  revolutionary  movement  oriented  to- 
wards Moeoow.  the  ANC  has  long  echoed 
Soviet  attempts  to  undermine  the  legitima- 
cy of  IsrseL  Moreover,  the  ANC  is  a  strident 
supporter  of  the  PLO. 

The  AOL  report  goes  on  to  make  theee 

In  1970,  the  ANC  denounced  "laraeTs  ag- 
gressive  expanstontom"  and  urged  "aU  peace- 
tovtog  noratfgned  atales  to  immedtotaly  sever 


to  September  1960,  ANC  prestoent  Oliver 
Twnbo  apoke  to  Paris  at  a  conference  spon- 
sored by  the  Wortd  Peace  Council,  a  Soviet 
front  Ha  sato: 

I  would  like  to  sasure  our  oomrsdes  In  the 
IflteiatlOD  struggles  *  *  *  and  the  PLC  *  *  * 
that  their  struggle  is  ours  •  *  •  our  flgbt  is 
carried  on  in  the  knowledge  of  the  degree  of 
Intimacy  and  political,  military  and  econom- 
ic »"«*»w<>  tliat  has  t>een  developed  Ijetween 
i^daoi  uid  Zionism. 

In  July  196Z  the  ANC  United  Nations  ob- 
server refenad  to  torael's  poKctos  as  "Ztontot 
Naztom." 


WMnessas  taattfying  before  a  Senate  aub- 
oommtttee  stated  that  the  ANC  members 
batoad  with  PLO  cadres  to  the  Soviet  Unton. 

The  ANC,  the  PLO.  and  SWAPO  ware  al 
obsen^ers  at  the  U.N.  Sympoetom  on  the 
Queatton  of  Patoatine  to  July  1965.  Accordtog 
to  the  AOL,  the  aympoatom  "was  hato  to  plan 
an  anti-Israel  progaganda  campaign  to  the 
United  Stataa  and  Canada,  was  replete  with 
an  anti-laraal  propaganda  campaign  to  the 
straddled  the  fine  ine  between  criticism  of 
Israel  *  *  *  «id  outright  antt-Samtttom." 

Acoordtog  to  an  Israel  official  quoted  to  the 
"the  PLO  smelto  btood  to  South  Africa. 
The  PLO  thinks  Ite  tong-tarm  investment 
to  the  ANC  finaly  has  a  chance  to  pay  off." 
Theee  Israeli  sources  woukj  not  say  exactly 
how  much  tho  PLO  has  given  the  ANC, 
except  that  it  to  "to  the  mHons,"  and  that  for 
more  than  5  years  the  PLO  has  provtoed  the 
ANC  with  arms,  togtotical  support,  and  mWtary 
training. 

Both  the  PLO  and  the  ANC  exhtoit  the  haU- 
mwk  of  a  true  terrorist  group:  They  kill  more 
moderates  who  are  on  their  skle  ttian  the 
ertemy  they  are  supposedly  fighting.  Just  as 
the  PLO  has  kitted  far  more  moderate  Arabs- 
just  because  they  oppoae  the  PLO— than  they 
have  Israelis,  the  ANC  has  mainly  kiled  mod- 
erate blacks  wtw  oppose  ANC  temx. 

According  to  the  Institute  of  Race  Relations, 
a  respected  independent  social  research  tostt- 
tute  to  South  Africa,  2,326  blacks  were  kHed 
from  September  1964  until  December  1986. 
About  htf  of  these  deaths  were  caused  by 
black-orvt)lack  vtolence. 

The  ANC  has  made  very  ctoar  that  it  wll  kiH 
anyone  In  its  way,  black  or  wtiite.  The  ANC's 
radto  station  n  constarrtty  exhorting  peopto  to 
vtolence  In  ttw  moat  graphk:  terma.  One 
broadcast  proclaimed: 

Our  people  must  organize  themselves  Into 
groups  to  manufacture  traditional  weapons 
wlilch  must  be  used  against  the  enmy. 
After  arming  thonaelves  In  tills  manner, 
our  people  must  tiegln  to  identify  collatMra- 
tors  and  enemy  targets  and  kill  them. 

In  another  broadcast,  on  May  4.  1966,  the 
ANC's  radto  sakt 

Let  us  take  all  our  weapons,  *  *  *  our 
necklaces,  our  grenades,  our  machine  guns, 
our  AK-47'8.  our  limpet  mines  and  every- 
thing we  can  get— let  us  fight  the  vigilantes 

•  •  •  together  with  the  apartheid  regime 

•  •  • 

The  "necklace"  refered  to  to  thto  broadcast 
to  perttaps  the  most  gnjasome  Instrument  of 
terror  used  to  modem  times.  It  consiste  of  put- 
ting a  tire  doused  In  gasoline  over  the  head  of 
tho  vtotim.  tying  hto  or  her  hands,  and  then 
lighting  the  tire  on  fire  so  the  victim  stowty 
bums  to  deato.  Hundreds  of  blacks  have  dtod 
ttitoway. 

The  ruthleaanass  of  the  ANC  is  perhaps 
best  expressed  by  Johnny  Makatini.  the 
ANC'S  lepiasentattve  at  the  United  Nations, 
who  I  think  joined  Olver  Tambo  for  tea  at  the 
Foreign  Aff*s  CommMtee  and  the  State  De- 
partnwnt  He  sakJ— as  reported  to  tt»  f^lew 
York  Times: 

If  there  were  only  4  million  of  us  left  after 
the  revolution,  that  would  be  letter  than 
the  present  situation. 
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I  am  not  accusing  thoaa  who  sniport  tha 
ANC  ol  dettwrately  snnwiitk'ig  oommuntom, 
just  as  I  wouW  hope  ttwy  wouM  not  charga 
that  because  I  oppose  the  ANC  that  I  aupport 
^wtheto.  It  to  juat  not  tnie  that  to 
apartheU  we  must  support  the  ANC. 
Souto  African  black  leaders,  auch  as  CNal 
Bulheizi,  Bishop  fttokoena,  Biahop  Lakanyana, 
even  Bishop  Tutu,  have  bitterty  oppoead  ANC 
terrorism. 

In  any  case,  the  House  has  akaady  voted 
that  the  United  States  shouM  not  fund  the 
ANC  and  its  necklace  terrorism.  Thto  amend- 
ment simply  says  that  the  UnMad  Stataa 
shouto  not  be  fundtog  UnMed  Nattona  pro- 
grams whose  "primary  purpoee"  to  to  proUda 
benefita  to  the  African  National  Congraaa.  I 
beleve  thto  to  a  modest  measure  that  tha 
American  peopto  wouM  au|>port  and  I  am 
plaaaad  that  tha  Commtttae  on  Foreign  Affair* 
has  accepted  thto  amendmem  wNh  the  under- 
standing of  the  majority. 

I  wouM  Hce  two  supporting  docuntents.  one 
a  report  by  ttie  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'rito,  the  other  an  articto  from  tlie 
Washington  Jewteh  Week  to  appear  at  thto 
point  to  ttte  RECOno. 

[From  the  ADL  Bulletin.  May  19861 

The  AnucAH  Natiohai.  CoiraaBs:  A  CLoeaa 
Look 

(By  Nathan  Perlmutter  and  David  Bvanier) 

Discussion  of  the  poUttoal  toeut  to  South 
Africa  properly  iMglns  with  the  a^-evldent 
stipulation  that  apartheid  to  racist  and  de- 
humanizing. 

If  you  are  a  blade  dtlaen  of  Sooth  Africa, 
you  cannot  vote  in  natimial  elections;  you 
must  generally  use  separate  puldlc  fadUttes; 
you  are  not  allowed  to  own  real  estate  In  87 
percent  of  your  own  country,  you  are  told 
with  whom  you  may  socialize,  and  wh«« 
you  can  look  for  a  job.  If  the  government 
wants  to  resettle  you.  it  can  do  so  at  any 
time  for  any  reason. 

The  "homelands"  resettlement  drive  lias 
forced  tislf  of  South  Africa's  l>lacks  Into 
overcrowded,  unproductive  segregated  Ban- 
tustans.  areas  with  no  indusUial  base  that 
are  so  overpopulated  hardly  any  vlalde  agri- 
cultural land  remains.  Drinking  water  to 
unsafe  and  sanitatimi  deploraUe.  Staioe  the 
Bantustans  are  little  more  than  detentton 
camps,  many  Africans  migrate  to  url>an  cen- 
ters as  "Illegals"  subject  to  arrest  Forty 
percmt  of  bla<A  etilldren  are  estimated  to 
be  malnourished  and  ten  percent  suffer 
from  kwasi(Aor  (extreme  protein  deficien- 
cy). 

In  1984.  Pretoria's  Cmistltutlon  grsnted 
Parliament  chaml>eis  to  Asian  and  "col- 
ored" commimities  Imt  not  to  blades. 

On  the  positive  sMe.  bladL,  colored  and 
Asian  trade  union  membership  has  grown 
from  150,000  after  legaUsatioo  to  197»  to 
750,000  today  and  tdaeks'  real  tnooase  has 
risen  sulistantlally  to  the  last  25  years, 
higher  than  In  any  otlier  African  country- 
Ttie  VJ&.  State  Dqiartment  says  that  more 
positive  changes  have  taken  fdaoe  to  South 
Africa  to  the  last  five  years  than  to  the  pfe- 
viousSOO. 

Hotels,  parks  snd  theaters  sre  l>elng  mte- 
grated.  snd  the  pass  laws  controlling  where 
bla<^  can  live  and  work  were  recently  re- 
veled. Other  reform  cmnmitmenta  that  are 
going  to  be  tranalated  into  legtolatlon  to- 
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oliidt  KuuBBtoaiiic  black!  fresbold  proparty 
rtgbta. 

PmiI  JotUMon.  Brttlah  hMortan 
f ofmar  adltar  of  Um  Ntm  SImtmman,  raoant- 
\t  wwiU  In  Commntmrv  "Thaia  la .  .  .ovar- 
whatanliw  arldiea  ttiat  South  AMea  haa 
baan  moviiw  a««7  (ran  apaitbald  .  .  .  It  ia 
qulta  daar  that  P.  W.  Botha  ...  la  eon- 
vtnead  that  apartheid  baa  to  io  and  haa 
baan  dtamaDtUnc  It  ahnoat  by  ataalth  to 
avoid  pantBfctnt  tha  radma'a  foUowen." 

apaithaid  roBaalna  In  (oroe 
Wa.  aa  Jowa.  with  a  ooUaetiva 
of  oantuHaa  in  Buropaan  ghattoa 
and  who  have  expartanoed  tha  rtiwilar  evU 
of  radaa.  feel  a  «wdal  penonal  reapooalbU- 
tty  to  indat  on  Its  dlanantMng, 

But  thlB  la  not  to  auaeBt  eloalnc  our  area 
to  what  any  enarte  onee  apartheid  la  gone. 
F^ilttieal  BKitaltty  4— »»'''*-  that  the  valuea 
aia±  mm  \m  abhor  apartheid  alao  laeaaure 
the  aoelety  that  wlU  follow.  We  muat  diatln- 
guMh  between  thoee  who  wffl  work  for  a 
banana,  iliiiiififn^.  pro-Weatem  South 
Africa  and  thoaa  who  are  totalitarian,  antl- 

antl-Iaraell   and 


It  ta  In  thiB  oontezt  that  tha  African  Na* 
Ctevran  (ANC).  ao  frequently  dia- 
aa  an  alternative  to  the  Botha  Oov- 
at.  mertta  a  doae.  unaentimental  look. 

The  qneation  can  be  fairly  aaked.  what 
haa  an  thla  to  do  with  JewsT 

Aa  a  revolutionary  national  Ubermtion 
movement  oriented  toward  Moeoow,  the 
ANC  baa  lone  eidioed  Soviet  attempta  to  un- 
dermine the  leittlraaey  of  teaeL  If  oreover, 
the  AMC  la  a  atridant  supporter  of  the  Pal- 
eattne  Ubetatlon  Organlntion. 

m  ino.  the  AHC  dHMwmred  "larael'i  at- 
gi  Mil  I II  ezpaiMtonlam"  aa  "aupportad  to  the 
hot  by  the  rulliw  circles  of  the  DA  and 
their  aOiea"  and  uned  "all  peeoe-lovlng 
nan«llsnsd  statee  .  .  .  (to)  tamnedlately 
sever  state  relatlona  with  Israel.  . 

An  artleie  In  the  September.  1971.  iaaue  of 
auOtmbu.  the  monthly  ANC  mafaataM  head- 
lined. "Zlonlnx  South  AMca  and  Apart' 
held— a  Paradozkal  Trtande."  was  adapted 
from  a  pamphlet  with  the  same  title  pub- 
ttriMd  by  the  Palaatlne  Reeearch  Center,  mn 
atflUate  of  the  P J..O. 

In  September.  IMO.  ANC  president  OUver 
Tunbo  spoke  In  Parte  at  an  International 
Ocnf erenoe  on  SoUdartty  with  the  Struggle 
of  the  NamlMan  People,  sponsored  by  the 
World  Peace  Council,  a  Soviet  front  He 


"...  I  would  like  to  aasure  our  comrmdee 
In  the  liberation  struggles  .  .  .  and  the 
PX.O.  .  .  .  that  their  struggle  Is  ours  .  .  . 
our  flght  Is  carried  on  In  the  knowledge  of 
the  degree  of  Intlmary  and  political,  mili- 
tary and  economic  alllanoe  that  haa  been 
developed  between  radam  and  Zionism." 

At  the  80th  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
South  African  Oommunlat  Party  (8ACP)  in 
IMl.  TuBbo  stated:  "Today,  in  the  anU-im- 
perlallat  struggle,  we  have  won  new  allies 
like  the  struggling  people  of  Palestine.  We 
have  thrown  up  new  enwniea  of  peoplea.  like 
thoaa  who  murder  eiviliana  In  Beirut." 

In  July.  IMS.  during  the  IsraeU  mlUtary 
action  againat  Letaanon-baaod  PX..O.  terror- 
tam.  ANC  chief  United  Nations  observer 
Johnatone  M.  m^^^M"*  denounced  Israel 
for  its  "flagrant  and  unprovoked  sgiinmlwi 
m^fmfimm*  Lsbanon"  and  Its  "attempted  exter- 
mination of  the  Paleatlnlan  people.  He  re- 
fetrad  to  Prime  Minlater  Begins  poUdea  as 

who  had  been  associated  with 
tha  ANC  teatlfied  before  the  D.a  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  Subcommittee  on  Securi- 


ty and  Terrorism  In  March.  IMl.  that  the 
ANC  cooperated  with  the  PX.O.  and  that 
acme  msmbsrs  trained  In  the  U.S.SJI.  with 
P  J..O.  eadraa. 

In  IMS.  a  oontroveny  erupted  at  tha 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony 
Brook  invohrlng  Profeaaor  Kmeat  (Pred) 
Oube.  who  taught  a  course  on  "The  PoUtics 
of  Race."  Dube.  an  ANC  repreeentattve  at 
the  United  Nations  serving  on  the  ANCs 
National  educational  Council,  taught  that 
Ztonlam  Is  a  form  of  racism  and  suggested  as 
a  term  paper  theme  "Zionism  Is  as  mudi 
radan  aa  Naatn  la  radam."  Dube  spoke  at 
a  teach-in  on  Palestine"  In  New  York  in  De- 
cember, IMS.  aponaored  by  the  November 
tt  Coalition,  a  pro-PJi.O.  organisation  of 
radical  leftist  and  Arab- American  groupa.  In 
an  Interview  published  In  the  July-August 
1M6  lasue  of  PoUatine  rocua,  a  publication 
of  the  now  renamed  November  39  Commit- 
tee for  Paleatlne.  Dube  aaid  that  "what  the 
Ti"*'**'  did  to  the  Arabs  in  Palestine  was 
exactly  the  same  that  the  whitea  did  to  us" 
in  South  Africa. 

At  the  ANC  National  ConsultaUve  Confer- 
ence in  June,  1965,  OUver  Tambo  stated:  "In 
1971.  tha  Arab  armiea  succeeded  to  inflict  a 
major  defeat  on  Zionist  Israel  for  the  first 
time  In  a  quarter  of  a  century,  forcing  UJB. 
Imperialism  to  seek  new  nteasurea  to  protect 
iU  client  sUte  in  the  Middle  Bast" 

The  ANC.  the  P.L..O.  and  the  South  Weat 
Africa  People's  Organisation  (SWAPO) 
were  observers  at  the  second  annual  United 
Nations  North  American  Regional  Non-Oov- 
emmental  OrganJaatlons  (NOO)  Symposi- 
um on  the  Question  of  Paleatlne,  in  July. 
199S.  under  UK.  auspices  In  New  York.  The 
symposium,  held  to  plan  an  anti-Israel  prop- 
aganda ~"»i>««g"  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
was  replete  with  anti-Israel  and  pro-P.L..O. 
declarations  that  often  straddled  the  fine 
line  between  criticism  of  Israel  and  lU  sup- 
porters and  outright  anti-Semitism. 

The  ANC  and  the  November  29  Commit- 
tee for  Paleatlne  ooeponaored  a  meeting  in 
New  York  in  April.  19M.  on  the  subject. 
"Israel-South  Africa:  The  Apartheid  Con- 
nection?" Similar  meetings  have  since  been 
held  in  many  other  American  dtlea. 

The  ANC.  which  seeks  to  overthrow  the 
South  African  govemment  Is  a  "national 
liberation  movement"  that,  plainly  said.  Is 
imder  heavy  Communist  influence. 

The  ANC  has  been  aUled  with  the  South 
African  Communist  Party  (SACP)  for  SO 
years. 

The  ANC  is  oriented  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  Bast  Bloc  allies,  who  have  fur- 
nished it  with  arms,  funding,  military  train- 
ing and  other  logistic  support. 

Oliver  Tambo.  who  has  headed  the  ANC 
since  1964  when  former  president  Nelson 
i4"M»»i»  was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment 
for  acts  of  sabotage.  Is  a  member  of  the 
Presidential  Committee  of  the  World  Peace 
Council  (WPC).  a  leading  Sovlet-oontroUed 
front  organtaation  based  in  Helsinki.  Tambo 
has  been  a  speaker  or  guest  at  various 
forums  spons<»ed  by  the  U.S.  Commimlst 
Party. 

The  ANC  la  a  member  of  the  Afro-Asian 
People's  Solidarity  Organisation  (AAF60). 
deacribed  In  1983  by  the  VA  SUte  Depari. 
ment  as  a  Soviet-controlled  front. 

SediaJM,  the  ANC  magswlne.  is  printed  in 
Communist  East  Germany. 

Moaes  Mabhlda.  Qeneral  Secretary  of  the 
South  African  Communist  Party,  speaking 
at  the  SACP  80th  anniversary  meeting  in 
IMl.  said:  "Our  Party  .  .  .  fuUy  supports 
the  same  program  of  liberation  aa  the  Afri- 
can National  Coognm  for  the  seizure  of 
power  and  black  majority  rule." 


In  1M3,  seven  members  of  the  ANC  na- 
tional executive  committee  were  identified 
In  sworn  teatlmony  before  the  VA  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Security  and  Terrorism  as 
SACP  members.  The  30-member  national 
executive  committee  now  has  13  to  16  mem- 
bers said  to  be  affiliated  with  SACP. 

The  ANC  supports  the  Soviet  Union  on 
foreign  policy  Issues.  Tambo  told  the  June. 
1965.  ANC  NaUonal  CimsultaUve  Confer- 
ence: ".  .  .  the  democratic  anti-feudal  and 
antl-lmperlallst  revolution  in  Afghanistan 
had  been  saved,  with  the  support  of  the 
Soviet  Union." 

In  a  message  to  the  same  conference,  the 
SACP  Central  Committee  stated: 

.  .  The  SACP  .  .  .  pledges  to  do  Its 
utmost  to  ensure  that  your  dedalona  are 
carried  into  the  field  of  struggle  and  imple- 
mented." 

ANC  spokesmen  were  featured  speakers  at 
banquets  sponsored  by  the  Communist 
Party  newspaper.  PeopWt  World,  held  this 
spring  in  California. 

The  fall  of  South  Africa  to  such  a  Soviet- 
oriented  and  Communist-influenced  force 
would  be  a  severe  setback  to  the  United 
Statea.  whoae  defense  industry  relies  heavi- 
ly on  South  Africa's  wealth  of  strategic  min- 
erals. If  America's  defense  industry  were 
handicapped,  our  allies'  security  would  alao 
be  at  perlL  A  recent  Commerce  Department 
report  noted  that  South  Africa  possesses 
83.6  percent  of  the  world's  chromium:  80.8 
percent,  platinum;  70.8  percent,  manganese: 
and  47.7  percent,  vanadium 

In  the  event  of  a  Communist-influenced 
or  controlled  revolution.  South  Africa's  de- 
pendence on  income  from  the  export  of 
strategic  metals  would  perhaps  result  in 
continued  sales  to  the  West  However,  If 
South  Africa's  strategic  metals  were  con- 
trolled by  a  regime  favoring  the  Soviet 
Union.  American  vulnerability  to  making 
political  concessions  to  Moscow  would  in- 
crease substantially. 

Moreover,  should  South  Africa  be  con- 
trolled by  a  regime  supportive  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  sea  lanes  and  "choke  points"  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  through  the  Red 
Sea,  trade  routes  to  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Indian  Oceans,  and  from  the  Persian  Oulf 
would  be  at  rlsiL 

During  the  last  three  decadea,  it  has  been 
made  painfully  clear  to  the  American 
Jewish  conununlty  and  to  all  supporters  of 
human  rights,  that  while  tyrannies  can  be 
overthrown,  at  times  the  regimes  replacing 
them  may  be  even  worse. 

Some  examples:  In  Cuba,  the  authoritari- 
an Batista  was  replaced  by  Castro's  Commu- 
nism: In  Iran,  the  undemocratic  Shah's  fall 
brought  to  power  the  tyrannical  AyatoUah 
Khomeini,  in  Nicaragua,  the  corrupt  Somo- 
za'B  ouster  saw  the  Communist  Sandlnista 
regime  rise  to  power.  And  In  Vietnam,  the 
boat  people  are  our  times'  searing  reminder 
of  the  spawn  of  Communism. 

As  Preedom  House  haa  stated.  ".  .  .  South 
Africa  bears  the  major  onus  for  the  blood- 
shed. Oppressed  by  the  system  of  apartheid 
imposed  on  them  by  the  white  minority,  the 
Africans  are  fighting  back  in  whatever  ways 
possible." 

The  ANC  and  the  South  African  Commu- 
nist Party  are  not  root  cauaes  of  the  up- 
heaval in  South  Africa.  Communists  exploit 
and  manipulate  economic  and  political  des- 
peration and  oppression  for  their  own  pur- 
poaea.  South  Africa  is  a  tinder  box;  the 
Communists  are  poised  to  strike  the  match. 

Yet  there  Is  still  time  for  other  agenU  of 
change  to  take  hold  and  a  number  of  them 
exist  today  In  South  Africa.  Thoae  partlaans 


of  democratic  alternatives  can  take  heart  at 
the  recent  outcome  in  the  Phlllppinea.  in 
which  a  democratic  force.  Corason  Aquino, 
emerged  trltmiphant. 

One  example  of  aasistf"^  to  a  democratic 
alternative  is  the  two-month  training  pro- 
gram in  political,  economic  and  aodal  self- 
suffidency  for  leaden  from  the  tdack  town- 
ship of  Soweto  taking  place  at  the  Afro- 
Asian  Institute  in  Tel  Aviv,  Israel. 

Israel's  labor  federation,  the  Hlstadrut.  a 
staunch  opponent  of  apartheid,  runs  the 
Afro-Asian  InsUtute.  The  training  program 
focuses  on  unionising  South  Africa's  black 
workers,  developing  black  dvU  infraatnic- 
tares,  organizing  black  women  and  teaching 
social  work. 

Israel  has  repeatedly  condemned  apart- 
heid and  has  expressed  its  willingness  to 
Join  other  countries  in  economic  sanctions 
against  South  Africa. 

The  writer  Thomas  Mann  wrote  at  the 
conduslon  of  his  epic  novel,  "The  Magic 
Mountain": 

"Out  of  this  universal  feast  of  death,  out 
of  this  extremity  of  fever,  kindling  the  rain- 
washed  evening  sky  to  a  fiery  glow,  may  it 
be  that  Love  one  day  shall  mount?" 

The  same  question  applies  to  violence- 
ridden  South  Africa.  The  survival  of  free- 
dom in  South  Africa  wlU  be  possible  only  if 
the  forces  of  violence  on  the  far  left  and  of 
racial  vlolei>ce  on  the  far  right  are  defeated 
by  the  democratic  f  orcea  of  moderation. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Jewish  Week,  July 
10. 19861 
Aaxa  TBmoBisTS  Ais  Sooth  Atkicam 
Groups 
(By  CJharley  J.  Levlne) 
JxauaALKM.— The  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization (PLO)  is  stepping  up  Its  support 
for  the  African  National  Congress  (ANC), 
the  most  prominent  of  the  outlawed  organi- 
zations seeking  to  overthrow  white  minority 
rule  in  South  Africa,  according  to  both  Is- 
raeli and  South  African  intelligence  sources. 
"The  PLO  smells  blood  in  South  Africa," 
an  Israeli  expert  on  the  country  said.  "With 
international  pressiuv  for  sanctions  against 
South  Africa  building,  and  with  the  internal 
situation  In  South  Africa  worsening,  the 
PLO  thinks  its  long-term  investment  in. the 
ANC  finally  has  a  chance  to  pay  off." 

Israeli  officials  are  reluctant  to  criticize 
the  ANC  publicly  for  fear  of  appearing 
proapartheid.  Privately,  however,  they 
freely  share  their  growing  concern  over  the 
proapect  of  an  ANC  takeover. 

"It's  one  thing  to  be  opposed  to  apartheid, 
which  is  anti-democratic,  unjust,  unwork- 
able and  altogether  doomed,"  explained  an 
official  in  Jerusalem  who  keeps  a  close  eye 
on  events  in  southern  Africa.  "But  it's  quite 
another  thing  to  be  in  favor  of  replacing  the 
exlsUng  government  with  an  anti-democrat- 
ic, antl- Western,  and.  I  must  say,  anti-Israeli 
regime." 

The  ANC  is  the  most  well-known  and  well- 
heeled  of  the  varioiu  underground  South 
African  groupa.  Operating  from  its  head- 
quarters in  Lusaka.  Zambia,  some  750  miles 
north  of  Johannesburg,  the  ANC  boasts  an 
annual  budget  in  exoeas  of  $30  million, 
much  of  which  Is  obtained  in  granU  from 
foreign  govemmenta. 

Though  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  major  ANC 
bather,  the  single  largest  foreign  donor  is 
Sweden,  which  reportedly  gave  the  organl- 
attion  M  million  last  year. 

Officials  In  Israel  and  South  Africa,  which 
thla  reporter  visited  for  nearly  two  vtekM  in 
early  June,  would  not  say  exactly  how  much 
money  the  PLO  has  given  the  ANC,  except 


that  "it's  in  the  milUons."  In  addition  to  fi- 
nancial aid.  these  sources  add.  the  PIO  has 
for  more  than  five  years  provided  the  Afri- 
can group  with  arms,  logistical  support  and 
military  training. 

ANC  acting  president  Oliver  Tambo  vis- 
ited Lebanon  as  far  badi  as  1980  as  a  guest 
of  the  PLO,  according  to  Israeli  and  South 
African  sources.  liaison  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  organizations  were  among 
the  key  issues  reportedly  discussed  during 
that  visit. 

Speaking  in  Paris  following  his  trip.  In 
September  of  that  year,  Tambo  publicly  as- 
sured the  PLO— his  "comrades-in-arms."  as 
he  put  it— that  "by  definition  their  struggle 
is  ours." 

South  African  government  sources  say 
that  in  1081  PLO  instructors  trained  ANC 
terrorists  in  the  use  of  hand  weapons,  explo- 
sives and  military  tactics.  The  training  re- 
portedly took  place  in  Mozambique.  A  year 
Uter.  the  PLO  continued  its  ANC  training 
program  in  Ethlopiiu 

ANC  parachutists  were  subsequently 
trained  by  the  PLO,  and  Soviet-made  explo- 
sives were  delivered  to  the  ANCs  Zamhian 
headquarters  via  PLO  operativea,  according 
to  South  African  officials. 

Israeli  experts  on  international  terror- 
ism—who include  the  ANC  on  their  lists  of 
active  terrorist  organizations— note  the 
ANCs  use  of  PLO-style  tactics.  The  recent 
car  bomb  that  destroyed  a  seaside  section  of 
Durban,  killing  three  women— two  white 
and  one  of  Indian  descent^and  woimdlng  69 
people.  Is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  car  bomb- 
ings that  have  been  attributed  to  the  ANC. 
(Tambo  acknowledged  after  the  bombing 
that  it  might  have  been  carried  out  by  his 
guerrillas.) 

The  first  such  inddent  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred in  May  1983,  when  an  ANC  "cell" 
claimed  credit  for  a  car  bomb  that  wrecked 
a  government  office  building  in  Pretoria. 

Israeli  and  South  African  sources  say  that 
the  man  behind  the  car  bombings  and  other 
ANC  terrorist  attacks  Is  the  organization's 
only  white  executive  committee  member— a 
Lithuanian-bom  Jew  who  is  also  chairman- 
in-exUe  of  the  ouUawed  South  African  (Com- 
munist Party  (SACP).  His  name  is  Joe 
Slovo,  and  he  serves  as  deputy  chief  of  the 
ANCs  military  wing,  known  as  Umkhonto 
We  Sizwe,  or  "Spear  of  the  Nation." 

Slovo,  80,  came  to  South  Africa  with  his 
parents  at  age  nine.  A  lawyer  by  training,  he 
has  spent  his  entire  adult  Uf  e  as  an  SACP 
activist,  even  marrying  the  daughter  of  the 
SACP's  treasurer.  She  was  killed  years  ago 
by  a  mysterious  letter  bomb. 

Slovo,  who  is  said  to  travel  regularly  be- 
tween Zambia  and  the  Soviet  Union,  is  the 
author  of  numerous  ANC  tracts.  He  fre- 
quently singles  out  "Zionist  Israel"  as  "the 
proxy  of  VS.  imperialism." 

In  the  Middle  East,  Slovo  has  written. 
UjS.  Imperialism  "has  encouraged  the  forces 
of  reaction  to  liquidate  the  PLO  and  permit- 
ted Zionist  Israel  to  invade  Lebanon." 

South  African  officials  point  to  the  ANCs 
formal  alliance  with  the  SACP  and  the  dis- 
porportionate  number  of  SACP  members 
who  sit  on  the  ANCs  execuUve  committee 
to  support  the  government's  depiction  of 
the  ANC  as  a  Communist-run  organization. 
ANC  leaders  deny  the  charge  of  Ck>mmu- 
nlst  control,  while  acknowledging  the  long- 
standing tiea  between  their  organization  and 
the  SACP.  At  most,  ANC  leaders  and  their 
supporters  say,  a  dozen  or  so  executive 
members  are  Communists.  The  South  Afri- 
can government  puta  the  number  at  aome- 
where  between  19  and  24— out  of  a  total  ex- 
ecutive committee  membership  of  30. 
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"The  South  African  government  la  caught 
up  in  this  ntusbers  game."  an  Israeli  analyst 
said.  "The  real  lasue  Is  simply  that  SACP 
members  occupy  a  significant  number  of  Im- 
portant, decision-making  positions  in  the 
ANC." 

In  addition  to  Slovo,  ANC  executive  com- 
mittee members  who  are  said  to  be  active  in 
the  SACP  include:  Alfred  Nzo.  the  ANCs 
secretary-general,  who  also  serves  as  deputy 
chairman  of  the  Afro-Asian  Peoples'  Soli- 
darity Organization,  a  Calro-baaed  Soviet 
front  group:  Dan  Tloome,  the  ANCs  deputy 
seeretary-gtoieral  and  deputy  treasurer-gen- 
eral: Cassius  Make,  senior  commander  of 
Umkhonto  We  Sizwe:  Francis  Mell.  editor  of 
Sechaba,  the  ANCs  of fldSLl  publication,  and 
Mzawl  Pillso,  a  special  aide  to  OUver  Tambo. 
South  African  baveatigators  say  that 
Tambo  is  not  a  (Communist,  in  keeping  with 
ANC  tradition.  But  the  organization's  secre- 
tary-general—currently Nzo— is  always  a 
SACP  member,  and  the  SACP  secretary- 
general  always  sits  on  the  ANC  executive. 

The  PLO  does  not  appear  to  be  the  (mly 
Arab  force  behind  the  ANC,  nor  is  the  ANC 
the  only  imderground  South  African  group 
receiving  assistance  fnnn  the  FIX). 

IsraeU  and  SouUi  African  sources  say  that 
Libya  has  trained  members  of  a  rival  South 
African  organlzaticm.  the  Pan  African  Con- 
gress (PAC),  since  the  early  1970a.  Two  PAC 
members  were  arrested  in  South  Africa  two 
months  ago  and  admitted  to  being  trained 
in  Libya,  according  to  David  Steward,  a 
South  African  government  spokesman.  The 
PAC  monbers  aUeged  mission:  to  eliminate 
certain  moderate  Black  leaders. 

Another  Libyan  trained  hit  team  consist- 
ing of  a  dozen  matt  South  African  Mus- 
lims, was  apprehended— weapcms  and  aU— at 
the  Athens  Airport  in  February.  Members 
of  the  group  confessed  to  local  police  that 
they  were  on  their  way  home  to  aitassinate 
Black  moderates. 

Sources  familiar  with  the  PLO's  oper- 
ations in  southern  Africa  say  that  PAC 
agents  stay  In  we^ly  contact  with  the  offi- 
cial FLO  mission  in  Zimbabwe,  where  the 
PalestiiUans  p«««"*««"  a  transmission  station 
in  the  PAC  communications  network. 

AU  Hallmeh  the  PLO's  representative  in 
Zimbabwe  recently  explained  his  organiza- 
tion's support  for  South  African  ^^oder- 
ground  groups  to  foreign  newsmen.  "It  is 
necessary  for  the  FLO  and  the  Uberatlon 
movements  in  southern  Africa  to  work  to- 
gether and  exchange  Information  on  their 
struggles  and  their  plight."  he  said,  "be- 
catise  we  are  convinced  that  the  collapse  of 
the  South  African  system  wUl  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Zionist  state  in  the 
Middle  East." 

In  March  of  this  year.  ANC  and  PAC 
members  went  to  TrlpoU  for  an  internation- 
al conference  of  terrorists  that  brought  to- 
gether representatlvee  of  the  FIX)  and  the 
Irish  R^ubllcan  Army,  among  other  orgar 
nizatlons.  The  conference  was  sponsored  by 
a  body  calling  itself  the  "World  Outer  for 
Struggle  Against  Imperialism,  Zionism  and 
Radam." 

South  African  officials  say  that  two  vlalt- 
Ing  ANC  members,  Thabo  BCbekl  and 
Jotmny  Makatine,  used  the  occasion  of  the 
conferoice  to  visit  the  Sabaha  terrorist 
training  base  in  the  northwestern  Oharyan 
area  of  Libya,  where  ANC  gunmoi  are  regu- 
larly Instructed  in  bombing  and  assassina- 
tion methods. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Chginngn,  I  li** 
In  support  of  the  amendment  by  Ihe  genOe- 
man  from  V»ginla  [Mr.  PawwsI. 
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«M  «■  be  aahad  to  appraM  •  $86  M- 

Mk  JnowMi    Y«t  w»  arc  atao  baing 

,  ono*  aoiin.  to  undanirlto  on*-fourth  of 

of  ttw  UnNtd  NsMona, 

I  «M  MMiy  owvwl  buy  •  Mwid 

In  1068.  tw  SowM  Union  ind  «w  UnNod 

SMM  wotod  togottwr  In  tw  Qanaral  Anom- 

bty  of  tw  UnMMl  Natono  12^  pwowH  of  •« 

Nnw.  Of  oomawadU  not  axtond  any  aid  to 


But  fwl  aama  yaar  w*  gava  $2.S  b«on  to 
^ypl  «)d  owar  hai  a  b«on  to  PaMatan.  wtian 
boitMliona  had  voiadwMh  ttw  Sowiats  75 
paRwnl  of  Ww  ihna  ttw  prawtaua  yaar. 

Om  S2S0  m«on  goaa  to  Sudan,  whan  71 
pareani  of  »Mt  voto  goaa  to  ttw  SoMia*  umoa 
Mareoa,  wtwaa  naion  racalwad  S270  maon, 
votod  In  mraamani  wNh  ttw  SovMa  64  par- 

A  toW  of  $1^  bMon  want  to  B  Salvador. 
Honduraa.  Coala  Rica.  Guatomala.  and 
Panama,  yal  tttaaa  nrtiona  avoragad  only  27 
paroant  ■uppot  <>«.<>'*■<'  Sfatoa  poaNiona  in 
toa  Ganaral  Aaaambly. 

Tba  tamoua  Group  of  77,  wMcft  raaly  rapra- 
•anla  120  naiona.  Imw*  wolad  wNh  tfw  SowM 
Union  In  raoani  yaan  86  paroani  of  tha  Nma. 
Nona  of  ttwaa  nationa  pay  mora  than  1  par- 
cant  of  tha  U.N's  ooata.  and  tha  Sovtat  Union 
paya  laaa  than  10  paroant 

i  dont  aa^act  our  oonWbutlOfW  to  intama- 
ttonal  oiwanhaHona  such  at  tha  Unitad  Na- 
Hona  to  ba  pioitoMa.  but  wouldn't  it  ba  nice 
to  bra*  avan?  Indaad.  only  19  of  ISO  mem- 
bart  of  tha  UnNad  Naiona  volad  with  tha 


Evaryona  would  ■»  to  ba  Ivwwn  aa  a  phi- 
landvopiat,  but  no  ona  want*  to  be  a  aucfcar. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chainnan,  tor  4  yaart.  I, 
along  wNh  a  number  of  other  Members  of 
Congreaa.  have  aougM  an  eMpraaalon  of  the 
Sanaa  of  Congraaa  laganlng  the  poWical  iMu- 
ation  on  the  iaiand  of  Taiwan.  We  have  done 
so  becauae  wa  balavs  that  democracy  is  an 
idea  whoaa  time  haa  coma  tor  tha  people  on 
Taiwan.  We  have  dorte  so  alao  in  raaponee  to 
the  aapiiatlon  of  Americans  of  Taiwanese  de- 
scant that  their  brothers  and  sisters  on 
Taiwan  enioy  the  fruits  of  democracy  and 
freedom.  I  am  pieaaed,  ttwrelore,  to  offer  a 
provtaion  on  "democracy  in  Taiwan"  to  H.R. 
1777. 

It  has  been  almoat  40  years  sinoa  the  Kuo- 
mMang  regime  Impoaad  martial  law  on  tha 
iaiand  of  ^^mt\.  Wlwtovsr  |uatMcation  there 
may  have  bean  at  tha  tima  tor  danyir^  the  po- 
litical rights  of  the  people  of  Taiwan,  that  ra- 
tionale has  long  since  vanished  amid  the 
proaparity  and  stabWy  that  the  island 
an|oy*— aiKl  has  enjoyed  for  a  lorx)  time.  No 
mansr  now  mucn  vw  lasuiLuuiii  emooaeo  >■ 
the  original  mafHal  law  regime  have  t>een  re- 
duced, the  net  effect  of  tlwee  ao-caNed  emer- 
gency meaauras  is  to  guarantoe  KMT  one- 
party  nio  on  Tafcaan. 

N  waa  40  yaers  ago  this  year  that  a  maiority 
of  Via  mambara  of  tha  Natiortal  cental  lagiaia- 
ture  and  electaral  ooNege  were  eiectod.  Be- 
cauae they  suppoeedly  rspreeent  dtokicts  on 
ttie  CNneee  mainlafvl.  tfwy  ara  not  requirad  to 
stand  tor  raeiectiort.  There  ara  members  of 
those  tKxSee  wtto  are  eiectod  itom  oonstilu- 
tariciaa  on  Taiwan,  but  becauae  of  the  number 


of  INa  members."  mi^ortly  nie  doee  not  odst 
on  Taiwafi 

I  am  pieaaed  to  aclinowteclge  that  sigrM- 
canl  poMcal  changaa  ara  oocuning  in  Takaan. 
In  SapMmber  1866,  the  democratic  oppoaition 
In  Taiwan  announced  ttte  formation  of  the 
Democratic  Progreealva  Party.  A  ooupto  of 
waaks  lator,  Prssidant  Chiang  CNng^cuo  an- 
nounced ttat  tha  KuomMang  regime  intended 
to  Mt  martial  law«idendthebwionthe  for- 
mation on  newpoMcal  parUee.  Other  reforms, 
which  hold  out  the  promiee  of  an  evoimion 
toward  a  democratic  systom.  era  to  occur 


The  tranaWon  toward  democracy  in  TakiMn 
w«  not  be  •»»/.  Some  groups  beteve  that 
proyaaa  la  too  stow,  stkI  others  want  no 
ctwnga  at  afl.  The  pace  arxl  content  of 
change  ia  up  tor  the  authoriliaa  and  people  of 
Taiwan  to  work  out  But  it  is  appropriate  for 
the  United  Statea  Congrees  to  pay  tribute  to 
ttw  aodal  and  ecorwmic  development  which 
hee  taitan  place  in  Tata»en  over  ttw  lest  law 
dacadaa.  and  to  tha  recent  poaitive  steps 
toward  democracy.  It  is  also  appropriate,  in 
tfw  contsort  of  that  commendation,  for  tfte 
Congrees  to  indk:ate  its  hope  that  the  end- 
point  of  thiapoMlcei  transition  w«  be  a  demo- 
cratic system.  That  is  wfwt  the  proviaion  on 
democracy  in  Taiwan  seeks  to  do. 

Mr.  NEAL  Mr.  Chwmen,  I'm  deighted  to 
Join  my  State's  dMnguished  Senetor.  Terry 
Sanforo,  in  urging  that  Congrees  endorse  ttw 
Central  American  peece  propoeal  advanced 
by  Preeidsnt  Oecer  Arias  of  Coeta  Rica. 

As  you  know,  eerier  this  year,  President 
Ariaa  praeerilad  his  plan  for  a  "F>rocedure  for 
Eitablshing  a  Fvm  and  Durable  Peece  in 
Cental  America."  K  offers  a  tong-range  plan 
for  arwftx)  guerrilla  wars  in  Nicaragua.  El  Sal- 
vador, and  Guatemala,  and  bringing  peace 
arto  denwcracy  to  tfw  region. 

On  Mwch  4,  I  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Reeokjtion  63.  the  Houae  version  of  the  San- 
ford  resoiulion.  srfiich  expresses  the  strong 
support  of  tfw  U.S.  Congress  tor  the  Arias 
peace  propoeal.  We  now  have  62  House  co- 
sporwors  of  ttils  resolution. 

Today,  I  am  offering  the  resokrtion,  wnth 
some  relatively  mirwr  modifications,  as  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  1777.  the  State  Depart- 
ment Aulhortzatton  Ad 

to  essence,  ttw  Arias  plan  is  an  attempt  to 
find  a  peaceful.  poMtoaJ  sototion  to  ttw  prob- 
leme  of  Central  America.  Our  resolution  re- 
flects tfw  beiiel  of  President  Anas  anA  ttw  re- 
gion's ottwr  denwcratic  leaders  ttwt  "a  dura- 
ble peace  is  only  poasibie  within  the  context 
of  democratic  regirnes  wt«ch  are  committed  to 
eradtoating  poverty,  to  eetabNshing  an  effec- 
tive meens  for  equaJ  opportunity  for  all  ete- 
ments  of  society,  and  to  estabiistitng  a  plural- 
isttc  society  wtwre  diatog  among  ttw  venous 
elements  of  society  is  permitted  to  occur  and 
free  and  pertodk;  elections  are  held." 

Our  reeokition  notes  ttwt  ttw  Arias  initiative 
reoognteee  tfwt  interrwi  democratization  ia  tfw 
key  to  peace  in  Cental  America.  It  alao  ac- 
knowtedgaa  that  Daniel  Ortega,  the  Praatoant 
of  Nk:aragua.  haa  said,  "our  intemel  poKdes 
wiH  rwver  t»  the  obiect  <A  atxi  negotiations 


sigrwo  H>  eno  armeo  corasci  ana  ramioroe  o^ 
mocracy  In  Central  America. 

And  fInaMy.  our  raaotolton  saya  that  Con- 
greaa  strengqf  tnuMf'T  ww  wws  mraaave  era 
looiia  forward  to  a  aummit  meeting  aa  tfw  rwxt 
pfwaa  in  ttda  hMoric  effort  to  forge  a  firm  and 
laaUng  peace  In  Central  America. 

Mr.  Clwirman,  ifs  important  VnaA  we  paaa 
ttw  reaohJtton  to  damonatrate  the  aupport  of 
Congreea  for  tfw  Ariae  propoeal.  Aa  I  aato,  it 
haa  already  paeeed  ttw  Serwte  on  an  over- 
whelming vote.  If  we  paaa  K  today,  aa  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  1777.  maytw  ttw  adminie- 
tration  wW  pay  aonw  attention. 

I  say  maybe.  Becauae  the  fact  is.  our  ad- 
miniatration  ia  virtuaNy  alorw  in  the  world  in 
pursuing  Ite  policy  of  aupporting  tfw  Contraa  in 
Nicaragua.  No  Central  Amertoan  country  aup- 
porls  ttw  Contras.  No  loitln  Amertoan  country 
supports  the  Corrtras.  Even  our  strongest 
allies  in  Europe  and  eieewtwre  do  not  aupport 
ttw  Contras.  Even  Prime  Minister  Mari^rat 
Thatcher.  Prestoent  Reegan's  cioaeet  friend  in 
Eunspe.  does  not  support  the  U.S.  poitoy  in 
Central  America. 

In  fact,  most  Western  Europeen  countries 
are  trading  with  tha  Qovemnwnt  of  Nicaragua, 
arKf  in  sorrw  caaes  providing  aid  to  ttwt  oourv 
try.  Qearty.  I  ttvnk.  anyorw  wtto  kx>ks  at  ttw 
situation  wiH  recognize  immediately  ttwt  our 
polk:y  has  been  an  abject  faitore.  We've  spent 
about  a  ttwuaand  million  dollars  of  Arrwrican 
taxpayers'  morwy  in  support  of  ttw  Contras. 
Yet  ttw  Comras  control  no  territory  in  Nk:ara- 
gua  arto  do  not  have  the  support  of  the 


Further,  our  laeokjlion  urges  ttw  Nicaraguan 
Sartdtolete  government  arto  our  own  adminle- 
tation  to  gel  behind  thia  inHiative.  which  ia  de- 


As  President  Arias  sato  ttiia  moming  wfwn 
several  of  us  were  having  t)reakfast  with  him. 
ttw  United  Statee  stands  akxw  in  ttw  worW, 
the  United  Stetas  is  isolated  in  its  stubborn 
support  for  the  Nicaraguan  Contras. 

Wtwt  can  we  legitirrwlety  expect  from  the 
Arias  proposal?  If  ttw  administration  firwiiy 
gets  the  message  ttwt  Congrees  is  befiind  a 
negotiated  settiemerrt.  arxl  if  tfwt  persuades 
ttw  administratkx>  to  support  tfw  Arias  plan, 
arxj  if  ttw  SarxJinistas  come  to  support  ttw 
Arias  plan,  arxJ  If  ttw  Sandinistas  conw  to 
support  it  ttwn  I  think  we  will  achieve  a  last- 
ing peace  in  Central  America  It's  posait)le. 

What  if  we  get  behirvl  it  and  the  Sandinistas 
do  not?  I  don't  know  wfwttwr  ttw  Sandinistas 
are  going  to  take  tt>is  seriously  or  not.  But  if 
they  do  not  it  will  be  dear  for  all  ttw  worW  to 
aee  who  is  for  peace  and  democracy  in  Cart- 
trai  America  and  wtw  is  not 

Unfortunately,  as  it  now  starKls.  much  of  the 
wortd  sees  ttw  United  States  as  ttw  aggressor 
in  Central  America.  They  see  us  almost  as  ter- 
rorists. But  if  we  truly  get  twt^nd  ttus  peace 
proposal,  and  it  doesn't  wort(  out  twcause  the 
SarKiniatas  «rill  not  cooperate,  ttw  wortd  wiH 
tw  forced  to  take  anottwr  \ook  at  ttw  Sarxli- 
niste  regirrw. 

It's  not  necessary  to  say  now  wtwt  ttw  rwxt 
step  wM  be.  I'm  rtot  sure  what  ttw  next  step 
shouM  be.  Ttw  key  thing  for  us  is  to  accept 
tftis  resokjtnn  today,  to  send  ttiis  dear  mes- 
sage from  the  Congress  to  the  administation 
and  to  ttw  Sandinista  government  and  to  ttw 
people  of  Nicaragua  that  «ve  support  a  rwgoti- 
ated  settlenwnt,  ttwt  «re  support  peace,  de- 
mocracy, aivl  ttw  restoratton  of  human  rigfits 
in  Ntaangua  and  in  ttw  ottwr  countries  of 


Cental  America  That*  a  the  purpoee  of  thia 
reeototton.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it 

At  this  point  I  wouM  Mce  to  repeat  for  my 
colsaqiiea  the  10  major  parts  of  the  Ariaa 
peace  plan: 

Rrst  amneaty  for  politk:al  and  ratated  of- 
feneea.  monitored  biy  a  commission,  and 
dtotog  with  intamai  opposition  groups. 

Second,  a  ceaae-fire. 

Third,  a  process  leading  to  a  democratk: 
Fspreeentative  form  of  govemnwnt  with 
honest  periodk:  eiecttons  and  guaranteed  dvil 
riglita 

Fourth,  free  arto  democratk:  eiecttorw.  moni- 
torad  by  the  OAS.  for  membership  on  the 
newly  created  Central  Amertoan  Pariwment 

Fifth,  a  suspenston  of  aU  extra-regtorwl  miii- 
t«y  aU,  overt  or  covert,  to  insurgent  or  irregu- 
lar foroea 

Sixth,  an  end  to  attempts  to  destabilize  ttw 
governments  of  Central  American  countries. 

Seventh,  a  reduction  of  arms. 

Eigtitti.  superviskxi  of  the  plan  by  the  United 
Nattona  the  OAS.  and  the  Contadora  group. 

Nintti.  an  evaluatnn  of  progress  by  ttw 
Presklents  of  ttw  five  Central  American  courv 
triea 

Tentt).  ecorwrnc  and  cultural  agreenwnts 
which  will  permit  accelerated  devetopment 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Chamnan.  I  support  the 
spirit  of  ttw  amendment  from  ttw  gentleman 
fnxn  t^orth  Carolina  [Mr.  Neal].  I  think  it  ino- 
portant  that  the  Cor>gress  applaud  the  bokj 
initiative  of  Prestoent  Arias  of  Costa  Rna.  Mr. 
Arias  tiimself  rrwt  with  some  of  ttw  distirv 
gushed  Members  of  this  Chamber  yesterday, 
and  was  encouraged  by  ttw  aupportiva  iarv 
guage  of  Mr.  Neal's  amendrrwnt 

Nonetheless,  It  seems  to  irw  that  current 
events  have  overtaken  the  substance  of  the 
amendment  The  U.S.  Congress  finds  itself  in 
ttw  awkward  positton  of  applaudk>g  a  natton 
that  has  delayed  the  progress  of  peace  in 
Central  America  and  chastising  a  natton  that 
had  agreed  to  partkapate  in  the  Arias  plan. 

Shortly  after  meeting  with  PhHip  Habib. 
Prestoent  Reagan's  special  envoy  to  Central 
Anwrica  Prestoent  Duarte  of  El  Salvador  un- 
expectedly withdrew  from  the  Central  Ameri- 
can summit  conference  scfwduled  for  June 
25.  Prestoent  Duarte  says  further  preparatory 
meetings  are  needed,  and  ttwt  tw  will  attend  if 
It  is  rescheduled  for  August  But  as  a  result  of 
ttw  postporwnwnt  Ntoaragua  has  now  pulled 
out  of  the  talka  and  we  see  the  Arias  peace 
plan  unraveling  before  our  eyes. 

I  don't  tttink  I  am  atone  in  beir>g  extremely 
troubled  by  ttwse  devetopmenta  A  summit 
conference  among  the  Central  American  lead- 
ers is  a  key  feature  of  the  Arias  plan.  Open, 
candkl  talks  are  the  greatest  hope  for  peace 
among  ttw  leedors  of  that  regton. 

Leta  took  at  the  history  of  the  Reegan  doc- 
trine in  Central  America  From  Ronato  Rea- 
gan's boasting  about  breaking  up  ttw  Conta- 
dora inWalive,  to  the  dtooovery  of  an  asaaaai- 
nation  manual,  to  the  mining  of  haibora  to 
mMng  Magal  paymenta  we  have  aeen  the 
Reagan  administration  undannining  any  efforts 
toward  peece  in  ttw  regtoa  Now  ttwt  adminis- 
tralton  has  toW  Duarte  to  aak  for  poatpone- 
mam  of  an  important  summit,  giving  Daniel 
Ortega  the  propaganda  advantage  he  needed 
in  order  to  puMout  of  the  talka 


I  think  we  need  to  give  Preaktont  Duarte. 
who  is  receiving  S2  mHNon  per  day  of  Anwri- 
can  taxpayers  morwy,  ttw  message  ttwt  he 
wM  gain  greater  support  from  ttiis  body  for 
pwtkapating  in  the  peace  plan  than  he  will  for 
poatponingit 

In  short  aH  Central  Anwrtoan  nattons  stwuM 
partk:ipate  in  this  important  conference.  H  is 
atKXJt  time  ttw  American  people  realize  that 
the  Reagan  administratton  continually  under- 
mines progress  toward  peace  in  Central 
America  By  giving  Daniel  Ortega  this  propa- 
ganda advantage,  we  are  shooting  oursetves 
in  ttw  foot  irwtead  of  hotoing  his  feet  to  ttw 
fire. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  arrwndment  to  order  a  report  on  the 
human  rights  situation  in  Titwt  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Peopto's  Republk:  of  China  has  occu- 
pied Tiwt  since  1950.  It  has  tjeen  estimated 
that  as  a  direct  result  of  tttis  occupation.  1.2 
mHlton  Tibetara  out  of  a  population  of  6  mil- 
Ikxi  have  dtod.  Ttw  causes  of  these  deattw  irv 
dude  political  executions,  persecutions,  tor- 
ture, and  sukade. 

Today  ttw  Ttoetans  continue  to  suffer  many 
types  of  persecuttoa  tt  is  estimated  that 
100.000  TAwtarw  are  presently  being  held  as 
political  priaoners.  Induded  in  this  number  is 
the  ekJeriy  scholar  Geshe  Lobsang  Wang- 
chuk,  a  fact  wt«ch  demorwtates  ttw  fallacy  of 
ttw  daim  that  all  Tibetarw  being  hekl  are 
comnnon  crimirwis. 

Furttwrmore,  despite  propaganda  efforts  to 
the  contiBry,  in  reality  ttw  teadiing  of  Bud- 
dhism is  banned,  and  only  a  facade  of  ttw  rai- 
gion,  geared  toward  pleasing  ttw  tourists,  is 
altowed  to  exist 

As  a  part  of  Chinese  poitoy.  native  Chinese 
are  encouraged  to  retocate  in  T1oe^,  and  for 
the  first  time  ever,  the  Chinese  population  out- 
numbers ttw  native  population.  As  a  result  of 
this  infuston,  ttw  native  culture  and  klentify  of 
Tibet  threatens  to  be  ovenvtwinwd,  much  as 
was  that  of  the  native  Amertoan  Indian. 

The  living  standards  of  Tibetans  are  strik- 
ingly tower  than  ttxwe  of  the  Ctiinese  occu- 
parits.  In  fact  the  standard  of  living  is  stiM 
betow  what  it  was  in  1959,  and  the  literacy 
rate  is  now  the  lowest  in  Asia  Furttwrmore,  of 
the  8,000  morwsteries,  temples,  and  historical 
monurrwnts  wtiich  have  been  destroyed  over 
ttw  past  30  years,  sorrw  are  being  rebuilt  but 
ttwse  only  for  purposes  of  tourism. 

This  situation  is  unacceptabto,  Mr.  Chair- 
rrwn,  and  so  for  ttvs  reason  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  ttw  amertoment 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  CaroUna  [Mr.  Neal] 
to  require  the  State  Department  to  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  on  the  human  rights  situa- 
tton  in  Ttoet  arto  to  earmark  funds  in  the  Mi- 
gration and  Refugee  Aasistanoe  Program  for 
assistance  to  TMwtan  refugeea 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  West  is  too  Httto  aware  of 
the  tragedy  of  Tibet  Long  an  independent 
country,  it  was  invaded  by  the  Peopto's  Re- 
pubic  of  China  in  1959  and  has  been  occu- 
pied ever  since.  During  this  occupation  living 
standards  for  the  Ttoetarw  have  dropped  dra- 
mattoally,  with  one-sixth  of  the  population 
having  died  between  1949  and  1979.  For 
those  who  have  sun«ived  the  econornc  depri- 


vation there  has  been  the  addWonal  threat 
(uto  reality  of  forced  lalxir,  impriaonment  and 
the  toss  of  human  dviity.  Orw  out  of  tan  Ti- 
betans have  been  impriaoned  at  aonw  time  in 
their  lives  and  terw  of  tttouaanda  of  otfwrs 
twW  in  latxx  campa. 

The  Tibetans'  uraque  cultural  twritage  has 
alao  been  aavaged;  6,254  monaateriaa  have 
been  destioyed,  ttwir  art  and  statuary  eitfwr 
melted  Into  bullion  or  soW  for  foreign  ex- 
change; at  least  60  percent  of  Ttwf  s  phio- 
soptito,  historic,  and  btograpfsc  Bterature 
burned. 

In  Just  20  short  yeara  2.100  years  of  dvH- 
zation  was  destroyed. 

But  there  is  still  a  dearth  of  information  on 
the  true  situation  in  TAwt  today  whtoh  I  hope 
this  amendnwnt  will  rerrwdy.  Mr.  Cfwirman.  in 
dosing  t  wouM  ike  to  quote  the  apirilual  and 
temporal  toader  of  Ttwt  his  hoinesa  the 
Dalai  Lanrw.  Tt)is  passage  is  from  his  book. 
"My  Land  and  My  Peopte": 

Wben  ttie  Chinese  Communist  Annies 
marched  Into  Tlliet  in  1950  and  occupied  the 
eastern  part  of  It.  I  and  my  people  found 
ourselves  in  a  helpless  and  almost  bopeleas 
situation.  We  appealed  to  several  of  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world  and  to  the 
United  Nations,  to  intervene  on  our  Iwhalf. 
but  our  pleas  for  help  were  rejected.  It  was 
many  centuries  since  Tibet  had  l>een  a  mili- 
tary power,  for  we  lielieve  in  the  path  of 
peace  and  have  tried  to  follow  it  ever  since 
the  wisdom  of  Lord  Buddha  was  broucht  to 
our  country  from  India  over  a  thousand 
years  ago;  aiM)  since  our  national  life  was  de- 
voted to  our  religion,  our  material  resouiees 
were  very  small.  So  denied  the  help  of  other 
nations,  we  were  soon  overwhelnwd  by  the 
armed  might  of  China.  We  smt  delegation 
to  Peking,  in  the  hope  of  maidng  an  h<mora- 
ble  treaty,  but  it  was  coerced  by  threats  into 
irigntny  away  our  sovereignty.  Our  Govern- 
ment never  ratified  the  agreement  whi<Ai 
waa  forced  on  us. 

But  It  was  clear  to  all  of  us  that  U  we  re- 
jected it,  more  bloodshed  and  destruetlan 
would  inevitably  follow.  To  save  my  people 
from  worse  disaster,  I  and  my  government 
tried  to  abide  by  the  agreement,  unjust 
though  it  was:  but  the  Chinese  broke  every 
promise  they  tiad  made  in  it. 

The  grim  tragedy  which  followed  in  Ttlwt 
has  been  told  in  great  detaO  in  the  repwto 
of  the  International  Commission  of  Jurista 
In  Uiis  IXMk,  I  tiave  tried  to  give  a  more  p«-- 
sonal  account  of  our  life  in  Tiliet,  and  of  the 
sad  events  which  for  the  present  have 
brought  it  to  an  end.  I  have  alao  mentioned 
some  prindples  of  buddhism,  and  the  reli- 
gioua  course  from  suf  f  «1ng  to  the  path  of 
happiness;  for  nolMdy  can  understand  Tllwt 
without  some  understandlnc  of  our  rellgtoo. 

I  am  a  steadfast  follower  of  the  doctrine 
of  nonviolence  which  was  first  preached  by 
Lord  Buddha  whose  divine  wisdom  is  abao- 
lute  and  infallil>le,  and  was  practioed  in  our 
own  time  by  the  Indian  saint  and  leado-  Ua- 
hatma  OandhL  So  from  the  very  Iwgtnning 
I  waa  stitHigly  opposed  to  any  resort  to  arms 
as  a  means  of  regaining  our  freedom.  All  my 
efforts  through  these  years  were  spent  in  a 
search  for  a  Just  and  peaceful  settlement 
with  China  and  I  tried  my  best  to  disoour- 
age  violence  even  at  the  risk  of  dlsplfastng 
some  of  my  own  people.  For  9  years  I  man- 
aged to  persuade  those  of  my  people  who 
were  still  under  the  authority  of  the  Tltwt- 
an  Qovemment  not  to  take  anns  against 
the  Clilneae  oppression,  because  I  believed 
that  oouise  would  Iw  Immoral  and  Imew  it 
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would 


I  bAvoe  on  botb  itdw.  But  in  the 
put  of  ttao  oountnr  which  hod  ol- 
MOB  taimdod.  Mttbor  I  nor  my  |ov- 
A  bad  oay  mtint  of  eatnmunlooUaa 
thioi«h  which  wo  could  uao  our  InOamee 
oo  Um  poopio:  and  Uioro  thoy  roM  tn  rrrolt 
asolmt  tho  Clitnooo  FlnoUy.  tbo  oppfrinn 
toy  tho  iBTOdin  throuctaout  the  country 
I  iBtolarohlo.  and  the  potience  of  Bty 
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Tbto  ii  the  atory  I  hove  dotae  my  beet  to 
ton.  in  moimor  which  otwyooe  wOl  undor- 
ataad.  and  I  am  happy  to  leave  my  leoderi 
to  form  their  own  oandnricna.  But  I  muit 
add  W««t ««  TlbeUiM  atfll  have  no  f  otfinc  of 
hatred  for  the  great  Chlwwe  people,  al- 
though their  lepieaiiiilaHvM  In  Tibet  have 
tnatad  m  ao  bartoarooaly.  Our  only  wlah  la 
to  ave  our  own  Uvea  In  peace  and  frtendahlp 
with  all  our  ■»*»i*i»««»-i  Iwrhidlng  the  Chl- 
naae;  kwt  for  that  wo  appeal  to  aU  men  and 
woaan  aU  over  the  world  who  value  toler- 
aneo  and  gantlenoM 

Tba  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  la  on 
the  anMndnientc  offend  by  the  gen- 
tlemui  tram  Florida  Ofr.  BIica]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chalnnan  aiiDOunoed  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  OAUiO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quOTum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule 
««iii  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered.  wiU  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  follow- 
ing the  quorum  calL  Members  will 
record  their  presence  by   electronic 


una  (MI) 

Ii*«lM(CA) 

L««ii(CA) 

b«wlri<n.) 

Uwli(OA) 

Liehtfoot 


Rltter 

RotorU 

RoWdmo 

Rodtno 

Roe 

ROSBW 


Lott 

LowwyCCA) 

liOwnrfWA) 


Houkflnft 
RowlandCCT) 
Rowland  <OA> 


8aw7«r 

SdiMfer 

Scbeuar 


Oaphardt 
Ofbbooi 


MaatOB 
Markay 


Martin  (IfT) 
MuttaM 


Behuctte 
Sehulac 


MavrouIaB 


MeCloifccr 

MoCoUum 
MeCvittr 


Sbaip 

Shaw 

Sbumwajr 

ShuaUr 

Slkonkl 


Oondenan 
Han  (OB) 
HalKTZ) 


MCOraU) 
McBwh 
McMfflan  (WC) 
MfMnUn  (MP) 
Mayan 
Mfuma 


MiUar(CA) 
Miliar  (OB) 
Miller  (WA) 


Hawkina 
Bay«a(IL) 
Ba]raa(LA) 
Bafley 


Moaklay 


Slattery 
Slausbter  (NT) 
SUuchtar  (VA> 
SnlUKPL) 
8mlUi(IA) 
I  (MX) 
>(IU) 
BBaKh(TZ) 
8Bitth.Daaoy 

(OR) 
flmtth.  Robert 

(RH) 
ftnHI*,  Robert 

(OR) 


The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  reqionded 
to  their  names: 

[Roll  No.  ini 
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Bank!  Oombaat 

Baeee  Oooto 


Hanry 


Bartal 
Bller 

Hoehbrueekner 
HoUoway 


Mollohan 

Mooteomery 

Moody 

Moorhaad 

MoraUa 

MarTlaan(CT) 

Morrtaon  (WA) 


aolaim 
Solomon 


Mnrptay 


Oourtar 

Ooyna 

Cralc 

Crana 

CMckatt 


Barton 

HoMKhton 

Boward 

Hoyar 

Bubbard 

Bucftabv 


Myara 

Hada 

Nalcber 

Naal 

Ralaon 

NIefaolB 


Daub 

OavtadL) 

dalaOana 


Butto 

Byda 

Inhofe 

Iraiand 

Jaeoba 


DaLar 
Delluaia 


Obaiatar 
Obey 
OUn 
Ortli 
(CT)       OwanadfT) 
(SD)       Owcna  (UT) 
(NO  Oxley 

(TN) 


StOarmaln 

SUcsen 

BtaUlnn 

Stangcland 

Stark 

Stenhoim 

Stokes 

Strmtton 

Studda 

Stump 

Sundqulat 

Sweeney 

Swin 

SwtaidaU 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauka 

l^lor 

'n)aaus(CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

TofTtceUl 


DeWhM 


Kanjofikl 
Kaotor  Paahayan 

Patteraon 


DtoOuardl 


Dtlay 


Blilay 


Dorsan(ND) 
Oaraan(CA) 
Dowdy 


KannaOy 


Pnmy 


Tnflcant 

Traslar 

DdaU 

Opton 

Valentine 

Vandar  Jact 

Vanto 


CMta  Ikiaean 

Coble  DuiWn 

Ooelho  Dymally 

I  (MO)     Dyaoo 
i(TX)      Rarly 
■ekart 


Koonyu 
Kyi 


Petri 

Plekatt 

Pkkla 


Lancaster 
L«ntoa 


xnj 

Pnee(NC) 

Pursdl 

QulUen 


Volkniar 

VucanoTtch 

Walgren 

Waftar 

Watklna 

Weber 


Wheat 

Wlaa 

WyMe 

Whittakar 

WoU 

Tataa 

Whlttan 

Wolpe 

Tatitn 

WUUams 

Wortley 

Toun((AK) 

WUaoo 

Wyden 

Toung  (PLi 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Four  hundred  two 
Members  have  answered  to  their 
naitMta,  %  quoTum  is  present,  and  the 
Committee  will  resume  its  business. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Oallo]  insist  upon  his  re- 
quest for  a  recorded  vote? 

Mr.  OALLO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
voice  vote  prior  to  the  quorum  call  and 
the  Chair's  announcement  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it,  the  amend- 
ments are  agreed  to. 

So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


Weldon 


tar  m.  Mwvnuix. 
Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 

offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Bfr.  Swindall: 
Pace  27,  after  line  13.  add  the  foUowlnr 

SBC  in.  nuvsL  ■bstbictions  wrni  rbspsct  to 

CBSTAIN     POBBIGN     III88ION8     AND 

poancN   organizations  in  the 

UNrrSO  STATES. 
(a)  iMPoamoii  or  RaanucnoHS.— The 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956  (aa  amended  by  section  128)  is  amend- 
ed by  addlns  at  the  end  of  title  II  (23  UJB.C. 
4301  et  acq.:  commonly  referred  to  aa  the 
"Foreign  lIlHtona  Act")  the  foUowinr 

-SK.  nt.  TRAVEL  BBSnUCTIONS  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  CERTAIN  POREICN  MISSIONS  AND 
rOREICN  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

"(a)  TsAVBL  RssTmicnows.— The  travel  of 
any  individual  whUe  in  the  United  Statea. 
other  than  a  national  or  permanent  resident 
alien  of  the  United  States,  who  Is  one  of  the 
personnel  of — 

"(1)  an  international  organisation  defined 
In  section  lOMbXl). 

"(2)  an  official  missiOD  to  an  organization 
defined  in  section  20«<bXl>  from  a  country 
specified  In  subsection  (cKl). 

"(3)  any  organisation  specified  In  subaec- 
tlon  <cX2)  which  has  a  standing  invitation 
to  participate  in  the  sessions  and  the  work 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  an  ofaaerver  and  maintains  a  penna- 
nent  office  at  the  United  Nations  headquar- 
ters, 

"(4)  any  organisation  specified  In  subeec- 
tlon  (cxa)  which  U  not  deecrlbed  in  para- 
graph (3).  or 

"(5)  any  foreign  mission  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 202(4»  of  a  country  specified  in  subaec- 
Uon(cKl>. 

shall  be  limited  to  the  munldpal  dty  limits 
of  the  dty  In  which  such  organisation  or 
misaion  is  located,  except  that  for  purpoaea 
of  travel  between  missions  of  a  country, 
direct  aooeaa  shall  be  permitted  to  and  from 
airports  serviced  by  major  air  carriers  pro- 
viding Interstate  or  intrastate  service. 

"(b)  SrsciAL  RuLS  POB  WaaHUHiToit.  Dta- 
Tsicr  OP  CoLUMSiA.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graphs (4)  and  (t)  of  subsection  (a),  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Washington.  District 
of  Columbia.  Is  that  portion  of  the  area 
which  Is  encircled  by  interstate  route  486  on 
the  west  and  M  on  the  east  (commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Beltway*). 

"(C)     OOUWrSISS     AND     OaOAHIZATIOnS     TO 

WaacB  RsBTucnoN  Arpuaa.— 


"(I)  The  countrleo  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  are  Afyti*«tot^n  the  Csecboalovak 
Socialist  Republic,  the  Democratic  People's 
Republic  of  Korea,  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic 
Iran,  Libya,  the  BCongolian  People's  Repub- 
lic Nicaragua,  the  People's  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Yemen,  the  People's  Republic  of 
Bulgaria,  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
the  Polish  People's  Republic  the  Republic 
of  Cuba,  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania, 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (includ- 
ing the  Byelorussian  S.S  Jt.  and  the  Ukraini- 
an S&R.). 

"(2)  The  organizations  referred  to  in  sub- 
aectlon  (aXl)  are  the  African  National  Con- 
gress, the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion, and  the  South  West  Africa  People's 
Organization. 

"(d)  WAivaa.— The  Secretary  of  State, 
after  conaultsUon  with  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral IntelUgenee  and  the  Director  of  the 
Inderal  Bureau  of  Investigation  may  waive 
the  restrictions  in  subsection  (a)  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  national  security 
and  foreign  policy  Interests  of  the  United 
States  require  that  such  restrictions  be 
waived. 

Mr.  SWINDALL  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  ur>aiiimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rkcoko. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnnn 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  SWINDALL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  (x>n8ent  that  my 
amendment  be  considered  with  modifi- 
cations which  are  at  the  desk  and 
which  the  majority  and  the  minority 
have  already  seen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  modifications. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Modifications  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  SwnsAix:  Page  3,  line  8,  strike 
"Syria,". 

Page  3,  line  15.  strike  "Attorney  General 
of  the  United  SUtes"  and  Insert  "Secretary 
of  State,  after  consulUtion  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence  and  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation". 

Page  3.  line  16,  after  "subsection  (a)", 
strike  the  balance  of  line  16  and  the  lan- 
guage through  line  23  and  Insert  "if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that". 

Page  3.  line  23.  strike  the  dash,  and  on 
line  24  striked)". 

Page  4.  line  1,  after  "waived".  Insert  a 
period  and  question  mark  and  delete  the 
balance  of  line  1  and  the  ensuing  language 
through  line  21. 

Mr.  SWINDALL  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  modifications  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oeorgia? 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  hear  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 


The  business  of  the  committee 
cannot  continue  unless  we  have  better 
order. 

PAauAMKirrAXT  nroxnaT 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRIiCAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mx.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  the  situation  is  correct 
as  T  have  stated  it. 

We  had  a  vote  prior  to  the  quorum 
call  on  the  en  bloc  amendments.  The 
en  bloc  amendments  were  approved, 
but  there  was  a  quorum  call  and  a  pos- 
sible call  for  a  recorded  vote.  After  the 
quorum  call,  there  was  a  decision  not 
to  request  a  recorded  vote,  so  we  are 
now  moving  on  in  regular  order  for 
amendments,  with  amendments  to  this 
biU. 

An  amendment  has  been  offered, 
and  there  has  been  an  objection  raised 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  amendment 
would  be  accepted  at  this  time  pending 
the  quorum  in  the  House;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 
And  the  objection  was  raised  on  the 
basis  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  could  not  hear  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  to  dispense  with  the  reading 
of  his  proposed  modification  of  his 
pending  amendment. 

"Ux.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could 
not  hear,  and  so  I  did  not  know  what 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  was.  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman 
would  restate  his  unanimous  consent 
request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  under- 
stands that  the  gentleman  made  a 
unanimous  consent  request,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  reserved 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  did.  yes.  Bfr.  Chair- 


The  CHAIRli4AN.  The  Chair  will 
again  try  to  achieve  order  in  the 
Chamber. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlonan 
from  Oeorgia  to  restate  his  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  SWINDALL  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
unanimous  consent  request  is  that  my 
amendment  be  considered  with  modifi- 
cations at  the  desk  which  the  majority 
and  the  minority  have  already  seen.  I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  have 
modified,  and  that  modification  Is  cur- 
rently at  the  desk.  It  has  been  distrib- 
uted literally  48  hours  ago. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
basis.  I  withdraw  my  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  test  of  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  SwnmAU,  as 
modified:  Page  27,  after  line  13.  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 


TO 

and 


IN 


SEC  in.  TRAVEL  RESTRKTIOm  WITH  I 
CXRTAIN     POREICN 
POREICN     ORGANIZATIONS 
UNITED  STATES. 

(a)  iMPosmoM  OP  Rssnucnowa.— The 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956  (as  amended  by  section  L2S)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  of  title  n  (32  U  AC. 
4301  et  seq.;  commonly  referred  to  as  tb* 
"Foreign  Missions  Act")  the  following: 


"SBC  nt.  TRAVEL  RESTRICnONS  WITH 

TO  CERTAIN  POREICN  MISSIOHS  AND 
FOREIGN  ORCANIZATION8  IN  THE 
UmTEDSTATEa 

"(a)  Travkl  RssTucnoNS.— The  travel  of 
any  Individual  while  in  the  United  States, 
other  than  a  national  or  permanent  resident 
alien  of  the  United  StatM,  who  is  <»ie  of  the 
peraonnel  of — 

"(1)  an  international  organizati<m  defined 
in  section  209(bXl). 

"(2)  an  official  mlssioo  to  an  organisatiOD 

defined  in  section  309(bXl)  from  a  country 
specified  in  subsection  (cXl). 

"(3)  any  organization  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (cX2)  which  has  a  standing  invitation 
to  participate  in  the  session  and  the  work  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
as  an  observer  and  maintains  a  pemument 
office  at  the  United  Nations  headquarteta, 

"(4)  any  organization  specified  In  subaeo- 
tion  (cX2)  which  is  not  described  In  para- 
graph (3),  or 

"(5)  any  foreign  mission  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 202(4))  of  a  country  specified  in  subeec- 
Uon  (cXl). 

shall  be  limited  to  the  municbial  dty  limits 
of  the  dty  in  which  such  organization  or 
mission  is  located,  except  that  for  purposes 
of  travel  between  missions  of  a  cotmtry, 
direct  access  shall  be  permitted  to  and  from 
airports  serviced  by  major  air  carrieis  pro- 
viding Interstate  or  intrastate  service. 

"(b)  Spscial  Ruli  roH  Washinutoh.  Dis- 
trict or  CoLxmsiA.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graphs (4)  and  (S)  of  subsection  (a),  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  is  that  portion  of  the  area 
which  is  endrded  by  Interstate  route  495  on 
the  west  and  95  on  the  east  (commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Beltway"). 

"(c)  cx>nntrixs  and  osoanizatioiis  to 
Which  Rbstrictioh  Appub.— 

"(I)  The  countries  referred  to  in  subaec- 
tlon  (a)  are  Afghanistan,  the  Csechoalovak 
Socialist  Republic  the  Democratic  Feoi>le'a 
Republic  of  Korea,  the  Gennan  Democratic 
Republic  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic 
Iran,  Ubya,  the  Mongolian  Peoirie's  Repub- 
lic Nicaragua,  the  People's  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Yemen,  the  People's  Republic  of 
Bulgaria,  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
the  Polish  People's  Republic  the  Republic 
of  Cuba,  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania, 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  ^etnam,  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Reputdlcs  (taiChid- 
ing  the  Byelorussian  S.S  Jl.  and  the  Ukraini- 
an S&R.). 

"(2)  The  organizations  referred  to  In  sub- 
secUon  (axi)  are  the  African  National  Con- 
gress, the  Palestine  Liberation  Organisa- 
tion, and  the  South  West  Africa  People's 
Organization. 

"(d)  Waivsb.— The  Secretary  of  State, 
after  consultation  with  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  and  the  Director  of  the 
^deral  Bureau  of  Investigation  detennlnes 
the  national  security  and  foreign  policy  In- 
teiesU  of  the  United  States  require  that 
such  restrictions  be  waived. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Getvgia  [Mr.  Swihdall]  is  recog- 
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Ifr.  8WINDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment,  simply 
stated,  to  to  Umlt  spying  within 
bofdeis  of  the  United  States.  It 
so  hy  H—ttiwt  travel  within  the  United 
Slates  by  certain  foreign  employees  of 
the  United  Nattans  mlsskms  to  the 
UJf .  and  the  UJf.  Secretariat's  office 
loeated  In  New  Totk  and  foreign  diplo- 
mats of  the  foreign  embsssles  and  oon- 
sulates  loeated  in  major  cities.  Includ- 
ing Washington,  DC.  New  York.  Los 
Angeles.  San  Ftandsco.  and  Chicago, 
among  many  others. 

The  purpoee  of  this  amendmoit.  as  I 
stated,  is  to  address  a  situation  that  Is 
not  new  to  the  American  people,  but 
certainly  in  the  last  several  years  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  problems  presmted  by  the  Soviets 
and  Soviet  bloc  countries  spying 
within  our  borders.  In  short,  they  use 
foreign  dlploniats  for  spy  purposes. 
That  alone  has  cost  us  milHons.  If  not 
of  dollars  in  losses  and  dam- 
to  U.S.  military  iHograms  and  na- 
tional security. 

For  example,  from  10M  to  IMl  Lt 
Chrtatopher  Cooke.  Deputy  Com- 
mander of  the  Air  Force  Titan  mlssUe 
crew,  passed  classified  information  to 
the  Sovieto  on  United  States  strategic 
mtasDe  capabilities.  In  1084  Thomas 
Cavanaugh.  an  engineer  for  the  Nor- 
throp Corp..  tried  to  seU  Stealth  tech- 
wdogy  to  the  Soviet  that  cost  literally 
s  miinnw  dollars  per  hour  in  Stealth 
research.  From  1979  to  1981  James 
Harper  aeAA  llinuteman  missile  tech- 
nology to  Polish  Intelllgenoe  authori- 
ties. More  recently.  John  Walker  and 
Jerry  Whltworth  passed  cryptographic 
material  to  the  Soviets  <m  United 
States  naval  communications.  This  en- 
abled the  Soviets  to  read  over  a  mil- 
lion coded  messages  over  20  years. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  expend  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year  for  FBI  sur- 
veiUanoe  of  these  individuals  who  are 
spying  here.  One  of  the  reasons  it 
costs  so  much  is  that  they  are  limited 
under  current  law  to  ondy  a  2&-mlle 
radius.  Others  are  literally  restricted 
In  no  fashion  whatsoever. 

Aoconttng  to  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee,  up  to  one-quarter  of  the 
Soviet  and  Soviet  bloc  diplomats  and 
employees  are  KGB.  Let  me  read  just 
briefly.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  Senate  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee. 

It  states  that  "The  Soviet  presence 
in  the  UJf.  Secretariat  Is  comprised  of 
one-fourth  of  the  Soviets  that  are 
KGB  or  co^opted  by  the  KGB  and 
GRU.  All  Soviets  In  the  Secretariat 
must  respmd  to  KGB  requests  for  as- 
sistance. The  Soviet  Intelllgenoe  serv- 
ices use  their  UH.  assignments  to  col- 
leet  Information  on  U.N.  aetlvltlee:  to 
spot.  smPBS.  and  recruit  agents;  to  sup- 
port wm-ldwlde  intelligence  operations, 
and  to  collect  scientific  and  technolog- 


ical Information  of  value  to  the 
U.SJBJI."  According  to  the  FBI.  UJ9.- 
based  Soviet  intelligence  officers  are 
avisted  by  the  Intelligence  services  of 
the  East  Bloc  European  Soviet  satel- 
lites. 

It  Is  these  nations  that  we  are  imder 
DEty  amendment  going  to  slap  travel  re- 
strictions upon.  With  the  exception  of 
IJbya,  today  all  of  the  Soviet  Bloc 
countries  can  travel  up  to  25  miles 
away  from  a  dty. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  what  that 
entails.  These  East  Bloc  diplomats  are 
not  subject  to  the  closed-area  restric- 
tions that  the  United  States  recipro- 
cally places  on  the  military  of  the  So- 
viets. Thus  in  just  3  hours  they  can  le- 
gally drive  to  Fort  DIx  military  reser- 
vation near  Browns  Mill,  NJ.  operating 
out  of  New  York,  or  to  the  submarine 
oonstruetlon  facility  at  Groton.  CT. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Hungar- 
ians and  the  Romanians  are  currently 
under  no  restrictions  whatsoever. 
They  are  not  even  under  the  25-mlle 
restriction.  This  is  a  serious  oversight 
in  our  own  intelligence. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment 
would  be  to  expand  the  number  of  re- 
stricted countries  to  Include  I^ast  Ger- 
many. Poland.  Chechoslovakia,  Bulgar- 
ia, Hungary,  Romania,  Cuba.  Nicara- 
gua, and  a  list  of  others  and  to  expand 
the  number  of  organisations  to  include 
at  least  the  FLO,  SWAPO.  and  the 
ANC. 

The  restriction  that  we  have  placed 
at  Washington.  DC.  if  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  would  be  basically  within 
the  Beltway.  In  New  York  it  would  be 
a  restriction  to  the  five-borough  area. 
Elsewhere  it  would  be  the  statutory 
dty  limits. 

In  essence.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  adopt- 
ing this  amendment  we  would  save 
ourselves  millions  of  dollars  in  coun- 
tersurveillance  that  we  now  expend 
for  the  FBI  by  bringing  down  the 
amount  of  broad  geographic  area 
which  they  must  observe  and  keep  sur- 
veillance upon  from  a  2&-mlle  radius  to 
roughly  a  statutory  city  limit  radius, 
and  in  the  case  of  Washington,  DC, 
the  beltway. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Swm- 
DALLl  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Swm- 
DALL  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  20  ad- 
ditional  seconds. ) 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
other  aspect  of  this  bill  is  that  it 
would  save  us  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  with  respect  to  what  we  lose  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  stolen  technology. 
Lastly.  I  would  say  that  there  is  a 
concern  that  we  would  be  retaliated 
against  by  some  of  the  East  Bloc  coun- 
tries, and  I  would  say  that  we  have  so 
much  more  to  protect  than  do  the 
East  Bloc  countries  that  that  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  American 
people. 


Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  take 
too  much  time  on  this  matter,  but  I  do 
want  to  say  that  I  understand  that  my 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maine  [Ms.  Snowx],  will  also  oppose 
the  amendment.  It  Is  not  that  we  do 
not  have  any  interest  in  controlling 
and.  where  necessary,  to  restrict  the 
movements  of  diplomats  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  tried  to  assess  the 
impact  of  this  amendment.  The  com- 
mittee has  talked  directly  with  the 
CIA  and  with  our  own  intelligence 
community.  The  basic  problem  with 
the  way  this  piece  of  legislation  is 
drafted  is  that  ultimately  we  will  win 
only  the  first  move. 

We  restrict  the  movements  of  for- 
eign diplomats  in  New  York  City  and 
in  Washington.  But.  at  the  same  time. 
American  diplomats,  today  enjoy  such 
free  access  in  a  number  of  East  Bloc 
countries  we  would  lose  80  percent  of 
the  freedom  we  have  under  this 
amendment. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee — 
and  I  might  ask  my  ranking  minority 
member  to  work  with  me  on  this— we 
might  be  able  to  fashion  legislation 
that  would  accomplish  this  goal.  But 
we  do  have  concerns  about  the  amend- 
ment offered  today  without  the  bene- 
fit of  any  fiuther  study.  I  would 
accept  the  view  of  the  Director  of  the 
CIA  that  the  ultimate  problem  with 
this  amendment,  as  worded,  is  that  we 
would  end  up  briefly  restricting  some 
foreign  diplomats  and  mission  officials 
in  the  United  States,  an  action  which 
will  trigger  a  reprisal  under  the  guise 
of  redprodty  aimed  against  American 
diplomats  aroimd  the  world.  As  I  have 
said  we  would  lose  about  80  percent  of 
the  time. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  get  this  straight.  I  think 
the  gentleman  just  said  that  this 
would  restrict  the  mobility  of  our 
agents  in  Communist  bloc  countries  or 
that  there  might  be  retaliatory  action 
that  might  be  taken  and  it  would  be  to 
the  detriment  of  the  United  States. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  would  elabo- 
rate on  or  illuminate  that  statement  a 
little  bit  more  for  me.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  beaucoup  Communist 
bloc  agents  in  this  country  who  are 
able  to  go  almost  anywhere,  at  will, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  going  to  be 
counterproductive  if  we  restrict  them 
just  a  little  bit.  If  there  is  some  kind  of 
a  point  that  I  am  missing  here,  I 
would  like  to  know  more  about  it. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
again  just  state  this:  I  do  not  have  the 
niunbers  at  hand,  but  the  committee 
has  consulted  with  the  Director  of  the 
CIA  and  our  intelligence  community. 


First,  the  UA  Government  has  al- 
ready moved  recently  to  tighten  re- 
strictions on  Soviets  traveling  in  the 
United  States. 

Second.  American  diplomats 
throughout  the  world  are  given  pretty 
free  latitude  in  a  number  of  countries, 
including  some  East  bloc  countries,  to 
traveL  Yet.  if  we  enforce  this  amend- 
ment, we  have  been  told  it  is  almost  a 
certainty  that  countries  affected  will 
take  total  reciprocal  action  on  this 
matter,  and  if  it  is  applied  to  the  num- 
bers worldwide,  we  will  lose  in  80  per- 
cent of  the  benefits  we  enjoy  today. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  might  follow  up  on  that,  my 
colleague  who  is  qwnsoring  the 
amendment  indicated  that  25  percent 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  employees  at  the 
U.N.  are  KGB  agents.  They  are  Com- 
mimist  spies.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  the  people  who  are  going  to  be 
hampered,  our  American  citizens 
around  the  world,  are  also  spies? 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  disagree 
with  the  gentleman  and  I  disagree 
with  that  number.  I  would  say  that  it 
is  probably  a  higher  number.  But  that 
does  not  change  the  net  result.  If  we 
restrict  the  movement  of  foreign  diplo- 
mats the  way  the  amendment  pro- 
poses, we  seriously  run  the  risk  of 
having  the  countries  named  in  the 
amendment  take  similar  steps  against 
our  people.  In  80  percent  of  the  cases, 
we  will  lose  an  advantage  we  have  en- 
joyed for  some  time.  What  I  would 
like  to  do  is  work  it  out  so  that  at  least 
we  have  a  parity,  that  we  restrict  in 
such  a  manner  that  will  properly  take 
into  account  our  interests  overseas.  If 
not,  we  will  ultimately  end  up  having 
some  of  our  numbers  restricted  three 
times  more. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Calif  omla. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  comments, 
and  I  agree  with  them. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
few  questions.  Am  I  correct  in  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  administration 
opposes  this  amendment? 

Mr.  MICA.  Yes.  The  Director  of  the 
CIA  have  asked  us  to  strongly  oppose 
this  because,  although  they  agree  with 
the  intent,  they  continue  to  say  that 
as  carried  out  on  a  second  and  third 
move,  we  would  lose,  as  I  said.  80  per- 
cent of  the  time. 
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Mr.  BERBCAN.  I  appreciate  knowing 
and  being  sure  of  that  opposition  by 
the  administration  to  this  amendment. 

Am  I  also  correct  in  my  understand- 
ing that  this  administration  and  this 
Secretary  of  State  could  do  every 
single  thing  provided  for  in  this 
amendmoit  under  Executive  discre- 


tion, if  he  thought  it  were  wise  to  do 
so? 
Mr.  MICA.  Absolutely. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bebmah.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mica  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

I^.  MICA.  The  administration  at 
this  time  can  do  everything  in  this 
amendment  under  existing  authority. 
Under  this  amendment,  there  would 
be  no  mandatory  enforcement  because 
the  Secretary  does  have  a  waiver.  So 
that  in  essence,  the  only  thing  that  we 
might  care  to  do  beyond  this  is  micro- 
manage.  We  do  not  have  the  ability 
right  now.  Maybe  we  need  it  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  have 
several  more  questions. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that 
based  on  a  very  clear  record,  evidence 
from  the  historical  record,  these  types 
of  restrictions  would  naturally  result 
in  similar  restrictions  within  the  coun- 
tries who  they  are  Imposed  upon;  is 
that  correct? 
Mr.  MICA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BERMAN.  And  would  not  those 
kinds  of  restrictions  in  those  coimtries 
limit  the  ability  of  our  embassies  and 
oiu*  diplomats  in  those  countries  to 
deal  with  contacting  and  outreach  to 
people  who  are  victims  of  the  kinds  of 
human  rights  violations  and  oppres- 
sion and  who  need  help  in  facilitating 
emigration  and  other  kinds  of  assist- 
ance to  this  country? 

Mr.  MICA.  Absolutely,  and  without 
a  doubt  we  could  name  the  list 
throughout  the  East  bloc,  of  countries 
where  we  do  have  access  to  numeroxis 
groups  from  the  refusenlks  on  down 
the  line  that  could  be  restricted,  under 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  also  note  that  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  is  one  of 
the  countries  mentioned  on  this  list. 
Would  my  understanding  of  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  this  amendment, 
which  the  administration  opposes,  be 
that  the  commercial  attaches  of  the 
Chinese  Embassy  in  this  country  seek- 
ing to  work  with  American  exporters 
on  permitted  exportable  technologies 
In  this  coimtry  would  be  restricted 
from  visiting  the  plants  and  the  corpo- 
rate headquarters  in  these  companies 
that  fell  outside  the  limited  geograph- 
ic areas  that  would  be  imposed  by 
these  restrictions? 

Mr.  MICA.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct,  but  I  jxist  want  to  re- 
state this.  I  do  not  oppose  this  amend- 
ment simply  because  the  adminlstrsr 
tion  opposes  it  or  because  the  CIA  op- 
poses it.  but  because  in  the  long  run. 
and  I  have  said  it  several  times.  I  will 
say  It  again,  we  will  lose  in  80  percent 
of  the 


I  would  like  to  struetore  this,  if  we 
get  the  opportunity  in  the  future,  so 
that  we  get  some  kind  of  parity. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wfU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  must  correct  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment on  the  fact  that  I  am  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment.  I  did  have 
concerns  with  the  original  amendment 
of  the  gentlonan  from  Georgia,  which 
would  have  restricted  the  ability  of 
the  Secretary  and  discretion  in  impos- 
ing these  restrictions;  but  as  I  under- 
stand it  now,  reading  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  he  provides  a  waiver 
which  states  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  after  consultation  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  can  make  his  deto*- 
minations  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Secretary  should  impose  restrictions. 

As  we  Icnow  in  the  course  of  the 
hearings  that  we  have  held  by  the  sub- 
committee in  the  case  of  Aricady  Shev- 
chenko  indicated  the  scope  and  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet  bloc  personnel 
working  at  the  United  Nations,  en- 
gaged in  intelligence  gathering. 

I  do  not  think,  obviously,  that  we 
want  to  hamper  the  ability  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  impowing  these  re- 
strictions, because  we  could  invite  reci- 
procity in  these  countries,  and  obvi- 
ously it  would  make  it  difficult  for  us 
to  conduct  our  own  activities;  but  I 
think  the  flexibility  invites  the  sup- 
port of  the  Members  of  the  House,  be- 
cause it  does  provide  that  discretion. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

I  think  the  gentlew(Hnan  makes  a 
very  good  point.  There  is  a  waiver.  It 
was  not  mentioned  by  my  colleague  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  CIA  Director  and  the 
FBI.  can  waive  this  provision  if  they 
feel  it  is  necessary;  but  let  us  get  at 
the  real  issue.  I  think,  and  that  is  that 
aroimd  the  world  in  the  last  16  years. 
700  Soviet  agents  have  been  expelled 
from  various  countries.  That  does  not 
include  other  Communist-bl(x:  coun- 
tries. 

In  the  United  SUtes.  since  1947.  66 
Soviet  employees  have  been  expelled. 
They  are  woridng  very  hard  to  get 
whatever  intelUgaaoe  data  they  can  to 
spy  <m  the  United  States  at  every  op- 
portunity. We  need  to  do  everything 
we  iMssibly  can  to  curtafl  that  activity. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
has  a  very  fine  amendment,  one  that 
everybody  in  this  body  ought  to  em- 
brace if  they  are  really  going  to  try  to 
get  at  the  problems  we  have  been 
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wm^im  And  the  tre- 
kmoif  IntaUlcafM*  dkU  that 
has  been  taiiiK  to  the  Soviet  Unkm. 

In  addltlan  to  that,  we  have  loet  an 
awful  lot  of  teehnolocy  that  has  un- 
dennlned  the  aeeurlty  of  the  United 
Statee. 

Now.  one  more  point  that  I  would 
Uke  to  make,  and  then  I  wfU  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oeorgla. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  indicat- 
ed that  thli  affect*  eommerdal  at- 
tachia.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  it 
doea  not  affect  commercial  attaehte.  It 
only  affocU  diptomatai  I  think  that 
point  needi  to  be  made  very  clear. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  coUeague,  the 
gentleman  ftom  Oetvgia. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
woukl  lust  like  telefly  to  respond  by 
saying,  first  and  foremost,  the  waiver 
provision  here  addresses  virtually 
every  concern  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  have  already  stated:  but 
what  I  think  needs  to  be  addressed 
with  respect  to  the  comment  of  the 
gsntleman  from  Florida  about  micro- 
management  is  this.  It  is  this  Congress 
that  bears  the  re^Mostbillty  of  appro- 
priations. It  is  this  Congress  that 
bears  the  responsibility  of  the  $3  tril- 
lion debt  that  we  currently  are  passing 
akmg  to  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children, and  part  of  that  debt  has 
been  accumulated  because  we  have  to 
spend  more  on  defense  in  order  to  ba- 
sically do  research  to  pass  along.  Inad- 
vertently, but  nonetheless  it  is  stiU 
being  passed  al(»g  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  because  through  our  own  igno- 
rance, naivete,  or  whatever,  we  allow 
literally  hundreds  of  KOB  and  spy  ac- 
tivities to  occur  under  our  very  noses, 
and  what  makes  this  that  much  more 
I  think  naive  is  that  we  are  a  free  soci- 
ety. Once  these  folks  get  outside  of 
the  restricted  area,  they  basically  can 
do  whatever  they  choose.  If  you  go  to 
any  of  the  Eastem-bloc  countries, 
they  do  not  really  need  any  type  of 
these  restrictions  anyway,  because  you 
cannot  sneeae  without  someone  being 
aware  of  what  you  are  doing.  Certain- 
ly that  is  not  the  case  in  this  country. 
We  would  not  want  it  to  be  the  case. 

One  last  point  A  1986  October 
Senate  Intelligence  report  makes  the 
following  statement: 

The  hostile  tnteiUgenoe  threat  to  the 
Unltsd  StatoB  Is  asrere.  and  it  oonfronU  the 
Ooveranient  snd  the  Amariean  people  with 
liMiiailiMlJ  sertooi  cfaallenges.  The  threat 
mans  all  types  of  inteUlcenoe  operstlone 
from  traditional  hmaao  esptoosce  to  the 
BMMt  eophMlGated  electronic  devtoes.  (very 
kind  of  sHMtttve  infonBation  is  Tulnetable. 
i]iw.iiMthn  fleMifln*  Oof eminent  tnfonna- 
tloo.  eiaeniua  terhnnlosV*!  hrBatthroushe. 
Mid  private  fhianrtal  transacUone.  Foreign 
tntdUgenee  aervtoes  slso  KimeUmee  target 
the  poUtleal  proceei.  aeeklnc  both  Inf  orma- 
tkn  and  Influenoe. 


We  are  not  only  talking  about  those 
individual  9iea.  but  we  are  talking 
about  the  recruitment  that  occurs  as  a 
result  of  our  giving  them,  under  diplo- 
matic immunity,  free  access  to  this 
entire  country  in  some  cases  and  a  26- 
mile  radius  that  Is  loosely  enforced  in 
the  final  case. 

^r  no  other  reason,  we  ought  to  be 
concerned  in  terms  of  the  financial 
impact  In  aajrlng  to  the  FBI  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Judidary  Committee. 

1  can  tell  you  they  are  already  luwler- 
flnanoed.  that  it  is  ludicrous  to  stand 
here  today  and  leave  them  with  that 
large  an  area  for  surveillanoe,  when  we 
could  narrow  the  focus  down  to  the 
statutory  city  limits  Inside  the  beltway 
in  Washington  and  the  five  borough 
area  of  New  York. 

Bir.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
Just  make  it  clear.  I  do  not  oppose  the 
goals  of  this.  The  only  concern  I  have 
is  that  we  are  going  to  pass  an  amend- 
ment here  that  has  a  waiver  here  that 
everybody  says  they  are  going  to  exer- 
cise, the  CIA.  the  FBI  and  the  State 
Department. 

Also  I  would  add  that  the  committee 
is  concerned  about  this.  We  agree  with 
everyUitng  that  has  been  said. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bustoh 
of  Indiana  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 

2  additional  minutea.) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield  further? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  trooi  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  We  agree.  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  everything  that  has  been  said 
about  the  problem.  We  have,  as  I 
opened  up  and  Indicated,  been  advised 
that  the  way  the  language  is  drafted, 
it  is  ultimately  going  to  hurt  us. 

I  would  just  point  out,  too.  that  be- 
cause we  had  such  concern  on  this,  we 
adopted  a  provision  earlier  in  this  bill 
2  days  ago.  In  H.R.  2410,  that  calls  for 
studied  moves  on  reciprocity  and  aslu 
the  State  Department  and  all  the 
agencies  to  Join  together  to  figure  out 
the  pusale  so  that  when  all  the  pieces 
come  together,  we  do  not  lose;  but  I  do 
not  disagree  at  all  with  the  points  that 
have  been  made.  I  have  seen  the  fig- 
ures. We  have  heard  the  testimony 
about  the  agents  operating  in  this 
country. 

I  Just  want  to  move  in  a  way  that  we 
can  best  be  helpful:  so  I  have  no  quar- 
rel with  what  has  been  said,  but  a 
lltUe  bit  about  the  way  it  is  being 
done. 

As  I  indicated,  and  as  the  gentleman 
said,  it  does  have  the  waiver  which  the 
gentleman  offered  and  which  we  ac- 
cepted, and  that  waiver,  we  have  been 
told,  is  all  going  to  be  exercised.  Once 


it  is  exercised,  everjfthing  that  we  say 
is  already  in  law  anyhow. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  Just  end  up  by  saying  that 
in  the  last  couple  of  days  it  was 
brought  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Huirm]  that  it  is 
going  to  cost  billions  of  dollar*  because 
of  the  loss  of  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Union  regarding  the  sale  of  high  tech- 
nology to  the  Soviets  as  far  as  subma- 
rines are  concerned  for  us  to  bring  our 
defenses  up  to  snuff.  Anything  that 
this  body  can  do  to  curtail  espionage 
and  Soviet  activity  of  the  KGB  in  this 
country  should  be  done,  and  this  legis- 
lation that  we  have  in  hand  today  I 
think  is  an  excellent  amendment.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
for  introdtidng  it  and  I  hope  every- 
body in  this  body  will  embrace  it  and 
support  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  who  proposed  the 
amendment  for  what  I  consider  to  be 
basically  an  attempt  to  address  a  prob- 
lem that  all  of  us  are  concerned  about. 
The  problem  is  that,  unfortunately, 
there  has  not  really  been  a  good 
answer  up  to  this  point  and  this 
amendment  really  does  not  go  too  far 
beyond  what  has  already  been 
thought  about,  and  I  am  not  saying 
that  in  the  negative  sense.  It  means 
that  we  still  have  a  problem  address- 
ing this  issue  and  we  do  not  Imow  ex- 
actly what  to  do. 

My  colleagues  ought  to  be  aware 
that  this  administration  has  already 
moved  in  certain  areas  to  foreclose 
movement  of  certain  of  the  organiza- 
tions which  would  be  affected,  so  we 
are  talking  about  travel  restrictions 
that  already  are  being  imposed  on  ter- 
rorists groups,  like  the  FLO.  They 
have  already  been  imposed  on  Libya 
and  they  have  already  been  imposed 
on  other  countries  which  are  already 
on  the  list  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  provided  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

But  the  problem  of  the  amendment 
arises  not  in  the  intent,  but  in  the  exe- 
cution. As  has  been  said  by  both  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  and  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maine  and  others, 
there  is  a  problem  here  with  limiting 
access  of  U.S.  personnel  overseas.  That 
is  a  very,  very  big  problem.  It  should 
not  be  downplayed. 

Let  me  explain  to  you  why,  and  I 
will  be  reading  from  a  bai^Lground 
paper  from  one  of  our  intelligence 
agencies.  I  would  be  happy  to  show  it 
to  anyone  here.  It  is  not  dasslfled.  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  any  more  germane 
to  know  which  agency,  and  so  it  really 
U  not  appropriate.  If  anyone  on  the 
other  side  would  like  to  see  it.  I  would 
be  more  than  happy  to  show  it  to  you. 

But  let  me  read: 


c  The  SwindsU  Mnendment.  if  enacted, 
would  affect  the  Soviet  end  NSWP  military 
attaches,  and  thoae  of  the  other  oountrlea 
identified,  very  UtUe.  Laat  year.  Soviet  at- 
taches made  (nily  seven  trips  outside  metro- 
politan Waahinston.  DeettnatlODa  included: 
New  York  Cltr.  Weet  Point:  Florida  via  Ala- 
bama. North  Carolina.  Oeorgla:  Los  Angeles 
and  Anaheim.  A  Csechoslovak  attache  made 
the  only  trip  by  an  NSWP  attache.  Thus, 
one  can  deduce  that  their  work  does  not 
oblige  extensive  travel.  In  contract,  for  VS. 
military  attaches,  travel  In  the  Warsaw  Pact 
and  other  countries  above  is  the  meet  slgn- 
fUcant  Issue  in  their  ability  to  carry  out 
their  missions.  In  a  dosed  society,  the  at- 
taches mmat  travel  to  observe  and  report  on 
military  acUvlUes.  In  1986,  a  significant  part 
of  their  work  effort  required  travel  outside 
the  capital  area. 

d.  In  the  event  that  travel  restrictions  are 
i«.pw«>H  for  foreign  personnel  In  the  U.S., 
we  foresee  a  strong  possibility  of  reciprocal 
actions  acalnst  our  attaches  that  would  di- 
minish and  restrict  their  work.  For  example, 
reciprocal  actions  might  Include  closing 
major  areas  of  military  significance,  re- 
stricting penonnel  to  capital  city  or  consul- 
ar offices.  At  the  same  time,  similar  restric- 
tions would  not  seriously  affect  foreign  at- 
tsdies  because  they  rely  very  little  on  travel 
for  their  purposes.  The  net  loss,  then,  would 
faU  on  the  n.8.  attaches. 

Let  me  further  continue.  The 
amendment  is  written  in  such  a  fash- 
ion as  to  possibly  also  cover  personnel 
in  the  mission  of  our  allies.  Thus,  we 
might  Jeopardize  their  support  for  our 
efforts.  With  the  exception  of  the 
UJBJBJl..  right  now  UJS.  diplomats 
may  generally  travel  freely  in  all  of 
tb/t  countries  named  in  that  amend- 
ment. 

While  the  gentleman  wants  to  do  a 
noble  thing,  invoking  this  travel  re- 
striction could  result  in  our  being  re- 
stricted in  almost  every  country  that  is 
mentioned  when  we  are  not  restricted 
now. 

There  are  serious  consequences.  Not 
that  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
wnmgheaded— it  is  not.  The  problem 
is  that  we  have  attempted  to  deal  with 
this— and  the  executive  branch— the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State— already  has  the  c^>a- 
blllty  to  do  that  under  the  current 
law— on  a  piecemeal  basis  so  as  not  to 
have  a  blanket  retaliation.  And  it  is 
important  for  us  not  to  have  that  re- 
taliation, because  we  do  the  kind  of 
work  that  is  being  done  in  those  coun- 
tries only  because  of  our  free  access, 
even  though  we  are  fearful  that  they 
have  the  right  to  travel  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Let  me  Just  say  also  that  there  is  no 
enforcement  mechanism  in  this 
amendment,  so  the  reality  is  that 
there  would  be.  unfortunately  for  us, 
no  kldier  in  the  event  that  they  vio- 
late it. 

Now,  with  the  reference  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  and  his  assertion 
that  this  only  covers  diplomats,  let  me 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  a  read- 
ing of  the  statute  would  probably  sug- 
gest otherwise.  The  Foreign  Missions 


Act  and  the  definition  of  foreign  mis- 
sions, and  the  persfumel  therein,  is 
much  broader  than  the  gentleman 
would  suggest,  aiul  I  doubt  very  seri- 
ously whether  we  want  to  get  into  the 
area  that  has  been  explored  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  here  with 
references  to  commercial  and  other 
missions  and  all  of  the  other  ramifica- 
tions. 

I  again  reiterate,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  is  not  addressing  a  prob- 
lem that  does  not  exist.  It  is  a  real,  le- 
gitimate problem.  The  problem  that 
we  have  had  for  more  than  Just  the 
recent  past  Is  that  we  really  have  not 
found  a  satisfactory  solution,  and  we 
really  have  not  with  this  amendment 
found  any  better  way  than  we  have  al- 
ready reviewed  over  the  course  of 
years,  and  that  is  why  we  should 
oppose  this  amendment,  but  force  the 
administration  to  continue  to  do  what 
it  has  been  doing,  and  that  is  close 
down  and  restrict  travel  when  the  cir- 
cumstances warrant  it,  as  they  have  in 
thepsust. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smith] 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  &Ir.  Swixdall  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SWINDALL  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question  and 
a  colloquy? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  SWINDALL  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  is:  How 
many  U.N.  Secretariat's  offices  and 
U.N.  missions  are  contained  in  either 
the  Soviet  Union  or  the  Soviet-bloc 
coimtries? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  are  very  few,  and  mostly  be- 
cause the  headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations  is  here,  and  most  of  the  work 
that  they  do  is  not  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

lii.  SWINDALL  That  is  my  whole 
point.  That  is  the  focal  point,  among 
other  areas,  of  this  legislation.  It  is  no 
accident  that  we  have  much  of  the 
spying  activity  emanating  out  of  of- 
fices that  are  unique  to  this  country 
because  we  allow,  if  you  will,  the 
United  Nations  to  base  in  our  country. 
There  is  no  counterpart  upon  which 
retaliatory  measures  could  be  taken, 
first. 

Second.  I  think  that  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  recoipiize  that  today  Libya  and 
Libya  alone  has  any  type  of  restric- 
tions of  the  magnitude  that  we  suggest 
here.  Certainly  we  are  not  naive 
enough  to  believe  that  Libya  is  the 
only  country  that  poses  a  threat  to 
our  own  intelligence  in  this  cotmtry. 
our  own  technology  in  this  country, 
yet  that  is  the  state  of  the  world 
today— we  recognize  only  Libya  as  a 
threat  if  you  are  to  match  those  types 


of  restrictions  that  we  place  on  libya 
to  the  others. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  The  gentle- 
man is  not  exactly  correct.  Travel  re- 
strictions have  been  isBued  against 
others  than  the  Ubjrans  and  foreign 
diplomats.  There  are  radius  require- 
ments on  a  number  of  other  organiza- 
tions and  others  r^>resented. 

The  problem  is  that  we  have  basical- 
ly unimpeded  access  in  most  countries 
around  the  world  except  for  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smith] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  The  reality  is 
that  every  one  of  our  organizations, 
both  the  administration,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  our  intelllgence-gather- 
Lng  organizations  that  are  responsible 
for  what  we  want  them  to  do  overseas, 
what  is  our  role  overseas,  indicate,  and 
I  read  from  one  of  their  badcground 
p^)ers,  that  they  do  not  want  a  blan- 
ket restriction  imposed,  nor  do  they 
want  to  get  into  a  battle  which  would 
ultimately  reduce  their  capability  of 
traveling  overseas.  They  gave  some  in- 
dication of  what  the  travel  was  of 
some  of  the  attaches  in  the  area  that 
they  deal  with,  and  it  has  not  be«i 
that  extensive. 

I  am  confident  that  this  administra- 
tion will  continue  to  clamp  down  on 
the  travel  when  it  appears  that  our 
rules  are  being  violated  or  our  security 
is  being  impaired.  We  all  agree  that 
they  are  probably  sending  people  here 
who  are  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing. 
The  problem  is  that  we  have  some  of 
our  own  agenda  to  run.  and  this  has  a 
very  threatening  aspect  to  it  which 
the  exi>erts  say  should  not  be  imple- 
mented. It  is  really  that  simple. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smith] 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Bis.  Snows  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida  was  allowed  to  speak  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Ms.  SNOWX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  srlelding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  overloolcbig  one  point,  and 
that  is  that  the  Secretary  does  have 
discretion  as  to  whether  or  not  impos- 
ing these  travel  restrictions  would 
invite  reciprocity  that  ultimately 
would  endanger  our  national  security 
interests  and  restrict  our  activities  in 
other  countries. 

Second,  the  gentleman  mentions  a 
report  in  which  personnel  of  the 
Soviet  Union  have  only  requested  on 
seven  specinc  occasions  to  travel  out- 
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ilde  their  travel  area.  I  mention  to  the 
■•BtleBaan  that  thoae  were  the  only 
•even  oeoaalone  that  we  are  aware  of. 
Several  yean  aco  a  KOB  a«ent  work- 
Inc  f  or  the  Dhltad  Nation*  aninroached 
a  "^fwhOT^  of  my  ttaff  about  a  Preel- 
dmttel  document  that  should  not 
have  even  been  known  to  ezlat  We  re- 
ported It  to  the  FBI  which  ultimately 
took  the  action  of  ezpelllnc  this  indi- 
vidual from  the  United  Statea,  and  he 
went  baek  to  the  Soviet  Unl<m.  But 
that  is  an  incident  which  we  were  able 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  J3&. 
Oovemment.  Bad  we  not  brought  it  to 
the  attention  of  ttie  n.S.  Oovemment. 
obviously  It  would  not  have  been 
known. 

The  point  Is  that  we  4k)  not  know 
the  extent  to  which  these  individuals 
are  enmed  in  intelllfenoe-catherlng 
operations.  So  I  think  that  the  travel 
reatrlctloos  the  gmtleman  from  Geor- 
gia is  attempting  to  impose  are  reason- 
able because  the  Secretary  will  have 
the  discretion  to  make  decisions  to  the 
contrary. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Bfr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  a  very,  very  good  argument 
that  the  gentlewoman  makes,  except 
for  one  thing.  The  gentlewoman  dis- 
counts or  in  fact  does  not  acknowledge 
at  all  that  the  ability  to  do  so  already 
exists  within  the  Department  of  State 
through  the  executive  capability  of 
the  President  There  is  no  reason,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  to  pass  this  amend- 
ment, because  this  could  be  done  al- 
ready. 

If  you  are  going  then  to  blanket  re- 
strict and  then  have  them  opt  out  or 
be  allowed  out  by  waiver,  you  have 
sent  a  very  chilling  signal  which  our 
own  experts,  our  own  Intelligence- 
gathering  network,  says  is  the  wrong 
thing  to  do.  And  In  this  particular  case 
I  personally  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  listen  to  the  experts  on  this  particu- 
lar issue.  This  is  where  their  expertise 
Ilea,  and  this  Is  where  they  know  what 
they  need  to  do. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  the 
entire  amount  of  time.  We  have  let 
the  rhetoric  I  think  become  a  little  bit 
hotter  than  the  actual  amendment  at 
hand.  I  would  like  to  refocus  it.  if  I 
could. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Oeorgla  is 
attempting  to  do  is  to  rein  in  some  of 
the  Communist  countries  and  their 
allies  frmn  roaming  around  this  coun- 
try. He  proposed  adding  eight  coun- 
tries or  organisations— the  African  Na- 
tional Congress.  China.  Hungary. 
Nicaragua,  Romania.  South  Yemen, 
the  Southwest  Africa  People's  Organi- 
ntion.  and  Syria^to  the  list  of  re- 
stricted nations  or  organisations  as  far 
as  traveltaog  in  this  country. 

I  think  that  that  is  a  pretty  straight^ 
forward  amendment.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  believe  made  reference 


to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  attaches 
did  not  make  but  seven  trips  outside  of 
Washington.  Well,  they  did  not  have 
to.  They  had  all  these  other  folks  tmr- 
nlng  aroimd  looae.  and  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  If  you  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  a  terrorist  network  and 
you  do  not  believe  that  these  organiza- 
tions Interact,  then  you  have  not  been 
reading  the  newqiapers,  you  have  not 
been  studying  up  on  what  is  really 
going  on. 
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I  think  this  is  a  fairly  straightfor- 
ward amendment  It  would  not  unduly 
restrict  the  workers,  the  employees  of 
the  missions  and  the  embassies  from 
doing  what  they  ostensibly  are  here  to 
do.  which  Is  to  conduct  diplomatic  ac- 
tlvitiea.  in  the  city  in  which  they  are 
asrigned. 

For  that  reason.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man should  be  commended  for  offer- 
ing the  amendment,  and  we  should 
vote  on  it  in  a  very  positive  fashion. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
of  course  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

I  think  the  major  test  is  not  what 
the  President  thinks  of  this  amend- 
ment nor  the  Secretary  of  State,  but 
what  the  amendment  people  think  of 
it  and  I  really  challenge  each  Member 
of  this  body  to  go  among  your  districts 
and  ask  or  make  the  inquiry  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  are  in  favor  of  al- 
lowing foreign  agents  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  its  satellites  and  client  states  to 
conduct  the  host  of  subversive  activi- 
ties that  they  are  free  to  conduct 
today:  I  think  that  is  the  ma)or  test 

If  my  colleagues  remember  about  4 
years  ago  we  had  a  bill  up  relating  to 
the  United  Nations,  giving  an  opportu- 
nity to  have  the  U.N.  hosted  every 
other  year  by  Russia.  Of  course,  that 
would  show  the  difference  In  the  life- 
style, the  security,  the  privation  that 
is  known  by  the  citizens  over  there.  I 
think  those  are  the  tests  we  need. 

I  also  think  we  should  address  the 
fact  that  about  45  years  ago  today  Ta- 
mamoto  and  the  Japanese  fleet  limped 
back  from  the  Battle  of  Midway  that 
left  the  Pacific  safe.  And  I  think  about 
370  years  ago  today  a  fellow  named 
Napoleon  met  his  Waterloo.  I  think 
those  two  are  significant  in  that  this  U 
an  effort  to  restrict  and  to  protect  this 
country.  And  to  follow  on  that  with 
what  George  Washington  said  when 
he  addressed  the  Congress  and  he  said 
when  you  go  through  the  augean  sta- 
bles of  government,  put  the  Americans 
on  guard,  and  I  think  that  also  In- 
cludes protecting  this  area. 

Surely  this  is  a  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection. Surely  we  want  to  mandate 
tighter  travel  restrictions. 


I  really  and  truly  challenge  every 
Member  to  ask  himself  and  to  ask  his 
constituents,  and  I  would  say  that  not 
9  out  of  10  but  99  out  of  100  would  be 
in  favor  of  this  amendment  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ARMET.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  will  very 
quickly  make  three  points. 

I  am  in  support  of  the  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  a  Judicious  thing  to  do  and 
necessary  thing  to  do. 

In  that  regard,  let  me  remind  the 
Members  of  this  body  it  was  not  but 
about  3  years  ago  that  when  a  Soviet 
guard  discovered  our  Major  Nicholson 
in  Eastern  Germany  where  the  Soviet 
guard  suspected  he  ought  not  be,  he 
fired  on  and  shot  the  major.  The 
major  then  was  left  to  lay  and  die 
whfle  his  driver  was  restrained  from 
going  to  his  aid  by  Soviet  guards  In 
East  Germany. 

There  has  been  and  there  is  today 
some  doubt  whether  or  not  the  major 
was  spying,  was  not  spying,  whatever. 
But  in  East  Germany,  Soviet  guards 
do  not  give  Americans  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  they  give  them  a  bullet 

I  might  also  mention  that  I  made  a 
recent  visit  to  Mount  Alto  with  a  de- 
fector from  the  Soviet  Union  who  had 
been  a  KGB  agent  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bartoh] 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Askxt  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Baktoh  of 
Texas  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  am  happy 
to  continue  to  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARlffEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  who  had  defected  as  a 
KGB  agent  from  the  Soviet  Union 
told  me  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
generally  have  up  to  30  percent  of 
their  diplomatic  personnel  who  will  be 
KGB  agents  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere.  When  I  asked  him  about 
other  Eastern  European-bloc  natkms. 
he  said  the  ratio  was  about  the  same. 

Finally,  let  me  mention  for  thoae 
who  do  make  an  argument,  and  I 
think  a  very  interesting  and  convinc- 
ing argument  that  there  may  be  times 
in  which  it  would  be  better  for  us  to 
not  exercise  this  restraint  on  travel, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  pro- 
vided a  waiver  here  that  allows  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  CIA.  to  exer- 
cise that  waiver,  so  it  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  enforced  rigorously.  But  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  deemed  to  be  in 
our  natl<mal  Interest,   the  Secretary 


has  the  authority  to  do  that,  and  that 
Is  far  better  than  giving  a  Soviet  KGB 
agent  a  buUet  for  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt 

Mr.  SWINDALL  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  SWINDALL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  Just  like  to  briefly  address  sev- 
eral of  the  points  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmithI  made  which  I 
think  are  slightly  confusing  to  the 
record. 

First  of  all.  with  respect  to  the 
status  of  individual  countries  that  are 
limited  to  the  same  restrictions  as 
Libya,  there  are  no  others.  Libya  and 
libsra  alone  is  limited  to  the  five-bor- 
ough area  of  New  York  City. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  other  na- 
tions that  have  a  25-mlle  radius  re- 
striction, nations  that  are  equally  as 
dangerous  I  think  as  Libya,  nations 
like  the  Soviet  Union,  the  North  Kore- 
ans, the  Iranians  who  are  limited. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Baktoh] 
has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Bastoh 
of  Texas  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 


Mr.  SWINDALL  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  continue 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia. 

Mr.  SWINDALL  But  there  are 
other  nations  that  have  absolutely  no 
radius  restrictions  whatsoever.  These 
Include  China,  Bulgaria,  East  Germa- 
ny. Poland.  Czechoslavakla.  Nicaragua, 
and  Cuba.  I  think  that  is  a  significant 
number  of  countries  that  have  no  such 
restrictions. 

Finally.  I  would  suggest  that  there  is 
a  substantial  difference  between  these 
types  of  restrictions  placed  and  then 
require  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make 
waivers,  as  opposed  to  giving  blanket, 
full  imllmlted  accessibility  to  our 
country,  and  then  saying  it  must  be  re- 
stricted on  a  case  by  case  basis.  The  re- 
ality is  we  have  been  too  lax  and  it  is 
time  that  this  Congress  stood  in  and 
said  these  are  the  restrictions,  we  want 
to  be  reasonable,  and  if  you  think  that 
there  ought  to  be  waivers,  tell  us  what 
those  waivers  are,  why  you  think,  for 
example,  Nicaragua  or  China  or  East 
Germany  or  Poland  deserves  to  have 
absolutely  no  restrictions  whatsoever. 


USSR 


Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SWINDALL  Mr.  Osirmwi.  I  include  the 

following  materials  from  the  State  Department 
and  a  former  American  inteWgonco  of  ttw  CIA 
to  be  inserted  into  the  Record: 

1968  Amhual  RipcttT  ok  the  Implbke>ta- 
noH  OP  THX  FoHxioR  Missioas  Act  or 
1982.  AS  Ambiskd  (PX.  97-241).  Aran.  1967 

CODHTRIXS  SUBJSCT  TO  OIM  TBAVBL 
RKSTUCnoilB 

Fmhuwries  snd  ConauUtes:  Afghanistso. 
Bulgaria,  Cutwn  Interests  Section.  CMcho- 
slovskia,  Oerman  Demoerattc  RepulOlc. 
Poland,  USSR. 

UN  Missions  and  Secretariat  Officials:  Af- 
ghanistan. Bulgaria,  Byeloruasla,  Cuba, 
Ciechoslovakla,  German  Democratic  Re- 
public, Iran,'  Ub]ra.>  Mongolia,'  North 
Korea.'  Palestine  Liberation  Organization.' 
Poland,  Ukraine,  USSR,  Vietnam. 

MiacellaneouK  Bulgarian  Office  of  Com- 
merical  Counselor,  Bulgarian  Travel  Office 
in  New  York.  (Czechoslovak  Tourist  Office 
in  New  York  (CSDOK),  Caechoslovak  Fi- 
nancial Office  in  New  York  (OMNI- 
TRADE),  C^zechoslovak  Commerical  Section 
in  New  York,  Oerman  Democratic  Republic 
Commerical  Affairs  Office,  Polish  Tourist 
Office  in  New  York  (ORBIS),  Polish  Office 
of  Commerical  Counselor  in  New  Yorii. 
USSR  International  Cotton  Advisory  Board, 
Soviet  news  media  personneL 
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iMtfcntfum  A  Ttm*  rmmiremtnU 
(a)  Trmv«l  aertlOM  (or  dIploiMtlr.  ooomiI- 
■r  dndudiiw  TDTan).  ICIUUry.  Soviet  newi 
■Mdte.  AeroOot,  URMUM.  and  TTN  SecreUr- 
lat  |MirF"««'-  The  above  catecortM  are  re- 
qulnd  to  ■ubmlt  a  Travel  Serrloe  Request 
(T8R)  to  travel  In  tbe  US  two  fuQ  vorklnc 
day*  In  advance  (or  any  ilearinetfcw  other 
^*«Mi  the  dtlea  of  New  Tork  and  San  Pran- 
cteo— their  only  other  poets—.  The  iwoce» 
taw  ttane  doea  not  taadude  the  day  the  re- 
queat  to  ■otanttted  or  the  day  the  travel  doe- 
nmenta  are  i  nlMiirl  Hie  tauceailnK  time  re- 
quired for  DC-NTC  or  DC-8P  travel  !■  one 
fuU-worklnc  day  (with  re^^ect  to  Secretariat 
tmrF— Mi'  the  requlreBMnt  la  two  fun  wock- 
taw  daya).  Mote:  the  Servtoe  Bureau  Is  offl- 
etelly  doaed  to  the  emiiaasy  on  Pridays 
<doea  not  apply  to  OFM/WT).  However  this 
doea  not  mran  that  a  TSR  leoelved  on 
Thursday  cannot  be  professerl  on  Friday. 
UnUke  In  DC.  the  Service  Bureau  remains 
on  Pridays  for  San  Praneiseo  TSRs. 
I  on  leciprortty. 
(b)   Travel   Notifications    for   aforMnen- 
tloned  travelers  must  be  submitted  to  CUR/ 
80V  (to  TUO*.  for  ICUltary  attaches;   to 
U8DN  (or  URMUN  and  Secretariat)  at  least 
4S  hours  In  advance  of  any  travel  to  any 
point  outside  the  free  movement  aones  of 
New  York.  Waahlncton.  or  San  Prandseo  ss 
defined  In  Addendum  C.  These  refutations 
also    apply    to    Business    Residents    (Le.. 
Amtorg.   Sovtrscht.    Belarus.    Marine   Re- 
juufcsa  Company.  U8-U88R  Trade  A  Boo- 
nomic  Council)  anid  Soviet  Clerty. 


AdOmrnOMm  B.  Pnjaeted  tmv€l  program 
(a)  rvr  BiMinem  ResldenU  (Amtorc.  Sov- 
fradit,  Bdanis.  Marine  Resource  Company, 
and  DS-U88R  Trade  *  Bcooomic  Councfl): 
when  Soviet  Bustnem  ResldenU  are  re- 
quired to  use  the  OPM  travel  procram.  they 
wfll  be  subject  to  the  same  measures  and  re- 
■tiietiaiM  In  effect  for  Soviet  diplomatic  and 
fimf '**•  peraonneL 

ilddeiidaiN  C  rrte  movement  tone* 
In  Washington.  DC.  The  sone  of  free 
movement  In  the  Waahlncton.  DC  area  for 
dlplamaU  and  Journalists,  and  for  other  So- 
viets subject  to  these  reculatloos  and  resi- 
dent tai  Washlncton.  DC.  Is  defined  as  fol- 
lows: .    ^ 

1.  All  open  areas  within  M  mUes  of  the 
White  House,  and  those  portions  of  Um- 
doun  C^ounty.  VA  within  25  miles  of  the 
White  House. 

2.  Sine's  Dominion  amusement  park  In 
Doswell.  VA  via  route  1-96. 

t.  Pront  Royal,  VA  vU  routes  1-M  and  US 
340 

4.  Uiray.  VA  via  routea  I-«6  and  US  MO. 

ft.  A^T""*,  MD  via  route  80. 

0.  Colonial  Williamsburg  and  William  and 
Mary  CoUege  at  Williamsburg,  VA  via 
routes  I-M.  1-395  and  I-«4. 

7.  Ocean  City,  MD  via  routes  US  50. 

8.  The  Soviet  Recreational  property  at 
Pioneer  Point.  MD  via  routes  US  50.  US  301 
andMDlS. 

In  New  York  Cltr  The  aone  of  free  move- 
ment In  the  New  Tork  area  (or  dlplomaU 
and  Journalists,  and  (or  other  SovleU  sub- 
ject to  these  regulations  and  resident  in 
New  Tork  C»ty,  Is  defined  as  aU  open  areas 
in  the  States  of  New  Tork  and  Connecticut 
within  35  miles  o(  C^oltwibus  Circle,  and  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  those  portions  of 
the  counties  of  Bergen,  ttsex  (except  for 
the  City  of  Nutley).  Hudson  (except  for  the 
City  of  Bayonne),  Middlesex.  Monmouth. 
Iforris.  Passaic,  and  Union  within  25  miles 
of  Columbus  Circle. 

In  San  Prandseo:  The  aone  of  free  move- 
ment In  the  San  Prandseo  area  (or  diplo- 
mats and  Journalists,  and  (or  other  Soviets 
subject  to  these  regulations  and  resident  In 
San  Prandseo,  Is  defined  as  follows: 

1.  The  City  and  County  of  San  Prandseo. 

X  San  Prandseo  International  Airport  via 
route  US  101  from  and  to  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Prandseo. 

3.  In  Al^"»-^  and  Contra  CosU  CounUes 
(via  the  San  PrandscoOakland  Bay  Bridge) 
an  area  bounded  by  Callfomla  Route  17 
from  the  San  Prandsoo-Oakland  Bay  Bridge 
to  iU  tnterseetion  with  route  I-5M,  thence 
east  on  route  1-680  to  route  1-880,  thence 
north  on  route  1-880  to  Callfomla  Route  34. 


thence  west  on  Calif  omU  Route  34  to  the 
point  where  CalUomU  Route  34  Intersects 
an  arc  of  18.5  statute  miles  radius  centered 
at  the  Intersection  o(  the  roads  Skyview 
Way  and  City  View  Way  (southwest  o(  Twin 
F^aks  Park)  In  San  PraiMslsco,  thence  north- 
west along  the  arc  to  the  Contra  CosU 
County/Marin  County  boundary  in  San 
Pablo  Bay. 

4.  In  Marin  County  (via  the  Oolden  Gate 
Bridge)  an  area  bounded  by  a  continuation 
o(  the  18.5  mile  radius  arc  from  its  tntersec- 
Uon  with  the  Contra  CosU/Marln  County 
boundary  In  San  Pablo  Bay  to  lU  Intersec- 
tion with  route  US  101  in  Marin  C^ounty, 
thence  north  on  US  101  to  Lucas  Valley 
Road,  west  on  Nicaslo  Valley  Road  to  Petar 
limia-Point  Reyes  Road,  and  west  on  Petar 
luma-PoInt  Reyes  Road  to  its  intersection 
with  CalUomla  Route  1  (Shoreline  High- 
way), and  thence  north  on  CalUomla  Route 
1  (or  two  statute  miles,  thence  by  a  line  due 
west  to  the  low  water  line  In  Tomales  Bay. 
thence,  (oUowlng  the  low  water  line,  along 
the  west  side  o(  Tomales  Bay  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  south  to  the  Ooldoi  Gate 
Bridge. 

5.  Drake's  Estero.  Estero  de  Umatour  and 
B^>llniw  Lagoon  are  Included  within  the  (ree 
movement  sone. 

8.  In  Marin  County,  only  those  portkms  of 
San  Prandseo  Bay  within  one  kilometer  of 
the  low  water  line  are  Included  in  the  (ree 
movement  aone. 

7.  Angel  Island  is  induded  in  the  (ree 
movement  sone  and  may  be  reached  by  any 
commercial  means  of  transport. 

[Ft>r«lgn  Affairs  Note.  VA  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  DC,  January  1987] 
EzrOLSIOWS  OP  SOVIXT  OVPICIALS,  1986 

The  expulsions  o(  Soviet  representatives 
from  foreign  countries  continued  through- 
out 1988.  Host  governments  in  six  countries 
last  year  expeUed  19  Soviet  offldala  (or  es- 
pionage and  related  actlvltlea.  down  (rom  57 
in  1985,  aoconUng  to  pubUdy  available  in- 
(ormaUon.  All  six— Prance,  Italy,  Portugal. 
Sweden.  Switaerland.  and  the  United 
States— had  expelled  Soviet  olddals  in  pre- 
vious years.' 

EXnUSUNS  OF  SOMETS,  1970-86  > 
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Because  many  governments  pre(er  not  to 
publldae  such  expulsions,  the  total  number 
in  1986.  as  in  previous  years,  is  higher  than 
the  public  record  would  indicate. 

BACKOBOtnn> 

Over  the  years,  Soviet  diplomats  o(  all 
ranks— (rom  ambassadors  and  ministers 
counselor  to  administrative  personnel  such 
as  library  employees,  translators,  and 
derks— have  been  accused  o(  espionage  aiKl 
expdled  (rom  the  (oreign  countries  to 
which  they  had  been  sssigned.  Individuals 
(rom  nondlplomatic  occupations  have  also 
been  expelled.  iiKludlng  correspondents 
(rom  TASS.  Moscow  Radio,  Novotti.  the 
newspapers  i>raMfa,  JTomsomoUfcaya 
Pravda,  Izveativa,  Sot»itUi»tiche$kawa  In- 
diutriita,  and  the  weekly  magaidne  Seva 
Timet:  Aeroflot  and  Morflot  o((ida]s:  trade 
union  o((icials,  UN  employees;  employees  o( 
other  international  bodies  such  as  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Council,  the  International 
Cocoa  Organisation,  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  and  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization:  o((icials  o(  the 
Moscow  Narodny  Bank  and  Soviet  state 
companies  Mashnlborintorg  and  Elecktron- 
org;  and  Intourlst  representatives.  Many  o( 
these  individuals  have  been  publicly  identi- 
fied as  KOB  (state  securlty/(orei8n  intelli- 
gence) and  ORU  (military  intelligence)  o((i- 
cers. 

Some  expulsions  o(  Soviet  o((lclals  have 
been  preceded  or  (ollowed  by  a  break  in  dip- 
lomatic relations  (Liberia,  (or  example)  or 
by  a  signKlcant  reduction  o(  the  Soviet  pres- 
ence in  the  country  and/or  dosure  o(  Soviet 
auxiliary  institutions  ((or  example.  In  Por- 
tugal. United  States,  Costa  Rica.  Equatorial 
Ouinea,  Sudan,  and  Iran). 

As  the  public  record  demonstrates,  (oreign 
governments  most  often  have  expelled 
Soviet  officials  for  engaging  In  espionage. 
Tliis  sctivity  has  included  attempted  pene- 
tration of  the  host  coimtry's  security  orga- 
nisation (Canada,  February  1978):  setting 
up  illegal  agent  networks  (Swltserland.  Jan- 
uary 1983);  establishing  local  front  compa- 
nies for  the  reexport  of  sensitive  embargoed 
Western  technology  to  the  UJSJSJl. 
(Norway.  Febnmry  1983;  Japan,  Jime  1983): 
and  bugging  foreign  embassies  (Ireland, 
September  1983).*  Soviet  agmts  also  have 


*  A    f  itH**s    of    cxpulalao    csaes    Crmd    1S70 
Umnicti  IMS  can  lie  found  In  Append!*  A 


•The  Swedlsli  Pareicii  MlnisUT  snnouneed  No- 
vcBiber  1,  ISSS,  that  hidden  mleropbaoea  had  been 
f  oond  duiliic  rcnoTStlan  work  at  the  Swcdtsh  bn- 
fmr  In  Moseow;  tlie  Ustenliw  davtoa  hsd  been 
plaiitad  wtMO  the  i  iiilwj  wsi  first  eonstraeted  In 
Itas.  SvtnfUn  Dagtmldet  (Honml-.t  9  »aa  9.  1990 
reported  that  ■  "partteularty  wptalstieatad  aystam" 
of  but  ■SIB  so  and  100  niicrophaneB  were  buOt  Into 
Hill  iiiiliaMj  ISM  wiiiiri  rlliirl  In  Hiii  iiaimi  fliliiinrl 
tbat  evary  room  In  each  of  the  aepaimte  buUdlnss 
— «^*-^  up  tlie  I  iiiliMj  was  bugced.  In  another 
aaparate  devdopment,  Danlih  Pordsn  Mlnlater 
XTffe  BtaBann-Jenaen  on  December  )  announoed 
that  the  Danlah  bBbaaiy  In  Waimw  was  belns 
biwtad  by  Poltah  authorltlea.  Aeeordliw  to  his 
atateaaent.  an  Inviatlgatfcw  had  revealed  a  "number 
of  mterophoaea  hidden  In  the  rrHtngi  of  a  number" 


sought  to  Obtain  information  on  local  armed 
forces,  military  installations,  defense  oo(v>- 
eratton  with  foreign  governments,  foreign 
military  and  political  allianoe,  and  local  dvfl 
defense  programs.  In  seeking  such  informa- 
tion, these  agents  have  sought  to  recruit 
cmgresslanal  aides,  businessmen,  techni- 
cians and  scientists,  military  officers,  stu- 
dents, industrialists,  aides  to  prime  minis- 
ters, and  foreign  government  officials. 

Other  Soviet  officials  have  been  expeUed 
for  actUms  deemed  hostile  or  threatening  by 
foreign  governments.  These  have  induded 
infiltrating  agents  for  the  purpose  of  sabo- 
tage (United  Kingrtnm.  September  1971):  as- 
saulting local  officials  (Bangladesh.  August 
1981):  conspiring  to  kidnap  and  murder  local 
officials  (Jamaica,  November  1983):  and  in- 
volvement in  local  narcotics  iniiggUny  (in- 
donesia,  February  1982). 

Finally,  some  Soviet  officials  have  been 
expeUed  for  acUve-measures-related  indud- 
ing: 

Plotting  to  foment  religious  and  sectarian 
strife  (Cgypt,  September  1981); 

Mslntalning  contact  with  and  financing 
le(tist  rebd  movements,  communist  parties, 
and  other  local  oppodtlon  groups  (Bolivia, 
April  1973:  Uberia.  April  1979;  New  Zealand. 
January  1980;  Bangladesh.  November  1983); 

Complidty  in  sntigovemment  coup  plot- 
ting (Sudan.  August  1971;  Liberia,  Novem- 
ber 1983); 

Dissemination  o(  hostOe  propaganda 
(Pakistan,  August-September  1980); 

Manipulation  o(  local  media  and  financing 
local  peace  and  antinudear  movements  and 
groups  (Denmark,  October  1981;  Swltser- 
land, April  1983;  Federal  Republic  o(  Ger- 
many, May  1983): 

Maintaining  contact  with  suqiected  ter- 
rorist and  other  " extm paramilitary"  organi- 
zations (Spain,  February  1980,  March  1981); 

Infiltrating  and  influencing  local  exile 
communities  and  ethnic  emigre  groups 
(Sweden,  A|»il  1982) «  and 

isawipHiatlng  local  agrarian  re(orm 
movements,  (omenting  local  labor  strikes, 
and  helping  to  organize  demonstrations 
against  food  price  increases  (Ecuador,  July 
1971;  Uberia,  April  1979:  CosU  Rica.  August 
1979,  Portugal.  August  1980). 

Soviet  officials  engaged  in  espionage  have 
gone  to  great  lengths  to  avoid  detection  and 
apprehensioiL  In  one  case,  French  authori- 
ties in  October  1976  expelled  a  Soviet  com- 
mercial officer  after  he  was  caught,  dis- 
guised in  a  wig  and  dark  glasses,  with  infor- 
mation on  plans  (or  a  secret  new  Frmch  Jet 
engine.  A  Soviet  second  secretary  in  Singa- 
pore, expelled  in  February  1982,  sought  to 
pass  himself  off  as  a  foreign  Journalist  in  an 
attempt  to  obtain  sensitive  military  infor- 
mation from  a  local  army  officer.  And  in  yet 
another  case,  the  highest  ranking  Soviet 
miUtary  officer  (an  idoitified  ORU  agent) 
at  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington,  D.C., 
was  apprehended  and  found  to  possess  in- 


of  Bm^itiT  offloes;  Poreisn  Minister  EUemann- 
Jenaen  deacribed  the  mlcrophonee  a*  "ultraaensl- 
Uve"  and  linked  to  a  "moottorlne  center." 

•For  more  Infonnatton  oa  Soviet  eapiaoace 
acalnat  and  penetratlaa  of  emlsre  ethnic  sroupe, 
aee  "Cultural  Rdattooa  of  athnle  Bmiaaase:  An  In- 
atder*!  View,"  BolHc  Fontm,  VoL  3,  No.  1.  Sptlns 
19SS.  The  Swedlah  dally  Svetuka  DagUadet 
(August  as,  ISaS)  reported  that  Swedish  aecuitty 
poUee  wanted  to  have  Dainis  Zehnenla.  luapected 
KOB  of  fleer  at  the  Soviet  Bubaay  In  Stockholm, 
espdled  as  far  back  as  1981  (or  eapiooage  aettvitiea 
acatnat  Battle  exflce  In  Bveden.  but  be  was  warned 
only  to  curtail  his  aettvitiea,  aecording  to  the  newi- 
paper.  The  daily  alao  reported  that  Zeftnewla  had 
been  lecturlns  at  a  Swedlah  military  tnterpreter*! 
■diool  In  Dppaala. 


criminating  docuraenU  following  a  high- 
speed car  chase  through  the  dty  to.  Febru- 
ary 1982;  he  was  expelled  soon  thereafter. 

Some  Soviet  officials  who  have  been  ex- 
pelled for  espionage  subsequently  have  been 
nominated  to  important  national  and  into-- 
nstlnnsl  posU  Vsevolod  Softnsky,  the 
U.SjSJI.'s  former  Ambassador  to  New  Zea- 
land who  was  expelled  in  January  1980  for 
pasataig  funds  to  the  local  commtmist  party, 
subsequently  was  nominated  by  the  Soviet 
Gov«rnment,  <m  January  27,  1981,  to  the 
UN  Suhmmmissiim  on  Prevention  of  Dis- 
crimlnatkm  and  ProtectioD  of  Minorities; 
later  he  represented  the  U.S.SJI.  at  a  UN 
human  ri^U  seminar.  June  21-July  2, 1983. 
in  Cidamho,  Sri  Lanka.  And  Nikolay  Chet- 
verikov,  expelled  along  with  46  other  Soviet 
officials  from  France  in  Amll  1983  for  espio- 
nage, subsequently  reentered  the  Soviet  bu- 
reaucracy,  first  as  a  member  o(  the  CP8U 
[Communist  Party  o(  the  Soviet  Union] 
Central  Committee's  Intematfamal  Informa- 
tion Department  (IID),  and  then,  in  April 
1986.  as  chairman  of  the  board  o(  the 
U.S,8Jl.'8  aU-uni<m  copyright  agency.  VAAP 
[see  AiH>endlx  A]. 

ExroLsiOHS  m  1986 

BDaOPI 

/yiMce 

Late  January:  Four  imidentified  Soviet 
diplomats,  accredited  as  military  and  trade 
attaches  and  suspected  to  be  ORU  mem- 
bers, were  expelled  (rom  France  (or  espio- 
nage. The  action  came  Just  1  week  sfter  the 
arrest  o(  a  retired  French  Air  Force  officer 
(or  allegedly  tracking,  at  Moscow's  behest. 
French  naval  and  nudear  submarine  move- 
ments at  strategic  porU  near  Brest.  Accord- 
ing to  French  Judicial  sources,  the  retired 
Ftench  o((icer  was  arrested  sfter  being  seen 
making  trips  to  Soviet  war  cemeteries  In 
northwest  France  which  oorresp(Hided  to 
vidU  by  Soviet  military  delegations. 

Prior  to  the  o((loer'8  arrest.  French  au- 
thorities had  noted  a  persistent  Soviet  inter- 
est in  the  Brittany  regi<m  of  Prance.  Accord- 
ing to  press  reports,  this  induded  the  un- 
usual presence  o(  Soviet  trucks  equipped 
with  parabolic  antennae,  allegedly  piddng 
up  freight,  and  e((orte  by  Aeroflot  (the 
Soviet  airline)  to  begin  services  to  Brest,  site 
o(  a  minor  regional  airport.  Soviet  trawlers, 
also  fltted  with  parabolic  antennae,  regular- 
ly cruise  the  Inshore  waters  o(  the  region 
and  o(ten  ask  permission  to  dock  with 
"technical  problems."  In  November  1983, 
Brest  mayor  Jacques  Bertbelot  suspended  a 
"(rioidshlp  agreement"  with  Tallinn,  claim- 
ing his  dty  was  becoming  a  key  point  (or 
■sstem-bloc  espionage.  In  July  o(  that  year, 
an  Aeroflot  plane  arriving  in  Brest  to  take 
tourisU  to  the  Soviet  Union  sllegedly 
missed  lU  landing,  made  a  prolonged  flight 
over  the  Brest  andMuage,  then  overflew  the 
nearby  I^ndtvisiau  naval  air  base,  which 
provides  qMoe  for  Supa--Btendard  strike 
fighters  and  antisubmarine  detection  heU- 
copters.* 


•  See  Le  SpectacU  Du  Monde  (Parli).  March  ISSS. 
pp.  S1-S7,  for  an  overriew  of  KOB  acUviUea  la 
Praooe,  Indndtns  the  ok  of  tnwieta  and  traelBi  (or 
ftrt«*^t««  purpoaae,  Also,  aee  the  Loodaa  Ftaeaeial 
riiiM*  (October  IS,  ISOS)  for  tnfonBatiaa  on  "aeeret 
Internal  Soviet  documentf  obtained  by  the  Vreoch 
OovemnMnt  as  knc  ago  as  ISTS  outUalns  Soviet 
plana  to  acquire  hieh  tedmolosy  tram  the  Weat. 
The  aeeret  documents  reportedly  were  dellvared  to 
the  French  eounterlntelllscnee  aervlee  between 
mring  1981  and  autumn  IMS  by  a  aenkw  KOB  offi- 
cial, rndrinsmiirl  "Farewell."  who  worked  In  the 
KOB's  Dbeetorate  "T"  (adenoe  and  terhnnkigy), 
aeoordliw  to  the  Loodaa  daily.  See  i«  ^XtU  (Parii), 
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Ona  «Mk  aftar  Um  npulitop  of  th>  four 
ao»l>U  tnm  Pnnoo.  C«W  O<n<ral_B0M> 
tary  OortMolMv  Id  an  IntHi'lnrvtUi  Avon 
«.  ItM)  noted  UM  ;;ioMPt<«pul- 

Ooifehw  aownptayod 
punutt  of  unlawful  aetlTt- 
tr  sad  eallad  Um  cuMlalaB  "a  toUUy 
■luuiiillMi  aettoB  undvbikan  on  an  Invant- 
•d  pwl«t.-  oortaclm  iMialad  f^aM 
kaowMtoa  of  tha  eaaa  wImb  »•  dadand 
that  one  of  the  BorMa  aeeuaad  of  «|iiana«« 
vaa  a  "toetmloal  aailitant  wbe  wottad  az- 
dudrolT  iHtat  Um  —itiaMy  bulldtac  i»4 
no  tmntart*  wttb  foraicnara.  and  doaa  not 
ovan  know  a  foralgn  lancuaaa."  (Franea  ez- 
pallad  SoTtat  o<flelalB  in  ItT*.  ivn.  IMO. 
IMS.  and  \m<  aaa  Appandiz  A  for  mora  da- 
inf  ORnatton  on  ttaoaa  aapulalon  ae- 
) 

ttmin 
Lata  Jtmitrr-  Vtttor  KopTttn.  Soviet  Bm- 
bMiy  fint  aeeratanr.  and  Andrey  Sbatukln. 
Aenflot  atatloB  manasar  at  Rona'a  Plumln- 
dno  Aliport.  ware  dadarad  ptnona  non 
mrmtm  and  azpaDad  from  Italy  for  eaptooace. 
Piaai  laporU  ai^gaatad  that  the  two  may 
hava  baan  Invoivad  In  illacally  obtalninc  In- 
formatian  on  tha  Antfo-Oannan-Itallan 
"Tt>niado~  flchtar-bombar.  Former  Aeroflot 
deputy  dlrecior  In  Rona.  Viktor  Pronln.  waa 
ezpdlad  tnm  Italy  Fateuary  14.  IMS.  for 
eo««ftly  wiitlin  and  obtalninc  Information 
on  the  alreraft.  (Italy  ezpellad  Soviet  offl- 
data  In  IVTO.  ISM,  IMl.  ISSS.  and  ISM:  aee 

ApPCDQuI  A.) 

June:  Two  unldentlflad  Soviet  offldala 
poatad  at  the  Sovlat  bnbaaay  In  Rome  were 
ezpdled  for  Induatrlal  eaplonace.  according 
to  Italian  prcaa  reports. 

June  3S:  Aeoordlnc  to  preaa  reports.  Soviet 
oammerdal  dalasatlnti  membeia  Vladimir 
Oalktn  and  Oannadly  Chlnlav  ware  aocuaed 
of  "imaooaptable  intarferenoe  In  Portucueae 
Intamal  affain  and  thraatcnint  the  aecurlty 
of  tha  atate."  They  ware  declared  peraoaa 
nom  vrate  and  flvan  S  daya  to  leave  Portu- 
laL  <PDrtucal  expellad  Soviet  offldala  In 
ISM  and  ISSS:  see  Appendix  A.) 
Sweden 

June  SO:  The  Swedish  Foreign  Ministry 
expdlad  an  unidentified  Soviet  trade  repre- 
sentative In  Udlnco.  a  suburb  north  of 
Stockholm,  for  Induatrlal  eaptooace.  aooord- 
inc  to  praaa  reports.  (Sweden  expeUed 
Soviet  officials  In  ISM  and  ISM:  see  Appen- 
dix A.) 

SwiUtTiand 

lMt»  Julr  A  Soviet  official  at  the  Soviet 
Bmbaay  In  Bam  Idantlflad  only  as  Davl- 
denko  was  expellad  for  economic  and  scien- 
tific eaplonaaa.  Aoeordlnc  to  the  Swiss  daily 
BUc*  (September  SSK  Davldenko  aodtht  to 
obtain  Information  oo  eomputar  tachnolocy 
and  itawrrh  proJaeU  at  the  Swias  Federal 
Technical  Univanlty.  (Bwltfrtand  ezpellad 
Soviet  offldala  in  1S70.  1S76.  1978.  ISM. 
ISM.  and  ISSS:  aee  Appendix  A.) 

United  SUtm 
June  SO:  Vladimtr  Ifakarovlch  Iimaylov. 
air  attache  at  the  Soviet  Kmbaasy  In  Wash- 
Incton.  was  declared  parsoaa  non  grata  and 
ezpaUad  from  tha  United  Stataa  for  eaplo- 
nace. lanaylov  waa  In  poaaeaaion  of  claasi- 
flad  documents  at  the  time  of  his 


(Tha  Umtad  Stataa  ezpdlad  Sovlat  officials 
In  ISM  and  ISM:  see  Appendix  A.) 

AiM^  IS-  Oannadly  Zakharov.  a  KOB  of- 
ftMM^MMM^dmovar  aa  a  adatlfle  af- 
fain  official  m  the  UN  Secretariat,  waa  ar- 
raatad  on  a  aubway  platform  In  New  Tork 
City.  Ha  had  juat  raeaivad  three  daasifiad 
documanta  from  an  undareovar  Informant 
before  the  Fadaral  Bureau  of  Invaatlcatlon 
(FBI)  tntarvenad.  Aoeordtnc  to  aa  rBl 
Hjflfctff— *»«.  Zakharov  paid  the  Informant 
Unwnain^  of  doUan  for  Inf orauttlon  on  ro- 
botlea.  eomputars.  and  artificial  mtelllcanoe. 
Ba  laft  tha  United  Stataa  on  September  SO. 

Saptambar  17:  Twanty-ftve  Soviet  dlplo- 
mata  baaed  at  the  United  Natlona  In  New 
Tork  were  ordered  out  of  the  country  In  Une 
with  a  Mareh  7.  ISM.  order  that  the 
UAJBJl.  reduce  lU  level  of  repreaentatlfwi  at 
the  United  Natlona.  That  order  came  aa  the 
nsult  of  Administration  concern  over  Soviet 
lae  of  the  United  Natlona  aa  a  baae  for  eipl- 
onscc.  (See  AppendU  B  for  a  list  of  Soviet 
officiate  ezpallad  from  the  United  Stataa  for 
eaplanaca  actlvltica  conducted  at  the  United 
NatkxM.) 

October  21:  Vasllly  Fedotov  (oounaelor). 
Nlkolay  Kokovin  (attache).  Olec  Ukhachev 
(oounaelor).  and  Alekaandr  lletelkln  (coun- 
selor) of  the  Soviet  Bnbaaay  In  Washlncton. 
D.C..  and  Lev  Zaytsev.  oonaul  at  the  Soviet 
Conaulate  In  San  Prandaco.  were  declared 
persona  non  ifrata  for  "scUvlUes  Incompati- 
ble with  their  diplomatic  status"  and  ex- 
pelled from  the  United  States  In  direct  re- 
apoiMe  to  the  Soviet  ezpulsion  of  five  Amer- 
ican itlplflmf^  on  October  19.  Fifty  other 
unidentified  Soviet  officiate  connected  with 
the  Soviet  Tm^rarrr  In  Washlncton  and  the 
Soviet  (insulate  Oeneral  In  San  FTandaoo 
were  oidered  out  of  the  United  Statea  to 
equalise  the  level  of  diplomatic  repreaoita- 
tlon  in  the  two  countries. 


January  S  and  IS.  IMS.  for 

•YaicwaU."  AIM  M*  U  KOa  Cm  rmmei.  IMed  Id 
Um  BitalloaTBptajr. 


coowikhs  tsat  pubuclt 

omciALS.  i*T»-a« 

Alcerla.  Artentlna.  Australia.  Auatria. 
Bancladaah.  Belcium.  Bolivia.  Botawana. 
Braiil.  Cameroon.  Canada.  China,  Colom- 
bia, COata  Rica.  Denmark.  Kcuador.  Egypt. 
Equatorial  Guinea.  Ethiopia,  Finland. 
France.  Oermany.  Federal  Republic  of 
Ghana.  Great  Britain.  India.  Indonesia. 
Iran. 

Ireland.  Italy.  Jamaica.  Japan.  Liberia. 
Hf'-r^«  Mezloo.  Netherlands.  New  Zea- 
land. Norway.  Pakistan.  Phlllpplnea.  Portu- 
gal. Senegal.  Singapore.  Spain.  Sir  Lanka. 
Sudan.  Sweden.  Swltserland.  Thailand.  Tu- 
nisia. Turkey.  Uganda.  United  Stataa.  Yugo- 
slavia. Zimbabwe. 

Arronn  A:  Paktul  C»ifnLATioii  or 
BxTLOSioii  Casss.  1970-85 

AraiCA/MIBDLB  BAST 

Knpt 

September  15,  1981:  Egypt  expeUed  Soviet 
Ambassador  Vladimir  Polyakov.  six  other 
Sovlat  imbamy  peraoimel.  and  two  Soviet 
correapondents  on  chargea  of  plotting  to 
foment  aeetarlau  strife  In  the  country.  A 
statemenWtasuad  by  the  government  aocuaed 
Moscow  of  recruiting  agenU  In  Egypt  and 
exploiting  religious  strife  as  well  as  "Influ- 
endnc  the  spread  and  escalation  of  sectari- 
an strife."  In  coordination  with  leftist  ele- 
ments in  Bcyi>t  and  unnamed  hoatile  Arab 
oountriea. 

K<ntaloTial  Chtinea 

February  1980:  Yurly  Klaelev,  consular  of- 
ficer at  the  Soviet  Ibnbaaay  In  Malabo,  waa 
ezpellad  from  Equatorial  Guinea  on  charges 
of  f^ri«»«c*  He  had  allecedly  tried  to  pur- 
chase Information  oonoamlng  the  Equatori- 
al Oulnean  Armed  Forces. 


April  M,  IMl:  Soviet  Bnbaasy  In  Malabo 
was  asksd  to  reduce  the  slas  of  lU  staff  from 
IM  to  an  unspedfted  number,  accordiac  to 
Madrid  radio.  The  Equatorial  Oulnean  Mili- 
tary Council  also  asked  the  UASJl.  to 
cease  uslnc  the  flshinc  base  to  which  it  had 
aooeaa  at  tha  Oulnean  port  of  Luba. 

Kthiovia 
February  W.  1984:  A  Soviet  Embassy  first 
secretary  and  a  KOB  official  were  expelled 
by  the  Ethiopian  Government,  according  to 
pram  reports. 

Ubertm 
April  1979:  Vladimir  Poperechnly  (first 
aecrctary).  Mikhail  Ttanoahkln  (Soviet  Am- 
bassador's secretary),  and  Igor  Trakhlebov 
(chauffeur),  all  with  the  Soviet  finbaaay  In 
Monrovia,  were  expelled  on  chargea  of 
malnt«'''*"g  contact  with  members  of  the 
Piogreadve  Alliance  of  Uberia  (PAL),  which 
had  organised  demonstrations  on  Aprfl  14. 
1979,  acainrt  food  price  tncraaaea.  The  three 
SovleU  were  aUecedly  aeen  at  PAL  head- 
quarters on  the  eve  of  the  riot  and  were  be- 
lieved to  have  played  a  role  in  organizing 
the  demonatratlons. 

March  18.  IMl:  Ivan  Muzyken.  second  sec- 
retary at  the  Soviet  Embassy  In  Monrovia, 
was  ezpelled  for  engaginc  In  acU  "Incom- 
patible with  hte  diplomatic  status."  accord- 
ing to  Monrovia  radio. 

April  2.  IMl:  Valentin  Petrov.  first  secre- 
tary at  the  Soviet  Fmhamy  in  Monrovia. 
waa  expeUed  (or  engaging  in  acts  "incom- 
patible with  hte  diplomatic  status."  accord- 
ing to  the  April  1  issue  of  the  Uberian  Daily 
Obeerver. 

November  22.  19U:  Soviet  Ambassador  to 
Liberia  AnatoUy  Ulanov  was  declared  perso- 
na non  ffrata  and  given  48  hours  to  leave 
the  country  on  the  charges  of  oomplldty  in 
antlgovenunent  coup  plotting.  On  Novem- 
ber 21,  Uberian  Head  of  State  Samud  Doe 
aaaartad  that  a  "foreign  mlaelon"  accredited 
near  Monrovia  was  aware  of  an  Impending 
plot  to  overthrow  the  People's  Redemption 
Council,  headed  by  Doe,  and  promlaed  to 
support  the  operation  by  providing  "money, 
arms,  and  druga." 

July  18.  19M:  The  Uberian  Government 
broke  diplomatic  relations  with  the  U  ASJl. 
for  "grom  interference"  In  Uberian  Internal 
affairs:  all  13  Soviet  dlplomaU  were  de- 
clared pertona  non  grata  and  given  S  days 
to  leave  the  country.  Only  three  of  the  Sovl- 
eU were  publicly  Identified  charge  d'affaires 
AnatoUy  FUlpenko  and  embassy  officiate 
Takov  Slkachev  and  Andrey  Kurchakov. 

The  previous  day.  Uberian  authorities 
had  arreated  14  Uberian  studenU  as  they 
departed  the  Soviet  Embassy:  according  to  a 
Fy>reign  Ministry  statement,  the  studenU 
had  passed  on  to  the  Soviala  "daaalfled  in- 
formation on  varloua  Uberian  military  in- 
stallations and  defense  capabilltiea."  Ac- 
cording to  Monrovlan  radio  (August  9).  the 
material  Induded  sensitive  security  informa- 
tion detailing  military  installations,  military 
capabiUtlea.  manpower  deployment  of  the 
Uberian  Armed  Forces,  and  "coded  instruc- 
tions ...  for  secret  communication  with  col- 
leacues  in  various  organlmtlons."  The  codes 
used  to  transmit  instructions  and  meaaasaa 
were  reported  to  have  been  Identteal  to 
thoae  uaed  in  Worid  War  n.  apparently  by 
theUJS.SJl. 

Sudan 
August  2.  1971:  Sudanese  officiate  expellad 
Mikhail  Orlov,  counselor  at  the  Soviet  Em- 
baaay  in  Khartoum,  on  charges  of  plotting 
against  the  Nimelri  regime.  Shortly  thereaf- 
ter, about  200  Soviet  military  advisers  were 


expeUed  from  the  country.  Within  the  next 
5  years,  aU  Soviets  economic  and  technical 
support  personnd  were  gradually  with- 
drawn from  Sudan,  although  dlplomatlr  re- 
lations were  malntalnnd, 
Tunisia 
September  23.  1973:  Two  unidentified 
Soviet  diplomats  were  declared  persona  non 
ffrata  and  subsequently  expeUed  by  Tunisi- 
an authorities  on  charges  of  "manipulation 
aimed  at  Tunisia  and  a  nelghlMring  coun- 
try," according  to  La  Prt**e  de  Titniaie.  Also 
implicated  In  the  same  espionage-related  ac- 
tivity were  an  unidentified  Novosti  Journal- 
ist and  a  number  of  Tunisian  Government 
offkiate. 

ASIA/PACinC 

iliufralia 

April  22,  1983:  Soviet  Embassy  First  Secre- 
tary Valerty  Ivanov.  identified  by  Foreign 
MiiUster  William  Ebiyden  as  a  KGB  opera- 
tive, was  expeUed  on  espionage  chioves. 
Foreign  Minister  Hayden  said  that  Ivanov 
"threatened  Australia's  national  security" 
and.  in  an  April  29  Interview,  charged 
Ivanov  with  "seeking  to  recruit  spies." 
Bangladeih 

August  IMl:  Aleksey  Zolotukhln  and 
Vladimir  Lasarev.  both  third  secretaries 
with  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Dhaka,  were  de- 
clared persona  non  ffrata  by  the  Bangladesh 
Government  for  assaulting  a  local  security 
official  during  an  inddent  at  Dhaka  airport 
in  which  Soviet  Embassy  officiate  attonpted 
to  smuggle  sensitive  electronic  equipment 
into  the  country. 

April  8.  1982:  Bangladesh  authorities  ex- 
peUed two  Soviet  Embassy  attaches.  Lo- 
movaky  and  Kirichulu  <m  espionage  charges, 
they  were  arrested  March  31  near  a  roadside 
jungle  in  Jovdevpur.  about  25  mUes  from 
Dhaka,  while  attempting  to  bum  5M  roUs 
of  movie  film. 

November  29,  1983:  Eighteen  Soviet  diplo- 
mats were  ordered  out  of  Bangladesh  and 
the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Dhaka  (the  largest  in 
the  country)  was  told  to  doee  its  cultural 
center,  according  to  preas  reports.  The  ex- 
pulsion order,  which  cut  in  half  the  level  of 
Soviet  diplomatic  representation  in  Bangla- 
desh, came  1  day  after  violent  clashes  be- 
tween security  forces  and  antimartial-law 
demonstrators.  The  Soviets  were  accused  of 
interfering  in  the  country's  internal  affairs, 
providing  funds  to  antlgovenunent  groups, 
and  otherwise  interfering  in  Bangladesh's 
poUtlcal  processes. 

CJiina 

January  19.  1974:  Chinese  vice  foreign 
minister  declared  penona  non  grata  first 
secretary  V.  Marchenko  and  hte  wife,  third 
secretary  U.  Semenov  and  hte  wife,  and  A. 
Koloaov,  an  interpreter  in  the  mlUtary  at- 
tache's office.  aU  with  the  Soviet  Embassy 
in  BeUlng.  on  charges  of  espioiuige.  Accord- 
ing to  the  protest  note  delivered  to  the 
Soviet  Ambassador,  the  five  were  caught  in 
the  outskirts  of  Beijing  with  a  Chinese  na- 
tional. U  Hung-Shu.  as  they  were  handing 
over  a  radio  transmitter  and  receiver,  com- 
munications timetables,  means  of  secret 
writing,  and  forged  border  pasaea,  and  re- 
ceiving intelligence  and  "counterrevolution- 
ary documents."  The  entire  operation  was 
said  to  have  been  filmed  by  Chinese  security 
and  militia  officers,  according  to  the  Chi- 


India 
February  1975:  Soviet  assistant  mUiiary 
adviser  Major  Kanvasky  and  one  other  un- 
identified Soviet  official  were  ezpeUed  on 
espionage  chargea. 


February  1979:  Two  unidentified  KGB  of- 
f  Icera.  aUagedly  poainc  aa  Soviet  diplomats, 
were  ezpelled  on  e^lonace  charces. 

Early  February  1984:  Nlkolay  Golobov.  a 
deputy  military  attache  at  the  Soviet  Ste- 
bassy  in  New  Delhi  and  identified  as  a  GRU 
operative,  was  arrested  while  trying  to 
obtain  daaalfied  information  from  a  Junior 
officer  in  the  Indian  Defenae  Ministry  and 
left  the  country  the  followinc  day,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  in  the  far  Ea$tem  Ecorumiic 
Review  (AprO  19).  The  inddent  was  re- 
vealed March  12  by  Indian  Supreme  C^urt 
smlor  lawyer  Prannath  Vikhi  in  a  telegram 
to  Indian  Foreign  Mlniata-  Rao  and  rdeased 
to  the  prem  Just  3  days  before  a  high-level 
visit  to  India  by  then-Soviet  Defense  Minis- 
ter Ustinov. 

February  1985:  Five  Soviet  offidate-B.G. 
Krylov.  GJf.  Rudnav,  SX.  Khlebnlkov.  OJ>. 
Semelenlkov.  and  a  man  identified  only  as 
Portonov— were  charged  with  espionage  and 
harming  the  "security  snd  safety  of  India." 
declared  pertona  non  grata,  and  expeUed 
from  the  country,  according  to  press  re- 
ports. For  about  5  years,  the  five  Soviets 
had  aUegedly  coUected  secrets  from  an 
Indian  espionace  ring— the  existence  of 
which  was  revealed  by  Indian  Prime  Minis- 
ter Gandhi  to  the  Indian  Parliament  on 
January  18— which  had  infUtrated  the 
Prime  Blinistar's  office  and  other  key  gov- 
ernment departments.  A  vast  array  of  secret 
documents  was  compromised— indudlng  in- 
formation on  Indian  foreign  policy  and  from 
Indian  businessmen  in  the  export  trade  who 
frequently  visited  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe— before  the  investigators 
uncovered  the  ring,  according  to  poUce  re- 
ports made  available  to  the  local  press.  Ac- 
cording to  the  United  Newt  of  India  (Febru- 
ary 8).  the  documents  passed  to  the  Soviets 
also  induded  information  on  Indian  defense 
deate  with  various  Western  countries;  the 
military  hardware  production  programs  un- 
dertaken at  defense  production  establish- 
ments in  India;  the  operations  of  the  MIG- 
25  Fozbat  reconnaiasanoe  squadron  of  the 
Indian  air  Force  and  three  JTodkin-class  de- 
stroyers that  the  Indian  Navy  had  acquired 
from  the  U.8.SJI.:  and  the  security  appara- 
tus of  the  Prime  Minister's  office.  Polish 
and  East  German  diplomats  implicated  in 
the  inddent  were  also  ezpeUed.  according  to 
the  Hindu  dally  (Fd>ruary  5). 

The  London  Daily  TOegraph  (February 
11)  reported  that,  as  a  result  of  the  scandal. 
India's  counterintelligence  agendes  bad 
been  ordered  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  extent,  ramifications,  and  methods  of 
espionage  by  the  KGB  and  the  secret  serv- 
ices of  its  East  European  allies  around  the 
world,  aoeordlnc  to  the  paper. 

Indonesia 

February  6.  1M2:  Indonesian  authorities 
expelled  U.  Col.  Sergey  Yegorov.  assistant 
military  attache  at  the  Soviet  Embassy  In 
Jakarta,  for  espionage.  Aoeordlnc  to  press 
reports.  Yecorov  was  apprehended  with  a 
camera  and  film  he  had  recdved  from  an 
Indonesian  military  officer  at  a  local  restau- 
rant 2  ni^ts  before.  Other  reports  alleged 
he  was  involved  in  a  local  narcotics  amug- 
gUnc  operation. 

February  13,  1M2:  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment ezpeUed  Aleksandr  Flnenko,  an  Aero- 
flot representative  in  Jakarta  identified  aa  a 
GRU  officer,  and  Grecor  Odariouk.  an  em- 
bassy  attache.  Flnenko  was  ezpeUed  on 
charges  of  espionace  and  Odariouk  for  at- 
tempting to  prevent  Finenko's  aireat  when 
Flnenko  was  tryinc  to  leave  the  coimtry 
with  Lt.  CoL  Yegorov. 


Iran 


Jime  30.  1980:  Firat  aecretary  Vladimir 
Golovaxunr  of  the  Soviet  Embaasy  in  Tdbran 
was  ezpeUed  <»  charges  of  eaptanace.  Ac- 
cording to  Iranian  domestic  radio,  he  bad 
been  caucht  handing  "eaplonace  docu- 
menta"  to  a  f  ordcn  reaident  of  Iran. 

Aucust  18.  1980:  The  U.8.8JI.  was  in- 
stracted  to  dose  one  of  two  Soviet  consular 
offlcea  m  Iran  and  reduce  ita  diplomatic 
staff  in  Tehran  after  Iranian  Foreign  ICnia- 
ter  Ghotbcadeh  at  a  July  2  preas  conf arenoa 
aocuaed  the  Sovieta  of  conductinc  aapionage 
acttvitlea  in  Iran.  The  Soviet  conan1at»  in  la- 
f ahan  was  subsequently  doaed  and  the  staff 
in  Tehran  cut  back. 

May  7.  19M:  Eichteen  Soviet  diplomats- 
Nikolay  Koxynv  (counaelor).  Gennadiy  Av- 
rilov  (first  aecretary).  AnatoUy  Kadidcov 
(counaelor),  Ouaeyn  Gullyev  (first  secre- 
tary), Valerty  Samanyan  (seccmd  secretary). 
Valorly  Markov  (third  secretary).  Vyachea- 
lav  Zaryla  (first  secretary).  Viktor  Kiselev 
(third  secretary).  Vladmir  Kabalev  (attap 
che),  C^l.  Yevgenly  Sherlpanov  (miUtary  at- 
tache). Col.  Andrey  Verbenko  (military  atta- 
che), AnatoUy  Trapashin  (deputy  cnmmwdal 
attache),  Yurly  Ogarev  (OMnmerdal  assist- 
ant), Vladimir  Plakhtln  (counselor).  MaJ. 
Aldcsandr  Pantdev  (mlUtary  attache).  Mik- 
haU  Sharov  (commercial  assistant).  Barkhaa 
Artynov  (consul  in  Bsfahan).  and  Allakh- 
verdi  Asadollayev  (first  secretary)— were  ez- 
peUed for  "interference  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs" of  Iran  through  "establishing  con- 
tacts and  taking  advantage  of  treachaY>us 
and  mercenary  agents."  aoeordlnc  to 
Tehran  radio.  Another  broadcast  reported 
that  the  TABS  bureau  was  dosed;  Soviet 
banks  and  economic  installations  in  Iran 
were  nationalised:  and  Soviet  diplomats 
were  told  to  restrict  their  activities  and  try 
not  to  leave  their  homes. 

Japan 
June  19.  1983:  Soviet  EmtMssy  first  secre- 
tary Arkadly  Vinogradov  departed  Japan 
after  being  ezpeUed  on  espionace  charges. 
Aoeordlnc  to  a  June  21  Japanese  Govern- 
ment statement,  Vinogradov,  a  KGB  opera- 
tive, had  worked  with  Boris  Kakorln,  a 
Soviet  enclneer  also  affiliated  with  the 
KGB,  to  obtain  infomation  on  hich  tech- 
nology from  major  Japaneae  computer 
firms.  (Japaneae  Fordgn  Ministry  sources 
told  reporters  that  Kakofta  had  left  Japan 
in  January  1M2  and  wfll  not  be  permitted  to 
return.)  A  Foreicn  Ministry  spokesman  said 
the  two  men  asked  a  senior  employee  of  a 
major  computer  company  to  give  them 
secret  information  and  offered  to  provide 
the  ezecutive  with  fundi  to  aet  up  a  ooosult- 
inc  firm  as  a  cover  for  Olegal  transfer  of 
hich  technolocy.  A  third  Soviet  diplomat 
and  suspected  KGB  officer,  Dimitry  Pank- 
ratov,  was  reported  by  the  Kyodo  liews 
acency  to  have  departed  on  the  same 
Moscow-bound  fllcht  as  Vinogradov.  Pank- 
ratov,  the  Soviet  Embaaay's  adenoe  and 
technology  attache,  reportedly  waa  the  head 
of  a  20-member  KGB  team  aasigned  to  cov- 
ertly obtain  computer,  ceramics,  optical 
fiber,  and  other  sophisticated  technology. 

Jfataysto 

July  13,  IMl:  First  secretary  Gennadiy 
Stepanov,  second  secretary  Vadim  Romano. 
aiMl  englneer/interpreto'  Zardat  Khamidu- 
lin.  aU  with  the  Soviet  Embaaay  in  KuaU 
Lumpur,  were  ezpeUed  for  eapionage  abort- 
ly  after  the  arreat  of  Sidek  Ghouae,  poUtieal 
aecretary  to  the  Malayaian  deputy  prime 
mlniater,  on  ehargaa  of  spying  for  the 
UjBjBJI.  The  police  reportedly  sefeKd  an  aa- 
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June  lOOl:  Vtadton  Baykor.  Prmvda  oorre- 
HHitt^ftwt  In  PakMan.  waa  expelled  on 
ehancB  of  ^-tf*^  In  "iDecal"  and  poaiUy 
•mtooate-related  actfrttlea. 

fMniary    ».     IMk    AnatoUy     Laxkln. 
and  praii  oftloer  at  the 

r  te  Stawapore.  and  AlakMndr 

a  8o«tet  marine  npertntendent 
.  rapain  of  Sovlat  merchant  vea- 

a^  at  a  local  atalp^rd,  were  both  expelled 
by  ^»g»r«—  on  iMplraiapr  cfaanea.  Larkln 
eUeaedly  nitweaniitert  htaiMelf  aa  a  Swedlah 
JournaUM  and  tried  to  oMatai  aenattlre  mili- 
tary tatfonBatloa  from  a  loeal  army  officer. 
■r«f  waa  aw^iw^  of  mnnlnc  an  IntelU- 
)  network  ilnoe  October  197*. 
aniMnkm. 

^^, ».  itn:  Bivar  Kapba.  lecre- 

tary  of  the  Oeorslan  Republic  Trade  Union 
Coundl.  and  KoiMtantln  ToiikoT,  an  official 
of  the  Sovtet  All-Onkm  Oentral  Council  of 
Tmde  Dnion.  were  dedared  pcraoaa  noa 
yrate  and  expelled  by  Srt  Iiuikan  authorl- 
tlea  for  "tnterferenoe  In  the  Internal  affaln 
of  Sri  Lanka."  Both  were  In  Colombo  to 
attend  the  Oaykm  Worken'  Coocreaa. 
Tkmilatid 
May  W.  IMS:  Bovlet  Anbaanr  eonunereial 
officer  Viktor  Baryaher.  Identified  ai  a 
ORU  lieutenant  eolmiel.  waa  expeUed  by 
Thai  authorttiaa  on  eiplnnaae  ehartea.  Bar- 
yiher  ww  apprehended  on  May  10  in  poo- 
■aariao  of  aeerat  doeuBenta  coooemlnc  Thai 
mOttary  liMtallatiana  and  f  eroea  alone  the 
Thal-Kampucbean  border. 


October  lOTl:  mne  unidentified  Soviet  in- 
telllienee  officers  were  expelled  on  eepio- 


May  U 

tor 


UMI 


lOOS:  Tergenly  Mlkhailov.  dlree- 
of  Boc  a  Joint  Beldan-Soriet 

^ , J      mMm.umtttf  In  the  planning  and 

III  tinliatinn  of  computer  and  Information 
■yateaaa.  waa  expelled  on  eMooace  ehariea. 
Mlkhallor'a  tTTr*'***""  waa  the  reault  of  Ille- 
gal acthrltiea  aimed  at  obtaining  daarifled 
IndiMtilal  and  military  Information. 
Aviat  a.  ion:  An  unidentified  Soirlet 
mj  offtdal  and  four  Romanian  Bm- 
oCllcen  were  expelled  on  eeptonage 
The  fire  apparently  had  auppUed 
of  money  to  a  high-ranking  Belgian 


foreign  Mlntetry  official  In  exchan«»  for  In- 
f ormatloB  on  Suropaan  econcmlB  aftaira. 

October  n.  1003:  Belgian  authorttiee  ex- 
pelled Turly  Shtlnor.  aeoond  aacretary.  and 
ftl,ftir-.~t>  KondiatlyeT,  third  aecretary. 
with  the  Soviet  Bmhamy  In  Brumela.  on 
ehargaa  of  military  and  Industrial  eapionage. 
Aooordtng  to  preaa  reports,  they  were 
ehargod  with  attempUng  to  bribe  Belgian 
empkiyeea  at  NATO  beadquarten  as  weU  as 
|i«ig4»»i  army  staff  offlcen  for  Information 
w)iif.ym«»^  Belgium's  fleet  of  U.S.-produoed 
F-10  fightera-bombers. 

May  ai.  1004:  Belgian  authorttiee  an- 
nounced the  expulalona  of  Vladimir  Latr 
Cher,  an  engineer,  and  an  unidentified 
chauffeur,  both  attached  to  the  Soviet  trade 
mtafcm  and  aceuaed  of  attempUng  to  obtain 
top  secnt  military  Information  concerning 
the  NATO  alliance;  expulsion  prooedurea 
also  wen  Init^Oed  agalnat  a  third  Soviet 
diplomat  on  similar  chargea. 

According  to  prem  reports,  the  two  Sovi- 
ets—neither of  whom  had  diplntnatir  immu- 
nity—had passed  "large  sums  of  money"  to 
a  NATO  official,  who  In  turn  tipped  off 
NATO  security  forces. 

July  19,  1»«6:  The  Belgian  JusUce  Minis- 
try aimounoed  the  expulsion  of  Vladimir 
Makeyev.  a  member  of  the  Soviet  trade  mis- 
sion In  nmsarli  on  chargea  of  espionage. 
Makeyev  was  apprehended  July  17  In  Ant- 
werp as  he  was  purchasing  scientifc  docu- 
ments, according  to  Lt  Soir. 
Denmark 
October  1081:  Vladimir  Merkulov.  s  KGB 
case  officer  working  under  the  guise  of 
Soviet  Kmhassy  second  secretary,  was  ex- 
pelled on  charges  of  eapionage.  According  to 
Dantah  press  accounts.  Merkulov  later  oiia 
arranged  through  a  local  KOB  agents-In- 
fluence to  have  some  ISO  Danish  artisU  sign 
an  "appeal"  calling  for  a  Nordic  nuclear- 
■aapiw  firr  aone  and  supplied  funds  to 
have  the  appeal  placed  as  an  advertisement 
In  a  number  of  kwal  newapopera.  He  alao  al- 
legedly maintained  clandestine  contact  with 
the  Copenhagen-baaed  Ooaunlttee  for  Coop- 
eration for  Peace  and  Security,  an  umbreUa 
Mvantaation  of  about  60  smaller  peaoe-relat- 
ed  associations  and  groups  with  weU-eMab- 
llshed  ties  to  the  Soviet-dominated  World 
Peace  Council. 

PMwuary  10.  1083:  Tevgenly  Motorov. 
first  secretary  at  the  Soviet  finbassy  In  Co- 
penhagen since  1979.  was  expelled  on  espio- 
nage chargea.  Motorov  had  coUected  classi- 
fied Information  on  advanced  military  tech- 
nology. 

is>y  M.  1M4:  The  Danish  Oovemment 
announced  the  expulsions  of  two  Soviet  en- 
glneera.  attached  to  the  commercial  sectton 
of  the  Soviet  bnbasay  In  Copenhagen,  on 
charges  of  engaging  In  "industrial  espionage 
of  a  groas  nature."  The  two— who  had 
sought  to  purchase  electronic  aiMl  computer 
equipment  kixnm  to  be  embargoed  for 
export  to  the  UjB-SJI.— had  been  under  sur- 
veillaitoe  by  Danish  security  authorities  for 
some  ttane  before  their  arrest,  according  to 
an  official  announcement. 

rtderat  RetnMic  of  Oermanw 
y^bruary  17. 19S3:  West  Germany  offldala 
arrested  Oennadly  Batashev.  a  KGB  opera- 
tive and  Soviet  trade  mission  member  In  Co- 
logne. Batashev  was  charged  with  trying  to 
buy  documenU  on  secret  coding  machines 
laed  In  NATO  countries. 

May  17.  IOCS:  Pour  Soviet  officials— 
second  secretary  Tevgenly  Shmagln.  Col. 
Viktor  Mf-**— *fc"  (both  with  the  Soviet 
finbassy  In  Bonn).  Boris  Koshevnlkov.  and 
Oleg  Shevchenko   (both   attached   to   the 


Soviet  trade  mission  in  Cologne>— were  iden- 
tified In  a  West  German  weekly  as  Intolli- 
gence  agento  and  reportedly  recalled  to 
Moscow.  Acoordliw  to  press  accounts.  Shma- 
gln sought  to  enlist  agenta  to  order  to  Influ- 
ence the  Weat  German  antinudear  move- 
ment; Marchenko  (deaeribed  as  a  ORU  oper- 
ative) aought  secret  daU  from  electrmilcs 
companies;  Koahevnikov  had  gathered 
secret  information  on  medical  research  and 
sought  to  teibe  Industry  offkdals  to  gain  se- 
crets: and  Shevchenko  recruited  students  as 
agents. 

rraaos 
October  10.  1970:  Prench  officials  an- 
nounced the  expulsion  of  MikhaU  Solovyev. 
a  member  of  the  Soviet  Itaibaasy  commer- 
cial section  In  Paris.  Prench  countereaplo- 
nage  agenU  arrested  Solovyev  (who  was 
wearing  a  wig  and  dark  glasaea)  at  the  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Oare  Church,  aftor  he  waa 
handed  a  dossier  allegedly  containing  plans 
for  a  secret  new  Prench  Jet  engine. 

July  1.  1978:  Col.  Viktor  Penkov.  assistant 
military  attache  at  the  Soviet  Embassy  In 
Paris,  was  arrested  and  subaequently  ex- 
peUed on  espionage  charges. 

February  9, 1980:  Commercial  officer  Gen- 
nadiy  Travkov.  third-ranking  official  at  the 
Soviet  (Consulate  General  In  Marseille  with 
the  rank  of  consul,  was  expeUed  on  charges 
of  espionage.  Travkov  was  caught  photo- 
graphing documents  described  by  Preitch  of- 
ficials as  having  "Important  Prench  nation- 
al defense  value."  According  to  local  press 
reports  four  unidentified  Prench  dtlaens. 
believed  to  be  contacU  who  supplied  the  So- 
vleU  with  sensitive  material  related  to  air 
and  naval  defense  matters,  were  also  arrest- 
ed. 

February  28.  1980:  Vyacheslav  Prolov. 
public  affairs  officer  at  the  Soriet  Consulate 
General  in  MarseiUe.  was  expeUed  on  undis- 
closed charges.  Press  acoounto  speculated 
that  he  was  Involved  In  the  Travkov  affair. 
April  6.  1983:  The  Prench  Government  or- 
dered the  expulsion  of  45  Soviet  diplomatic 
aiMl  military  officials  and  two  Soriet  corre- 
spondents based  at  various  Soviet  Installa- 
tions throughout  Prance.  Investigations  by 
the  Prench  counterespionage  service  had 
found  the  Soviets  "engaged  In  a  systematic 
search  on  Prench  territory  for  technological 
and  scientific  information,  particularly  In 
the  military  area."  according  to  a  Prench 
Interior  Ministry  statement.  AU  47  Sorieto 
were  Imown  to  Western  intelligence  agen- 
cies to  be  affiliated  with  either  the  KGB  or 
the  GRU. 

The  Interior  Ministry  statement  noted 
that  the  number  of  Soviet  residento  In 
Prance  had  Increased  by  about  1.400  over  a 
10-year  period,  standing  at  2.408  at  the  be- 
diming of  1983.  Of  that  group,  about  700 
were  believed  to  hold  official  passports,  an 
Increase  of  about  500  over  the  10  years. 
News  agencies  quoted  Prench  counterespio- 
nage officials  as  saying  that  about  one-third 
of  the  700  were  considered  professional  in- 
telligence agents. 

April  1984:  The  May  18-34  edlUon  of  the 
French  weekly  magaalne  Le  Nouvel  Obaer- 
vateur  reported  that  a  Soviet  diplomat 
working  at  the  Soviet  trade  mission  In  Paris 
had  been  expeUed  for  spying.  The  pubUca- 
Uon  connected  the  unidentified  official  with 
an  espionage  ring  In  the  national  alrtine  Air 
Prance. 

OfeoiBritaia 
June  22.  1971:  Lev  N.  Sberatnev  (first  sec- 
retary) and  Valeriy  S.  Chusoritin  (third  sec- 
retary), both  with  the  Soviet  Kmbassy  In 
LoiKlon.  were  expelled  from  Great  Britain 


on  charges  of  engaging  in  "Intelligenoe  op- 
erations" against  the  United  Kingdom. 

September  34.  1971:  Britain  expeUed  90 
Soviet  diplomatic  and  other  representatives 
on  espionage  charges  and  barred  the  return 
of  IS  others  who  were  temporarily  out  of 
the  country.  The  names  of  the  105  Soviet 
Intelligenoe  operatives  had  been  provided  1 
month  earlier  to  British  counterintelligence 
officers  bf  a  ranking  KOB  defector,  who 
also  provided  information  on  the  planned 
InfUtration  Into  England  of  Soviet  agents 
for  the  purpose  of  sabotage;  other  docu- 
ments provided  by  the  defector  detaUed 
Soviet  plans  for  InfUtratlng  segments  of  the 
Royal  BriUsh  Navy. 

August  4,  1981:  Second  secretary  at  the 
Soviet  Embassy  In  London.  Viktor  Laxtn. 
was  declared  persona  non  grate  by  the  Brit- 
ish Govenunent  for  engaging  In  actirities 
"Incompatible  with  his  diplomatic  status," 
aooording  to  the  London  Guardian.  login's 
expulsion  reduced  the  number  of  Soviet  dlp- 
lomato  in  London  to  48,  the  same  number  of 
British  dlplomato  then  pasted  in  Moscow. 

February  37, 1983:  V.  P.  ZadneprovsUy,  sn 
official  attached  to  the  Soriet  trade  delega- 
tion in  London,  was  expeUed  after  being 
caught  In  possession  of  classified  informa- 
tion and  expeUed. 

December  5.  1983:  Capt.  AnatoUy  Zotov. 
naval  attache  at  the  Soriet  Embassy  in 
London  since  January  1982  and  ind«iUfied 
as  a  senior  GRU  offlcier.  was  expeUed  for 
espioitage.  He  was  the  highest  ranking 
Soriet  to  be  declared  persona  non  grate  In 
Britain  since  1971.  Zotov  was  accused  of  at- 
tempting to  set  up  an  agent  network  to 
obtain  British  mlUtary  secrets. 

January  13.  1983:  Vladimir  Chernov,  a 
translator  at  the  International  Wheat 
CouncU  In  London  since  1978,  was  expeUed 
for  espionage. 

March  31.  1981:  Soviet  Embassy  anlstant 
air  attache  Lt.  OoL  Oeimadiy  Primakov  and 
Soviet  New  Times  correspondent  Igor  Tltov 
were  expeUed  for  espionage.  Another  Soriet 
diplomat  not  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
time,  second  secretary  Sergey  Ivanov,  was 
declared  persona  non  grata. 

September  39,  1983:  VasUly  lonov.  a 
member  of  the  Soriet  trade  delegation  In 
London,  was  expeUed  by  British  authorities 
for  espionage. 

May  14.  1984:  Arkadly  Gouk.  a  Soviet  Em- 
bassy first  secretary  Identified  as  a  KGB  of- 
ficer, was  ordered  out  of  the  country,  ac- 
cording to  a  May  33  Foreign  Office  an- 
nouiicement. 

April  18.  1986:  The  Foreign  Office  an- 
nounced the  expulsions  of  Oleg  Los,  assist- 
ant naval  attache  at  the  Soriet  Embassy  In 
London,  and  Vyacheslav  Origorov.  charter 
manager  of  the  London  staff  of  the  Soriet 
airline.  Aeroflot,  both  on  charges  of  espio- 
nage. The  London  Sunday  Telegraph  re- 
ported that  both  men  had  been  under  sur- 
veillance for  3  months  and  that  "photo- 
graphic evidenoe  of  their  spying  actirities" 
had  been  ctdlected.  After  the  VABJl.  re- 
taliated by  expelling  three  British  diplo- 
maU  in  Moscow,  the  Foreign  Office  subae- 
quently expeUed  three  more  Soriet  officials 
April  32.  They  were  Capt.  Viktor  Zaikin.  as- 
sistant naval  attache:  U.  Col.  Vadim  Cher- 
kaaov,  assistant  military  attache:  and  Oleg 
Belaventsev.  third  secretary  for  science  and 
technology. 

September  13.  1985:  Britain  expeUed  26 
Soviet  nnbassy  personnel  for  espionage,  ac- 
cording to  a  Foreign  Office  statement;  the 
massive  trr"^**'^  action  followed  the  dief co- 
tton of  Oleg  Gordievskl.  the  KGB  resident 
in  London.  Among  those  expelled  were  first 


secretaries  Turiy  EJov,  Vyachealav  KaUtin. 
and  Boris  Korchagin.  second  secretary  Va- 
leriy Tokar,  third  secretary  AnatoUy  Mereti- 
kov,  and  technical  attache  Dimitry  Vasilyev; 
three  Embassy  support  staff,  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Soviet  trade  *"«—*'*'•  the  deputy 
manager  of  the  Raxno  Purchasing  Agency; 
and  employee  of  Moscow's  Narodny  Bank; 
five  Joumalisto  representing  TABS.  Novosti, 
Moscow  Radio,  and  the  dally  papers  Komso- 
molskasra  Pravda  and  Sotslalisticheskaya  In- 
dustriya;  and  two  Soriet  employees  of  the 
International  Cocoa  Organization  and  the 
International  Wheat  CoundL 

After  Moscow  retaliated  by  expeUlng  25 
British  diplomaU  and  Joumalisto  2  days 
later,  British  authoriUea  on  September  16 
expeUed  6  more  Soriet  officials  for  espio- 
nage. They  were  first  secretary  Tevgenly 
nich  Safranov,  assistant  air  attache  CoL 
VUctor  Aleksandrorich  Mlshin,  embassy 
derks  Viktor  VasUyerich  Darmnov  and  Alek- 
sandr  Ivanovich  Teitdchln.  Anglo-Soriet 
shipping  director  Ivan  Ivanorich  Vikulov. 
and  Novosti  correspondent  Sergey  Aleksan- 
drorich Volovets.  Moscow  subsequently  ex- 
peUed six  more  Britons  in  re^onse. 
Ireland 

September  9,  1983:  Soriet  Embassy  first 
secretary  Gennadiy  Salin.  second  secretary 
Viktor  Llpasov.  snd  Lipasov's  wife.  Irons, 
were  expeUed  for  espionage.  Published  ac- 
counto  indicated  that  the  three  had  sought 
information  about  NATO  nudear  subma- 
rine forces;  contacted  agents;  odlected  intel- 
ligence from  countries  outside  Ireland  for 
transmission  to  Moscow;  and  bugged  other 
embsssles  in  Dublin.  Mrs.  Llpasov  also  was 
reported  to  Iiave  made  several  trips  to 
Northern  Ireland  in  riolation  of  travel  re- 
stricttons.  Her  husband  was  identified  ss 
KGB  resident  in  Dublin. 

Italw 

February  13,  1970:  Italy  ordered  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Vladimir  Aleksandrov,  a  Soriet 
Embassy  employee,  and  LoUl  Zamolslcy,  an 
AroesMya  correspondent,  on  charges  of  espi- 
onage. The  two  Sorieto  wctc  said  to  have  re- 
ceived secret  mlUtary  Information  from  an 
unidentified  Italian  noncommissioned  offi- 
cer who  had  been  arrested  the  prerious 
week. 

May  1980:  Andrey  Klnyapln.  «nployee  of 
the  Soriet  commercial  office  in  Turin,  was 
declared  persona  non  grata  and  expeUed  by 
Italian  authorities  on  undisdosed  charges. 
Local  Italian  press  reports  speculated  that 
Klnyapln  was  Involved  In  clandestine  actiri- 
Ues. 

January  7,  1981:  AnatoUy  ZawiUn,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Soriet  Embassy's  commercial 
section  In  Rome,  was  expeUed  on  cliarges  of 
espionage. 

December  7,  1982:  An  unidentified  Soriet 
diplomat  was  expeUed  on  expionage 
charges,  according  to  press  reports. 

December  17,  1983:  Lt  CoL  Ivan  KheUag, 
Soriet  assistant  miUtary  attache  in  Rome, 
was  expeUed  on  espionage  charges.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Rome  dally  //  Tempo,  KhHlag  at- 
tempted to  obtain  NATO  defense  plans. 

February  14,  1983:  Viktor  Pronin.  deputy 
commercial  director  In  Rome  for  Aeroflot, 
and  Italian  microfilm  expert  Aselio  Negrlno 
were  arrested  on  espionage  charges;  Pronin 
was  later  deported.  The  two  were  appre- 
hended as  Pronin  wss  about  to  pick  up 
microfilmed  plana  of  NATO  installations  In 
northern  Italy  and  of  the  European-de- 
signed Tornado  aircraft,  which  was  due  to 
come  into  serrice  with  NATO  air  forces. 
Pronin.  reported  to  be  a  KOB  colonel,  and 
other  Soriet  intelligence  officers  had  ap- 


proached Genoese  Industrialist  Negrlno  and 
offered  him  "hugji  sums  of  money"  in  ex- 
change for  microfilms  and  other  documen- 
tation of  poUtical  and  miUtary  secrets. 

February  18.  1983:  Two  unidentified 
Soriet  officials  employed  in  Raly  by  Mcrflot 
were  eiq>elled  on  espkmage  diargea.  accord- 
ing to  press  reports.  It  Is  not  ki>own  If  they 
were  Involved  in  the  Pronin  affair. 

Febnuu7  34.  1983:  Viktor  Konyayev, 
deputy  commercial  director  of  the  Italian- 
Soriet  petroleum  shipping  "^^PT  Nafta- 
Italla,  was  arrested  by  Italian  police  for 
complidty  in  the  Pronin  affair. 

Mid-November  1983:  Two  Soviet  miUtary 
attaches— Lt.  CoL  Turiy  Studenikin  and  Lt. 
C^oL  Aleksandr  Zhoglo.  Iwth  attached  to  the 
Soriet  Fimhassy  in  Rome— were  beUeved  to 
be  exjielled.  along  with  a  Bulgarian  EmlMts- 
sy  miUtary  attache,  for  espionsge.  Accord- 
ing to  La  RepulMica  of  November  12.  the 
Italian  secret  servioe  (SI8MI)  had  recom- 
mended that  the  three  be  expeUed  for  espio- 
nage-related actirities  cmiducted  around 
Comlso,  where  NATO  cruise  missUes  are  to 
be  InstaUed.  According  to  the  Italian  press, 
the  three  had  been  under  SI8MI  surveU- 
lance  for  several  months  prior  to  their  ar- 
rest and  expulsion. 

The  Netheiiani* 

May  6,  1970:  Second  secretary  Boris  Ne- 
trebskly  and  Vladimir  Sharovatov,  both 
with  the  Soriet  Embassy  In  The  Hague, 
were  expeUed  on  charges  of  espionsge.  Fol- 
lowing a  car  accident  In  which  the  two  were 
involved.  Dutch  police  found  among  their 
penMnal  bdongings  in  the  car  a  map  with 
Dutch  miUtary  installations  marked  on  It. 

AprU  7,  1972:  First  secretary  A.  Lobanov, 
third  secretary  AJY.  Dlarionov,  and  attaidie 
M.  Makarov.  aU  with  the  Soriet  finbassy  in 
Copenhagen,  were  expeUed  on  charges  of  ea- 
pionage. 

July  1975:  AJL  Kiselev,  military  attache 
vrith  the  Soriet  Emliassy  in  The  Hague,  was 
expeUed  on  charges  of  espionage  and  col- 
lecitinc  Dutch  military  secrets. 

March  30.  1078:  According  to  local  newa- 
papers.  S.  Chemyayev  of  the  Soviet  Trade 
Missl<m  and  Roman  M.  Lopukhov,  director 
of  the  Soriet  Intourist  office  In  Amaterdam. 
were  expeUed  aa  charges  of  eapionage.  A. 
Poleshchuk.  a  Soriet  electronics  spedaliat, 
employed  in  the  Netherlands  by  the  Soviet 
state  companies  Mashniborintorg  and 
Elecktronorg.  was  declared  persofux  non 
grata  and  denied  future  entry  into  the  coun- 
try. The  three  were  suspected  of  trying  to 
obtain  secret  information  about  the  P-18 
aircraft  and  electronic  and  miUtary  aviation 
as  weU  as  Inf  ormaticm  related  to  production 
and  research  In  Dutoh  miUtary  Industry. 
Two  dVB  later,  Dutch  security  officials  ex- 
pelled a.  Burmistrov,  member  of  the  Soviet 
Trade  Mission  in  Amsterdam,  and  V.  Khlys- 
tov,  »w»i»y«Tig  director  of  ttie  mixed  Dutch- 
Soriet  fotnpany  Elorg  BV,  on  stmOar  espio- 
nage-related chargea. 

April  IS,  1981:  Vadim  Leonov,  TABS  corre- 
spoodent  to  The  Hague,  was  askad  to  leave 
the  Netherlands  on  undisdosed  ehargaa. 

February  13.  1983:  Dutch  authoritlea  ex- 
peUed Al^sandr  KonovaL  third  secretary  at 
the  Soriet  Embassy  in  The  Hague  on  eapto- 
nage  charges. 

Norwait 

September  19.  1970:  Valoly  Mesropov, 
Soviet  engineer  and  identified  KGB  opera- 
tive attached  to  the  Norwegian  firm  Kon- 
eisto  Norge  A/S.  was  expdled  on  charges  of 
csptooftcc 

April  11.  1973:  Third  secretary  Turly  Po- 
lyushkin   and   attache   Valerty   Terofeyev. 
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fMruai7  7.  ItTT:  Oannadly  Tttor.  ooun- 
aalor  at  tba  Sorlet  ftalwy  In  Oalo  and 
titfT.^f>ii  KOB  leneral  and  raiMciU  In 
Monray.  waa  azpallad  on  chartea  of  eapk>- 


Aprfl  1.  IMl:  Timor  Deaadtn.  Ooonly 
Falrav.  and  Tevgeoiy  Mlranmko.  aU  with 
tha  Soviet  Trade  MiiBkin  In  Oalo.  were  de- 
darad  persoM  aoM  0F«ta  and  expelled  from 
Norway,  reportedly  on  chartea  of  Industrial 


VMraaiy  S.  IMS:  Ole«  Dokudovakly  and 
TeriBBly  VopOovakly.  both  amlcned  to  the 
Sorlet  Trade  Idmlon  In  Odo  and  Identified 
aa  ORU  upeiaUvea.  were  expaDed  on  eaplo- 
nace  ehariea.  Aeoordlnc  to  preaa  aooounta. 
DokudDVrtdy  and  VopOovakly  tried  to  bribe 
key  membeia  of  wwnpanlWB  under  aubcon- 
trarct  to  a  eooaottlum  wotklnc  on  an  P-16 
project.  They  alao  endeavored  to  aet  up  Nor- 
wcclan  front  eompanlea  to  reexport  hlgh- 
teefanolocy  VA.  producU  to  the  U  A&R. 

June  a.  1983:  Norwedan  authorttlea  ex- 
pelled Lt.  CoL  Vladtantr  Zagrebnev,  Soviet 
TiiilnMT  aHtatant  mlUtary  attache,  for  eapl- 
ooage.  Zasreboev  was  reported  to  have  tried 
to  recruit  agento  for  gatherlnc  military  ae- 
ereto  and  to  offer  a  high-ranking  Norwegian 
officer  large  sums  of  money  in  exchange  for 
liifiaaialhai 

FMnary  1.  IMC  Five  Soviet  fiaboay  of- 
fldato— Leonid  Makarov,  StanWav  Tchebo- 
tok.  Turty  Anlalmov.  Mlkhafl  Utkln.  and  An- 
atolly  ArtamoDov— were  expelled  by  Norwe- 
gian authorttlea  for  captonage.  according  to 
%  naalgn  Mlnlatry  statement.  Four  other 
Soviet  ofllHala  Yevgenly  Belyayev,  Vladi- 
mir Zhlahln.  Alexaandr  Lopatln.  and  Oenna- 
dly  Tltov.  a  KOB  general  prevloualy  ex- 
pelled from  the  country— were  declared  per- 
sona nan  grata  and  t**""**^  from  ever  re- 
tumliw  to  Norway.  The  action  against  the 
nine  SovleU  was  linked  to  the  arreat  at  Oalo 
airport  Juat  10  days  earlier  of  Norwegian 
^f^pi.»»«t  Ame  Treholt.  who  was  on  hla  way 
to  a  meeting  In  Vienna  with  a  KOB  otOdaL 
When  arrested.  Treholt  was  carrying  classi- 
fied documenU  and  later  admitted  to  havtaic 
worked  for  the  Soviets  for  a  number  of 
yeara.  according  to  praaa  reports. 

February  10.  lOM:  Igor  Oranov.  director 
of  a  Sovtet  tanport  firm  In  Norway,  was  ex- 
pelled on  chartea  of  working  for  the  KOB. 
PortMoal 
AugiHt  SO.  1080:  Albert  Ifatveyev  (mlnla- 
ter-comaelor).  Turty  Semenychev  (oounael- 
or),  Vladimir  Konyayev  (assistant  naval  at- 
tache), and  Alekaandr  Kulagln  (emplojree, 
mlUtary  attache  office).  aD  with  the  Soviet 
»m»rrT  in  Ubbon,  were  declared  peraona 
nan  graU  and  expelled  from  Portugal  on 
chanwa  of  "interference  In  Internal  Portu- 
guaaa  afCatoa."  In  aeoordanoe  with  Article  0 
of  the  1081  Vienna  Convention,  according  to 
an  official  Fortugeae  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affaira  note.  Uabon  domeatlr  radio  speculat- 
ed that  the  four  Sovleta  were  Invcdved  In 
"agrarian  reform"  espionage.  Semenychev 


was  Identified  as  the  KOB  "realdenU"  In 
Portugal. 

January  33.  1083:  Portugeae  authorttlea 
announced  presa  counaelor  Turty  Babyants 
and  attache  Mikhail  Moroaov.  both  with  the 
Soviet  Tiiihasrr  In  Uabon  sinoe  1078  had 
been  requested  to  leave,  presumably  for  at- 
tempted espionage. 

March  4.  1083:  Coooemed  about  the  alae 
of  Soviet-bloc  diplomatic  missions,  the  Por- 
luguaac  Oovemment  asked  the  Soviet. 
F^dtah.  and  East  Oerman  Embassies  In 
Uabon  each  to  reduce  their  staffs  by  SO  per- 
cent. Tboee  ordered  to  leave  the  country 
were  Soviet  third  secretarlea  Vladimir  Oor- 
deyev.  Sergey  Rlyablv.  and  VyacheaUv  Ryb- 
chak.  attache  Vladimir  Novokhatskiy; 
deputy  commercial  repreeentatlve  Vyachea- 
lav  Obldin;  and  deputy  air  attache  Oleg 
Dubas.  Also  expelled  were  first  secretary 
Stantalav  Racika  and  deputy  commercial  at- 
tachea  AndraeJ  Datvowski  and  Jersy 
BardskL  from  the  Polish  Embassy,  and 
charge  d'affaires  Manfred  Bleskin  and  at- 
taehea  Herbert  Staadt  and  Brhard  Schmidt 
of  the  East  Oerman  Embassy. 


5pa<n 
Mai«h  1077:  Turty  Plvovarov.  member  of 
the  Soviet  commercial  mission  In  Madrtd  for 
a  yean,  was  expelled  on  charges  of  espio- 
nage (the  first  expluslon  of  a  Soviet  from 
Spain  since  the  Spanish  CIvU  War,  accord- 
ing to  Diario  18).  Plvovarov  was  believed  to 
have  been  the  Soviet  ORU  "resident"  In 
Madrid. 

July  4.  1077:  Oennadiy  Sveahnikov.  direc- 
tor of  the  Spanish-Soviet  maritime  company 
INTRAMAR.  was  ezpelled  on  charges  of  es- 
pionage. Believed  to  have  been  a  ORU  tntel- 
llgenee  offlcer,  Sveahnikov  was  arrested  by 
agents  of  the  Spaniah  High  Oeneral  Staff  in 
Aranjues  when  he  tried  to  discard  a  packet 
of  donunents  allegedly  concerning  Spanish 
national  securtty  affairs,  according  to  DIarto 
18. 

April  1078:  Yuriy  Taayev.  commercial  offi- 
cer with  the  Soviet  Iknbaasy  In  Madrid,  was 
expelled  on  chargea  of  eaplonage. 

May  1078:  Turly  Popov,  identified  oiUy  as 
a  Soviet  engineer,  was  expeUed  from  Spain 
on  charges  of  Industrial  espionage. 

February  14,  1080:  Oleg  Suranov.  dlrr  ^r 
of  Aeroflot  In  Madrid,  was  expelle  on 
chargea  of  espionage.  He  was  alleged  to 
have  —^iwt^ttwKi  contact  with  the  Father- 
land and  Uberty  Basque  separatist  organi- 
ntlon  (ETA)  and  other  "ultralefUst"  terror- 
ist groups  In  Spain. 

February  18.  1080:  Anatoliy  Krasilnikov. 
first  secretary  at  the  Soviet  Embassy  In 
Madrid,  was  expeUed  on  charges  of  espio- 
nage. According  to  Spanish  press  reports,  he 
maintained  contacts  with  the  Movement  for 
the  Self-Determlnatlon  and  Independence 
of  the  Canary  Archipelago  and  other  "ille- 
gal extraparamllitary  organizations"  and 
had  been  apprehended  with  Incrlmiitatlng 
Information  on  his  person. 

March  8.  1081:  Vladimir  Tefremenkov, 
second  secretary  at  the  Soviet  Embassy  In 
Madrid,  was  expeUed  for  espionage.  He  was 
charged  with  trying  to  obtain  Information 
about  and  from  the  Spanish  Defense  Intelll- 
genoe  Center  as  weU  as  about  the  Movement 
for  the  Self-Determlnatlon  and  Independ- 
ence of  the  Canary  Archlptiago.  NovotH 
journalist  Turiy  Oolovlatenko  waa  also  Im- 
plicated with  him.  according  to  press  re- 
porta.  and  left  the  country  hurriedly  when 
his  role  was  disclosed. 

March  37.  1081:  Turly  Bychkov.  Soviet  di- 
rector of  Sovhispan  (the  joint  Soviet-Span- 
ish   fishing    company),    was    expeUed    on 


ehargas  of  political  Involvement  and  espio- 
nage activities  In  the  Canary  Islands. 

April  38.  1083:  Two  employees  of  Aeroflot 
In  Madrid.  Director  VasUly  Fedorin  and  en- 
gineer Vladimir  Ttrtiahnlkov,  were  expelled 
on  espionage  chargea.  The  expulalons  came 
after  nearly  1  week  of  reportt  in  the  Span- 
ish pram  that  the  government  had  detected 
two  Soviet  ORU  officers  working  undercov- 
er at  the  local  Aeroflot  office.  Fedorin  tried 
to  Infiltrate  the  Spaniah  Air  Force  to  ascer- 
tain ito  atUtudea  toward  Spain's  entry  Into 
NATO.  Fedorin  was  In  contact  with  prem 
and  military  perscmnel  concerned  with  the 
sale  of  U.8.  weapons  to  Spain:  Tlrtlshnikov 
with  individuals  In  electronic  eompanlea 
who  work  on  industrial  security  matters  and 
military  communlcatlona. 

April  1.  1083:  The  Spaniah  Foreign  Minis- 
try confirmed  the  expulsion  in  March  of  an 
unidentified  Soviet  Embassy  official  for  ea- 
plonage. 

January  10.  1085:  Turly  Kolesnlkov,  cul- 
tural attache  at  the  Soviet  Embassy  In 
Madrid,  was  expelled  trying  to  obtain  classi- 
fied documents  on  Spanish  scientific  and 
technical  policy,  according  to  media  reports. 
The  daily  El  Paia  reported  that  Kolesnlkov 
had  paid  nearly  33.000  to  a  member  of 
Spain's  High  CouncU  of  Scientific  Research 
who  was  working  for  Spanish  intelligence: 
according  to  the  paper,  Koleanlkov  had 
been  under  surveillance  for  several  months. 
Sveden 
April  1083:  Albert  Uepa,  Soviet  vice  consul 
In  Stockholm,  left  Sweden  after  being 
charged  with  attempting  to  InfUtrate  and 
Influence  the  Latvian  exile  community  In 
Sweden. 

December  23.  1083:  Turiy  Averine.  Soviet 
consul  In  Oothenburx,  and  Lt.  Col.  Pyotr 
Sklrokly.  aaslstant  military  attache  of  the 
Soviet  Embassy  In  Stockholm,  were  declared 
persona  non  grata  for  espionage.  Anatoliy 
Kotyev,  a  nondlplomatlc  Soviet  official  at 
the  Soviet  shipping  registry  In  Oothenburg. 
also  was  charged.  The  Swedish  dally 
Svenika  Dagbladet  quoted  sources  at  the 
National  Police  headquarters  as  saying  that 
the  diplomats  were  Interested  In  'electronic 
componenU,  technical  Ideas,  and  details 
from  the  drawing  boards  of  Swedish  Indus- 
try." Another  paper.  Exprtttifm,  noted  that 
the  Soviets  had  attempted  to  recruit  agenta 
ammig  technicians  and  scientists  In  ad- 
vanced electronics  and  defense  industries. 
During  1081  alone,  Soviet  InteUlgence  oper- 
atlvea  made  about  15  recruitment  attempts. 
The  paper  also  sUted  that  nearly  80  accred- 
ited Soviet  diplomaU  in  Sweden  work  for 
either  the  KOB  or  ORU. 

December  33.  1083:  Two  unidentified 
Soviet  diplomats  and  a  Soviet  citizen  were 
expeUed  for  espionage.  Swedish  securtty 
police  reported  that  the  three  had  been  col- 
lecting Information  on  the  Swediah  elec- 
tnmics  Industry  and  mUltary  technology. 
SvitMOiand 
February  13,  1970:  Aleksey  Sterllkov  (first 
secretary)  and  NUiolay  Savin  (second  secre- 
tary), both  with  the  Soviet  Embassy  In 
Bern,  were  expeUed  on  charges  of  espio- 
nage. According  to  Swiss  officials,  the  two 
SovieU  were  contacts  of  Marcel  Buttex.  a 
Swim  spy  suspect  who  had  bem  arrested  1 
week  eartler.  Buttex  eatabllahed  "letter 
dropa"  for  Soviet  agenta  In  Switzerland  and 
in  West  Oermany.  aeoording  to  theae  offl- 


August  33.  1078:  Swiss  offldals  expeUed 
Yevgenly  Bogomolov.  second  secretary  at 
the  Soviet  finbassy  In  Bern,  on  chargea  of 
poUtleali 


June  8.  1078:  Vladimir  Bukreyev.  Soviet 
International  Labor  Organisation  (ILO)  of- 
ficial In  Oeneva.  was  expelled  on  espionage 
chargea. 

June  38.  1078:  Oregmly  Myagkov.  Soviet 
IliO  official  In  Oeneva  and  KOB  operative, 
was  expelled  aa  unspecified  "Intelligence-re- 
lated activltlea." 

April  4.  1083:  The  Swim  Justice  Ministry 
announced  that  two  unidentified  Soviet  dip- 
lomata  had  left  Switaerland  earlier  In  the 
year.  One.  an  assistant  to  the  Soviet  mlU- 
tary attache  posted  In  Bern,  had  been  col- 
lecting Information  about  a  third  country 
and  was  in  possession  of  Incriminating  docu- 
menta  when  detained  by  police  after  a  meet- 
ing with  an  Informant  The  other,  a  consul- 
ar section  employee  at  Oeneva  who  had 
been  In  Switaerland  for  4  years,  waa  arrested 
after  trying  to  persuade  a  Swiss  contact  to 
seek  a  Foreign  Ministry  Job. 

August  31,  1083:  Leonid  Barabonov.  Aero- 
flot director  in  Oeneva.  left  Switaerland 
"under  suspicion  of  espionage"  after  being 
questioned  by  Swiss  poUce.  according  to  a 
Justice  Ministry  spokesman. 

January  7,  1983:  Two  unidentified  Soviet 
diplomata.  one  a  member  of  the  Soviet  Con- 
sulate Oeneral  in  Oeneva  and  the  other  an 
official  of  the  Permanent  Soviet  Mission  to 
the  United  Nations  In  Oeneva,  were  ex- 
peUed on  espionage  charges.  The  Swiss  For- 
eign Ministry  charged  the  two  diplomats 
with  gathering  information  about  papers  re- 
quired for  "settling  or  getting  married"  In 
Switaerland.  Swiss  media  speculated  that 
such  Information  could  have  been  uaed  by 
Soviet  Intelligence  to  establish  Ul^pU  agenta 
in  the  country. 

March  3.  1983:  Swiss  authorities  expeUed 
Lt.  Col.  Vladimir  Lugovoy,  deputy  Soviet 
mlUtary  attache  in  Bern,  for  espionage.  Lu- 
govoy vras  detained  by  poUce  as  he  was 
trying  to  make  contact  with  a  possible  in- 
formant In  Lausanne.  Lugovoy's  predecessor 
was  deported  the  previous  April  after  Swiss 
authorities  v>prehended  him  carrying  clas- 
sified documenta  concerning  a  third  ooim- 
try. 

April  37,  1083:  According  to  press  ac- 
counta.  the  Swiss  Oovermnent  asked  Soviet 
Embassy  first  secretary  and  press  attache 
Leonid  Ovchinnlkov  to  leave  Switaerland. 
OvchinnUEOv.  a  KOV  officer,  had  directed 
the  activities  of  the  Novosti  director  ex- 
peUed on  AprU  30. 

April  30,  1083:  The  Swiss  Government  or- 
dered the  closure  of  the  n.SJBJt.'s  Bern- 
based  Novosti  bureau,  charging  that  it  had 
been  used  as  a  center  for  the  "poUtical  and 
ideological  indoctrination"  of  young  mem- 
bers of  the  Swiss  peace  and  antlnuclear 
movementa  and  for  planning  street  demon- 
strations. Swiss  authorities  said  that  the  No- 
vosti bureau  had  "served  as  a  center  for  dis- 
information, subversion,  and  agitation" 
rather  than  as  a  news  agency.  The  director 
of  the  bureau.  Aleksey  Dumov,  was  ex- 
peUed. 

June  30.  1983:  Vladislav  A.  Istomln.  a  vice 
<»nsul  at  the  Soviet  mission  in  Oeneva,  was 
ordered  out  of  the  country  for  covertly  col- 
lecting political,  economic,  and  scientific  in- 
formation for  Soviet  InteUlgence  over  a  8- 
year  period. 

July  1,  198S:  The  Swiss  Foreign  Ministry 
announced  the  expulsion  of  an  unidentified 
second  secretary  of  the  Soviet  mission  at 
the  UN  European  headquarters  In  Oeneva 
on  charges  of  espionage  against  Swiss  and 
Western  mlUtary  operatlona.  According  to  a 
statement  Issued  by  the  Swiss  federal  pros- 
ecutor, the  Soviet  tried  to  c»Uect  Informa- 
tion on  national  defense  programs,  includ- 


ing civU  defense  and  precautions  against  nu- 
clear and  chemical  warfare,  and  recruit 
agenta  for  intelligenoe  activities  outside  of 
Switzerland 

yuposlaria 
March  8.  1978:  An  unidentified  Soviet  dU- 
zen.  described  only  as  a  woman  In  her  early 
thirties,  was  arrested  in  Yugoslavia  on 
charges  of  espionage  and  acting  as  a  contact 
between  the  Soviet  Consulate  Oeneral  in 
Zagreb  and  pro-Soviet  dissident  poUtlcal 
groups  whose  activities  were  linked  directly 
to  anti-Tito  emigres  Uving  In  the  U.S.SJI. 
and  (Czechoslovakia.  Her  arrest  coincided 
with  the  sudden  departure  from  Zagreb  of 
Soviet  Coitsul  Oeneral  Yuriy  Sepelev,  who 
was  ostensibly  reassigned  to  Moscow. 


ilrpentina 

November  7, 1070:  Yuriy  Yabov  and  Yuriy 
Mamontov,  administrative  aides  in  the  caia- 
mercial  section  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  in 
Buenos  Aires,  were  expeUed  by  Argentine 
authorttlea  for  "activities  incompatible  with 
their  function  as  members  of  a  foreign  dip- 
lomatic mission."  The  two  Sovleta  had  been 
arrested  2  days  earUer  in  a  poUce  raid  on  a 
clandestine  meeting  In  suburban  Belgrano. 
Bolivia 

Aprtl  10.  1073:  Sixty  Soviet  diplomata 
working  at  the  Soviet  Embassy  In  La  Paz 
were  expeUed  on  charges  of  flnancing  leftist 
rebel  movementa  in  the  country.  According 
to  press  reports,  only  four  or  five  Sovleta 
were  permitted  to  remain  in  La  Paz. 
Canada 

Janiuuy  1974:  Pravda  correspondent  Kon- 
stantin  Oeyvandov  was  expeUed  from 
Canada  on  espionage-related  charges. 

December  10.  1078:  Vladimir  Vasilyev.  as- 
sistant air  attache  at  the  Soviet  Embassy  In 
Ottawa,  was  declared  persoiu  non  grata  by 
Canada  for  "activities  incompatible  with  his 
diplomatic  status,"  according  to  the  Toronto 
Olobe  and  MaU. 

July  1077:  Valerty  Smimov.  assistant  mlU- 
tary attache  at  the  Soviet  Etebassy  in 
Ottawa,  was  expeUed  on  espionage-related 
charges. 

February  0.  1078:  Canada  expeUed  NUco- 
lay  Talanov  (embassy  counselor):  Igor  Var- 
tanyan  (Soviet  Embassy  first  secretary  In 
charge  of  sporta  and  cultural  affairs);  Vladi- 
mir Suvorov  (second  secretary):  Oleg  Rezt- 
sov  (embassy  attache);  Vera  Reztsov  (em- 
bassy Ubrary  employee):  AnatoUy  Mlkhalln 
(Soviet  trade  officer  in  Ottawa):  Vadim  Bor- 
Ishpoleta  (Ottawa  consular  attache):  Vladi- 
mir Oshkaderov  (Russian  translator  at  the 
International  CivU  Aviation  Organization 
headquarters  In  Montreal):  Yevgenly 
Kabloy  (embassy  clerk);  Oennadiy  Ivashke- 
vlch  (embassy  third  secretary):  and  Pyotr 
LeUenrum  (embassy  second  secretary)— aU 
on  charges  of  plotting  to  penetrate  the  secu- 
rtty apparatus  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  PoUce  (ROMP).  In  addition,  two 
Soviet  officials  who  had  already  returned  to 
Moscow,  Voldemar  Veber  and  Andrey 
Krysin.  were  barred  from  returning  to 
Canada  According  to  Canadian  officials, 
the  Sovleta  had  offered  a  member  of  the 
RCMP  "unlimited"  funds  for  information 
on  Canadian  intelligence  methods  and  had 
actually  paid  $30,600  over  a  pertod  of  nearty 
a  year  for  material  deUberately  suppUed  by 
the  Canadians.  The  operations  concentrated 
on  uncovoing  RCMP  methods  used  in  sur- 
veillance of  Soviet  representatives  in 
Canada. 

January  21.  1080:  Igor  Bardeyev  (mlUtary. 
naval,  and  air  attache).  Eduard  Aleksanyan 


(assistant  mflltary  attache),  and  Vladtanlr 
Sokolov  (chauffeur  to  the  mlUtary  attadie's 
offlce)  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Ottawa 
were  expeUed  on  changes  of  eaptooage.  After 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  retaliated  by 
expelling  a  Canadian  diplomat  from 
Moooow.  the  '^""W**™  on  February  7  ex- 
peUed Vitally  TroflmoT.  a  derk  In  the 
Soviet  Fmhasiiy's  ocmunerdal  aectlon. 

Aprtl  1.  1083:  Canadian  authorities  ex- 
peUed MlkhaU  Abramov,  Soviet  trade  repre- 
smtatlve  in  Ottawa,  cm  espionage  chargea. 
Abramov  attempted  to  purchase  and  Illegal- 
ly export  to  the  U.S.SJI.  high-technology 
communications  equipment  which  Weatem 
countries  have  agreed  not  to  aeU  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

September  13,  1083:  Viktor  Tsekovskly.  a 
Soviet  trade  mission  official,  and  Anatoliy 
Solousov,  a  member  of  the  secretariat  staff 
of  the  Montreal-based  International  ClvU 
Aviation  Organiaatl<m.  were  expeUed  by  Ca- 
nadian authortties  on  charges  of  trying  to 
steal  top-secret  high  technology. 

CottaRiea 

August  19,  1070:  Costa  Rican  President 
Carazo  declared  Soviet  first  secretary  Yuriy 
Chemysh  and  aecond  secretary  Alekaandr 
Mordovyeta  persona  non  grata  on  chargea  of 
inappromiate  involvonent  with  local  labor 
unl<»s  during  an  August  1979  general  strike 
in  Costa  Rica  over  labor  and  community 
Issues. 

November  11.  1083:  CTosta  Rican  authort- 
tlea ordered  17  Soviet  diplomata  to  leave  the 
country.  In  addition,  the  visas  of  two  Soviet 
couriers,  who  routinely  traveled  between 
Casta  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  were  canoeUed. 
The  drastic  cutback  In  the  size  of  the  Soviet 
miasion  left  an  ambassador  and  eight  em- 
bassy functionartes  In  the  country. 
Ecuador 

July  8.  1071:  Three  unidentified  Soviet 
diplomata  working  at  the  Soviet  »>nKiirty  in 
Quito  were  expeUed  "for  reasons  of  state 
and  of  Internal  order."  according  to  the 
Ecuadorean  Foreign  Ministry.  Press  ac- 
coimta  speculated  that  the  (Uplomate  were 
involved  in  fomenting  labor  strikes  and  con- 
fUcta. 

Jamaica 

November  1, 1083:  Four  Soviet  (Uplomats— 
first  secretartes  Viktor  Adrtonov  and  Oleg 
Malov,  interpreter  Andrey  Nlkoforev,  and 
attache  Vladimir  Bondarev,  aU  identified  as 
KOB  operativea— were  expeUed.  along  with 
a  Cuban  Journalist,  for  espioiuge  and  con- 
q>iring  to  murder  a  Jamaican  foreign  affairs 
offidaL  Jamaican  Prime  Minister  Edward 
Seaga  announced  the  action  In  a  November 
1  speech  to  Parliament  In  which  he  outlined 
the  "murderous  conspiracy."  The  official,  a 
protocol  officer  at  the  Jamaican  Fordgn 
Ministry,  had  uncovered  a  series  of  clandes- 
tine meetings  between  Bondarev,  Nikoforev. 
and  another  Foreign  Ministry  offloer. 
Joseph  Bewry.  According  to  Seaga.  the  Sovl- 
eta plotted  to  kidnap  the  protocol  officer's 
chUdren  and  "confront  her  In  a  public  place 
and  stage  a  robbery  during  which  she  would 
be  murdered." 

Mexico 

March  31-33.  1077:  Soviet  charge  d'af- 
faires Dimitry  Diakonov  and  four  other  un- 
identified diplomata  working  at  the  Soviet 
Embassy  In  Mexico  City  were  expeUed  for 
engaging  In  "subversive  activities."  Their 
expulsion  from  Mexico  was  believed  to  be 
related  to  the  arrest  3  days  earUer  of  30  per- 
sons described  as  members  of  a  revolution- 
ary group  trained  in  guerrilla  tactics  in 
North  Korea.  The  30  had  attended  the  Pa^ 
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FrtMMWilp  Unlwnttjr  to 

^.^^-r-:  baton  (otaw  on  to  PjroiiCTUic.  Otar 
lUMWV  bad  pNTfcNialy  ba«i  axpallwl  ft«n 


UmUtdStmtu 
fMnary  4.  IMS:  VarfUy  Chltov.  an  idenU- 
tlad  aw«ac  ORU  afl«it  and  t^V^lg^ 
Be  nllttatT  offloar  at  tha  Soviet  Bn- 
r  ta  WaahbwtoB.  aC  waa  axpellad  on 
i^lnniirr  ebanca.  Aeeordtoc  to  praaa  re- 
Dortib  C3iitov  bad  hwrimlnattTW  doeuoMnta 
tabli  ,1111  ■—  when  ba  waa  apprabandad 
bj  VJB.  auttaormaa  after  a  blcb-apeed  car 
ebMa  ttaitMMEb  tha  ctty. 

April  iU  It**  Ttorae  Swrtet  dtpUnato- 
flovtet  Kmbaaay  mlUtanr  attaebe  U.  CoL 
ieWaidy  Bannyaataar  and  im  SoTtat  mla- 
^o^^ioloyaea  Alt»— "^^  Mftbeyar  and 
CAM  ^nataattnov-wen  azpdled  on  eapio- 
BBia  eteaaaTBanByaataa*  bad  been  tdenU- 
flad  by  the  FBI  aa  a  ORU  ottlcar  toown  to 
bava  attaaaptad  to  raerult  Amarteana  aa 
alaa.  Ha  waa  appnhaulad  April  1«  aa  ba  re- 
trlered  etcbt  ralk  of  undeveloped  95  raOll- 
BMter  mm  tram  a  "dead  drop"  In  mrml 
lil^ff.1-— fy  county,  Maryland:  the  fllm 
«M  reported  to  have  oootalned  pbotocrapba 
of  Tjaarl***^  VA  docnmenta.  Mftheyev.  re- 
portedly attached  to  the  USA/Caaada  InaU- 
tute  to  Ifoeeow.  waa  expdied  for  trytag  to 
obtato  blchl7  elaadfled  tof  onnatlon  from  a 
I  lani  iMlnnal  aide.  KoiMtanUnov,  an  Identi- 
fied totoQiceooe  operative,  waa  apprehended 
by  authorttlaa  April  3  oo  liooc  laland  when 
be  met  an  American  from  whom  he  waa 
trytac  to  obtato  aecret  Informatkn  about 
UA.  wtTOiM  tachnolocy  and  the  XJA  aero- 
■paee  todoatry. 

Aur»t  IT.  IMl:  AnatoUy  Skrtpko.  an  aa- 
sMant  attache  at  the  Soviet  finbaaay,  waa 
ordered  to  leave  the  country  after  betoc 
"caucbt  to  the  act  of  handint  over  money 
for  a  daaalfled  document  be  had  luat  re- 
ceived." aooordtoc  to  a  State  Department 
atatcment. 

Aucuat  19,  19M:  Turly  P.  Leonov,  aaaist- 
ant  air  attaidte  at  the  Soviet  babamy.  waa 
ezDeOed  after  "beto(  apprehended  to  poa- 
MMton  of  a  brief caae  with  a  daaalfled  docu- 
ment toalde."  aeeordliw  to  the  State  Departs 
ment. 

AFTBraix  B:  Sovm  ■anoaAoi  at  thb 

VWTTMD  NATIOWa 

The  VABJt.  baa  kMW  uaed  the  United  Na- 
UoiM  aa  a  baae  for  eapkmace  acUvltlea. 
Below  la  a  m*.  arranged  chronologically  and 
derived  fram  publtahed  aourcea.  of  41  Soviet 
of fldala  connected  to  the  Soviet  Mlarion  at 
the  United  Natkma  or  tha  UN  Secretariat 
who.  from  IMO  through  IN*,  have  been  de- 
clared peraoM  nem  gmtm,  requeued  to 
leave,  or  expelled  from  the  United  8Ut«s 
for  eaptaoage.  The  llat  daaa  not  Include  the 
1.M1MI.  of  the  35  Soviet  of  fldala  aailgned  to 
the  United  Natlona  who  departed  the 
United  Statea  to  October  IMS.  to  line  with  a 
MMCb  7,  ItM.  order  that  the  VABJi. 
raduoe  lU  level  of  repreaentatlon  at  the 
United  Matlana. 

The  Uat  to  not  azhauatlve  becauae  It  doea 
not  todude  the  namea  of  UM-baaed  Soviet 
peraonnel  who  have  been  tovolved  to  unpub- 
Udaed 


Dk  iT  Its* 
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Excrarr  PaoM   "Sovirr  PanmcE  m  tot 
U.N.  8Bc«»rA«iAT."  A  Rsroar  or  thx  U.H. 

SKMATB     SKLSCT     COMmTTB     O*     IlTRLU- 

onKX.  Mat  1985 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  effectively  using  the 
UN  Oecretariat  to  the  conduct  of  lU  foreign 
relatlooa.  and  the  Weat  la  paying  for  moat  of 
It.  The  800  SovleU  aaalgned  to  the  United 
Nattona  aa  totematlonal  dvU  aervanU 
report  dlrecUy  to  the  Soviet  mladona  and 
are  part  of  an  organtatlon  managed  by  the 
Soviet  F>orelgn  Mtoiatry.  totelllgence  aerv- 
Icea.  and  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communlat  Party.  The  SovleU  have  gatoed 
■Ignlflcant  advantage  over  the  Weat 
through  their  comprehensive  approach  to 
the  atrategy  and  tactlca  of  personnel  place- 
ment and  theb-  detaUed  plans  for  using  the 
United  Natlona  to  achieve  Soviet  foreign 
poUcy  and  totelllgence  objectlvea. 

Soviet  and  Eaatem  Bloc  peraonnel  uae 
their  podtlons  to  promote  a  broad  range  of 
foreign  policy  obJecUves  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  Its  spedalteed  agendea.  They 
gather  Information  to  provide  early  warning 
of  poMlble  UN  actions  and  are  Involved  to 
th«pi«g  conference  papers  controlling  the 
flow  of  newa  to  staff  and  delegaUons.  Influ- 
encing delegatlona  seeking  Secretariat 
advice  and  aiding  Soviet  dlplomaU  during 
conference  and  other  dellberatlona.  Western 
dlplomaU  have  proteated  spedf Ic  Inatancea 
of  Soviet  staff  abuaea.  but  no  comprehenalve 
effort  has  been  undertaken  by  the  United 
NaUons  to  enforce  UN  Charter  and  Secre- 
tariat staff  regulations  that  prohibit  em- 
ployees from  acting  on  behalf  of  their  gov- 
ernment. ^  ^,  ^, 

Soviet  employees  use  the  United  NaUons 
to  support  Soviet  propaganda  actlvlUes 
worldwide.  Soviet  Secretariat  officials  re- 
ceive inatrucUons  dlrecUy  from  Moscow  on 
propaganda  placemenU  for  coverage  to  the 
Soviet  media  and  to  arrange  for  the  UN  Sec- 
retary General  to  make  favorable  reference 
to  BtatemenU  of  Soviet  leaders  or  announce- 
menU  of  the  Central  Committee.  Docu- 
menU  supportlhg  Soviet  IntereaU  are  en- 
tarad  toto  UN  records  and  later  preaented  u 
a  UN  document  In  Soviet  propaganda  place- 
ments. 

Key  Soviet  peraonnel  have  been  placed  to 
UN  of floea  reapoMible  for  UN  relations  with 
nongovernmental  organlaations  and  Soviet 
front  groupa.  Nongovernmental  organlza- 
tlona  such  aa  the  World  Peace  Coundl  par- 
ticipate to  tm  acUvltlea.  Soviet  totereat  to 


tbeae  groupa  atema  from  their  ability  to  to- 
fluenoe  UN  debate  and  the  domeatlc  poUU- 
cal  proceas  to  their  own  countriea. 

Approximately  one-fourth  of  the  SovleU 
to  the  UN  Secretartot  are  totelllgence  offi- 
cer* and  many  more  are  co-opted  by  the 
KOB  or  ORU.  AU  SovleU  to  the  Secretariat 
muat  reapond  to  KOB  requesU  for  aaalat- 
anoe.  The  Soviet  totelllgence  servicea  uae 
their  X7N  aaalgnmenU  to  collect  information 
on  UN  acUvlUea,  to  spot,  assess,  and  recruit 
agenta.  to  support  worldwide  totelllgence 
operations,  and  to  coUect  sdentlfte  and 
technical  Information  of  value  to  the  USSR. 
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Pabtxal  ALTHAamcAi.  Lismt  0  or  Sovixr 
OmciAU  ExrxLLXD  WoRU)wn>«.  1970-88  ' 
Abramov.  MlklhaU  N.-( 4-1-83:  Canada) 
Adrionov,  Viktor— <  11- 1-83:  Jamaica) 
Afonto.  V.I.— (13-39-83:  Bangladeah) 
Alekhln.      AnatoUy      A.-<8-78:      United 
Statea) 
Alekaandrov,  Vladimir— (3-13-70:  Italy) 
Alekaanyan.  Edua^d  I.-<  1-31-80:  Canada) 
Alekseyev.     Vladimir     I.— <  3-77:     United 
Statea)  .  ^    ^^ 

Alekseyev,  V.T.-<  13-39-83:  Bangladeah) 
Anan'yev,  Vladimir  A.— (80:  Norway) 
Andreyev,     AnatoUy     V.-<l-78:     United 
Statea)  ,     , 

Andrianov,  VUitor  I.-<  11-83:  Jamaica) 
AndiOMOV,  Andrey  S.-<  4-5-83:  France) 
Anialmov,  Yuriy-(  13-1-84:  Norway) 
Arkhipov,  AJi.-<4-83:  Weat  Oermany) 
Artamonov,  Anatoliy-<3-l-84:  Norway) 
Artynov.  Barkhaa  L.— (5-7-83:  Iran) 
Asadollayev.  Allakhverdl— (5-7-83:  Iran) 
Avertoe,  Yurty  D.-<  13-33-83:  Sweden) 
Avrllov,  Oennadly— <5-7-83:  Iran) 
Axbukln.  VUctor— (1-81:  Egypt) 
Babyanta,  Yuriy  A.  — ( 1-33-83:  Portugal) 
Bakhtto,  Nlkolay-(3-83:  France) 
Barabonov.  Leonid  A.— (8-31-83:  Swltaer- 
land) 
Baranov,  Vlt»Uy-<3-«l:  Portugal) 
Bardeyev.  Igor  A.— (1-31-80:  Canada) 
Barmyantaev,      Yevgeniy      N.— (4-31-83: 

United  Statea)  „     ^^ 

Baryabev,  Viktor-(  5-30-83:  Thailand) 


•  Thto  Uit  hM  been  lupplemented  with  sddltlooBl 
•ntrtas  oMaloed  from  Um  pubUc  raoord. 


Baahmachnlkov,  Yevgeniy  I.— (8-79:  Weat 
Oermany) 
Baaaov,  Viktor  N.-(4-83:  Austria) 
Bataahev,  Oennadiy-<3-17-83:  Weat  Oer- 
many) 
Baykov.  Vladlen  V.-(8-81:  Pakistan) 
BeUventaev,  Oleg— (4-33-85:  Oreat  Brit- 
ato) 
Belik.  Oennadly  S.— (4-5-83:  France) 
Beloaov,  Konstantin— (3-73:  Denmark) 
Belova,  TImur  A.— < 4-3-81:  Norway) 
Belyayev,  Yevgeniy— (3-1-84:  Norway) 
Beaedto.  Timor— < 4- 1-81:  Norway) 
Benikladnikov.  Vladimir  N.-<8-78:   Bot- 
swana) 
Bochkov,  Viktor  A.-<4-5-83:  France) 
Bogomolov,  Yevgeniy  V.— (8-33-78:  Swit- 
aerland) 

Bondarev,  Alekaandr  A.— (3-23-83:  Singa- 
pore) 
Bondarev,  Vladimlr-<  11-1-83:  Jamaica) 
Boriahpolets.  Vadlm  A.— (3-9-78:  Canada) 
BorovUcov,    Vyachedav   Z.— (5-13-75:   Sri 
Lanka) 
Bovin.  Oleg  G.— (4-5-83:  France) 
BryanUev.  Igor  N.— (4-77:  West  Germany) 
Brycov.  AnatoUy  L— <3-83:  Italy) 
Bukreyev.  Vladlmlr-< 8-8-78:  Switaerland) 
Bulyachev,  Alekaey— (13-83:  Cameroon) 
Burmlatrov,  Alekaandr  V.— (8-83:  Norway) 
Burmistrov,  Oennadly— (3-30-78:  Nether- 
landa) 
Bychkov.  AnatoUy  Y.— <8-78:  Ghana) 
Bychkov,  Yuriy  I.— (3-37-81:  Spato) 
Bykov.  Yuriy  O.— (4^5-83:  France) 
Charchyan.  Eduard  B.— (8-38-75:  United 
Statea) 
Chekmassov,  Valerly  V.— (4-5-83:  France) 
Chelyag,  Ivan  M.— (13-83:  Italy) 
Cherkaaov,  Vadlm— (4-33-85:  Great  Brit- 
ato) 

Chernov.    Vladimir    A.— (1-13-83:    Oreat 
Britato) 
Chernov.  Yuriy  V.— (4-5-83:  France) 
Chemyayev.  AnatoUy  A.— (4-15-83:  Great 
Britato) 

Chemyayev,  Rudolf  P.— (5-30-78:  United 
Statea) 

Chemyayev.  Sergey  V.— <S-S0-78:  Nether- 
lands) 
Cbemyah.  Yuriy  S.— (8-19-79:  CoeU  Rica) 
Chemyahev.  Viktor  A.— (7-13-73:  United 
Statea) 

Chetverikov,  NUtolay  N.— (4-5-83:  France; 
as  of  April  1988,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the    USSR's    aU-union    copyright    agency, 
VAAP.) 
Chiniev,  Oennadly— (8-23-86:  Portugal) 
Chistyakov,  Alekaey  P.— <9-81:  Egypt) 
Chitov.  VasiUy  I.-(  3-4-82:  United  Statea) 
ChuUkov,  Lev  A.— < 4-5-83:  France) 
Churyanov.  Yuriy  D.— (4-5-83:  n«nce) 
ChuaovlUn.  Valerly— (8-33-71:  Great  Brit- 
ato) 
Daranov.  VUctor— (9-12-85:  Great  Britato) 
Dementev.         Alekaandr         V.— (l-3fr-77: 
Norway) 

Diakonov.  Dimltry— <S-31-77:  Mexico;  63: 
Braail:  59:  Argentina) 
Didov,  Alekaey— (13-39-83:  Bangladeah) 
Dimltriyev.  NUcolay  M.— (11-77:  France) 
Dokudovakly,  Oleg  D.— (2-5-82:  Norway) 
Dniahlnin.  Vadlm— (6-76:  Bangladeah) 
Dubaa,  Oleg  K.— (3-4-82:  Portugal) 
Dumov.    Alekaey    N.— (4-29-83:    Switaer- 
land) 
Eager,  Valdik  A.-(5-30-T8:  United  States) 
Eiov,  Yuriy— (9-13-85:  Oreat  Britato) 
Fadeyev,  Yuriy  A.— <79:  Uganda) 
Fedorin,  Vasiliy  N.— (4-28-82:  Spato) 
Fedotov.        VaaiUy— (10-21-86:        United 
Statea) 
FUlpenko.  AnatoUy-<7-18-85:  Liberia) 
FUipov.  Boris  A.— (6-78:  France) 


Flnenko,  Al^sandr  P.— (2-13-83:  Indone- 
Bta) 
Frolov.  Vyaehealav  I.— <2-28-80:  France) 
Oadihlyev.     Abdulkhalik     H.— (6-38-75: 
United  Statea) 
Galkln.  Vladimir— (8-23-88:  Portugal) 
Galuzin.  LE.— (13-39-83:  Bangladeah) 
Oerasimov,  Oennadly  B.— <4-5-8S:  France) 
Geyvandov,  Konstantto— <l-74:  Canada) 
Golobov,  Nikolay— (3-84:  India) 
Oolovanov,  Vladimir— (6-30-80:  Iran) 
Oolovlatenko.  Yuriy— <S-6-81:  Bpttin) 
Gordeyev,  Vladimir  A.— <S-4-82:  Pintugal) 
Goryachev,  Yuriy  V.—<  4-5-88:  Ftanoe) 
Gouk.  Aikadly— (5-14-84:  Great  Britato) 
Oovorukln.  Ytiriy  N.— (4-5-83:  France) 
Oranov.  Igor— (3-10-84:  Norway) 
Grenkov,  Vladimir  F.— (4-5-83:  France) 
Origorov,     Vyadiealav— (4-18-85:     Great 
Britato) 
Grigoryev,  AnatoUy  P.— <5-78:  Finland) 
Oriaenko,    Viktor    N.—<  5-37-83:    Nether- 
lands) 
Oromov,  Sergey  Z.— (1-77:  Norway) 
Gruahin.   VyacheaUv   M.— (8-11-83:    Bel- 
glum) 

Orushlty.     Georgiy— (12-39-83:     BangU- 
deah) 
Gullyev,  Ouaeyn  A.— <5-7-83:  Iran) 
Gundarev,  Ivan  Y.— (13-80:  Auatria) 
niarionov.    AnatoUy    N.— (4-7-73:    Den- 
mark) 
lonov.  VasUly  V.— (9-39-83:  Oreat  Britato) 
Isayev,  Yuriy  N.-< 4-17-78:  Spato) 
Istomin,  VladiaUv  A.— (8-30-83:  Switaer- 
land) 
Ivanenko.  Sergey  V.— (11-5-83:  BraaU) 
Ivanov,  Igor  A.— (13-16-74:  United  SUtes) 
Ivanov.  Sergey  V.— (3-31-83:  Great  Brit- 
ato) 
Ivanov,  Stanlslav  M.— <7-76:  Sudan) 
Ivanov,  Valerly  N.— (4-33-83:  AustraUa) 
Ivanov,  Yevgeniy  P.— (3-9-76:  France:  78: 
Portugal) 

Ivaahkevich.        Oennadly        V.— (3-9-78: 
Canada) 
laachtirinaky,  Igor— (1-38-7T:  N<vway) 
Izmaylov.  Vladimir  !€.— (6-30-86:  United 
Statea) 
Kabalev,  Vladimir— (5-7-83:  Iran) 
Kablov,  Yevgeniy— (3-9-78:  Canada) 
Kachekov,  AnatoUy— < 5-7-83:  Iran) 
Kakorin.  Boris  N.— (8-83:  Japan) 
KaUtin.  Vyaehealav— (9-13-85:  Oreat  Brit- 
ato) 

Kamenakiy,        Alekaandr        V.— (4-5-83: 
France) 
Kanvasky— (2-75:  IndU) 
Kapha.  Envar— (9-3-77:  Sri  Lanka) 
Karpov,    Yevgeniy    P.— <3-6-77:    United 
States) 
KarUvtsev.  Valeriy  V.-< 4-5-83:  France) 
Kedrov,  Viktor  N.— (8-75:  Denmark) 
KhamlduUn.  Zardat  L.— (7-13-81:  Malay- 
sia) 

Khasanov,  Mansur  I.— (13-29-83:  Bangla- 
deah) 

Khatamov,  Oman  M.— (13-39-83:  Bangla- 
desh) 
KheUag.  Ivan-<13-17-8X-  Italy) 
Khlebnlkov,  SX.— <3-85:  India) 
Khlystov,  Vladimir  T.— (3-30-78:  Nether- 
lands) 
Khvoatantaev,  Lev  O.— (3-77:  Canada) 
Kinyapin.  Andrey  L.— <5-80:  Italy) 
Klrichuk.  Bogdan— (4-8-83:  Bangladeah) 
Klaelev,  AnmtoUy  A.-(7-75:  Netherlands) 
Klaelev.  Viktor-<5-7-83:  Iran) 
Kladev.  Yuriy— (2-80:  Equltorial  Outoea) 
KUmonov,  Yevgeniy  A.— (1-28-77: 

Norway) 
Knyaaev,  Oleg— (6-82:  Algeria) 
Koblov.  Yevgeniy  K.— (2-78:  Canada) 
Kochev.  AnatoUy  K.— (13-83:  Sweden) 


Kokadrov—<  10-6-80:  Egypt) 
Kokovin.      Nikolay— (10-31-88:      United 
Statea) 
Koleanikov,  Yuriy— (1-10-85:  Spato) 
Koloaov,  A.— (1-19-74:  China) 
Kondratiyev.     Alekaandr    M.— (10-33-83: 
Bdghmi) 

Konoval.     Alekaaadr— (3-13-83:     Nether- 
landa) 

Konstanttoov,  (Meg  V.— (4-31-83:  United 
States) 
Konyayev.  Viktor— (3-34-83:  Italy) 
Konyayev.  Vladimir  V.— (8-30-80:  Portu- 
gal) 
Kopytln.  ^Hktor— (1-86:  Italy) 
Korchagin.   Boria-(9-13-85:   Oreat  Brit- 
ato) 
Korepanov,  Oennadly  V.— (4-6-83:  France) 
Kotov,  Yuriy  M.— (4-5-83:  France) 
Kotyev,  AnatoUy— (13-33-83:  Sweden) 
Kovalev,  Vladimir— (5-7-83:  Iran) 
Koayrev.  Nikolay  L— (5-7-83:  Iran) 
Kosyrev,  Vitally  S.— (4-5-83:  France) 
KraaUnlkov.  AnatoUy  I.— (3-16-80:  Spato) 
Krepkorddy.  Valeriy  V.— (4-6-83:  Ftance) 
Krivagoua,  Ivan— (13-29-83:  Bangladeah) 
Krtvtaov,  Yuriy  I.— (4-5-83:  Ftanoe) 
Krylov.  B.G.-(3-85:  India) 
Krylovich.  Alekaandr  E.— (1-78:  liberia) 
Kryuchkov,  Sergey  V.— (4-5-83:  France) 
Kukhar,  Al^aandr  A.— (1O-08-78:  United 
SUtea) 
Kulagin.  Al^sandr  S— (8-30-80:  Portugal) 
Kulonokov,  Vladimir  I.— (11-81:  France) 
Kulik.  Vladimir  Y.— (10-79:  France) 
Kulikovsklkh.       Vladimir       K.-(4-5-8S: 
France) 
Kurchakov,  Andrey— (7-18-86:  Liberia) 
Kurilov,  NJ>.-(13-39-83:  Bangladeah) 
Kumoaov,  Vladimir  &— (7-81:  Rhodeda) 
Kushkin.    Alekaandr    V.— (8-79:    Philip- 
pines) 
Kuvarxin.  Yuriy  A.— (6-80:  United  Statea) 
Ijmaahln.  AnatoUy  K.— (5-7-83:  Iran) 
Laptiyev,  ^ntally  K.— (77:  Norway) 
Larkln.  AnatoUy  A.— (3-33-83:  Singapore) 
Latchev,  Vladtanlr— (5-31-84:  Belgium) 
Lazarev,  Vladimir  V.— (8-81:  Bangladfah) 
Ladn.  VUctor-(8-4-81:  C^eat  Britato) 
LeUoirum.  Pyotr  R.— (3-9-78:  (Canada) 
Le<mov,  Vadlm  V.— (4-15-81:  Netherlands) 
Leonov,  Yuriy— (8-19-83:  United  Statea) 
Uepa,  Albert  A.— (4-83:  Sweden) 
Ukhachev,       Oleg— (10-31-88:       United 
Statea) 
I^iasov.  Irona— (9-9-83:  Ireland) 
Lipaaov.  Viktor— (9-9-83:  Ireland) 
Litovchenko.     Eduard     A.— (8-76:     Coata 
Rica) 
Lobanov,  AnatoUy— (4-7-73:  Denmark) 
Lomovsky,  Vladimir  V.— (4-8-83:  Bantfa- 
deah) 
Lopatin.  Alekaandr— (2-1-84:  Norway) 
Lopukhov,  Roman  M.— (3-30-78:  Nether- 
lands) 
Loa.  Oleg— (4-18-85:  Oreat  Britato) 
Lovchikov.  VaaOly  D.— (4-79:  Switaerland) 
Lugovoy,    Vladimir   V.— (3-3-83:   Switaer- 
land) 

Lychak.    Nikolay   V.-(  13-39-83:    Bangla- 
deah) 
Machekhin.  Alekaandr  Y.— (5-78:  Japan) 
Machkov,  Yevgeniy  A.— (7-78:  France) 
Makarov.  Leonld-(3-l-84:  Norway) 
Makarov,  MikhaS— (4-7-72:  Denmark) 
Makeyev.  Vladimir-(7-19-85:  Belgium) 
Malov.  Olcf  K.-(  11-1-83:  Jamaica) 
Malukhto.  Boria  V.— (3-83:  Italy) 
Mamontov.  Yuriy— (11-7-70:  Argentina) 
Mantyonkov.  Boris— (8-82:  Colombia) 
Manyukan.  Achot  B.— (4-5-83:  France) 
Marakhovakiy,       Yuriy       N.— (10-03-81: 
United  Statea) 
Marchenko.  V.-(  1-19-74:  China) 
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■faidMBko.  TUrfy  F.— <tl:  Inrpt) 
SSiIVIimU  V.-il\-m-9k  BuislMtaata) 
lUrkaieT.  VAtarty   L-dS-lV-TS:   United 


Murfcov.  VBlwOr  A.-<»-T-8S:  Iran) 
Matarty.  LB.-<lS-1»-n:  ButlMleab) 
MatvvFOT.  Aitert  A.-(»-M-aO:  Portuckl) 
M»t*«]r«T.  TUrty  O.— <*  B  W=  Franw) 

ItavUkov.  AmtoU3r-<»-I>-M:  Ore^  Brtt- 

•In)  _^ 

ifarkulOT.  Vladiiiilr— <  10-Sl:  DauiMrk) 
^h^M^skov.    VladliBlr    P.-<ia-l>-«3: 

Tintay) 
Itarapo*.  V«l«ly-(»-l»-'0:  M«rw»jr) 
lUUlUa.    AtakMDdr-dO-ai-M:    United 


Iflktaallov.  Tevfl«nly-<»-l»-n:  Beldum) 
MivK^Hw  ABktoUar— <2-»-7t:  OoAdft) 
»«tfcK«Mi.  AiMtolly  A.-<S-7«:  Cuiadk) 
mkheyOT.  AWMMdr  N.-(4-ai-«»:  United 

"^SSMoko,  Tenonly  a-<*-l-«l:  Norway) 
»«Ai«  vikter— <»-lV«ft:  OrMt  Britetn) 
Mirfw,  Viktor  v.— (>-7«:  India) 
IConlovyvte.  AMwidr  U-<8-l»-T9:  Ooste 

MoraaoT.  Mikhail  M.-<l-aS-«3:  Portucal) 
liotoroT.    Tenonly    L.-<»-10-«»:    D«a- 

mark) 
■fukhln.  Yenanly  W.— <«  »  »3:  France) 
Muravyw.  Alekaey  A.-<4-»-«:  France) 
Mwiyko.  Teneniy  V.-<T»:  Uganda) 
liiaykln.  Iran  L-(»-lS-Sl:  Liberia) 
Myackov.  Oragorly  P.-<6-a»-7t:  Swltaer- 

land) 
Nacomly.  Teneniy  D.— <*-»-M:  France) 
Naribov.  Urafll-<10-»-M:  Turkey) 
Naumov.  Pyoir— (fr-«4:  Denmark) 
Nefedov. Turly  V— (»-4-TI:  IndU) 
Nertetov.  Alekaandr  L-<4-fr-«3:  France) 
Netiebakly.  Borte-(  5-0-70:  Netherlands) 
Nlka<areT.  Audrey  A.-<n-l-M:  Jamaica) 
Nlkw.  Viktor  P.-<»-7»:  Ghana) 
Novlkov.  liev  A.— <»-75:  Argentina) 
Noviko*.  Viktor  N.— <S-8a:  Netherlands) 
NovokhatAly,    Vladimir— (S-4-«a:    Portu- 

■al) 
Nurltdlnov,  Baktyar  &-<4-»-<S:  France) 
OMdIn.  VyacheaUv  A.-0-4-S2:  Portugal) 
Otertouk.  Orecor-<3-lS-«2:  Indonesia) 
Otarev.  Turiy-<6-7-«S:  Iran) 
Ogurtaer.  Alekaandr  V.-<4-5-«3:  France) 
Orlov.  MakhaO— <>-a-71:  Sudan) 
OahkaderoT.  Vladtanlr  L— (a-»-78:  Canada) 
Odpov.  Alekaey  N.-<»-7B:  Denmark) 
Orchlnnlkov.    Leonid— (4-27-83:    Swltaer- 

land) 
PukratOT.  Dtaaltry— (S-lff-^S:  Japan) 
PanteleT.  Alekaandr  U— (5-7-83:  Iran) 
Pappe.  Andrey  A.-(4-6-8»:  France) 
PaahukoT.    AlekMndr    A.-<  11-77:    Den- 
mark) 
Fenkov.  Viktor  A.— (7-1-78:  France) 
PetrakOT,  Igor  V.-<9-81:  Kgypt) 
Petroayan.    FMroa    A.-«t-aS-75:    United 
States) 
Petrov.  Oeorgly  0.-(4-l-«l:  Norway) 
Petit>T.  Valentin  IC.-<4-a-81:  Uberia) 
Ptamenly,  AnatoUy  T.— (•-81:  Bgypt) 
Ptven.    Alekaandr    L-<lS-9»-«S:    Bangla- 

PIvoraroT.  Turiy  &— (S-7T.  Spain) 
Plakhtln.  Vladtanlr  V.— (8-7-n:  Iran) 
Poconeta.  Anatolly  L— <4-«-8S:  France) 
Potaahchuk.  A.— (S-30-78:  Netherlands) 
Polyakov.  Vladtanlr  D.-(»-lfr-«l:  Egypt) 
Polyushkln.  Turly— (4-11-73:  Norway) 
Popeiechnly,  Vladtanlr— <4-7>:  Liberia) 
Popov,  Nadtan  V.-(IO-»-M:  Turkey) 
Popov,     Vladimir     V.— (5-30-80:     United 
Stataa) 
Popov,  Turly— (5-78:  Spain) 
PortonoT,  — <3-85  IndU) 


Prelln.  Igor  N.— (78:  Senegal) 

Primakov,  Oennadly  A.-(3-31-83:  Great 

Britain) 
Printaipalov.      Alekaandr      K.-<  1-38-77: 

Norway) 
Prokovlev.  Turly  A.-(10-»-«0:  Turkey) 
Frontal.  Vlktor-( 3-14-83:  Italy) 
Pugtai.  Sergey  T.-(4-8-83:  France) 
Rs4Wta.  Origarly-(  13-30-83:  Sweden) 
Raihlrin.  Turly  A.-(l-3»-7»:  bxUa) 
Reataov,  Gleg  D.— (3-8-78:  Canada) 
Rertaov.  Vera-<  3-0-78:  Canada) 
Rlahkor.  Sergey  N.— (0-83:  Bgypt) 
RlyablT,  Sergey-(3-4-83:  Portugal) 
RomanoT,  Vadtan  P.-<7-13-81:  Malaystak) 
Romashktai.  Viktor  I.-(  13-20-83:  Bangla- 

deah) 
Rostovskly.  Griforly  0.-<3-78:  France) 
Ruttaev,  OJ(.— (3-88:  IndU) 
Rjbaehenkov.  Vladtanlr  I.-(3-77:  France) 
Rybchak.  VyacheaUv— (3-4-82:  Portugal) 
RrkaUn.  Valenttai  P.-<»-78:  Turkey) 
Safranov,  Tevgenly  mch-<0- 13-88:  Great 
Britain) 
Sakalouskaa.  Vatslovaa— (70:  Uganda) 
Salln,  Oennadly  —(0-0-83:  Ireland) 
Samanyan.  Valeriy  L— (5-7-83:  Iran) 
Samyulenko,  Nlkolay  A.-(«-77:  Denmark) 
Savtai,  Nlkolay-<3- 11-70:  Swltaerland) 
Savoshehenko,  Nlkolay— (70:  Uganda) 
Semelenlkov.  OJ>.— (13-85:  IndU) 
Semenov.  U.— (1-10-74:  China) 
Semenov.  Turiy  A.-(78:  Portugal) 
Semenychev.  Turly  K.-(8-30-80:  Portu- 
gal) 
Sepelev,  Turly  P.— (3-78:  TugoaUvU) 
Sharov.  Anatolly  V— (8-75:  Denmark) 
Sharov,  lUkhaU— (5-7-83:  Iran) 
Sharovatov,    vladtanlr-(5-«-70:     Nether- 
lands) 
Shashkov,  VasUly  D.— (78:  Swltaerland) 
Shchuktai,  Eduard  M.-<  13-20-83:  BangU- 
desh) 
Shebanov,  Turiy  K.-(0-81:  E*ypt) 
Shelenkov.  Alekaandr  I.— (10-78:  Egypt) 
Sheleptai.  Vladimir  L.-(  10-80:  Egypt) 
ShelulUn.  Andrey-(l-88:  Italy) 
Sheripanov,  Yevgenly— (5-7-83:  Iran) 
Sheistnev.  Lev-(8-23-71:  Great  Britatai) 
Shipilov.  Viktor  D.— (4-^-83:  France) 
Shlrokov,  Cleg  A.-(4-ft-88:  France) 
Shlshkov.  Viktor  I.— (4-5-83:  France) 
Shmagln.  Tevgenly— (5-17-83:  West  Ger- 
many) 
Shtlnov.  Turiy  N.-(  10-33-83:  Belgium) 
Shtykov.  Nlkolay  I.-(  10-70:  Uganda) 
Shuranov,  Cleg  V.-<3-l«-«a.  Spatai) 
t^jMk  Valentin  A.-<4-6-8S:  France) 
Sikachev,  Takov— (7-18-85:  Liberia) 
Sklrokly.  Pyotr  L— (12-23-82:  Sweden) 
Skripok,    Anatolly    T.-(8-n-83:    United 
States) 
Smlmov.  Igor  P.-<3-81:  Swltaerland) 
Sraimov,  Valeriy— (7-77:  Canada) 
SmoUn.  Alekaandr  M.-(ft-83:  Belgium) 
Sonnaky.    Vsevolod— (1-34-80:    New   Zea- 
land) 
Sokolov.  Eduard  A.-(4-»-83:  France) 
Sokolov.  Vladimir  I.— (1-31-80:  Canada) 
Solouaov.  Anatolly  8.-(0-13-83:  Canada) 
Solovyev,  Mikhafl  M.— (10-10-78:  France) 
Stankevk^  Nlkolay  V.-(  11-77:  Denmark) 
Stepanov.  Andrey— ( 10-8-80:  Egypt) 
Stepanov.  Gennadly  L-(7-13-81:  Malay- 
sU) 

Stepanov.    SvyatosUv    A.— (0-78:    United 
States) 
Stepanuk.  Anatolly  N.— (70:  Uganda) 
Sterlikov.  Alekaey-(3-12-70:  Switzerland) 
Studenlkin.  Turiy— (11-83:  Italy) 
Sturua.  Ifelor  G.— (8-82:  United  States) 
Suchkov.  Vitally  I.— (5-81:  Spain) 
Suntsov.  Vladtanlr  G.— (1-81:  Egypt) 
Suranov.  Gleg— (3-14-80:  Spain) 


Suvorov.  Vladimir  L.— (3-0-78:  Canada) 
Sveahnlkov.  Gennadly  V.-(7-4-77:  Spatai) 
Syadykov.  Aand— (0-81:  Egypt) 
Talanov.  Nlkolay  M.— (2-0-78:  Canada) 
Tehebotok.  StanUUv— (3-1-84:  Norway) 
Teleshnikov,  Viktor  A.-<5-78:  Egypt) 
Tlkhomort>v.  Alekaandr— (3-17-70:  United 

SUtes)  _ 

Ttmofayev,  VyacheaUv— (13-30-83: 

Sweden) 
Ttanoahkln.  MlkhaU— (4-70:  Uberia) 
Tirtiahnlkov,        Vladimir        L.— (4-38-82: 
Spain) 

Tttov,  Gennadly  P.— (2-7-77:  Norwar.  2-1- 
84:  Norway) 
Tltov,  Igor  v.— (3-31-83:  Great  Britain) 
Tltov,  Sergey  N.— (3-76:  IndU) 
Tokar,  Valeriy— (0-13-85:  Great  Britain) 
Travkov,  Gennadly  T.— (3-0-80:  France) 
Trekhlebov,  Igor-(4-70:  LlberU) 
Troftanov.  Vitally— (3-7-80:  Canada) 
Troahenko,  Turly— (1-81:  Egypt) 
Tsekovskly.  Viktor  V.— (0-13-83:  Canada) 
Tualkov.  Konstantin— (0-3-77:  Sri  lanka) 
Tyurenkov,  AlekMJidr  L— (1-81:  Swltaer- 
land) ^ 

UUnov.    Anatolly    A.— (11-23-83:    Uberia: 
formerly  Soviet  Ambassador  in  MonrovU) 
Unldentined  (4)-(l-88:  France) 
Unidentified  —(7-1-85:  Swltaerland) 
Unidentified— (7-88:  Swltaerland) 
Utkin.  Mikhail— (3-1-84:  Norway) 
Vanagel,  Viktor  L— (0-78:  France) 
Vartanyaa  Igor  P.— (3-0-78:  Canada) 
Vasilyev.   Dtanltry— (0-12-85:   Great  Brit- 
ain) 
Vasllyev.  Vladimir  M.— (13-10-78:  Canada) 
Verbenko.  Andrey— (6-7-83:  Iran) 
Vldrovlch.  Paris  P.— (7-78:  Egypt) 
Vikulov.  Ivan  Ivanovlch— (0-13-85:  Great 
Britain) 
Vtaiogradov.  Arkadiy  A.-(8-10-83:  Japan) 
Vltebskly.  Viktor  V.— (4-5-83:  France) 
Vlasov.  Valeriy  P.-(0-81:  Egypt) 
Votaiov,  Sergey  M.-<3-70:  Italy) 
Voloveta.  Sergey— (0-13-85:  Great  Britain) 
Vopllovakly,        Tevgenly         K.— (3-5-83: 
Norway) 
Vorontsov.  Oleg  S.— (4-5-83:  France) 
Voynov,  Sergey  M— (3-70:  Italy) 
Vroublevskl.  Vitally— (70:  Uganda) 
Tabov,  Yurty— (11-7-70:  Argentina) 
Takubenko.  StanlaUv  A.-( 4-5-83:  France) 
Tastrebov.  Yuriy— (13-20-83:  Sweden) 
Tefremenkov.  Vladimir  I— (3-8-81:  Spatai) 
Tefremov,  Albert  D— (8-78:  Ghana) 
Tegorov.  Sergey  P.-(2-«-82:  IndonesU) 
Terxlokimov.  Aleksandr— (2-83:  Norway) 
Termakov.  Oleg  V— <0-75:  Denmark) 
Terokhtai.      Aleksandr— (0-12-85:      Great 
Britain)  _^ 

Terofeyev.  Valeriy  N.-(4-78:  Ghana:  4- 

11-73:  Norway)  ,_      ^ 

Terokhtai.  VyacheaUv  I— (8-82:  Belgium) 
Tsayev.  Turiy— (4-78:  Spain) 
Tudenkov.  Vitally  a— (4-5-83:  France) 
Zadneprovskly.  Vadlm  P.— (2-27-82:  Great 

Britain) 
Zagrebnev,         Vladlmta-         P.— (8-23-«: 

Norway)  _ 

y^iMn.  Viktor— (4-22-85:  Great  Britain) 
Zakharov,     Gennadly— (0-30-88:     United 

States) 
Zamolsky,  Lolll— (3-13-70:  Italy) 
ZaryU,  VyacheaUv  I.— (5-7-83:  Iran) 
Zaytaev,  Alekaandr  F.-<4-5-83:  France) 
Z^ytsev.  Lev— (10-21-88:  United  States) 
Zasultai.  Anatolly— (1-7-81:  Italy) 
Zevakln.  Yuriy  P.— (4-5-83:  Prance) 
Zhadin.  Boris  V.— (4-6-83:  France) 
Zharov.  MikhaU— (5-83:  Iran) 
Zhemov.  Leonid  A.— (1-70:  IndU) 
ZhUhln.  Vladtanlr— (2-1-84:  Norway) 
Zhoglo,  Aleksandr— (0-83:  Italy) 


Zinyakln.  Vladtanlr  P.— (5-30-78:  United 
Statea) 

Zokitukhtai.  Alekaey  N.-<8-81:  Bangla- 
deah) 

ZoUn.  Yeagenly— (1-38-77:  Norway) 

Zotov.  Anatolly  P.— (13-A-83:  Great  Brit- 
atai) 

BzFOLSioas  or  Sovixt  Aaaars:  Tsa 

RAJOnCATTOHS 

The  expulsion  of  a  Soviet  official  on  espio- 
nage charges  may  result  in  long-term  career 
ilaBuige  and  twmtriuti  or  even  destroy  his  ef- 
fectiveness as  an  taitelligence  officer.  Ac- 
cording to  defector  testimony.  If  the  drcum- 
stancea  surrounding  the  expulsion— the 
sgent's  illegal  actlvlUes.  IdenUty,  and  KGB/ 
ORU  affiliation,  for  example— are  made 
public  the  damage  can  be  exacerbated.  The 
expulsion's  Impact  also  can  affect  oper- 
ations at  both  the  residencies  and  at  head- 
quarters. 

Impact  on  the  Agent:  When  a  Soviet  intel- 
ligence offloer  is  expelled  without  publicity, 
his  career  need  not  be  seriously  disturbed, 
and  the  KGB/ORU  may  be  able  to  assign 
him  abroad  again  In  the  future.  A  publicised 
expulsion,  however.  Is  likely  to  lead  to  visa 
drnlult  from  all  but  those  countries  allied 
with  the  UjSJBJI.  The  agent  involved  thus 
can  no  longer  serve  in  countries  which 
afford  the  best  opporttinity  for  gaining  ex- 
perience and  credit  for  effective  work.  In- 
stead, he  may  face  relegation  to  a  less  active 
role  in  "socialist"  countries  or  at  KGB/ 
GRU  headquarters  and.  in  the  process,  lose 
the  personal  and  financial  amenities  that 
accompany  an  overseas  assignment  in  the 
West 

Impact  on  the  Residency:  The  Soviet  am- 
bassador and  the  local  rezident  try  to  re- 
strict the  news  of  any  expulsion,  but  it  usu- 
ally spreads  rapidly  through  the  embassy 
and  affects  the  morale  of  other  intelllgenoe 
agents.  An  overall  standdown  of  taitelligence 
operations  may  result,  depending  upon  the 
siae  of  the  expulsion  action.  If  reUtions  be- 
tween the  ambassador  and  the  local  intelli- 
gence chief  are  strained  (as  is  often  the 
case),  the  ambassador  unilaterally  may 
report  the  expulsion  to  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Ministry  and  portray  the  Incident  in  terms 
damaging  to  the  raident 

Impact  on  the  KGB/GRU:  In  the  event  of 
publldaed  expulsions  and  subsequent  visa 
dentaOs.  the  KGB/GRU  will  be  obliged  to 
keep  exposed  agente  at  headquarters  or 
aasign  them  to  "socUllst"  countries  or  to 
countries  under  Soviet  influence.  As  a 
result,  the  Soviet  intelligence  service  can 
find  itself  short  of  experienced  officers  in 
certain  regions  of  the  world  and  is  obliged 
to  assign  inexperienced,  first-tour  personnel 
to  these  areas.  Furthermore,  the  publldaed 
expulsion  of  an  intelligence  officer  often 
means  the  loss  of  a  cover  post  within  the 
Embassy,  thus  reducing  the  overall  level  of 
Soviet  represenUtion— and  intellig«>oe  col- 
lection capability— in  the  host  country. 

A  BiBttKt  am  FoaziGii  Espioragb  ni  the 

UwrnDSTATSS 
XXaCDTTVX  SUiaiAXT 

On  July  20.  1088  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  sent  an  unclassified  assessment 
of  the  hostile  tntelllgence  threat— updated 
through  July  22,  1088— to  the  Senate  Select 
Oooimlttee  on  Intelligence.  The  Information 
In  that  asseasment,  a  copy  of  which  is  at- 
ta^ed,  remataia  current  and  will  not  be  re- 

Rather,  tai  the  spbrlt  of  the  legislation  this 
assesBnent  focuses  on  hostile  intelligence 
services'  use  of  travel  by  their  offlclal  per- 


sonnel in  the  United  Statea.  the  advantages 
travel  provides  to  them,  and  the  effective- 
ness of  our  travel  oountermeasures.  We  ad- 
dress generally  the  Soviet  use  of  surrogate 
services  for  intelligence  collection  in  the 
United  Stetes  snd  whether  the  differentia- 
tion which  exlste  between  the  travel  regula- 
tions for  Soviet  officials  and  officials  of 
allied  countries  has  resulted  in  Increased  use 
as  surrogatea  of  allied  services'  personnel 
who  (verate  under  leas  stringent  controls. 

The  main  hostile  Intelligence  threat  is 
posed  by  the  Soviet.  Security  oountermeas- 
ures taken  by  the  X3JB.  government  over  the 
past  year— reduction  of  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel at  the  Soviet  embassy,  the  Soviet 
ooniuUte  in  San  Prandsco,  and  the  Soviet 
mission  to  the  United  Nations  as  well  as  the 
imposition  of  controls  on  the  travel  of 
Soviet  and  certain  allied  personnel  em- 
ployed at  the  UJf.  Secretariat— have  im- 
paired Soviet  intelligence  operations,  but  it 
is  too  early  to  make  any  definitive  ■wfew 
ment  of  the  Impact  of  theae  and  earlier 
travel  controls. 

Although  the  Soviet— here  as  elsewhere— 
use  their  sllles  for  Intelligence  purposes,  by 
preference  they  rely  mainly  on  their  own  re- 
sources and  they  will  retain  substantial  ca- 
pabilities even  after  the  imposition  of  the 
recent  and  planned  personnel  reductions 
and  travel  controls.  They  have  resources  to 
which  they  can  turn  for  use  to  replace 
assete  loat  before  allies  need  be  employed  as 
gap-fillers. 

Soviet  bloc  officials  have  for  years  trav- 
elled often  for  Intelligence  purposes,  some 
of  which  doubtless  has  been  for  the  Soviets. 
There  Is  no  indication  that  this  use  has  in- 
creased since  the  personnel  cuts  and  the  im- 
position of  travel  restrictions. 

The  principle  of  reciprocity  is  in  full  force 
regarding  travel  by  UJB.  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular personnel  in  Ckechoslovakia.  East  Ger- 
many. Hungary,  and  Romania,  which  do  not 
"w'"***"  areas  closed  to  travel  by  XJS.  per- 
smnel  apart  from  military  sites  and  small 
areas  contiguous  to  borders  and  which 
amount  to  one  to  five  precent  of  their  land 
area.  The  U.S.  closes  comparable  sites  to 
travel  by  bloc  diplomate. 

Since  Janiury  6.  1086  aU  diplmnatic,  con- 
sular, commercial  and  UN  mission  personnel 
as  well  as  other  officials  of  Bulgaria. 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  and  Poland 
stetloned  in  the  United  States  have  been  re- 
quired to  use  the  Office  of  Foreign  Missions 
(Om)  to  book  commercial  transportetion 
and  public  accommodations  in  the  UJ3.  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland  respond- 
ed by  imposing  reciprocal  restrictions  on  the 
travel  of  UJ5.  personnel.  East  Germany  did 
not 

The  Secretary  of  State  determined  that 
similar  restrictions  not  be  imposed  on  the 
officials  of  Htuigary  and  Romania. 

Bulgaria  currently  closes  aiq>roximately 
twenty  percent  of  Ite  territory— contiguous 
to  three  of  its  borders— to  travel  by  all  for- 
eign missions.  Consequently,  the  United 
States  has  informed  Bulgaria  that  continu- 
ation of  the  practice  could  lead  us  to  impos- 
ing reciprocal  omtrols  on  official  Bulgarian 
perammel  in  thia  country. 

Cuba  places  no  security  restrictims  on 
diplomatic  and  consular  travel  except  that 
oveml^t  lodgings  be  booked  through  a  cen- 
tralised office  and  certain  military  fadliUes 
are  permanently  cloaed  to  foreigners.  In 
turn  we  require  the  Cuban  interesto  section 
in  Washington  to  arrange  all  public  accom- 
modations and  travel  by  common  carrier 
through  the  Department  of  State  Office  of 
Foreign  MlaskHis  (OFM). 


The  ability  of  UA  offletada  stationed  tai 
Eastern  Europe  to  travel  freely  in  most  of 
the  countries  to  which  they  are  assigned  is 
valued  and  stands  out  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  situation  in  the  Soviet  Union,  where 
travel  Is  severely  restricted.  In  Eastern 
Europe,  moreover,  our  representatives  are 
far  more  dependent  upon  travel  to  under- 
stand the  situation  than  are  Eastern  Euro- 
pean officials  in  the  United  States  where  In- 
formation is  readily  available.  The  taniwsi- 
tion  of  Soviet-style  restrictions  by  Eastern 
European  governments  inevitably  would 
Impair  our  understanding  of  these  societies 
and  make  it  more  difficult  to  assist  our  citi- 
zens. 

Travel  restrictions  and  the  value  of  free 
travel  to  our  own  officials  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  Cuba  are  discussed  and  it  is 
noted  that  the  principle  of  diplmnatic  reci- 
procity is  fully  in  force  in  each  of  these 
countries  except  in  Bulgaria.  Restrictions 
imposed  by  the  United  States  stimulate  re- 
taliatory restrictions  there. 

nrntoDucnoii 
The  Soviet  Union,  its  Warsaw  Pact  and 
C^iban  surrogates,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  other  countries  conduct  maasive 
and  highly  organized  intelligence  operations 
against  our  installations,  activities,  informa- 
tion and  ijeople.  The  full  dimensions  of  the 
foreign  intelligence  threat  are  elaborated 
and  prioritised  in  national  aasessmente  pre- 
pared anniully  for  the  National  Security 
Council  and  made  available  to  the  Intelli- 
gence Committees  of  the  (Congress.  As  the 
most  recent  report  was  submitted  in  Sep- 
tember of  1086.  it  remains  current  and  will 
not  be  duplicated  here. 

SOVIXT  THBKAT 

Among  foreign  intelligence  services,  the 
Soviet  services,  the  KGB  and  GRU.  repre- 
sent by  far  the  most  formidable  threat  to 
U.S.  interests.  The  Soviet  threat  is  both  the 
largest  and.  in  terms  of  ability  and  intent  of 
the  Sovlete  to  act  against  V&.  interesta.  the 
most  important  The  activities  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  Cuban  intelligence  serv- 
ices are  primarily  significant  to  the  extent 
which  they  support  the  objectives  of  the  So- 
viets. 

The  principal  elements  and  spearhead  of 
the  Soviet  intelligence  services  (SIS)  as- 
signed to  the  United  Stetes  operate  under 
"official"  cover.  As  of  December  1086  there 
were  1.344  Soviet  diplomata.  commercial  of- 
ficials, and  other  representetlves  in  the 
United  Stetes,  many  of  whom  are  known  or 
suspected  intelligence  officers.  These  fig- 
ures reflect  the  October  1086  expulsions. 
Within  the  Soviet  services,  GRU  personnel 
are  targeted  primarily  against  strategy  mili- 
tary intelligence  while  KGB  peraonnel  are 
assigned  to  one  of  four  operational  compo- 
nmto  or  "lines"— Political  (PR),  Counterin- 
telligence (KR),  Scientific  and  Technical 
(Z),  or  niegals  Support  (N).  KGB  line  PR 
peraonnel  target  government  policy  infor- 
mation and  frequently  seek  to  advance 
Soviet  objectives  vU  contacts  with  persons 
of  influence  or  through  covert  disinforma- 
tion and  Influence  <v>erations.  KGB  Une 
KR  personnel  are  responsible  for  the  securi- 
ty of  the  Soviety  colony  overseas  and  for 
the  penetration  of  forei^  inteWgenoe  serv- 
ices. Line  X  offioen  are  specifically  respon- 
sible for  the  collection  of  S  &  T  taif ormatlon 
and  advanced  technology.  Line  N  officers,  or 
niegal  Sumport  personnel,  comprise  a  small 
group  Involved  in  the  operatlona  of  illegals, 
that  Is,  intelligence  officers  and  agente  taifll- 
trated  into  a  foreign  country  under  false  dr- 
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InUIUtanM  pur- 


Tte  blsbaat  Sortot  eollMUaa  prioritr  to 
iiffii.^ii«.«  to  pobey  and  mUoim  — nnlitwl 
with  UJB.  atratacle  mielMr  fW««.  Othar 
Mill  prterity  wifcilytiM*  *»f  tankBCi  PoMey 

•n.  aovlat  •!»  tMW»  MATO  tat«ii*«Ur. 
partly  m  •  iri —  of  oMatalnc  UjB.  miUUnr 
and  f otatvi  poUey  InfonwatVui 

Tbe  opan  UA  aodaCy  pmnlU  Um  SorteU 
to  aoquln  modi  «<  tte  tntorauUlaii  tbay  ra- 
ouln  throvMCh  ooB-dandMUne  nwm  This 
CTiyrH""  to  eairtad  out  thniush  dipioinatir 
fiinillM  tiwlo  laMiilMMnni  Ttattoaa.  atu- 
^Hiti.  and  tluougta  tha  opan  exploitation  of 
raarillT  aTaUabla  aouraaa  of  deairad  Inf onB»- 
tlon.  aoeb  aa  public  llbrarlaa  and  fchnlral 


8oflat  opwatlona  In  tba  Unltad  Stataa  are. 
of  eoona.  not  eonflned  to  their  offloen  aanr- 

kw  under  official  cover  on  lone-term  toun. 

Tbe  aoTlet  union  uaea  tbe  Tinit«l  Nattana 
(UW )  orianlMtlnn  particularly  (he  UN  8ee- 
letarlat.  aa  a  oover  for  the  acttrltlaa  o<  tu 
iBtalUcenee  ottleen  and  oo-optoaa.  The  8ot1- 
eU  currently  have  about  SOO  of  their  natlon- 
I  to  tlM  UN  Secretariat  aa  "Inter- 
_  CMl  Senranta."  A  alcniflcant  per- 
^  of  these  are  coiMklered  to  be  intelll- 
-...^  olOeera  while  oCheia  have  been  enllat- 
ed  aa  eo-optoea  by  the  KOB  and  ORU.  Some 
KOB  oltleatB  have  reached  poaltlona  of  au- 
thority in  the  UK  bureaucracy. 

The  Soviet  Intelligence  aerrteea  alao  uae 
thetr  developed  a«enU  In  the  UN  to  collect 
taif  onnatlon  on  UN  aeUvttlee:  to  apot.  ameaa. 
and  recruit  Americana  and  foreicn  natlon- 
ala:  to  aupport  wmfclwlde  intelUcenoe  oper- 
atlou:  and.  to  collect  SAT  information. 

The  SovieU  alao  depend  to  an  extent  on  U- 
1  in  the  United  Statea  for  inteUlcenoe 


The  SovleU  alao  uae  the  opportunlUea  for 
Intelllcence  collection  provided  them  by 
■aat-Waet  exchange  programa  (CWKP). 
Soviet  KWKP  partldpanU  generally  faU 
Into  two  eategorlaa:  

(1)  Soviet  Bxehaiwe  Seholan  (SBB)  Mudy- 
ing  or  nma"**«««g  reaearch  at  American  ool- 
Itgea  and  unlveraltlea:  and  3)  Sovtet  delegar 
tlMH,  Ineindhw  Soviet  actentlata.  buatnaaa- 
mcn.  and  achoiarB/academlciana  temporari- 
ly vMttng  the  United  Stataa  to  attend  vari- 
om  adenttflc  ann*— »*^.  bualnem  and  cultur- 
al aympoaluBM.  In  IMS.  approximately  SOOO 
Soviet  KWKP  partldpante  vialted  the 
United  Statea,  including  90  SBB.  37  of  which 
were  fuUtlme  Btudenta. 

Information  developed  to  date  Indlcatea 
that  Soviet  intelligence,  notably  the  KOB. 
haa  made  extenalve  uae  of  the  KWKP  in 
their  intelligence  collection  efforta  agalnat 
the  United  Statea.  In  thla  effort  the  Sovleta 
Integrate  the  expertlae  of  the  KOB  and 
ORU  with  the  reaouroea  of  other  Soviet 
Oovemnent  agendea.  including  the  preatlg- 
kMM  Soviet  i^iT^«T  of  Sclenrea  (US8RAS) 
and  the  State  Committee  for  Science  and 
Techmdogy  (OKMT). 

■Bttanatea  vary  aa  to  the  ntunber  of  Soviet 
acholara  and  arttmtia^e  in  the  BWBP  who 
are  co-opted  by  Soviet  intelUgenoe  to  per- 
form inteUlgenee  gathering  functlona.  but  it 
appears  to  be  eonalderable. 

Tmklng  generally  tndudea  gathering  ad- 
•ntlflc  and  technologleal  Infotmatlon  aa 
weO  as  spotting  and  am  Basing  potential  re- 
erulU  amocw  American  Klentlats  and  Soviet 
emlgraa.  The  Soviet  adentlat.  technlrlan.  or 
student  vWttng  the  United  Statea  la  often  In 
tha  beat  poaltlon   to  serve  SIS   Intereata 


^_  by  virtue  of  hia  or  har  expostlae  in  a 

llvan  fMd.  and  the  freedom  of  movement 
and  an— IbilItT  to  information  on  Amerl- 
^mn  teehnology  and  technical  peraonnaL 

While  Soviet  IntelUgenee  e»<tv*M  a  algnlfl- 
eant  number  ot  legitimate  scholars  to  act  in 
an  intelllgenee  gathering  capacity,  the  KOB 
and  ORU  alao  fUl  a  number  of  theee  poat- 
tlons  with  its  own  peraonneL 

We  believe  Soviet  studenU  and  intelll- 
lenoe  officers  have  been  posted  here  under 
exchange  programa  for  training  and  tamll- 
lartaatlon  tours  In  preparatlan  for  future  as- 
rfgMia«t«  In  the  United  Statea  and  other 
Weatvn  oountrlea.  They  alao  serve  to  moni- 
tor the  acUvttlea  of  other  Soviet  exchange 
students. 

Soviet-bloc  intelligence  services  on  occa- 
sion also  uae  studenU  in  intelllgenee  collec- 
tion. Currently  there  are  over  ISOO  studenU 
from  Soviet  Bloc  countries  studying  in  the 
United  States. 

AfMi  finally  there  are  their  American 
agents,  who  can  provide  aocew  to  classified 
..^ttniMi  aeeurity  information,  which  Is  not 
afc««lhlr  by  the  SovleU  themaelvea. 

The  primary  Soviet  intelligence  goal 
worldwide  continues  to  be  the  recruitment 
of  agenU  targeted  against  Americana,  par- 
ticularly thoae  with  aooem  to  daaalfled  and 
aenaltlTe  national  aeeurity  information. 
Recent  espionage  rains  have  demonstrated 
that  a  broad  spectrum  of  UJB.  Oovemment 
agendea  and  military  oomponenU  as  srell  as 
private  industry  are  vulnerable  to  Soviet  In- 
telligence penetration  operations.  One  of 
the  graveat  threaU  to  U.8.  national  security 
Is  the  KOB's  efforU  to  recruit  American 
dtlasns  holding  sensitive  positions  in  gov- 
ernment, the  mOitary.  ai»d  the  U.S.  IntelU- 
genee Oonununlty. 

The  John  Walker  case  was  one  of  the 
most  damaging  espionage  cases  In  recent 

Another  serious  espionage  case  involved 
the  recent  compromise  of  some  significant 
CIA  operations.  Edward  Lee  Howard.  A 
KOB  agent,  was  employed  by  the  CIA  from 
mo  n  and  is  believed  to  have  compro- 
mi— rt  aoMlttve  CIA  operations  in  If oaoow 
and  elaewhere.  He  Is  currently  a  fugitive 
from  American  justice,  residing  in  the 
Soviet  Onion,  where  he  was  recently  grant- 
ed asylum. 

In  November  198S.  the  FBI  identified  an- 
other penetration  of  the  U.S.  Intelligence 
Community.  Ronald  William  Pelton.  a 
former  NBA  employee  who  walked  into  the 
Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington  in  January 
1900  and  offered  to  seU  the  SovieU  sensiUve 
NBA  documenU.  Among  other  things. 
Pelton     compromised,     a     MnslUve     NSA 

The  FBI  is  also  a  prime  target  of  the 
Soviet  IntelUgenoe  services,  aa  witnessed  by 
the  recent  recruitment  efforU  of  Richard 
Miller,  the  first  FBI  Special  Agent  to  be 
charged  with  caplonage.  Fortunately.  IfUler 
waa  detected  and  arreated  within  months  of 
thte  Initial  contact  with  Soviet  IntelUgenoe. 
before  he  could  inflict  serious  damage  to 
FBI  operatlona  or  UB.  national  security  in- 


Thta  amaamaant  wOl  f  ocua  on  hostile  intel- 
Ugenoe aervloM  uae  of  travri  by  their  official 
personnel  tai  the  United  Statea  and  addrem 
Soviet  IntelUgenoe  uae  of  surrogate  services 
for  intelUgenoe  collection  within  the  United 


If  oat  recent  Soviet  intelligence 
in  penetrating  the  UB.  government  and  the 
IntelUgenoe  Community  appear  to  originate 
from  "volunteera."  1.0..  Americana  who  con- 
tact Sovtet  establtahmenU  or  IntelUgenoe  of- 
ficers to  "volunteer"  their  services.  Never- 
thelcH.  Soviet  IntelUgenoe  eontlnues  to 
expend  considerable  manpower,  time,  and 
reaouroea  to  apot,  cultivate,  and  recruit 
AmerleaiM  with  aooem  to  classified  or  sensi- 
tive Information— particularly  overseas. 


It  should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  as  a 
result  of  the  oountermeasurea  taken  by  the 
UB.  Oovemment  over  the  last  year  Soviet 
intelUgenoe  operations  have  been  Impaired. 
With  reductions  of  personnel  at  the  Soviet 
Bnbamy.  CoiMulate  and  Soviet  Mission  to 
the  United  NatfaxM  to  scope  of  their  oper- 
ations wiU  be  further  conatfalned.  In  addi- 
tion, the  travti  oontrola  impoaed  on  Soviet 
personnel,  as  weU  as  the  nationals  of  East 
Germany.  Poland.  Cseehoslovakla  and  Bul- 
garia employed  at  the  VM.  Secretariat  have 
closed  an  avenue  for  exploitation  by  hostile 
services. 

It  is  too  early  to  make  any  definitive  as- 
sessment of  the  impact  of  these  counter- 
measures.  Soviet  capabUlty  even  after  fuU 
reductions  are  implemented  remains  sub- 
stantial. It  Is  our  Judgment  that  prior  to  any 
Increased  use  of  surrogate  services.  Soviet 
intelUgence  will  use  other  Soviet  resources. 

TSAVKL  m  HTJiDirr  ooixacmow  orsaATiowB 

Intelligence  officers  use  both  official  and 
personal  travel  for  thetr  Intelligence  activi- 
ties—both covert  and  overt. 

Present  travel  reatrlctlons  on  Soviet  offi- 
cials, which  require  approval  for  travel  out- 
side of  a  3ft-mlle  area  of  their  city  of  assign- 
ment and  aU  booking  of  common  carriers 
and  pubUc  accommodations  through  onf. 
provide  adequate  prior  notice  and  specific 
travel  information  to  D.S.  counterinteUi- 
gence  to  closely  monitor  such  traveL  It 
should  be  noted  that  whUe  such  controls  do 
not  prevent  agent  contacu  In  the  UB.,  they 
do  Increaae  the  risk  of  such  contacta. 

Information  available  to  the  pubUc  is.  of 
course,  readily  available  to  even  low  level  or 
marginal  value  American  agenU  and  can  be 
coUected  easily. 

Consequently.  whUe  travel  restrictions 
both  impose  restralnU  on  hostUe  intelU- 
gence activity  and  enhance  counterintelU- 
gence  effectlveneas.  they  cannot  prevent 
such  activitlea  and  their  effecUvenem  la 
clearly  proportionate  to  the  oounterintelU- 
gence  reaouroea  available  for  effective  sur- 
veillance. 

aomr  usi  or  suaaoosTB  nmLUom^ 
snTicn 
Eastern  bloc  services  are  tasked  to  coUect 
for  the  USSR.  Such  shared  collection  task- 
ing on  mOitary  IntelUgenoe  targeU  of  aU 
kinds  U  Inherent  in  the  Warsaw  Pact  mOi- 
tary relationship.  Thus,  travel  of  Eastern 
bloc  intelligence  personnel  Is  often  clearly 
related  to  Soviet  IntelUgenoe  obJecUvea. 

SOLBAXIA 

Bulgarian  representation  in  the  United 
States  numbered  94  in  December  1986.  Of 
this  total  59  are  aaaigned  to  four  eatabllah- 
menU  In  New  York  Oty  and  38  are  assigned 
to  the  Bulgarian  finbassy  In  Waahington. 
D.C.  Overall,  theae  numbers  Include  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  officials  who  are  oon- 
■idered  to  be  known  or  suspected  of  affili- 
ation with  the  Bulgarian  IntelllgetMX  serv- 
ices (BIS). 

In  ai»i<H««"  to  the  official  preaence.  rough- 
ly I  000  Bulgulaiw  visited  the  United  States 
during  19M.  The  BIB  utOlae  visitors  and 
StudenU  to  further  Bulgarian  collection  re- 
quirements. 

The  BIS  have  long  been  ooosldered  to  be 
responsive  to  the  Soviets. 


Through  1900.  the  principal  Bulgarian 
target  has  been  embargoed  technology. 

Bulgarian  lOs  frequently  exploit  their 
travel  prlvUeges  for  intelligence  purposes 
throughout  the  United  States. 

CUBA 

The  government  of  Cuba  (OOC)  is  repre- 
sented in  the  United  States  by  the  Perma- 
noit  Mlsakm  of  Cuba  to  the  United  Nations 
in  New  York  City  and  the  Cuban  InteresU 
Section  In  Washington.  D.C.  Including 
working  wives,  the  OOC  official  presence 
totals  137.  This  includes  s  significant  per- 
centage of  officials  with  known  or  suspected 
afmiatlon  with  the  Cuban  InteUlgenoe  serv- 
ices (CuIS). 

Cuban  lOs  operating  under  diplomatic 
cover  In  the  United  States  are  In  frequent 
contact  with  a  wide  range  of  U.8.  dtlaens. 
m^nly  to  lobby  against  the  VS.  trade  em- 
bargo against  Cuba  and  UB.  policies  vis-a- 
vis Latin  America. 

Concerning  travel  by  Cuban  lOa  aaaigned 
to  the  United  SUtea.  we  have  found  Uttle 
evidence  of  their  travel  for  the  purpoae  of 
conducting  eaplonage  activltlea.  Cuban  offi- 
cials assigned  to  the  United  Nations  in  New 
York  City  are  subject  to  travel  restrictions 
which  require  prior  notice  on  aivroval  by 
the  U.S.  E>epartment  of  State.  Reporting 
from  reliable  sources  indicates  that  these  re- 
strictions are  effective  in  curbing  Intelli- 
gence activities  which  require  the  travel  of 
an  ID  either  to  collect  Intelligence  or  to 
meet  or  recruit  an  agent. 

Officials  assigned  to  the  Cuban  InteresU 
Section  in  Wsshlngton.  D.C.  are  not  subject 
to  travel  restrictions. 

CZaCH08IX>VAKIA 

The  Caechoslovak  Socialist  Republic  cur- 
rently has  a  total  of  144  officials  assigned  to 
diplomatic  and  commercial  establlshmenU 
in  four  ciUes  In  the  United  States.  Of  this 
total.  73  are  assigned  to  various  establlsh- 
menU in  New  York  City.  There  are  34  offl- 
dala  assigned  to  the  Csechoslovak  Embassy 
in  Washington,  D.C.  The  remaining  seven 
officials  are  stationed  In  Charlotte.  North 
Carolina,  and  New  Orleans.  Louisiana.  A  sig- 
nificant percentage  of  these  officials  are 
considered  to  be  known  or  suspected  of  af- 
flUatlon  with  the  CSechoslovak  intelligence 
services  (CIS). 

The  CIS  have  been  aggressive  In  conduct- 
ing IntelUgenoe  operations  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  In  making  contacU  with 
UB.  dtlzens.  with  special  emphasis  being 
placed  on  U.S.  government  employees. 

In  intellig«)ce  coUectlon  efforts,  priorities 
of  the  CIS  continues  to  be  the  acquisition  of 
S*T  material  and  is  military-related  intelU- 
genoe. much  of  which  is  of  obvious  interest 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

OiaMAM  DOfOCKATIC  HSrOaUC  (OMI) 

The  East  Oerman  intelligence  services 
(BOI8)  historicaUy  have  used  iUegals  in  exe- 
cuting iU  intelligence  operations. 

The  number  of  ODR  visitors  to  the 
United  States  remains  roughly  constant 
each  year.  During  1986,  there  were  approxi- 
mately 800  East  Oerman  visitors  to  the 
United  States,  many  of  whom  were  busi- 
nessmen. As  of  October  1980.  there  were  ap- 
proximately 53  ODR  studenU/scholars  in 
the  UiUted  States. 

Overall,  the  central  focus  of  the  BOIS  col- 
lection continues  to  be  the  acquisition  of  a 
broad  variety  of  SAT  intelUgenoe. 

Some  East  Oerman  officials'  travel  ap- 
pears to  be  for  Soviet  purposes. 

HUNOAXT 

As  of  October  1986.  there  were  1 10  Hun- 
garian  officials   stationed    in   the   United 


States.  Of  this  total,  67  were  assigned  to  es- 
tabllshmenU In  New  York  and  38  were  as- 
signed to  the  Hungarian  embassy  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  Hungarians  alao  maintain 
smaU  commercial  offices  in  Chicago,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  Los  Angeles,  and  Newark.  A  sig- 
nificant percentage  of  theae  officials  are 
considered  Imown  or  suspected  of  being  af- 
filiated with  the  Hungarian  IntelUgence 
services  (HIS). 

HIS  intelllgenee  operations  in  the  United 
States  continue  to  concentrate  on  the  scien- 
tific and  poUtlcal  fields. 

POLAm 

The  Polish  intelligence  services  (PIS)  con- 
tinue to  maintain  the  largest  presmce  of 
the  Soviet-bloc  cotmtries  in  the  United 
States.  A  significant  percentage  of  the  ap- 
proximately 300  Polish  officials  currently 
sssigned  in  the  United  SUtes  have  been 
identified  as  known  or  suspected  lOs.  The 
PIS,  composed  of  the  Polish  dvlllan  service, 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  (MSW).  and  iU 
mlUtary  counterpart,  the  Polish  MlUtary  In- 
telligence Service  (Z-11).  gear  their  intelU- 
gence efforU  primarily  to  the  coUection  of 
the  poUtical,  economic  and  SAT  informa- 
tion. 

In  conducting  their  intelligence  oper- 
ations, the  PIS  have  unquestionably  used 
and  exploted  the  freedom  to  travel  within 
the  United  States  to  ravage  in  espionage  ac- 
tivities against  this  country. 
aoMAirxA 

There  are  73  officials  Romanian  repre- 
sentatives in  the  United  States,  located  pre- 
dominantly in  New  York  City.  Some  of 
these  73  officials  have  known  or  suspected 
affiliation  with  the  Romanian  intelligence 
services  (RIS). 

In  contrast  with  the  intelligence  services 
of  the  other  Warsaw  Pact  nations,  the  Ro- 
manians here  tend  to  concentrate  on  gath- 
ering poUtlcal  and  economic  information 
rather  than  on  highly  sensitive  S^eT  coUec- 
tlon. 

Romanian  lOs  travel  within  the  United 
States  for  intelligence  purposes. 

THX   AOVAlfTAGKS   AKD   DISADVAHTAGBS   OP   THE 

PKniciPLn  or  dxplomatic  BiciPKOcrrr  aitd 
(virsaonxiicxs  or  such  amctnocm  rox 

THX     NATIONAL     SBCUXTTT     OP     THX     UMITKU 
STATES 

Current  Applicatrilitp  of  Principle*  of  DipUh 

matic  Recijnocitg  in  U.S.  Relatiom  With 

Soviet  Bloc  Countria 

The  prlndple  of  reclprodty  is  in  fuU  force 
regarding  travel  by  U.S.  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular personitel  in  Poland.  Cseehoslovakla. 
Hungary,  East  Oermany,  and  Romania. 
These  countries  do  not  maintain  areas 
dosed  to  travel  by  U.S.  personnel,  tttit 
from  mlUtary  sites  and  smaU  land  areas  caa- 
tiguous  to  borders,  which  are  doaed  to  their 
own  dtlzens  and  amount  to  about  one  to 
five  percent  of  their  total  land  area.  The 
United  Statea  doaea  roughly  comparable 
sites  to  travel  by  dlplomaU  from  bloc  coun- 
tries. i.e.,  primarily  mlUtary  reservations. 

Effective  January  6,  1986,  aU  diplomatic, 
consular,  commercial,  and  UN  mission  per- 
sonnel, as  weU  as  other  officials  of  East  Oer- 
many. Chechoslovakia.  Poland,  and  Bulgaria 
stati<med  in  the  United  States  have  been  re- 
qtUred  to  use  the  Of  flee  of  Foreign  Missions 
(OFM)  to  book  commercial  tranmortatlon 
and  public  aooommodatlons  in  the  United 
SUtes.  Ctechoslovakla,  Poland,  and  Bulgar- 
ia have  imposed  reciprocal  reatrlctlonB  upcm 
travel  by  UB.  peraonneL  East  Oermany, 
however,  did  not  Impose  such  restrictions. 

The  Secretary  of  State  determined  that 
mandatory  uae  of  OFM  travel  aervioea  ini- 


tially would  not  be  Impoawl  upon  offidala  of 
Hungary  and  Romania. 

Bulgaria  currently  doaea  approximately 
30  percent  of  IU  territory  (contiguous  to  IU 
southern  and  weatem  borders  and  along  the 
Black  Sea  coast)  to  travd  by  aU  foreign  mis- 
sions. Although  aU  diplomats,  not  merely 
those  from  the  United  States,  formally  are 
excluded  from  these  areas,  the  United 
States  considers  this  practice  a  violation  of 
the  principle  of  redprodty.  The  Bulgarians 
have  not  modified  these  controls  despite  no- 
tification that  the  practice  could  lead  to  the 
imposition  of  similar  controls  by  the  United 
States. 

As  noted  above.  East  Oermany  does  not 
maintain  areas  dosed  to  XJA  diplomatic  and 
consular  personnel,  apart  from  sites  and  ter- 
ritories similar  to  thoae  doaed  to  East 
Oerman  officials  in  the  U^B  This  is  not  the 
case,  however,  for  members  of  the  UB.  MOi- 
tary Liaison  Missltm  (UBMLM),  for  whom 
about  40  percent  of  the  Oerman  Democratic 
RepubUc  (ODR)  is  off-Umlts.  The  USMUf. 
however,  is  a  function  of  post-srar  accords 
on  Oermany,  and  is  not  assorlated  with  our 
Embassy  to  the  ODR.  There  is  no  ralUtary 
representation  in  either  our  Wmhaaay  in 
Berlin  or  the  ODR  Embassy  in  Washington. 
Because  of  the  USMLM's  presence  there, 
rediModty  works  to  the  advantage  of  the 
remainder  of  our  persoimeL 

Cuba  places  no  restrictions  on  diplomatic 
or  consular  travel  except  the  de  facto  re- 
(piirement  that  overnight  lodgings  be 
booked  through  a  centralised  government 
office  and  paid  in  hard  currency.  Day  tripa 
are  not  subject  to  prior  notification.  In  turn, 
we  require  that  the  C^ban  InteresU  Section 
in  Wsshlngton  srrange  aU  public  accommo- 
dations and  travel  by  common  carrier 
through  State  (M/OFM). 

There  are  no  permanent  doaed  areas  for 
foreigners  in  Cuba,  except  mOltary  reserva- 
tions and  bases.  Other  possible  exceptions 
to  this  may  be  areas  for  which  Cuban  dU- 
zens  themselves  need  special  permission  to 
visit,  such  as  immediately  adjacent  to  our 
Ouantanamo  base  and  the  Cabo  San  Anto- 
nio area  at  the  westernmost  tip  of  the 
Island.  The  percentage  of  Cuban  territory 
off-llmiU  to  UB.  dlplomaU  is  probably  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  island. 


ADVAiriAaB  Aim  disaovartagks  op  cukbur 

APPUCATIOH  OP  THX  PRmCIPLX  OP  DIPLOMAT- 
IC RBCIPaOCITT 

Oeneral  Ataetsment 

The  abiUty  of  UB.  diplomatic  and  consul- 
ar persoimel  to  travel  freely  in  the  Soviet 
bloc  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  stands  in 
sharp  omtrast  to  the  severe  travel  restrlc- 
tioiM  imposed  by  the  Soviet  Unkm.  The  two 
most  important  distinctions  are  that,  with 
the  exceptions  noted  above,  UB.  offldala 
are  able  to  travd  to  aU  parU  of  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  are  assigned,  and  that 
travd  does  not  require  host  government 
permission.  This  freedom  to  travel  is  valued 
as  It  enables  our  official  to  better  under- 
stand theae  societies  and  to  assist  our  dti- 
zens  in  these  countries. 

As  the  govemmenU  of  Eastern  Europe 
snd  (Tuba  in  most  particulars  strong 
adhere  to  the  principle  of  diplomatic  red- 
prodty, it  is  probable  that  restrictions  on 
their  officials  in  the  United  States  would  be 
responded  to  by  similar  restrictions  on  our 
officials  in  those  countries. 

The  requirement  that  East  European  offi- 
cials book  were  imposed  in  response  to. 
those  the  UB.  imposed  in  January.  1986. 
There  have  been  tnstancfa  in  the  past,  how- 
ever, when  Czechoslovak  authorities  have 
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offl- 
I  bM*  bMB  and  iwnim  aMt  to  Xnmk  «- 
Uutn»9  MBA  fnqiMnUjr.  TIm 
■bOtty  to  MiwiKliitit  bi  th*  (0 
<nilMiit  bi  BratMavk  (ownod  by  tho  UA). 
to  AiMtrto.  or  to  ««lilei«.  oftoctlvoly  nulli- 


OCflMn  tnm  tlM  Poittle*!/ 
and    IMlHHe    Attaebe 
OfflM  b«M  timMlod  to  ovwy  dtatrtct  of  tho 
oouBlry  dmbw  tte  p«ft  7«w:  ttao  lottor  hM 
IM  mMMtoya  to  timTol  and  baa 
r  Hill  nnkai 
wttb   Cboeboalovikla.   dl»lo- 

^ it»  wUh  Poland  are 

_  and  teMfw  0k«  cforan  oT  tnvtl 

ONlv  to  MlMlwir  tUM.  lUqubvBMnta  to  book 
aiiiiiMMaiiilBriniM  throocb  otfldal  acanctw 
an  aaanttally  tba  MiB*  aa  tboaa  bBpoaad  l>y 
tho  OA  Thay  ara  not.  bovew,  an  «net 
laimr  tanw*  of  UjCL  regubamanta.  Nottflca- 
ttan  li  raqolrad  tar  an  timval  by  U  A  panoo- 
nt»  outaMe  the  dtatrict  wbare  ttaay  ara  rta- 
tlonad.  taieludbv  dtlea  to  be  vlatted  and 
ptooaa  of  lodibw.  PotWi  notWcaUon  prooe- 
duna  have  proven  to  lie  an  annoyance,  alnoe 
F^iltab  Oovemmant  pennlHlan  to  travd  la 
Dotrequlred. 

Kmmgmr$.—ruU  reciprocity  appUea  with 
reapoet  to  itpti-r***^  trsveL  Apart  fnm 
wMUart  imataOaUon*.  Hitngarg  ha*  no 
doaad  arma  and  piaoe*  no  mtriehont  on 
tmbaMn  tfmmL  Aa  noUd  above.  The  Secre- 
tary tailtlally  nzeaaptod  Buntary  from  OFM 
travel  aervtoe  requlrementa. 

Jto«imte.-Uke  Hungary.  Romania  plaoea 
no  leatrtetlona  on  tmhaaiy  travel  apart 
from  dmatwe  liMtaUatlaaa  and  aome  produe- 
tlon  ffr"«M—  Aa  noted  above.  The  Secre- 
tary '~«*«»"t  tmrmirtvil  Romania  from  om 
travel  aervlee  requlrementa. 

lUe  Romanian  Mlnlatry  of  Forelcn  Af- 
fain  fonaaUy  advlaed  Bnbaaay  Buchareat 
on  JaiHMry  14.  ItM  that  any  travel  reatrlo- 
tloiH  liiuinaiwl  upon  Romanian  diplomatic 
pfTPim"*!  to  the  United  Statea  would  cauae 
the  aame  reatrtetlona  to  be  tanpoaed  on  V& 
oMetal  peraonnel  to  Romania  on  the  baaia 
of  atrlct  reciprocity.  Romania  already  tm- 
poam  travel  oontrola  upon  Soviet  and  Turfc- 
lah  dIplimif'T  to  reaponae  to  travel  reatrlc- 
ttooB  thoae  countrlea  Impose  upon  all  dlplo- 


Cata.— Apart  from  the  requirement  to 
book  oommerdal  tranaportatlon  and  hotel 
aooommodatlona  throucb  state  acendes. 
Cuba  currently  bnpoaea  no  travel  restrlc- 
tlofw  upon  DSINT  peraonneL  The  exchange 
of  notca  to  1977  which  eatabllahed  the  two 
tatcfcaU  aectkxM  provldea  that  "Members 
of  the  IntercaU  Sectkma  ahall  have  freedom 
to  travel  throucbout  the  territory  of  the 
boat  ootintry  to  accordance  with  the  eatab- 
llahed totematlonal  practlae  commonly  ac- 
cepted for  bnbaasy  peraonnel." 

1M6  AmniAL  Rvon  on  thb  InFLSifBrrA- 
TioN  or  TRi  Foanoii  Miaaiona  Acr  or 
1M2.  *a  AMoniD  (PX.  V7-M1).  Aran.  1M7 

coDiRma  anmcT  to  om  nuvB. 
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Cuban  Intereata  Section 
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Oerman  Democratic  Republic 

Poland 

USSR 


UNHUtion* 
Afghanlatan 
Bulgaria 
Byelonimla 
Cuba 


and  Sacretertaf  Qffteiatt 


to  a  stair- 


Oarman  Democratic  Republic 

Iran* 

Ubya* 


North  Korea* 

Paleatine  liberation  Organisation* 

Poland 

Ukraine 

USSR 

VIotnam 

•UN  M^rtinw  (Including  Obaerver  Mla- 
alooa) 

jrisceOaaeoiu 

Bulgarian  Office  of  Commercial  Counael- 
or 

Bulgarian  Travel  Office  to  New  Tork 

Cbaeboalovak  Tourlat  Office  to  New  Tork 
(CBDOK) 

CaiTf'"rf«vak  Ftaandal  Office  to  New 
Tork  (OICNITRADK) 

CMehoalovak  Commercial  Section  to  New 
Tork 

German  Democratic  Republic  Commercial 
Affaire  Office 

PoUah  Tourist  Office  to  New  Tork 
(ORBIS) 

Polish  Office  of  Commercial  Counselor  to 
New  Tork 

USSR  International  Cotton  Advlaory 
Board 

Soviet  news  media  peraonnel 

Tm  KOB:  Tm  Ena  or  Rusau 
(By  Harry  Roaltake) 

X.  PlATOBOUn  U.SJL 

Prom  the  days  of  CHiambers.  Bentley.  and 
the  Roaenbergs  New  Tork  City,  not  Wash- 
ington, has  been  the  principal  center  for  the 
KOB's  American  operaUons.  It  Is  the  larg- 
eat  raaldency  In  the  capitalist  world.  During 
the  past  ten  years,  there  have  tieen  at  any 
one  time  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  Soviet  Intelligence  officers  on  lU 
staff  (out  of  a  total,  now.  of  leas  than  eight 
hundred  Soviet  diplomaU).  The  GRU  reai- 
dency  ranges  to  sise  between  fifty  and  aev- 
enty-ftve  officers. 

Moacow^  ability  to  supply  official  cover 
for  theae  men  is  almost  unlimited:  the 
Soviet  consulate,  the  trade  mission 
(Amtorg)  and  news  agendea.  the  Soviet 
quota  of  permanent  employees  In  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  Soviet  mission  to 
the  United  SUtes. 

There  is  a  special  bonus  for  KOB  opera- 
tors to  New  Tork.  Not  only  do  they  have 
secure  cover  poalUons  wlthto  the  United  Na- 
tions itaeU.  tMit  the  more  than  one  hundred 
permanent  miasions  to  the  U.N.  contato  to- 
numerable  third-world  diplomats  of  Interest 
to  the  KGB.  eapedaUy  young  African  and 
Latto  American  dlplmnats.  Here,  In  the 
daily  workings  of  the  UJf.  and  during  the 
seaaions  of  lU  General  Aaembly.  the  enter- 
prtaing  KGB  officer  can  spot  and  study 
prospect  with  eaae.  He  can  develop  a  col- 
league toto  a  friend  and  pass  on  the  contact 
to  a  Soviet  coUeague  to  Accra  or  Rio  when 
the  young  diplomat  finlahea  his  VJi.  tour. 

African  and  Spaniah  spedallsto  to  the 
KGB  residency  are  also  available  to  pick  up 
contaeu  with  diplomats  already  recruited  as 
agents  to  their  home  countries  for  whatever 
Infonnation  they  can  report  on  the  business 
before  the  VJi.  or  to  their  own  delegations. 
KOB  agent  contacU  have  been  noted  to  the 


U.N.  corridors  and.  to  one 
weU. 

For  three  years,  to  the  late  slxtiea.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  see  their  work  close  up. 
As  chief  of  the  newly  formed  VS.  station, 
my  principal  concern  was  the  recruitment  of 
Soviet  and  Bast  European  diplomats  to  New 
Tork  and  Waahli«ton.  Up  to  1963  the  totel- 
Ugence  of  fleers  among  theae  dlplomaU  were 
of  gieateat  concern  and  the  mato  FBI  mia- 
alon  waa  to  uncover  and  neutralise  their 
work  agaiiwt  American  targeta.  PlnaUy,  to 
196S.  the  CIA  was  authorised  to  carry  out 
totelllgenoe  operations  designed  to  recruit 
them  an  totelllgenoe  agent  for  use  abroad— 
either  after  they  tranaf erred  to  another  for- 
eign post  or  to  their  own  headquartera.  Our 
recruitment  efforts  required  the  closest  oo- 
ordlnatloo  with  the  FBI's  countereaplooage 
effort,  for  the  same  man— a  Soviet  or  Cbeeh 
totelligence  officer— oould  now  have  a 
double  totercat  as  a  security  for  the  FBI  or 
as  a  prospective  totelligence  agent  for  the 
CIA.  We  were  at  last  able  to  exploit  the  ad- 
vantage of  operating  on  our  own  home 
ground— aa  the  KGB  had  been  for  fifty 
years  to  their  operations  against  Western 
diplomats  to  Moscow. 

For  the  KGB.  Manhattan  is  an  easy,  tovit- 
ing  playground.  With  iU  big  banks,  ita  big 
corporatlona.  iU  stock  exchange  and  com- 
modity markets,  it  is  the  power  center  of 
American  capitalism.  It  Is  the  residence  of 
diplomats  from  over  a  hundred  countries  as- 
signed to  the  United  Nations.  It  has  dose 
ties  to  Washington,  where  the  secreU  are. 

Manhattan  and  Its  environs  are  a  picnic 
spot  for  open  and  secret  meetings.  It  Is  con- 
gested, exuberant,  and  fast-moving.  Its  con- 
gestion is  more  attractive  than  that  of  Cal- 
cutu  or  Tokyo,  where  a  white  face  stands 
out.  Its  inhaMtants  offer  a  smorgasbord  of 
faces  and  accents.  A  SUvic  face,  a  Ruasian 
or  Polish  accent,  a  tweed  suit  with  broad 
lapels  are  lost  to  the  crowd. 

There  are  thousands  of  spoU  to  doae 
range  where  one  can  post  a  signal  for  a 
meetlnr  subway  entrances,  street-level  bill- 
boards, sidewalk  construction  tunnels. 
There  are  thousands  of  places  for  a  bruah- 
contact  or  the  exchange  of  a  few  wordK 
street  comet*,  crowded  restauranta.  buaea. 
ferrtea.  subways. 

It  Is  an  ideal  locale  for  throwing  off  a  sur- 
veillance: office  buildings  with  scores  of 
floors  and  banks  of  elevators,  department 
■torea  with  Innumerable  entrances  and 
exista.  There  are  narrow  cross-town  streets 
with  loading  bays,  takeout  food  shops,  and 
office-building  lobbies  from  which  one  can 
watch  for  suspected  tails. 

There  are  also  the  neighboring  borou^is. 
above  all.  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  easily  ac- 
cessible, more  remote  from  the  vigilant  eyes 
to  mldtown.  Here  the  secret  trysU  can  take 
place  to  open  spaces.  They  almost  always 
take  place  to  open  spaces,  for  the  KGB  has 
an  Insttoctive  claustrophobia.  It  does  not 
like  inside  meettogs,  nor  does  It  ever  employ 
the  "safe  houses"  favored  by  Western  serv- 
ices. There  Is  Prospect  Park,  or  the  Bay 
Ridge  waterfront,  or  the  deaerted  streets 
around  the  cemeteries  to  Queens. 
And  beyond  the  dty  are  the  suburba. 
Since  the  late  flfUes  the  KGB  has  Joined 
the  flight  to  the  suburbs— and  to  the  coun- 
tryside of  New  Tork.  Connecticut,  and  New 
jeney.  During  thirty  miles  along  a  limited 
aoceas  highway  it  is  not  difflcult  to  detect 
and  throw  off  a  tailing  car.  Getting  off  the 
highway,  wtodlng  around  a  few  country 
roada.  the  KGB  man  can  be  assured  his 
meeting  will  be  secret,  whether  it  is  at  a 


croaaroads  or  at  a  picnic  table  on  a  bluff 
over  the  hudaon. 

And  if  he  wants  congestion,  he  can  meet 
hia  man  on  the  parking  plaia  of  a  huge 
shopping  center  to  New  Jersey  or  Long 
laland. 

In  New  Tork  it  is  the  already  recruited 
agent  who  must  be  given  the  moat  careful 
handling— someone,  most  likely,  recruited 
abroad  and  tranaf  erred  to  local  handlers  on 
return  to  the  United  Statea.  The  transfer  of 
an  agent,  say.  to  Europe  or  Japan  to  the 
KOB  realdency  to  New  Tork  la  carried  out 
with  the  greateat  caution.  Only  after  he  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  for  diadpllne  and 
competence  to  bis  overseas  work  will  the 
Onter  authorlae  his  tranafer— and  always 
with  the  usual  tradecraft  In  doaens  of  cases 
on  record  the  instructions  for  an  agent  to 
meet  his  first  New  Tork  contact  follow  a 
simple  pattern.  "Ten  aan.  on  June  4  at  the 
comer  of  Madison  and  48th.  Tou  will  have  a 
pipe  to  your  mouth  and  a  copy  of  Time 
under  your  left  arm.  A  man  will  come  up  to 
you  and  ask:  where  do  I  get  the  trato  to  Ho- 
boken?  You  will  reply:  there  Is  no  trato  to 
Hoboken."  If  the  KOB  officer  notes  any- 
thing Buapidous.  he  will  not  make  the  con- 
tact, and  the  agent  must  come  to  a  prear- 
ranged aecond  meeting  site. 

Agents  met  to  this  way  have  ranged  from 
a  small-time  theatrical  producer  or  a  New 
Tork  municipal  employee  to  direct  penetra- 
tions of  the  Pentagon. 

The  mato  KGB  job  to  New  Tork  Is  to  re- 
cruit new  agenta.  and  here  Manhattan 
offers  a  rich  variety  of  ordinary  people 
easily  met  to  bars,  night  spots,  student 
unions,  theater  lobbies.  The  KGB  follows  a 
almple  rule:  one  man  can  lead  to  another. 
Only  against  this  rationale  can  one  begto  to 
understand  why  the  KOB  makes  so  many 
apparently  random  and  valueleas  contacts 
and  has  so  many  low-levd  spottets  to  the 
various  segments  of  New  York's  popula- 
tion—low-income Americans,  resident  aliens, 
recent  Immigrants.  It  is  not  who  they  are 
that  counts,  or  what  access  they  have  to 
dajBlfied  documents,  but  whether  they  can 
become  a  link  to  a  person  of  greater  toter- 
est.  Here  Is  a  sampling  of  ordinary  people 
who  have  led  to  bluer  game: 

—a  young  Ukrainian  to  his  uncle  to  Wash- 
ington (any  relative  of  any  federal  govern- 
ment official  is  of  toterest): 

—a  taxi  driver  to  a  daily  pickup  fare  on 
Park  Avenue  (Who  is  he?  When  does  he  go 
to  what  office?); 

—an  IBM  secretary  to  her  technician  boy- 
friend: 

—a  homosexual  picked  up  at  random  to 
Greenwich  Village  who  has  a  "friend"  to 
the  United  Nations; 

—a  bartender  on  Third  Avenue  to  a  steady 
customer  from  the  cniase  Manhattan  Bank 
("I'd  like  to  meet  him"). 

The  list  could  go  on  for  pages:  they  are  all 
grist  to  the  KGB  mill.  They  may  someday 
payoff. 

And.  to  greater  depth,  the  KOB  runs  a 
more  broadly  ranging  support  structure 
characteristic  of  every  residency  to  a  mator 
Western  Capital:  agents  who  are  to  a  poai- 
tion  to  report  on  other  men  to  their  circle 
who  might  make  productive  agents.  These 
spotters  are  easily  recruited  (they  violate  no 
laws),  and  they  save  time  and  reduce  the  ex- 
posure of  the  KOB  officer.  Five  spotters 
can  come  up  with  a  doaen  leads  a  year. 
Screened  by  the  case  officer,  checked  out 
with  Moocow  Center,  some  will  become  tar- 
gets for  professional  develoimtent.  The  resi- 
dency will  pursue: 

—any  Journalist,  however  low  level.  He 
meets  people,  picks  up  personal  gossip,  can 


bring  along  a  contact  to  have  a  drink  with 
his  Russian  friend. 

—a  first-generation  American  of  Russian 
extraction  who  moves  to  emigre  circles  and 
can  report  on  the  activities  and  attitudes  of 
recent  Soviet  immlgranta; 

—any  laboratory  technician,  or  any  em- 
ployee of  a  research  firm,  chemical,  medical, 
or  pharmaceutical: 

-any  employee  of  a  defense  plant. 

And  sex  can  be  exploited  to  New  York  as 
well  as  to  Moscow,  though  without  the 
elaborate  scenarios  of  bugged  and  televised 
hotel  rooms  and  apartments.  One  handsome 
and  debonair  KGB  bachelor  had  the  not  un- 
pleasant aaaignment  of  meeting,  wooing, 
and  bedding  aa  many  female  secretaries  as 
he  could  ftod  time  and  energy  for.  United 
Nations  and  large-corporation  employees 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  list. 

TTie  Nev  York  Residency 

All  these  operations,  secret  and  open,  are 
run  out  of  the  various  branches  of  the  resi- 
dency whose  chief,  or  resident,  is  housed 
with  his  front  office  wlthto  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Soviet  Permanent  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations.  Here,  sealed  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  mission,  with  their  own  tode- 
pendent  communications  to  Moscow,  their 
files  immune  from  search,  the  branch  chiefs 
and  their  most  active  case  officers  go  about 
their  daily  bustoeas  to  and  out  of  the  office. 

The  mato  branches  of  the  residency  are 
the  sdentific  and  technical.  emlgr6,  counter- 
totelllgence.  and  illegals.  Its  officers  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  United  Nations  itself, 
the  Soviet  Permanent  Mission  to  the  UJ(., 
the  Soviet  trade  mission,  and  the  official 
Soviet  news  agencies. 

These  officers  must,  for  the  most  part, 
carry  out  their  cover  duties  with  reasonable 
effidency.  A  U.N.  official  or  a  Taas  corre- 
spondent has  a  Job  to  do,  and  he  cannot 
spend  all  his  time  away  from  his  normal 
work.  At  one  time  to  the  fifties  the  chief  of 
Amtorg,  the  trade  mission,  became  fed  up 
with  the  general  slopptoeas  of  his  KGB  offi- 
cers. They  were  out  of  the  office  too  much 
of  the  time,  did  not  return  their  teleph(Hie 
calls,  and  failed  to  make  meetings  with 
American  bustoessmen.  One  Amtorg  chief 
got  to  a  fight  with  the  KOB  resident  on  the 
Issue  and  took  his  case  to  Moscow,  where  he 
won:  Soviet-American  trade  is  a  serious 
matter  and  cannot  be  sacrificed  for  the  ben- 
efit of  a  few  spies.  The  new  rule  for  the 
KOB  officers  under  Amtorg  cover  do  your 
spying  on  your  own  time. 

Theae  KGB  officers  under  official  cover 
are  readily  identifiable— to  New  York,  as  to 
New  Delhi  or  Bonn.  Except  for  those  on 
their  first  assignment  abroad,  most  KOB  of- 
ficers have  been  tagged  by  the  Western 
services  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources:  from 
Western  dtixens  who  have  been  approached 
by  a  Soviet  official;  from  Soviet  agents  who 
have  turned  themselves  to  to  Western  secu- 
rity services:  from  doubled  Soviet  agents: 
from  the  hundreds  of  KGB  officers  who 
have  been  caught  to  the  act;  from  KGB  de- 
fectors to  the  past  thirty  years,  each  of 
whom  has  identified  scores  or  hundreds  of 
his  colleagues.  Western  files  amimnlat^ 
each  year.  age.  grade,  specialty,  personality 
and  private  habits,  favored  methods  of  ap- 
proach, etc. 

Yet  the  identlficaUon  of  a  KGB  officer  to 
the  field  does  not  curtail  his  secret  actions. 
His  Job  Is  not  to  hide  himself,  but  to  hide 
the  identity  of  his  agents.  He  is  equin>ed  by 
his  training  and  ext>erience  to  elude  any 
ktod  of  surveillance  when  he  makes  a  per- 
sonal meeting  with  his  agent  and  to  make 
air-tight  arrangements  for  commimlcating 


with  him  indirectly  through  dead  dropa.  Ks 
challenge  is:  catdi  me  at  It. 

The  men  operating  out  of  the  New  Tork 
resldracy  are,  for  the  moat  part,  highly 
competent  professionals,  often  with  previ- 
ous assignments  to  Bngllah-apeaktag  coun- 
tries. 

The  KOB  officer  at  his  best  is  a  cauttoos 
and  well-trained  expert  to  studying  people 
and  arranging  the  mechanics  of  secret  com- 
munications with  his  agenta.  He  is  himself 
almost  immune  to  the  normal  tavestlgattve 
methods  employed  against  him:  physical 
surveillanoe  and  electnxilc  toteroeptlon. 

The  talent  for  oountersurveillance  is  natu- 
rally at  a  premium  to  Manhattan,  where  he 
antidpates  totense,  if  sporadic  FBI  surveQ- 
lance.  He  wiU  take  the  most  elaborate  pre- 
cautions to  make  certato  no  one  is  following 
him,  and  if  he  fails  to  elude  his  taQ.  he  wlU 
simply  skip  the  meeting.  Only  rarely  has  he 
been  traced  to  a  secret  rendesvous,  unless 
the  agent  he  meets  has  been  doubled 
against  him. 

He  may  take  hours  to  reach  a  Manhattan 
rendezvous:  changing  subways,  buses,  walk- 
ing to  and  out  of  drug  and  department 
stores.  He  often  plays  subway  tag.  One  man 
approached  his  meeting  to  Chelsea  by  going 
uptown  on  the  subway,  changing  at  an  ex- 
preas  stop  to  catch  a  downtown  train,  agato 
going  uptown  and  downtown  once  agato  to 
throw  off  a  tail.  He  may  drive  around  the 
deserted  Bowery  on  a  Sunday  aftemoon 
making  quick  turns  to  throw  off  the  tailing 
car.  When  he  feels  free,  he  stops  off  at  a 
telephone  kiosk  to  make  his  calL  He  may 
drive  out  on  Ixmg  Island  or  up  along  the 
Hudson  to  the  daytime  or  at  night  watching 
his  mirror.  He  may  go  on  a  Sunday  picnic 
with  his  family  and  meet  a  "friend"  to  a 
nearby  wooded  area.  His  ingenuity  to  coun- 
tering surveillance  is  bis  prime  asset. 

His  telephone  security  is  absolute.  It  is 
almost  instinctive,  a  buflt-to  caution  that 
does  not  permit  sUps.  Years  ago  I  patiently 
read  through  two  years  of  telephcme  toter- 
cepts  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  to  Havana 
under  Batista.  Not  a  single  htot  of  an  agent 
contact  was  detectable  to  the  steady  stream 
of  calls  to  and  from  caterers,  laundrymen. 
and  travel  agents.  A  counterintelligence  col- 
league whose  dull  fate  it  was  to  screen  thou- 
sands of  such  transcriptions  found  only  a 
single  case  to  which  an  outside  caller  Im- 
plied an  agent  relationship— and  he,  of 
course,  was  not  identifiable. 

He  is  close-mouthed  even  to  his  own  living 
room  and  to  the  company  of  his  colleagues 
outside  the  office.  He  keeps  his  profeasional 
life  strictly  wlthto  the  conftoee  of  his  own 
"dean"  premises.  There  is  never  a  htot,  to 
those  conversations  we  have  overheard,  of 
shoptalk.  And  with  the  agents  he  runs  there 
is  no  professional  chitchat  that  might  give 
away  any  of  his  other  acUvitlea.  When  a 
self-confessed  Soviet  agent  seeks  to  ingrati- 
ate himself  with  us  by  reporting  the  "se- 
crets" his  case  officer  has  been  chatting 
about,  we  know  he  is  lying.  It  is  a  almple 
litmus  test. 

Lest  he  be  looked  upon  as  a  paragon  of 
perfection,  it  is  worth  noting  that,  being 
human,  he  can  make  mistakes. 

An  otherwise  competent  case  officer,  who 
consistently  eluded  surveillance  to  making 
his  meets  to  the  metropolitan  area,  went  out 
of  town  to  meet  an  agoit  to  upstate  New 
York.  Before  the  aet  time  of  hla  rendesvoua 
he  went  to  a  village  bar.  got  drunk,  had  a 
fight,  and  was  picked  up  by  the  police.  He 
had  given  away  at  least  the  approximate  lo- 
cation of  one  of  his  agenta. 
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bla  per- 
bgr  tha  numbar  of 
tha  nombar  of 
ha  can  baeoaaa  too  buay. 
Ba  to  not  aaalsnad  a  modfle  quota  (an  onra- 
altottD  myth),  but  bla  fttnaaa  rapwta  dapand 
on  tha  aaounk  of  hto  MtMty  outalde  hto 

WaatafnaarrttiM  I  am  ■^t-^*-**^  wttb). 

One  uiaiaaaliiiM  KOB  otflear  In  New 
Toik.  daorty  a  omo  of  onargy  and  amWtlon. 
batevad  Uka  a  Jttterboc  maktnc  orer  a 
doHB  "aacrat"  oontacfU  atoaeat  arary  woak. 
Not  aa  earafUl  m  he  might  hove  been  hi 
jodiiiw  tha  value  or  ratability  of  hto  acenta. 
It  waa  i^ittvely  oaay  for  the  FBI  to  feed  a 
tmrn  oontroUed  atanta  Into  hto  neC  Their 
I  dialnlBhed  hto  reputa- 


The  iHMBura  to  . 
tlimm.  but  not  for  tone  One  Inept  eaae  offl- 
oar  who  naodad  aoaae  reenilU  itanply  vtolted 
It  loeal  bar,  atruek  up  ooavenatlona  with  the 
bariliaa.  and  got  thjlr  namea.  Paraded  aa 
anltabla  ranrtVlalaB  for  "atudy."  they  would 
not  have  fooled  the  boaa  for  very  lone. 

There  are  atoo.  of  courae.  aome  lemona  In 
any  dite  huieamiaffy  open  to  prhrUece.  A 
notortow  eaae  In  New  Tock  waa  the  nephew 
of  a  aovtai  Cabinet  mlntoter  whoee  stupidity 
waa  a  tree  topic  of  eomeraatian  among  hto 
rmllaaim  There  are  alao  man  who  do  not 
have  tha  raquWte  guta:  an  officer  who  haa 
to  gat  drunk  before  he  muatera  the  courage 
to  aaake  an  approach,  or  falalflea  hto  contact 
report  to  ibm  illiii  a  aodal  contact  aa  a  re- 
cruited agant> 

Althou^  tha  KOB  haa  a  few  atupld  or 
obtime  offlceta  who  are  prof  eaaianato  only 
by  dint  of  havli«  learned  the  tecbnlquea  of 
.J....1— til*  tradecraft.  Moaoow  aenda  lU 
beat  man  to  New  Tork  (and  Waahlngton)  to 
avoU  the  kind  of  foul-upa  they  have  run 
Into  in  laai  p«>Mtir*iiy  aenalUve  capitala. 
Some  of  th^  brighteat  recrulU  come  out  of 
the  aovlei-Amntean  student  exchange  pro- 
gram. Boom  of  the  Soviet  studenU  are  al- 
ready marked  for  future  KOB  employment, 
othera  are  aaaaaaed  on  their  return.  The 
moat  qualified,  with  excellent  Bngltoh.  sure- 
footed in  the  Amvican  environment,  with  a 
ctrda  of  aoqualntanoea  on  and  off  campus, 
are  ofraslnnallT  amlgned  to  the  New  York 
rnalrtnnrr  on  their  flrat  foreign  tour. 
TktTatkmiealTtavt 
The  largeat  aactkm  of  the  New  Tork  raal- 
dSBcy  to  tts  aetentiflc  and  Technical  Branch. 
It  to  the  key  eoOoetor  of  both  open  and 
secret  Information  on  American  technology, 
a  top  KOB  prfcMlty  for  the  poet  thirty 
yeara.  It  to  a  fair  though  rough  eahmat.e 
that  tmtO  percent  of  the  KOB's  budget  and 
Bianpower  went  on  American  targets  has 
been  devoted  to  sdentlfle  and  tachntnal  In- 
^^nig— «»  both  Induatrtal  and  mOitary. 


8*T  experU  vialt  the  many  factorlaa,  lab- 
oratorlaa.  and  iimiarrri  biatltutea  that  are 
to  them.  They  develop  and  maintain 
relatloBBhIpa  with  profeaaora  at 
OatuaaMa  and  the  Mssaai  hiiaslts  Institute 
of  Tsohnology.  They  attend,  and  give,  lee- 

All  of  thto  activity  to  quite  public  and 
proper.  No  one  needa  KOB  training  to  be  af- 
fable, curious,  and  knowledgeable  in  hto 
field.  All  the  while,  however,  the  trained 
8*T  otfloer  to  mixing  with  the  right  people, 
making  friends,  ailing  up  the  men  he  meets. 
Here  are  some  seanarloa: 

—A  young  corporation  executive  11km  hto 
Soviet  friend  and  to  happy  to  Invite  him  to 
dinner,  introduce  him  to  hto  circle  of  ac- 
qualntanoe.  and  do  him  a  favor  now  and 
then  by  opening  doors  otherwlae  doeed  to 
him.  One  man  leads  to  another. 

—A  laboratory  assistant  to  pleased  to  be 
Invited  to  dinner  by  a  visiting  Russian,  talks 
freely  of  hto  work  and  hto  boss,  and  agreea 
to  meet  him  next  time  he  to  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  blueprtnu  are  within  reach. 

—A  profeasor  of  blochemtotry  meets  a 
knowledgeable  Soviet  "fellow  adenttoi."  In- 
vitee him  for  a  weekend,  disnimm  the  litera- 
ture in  hto  field,  profeaaea  Intereat  In  a  vtalt 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

—The  — »— »»"  for  an  Instruments  firm 
with  a  booth  at  a  adentlfk:  conference  chaU 
with  a  Ruaaian  who  givea  him  hto  card.  Six 
months  later  he  received  a  call  from  the 
Russian,  who  Invites  him  to  lunch. 

If  ultlpUed  a  thousand  times,  theee  care- 
fully reported  oontaeU  place  the  Center  In  a 
poattlon  to  aelect  the  right  man  In  the  right 
spot  for  what  It  wanU  and  to  Instruct  the 
residency  to  "study"  him. 

Recruited  agenU  carry  out  a  wide  variety 
of  mlsaioaa. 

They  have  been  useful  In  drcumventing 
the  restrictions  of  the  stratetic  embargo  Hat 
on  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  one  case 
a  KOB  officer  cultivated  the  acquaintance 
of  a  shady  buatnassman  In  Queens.  New 
Tork.  and  asked  him  to  buy  a  computer 
tube  for  $60,000.  They  met.  both  using  sta- 
tion wagons.  In  the  far  comer  of  a  parking 
plaaa  for  a  shopping  center  In  northern  New 
Jersey.  They  parked  their  staUon  wagons 
bock  to  back  and  lifted  the  bulky  wooden 
crate  from  one  car  to  the  other. 

Soorea  of  Items  on  the  strategic  list  have 
been  sent  over  the  years  by  American  busl- 
mmiiifin  to  Individual  addresses  In  Western 
Europe  BUppUed  by  their  KOB  contacts. 
These  traiMshlpment  operations  are  rela- 
thrdy  easy  for  the  KOB  to  arrange,  for  they 
involve  no  open  violation  of  federal  law. 

Recruited  agenU  range  from  an  amateur 
sewer  expert  who  studied  sewers  aU  hto  Uf e 
and  had  a  firsthand  acquaintance  with  all 
the  sewage  systems  of  Calif  omla,  to  an  engi- 
neer with  an  American  oil  company  who 
paaaed  on  the  technical  Information  avail- 
able to  him. 

The  richest  haul  of  daaalfled  daU  has 
cooM  from  factory  and  laboratory  research 


In  the  more  than  ton  thousand 
.»«—pM»u«  and  planU  that  have  aeoaa  to 
daf  aMo  Information  ranging  up  to  top 
saerec  Now  that  Oof^ram  had  dlraetad  the 
publloatlon  of  tha  namea  of  firma  that  have 
daaaiflad  def  enae  oootracta.  aerolng  In  on 
valuable  targela  haa  baeoBW  simpler.  The 
SAT  dssk  BMP  m  New  Tork  check  over  the 
list  for  firms  and  locatlonr  whom  do  we 
have  tai  the  Mlnneaptdto  area?  Any  lead  to 
the  Bridgeport  area?  However  long  It  might 
take,  soow  laborers,  t<irhnlrtana.  or  engi- 
neers wtU  be  recruited  for  what  they  know 
or  can  leam. 

Other  branchea  of  the  realdaney  carry  out 
equally  t«''««»— ^  tasks  but  with  fewer 
men.  The  KR.  or  counterlntelllgenoe 
branch,  foeuaes  not  only  on  the  penetration 
of  the  FBI  and  the  CIA.  but  the  old-line 
federal  agendaa  like  State  and  Defenae.  It  to 
alao  reaponaible  for  monitoring  the  aecurtty 
of  the  "Soviet  colony."  running  Informants 
and  checking  the  contacU  of  all  Soviet  offl- 
dato  from  the  ambassador  to  the  Tarn  jour- 


The  Ulegato  branch  dom  not  run  lUegato. 
but  provides  the  Center  with  the  material 
required  to  dispatch  Ulegato  to  the  United 
States.  It  keepa  the  Center  up-tOKiate  on 
changea  In  the  Immigration  lawa  and  prooe- 
durea  for  getting  a  social  security  number  or 
driver's  Ucense.  It  supplies  Mrth  certificates 
and  passports  when  It  can.  and  probes  for 
vital  statistics  when  requested  by  the 
Center. 

The  realdency  alao  has  a  steadily  dwin- 
dling emigre  branch. 

tmigrta 

It  may  appear  curious  that  at  thto  late 
date  the  KOB  still  maintains  an  «mlgr«  di- 
rectorate In  iU  Ifoecow  headquarters  and 
sends  our  emigre  spedallsU  to  Its  major  re- 
stdcndca.  Most  of  the  wartime  Soviet 
emigres  have  died,  snd  nowhere  to  the  emi- 
gration an  organtoed  group  of  any  conse- 
quence. kCoacow's  forty-year  pathological 
coskoem  with  the  poUttoal  and  security 
threat  they  posed  has  dearly  died  down,  if 
not  out.  What  has  taken  IU  place  to  a  aenai- 
ble  and  buaineaslike  view  of  their  usefulnem 
as  agents  In  their  countries  of  residence. 

Theee  emigres,  in  New  Tork  or  San  Fran- 
daco,  many  of  them  second-generation  Rus- 
sians, Ukrainians,  or  Uthuanlans,  offM'  the 
KOB  a  pool  for  possible  leads  to  emigres  in 
government.  Industry,  or  coounerce.  KOB 
offksers  handling  support  agenU  In  these 
groupa  constantly  talk  about  people— about 
friends.  relaUves.  American  acquaintances, 
Who  does  what  where?  Their  emigre  con- 
tacts may  be  of  no  use  whatever  for  espio- 
nage purposes— derks.  shopkeepers,  door- 
men—but on  the  aoUd  thesto  that  one  man 
can  lead  to  another,  they  might  coose  up 
with  a  name  (and  an  Introduction)  of  value 
to  the  KOB.  Many  of  these  "agenU"  are 
shortrterm:  If  they  can  supply  nothing 
useful,  they  are  simply  discarded,  and  new 
ones  found  In  their  place. 

Some  emigres,  of  course,  have  made  It  In 
American  society.  The  emigre  section  In  the 
San  Fraodsoo  consulate  pays  considerable 
attention  to  the  large  White  Russian  colony 
on  the  West  Otast.  many  of  whom  have 
done  well  in  buslnem  and  have  good  conneo- 
tkxM  with  locally  prominent  Americans. 
The  KOB  emigre  spedallsU  know  the 
names  and  backgrounds  of  the  most  recent 
emigre  and  they  can  meet  snd  choose  the 
ones  that  might  be  useful.  They  are.  of 
courae.  uaeful  as  support  agents,  but  some 
eventually  reach  poaltlona  In  which  they 


have  aooeas  to  the  kind  of  Information  the 
KOB  wants. 

An  Armenian  Sahag  K.  Dedeyan.  worked 
for  a  defense  researdi  organisation  and 
brought  out  classified  documenU  on  NATO 
and  UB.  defense  matters  and  delivered 
them  to  hto  cousin,  8.O.  Psskallan,  a  dia- 
mond cutter.  Paskalian  photographed  the 
documenU  and  psmril  them  to  two  Soviet 
United  Natkms  of fkdato.  Both  were  arrested 
inlOTt. 

Two  years  later  Ivan  N.  Rogalsky,  a  resi- 
dent alien  living  In  a  Soviet  emigre  commu- 
nity in  Jackson  Township,  New  Jersey,  was 
also  arrested  for  espionage.  He  had  recruit- 
ed another  tscaigrt.  an  engineer  by  the  name 
of  Nekrasov.  who  supplied  him  with  classi- 
fied documenU  on  satellite  communications 
from  the  RCA  Space  Center  in  Princeton, 
New  Jersey.  Fortunately,  Nekrasov  had  not 
been  "recnUted"  but  had  reported  the  ap- 
proach to  the  FBI.  Rogalsky  was  caught  in 
the  act  of  r^t-«"r  his  photographs  to  hto 
case  officer  In  the  Soviet  IiClsslon  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Thousands  of  Soviet  emigres  are  still 
coming  In  to  the  United  States.  Many  of 
them  are  educated  In  spedal  fields  and  can 
hope  to  get  resp(H)slble  Jobs.  A  handful  are 
well-known  Intellectuals,  both  writers  and 
artists,  and  make  high-level  contacU  on 
their  arrival. 

The  KOB  has  a  threshold  Interest  in 
these  more  recent  arrivals:  the  natiue  and 
consent  of  the  Interrogations  they  are  sub- 
ject to  by  American  Intelligence;  monitoring 
their  eventual  location  and  Jobs;  and 
msklrg  support  sgenU  out  of  the  more 
useful  ones.  Some,  again,  may  eventually 
get  Jobs  of  Interest  to  the  KOB. 

It  also  goes  without  saying  that  the  KOB 
In  Moscow  makes  every  effort  to  recruit 
some  of  these  emlgranU  before  they  leave 
the  Soviet  Union.  Some  have  been  groomed 
to  become  sgenU:  In  one  case  a  young  Cen- 
tral Asian  Jew  was  trained  for  two  years 
before  he  was  granted  an  exit  visa,  itny  eml- 
gratkm— Soviet.  Polish.  Oech.  or  Oiban— to 
normally  exploited  by  the  home  service  for 
the  legal  entry  of  a  trained  sgent  Into  a 
target  country. 

The  Wtuhington  Retidency 

The  ORU  maniial  quoted  before  gives  a 
(1061)  operator's  view  of  the  nation's  cap- 
ItaL  "...  the  organization  and  utilization  of 
agent  communications  in  Washington  are 
full  of  difficulties  because  of  the  dty's  smaU 
size.  iU  limited  number  of  public  places, 
lack  of  subways,  and  Inadquate  public  trans- 
portaticm  system,  especially  in  the  suburbs." 
Though  much  changed  In  the  following 
twenty  years,  Washington  is  In  many  ways 
still  a  large  small  town,  not  a  metropolis. 

The  KOB  residency  In  Washington,  DC.  to 
by  contrast  with  New  Tork  City  modest  In 
sise  (probably  fewer  than  fifty  officers)  and, 
sgaln  probably,  leas  active  In  the  recruit- 
ment of  govenunent  servanU  than  the  ORU 
realdency  within  the  Office  of  the  Military, 
Air,  and  Naval  attaches  whose  cover  gives 
them  ready  acoem  to  their  colleagues  In  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Operating  conditions,  as  the  manual 
poinU  out.  are  not  healthy.  Washington's 
white  residential  neighborhoods  are  small 
and  compact,  their  streeU  (in  Oeorgetown, 
Cleveland  Parii.  and  Wesley  HeighU) 
sparsely  populated  at  night.  The  Federal 
Triangle  to  densely  packed  with  government 
offidato  who.  for  the  most  part,  live  in  the 
suburbs.  There  to  both  static  and  mobile 
surveillance  by  the  FBI. 

The  biggest  obstade  la  the  high  security 
consciousness  of  government  employees  in 


the  Pentagon  and  State  Department.  Built- 
in  caution  to  even  higher  among  CIA  and 
NBA  employees  (both  located  Just  outside 
Washington). 

For  the  most  part  the  KOB  arranges  iU 
agent  meetings  not  in  the  District,  but  in 
the  suburbs  (as  in  New  York),  in  places  like 
Shlrlington  or  Springfield  on  the  Virginia 
side  of  the  Potomac  Philby,  for  example, 
apparently  never  met  hto  handler  in  the 
District  Itself.  Stretches  of  highway  ensure 
effective  oountersurvelllanoe  by  both  case 
officer  and  agent.  Meetings  in  the  open  air 
permit  a  critical  survey  of  the  surrounding 
terrain. 

Yet  the  KOB  residency  appears  to  be  rea- 
s<HuU>ly  active  in  recruiting  and  handling 
agenU  on  the  local  scene.  A  Soviet  attache 
managed  to  meet  a  CIA  employee  in  Wash- 
ington who  still  had  relatives  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  After  threaU  sgainst  hto  relatives 
failed  to  preasure  him  into  cooperation,  the 
KOB  brought  hto  brother  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Washington  to  help  in  his  recruit- 
ment. 

Both  the  KOB  and  Ctech  intelligenoe 
have  worked  on  desk  officers  and  derlcs  in 
the  Department  of  State.  Nor  are  the  old- 
line  agendes  the  only  focus.  The  KOB  has 
gone  after  employees  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  since  IU  files  Indude  budg- 
eU  for  all  government  projects— and  the 
budget  for  a  major  classified  project  involv- 
ing military  research,  development,  or  pro- 
duction can  provide  a  compact  answer  to 
the  most  precise  questions.  It  has  attempted 
to  recruit  employees  of  the  Departmoit  of 
Transportation.  Why  to  not  dear. 

Yet  intelligence  agenU  are  not  the  KOB's 
main  concern  in  Wsshlngton. 

A  poor  area  for  recrxiiting  or  handling 
secret  agents,  Washington  to  ideal  for 
making  social  contacU.  IU  concentrated 
schedule  of  "official"  dlimer  parties  and  re- 
ceptions offers  easy  opportimlties  for  Soviet 
(or  Polish  or  CTzech)  offidato  to  meet  top- 
level  government  employees,  senators  and 
congressmen,  foreign  diplomats,  the  cream 
of  American  JounuOisU.  But  they  act  in  a 
fishbowl,  a  small-town  assembly  of  people 
who  know  and  recognize  each  other.  To  ex- 
tract an  agent  from  thto  assemblage  of  at- 
tractive intelligence  targeU  to  a  daunting 
professional  task.  To  make  friends  to  a  sim- 
pler one. 

AgenU  of  Influence 

New  York  and  Washington  are  the  power 
centers  of  the  American  establishment. 
Their  elites,  corporate,  governmental,  and 
political,  make  the  decisions  that  directly 
affect  the  Soviet  interest  in  dealing  with  Uie 
Main  Enemy.  It  to  a  crucial  part  of  the  KOB 
mission,  second  only  to  iU  espionage  func- 
tion, to  influence  these  decisicms. 

It  to  a  soUd  fact  that  many  of  the  KGB  of- 
ficers in  the  New  York  and  Washington  resi- 
dencies are  not  engaged  in  espionage.  A 
large  fraction  of  these  legato— it  to  impossi- 
ble to  fix  the  fraction— do  not  recruit  secret 
meetings,  do  not  collect  classified  docu- 
menU. Their  task  to  simply  to  make  friends 
and  Influence  people. 

The  term  "agent  of  influence."  a  literal 
translation  of  the  Russian  term  agent 
vlviyania,  to  both  elastic  and  misleading. 
Many  so-called  KOB  agenU  of  Influence  are 
by  no  means  "agenU"  in  the  conventional 
sense:  men  hired  to  carry  out  work  assigned 
them  by  a  case  officer.  Bfany  are  not  aware 
that  the  Soviet  diplomat  they  are  in  touch 
with  to  a  KOB  officer.  Many  have  no  notion 
tliat  their  Soviet  contact  to  anything  more 
than  a  proper  diplomat.  Only  a  few  ever 
become  "agenU." 


These  agenU  of  influence  cover  a  brood 
spectrum  of  sodal  relationahlpa  from  casual 
luncheon  partners  to  dose  peracmal  friend- 
ships. They  may  he  politicians,  govemmant 
servants,  industrlalisU  and  bankers.  Journal- 
ists, and  profeaaora.  Their  cmly  claim  to  be 
singled  out  by  the  KOB  for  personal  culti- 
vation to  the  fact  that,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, they  can  exert  some  influence  in 
their  own  sodetiea 

The  KOB  has  been  assigned  thto  eaam- 
tially  diplomatic  function  for  the  aimple 
reason  that  the  Soviet  Foreign  Iflnistry  to 
not  up  to  the  taslc  For  twenty  years  the 
KOB  has  recruited  the  brightest  young 
men.  given  them  the  most  Intensive  lan- 
guage and  area  training,  and  converted 
them  into  "spedallsU"  (American.  Oerman. 
lAtin  American,  even  Turkish)  by  appropri- 
ate f Idd  SMlgnments.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Service  languished  during  the  Ocrid 
War  (it  did  not  have  much  to  do)  and  to  only 
now  being  built  up  in  size  and  quality. 
Among  the  KOB  ranks  today  are  men  as 
fluent,  s(H>histicated,  aixl  knowledgeatde  as 
any  foreign  diplomat.  KOB  careerisU  have 
become  ambsssadors.  senior  UJf.  officials, 
and  top  Soviet  negotiators. 

In  Washington,  the  KOB  men  about  town 
focus  on  meeting  the  right  people:  govern- 
ment officials,  legislators.  Journalists,  and 
lobbytou. 

An  Increasingly  active  cirde  of  Soviet  in- 
terest to  the  growing  array  of  congressional 
staffers.  In  the  past  few  years  the  SovIK 
Embassy  has  taken  to  lobbjring  on  the  Hill, 
a  legitimate  enterprise  for  any  foreign  diplo- 
mat. The  purpose  to  not.  as  often  suggested, 
to  recruit  congressmen  or  their  committee 
staffers  because  Capitol  HOI  to  off  llmiU  to 
the  FBI,  but  to  put  forth  the  Soviet  point  of 
view  on  pending  legislation  from  trade 
agreemenU  to  SALT  treaties.  They  also  get 
to  know  the  staffers  and  develop  social  rela- 
tions off  the  HilL  a  lunch  at  the  Hay- 
Adams,  a  drink  at  a  downtown  bar.  They  are 
not  reouiting  spies  but  Influmtial  oontacta. 
One  staffer  regularly  consulted  hto  Soviet 
friend  on  Moscow's  point  of  view  on  pieces 
of  upcoming  legislation. 

They  are,  of  course,  more  active  in  New 
York  City  (as  they  are  in  espionage  work), 
where  they  have  a  far  larger  official  re|H«- 
sentatlon  and  where  the  density  of  "influen- 
tial people"  in  the  American  corporate,  fi- 
nancial, and  media  wortd  to  higher.  Even  in 
the  late  sixties  the  KOB  officers'  sodal  cal- 
endars featured  people  from  bank  vlcei>resl- 
denU  and  senior  corporate  offidato  to  Influ- 
ential Journalists,  professors  in  New  York 
and  Cambridge,  stock  brokers,  and  (from 
what  emerged  later)  grain  dealers.  Each 
KOB  officer  moves  in  hto  own  proper  circle 
determined  by  hto  personality  and  hto  cover 
Job:  the  U.S.  diplomat,  the  member  of  the 
Soviet  Mission  to  the  UJf..  the  oonstilar  or 
trade  representatives,  the  adentific  and 
technical  specialists,  the  Tass  man.  Each 
meeU  and  cultivates  compatible  New 
Yorkers.  Each  has  the  Job  of  making  friends 
and  exerting  influence  on  them. 

During  the  late  sixties,  for  examide,  the 
KOB  line  to  their  bankers  and  busineasmen 
friends  in  New  York  was  a  stanple  (me.  The 
Europeans  are  getting  ahead  of  you  in  trade 
and  Investment  in  the  Soviet  Union.  If  you 
do  not  get  moving,  the  Europeans  will  mo- 
nopolize the  rich  (vportunities  available. 

The  KOB  conversational  line  shlfU  aa 
Moscow's  InteresU  shift:  on  SALT,  the  Jack- 
son Amendment,  troops  in  Cuba.  Afghani- 
stan. Poland. 

Thto  kind  of  routine  work  simply  rein- 
forces the  official  Soviet  line  carried  out  l>y 
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■Bd  bii  lactttaBftU  ataff .  Tat 
•CfMthr*  wlMB  It  to  aitiou- 


(•tany 


ikateri 

at  a  private  hmefa 
Dunt.  It  to 
I  to  tha  a^-ln- 
Ithatabla. 
,  town  ahmyi  haa  hto 
_  ba  to  adtpkiBBat- 

Hto  Job  to  to  90t.  and  atudiy.  bto  ae- 
to  ka9  an  aye  out  for  any  In- 
ba  recruMad  aa  a 
Bo«rtt««v  indataO  all  bto 
to  Ifaaoow.  Ha  aa- 
tba  man  ba  daato  wttb:  tbetr  ebarae- 
tar.  fpartttoa  tataraata.  Ha  can  bava  tbam 
tawttad  to  tba  aovlat  Union,  or  taomtate 
tbata-  taitroauettan  to  Sovlat  trade  oMIclal 
wttb  wbMa  tbey  would  Ifta  to  do  bwatneaa 
Tlwaa  who  CO  to  Moaeov  ean  be  aaaeaaad  by 
BOB  oMean  under  auttabie  gotoe. 

In  ttaeae  parenaMl  contaeU  tbe  KOB  doea 
out  eronnrt  the  Italta  of  dtplnmatlr  proprie- 
ty, bat  tta  ottleeta  can  quickly  alae  up  and 
aqglolt  any  out  man'a  auweptlbfllty  to  a 
mora  rwiflrtanflal  reiatlonahlpL  How  wflUnc 
to  be  to  expert  ttana  on  tbe  atratecic  Itot? 
How  iBiiii  to  be  to  let  tai  on  a  vedflc  eon- 
traetr  HOW  open  to  be  to  brIberyT 

Tbe  KOB  aaaka  to  eataWtoh  tnnuentUl 
ffiiT«f>*«  not  only  in  New  York  and  Waah- 
tawton.  bat  tai  an  tbe  major  capttato  of  tba 
Waat.  It  iMa  been  particularly  active  In 
Bonn.  Parto.  Rome.  and.  up  to  IffTS.  wben 
tlie  Brtttab  tbrew  out  oaore  tban  a  bundred 
KOB  oCftoan.  tai  London. 

Tbaae  contaeU  cannot  be  tabulated  any 
more  prectoely  tban  tboae  of  any  active 
Weatam  illpt«—t*-  It  would  take  a  queatlon- 
naire  aiMiiaaiiil  to  tbouaandi  of  Infliiwitlal 
Hew  Torken  or  Waablnctanlana  to  deter- 
tbelr  nature  and  ranae.  Stnoe  tbeee 
are  normal  and  letal.  It  to  not  tbe 
of  tbe  government  to  queation 


Tbe  atanple  educational  value  of  tbe 
KOB^  corporate  contaeU  abould  not  be  dla- 
eooBted.  For  a  regime  tbat  lived  In  atanoat 
total  «gwi«»Mw»  of  tbe  capiUliat  world  for 
forty  yean.  Weatem  buatneea  metbodi.  cor- 
porate itructuTCa.  ooounercial  commtmlca- 
tlMM.  and  government  regulationa  are  mat- 
teia  tbat  bave  to  be  Beamed,  and  tbey  can 
beat  be  learned  from  lU  buaineaa  and  bank- 
ing praetitionera. 

Purtber.  lloeeow  baa  great  reapect  for  tbe 
power  of  tbe  large  American  oorporationa. 
and  aa  aeata  of  power  tbey  demand  atten- 
tion. In  developinc  aodal  cootacU  even  witb 
Junior  empl^eea.  KOB  offloen  not  only 
leam  about  tbe  atrange  waya  of  corporate 
me.  but  tbey  aiay  be  In  toueb  with  a  man 
wbo  win  grow  Into  an  executive  poaltlon  In 
later  yeara.  One  nakl-levei  corporate  execu- 
tive bad  been  In  ateady  contact  wttb  a  aerlea 
of  KOB  oftloarB  for  over  alx  yeai»-at  no 
tiaae  waa  be  Mked  to  do  anytblng  Improper. 

It  to  difficult  to  nan  down  a  true  "agent" 
of  mfhifMie.  a  man  recruited  and  paid  <tai 
one  way  or  anotbar)  wbo  wOl  carry  out 
Soviet  iiMtractlana.  Tboae  wbo  b  .ve  come  to 
U^t  Inctude  aucta  varied  typea  aa  a  Britlah 
bualneaaaan  bdpful  In  evading  export  re- 
atrtettaoi.  one  of  tbe  Oarman  negoUatora  on 
a  track-plant  deal  wttb  tbe  nnaalana.  a  New 
*— ««~t  Calrtnf^  nslntoter.  an  Italian  TV  di- 
ractor,  tbe  wife  of  a  Weat  Buropaan  Prime 
lUniater.  Tbe  Ptencb  ■mhaaaadnr  Dejean. 
wboae  atory  I  bave  told  earlier,  waa  not  tbe 
target  for  -ir<«''»g*  but  for  an  taifluenoe  op- 
oratloiL  Wbat  the  KOB  wanted  waa  a  aym- 
patbetie  voice  In  Prealdant  Da  Oaulle'a  en- 
touiace.  not  a  pUf erar  of  doeumenta. 

The  oiily  caaa  I  know  of  a  Soviet  agent  of 
tnfluenoe'a  being  arreated  and  convfcsted  of  a 


tbat  of  PlarreOiarlea  Path*,  a 
■yaar-oid  Preneb  JouraaUat  wbo  bad 

■  a  KOB  agent  for  twenty  yeara 

bafbre  bto  arraat  In  19M.  Hto  work  for  tbe 
KOB  tawhided  prlntbw  KOB  artidea  In  bto 
ijMinibatflal  poUtical  newaletter.  reporting 
on  tbe  perentMlltlte  of  Prencta  JoumaliaU 
mpA  pontldaiM.  uad  analyiing  Prmcb  poUti- 
cal davlopmenta.  Hto  matai  )ob  clearly  waa 
to  ■?>**"—«««  tbe  climate  of  enlightened 
opinion  hi  tbe  Soviet  taitereat.  He  re- 
a  bundred  thoiiaawl  franca  and  five 
yaaf*  In  pttooB  for  hto  aanleaa. 

Tlie  run-of-tbe-mlll  Influence  agenu  re- 
cruited by  tbe  KOB  In  tbe  capltallat  world 
BUMt  by  now  run  Into  the  huntbeda.  Moat  of 
tboae  w*  know  about  are  In  tbe  world  of 
coounerce  and  trade,  aactora  of  ever-lncreaa 
tng  bnportanoe  to  Ifoecow.  It  to  difficult  to 
detcnalne  In  many  raana  tbe  variety  of  mo- 
tivationa  tbat  Induce  them  to  "cooperate" 
with  their  Soviet  ftlenda.  PoUttoal  and  com- 
mercial opportunlUee  playa  a  part.  Some 
may  bave  genuine  political  aympathlea  with 
tbe  Soviet  aide  of  tbe  Cold  War  confronta- 
tion Uiat  remalna  under  detente.  Some  no 
doubt  have  been  blackmailed. 

7itle|WloN«  ttpionaoe 
Tbe  locatian  of  Soviet  offtdal  Inatalla- 
tlona  and  apartment  houaea  In  New  York 
and  Waablngton  plaoea  the  KOB  In  an  ideal 
tmtltVH*  to  monitor  both  private  and  govern- 
ment telephone  eonveiaatlona.  More  than 
half  the  long-diatanoe  caUa  within  the 
United  Statea  and  from  the  United  Statea 
oicrarai  are  made  by  microwave.  Theae 
radio  algnato  can  be  Intercepted  by  antennaa 
located  on  or  In  the  Soviet  EmtMaay  In 
Waahlngton.  the  Soviet  Permanent  Miaaion 
to  the  United  Nationa.  or  the  Soviet  apart- 
ment bouae  In  the  Bronx. 

Interception  to  a  almple  matter.  Tbe  aelec- 
tion  of  calto  from  or  to  a  specific  telephone 
to  far  more  complex,  but  recent  computer 
technology  has  made  It  poadble  for  the  Rua- 
■laiM  to  aelect  from  theee  microwave  circulta 
Individual  calto  that  match  a  llat  atored  In 
the  computer.  Theee  calls  are  automatically 
taped. 

The  KOB  to  Intereated  In  both  mUitary  tai- 
formatlon  from  government  calto  and  eoo- 
ncealc  Information  that  can  be  gleaned  from 
monitoring  caUa  made  by  corporatlona. 
banka.  and  buaineaamen. 

After  the  Cuban  mlaaile  crtals  of  1M2. 
KhriMtachev  complimented  the  ORU  for 
having  provided  hlra  with  Information  from 
tdaphODe  Interoepta  In  Waahlngton  darify- 
\im  the  evenU  and  dlacuaalona  In  official  dr- 
dea  that  led  to  the  final  reeolutlon  of  the 
crtoia.  Alwaya  the  creative  ImlUtor,  the 
KOB  taHtituted  lU  own  monitoring  equip- 
ment and  went  beavUy  into  the  Intercept 
btMineaa.  It  waa.  for  example.  In  a  poalUon 
to  monitor  Pentagon  drcuita  to  ita  overaeaa 
^v»«i«»iww  induding  operational  tnatruc- 
tioiM  to  Saigon  during  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Ferbapa  tbe  most  lucrative  oontrlbuUoa 
tai  the  economic  field  waa  lU  monitoring  of 
telephone  calto  Into  and  out  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  In  the  early  aeventiea. 
Tbe  KOB  did  a  great  deal  of  apade  work 
(moatly  taivolvlng  perfectly  legal  oontacU) 
in  preparing  Soviet  negotiator*  to  pull  off 
tba  "Oreat  Orain  Robbery"  of  1973.  but  the 
KOB  coverage  of  telephonic  report*  by  tbe 
grain  dealen  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture dearly  helped  Moecow  time  lU  pur- 
chaaaa  before  tlw  full  extent  of  U.S.  grain 
requiremenU  became  apparent  in  Waahlng- 
ton. Aa  a  colleague  of  mine  put  It.  "The 
Ruaa  «na  knew  more  about  eventa  In  tbe 
American  grain  market  than  the  White 
Houaedid." 


The  grain  deal  to  an  exoellent  example  of 
the  KOB'a  caab  value  to  Moaoow.  Without 
aaerat  agenta.  througb  legitimate  contaeU 
and  telephonic  interoepta.  the  KOB  helped 
Moaoow  get  the  daU  required  on  grain 
eropa.  grain  dealera.  and  government  report- 
ing raquireatenU  tliat  made  it  poaaible  fOr 
lU  negotiatoTB  to  carry  off  thto  weU-ooordi- 
natad  purchaaa  miaaion.  A  KOB  offleer  ap- 
peared at  tbe  final  negotiating  ataainn  in 
New  Tork.  but  he  waa  thrown  out  by  the 
Moecow  team  on  Uie  grounda  that  grain- 
buying  waa  none  of  hto  buatnaM. 

Only  tai  tbe  late  aeventiea  dM  Waahlngton 
take  atepa  to  aeal  off  thto  economical  and 
uaeful  aouroe  of  both  daarifled  and  commer- 
cial information:  aenaitive  telephone  drculU 
within  the  United  Statea  to  be  carried  by 
underground  cable:  the  uae  of  dphera  in  the 
traffic  of  defenae  contractor*:  the  addition 
of  acrambler  devlcea  to  render  unintelligible 
more  and  more  official  and  private  drcuiU 
tai  the  air— theae  and  other  devtcea  coating 
mllllona  wUl  slowly,  but  only  slowly,  cut 
down  the  aeml-open  Information  available 
to  tbe  KOB. 

The  Land  of  Opportunity 

The  American  target  can  be  attacked  not 
only  from  withtai.  from  New  Tork,  Waatiing- 
ton.  and  (since  1975)  San  Prandaoo,  but 
from  outaide  as  well.  The  United  Statea  aa  a 
piece  of  operating  terratai  to  wide  open  to 
Soviet  Intelligence. 

With  lU  two  long,  poorly  policed  frontiers 
tai  the  north  and  the  aouth.  Illegal  entry 
from  Canada  or  Mexico  to  child's  pUy.  A 
native  Canadian  or  Mexican  national  (never 
a  KOB  officer)  can  croaa  the  fronUer,  have 
a  meettaig  with  an  American,  and  return 
safely  to  his  case  officer. 

More  than  forty  American  porU  are  open 
to  Soviet  ships,  each  with  a  KOB  aecurlty 
officer  aboard.  In  New  Orleana  or  San  Fran- 
daco  he  can  go  ashore,  aervioe  a  deaignated 
dead  drop,  and  return  safety  to  tito  atiip 
within  a  few  hours.  Any  one  man  among  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  Soviet  and  Bast  Euro- 
pean officiato  and  touriat  visitors  who  come 
to  the  United  Statea  each  year  can  perform 
the  aame  simple  task  without  Imperiling  a 
memlier  of  the  KOB  reaidendea. 

The  United  Statea  to  alao  a  natural  target 
for  ao-called  third-country  operationa  nm 
by  the  KOB  reaidendea  in  OtUwa  and 
Mexico  City. 

Theae  ttiird-oountry  operationa  (Trepper 
working  tai  Belgium  againat  Oermany)  help 
protect  an  agent  or  caae  officer  from  the  ae- 
curlty aervloea  in  Uielr  country  of  reaidenoe. 
It  to  common  practice  in  Europe,  wtiere  tbe 
narrow  geographic  range  makea  aervldng  an 
agent  In  another  country  convenient  aa  weU 
aa  safe.  A  KOB  officer  stationed  In  Copen- 
hagen, for  example,  made  periodic  viaiU  to 
varioua  European  capitato  to  meet  Oeorge 
Blake,  then  working  in  Britiah  taitelllgenoe 
headquarters  In  IxMidon.  One  of  tbe  KOB 
taaka  tai  New  Delhi  was  to  meet  agenU  work- 
ing In  Pakiatan.  Theae  are  common  prac- 
tices, though  the  notion  that  legato  only  op- 
erate agenU  in  other  countriea  to  far  off  the 
marit. 

c:anada  to  of  major  Intereat  to  tbe  KOB  in 
lU  own  right,  though  the  OtUwa  reaidency 
has  oocaaionally  aerved  aa  a  aupport  point 
for  operationa  tai  the  United  Statea.  Al- 
though the  wartime  ORU  reaidency  in 
Ottawa  waa  originally  aet  up  by  a  ORU  offi- 
cer coming  up  from  New  York,  and  Colonel 
Zabotln'a  agent  network  Induded  aouroea 
witb  contaeU  In  the  United  Statea,  tai  tbe 
following  yeara  tbe  connectiona  with  the 
United  Statea  thinned  out.  There  are 


where  an  agent  of  the  New  Tork  reaidency 
traveled  to  Canada  to  make  contact,  but  the 
growing  alertnaaa  of  tbe  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  apparently  reduced  the 
value  of  thto  practice. 

f>»i»Ha  has  alao  been  a  convenient  ataglng 
area  for  iUegato  deatined  for  aaaignmenU  in 
the  United  Statea.  Almoat  one  thtaxl  of  the 
praaent  Canadian  population.  French  and 
xjngiirtt,  are  not  native-bcvn  but  immigranU 
frtxn  aU  quart«s  of  Europe:  Prench-apeak- 
Ing  Rumanlana,  Engliah-apeaklng  Polea  and 
Ckecba.  They  provide  excellent  cover  for 

East  European  illecala  Uke  Colonel  Abd 
tranaiting  0"»<<*  for  an  American  aaalgn- 
ment. 

The  expoaure  of  Colonel  Zabotln'a  net  tai 
IMS  [Hvbably  atlll  reverberatea  at  the 
Center,  but  iU  main  concern  to  tbe  compe- 
tence of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
PoUoe  wbo  wrapped  up  an  uncomfortably 
large  number  of  Soviet  agenU  in  the  sixties. 
In  tbe  mid-aixtiea  more  than  fifty  KOB  offi- 
cera  tai  OtUwa  in  aupport  of  Canadian  oper- 
ationa (more  than  a  acore  were  caught  In  a 
ten-year  period)  and  of  Cuban  operations 
(tbe  shipping  of  materiel  from  Moaoow  to 
Cuba  and  of  Cuban  tnOneea  to  Moecow).  In 
1978  deven  Soviet  diplomaU  and  officiato 
were  expeUed  from  C^anada  for  plotting  to 
penetrate  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police.  One  of  lU  offtoera  was  offered  "«m- 
llmltcd  tunda"  to  work  for  the  KOB.  Large 
caab  offers  are  not  limited  to  CIA  officers. 

Mexico,  not  Canada,  to  the  prindpal  baae 
for  third-country  operationa  againat  the 
United  Statea. 

In  Mexico  the  operaUng  atmomhere  to 
much  more  permiaaive,  and  from  the  late 
fortiea  on.  the  Mexico  City  residency  has 
always  been  staffed  by  a  large  quoU  of 
American  spedaltota  who  eye  the  North. 
CommunicatlcHia  acroaa  the  northern  border 
are  eaaQy  carried  out  by  legal  or  illegal 
border  croaaers  and  by  crew  members  of  alr- 
llnes  flying  to  U.8.  dtles.  These  men  can  act 
as  couriers  or  pick  up  material  from  dead 
dropa  at  their  various  destinations.  Tbe 
Mexican  police  have  never  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  irriUte  the  Russians— or  Cubana.  In 
addition.  Mexico  City  to  a  safe  and  acceaai- 
ble  place  to  meet  aensltive  Americans  or 
agenU  who  have  hot  documents  to  turn 
over. 

When  Sergeant  Rhodea.  who  bad  been  re- 
cruited by  the  Ruaaiana  tai  Moacow,  came  to 
the  end  of  hto  tour,  the  KOB,  taistructed 
tiim  to  send  anti-Soviet  newspaper  clippings 
to  the  Soviet  Embaaay  tai  Waahlngton  aa  a 
signal  for  a  meeting  with  hto  new  Soviet 
contact  in  front  of  a  theater  in  Mexico  City. 
In  1977  an  agent  from  Waahlngton.  D.C., 
took  a  week'a  leave  for  a  Mextean  vacation, 
and  tianded  over  hto  material  to  a  Mexican 
Intermediary  at  a  prearranged  meeting. 
Since  Mexican  eapionage  laws  do  not  con- 
cern themaelvea  with  daaatfled  American 
doeumenta.  neither  of  the  two  men  were 
conunittlng  even  a  misdemeanor. 

Some  years  before  an  aide  to  Senator 
James  rTirt'-~*  who  had  been  developed 
and  recruited  by  the  Waahlngton  reaidency 
managed  to  get  hto  banda  on  a  number  of 
CIA  documenU  from  a  friend  tai  the  Agency. 
He  waa  iiMtructed  to  take  a  vacation  tai 
Mexico  City  and  there  banded  them  over  to 
a  Soviet  caae  officer.  Later,  after  ttie  oper- 
atkm  broke  off  and  the  KOB  dedded  to  re- 
activate him.  it  arranged  a  meeting  tai 
Mexico  City  which  tie  did  not  attend. 

Air  Force  Maater  Sergeant  PerUna,  whom 
I  mentioned  in  the  previoua  chapter,  waa  ar- 
reated at  the  Panama  City,  Florida,  airport 
witb  a  aat^d  of  documenU  he  bad  been  in- 
structed to  take  to  Mexico  City  for  dellvay. 


Mexico  to  alao  a  convenient  eacape  hatch 
for  Soviet  acenU  on  the  run  tai  the  Statea. 
Juliua  Roaenberg'a  eacape  plana  called  for 
an  exit  to  Europe  vU  Mexico  City.  Hto  agent 
got  aa  far  aa  Mexico  City  before  be  waa 
caught.  Had  Roaenberg  not  dallied  \n  New 
York,  he  would  probably  tiave  made  it  all 
tbe  way  to  Moaoow. 

The  main  taak  of  the  Mexico  City  reaiden- 
cy to  to  recruit  agenU  in  Mexico  againat  do- 
meatic  American  targeta.  The  field  to  a  fer- 
tile one  and  indudea  American  atudmU  and 
(earlier)  oQ  company  employeea.  technidana 
and  engineers  on  vacation  from  Weat  Coast 
laboratory  and  iHVduction  Jobs;  Oermana 
and  other  Europeana  alrMdy  recruited 
abroad  or  developed  and  recrtilted  tai  Mexico 
City:  and  bright  Mexican  atudenta,  eapedal- 
ly  gxaduate  atudenU  who  are  encouraged 
and  helped  to  pursue  their  education  acroaa 
tbe  border  and  get  a  Job  witb  an  American 
firm  at  home  or  in  Mexico. 

Its  main  target  to  doae  at  hand:  the  heart 
of  American  reaearch  and  devdopment 
country  in  California,  the  back  door  into 
daaaifled  government  secreU.  It  has  worked 
againat  the  adentlf  ic  and  tecbntoal  target 
staaoe  the  early  fifties:  dectronlc  and  ata-  re- 
search laboratoriea,  defenae  production 
f irma,  not  to  apeak  of  key  Navy  taiaUllations 
and  aircraft  production  centers  (the  latter  a 
low  priority  alnce  the  Soviet  aircraft  Indus- 
try to  highly  advanced). 

Mexico  CHty  now  aupplemenU  tbe  work  of 
the  Soviet  craaulate  In  San  Prandaoo,  about 
a  third  of  wboae  forty-odd  offlcera  in  1978 
were  attested  Soviet  intelligence  personnel, 
moat  of  them  SAT  apedaliata.  They  are  a 
new  breed  of  higbly  educated  young  men 
witb  good  manners,  excellent  Engltoh,  and 
spedalixed  competence.  Tbey  carry  on  an 
active  public  routine,  visiUnc  Industrial  In- 
stallations and  laboratories,  attending  scien- 
tific conferenoea.  and  meeting  men  in  their 
own  field  of  expertiae.  They  are  prospecttaig 
for  recruita.  Mexico  City's  Job  to  to  recruit 
agenU  outdde  to  work  inside  the  United 
States.  IU  success  tai  the  past  thtaty  years 
can  with  few  exceptions  only  be  gueaaed  at. 
The  Soviet  Embaaay  tai  Mexico  City  to 
easily  aoceaaible  for  Americans  who  want  to 
get  a  Soviet  visa  taiconapicuoualy  (like  Lee 
EUrvey  Oawald)  or  who  want  to  make  a 
buck  by  selling  the  Russians  the  secreU 
tbey  have  or  think  they  have.  At  various 
times  tai  the  paat  ten  years,  several  military 
personnel,  Induding  a  retired  colonel,  have 
walked  In  to  the  embaaay  to  aell  their  warea. 
Every  service  treasures  a  legitimate  walk- 
In.  He  muat  have  some  aamplea  of  what  he 
baa  to  offer,  prove  hto  braia  fidea,  and  tie 
persuaaive  about  tito  acceas  to  the  secreU  he 
wanUtoaelL 

Sergeant  Rot>ert  Johnaon's  penetration  of 
the  vault  at  tbe  Armed  Poroea  Courier  Sta- 
tion at  Orly  was,  aa  we  tiave  aeen.  a  tedinl- 
cal  operation  of  the  tilghest  order.  The 
Mexico  City  residency  penetrated  the  vault 
of  a  top-secret  communications  center  on 
ttie  West  Coast  without  effort.  It  started,  as 
the  Jotinscm  operatim  did.  with  a  walk-in. 
Assault  on  the  Black  Vault 
In  the  first  week  of  April  1975.  Andrew 
Daulton  Lee,  sdon  of  a  well-off  family  living 
In  a  Loe  Angelea  auburti— drug  addict, 
puaher,  and  amuggler— walked  into  the 
Soviet  Etebaaay  tai  Mexico  City  with  infor- 
maUon  alwut  "apy  aatellitea"  from  a 
"friend."  He  brought  acnne  aamplea:  comput- 
er programming  carda  and  a  piece  of  paper 
tape  from  two  cryptographic  maehinee.  Vice 
Conaul  Vaaily  Okana.  the  KOB  officer  who 
taiterviewed  tiim.  waa  of  courae  taitereated 
and  had  nothing  to  loae  by  exploring  ttito 


odd  walk-in  further.  No  harm  could  come  to 
tiim  tai  Mexloo'B  penniaatve  atmosphere— In 
New  York  or  Waalilngton  Lee  would  prob- 
aldy  liave  lieen  Uirown  out  aa  an  PBI  provo- 
cation. 

Lee  liad  atai  more  contaeU  with  KOB  offl- 
cera untfl  ttie  end  of  1976.  bringing  vrith  tiim 
a  vast  treaaure  of  tiigbly  daaatfled  taif orma- 
tion  from  ttie  commimlratlnna  vault  of  the 
TRW  Syatema  Oroup,  working  on  daaaifled 
defenae  and  apace  proJecU  for  ttie  CIA  and 
ttie  Pentagcm. 

Hto  friend,  Ctutot<«>tier  Boyoe,  a  coOege 
dropout,  got  a  job  at  TRW  tlirougb  a  friend 
of  tito  fattier'B.  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
in  July  1974  was  cleared  fw  "Special 
ProjecU."  which  taiduded  a  CIA-funded 
electrcmic  aurveillanoe  aateUite,  tbe  moni- 
toring of  Soviet  and  Cliineae  tdecommuni- 
eattmis,  and  of  Soviet  miaaOe  teaU  and  radar 
aystema. 

Boyoe  liecame  one  of  atx  people  deared  to 
work  tai  the  Black  Vault,  tlie  code  and  com- 
municationa  room  linking  TRW  with  CIA 
headquarters  tai  I^ngley.  Virginia,  and 
ground  stations  in  Australia.  The  vault  was 
"tanpenetratfle,"  with  a  ated  tiank-atyle  door 
with  a  ttiree-numlier  combination  and  an 
taiaide  door  with  a  key  lodt.  It  waa  tieavily 
guarded  with  sign-up  sheeU  for  entries  and 
exiU. 

Boyce  tiad  ttecome  an  alienated  aon  of  ttie 
middle  daaa.  At  lizteen  be  had  lost  hto  faith 
In  Ood  and  country.  He  tiad  lieen  turned  off 
by  the  war  tai  Vietnam,  by  the  taypocriay  tie 
saw  in  tito  own  bourgeoto  aodety.  by  the  ac- 
tiona  of  tito  government  in  CtiDe.  He  apent 
much  of  tito  time  in  an  alcoholic  liaze.  He 
got  Iwck  by  aelling  iU  aecreU. 

The  KOB  take  from  ttito  stanide  operatim 
was  enormous.  Boyoe  was  a  crudal  node  in 
CIA  communications,  operating  two  crypto- 
graptiic  syatons  between  TRW  and  Langley. 
and  via  Langley  to  Australia.  Fifty  to  sixty 
meaaagea  a  day  came  in  and  out,  and  tbe  de- 
coded meaaagea  were  kept  on  f Ue  for  a  year. 
They  flowed  Into  Mexico  City.  The  comput- 
eriaed  teleprinter  and  voice  acramblen  de- 
pended on  madiine  aettinga  dianged  eadi 
day.  Qimputer  cards  for  each  day'a  aetting 
went  to  Mexico  City.  The  KOB  wanted  tlie 
frequendes  on  which  theae  machinea  oper- 
ated, but  never  got  them. 

The  heart  of  the  KOB  take  waa  detailed 
Information  on  two  top^ecret  American  re- 
connaiaaance  aatellitea,  the  Rhyollte  and 
Argua.  aeveral  apedmena  of  advanced  tiard- 
waie.  and  the  daU  from  the  aatellitea  ttiat 
paaaed  tlirough  the  vault.  Among  the  thou- 
sands of  mesaagea  Boyoe  turned  over  waa 
one  ttiat  gave  tbe  performance  capabnitieB 
of  moat  of  our  taiteUigence  aatellitw  One  of 
tito  last  deUverlea  waa  aorae  450  framea  of 
microfilm  of  the  Pyramlda-  project,  a 
thirty-volume  report  on  a  CIA  aateUlte  com- 
munications system  tot  global  uae  by  secret 
CIA  agenU  equUtped  with  a  portalde  trans- 
cdver.  The  project,  started  in  Feliruary 
1978,  tiad  been  sbdved  and  conveniently 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  file  cabinet  in  tlie 
vault. 

Prectoely  how  profitable  ttito  intelllgenoe 
was  to  Moscow's  adentific-tectinlcal  experU 
cannot  lie  aaarnnri  It  cannot  have  been  in- 
valuatde,  for  in  ttie  KOB'a  laat  meeting  with 
Boyoe  (Lee  had  finally  been  preaaured  to 
bring  hto  "friend"  down  to  Mextoo  City),  he 
waa  taiatructed  to  give  up  hto  job  at  TRW 
and  go  back  to  college.  Ttie  deal  waa  the 
conventional  one:  the  KOB  would  put  up 
the  $40,000  requtavd  for  college  and  gradu- 
ate acbool.  Boyce  would  become  a  Ruaaian 
or  Ctiineae  apedaltet.  and  eventually  aeek  a 
job  tai  the  SUte  Department  or  Central  In- 
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_  Aflaney.  Bojm  moetv*»i  and  ap- 
Irilad  tor  ooDaca  iilwlMlnii  in  Oetobar  ItTC. 
m  tiM  KOB^  ayaa.  "irowtoc"  aoothar 
aaMt  kito  piaea  auat  tefa  Ukan  priority 
ovar  eoBtJnuad  aeeaaa  to  ttaa  Btaek  Vault. 

Laa  waa  obvloiialy  a  waak  link  for  tba 
KOB.  bwMva,  iimllai  tpHiiwI  hlsli  oaoat 
of  tha  ttaaa.  ha  yaiilHantly  vlolatad  KOB 
kMliiiirlliiiM  on  tha  Maxloo  Cttjr  maatlnsa. 
Ty>  anitava  aoaaa  r*"*-"-^  'ftT"*r'»~  oo  thla 

^BttNff^flk   flBDttAllBt>    bto    bftUdlflf  •    Bortfti    OKI 

OM  forWddan  rWt  to  tha  Sovlat  Bnbaay 
paekad  Lea  Into  tha  back  of  a  oar  and  threw 
him  out  on  tha  rood  with  tha  ear  still  In 
tha   KOB   met   Bojroe.    of 


Lea^  SItml  atuvMtty  lad  to  hto  arreat  and 
tha  ezpoaure  of  Boyeo.  who  had  already  re- 
Mgnad  from  TRW.  On  Jannaiy  t.  1977.  im- 
lialtent  to  got  aoma  money  to  buy  druga 
from  hto  Martcan  supplier.  Lee  tried  to  get 
Basts'  attention  In  the  embaaay  by  throwing 
a  apantah-Amarlcan  dictionary  (on  which 
ha  had  marked  "KOB")  through  the  fence 
onto  the  isiiliemj  groonda.  Arreatod  by  a 
ffmrt^f"  poUoeman.  he  waa  later  searched 
and  a  sealed  anvdope  with  microfilm  strips 


Tha  two  ware  triad  a  few  months  later. 

The  Mexican  authorttlaa  refused  to  let  the 
Mezlean  pollee  taatlfy  at  the  trials,  clearly 
for  fear  of  offending  the  Ruaalans.  Even 
Preaidant  Carter's  paraooal  request  to  the 
tf^yf>M«  prssldsnt  for  his  cooperation  In 
the  trial  waa  tuiiteil  dnwni 

Boyea.  triad  In  April  1977.  got  forty  yean 
and  Lea  life.* 

Boyoe  eacapad  from  prlaon  on  January  33. 
19iO,  apparently  throuch  bis  own  endeav- 
ors, and  is  on  the  loose.  Had  Lee  not  been  so 
stupid.  Boyce  now  could  very  well  be  on  his 
way  to  »f«M-»«»i»g  a  Soviet  specialist  In  Wash- 
liMftan.    another    mlnl-PhOby    grown    into 


iaeg€UM  in  th«  United  State* 

A  standing  puale  of  the  twenty  years 
staMX  Colonel  Abel's  arrest— and  probably 
for  the  next  twenty— Is:  How  many  Soviet  11- 
lecala  are  operattnc  in  the  United  StataaT  In 
what  commnnltlaa  and  under  what  gulae  are 
KOB  or  ORU  offlears  living  as  American 
dtlaens  or  resident  aliens?  Are  they  active 
(nmning  agents)  or  sleepers  waiting  for  an 
asalgnment?  Will  they  be  activated  only  in 
the  event  of  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tloiH  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  legale?  Are 
some  in  t^aoe  only  for  wartime  contingency 
plans? 

None  of  theee  questions  can  be  answered, 
not  even  bow  many.  In  the  late  sixties,  esti- 
mates ran  aa  high  as  eight  hundred  to  a 
thousand  in  Europe  and  North  America. 
They  were  baaed  on  information  supplied  by 
Soviet  defectors  (who  themselves  bad  to 
guess),  by  captured  Illegals  who  reported 
the  numbers  of  their  "class-mates."  by 
Soviet  agents  who  participated  in  their  in- 
struction or  dispatch,  and  on  eattmatea  of 
the  fadUtlea  avallabla  In  lloaoow  for  traln- 
liw  illegaU.  Theee  estimates  are  probably 
much  too  high. 

niegals  now  in  the  United  States  are  more 
likely  to  be  counted  by  the  score  and  not  by 
the  hundreds.  Bven  the  professional  can 
only  gueaa.  for  successful  Ulegals  are  literal- 
ly burled  In  a  soctety  Ukeours,  rich  in  immi- 
grants and  ethnic  groups. 

The  great  value  of  an  illegal  resident  to 
the  KOB  lies  in  his  total  insulation  from 
the  legal  residency:  ideally,  the  two  net- 


*A  dMaOsd  redUl  ot  thii  0(>eraUon  nn  be  found 
In  Robert  UndMy,  T%t  raleon  and  the  Snowman 
(Hew  York.  IfTt). 


act  tai  parallel  and  the  axpoaura  of  a 
KOB  offloar  under  legal  eo>««r  tak  aay.  New 
Toik  or  Waahlncton  oannoC  lead  to  the  ex- 
posure of  an  lllagal.  Tet  thla  daaalc  text- 
book Insulation  of  Qlagala  from  official 
Soviet  tnatallatlona  cannot  always  be  main- 
tained. Bven  Trepper  used  the  Soviet  legal 
raaldency  In  Vichy  as  a  means  of  forwarding 
aoma  of  bla  raporta,  and  Sorge  aecretly  met 
a  ORU  officer  from  the  Soviet  Embaasy  in 
Tokyo  on  aevetal  oocasiona. 

Today  tha  dtvlalon  la  not  always  practical, 
for  if  tha  illegal  has  information  of  impor- 
tanee  and  baa  not  been  authorised  to  «»e  a 
radio  transmitter,  he  muat  paas  it  on  to  an 
embassy  officer  for  immediate  tranamlaakm 
to  Ifoaoow.  At  leaat  one  illegal  on  Long 
laland  recently  had  several  meetings  with  a 
Soviet  official  a  few  blocks  from  his  house 
in  the  distant  suburbs.  Others  have  been 
contacted  by  offtcers  in  the  scientific  and 
f^tititr^i  branch  when  the  information 
they  sseured  raqnlred  expert  evaluation. 

The  moat  recent  Illegal  cancht  In  this 
faahlon  aurfaead  in  early  19M.  Colonel  Ru- 
dolph Albert  Herrmann  had  followed  Colo- 
nel Abai'a  roate  to  New  York  by  creasing 
Into  Weat  Oermany  under  bla  new  identity 
and  emigrating  to  Canada.  He  arrived  in  the 
united  States  in  19«8.  settled  in  a  New  Tm« 
Suburb,  and  became  a  free-lance  photogra- 
pher. 

During  his  eleven-year  career  Herrmann 
did  not  recruit  agenU  or  go  after  classified 
Informatkm  of  any  sort.  He  was  basically  a 
support  agent  whose  main  chore  was  aervic- 
Inc  dead  drops  and  transmittlnc  their  con- 
tents to  Moscow  via  aooommodatlon  ad- 
dreaaea  in  Europe.  He  received  his  Instruc- 
tions each  weekend  through  coded  radio 
messages  from  Moscow.  He  occasionally  vis- 
ited bis  "homeland"  Oermany  with  his 
family,  and  went  on  to  Moscow  for  sessions 
with  his  headquarten  desk. 

Though  bis  duties  were  limited  to  support 
work,  bis  cover  was  excellent.  Had  he  not 
been  observed  servicing  a  dead  drop  already 
visited  by  a  New  York  legal,  he  would  have 
remained  in  place  and  been  available  for 
more  serious  work  In  the  event  of  a  break  In 
Sovtet-Amarican  diplomatic  relations. 

How  useful  are  such  active  illegals  In  the 
United  States  to  Moscow  In  peacetime?       . 

We  do  not  know,  for  the  few  illegals  wHo 
have  been  caught  are  no  Index  to  the  Ille- 
gal still  quietly  active.  I  would  assume, 
however  that  if  the  KOB  has  a  high-level 
mole  in  Washington,  he  would  probably  be 
seivhjed  by  an  anonymous  suburbanite  who 
pays  his  taxes. 

OM  carrrAUST  pusHPOTs 

There  is  a  long-standing  myth  that  Soviet 
officials  stationed  in  bourgeois  capitals  are 
bound  to  succumb  to  the  temptations  of  ma- 
terial comforU  and  Joys  not  available  at 
home.  Olve  them  a  chance — and  they'll 
choose  our  aide.  A  ooncressman  In  the  late 
1940s  could  not  be  convinced  that  $100,000 
on  the  table  and  the  assurance  of  a  prosper- 
ous life  In  the  West  was  not  a  ready  formula 
for  Inducing  them  to  defect:  "What's  wrong 
with  these  guys  anyway?" 

The  KOB  man  stationed  in  the  Weat 
today  has  a  good  life.  No  Jump  In  the  Soviet 
standard  of  living  during  the  last  thirty 
years  has  l>een  greater  than  that  of  the 
KOB  official  assigned  to  New  York.  London, 
or  Bonn. 

In  the  late  forties  moat  Soviet  officials  In 
European  capitals  led  a  compound  or  bar- 
racks life.  They  Uved  and  worked  In  tightly 
controlled  premises.  Each  was  required  to 
sign  out  and  in  for  any  outside  foray.  Even  a 
KOB  officer  had  to  account  for  his  actions 


whenever  he  left  the  "office."  Offkdala  went 
out  to  ahop  only  In  groupa  of  at  leaat  three 
or  more,  with  one  man  raaponalble  for  their 
proper  conduct  and  safe  return. 

With  few  exceptions  up  to  Stalin's  death, 
the  family  of  each  official  was  kept  in 
Moaeow  as  hostage  for  his  good  behavior. 
Yet  even  the  KOB  man  was  required  to  be 
celibate.  No  In-houae  adultery  or  aftkha 
within  the  Soviet  community  were  tolerat- 
ed. They  were  puritanical  in  the  narrowest 
sense  aiHl  were  required  to  set  an  example 
of  good  Bolshevik  behavior  scandals  were 
out 

Sexual  liaisons  outside  the  community 
were  forbidden,  not  so  much  for  fear  of 
blackmail  (sexual  entrapment  in  London  or 
New  York.  Moscow  knew,  was  not  a  common 
practice  as  in  Moscow),  but  for  fear  of  being 
compromised.  Oiris  in  bars  or  brothels  were, 
in  the  KOB  view,  agents  of  the  British  or 
American  security  services,  and  could  easily 
rifle  the  pockeU  of  their  coats,  identify 
them,  and  trap  them  into  iiuUscreet  behav- 
ior on  future  visits. 

The  first  Soviet  wives  who  came  out  after 
the  war  had  a  sorry  lot:  they  served  as 
cleaning  women,  cooks  and  waitresses  in  a 
strictly  self-sufficient  community.  A  notori- 
ous fight  among  the  wives  took  place  in  New 
York  many  yean  ago  on  the  issue  of  who 
would  clean  up  after  the  October  Revolu- 
tion celebration. 

All  that  has  changed. 

Today  the  private  life  of  a  KOB  officer  In 
New  York  is  like  that  of  a  mlddle-daaa 
American.  He  can  eat  out  at  s  good  local 
restaurant,  see  movies  and  plays,  rent  a 
summer  cottage  In  Long  Beach,  go  on  pic- 
nics in  the  parks  or  the  countryside,  spend 
the  day  at  Coney  Island— and  he  can  shop. 

The  Soviet  official  in  bourgeois  capitals  is 
an  inveterate  bargain  shopper.  He  scours 
the  retail  stores  and  makes  friends  with 
shopkeepers.  He  sometimes  takes  along  a 
bottle  of  vodka  as  a  present,  and  expects  a 
quid  pro  9UO.  a  five  to  ten  per  cent  dlsoount. 
He  favors  electronic  items,  tuuxlware.  shirts, 
and  records,  sometimes  buying  thirty  or 
forty  records  at  a  dip.  An  indispensable  item 
for  his  wife  is  a  fur  coat  to  take  home  to 
Moecow. 

There  is  at  least  one  case  a  year  in  Man- 
hattan in  which  a  Soviet  official  is  caught 
shoplifting— and  almost  always  at  low-price 
stores. 

There  are  no  import  restrictions  on  Soviet 
officials  returning  home  on  leave  or  perma- 
nent change  of  assignment.  They  are  a 
major  source  of  scarce  goods  for  the  black 
market,  though  some  have  become  record 
collectors  for  their  own  pleasure. 

Only  a  negligible  number  of  Soviet  offi- 
cers have  any  serious  Interest  In  the  arts  (in 
contrast  to  their  Polish  and  Csech  col- 
leagues). Most  of  them  are  heavy  eaters  and 
drinkers,  and  New  York  Is  a  good  place  for 
both.  Most  excursions  to  New  York  restau- 
ranU  are  made  by  paired  couples,  congenial 
and  Ruasian-apeaklng  foursomes  in  which 
all  can  relax.  They  favor  medium-priced  res- 
taurants—even when  they  are  taking  along 
a  "foreigner"  on  the  KOB  expense  account. 
Many  reportedly  are  reluctant  to  go  home 
after  their  tours,  but  they  do— with  full 
trunks. 

Reports  on  their  sex  life  are  bard  to  come 
by,  for  the  least  that  can  be  expected  from 
an  operations  officer  is  to  keep  secret  his 
own  love  affairs.  From  what  we  have 
learned  around  the  globe,  they  are  not  re- 
strained by  a  puritan  sexual  ethic  only  re- 
cently dissolving  in  Western  society,  but 
their  fornications  artd  adulteries  are,  for  the 


most  part,  confined  to  the  Soviet  colony.  A 
man  can  sleep  with  his  colleague's  wife 
much  more  securely  than  he  can  have  an 
affair  with  an  outside  woman,  yet  most  af- 
fairs on  record  are  with  single  women.  Some 
overt  homosexuals  are  kept  <m  the  KOB 
payroll  for  their  obvknis  operational  attrao- 
tloas.  Being  overt,  they  cannot  be  black- 
mailed for  their  homosexuality. 

Sex  and  money  are  the  main  handles  for 
the  KOB's  recruitment  of  foreigners.  Nei- 
ther is  an  effective  weapon  against  It. 

There  Is  a  relevant  footnote  to  this  f aOure 
to  be  sucked  In  by  the  fleshpota. 

One  notable  trait  of  the  ethnic  Ruuian 
case  officer  hi  New  York  I  bad  already  been 
Impreaaed  with  tai  New  Delhi:  he  takea  enor- 
mous pride  In  being  a  Rvuian  (not  simply  a 
Soviet  dtlaen).  There  is  In  him  a  powerful 
and  de^  ethnic  ahnost  religious  faith  that 
lies  deeper  than  the  patriotic  loyalty  to  a 
state.  The  Russian  is  a  man  neither  of  the 
Weat  nor  of  the  East:  Russia  lies  uniquely 
between  the  two,  and  it  Is  to  this  narrower 
natloiuUiam  that  many  Ruaalans,  most  of 
them  only  oite  or  two  generations  removed 
from  their  viUages,  are  instinctively  bound. 
There  Is  a  broader  sense  of  prMe:  hit  society 
is  working,  for  It  Is  making  Its  mark  to  the 
world:  and  hU  service  U  working,  the  best 
service  in  the  world  (now  that  KOB  officers 
no  longer  come  to  a  lethal  end.  as  uiuler 
Stalin). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
nun  from  Georgia  [Mr.  SwnniALL],  as 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXMMSBVr  OWXaXD  ST  MX.  SORMAM  OT 
CALirORHIA 

Mr.  IX>RNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ux.  Doxmar  of 
California:  Page  55,  after  line  25.  add  the 
following  new  section: 

SBC  in.  MOniBSHIP  OP  BYELOaifflSlA  AND  THK 
UEKAINB  IN  THK  UNTflO  NATIONS. 

The  President  shall  instruct  the  United 
SUtes  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nattons  to 
introduce  in  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  a  resolution  to  cease  the  rec- 
ognition of  Byelorussia  and  the  Ukraine  as 
members  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  CaUfomia  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed In  the  Rkoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
MooincATioii  OP  AMxaiHum  oppsisD  BT  na. 

DOBllAa  OP  CAUPOBinA 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
modify  the  amendment  as  agreed  to 
previously  with  the  majority  side  of 
the  aisle. 

The  CEUURMAN.  Is  there  obJectiOD 
to  the  modification? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

Amendment,  as  modified,  offered  by  Mr. 
DoBiiAii  of  California:  Pace  56  after  line  25, 
add  the  following  new  section: 


8BC  Itt.  HTPfff  "■■  OP  BTCU>BUB8U  AND  IHI 
UnUOtl  IN  TBB  DNTRD  NATfONS 

The  President  ahall  conduct  a  review  of 
whether  the  United  Statea  ahould  taitroduce 
In  the  Oeneral  Aaaembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tlom  a  reaolutkm  to  oeaae  the  recognltton  of 
Byelorussia  and  the  Ukraine  as  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  snd  shall,  within  90 
days  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  repmt  his 
recommendation  thereon  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MICA.  ISx.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IX>RNAN  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  gentlonan 
has  an  amendment  that  would  require 
certain  actions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  UJI.  or  the  VB.  Govern- 
ment to  take  in  that  General  Assem- 
bly. The  amendment  has  been  modi- 
fied to  create  a  report  that  would 
ccune  to  the  Congress  to  give  us  infor- 
mation on  this  action,  and  we  do 
accept  that  modification. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  Just  briefly,  for  the  edlflca- 
ticm  of  my  colleagues,  and  for  anyone 
who  may  be  following  the  proceedings 
on  the  House  floor  today  I  want  to  ex- 
plain how  this  originated.  In  1945  the 
United  Nations  was  first  formed  out  of 
the  meetings  in  San  Fraodsco.  The 
term  "United  Nations"  had  been  used 
all  during  the  war  in  a  less  formal  way 
to  mean  united  nations  of  the  world 
banded  together  for  freedom  against 
the  Axis  powers.  When  the  51  original 
nations  were  finally  brought  together 
in  this  great  dream  of  hope,  lo  and 
behold,  as  a  la-year-old  child  I  dis- 
cover that  the  Soviet  Union  had  three 
votes  in  the  General  Assembly.  Sud- 
denly there  are  theee  2  so-called  re- 
publics out  of  the  15  provinces  in  the 
Soviet  Union— actuiQly  there  were  16 
then.  Finland  had  not  yet  managed  to 
escape  to  a  state  of  freedom  and  au- 
tonomy. But  here  we  have  in  the  UJf . 
Byelorussia,  sometimes  called  White 
Russia,  and  the  Ukraine,  which  had 
been  terribly  crushed  with  purges  in 
the  1930's  where  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  Ukraine  farmers  were  deliber- 
ately starved,  two  countries  as  that 
really  deserved  to  be  independent.  The 
Ukraine,  the  breadbasket  of  Europe, 
was  instead  crushed  inside  the  Com- 
munist organization  of  socialists,  so- 
called  republics,  and  suddenly  the 
Soviet  Union  had  not  only  its  perma- 
nent seat  along  with  four  other  na- 
tions, and  all  of  them  freedom  loving 
because  Commimist  China  had  yet  not 
taken  a  seat  frtun  free  China  but  not 
only  did  they  have  a  seat  on  the  per- 
manent Council,  but  they  had  three 
votes  in  the  General  Assembly.  To  this 
day  that  entitles  them  to  far  beyond 
their  geographic  rights. 

I  Just  got  the  population  statistics 
for  both  countries.  We  have  had  484 
Americans  every  day.  when  you  take 

away  the  deaths  in  our  country  and 

you  add  the  birth  rate,  and  emigra- 


tion, because  most  people  sUll  want  to 
c(Hne  here  over  any  other  place  in  the 
world,  and  we  are  now  243,990,800 
Americans.  The  Soviet  Unkm,  with 
some  mothers  averaging  10  abortkms, 
is  kind  of  static  now  and  we  are  catdi- 
ing  them,  and  they  are  277  miUiOfn. 
and  they  are  dwarfed  to  India  which  Is 
twice  as  big,  and  CUna  is  five  times  as 
big.  Why  do  they  get  three  seats  in  the 
General  Assembly? 

So  I  i4)preclate  very  much  the  ma- 
jority going  along  with  a  boyhood 
dream  of  mine  that  we  would  at  least 
address  this  problem  some  day.  It  has 
taken  42  years,  but  I  know  that 
Vernon  Walters  would  like  to  address 
this  on  the  floor  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  up  in 
New  York.  Through  two  amendments 
the  President  is  asked  in  90  days  to 
come  back  with  a  recommendaticm 
from  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment what  we  are  going  to  do 
about  the  Ukraine  and  about  Byelo- 
rusida.  two  parts  of  the  Soviet  Unkm 
that  live  under  Communist  domina- 
tion having  these  votes  in  the  Oeneral 
Assembly.  Their  delegates  sit  right  by 
the  Soviet  representatives,  they  live  in 
the  same  compound  at  07th  Street  on 
the  East  Side  of  New  York.  The  spies 
that  were  all  discussed  at  great  length 
in  the  preceding  amendment  here 
today,  all  thoae  spies  are  triplicated  by 
what  they  are  able  to  do  in  the  UN 
with  obligated  quotas  for  employees 
and  everything. 

So  let  us  face  up  to  the  reality  of  the 
real  world  and  give  the  Soviet  Union 
what  the  United  States,  Great  Britain. 
France,  and  every  nation  in  the  woiid 
has  in  the  General  Assembly:  One 
vote,  not  the  three  that  they  were 
given  to  woo  Joseph  Stalin  to  come  in. 
Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wHl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  gladly 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Just  want  to  commend  the  gentleman. 
When  I  first  came  to  this  Congress  10 
years  ago,  the  gentleman  brought  this 
to  my  attention.  I  was  not  aware  of  it 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  a 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  during 
the  40th  session,  and  to  see  those 
puppet  governments  stand  up  and  be- 
little the  rest  of  the  free  world,  and 
then  not  even  pay  their  dues.  Let  me 
Just  read  to  the  gentleman  the  dues 
structure  right  now  of  the  arrearages 
of  those  countries.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
196.66  percent  in  arrears  in  paying 
their  dues.  The  Ukraine  Is  19S.S0  per- 
cent in  arrears,  and  Byelorussia  1b  199 
percent  in  arrearage.  Here  they  do  not 
even  pay  their  dues;  yet  they  have 
these  four  floor  votes  on  the  floor  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  UJf .,  and 
it  is  outrageous.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman. 


^m.T^>  a*  «««lC>*^*k^T  A  V      B  Tlf^fK'Wt  T\ 
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Ifr.  XX«NAN  of  Cailf  ornla.  Ev«n  m 
ifcuiftinati  MtMf  vgmni»  in  untooo. 
NoClM  bofv  elOM  aU  of  Umm  arrMrace 
Otram  are.  So  evan  as  deliton  In 
paytaw  tbolr  billa.  They  atlek  together. 
They  talked  that  over  at  the  breakfast 
tahle  up  at  Baat  STth  Street,  and  they 
operate  as  ooe  unit. 

/ust  think.  It  would  be  as  if .  let  me 
take  the  RapubUoan  Party  here,  sup- 
pose we  had  two  extra  fake,  shadow 
parties  that  oould  demand  equal  time. 
We  would  get  three  to  one  on  every 
rin^  movement  of  debate  on  this 
floor. 

Again.  I  thank  the  majority  for 
going  along  with  the  amendment  lan- 
guage here. 

The  CHATRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amsndment  offered  h$  the  goitle- 
man  from  California  (Mr.  DoaxAii].  as 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
Ito. 


OllM 
Ifr.   XX>RNAN   of   California.    Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  would  have  been 
a  very  controversial  discussion  on  the 
HmMe  floor  If  I  had  Insisted  upon  my 
amendment  to  take  away  the  money 
from  the  State  Department  to  fund  an 
iiiilwj  In  Nicaragua.  I  would  have 
been  going  against  the  wishes  of  the 
executive  branch  and,  probably,  at 
this  point  in  time,  the  majority  of 
Members  of  this  Congress.  But  the 
reason  I  wanted  to  do  it  was  because 
the  debate  over  the  insurrection  In 
Nicaragua  has  brought  much  confu- 
skm  to  the  American  people  and  to  all 
of  our  friends  throughout  the  world. 
If  the  establishment  of  a  Soviet 
colony,  a  Soviet  base  on  the  soil  of 
North  Amwlca.  there  is  truly  threat- 
ening to  the  vital  seciuity  interests  of 
the  United  States,  then  have  we  really 
served  ourselves  well  by  mounting  a 
covert  operation?  Why  do  we  engage 
In  these  dlscusskms  on  this  floor  as  to 
whether  the  Contras  are  freedom 
flitters,  the  moral  equivalent  of  our 
Founding  Fathers,  or  thugs,  rapists, 
and  murderers?  Why  have  we  not  had 
an  open  debate  that  has  brought  to- 
gether a  consensus  in  this  country  as 
to  whether  or  not.  Nicaragiia.  under 
its  Communist  government  in  Mana- 
gua. Is  truly  a  threat  to  the  peace  of 
all  of  its  surrounding  amaller  coun- 
trlea,  or  peace  in  South  America  or 
peace  in  North  America?  I  believe  that  if 
the  President  had  not  only  cut  off  trade 
but  if  he  had  said  2  years  ago.  "I  have 
had  it  with  this  Communist  govern- 
ment in  Managua,  I  am  ordering  them 
to  leave  our  country.  I  am  breaking  off 
diplomatic  relations.  I  am  asking  not 
only  our  ambassador  to  come  home 
but  to  pull  out  the  whole  Embassy 
down  there."  Tes.  we  would  have  lost 
that  tool  of  American  diplomacy  and 
intelligence  that  you  have  in  every 


country  in  which  you  have  a  diplomat- 
ic presence  through  the  ejres  and  ears 
of  jrour  representatives  In  the  country. 
And  yes  the  Nlcaraguans  would  have 
marched  across  the  street  here,  almost 
aeroas  the  street  to  the  OAS  BuOdlng. 
But  the  statement  to  the  world,  would 
have  given  a  message  to  the  world  that 
we  consider  this  a  brigand  govern- 
ment, the  Sandinistas;  that  they  have 
sold  out  their  bona  fOde  legitimate 
revolution  against  the  otdlgarchy  that 
mi  making  the  Uvea  of  the  people 
miserable  in  Nicaragua. 

The  reascm  I  am  not  offering  this 
amendment  Is  because  the  President  is 
not  ready  to  go  this  route  although  he 
previously  Udd  me  it  is  a  good  option 
and  he  is  thlnldng  about  It.  And  I  have 
another  solution  that  I  wlU  present 
later  In  another  title  of  this  finely 
crafted  bill  which  Is  before  our  col- 
leagues from  my  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee today.  And  that  is  to  recognize 
a  state  of  belligerency  in  the  nation  of 
Nicaragua. 

Now  our  good  Members  from  the 
Deep  South  in  this  country  look  back 
upon  their  cause  with  some  fond 
memories.  We  think  it  was  a  wrong 
cause.  We  think  it  ended  slavery.  But 
a  lot  of  it  was  brought  on  by  economic 
problems  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  Southerns  prefer  to  call  it  the 
War  Between  the  States  instead  of  the 
ClvU  War.  But  remember  what  Oreat 
Britain  did.  They  declared  a  state  of 
belligerency  in  the  United  States  at 
that  time  and  that  enabled  them  to 
trade  with  the  South  and  still  trade 
with  us.  All  this  does  in  a  civilized 
world  is  say  there  is  a  legitimate  civil 
war  here  and  there  certainly  Is  a  legiti- 
mate civU  war  in  Angola  and  there  cer- 
tainly is  a  legitimate  dvll  war  going  on 
in  Nicaragua. 

To  declare  a  state  of  belligerency 
does  not  mean  we  have  to  do  one  thing 
beyond  recognizing  the  reality  of 
what  is  going  on  down  there.  No 
longer  can  people  call  the  Contras 
criminals.  If  there  is  a  legitimate  state 
of  belligerency  and  then  you  move  for- 
ward with,  hopefully,  diplomatic 
means  to  get  the  peace.  Or  if  the 
fighting  continues  and  there  are 
young  men  and  women  and  some  of 
them  are  teenage  boys  and  girls  ready 
to  die  for  freedom  in  Nicaragua,  then 
at  least  this  Nation  and  the  world  will 
say.  "We  recognize  there  is  some 
status  for  the  belligerents  down 
there."  That  may  be  the  proper  first 
step  to  take  before  this  House 
votes  in  its  wisdom  to  cut  off  money  to 
an  embassy  in  a  Communist  country 
that  is  using  our  embassy  indirectly  to 
have  thousands  of  Americans  go  down 
and  naively  work  for  a  Communist 
cause.  Nicaragua  endangers  the  demo- 
cratically elected  governments  that  are 
emerging  democracies  and  endangers 
this  whole  hemisphere.  With  Soviet  hel- 
icopters flown  mostly  by  Cubans,  an 
operation   was   mounted   against   the 


Contn  freedom  fighters  last  month 
that  Involved  30  Soviet  HIND  and  HIP 
helicopters,  please  tell  me  that  is  not  a 
belligwency  situation  that  Is  supported 
by  Cuban  proxies  andSovlet  war  mated- 
sL  The  Soviets  have  cut  the  Sandinistas' 
throat  this  week  by  cutting  of  f  their  oiL 
Things  are  happening  down  there.  But 
let  us  recognize  the  state  of  belligerency. 
That  Is  why  I  withdrew  my  amendment 
on  funding  the  Embassy  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  CRCX:KETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  very,  very  Infre- 
quent that  I  have  occasion  to  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Member  tmm 
Callfomia.  who  happens  to  be  a 
member  of  my  subcommittee  on  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  But  on  this  occasion 
I  would  like  to  compliment  him  on  his 
good  Judgment  in  withdrawing  the 
proposed  amendment  to  mandate  the 
closing  of  our  Embassy  in  Nicaragua. 
Indeed,  when  I  first  read  his  proposed 
amendment.  I  wondered  if  he  was  not 
out  of  tune  with  the  administration 
and  with  his  party. 

One  of  the  key  foreign  policy  planks 
of  the  Republican  Party  has  been  that 
we,  here  in  the  Congress,  attempt  to 
interfere  too  frequently  in  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy.  And  to  think  that 
one  of  the  leading  proponents  of  Re- 
publican foreign  policy  would  get  on 
the  floor  and  offer  an  amendment  to 
mandate  the  State  Department  to 
close  an  embassy  in  Nicaragua  was.  in 
my  humble  opinion,  a  complete  rever- 
sal of  the  position  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

So  I  compliment  my  fellow  member 
of  the  subcommittee  on  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
other  amendments  to  title  I? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  UUe 

n. 

The  text  of  title  II  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  11— tTNTTED  STATES 
INFORMATION  AGENCY 


SBC  Ml.  AITHORIZATIONS  OF  APPItOnUATIONS. 

The  following  unounta  arr  Mithorlzed  to 
be  approprUted  for  the  United  SUt«s  Infor- 
maUon  Acency  (other  than  for  the  Voice  of 
Americm)  to  cury  out  International  Infor- 
mation, educational,  cultural,  and  exchange 
procrams  under  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948, 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  IMI.  Reorganisation  Plan 
Number  2  of  \vrt.  and  other  purpoees  su- 
thorlxed  by  law: 

(1)  SALAHns  AHB  KXRims.— Por  "Salaries 
and  Expenses".  t4O0.194.OOO  for  the  fiscal 
year  1988  and  $436,762,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1989. 

(3>    EDUCATIOKAL    Ain>    C17I.Taa*L   KXCHAIfOg 

PBoauMS.— For  "Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Program",  tl49.700.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1988  and  tlSB.SSS.OOO  for  the 
fiscal  year  1989. 

(3)  TX1.XV18IOII  Ain>  FiiJf  ssBvics.— Por 
"Television  and  PUm  Senrioe".  tSl.30S.000 


(or  the  fiscal  year  1988  and  t32.5S8.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1089. 

(4)    NATIOaAL    KSDOWlfXHT    FOS    nmocMA- 

CT.— For  "National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy" tl7.S00.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988 
and  918.100,000  (or  the  fiscal  year  1989. 

(S>  Camm  roa  cultukal  nan  xacBincAL 
urmcBAiias  ssiwsss  sast  ass  wbst.— For 
"Center  (or  Cultural  and  Technical  Inter- 
change between  East  and  West",  930,000,000 
(or  the  (Iscal  year  1988  and  930,800.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1989. 

aac  m.  sCTaoGBAimiNG  or  rvNOs  Ammrai- 
ATiD  roa  iHK  uNnao  statis  in- 

POaHanON  AGENCY. 

(a)  NonncATioa   RsQtmsifsvT   Bdou 

AWABSDN  PSOOUUl  OKAinS.— 

(1)  Section  70S(b)  of  the  United  States  In- 
(OTmatlon  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  o( 
1948  (33  U.S.C.  1477c)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(or  the  (iscal  years  1988  and  1987". 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
<1)  shaU  take  e((ect  October  1.  1987. 

(b)  PKOHIBinOIl  OH   CSKTAIM   RKraOGKAlf- 

muk.— SecUon  705  o(  the  United  States  In- 
(ormatlon  and  EdticaUonal  Exchange  Act  o( 
1948  (33  U.S.C.  1477c)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  (ollowtng: 

"(c)  Funds  appropriated  (or  the  United 
States  In(onnaUon  Agency  may  not  Ite 
available  for  obligation  or  expenditure 
through  any  reprogrammlng  desiaribed  in 
subseeUon  (a)  during  the  period  which  is 
the  last  15  days  In  which  such  funds  are 
available  unless  notice  of  such  reprogram- 
mlng is  made  before  such  period.". 

BBC  sn.  FUNDS  rO«  EXCHANGE  ACnVITIBg  A8SO- 

cuno  wrni  the  i*m  (kwdwux 

CAins. 
Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  by 
section  201  (or  the  purposes  specUied  in 
paragraphs  (3)  through  (5)  o(  that  section, 
not  leas  than  $500,000  (or  each  such  (iscal 
year  shall  be  available  only  to  the  Seattle 
Goodwill  Games  Organizing  Committee  (or 
cultural  exchanges  o(  persons  and  other  ex- 
change related  activities  associated  with  the 
1990  Goodwill  Games  to  be  held  In  Seattle, 
Washington. 

SBC  IM.  AVAILABIUTV  OP  CBSTAIN  U8IA  PHOTO- 

GKAPH8  poa  DisnuBunoN  wrniiN 
na  immD  btatcs  by  thx  dkpabt- 

MBNfOPDBPXNSB. 

Notwithstanding  aecUon  308  o(  the  For- 
eign Relations  Authorisation  Act,  Fiscal 
Years  1988  and  1987  (33  U.S.C.  1461-la)  and 
the  second  sentence  of  section  501  o(  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  o(  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1481 ).  the 
Director  o(  the  United  SUtes  Information 
Agency  shall  make  available,  upon  request, 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departmento  con- 
cerned photographs  o(  military  operations 
and  military  related  actlvlUes  that  occurred 
in  the  Republic  o(  Vietnam  (or  the  purpose 
o(  developing  and  publishing  military  histo- 
ries by  those  departments.  The  Secretary  o( 
De(ense,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned,  as  appropriate.  shaU 
reimburse  the  Director  for  any  expenses  in- 
volved in  '«-fc^'"g  such  photographs  avail- 
able. Any  reimbursement  to  the  Director 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  credited  to 
the  applicable  appropriation  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 

BBC    MS.    U8U    UNDBBGBAOUATK    8CH0LAB8HU> 
PBOCaAM. 

(a)  Uksbaibd  FcrMDmo  pob  Castiwaji 
RaaiOM.— It  is  the  soise  o(  the  Congress 
that  the  United  States  InformaUon  Agency 
should  provide  increased  (undlng  (or  stu- 
denU  In  the  Caribbean  region  under  the 


scholarship  program  for  developing  coun- 
tries establlsbed  by  title  VI  of  the  Foreign 
ReUtlons  Authorisation  Act.  Fiscal  Years 
1988  snd  1987. 

(b)  Dwunnoa.— 

(1)  As  used  in  this  secUon,  the  term  "Car- 
ibbean region"  means— 

(A)  Antigua  sod  Barbuda,  the  Bahamas. 
Barbados.  Cuba.  Dominica,  the  Dominican 
Republic  Grenada,  Haiti,  Jamaica,  St. 
Christopher  and  Nevis,  St.  Vincent  and  the 
Orenadinea.  St.  Luda.  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
Belize,  Guyana: 

(B)  Anguilla.  Cayman  Islands.  Montserrat. 
Netherlands  Antilles.  Turks  and  Calcos  Is- 
lands. British  Virgin  Islands;  and 

(C)  French  Guiana,  Guadeloupe,  and  Mar- 
tinique. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  may  be  con- 
strued to  encourage  or  authorize  scholar- 
ships for  students  from  any  country  wliich 
Is  a  Communist  country. 

SBC   nc  TBLBVISION  8KBVICE  OF  THE   UNTTBO 

btaibs  inpobmation  agency. 
Title  V  o(  the  United  States  In(ormation 
and  EducaUmial  Exchange  Act  o(  1948  (33 
U.8.C.  1481  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  504  (as  added  by  section  303  of 
this  Act)  the  following  new  section: 

•"SSC  tSS.  TBLBVI8ION  SBBVICB  OF  THE  UNTTBO 
STATIS  inpobmation  AGENCY. 

"The  long-range  interests  o(  the  United 
States  are  served  by  communicating  directly 
with  the  peoples  of  the  worid  by  television. 
To  be  e((ectlve,  WORIJ>NET  (the  television 
service  of  the  United  States  InformaUon 
Agency)  must  win  the  attention  and  respect 
of  viewers.  The  (oUowing  principles  shall 
there(ore  govern  WORLDNET  broadcasts: 

"(1)  WORLDNET  will  serve  as  a  consist- 
ently reliable  and  authoritaUve  source  o( 
news.  WORLDNET  news  wUl  be  accurate, 
objective,  and  comprehensive. 

"(3)  WORLDNET  will  represent  America, 
not  any  single  segment  o(  American  society, 
and  will  there(ore  present  a  balanced  and 
comprehensive  projection  o(  signlflcant 
American  thought  and  insUtutioits. 

"(3)  WORLDNET  WiU  present  the  poUdes 
o(  the  United  States  clearly  and  e((ecUvely. 
and  will  also  present  responsible  discussions 
and  opinion  on  these  policies.". 

8BC  Vn.  UMTTATION  ON  WOBLDNBT  FUNDING. 

Funds  may  not  be  reprogrammed  in  (iscal 
years  1988  and  1989  (rom  any  program, 
project,  or  activity  (or  WORLDNET.  Funds 
may  not  be  trans(erred  in  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989  from  any  other  account  (or 
WORLDNET. 
SBC  MB.  SBPABATE  AC00UNT8  FOB  NED  GBANT- 


103(bX4)  o(  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  o(  1981  (23  n.&C 
3453(bX4))  a  profeasocship  on  the  subject  of 
consUtutkmal  democracy.  U  such  pfofs 
ship  is  estabUshed  by  such  university. 

(b)  FniAiiciAL  Suppoai  roa  na  1 
SHir.— U  the  professorship  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  is  estaUished  by  the  Santo 
Tomas  University  in  the  Republic  of  the 
Pbllipplnea,  veterans  of  the  FmsKIc  theater 
In  World  War  n  and  veterans  o(  the  Kmeao 
oondkt  and  Vietnam  era  are  encouraged  to 
contribute  (unds  under  section  106(()  of  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  ExrtMuige 
Act  o(  1961  (22  U.S.C.  24S5(())  to  support 
such  proteasonhip. 

(c)  Effbuius  Datx.— This  section 
take  effect  on  October  1, 1987. 


Section  S04(h)  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment (or  Democracy  Act  (23  U.S.C.  4413(h)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "separate  accounts 
with  respect  to  such  assistance  and"  a(ter 

"keeps".  

SBC     Mt.     NED    TBEATMBNT    OF     INDEPENDENT 
LASOB  UNIONS. 

Section  503  o(  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  Act  (33  U.S.C.  4413)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(()  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  preclude 
the  Endowment  (rom  making  grants  to  In- 
dependent labor  unions.". 
SBC  na  PBOPBSSOBSHIP  ON  coNsrrrunoNAL  de- 

MOCBACY. 
(a)  FZDBBAL  SDPPOBT  POB  PSOPBSOBSHIP.— 

The  President,  in  support  of  the  statutory 
program  of  American  studies  abroad.  Is  di- 
rected to  foster  studies  In  constitutional  de- 
mocracy at  the  Santo  Tomas  University  In 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  by  support- 
ing   at    such    university    under    section 


MODinCATIOIl   OPFBBZS  BT  KB.   KIOA  TO 
AMZmilZirt  OrTKKMO  BT  MB.  LBVDn  OP  OAU- 
POBmA 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
going  to  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  which  has  been  cleared  with 
the  minority,  to  correct  a  minor  tech- 
nical problem.  During  the  consider- 
ation of  this  bill.  HJl.  irn.  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  has  agreed  to 
three  amendments  each  of  irtiich 
amends  the  authorization  figures  on 
lines  12  and  13  of  page  4.  As  part  of 
the  en  bloc  amendments  which  I  of- 
fered on  June  16.  we  had  an  amend- 
ment relating  to  the  Latin  America 
and  Caribbean  Data  Bank  and  an 
amendment  relating  to  the  Bureau  of 
International  Communications  and  In- 
formation Policy.  Subsequently  on 
June  16.  we  had  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  I^vnix  of  California  re- 
lating to  the  funding  level  for  the  Pan- 
American  Health  Organization.  Each 
of  these  amendments  was  drafted  to 
change  the  authorlzatl<m  flgures 
printed  in  the  bllL  They  did  not  take 
into  account  the  changes  made  in 
those  figures  by  previously  adopted 
amendments.  In  order  to  ensure  that 
the  final  text  of  the  bill  accurately  re- 
flect the  changes  made  by  all  three 
amendments.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Levlne  amendment,  which 
was  the  last  amendment  adopted,  be 
modified  so  that  dollar  amount  insert- 
ed on  line  12  of  page  4  is  $1,373,034,000 
and  the  dollar  amount  Inserted  on  line 
13  of  page  4  is  $1,428,083,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
I^vnnl  as  modified  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Mxcsl  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  I^vm  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  modified:  Page  4.  line  13.  strike 
"tl.373.034,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"tl.S71,474,000". 

Page  4,  line  13,  strike  "tl,428.063.000"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereo(  "tl.428,513,000". 

Page  9,  line  6.  strike  "t33.691,000"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$37,191,000". 

Page  9,  line  6,  strike  "$33,999,000"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereo(  "$38,409,000". 
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Mr. 


DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requl- 
■Ite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Ch^rmsn.  in  the  full  committee 
,n»^^ip«#i«i«iy  with  a  great  deal  of  en- 
thuaiaMn  we  pamed  an  amendment 
that  to  now  In  the  lanfuace  of  the  bill 
reeocnMnt  the  sufferinc  of  the  Hun- 
tartan  minority  in  that  part  of  Ruma- 
nia called  Transylvania.  However, 
lunaaitan-Amerteans.  including 
who  serve  in  this  House  who 
bom  in  Hungary  came  to  me  and 
"We  doBt  want  Rumania  using 
the  words  self-determination  in  the 
se  to  mean  that  by  any 
of  means  we  are  claiming  that 
Traiwylvanta  should  be  a  separate 
eountry."  We  are  not  supporting  a  sep- 
aratist movement. 

Next  year  I  wfll  change,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  burden  the  House  with  the 
language  at  this  moment— we  will  let 
the  language  stand— but  I  want  to 
darlfy  in  the  legislative  record  what 
all  of  us  meant  by  those  words  "self- 
detennlnatlon."  I  will  have  it  in  the 
ameodment  If  things  do  not  change 
and  we  will  have  to  do  it  next  year. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wUl  add 
next  year  and  add  to  the  legislative 
record  right  now  that  in  this  amend- 
ment In  seetloo  IM.  the  words  "self- 
detennlnatlon"  is  in  the  sense  of  the 
people  being  entitled  to  freely  pursue 
their  unique  *«■»*«■'■'.  eultiu«l  and  re- 
ligious Identity.  That  Is  what  it  means. 

I  thank  the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  tlUe  n? 

Mr.  HKROKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ABMnknent  offered  by  Mr.  HBwn 
58.  atrlke  out  Unee  9  throusb  13  (i 
Ml),  and  redesignate  mooeedlnc  ■ectkne  ae- 
oonttogljr. 

Mr.  HKROKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendment.  Its  purpose 
Is  to  eliminate  the  earmarking  of  a 
total  of  $1,000,000  or  $600,000  during 
fiscal  year  1»88  and  $600,000  during 
fiscal  year  1M9  for  cultural  exchanges 
sssoeisted  with  the  staging  of  Oood- 
wOl  Oames  in  Seattle  in  1990.  The  des- 
ignee of  this  earmark  is  the  Seattle 
Goodwill  Oames  Organising  Commit- 
tee. This  group  is  one  of  four  cospon- 
sws  of  the  Goodwill  Oames.  the  other 
three  being  Ted  Turner's  Turner 
Broadcasting  Systems.  Goskomsport, 
the  Soviet  Unlm's  SporU  Ministry, 
and  Gosteleradlo.  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's televlsltm  and  radio  network. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  re»- 
ams  why  inriuslofi  of  this  earmark  In 
HJl.  1TT7  is  inappropriate.  First  of  all. 
the  Department  of  State  as  well  as  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency's  oppose 
dlreet  Federal  funding  of  the  GoodwiU 


PMe 


Second,  this  money  would  be  used  to 
subsidlae  activities  promoting  a  com- 
mercial   enterprise    created    by    Ted 


Tunter.  Tuner  launched  these  games 
last  year  In  part  as  a  means  of  generat- 
ing advertlstng  revenue  for  the  Turner 
Broadcasting  System's  cable  television 
empire.  With  a  pro jeetad  Federal  defi- 
cit of  more  than  $109  billloo  for  next 
year,  or  more  than  $61  bOllon  over  the 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit  target  for 
1908.  we  cannot  afford  even  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  of  unnecessary  q>ending. 
Let's  not  forget  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  barred  the  participation  of 
Army  athletes  in  the  I960  Goodwill 
Oames  because  they  were  a  commer- 
cial endeavor. 

Additional,  we  must  note  that  orga- 
nisers of  the  1964  summer  Olympic 
games  held  in  Los  Angeles  received  no 
direct  Federal  authorinUon.  This  is  a 
precedent  we  should  not  seek  to  re- 
verse. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remind  by  colleagues  that  the 
Goodwill  Oames  held  in  Moscow  did 
not  achieve  their  objective  of  divorc- 
ing politics  from  international  sport- 
ing events.  Indeed,  the  Goodwill 
Games  were  themselves  political  in 
nature,  seeking  to  advance  one  man's 
viewpoint  about  United  States-Soviet 
relations. 

Indeed,  the  poUtlcisation  of  the  1986 
Goodwill  Games  was  distasteful  to 
many  Americans,  who  were  shocked  at 
Mr.  Turner's  acqulesence  to  the  Soviet 
Government's  demands  that  Israeli 
and  South  Korean  athletes  be  barred 
from  participation.  That  action  alone 
stripped  away  whatever  veneer  of 
Intematiotud  goodwill  the  games 
might  have  achieved. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  these 
games  are  to  be  held  in  a  dty  which  is 
closed  to  Soviet  diplomats  posted  in 
the  United  States.  Thus,  the  games 
offer  Soviet  intelligence  operatives  vis- 
iting Seattle  on  exchanges  associated 
with  them  a  imique  opportunity  to 
gain  access  to  a  region  chock  full  of 
sensitive  high  technology  operations 
and  military  installations. 

Some  may  argue  the  funds  ear- 
marked in  section  203  annually  do  not 
subsidise  the  games,  since  they  are 
targeted  for  cultural  exchanges  such 
ss  art  exhibits  and  ballet  perform- 
ances which  will  be  conducted  in  asso- 
ciation with  these  games.  I  strongly 
dispute  this  notion,  since  any  taxpayer 
money  granted  to  the  Seattle  Organiz- 
ing Onnmlttee  for  these  activities 
frees  up  other  private  Ted  Turner 
funds  for  the  games. 

D  1180 
Moreover,  these  cultural  exchanges 
should  properly  be  viewed  ss  advertis- 
ing for  the  Goodwill  Games.  These  ex- 
changes are  certainly  expected  to 
heighten  interest  and  increase  atten- 
tion for  the  gamea.  which  should  in- 
crease their  viewing  audience.  Thus, 
they  directly  enhance  the  value  of  Ted 
Turner's  investment  in  those  games, 
and  further  promote  his  profltmaking 


enterprise.  Such  expenses  should  be 
shouldered  by  those  who  expect  to 
turn  a  profit  from  them— Ted  Turner 
and  not  by  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  list  of  reasons 
why  this  earmarking  of  some  $1  mil- 
lion in  taxpayer  money  is  inappropri- 
ate goes  on  and  on.  But  let  me  close 
with  this  one  thought.  Ted  Turner's 
company  lost  $26  million  on  the 
Moscow  Games,  because  they  couldn't 
cKHunand  an  audience  of  American 
sports  fans  large  enough  to  attract 
sufficient  commercial  advertising. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Swtrr).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hsaosal  has  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Ms.  Shows,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hnoxs  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HERGER.  Let  us  not  open  the 
door  today  to  a  future  tax  bailout  of 
Ted  Turner's  personal  Olympics.  If  we 
do  not  adopt  my  amendment,  the 
tiand  will  enter  the  cookie  Jar.  and  we 
may  not  be  able  to  extract  it  later. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Ms.  8NOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HKROKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrleld  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
the  amendment. 

Am  I  to  imderstand  that  the  United 
States  has  no  guarantee,  as  it  current- 
ly stands,  that  the  United  States 
would  receive  a  reimbursement  in  the 
event  that  this  became  a  successful  op- 
eration for  Ted  Turner,  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  HKROER.  That  is  my  under- 
standing.     

Ms.  SNOWE.  This  is  a  joint  commer- 
cial enterprise  between  Ted  Turner 
and  the  Soviet  Government  on  a  for- 
profit  ba^? 

Mr.  HERGER.  That  is  correct. 

Bis.  SNOWK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  Members  of  the  Committee 
should  know  that  this  is  a  precedent 
we  do  not  want  to  establish, 

In  addition,  as  I  understand  it,  at 
the  Goodwill  Games  in  Moscow  last 
year  Soviets,  and  Ted  Turner  agreed, 
prevented  Israel  and  South  Korea 
from  participating  in  the  Goodwill 
Games,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HERGER.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  offering  this 
amendment. 

I  do  not  think  we  want  to  engage  in 
support  of  commercial  enterjirlses  for 
profit  nuJdng.  It  is  for  Ted  Turner, 
and  once  we  begin  to  engage  in  sup- 
port of  this  undertakings  with  taxpay- 
er's money  it  will  lead  to  others. 

I  also  would  remind  my  coUeagues 
that  the  Goodwill  Games  in  Moscow 


precluded  two  of  our  allies.  Israel  and 
South  Korea,  from  participating  in 
these  events.  So  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  amendment,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Callfor- 


Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
tti^nk  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  ctmunend  the  gentleman 
for  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  for  this 
House  to  adopt  it:  and  very  simply, 
briefly  I  want  to  remind  the  Members 
that  we  did  not  participate  in  the  1980 
Olympics  because  of  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  an  invasion  that 
to  date  has  killed  1  million  Afghans, 
mostly  civilians,  mostly  women  and 
children. 

It  sent  4  million.  Afghans,  to  the  ref- 
ugee camps  around  the  world,  but  pri- 
marily in  the  Pakistan  area. 

In  1984  the  Soviets  responded  to 
that  refusal  of  ours  in  1980  by  not  par- 
ticipating. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HxRGBt]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  HiTimB.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hssoxs  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 

minutes.)     

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  (Chairman.  wHl 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HERGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  C^Ufornia. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  Soviets  did  not  participate  in 
1984,  and  very  clearly  the  GoodwIU 
Games  had  the  purpose  of  substitut- 
ing for  the  Oljrmpic  Oames  in  1984 
that  the  Soviets  refused  to  participate 
in. 

I  simply  want  to  remind  the  Mem- 
bers that  we  attempted  to  make  a 
moral  point  in  1980.  and  that  point 
was  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  brutal- 
ly oppressing  the  people  of  Afghani- 
stan. 

The  Members  of  this  House  floor 
watched  a  small  Afghan  child  walk  out 
on  the  floor  a  couple  of  days  ago.  He 
was  crippled.  He  talked  with  a  number 
of  Members  on  the  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican sides. 

He  had  been  crippled  by  Soviet 
attack  helicopters  that  strafed  him 
when  he  went  to  school  one  day. 

I  have  also  seen  small  exploding 
dolls,  dolls  that  are  sprinkled  in  the 
Afghan-inhabited  areas  in  Afghani- 
stan for  the  purpose  of  exploding,  and 
blowing  off  the  fingers  and  hands  of 
the  chQdren  who  touch  them. 

I  would  suggest  that  that  moral  situ- 
ation has  not  changed,  and  I  think 
that  Ted  Turner's  attempt  to  portray 
the  Soviet  Union  in  a  different  light 
tb^n  their  own  actions  have  proven 


them  to  be.  has  not  accrued  to  the 
benefit  of  this  country. 

I  *i«n  do  not  like  Mr.  Tumors  con- 
stant thrashing  of  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  with  regard  to  foreign 
policy,  and  I  think  the  gentleman 
frcmi  California  has  made  an  excellent 
point  when  the  gentleman  has  remind- 
ed the  Members  that  this  is  a  money- 
making  project  of  Ted  Turner's. 

It  is  not  an  apprcH^riate  government 
activity,  and  I  ccmunend  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  his  amend- 
ment. I  hope  it  passfs  unanimously. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  ojHKMltion  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  matter  is 
being  grossly  misrepresented  by  the 
sponsor  of  the  amoidment,  and  those 
that  have  spoken  on  the  other  side. 

This  is  not  a  Ted  Turner  operation. 
The  only  involvement  of  Ted  Turner  is 
through  the  purchasing  of  television 
righto,  and  he  win  probably  lose  a 
great  deal  of  money  over  it.  This  is 
also  not  a  joint  United  States-Soviet 
sponsored  activity. 

The  1990  Goodwill  Games  are  under 
the  direction  of  a  nonprofit  organisa- 
tion chaired  by  the  Reverend  William 
Sullivan,  the  president  of  the  Seattle 
University,  an  organization  made  up  of 
business  leaders,  dvlc  leaders.  There 
are  no  direct  ties  to  Ted  Turner. 

I  think  what  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  are  talking  about  is  the 
Goodwill  Oames  in  the  U.S.SJI. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the 
money  involved.  $500,000,  out  of  a 
$600  million  category,  is  simply  an  ear- 
nuu^  It  is  similar  to  the  present  au- 
thorization of  $1.5  million  that  is  ear- 
marked under  this  account  for  the 
Pan-American  Games  held  in  Indiana. 
Section  203  is  consistent  with  the 
President's  1085  General  Agreement 
on  Cultural  and  Scientific  Exchange. 

Nothing  in  this  amount  will  go  to 
sapttart  the  games  in  any  direct  fash- 
ion. The  money  will  go  to  support  cul- 
tural exchange  before  the  1990  games. 
I  might  also  add  that  the  city  of  Se- 
attle is  inviting  60  countries  to  partici- 
pate, of  which  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
one. 

Eligibility  for  the  mwrting  evente 
will  be  determined  by  the  United 
States  Sporto  Federation,  and  it  is  im- 
llkely  that  any  country  teams  will  be 
denied,  except  for  those  like  South 
Africa  which  are  banned  by  the  Inter- 
national Sports  Federation.  Since  the 
\3S.  Sports  Federation  will  do  the  in- 
viting, not  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  will  decide  which  coun- 
try teams  may  participate. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  bring 
about  an  international  event  in  Seat- 
Ue.  WA.  that  will  help  bring  about 
greater  cultural  activities  among  na- 
tions. 

It  is  a  lot  less  costly  than  the  $1.5 
million  that  was  in  the  previous  au- 
thorization bill  that  goes  to  support 
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Pan  Am  Oames.  That  money  went  for 
the  games.  This  money  will  not  sup- 
port in  any  d.<rect  fashion  the  games 
themselves  but  only  the  cultural  ex- 
changes that  will  occur  beforehand.  So 
I  think,  given  the  precedent  that 
exlsto  in  the  current  authorization  bUl. 
and  given  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Sports 
Federation  will  dh-ect  and  invite  coun- 
try teams  to  partkdpate,  and  glvoi  It  is 
being  run  by  the  Seattle  Goodwill 
Games  Ck>mmittee  of  Seattle,  I  cannot 
see  any  reason  why  we  should  oppose 
it  or  support  the  gentlonan's  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  HERGER.  Mr.  (Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HERGER.  Bir.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  quote  now,  if  I  could, 
from  the  factsheet  of  the  Goodwill 
Oames  of  Seattle,  1990,  and  I  would 
just  read  this,  if  I  may.  It  is  under 
"who  are  the  1990  Goodwill  Games  or- 
ganizers?" 

"The  1990  Goodwill  Oames  are  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Seattle  organization. 
TBS,  Turner  Broadcasting  System, 
and  the  UJ3.SJI.  State  (Committee  on 
Physical  Culture  and  Sports,  and  the 
U.SJSJI.  State  Committee  on  Televi- 
sion and  Radio." 

The  fact  is  that  these  games  are 
being  sponsored  by  all  four,  including 
the  Seattle  organising  ccmunlttee. 
Therefore,  any  money  that  goes  into 
the  Seattle  organizing  committee  is 
that  much  less  money  that  Turner 
Broadcasting  has  to  put  up  in  order  to 
promote  their  games.  So,  therefore, 
one  assisto  the  other.  They  are  the 
same. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  know  the  document  to  which  the 
gentleman  refers.  I  have  here  a  letter 
from  the  director  of  the  Seattle  orga- 
nizing committee,  and  he  has  assured 
me  that  the  money  involved  in  this 
$500,000  earmarking  will  go  for  cultur- 
al exchanges,  that  Turner's  only  par- 
ticipation will  be  the  purchase  of  the 
television  righto. 

Mr.  HERGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Bftr.  HERGER.  Since  they  are  both 
associated,  since  all  four  are  together, 
any  money  that  goes  into  one  in  pro- 
moting the  games,  whether  it  be  cul- 
turally or  whatever,  is  dollars  that 
helps  in  pKHuoting  the  games  and. 
therefore,  helps  in  a  profltmaking  vm- 
ture  by  Ted  Turner.  At  a  time  when 
we  are  numlng  $710  billion  deficits.  I 
do  not  feel  it  is  i4>proprlate  for  tax- 
payer dollars  to  be  used  in  that  way. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  all  of 
my  time,  but  before  I  even  talk  about 
the  amemdment,  let  me  j\ist  state 
something   in   the   kindest,    gentlest 
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mur.  I  un  beinc  prwnpfrt  and  the  mi- 
nority ta  belDC  promptad  by  our  iMd- 
enhlp  on  both  iMm  to  koop  thlnta 
movtaw-  Moat  of  Um  amandmants  thmt 
«•  ai«  debattnc  Ineludliic  ooo  that «« 
dabated  for  orv  •  balf  bour.  we  aU 
«f>wii  on.  8o  I  would  Just  aik  Mam- 
ben,  wltb  no  fa«  rule  baliic  applied,  to 
aay  irtiat  they  have  to  aay  in  aa  ahoct  a 
poaande.  and  hold  any  addltionaJ 
ita    for    publieatkm    in    the 

I  wHl  do  my  beat  to  get  ua  out 

of  here  by  4  o'eloek  today  if  i*e  can 
kesp  thinga  moving. 

With  regard  to  thia  particular 
amaofknent  aimply  atated.  the  money 
in  thia  aeetloo  of  the  bill  ia  to  be  uaed 
for  the  purpoeea  of  cultural  exchange. 
It  wm  be  uaed,  whether  It  la  for  the 
Boattki  gamea  or  not.  for  theae  pur- 
poeea. We  have  Joint  X3A.  cultural  ae- 
ttvltlaa  with  other  natlooa.  We  have 
Soviet  and  Pan-American  and  other  bi- 
lateral cultural  efforta  funded  by  the 
United  Statea  Infonnatkm  Agency. 
Thia  grant  would  repreaent  a  very 
■nail  fraction  of  the  overall  budget  of 
that  Agency,  and  It  la  an  InflnlteaimaJ 
part  of  the  budget  of  the  United 
Statea. 

Theae  actlvitiea  are  aomething  that 
the  praaent  Mlmlniatration  and  former 
■dmlniatrationa  have  alwaya  felt 
ahould  be  aupported.  The  argument 
really  iK  Do  we  want  to  aupport  them 
in  Seattle,  or  do  we  want  to  allow 
theee  funda  to  be  earmarked  by  the 
Agency  aomewhere  elae? 

I  am  willing  to  abide  by  the  resulta 
of  the  vote  here.  I  think  there  haa 
been  a  little  miaunderatanding  that 
thia  ia  aome  new  money  aet  aaide  for  a 
new  purpoae.  If  we  eliminate  thia  ear- 
marl^  in  fact  the  money  could  atill  go 
to  aupport  theae  gamea.  There  ia  noth- 
ing here  that  would  atop  that.  The 
Agency  haa  that  authority. 

Mr.  HKROKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONKXR.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Calif omia. 

Mr.  HXRQEIl.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
conoem  ia  twofold.  No.  1.  we  are 
apending  $600,000  that  la  going  Into  an 
area  apedflcaUy.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned that  it  could  be  apent  any- 
where.        

Mr.  BONKXR.  If  thia  amendment  ia 
agreed  to.  It  may  very  well  atill  go 
there.  We  are  juat  taking  a  chunk  of 
money  here  that  haa  been  aet  aaide  for 
theae  purpoaea,  a  larger  pot.  and 
aaying  that  thia  portion  will  go  here. 
If  we  remove  the  earmark,  thia  portion 
can  go  anyplace,  and  maybe  even 
there.  It  la  kind  of  an  Intellectual 
debate  on  the  aite.  but  It  doea  not 
change  the  facta  on  the  approach  In 
the  bilL  I  think  that  ia  where  there  la 
a  Uttle  Mtof  a  miaunderatanding. 

Mr.  HKROKR.  If  my  amendment 
doea  not  go  through,  thia  money  will 
autonatlcally  go  there  to  promote  a 
game  which  la  a  portion  of  the  cultur- 
al exchange,  and  It  cannot  help  but  be 


uaed  to  a  great  extent  aa  advertiaing 
for  a  game  that  ia  for  profit.  Aa  the 
gentleman  mentioned,  the  money  may 
be  uaed,  and  It  may  be  uaed  aome- 
where elae.^^^ 

Mr.  BONKKR.  There  la  no  money 
uaed  in  thia  for  advertiaing.  Thia  la  not 
for  the  gamea  again.  That  haa  been 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  re- 
atate  everything  that  haa  been  atated 
before  and  counter  what  I  juat  aaked 
my  oolleaguea  to  do.  ao.  therefore.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  atrlke  the  requi- 
site number  of  worda. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  heard  loud  and 
clear  the  general  admonition  of  my 
good  frlOKl.  the  gentleman  from  nori- 
da  [Mr.  Mica],  to  try  to  move  awiftly 
today  becauae  It  la  a  geUway  Thura- 
day.  I  am  not  getting  away  myaelf .  but 
I  do  not  want  to  be  aelflah  to  thoae 
who  are  heading  home. 

However,  I  come  here  not  to  bury 
Ted  Turner  but,  rather,  to  praiae  him. 
He  la  a  friend,  and  I  do  not  think  any- 
body in  this  Chamber  could  turn  on 
that  34-hour  newa  that  la  available 
daily  In  their  of ficea  and  then  think  ill 
of  Ted  Turner.  That  waa  a  gift  to  this 
Houae  years  ago.  Mayor  Barry  and  the 
adminiatration  of  thia  city  atill  doea 
not  have  a  aingle  home  In  the  District 
wired  for  cable,  but  our  Hill  Lb  wired. 
thankatoTed. 

Whoae  heart  did  not  swell  with  pride 
8  years  ago  when  he  captured  Ameri- 
ca's Cup.  that  handsome,  young  Geor- 
gian with  that  englneer's-billed  hat  on. 
when  Captain  Outrageous  was  throw- 
ing ail  his  crewmen  into  the  briny, 
celebrating  the  America's  Cup  victory 
for  this  common  man  and  gr«at  entre- 
preneur? 

Ted  and  I  uaed  to  agree  on  every- 
thing. I  sponsored  lilm  here  In  the 
Cannon  Caucus  Room  to  diacuas  the 
egregloua  violence  and  promiscuous 
aex-puahing  that  was  being  ahown  on 
on  all  the  major  networka  In  thia  coun- 
try. 
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Moat  of  them  still  are  errant  in  this 
area,  and  Ted  made  this  a  cause.  He 
came  up  here  and  lectured  ua  aeverely 
aaying  that  the  coverage  in  our  coim- 
try  In  the  maaa  media  was  doing  the 
work  of  15  Soviet  diviaiona  tearing  our 
couuntry  apart,  and  he  waa  right 

Then  came  the  Goodwill  Gamea  and 
Ted  went  over  to  Ruaaia  10  or  15 
tlmea.  Why.  they  might  aa  well  have 
brought  back  the  Miniater  Potempkin 
from  the  grave,  put  Ted  in  drag  In 
thoae  gowns  of  Katherlne  the  Great 
that  are  in  the  museum  at  the  west 
taoA  of  Red  Square  and  taken  him  for 
a  tour  down  the  Volga  and  the  Don. 
becauae  everything  he  saw  when  he 
came  back  he  had  fallen  for.  He  got 
the  major  Potempkin  tour  of  thia  cen- 
tury. 


The  Goodwill  Gamea  were  not  good- 
will for  larael  or  for  South  Korea, 
larael  waa  acapagoated  and  blackballed 
from  thoae  gamea.  and  ao  waa  the 
nation  of  South  Korea.  Aa  a  reault, 
the  UJB.  Air  Force.  Army,  Navy.  Coaat 
Guard,  and  Marine  Oorpa.  all  of  them 
said  theae  are  not  gamea  of  goodwill 
for  ua.  They  are  gamea  of  m-will.  and 
our  great  military  athletea  were  not  al- 
lowed to  participate. 

The  Goodwill  Gamea  went  In  the  red 
deeply.  As  it  was  aaid  of  Juliua  Caeaar 
"The  miatakea  that  men  make  live 
after  them,  the  good  and  their  debts 
are  often  Interred  with  IRS  books  and 
their  bones." 

Ted  Turner  Is  never  going  to  be  able 
to  recoup  his  loaaea  from  the  Goodwill 
Gamea:  ao  like  my  friend,  the  excel- 
lent mayor  of  Los  Angelea.  Tom  Brad- 
ley. Ted  comea  here  with  hia  hand  out 
aaUng  for  money.  Tom  Bradley  waa 
told  no  by  most  of  the  California  dele- 
gation back  In  1981  and  by  a  majority 
of  the  Houae  and  the  Senate.  Tom 
went  back.  He  went  to  work  with  the 
excellent  Peter  Ueberroth  and  the  Los 
Angelea  Gamea  had  money  to  apare 
left  over.  It  was  a  massive  commercial 
and  private  sector  success. 

Poor  Canada,  because  the  govern- 
ment got  involved,  is  still  paying  off  its 
debts  for  the  Montreal  Gamea. 

So  what  I  would  say  to  my  good 
friend  Ted  Turner,  and  he  Is  a  friend, 
all  kidding  aside,  "Ted.  I  told  you 
before  and  you  used  to  agree  with  me. 
don't  get  involved  with  the  Federal 
Government.  Do  It  on  your  own.  Make 
It  work  this  time. 

"The  great  Pacific  Northwest  is  one 
of  the  moat  beautiful  parts  of  not  only 
America,  but  the  world.  Make  the 
Goodwill  Games  a  part  of  the  private 
sector.  Put  Peter  Ueberroth  on  retain- 
er. Call  my  friend.  Tom  Bradley,  and 
ask  him  how  to  make  It  work  and 
make  siire,  Ted.  because  you  are  still 
the  main  entrepreneur,  you're  the 
major  domo.  Make  sure  Israel  and 
South  Korea  come  to  these  games. 
Don't  blackbaU  anybody." 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  fnmi  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a 
little  confused  as  the  gentleman  was 
speaking.  Does  he  or  does  he  not  con- 
sider Ted  Turner  to  be  a  Russian 
dupe? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Pardon? 

Hi.  WEISS.  Does  the  gentleman  or 
does  he  not  consider  Ted  Turner  to  be 
a  Ruaaian  dupe? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Not  In 
my  book,  but  I  wish  you  would  take 
off  that  gown  of  Katherlne  the  Great 
and  stop  letting  them  fool  him. 

Mr.  WEISS.  WeU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  clarification. 


Mr.  mLLXR  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  also  heeding  the  ad- 
monlti<»  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man trom  Florida  to  move  swiftly  in 
this  debate.  I  would  like  to  tium  to  my 
ooUeagues  and  address  what  I  think 
are  aome  of  the  concema  here  and 
hopefully  try  to  perauade  you  that 
thia  la  not  auch  a  bad  thing. 

What  we  have  here  la  a  propoaal  for 
cultural  exchange  that  goes  along 
with  an  athletic  event.  As  you  siumise. 
this  Is  In  an  area  from  which  I  come, 
OK;  but  because  of  that  I  put  some 
time  into  this. 

Now.  when  the  promoters  of  the 
Goodwill  Games  came  to  me  and  they 
said.  "We  would  like  to  have  some  cul- 
tural exchange  events  along  with  this, 
artistic  eventa,  whatever." 

I  aaid.  "Speaking  aa  one  Congress- 
man, cultiu«l  exchange  between  the 
United  SUtea  and  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
fine  as  long  as  it  Is  real  cultural  ex- 
change, as  long  as  real  problems  are 
diacuaaed.  as  long  as  Issues  like  human 
rights  don't  get  swept  aside." 

I  Ha/<  more  than  one  conversation 
with  thoae  involved.  In  fact,  I  went  out 
to  the  district  and  had  a  whole  meet- 
ing on  this  subject. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  board  that 
is  running  the  Goodwill  Games  imder- 
atanda  what  real  cultural  exchange  is 
about.  As  part  of  these  events,  there 
are  going  to  be  seminars  in  which 
issues  like  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  discussed  and  in  which 
thoae  who  are  moat  aggrieved  by  the 
denial  of  human  righta  will  have  the 
ofHTortunity  to  exchange  views  with 
the  Soviets.  The  sponsors  and  promot- 
ers of  theae  games  have  adviaed  the 
Sovieta.  in  fact  In  anticipation  of  the 
gamea.  whenever  a  Soviet  official 
comes  to  SeatUe  to  talk  about  the 
games  that  Soviet  official  meets  with 
members  of  SeatUe's  Jewish  communi- 
ty, meets  with  Jews  who  have  left  the 
Soviet  Unitm.  meets  with  me  to  discuss 
human  rights  and  other  concerns  In 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  go  into  this  at  length  becauae  we 
are  looking  at  a  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram. The  iaaue  is  not  whether  the 
Goodwill  Games  are  good  or  bad.  The 
Issue  Is.  Is  this  a  good  occasion  to  have 
some  meaningful  cultural  exchange 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union?  I  think  it  is  and  I  think 
the  sponsors  and  promoters  have 
shown  that. 

Now,  it  Is  true  that  Ted  Turner 
bought  the  broadcasting  rights  for 
this  $S6  million.  That  is  the  way  any 
athletic  games  go  in  this  country.  If  it 
Is  not  Ted  Turner,  It  Is  CBS  or  NBC  or 
ABC.  When  a  station  buys  the  TV 
rights,  it  is  also  true  that  It's  crucial  to 
putting  the  gamea  on.  Moat  of  the 
sports  events  that  go  on  today,  the  big 
onea,  do  not  go  on  without  a  broad- 
casting station  buying  some  of  thoae 


righta:  but  the  fact  that  CBS  or  NBC 
or  Ted  Turner  haa  bought  righta  to  an 
athletic  game  ia  not  a  reason  for  thia 
Congreaa  to  turn  around  and  aay.  "No, 
you  ahall  not  have  theae  cultural  ex- 
change eventa." 

ISx.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  MIU<ER  of  Waahington.  Tea.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentieman  on  his 
statement.  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
our  colleagues  here  in  the  committee 
recognise  that  this  thing  has  been  to- 
tally removed  from  Ted  Turner's  con- 
trol. There  is  a  nonprofit  entity  that 
has  been  created  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, led  by  the  Reverend  Father 
William  Sullivan,  the  president  of  Se- 
attie  Univeraity.  that  will  control 
theae  funds  and  how  they  are  used  as 
part  of  this  cultural  exchange. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Ted 
Turner.  The  whole  thing  has  been  sep- 
arated from  Ted  Turner. 

Now,  yes,  the  gentieman  is  correct, 
Ted  Turner  Is  going  to  broadcast  the 
games,  but  that  Is  all  he  Is  going  to  do. 
and  he  Is  paying  a  fee  to  do  that. 
Now,  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  liClLLER  of  Washington.  That  is 
my  understanding,  and  he  has  nothing 
to  do  with  these  cultural  exchange 
events. 

Mr.  DICKS.  So  I  would  hope  that 
the  House  would  take  a  look  at  this. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the 
House  Just  a  few  years  ago  appropri- 
ated $35  million  for  the  Pan-American 
Games. 

Now,  what  we  are  asking  for  in  this 
very  important  cultural  exchange  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  will  be  much 
broader  than  Just  sports,  is  $500,000 
this  year  and  $600,000  the  next  year. 

The  CHAIRliCAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dicks,  and  by 
imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mn.T.P»  of 
Washington  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  will  the 
gentieman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOLLER  of  Washington.  I  am 
h^n)y  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentieman  f itHu  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
hope  that  the  committee  woiild  stay 
with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Etouse  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
Congressman  BomciR  was  one  of  the 
originators  of  this  amendment.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  important  activity.  I 
think  the  more  exchange  we  can  have 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  better  we 
are  as  a  country. 

The  gentieman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  BinxBR]  has  made  a  very  u>pro- 
priate  point  in  our  State,  that  human 
rights  must  be  dealt  with.  I  certainly 
support  him  In  that  respect. 
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So  I  think  thia  is  a  prudent  amount 
of  money.  It  is  not  an  additional 
amount.  I  might  point  out.  It  Is  ear- 
marked out  of  existing  USIA  funda.  ao 
we  are  not  adding  money  to  the 
budget.  We  are  Juat  aaying  that  out  of 
the  money  that  ia  being  authorised  for 
this.  $600,000  will  be  available  for 
these  important  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  want  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  suiwort  this. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  wiU 
the  gentieman  jrield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentieman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
value  the  ccmunents  of  both  my  col- 
leagues from  the  State  of  Washington. 

Obviously,  we  have  an  interest  in 
thia  matter,  since  it  Is  in  Seattie:  but  I 
think  we  also  have  the  opportunity  for 
an  ongoing  goodwill  event  that  ia 
going  to  occur  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  not  Just  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  want  to  be  explicit  about 
that.  Over  60  countries  will  be  invited 
to  participate.  We  ought  to  do  all  we 
can  to  enhance  theee  goodwill  ex- 
changes and  the  cultural  opportunities 
that  exist. 

The  final  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  this  money,  which  is  a  very  small 
amount  of  earmariced  money,  will  be 
administered  by  the  USIA,  no  real 
friend  or  supporter  of  the  Soviet 
Union:  so  I  think  they  will  institute 
the  proper  controls  both  in  terms  of 
accounting  and  policy  to  insure  that 
this  money  will  be  going  for  the  kind 
of  cultural  oK>ortunities  that  we  here 
in  the  Houae  envision. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  will  not  take  all  the  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment 
some  of  the  qieakers  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  bring  aacat  rational  dlacuaaion 
to  thia  iaaue.  We  are  not  talking  about 
Ted  Turner. 

Member  of  the  Houae.  we  spend  $300 
billion  a  year  to  protect  us  from  the 
so-called  Bug  Bear  that  exists  out 
there,  called  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are 
here  today  discussing  attitude  and 
how  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
view  our  positions  and  aaaeaa  our  poli- 
cies in  trying  to  come  to  some  reasona- 
ble terms  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now.  there  are  two  ways  we  can  pro- 
ceed down  the  path.  One  way  is  that 
we  continue  to  buUd  missiles,  expend 
$300  billion  a  year  and  keep  escalating, 
while  the  red  ink  keepa  rising. 

The  other  way  is  we  could  develop 
some  dialog  and  aome  communication 

in  an  attempt  to  bring  the  two  nations 
somea^iat  doaer  together  to  mitigate 

some  of  these  problems. 
Now,  we  are  either  going  to  do  that 

through  cultural  terms,  social  actlvi- 
tiea, political  activitiea.  or  we  are  going 

to  meet  In  a  back  alley  and  that  bai± 
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alley  ia  not  loliic  to  bo  Mttlod  with 
ttata  aaymor*  or  hondguno.  It  Is  golnc 
to  bo  a  nuclear  alKtotlnc  gallery  at 
■omepc^t. 

So  «e  are  now  aetttng  the  ooune  for 
the  future.  I  Uetened  to  aome  of  the 
meaken  on  the  other  dde  and  I  have 
great  ra^eet  for  thoae  speakera.  but  I 
Jiat  feel  thia  la  not  about  Ted  Turner. 
I  think  Tad  Turner  may  be  telling  ua 
what  we  ahould  be  doing  here  today. 

We  are  either  going  to  try  to  reaolve 
thta  thing  with  oommuntratlon  and 
dialog  or  we  are  going  to  meet  on  the 
real  iriaying  field,  and  It  la  for  keepa. 

I  think  thia  la  a  very  reaaonable  cost 
Item  and  I  believe  it  aeU  the  tone  of 
what  Congreaa  ahould  be  attempting 
to  da  We  ahould  be  the  leaders  In  thia 
field.  It  should  not  be  coming  from 
without.  So  let  us  get  off  that  buai- 


I  believe  Ted  Turner  lost  money.  I 
do  not  get  any  money  tn  my  district 
from  this.  I  think  this  is  an  issue  for 
the  Nation. 

I  commend  thoee  efforts  and  ges- 
turea.  I  think  for  Congress  to  strike 
that  half  mOllon  dollars  is  very,  very 
economically  foolish  here.  I  think  that 
is  exactly  the  way  we  should  look  at  it 
today. 

So  I  say.  "Cheers.  Ted.  Keep  it  up." 
Maybe  with  FUher  Sullivan  we  can 
get  something  done  that  Congreaa  has 
failed  to  do.  If  Congress  wants  to 
stand  around  here  and  talk  about  all 
this  big  confrontation  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  think  that  we  should  be  look- 
ing and  puahing  all  ^e  buttons  and  all 
options  to  try  to  reduce  the  conflict 
that  may  aomeday  arlae. 

I  do  not  think  thia  is  a  very  costly 
way  of  going  about  it.  I  think  it  makes 
some  sense.  I  commend  the  committee 
tat  havtaig  it  In.  I  hope  the  Members 
of  the  Houae.  and  this  probably  should 
not  be  the  ankendment  that  holds  us 
back  today,  we  should  come  in  here 
today  and  diaeuas  attitude  and  vote  at- 
titude and  that  attitude  Is  that  we  are 
wflling  to  negotiate  and  work  things 
out.  We  are  not  Just  willing  to  drop 


Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask  the  q>on- 
sor  of  the  amendment  a  couple  ques- 
tions about  the  amendment,  if  I  could, 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

I  have  listened  to  this  debate  now, 
and  in  all  honcaty,  I  do  not  care  about 
Ted  Turner.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
$•00,000  has  anything  to  do  with  nu- 
clear shooting  gallerlea  or  anything 
else,  and  I  am  not  certain  that  we 
ought  to  be  subsidizing  the  dty  of  Se- 
attle for  something  which  is  going  to 
bring  a  lot  of  people  into  the  dty. 
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Let  me  try  to  understand  here.  We 
are  talking  $500,000  of  taxpayers' 
moner.  I*  that  correct? 


Mr.  HKROER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  correct,  for  a  jreara  nm- 
nlng.  so  a  total  of  $1  million. 

Mr.  WALKKR.  A  total  of  $1  million. 
So  we  are  talking  about  fairly  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  money.  Let  us  under- 
stand. $S00.000  if  not  minor  money.  It 
is  over  100  American  taxpaying  fami- 
lies working  the  entire  year  to  pay  the 
taxes  to  have  that  amount  of  money 
spent.  So  we  are  not  talking  about  a 
little  bit  of  money.  When  those  people 
sat  down  on  Apri  15.  100  famlliea.  and 
wrote  their  checks,  we  would  spend  it 
all  in  one  fell  swoop  right  here. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  something 
else. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Since 
we  are  not  talking  about  the  overall 
level  here,  and  there  is  no  motion  to 
cut  the  overall  level,  and  the  same 
numtier  of  taxpayers'  dollars  are  going 
to  be  spent,  does  the  gentleman  sup- 
port any  taxpayers'  dollars  for  cultur- 
al exchange?^ 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  at  times  of  making 
tough  priority  decisions  that  that  is 
one  area  that  needs  to  be  looked  at  for 
some  cuts.  I  would  have  to  tell  the 
gentleman  that  we  might  not  want  to 
"X"  it  out.  but  we  might  want  to  look 
at  how  much  money  we  are  spending 
in  that  area. 

I  want  to  ask  a  couple  more  ques- 
tions here.  In  this  particular  arena. 
Goodwill  Games,  are  they  going  to  sell 
tickets? 

Mr.  HERGER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  absolutely. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  in  other  words,  it 
is  parUally  one  of  those  ventures 
where  they  are  going  to  try  to  make 
some  money  by  selling  tickets:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HERGER.  Correct 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  this  whole  thing 
is  going  to  be  on  television,  and  there 
Is  going  to  be  advertising  money  for  it. 
is  there  not? 

Mr.  EaiRGER.  That  is  right. 

Bdr.  WALKER.  So  in  other  words, 
what  we  have  here  is  we  have  a  com- 
mercial enterprise  that  may  be  very 
worthwhile,  and  the  exchange  may  be 
very  good,  but  as  I  recall,  the  Olym- 
pics made  money. 

Now  why  should  we  have  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  funding  at  the  cost  of 
$500,000  a  year  something  which  is  ac- 
tually going  to  be  a  moneymaklng  en- 
terprise? All  I  am  saying  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  is.  "Isn't  this 
something  where  we  can  save  some 
money  and  have  that  money  for  other 
priorities  that  we  may  want  to  spend  it 
on?" 

Sure,  the  gentleman  does  not  take 
the  money  out  completely,  but  we 
have  real  tough  priority  decisions  to 


make  around  here,  and  where  you 
have  this  kind  of  decision,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  can  eliminate  the  money, 
put  the  money  somewhere  else,  and  ul- 
timately save  the  taxpayers  some  of 
that  deficit  that  we  are  now  spending 
away. 

This  Is  a  money  issue.  In  Waahing- 
ton  parlance.  $500,000  is  said  by  some 
not  to  be  a  lot  of  money.  I  am  sick  and 
tired  of  hearing  about  these  things  not 
being  a  lot  of  money.  I  think  that  it  is 
a  lot  of  money,  and  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  trying  to  save  some 
money.       

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Just  to  keep  the 
record  stxaight,  becatise  we  are  mean- 
dering around  this  issue,  fimds  fnnn 
the  nSIA  wlU  not  be  spent  for  any  of 
the  sporting  events  whatsoever.  The 
sports  program  in  1990  will  be  paid  for 
by  broadcast  rights  paid  by  the  Turner 
Broadcasting  System— that  is  his  par- 
ticipation in  tlUs  thing.  Sponsorship 
from  corporations  like  Boeing  and 
Weyerhaeuser  and  many  of  them 
throughout  the  country  are  sponsor- 
ing the  event,  and  ticket  sales.  That  is 
how  they  plan  to  pay  for  the  whole 
event.  The  $500,000  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman refers,  the  earmarked  amoimt. 
will  only  go  for  cultural  exchanges 
which  precede  the  sporting  events  In 
1990.  

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, but  what  I  am  saying  to  the  gen- 
tleman is  that  the  whole  event  is  orga- 
nized as  a  commercial  enterprise.  If  we 
want  to  have  some  cultural  activities 
connected  with  it,  why  do  we  not  Just 
build  that  into  the  overall  program? 
Why  are  the  taxpayers  all  of  a  sudden 
having  to  come  up  with  these  amounts 
of  money? 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  makes 
an  excellent  argiunent  for  the  need  for 
this  House  to  cut  frlvoulous  spending. 
We  as  a  body  and  I  have  supported  cut 
after  cut,  I  must  say,  be  It  the  military 
budget  with  the  military  bands  and 
their  exchanges  and  so  on.  or  the 
State  Department  budget. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleague  in 
good  faith,  my  ranking  minority 
member  and  I  went  through  a  tumul- 
tuous session.  This  bill  is  $1  billion 
below— below— what  the  State  Depart- 
ment requested,  and  the  administra- 
tion. I  do  not  know  of  a  bill  that  has 
come  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  a 
Republican  administration  is  opposing 
because  there  is  not  enough  money  in 


it.  It  is  the  (mly  one  that  I  am  aware 
of.  We  have  worked  long  and  hard  to 
reach  this  level. 

Now  certainly  we  are  going  to  go 
back  and  probably  next  year  make 
some  more  adjustments  and  more  ad- 
justments, but  the  point  is,  and  I  have 
made  it  before,  there  is  a  small 
amount  in  this.  It  is  not  small  by  my 
daily  standards  or  the  gentleman's 
daily  standards  or  any  individual  tax- 
payer, but  it  is  small  in  comparison  to 
the  Federal  budget. 

So  the  argument  is.  not  will  it  or  wiU 
it  not  be  spent,  but  do  we  earmark  it 
for  this  particular  purpose. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  does  not  hear  this 
gentleman  at  all  complaining  about 
what  the  conunlttee  did  in  terms  of 
cuts.  I  think  that  it  did  make  some 
tough  decisions,  and  I  congratulate  it 
for  that.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
and  the  ranking  Republican  member. 
But  I  am  also  one  who  believes  that  no 
given  bill  coming  out  of  committee  is  a 
complete  woi^  of  art.  that  in  fact 
there  are  things  that  can  be  done  on 
the  floor  that  improve  bills.  This  is 
one  Improvement  that  we  can  make.  It 
is  one  place  where  maybe  the  gentle- 
man had  some  difficulty  within  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  the  committee  get- 
ting an  agreement  on  this.  Fine.  We 
on  the  floor  can  do  something  to  help 
cut  fiuther.  If  the  Republican  admin- 
istration does  net  like  it,  fine.  I  do  not 
care  about  that.  Let  us  still  save  the 
money. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  the  gentleman  understands  what 
we  are  talking  here  is  not  earmarked. 

Bir.  WALKER.  I  understand.  I  made 
that  point  myself. 

Bdr.  DICKS.  The  USIA  is  going  to 
get  the  $500,000  one  way  or  the  other. 
There  is  not  a  cent,  a  nickel  being 
saved  by  this.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  is  totally  correct  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  siMrting  event. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time,  I  made 
that  point  myself  here  Just  a  minute 
ago.  It  is  a  matter  of  setting  priorities. 
There  are  some  things  that  are  higher 
priority.  San,  ultimately  you  save 
money.  If  you  aUow  priority  decisions 
to  be  made  that  give  money  to  higher 
priorities  because  you  have  eliminated 
lesser  priorities,  that  in  fact  saves 
money. 

Itls.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlwnan  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  gentle- 
man's commenta.  The  point  is  that  we 


have  a  principle  here.  That  principle  is 
implying  numey  for  a  commercial  ven- 
ture, because  Ted  Turner  will  get  the 
broadcasting  righU  of  the  Goodwill 
Games  and  the  cultural  exchangee, 
which  he  will  then  be  able  to  selL  So  it 
is  done  on  a  for-profit  basis.  This  is  a 
policy  and  a  precedent  that  I  do  not 
think  that  we  want  to  adopt  here  in 
the  House. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
comments.  We  have  to  imderstand 
what  we  are  dealing  with  here,  and  it 
is  a  commercial  enterprise. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  could  not  have  said 
it  better,  and  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.        

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  3ielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  wanted  to  com- 
ment that  this  is  not  a  profit  venture. 
The  consortium  that  has  been  put  to- 
gether in  the  State  of  Washington  is 
nonprofit. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  the  people 
who  are  sponsoring  these  games,  and  I 
want  to  make  siire  that  my  colleagues 
understand  Just  what  we  are  talking 
about  in  terms  of  these  fimds. 

"In  order  to  have  a  major  cultimd 
program  in  1990,  intensive  woilc  needs 
to  take  place  over  the  next  2  years.  It 
is  this  work  to  which  the  USIA  funds 
will  be  applied.  In  the  performing  arts 
we  need  to  have  representatives  of  arts 
organizations  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  from  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  meet  with  their  Soviet  counter- 
parts to  prepare  a  major  international 
performing  arts  festival  in  1990.  For 
example,  a  theater  director  will  travel 
to  Moscow  in  1988  and  1989  to  identify 
and  begin  working  with  a  number  of 
Soviet  actors  who  will  then  be  part  of 
the  major  performing  arts  festivaL 
This  same  needs  to  done  in  oi>era, 
music  and  dance.  Seattle  officials 
have  already  made  one  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  begin  work  on  a  publi- 
cation that  will  put  together  the 
teams  of  United  States  and  Soviet 
writers  and  photogn4>hers  to  ci4>tiu« 
the  spirit  of  the  Goodwill  Games.  The 
United  States  members  of  the  team 
will  work  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  well 
as  in  the  1990  event  itself." 

So  I  want  to  point  out  that  we  are 
talking  about  two  distinct  things  here. 
We  are  talking  about  cultural  ex- 
change in  the  arts,  which  I  think  is  an 
important  priority,  and  that  is  sepa- 
rate from  the  sporting  activities  in 
most  respects.  So  I  think  that  you  can 
make  a  very  good  case  that  these  Idnds 
of  cultural  exchanges  are  valid,  and  I 
want  to  reiterate  what  my  friend  from 
Waahington  said,  this  is  a  nonprofit 


entity  that  has  been  created.  8«ne  of 
the  finest  people  in  our  State  are  serv- 
ing on  that  mMiproflt  entity.  It  was 
done,  frankly,  to  separate  this  from 
Ted  Turner's  operation,  so  that  there 
would  not  be  any  question  about  who 
in  fact  is  running  it 

I  hope  that  the  committee  will  sup- 
port what  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  brought  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  direct  my  re- 
marks to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  CUifomia,  in  the  genuine  and 
sincere  hope  that  he  would  withdraw 
this  amendment 

Hi.  Chairman.  I  am  in  the  State 
with  my  distingtiished  colleague,  so  I 
have  no  parochial  interest  in  this 
matter  whatsoever. 
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Second.  I  am  not  a  member  of  this 
committee,  so  there  are  no  loyalties  to 
committee  print. 

But  I  have  sat  here  diligently,  lis- 
tened with  rapt  attention  to  this 
debate.  I  would  make  the  following  ob- 
servaticm:  Incredible  amount  of  sound 
and  fury,  signifying  virtually  nothing. 

I  understand  how  after  16%  years  as 
a  Member  of  this  body  that  my  col- 
leagues and  I  from  time  to  time  can 
engage  in  extraordinarily  creative, 
fanciful  Judgments.  There  are  times 
when  I  believe  that  politicians  are  per- 
tu4)8  the  most  creative  thinkers  on  the 
face  of  this  Earth.  This  debate  is  a 
classic  case  in  point 

One  of  the  arguments  in  support  of 
this  amendment  \»  that  it  is  profit  ori- 
ented: yet  my  colleagues  have  time 
after  time,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
stated  clearly  and  without  equivoca- 
tion that  this  is  nom>rof  it 

Some  of  my  colleagues  support  the 
amendment  because  they  would  sug- 
gest that  this  cuts  $500,000  in  fiscal 
1988,  and  $500,000  in  fiscal  1989,  for  a 
total  of  $1  million  in  a  megabilllon 
dollar  budget.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  the  gentleman's  amendment 
does  not  cut  All  the  gentleman's 
amendment  does  is  say  let  us  not  ear- 
marii  funds. 

My  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  stated  clearly,  with  efficacy, 
with  voracity,  with  clarity,  and  articu- 
lately stating  to  my  colleagues  that 
even  if  the  gentleman's  amendment 
were  to  prevail  that  would  not  in  any 
way  stop  the  funds  from  going  for  this 
purpose. 

The  third  reason  why  my  colleague 
stated  that  we  should  support  the 
amendment,  that  in  some  way  this  Is  a 
Ted  Turner  venture,  yet  my  colleagues 
again,  without  challenge,  have  stated 
clearly  and  without  eqiiivocation  that 
this  is  not  about  Ted  Turner. 
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B«t  I  vould  HOT  to  my  ooUmcum 
that  thto  li  niarlra  that  what  we  are 
•U  about  In  thlB  oountnr  to  any  human 
boing,  flfvan  my  dtatlnculaiMd  oolleacue 
from  CaUfornla.  and  this  lantleman 
tram  Callfonilal  right  to  take  a  itand. 
iHiatevar  the  fltand  may  be.  that  la  the 
beauty,  that  la  the  power,  that  li  the 
gift  of  democracy. 

So  even  if  my  coUeacue  wanted  to 
diaHence  Ted  Turner,  then  he  could 
do  lo.  Thia  amendment  Is  lnai>proprl- 
ate.  If  my  ooUeague  hae  a  problem 
with  Ted  Turner^  politics,  debate  Ted 
Turner,  llils  is  inappropriate. 

llie  next  point,  this  is  in  scune  way  a 
sobridy  for  sports.  My  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  stated 
again,  without  equivocation,  and  with- 
out challenge,  that  this  money  is  not 
gobig  for  sports:  For  cultural  ex- 
changes. 

Now  to  the  last  comment  I  have  sat 
here,  we  have  debated  this  matter  for 
neaiiy  45  minutes  on  an  amendment 
that  would  not  even  cut  the  $500,000 
from  the  megaUlllon-dollar  budget 
This  gentleman  from  California  a  few 
weeks  ago  off  wed  an  amendment  on 
the  floor  of  this  body  to  cut  over  $2.5 
bUlkm.  not  earmark  it  but  cut  it  from 
what  we  euphemisUcally  refer  to  as 
the  star  wars  program.  Does  my  col- 
league know  what  the  rule  allowed?  A 
ao^ninute  debate  on  a  $X5  billion 
amenknent  that  my  ooDeague  did  not 
Join  me  In.  Yet  we  spend  45  minutes 
f«ig«g«t*g  In  a  debate  about  taxpayers' 
dollars.  $500,000.  that  is  not  even 
being  cut 

To  summarise,  let  me  suggest  to  my 
colleague  that  he  withdrew  this 
amendment  This  Is  an  absurdity.  This 
is  an  amendment  that  has  no  place  in 
a  significant  debate. 

This  Is  not  about  profit  That  has 
been  stated:  the  gentleman  has  not 
challenged  that  This  is  not  about  cut- 
ting. That  has  been  stated:  the  genUe- 
man  has  not  challenged  that  This  Is 
not  about  Ted  Turner  the  gentleman 
has  not  challenged  that.  This  Is  not 
about  sports:  the  gentleman  has  not 
challenged  that 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dkl- 
LUMsl  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  DiL- 
LUMS  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  DELLUM8.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  spent  a  tremendous  amount  of 
time  here.  If  we  continue  along  this 
line,  given  the  electricity,  the  amount 
of  staff,  we  will  spend  $500,000  in  man 
and  woman  hours  covering  this 
debate,  and  at  the  cost  that  it  would 
cost  to  {Mint  this  debate  in  the  Raooas 
it  will  more  than  likely  grossly  exceed 
the  $500,000  that  the  gentleman  from 
Callfomla  is  not  even  cutting  from  the 
budget 

So  let  me  suggest  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  that  I  respect, 
revere,  embrace,  love  to  death,  that  he 


withdraw  this  amendment  because  It 
serves  no  useful  puriMse.  If  we  are 
going  to  go  forward  in  oommunlcatton 
with  the  world  as  a  great  power,  let  it 
be  understood  that  we  have  the  capac- 
ity to  engage  in  cultural  exchange,  and 
that  we  as  a  great  Nation  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  love  the  Domans  of  the 
worid.  the  Dellumses  of  the  country 
and  the  Ted  Turners  of  the  Nation, 
because  in  this  country  we  can  indeed 
tolerate  difference. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HASTCRT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dxllums]  Is 
very  eloquent  and  he  certainly  puU 
forth  his  view  and  his  ideas  very  well. 

But  I  think  sometimes  It  comes  that 
we  must  stand  up  and  we  must  talk 
about  what  the  Issue  really  Is.  If  we 
talk  about  In  this  Congress  and  in  this 
body  balancing  a  budget  and  being  re- 
sponsible and  watching  how  we  spend 
taxpayers'  dollars,  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
go  home  and  say,  Bir.  Chairman,  yes.  I 
spent  $500,000  this  year  and  $500,000 
next  year  to  bring  over  the  Russian 
chess  team  for  cultural  exchange. 
Why  can  the  Russians  not  send  their 
own  chess  team  over?  This  Is  exactly 
what  this  Is  for. 

This  Is  not  athleUcs.  It  Is  not  Ted 
Turner.  It  is  not  TV.  It  Is  common 
sense.  Mr.  Chairman.  We  should  not 
in  this  body  be  entering  into  programs 
of  cultural  exchange  when  we  are  sub- 
sidising other  countries  to  bring  their 
organizations  over  here. 

Pine,  send  our  teams  abroad,  send 
our  teams  to  foreign  countries,  show 
people  what  the  American  culture  Is 
about.  But  I  think  it  behooves  the 
Russians  to  send  their  own  people  over 
here.  That  is  what  it  Is  about,  and  It  Is 
talking  about  common  sense,  it  Is  talk- 
ing about  m^^ng  bright  decisions,  and 
good  decisions,  being  frugal  when  we 
spend  that  10-families'  dollars,  tax  dol- 
lars that  they  worked  long  hours,  and 
how  we  spend  those  dollars. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hxrgxr]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Bds.  Shows)  there 
were— ayes  9.  noes  10. 

laoounD  voTS 

Mr.  HEROER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote   was  taken  by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  203,  noes 
201.  not  voting  29.  as  follows: 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Roemer  for.  with  Mr.  RoytMa  asainst. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida  for,  with  Mr.  Rsngel 
ac*in>t. 

Messrs.  SPRATT.  PRICE  of  Illinois. 
APPLEOATE.  14FDNE.  and  BAR- 
NARD.  Mrs.  LLOYD,  and  Messrs. 
SLATTERY,  HAYES  of  Louisiana, 
and  BOSCO  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Ms.  KAPTUR  and  Mr.  CONTE 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  BROOMFEELD.  KCr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  are  consid- 
ering this  bill  to  f\md  U.S.  foreign  af- 
fairs activities.  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  recent  action 
by  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  that 
terminates  that  country's  special  secu- 
rity relationship  with  the  United 
SUtes. 

Since  February  1085,  New  Zealand 
policy  has  prohibited  entry  Into  New 
Zealand  ports  of  the  United  States 
Navy  shUw.  because  they  might  carry 
nuclear  weapons. 


That  policy  breached  New  Zealand's 
alliance  obligations  under  the  Ansus 
Treaty  of  1951,  and  in  response  In 
August  1986  the  United  States  sus- 
pended its  security  obligations  to  New 
Zealand. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  New  Zealand 
Parliament  enacted  the  "Nuclear  Free 
Zone,  Disarmament,  and  Arms  Control 
Act"  which  places  the  ship  ban  policy 
into  law. 

By  enacting  this  law.  New  Zealand 
made  its  final  national  decision  to 
shift  its  security  relationship  with  the 
United  States  from  one  of  close  alli- 
ance to  one  of  mere  friendship. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  85,  the  New 
Zealand  BCilltary  Preference  Elimina- 
tion Act,  to  strike  New  Zealand  from 
the  list  of  allies— NATO  countries, 
Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand— enti- 
tled to  preferential  treatment  under 
various  United  States  security  assist- 
ance laws.  The  bill  leaves  New  Zealand 
under  the  provisions  that  apply  to 
friendly,  but  nonallled.  coimtries. 

My  biU  is  a  measured  and  propor- 
tionate response  to  New  Zealand's  en- 
actment into  law  its  UJS.  ship  ban.  It 
adjusts  the  security  relationship,  but 
does  not  impose  economic  or  other 
sanctions  on  New  Zealand.  The  two 
coimtries  should  continue  to  enjoy 
close  economic,  [lolitical.  and  cultural 
ties,  even  though  close  security  coop- 
eration has  ended  by  New  Zealand's 
choice. 

I  should  add  that  the  administration 
supports  my  legislation. 

The  United  States  greatly  regrets 
the  choice  New  Zealand  has  made  to 
leave  the  group  of  America's  security 
allies,  but  New  Zealand  has  made  its 
choice,  and  United  States  law  should 
be  adjusted  accordingly  by  enactment 
of  H.R.  85. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz],  the 
chairman  of  the  Sulxx>mmittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs. 

til.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jielding. 

I  share  the  concerns  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  very  elo- 
quently expressed. 

The  adoption  of  this  legislation  by 
the  New  Zealand  Parliament  has  fur- 
ther complicated  the  task  of  reestab- 
lishing the  kind  of  close  and  coopera- 
tive defense  relationship  which  we  had 
with  New  Zealand  when  ANZUS  was  a 
fully  functioning  tripartite  alliance. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  after  the 
adoption  of  this  policy  by  New  2Sea- 
land.  but  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
legislation,  we  suspended  our  coopera- 
tion with  New  Zealand  within  the 
framework  of  ANZUS.  and  we  made  it 
very  clear  to  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment that  the  adoption  of  this  legisla- 
tion was  incompatible  with  the  re- 
sumption of  that  cooperation. 

I  think  the  legislative  response  to 
this  development  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  m«^h<g^Ti  makes  a  lot  of 


sense.  If  New  Zealand  has  adopted  leg- 
islation which  makes  the  Implementa- 
tion of  our  ANZUS  commitments  to 
them  literally  impossible,  and  their 
ANZUS  requirement  for  cooperaticm 
with  us  impossible  as  well,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  we  can  continue  justi- 
fying categorizing  New  Zealand  as  an 
allied  nation  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Arms  Exi>ort  Control  Act 

I  think,  however,  that  this  is  the 
Idnd  of  issue  which  does  need  to  be 
thoroughly  aired.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  my  friend, 
it  would  be  my  Intention  to  hold  a 
hearing  before  the  subcmnmlttee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  for  the  pre- 
cise purpose  of  considerating  your  leg- 
islation, and  to  solicit  the  views  of  the 
administration  with  respect  to  it 

It  would  also  be  my  intention  to  try 
to  move  forward  with  that  legislation 
at  an  i4>propriate  time  a  little  bit  later 
in  the  session,  after  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  implica- 
tions of  it  in  more  depth  and  detalL 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, I  think  the  gentleman  is  moving 
in  the  right  direction.  Some  sort  of  re- 
sponse to  the  New  Zealand  action  Is 
required. 

We  just  want  to  make  sure  that 
whatever  we  do  contributes  to  a  reso- 
lution of  this  problem  in  a  way  which 
over  time  will  facilitate  a  resumption 
of  the  Idnd  of  close  cooperation  we 
have  had  in  the  past. 

Whatever  New  Zealand  doctor  does 
not  do  with  respect  to  its  ANZUS  com- 
mitments, we  all.  I  think,  recognize 
the  New  2iealand  people  are  good 
friends  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  sacrificed  much  over  the  years  in 
behalf  of  our  common  interests. 

We  want  to  maintain  good  relations 
with  New  Zealand  in  the  future.  It  is  a 
democracy,  and  we  have  so  much  in 
common;  but  if  they  want  the  benefits 
of  the  American  defense  commitment 
they  have  to  ht  prepared  to  accept  the 
obligations  that  go  with  it. 

AMXNDlCEirT  OPRXH)  BT  MK.  COMmtf 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coirms:  On 
page  56.  strike  out  lines  23  through  line  3  on 
page  57. 

On  page  61.  strike  lines  16  through  line  2 
on  page  62  and  on  line  3  on  page  62  redesig- 
nate "Sac.  210"  as  "Sac.  208". 

On  page  62.  following  line  22.  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

SEC  tm.  REPEAL  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT 
FOR  DEMOCRACY  ACT. 

The  National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
Act  is  hereby  repealed. 

Redesignate;  aU  sections,  subsections,  and 
the  table  of  (»ntents  accordingly. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an 
amendment  that  was  introduced  last 
year,  and  I  hope  that  we  wlU  be  able 
to  gain  the  support  of  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  thought  it  very  important  on 
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tbt  last  vote  to  wvn  ISOO.OOO.  Thta 

■menrtiiKnt  would  mm  $30  million, 
and  I  would  •rgue  that  ellmlnattnf  the 
NmUonal  Bidowment  for  Oaaioeney 
vvrald  be  a  vory  Important  itep  In 
torn*  of  |)«lwr««^»^  our  oconomic  mlor- 
tUca.  where  we  have  lo  many  short- 
•CM  tn  the  domeatlc  procnuna  and 
■ueh  a  ahorttall  in  the  money,  oonatd- 
erlnc  our  deftdt. 

80  my  fint  but  not  final  point  about 
the  NatloDal  Endowment  for  Demoo- 
ncy  to  that  we  need  the  $ao  million, 
but  the  real  cooakleraUon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, la  that  we  need  now  to  brine  an 
end  to  the  prIvatlMtion  of  foreign 
policy  beeauae  it  la  a  preeeriptltm  for 
ooofualon  and  failure.  The  National 
Bidowment  for  Democracy  takea  upon 
iteelf  to  fund  foreign  political  groupa. 
foieign  organiaatlona.  organiaatlona 
for  which  we  have  little  or  no  Inf  ormar 
Uon.  and  groupa  that  could  embarram 
our  Oovemment  and  have  embar- 
raaed  our  Oovonment  and  made  it 
the  mibject  of  puaalement  and  ridicule. 
Thta  la  the  danger  of  the  National 
endowment  for  Democracy,  and  we 
come  now  In  a  completely  different  en- 
vironment from  last  year.  We  now 
have  a  oonaUtutlonal  crisis  In  which 
we  have  a  prtvatiaation  of  foreign 
policy  being  at  the  heart  of  indeed  an 
intricate  and  coBoplex  amount  of  activ- 
ity that  is  now  under  investigation  by 
■everal  committees. 

80  I  aak  all  the  Briembera  here  to 
Join  me  In  restricting  the  foreign 
policy-making  ability  of  a  totally  pri- 
vate organintion.  I  was  just  going 
over  the  oversight  report  that  was  put 
together  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee last  year,  and  we  find  that 
^mttng  our  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy  Is 
our  leader  and  friend,  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr.  Daitts 
Fascbll,  who  chairs  the  fuU  ccnnmit- 
tee  on  this  very  Important  subject 
And  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  pre- 
sented with  some  difficult  problems, 
tome  coiinict  problems.  In  which  we 
have  now  the  Democratic  Party,  the 
Republican  Party,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  AFL-CIO  all  very 
busy  taking  care  of  the  bualneas  of  de- 
ciding who  and  which  organisation 
shall  promote  democracy. 

I  see  this  as  a  very  serious  problem. 
When  we  look  at  the  track  record  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy, we  find  In  the  headlines  even 
now  that  the  military-backed  candi- 
date In  Panama  In  1984  Is  the  source 
of  the  great  turmoU  and  rioting  that  Is 
going  on  presently.  We  determined 
unilaterally,  without  the  Congress 
ever  taking  part  In  it.  without  the 
State  Department  ever  taking  a  posi- 
tion on  it.  to  back  the  military-sup- 
ported candidate  In  Panama,  and  we 
have  a  really  critical  situation  going 
on  there  now. 

France  is  snother  area  that  was  a 
point  of  great  embarrassment,  where 
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we  found  that  we  were  supporting  two 
organltttUons  in  France  with  taxpayer 
money  without  the  knowledge  or  ap- 
proval of  Congress  and  perhaps  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  Department 
of  State.  In  which  we  were  supporting 
organlsatlosw  that  were  oppoeed  to  the 
democratlo  government  then  of  Fran- 
cois MItterand.  We  had  the  interna- 
tionally embarrassing  situation  of  Pro- 
demca.  an  apparently  pro-Contra 
funding  organlMition.  that  determined 
that  because  they  were  keeping  the 
NED  funds  separate,  they  would  have 
the  audacity  to  take  out  fuU-page  ads 
out  of  their  other  fimding  to  advise 
the  American  people  and  the  Congress 
Itself  through  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  New  York  Times  how  the 
Congress  ought  to  behave  in  deciding 
this  Incredibly  complex  and  emotional 
problem  of  how  we  deal  with  Nicara- 
gua and  the  Contras. 

We  have  a  problem  revealed  In  the 
oversight  hearings  of  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee— and  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  on  his  fairness  in  our  at- 
tempts to  meet  and  discuss  this  prob- 
lem—that at  the  time  of  those  hear- 
ings 88  percent  of  the  grants  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
was  going  to  the  organisation  who 
were  represented  on  iu  board. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  very  dose  attention  to  this 
amendment,  because  as  a  result  again 
of  the  oversight  hearlnga  we  were  able 
to  find  much  of  this  Information. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Coh- 
Tsas]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Coh- 
Tsas  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

D  1818 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  for  us  to  consider  that  in 
addition  to  funding  the  activities  of 
political  parties  abroad,  of  operating 
in  democraciea.  such  as  Portugal  and 
Spain,  ttiat  we  now  also  have  grantees 
who  are  covert.  We  have  a  covert  divi- 
sion of  NED  In  which  we  liave  secret 
grantees  that  cannot  even  be  revealed 
to  the  Oversight  Committee  for  audit; 
so  this  Is  an  incredible  circumstance 
that  the  Congress.  I  hope,  will  no 
longer  tolerate,  that  we  will  not  move 
to  eliminate  this  provision  which  is 
under  USIA  and  therefore  not  very 
carefully  controlled,  from  the  authori- 
sation that  Is  before  this  body. 

It  is  a  continuing  embarrassment  It 
Is  one  In  which  a  number  of  distin- 
guished conservative  writers  and 
spokesmen  have  agreed  that  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy  has 
no  place  in  a  democratic  system  per- 
forming our  foreign  policy. 

We  cannot  allow  a  $20-milllon-a-year 
private  organisation  determine  which 
political  organisations  in  the  world 
will  get  taxpayer  money. 


Now.  there  are  some  good  things 
that  NED  is  doing  and  I  want  to  be 
the  first  to  concede  that  where  there 
are  projects.  I  saw  the  Council  for 
Negro  Women  have  a  project  they 
have  a  few  projects  In  South  Africa 
trying  to  build  up  good  will.  Of  course, 
nothing  Is  aU  bad. 

Those  projects  can  be  fimded 
through  the  public  and  private  foun- 
dations that  exist  In  this  country  that 
are  already  fimdlng  worthy  causes,  to 
the  tune  of  81 V^  billion. 

We  do  not  need  this  kind  of  an  orga- 
nisatlon  to  be  assisr.ing  in  that  charac- 
ter. It  is  completely,  totally  out  of 
order,  for  this  committee  to  allow  this 
to  continue  In  our  foreign  policy  nego- 
tiations. It  Is  an  embarrassment  to  the 
Nation.  It  should  be  an  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Congress  and  it  Is  about 
time  that  we  took  it  out  once  and  for 
aU  and  got  rid  of  it. 

We  have  heard  economic  argimients 
for  amounts  of  money  as  little  as 
$50,000  a  year.  I  am  talking  about  $20 
million  a  year,  and  we  can  save  that 
money. 

The  programs  ttiat  are  valuable  can 
go  through  AID.  They  can  go  through 
nSIA.  They  can  go  through  private 
and  charitable  foundations  and  we  will 
not  have  to  continue  to  come  to  this 
subcommittee  and  ask  them  to  over- 
sight what  Is,  in  fact,  a  minuscule  part 
of  their  jurisdiction  and  their  respon- 
sibilities. They  have  important  work 
to  do  in  monitoring  many  of  the  State 
Department  agencies.  This  Is  among 
the  smallest  of  their  responsibilities, 
and  yet  the  most  controversial  and  the 
most  unacceptable. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
carefully  examine  as  to  whether  you 
want  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy, a  private  organization, 
funded  with  taxpayers'  money,  that 
then  sends  moneys  out  to  grantees 
that  they  choose,  88  percent  of  whom 
are  funded  from  members  of  their  core 
group.  We  have  Members  of  Congress 
sitting  on  the  executive  board  of  the 
organization.  It  absolutely  defeats  the 
purpose  of  a  legitimate  and  a  logical 
way  to  proceed  In  establishing  foreign 
policy,  training  people  about  demo- 
cratic actions  around  this  country. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Of  course,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. I  have  asked  the  gentleman  to 
yield  for  the  purpose  of  asking  If  the 
gentleman  would  correct  a  statement 
he  made.  I  think  twice  the  gentleman 
said  that  the  authorization  In  the  bill 
was  $30  million.  The  figure  I  have,  and 
the  documents  show,  it  is  $17.5  mil- 
lion, although  the  administration 
asked  for  $25  million  and  it  was  more 
than  that  last  year,  but  I  hope  the 


gentleman  wHl  correct  that.  It  Is  $17.5 
million,  not  $20  million. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Yes.  I  think  it  start- 
ed of  f  at  a  higher  figure.  It  is  down  to 
$17  million,  wtiieh  is  about  a  million  or 
so  less  than  it  was  the  year  Iwfore.  I 
stand  corrected. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  numtter  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
oppose  the  amendment  of  my  friend.  I 
have  not  tiad  to  do  this  on  many  occa- 
sions in  the  past  in  this  lx>dy,  but  I  do 
think  this  is  a  case  of  trying  to  elimi- 
nate a  congressional  creation  that 
symlwlizes  and  typifies  what  can  l>e 
the  best  of  American  foreign  policy. 
The  debate  that  is  frequently  under- 
taken on  the  floor  of  the  Congress  and 
in  the  country  between  an  isolationist 
or  a  nonlnterventlonist  viewpoint  and 
an  interventionist  viewpoint  is  fre- 
quently a  very  sterile  one.  If  there  is 
one  tiling  that  I  think  can  bind  this 
country  from  a  range  of  ideological 
views,  from  the  left  to  the  right,  it  is 
the  notion  that  democratic  institu- 
tions and  efforts  by  tills  country  to 
promote  democratic  institutions 
around  the  world,  not  through  mili- 
tary intervention,  not  automatically 
and  unnecessarily  through  economic 
sanctions  where  they  are  not  designed 
to  work,  but  tlirough  the  kind  of  day- 
to-day  work  in  funding  and  working 
with  people  who  want  to  l>e  educated 
alMut  democracy  and  democratic  Insti- 
tutions and  who  want  to  move  In  that 
direction  In  their  own  countries,  is  the 
best  kind  of  action  we  can  take. 

I  think  the  conceptual  framework 
for  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy is  very  long  overdue.  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  top  adviser,  Harry  Hop- 
kins, pointed  out  a  long  time  ago  that 
our  country  should  not  be  diffident 
and  apologetic  and  unimaginative 
about  promoting  democratic  processes 
tliroughout  the  world. 

Countries  like  West  Oermany,  Ven- 
ezuela. Sweden,  and  Costa  Rica,  exem- 
plars of  democratic  values  in  this 
world  where  those  valued  frequently 
are  ignored,  tiave  been  funding  this 
kind  of  activity  for  many  years.  The' 
West  German  Parliament  alone  allo- 
cated $220  million  each  year  to  its 
party  foundati<»is  for  political  devel- 
opment work;  so  I  think  that  the  con- 
ceptual framework  for  which  we  have 
adopted  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  makes  tremendous  sense 
and  It  will  be  a  tragedy  to  eliminate  it 
at  this  point  in  its  early  life. 

Second,  the  specific  programs  that 
the  National  Endowment  for  Donoc- 
racy  have  taken,  while  in  a  couple 
cases  controversial,  have  for  the  most 
part  been  both  successful  and  very 
well  received  by  people  of  a  wide  range 
of  views  within  tills  country. 

Corazon  Aquino  herself  noted  the 
work  of  the  National  Endowment  for 


Democracy  in  her  own  recent  election 
struggle,  where  she  said: 

It  Is  for  tills  reaaon  that  we  shall  always 
remember  In  gratitude  and  appreciati<m  the 
Xkidowinent's  Important  assistance  to  the 
democratic  struggle  of  our  country.  Such 
contrtbution  and  commitment  to  the  hopes 
and  ideals  of  democracy  is  the  Endowment's 
greatest  legacy,  not  only  to  the  Filipino 
people,  but  to  the  rest  of  humanity. 

If  you  look  at  their  programs  in 
South  Africa  or  in  South  Korea,  the 
many  programs  they  are  involved  with 
in  Chile,  to  try  to  reverse  the  direction 
of  what  has  become  truly  a  totalitar- 
ian state,  around  the  world  they  are 
working  to  promote  the  values  that  all 
of  us.  Democrat  and  Republican,  lil)er- 
al  and  conservative,  claim  to  hold. 

It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  take  a 
very  prudent  budget  wiiich  has  been 
allotted  for  this  particular  function, 
significantly  less  than  the  administra- 
tion has  requested,  too  small  in  my 
opinion,  less  than  last  year,  and  to 
eliminate  it. 

I  would  urge  a  no  vote. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Bfr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  very  strong 
opposition  to  the  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

You  know,  there  are  those  in  this 
Chaml)er  and  around  tills  coimtry  who 
are  always  saying  of  President  Reagan 
ttiat  the  only  policy  he  lias  is  one  of 
mUltary  adventiuism.  The  subject 
that  we  are  debating  today  proves  that 
Just  is  not  true.  Here  is  an  effort  made 
to  involve  all  kind  of  different  bodies 
and  organisations  in  diplomacy  and 
negotiations  and  in  the  promotion  of 
democracy. 

This  iMXly  has  debated  the  merits  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy ever  since  its  founding  4  years 
ago.  I  would  have  thought  that  NED 
would  have  convinced  its  critics  by 
now  with  its  praiseworthy  and  creative 
support  of  democracy  tliroughout  the 
world. 

The  endowment  received  strong 
public  praise  for  Its  effort  In  observing 
the  elections  in  the  Philippines  last 
year,  which  resulted  in  the  departure 
of  President  Marcos  and  the  swearing 
in  of  President  Aquino. 

Most  recently,  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  sponsored  a  con- 
ference on  "The  Challenge  of  Democ- 
racy" which  focused  on  efforts  now 
underway  to  advance  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy throughout  the  world.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  participating  on  a 
panel  with  the  topic  of  "Supporting 
Democratic  Transitions."  The  confer- 
ence brought  together  Individuals 
from  Cliile.  Paraguay.  Haiti,  the  Piiil- 
Ipplnes,  Argentina.  Portugal,  and  a 
numl>er  of  other  countries  which  are 
in  varying  stages  of  transition  to  de- 
mocracy. In  some  cases,  there  were 
doubts  whether  there  vrill  tie  a  transi- 
tion or  not  but  the  conference  offered 
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a  useful  opportunity  to  stiare  the  ex- 
periences of  a  numt>er  of  emerging  de- 
mocracies. 

Without  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  and  the  relisted  private 
Institutes  of  the  AFL-CIO,  the  Cham- 
tier  of  Commerce,  and  the  Donocratic 
and  Republican  Parties,  the  opportu- 
nities and  resources  for  advancing  the 
cause  of  democracy  would  t>e  severely 
limited. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  ttils 
ill-advised  amendment  and  demon- 
strate their  strong  support  for  the 
cause  of  democracy  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ttiank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Vx.  Ctiairman,  the  road  to  democra- 
cy is  not  easy  or  short.  Democracy 
does  not  come  with  a  single  election. 
Wliat  tiappens  tietween  elections  is 
crucial.  It  is  essential  ttiat  the  means 
exist  for  the  full  participation  of  ordi- 
nary citizens  in  the  life  of  society.  The 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy  is 
working  to  build  to  infrastructure  for 
democracy  to  ensure  ttiis  participa^ 
tion. 

Wtiile  I  initially  tiad  misgivings 
at>out  the  Elndowment,  I  tiave  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  what  grass  roots  ef- 
forts can  do.  NED  supports  programs 
designed  to  build  strong,  stable  politi- 
cal parties  committed  to  the  democrat- 
ic process;  independent  private-sector 
institutions,  such  as  trade  unions  and 
business  associations;  civic  organiza- 
tions, women  and  youth  groups. 

At  a  time  when  Central  America  tias 
t>een  inimdated  with  Marxist  litersr 
ture  from  Havana  and  Managua.  LIbro 
Libre  with  support  from  NED  tias 
made  available  to  the  entire  region  a 
literature  of  democracy. 

NED  Is  also  Involved  In  telling  the 
tragic  story  of  thousands  of  political 
prisonii  in  Castro's  CutM  tlirough  an 
organization  led  by  Armando  Vallar 
dares,  the  well-known  author  of 
"Against  All  Hope." 

By  supporting  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  we  are  helping  to 
promote  and  ensure  the  future  of  de- 
mocracy In  countries  around  ttie 
world. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Ctiairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  numt>er  of  words. 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  I,  too,  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  gentleman's  amendment 
But  I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman 
and  my  colleagues  in  the  Cliamlier 
ttiat  I  have  done  and  vtrill  continue  to 
try  to  do  everyttiing  I  can  to  address 
any  legitimate  concerns  ttiat  are  ad- 
dressed to  NED. 

A  numt>er  of  controversies  tiave  l>een 
raised  with  regard  to  ttils  organization. 
Almost  every  one  of  those  were  prol>- 
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liOMi  that  we  ■ililiwiU'l  a  and  S  yean 
Ma  I  wfll  Mitatt  for  tbe  Rmxmo  a 
oomment  on  Mch  of  those  problema.  I 
%tt*n!k  that  mffleea  to  amy  that  I 
oppoae  the  amendment. 

I  vfl]  Juit  add  that  I  know  the  len- 
tlaman  who  offered  the  amendment 
fft^mmMm  that  thon  may  be  aome  Im- 
nroper  or  tUecal  uee  of  the  NKD  funds. 

I  would  Just  aanire  the  gentleman 
and  my  coUea«<Mie  that  If  any  of  the 
fi|M|.*i«to»i^  or  any  of  the  ooneema  are 
true,  or  we  find  any  new  Information 
that  proves  that  sueh  aetMtles  are 
taklnc  place,  then  I.  too.  will  throw 
my  rapport  to  an  amendment  that 
would  ftllmf*****  thli  onantiation 
flom  the  budget.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
involved  In  ntpportlnc  any  project  or 
governmental  entity  that  knowingly 
■tends  money  improperly.  But  I  must 
my.  we  have  required  a  OAO  invesU- 
gmtlon.  and  audlU  by  the  D8IA  inspec- 
tor generaL  Audits  are  ongoing  right 
now.  So  far.  we  have  not  found  one 
single  case  of  illegal  use  of  funds. 
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Charge:  That  NED  allows  the 
United  States  to  meddle  to  foreign 
elections  and  domestic  politics  of 
other  countries.  NSD  moneys  support- 
ed a  military-backed  candidate  in  the 
19M  preridentlal  elections  In  Panama. 
Response:  In  1964.  the  Free  Trade 
Union  Institute  supported  a  project  to 
inoeaae  worker  pwtldpatlon  in  the 
1964  prtsMwitlti'  election  In  Panama. 
As  part  of  this  project,  support  was 
provided  for  a  rally  organised  In  com- 
petition with  a  Communist  liay  Day 
rally.  The  candidate  referred  to  spcAe 
at  this  rally.  The  Congress  has  subse- 
quently enacted  legislation  to  ensure 
th»t  NXD  consult  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  Its  programs,  and  to 
ensure  that  NED  use  no  funds  to  sup- 
port any  political  candidates.  The  En- 
dowment has  been  active  In  Panama 
since  then  with  a  program  with  the 
TMCA  for  a  youth  education  project. 
Charge:  NED  supports  organisations 
which  are  represented  on  the  NED 
Board. 

Response:  As  a  result  of  congression- 
al earmarking  of  funds,  about  80  per- 
cent of  NED'S  funds  went  to  the  Free 
Trade  Union  Institute  and  the  Center 
for  Intematiooal  Private  Enterprise 
represented  on  the  NED  Board.  Now 
that  the  earmarks  have  been  removed, 
the  proportion  of  fimds  awarded  to 
these  organisations  has  decreased  dra- 
matically. In  addition,  the  Congress 
has  mandated  that  the  directors  or 
employees  affiliated  with  the  party 
national  committees  step  off  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Institute 
Boards.  The  Institutes  have  complied. 

Charge:  That  NED  funded  the  Nlca- 
raguan  opposition  newspaper.  La 
Prensa.  and  thus  intervened  in  an  in- 
ternal political  dispute. 

Response:  The  Endowment  funded  a 
grant  to  Prodemca  to  provide  news- 
print to  the  Nlcaragiian  paper,  La- 


. .___  The  Endowment  was  support- 
ing freedom  of  information,  a  basic 

human  right.  

Charge:  NED  supported  a  Philippine 
labor  union  created  by  the  deposed 
dictator,  Ferdinand  Marcos. 

Response:  The  Trade  Union  Con- 
gteai  of  the  Philippines  was  founded 
in  197S  following  discussion  among  the 
leaders  of  virtually  every  trade  union 
organtetion  in  that  country  whose 
leaders  had  widely  ranging  political 
ytews— Indudlng  those  allied  with  the 
Communist  insurgency. 

The  union's  general  secretary  helped 
investigate  the  murder  of  Benlgno 
Aquino. 

The  union  provided  much  of  the 
manpower  for  the  private  organiaition 
(Namflel)  which  monitored  the  Febru- 
ary 1986  elections,  widely  viewed  as 
unsupportive  of  Marcos. 

Pnaldent  Aquino  invited  the  union's 
general  secretary.  Ernesto  Berrera.  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  on 
the  Aquino  slate  of  candidates,  and  he 
was  rabsequently  elected. 

Charge:  NED  funded  such  organisa- 
tions ss  Prodemca  which  have  been 
tied  to  the  Contras  and  whose  efforts 
resulted  in  the  closing  of  the  Nieara- 
guan  newspaper.  La  Prensa. 

Respooge:  Chairman  Mica  mandated 
an  audit  of  NED  funds  going  to  Pro- 
demca by  the  USIA  inspector  general. 
The  audit  clearly  found  that  no  funds 
were  used  by  Prodemca  for  ptirposes 
other  than  those  intended  by  the 
grant— to  provide  newsprint  for  the 
Nlcaraguan  newspaper  and  to  support 
the  Human  Rights  Committee  in  Nica- 
ragua. No  funds  were  used  to  support 
Prodemca's  pro-Contra  advertising. 
NED  can't  prevent  any  grantee  organi- 
sation from  engaging  In  other  activi- 
ties. However.  NED  has  ended  its 
grant  relationship  with  Prodemca. 

Charge:  NED  supports  International 
organisations  with  very  ideological 
and  political  agendas— the  ADN  Party 
In  Bolivia,  the  Conservative  Party  in 
Colombia,  the  Center  for  PoUtlcal 
Studies  In  Guatemala. 
Response: 

First.  Bolivia:  NED  does  not  support 
the  ADN  Party.  The  National  Republi- 
can Institute  for  International  Affairs 
jxmM  a  program  of  assistance  to  Funde- 
mos— a  private,  nonprofit  public  policy 
research  Institute  devoted  to  demo- 
cratic development  of  Bolivia,  which 
has  had  affiliations  with  ADN. 

Second.  Colombia:  NED  does  not 
support  the  Conservative  Party  in  Co- 
lombia. The  National  RepubUcan  In- 
■titute  had  worked  with  FEPED. 
which  conducted  a  study  of  voting  pat- 
terns in  that  country— focusing  on 
high  rate  of  abstention— and  is  affili- 
ated with  the  conservative  party— one 
of  the  oldest  democratic  institutions  in 
the  hemisphere. 

Third.  Guatemala:  This  charge 
refers  to  a  NED  grant  to  CEDEP  in 
Nicaragua  whl<^  funded  a  dvlc  educa- 


tion project  prior  to  the  last  election. 
Committee  staff  was  able  to  view 
filmed  advertisements  made  with  the 
support  of  the  NED  grant.  In  these 
ads.  prominent  Guatemalans— ranging 
from  Miss  Guatemala.  9orts  stars, 
and  a  member  of  the  clergy— urged 
Guatemalans  to  get  out  and  vote. 

Charge:  NED  supported  a  paramili- 
tary subversive  group  that  was  trying 
to    overthrow    the    Government    of 

France.  

Response:  In  1986,  NED  was  criti- 
cised for  funding  two  labor  groups 
which  were  in  opposition  to  the 
French  Government. 

UNI  is  a  group  of  professors  and  stu- 
dents founded  In  1969  as  an  altemar 
tive  to  leftist  organizations.  It  was 
charged  that  this  organisaticm  had 
historical  ties  to  a  Gaulllst  group— 
"rightwlng  paramilitary  organiza- 
tion"—founded  to  protect  DeGualle 
from  coups.  However,  this  organiza- 
tion no  longer  exists  and  UNI  denies 
any  affiliation  to  It  NED  grants  to 
UNI  were  used  to  fund  publications  on 
systems  of  justice.  civU  liberties,  and 
the  Gorbachev  visit  to  France.  Tves 
Durand.  vice  president  of  UNI.  was  ap- 
pointed Counselor  for  Education  and 
Research  to  Prime  Minister  Jacques 
Chirac. 

FO  [Force  Ouvrierel  is  the  largest 
non-Communist  Fr«»ch  trade  union 
organization.  NED  funded  programs  in 
d«nocratic  education  for  the  union 
rank  and  file,  assisted  trade  union 
exiles  residing  in  France— from  Bul- 
garia, Hungary,  Romania,  Csechoslo- 
vakla— and  aided  Vietnamese.  Cambo- 
dian, and  Afghan  refugees.  Other  FO 
programs  include:  support  for  Solidari- 
ty, aid  for  Ethiopian  famine  victims. 

Charge:  GAO  found  that  violated 
congressional  mandates  by  adjusting 
earmarks  for  the  core  grantees. 

Response:  Earmarks  constituted  91 
percent  of  NED  fuzMling  in  1984;  $16.3 
million  was  earmarked  out  of  an  ap- 
propriation of  918  million.  In  seeking 
to  reconcile  the  earmarks  and  the  low 
appropriation,  NED  allotted  only  $12.7 
in  earmarked  funds  to  PTUI  and 
CIPE.  GAO  reviewed  this  Board  deci- 
sion to  grant  two  grantees  less  than 
the  full  amount  specified  by  the  ear- 
marks. GAO  found  that  the  Board's 
actions  were  "understandable  in  light 
of  the  legislative  background."  but 
ruled  that  an  agency  must  comply 
with  the  guidelines  in  the  authorizing 
legislation.  The  Board  complied  and 
awarded  the  full  earmarks  for  fiscal 
1985. 

Charge:  GAO  funded  the  National 
Political  Party  Institutes  in  violation 
of  congresslonsl  law. 

Response:  Congress  barred  the  En- 
dowment from  granting  fiscal  year 
1985  funds  to  the  party  institutes. 
However,  in  I>ecember  1985.  the  Con- 
gress allowed  the  Endowment  to  grant 
fiscal  year  1966  funds  to  NDI  and  NRI 


if  they  divested  their  boards  of  individ- 
uals employed  by  or  on  the  boards  of 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  Na- 
tional Committees. 

Charge:  That  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  was  the  "overt 
side"  of  the  administration's  covert 
foreign  policy  initiative  called  Project 
Democracy. 

Response:  On  April  28,  Representa- 
tive Coimras  submitted  for  the 
RiooKo  the  February  15  New  Yortc 
Times  article  regarding  Project  De- 
mocracy. This  article  describes  the 
program  as  the  administration's  clan- 
destine operation  to  deal  with  Iran 
and  the  Nlcaraguan  rebels,  and  to 
carry  out  foreign  policy  initiatives 
that  other  Government  agencies  were 
unable  to  pursue.  The  article  cites 
NED  as  the  public  arm  of  this  covert 
operation.  USIA's  IG  is  looking  into 
this  question  as  did  the  Tower  Com- 
mlsslorL  The  IG  has  discovered  no  re- 
lationship between  the  two  and  will 
issue  the  subcommittee  a  rv^art  on  its 
findings.  A  subsequent  New  York 
Times  editorial  entitied  "The  Good 
Project  Democracy"— Biarch  13. 1987— 
clarified  the  confusion  over  "Project 
Democracy"  and  the  NED. 

Charge:  That  NED  supiTorts  activi- 
ties of  the  Contras. 

Response:  Chairman  Mica  has  di- 
rected the  USIA  inspector  general  to 
certify  that  no  NED  funds  were  being 
used  to  fund  the  Contras. 

USIA  audit  of  Caribbean  grants:  It 
has  been  a  NED  policy  to  fund  organi- 
sations through  UJ3.  based  groups. 
One  of  these  "pass-through"  organiza- 
tions, the  Institute  for  North-South 
Israes  [INSI],  a  NED  grantee,  has 
been  linked  in  the  press  with  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  North's  support  to  the 
Contras.  The  Endowment  has  termi- 
nated its  relationship  with  INSI  in 
order  to  shield  the  subgrantees  from 
controversy.  The  USIA  IG  is  looking 
at  INSI's  books  to  ensure  that  NED 
funds  have  been  used  solely  for  the 
purposes  described  in  the  grant  agree- 
ments. 

INSI  administered  four  grants  in  the 
Caribbean,  two  In  Haiti,  and  one  each 
in  Barbados  and  Guyana.  The  audit 
focus  is  on  the  proiier  use  of  funds  and 
whether  the  grants  are  proi>erly  man- 
aged. 

D  1330 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  very  brief, 
but  I  would  like  to  express  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  that  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentieman.  because  I 
think  that  the  woiii  that  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  does  is 
very  important.  It  is  important  for  es- 
tablishlng  democratic  roots  in  other 
countries.  It  is  the  only  organization 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  i>romote 
democratic  values  and  democratic  in- 


stitutions and  to  establish  democratic 
links  with  other  groups  within  individ- 
ual countries. 

I  know  that  there  have  been  prob- 
lems with  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  in  the  past,  and  I  origl- 
ludly  opposed  its  formation  several 
years  ago,  but  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  learn  about  the  good  woiIl  of 
the  National  Endowment,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  does  perform  woi^  around 
the  world  in  the  advancement  of  the 
United  States'  interests. 

We  have  attempted  in  the  subcom- 
mittee over  the  last  few  years  to  make 
changes  in  that  program  to  address 
some  of  the  problems  Uutt  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  has  mentioned 
this  afternoon  concerning  some  of  the 
contit>verBial  grants.  The  accounting 
procedures  were  lax  in  the  past  when 
it  was  originally  formed,  but  over  the 
past  2  years  we  have  made  substantive 
changes  which  I  think  are  important 
to  raise. 

We  first  of  all  made  a  change  that 
requires  fimds  not  to  be  expended  to 
finance  the  campaigns  of  candidates 
for  i>olltical  office.  Funds  may  not  be 
expended  to  finance  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  National  Committees.  No 
funds  may  be  exi>ended  for  partisan 
activities  on  behalf  of  either  the  Re- 
publican or  Democratic  Natioiud  Com- 
mittees for  any  candidates  for  public 
office  or  on  behalf  of  any  political 
party. 

NED  must  consult  with  the  Deiwrt- 
ment  of  State  in  any  overseas  program 
before  the  program  begins.  NED  is  the 
subject  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  with  USIA  to  handle  any  of  these 
requests,  contrary  to  what  the  gentie- 
man indicated  in  suggesting  that  all 
their  activities  are  not  oi>en  for  public 
review  and  audit.  The  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  can  audit  the  Natioiud 
EIndowment  for  Democracy  as  well  as 
the  grantees  and  all  activities  of  the 
National  Endowment. 

So  I  think  that  we  have  taken  a 
number  of  important  steps  to  improve 
the  National  Endowment  and  provide 
the  kind  of  legislative  guldaiKX  that  is 
necessary  to  this  program,  particularly 
because  of  the  nature  of  its  woi^  it 
can  create  controversy  in  its  attempt 
to  foster  democracy  in  countries  that 
are  dictatorships  or  are  totalitarian  in 
nature. 

So  I  would  hiH>e  that  the  members 
of  this  committee  would  oppose  the 
gentieman's  amendment.  We  want  to 
support  American  interests  in  other 
coimtries,  and  NED  grantees  only 
work  in  countries  at  the  request  of 
other  groups  within  those  countries 
who  are  seeking  to  establish  democra- 
cy. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wHl  the  gentiewoman  jrield? 

Ms.  SNOWE.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  C^Jif omia. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentiewoman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  assorlste 
myself  with  the  genUewoman's  re- 
marks. Clearly  <me  of  the  stories  to  be 
told  Is  the  story  of  the  rise  of  democ- 
racy, particularly  in  the  devdoping 
part  of  the  world.  Significant  progress 
has  been  made  in  places  like  Costa 
Rica  and  Guatemala.  Evidence  of 
unrest  in  Poland,  eornsern  about  free- 
dom, that  voice  that  says  that  there  is 
a  chance  for  humankind  besides  dicta- 
torship. It  is  critical  to  the  world. 

America  ouglit  to  be  standing  for 
freedom  in  the  world.  This  is  one  voice 
that  is  attempting  to  play  a  role  In 
that. 

The  gmtiewoman  has  addressed  her- 
self to  some  of  the  difficulties  that  all 
of  us  shared  regarding  this  organiza- 
tion early  on.  and  I  think  significant 
progress  has  been  made.  We  certidnly 
should  not  turn  off  this  opportunity  at 
this  moment. 

BAs.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  g«iUeman 
for  his  contributi<m.  and  I  would  urge 
Members  to  vote  against  this  amoid- 
ment. 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  would  like  to  speak  in 
suppcHTt  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentionan  from  Michigan.  I  have 
always  thought  that  it  is  the  State  De- 
partment's responsibility  to  develop 
friends  around  the  world.  They  do  not 
always  do  it,  but  I  think  that  that  is 
their  re^ionsibillty. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYES  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  want  to  first  of  all 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  coop- 
eration that  I  have  received  fnnn  the 
chairman  of  this  suboommlttee.  the 
gentleman  from  Rorida  [Mr.  Mxcal.  I 
aivredate  the  work  that  the  gentie- 
woman from  Maine  [Ms.  Saowz],  the 
ranking  minority  member,  has  contrib- 
uted to  improving  the  Natiozul  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  to  the  best  of 
her  ability.  I  remember  reading  some 
very  critical  questions  and  points  that 
she  made  at  eariler  times  during  that 
Juncture. 

Let  us  be  honest,  Bir.  Chairman,  it  Is 
pretty  hard  for  anybody  on  this  com- 
mittee to  be  opposed  to  an  organiza- 
tion when  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  is  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Board.  I  respect  the 
problem  that  they  have,  regardlem  of 
how  they  may  feel  about  this  pro- 
gram, but  as  long  as  my  good  friend 
and  longtime  colleague,  the  gentieman 
from  Florida.  Mr.  Daitxb  Fascbx. 
serves  on  this  Board,  it  Is  pretty  im- 
possible for  us  to  actually  think  that 
this  committee  by  itself  is  going  to 
take  this  step.  It  Just  will  not  happen. 
They  know  it  and  I  know  it. 
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The  on*  wvr  that  It  wffl  happen  la 
that  0fmrf  Mf***^  of  thla  OoncrMa 
who  to  not  a  part  of  thla  dtattngulahed 
f»wmlttnn  of  ladlea  and  gantlcmen 
will  take  the  atep  for  It  and  aeparate  It 

It  to  nice  to  oome  out  here  and  talk 
•bout.  "Lafa  praoiote  democracy  all 
ov«r  the  ptooa."  and  wa  Juat  voted 
^jfh.^  II  pmy  MDcnAMnt  that  would 
help  Intereultural  reiattoaa  by  a  very 
eloae  vote,  and  It  only  coat  $600,000. 

I  heard  iCembera  mmplalntng  about 
the  enmch  that  we  are  In  econ- 
omywlae.  the  defldt  Nobody  men- 
tifltit^  Oranun-Rudman-Holllnn.  but 
I  will  BMntk«  It  now.  If  It  ia  neceaaary. 
It  ahould  be  made  dear  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  Qtr.  Mic*]  that 
there  la  aeeret  fundinc  goin«  on  In 
mo.  That  la  not  an  emotkmal  aubject 
that  I  am  raMnc  or  an  Inrelevant  aub- 
ject that  I  am  ralainc.  and  havlnc  Just 
fffiptm  out  ol  the  Iran-Gontra  hearlnca 
It  would  aeem  to  me  that  aomebody  be- 
■Idea  myaelf  In  the  Concreaa.  niayhe 
even  on  the  Oommittee  on  Foreign  Ai- 
faha.  might  be  slightly  concerned 
•bout  a  private  <»ganlaatlon  whose 
secret  fun^ng  It  would  not  even 
submit  to  the  audit  of  the  OAO. 

Now  where  did  I  get  that?  Well.  I  got 
It  out  of  the  oversight  repmt  of  the 
good  work  that  was  done  by  this  sub- 
committee and  Its  chairman  and  rank- 
ing leador.  and  I  refer  to  page  273. 

When  responrtli^  to  the  president  of 
the  National  endowment  for  Democ- 
racy, he  made  it  clear  to  you  that  you 
oould  not  find  out  In  an  audit  about 
several  of  their  funding  operatlooa  be- 
caiwe  of  the  sensitive  nature  of  their 
program.  There  Is  a  covert  operation 
going  on  In  the  National  endowment 
for  Democracy.  The  president  of  the 
<ffganta»tlon  said  sa  That  Is  how  I 
know. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out 
much  elae.  It  la  a  pretty  tight  ahip 
that  they  run  over  there.  But  the  sub- 
committee chairman  has  been  cooper- 
ative. We  are  trying  to  find  out  where 
we  are  going,  but  It  Just  does  not  play 
for  the  American  people  to  think  that 
a  $ao  million  program  with  core  grant- 
eea  receiving  88  percent  of  the  funda 
an  necessary  for  us  to  promote  good 
wUl  sad  (IwiMM^^"'^  practices  around 
the  world  and  the  United  Statea  of 
America.  It  la  not  necessary. 

I  would  like  the  suboommlttee  chair- 
man to  at  least  make  some  kind  of  re- 
«MHMe  about  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
fatriy  serious  diarge. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Dllnola  [Mr.  Hatb] 
haa  expired. 

(On  requeat  of  Mr.  MICA  and  by 
unanlmoia  oolMent.  Mr.  Hatb  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  mln- 
utea.) 

Mr.  CONTBta  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlonan  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  HATBB  of  lUlnola.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 
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Mr.  CONTKR&  Let  me  Just  read 
what  Mr.  Oersham  said  on  page  37S: 
"Clearly  It  Is  impractical  to  audit  sev- 
eral NKD  subgrantees  dus  to  the  sensi- 
tive nature  of  their  program." 

Well,  there  are  two  kinda  of  pro- 
grams. There  are  covert  programs,  and 
then  there  are  sensitive  programs. 
There  are  some  that  are  not  as  secret 
as  others.  _.„  ^^ 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HATEB  of  Dllnota.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yMdIng.  _.  ^  .    .. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  tried  to  keep 
the  rhetoric  as  low  as  I  can  In  this 
debate.  What  the  gentleman  is  reading 
refers  to  a  situation  in  which  we  were 
asked  not  to  give  the  namea  of  some 
Individuals  or  groups  which  had  re- 
ceived NKD  money  because  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  the  grantee.  This  Is  not 
covert  funding.  As  a  result  of  those 
hearings  and  that  oversight,  however, 
we  have  made  NED  subject  to  freedmn 
of  Infonnatlon  provisions.  We  Institut- 
ed audHl*^  procedurea.  and  so  far.  we 
can  assure  you  none  of  that  exists. 

The  subcommittee  was  informed  of 
the  grants,  but  they  did  not  put  the 
names  In  the  report,  the  names  of  in- 
dividuals who  in  a  Communist  country 
or  an  East-bloc  nation  received  some 
grants  and.  if  their  namea  had  been 
put  in  the  record,  could  have  had  their 
lives  in  danger. 

D  1340 

We  have  now  changed  the  law  to  say 
that  there  is  freedom  of  information 
and  there  are  audits.  In  fact,  as  a 
result  of  our  hearings,  we  have  audita 
going  on. 

I  must  just  say  as  carefully  and  as 
clearly  as  I  can.  I  know  the  gentleman 
■uspeeta  that  there  Is  a  major  covert 
operation  going  on.  but  we  have  found 
nothing,  no  evidence  in  auditing  re- 
ports, tn  OAO  reports,  from  commit- 
tee inveatlgatlons.  But  we  wlU  contin- 
ue, and  if  I  find  anything.  NED  will 
lose  my  support  also. 

Mr.  CONYERB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HATES  of  Illinois.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hatcs] 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Comas  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hatb  of  Illi- 
nois was  allowed  to  proceed  for  S  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  aay  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
that  I  am  totally  convinced  of  his  sin- 
cerity and  the  conviction  with  which 
he  has  pursued  the  questions  I  have 
raised  on  this  subject.  I  want  to  make 
that  very  clear,  and  I  appreciate  his 
cooperation  , 

But  the  only  thing  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]  is  the 


oversight  hearings  that  I  was  privi- 
leged to  parttdpate  in  and  that  he 
ooodueted  last  year.  I  cannot  tell  the 
gentleman  what  has  happened  since 
the  oversight  hearings  because  we  did 
not  have  any  this  year.  The  gentleman 
wu  quite  busy  getting  the  authortaa- 
tlon  bill  out.  But  as  of  that  time,  there 
were  secret  atidlU  that  oould  not  be 
gone  Into.  What  the  reasons  were.  I 
have  not  the  vagueat  Idea. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  think  there  Is  a  mlsun- 
derstiuKUng.  It  Is  Just  simply  not  cor- 
rect te  say  that  there  was  no  addition- 
al information  Since  that  report  came 
out  and  since  the  legislation  2  years 
ago.  all  of  that  Information  is  covered 
byFOIA. 

I  recall  some  years  ago.  before  I  wu 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee.  I 
think  the  gentleman  and  some  on  the 
other  side  sought  information  from 
NED  and  could  not  get  It.  We  changed 
the  law  so  that  any  request  under 
FOIA  would  have  had  to  have  been 
omnpUed  with. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Let  me  teU  my  col- 
league that  there  are  some  requesta 
even  under  FOIA  that  are  not  opened 
up.  and  FOIA  does  not  open  up  all  of 
the  reporta  in  the  world.  whk:h  the 
gentleman  knows.  FOIA  opens  up 
what  might  be  opened  up  according  to 
the  way  the  law  was  drafted  to  cover 
it.  It  does  not  make  anything  that  Is 
agreed  not  to  be  revealed.  There  are 
certain  thhigs  that  even  FOIA  will  not 
reach. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  that  has  hap- 
pened, but  the  gentleman  has  talked 
about  oversight  hearings  again,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  he  wlU  come  to 
them  as  soon  as  he  can.  But  we  still 
have  the  question  of  privatizing  Amer- 
ican foreign  poUcy  into  a  group  that 
has  absolutely  no  business  in  coun- 
tries, some  of  which  are  already  de- 
mocracies, others  of  which  their  work 
is  highly  questionable.  We  have  foun- 
dations, we  have  the  U8IA,  which  is 
doing  this  work  and  clearly  then  for  us 
to  come  up  here  and  piously  talk 
about  what  a  few  hundred  granta  are 
doing  to  make  American  good  wiU  re- 
lationships better  It  seems  to  me 
misses  the  mark. 

We  are  now  in  an  era  that  revealed 
that  the  privatization  of  American  for- 
eign policy  has  created  a  crisU  in  con- 
stitutional government.  L«dlea  and 
gentlemen  we  are  here  today  in  the 
shadow  of  crisis  determining  to  allow  a 
group  of  people  In  the  private  sector 
to  continue  to  give  money  to  political 
parties,  foreign  political  partlea.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  patently  outrageous. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Conyers  amendment  to  repeal 
funding  for  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy. 


One  <A  the  central  questions  before 
Congress  is  our  role  In  the  world.  Too 
often  we  hear  that  the  United  States 
relies  too  heavily  on  military  means  to 
influence  international  politics.  The 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy  Is 
one  of  the  most  effective  nonmllltary 
tools  we  have.  From  seeking  ccmipll- 
anoe  to  the  Helsinki  aooords  by  the  So- 
viets to  ending  military  rule  in  Chile. 
NED  Is  helping  open  the  closed  sod- 
etles  of  the  world.  From  the  Philip- 
pines to  Argentina.  NED  is  helping 
strengthen  new  donocrades. 

I  know  that  the  author  of  this 
amendment  is  deeply  concerned  about 
ending  apartheid  in  South  Africa.  One 
of  the  key  groups  helping  build  a 
democratic  bla^  altertuitive  to  the 
white  minority  government  in  South 
Africa  is  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy.  Last  month,  at  a  confer- 
ence sponsored  by  NED.  two  frontline 
opponenta  of  apartheid.  Mr.  Percy 
Qoboaa.  the  editor  of  City  Pren  and 
Mr.  Alex  Boralne.  the  cofounder  of 
the  Institute  for  a  Democratic  Alter- 
native  for  South  Africa  spoke  highly 
of  NED'S  work  to  build  a  multiracial 
democracy  In  South  Africa. 

My  message,  lix.  (Chairman,  should 
be  dear.  We  need  the  good  work  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy all  around  the  world. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  no  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Ch^rman,  I  rise  today  to 
voice  my  opposHion  to  the  Conyers  amerid- 
ment— which  if  approved  would  dteband  the 
National  Endowment  for  Oocnociacy. 

The  American  scholsr  Robert  Maynard 
HutoNns  once  wrote  thst  "the  desth  of  de- 
nwcracy  is  not  M(sty  to  t>e  an  assassination 
from  smbush.  It  will  be  s  sk>w  extinction  from 
spathy,  IndWererKM,  and  undernourishment" 

Since  its  inception  in  1963.  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy  has  done  alt  that  it 
can  to  prevent  the  indifference  end  spatfiy 
that  Mr.  Hulchins  spoice  of  from  endangering 
globai  democracy.  Through  the  use  of  various 
grass  roots  strstegies  snd  in  the  spirit  of  bi- 
parlisanism.  the  Endowment  has  creativety 
snd  anthuaiasticsNy  tvoadened  the  U.S.  com- 
mitmont  to  democracy  and  strengthened 
many  of  our  aMes  woricMde. 

The  NED'S  1st  of  aocompSshments  over  the 
past  4  years  is  wide  ranging  and  highly  com- 
mendable. The  NED  helped  to  fund  poH 
watching  during  the  Febniary  1966  Phippine 
ejections.  In  South  America,  it  he^Md  to  de- 
velop the  first  ever  labor-business  confererKe 
m  Paraguay.  At  the  same  time  that  the  En- 
dowment was  assisting  the  solidarity  move- 
ment in  Poisnd.  It  was  helping  to  create  ttte 
first  democratic  study  center  In  Haiti. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Chsinnan.  the  NED  hss 
tieen  fsr  from  unproductive  In  Ms  brief  history. 
TNs  year's  State  Dspsrtment  authorization  bH 
cals  for  a  fundbig  level  for  the  NED  of  $17.5 
mnorv— sr.s  msson  was  man  me  auuMMsva- 
tion's  original  rsqusst 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  (m 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Comrxasl. 


The  question  ww  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

■aOOUISDVOTB 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  wu  ordered. 

The  vote  wm  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  91,  noes 
310.  not  voting  32,  u  follows: 
[Rdl  No.  104] 


JoaeKTN) 
Kaptur 


An>ies»te 


ATES-91 
Bvans 


BeOenaon 

Boucher 

Brennao 

Brown  (CA> 

Brown  (00> 

Carr 

Clay 

Cllnser 

CoUlna 

Cooyera 

Crane 

CmckeU 

Daub 

DeFaalo 

DeUumi 

Derrick 

DInseU 

Dorsan<ND) 

Durbin 

Dymally 

Dyaon 

Karl7 

■ckart 

EdwardB(CA> 

Bvy 


Ackenaan 

Alexander 

Anderaon 

Andrewa 

Anniinrtn 

Anthony 

Archer 

Armey 

Aapln 

AtUna 

AuColn 

Badham 

Baker 

BaUenger 

Baitlett 

Barton 

Bennett 

BenUey 

Bereuter 


Pord(ia) 
Ford(TN) 
Prank 


Olln 

Owena(NT) 
Panetu 
Pattcfioa 


Ockaa 


Oraycn.) 

HaU<OH> 

Hughea 

Jaoola 

Jonta 

KanJorriU 


Price  (n.) 

RahaU 

Savace 

Schroeder 

Senaenbrenner 


Leadi(IA) 

LeaUi(TX) 

Ldand 

Lowi7(WA) 

LukMLTbooM 

Martin  (IL) 


McOraUi 

Miller  (CA) 

Moody 

MorTlaaa<CT) 

Murphy 

Oakar 

Obey 
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CoaU 
Coble 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TZ) 


Bevttl 

BUbray 

BlUrakla 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Bom 

Booker 

Borakl 

Boulter 

Brook! 

Broooifleld 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buechner 

Bunninc 

Burton 


ConU 

Cooper 

Cougtalln 

Courter 

Coyne 

Ctmic 

Darden 

Da*la(nj> 

OaTla(MI) 

delaOana 

DelAy 

DeWine 

DIcktaMOii 

DIeka 

DloOiiardl 

Dixon 

Doraan(CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwardi(OK) 

Emeram 

a^ng^^«ll 


Pucdl 
Fawell 


Byron 


Oamphell 

Cardtn 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Cbcoey 

Clarke 


PelKhan 

Fteldi 

Plih 

Fllppo 

PocUetU 

Poiey 

Pfost 

OaUedy 

OaDo 

Oarda 

Oaydoa 

Oejdennn 


Spratt 

Stark 

Stenhotan 

Studdf 

Sundquiat 

Synar 

Tauke 

Towna 

Traflcant 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Waitren 

Wheat 

Whltten 

Wlae 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Tatea 


Otbbooa 

Oinsrich 

OUckman 

OoodUnc 

Gordon 

Oradiaao 

Oraady 

Onnt 

Qreen 

Oresi 

Ouarlni 

OundeiaoD 

Hall(TZ) 

Hamilton 

Hanunerachmidt 

Hanaen 

Harria 

Haitert 

Hatcher 

BawktiM 

Bayea(IL) 

Hayea(LA) 

Hehey 

Hetoer 

Henry 

Herser 

Hert«l 

Hller 

Hochbrueckner 

HoUoway 

Hopklia 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbwd 

Buckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhoft 

Iidand 

Jeffordi 

JenkliM 

Johnaaa(CT> 

Johnaaa(SD) 

Jooea  (NO 


Kennedy 
KOdee 


Kolbe 

Kolter 

Konnyu 

Kyi 

LaPUoe 


Tubman  (CA) 
I  (PL) 


Murtha 
Myen 

Nagle 

Hatcher 

Neal 

Ndaoo 

Nlehola 

Nlelaon 

Nowak 

Obentar 

Ortia 

Oweaa(UT) 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Parrti 

PMhayan 

Peloai 

Penny 


Stattcry     

Staushtar  (HT) 
StanshtcrCVA) 
BaMxCru 
Smith  (MX) 

aatthdU) 

SBulthCTX) 
Smtth.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
smth.  Robert 

(OR) 


Levin  (MI) 

ggyer 

.gtOennaln 

Le«1ne(CA> 

Perkins 

fliaisni 

Lewie  (CA) 

Petri 

StaUlnei 

Lewi8(OA) 

Ptckett 

ataiwdaod 

Uchtfoot 

Pickle 

Stokaa 

Uptnakl 

Porter 

atrattoD 

Uoyd 

Prtoe(NC) 

Stump 

Lott 

Qumen 

Sweeney 

Lowery(CA) 

Ra«eBel 

Swift 

iMian 

ReguU 

Swindell 

Lungren 

Rhodea 

TaUoo 

Mack 

RIchardaon 

Taj^or 

M«/Mgmn 

Ridge 

Thomas  (CA) 

MantoD 

RInaldo 

Thomas  (OAJ 

Martenee 

Ritter 

Tocrea 

Martin  (NT) 

Roberta 

ToRioelll 

Mataul 

RoUnaon 

Traxler 

Mavroulea 

Rodlno 

UdaU 

MeCandleaa 

Roe 

Upton 

MoCoUum 

Rogers 

Valentine 

McCurdy 

Roae 

VanderJagt 

McDMte 

Roth 

Viacdoiky 

McEwen 

Roukema 

Vucanovlch 

McHugh 

Rowland  (CT) 

Walker 

McMillan  (NO 

Rowland  (OA) 

Watkins 

Mdcmen  (MD) 

Rumo 

Waxman 

Meyers 

8abo 

Weber 

Mfume 

SaikI 

Weias 

Mina 

Sawyer 

Weldon 

Michel 

Saxton 

Whtttaker 

Miller  (OH) 

Schaefer 

WUliama 

Miller  (WA) 

Scheuer 

WOaon 

MtneU 

Schneider 

WoU 

Moakley 

Schuette 

Wortley 

MoUnarl 

Schumer 

Wylle 

MoUohan 

Sharp 

Tatmi 

Shumway 

Toung(AK) 

Moorhead 

Shuater 

Toung(n,> 

Morella 

SikonU 

Morriaan(WA) 

Skaggi 

NOT  VOTINO-Sa 

Bat.wnan 

Oilman 

PuiseU 

Biaggi 

Oray  (PA) 

Raivel 

Boland 

HCHtOO 

Ray 

Boner  (TW) 

Kennelly 

Roemer 

Bonl«'(MI) 

Kiiaimayei 

Rostenkow*! 

Chappell 

Lewii(PL) 

Roybal 

Daniel 

UvlnsBton 

Schulae 

Dannemeyer 

Lukena.  Donald 

Shaw 

Donnelly 

MacKay 

Smith  (LA) 

Dwyer 

Martlncs 

Tausin 

Gephaidt 

MoOaAey 

a  isH 

Messrs.  WEBER.  PARRIS,  MFDME. 
MARTIN  of  New  York.  DIXON,  and 
HOLLOWAY  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  SPRATT,  VENTO.  AFPL& 
OATE.  and  DELLDMS  changed  their 
votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  rise  simply  to  enter  into  a  very 
brief  colloquy  with  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  of  Jurisdiction 
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Mr.  Chalnnui.  tt  Is  my  undnaUnd- 
Inc  that  Motion  M(b)  of  the  Stat*  De- 
paitment  Baalc  Authorittas  Act  of 
1M6  MithorlBM  the  •ttpropriatloa  of 
whatever  fondi  are  neoeanry  to  offMt 
ourency  fluetuatlona  tn  order  to 
iP^H.»«fai  uaiiiewloneUT  authorised 
levela  of  activity. 

Is  It  your  undentandlnc  that  the  au- 
thority of  thli  aeetloD  la  avattahle  for 
fundttnc  for  the  American  Inatltote  In 
Taiwan  umr  _,,,  ^^ 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleaMn  yield? 

Mr.  LBACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
ehatanan  of  the  aubootnmlttee.  the 
genttanan  from  nortda  [Mr.  Mica]. 

Mr.  U'*^^  I  thank  the  gentleman 
foryleldlnc. 

Ux.  Chairman,  yes.  It  la. 

Mr.  LXACH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
other  amendments  to  title  n? 

U  not.  the  Clerk  wlU  designate  UUe 
HL 

The  text  of  Utle  m  is  as  f  oUows: 

TTTLK  III— VOICI  OF  AMERICA 
■ac  Ml.  AVTWienATiONS  or  ArraonuATioNa. 

(K)  AutaoaiiATioira.— In  wkUUon  to  the 
smounU  MithoriMd  to  be  approiffteted 
under  UUe  n.  Uie  following  amounts  ere  mi- 
UiuilMd  to  be  approprtsted  for  the  Voice  of 
America  for  csnytnc  out  UUe  V  of  the 
United  8Utee  Infotmettnn  and  educational 
Ksdnwe  Act  of  IMS  and  the  Radio  Broad- 
cmUds  to  Cuba  Act: 

(1)  «|fi*»«  «m  KXFKmn.— For  "Salarlee 
and  EzpenMa".  $177  J0O.O0O  for  the  flacal 
f«ar  IMS  and  tl84.3M.0M  for  the  flacal 
yearlMS. 

(2)  Aownsmoa  *«b  ooHeraucnow  or 
BADio  rAdunaa.— For  "AoquidUon  and 
CoiMtnietlaa  of  Radio  FacUltiee". 
Ma.OM.000  for  the  flacal  year  tM». 

(S)  Voio  or  AMBiicA/BUBors.—  For  "Voice 
of  America/Surope".  $3.0M.0M  for  the 
fleeal  year  ISH  and  t3.lM.0M  for  the  flacal 
year  ItM. 

(4)  Rasio  HMMSCAamra  to  cuba.— For 
"Radio  BroadcaiUnc  to  Cuba".  tia.662.0M 
for  the  ftocal  year  lOM  and  tU.16«.0M  for 
the  flacal  year  lOM. 

(b)  Kf>sm»a  Dati;  Paoanrnoii  on  Cn- 
TAm  RapaooBAMMnra.— 

(1)  Subaectlon  (a)  ahaU  take  effect  Octo- 
ber 1. 1M7. 

(2)  Amount!  appropriated  pursuant  to 
■ubaection  (a)  ahall  not  be  available  for  obli- 
gation or  expenditure  throush  any  repro- 
Brammins  of  funds  for  any  purpose  other 
than  the  Voice  of  America. 

nc  m.  voics  or  AmaicA/Kuaorc. 

Title  V  of  the  United  States  Inf  ormatioo 
and  ■dueatlonal  Ezchance  Act  of  1948  (22 
U.S.C.  1461  et  aeq.)  Is  amended  by  addlnc 
after  section  6M  the  f ollowtaic  new  section: 


UM 


:  MA  TOKS  or  AHOOCA/niaora. 

"As  part  of  Ita  dntias  and  procrams  under 
tJUe  V  of  the  United  States  Inf  onnatlon  and 
■ducarfamal  Bxchange  Act  of  1948  (22 
UJB.C.  1461  et  aeq.).  Voice  of  America/ 
Burope  shall — 

"(1)  tarset  news  and  features  In  accord- 
ance with  the  flni*fT  and  recommenda- 
Uooa  of  the  Tounc  European  Survey: 

"(2)  conduct  periodic  audience  evaluations 
and  measurements:  and 


"(I)  promote  and  advertise  Voice  of  Amer- 

iea/Surope.". 

nc  Ma  coHTaACTOB  aaounaaiBm. 

(a)  Fnmoras.— The  Coogreas  finds  that 
the  overridlnc  national  sscnrtty  aveoU  of 
the  tl.MO,OM.OM  facilities  modertmtlon 
procram  of  the  Voice  of  Amaitaa  require  the 
asnirsn~  of  uninterrupted  United  States 
tnjti^l*.  aupport  under  all  drcumstanoes  for 
ths  im'^gTt^*" 

(b)  Pumsaci  poa  Umm  Statm  Com- 
nucToas.— (1)  Where  adequate  United 
States  oompetmon  exists,  only  United 
States  persons  and  qualified  United  States 
Joint  venture  persons  may  bid  on  projects  of 
the  facilities  modemliatlon  procrwn  of  the 
Voice  of  America,  indudlnc  design  and  con- 
struction proiecU  and  projeeU  with  respect 
to  trananltters.  antennas,  ipare  parts,  and 
other  t^whp*"*'  equipment  which  Is  avail- 
able In  the  United  States. 

(2)  In  any  ease  where  two  or  more  quali- 
fied bidders,  only  one  of  whom  Is  a  United 
States  person  or  qualified  United  States 
joint  venture  person,  submit  responsive 
bitte,  for  purposes  of  awarding  a  contract 
the  bid  of  that  United  States  person  or 
qualified  United  SUtea  Joint  venture  person 
fh^ii  be  considered  to  be  reduced  by  10  per- 
cent 

(c>  Kxcimoa.— 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
Vtect  to  any  project  of  the  fadUUes  modern- 
isation program  of  the  Voice  of  America  In  a 
foreign  country  when— 

(A)  precluded  by  the  terms  of  an  tntema- 
tional  agreement  with  a  foreign  country,  or 

(B)  the  statutes  of  a  foreign  country  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  United  States  contractors 
on  such  projects. 

(2)  An  exception  under  paragraph  (1KB) 
shall  only  become  effective  with  respect  to  a 
foreign  country  30  days  after  the  Secretary 
of  state  certifies  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
prlatioiM  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  what  specific  acUons  the  Secre- 
tary has  taken  to  urge  the  foreign  country 
to  permit  the  use  of  United  States  contrac- 
tors on  such  projects. 

(d)  Dxmnnoiw.- For  the  purpose  of  this 
section— 

( 1  >  the  term  "adequate  United  SUtes  com- 
peUUmi"  means  with  respect  to  a  facility 
modemlaaUon  project  of  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica, the  presence  of  two  or  more  qualified 
bidders  who  are  United  States  persons  or 
qualified  United  States  joint  venture  per- 
sons submitting  responsive  bids  for  that 
project: 

(2)  the  term  "United  States  person' 
means  a  person  which— 

(A)  Is  Incorporated  or  legally  organised 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Includ- 
ing any  State  (and  any  political  subdivision 
thereof)  and  the  District  of  Columbia: 

(B)  has  Its  principal  place  of  business  in 
the  United  States: 

(C)  has  been  Incorporated  or  legaUy  orga- 
nised In  the  United  SUtes— 

(I)  for  more  than  5  years  before  the  Issu- 
ance date  of  the  Invitation  for  bids  or  re- 
quest for  proposals  with  respect  to  a  mod- 
ernisation project  under  subsecUon  (b):  and 

(U)  for  more  than  2  years  before  the  issu- 
ance date  of  the  Invitation  for  bids  or  re- 
quest for  proposals  with  respect  to  a  mod- 
ernisation project  under  subsection  (b) 
which  Involves  physical  or  technical  securi- 
ty: 

(D)  with  respect  to  a  modemlsaUon 
project  under  subsection  (b>.  has  achieved 


total  liiMliiiM  vaiaoM  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  value  of  the  project  being  bid  In  S 
yean  of  the  6-year  period  before  the  date 
specified  In  subparagraph  (CXI): 

(EXI)  employs  TTnlted  States  dttsens  tn  at 
ISMt  M  percent  of  lU  principal  management 
poaWoni  In  the  United  States: 

(II)  employs  United  States  dtiaens  In  more 
than  half  of  Its  permanent,  full-time  posi- 
tions In  the  United  States:  and 

(III)  will  employ  United  States  dtiaens  In 
at  least  M  percent  of  the  supervisory  posi- 
tions on  the  modernisation  project  site:  and 

(F)  has  the  existing  technical  and  flnan- 
dal  resources  In  the  United  States  to  per- 
form the  contract:  and 

(3)  the  term  "qualified  United  States  Joint 
venture  person"  means  a  joint  venture  in 
which  a  United  States  person  or  persons 
own  at  least  61  percent  of  the  asseU  of  the 
joint  venture. 

(e)  EFFSLiivi  Daix.- The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  apply  to  any  project  with 
respect  to  which  the  request  for  proposals 
(commonly  referred  to  as  "RFP")  was  lasued 
after  December  28. 1M6. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  m? 


AMXWSMXirr  otpbud  bt  mb.  1 
Mr.    VKEHZEL.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fbbmzkl:  Page 
66,  line  26.  Insert  the  following  after  the 
comma:  "or  Inconsistent  with  United  States 
IntemaUonal    obligations   with    respect   to 
government   procurement   from   a   foreign 
country,". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  BflnnesoU  (Mr.  PasifZSL]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  a  moment? 

Mr.  VKESZEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida. 

lii.  BdCA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  asked 
the  gentleman  to  yield  for  a  purpose 
different  than  the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  seek.  If  this  is  appro- 
prlAte,  a  unanlmous-(»nsent  request 
on  a  time  limitation  that  we  worked 
out  with  the  minority.  Btey  this  be 
done,  Bir.  Chairman,  at  this  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  On  this  amend- 
ment or  on  all  amendments  to  the  bill? 
Mr.  MICA.  On  all  amendments. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  It  might  be  wise 
to  dispose  of  this  amendment  first  and 
then  make  such  a  request. 

PABUAMBRTABT  OIQOIBT 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  sUte  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  not  yield  to  the  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  would  cover  the 
balance  of  the  day's  work? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
may  do  that. 

Mr.  FRENZEIx  I  so  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  am 
seeking  a  unanimous-consent  request 
that  debate  on  this  and  all  amend- 
ments cease  at  5  o'clock  and  that  all 
time  be  equally  divided  on  the  amend- 
motts  that  are  remaining:  I  believe 
the  number  is  six  or  maybe  seven.  We 
will  check  the  record.  And  that  we 
st(H»  all  debate  at  6  o'clock,  and  equal- 
ly divide  the  time. 

a  1410 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  may 
not  object,  but  there  is  some  word 
going  around  that  may  be  a  separate 
vote  called  on  the  so-called  Herger 
amendment  when  we  rise  back  into 
the  full  House. 

There  is  no  one  that  wants  to  go 
home  more  than  I  do.  I  need  to  catch 
a  4:30  plane  to  make  a  speech  there 
this  afternoon,  and  I  would  certainly 
like  not  to  object;  but  I  think  we  need 
some  kind  of  assurances  that  the  mi- 
nority is  not  going  to  get  sandbagged 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  on  issues  of 
asking  for  separate  votes  at  the  last 
minute.         , 

Don  the  gentleman  have  any  com- 
ment on  that,  continuing  my  reserva- 
Uon? 

Mr.  BOCA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  no  decision  made  on  a  request  for 
a  separate  vote  at  this  time. 

It  is  being  discussed,  but  the  under- 
standing that  I  have  is  that  any  one  of 
the  Members  could  say  that  we  will 
not  call  for  it;  but  any  other  Member 
could  call  for  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Continuing  my  res- 
ervation. Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrleld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington,  the  ma- 
jority leader  [Mr.  Folct]. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  any 
Member  of  the  House  has  a  right  to 
make  such  a  request,  and  no  leader- 
ship on  either  side  can  give  assurances 
which  block  the  rights  of  any  Member 
tmder  the  nile. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
tinuing the  reservation  then,  I  certain- 
ly respect  the  answer  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley], 
the  majority  leader,  but  we  are  under 
the  impression  that  there  is  a  move- 
ment by  leadership  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  to  bring  that  amendment  back  on 
the  floor  for  a  vote. 

If  that  were  the  case,  and  if  it  were 
leadership  doing  this,  then  I  would  be 
constrained  to  object.  I  hate  to  do 
that. 

BCr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

If  I  could  respond  to  the  Member.  I 
would  tell  the  Member  at  least  a  sub- 


committee chairman  is  attempting  to 
wof^  this  out  in  a  way  that  it  will  not 
require  another  vote;  but  I  cannot  say 
at  this  time  whether  we  will  be  suc- 
cessful. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
tinuing my  reservation,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  hold  up  the  House,  but  we  all 
know  what  happened  on  the  Herger 
amendment.  We  know  rollcall  was 
kept  open  for  almost  20  minutes  in 
order  to  change  that  around,  and  we 
think  that  is  unfair  to  a  freshman  mi- 
nority Member  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

I  have  to  forewarn  Members  that  if 
a  separate  vote  is  going  to  be  called  on 
that  particular  amendment,  we  intend 
to  ask  for  rollcalls  on  every  single 
amendment  when  the  Committee 
rises. 

We  do  not  want  to  do  that,  but  we 
would  like  some  assurances  from  the 
leadership  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
that  the  leadership  is  not  attempting 
to  reverse  this  after  stalling  the  vote 
for  so  long. 

I  would  object  at  this  time  until  we 
can  have  some  conversation  on  the 
matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Frkhzkl 
was  allowed  to  pnx^ed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  lUx.  nuHZKL]  is  rec- 
ognised in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  the  amendment 
which  I  have  Just  introduced  is  intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Oibbohs]  and 
myself. 

On  page  65  of  the  bill  is  where  the 
amendments  takes  place.  That  amend- 
ment allows  foreign  firms  to  bid  on 
certain  elements  of  work  for  VOA  if 
bilateral  agreements  exists;  and  it  de- 
fines American  firms  which  may  bid 
on  the  work. 

My  amendment  would  provide  that 
all  nations  who  have  signed  the  Gov- 
ernment Proctirement  Code  of  GATT 
would  be  also  allowed  to  bid.  and  that 
is  in  keeping  without  obligation  under 
the  GATT,  and  this  amendment  is  re- 
quested by  the  administration  as  being 
necessary  to  our  GATT  negotiations 
and  to  honor  oiu*  commitment. 

I  l>elleve  that  it  follows  the  desires 
of  the  House  as  expressed  in  the 
Brooks  amendment  on  the  trade  bill 
where  the  Proctirement  Code  signato- 
ries were  given  the  right  to  bid,  as  long 
as  we  had  rights  to  bid.  on  certain 
projects  in  their  <»untry. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZE2i.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bartlctt]^ 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  and  I  have  discussed 
this  difficulty  which  is  a  preference 


that  is  In  the  biU  which  we  an  dQikxe. 
I  know  the  gentleman  has  a  way  of 
solving  that  perferenoe,  and  peihapa 
the  subcommittee  chairman  may  have 
some  other  ways. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman, 
and  inquire  as  to  whether  the  gentle- 
man would  be  agreeable  to  an  ap- 
proach to  the  gentlonan's  amendment 
that  would  take  the  words  in  the  legis- 
lation on  page  66  that  say.  "The  stat- 
utes of  a  foreign  country  iwohiblt  the 
use  of  United  StatM  contractors."  and 
accept  the  gentleman's  ammdmoit. 
but  adding  the  words,  "the  statutes  or 
practices  of  a  foreign  country  that 
prohibit  the  use  of  United  States  cum- 
tractors."  and  so  forth. 

By  adding  those  words  "or  prac- 
tices." I  would  say  to  the  gentleman, 
we  would  then  be  able  to  include 
within  the  scope  of  our  meaning  of 
this  amendment  the  concept  that  if  a 
foreign  cotmtry  does  not  permit  a  U.S. 
company  to  bid  on  similar  facilities  in 
their  country,  then  they  would  not  be 
eligible  to  bid  which,  I  believe.  Is  the 
gentleman's  intent  on  this  particular 
VOA  transmitter. 

It  seems  to  me  that  would  solve  the 
problem.  I  am  preparing  a  substitute 
for  the  gentleman's  amendment  at  the 
present  time,  and  If  the  gentleman 
would  comment  on  that  approach? 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  in  my 
Judgment  would  protect  the  American 
company  which  the  gentleman  seeks 
to  protect  by  making  it  impossible  for 
certain  European  countriM  to  bid. 

Unfortunately,  it  would  result  in  a 
violation  of  the  GATT  agreement. 

The  gentleman  has  correctly  per- 
ceived that  the  countries  that  have 
signed  the  Pnxnirement  Code  often 
have  reservations.  The  United  States 
has  some.  Germany  has  some.  Each 
nation  that  has  signed  may  have  one 
or  more.  I  do  not  know  all  of  that. 

The  coujitries  in  question  in  this 
case,  I  believe,  are  Germany  and 
France,  which  have  telecommunica- 
tions exceptions  to  the  Procurement 
Code. 

As  every  Member  here  knows, 
through  our  various  Buy  America 
laws,  we  have  many  exceptions  to  the 
Procurement  Code  too,  and  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  put  the  pur- 
chase of  tele<»mmunlcations  aa  a 
direct  sectoral  basis,  saying  that  if  we 
could  not  buy  one  thing  from  them, 
they  could  not  buy  the  exact  same 
thing. 

If  they  would  not  allow  us  to  bid  on 
this  work  of  an  exact  certain  type, 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  bid  on 
ours  either. 

Unfortunately,  the  reservations  have 
been  built  up  by  the  coimtries  to  be  of 
maximum  effect.  They  are  not  always 
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ICr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  offer  an 
amendiiMnt  to  the  amendment. 

The  ClOTk  read  aa  f oUotw 

at  offorad  by  Mr.  Mica  to  the 

,  offered  by  lir.  Puaxn.:  In  the 

I  to  be  liiMrted  by  the  amHMl- 

"ao  lo^  ae  mefa  IntemattafuU 

h^iared  ht  aueb  forelcn 

r  (M  certified  to  the  Ooasreae  by  the 
Unltod  atotea  Tnde  nepraeentattve  prior  to 
the  vwv^*^  at  each  oontract  for  tb*t 
pntjeetr  after  "fttelan  country". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
fnim  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]  Ib  recognised 
for  5  mlnuteo  in  nipport  of  hla  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FRENZKL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mtameeota. 

Mr.  FRKNZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
^iiMik  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman's 
•mendment  Is  a  good  amendment.  I 
hope  the  House  will  accept  it.  What 
the  gentleman's  amendment  does,  as  I 
unctarstabu  It.  Is  to  make  sure  that  the 
oountrles  are  living  up  to  their  obllga- 
Uwis  under  the  Procurement  Code  by 
having  the  U8TR  sign  off  and  so  state 
before  any  contract  can  be  Issued.  It 
I  to  me  that  that  simply  strength- 
tthebUL 

I  understand,  too,  that  there  would 
have  to  be  a  different  sign-off  In  every 
ease.  Too  could  not  simply  sign  off  for 
a  country;  you  would  have  to  take  up 
the  bid  In  its  turn  and  sign  off  on  some 
sort  of  general  statement  that  the 
country  was  In  fact  living  up  to  ita  ob- 


Mr.  MICA  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

If  I  »n^  continue  on  my  time.  I 
might  say  that  we  have  attempted  to 
f  aahlon  this  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment In  a  way  that  really  would  give 
some  teeth  to  the  American  concerns 
that  we  have  been  shut  out  In  allowing 
foreign  companies  to  bid  on  these  con- 
tracts. 

I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman 
would  agree  with  this  interpretation, 
that  when  the  U8TR  makes  a  determl- 
natlon  that  another  country  Is  not  vio- 
lating OATT.  they  take  Into  conslder- 
a«k»  what  their  actual  practices  are 
as  a  part  of  that  determination.  So  if 
we  have  a  country  that  may  not  have 
a  law  that  we  can  specifically  Interpret 
as  protectlooM  or  prohibiting  XJA 
action,  but  all  of  their  pattern  and 
practice  is  such  that  we  cannot  com- 
pete, we  would  hope  that  they  would 
take  that  into  conslderatlan. 


Now  obviously  that  U  a  difficult 
l^.j^i  detenninatkm  to  make,  but  cer- 
tainly when  they  make  this  determlnar 
Uon.  they  should  take  praetloe  into 
ffrrnsliliiTatlon. 

So  by  faahlooing  the  language  we 
have  here.  I  think  perhaps  we  satisfy 
not  only  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  FfeamsL]  but  also  the  gentle- 
man tram  Texas  [Mr.  Butnarrl.  who 
wants  to  have  some  assurance  that  the 
praetkses  are  looked  at.  as  well  as  the 
laws  and  prooedurea. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
minute  to  attempt  to  put  the  facts  on 
the  record  as  to  where  we  are  on  this 
amendment  and  on  this  entire  situa- 
tion. The  subcommittee  chairman  is 
attempting  to  unravel  the  situation, 
and  I  believe  that  he  is  almost  there  In 
good  faith,  and  I  might  In  a  moment 
■uggest  a  way  that  Is  a  much  more 
itralghtforward  way  to  insist  that  we 
end  up  with  a  reciprocity  kind  of  pro- 
vision in  this  bOL 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  facts  are  as  fol- 
lows: the  bill  currently  has  a  XJB,  pref- 
erence for  the  purchase  of  this  VOA 
transmission  facility,  and  the  reason 
for  the  DA  preference  was  because 
XJJ8.  companies  have  been  historically 
prohibited  from  bidding  on  similar  fa- 
cilities in  other  countries.  The  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  has  suggested 
that  we  should  not  have  a  XJJB.  prefer- 
ence but  instead  we  should  say  that 
those  other  countries  are  required  to 
comply  with  their  international  obli- 
gations or  else  they  are  prohibited 
frmn  bidding  on  the  transmitter. 

That  is  fine  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  dif- 
ficulty with  that  and  with  the  amend- 
ment as  it  is  proposed  to  be  amended 
is  that  there  are  several  countries  that 
have  made  reservations  under  OATT 
in  which  they  are.  under  their  intema- 
Uonal  obligations.  legally  obligated  to 
prohibit  a  UJB.  company  from  bidding 
on  that  transmission  equipment.  If  we 
pass  the  amendment,  as  amended, 
then  the  United  SUtes  will  be  in  the 
awkward  and.  I  think,  untenable  posi- 
tion of  permitting  foreign  oountrles  to 
bid  on  VOA  transmission  equipment 
when  those  foreign  countries  spedflca- 
ly  prohibit  our  companies  from  bid- 
ding on  similar  projects  in  their  own 
countries. 

So  I  would  propose  a  substitute  and 
will  shortly  have  a  substitute,  if  it  is 
permitted  to  be  offered,  providing  that 
we  include  this  prohibition  along  with 
the  language  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  and  the  sut>committe  chair- 
man in  those  cases  in  which  the  for- 
eign country  prohibits  the  use  of 
United  States  contractors  on  similar 
types  of  projects. 

I  think  that  Is  clear.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  It  clearly  gives  those  foreign 
countries  the  right  and  the  obligation 


to  then  remove  their  prohibitions 
against  UJ3.  companies  from  bidding 
on  their  Jobs. 

I  would  say  to  both  gentlemen  that 
If  we  do  not  do  this.  If  we  do  not  adopt 
this  type  of  substitute,  the  unintended 
but  perhaps  dear  result  will  be  that 
the  United  States  eompanles  wlU  con- 
tinue to  not  be  permitted  to  bid  on 
transmission  equipment  in  foreign 
countries,  but  some  of  those  foreign 
countries  will  be  bidding  specifically 
on  this  $1.6  billion  XJS.  Federal  pro- 
curement project. 

It  Is  a  very,  very  serious  situation, 
and  I  think  It  Is  time  for  the  United 
SUtes  to  begin.  In  all  bills  that  come 
before  us.  to  say  what  we  mean,  which 
is  reciprocity.  We  do  not  want  prefer- 
ence: we  want  no  less  than  being  able 
to  bid  on  our  own  part  imder  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  that  other  coun- 
tries are  allowed  to  bid  on  our  pur- 
chases. 


D  lOS 
I  think  that  Is  dear.  There  are  other 
issues  involved.  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
that  is  the  prindpal  one.  It  does  seem 
to  me  that  the  committee  has  made  a 
good  beginning  toward  resolving  this 
rather  sticky  problem.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  in  good  faith  Is  at- 
tempting to  resolve  it  even  more  dear- 
ly, but  if  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  MlnnesoU  is  accepted  as 
it  is  now  being  presented,  it  will  not  re- 
solve the  problem  and  the  result  will 
be  the  perversity  of  a  U.S.  company 
not  being  allowed  to  bid  on  foreign  ac- 
quisitions, but  having  to  bid  against 
those  same  foreign  companies  against 
the  VB.  Oovemment. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maine. 

Ms.  8NOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  addi- 
tion to  this  issue.  One  of  the  discover- 
ies the  subcommittee  made  In  the 
course  of  the  VOA  modernization  pro- 
gram was  that  the  United  States  was 
the  only  Western  country  that  allowed 
foreign  companies  to  make  bids  on 
transmitters.  Interestingly  enough,  in 
one  case  that  developed,  it  was  only 
when  the  chairman  offered  the  lan- 
guage, and  It  was  included  In  the  au- 
thorization, did  this  country  begin  to 
pay  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  American  firms  manufacturing 
transmitters  and  should  be  allowed 
into  the  bidding  process. 

In  Germany,  there  was  a  case,  for 
example,  where  they  were  leasing  fa- 
cilities to  the  VOA  as  part  of  the  mod- 
ernisation program,  but  the  United 
States  was  successful  in  Indudlng  a 
clause  In  that  agreement  that  said: 

To  th«  extent  permitted  by  the  Uwa  and 
reful»UoM  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Oer- 
m^ny  •  •  •  United  8tatcs  Anna  ahall  be  per- 
mitted to  compete  for  the  provision  of  aerv- 
loea  and/or  equipment  in  oarrylnc  out  the 


modernisation  and  expansion  protram  here-, 
under. 

But  when  the  actual  contracts  were 
issued,  the  German  Oovemment  sole- 
soiured  that  bid  to  a  German  firm. 
There  was  never  even  a  competitive 
bid:  so  it  disallowed  any  American  firm 
from  participating  In  that  bidding 
process,  and  therefore  we  were  prohib- 
ited from  offering  a  bid. 

In  April,  the  German  Government 
recognized  that  it  had  violated  that 
agreement  with  the  United  States  and 
said  that  American  firms  oould  com- 
pete in  the  future.  Unfortunately,  the 
German  Government  has  no  current 
plans  for  any  additional  transmitter 
bids,  so  therefore  American  firms  are 
still  effectively  exduded  from  that 
process.  So  there  Is  an  example  of 
what  the  gentleman  Is  trying  to  ad- 
dress with  his  amendment,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  it 

Mr.  BARTLErrr.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  UnMsd 
Ststes  Trade  Representative  asserts  that  the 
Isnguags  in  H.R.  1777.  proposed  t>y  Mr.  Mica 
during  Appropriations  Committee  consider- 
aNon,  would  violste  U.S.  obligations  under  the 
Qowerrwnsnl  Procurement  Code  and  leave  the 
U.S.  vulnrtable  to  rstsHstion  on  ttw  order  of  s 
bWon  dotars  in  ssles  opportunities  in  other 
countries. 

It  is  importsnt  for  us  to  take  into  sccount 
the  impiortions  of  the  Mies  provision  undsr 
our  intamalional  agreements  but  the  Mica  larv 
guage  does  ttwt  with  the  exemption  for  such 


First,  the  provision  provides  for  only  10  per- 
cent preference  for  U.S.  bidders,  and  may  rtot 
even  result  In  tfw  choice  of  an  American  com- 
pany over  a  foreign  biddsr.  By  contrsst,  wtiat 
our  companies  face  in  Europe  and  elsowtwiro 
is  the  outright  exclusion  from  even  the  right  to 
bid  for  procurement  by  foreign  owned  and 
subsidbed  broadcasting  companies.  Any 
bidder  wtw  can  ahom  his  oouritry  does  not 
dtocrimirtate  against  U.S.  contractors  and  sup- 
plers  wW  not  be  adversely  sffected  by  this 
provision. 

Second.  tNs  provision  should  not  even  be 
seen  as  a  preference,  but  ratfwr  as  an  offset 
to  the  advantage  tfiat  foreign  companies  en^oy 
by  being  able  to  foreclose  United  Ststes  and 
other  companies  from  tfisir  martcets.  Just  re- 
centty,  ws  had  to  stsnd  by  and  watch  as  the 
British  and  Germans  sccepted  bids  for  ma|or 
procurements  of  trsiiimisiion  equipment  in 
wtiich  UnHsd  Ststes  companies  were  not  even 
sHowed  to  bid  The  cost  advantages  ttwoe  for- 
eign oompsnies  en^  by  virtue  of  their  captive 
market  is  more  thsn  the  10  percent  provided 

;-.  «4»2a  *         *    '■till,! 

n  uis  legwaaon. 

Third.  I  do  not  see  wtwre  the  enactment  of 
this  provision  wiM  lead  to  the  retalialion  which 
tfie  USTR  is  so  concerned  sbout  We  would 
have  to  wait  and  see  «vfiat  practical  impact 
tfw  pixivliion  migfit  have  on  procurement  by 
the  USIA  Only  then  could  we  be  subiect  to  a 
depute  settlement  action  not  inwnediate  retal- 
iation. 

Why  do  we  need  to  take  this  kind  of  actkxi? 


The  reaWy  is  simple.  Five  years  ago  we  had 
eight  companias  that  make  the  kind  of  trans- 
mitaion  equipment  tfiat  Voice  of  America  wiH 
t)e  procuring,  now  tfiers  is  only  one  left  and 
tfiat  company  is  effectively  preckxled  from 
even  biddng  in  the  home  countries  of  Its 
maior  foreign  oompelitorB.  K  we  sre  not  pre- 
pared to  irwist  on  reciprocity,  we  sre  not  going 
to  have  anything  to  negotiate  for  wfwn  ws  sit 
down  with  our  tradbig  partners  to  negolials  tor 
access  ■>  inev  manien. 

The  real  irony  here  is  thst  wften  the  Vok» 
of  America  broadcasts  from  overseas,  it  Is 
forced  to  use  the  very  broadcasting  facilities 
ttiat  have  been  procured  urvier  regulattons 
that  exckJde  U.S.  companies  from  biddhig. 
Voice  of  America  is  forced  to  be  s  party  to  the 
dtocriminatory  praclkses  of  our  trading  part- 
ners. If  anytliing,  that  is — or  should  be — a  vk>- 
lation  of  tfw  U.S.  Government  Procurement 
Code.  I  wouM  like  to  ask  the  USTR  If  they 
have  ever  raised  ttiat  problem  in  negotiations 
wMh  our  tradtog  partners. 

The  basic  point  hsro  is  that  the  United 
States  cannot  expect  to  get  reciprocity  from 
other  countries  unless  K  insists  on  reciprocity 
in  retum.  If  we  want  to  truly  akl  the  process, 
wtiy  don't  we  insist  that  tfie  Europeans  tele- 
communicattorw  market  be  irx^iuded  under  the 
Government  Procurement  Code  In  the  first 
place.  By  enacting  the  Mica  proviston.  I  be- 
lieve we  bring  Europesns  closer  to  opening 
their  msrkets  than  if  we  simpty  do  nottiing  or 
adopt  ttte  proposed  Frenzel  amendment 

AMsimmar  opmao  bt  mx.  baxtlbit  as  a 

SOTSIIIUIA  POI  THE  AMBIIOltBMT  OTPnXD  BT 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Hi.  Baktixtt  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  FtaNZBL:  Pace  6S,  line  26,  after  "foreisn 
country,"  insert  the  followlns:  "or  Inconsist- 
ent with  United  States  international  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to  government  procure- 
ment from  a  foreign  country  so  long  as  (i) 
such  international  obligations  are  honored 
by  such  foreign  county  (as  certificate  to  the 
Congress  by  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative prior  to  the  awarding  of  each  con- 
tract for  that  project)  and  (ii)  the  foreign 
country  does  not  prohibit  the  use  of  United 
States  contractors  on  similar  types  of 
projects  that  it  carries  out". 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  my  Judgment 
that  this  substitute  may  well  solve  the 
problem  as  best  we  can  solve  it  on  the 
House  floor  today.  The  information  I 
have  indicates  that  similar  types  of 
reclprodty  language  is  induded  in  the 
trade  bill  that  is  being  considered  im- 
minently by  the  other  body,  so  it  is 
likely  that  before  this  bill  were  to 
become  law,  this  language  may  or  may 
not  be  necessary  and  that  we  may 
more  globally  enforce  reciprocity.  I 
hope  so.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  this 
language  would  at  that  point  beccmie 
redundant,  but  I  do  believe  that  in- 
cluding explidt  reclprodty  language 
on  a  $m  billion  U.8.  Government- 
funded  procurement  it«n  is  dearly  in 


order.  We  are  not  aAing  for  T3A.  pref- 
erence. We  are  only  a^ing  that  U.S. 
companies  have  the  same  redprocal 
rights  to  bid  on  similar  projects  In 
other  countries  as  other  coimtries 
have  to  bid  on  ours. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  this  Is  one  of 
the  dearest  eases  of  the  need  for  red* 
prodty.  This  House  should  In  no  case 
let  this  bill  go  through  with  this  $1% 
billion  new  authorization  tmleas  we  en- 
force redprodty  Into  this  leglslatkm. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  this  mf  oree- 
ment  will  in  fact  cause  a  much  more 
serious  look  by  our  trading  partners 
and  by  our  own  conference  committee 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  consid- 
ering redprodty  on  other  items;  but 
regardless  of  what  hi4>pens  with 
global  redprodty,  redprodty  cm  a  $1H 
billion  new  procurement  by  the  17.8. 
Government  for  the  Voice  of  America 
transmission  facility,  ought  to  be  en- 
forced stridly. 

This  substitute  amendment  wiU  ac- 
complish that  and  I  think  it  is  dearly 
in  order.      

Mr.  FRENZEHj.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  oppodtlon  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  does  exactly  I 
think  what  the  gentleman  would  like  it 
to  do,  that  is.  it  does  fivnlsh  strong 
protection  for  the  firm  in  question. 

What  it  does,  however,  is  revert  to 
the  language  of  the  original  bill, 
whose  force  and  effect  was  to  cause 
the  United  States  to  violate  Its  obliga- 
tions in  the  OATT.  Under  the  GATT 
there  is  a  procurement  code  which  has 
been  signed  by  many  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  including  I  l>eUeve  all  the 
States  that  have  been  mentioned  here 
as  being  part  of  the  problem.  Some  of 
those  States  have  certain  exclusions 
from  the  procurement  code  which 
date  badt  many  years,  a  kind  of  a 
grandfathered  set  of  exclusions:  so 
does  the  United  States.  Every  time  we 
pass  a  buy  America  bill,  we  produce  an 
exdusion  from  the  GATT. 

Now.  if  we  accept  the  substitute,  we 
wlU  violate  our  obligation  by  not  living 
up  to  our  signing  of  the  procurement 
code  because  we  wiU  deny  to  somebody 
who  has  at  least  under  international 
law  the  right  to  sign  it,  to  bid  on  our 
equipment,  will  not  have  that.  There- 
fore, the  Bartlett  amendment  simply 
obviates  the  force  and  intent  of  the 
Frenzel  amendment.  Both  of  them  are 
modified  with  the  BCica  amendment. 

The  problem  here  is  that  we  are 
trying  to  negotiate  a  new  round  of 
GATT.  We  are  trying  to  encourage 
more  countries  to  sign  the  procure- 
ment code.  If  we  violate  that  code  our- 
sdves,  there  will  be  no  Inomtlve  for 
foreigners  to  sign  it.  We  will  have 
much  greater  difficulty  opening  up 
foreign  markets  for  American  prod- 
ucts exactly  of  the  kind  and  tjrpe  that 
the  company  the  gentleman  seeks  to 
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Voloe  of 


to  mU  to  tiM 

\  In  tfato  pMtteolT 
_.  ^jMtrmaB.  I  MB  really  Mtry  tliAt 
the  delMte  hM  beooBM  ao  extended  on 

%  lata  afteciMOB. 

The  CHAHUCAN.  The  queetlon  to  on 
the  ■iitenrtmnnt  offered  by  the  lentle- 
fram  Florida  Ofr.  Mic*]  to  the 
Bt  offered  by  the  gentleman 
k  [Mr.  FBBnnJ. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
wai  asreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  queetlon  !■  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man fxom  Texas  [Mr.  BAixurrl  as  a 
•ubaUtttte  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  uptleman  from  MtnneeoU 
Ofr.  FoibbJ.  as  amended. 

The  queetlon  wae  taken:  and  the 
Chalnnan  announced  that  the  noes 
■ppesnd  to  havelt. 

Mr.  BARTLBTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
^ffwMMi  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that.  I  make  the  point  of  wder  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  Is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  2.  rule  ZZm. 
the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  vote  by 
eleetroole  device,  if  ordered.  wUl  be 
taken  on  the  peEtdlng  question  follow- 
ing the  quorum  calL  Members  will 
i«oord  their  preeence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  can  was  taken  by  electronic 

device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 

(RoU  No.  1961 
AMSWXRXD  "PRBBENT"— SSe 
Aefew^ui  Brtxanneld  Dktrii  (MI) 


Oweoa 


Otasrtch 


8chM(«r 
SelMuer 


a  1460 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred 
ninety-eight  Members  have  answered 
to  their  namea,  a  quorum  is  preeent. 
and  the  Committee  will  resiune  its 
business. 


SehiMtU 

aetottlM 

Schuracr 

Sanaenbrcnner 

SbMiv 


MeOrUh 
McHuch 
^fWniMi  (NO 
MdtUtan  (MD) 


B»U(OB) 
HalKTX) 
Hamilton 


lUume 


HayeedU 

Bair«(LA> 

Hafltj 

Hafnar 

HanfT 

Bertel 

HOer 

Hoehbrueekner 

Holla*aair 

Hopklna 

Hortoa 

Houstilaa 

Howard 

BuMard 

Buekabr 

Hiwtiea 

Hunter 

Butto 

ElTde 

Inbofa 


MIebel 
Millar  (CA) 
Millar  (OH> 
Miner  (WA) 
Mlneta 
Moaklay 


Moatconery 
Moody 
Moorttaad 
Morella 
Marr<aoa(CT) 
(WA> 


Skaltoa 
Stottary 

(NT) 
(VA) 
amttlKFL) 
8Btth(HB) 
Mitth(lU) 
SmttlKTX) 
Smith.  Danny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NB) 
ftnlth.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
SoUn 
Solomon 
Spenoe 
Spratt 
StOermatn 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bastlbtt]  for  a  re- 
corded vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  This  wUl  be  a  5- 
mlnute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  334.  noes 
70,  not  voting  29,  as  follows: 


UtoU  No.  196] 

ATSB-SS4 


Alexander 
Anderaoo 
Andrew* 


Anthony 


Archer 
Aipln 


Murphy 
MuTtha 
Myera 

Nada 

Matcher 

Neal 

NelBon 

NIchola 

Nlelaon 

Nowak 


StaUinci 
Stanceland 
Stark 
Stenholat 


Ballencer 
Barnard 
Bartlett 
Barton 


DaLay 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

DIcklnaon 

DInaeU 

DloOuardi 

Dtxon 

Donan(ND) 

Daman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

DuiMn 

DyMXi 

■ckart 

Cdwardi(OK) 


Hudttby 

Huchea 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Inhofe 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnaon  (CT) 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jonas  (NO 

Jones  (TN> 

Jonts 

Kanjonkl 

Kaptur 


(CA) 
(CO) 


da  la 


Bruce 
Bryant 


DaLay 


Jeffords 
jcnkliM 
Johnson  (CT) 
Johiiaaa(8D) 
Jonas  (NO 
JaBea(TN) 


KanlerAl 


Burton 


DaWlne 
Dtcklnan 


Archer 


AoCOin 


Obar 

OttB 

Ortls 

Owens  (NT) 

Owens  (UT) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetu 

Parrla 

Paahayan 

Patteraoo 

Peloal 

Penny 


CampbeU 

Osrdtai 

carper 

Carr 

ChamOer 


Kolbe 

Bolter 

Konayu 

Kyi 

L«Palee 


Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 


OoMe 


Leach  (lA) 

i(CA) 
XPL) 


Bavin 


(MO) 
(TX) 


Lsvtn(MI) 
Uvlna(CA) 
Ls«ls(CA) 
Lewis  (OA) 
Ucbtfbot 


Ooyns 
Craig 


Lloyd 
Lott 

Lowary(CA> 
Lowry(WA) 


Perkhw 

Petri 

PtckeU 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price  (IL) 
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Bottltar 
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Brown  (CO) 
Bruce 
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Vento 
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Buaehner 

Bunnlnc 

Burton 

Bustamante 

Byron 


VucanoTleh 

Walgran 

Walker 

Watklaa 

Weber 

We«M 

Weldoo 

Wheat 

Whlttakar 

Whlttan 


Can- 


Rowland  (CT) 
Rowland  (OA) 
Ruaso 


Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Tales 

Tatren 

Toaiw(AK) 

Taaac(PL) 


ChappeU 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

CUnger 

CoaU 

Coble 

Coelho 

(»leman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 


OaUagly 

Oallo 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Oekas 

OIngrtch 

OUckman 

Ooodllng 
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Oray(lL) 

Oregg 
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Oundeiaon 

HaU(OB) 

HaU(TX) 

Hamilton 


Levin  (MI) 

LevlDe(CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (OA) 

Ughtfoot 

LipliMkl 

Lioyd 

Lott 

Lowery<CA) 


Manton 
Markey 


Maitln(IL) 

Marttnes 

MavTouIaa 


MeCoUum 

McCurdy 

Mdlade 


HarrlB 


Coote 

Oonyers 

(3ooper 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne 

Cnim 


(IL) 


PbglletU 
Foley 

Pord(MI) 


Daub 
DavladL) 
DavlB(MI) 
delaOaiaa 


Hayea(IL) 

HayaB(LA) 

Hefley 

Hefner 

Henry 

Herger 

Hertel 

Hller 

Hoehbrueekner 

HoUoway 

Hopklna 

Hortoo 


MeOrsth 

McBiwh 

Mdflllan(NC) 

McMllIen(MD) 

Meyers 

Mfuma 


(OR) 


MoaUey 

MoUnari 
MoUohan 


Hubbard 


Moody 
Moorhead 
Morriaon(CT) 
Murphy 


Murtha 

Roukema 

Stenholm 

a  150S 

Taylor 

Waxman 

Wortley 

Myers 

Rowland  (CT) 

Stratton 

Opton 

Weber 

Wyden 

Nagie 

Rowland  (OA) 

Studds 

VanderJagt 

Wetas 

WyUe 

Batcher 

Neal 

nalswi 

Ruaso 

aabo 

Saiki 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

SwlnteU 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Vueanovlch 
Walker 

Whlttaker 
Wolf 

Touiw(FD 

Nktaols 

Sawyer 

Synar 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   gentleman 

Nowak 

Sairton 

TaUon 

wiU  state  it. 

Ackeman 

OUckman 

Obeistar 

Dakar 

Obarstar 

Obey 

Sehaefer 

Schneider 

Scbroodcr 

Tanke 
Taylor 

ThoaMS(CA) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
there  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of 

Akaka 

Alesander 
Awleiaoii 

Oonaales 

Oofdon 

Orai« 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortls 

Ortls 

Schuette 

Thomas  (OA) 

some  Members  about  the  procedure 

Andrews 

OraydL) 

Owena(NT) 

OweBB(UT) 

Sehulae 

Torres 

here. 

Annunilo 

Ouarini 

Owena(UT) 

Ozley 
Packard 

Schumer 
Peiisf  ntwfniwr 

TorrlceUl 
Trafleant 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  correct  that 

Anthony 
Applegatc 

BaU(OB) 
Barria 

Paaette 
Paahayan 

Parrls 

Sharp 

Trailer 

a  "no"  vote 

now  would  bring  us  nght 

Aapin 

Hatcher 

PatteiBon 

Paahaysa 

Shustar 

UdaU 

AtkliM 

Bawkliw 

Peloal 

PattsTMn 

Slkorikl 

Upton 

Uon? 
The  CHA 

Bates 

Hayea(IL) 

Pepper 

Peloal 
Pepper 

Slslsky 
Skaggs 

Valentine 
VanderJagt 

IRBCAN.  The  gentleman  is 

Bennett 
Bentley 

Bayea(LA) 
Hefner 

Perkhw 
Pickett 

PerklBS 

Skeen 

Vento 

correct 

Blaggi 

Henry 

Prte(lL> 

Pickett 

Skelton 

Vladoaky 

Mr.  MICA.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

BUbray 

Bertel 

Price  (NO 

Pickle 
Potter 

Slattery 
Slaughter  (NT) 

Volkmer 
Vueanovlch 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 

Boehlert 
Borskl 

^xocuDi^ieGkuer 
HoUoway 

QuUIen 
RahaU 

Price  (IL) 

Slaughter  (VA) 

WaUwr 

Boaeo 

Hortoo 

Regula 

Price  (NO 

Smith  (PL) 

Watklns 

Boucher 

Howard 

Rkdiardsoo 

PurseD 

Smith  (NX) 

WelB 

amended. 

Boxer 

Boyer 

Ridge 

QulUen 

Smith  (NJ) 

Weldon 

Brennan 

Bubbard 

Rlnaldo 

RahaU 

Smith  (TX) 

Wheat 

The  quesuon  was  taken;  ana  tne 

Brooks 

Huekaby 

RItter 

Ravenel 

Smith.  Denny 

Whlttaker 

Chairman  i 

umounced  that  the  ayes 

Brown  (CA) 

Hughea 

Rodino 

Regula 

(OR) 

Whltten 

appeared  to  hRve  it. 

Bruce 

Hunter 

Roe 

Rhodes^ 

Smith,  Robert 

WUllama 

Bryant 

Jaooba 

Rogers 

(NH) 

WUson 

Bustamante 

Jenkins 

Rose 

RMge 

Smith.  Robert 

Wtoe 

Mr.    BRYANT.    Mr. 

Chairman.    I 

Byron 

Johnson  (SD) 

Roth 

Rlnaldo 

RItter 

RoberU 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solan 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

CampbeU 
Carr 

Jones  (NO 
Jones  (UT) 
Jonts 

Roukema 
Rowland  (OA) 
Ruaso 

RobiiMon 

Solomon 

WyUe 

The  vote 

was  taken 

by  electronic 

Chapman 
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Sabo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Spence 
SpraU 
StOermaln 

Tatron 

Toung(AK) 

Toung(ni) 

device,  and  there  were—  ayes  167,  noes 
237,  not  voting  29.  as  follows 

Clarke 

day 

Clinger 
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Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Roae 

Staggers 
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NOT  VfVTTNO ** 

Chandler 
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Sehaefer 
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Mm 
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UdaU 

Boland 

Oray  (PA) 
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Cheney 
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Roemer 

CoaU 
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Mr.     DICKS 

Dicks 
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Smith.  Denny 
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r^ 

^^                                   ^'^ 

■ 
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Boner  (TN) 
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So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
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Kenndly 

Roybal 

stitute  for  the  amendment  as  amend- 

Fish 

McCurdy 

Stenholm 

Daniel 
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Savage 

^^t    ^r^M  ttfl^*^k^k^  ^'^ 

Foley 
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Sweeney 

Dannemeyer 

Lewis  (FL) 

Shaw 

eo.  was  ag'  ■  ■ " 
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Swift 

Donnelly 
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smith  (lA) 

The    result    oi    tne    vote    was    an- 

Frost 
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Stratton 

nounced  as  above  recorded. 
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Taosln 
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The  Clerk  •nnouneed  the  f ollowliic 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Ur.  liMTto  of  Ftortda  for.  wtth  Mr.  Bonlor 
of  Mtrtimn  —alnrt. 

Mr.  YATBB.  Mr.  JACOB8.  Mia 
8CHNKIDKR.  and  Mr.  KTL  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  KDWAROe  of  Oklahoma 
changed  his  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye/^ 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended, 
rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  KONNTU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
engage  In  a  colloquy  to  pose  a  few 
questions  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  MicaJ.  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Oper- 
ations, pertaining  to  section  SOS  of  the 
authortaatioa  bilL 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  interest,  and 
certainly  concern,  has  been  expressed 
to  me  regarding  the  perceived  negative 
impact  the  current  definition  of 
"United  States  person"  will  have  on 
competition  for  various  contracts  to  be 
awarded  by  the  Voice  of  America 
under  its  modemlation  program. 

As  I  interpret  this  provision,  a  U.S. 
contractor  can  be  considered  for  award 
of  a  contract  under  this  program  only 
if  it  has  achieved  a  total  business 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  value  of 
the  project  being  bid  in  3  yean  of  the 
^year  period  prior  to  the  Issuance  of 
the  RFP  or  IFB. 

While  I  support  the  intent  of  the 
provision  to  ensure  that  proposals 
from  only  qualified  contractors  be  con- 
sidered. I  am  concerned  that  a  number 
of  qualified  U.S.  contractors,  particu- 
Isriy  in  the  high-technology  areas 
such  as  radio  trammlislon  and  anten- 
na manufacturing,  would  be  deprived 
from  competing  for  these  contracts  be- 
cause they  do  not  meet  the  extreme 
siae  standards  of  this  provision.  I  also 
understand  that  the  USIA.  which 
oversees  the  VOA  Modernisation  Pro- 
gram, also  shares  these  concerns  and 
believes  that  in  some  instances,  the 
language  will  exempt  any  U.S.  manu- 
facturer from  competing. 

My  questions  are,  is  the  chairman 
aware  of  the  possible  negative  impact 
this  language  will  have  on  competition 
for  these  contracts,  and  can  I  have  the 
assurances  of  the  chairman  that  these 
concerns  are  adequately  addressed 
when  the  House  goes  to  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KCNNTU.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  tnHn  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  intent  of  section 

SOS  of  the  bill  is  to  allow  competent 

and  financially  sound  UJ3.  manufac- 


turers the  opportunity  to  compete  for 
contracts  to  be  awarded  under  the 
VOA  Modernisation  Program;  a  pro- 
gram of  unprecedented  size  and  ex- 
poMe.  This  provision  also  is  designed 
to  grant  those  UJ3.  contractors  a  pref- 
erence in  competing  with  certain  for- 
eign manufacturers  due  to  the  nation- 
al security  implications  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  event  of  a  world  crisis.  VA. 
national  security  interests  will  be  en- 
hanced by  having  UJB.  manufactured 
oomponents  in  place  at  the  various 
VOA  facilities  throughout  the  world. 
This  provision  Is  also  designed  to 
insure  that  an  uninterrupted  supply  of 
equipment  and  spare  parts  exists  for 
these  facilities  in  the  event  such  a 
crisis  occurs. 

It  was  not  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee to  exclude  any  competent  U.8. 
manufacturers  from  competing  for 
contracts  under  this  program.  The 
gentleman  from  California  has  my  as- 
surances that  the  committee  will  ad- 
dress this  situation  in  conference  with 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  KONNTU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
t-h««k  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
his  assurances. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  the  House 
passed  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Osxa- 
STAB]  to  authorise  $3.1  million  funding 
for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989  for  con- 
sulates scheduled  to  be  closed  by  the 
State  Department  this  year  in  Germa- 
ny. Sweden.  Italy,  Prance,  and  Austria. 

I  supported  that  amendment  with 
particular  concern  for  the  U.S.  consul- 
ate in  Strasbourg.  France.  It  is  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  that  the  Oberstar  amendment 
wlU  keep  the  U.S.  consulate  in  Stras- 
bourg open? 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
srleld  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  absolute- 
ly that  is  the  imderstanding  of  the 
U.S.  consiilate  in  Strasbourg.  France. 
It  is  covered  by  the  Oberstar  amend- 
ment. 

If  it  had  not  been  the  Oberstar 
amendment,  it  would  have  been  the 
Scheuer  amendment.  The  gentleman 
has  explained  and  expressed  his  con- 
cern time  and  again  over  this  very  Im- 
portant issue. 

It  Is  of  great  personal  interest  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  Is  aware.  Strasbourg  is 
where  the  Council  of  Europe  sits, 
along  with  the  European  Court,  and 
the  European  Commission  of  Human 
Rights.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida agree  that  the  Strasbourg  consul- 
ate plays  an  Important  role  for  the 
United  States  in  Europe,  and  should 
not  be  dosed. 


Mr.  MICA.  Yes.  The  Strasbourg  ccm- 
sulate  provides  the  United  States  with 
valuable  opportunities  for  formal  and 
informal  contact  with  the  European 
institutions  located  in  Strasbourg,  and 
should  not  be  dosed. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  It  has  been  suggest- 
ed by  s<Hne  that  the  United  SUtes 
mli^t  continue  Its  relationship  with 
the  Council  of  Europe  from  its  mission 
in  Brussels.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  such  a  long  distance  rela- 
tionship with  the  council,  which  has 
no  activities  In  Brussels,  place  In  jeop- 
ardy the  very  close  relations  we  now 
enjoy. 

Mr.  MICA.  Tei.  In  fact,  removal  of 
the  consulate  from  Strasbourg  may  be 
taken  as  a  sign  that  the  United  States 
no  longer  tnf*"***"«  the  level  of  inter- 
est In  the  CouncQ  of  Europe  It  has  ex- 
pressed In  the  past. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  There  would  be 
great  angst  In  Strasbourg,  compound- 
ed by  bewilderment  and  resentment  If 
we  were  to  close  that  consulate. 
Indeed,  citizens  of  Strasbourg  have 
picketed  our  consulate  relative  to  our 
presence  there.  However,  contrary  to 
the  usual  "Tanks,  go  home"  message, 
the  concerned  dtizens  of  Strasbourg 
have  sent  us  a  contrary  and  welcome 
signal:  Their  placard  read— "Tanks, 
stay!"  We  should  value  and  cherish 
that  kind  of  picketing,  and  act  on  It  by 
determining  to  keep  that  consular 
window  open  on  these  three  great  Eu- 
ropean organizations,  as  well  as  a 
myriad  of  other  important  matters. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  time, 
and  look  forward  to  working  with  him 
to  ensure  acceptance  of  this  provision 
In  conference  with  the  other  body. 

Bdr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  was  greatly  disturbed  and  angered  to 
leam  that  the  State  Department  has 
recommended  that  the  special  Immi- 
gration sUtus  of  some  10.000  Polish 
nationals  that  are  currently  residing 
in  this  country  be  revoked. 

Since  Poland  declared  martial  law  in 
1981.  these  people  have  resided  here 
under  voluntary  departure  status  In 
order  to  preserve  their  freedom,  and  In 
some  cases,  their  lives.  As  we  all  know, 
the  Polish  Government  declared  mar- 
tial law  to  crush  the  SoUdarity  labor 
movement  and  deny^the  Polish  people 
the  right  to  protest'unfair  actions  of 
their  government.  The  United  States 
viewed  that  action  most  seriously, 
downgraded  the  diplomatic  relations 
between  our  country  and  Poland,  and 
imposed  sanctions  as  an  Indication  of 
our  disgust  with  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment's denial  of  the  Polish  people's 
basic  human  rights. 

My  first  reaction  to  this  news  was  to 
question  if  this  was  reaUy  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Stat«  proposing  this 
action.  The  United  SUtes  should  not 
be  In  the  practice  of  deporting  good 
and  honest  people  who  seek  freedom 


to  Cranmimlst  countries.  Clearly, 
many  of  these  peoide  wUl  be  torn 
away  from  relatives  and  possibly  chil- 
dren who  are  American  dtlsens.  and 
we  will  fear  for  their  safety  at  the 
hands  of  their  government. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  think  we  ought  to 
take  serious  note  of  and  condemn 
these  actions  by  our  Department  of 
State,  and  I  would  recommend  that 
the  Congress  both  look  into  this 
matter  and  take  a  firm  stand  on 
behalf  of  the  PoUsh  people  seeking  to 
remain  free  of  Communist  dictator- 
ship. 

In  this  regard.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  at  this  time 
expressing  our  concern  In  this  matter, 
urging  the  Secretary  of  State  to  rec- 
ommend the  continued  extension  of 
voluntary  departure  status  for  the  na- 
tionals of  Poland  in  the  United  States, 
and  urging  the  Attorney  General  to 
agree  to  the  extension. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida.  Mr.  Mica. 

Mr.  MICA.  Kir.  Chalnnan,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments on  this  most  important  matter 
and  wish  to  state  that  I  share  his  con- 
cerns. The  gentleman  raises  serious 
issues  that  should  be  addressed  and  I 
would  like  to  assiire  him  that  we  are 
ready  to  work  with  him  in  resolving 
this  problem  as  expeditiously  as  possi- 
ble.      

Blr.  HERTEL.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  concern  for  the  Polish  people. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  offer  an 
amendment  that  was  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd.  because  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  would  be  a  point  of 
order  made  against  it;  but  I  would  like 
to  discuss  the  amendment  briefly,  so 
that  the  Members  will  support  it  on  a 
later  bill. 

What  the  amendment  would  do  \b 
remove  the  moet-favored-nation  trade 
status  from  those  nations  that  sponsor 
state  terrorism. 

The  State  Department  at  this  date 
Tntiwtj<M  a  Ust  of  those  nations  that 
condone  and  sponsor  terrorism.  Syria 
is  on  that  list.  Libya  Is  on  that  list. 
Iran  Is  on  that  list,  but  even  though 
these  nations  are  listed  as  sponsoring 
terrorism,  they  continue  to  have  most- 
favored-nation  status. 

I  think  this  is  inexcusable,  and  I 
think  that  that  most-favored-nation 
trade  status  should  be  removed. 

O  15S5 

My  amendment  has  l>een  sponsored 
by  a  broad  cross-section  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  distinguished 
CongTMsman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
UdauJ  is  my  original  sponsor  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle.  We  have 
in  the  neighborhood  of  70  to  80  co- 


sponsors  of  both  parties,  moderates, 
libcovls,  and  conservatives.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent amendment.  I  am  hopeful  that 
at  some  point  in  time  we  can  bring  it 
on  the  floor,  debate  it  and  pass  it,  be- 
cause there  is  a  situation  before  this 
body  that  is  inexcusable,  that  we  allow 
nations  that  sponsor  terrorism  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  most-favored-nation 
trade  status.  I  hope  that  at  some  point 
in  the  futiue  we  do  something  about 
that 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  III? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
IV. 

The  text  of  title  TV  is  as  follows: 
TITLE  IV— BOARD  FOR 

INTERNATIONAL  BROAIX^ASTINO 
SKC  MI.  AirmoHZATKNW  o»  kmamxTwm. 

(a)  Fiscal  Txabs  1988  Am  1989.— Subpara- 
graph (A)  of  Mctkm  8(aKl)  of  the  Board  of 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  (22 
VS.C.  2877(aXlXA))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(A)  $170,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988 
and  $219,424,000  tat  the  fiscal  year  1989: 
and". 

(b)  Effu-iivi  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  Oc- 
tober 1, 1987. 

SBC  WL  RESEXVK  FOB  OFFSETTING  DOWNWARD 
PLUCTUATIONS  IN  OVSR8SA8  RATB8. 

SecUon  8<b)  of  the  Board  of  International 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  (22  nJS.C.  2877(b)) 
la  smended  by  Inserting  after  "RFE/RL  In- 
corporated." the  following:  "shall  be  certi- 
fied to  the  Congreas  by  the  EMrector  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
placed  In  reserve  In  a  separate  account  in 
the  Treasury  only  for  the  purpose  of  offset- 
ting future  downward  fluctuations  in  for- 
eign currency  exchange  rates  in  order  to 
,i»»iwt»i«  the  level  of  operations  authorised 
for  each  fiscal  year.  Any  such  amount". 

sec  4M.  CBRTinCATION  OP  CBtTAIN  CUDrfABLS 
SBRVKX. 

The  third  to  last  sentence  of  section 
8332(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  ".  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  AsU  Founda- 
tion snd  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  re- 
spect to  the  Aimed  Forces  Networic.  Europe 
(AFN-E)."  after  "Board  for  International 
Broadcasting". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  rv? 

If  not,  the  Cleiii  will  designate  tiUe 
V. 

The  text  of  title  V  is  as  follows: 
TTITiE  V— ASIA  FOUNDATION 
BBC  Ml.  AVTHOBIZATION  OP  APnOPBUTIONS. 

(a)  Fiscal  Tbass  1988  and  1989.— SecUon 
404  of  the  Asia  FoundaUon  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
4401  et  seq.)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SBC  M4.  FUNDING. 

"There  is  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  $13,700,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1988  and  $14,148,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1989  for  gianta  to  The  Asia 
Foundation  pursuant  to  this  title.". 

(b)  ErpscnvB  Datb.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  Oc- 
tober 1. 1987. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  Utle  V? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
VI. 

The  text  of  title  VI  is  as  follows: 


TTTU  VI— MI8CELLANBOU8 
PROVISIONS. 


SBC  Ml.  BPPBCrnVB  DATB. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act. 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  ttt 
enactment. 

Amend  the  UUe  so  as  to  read:  "A  taiU  to 
authorise  approprlatkms  for  fiacal  years 
1988  and  1989  for  the  Department  of  State, 
the  United  States  Information  Agency,  the 
Voice  of  America,  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.". 


AMBuniBBiT  orraatB  bt  ita.  husiss 
Mr.  HUNTSai.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 

an  amendmoit. 
The  Clei^  reads  as  follows: 
Amendment   offered   by   Mr.   HUNTER: 

Page  70.  after  line  16,  add  the  foOowtnr 

TITLE  VII— TREATY  OF  MUTUAL  COOP- 
ERATION AND  SECURITT  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  JAPAN 

SBC  Ttl.  DNTTED  8TATB8  BXPBOHIVBBS  IN  CAB- 
BYINC  OUT  rta.  1BBATV  OP  MUTOAL 
COOPBBAHON  AND  SaCOBITr  BB. 
1WBBN  THK  UNITBD  STAIBS  AND 
JAPAN. 

(a)  Fmnros.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Japan  has  proqtered  greatly  under  the 
security  umbrella  provided  by  the  United 
States,  rising  from  devastation  to  an  eco- 
nomic superpower  with  the  third  Isrgest 
gross  national  product  in  the  worid; 

(2)  the  security  of  Asia  and  the  free  world 
Is  critical  to  the  continued  mMperlty  of 
Japan: 

(3)  Japan  contributes  proportionately  lea 
to  defense  than  any  other  major  industrial- 
ized nation: 

(4)  Japan  is  limited  to  how  much  it  can  in- 
crease its  own  defense  iwogram  by  political, 
and  psychological  consUaints; 

(5)  Japan  enjoys  a  $58,600,000,000  balance 
of  trade  suiidus  with  the  United  States; 

(6)  the  United  States  taxpayer  cannot  be 
expected  to  Indefinitely  shoulder  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  burden  of  defending 
Japan  and  the  free  wortd: 

(7)  the  current  inequitable  financial  com- 
mitment by  Japan  to  its  defense  and  that  of 
the  free  world  threatens  to  undermine  its 
relations  with  the  United  States: 

(8)  continued  good  rdatlons  betweoi  the 
United  States  and  Japan  are  mutually  bene- 
ficial and  critical  to  the  security  and  eoo- 
nmnlc  well-being  of  the  free  world; 

(9)  it  would  be  unwise  for  Japan  to  dra- 
matically increase  the  level  of  Its  own  de- 
fense forces  to  meet  modem  security  needs 
and  commitments:  and 

(10)  the  people  of  Japan  would  undoubt- 
edly welcome  the  opportunity  to  pay  a  fair 
share  for  the  defense  of  their  country. 

jAPAMBSs  DsmsB  SPSsnoK.— Within  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  seek  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  Government  of 
Japan  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
smount  spent  in  any  year  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  for  defense  to  at  least  3  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  of  Japan 
for  that  year. 

Mr.  UUN'i'EK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
talked  with  the  gentleman  frmn  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Nbal]  who  is  handling 
the  matter  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  We  are  going  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  amendment  be  of- 
f ered  first. 


\inAR 
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rot  that  re— on,  I  uk  unanlmouf 
eanMnt  to  wltbdnw  my  amendment 
atthlatlnie. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Could  the  Chair 
Inquire  m  to  whether  the  genUcman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ncal]  la  of- 
tertns  hia  amendment  aa  a  aubatltute 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Huim]? 

Mr.  NKAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  Intent 
la  to  offer  my  amendment.  It  la  an 
amendment  that  waa  printed  in  the 
Raooaa.  It  foea  to  the  aame  aubjeet 
matter  aa  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Houtbl]. 

The  gentleman  trxxu  California  [Mr. 
HnmR]  and  I  do  not  agree  totally  on 
our  amendmenta.  It  la  my  underatand- 
ing  that  he  wUl  of  for  hla  aa  a  aubaU- 
tute  for  mine. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  la  there  obJecUon 
to  the  requeat  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  HuirraO? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Huirrsa]  la  withdrawn. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  aa  f  oUowk 
Ajnendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nbal:  ^\at  70. 
an«r  Une  1*.  add  the  foUowlnr 
TTTia  vn— TRKATT  OF  MOTUAL  CCX>P- 
■RATION  AMD  SBCURITT  BKTWEEN 
THX  UHITBJ  VTATCB  AND  JAPAN 
aac  Tti.  unnvD  nkim  axrsNDnvaaB  m  cab- 
aYiNG  OUT  ma  nsArr  or  nimiAL 
coormATioN  and  aacimnnr  aa- 
rmoKH  laa  unitbo  sTAica  and 

JAPAN. 

(a>  FDrenroa.— The  CongreH  tiaOm  th*t- 
(1)  Japan  ha>  pnMpered  greatly  uitder  the 
■eeurtty  umbrellm  itrovfaled  by  the  United 
State*,  rtaliia  from  devastation  to  an  eco- 
nomic luperpower  with  the  third  largest 
groM  national  product  in  the  world: 

(3)  the  aecurity  of  Asia  and  the  free  world 
to  crtUcal  to  the  continued  proapertty  of 
Japan: 

(3)  Japan  oontrlbutes  proportionately  leaa 
to  defeiMe  than  any  other  major  induitrlal- 
laed  nation; 

(4)  Japan  la  limited  to  bow  much  It  can  In- 
ocaae  lU  own  defenae  program  by  poUtlcal. 
and  payeboloclcal  oonatratnta: 

(5)  Japan  enjoys  a  tSS.600.000.000  balance 
of  trade  surplus  with  the  United  SUtes: 

(«)  the  United  States  taxpayer  cannot  be 
expected  to  Indefinitely  shoulder  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  burden  of  defending 
Japan  and  the  free  world: 

(7)  the  current  Inequitable  financial  com- 
mitment by  Japan  to  lis  defenae  and  that  of 
the  free  world  threatens  to  undermine  Its 
relations  with  the  United  States: 

(8>  continued  good  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  are  mutuaUy  bene- 
ficial and  critical  to  the  security  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  free  world: 

(9)  It  would  be  unwise  for  Japan  to  dra- 
matically Increase  the  level  of  lU  own  de- 
f etMe  forces  to  meet  modem  security  needs 
and  commitments:  and 

(10)  the  people  of  Japan  would  undoubt- 
edly welcome  the  opportunity  to  pay  a  fair 
share  for  the  defenae  of  their  country. 

(b)  AmroAi.  Sauuaiii  Pax  Paid  to  Uinraa 
SiAna.— The  Prealdent  of  the  United  States 
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should  aaak  to  nagotlata  an  agreament  with 
the  Oorsraaant  of  Japan,  whereby  that 
nt)»i— «  would  pay  an  annual  security  fee  to 
the  United  Statea  Oovamment  equal  to  3 
pareent  of  Japan's  annual  groas  naUonal 
product,  to  BM>re  equitably  compensate  the 
Unltad  Stataa  for  expenditurea  related  to 
earryinc  out  the  provtalons  of  the  Treaty  of 
Mtttual  Coopaeatloa  and  Security  between 
the  Unltad  Stataa  and  Japan,  and  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  NKAL  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  aak  unanlmoua  conaent 
that  the  amendment  be  conaldered  aa 
rand  and  printed  In  the  Rbookd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  la  there  objection 
to  the  requeat  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
Thera  waa  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
fitMD  North  Carolina  [Mr.  NkalI  ia  rec- 
ognlaed  for  6  mlnutea  In  aupport  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  MICA  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEAL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA  Ux.  Chairman,  ia  It  my 
understanding  that  we  have  an  agree- 
ment between  the  gentleman  to  cloae 
off  debate  on  theae  amendmenta  in  30 

mlnutea?    

Mr.  HUNTER.  Tea.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  waa  our 
understanding  that  I  would  have  15 
mlnutea  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hinrm]  would  have  15 
mlnutea  and  we  would  limit  debate  to 
that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  la  my  under- 
atanding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Doea  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  have  a  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
make  that  unanlmoua-conaent  requeat. 
that  we  be  aUotted  a  half  hour.  15 
minutes  to  be  controlled  by  me  and  15 
minutes  to  be  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
man fnnn  California  (Mr.  Hmmml. 

The  CHAIRlitAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requeat  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Chairman,  inasmuch  as  the 
authors  of  theae  two  separate  amend- 
menta are  each  trying  to  extract  more 
from  the  Japanese,  one  in  the  form  of 
a  payment  to  us,  the  other  in  the  form 
of  more  defense  expenditures  by  them, 
and  there  are  at  least  aome  around 
here  who  view  both  amendments  as 
being  ultimately  not  helpful  to  the 
very  cause  they  seek  to  promote,  could 
we  have  some  assurances  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  will  be  controlling  the 
time  In  this  debate  will  relinquish  at 
least  a  small  portion  of  It  to  those  who 
might  have  a  contrary  perspective  on 
theae  propoaala? 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
genUeman  will  yield.  I  will  be  delight- 
ed to  yield  a  very  small,  a  little  tiny 
portion  of  time— no.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  an  adequate 
amount  of  time. 


tti.  SOLARZ.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  gentleman'a  offer. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Doea  5  mlnutea  aeem  rea- 
sonable? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Which  I  must  aay  is 
worth  much  more  than  the  sinking 
value  of  the  dollar  these  days. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  MICA  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gen- 
tleman be  considering  modifying  his 
request  to  make  it  10, 10.  and  10? 

Mr.  NEAL.  Ten  for  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hinrm].  10  for 
me.  and  10  for  who? 

Mr.  MICA.  The  gentleman  can  give 
it  to  the  chairman  or  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  SolaszI.  I  Just 
ask  this  in  an  effort  to  be  fair. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Certainly,  I  wIU  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  that  much. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  aak  the  gentleman  from  California, 
who  was  In  a  private  colloquy,  did  the 
gentleman  hear  the  agreement  that 
was  just  made? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  heard  the  pre- 
vious agreement  for  the  30-mlnute  di- 
vision of  time  between  myaelf  and  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
NkalI. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  No.  It  haa 
been  changed  now.  There  are  three 
partlea  involved.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  problem  with  that. 

BCr.  HUNTER.  I  would  have  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yorti  [Mr. 
SoLAHz],  If  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Neal]  wiU  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solam]  and  how  much  time  the  gen- 
tleman would  take  out  of  our  30  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Under  this  proposal, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  given  10 
minutes.  I  do  not  need  all  of  it  myself. 
I  do  not  know  If  there  is  anybody  elae 
brave  enough  to  speak  up  against 
either  of  these  amendments.  If  they 
are,  I  do  not  want  to  preclude  them 
from  participating. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  friend  for  asking  me. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solarz]  is  opposed  to  both 
amendments.  That  really  restricts  the 
amount  of  time  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Nkal]  and  I 
have  to  explain  our  amendmenta  to  a 
point  where  I  think  we  could  not  ade- 
quately do  that  job. 
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I  cannot  agree  to  the  unanimous- 
conaent  request,  imless  we  can  get 
some  more  time. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  we 
cannot  have  agreement.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  at  least  5  mlnutea  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yor*  [Mr. 
Souual. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate that,  and  since  I  have  no 
desire  to  be  an  obstructionist  with  re- 
spect to  proposals  that  I  suspect  will 
be  adopted  in  spite  of  my  eloquent 
pleas  to  reject  them.  I  will  be  happy  to 
go  along. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Further 
reaervlng  the  right  to  object.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  just  want  to  make  sure  I 
understand.  This  time  sequence  we  are 
talking  about  now  appliea  only  to  thla 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  the  unanimous  consent  request 
as  the  Chair  understands  it  and  ask  If 
there  are  any  objections. 

The  unanimous-consent  request  Is 
that  30  minutes  be  devoted  to  the  Neal 
amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto,  to  be  divided  equally  between 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  NsALl  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hmml. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The   CHAIRMAN.   The   gentleman 
frtnn  North  Carolina  [Mr.  NkalI  Is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myaelf  such  time  aa  I  may  conaume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  clear  to  aU  of  us 
that  Japan  has  prospered  greatly  over 
the  years  imder  the  security  umbrella 
provided  by  the  United  States.  At  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War  Japan 
was  devastated.  Now  It  is  one  of  the 
world's  great  superpowers. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  security  of  Japan 
depends  on  the  security  of  all  of  Asia. 
Japan  is  prosperous.  They  are  run- 
ning enormous  trade  surpluses.  It  Is 
clear  that  they  could  help  a  little  bit 
with  payhig  the  bills  for  this  defense 
umbrella. 

I  think  It  Is  also  clear  that  the 
United  States  taxpayer  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  indefinitely  shoulder  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  burden  of 
defending  Japan  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  world. 

So  my  resolution  urges  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  seek  to 
negotiate  with  the  Oovemment  of 
Japan  an  agreement  whereby  Japan 
would  help  pay  to  the  United  States 
part  of  this  btirden.  We  suggest  2  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product,  a 
modest  fee. 

By  the  way.  when  I  first  Introduced 
this  proposal  bacA  In  1961.  a  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Japanese  media 
contacted  me.  They  could  aee  that  it 
was  a  perfectly  fair  and  reascmable 
Idea.  In  fact,  one  of  them  asked  me.  he 
said.  "We  understand  that  this  will  be 


seen  as  fair.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  a 
little  less  than  2  percent?" 

I  said.  "Well.  I  suggest  2  percent,  but 
let's  talk  about  It  a  little  bit.  I  am  sure 
we  could  reduce  that  a  little  bit  if  nec- 
essary." 

The  whole  point  is  to  try  to  get 
Japan  to  help  shoulder  a  bit  of  this 
burden. 

The  gentleman  from  Callfomia  [Mr. 
HuirrxR]  has  proposed  or  will  be  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  mine,  but  he 
would  have  Japan  rearm. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that 
would  be  a  very  dangerous  situation 
for  the  free  world.  Ji«>an  at  one  time 
or  another  in  its  history  occupied  part 
of  Korea,  the  Philippines.  Taiwan, 
part  of  China,  and  I  think  a  major  re- 
armament on  the  part  of  Japan  would 
scare  the  life  out  of  the  people  of 
thoae  Asian  coimtrles  and  be  very 
counterproductive;  so  there  is  a  very 
essential  difference  between  these  two 
approaches. 

My  approach  urges  that  Ji^Tan  help 
shoulder  some  of  the  burden.  The  ap- 
proach by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia urges  Japan  to  rearm. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wDl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEAL.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
for  about  a  minute.  We  are  operating 
under  a  time  limitation,  but  I  wHl 
yield  to  my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoiit  [Mr.  Schkukr]. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
to  underscore  the  point  the  gentleman 
Is  making  about  the  gross  undesirabll- 
ity  of  requiring  Japan  to  rearm,  does 
not  her  constitution,  which  we  in 
effect  wrote  for  her  under  the  MacAr- 
thur  regime  prevent  her  from  rearm- 
ing and  becoming  a  major  military 
power  In  the  Pacific  Rim? 

Mr.  NEAL.  The  dlstlngtiished  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  think  they  would 
have  to  change  their  constitution  even 
to  exceed  1  percent. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Yes.  that  is  my  under- 
atandhig  also.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 
and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

AMKHDIfXIlT  ormZD  BT  MX.  HUNlia  AS  A  StJB- 

STrroTB  roa  thx  AMKHmarT  opmaa  ar 


Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f oUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Huima  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Nial:  Page  70,  after  line  16.  add  the  fol- 

lowlnr  

Tm*  vn— TREATY  OP MUTUALCOOP- 

ERATION  AND  SBCURTTT  BETWEEN 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  JAPAN 

sac  Ttl.  imiRD  BTATSS  KXPKNDirUBKS  W  CAB- 
BYING  OOT  nX  THUTT  OT  MOTOAL 
OOOKKATION  AND  BCCVSnT  BS- 
1WKBN  1HK  UNITBO  STATKB  AND 
JAPAN. 

(a)  Fuipuwa.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  Japan  has  prospered  greatly  under  the 
security  umbrella  provided  by  the  United 
Statea,  rising  from  devastation  to  an  eoo- 
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nomic  superpower  with  the  third  largest 
gross  national  product  in  the  world: 

(3)  the  security  of  AsU  and  the  free  world 
is  critical  to  the  continued  prosperity  of 
Japan: 

(3)  Jspan  contributes  proportionately  leas 
to  defense  than  any  other  major  industrial- 
ized nation: 

(4)  Japan  is  limited  to  how  much  it  can  in- 
crease its  own  defense  program  by  poUtlcal, 
and  psychological  constraints: 

(5)  Japan  enjoys  a  $58,600,000,000  balance 
of  trade  surplus  with  the  United  States: 

(6)  the  United  States  taxpayer  cannot  be 
expected  to  indefinitely  shoulder  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  burdoi  of  defending 
Japan  and  the  free  world: 

(7)  the  current  inequitable  financial  com- 
mitment by  Japan  to  its  defense  and  that  of 
the  free  world  threatens  to  undermine  its 
relations  with  the  United  States: 

(8)  continued  good  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  are  mutually  bene- 
fictal  and  critical  to  the  security  and  eoo- 
ncnnlc  well-being  of  the  free  world: 

(9)  it  would  be  unwise  for  Japan  to  dra- 
matically Increase  the  level  of  its  own  de- 
fense forces  to  meet  modem  security  needs 
and  commitments;  and 

(10)  the  people  of  Japan  would  undoubt- 
edly welcome  the  opportunity  to  pay  a  fair 
sliare  for  the  defense  of  their  country. 

(b)  JAPAmsx  DavaasB  Snaumo.— Within 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  seek  to 
enter  Into  negotiations  with  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing 
the  amount  spent  in  any  year  by  the  Oov- 
emment of  Japan  for  defense  to  at  least  3 
percent  of  the  groes  national  product  of 
Japan  for  that  year. 

a  1550 

BCr.  HUNTER  (diulng  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  substitute  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
theRBooBO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Bir.  Chairman,  this  amendment  Is 
very  ««wii«^r  to  the  amendmeht  offered 
by  the  gentleman  fitm  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Nbal],  and  in  fact  it  Indudes  and 
incorporates  his  findings  to  the  effect 
that  the  United  States  has  largely 
borne  the  burden  of  the  def  mse  of  the 
free  world  disproportiODate  to  our 
share  of  the  free  world's  gross  nation- 
al product,  to  our  share  of  the  worid's 
commoce.  to  our  own  productivity 
and  commerce,  and  that  Japan  haa  not 
brame  its  fair  share  of  the  defense  of 
the  free  world. 

Very  specifically,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gross  national  product  of  Japan  if 
Japan  ment  as  much  of  its  ONP  on  de- 
fense as  we  spent,  about  6  percent, 
they  would  have  spent  for  the  defense 
of  the  free  world  this  year  $110  MUion. 
They  saved  $110  billion  by  not  bearing 
their  fair  share  of  the  defense  of  the 
free  world. 

I  think  what  has  happened  in  the 
Middle  East  has  very  clearly  pointed 
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out  to  ua  and  to  them  thmt  we  uc  In- 
extricably intertwined  end  Interde- 
pMidant  OD  the  aea  lanee  of  the  tree 
worid.  JaiMD  take*  aome  90  percent  of 
Ita  petroleum  through  the  Stralta  of 
HormuB.  which  we  are  preaently  pro- 
tecting. We  take  about  10  percent  of 
our  petr^eum  through  those  itralti, 
and  yet  we  are  required  to  be  the 
worid*B  policeman  In  that  area  and 
ttoajr  are  allowed  to  be  the  world's 
Mlnwnan  without  the  burden  of  de- 
fending their  aea  lanes  or  our 
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This  amendment  says  that  wi 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  enter  negotl- 
atkms  with  Japan  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  their  defense  burden  or 
their  expenditures  an  the  defense  of 
the  tree  world.  Right  now  they  are 
spending  right  at  1  percent  of  their 
ONP.  and  let  me  say  to  my  colleagues, 
the  Constitution  of  Japan  does  not  say 
that  they  can  only  spend  1  percent. 
That  is  a  myUL  Nowhere  in  the  Con- 
stltutkm  of  Japan  does  It  say.  "We  can 
only  spend  1  percent  of  our  ONP  on 
nBtt«"^i  defense."  That  is  a  policy 
that  was  adopted  by  a  recent  Japanese 
administration,  but  that  is  not  the 
content  of  the  constitution. 

They  do  say  that  they  wlU  not 
engage  fan  aggressive  warfare,  tlutt 
they  want  to  renounce  war.  Tet  they 
do  acknowledge  the  fact  that  they 
have  to  be  engaged  In  the  defense  of 
their  country- 
There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  they 
could  do  to  support  the  defense  of  the 
tree  world.  They  could  build  defenses 
against  the  SS-31  and  -23  missiles  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  be  rmplaring  in 
poaltlonB  closer  and  closer  to  the  Japa- 
nese iwmiwiMirf  They  could  build  hos- 
pitals for  service  people.  They  could 
engage  In  military  construction.  They 
ooukl  provide  defense  mcmeys  to  areas 
of  the  world,  such  as  the  Middle  East, 
where  we  are  basirally  shouldering  the 
entire  burden  of  the  expenditures  that 
go  to  countries  like  Israel  and  Egypt. 
There  are  many  areas  where  the  Japa- 
nese could  contribute,  and  all  that  this 
does  Is  request  the  Secretary  to  engage 
In  negotiations  with  the  Japanese  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  their  defense 
level  up  to  half  of  what  ours  is  In  rela- 
tion to  Its  ONP.  We  spend  6  percent  of 
our  ONP  (m  defense,  about  7.  they 
spend  S  percent  of  their  ONP  on  de- 
fense. And  that  is  the  essence  of  the 
Hunter  substitute. 

The  Hunter  substitute  gives  the  Jap- 
anese or  gives  our  Secretary  of  State 
the  requirement  of  negotiating  with 
the  Japanese  for  purposes  of  raising 
their  defense  spending. 
Mr.  McMMlAN  o(  North  CaroSna.  I«r.  Chair- 
I  rise  in  support  o(  the  Hunlsr  smend- 


1  percent  of  Ms  GNP  on  dsfsnss— 112 
m  oomrasl  to  our  t290  bMton. 

Ji«isn  hss  s  trade  surplus  of  S50  bNon  I 
ttis  UnMsd  Stalss. 

H  Is  dsw  thst  the  UnNsd  Ststss  csn  no 
tonpsr  oontlnus  to  bssr  ihs  ion's  shsrs  of  ths 
itss  worttf  s  dslsnss  snd  N  Is  Hms  tor  Japsn 
to  rsoognbs  Ms  snd  to  Increase  thsir  dsfsnss 
oonwrttn>snts  suoordhiqly.  Jspsn  is  no  longsr 
ths  wv-dsvaslatsd  country  It  was  in  1945 
wid.  givsn  Its  low  dslsnss  commitments  rais- 
tlws  to  ONP.  Ihs  sbs  snd  strsnglh  ol  its  econ- 
omy, wid  Hs  wvMSl  toads  surplus,  snd  its  sn- 
joymsnt  of  pssos  snd  ssourtly  in  ths  Pacific, 
this  Misndmsnt  is  s  sisp  in  Ihs  right  dbsction. 

Ths  Urns  hss  corns  for  ths  umisd  States  to 
Into  smosrs,  focussd  nsgoUstions  ds- 
to  sncourags  our  grsst  sHy,  Jspsn.  to 
Ns  dsfsnss  SKpsndNurss. 

Ths  rssuWno  mcrssss  would  significsntly 
rsducs  ttw  pressure  on  Ihs  UnMsd  States  to 
flnwws  the  dsfsnss  of  ths  frss  world. 

I  urgs  my  colssquss  to  support  ths  Huntsr 


Thrsspsrosnt  may  not  bs  Ihs  right  smount 
tor  Jspsn  to  conMbuls—msybs  It  should  bs  6 
psrosnt— but  I  support  this  amsndmant  ss  it 
doss  tshs  a  significant  sIsp  toward  sddrsssmg 


Mr.  Chairman,  This  amendment  is 
consistent  with  my  sense  of  Congress 
resolution  described  as  follows: 

AnALTSM  or  MdCiuAii  Dsrsms  Aixiawx 

PlOPOSAL 

The  puirpoae  of  this  leslaUUon  ia  to  estat>- 
llsh  the  "•enae  of  Consreas"  that  the  United 
Statea  ahould  enter  Into  nesotUtlona  with 
countrlea  wtilch  participate  in  a  common  de- 
feiMe  alliance  with  the  VS.  for  the  pufpoae 
of  eatabUahlnc  a  more  equitable  apportion- 
ment of  the  burden  of  financial  aupport  for 
the  alllaaee.  particularly  NATO  and  our  de- 
f  enae  aaresment  with  Japan. 

Thoush  it  la  clearly  an  Inauf flclent  means 
of  meaaurinc  commitment  to  an  aUlance, 
many  of  our  major  alllea  apend  considerably 
leaa  than  4  percent  of  their  OOP  on  defense 
wtiOe  the  n.S.  la  apcndlns  approximately  S.7 
percent.  Japan  repreaents  the  moat  aerere 
Izwtance.  apendinc  juat  1.004  percent  of  lu 
very  healthy  ODP  on  defenae.  It  U  clear 
from  the  attached  flsurea  that  Japan'a  low 
defeue  apendlns  ilgnlflrantly  lowera  the 
orerall  allied  defenae  apendlng  aa  a  percent- 
age of  ODP. 

Thla  la  a  aolld  effort  to  brine  thla  critical 
iaaue  to  the  forefront  of  our  treaty  relatlon- 
ahipa.  Even  taking  Into  oonalderstlon  the 
very  real  growth  In  defenae  expendlturea  by 
the  NATO  countries  during  the  1»70'8,  the 
reliance  on  conacript  manpower  for  military 
personnel  which  resulU  in  lower  manpower 
cosU  than  would  an  all  volunteer  force,  and 
other  relevant  allied  economic  burdena  auch 
as  the  losa  of  relatively  greater  rent  and  tax 
revenue  due  to  the  large  amount  of  real 
estate  devoted  to  defense  purposes.  It  la  o)>- 
vtoiai  that  aome  NATO  countrlea  and  Japan 
are  "««"««g  financial  contritMitlona  twlow 
their  fair  ahare. 

TlUa  amendment  doea  not  mandate  any 
punitive,  unilateral  action  on  the  part  of  the 
UJB.  If  ^«"i«*^»»*  progreaa  ia  not  made  on 
thla  iasue  Itecause  negotiation  must  l>e  the 
focal  point.  Unilateral  pronouneementa  by 
the  United  Btatea  on  the  extent  to  which 
our  allies  are  or  are  not  sharing  the  burden 
are  not  an  effective  formula  for  encouraging 
Improved  allied  ef  f  orta. 

A  more  equitable  apportionment  of  the 
common  defense  tmrden  can  be  realised  If 
the  oountriea  currently  underflnandng  the 
common  defenae   effort   were   to   Increase 


their  reapeetlve  defenae  budgets.  The  result- 
ing Increase  would  allow  theae  countrlea 
either  (1)  to  Increaae  the  overall  level  of 
their  military  commltmenta  to  the  alliance, 
ooDunensurate  with  the  level  and  quality  of 
the  foroea  the  United  Statea  would  then  be 
able  to  withdraw,  or  (3)  to  enter  Into  a 
ayatem  of  direct  paymenta  to  the  UjB.  In 
order  to  offset  the  cost  of  the  \3&.  commit- 
ment of  foroea. 

A  point  of  refereitce  would  l>e  for  our 
allies  to  achieve  a  net  ahlft  of  $00  billion 
over  five  years  aa  a  minimum  commitment 
In  support  of  common  treaty  oblectlvea. 
Thla  would  repreaent  a  1.5%  Increase  In  de- 
fense apendlng  relative  to  tbe  aggregate 
NATO  and  Japanese  GDP. 

Development  of  a  negotiating  strategy 
ahould  take  Into  account  foreign  aaaistanre 
In  support  of  ooearaon  treaty  goals. 

GROSS  DOMESTIC  PROOUa,  DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES  AND 
US.  TRADE  6A1AMXS 
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MX.  RXAL 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rimt  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HuirrxK  aa  a  aul>- 
Btitute  for  the  ameiKlment  offered  by  Mr. 
Nxal:  Strike  out  the  final  period  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  inaert  in  lieu  thereof:  ".  or  of 
obtaining  payment  by  Japan  to  the  United 
States  of  this  amount  by  which  such  per- 
cent4ige  amount  exceeds  the  amount  spent 
by  Japan  (or  defense  In  such  year." 

Bfr.  RITTER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Rbcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HT7NTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
S  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rittsk]. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
my  amendment  does,  very  simply,  is 
give  Japan  the  alternative  of  either  in- 
creasing their  defense  expenditures  to 
8  percent  of  their  gross  national  prod- 
uct, or  paying  a  fee  in  the  same  sense 
that  the  Neal  amendment  seeks  a  fee, 
for  the  difference  between  S  percent 
and  1  percent. 

We  have  already  heard  that  our 
ONP  percentage  for  defense  is  7  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  issue  goes  to  the 
heart  of  U.S.  industrial  and  technolog- 
ical competitiveness.  We  are  talking 
about  an  extraordinary  burden  placed 
on  the  United  States  that  is  not  placed 
on  our  key  competitors.  If  3  penxnt  of 
ONP  would  have  been  spent  by  the 
Japanese  on  average  over  the  last  5 
years,  an  additional  $239  billion  would 
have  been  put  toward  the  defenae  of 
freedom,  democracy,  open  trade 
routes,  and  capltaliam. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  of  protecting 
open  markets  In  the  free  world  should 
be  borne  more  evenly  and  more  pro- 
portionately by  those  who  benefit.  We 
had  a  $58  billion  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  in  1988.  While  we  Invent  the 
next  set  of  avionics  for  a  flgher  air- 
craft, the  Japanese  build  high-defini- 
tion television.  They  build  VCR's  and 
compact  disks  and  we  promote  guid- 
ance sjrstems  for  nuclear  missiles  out 
of  our  economy. 

Keeping  the  Panama  Canal.  Suez 
Canal.  Indian  Ocean,  and  so  many 
other  strategic  shipping  lanes  open  is 
as  much  or  more  in  Japan's  interest 
than  it  is  in  ours.  An  open  and  expand- 
ing world  economy  protected  from  our 
adversaries  is  as  much  or  more  in 
Japan's  interest  than  it  is  In  ours.  Our 
budget  deficit  would  have  dJsmipeared 
long  ago  If  we  spent  the  same  propor- 
tion of  ONP  on  defense  that  Japan 
does. 

Japan  has  the  second  largest  econo- 
my In  the  world.  They  had  a  $1,963 
trillion  economy  In  1986.  They  had  an 
inflation  rate  of  1  percent  and  an  un- 
employment rate  of  2.8  percent  in  the 
same  period.  0\ir  trade  deficit  in  1986 
was  $166  billion.  It  is  $50  billion  in  the 
first  3  months  of  1987. 

What  we  are  asking  for  is  modest,  it 
is  simple,  we  are  asking  them  to  q>end 
half  of  what  we  Q>end  on  defenae  as  a 
ahare  of  ONP.  And.  in  the  event  that 
the  Japanese  political  system  does  not 
allow  the  expenditures  of  3  percent  of 
gross  natlcmal  product,  all  we  are 
asking  is  that  they  contribute  to  the 
defense  of  the  free  world,  which  is  so 

important  to  their  global  exporting 

economy,  by  compensating  the  Dnited 
States  for  dcringit  for  them. 
Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  RITTER.  I  yield  to  the  goitle- 

man  from  Calif  omla. 


Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  say 
that  I  agree  with  the  gentleman's 
amendment  to  my  amendment.  Basi- 
cally the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Nial]  asks 
the  Japanese  to  pay  the  difference  be- 
tween 3  percent  that  they  should  be 
spending  on  defense  and  the  1  percent 
of  their  gross  national  product  that 
they  in  reality  are  spending  on  de- 
fense. 

My  amendment  asks  them  to  si>end 
that  money,  to  spend  that  2  percent 
on  defense,  and  what  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  RiTTCR]  says  is  that  they  have 
the  option.  It  says  that  the  Japanese 
can  either  increase  defense  spending 
to  3  percent  or  they  can  pay  that  dif- 
ference to  the  United  States  if  we  are 
going  to  provide  the  fleet  protection, 
the  power  projection,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  sea  lanes  around  the  world 
that  J^Tan  depends  upon,  that  they 
can  pay  and  help  us  to  bring  some  of 
that  budget  deficit  that  Mr.  Nakasone 
was  complaining  to  Mr.  Reagan  about 
in  a  recent  meeting. 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman,  and  I 
think  that  it  is  a  good  amendment, 
and  I  think  that  it  incorporates  the 
best  of  the  Neal  amendment  in  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  we  are  quite  close  with  the  Neal 
amendment.  The  Neal  amendmmt 
asks  for  a  2-percent  fee,  and  we  are 
giving  the  Japanese  the  alternative  of 
either  spending  3  percent  of  ONP  on 
defense  or  helping  the  United  States 
to  pay  for  its  defense  burden  between 
whatever  they  do  spend  on  defense 
and  the  3-percent  level. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Idr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

Bir.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say 
that  I  appreciate  that  there  is  a  great 
similarity  between  the  two  approaches 
now,  but  I  want  to  say  how  strongly  I 
feel  that  we  should  not  in  any  way  en- 
courage Japan  to  rearm.  I  think  that 
if  we  were  to  do  that  and  in  fact  if 
Japan  were  to  rearm  significantly  that 
it  would  put  fear  in  the  hearts  of  the 
residents  of  most  of  Asia  and  would 
not  serve  our  Interests  at  alL 

So  the  real  difference  between  the 
two  amendments  now  is  whether  or 
not  we  want  to  tuge  Japan  to  rearm 
itself  or  whether  we  want  to  bear  some 
of  the  burden  that  we  have  been  bear- 
ing all  of  these  years  in  protecting,  as 
the  gentleman  pointed  out.  the  sea 
lanes,  the  chokepolnts  of  the  world. 
I  would  hope  that  we  would  tJdxxoH 

the  fee  provision  and  not  the  rearma- 
ment. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 

the  gentleman  tmm  New  York  [Mr. 

SOLABZl. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yleldtaig  time  to  me. 


Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nobody  in 
the  House  for  whom  I  have  greats  af- 
fection than  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina.  I  wish  that  I  could  say 
the  same  about  his  amendment,  but 
unfortunately,  I  cannot 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody  here 
who  would  diQ>ute  that  Japan  cotild 
contribute  more  to  its  own  defense.  I 
do  not  think  there  Is  anybody  here 
who  would  dispute  the  desirability  of 
persuading  Japan  to  contribute  more 
to  its  own  defense.  That  would  be  ben- 
eficial to  them  and  It  would  clearly  be 
beneficial  to  us. 

I  must  say,  however,  I  have  the 
greatest  reservations  about  the  effica- 
cy of  the  approach  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  gentlemen  whose 
amendments  are  before  us  at  this 
time.  I  support  their  mds  but  I  de- 
plore their  means,  because  I  think  the 
means  they  have  chosen  are  likely  to 
be  entirely  counterproductive. 

Take  the  first  of  all  of  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  my  very  dear  friend. 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Nkal],  which  calls  for  the  negoti- 
ation of  a  security  fee  which  Japan 
would  have  to  pay  to  the  United 
States  equivalent  to  2  percent  of  their 
ONP.  That  comes,  by  the  way.  to  ap- 
proximately $50  billion.  That  is  what 
we  would  be  asking  the  Ji^Mneae  to 
pay  us.  I  fear  that  if  the  Neal  amend- 
ment were  to  be  adopted,  it  would  put 
the  United  States  in  the  business  of 
running  the  international  equivalent 
of  a  protection  racket. 

We  are  not  in  Japan  as  a  favor  to 
the  Japanese,  we  are  in  Japan  as  a 
favor  to  ourselves  because  we  believe 
the  defense  of  Japan  serves  the  best 
Interest  of  the  United  States.  If  we 
want  the  Ji^janese  to  spend  more,  the 
way  to  get  them  to  spend  more  on  de- 
fenae is  not  to  adopt  resolutions,  in 
effect,  imposing  fixed  fees  on  them, 
but  rather  to  have  the  kind  of  candid 
and  hopefully  constructive  dialog 
which  one  has  with  one's  allies  rather 
than  the  kind  of  preemptory  negotia- 
tions which  one  may  have  with  one's 
colonies.  Ji^mui  is  not  a  colony  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  friend  and  an 
ally. 

May  I  say  that  when  it  comes  to  de- 
fense vending,  while  there  is,  obvious- 
ly, room  for  a  significant  increase  In 
Jmwnese  defense  q)endlng,  we  often 
underestimate  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  contributing  to  their  defense 
and  to  our  common  security  Interests 
in  the  region.  For  example,  it  has  been 
said  they  are  spending  1  percent  of 
ONP  on  defense.  It  is  true,  that  Is 
what  they  say.  But  by  NATO  account- 
ing standards,  which  is  irtiat  we  apply 
to  ourselves  and  to  all  of  our  Eurt^ean 
allies,  they  are  spending  IVt  percent  of 
ONP. 

We  have  bases  in  Jmjan.  We  are  not 
paying  them  rent  for  those  bases. 
They  are  contributing  $1.5  billion  to 
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upkeep  of  thoee  faeOltlee.  They 
_  tpendtng  more  on  f  oreicn  aid. 
much  of  It  at  our  requeet,  than  any 
other  country  In  the  world  other  than 
the  United  State*. 

So  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
they  are  contribuUnc  not  only  to  their 
defenae  bat  to  our  mutual  aecurity. 
Over  the  oouree  of  the  last  decade,  in 
fact,  Japan  hai  inereaaed  its  defense 
ip^ndlng  on  an  annual  basis  by  an  av- 
erace  of  S.4  percent  a  year  in  real 
terms,  which  is  a  higher  steady  and 
sustained  percentage  increase  than  all 
of  our  other  allies. 

Let  me  point  out  to  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina  that  if  Japan  is  spend- 
Iv  IM  percent  of  its  ONP  on  defense, 
and  the  gentleman  Is  asking  for  a  2- 
pareent  fee.  that  means  they  would  be 
spffy^tny  the  rough  equivalent  of  SH 
percent  of  their  ONP  on  security  re- 
lated matters. 

The  gentleman  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  by  that  standard  if  we  were 
going  to  be  consistent  we  would  have 
to  impoee  security  fees  on  Canada, 
which  Is  spending  3.3  percent  of  ONP 
on  defene.  Italy,  which  only  is  spend- 
ing 2.8  percent  of  its  ONP  on  defense, 
on  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands. 
Spain,  Belgium,  and  other  countries  as 
welL  What  kind  of  an  alliance  would 
we  end  up  with  If  we  went  to  every 
nation  with  which  we  are  allied  and  if 
we  said  If  your  total  spending  on  de- 
feiHe  is  leas  than  3M  percent  of  ONP 
we  are  going  to  send  you  a  fee  for  the 
difference? 

It  might  be  nice,  and  it  would  be 
wonderful  if  they  gave  us  money.  But 
my  friends,  they  are  not  going  to  do  it. 
Tou  know  It  and  I  know  it. 

The  real  queatlan  is.  Does  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  result  in  a 
greater  propensity  on  the  part  of 
Jspan  to  spend  more  on  defense?  I 
would  submit  that  we  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  getting  them  to  spend 
minre  on  defense  if  we  dropped  talk 
about  fees,  if  we  dropped  talk  about 
fixed  percentages. 

The  CBLAIRIIAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SoLASsl  has  expired. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  generosity  in 
yielding.  I  only  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  equally  accommodating  with 
the  Japanese  when  he  gets  into  negoti- 
ations pursuant  to  the  adoption  of  one 
of  these  amendments.  I  labor  under  no 
illusion  that  my  plea  for  prudence  will 
prevail,  but  I  do  say  in  all  sincerity  if 
we  had  dropped  references  to  spedfic 
fees  or  specific  amounts  and  instead 
called  for  friendly  discussions  on  this 
issue,  I  think  we  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  encouraging  the  Japanese  to 
spend  somewhat  more  on  defense  than 
they  are  now. 

This  kind  of  approach  is  not  compat- 
ible with  the  approach  one  takes  to  a 
country  that  has  cooperated  with  us  in 
so  many  different  ways. 


Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  for  a  brief  rejoinder 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  con- 
cerning the  thrust  of  any  amendment 
and  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Nsai.]. 

No.  1.  all  this  legislation  does  is  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  State  to  enter 
negotiations,  to  talk  with  the  Japanese 
about  the  possibility  of  raising  their 
defense  spending. 

It  does  mention  for  the  first  time  a 
figure,  and  the  point  is  the  Japanese 
are  experts  at  the  bottom  line.  Of 
course  they  would  like  to  discuss  the 
subject  very  generally,  but  then  with 
the  calculations  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  made  saying  they 
really  spend  1%  percent  of  ONP  on  de- 
fense, that  means  they  got  a  free  ride 
last  year  to  the  tune  of  $100  billion. 
With  $100  billion  we  could  have  an 
80&«hlp  Navy,  we  could  nuitch  the  So- 
viets in  armor  on  the  western  front,  we 
could  have  enormous  seallft  and  airlift 
increases,  and  the  West  would  be 
much  more  secure. 

The  point  is  the  gentl«nan  from 
Nmth  Carolina  (Mr.  Nbal],  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rrrm] 
and  I  have  simply  directed  the  Secre- 
tary to  enter  negotiations,  and  again. 
once  again  the  amendment  as  amend- 
ed by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Rirraa]  gives  them  a  choice, 
it  says  they  can  either  Increase  their 
defense  spending  to  3  percent  or  pay 
us  for  the  increased  defense  spending 
that  we  have  had  to  undertake. 

I  simply  say  to  the  gentleman  the 
time  has  come  at  least  for  Secretary 
ShulU  to  sit  down  and  talk  to  the  Jap- 
anese about  specific  figures.  They  are 
partners  in  world  trade,  they  are  a 
mature,  sophisticated  nation,  and  we 
want  to  keep  them  as  partners  in  help- 
ing to  defend  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Rrrm]. 

liir.  RTTTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
achievements  of  the  Japanese.  They 
have  led  the  world  In  manufacturing, 
led  the  world  in  bringing  new  commer- 
cial products  into  the  consumer  mar- 
ketplace, led  the  world  in  consumer 
electronics.  In  fact,  I  have  such  great 
respect  for  the  Japanese  that  I  see 
that  with  the  United  States  focusing 
its  cutting  edge  technology  efforts  In 
the  arena  of  defense,  which  I  sense  Is 
very  Important  for  the  defense  of  free- 
dom and  our  way  of  life  in  this  world. 
But.  with  us  doing  it  and  the  Japanese 
not  doing  it.  over  time,  cumulatively, 
year  after  year,  the  $A0  billion  adds  up 
to  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars,  but 
primarily  into  consumer  oriented 
world  export  industry,  while  we,  the 
United  States  of  America,  supports 
free  passage,  supports  the  freedom  of 


peoples  to  conduct  open  market  econo- 
mies throughout  the  world.  At  that 
time,  at  that  point,  we  are  at  a  serious 
disadvantage. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  SoiomohI. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  Just  say  if  my  colleagues  want  a 
good  reason  to  siipport  either  the 
N^.  Hunter,  or  Ritter  amendments, 
let  me  Just  read  from  an  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  Just  the  other 
day. 

The  article  states: 

[From  Uie  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  12, 
1967] 

jArAS  OAnra  Fkom  Ambucam  Hwfoo 

AOAmST  NlCASAOV* 

(By  Cllffortl  KrauM) 

MAMMro*,  NicASAOUA.— After  the  Reagan 
administration  ilapped  a  trade  embargo  on 
Nicaragua  in  May  IMS.  Xerox  Corp.'*  Niea- 
raguan  unit  couldn't  get  ipare  part*  from 
the  VA.  So  Nlcaraguan  buslneaamen  and 
government  officlala  turned  to  Japaneae- 
made  Canon  Inc.  ooplera. 

Xerox  lost  contracts  to  service  800  copiers, 
more  than  half  the  number  of  such  ma- 
chinea  In  the  country.  In  the  year  before 
the  embargo,  Xerox  de  Nicaragua  generated 
profit  of  $2.1  million  on  revenue  of  $8.6  mil- 
lion; last  year,  it  Incurred  a  kMs  of  $740,000 
on  revenue  of  $2.2  million. 

"I'm  trying  to  tell  the  American  Embassy 
that  we're  losing  the  market  and  the  Japa- 
nese couldn't  be  haopler. "  says  Verona  Our- 
dlan  de  Somarriba,  director-general  of  the 
Xerox  unit.  "Before  the  revolution,  you 
used  to  see  American  cars  on  Nicarmguan 
streets;  now  all  you  see  are  Toyotas  and 
Datsuns." 

nsT  TKADoro  PAmrms 

Japan  hasn't  become  a  political  ally  of 
*f»i»«jii«  But  since  the  VS.  embargo, 
Japan  has  become,  with  Uttle  effort.  Nicara- 
gua's beat  tra^ng  partner  outside  the  Soviet 
bloc.  And  while  Japanese  trade  with  Nicara- 
gua has  slipped  along  with  the  war -strained 
economy  here,  representatives  of  D.S.  cor- 
porations that  still  do  business  in  the  coun- 
try say  they  lose  $40  million  In  annual  sales 
to  the  Japanese. 

(Doaens  of  American  corporations  contin- 
ue to  operate  in  Nicaragua.  Including  Exxon 
Corp..  Intematloiial  Business  Machines 
Corp.  and  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.  They 
sometimes  can  get  arouiKl  the  embargo  by 
using  Bubaidlartes  baaed  in  other  countries; 
although  it's  an  expensive  way  to  do  busi- 
ness.) 

Nlcaraguan  officials  contend  that  U.8. 
companit*  have  suffered  more  than  the 
Sandlnista  government  from  the  embargo. 
"We've  become  dependent  of  Japanese  tech- 
nology the  way  we  used  to  be  dependent  on 
American  technology."  says  Foreign  Com- 
merce Minister  Alejandro  Martinez  Cuenca. 
Mr.  Martlnex  Cuenca  gestures  to  the  Sanyo 
peraoiuU  computer,  purchased  last  year, 
that  slU  beside  his  desk. 

Japanese  dlplomaU  stationed  here  are 
critical  of  the  ruling  Sandinistas,  but  they 
stress  their  nation's  nonldeologlcal  trade 
policy.  'We  live  in  a  world  with  many  Ideo- 
logies, and  we  try  to  get  along."  says  Japa- 
nese attache  Takashl  Tanaka. 

An>  rxooKAM  aiorrsD 

Reagan  administration  officlala,  inchidlng 
Secretary  of  State  Ocorge  Shults,  have  re- 


peatedly urged  Jspan  to  downgrade  lU  Ues 
with  «*»..«|..i«  Washington  has  even  asked 
Tokyo  not  to  Invite  top  Sandlnista  officials 
to  Japan.  Such  efforts  apparcDtly  have  had 
wamt  sucoeas:  Japan  ended  Its  small  aid  pro- 
gram here  four  yean  ago. 

Washington  has  even  less  clout  over  Japa- 
nese trade.  In  large  part  because  many  Japa- 
nese producte  are  brought  Into  Nicaragua 
by  the  Bsnttinlttw  themaelvea.  The  Heroes 
*  llartyrs  Corp..  a  private  trading  company 
owned  by  Sandlnista  party  of  f  idsls.  Imports 
Japanese  cars  and  Cannon  copiers,  mostly 
througb  Panama  and  other  third  countries. 
Komatsu  Ltd.  machinery,  which  was  once 
marketed  by  the  dictator  Anastasio  Somosa. 
Is  now  Imported  by  a  holding  company 
linked  te  Nicaragua's  Construction  Minis- 
try. 

Rleardo  Mendoaa  Miranda,  the  local  rep- 
resentative of  Deere  &  Co.  and  Caterpillar 
Inc.  says  he's  lost  $10  million  in  sales  to  Ko- 
matsu stnoe  the  embargo  began.  "The  Japa- 
nese dont  even  have  to  make  an  effort.  The 
U.S.  embargo  opened  the  door  for  them."  he 
says. 

While  giving  a  boost  to  Japanese-Nicara- 
guan  trade  aitd  damaging  Nlcaraguan  pri- 
vate enterprise,  the  embargo  has  failed  to 
bring  the  Sandinistas  to  their  knees.  West- 
em  diplomats  here  estimate  that  the  embar- 
go caused  a  mere  $30  million  in  damages  to 
the  Nlcaraguan  economy  between  May  1985. 
whoi  It  was  declared,  through  19841. 

When  asked  why  the  Japanese  do 
not  support  our  embargo  against  Nica- 
ragua they  say,  "We  don't  let  ideology 
Interfere  with  our  trade  policy." 

We.  the  United  States,  are  forced  to 
bear  more  than  our  fair  share  of  the 
defense  of  the  free  world  while  the 
Japanese  take  advantage  of  it  time 
and  time  again  aroimd  the  world.  It  is 
time  that  this  stopped.  They  can  well 
afford  it.  Let  us  pass  any  of  these 
amendments,  but  let  us  pass  them  and 
get  on  with  it. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Btmroifl. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 


ing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  60  percent  of  the  oU 
that  Japan  gets  comes  through  the 
Persian  Oulf.  They  ought  to  be  help- 
ing support  the  defense  of  the  Straits 
of  Hormuz  and  the  Persian  Oulf. 

They  are  getting  about  a  $110  billion 
free  ride,  as  I  understand  it.  Just  last 
year,  because  of  our  providing  for 
their  defense  needs.  We  have  a  $58  bil- 
lion trade  deficit  with  them,  and  To- 
shiba, a  Japanese  company.  Just  sold 
impellers  to  the  Soviet  Navy,  which 
puts  the  United  States  at  risk.  It  Is 
going  to  translate  into  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  additional  defense  expenditures 
for  this  country. 

This  should  not  go  unnoticed,  and  I 
thhik  it  is  absolutely  hnperative  that 
the  United  States  of  America  extract 
some  quid  pro  quo  from  the  Japanese, 
our  good  friends  overseas. 

For  that  reason.  I  think  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  one  of  these  three 
pieces  of  legislation  be  passed  today.  I 
would  prefer  that  they  be  in  reverse 
order,  but  I  urge  the  House  of  R^re- 


sentatives  to  stipport  this  legislation 
100  percent. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hnirm]  has  2Vt 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  NxalI  has 
4Vt  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  EmkbsohI. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentlonan  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  HuMTCB]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rirmt].  I 
think  the  arguments  that  have  been 
made  here  today  about  not  wanting 
Japan  itself  to  rearm  have  a  great  deal 
of  validity,  but  I  certainly  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  Ji4>an  could  not  bear 
more  of  the  burden  of  expense  of 
helping  to  defend  the  West.  I  think 
they  could  do  more  than  they  are  now 
doing  in  terms  of  promoting  stability 
in  the  Mideast  and  In  keeping  the  sea- 
lanes  of  the  world  open. 

So  I  think  what  is  being  asked  by 
these  gentlemen  here,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RittekI  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HuimR]  is  eminently  fair.  If  any- 
thing, I  think  they  probably  do  not  go 
far  enough.  But  I  think  what  they 
have  asked  for  is  a  good  starting  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Nkal]  indi- 
cates he  has  only  one  speaker  and 
would  like  to  close  debate.  Therefore, 
the  Chair  would  ask  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  HuifTSR]  to  pro- 
ceed to  use  his  time. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  BaktohI. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  support  the  Htm- 
ter  amendment  and  point  out  that  the 
Japanese  now  spend  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $22  billion  per  year  on  defense. 
If  the  Hunter  amendment  were  passed 
and  the  Jiu)anese  did  increase  their  de- 
fense spending  by  3  percent,  they 
would  be  ^lending  $66  billion.  The 
United  States  today  is  spending  $280 
billion. 

If  there  is  an  example  of  why  the 
Japanese  need  to  speoA  more  on  de- 
fense, one  only  has  to  look  to  the  Per- 
sian Oulf.  I  am  sure  many  of  the 
speakers  have  pointed  that  out  in  the 
debate. 

There  is  not  a  prohibition  in  the 
Ji^lMuiese  Constitution  against  their 
spending  more  than  1  percent.  There 
is  a  policy  of  the  JM>anese  Oovem- 
ment  against  their  q>ending  more 
than  1  percent.  So  if  we  as  a  nation,  as 
our  official  policy  were  to  go  to  them 
and  ask  them  to  increase  defense 
spending  in  a  very  serious  way  and  a 
systematic  way,  I  think  there  is  every 
likelihood  that  they  would  do  so. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  Hunter  amendment 


Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yMd 
30  seconds  to  the  gentieman  from 
California  (Mr.  IXmuiah]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  has  beoi  an  excellent 
debate.  The  problem  is  one  can  feel 
the  heaviness  in  the  air  here,  that  this 
is  a  get-away  afternoon.  This  should 
be  debated  on  a  Wednesday  when  we 
are  all  full  of  vigor,  because  this  Is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  construc- 
tive things  we  can  do  in  this  House, 
and  I  feel  the  bipartisanship  here.  I 
feel  a  consensus,  and  we  do  not  have 
to  bash  the  J^ianese.  We  have  to 
show  them  a  way  to  burden  share  the 
defense  of  the  free  world. 

I  Just  wish  this  debate  could  take 
place  next  week  at  a  more  pnvitious 
time  where  it  gets  more  focus,  more 
press  attention  and  the  attenUcm  of 
all  of  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentieman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  McCollumI. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  think  this  is  simple.  I  rise  to  sup- 
port the  Ritter-Hunter-Neal  effort 
today  to  get  some  commonsense  dis- 
cussions going  between  the  Japanese 
and  us.  There  is  nothing  here  in  any 
of  this  that  is  going  to  put  any  undue 
burden  on  the  Japanese,  there  is  going 
to  be  no  restrictions  or  special  hard- 
ships to  them  that  are  going  to  befall 
this.  This  is  simply  an  effort  to  have 
negotiations  on  their  participation  in 
the  common  defense  of  our  countries. 
I  think  it  is  long  past  overdue.  Let  us 
make  this  simple  amendment  get  into 
the  law.  It  is  time  to  go  vote  for 
Ritter-Hunter-NeaL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman 
from  Callfcmia  [Mr.  Htnrmt]  has  15 
seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  moder- 
ate, sensible  action.  It  calls  for  Secre- 
tary Shultz  to  negotiate  with  the  Jap- 
anese, only  to  negotiate,  to  try  to  start 
bringing  them  up  to  the  level  of  re- 
sponsibility they  should  be  at.  It  is 
reasonable. 

I  would  urge  passage  of  the  Hunter- 
Ritter-Neal  language  that  is  before 
you  now. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Nkal]  is  rec- 
ognized for  4V^  minutes  to  dose 
debate. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in 
great  sympathy  with  much  of  what  I 
have  heard  here  today.  In  fact,  I  do 
not  see  there  is  a  lot  of  disagre«nent 
except  on  one  point.  I  must  say  I  feel 
sUtmgly  about  this  one  point.  The  em- 
phasis of  the  Hunter  amendment,  the 
heart  of  the  Hunter  amendment  is  to 
urge  Japan  to  rearm,  to  rearm  to  the 
extent  of  3  percent  of  its  gross  nation- 
al product.  That  is  about  $75  billion  I 
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brttafve.  R  la  a  matter  of  judgment,  m  I 
nid  es?ncr.  but  I  beltore  that  anyaoe 
who  9endi  time  of  f  oielsii  poUey  tn 
that  part  of  the  world  would  ttn  you 
that  that  would  be  a  vary  dancerous 
■Ituatkm.  It  would  atrfke  fear  In  the 
hearts  of  our  Allan  trleuli  and  alllee 
and  ilnmily  would  not  bedn  to  aooom- 
Ultah  what  we  want.  The  Hunter 
•mMMteant  would  unce  Japan  to 
rearm.  Our  amendment,  oo  the  other 
jtMMi,  urgea  that  they  vend  more  on 
the  eommoo  defenw.  It  aaye  let  ui 
one  them  to  conMnne  ipendtng  their 
1  peroant,  we  do  not  Interfere,  we  do 
not  think  It  to  our  buiinem  to  Interfere 
Into  the  Internal  affaire  of  a  good 
friend  and  partner,  but  we  my.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  contribute  a  bit  to  the 
eomman  def enae  for  aU  rea«»e  that 
have  been  mentioned  here  earlier,  pro- 
tecting the  ■nalenna  protecting  the 
flow  of  oO  and  ao  on. 

So  we  urge  nagotlatloni  to  get  them 
to  nMfM*  ecme  more  on  the  common 
defenw. 

My  good  fHend  from  New  York 
talked  about  how  much  lome  of  the 
other  countries  vend  on  defense.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  la  that  Japan 
UMBdi  lem  of  tts  OMP  on  defense  than 
any  devdoped  country  In  the  world. 
The  Llosft  to  it.  aa  my  friend  men- 
tioned,  were  Canada  at  3.3  percent. 
Denmark  at  U  pereent;  even  Belgium 
apenda  S  percent,  Vranoe  4  percent. 
Oreeee  7  percent.  Netherianda  SJ. 
Norway  3.5.  Portugal  3.5.  Turkey  5 
percent.  United  Kingdom.  5.5  percent. 

So  It  la  not  unreaaonable  at  all  to  ask 
Japan  to  contribute  some  more  to  the 
common  defense  of  the  free  world.  As 
I  say.  let  us  do  it  this  way  instead  of 
urging  Japan  to  rearm  and  scare  their 
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Ifr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  to  send  a 
dear  signal  to  Japan  that  it  must 
accept  a  much  larger  share  of  the  cost 
for  the  redonal  security  of  Pacific 
Asia.  My  amendment  to  HJt.  1777.  the 
State  Department  authoriHttion  bill, 
calls  for  negotiations  aimed  at  per- 
suading Japan  to  pay  the  United 
States  a  security  fee  equivalent  to  3 
percent  of  Japan's  gross  national  prod- 
uct 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  an- 
nually vends  about  7  percent  of  its 
ONP  on  natftonal  defense,  while  Japan 
spends  about  1  percent.  In  fact,  Japan 
win  exceed  1  percent  for  the  first  time 
this  year.  The  average  American  tax- 
payer spends  about  $759  a  year  on  de- 
fense; the  average  Japanese,  $M. 

The  Japaneas  compete  with  ua  in 
marketa  throu^MNit  the  world,  uaing 
trade  routea  protected  by  an  over- 
worked and  beleaguered  United  Stotee 
Navy.  Japan  reliea  totally  on  the 
United  States  for  the  protection  of 
Persian  Oulf  ofl  supirilea,  which  pro- 
vide about  60  percent  of  its  petroleum 
needs  and  only  about  7  percent  of  our 


Free  from  the  economic  burden  of 
defending  its  shores  and  sealanea. 
both  near  and  far.  Japan  haa  been 
able  to  devote  Ita  reaouroea  to  the 
quest  for  economic  power— and  now 
ranka  aecond  only  to  the  United  Statea 
in  the  world  economy.  When  I  first  in- 
troduced this  legjslatlon  to  correct  the 
situation  In  1981,  Japan  enjoyed 
roughly  a  $19  billion  edge  In  trade 
with  the  united  States;  that  figure  has 
now  almost  tripled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  West  Owrmany.  by 
comparison,  stands  third  In  the  world 
economy  behind  Japan,  whose  ONP 
last  year  was  twice  as  large  as  Qermar 
ny's.  Clearly  less  able  than  Japan  to 
afford  a  deep  military  commitment. 
Oonnany  nonetheleaa  apent  an 
amount  equal  to  about  SH  percent  of 
its  ONP  for  defense  last  year.  The 
Japanese  security  fee  would  raise 
Japan's  contribution  for  its  defense  to 
a  level  almost  aa  much  as  Oermanys. 

My  proposal  is  not  intended  to 
punish  the  Japaneee  for  their  econom- 
ic lucictiaB  In  fact,  the  amount  I  am 
euggeating  la  trivial  relative  to  the  slae 
of  the  Japanese  economy. 

If  you  agree  that  Japan  has  benefit- 
ed from  the  security  blanket  provided. 
Tlitually  cost-free,  by  the  United 
States  and  should  aaaume  a  more  equi- 
table ahare  of  the  cost  of  this  protec- 
tion, please  support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NKAL.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
New  York  [Mr.  SolauI. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yiddhig. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  be  fair  to 
characteriae  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  as  a  legislative  version  of 
Elliott  Abrams'  mission  to  Brunei? 

Mr.  NEAL.  Well,  that  is  not  exactly 
the  way  I  would  characteriae  it.  no.  I 
would  say  the  gentleman's  earlier  com- 
ment that  if  Japan  were  to  pay  a  secu- 
rity fee  that  we  somehow  would  be 
buccaneers,  I  cannot  remember  the 
language. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  The  national  equiva- 
lent of  a  protection  raiAet. 

Mr.  NEAL.  My  response  to  that 
would  be  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we 
are  doing  now.  for  free.  Is  protecting 
the  freedom  of  the  world  and  I  would 
just  urge  that  Japan  help  out  a  little 
bit.  

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wHl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NKAL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Huaml. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  ylekttng. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  generosity  and  his  courte- 
sy. I  just  wanted  to  make  one  point 
that  with  Mx.  Rrrxaa's  amendment 
the  Himter  amendment  does  offer  the 
Japanese  the  option  of  rebuilding  na- 
tional defense  or  paying  the  United 
States  for  the  protection  we  have  been 
providing. 


Mr.  NEAL  Tes,  I  understand.  But 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  lurea  them  to  rearm, 
that  ia  a  flrat  priority.  Then  the  gen- 
tleman aays  if  they  do  not  want  to 
rearm,  then  chip  in  a  little  bit,  as  I 
have  suggested.  I  really  think  that  is 
the  heart  of  the  difference.  Ours  says, 
"We  do  not  want  you  to  rearm."  That 
Is  not  our  business.  In  fact  we  do  not 
want  to  encourage  that  at  alL  Let  us 
not  encourage  Japan  to  rearm.  Let  us 
urge  them  to  contribute  to  the 
common  defense.  I  believe  that  Is  at 
the  heart  of  the  difference  between 
us.  I  thank  the  gentleman  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  1b  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Rirrsa]  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Huima]  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  NxALl. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  in 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Hmmal, 
as  amended,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  NkalI. 

The  amendment,  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment,  as  amended, 
was  aip-eed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  NiaiJ. 
as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues, 
just  as  I  said  In  the  last  debate  that 
you  can  feel  this  like  a  deadly  autumn 
summer  torpor,  descending  on  this 
Chamber,  when  we  are  trying  to  dis- 
cuss vtay,  very  serious  Issues  that  in- 
volve life  and  death,  peace  and  free- 
dom in  our  hemisphere.  Just  as  with 
this  last  issue,  I  wish  we  were  diacuaa- 
ing  this  around  noon  on  a  Wednesday. 
I  am  trying  to  accommodate  my  col- 
leagues and  expedite  the  time.  So 
rather  than  offer  an  amendment  that 
I  consider  to  be  very,  very  critical  and 
serious  to  peace  in  this  hemisphere,  I 
will  merely  iprsk  to  the  amendment, 
not  offer  it  and  then  teU  scHne  of  my 
colleagues  why  I  am  not  offering  it. 

The  amendment  was  to  declare  in 
international  legal  language  a  state  of 
belligerency  in  that  part  of  Africa  that 
we  call  Angola.  I  am  not  going  to  offer 
this  amendment,  although  I  think  it 
had  an  excellent  chance  of  passing 
here  not  because  the  qiiallty  of  the 
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debate  would  be  so  excellent  but,  to  be 
very  truthful,  it  seems  like  more 
people  are  left  on  our  side  than  on  the 
liberal  side  of  some  of  these  issues.  I 
do  not  want  to  take  imf  air  advantage 
of  that,  even  on  an  Issue  where  lives 
are  involved.  But  because  the  Angolan 
Oovemment,  the  Communist  govern- 
ment which  was  so  designated  a  Com- 
mimist  government  a  few  weeks  ago 
by  unanimous  vote  In  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  the  Communist  Oov- 
emment in  Angola  Is  at  this  moment 
in  delicate  negotiations  on  a  hiunan 
rights  issue  involving  a  case  which  I 
was  able  to  pursue  a  few  years  ago 
with  success  with  two  other  Americans 
and  I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  that 
could  be  misconstrued  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Angola  as  bashing  them  when 
they  are  trying  to  be  accommodating 
on  the  importance  of  one  himian  life. 
But  let  me  take  the  remainder  of 
this  5  minutes  to  explain  very  simply 
what  this  state  of  belligerency  would 
mean,  what  it  would  do  with  Interna- 
tional law  and  why  I  am  going  to  offer 
an  amendment  In  a  few  moments  to 
declare  a  state  of  belligerency  in  the 
nation  of  Nicaragua.  Now  back  to 
Angola. 

To  declare  a  nation  and  a  conflict  in 
a  nation  a  sUte  of  belligerency  would 
Involve  a  couple  of  hours  of  good  seri- 
ous debate  on  this  House  floor  and  It 
would  elevate  the  whole  African  insur- 
gency situation  and  the  resistance  in 
Nicaragua  to  the  proper  overt,  open, 
robust,    hard-fought   debate    in    this 
House   that   I   have   always   wanted. 
Maybe  It  would  help  to  do  away  with 
oovert/overt  policies  that  have  caused 
an  of  the  acrimony,  rotating  week 
after  week,  back  and  forth  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  in  what  is 
caUed  Iranmock.  Irangate  or  the  Iran- 
Contra  hearings.  Now.  the  Iran-Contra 
hearings  have  been  generating  a  very 
unexpected    byproduct    across    this 
country.    In   9   wedu   the   testimony 
given  in  those  hearings  has  been  able 
to  convey  a  message  to  the  American 
people  that  6  years— and  keep  in  mind 
I  am  a  Reaganaut,  not  a  Reaganite, 
someone  who  saUed  with  President 
Reagan  in  the  primaries  of  1980  and  4 
years  before  that  and  all  the  way  bade 
to  Miami  in  1908— but  in  6  years  of 
lukewarm  propagandizing,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  conduslvely  failed 
to  do  what  6  weeks  of  these  Iran-Con- 
tragate  hearings  are  doing.  And  that  is 
this  simple  message  that  a  Cuban- 
Soviet  subversive  aggression  in  Central 
America  is  quite  simply  a  politico-mili- 
tary fact  of  life.  S<MBebody  in  this 
hemisphere  has  got  to  do  something 
about  it  and  most  probably  not  alone. 
That  has  obviously  got  to  be  the  lead- 
ing nation  in  the  free  world  and  we 
have   got   to   do   it   overtly   because 
covert  polides  should  not  exist  on  the 
massive  scale  of  the  aid  that  we  are 
giving  to  Angola,  in  the  form  of  Sting- 
er mfTT*'*-  $15  million  last  year,  an- 


other $15  million,  and  another  $15  mil- 
lion. Moat  of  these  figures  are  sup- 
posed to  be  covert  but  what  I  am  doing 
is  quoting  out  of  the  general  press,  the 
New  Yoik  Times  to  the  LA.  Times. 
Now,  this  awareness  that  there  is  a 
Soviet-Cuban  military  operation 
tAirVng  place  on  the  soil  of  North 
America,  that  there  is  a  conflict  now 
raging  in  Nicaragua  that  involves 
these  f  ordgn  belligerents,  they  are  the 
paid  ptofessioiud  mercenaries,  not 
Nicaraguans  fighting  on  Nicaraguan 
soil,  or  Angolans  fighting  on  Angolan 
soil  under  the  command  of  General 
Savlmbi  out  of  Jamba. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  California  [Mr. 
Doekah]  has  expired. 


AMBiincBrr  orruuit  bt  kr.  oobmaji  op 
CAuroRmA 
Mr.    DORNAN   of   California,    Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amradment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  f oUows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dobxak  of 
CsUfomlJi:  Add  the  following  new  title  at 
the  end  of  the  bilL 

■nTLE  VII— NICARAGUA 

SBC  Ttl.  BSCOCmZINC  A  STATC  OF  BKLUGEBKN- 
CY  IN  THE  RSPUBUC  OP  NICARAGUA. 

(a)  Pmonios.— The  ConsresB  makes  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  The  BCarxJst  government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Nicsragus  has  not  adhered  to  lt« 
1979  commitments  to  the  Organization  of 
American  Statea  to  implement  a  repreaenta- 
tive  democracy,  to  reapect  human  rights, 
and  to  pursue  a  policy  of  nonallgnment. 

( 1 )  The  Fifth  Asaembly  of  the  United  Nic- 
arasuan  OpposlUon  met  in  Miami,  norida. 
In  May  1987  In  order  to  achieve  greater  imi- 
f  Icatlon  among  bU  aegmentB  of  Nicaraguan 
society  opposed  to  tlie  Ssndlnlita  regime, 
and  at  that  meeting  the  United  Nicaraguan 
Opposition  agreed  to  reorganiae  aa  the  "Nic- 
araguan ResiBtanoe". 

(3)  The  Nicaraguan  Reslstanoe  Is  com- 
posed of  54  repreBentatlves.  comprising  all 
political  groupa  opposed  to  the  Sandinista 
regime,  without  excluding  any  Ideological 
movement. 

(4)  The  Nicaracuan  Resistance  to  dedicat- 
ed to  f osterins  »  national  reconciliation  in 
the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  with  a  genuinely 
r^reaentative  form  of  government  that  is 
respectful  of  human  rights  and  to  truly  non- 
aligned. 

(5)  The  Nlcaimgusn  Resistance  to  a  legiti- 
mate political  contestant  to  the  Soviet- 
Cuban-backed  SandlnisU  regime  In  the  Re- 
public of  Nicaragua. 

(6)  When  a  country  recognises  insurgents 
as  a  belligerent  power  in  another  coimtry. 
the  Insurgents  are  not  considered  to  be 
criminal,  such  recognition  presupposes  the 
existence  of  civil  war  In  the  country  of  the 
Insurgency,  and  the  belligerent  community 
(Including  the  geograpfalc  area  under  the 
control  of  the  Insurgents  and  the  popula- 
tion supporting  the  Insurgents)  reaemldes  a 
state  under  tntematlonal  law. 

(b)  SsNBB  or  THB  CoHGBBBS.— It  to  the 
sense  of  the  Caagnm  that— 

(1)  the  President  should  consider  recogniz- 
ing the  Nicaraguan  Resistance  In  the  Re- 
public of  Nicaragua  as  a  belligerent  power 
which  legitimately  challenges  the  Sandl- 
nisU ragime:  and 

(3)  genuine  national  reconciliation  cannot 
occur  in  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  without 
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the  full  participation  of  the  Nicaraguan  Re- 
gtotance. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  RccoBD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  this  Congress  by  unanimous 
vote  has  provided  aid  to  the  Nicara- 
guan resistance  in  iMth  overt  and 
covert  manners.  We  have  done  the 
same  thing  with  the  redstance  move- 
ment in  Angola  despite  the  congres- 
sional allocation  of  millions  in  human- 
itarian and  military,  sometimes  called 
lethal  assistance. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Tes,  I 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Iwlleve  we  have 
agreement  in  this.  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  end  in  20  min- 
utes, and  that  that  time  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  myself  and  the 
gentleman     from     California     [Mr. 

DORMANl. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Yes,  I 
gladly  accede  to  those  suggestions. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  Just  on  the  amendments  pertaining 
to  the  subject  matter  we  are  discussing 
right  now. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Yes; 
this  amendment,  yes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ol>- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  obJectioiL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Mzcal  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dorhan] 
wUl  be  recognised  for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DorhahI. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume,  since  I  am  controlling 
the  time. 

Now  we  have  given  both  overt  and 
covert  assistance  to  both  the  reais- 
tence  in  Angola  and  Nicaragua  and  de- 
spite this  congressional  allocation  of 
millions  in  both  lethal  and  himuuiitar- 
ian  aid  to  both  these  belligerendes.  we 
have  never  formally  made  any  effort 
to  recogniae  dther  movement  as  a  le- 
gitimate political  contestant. 


«n     man 
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Hcnee.  we  continue  to  tlaht,  thoee  of 
vm  who  mpport  these  rertefennw  move- 
menti.  (hoae  of  us  who  oaU  them  free- 
dom fliliten.  are  slwaye  flghtlnc  fran 
a  def eMlve  posttlan:  one.  that  we  are 
Imffc-ing  erteliMJa;  or.  two,  that  the 
United  Statea  la  the  aouree  of  oonfUet 
In  both  areaa.  And  thirdly  that  no  ocm- 
■tltuency  exlals  irtileh  wouM  be  called 
lecally.  If  thla  amaadnient  la  paawd. 
the  belllgeretat  community. 

This  aupporta  the  efforta  of  the  In- 
surtenta.  The  most  locteal  step  to  put 
thta  dreular  debate  to  rest  onoe  and 
for  all  la  my  amendment,  throuch  a 
t^wia*  of  the  Ooogrem  reaolution  to 
racocnlae  the  f  acU  of  Uf  e  that  a  state 
of  belllterency  exists. 

a  1630 

I  ha^e  put  Angola  aside.  I  will  wait 
to  see  what  developa  there  becauae  of 
thla  very  sensitive  human  richts  nego- 
tiatlan  toing  on  at  thla  time,  so  let  us 
focus  oo  the  southern  tip  of  our  North 
American  oontlnent,  the  nation  of 
mearagua. 

There  are  legitimate  political  con- 
testants down  there.  The  boys  and 
young  glrla,  their  Infirmaries,  their 
small  hospitals  on  the  border  of  Hon- 
duraa,  are  Nlcaraguans.  and  they  die 
on  Nicaraguan  SOIL 

The  paid  pfofearinnsl  mercenaries 
are  the  Cubana  and  all  the  other  East- 
ern-bloc countries  involved  In  this  ap- 
paratus, the  FLO'S  that  I  have  caught 
coming  through  the  airport,  the  Uby- 
aiM  that  have  been  reported  to  me  by 
people  In  our  limhassy  whom  I  trust 
and  believe,  the  Bulgarians.  I  have 
said  many  times  in  this  well  that  Nica- 
ragua la  like  the  bar  scene  In  star  wan. 
the  watering  hole,  the  RAR  area  for 
every  leftist  thug  and  guerrilla  in  this 
world. 

If  you  have  got  some  gelignite,  you 
want  to  blow  up  people,  you  find  out 
how  to  do  it  In  Leon  in  Nicaragua,  the 
capital  dty  itself. 

llr.  HUNTCR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Calif  (MTila. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  as 
ooe  of  the  real  stan  In  this  House,  and 
as  one  Member  who  is  very,  very  inter- 
ested In  conveying  to  the  American 
people  the  true  picture  of  what  is 
going  <Hi  in  this  hemisphere,  so  we  can 
In  this  democratic  society  make  the 
right  decision. 

I  am  reminded  when  I  listened  to 
the  gentleman  talk  about  the  article 
on  the  front  page  of  the  New  York 
Post  that  talked  about  the  political 
prisooen  in  some  of  the  seven  new  po- 
litical prisom  that  the  Sandinistas 
have  installed  In  Nicaragua  where 
young  women  are  sesuaUy  molested 
and  beaten,  farced  to  drink  from  toi- 
lets. I  am  reminded  of  Blahop  Carbal- 


lo's  huanlllatkm  being  stripped  naked 
by  the  Handinlitas,  thrown  out  in  the 
streets  in  front  of  nati<mal  t^evlslon 
cameras  which  happened  to  be  passing 
by.  so  that  the  Catholic  Church  could 
be  discredited. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  That 
was  MoMignor  Bismarck  Carballo. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  am  reminded  of  Mr. 
Qadhafl  holding  press  conferences  In 
Nicaragua,  and  purming  a  policy  with 
the  Nlcaraguans  that  is  absolutely 
antl-Semltle. 

The  only  synagogue  in  Nicaragua 
has  been  gutted  and  burned,  and  I 
share  the  gentleman's  concern  that 
the  American  people  are  not  seeing 
the  true  picture  of  what  is  going  on 
down  there. 

There  are  so  many  conflicting  re- 
ports that  the  American  people  think 
we  are  on  the  side  of  the  Sandinistas 

The  fact  that  we  had  a  debate  the 
other  we^  about  whether  or  not  we 
should  remove  our  diplnnatlc  recogni- 
tion and  leave  our  facility  down  thwe; 
and  the  debate  was.  there  are  some 
valuable  things  to  be  gained  from 
having  that  location,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  the  war  for  democrats  and  free- 
dom In  Central  America  Is  going  to  be 
lost  In  the  United  States,  because 
people  do  not  know  what  is  happen- 
ing. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Re- 
claiming my  time.  I  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question. 

Is  the  gentleman  willing  to  debate 
robustly,  vigorously  on  this  House 
flow  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
fight  ocunmunlsm  in  Central  America? 
Are  we  willing  to  accept  the  will  of  the 
majority  if  we  lose  until  we  fight  next 
year,  to  fight  again  and  again  and  do  It 
openly,  and  declare  the  facts  of  life, 
that  there  is  a  state  of  belligerency 
down  there  Nicaraguan  young  men 
and  women  are  dying  to  bring  freedom 
down  there.  Let's  tell  the  Elliott 
Ahramses  of  the  world  to  get  behind 
us,  let  us  go  overt  with  this. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Calif omia. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  put  the 
question  precisely,  that  the  American 
people  have  to  know  what  is  happen- 
ing. 

Congress  has  to  accept  the  reality  of 
what  is  happening  there,  and  we  have 
to  make  decisions  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  allow  the  Soviet  Union 
to  establish  a  presence,  a  beachhead  in 
Central  America  with  submarines  and 
attack  wandilp  bases  In  Oorinto  and  El 
Butte,  and  bomber  bases  in  PunU 
Huete;  and  the  gentleman,  by  offering 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  that 
would  recognise  that  there  is  a  state  of 
l>elllgerency.  a  resistance  in  Nicaragua 
that  is  dedicated  to  democracy,  that  is 
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fighting  the  StaUnistas  down 
and  that  is  a  true  conflict. 

That  has  to  paint  a  clear  picture  of 
what  is  really  happening,  and  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  CaUfomia.  I  will 
touch  on  the  legal  points  and  state 
emphatically  that  if  I  do  not  win  this 
amendment  tonight.  It  wlU  be  for  one 
reason,  and  one  reason  only,  that  the 
majority  of  the  Members  that  would 
be  with  me  simply  did  not  have  the 
time  to  digest  the  legal  language  of 
what  a  state  of  belligerency  reaUy 
means. 

If  we  had  the  time  in  this  debate, 
and  I  am  trying  to  be  aocommodating. 
because  we  are  working  on  this  In  a 
great  bipartisan  way,  I  would  win  this 
debate,  given  a  good  thorough  hour  of 
debate,  on  what  this  is.  because  tlds 
House  is  sick  to  death  of  all  of  the  cir- 
cular, namby-pamby  jockeying  around, 
and  we  want  an  up-or-down  vote  on 
what  we  are  doing  here.  We  want  to 
know  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
su]H>ort  these  people  or  not. 

This  will  be  framed  in  the  criticism 
of  my  own  administration.  This  is 
about  whether  we  are  serious  on  our 
side  about  this  Issue. 

Item:  The  second  leading  source  of 
economic  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  dicta- 
torship is  the  combined  efforts  of 
Western  Europe  and  Japan,  who  are 
receiving  $120  to  $150  billion  in  mili- 
tary aid.  real  and  other,  from  us. 

Item  two:  This  spring  the  U.8.  Infor- 
mation Agency  informed  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Scholarships.  I  just  checked 
this  out.  and  it  is  confirmed.  Mr. 
Maurlo  O.  Rlvas  of  Managua  has  been 
awarded  a  Fulbright  Scholarship  to 
study  "industrial  management"  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

I  wonder  if  he  will  demonstrate  for 
his  Communist  government  on  what- 
ever campus  he  goes. 

He  holds  a  degree  in  engineering, 
and  since  1984  has  been  the  budget 
and  computer  coordinator  for  an  oil- 
refining  facility  to  support  the  gas  for 
the  armored  personnel  carriers  going 
up  into  the  north  and  killing  people, 
and  for  the  Soviet  HIND  and  HIP  heli- 
copters. 

Last  year.  1086.  a  Icnowledgeable  ob- 
server said  that  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  assisted 
Sandinlsta  Communist  officials  eager 
to  obtain  sophisticated  D-base  Ill- 
Lotus  software,  he  assisted  them  to 
get  it  from  us. 

When  I  called  the  State  Depart- 
ment, they  say  yea.  that  is  substantial- 
ly correct. 

Item:  Proposals  for  an  embargo  of 
Nicaraguan  bananas,  the  country's 
nukjor  export,  were  delayed  in  1983 
and  1984.  giving  the  Sandinistas  badly- 
needed  time  to  prepare  for  a  possible 
embargo.  Why? 

Because  our  dose  friend.  Michael 
Deaver,  a  top  Reagan  aide  now  under 


indictment,  went  to  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  several  times  and  set  up 
meetings  for  his  friend,  who  was  a 
major  banana  exporter,  and  bought 
time  for  the  Communist  government 
in  Mf"»g"* 

A  final  item:  Western  businesses  are 
doing  their  part  to  hdp  the  Commu- 
nists, too.  Xerox.  IBM.  Colgate-Falm- 
olive.  all  these  miiltinationals— so 
writes  Clifford  Crouse  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal— are  responsible  for 
about  15  percent  of  Nicaragua's  $2.5 
billion  output  in  goods  and  services. 

Working  with  Leninism  evidently 
does  not  trouble  America's  corporate 
executives.  Take  General  Mills.  They 
cannot  bring  their  profits  back  to  the 
United  SUtes  from  Nicaragua,  so  they 
donate  the  money  to  a  Sandinlsta 
Communist  approved  charity— some 
charity  that  must  be— and  then  they 
deduct  that  total  from  their  U.S. 
taxes,  causing  other  Americans  to  step 
forward  and  make  up  for  General 
Mills'  clever  Uttle  tax  dodge. 

The  point  is,  are  we  serious  or  are  we 
not?  Is  there  a  state  of  beUigerency? 
Are  we  fighting  a  war  down  there  and, 
as  we  did  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  clothing 
these  people  in  different  uniforms  and 
different  insignias.  recognizing  them 
as  legitimate  yoimg  freedom  fighters, 
again  of  both  genders?  I  have  seen 
them  with  my  own  eyes.  I  have  told 
them  that  President  Reagan  stood 
behind  them.  Congressman  Vni  Webxr 
was  an  eye  witness.  They  began  to  cry 
in  this  infirmary.  This  was  2  years  ago. 
"Reagan  is  behind  us,"  they  said. 
"We  will  fight  to  the  death  for  free- 
dom." 

And  then  all  this  nonsense  goes  on. 
If  we  declare  a  sUte  of  belligerency, 
then  next  year  If  things  do  not  turn  in 
Angola,  we  will  win  that,  too,  and  then 
we  WlU  be  able  to  clarify  the  debate 
and  get  serious  and  not  tell  people 
that  we  are  mixed  up  or  inconclusive 
or  that  we  want  this  done  secretly  be- 
cause we  cannot  convince  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  our  cause  is  just. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  that  I  obvi- 
ously am  not  going  to  get  the  last 
word,  but  I  shall  return  at  another 
date.  I  would  ask  the  Members  to  pick 
my  arguments  apart  If  they  will,  and  if 
I  had  more  time,  I  would  convince 
every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Fkahk]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  appar- 
ently micrtnnanagement  of  foreign 
policy  is  alive  and  well  on  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aisle. 

I  do  not  like  the  amendment.  I  do 
not  think  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia needs  a  declaration  of  a  state  of 
belligerency  since,  when  we  debate  for- 
eign policy,  he  is  In  a  permanent  state 
of  one.  But  what  we  have  here  is  an 
effort  again  on  the  Republican  side  of 


the  aisle  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  undercut  and  to  interfere. 

I  have  never  been  much  of  a  one  for 
these  procedural  arguments  on  foreign 
policy,  but  if  you  go  back  to  the 
debate  on  arms  control,  if  you  go  back 
to  some  of  those  other  debates  and 
you  go  to  that  side  of  the  aisle  and  you 
dig  out  the  arguments  on  interfering 
and  undercutting  and  taking  away  the 
President's  prerogatives,  they  all  de- 
scribe this  amendment. 

What  the  gentleman  says  is  that 
Ronald  Rc«gan  does  not  know  how  to 
conduct  foreign  policy,  that  Ronald 
Reagan  does  not  know  how  to  con- 
front whoever  we  are  speaking  to  on 
that  side  in  Nicaragua,  and.  therefore. 
Congress  has  got  to  intervene,  take 
the  initiative  away,  and  tell  the  Presi- 
dent what  to  do.  He  says  that  the 
President  should  consider  it.  It  is  pre- 
sumably something  that  he  could  have 
considered. 

So  this  is  an  example,  I  think,  of  the 
kind  of  interference  that  we  have  been 
told  we  should  stay  away  from. 

lb.  LEVINE  of  California,  Bdr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
MnxxRl. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DoRHAH],  but  I  do  find  it 
Interesting  to  this  extent:  that  I  think 
it  starts  to  strip  away  some  of  the 
veneer  that  has  gone  on  aroimd  this 
debate  on  Nicaragua  in  this  Congress. 
I  only  wish  that  the  gentlonan  had 
maybe  gone  one  step  further  and 
arited  for  a  declaration  of  war  so  that 
people  could  really  put  their  feelings 
down  on  whether  or  not  they  want  to 
engage  in  the  killing  by  the  Oovem- 
m«it  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
money  and  the  troops  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  Nicaraguan  people.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  that  is  what 
we  have  been  conducting  in  Nicaragua, 
and  there  1b  a  state  of  belligerency. 
The  state  of  belligerency  is  there  be- 
cause we  engage  in  the  ill-thought-of 
policy  of  supimrting  the  Contras. 

Those  people  on  the  northern 
border  and  those  people  in  the  interior 
of  Nicaragua  were  not  being  killed  by 
the  Nicaraguan  Government,  but  they 
started  being  killed  by  the  Contras 
and  by  the  supporters  of  the  Contras 
and  by  the  money  and  the  arms  and 
support  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. That  is  the  tragedy  of  this  policy. 
I  would  hope  that  at  some  point  we 
would  call  an  end  to  the  ill-considered 
and  very,  very  deadly  policy  for  the 
Nicaraguan  peasants  who  are  caught 
up  in  the  war  between  the  Sandinistas 
and  the  Contras. 

Hopefully  this  will  show  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  duplicity  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  White  House  where  they 
have  suggested  they  want  to  negotiate 
on  one  hand  and  yet  they  engage  in 
the  secret,  illegal,  and  unethical  activi- 
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ties  of  supporting  the  Contras  <m  the 
other  hand. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DosHAirl  is  quite  right,  that  they  have 
clearly  misled  the  American  people. 
That  is  why  the  American  people  are 
not  clear,  because  they  do  not  know 
which  side  we  are  on,  because  they 
constantly  say  one  time  that  they 
want  to  negotiate  with  the  Sandinlsta 
people  and  at  the  same  time  they  are 
sending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
into  the  same  region  to  kill  the  very 
same  people  they  say  they  want  to  ne- 
gotiate with. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  accept  this 
amendment,  but  I  think  it  starts  to 
clear  the  air  in  the  debate  because 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
hiding  behind  false  argimients  about 
what  is  hiv>pening  in  the  coimtry  of 
Nicaragua.  They  have  hidden  behind 
the  duplicity  and  the  false  statements 
and  the  lies  of  this  administration  so 
they  could  dictate  a  vote  for  aid  to  the 
Contras  but  not  engage  in  realizing 
the  realities  of  what  that  aid  was 
doing  to  the  Nicaraguan  people  and 
the  numbers  of  people  who  are  being 
killed  as  a  result  of  that  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  cleulng  the  atmosphere, 
but  I  think  the  amendment  is  a  bad 
one. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  jrield  1  minute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  FascsllI. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  as  a 
Member  who  supports  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  sense-of -Con- 
gress resolution  is  going  to  establish  a 
thing  or  do  a  thing.  We  can  hardly 
muster  the  votes  for  getting  UJ3.  as- 
sistance for  the  Contras.  much  less  try 
to  pass  a  resolution  that  establishes  a 
state  of  belligerency  without,  first,  the 
support  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and.  second,  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  unified  command  of  the  re- 
sistance itself.  For  us  to  try  to  com- 
pound confusion  by  passing  a  sense-of- 
the-Congress  resolution  would  not  ac- 
complish the  purpose,  because  it  does 
not  help  them  one  iota.  It  Is  simply  a 
political  statement.  The  best  approach 
is  to  take  this  issue  up  in  such  a  way 
as  to  come  to  an  arrangement  that  will 
allow  us  to  get  long-term  resolution  to 
that  problem  which  is  in  our  national 
interest. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  an 
unnecessary  amendment,  as  has  been 
indicated  by  several  of  my  colleagues. 
It  simply  suggests  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  he  should  con- 
sider an  action  which  he  certainly  has 
the  ability  and  the  power  at  this  point 
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In  t*—  to  ftOfigHf  and  to  pursue  to 
his  own.  But  I  do  think  that  It  Is  sp- 
proprlate  to  raoocnlw  predaely  what 
this  amendment  does,  and  we  should 
look  at  It  frankly  In  the  contest  of  the 
nest  two  amendments  that  are  belnc 
oooatdered  as  welL 

We  have  before  us  an  amendment 
now,  and  two  amendments  irtileh  are 
about  to  be  offered,  which  are  frankly 
of  the  most  estreme  amend- 
Its  that  have  been  offered  on  this 
subject  at  any  time  that  the  Ooncreas 
has  been  i^^nw*'*— '"g  this  Issue  of  Cen- 
tral America.  I  think  that  it  Is  aecu- 
rmte  to  say  that  this  amendment  Is  to  a 
certain  extent  a  more  hanest  portrayal 
of  the  admlnlstratlan's  acenda  In  Nica- 
ragua than  we  have  sometimes  seen 
frtxn  the  administration  Itself . 

I  share  with  my  friend,  the  lentle- 
man  from  California  (Mr.  IIillib]. 
the  commendation  of  my  othwr  friend 
and  coDeacue  ftom  GaUfomla.  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Donuii].  for  strlppinc  away  some  of 
the  veneer  of  the  administration's  ar- 
gument, because  In  fact  this  amosd- 
ment  comes  very,  very  dose  to  an 
agenda  that  many  people  In  the  ad- 
mlntatratlon  have  led  for  some  time, 
an  agenda  of  pursuing  actual  belliger- 
ency against  the  Oovemment  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

That  Is  unnecessary.  It  Is  Inapivoprl- 
ate.  It  Is  counterproductive,  and  It  files 
In  the  face  of  the  policy  that  this 
Natkm  ought  to  be  pursuing  In  Coi- 
tral  hrnmrie^  ThIs  Is  s  Nation  that 
ought  to  be  pursuing  a  poUcy  of  diplo- 
macy and  not  a  policy  of  military  ac- 
tivity. Tet  this  amendmoit  would  strip 
sway  whatever  veneer  continues  to 
esM  of  the  appearance  of  diplomacy 
tn  admlniitratkm  policy. 

I  think  that  we  have  generally  aban- 
doned diplomacy  and  have  looked  to  a 
military  solution  rather  than  a  diplo- 
matic solutfcm  in  the  region,  and  that 
Is  a  tragedy.  It  Is  a  tragedy  we  have 
compounded  time  and  time  again  and 
one  which  we  have  pursued  In  regard 
to  our  policy  In  Central  America. 

At  least  this  amendment  would  rec- 
ognise that  reaUty,  but  it  Is  a  reality 
that  would  undermine  American  par- 
tldpatkm  in  the  region,  it  would  un- 
dermine the  opportunity  to  achieve  a 
diplomatic  solution  tn  the  region,  it 
would  also  undermine  any  opportunity 
for  peace  In  the  region,  and  It  would 
dearly  undermine  the  courageous  ef- 
forts being  pursued  at  this  time  by 
President  Arias  of  CosU  Rica  to 
adileve  a  dlplomatle  and  peaceful  so- 
lution in  Central  America. 

So.  lir.  Chairman.  I  think  that  this 
amendment  helps  to  spell  out  the  type 
of  Idecdogleal  seal  and  the  type  of  Ide- 
ological purity  that  we  have  heard  dis- 
cussed during  the  Iran-Contra  hear- 
Ingi,  and  that  has  motivated  people 
tmdk  as  Oliver  North  in  their  policies 
with  regard  to  the  region. 
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It  Is  a  bad  policy.  It  Is  a  bad  sugges- 
tkm  and  It  Is  one  that  would  simply 
get  us  mired  further  in  a  direction 
that  we  should  do  everything  we  can 
to  reverse. 

I  would  like  for  one  moment  to  ad- 
dress the  next  two  amendments  as 
well.  We  will  be  talking  about  them 
when  they  are  raised;  but  the  policy  of 
taking  names,  attempting  to  Identify 
individual  American  dtliens  who  are 
traveling  Into  the  region  again  moves 
us  Into  this  ideological  mindset,  a 
mindset  of  extremism,  a  mindset  of  ri- 
gidity that  would  simply  drag  the 
United  States  further  into  an  East- 
West  conflict  and  make  it  leas  likely, 
rather  than  more  likely,  that  we  can 
achieve  the  type  of  diplomatk;  solution 
that  is  so  urgently  required. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  the  monbershlp  will 
reject  thk  amendment  and  the  two 
•mendments  to  follow  and  that  we  will 
return  to  the  business  of  the  State  De- 
partment authorisation  and  hopefully 
give  us  greater  leeway  in  moving 
toward  a  diplomatic,  rather  than  a 
military  solution  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  lillVINE  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  frmn  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  Just  want  to  clarify  one  point.  This 
is  not  the  United  SUtes  saying  that  we 
are  belligerent.  It  is  the  United  States 
saying  that  we  recognise  that  fighting 
is  going  on  down  there  between  two 
groups  in  Nicaragua,  that  a  state  of 
belllgwency  exists,  and  then  maybe  a 
Teddy  Roosevelt  conies  forward  to  win 
a  Nobel  Prise. 

I  should  have  asked  Arias  this  yes- 
terday. I  am  sorry  I  did  not.  He  might 
want  the  formal  recognition  of  a  dvll 
war.  because  it  is  going  on  next  to  his 
country  and  he  does  not  even  have  an 
army 

I  Just  think  it  would  clarify  every- 
thing In  the  debate.  If  the  other  side 
wins  in  a  majority  vote,  we  have  to 
accept  it  and  say,  well,  what  other  way 
do  we  approach  the  situation  of  the 
reality  of  two  belligerents  going  at  one 
another  and  not  be  tempted  to  do  all 
this  covert  stuff  by  an  administration 
that  I  believe  had  the  facts  and  that 
went  undergrotmd,  when  they  should 
have  gone  overground. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  WeU,  Bdr. 
Chairman.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  criticism  of  the  administra- 
tion's policy  in  this  area.  I  think  the 
criticism  is  well-founded. 

I  do  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
willingness  to  be  more  candid  about 
the  policy  that  this  administration  has 
been  pursuing  than  the  sdministration 
itself  has  been. 


At  the  same  time.  I  think  It  does  not 
take  a  sense-of-the-Congress  resolu- 
tion to  understand  that  fighting  is 
going  on  in  Nicaragua  and  to  uiuler- 
stand  that  we  are  In  a  situation  in  the 
region  which  has  deteriorated  in  the 
fashion  that  it  has. 

I  simply  would  resubmit  that  we 
should  not  be  moving  in  the  direction 
of  fib»ni*«»i»"g  diplomatic  solutions 
and  simply  retreating  to  an  exduslvely 
military  approach  to  the  problems  In 
the  region.  

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  7  of  my  15  remain- 
ing seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just 
was  Interested  in  finding  out,  the  gen- 
tleman described  the  next  two  amend- 
ments as  extreme.  My  particular 
amendment  says  only  that  Americans 
ought  not  to  be  hdping  the  Commu- 
nists in  Central  America.  I  wondered 
what  the  gentleman  thought  was  ex- 
treme about  that? 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Well,  I 
would  be  more  than  happy  during  the 
time  that  Is  reserved  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  discuss  that,  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walkxb].  I  think  we  will  have  a  full 
exposition  of  that  debate  when  It 
comes  up. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  a  no  vote  on 
this  ameiulment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dobhah]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Dobmah  of 
California)  there  were— ayes  17,  noes 
9. 

KBOOSBSD  VOR 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  137,  noes 
24S,  not  voting  53,  as  follows: 
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FMoeU 


LeMdi(IA) 
lifhir*"  (PL) 
Leiand 
Levtn(MI) 
Levine(CA) 
Lewla(OA) 
Uoyd 

Lowry  (WA> 
Luken.  Thomas 


Savace 

Sawyer 

Saltan 

Seheoer 

Schneider 

Sctroeder 

Sdnnner 

Staaip 


Tbomas(OA> 

Torres 

Towns 

Timfleant 

Traxlar 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vanto 


Tolkmer 
Walgren 
Watklns 


Weiss 

Wheat 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

wnuams 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Tates 

Tatnn 
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Badham 


Bellenaon 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor(MI) 

Boxer 

Buetdmer 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

DeFMlo 

Dtxon 

Donnelly 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 


Oaydos 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Hatcher 

Ireland 

Kennelly 

Konnyu 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lewto(FL) 

UpiMkl 

Uvtncston 

Lukena.  Donald 


Moakley 
Mon1san(CT> 
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Ortis 

Rancel 

Ray 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Shaw 

Slauchtcr  (NT) 

Smith  (lA) 

Synar 

Tsuiin 

Thomas  (CA) 

TorrlcelU 

Wise 

Wylle 


Maikey 


Skelton 
81attci)r 
Smith  (PL) 
Smith.  Robert 


The  Clei*  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Badham  (or,  with  Mr.  Akaka  agslnrt. 

Mr  Ireland  (or,  with  Mrs.  Boxer  against 

Mr.  Buechner  for,  with  Mr.  Roybal 
against. 

Mr.  Kcmnyu  tor,  with  Mr.  Boni(H-  of 
Michigan  against. 

Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens  for,  with  Mr.  Crock- 
ett against.  ^       _.^^  „ 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Range!  against 

Messrs.  APPLBGATE.  DYSON,  and 
COATS  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington, 
Mr.  LOWERY  of  California,  and  Mrs. 
BYRON  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PBBadlAI.  BXPLAMATIOM 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  YortL.  Mr. 
Chairman,  during  debate  on  HJl.  1777 
I  was  meeting  with  constituents  and 
missed  roUcall  vote  No.   198.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "no." 
iMMxmton  omuD  bt  iol  mc  (x>u.uii 
Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  BIr.  McCollum: 
Page  70,  after  line  IS,  insert  the  following: 
TITLE      Vn-AMERICAN8      WORKINO 
FOR     THE     SANDINISTA     GOVERN- 
MENT 07  NICARAGUA 
8CC  »1.  SSPOBT  TO  CONGRESS 

The  Secretary  of  State  ahall,  within  SO 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  transmit  to  the  Congress  an  undasd- 
(led  document  listing  all  United  States  du- 
sens  known  to  be  working  for,  directly  or  in- 
directly. In  a  paid  or  In  a  volunteer  capadty. 
the  Sandinlsta  Government  of  Nicaragua. 

Bir.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  ask  for  a  30-mlnute  time  limit 
on  this  amendment.  We  have  a  30- 
mlnute  time  limit  on  the  following 
amendment,  and  we  h<ve  not  to  use 
all  that  time. 

Idr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  spending 
amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  end  in  30  minutes,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  be- 
tween myself  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  McCollumI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUonan  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chairman 
recognises  the  genUeman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  McCollum]  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

BCr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  u 
very  simple.  All  it  does  is  call  for  a 
report  by  the  State  Department  listing 
all  the  United  States  dtisens  who  are 
currently  woiidng  for  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua.  It  Is  very  plain  and 
simple. 

In  my  Judgment,  what  is  good  for 
the  goose  is  good  for  the  gander.  I 
have  been  serving  on  the  Iran-Contra 
Committee  for  several  weeks  now.  We 
have  been  listening  to  a  whole  series 
of  exaim>les  of  private  XJS.  citizens 
who  have  been  supporting  and  aiding 
Oie  Contras.  We  have  had  their  names 
revealed  In  many  cases.  We  have  had 
lots  of  various  innuendoes  and  accusa- 
tions made  with  regard  to  the  role  of 
private  citizens  in  the  Central  Ameri- 
can situation  in  Nicaragua  from  the 
standpoint  of  aiding  the  Contras. 

But  i4>parently  there  is  a  large 
number  of  UA  dtiaens  involved  in 
supporting  the  Sandinlsta  govern- 
ment, not  only  In  supporting  the  San- 
dinlsta government  but  In  actually 
working  for  them.  All  this  amendmoit 
does  is  simply  ask  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  report  to  Congress  <»  those 
people  who  are  UA  dtlaens  who  are 
actively  working  for  the  SandlnlsU 
government.  _    , 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  am  i^ad  to  yield 
to  the  gentieman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  some  concerns  about  how  well 
defined  the  stotement  would  be  and 
what  is  reidly  meant,  or  has  the  gen- 
tieman given  more  thought  to  a  more 
definite  definition  of,  if  you  will,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  in  a  paid  or  volun- 
tary capacity  woiklng  for  the  Sandl- 
nlsU government  of  Nicaragua?  For 
example,  of  10  volimteers  frwu  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
were  to  appear  to  give  medical  aid  to 
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peaaanU.  noDafflU«t«d  with  the  gov- 
enuMDt.  would  this  be  worklnc  for 
the  BaiwMntrta  goverament  of  Nleva- 
gua? 

Mr.  McCOUiUli.  The  gentleman's 
queatloo  la  antldpatad  and  It  la  a  good 
qaflatkn.  We  need  to  clarify  this. 

The  aiwwer  Is  no.  It  is  not  intended 
to  do  that.  The  reaaon  we  have  direct- 
ly or  Indlreetly.  paid  or  volunteer  is 
that  there  are  many  funetlooary  org»- 
«>^»t«««  If  you  will,  that  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Oovemment  of  Nicara- 
gua in  Nicaragua  today,  and  I  did  not 
want  there  to  be  any  ambiguity.  We 
ai«  t^ktaig  about  people  working  for 
that  govunment.  for  any  agency  of 
that  group,  for  any  group  that  govern- 
ment Indeed  controls  Itself.  But  when 
we  are  talkliw  about  some  private  vol- 
untary organteation.  chartered  In  the 
Uhlted  Statea.  that  Is  not.  Indeed,  an 
entity  or  controlled  directly  by  the 
Oovonment  of  Nicaragua,  then  we  are 
not  tfiMxg  about  any  report  on  some- 
one who  voluntarily  works  for  them  or 
whatever. 

But  if  you  are  a  volunteer  for  the 
government  I  think  you  should  be  ac- 
counted for.    

Mr.  McCLOSKET.  So  the  American 
Friends  Service  medical  volunteer 
would  not  come  under  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MoCOLLUM.  I  do  not  know  that 
particular  organlBktlon.  but  assuming 
that  is  a  mlvate.  volunteer  organisa- 
tion that  is  not  an  arm  literally  of  the 
Oovemment  of  Nicaragua,  then  of 
course  it  would  not  be  covered.  If  It  is 
like  the  Red  Cross.  I  would  rather  use 
that,  «■  Project  Hope,  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  any  of  that  tjrpe  of  volim- 
tary  group  if  they  happoi  to  be  down 
inside  Nicaragua  assisting  in  sense  way 
Indirectly  on  projects  that  maybe  the 
government  supports.  But  if  they  are 
Indeed  working  for  the  Government  of 
Nksaragua.  that  Is  what  I  am  con- 
cerned about. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MoCOLLUM.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LAOOMABSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to  say  I 
support  the  amendment  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  queatlon.  if 
Imi^t. 

Doea  the  gentleman's  amendment  In 
any  way  prohibit  anyone  from  carry- 
ing out  the  activities  that  it  describes? 

Mr.  MoCOLLUM.  It  does  not  in  any 
way  prohibit  sonebody  from  carrying 
out  the  activities  and  working  for  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua.  They  can 
go  rii^t  ahead  and  do  it.  We  Just  want 
an  accounting,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  probaUy  perceives,  of  what 
the  situation  Is  about  private  involve- 
ment in  Nicaragua  on  behalf  of  that 
government.  Just  as  we  have  had  an 
accounting  In  the  Iran-Contra  hear- 
ings of  private  Involvement  on  behalf 


of  the  Contras.  so  we  have  some  bal- 
ance. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  So  this 
amendment  would  provide  for  opening 
the  process  and  people  can  see  what  is 
going  on? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  reclaim  my  time  and 
quote  from  a  letter  I  received  yester- 
day from  a  medical  doctor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Costa  Rica.  This  is  Dr. 
Sharon  Smith  de  Wolf,  and  here  is  in 
part  what  she  says.  She  says: 

Uvtnc  In  CosU  Rica  (or  U  yean  I  am  fre- 
quenttjr  aaked: 

What  Menciea  are  operatlnc  within  the 
Untted  States  on  behalf  of  the  SandlnlaU 
rectme? 

Why  do  churcbei  in  the  United  States 
support  a  government  pledged  to  the  de- 
struction of  freedom  of  rella[ton7 

Why  do  UjB.  news  and  TV  services  retain 
and  distort  Infonnatlon  to  the  service  of  a 
rtclme  which  has  eliminated  freedom  of  the 
preas  In  Its  own  country? 

Why  do  black  leaders  In  the  n.S.  support 
a  government  which  has  severely  punished 
its  own  black  population,  the  traditionally 
peace  lovlnc.  Protestant.  EngUah  speaking 
Misqultoe.  for  refuataw  to  give  up  their  chil- 
dren to  forced  conscription  in  the  Sandl- 
nlstaarmy? 

Why  would  CBS  make  a  martyr  of  Benja- 
min linders  who  wore  a  Bandinlata  uniform. 
carried  a  Soviet  AK  while  Haaenfus  receives 
scorn  for  aiding  the  Contras  (anU-commu- 
nlst  forces.) 

Why  do  members  of  our  own  Congress 
malign  aixl  identify  the  VIS.  offlctals.  for- 
eign leaders  friendly  to  the  X3A.  and  individ- 
ual dtlaens  who  seek  the  Ubermtion  of  Nica- 
ragua and  condone  those  aiding  forces  allied 
to  Sovlet-Sandinlsta  exiianslon? 

Although  I  am  not  really  advocating 
here  today  getting  Into  a  debate  on 
policies  in  Nicaragua  and  the  Contras. 
what  I  am  doing  is  suggesting  we  need 
some  balance  in  this.  We  need  to  let 
people  who  question  if  we  are  really 
impartial.  If  we  are  really  trying  to  act 
as  a  body  interested  In  peace  in  that 
region,  we  need  to  let  them  know  we 
care  as  much  about  the  role  that  pri- 
vate dtlaens  are  playing  here  in  this 
country  with  respect  to  the  Sandlnista 
regime  as  we  do  with  respect  to  the 
Contras.  If  we  get  that  information, 
we  lay  it  out.  perhaps  we  have  a 
chance  of  moving  further  along. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  I  have  more 
time  left  and  there  are  several  Mem- 
bers who  want  some  of  my  time,  but 
there  are  others  I  know  in  opposition 
and  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  McCollumJ  has 
consumed  6  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  LBvnn]. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  McCoUum  amendment. 
This  is  a  dangerous  amendment.  It 
would  require  the  State  Department 
to  compile  a  Ust  of  all  United  States 
dtlaais  known  to  be  working  for,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  a  paid  or  volun- 
teer capacity,  the  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua. 

The  first  question  which  must  be 
asked  about  this  amendment  is.  What 
is  its  purpose?  What  possible  use  could 
be  Intended  for  such  a  list?  Propo- 
nents of  this  amendment  offer  the 
tranqiarent  Justification  that  this 
amendment  is  needed  to  guarantee 
that  United  States  dtlaens  who  work 
in  Nicaragua  are  formally  notified  of 
the  danger  inherent  in  their  work. 

They  know  the  dancer  they  face.  We 
have  seen  report  after  report  of 
Contra  attacks  on  dvllians  in  Nicara- 
gua. They  know  the  danger  in  the 
region. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
do  not  seek  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
American  dtlaens.  They  seek  to  intimi- 
date American  dtlzens  from  exercising 
their  right  to  travel  freely  abroad 
through  the  use  of  the  most  deplora- 
ble of  McCarthylte  tactics— the  assem- 
bling of  a  blacklist.  They  are  asking  us 
to  do  nothing  less  than  establish  by 
legislation  an  enemies  list  for  the 
Reagan  administration. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
amendment  is  unnecessary.  The  State 
Department  already  issues  travel  advi- 
sories to  warn  dtlaens  of  the  dangers 
they  face  when  they  travel  abroad. 

U.S.  dtlzens  have  traveled,  worked, 
and  served  abroad  on  many  occasions 
when  doing  so  was  not  In  agreement 
with  the  sUted  policy  of  the  U.&  Gov- 
ernment. Such  was  their  right.  Citi- 
zens may  leave  this  country  to  do 
whatever  they  wish  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try free  from  any  U.S.  legal  restric- 
tions other  than  those  designed  to  pre- 
serve their  safety  and  the  Nation's 
neutrality. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  again,  what  is 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment?  The 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  in- 
timidate those  who  oppose  this  admin- 
istration's policies  In  Central  America. 
There  have  already  been  repeated  re- 
ports of  harassment  of  Americans  who 
travel  to  Nicaragua.  Implementation 
of  this  amendment  will  give  this  ad- 
ministration a  blacklist  that  they  can 
use  to  further  intimidate  Americans 
who  choose  to  visit  Nicaragiia. 

Let  us  defeat  this  amendment  and 
try  to  move  toward  a  more  construc- 
tive discussion  of  the  real  problems  we 
and  our  Central  American  friends  face 
in  building  stability  and  democracy  in 
the  region. 

a  1725 
Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  SwofOAU.]. 


Mr.  SWINDALL.  First  of  all.  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  gentleman  from 
California's  question  with  req>ect  to 
what  is  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment? I  think  the  gentlenum  whom  he 
mentioned.  Benjamin  Under,  is  a  very 
good  point  to  focus  upon  with  respect 
to  the  piupose.  That  Is  that  we  all 
know  that  among  other  ways  the  war 
in  Nicaragua  is  being  fought  by  way  of 
propaganda  and  certainly  it  would 
have  been  very  helpful  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Linder's  death  had  such  a  list  ez- 
iBted  so  we  could  have  gone  to  that  list 
and  discovered  the  fact  that  Benjamin 
Llnder  was  woi^ing  for  the  Sandlnista 
government. 

I  think  that  that  In  large  part  dis- 
credits some  of  the  propagandistic  ma- 
terial that  has  flooded  into  this  coun- 
try in  an  effort  to  win  this  battle  in 
much  the  same  way  that  past  battles 
have  been  won.  and  that  is  within  the 
6-inch  space  between  the  two  ears  of 
most  American  people. 

I  would  further  say  that  it  Is  not  a 
black  list  any  more  so  than  a  black  list 
has  been  compiled  at  a  much  more  ex- 
haustive level  at  the  Contra  hearings, 
as  my  colleague  from  Florida  suggest- 
ed. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  If  no  other  pur- 
pose exists  for  this  legislation  other 
than  to  allow  this  Congress  to  immedi- 
ately access  the  names  of  the  individ- 
uals working  for  the  Sandlnista  gov- 
ernment in  the  event,  in  the  future, 
the  «U"'<«"*»^-"  insist  on  placing  dtl- 
aens in  war  sones  so  that  they  can  ex- 
ploit this  type  of  situation,  not  only 
risking  lives  that  should  not  be  risked 
but  also  I  think  puUing  a  cruel  hoax 
on  the  American  people,  then  that 
purpose  alone  justifies  its  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  the  gentleman  fnnn  Florida  (Mr. 
McCOLLUM]  has  7  minutes  remain- 
ing and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Smtth]  has  12  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Eklwardsl. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  20  years  ago  we  abol- 
ished what  was  known  as  the  Attorney 
General's  list  Now  here  is  a  proposal 
to  bring  it  back  and  call  it  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  list 

Who  will  be  on  this  list?  The  Ameri- 
can doctor  who  treats  peasants  injiuwd 
by  a  land  mine  on  a  dirt  road.  The 
American  technician  seeking  to  bring 
fresh  water  to  a  rural  farm  village. 
The  ordinary  American  with  no  skills 
who  thinks  the  best  way  to  promote 
peace  and  freedom  is  by  direct  person- 
al contact  with  people  in  another 
coimtry. 


This  amendment  la  an  act  of  des- 
peration by  the  proponents  of  Contra 
aid.  They  are  embarrassed  by  shred- 
ding parties.  $200,000  trust  accounts 
and  secret  Swiss  bank  accounts.  They 
are  embarrassed  by  secret  dociunents 
rewritten  and  congressional  commit- 
tees misled.  So  they  are  trying  to  shift 
the  focus  from  profiteering  patriots  to 
Americans  engaging  in  lawful  travel, 
lawful  dissent,  and  lawful  humanitari- 
an aid  in  a  Third  World  country. 

VLx.  Chairman,  the  word  McCarthy- 
Ism  is  overused,  but  this  is  McCarthy- 
ism  pure  and  simple— drawing  up  lists 
of  law-abiding  dtlzens  to  smear  them 
with  charges  of  communism.  Let's  not 
go  back  to  the  1950's.  We  don't  need 
these  accusations  and  smear  tactics. 
There  will  be  a  debate  on  Contra  aid 
later.  Let's  defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SBOTH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man   from    Indiana    (Mr.    McCLOS- 

Mr.  McCLOSKET.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that 
debate  Involving  this  much  substance 
and  sensitivity  Is  coming  late  in  the 
week  at  a  time  when  we  are  pressed 
for  time  and  people  are  concerned 
about  leaving  for  their  planes.  But  I 
think  it  is  very  lmi>ortant  that  things 
should  be  discussed. 

I  would  like  to  yield,  and  I  appred- 
ate  the  gentleman  yielding  to  me,  but 
I  would  like  to  jrleld  10  seconds  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  McCol- 
lum]  to  ask  a  neutral  question. 

Does  the  administration  have  a 
formal  position  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  No,  the  adminis- 
tration is  not  even  aware  that  I  am  of- 
fering the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Taking  back  my 
time,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that 
shows  partially  the  futility  of  such  an 
amendment.  In  that  if  it  is  very  impor- 
tant, with  all  concern  that  the  Reagan 
administration  has  as  to  the  situation 
in  Nicaragua,  they  would  have  been 
asking  for  such  a  measure  by  now.  I 
ask  along  with  Mr.  Lcvnrc  For  what 
purpose  are  we  doing  this?  And  along 
with  Mr.  Edwabos  to  say  that  the  only 
real  purpose  is  to  develop  a  black  list. 
If  you  win,  to  start  a  McCarthy  witch- 
hunt to  keep  people  from  exerdslng 
constitutional  rights  and  prerogatives 
that  they  have  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

I  submit  that  it  could  Inflict  embar- 
rassment or  even  possible  danger  on 
numerous  people  making  humanitari- 
an acts  of  goodwill.  I  think  my  initial 
point  also  is  to  the  question  of  defini- 
tion, what  about  the  medical  worker, 
what  about  the  coffee  picker,  what 
about  the  person  who  is  Just  trying  to 
help  Innocent  peasants  in  a  war-rav- 
aged area?  This,  in  effect,  is  a  very 
pemidous  amendment  to  deter  people 
from  their  constitutional  and  humani- 
tarian prerogatives.  I  very  strongly 
urge  its  defeat. 


Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  astounded  at 
the  kind  of  reaction  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  have  to  this  simple  request. 
We,  30  years-plus  later,  are  still  labor- 
ing under  this  idea  that  McCarthyism 
is  what  everything  centals  on  when 
some  of  us  try  simply  to  point  out 
some  facts  of  life  with  regard  to  the 
relationships  of  our  dtteens  who  are 
working  in  this  case  for  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment. Nobody  is  here,  not  this 
Member,  nobody  else,  accusing  any- 
body of  being  a  Communist  or  getting 
into  that  whole  McCarthy  thing.  I 
think  it  is  ridiculous. 

Let  me  dear  up  scHnething  else:  This 
amendment  that  I  am  offering  does 
not  ask  for  a  report  or  a  list  of  doctors 
or  priests  or  reporters  or  volunteers  or 
tourists.  It  simply  asks  for  reports  on 
people  who  are  working  as  U.S.  dtl- 
zens for  a  government  that  we  find 
hostile  to  our  interests  and  we  have 
declared  it  so  here.  We  ought  to  know 
that.  It  has  nothing  else  to  do  with  the 
matter,  whatever  their  philosophy  is. 
It  only  deals  with  those  people  who 
are  working  for  the  Government.  It 
does  not  involve  volunteers  who  volim- 
teer  their  services  to  private  organiza- 
tions or  go  down  there  on  their  own.  It 
is  a  very  simple  amendment.  So  that 
we  can  get  some  balance  in  this.  I 
wonder  if  some  of  the  folks  on  the 
other  side  think  the  Iran-Contra  hear- 
ings are  McCarthylte  the  way  they  are 
going?  I  do  not  hi4>pen  to  think  so. 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  McColluk]  has  6 
minutes  remaining,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Smith]  has  8  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Kost- 

MATBl].  

Mr.  KOSTMATER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  explain  something  to  my  friend 
from  Florida  [Mr.  McCollum]:  The 
idea  of  the  U.S.  Government  establish- 
ing lists  of  American  dtlzens  based  on 
their  ideological  convictions  is  offen- 
sive to  us.  It  ought  to  be  offensive  to 
people  in  your  party,  a  party  which 
has  a  long  and  dlstlniruished  record  of 
defending  the  individual  rights  of  the 
American  people.  This  is  a  shameful 
day  In  the  200th  anniversary  of  our 
Constitution  when  we  would  consider 
establishing  this  Ust. 

BIr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  that  the  gentlonan's  words  be 
taken  down. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man restate  what  he  Just  said? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  donand  the  gentle- 
man's words  be  taken  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  aerk  will 
report  the  words  objected  to. 

Mr.  KOSTBIATER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  final 
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part  of  my  lUtcnient  be  Btrlcken  from 

tlM  RaOOKD> 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tben  objection 
to  the  reouflit  of  the  lentleman  from 
PMUMylvmnU? 

Mr.  KMKRSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
obiect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heud. 

Mr.  KMKRSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  mj  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqoest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  8MITH  of  Rorlda.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wnssl. 

Mr.  WKI88.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  %}*fn^  we  all  recognise  that  the  Idea 
of  keeping  lists  is  a  totalitarian  tactic 
and  It  Is  a  sad  day  when  the  House  of 
Repreeentatlres  of  the  United  States 
of  AmiT«r*  iltofiifis  seriously  the  idea 
of  keeirtng  lists  on  its  own  dtlaens 
doing  perfectly  legal  things.  What  this 
asks  is  in  BO  way  equivalent  to  what 
happened  In  the  Iran-Contra  hearings. 
The  issue  in  those  hearings  is  and  I 
am  surprised  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  does  not  remember  it.  Is  offi- 
cials of  the  United  States  Government 
being  involved  in  lOMllng  themselves 
to  raising  money  from  the  private  dtl- 
lens  to  aid  the  Contras.  And  two  of 
those  people  have  now  pleaded  guilty 
to  tax  evasion.  That  Is  the  only  basis 
on  which  private  dtlaens  came  In. 

Here  what  you  are  trying  to  do  Is  to 
take  private  American  dtlwns  who  are 
acting  perfectly  within  the  law  and  in 
some  Intimidating  fashion  ask  that 
their  names  be  kepi  oo  an  official  list 
I  t>*««>t  that  is  deplorable.  I  think  that 
really  Just  takes  us  down  the  road 
away  from  democracy  and  to  totalltar- 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WKI88. 1  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    (Mr. 

WALKn]. 

Mr.  WAIiKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemaa  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wans]  hasexptared. 

Mr.  McCOLLDM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  S  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  WoltI. 

Mr.  WOIiP.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  not  going  to 
9eak.  in  fact  I  am  going  to  be  leaving 
quickly  to  give  a  commencement  ad- 
dress. 

But  I  could  not  remain  sUent.  Let  me 
tell  you  a  few  of  these  things: 

When  we  were  In  Nicaragua,  there 
were  Communist  troops  there.  It  Is  a 
Communist  government.  They  have 
persecuted  Vloletta  Chamorro  and 
dosed  down  her  newspaper,  they  have 
violated  human  rights,  they  have  vio- 


lated the  Catholic  Church.  They  have 
done  many,  many  bad  things 

When  we  were  there  on  two  differ- 
ent otrask""  our  first  interpreter  was 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Virgin- 
ia, an  American  dtlaen  and  she  was 
working  for  the  Government.  The 
other  Interpreter  had  two  brothers 
that  lived  In  Montgomery  County. 
American  dtiaens.  Desooto  Is  an  Amer- 
ican dtlaen. 

The  head  of  the  North  American 
desk  who  is  trying  to  defeat  this  gov- 
ernment was  In  the  People's  I>nig 
Store  Training  Program.  We  should 
not  be.  and  I  want  the  American 
people  to  know,  we  should  know  that 
many  American  dtiaens  are  down 
there  helping  this  Communist  govern- 
ment. The  purpose  Is  that  we  would 
hope  they  would  all  come  home.  Cltl- 
sens  help  on  both  sides,  but  there  are 
American  dtlaens  helping  the  Commu- 
nists and  that  is  the  concern  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  and  not 
the  name  calling  that  Is  going  on  on 
the  other  side. 

D  1740 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
Inform  both  gentlemen  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  norida  (Mr.  McCollum] 
has  5  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  iHi.  SurrBl  has 
6%  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascsll]. 

Mr.  FASCE2LL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  this  is  not  a  new 
Issue.  I  wish  it  were.  I  Uved  through  20 
or  25  years  of  this  campaign,  this  type 
of  campaign  on  the  American  scene, 
and  I  do  not  think  (t  did  the  American 
Government  one  bit  of  good.  It  did  a 
lot  of  damage  instead. 

Now,  one  may  not  agree  with  that 
particular  position.  I  certainly  do  not. 
but  people  have  a  right  to  a  position, 
and  unless  they  are  doing  something 
Illegally,  then  we  should  protect  their 
right  to  it,  as  detestable  as  we  may 
find  it.  I  have  Uved  through  the  time, 
as  many  of  you  on  this  floor  have,  and 
as  the  American  people  have,  when 
American  dtizens  who  did  nothing 
more  than  express  their  political  opin- 
ions with  their  feet  or  their  hands  or 
their  minds  were  characterised  as 
something  detestable.  It  might  be  all 
right  for  an  individual  to  do  that,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  Is  right  for  the  U.S. 
Government  to  do  that. 

Now,  If  somebody  breaks  the  law. 
then  we  can  go  after  them  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law.  but  otherwise  it 
would  be  a  shame,  a  disaster  and  a 
travesty  to  destroy  the  personal  righU 
of  American  dtizens  in  a  fashion 
which  seeks  to  do  so  Indirectly,  which 
Is  what  this  amendment  is  about.  The 
State  Department  does  not  have  a 
reason   or   no   right   to   be   running 


around  as  a  policeman  chasing  down 
American  dtliens  in  foreign  countries 
who  somebody  thinks  or  the  Congress 
might  think  are  undesirable  or  have 
taken  a  different  political  position  In 
an  issue.  If  you  want  to  find  out  who  Is 
working  down  there,  ask  the  Intelll- 
genoe  community.  They  know,  and 
they  are  keeping  track  of  them.  If  you 
want  to  know,  there  is  a  way  to  find 
out  about  it,  and  if  you  want  to  publi- 
cise it.  you  can  buy  ads  in  the  newspar 
per  and  publldae  that  Information. 
But  for  goodness  sake,  do  not  take  the 
course  of  action  which  puts  the  Con- 
greai  of  the  United  States  and  two  po- 
litical parties  on  record  legislatively  to 
say  that  one  of  the  departments  of  our 
Government  should  keep  a  blacklist 
on  the  American  people. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  SO  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  cognisant  of  the 
concerns  the  chairman  of  the  oommltr 
tee  Just  expressed,  and  even  though  I 
frankly  think  that  the  painting  and 
the  characterteation  going  on  out  here 
is  absolutely  unreal  and  unnecessary 
and  wrong  on  this  amendment.  I  am 
willing  to  do  something  to  change  this 
amendment  and  maybe  make  it  more 
appealing  to  some  of  the  Memliers 
over  there. 

So  I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time,  in  hopes  that  it  will 
be  taken  seriously,  that  my  amend- 
ment be  amended  so  that  the  words 
after  "documents  listing"  read  "the 
number  of"  before  "aU  United  States 
dtizens  known  to  be  working  f or  •  •  • 
the  •  •  •  Government  of  Nicaragiia." 
and  at  the  end.  add  the  words,  "and 
describe  the  natm  e  of  their  work." 

We  do  not  list  the  names  of  anybody 
in  that  way.  but  we  get  an  idea  of  who 
is  down  there  and  what  they  are 
doing,  and.  therefore,  you  do  not  have 
any  bUM±llst  with  all  those  kinds  of 
accusations.  I  never  had  that  intrat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  my  unan- 
imous consent  request  is  accepted.  It 
seems  to  me  that  would  be  the  logical 
way  to  go  here  because  of  the  sensitiv- 
ity expressed  today.  There  is  no  intent 
to  do  otherwise. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  so  amend  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  modification? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man first  submit  his  modification  to 
the  Clerk? 

Mr.  WEISS.  Objection,  Mr.  Chalr- 


The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
rise? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAHUilAN.  ObJecUon  Is 
heard. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  15  seconds. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  what  we  are 
talking  about  here  at  this  Juncture  is 
very  important  and  very  simple,  and 
that  we  have  now  shown  a  dear  dem- 
onstration that  there  Is  not  really 
good  faith  on  the  other  side  in  this 
regard  and  there  Is  a  lot  of  name  call- 
ing that  is  going  on.  I  think  that  is 
rightfully  unfair  in  this  body,  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  who  are  not 
present  can  understand  why  it  is  Im- 
portant for  us  to  have  this  kind  of 
amendment  at  this  Junctiu^  and  time. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  personal  privilege. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  WALKRalrise? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment.  Mr.  Chalr- 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
point  of  personal  privilege. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Questions  of  per- 
sonal privilege  cannot  be  raised  in  the 
Cmnmlttee. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
point  of  order.  I  ask  that  the  gentle- 
man's words  be  taken  down,  the  words 
saying  that  now  we  know  that  those 
people  have  not  done  it  in  good  faith, 
their  objections  are  not  In  good  faith. 
The  question  is  motivation,  Mr.  Chair- 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  words. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  know  what  the  words  are?  I 
really  do  not  recall  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  any  words  that 
referred  to  any  Indlvldvial  Members?  I 
do  not  think  I  intended  to  do  that— if 
they  referred  to  any  individual 
Member  or  the  intent  of  any  individ- 
ual Member. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
now  state  the  division  of  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
McCoLLUMl  has  4  minutes  and  a  quar- 
ter remaining  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Smith]  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. 


r  orrauD  rr  m.  wAUtn  to  trs 
r  omasD  it  iol  m c  oolluii 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  ammd- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Petmsylvanla  had  attonpted  to 
offer  an  amendment,  and  the  Clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wauob  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McColujic  Psge 
70,  after  Une  16.  Inaert  tbe  foUowlnc 


TITLE  Vn— AMERICANS  WORKINO 
FOR  THE  SANDOnSTA  OOVERN- 
MENT  OF  NICARAGUA 

SBC  7*1.  ■KPORT  TO  CONCBKSe 

The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall,  within  30 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  transmit  to  the  Congress  an  unclassi- 
fied document  listing  the  number  of  all 
United  States  dtlsens  Imown  to  be  working 
for,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  a  paid  or  in  a 
volunteer  capacity,  tlie  SandinisU  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  and  describe  the  nature 
of  their  work. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
srield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wioxxa]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I 
have  Just  offered  is  precisely  what  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  described 
a  moment  ago. 

Instead  of  listing  names,  we  would 
simply  ask  for  the  niunber  of  people 
that  are  working  for  the  Communist 
Government  in  Nicaragua;  and  it 
would  also  ask  what  it  is  they  might 
be  doing  for  that  government,  and  I 
would  ask  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  FrahkI. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Idr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  distinction 
without  a  difference.  How  will  they 
get  the  number,  by  taking  the  names 
and  adding  them  up? 

Maybe  they  are  going  to  make  up  a 
number,  but  I  do  not  think  we  would 
admit  that. 

If  there  is  an  objection  to  the  gov- 
ernment taking  the  names,  it  is  not 
solved  one  bit  by  saying  they  should 
publish  the  number.  The  number  wlD 
be  the  sum  total  of  the  names;  and  if 
we  are  being  told  in  this  unclassified 
document,  the  names  will  remain  a 
great  secret  in  this  well  of  secrecy  and 
confidentiality  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, sell  a  few  bridges  liefore  you 
expect  anybody  to  believe  that. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
about  2  seconds,  but  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  said 
they  already  have  the  names. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hun- 
•rea).  

Blr.  HUNTER.  Bflr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  if  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  had  really 
thought  through  what  the  chairman 
said  about  Americans  and  this  Con- 
gress supporting  the  rights  of  other 
Americans  to  help  causes  that  they  be- 
lieve in.  the  chairman  would  have 
comported  himself  differently  in  the 


hearings,    in    the    Contra    hearings, 
when  General  Secord  was  testifying. 

What  we  are  really  talking  about 
here  is  a  tyi>e  of  a  Boland  amendment 
for  the  left,  and  it  is  an  amendment 
that  applies  to  people  like  Ron  Rldm- 
oiu-  who  wrote  a  book  called  Yankee 
Sandinistas,  and  who  said.  "I  was  one 
of  the  vanguard  so  I  got  to  carry  the 
flag  when  we  marched  sometimes.  An- 
other gringo  from  Salt  Lake  City  was 
with  me.  He'd  never  fired  a  rifle  before 
and  nearly  s — t  his  pants  when  he 
fired  the  AK.  *  *  *  No  one  wanto  to  go 
off  in  the  mountains  and  kill  peofde 
and  lose  their  lives,  but  the  point  is  if 
the  Marines  come  that's  what's  gtmna 
happen,  they're  gonna  die.  Me  and 
plenty  of  others  like  me  are  going  to 
defend  this  place.  •  •  *  It  doeant 
matter  who  invades.  Marines  or  not. 
we're  going  to  kill  people." 

This  is  a  good  amendment,  and  I 
would  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Horn]. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  McCollum  amend- 
ment. 

I  agree  that  the  change  assists  some- 
what, but  also  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts.  The  FBI  is 
going  around  interviewing  people  who 
visit  Nicaragua.  I  think  that  is  wrong. 

All  of  us  know  I  am  the  chairman  of 
the  Helsinki  Commission;  and  If  we 
heard  the  Soviet  Union,  and  they  do. 
of  course,  interview  everybody  who 
comes  to  the  United  States  or  might 
visit  Western  Europe,  we  would  say 
that  that  was  an  undercutting  of  their 
rights;  and  it  was  sn  effort  to  intimi- 
date them. 

It  was  an  effort  to  force  them  to  be- 
lieve as  the  government  believes;  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Helsinki  Ccnnmls- 
slon.  I  would  object  to  that  on  behalf 
of  those  who  live  in  captive  nations. 

I  see  a  definite  relationship  between 
the  two;  and  therefore.  I  think  we 
ought  to  reject  both  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

We  have  the  information.  It  is  classi- 
fied. Our  Government  keeps  it.  and 
that  is  sufficient. 

D  1755 

BCr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  IVi  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Bn.iBAgrsl. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  McCollum 
amendment,  as  amended  by  the 
Walker  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  be  realistic.  Let 
us  get  \»dk  into  the  real  world.  Recmt 
events  tell  us  that  the  environment  for 
Americans  woiUng  in  Nicaragua  has 
changed.  We  have  reached  the  point 
where  some  action  is  needed.  In  the 
past,  many  Americans  working  in  war 
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nn>f  felt  «T»"««"**  to  bodily  harm  by 
vtetiw  of  belnc  AnMrian. 

audi  to  no  longer  the  caee.  The 
united  States  ihould  be  aware  of  the 
aetlTtttae  as  well  as  whereabouta  of  tto 
eltlMna  in  Nlcaracua.  We  must  warn 
our  eltlwiM  not  to  travel  to  Nlcaracua. 
a*  we  eurrenUy  warn  them  not  to 
travd  to  Beirut.  In  the  absence  of  an 
absolute  travel  ban.  United  States  dti- 
aeBM  cannot  be  pit^ilbited  from  travel 
to  Nicaragua.  We  can.  however,  and 
we  must,  alert  them  to  the  dangers 


get  at  the  nimiber.  you  must  count 


The  threat  to  Americans  In  Nteara- 
goa  does  not  come  from  the  Contras. 
but  tiMrteart  from  the  Sandinistas.  The 
American  killed  tn  Nicaragua  was 
armed  and  In  fatigues— is  it  the  fault 
of  the  Contras  that  in  war.  they  fired 
upon  individuals  who  to  all  appear- 
anoas  were  aimed  combatants,  or  is  It 
the  fftult  of  the  host  government  that 
allows  f  wefgners  to  carry  weapons 
within  its  borders  and  permits  them  to 
work  in  areas  where  they  know  they 
wUl  come  under  fire? 

Is  It  the  fault  of  the  Contras  that  an 
Ametican  ml^t  take  foreign  policy  in 
his  own  hands  contrary  to  the  official 
position  of  the  United  States  and 
suffer  injury  or  death  as  the  result?  I 
think  not! 

Amolcans  are  being  used  for  propa- 
ganda value.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the 
value  of  an  American  life  to  the  Sandi- 
nistas seems  to  be  worth  only  the  no- 
toriety they  know  they  win  receive 
from  the  American  media. 

As  long  as  this  situation  exists  we 
must  account  for  our  dtiaens.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  Americans  dying  overseas, 
whether  it  is  in  Lebanon,  or  Nicara- 
gua. Mr.  Chairman,  the  hour  Is  late. 
do  we  know  where  our  Americans  are? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  Is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Chair  that  there  Is  an 
agreement  that  the  gentleman  from 
norlda  (Mr.  McCollumI.  the  author 
of  the  amendment,  will  conclude  the 
debate.  The  gentleman  has  \V^  min- 
utes remaining.  The  time  remaining 
for  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smm]  is  SH  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chali^ 
man,  I  yield  myself  the  balance  of  the 
time  remaining. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  heard  a  couple 
minutes  ago  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  who  has  a 
great  well  of  historical  ccmtext  from 
which  to  draw,  and  he  drew  from  that 
well  and  I  think  told  us  something 
that  he  has  seen  that  many  others  in 
this  House  have  seen  as  well;  but  more 
than  that,  it  is  not  Just  the  historical 
context.  Put  it  in  today's  context.  Let 
us  be  realistic. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  FSAKK]  was  fairly  accu- 
rate when  he  characteriied  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wauekb]  as  really 
not  «^h*nglng  the  essential  nature  of 
the  MeCollum  ammdment.  In  order  to 


But  let  us  be  honest.  Is  anyone  here 
willing  to  extend  this  to  people  who  go 
to  Poland?  Are  ve  going  to  count 
names  of  people  who  go  to  the  Soviet 
Union  or  to  any  other  of  the  countries 
from  whldi  they  may  have  originally 
ooa«  and  who  are  now  American  dti- 
aens? We  are  talking,  after  all.  about 
American  dtlsens. 

We  are  talking  about  taking  names 
and  we  are  talking  about  taking  names 
from  people  and  of  people  who  have 
not  committed  any  crime  under 
United  SUtes  law. 

Is  anybody  willing  to  extend  this  to 
every  other  country  which  has  the 
same  kind  of  Communistic  rule  as  the 
Banilnlfta  government  Is  in  Nicara- 
gua? We  make  no  bones  about  that. 

If  those  of  you  who  want  to  extend 
that  wlU  reflect.  I  think  you  wlU  find 
that  a  great  many  Americans  then  will 
be  caught  In  a  net  that  no  one  ever  in- 
tended. People  of  good  will  who  are 
Americans  to  the  core,  patriotic  to  the 
teeth,  are  you  going  to  deny  them  the 
right  to  travel  In  this  world  only  be- 
cause they  want  to  go  to  a  country 
whose  government,  even  though  we 
recognise  it.  may  not  be  one  we  like  at 
all? 

I  think  you  are  treading  on  the 
entry  point  of  a  very  dangerous  road. 
Think  dearly  about  this.  It  sounds 
good.  Yes.  we  should  be  balanced  and 
fair,  but  In  reality,  no  Americans 
should  have  their  names  recorded  in 
this  kind  of  context  until  they  break 
the  law.  Frankly,  when  they  go  to 
Nicaragua  under  current  law.  they  are 
not  breaking  any  laws. 

Do  you  want  your  name  recorded  in 
a  book  like  this  to  be  counted  solely 
because  you  chose  to  exerdae  your 
rights  as  an  American  dtiaen?  I  think 
not. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  a  "no" 
vote  on  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  In  this  impassioned  debate  in 
the  last  30  minutes  we  have  really  had 
a  lot  of  characterizations  that  prob- 
ably have  misled  some  people  ss  to 
what  this  amendment  does.  I  certainly 
advocate  supporting  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment,  so  we  do  not  get 
into  the  name  listing  business;  but 
surely,  my  colleagues  can  understand 
the  fairness  and  the  Importance  to  the 
American  people  of  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  knowledge,  not  nec- 
essarily of  the  names.  If  they  do  not 
want  that,  that  is  not  what  is  Impor- 
tant to  this  Member,  but  the  knowl- 
edge of  how  many  people,  how  many 
United  SUtes  dtlsens  actually  are 
working  for  the  Communist  Oovem- 
ment.  the  Sandinista  government  of 
Nicaragua. 

We  have  already  seen  the  parade  of 
a  list  of  names  of  people  who  are  sup- 
posedly giving  private  help,  who  are 


United  SUtes  dtiaens.  to  the  Contras. 
In  the  name  of  balance.  In  the  name  of 
appropriateness,  in  the  name  of  infor- 
mation and  freedom  to  the  American 
people,  let  us  at  least  give  the  numbers 
and  the  description  of  the  people  who 
are  U  J3.  dtiaens  who  are  now  present- 
ly actively  working  for  a  government 
which  this  government  opposes  In  lU 
present  form,  who  this  government 
has  stated  and  we  In  this  body  have 
agreed  has  violated  human  righu  left 
and  right,  who  violates  freedom  of  the 
press  and  religion  and  whose  govern- 
ment needs  to  change  iU  ways  about 
expropriating  IU  polldes  to  neighbor- 
ing countries.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
our  national  security  protected  In  this 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment  and  the  amendment 
thereto  to  give  this  Information.  If  we 
do  that  tonight.  I  think  the  American 
people  wUl  know  a  whole  lot  more  and 
nobody  is  going  to  be  harmed.  We  are 
not  naming  tourisU  who  are  going 
down  there.  We  are  naming  people 
who  are  working  for  the  government. 
We  are  listing  numbers.  If  the  amend- 
ment Is  adopted,  and  not  names. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ivge  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pamsylvanla  [Mr.  WAUEml 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  McCollttmI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  WALKiai.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  ask  for  a  division. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  division  is  re- 
quested. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  that  request  and  demand  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Mr.  OREGO.  Bfr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
the  MeCollum  amendment,  following 
the  Walker  amendment,  should  it 
occur,  lie  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  cannot 
entertain  that  request.  Members 
would  not  have  noticed  and  there 
could  be  intervening  business. 

Members  will  record  their  votes  by 
electronic  device. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  144.  noes 
224.  not  voting  65.  as  follows: 


Archer 

Armey 

Ballenser 

Bwtlett 

Barton 

Batenuui 

Benticy 

Bcfeuter 

Bttlrakli 

BUley 

Boulter 


[RoU  No.  IMl 
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Broomnekl 

Brown  (CO) 

Bunnlnc 

Burton 

CaUahan 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Cbcftey 

Ooau 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 


Combeat 

Courter 

Crals 


Davli(n.> 

DeWtate 

Dteklnaan 

DIoOuardI 

DaRian(CA> 

Dreler 


Duncan 

Lacomanlno 

Sehaefer 

Price  (IL) 

Sharp 

Torres 

Dyaon 

Latta 

Sehuette 

Price  (NO 

Slkonkl 

ameiaoo 

Lant 

Sehulae 

PuiaeU 

81il*y 

Trancant 

Bigllab 

Iie«ti(CA) 

RataaU 

Skani 

Traxler 

Brdrelcli 

Ucbtfoot 

Bhumway 

Ravenel 

Slattery 

DdaU 

Fteldi 

Lott 

Shuater 

Regula 

Slauchter  (NT) 

Upton 

FUppo 

Lowery(CA> 

Skeen 

RlchardMm 

Smith  (FL) 

Valentine 

Oallecly 

liujan 

Skelton 

RoberU 

Smith.  Robert 

Vento 

Oekai 

fjHHIMl 

Slauchter  (VA) 

Rodlno 

(OR) 

Vlaelosky 

OIngilch 

Mack 

SmIUKira) 

Roae 

Snowe 

Watklns 

Ooodllns 

^mMf^n 

SmlUi(NJ) 

Roukema 

Solan 

Wela 

Oradlaon 

Marlenee 

Smith  (TX) 

Rowland  (CT) 

Spratt 

Wheat 

Orandy 

MarUndL) 

Smith,  Denny 

Rowland  (OA) 

Stanen 

Whittaker 

Oren 

MeCandleai 

(OR) 

RIMK) 

StalUncs 

Whitten 

Oundenon 

MoCoUum 

Savace 

Stark 

Williams 

BaU(TX) 

McOr.th 

(NH> 

Sawyer 

Stokes 

WHaon 

Bammeiaehmldt  lldCUlan  (NO 

Sotamon 

Saxton 

SUMkto 

Wolpe 

naiiani 

Miebel 

Scheuer 

Wyden 

Harrla 

Miller  (OH) 

Stanceland 

Schneider 

Tuike 

Tates 

Haitert 

Stenbolm 

Schroeder 

Thamaa(OA> 

Tatroa 

Hefley 
Herder 

Moorhead 
Myen 

Stratton 
Stump 

NOTVOTINO— 66 

HUer 

Nleiiola 

Sundqulat 

Akaka 

Frenael 

Morrison  (CT) 

Holloway 

Nletoon 

Sweeney 

Hadham 

Oaydos 

Ortii 

Hopidiw 

Oxley 

Swin 

BeUenaon 

Gephardt 

Rancel 

Bubi)ard 

Packard 

SwlndaU 

BeviU 

Oilman 

Itay 

Buekaby 

Parrla 

Taylor 

Boland 

Ollekman 

Roe 

Hunter 

Paabayan 

Vander  Jact 

Boner  (TN) 

Ocant 

Rocmer 

Hutto 

Porter 

Volkmer 

Bonlor(MI) 

Hatcher 

Roatenkowskl 

Hyde 

Qufflan 

Vucanovlch 

Boxer 

Ireland 

Roybal 

Inhofe 

Rhode* 

Waltren 

Jonea(TN) 

Sabo 

JenUn 

Ridce 

Walker 

Bueehner 

Kennedy 

Schumer 

Johnno  (CT) 

Rlnaldo 

Weber 

Crane 

Kennelly 

Shaw 

Kadcb 

Rltter 

Weldon 

Crockett 

Kolter 

Smith  (lA) 

Kemp 

RoMna(H> 

Wortley 

Daniel 

Konnyu 

St  Oermaln 

Kolbe 

Roflen 

Tounc  (AK) 

Dannemeyer 

Leath(TX) 

Synar 

Kyi 

Roth 

Toung  (FL) 

DeFasio 

Lehman  (CA) 

Taudn 

LaFalee 

Salkl 

Dixon 

Lewis  (FL) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Donnelly 

Llpimki 

TorrioelU 

NOES— 234 

Dwyer 

UTincrton 

Waxman 

Ackecman 

Durbln 

Lehman  (FL) 

Dymally 

Lukens.  Donald 

Wise 

Alexander 

BRkart 

Leland 

Early 

Martin  (NY) 

WoU 

Anderaon 

Edwardi(CA) 

Levin  (MI) 

Plorio 

McEwen 

Wylie 

Edwardi(OK) 

Levtne(CA) 

Pord(TN) 

Moakley 

Annunsio 

Anthony 

Applecate 

Aapin 

Atkins 

AuOoln 

Baker 

Barnard 


Espy 


FasoeU 
FaweU 


LewU(OA) 
Uoyd 

IiOwry(WA> 
Luken,  Thomas 


BenneU 

Berman 

Blam 

BUbray 

Boehlert 

Boos 

Bonker 

Borakl 

Bosoo 

Boucher 

Brennan 

Brooks 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buatamante 

ByroB 

CampbeU 

Cardln 

Carper 

Carr 

Chapman 

Clarke 

Clay 

CUncar 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

CoUliM 

Conte 

Oonyen 

Cooper 

Couchlln 

Coyne 

DardsB 

Davis  (MI) 

delaOam 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dick* 

DIncdl 

Darcan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 


Feifhan 

Fish 

Flake 

FocUetta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 


Manton 
Markey 

Marlines 

Mataui 

Mavroules 


Oeidenaon 

Oibbons 

Gonaales 

Oordon 

Oray(IL) 

Ony(PA) 

Qreen 

Ouarinl 

HaU(OH) 

Hamilton 

Hawkins 

Hayes  (IL) 

Hayes  (LA) 

Hefner 

Henry 

Bertd 

Hochbrueckner 

Horton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Hoycr 

Huctaea 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson  (SD) 

Jones  (NO 

Jonls 

Kanjorrici 

Kaptnr 

Kastenmeler 

Klldee 


MoCloakey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHuch 

McMillen(MD) 

Meyers 

Mfume 


Kostmayer 


l<antits 
Leach  (lA) 


Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

MlneU 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 

Moody 

Mmella 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mraaek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Na^ 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obentar 

Obey 

Olln 

Owen  (NT) 

Owens  (DT) 

PanetU 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pelosl 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickett 

Pickle 


D  1810 

The  Cleric  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Ireland  for,  with  Mr.  Akaka  acalnst. 

Mr.  Shaw  for.  with  Mr.  Roybal  against. 

Mr.  Thomu  of  Georgia  for.  with  Mrs. 
Boxer  against 

Mr.  Dannemeyer  for,  with  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan  against. 

Mr.  Fy^>'""  for,  with  Mr.  Crockett 
against. 

Mr.  Crane  for,  with  Mr.  Rangel  against. 

Mr.  Konnyu  for,  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see against. 

Mr.  Donald  E.  Lukens  for,  with  Ux.  Ollek- 
man against. 

Mr.  Bueuchner  for,  with  Mr.  Moakley 
against 

Messrs.  ALEXANDER.  ROWLAND 
of  Connecticut,  and  WHITTAKER 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  STRATTON  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  relected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

a  1820 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Foixr 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order  for  1 
minute.) 

LBOISLATIVB  PaOOBAM 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  membership  on 
both  sides  of  what  we  antidpate  to  be 
the  program  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 


After  the  consideration  of  the 
MoCoUum  amendment,  which  is  next 
in  order,  and  any  rollcall  vote  which 
may  be  ordered  on  the  MoCoUum 
amendment,  we  believe  that  that  will 
be  the  last  rollcall  of  the  evening. 

Following  the  consideration  and  vote 
on  the  MeCollum  amendment,  the 
Walker  amendment  will  be  offered 
and  I  believe  there  Is  an  agreed  time 
limit  on  the  Walker  amendment,  fol- 
lowing which  it  will  be  the  intention 
on  this  side  to  move  to  rise.  We  have 
discussed  this  with  our  colleagues  <hi 
the  Republican  side,  and  we  have  at 
least  as  far  as  this  motion  to  rise  and 
any  motion  to  adjourn  been  assured 
there  would  be  no  rollcall  votes.  So 
Members  can  be  advised  that  this  bill 
will  be  scheduled  for  conslderatlini 
again  on  Tuesday  next,  and  that  fol- 
lowing the  rollcall  vote  which  may 
occur  on  the  next  amendment,  the 
business  of  the  evening  will  be  done  as 
far  as  rollcall  votes  are  ccmcemedL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questi<m  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  McCollumI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

KSOOKDKDVOR 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  103.  noes 
257,  not  voting  73.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  aoo] 
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Archer 

Herscr 

QuUlen 

Armey 

Holloway 

Ridae 

Barton 

Hopkins 

Rlnaldo 

BenUey 

Hubbard 

RtttCT 

Riltrakls 

Huekaby 

Robinson 

Boulter 

Hunter 

Rocen 

Broomfield 

Hutto 

Roth 

Hyde 

Sehaefer 

Bunnlnf 

Inhofe 

Sdiute 

Burton 

Kasich 

Shumway 

Callahan 

Kyi 

Skeen 

Cheney 

LaFaloe 

Smith  (NJ) 

Coble 

lanmaralno 

Smith  (TX) 

Coleman  (MO) 

lAtU 

Smith.  Denny 

Combest 

Lewis  (CA) 

(OR) 

Crmif 

Lott 

Smith.  Robert 

Daub 

Lowery(CA) 

(NH) 

Davis  (IL) 

Lujan 

Solomon 

DeLay 

Luncren 

Spenoe 

DeWlne 

Mack 

Stanceland 

INckinson 

Marlenee 

StenlMdm 

DioOuanU 

Martin  (IL) 

Stratton 

Doman(CA) 

MeCandleas 

Stump 

Dreier 

McCoUum 

Sundqulat 

Duncan 

Michel 

Sweeney 

Edwards  (OK) 

Miller  (OH) 

SwlndaU 

Emerson 

Moorhead 

Taylor 

Fields 

Myers 

Vander  Jagt 

OaUedy 

Nelson 

Vucanovi^ 

Oekas 

Nichols 

Walker 

Olncrlch 

Nielson 

Weber 

Ooodllng 

Pai±ard 

Wilson 

HaU(TX) 

Parris 

Wortley 

Tounc  (AK) 

Hansen 

Pepper 
NOB&-2S7 

Young  (n.) 

Acketmaa 

Apiriecate 

Barnard 

Alexander 

Aspin 

BarUett 

Anderaon 

Atkins 

Bateman 

Andrews 

AuCoin 

Bennett 

Annunsio 

Baker 

Bereutcr 

Anthony 

Ballenger 

Berman 
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Rowland  (CD 
llawtaiid(OA) 


i<TX) 


i(in» 


KCA) 


rMd 


i(I»C) 

MelllllaD  (MD)    ttuddi 
Swift 
Talloa 
TMk* 

icntar  (CA)  Thfamam  (OA) 

MOIer  (WA)  Toma 

MlneU  Town* 

Trmfkaat 
Tmlar 
OdaU 
Upton 

MonUk  ValanUne 

MonlMm  (WA)    V«nto 


Ocvdon 

OndiHa 

Onndy 

OrwdL) 

OnjCPA) 

Orecn 

Orca 

Chiarbil 


Mwptay 
Murtta 
Nad* 


Walcnn 

WaUliM 
Wa 


Wchtat 

Wbaat 

WhlUakar 


Obay 


(OH) 


(IIT) 
fOD 


Oztoy 


Wolpa 
Wydn 
Taua 


Harris 


NOT  vonwo-n 

CroekMt 


Oapbardt 


Di»B 


OUekBwn 
Grant 


Dwyar 


Irtiand 

KHC) 
•  (TM) 


<CT) 


(lA) 


UaUKTX) 
Uwti(PD 


Oitk 
PttiaaU 
Rancal 
lUjr 


Sroar 

Tamln 

•niniaiKCA) 

TotTteelU 


Ueyd 


DiMiaM    Roatankowakl 
(IfT)         Roytal 


Wolf 
Write 


Sehumer 


D  18S6 
The  Clerk  •nnounced  the  followlnc 

PaItk 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  IreUnd  (or.  with  Ifr.  AkAkm  acmiost- 

Mr.  8hAW  (or.  with  Mr.  Crockett  t^hmL 

Mr.  TbamH  o(  CkUfocnla  (or.  with  Mr. 
LancMter  sgalD't.  ^^ 

Mr.  Dannemeirer  lor.  with  Mr.  Fort  o( 
Tamaaee  Mklmt. 

Mr.  STARK  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendinent  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


Fotd(TN> 


Otrilo 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walkb:  Pace 
70.  after  line  16.  add  the  (oUowtng: 

mxB      vn-aTATE      dbpartmdit 

ACTION  TO  RESTRICT  TRAVEL  IN 
SUPPORT  OP  COMMXnnSM  IN  CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA 

Mc  Tti.  PASsposT  sanHcnoMa 

(a)  Pnmnw.-The  Concreaa  (Inda  that 
travel  by  United  State*  cltlaena  to  Central 
America  (or  the  puipoae  o(  performing  aenr- 
loea  or  prtyvidlnc  other  amlatanre  for  the 
Ooremment  of  Nfcsracua  or  for  Communist 
or  Cammunist-«upported  guerrilla  groupa 
causes  aerloua  damage  to  the  natlooal  aecu- 
rlty  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  DsauaATios  or  Pasaroara  ^  Rs- 
sraicnD  roa  Cistaiii  TaAvai.  to  OnnaAL 
Amsbica.— Aooordlngly.  the  Secretary  of 
State  ahaU  deaignate  all  United  Statea  paaa- 

Porta— 

(1)  a*  restricted  for  travel  to  and  uae  In 
Nicaragua  if  the  purpoae  of  the  travel  ia  to 
perform  aenrlcea  or  provide  other  aaalstance 
(or  the  Government  of  Nicaragua:  and 

(3)  as  restricted  for  travel  to  and  use  any- 
where In  Central  America  If  the  purpose  of 
the  travel  la  to  perform  aervlcea  or  provide 
other  amlatance  for  any  group  which  the 
Pneident  haa  designated  as  a  Communist 
guerrilla  group  or  as  a  guerrilla  group  which 
receives  — »-*-"~  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Cuba,  or  Nicaragua. 

(c)  TBMDiATioa  OP  Rssraicnoss  Rboasx*- 
nM  Nicasaona.— Paragraph  (1)  of  aubsectlon 
<b)  T»«»»  remain  In  effect  until  the  President 
oertlftas  to  the  Coogreaa  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Nicaragua  Is  abiding  by  the  commit- 
ments made  to  the  Organisation  of  Ameri- 
can States  in  July  I9T9. 

Mr.  WALKER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  In  the 
RaooBB. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objectkn. 


June  18,  1987 

ytr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  aU 
amendments  thereto  end  In  40  min- 
utes, and  that  the  time  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  myself  and  the 
genUeman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
WalhhbI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida?       

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  so  Just 
to  clarify  the  point  The  gentleman 
says  40  minutes.  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  It  Is  40  minutes  from  the  time 
that  we  come  back  onto  the  amend- 
ment on  the  day  proceeding,  not  In 
the  next  40  minutes. 

Mr.  MICA.  Ux.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  norlda. 

Ui.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

No.  It  Is  40  minutes  on  the  day  we 
return  on  this  amendment.  20  minutes 
each. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
EcKASTl  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  SwwT.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  conslder- 
aUon  the  bill  (H.R.  1777)  to  authorise 
appropriations  for  final  years  1988  and 
1989  for  the  Department  of  State,  the 
UJ3.  Information  Agency,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  leglslaUve  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
Include  extraneous  material,  on  HJl. 
1777,  the  bill  Just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIV- 
mo  CERTAIN  POINTS  OF 
ORDER  AGAINST  THE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  HOUSE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  93. 
BUDGET  FOR  U.S.  GOVERN- 
MENT FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1988. 
1989.  AND  1990  AND  AGAINST 
THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  SUCH 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  100-170)  on  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  201)  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  the  conference 
report  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  93)  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  fiscal  years  1988. 
1989.  and  1990  and  against  the  consid- 
eration of  such  conference  report, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printecL 


REPORT   ON   HJt.    2712.    DEPART- 
MENT OP  THE   INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED      AGENCIES      APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1988 
Mr.  TATES.  from  the  Committee  aa 
Appropriations,  submitted  a  privileged 
report   (Rept.    100-171)   on   the    bill 
(HH.  2712)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated   agencies    for    the    fiscal    year 
ending  September  30.   1988,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Union  C^alendar  and  ordered  to  be 

printed.      

Mr.  CONTE  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 


REPORT  ON  HJl.  271S.  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1988 

Mr.  FAZIO,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  100-172)  on  the  bill 
(HJl.  2713)  making  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable 
in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  reve- 
nues of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1988,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Union  (Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 

printed.     

Mr.  CONTE  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bUL 


ELECTION  AS  MEMBER  TO  CER- 
TAIN  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privfleged  resolution  (H.  Res.  202).  and 
I  Mk  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.Rss.202 

itefoivetf.  That  Nancy  Peloal  tie.  and  is 
hereby,  elected  to  the  following  rtanfllng 
committeea  of  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
Uves: 

Committee  on  p^tiMng,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs;  and 

Committee  on  Government  Operatkma. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


roUcaU  numbers:   180.   185.  186,  187, 
188, 189.  and  190. 


ELECTION  AS  MEMBERS  TO  CER- 
TAIN  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dlrectl<m 
of  the  House  Republican  Conference,  I 
offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
203)  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerii  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.RS8.  MS 

Retolved,  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby  elected  to  the 
following  Standing  committeea  o(  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Coinmittee  (m  ««"H«»g,  Finance  and 
Urban  Aff alTK  Mr.  DioGuaaoi  of  New  York: 
and 

Committee  on  Small  BusinesB:  Mr. 
Hollow  AT  of  Louisiana. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT  ON  HJl.  2714,  LEGISLA- 
TIVE BRANCH  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1988 

Mr.  FAZIO,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  100-173)  on  the  bill 
(HJl.  2714)  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1988,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Union  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  CONTE  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bilL 


PERMISSION  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
liODNIGHT  FRIDAY,  JUNE  19, 
1987,  TO  FILE  CX}NFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HJt.  558,  URGENT 
RELIEF    FOR    THE    HOBCELESS 

Acrr 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  tmtO  midnight  Friday,  June 
19,  1987.  to  file  a  conference  report  to 
accompany  the  bill  (HJl.  558)  to  pro- 
vide urgently  needed  assistance  to  pro- 
tect and  Improve  the  lives  and  safety 
of  the  homeless,  with  q>ecial  emphasis 
on  elderly  persons,  handicapped  per- 
sons, and  families  with  children. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Ms.  SLAUGHTER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  due  to  a  death  in  my  family, 
I  was  unable  to  be  present  for  rollcall 
votes  180.  181.  182.  183.  184,  185.  186, 
187, 188. 190,  and  191. 

Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  ToUcall  numbers:  181. 
182,  183.  184  and  191;  and  "nay"  on 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  glvm  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  the  schedule  for  the 
balance   of   the  week   and  for  next 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  whip  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  for  today 
has  concluded  We  will  not  be  in  ses- 
sion tomorrow. 

On  Monday,  the  House  wOl  meet  at 
noon  to  consider  nine  bills  under  sus- 
pension: 

HJl.  2020.  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality  Authorisation: 

HR.  2480,  to  extend  the  Governing 
International  Fishery  Agreement 
United  States  and  Korea; 

H.  Con.  Res.  130.  to  commemorate 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Federal 
Aid  in  WUdllf  e  Restoration  Act; 

HJl.  1101.  to  ensure  fair  treatment 
of  airline  employees  in  airline  mergers 
and  similar  transactions; 

HJl.  1163,  to  Impose  criminal  penal- 
ties for  offenses  relating  to  certain 
aviation  reports  and  records; 

HJl.  2182,  Criminal  Law  and  Proce- 
dure Minor  Substantive  and  Technical 
Amoidments  Act  of  1987; 

HJl.  1744.  National  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act  amendments; 

HJl.  145.  Computer  Security  Act  of 
1987;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  50.  to  encourage  inter- 
national negotiations  by  the  Presidait 
to  develop  a  protocol  to  the  Vienna 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Osone  Layer  regarding  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  chlorofluorocarbons. 

The  House  will  meet  at  noon  on 
Tuesday.  June  23,  and  consider  record- 
ed votes  on  suspensions  debated  on 
Monday.  June  22.  It  will  also  consider 
the  conference  report  on  Hotise  Con- 
current Resolution  93.  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  The  rules  waives  certain 
points  of  order.  Also  an  unnumbered 
HJl..  for  the  Interior  apmoprlations. 
fiscal  year  1988.  open  rule.  1  hour  of 
debate.  And  HJl.  1777,  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  toe  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989.  to  complete  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  LOTT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  at  that  point  so  I  could  ask  a 
couple  of  questions:  On  Tuesday,  first 
the  conference  report  on  the  budget 
resolution,  I  know  the  staff  Is  busily 
now  filling  in  the  blanks  of  what  has 
been  agreed  to  supposedly  by  the  ctm- 
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fovea,  but  dOM  the  tenUaman  know 
when  this  report  mlcht  be  available, 
wtien  It  wUl  be  med? 
D  1850 

Mr.  rOLKT.  We  expect  the  report  to 
be  filed  on  Monday. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Then  on  that  Tuesday, 
you  expect  to  take  up  both  the  budget 
reecdutlon.  Interior  approprlattona. 
and  complete  eonakteratloo  of  the 
State  Department  authorteatlon? 

Mr.  rOlXY.  Tea.  I  reoofnlw  that 
^Hmt  to  a  fuD  procrmm  for  Tueeday  and 
may  InTolve  a  aomewhat  later  than 
nonnal  adjournment  hour. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Of  courae.  there  would 
also  be  recorded  votea  on  auapenalooa 
that  have  been  carried  over  from  the 
prevlouaday? 

Mr.  FOXXT.  The  gentleman  la  oor- 

leei. 

Mr.  liOTT.  Should  the  Membera  an- 
ticipate a  late  night  on  Tueaday? 

Mr.  WALKXR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yleld7 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlemui  fMm  Pennaylvanla. 

Mr.  WALkXR.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

la  the  aehedule  going  to  be  aa  llated 
on  the  calendar,  that  we  would  take 
up  the  votea  on  held-over  auapenatona 
flrat.  the  budget  aeoond.  Interior  ap- 
proprlatlona  third,  and  State  Depart- 
ment authorteatlon  fourth,  ao  that  the 
State  Department  authorlntlon  would 
be  the  thing  we  would  be  taking  up 
lateatni^t? 

Mr.  FOLKT.  That  ia  our  preaent  in- 
twitlwix  obvloualy  subject  to  aome  fur- 
ther announcement  change.  If  there  ia 
a  change  of  plan:  but  that  is  the  inten- 
tion to  proceed  aa  I  have  announced 
the  aehedule. 

Mr.  WALKXR.  One  additional  quea- 
tlon. 

On  the  budget  reaolutkm  it  ia  my  un- 
derstanding from  what  the  gentleman 
Juat  aaid.  we  wOl  not  have  the  budget 
leaolutlon  avallaUe  to  ua  until 
Monday,  that  the  >-day  rule  has  been 
waived  with  regard  to  the  budget;  and 
that  liMtead  of  6  hours  to  debate  aa 
given  under  the  law.  we  are  only  going 
to  have  1  hour  of  debate  on  this 
budget  that  no  Member  has  seen  up 
until  this  point. 

Is  that  In  fact  what  is  going  to 
happen? 

Mr.  LOTT.  That  is  exactly  what  is 
going  to  happen.  I  think  the  idea  is. 
they  do  not  want  anybody  to  see  what 
is  In  it.  and  I  can  undostand  that. 

Mr.  WALKXR.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  would  yield  further,  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  we  have  some 
taxes  in  It,  that  we  do  not  know  exact- 
ly what  they  are. 

Are  we  going  to  find  out  what  is  in 
this  thing  at  any  reasonable  time 
before  we  have  to  vote  on  it  early  on 
Tueaday? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Since  the  Committee  on 
Rulea    has    waived    the    3-day    rule. 


unless  we  defeat  the  rule,  which  would 
be  a  very  good  idea,  you  will  have.  I 
gueaa,  Tueaday  morning  to  try  to  take 
a  look  at  what  is  in  this  budget  resolu- 
tion, becauae  we  only  have  1  hour  of 
debate  too  inatead  of  5  hours  as  re- 
quired under  the  Budget  Act? 

Mr.  FOUCY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  there  may  be  an  Intention  on 
the  part  of  the  other  body  to  file  to- 
night; and  In  that  case  If  the  Members 
have  friends  In  the  other  body,  the 
Members  might  be  able  to  get  an  ad- 
vance look  at  the  budget  resolution 
after  the  Senate  filing. 

The  main  outlines  have  been  fairly 
weU  reported  In  the  preaa;  and  as  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  Imows 
so  well,  any  revenue  portion  of  the  bill 
is  not  specific  It  is  a  number.  The 
number  is  19.S. 

Mr.  WALKXR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  WALsnl. 

Mr.  WALKXR.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  is  very,  very  usefiil  to  have  that 
number.  As  I  recall,  however,  when  we 
have  discussed  budgets  on  the  floor, 
we  have  diacuaaed  in  some  specificity 
on  the  floor  exactly  where  we  are 
going  to  make  cuts  and  where  the  rev- 
enues were  going  to  come  from. 

That  number  obviously  has  a  few 
^lanka  to  be  filled  in,  and  I  think  the 
Members  might  want  to  find  out  Just 
what  those  blanks  are:  but  It  Is  helpful 
to  know  the  other  body  Is  going  to  be 
considering  this  bill,  and  we  hope  that 
all  of  that  consideration  does  not  fill 
the  Raooao  to  the  point  that  It  costs 
the  taxpayers  another  $197,000  to 
publish  It. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chainnan,  would  the 
gentleman  like  to  complete  the  sched- 
ule for  next  week? 

Mr.  FOLKY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

On  Wednesday,  June  24,  the  House 
will  meet  at  10  am.  and  consider 
energy  and  water  i4>propriations  for 
fiscal  year  1988  subject  to  a  rule;  and 
on  Thursday,  June  2S.  the  House  will 
meet  at  10  am.  to  consider  an  unnum- 
bered HJl.  for  the  appropriations  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  fiscal  year 
1988 

On  Friday,  Jime  26.  the  House 
would  meet  at  10  ajn.  to  consider  an 
unnumbered  H.R.  for  the  legislative 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

As  we  have  announced  previously, 
there  will  be  a  session  on  Friday,  and  a 
session  Is  expected  the  foUowing 
Monday,  the  29th  of  June. 

Mr.  LOTT.  One  last  question. 
Should  the  Members  anticipate  re- 
corded votes  on  July  77 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man asked  that  question.  July  7  Is  the 
date  scheduled  for  some  time  now  for 
the  returns. 


June  18.  1987 
has    been    no 


June  18. 1987 
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Mr.    LOTT.    There 
change  in  that  this  week? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  There  has  been  no 
change  on  that,  and  it  will  be  the  date 
on  which  we  wlU  return  from  the 
Fourth  of  July  recess. 

Members  should  expect  votes  on 
Tuesday.  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  of 
that  week. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
JUNE  22.  1987 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Bfr. 
EcKAKT).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSINa  OF  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
In  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next^        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  HONORA- 
BLE THOMAS  S.  FOLEY  TO  ACT 
AS  SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 
TO  SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  THROUGH 
TUESDAY.  JUNE  23.  1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker 

Washuiotow.  DC, 

Jwu  It,  1U7. 
I  hereby  desicnate  the  Honorable  Thomas 
8.  FoLrr  to  act  u  Speaker  pro  tempore  to 
■Ign    enrolled    bills    and    joint    resolutions 
through  Tuesday.  June  23,  1M7. 

Jim  Wright, 
Speaker  of  Ou  Houae  of  RepretenUUiveM. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  designation  is 
agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  IMMIGRANTS  DAY 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (SJ. 
Res.  86)  to  designate  October  28.  1987. 
as  "National  ImmigranU  Day,"  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The   Clerk   read   the   title   of   the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not 
object,  but  would  like  the  Members  to 
know  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  86,  designat- 
ing October  28.  1987,  as  "National  Im- 
migrants Day." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  It  only  fitting 
that  we  honor  this  Nation's  Immi- 
grants on  the  same  day  the  people  of 
France  dedicated  the  iMdy  of  Liberty 
to  the  people  of  America  on  October 
28.  1886.  This  year  wlU  be  the  101st 
anniversary  of  her  arrival  In  America; 
she  has  since  welcomed  millions  who 
have  emigrated  to  oiu-  shores.  The 
Stetue  of  Liberty  has  represented  free- 
dom, hope,  and  opportunity  to  those 
miiHnna  of  immigrants  entering  the 
New  York  Harbor.  She  has  personally 
welcomed  many  of  our  ancestors  and 
is  a  lasting  manorial  to  the  immi- 
grants who  have  made  this  country 
great. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  the  child  of 
immigrants.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  my  parents  for  taking  the  brave 
step  of  crosdng  the  oceans  to  come  to 
a  new  culture,  to  start  afresh  and  for 
giving  me  the  opportunities  that  are 
afforded  by  our  great  Nation. 

America  is  a  nation  of  nations.  Im- 
migrants from  all  walks  of  life  in  our 
Nation  have  contributed  to  the  devel- 
oimient  and  growth  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  That  we  are  a  nation  of 
immigrants  truly  reflects  the  determi- 
nation by  which  people  of  all  back- 
grounds and  heritages  are  able  to 
pursue  their  dreams  of  Independence, 
freedom,  and  liberty. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In 
supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  OYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  tska 
this  opportunity  to  oonvnend  the  authors  of 
Senats  Joint  Resolution  86,  snd  its  compaiv 
ion  b«.  House  Joint  ResohJtton  220,  which 
dsajgnals  October  28.  1967  ca  "National  Im- 
migrants Day,"  and  to  express  my  support  o( 
this  obesrvsr<ce. 

Watcoming  immigrants  from  all  nations  wiM 
always  be  a  aNning  pari  of  our  country's  his- 
tory. That  hiaiory  ia  brigMsned  by  the  invaiu- 
abta  oonMxjItona  made  by  immigrants  to  our 
neighborhoods,  dliaa.  Slaiea,  and  Nalioa 

I  submHto  Members  of  this  body  that  In  any 
prolaaaion  and  m  any  wait  of  We— in  fact- 
even  within  iha  Halto  of  Congraaa,  one  w« 
find  paopio  wtto  immigratad  from  other  parts 
01  uM  worn. 

For  many,  the  road  to  this  country  was  a 
atniggta;  particularty  so  for  people  who  on- 


and  drsams. 

Laat  year,  Americans  and  tlw  entire  world 
unHadin 
tkm  of 


whan  the  Stalua  of  Ubsrty 
unva8ad.  Just  last  month,  wa  wM- 
of  a  dream  of  many 


aliens  wtMn  ttw  legalization  program  went  Into 
onecL 

And  now,  proclaiming  October  27,  1967,  aa 
"ftaHonal  Immigrants  Day"  is  s  fitting  trttxite 
to  people  that  have  sought  notfiing  more  than 
a  better  Kfe  and  to  share  in  the  greatness  of 
inis  count^f- 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  authors  of  this 
measure  for  offering  n,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  the  resokjtkxi. 

Mr.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
applaud  the  House  in  its  dedston  to  take  up 
Houae  Joint  Reaohition  220,  legialatkx)  whk:h 
would  recognize  our  Nation's  rich  ethnic,  im- 
migrant heritage.  Last  year.  National  Immi- 
grants Day  fell  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  coincid- 
ing wMh  the  ralighling  of  the  Statue  of  Liber- 
ty's torch.  The  Mother  of  Exiles  is  famous  the 
world  over  aa  a  aymbol  of  freedom,  hope,  and 
opportunity  fOr  al  wfw  have  come  and  wfto 
continua  to  come  to  Amenca.  This  year,  tfte 
tm  aats  aaida  October  28,  1967,  as  National 
ImmigrBnf  s  Day— the  same  date  Lady  Liberty 
t>egan  welcomlrtg  the  peoples  of  the  world  to 
our  shores  101  years  ago. 

America  is  a  Nation  of  many  peoplea.  Our 
history  cannot  be  aaparalad  from  mentioning 
ttwee  wfK)  have  come  to  our  country  from 
abroad  America's  first  immigrants,  thoae  colo- 
nists who  settled  Jamostowrt.  VA,  reflect  ttw 
spirit  of  all  immigrants.  Thoae  brave  cotonists 
came  to  s  strange,  unknown  land  in  order  to 
live  and  worship  freely.  And  white  they  were 
not  prepared  for  the  often  harsh  corxfitions 
wfiich  greeted  tt>em,  they  persevered  and, 
with  hard  work  and  determinatkxi,  created  a 
legacy  for  all  who  have  foltowed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  legacy  is  alive  and  weH 
today.  Refugeea  eacspir»g  fear  and  persecu- 
tion for  ttwir  rsfigkws  and  political  beliefs  con- 
tinue to  regard  America  as  s  beacon  of  hope 
and  a  larxl  in  wfiich  tfwy  can  secure  a  twtter 
way  of  Nta  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
The  immigrants  of  today,  Hce  thoae  of  oM, 
have  inatiled  a  vlirancy  and  dynamiam  in  our 
Nattor>— the  many  smsM  shopkeepers  we  see 
aM  around  us  in  ttw  Washington  area  who  are 
wWing  to  work  teng  hours  for  the  promise  of 
success  are  a  stirring  tesMmony  to  this  truth. 

From  all  walks  of  Kfe  snd  from  every  geo- 
graplvcal  area  of  our  country,  immigrsnts  for 
centuries  have  been  a  vital  comporwnt  of 
America's  growtti  snd  devetopment  As  s 
Natfon  of  immigrants  we  are  an  exampte  to  aM 
the  world  of  wtwt  a  country  can  accomplish 
wtwn  peoptes  of  all  backgrounds  and  hertt- 
agea  are  abte  to  pursue  their  dreams  and  as- 
piralions  freefy. 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution as  f oUows: 

&J.Rn.86 

Whereas  the  Statue  of  Liberty  has  l>een 
the  symlw'  of  freedom,  hope,  and  opportu- 
nity for  milUons  of  immltrants  since  the 
people  of  France  dedicated  the  lAdy  of  Ul>- 
erty  to  the  people  of  America  on  Octolter 
38, 188«: 

Whereas  the  Statue  of  Ut>erty  serves  as  a 
reminder  to  all  that  the  United  States  Is  a 
nation  of  Immicrants,  a  nation  of  nations; 


Whereas  the  Statue  of  Liberty  is  a  lastlnc 
memorial  to  the  immigrants  who  have  made 
America  great: 

Whereas  millions  of  immigrants  settled 
throughout  the  vast  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  supported  the  ideals  of  inde- 
pendenoe  and  liberty; 

Whereas  the  torch  held  by  the  Statue  of 
Lltwrty  serves  as  a  beacon  of  freedom  that 
lives  In  the  soul  of  every  American: 

Whereas  on  October  28,  1886,  the  Statue 
of  liberty  began  to  greet  immigrants  who 
came  to  America  In  pursuit  of  their  dreams; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  only  fitting  that  we  set  aside 
October  38.  1987.  as  a  day  of  celebration  to 
honor  the  immigrants  welcooaed  by  the 
tnimlng  torch  of  the  Lady  of  Iil>erty  to  this 
land  of  freedom:  Now,  therefore,  lie  it 

JZesofved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
TetenUMvee  of  the  United  Statee  of  America 
in  Conore**  aaaetiMed,  That  October  3S, 
1987,  is  designated  as  "National  Immlgrante 
Day",  and  the  President  Is  authorised  and 
requested  to  issue  a  prodamatton  calling  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activlttes. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  OUTWARD  BOUND 
WEEK 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consmt  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  f  tulher  conslderatlMi 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  284) 
designating  the  w;eek  beginning  June 
21.  1987.  as  "National  Outward  Bound 
Week."  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clei^  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
EcKAST).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Arisona? 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not 
object,  but  I  would  like  this  body  to 
know  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  this  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fnmi  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  riae  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  284. 
which  deidgnates  the  week  beginning 
June  21.  1987.  as  National  Outward 
Bound  Week,  commemorating  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  first  Outward 
Bound  course  In  the  United  States. 

Outward  Bound  is  the  largest  and 
oldest  adventure-based  organization  In 
the  United  States.  This  nonprofit  or- 
ganization is  supported  by  contribu- 
tions from  individuals,  corporatitms, 
and  foimdations  of  varying  political 
philoatvhles.  all  contributing  toward 
developing  leadership  potential  am<nig 
our  American  youth. 

The  primary  mission  of  Outward 
Bound  is  to  devel<H>  leadership,  self- 
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es(«em.  and  rMponrfbOlty 
youths.  However.  Outward  Bound  alM 
aurm  adulU  and  thoM  with  ipecUl 
iMMte.  Mo4ftl  progmna  haw  been  de- 
T^lopad  that  mm  y««"»-^r**:  ■JS^ 
hoi  and  aubrtanoe  atouwn.  tUfhaaoi- 
euped.  Vietnam  veterana.  and  othen. 
•me  Outward  Bound  ooooept  places 
people  In  Talue  formlnK  ezperlenoea.  It 
MBOBieB  that  leamlnc  and  undentand- 
Inc  takes  place  when  people  enaace  in 
and  reneet  upon  ezperlenees  tn  chal- 
tanctnc  environments  in  which  they 
oMMt  make  cfaoieea.  take  responsible 
aeUon.  acquire  new  skOls.  and  work 
with  othen. 

Teamwork  amonc  partldpanU  Is 
yttal  In  order  to  Instill  a  love  and  ap- 
pndatlon  of  the  wlldemees  environ- 
ment. AH  courses  subscribe  to  this  phi- 
losophy and  take  place  In  the  wUder- 
naaa  as  an  Intecral  part  of  what  has 
become  Outward  Bound  ezperlenoe. 

Over  1SO.00O  studenU  have  parttel- 
patad  in  Outward  Bound  courses 
durlnc  the  last  35  yeara.  Outward 
Bound  now  has  schools  located 
throutfiout  the  United  States  offerinc 
our  American  youth  an  opportunity  to 
^yfc»  rtaks  and  learn  the  skills  needed 
to  become  our  future  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  une  adoption  of  the 
resolutton. 

Mrs.  MORDXA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reaorvatloo  of  objection. 

The  SPBAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Artsona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

HJ.RM.3a4 
Wbcnaa  Outward  Bound  Is  an  onanlm- 
tlon  that  off  en  youne  people  the  opportunl- 
ty  to  participate  In  rtsoroua  outdoor  recre- 
glfwtai  pfocrama  to  Imptore  their  Mlf-coaft- 
danee.  phyileal  lltnMi.  outdoor  iklUi.  and 
aenM  of  aodal  raaponrtWHtr. 

•miiiiaai.  atnee  1M3  when  Outward  Bound 
offend  tta  lat  procram  tn  the  Unttad  Statea 
tn  the  State  of  Colorado.  Outward  Bound 
baa  dadlcatad  tU  reeouroea  and  leadenhlp  to 
the  iMttennent  of  young  people  and  the  en- 
tliuuiBent  of  the  United  Statea: 

Wberaaa  Outward  Bound  la  a  pioneer  In 
the  development  and  appUeatlon  of  expcri- 
eacBhaawl  outdoor  raeraatlonal  procrama  tn 
the  United  Statea:  _       _ 

Wheieaa  the  prtndplea  of  Outward 
BtNind.  Inrl'''**^^  aeoompUahment  throush 
pencmraooe.  teamwork,  leadetahlp.  and 
t^^rfai  napoB^bmty.  give  oountleaa  youns 
I  the  oouraee  to  cope  better  with  ad- 
I.  otercoaae  peraonal  obatadea.  and 
■  their  potential  for  achievement  and 
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%u„ta^  Outward  Bound  Week"  In  honor  of 
the  asth  annlveraary  of  the  lat  Outward 
Bouikd  outdoor  racreatlooal  protram  of- 
ferwl  tai  the  United  Staters  and  the  Preal- 
dent  to  authorlaad  and  requeued  to  !■»  « 
prodaBatlon  oaUtnc  upon  the  people  of  the 

United  Statea  to  obaerve  aueh  weak  with  ap- 
propriate eeremonlea  and  aetlvlUea. 

The  Joint  reeolutlon  was  ordered  to 
be  embossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  lakl  on 
the  table.       

OKNKRAL  LEAVK 
Mr.  DDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Membera 
may  have  B  leglslaUve  days  in  whk:h  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
two  Joint  resolutions  Just  paswd. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ariaooa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


DICK  BOWSER 


„ I  ovar  1M.0OO  people  In  the  United 

Statea  have  participated  tn  the  rigoroua  out- 
door recreational  pragrama  offered  by  Out- 
ward Bound:  and 

Whereaa  Outward  Bound  aervea  aa  the 
model  and  tir^rr**^  for  huadreda  of  other 
expcrtenee-baeed  programa  that  have  been 
^f^fKMrf.^M  tn  the  United  Statea  atnce  1963: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Jteaolaed  by  Ote  Stmrni*  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
rmtntmHvm  «i/ Ot*  VnU»d  SUUa  cj  America 
ta  Cbaffraaa  niaamMerf.  That  the  week  be- 
I  June  21.  IMT.  la  dealgnated  aa  "Na- 


(Mr.    8LATTERY    asked    and    was 

given  permlMlon  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SLATTERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sports  world  mourns  today  the  paaslnc 
of  one  of  the  great  gentleman  of  base- 
ball. 

Dick  Howser.  the  former  manager  of 
the  Kansas  City  Royals,  who  delighted 
his   fans  with   a   IMS   World  Series 

..hatnptnnahtp-    lost    hiS    COUTSge    with 

brain  cancer  and  died  at  the  age  of  51. 
The  same  determination  of  spirit 
Dick  was  famous  for  on  the  field 
earned  him  the  reject  and  admira- 
Uon  of  his  family,  friends,  and  fans 
when  he  applied  it  off  the  field  in  his 
fight  against  cancer. 

DIdi  Howser  was  not  used  to  losing. 
He  never  managed  a  team  that  fin- 
ished worse  than  second. 

His  career  highlights  are  a  string  of 
■ucccssrs  that  even  the  most  seasoned 
baseball  professional  could  envy. 

In  1980.  he  managed  the  New  York 
Tankeas  to  the  best  record  in  baseball 
and  became  only  the  fourth  manager 
in  major  league  history  to  win  100 
games  In  his  rookie  season. 

In  1081,  he  took  over  the  Kansas 
City  RoyaJs  and  led  them  to  American 
League  west  UUcs  In  1»84  and  1085. 

And.  In  1985.  the  great  triumph  of 
his  managerial  career  Dick  led  the 
Royal's  drive  to  capture  the  world 
championship  from  the  St.  LauIs  Car- 
dinals. 

Dick  Howser.  a  man  of  kindness  and 
courage,  will  be  missed  not  only  by 
Kansas  City  and  the  Royals,  but  by 
basf^TSlI  fans  the  world  over. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to 
Dick's  wife  Nancy,  and  his  twin  daugh- 
ters Jill  and  Jan.  and  thank  them  for 
sharing  the  man  who  brought  so  much 
distinction  and  class  to  the  game  of 
basebalL 


June  18,  1987 

MEMORIAL  FOR  DICK  HOWSER 
(Mrs.  METERS  of  Kansas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  reviae  and 
extend  her  remarks) 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  October  1985  Dick  Howser 
led  the  Kansss  City  Royals  to  their 
come  from  behind  triumph  In  the 
World  Series. 

Just  last  July.  Dick  Howser  managed 
the  1986  American  League  All  Star 
Team  to  a  victory  over  the  National 
League.  ^      ^ 

Yesterday.  Dick  Howser  died  of 
cancer. 

Today.  aU  of  ITansaa  City.  aU  of 
sports,  mourns  his  passing. 

Dick  Bowser's  baseball  career  began 
and  ended  in  Kansas  City.  In  1958  he 
gltned  on  with  the  Kansas  aty  Ath- 
letes and  became  the  starting  short- 
stop. During  the  Intervening  years 
mek.  played  for  the  Cleveland  Indians, 
and  coached  and  managed  the  New 
York  Yankeea.  In  August  1981.  Dick 
returned  to  manage  the  Kansas  City 
Royals,  and  In  1985  took  the  team  to 
its  greatest  moment. 

We  share  Didi's  loss  with  his  wife. 
Nancy,  and  daughters  Jan  and  Jill, 
and  hope  that  they  will  be  comforted 
and  uplifted  by  respect  and  love  so 
many  people  tukd  for  him. 
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THE  FEDERAL  FISCAL  PROCE- 
DURES IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF 
1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Michigan  [Blr.  ScHUcml 
is  recognised  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  dsapile  much 
diacussion  «id  uwilstwplsion  over  9w  years, 
Ihara  is  wtdaaprsad  agraemaiM  In  the  Coo- 
(TCSS  thst  vsfy  Mile  has  bean  aocomplshad  m 

the  «es  of  budget  rsterm.  \MNh  the  exoeptton 
of  the  Branca  Budget  and  Emargancy  DaActt 
ConM  Act  of  1986,  •ftorta  to  refom  the 
budget  process  have  been  ss  piecemesi  snd 
akTwet  as  pwooNal  aa  the  budget  willkig 
process  Hself.  That  Is  why  todsy  t  sm  Mro- 
dudng  Isqlslaltnn  to  reform  the  budget  proc- 

n  is  Indeed  unfortunala  that  poMkx  and 
odkBi  ghdkx*  have  gsnsraty  stymied 
progress  on  both  elmlnaing  the  deficit  and 
■Hifsiiientstlng    this    muet»^teadad    reform. 


VI  offer  to  i»»e  Congrsaa  to  help  liripjarnant 
subelwntvo  reform  bafora  he  laavaa  o#«oe  in 
igeg.  Congress  should  tsks  him  up  on  his 
offer  and  work  e>«ped*ous»y  toward  sken^ 
ar*)g  the  uwigrsestonal  machkwy  to  almi- 
nals  tw  Fsdsral  daidt 

Thsre  c«)  be  no  doubt  that  the  Federal 
budget  procasa  la  broken.  The  r=edarai  Qov- 
animenl  hM  been  m  •»  red  18  akslght  yesrs. 
and  It  la  gattktg  worse.  Budget  defteila  over 
trwlaal  5  yews  have  rtaan  to  enomnoua  pn>- 
porttons.  «»d  they  hsve  undsrpkmed  s  vfckisl 


SKptoaion  in  ths  nalionsi  dsbt  This  "see  of 
red  ink"  wM  continue  unless  or  unti  some- 
tMng  la  done  to  aNsr  Its  oouraa. 

UnM  iust  s  few  years  sgo.  dsflcNs  of  this 
aba  ware  unknaginsbie.  even  under  the  worat 
of  cktumatancea.  Ysl  todsy.  we  have  become 
dangaroualy  aocustomed  to  the  prsctioe  of 
budgslkig  for  Ihsse  deUdts.  We  hsve  besn 


psrt  of  apsndng  fakisprkHs  undsr  good  tkne 
scsnwios    scensrioa  wNch  Inokids  sn  urv 

praoadanlad.  paacakma  economic  aaipafwnn 
of  over  8  years. 

That  Is  aakfcig  s  tot  from  sn  economy  ttwt 
has  endured  a  rscaaston  roughly  every  4 
yam  akwe  Wortd  War  II.  A  riraaakin  some- 
Ibne  durfeig  the  next  3  yesra  would  rasuR  in  an 
sskonomical  incrsaaa  in  the  dafkK  and  the 
nsiiontf  dsbt  But  this  tkne  there  would  be  no 
gusrwMorof  last  rssort  to  bsN  us  out  Those 
out  of  work  end  kuly  in  need  wouM  fhtd  only  s 
frayed  safely  nat.  ons  sknpiy  unabts  to  pn>- 
vids  ths  naoaaasiY  aaaiatanoa  to  biWgs  the 
gap  unM  good  Iknea  rabsnsd. 

fls»ar»alaaa.  even  if  ttw  economy  were 
sbis  to  dodge  the  recasaton  bulet  for  4  more 
yevs.  the  beet  that  wti  happen  la  that  we  wW 
oonlkiue  to  mortgage  our  Nation's  fiAn.  It  is 
no  sscrsi  thst  hi  Just  ths  last  half  decade,  the 
UnMed  States  has  dsdned  in  slakjs  from  the 
wortd'a  largeat  cradNor  nation  to  the  workra 
biggeat  debtor.  At  aome  pokit  ki  tkne.  thoee 
debts  wH  have  to  be  rspsid.  end  it  w«  be  up 
to  our  chkken  end  to  our  chikken's  chikken 
to  ptok  up  the  tab. 

THE  DOMEMO-aCHUCTTE  PACKAQE  OF 
OOMPnEMENSIVE  BUDQET  RBOMM 

What  la  needed  is  a  healthy  doee  of  ilacal 
reakakit  on  ths  psrt  of  budget  writers  before  s 
crisis  smsrgss  snd  the  Nstton  kuly  cannot 
honor  Us  obtgsttons.  Thst  is  why  today  I  sm 
kitroduckig  kt  the  Houae  a  comprsheoaive 
sevon.pokit  package  for  budget  rafonn.  This 
tegisMion.  if  adoptod.  wouU  akengthen  budg- 


nlsm.  snd  restors  oedMWy  snd  sccountabMty 

to  VW  DUODtl  pfO09tS> 

Ths  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  ss  long  sa  the 
Congraaa  ia  permitted  to  do  ao,  Membera  wM 
oonMnue  to  uae  ttw  wMe  variety  of  gknmicks 
«id  eecspe  hatehaa  now  at  its  dtapoaaL  The 
svsMbMy  of  such  dsvtoss  sssenialy  renders 
ths  currant  procedurea  and   dasdfcai  for 


No  one  roaly  pays  sttontton  to  Ihsm.  and  vk- 
toaly  every  maior  budget  deadbw  in  the  proc- 
eaa  ia  miaaed. 

The   adoption   of   the   Domenioi-Schuetto 
budget  reform  bN  w«  go  a  tong  way  toward 


aHy  ia  not  compiatad  unti  wel  after  the  flacal 
year  has  skasdy  begun.  This  propoaal  would 
Implement  a  2-yeer  budget  cyde,  whnh  ia  Itte 
normal  practioa  \n  State  capitala  arourxl  the 


reform.  Among  the  maior  rafonn  praviaiona 
embodtod  in  ttiia  bl  are:  FM.  the  knplemen- 
tation  of  a  skeemknkig  2-year  budget  prooees; 
second,  the  re^kateslton  of  vmcMf  reda- 
akin  aulhomy;  thkd.  the  reetoralton  and  aktot- 
er  enforcement  of  the  budget  raeokilon:  and 
fourth,  the  raataralon  of  the  O-n-H  automatic 
apaning  cuta  mechaniam.  to  addMon.  thia 
ptMV  whtoh  embodtoa  many  of  «w  beat  of  the 
pracical  idsaa  today  for  budgsl  rsfomn.  csNs 
for  the  paaaageand  rsMcation  of  a  oonslMu- 
ttonel  amendment  to  balanea  the  budget 

TMC  f.VSMI  BUDOET 

Right  now,  the  Congreea  apenda  needy  a 
ful  yeer  pieoing  together  a  budget  which  ueu- 


Among  the  many  advantsgss  of  the  biennial 
budget  proposal  oontakwd  k)  this  plan,  ia  aig- 
nMcsnt  tkne  savkigs  ki  the  second  yssr  of  the 
proceea.  becauae  effort  wouM  be  targeted  at 
overai^it  and  rat  on  having  to  ImU  a  apend- 
kig  plwi  from  ground  zero.  In  addHion.  a  biarv 
nial  budget  wouM  reduce  Ihe  tendency  of 
budget-wrMers  to  project  Muaionary  aavtoga  ki 
the  out-years,  becauae  the  Congreea  wouM 
be  bound  t>y  second-year  apendkig  and  reve- 
nue targets. 

A  bisnnisi  budgst  wouU  siso  produce  sub- 
stantial expendHura  savtogs  for  the  Govern- 
ment by  aHow^  muMyear  conkactkig.  This 
would  be  especially  helpful  for  the  Pentagon, 
where  akigto  yeer  budgata  proMbH  the  pur- 
chaae  of  Hama  auch  aa  apare  parts  ki  mora 
economicsl  qusnUtiss.  Fhisly.  the  adoption  of 
this  plan,  which  kwkJdaa  craftkig  the  Qovsm- 
menTs  apsndtog  plan  ki  election  off-years, 
would  aignmcantly  reduce  the  temptation  for 
ttw  Congraas  to  engage  in  special  interest 


ENHANCED  RESOSSiON  AUTXWTY 

In  the  abeence  of  any  poealiMty  for  Preai- 
dantial  Ikie4tem  veto.  The  Oomenici/Schuette 
budget  refonn  propoaal  wouM  revttakze  the 
tradWonal  powers  of  the  executive  to  control 
spendkig.  Over  the  paat  decade,  there  hes 
been  a  signifkawit  eroaion  ki  the  Preaklenf  s 
power  to  oontool  aMceaalve  apendkig,  and  thia 
ptan  would  reatore  executive  authority  to  pn>- 


Currently,  the  Congress  can  dnapprove  s 
rescission  requeat  aknply  by  not  actirig  on  tt. 
Thia  plan  wouM  require  an  up-or-down  vote 
on  any  Preifclental  redaaton  requeat  wtthki  15 
days.  Thia  component  of  the  Domenici- 
Schuetto  prapoeal  wouM  ensure  that  the  Con- 
greea  wouU  give  ssrioua  conakleralion  to  pro- 
poeed  White  Houae  spendkig  cute  instead  of 
the  preeant  practice  of  aimply  ignoring  them. 

SmONQER  ENFOaCEMENT  OF  BUDGET  mjLES 

Over  the  last  7  years,  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted spendkig  biRa  Which  have  exceeded  ita 
own  guideinea  by  «i  average  of  $24.4  bHon 
per  yeer.  Although  the  Congraastonal  Budget 
Act  of  1974  waa  deaigned  to  prevent  auch 
fiacal  kraaponaliiRty,  the  appropriationa  oom- 
mittees  have  found  a  variety  of  toopholee  and 
kspdoors  in  the  procedural  guideinea  to  ck- 
cumvent  or  ignore  the  budget  resokitton's 
guidslnes 

This  ckcunMenlion  of  the  budget  mies 
rsachsd  new  heigMs  wMh  the  Imptementstion 
of  Itie  so-celed  Fszto  exemption.  Under  tlie 
Fs2to  SKempion,  the  House  may  breech  its 
own  budget  ceHngs  by  considerkig  spendkig 
baa  which  exceed  thoee  set  ki  the  budget 
reeokJtioa  Obvtoualy.  the  Fszto  exemptton 
m^es  it  extraonSnarly  dmcult  to  reduce  the 
deffolt  by  cuttkig  apendkig. 

TNa  propoaal  wouM  amend  the  Houae  niea 
and  rapeal  thia  hwmful  proviaton.  Under  the 
Domentel-Schuette  plan.  conaUeratton  of  b«8 
on  the  Houae  floor  whk:h  exceed  apendkig 
targeto  wouU  agaki  be  dliallowo(1  by  makkig 
them  su^l^ect  to  pokite  of  order. 


PENAUZE  OONnNUMO  ItESOUiTKMS 

One  of  the  favorite  devices  of  ttw  Gongraea 
ki  this  day  of  chronic a9y  miaaed  deadbwa,  ia 
to  hmp  aa  many  of  the  13  kidMdual  sppro- 
priaHona  bMa  as  it  csn  into  s  Imgs  monster  of 
s  spsnokig  dsl  vnwe  meee  eno-or-vie-year 
spendkig  plans  are  auppoeed  to  aimply  oonNrK 
ue  St  smounte  apprtipilatefl  ki  the  prewioua 
yeer.  today  theee  omnbua  tealknoniate  to 
fiacal  kraaponabWy  have  been  ueed  to  irv 


TTiia  propoaal  would  puniah  Ifie  uee  of  oorv 
tkiuing  leaoMion  aa  a  device  to  incteaae 
s^ierwilnu  t>y  dteelowkig  ttiem.  If  eny  one  of 
the  13  regular  spendkig  bMa  fala  to  paaa  liy 
ttie  start  of  ttie  fiscsl  year,  program  apsndkig 
would  sutomaticaly  be  funded  at  praecribed 
levela  ki  the  previoua  year.  TNa  rate  would 
hold  unleea  or  unH  a  new  apendkig  liM  for  the 
new  fiacal  year  waa  enacted. 

WEFowMs  FED6WAL  AOCouwnwQ  paocmuwES  row 

CREDTT  PflOQiMMS 

tt  is  no  secret  that  the  present  budgetary 
treatment  of  Federal  aclivittea  in  Ns  cradK  pix^ 
grams  gives  an  ononooui,  often  mialeadkig, 
picture  of  the  budgetary  impact  of  thsss  pny 
grams.  Ttiis  shortoomkig  is  made  el  ttie  mora 
troubtoeome  by  thegroa^ig  level  of  acHvKy  ki 
Federal  cradK  programs. 

The  Domenici-Schuette  propoeal  wouid  aub- 
stantially  Increaae  aooountabMty  and  change 
tlie  way  Itie  government  keapa  Na  booka  on 
Federal  loana.  Under  the  Domenici-Scliuelte 
plan,  new  dkect  loena  wouM  be  aoU  ki  aeo- 
ondary  maifceti  aoon  after  dtaburssmsnt  snd 
loan  guarantees  would  be  rakwured  in  the  pti- 
vate  msriwt  so  that  s  more  accurate  budgsl- 
wy  impact  of  theee  activNies  is  achieved.  This 
msrket  transactions  spproach  to  aocountkig 
for  tocvw  wouM  ssnw  to  tighten  the  Ink  be- 
tween the  budget  snd  ths  kue  costo  of  Feder- 
el  credM  activities. 

One  of  the  more  knportant  componente  of 
this  reform  package  is  the  revNalzalion  of  the 
kitent  of  the  Grwnm-Rudman-HoHngs  [G-fUf] 
budgst  balancing  law.  This  proceea  haa 
played  an  kistmmsntal  rote  ki  maMng  soms 
progreae  on  reductog  the  dellcIL  The  Domen- 
te^-Schuette  propoeal  wouU  put  testh  back  ki 
the  G-R-H  sequeskalon  mechsnisni.  by  saMa- 
fykig  the  oonamultonal  problama  of  the  origi- 
nel  1905  law.  It  alao  wouki  enforce  the  origi- 
ns budget  deficit  tatgete  in  the  odd-year  to 
order  to  achieve  a  bitancod  budget  by  the 
end  of  1991. 

aCOURAOES  THE  PASSAGE  OF  A  UUN8IIIUTKMAL 
AMBBMBIT  TO  BAUUCE  THE  BUOQET 

The  fktal  pises  Of  my  propossi  is  s  senee  Of 
the  Congrees  resolution  thst  ths  House  snd 
the  Senste  ahouM  pass  a  conetNulonal 
amendment  to  balanoo  the  budget  Although  I 
generaly  am  oppooed  to  emendkig  the  funda- 
ments charter  of  the  lend  for  auch  putpoeaa. 
thia  amendment  ia  needed  aa  a  laat  reaoft  to 
force  the  hwid  of  the  Congreea  to  make  the 
tough    dedaiona    needed    to 


WWwut  thia  amendment  and  theee  mucfi- 
needed  reforma.  budget  writers  snd  spsndkig 
bM  wcNtecte  wM  aknply  conltous  to  miae 
iJondlnii  snd  use  gknifiicks,  smoke  snd  mk- 
rors  to  reduce  the  deftelL  However,  the  aupply 
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to  funnIng  ««  and  •»  e»*roi»  ar* 


K  to  now  Mm*  tor  th>  Oongwf  10  Irtw  »• 
I  bul  by  tw  horns  and  imptanMnl  honMt 
fiM  budoM  rttanm.  TNs  ba  pro- 
...^  .^  Jonmw  «Mh  tw  vaNeto  to  aooom- 
pfch|>t»tWqMoMoH**r»orwoppor- 

tuni^  to  act  pwotwoly.  •'•'WV*  "J* 
■iiiMU— ■  «Kt  my  Boloog»ot  In  both  atam- 
bara  ■IwuM  not  alow  Ma  to  pMo  uo  by. 


ONLY  ADEQUATl  RNANONQ  OF  FSUC 

CAN  PROTECT  THE  TAXPAYERS 
Tha  SPEAKER  pro  tompora.  Undar  a  prawi- 
ouaoidaraffw  Houaa.  «w  garflaman  Ifom 
Rhoda  totovt  fMr.  St  Qcmmun]  to  racogntoad 
torSmhwlaa. 

Mr.  ST  QERIMIN.  Iylr.  Spaaliar.  naxi  waak 
wa  «■  ba  ailing  doian  wNh  ooidaraaa  from 
•w  Sanala  In  «)  •nampl  to  work  ot«  tha  dWI- 
ouR  toauaa  hwolvad  In  iha  latatiWaliaMon  of 
tw  Fadartf  SaMnga  and  Loan  mauranoa  Cor- 


N  to  aaaanMltiat  wa  raatora  oonManoa  In 

ttw  aaxlnga  «id  lowt  Mualry  and  plaoa 
FSUC  on  a  Rrm  tooling  tor  ttw  long  racowary 


I  dont  •**  It  woUd  aawa  aWtar  Houaa  wa« 
or  •«  mdualry  wal  to  adopt  a  pton  ttwt  ra- 
qulrad  ua  to  ralum  to  thaaa  toauaa  a  law 
montw  down  iha  road.  Wa  naad  to  ooma  om 
01  •»  oonlaranea  wl»  lagtolBion  «iat  wa  can 
hold  i«>  wid  tal  «ia  Amarlean  paopla  ttwl  wa 
«•  aarlous  about  alforta  to  bring  about  raoov- 
«y  m  Ma  m^Wflanl  Unandal  mduatry.  Wa 
naad  to  ooma  out  o(  oontaranoa  «Mh  lagtola- 
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.  _  J  «  haa  baan  our  hopa— 
to  aharad  MIy  by  our  Sanato 
I  INb  can  ba  llnancad  by  ttw 
bidualry  and  not  by  •»  taMpayara.  Bolh  ttw 
Houaa  «id  Sanato  baa  ara  strudurad  ao  ttHrt 
•w  mduatry  baara  «w  ooala  o(  ratoing  Iha  naw 
fUnda  In  tw  marlMlptona. 

How  wal  Ma  pton  worto— and  how  auc- 
oaaaM  wa  ara  m  protacing  ttia  Amarlcan  tox- 
payar— dapanda  on  «w  uMmata  atructura  of 
tha  FSUC  racapliaballon  plan  and  tha  ada- 
quMyol  financing.  ^^ 

Mr.  Opai*ar.  ttw  Qanaral  Aooounling  OMoa 
tala  ua  ttwt  ttw  FSUC  lUnd  waa  t6.3  b«on  m 
daWI  at  ttw  and  of  19M.  Tha  Fadaral  Honw 
Lowi  8«*  Boam  aaya  aa  of  Apr!  30  ttw  da«- 
dt  Rgura  had  itoan  to  $0.3  b«oa 

-nvough  ttw  fflonttw  ttwra  haa  baan  dto- 
i^aamani  about  ttw  lawal  of  flnandng 
naadad  for  ttw  racapMataaHon  and  how  long 
ttw  ptoi  ahouM  ramam  m  ptaoa.  I  doubt  ttwl 
ttwra  to  a  nwglcal  numbar. 

Tin  HLHilMliaMiiii  niiffi  Tn  T *-*  ~- 

at  a  loval  ttwl  wN  giM  FSUC  ttw  abMy  to 
daiJ  wtth  liuiiilaiilj  InaoKwrt  JneWuttona  ttwt 
hava  no  dwiwa  of  racowary  and  «*h  altoa- 
iona  whara  traud  and  groaa  ffltomanagamarM 
hawa  crapt  Into  ttw  mduatry.  RacapMatiatlon 
mual  atoo  ba  at  a  tawal  ttwl  aaauraa  ttw  nwr- 
IwMaoa  wid  ttw  publo-ttwt  ttw  raoovary 
pl«)  to  vWbIa  «id  ttwl  ttw  Congraaa  to  aartoua 
Mxwl  rabaning  ttw  mduatty  and  Ma  ragiMory 

arm  to  IwaMv 
M«iy  of  ua  m  ttw  Houaa  aupportad  a  NgNr 

fguro  ttwi  ttw  16  bMon.  2-yaar  plan  uMnwta- 
ly  adoplad.  Tha  laat  Congraaa.  ttw  Houaa 
•doptad  a  $15  bMon  S^aar  plaa  aa  propoaad 
by  ttw  adiiiriattaton.  Tha  Sanato  aaifcr  ttito 
ya»  adoplad  a  17.5  bHon  plaa  Many  hava 


ttwl  ttw  plan  to  not  luat  a  way  itaBon  anroiaa 
to  Helping  ttw  U.8.  Traaaury  and  ttw  Amarlcan 
tos^ayara  tor  ttw  raoovary  Kmla. 

SBCnON-BY-SECnON    ANALYSIS 
OF    FEDERAL    ELECTION    CAM- 
PAIGN ABOanniENTS  of  1987 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Houae.  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  California  [Mr.  CoblhoI 
Is  recognlaed  for  S  mlnutea. 

Mr.  OOELHO.  Mr.  Spaafcar.  along  wMh  my 
colawjirTi  Mr.  Leach  o(  Iowa  and  Mr.  Synar 
of  OkMwnw.  I  am  today  mttoduclng  togtola- 
Iton  which  addraaaaa  In  a  oomprafwnalMa 
mwvwr  ttw  many  vaU  oonoama  about  ttw  Irv 
aufNoianclaa  in  our  currant  campaign  laws  for 
Houaa  raoaa.  Wa  submM  lor  your  review  a 
MCttorvby-aacHon  analyato  of  our  Fadaral 
Bactton  Campaign  Aiiwndmants  ol  1987. 
Coauro-I'Mai-STiuui  PDasAi.  Elbctiom 
Camtaioii  AmauMMiirs  or  1M7— Sectlon- 
by-Seetkn  Analysis 

sacnoM  I. 


ft*.  Spa*ar.  I  ainoaraly  hopa  ttwl  ttw  oon- 
taraaa  far  bottt  ttw  Sanato  and  Houaa  w« 
tt**  long  and  hard  about  ttw  naad  for  ada- 
I  flnwidng  of  ttw  ratapMalUalion.  Frankly. 


Amends  the  FBCA  of  1971  by  adding  TlUe 
V.  Toluntsry  expenditure  Hmltatlons  and 
pul>Uc  nnandng  for  Houae  general  electkws. 

Sec  Ml.  Definitions  of  "ellclble  candi- 
date," "leneral  elections"  and  "election 
cycle"  (the  two-year  period  between  general 
elections). 

Sec  603.  Blclblllty  for  Payments. 

(a)  to  be  eUglble  to  receive  payments,  gen- 
eral elecUon  candidates,  within  7  days  of 
qualifying,  must  agree  that  the  candidate 
has  not  and  will  not  exceed  the  spending 
Umlts,  will  not  accept  contrtbuUona  over  the 
limits,  will  deposit  any  paymenU  In  a  sepa- 
rate account,  will  provide  requested  Infor- 
mation to  the  PBC  and  will  cooperate  with 
any  audit 

(b)  and  (c)  to  receive  payments,  a  general 
election  fanrtHs**  must  have  received  10% 
($40,000)  of  the  spending  limit  from  Individ- 
uals.' 80%  of  which  ($32,000)  is  from  home 
state  Individuals.  In  smounts  of  $390  or  less. 

Sec  603.  UmltatioaB  on  Expenditures. 

(a)  eligible  canrtlrtatifs  may  only  spend 
$40,000  in  personal  funds  during  the  elec- 
tion cycle. 

(b)  eligible  candidates  may  only  expend 
$4(90.000  in  personal  funds  during  the  elec- 
tion cycle.  This  limit  will  l>e  adjusted  by 
CPI.  Eligible  candidates  who  patldpate  in  a 
primary  runoff  election  may  make  addition- 
al expenditures  up  to  $160,000  diulng  that 
election. 

(c)  if  Independent  expenditures  are  made 
during  the  election  cycle  In  opposition  to  an 
ellglUe  candidate  or  for  the  opponent  of  an 
eligible  candidate  which  aggregate  $10,000 
or  more,  the  eligible  candidate  may  make 
addlttonal  expenditures  above  the  spending 
limit  in  an  equal  amount. 

Sec  604.  Entitlement  of  Eligible  Candi- 
dates to  Payments.  EUgOile  candidates  will 
be  entitled  to  matching  paymenU  up  to  60% 
of  the  spending  limit  In  amounU  equal  to 
contributions  from  Indhrlduals.  not  given 


through 

amounts  of  $9M  or  leas. 

ynigtMii  i«npi*'if**-—  will  be  entiUsd  to  addi- 
tional payments  when  $10,000  or  more  of  In- 
dependent expenditures  are  made  In  the 
general  election  in  opposition  to.  or  on 
behalf  of  an  opponent  of,  such  eligible  can- 
didate. 

EUglble  rarvlldatrf  wlU  be  entitled  to  addi- 
tional payments  if  any  canrlldatf  In  the  gen- 
eral election  either  receives  oontrilwUons  or 
makes  expenditures  during  the  electkm 
cycle  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  spend- 
ing limit 

Ellgltrie  f^n^'***^  will  receive  thlrd^lass 
mailing  rates  as  do  parties. 

Payments  to  eUglble  candlrtat<»  may  only 
be  used  to  d^tray  general  election  period  ex- 
penditures and  only  to  further  the  election 
of  the  candidate. 
Sec  606.  Certification  by  Commlssloa. 
Within  48  hours  after  the  Commission  re- 
ceives a  request  for  payments,  the  Commls- 
■ion  shall  certify  to  Treasury  the  ellglliillty 
for  such  paymenU.  Candidates'  requesU 
must  be  in  amounU  of  at  least  $10,000  (the 
Initial  requeat  must  be  at  least  $40,000— Sec. 
603)  except  for  one  final  payment  request 
which  may  t>e  In  lesser  amounts. 

A  request  for  funds  will  be  In  the  form  re- 
quired by  the  Commission  but  must  l>e 
signed  by  the  candidate,  treasurer  snd  a 
state  licensed  sccountant  (who  may  be  the 
treasurer).  The  Commission's  role  in  certify- 
ing la  ministerial  and  the  Commission  may 
not  delay  certification  unless  the  verifica- 
tion is  clearly  Incorrect  If  a  verification 
signed  by  an  accountant  Is  incorrect  the 
Commission  must  notify  the  account's  State 
licensing  authority. 

Sec.  606.  Establishment  of  Account  Pay- 
ments. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  main- 
tain a  new,  separate  account  known  as 
"House  of  Representatives  Election  Cam- 
paign Account"  When  the  Secretary  re- 
ceives a  certification  from  the  Commlaskm. 
the  eligible  candidate  shaU  receive  from  the 
account  the  amount  certified.  If  the 
^moiintji  In  the  account  are  insufficient  the 
Secretary  shaD  pay  a  pro  rata  share  to  each 
eligible  candidate. 
Sec.  507.  Examination  A  AudlU. 
The  Commission  wUl  conduct  examina- 
tions and  audlU  of  10%  of  eligible  candi- 
dates. In  selecting  the  accounU  to  be  auditr 
ed.  the  Commission  wUl  audit  aU  candidates 
In  any  race  when  any  eligible  candidate  is 
selected. 

If  the  Commission  determines  amounts 
paid  were  in  excess  of  amounts  due,  the  can- 
didate must  repay  an  equal  amount 

If  any  amount  was  not  used  properly,  the 

candidate  must  repay  300%  of  the  amount 

If  expenditures  exceeded  the  limit  by  6% 

or  less,  the  candidate  must  pay  an  ammmt 

equal  to  the  excess. 

If  expenditures  exceeded  the  limit  by 
more  than  6%.  the  candidate  must  repay 
300%  of  the  excess. 

PaymenU  not  expended  may  be  retained 
for  00  days  after  the  general  election  for  liq- 
uidation of  oltllgatlon  incurred  during  the 
election  period. 
Sec  608.  Judicial  Review. 
CommlsBlon  action  is  subject  to  review  by 
the  OjB.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Sec.  600.  Participation  by  Commission  In 
Judicial  Proceedings. 

The  Commissoln  is  authorised  to  Institute 
action  in  district  courts  to  seek  recoveries 
and  to  otitain  Injunctive  relief  If 


and  to  appear,  oo  behalf  of  the  US,  in  the 
Supreese  Court  in  these  actions. 

Sec  610.  Reports  to  Congress, 

The  OonokmlsBlOD  shall  make  full  reports 
to  Ooograas  on  the  payments  to  and  expend- 
itures by  eligible  caiMlldates  and  shall  pre- 
scribe rules,  etc.,  to  carry  out  lU  duties. 
There  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  Canmlaslon's  functions  under  this  Utie. 

Sec  611.  Authorisation  of  Appropriation. 

Such  sums  ss  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Coaomlssian  to  carry  out  functions  in  this 
bill  are  authorlaed. 
sacnoii  s.  Amaimawa  to  h  soi  sm  so4  op 


Immediately  upon  filing  for  candidacy 
tmder  State  Uw,  all  candidates  must  declare 
whether  or  not  the  candidate  Intends  to 
make  expenditures  In  excess  of  the  spending 
limitation    established    for    eligible    candl- 


by  name  an  Individual  who  is,  or  who  is 
seeking  nomination  to  be,  a  caruHdste  In  the 
gennal  election  for  federal  office. 

(c)  During  the  election  cycle,  candidates 
for  the  House  may  not  accept  contributions 
from  nonparty  multlcandldate  committees 
(PACk)  which  aggregate  in  excess  of 
$100,000  ($125,000  if  2  candidates  in  both 
the  primary  and  the  general). 

House  candidates  In  a  primary  runoff  elec- 
tion may  accept  up  to  $40,000  In  additional 
contributions  from  nonparty  multlcandldate 
committees. 

sacnoH  s.  ldotatioh  oh  camoidatk  pacs 

Federal  candidates  may  not  establish. 
iwainrjjn,  or  control  multlcandldate  political 
committees. 

SBCnOM  T.  nnBOfXDIAXT  OB  COimiTIT 

(smmuiro) 


Any  randldstT  who  Is  not  an  ellgitde  can- 
didate aiKl  who  reoeWes  aggregate  contribu- 
tions or  makes  aggregate  expenditures 
which  would  exceed  the  spendtog  limits, 
shall  report  to  the  Commission  eltlier  when 
such  contributions  are  received  or  when 
such  expenditures  are  made  or  when  the 
ftindldstf  qualifies  for  the  general  election 
ballot  whldiever  is  later.  The  Commission 
shall  then  notify  any  eligible  candldarf  of 
sudi  reporU  and  shall  certify  any  additional 
payments  for  which  any  eligible  candidate  is 
ellgflde.  The  Commission,  oo  Its  own,  may 
conclude  that  such  contributions  have  been 
received  or  expoidltures  made  and  certify 
f^^tirm»\  amounts.  Expenditures  are 
deemed  made  when  incurred. 

Independent  expenditures  by  any  person 
in  an  election  cycle  which  aggregate  $6,000 
miMt  be  reported  within  34  hours.  Under 
penalty  of  polury,  the  person  making  such 
expenditures  shall  Indicate  whom  the  ex- 
penditures are  actually  intended  to  help  or 
defeat  The  Commission  shall  notify  other 
candidates  In  the  race  and,  in  the  case  of  an 
eligible  candidate,  shall  certify  any  addition- 
al payments  for  which  such  candldat^e  is  eli- 
gible. 

Soft  Mooer-  All  political  committees  en- 
gaged In  non-Federal  elections  and  main- 
taining sepsntte  non-federal  accounts,  shall 
report  funds  received  into  snd  dlrixuse- 
ments  made  from  such  accounts  which  may 
Influence  a  federal  election  (e.g.  votw  regls- 
timtlon.  CXyrv.  general  public  poUtlcal  ad- 
vertising, etc.).  In  sddlticm.  donations  for 
building  funds  must  be  disclosed. 
Samoa  4.  coaraxBunoa  UMiTATioas  oa 
nua  mLTicAiremATi  po- 


tmcAL  coiauiisBS 

Fersons.  other  than  multlcandldate  com- 
mittees, may  make  contributions  to  House 
candidates  up  to  $3,000  during  an  election 
cycle  and  $30,000  to  national  party  ooeunlt- 
teea  and  $6,000  to  other  poUtleal  committees 
In  a  ^''~«"  year.  This  Section  and  Section 
6  change  the  contribution  limits  for  House 
randMst^  from  "per  election"  limits  to 
limits  for  full  election  cycles. 
SBcnov  s.  ooaraiBOTioii  LnaxATioas  poa 

IfULTICAaDISATS     (XtMMlTT^B     AXB     HODSS 
CAMBIBATCS 

(a)  PACS  may  contribute  to  House  candi- 
dates up  to  $10,000  in  any  election  cyde. 
and  $80,000  to  national  party  committees 
and  $8,000  to  other  political  coeamlttees  in 
any  calendar  year. 

(b)  Thto  Section  makes  clear  that  the 
441a(d)  limits  apply  to  party  conunlttee 
spending  for  general  public  political  adver- 
tising whenever  made  which  clearly  Identify 


This  provision  clarifies  and  strengthens 
current  law  with  regard  to  when  contribu- 
tions, which  are  raised  by  or  go  through 
persons  other  than  the  contributor  and  the 
candidate,  wUl  be  considered  contributions 
by  both  the  contributor  and  the  conduit 

SacnOR  ■.  UIIISPSMDBHT  SAPSMUrrUSSS 

This  provision  clarifies  and  strengthens 
current  law  with  regard  to  wb«i  expendi- 
tures are  independent  and  when  coordinat- 
ed and.  therefore,  considered  otmtrlbutlons. 


Requires  persons  making  Indepmdent  ex- 
penditures through  communications  on  TV 
to  include  a  clearly  readable  ocmtinuous 
statement  setting  forth  the  person's  name 
and  any  connected  organisation  in  the  case 
of  aPAC. 

Requires  any  independent  expenditure 
made  through  a  newspaper,  outdoor  adver- 
tising facility,  direct  mWiUng,  etc,  to  state 
the  name  of  the  person  making  the  expmdl- 
ture,  any  connected  organisation.  In  the 
case  of  a  PAC,  and  a  statement  that  the  cost 
is  not  subject  to  any  limitation. 
sacnoH  10.  racaaAaa  m  paasioBmAL  itac- 

Tioa  CAMPAioii  ptnm  nicoifx  tax  grbcxopp 

Changes  from  $1  or  $3,  the  checkoff  effec- 
tive the  first  December  31  after  enactment 
sacnoR  1 1.  saoADCAST  batbb 

Requires  the  candidate  to  be  identified  or 
Identlftable  for  a  substantial  portion  of  time 
of  use  in  order  to  recdve  lowest  unit  rate. 


sacnoR  is.  wrwwcTvrt  datx 
Next  regulariy  scheduled  election  during 
1090. 

sacnoH  IS.  RovaavaaAaiuTT 
Requires   the  entire   legtslatlon   to  faU 
should  a  final  decision  by  the  n.8.  courts  de- 
termine that  any  provision  in  the  legislation 
is  unctMistitutionaL 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanlmoua  consent,  leave  of  tlt>- 
aence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RoTBAL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
FoLBT)  fcH*  today,  on  aoooimt  of  offi- 
cial kniaineaa. 

Mr.  I^ATH  of  Tezaa  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  FOLKT)  for  today,  after  2  pjn.. 
on  account  of  official  busineas. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  MicHB.)  for  today,  on  accoimt 
of  a  death  In  the  family. 

Mr.  Dahibl  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Nichols)  for  Wednesday.  June  17. 
until  further  notice,  on  account  of  ill- 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  tmanlmoua  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  vieeial 
orders  heretofore  entered,  eras  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  MoRBJLA)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex* 
traneous  material:) 

BfCr.  iJfmGKEK.  for  S  minutes,  oa  June 
23. 

Mr.  Lumnm,  for  5  minutes,  on  Jtme 
24. 

Mr.  LuHOUir.  for  5  minutes,  on  June 
25. 

Mr.  ScHunTB,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OoroaicH,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  BKinxKT.  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  24. 

Mrs.  Bkhtlet.  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  25. 

Mrs.  Bkhtlct.  for  60  minutes,  on 
July  1. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Slattebt)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarics  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Amrnmio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Bir.  St  OntMAiM.  for  5  minute*, 
today. 

Mr.  CocLBO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OoHULis,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  22. 

Mr.  DncAixT.  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  24. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission 
to  reviae  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Nbal,  immediately  preceding  the 
vote  on  the  Mica  en  bloc  amendments 
to  HJl.  1777  in  the  Conmlttee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  MOBBLLA)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  OXLBT. 

Mr.  SoLOMOH  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  LojAH. 

Mr.  Babtom  of  Texas  in  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  CLnroBB. 

Mr.  IBBLAHD. 

Mr.  LAOOKABSiiro. 

Mr.  Fields  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fawbll. 

Mr.  McBCnjLAH  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  DicsnrsoM. 

Mr.  Obbbb. 

Mrs.  JomrsoH  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  McEwBH. 

Mr. 

Mr.  Poa 

Mr.  DbLat. 

Mrs.  Bbhtlbt. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Slattbbt)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter) 

Idr.  Fasgsll  in  two  instannee. 

Mr.  BomoB  of  Michigan, 
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to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Ways 


HJt.  3731.  A  bin  to  prohibit  procurement    which  carry  haaardous  materials  and  for 
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Btr.  Smith  of 

Mr.  Aamnna 

Mr.  HowAiD. 

Mr.  Do— ir  of  North  Dakota. 

Ux.Batmr. 

Mr.  Qabou. 

Mr.  BUSTAIIAHTm. 

Mr.  MarrooMOCT. 
Mr.POTB. 

Mr.Bosoa 

Mr.  HOWABB. 

Mr.Baouui. 

Mr.VtoTO. 
Mr.  RiouKiaoii. 

Mn.  SCBBOOBL 

Mr.  BSTAR. 

Mr.acHOMBL 

Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  TouucBxi  in  three  liMtanw 

Mr.  BB  Uk.  QuatL. 

Mr.BoHKBU 

Mr.  Hamiuoh. 

Mr.  KoaniAi 


ENROLLBD  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RBBOLDTION 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
^h«t  that  oommlttee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enroUed  a  bill  and 
Joint  reaoIuUon  of  the  House  of  the 
followlnc  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker 

HR  2100.  An  act  to  dwtgTWt.f  the  border 
lUtkm  at  9M1  Oulde  Meridian  Road. 
l^ndMi.  Waaliliwtan.  a*  the  "Kenneth  O. 
Ward  Border  Station":  and 

H.J  R«K.  IT.  Joint  resoluUoB  to  dertsnatf 
tbe  thUd  week  In  J^me  IMT  aa  "National 
Dairy  Ooat  Awaronea  Week." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  MORELLA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  acreed  to;  acoord- 
insly  (at  7  o'clock  and  5  minutes  pjn.). 
under  its  previous  Mder.  the  House  ad- 
journed unto  M<»iday.  June  22.  1M7, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXBCUTIVS  COMMUNlCA'nONS. 

CTC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive eommunlcaticnis  were  taken  fnnn 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 


l«yr.  A  letter  tram  tbe  Chairman.  ICerit 
ByrtenM  Protection  Board,  tranamlttinc  the 
elchtb  annual  report  of  the  MerK  Syatema 
Froteetlan  Board.  piuMiant  to  »  UAC. 
IMMb):  to  tbe  Ooaunlttee  on  Poet  Offloe 
and  Civa  aerrioe. 

1«M.  A  letter  from  tbe  AmbaaHdor.  ttn- 
boMy  of  tbe  RapubUe  of  Korea,  tranmlt- 
tlnc  a  report  ~"'«—^'««*ff  trade  UberallMtlon 
uieaiiiira  takan  by  the  Korean  Oovemment 
in  IMT:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 


REPORTS  OF  COMMI'ITCIS  ON 
PX7BLIC  BIIiUB  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  i»1nUnf  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  UDAIiL:  Conimtttee  on  Interior  and 
Inmlar  Affaira.  HJt  IMO.  A  MU  enUUed 
the  "PMeral  Land  Kxchange  FacUttatfaw 
Act  of  IMT":  with  an  amendment  (RepC 
100-lM.  Pt.  1>.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JOMBB  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plataerlea.  HJl. 
MM.  A  bOl  to  authorise  appropriationa  for 
tbe  Ofnoe  of  environmental  Quality  for 
flKal  yean  1M7.  IMS.  and  1M»:  witb  an 
amendment  (Kept.  100-166).  Referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the 
State  of  tbe  irnlon. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operationa.  A  reput  on  NRCs  recula- 
tk»  of  fuel  cycle  facOltlea:  A  paper  tlser. 
(Rept.  100-167).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  tbe  Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  JONXB  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  FIsbertas.  Booae 
Concumnt  Resohitlon  IM.  Concurrent  res- 
olution recocniitiw  the  aoeompUahmenU  of 
the  PWIeral  Aid  In  Wildlife  Restoration  Act 
In  honor  of  lU  SOth  annlvenary  (Rept.  100- 
IMX.  Referred  to  tbe  Houae  Calendar. 

Mr.  CONYKRS:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HJt.  3162.  A  bUl  to  make  minor  aub- 
■tantlve  and  t^rhr*'^'  amendment*  to  title 
16.  United  Statca  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea:  with  an  aaacndment  (Rept.  10(K-169). 
Referred  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Whole 
Houae  on  tbe  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DKRRICrK:  Committee  on  Rulea. 
Houae  Reaolutlon  301.  Resolution  waivins 
certain  polnU  of  order  acalnst  the  oonf  er- 
enee  report  on  the  concurrent  raaolutlona 
(H.  Con.  Raa.  M)  aettlng  forth  the  congrca- 
■iooal  budget  for  flacal  yeara  1M6. 1M9.  and 
IMO  and  against  the  oonsideraUon  of  such 
oonfeivnee  report  (Rept.  100-170).  Referred 
to  the  Houae  Calendar. 

Mr.  TATBB:  Oommtttee  on  Approprla- 
tloiM.  HJl.  3T13.  A  Ull  maklnc  approprla- 
tloiH  for  the  Department  of  tbe  InterkM- 
and  related  agendea  for  the  flacal  year 
ending  September  SO.  IMS.  and  for  other 
purposea  (Rept.  100-lTl).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the 
State  of  tbe  Union. 

Mr.  DIXON:  Committee  on  Approprla- 
tiOM.  HJi.  3T1>.  A  bUl  making  approprla- 
tloiw  for  tbe  government  of  tbe  Dlatrtet  of 
CotamUa  and  other  aetlvltlea  chargeable  In 
whole  or  In  part  against  the  revenuea  of  aid 
DIatrlct  for  the  flacal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber M.  IMS,  and  for  other  purposea  (Rept. 
100- ITS).  Referred  to  the  Commtttee  of  the 
Whole  Hoiae  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FAZIO:  Committee  on  Approprlar 
tlona.  HJt.  2T14.  A  bill  making  approprl*- 
tlooa  Ibr  the  leglalatlve  branch  for  the  flacal 
year  ending  September  M.  IMS.  and  for 
other  purposea  (Rept.  100-lTS).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLB  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXli.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 


By  Mr.  TATBB: 

HJt.  STia.  A  blU  making  appropriationa 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agf"**"  for  the  flaeal  year  ending 
September  M.  IMS.  and  for  other  purposea, 
By  Mr.  DIXON: 

HJL  3713.  A  bUl  making  appropriationa 
for  tbe  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbU  and  other  activities  chargeable  In 
whole  or  In  part  agatnat  the  revennea  of  aald 
District  for  tbe  fiseal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber M.  IMS.  and  for  other  purposea. 
By  Mr.  PAZia 

HJl.  3714.  A  bill  making  approprlatlonB 
for  tbe  legWatfve  branch  for  the  flacal  year 
ending  September  30.  IMS.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ByMr.  AKAKA: 

HJt  3718.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  make  a  technical 
oorrectlon  relating  to  the  harbor  mainte- 
nance tax:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Mean. 

By  Mr.  HONKER  (for  hlmaelf.  Mr. 

BllMUT.       Mr.       BUSTAMAWTS,       Ma. 

Kattub.  Mr.  Nsai,  Mr.  Poam.  Mr. 

Smrb  of  Flortda.  and  Mr.  WAnom): 
HJl.  8716.  A  bUl  to  eatabUah  aa  an  exaou- 
ttve  department  of  the  VM.  Oovemment  a 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Trade,  and 
for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operationa. 

By  Mr.   CGDMO  (for  hlmaelf.  Mr. 

LsACH  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  SniAa): 
HJl.  3717.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Klection  r^w«p»tg«  Act  of  1071  to  provide 
for  voluntary  expenditure  Ihnltatlona  and 
partial  publle  financing  for  Houae  of  Repre- 
■entatlvea  general  elecUona.  to  further  limit 
contributions  by  multlcandldate  poUtical 
committees  to  candldatea  In  electlona  for 
FMeral  offloe.  and  for  other  purpoaes:  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Houae  Admlnlstrsr 
tkm  and  Biergy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    CONTE    (for    hlmaelf.    Mr. 

CBAin.  Mr.   Dd^v.  and  Mr.  Onm- 

BICH): 

HJl.  3716.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  study  of 
the  trsMf  er  of  tbe  Soutbeastera  Power  Ad- 
ministration out  of  Federal  ownership:  to 
the  (Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
HJt  3710.  A  bOl  to  amend  UUe  10.  United 
Statea  Code,  to  tncreaae  the  combat  support 
■HignmentB  open  to  women  In  tbe  Armed 
Ft>roes:  to  the  Ommlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
loea. 

By  Mr.  FIKLD8: 
HJt  3730.  A  bOl  to  increaae  the  invest- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  the  Panama 
Canal  by  certain  amounts  in  the  Panama 
qmi^i  Commission  Fund,  and  to  uae  that 
amount  of  tolls  and  other  recelpU  that 
covers  intereat  on  that  increaaed  tnveatment 
for  a  8rhfftfi^*«'p  for  Democracy  Program: 
JolnUy,   to  tbe  Committees  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Flaberiea  and  Foreign  Affaira. 
By  Mr.  FliORIO: 
HJt  3731.  A  bill  to  establlah  an  alterna- 
tive dispute  resolution  procedure:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt  3733.  A  biU  to  amend  title  9  of  the 
United  Statea  Code  to  improve  the  appellate 
proceaa  in  the  Federal  courts  of  appeals 
with  respect  to  siMtratlon;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  tbe  Judldsry. 

By  Mr.  FOOUETTA  (for  himself.  Mr. 

SiABX.  Mr.  BvASS.  Mr.  I^vnra  of 

Callfomla.  and  Mr.  nmjLxnuY. 

HJt  3733.  A  bOl  to  rescind  certain  United 

States  economic  beneflU  to  the  Republic  of 

Korea  unless  steps  sre  tsken  to  promote  de- 

moersey  snd  respect  human  rights;  Jointly. 


to  tbe  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs;  Ways 
snd  Means;  snd  Banking.  Finance  and 
UrUan  Affaira. 

By  Mr.  ORKEN: 
HJl.  3734.  A  bUl  to  Umlt  the  killing  of 
wUdUfe   in  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Flaberiea. 

By  Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connecticut 

(for     heTMlf,     Mr.     CuMOsa.     Mr. 

MicnL.  Mr.  BcKAar.  Mr.  Com,  Mr. 

OomrsBS.  Mis.  Mastoi  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Savaob.  Mr.  MdXoB.  Mr.  Bosa- 

LBtT.  Mr.  Bsasuiis.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 

CoooBLDi.  Mr.  MossTSoar  of  Wssb- 

ttWtoa.  Mr.  Hmr.  Mr.  Pnasax,  Mr. 

RowLsm  of  Connecticut.  Mrs.  Roo- 

K^u.  Mr.  DsWon,  Mr.  LraHivooT. 

Mr.  Damie,  Ms.  Kaptox.  and  Mr. 

OSBBSZAB): 

BLR.  3735.  A  bOl  to  provide  Incentives  for 
worksr  training  through  both  employer  and 
Indlvldnal  Initiative  and  to  require  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  study  tbe  f  esslbillty  and 
cost  of  a  national  Job  bank;  jointly,  to  tbe 
Oommltteea  on  Kducatkin  and  Labor  and 
Waya  andMeana. 

By  Mr.  MURPHT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kabjobski.  Mr.  Clat.  Mis.  Roukx- 
MA.  Mr.  OamMO.  Mr.  MCDAsa,  Mr. 
Furvo,  Mr.  Scwuicsb.  Mr.  Sibbbolm. 
Mr.  Htbb.  Mr.  Hoans.  Mr.  Bouun, 
Mr.  STAoaas,  Mr.  Wtboi,  Mr.  Swn- 
BAU,  Mr.  BoocHB.  Mr.  Bavnx,  Mr. 
MUBTHA.  Mr.  BOBBLBT.  Mr.  Mabti- 
bbx.  Mr.  Rahau,  Mr.  Bbtabt,  Mr. 
Faxio.  Mr.  Walbbbb.  Mr.  Cubobb. 
Mr.  BtAOOi.  Mr.  Ms»txb,  Mr. 
Tatbob.  Mr.  SmoBSKT.  Mr.  Tbati- 
CABT.  Mr.  LowBT  of  California.  Mr. 
DanrsB  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Bobski, 
Mr.    OoiRAUB.    Mr.    Mabtob,    Mr. 

STOKBS.       Mr.       BUSXAMABTB,       Mr. 

CoTBB.  Mr.  Gatbos,  Mr.  LiranKi. 
Mr.  KnsBB.  Mr.  MoCobbt,  Mr.  Gbat 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  ToBTBS.  Mr.  Owbbs  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Fcsim.  Mr.  Sxal- 
uwos.   Mr.   RrRSB.   Mr.   Favbtbot. 
Mr.  ^■•■^""^^  •nA  Mr.  Gaboa): 
HJt  37M.  A  bOl  to  establlsb  a  ootps  of  ad- 
ministrative law  judges  to  preside  st  certain 
Federal   piocwirtlngs.   snd  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  tbe  Coounlttee  on  the  Judldary. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CsUforaia  (for 
himseU.  Mr.  I^Faus,  Mr.  Pbtb. 
Mr.  PBABK.  Mr.  SrAOOsas,  and  Mr. 
Matsui): 
HJt  3737.  A  bUl  to  repesl  the  sntltrust 
exemption  sppUcable  to  tbe  buslneas  of  in- 
•uranoe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OWENS  of  Utah: 
HJt  373S.  A  biU  to  estabUah  In  the  De- 
partment of  Education  an  Office  of  Com- 
pretaenstve  School  Health  Education,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Education  snd  Lsbor. 
By  Mr.  RINAUX): 
HJt  3729.  A  bm  to  provide  for  tbe  month- 
ly publication  of  a  (Consumer  Price  Index 
for  the  eldoiy  snd  to  provide  for  tbe  utili- 
sation of  such  sn  Index  In  the  detemlna- 
tlon  of  cost-of-living  sdjustments  sutborlsed 
under  certain  Federal  programs  for  individ- 
uals who  sre  at  least  63  years  of  sge;  to  tbe 
OomBlttae  on  Education  snd  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut: 
HJt  37M.  A  bin  to  amend  tttle  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  tbe  Secretary  oon- 
cetned  to  notify  Congress  whenever  a 
iwogreae  payoMnt  la  withheld  under  a  con- 
tract In  excess  of  $1  million:  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  AnMd  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut 
(for  btaasdf  and  Mr.  Hubtb): 


HJl.  3731.  A  bill  to  prohibit  procurement 
by  tbe  Federal  Government  from  flims  that 
have  jeopardised  the  nstional  security  of 
the  United  Statea;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  snd  For- 
eign Affslrs. 

By  Mr.  RUSSO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bxn^ 
BBSOB.  Mrs.  Boxxs.  Mrs.  Crnxms. 
Mr.  CoBTBS.  Mr.  Dbllums,  Mr.  m 
Looo,  Mr.  FoouxRA,  Mr.  Oobzalb. 
Mr.  ImniAB  of  Florida.  Mr.  Urai- 
wmx,  Mr.  MosBxsoB  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.     MBASBt.    Mr.     Ramil,    Mr. 
ScHXUBB.  Mr.  Smith  of  norida,  Mr. 
StABX.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Tatbs.  snd 
Mr.  AcxBMAB): 
HJl.  3733.  A  bill  to  smend  Utle  16,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  firearms;  to  the 
Committee  on  tbe  Judldsry. 
By  Mr.  SCHUETTE: 
HJt  3733.  A  bm  to  provide  for  improved 
Federsl  flscal  procedures;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Rules;  Oovemment  Oper- 
ations; Ways  snd  Means;  snd  Bsnking,  Fl- 
nsnce  and  Ufbsn  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STNAR  (for  himself,  snd  Mr. 

HJt  3734.  A  bOl  to  reform  the  regulaUon 
of  oU  pipelines;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  snd  Coramooe  snd  Public  Works 
and  Tranvortatlon. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tomessee:  <^ 
H.  Con.  Res.  143.  Ooncurrait  resolution  to 
express  tbe  sense  of  tbe  Congress  cmoera- 
Ing  minority  emidoyment  prsctices  of  tbe 
Department  of  State:  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMs.OAKAR: 
EL  Res.  MX  Resolutloo  deslgnsting  mem- 
busbip  on  certain  stsnding  committees  of 
tbe  House:  oonsidated  snd  sgreed  to. 
ByMr.  LOTT: 
H.  Res.  303.  Resolution  designating  mem- 
bership on  certain  standing  committees  of 
the  House;  considered  snd  sgreed  to. 

By  Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  DakoU 
(for  himself.  Mr.  Johxsob  of  South 
Dakota,  sad  Mr.  Pixirr): 
H.  Res.  304.  Resdutian  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  thst 
any  legislation  that  provides  sdditlonsl  fl- 
wawMai    — «-*«~«-    to    the    Farm    Credit 
System  should  enable  the  banks  and  aaso- 
datlons  of  the  System  to  make  loans  at 
lower  interest  rates,  ensure  tbe  continued 
participation  of  borrowers  in  the  System, 
snd  ssslst  borrowers  to  repay  their  loans  ob- 
tained titxa  banks  snd  sssodstlons  of  the 
System;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By   Mr.   HERTKL  (for   himself.   Mr. 
FoBD  of  Mlchlgsn.  Mr.  Tbazub.  Mr. 
Ddnbll.  Mr.  UniraKi.  Mr.  Ricbabd- 
SOB,  Mr.  Kbrbbt.  Mr.  Dtsob,  Mr. 
KILBSB.  Ms.  OAKAB..MS.  Kattub.  Mr. 
FoouBTXA.  Mr.  KoLXOt.  Mr.  Gatsos, 
Mr.    Kabjobski.    Mr.    Obto.    Mr. 
Russo.  Mr.  LowBT  of  Wssblngton. 
Mr.  WOLTB,  snd  Mr.  MicaK 
H.  Res.  305.  Resolution  providing  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  recommend  the 
continued  extension  of  voluntsry  departure 
status  for  nationals  of  PoIsikI  In  tbe  United 
States,  snd  tbe  Attwney  General  should 
continue  such  extension:  to  the  Committee 
on  tbe  Judlctauy. 


which  csrry  hssardous  materials  and  for 
tracking  shipments  of  hssardous  BuUerials; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Public  Works  snd 
Transportation. 

133.  Also,  ntemorlal  of  the  Legislature  of 
tbe  State  of  Nevada.  relaUve  to  tbe  Nevada 
test  site:  jointly,  to  tbe  Oommtttees  on 
Armed  Services  snd  Sdenoe,  Spaoe,  snd 
Technology. 

134.  Also,  memorial  of  tbe  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada.  relaUve  to  avaUataillty 
of  money  for  judicial  review  relattog  to  tbe 
hl^-level  nuclear  waste  progrsm;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  snd  Insular  Af- 
fairs snd  Energy  snd  Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  cbuue  4  of  rule  XXn.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

133.  By  tbe  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  ol  tbe  State  of  Nevada,  relative 
to  training  tbe  drivers  of  motor  vehiides 


PRIVATE  BILLB  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN  introduced  a  bOl  (HJt 
3736)  for  the  relief  of  Lea  Gelb.  Cbalm 
Morris  Gelb.  and  Sidney  Gelb;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  pubUc  hUls  and  res- 
olutiong  as  follows: 

HJt  35:  Mr.  JomfsoB  of  South  Dakota. 

HJt  M:  Mr.  McDabb  snd  Mr.  Tobbicbu. 

HJt  61:  Mr.  Obbstab,  Mr.  Clat.  snd  Mr. 
SroKxs. 

HJt  116:  Mr.  Stsbholm.  Mr.  SwnmAix, 
snd  Mr.  KoBBTU. 

HJt  176:  Mr.  Kbbbbdt. 

HJt  343:  Mr.  Sibattoh. 

HJt  3M:  Mr.  Tallob.  Mr.  Mablbib.  snd 
Mr.  Saxtob. 

HJt  343:  Mr.  Cbaio,  Mr.  Fnus.  snd  ICr. 
Stump. 

HJt  370:  Mr.  Htbb. 

HJt  4S7:  Mr.  MiBBXA. 

HJt  6U:  Mr.  MrMnj—  of  Msrylsad.  Mr. 
Kbbbbdt.  Mr.  Stbab.  Mr.  m  Ldoo.  Mr.  Kab- 
jobski. Mr.  Skaoos.  Mrs.  Btbom.  Mr.  War 
LiAMS,  Mr.  HtKXOWAT,  Mr.  Dtbob,  Mr. 
HocBnuBCKBiK.    Mr.    Koun.    snd    Mr. 

McEWBB. 

HJt  616:  Mr.  Skaoobs,  Mr.  Cldmsb.  snd 
Mr.  JoHBSOB  of  South  Dakota. 

HJt  634:  Mr.  Boultb.  Mr.  Domcab.  snd 
Mr.  Schaspbb. 

HJt  637:  Mr.  Lamtos  snd  Mr.  Rowlabd  of 
Connecticut 

HJt  613:  Mr.  Gbjbbbsom. 

HJt  6M:  Mr.  Johbsob  of  South  Dakota. 

HJt  930:  Ms.  Psusi. 

HJt  956:  Mr.  Foouxra. 

HJt  IMl:  Mr.  Vbbto  snd  Mr.  Mihxea. 

HJt  1063:  Mr.  Vabsb  Jaot,  Mr.  Daub, 
Mr.  ABDKXBrs.  and  Mr.  Kotss. 

HJt  1173:  Mr.  Gabcia.  Mr.  Stqkbs.  snd 
Mr.MuBPHT. 

HJt  1173:  Mr.  Faubtbot. 

HJt  1181:  Mr.  Sroos. 

HJt  1343:  Mr.  Savaob  snd  Mr.  Axkibs. 

HJt  ISM:  Mr.  Skbb.  Mr.  Oobtsbs,  Mr. 
Mavboolbs.  Mr.  Ooobxb.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr. 
LaFaloi.  snd  Mr.  Saxtob. 

HJt  1M3:  Mr.  m  Looo  snd  Mr.  Hoch- 


HJt  13M:  Mr.  Atxibs.  Mr.  Fbht,  Mr. 
Obat  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Sistism. 
Mr.  Lbvibb  of  Cslif omia.  snd  Mr.  Sdbia. 

HJt  1396:  Mr.  Blost. 

HJt  1445:  Mr.  Waxkihs. 

HJt  1543:  Mr.  Embsom  snd  ICr.  McMn^ 
lAB  of  North  Carolina. 

H.R.  1644:  Mr.  Bobsom  and  Mr.  McMn^ 
LAB  of  NOTtb  Carolina 
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ALCOHOL  FUEUS:  KEY  TO  AIR 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  STRATE- 
GIES 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or  BBW  MXXIOO 
m  THS  HOUSB  or  KKPKBSKHTATIVBS 

Tliurtday,  June  18. 1987 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
coaponaor  Houae  ReaokJtion  193,  wNch  erv 
courages  the  EPA  arxl  the  States  to  recognize 
the  use  of  akxihol  and  other  oxygenated 
fuels— such  as  etharKM  and  methanol— as  an 
accepted  air  pollution  control  strategy. 

The  envirortmental  ber>efit8  of  alcohol  fuels 
have  t>een  receiving  increasing  attention  as 
the  impendkig  December  31.  1967.  Clean  Air 
Act  deadNne  approaches.  Numerous  studtos 
have  documented  that  irtcreeaed  use  of  alco- 
hol-blended gasoline  leads  to  substantial  re- 
ductkxw  In  emisskxw  of  hydrocartxxis,  carbon 
monoidde  and  aromatics,  parbcUarty  the 
known  cartcer-causing  agent  benzene. 

EPA  Administrator  Lee  Thomas  has  ac- 
knowledged the  vakje  of  akxiM  fuels  as  a 
poHutkxi  control  device  and  recently  stated: 

EPA  beUeves  that  use  of  alternative  fuels, 
such  M  methanol,  compressed  natural  gas, 
or  oxygenated  gasoline  blends  could  play  a 
significant  role  in  the  effort  to  decrease  hy- 
drocarbon and  CO  emissions.  *  *  *  EPA  and 
the  States  must  continue  to  assess,  adopt, 
and  Implement  a  wide  range  of  control 
measures. 

House  ResokJtton  193  complements  the 
EPA  Administrator's  approach  to  the  air  pollu- 
tton  problem.  It  is  neither  a  mandate,  nor  a  re- 
quirement to  use  alcohol  fuels,  nor  does  It 
preckxto  other  air  pdkJtion  control  options.  It 
does,  however,  make  dear  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentativeii'  commitment  in  devetoping  the 
environmental  potential  of  these  atterrtative 
fuela  which  offer  the  strong  potential  to  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  onerous  inspection  and 
maintenance  programs,  artd  I  urge  its  timely 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  SCHOL- 
ARSHIP FOR  DEMOCRACY 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OrTKXAS 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  HXPBBSDrTATIVCS 

Thursday,  June  18. 1987 
Mr.  FIELOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Panama  Canal/OCS 
Subcommittee,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
hope  will  reeolve  the  Panama  Canal 


WhHe  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1977 
trarwferred  sovereignty  over  the  canal  to  the 
Repubic  of  Panama,  the  implementing  legiala- 
tton  (Pubik:  Law  96-70)  contained  a  proiMin 
requiring  the  payment  of  interest  to  the  United 


States  on  our  original  investment  in  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Although  the  Panama  Canal  Commisston. 
the  United  States  agency  chaiyed  with  operat- 
ing the  canal  until  the  year  2000,  made  an  irv 
terest  payment  each  year,  ambiguous  lan- 
guage In  Public  Law  96-70  aNoiwed  those 
furtds  to  be  deposited  Into  the  POC  account 
rather  than  Into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

In  fact,  some  S61.2  miNkx)  was  diverted  be- 
tween October  1,  1979,  arKl  December  31, 
1985.  As  a  result  a  serious  eroston  In  our  irv 
vestmerU  twse  occurred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  interest  payments  still 
wouM  be  going  Into  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission Fund  today  had  the  Congress  not  eiv 
acted  a  bHI,  which  I  authorized,  ttiat  mandated 
that  those  funds  be  property  deposited  into 
the  United  States  Treasury  startirtg  on  Jartuary 
1,  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wtiHe  we  now  have  resolved 
vvttere  ttKMe  funds  are  to  be  deposited,  we 
now  must  address  the  more  serious  problem 
of  eliminating  the  erosion  In  our  investment 
base. 

In  an  effort  to  address  this  Issue,  I  Intro- 
duced a  b«l  eariier  this  year,  H.R.  1688,  which 
woukj  raise  the  principal  on  the  level  of  the 
United  States  investment  on  the  Panama 
Canal  to  the  point  where  it  shouU  have  been 
had  no  funds  been  diverted. 

Under  ttie  provisions  of  H.R.  1688,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  would  be  authorized 
to  add  the  $61.2  million  that  was  deposited 
Into  the  PCC  Furtd  to  ttie  level  of  our  principal 
investment  which -is  approximately  $69  mil- 
lion, and  to  calculate  a  new  Interest  payment 
by  multiplying  that  figure  by  the  prevailing  in- 
terest rate— 10.5  percent 

By  so  doing,  we  wouW  ensure  that  the  tax- 
peyers  of  the  United  States  receive  a  fair  and 
correct  yearly  interest  payment  According  to 
the  Congressional  Budget  Offne,  this  charige 
wouM  raise  an  addHtonal  $6.2  mMNon  In  fiscal 
year  1988  and  approximately  $5  to  $6  mllKon 
per  year  through  December  31,  1999  when 
the  Republic  of  Pananta  assumes  full  oper- 
atnnal  control  of  the  caral. 

Let  me  emphasize  tfiat  wtwn  I  introduced 
this  bill,  I  had  no  desire  to  damage  our  tong- 
standkig  relatkxiship  with  ttw  RepubHc  of 
Panama.  My  sole  purpose  was  to  conect  a 
serious  aivl  uninterKled  problem  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  of  1979.  Baaed  on  my 
careful  review  of  PubKc  Law  96-70,  it  is  dear 
that  there  was  no  debate  or  controversy  over 
the  fact  that  these  Interest  payments  on  our 
Investment  In  the  canal  shouki  be  deposited 
Into  the  general  fund  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  havmg  saM  that  however,  I  re- 
cently had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  legis- 
lation with  the  Presklent  of  Panama,  the  Hon- 
orable Eric  Delvalle;  our  Ambaasador  to 
Panama,  the  Honorable  Arthur  Davis;  the  Parv 
amanian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
the  Honorable  Kaiser  Bazan;  and  the  Adminis- 


trator of  the  Panama  Canal  Commiaston,  •« 
Honorable  Dennis  McCauNffe.  Based  on  theae 
candM  dtocuaatons,  I've  come  to  appreciate 
the  sensittvily  of  this  legialatton  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama. 

Therefore,  In  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
as  a  way  to  help  improve  relations  between 
our  two  governments,  I  am  today  introducing 
ttiis  compromise  biH. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  proposed  compro- 
mise, the  entire  proceeds  of  the  change  In  the 
Interest  payment  wouW  be  used  to  establish  a 
Scholarship  for  Democracy  Program  ttiat 
wouM  increase  the  numt>er  of  Panamanian 
students  studying  In  ttie  United  States. 

Whie  It  is  diffwult  to  know  exactly  how 
many  students  will  be  alile  to  participatB  in 
this  scholarship  program,  current  revenue  pro- 
jections lead  me  to  betove  that  at  least  600 
addHtonal  Panamanian  students  wH  have  an 
opportunity  each  year  to  study  in  ttie  Urated 
States.  More  ttian  8,000  scholarships  wW  k>e 
offered  during  ttie  life  of  the  program  which 
will  expire  on  December  31, 1999. 

As  a  Representative  from  Houstoa  TX,  I 
am  deeply  concerned  about  ttie  future  of  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  operatton  of  the  Panama 
Canal  during  the  next  century.  It  is  my  firm 
t>elief  ttiat  ttiis  scholarship  program  has  the 
potential  to  significantly  offset  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  ttie  Soviet  Unkxi  In  Panama  and  to 
help  train  young  Panamanian  men  and  women 
to  operate  the  canal  safely  and  eflicienlly  in 
the  years  ahead. 

I  wouM  like  to  highight  the  fact  that  the  re- 
cipients of  these  scholarships  win  be  selectad 
by  a  four  member  scholcirship  appointment 
board  comprised  of  ttie  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Panama,  the  Administrator  or  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  ttie  Panama  Canal  Commisston.  and 
two  members  selected  t>y  ttie  PresMent  of  ttie 
FiepubMc  of  Panama.  The  scholarshipe  wH  be 
$10,000  per  student  per  year  and  are  Kmltad 
to  those  interested  in  stuping  at  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  Slates. 

In  addHton,  ttie  bill  contains  specific  lan- 
guage requiring  ttiat  indMduals  selocted  for  a 
scholarship  demonstrate  a  wHIfcignaaa  to 
return  to  Panama  upon  the  compMton  of  Ihair 
studies  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  this  new  and 
Innovative  program,  wtiich  wJH  be  paid  for  en- 
tirely from  ttie  proceeds  of  ttie  increase  in  our 
interest  payment  wM  be  enthuaJattteaHy  sup- 
ported by  both  the  Reagan  administratkMi  and 
ttie  Qovemment  of  Panama. 

It  is  my  intantkxi  to  offer  this  legisiation,  in 
lieu  of  H.R.  1688,  as  an  amendment  to  ttie 
Panama  Canal  authorizatton  bM  for  fiscal  year 
1968  during  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies Committee  martcup  of  ttiat  legislatton. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  wW  caraluNy  review 
this  legislatton  and  ioin  with  me  in  suppoHkig 
this  new  Schoiarship  for  Democracy  Program. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  00  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typetece  indicstes  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  Ooot. 
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PANAMA:  A  If  AXIOM  liARCHINO 
BACKWARD 

HON.  DAKIE  B.  FASCELL 

ovfuauB* 
HI  THB  BOimB  or  ■snanrtATim 
Thundaw.  June  It.  1M7 
Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  SpMiMr.  I  am  dMpiy 


Mudkig  tw  oM  urawl  ««l  hM 

d  poMoal  vW«»  and 

^iiniaian  hwaM«  0«t  MvhmI  AMonto  Nor- 
Im.  In  r«90(M^  •«•  oounky*  mMMyKtorrt- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WW  oorMMl  ■ponMrad  by  »»  J«»  MeO^ 

Chi^ilw.  DMjgMwB  ol  ttw  Anw«c«i  Rovolu- 

ttoa  ^^ 

Tlw  Itom  wkwwrt  WW*  MtehMl  PiUwMn, 
CtaMkw  PolwHi.  andCMudbw  DaOwri  tf 
ol  Soulh  Qtam  Fi>»-  TMr  w«nnino  MMy* 
WW*  pubMwd  on  Rag  Day  by  «w  Po«l-8Mr. 
-nw«H«lr«  •!«  ol  VMM  HwM  winnm  Is 
nwiohMl  by  Vwir  otowtou*  pikto  m  flog  and 
oounby.  Mr.  Opiiirir.  wo  h»»o  ovwy  fMwn 
to  iMt  oonRdwit  in  «w  Mur*  ol  our  country 
I  ol  tuch  young  poopi*. 
Wbat  tbb  Flm  Mbam*  to  MB 


Jun€  i«,  1987 


«id  bn- 

^olt»    ' 

At  •  Mm*  wlwn  dMnocraey  It  on  «w  bv 
awM  hi  our  ImiUMwo.  ««)  mMiiy  gov- 
wnwwnii  bilwg  m»mMA  by  duly  <t»clod  cM- 
!■)  autfniMM.  Panow  Is  marcNng  backwwd. 
Tho  iMiilnn  unrool  can  only  oonlnua  to 
«w  Naion  and  poaing  ■ 
I  to  *>*  aaairily  ol  olhar  liainiipftaw  na- 


TWa  mual  no!  ba  aiowad  to  happaa  Otm 
AmartcMt  nMlona  riwM  Wiy  li  twlr  fa- 

Mp  to  ralum  damooraey  and  Iraadom  to  Vw 
PHwnwIvi  paopia.  Tito  UnHad  8Maa  ahouU 
nwk*  N  dav  to  tt*  Oowarwnar*  a«  Panama 
«wt  R  «■  aivport  anyaWimllv*  Latin  Amart- 


ConHnuad  iipiaaaion  la  not  »w  anaiwar.  T)** 
QoMmmani  ol  Panama  mual  prompHy  and 
•oou^tly  huMluMi  toa  ■■■galtana  »at 
hM*  Mggarad  ttw  unraat  and  raatara  llw  pao- 
pia-a  rigMa.  (ndudtag  ttwir  rl^  to  IrMly  atod 


Al  CM  rtgMi.  Indudtag  ftawtom  ol  ttw 
inaa.  mual  ba  laatorad  hnmadMaly  and  ttw 
•tHlana  now  achadulad  tor  I960  alwiAl  ba 
moMd  up  In  ordar  to  haR  ma  unraM  and  ha«l 

on  poaaua  muwnao. 
In  addMon.  wMa  Praaidanl  Eric  Ailuro  Dat- 

vrt*  la  Via  nominal  laadar.  «w  woiW  towwa 
ttWI  tw  raii  powar  la  wiaidad  by  Qanaral  Nor- 
laga  Vwough  Pmama'a  dalanaa  toroaa.  Th* 
nfltoy  ahotM  gat  out  ol  poMca  and  ratom 
tia  naion  to  cMkn  nia. 

Unlaaa  Ma  la  don*.  I  can  only  taraaaa  lur- 
«Mr  annmailnn  In  Panama,  and  mora  wio- 
lanc*  to  tm  tiifm  cH  Vw  Panamanian  paopla. 
In  addMon,  I  «n  oonoamad  tor  Via  aaourihr  of 
Via  ViouaMida  ol  Amaitcana  worMng  in 
PwwMi.  tor  Vw  U(«ad  SMaa'  aMtogic  imar- 
Mli  in  Vw  waa.  and  tor  Vw  inftogrily  o«  Vw 

Panama  CanaL 

Wa  dl  haw*  a  graM  alaka  in  Vw  db<ac«on 
PwMiw  IMiaa  in  coming  monVw.  Lai  ua  hopa 
Pwwna  w«  talow  Vw  paVi  takan  by  oVwr  na- 
Vona  In  our  hamlMw*  and  mow*  toward  da- 


Tbe  flac  maana  fteadom  to  me.  When  I 
aee  tlie  flac  it  make*  me  think  of  all  the 
people  that  have  glren  their  Uvea  to  keep 
the  flac  flTtoc  high. 

M^r  of  mjr  i«latlve>  have  fought  for  our 
flag.  One  mat  crandfatlwr  foucbt  in  the 
Fi«neb  and  Indian  war  and  the  RevoIuUon- 
ary  War.  He  makea  me  feel  more  patriotic 
even  aa  rm  wrttlnc  thla.  My  father's  uncle 
was  almoat  burnt  to  death  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
He  nid  tha  fint  thine  he  mw  waa  the  flac 
and  It  helped  htan  heaL  My  father's  other 
uncle  waa  a  POW  In  a  Japanaae  priaon  camp 
for  about  two  years.  He  loat  about  110 
poun^  while  he  waa  there.  But  he  always 
told  my  father.  "Your  have  to  Uve  ao  you 
can  defend  your  country."  And  he  did.  My 
father  waa  in  Vietnam.  He  always  kept  a 
»»»»  American  flac  under  his  helmet.  And  I 
can  pnmlse.  If  my  country  ever  needs  me. 
111  be  there. 

Whan  I  aae  other  third  world  countrtea 
with  their  famine,  droughta.  and  war,  I 
think  to  myself.  I'm  lucky  to  live  in  thla 
graat  country  of  ours.  The  flac  dvea  me 
t^ynfirtunrw  that  we  won't  be  attacked  by  an- 
other country.  I  can  trust  my  country  and 
flac  to  protect  me.  When  I  see  the  flag,  it 
gtrea  me  atrencth  to  get  through  the  day 
and  hdpa  me  feel  good  about  myaelf . 

I  remember  aeelng  on  the  news  some 
people  In  Bpaln  burning  our  flag  in  protest 
for  the  bombing  of  Libya.  That  really  makes 
me  mad.  To  aee  our  Old  Glory  up  In  flames 


Our  flag  of  the  United  States  stands  for 
fiMdoml  Kveryooe  knows  tlutt.  but  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  means  more  to  me! 

Ily  great  great  unde  came  over  from  Hun- 
gary at  the  age  of  18.  He  came  for  the  free- 
dom and  the  future  he  dreamed  of  when 
wnmhn  to  the  land  of  prosperity  and  hope. 
The  land  T»»"y  inunlcrsnts  came  to  for  the 
freedom.  After  becomfaic  an  American  dU- 
sen  he  Jotaied  the  VA  army  and  fought  for 
his  country  In  World  War  I.  After  the  war 
waa  over,  my  uncle  did  not  come  back.  They 
did  not  find  hU  body.  I  do  not  know  what 
happened  to  my  uncle.  Maybe  he  was  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy,  maybe  he  waa  ahot  In 
combat.  I  do  not  know.  What  I  do  know  la 
that  he  fought  for  the  love  of  hia  country 
and  being  proud  to  be  an  American  dttaen. 
It  waa  a  duty  to  tlgtit  for  hla  country,  a  duty 
he  didnt  mind  doing.  Every  time  they  find  a 
lost  body  from  World  War  I.  I  think  to 
myself,  what  If  that's  my  uncle?  A  few  years 
back  they  found  another  body.  They  called 
him  "the  unknown  soldier."  When  I  saw  the 
ceremony  I  said  to  myseU.  -"Hiat's  my 
unde!"  I  felt  proud  to  think  that's  my 
uncle.  I  knew  he  would  be  proud  to  be 
burled  with  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

The  flag  of  the  UjB.  means  a  lot  to  me!  I 
am  proud  to  know  that  the  Red.  White,  and 
Blue  flag  Is  mine! — Cutjnan  ObChawt. 


To  me  the  flag  means  Ufe.  liberty,  and 
(readooB-MuauB.  PauTSMAii. 


WHAT  THB  VLAO  IIXAIIS  TO  IfX 

HON.  GERAlfuL  SOLOMON 

or  mw  TOBx 

ni  TB>  BOUgB  or  BSnonBTATlVB 

Thundaw.  June  It.  I»t7 
Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  SpaMiar.  N  la  my  plaaa- 
urw  to  anlar  Into  Vw  Rbx)M>  Vwa*  Una 
I  on  Rag  Day,  wiMan  by  Vw  «*«wr«  of 


The  United  Statea  flac  means  a  great  deal 
to  me.  It  represents  so  many  thincs  in  our 
country.  It  Is  a  sign  of  treedooa.  peace,  and 
liberty.  It  atoo  tells  about  the  beginning  of 
our  country  and  of  the  many  great  heroes 
and  the  ancestors  of  our  past.  It  reminds  me 
of  the  aptait  of  our  country  and  what  we 
went  through  to  get  tlila  way.  It  reminda  me 
of  alavery  and  the  way  we  fought  against  It. 
The  United  Statea  flag  ia  a  aymboL  Each 
part  on  the  flag  lias  a  meaning.  The  13 
stripes  en  the  flag  aUnd  for  the  original  18 
,^lflni^  Ths  M  Stan  stand  for  the  50  states 
In  our  ojuntry.  We  salute  the  flag  every  day 
In  school  and  we  learn  about  It.  too. 

The  United  States  flag  has  a  lot  of  mean- 
ing behind  It  Wherever  you  go  you  will  find 
a  United  States  flag.  Our  country  even  put  a 
flac  on  the  mooni  Our  flac  is  raised  for 
many  events.  Whan  we  ccmpeCe  tn  sporU  In 
iMMiy  oountrlea  and  different  plaoea.  the 
flac  and  all  different  tlacs  are  honored. 

The  Uitfted  Statea  flac  means  a  lot  to  me 
and  It  meaiw  a  lot  to  many  other  people, 
too.  A  lot  of  peoirie  dent  realiae  how  bnpor- 
tant  the  flac  Is  and  what  It  means  to  the 
many  people  tn  our  country.  The  flac  Is  so 
very  tanportant  and  always  wHl  be  to  trea- 
dom-lovtnc  peofde  here  and  around  the 
world.— CHBumm  PoLOWci. 


HJl.  2620,  THE  PCKENSE 
PROTECTION  PEE  ACT 

HON.  PATRIOA  SCHROEDER 

OrOOLOBAOO 
□I  TBS  BO08S  OP  aSPUtaBHTATlVBa 

TTivrMfay.  June  It.  19t7 
Mra.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Spaafcar.  racanVy  I 
inboduoad  H.R.  2620.  Vw  Dalanaa  Proladton 
Faa  Act  m  Vw  aftonnaV)  of  Vw  Wtod  Vanloa 
Summil.  M  ia  worVi  dteiuaaing  Vila  propoaal. 

Praaldant  Raagan  sought  alHad  dalanaa 
halp  at  Vw  aummil:  ha  got  nona.  You  might 
caa  M  dsssth  in  Vadoo.  So.  as  usual.  Vw 
UnMod  Slalaa  ia  paying  Vw  price  to  proted 
Vw  raal  ol  Vw  world. 

Tha  Dalanaa  Proladion  Faa  Ad  daala  wIVi 
this  iaaua.  Instasid  ol  caidtog  our  altoa  to  do 
mora  tor  Vw  common  dalanaa,  it  chargaa 
Vwm  tor  wtwt  we  do.  The  bin  sds  a  sur- 
chwga  on  goods  imported  into  ttw  UnHad 
Stalaa  basad  on  whaVwr  Vw  counVy  ol  origin 

ia  «i  advaraaiy,  naulral.  or  an  aly  and  aatab- 
Wwa  a  faa  bMad  on  Vwt  statua.  Tha  bM  Vwn 
oonaidars  Vw  paroantaga  ol  QNP  a«:h  aVy 
aponds  on  dalanaa.  and  modHies  Vw  foe  ao- 


Qooda  from  advaraary  nattona  or  from  a 
oounby  Vwt  aponaors  atato  tarroriam  againat 
Vw  UnHad  Stalaa  wouW  ba  aaaaaaad  wVh  a 
lO-paroant  laa.  Qooda  from  a  nonalgnad 
nafion  would  pay  a  too  aqual  to  U.S.  apandng 
on  dalanaa  as  a  paroantaga  d  QNP,  or  6.6 
pwoant  ounanVy.  Qooda  from  aMaa  or  ooun- 

would  baaa- 


counlry  sparKla  on 

■pcnd  on  dalanaa.  as  a  proporVon  ol  QNP. 

Wa  hawa  iiiyulMii  unH  wa  ara  blua  in  Vw 
laoa  to  *y  to  gd  our  aHaa  to  do  mors  tar  Vw 
common  dalanaa.  If  a  Vnw  to  do  aomaViing 
dkact  «Va  ahodd  atop  bagging  and  start  di- 

hig. 


June  18.  1987 

This  b«  is  not  meant  as  an  attack  on  our 
allies.  You  can  hardly  biame  them  for  accapt- 
ing  somaVUng  tor  noVwig.  But  Vm  free  ride 
mud  atop.  This  bW  is  a  start  on  a  redistribu- 
tion d  raaponsftiilitiaa  among  frianda. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  8HOOP 


HON.  ROBERT  a  TORRKXIII 

opmw  JKRsrr 
n  TBS  BOVSS  OP  RSPmSSSirrATTVBS 

nunday,  June  It,  19t7 

Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Spoaker,  it  is  a  rare 
oocurranca  to  mad  a  public  aarvant  as  varsa- 
tfle  and  dadk»t«l  as  Jim  Shoop.  I  am  plaasad 
today  to  offer  my  sincere  congratulaVorw  to 
Nm  for  completing  10  years  as  coundbnan  d 
Passdc.  WeN  recognised  by  his  community. 
Jim  was  nanrted  the  recipient  d  the  NJ.  Pu- 
laski Aaaodatmn  d  Pdice  and  Fireman  Award 
and  was  honored  by  Vw  PoHah-Amartoan  Con- 
gress. He  was  also  recognized  as  the  Salva- 
tion Amry's  Good  Citizen  d  1963— axhibiVng 
a  strength  d  charader  that  has  earned  him 
Vw  reaped  d  ttiose  around  him. 

Jim  has  alao  been  Involved  vriVi  education. 
As  a  candidate  for  the  NJ.  Teecher  d  the 
Year  Award  for  Passaic  County  in  1975  and  in 
1966  for  sociat  stufes.  Jim  has  demonstrated 
his  dedicatton  on  behaif  of  teaching.  This  corv 
cem  wiVi  Vw  education  of  future  generattons 
alao  encouraged  Princeton  University  to  con- 
aider  Jim  as  a  candidate  for  Vw  Secondary 
Schod  Teacher  d  Vw  Year  Award  in  1966. 
Mod  racentty.  Jim  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
receiving  Vwt  Governor's  Education  Recogni- 
fion  Award  in  1967. 

While  Involved  In  many  aspects  d  commu- 
nity service.  It  is  pertwps  Vvough  his  rde  as 
coundman  d  Pasaaic  Vwt  Jim  is  mod  wan 
known.  Rrst  dectod  in  1975  as  councilman. 
Jim  has  continued  as  councilman  d  large 
since  1977.  These  years  d  acttvism  have 
made  Jim  Ml  integral  part  d  Vw  city  d  Passa- 
ic. Jim's  invdvemed  has  also  lent  itsdf  to  a 
variety  d  organizatnns  ranging  from  the 
chanriwr  d  cotnmerce  to  ttw  March  d  Dimes. 
This  service  as  wdl  as  his  position  as  council- 
man have  been  an  Inspiration  to  all  those  who 
have  been  privileged  to  know  him. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tang  hours  after  hia  shooting  spree.  Mr.  Ho- 
lodnak  heard  a  deacriplton  d  Vw  susped  and 
his  car,  and  noticed  Viis  car  outakie  a  tocal 
bar.  As  he  apprahanaivaly  entered  Vw  bar,  Mr. 
Hdodnak  notfced  a  nanraus  man  sitting  at  ttw 
end  d  ttw  bv  who  exactty  matched  ttw  de- 
scriptton  d  ttw  suspect  Seeing  ttwt  one  d 
his  dosed  friends  was  working  as  a  bartend- 
er, Mr.  Hdodnak  waa  overcome  wiVi  fear  Vwt 
ttiis  madman  might  go  on  anottwr  shooting 
spree.  He  knew  he  had  to  ad  qdddy.  Witt) 
stealttviike  moves,  Mr.  Hdodnak  checked  ttw 
Hcenae  plalaa  d  ttiis  person's  car,  saw  ttwt  It 
matched  ttw  deacriptton  d  ttw  suspect's  car, 
and  moved  swiftty  to  nottfy  ttw  pdioe. 

Continuing  to  ttiink  togkwHy  despite  ttw 
stressful  conditions  he  was  under.  Mr.  Ktolod- 
nak  qdddy  realized  ttwt  Soutti  Pymatuning 
police  ware  far  away,  and  codd  not  arrive  In 
time  shodd  ttw  susped  decide  to  leave  right 
away.  He  dedded  to  risk  contacting  ttw 
Orangevilte  msrshd,  who  had  never  before 
deelt  wiVi  such  Kfe-Vvealening  condHtons.  Mr. 
Hotodnak's  gamble  paid  off.  Seconds  before 
ttw  susped  was  to  take  off  In  his  car,  ttw 
Orangeville  marshal  bddly  shoved  his  gun 
Into  ttw  face  d  ttw  susped  and  took  him  Into 
custody. 

The  entire  KItwman  area  imrTwdiatefy 
breattwd  a  sigh  d  rdid  due  to  ttw  fearless 
adtons  d  Mike  Hdodnak.  It  is  extremely  sat- 
isfying for  me  to  see  a  resident  d  my  distrid 
ttirow  aside  any  concern  for  his  own  safety, 
and  move  wIVi  detenninatton  in  protecting  ttw 
lives  d  oVwrs  and  bringing  a  wito  killer  to  jus- 
txw.  Mr.  Hdodnak  deaerves  special  commen- 
datton  for  his  actions,  and  shodd  be  a  modd 
to  ail  citizens  in  the  fight  againd  crime.  Thus, 
It  Is  Witt)  ttwnks  and  spec^  pleasure  ttwt  I 
join  witti  ttw  people  d  ttw  17tti  Congressonal 
Disttid  In  recognizing  the  outatandnig  contri- 
bution to  pubKc  safety  and  extremely  admira- 
ble charader  d  Mr.  Mike  Hdodrwk. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MIKE  HOLODNAK 

HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFICANT,  JR. 

opomo 

m  TBS  BOtrSB  OP  BSPBXSKirTATlVES 

Thursday.  June  It.  19t7 
Mr.  TRARCANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
in  order  to  pay  frtiuto  to  Mr.  Mka  Hdodnak,  a 
very  spedd  resident  d  my  17tti  Congression- 
d  DMrict  Mr.  Hdodndo.  who  hais  from  Kina- 
man.  OH.  in  TnjmbuN  County,  took  bdd  and 
courageous  stepe  ttwt  may  have  potentially 
saved  ttw  lives  d  counttess  peopte.  As  a 
Hxnmr  sheriff  d  newby  Mahoning  County,  it 
makes  me  burst  witti  pride  to  know  ttwt  my 
conattuanta  are  taking  eiHarpriaing  eftorta  to 


18779 

gle  to  attain  democracy  in  ttw  form  d  free- 
dom d  asaamdy,  freedom  d  ttw  preas,  free- 
dom to  petition  ttwir  government  and  fair  and 
honed  dectiona.  They  ara  toddng  to  us  fry 
support  and  friendship.  And  ttiis  IsgldaMon  ia 
Intended  to  provide  thd  support  and  friend- 
ship. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  Vila  bl. 


The  entire  Kinaman  area  was  gripped  in  a 
state  d  tear  whan  a  woman  was  IdNad  in 
cokMitood  and  two  oVwrs  were  aartoudy 
wounded.  The  gunman  remained  at  large  fry  3 


TRADE  SANCTIONS  BILL 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUEHA 

OP  PBin(STI.VAinA 
m  TBS  BOUSS  OP  RSPHS8SKTATIVE8 

Thursday.  June  18,  1987 

Mr.  FOGUETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
invtxkicing  legislation  to  raadnd  trade  benefits 
to  SouVi  Korea  unieaa  Vw  Government  makes 
signHicanl  progreaa  towani  establishing  fair 
and  free  dectiona  and  respecting  miemation- 
ally  recognized  human  and  labor  rights. 

This  lagialation  calls  for  Vw  PresMent  to 
deny  generalized  system  d  preferences  bene- 
fits, to  suspend  overseas  private  investment 
loan  gutfantees,  and  to  vote  on  loans  to 
SouVi  Korea  in  Vw  Wortd  Devetopment  Bank 
and  Asian  Development  Bank.  I  beieve  Vwt 
by  pressuring  Vw  business  community  in 
Soutti  Korea,  ttwywM  in  ti«n  kxoa  Vw  Chun 
government  to  create  an  pdWcd  envkonmerM 
conducive  to  fair  and  free  elections. 

The  mod  vduabto  oommodKy  we  have  to 
export  to  ttw  wortd  is  our  democracy.  We 
mud  tot  our  frtends  Woughout  ttw  wortd 
know  ttwt  Americans  bdtove  Vwt  Vw  anttVw- 
sis  d  commudam  ia  nd  a  fflWary  dtolatorship 
but  rattier  freedom  and  democracy.  Tha 
peopte  d  Soutti  Korea  are  Involved  in  a  strug- 


SUPPORT  OP  POOLIETTA  TRADE 
SANCTIONS  BILL 


HON.  LANE  EVANS 

OF  nxniou 

m  TBS  BOOSS  OP  REPRSSKRTATITBS 

Thursday.  June  It.  19t7 
Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vvoughout  my 
stay  in  Congress,  I've  been  active  in  Vw  battte 
to  proted  human  righte  aN  over  the  worW.  and 
I've  been  espeddly  concerned  wiVi  the  righto 
d  woricers.  That's  why  ttw  current  situation  In 
Soutti  Koree  has  atfraded  my  attention,  and 
ttwfs  why  I've  signed  on  as  an  origind  co- 
sponsor  d  ttiis  tegislatioa  As  all  d  you  know, 
ttw  Soutti  Korea  crackdown  on  dissent  has 
gotten  progressively  worse  since  President 
Chun  Ooo  Hwan's  April  13  meaaure  cutting  off 
debate  on  constitutiorwl  reform.  Unless  ttw 
Government  d  Soutti  Korea  wori»  to  estab- 
lish ttw  freedoms  d  speech,  ttw  press,  and  d 
assembly,  restores  fun  civH  righte  to  Kim  Dae 
Jung  and  hundreds  d  dher  pdMcd  prisoners, 
and  enacts  laws  to  guarantee  free  and  com- 
petitive decBons,  it  is  deer  Vwt  Congress 
shodd  enad  frade  sanctions  againd  Soutti 
Korea. 


SUPPORT  OP  TRADE  SANCTIONS 
BILL 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCAUFOaillA 
m  TBS  BOtrSS  OP  RBPKSSKRTATIVSl 

Thursday.  June  It.  19t7 
Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  proteste  againd 
ttw  regime  In  Soutti  Korea  contswe  to  ex- 
ptode  dafly.  It  is  important  we  in  Vw  United 
States  show  our  support  for  positive  change. 
We  need  to  encourage  democracy.  But  it  la 
time  to  stop  using  words  atone. 

The  Sodh  Korean  Government  is  taking 
action  in  Vw  streete  d  SeouCand  oVwr  dtiea. 
K  is  time  fry  ttw  U.S.  Government  to  take 
action.  We  can  and  shodd  fight  fry  democra- 
cy in  Soutti  Korea  and  ttiis  legislation  being  in- 
froduced  today  is  an  important  step  in  ttwt  di- 
rection. Economto  sancVona  wM  make  sura 
our  message  is  understood. 

I  join  wIVi  Mr.  Foquetta  and  aaverai  d  our 
cdtoogues  in  ttw  Senate  in  infrodudng  ttia 
important  tegidation  to  hdp  bring  abod  great- 
er freedom  and  democracy  in  SouVi  Korea. 


.  ..__.«^*.«««      ^<^m*     *«  «««  m   A   W%W^^ 
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BALTIC  8TATBB  FRKCDOli  DAT 

HON.  fWoTANNUNZIO 


Thundav.  Jwu  li.  iM7 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  SpMtar.  Jun»  14 
nwfcad  it*  tnettm  Md  m»*Mnmy  <M  •» 
ScmM  ooouiMion  al  «w  BaMc  9MM.  Forv 
M««n  y*««  taw*  pmmi  ttncm  1M0  n^wn 
•w  ooinMM  of  LMmt*.  LaMii.  and  Ettoni*. 

warsowanun  by  t««  Cohhim***.  •«'  •*•• 
qusniy  toroUy  ««MM«d  Into  •«  SowM  Union. 

juM  14.  1M0  mm  tw  Mgie  boglnning  of 

M««  of  ■inliWiic  tanor  and  maaa»»a  dapor- 

Mion  by  •»  Sowtols.  In  ordw  to  maha  Vta 
liaiirtiiin  Iram  km,  Imiapaodant  naliona  to 
ComminlaHtonMtod  onaa.  tha  Sowtala  had 
to  iliitirta  ttia  tlHawncaa  In  cutlura  ttwt 
naiona  an|oy«l  Tha  Rad  Aimy  bagwi 
liy       iiitiii   feneMii  Jauortlna  and  In  


UtHW*.  UMa.  and  Eatonla.  loat  lana  of 
«wua«idi  of  pMpta  ttreug^  iHtMiatot 
ThaM  oNlnnt  w««  haitM  into  ootd  Mini- 
ttiV  bOMwa  and  ah^pad  to  Stoarla  and  ofhar 
lamoto  pMto  of  Vio  8o«tat  Union.  Tba  raniain- 
ing  dinm  ««•  tutalKtod  to  Mvara  raalrtc- 
liona  of  raltfoui  pracMoaa.  ouatoma,  and  tha 
uaa  of  fwHw*  Iwiguaoaa.  AMhougft  ihaaa  aMorta 
war*  Manuptod  by  tw  NbI  bwaaion  In  1041, 
tha  CommunialB  ragainad  ocnkol  m  1044,  and 
that  daabudon  of  tha  haritogo  and  idantWaa 
of  Vw  BaMc  aMtoa  Manailwl 

Today.  Ihaa*  oounMoa  ramain  undar  Sovtaf 
oonlrol  whia  naiM  oMtaana  atoiggfa  to  main- 
t^  Ihalr  aanaa  of  nalional  idanlly.  Tha  Sowi- 
ala  »«w«  afnamptod  to  daaboy  thaaa  paopto 
wi«t  vtolanoa  and  loioa.  Mawarthafaaa.  tha 
Communlali  haw*  baan  unaWa  to  cniah  tha 
Hirtl  Mid  raaolM  of  tha  proud  pwipio  of  Ulh- 
u«^  UMa.  «id  Eatonia.  and  Ihalr  daaira  to 
•va  in  fraadom  and  human  dlgni^)r^  ^^ 

Tha  gowanwnania  of  tlw  UnMad  SlaAaa, 
Qiaal  Brtlaln.  and  Canada  tawa  nawar  raooo- 
i^nd  tita  Maori  annawaMon  of  tha  Baltic 
Slalaa  by  tha  Sowiat  Union,  and  LMwanla. 
laMa.  wd  &y^_ara  rauognfaad  and  rapro- 
aantod  by  diplomali  and  oonaulaMa  aa  em- 
ttod  naliona  oaianiy  in  asdto.  Tha  pl|^  of 
Iha  cMbana  of  Ihaaa  counlrtaa.  «>ho  ara  trying 
to  aaa^  turn  tWa  tyranny  and  oppraaaion.  la 
of  daap  oonoam  to  tha  paopia  of  tha  Unilad 
SWtoa,  «id  al  ttaadonvloving  paopia  thraugh- 

oul  ttta  wortd. 

Tharalora.  I  KM  tfad  to  add  my  nama  aa  a 
ooaponaor  to  Houaa  Joint  RaaoiuHon  ISO.  a 
bfl  to  diilgnala  Juna  14.  1987.  aa  "Batic 
r^raadom  Day."  SImlar  liyWatlnn  waa  ap- 
piDvad  wtti  my  aupport  by  tha  M  Houaa  of 

nip ito»m  on  Jima  11.  and  aignad  Into 

F»ublc  Law  by  f*iaaMaiil  Paapan  a»o  ai^ 
quaniy  laauad  a  prodamaMon  on  tlw  ocoaaion 
of  "Sme  Fraadom  Day."  A  copy  of  Houaa 
JQM  naaolulon  150  and  tha  PraatdanTa  proo- 
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Ilia  to  and  fully  raoocnlaad  by  Um  Laacua  of 

NaUooK 

Wbaraaa  tb»  paopia  of  Baltic  Rapubllca 
baTa  tndhrldiMl  and  aaparata  eulturaa.  na- 
tional tradltlaaa,  and  lancuaaaa.  wlileh  are 
dtaUnetlT^  fOralan  to  tboaa  of  RuariK 

WharaM  tha  Union  of  tha  Sovlat  Sodallst 
Republlea  in  !•«•  lUegally  aaiaad  and  oocu- 
piad  tha  Baltic  Rapuldlei  and  by  force  In- 
oorpocatad  them  agalnat  tbelr  national  will 
and  contrary  to  ttiair  deain  for  indepen<l- 
ence  and  aonraralanty  into  the  Union  of 
SoTiat  Sodaliat  Rapabllea: 

Wbaiaaa  tha  Union  of  SoTlet  Sodaliat  Re- 
publlea itnoe  1040  liaa  ayitaratpally  removed 
native  Baltic  paoplaa  from  their  homelande 
by  deportinc  tbam  to  Siberia  and  cauaed 
gnat  maaaea  of  RiMBlans  to  relocate  tn  the 
Baltic  RaputdiOB.  thua  threatening  the 
Baltic  eulturaa  with  extinction: 

Wbereaa  the  Union  of  Soviet  Sodaliat  Re- 
publlcB  liaa  liitiinaeil  upon  the  captive  people 
of  the  Battle  Rapubllca  an  oppreMive  poUU- 
cal  ayatem  wlikh  haa  deatroyed  every  vea- 
Uce  of  democracy,  dvll  Uliertlea.  and  rell- 
gloua  freedom: 

Wbaraaa  the  people  of  Brtonla.  Latvia, 
and  Uthuania  today  And  tbemaelvea  aubju- 
gated  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publioi.  locked  Into  a  union  they  deplore, 
denied  baaic  human  rlfbta.  and  peraacuted 
for  darlnc  to  protest: 

Wbeceaa  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Ra- 
publlca refuaea  to  abide  by  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
conk,  which  It  voluntarily  aicned: 

Whereas  the  United  Statea  stands  as  a 
champion  of  liberty,  dedicated  to  the  prlnd- 
plea  of  natioaal  aeU-determinatlon.  human 
rlghfei.  and  religious  freedom,  and  opposed 
tooppceasian  and  ImperialiBn: 

Wbeiaaa  the  United  Stataa.  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nationa,  has  repeatedly  voted 
with  a  majority  of  that  International  body 
to  uphold  the  right  of  other  countries  of  the 
world.  Indudtng  those  In  Africa  and  Asia,  to 
determine  their  f atea  and  tie  free  of  foreign 
domination;  and 

Whereas  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics has  steadfastly  refuaed  to  return  to 
the  people  of  the  Baltic  Statea  of  Latvia. 
Litbuanisi.  and  Brtonla  the  right  to  exist  aa 
Independent  republics  separate  and  apart 
trtMn  the  Union  of  Soviet  Sodalist  Repub- 
lics, or  to  permit  a  return  to  such  people  of 
personal,  ptdltlcal,  and  religious  freedoms: 
Now.  therefore.  I>e  it 

Jtesofvsd  6y  the  Senate  and  Hout  of  Rep- 
naentative*  o/  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congnu  aitawiWwf.  Tfkaf— 
aacnoN  i.  oaaioNATioN. 

June  14. 1M1.  the  annlvenary  of  the  mass 
deportation  of  Baltic  paoplea  from  their 
bomelanda  In  IMl.  is  designated  as  "Baltic 
Pieedom  Day"  as  a  symbol  of  the  solidarity 
of  tha  Amarlean  people  with  the  aaptratlons 
of  the  culaved  Baltic  people.  The  President 
Is  requested  to  tasue  a  proclamation  calling 
on  tha  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve Baltic  Preedom  Day  with  appropriate 
eeremoniea  and  acUvitlea. 
aaci  ooNcaaaMHAL  aaoocNrnoN. 


aj.llaa.lM 

Whereas  tha  people  of  the  Baltic  Rapub- 
llca of  iJthi""**  Latvia,  and  Brtonla  have 
diarkbad  tha  prtnetplaa  of  religious  and  po- 
Utieal  freedom  and  independener. 

Whereas  the  BaHk  Republios  have  exiat- 
ed  as  Independent,  sovereign  nationa  beiong- 


The . 

(1)  reeogntam  the  continuing  deaire  of  the 
people  of  Uthuania.  lAtvia.  and  Brtonia  for 
fiiinilwii  and  independence  from  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
pubUca  and  their  right  to  such  freedom  and 
tiMliitxiiMlffni^:  and 

(3)  deploraa  the  refuaal  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Sodaliat  Republios  to  recognise  the 
aoveieignty  of  the  Baltic  Republlea  and  to 
jrlald  to  their  rightful  demands  for  Inde- 
from  f  ordgn  dooBinatlon  and  op- 


June  18,  1987 

Proclamation  6M7  of  June  II.  1987 
Baltic  Paxaaon  Day.  1987 
By  the  Praaident  of  the  United  SUtea  of 
America 
AProclamatlon 
Historians  of  the  Mth  century  will  chron- 
icle many  a  tragedy  for  mankind— world 
waiB.  the  rise  of  Communist  and  Nasi  totali- 
tariankm.    genodde.    military    occupation, 
mass  deportattofM.  attempU  to  destroy  cul- 
tural and  ethnic  heritage,  and  denials  of 
human  rights  and  eapedally   freedom  of 
worship  and  freedom  of  oonadenoe.  The  bia- 
toriana  will  alao  record  that  every  one  of 
theae  tragedlea  befeU  the  lirave  dtlaens  of 
the  lUegally  occupied  Republics  of  Brtonla. 
lAtvla.  and  Lithuania.  Bach  year,  on  Baltic 
Fteedom   Day.   we   pause   to   exprem  our 
heartfelt  aolldarity  with  these  courageous 
people  who  continue  to  prove  that,  despite 
all.  their  spirit  remains   free  snd  uncon- 
quered. 

On  June  14.  1940.  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
contravention  of  International  Uw  and  with 
the  collusion  of  the  Naais  under  the  Infa- 
mous Rn>bentrop-IColotov  Non-Aggreaaion 
Pact,  invaded  the  three  Independent  Baltic 
Repu)>llca.  The  Imprisonment,  deportation, 
and  murder  of  cloae  to  100.000  Baltic  people 
followed.  Later,  during  Naii-Soviet  war.  the 
Nasi  attacked  through  the  Baltic  nations 
and  aatabUshed  s  Ocstapo-run  dvO  adminis- 
tration. By  the  end  of  World  War  n.  the 
Baltic  states  had  lost  30  percent  of  their 
population:  and  between  1944  and  1949, 
some  600.000  people  were  deported  to  Sibe- 
ria. 

Totalitarian  peraecutlon  of  the  Balta.  thia 
time  once  again  under  Communism,  has 
continued  ever  since.  While  enduring  dec- 
ades of  Soviet  repreaalon  and  ruthleas  disre- 
gard for  human  rights,  the  Baltic  people 
have  continued  their  noble  and  peaceful 
quest  for  Independence.  Ulierty.  and  human 
dignity. 

Thia  year  marks  the  85th  anniversary  of 
the  4e  furt  recognition  by  the  United  SUtes 
of  the  Baltic  Republics.  The  United  SUtes 
Oovemment  has  never  reoogniaed.  nor  will 
we.  the  Soviet  Union's  lUegal  and  fordble 
Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  sUtea.  The 
United  Statea  staunchly  defends  the  right 
of  Uthuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  to  exist  as 
Independent  countries.  We  wlU  continue  to 
use  every  opportunity  to  Impress  upon  tlte 
Soviet  Union  our  support  for  the  Baltic  na- 
Uons'  right  to  national  Independence  and  to 
their  right  to  again  determine  their  own 
destiny  free  of  foreign  domlnstloiL 

Obaervanoe  of  Baltic  Preedom  day  U  vital 
for  everyone  wtw  rtieriahea  freedom  aiKl  the 
Inalienable  rlghU  Ood  granU  to  aU  men 
alike:  who  recognlaea  that  reglmea  denying 
thoae  rights  are  illegitimate:  who  sees. 
ahares.  and  salutoa  the  Baltic  peoplea'  hope, 
endurance,  and  love  of  liberty. 

Tlie  Congreaa  of  the  United  Statea.  by 
Senate  Joint  Reaolution  8.  haa  deaignat^^d 
June  14.  1987.  as  "Baltic  Preedom  Day"  and 
authorised  and  requested  the  President  to 
Issue  a  prticlamatlon  In  obaervance  of  this 
event.  _ 

NOW.  THKRSFORE.  I.  RONALD 
RKAOAN.  President  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America,  do  hereby  proclaim  June  14,  1987. 
as  Baltic  Pieedom  Day.  I  call  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  Statea  to  otaaerve  thia 
day  with  appropriate  remembranoea  and 
eeremoniea  and  to  reaffirm  their  commit- 
ment to  the  prindplea  of  liberty  and  self-de- 
termination for  all  peoplaa. 

IN  W1TNB8S  WHKRBOP.  I  have  hereun- 
to aet  my  hand  this  thirteenth  day  of  June. 


June  18,  1987 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
and  elghty-aeven.  and  of  the  Independence 
of  ihe  United  SUtes  of  America  the  two 
hundred  and  eleventh. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

\M.  Spaakar.  I  am  privHaged  to  join  with 
Amaricana  of  Lithuanian.  Latvian,  and  Esto- 
nian daaoant  in  tha  11th  Congraaaional  Oia- 
trict  of  IIKnoia  wNch  I  am  honorod  to  repra- 
aent.  and  throughout  the  NaMon,  in  com- 
mamorating  tha  4eih  annivaraafy  of  BaMc 
Fraadom  Day.  On  thia  occaaton  wa  honor  and 
famambar  the  brave  men  and  woman  who 
dtod  for  freedom,  as  waH  aa  thoae  who  contin- 
ue to  atnjggie  to  keep  alve  the  hopea  and 
drowna  of  the  people  of  the  BaMc  Statea, 
who  seek  only  to  Nve  their  own  lives  and  to 
guide  their  own  dealiniea,  and  we  hope  and 
pray  that  denwcracy  wW  someday  be  restored 
to  theae  three  proud  nationa. 


OIL  PIPELINE  RATE 
DEREGULATION 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OPTKXAS 

VH  TBI  Honai  or  KKPRasDrr  ativbs 
Thunday,  June  18, 1987 

*M.  FIELDS.  *Af.  Speaker,  today  I  am  joining 
my  coNeague,  Repreaentative  Mike  Synar  in 
introducing  the  Oil  PipeNne  Regulatory  Refomi 
AcL 

Government  regulation  is  neceaaary  to  pro- 
tect the  oonaumer  against  the  potential 
abuaea  of  monopolies  or  substantial  monopo- 
liea.  Regulatkxi  serves  as  a  autwtitute  for  the 
dtedpline  of  a  competitive  marketplace.  How- 
ever Government  regulation  is  a  poor  stepsis- 
ter to  true  competitxxi.  Regulatory  bureaucra- 
ciea,  by  their  very  nature,  cannot  respond 
quickly  to  changing  environn>ents  aa  the  mar- 
ketpiaice  can  and,  indeed,  must.  Regulators 
carwtot  exert  tt>e  intense  pressure  whk:h  the 
competitive  marketplace  does,  keeping  com- 
penies  lean  and  reaponaive  to  their  cuatom- 
ers.  And,  finaNy  regutatton  ia  eayenaive  for  the 
Government  for  the  regulated  business  and, 
eventually,  for  the  consumer.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  reguiatton  of  competitive  industries 
is  not  only  unnecesaary  but  is  contrary  to  the 
put)ik:  intereeL 

The  OH  Pipeline  Regulatory  Refonn  Act  rec- 
ognizes the  competitive  nature  of  ttw  oi  pipe- 
line industry  and  provides  for  substantial  de- 
regulation of  crude  oil  and  refined  product 
pipaine  rates.  The  act  does  not  provide  com- 
pMe  deregulation  of  the  oil  pipelne  induatiy. 
01  pipelnes  must  continue  to  act  as  common 
caniara,  serving  all  shippers  upon  reasonable 
demand,  without  undue  diacriminatton.  Addi- 
ttonaNy,  the  act  eatabiahes  a  procedure 
before  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
miaaton  [FERq  by  whfch  shipfMrs  may  chal- 
lenge potonHaiy  dtocriminatory  acttona  by  oil 
pipelines.  This  remedy  before  the  FERC  is  in 
addWon  to  the  existing  remedtos  under  anti- 
tniat  law.  WTvie  antitruat  ramediea  remain,  ttw 
FERC  procedure  provMea  shippers  an  alterna- 
tive forum  wtMCh  can  pfx>vide  relief  in  a  nwre 
timely,  less  expensive  manner  than  antitrust 
lawsuits. 

Mf.  Speaker,  the  oi  pipeine  industry  today 
differs  greatly  from  the  oil  pipeline  industry 
which  exiated  when  rate  regulalton  waa  im- 
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poaad  by  the  Intaratate  Commerce  Act  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Ttte  modem  oil  pipeline  in- 
duatry  apana  the  continent  provklng  cuatom- 
era  numeroua  alternative  routea  to  ^  petro- 
leum and  petroleum  products.  In  additton  to 
competitton  within  the  oil  pipeline  induatry, 
itself,  trucka,  barges  and  tankers  vie  for  ship- 
para'  busineaa.  Above  and  beyond  actual 
InvMportatton  competitton,  refirters  artd  mar- 
Uetera  can  often  obtain  crude  or  refir>ed  prod- 
uct from  different  geographtoai  suppliers,  by- 
passing a  parlKuiar  pipeline  altogettter.  Final- 
ly, the  practK»  of  prodixn  exchanges  between 
shippers  can  reduce  or  even  eliminate  the 
need  for  transportation.  AN  these  factors  work 
together  to  ensure  reasonable  oil  pipeline 
tranaportatton  rates  and  render  governmental 
rate  regulation  unneceaaary. 

My  coHeaguea  may  wonder  why  rate  de- 
regiilatton  ia  now  neceaaary  when  oil  pipeines 
have  been  regulated  since  1906.  I  wouW 
answer  that  since  regulatory  jurisdk:lion  was 
transferred  from  Vne  Interstate  Commerce 
Commiaaion  to  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  in  1977,  regulatory  gukleiines  of 
oil  pipeline  rates  have  been  in  a  state  of  un- 
certainty. In  mkl-ldes,  after  years  of  costly  Kti- 
gatton  over  oil  pipeline  raternaking  methodoto- 
gy,  the  Commission  issues  Opinnns  154-6 
artd  154-C.  But  even  these  deciskxis  dki  not 
put  an  erxj  to  tf>e  prolonged  uncertainty;  ttiese 
decisions  leave  many  questk>ns  which  may 
not  be  resolved  without  more  expensive  and 
lengthy  rate  cases. 

In  ttie  end,  the  consumer  will  pay  the  finan- 
cial cost  of  this  unnecessary  rate  reguiatton. 
Perhaps,  more  importantly,  the  consumer  will 
suffer  if  the  current  regutatory  quagmire  dis- 
courages new  investment  in  oil  pipeline  fadli- 
tiea.  Shippers  may  then  be  forced  to  use  more 
expensive  arxj  less  efficient  modes  of  trans- 
portation. 

Finally,  I  might  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  transportation  costa  on  oil  through 
pipelines  reprc«ent  only  a  minute  percentage 
of  the  final  coat  paid  by  consumers  for  petro- 
leum producte.  So,  attempting  to  keep  fuel 
costs  down  by  stringently  regulating  oil  pipe- 
line rates  Is  certainly  letting  the  "tail  wag  the 
dog." 

In  conduston.  Mr.  Speaker,  governmental 
regutatkxi  of  oil  pipelines  is  no  kxiger  neces- 
sary. The  argumente  for  lifting  that  outnwded 
reguiatton  are  strong.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  arxl  Representative  SYf4AR  in 
supportirig  tfw  deregulation  of  oil  pipelines. 


TEN  HISTORIC  CONGRESSIONAL 
DECISIONS 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OPPLOHIOA 
nr  THK  HOUSI  or  RSntXSDfTATIVSS 

Thunday,  June  18, 1987 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  pre- 
senting another  statement  in  my  series  com- 
memorating the  upcoming  bicentennial  of  ttie 
U.S.  Congreaa,  aa  weU  as  the  bicenterwiial  of 
tha  U.S.  Conatltutton.  The  vital  role  of  the 
Congraaa  in  our  nattonal  Hte  cannot  be  under- 
stated, Mr.  Speaker.  All  lawmaking  power 
within  the  Federal  Government  ia  granted  to 
the  Congreaa.  Inevitably,  it  haa  been  the  Con- 
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graaa  which  haa  had  to  confront  Utoae  crNicgi 
iaauea  facing  America  during  ttw  great  apocfia 
of  our  paat  Congraaa  haa  not  afilrked  thia 
duty,  somoUinoB  quiddy  and  aomattinaa  with 
agoriizing  slowneaa,  Cor>graaa  haa  raapondad 
to  changing  condMiorw  arto  changing  nalional 
needa  by  enacting  rni^  legialatton.  In  the  two 
centuries  of  the  Federal  Congreaa,  we  have 
enacted  more  than  10,000  lawa.  Many  of 
theae  are  minor  atatutea,  tinkering  with  larger 
nrieaaurea  already  on  the  hooka.  Oifwrs  were 
controversial  in  their  day,  but  have  tong  ainoe 
fallen  from  publk;  awareness.  But  still  others 
fundamentally  changed  our  fMatton.  They 
ctianged  ttw  way  our  Govemmem  works,  ttwy 
changed  the  way  we  as  Americana  treat  each 
other,  and  they  changed  ttw  way  Amertoa  re- 
lates to  other  nattons  in  the  worM  community. 
Today,  Ml.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  apeak  briefly 
about  10  major  laws  and  iaauea  Congraaa 
oonsMered  during  ttw  pest  two  cenluriea. 
Some  may  say  that  other  laws  merit  dtocua- 
sion  instead;  they  may  be  right  Historiana  and 
private  citizens  alike  can  dnagree  atxMt  ttw 
most  important  issues  the  Congress  has  ev«r 
faced.  But  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  theae  10 
share  a  common  element  wtwn  Congress 
acted  on  these  issues,  some  basic  oiement  in 
American  life  was  changed.  Aftemvards,  some 
may  have  tonged  to  return  to  an  eeriier,  aim- 
pier  era,  but  the  change  theae  lawa  and  ac- 
tions made  was  fundairwntal  and  couM  not  be 
overturrwd  except  at  great  cost  to  us  aH. 

BiaOFmGKTS 

The  BUI  of  Rights,  the  term  we  coNectively 
apply  to  the  first  10  amendmento  to  the  U.S. 
Constitutton,  was  arguably  the  most  important 
single  accompKshnwnt  of  the  First  Congraaa. 

When  the  Constituttonal  Convenlton  waa 
conaklering  ttw  proviaions  of  ttw  draft  corwti- 
tutton,  one  of  ttw  delegates,  George  Maaon  of 
Virginia,  argued  forcefully  for  the  addKton  of  a 
bW  of  r^te  to  the  document  A  motton  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  draft  such  a  measure 
tost  on  a  tie  vote  in  the  oonventton,  five 
States  to  five,  and  ao  the  Constitutton  was 
submitted  to  the  States  for  ratlftoatton  without 
a  bill  of  righte. 

In  a  number  of  State  ratifying  conventtorts, 
the  absence  of  a  bill  of  righte  was  strongly 
critkxzed.  But  Hamilton  and  Madtoon  argued 
in  the  FederaMsl  papers  that  a  bW  of  rights 
was  unnecessary  because  the  Federal  Qov- 
emnwnt  couU  not  act  to  suppress  any  right 
such  as  freedom  of  ttw  press  in  the  abeence 
of  expressing  constituttonal  authority.  Never- 
theleas,  many  delegates  to  the  ratifying  oon- 
venttons  were  not  persuaded,  and  several 
States  in  ratifying  the  Constitutton  sent  atong 
suggesttons  for  items  to  be  inctoded  in  a  sub- 
sequent bill  of  rights. 

Madison,  elected  as  a  Repreaentative  from 
Virginia  to  ttw  House  of  Representativea  in 
the  First  Congreaa,  took  it  upon  himself  to 
codtfy  the  various  proposals  for  a  bM  of  rights. 
On  June  8,  1789,  Madwon  moved  that  the 
House  immediately  constoer  the  isaue  of  a  biH 
of  rights;  the  motion  vras  defeated,  but  the 
issue  was  refen«d  to  a  select  committee  of 
10,  inckiding  Madteon.  On  Auguat  13,  1789, 
the  House,  nweting  as  the  Commiltee  of  the 
Whoto,  began  constoeratton  of  itema  to  be  in- 
ckjded  in  a  biH  of  righte.  In  all,  the  House  con- 
sklered  the  proposed  bill  of  righto  on  eight  dif- 
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dtf  in  AuQMt  1780.  UWmrta^.   14 
HiMnkMnli   to   ths   ConcMulton 
Id  to  by  ttw  HeuM  on  August  24, 
1788. 

TlwrMord  eH  Smwtm  oon>ldOT8on  ol  »• 
pnipoMd  OTMniftiwnli  is  •xoswflngly 
iiMtahy.  N  to  known  Vwl  tho  Swwto  prapoMd 
to  nnodify  aomo  ot  «w  Houm  ■ugowMnna 
«)d.  uMmaMy.  ilrt«g«Mnni  *om  bottt  Omn- 
bif»  ffM«  m  (jtxHmmem  on  SoptomtMr  21. 
1788.   At  •  rMuN  of  8w  wiilwno.  «w 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

wm  admitod  m  ■  alav*  Stato  in  1812.  *M^ 
Muri.  atoo  a  tonMofy  oroanizad  through  ttw 
Lm^alwia  PurehM*.  paWlonad  for  admlaaton 
to  »w  Unton  as  a  aiaww  State  m  1817.  and 
HQ^  m  1818. 

Tha  Maaouri  patMton  imatonad  »w  aaitar 
dacWon  ovar  aievary  in  tha  Norttuwoat  TanW 
tory  ainoa  moat  of  tha  Maaourl  tarrttory  waa 
north  of  tha  point  at  which  tha  Ohio  Riw 
ftowad  into  tha  IlliilnlrrI  R*var   Whan  tha 


12  vnandmanla.  and  t>olh  Chambar* 
oomptatod  «w  approval  of  tha  r«4aad  amand- 
manli  on  Saptotnbar  25. 1788. 

On  Nowambar  20.  1788.  Maw  Jaraay 
bawna  tha  llrat  SMa  to  raity  tha  amand- 
manli.  Tha  raquiaia  lllh  ratifying  Stato  wm 
Virginia  on  Daoainbar  IS.  1781.  Two  of  tha 
piopoaiii  12  amandmanta  war*  not  ratl8ad  by 
tha  praacifcad  numbar  of  Stalaa:  ona  would 
haw*  mipoaad  a  oomplax  matwmalical  lonnu- 
la  tor  autorMMcMy  incraaaing  tha  aiza  of  tha 
Houaa  of  RapraaanlBMvaa  atlar  aach  cwwa 
«)d  Jatoimming  tha  popuMon  tlza  of  aach 
dMtet:  tha  olhar  would  hava 


torn  bacomlng  affacNwa  unM  ttw  baginning  of 
tha  naid  Congraaa.  In  both  matancaa.  appar- 
anMy.  tha  Stato  aaaamblaa  balawad  auch  aub- 
iacto  wara  not  appropdato  for  Inoiuaion  in  a 

ba  of  righla.  and.  moraovar.  wara  aubfacta 
wMoh  ihould  ramain  within  tha  deration  of 
IhaCongraaa. 

Tha  b«  of  righto  waa  InitMy  viawwl  as  a 
■iiiltoMon  on  tm  powar  of  8ta  Fadaral  Qovam- 
manL  But.  wMh  tha  paaaaga  of  tha  I4ih 
Miwndwant.  dalning  naMonal  and  Stato  cW- 
lanaNp.  atong  wNh  a  numbar  of  lator  nJnga 
by  Vw  Suprama  Court  moat  of  tha  prowWona 
of  8ia  bM  of  righto  haw*  baan  dadarad  to  ba 
HHHIrah^  to  protoct  dtlaana  againal  acttona 
ttfian  by  Stato  and  local  gowammants  as  waiL 
Mr.  Spatfiar.  tha  paaasga  of  tha  b«  of  righto 
ahowad  that  tha  Fadaral  Qovammant  could 
ba  trualad  wMh  8w  potontiaNy  vaat  powars 
^antod  to  it  in  tha  ConaMtotion;  tha  b«  of 
rt^ito  aat  a  ctoar  and  vWbto  barriar  bayond 
wWch  Qovammant  oould  not  go.  Tha  acliona 
of  tha  Rral  Congraaa  in  quiddy  conaidaring 
«id  laoommandtog  a  bH  of  righto  uonllrmad 
•lat  tha  naw  Fadaral  Qowammant  would 
ramain  raaponalwa  to  ttw  naada  of  dttzans 


TMCuaSSOUM 

Tha  aacHonal  ortaia  which  aruplad  whan 
Maaourt  paMHonad  to  ba  admMad  to  tha 
Union  aa  a  atowa  Slafto  naarly  cauaad  tha  dto- 
soluMon  of  tha  Unitod  Statoa.  Howavar.  tha 
poMcd  aidto.  paraonal  intogrtly.  and  davotlon 
to  tha  Union  axWbitod  by  oongraaaional  iaad- 
ara  from  bottt  Nortti  and  Souttt  praaanwd  tha 
Nation  «rom  ttw  tiactora  ttwt  waa  not  to  coma 
for  40  morw  yaara. 

Tha  iaauaa  aurrourtdtog  Missouri's  admis- 
•ion  wara  many  and  oomplax.  Whan  tha  Corv 
graaa  undar  ttw  Aillciaa  of  Confadaralion  or- 
gvitoad  tha  Morthwaat  Tarrttory.  tha  araa  now 
oonvriaing  ONo,  Indtona.  and  MteNgan.  H  had 
Inokidad  a  proxlaton  banning  atawary  In  ttwt 
ma  north  of  ttw  Ohto  Riwar.  Vaat  naw  toni- 
lory  waa  aoquirad  by  «w  UnMad  Stalaa 
through  tha  Louisiana  Purchasa.  a  ragion 
wNoh  had  iortg  raoogrtiad  siavary  undar 
Franch  «id  Spwiah  adminiBlralioa  Loulatona 


1810.  K  igraad  to  authortza  tha  Mtoaouri  l^ag- 
(statura  to  draft  a  Stato  oonatNulion.  but  alao 
sddad  m  amandmant  prohtoMng  tha  torthar 
imroductton  of  aiawaa  into  Missouri  and  raqi*- 
ing  ttwt  cMdran  bom  of  alavas  ba  fraad  at 
aga  25.  m  tha  Sanato.  whara  ttwra  wara  an 
aquirf  numbar  of  Senators  from  fraa  and 
siava-hoidtog  Stotas,  tha  Houaa  amandmant 
Mtod  on  paaaiga.  «id  tha  Mtoaowi  bM  dtod  at 
tha  and  of  tha  Congraaa. 

Whan  tha  naw  Congraaa  oonvanad  in  Da- 
cambar  1819.  Maina.  long  a  gaographieaHy 
sspwatopwiof  Massac  h> lastly  petitionad  for 
admlaaton  to  tha  Union  as  a  saparato  Stole. 
Tha  basto  for  a  iximpromiaa  batwaan  tha  sac- 
tions  sssmsd  poaaMa.  Aflar  tha  Houaa  had 
quickiy  paaaed  s  maasura  admitting  Maine  as 
a  Stato  whara  siavary  waa  axptcMy  banned, 
the  Senato  added  an  amandmant  admitting 
Mtaaouri  to  the  Union  without  any  raferanoe  to 
siavary  in  that  territory.  The  Senato  further 
added  a  sUputation  that,  in  the  future,  siavary 
be  bwmed  north  of  36  degrees.  30  minutos 
North  latitude.  This  latitude  Ine  roughly  corre- 
sponded to  the  Ohto  FWver  line  eatabishad  In 
the  Northweat  Ordtoance.  The  oorryromiaa 
sppearart  to  be  aaalad:  equei  representatkx) 
between  stovehototog  and  free  Stotes  would 
be  temporarily  preserved  in  the  Senato.  with  a 
flxed  geographic  boundary  aatablahad  regard- 
ing  the  axtont  of  aiavehoMtog  territory. 

At  the  last  minuto.  the  compromise  wes 
threatened.  The  *aft  Missouri  Stoto  constitu- 
tion granted  Its  legistature  the  power  to  pro- 
Nbtt  the  entry  of  free  blacks  and  mulattoes 
Into  the  Stato.  After  s  brief  but  contenttous 
debate,  tha  Congraaa  paaaed  further  togiala- 
tton  stipulating  that  Missouri  wouU  not  be  ad- 
mittod  until  the  territory  agreed  that  nothing  In 
ito  oonatMutkxi  shouU  be  Interpreted  to 
^vtdge  the  privtoges  and  Immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  Stotes.  The  offending  pro- 
viston  was  removed  from  the  Stato  constitu- 
lion.  and  Mtoeouri  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
onAuguatlO.  1821. 

A  toadtog  roto  In  forging  this  compromiae 
muat  be  given  to  Henry  Ctay.  then  the  Speek- 
er  of  the  Houaa  of  Repreeentatives.  Clay,  "the 
great  compromiaar."  who  was  atoo  InslnNnen- 
tal  in  the  great  Compromise  of  18S0.  was  in- 
stojmenttf  in  Inking  the  admtoaton  of  Maine 
and  Missouri  logattwr.  TNa  compromiae 
agreement  between  the  secttons  heM  for  30 
yeers.  until  CiriMomie.  tocated  south  of  the 
Mtoeouri  Compromise  line,  sought  admission 
aa  a  free  Stoto.  The  Compromise  of  1850  at- 
tempted to  hold  the  sections  together,  but  thto 
further  agreement  waa  broken  apart  when  the 
Su^nmt  Court  mied  in  1857  that  Congraaa 
couki  not  bar  the  Introductton  of  siavary 
throughout  the  Unioa  But.  the  Compromtoe  of 
1820  bought  time  for  the  Union  and  for  ito  po- 
Mtoal  inatitolions  to  mature.  The  contiover^ 
was  a  portont  of  Mnga  to  coma,  it  waa,  as 
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Thomas  Jaftaraon  ottoaoMd.  an  event  that 
mad  l*n  wNh  few  "Ifce  s  fire  be*  in  ttw 

TMS  HOMCSTCAO  ACT 

The  movement  to  grant  pubHc  land  to  wil- 
ing aettters  for  f»ee  or  at  s  smaH  cttofga  daiae 
In  the  UnMad  Stalaa  from  the  setdemant  of 
the  Northwest  Territory  before  ttte  adoptton  of 
ttw  Constitutton.  As  vaat  naw  torvto  were 
added  to  ttw  United  Statoa  ttvough  tha  Loutoi- 
ana  Purchass.  the  aoqutoitton  of  Taxaa  and 
the  settlement  of  the  Msadcsn  Wsr.  popular 
sarttimerit  for  granting  seMers  free  aooeaa  to 

Among  ttte  aaritost  congraestonai  leaders  in 
thto  movamant  waa  Senator  Thomas  Hart 
Bantoa  Benlon  was  Mtoaouri's  first  Senator 
and  served  in  the  Congraaa  for  mora  Ihan  30 
yaw*.  Although  Benton  couM  not  obtain  suflt- 
dent  support  for  hto  free  land  for  settlers 
po«cy  in  the  Senato.  the  House  Convnittee  on 
Public  l-anda  endorsed  such  legtolation  in 
1828.  Prestoent  Andrew  Jeckson  supported 
sn  end  to  fees  for  the  private  purchase  of 
pubte  tonds  In  hto  1832  annual  msssags.  But. 
sectional  antagontom  staled  the  progrees  of 
theee  propoeals.  Many  In  the  South  feered 
that  the  Western  pubic  tonds  wouM  be  popu- 
lated by  antisiavery  norttwmers.  Many  In  the 
otoer  Eastern  Stotes  thougM  that  free  puMic 
lands  In  the  West  wouM  hurt  the  economies 
of  ttw  Eastern  Statee  arxl  wouM  reduce  East- 
em  land  values.  The  splnter  "Free  Sol  Party" 
emerged  in  the  late  1840's.  with  a  war  hero 
Preetoentiei  candklate.  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont 
son-irvlaw  of  Senator  Benton,  arxj  a  ptatform 
endorsing  homestead  iogtolation  and  an  end 
to  slavery.  reeuMng  In  the  fanxxjs  sksgan 
"Free  Sol.  Free  l-and.  Free  Men,  and  Fre- 
mont" 

The  Republican  Party  from  ito  beginnings  In 
the  eeriy  1850's  strongly  supported  home- 
steed  legntation.  In  1859.  s  Republcan  Fiep- 
resentotive  from  Pennsylvania,  Qatoaha  Grow. 
Introduced  a  bM  pro^Mtog  for  the  sato  of 
public  lands  to  settlers  st  s  modest  price  of 
25  cents  per  acre.  The  bM  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congrses  by  eeriy  1860.  but  Presi- 
dent Bucfianan  vetoed  the  measure  on  tt>e 
grounds  that  he  b  slaved  it  to  be  unconstitu- 
ttonal.  The  Houaa  narrowly  faiad  to  ovenide 
the  veto. 

Two  yeers  later,  with  the  RepuUican  Party 
soldly  in  control  of  both  Houaes  of  the  Con- 
greas  aflsr  the  sscesston  of  the  Southern 
States.  Grow,  now  the  Speaker  of  the  Houaa. 
again  Introduced  hto  homeatoad  bM.  Thto  time, 
the  meesure  pessed  both  Houses  eaaly.  and 
Praaktont  Lincoln  signed  the  Homaataad  Act 
Into  tow  on  May  20.  1862.  The  tow  provktod  to 
bona  ftoe  settlers  160  acres  of  tond  for  a 
rKMTiinal  fWng  fee  on  the  condHton  that  they 
lv«  on  the  land  for  5  yaars  and  ctoar  and  cul- 
tivato  it  Thto  unpreoedenled  largeass  by  the 
Federal  Government  gave  mWtone  of  intereet- 
ed  seltlars,  naUva  bom  and  immigrani  aMw. 
access  to  land  and  a  homeaito.  opened  vaat 
territories  and  made  even  more  substantisi  re- 
sources avalabto  to  us  aU.  The  Homestead 
Act  helped  to  poputoto  America  and  to  maiw 
our  I4atton  what  it  to  today. 

ova.  WM  OONSTTTUnONM.  AMBOMENTS 

Mr.  Speeker.  our  greatost  sustained  domee 
Ito  trmady  waa  the  CMI  War. 
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moral  dWaranoee  between  the  North  and 
Soutti  over  tha  toaue  of  siavary  and  Ito  exten- 
ston  into  naw  tsrritoriae.  coupled  wNh  poWtoal 
dtoputas  over  ttw  appropriato  roto  and  power 
of  ttw  Fedsrri  Qovamment  made  the  War  be- 
tween the  Statee  almoat  inevitabto.  That  the 
conUct  was  postponed  lor  four  decades  aftsr 
the  oonfrovarsy  over  tha  admisaton  of  Mtosou- 
ri  to  a  tributo  to  the  skMs  of  polttoal  toadars 
from  bott)  the  North  and  South.  The  1st  to 
tong  «td  extends  far  beyond  the  names  of 
Ctay.  Ci«wun.  and  Wabator.  But  their  skMto 
and  thoae  of  ottters  oouM  not  preval  forever, 
and  tfta  war  came. 

Whettter  reestablshing  the  Unton  or  abol- 
tohing  stowery  was  the  higheet  war  goal  of  the 
North  waa  dtoputad  for  a  time.  Even  Praaktont 
Uncoto  attempted  to  avokJ  the  toaue  of  abol- 
tohing  slavery.  The  Emandpalton  Prodama- 
Iton.  It  must  be  remembered,  appled  only  to 
freeing  slaves  In  rebelitous  Southern  Stotes;  It 
dU  not  free  slaves  In  such  untonist  Stotes  as 
Mtoeouri.  Maryland,  and  Oateware.  But  such 
halfwey  measures  were  not  enough,  and  the 
Congreea  moved  to  formally  abolsh  slavery 
by  oortsMtuttonal  amendrr>ent 

The  amendment  was  Introduced  in  the 
Houaa  by  Representative  Jamae  M.  Ashley  of 
Ohto.  Ashley  had  been  a  kxig-time  aboMtontot 
md  an  eeriy  convert  of  the  Republcan  Party. 
WKj  he  woukl  become  one  of  the  House  man- 
agers in  the  impeachment  trial  of  Praaktont 
Andrew  Johneon.  Representative  Ashley.  I 
shouM  noto.  was  the  great-grandtather  of  our 
former  colleague.  Repreeentotive  Thomas 
"Lud"  Ashley,  a  Democrat  from  Ohto  wfw 
served  in  the  House  from  1955-61.  in  the 
Senato.  Senator  Chartes  Sumner,  the  re- 
nowned ^wltionist  and  Republcan  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Senator  John  B.  Henderson, 
a  Democrat  from  Mtoeouri.  jointly  introduced 
ttto  amendment 

The  draft  amendment  as  modHied  Into  ttw 
form  we  recognize  today  by  the  Senato  Judk:i- 
ary  Committee  chairman.  Senator  Lyman 
Tnxnbul.  passed  the  Senate  easily  by  a  voto 
of  38  to  6.  Thto  issue  was  more  dosely  fought 
in  the  House,  however,  as  two  votes  were 
nacasaary  until  the  needed  two-thirds  support 
was  obttfned,  119-56  on  January  31.  1865. 
only  10  weeks  before  Lincoln  was  kMied.  Even 
though  Preakjent  Johnson  and  the  Congress 
wouU  tater  spM  over  the  tosue  of  reconstruct- 
ing tfte  South,  Johnson  made  ratlftoatton  of 
ttw  amendment  a  condHton  fbr  readmissfon  of 
ttw  Southern  States  to  ttw  Union,  and  tfw 
amendment  was  ratified  by  the  requisito 
number  of  States  on  December  18. 1865. 

The  need  for  further  actton  was  apparent  to 
the  Congress  soon  after  tfw  13th  amendment 
was  ratiftod.  In  many  States  of  the  former 
Confederacy,  freed  Macks  were  being  Imited 
by  tow  in  their  righto  to  worit  for  wages  and  in 
their  righto  to  own  property,  to  short  they 
ware  betog  subiected  to  a  new  form  of  inderv 
tursd  servtee.  eltfwugh  they  were  no  tonger 
tof^ly  slaves. 

In  the  Congress,  the  Joint  Committoe  on 
Reconstrudton.  nemed  by  bott)  the  House 
wid  Senato  to  review  the  raadmiaaton  of  the 
Stalaa  of  the  Confederacy  to  the  Unton,  re- 
ported an  addMonal  consWulonal  amend- 
ment The  swesping  language  of  ttito  amartd- 
ment  defined  rwtfonai  cWzanehip  for  the  llrst 
time,  and  forbade  any  State  from  erwcting  or 
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enforcing  a  law  whtoh  abridged  the  privleges 
wtd  immunities  of  any  dtlzen  of  the  Unitad 
Statee,  denied  any  paraon  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  ttw  tow,  or  deprived  any  peraon  of 
"Me,  ttwrty,  or  property  wittwut  due  procees 
of  tow." 

Thto  amendment  Mr.  Speaker,  was  initlaly 
intended  to  proled  freed  blacks  from  aconom- 
k:  servitude.  For  a  tkne,  the  Supreme  Court  in- 
terpreted thto  amendment  differently,  and 
claimed  that  ito  greater  protecttons  were  to 
privato  buairwss  enterpriaes  and  not  to  indivto- 
uato.  But  ttito  great  amendment  has  been  the 
basto  under  wfitoh  20lh  century  Supreme 
Court  rulngs  have  made  tfw  rigfito  gueranteed 
to  Americans  to  the  bM  of  righto  secure  from 
threat  from  their  Stato  govemmento  aa  weH  as 
from  the  Federal  Government  The  14th 
amendment  has  served  as  the  basto  for  court 
njlngs  requiring  the  radtotricting  and  equal  ap- 
porttonment  of  ttw  Federal  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  of  the  cfwmbers  of  ttw  State 
iegtototures.  FmaNy.  thto  amendment  was  the 
basto  for  ttw  key  court  njings  clearly  stating 
that  segregatton  of  Americans  on  the  basto  of 
race  woukl  no  tonger  be  tolerated.  The  expan- 
ston  of  the  amendment's  scope  over  time  has 
been  tnjiy  extraordtoary.  The  14th  amendment 
has  helped,  in  large  part  to  make  our  society 
wtiat  It  is  today. 

The  last  of  the  OvN  War  era  constituttonal 
amendmento  was  ttw  15th  amerxtowrrt,  an  at- 
tempt by  the  Congress  to  guarantee  that  freed 
blacks  be  ensured  ttw  right  to  voto.  The 
amendment  forbids  ttw  Federal  and  State 
governments  from  denytog  or  abrWgirtg  ttw 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  "race,  cotor,  or 
prevtous  oonditton  of  servitude."  In  one  sense, 
it  was  an  attempt  by  ttw  radtoal  RepuUtoans 
in  ttw  Congress  to  prevent  Souttwm  State 
govemnwnte  from  disfrancfMng  freed  blacks 
who  had  been  a  consistent  voting  btock  sup- 
porting ttw  Republcan  Party.  In  a  broader 
sense,  it  was  a  recognitton  l>y  Congraaa  ttwt 
fuH  citizensfiip  for  freed  blacks  requirsd  a 
guarantee  of  the  right  to  vote. 

The  amendment  was  defective  in  that  it  dkl 
not  prohtoit  ottwr  quaWtoations  for  ttw  right  to 
voto  whtoh  were  not  based  on  race,  but  whtoh 
dto  dtoproporttonateiy  affect  blacks'  right  to 
vote.  Senator  dver  P.  Morton  of  indtona,  a 
toading  Republcan  at  ttw  time  ttw  amend- 
ment was  ratified,  ttwught  ttwt  such  additional 
qualftoatiora  wouM  be  used  to  disfrancfwe 
blacks.  He  was  right  an  addHlonal  constitu- 
tional amendment  bannirig  ttw  pol  tax  artd 
ttw  passage  of  ttw  Voting  Rigfito  Act  were 
necessary  before  official  and  unofficiai  racial 
bias  in  voting  laws  ttvoughout  the  country 

Mr.  SpeAer.  ttw  Civil  War  constitutional 
amendmento  initially  had  a  Mmited  scope:  to 
end  slavery,  to  guarantee  ttw  property  and 
paraonal  riglito  of  freed  Macks,  and  to  guararv 
tee  ttwt  race  not  be  a  disqualfication  for 
voting.  The  amendmento  speek  of  the  tofty 
sentimente  of  ttw  Unton  during  ttw  Civil  War. 
and  today  ttwy  are  testimony  to  ttw  ways  in 
whtoh  our  understandtog  of  ttw  Constitutton 
cfwnges  as  society  arxl  ito  needs  cfwnge. 

MOmiU.  LAND  QRANT  COLLEQE  ACT 

Thto  maior  oongresstonal  actton  forever 
chwigad  ttw  nature  of  American  education. 
For  many  years,  citizen  pressure  had  been 
mounting  for  taxpayer  supported  elementary 
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education  in  tfw  Statee.  with 
taldng  ttw  lead  to  providtog  etaiiwntovy  and 
aeoondary  ffducatton  at  taxpayer  sMpanaa. 
Many  Foundtog  Fattwrs,  todudtog  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Iwd  sougfit  oongresatorwl  and  Fed- 
eral Goverrwnent  involvement  to  education. 
For  a  time,  in  ttw  early  19tti  century,  tlw  Corv 
gress  oatahlBhed  a  joint  commMaa  on  a  na- 
tiorwl  university.  However,  ttw  maiorlty  tw- 
Keved  ttwt  ttw  Corwtitution  eitoiaealy  nwda 
education  a  rTwttar  for  Stato  and  tocal  oon- 
oem.  Thus,  wfiito  dired  Federal  uwMiui  of 
education  eeemed  barred,  meny  looked  for 
ways  for  ttw  Federal  Government  to  encour- 
age ttw  dovotopmont  of  educatiorwl  fadMlae 
maiwged  by  ttw  States.  A  precedent  tor  thto 
Federal  roto  existed  twfore  ttw  ConatNullon 
was  adopted:  in  1785.  and  agato  in  1787.  ttw 
Congreas  passed  legislatior)— ttw  Land  Ordi- 
nance of  1785  and  ttw  Northeast  Ordtoanoa 
of  1787— granting  to  ttw  States  640  acres  o« 
larto  in  each  townaliip  for  pul)lc  sdwoto 

Witti  ttw  passage  of  ttw  Homestead  Act 
vast  new  areas  of  putilc  lands  wara  made 
avalabto  for  setttement  and  for  eventual  orga- 
nization into  territortal  and  Stato  govemmanla. 
Fdowing  ttw  precedent  set  by  ttw  earttor  or- 
dtoances,  a  puMto  campaign  was  laurtchad  by 
a  number  of  leadtog  dtizetw,  indudtog  Horace 
Greeley,  ttw  edKor  of  ttw  New  Yortt  Tribune, 
to  persuade  Congress  to  encourage  educa- 
tional facMties  constiiidton  to  ttw  homestead 
larKto.  WHtiin  the  Congrssa.  Representative 
Justin  Smitti  MonM  of  Vsrmont  tod  efforto  to 
pass  more  expansive  educatiorwl  logialation. 
MorriH's  efforts  tod  to  ttw  pessage  to  1862  of 
ttw  Land  Grant  Cdtoge  Act  Under  ttw  ad. 
each  Stato  was  given  30.000  acres  of  puMto 
land  for  each  Senator  and  Repreaantattve  It 
had  In  Congress.  For  the  States  having  no 
putilc  larxJs.  or  an  insufficient  anwunt  d 
puMto  lands  based  upon  ttw  alocation  formu- 
la, the  Federal  Government  provktod  "land 
scrip."  securities  besed  upon  pulilc  landa 
owned  by  ttw  Federal  Government  to  other 
States.  These  securities,  in  tum,  oouU  be  sokJ 
and  ttw  proceeds  used  by  ttw  States  to  pur- 
chase privately  hekl  lands  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

As  a  result  of  ttito  act  agriouHural  odtogea 
were  estaMtohed  in  every  Stato.  Subeequant 
amendmento  to  ttw  original  Morril  Ad  hawa 
permitted  ttw  estaMtohmsnt  of  mtoing  schools, 
reform  schools,  coleges  for  ttw  education  o< 
teachers,  a  women's  cdtoge.  and  even  an 
urtwn  tond-grant  colege.  ttw  University  of  ttw 
Ototttot  of  Cdumbia.  It  to  not  an  understate- 
ment Mr.  Speaker,  to  oadR  ttw  Morril  Ad  for 
providtog  ttw  United  Statoa  witti  ttw  moat  ex- 
tensive puMk:  higher  education  system  to  ttw 
worid.  Our  puHto  odtogea  and  univaraWaa  and 
ttwk' private  countarparto  now  enrol  fuly  one- 
quarter  of  al  Amertoans  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  24. 

SHERMAN  AND  CLAYTON  ANTTrRUST  ACTS 

in  ito  aftarmattt  ttw  Ovl  War  brought  a  rev- 
dutton  to  ttw  U.S.  economy.  In  ttw  late  lOtti 
century,  economfc  anterpriaas  d  unprecedent- 
ed size,  scope,  and  reach  devetoped  to  ttw 
United  States.  From  ttw  major  ralread  oompa- 
ntos,  to  steel,  textttes,  meat  packaging,  and 
retaitog,  ttw  American  economy  was  ttana- 
formed  from  a  rslattvely  smal,  primarily  agri- 
cultural  base,   to   an   enonnously  comptaoc. 


B'vnrexTCttf^xiC  f\tt  nciLrADirC 
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June  18.  1987 


To  moot  vlamt*m*.  Fodml  MwvonHon  to 
•  «id  oquHy  m  «w  nwrtia^piMO 

Two  nmlfx  piwM  of  logMaMon 

I  by  •)•  CongrMO  Mu^  to  prawom  p>W 
._  .lainMS  ftmi  oig«*Jnq  Intutfi  •  wy 
M  to  Iwil  oompoMon  or  to  wIMoM^  ''*??? 
prioM  to  tfw  <Mrtnwnl  of  conaurmn.  Tbo  Irat 
woh  fflMMur*  «M  »w  Shwmw)  AnHtoMt  Act 
of  law.  rwnwd  tor  ito  c»M  S«wM  ■pofwor. 
S«wtor  Jofm  SlwnMn  of  OHo.  Aftor  •  1911 
lub^  by  ttw  SuprwM  Court  ralMd  qMMtono 
^boul  corWn  hoy  piOMtitoM  of  Vw  Shwman 
Act.  Congraw  m  1914  pMMd  •  woond  koy 
wmnM  act.  Iho  Clayton  Act,  •ponoorwl  by 
•w  cfi*in«i  of  Vw  Houaa  JudUwy  Commll- 
I  H««y  O.  Oayton  of  Ala- 


TogMtar.    Mr.    Opaatew.    «WM    anfltruat 


Martoddng  dbactoiahlpa  m  banka  and  conx>- 
laiana.  oomradi  tytng  a  purchaMT  to  ■  aingfa 
ai^iplar.  wd  tta  aoquiaMon  of  oompaling 
companiaa  wNNn  ttw  aama  Mualry  wtwn  ttw 
ofloct  of  auch  adtona  waa  to  aubatanftoly 
laaaan  oompalMon  or  tond  to  croato  a  monop- 
oly. Aa  a  praoadam.  thaaa  acta  afww  Con- 
Jatoiiwlnaion  to  protoct  oonoumara  in 


wliich  ImMa  uwwpatWon.  Tlwy  aarwa  aa  ttw 


I  in  Iha  20lh  canlury 
EaewK  ACT 

Tha  Fadaral  RaaanM  Act  of  1913  waa  Con- 
graaa'  attompt  to  ataUfaa  Iha  aoonomy  and  to 
aaaura  iha  aafaly  of  iw  banking  system  in 
Amartaa.  In  tha  aarty  yaara  of  «w  Rapublic. 
Congraaa  cfwrtorad  a  Bank  of  tha  UnNad 
Slatoa.  TNa  b«ik.  a  aamlpubic  and  aamipri- 
vato  fInwKial  inaMuion.  aanmd  aa  ttw  Fadaral 
QovanvnanTa  principal  rawonua  colactor  and 
cunancy  aumily  ragulator  during  Iha  lirat  tour 
dacadaa  of  our  Nation's  hiatory. 

Tha  B«ik  of  Iha  UnMad  Stataa  halpad  to 
atrtittEa  prioaa  by  its  conkol  of  tha  monay 
aifiply,  «id  to  protoct  againat  tha  worst  aoo- 
nomk:  dhnyiona  of  raoaaaions  and  dapraa- 
atona.  Howawar,  many  in  and  out  of  the  Feder- 
al Qowanwnant  dialtuatod  ito  power,  and  Preai- 
dant  Andrew  Jackaon  waa  lna>umen<al  in  re- 
placing It  wNh  a  ayatom  of  Stato  banka  in 
1836. 

Ttie  dtaperaad  banking  ayatom.  whie  M  ra- 
Mectod  popular  aenamenta.  waa  frequently 
prona  to  falura  during  parioda  of  dapraaaton— 
a«ed  pmica  in  tha  19ti  oantory.  Parttoulariy 
aavaia  p««ca  m  1873.  1884.  1883.  and  1907 
dtanptod  tha  economy  and  threatoned  many 
b«*a  wl8i  falura.  Tha  Unandal  community 
wantod  to  eaMblah  a  oankal  banking  ayatom, 
oonkoiad  by  tha  baito  thamaakMa,  to  ragu- 
lato  the  money  ayatom.  Leaders  of  the  Pn>- 
grsas>iis  Movement  wantod  auch  a  oenttal 
bwUng  ayatom.  but  wantod  govemmaiM  con- 
tool  over  tha  ayatom. 

Tha  elecion  of  Woodrow  Wlaon  In  1912 
(^wa  dominwtoe  to  the  Progaeaalwe'a  poaNtoa 
ThawoatimpottontiotoioifcaMngaiidpuab' 
ing  tha  CDngraaa'to'anactlianking  leMiii  tog- 
iaMion  waa  playad  by  RapraaantoMwe  Caitor 


of  Vlrtfnia.  QIaaa'  b«  prowtoad  tor  the 
„^Jahmani  of  a  Federal  Reeenw  Systom. 
Under  INa  bantdng  plan,  banka  wlaNng  to  Mn 
the  eyatom  are  required  to  aubacribe  3  per- 
cent of  their  capM  In  Federal  Reeenw 
Syatom  atock.  The  Federal  Reeerve  Bank 
aervae  aa  a  etoartng  houee  tor  the  Federal 
naaarre  iiotoa  paper  cunancy— iaaued  by 
tha  FMaral  naaerve  Bank.  Tha  Fadaral  Ra- 
aerva  Bw*.  m  torn,  kaepa  a  apecMed  amount 
of  logri  naarrtt  uaua8y  m  tha  form  of  U.S. 
Qowanwnent  aooalMee  In  regtonal  Federal  Re- 
aarva  B«*a.  Tha  member  banka  in  each  Fed- 
erri  Reeenw  region  elect  members  to  a  Board 
of  Qovemors  over  tha  ayatom;  the  Preektont 
of  the  UnMed  Slatoa  haa  the  at^horily  to  nomi- 
nato  aubfect  to  Senato  conllnnatton  members 
of  the  Bovd  of  Governors  and  the  Ghainnan 
of  the  Federal  Oassr^  Boanl 

This  act  ia  a  prime  example  of  our  Govam- 
menf  s  attempt  to  heve  Government  and  buei- 
neaa  worii  togattier  in  the  pub«c  intereat  The 
Fedartf  RaaanM  Syatom  providea  aarvioaa  for 
the  privato  aactor  of  the  economy,  but  the 
Federal  Government  la  guaranteed  a  aubetan- 
tiai  roto,  both  by  Preektontial  nomination  of 
key  ofndirie  WKi  by  congreeaionel  oversight  of 
the  banking  ayatom.  Rapreeentative  Glaaa 
was  a  mi^  oonbtMlor  to  the  sucoeee  of  this 
ayatom— lint  aa  the  author  of  the  ba  In  the 
Houae.  later  aa  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury.  and 
atiH  later  aa  a  Senator  from  Virginia.  Hia  mix  of 
pubic  wid  privato  aectors  in  the  adminlalratton 
of  the  banking  aystem  aervad  as  a  model  for 
other  key  acts  of  the  Congress  in  regulating 
the  secunlies  induetry.  In  guerantaeing  the  de- 
poaita  of  smaN  savera  in  banks  and  savinga 
wid  k>an  aaaodations.  and  in  many  other 

involving  financial  transactions. 


Tha 


OCCLAMATIONS  or  WM 

America  haa  fought  in  many  wars.  Ojr  Inde- 
pendence as  a  nation  was  secured  by  war. 
Mwiy  parte  of  the  country  came  urvler  the 
control  of  our  Government  by  war.  A  CfvH  war 
threatoned  to  dMde  our  Natton  permanently. 
But,  twice  in  thia  century,  a  declaration  of  war 
by  the  Congreea  brought  America  into  a  gtobal 
confltoL  The  praaaaea  and  probloma  war  of 
thia  mangnMude  entala  make  theee  wer  deda- 
rattona  by  the  Congraaa  among  tt>e  most  im- 
portont  dedatona  we  have  ever  faced. 

America  had,  for  moat  of  our  nationel  life. 
avoktod  involvament  in  the  poHtks  and  hoatit- 
Miee  of  nationa  outside  the  Western  Hemi- 
apfwre.  Thet  was  our  intention  wtten  war 
broke  out  in  Europe  in  1914.  The  European 
states  had  not  faced  conflict  on  such  a  acato 
for  over  a  oentory.  President  Wilaon  pledged 
the  continued  neutrality  of  the  United  States 
towwd  the  Europe^  combatants.  In  1915  and 
1916,  WHaon  propoeed.  and  the  Congreea  ap- 
proved, a  aubatanlial  Increaae  m  military 
apendtog-f^aing  the  aiza  of  the  pennanent 
Armed  Forcea  to  200,000  man  and  increaaing 
apendtog  on  ¥varahipe  and  merchant  ships  to 
toeeen  United  Stalea  dependence  on  shipping 
tadMee  of  the  beMgerent  or  neutral  Europeen 
naltona.  Tha  preparadnaea  program,  atong 
wNh  WVaon'a  cmpaign  atogan  "He  Kept  Ua 
CXJt  of  War."  were  auffldent  to  bring  the  Presi- 
dent a  narrow  reelectton  victory  in  1916, 
GMkine  WMaon  tha  lirat  Damooatk:  Preairtant 
to  lie  etoctodto  two  ooneecutive  terma  ainoe 


aoon  after  the  atodlon.  On  January 
31.  1917.  Itw  German  Ambaaaador  to  the 
Unitod  Statee  Informed  the  Stato  Departmerii 
that  beginning  the  next  day,  German  aubma- 
rtnea  wouU  aink  on  aIgM  al  merchant  veaaeto, 
amned  or  unarmed,  that  they  dtocovered  In  a 
mMary  zone  around  the  Brillah  laleeorlnihe 
aptomaMc  relaiona  ware 
In  the  month  aftor  Wlaon 
Inaugurated,  Germany  aank  five  American 
merchwit  ahipa,  and  Wlaon  moved  to  requeat 
a  dedaratton  of  war  from  the  Congreea. 

Appe«1ng  at  a  )oinl  aeeaton  of  the  Houee 
and  Senato  on  April  2,  1917,  WHaon  ob- 
aervad: 

It  Is  a  terrible  thine  to  lead  tills  greet 
peaceful  people  Into  war.  Into  the  most  ter- 
rible and  dlaaatroua  of  all  wars.  dTlUaatlon 
Itaelf  seeming  to  l>e  In  ttie  balance.  But  the 
right  is  more  precious  than  peace.   .  .  . 

Not  everyone  in  the  Congreea  waa  con- 
vinced. The  Senato  dM  not  voto  in  favor  of 
the  declaration  of  war  for  2  daya,  and  even 
then  six  Serutors  voted  againat  war.  whIe  82 
voted  in  favor.  One  of  the  aix.  Senator  George 
Nonia  of  Nebraska,  a  Progreeaive  Republcen 
leader  who  waa  Inatnjmental  In  the  overthrow 
of  Speeker  Cannon  during  hia  eeriier  Houee 
sennoe,  spoke  for  the  oppoeitton: 

We  are  now  the  greatest  neutral  nation. 
Upon  the  passage  of  this  resolution  we  will 
have  joined  Europe  In  the  great  catastrophe 
and  taken  America  Into  entanglements  that 
will  not  end  with  thia  war.  but  will  live  and 
bring  their  evU  influences  upon  many  gen- 
erations yet  unlwm. 

In  the  Houae,  the  oppoaWon  waa  mora  nu- 
meroua.  From  April  5-6,  1917.  the  Houae  fi- 
nMy  adtoumed  after  3  a.m.  on  the  morning  of 
April  6.  it  had  voted  373  to  50  to  declare  war. 
Among  thoee  SO  waa  Repreaentalive  Jennetto 
Rankin,  a  freahmwi  Republcan  from  Montana, 
the  first  woman  Member  of  the  House. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  the  issue  waa 


The  Ji^Mrteee  attack  on  Peert  Hartxx.  cou- 
pled with  its  simuitaneoua  attacka  on  the  Phi- 
ippinea,  Malaya,  Guam,  Mklway  laland.  and 
other  PacMc  leniloriea.  mutod  nearly  aM  oppo- 
sMkxi  within  the  Congreea.  Even  staunch  iao- 
latmniata  who  had  oppoeed  eeriier  prapared- 
neaa  efforts  undertaken  by  President  Rooee- 
vaM  aupported  the  declaration. 

Al  but  one,  that  la.  In  one  of  thoee  curioue 
drcumatanoea  that  hiatory  reveals.  Ropreeent- 
ative  Jeannetto  Rankin  had  returned  to  aerve 
in  the  Houee.  Altar  her  voto  againat  entry  Into 
the  first  ww.  Miss  Rankin  had  unauoceeaMhr 
Bought  the  RepuUtoan  nominatkxi  for  tha 
Senato  from  Montana,  and  then  was  defeeted 
for  the  Senato  whan  she  ran  aa  an  independ- 
ent She  remained  out  of  elective  poltica,  but 
waa  then  perauadad  to  njn  for  eiectton  to  the 
Houae  in  1940  whan  the  ledattoniat  cauae 
became  poMicaNy  powertui  m  the  WeeL  Re- 
turning to  the  Houee  in  1941.  she  was  the 
only  Member  of  Congreea  In  either  Chamber 
to  voto  againat  the  dedaratton  of  war  on 


Shortly  thereafter,  the  Congreea  voted  to 
dedwe  ww  on  Germany  and  Italy  after  ttwae 


w«  againat  the  Unitod  States;  Rankin  re- 
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misned  ateadfaat,  again  voting  againat  the 
dedaration  of  war. 

A  dedwatton  of  war.  while  momentous  in 
itself,  has  an  impact  beyond  the  start  of  mik- 
twy  hoetMliea.  War  bringa  enonnoua  stralna  to 
damocratk:  InatKuttons.  The  size  and  scope  of 
Government  expends  enomwusiy  as  the 
peaoillme  economy  Is  mobilized  to  become 
the  waenal  of  democracy.  When  peace  haa 
returned  after  both  wars.  Government  involve- 
ment in  aodaly  and  the  economy  has  never 
returned  to  Ha  earitor  prewar  levels. 

Congreea  itaelf  changad  as  a  result  of  these 
WW  During  the  firat  war.  Congress  found  that 
the  exiating  aystem  of  managing  Goverrvnent 
finwicaa  couM  not  cope  with  the  exptoaion  in 
needed  Government  spending.  Consequently. 
Congreee  in  1921  directed  the  Presklent  to 
take  the  leed  in  Federal  budget  planning,  es- 
tabiahing  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
superviee  Government  spending  artd  manage- 
ment practicee.  and  gave  to  its  Appropriations 
Committees  a  central  role  in  regulating  spend- 
ing togiaialion  in  the  Congress. 

During  the  second  war,  Congress  realized 
that  much  of  its  ieglalative  machinery  was  Hi- 
equipped  for  the  demands  of  an  even  larger, 
mora  complex,  and  more  expensive  war  that 
wouW  lead  to  a  vastly  different  peacetime 
worid.  The  realization  led  Congress  to  pass 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
the  law  that  forms  ttie  basis  for  much  of  wtiat 
we  do  and  how  we  do  it  in  Congress  today. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  19S4 

In  no  area  of  domeatfc  policy  dkJ  the  post- 
Worid  WW  II  era  bring  greater  changes  than  in 
the  area  of  civil  righta.  The  Civil  War  amend- 
ments were  thought  to  guarantee  economic, 
social,  and  political  rights  to  blacks  emanci- 
pated after  the  Civil  War.  TNs  was  not  ttie 
case.  State  government  action,  court  rulings, 
and  an  unwillingness  or  inability  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  act  to  remedy  abuses  against 
blacks  contributed  to  ttw  civil  rights  movement 
of  the  1950's  and  1960's. 

Many  times  before.  Congress  had  attempt- 
ed to  legislate  an  er)d  to  discriminatory  prac- 
tk»s  against  blacks.  Poll  tax  legislatkxi  and 
antlynching  legislatkxi  made  its  way  to  the 
Senato  several  times  in  the  1940's  and 
1950's.  only  to  encounter  a  determined  filibus- 
ter which  supporters  of  the  bill  couM  not  over- 
come. Civil  rights  legislation  was  enaded  by 
the  Congress  In  1957  and  again  In  1960.  but 
only  after  the  bills  had  been  so  modified  as  to 
make  them  virtually  meaningless.  However, 
t»»  growth  of  the  civil  rights  protest  move- 
ment, the  involvement  of  both  blacks  and 
wtiites  in  ttie  movement  and  widely  publictzed 
attacks  on  civil  rights  demonstrators  increased 
the  demand  for  strong  civil  rights  legislation. 

The  Kennedy  aOrnlniatratkxi  had  not  been 
qukA  to  move  on  civil  rights  lagialatkxi.  believ- 
ing that  the  devisive  congrMstonal  debate 
wouM  endanger  the  paaaage  of  other  ele- 
ments of  the  PresktonTs  legislative  program. 
But  in  June  1963,  as  the  pace  and  scope  of 
dvH  righta  demonstratkxw  grew,  the  Kennedy 
adminialratton  submitted  a  proposal  for  the 
moat  comprehensive  civil  rights  togistatmn  of 
the  20th  century.  Support  for  the  meaaure 
(^aw  in  the  country  and  in  the  Congreea  when 
tha  Iwgaatdwi  ri|^  demonatratkxi  in  Ameri- 
CW1  hiatory  waa  heW  peacefully  in  Washing- 
ton. Praaktont  Kennedy  met  with  civil  rights 
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leaders  after  the  raUy.  and  upon  meetkig  Rev. 
Martin  King,  Jr.,  the  Preektont  sakj,  quoting 
from  the  civH  righta  leader's  speech  eariier 
that  aftertKxm,  "I  have  a  dream,  too."  The 
civil  righta  biU  moved  slowty  through  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  until  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  aaaaaainatton. 

Lyndon  Johnaon,  upon  becoming  Preektont 
urged  the  paaaage  of  the  dvil  rights  bill,  in- 
duding  the  controversial  sedton  on  racial  dm- 
criminatton  in  access  to  pubic  accommoda- 
tions. Presktont  Johnson,  as  a  aoutttemer, 
spoke  to  southerners  on  the  need  for  change, 
to  overcome  centuries  of  past  injustxse.  In  his 
first  address  to  the  Congress  since  becoming 
President  he  urged  the  passage  of  the  civil 
rights  bill,  and  stated  his  determinatkxi  to  see 
the  bill  passed  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
President  Kennedy. 

Under  the  toadership  of  House  Judk:iary 
Committee  Ctiairman  Emmanuel  Celler.  and 
with  the  support  of  House  Republican  Leader 
Charies  Haleck.  the  dvil  rights  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  February  10,  1964. 
In  the  Senate,  the  kxigest  filibuster  in  Senate 
history  was  mounted  against  ttie  bill.  Det>ate 
on  a  motion  by  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mans- 
fieW  to  take  up  the  bHI  tiegan  on  March  9,  and 
debate  on  the  measure  ItseM  began  on  March 
26.  1964.  Debate  continued  ahnoet  daily  on 
the  dvH  rights  measure  as  key  Senate  sup- 
porters, including  Mike  MansfieM.  Everett  Dlric- 
sen.  Hubert  Humphrey,  and  others,  sought  to 
obtain  sufficient  support  to  break  the  filibuster. 
On  June  10.  1964,  the  Senate  voted  71  to  29 
to  bring  debate  to  a  dose  on  the  ctvl  rights 
bHI.  the  first  time  in  history  that  the  Senate 
had  voted  to  Impose  cloture  on  a  dvil  rights 
biH.  On  June  17.  the  Senate  passed  its 
amended  versfon  of  the  measure.  On  July  2. 
the  House  agreed  to  the  Senate  verston, 
thereby  removing  the  need  for  a  conference 
and  later  that  day,  Presktont  Johnson  signed 
the  bill  providtog  sweeping  protecttons  of  dvil 
rights  for  blacks.  The  passage  of  this  law 
brought  a  tong-overdue  transfonnatkxi  to  our 
society  and  to  the  attitudes  of  moat  but  unfor- 
tunately, not  aH  Americans. 

THE  WAR  POWERS  ACT 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  akeady  spoken  of  the 
extraordinary  pressures  wtiKh  a  formal  stote 
of  war  places  upon  democrats  instituttons. 
But  undeclared  vrars  do  the  same  as  well. 
The  Vietnam  war  brought  such  strains  upon 
American  society  and,  eventuaHy,  caused  the 
Congress  to  rethink  its  role  in  authorizing 
United  States  involvement  in  military  actton.  In 
eariier  times,  with  stower  communtoattons  and 
even  stower  troop  movemerrts,  time  permitted 
the  Presktont  to  request  Congress  to  declare 
war,  and  time  permitted  Congress  to  debate 
arxl  vote  on  such  requeste.  Hem,  ttie  nature 
of  war  has  changed.  It  is  often  not  possibto 
for  the  Presktont  to  receive  advance  authority 
from  Congress  before  committing  troops  to 
combat  environmenta.  The  issue  we  faced  in 
ttie  1970's  was:  does  Congress  still  have  a 
rote  in  approving  U.S.  involvement  in  hostil- 
ities? We  answered  finaHy  ttiat  it  must 

Senator  Jacob  Javite  of  New  Yoric  in  ttie 
late  1960's  took  ttie  lead  in  ttie  Senate  in 
trying  to  fashkxi  vrar  powers  legistation.  Sena- 
tor Javits  was  convinced  ttiat  adkxis  taken  by 
ttie  Congress  in  ttie  GuH  of  Tonkki  Resdution, 
giving  ttie  Presktont  ttie  unlmited  auttiority  to 
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commit  United  States  troope  in  Souttieaat 
Asia,  was  unvrise.  In  1972,  his  support  in  tha 
Senato  was  crucial  to  obtaining  Senato  paa- 
aage of  a  meaaure  Imiting  the  Praaktonfa  au- 
ttiority to  commit  troope  to  hostlHies  ovaraaaa 
wittKWt  consulting  ttie  Congresa  or  evantoaly 
obtaining  congreaatonal  approval  for  continu- 
ing overseas  troop  deptoyments.  However,  ttie 
bW  died  in  conference  when  ttie  House  and 
Senate  were  unabto  to  recondto  thek  dWer- 
enoea. 

In  1973,  criticism  of  ttie  Nixon  administra- 
tion was  mounting,  and  support  for  the  war 
powers  proposal  grew.  Houae  Joint  ftoadutton 
542  of  ttie  93d  Congreea  mariced  the  oukntoa- 
tion  of  congreaatonal  efforta  to  faahton  a 
woriuibto,  and  constitajtionaly  permiaaabto 
compromise.  Ttie  measure  reoognizsd  ttiat 
ttie  Presktont  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  had  ttie  auttxirity  to  depkjy 
American  forces  as  necessary.  However,  wittv 
out  a  new  law,  Congraaa  lacked  ttie  auttior- 
ity—short  of  cutting  off  funds  for  ttie  support 
of  troops  in  ttw  fieto— to  cauae  ttie  ttoopa  to 
be  brought  home  in  a  sate  and  orderty  faah- 
ion.  The  Congress  acted  to  set  a  legialativa 
precedent  to  establish  an  historical  prece- 
dent whk::h  says  ttiat  ttiere  must  be  soma 
burden  on  ttie  President  of  ttie  United  Stales, 
when  he  knows  somethkig  is  atxxit  to  start  to 
notify  key  Members  of  ttie  Congress  of  his  in- 
tentions. If  ttiere  is  any  way  in  ttie  worid  ttiat 
he  can.  while  protecting  ttie  security  of  ttie 
United  States,  tot  ttto  Congress  in  on  what  is 
happening,  he  ought  to  do  it  he  must  do  it 

The  War  Powers  Resdution  recognized  ttie 
Presktont's  auttxxity  to  commit  U.S.  forces  to 
hostito  environmenta.  However,  ttie  resokJtion 
required  ttie  Presktont  "in  every  possibto  in- 
stance" to  consult  witti  Congress  before  com- 
mitting U.S.  forces,  and  to  conauH  regulariy 
witti  Congress  afterward.  The  Preektont  was 
required  to  notify  Congress  wittiln  48  hours 
ttiat  he  had  committed  American  troope  to  a 
hostito  environment  The  meaaure  contakied 
new  njtes  expediting  congresstonal  conaktor- 
atoon  of  the  issue,  and  required  the  termkia- 
tion  of  U.S.  involvement  in  hostilities  wittwi  60 
days  unless  Congress  declared  war.  specifi- 
cally authorized  ttie  teoop  commitment  or 
physKally  was  unabto  to  meet  becauae  of 
armed  attack  upon  ttie  United  Statea.  The 
measure  provktod  ttiat  ttie  Presktont  couU 
extend  ttie  60-day  deadlne  by  30  addittonal 
days,  if  ttie  safety  of  U.S.  forces  requked  a 
more  protonged  disengagement  period.  Tha 
measure  deariy  alao  acknowledged  Congraaa' 
auttiority  to  dired  ttie  Preektont  to  disengage 
U.S.  troops  at  any  time. 

Senator  Javite  took  ttw  toad  on  ttw  meas- 
ure, and  our  fomier  odeaguo  and  tong-ttoie 
aaaodato  on  ttie  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
Ctoment  Zabtodd  of  Wisconski,  was  a  key 
figure  in  moving  ttiis  measure  ttvough  ttw 
House.  AHhough  Praaktont  Nixon  subsequent- 
ly vetoed  ttie  bll  charging  ttiat  it  was  unconsti- 
tutional, we  were  ebte  to  pees  ttiis  vital  meaa- 
ure over  ttie  PreskJenfs  veto,  nenowly  ki  ttw 
House  and  by  an  ovenvhelmkig  margki  in  the 
Serwte. 

In  ttw  kiten«ning  years,  some  have  criti- 
cized the  measure  as  unworkabto;  ottwrs 
have  claimed  it  limite  ttw  Presktont's  options 
too  much.  But  modem  conditions  requke  con- 
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HON.  X)e  BARTON 


n  TBS  HOUSB  or  aBraBnaTATms 

Thundav.  June  It.  1M7 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Tawaa.  Mr.  Spaakar.  I  rtaa 
today  to  oowwwand  ttw  racant  9uprania  Court 
n4ng  twl  «■  alow  ttw  U.S.  Cuatoma  Santtca 
to  inmadMaiy  implanianl  Ihalr  amptoyaa  dnig 
taaing  program.  Tha  Naltonat  Traaawy  Em- 
ptoyaa  IMon  la  coiiinuinu  to  try  to  atop  or 
aM  «)a  toaing  by  appajtop  a  Fadaral  ap- 
paala  oowt  daoiaton  to  alow  tha  tooting.  If  wa 
ara  aarloua  about  waging  "War  on  Drugs," 
than  wa  muat  M  our  tool  aoMara  at  iha  Cua- 
vma  sfannca  moi  to  no  ■«>  ranica  or  wagai 
dnjga.  In  ontar  to  aand  a  oorwiatoni  mwaagi 
of  our  oonwnRmanI  to  purging  our  Nation  of 
dnjga.  tha  Fadaral  Qowammam  naada  to  aal 
«id  ba  pamiMad  to  ttfta  Iha 
to  inaura  a  <fcug-fraa 


I  ar 

a  to  oany  out  tha  Praatdanfa  Ex- 
oidar  of  Saplannbar  15  caMng  for  Iha 
taaing  of  owar  1  mMton  Fadaral  amptoyaaa  in 
poaNtona."  I  urga  my  colaaguaa  to 
taaing  of  Fadaral  amptoyaaa  and 
not  girow  lagialallva  read  Mocha  to  dalay  inv 
planiantalon  of  tha  Exaoulwa  ordar.  It  haa 
baan  8  monlfw  ainoa  Itw  Hagal  dnjg  laaua 
waa  poUcaly  popular  and  iha  Mambara  of 
■■a  Dooy  ovarwnanwigiy  paaaao  ina  miHWJua 
Drug  bM.  Tha  Ima  haa  coma  to  ahow  our  oon- 
alluanto  and  ttw  world  that  our  Qovammani  la 
dadtoatad  to  alhninalng  dniga  from  our  aoda 
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Mr.  Shaw  from  Florida  raoaniy  Moduoad 
KR.  2306  ftal  calB  for  dnig  taaing  tor  any 
U^  amptoyaa  wfw  haa  aoooaa  to  daaaMad 
Inlonnalon.  Wa  cannot  alow  Vw  aaourtly  of 
our  Nalon  to  ba  oompromlaad  by  IndMduala 


tfta  Mkianca  of  Hagri  druga.  I  urga  wy  oof- 
to  |o)n  ma  in  ooaponaoring  Ma  impor- 


tynn  the  W— hlniton  Poat.  June  1 1917] 
Oooar  \Mn  Atmmcr  RanraTAxs  Dana  Ttam 
matan  mat  umcATs  raw  oa  AiauauiiA- 
noa-BAcxBD   iiAim*ToaT   ■cuaaiau   rao- 


(By  AlKanwn) 

Ttie  Supreme  Court,  In  a  move  that  oould 
Indicate  tta  viewa  on  drut  toatlnc  of  federal 
eenrioyeee.  allowad  the  VA  Cuetomc  Serr- 
lee  ywterrtej  to  reinetate  a  mandatory  dnic- 
tretlni  proaram  MmQar  to  one  ordered  laat 
September  by  Preatdant  Reacan  for  an  esti- 
mated 1  million  f edwal  workers. 

The  court,  with  Justice  William  J.  Bren- 
nan.  Jr.  In  lone  dlaaent.  tssued  a  one-sen- 
tenoe  order  Mylng  It  would  not  halt  the  pro- 
gram while  an  employe  union  appeals  a  fed- 
eral appeals  court  rullnc  sllowlnc  the  tests. 

The  action  Is  the  court's  first  In  a  case  In- 
TolTlnc  BMndatory  testlnc  of  federal  em- 
ployes and  means  that  Customs  can  resume 
testlnt  anyone  seeklnc  a  job  or  pnxnotlon 
In  certain  "key"  dnic-enforoement  positions. 

In  another  niUng.  the  court  side-stepped 
rerlew  of  one  of  the  most  widely  crltidaed 
dedstoos  in  Its  history.  The  Justices  ruled 
unanimously  that  a  lawsuit  broucht  by  Jap- 
anese Americans  Interned  In  World  War  n 
rriocatlon  camps  should  be  considered  first 
by  a  lower  federal  court. 

TlM  drac-testlnc  case  becan  when  the  Ma- 
tlonal  Treasury  Employes  Union  (NTKU). 
which  represents  the  Ctistoms  Service's 
9.000  employes,  asked  the  hlsb  court  to  halt 
the  teats,  at  least  untU  the  justices  decided 
whether  to  hear  union  arguments. 

The  union  contends  that  random  testing— 
that  not  based  on  a  suspicion  of  dnig  use  In 
an  Indlvidnal  case— violates  Fourth  Amend- 
ment rl^ts  sgalnst  unreasonable  searches. 

Hie  NTED  has  also  filed  suit,  pending  In 
XJA  District  Court  In  New  OrleaiM.  to  block 
Reagan's  more  extensive  program,  which 
calls  for  random  drug  testing  of  federal 
wortcers  in  "sensitive"  jobs. 

A  Justice  Department  spokesman  said 
moat  federal  agencies  are  devising  plana  for 
testing  under  that  program,  announced  in 
an  executive  order  last  September. 

NTEU  President  Robert  Tobias  said  that, 
despite  the  court's  action,  he  Is  hopeful  that 
the  Justices  will  agree  to  the  union's  request 
that  the  court  hear  their  appeal  this  month, 
even  though  the  court  finished  Its  argument 
calendar  for  this  term  last  month. 

"I'm  disappointed  by  the  fact  that  the 
court  failed  to  grant  the  stay."  he  said,  "but 
I  dont  believe  It  Indicates  how  the  court 
will  rule  on  the  merits." 

Government  officials,  saying  they  feel 
that  the  court  action  may  reflect  wUllngneas 
to  allow  mandatory  drug  screening,  were 
heartened.  Custooas  Commissioner  William 
von  Raab  said  "drug  screening  is  necessary 
to  ensure  that  the  people  we  hire  and  en- 
trust with  the  enforcement  of  our  natlcMi's 
drug  laws  are  not  drug  users  themselves." 

CustctBS  spokesman  David  Hoover  said 
testing  Is  to  begin  today. 

The  opinion  Involving  the  Japanese- Amer- 
kan  Intemees  was  largely  confined  to  a 
technical  legal  Issue.  The  high  court  said 
the  case  should  not  have  been  beard  by  the 
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VA.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

That  oourt  had  said  victims  of  tha  forced 
evacuation  oould  sue  the  government  for 
loaaaa  Incurred  when  forcibly  removed  from 
their  homes  shortly  after  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Hartwr. 

Juatloe  Lewis  P.  Powell.  Jr..  wrtttng  for 
the  court  In  U.S.  v.  HohH.  reversed  that, 
saying  the  claims  should  have  been  ie»ie»ed 
Iv  the  VA  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Feder- 
al Circuit  That  oourt  was  created  In  IMS 
specifically  to  review  patent  appeals  and 
claims  against  the  goverxmient.  Powell 
threw  out  the  original  appeals  court  ruling 
ordering  a  trial  on  the  claims. 

Benjamin  Zelanko.  an  attorney  for  the 
Japaneae  Americans,  said  he  Is  "disappoint- 
ed the  court  did  not  reach  the  merits"  of  his 
clients'  claims  that  the  normal  six-year  stat- 
ute of  Umltattffns  on  such  suits  did  not 
apply  liecause  the  federal  government  con- 
cealed information  from  the  Supreme  Court 
when  It  upheld  the  Internment  In  Kon- 
mattu  V.  U.S.  In  1M4. 

"We're  alive."  Zelenko  said,  "but  this 
means  we  are  not  going  to  get  a  trial"  for 
some  time.  The  court's  action,  he  said.  "Just 
postpones  it  further  for  t>eople  who  have 
waited  so  long  for  justice." 

In  the  drug-testing  case,  the  Customs 
Service  tested  740  employees  and  applicants 
from  July  1986  to  November  1986,  when  a 
federal  Judge  In  New  Orleans  declared  the 
plan  unconstitutional.  "The  judge  said  the 
program's  monitored  urine  collection  was 
""degrading"  and  an  unreasonable  search. 

A  divided  three- judge  appeals  court  panel 
reversed  him  April  2a,  saying  the  govern- 
ment's interest  in  screening  employees  In- 
volved In  drug  enforcement  activities  out- 
weighs the  program's  "limited  Intruslve- 
nesB."  It  rejected  union  arguments  that  the 
agency  failed  to  show  a  need  for  the  pro- 
gram and  that  the  program  was  Ineffective. 

Moat  state  and  federal  courts  reviewing 
mandatory  drug  testing  have  issued  conflict- 
ing opinions  on  the  questions,  although 
many  have  frowned  on  plans  that  require 
testing  without  probable  cause  or  at  least  a 
suspicion  that  an  employee  Is  using  drugs. 

The  Supreaae  Court  recently  declined  to 
review  a  ruling  by  the  Ird  VS.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  In  Philadelphia  that  upheld 
random  testing  for  jockeys  and  in  1976  de- 
clined to  review  a  ruling  by  the  7th  U.S.  Cir- 
cuit in  Chicago  that  permitted  testing  for 
bus  drivers  Involved  In  accidents. 


JESSE  JACKSON  OXJR  NO.  1 

NUISANCE 


HON.  GERALD  BiL  SOLOMON 


omawToaa 


nr  THX  HOXTaa  op 

Thunday,  June  IS,  1997 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Spaakar,  if  s  lima  wa 
dadara  Jaaaa  Jackson  to  ba  Pubic  Nuiaanoa 
No.  1,  and  arraat  him  for  impersoTMrtkig  a  Sao- 
ratary  of  State. 

I'll  ask  the  awna  quaatton  Kathlaan  SuMvan, 
in  so  many  worda,  aakad  him  on  "Good  Morn- 
ing Amarica"  Who  doaa  ha  Mnk  he  la  aug- 
gaalng  a  boycott  of  tha  88  Olymptea  unlaaa 
South  Koraa  daarw  up  its  act  to  Jaaaa  Jack- 

■^W I  w  MUVfV^IK^  I. 

Jackaon  flaa  around  tha  world  hugging  and 
Maaing  the  Caatooa,  tha  Oadhafla.  wid  tha 
Arafats,  praiaing  murdaiari  whia  oondamning 
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toadara  of  nattona  undar  aaiga  whoaa  only 
crlma  ia  to  ba  a  friand  of  Amartea. 

Haa  wiyona  hara  avar  haard  Jaaaa  Jackaon 
aay  ona,  )uat  ona.  word  crtttaal  of  Iha  Sovlat 

Unton? 

Ha  CW1  do  anything,  aay  anything  ha  wanta, 
knowing  that  Iha  laaat  crMcal  woitf  about  him 
w«  ba  drownad  in  chargaa  of  radam. 

Wal,  I'm  conldant  ha  doaant  apaak  for 
moat  of  tha  Uack  paopla  in  thia  country,  and 
tha  only  sattafadon  I  gat  in  watohing  him  is 
knowing  that  no  ona  takas  him  aertoualy. 

Jaaaa  Jackaon  ia  a  graduate  of  tha  Andraw 
Young  School  of  Diptomacy.  whkii  aaaa  Caa- 
tro'a  toopa  aa  a  atabWiIng  mthianoa  in  Africa. 

Haa  Jaaaa  Jackaon  avar  notk»d  that  riots 
Mta  thoaa  in  South  Koraa  navar  taka  plaoa  in 
Cuba.  Ruaaia.  or  North  Koraa? 

No.  Ho  is  too  umdad  by  his  own  demogo- 
guwy  to  undaiatand  that  it  is  South  Korea's 
ralativa  fraadom  that  alows  instant  moba  to 
gathar  and  paribnn  for  TV  camaraa. 

Or  mayba  Jaaaa  Jackaon  doaa  undarstand 
*  *  *  whtoh  r^aaa  a  numbar  of  quaaltons, 
doaant  it? 

Just  whan  wa  think  wa  hava  gottan  uaad  to 
this  kind  of  poalurina  the  front-nniing  candi- 
date for  tha  Damocratk:  PraakJanttai  nomina- 
tnn  ahvaya  manages  to  find  some  new  sub- 
ject for  his  gratuitous  moraizing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jesae  Jackaon  and  aH  of  the 
other  advocates  of  selective  morality  are 
having  a  fiekl  day  with  the  Repubfic  of  Korea, 
their  lataat  focus  in  the  polilk»  of  ind^jnatton. 
The  problem  is  that  aN  of  the  free  advice  and 
all  of  the  threats  don't  really  accomplish  any- 
thing. And  we  can't  raaHy  hope  to  accomplish 
anything  as  tong  as  we  inaist  on  seeing  the 
situation  as  something  other  than  what  it  truly 
is. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  plenty  of  blame  to 
go  around  on  aH  akles  for  the  currant  impaase 
in  tha  RepuUc  of  Korea.  All  sklas  know  how 
to  practice  the  politk»  on  confrontetton.  and 
the  beat  that  we  can  do  is  to  be  conaiatant  in 
our  diptomacy  towanJ  them.  Don't  shed  croco- 
dto  tears  over  the  Korean  people  in  the  name 
of  humwi  rights  and  then  turn  around  and 
ttfia  their  jobs  away  in  the  name  of  prolec- 
ttoniam— not  to  mentkxi  playing  into  North 
Korea's  hands  by  questtoning  the  iegilmacy 
of  tha  Olympica. 

Ona  fnk  Mng:  LeTs  never  forget  that  the 
RapuMc  of  Koraa  is  an  aNy.  We've  defended 
them,  and  they've  defended  us.  Once  again 
tha  wortd  ia  watching  to  aee  how  America 
treats  m\  tiki  during  a  dmcult  time.  I  hope  we 
do  a  better  job  of  K  this  time. 


A  TRIBDTE  TO  ST.  NICHOLAS 
BYZANTINE  CATHOUC  CHURCH 
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Youngatown.  St  Nk:holas  is  ona  of  the  most 
baauWul  churches  in  the  17th  Congraaatonal 
Diatrict  and  it  is  with  special  pride  that  I  take 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Houee  of  Reprasentativea 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  thia  church's  dtamond 
arNiivaraary. 

SL  Nk:holas  waa  organizad  on  January  7, 
1912,  and  is  one  of  the  oktest  Byzantine  Rite 
Cathofic  Churchee  in  Youngstown.  The  origi- 
nal church  waa  a  wooden  frame  bulking,  but 
aa  tha  pwiah  expanded  the  tocatton  of  the 
church  mowed  to  the  corner  of  Wiaon  and  Ha- 
salton  Avanuea.  Conatnjctnn  on  the  awe- 
some throo  domed  church  started  in  1917, 
and  today  stands  aa  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
oant  and  breathtaking  stnictures  in  Mahoning 
County.  As  the  partoh  continued  to  rapkly 
expand,  tt  acquirad  a  cemetery,  a  parochial 
school  known  today  as  Byzantine  CathoHc 
Central,  wid  one  of  the  finest  ptorac  fadMies 
in  aH  of  Ohio.  Under  the  outstanding  and  for- 
ward-thinking leadarahip  of  Rev.  Father 
Oerwiia  M.  Bogda.  the  current  pastor  of  St 
Nk:holas.  extensive  rasloratnn  of  the  church 
wM  be  completed  in  August  of  this  year. 

The  peritrfioners  of  SL  Nk:holas  are  all  hanl- 
wortdng  and  productive  dlizens  who  are 
making  outstarxing  contributtons  to  the  Ma- 
honing VaHey.  Many  of  their  parents  and 
grandparents  immigrated  from  Eastern  Europe 
in  tfte  earty  part  of  this  century  to  pursue  the 
American  draam.  I  am  certain  that  the  earty 
founders  of  this  church  woukJ  burst  with  pride 
today  to  see  St  Mcholas  standmg  serenely 
and  its  parishioners  moving  confidently  into 
the  next  75  years.  Thus,  it  is  ¥»ith  thanks  and 
spedal  ptoasurs  that  i  join  with  the  people  of 
the  17th  Congroaatonal  District  in  aakjting  SL 
Nicholas  Byzantine  CathoKc  Church  on  ite  dte- 


PIVE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY- 
FIVE  SECRETARIES  OP  STATE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAFICANT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

in  TBI  BOUSE  OF  RSPRXSKHTATIVB 

77l«rsday.  June  IS,  19S7 

Mr.  TRAFCANT.  Mr.  Spaakar.  today  I  rise 

in  order  to  pay  trfeute  to  SL  Mchoias  Byzan- 

lina  CelhoHc  Church  of  Youngstown.  OH.  a 

vary  apadal  church  in  my  I7th  Congraaaional 

DMrtoL  SL  HtdMm  w«  be  catebraing  ite 

7Slh  mvinmnm  on  September  27. 1987,  wNh 

a  dtenond  Jublaa  dtonar  at  Tha  Embaaay  in 


PROMOTINO  DEMOCRACY  IN 
TAIWAN 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OPOOLOaAOO 
ni  THK  HOUSE  or  RBPBBSKHTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  IS,  1987 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  aH  the 
conaarvattve  hypocrisies  that  ftoat— Ike  paper 
wptanea— through  this  Chamber,  one  that  ia 
launched  frequently  is:  We  can't  have  535 
Secretaries  of  Stete  meddling  in  foreign 
policy. 

This  morning's  DSG  Daly  Report  advises  us 
that  there  may  be  29  amendments  offered  to 
H.R.  1777,  the  State  Department  authoriza- 
tion 
Of  these  29  Mnendments.  22  wW  be  offered 

by  consenrative  Republcana  meddtoig  in  for- 
eign poKcy  and  7  wM  be  altered  by  meddtors 
from  the  other  skto  of  the  aisto. 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRKXLU 

OPNKW  JSaSKT 
ni  THE  HOUSB  or  EKntESBinATlVBB 

Thursday,  June  IS,  19S7 

Mr.  TORRK^ELU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouM  ■» 
to  join  my  colaagues  in  urging  the  authorities 
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on  Taiwwi  to  buld  upon  «w  galna  of  the  peat 
year  to  accolarato  that  oounk/a  movamant 
towwd  a  toly  demoaalc  ayatam  of  govam- 
menL  Recent  unraat  in  Koraa  both  damon- 
slratea  Itw  cooparalkro  apirft  that  piawala  in 
Taiwan  and  undaracoraa  the  danger  of  not 
promoang  poaucai  cnanga. 

Over  30  years  ago,  the  peopte  of  Takwan 
begw)  conatrucUng  an  economfc  mirada  tftat 
has  given  them  prosperity  and  advanced  edu- 
cattontf  opportunWea  tor  al.  In  addMton.  they 
have  partidpalad  in  etodona  for  tocal  ofloas 
and.  incraastogly,  for  national  ofloea  that  have 
demonafratad  the  advancing  state  of  democ- 
racy in  Taiwan. 

The  peopte  of  Taiwaa  however,  reoognba 
the  wtowpraad  economfc  growlh  ia  bringing 
new  iaauea  into  the  poWfcal  arena— tha  envi- 
ronment, conaumer  regulalon,  and  maaa  tran- 
sIL  Consequently,  a  deaire  has  sriaon  for  a 
more  active  and  h«y  capabto  central  legisla- 
ture and  central  olectoral  oolege  to  handto 
ttteae  new  issues. 

Last  fall,  the  authoritiea  on  Taiwan  an- 
nounced that  the  Kuomintang  regime  intended 
to  end  the  atate  of  martial  law  and  m  the  ban 
on  the  creatton  of  new  poMfcal  parties.  They 
alao  indfcated  a  deaire  over  the  next  few 
yews  to  make  Taiwan's  central  repraeentalve 
bodtoa  more  representative,  to  broaden  dad- 
stonmakkig  within  the  Nattonaist  Party,  to  en- 
hance the  rote  of  law,  and  to  increaaa  the 
powers  of  tocaHevei  govemmenL 

In  addMton,  Taiwan's  denwaalic  oppoaition 
announced  the  formalion  of  the  Damooalc 
Progreaaive  Party.  Late  laat  year,  the  party 
and  other  oppoaMton  figuraa  auoceeafuly  par- 
tkapated  in  electiona  whfch  further  indfcated 
the  vitaHty  of  democracy  in  Taiwan. 

As  Taiwan  begins  implementing  the 
changes  announced  by  the  authortlaa  on 
Triwan  tnd  the  Democratfc  Piogreaaivo  Party 
bagina  to  fuHy  p«1fcipate  in  rapraaanMlva 
govemmenL  I  took  forward  to  oontinuad 
progress  toward  free  and  fair  electfcna  at  al 
levels  of  govemmenL  I  take  this  opportunNy  to 
commend  the  people  of  Taiwan  on  Ihair 
achievements,  past  and  future. 


IP  NECESSARY.  A  SUPERPOWER 
ACTS  AliONE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OP  CALiroKinA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  hkpresbhtatives 

Thunday,  June  IS.  19S7 
Mr.  LAGOMAf^NO.  Mr.  Speeker.  I  wouM 
like  to  bring  the  fdowing  essay  frotn  ttw  Jun* 
22.  1987,  edWon  of  Time  magazkw  to  the  at- 
tentton  of  my  coleaguos.  I  beleve  this  Is  sn 
exoelent  commentary  on  Iha  currant  Peraian 
QuH  polcy  debate.  As  this  insightful  asaay  da- 
taHa,  it  is  somettmea  neoeseary  for  a  super- 
power to  act  atone.  I  strongly  urga  my  ooi- 
leaguaa  to  cwafuly  conatoar  tha  iaauea  raiaed 
in  this  artide  before  njahtog  into  dedaiona 
that  may  aerioualy  hurt,  not  help,  our  Naloa 
Ir  NacnsAKT.  a  Suraarown  Acts  ALoaa 
Since  Vietnam,  Congress  haa  muscled  Its 
way  Into  the  formulation  of  American  f  or- 
tign  policy,  nrst  with  the  War  Powers  Reso- 
lution and  then  with  a  l)aroque  aasortment 
of  Boland  amendments.  Now  Congress  Is  de- 
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tcnnined  to  pranounee  on  Um  Persian  Oulf . 
But  nuMiMi  dow  not  know  what  to  Mjr.  In 
the  pMt  two  WMka  it  has  bom  toinc  and 
tta  ai^f^T—  baat  —■«■»  ■■  ■  *  by  Oon- 
Ooan*  Oakaa.  who  aaM  on  th« 
noor  of  ttaa  Bouaa,  "Wo  an  conniaati  U  you 
aiv  not  ocafiiaad.  I  aaa.  and  I  am  wlUinc  to 

tt.  That  aaay  be  the  dUfWvnoe  be- 

ma  and  moat  of  700." 

wID  hot.  buwa»ai.  allow  confu- 

I  to  deCor.  laalaod.  tt  la  trytnc  to  lacMato 

tta  oonfMtoa  wtth  a  a«1aa  of  atalllnc  w>- 

rimt  the  aanate.  than  the  Houaa 

to  bloek  AititrfT*****"*  plant  to  put 
Kuwatti  taokan  undw  U  A  Mavy  prot«:tlon 
rnilMi  thay  foC  a  raport  fram  the  Praaldent 
on  the  riaka  and  dancw&  A  report  la  due 
aoon.  which  iiiaana  rranrnai  inlg*"1  actually 
have  to  aaake  a  i*?"*"*"**  on  a  plan  that  the 
Aitalnhitrattan  tlrat  preaentert  to  the  Oenatw 
Aimed  aaiTicea  Oaanalttoe  and  the  Houae 
F^nlgn  Attain  Ooanlttee  In  Ifareh.  At 
which  thne.  pre^Staf*; 
■howed  little  Interaat  In  the 
5ta»*;  they  diaeoverad  that  the  Fenian  Oulf 
to  a  daiwarouB  ptace  and  went  Into  a  frenay 
of  dtreettaileai  aettTtty.  Except  for  Clal- 
botne  Ptm.  ehalraanof  the  Senate  rontgn 
nnlafk—  rnmmlttnr  He  knowa  when  he  ta 
headed.  Be  Introduced  a  bill  (&  UST)  that 
pitihiMta  the  AdnlnMratlan  from  reflac- 
gtiw  Kuwaiti  naatfa  but  unea  a  "United 
NattaM  pcTftmiplnff  force  to  protect  nan- 
bdUsannt  ■»'irrh»t  In  the  Piiiilan  Gulf  and 
to  nek  an  earty  end  to  the  Iran-Iraq  war." 
(It  would,  of  ooum.  be  a  late  end.  the  Secre- 
tary-Oeneral  batrtnc  tried  for  yean  for  an 
early  one.) 

The  reaettoo  to  the  Pnaideiit'i  reflaoUng 
plan  an  many,  aad  they  generally  fall  along 
party  Unaa.  Vor  example,  among  (veatden- 
tlal  rriT"'*'*^*''  Democrata  (with  the  notable 
ezeeptlan  of  Oenatnr  Albert  Oon)  an 
trying  to  nalialii  him.  RepubUcana  (with 
the  notable  exception  of  Robert  Dole  and 
Alexander  Halg)  an  supporting  him. 

Democrats  begin  every  caU  tar  ntreat 
wtth  the  ringing  sssertlnn  that  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  faktoed  a  vital  American  tntereat  and 
the  United  States  will  not  be  run  out  of  the 
region.  But  they  then  set  oondltlons  for  U.S. 
action  In  the  gulf  that  an  impassible  to 
meet  The  favored  technique  for  doing  ttato 
to  to  «*— — »wi  that  the  United  States  not  act 
alone.  When  an  the  allleaT  they  complain 
After  all.  It  to  their  oU  and  not  oun  that  to 
flowliw  through  the  gulf.  They  should  Join 
us  In  any  military  action.  If  they  dcm't  act, 
why  should  weT 

Thto  objectlan  falto  on  four  counts.  First 
of  all.  It  to  "their  ofl"  In  only  a  technical 

.  It  to  true  that  the  Europeans  and  Jap- 

tmport  mon  gulf  oil  than  the  U.8. 

But  oil  If  fungible,  and  the  U.8.  Im- 
ports almost  half  Its  olL  Wen  the  gulf  shut 
down.  OUT' allies  would  have  to  get  It  else- 
where, thus  bidding  up  the  price.  If  thto  re- 
sulted tai  a  panic  as  happmed  In  the  oU 
shock  of  10T9.  all  oU  Importers.  Inchidlng 
the  U.S..  would  be  badly  rtamagwl 

Second,  thto  scenario— "their  oil"  In  the 
gulf,  "ours"  safely  elsewhere— to  not  Just 
false.  It  to  beside  the  point.  The  rcMon  for 
reflagging  Kuwaiti  tankera  has  little  to  do 
wtth  securing  Western  ofl  supplies.  There  to 
no  new  threat  to  world  oil  supplies.  Iran  has 
long  threatened  to  close  the  Stratt  of 
Hormus  and  long  desisted,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  nearly  all  Its  own  oU  flows 
through  the  strait.  And  the  tanker  war  In 
the  Persian  Oulf  has  been  raging  for  almost 
four  years,  during  which  time  the  world  has 
seen  the  greatest  oO  glut  and  sharpest  price 
oollapae    In    history.    The    Admintotratlon 
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wants  to  protect  Kuwaiti  oil  not  because  the 
West  needs  to  buy  Kuwaiti  oU,  but  beoauae 
Kuwatt  needs  to  saU  It. 

Third,  the  Brltlah  and  the  French,  who 
ban  powerful  navlaa.  an  In  fket  on  patrol 
around  the  gulf.  As  for  the  West  Oennans 
and  the  Japansse.  they  have  no  global 
navlea  to  asnd.  (We  arranged  for  that  after 
World  War  XL)  ShaO  Amartca  wait  then  for 
the  <>«««^»i»«  and  Italians  bef on  venturing 
back  into  the  gulf?  As  Secretary  Shulta 
poInU  out.  the  British  ban  two  frigatea  and 
a  destroyer  ta>  the  area,  whldi  to  mon.  pro- 
portianattfy,  than  the  VA  has.  The  Frendi 
also  have  warships  In  the  reglan  protecting 
their  own  vessels.  Shouldn't  they  be  acting 
with  the  United  States  to  protect  American- 
flagged  ships?  The  answer  to  that  they  did 
join  the  UjB.  In  a  similar  action  in  Lebanon 
four  yean  ago  and  woke  up  one  morning  to 
find  that  the  VA  had  "redeployed"  tu 
Marine  force  to  the  Mediterranean  and  left 
the  French  high  and  dry.  They  have 
learned  that  American  ambtvalenoe  about 
the  use  of  force  abroad  to  such  that  it  to 
unwise,  indeed  reckless,  for  any  ally  to  risk 
a  Joint  ventun  with  the  VA 

AHUth.  even  If  all  of  the  foregoing  wen 
not  true,  the  Idea  that  a  superpower  does 
not  act  except  In  conjunction  with  allies  has 
become  the  iHsrssr  of  American  foreign 
policy.  Central  America  to  without  a  doubt  a 
vital  American  Intereat,  but,  we  hear.  Amer- 
ica must  not  set  unless  Contradora  or  the 
OA8  or  OxU  Rica— a  country  with  no 
army— leatto  the  way.  Since  it  to  impossible 
to  l"«g<"*  that  weak  countries  will  go 
where  a  superpower  fean  to  tread,  thto  re- 
quirement of  allied  support  to  a  giiarantee 
of  American  inaction.  Thto  to  Isolationism 
disguised  as  multilateralism.  It  betrays  a 
fundamental  misunderstanding  of  what  su- 
perpower status  means.  It  means  acting  to 
protect  allies  even  when  they  an  too  weak 
or  too  cowed  to  do  so  on  their  own.  In  most 
foreign  ptdlcy  crises,  such  to  the  case.  The 
only  country  In  a  pooltion  to  act  to  the  U.8. 
To  fob  off  the  respmsibUlty  on  allies,  who 
we  know  In  advance  an  In  no  position  to 
act,  to  to  declare.  In  the  most  pious  multilat- 
eral tones,  an  American  retreat. 

The  highest  form  of  multilateral  non- 
sense, however,  to  to  pretend  to  fob  off  the 
rcapcnislblllty  on  the  UJI.,  as  Senator  Pell 
propoaea.  And  Pell  to  not  alone.  Presidential 
Candfciate  Michael  Dukakto  spoke  for  much 
of  the  Democratic  Party  when  he  expressed 
opposition  to  American  use  of  "armed  forces 
In  the  gulf  unless  tt  does  so  in  concert  with 
other  nations,  preferably  imder  the  aecto  of 
the  U.N.  Security  Council." 

When  CordeU  Hull.  FJ>Jl.'s  Secretary  of 
State,  talked  of  the  UJf.  as  a  panacea  for 
world  problems  of  Ivlnglng  an  end  to  the 
era  of  power  politics,  he  could  be  forgiven 
because  the  VM.  did  not  yet  exist. 

Forty  yean  later,  one  cannot  be  forgiven. 
What  exacUy  do  Pell,  Dukakto  aixl  the 
DemocraU  have  to  mind?  Perhaps  they 
think  of  the  VJi.  as  some  Independent 
world  actor.  Jeane  Klrkpatrlck.  who  spent 
some  time  there,  had  a  crtoper  view.  She 
called  It  a  "Turkish  hath"  where  the  Third 
World  can  let  off  steam,  denounce  the  West, 
air  resentmenU  and  demand  transfen  of 
wealth.  Its  principal  achievement  to  to  gen- 
erate a  billion  pages  of  paper  every  year. 
Thto  UJf.  to  not  even  able  to  field  peace- 
keeping forces  in  precisely  the  areas,  like 
the  Sinai,  where  they  are  most  needed. 
When  Egypt  and  Israel  signed  a  peace 
treaty  that  effectively  ended  the  possibility 
of  a  major  war  in  the  Middle  East,  the  VM. 
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called  its  peacekaspen  home,  since  thto  was 
not  a  peaoe  that  tt  approved.  The  UB.  had 
to  field  a  Bukeahlft  substitute  force.  Thto 
UJ*.  to  hardly  capable  of  any  action.  It  to 
oertalnly  not  going  to  do  the  West's  dirty 
work  In  the  Penlan  Oulf. 

What  about  the  Security  Council?  If  Pell 
really  wanU  the  Security  Council  to  protect 
the  fulf,  what  he  means  to  for  the  U.S.. 
Britain.  France,  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  act  together.  But  thto  to  absurd,  cnilna, 
for  example,  to  supplying  Iran  with  the  very 
misBUes  it  would  use  to  target  any  peace- 
keeping flotilla.  And  even  if  united  action 
wen  poosible.  It  would  not  be  desirable. 
What  the  "U.N.  route"  really  meana,  after 
all  the  disguises  an  removed,  to  that  the 
U.S.  should  act  in  the  gulf  only  with  the 
permission  not  Just  of  allies  but  also  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Thto  amounts  to  ending  West- 
em  control  of  the  gulf,  which  the  British 
maintained  for  a  century  and  which  the 
United  Statea  has  been  keeping  for  the  past 
15  years,  and  turning  it  over  to  a  Joint  part- 
nership with  the  Soviet  Union.  Because  of 
what?  Because  in  an  accidental  attack  one 
Iraqi  plane  hit  one  American  ship  that  was 
asleep  in  a  war  aone. 

To  invite  the  Soviets  to  share  the  respon- 
sibility, and  thus  the  rewards,  of  controlling 
the  Pendan  Oulf  would  amount  to  the  most 
astonishing  voluntary  abdication  of  a  West- 
em  position  In  the  postwar  world.  At  least 
when  the  British  ran  out  on  their  responsi- 
bilities in  the  gulf  in  1971,  they  tumed  it 
over  to  an  ally.  But  now  Pell  and  others 
would  like  to  offer  the  Soviets,  who  have 
been  lusting  for  the  gulf  since  Romanov 
days,  a  shan  of  it  Oratto. 

But  the  Democrats  an  not  alone.  Anumg 
the  othen  wanning  to  thto  idea  to  Howard 
Baker.  "It's  a  unique  arrangement  that  the 
Kuwaitto  chose  to  invite  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  share  the  re- 
sponsibility for  asstuing  the  passage  of  oil 
tanken  In  the  Persian  Oulf,"  he  offered. 
"That's  real  first ...  I  think  it  to  clearly  not 
a  bad  thing."  If  thto  was  an  off-the-cuff 
remark.  It  shows  an  amairtng  lack  of  serious- 
ness by  the  vaunted  new  Administration 
team.  And  If  what  Baker  enunciated  was  a 
decided  change  in  American  policy.  It  consti- 
tutes a  far-reaching  and  gratuitous  Ameri- 
can capitulation. 

Have  the  Democrats  of  the  Administra- 
tion thought  through  the  implications  of  a 
'U.N.  action"  or  of  cooperation  with  the  So- 
viets? One  suspects  they  have.  Congress  to 
obsessed  that  the  Persian  Oulf  may  be  a 
new  Oulf  of  Tonkin.  The  Administration  to 
obsessed  that  It  may  be  a  new  Lebanon.  Ev- 
erybody to  looking  for  a  way  out. 

But  If  the  United  States  to  not  going  to 
defend  its  allies  and  Interests  in  the  Penian 
Oulf,  then  where?  The  gulf  to  the  one  area 
declared  by  the  last  Democratic  President  to 
be  such  a  rital  American  interest  that  he 
pledged— thto  to  the  (barter  Doctrine— Amer- 
ican military  action,  if  necessary,  to  secure 
the  gulf. 

Thcae  advocating  retreat,  in  lU  various 
camouflages,  ought  not  to  be  debating 
whether  our  defense  budget  should  be  $303 
billion  or  $289  billion.  Thirty  billion  ought 
to  be  quite  enough  to  maintain  aU  that 
their  foreign  policy  would  require:  a  few  nu- 
clear missiles  and  a  Coast  Guard  to  patrol 
the  Florida  Keys. 

(By  Charlea  Krauthammer) 
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Thiirxfay.  June  18, 1987 

Mr.  S^NOALL.  Mr.  Spealwr.  as  Iha  author 
of  ttw  amandment  which  was  agrMd  upon  on 
Tuaoday.  June  16,  that  dealt  with  the  State 
Dap«1menrs  annual  report  on  poHdee  pur- 
•uad  by  other  countries  in  intamaaonal  oigani- 
zattona.  I  wouM  Hce  to  state  my  inlentton  that 
the  report  be  printed  in  the  following  manner, 
ao  Ihat  each  MMdual  nation's  voting  recxird 
in  the  United  f4ations  appears  OncKtf  beside 
the  Mhount  and  type  of  foreign  assistance  the 
U.S.  Government  makes  available  to  each 
suchnatioa 

FHtBGN  MO  AM)  U.N.  WTMG  PATTERNS 
[MniiaMaei) 
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HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

ormcHioAM 

IH  THX  HOnSI  OF  BSFSBSSHTATIVES 

TTtttrsday.  June  18. 1987 
lyk.  WOU>E.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years, 
the  residents  of  Battle  Creetc,  Ml  have  dtolin- 
gutohed  themselvea  as  a  community  of  caring 
and  concerned  people  determined  to  improve 
their  city,  revitalae  their  neighborhoods,  and 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  they  share  with  all 
their  neighbor*.  On  Saturday.  June  20,  that 
spirit  of  community  wHI  be  manifest  throughout 
Battte  Creek  as  over  6(X>  voiunleers  spend 
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their  day  painting  acNl  refurbiahirtg  ttie  homea 
or  33  atoaDiea  rseiaenis  ana  seraor  aazaiw 
living  on  flxad  incomea. 

Sponsored  by  Noighbortwodi.  Inc.,  a  tocil 
housing  rehatiMtatton  agency,  end  PRIDE. 
Inc.,  the  tocal  afOMa  of  Keep  America  BaauH- 
ful,  this  weekend's  panting  "bWz"  is  a  baMiK- 
ful  example  of  ssHlsss  gj^ng.  TNny-eh  crewe 
of  volunloofB — lepiosenling  BatHe  Oiaak'g 
churches,  service  dube,  dty  govemmani  and 
dvk:  organiarttorw  wW  band  together  «Mi 
over  80  kx»l  builnsggsg  in  a  oooparaVv* 
eff(xt  to  help  ttieir  neighbors  and  beauMy  their 
noigtitxytxxxlD. 

I  want  to  pay  apedel  tribute  to  Ihoee  vohn- 
teers  and  buaineses  who  thto  Satunlay  wH 
spend  their  time  and  energy  in  service  to 
others.  Their  exampte  to  one  that  communWeg 
everywttere  should  strive  to  emulate. 
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HON.  MICHAEL  G.  OXLEY 

OVOHIO 
IH  THX  HOT7SI  OP  BKPRISSirrATIVSS 

Thunday,  June  18, 1987 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Specter,  during  the  past 
few  weelts,  many  of  my  coleagues  have 
apolcen  out  against  the  Reagan  adminislration 
for  itsdectoion  to  place  the  American  flag  on 
KuwM  ships  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Whie  my 
colleagues  have  questioned  and  criticized  the 
President's  decision,  Itiey  have  offered  few,  if 
any.  alternatives.  An  edHorial  in  the  June  17 
issue  of  the  Washington  Times  points  out  ttwl 
the  flow  of  oH  from  the  Persian  Gulf  must  be 
protected  and  that  the  Soviets  should  not  be 
allowed  to  increase  their  presence  in  this  slra- 
tegicaMy  important  area,  i  would  Kiw  to  plaoe 
thn  edttorial  in  the  ConanESatOHUL  Rbxmo 
and  urge  aN  my  colleagues  to  read  it 

Thank  yoa 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  June  17, 

1987] 

CoHoans'  Writi  Flag 

The  n.S.  Congress,  taking  a  break  from  ite 
Iranamok  dellberatkms.  has  tumed  its  at- 
tention to  the  Reagan  administratloo's  deci- 
sion to  fly  the  Stars  snd  Stripes— and  thus 
grant  UJ3.  naval  protectkm— on  11  vesseto 
now  flying  the  Kuwaiti  flag.  I^st  weekend 
Senate  Armed  Services  chairman  Sam  Nunn 
described  reflagging  as  "a  symbol  of  the  ab- 
sence of  policy."  while  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions chairman  Clalrtwme  Pell  wrote  In  Tike 
Nev)  York  nmea  that  the  proposal  doea  not 
serve  U.S.  interests  and  should  be  blocked 
by  the  Senate. 

Both  criticisms  fundamentally  distort  the 
strategic  Issues  In  the  gulf.  The  map  below 
illustrates  what  to  at  stake.  The  Persian 
Oulf  to  a  relatively  smaU  body  of  water,  bor- 
dered on  the  north  and  east  by  the  warring 
states  of  Iran  aiKl  Iraq,  and  to  the  west  by 
the  oU  states  of  Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia.  Bah- 
rain. Qatar,  the  United  Arab  Emhatea. 
Oman— In  short,  most  of  the  arab  oU  pro- 
ducing sUtes.  Thto  to  important  because 
roughly  70  percent  of  the  world's  known  oO 
reserves  lie  in  and  arouxtd  the  gulf.  All  the 
oU  products  that  supply  America's  fleet  In 
that  region  of  the  worid  also  flow  throui^ 
the  gulf.  If  any  nation  were  to  control  that 
waterway,  it  would  control  the  sea  lanea 
through  which  flow  the  vast  majority  of  the 
free  world's  oiL 
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Rlcht  now.  mn  Dm  dotw  Iti  bat  to 
tm»  pflTttff'y  of  tbon  Ma  Ibdm.  It  hM 
bacun  mlnliic  hutoon  omt  Kuwait  In  ordir 
to  pnomat  KmnOU  tnd*  wtth  Iraq:  It  hM 
liiiinliaMrl  ■  vutatjr  ot  maaU  alicnn  oatan- 
ilbljr  tar  uaa  ai  «-«—«-  w— .i^^—  mafhlTW 
It  haa  taMad  nana  too  aul>tla  thiaata 

;  try  to  ooodoet 
I  uortmn  naar  Ita  war  wtth  Iraq. 

TlM  ayatoOatal  paiadlaa  alao  ha 
V  to  tha  Sovtat  Onloii  In  raent  montha. 
protoool  In  Dacaiiihwr 
iitly  puichaainc  anna  (raaB 
tha  Kiamlln.  Laat  waek  Soviet  Daputy  For- 
alsn  mahftar  Tuil  yorontaov  took  taa  with 
Iraoten  riMliliiiit  AH  KhaoMnal  In  Tahran 
and  (laelared  that  "Wa  tat  tha  Soriat  tTnlon 
bdlaaa  that  tha  VA  annad  f anaa  have  no 
hu^neee  In  the  reston."  The  Sovlata,  who 
an  aatf -aiifflolnt  In  tame  of  oO  and  who 
eoadnet  no  trade  through  tha  guU.  aaaan- 
while  have  otfarad  to  raflac  three  Kuwaitt 
.  end  have  dlepatdiad  a  cnilaer.  a  de- 
a  lidded  iHleellf  fiigata.  and  mine 
I  to  tha  gulf. 

flt  taito  a  MO-year«ld  Rua- 

I  plaa  for  g**"*"!  aeeeea  to  a  wann  water 

pert.  If  the  Sovleta  eouM  gatai  a  balance  of 
terror  In  the  guU.  they  not  only  would  gain 
a  warm  water  port;  they  would  aequlre  the 
ability  to  eoBtrol  the  flow  of  oil  to  the  free 
world.  Such  eonetderatloBa  not  an  inordi- 
nate fear  of  Oommunlan— led  the  prealdent 
to  embrace  the  reflagging  atrategy. 

Kuwait's  raqueat  for  help  amounte  to 
little  more  than  a  requeet  to  keep  Peralan 
OuU  wlenw  open.  Tet  the  significant 
thing  about  reflagging  la  that  it  primarily 
benefits  Americana,  since  our  law  requiree 
■t  minimum  that  a  ship  must  have  an  Amor- 
master  and  SI  percent  American  owner- 
to  qimUfy  for  such  protection.  M  ore- 
,  the  United  Statea  has  reflagged  at 
SO  veasels  sinoe  19M.  without  com- 
plaint from  OongresB.  for  ships  previously 
flagged  by  auch  aDIeB  as  Great  Brltian. 

Seen  fan  thoee  terma.  Oongrem*  horror  over 
reflagging  rrmtairw  a  certain  element  of 
Arab-baahlng.  >apwlally  In  light  of  last 
week's  decision  to  deny  an  atkninlstration 
requeet  to  seU  Maverick  missiles  to 
Arabia.  But  laolatloniats  on  the  Hill 
primarily  concerned  over  the  fact  that 
lamilwirs  of  the  American  military  might  ac- 
tually face  boatHe  Are  In  the  gulf. 

Although  that  la  a  retaUtvdy  remote  possi- 
bility Inasmuch  as  the  rules  of  engagement 
reported  to  Oongrem  yeaterday  enaure  that 
American  f orom  will  have  the  authority  and 
■baity  to  defend  themselves.  Congrms 
cannot  bear  the  danger  of  an  area  In  which 
a  percent  of  the  vemels  over  the  past  year 
have  faced  any  sort  of  fire.  It  wanu  the 
president  under  such  dreumstanoee  to  fly 
the  white  flag,  not  tha  Stan  and  stripes. 

This  desire,  which  our  Arab  alliee  say 
would  destroy  our  credibUlty  In  the  region 
for  years,  haa  t  rprmsiil  Itself  In  arguments 
that  Kuwait's  requsat  for  protection  la  anal- 
ogoui  to  the  AH^an  requeat  for  Soviet  sup- 
port; that  tha  military  could  be  as  vulnera- 
ble on  the  gulf  as  marlnea  were  In  the 
Beirut  barracks;  and  that  the  SovleU  and 
the  United  Stataa  should  work  together  In 
the  gulf  beoaive  the  SovleU  have  said  they 
fwtiwi  OO  mischief. 

These  are  transparently  silly  nits.  The 
point  Is  that  the  United  Statca  has  a  leglU- 
mate  purpose  In  protecting  the  flow  of  oil 
through  the  gulf,  and  should  make  use  of 
the  reflagging  option.  If  there  are  any  prob- 
lema  wtth  the  a<hninlBtratlon  approach, 
they  Ue  not  tn  the  broad  outlines  of  protect- 
ing the  gulf,  but  In  the  Important  details 
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neeseeary  for  makizw  that  policy  work  effec- 
tively. Thoee  details  range  from  things  as 
minute  as  determining  Just  how  few  Bog- 
Itoh  meaklng  workera  theoretically  could 
wind  up  on  an  American-flagged  veeafl  s 
quaatlon  raiaed  by  some  Navy  officials  to 
how  much  real  support  we  will  get  from  our 
NATOaUlea 

If  Oongrem  wanta  to  play  a  serious  role  In 
evaluating  the  reflagging  program.  It  should 
focus  on  these  Issues  and  stop  stroking  our 
enemlee  at  the  expense  of  our  friends. 


anx  AuacAWDgR's  public 

SERVICX: 


HON.  PATUCIA  SCHROEDER 

orooLoaADO 

m  THB  Bovn  or  itsFBasnrrATmg 

Thurtday.  June  It,  iM7 

iyb*.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  SpMkw.  ow  dMn- 
giMwd  oolsggiis  from  Arkanaaa.  Btu.  Alex- 
ANOCR.  dU  a  pubSc  oarvioa  Monday.  He  in- 
sartad  in  ttw  Conqressionm.  Record  3% 
of  lagWaMva  datala  on  tha  Boiand 


TNs  documanl  boionga  in  ovary  library, 
ovory  schoolroom,  ovary  nowaroom,  and 
ovary  living  room  in  tho  UnMad  Stataa. 

There  are  aoma  who  complain  Ihoy  com- 
pWn  about  tho  coat— tut  thak  roal  compliint 
la  a  foar.  Thoy  do  not  want  Amarteana  to  have 
an  infomwd  opMon  about  U.S.  foreign  poScy 
in  Cankal  America. 

But  tha  fact  ia  that  tha  American  pubic  ia 
batter  informed  on  foreign  poScy  than  is  Proai- 


havo  a  Praaidant  who  doaant  Imow 
what  ho  towwa  who  knowa  what  ho  doaonl 
know— dapandkig  upon  whk:h  day  you  aak 


i  urge  my  coSoague  from  Arkanaaa  to  mail 
Monday's  Conqresskmal  Record  to  tha 
paraonal  anantk>n  of  the  Preaidoni  Than  ho 
wM  no  tongor  have  any  oxcueoa. 

I  want  to  put  in  the  Record  today's  Wash- 
ington Poat  adMoriai  alao  commandkig  Ropro- 
sontativa  Alexander's  actton. 
Trx  RioRT  Srurr 

There  has  been  quite  a  flap  over  Rep.  Wil- 
liam V.  Alexander's  enterprise  In  causing 
the  hefty  leglsUUve  history  of  the  Boiand 
Amendmmt  to  l>e  exhumed  by  the  library 
of  Oongrem  and  printed  In  full  In  the  Con- 
gresslonml  Record  of  this  pest  If onday.  June 
15.  The  resulting  volume,  although  It  Is 
quite  portable  aiKl  handy,  contains  over  400 
pagea  of  Bolandiana.  It  was  eetlmated  the 
other  day  to  have  coat  the  government 
$107,000  to  produce— an  assertion  that  gen- 
erated much  talk  of  wsntoonem  and  profli- 
gacy on  the  part  of  the  Arkansas  Democrat. 
Mr.  Alexander,  who  set  the  project  In 
motion. 

The  $197,000  esUmate  Is  said  by  some  to 
be  high  and  likely  to  l>e  recalculated  down- 
ward. But  even  If  the  original  figure  holds, 
we  think  It's  as  wise  an  expenditure  of  funds 
on  the  Oongrceslonal  Record  as  we've  heard 
of  In  some  time.  The  volume  will  be  an  In- 
valuable source  Iwok  In  the  angry  deliate 
over  the  genesis  and  development  of  V& 
Nicaragua  policy,  a  debate  that  oould  surely 
profit  from  the  Introduction  of  more  facts 
and  better  history.  It  wHl  go  to  libraries  and 
other  Institutions  all  over  the  country  that 
subscribe  to  the  Congreesional  Record  and 
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be    available    for    purchase    In    Individual 
copies  for  $!.». 

Those  among  us  who  look  In  on  the  Oon- 
tinmlnnsl  Record  on  a  daily  liasis  will  know 
that  this  will  proliably  lie  among  the  most 
serious  and  puhlie-tnislnem  ortointed  editlmis 
of  the  venerable  Journal  they  will  ever  see. 
The  Congresslonsl  Record.  Into  which  legls- 
latocs  can  put  Just  about  anything  and  fre- 
quently do,  on  sooae  days  rssemblw  a  liter- 
ary versiao  of  the  IsUp  garbage  barge,  an 
antlMdogy  of  trivia,  claptrap,  and— above 
aO  eelf-promoting,  paroctilal  drivel  wtUch 
doea  the  laglslatnr  who  Inserts  It  soase  polit- 
ical good  somewhere  at  public  expenae.  If 
Monday's  volume  coat  the  taxpayers  too 
much  In  the  opinion  of  some  of  theee  legls- 
Utors.  they  should  have  no  trouble  msklng 
up  the  funds  by  cutting  down  on  the  high 
proportion  of  Junk  with  which  they  normal- 
ly like  to  fUl  the  Record's  pages. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LORRAINE  H. 
WERNER 


HON.  ROBERT  Q,  TORRICELU 

or  aaw  jaasrr 
m  THS  Honax  or  i 


Thunday.  June  18,  1987 

Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Spookor.  it  is  with 
groat  ptaaaivo  that  I  wouM  iko  to  rocognteo 
Lorrairw  Wamar  for  her  yoars  as  an  etfoctive 
arKl  dadtoatod  community  sorvant  on  behalf  of 
tho  dty  of  QwftoW.  Lorraina  bagan  her  serv- 
icoa  for  GwfiaU  in  1956  as  dork-lypiat  in  tho 
racroabon  dapartiiionL  Sho  waa  moved  to  tho 
dty  dork's  offico  in  1957  and  then  promolod 
to  assistant  dty  dork  in  1969.  On  May  18, 
1976,  Lorraino  waa  appointad  dty  dork. 

Sho  haa  baan  an  acHvo  mambor  of  tho 
Borgan  County  Clark'a  Aaaodatlon,  tho  Hem 
Jentff  Munidpai  Clark'a  Aaaodatton,  as  woM 
as  the  Intomabonal  Munidpai  Clark's  Aaaoda- 
tton. Conttnuing  har  inlarost  In  tho  fieW,  Lor- 
raino racaivad  corWtoatton  from  Rutgers  Uni- 
voraily  aa  ragialarad  munk:ipal  dark  in  1960. 

Involvod  in  many  aapocts  of  community  life, 
Lorraino  haa  been  an  active  mambar  of  har 
church.  As  a  member  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Lu- 
theran Church,  Lorraina  has  sung  in  the 
church  choir  and  taught  Sunday  School  and 
Vacation  Btila  School.  Sho  haa  vokjntoarad  to 
sarva  aa  oodbactor  of  tho  Holy  Trinity  Church- 
Early  CNMhood  Educatton  Dapartment  which 
wJM  opan  in  Saplamber.  Lorrairw's  work  on 
bahalf  of  tha  GarfiaW  youth  has  also  axtandad 
to  har  orgwilzatton  of  Youth  Wook  acUvWaa 
for  a  number  of  yaara  and  har  aaaiatanco  of 
GarfieW  Cadals. 

I  am  pioaaad  to  have  tho  opportunity  to 
honor  Lorraina  Wamar  today.  She  ia  an  inapi- 
ration  to  all  dadfcalad  to  community  sarvioa. 


'0LASN08T"  SUPERFICIAL  AT 
BEST 


HON.  GERRY  SKORSKl 

or  aannaoTA 

Df  THS  Hovac  or  RXFRSSKirrATivga 

Thursday,  June  18.  1987 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Spaakar.  for  many 
montha  now  wa  hava  baan  haarlrH)  about  the 
now  Soviat  polcy  of  glaanoaL  But  tha  harah 
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raaMy  ia  that  Improvamanta  hava  baan  aupar- 
fldtf  atbaat 

WMa  N  ia  trua  that  871  rafuaanfca  ware 
gramad  parmiaaton  to  amigrata  laat  month, 
•wra  ara  400,000  mora  who  are  awaiting  frao- 
dora  Ona  of  tham  ia  Yuri  Druzhnliav. 

ft«r.  Ouzhnltov  is  a  wal  Known  novalet. 
playwfigM.  WKl  author  of  short  storiaa  tor  chi- 
dran.  Ha  haa  baan  dubbad  tha  "Dr.  Sauaa  of 
Iha  Soviot  Unioa"  Mr.  Dnizhnikov  haa  baan 
denied  parmisaton  to  amigrola  aknoat  20 
ttmaa  sinoa  1977.  Whan  ha  applad  to  ami- 
grala  to  tarsal,  ha  bacama  a  virtual  nonpar- 
aon.  SovM  oficiali  ramovad  his  books  from 
nd  Birarfaa,  hie  name  waa  deleted 
artdas  in  profaastonal  iocn^ta,  and  a 
play  of  Ne  waa  doaad  without  noltoa. 

On  Aprfl  18  of  this  year.  Mr.  Dnohnltov 
sent  a  letter  to  tho  Union  of  Soviet  Writers 
aaUng  for  panntaston  to  apeak  before  hia  ool- 
lasguaa  He  warned  that  if  auch  permtasion 
waa  not  granted  wHhIn  1  month,  he  wouM 
aend  an  open  letter  to  the  membera  of  the 
Soviet  Writora  Unton  and  to  the  Wool  By  litay 
18  Mr.  Dnjzhnlwv  had  not  raceivod  a  reply 
from  tho  Soviet  offkaala,  so  he  sent  out  hia 
iettor.  Thia  letter  was  published  by  a  Russian 
rmmtptftm  in  Now  YorK  ^4ovoye  Ruaakoye 
Stovo.  The  foOowing  ia  a  transiatton  of  Yuri 
Druzhnikov's  arttde: 

"HOUSAT"  OH  THX  StRXKT  OT  RxrUSBTIKS 

lurll  Druxhinin.  a  writer  living  in  Moscow, 
Is  currently  celebrating  an  unusual  anniver- 
sary. Exactly  ten  years  ago  be  first  applied 
to  OVIR '  to  emigrate  to  IsraeL  A  month 
liefore  this  aimlveraary,  Pnwihlnln  asked 
permission  of  the  aecretarles  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Writers  (Vladimir  Karpov.  luril 
Verchenko,  Felix  Kuxnetsov,  and  Viktor  Ko- 
benko)  to  have  an  opportunity  to  appear  at 
a  meeting  of  the  union  or  to  tell  about  what 
Is  happening  to  him  In  a  newspaper  article. 
Since  no  answer  was  received,  Druzhlnin 
smt  the  following  communication  to  Soviet 
writers: 

orm  LBTTia  to  »«"'«"»■  or  thx  soviet 
WRITXXS'  omoR 

When  one  writer  appeals  to  others  It  Is. 
youll  agree,  something  more  than  Just  a 
letter.  I  wanted  to  appear  Iwfore  you  at  a 
meeting  or  in  the  prem.  but  was  not  given 
the  opportunity. 

The  date  is  here:  10  years  from  my  expul- 
sion from  the  Writers'  Union.  An  expulsion 
carried  out  by  the  secretariat  of  the  Moscow 
branch  secretly,  in  my  absence,  not  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  charter  aiul  Inhumanely. 
I  was  never  officially  Informed  about  the  ex- 
pulsion. 

I  sm  the  author  of  eight  books  of  proee 
and  plays:  theee  were  all  published,  translat- 
ed Into  many  languages,  presented  on  the 
stage  before  1977.  when  I  requested  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  abroad.  I  didnt  leave.  And 
it  appears  that  my  unrealised  wish  has  been 
subject  to  punishment 

Shortly  after  my  application  to  emigrate, 
the  administrators  of  our  Union  began  to 
act  And  look— the  anniversary,  an  anniver- 
sary not  only  of  my  expulsion  but  alao  of 
their  acUvlty. 

10  years— a  veto  Impoeed  on  all  publishing 
houasK  a  new  novel,  two  collections  of  short 
stories,  all  approved  by  the  reviewers,  an- 


•  OVlR:  Seetloo  of  Vim  sod  RcdstrsUon  (Otdel 
Til  I  itelslnlill)  of  Uie  ICIntaUr  o(  Internal  Altelts; 
Um  Sonet  OoTcmment  acency  In  cltsise  of  snnt- 
Ins  exit  Tlau  to  would-be  emigrants. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

nounced  In  prepublication  plans,  some  even 
set  In  type.  Banrted  by  the  noise  (or  writ- 
ing?) from  the  Writers'  union. 

10  yeara— I  havent  lieen  able  to  publish 
even  a  line  In  any  prem  outlet 

10  years— my  plays  have  t>een  removed 
from  theater  repertoriea,  there  are  no  re- 
views, they  dmt  let  me  aM>ear  before  read- 
ers, they  have  removed  my  name.  I  was 
thrown  out  of  Litfund.  our  union,  from 
scoea  to  medical  treatment,  from  the  book- 
stores. 

10  years— of  Idack  literary  work  (incklen- 
tally,  In  the  pubUcaticnis  of  the  Writers' 
Union). 

10  years— the  Writers'  Union  won't  answer 
my  appeals  or  the  Inquiries  of  colleagues  or 
literary  organisations  abroad.  The  leaders 
of  the  Writers'  Union  have  wally  told  some 
western  colleagues  that  so-and-so  Is  flour- 
ishing (a  legend)  or  that  he  doens't  even 
exist  (another  legeitd). 

In  the  course  of  ten  years  there  is  the 
buried  image  of  one  disenfranchised,  ss  re- 
constructured  by  the  Writers'  Union. 

And— for  ten  years  they  wont  let  me 
leave. 

The  reasons  why?  They  change.  Here  are 
some  examples  of  official  answers:  "The 
condition  of  his  former  wife"  (who  hasn't 
worked  In  12  years:  "Other  considerations 
apply":  "Because  of  the  bad  weather"  (ap- 
parently international?):  "Tou  yourself 
ought  to  know  why." 

For  10  years  the  OVIR  hss  demanded  em- 
ployment documents,  and  my  place  of  em- 
ployment was  the  Writers'  Union. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Writers'  Union. 
Vladimir  Karpov,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  the  USSR,  announced: 
"One  must  not  appoint  a  writer  nor  must 
one  remove  him  from  employment"  ilzve$- 
Hia,  Nov.  19,  1080).  And  he  tells  you're  ex- 
pelled. So  you're  off  to  the  OVIR  and  there 
they  tell  you  they  don't  release  those  who 
"maintain  a  position  of  employment"  and 
even  If  they  fire  you,  you're  dealing  again 
with  the  Writers'  Union.  Is  the  decision  per- 
haps made  by  the  KOB,  which  (t>ack  in  the 
time  now  lielng  critldaed  for  lack  of  'glas- 
nost')  warned  me  about  the  dangers  of 
Western  publications?  I  have  in  mind  some 
fiction,  a  story  about  standing  in  line  at  the 
OVIR  and  a  telegram  greeting  Prof.  Sak- 
harov  on  his  birthday. 

And  so,  10  years— disenfranchised  at  the 
Writers'  Union,  a  'refusenlk'  at  OVIR  and. 
as  I  was  told  by  the  KOB.  a  "former 
writer."  Isn't  this  Just  too  many  "honorary" 
positions  to  bold?  What  did  I  deserve?  Just 
one  wish  to  live  In  Israel? 

The  Writers'  Union  for  some  time  has 
l>een  seeking  to  normalise  its  relations  with 
the  IntemaUonal  PEN  Club  and.  as  a  group, 
to  Join  it  But  the  facts  of  a  case  like  mine, 
the  lelationshlp  toward  the  Writers'  Union 
memtwr  who  was  some  time  ago  elected  a 
member  of  the  PEN-Club,  are  a  hindrance 
In  noimalixing  relations.  For  10  years  they 
simply  won't  let  me  leave. 

Our  coUeagues  in  various  countries,  pub- 
lishers, and  literary  oganizatlons  sre  in- 
creasingly being  drawn  Into  this  affair. 
Heads  of  state  relay  requests  to  release 
such-and-such  a  person,  taking  time  away 
from  ajolial  matters.  But  who  is  it  that's 
turning  a  private  departure  into  politics? 

Why  am  I  writing  to  you?  I  often  read  the 
presentation  of  Writers'  Union  members, 
where  there  is  much  talk  of  the  importance 
of  knowing  the  truth  about  the  past  of  the 
sacrifices  of  Soviet  literature.  I  agree.  This 
Is  Important  So.  come  to  the  aid  of  Mandel- 
shtam.  Babel,  Bul^tkov.  Tsvetaeva.  Zosh- 
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chenko.  Flatortov,  of  the  Jewish  wrlten  shot 
for  nothing  In  19S2,  of  many  others  of 
whom  there  remained  not  even  a  grave- 
stone. Alas,  you  wont  dust  off  history,  but 
can't  we  learn  some  Itasons  from  it? 

For  10  years  I  waited  patiently,  hoping  for 
something.  But  the  limit  has  arrived.  Now 
"itesnost."  and  we  cant  lie  silent  can  we?  I 
want  you  to  know  what  Is  going  on  bdilnd 
your  back.  For  even  if  it's  done  without 
your  knowlettee.  it's  betaig  done  in  your 
name.  If  arbitrarinem  rulea.  nobody  is  to- 
sured. 

Amcmg  the  Writers'  Union  members  there 
is  neither  a  Zola  aix  a  Korolenko.  The  same 
administrative  hands  are  raising  the  dead 
from  the  grave,  re-registering  them  again  as 
Union  members,  while  iMirying  the  living, 
wiping  out  their  names.  What  can  I  do  if  I 
am  still  not  dead  l>ut  my  liooka  are  already 
buried  by  the  Writers'  Union? 


[This   story    by    lurli   Drushinin.    written 

about  his  anniversary,  was  rectxded  on 

tape  by  some  American  coUeagues  visiting 

him.} 

The  fate  of  a  writer  in  Russia  has  always 
been,  if  you  wlU.  an  Indicator  of  what's 
really  going  on.  As  you  can  see,  the  long- 
awaited  "glasnost"  has  not  yet  reached  ev- 
erybody. 

Now  my  life  has  entered  a  new,  Juliilee. 
period.  Tou  could  say  I've  stood  on  an  anni- 
versary watch.  I  began  to  live  from  ev«at  to 
event  10  years  from  the  first  turndown  of 
my  application,  10  years  since  the  publica- 
tion of  my  last  book  (in  Pcdand.  wha«  the 
long  arm  of  the  Writers'  Unkm  didn't  reach 
Immediately),  10  years  since  the  chief  physi- 
cian of  the  Writers'  Polyclinic  denied  me 
dental  care.  10  years  since  my  flrst  summons 
to  the  KOB  ....  Later  I'll  celebrate  ten 
years  from  the  second  siunmons.  then  the 
second  turndown,  the  third  ....  Since 
they've  turned  down  my  request  to  leave  so 
many  times  (some  applications,  in  various 
instances.  I  wrote  150  times,  trying  to  obtain 
Justice)  one  could  say  that  my  life  has 
turned  into  an  unbroken  holiday. 

My  plays  have  been  banned  in  theaters 
for  10  years— this  is  yet  another  annivnsa- 
ry.  Regarding  this  I'm  planning  to  open  by 
fall,  for  the  upcoming  theater  season,  my 
own  studio,  named  TOP  (Theater  of  the 
writer-refusenlk).  In  IfU  be  perfcnmed  my 
comedy,  "Who  is  last?  I'm  after  you." 

The  comedy  takes  place  at  the  OVIR.  Kol- 
pachnyl  lane  in  Moscow,  where  the  institu- 
tion is  located,  becomes  changed  into  Street 
of  Refuseniks.  The  actors  (there  will  be 
both  actors  and  puppets)  stand  in  line. 
These  are  the  "renegades"  (as  termed  by 
the  Soviet  press),  that  is.  dtiaens  who  were 
photographed  for  a  visa  iNit  werent  given 
one. 

Among  the  people  standing  hi  line  is  a 
middle-aged  tenor.  Aron  Berman  who  waa 
demoted  to  liaritone  by  the  ooocert-hall  ad- 
ministration for  applying  to  emigrate.  An- 
other hero  was  sent  to  OVIR  from  the 
Bureau  of  Apartment  Allocation.  He  wanta 
to  exchange  his  apartmmt  in  downtoam 
Moscow  for  one  in  New  Torti  and  haa 
brought  a  form  showing  the  agreement  of 
all  six  of  his  neightMn  in  his  communal 
apartment  A  third  person  tirings  in  an  ap»- 
plication  saying  "Please  transfv  me  from 
domestic  emigrati<Hi  to  foreign."  A  fourth 
hero,  dUaen  Lukeria  Sidorova,  also  wanU 
to  go  to  Israel  and  cmnes  with  a  document 
stating  that  Isaac  w«t^wi«nn  in  Tel  Aviv  is 
really  her  cousin.  Fifth,  finally,  is  an  engi- 
neer. M..  at  a  watch  factory.  He  has  i 
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to  atato  aacratc  IM  know  bow  the  handi  of  » 
eloek  ««rk.  Rli  drMm  li  to  Ucfatan  the  work 
load  of  tha  OVIR  anployaea.  In  hli  frae 
ttae  not  ipant  rtMnf*"g  in  Une,  M.  mada  a 
eloek  for  tha  raeapttOB-fwai  at  OVIR.  BMh 
ilz  aontlM  a  mua  window  in  tba  dock 
opan  and  a  pretty  in9oetor-4oU  aaya  to 
thoaa  in  tiM  room:  "Ooo-eoo'n 

TIM  mam  baro  at  tha  eomady.  a  wrttar-re- 
tataa;  baeauae  ba  doant  know 
I  to  lalataata  tha  tanth  annl»aiaa 
ry  of  bataw  daotod-te  tha  reeepttao-roan  at 
OVm.  or  at  tha  WHtan*  UntaL  1^, 
laaa  of  hia  wtahaa.  thla  aanttanai 
nlHd  Iv  thoaa  who  atoppad  lilm. 

It  it  tarribia  to  ny.  but  wrttan  and  bo- 
laaaaata  ara  fattered  toy  tha  aama  chain. 
Tha  aiMtrartnaaa  ia  not  Iknitad.  thare  ia  no- 
wbera  to  appaal.  and  a  aenaa  of  humor  ia 
tha  only  thlna  that  haa  remained  with  re- 
fiwnnlki  nn  rrnTiat1t~ 

And  it  we  ahara  thla  feellnc  with  bureau- 
eratar  I  intand  to  aend  tieketi  to  the  premier 
to  aU  tha  OVIR  empioyaaa  I  met  over  the 
laattan  yean,  and  to  all  the  aiknlnlatraton 
of  tha  WHtan*  union. 

lylr.  Dnahnkov  haa  air— dy  caiabraiad  too 
vnflfiy  viM  flpplcfllion  wilwMrtM  in  ttw  SovMt 
Union.  Lars  mtfw  wra  IhM  Ma  ia  ttw  taML  It  is 
bma  for  Yuri  DnaMka*  to  ba  frae. 


OONORESS  SHOUU3  ENACT  A 
REAL  DAVIS-BACON  REFORM 
BILL 


HON.  HARRIS  W.  FAWELL 

ornxmois 

n  THB  Honn  or  MMrwaaMmATrm 

Thunday,  June  18.  1987 

Mr.  FAWELi-  Mr.  Spaakar.  naxt  weak,  tha 
Education  and  Labor  SuboommMlaa  on  Labor 
SiMidarda  ia  achadulad  to  mark  up  H.R.  2216, 
tha  Oavia^aoon  Amandmanti  of  1967.  TNa 
lagMMton.  Moducad  by  tha  chainnan  o«  tha 
•uboommMaa.  Ausrm  Murphy,  couM  coma 
to  tha  Houaa  floor  aoma  thna  tNa  yaar. 

AMhough  H.R.  2216  claims  to  maka  sub- 
atantlva  changaa  in  tha  Davis  Oacon  Act 
thsaa  'Yatorma"  «•  not  for  tha  baltor.  kv 
sland.  tha  Houaa  should  ambraoa  tha  lagW- 
mala  latuima  propoaad  in  H.R.  2328,  ttta 
Davis  Dacon  Raform  Act  hUroduoad  by  Char- 
la  Sisnhoim.  H.a  aas  is  a  stsp  in  tha  (IgM 
db  action  lor  bringinQ  ttw  Davis  Dacon  waga- 
saokig  law  into  few  wiVi  tha  aoonomfc  and 
labor  rstfiaa  of  tha  1980*8.  f  sm  oosponsor- 
mg  tha  Slanholm  bM  bacauaa  of  tha  much- 
naadad  liiipiovomanti  it  maicaa  to  tha  Davis 
Bacon  AcL 

During  hawings  haU  by  tha  subcomminae 
k<  May  on  tha  Davia  Oacon  Act.  1  submHtod  s 
atalsmani  which  ouHnaa  tha  rwmaroua  prob- 
lama  siiocialid  wim  KR.  2216  «id  raoom- 
mands,  inatoad,  tha  anactmani  of  tha  sub- 
sianwfa  ranrma  prapoaaa  si  um  SMarwioan 

ba. 

A  copy  of  my  atalsmani  to  tha  subcommit- 


8i*- 


The  line  chairman  of  the  L«bor  Standard* 
Suboommlttae.  Mr.  Murphy,  ta  to  be  com- 
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mended  for  liokUnc  a  lieartnc  on  Oavla- 
Baeon  reform  leclalatlon  and  agreelnc  to 
move  letialatton  throiwh  the  Education  and 
Labor  Coounlttoc  and  to  the  Bouae  floor. 
Ohren  Mr.  Murphy's  atronc  eommltment  to 
the  Davla-Baeon  Act.  I  know  this  la  a  diffi- 
cult and  aanatthre  taak  for  him. 

I  must  aay,  however,  that  I  do  not  ahare 
the  Bubeommlttae  chairman's  commitment 
to  the  current  Davia-Baoon  Act.  In  taatlmo- 
ny  preaented  to  thla  auboommlttee  laat  Sep- 
tember on  Davla-Baoon.  I  exprtaaad  oon- 
oama  about  two  adverae  economic  affects  of 
the  Act.  Tlie  Act  la  antl-amall  bualneaa  and 
denlaa  job  opportunltlea  for  dlaadvantaced 
adults.  Bri«ny,  I  would  Uke  to  reiterate 
theae  two  Important  points. 

Davla-Baoon  hurts  amaU  buslntasta  and  Is 
antl-oompetitlve.  The  Act  pays  waces  to 
woricera  on  federal  construction  projecta 
above  ttaoae  which  would  prevail  under  free 
market  competition.  Theae  Inflated  wace 
costa  have  the  unfortunate  effect  of  limltinc 
the  Mddlnc  opportunltlea  of  non-union  con- 
tractors on  public  projects,  dlscrlmlnatlnc 
against  small  bualneaaea.  and  needleaaly 
raising  the  coat  of  federal  construction. 

The  Act  alao  has  onerous  paperwork  and 
reporting  requirements  which  often  prevent 
many  small  bualneaaea  from  ever  bidding  on 
federal  construction  projects.  Moat  small 
bualneaaea  cannot  afford  to  maintain  the 
peraonnel  required  to  meet  the  weekly  re- 
porting requirements  of  the  Copeland  Act's 
wage  provisions.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
repeal  of  the  Davls-Baoon  Act  Is  a  high  pri- 
ority of  the  1986  White  House  Conference 
on  Small  Business. 

Job  opportunities  are  alao  limited  by  Davla- 
Baoon.  The  Department  of  Labor  generally 
haa  not  iasued  wage  determinations  for  helper 
and  apprentice  rlasslftratlons  Consequently, 
work  that  doea  not  require  a  akllled  craftaman 
haa  been  paid  at  craftaman  ratea.  The  Inability 
to  uae  helpers  denies  job  opportunities  to 
underutilised  minority,  female,  long-term  un- 
employed, and  young  workers. 

The  effect  of  the  Department's  reluctance 
to  Issue  wage  determlnatloos  for  helpers 
and  apprentices  was  best  aimuned  up  by  a 
Maryland  contractor  when  he  stated:  "The 
Davla-Baoon  rate  for  a  laborer  Is  $18  while 
the  market  rate  to  $8-13  *  *  *  it's  hard  to 
give  the  inexperienced  worker  any  training 
at  $13-1S  an  hour." 

Now  that  we  know  what's  Inherently 
wrong  with  the  Act,  how  do  we  solve  it?  Un- 
fortunately, Chairman  Murphy's  legislation 
may  actually  expand  the  scope  of  Davla- 
Baoon.  rather  than  make  needed  reforms. 
HJl.  2318  has  many  problems,  and  I  would 
like  to  addreaa  them. 

The  changaa  propoaad  in  the  Davis-Bacon 
threahoMa  are  {tactically  meaningless.  The 
bill  increasea  the  current  $3,000  threshold 
on  all  federal  contracts  for  construction,  al- 
teration, or  repair  to  $50,000  for  new  con- 
struction and  to  $15,000  for  alteration, 
repair,  renovation,  rehabilitation,  m  reoon- 
atruetlon.  Theae  Increaaea  at  moat  adjuat  for 
Inflation  the  $2,000  threahold  set  back  in 
1935. 

The  effect  of  the  modest  threshold  in- 
creasea will  not  significantly  reduce  the 
number  of  construction  projecta  covered 
under  Davis-Bacon.  A  $50,000  threahold  on 
all  work— new  construction,  repairs,  renova- 
tions, etc— would  exempt  only  3.5  percent 
of  the  dollar  volimie  of  federal  construction 
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contracts  from  Davla-Baoon.  The  bill's  two- 
tiered  thresholds  mean  an  even  lower  dollar 
volume  of  oontracta  will  be  excluded  from 
Davla-Baoon  oovarage. 

Morsover,  the  two-Uered  thrasholda  will 
add  more  1^ffn^ltV*"  and  complication  to  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the  Act. 
It  would  aeem  eaay  enough  to  dlat.ingutoh 
between  new  oonatniction  and  other  typaa 
of  work.  The  "multiple  contracta"  provl- 
slons  In  the  bill,  however,  paint  an  unclear 
picture.  For  related  contracts,  one  for  new 
oonBtructkm  of  $30,000  and  the  other  for  re- 
pairs of  $10,000,  would  Davta-Baeon  apply? 
>4f«"*»«"«''g  a  single  threahold  to  eaaler  to 
enforce  and  ellminatea  many  undetermined 
complications. 

The  multiple  contracts  provisions  alao 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  modest 
threshold  increaaea  uaeleas.  HJl.  3316  would 
aggresate  the  amounts  of  all  oontracta  "re- 
lating to  the  same  work  or  related  work  at 
the  same  site."  Thto  provision  haa  the  effect 
of  creating  a  "aingle  contract"  and  requiring 
all  aeparate  oontracta  at  a  job  aite  to  be  ag- 
gregated. While  efforta  to  prevent  blatant 
apllttlng  of  contracts  to  avoid  coverage 
under  the  Act  are  understandable.  HJl. 
3316  does  not  ap[>ear  to  make  thto  distinc- 
tion. Intt^y^.  thto  provision  would  have  the 
effect  of  extending  Davis-Bacon  coverage  to 
all  contracts. 

Problems  alao  arise  with  a  new  definition 
for  the  term  "laborer  or  mechanic."  The 
new  definition  Includes  any  Individual  who 
to  paid  "directly  or  throu^  a  subcontract, 
for  services  the  Individual  performed  to 
carry  out  the  contract."  Thto  definition  to 
much  broader  than  current  law,  which  ex- 
cludes employees  who  perform  only  "mental 
or  managerial "  Jobs.  Another  issue  to  wheth- 
er the  new  definition  ext«ids  Davis-Bacon 
coverage  to  laborers  and  mechanics  working 
off  the  Job-site.  The  Act  currently  does  not 
apply  to  theae  workers. 

A  most  alarming  provision  of  the  bill  per- 
tains to  prevailing  wage  determinations.  If 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  not  made  a  pre- 
vailing wage  determination  within  two  years 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  a  contract  to  "al- 
tered into",  then  the  prevailing  wage  will  be 
"the  highest  prevailing  wage  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  prevailing  in  the  state  in 
which  the  contract  to  to  be  performed." 

Frankly.  I  do  not  understand  the  purpooe 
of  thto  provtolon.  While  every  good  inten- 
tion should  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  maintain  updated  prevail- 
ing wage  determinations,  the  repercuaalons 
of  not  doing  so  are  excessive.  Greater  prob- 
lems will  be  created  by  using  the  highest 
prevailing  rate  in  the  state  as  the  standard 
for  a  particular  job  category.  In  rural  areas. 
the  coat  of  a  government  contract  would  in- 
flate to  rates  far  In  excess  of  the  prevailing 
wage  for  that  local  market. 

HJl.  2216  alao  makes  a  significant  change 
in  the  Secretary's  prevailing  wage  determi- 
nations. The  bill  changes  the  existing 
method  of  calculating  prevailing  wages  by 
requiring  the  Secretary  to  exclude  from 
ctmsideration  all  projects  less  than  the  new 
threshold  amounts  established  by  H.R. 
2216.  The  exclusion  of  these  projecU  pre- 
vents the  Secretary  from  determining  the 
actual  prevailing  wage  In  that  local  market. 
Consequently,  the  prevailing  rate  will  be 
higher    in    that    market    because    smaller 
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projecU  usually  have  lower  wage  rates  than 
larger  ones. 

Tlie  auboommlttee  chairman  to  to  be  com- 
mended for  hto  effort  to  provide  definitions 
for  apprenticea.  traineea,  and  helpers.  Un- 
fortunately, the  deflnlUon  of  "helpera"  to 
Inadequate.  In  order  to  meet  a  hel[>er  daasl- 
ficatlon.  HJl.  2216  requires  that  the  helper 
prevail  in  the  area,  be  used  to  perform 
duties  that  can  be  differentiated  from  Jour- 
neymen, and  not  be  used  as  an  informal  ap- 
prentice or  trainee. 

The  primary  flaw  with  thto  definlUcm  to 
that  it  prevents  the  Secretary  from  recog- 
nising prevailing  practices  Involving  helpers 
whose  duties  may  be  In  some  Instances  over- 
lap with  those  of  journeymen.  Furthermore, 
the  propoaed  definition  overturns  a  helper 
classification  propoaed  by  the  Secretary 
back  in  1983  which  baa  been  upheld  in  the 
courts.  The  Secretary's  dennitlon  eliminat- 
ed the  need  to  differentiate  between  helper 
and  journeymen  duties  as  long  as  the  helper 
to  a  "semi-skilled  worker  *  *  *  who  works 
under  the  dlrecti<m  of  and  assists  a  journey- 
man." HJl.  3216  would  invalidate  what  the 
courts  have  found  to  be  a  "logical  response 
to  the  problem  of  a  federal  construction 
practice  not  reflecting  the  widespread  •  •  ' 
practice  of  using  helpers." 

HJl.  2216  alao  creates  several  private 
rights  of  acUon  in  the  federal  courts.  Under 
current  law.  the  courts  have  generally  held 
that  no  private  rtght  of  action  exists  to  en- 
force the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  By  creating  pri- 
vate righU  of  action.  HJl.  2216  wiU  unneces- 
sarily increase  Davis-Bacon  litigation  and 
increase  the  costs  of  doing  business  with  the 
federal  government 

Overall.  HJl.  3316  does  little  to  reform 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  Instead,  it  broadens 
coverage  to  contracts  currently  exempt 
from  Davto-Bacon  requirements  and  in- 
creases coeU  to  the  federal  government. 
Thto  unwarranted  expansion  of  Davis-Bacon 
will  make  it  even  more  difficult  for  small 
buslneaaea  and  minority-owned  bualneaaea  to 
secure  government  contracts. 

David-Bacon  can  be  reformed  In  a  respon- 
sible manner.  Several  of  my  coUeaues  and  I 
have  joined  Representative  Stenhotan  In  in- 
troducing HJl.  3338.  the  Davto-Bacon 
Reform  Act.  Thto  bill  to  a  good  starting 
point  for  bringing  thto  Depression-era  wage- 
setting  law  into  line  with  the  economic  re- 
alities of  the  robust  1980b. 

HJl.  2328  to  not  a  repeal  biU.  It  to  a  com 
promise  measure  that  vastly  improves  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  Although  there  to  merit  to 
repealing  the  Act,  as  recommended  in  a  1979 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office  report,  the  poUt- 
Ical  realities  of  Congreaa  preclude  aerious 
conalderatlon  of  thto  option.  The  alternative 
then  to  to  improve  the  Act  through  substan- 
tive reform.  HJl.  2328  does  that. 

The  Stenholm  bill  focuses  on  five  issues: 
thresholda,  helpera,  prevallng  wages,  paper- 
work, and  contract  splitting.  AU  of  the 
changes  made  by  HJl.  2328  in  these  areas 
are  designed  to  oisure  small  bualneaa  access 
to  government  contracting,  provide  job  op- 
porttinitiea  for  thoae  moat  in  need,  and 
reduce  the  cost  of  government  contracting. 

HJt  2338  raises  the  current  $3,000  thresh- 
old to  $380,000— a  level  which  to  far  more  re- 
alistic than  the  two-tiered  thresholds  in 
HJl.  3316.  While  I  think  a  $1  million 
threahold  to  better,  a  $250,000  threshold  to  a 
level  which  a  majority  in  Congress  could 
support.  With  a  $250,000  threshold,  only  13 
percent  of  the  total  dollar  volume  of  federal 
conatruction  work  to  exempt  from  Davls- 
Baoon.  More  significantly,  however,  to  that 
74  percent  of  the  total  number  of  contracts 
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would  be  excluded  from  Davis-Bacon  cover- 
age. 

The  use  of  helpers  to  properly  identified 
In  HJl.  2328.  A  helper  to  defined  as  'a  semi- 
skilled worker  (rather  than  a  skilled  jour- 
neyman mechanic)  who  works  under  the  di- 
rection of  and  aaaiats  a  journeyman."  The 
definition  to  carefully  crafted  to  recogntoe 
that  a  separate  dassificatlmi  of  unakflled 
and  semi-skilled  workers  exiata  and  that  aep- 
arate prevailing  wagea  for  thto  group  should 
be  provided.  Permitting  the  use  of  helpers 
baaed  on  a  aeparate  claaaification  of  prevaU- 
Inc  wagea  will  open  up  Job  opportunltlea  for 
entry-level  workers,  women,  minorities,  the 
long-term  unemployed,  and  other  disadvan- 
taged adulta. 

HJl.  2328  also  ensures  that  Davto-Bacon 
wage  determinations  more  accurately  reflect 
actual  local  prevailing  wages.  The  bill  de- 
fines prevailing  wages  as  the  wage  paid  to  a 
majority  of  workers  in  a  given  worker  classi- 
fication. Under  current  law,  the  prevailing 
wage  has  been  based  on  the  30  percent  of 
the  workers  in  the  area  with  the  highest 
wages. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  now  requires  weekly 
payroll  reports  that  prove  burdensome  to 
many  small  and  medium-size  businesses. 
The  paperwork  requirements  often  prevent 
many  small  businesaes  from  competing  for 
government  contracts.  HJl.  2328  would  sig- 
nlflcantly  curtaU  thto  red  tape  by  requiring 
only  three  compliance  reports  over  the  life 
of  the  contract:  one  each  at  the  beginning, 
midpoint,  and  end. 

Finally,  the  bill  includes  language  which 
would  prohibit  the  intentional  qilltting  of 
contracts  in  order  to  avoid  Davis-Bacon  cov- 
erage. The  provision  to  needed  to  ensure 
that  contracts  are  not  artificially  broken 
Into  many  smaller  contracts  to  prevent  the 
triggering  of  the  $250,000  Davis-Bacon 
threshold. 

AU  of  the  changes  proposed  in  HJt.  2328 
WiU  provide  reUef  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
The  record  to  clear  that  Davto-Bacon  artifi- 
cially inflates  the  cost  of  federal  construc- 
tion. If  HJl.  3338  to  enacted,  savings  of  $3.4 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $3.3  bllUon 
in  outlays  wlU  be  achieved  over  five  years. 

The  time  for  Davis-Bacon  reform  to  now. 
The  best  solutions  are  found  in  the  Sten- 
holm bUl.  Unfortunately,  the  Murphy  biU 
wiU  compound  the  problems  created  by 
Davis-Bacon  and  extend  iU  coverage  to  con- 
tracts currently  exempt  from  the  Act.  Effec- 
tive Davto-Bacon  reform  will  come  through 
enactment  of  HJl.  3338. 


'FOR  JAPAN,  AID  MEANS 
TRADE" 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WAaKUiGTOir 
nr  THB  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSEirrATIVES 

Thundxiv.  June  IS.  1987 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  artde  that  I 
wish  to  submit  for  the  record,  'Tokyo's  Mob- 
vatkxi  on  Baateral  Loans?"  from  the  June  11, 
1967  Journal  of  ConHTierce,  offers  an  interest- 
ing insight  into  the  $20  billion  aid  package  an- 
nounced by  the  Japanese  Government  on 
May  29,  1967.  The  $20  billion  Japanese  aid 
proposal  may  ftave  made  a  big  splash  at  the 
Venice  Economic  Summit,  but  it  has  rsised  a 
number  of  concerns  among  An>erfcan  export- 
ers. In  a  period  when  financing  is  the  key  in- 
gredient in  overseas  contracts— and  partk»- 
Iwly    in    big    tkdcet    items— this    enormous 
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amount  of  fundkig  oouM  prove  devaatortlng  for 
American   businesses   seeking   to  competo 
against  Japaneae  firms  in  davstoping  coun- 
tries which  are  recipients  of  Jspanaaa  akL 
Unless  the  United  States  begins  to  rethink  tha 
purpose  of  its  own  foreign  aasistanoe  and 
export  finance  programs,  our  firms  wM  contin- 
ue to  lose  out  on  opportunities  in  developing 
country  markets  wtwre  the  Japaneae  Gkwerrv 
ment  aperxte  its  trade  aurpkis. 
Tokyo's  Motivatioh  om  Bilarbal  Loam? 
UJ3.  Sats  It's  Exroais 
(By  Keith  M.  RockweU) 

As  Japan  grapples  to  find  a  role  matrhtng 
Ite  position  as  the  world's  largest  capital  ex- 
porter, its  lending  to  developing  nations  to 
coming  under  Increasing  scrutiny. 

The  Jspanese  have  shown  Increasing  will- 
ingness to  f  ulf  01  their  glolial  responsibil- 
ities. However,  their  expanding  Involvement 
in  development  assistance,  like  so  much  else 
involving  Japan,  to  tanked  in  oontroveray. 

Some  offldato  in  the  United  States  and 
elaewhere  tw^intAin  that  Japan's  underlying 
objective  in  Increasing  aid  to  to  further  com- 
mercial gains  in  the  developing  world. 

Stung  by  such  chargea,  the  Japanese 
counter  that  their  aid  to  not  tied  to  exports 
and  say  such  criticism  to  merely  the  latest 
round  of  Japan-bashing. 

Washington,  meanwhile,  has  opened  Itself 
to  criticism  that  it  to  not  satisfied  by  any- 
thing the  Japanese  do.  XJJS.  offidato  have 
long  pressured  Japan  to  expand  its  contri- 
butions to  the  developing  world,  and  now 
that  Japan  has  done  so,  the  Japanese 
wonder  why  their  motives  are  being  ques- 
tioned. 

Despite  the  controversy,  the  Japanese  are 
definitely  increasing  their  commitment.  Al- 
ready the  world's  No.  3  lender,  behind  the 
United  States  and  Prance.  Japan  to  poised  to 
become  No.  1.  Budgetary  constrainte  have 
led  to  reduced  UJ3.  global  assistance  and 
Japan  to  moving  to  fiU  the  gap. 

Prime  Minister  Yasuhiro  Nakaaone  took  a 
very  large  step  in  thto  direction  May  29 
when  he  proposed  a  $20  bUlion.  three-year 
lending  package  to  the  developing  world. 
The  plan  is  in  its  Infancy  and  detaito  are 
sketchy,  but  Japaneae  offidato  say  the  pack- 
age WiU  l>e  broken  down  roughly  along  theae 
lines: 

$8  blUlon  in  government  and  private 
sector  recycling  (or  loans  made  at  essential- 
ly market  rates)  for  the  World  Bank,  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
American  Develoixnait  Bank.  As  yet  there 
are  no  percentages  of  government  vs.  pri- 
vate sector  lending  but  a  Japanese  govern- 
ment official  says  the  government  wOl 
supply  "seed  money"  whUe  the  private 
sector  provides  the  balance  of  the  funds. 

$9  blUlon  in  co-financing  with  the  World 
Bank,  the  Overseas  Economic  Cooperation 
Fund  of  Japan  and  the  Japanese  Export- 
Import  bank. 

Some  part  of  thto  wiU  be  bilateral  loans, 
says  the  Japanese  of  fldaL 

$3  biUlon  In  direct,  untied  loans  throu^ 
the  Japaneae  Ex-Im  Bank. 

The  Western  contention  that  Japaneae 
aid  to  tied  to  exports,  to  rejected  by  Tokyo, 
but  Japanese  offidato  concede  there  to  some 
justification  for  the  criticism  of  their  lend- 
ing polides.  Such  complalnte  caxtN  primar- 
ily around  the  ineffldency  of  official  Japa^ 

neae  loxling  channels. 
Because    official    Japanese     institutions 

have  difficulty  in  determining  their  lending 

objectives  and  then  in  meeting  them,  the 

private  sector  plays  a  major  nde  in  overseas 
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„  ,    vhleb 

_         ■  dnwn  fli«  fNin  Japan's  orttta. 
But  MHWTM**^  to  an  official  with  the  Japa- 
_.  tlM  UBW  paekaaa  of  aiiM- 
a  taw  way  toward  to  racUfytnt 


Ttaa  lai^wal  tadtemtm  Tokyo'*  wlUtngnwi 
to  "tako  tlw  taid  with  tha  multUatoral  de- 
iilimwMit  buki.''  ba  Mya.  "Althoucb  part 
of  tte  moiMy  wiD  bo  prtrato  fundi,  tbe  prt- 
nt»  aoetor  wfll  not  mo«o  without  tho  tor- 

muttilatand  aid  makaa  up  only  one- 
third  of  total  Japanaaa  tendtaac 

About  two4hlrdi  of  Japan's  o^eraaaj  de- 
lalmaiimt  irr""~  toon  a  bUatoral  baala 
and  TOUChly  TO  poreant  of  that  amount  la 
pralaet  ielat«L  Tokyo  tawMa  thla  aid  la  not 
tlod  to  axporta.  but  aoow  VA  offldala  have 


"It's  traa  that 
untted.  but 


of  the  Japaneae  aid  Is 
tied  s^edally  In  con- 
That  can  have  a 
to  pfloeureaiant.'*  says  Bmoat  B. 
Prase  chief  nrrrtr^'^  and  deputy  assistant 
Bibiiliilstisinf  at  the  UjB.  Acracy  for  Inter- 
national  Deralopmant 

Mr.  Praec  saya  U.8.  business  interests. 
particularly  capital  equipment  concerns, 
have  consMsBtly  found  themselves  loslnc 
out  to  Japanaae  competitors  on  those 
projeeU  which  are  funded  with  Japaneae 
aid. 

"Certainly  the  results  seem  to  indicate 
that  capital-Intensive  procurement  con- 
tntets  almost  always  go  to  Japanese  oompa- 

An  official  with  a  larte  VA  capital  equip- 
ment exporter  IimIbU  that  the  majority  of 
Japan's  bilateral  aid  renuUns  tied  to  exports. 

"AM  from  Mm  (Ministry  of  Internation- 
al Trade  and  Industry)  la  always  tied  to  Jap- 
anese exporta.  Other  packages  allow  for 
other  souross  of  capital  equipment  but  they 
eiffhidf  Industrial  nation  sources."  he  says. 
"On  the  supposedly  untied  aid.  the  Japa- 
neae take  the  same  approach  tbe  Europe- 
aiM.  and  pft^fr*  we.  do  and  get  their  engi- 
neering firms  In  on  the  ground  floor.  Japa- 
neae (engineering  and  technical  assistance) 
iiWTt"*—  are  the  most  nationalistic  *  *  * 
and  so  those  equipment  contracts  will  go  to 
Japanese  flmw." 

An  otfldal  with  another  VA  company 
said  tho  Japanese  practice  of  using  mixed 
crodtta— aid  tied  to  export»-ls  still  common. 

"We  know  of  one  case  in  Africa,  wlaere  tbe 
Japanese  came  in  with  soft  loan  credlU  and 
wiped  everybody  else  out."  be  says.  "We're 
even  getting  cases  where  redplenU  of  n.8. 
aid  are  pushing  to  get  Japaneee  equipment. 
They  know  the  Japanese  because  the  Japa- 
nese have  a  presence  there.  Of  course,  the 
(psaetloe  of  mixed  credlU)  is  how  the  Jap*- 
neas  preaence  got  so  strong.  In  the  first 
ptakoe." 

An  official  from  a  Southeast  Asian  nation 
said  that  while  Japanese  aid  to  developing 
nstfrnw  was  at  one  time  almost  entirely  tied 
to  exports,  it  is  tied  now  mainly  to  technical 


But  the  official,  who  insisted  on  anonymi- 
ty, agreed  that  the  technical  assistance  Ue- 
In  serves  to  benefit  Jspanese  companlea. 

"Surely,  the  link  with  technical  assistance 
has  helped  raise  demand  for  Japaneae  serv- 
leaa."  he  said. 

Unlike  VA  assistance.  Japanese  aid  is  not 
given  on  tbe  basis  of  the  nation's  political  or 
military  strategic  significance.  17.3.  bilateral 
aasManoe  this  year  wlU  be  roughly  $7.5  Ml- 
Uon  and  aoooidlng  to  Mr.  Preeg.  one-third 
wOl  go  to  Egypt  and  IsraeL  Another  one- 
thlid   wOl   go   to   strategically    Important 
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countries  like  Oreeoe,  Spain.  Pakistan  and 
Turkey. 

Tet  It  would  be  incorrect  to  smume  that 
Japan  doea  not  look  out  for  its  own  inter- 
ests. For  example.  70  percent  of  Japan's  aid 
ta  glvan  to  eountries  in  tbe  Pacific  Rim— iU 
Immoitlats  sphere  of  influence. 

lisst  month  a  Japaneee  official  explained 
Japan's  lending  strategy  to  a  conference 
h«i«  on  the  role  of  Japan  and  the  United 
States  m  the  developing  world. 

Tomohlko  Kobayashl.  special  eoonomle 
advtosr  to  tbe  Japanese  minister  for  Foreign 
Aftatoa.  described  the  Japaneee  moUvaUon 
M  "enUgbtened  self-interest." 

"Japan's  suecem  depends  on  a  stable  inter- 
national economic  environment  *  *  *  as  a 
country  with  no  natural  allies  it  is  impera- 
tive for  us  to  make  as  many  friends  ss  possi- 
ble." he  said. 

"We  are  a  fragUe  bloasom  with  no  military 
teeth."  he  told  the  conference,  which  was 
spoiMored  by  Georgetown  Unhrendty's 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Stud- 
lea. 

But  there  is  some  difficulty  convincing 
skeptics  that  Japan's  sole  motivation  for 
supplying  development  asslstanfr  is  to  make 
"frlendr" 

"Foreign  aid  Is  a  part  of  Japan's  response 
to  eoonomle  sector  needs."  Alan  Rlx.  profes- 
sor of  Japaneae  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Queensland.  Australia,  told  the  conference. 
"Japan's  policy  Is  protective  and  self-inter- 
ested. A  humanitarian  component  la  notice- 
able in  IU  absence." 

Japan's  aid  bureaucracy  is.  by  all  ac- 
counts, small  and  unsophisticated.  In  order 
to  qualify  for  loans,  recipient  countries 
must  go  to  the  Japaneee  government  with  a 
request.  Those  loan  requests  in  turn  must 
be  approved  by  each  of  four  agencies.  MTTI. 
the  Finance  Ministry,  the  Foreign  Ministry 
and  the  Economic  Planning  Agency. 

The  winding  trail  that  each  loan  must 
travel  is  made  bumpier  still  by  the  intense 
bureaucratic  infighting  that  takes  place  l>e- 
tween  the  various  departments. 

With  the  public  sector  channels  so 
fraught  with  haiards.  the  Japanese  private 
sector  plays  a  major  role  in  Japaneee  lend- 
ing. 

"There  is  a  heavy  reliance  on  the  private 
sector  for  initiative  and  dynamism."  Mr.  Rix 
says.  "And  this  reliance  is  built  into  the 
structure  of  decision  making." 

Officials  with  Japaneae  companies  defend 
their  role  by  saying  that  with  the  Japaneae 
aid  policy  so  weak.  It's  up  to  the  private 
sector  to  find  thoee  countries  in  need  of 
project  funding. 

"While  the  private  sector  is  motivated  by 
profit,  private  sector  involvement  allows  the 
developing  country  a  greater  role  in  the 
project  formation."  says  Stephen  W.  Pol- 
lock, of  Mitsubishi  International  Corp.'s  Co- 
ordination Division. 

Mr.  Pollock  says  private  companlea  also 
provide  an  Important  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  Tokyo  and  the  developing 
country.  whUe  overseeing  the  ImplemenU- 
Uon  of  the  project. 

Still,  the  relationship  between  Japanese 
companies  and  the  Japaneae  lending  appa- 
ratus leads  to  charges  of  conflict  of  interest. 
"The  fact  that  project  loans  are  on  a  re- 
questronly  basis  gives  Japanese  businesses  a 
very  strong  incentive  to  lobby  foreign  gov- 
ernments. This  ultimately  furthers  the  in- 
teresU  of  Japanese  businesses."  according  to 
one  economist  specialising  in  Japaneae  lend- 
ing. 

Tokyo  hopea  the  new  lending  package  wlU 
serve  to  establish  a  more  forceful  role  for 
the  government  In  tbe  lending  process. 
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But  Selgen  Miyasato.  a  vlstlng  scholar  at 
Johns  Hopkins  school  of  Advanced  Interna- 
tional Studies  and  s  professor  at  the  Inter- 
national University  of  Japan,  says  more  Is 
needed.  In  particular,  he  says,  reform  Is 
needad  In  tbe  lending  process. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  ADDREB8  THE 
CRISIS  IN  AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

or  aOKTH  DAKOTA 

iH  TBS  Houax  or  asPKBaBrTATi  via 
Thunday,  June  li.  1987 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Spetkar, 
though  it  is  not  in  the  news  so  much  these 
daya,  the  economic  cHaiain  the  fann  baltoon- 
tinuaa.  It  is  true  that  land  vaiuaa  may  be  staM- 
Izing  after  a  prolonged  decline,  but  thouaanda 
of  fwmers  we  still  going  out  ol  buaineaa.  and 
tena  of  thouaanda  mora  are  teetering  on  the 
brink  of  finwKial  dtaaatar,  bacauae  of  an  in- 
abrtity  to  make  paymanla  on  their  loana. 

During  the  paat  tew  months,  the  AgricuHura 
CommNteee  of  both  houees  of  Congress  have 
bean  oonaUaring  how  to  addresa  thaae  prob- 
lems inia*cunural  cradK.  The  probtama  carry 
with  them  a  senae  of  urgency  becauae  some 
lending  inalituliona  of  the  Farm  OedN  System 
are  virtually  inaotvent  as  a  result  of  masaive 
losaaa  on  agricuttural  loana. 

Because  the  Farm  Credit  System  provides 
about  a  third  of  all  agricultural  credit  in  this 
country,  many  feel  that  Congreea  simply 
cannot  allow  the  System  to  go  bantoupl  and 
throw  the  entire  agricultural  credit  sector  into 
chaoa  as  farmers  scramble  for  alternative 
scxjrces  of  credR. 

I  tend  to  agree  wHh  that  view,  but  I  don't 
think  we  ought  to  give  the  Farm  Credit  System 
(FCS)  a  blank  check.  I'd  Nke  to  take  some 
time  today  to  talk  about  the  condMons  that 
Congress  ought  place  on  any  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  Fwm  CredN  Sy^em,  and  also  to 
address  some  relalad  laaues  oonoaming  the 
Fwmers  Home  AdnMatration. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  FAfM  CREOTT  SYSTEM 

The  Fann  OedK  System  ia  in  deep  trouble 
right  now  parity  due  to  the  decline  in  farm 
income  and  the  coNapae  of  land  vakwa,  which 
have  plagued  the  entire  agricuMurai  sector  the 
past  few  years.  But  the  probtema  at  FCS  are 
also  due  in  part  to  some  poor  management 
deciatons  that  were  made  over  the  pest  sever- 
al yews.  Officials  at  FCS.  Kke  any  others,  got 
caught  up  in  the  heady  atmosphere  of  the  late 
igTOs  and  thought  the  aky  was  the  limit  to 


The  Fwm  CredM  Oyatsm  toaned  out  too 
much  money  in  Ihoae  days  without  enough 
ooNateral,  and  now  a  large  number  of  those 
torn  have  gone  tou.  Farm  income  has 
dropped,  wid  many  farmers  cant  make  pay- 
ments on  their  loana.  The  toaaee  in  the  Fann 
CradR  Syalam  hava  mounted,  and  System 
bw*s  have  been  forced  to  charge  high  intar- 
eet  ralee  to  borrowers  who  can  make  pay- 
menta  in  order  to  offset  these  loeaes.  These 
high  interaat  ralaa  are  cauaing  the  most  finan- 
cially secure  FCS  borrowers  to  go  elaewhere 
for  Otatftm  credH,  creating  a  victoua  circle 
whkrh  ftjrthar  waakana  the  System. 

There  are  various  propoaals  before  the 
Consrasa  to  have  the  Federal  Government 
•tip  in  and  prop  up  the  Fann  Cradtt  System.  If 
the  (aovemmeni  were  to  help  the  System 
absorb  its  extiaordkwy  loasos,  fCS  banks 
couM  then  charge  borrowers  more  normal  in- 
teraat ratea  and  rebuiM  their  finandaJ  base. 

But  M  we  in  Congress  are  going  to  provide 
such  assistance,  then  we  are  also  in  a  posi- 
tion to  ask  for  some  things  in  return.  We 
ought  to  expect  more  responsible  manage- 
ment, and  we  ought  to  expect  the  Fann  Oedit 
System  to  help  presovo  our  system  of  family 
famo  agrtcuNura  in  America  to  the  greatest 
extent  posatole. 

OUOEUNES  RSn  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  FAfa«l  CREOrr 
SVSTEM 

I  ten  introducing  a  reeokition  stating  some 
guidelnes  that  shouW  be  foNowed  by  the  Con- 
gress in  considering  any  legislation  to  provkJe 
UntncM  assistance  to  the  Farm  Credit 
System.  The  ma^x  points  of  the  resolution 
are: 

1.  Any  financial  assistance  to  FCS  should 
enable  FCS  banks  and  associations  to  offer 
lower  interest  rates  to  borrowers; 

2.  The  legiatalton  shouM  ensure  the  contin- 
ued partfclpetion  of  borrowers  in  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  Farm  CredN  System, 
rather  than  further  centralizing  the  System; 

3.  The  legislation  shouM  require  F<^  banks 
«k1  asaociattoos  to  aggressively  restnjcture 
nonpaying  loans  if  through  restructuring  the 
FCS  would  recover  at  least  as  much  as  they 
would  through  taractoaura  and  Kquidatton.  This 
ShouM  inckjde  writing  down  some  debt  if  nec- 
eesary  to  keep  good  managers  wtw  can  make 
H  after  reslnicturing.  The  SL  Paul  district  of 
FCS  has  such  a  restmcturing  program  whk:h 
has  been  quite  successful,  but  we  need  to 
make  sure  it  continues  in  that  dMrict  and  is 
extended  to  others  wtwre  such  restroctoring 
has  been  minimal  or  nonexistent;  and 

4.  The  legislation  shouM  encourage  FCS  to 
oo-operato  with  and  participate  in  any  State- 
sponsored  medtotion  ptograms  that  offer  fi- 
nwKMy  stressed  borrowers  a  chance  to  work 
out  agreements  with  lenders  to  restructure  the 
toana  or  olhenvise  reeofve  disagreements 
without  resort  to  Wigation. 

If  we  can  acoompish  theee  goals  whNe  pro- 
vidkig  finwKial  assistwica  to  the  Fann  OedK 
System.  I  think  the  Systsm  will  be  worth 
saving  and  w«  be  in  a  poaition  to  offer  credtt 
to  farmers  fw  decades  to  come. 

MEFONMMO  THE  FAMMERS  HOME  AOMaSSTRATION 

Just  as  the  decline  in  farni  income  has 
caused  a  Ivge  number  of  FCS  bonowers  to 
faH  beNrtd  on  their  loan  payments,  many  bor- 
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rowers  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
now  find  themeeNos  in  the  predfcameot  of  not 
being  able  to  repay  their  toans.  WNto  FmHA 
officials  have  in  many  cases  tried  to  resched- 
ule or  coneoHdate  toans  in  order  to  assist  bor- 
rowers, there  are  thousands  of  FmHA  borrow- 
ers lor  whom  that  just  isn't  erKKigh  Many  of 
these  famnera  need  debt  write-downs  to  sur- 
vive flnandaNy. 

I  have  introduced  wKh  a  bipartisan  groi«> 
from  the  Agriculture  Committee  a  bM  that 
woukJ  require  FmHA  to  write  down  toens  in 
certain  caaas.  Unfortunately,  it  seems  there 
has  been  some  confusion  about  wtiat  we  are 
proposing.  This  bHI  is  not  a  wtwtesale  give- 
away to  every  FmHA  borrower  who  has  not 
lived  up  to  his  or  her  toan  obligattons.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  targeted  to  certain  cases  in 
which  the  Government  wouM  recover  mora 
from  a  toan  by  restructuring  it  than  through 
foractoeure  and  Ikiuidation. 

The  debt  write^lown  provision  wouM  work 
as  toNows.  For  any  borrower  who  is  more  than 
6  months  deinquent  on  the  payment  of  inter- 
est andAv  piMpti.  and  whom  FmHA  has  de- 
termined wW  not  be  able  to  become  current 
using  any  other  ktan  servicing  program,  FmHA 
must  make  two  catouiations  before  proceedtog 
with  forectosure.  FmHA  must  catoulate  No.  1 
the  highest  k>an  amount  the  borrower  oouM 
reasonably  be  expected  to  repay  over  tkne, 
considering  all  Income  and  assets  at  the  bor- 
rower's dtaposai,  and  No.  2  the  amount  FmHA 
couM  expect  to  recover  through  forectosure 
and  Nquidatton,  taking  into  account  the  legal 
and  management  costs  of  doing  so. 

If  the  second  amount  is  less  than  the  first, 
FmHA  wouM  be  required  to  wort(  on  a  write- 
down program  in  that  case,  but  FmHA  wouM 
be  aHowed  to  write  a  shared-appreciation 
mortgage  or  otheniwse  arrange  to  recapture 
the  amount  written  down  if  land  values  rise. 

M  FmHA  can  recover  more  through  foreck>- 
sure  than  by  restructuring  a  toan,  the  agertcy 
couM  proceed  with  forectoaure.  There  are  still 
some  poor  martagers  out  there  wtw  won't  be 
atile  to  make  It  even  with  a  reasonable  write- 
down. We  can't  save  everybody,  and  this  bill 
does  not  attempt  to. 

There  are  some  who  aren't  in  troMe,  and 
who  say  they  don't  vrant  to  see  their  neigh- 
bors get  debt  writeKtowns.  But  I  think  they 
need  to  consider  whether  they  want  to  have 
neighbors,  whether  it  is  in  the  interest  of  North 
Dakota's  nx«l  communities  to  have  more 
good  farmers  or  fewer  good  farmers  on  the 
land. 

For  cases  of  good  managers  who  have 
fallen  on  hard  times,  we  must  ask  ourselves, 
what  is  the  best  way  out  of  this  bad  situatton 
we  find  ourselves  in.  for  both  the  Government 
and  for  the  farming  community?  The  answer 
Kes  in  writing  down  debt  when  it  wM  save 
farmers  and  save  the  Government  money.  To 
maintain  a  strong  nsai  America,  we  need  to 
keep  as  many  good  managers  on  the  land  as 
ponMB.  and  that  is  the  objective  of  our  legis- 
lation dealing  with  FmHA,  H.R.  2340.  We're 
not  propoeing  a  wholesale  debt  forgiveness 
for  bad  m«Mg«ra<  JuX  Myihg  that  FmHA 
ought  to  be  wiling  to  wori(  with  good  manag- 
ers to  see  H  they  can  be  helped  through  this 
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toans,  and  we're  trying  to  get  the 
entire  Farm  Credit  System  to  adopt  the  aame 
attitude.  Many  private  banks  in  North  Dakota 
are  quietly  pursuing  tMa  approach  We  feel  Ns 
time  to  get  Farmers  Itome  parliclpatirig  in  ttw 
process. 

FCS  AND  FMHA  LEQISLATIOM  SHOULD  OO  TOQETHBI 

One  final  note  I'd  Kke  to  make  legaidhiu 
these  issues  is  that  they  are  obvioualy  ctoaely 
related  and  should  be  inctoded  in  ttie  same 
legislative  piKkage.  WMh  respect  to  reetructur- 
irig  rwrvperfcxming  loans,  obvioualy  one 
lender  shouM  not  be  requirad  toahouUartha 
entire  burden.  In  many  cases,  a  borrower  in 
troutite  will  have  toans  outstandbig  from  aav- 
eral  aeditors,  inctodng  both  FmHA  and  FCS. 
It  wouto  t>e  inappropriate  for  Ck>ngrees  to  re- 
quired FCS  to  writedown  toans,  to  ttie  benefM 
of  FmHA,  without  also  requiring  FmHA  to  par- 
tk:ipate  in  the  procees  and  sfwre  the  toaaea. 
Lenders  and  borrowera  need  to  sH  down,  with 
an  independent  medtetor  if  necessary,  and 
work  out  an  equitable  way  to  restructure  the 
borrowers'  toans. 

These  are  troubled  times  for  agriculture,  but 
we  must  move  fonrard.  For  the  years  to  come 
we  will  need  a  strong  set  of  insmultons  to  pro- 
vkje  credit  to  farmers.  This  summer  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  provide  for  that  future.  But 
we  shouto  not  assist  just  one  group  of  farm 
borrowers  and  leave  the  others  behind.  I've 
outlined  what  needs  to  be  done  tor  borronMrs 
of  Farmers  Home  and  the  Farm  Oedtt 
System,  and  ttiere  are  aome  other  propoeala 
being  made  that  couU  benefit  other  agrtoihv- 
al  borrowere.  This  is  a  comptax  probtem  that 
re<iuires  a  comprehertsive  sokition. 

I  hope  my  colloaguoB  wiN  support  compre- 
hensive legMatton  whtoh  not  otiiy  provides  fi- 
nandai  assistance  to  the  Farm  Credit  Systsm. 
but  also  assures  a  sound  system  of  agricultur- 
al credit  institutions  and  supports  the  mainta- 
nance  of  our  system  of  femiy  farm  agriculture 
by  helping  as  many  good  farmers  as  poesMe 
survive  these  difficult  times. 


THE  REFUGE  WIIJ3LIFE 
PROTECTION  ACT  OP  1987 


This  is  the  same  prindpto  that  Farm  Credtt 
Sennces  in  St  Paul  is  applying  to  its  nonpar- 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  HSW  TORK 
nr  THK  HOtTSC  OP  UrBBSKHTATTTSS 

Thunday,  June  18. 1987 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  In- 
troduce the  Refuge  WidWe  Protection  Act  of 
1967.  This  iegisiation  is  nscessary  and  appro- 
priate to  restore  integrity  to  the  management 
of  the  National  WildMe  Refuge  Syslam.  For 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  want  to  review 
briefly  the  ftattonal  wadWe  Refuge  System, 
the  destnjction  of  wiMMe  on  refugee,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  "Refuge  WMdWe  Protectton 
Act  of  1987." 

The  Nattonal  WiMNte  Refuge  System  is  the 
worid's  foremost  collection  of  lands  and 
waters  dedk:ated  to  the  protectton  and  er>- 
hanoement  of  wikflita.  Tbe  System  was  eatab- 
Hshed  not  just  to  benefit  individual  animais, 
but  also  to  beneftt  w«dMe  populations  and 
whole  species.  The  Refuge  System  was 
begun  in  1903  by  President  Theodore  Rooee- 
velt,  with  the  establishment  of  Pelcan  Island 
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«W    .#      <k.   ..^.J^ 1- 


HMUD9'"Hn  mm  "■•§  in  vimuw 
for  pralwlton  ol  vMMs.  pftndpi 
Smo*  «Wft  «wl  bagkinlng.  tw  NMonal  WU- 
M*  FMug*  SyMMii  hM  grown  to  a  tpwlMu- 
Iv  SyMwn  of  439  ralbBM.  m  WMry  SlMa  bi« 
Wool  Vhi^nla.  and  I  am  ptoMod  to  noto  9m 
•Horti  ara  now  undanMy  to  aalMah  a  Na- 
ttontf  VMMMa  Raftiga  in  Waal  WgMa.  Aora- 
ma  la  mora  tian  90  mNon.  wNh  13  mNon 
I  m  «ia  oQlanninoua  49  Slatoa.  It  ■^^^— 


mounliina.  and  tondra  to  manhaa. 
Mian  rti.  and  Bjaelaim. 
Tha  Rafuga  SyaiMn  prowUaa  a  homa  during 
aoma  ttma  ol  wma  yaara  tor  71  an- 
atonad  iptclai.  and  ttwu- 
I  of  o9wr  apadaa  o(  ptanii  and  anlmata. 
But  «w  NafMonai  MidMa  Ratoga  Syatomla 
mora  tian  Jual  430  laoMad  aiaaa  ttiat  piovtda 
homaand  Ma  aupport  tor  raaldant  ipaciaa.  it 
la  a  Oyatom  twi  prowtdaa  crtMcal  naaHng.  mi- 
yaaon.  ««l  wintortng  haMalt  tor  migratory 
biRto  «id  ia  crfNcal  to  toNMng  our  iraaty  obi- 
gaMona  undar  kflgratoiy  BM  Traaiaa  wNh 
CMiada.  J^wi.  Matdoo.  and  ttia  Sowiat  Unioa 
It  pnnMm  a  uuciidfciatod  natworli  of  oWcai 
to  provida  naadad  haMata  in  varioua 
I  of  yaar.  And,  ovar  Iha  yaara. 


hnportont  to  iionmigratory  and  migratory  ani- 
mm  amm.  aa  dawatopmant  and  habitat  da- 
•kucMon   hav«   anvatopad   ao 


VMh  Ma  Mroductton  aoma  of  my  ooi- 
laaqim  may  yal  wondar  «^  I  would  Inko- 
duoa  an  act  to  protect  raluga  wMWa.  Daapito 
ttiaaa  baauHiul  habMaia  and  araaa,  rafuga  ani- 
mala  al  too  otton  ara  undar  aaaauH.  avan 
whan  Vwy  ara  on  Iha  vary  araaa  that  ahould 
provida  rafuga.  Indaad.  owar  Iha  yaara  ainoa 
MbMwd  aa  invioMa  aanctu- 
to  axptolt  ttwtr  wMWiaa  in- 
laaauraa  to  axptoM  thair 
wMMa  hava  yoam.  In  raoani  yaara  thia  praa- 
•ura  haa  bacoma  mora  and  mora  Manaa  and 
Iha  waponaaila  Oovammant  agaiKiaa  hava 
parmlttod   mora   and   mora   exploitation   of 


At  llral,  praaaura  waa  tight,  and  tha  axacu- 
tiva  branch  muat  hava  conaidarad  a  tow  ax- 
oapllona  to  Mw  invtolato  aanduary  conoapt  to 
ba  inrignlMeant  A  tow  aHoapdona  hava  grown 
Into  a  maior  aaaauN  on  tha  Magrily  of  our  Na- 
ionrt  WMMa  Rafciga  Syatom.  kidaad.  vMhout 
toa  raoognWon  of  moat  of  tha  Congraaa  and 
wittKwt  luwwladga  and  agraamant  of  tha 
pubtc.  national  wMMa  ratogia  hava  bacoma 
ptaoaa  whara  wMMa  la  roullnaty  shot  tor 
iport  or  Irappad  tor  oommaroa  and  racraa 
tioa 

I  muat  amphaiiia  that  I  am  not  dtacuaaing 
wUMa  Idtodon  ralugaa  aa  a  raauR  of  air  or 


bad  aa  tNa  wouU  ba.  but  ralhar  I  am  dtocuaa- 
Ing  tha  intonltonal  l(«ng  of  widWa  on  rafugaa 
tor  primarNy  commarcial  or  raaaationai  pur- 


UMI 


My  cotaaguat.  IWa  malcaa  a  mocfcary  of  our 
antra  Rafuga  Oyatom.  Cartainly.  tha  landa  and 
walara  va  aW  baaullM.  vNal  and  important, 
but  what  of  tha  concapt  of  ratoga  or  aanduary 
tor  tha  wiW  animala  that  thaaa  araaa  ihould 
protoct? 

Laal  yaar,  258  national  widMa  rafugaa  wara 
hoat  to  577  dHtarant  programa  of  aport  hunt- 
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ing.  Itoraovar,  96  caftjgaa  a9owad  commarcial 
or  racraaional  trapping.  Thaaa  programa  ra- 
auNad  in  daati  and  wounding  of  mora  than 
400.000  w9d  wiimala  that  ratogaa  wara  aatab- 
Miad  ■pacMcaly  to  protoct 

TTw  wimala  Mtod  by  aport  hunting  or  com- 
marcial trapping  mduda  arcHc  fox.  grizzly 
bav,  blacfc  baar.  rabbila.  woodchucka. 
ooyetoa.  akunka,  gray  toxaa,  quai.  gaaaa, 
.  dovaa.  porcupinaa.  wolvaa.  mooaa, 
w,  ai|uirrato,  rad  toxaa,  opoaaum,  bob- 
,  racoon,  mink,  and  rtvar  ottar  Alao  Idtod 
ara  numaroua  ducka  In  apita  of  tha  fact  that 
duck  poputoiona  of  tpadaa  Mich  aa  Iha  black 
duck  and  olhara  ara  at  or  naar  Iha  towaat 
lovato  in  Natory. 

My  coaai^uaa,  Iha  Intontional  kWng  of  wad- 
Ma  on  maaa  araaa  makaa  our  aftorta  to  atop 
inaUtoua  poluHon  on  rafugaa  laughabto.  How 
can  anyona  taka  aartoualy  our  raaolwa  to  pro- 
tact  wMMa  on  ratogaa  from  potulton  whan  we 
alow  tha  raaponatoto  Fadaral  agancy  to  con- 
duct programa  to  Ul  wMMa  for  sport  and 


For  Itwaa  nmorm,  I  Mroduoa  today  tha 
Ratoga  VMMWa  Prolactton  Act  of  1967. 

Tha  principal  purpoaaa  of  Ihia  lagMatton  ara 
to  proNbtt  kMng  of  wMMa  tor  aport  racra- 
aional. or  commarcial  purpoaaa  on  national 
wMMa  rafugaa.  TNa  bM  aatablahaa  an  ordariy 
prooadura  wharaby  ratoga  managara  may 
alow  Iha  MMng  of  rafuga  wWMa  for  purpoaaa 
othar  than  aport  racraatton.  or  commarcial 
uaa  of  wIdMa.  For  exampto,  thara  may  be 
ttmaa  wftan  ratoga  managara  feel  that  it  is 
nacaaaMy  to  kl  ona  or  mora  wiU  animali  on 
a  rafuga  for  managamant  purpoaaa,  such  as 
to  banaIN  Iha  wiimala  thamaalvaa.  or  to  pro- 
vide aoma  ovarridtog  and  naoaaaary  banafit  to 
other  wMWa  living  on  the  refuge.  My  bill 
wouM  alow  auch  naoaaaary  programa.  Finely, 
the  Refuge  WMMe  Protection  Act  eetabiahaa 
ttiat  activltiea  wtvch  are  permitted  on  refuges 
that  dkacdy  affect  refuge  wikHf  e  must  be  corv 
ductod  in  auch  a  «vay  that  erisures  that  auch 
wMMe  is  treetsd  in  the  meet  humane  manner 


My  bW  also  reaffinns  that  rt  is  the  polcy  of 
the  U.S.  Congreea  that  nationai  wihJWa  ref- 
ugee ara  invtolato  sanctuaries  for  wikllife.  That 
principal  waa  dearty  enuncteted  in  the  eerty 
daya  of  the  Naltonal  WiMMe  Refuge  System. 
The  pubic  overwhelmir^  supports  and  ex- 
pects a  Refuge  System  that  requires  ttiat  ref- 
uges be  true  sanctuaries  tor  ttwir  wiMMe  irv 


After  tf ,  acconing  to  a  study  by  Yale  Uni- 
varaity,  a  maiority  of  the  public  apposes  any 
hunting  aolely  lor  sport  or  recreaton.  A  majori- 
ty of  the  publk:  opposes  trapping  with  the 
steel  law  trap  tor  wiy  reason.  How  much  more 
wM  the  pubik:  oppoee  sport  hunting  or  com- 
maricai  trapping  on  national  WiMMe  refuges? 
We  c«i  al  anawer  that  queation;  tor  no  one 
c^  seriously  bslieva  that  a  pubic  that  barely 
supports  «iy  sport  or  commerical  UNng  of 
wUMaon  any  [tnH,  wil  support  such  MMng 
on  a  nalonal  widWo  refuge. 

Firtaly.  there  may  be  concerns  or  questions 
lagardtog  this  lagialatmn  ttwt  need  to  be  ad- 


FirsL  \MM  thia  togialatton  pemill  wiMMe  men- 
agantent  programa? 

Yea.  TNa  toglalaltan  win  pennK  any  wIdMe 
management  programs  wtiich  are  ottwrwise 
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parmiaaMe.  Indeed,  wUMe  managamant  pro- 
granw  wiN  be  unaffected.  Thia  lagialalon 
aimply  profiibits  kMtog  of  wMMe  for  aport 
lecreation  or  commerical  purpoaea,  and 
makaa  certain  that  kMtog  of  wMMe  for  man- 
agement purpoeee  on  nalonal  wMMe  refuge 
ia  conducted  aa  a  laat  raaort  la  tha  minimum 
necaaaary,  and  la  conducted  in  the  moat 


bto  and 


reatridona  for  managa- 


mant programa  wliich  involva  IdHng  of  refuge 


Secorwl.  la  auch  dalalad  legialalion 
sary;  wfiy  cant  wa  juat  prohMt  InoompalMe 
adivMea? 

That  haa  always  t>een  my  queeloa  Howev 
er.  Congreea  haa  twice  pravtoualy.  In  1962 
and  in  1964,  attempted  to  prohtoit  inoompatt- 
bto  commerical  or  recraalonal  acUvWea.  How- 
ever, the  Agency  ia  under  intense  pressure  to 
alow  racreattonal  hunting  and  commerical 
trapping,  and,  as  experience  shows,  wNhout 
apecMc  standanls  tha  Agency  wW  )uat  try  to 
band  tha  njlea  to  oonlnue  to  alow  theae  ao- 


Third.  WM  thia  bM  stop  refuge  peraonnal 
from  klMng  «i  wiimal  that  haa  been  injured  or 
is  ottwwiae  near  deattv  and  for  which  a  quKk 
arKl  painleaa  death  is  tha  only  humane  soto- 
tion? 

It  is  my  intention  that  this  b«  not  prohM 
ttiat  land  of  activity  by  refuge  personnel.  If  the 
Agency  believes  that  this  bill  wouW  prohtoH 
such  actton.  I  shaH  work  with  the  Ageticy  and 
Mr.  Studds'  subcommittee  to  ensure  ttiat  such 
humane  acton  is  permiaaibie. 

Fourth.  Tbare  are  ottter  abuses  of  nalonal 
WiMMe  refuges;  why  not  prohibit  al  of  them  at 
once? 

Ttwre  are  oltier  abuaes,  such  as  exceaaive 
cattto  grazing,  timbe'  rutting,  and  farming 
«»hich  reduce  wriMWe  populations.  However, 
such  programs  do  not  asaault  the  very  integri- 
ty of  a  wIdMe  refuge  or  the  National  WIdWe 
Refuge  System  in  tt>e  marwier  of  recreettonal 
huntirtg  or  oommencal  trapping.  Indeed,  farm- 
ing and  the  ottier  activities,  if  carefully  de- 
signed and  contrdied,  can  be  used  to  provide 
wiMNto  benefits:  sport  hunting  or  commerical 
trapping  result  in  death  to  ttte  animals  tfiat  ref- 
uges shouM  protect  arxj  as  such,  assault  ttw 
integrity  of  refuges  tttemselves. 

Fifth.  Does  this  protect  Ash  on  nationai  wM- 
Me refuges? 

No.  My  bin  is  limited  to  wild  vertebrate  ani- 
mals, axctoding  fish.  Tt>e  reason  tor  ttiis  is 
ttiat  wiMiife  and  fish  have  normally  been  sepa- 
rated in  management  programs.  Clearly,  ttie 
moat  egregious  wrong  occurring  on  refuges  is 
ttie  destruction  of  ttie  wHdWe  which  refuges 
were  set  aside  to  protect  My  bin  is  limited  to 
addraasing  that  overriding  problem. 

Sixth.  Were  not  refuge  landa  purchased  by 
hunters;  does  this  not  give  hunters  a  special 
right  to  sfwot  wWMe  on  refuges? 

Some  refuge  landa  have  been  purcfiaaed 
with  moneys  derived  from  hunting— or  duck— 
starrps.  Accordtog  to  the  1965  Fiah  and  WHd- 
We Servk»  Realty  Survey,  a  maximum  of  only 
3  mMton  acres  of  land— or  3.3  percent  of  the 
Refuge  System— liave  been  purchased  with 
such  funds.  The  Refuge  System  contains, 
however,  some  90  mMton  acres  of  land,  most 
of  wfiich  has  t)een  wittidrawn  from  ttie  pdDHc 
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domain  or  purchaaed  with  ttie  land  and  water 
oonaarvalon  fund  moneys.  Moraover,  tha  fact 
tfial  funda  from  hunting  stampa  wara  uaed  to 
purcliaaa  rafuga  lands  doaa  not  confer  any 
right  of  hunters  to  hunt  on  those  ianda.  That 
interpretation  is  consistent  with  tfie  use  of 
land  and  water  conaarvatton  fund.  That  land 
and  water  conservation  fund  la  derived  largely 
from  revenues  from  offsfiore  ol  and  gas  leaa- 
ing:  however,  lands  purcfiaaed  wMh  ttioae 
moneys,  such  as  city  parks  and  wiMMe  ref- 
uges, are  not  automattcaly  open  to  oil  and 
gaa  leasing.  Rather  ttian  conferring  some  spe- 
cific right  to  hunt  it  is  more  to(^  to  view 
ravanuea  from  hunting  stampa  or  Kcenses  as 
a  cfiack  t>y  society  for  ttie  privlege  of  killing 
any  of  America's  wiMMe. 

Seventh.  Are  ttiere  ottier  places  for  ttie 
publctohunt? 

Yes.  absokjtely.  National  wriMMe  refuges 
constitute  only  90  million  acres,  and  aH  but  13 
miNion  acres  are  In  Alaska.  As  opposed  to 
ttiat  ttiare  are  185  million  acres  of  national 
forest  and  more  ttian  260  mMKon  acres  of 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  larxls,  virtually 
aN  of  wfik:h  is  open  to  put)lic  hunting.  In  addi- 
tion, ttiere  are  mMtons  of  acres  of  private 
lands.  State  lands,  and  ottier  Federal  lands, 
on  wfiich  hunting  is  aHowed.  Tbua,  It  is  dear 
ttiat  many  other  areas  exist  for  hunting  or 
trapping.  Clearty,  however,  some  peopto 
wouM  rattier  hunt  on  a  national  wIdWe  refuge, 
wid  tfioae  peopto  may  be  inconvenienced. 
That  inconvenience  is  a  small  price  for  ttie 
safely  of  wiMMe  and  ttie  integrity  wfiich  our 
National  WHdMe  Refuge  System  deeerves. 

Eigfith.  Is  ttiis  antitumting  legislation? 

Absolutely  not  The  question  of  wfieltier 
hunting  is  deairabte  in  America  ia  anottier 
question  entirely.  The  pubic  is  dMded  on  ttie 
general  issue,  as  ttie  Yato  Univaraity  aunray 
demonstiates.  In  my  legislation,  we  discuss 
only  sport  or  commercial  hunting  on  naltonal 
wiMMe  refuges.  In  essence,  we  are  discussing 
wfiettier  ttie  killing  of  wiMMe  for  human  sport 
or  commercial  purposes  is  legitimate  on  ttie 
one  set  of  lands  which  have  been  supported 
t>y  ttie  public,  and  set  aside  specificaNy  by  the 
U.S.  Congress,  to  tienefit  and  enfiance  wNd- 
Me. 

I  hope  my  coleagues  wM  join  with  me  in 
sponsoring  and  supporting  ttiis  legislation. 
HJl. — 

Be  it  enacted  6y  Oie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled. 
sacnoN  I.  SHOCT  rrrLE. 

Tills  Act  may  t>e  cited  as  ttie  "Refuge 
WUdUfe  ProtecUon  Act  of  1M7". 
SBC  1.  0ONGRB88IONAL  riNDINCB.  PtTRPOSBS.  AND 
POUCY. 

(a)  Pmsiiias.— The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares ttiat— 

(1)  national  wildlife  refuges,  wtiich  consti- 
tute a  national  treasure  of  lands,  waters, 
plants,  and  animals  and  are  the  only  nation- 
al areas  that  are  spedficaUy  set  aside  for 
the  protection  and  enhancement  of  wildlife; 

(2)  all  national  wildlife  refuges  are  main- 
tained for  the  primary  purposes  of  preserr- 
ing.  protecting,  and  enhancing  wOdlife  and 
other  natural  resources  and  of  developing  a 
national  program  of  wOdlife  and  ecological 
oonaervaUon  and  retiabOitation: 

(3)  tlie  NatlMial  WUdllfe  Refuge  System, 
which  was  established  In  IMS  to  provide  to- 
vtolate  sanctuaries   for  the  protection  of 
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wildlife,  now  contains  439  national  wildlife 
refuges  and  encompasses  more  than 
SO.OOO.OO  aorea; 

(4)  since  the  NaUonal  WUdllfe  Refuge 
System  was  established,  the  areas  within  it 
tiave  become  even  more  important  for  wild- 
life as  other  tiabltats  have  been  destroyed 
or  degraded,  and  development  lias  in- 
creased; 

(5)  Increasing  pressures  for  exploitation  of 
refuge  wOdlife  have  caused  an  erosion  of 
the  sanctuary  concept  and  a  gradual  open- 
ing of  WUdllfe  refuges  to  killing  of  wUdlife 
for  purposes  of  sport  hunting  and  commer- 
cial or  recreational  trapping,  as  Illustrated 
by  the  fact  that— 

(A)  trapping  programs  are  permitted  on  86 
refuges. 

(B)  hunting  programs  are  allowed  on  2M 
refuges. 

(C)  trapping  or  sport  hunting  of  over  100 
different  species  is  allowed  on  the  refuges. 


(D)  in  1988.  more  than  400.000  wUd  birds 
and  mammals  were  killed  or  wounded 
tluough  such  sport  hunting  and  commercial 
or  recreational  trapping  programs, 

(6)  national  wUdlife  refuges  are  important 
to  a  wide  variety  of  endangered,  threatened 
or  rare  species  and  sport  hunting  and  com- 
mercial or  recreational  trapping  on  the  ref- 
uges results  in  unjustifiable  death  and 
injury  to  wUd  animals  of  these  species;  and 

(7)  the  killing  of  wUdUfe  for  sport,  recre- 
ational, or  commercial  purposes  on  the  only 
national  lands  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of 
wUdlife  Is  contrary  to  the  purposes,  and  se- 
riously diminishes  the  lnt«Krlty.  of  the  Na- 
tional WUdllfe  Refuge  System. 

(b)  PuaKMca.— The  principal  purposes  of 
the  amendment  made  by  ttUs  Act  are— 

(1)  to  reaffirm  the  concept  that  national 
wUdllfe  refuges  are  established  as  inviolate 
sanctuaries  for  wUdlife;  and 

(2)  to  prolilbit  the  killing  of  wUdllfe  for 
sport,  recreatkmal  or  commercial  purpot>es 
on  national  wOdlife  refuges. 

(c)  PoucT.— The  Congress  reaffirois  tha* 
its  poUcy  that  national  wUdllfe  refuges  ar^ 
established  ss  inviolate  sanctuaries  whose 
primary  purpose  is  to  benefit  and  enhance 
wOdllfe  and  ttiat  the  killing  or  injuring  of 
wOd  aiUmmu  on  national  wUdllfe  refuges 
should  be  protilbtted  consistent  with  thi^ 
welfare  of  the  *nim*iii  and  the  ecosystem  of 
wtiich  they  are  a  part. 

SEC  S.  AMENDMENTS  TO  REFUGE  ACT. 

Sectton  4  of  the  NaUonal  WUdllfe  Refuge 
System  AdmlnlstraUon  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
688dd(d»  is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  Subsection  <b)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  flush  sen- 
tence: 

"The  Secretary  stiaU  ensure  ttiat  any  wUd- 
llfe management,  research,  commercial,  or 
pubUc  use  activity  that  is  permitted  in  any 
area  of  the  System  and  that  directly  or  indi- 
rectly affects  wUdllfe  is  conducted  so  as  to 
result  in  the  treatment  of  the  wUdllfe  in  the 
most  humane  matter  possible.":  and 

(2)  SulMection  (d)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3)."  after  "(A)"  in  paragraph 
(lXA):and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

(3XA)  For  purposes  of  Uiis  paragraph: 
"(i)  The  ptirase  'area  within  the  System' 
means  any  area  other  than  a  waterfowl  pro- 
duction area  tliat  is  within  the  System  and 
owned  by  the  United  States  Government. 

"(U)  The  term  'kOUng*  means  any  activity 
which  is  likely,  or  intended,  to  result  in  the 
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death  of.  or  serious  injury  to.  a  memlier  of  a 
wfldllf  e  species. 

"(Ui)  The  term  'non-lethsl  management 
alternative'  means  an  activity  designed  to 
aUevlate  a  wUdlife  management  problem 
and  unlikely  to  result  on  the  killing  of  a 
meml>er  of  a  wUdlife  species. 

"(Iv)  The  tenr  'wUdlife  species'  means  any 
wild  vertebrate  species  except  fisti. 

"(B)  No  person  other  than  a  person— 

"(I)  who  is  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Tnterior.  cr 

"(U)  whose  services  liave  been  contracted 
for  under  subparagraph  (P)(l); 
Within  any  area  ol  the  System. 

"(C)  No  p«"£on  de8cril>ed  in  clause  (i)  or 
(U)  of  subparagraph  (B)  may  engage  in  the 
killing  of  any  meml>er  of  r.  wUdUfe  spt^ies 
within  any  area  of  the  System  unless  the 
killing  is  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (hereafter  in  this  paragraph  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Secr^tarj-')  under  subpara- 
graph cD). 

'(D)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the 
killing  of  memtwfs  of  a  wUdlife  species 
within  any  area  of  the  System  only  if  the 
Secretary  finds,  on  the  bssls  of  the  best 
available  scientific  evidence,  that — 

"(i)  the  removal  of  one  or  more  meml>erb 
of  the  species  within  the  area  is  necessary— 

"(I)  to  maintain  the  health  or  habitat  cf 
one  or  more  significant  !x>pulation8  of  wUd- 
life species  witnin  the  area;  or 

"(II>  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
safety: 

"(11)  none  of  the  non-lethal  management 
alternatives  or  combinations  of  non-lethal 
management  alternatives  that  are  currently 
available  can  achieve  the  objective  under 
clause  (IKl)  or  (IT):  and 

"(11!:>  the  number  of  meml>cr3  authorized 
to  be  kiUed  is  the  minimum  necessary  to 
achieve  ;;he  objective. 

"(E)  The  findings  made  under  subpara- 
graph (D)  with  respect  to  the  removal  of 
one  or  more  members  of  a  wUdlife  species 
from  an  area  of  the  System  shaU  be  accom- 
p.xn'ed  by— 

"<i)  detaUed  ^iinates  of  the  numlier  of 
meml>ers  for  v/hich  killing'  Is  authorised: 

"<ii)  the  period  of  time  .n  which  the  kill- 
ing will  occur 

"(ill)  the  scientific  conclir-ions  reached  by 
the  Secretary  in  support  of  the  findings 
made  under  pubparagrap'i  <D)  and  the  esti- 
mates made  under  clause  (i);  and 

"<iv)  a  suoTimary  of  the  information  and 
studies  thai  were  reUed  or>  cy  the  Secretary 
ir  making  the  findings  and  cjUmatei.. 

PXi)  Exof>pt  as  provided  in  clause  (!l), 
the  Secrei.ary  shall  make  tlit  findings  re- 
'.iuired  under  subparagraph  CD)  and  the  estl- 
p  %tes  required  under  subparagraph  (EKi) 
by  rule  trndei  section  »&3  of  title  5.  United 
Sta^^es  Code,  after  opportunity  for  pubUc 
cumnient.  If  any  orgp.'.ii7jition  interested  m 
th*-  conservation,  prowction.  welfare,  or 
humaae  treatment  of  wUrllife  requests  a 
public  hearing  with  respect  to  the  making 
of  any  Mch  finding  or  estimate  the  Secre- 
tary snail  grant  the  requert  unless  the  Sec- 
retary oeclares  ths-.t  an  emergency  e.\ist^ 
imder  sniisect-on  .'^KB)  of  Fuch  section  S-SS. 

"(U)  Clause  I)  ^.\<»^  ncc  apply  in  any  case 
in  which  — 

'\.'-i  the  Director  of  tl-e  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control  of  the  Public  Health  Service; 
or 

"(ID  thr  "lief  executive  officer  of  p  Slate 
agency  ct  -'jed  with  protecting  the  » ubiic 
health  oi  :'.  State  in  which  an  arta  of  the 
System  *s  ijcated. 
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BoUnw Um SaenUnr  In  wrlttnc that  tlMn- 
Bovml  of  mamben  of  a  wildlife  tpttiM  fron 
tlM  ana  of  the  Syatam  la  mcaaaary  to  pre- 
««)t  or  eentral  an  Imin*^'**  thnat  to  tha 
pubUe  baatth  or  aafoty. 

"(Ul)  Tha  flndtawi  mada  under  ■ubpara' 
■raith  (D)  and  tbe  detailed  aetlmataa  and 
oUmt  InfonnatlOD  referred  to  In  mibpara- 
gnpb  <KXI>  abaU  be  pubUetied  In  tbe  Fadar- 

"(I)  vtth  nottoe  of  the  propoaed  rule.  If 
dauae  (1)  appUee:  or 

"(n>  aa  aoon  aa  auoh  ftndlnga  and  eau- 
maUa  are  made.  If  dauae  (U)  appUea. 

"(It)  The  dtatrlct  court  for  the  CMatrtct  of 
O^wh**  M  well  aa  tbe  diatrlet  court  for 
Um  dMrtct  In  which  the  area  of  the  Syatem 
flonoemed  to  loaatod.  baa  Jurladlctioa  over 
any  aetkm  fDed  by  an  adveraely  atf  eetod 
pefaon  (IneludlBC  an  or»anltatlnn  referred 
to  tat  elaiMe  <l))  tatvohrtnc  any  rule  iMued 
under  ilaiwri  (I)  or  racardtaic  any  pubUc 
health  CBaergeney  removal  referred  to  In 
elaiMe  (U).  In  any  luch  action,  the  Secretary 
fKaii  be  naMlilanirt  to  be  tbe  proponent  of 
the  rule  and  baa  the  burden  of  proof  to 
■how  that  tbe  autborlaed  kUllnc  la  neoea- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RENfARKS 

rwM   tr*dk)g   ooinpaniM   and   to 


"<FXI)  If  the  Secretary  conalders  that  em- 
pl^eea  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
cannot  complete  a  kUllnc  authorlMd  under 
thte  paracrapb  within  the  period  deter- 
mined under  aubparasraph  iXriVki,  the  Sec- 
retary may  enter  Into  a  contract  wtth  one  or 
more  peraoiM  to  carry  out  the  klUinc.  The 
durstioo  of  any  auch  contract  shall  be  until 
the  dcalnc  date  of  the  period  apedfled 
under  aubparagraph  (EMU),  or  untU  tbe  au- 
thorlaed  Mntiig  is  completed,  whichever 
ftaat  occurs.  No  person  contracted  with 
under  thla  dauae  may  be  permitted  to 
retain  any  member,  or  part  thereof,  of  the 
wOdUf  e  apedea  that  la  killed. 

"(11)  Tbe  Secretary  may  donate  the  car- 
eaaa.  or  any  part  thereof,  of  any  member  of 
a  wOdllfe  apedea  that  la  killed  under  thla 
paracrapb  to  charitable  onanlsation  (or 
charitable  purposea.". 


THK    UJS.    TRADE    DEFICIT    AND 

THE  coMPrrmvE  standino 

OF  OUR  EXPORT  POTENTIAL 

HON.  TOMDeUY 


ortBua 


rATim 


Di  THS  Houn  or 

Thunday,  June  IS.  19S7 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Opaahar,  I  would  Mw  to  caM 
tha  adaption  o(  my  co«e«fluaa  to  tha  U.S. 
trada  datlcil  «id  the  compalilive  standtog  o( 
our  ag^wrt  polanlal.  Wa  haw*  baan  owarty 
oonoamad  by  otiar  oounlriaa  afterta  to  aal  in 
tha  UnMad  Slalaa  whto  at  tha  aama  tima  wa 
haM*  not  Mad  to  anabia  and  induoa  U.S.  pro- 
duoara  to  aniartha  wortd  marlMl  and  oompala 
Witt)  ttw  owaraaaa  preduoar.  Tha  niaaing  in- 
gradtonl  to  anatata  the  U.S.  produoar  to  ba 
uiiiyMiwe  around  ttw  world  ia  an  alfacllya 
mwltalino.  raaaarch.  and  dMrtNMion  ayatam. 

A  naw  axport  martttlng  and  dMribiMion 
ayatam,  compoaad  o(  ttw  Intomattonal  Dawal- 
opnwnt  InaWula  poq  and  ttw  U.S.  Intamatloo- 
al  TrMJa  Canlar  (USITl.  togothar  aflar  11 
yawa  of  raaaarch  and  daaign  ia  acheduM  to 
opan  by  tha  and  of  1967. 

Tha  1DI  am  USIT  ooncapt  form  a  new  and 
mnovalive  export  mariMUng  and  dMtribution 
ayalwn  Mowing  UnHad  SMaa  producars  to  ba 
compalWva  witti  ttia  larga  Europaan  and  Japa- 


^ dowalop- 

mam  m  tha  privato  aactor.  It  la  daalgnad  to 
hadp  oowpantaa  gam  acoaaa  to  marttata  In  ■■ 
ITS  oounlriaa  wItti  a  yaar  round  world  Irada 
oanlar.  aduoMonal  oanlar,  and  raaaarch 
oanlar  WKl  60  raglonat  aalaa  and  dMttxMon 
camaia  wound  ttw  world  to  ba  In  plaoa  by  ttw 

COO  Ov  NB  IMttI  )f9tf- 

Thara  miaari  to  ba  no  arguwarit  «Mh  ttw 
aaawiiin  ttwt  vigoroua  U.S.  axporttng  ia  daair- 
^)ta.  Ona  out  of  avary  aIgM  Muatial  lota. 
•aya  ttw  Commaroa  Oapartmant.  dapanda  (fl- 
ractty  on  amort*.  Amartca'a  toramoat  oompar- 
attva  advwuaga  ia  In  agricuNural  proAicla. 
wWch  aooounta  tor  $2  oiM  of  avary  15  worttt 
ol  our  ao^ortad  gooda.  and  compriaaa  a  large 
wid  vlW  pwt  of  tha  American  farmar's 
incoma.  Our  agqwrta  are  alao  crudai  m  llnanc- 
mg  ttw  purchaaa  of  oraa  and  oi.  wHch  wa 
cannot  produca  In  ttw  antounts  w*  naad.  Wa 
«a  imtty  locfcad  into  world  irada  aa  a  datar- 
minwit  of  our  nalionai  waN-bamg. 
aoLunoN 

Fadaral  oflkMa  maiai  ttwt  axport  buamaaa 
ahould  ta  attmuiatod  primarily  ttvough  privata 


In  haaringa  batora  ttw  Houaa  AgricuMura 
Commmaa  in  Fabniary  1978.  Dr  Polar 
Nataan.  eh*man  of  ttw  hitomattonal  Daval- 
opmant  Inattluto  tni  ttw  imamaHonal  Trada 
Counci,  aM  to  ttwaa  praaan*  ttwt  Amarica 
naada  Hrprofd  martoling  and  proAictton 
iwhmquaa  to  IM  balanoa  toraign  trada. 
Saoond.  to  atahttza  our  farm  aoonomy  Third. 
to  Incraaii  amptoymant  Rnaly.  to  uaa  our 
pfodudlon  polanttal  to  alay  ttw  hungar  of  ttw 


USrr  waa  davatopad  to  incraaaa  producttvt- 
ty  wid  graator  foreign  aalaa  affidancy  witti  a 
naw  mwfcattng  and  dMtwiion  ayatam,  oper- 
ating in  ttw  private  aactor.  davatopad  to  maat 
tf  ttw  naada  of  aupplara  and  buyara  m  worid 
ttada.  Tha  ayatam  ttwt  haa  baan  propoaad  aa 
pwtof  ttwaokJtion  to  our  ahrintdng  praaanca 
in  worid  mariiala  ia  oompoaad  of  two  oompla- 
manlary.  nonprottt  corporattona:  ttw  U.S.  Intor- 
nattonri  Tr«Ja  Canlar  [USTT]  and  ttw  Intama- 
ttoniri  Davatopmant  Inatttula  pOf] 

HOW  UaiT  AND  KM  FUNCTION 

USrr  wid  101  wa  daaignad  to  provida  Amar- 
icwi  produoara  of  producta  and  aan^icaa. 
which  hava  M)  unraaHzad  axport  potential  witti 
an  effldant.  ooat-affacttva  way  to  reach  for- 
eign buyara  oparaling  aa  a  cooparattva  tor  ttw 
banafll  of  ttw  partcipllng  proctocara:  ttiua 
giving  ttwm  ttw  economiaa  of  acala  to  oom- 


USIT.  a  private  nonproNt  axport  trading 
company,  and  ttw  first  to  ba  carlMlad  by  ttw 
U.S.  Dapanmant  of  Comnwroa  aa  auch  under 
ttw  Export  Tradtog  Company  Act  of  1962.  wM 
provide  a  dhact  accaaaiila  link  batwaon 
Anwrican  aaNars  and  foraign  buyara  giving 
U.S.  produoara  in  aN  50  Slatoa  a  ahow  window 
to  ttw  worid  at  maior  croaaroada  of  ttw  worid. 

It  ia  wHldpated  ttwt  ttw  year  round  perma- 
nant  ttada  cantor  wM.  at  completion  have  fa- 
cHitiaa  in  Waahington  and  ttw  nearby  rural  site 
for  5,000  buainnaaea  in  300  induattiaa  to  d»- 
play  and  damonatrato  ttwir  gooda  and  serv- 
ices to  ttw  400.000  toraign  buyara  who  circu- 
late ttvough  ttw  capital  area  annually.  A  major 
portion  of  ttw  trada  aystom  wiH  ba  locatod  in 
Taxaa  for  ttioaa  induattiaa  ttwt  ara  ind^ianoua 
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to  ttw  oanMI  part  of  ttw  umtad  Stataa:  ttwt 
ia,  anargy.  ttanaporlatton.  robotics,  at  cetera. 

Ei9«rt  on-ttwspoC  up-to-tt)»4ninuto  infor- 
maltonal  aarrioaa  wM  te  avaiaWa  at  USTT.  ax- 
padMng  ttw  oomplax  lagal  and  Ikwndal  ar- 
rwigamants  ttwt  otton  impada  foreign  ttada. 
Buyer*  cm,  ttwratora.  make  ttwtr  purchasaa 
wNhout  oonkMion  or  delay. 

ExhUtors'  faaa  at  USIT  will  be  more  coat 
affacttva  tti«»i  formariy  axiattng  means  of  pan- 
atrattng  foraign  maritets.  The  baaic  parttdpa- 
«on  faaa  induda  «i  axtanaiva  Hat  of  aarvioaa. 
indudtog  a  nalworic  of  ovaraaaa  aataa  and  dto- 
tttoulion  cantor*  for  maritattng.  spare  parts 
aan^ioa  WKJ  ttaining  fadWaa  80  ttwt  anwN  and 
l«ga  produoara  togattwr  can  obtain  ttw  bana- 
fNs  of  aconomlai  of  acala  and  cooparattva 
■Minga.  Tha  partk:ipatton  faaa  w«  alao  fund 
ttw  lOI  Educattonal  and  Reaearch  Program  ao 
ttwt  ttw  enttre  proiaci  baoomas  seif-finandng. 

USrr  WIN  tttua  auooaaafutty  addraaa  ttw 


ware  staled,  analyzad.  and  diacuaaad  in  a 
1962  report  by  ttw  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee.  The  report  said  ttwt  of  noarty 
1.200  surveyed  firms,  most  sak)  they  were  ra- 
luclant  to  axport  chiefly  bacauae  ttwy  lacked 
ttw  necaaaary  spadallzad  experience,  and/or 
ttwe  imilad  budgeta  were  strainad  in  mealing 
ttw  high  coat  of  reaching  foraign  buyers  by 
ttadMonal  means.  The  report  alao  pointed  out 
ttwt  only  200  producers  conttol  80  paroant  of 
America's  exports,  ovan  ttwugh  80.000  total 
flmw  in  ttHa  countty  have  ttw  potential  to  com- 
petittvaly  wtd  profitabiy  maritet  ttwir  produda 
ovorsaaa.  Ctewiy  one  of  ttw  greatest  opportu- 
nitiee  for  reversing  ttw  noijro**^  ^^'^  <"  '** 
Natton's  eoqnrting  las  witti  tapping  that  poten- 
tial wid  increasing  ttw  number  of  small  busi- 
naaa  exporters.  Analysis  of  ttw  committee's 
report  indk^atoa  ttwt  USI  facilitias  wiN  help 
aolva  or  aNeviato  87  percent  of  ttw  problams 
facing  ttwse  potenttal  exporters,  according  to 
ttw  aurvay.  H  a  large  company  is  exporting  to 
50  or  100  counttiaa.  USIT  wiH  opan  mart(«ts  in 
ttw  balance  of  the  175  counttias  around  ttw 


IDI.  USrrs  companton  organizatton.  ia  da- 
signed  to  meet  Informattorwl  needs  of  twyers 
and  aaNers.  101  is  an  educational  and  appHad 
reaecvch  inattluto  ttwt  wil  form  a  link  between 
what  we  learn  each  yaar  about  technotogKal 
advancement  and  putting  ttwt  knowledge  to 
wortL 

O's  Education  Center  wHI  conduct  monthly 
seminws  on  12  major  categories  of  technok>- 
gy  affecting  human  needs:  healtti  and  madkal 
systems;  education  and  human  reaouroee;  for- 
estty.  fuel  wood  and  kjmber;  tiansportatton 
and  dtoUlbutton;  productivity  and  appropriate 
technotogy;  energy  systems;  agricultura;  nutti- 
tton  and  food  procaaaing;  fiaheriee.  agriculture, 
and  oceanography:  oommunteation.  informa- 
tion, and  date  syatema;  water,  sanitetion.  and 
infrasttucture;  and  houaing.  urtwn.  and  njni 
denvlkjfmenL  Thaaa  aaminars.  open  to  USIT 
partkapante  and  invNad  guaate  from  woridwida 
bualneea,  academic  and  governmental  oom- 
murrittes  in  ttw  175  countties  wW  keep  worid 
leaders  «braast  of  ttw  latest  devetopments  in 
ttwir  respective  fietos  and  provtoe  a  lonjm  lor 
inteniaciplinary  diacusston.  The  educatton 
center  wHI  alao  offer  graduate  study  programa 
in  cooperation  wittt  4  Washington  area  univer- 
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aittaa  artd  23  apacializad  univarsNiaa  around 
ttw  UnMad  Steles  in  multtlingual  tachntoal 
training  programs  artd  nuts  and  boHs  ooursaa 

b*     ■      .III  .Mai  I. 

n  axporwig. 

That  auch  educational  endeavors  can 
create  a  multiplying  affed  on  bade  waa 
arrKxig  ttw  porrrte  rnada  by  Nelson  Denlnger 
of  U.S.  Wheat  Aaaodalas,  Iik..  in  a  stetarrwnt 
to  ttw  House  Agricultural  Committee  in  1983. 
OenHnger  said: 

We  have  found  that  market  educational 
procrama  have  paid  very  large  lone-term 
dividends  to  U.S.  wheat  exports  over  the 
years. 

lOI'a  Apptod  Raaaarch  Canter  wM,  on  ra- 
quast,  adviaa  of  auMabto  ayatenw  and  design 
for  use  in  specHIc  tocatiorw  and  test  how  weM 
rww  technology  furtctiorw  in  plaoe  for  special- 
ized appliratiorw.  It  wM  keep  an  exiarwive 
date  baaa,  assuring  that  aooaaa  to  the  moat 
recant  tachnotogical  iiiipiijvarnoiiti  is  avai- 
abto.  Perhaps  ttw  canter's  most  importent 
function,  however,  is  carrying  out  damorwtta- 
tton  projects  at  IDI  facilities  and  at  onsite  toca- 
tions  overseas,  aimed  at  fostering  private 
sector  devetopment  in  irxlustriaKzed  as  well  as 
Third  Worid  countties.  Theae  mklaizad 
projads  oodd  fin  the  gap  between  ttw  small 
Peace  Corps  deveiopmertt  efforts  and  huge 
aid  projects  undertaken  by  govammants. 

USIT  and  IDI  wJH  produce  a  wide  range  of 
poaitive  change.  SrrwHer  oompaniae  will  be 
able  to  begin  selling  InterrwtionaNy,  and  large 
buairwsaes  can  expartd  existing  ovaraaas  corv 
tacts  to  all  175  counttiaa.  Dirad  toanaadton 
will  be  simplified,  more  afficiant,  and  hence, 
less  costty.  Participation  fees  at  USIT  will  be 
less  experwive  ttwn  partkapation  in  a  series  of 
ragtorwl  trade  shows  overseas,  thus  creating 
productivity  and  competitiveness  by  decreas- 
ing ttw  cost  of  marketing,  distiibutton.  and 
after  sales  services. 

Advantages  to  overseas  buyars  indude  ttw 
convenierKW  of  orw-stop.  anytime  shopping; 
full  oompariaon  and  demonstration  of  prod- 
ucts; simpttfied  transactions;  artd  acoeas  to 
ttw  servKes  of  the  education  and  research 


The  system  also  worits  toward  sokitton  of 
persistent  Federal  Government  economic 
problerTw.  A  10  to  12  precent  increase  in  U.S. 
exports  would  reduce  the  bade  defldt  by  50 
percent  incraaaa  GNP  by  1.5  percent  and 
provtoe  hundrada  of  ttKxmands  of  new  jotw. 

TTIAOE  AND  THE  OCVELOPINQ  WORLD 

All  countries.  partKularty  Third  WorW  court- 
tries,  at  present  require  appropriate  technoto- 
gy and  servkws.  USIT  and  IDI  can  assume  a 
large  part  of  ttiis  challenge.  If  ttw  United 
States  does  not  satisfy  world  needa.  other 
counties  will  reap  the  consequent  betwfite. 
Anwrican  interest  certainly  Nea  in  developing 
Infrastructure  arxj  in  estsMiifiing  trade  reia- 
tiorwhips  with  LOC's  resuming  a  leadership 
posture  there  before  these  huge  potential 
marketo  become  domirwted  by  ottier,  more 


Overseas  dovotopmortt  projeds,  such  as 
ttKwe  avaMiabto  ttvough  IDI.  will  assist  courv 
tries  and  peopto  the  capacity  to  earn  what 
they  need,  and  become  trading  partrwrs  with 
ttw  United  Stales  irwtead  of  aide  rocipiontB. 
They  WiH  be  able  to  turn  labor  to  capital,  and 
capital  to  ttw  neceasitias  of  We  and  further  im- 
provomont  Aa  ttw  capacity  to  import  ia  dovd 
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oped  in  LOCa,  ttw  gkibal  dMributton  of  prod- 
uda and  aervicee  wiH  improve,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  problema  of  aurpkises  in  producing 
oounttte*  and  unmet  demand  in  LOCs. 

ACnON 

Speaking  lor  ttw  Agricultural  Trade  CouncH 
before  the  Houae  Agriculture  Committae  in 
Febnjary  1978,  Dr.  fMaan  said  ttwt  if  a  frac- 
tion of  expandHures  for  aubakies  and  set- 
aakto  programs  were  spent  on  market  devel- 
opment and  ttw  aatablshment  of  sound  irv 
fraatnjdural  baaes  for  toade  in  LDC's.  prob- 
lems of  the  farm  ecorwmy.  of  unemptoyment, 
of  ttw  ttada  dafteit  and  of  skiggiah  GNP 
growth  wouM  dkniniah. 

The  effort  of  USIT/IDI  have  been  carefuHy 
examirwd  and  praiaed  by  business  and  aca- 
demk:  leaders.  Governors,  offkaals  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  arfd  Congress.  It  is  an  ap- 
proach that  will  stimulate  the  economies  of  all 
50  Stataa,  indivklualty  and  coHectively.  even 
as  ft  pute  fresh  knowledge  to  use  arxj  encour- 
ages ttw  shift  of  devetoping  countties  from 
demeaned  radpiante  of  charity  to  friendly, 
self-sustaining  trada  partners.  It  is  In  the  inter- 
ests of  both  U.S.  industry  and  Government  to 
support  this  kirxl  of  innovative  program. 

Unlike  most  Government  funded  aid  pro- 
grama, USIT  and  IDI  we  designed  to  be  setf- 
fundng  arxl  will  provide  ongoing  berwftts  with- 
out ttw  need  for  continued  Government  as- 
sistance. 


CONGRESSMAN  T.KK  HAMILTON 
TRIBUTE 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

or  PLOKIOA 
ni  TBI  House  OP  RCPECSCMTATrVES 

Thunday,  June  18, 1987 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Ftorida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
certain  most  of  my  colleagues  read  the  David 
Broder  artide  in  the  Wadneaday,  Jurw  17, 
1987  issue  of  ttw  Washington  Post  titled, 
"Listan  To  Lee  HAkdiLTON." 

It  is  important  that  the  rest  of  the  Natton 
alao  raaMze  the  sttw^itti  and  intelligence  rep- 
resented on  the  joint  House  Sonate  hearings 
on  the  Iran-Contta  affair  in  ttw  person  of  Lee 
Hamilton.  Corwequently,  I  am  pladng  the 
Washington  Post  article  in  today's  Record. 

Three  words  used  to  describe  Congressman 
Hamilton  in  the  Davkl  Broder  report  are:  in- 
dependent, ttioughtful  and  principled.  During 
his  22  years  in  ttw  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Lee  Hamilton  has  given  America  and 
the  Ninth  Disttid  of  Indterw  the  kind  of  inde- 
pendent ttwiking  ttwt  places  people  ahead  of 
pontics.  His  oommorvsense  thoughtfulness 
fws  been  noted  t>y  many  Americans  wtx>  have 
heard  him  speak  so  etoquentty  on  ttw  Iran- 
Contra  issue.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  the  rare  abili- 
ty to  study  a  complKated  issue  and  qdckly 
bring  it  into  dear  parapecttve  as  we  saw  him 
do  wtwn  he  summed  up  110  hours  of  confus- 
ing IrarvCorrtra  teetimony.  Firwily,  Chairman 
HAkMLTON  is  the  model  of  a  highly  principled 
American  leader.  His  corwtituents  have  known 
this  for  22  years.  Here  in  Congress,  wtiere  a 
Member's  word  is  all  important,  we  know  Con- 
graaaman  Lee  Haimlton  is  a  man  to  be  trust- 
ed, respected,  and  foNowod: 
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LiSRV  TO  Lb  HAMiLTOir  A  Gooo  Coaoasss- 
MAV'a  Thought  oh  thk  lBA«-CoirT«A 
ArrAix 

Rep.  Lee  H.  Hamilton  (D-Ind.)  is  one  of 
the  remarkable  members  of  Congreaa— Inde- 
pendent, thoushtf  ul  and  In  every  reapect  re- 
liable. That  is  not  a  fresh  diacovery.  But  it  is 
a  conduslon  the  country  Is  coming  to  share 
as  It  watches  him  function  as  oochairman  of 
the  Joint  House-Senate  hearings  on  the 
Iran-contra  affair. 

Those  of  us  who  were  here  22  years  ago 
took  the  measure  of  this  tall  Hoosier  lawyer 
and  Metbodiat  mlnlater's  son  when  he 
became  prealdent  of  the  big  class  of  fresh- 
man House  Democrats  elected  on  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson's  coattails  in  1964.  As  class  presi- 
dent and  as  the  m&n  who  had  beaten  a  long- 
time Republican  incumbent  in  hla  aouthem 
IndlajUL  district.  Hamilton  was  a  White 
House  favorite. 

In  his  first  term  Johnson  arranged  three 
major  pubUc-works  projects  and  13  post  of- 
fices for  his  district.  But  when  it  was  time  to 
blow  the  whistle  on  the  frantic,  inoeasant 
legislative  demands  Johnson  was  pladng  on 
Congress  in  his  grandioae  desire  to  build  "a 
Oreat  Sodety."  Hamilton  did  not  flinch.  In 
September  of  1965.  freahman  Hamilton 
wrote  a  public  letter  to  the  president.  caU- 
ing  for  a  "a  pause"  for  reflection  and  "a 
more  deliberate  pace  of  legislation  in  1966." 

Johnson  was  furious,  but  Hamilton  was 
right.  And  his  insistence  on  consultatiCHi — 
aggravating  to  a  series  of  successor  presi- 
dents—also  has  been  correct.  As  former 
chairman  of  the  House  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee and  ranking  Democrat  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Hamilton  is  as  consistent  in  his 
prindples  as  he  Is  faithful  to  his  l<xig-out- 
of -fashion  crew  cut. 

His  colleagues  of  lx>th  parties  know  this, 
and  now  the  American  public  is  finding  it 
out.  Hamilton's  summary  of  the  leaacms  of 
the  hearings,  delivered  last  week  when 
Fawn  Hall's  testimony  ended  the  first  phase 
of  the  investigation,  brought  the  confusing 
detaU  of  18  witnesses  and  110  hours  of  testi- 
mony into  clear  perspective. 

The  principal  lesson.  Hamilton  said,  is 
that  presidents  get  in  hot  water  when  their 
administrations  abandon  legitimate  ways  of 
operating.  "Our  government  eannot  func- 
tion cloaked  In  secrecy.  It  cannot  functkm 
unless  officials  tell  the  truth.  The  Constitu- 
tion only  works  when  the  .  .  .  branches  of 
government  trust  one  another  and  cooper- 
ate." 

"Privatization  of  foreign  policy  Is  a  pre- 
scription for  confusion  and  failive."  he  went 
on.  "The  use  of  private  parties  to  carry  out 
the  high  purposes  of  government  makes  us 
the  subject  of  puzzlement  and  ridicule.". 

Finally,  he  added,  there  must  l>e  account- 
ability. "High  officials  cannot  look  the 
other  way  or  distance  themselves  from  key 
aspects  of  policy  or  the  actions  of  those 
they  supervise.  Accountability  requires  rig- 
orous oversight  by  the  Congress  and  a  full 
exercise  of  the  process  of  checks  and  l>al- 
ances  under  the  Constitution.  It  requires 
above  all  the  operation  of  the  normal  proc- 
esses of  government." 

When  I  went  to  see  Hamilton  the  other 
day,  I  asked  the  obvious  question.  Having 
watched  presidents  from  Johnson  to 
Reagan  commit  excesses  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, how  do  we  ensure  adherence  to  "the 
normal  processes  of  government?"  Hamil- 
ton's answer  is  that  it  is  a  question  of  atti- 
tude more  than  of  law,  of  people  rather 
than  legal  preacripUons. 


r. io    IQQT 


Jurw  18   1987 
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"1  doot  Uilnk  w«  will  be  nutklnc  mtmiw 
new  linliUtlTT  recommwKlattotM."  hm  mla. 
"A  lot  of  cbangM  ure  slreody  oeeurrtaic  u  a 
r^utt  of  the  proce. "  of  lnv«tl«*Uoni  by 
the  Tower  commlMton  the  iUiisrnHtnnai 
iMnela  mkI  the  ipeeial  proMcutor.  "poo 
Raon  ta  out.  and  Bowmrd  Baker  la  In.  John 
Folndexter  Is  out  and  Frank  Carluod  li  In. 
The  praaklent  already  haa  Mid  he  wUl  no 
lODcer  use  the  National  Security  Council  for 
[secret]  operations  but  will  restore  tts  adrl- 
aory  role."  . 

While  F— '"««« talked  publicly  In  a  week- 
end TV  Intemew  of  the  possttUlty  of  Im- 
PMChment  prooeedinci  If  erldenoe  develops 
that  Reacan  knew  of  the  dhrenlon  of  funda 
to  the  eontias.  he  doea  not  want  to  put  fur- 
ther restrtetlans  on  the  authority  of  the 
praaMoit.  Be  told  me  he  beUtves  Mrondy  In 
the  exlstlnt  legal  reqatrement  that  Con- 
■nss  be  notified  of  covert  opetatlocia.  But 
even  with  aU  be  haa  aeen  and  heard  of  the 
Inn-contra  affair.  Hamilton  aaid  he  would 
not  Join  those  DemocraU  who  aay.  "a  presi- 
dent should  not  conduct  a  covert  action 
without  appit>val  of  Congresa.  I  think  a 
president  haa  to  have  authority  to  conduct 
■eciet  operatloiM.  ao  lone  aa  Concreaa  la  no- 
tified." ^    ^ 

But  then  he  added  an  Important  provlao- 
which  aomehow  preaidenU  have  great  diffi- 
culty learning:  "Secret  operationa  ahould 
aupi>lement  exiatlnc  policy,  not  take  new 
InlUattvea."  Hamilton  Mid.  "In  this  case, 
they  were  at  odda.  The  United  Statea  waa 
urging  aU  natloiH  to  refrain  from  aeUIng 
ams  to  Iran  or  Iraq,  but  secretly  we  were 
selling  araM  to  Iran.  Our  secret  policy  con- 
tradicted our  public  policy." 

That  to  what  subverted  "the  normal  proe- 
eaaea  of  government"  and  the  credlbUlty  of 
the  Reagan  admlnlatratlon.  with  cosU  being 
felt  everywhere  from  the  Fenian  Qulf  to 
the  198S  prrsiim***'  preliminaries.  If  Ham- 
ilton Is  right  again  in  Judging  that  Congress 
wOl  not  And  legWatlve  remedies  for  such 
folly,  we  have  to  be  aure  thoae  seeking  to 
aucceed  Reagan  understand  the  fundamen- 
tal ICMon  of  this  sad  affair. 


ICE  CREAM.  rrS  JUST  PLAIN 
GOOD 
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•wy  ««•  htfw  ttwough  mmy  apoonlul  or 

chomp  on  ttta  oon*.  ^^^ 

Today  w«  uaJaUafil  In  «w  courtyard  of  ttw 
RugM*  S«wlg  OMo*  BuMng  m  what  ig  now 
an  wwurt  Irtbula  to  Iho  glortaa  ol  ic«  erawn. 
As  latt  yaar,  I  am  oochalrman  wtth  the  llouaa 
rmtoiltt  laadar.  Mr.  Foley,  and  tha  SanMora 

LEAHY  «id  Dote  Afflong  I'w  <°^  <>*"*•  ***'* 
Is  Manas  Upwttawiahlp  on  iNa  iaaua.  Tha 
avani  We****!  iha  aummar  moniha  whan  toa 
cf««n  ouiiaufflpion  is  ttw  highaat.  and  Iha 
monft  o«  July  la  dadtealad  aoiay  to  ica  craam 
lovai*  avarywhara.  July  is  "National  lea 
Craam  MortK"  a  iradWon  I  bagan  in  1964 
wNh  a  raaotuOon  in  our  Congrsas  wNch 
nwnaa  tw  third  Sunday  in  July  aa  "Naltonal 
lea  Craam  Day." 

Rattf  aalaa  o(  ica  craam  in  1966  amountad 
to  mora  INw  l«  biiion.  and  tha  lea  craam 
manufacturing  Muaky  raports  ovar  20^ 
an»toyaaa  with  a  payrol  of  mora  than  $367 
mHon.  And  think  of  M  tha  amaM  ratal  storaa 
which  aal  tha  lea  craam  and  tha  huga  numbar 
of  ioba  ihua  lapraaanlad  loa  craam  is  mora 
than  a  food  paaaton-lt-s  a  big  contrtmlor  to 
tha  Nation's  aoonomy. 

So  to  our  Mandi  at  tha  Inlamattonal  lea 
Crawn  Aaaodation  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, wa  say  thank  you  for  bringing  your  ax- 
ospUortd  wwas  to  ths  Sanata  courtyard.  And 
to  tf  Amaitea  wa  say  "Dig  in  and  an(oy  ica 
craam;  rs  Just  plain  good,  it's  just  pMn 
0000. 


June  18,  1987 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  NEEDS 
MORE  MINORmBB 


HON.  E  ae  b  GARZA 

ornxAS 

!  HOU8K  or  KBrRgSKHTATITIS 

Thunday,  June  IS.  1987 
Mr.  OE  LA  QARZA.  Mr.  Spaakar,  thara's  talk 
In  the  air  about  Prastdsnt  Raagan  and  Qanar- 
irf  Secretary  Qortoachav  gattmg  togathar  again 

for  continuad  nagoliattons  on  ths  waighly 
issues  of  the  world.  I've  got  juat  tha  plan  for 
success  this  time  around. 

When  the  tak  toma  to  ICSM's  snd  Iha 
Kke— the  Prssklant  should  immadMaiy  hand  a 
spoon  to  the  GanarsI  Saoafary  flted  with  Iha 
finest  CO  craam  «»  WhUa  Houaa  chafa  can 
rre6ie.  Betora  Mr.  QortMChav  has  a  chance 
to  utier  a  singia  syNshts.  tha  PrasWsnt  can 
hand  him  a  bowl  of  ice  craam  and  if  s  downhill 
fron  there. 

tee  cream  is  tha  only  food  that  actually 
mokes  people  happy.  Take  the  biggest  grouch 
on  the  bkx*  and  I  guarantee  you  in  prfvato  ha 
or  she  wiH  tose  that  Irown  when  sacrattvaly 
toosurmig  ice  cream.  Last  year.  Amsricsns 
gulped  over  905  million  gsMons  of  ica  craam— 
about  15  quarts  per  person  for  every  man, 
woinan  and  chiU  in  the  Unilad  Stataa.  And 


JOB  RETRAININO  DnTIATIVE 

HON.  NANCYL  JOHNSON 

or  ooinracTiciTT 
m  THS  Honss  or  KgrtastxTkrvrKB 

tJiunday.  June  It,  19i7 
Mrs.  JOHNSON  of  Connactteut  Mr.  Spaak- 
ar. yaalanlay  I  took  tha  floor  to  share  with  my 
cotaagiini  a  job  raMning  inMativa  I  am  intro- 
ducing with  Rapraaantotivs  Biu.  Cunoer  of 


HON.  HAROLD  L  FORD 


or 
ni  TBI  HOOSI  or  KSntlSKirTATIVgS 

Thunday,  June  It.  1997 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennaaaee  Mr.  Speaker,  t 
stwid  so^nat  tha  State  Department  authortza- 
tton  b«  tor  ona  reason  and  ona  reason  only. 
Tha  Stats  Ospartmanl  needs  to  be  sent  s 
dear  maaaaga  that  thay  can  no  longer  ignore 
the  fact  that  Gongraaa  wants  them  to  Nra 
mora  mlnorltlaa.  My  oppoaiHon  sends  such  a 


Tha  State  Dapartmant  haa  an  obligatton  to 
rsprasant  the  American  people  abroad.  AN  tha 
people  of  the  United  States:  women.  Macks, 
Amartoan  mdtoia,  Hispanics.  and  so  on.  In 
orxlar  to  do  thia.  they  need  to  have  these 
people  In  their  ranks.  However,  even  now. 
thay  havant  dona  this.  ^^ 

For  years  now,  several  of  my  distinguisfwd 
colloaouna.  and  I  have  asked  the  State  Da- 
pwlmant  to  increase  their  efforts  to  hire  snd 
retain  woman  «¥J  minorities  throughout  every 
level  of  the  Depwtment.  We've  asked  them  to 
report  back  on  tha  progress  they've  made. 
They>w  reported  back.  They've  made  rto 
pi  my  ess  Thafs  wfty,  today.  I  am  intro(kJcing 
a  resokitlon  which  calls  for  the  Department  to 
make  better  efforts  to  hire  minoribes  snd 
women.  Today's  reaokjtion  simply  calls  on  the 
Stato  Department  to  improve  their  effort.  How- 
ever, tomorrow's  rseokibon  may  call  for 
stronger  sancttons  against  the  Department  if. 
once  agtfn,  no  action  is  taken. 

I  oppoee  this  blH  and  win  continue  to  do  so 
until  the  State  Department  represents  aH  of 
us,  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


RESPONSmiUTT  IN  KOREA 


Our  bM  pfovidas  for  a  20i)arcant  tax  credit 
tor  Uualiiassii  that  mcreaaa  their  spendtog  for 

(Ob  training,  the  same  cradk  aNowad  tor  in- 
vestment in  raaaarch  and  davatopmanL 

It  ^ao  aNows  workers  wMh  mdMdual  retire- 
ment accounts  [IRA'sl  to  withdraw  from  their 
savings  up  to  SS.OOO  without  taxatton  or  pan- 
^  to  oonMbula  to  retraining  expenaes. 

This  legWatton  wouM  sHmulato  $5  of  pri- 
vato-aactor  retraining  lor  every  $1  of  tax  raial. 

It  provMaa  addHtontf  aupport  for  human  ra- 
sowoe  devetoprttent.  an  area  in  which  annual 
investment  by  businesses— $25  million— has 
been  overshadowed  by  enomwus  investment 
in  facMiea.  equipment  and  leeeerch  $*»  b*- 
Kon— a  ratio  of  2.000  to  1.  .^_^^ 

Many  of  our  coMaagiias  have  daiiionatratad 
aaat  interest  in  our  proposal,  parttouiarty  in 
the  peat  few  days  aflsr  we  drculatad  a  Dear 
CoNaagua  letter,  and  so  wa  are  ptaaaed  to  be 
rt)le  to  introduce  the  Wi  today  with  mora  than 
20  origin^  ooaponaors  from  both  partiaa. 

Ysatsrday's  CONOnESSiONAL  Record,  Avw 
17. 1967;  pages  16551-16653.  contains  a  ftoor 
statemem.  a  secboo-by-section  analysis,  and  a 
bnef  discussion  of  the  key  issues  raised  by  our 
legislatkxi,  and  I  commend  ttiis  information  to 
the  attention  of  all  of  my  coNeagues. 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  mw  TOKK 

ni  THS  HOUSE  or  KSPRKSDTTATIVKS 

Thunday.  June  It.  19t7 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Olympics  is  a 
time  in  whteh  many  nattons  take  pride  in  the 
talents  of  their  people.  kJaaNy,  it  is  a  lima  of 
intamattort^  uompetition  and  cooperatkx>— a 
moment  in  whch  the  worid  comes  together 
and  poWtoal  dHfarencas  sre  on  hoto. 

But  there  is  s  spectre  hovering  over  the 
host  country  for  our  next  Olymptes.  SoiMh 
Korea.  That  apecire  is  the  ongoing  vtoteooe 
between  the  government  and  the  people  as 
result  of  PresMent  Chun  Doo  Hwan's  efforts 
to    btock    the    process    democratizatton    in 

Korea. 

Whan  PreaWant  Chun  Doo  Hwan  came  to 
power,  he  promiaod  the  Korean  people  that 
he  woukJ  ravlaa  Iha  constitubon  and  slap 
down  in  1968.  Cauttoua  optimism  by  the  oppo- 
•Mton  foiowed.  But  eariier  this  year.  Chun 
ended  negotlattona  with  the  opposition  parties 
postponing  raviston  of  tt>e  constitulion  until 
after  the  1966  Ofymptea.  He  made  matters 
worse  recently  by  hand|ptoking  hia  auooaaaor. 
ax-Ganartf  Roh  Taa  Woo.  Baeauae  of  theae 
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recertt  events,  cautious  optimism  has  given 
way  to  strong  protests  snd  damonatrations. 

Aknoat  every  day  now.  wa  read  m  tha  naws- 
p^MTS  shout  the  rising  violsnce  between  the 
demonstrators  and  the  paik:a.  We  can  antici- 
pato  tha  protests  to  continue  durirtg  the 
months  ahead  and  more  and  more  people  to 
baooma  invotvad.  During  the  past  three  dec- 
adaa.  there  have  been  numerous  antigovam- 
ment  demonslrabons  lad  prinnariiy  by  universi- 
ty students.  Mors  recently,  Korea  has  anfoyed 
aconomk:  growth.  incraMing  tha  aiza  of  the 
mkMto  daaa,  wid  for  the  first  Hme  in  Korea's 
modem  hiatory,  there  is  s  dramatic  increase  in 
tha  number  of  tha  mkldl»«iaa8  Koreans  sym- 
pathizing with  the  studsnts.  Theee  are  algns  of 
a  ravokJtton.  Hopefully,  a  revokJion  toward  de- 
mocracy. But  the  increased  vioienoe  in  South 
Koiaa  can  senw  as  an  opportunity  for  the 
Communist  regime  of  North  Korea  to  take 
control  of  the  peninsula.  We  cannot  stand  by 
to  let  that  happen.  aapeciaHy  whan  It  meana  a 
m^or  threat  to  our  other  aNies  in  the  Far  East 
inokxfng  Japan.  It  was  not  tong  ago  that  we 
toat  Vietnam  as  raauit  of  tanston  between  its 
people  and  tfw  government 

The  lime  is  ripe  for  the  UnHad  States  to 
exert  influence  in  fadHtaUng  damoaatlMtlon 
of  Korea.  One  way  is  to  daariy  ajqiraas  sup- 
port for  the  opposition— the  oppositton  geared 
towwd  a  more  open  democratic  sodaly.  Tha 
dtooonlent  airong  iha  populaee  towanJ  dtota- 
torship  is  increaaing.  and  the  neutral  stance  of 
the  Raagan  administration  means  support  for 
tha  statos  quo.  that  is,  perpetuating  the  cur- 
rant dfctatorship  and  increasing  instabWy  of 
tha  country.  I  wouM  Hta  to  add  that  express- 
ing support  for  Itw  oppositton  does  not  mean 
wa  support  a  particular  factkxi  or  a  bin  of  con- 
stitottonrt  reviston.  That  is  for  the  Korean 
people  to  deckle.  Moreover,  that  oouW  be 
aaan  as  an  extrama  actton  whtoh  wouU  en- 
dwiger  the  39.000  United  States  sokSars  sta- 
tioriad  in  Korea. 

Korea's  rapid  aoonorrac  growth  during  the 
past  two  decades  has  made  tt  a  stronger  ally 
in  for  the  United  States.  As  Kores  eases  its 
trade  barriers  to  increase  the  amount  of  im- 
ports from  the  United  States,  our  trade  with 
Korea  has  become  more  lucrative.  If  «ve  let 
the  inatablity  in  Korea  increase,  we  stand  to 
toae  our  aavanth  largest  tradkig  partner. 

As  Korea  tries  to  gain  legitimacy  in  the 
worid  as  a  modem  industrialized  country  by 
hokSng  the  Otympws  next  year,  tha  United 
Stataa.  as  Korsa's  Iwgsat  tradkig  partner  and 
strongeat  mittwy  aNy.  shouM  take  definite 
actton  to  encourage  and  aMpadito  the  process 
of  democratizatton  of  South  Korea.  In  so 
doing  the  spectre  over  the  1966  Olympics  wW 
be  gone,  snd  South  Korea  w«  prassnt  itself 
as  not  only  a  modamizad  natton  but  alao  a 
demowatfc  natton.  H  is  in  both  our  interest 
and  ttte  interest  of  the  Korean  people. 


UNITED  STATES  PANAMA  STAND 
PROPERLY  STRONG 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

or  nBHASKA 
m  THE  HOOSX  or  UErSBSDrTATIVXS 

Thunday.  June  It,  1987 
Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  16. 
1967,  the  Omaha  Worid  HeraM  pubNshed  a 
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ttioughtfU  editorial  commending  ttw  United 
States  policy  response  toward  recent  events 
in  Pansma.  I,  also  wouto  like  to  comment  to 
my  ooNeagues  attantton  the  sdministratton's 
support  for  democracy  in  ttiis  important  Cen- 
tral American  natton,  one  with  whom  ttie 
United  States  has  torig  had  friendly  relations 
and  shared  raaponaibHttes  for  oollacttve  secu- 
rity. 

[The  article  follows:] 
VS.  VkximA  Stahd  PsorBU.T  Stkoicc 

The  State  Department  Issued  a  commend- 
ably  strong,  unambiguous  statement  in 
favor  of  civilian  goverrunent  and  free  elec- 
tions In  Panama.  The  statement  came  amid 
growing  Indications  that  Panamanians  are 
lo^ng  confidence  In  their  govenmient. 
which  is  under  the  Influenoe  of  the  military. 

For  a  decade.  Panamanian  generals  have 
In  effect,  operated  a  shadow  government. 
Several  days  ago.  after  a  former  high-rank- 
ing military  officer  charged  that  the  gener- 
al's manipulation  included  election  fraud 
and  murder,  protests  Itroke  out  and  the  gov- 
ernment declared  a  state  of  «nergency. 

Panama  has  played  a  crucial  role  in  the 
geopolitics  of  the  Western  Hemlq^here  ever 
since  the  White  House  under  Theodore 
Roosevelt  supported  a  secessionist  coup  that 
led  to  the  creation  of  Panama  In  1903.  Roo- 
sevelt sought  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus, 
and  Colombia  wouldn't  come  to  terms.  Roo- 
sevelt's solution  waa  to  break  off  a  piece  of 
real  estate,  call  it  Panama  and  build  the 
canal  there.  About  10,000  UJS.  troops  are 
stationed  in  Panama  to  guard  the  caiuO, 
which  will  l>e  turned  over  to  Panama  in  the 
year  2000. 

"The  government  of  the  United  States 
continues  to  support  flrmly  the  return  of 
Panama  to  a  state  of  full  and  functioning 
democracy,  a  course  to  which  Panama's 
leaders  committed  the  country  10  years 
ago."  the  State  Department  said. 

Considering  the  closeness  of  the  ties  l>e- 
tween  the  two  nations,  a  U.S.  response  to 
the  demonstrations  and  emergency  declara- 
tion was  In  order.  The  fact  that  the  re- 
sponse was  a  ringing  endorsement  of  reform 
speaks  well  for  the  of f Idala  who  drafted  and 
approved  it. 


HOUSE  ACTION  ON  CAMPAIGN 
FINANCE  REFORM 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

or  WASRIHOTOM 

Of  TBI  Bouss  or  rspheskhtatives 
Thunday,  June  It.  19t7 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  note 
the  record  of  the  House  on  the  issue  of  cam- 
paign lirtance  reform.  Statements  by  certain 
leaders  of  ttw  other  body  suggest  they  may 
have  the  impresston  that  while  they  have 
been  working  on  ttw  issue  over  ttiere,  nothing 
has  been  happening  here. 

The  facts  ars  dramattcaWy  to  the  contrary. 

First  on  a  historical  note  I  would  Nke  to 
point  out  for  the  record  that  ttw  House  has 
twtoe  passed  campaign  finance  proposals  in 
the  last  few  years.  One  was  a  PAC  Nmitatton 
biN;  one  was  a  100^)aroent  tax  credK  for  small 
campaign  contributtons.  Neither  made  it 
through  the  ottier  body. 

Secor>d,  let  me  outtine  wtiat  has  ttanspired 
80  far  in  this  Congress: 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Elec- 
ttons.  I  put  together  a  group  of  intereatad 
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Democrats  to  discuss  wttat  ideas  we  had,  and 
wttat  propoaals  we  migfit  support  This  infor- 
ntal  group  met  aknost  weekly  for  several 
months.  We  made  autiatantial  progreas  in 
moving  toward  consensus  on  a  wide  variety  of 


A  nurrtoor  of  us.  from  l)otti  sides  of  ttia 
aisle,  have  introduced  campaign  finartoa  pro- 
posals. I,  for  instance,  put  in  H.R.  2464,  tha 
Campaign  Cost  Reductton  and  Reform  Act  of 
1967.  Our  colleagues  Mo  Uoall,  Ls  Hamil- 
ton, Leon  Panetta,  Dan  Gucxman,  Judo 
Qreqg.  Geoihse  Brown,  Don  Pease.  Bruce 
Vento,  Sam  Gejoenson,  Jim  Bates,  Bevbilv 
Byron,  Mervyn  Dymally,  Byron  Dorqan, 
Barbara  Kennelly,  and  DouQ  Wauqrbi 
have  (oinod  me  in  coaponaoring  H.R.  2464, 
whtoh  inoorporatea  virtually  aH  the  propoaala 
agreed  to  by  the  group.  H  is  a  oomprsfiansiva 
approach  to  campaign  finarKe  reform  tfwt  wM 
limit  campaign  uxpuiidiluiuB,  reduce  campaign 
costs   arxj   imit   PAC   uuiili  buttons   wNlmul 

Among  tha  other  propoaals  that  have  tiaan 
inboduced  are:  (1)  pubic  financing  b«s  by 

Tony  Beilenson,  Mel  Levme  and  Henry 
GONZAixz;  (2)  contributton  limitattons  by  tha 
ranking  Reputilican  on  ttte  Electtons  Subcom- 
mittee, Bill  Thomas;  (3)  expendHurs  innits  by 
Mo  Uoall;  (4)  a  proposal  for  public  financing 
of  media  costs  suggested  by  Andy  Jacobs; 
(5)  a  public  financing  and  tax  credtt  bl  put  for- 
ward by  Tim  Penny;  (6)  PAC  ImNatton  bMs  by 
Jim  Howard  and  Wes  Watkins;  stkI  (7)  pro- 
posals for  free  radio  and  TV  ttme  t>y  Sam 
Stratton.  The  most  recent  is  a  bill  I  under- 
stand was  introduced  today,  sporwored  tiy 
TONY  COELHO,  Mike  Synar,  and  Jim  Leach. 

The  SubcofTxnittee  on  Electtons  has  been 
hokSng  hoaringa  on  all  these  proposals  since 
May.  We  have  hekl  ttvee  hearings  so  far,  at 
wfiich  a  number  of  our  colleagues— both 
those  wtK)  have  sportsored  txlls  and  ttxMe 
wtK)  have  not— have  testtfied.  We  have  mora 
hearings  achadulad,  both  this  month  and  next 

I  would  Nke  to  make  it  dear,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  ttw  House  has  been  very  acttve  in  this 
important  area.  Wa  do  not  intend  to  mart(  up 
anything  before  we  have  a  bill  from  ttw  otfter 
body,  t>ecause  we  have  been  down  that  road 
before.  But  we  have  been  doing  our  home- 
worit  diligentty,  laying  all  the  necessary 
groundwori(.  and  we  are  prepared  to  act  on 
these  bins  just  as  soon  as  we  have  a  proposal 
from  across  the  way. 


EXPLANA'nON  OF  MISSED 
VOTES 


HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OP  mmsTivAiru 
ni  TBI  BOUSI  or  UTBISDrrATIVSS 

Thunday,  June  It.  19t7 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Spaakar,  aarty  this 
afternoon  I  was  in  my  dMrict  for  a  caramony 
maridng  the  expanston  of  an  important  plant  in 
Bucks  County,  PA.  Had  I  bean  hare,  I  wouU 
have  voted 

"Nay"  on  roll  call  193. 

"Nay"  on  roll  can  194. 

"Nay"  on  roll  can  195. 


vvr^KiCfr^KIC  nv  PRMARir!^ 
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RKFRISCNTATIVS  SHUICWAY^ 
AMKNDlfXMT  TO  HJL  ITTT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
com:  ON,  MR.  PRESIDENT 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORHR 

oriunrois 

Of  THB  Houas  or  asnusBrtATifM 

Thunda%  Jun*  It.  IttT 

Mr.  PORTER  Mr.  Sqmtm.  Iwt  monti  tfw 
GonyvMlon^  HuiMn  RtgMi  Cauou*.  ohalrad 

by  nyM*  mrd  Mr.  Tom  Untcm.  ujuiimUd  a 
hMino  on  th*  hMnwn  rt^Mi  allMtfon  m  OAm. 
VMhwMM  Inokidad  Qmi.  VMnon  WMlm.  ft* 
U.S.  rjitmmfTi-  to  «w  Unitod  NMora.  A»- 
^um*  SMMlwy  tor  Hunwn  RIgNs  Richwd 
SoMtor.  and  tour  tomwr  Cuban  prtoonara. 

Qwwftf  VMMara  daacrtowl  ttw  anw(  o(  tha 
UMtod  SMaa  raaoMon  propoaad  at  Vta  U.N. 
OoMHrtHton  on  Human  RigNa  maaino  in 
QanaM  to  oondanwi  tw  human  rigfrta  vtota- 
tona  In  Cuba.  Tha  Unitod  SMaa  raaoMton 
ncMT  awan  cama  up  tor  a  vo«a  bacauaa  of  a 
proeadwri  moion  Inaoducad  by  Indto  ftal  »ia 
«Ma  not  Via  lima  to  oonaidar  human  fighta  vto- 
Mona  m  Cuba.  Untartonattoly.  Indto'a  raaoto- 
«on  paaaad  aa  a  raauR  of  wamingB  by  Qten 
Praaidant  FkM  CaakD  to  aovaral  SoiMh  Amari- 
«far  Ma  yaar  that  armad  dto- 
wotMannil  haida  thair  bordara  M 
II  ttw  UnNad  Statoa  roaokjtioa 

In  ipNa  of  ttw  dafaat  of  Via  LMMd  Statoa 
rMoUion.  I  cannot  foigat  Iha  14,000  to 
15.000  paraona  ttwt  ramain  in  priaon  and 
Mbor  cwnpa  ttvoughout  Cuba  tor  poMlcal 
crimaa.  I  aapadaiy  cannot  forgal  RIcardo 
Bo«  Pagaa.  praaidani  of  ttw  Cuban  Commla- 
aion  on  Hunan  RIghta.  who  ipant  9  yoara  in 
priaon  «id  ramalna  in  Havana  today.  aWppad 
of  tf  Na  rtgfita.  daapNa  Na  publcty  announcad 
daaha  to)oinhia«Maandaoninour  country. 

Tha  LMtod  Statoa  Human  Rlfl^  Commia- 
iion.  aatrtblahad  in  1940.  ia  auppoaad  to  irv 
vaalgato  wd  maka  raoommandaHona  oor>- 
caming  Via  vtotaion  of  human  ilgNa  and  ton- 
damanttf  ftaadoma.  Tha  falura  of  thia  organi- 
zaHon  to  laach  Ma  goal  waa  aiMani  during 
«w  voto  on  Cuba  at  tha  Commiaaton  maattng 


Tha  Unitod  Stalaa  conlinual^r  ipaalui  out 
againat  human  rtgfNa  abuaaa.  rraaidant 
Rmqwi  aM  in  Na  addraaa  to  ttw  U.N.'a  Qan- 
aral  Aaaambly  that  damocraMc  countries  do 
not  go  to  WW  with  aach  othar.  Qanarai  Wat- 
tora  uMilliinad  Ma  ramarti  at  tha  caucua  hear- 
ing atating  that  "thoaa  govammants  at  war 
wNh  thair  own  paopto  tond  to  ba  ihoaa  aiao  at 
WW  wNh  ttta  paopto  of  othw  oountrtaa.  Total- 
torian  gowammanto  ara  aa  aggraaatva  abroad 
aa  ttiay  ara  rapraaalwa  at  homa." 

Qmm^  Waltora  haa  daniwiatiatad  hia  conv 
mibnani  to  baaic  human  rights  in  Cuba  and 
itoawhara  throuf^wut  tha  world.  I  ancourags 
ttw  U.M  Humwt  Rigftto  Commiaaton  to  foMow 
Na  toad  wtd  aa^iraaa  unbtoaad.  bipartaan  sup- 
port tor  toa  fundamantai  traadoma  guarantoed 
toal  paopto. 

Mr.  Sparttar.  I  command  my  coMaagua.  Mr. 
Shumway,  tor  Na  laadWiWp  on  the  human 
ri|^  oondWona  in  Cuba  and  express  my 
plurrn  tf  ttia  unanimoua  paaaaga  of  hia 
wnendmerrt  to  H.R.  1777. 


HON.  X)HN  BRYANT 

orraus 

Di  THB  Rovai  or  aBrsnsiiTATiTia 

Thursday.  June  It.  19t7 

Mr.    BRYANT.    Mr.    Spaakw.    PraaWant 

Raagw)  ^lina  a  lot  of  yama,  aoma  of  tham 

wMh  a  baaia  in  toct  On  one  ooeaaion  laat 

yaw.  ha  aduaay  toU  a  shockingly  true  atory 

about  ttw  coat  of  houaing  of  tha  poor  and 

homalaaa  In  New  York  and  awan  came  up  with 

what  aaamad  Mta  a  good  Idea  abox  trying  to 

And  a  mora  aanaMa.  laaa  ai^anaiva  sok4ion. 

Now  the  PraaMani  ia  oppoaing  togiatotion  to 

imptamant  the  vary  auggaattan  ha  made.  I 

WWII  to  share  wMh  my  colaaouas  and  tha 


in  the  [Mtoa  Tknea  Harato  of 
June  17. '1987: 

RiAOAir  Who  Tbooort  Tns  Or? 

It  WM  iMund  to  hAppen  loineUme.  Prcsl- 
dent  Reacan  told  an  anecdote  Ust  fall  that 
oantalned  the  senn  of  one  of  the  moat  Inno- 
vettre  Ideaa  for  houainc  the  homeleaa  In 
ftmn.  To  the  presldent't  consternation. 
CoDcrcas  took  him  seriously,  and  now  the 
pr«stdent  Is  fichUnc  a  promlslnc  profram 
that  be  tnadrertently  proposed. 

The  story  began  Nov.  l».  when  Mr. 
Reacan  declared.  "I  Just  read  this  morning 
In  the  paper  about  a  needy  family  In  New 
Tork  that  Is  twtng  put  up  In  a  hotel,  and  the 
cost  to  welfare  Just  for  the  rent  of  the  hotel 
room  in  $97,000  a  year.  And  I  wonder  why 
sometMdy  doesn't  build  them  a  house  (or 
$37,000." 

It  may  have  been  a  throwaway  line,  but 
New  Tork  officials,  who  pay  to  house  more 
than  19.000  people  In  overpriced,  run-down 
welfare  hotels,  took  It  seriously.  They  had 
been  wresUlng  with  federal  weUare  Uws 
that  permit  offldali  to  spend  almost  any- 
thing on  emergency  shelter,  but  nothing  (or 
capital  costs. 

Cesar  Peralea.  New  York's  commissioner 
of  social  services.  apUy  noted.  "It  Is  a  dis- 
grace that  we  have  federal  rules  that  aUow 
us  to  spend  this  money  on  hotels.  t>ut  not  on 
building  housing  (or  poor  people." 

New  York's  congressioiud  delegation  In- 
troduced bills  altering  rules  In  the  Aid  to 
PamlUes  with  Dependent  Children  program 
to  permit  states  to  use  a  portion  of  the  fed- 
eral money  to  build  low-Income  housing. 
The  bill  has  cleared  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee— but  haa  now  run  afoul 
of  the  president  who  Is  siding  with  the  bu- 
rvaucratic  status  quo  in  opposition  to  his 
own  brainstorm.  Come  on.  Mr.  President, 
you  had  a  good  idea.  Own  up  to  it. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  NORMAN  A. 
CARUBON 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER.  JR. 

or  mnisTi.vAjnA 

ni  THS  HOU8B  OP  BZPRZaXIfTATIVCa 

Thursday.  June  18,  1987 
Mr.  CUNGER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rtae  to  bring 
the  attenlkxi  of  my  coOeaguaa  to  the  retire- 
ment of  a  reapected  and  tirslssi  public  aarv- 
ant  Ewty  next  month  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Prisons.  Mr.  Norman  A.  Carlaon 
w«  be  leaving  hia  poaitkxi  aftor  17  yaara  of 
cxoepttontf  service  to  our  Nalton. 


JuM  18,  1987 

Although  I  hava  only  known  and  worked 
wNh  ttia  Oiractor  tor  tha  laat  law  yaara,  I  have 
found  him  to  be  a  alrong.  effective  and  aaH- 
eaaured  adminialrator.  One  of  Na  graatoat 
aaaata  ia  hia  hiaiiMHialimi  arid  raialtonafilp 
wNh  the  ovw  11,000  ataff  mambara  whtoh 
make  up  the  Federal  priaon  ayatom.  He  ao- 
knowladgea  the  oonatant,  dadtoatod  hard 
work  partormad  by  the  Bureau  amployaaa  and 
cradHa  their  aooompHahmenta  aa  tha  key  in- 
l^adtont  to  hia  succaea 

Cwtaon'a  background  certainly  indi- 
hia  commlbnent  and  dadtoaMon  to  the 
Bureau.  Bom  m  Stoux  CKy.  IA.  he  worited  aa  a 
oorracltonal  offtow  at  tha  towa  Stato  PanHsn- 
Uwy  prior  to  ioining  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prieona  aa  a  pwoto  oflicw  in  1967.  He  quk*ly 
advwioad  through  tha  lanka  and  in  196S.  ha 
waa  one  of  several  Federal  carew  aMaoMlvea 
to  spend  a  yaw  at  Princeton  aa  a  Nattonal  In- 
stituto  of  Pubic  Affaire  falow. 

Nonn  Cariaon  lapraaented  the  United 
Statee  at  many  intamaltonal  confersrioee  on 
crime  conboi  and  for  his  eftorta  in  1972.  he 
was  awwded  tfie  Arltiur  S.  Flemming  Award 
as  one  of  10  outatandtog  Federal  emptoyaaa. 
AddMkxuri  awards  toUowad  inctodtog  the 
Roger  W.  Jones  Awan)  for  executive  leader- 
ship; the  Attorney  General  Award  for  excep- 
ttonal  aervice  in  the  Justk^e  Department;  the 
E.R.  Caas  Award  by  the  American  Corractton- 
al  Aaaociabon  and  the  Presidential  Rank 
Awwd  of  MeritorioiiS  Executive  in  the  Senior 

During  Na  term  as  Director,  Norm  had  many 
eccortyllahmanta  such  aa  the  devetopment  of 
Intensive  line-staff  training  and  an  incraaaed 

level  of  profeaaionalism  among  the  Bureau's 
personnel.  Today  they  are  recognized  as  a 

woridwide  example  of  a  well-trained  profes- 
stonal  priaon  staff.  Moreover,  he  guided  the 
devatopfwant  of  a  naw  daaaifkation  system 
for  inmates  in  the  Federal  system  and  eatab- 
Hshed  a  numerical  system  that  replaced  mini- 
mum, medium  and  maximum  seovity  grades 
with  one  to  six  Federal  correctional  institu- 
tions. 

The  development  of  new,  innovative  conec- 
tional  facility  design  was  another  major  Initia- 
tive insMuled  by  Norm  Carlson.  While  ex- 
tremely conscious  of  costs,  he  tried  dWferent 
approaches  to  improve  prison  (acilitiea  and 
get  resulta,  dtocarded  the  approaches  that 
didn't  worti.  and  built  the  ones  that  dkJ  into 
the  system.  For  example,  he  incorporated  an 
inatituttorial  deaign  to  provide  maximum  staff/ 
inmate  contact;  coneequently.  less  staff  per 
prison  was  required  and  a  more  humenizing 
tmoaphere  was  created. 

Norm  Cariaon  symbolizes  the  conaummate 
career  executive  member  and  showed  this 
through  his  strong  mariagerrienl  skills.  He 
called  for  and  received  a  high  standard  of  ex- 
ceMence  from  the  emptoyees  he  directed  and 
he  was  always  committed  to  them.  During  his 
17  years  as  Director,  he  worked  for  both  Re- 
publKan  and  Democratic  administratoons  and 
was  always  accountable  and  determined  to 
make  sure  goals  were  set  and  met  Arxl 
above  aN.  he  Itnew  that  he  was  ulbmately  re- 
sponatoto  to  tha  American  taxpayer. 

On  many  occastona.  Norni  had  opportuni- 
ties to  leave  put)iic  service,  yet  he  ramaind 
with  the  Bu^eau  of  Prisons  and  inatMed  hia 
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own  apirit  and  ertergy  fTOm  top  to  bottom.  He 
aarvad  Na  Nalton  wal  and  made  the  Bureau 
of  Prlaorte  reaponaMe  arid  oradUe. 

I  am  aura  tfiat  I  apeak  for  my  coMeagues 
whan  I  ttiank  Norman  A  Cariaon  for  hia  yaara 
of  service  arid  I  mMi  Nm  tha  beat  aa  he  re- 
tfie  Bureau  to  teach  arid  pursue 


IN  CELEBRATION  OF  AN 
UNUSUAL  MAN 


HON.  HELEN  DEUCH  BENTLEY 

or  MAaTXAim 

ni  TBI  HOUSE  or  RXPKXSBITATrVCS 

TTtursday,  June  18,  1987 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Spaakw.  on  tha  23d  of 
June,  Biahop  laaiah  HHI  wW  be  honored  by  the 
Fsat  Baptiat  Church  in  Eaaax  for  25  years  of 
hard  work  arid  service  to  ttie  oongregatton. 
Whan  Biahop  HiM  was  called  to  the  church  25 
yaara  ago,  there  were  9  menibers  and  ttie 
tiuMtog  had  outside  totota  arid  orie  oil  stove. 

Undw  Bisfiop  HM's  loadorohlp.  the  cfiurch 
haa  grown  to  a  mamberahipof  400  arid  ttiere 
have  been  two  reriovattona  of  ttie  cfiurch 
buMtog  pkjs  the  addKton  of  a  church  haH. 
Plaris  are  urtdarway  for  a  new  structure  later 
ttiis  yew  with  a  sanctuary  wtiich  wil  seat  sev- 
eral hundred  paopto  and  addHional  rooms  (or 
Onierem  criurcn  acnvnies. 

The  pastorsfiip  of  this  congregatton  from  9 
to  400  is  cause  enough  to  celebrato  Bisfiop 
HJN's  silver  aririiversary;  however,  this  remark- 
abto  man — in  tfie  laat  yew — has  been  respori- 
sftito  for  a  trairiirig  program  for  dnjg  counsel- 
ing whkih  haa  produced  40  trairied  drugcoun- 
aetors  in  tha  laat  yaw. 

The  group,  wtiich  works  out  of  the  parsori- 
age  acroaa  ttie  street  from  ttie  cfiurch,  is 
called  QLADO  for  "God's  Law  Againat  Dnmk- 
ermess  arid  Druga."  The  Biahop  was  irvpired 
l>y  a  newscast  whtoh  toW  at>out  how  riiany 
yourig  paopto  were  dyirig  of  ataohoNsm  and 
druga.  ThMdng  about  the  organizattoris  MAOO 
wid  SAOD  (Mothers  Againat  Dnmken  Driving 
arid  Students  Againat  Drunken  Driving), 
Bishop  HiH  was  inspired  to  start  GLAOD. 

TNa  program  is  beirig  nm  in  addttton  to 
othw  outreach  community  progranis  t>y  the 
congregatton  irickiding  a  daycare  center  for 
tfie  neightxirtiood. 

I  wiah  to  call  tfie  attentton  of  our  colleagues 
to  ttiis  men's  irispiririg  acoomplisfinients  arid 
to  oorigratulate  Ns  oorigragatton  for  ttie  sup- 
port they  have  given  ttvough  the  years  to  ttiis 
important  miniatry  in  Essex,  MD. 

It  is  a  plsaaurs  to  pay  trixite  to  ttiis  reriiark- 
abto  man  of  God  and  wmh  him  ariotfiw  25 
productive  years  in  ttie  commuriity  which  wM 
tiorior  him  on  Juie  23. 


THE  NEED  FOR  NATO 


HON.  DOUGLAS  H.  BOSCO 

orcAuroairiA 

nr  THK  Houac  or  KKpacsKirr  attvbb 

Thundat,  June  18. 1987 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speakw.  I  riae  today  to 
recognize  ttie  noteworttiy  acfiievemerit  of  Mr. 
Jonatfian  W.  Howea.  Mr.  Hatm  is  a  yourig 
oonatNuent  wfto  attends  Femdato  Unton  High 
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Scfiool  in  Fenidato,  CA.  Mr.  Howes  is  one  of 
six  high  sctiool  students  nattonwkte  to  win  an 
essay  coriteat  sponsored  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Orgariizatton.  The  contest  not  only  re- 
Quired  atudania  to  demonatrato  ttieir  knowl- 
edge about  NATO,  but  alao  to  write  an  essay 
analyzing  the  need  for  NATO. 

As  one  of  tfie  six  winners,  Jonattian  Howes 
has  won  a  trip  to  Bruaaela,  Belgium.  He  will 
visit  the  birthplace  of  NATO  and  learn  more 
atxxjt  ttie  geopokbcal  influence  of  ttie  North 
Atlantk:  Treaty  Organizalton.  The  eaaay  is  im- 
preaslve  and  Inaightful,  and  I  am  proud  to 
insert  Mr.  Howes'  treatiae  into  ttie  Record. 
Is  Trskb  a  Nked  roK  NATO 

The  years  following  World  War  n  were  a 
time  of  troubles.  AltlKHigh  the  war  was 
over,  it  did  not  mean  that  so  were  Europe's 
troubles.  The  conditions  were  terrible.  The 
countryside  was  lilown  apart  and  the  people 
were  tired  o(  the  fighting.  All  they  wanted 
was  to  get  back  to  things  ss  they  were 
before  the  war.  However,  with  wounded  gov- 
ernments and  dying  economies,  that  goal 
seemed  impossible.  The  continent  was  sal- 
fering  fixMn  a  lack  of  unity  between  them— a 
lack  of  cooperation.  The  people  wanted  to 
Ix  rid  o(  the  threat  of  war  and  live  in  peace. 
If  they  could  only  get  batA  on  their  feet  and 
start  moving  in  that  dlrectloiL 

Before  any  advancements  could  tte  made, 
each  nation  was  faced  with  a  decision.  The 
world  was  splitting  in  half,  one  half  towards 
democracy,  the  other  towards  communism. 
It  wss  a  growing  struggle  to  see  which  was 
clear.  Many  nations  who  did  decide,  and  de- 
cided to  go  towards  democracy,  needed  tame 
sort  of  protection  against  the  aggressive 
communist  nations.  Europe  needed  some- 
tlilng  to  help  them  out  of  their  problems. 

On  April  4.  1949,  twelve  nations  came  up 
with  a  solution.  Representatives  from  each 
of  these  countries  signed  tJie  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  This  was  a  treaty  that  would  unify 
Western  Europe  and  help  to  lead  them  liack 
to  their  previous  state  of  greatness.  The 
most  Important  part  o(  the  treaty  is  Article 
5,  which  states  that  each  of  the  memtters  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation 
(NATO)  are  to  be  treated  as  one.  If  sn 
attack  is  made  against  one,  it  is  to  be  treat- 
ed as  an  attack  against  alL  With  that  state- 
ment, the  treaty  secured  the  peace  of  West- 
em  Europe  and  helped  to  get  the  world 
iMck  on  its  feet. 

Now.  thirty  eight  years  later,  there  is  a 
rising  debate  on  Just  how  valid  NATO's  ex- 
istence is.  There  are  those  who  say  it  is  out 
of  date  and  useless,  while  others  say  that  it 
is  essential  to  Europe's  existence.  In  order 
to  decide,  one  must  view  the  evidence. 

On  the  positive  side.  NATO  tus  secured 
the  North  Atlantic  and  allowed  an  effort  o( 
unified  progress  towards  a  t>etter  world.  It 
has  enforced  peaceful  negotiations  while  es- 
tablishing the  United  States  and  Europe  as 
world  powers.  NATO's  Committee  on  the 
Challenge  of  Modem  Society  has  led  re- 
searchers (rom  all  over  the  world  into  sub- 
jects ranging  (rom  biology  to  politics  to 
world  economics.  When  viewing  these  (acts. 
It  Is  easy  to  see  NATO's  positive  side. 

On  the  negaUve  side.  NATO  has  divided 
the  East  and  West,  helping  to  create  a  more 
hostile  enviroiunent.  The  Cold  War  has 
never  been  so  vlscious.  Internally.  NATO 
also  has  many  problems.  The  imbalance  o( 
power  leaves  most  of  Europe  leaning  on  the 
United  States  (or  its  protection.  The  U.S. 
now  has  to  (ace  a  financial  as  well  as  a 
moral  tnirden  tiecause  of  NATO.  In  a  sense, 
NATO  has  given  the  U.S.  too  much  power 
to  play  with. 
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My  perspective  as  a  U.8.  dtiaen  Is  that 
NATO  is  lioth  good  and  bad.  However,  when 
one  sees  how  the  threat  o(  war  has  been  re- 
duced. (Europe  is  ik>w  in  its  longest  reign  of 
peace  ever.)  and  the  advances  lidng  made  in 
Iwth  science  and  educatton  Iwcause  of  the 
CCMS.  it  is  my  opinton  that  NATO  ta  still  a 
t)enefit  to  the  Western  world,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  assist  us  in  creating  a  safer,  more 
beneficial,  and  more  cooperative  world  in 
which  to  live. 


OIL  PIPELINE  REGULATORY 
REFORM  ACT 


HON.  MKE  SYNAR 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IH  THE  HOUSK  OF  RaPRSSBTTATIVaa 

Thursday.  June  18. 1987 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speakw,  today  my  col- 
league from  Texas  [Mr.  FiEiXiS],  and  I  wW  in- 
troduce legislatton  to  deregulato  ttie  trwiapor- 
tatton  rates  of  oil  pipelines.  Let  me  empfiaaiza 
ttiat  this  legislatton  wiM  deregulate  oi  pipoBna, 
tranaportatton  rates,  not  oil  pipelines.  Unlike 
the  natoral  gas  pipeline  industry,  oi  pipefinea 
are  common  carriers— ttiey  are  not  oil  mw- 
cfiants;  ttiey  are  simply  transporters  of  ol  and 
oil  products.  Ttiis  legislation  will  not  affect  thia 
status  in  any  way,  nor  will  it  alter  tfie  exiaiing 
obligattons  of  oil  pipelines  to  provtoe  nondn- 
criminatory,  nonpreierential  services.  Rattwr, 
this  legislabon  will  remove  the  regutatory  bur- 
dens and  ineffkaencies  of  Federal  ratemaking 
and  altow  rates  to  be  determined,  as  tfiey 
shouki,  t>y  market  competition. 

Sbc  years  ago  I  introduced  an  ol  pipeline 
dereguiatton  biH.  At  ttiat  time  many  questtoned 
wfietfiw  oil  transportation  markets  were  truly 
competitive.  Some  urged  furttier  study.  And 
80,  aftw  exhaustive  review,  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment report  and  a  study  t>y  ttie  Association  of 
Oil  Pipeilines  oonckided  last  year  that  the  oi 
pipeline  industry  is  by  and  large  a  competitive 
industry,  confirming  wtiat  many  of  us  have  be- 
lieved for  some  time.  The  oi  pipeine  induatry 
and  oi  tranaportatton  martcels  have  changed 
dramattoaHy  since  ttie  time  rate  regulalton  was 
first  enacted  acxne  61  years  ago.  It  la  now 
time  to  deregulate  oi  pipeline  tranaportatton 
rates. 

Today,  shippers  enjoy  a  wtoe  variety  of 
tiansportation  options.  The  pipeine  system  is 
extensive  and  modem  tectinology  eratolea 
pipelines  to  carry  a  full  range  of  products  and 
offer  a  multitude  of  services.  Trucks,  raicara, 
barges,  ocean  tankers,  and  excfiangaa  al  pro- 
victe  flextoto  shipping  alternatives.  Furthw- 
more,  uNike  natural  gas,  the  tranaportatton 
costs  for  petroleum  pro(kJCts  are  an  insignifi- 
cant factor  in  the  ultimate  product  coat  borne 
by  consumers.  We  are  Merally  talking  about 
pennies  on  the  price  of  a  gallon  of  gaaolna. 

Despite  these  coridttkxts,  we  are  lieginning 
to  witness  an  ominoua  trend  urilhin  the  regula- 
tory bureaucracy  of  FERC.  What  haa  tradHton- 
aHy  been  a  relatively  aimplattc  regulatory 
structure  for  ol  pipolnea  is  quickly  beoomtog 
a  nightmara  of  rate  making  protiadurBS  akin  to 
the  extensive  conbols  required  of  gaa  pipe- 
lines and  electric  utiKties.  Such  ctianges  in  ttie 
oi  pipeine  industry  are  counterproductive  and 
unaoceptabte. 
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n»iaMM  R  ta  kmortHM  to  wwrn  thai  ahto-  and  16649.  Tb*  flnai  tally  tor  ron  No.  191 

pJSTS?'.  S^TiTlirS-*^  '««c.m  227  y-  vcn-  «>d  197  nay  vote.. 

M^i*^M-ii  omeieaa  by  ptoatoaa.  For  that  with  9  not  vatms. 

mmo^  SwTpwtdad  inWa  m^ilHInn  a  Mr.  Spaahar.  tNa  ia  an  mcocraci  tally,  i  wa. 

STm*  M  b^MI  »«*ti3proeaaa  praaani  during  tha  *»!  voto  on  iNamaaaura. 

SLSTWhwad  m^  may  «a  com-  aa  I  waa  ttwughoulth.  day.  You  «»lll  not.  my 

SSTLtS^RC  UponVaoa^ol  a  com-  volaa  conalitandy  tor  aach  oltha  six  pr«/»us 

ESI?»Sc™a-y«SISy  oonW  in  .«x>rdad  re«oate  of  Wadnaaday.  Jun.  17. 

rT-HriM  whar^  Jalaiiiiliiaa  tlwi  dtoorin*ia-  1967. 

«M«MMnoitf Dowor hM baan inluly OMar-  WMa  on  Iha  Itoor.  I  inaarlad  my  cant  Into 

^  ^lT£&SSnJ'by'?^an  ao-  •- --^:Sa,2-^n;^^^ 

taum  tor  ahtapar  oomfMnla  and  by  my  nama  mdtaaHnQ  a   nay*  votoand  aub- 

J!ZJZ'SM^oSt!om.tm  aaquantly  toll  tha  floor  ««hout  torthar  coo- 

ol  Btoalna  Induaby  and  oonaumaia  »«  banaHI  oara                                            »_  ^.^..^ 

SJBiaiamoirot  umiiomary  and Inbual^  Mr.  Spaakar.  I  want  tha  Recoso  to  mdlcata 
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Trada  nat)iaaaii>aM»a  and  tha  Sacralary  ol 
Commaroa.  Tha  Sacralary  o<  tha  naw  Oapart- 
mam  would  ba  tha  principal  apofcaaman  tor 
Iha  admlnMralton  on  trada  and  would  hatha 
Praaidanrs  top  frada  nagollator.  Tha  Dapart- 
manl  would  admlnMar  our  import  ratal  and 
axport  oonbol  lawa  and  would  ran  our  axport 
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m  oonduaion.  a  graal  daal  ol  anaigy  I 
tton  haa  baan  hiboduoad  during  ihaaa  trou- 
blad  tknaa  m  Iha  ol  palch.  And.  aa  waa  Iha 
oaaa  wMh  tha  raoam  rapaai  of  tha  Fual  Uaa 
Ad.  iNa  bl  wM  not  aolwa  al  ol  our  probiama 
k)  «ia  SoutfMvaaL  II  wM.  howawar.  almlnala 
laoiatory  burdana  and  ooala  twi  oonMnua  to 
to^ado  yowth  In  a  crtioai  oomponar«  o(  our 
Nalon'a  anaigy  mdualry.  For  ttwaa  ' 

wga  my  coiaaguaa  to  amport  Wa  i 


AMERICAN  TRUCKINO 
A880CXATION8  SUPPORT  55  MPH 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 


ormw 

ni  THB  Hovn  or  Kmnsirr ativis 
ThMnday,  June  li.  19t7 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Spaafcar.  ttta  Amarican 
Tnictdng  Aaaodationa.  wNch  lapraaanH  tha 
Naion'a  kuck  drivara,  thoaa  wNh  tha  largaat 
^conon^  alalia  In  tha  apaad  Imlla  on  our 
Nghwaya.  haa  again  ajipraaaad  Ha  ««wla- 
hawtod  aupport  ol  tha  55  ml»par-hour  apaad 


Tha  ATA   Execullva  CommMaa  not  only 
raaMmwd  Ha  longalandbig  aupport  of  tha  55 

Rril»par-hour  apaad  knN  bul  N  alao  atranglh- 
•nad  tha  polcy  alalamant  Track  drtvara 
dapand  on  raacNng  thair  daollnattona  with 
>  aa  aoon  aa  poaaMa  but  tha  coata 


ol  N^  ipaada  oulwaigh  any  banaAts. 

Folawlng  ia  tha  poicy  alalamant  on  safety 
adoplad  by  tha  ATA  Exocuttva  Coundl  on 
Wadnaaday.Juna17. 
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TRADE  REORGANIZATION: 

BUILDINO     A     FIRM     FOUNDA- 
TION FOR  TRADE  POUCY 


The  nitt~««'  &S  mph  ipaed  limit  haa  re- 
«luoed  the  aeverlty  of  MCidenU.  rcduceO  the 
number  of  highway  fataUUea  and  saved 
fueL  The  tmcklng  Induatry  continues  to 
support  a  national  56  mph  speed  limit. 
Truck  speeds  should  not  be  increased  l>e- 
cauw  hlsber  speeds  will  increase  stopplnc 
iHir*«~«—  and  wmHUnf  problems.  The 
trucklnc  industry  opposes  the  use  of  any 
m.t..hMf>fa>«i  or  electrical  devices  which 
enable  drivers  to  exceed  the  speed  limit 
without  being  detected. 


UM 


HON.  BOB  MeEWEN 

or  OHIO 

IK  THB  HOU8S  OT  BSraBnOITATIVIS 

Thunday.  June  li,  19t7 
Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Spaakar,  tha  June  17. 
1967  CONORESSiowAL  Record  Rata  the  final 
vole  on  paaaage  of  H.R.  281  on  pagea  16546 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  wsaHUWTOii 
n  THE  HOUSS  OF  kSnUtSBHTATIVIS 

Thunday.  June  18.  1987 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Spaakar.  the  unpracen- 
danlad  trade  defictta  whteh  we  face  represent 
a  grave  threat  to  our  future  proapanty.  In  the 
paal  5  ya««.  mMona  of  worttara  have  lost 
their  loba.  thouaanda  ol  planta  have  ctoeed. 
W)d  mduatriea  and  «vorkara  everywhere  face 
m\  uncertain  future.  Moreover,  the  greateat 
economic  power  in  the  world  la  now  the 
wortfa  largaal  debtor. 

Yet  H  we  turn  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
thia  criaia.  we  do  not  heer  a  strong  voice  of 
leilaiahlp.  but  rather  a  cacophony  from  a 
whole  hoat  of  agendea.  each  sitting  on  its 
own  pleoe  of  trade  turf.  No  nation  in  the  free 
world  oouU  afford  to  carry  out  its  international 
toonorric  and  trade  potides  aa  we  do  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  recognizable  trade 
polcy.  nor  is  there  a  single  department  that 
ovaraaea  trada  programa.  Whatever  podciea 
sodat  have  accumUated  over  time  by  a  Con- 
(^eea  mora  cor>cemed  with  issues  of  the 
moment  than  a  long-term  strategy,  and  the 
Fedaral  bureaucracy  haa  evolved  in  reaponae 
to  theae  ad  hoc  meaauraa. 

Federal  trade  departments,  agencies,  cor- 
porattona,  and  commiasions  are  scattered  all 
over  the  Natton'a  capital.  No  one  couW  poaai- 
Me  understand  the  complexity  of  America's 
trada  polcy  without  retaining  a  Waahington, 
DC.  law  firm  that  emptoys  fonner  ranking  off»- 
cWa  from  the  executive  branch. 

As  we  wort(  to  reform  existing  trade  laws 
artd  enact  necessary  new  onea,  we  must  give 
conaMaration  to  ttw  sbucture  of  the  executive 
branch,  which  we  are  asking  to  carry  out 
thaaa  raaponaUNties.  Trade  policy  implemen- 
tation is  a  very  seraWve  procoes.  and  Con- 
{^aaa  quite  rightly  has  given  the  President  and 
hia  Cabinet  the  flexiblity  they  need  to  strike 
an  appropriate  balance  among  the  various 
factor  involved.  With  its  current  organfaatton. 
however,  the  executive  branch  ia  not  capable 
of  exerciaing  that  flexMMy  and  iiiiptemen«ng 
trade  polcy  in  a  timely  and  coherent  faahton. 
Today  I  am  introducing  a  bM  to  eatablah  a 
new  Depwtment  of  Commerce  and  Trade. 
This  Department  would  consolidate  most  of 
the  trade  functions  now  delegated  to  the 


One  important  functton.  however,  wouM  not 
be  delagatad  to  the  new  Secretary:  coordtoa- 
tton  of  trada  pololaa.  WNhout  the  active  par- 
tldpatton  of  the  WhNe  Houae.  the  legMntate 
trade  Intaraats  of  the  other  aganciaa  wouM 
not  be  adequately  oonaklared  in  the  formuia- 
tton  and  iiiiplamantatton  of  trade  polcy.  My 
propoaal  wouM  retain  and  strengthen  the 
Whito  Houee's  exialing  reaponsfciities  for 
trade  polcy  coordtoatton.  Finely,  my  bM  aaeka 
to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
pwtment  in  the  trada  polcy  prooeaa.  Over  the 
years.  USDA  haa  provan  itaaW  aa  an  effective 
«id  raaponaftila  advocate  for  Amarica'a  farm- 
er*. To  eneure  that  the  mtereata  of  the  agri- 
cultural community  are  not  overshadowed  or 
if^iored,  USDA  must  be  given  a  stronger  vowe 
in  the  devetopment  and  implementation  of 
U.S.  trade  polcy. 

One  addittonal  point  shouM  be  noted:  my 
propoaal  wouM  in  no  way  affect  existing  com- 
mittee iuriadkitona  on  Capitol  HHI,  nor  wouM  it 
dbniniah  congraaatonal  prerogatives  regardng 
intemationai  trade  polcy. 

Responsible  trade  reorganizatton  can 
strengthen  the  fonnulatton  and  implementa- 
tion of  U.S.  trade  polciea,  improve  coordlna- 
tton  among  the  agencies,  and  increaae  the 
weight  given  to  trade  conaMerattons  in  the 
broader  context  of  U.S.  domeatk:  and  foreign 
pdcymaking.  Reorganizing  the  executive 
bnndh  wiN  not  solve  our  trade  problems,  but  it 
win  provide  a  firmer  foundation  on  which  we 
can  buld  the  polciea  that  wll. 

I  urge  my  coleagues  to  join  me  in  coapon- 
soring  this  important  legialatton. 

SBCTIOR-BT-SaCTIOll  AHALTSIS  OT  BOKKB 

Tkaob  RaoKOAinzATioii  Bnx 
TTTLiE  I 

Findings  and  puriXMes. 
TITLB  n 
run  A 

Section  iOl-tMabVUhta  a  new  Executive 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Trade. 

Section  202— Except  In  the  case  of  respon- 
sibUiUes  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Trade  is  empowered  to: 

Exercise  primary  responsibility  for  devel- 
oping and  Implementing  Intematioiuti  trade 
policy  (with  the  advtee  of  the  Trade  PoUcy 
Committee): 

Exercise  lead  responsibility  for  trade  ne- 
goUaUons  (with  the  advice  of  the  Trade 
Policy  Committee): 

Report  dlrecUy  to  the  Prealdent  and  Con- 
gress on  the  administration  of  trade  remedy 
and  reciprocity  laws; 

Report  direcUy  to  Congreas  (particularly 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance  Com- 
mittees) on  the  conduct  and  status  of  trade 
negotiations  and  Implementation  of  the 
trade  agreements  program: 

Promote  the  export  of  goods  and  services: 

Consult  with  State  and  local  govemmenU 
and  other  interested  parties  concerning 
International  trade  and  investment  matters: 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Trade 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 


ture on  all  matters  that  Involve  Internation- 
al trade  In  agricultural  products; 

Tlie  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Trade 
shall  serve  as  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tlooal  Advtaory  Council  on  Intemationai 
Monetary  and  Financial  Policies. 

PAKxa 

SscMoM  ^i-BrtabUshes  three  Deputy 
Secretaries  in  the  new  Department: 

One  deputy  secretary  shall  be  designated 
to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  in  case  of 
the  Secretary's  alisenoe  or  disability,  and 
shall  tw  a  meml>er  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank: 

The  other  two  deputy  secretaries  shall  t>e 
designated  as  Deputy  Secretaries  for  Inter- 
natkmal  Trade  Negotiations.  They  sbaU  act 
on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  aa  Chief  Negotia- 
tors of  the  United  States  on  Intemationai 
trade  matters  over  which  the  secretary  has 
authority.  One  of  these  deputy  secretaries 
shall  act  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  as  the 
Permanent  Repreeentatlve  and  Chief  of 
Mlssioo  of  the  United  States  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Both  shall 
have  the  rank  of  ambaasador. 

Section  2i  2— Establishes  two  under  secre- 
taries in  the  new  Department  whose  func- 
tions shaU  include: 

Preparing  trade  policy  options  and  recom- 
mendations for  consideration  by  the  Secre- 
tary; 

Promoting  the  export  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices; 

Implementing  United  States  laws  regard- 
ing intemationai  trade  policy; 

Gathering  and  analysing  Information  re- 
garding developments  affecting  productivity 
growth  in  XJ£.  industries,  the  relationship 
between  foreign  Investment  and  intema- 
tioiua  trade,  and  the  competitive  position  of 
msjor  n.S.  industries  and  servioes  sectors; 

One  under  secretary  shaU  l>e  named  Vkx 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation. 

Section  2i  3— Establishes  8  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries. The  Secretary  has  full  discretion  in 
assigning  these  assistant  secretaries. 

Section  214— Establishes  a  General  Coun- 
sel who  shall  provkle  legal  assistance  to  the 
Secretary  oonoeming  the  activities,  pro- 
grams, and  policies  of  the  Department. 

Section  215— Establishes  an  Inspector 
General. 

SecMoii  2i<— Establishes  a  Chief  TextUe 
Negotiator  with  the  rank  of  ambassador  In 
the  new  Department; 

Establishes  a  Director  General  of  the 
United  States  and  Foreign  Commercial 
Service  who,  within  a  year,  shall  sul>mit 
plans  for  expanding  and  enhancing  the 
policy  function  of  the  Foreign  Commercial 
Servioe,  with  the  goal  of  creating  a  profes- 
sional and  competitive  corps  of  internation- 
al trade  apedalists; 

Bitaldlahes  an  Agricultural  Advisor  within 
the  new  Department  (if  requested  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture).  This  advisor  shall 
l>e  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Trade  in  consiiltation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  shall  act  as  a  liaison 
t)etween  the  two  departments. 


Section  221— Transfers  authorities  of  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative  to  the 
new  Department. 

.Section  222— Transfers  authorities  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  the  new  De- 
partment. 

PAKTD 

Administrative  Provision. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PAXTX 

Section  251— Establishes  the  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Intemationai  Trade  and 
the  Trade  PoUcy  Committee: 

The  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Inter- 
national Trade  shall  provide  the  President 
with  policy  options  on  Intemationai  trade 
matters  and  shall  (In  ootHDeratlon  with  the 
Trade  Policy  Committee)  coordinate  the 
policies  and  activities  affecting  internation- 
al trade  that  are  carried  out  by  the  Federal 
agencies; 

The  Trade  Policy  Committee  shall  assist 
the  President  in  carrying  out  his  interna- 
tional trade  responsibilities.  Such  aasistanre 
shall  include  coordination  of  the  policies 
and  activities  affecting  intemaUonal  trade 
that  are  cairied  out  by  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  govenunent  (in  cooperation 
with  the  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Intemationai  Trade).  The  President  shall 
Xte  Chairman  of  the  Trade  Policy  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Intemationai  Trade  shall  t>e  Chairman  pro- 
tempore; 

The  Trade  Policy  Committee  shall  seek  to 
expand  the  responsibilities  of  the  D^>art- 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  matters  affecting  ag- 
riculture trade  and  delegate  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  responsibility  for  formu- 
lating and  implementing  policy  and  regula- 
tions, and  conducting  intemationai  negotia- 
tions with  respect  to  agricultural  matters: 

The  Trade  PoUcy  Committee  may  estat>- 
lish  additional  subcommittees  including 
trade  policy  review  groups,  trade  policy 
staff  committees,  and  trade  negotiation 
committees. 

Section  252— Amends  the  Export-Import 
Bsnk  Chapter  by  designating  a  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  Trade  as  a  perma- 
nent member  of  the  Bank's  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. 

Section  253— Ammds  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation  Charter  by  desig- 
luiting  an  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Trade  as  Vice-Chalrman.  ex  officio,  of 
the  Corporation  and  transferring  the  Trade 
and  Development  Program  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Coriwration. 

Section  254— Amends  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreement  Act  by  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  Treasury  to  oonstilt  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Trade  on  matters  l>ef  ore  the 
Intemationai  Monetary  Fund  which  relate 
to  trade. 

Section  255— Establishes  new  trade  au- 
thorities within  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  requires  the  Secretary  to  report  di- 
rectly to  the  President  and  Congress  (par- 
ticularly to  the  Ways  and  Means  and  Fi- 
nance Committees)  on  the  conduct  and 
status  of  agricultural  trade  negotiations  and 
implementation  of  the  trade  agreements 
program  with  respect  to  agricultural  mat- 
ters for  which  the  Secretary  has  been  dele- 
gated responsibility. 

PAKTP 

Conforming  Provisions. 

Section  201  rb^ri >—EsUbllshes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Trade  as  the  chief 
represenUtlve  of  the  United  States  at  any 
trade  negotiation  under  this  title,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  trade  negotiation  for  which 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultiure  has  l>een  desig- 
nated as  chief  representative  of  the  United 
States.  Provides  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture with  the  opportunity  to  be  represented 
at  any  trade  negotiation. 

TITLE  in 

Transitional,  Savings,  and  Conforming 
Provisions. 
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Section  309— Terminates  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  Office  of  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  Trade  Repreeenta- 
Uve. 

TITLE  IV 
Miscellaneous. 
Section  401- DeflnlUons. 


VA  EOAPLOTEBS  VOICE  STRONG 
SUPPORT  FOR  THEIR  MEDICAL 
COBIFDTER  SYSTEM 


HON.G.V.(SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MTSsf  ssTPri 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXFRESKRTATIVgS 

TTiunday.  June  18,  1987 

Mr.  MOMTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  contro- 
versy over  the  effectiveneas  and  coat  of  tha 
Veterans'  Administration's  medtoal  computer 
system,  knowm  as  the  DacerHralzad  Hospital 
Computer  Program  [DHCP]  system,  has  ariaon 
in  tf>e  Ck>ngress.  As  cfuurman  of  tf>e  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  have  achaduled 
many  oversight  hearings  on  ttw  important 
medicai  computer  system  over  the  past  aever- 
al  years  and  the  reports  on  its  effecttveneaa 
and  costs  have  been  uniformly  very  poailive. 

Since  our  hearing  of  April  8.  1967,  on  thia 
important  sut>ject.  I  have  rocoivad  many  let- 
ters from  veterans  and  Veterans'  AdnMstra- 
tion  emptoyees  in  support  of  the  DHCP. 

I  wouM  Ike  to  sfiare  with  my  ooleaguas  a 
copy  of  a  letter  whnh  I  received  from  Mr. 
DeWayne  C.  Robertsoa  Director  of  the  VA 
Medtoai  Center  in  Canandaigua.  NY.  that  dem- 
onstrates how  the  VA  emptoyees  feel  about 
their  medical  computer  sy^em.  The  letter  fol- 
lows: 

VA  Mbdicai.  Cxima, 
Canandaigtta.  NY,  April  17. 1M7. 
Hon.  G.V.  "SoHinr"  MoirraoimT. 
Raybum  Hou$e  Office  Building, 
WoMhinifton,  DC 

Dk*h  Mx.  Mowtookxbt:  I  am  oonoen>ed 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  House  Appro- 
priation Sub-Committee  on  HX7D  and  Inde- 
pendent Agencies  on  Wednesday.  March  4. 
1987,  and  by  the  representations  of  the 
McDonnell  Douglas  Health  Systems  Compa- 
ny Vice-President  and  their  newly  employed 
former  senior  member  of  the  Senate  VA 
Committee  Staff.  The  threat  of  all  this  was 
to  halt  the  DHCP  effort  and  replace  it  with 
a  costly  proprietary  system.  This  propoaed 
dlveraion  of  funds  appromiated  for  the 
health  care  of  eligible  vetersns,  particularly 
in  these  times  of  fiscal  stringency,  would 
dishonor  the  Nation's  contract  with  its  de- 
serving veterans.  McDonnell  Douglas  surely 
has  many  alternatives,  meritorious,  profit- 
making  undertakings.  They  can  surely 
afford  to  abandon  this  one. 

My  experience  with  the  DHCP  System 
shows  that  it  is  capable  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  VA  and  is  the  cheapest  snd 
most  effective  computer  system  for  the  VA. 
Users  satisfaction  is  high  and  the  training 
of  all  the  medical  center  staff  has  easily  and 
successfully  been  accomplished.  This  train- 
ing cycle  for  the  DHC:P  has  been  ongoing 
for  four  years.  The  system  has  had  many 
evaluations  and  on  all  evaluations  they  have 
recommended  its  continuation.  It  is  my 
opinion  we  don't  need  to  start  over  with  a 
Department  of  Defense  Ccmtractors  inflexi- 
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bl*  ijBiMii  iMlinT''  by  oomputar  people— 
and  not  haalth  ear*  ataff  ■ 

It  to  aqr  bopc  UuA  jroa  wOl  iM  to  It  thrt 
thta  anoti  by  McDnnneM  wUl  b*  halted  Im- 
amltotflr  end  «•  een  puraue  tbe  oootlnued 
novth  of  tbe  DHCP  vbleb  vOl  rawlt  In 
oyr  pfwrtdta.  qu«my  health  o«  to  w  nrt- 
efaiH.  and  lufumnMon  to  our  itatr.  that  wUl 
penalt  im  to  eontlnue  to  prarMe  tbe  ebeap- 
eZ  and  moat  effective  daU  for  tbe  oper- 
attanolourVAayrtMB. 

I  am  kMkliw  forward  to  a  favorable  re- 


atnoer^  youn. 

IMWATinC. 

MeMeol  Omter  Dinetor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AN  HONORABLE  AND 
THOUGHTFUL  MAN 


DeoOUARDI  TRmOTI!  TO  AICPA 
lOOTH  ANNIVXRSART 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DmGUARM 

ornwTOuc 
ni  ram  novn  <»  MMnMaamrAivrtB 

Thunday.  June  IS,  1997 

Mr.  DnOUAROI.  Mr.  SpMiwr.  I  ilM  to  pay 
Mbula  todiy  to  ttw  AiMftCMi  IraMuto  o(  Cart- 
lad  PUbte  Aocounianla.  a  NgNy  aatoamafl  or- 
•wl  la  ualaUallrM  Ka  lOOtti  ami- 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 


or  mwTOKK 
Vm  THB  BOU8B  OP 


rATTvn 


7%unday,  June  IS,  19S7 


Aa  Ptwidam  FfWiWto  D.  Rooa^MN  artd  m  a 
1987  Mtor  to  Col  Robart  H.  Mor*Bomary. 
•tan  prMWart  of »»  Araarkan  maiMa  of  Ac- 
ooumwila.  "Tha  wna  cwwtdaratena  wNcfi 
mm»  •ooounHng  of  auch  paramount  Impor- 
tMwa  m  piWato  antoipilaa  bava  aqurt  tore*  in 

Ihair  rataMon  to  puMc  bualnaaa  " 

FWy  ymn  lator.  Mr.  Spaaiw.  It  ia  obvtoua 
Vtai  Praaidani  RooaovaTa  worda  alM  echo  the 
«ult>— only  mora  ao  today,  whan  Iha  publc- 
aactor  rouHnaly  acta  aa  If  aoooumatoiNy  to  tha 
tBQMyar  ia  m  optional  choia.  not  a  piMk: 

duly. 

In  ttia  50  yaw  imadm  batuvaan  PraaUant 
RooaawaTa  Mtor  to  Colonal  MonlBomary  and 
my  woida  on  bahaM  of  tha  AICPA.  tha  magnl- 
luda  of  ttw  aooouning  induatt/a  Imponanca 
to  tha  prWato  and  puUto  aadora  haa  grown 
a]»puiiantli<ly.  Tba  UmiMlnB  ooniplaidly  and 
raporUng  raqi*amanta  in  both  tha  puMto  and 
private  aadora  haa  ihmat  tha  accounting  pro- 
faaalon  to  tha  torofront  of  acting  on  bahalt  of 
Iha  ptiMlc  good. 

Indaad  Mr.  Gpaafcar.  puMc  poia  contnua  to 
m*.  fta  aocounftng  piufiaalon  aa  ona  of  iha 
moat  vuatod  vocatona  in  tha  Nation:  it  wM 
oonHnua  to  ba  vtawad  aa  such  bacauaa  mtag- 
rlly  «id  iiidapandanca  play  liay  rolaa  in  ita 


In  ctoaing  Mr.  Speaker.  I  truat  that  tha  im- 
pandng  obaarvwoa  of  tha  100th  anntvaraary 

of  «w  Amaricw)  maUluto  of  CartNlad  PiMc 
AooountwHa  w«  giva  ranowad  public  intaraal 
mti  i^yadatlon  to  tha  Importanca  of.  aa 
Praaidani  Rooaavait  aaid.  "aMct  accounting  in 
both  private  acttvlly  and  in  tha  dtecharga  of 
thapubfc 


Mr.  QARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yaalarday'a 
WMNngton  Poet  had  a  cokimn  by  David 
Brodar  on  our  oolaagui.  Lee  Hamilton. 
chtfmwi  of  tha  Houaa  Iran^kxitra  Conwrtt- 
laa.  Aa  Brodar  poinia  out  in  hia  Una  cokimn. 
w  ougM  to  Man  to  Lee  raganfng  the  laa- 
aona  to  ba  lavnad  from  iNa  flaaco. 

Our  oolaaQiiT  from  Indtoia  haa  aamad  our 
allanion  by  tha  way  ha  haa  oonduclad  Nin- 
aalf  with  dlgnHy  and  inteHlganoa  not  only 
during  tha  raoant  haaringa  on  tha  IranCon^ 
afli*  but  throughout  Na  lanura  in  Congraaa. 
Wa  wa  hjcky  to  have  Nm. 

I  aubmN  DavW  Bredar-a  oofcjmn  to  tha 
reooro  for  my  coMaaguaa'  partuaL 

(David  Brodar'a  artcto  foNowa:] 
hurwm  to   Las   Hamii-toii— A   Ooob   Coa- 
oaaHMAa'i  Trouokts  oa  tkx  UAM-Coimu 
AypAiB 

(By  David  8.  Broder) 
Rep.  Lee  H.  HamUton  (D-Ind.)  U  one  of 
the  remarkable  membera  of  Concreae— Inde- 
pendent, tboucbtful  and  In  every  reapect  re- 
liable. That  la  not  a  freah  dlacovery.  But  It  is 
a  nmrhit*'"  the  country  la  coming  to  share 
aa  it  watcbea  htm  function  as  oochalrman  of 
the  Joint  Houae-aenate  hearlnga  on  the 
Iran-contra  affair. 

Thoee  of  us  who  were  here  23  years  aco 
took  the  measure  of  this  t*U  Hooaler  Uwyer 
and  Methodist  minister's  son  when  he 
became  prealdent  of  the  big  class  of  fresh- 
man Houae  DemocraU  elected  on  Lyndon  B. 
Johnaon's  ooattalls  In  1M4.  As  class  presi- 
dent and  aa  the  man  who  had  beaten  a  long- 
time Republican  Incxmibent  tn  his  southern 
Indiana  diatrict.  HamUton  was  a  White 
Houae  favorlto. 

In  hla  first  torm  Johnson  arranged  three 
major  public-works  proJecU  and  18  poet  of- 
ftoea  for  hla  district.  But  when  it  was  time  to 
blow  the  whlatle  on  the  frantic,  inceesant 
leglalatlve  demands  Johnson  was  placing  on 
Caagieas  In  his  grandiose  desire  to  iMilld  "a 
Or«at  Society,"  Hamilton  did  not  flinch.  In 
September  of  1M5.  freshman  HamUton 
wrote  a  public  lettor  to  the  prealdent,  call- 
ing for  "a  pause"  for  reflection  and  "a  more 
deUberato  pace  of  leglalatlon  Ui  10M. " 

Johnson  was  furious,  but  HamUton  was 
right.  And  his  insistence  on  consulUtlon— 
aggravating  to  a  aeries  of  succeasor  presl- 
denta— also  haa  been  correct.  As  former 
chairman  of  the  House  InteUlgence  Com- 
mittee and  ranking  Democrat  on  Foreign 
Affaire.  HamUton  Is  as  consistent  in  his 
prlndplea  as  he  Is  faithful  to  hU  long-out- 
of-faahlon  crew  cut. 

Hla  colleagues  of  both  parties  know  this, 
and  now  the  American  public  Is  finding  It 
out.  HamUton'B  summary  of  the  leaaons  of 
the  hearings,  delivered  last  week  when 
Pawn  HaU's  teatlmony  ended  the  first  phaae 
of  the  Inveatlgatlon.  brought  the  confusing 
detaU  of  18  wltneasea  and  110  hours  of  teaU- 
mony  Into  clear  perspective. 

The  principal  leason.  HamUton  said.  Is 
that  prealdenu  get  In  hot  water  when  their 
admlnlatraUons  abandon  legitimate  ways  of 
operating.  "Out  government  cannot  func- 
Uon  cloaked  In  secrecy.  It  cannot  function 
unleaa  officials  teU  the  truth.  The  Consltu- 
tlon  oiUy  works  when  the  .  .  .  branchea  of 
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government  trust  one  another  and  cooper- 

ato." 

"Prtvatlaatlon  of  foreign  policy  U  a  pre- 
aeriptlon  of  confusion  and  faUurc,"  he  went 
on.  "The  uae  of  private  partlea  to  carry  out 
the  high  purpoaee  of  government  makea  us 
the  subject  of  pualeraent  and  ridicule." 

Finally,  he  added,  there  must  be  account- 
ability. "High  offldala  cannot  look  the 
other  way  or  distance  themaelvea  from  key 
aspecta  of  policy  or  the  actions  of  those 
they  supervise.  AccountabUlty  requires  rig- 
orous oversight  by  the  Congress  and  a  fuU 
exercise  of  the  process  of  checks  and  bal- 
anoea  under  the  ConstltuUon.  It  requires 
above  aU  the  operation  of  the  normal  proc- 
eeses  of  government." 

When  I  went  to  see  HamUton  the  other 
day.  I  asked  tbe  obvious  question.  Having 
watched  prealdenU  from  Johnson  to 
Reagan  commit  excesses  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, how  do  we  ensure  adherence  to  "the 
normal  proceases  of  government?"  HamU- 
ton'R  answer  Is  that  It  Is  a  queatlon  of  atti- 
tude more  than  of  law,  of  people  rather 
than  legal  preacriptloiw. 

"I  don't  think  we  wUl  be  making  massive 
new  legislative  recommendations."  he  said. 
"A  lot  of  changes  are  already  occurring  as  a 
result  of  the  procees"  of  InvestlgaUons  by 
the  Tower  commission,  the  congressional 
panels  and  the  special  prosecutor.  "Don 
Regan  Is  out.  and  Howard  Baker  Is  In.  John 
Polndextor  Is  out.  and  Frank  Carluccl  Is  In. 
The  president  already  has  said  he  wUl  no 
longer  uae  the  National  Security  Courudl  for 
[secret]  operations  but  wlU  restore  lU  advi- 
sory role." 

WhUe  HamUton  talked  publicly  In  a  week- 
end TV  Interview  of  the  poaalbUlty  of  Im- 
peachment proceedings  If  evidence  developa 
that  Reagan  knew  of  the  dlveralon  of  fimds 
to  the  contraa.  he  doea  not  want  to  put  fur- 
ther restrictions  on  the  authority  of  the 
president.  He  told  me  he  beUeves  strongly  In 
the  existing  legal  requirement  that  Con- 
gress  be  notified  of  covert  operaUons.  But 
even  with  aU  he  has  seen  and  heard  of  the 
Iran-contra  affair.  HamUton  said  he  would 
not  Join  thoee  DemocraU  who  say.  "a  presi- 
dent should  not  conduct  a  covert  action 
without  approval  of  Congress.  I  think  a 
president  has  to  have  authority  to  conduct 
secret  operations,  so  long  as  Congreas  Is  no- 
tified." 

But  then  he  added  an  Important  provlao— 
which  somehow  presldenU  have  great  diffi- 
culty leamlnr  "Secret  operations  should 
supplement  existing  poUcy.  not  take  new 
inltlatlvea."  HamUton  said.  "In  this  caae. 
they  were  at  odda.  The  United  SUtea  was 
urging  aU  naUons  to  refrain  from  aelllng 
arms  to  Iran  or  Iraq,  but  secreUy  we  were 
seUlng  arms  to  Iran.  Our  secret  poUcy  con- 
tradicted our  public  policy." 

That  is  what  subverted  "the  normal  proc- 
esses of  government"  and  the  credlbUlty  of 
the  Reagan  administration,  with  coaU  being 
felt  everywhere  from  the  Persian  Oulf  to 
the  1M8  prealdental  preUmlnariea.  If  Hamil- 
ton Is  right  again  In  Judging  that  Congreas 
wlU  not  find  legislative  remedies  for  such 
foUy.  we  have  to  be  sure  thoee  seeking  to 
succeed  Reagan  understand  the  fundamen- 
tal leason  of  this  sad  affair. 
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AMERICAN  GOSPEL  ARTS  DAY 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

OrCAUrOBMIA 

nr  THB  Houag  or  WEntnBHTATivia 
Thunday,  June  IS.  1987 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Spaakar,  recognizing  that 
goapal  muaic  la  an  important  part  of  thia  Na- 
tton'a  cuNurai  harttaga.  a  malortty  of  my  ool- 
laaguaa  in  tha  Mouaa  of  Rapraaantativaa  t\iM9 
cfwaan  to  daiignate  June  18.  1967  aa  Amari- 
can  Qoapal  Arta  Day.  I  have  joinad  tham  in 
coaponaoring  this  iagisiation. 

This  rich  form  of  human  axpraaaion,  a 
unique  product  of  the  black  axpariianoa  in  thia 
country,  is  ttta  be  that  binds  black  churchaa 
and  famiHaa  togalhar,  inspiring  communitlaa  to 
Chriatian  Moq  and  aharing  and  oonnacUng 
ona  ganaration  to  anotttar. 

Tha  great  namaa  of  goapal  muaio— WHHam 
Harbart  Brawilar,  Thomas  Andraw  Doraay, 
MahaNa  Jackaon.  Shiriay  Caaaar.  Jamaa 
Clavaiand,  tha  HawUrvs  family,  tha  Winans 
among  ttiam— caN  to  mind  timaa  of  auffarii^ 
artd  hope,  aatbadcs  and  prograaa.  tha  hiatory 
of  a  community  and  draama  of  a  paopia. 
Qoapai  muaic  canlaa  with  it  our  vary  idanlity. 

Ita  influanoa  haa  fUtarad  throughout  Ameri- 
can cultora.  Many  of  the  graataat  btacfc  muaic 
atars  of  today— in  Jazz,  bluaa.  or  pop  music— 
goi  maa  aian  in  cnova  oi  maw  noma  cnurcr>- 
aa.  Diractiy  and  indirectly,  aH  Amaricans  have 
baan  touched  by  the  rich  iagacy  of  goapal 
muaic. 

On  June  19.  a  day  traditionally  obaanwd  in 
tha  black  community  aa  a  apadal  day  of  ap- 
pradalion  for  tha  political  and  cultural  harWago 
of  black  America,  I  sakito  tha  black  churcfwa 
of  Loa  Angaiaa  for  kaopiriQ  tha  goapal  apirit 


PRODIGY  KEEPS  OUTDOING 
HIMSELF 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

orPLOKUM 
Dl  THX  HOUSS  OP  RBPBgaSMTATIVSS 

Thuraday,  June  IS.  19S7 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  fortunate  to 
have  anxxtg  my  constituents  a  very  talontod 
young  pianiat  and  composer,  16-yaar-oM 
Hratch  Boghoaatam  who  recently  piaoad  first 
in  a  stetawMe  competibon  hosted  by  tha  Ftorl- 
da  Fadaratkyi  of  Music  Qubs.  Boghoasiam 
haa  bean  playing  and  composing  his  own 
oompoaitkxts  since  he  was  3-yaars-oM. 
Lourdas  Fernandez  of  the  Miami  Herakl  haa 
written  a  delightful  feature  about  Boghoasiam 
that  I  wouM  Nke  to  bring  to  the  attantkxi  of  my 


PaooNT  Kiara  OtrrDODia  Hntaai.r.  Hoaoita 

roB  PiAMisT-Coicpoaxa  Reach  a  CaaaoaaDO 

WrrH  CABNaoiz  Coacaar 

(By  Lourdes  Femandea) 

At  the  age  of  S.  Hratch  Boghoaalam 
plunked  down  at  a  toy  organ,  a  Chrlatmas 
gift  from  his  parmta.  and  played  a  couple  of 
tunea  he  had  Juat  heard. 

At  8.  he  wrote  his  first  composition.  Inspi- 
ration No.  1. 

Next  year.  Boghoasiam.  16.  wlU  perform  at 
Carnegie  HaU  In  New  York. 

It's  Just  one  more  honor  for  Boghoasiam. 
a  Junior  at  Miami  Beach  High.  Last  month 
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he  placed  first  in  aenior  concerto  and  piano 
solo  during  a  atatewlde  high-school  competi- 
tion boated  by  tbe  Florida  Federation  of 
Muaic  Clulw. 

He  also  was  elected  president  of  the 
Junior  Federation  of  Music  Cluba,  a  group 
for  piano  students. 

There  have  lieen  other  honors,  among 
them  t>elng  a  guest  soloist  with  the  Miami 
Touth  Symphony  Orcheatra  and  drawing  a 
standing  ovation  a  year  ago  at  tbe  Academy 
Muaic  Halla  In  Philadelphia  when  he  per- 
formed. 

It  aU  started  with  a  picnic  and  the  UtUe 
toy  organ.  There  had  l>een  a  band  at  the 
picnic  and  upon  returning  home,  3-year-old 
Boghoaalam  sat  at  the  organ  and  played 
aome  of  the  same  timea  as  the  ImumL 

A  couple  of  months  later,  his  parente  got 
him  a  real  piano. 

Hla  first  compoaitlon.  five  years  later,  was 
a  reaction  to  a  story  Boghoaaiam's  mother 
told  him  about  their  heritage.  Boghosslam's 
family  is  and  l>elongs  to  the  Armenian 
church.  The  family  moved  from  Lebanon  to 
New  Jeraey  when  he  was  9  months  old. 

The  story  was  about  the  Armenian  OeiK>- 
dde  of  1915— when  SCO  political.  InteUectual 
and  religious  Armenian  leaders  were  puUed 
out  of  their  homea  and  executed  by  Otto- 
man Turks. 

"I  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  began  com- 
poalng.  and  In  a  way,  I  reUved  what  had 
happened."  Boghoasiam  said.  "That  feeling 
is  very  hard  to  get.  I  enjoyed  It  ao  very 
much  that  I  knew  It  was  a  feeling  I  wanted 
to  keep  forever." 

Boghoasiam  was  hooked  on  composing. 
Two  years  later,  at  age  10,  he  liegan  study- 
ing with  University  of  Miami  Professor  Ro- 
salina  Sacksteln.  He  stlU  takes  lesson  frmn 
her  once  a  week. 

"He's  very  musical.  He's  not  only  gifted, 
but  he  feels  music."  Sacksteln  said.  "He  has 
a  love  of  music,  and  he  shows  It  In  his  play- 
tog." 

Boghoasiam  has  the  potential  to  t)ecome  a 
rlasslrsl  pianist  If  he  chooses  to.  Sacksteln 
said. 

Talent  has  to  t>e  combined  with  discipline. 
Boghoaalam  has  found.  After  leaving  Beach 
High  at  3:30  pjn..  he  goes  home  and  prao- 
ticea  for  four  hours. 

"After  that,  I  do  my  homework  and  the 
rest  is  sleep.  But  what  I  do  during  off  hours 
Is  maliUy  music,"  Boghoasiam  said.  "Tou  do 
get  tired  after  a  couple  of  hours  of  practic- 
ing, but  you  have  to  keep  playing  because  of 
the  difference  It  wlU  make— like  Carnegie 
HaU." 

Boghoaalam  also  practices  on  weekends. 
On  Simdays.  he  plays  the  organ  for  St. 
John  the  Baptist  Church  in  Miami  and  St. 
Gregory  Church  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  where 
his  father  is  the  chc^rmaater. 

Both  churches  are  Armenian.  It  was  Ar- 
menian Archl>lahop  Mearob  Ashjlan  who, 
upon  hearing  Boghoaalam  play  one  day,  de- 
cided to  l>ook  Carnegie  HaU  for  a  concert. 
Boghoaalam  wUl  play  there  In  January. 

Mostly.  Boghoasiam  plays  rlasslrsl  music. 
He  has  three  90-mlnutes  tapea  fiUed  with 
bis  rlassiral  compoaltlons. 

"I  listen  to  rock,  but  I  don't  like  perform- 
ing It  because  It's  too  simple  compared  to 
classical."  he  said.  "Playing  rlasslml  pute 
me  in  a  different  state  of  mind;  it's  more  re- 
laxing." 

Boghoasiam  Joined  the  rock  and  Jazz  en- 
semliles  In  his  freshman  year  at  Beach 
High,  but  didn't  enjoy  it  too  much. 

"AU  of  a  sudden  I  was  having  to  foUow  a 
whole  group,  and  there  were  aU  these  spot- 
li^hte  and  people  screaming."  he  said.  "It 
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was  a  lot  different  from  elaaaieal.  where  you 
can't  make  a  sound  becauae  the  performer 
wUl  loae  his  concentration." 


TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 
TODAY  AT  THE  CXJNSTITU- 
TIONAL  CONVENTION  (JUNE  18) 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

oPDnxuaA 
ni  THX  HOITSI  or  RSFSXSDrTATIVEa 

Thunday.  June  IS.  19S7 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  June  18,  1787 
belonged  to  Alexander  Hamilton  of  New  Yoric 
The  30-year-oid  HamMon  gave  a  64wur 
speech  in  whfch  the  expressed  hia  dwsatisfac^ 
tkxi  with  both  reform  plana  curranUy  being 
considered. 

He  urged  the  doiogatos  to  adopt  a  mora 
centralized  government  wtiich  wouki  take 
away  even  more  power  from  the  Statea  than 
the  Virginia  Plan  called  for.  Hamilton  wmtod 
to  establish  powerful  executive.  )udteial  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Nattonal  Govern- 
ment with  the  authority  to  ovenule  any  State 
law. 

Hamilton  vvas  coraidered  to  be  one  of  the 
brightest  men  at  ttie  gathering  and  he  was  to 
play  a  leadirig  role  in  the  effort  to  ratify  tha 
Constitution  in  the  months  after  the  Converv 
tkxi. 

But  on  June  16,  his  proposal  dkJ  not  gain 
any  support  wtwtaoever.  In  fact.  Its  maior  con- 
tribution, some  have  sakl.  was  only  to  make 
the  Virginia  Plan  seem  more  moderate  in  com- 


REPEAL  OF  ANTTTRUSTCTEaO*- 
TION  HELD  BY  U.S.  INSURANCE 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OPCAUFOKMIA 
nr  THS  HOtTSX  OF  RKPRISDrrATIVBS 

Thunday.  June  IS.  19S7 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Califomi&  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  are  introducing  "The  Fairness  in  Irv 
surance  Act  of  196r'  (H.R.  2727).  a  bill  da- 
signed  to  bring  fairness,  availability,  and  genu- 
ine competition  to  ttte  insurarKe  induatry. 

This  bill  repeals  the  current  exemptton  of 
the  Insurance  industry  from  our  country's  anti- 
trust laws.  Unlike  any  other  maior  U.S.  indua- 
try of  similar  size  and  scope,  the  $400  billon 
Insurance  Industry,  consuming  12  percent  of 
our  groas  natkxial  product  is  exempt  both 
from  Federal  reguiatkxi  and  from  the  market 
diadpline  provMad  by  Federal  antitnjat  law. 
This  special  treatment  is  ail  the  more  axtraor- 
dirwry  and  anachronistic  at  a  time  wfwn  other 
financial  sannce  industrias  are  undergoing  da> 
ragulatton  and  are  fuHy  subject  to  the  Federal 
antitrust  laws. 

Many  critics  question  whether  the  induatry. 
operating  in  this  higfily  privMegad  environment, 
is  providing  the  inauranoe  oonaumer  a  fair 
deal.  SfiieMed  by  its  exemption,  tha  inaurance 
induatry  legally  can  and  doee  engage  in  be- 

h rt ,  J rt f        I  III  nil        t^*»         H'  —      l.,ili  tmtaim  m  -    ■*-»     1^^ 

navKX  wmcn.  lor  omar  nousmaa.  woun  oa 
punishabia  aa  criminal  offenaes. 
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Inboi)  vwlMwd  hoiteonirt  prio» 

M*  toM  to  a  raqulrad  purchw  o( 
I  In  •  proiWito  ln«-w»  to9*y  uMd 

•nw  ■  "■■■tity  «  cartiin  typ-  o«  <yr*0*  " 

imilwl  or  uuii»lili»l  Umimi  m  «••  C"gom>r« 

«•  dMdKl  up  wNh  ImpunNy. 
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_..*^  ttuk  ■•MiofMw  kk  MM^nl  ttw  Fadarri     navlronmenUl  Policy  InsUtutc 
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Consumer  Fe<ler»Uon  of  Amertca 
OofMumen  Union 
PutiUc  CiUaen't  Coogrcai  Watch 
XJA  Public  Intereat  RMearch  Group 
Envlronmoital  Action 


TTtaMooaaoa  

I  iiinptrfii*  of  ouatomara  ol  Inaur- 
,  WHO  MwonQ  ua  >a  net  ona?    auch 

,^jtm  111  mil  do  not  aafva  Via 

wMc  good.  And.  wttaTa  ttta  raclwooal  bana« 
Scaiilad  by  Oa  pubte  lor  t>a  >ndua>rya  ami- 
»ual  aMampHon?  T?w  puMc  laoaa  *yroctia(- 
kv  prioa  ineiaMaa  for  a  daoraMing  fanga  d 
producla.  ai»*a  Iha  ^"^  1^* 

jdMiaa.  Thara  la  no  aquNa- 

Wa  kadaofl  ior  Via  pUbIc  m  Ma  aquMoa 
YaL  inaiasnoa  la  kaflapanaatita  to  moat 
Amartcana  mual  maura  Viair  buai- 


pha;  and.  Vwough  aodal  aacurlly  and  prtvata 
piMW.  n«ona  o«  Amaricana  pureHaaa  Inaur- 
I  toprowtda  a  aouroa  o<  mcoma  m  radra- 


In  Via  pMt  2 ^ 

fewa  of  kwnnoa  auddanly  bacoma  proNW- 
•Mly  >jnianat)fa.  or  wtwly  unavaMbta.  Many 
oonaumara,  liialniMn  «id  local  communl- 
Vaa  «•  now  feroad  to  pay  aatonomlcal  In- 
oraaaaa  )uai  to  obtoln  minimum  covaraga. 
OounVaaa  oVwra  «•  taoad  wNh  having  to  "go 
bw«"-«par«la  wNhoul  kiauranoa-cr  to  ahut 
down  pwt  or  ai  ol  ttiair  buainaaa  oparationa. 

In  raoam  momha.  ttw  oWa  in  avaMbWy  ia 
•M  to  hava  laaaanad:  but  N  haa  not  dtoap- 
pMvd.  MaMiwtHa.  •»  dynawica  o«  conHnu- 
tag  prtoa  cydaa  ara  baing  vMualy  Ignorod.  No 


occur  or  whalhar  It  w«  ba  mora  or  laaa  aawaro 
tww  iha  qWa  wa  haoa  )uat  waalharad.  Wtiat 
la  oartirin  ia  ttiat.  untaaa  aomatNng  la  dona. 


ol  oommarea  aa  a  raauM  of  a 

_  JudtoM  docWna— tha  "Stala 

docMna.  Undar  Ma  dockina.  M  a  Stato 

a  poicy  to  rapiaoa  *raa  marttat 

, «Nh    auparvlaad    ragutatlon.    N 

could,  in  affact.  aNaM  inauranoa  oompaniaa  in 
proaacuHon  undar  Fadaral 
law.  Thua.  inauranoa  actMMaa  ftat 
_.     to  "aKpraaa  Stato  authorfaallon" 
"acttva  Stato  auparMon"  would,  to  that 
not  ba  aubiact  to  Fadaral  anMruat 


juat  aattwy  haw*  ovar  ttw  laat  toiv 
Tha  inauwica  taduaay  ia  ona  of  Iha  rtchaat 

«id  moat  powaiM  induatrtaa  m  Amartca. 
hawing  graat  Impact  on  our  daiy  Ivaa.  Incraaa- 
ingly.  oonaumar  groupa,  bualnaaaaa.  and  Gov- 
•mmant  oMcWa  ha^  damandad  changa. 
FTC  CtarimiMi  Dwiial  Oiwar.  Dapartmant  of 
jua«oa  Antnruat  CWaf  Chartaa  Rula.  Iha  Na- 
ionri  Comaranoa  of  Stato  Laglalaturaa.  and 
ttw  Nalionirf  AaaodaHon  of  Attomoya  Qanaral. 
■nong  othaia,  hava  urgad  ramoMng  tfia  in- 
duab/a  wMniat  axamptioa  Stato  oftidala 
haw*  coma  to  ua  ta  Congraaa.  aaking  for  tha 
addMoMi  toola  that  ttia  Fadaral  anMruat  lawa 
would  giwa  ttw  Stalaa  in  daaing  with  iNa  m- 

dually. 

Tha  bM  imroduoad  today  maata  thaaa  ra- 
quaato.  It  would  not  aupplani  axialing  Stato 
autfwrily  to  lagulato  ttia  inauranoa  induatry. 
UnfortunaMy.  undar  tha  currant  law.  Stato 
raguMlon  of  tha  Inauranoa  induatry  ia  baing 
invadad  rattiar  ttwn  lacMatad.  Our  Intont  ia 
to  abanglhan  Stato  ragulaiton. 

It  la  important  to  amphaaiza  that,  undar  tha 
bHt  Slatoa  would  uwiMiwia  to  lagulan  inaur- 
«tca.  not  Via  Fadaral  Oowammant.  bi4  woiAI 
ba  ^>to  to  do  ao  mora  affacHvaly.  Stalaa  ara 


WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  MEANING 
OF  OLASNOST 


Tha  Suprama  Court  haa  tannad  our  antiauat 
lawa  "tha  Magna  Carta  of  fraa  antorpriaa" 
.  .  .  "aa  inyortant  to  Iha  piaaan<Bttan  of  aco- 
nomic  fcaadom  and  our  Iraa  antorpilaa  ayatom 
aa  tha  B«  of  nghta  ia  to  tha  prolacion  of  our 
fundMnant^  paraonal  fraadoma."  (US.  v. 
Tapoo  /iMOOMm  mc.  406  us  596.  610 
(1972).)  vm\  thaaa  lawa.  wa  aaok  to  maintain 
•oonomic  Iraadom  in  tha  martial  placa  tor  Iha 
banafU  of  our  cMzana.  Tha  inauranca  inAwlry 
ia  loo  inyortant  to  laava  bayond  thair  raactt 
Bringing  ttw  inauranoa  induatry  undar  tha 
Fadani  wMbuat  lawa  would  bo  of  obvtoua 
banait  to  oonaumara.  Tha  inauranca  Intkjafey 
wouM  no  longar  be  able  to  raiae  ito  prtoaa  in 
concad  It  could  not  engage  in  tying  arranga- 
manla.  It  could  not  aat  unMorm  prtoaa.  nor 
could  ttw  induatry  require  inauranca  aganta  to 
cfiwge  the  same  uimmiaalon.  If  price  iiala 
ware  iaauad  to  induatry  members,  they  would 
have  to  be  made  timely  available  to  the 
pubtc 

Forty-Ava  years  have  gone  by  ainca  Con- 
greaa  heeded  the  ^jpeal  ollhe  inauranoa  in- 
duatry for  tpedal  treabnenL  Whatever  the 
wiadom  of  that  move  then,  it  ia  certainly  not  m 
keeping  with  the  changing  naeda  of  the  flnan- 
cM  aarvioea  landacape  nor  working  to  the 
benefit  of  our  citizens  today. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  heed 
the  caM  of  ttw  consumers  srvl  regulators  of  irv 
surwice  to  bring  thia  cnxaai  induatry  under  our 
anHbuat  lawa.  I  urge  our  coleaguea  to  join  us 
In  this  Important  effort  Mr.  Speeker.  I  stAmit 
wHh  this  statement  a  Kst  of  some  of  the  sup- 
portors  of  repeal  of  the  McCarran-Fergueon 
wilMruat  exemption  for  the  inauranca  industry. 
Paitul  List  or  SuFfoarsas  or  Rpkal  or 
THS  IMSUSAIKS  IwiMisTST's  Airriimusi  Ex- 
wmman  Umas  McCASBAji-Fss0Osoa 
Tlie  !»•«  White  House  Conference  on  ansll 

Duilnrei 
National  Conference  of  SUte  Leflalatures 
NaUoDSl  AsMcUtlon  of  Attorney's  General 
Daniel    Oliver.   Chairman.   Federal   Trade 

CommlMlon 
Charles  Rule.  Assistant.  Attorney  General 
In  Charte  of  the  AnUtnist  Division.  De- 
partment of  Justice 
t^iwmii  Buatnesi  licclslatlve  Council 
American  Bankers  AsaocUtlon 
Natlofial   Aaaocistlon   of   Women   Business 

Owners 
Consumer  Bankers  Association 
AFL-CIO  ,    _^^  ,_ 

American  AMOcUtlon  of  Nurse  AnesthetlsU 
Aaaodatton   of    American    Physicians   and 

Surgeons 
American  Nursea  Aasocistion 
American  AssodsUon  of  Retired  Persons 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
Amaliated  Transit  Union 
National  Insurance  Consumer  Orcanizatlon 
Women's  Equity  Action  Leacue 


cam- 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMTTH 

or  SBW  jKxsrr 
Dl  THS  BOU8S  OF  BCraSBKMTATlVB 

Thunday.  June  18. 1987 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jeraey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sacrataiy  Qanaral  Qortachav  I 

of  the  moat  noted  public  image 

neeeed  by  the  Soviet  people  and 
in  the  last  half  of  a  century.  Only 
and  intense  scrutiny  will  determine  ttie 
tnje  effects  of  this  staled  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Membera  may  be 
•urpriaad  to  team  that  glaanoat  is  not  a 
word  or  idea  to  ba  uaod  in  tha  Soviet  political 
context  Aa  earty  aa  1919,  Vtodta*  Lenin  him- 
aeN  uaed  and  mampulalad  thia  word  whan  he 
sought  to  *t»»  some  of  the  Communiat  bu- 
reaucracy at  that  time.  Although  he  permltlad 
certttn  free  marlcet  activities,  eased  some  po- 
lltk:^  reatnctiona  and  even  aitowed  a  few  pri- 
vate publlahing  houaes  and  art  groups  to  func- 
tion, Itieee  freedoms  were  snuffed  out  witti 
Itie  consolidation  of  power  and  the  beginnings 
of  Stalin's  reign  of  terror. 

I  wouM  hope  Mr.  Speeker.  that  glaanoat  w« 
Iranaiato  Into  the  toleratton  of  reigioua  pre- 
cepts arxl  an  end  to  the  methodtoal  dtocriml- 
nation  arxJ  hwaaament  of  the  people  of  faith. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  hope  that  the  policy  of 
glasnost  will  reverse  the  restnctions  which 
have  been  impoaed  on  Soviet  citizens  wf» 
desire  to  amlgrato.  eapadally  those  Soviet 
Jews  who  have  been  kinging  to  join  their  fam- 
mee  in  Israel  or  in  the  West  Unfortunately.  Mr. 
Speaker,  only  16  days  foMowing  the  giasnoet 
initiative  an  announcement  was  made  on  Fot>- 
njary  12  by  the  OVIR,  the  Moacow  visa  off«e. 
that  eight  individuals  were   prohibited  from 
emigrating  becauee  of  ttieir  past  employment 
m  ftotos  whteh  a«agedly  gave  them  access  to 
stato  aeorata.  In  actual  fact,  most  of  theee  re- 
fuaeniks  had  first  applied  over  a  decade  ago 
and  it  was  at  leaat  that  king  since  they  had 
worked  m  the  government  Yesterday.  I  waa 
joined  by  69  of  our  colleagues  in  Introckicing  a 
reaohitton  regarding  not  only  theae  eight  and 
their  families  but  aH  Soviet  Jaws  who  are 
wishing  to  exerciae  their  right  to  emigrato. 
Oeaily.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  word,  glaanoat. 
and  the  commitment  of  the  Soviet  Union  ia  to 
have  any  meaning  at  aH.  it  cannot  continue  to 
deprive  Soviet  Jewa  of  their  basic  human 

ngnia. 

On  another  humanitanan  plane.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  can  hope  that  glaanoat  win  mean  tha 
tennination  of  the  severe  imHattons  which  are 
placed  on  the  Soviet  citlzena'  right  to  travel 
abroad.  This  is  eapadaNy  important  In  tha 
of  famiiai  wiataipg  to  viait  wMto  their  ralar 

With  about  5  mlBton  Amaricana  who 

have  famMal  tiea  In  and  trace  their  engine  to 
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Iwids  now  part  of  ttie  Soviet  Union,  ttiere  are 
countless  relatives  who  wouM  give  ttieir  Hte's 
aavinga  to  travel  and  visit  one  another,  if  only 
they  were  aUowed  by  the  Soviet  Government 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  our  co«oaguo«  in 
both  Houaas  of  Congreaa  have  jolnad  Senator 
DcCoNaM  and  myself  as  ooaponaora  of  a 
raaokJiion  which  we  Introduced  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  emphaaizing  the  Impor- 
tance of  and  urging  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
aped the  right  of  unraaktolad  famMy  viatta. 

We  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  glaanoat  means 
wi  end  to  the  paychiatric  hoapitala  which  are  a 
bwtwic  means  of  penalzing  pottbcal  (Sa»- 
denta  Reitatile  reports  show  ttiat  ttiere  are  a 
total  of  13  special  psychiatric  hoapitais  admin- 
iatered  by  the  MinMry  of  Internal  AHairs.  five 
special  paychiatric  cotoniea  for  the  treatment 
of  ttioee  in  labor  campa  and  other  general 
paychiatric  hoapitala  throughout  the  country 
which  we  used  to  detain  and  treat  diaaidents 
Mtitrwily.  My  colleagues  may  lemember  that 
in  February  1963.  prior  to  the  censure  threat- 
ened by  the  Wortd  Psychiatric  Aaaodatton 
Congreaa.  the  official  Soviet  AR-Union  Society 
of  Psychiatrists  and  Neurologlsta  abn^^Hy 
withdrew  itaelf  from  the  aaaodatton.  This  pre- 
ampiive  move  landa  addHional  credence  to 
the  indkrtment  that  Soviet  psychiatric  hospitals 
we  being  used  to  suppress  their  people. 

How  can  Mr.  Gorbachev  expect  to  have  a 
"demokratizataia"— the  democratization— of 
government  officials  if  constructive  political 
debate  Is  not  altowed?  Only  a  weak  and  inse- 
cure poHtKal  system  crushes  dissent 

The  Russian  peopto  are  a  proud  and  nobto 
peofito  they  deeerve  tietter  than  absototo  tyr- 
anny and  terror.  Pertiapa— and  its  a  big  per- 
hi«)e— Mr.  Gortiachev's  glasnost  will  mean  an 
eaaing  of  cunant  rapreaaton  and  the  opening 
of  a  new  aodety  In  the  Union  of  the  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  We  can  hope.  Mr.  Speak- 
w,  but  we  must  not  forget  to  assess  progress 
with  the  litmus  test  of  real  freedoma— ttie 
freedoms  of  thougfit.  movement,  religtous 
faith,  and  political  deflate  wfsch  must  be  en- 
joyed by  all  Soviet  citizens. 


TRDBDTE  TO  JUDGE  BLAIR 
REEn^ES 


HON.  ALBERT  G.  BUSTAMANTE 

or  TKZAS 
m  THS  HOt7SE  or  RBPRKSKirTATiyBS 

Thunday,  June  18,  1987 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speakw.  it  is  a 
privilege  to  bring  to  the  attentton  of  my  col- 
leagues a  dMnguiahed  tribute  wrhich  has 
been  pakJ  to  a  highly  reapected  membw  of 
the    San    Antonto    community.    Judge    Blair 

Judge  Reeves  was  honored  last  week  by 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  PAV]  aa  the 
national  diaabled  veteran  for  1967.  Each  yew 
tfie  Diaabled  American  Veterans  nominates  an 
outstandtag  diaabled  veteran  who  overcomes 
a  diaabUMy  and  achievea  successful  fuHtime 
work  for  this  award. 

Judge  Reeves  began  his  military  service 
with  the  U.S.  Marine  Corpe  in  1942,  serving  In 
the  Pacific  during  Worid  Ww  II.  While  on  duty, 
he  waa  wounded  at  Okinawa  in  May  1945. 
Reluming  to  San  Antonio  in  a  wheelcfiair.  he 
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entered  college  and  earned  a  law  degree  from 
St  Mary's  University.  In  1967  he  was  elected 
county  judge  for  Bcixw  County  and  served  as 
the  county's  top  adminiatrative  official  until 
1977.  After  5  years  aa  a  County  Court  at  Law 
Judge  he  was  nominaled  for  a  seat  in  the 
Fourth  Court  of  Appeala  wtiere  he  serves 
today  as  an  aasodate  justice. 

Judge  Reeves  is  a  rote  model  not  only  for 
ttie  more  tfian  2.5  mMton  dteabled  veterans  in 
tha  United  States,  but  for  all  Americans.  His 
acfiiavements  pay  tribute  to  the  poww  of  the 
human  spirit 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  the 
people  of  the  23rd  Congressional  District  and 
the  city  of  San  Antonto  In  recognizing  Judge 
Reeves'  accomplishments. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  TARZANA 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  10 
OUTSTANDING  WOMEN  OP 
THE  YEAR 


HON.  HOWARD  L  HERMAN 

or  cAuroRHiA 

Of  THX  HOUn  OF  BKPRSSEHTATIVBS 

Thunday,  June  18, 1987 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  10  extraonSnary  memt)ers  of  my 
community.  They  have  tieen  selected  by  the 
Tarzana  Chambw  of  Commerce  as  the  10 
Outstanding  Women  of  the  Yew.  Their  various 
accomplishments  exemplify  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  commitment  dednation,  and  commu- 
nity involvement 

Ms.  Bartjara  Btoomberg,  foltowing  the  death 
of  hw  16-yew-oW  son  in  an  automobito  acci- 
dent caused  by  a  drunk  drivw,  founded  the 
Los  Angeles  Cfiaptw  of  Mothers  Against 
Drunk  Driving.  She  has  served  on  the  MAOD 
NattonaJ  Board  of  Directors,  the  MADO  Stete 
Coordinating  Committee,  the  CaKfomia  Youth 
AutfKXity  Adviaory  Task  Force  on  Victim  Pro- 
gramming, and  ttie  city  attorney's  Citizen's  Ad- 
visory Commiaaton  on  AtoohoNam.  She  is  cur- 
rently chairperson  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Wide  Task  Force  on  Drunk  Driving. 

Ms.  Judith  Fisher  Is  president  of  R.J.  Asso- 
ciates, an  executive  search  and  consulling 
firm.  She  is  a  membw  of  the  Women's  Con- 
ference, Community  Outreach  Task  Force. 
Nattonal  Association  of  Women  Business 
Owners,  and  ttie  Los  Angeles  Ctiambw  of 
Commerce.  Elected  as  a  delegate  to  ttie 
White  House  Conference  on  Small  Business 
in  Waahington.  DC,  she  most  recently  was  In- 
volved with  the  Valley  Youth  Fair  which  pro- 
vided summw  jotM  for  high  sctiool  students. 

A  tireless  community  worKw,  Ms.  Louise 
Frankel  is  the  foundw  and  presidant  emeritus 
of  ttie  Planning  and  Zoning  Committee  of  ttie 
Tarzana  Property  Owners  Assodatton.  She 
has  also  served  on  the  YWCA  Board,  the 
Board  of  Zoning  Appeals,  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Civil  Service  Commlsaion.  and  the 
Steering  Committee  of  the  Endno-Tarzana 
Community  Plan.  She  is  now  at  work  on 
panels  studying  security  for  county  buikings 
and  devetopment  problems  on  Ventura  Boule- 
vard. 

Ma.  Patricia  Gewitreau.  R.N..  haa  woricad  in 
the  Pediatric  I.CU.  Bum  Unit  and  as  supen^ 
sor  of  the  operating  rooms  at  West  Valley 
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Hospitd.  She  has  also  served  as  director  of 
operating  rooma,  outpatient  surgery,  and  the 
recovery  room  at  AMI  Tarzana  Regional  Medh 
cal.  A  past  prestoent  of  ttie  Association  of  Op- 
erating Room  Nurses,  she  tias  worlced  vrith 
battwed  women  in  Thouaand  Oaks  and 
helped  find  homes  for  unwed  mothers. 

Ms.  Julie  GerHw  is  currently  cfiief  deputy  for 
Coundlwoman  Joy  Pwus.  and  has  served  as 
prestoent  of  the  Nattonal  Council  of  Jewish 
Women.  The  author  of  an  organizattonal  and 
training  manual  for  national  issue  campaigns, 
sfie  is  afoundmg  mentow  of  the  New  Reform 
Congregatton,  and  has  worked  on  congres- 
sional campaigns  and  numerous  advocacy 
movements. 

Ms.  Vickl  Israel  serves  as  senior  director 
and  supervisor  of  the  Endno  Balboa  Woodley 
Recreational  Complex.  She  is  Involved  with 
ttie  Special  Olympics,  Play  Day,  and  Superstw 
Day,  as  well  as  numerous  track  and  fiek) 
meets,  and  voluntew  tnnquets.  She  has  also 
worited  with  the  Intemattonal  Yew  of  the  ChM 
and  as  coordtoator  of  the  Israeli  Festival-Soli- 
darity Walk. 

The  chief  deputy  for  my  colleague,  ttie  Horv 
orabto  Anthony  C.  Bemxnson,  Ma.  Carol 
Ptotkin  serves  as  chairperson  of  the  Board  of 
San  Fernando  Valley  Community  Relattons 
and  of  ttie  Board  of  the  Jewish  Federalton 
Council  Family  Service  Community  Coundl. 
She  Is  also  a  membw  of  ttie  Reseda  Multi- 
purpose Board  and  the  Valley  Interfaith 
Group. 

Ms.  Judith  F.  Sultan  cofounded  and  contin- 
ues to  serve  as  prestoent  of  ttie  Valley  Pw- 
ents  Support  Group  for  High  Risk  Infants.  She 
has  helped  coordinate  similw  groups  through- 
out Los  Angeles,  and  is  a  membw  of  the 
March  of  Dimes  Educattonal  Committee, 
Parent  Cwe  Inc.,  the  CaKfomia  Prenatal  Asso- 
ciation, and  several  othw  neonatal  groups. 
She  is  currently  serving  as  a  membw  of  Sur- 
geon General  C.  Evwett  Koop's  Steering 
Committee  for  the  1967  Conference  on  "Self 
Help  and  Public  Health." 

Ms.  Lillian  Wall  is  a  membw  of  the  Society 
for  Psychic  Research,  the  Republican  Senato- 
rial Innw  Circle,  and  several  cfiambers  of 
commerce.  She  has  staned  in  movies  arxJ 
commercials,  helped  to  plan,  buiW,  and  deco- 
rate the  Wan  St  Plaza  on  Ventura  Boulevanl. 
and  is  cunently  wortong  for  the  tieautification 
of  ttie  Tarzana  area. 

Dr.  Nan  Zaitlen.  a  pediatrician  in  Tarzana,  is 
active  in  numerous  pediatric  societies  and 
community  programs.  An  Integral  mentow  of 
the  comniunity,  she  exemplifies  ttie  tiest  quali- 
ties of  ttie  oM-fashtoned  physician,  serving  as 
teachw  and  counsetor,  as  well  aa  medial 
doctor. 

It  is  my  dntinct  honor  and  pleasure  to  join 
my  colleagues  In  paying  tritiute  to  these  10 
women.  Contributing  ttieir  time  and  effort  ttiey 
have  each  provided  an  invatoaUe  senAoe  to 
ttie  community. 
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THE  HEALTH  OP  OUR  CHILDREN 

HON.  WAYNE  OWENS 

OrUTAH 

Di  TBB  Boun  or  asnamiTATrm 

Thundaw.  June  li,  19*7 
Mr.  OIMENS  of  UHh.  Mr.  SpMttw.  lodqr  I 
•n  oono«n«»  rthort  •»  hM»t  ol  ow  •chool-    »*■  ••  h? 
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lorHMMv  ntttoH  EdunHon. 
Ion  «)d  OwiM  afVMrad  on  Ci«iMol  HIi.  I 
«••  atwlad  by  tMir  •MMtc*  ooncwning  ttw 

flhMflB  of  OUT  CniGIVA* 

Aooonino  to  ttwir  (ntomwlion.  40  pwocnt  a« 
cNMvn  igM  5  to  8  ar*  atrMdy  mMUMna 
obMRy.  m»rt>d  blood  praMura.  Wgh  choloo- 
tofol  I««IB.  «id  IrwdMly.  As  nwny  of  50  pw- 
own  of  our  ctMrwi  «•  not  oMng  enough 
mmdm  to  iiOM«lop  •  h—Why  hwrt  md  tog^ 
OnMNrd  of  «w  MhooMg*  boy*  and  ono^MN 
of  gMi  cannol  run  •  mio  in  Ism  ttwn  10  min- 
ulM.  Forty  pwoOTt  of  boy*  igM  6  to  12  and 
70  parewM  of  ai  gklt  cannot  do  a  aingto 
puahup. 

Tha  llgwao  «•  aapaclaMy  treubfaaoma  to 
ma.  b«:«ja*  Vw  paroamaga  of  youtti  in  Salt 
L^ta  CouMy,  wfiioh  I  laptaaant  ia  Nghar  than 


aNsNy 

fword  of  •cNwMmanta.  Erie  ia  a 

Ha  i*  oMiin  of  Iha  Poty  Prap  Aainwnlng 

Ta«n  «id  ha*  oowpalad  in  tm  Naw  York 

SMa  champtonaNpa.  Eito  haa  toatod  Na  an- 

duranoa  «id  alranglh  in  two  IrMhalona. 

I  congraluiala  Efte  Swanaon  on  Na  acNava- 
manli  wtd  I  arte  you  to  KUn  ma  in  wiahing  him 
laraa  to  *>9iand  on  Na  alraady 
ilin  ipiiWii  K  la  my  hopa  ttwt  tha  acNava- 
mants  anA  mrtMon  of  tN*  Una  achotar-aOHato 
«N  inapira  Na  paars  to  aiftva  tor  aimlar  par- 


ara  naadad.  As  it  stands,  too  many  AU's  ara 
baingvsaalad  undar  ourrant  oulmodad  daasW- 
caHon  rulaa.  Tha  Labor  Dapartmant  has  long 
awaNad  a mathod  of  drawing  oniha  untapped 
raaouroaa  of  aganolas  canying  a  Nght  load. 
TNs  lagislatton  ia  a  way  to  maka  that  poaaMa. 


June  18,  1987 

TRIBUTE  TO  MAJ.  GtX. 
RICHARD  D.  KENYON 


inMsragaid.  I  hava  baan  Imprsaaad  wNh 
Senator  Bmqaman's  bM  &  1348  and  am 
today  Modudng  a  oorraapondbig  Houaa  biN. 
TNa  M  wolM  aaMblah  an  once  of  Compre- 
hanalwa  School  HeaMh  EducaHon  wHhm  the 
Dapwtmam  of  Education  to  asaiat.  encourage. 
and  laaue  grwas  to  Stale  and  local  educatlon- 
iri  lOandaa  to  provtde  comprehenelw  agan- 
to  provide  comprehenalwa  school  health 
to    stsmsntary    and    aeoondary 

Schoola  need  to  educate  chldren  on  health 
and  nuMion  m  order  to  prevent  dtoeaaes  snd 
■nmsi  before  they  heppen.  In  the  long  run, 
tiiaoention  wM  help  keep  down  the  costs  of 
heMh  c«*  «td  add  to  the  future  health  of  our 


OUTSTANDING  SCHOLAR-ATH- 
LETE ERIC  SWANSON  TO 
ATTEND  UA  MERCHANT 
MARINE  ACADEMY 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OmWTOBK 
DI  THB  HOUBS  OF  KKrwaMMWtKTVm 

Thundaw.  June  IB,  1987 
Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speeksr.  I  wouM  Mce  to 
bring  to  the  stisntton  of  my  coNaguas  the 
achievements  of  sn  outstandtog  studsnt  In  my 
dMrtct  It  is  wNh  great  prMe  that  I  announce 
that  Eric  Qmagmon  of  23  Shermen  Street  in 
Brooklyn.  NY.  has  been  Invited  to  attend  one 
of  our  Natton's  flnaei  aarvice  acadamiea.  It  is 
rallmhing  to  see  achiavament  such  as  his. 
TNe  young  man  paraoniflaa  the  level  of  excel- 
lenoe  to  which  we  shouU  al  sspire. 

Mr.  Swenson.  who  recently  graduated  from 
Poly  Prep  Country  Dey  School.  wM  attend  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings 
Point  TNs  school  is  one  of  the  finest  institu- 
Itone  of  Ngher  leeming  In  this  country.  Only 
supsrior  students  wHh  exoepttonel  leedership 
potential  we  accepted  to  the  academy.  Erk:  is 


A  WTT.I.  TO  REDUCE  THE  OVER- 
LOAD OF  CLAIMS  FOR  BLACK 
LUNG  AND  SOCIAL  SECURTTT 
BENEPTTS 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSia 

orronisTLVAjru 

or  TBS  HOUSB  or  KEraMMmKTATIVtB 

Thunday.  June  18. 1987 

Mr.  KANXJftSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
author  of  prevtous  legielalton  to  aaow  Federal 
agendee  to  borrow  administralive  law  iudgee 
to  hev  bwMogged  cWma.  I  am  pisassd  to 
Join  my  coMsegus.  Mr.  Murphy,  m  the  Intro- 
ductton  of  a  Ui  wNch  shoukl  significandy 
reduce  the  overtoed  of  cWms  tor  black  king 
wtd  Social  Security  benelHs  by  consoHdating 
adminialradve  law  judges  [AU's]  throughout 
the  Federal  syatam  into  one  central  panel.  We 
have  dtocuaaed  the  need  lor  oenlralzalton  on 
seversi  occestons  and  to  see  our  thoughts 
ftiaH-t*—  in  today's  actkxi  is  of  great  si^iifi- 
canoe  tor  ue  both. 

TNa  type  of  reetructuring  is  neceesary  to 
better  ulttze  AU's  who  becauee  of  a  dassHi- 
catton  nrie  handto  far  fewer  casee  in  less  de- 
mandtog  araaa  wNle  their  Mack  hjng  and 
Social  Security  counterperts  are  oveitounlened 
with  hearing  raqueats.  A  better  distributton  of 
case  woridoad  seems  to  be  the  most  logk^al 
way  to  eventuelly  eliminate  the  backtog  of 
Mack  k«ig  cieims  that  has  buit  up  over  the 
yews  whie  Improving  the  overall  adiudicatton 
syslsm. 

Chainnwi  Murphy  saw  m  m  1985  to  grant 
my  raqueat  to  hoU  a  subcommittee  fieW  hear- 
ing in  WMcaa-Barre  to  examine  the  problems 
retired  mine  woriters  and  their  wtoows  lace  in 
processing  d^ms  for  black  king  benefits. 
Those  proceedkigs  brought  attantton  to  the 
eerious  need  tor  more  AU's  to  hear  black 
hjng  caaea.  Teedmony  reveeled  that  if  current 
ralaa  were  aNowed  to  condnue.  tt  wouM  take 
more  dtan  35  year*  to  reduce  the  backtog  to 
a  so-ctftod  reaaonebis  level  of  only  6.000 


WNte  ttw  Labor  Depertment  took  steps  to 
Improve  «w  situadon  such  as  calling  for  $17.7 
miNton  for  tha  hiring  of  141  temporary  posi- 
tions to  hear  black  king  cases  and  upgrading 
ttte  status  of  sM  OS-15  black  king  judgae  one 
level,  tol  udkiadon  of  al  adnMstrative  lew 
ludgee  s«H  hadn't  occurred.  There  were  still 
nine  times  ss  many  caaes  pendkig  for  every 
black  kjng  )udge  as  there  were  for  every 
nonblack  hjrtg  judge;  hardly  an  even  distribu- 
tion of  personnel. 

Mr.  SpeW(er.  I  strongly  support  ttw  concept 
of  a  collective  systsm  in  wNch  administradve 


PERMANENT  WHITE  HOUSE 
CONFERENCE  ON  SMATiL  BUSI- 
NESS 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

or  ruHUDA 

in  THS  HOnSS  OP  RKPIUE8S1ITATIVK8 

Thursday.  June  18.  1987 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tueeday 
Repreeentadves  Foley,  Lott,  Conte.  and  I 
introduced  H.R.  2800.  a  bMI  to  provMe  penna- 
nent  auttwrtzadon  lor  White  House  Confer- 
ancaa  on  Smal  Business.  I  beleve  ttwt  this 
lagisladon  couto  be  one  of  the  most  signifk»nt 
steps  taken  by  ttw  Congress  since  the  forms- 
don  during  dw  Dsenhower  administrstton  of 
ttte  SmaH  Businaea  Adminiatradon. 

A  White  Houae  Conference  on  Small  Buai- 
ness  was  first  hakl  in  1980.  Another  one  d>en 
met  in  1986.  These  conferences  have  provkl- 
ed  dw  Nation's  small  businees  owr>ers  with  s 
forum  to  discuss  issues  snd  formulate  reoom- 
mendadons  on  matters  of  concern  to  small 
business.  The  results  of  dw  two  conferences 
sireedy  heM  have  been  astonishing.  Several 
major  legislative  Mdadves  have  resulted— ttw 
Regulatory  FlexibWty  Act  the  Papenworti  Re- 
duction Act  me  Prompt  Payment  Act  d»e  Ex- 
imSank  SmaH  Business  Amendments— to 
name  a  few.  In  addttton  to  greatty  changing 
the  Federal  landacape  for  srhall  business,  the 
national  conferences  have  fostered  Steto 
smaN  txisirwss  conferences  throughout  the 
Nation  as  well  as  similar  legislation  in  many 
States  which  emulates  what  we  have  done 
here  in  the  Congress  in  ttw  last  6  years. 

Unfortunately  the  first  two  national  smaH 
business  conferences  were  auttwrized  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis.  This  has  created  great  urxer- 
tainty  about  the  future  of  such  events.  To  end 
this  uncertainty  and  alao  to  in  a  senee  take 
ttw  matter  out  of  a  continuous  poNticai  diatog. 
H.R.  2690,  a  bipartisan  effort  has  been  Intro- 
duced. The  biN  as  drafted  wouM  require  ttiat  a 
White  Houee  Conference  on  Small  Business 
be  heW  onCe  during  eech  4-yeer  pertod  fol- 
lowing s  Presktential  election.  These  confer- 
ences offer  substantive  results,  yet  ttiey  also 
focus  ttie  publK's  mind  on  the  contributions 
and  importarm  of  small  business. 

In  the  neer  future  we  will  be  circuladng  a 
Dear  Colleegue  on  ttw  matter.  I  urge  aH  Mem- 
bers tojointtM  effort  Let  us  move  ttiis  legis- 
lation expeditiously  ttvough  ttw  House  and 
show  ttw  small  business  community  we 
means  busirwss,  small  txjsiness. 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DKXINSON 

or  ALASAMA 

nr  THX  House  op  rkpsxskhtaxtves 
Thunday.  June  18.  1987 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouM  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  Maj.  Gen.  Rk:hard  D.  Kenyon, 
ttw  CNef  of  Army  Legialative  Uaiaon,  who  will 
be  honored  with  a  retirement  review  hosted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Hon.  John  O. 
Marsh,  Jr.,  at  Fort  Myer,  VA.  June  26.  1987. 

Major  General  Kenyon.  a  native  of  Buffato, 
NY.  has  distinguished  himself  ttvoughout  his 
30-year  career.  He  has  been  ttw  epitome  of 
the  true  professiorwl  with  unquestiorwbto  k>y- 
alty  to  ttw  U.S.  Amiy  and  complete  resport- 
siveness  to  ttw  U.S.  Congress.  As  Stewart  of 
ttw  Secretary  of  the  Army's  Uaiaon  mission 
Witt)  Congress,  General  Kenyon's  perform- 
ance has  been  exemplary.  His  vast  experi- 
ence with  weepons  systems  made  him  an  in- 
vakjabto  source  of  information  as  he  srticulat- 
ed  to  members  unA  their  steffs  the  importarwe 
and  dynamics  of  those  programs  critical  to  the 
Army.  Gerwral  Kenyon  was  a  skilful  manager 
as  he  kept  continuous  the  ftow  of  information 
between  Capitol  HH  and  ttw  teadership  of  ttw 
Army.  His  astute  judgment  and  effective  com- 
munications skills  enabled  ttw  Congress  to 
understand  and  appreciate  Army  plans  and 
poscws. 

His  mUtary  career  began  In  1957  when  he 
graduated  from  ttw  U.S.  Military  Academy.  He 
served  in  a  variety  of  company  and  staff  as- 
signments.  indudtog  command  of  the  145th 
Combat  Aviatton  BattaNon  in  Vietrwm. 

Throughout  his  distinguished  career  he  has 
served  his  country  in  a  wide  variety  of  impor- 
tant sentor  command  and  staff  positions  to  irv 
dude  Deputy  Commanding  Gerwral  and  As- 
sistant Commandant  of  ttw  Army  Aviation 
Center  and  Fort  Rucker  in  Alabama;  Director 
of  Weapons  Systems  and  Assistant  Deputy 
Chief  Of  Siaif  for  Reeearch,  Devetopmerrt.  and 
Acquiaition  of  ttw  Amny  Staff.  And  in  ttw  fieM 
of  Army  Aviation.  General  Kenyon  haa  left  a 
poaitive  marie  for  years  to  come.  In  his  roles 
as  Program  Manager  for  the  Heavy  Lift  and 
Black  Hawk  halcopter.  Director  of  Weapons 
Systeme  Marwgement  and  Army  Aviatton  Of- 
ficer, he  focused  on  reeearch,  devetopment 
acquisitmn,  and  fieMing  of  ttw  beat  poeaibto 
combat  oomtwt  support  and  combat  servtee 
support  equipment  of  ttw  Army's  most  pre- 
dous  asset— ttw  irtdivklual  soMier. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  honoring  a 
man  wtw  has  served  his  country  so  devotedly 
and  urwelfishly.  Thank  you  Dick  Kenyon  for 
your  axtraordirwry  servkw  to  this  country.  I  am 
most  pleased  ttwt  you  and  your  tovely  wife 
Gihny  have  dtosen  to  retire  in  a  part  of  my 
dMrtot  We  wieh  you  both  ttw  very  best  You 
deeerve  it 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NAACP  78TH  ANNUAL  CONVEN- 
nON  AND  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  DR.  BENJABCN  L.  HOOKS 
AS  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 


HON.  MKE  ESPY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IM  THS  HOUSE  OP  BSPRSSBirTATIVSS 

Thunday.  June  18. 1987 

Mr.  ESPY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttw  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advartcement  of  Cotored 
Peopte  [NAACP]  will  be  hokjing  its  76tti 
Annual  Convention  in  New  York  City,  July  5-9. 
During  ttwt  time  ttw  memtwrship  wM  also  oel- 
etvate  the  10th  armivarvary  of  its  executive  di- 
rector. Dr.  Benjamin  Hooks. 

Tha  worid  ramwrwd  voice  of  racial  fairness 
and  equadly  among  peopte  is  the  voice  of  the 
NAACP.  Long  live  ttwir  ktoels  and  ttwir  deter- 
mination to  tiring  justice  to  the  lives  of  all 
people.  Strong  leadsrahip  is  imperative  for  ttw 
statiility  arxl  growth  of  any  organization. 
During  the  past  10  years.  Dr.  Hooks  has  led 
ttw  NAACP  ttvough  some  dmcult  and  toying 
times  wittKXJt  losing  the  foresight  and  oorv 
cepts  that  have  been  ttw  food  arxl  drink  of 
tills  venenibto  association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  leadership  can  be  manifested 
in  an  indivMual  by  virtue  of  his  or  her  age;  by 
ttwir  place  among  siblings;  or  by  election;  or 
ttvough  orws'  kfwwiedge.  It  is  obvious  ttwt  Dr. 
Hooks  has  gained  arxl  maintained  high  stature 
as  a  natiorwl  leader.  By  combining  tenacity, 
compasston,  arid  a  tove  of  truth  arxJ  justice, 
Dr.  Hooks  has  become  a  living  symbol  of  the 
goals  and  ideals  that  have  made  the  NAACP 
a  twacon  of  racial  equality. 

I  am  glad  to  share  this  Information  with  my 
House  colleagues,  and  I  submit  Mr.  Speaker, 
ttwt  we  can  all  be  assured  that  equality,  free- 
dom, and  ttw  rights  of  every  American  citizen 
as  spelled  out  in  our  Corwtitution  will  become 
actuaHzed  and  protected  wlwn  we  have 
adopted  ttw  spirit  of  ttw  NAACP  in  our  pursuit 
of  ttwse  tofty  goals. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PROF.  WALTER  W. 
HELLER 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

or  MIKinsOTA 
ni  THE  HOUSS  OP  RKPRESnrTATIVBS 

Thunday.  June  18,  1987 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  witti  great 
sadness  that  I  note  the  death  on  Jurw  16, 
1967.  of  Walter  W.  Heller,  ttw  esteemed  pro- 
fessor of  economics  wtw  served  as  Ctwirman 
of  ttw  Council  of  Ecorwnsc  Advisers  for  botti 
Preektont  John  F.  Kennedy  and  PresxJent 
Lyrxton  B.  Johnaon  and  was  a  friend  to  many 
Minneaotans.  irxdudkig  myself. 

Professor  Heller  was  noted  for  his  uraque 
ability  to  explain  complex  economic  issues  in 
layman's  terma.  It  was  this  gift  as  well  as  his 
superb  krxjwledge  of  economk:  issues  that 
erxtearod  him  to  natiorwl  polittcal  figures  and 
made  him  a  favorite  adviser  arxl  teacfwr  to 
many.  He  was  often  called  upon  by  Members 
of  ttiis  body  to  offer  his  advkw  and  analysis 
on  ttw  path  of  our  ecorxxny. 

Professor  Heller  was  a  pJcMc  aervant  in  ttw 
best  sense  of  ttw  term.  After  gaining  his  Ph.D. 
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in  ecorxxnfcs  from  ttw  University  of  Wlecoiv 
sin,  he  worked  for  ttw  U.S.  Treasury  for  sever- 
al years  and  helped  set  up  ttw  income  tax 

wittihoking  system.  He  ttwn  accepted  a  faculty 
position  at  ttw  University  of  Minrwsota  in 
1946.  In  1947,  however,  he  spent  a  year 
woriung  for  the  U.S.  military  government  in 
Germeny,  and  later,  in  1951,  returned  ttwre  aa 
an  offtoial  of  the  Marshal  plan  for  ttw  poatwv 
ecorxvnc  recovery  of  Europe.  After  retoming 
to  Mirvweota.  he  bcame  a  corwuNant  to  Gov. 
OrviUe  Freeman  and  was  later  introduced  to 
Serwtor  John  F.  Kenrwdy.  He  made  auch  an 
impresskxi  arxl  was  so  respected  at  ttw  time 
that  Kennedy,  after  becoming  Preaktent 
asked  him  to  chair  his  Counci  of  Economic 
Advisers.  Professor  Heller  accepted  the  chair- 
manship and  contirxied  in  that  poaidon  urxler 
Presktent  Jotvwon  until  1964,  wfwn  he  once 
again  returrwd  to  ttw  University  of  Mirvwsota 
He  has  advised  public  officials  since  ttwn  in 
various  positions  arxl  has  always  been  viewed 
as  a  valued  and  knowledgeabto  eource. 
Walter  Heller's  role  as  ttw  Chairman  of  ttw 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  reaNy  put 
ecorwmists  arxl  professtorwiism  into  ttw  msirt- 
stream  of  executive  brarx:h  poHcymaking. 

His  contributions  to  ttiis  country  were  erxv- 
rrxxjs.  He  was  a  principal  ardiitect  of  ttw 
1964  tax  cut  a  move  ttwt  was  wktoly  viewed 
as  setting  off  the  kxigest  pertod  of  sustairwd 
ecorwmic  growtti  this  country  had  ever  er>- 
joyed.  He  was  wklely  respected  in  the  aca- 
demk:  community  as  he  wrote  a  rxjmber  of  in- 
fluential works  in  ecorxxivcs.  Heller  also  knew 
how  to  frame  arxl  focus  issues  for  ttw  put)lic 
in  a  way  ttwt  reflected  ttw  consequerx^s  arxl 
reality  of  ttw  varied  ctioices  arxl  actions  avail- 
able to  rwtional  decistonmakers. 

During  my  tenure  in  Congress,  Profeaaor 
Heller,  who  was  both  a  constitajent  and  a  sup- 
porter, often  helped  me.  His  presence  in  my 
community  arxl  in  ttiis  ftation  will  be  sorely 
missed.  At  ttiis  time  I  wouM  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  edrtorials  from  both  ttw  St 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  Dispetch  arxl  ttw  Mkww- 
apolis  Star  &  Triburw. 

[From  the  St  Paul  Pioneer  Press  Dispatch. 
June  17. 1987] 

Always  trs  Tbachkb 

Walter  HeUer  wu  one  of  those  people  jrou 
assume  will  live  forever.  He  was  just  then,  a 
public  figure,  s  public  wise  man.  throushout 
the  aware  life  of  many  Americans,  of  many 
Minnesotans  In  particular.  News  of  his 
sudden  death  Monday  was  hard  to  accept. 

Mr.  HeUer  moved  onto  the  national  stage 
St  the  invitation  of  John  F.  Kennedy.  He 
achieved  prtHninence  for  tilmaelf  and  for  ec- 
onomics in  general  as  cbalmian  of  tbe  coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  for  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson.  Style  and  substance,  wit 
and  wisdom  kept  him  from  slipping  into 
footnote  status  when  Wasliington  changed. 

He  remained  a  public  wise  msn.  a  quotable 
commentator,  badi  home  at  tbe  University 
of  Minnesota. 

NCr.  HeUer  was  forever  a  teacher.  In  8ut>- 
porting  education,  he  stressed  the  link  tw- 
tween  economic  growth  and  investment  In 
"himian  capital."  In  his  own  teaching,  lie 
knew  how  to  catch  and  hold  attention.  He 
even  liked  mammoth  lecture  clawieii  liecause 
they  gave  so  many  Iwglnning  students  a 
taste  of  senior-faculty  teaching  and  "an  op- 
portimity  for  exposure  to  some  of  the  chal- 
lenge and  excitement— and  evm  the  ooca- 
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■kmal  fun—of  Um  blc  policy  imum  mnd  tet- 
tlM  In  ecoDomk*.  the  Uiino  Uiey  read 
about  every  day  In  their  papers  and  magar 
ilnea  and  aee  on  TV." 

Frequently,  thoee  arUdet  and  T\'  shows 
about  the  Ut  policy  batUes  seen  by  the  unl- 
venlty  studenu  featured  or  referred  to 
Walter  Heller  (as  good  tuy  or  bad:  eoonon- 
ica  tends  to  be  partisan).  That's  how  he  lec- 
tured a  national  classroom.  Minnesota  was 
lucky  to  have  him. 

[Prom  the  Mtane^poU?  Star  and  Tribune. 

Junft  17. 1M7] 

Trx  dradAL  WAun  Hbxkb  Economc 

Buofs 

It's  appropriate,  m  a  polfnant  way.  that 
Mmonc  the  first  to  feel  the  loss  of  Walter 
Heller  from  public  discussion  will  be  partici- 
pants In  a  forum  this  Friday  on  economic 
chance.  The  appropriateness  has  to  do  with 
Heller*!  four  decades  on  the  economics  fac- 
ulty at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  his 
combUtation  of  thtt  career  with  top-level 
aervice  in  national  govenunent  and  his  read- 
Iress  always  to  leach  wlih  vlv Id  clarity  out- 
side the  classroom  as  well  as  In. 

On  Prlday.  the  menu  professor  emeritus 
was  to  bring  his  special  blend  of  experience, 
ability  and  community  commitment  to  a 
"Minnesota  Economic  Summit"  sponsored 
in  Minneapolis  by  Keps.  WUliam  Frenael 
ard  Martin  Safco.  The  bipartisan  wish  to 
hear  him  fit  the  man  too.  Despite  his  identi- 
fication with  Democratic  administrations. 
Heller  won  respect  and  affection  from 
people  throughout  the  political  spectrum. 
But  the  InviUtlon  must  go  unfulfilled. 
Heller  died  Monday  night  of  a  heart  attack. 

He  will  be  much  missed  beyond  this  week 
and  beyond  Minnesota.  Among  economists. 
Heller  was  unusual  In  his  gift  for  expressing 
technical  analysis  in  language  that  lay 
people  could  leam  from  and  foUow.  .\m<»g 
thoee  who  learned  were  Presidents  John 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Johnson,  for  whom 
Heller  chaired  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. Congressional  committees  often  ben- 
efited from  his  testimony  as  well.  And  he 
had  a  national  audience  for  his  newspaper 
and  magaxine  writing,  television  Interviews 
and  straightforward  opinions  on  economic 
issues. 

For  a  decade  or  so.  HnUer's  Uberal  eco- 
nomic views  have  not  been  ss  ascendant  as 
they  were  before.  All  the  more  remarkable, 
then,  that  his  respect  for  economists  he  dis- 
puted and  their  desire  to  hear  his  crltlaues 
seemed  to  increase,  not  diminish,  as  Heller 
reached  and  passed  retirement  age.  Though 
a  man  of  Strong  beliefs,  HeUer  stood  above 
the  dangers  of  doctrinaire  economic  pro- 
nouncement. By  example  and  graceful  ad- 
monition he  helped  nonacademlcs  avoid 
those  dangers  too.  A  wide  lay  public  as  well 
as  his  admiring  professional  colleagues  will 
mourn  the  loss  of  Walter  Heller. 


OVERWORKi2D 
ADMINISTRATION  LAW  JtlDOBS 

HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

or  pnnisTLVAinA 

Df  THK  HOVgg  C7  RXPKCSKirTATrVIS 

TTtursday,  JuJie  18.  1987 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Spealier.  nothing  Is  mor« 
frustrating  to  our  corwtihjents  than  wailing  for 
a  final  delermination  on  a  claim  or  appeal. 
Months  and  aomatimaa  years  can  pass  before 
hearings  are  scheduled  or  deciatons  rendered 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

at  ttwM  iganolaa  wtwe  the  adminiatrativa 
law  iudoaa  (AUa]  are  ovarkMMlad  wNh  work. 

RacanHy.  many  o(  ua  undertook  a  study  of 
the  Oap««nant  c*  Labor  [OOL]  to  Mmn*n» 
what  maaauraa  may  be  awaiabte  to  speed  the 
adtudteatlon  prooiia.  Orw  of  ttte  imat  glaring 
probiamg  wa  dtooovarad  Is  thai  wMa  DOL  hag 
a  huge  baoMog.  ttwre  are  AU'a  at  other 
aoendaa  who  are  groeaty  underemptoyed.  In 
tact  aome  )udOM  at  other  aoandaa  have  few. 
N  wiy.  caaaa.  We  ware  aUe  to  identify  MeraHy 
hundrsdi  of  MMal  "paraon  yaaw "  that  coiM 
be  made  gaMhls  to  DOL  to  avoid  the  back- 
log of  caaaa.  Hoawwer.  bureaucratic  afwrt- 
■igNadnaag  and  the  rigid  hulartciry  of  the 
budget  prooeea  haa  precluded  tNa  logk»l 
acioa  Thug,  whia  ouoatWuenla  ware  waiting 
to  have  ttwk  caaee  tried,  the  bactdog  contin- 
ued to  grow. 

The  Department  of  Labor  rapeatodhr  «t- 
tenvtod  to  puraue  a  mora  aanattile.  ooel-el- 
fecHva  igiproach  to  daaing  wNh  tNa  aertoua 
adiudtoalion  prebiam  through  pooling  adludtoa- 
Hve  raaouroea  wtth  other  laaa  acHve  agendea. 
Thaae  attempts  ware  met  with  either  outrigN 
refusal  or  demwids  lor  exoitiNant  reimbursa- 
ment  payments  for  |udk:ial  staff  time  that  oth- 
erwise wouM  be  waslsd.  ConsoUaMon  of  ad- 
ludkaltyn  staff  ttvoughoul  the  Federal  Qov- 
ammant  w«  better  aarve  our  constituents  and 
at  fw  leas  cost  than  the  pressnt  system.  Cost 
aavlngs  from  prsssnt  budget  levela  could  njn 
aa  high  aa  20  percent  certainly  involving  mi- 
of  dolars. 
Mr.  Spsaksr.  today,  atong  with  47  of  o»g 
I  am  mtrodudng  legislation  to 
a  central  panel  of  AU's  which  w« 
ransfer  of  adjudicallve  re- 
one  ager.cy  to  another.  It  wiH 
make  the  moat  efficient  uee  of  AU's  and  their 
support  staffs. 

This  laglslalinn  wiM  allow  for  all  hearings 
and  appeals  from  Federal  agencies  to  be  re- 
ferred to  a  single  adjudkartive  body  which 
couM  assign  work  to  hundreds  of  AU's  on  an 
aquMiMs  basis  insuring  that  aH  of  Ihem  wiM 
have  a  fuH  docket  The  current  systom  of 
having  adiudtoatora  pennanenlty  and  inftaodbly 
aaaigned  to  one  agency  regardtoss  of  the 
demand  for  their  aervicea.  raeults  in  mexcua- 
atM  varistiora  in  pro(kJCtivity. 

WW  it  work?  Many  States  aeem  to  think  so; 
11  alrsady  have  central  panel  heerings  and 
nppaals  ofKcaa  in  one  form  or  another.  Ap- 
proadmatoly  16  more  are  presently  conlsmplat- 
ing  a  central  panel  system.  Their  justification 
for  a  central  par>el  system  Is  compelling-. 
better  aervice.  significant  cost  savinga.  and 
independence  for  adminiatralive  law 
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aALXTTE  TO  THE  GLORIETA  BAT- 
TLEFIELD  PRESERVATION  SO- 
CIETY 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 


oraswHKuoo 

nf  TBI  HOtTSI  or  KCPRISKHTATIVCS 

TTiurtday.  June  18,  1987 
Mr.  RICHAnOSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
wouU  Hie  to  bring  to  my  colleague's  attention 
the  commamoration  of  the  12Slh  anniversary 
of  the  pivots  baMe  of  Qtorieta  Pass.  A  reen- 
actmant  Is  to  take  plaoe  m  my  home  Stato  of 
New  Mexico,  this  coming  weekend. 

Exactly.  125  years  ago,  on  March  28,  1862. 
a  dasparato  Conladarato  force  of  about  1.000 
Tax«is  ware  repeled  by  a  detennined  ban  of 
800  Union  tnxipa  and  Cotorado  mMia  at  a 
plaoe  ctfed  Pigeon's  Ranch.  NM.  The  pivotal 
dash  bacwne  known  as  the  Battle  of  Gtorieta 
Pass.  The  defeat  dashed  a  campaign,  by  the 
Confederacy,  to  capture  Fort  Union.  NM.  the 
iwgeat  union  outpost  in  the  Anzona-Naw 
Mesdoo  tenitory  and  to  seize  the  Colorado 
goto  lleMa  tor  Jefferaon  Davia. 

TNa  Father's  Day  weekend  over  100  blue 
and  gray-uniformed  reenactora  from  Arizons. 
CiMomia.  Cotorada.  Mieeouri.  Oklahoma,  and 
Taxaa  have  been  invited  to  join  the  Ovfl  War 
reenactora  of  New  Mexico  to  commemorate 
the  battle  that  was  racknamed  the  "Gettys- 
burg of  the  West"  The  battlefield  is  stIN  tocal- 
ly  known  aa  Pigeon's  Ranch  and  ia  kxatad 
approximately  17  miles  east  of  Santa  Fe.  It 
straddtos  the  fabled  Santa  Fe  Trail  that  waa 
recently  named  a  national  historic  trail.  I  am 
proud  to  be  the  author  of  this  bill  that  gave 
the  Senta  Fe  Tral  Ha  proper  piece  In  hiatory. 
Last  yeer  igiproximately  5.000  spectators 
attended  the  reenactment  of  the  Battle  of 
Glorieta  Pass,  and  produced  an  estimated 
$120,000  in  groaa  receipts  for  the  New 
Mcxkx)  travel  industry.  The  majority  of  the 
spectators  come  from  outiyir>g  States  and  dn- 
tant  New  Mexico  cities.  It  wHI  be  a  big  boost 
for  the  New  Mexico  travel  and  tourism  econo- 
my becauae  other  historical  sites  are  visited 
by  theee  incoming  tourists  aa  weH. 

I  know  my  colleagues  in  the  House  wW  join 
with  me  to  take  thia  opportunity  to  congrato- 
lato  the  Glorieta  Batttefieid  Preservation  Soci- 
ety tor  aH  their  effort  and  hard  wort(  at  making 
thia  an  outstandhig  annual  event  since  1964. 
It's  taken  a  great  deel  of  time  and  personal 
sacrifice  to  estsblish  the  reenactment  as  an 
annual  event  The  reenactment  gives  us  aN  an 
opportunity  to  relive  a  pert  of  New  Meodco'a 
history. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  for  the  estdb- 
Hahment  of  a  central  panel  of  adminiatrattve 
law  judgaa  and  antidpato  Ka  favorable  oonaid- 
eraion  in  oommiltoa  wtd  on  ttw  floor. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

ormcRioAa 
nr  THZ  Housx  or  RgpRKsnrr  attvis 
ThuTzdav,  June  18.  1987 
Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speeker,  I 
was  absent  from  Houae  proceed^tgs  yester- 
day for  recwring  back  problema.  My  physidan 
has  prescribed  quiet  bed  rest  to  relievo  the  re- 
sulting  pain   and   discomfort    Had    I 


preesnt  onthe 
have  voted 

"Aye-  on 

"No"  on 

•fto"on 


toiowing  roacal  votee  I  would 


vote  184. 
vote  185. 
vote  186. 


"fto"  on  roNcall  vote  187. 
"No"  on  roNcall  vote  188. 
"No"  on  roNcall  vote  189. 
"No"  on  roNcaU  vote  190. 


On  rdteall  vote  191 
passage  of  H.R.  281 
strortg  support  for  ttiia 
legisiation. 
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paired  tor  final 
indtoation  of  my 
piece  of  labor 
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The  Senate  met  at  •  ajn.  and  waa 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Bob 
Okaham,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
norlda. 


FKATBt 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverwrn.  DJD..  offered  the  fol- 
lovlnc  prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

BletMd  art  the  peaeemaken  •  •  ••— 
Matthew  5:  9. 

God  of  peace,  thank  You  that  we 
live  in  a  land  where  we  are  free  to  dis- 
agrce.  There  are  countries  where  dls- 
acreement  is  not  allowed  under  penal- 
ty of  imprisonment.  Thank  You  for  a 
political  system  which  assumes  dis- 
agreement, discussion,  and  debate  to 
the  end  of  Justice— whether  it  is  a 
neighborhood  dispute  about  lonlng.  a 
local  club,  or  a  church  board. 

But  grant,  gracious  Father,  that  in 
disagreement  spirits  may  be  restrained 
from  being  hostile,  unkind,  or  Judg- 
mental. You  know  our  hearts,  sover- 
eign Lord,  infinitely  better  than  we. 
Ouard  our  motives,  our  attitudes,  our 
lips,  against  that  which  demeans  or 
wounds  another.  However  great  the 
pressure,  grant  cool  heads  and  warm 
hearts.  Infuse  us  with  Your  love. 
Manifest  Your  presence— Your  wisdom 
in  this  place— and  guide  the  Senate  to 
an  equitable  resolution  of  their  differ- 
ences. In  the  name  of  a  Ood  of  love 
and  Justice  and  peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Smnnsl. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

UJB.  SSKATX. 

PwiMirr  nto  mfross. 
WaahingUm.  DC.  June  i$.  1»»7. 
TotheSenaU: 

Under  the  provteiona  of  rule  I.  section  3, 
of  ttM  Standlns  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Boa  OaAiuM. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Florida,  to  per- 
form the  dutlea  of  the  Chair. 

JoHM  C.  Sramns, 
Pretident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GRAHAM  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nised. 


RESERVATION  OF  REPUBLICAN 
LEADER  TIME 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
be  reserved  for  his  use  later  in  the 
day. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  a  cloture  vote  today.  I  do  not  antici- 
pate that  cloture  will  be  invoked,  but 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  Senator  Borek 
and  others  are  preparing  an  offer 
which  we  do  not  think  our  Republican 
friends  can  refuse.  If  they  do.  it  wiU 
certainly  be  at  the  risk  and  with  certi- 
tude that  they  will  be  revealed  as 
being  opposed  to  a  genuine  campaign 
financing  reform  bill  because  of  Its  in- 
clusion of  campaign  spending  limita- 
tions. 

Now.  we  are  worliing  and  reaching 
across  the  aisle,  and  there  are  Sena- 
tors on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who 
are  interested  in  trying  to  work  out  a 
compromise.  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  do  that. 

Next  week,  we  wiU  be.  in  all  likeli- 
hood, operating  on  at  least  a  two-track 
system.  We  will  be  continuing  with 
campaign  finance  reform  and  with  ver- 
isimilitude working  on  trade  legisla- 
tion as  well.  There  will  be  late  ses- 
sions. Both  of  these  measures  are  very, 
very  important. 

The  trade  bill  itself  appeared  on  the 
calendar  on  last  Friday.  So  we  are  pre- 
pared, and  the  Republican  leader  has 
given  me  consent,  to  go  to  this  meas- 
ure or  to  go  to  an  omnibus  measure, 
which  I  have  talked  about  on  several 
occasions  and  which  needs  no  further 
elaboration  here.  So  we  will  go  to  the 
trade  bUl  at  some  point  next  week. 

The  budget  conference  report  will 
probably  come  over  from  the  House  on 
Tuesday  late,  and  that  would  enable 
us  then  to  get  to  it  on  Wednesday  if 
not  on  Tuesday.  Of  course,  that  is 
going  to  have  the  green  light  over 
everything. 

So  there  wiU  be  votes  early  and  late. 
And  when  I  say  "late."  I  am  not  Just 


talking  about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Everybody  knows  that  I  believe  that 
we  ought  to  have  some  quality  of  life 
in  this  Chamber  and  I  do  not  like  to 
have  late  sessions,  but  there  come 
times  when  desperate  actions  have  to 
occur  in  order  to  achieve  reasonable 
goals.  The  people's  business  must  be 
done  and  we  are  going  to  do  our  best 
to  get  it  done. 

There  will  probably  also  be  votes  on 
certain  nominations  on  the  calendar  at 
some  point  next  week.  But,  in  any 
event.  I  would  urge  Senators  to  read 
the  RacoRO  and  ponder  carefully  what 
I  have  said.  ENrery  majority  leader  has 
to  do  a  little  bluffing  now  and  then, 
but  there  come  times  when  the  majori- 
ty leader  really  is  not  bluffing.  There 
come  times  when  the  majority  leader 
has  to  take  desperate  measures— I  will 
use  the  word  "desperate"  out  of  des- 
peration—in order  to  get  the  work 
done. 

This  hurts  me  as  much  as  It  does 
anybody.  I  need  my  sleep  as  much  as 
anybody  else  needs  sleep.  I  like  to  be 
with  my  family  as  much  as  anyone 
else  likes  to  be  with  family. 

But,  I  am  saying  for  the  record  that 
Senators  had  better  not  make  plans 
for  early  evenings  unless  they  are  will- 
ing to  mlBs  votes.  They,  of  course, 
have  to  reach  their  own  Judgments  on 
that.  I  cannot  do  other  than  to  urge 
all  Senators  to  be  in  attendance.  But. 
in  making  their  plans,  they  should  not 
plan  on  early  evenings  away,  and  they 
should  not  plan  on  mornings  without 
votes  and  they  should  not  plan  on  Fri- 
days with  votes  at  10  o'clock  and  then 
no  votes  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Count 
on  votes  every  day— Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day. Thursday,  Friday  and  do  not  rule 
out  Saturday:  do  not  rule  out  Satur- 
day. 

We  have  a  Fourth  of  July  break 
coming  up,  and  we  have  a  lot  of  busi- 
ness on  our  plate  to  be  done  before 
then. 

We  have  not  only  the  budget  confer- 
ence report,  the  trade  bill,  and  the 
campaign  finance  reform  bill,  but 
there  Is  still  also  the  defense  authori- 
zation bill  which  our  Republican 
friends  filibustered  and  which  they 
were  successful  in  blocking  against 
three  cloture  efforts  to  get  the  bill  up. 
That  is  still  awaiting  action. 

There  are  going  to  be  other  extreme- 
ly important  measures  coming  along. 
They  are  not  here  yet.  I  refer  to  the 
reconciliation  bill,  the  extension  of  the 
debt  limit,  and  appropriations  biUs. 
We  have  an  August  recess,  and  I  have 
already  indicated  that  that  August 
recess  may  suffer  some  erosion— may 
suffer  some  erosion. 


I  hesitate  to  use  the  word  warn,  but 
I  am  warning  Senators  to  read  this 
Ricoas  of  what  I  am  saying  so  that 
everybody  will  know,  they  will  have 
been  forwamed.  That  is  all  I  can  do.  I 
have  carried  out  my  responsibility.  I 
hate  to  ask  for  drastic  action  but  that 
is  what  we  are  going  to  have  to  take  if 
we  cannot  settle  these  matters  reason- 
ably, if  we  cannot  get  legislation  up.  if 
we  cannot  break  these  filibusters. 
Then  we  have  to  respond  accordingly. 

I  urge  Senators  not  to  schedule  trips 
out  of  town  in  the  evenings,  not  to 
schedule  trips  out  of  town  on  Fridays, 
and  to  be  very,  very  prepared  to  sUy 
in  town  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
recognized. 


•  Thk  "bullet"  tymbol  ktcntifics  *tatemcnts  or  insenioo*  whkh  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


HOW  TO  BUIIJ>  PEACE  IN  THE 
PERSIAN  GULF 

Bir.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President, 
what  should  be  the  objective  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  the  Middle  East  gen- 
erally and  the  Persian  Gulf  qTeciflcal- 
ly?  Is  our  overriding  objective  peace  in 
the  Middle  East?  Is  it  the  free  flow  of 
oil  from  this  site  of  60  percent  of  the 
world's  oil  reserves?  Is  it  to  prevent 
the  domination  of  this  critical  strate- 
gic section  of  the  world  with  its  vital 
oil  supplies  by  our  great  superpower 
adversary,  the  Soviet  Union?  Or  is  it 
all  of  these  things?  Of  course,  each  of 
these  objectives  is  related.  Peace  in 
the  Iran-Iraq  war  would  restore  the 
freedom  of  oil  transit  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  Soviet  Union  by  virtue  of  its 
locaUon.    its    size,    and    its    miUtary 
power  has  exerted  considerable  influ- 
ence in  the  Middle  East.  It  wiU  contin- 
ue to  exert  that  influence.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  itself  the  biggest  oil  producer 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  major  exporter. 
Obviously,  it  does  not  need  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  oiL  But  the  Soviet  Union 
shares  a  very  long  common  border 
with  both  Iraq  and  Iran— much  like 
our  border  with  Mexico.  Do  the  Sovi- 
ets  want   to   dominate    the   Persian 
Gulf?   Would  the  Russians   want  to 
control  the  vital  oU  shipments  out  of 
the  gulf?   Do  bees   like   honey?   Of 
course  they  do.  And  yes  the  Soviets 
would  like  very  much  to  dominate  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  make  it  a  Soviet 
lake.  If  the  Soviet  Union  achieved  that 
control,   what   would   be   the   conse- 
quence for  the  United  States  and  its 
European  allies?  The  immediate  eco- 
nomic   consequence    to    the    United 
States  itself  would  be  de  minimum. 
Our  oil  import  from  the  gulf  is  less 
than  6  percent  of  our  oil  consumption. 
We  can  easily  compensate  for  such  a 
loss  by  stepping  up  our  own  oil  pro- 
duction and  by  effective  oil  conserva- 
tion measures.  But  for  Prance,  for 
Germany,  and  especially  for  Japan, 
any  action  to  cut  off  the  flow  of  Per- 


sian Gulf  oil  would  have  very  serious 
economic  consequences,  indeed. 

Great  Britain  imports  11  percent  of 
its  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf— down 
from  20  percent  in  1986.  Germany  has 
cut  its  dependence  from  20  to  9  per- 
cent in  1986.  But  Japan  with  59  per- 
cent. Prance  with  32  percent,  and  Italy 
with  49  percent  have  significant  de- 
pendencies on  that  region. 

Could  this  provoke  an  actual  armed 
conflict  involving  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  versus  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  Persian  Gulf?  Almost  certainly 
not.  The  Soviets  are  very  unlikely  to 
engage  in  any  effort  to  impede  the 
transportation  of  oil  in  the  gulf.  They 
must  know  that  in  view  of  the  decisive 
naval  advantage.  NATO  would  have  a 
big  head  start  at  sea  and  in  the  air. 
They  also  know  that  any  armed  con- 
flict between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  could  swiftly  escalate 
into  a  grim  choice  for  both  sides.  The 
choice:  First,  ignomlniously  stepping 
back  or.  second  to  avoid  the  Ignominy 
foolishly  moving  ahead  into  a  super- 
power naval  and  air  war.  Such  a  war 
would  be  fought  at  first  with  missiles 
such  as  the  missile  that  struck  the 
XJBJR.  Stark.  It  could  quickly  move  to 
an  attack  on  air  bases  and  ports. 

Both  sides  would  be  extremely  reluc- 
tant to  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear 
weapons.  On  the  other  hand,  both 
sides  might  be  strongly  tempted  to 
provide  the  surest  expression  of  the 
deep  seriousness  with  which  it  regard- 
ed its  cause  by  firing  one  or  two  nucle- 
ar weapons.  The  other  side  would  be 
very  reluctant  to  "wimp  out"  by  with- 
drawing at  that  point.  It  would  be 
hard  to  resist  a  corresponding  nuclear 
response.  Now,  of  course,  all  of  this  is 
unlikely- very  unlikely  but  it  is  possi- 
ble. 

Suppose,  instead  of  pursuing  a  hos- 
tOe  response  of  any  kind,  the  Presi- 
dent welcomed  the  Soviet  Union's  an- 
noimced  willingness  to  provide  cover 
for  ships  transporting  oil  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  as  part  of  a  multinational 
force.  Would  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
world  view  such  a  response  as  a  sign  of 
weakness?  Would  it  appear  that  the 
Soviets  with  a  greaUy  inferior  naval 
force  compared  to  NATO  had  cleverly 
moved  in  as  a  prime  guardian  of  free- 
dom of  the  seas  in  this  trade  that  is 
absolutely  critical  for  the  economies  of 
Japan.  Germany.  France.  Italy,  md 
other  countries  of  the  free  world? 
Why  should  it  appear  that  way?  Soviet 
and  American  combined  protection  for 
oil  transport  in  the  gulf  would  not 
change  the  actual  fact  of  naval  or  air 
power  one  bit.  It  would  not  give  the 
Soviets  one  more  aircraft  carrier  or 
submarine  or  frigate.  It  would  not  add 
to  the  Soviets'  military  technology  or 
significantly  to  the  combat  experience 
or  skill  of  Soviet  military  personneL 
The  Soviet  Union  would  be  Just  one 
participant  out  of  many. 


But  it  would  do  two  other  things:  It 
would  end  any  prospect  of  a  superpow- 
er war  beginning  in  the  gulf.  Second,  it 
would  commence  a  Joint  multinati<mal 
peacekeeping  effort  in  a  very  danger- 
ous section  of  the  world.  It  could  act 
as  a  useful  precedent  of  United  States- 
Soviet  cooperation  at  the  very  point 
where  fundamental  interests  clashed 
and,  however  remotely,  war  threat- 
ened. Both  superpowers  would  gain  re- 
spect. The  world  could  breathe  more 
easily  as  the  nuclear  giants  showed 
that  they  could  and  would  solve  even 
the  most  economically  critical  prob- 
lems cooperatively. 

A  multinational  force  could  have  one 
other  significant  consequence.  It  Just 
might  cause  the  two  belligerents  to 
think  twice  about  attacking  ships  in 
the  gulf— because  they  might  think 
that  an  attack  could  cause  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  multinational  force- 
France,  Italy,  the  United  States. 
Japan,  Germany,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies— to  retali- 
ate. World  opinion  could  change 
against  the  attacking  nation.  That  is 
how  all  peacekeeping  operations  work, 
through  the  process  of  deterrence  by 
virtue  of  having  a  common  consensus 
to  keep  a  geogn«>hic  area  open  to 
commerce. 

Reflagglng  11  Kuwaiti  tankers  will 
not  solve  the  problem  of  access  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Kuwait  produces  12  per- 
cent of  the  gulTs  oil  and  70  percent  of 
that  is  shipped  on  foreign  flag  ships. 
Therefore,  we  will  be  protecting  only  4 
percent  of  all  gulf  shipments.  Eco- 
nomically, the  proposed  UJ3.  reflag- 
glng plan  makes  no  sense  and  protects 
little  at  great  cost. 

But  a  multinational  force  could  pro- 
tect shipping  from  a  broad  range  of 
nations  and  collaterally  dononstrate 
that  East  and  West  can  cooperate  in  a 
peacekeeping  operation. 

It  is  worth  looking  at. 

»«r.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
time  equally  divided  between  the  two 
leaders? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Once  the  unfinished  business  is 
laid  down,  that  will  be  the  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATORIAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  now  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business, 
S.  2.  which  the  derk  will  report. 
The  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  2)  to  amend  the  Pedoral  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a  vol- 
untary system  of  vMading  limits  and  partial 
public  financing  of  Senate  ceneral  election 
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to  Umlt  eoatrlbuUona  by  multi- 
poUUcal    oommlttcM.    and    for 
oUwr  purpoMM. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideraUon 
of  the  bUl. 

Pendinr 

Byrd-Boran  Amendment  No.  SOS.  In  the 
nature  of  a  aulMUtute. 

The  ACrmO  PRISroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yield!  time? 

The  Senator  from  West  VIrfinla. 


Mr.  BTRO.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  ccmaent  that  there  be  a 
neem  for  15  minutes,  with  the  time  to 
be  equally  charted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  9:16  ajn..  recessed  until  9:31 
ajn.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 

The  ACTWO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  ask 
that  the  time  be  charged  equally. 

The  AdTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Kscns  virni.  t:»o  km. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
BoKDi  Is  in  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee at  this  moment.  Other  Senators 
are  working  In  committees.  I  have  dis- 
cussed with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  McCoirmLLl  the 
necessity  of  either  staying  in  a  quorum 
for  the  moment  or  recessing,  and  so  he 
and  I  have  agreed  that  we  will  recess 
until  10  minutes  to  10  o'clock.  So  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  9:50  ajn.  today 
with  the  time  to  be  equally  charged 
agsinst  both  sides. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  9:35  ajn..  recessed  until  9:50 
ajn.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Kentudty. 

Mr.  McCONNELX..  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  on  S.  2  for  2  weeks  and  2 
dajrs. 

Clearly,  it  is  possible  for  the  Senate 
to  pass  a  meaningful  campaign  finance 
reform  bill.  The  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  has  indicated  that  his  side  Is 
willing  to  talk,  and  I  reiterate  the  ob- 
servations of  the  Republican  leader 
yesterday,  that  the  leadership  group 
on  this  side  consisting  of  Senator  Stb- 
vms.  Senator  Boschwttz.  Senator 
Packwood.  and  mjrself,  has  been 
saying  for  some  2  weelu  and  2  days 
that  we  would  like  to  sit  down  with 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 


and  have  a  discussion  on  formulating  a 
truly  meaningful  campaign  finance 
reform  bill. 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  upon 
which  we  can  agree.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  I  yesterday  discussed 
"soft  money".  We  discussed  independ- 
ent expenditures.  We  discussed  the 
need  for  effective  controls  on  PAC's. 
We  have  discussed  over  the  weeks  the 
problem  of  the  millionaires'  loophole. 
These  are  the  real  problems  that  our 
constituents  have  spoken  against,  in 
letters.  In  calls,  and  even  in  editorials 
supplied  by  Common  Cause.  As  I  men- 
tioned yesterday,  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  these  editorials  that  pile 
up  on  our  desks  advocate  public  fi- 
nancing and  spending  limits  to  bring 
down  overall  spending.  Most  just  want 
to  control  the  PAC's. 

But  today.  I'm  going  to  talk  about 
the  millionaires'  loophole  and  Inde- 
pendent expenditures,  under  current 
law.  under  S.  2.  and  under  McConnell- 
Packwood.  I  am  proposing  today  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  deal  with 
these  campaign  finance  abuses,  and  I 
might  add  that  we  usually  think  that 
constitutional  amendments  take  a  long 
time  to  pass. 

The  constitutional  amendment  that 
I  will  be  Introducing  is  simple,  direct, 
and  strongly  supported  in  this  body.  It 
would  grant  to  this  body  and  to  the 
various  State  legislatures  the  author- 
ity to  regulate  what  an  individual 
could  put  into  his  own  campaign  from 
personal  funds.  Just  as  we  have  the 
constitutional  authority  to  regulate 
what  any  of  us  can  put  into  somebody 
else's  campaign  from  personal  funds. 
It  would  also  grant  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  various  State  legislatures 
the  authority  to  regulate  the  inde- 
pendent expenditures. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  cam- 
paign finance  reform.  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  decried  the 
ease  with  which  wealthy  candidates 
can  virtually  purchase  congressional 
seats,  and  the  surge  of  independent 
expenditures  in  campaigns. 

Both  of  these  campaign  abuses  are 
the  result  of  loopholes  in  the  Federal 
election  law,  carved  out  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  Buckley  v. 
Valeo.  424  U.S.  1  (1976).  In  that  deci- 
sion, the  Supreme  Court  held  that  re- 
strictions on  campaign  expenditures 
from  personal  funds  and  on  independ- 
ent political  expenditures  are  viola- 
tions of  the  first  amendment  guaran- 
tee of  freedom  of  speech.  Thus,  the 
"millionaires'  loophole"  and  the  inde- 
pendent expenditure  loophole  are  con- 
stitutional problems,  and  will  not  be 
corrected  by  any  clever  statutory  in- 
centive or  spending  of  public  moneys. 

That  is  why  I  introduce  today  a  Joint 
resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution, 
to  allow  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  restrict  the  spending  of 
personal  funds  in  campaigns,  and  the 
amount  of  Independent  expenditures 


In  election  cycles.  Unlike  a  broad 
amendment  to  limit  all  campaign 
spending,  this  amendment  would 
quickly  pass  through  the  Seiuite  arul 
be  ratified  by  the  SUte  legislatures.  It 
is  a  measure  for  which  I  have  heard 
nothing  but  unqualified  support. 

I  do  not  dispute  that  my  earlier  cam- 
paign finance  reform  biU,  S.  1308, 
offers  only  imperfect  solutions  to  the 
millionaires'  loophole  and  independent 
expenditure  problems.  It  is  true,  for 
example,  that  wealthy  candidates 
could  spend  up  to  $350,000  in  persoiud 
fimds  before  S.  1308  would  provide 
relief  to  opponents.  And  although  my 
earlier  bill  incorporates  the  same  re- 
strictions and  reporting  requirements 
that  S.  2  applies  to  Independent  ex- 
penditures, it  is  unlikely  that  any  of 
these  administrative  constraints  will 
curb  the  negative  practices  of  inde- 
pendent expenditures. 

S.  2,  the  taxpayer  campaign  finance 
bill  now  before  the  Senate,  tries  to  ad- 
dress these  two  problems  by  spending 
the  taxpayers'  money.  Candidates, 
facing  wealthy  opponents  or  negative 
ads  financed  by  independent  expendi- 
tures, would  be  armed  with  additional 
public  funds— funds  that  would  be  di- 
verted from  farm  programs.  Social  Se- 
curity, education,  and  our  antidrug 
war.  Yet,  S.  2  would  probably  not  dis- 
courage wealthy  candidates  from  sink- 
ing their  personal  fortunes  into  cam- 
paigns, particularly  since  8.  2  doesn't 
give  the  opponent  much  to  compete 
with.  Under  S.  2,  a  candidate  from  the 
SUte  of  Arkansas  would  get  a  maxi- 
mum of  $1,727,200  to  do  battle  with  a 
millionaire.  An  Oklahoman  would  get 
$1,989,500,  and  a  Coloradan  would  get 
$1,998,000.  This  is  a  lot  of  money  to 
our  taxpayers,  but  not  much  at  all  to  a 
millionaire,  unless  he's  a  rather  poor 
millionaire. 

Further  S.  2  hopes  to  limit  inde- 
pendent expenditures  by  compensat- 
ing each  attacked  candidate  for  the 
full  amount  spent  against  him  or  her. 
This  candidate  compensation  fund 
again  comes  from  the  American  tax- 
payer. Last  year,  independent  expendi- 
tures totaled  nearly  $5  million  in 
Senate  races;  thus,  we  can  safely  tack 
another  $5  million  onto  S.  2's  $100  mil- 
lion price  tag,  and  another  $5  million 
onto  the  overall  amount  of  campaign 
spending  allowed  under  S.  2. 

Will  those  who  now  spend  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  express 
their  political  views  independently  be 
deterred  simply  by  the  spending  of 
taxpayers'  money  against  them?  Mr. 
President,  I  think  not.  Will  candidates 
be  compelled  to  tap  the  public  till 
every  time  they  believe  they  are  being 
unfairly  treated  In  an  Independent  ad? 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  not.  It  Is  appar- 
ent that  S.  2's  independent  expendi- 
ture provision  is  just  another  loophole 
to  fuimel  more  of  the  taxpayer's 
money  into  oiu-  reelection  campaigns. 


Another  $5  million  every  election 
year  is  obviously  not  very  much  to 
those  who  seek  to  dominate  the  politi- 
cal debate  with  independent  expendi- 
tures—but it  is  a  lot  of  money  to  the 
American  taxpayer,  and  we  shouldn't 
be  throwing  it  away  on  a  proposal  that 
won't  benefit  anyone  except  broad- 
casters. 

Neither  administrative  constraints 
nor  govermnent  entitlements  will  pre- 
vent well-heeled  Individuals  and 
groups  from  independently  trying  to 
influence  elections.  Nor  will  wealthy 
candidates  be  deterred  from  trying  to 
purchase  congressional  seats  merely 
by  S.  2's  costly  but  ineffective  million- 
aires' loophole  provision. 

These  are  constitutional  problems, 
demanding  constitutional  answers. 
This  Congress  should  not  hesitate,  nor 
do  I  believe  that  it  would  hesitate,  to 
directly  address  these  imt>alances  in 
our  campaign  finance  laws.  I  offer  this 
constitutional  amendment  in  the  sin- 
cere hope  that  the  Senate  will  begin  to 
turn  its  attention  to  the  real  abuses  in 
campaign  finance— the  millionaires' 
loophole,  independent  expenditures, 
political  action  committee  contribu- 
tions, and  "soft  money"— and  develop 
simple,  straightforward  solutions, 
rather  than  strangle  the  election  proc- 
ess with  overall  spending  limits  and  a 
larger  political  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Rn.  les 
Retolved  6v  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
ruentative*  of  the  UniUd  StaUt  of  America 
in  Congms  astembed.  That  the  following 
article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three- fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral SUtes  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  Its  submission  to  the  States  by  the  Con- 
gress: 

"AKTICLE  — 

SscnoK  1.  The  Congress  may  enact  laws 
reculatlns  the  amounts  of  expenditures  a 
candidate  may  make  from  his  personal 
funds  or  the  personal  funds  of  his  immedi- 
ate family  or  may  incur  with  personal  loans, 
and  Congress  may  enact  laws  regulating  the 
amounts  of  independent  expenditures  by 
any  person,  other  than  by  a  political  com- 
mittee Of  a  political  party,  which  can  be 
made  to  expressly  advocate  the  election  or 
defeat  of  a  clearly  Identified  candidate  for 
Federal  office. 

Sccnoii  2.  The  several  SUtes  may  enact 
laws  regulating  the  amounts  of  expendi- 
tures a  candidate  may  make  from  his  per- 
sonal funds  or  the  personal  funds  of  his  im- 
mediate family  or  may  Incur  with  personal 
loans,  and  such  SUtes  may  enact  laws  regu- 
lating the  amounts  of  independent  expendi- 
tures by  any  person,  other  than  by  a  politi- 
cal committee  of  a  political  party,  which  can 
be  made  to  expressly  advocate  the  election 
or  defeat  of  a  clearly  identified  candidate 
for  SUte  and  local  offices.". 


Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President, 
these  two  areas  have  repeatedly  been 
agreed  by  both  sides  to  be  at  the  crux 
of  the  problem.  What  distorts  the 
process,  of  course,  is  the  ability  of  an 
individual  of  unlimited  wealth  to  put 
literally  everything  he  has  into  his 
own  campaign;  whereas,  if  he  were 
contributing  to  anyone  else's  cam- 
psign,  he  would  be  limited  to  $1,000  in 
the  primary  and  $1,000  in  the  general 
election.  That  is  clearly  unfair,  and  we 
ought  to  cure  it.  We  can  cure  it,  how- 
ever, only  with  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

Another  unfairness  that  we  all  agree 
on  Is  the  independent  expenditure, 
again  a  constitutionally  protected  area 
of  expression,  according  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  Buckley 
versus  Valeo. 

This  constitutional  amendment  that 
I  propose  would  grant  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  various  State  legislatures 
the  right  to  deal  with  that  problem. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  dealt  with  three 
areas  of  great  concern:  The  closing  of 
the  millionaires'  loophole,  the  ability 
to  regulate  independent  expenditures, 
and  the  cost  of  broadcast  time,  which 
we  can  address  simply  by  statute,  we 
would  have  passed  in  this  body  the 
most  meaningful  campaign  finance 
reform  since  Watergate. 

The  third  area  I  just  referred  to,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  cost  of  television. 
What  has  driven  up  the  cost  of  cam- 
paigns in  the  last  several  years  has 
been  the  cost  of  television  advertising. 
Candidates  have  to  use  television  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  effective  way  to 
reach  our  people  and  communicate 
ideas.  That  is  particularly  true  in  the 
large  States.  My  colleagues  from  New 
York,  California,  Texas,  and  Florida 
could  shake  hands  all  day,  every  day, 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  never 
make  a  dent  in  the  huge  populations 
in  their  States,  let  alone  discuss  the 
issues  that  concern  the  citizens  of 
those  SUtes.  Clearly,  both  incumbents 
and  challengers  should  be  able  to  use 
television  to  reach  our  people. 

What  has  happened,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  the  broadcast  stations  in  Amer- 
ica have  raised  the  rates  they  charge 
during  key  times  in  political  cam- 
paigns, and  have  made  handsome  prof- 
its on  the  candidates,  in  terms  of  the 
cost  of  advertising. 

We  could  in  this  body  pass  legisla- 
tion that  would,  for  example,  require 
television  sUtions  to  grant  to  candi- 
dates television  time  at  the  lowest  unit 
rate  of  the  previous  year,  for  the  class 
of  time  purchased.  This  would  dra- 
matically lower  the  cost  of  campaigns, 
and  give  us  all  an  ability  to  afford  the 
broadcast  time  which  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  modem  political  commiuiica- 
tion. 

What  happened  in  Kentucky  last 
May,  Just  last  month,  is  typical  of 
what  goes  on  all  over  America.  The 
lowest  unit  rate  skyrocketed  just  prior 


to  the  election,  such  that  the  "dis- 
count" given  to  candidates  amounted 
to  nothing— it  was  like  offering  a  25- 
percent-off  sale  after  a  100-percent 
price  increase.  That  problem.  B4r. 
President,  could  be  solved  by  legisla- 
tion. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  agreements 
that  we  can  reach  together.  I  hope  we 
can  work  together  on  direct,  simple  so- 
lutions to  the  real  problems  that 
plague  our  campaign  finance  system. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  1  more 
minute. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky 1  minute  from  our  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  yielded  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

The  Senate  could  solve  these  key 
problems  by  the  passage  of  the  kind  of 
constitutional  amendment  I  outlined 
earlier.  I  believe  that  this  resolution, 
unlike  most  constitutional  amend- 
ments, would  zip  through  this  body 
and  zip  through  the  SUte  legislatures; 
I  believe  that,  by  passing  a  sUtute 
that  did  something  meaningful  about 
the  cost  of  television,  we  would  bring 
down  the  cost  of  campaigns  without 
deterring  public  participation  through 
contributions. 

Those  accomplishments  would  be 
real  reform.  Mr.  President,  and  we 
stand  ready  on  this  side  to  sit  down 
with  the  leaders  on  the  other  side  at 
any  time,  to  work  out  the  Itlnd  of  bi- 
partisan reform  package  that  we  all 
know  will  have  to  be  reached,  in  order 
to  pass  any  meaningful  campaign 
reform  legislation  in  1987. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The   Senator    from   Kentu<*y 
yields  the  floor. 
Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  BYRD.   Mr.   President,   if  the 
Chair  wlU   indulge   me   momentarily 
and  charge  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry.   

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  sUte  it. 

Bi4r.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Two  minutes  and  14  seconds. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  of  cowrae. 
1  have  listened  with  great  interest  and 
riveted  attention  to  the  urging  that  we 
need  to  meet  and  discuss  compromise. 
But  the  problem  is  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
McCoHifKLL]  and  I  say  this  with  all 
due  respect,  insists  that  we  can  com- 
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promlM  if  the  eonproinlae  Is  on  hli 
tmnoM,  namely,  that  there  be  no  llmlta- 
ttan  on  ounpelfn  ipendliic* 

Of  ooune.  that  is  not  compromlae. 
We  are  Just  vastlnc  our  time  If  we 
think  that  la  ever  lolnc  to  h«i>pen. 

Perfaapa  we  wUl  never  get  to  a  vote 
on  It.  but  there  haa  to  be  a  limitation 
on  'T— r*'g"  apendlnc  or  elae  we  are 
not  [rif*"!  genuine,  meaningful,  ef- 
fective rr"»r**g"  financing  reform. 

Aa  to  a  canatltutk»al  amendment, 
fine,  but  that  takea  years.  It  haa  to  be 
paved  by  two-think  of  the  Membera 
of  both  Houaea  and  ratified  by  three- 
fouitha  of  the  Statea  through  their 
Ifflilihifca  or  through  oooventlonf 
and  that  takea  time.  In  the  meantime, 
the  money  diaae  is  continuing,  becom- 
ing more  Intenaifled.  and  the  people's 
mtatnist  In  this  Institution  Is  growing. 
The  opportunltlea  for  scandal  are  ever 
proacnt.  omnlpreaent.  and  very  likely 
tohappoi. 

In  the  meantime,  we  need  to  get  on 
with  T—r**!"  ■pfTM**"g  reform  now. 
and  let  a  constitutional  amendment 
work  its  way  down  the  road.  It  takes 
time  for  three-fourths  of  the  States  to 
ratify  such  an  amendment.  E>rerybody 
knows  that.  One  will  leam  that  In 
high  sdiool:  maytM  before  one  gets  to 
high  schooL  These  are  all  suggestions 
that  are  worthy  of  conalderatlon.  But 
we  have  got  to  be  realistic  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
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the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971.  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?  The 
yeas  and  najrs  are  automatic  under  the 
rule.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
AsAMal.  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Bnnii].  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  ChilxsI.  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  \Ui.  FowLxa],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Rant],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  SimomI  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  I^aht]  is  absent 
on  official  busineas. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  I^AHTl  and  the  Senator  frmn 
Nevada  [Mr.  Raisl  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClurk],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Muaxow- 
sxil.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
SiMPSOHl.  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  WAixorl  are  necessarily 
absent.  

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
T4ConradTl).  Are  there  any  other 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  desiring  to 
vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  45. 
nays  43.  as  follows: 

(RoUcaU  Vote  No.  1»3  Leg.] 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. One  hour  having  passed  since 
the  Senate  convened,  the  clerk  will 
raport  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  quorum 
call  has  been  waived. 

The  aasiatant  leglalatlve  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

cuxms  Monoii 
We.  the  VBOmttamA  Senator*  In  ■ceord- 
snoe  with  the  provWons  of  Rule  ZXn  of 
the  BUndliw  Rules  of  the  Setista,  hovtoy 
move  to  tortais  to  a  dose  debate  on  the  com- 
mittee sutostltute  for  a  X  to  amend  the  FM- 
er«l  Miction  rsmpetgn  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Totuntsry  syetem  of  ipendlns 
limits  sod  partial  pubUc  ftnsnrtng  of  Benate 
general  eleetlan  csmpalgns,  to  limit  oootrl- 
bntloos  1^  mulUeandldate  political  comniit- 
teee.  sod  for  other  puiposes. 

Oenetnn  Brock  Adams.  David  L.  Boren. 

Jeff    BInsaman.    John    Olenn.    Jtan 

Saeeer.  Ttan  Deacble.  John  P.  Kerry. 

Wyehe  Fowler.  Jr..  Cbrlstopher  Dodd. 

WendeO  Ford.  Idward  M.  Kennedy. 

Dennis  DeOondnl.  Terry  Sanf ord.  Bob 

Orabam.   Jobn   MeldMr.   Robert   C. 

Byrd.  Claibome  Pell,  and  John  C. 


VOTE 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  queatlcm  la.  Is  It  the  sraae  of 
the  Senate  that  debate  on  the  commit- 
tee substitute  f  or  8.  3,  a  biU  to  amend 


voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  motion  is 
not  agreed  to. 


YEAS— 4ft 


BnuUey 

Bre«ux 

Bumpers 

Burdlek 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Ooond 

Cnnrton 

Duehle 

DcOoodnl 

Dixon 


Annfltrons 


Olenn 

Oorc 

Qntmm 

Hwkin 

laouyc 

JoluMton 

KwinBrty 

Kerry 

lAutenben 

Levtn 


MltetieU 

Moynihan 

Hunn 

FeU 

Pnuonlrc 


Rlecie 

RocfcefeUcr 

flanford 


ICeleher 

Metaenbaum 

NAYS— 48 

HatfteM 
HaeM 


SUftom 

Steml* 

WlrUl 


BoachwtU 

Coehrmo 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Dole 


Qoayte 
Roth 


Shelby 


Humphrey 


Durcnhercer 


Thumood 
Trlbie 


Oam 
Oramm 
OraMley 
Hatch 


MoConneU 

NIcklei 

Paekvood 


WUaon 


NOT  vormo-w 

ReM 


Chilee 
Dodd 


Meaure 
MurkovriU 


WaDop 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote,  the  ayes  are  46,  the  nayes 
are  43.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators 
duly  chosen  and  sworn  not  having 


SENATORIAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  earlier  today,  we  did  not  have 
any  expectations  of  invoking  cloture. 
Everybody  knew  that  I  do  not  think  it 
comes  as  any  news.  But  we  are  going 
to  continue  this  fight  because  it  is  a 
fight  for  the  right,  and  the  people  will 
know  it  and  they  are  going  to  know  it 
more  as  time  goes  on. 

Senator  Boam  and  others  on  both 
sides  are  working,  probing,  trying  to 
find  a  way  to  adopt  meaningful  effec- 
tive '^'wp^ig"  financing  reform:  there 
has  to  be  a  way  for  such,  but  there  Is 
no  way  to  have  meaningful,  realistic, 
genuine  campaign  financing  reform 
leglalation  without  a  limiUtlon  on 
campaign  spending. 

I  believe  that  we  can  find  an  ap- 
proach, and  we  are  going  to  reach  out 
our  hands  across  the  aisle— that  Is 
what  we  are  doing— and  by  the  first  of 
next  week  we  shall  make  a  new  offer.  I 
believe  that  reason  and  realism  will 
prevail. 

In  the  meantime,  that  Senators  may 
know  what  is  in  the  offing,  there  will 
not  be  any  rollcall  votea  during  the 
rest  of  today.  Debate  will  continue  on 
campaign  financing  reform. 

Beginning  Tuesday  or  Wednesday 
we  are  going  to  have  long  sessions.  I 
hope  we  will  not  have  to  go  through 
all-night  sessions,  and  I  believe  that 
with  the  offer  of  a  new  package, 
reason  will  prevail  and  Senators  will 
invoke  cloture  and  we  can  get  on  with 
letting  the  Senate  work  its  will  on 
<«f(»fipaigrn  financing  reform. 

Trade  legislation  is  now  on  the  cal- 
endar. We  have  no  problem  with  the  2- 
day  rule:  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  obviated  that  problem  anyhow 
when  he  agreed  to  unanimous  oonaent 
to  proceed  to  either  the  bill  that  has 
been  reported  out  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee or  an  omnibus  bill,  which  I 
have  been  talking  about  for  weeks  and 
months  and  which  I  do  not  need  to 
elaborate  on  here. 

So  by  the  middle  of  next  week,  cer- 
tainly. I  expect  us  to  be  on  the  trade 
legislation.  We  will  have  a  two-tradi 
system.  We  will  work  on  trade  during 
the  early  part  of  the  day  up  into  the 
mldaftemoon  or  a  little  later  than 
mldaftemoon.  Then  we  will  go  to  cam- 
paign financing  reform.  I  would  like  to 
retain  the  flexibility  to  switch  that 
mode,  but  that  is  my  present  plan,  to 
go  with  trade  first,  then  campaign  fi- 
nancing reform.  We  can  shift  that,  of 
course. 

We  will  have  the  conference  report 
on  the  budget,  probably  earty  Wednea- 


day.  The  Speaker  has  informed  me 
that  the  House  will  take  up  the  con- 
ference report  on  Tuesday.  Of  course, 
that  has  a  green  light  over  every- 
thing—campaign financing  reform, 
trade,  or  anything  else.  We  will  have 
that  conference  report  up,  and  that 
comes  under  an  ironclad  time  agree- 
ment. 

Other  than  that,  we  probably  will 
have  a  Panama  resolution  which  has 
been  discussed  with  the  RepubUcan 
leader.  We  will  probably  have  some- 
thing on  that  early  next  week. 

There  may  be  votes  on  at  least  two 
of  the  nominations  on  the  calendar.  I 
am  deteremined  to  have  a  vote,  one 
way  or  the  other,  on  two  nominations 
on  the  calendar.  One  is  the  Wells  nom- 
ination. The  problem  may  go  away,  be- 
cause there  are  some  Indications  that 
some  progress  is  being  made  on  that 
nomination,  and  I  hope  that  continues 
to  be  the  case. 

There  is  also  a  nomination  to  the  Ju- 
diciary that  has  been  on  the  calendar 
since  May  1.  The  nomination  of  Melis- 
sa Wells  has  been  on  the  calendar 
since  March  31.  There  is  no  reason  for 
continuing  to  delay  these  nominations 
much  longer.  I  hope  we  do  not  run 
into  a  filibuster  on  either  of  these,  but 
we  wUl  deal  with  that,  also,  if  that 
occurs. 

I  am  not  going  to  see  the  nomination 
of  David  SenteUe  for  a  Judgeship  stay 
on  this  calendar.  I  do  not  know  the 
man.  Nobody  is  going  to  put  a  hold  on 
that  and  keep  the  Senate  from  work- 
ing its  will  on  it,  unless  I  learn  more 
about  the  nomination  than  I  know 
now.  The  reasons  I  have  heard  for  its 
being  held  up  are  not  good  enough. 

I  have  to  say,  however,  that  there 
are  those  on  this  side  who  feel  that 
the  WeUs  nomination  should  go  first 
because  it  has  been  on  the  calendar 
more  than  a  month  longer  than  the 
Sentelle  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  rollcall 
votes  next  week  every  day.  I  believe 
there  should  be  some  quality  of  life, 
even  for  Senators,  and  certainly  for 
their  families.  I  try  to  be  realistic  and 
deal  with  the  people's  business  in  a 
way  that  preserves  some  quality  of 
life.  But  there  is  not  going  to  be  more 
than  a  modicum  of  quality  of  life 
around  here  beginning  next  week  if  we 
do  not  get  this  campaign  financing 
reform  off  the  dime. 

I  hope  Senators  will  not  take  that  as 
mere  bluff.  All  majority  leaders  have 
to  do  a  lltUe  bluffing.  The  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  has  been  a 
majority  leader,  and  I  have  listened  to 
him  at  times  and  have  felt  that  he  had 
to  bluff  a  little  bit.  But  there  comes  a 
time  when  the  boy  who  is  out  there 
minding  the  flock  yells  "Wolfl"  and  it 
Is  real.  We  try  not  to  do  that  too  often, 
but  it  is  becoming  real. 

I  warn  Senators— and  I  use  that 
word  with  trepidation,  because  when 
one  starts  warning  Senators,  especially 


when  he  is  in  my  position,  he  may  put 
out  his  fist  and  draw  back  a  stub.  I  use 
the  word  "warning"  advisedly.  They 
should  be  very  careful  about  how  they 
schedule  their  days  and  nights  in  the 
forthcoming  fortnight. 

I  urge  Senators  not  to  be  out  of  town 
in  the  evenings.  I  urge  them  not  to 
plan  on  leaving  town  on  Fridays  by  10 
o'clock,  11  o'clock,  1  o'clock.  5  o'clock. 
7  o'clock,  or  9  o'clock.  I  also  urge 
them,  that  if  they  accept  engagements 
for  next  Saturday,  they  do  it  on  a  con- 
ditional basis. 

So  I  have  tried  to  be  as  plainspoken 
and  as  realistic  as  I  know  how.  But  we 
do  have  some  important  legislation 
now,  and  coming  down  the  pike  behind 
it  will  be  reconciliation,  debt  limit  and. 
hopefully,  the  defense  authorization 
bill.  I  would  hope  we  could  take  that 
up  without  a  filibuster.  We  have  tried 
three  times  and  have  been  unable  to 
do  it.  I  have  been  assessing  that  with 
the  distiiucuished  Republican  leader, 
and  I  believe  that,  based  on  what  he 
has  indicated  to  me,  there  is  some 
hope  for  granting  the  majority  leader 
consent  to  take  it  up,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  minority  leader,  at  some 
point.  I  know  that  he  is  working  dili- 
gently and  a  lot  of  bases  have  to  be 
covered. 

I  am  Just  sajring  all  these  things,  Mr. 
President,  to  let  Senators  know.  I  hope 
they  will  read  the  Record— I  am  trying 
to  say  what  I  say  very  carefully— I 
hope  they  will  read  the  Record  and 
understand  that  this  is  no  bluff. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Idr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  outlining  the 
program. 

So  far  as  campiaign  financing  reform 
is  concerned,  the  two  big  problems  will 
be  public  financing,  or  something  in 
lieu  thereof,  and  limiting  expendi- 
tures, which  we  believe  would  be 
aimed  directly  at  any  efforts  Republi- 
cans have  in  some  of  the  one-party 
States  of  ever  creating  a  two-party 
system.  Those  are  the  fundamental 
differences. 

We  are  willing  to  reduce  the  amount 
political  action  committees  can  con- 
tribute. A  lot  of  soft  money  ought  to 
be  limited.  There  are  a  lot  of  ways  to 
limit  campaign  expenditures  by  an  in- 
direct approach,  but  the  direct  ap- 
proach is  going  to  be  difficult  because, 
in  effect,  we  would  be  giving  up  any 
opportunity— or  at  least  what  the  ex- 
perts tell  us  is  a  good  opportunity— of 
making  any  headway  in  the  one-party 
States  in  this  country;  and  we  believe 
that  the  two-party  system  is  not  only 
good  for  our  party  but  also  good  for 
the  country. 

So  we  are  going  to  be  reluctant,  and 
I  do  not  see  any  slippage  on  this  side. 
We  are  wiUing  to  negotiate  but  not  ne- 
gotiate away  an  opportunity  we  have 
to  strengthen  this  party. 

Whether  it  is  Common  Cause  or  or- 
ganized labor  or  whatever,  we  have 


some  rights,  too.  as  a  party.  We  intend 
to  defend  those  rights  and  to  make 
certain  that  by  limiting  money  in  cam- 
paigns we  are  not.  in  effect,  sealing 
our  fate  in  many  States  where  we  be- 
lieve a  lot  of  conservative  Democrats 
and  Republicans  will  someday  be  the 
majority. 

We  are  willing  to  look  at  the  matter 
and  are  willing  to  meet  with  the 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  We  have 
four  or  five  principal  players  on  this 
side  who  are  happy  to  meet  at  any 
time. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 
COMMISSION 

COlOflSSION  ESTABLISHXD 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  recall  that  last  year,  as 
part  of  the  legislative  package  provid- 
ing aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  freedcmi 
fighters— the  so-called  Contras— Con- 
gress established  a  Central  America 
Commission.  The  Commission  was 
charged  with  monitoring  any  Central 
American  negotiations  which  ensued. 
It  was  to  be  made  up  of  five  mem- 
bers— one  appointed  by  each  of  the 
four  members  of  the  congressional 
leadership:  and  the  fifth— the  Chair- 
man—to be  elected  by  majority  vote  of 
the  other  four.  And  therein  lies  the 
problem.  There  were  two  Democrats 
appointed  and  two  Republicans  and 
nobody  ever  got  together  on  any  one. 
so  the  Commission  reporting  date  has 
expired  and  they  never  had  a  Commis- 
sion. 

Maybe  they  are  right,  maybe  they 
are  wrong.  But  I— then  as  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate— appointed 
former  U.N.  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirk- 
patrick  as  a  member.  House  Republi- 
can leader  Bob  Michel  appointed  a 
distinguished  clergyman,  the  Rever- 
end Ira  Gallaway  from  Illinois,  as  his 
designee.  And  both  Senator  Btrd,  and 
then  Speaker  O'Neill,  appointed  mem- 
bers. 

MOIfTRS  OP  DKADLOCK 

Regrettably,  the  four  members  were 
not  able  to  agree  on  a  Chairman,  de- 
spite considering  many  candidates. 
Ambassador  Klrkpatridc  and  Rever- 
end Gallaway,  for  example,  nominated 
three  dlstingiiished  Democrats- 
former  Senator  Dick  Stone;  BostiHi 
University  president  John  SUber,  and 
Bricklayers  Union  president  John 
Joyce— each  of  them,  candidates  of  un- 
questioned integrity;  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  of  Central  Ameri- 
can affairs.  But  the  other  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  voted  against 
all  three,  even  though  all  three,  as  I 
have  indicated,  were  members  of  their 
party. 

Finally,  on  April  21.  after  many 
months  of  deadlock.  Ambassador  Kii^- 
patrick  nominated  former  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger.  Reverend 
Gallaway  heartily  endorsed  his  candl- 
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dicjr.  However,  for  more  than  6  weeks, 
the  other  two  Commtwkm  members 
were  unwUllnc  to  vote  on  Dr.  Klaain- 
fer's  nnmlnstlon  Finally,  a  bit  over  2 
weeks  ago.  one  of  the  other  members 
did  dedde  to  vote  for  Dr.  Klssincer. 
the  other  member  voted  acainst  him. 

Unfortunately,  by  that  point,  with 
the  passage  of  so  much  time.  Dr.  Kis- 
singer was  no  longer  available  to 
•eoept  the  nomination.  He  has  formal- 
ly notified  the  committee  members  of 
that  deetaion  In  a  letter— a  copy  of 
which  I  tak  unanimous  consent  be 
minted  in  the  Raooas  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was   oitleied   to   be   printed    in   the 
RaooBB.  as  follows: 
Dr.  IBA  Oauawat. 
nnt  VnUai  MtOuMU  C»«rcA. 
Pmim,IU 

Bob.  JBUB  KntBPtfniGX. 
iliiMriem  Mnttrwrim  tnatUfUa, 
WmtMngtom,  DC. 
Mr.  toWABB  U  Knra. 
OynnChmm,  MD. 
Mr.  L.  Km  ODomrau, 
Omlw/br  WsMoNoi  l^tNcK 
Da 
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juMB  t.  isa7. 

DiftB  »*— — —  or  TBB  Oomaasiov:  1 
regret  to  tafora  tbe  memben  of  the  Cen- 
tral Amartan  NeaotiatlMM  Coauataekm 
tbat  I  em  unable  to  aeeept  their  offer  to 
■erte  as  Cbair  of  tbe  Cwrmilarton. 

It  taaa  been  more  than  aeven  week*  alnoe  I 
flrst  Indicated  to  OmhaMartw  KIrtpatrtck 
my  wffltngneai  to  accept  the  Chalimanshlp. 
If  offered.  She  placed  my  name  in  nomlna- 
tlon  at  that  time. 

Mow  there  la  no  tonger  auf ftdent  time  re- 
malntiw  to  orianiBe  a  itaf  f  and  conduct  a 
meantawful  monltortais  of  Central  American 
peace  nesotlatloaa.  eeperlally  of  tboae  pro- 
pcMli  for  regiooal  peace  and  aectirlty  put 
forward  by  tbe  President  of  Corta  Rica. 
Oaear  Arlaa  Oaacbea. 

I  am.  of  coorae,  grateful  to  the  Commls- 
itan  for  their  offer,  but  I  must  decline  the 
prtrllege  of  aervlns  aa  Chair. 
SInoerely, 

HBaBT  A-Kii 


mnjTT  or  puBsono  lasus  B«a  BiaArpa*BBD 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  aft«r  aU 
theae  months,  the  utility  of  pursuing 
the  Commission  has  disappeared.  The 
legislation  setting  up  the  Commission 
concerned  money  available  for  the 
Cootras  In  ftacal  year  1987-that  fiscal 
year  is  coming  to  a  close.  All  the 
Contra  aid  money  for  fiscal  year  1M7 
has  been  dispersed.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  legislation,  the  Commission 
itself  will  cease  to  exist  within  days- 
having  taken  no  action,  and  Issued  no 
reports. 

Because  of  that.  Ambassador  Klrk- 
patrtck  and  Reverend  Oallaway  have 
written  to  me.  expressing  their  view 
that  the  Commisskm  should  discontin- 
ue its  operations.  They  close  their 
letter  with  an  expression  of  deep 
regret  that  the  Commission  was 
"unable  to  serve  the  purposes  which 
the  Comvess  had  envisaged  for  it."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of    their    letter    be    printed    in    the 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RaooBO.  as  follows: 

Ambbicak  KHTOvaxaB  bnrmrrB 

FOB  Public  Pouct  Rbbbabch. 
Waaliinton.  DCJwu  4.  19S7. 
Hon.  RoBBT  J.  Dole. 
mnOTitp  Uudtr,  Senate.  Wathington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  We.  the  Republican 
appotateea  to  the  Central  American  Ne«oU- 
attCT^  Commlmlon.  believe  that  the  Com- 
m*— *"»  having  failed  alnoe  November  to 
elect  a  chairman,  la  unable  to  fulfill  Its  re- 
«0(MlbtUty  aa  mandated  by  ezlBtlng  legisla- 
tion for  monitoring  progresi  toward  a  diplo- 
matic aetUenient  of  tbe  confUcU  In  Central 

We  made  repeated,  serious  efforU  over 
the  last  six  months  to  comply  with  the 
Intent  and  requirements  of  the  authorislns 
legislation.  Under  the  leglalation.  the  Com- 
mlaslon  coul'l  not  function  untU  a  c^.sinI;^J: 
had  been  choaen.  In  a  bipartisan  spirit,  we 
nonUnated  three  Democrats  with  broad 
knowledge  of  Central  America:  former  Sena- 
tor Richard  Stone  (nominated  on  Noveml>er 
11):  President  John  SUber  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity (nominated  on  January  5):  Mr.  John  T. 
Joyce.  President  of  the  Bricklayers  and 
Allied  Craftsmen  Union  (nominated  In 
March).  Bach  was  rejected  by  the  Demo- 
cratic repreaentatlvea.  Finally,  on  April  31. 
we  nominated  former  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kisstoger  who  had  agreed  to  serve  If 
selected.  Unfortunately,  six  weeks  elapsed 
before  the  Democratic  appointees  acted  on 
the  nomination.  By  then  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger believed  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
tiin*  remaining  for  the  Conunloaion  to  dis- 
charge lU  responsiblllUeB. 

Now.  the  time  aUotted  for  the  Commla- 
slon's  operations  under  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation has  passed.  The  President  tssued  his 
detenBinatlon  for  further  assistance  to  the 
Nk»raguan  democratic  resistance.  The  $100 
millloa  was  dlslniraed.  Having  taken  no  offi- 
cial action  and  having  Issued  no  report,  the 
ComBslaaion  should  disoonUnue  its  oper- 
ationa.  We  regret  that  tbe  Commission  was 
unable  to  serve  the  purpoaes  wlUch  tbe  Con- 
greaa  tuui  envtaaged  for  it. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JBAMB  J.  KlBXrATBICX. 
iBA  OaUAWAT. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  share 
the  regret  they  have  expressed.  But  I 
believe  they  have  made  the  right— the 
only  practical— decision. 

SBBVICB  OTMBMBBBS 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Rever- 
end Oallaway  for  his  willingness  to 
serve  on  the  Commission.  He  was  the 
only  member  who  did  not  reside  in 
Washington,  so  his  efforts  to  make  the 
Commission  work  placed  a  special 
burden  on  him.  I  know  the  Senate 
would  join  me  in  thanking  him  for 
those  efforts. 

I  would  also  express  appreciation  to 
the  members  appointed  by  Senator 
Btsb  and  Speaker  O'Neill  for  their 
wUllngneas  to  serve  and  efforts 
through  the  months. 

Finally.  I  would  say  a  special  word  of 
appreciation  to  Ambassador  Kirkpat- 
rlck.  When  I  appointed  her.  I  noted 
that  she  would  brliw  to  the  Commis- 
sion a  unique  combination  of  extraor- 
dinary talent  and  unmatched  experi- 


ence. I  should  add.  now,  that  she  also 
brought  great  energy  and  determina- 
tion to  her  efforts  to  make  the  Com- 
mission work.  I'm  proud  to  have  nomi- 
nated her.  and  deeply  appreciate  that 
she  agreed  to  serve,  and  did  so  with 
such  distlnctloa 


BICENTENNIAL  MINUTE 
JT71IB  SO.  >•>•:  MAJOBrrr  abb  mBOBrrr 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  58  years 
ago  tomorrow,  rni  June  20,  1929,  the 
Senate  offices  of  secretary  for  the  ma- 
jority and  secretary  for  the  minority 
were  established  into  law.  Carl  A. 
Loeffler  became  the  first  Republican 
Secretary  and  Edwin  A.  Halaey  the 
first  Democratic  Secretary.  They  fiUed 
the  posts  that  are  currently  held  by 
Howard  O.  Oreene  and  Abby  Saf fold. 

The  two  party  secretaries  aid  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  and  all 
other  Soxatora.  in  a  profusion  of  ac- 
tivities on  the  Senate  floor  and  in  the 
cloakrooms.  They  serve  ss  the  princi- 
pal staff  members  of  the  party  confer- 
ences, and  attend  party  steering  com- 
mltee  and  policy  committee  meetings. 
The  party  secretaries  spend  much  of 
their  time  in  the  Senate  Chamber, 
where  they  assist  the  leadership  in 
counting  heads  twfore  a  vote:  and  they 
advise  party  Members  on  the  nature  of 
bills  under  consideration.  They  keep 
the  leadership  informed  of  any  Mem- 
bers of  their  party  who  will  be  absent 
from  town,  to  help  in  scheduling  votes, 
and  arrange  "pairs"  for  Members  who 
will  miss  votes.  In  short,  they  are  ex- 
pected to  know  all  that  there  Is  to 
know  about  what  is  happening  on 
their  side  of  the  aisle— and  a  good  deal 
about  the  other  side  as  well— and  to 
assist  their  party  in  whatever  ways 
may  be  required. 

Considering  this  wide  range  of  re- 
sponsibilities, it  is  surprising  that  the 
positions  were  established  so  recently 
in  the  Senate's  history.  But  in  fact, 
even  before  there  were  officially  desig- 
nated party  secretaries,  there  were 
staff  members  performing  the  roles. 
Between  the  1890'8  and  1929.  the 
Senate  provided  for  two  assistant  ser- 
geant at  arms  to  be  appointed  by  each 
party,  and  to  serve  the  parties  directly. 
The  last  two  men  to  hold  these  posts 
were  Carl  Loeffler  and  Edwin  Halsey. 
By  1929.  their  positions  had  grown  so 
essential  that  the  formal  titles  of  "ma- 
jority" and  "minority"  secretary  were 
adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
during  the  afternoon  up  until  no  later 
than  4  o'clock  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  distinguished  minor- 


ity leader  and  myself  and  that  Sena- 
tors may  speak  out  of  order  dtiring  the 
afternoon,  notwithstanding  the  Pas- 
tore  rule,  and  if  the  order  is  granted  I 
wOl  yield  the  control  of  my  time  to 
Mr.  BosBi  or  his  designee. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE  And  I  yield  my  time  to 
Senator  Packwood  or  his  designee. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Republican  leader. 

BUDOET  POKER 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Washington  Post  carries  an  excellent 
editorial  entitled  "Now  for  the  Repub- 
licans." 

The  President  sent  up  a  budget 
which  was  soundly  defeated  by  l>oth 
Houses  of  Congress.  It  got  16  votes 
here  in  the  Senate  out  of  46  Republi- 
cans, a  pretty  sad  commentary  on  the 
President's  budget.  It  was  a  budget 
which  did  not  meet  the  Nation's  needs. 
Republican  Members  in  both  Houses 
obviously  did  not  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent's priorities  or  with  the  garage 
sale  way  of  raising  revenues  he  of- 
fered. 

Democrats  have  crafted  a  sensible 
budget.  Conference  reports  have  not 
been  adopted,  but  the  conferees,  the 
chairmen  of  the  committees,  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  of  the  Hill,  have 
sgreed  on  this  budget. 

I  regret  that  we  had  to  do  it  on  our 
own  without  Republican  Input  or  as- 
sistance. The  best  thing  for  the  coun- 
try is  a  bipartisan  meeting  of  the 
minds  over  how  to  address  our  needs 
and  begin  to  get  our  runaway  deficit 
imder  control. 

We  now  have  a  budget  proposal. 
Democrats  have  shown  our  hand.  The 
President  has  folded  his  cards  and 
walked  away  from  the  table.  I  hope  he 
will  come  back.  Instead  of  telling  the 
American  people  the  truth,  he  is  per- 
petuating the  old  fiction  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  free  lunch. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  President 
can  bluff  his  way  through  this  game. 
The  stakes  are  too  high  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  know  it.  I  think  that  the 
people  know  that  all  the  balanced 
budget  amendments  which  can  be 
thought  of  will  not  help  us  with  the 
deficit  problem  we  have  right  now. 

And  it  happened— I  am  talking  about 
triple  digit  deficits— it  happened  on 
this  President's  watch. 

I  think  that  the  American  people 
want  their  elected  leaders  to  get  a 
handle  on  our  budgetary  problems  and 
piy^ir»  the  tough  decisions  that  will  get 
us  back  on  the  road  to  fiscal  sanity 
and  economic  security.  The  problem  is 
not  process.  The  problem  is  a  Presi- 
dent who  is  leading  a  party  that  will 
not  parUdpate. 

Leadership  is  about  tough  choices. 
Leadership  is  about  taking  responsibil- 
ity. Those  who  sit  on  the  sidelines 


have  no  right  to  complain  about  the 
way  the  game  is  going.  Leadership  is 
often  difficult  and  thankless,  but 
those  who  ask  for  it  should  be  willing 
to  try  to  meet  the  challenges  head  on. 

Real  leaders  do  Just  that.  Real  lead- 
ers think  about  the  legacy  they  are 
leaving  for  the  country  and  the  prob- 
lems they  are  leaving  for  future  lead- 
ers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Post  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  with  the 
fervent  hope  that  aU  of  us  who  have 
asked  for  leadership  wUl  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkord.  as  follows: 

Now  FOB  THX  REPUBLICABS 

The  Democratic  leadership  did  a  little 
screeching— that's  what  leaders  are  for— and 
the  factions  of  the  party  now  seem  to  have 
broken  their  deadlock  on  the  budget  The 
moderate  document  to  which  House  and 
Senate  conferees  have  agreed  is  a  sensible 
plan  on  the  merite.  provides  shelter  for  the 
party  against  both  the  charge  of  tax-and- 
spend  and  the  charge  that  it  is  soft  on  de- 
fense, and  U  a  soUd  starting  point  from 
which  to  bargain  with  the  president  if  he 
ever  chooses  to  come  out  and  play.  Both 
houses  should  gratefully  adopt  the  resolu- 
tion and  get  on  with  the  business  of  carry- 
ing it  out. 

The  sticking  point  during  the  month  the 
Democrats  spent  in  conference  was  defense. 
They  more  or  less  split  the  difference,  but 
sensibly.  There  are  always  two  defense 
budget  numbers— spending  authority,  which 
speaks  to  the  defense  program  of  the 
future,  and  outlays  or  actual  spending  In 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  habit  the  past 
several  yean  has  been  to  keep  the  authority 
of  future  figures  relatively  high  but  the 
outlay  figure  low.  The  virtue  was  that  mem- 
bers could  then  vote  simultaneously  for  a 
strong  and  cheap  defense.  The  defect,  of 
course,  is  that  in  doing  so  they  only  exacer- 
bated the  problem  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
because  defense  policy  had  still  not  been  tai- 
lored to  fiscal  reality.  The  new  Compromise 
does  the  opposite.  To  stalsfy  the  House,  the 
conferees  came  down  relatively  hard  on  au- 
thority and  future  obligations,  while  to  sat- 
isfy the  Senate  they  were  relatively  gener- 
ous on  the  outlay  side.  That's  the  right  way 
to  move  from  rapid  buUdup  to  plateau,  be- 
cause it's  more  gradual.  And  understand 
what  is  being  voted  for  defense:  $290  billion 
In  outlays  versxis  $158  billion  in  fiscal  1»81. 
That's  cloae  to  a  doubling  in  seven  years. 

The  Democrats  would  restrain  both  do- 
mestic spending  and  defense,  add  a  modest 
tax  increase  and— on  the  basis  of  <nirrent 
economic  assumptions— reduce  the  deficit 
about  $40  billion  from  the  $180  billion  ex- 
pected this  year.  That's  substantial 
progress,  about  all  the  economy  can  stand. 
Indeed,  not  even  aU  of  this  may  be  achieva- 
ble if  interest  rates  turn  up  and  growth  is 
disappointing.  Tbe  deficit  is  so  high  that 
the  government  has  lost  aU  maneuvering 
room.  Fiscal  policy  Is  much  more  the  prison- 
er of  the  economy  than  an  Instrument  for 
influencing  It.  That  Is  why  this  budget  Is  im- 
portant, wliy  it  is  urgent  to  work  the  deficit 
down.  The  issue  Is  whether,  in  a  mechanical 
as  weU  as  phUoaophical  sense,  the  country 
can  recover  self -controL 

The  congressional  Republicans  sat  out 
this  first  round  of  the  budget  process,  along 
with  the  president.  The  Idea  was  to  force 
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the  renascent  Democrats  to  declare  them- 
selves, which  was  fair  enough— but  now 
they've  done  that  The  Interesting  question 
is  what  the  Republicans  next  do  as  Congress 
takes  up  the  Implementing  leglalati<m  to 
carry  out  the  budget  resolution.  Do  they 
continue  sitting  idly  by— or  do  they  return 
to  the  government? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  DASCHLE  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  yielding  to  me. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 
Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  I  fert 
disappointed.  I  feel  frustrated.  I  feel 
obligated,  really,  to  take  the  floor  at 
this  time  now  that  another  cloture 
vote  has  failed. 

The  last  time  I  spoke  on  this  issue, 
that  is  campaign  reform,  one  of  my 
comments  early  on  in  the  remarks  I 
made  was  that  I  feel  optimistic  that 
somehow  Republicans  and  Democrats 
who  share  the  view  that  stHnethlng 
needs  to  be  done  with  regard  to  cam- 
paign reform  will  be  done  and  that  I 
was  encouraged  by  the  bipartisan  tone 
that  the  debate  had  taken  on  that 
given  afternoon. 

I  must  say  3  weeks  later  that  I  do 
not  share  that  optimism  any  longer, 
that  I  do  not  have  the  kind  of  eu- 
phoric feeling  that  I  felt  as  we  took 
this  issue  up  that  at  long  last,  maybe 
at  some  point  this  session,  we  will  ad- 
dress one  of  the  most  complex  and  dif- 
ficult issues  that  we  face  in  public 
policy  today. 

There  are  those  who  have  indicated 
that  tWs  particular  issue  is  really  a 
nothing  Issue;  that  it  really  is  not  of 
major  importance:  that  there  really  is 
not  that  kind  of  significance  attached 
to  the  issue  as  some  of  us  would  argue. 
Well.  I  cannot  think  of  anything  more 
fundamental,  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing more  specifically  and  directly  re- 
lated to  the  way  we  govern  than  the 
way  we  elect  our  candidates.  Some- 
thing is  awry,  something  is  wrong 
when  in  South  DakoU  one  has  to 
spend  $22  for  every  vote  to  get  elected 
to  this  body.  Something  is  wrong  when 
we  have  to  ask  people  to  go  in  ho<*  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives  simply  to  ask  for 
public  service. 

So  today  I  am  frustrated.  Today  I 
am  less  optimistic.  Today  I  am  very 
concerned  about  whether  this  session 
or  next  session  or  at  any  time  in  the 
foreseeable  future  we  will  have  the  op- 
portimity  to  reform  oiu-  election  laws. 
I  think,  as  I  have  watched  the  last 
couple  of  weeks  of  debate,  one  of  the 
greatest  concerns  that  I  have  had  is 
the  incredible  lack  of  proper  informa- 
tion, the  misinformation  that  has 
come  about  as  a  result  of  speeches  and 
the  debates  that  we  have  had  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  about  what  S.  2  does 
and  what  it  does  not  do,  atwut  what 
McConnell-Packwood  does  and  what  it 
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dOM  not  do.  Each  and  every  time 
aoneone  •dvocatlxic  McC(HineU-Pack- 
wood  leto  up  to  my  they  are  In  favor 
of  Moe  llmlU  of  PACa.  I  Juat  about 
fan  out  of  my  chair,  frankly. 

So  for  the  next  couple  of  minutes 
perhaps  the  moat  Important  thing 
fren  my  own  perapeetlve  la  to  try  as 
beat  I  can  to  clarify  the  record,  to  do 
what  I  can  to  set  the  record  straight, 
at  least  for  the  moment  for  anyone 
who  may  be  watching— and  on  a 
Friday  morning.  I  doubt  If  there  are 
that  many. 

I  think  It  Is  Important,  for  my  own 
purpoaea  and  for  those  who  may  be  lis- 
tening, that  we  darlfy  the  record  with 
regard  to  what  we  are  doing  here.  One 
of  the  most  Important  clarifications 
ought  to  be  that  we  are  not  arguing 
here  as  advocated  of  change  and  advo- 
cated of  the  status  quo.  I  do  not  know 
many  Membets  of  the  Senate.  If  any, 
who  are  arguing  for  the  status  quo. 
The  IfoConnell-Packwood  bill  argues 
for  change.  8.  3  argues  for  change. 
The  StevoM  bill  argues  for  change. 
The  Rollings  constitutional  amend- 
ment arguea  tor  change.  So  let  that  be 
the  first  clarification. 

There  are  not  many  people  here  who 
would  believe  that  somehow  the  status 
quo  was  appropriate,  somehow  we  are 
satisfied  with  the  current  system.  We 
are  not  satisfied.  Tou  are  not  satisfied 
when  you  have  to  spend  $12  million  or 
$14  mUlion  in  California.  Tou  are  not 
satisfied  when  you  have  to  spend  $3% 
million  in  South  Dakota.  You  are  not 
satisfied  when  you  subject  the  people 
time  and  again  to  the  pressure  that 
they  feel  from  PACs  and  big  contribu- 
tors when  they  come  down  here  to 
vote. 

And  so  what  do  we  do?  Well,  we 
offer  change.  That  is  what  they  are 
doing  with  MeConnell-Packwood.  That 
is  what  they  are  doing  with  the  Hol- 
llngs  amendment  That  Is  what  they 
are  doing  with  the  Stevens  amend- 
ment. That  Is  what  they  are  trying  to 
do  with  &  2. 

There  is  another  clarification  that 
somehow  there  is  not  any  groundswell 
of  support,  that  somehow  this  really  is 
not  an  Issue  that  has  caught  on  with 
the  American  people.  Well.  I  can  only 
speak  for  my  State,  but  I  must  say 
that  the  majority  leader  very  appro- 
priately indicated  some  show  of  sup- 
port a  couple  of  weeks  ago  by  putting 
into  the  RaooBD  some  200  editorials 
from  around  the  country  from  those 
people  who  have  watched  the  political 
prooeas.  those  people  who  are  most 
sensitive  to  what  Is  happening  in  the 
country,  those  people  who  understand 
that  something  has  to  change,  the  edi- 
torial writers  in  this  country.  They  un- 
derstand the  need  for  change.  They 
understand  the  need  not  only  for 
change  but  for  S.  2. 

And  so  It  is  in  South  Dakota.  Con- 
servative and  moderate  editorial  writ- 
ers alike  are  saying  enough  Is  enough. 


One  by  one— the  Brookings  Register, 
the  MitcheU  Republic,  the  Sioux  Falls 
Argus  Leader,  the  Watertown  Public 
Opinion— one  by  one  editorial  writers 
in  South  Dakota,  who  have  seen  what 
is  happening  in  our  system  and  advo- 
cate change,  tell  us  now  is  the  time, 
tell  their  Senators  to  support  S.  2.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  those  edi- 
torials be  prined  In  the  Raooao. 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoas,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Brooklnsi  (SD)  Register,  June  5. 
19871 

A  DuuoDS  Dismcnoii 

This  pact  (all.  South  D*koU  finished  flnt 
in  ■otnethlng,  but  it  was  a  rather  dubious 
distinction. 

To  set  your  vote  In  the  race  for  the 
Senate.  Tom  Daschle  and  Jim  Abdnor  com- 
bined to  spend  more  than  135  per  vote,  more 
than  double  the  previous  per-vote  spending 
record  set  in  1M4  In  the  race  betwe«i  Sen. 
Jeaae  Helms  and  Oov.  Jim  Hunt  in  North 
Carolina. 

More  than  $7,000,000  was  spent  electing  a 
senator  from  South  Dakota! 

The  Daachle-Abdnor  confrontation  was 
only  one  example  of  how  public  trust  in  our 
election  system  is  being  undermined  by  big 
money  interesU  who  invest  huge  sums  of 
money  to  curry  favor  with  candidates. 

It's  understandable  that  voters  are  start- 
ing to  wonder  If  their  candidates  are  being 
bought  and  paid  for  by  the  special  Interests. 

The  process  of  raising  and  spending  such 
huge  amounts  of  money  is  what  was  In  ques- 
tion this  weeli  as  the  Senate  began  debate 
on  a  bill  to  limit  campaign  spending. 

In  a  statement  made  in  April.  Daschle 
said.  "More  than  any  other  single  factor  It  Is 
this  almost  unlimited  funding  that  is  a 
problem.  If  we  are  ever  to  get  a  handle  on 
the  multiple  maladies  that  afflict  our  cam- 
paign financing  system,  our  very  first  step 
must  be  to  Umlt  spending." 

That  Is  what  Senate  BUI  3  U  designed  to 
do. 

S-3  Is  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act  which  was  introduced  by  Sen.  David 
Boren.  D-Okla..  and  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Robert  Byrd.  D-W.VA.  It's  the  first  compre- 
hensive campaign  finance  reform  bill  sent  to 
the  fuU  Senate  since  1977. 

The  bill  provides  a  system  of  public  fi- 
nancing for  Senate  elections.  It  would  re- 
quire candidates  to  limit  their  total  spend- 
ing in  both  the  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions in  return  for  being  eligible  to  receive 
public  funds  to  finance  their  general  elec- 
tion campaigns. 

In  South  Dakota,  that  limit  would  be 
$950,000  on  the  general  election  per  candi- 
date and  $836,500  in  the  primary. 

That  limit  of  $1.6  mUlion  is  well  under 
half  what  both  Daschle  and  Abdnor  spent 
in  1986. 

That  extra  $3  mUlion  aUowed  the  candi- 
dates to  go  far  beyond  what  was  necessary 
to  get  their  mcHages  to  the  voters  of  South 
Dakota.  There  was  so  much  money  in  the 
two  campaigns  that  they  almost  couldn't 
spend  it  aU. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  the  money  which 
was  burning  a  hole  in  the  pockets  of  the 
candidates  was  used  to  bum  their  opponents 
with  negative  advertising. 

The  presence  of  big  money  throughout 
the  campaign  created  another  problem  for 
the  candidates.  The  candidates  had  to  spend 


an  inordinate  amount  of  time  trying  to  get 
those  big  bucks  Into  their  coffers. 

That  meant  hours  and  hours  on  the 
phone  and  In  meetings  courting  the  big 
money  people.  Now  even  the  most  naive 
must  wonder  what  promises  had  to  be  made 
to  get  that  money. 

The  second  important  part  of  S-3  is  a 
limit  on  how  much  money  a  candidate  can 
accept  from  political  action  committees. 

The  limit  in  South  Dakota  would  be 
$190,950. 

For  example.  If  S-3  had  been  in  effect 
during  the  last  election,  the  PAC  receipts  of 
Daschle  would  have  been  cut  a  whooping 
$971,000:  for  Abdnor.  the  cut  would  have 
been  equally  dramatic  at  $893,000. 

We  don't  need  to  spend  $7  miUion  to  get 
the  message  of  candidates  to  the  people  of 
South  Dakota. 

If  we  don't  limit  campaign  spending  soon. 
what  the  voters  of  our  state  think  won't 
much  matter  anymore. 

Doug  Anstaett,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

(Prom  the  MitcheU  (SD)  Republic.  June  II, 
1987] 

Stats  Has  Srowr  Nexd  fob  Campaigii 
LnuTs 

South  Dakotans,  it  seems  to  us.  have 
ceased  marveling  over  the  fact  that  the  1988 
Senate  race  between  Sen.  Tom  Daschle  and 
former  Sen.  Jim  Abdnor  cost  the  candidates 
$35  per  vote. 

If  that  means  that  voters  are  prepared  to 
accept  spending  at  the  rate  of  $30  or  $35  a 
vote  next  time  around,  then  we  may  be 
looking  at  a  new  and  dubious  meaning  for 
the  expression  "silence  Is  golden." 

Under  this  new  meaning,  candidates  later 
in  the  19808  and  in  the  1990s  may  have  to 
wheel  carta  fuU  of  gold  bricks  to  their  credi- 
tors. 

As  you  have  probably  already  been  able  to 
tell,  we  are  far  from  ready  to  accept  spend- 
ing at  this  level  as  a  poUtical  reality.  Excess 
is,  of  course,  much  less  noticeable  when  we 
reach  it  by  degrees,  rather  than  aU  at  once 
but  it  U  stUl  excess. 

So  far  as  we're  concerned  South  Dakotans 
should  be  espedaUy  concerned  about  the  ef- 
fects of  virtuaUy  unlimited  spending  on 
election  campaigns  and  especially  vocal  in 
caUing  for  passage  of  llmltliig  legislation 
now  before  Congress  caUed  "the  Senatorial 
Election  Campaign  Act." 

South  Dakota's  sparse  population  and  rel- 
aUvely  cheap  rates  for  political  advertising 
make  us  that  much  more  vulnerable  to  poU- 
ticians  with  a  lot  of  money  to  thrown 
around.  In  South  Dakota,  the  people  doing 
the  spending  tend  to  get  "a  lot  of  baiv  (or 
their  buck." 

Considering  that  South  DakoU  has  the 
same  right  to  two  Senate  seats  that  much 
bigger  states  have,  we  are  a  tempting  target 
for  national  party  organizations  fighting  for 
majority  control  in  the  Semite. 

Without  some  clear  and  weU-enforced 
limKs.  It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  we  have 
nothing  to  look  forward  to  in  the  years 
ahead  but  more  and  more  advertising  satu- 
ration, longer  and  longer  campaign  seasons, 
and  votes  that  wlU  command  a  higher  and 
higher  price  per  head. 

News  of  this  kind,  we're  sure.  Is  enough  to 
make  mouths  water  In  East  Coast  public  re- 
lations firms  and  In  the  ranks  of  those 
whose  life's  work  seems  to  involve  drifting 
from  the  staff  of  one  candidate  to  the  staff 
of  another. 

Thoae  of  us  in  South  DakoU  who  have  yet 
to  manage  to  put  the  1988  Senate  campaign 


out  of  our  minds  respond  differently.  It  Is 
about  enough  to  make  us  lose  our  lunch. 
A.H. 

CFrtxn  the  Sioux  PaUs  (SD)  Argus  Leader. 
May  30.  1987] 

Campaiom  Pombimg  Rtn.is  n  Nnm  or  ah 
OvxKHAtn. 

The  word  "scaiulal"  is  tossed  around 
loosely  In  poUtics. 

CoBunon  Cause,  that  high-road.  pubUc  In- 
terest lobbying  group,  sees  one  in  the  way 
the  nation  finances  congressional  cam- 
paigns. 

We  won't  go  quite  that  far.  We  see  the  fi- 
nancing system  as  a  national  dtagrace  badly 
In  need  of  reform. 

CoeuBon  Cause  is  on  target,  however.  In 
calling  for  support  for  a  biU  pending  in  Con- 
gress to  overhaul  the  campaign  financing 
system. 

The  proposal.  Senate  BUl  3.  would  put 
overdue  limits  on  how  much  money  candi- 
dates for  the  Senate  could  spend  in  election 
campaigns. 

Sen.  Tom  Daschle.  D-8D.,  is  among  the 
biU's  co-sponsors.  The  position  of  Sen.  Larry 
Pressler.  R-SD..  Is  not  as  clear.  In  mailings 
on  the  topic.  Pressler's  support  is  couched  in 
qualifiers. 

With  no  limits,  officeholders  are  too  de- 
poident  on  the  checking  accounts  of  politi- 
cal action  committees,  commonly  caUed 
PACs.  PACs  are  committees  formed  by 
trade  organizations,  businesses,  labor  groups 
and  other  organizations  to  make  contribu- 
tions to  candidates. 

The  PAC  problem  Is  more  pronounced  In 
Senate  races  than  House  races  because 
Senate  campiUgns  usually  cost  more. 
Reform  is  needed  for  House  races,  too, 
though. 

According  to  Common  Cause,  almost  half 
the  members  of  the  House  received  50  per- 
cent or  more  of  their  campaign  money  from 
PACs  during  the  1988  campaign.  Incum- 
benU  received  more  than  $85  miUion  last 
year,  challengers  received  less  than  $9  mU- 
Uon. 

Of  course.  PACa  don't  donate  money  Just 
to  be  good  Americans.  They  want  access. 
They  want  influence.  They  want  votes  to  go 
their  way.  And  for  Congress,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  no  to  the  groups  that  helped  get  them 
elected. 

Under  the  bUl  proposing  restrictions  on 
Senate  candidates.  PACs  stUl  would  be  al- 
lowed to  give  up  to  $5,000  per  candidate 
each  election.  But: 

Each  state  would  have  a  spending  limit 
based  on  its  voting-age  population.  The 
limit  would  range  from  a  mlnim<im  of 
$950,000  to  a  maximum  of  $5.5  miUlon 

As  a  condition  of  eliglbUlty  for  public  fi- 
nancing in  a  general  election,  a  candidate 
must  certify  that  he  or  she  wiU  not  spend 
more  than  67  percent  of  the  state's  general 
election  limit  In  the  primary. 

To  qualify  for  public  financing,  a  candi- 
date would  have  to  raise  alwut  30  percent  of 
the  state  limit  in  private  contributions  of 
$350  or  leas,  with  at  least  three-fourths  of 
that  coming   from   the   candidate's   home 


The  changes  are  overdue.  The  blU  should 
be  approved. 

(Prom  the  Watertown  (SD)  PubUc  Opinion. 

June  8. 19871 

PaxasLsa  Nkbds  to  Sxtppokt  S.  3 

On  Saturday,  May  30.  we  criticized  oppo- 

nenU  of  Senate  BUl  3.  which  Is  designed  to 

bring    comprehensive    campaign    funding 


reform  to  the  U.8.  Senate.  In  talking  to 
South  Dakota's  two  U.8.  senators.  Senator 
Daschle  is  a  co-sponsor  of  this  legislation 
and  Senator  Presder  said  he  needed  to  see 
some  amendments  to  It  before  he  could  lend 
his  support.  He  said  at  that  time  he  felt 
that  a  proposed  substitute  amendment 
coming  from  Senator  Packwood  of  Oregon 
would  rectify  some  shortcomings  S.  3  had. 

WeU,  S.  2  has  now  been  introduced  on  the 
Seitate  floor  as  has  an  amendment  by  Pack- 
wood  and  Senator  McConneU  of  Kentucky. 
They  say  their  amendment  would  eliminate 
PAC  contributions  to  individual  candidates. 
However,  an  article  in  The  Wofl  Strtet  Jour- 
nal said  about  their  proposal,  "The  move 
was  seen  mostly  as  a  tactical  ploy  to  protect 
RepubUcans  from  being  branded  as  anti- 
reform."  We  can't  say  this  te  a  strictly  parti- 
san proposal  because  there  are  a  number  of 
senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  are 
mighty  beholding  to  PACs  for  their  past 
contributions. 

The  important  thing  here  is  that  besides 
being  a  tactical  ploy,  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  a  charade  and  would  not  accomplish 
its  stated  piupose. 

The  McCcmneU-Paekwood  blU  would  in- 
stead simply  lead  to  PACs  changing  their 
method  of  providing  money  to  a  congres- 
sional candidate  and  in  so  doing  woiUd  open 
the  door  to  PACs  providing  uiUlmlted  sums 
to  a  congressional  candidate. 

The  impact  that  this  bUl  would  have  on 
PAC  money  is  perhaps  best  demonstrated 
by  what  occurred  In  Padtwood's  1986  reelec- 
tion campaign.  In  that  election  ALIONPAC, 
a  PAC  representing  insurance  interests, 
gave  the  senator  a  $1,000  contribution  made 
out  from  AUONPAC  to  Senator  Packwood. 
At  the  same  time.  ALIQNPAC's  also  gath- 
ered and  turned  over  to  the  senator  $315,000 
in  checks  made  out  by  ALIGNPAC's  mem- 
bers directly  to  Senator  Packwood.  This 
controversial  practice,  known  as  'bundling." 
aUowed  ALIONPAC  to  massively  evade  the 
$5,000  per  election  PAC  contribution  limit 
and  to  get  credit  for  providing  what  was  the 
equivalent  of  a  $315,000  contribution  from 
ALIONPAC  to  the  senator. 

S.  3,  the  Senatorial  Election  Campaign 
Act.  would  make  clear  that  PAC^s  could  not 
use  this  kind  of  "bundling"  practice  to 
evade  contribution  limits.  AU  such  contribu- 
tions arranged  for  by  a  PAC  would  be  count- 
ed against  the  PACs  contribution  limit 
which  under  present  Uw  is  $5,000  per  elec- 
tion per  candidate. 

The  "Mc-Pack"  bUl  also  claims  to  restrict 
this  kind  of  bundling  practice,  but  In  fact  it 
does  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  so-caUed 
"antl-bundllng"  language  in  MeConnell- 
Packwood  merely  says  that  if  a  PAC  gathers 
and  deUvers  bundled  contributions  to  a  can- 
didate the  checks  need  to  be  made  out  by 
the  individuals  directly  to  the  candidate. 
That  is.  of  course,  the  very  practice  that 
ALIONPAC  used  to  provide  $315,000  to  Sen- 
ator Packwood.  Rather  than  restricting  this 
kind  of  PAC  bundling,  McConneU-Packwood 
legitimizes  the  practice  as  a  way  for  PACs  to 
provide  money  to  a  candidate. 

This  amendment,  if  passed,  would  "hog 
house"  the  present  wording  of  S.  3.  This 
proposal  to  prohibit  "direct"  PAC  contribu- 
tions to  a  candidate,  whUe  legitimizing  the 
practice  of  PACs  bundling  and  deUvering 
unlimited  sums  to  a  candidate.  wiU  resiUt  in 
aU  PACs  simply  mechanically  changing 
their  methods  of  raising  money  and  provid- 
ing It  to  a  candidate  without  any  Umlt  on 
the  total  amount  the  PAC  could  provide. 
McConneU-Packwood  wiU  increase,  not  de- 
crease, the  abUlty  of  PAC  money  to  unduly 
influence  members  of  Congress. 
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The  McConneU-Packwood  bUl  is  not  cam- 
paign finance  reform  and  shotUd  be  rejected 
out  of  hand.  After  aU  of  this,  if  Senator 
Pressler  is  reaUy  for  reform,  we  hope  he  wlU 
support  that  reJectiorL  If  he  doesn't,  then 
the  opposite  is  obvious. 

[Prom  the  Watertown  (SD)  Public  Opinion. 
May  30, 19871 

Its  TmK  Has  OoMx! 
The  Rules  Committee  of  the  UJ3.  Senate 
favorably  reported  out  Senate  BiU  2  on 
April  39  and  we  have  now  learned  that  it 
WiU  be  up  for  consideration  sometime  in 
June  by  the  fuU  Senate.  Why  is  S.  2  so  Im- 
portant? Because  It  is  the  flnt  time  that 
this  committee  has  sent  a  cmnpretiensive 
campaig"  finance  reform  biU  to  the  fuU 
Senate  since  1977.  While  this  may  not  be 
the  most  perfect  piece  of  legislation  calling 
for  vast  guidelines  for  financing  the  cam- 
pidgns  for  our  U,S.  senators,  it  is  better 
than  the  near  nothing  that  we  now  have. 

Of  course,  if  the  amendment  goes  through 
that  is  expected  to  be  offered  from  the 
Senate  floor  by  Senator  Ted  Stevens  of 
Alaska,  in  our  estimation  even  S.  2  wiU  be 
watered  down  to  such  a  degree  that  once 
again  the  \3&.  Senate  wUl  win  and  the 
American  people  wiU  lose. 

The  amendment  by  Stevens  would  elimi- 
nate two  provisioits  that  are  essential  for 
comprehensive  campaign  finance  reform— 
overaU  spending  limits  and  limits  on  the 
total  amount  of  PAC  contributions  a  candi- 
date can  accept.  According  to  Common 
C^uae  President  Fred  Wertheimer,  the  Ste- 
vens amendment  is  "a  diversionary  tactic 
aimed  at  providing  poUtical  cover  for  sena- 
tors who  want  to  be  able  to  claim  they're  for 
campaign  fbtance  reform  whUe  they  filibus- 
ter and  otherwise  drag  their  feet  against  & 
2  and.  in  effect,  work  to  preserve  the  status 
quo — no  campaign  finance  reform. 

In  a  telephone  caU  to  us  this  we^  South 
DakoU's  Senator  larry  Pressler  argued  bit- 
terly, but  not  conviiKdngly.  against  our 
stand  on  this  issue.  He  said  that  S.  3  was  a 
product  of  the  ultra  left  Democrats  and 
that  the  Stevens  amendment  would  help 
rectify  many  of  the  faults  found  in  the  bUL 
This  is  contrary  to  what  was  said  by  Uie 
president  of  Common  Cause,  which  Is  a  con- 
gressional watchdog  organization  emphasiz- 
ing open  government.  Pressler  also  told  us 
that  the  Common  Cause  organisation  Is  now 
controUed  by  the  ultra  left. 

The  senator  also  told  us  he  and  a  group  of 
other  senators  are  introducing  another 
amendment  to  make  8.  2  even  more  restric- 
tive, but  we  haven't  yet  seen  a  copy  of  it  so 
we  cannot  comment  on  it. 

Senator  Tom  Daschle  is  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2,  but  has  not  yet  decided  on  the  Stevens 
amendment  because  it  is  not  yet  in  lU  f iital 
form,  a  Daschle  simkesman  said. 

Now,  whether  or  not  S.  3  is  the  proper 
proposed  legislation  for  comprehensive  cam- 
paign finance  reform,  we  would  think  It 
would  behove  our  senators  to  Introduce, 
with  appropriate  fanfare,  legislation  that 
would  do  the  trick.  To  strengthen  this  argu- 
ment, the  OaUup  PoU  (PubUc  Opinion  April 
33,  page  16)  found  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  think  federal  funding  of 
congiesslcmal  campaigns  Is  a  good  idea.  The 
estimated  cost  of  this  would  be  paid  for 
from  the  voluntary  checkoff  of  our  Income 
tax  statements  Just  as  we  do  now  for  the 
presidential  elections. 

Champaign  financing  reform  Just  has  to  be 
when  one  considers  the  senatorial  race  last 
year  In  South  DakoU  cost  each  candidate 
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man  tban  tXk  (or  every  vote  they  received, 
tbe  hlstMst  prtoed  such  election  per  voUnc 
captta  In  our  nation's  history. 

To  thoee  opposed  to  public  ftnandns  this 
may  have  to  be  a  trade-off  to  tet  compre- 
hensive ~T»«t»«  (Inandnc  reform.  There 
are  currently  some  65  national  PAC  organl- 
latlofH  supporUng  this  reform  measure. 
Bonnie  ReisB.  treasurer  of  the  Hollywood 
Women's  PoUtloal  Committee,  a  PAC  that 
has  raised  more  than  $3  million  for  candi- 
dates in  the  last  three  years,  said  it  beat 
when  she  teatlfled  in  April  at  the  Senate 
beartogs: 

"We  cant  help  but  worry  about  the  over- 
whdmlnc  amount  of  time  spent  raising 
money— yours  and  ours."  she  told  the  sena- 
tors. "It  appears  that  when  you're  not  trav- 
eling t«>«*fa»g  money,  you're  on  the  phone 
seeking  money.  When  you're  not  on  the 
phone  seeking  money,  you're  worrying 
about  where  else  you're  going  to  And  money 
....  It  Is  clear  to  us  all  that  far  too  much  of 
your  time,  energy  and  Intellect  Is  spent  in 
4Te'*»«iTn  pxirsult  of  the  almighty  cam- 
paign buck." 

If  this  bai  becomes  law.  it  will  let  mem- 
bers of  Cangraas  wend  their  Ume  resolving 
the  nation's  problems  instead  of  spending  so 
much  time  raising  campaign  funds.  It's 
about  time 

(Mr.  HARKIN  ugumed  the  dudr.) 

lir.  DASCHLE.  There  needs  to  be 
another  cUrlflcaUon.  I  suppooe,  and 
that  Is  the  difference  between  8.  2  and 
the  MoConnell-Pkckwood  bill.  Advo- 
cates of  the  McConnell-Packwood  bill 
my  that  now  is  the  time  to  eliminate 
the  Influence  of  political  action  com- 
mittees. Well,  for  the  life  of  me.  I 
cannot  understand  how  advocates  can 
make  that  arsument.  And  I  only  wish 
this  mominc  that  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  debate  this  question,  because 
McConneU-Padcwood  clearly  sets  out 
an  opportunity  for  anyone  to  send  in  a 
check,  large  or  small,  and  preferably 
large.  In  the  form  of  a  concept  we  call 
bundling,  allowing  a  PAC  to  contrib- 
ute vast  sums  of  money  to  any  candi- 
date with  no  limitation  at  all.  none 
whatsoever. 

Today,  as  everyone  knows,  a  political 
action  committee  is  prohibited  by  law 
from  contributing  more  than  $10,000 
to  a  campaign.  $5,000  in  the  primary 
and  $5,000  in  the  general.  Of  course. 
ICcConneU-Packwood  eliminates  that, 
but  what  they  say  with  a  wink— with  a 
wink-Is: 

We  will  let  you  bundle  as  much  as  you 
want.  Olve  us  this  and  we  will  give  you 
something  a  lot  more  valuable  that  a  direct 
contribution.  We  will  let  you  take  checks  3 
feet  high  if  you  want  to.  We  will  put  a  rub- 
berband  around  them  and  send  them  to  any 
candidate  you  want  to  send  them  to. 

Now  if  that  is  not  an  Improvement 
from  the  PAC's'  point  of  view,  what  is? 
So  there  you  have  It.  No  limits.  There 
Is  a  reporting  requirement,  but  we 
have  that  in  S.  2.  We  deal  with  bun- 
dling. We  eliminate  bundling.  We 
eliminate  one  of  the  greatest  new 
threats  to  campaign  reform  by  saying 
bundling  is  something  we  ought  not 
have  and  it  Is  time  to  get  rid  of  it. 

And  so  we  lost  a  great  opportunity 
here,  as  people  interested  in  campaign 


reform,  to  give  up  on  that  issue.  It  is 
Important  for  us  and  everyone  to  un- 
derstand that  particular  point  more 
than  anything  else.  If  you  want  limits, 
you  cannot  support  McConnell-Pack- 
wood. If  you  want  some  reform  of  the 
PAC  process,  then,  by  heavens,  make 
sure  you  understand  the  Important 
role  that  bundling  wlU  play. 

So  bundling  to  me  is  one  of  the  criti- 
cal issues  here  as  we  debate  campaign 
reform.  People  do  not  understand 
that.  There  are  some  who  go  out  and 
with  eyes  wide  open,  telling  the  press 
and  telling  everyone  else,  "We  put 
limits  on  our  bundling  program  in  the 
McConneU-Packwood  bill." 

Well.  I  only  wish  the  press  could  ask, 
"How?  Tell  us  how." 

The  second  issue:  soft  money.  Soft 
money  is  another  one  of  those  meth- 
ods by  which  parties  and  candidates 
can  benefit  from  contributions  provid- 
ed in  indirect  ways.  I  would  rather 
throw  out  the  word  "soft."  I  would 
like  to  use  the  word  "laundered. "  That 
Is  laundered  money  we  are  talking 
about.  It  is  money  that  goes  to  a  com- 
mittee, a  State  committee  or  a  natlon- 
id  conamlttee,  and.  through  a  third 
source,  directs  assistance  in  very  fun- 
damental ways,  financially,  to  candi- 
dates who  need  help  beyond  the  PAC 
limits  that  are  now  allowed. 

McConnell-Packwood  virtually  takes 
the  lid  off  of  laundered  money,  laun- 
dered money  in  the  way  I  define  it,  the 
so-called  soft  money  today. 

There  is  no  limit  on  what  they  can 
give  State  parties.  There  is  no  limit  to 
what  corporations  and  other  organiza- 
tions can  give  State  parties.  Laundered 
money,  as  I  define  It,  this  so-called 
soft  money,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
threats  to  campaign  reform  we  see  as 
we  look  to  the  next  couple  of  elec- 
tions. More  and  more  we  are  going  to 
see  soft  money  utilised.  More  and 
more  we  are  going  to  see  the  potential 
for  abuse.  More  and  more  it  threatens 
any  kind  of  limit  that  we  can  put  on 
campaign  finance. 

I  do  not  care  whether  you  are  talk- 
ing about  soft  or  laundered  money,  if 
you  are  talking  reform  you  have  to 
confront  it.  McConnell-Packwood  does 
not  touch  It.  It  does  not  say  there  are 
any  limits.  In  fact,  it  encourages  addi- 
tional soft  money  to  be  used  In  the 
future. 

So  where  is  the  reform?  Where  Is 
the  limit  that  we  are  talking  about? 
Where  is  the  possibility  that  in  some 
way  we  can  constrain  the  amount  of 
money  being  spent  on  campaigns  in 
the  future? 

I  know  what  I  would  have  done.  I 
know  I  would  have  gone  to  every  cor- 
poration, every  union  and  every  source 
of  money  I  have  saying.  "Give  as 
much  as  you  can  to  the  party  because 
the  party  can  give  it  to  me." 

That  is  not  the  electoral  process  I 
want  to  be  involved  in.  That  Is  not  the 


kind  of  election  reform  we  ought  to  be 
talking  about. 

There  Is  another  notion  tiiat  comes 
up  again  and  again,  and  was  again  pre- 
sented by  the  able  minority  leader  Just 
a  moment  ago.  That  is  that  somehow 
S.  2  iB  Incumbent  protection. 

Tou  talk  about  driving  me  up  the 
wall,  that  is  probably  the  one  charge 
that  does  it  quicker  and  more  effec- 
tively than  anything  else.  If  we  do  not 
have  Incumbent  protection  today, 
what  do  we  have?  If  we  do  not  have  a 
system  whereby  98  percent  of  the  can- 
didates get  reelected,  what  do  we 
have?  If  we  do  not  have  a  system 
where  today  incumbent  challengers 
are  four  or  five  to  one  with  the 
amount  of  money  they  can  raise,  what 
do  we  have  if  we  do  not  have  incum- 
bent protection  today?  Inctimbent  pro- 
tection is  what  we  have  lock,  stock  and 
barrel  and  everybody  ought  to  know  It. 
We  have  incumbent  protection.  That 
is  why  you  have  Incumbents  who 
refuse  to  bring  up  campaign  reform 
year  after  year. 

The  first  time  I  voted  on  it  was  1979 
and  that  was  the  last  time  I  ever  had 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  campaign 
reform.  Why?  I  know  why.  Because  in- 
cumbents today  know  how  good  they 
have  it.  That  is  why.  They  do  not  want 
to  see  change.  Why  change?  Why  give 
a  challenger  an  opportunity  to  raise  as 
much  money  as  you  are  raising? 

That  is  what  we  are  doing  with  in 
this  bill.  We  are  actually  giving  people 
an  opportunity  to  raise  as  much 
money  as  we  do.  That  is  unheard  of. 
You  cannot  do  that  in  Washington.  A 
challenger  comes  to  Washington  hat 
in  hand  and  where  is  he  going  to  go? 
They  say.  "What  do  the  polls  look 
like?"  The  polls  tell  you.  'I  have  a  20 
or  30  percent  right  now.  My  incum- 
bent has  50  or  60  percent.  It  is  a  60  to 
20  race.  I  would  like  to  have  you  give 
me  some  support." 

What  happens?  One  by  one  these 
guys  get  turned  down.  One  by  one 
they  go  home  emptyhanded.  One  by 
one  they  are  thwarted  In  their  ability 
to  raise  money  because  the  incumbent 
looks  invulnerable.  With  that  invul- 
nerability comes  a  proclamation  across 
town  that.  "This  challenger  does  not 
have  a  chance.  Do  not  give  him  any 
money." 

That  Is  what  happens  and  everybody 
knows  it. 

Talk  about  incuimbent  protection? 
Look  at  the  facts.  Look  at  who  raises 
the  money  today.  Look  at  who  geta 
elected.  Looking  down  the  road,  look 
at  who  will  be  elected  unlets  we  have  a 
two-party  system.  If  you  want  reform, 
given  the  challenger  the  opportunity 
to  raise  money  as  you  raise  money  and 
you  will  have  a  two-party  sjrstem. 

Another  incredible  statement  is  that 
we  could  see  a  proliferation  of  candi- 
dates here.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
with  all  these  candidates  nmning  for 


public  office?  This  could  be  a  mad- 
house. 

Frankly,  someone  must  have  a  dif- 
ferent perception  of  the  democratic 
process  than  I  have. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  democra- 
cy nothing  could  be  better  than  to  give 
each  and  every  one  of  the  pages  sitting 
on  the  steps  right  now  at  some  point 
in  the  future  a  chance  to  run  for 
public  office.  Nothing  would  please  me 
more  than  if  in  every  race  we  had  In 
South  Dakota  we  had  five  or  six  candi- 
dates nmning.  Each  candidate  has  his 
or  her  own  constituency.  Each  candi- 
date brings  some  new  people  Into  the 
political  process  and  they  stay  there 
for  awhile. 

What  would  be  more  helpful  to  us  In 
bringing  people  back  to  vote,  bringing 
people  in  once  again,  than  to  personify 
politics  like  it  has  not  been  before,  by 
the  proliferation  of  more  candidates, 
by  the  opportimlty  for  more  people  to 
be  involved?  That  Is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here. 

So  the  proliferation  of  candidates?  I 
hope  that  argument  keeps  coming  up 
again  and  again  because  I  will  talk  to 
the  American  people  about  prolifera- 
tion. I  will  talk  about  candidates'  In- 
volvement. I  will  talk  about  the  per- 
ception that  we  are  closing  out  the 
American  people.  I  will  talk  to  anyone, 
Republican  or  Democrat,  with  the 
sense  of  encouragement  that  if  you 
want  to  change  It,  If  you  really  want  to 
get  involved,  then  let  us  give  you  an 
opportimlty  to  be  involved. 

There  was  another  comment  made, 
which  I  have  not  heard  in  the  last  few 
days  but  which  galls  me  to  hear  it. 
which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  some 
of  us  want  S.  2  is  tliat  we  are  afraid  to 
worlt. 

Well.  I  have  to  tell  you.  I  think  I  can 
gpeak  for  every  single  Member  of  this 
body.  I  know  that  I  speak  with  some 
confidence  in  saying  this.  There  is  no 
one  here  afraid  of  work  or  they  would 
not  be  here.  There  Is  no  one  here  who 
is  going  to  take  a  backseat  to  initia- 
tive. There  is  no  one  here  who  could 
possibly  have  gotten  here  if  they  were 
not  willing  to  work  for  it. 

The  problem  is.  as  we  look  to  the 
future,  that  it  is  work  on  what?  There 
are  only  24  hours  a  day  and  I  dare  say 
most  people  here  spend  14  hours  a  day 
in  the  work  they  are  on.  But  if  you 
have  to  take  those  14  hours,  or  in  a 
campaign  16  or  18  hours,  and  spend 
half  of  It  raising  money,  what  that 
simply  means  is  that  out  of  those  18 
hours  a  bigger  and  bigger  percentage 
of  your  work  is  going  to  tell  people 
you  want  their  dollars— not  going  into 
a  discussion  of  how  you  respond  once 
you  got  here,  not  about  the  Issues  that 
confront  this  country,  not  about  arms 
control  and  human  rights  and  the 
broad  range  of  agricultural  Issues  and 
economic  isgues,  not  in  setting  about 
being  a  better  Senator  but  in  asking 
people  for  money.  That  is  the  kind  of 


work  we  are  involved  in  now.  I  do  not 
mind  it,  I  will  continue  to  do  it,  and 
there  will  always  be  that  part.  In  fact, 
in  S.  2  you  could  argue  as  a  result  of 
the  way  it  is  formulated  we  have  to 
work  harder  for  more  dollars  because 
it  puts  limits  on  the  amount  of  dollars 
you  can  actually  ask  for,  in  smaller 
amounts. 

If  you  want  to  work,  go  after  $250 
contributions.  If  you  want  to  work,  go 
one  on  one  to  these  people  and  say 
you  would  like  their  help.  But  then, 
for  heaven's  sake,  let  us  put  some  limit 
on  the  amount  of  time  you  spend 
working  on  that  vis-a-vis  working  on 
what  you  were  sent  to  do  here. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about.  It 
is  how  you  divide  up  your  work.  It  is 
not  whether  somebody  wants  to  work 
or  not.  Heavens,  there  are  more  people 
that  work  harder  here  than  any  place 
else  I  have  seen. 

We  talk  a  lot  about  public  finance, 
and  you  hear  a  lot  of  pros  and  cons 
about  whether  there  ought  to  be 
public  finance.  If  you  go  back  to  a  fun- 
damental notion  that  I  have  about  fi- 
nance in  the  first  place,  maybe  this  be- 
comes Just  a  little  clearer:  and  I  would 
like  to  clarify  public  finance  for  a 
moment. 

My  view  is  that  tax  expenditures  are 
public  finance.  I  cannot  understand 
why  we  do  not  budget  it.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  we  do  not  put  some  con- 
trols on  it.  But  tax  expenditures,  that 
is  tax  deductions  of  kinds,  tax  credits, 
is  a  form  of  public  finance.  In  busi- 
ness, in  agriculture,  in  education,  we 
expenditures  today,  through  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  that  we  use  in  the 
form  of  deductions  and  credits.  We 
liave  had.  from  that  perspective,  a 
public  finance  system  in  our  public 
campaign  policy  for  a  long,  long  time, 
and  no  one  has  argued  against  that. 

No  one  has  said:  "Let's  take  away 
the  tax  credits  or  tax  deductions  be- 
cause that's  a  form  of  public  finance." 
That  form  of  public  finance  there  ap- 
parently seems  to  be  unanimous  sup- 
port for.  But  you  turn  it  around  and 
say,  ""Let's  not  make  It  a  credit,  let's 
make  it  direct  contribution."  and  for 
some  reason  people  then  have  prob- 
lems. But  to  my  knowledge,  I  have  not 
heard  one  candidate,  one  Senator 
come  on  this  floor  and  ask  us  to  repeal 
the  Presidential  system  of  public  fi- 
nance. 

Where  is  the  minority  leader? 
Where  are  those  who  argue  today  that 
perhaps  the  public  finance  system  as 
we  have  known  it  in  the  Presidential 
politics  needs  to  be  obliterated  and 
apply  McConnell-Packwood  to  that  as 
well?  No  one  has  ever  argued  that.  Ap- 
parently that  has  worked. 

If  that  is  the  case,  if  it  has  worked 
there,  then  why  does  it  not  work  as 
well  for  Senators?  Why  does  it  not 
work  as  well  in  setting  some  limits, 
some  aiH>reclation  that  we  have  got  to 


control   spending  when   it  comes  to 
Senate  candidates  as  well? 

In  fact,  the  only  thing  I  have  heard 
is  what  we  ought  to  do  is  extend  the 
whole  concept  of  campaign  reform  to 
Presidential  primaries  as  well.  That  is 
what  I  have  heard.  That  is  the  way 
the  reform  is  being  suggested  for  Pres- 
idential politics. 

The  one  thing  I  can  say,  and  I  think 
it  Is  safe  to  say,  is  that,  sooner  or  later, 
there  will  be  a  campaign  reform  bill; 
unfortunately,  it  may  be  later.  But 
there  will  be  one. 

One  of  the  frustrations  I  have  as  a 
Senator,  as  a  person  in  public  life,  is 
that  in  this  body  as  well  as  in  the 
House  we  are  so  retrospective.  It  takes 
a  crisis  for  us  to  address  the  problem. 

Once  the  crisis  is  more  real,  then  we 
are  more  than  hM>py  to  address  it  in 
some  constructive  fashion. 

I  would  hope.  Just  once,  on  some- 
thing as  fundamental  as  the  way  we 
elect  our  public  officials,  that  we  could 
show  some  prospective  foresight  that 
we  could  reaUy  demonstrate  that  we 
understand  that  unless  something 
changes,  we  will  have  a  crisis,  and  that 
there  will  be  clamoring  across  this 
country  for  some  form  of  campaign 
reform.  I  hope  we  can  demonstrate 
that  ability  to  be  prospective  that  we 
need  in  this  body. 

There  is  a  lot  riding  on  whether  or 
not,  ultimately,  we  can  resolve  our  dif- 
ferences. As  one  who  stands,  again,  in 
frustration;  who  stands  with  a  faded 
hope  that  yet  this  session  we  can  ad- 
dress this  Issue  successfully,  I  hope 
that  we  can  resolve  those  differences. 
I  hope  that  if  we  do  withdraw  this  bill, 
at  some  point— or  if  we  fail  to  come  up 
with  a  compromise — we  hold  it  firm 
that  we  are  going  to  resolve  this  prob- 
lem of  campaign  ref  rom  at  some  point 
in  my  term  in  office.  Let  us  hope  that 
we  can  find  the  combined  leadership, 
the  willingness  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  put  aside  our  differences;  to 
clarify  these  misimderstandings;  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better 
now  than  at  some  point  in  the  future 
to  resolve  the  problem  of  campaign 
reform  before  it  is  too  late. 

I  said  the  first  time  I  spoke  that  at 
the  rate  of  400-percent  Increase  in 
costs  we  have  experienced  in  South 
Dakota  and  across  the  country,  we  will 
see  a  $12  million  race  for  the  UJS. 
Senate  in  South  Dakota  in  10  yean;  a 
$48  million  race  for  the  n.S.  Senate  in 
South  Dakota  in  20  years. 

Is  that  what  we  want?  Is  that  what 
we  want  to  tell  the  young  people  sit- 
ting on  the  steps  today:  "We  want  you 
to  get  involved  in  the  political  process 
but  I  only  have  to  come  up  with  $48 
million  to  do  so"?  That  is  not  what  we 
want. 

Our  foresight,  our  Judgment,  and 
our  commitment  to  good  government 
is  better  than  that. 

I  yield  the  floor. 
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MORNINO  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  there  haa 
been  no  period  provided  tor  momlnc 
biMtaMM.  UB I  correct?         

The  PRS8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  la  correct. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  aik  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  period  for  morning 
buslneas  so  that  Senators  may  Intro- 
duce resolutions  and  bills.  

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AIDS 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday.  I  spent  2  hours  visiting 
NIH.  taUdng  to  key  personnel  and  to 
an  AIDS  paUent.  trying  to  understand 
this  terrible  disease.  It  was  in  many 
ways  the  culmination  of  the  first  stage 
of  my  effort  to  learn  about  AIDS:  it 
effects  on  people;  its  means  of  trans- 
mlsrion  and  the  efforts  needed  to  pre- 
vent lU  further  spread.  Today  I  would 
Wte*  to  take  a  few  moments  of  my  col- 
leagues' time  to  share  some  of  the  con- 
clusions I  have  arrived  at  during  the 
last  month. 

Two  points  should  determine  Oov- 
emment's  response  to  AIDS.  First, 
this  is  a  rapidly  spreading,  dreadful, 
contagious  disease  that  warrants  the 
urgent  attention  of  our  country. 
Second,  we  know  how  AIDS  is  spread 
and  what  we  can  do  to  avoid  it. 

The  first  diagnosed  case  of  AIDS  in 
America  was  reported  in  1981.  Six 
years  later,  on  June  1.  1987.  36.158 
cases  had  been  reported.  The  Govern- 
ment's Centers  for  Disease  Control  es- 
timate that  imreported  cases  could 
push  the  actual  figure  20-percent 
higher.  By  1991.  it  Is  expected  that 
270.000  people  will  have  been  diag- 
nosed with  the  disease. 

In  addition  to  these  people  who 
show  the  symptoms  of  AIDS,  at  least 
1.5  million  Americans  have  been  In- 
fected with  the  vims  and  would  test 
positive  in  blood  tests.  Today,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  20  to  40  percent  of  these 
people  will  go  on  to  develop  AIDS 
within  the  next  5  years.  I  have  heard 
estimates  that  anjrwhere  from  30  to 
100  percent  of  those  who  have  the 
virus  will  eventually  develop  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease.  AU  of  these  infect- 
ed Individuals,  whether  or  not  they  are 
ill.  are  capable  of  spreading  the  AIDS 
Infection  to  others. 

AIDS  kills.  To  date,  20.849  of  its  vlc- 
tlnis  have  died.  Most  of  them  were  be- 
tween the  ages  of  20  to  40.  By  the  end 
of  1901.  it  is  beUeved  that  the  number 
of  deaths  will  increase  to  179.000.  For 
moat.  If  not  all  of  them,  the  end  will 
be  a  bleaslng.  Dying  of  AIDS  is  frtght- 
^ilng  and  often  palnfiQ.  Many  people 
with  AIDS  develop  complex  medical 
problems:  severe  Infections,  rare  can- 
cers that  cause  horrible  disfigurement, 
and  loss  of  mental  facultlea.  For  those 
with  the  cancer  common  to  AIDS  pa- 
tients, skin  lesions  eventually  spread 


throughout  the  body:  in  the  gut  and 
the  lungs.  These  patients  usually  die 
as  a  result  of  an  uncontrollable  vomit- 
ting  and  discharging  of  blood. 

For  those  patlenta  who  contract  the 
pneumcmla  that  Is  common  to  AIDS 
patients,  death  means  suffocation. 
One  patient  I  met  with  yesterday 
spoke  of  an  overwhelming  feeling  of 
panic  due  to  an  Inability  to  breath. 
Most  of  these  people,  once  they  have 
exiMrienced  these  severe  respiratory 
problems,  ask  not  to  be  put  in  inten- 
sive care  in  the  future.  They  would 
prefer  to  die  than  to  endure  a  pro- 
longed period  of  agony  and  fear. 

Patients  can  also  be  infected  by  a 
number  of  different  viruses  and  bacte- 
ria. They  circulate  throughout  the 
body,  often  infecting  the  brain  and  the 
liver.  It  Is  very  common  for  these  pa- 
tients to  have  uncontrollable  diarrhea, 
often  resulting  In  the  loss  of  30  to  50 
percent  of  their  body  weight. 

Finally,  severe  neurological  prob- 
lems are  common.  Patients  can  devel- 
op Alzheimer-like  symptoms,  lose  con- 
trol of  themselves  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  need  to  be  strapped  down,  or 
experience  constant  seizures  and  mas- 
sive strokes.  Most  of  these  are  young 
people  who  Just  months  before  may 
have  been  in  the  prime  of  their  lives. 
These  patients  need  our  compassion 
and  understanding.  Yet.  like  the  medi- 
eval plague,  many  are  abandoned  by 
family  and  friends.  As  one  expert  told 
me,  "the  disease  is  worse  than  death." 

Unlike  the  black  death  of  the  14th 
centiiry,  we  know  precisely  how  AIDS 
is  spread  and  how  it  is  not  spread.  This 
knowledge  serves  a  dual  purpose.  It 
allows  us  to  avoid  contracting  the  dis- 
ease by  acting  responsibly,  and  it 
allows  us  to  avoid  panic  in  the  face  of 
the  unknown.  For  these  reasons, 
knowledge  is  the  key  to  stopping  the 
spread  of  AIDS. 

With  rare  exceptions,  AIDS  is  trans- 
mitted in  Just  three  ways:  sexual  con- 
tact with  an  infected  person,  intrave- 
nous drug  injections  using  contaminat- 
ed needles  and  from  an  infected 
mother  to  her  child  in  the  uterus.  It  is 
not  transmitted  by  casual  contact. 

Recently,  the  World  Health  Organi- 
sation held  a  conference  that  brought 
together  experts  from  27  of  the  most 
prominent  research  institutes  in  the 
world.  There  will  soon  be  a  report  doc- 
umenting their  consensus  agreement. 
They  concluded  that  casual  contact 
will  not  transmit  the  disease.  This 
means  that  you  cannot  catch  AIDS 
from  a  fellow  employee  or  a  classmate 
in  school  or  a  resident  in  the  same 
apartment  building  absent  sex  or 
shared  needle  use.  If  a  person  with 
AIDS  shakes  hands  with  you,  you  will 
not  catch  AIDS.  If  a  person  with  AIDS 
sneezes  on  you.  you  will  not  catch 
AIDS.  Researchers  have  documented 
that  even  immediate  family  members, 
living  in  the  same  house  do  not  catch 
the  disease  from  casual  contact,  re- 


gardless of  how  close  the  family.  In 
one  study  of  100  people  who  lived  with 
AIDS  sufferers,  sharing  the  same 
bathrooms,  drinking  glasses,  kitchen- 
ware,  et  cetera,  not  one  became  infect- 
ed with  the  virus. 

This  knowledge  tells  us  both  what  we 
should  do  and  what  we  need  not  do  to 
avoid  infection.  Some  of  my  constitu- 
ents have  suggested  that  Government 
should  identify  and  then  quarantine 
AIDS  carriers.  Even  if  this  were  prac- 
tical, it  would  not  be  necessary.  We 
don't  have  to  avoid  all  contact  with  in- 
fected people.  All  we  have  to  avoid  is 
having  sex  with  them  or  sharing  drug 
needles  with  them. 

In  assessing  the  possibility  of  con- 
tracting AIDS,  consider  the  following: 
91  percent  of  the  reported  cases  in  the 
United  States  are  occurring  among  ho- 
mosexuals, intravenous  drug  users  or 
both.  Three  percent  of  the  reported 
cases  have  resulted  from  transfusions 
of  contaminated  blood  or  blood  prod- 
ucts. Four  percent  of  the  cases  have 
occurred  among  heterosexuals.  It  Is 
believed  that  Intravenous  drug  users 
and  prostitutes  are  responsible  for 
much  of  the  spread  to  heterosexuals. 

With  extraordinarily  rare  excep- 
tions, there  is  no  chance  that  persons 
who  are  not  sexually  promiscuous  and 
who  don't  use  rv  drugs  will  contract 
AIDS.  For  this  reason,  there  Is  no 
need  to  isolate  infected  people  or  de- 
prive them  of  their  livelihoods.  AU  we 
have  to  do  is  control  our  own  behavior, 
or,  if  we  can't  control  ourselves,  use 
condoms  and  clean  needles. 

Since  knowledge  is  the  best  defense 
against  AIDS,  it  is  essential  that  we 
develop  the  best  ways  to  disseminate 
that  knowledge.  This  means  that  the 
general  public  should  be  given  infor- 
mation through  such  means  as  mail- 
ings, the  mass  media,  and  the  schools. 
I  believe  that  such  general  informa- 
tion can  be  both  accurate  and  tasteful, 
explaining  both  the  cause  and  the  con- 
sequences of  the  disease.  More  explicit 
information,  relating,  for  example,  to 
condoms  and  clean  drug  needles  can 
be  targeted  to  indlvldiuUs  engaging  in 
high  risk  activities  rather  than  to  the 
general  public.  The  Government 
should  fund  such  an  educational  cam- 
paign and  should  enlist  the  support  of 
the  mass  media  in  conducting  it. 

Because  some  have  suggested  that 
mandatory  testing  for  AIDS  should  be 
used  on  a  widespread  basis,  I  have  put 
that  question  to  the  various  medical 
and  public  health  experts  I  have  vis- 
ited with  in  the  past  month.  So  far,  I 
have  faUed  to  find  any  expert  who 
thinks  that  widespread  mandatory 
testing  Is  a  good  idea.  In  fact,  the  Sur- 
geon General,  who  is  the  most  senior 
health  official  in  the  United  SUtes. 
and  the  Institute  of  Medicine,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  prestigious  scientific 
bodies  In  the  world  both  have  recom- 
mended  strongly   against   mandatory 


testing.  In  addition,  in  February.  700 
experts  in  the  field  of  medicine,  re- 
search, social  science,  and  public 
health  all  met  to  discuss  the  value  of 
testing.  Almost  unanimously,  they 
agreed  that  mandatory  testing  was  in- 
advisable and  would  probably  be  coun- 
terproductive. 

Before  I  point  out  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  mandatory  testing  would  be 
inadvisable,  let  me  say  that  it  is  a  very 
natural  first  reaction  to  advocate  wide- 
spread, mandatory  testing.  When  I 
first  started  looking  at  the  whole  issue 
of  prevention.  I  thought  that  everyone 
should  be  tested  and  given  a  card  to 
identify  his  antibody  status.  It  soon 
became  clear  to  me.  however,  that  the 
issues  surrounding  testing  are  enor- 
mously complicated  and  that  my  first 
response  was  quite  naive. 

What  the  experts  led  me  to  under- 
stand was  that  mandatory  testing  Is  a 
trap  that  will  do  more  damage  than 
good.  Antibodies  leading  to  a  positive 
test  do  not  show  up  in  a  victim's  blood 
until  sometimes  2  or  3  months  after  he 
or  she  is  infected.  Therefore,  a  person 
could  be  carrying  the  disease  and  still 
test  negative.  Similarly,  a  person  could 
contract  the  Infection  hours  after 
taking  the  test.  Therefore,  it  is  likely 
that  AIDS  carriers  could  naively  pro- 
claim themselves  disease  free,  thereby 
relieving  potential  partners  of  their 
own  sense  of  personal  responsibility, 
and  then  transmit  the  virus.  Implement- 
ing widespread,  mandatory  testing 
would  provide  a  false  sense  of  security 
to  the  public  that  would  only  exacer- 
bate the  problem  of  Infection. 

E^ren  if  this  problem  of  a  false  sense 
of  security  did  not  exist,  there  would 
be  enormous  problems  with  the  test- 
ing. In  thinking  through  what  could 
be  done  with  the  results  after  the  tests 
are  run,  it  quickly  becomes  clear  that 
the  uses  would  either  be  Impractical  or 
counterproductive.  If  we  are  planning 
to  encourage  people  to  change  their 
behavior,  mandating  them  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  they  are  positive  when 
we  have  nothing  to  offer  them  except 
possible  discrimination,  can  only  make 
them  defensive  and  afraid,  thereby 
driving  them  underground. 

Finally,  AIDS  is  a  problem  serious 
enough  to  warrant  the  united  atten- 
tion of  all  people  in  our  country.  Man- 
datory testing  is  the  most  divisive  Idea 
that  has  been  considered  on  the  sub- 
ject of  AIDS.  There  are  special  cases 
such  as  prisoners  and  applicants  for 
immigration  where  mandatory  testing 
may  be  advisable,  but  as  a  general 
rule,  it  should  be  avoided. 

Many  people  will  want  to  be  tested 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  set  their  minds  at  ease, 
and  such  testing  should  be  readily 
available.  However,  it  should  only  be 
administered  with  adequate  counseling 
which  points  out  both  the  limitations 
of  the  test  and  ways  to  avoid  either 
spreading  or  contracting  the  disease. 


Because  some  would  not  seek  testing, 
counseling,  or  any  kind  of  help  with- 
out the  knowledge  that  their  test  re- 
sults will  never  be  disclosed,  we  should 
allow  anonymity  at  the  testing  sites. 
For  those  who  get  tested  in  places 
such  as  family  physicians'  offices 
where  anonymity  is  Impossible,  we 
should  ensure  confidentiality  of  those 
results  to  the  extent  that  is  possible. 

As  a  part  of  our  education  campaign, 
we  must  lead  people  to  understand 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  discrimina- 
tion. People  who  are  Infected  with 
AIDS  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
working  and  to  keep  their  homes.  In 
the  case  of  AIDS,  the  problem  of  dis- 
crimination becomes  an  Important 
public  health  consideration.  If  we  are 
trying  to  encourage  people  to  change 
their  behavior,  we  will  want  them  to 
seek  help  and  advice.  They  will  not 
seek  help  If  doing  so  results  In  discrim- 
ination against  them. 

Education  must  take  the  lead  in  dis- 
couraging discrimination.  Many  people 
have  suggested  that  legislation  should 
be  enacted  to  ensure  nondiscrimina- 
tion. I  believe  that  AIDS  victims 
should  be  treated  the  same  as  other 
handicapped  people  as  Indicated  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  School  Board  of 
Nassau  Coimty  versus  Arline.  There  It 
was  held  that  having  a  contagious  dis- 
ease does  not  disqualify  someone  from 
being  considered  a  handicapped 
person  as  long  as  he  or  she  has  a  phys- 
ical or  mental  Impairment.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  decision  is  that  anyone 
who  is  sick  with  a  contagious  disease 
will  be  protected  from  discrimination 
in  any  program  or  activity  that  re- 
ceives Federal  financial  assistance 
unless  he  or  she  proves  to  be  unable  to 
perform  the  Job  or  medically,  would  be 
a  threat  to  fellow  workers.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  AIDS  victims  should  be 
treated  either  better  or  worse  than 
sufferers  of,  say,  cancer,  and  I  certain- 
ly do  not  believe  that  a  special  civil 
right  should  be  created  for  one  illness. 
I  do  believe  that  an  anomaly  pointed 
out  by  footnote  number  seven  of  the 
Arline  case  that  specifically  states 
that  the  decision  does  not  address 
people  who  are  asymptomatic  carriers 
of  a  contagious  disease  should  be  cor- 
rected. Clearly.  If  discrimination  is  not 
permitted  against  full-fledged  AIDS 
patients,  it  should  not  be  permitted 
against  those  who  only  carry  the  virus 
but  have  not  yet  developed  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease. 

Finally,  in  our  prevention  efforts,  we 
should  reexamine  the  drug  problem  in 
the  United  SUtes.  Clearly,  the  great- 
est risk  to  people  in  the  heterosexual 
population,  is  the  sextial  transmission 
of  the  virus  to  partners  of  IV  drug 
abusers.  We  must  learn  how  to  edu- 
cate your  yoimg  people  so  that  drug 
habits  never  begin.  In  addition,  as  long 
as  there  are  drug  addicts  who  want  to 
end  their  habit,  we  must  ensure  that 


there  are  resources  available  to  treat 
them. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  that 
the  responsibility  of  Government  is  to 
make  decisions  based  on  the  best  avail- 
able scientific  knowledge.  We  must 
legislate  based  on  facts  and  we  must 
use  our  visibility  in  our  own  States  to 
disseminate  accurate  information.  It  Is 
only  with  knowledge  that  people  can 
protect  themselves  and  our  country 
can  avoid  unnecessary  panic.  It  is  only 
with  knowledge  that  we  will  conquer 
this  horrible  disease. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 
roU. 

Mr.  TTiiiT.MR  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Shelby).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


TOSHIBA-A  PATTERN  OF 
BETRAYAL 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
Just  been  handed  very  disturbing  news 
by  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Tokyo.  The 
very  efficient  Tokyo  Metropolian 
police  have  Just  learned  that  in  fact, 
the  Toshiba-Kongsberg  sale  of  giant 
computer  controlled  milling  machines 
was  not  a  one  time  aberration  but 
rather  part  of  a  larger  pattern  of  be- 
trayal. 

Just  before  Prime  Minister  Naka- 
sone  visited  Washington  in  late  April 
we  learned  that  Toshiba  and  Kongs- 
berg,  a  Norwegian  Government-owned 
defense  contractor,  had  exported  four 
glant  milling  machines  to  Russia. 

I  recall  discussing  this  matter  with 
Mr.  Nakasone. 

At  the  time  we  beUeved  their  highly 
sophisticated  computer  driven  ma- 
chines were  to  be  used  to  make  Soviet 
submarines  quiet  and  hard  to  detect. 
The  export  of  these  machines  took 
place  in  1982  and  1983. 

We  now  know,  thanks  to  the  Tokyo 
police,  that  these  machines  are  to  be 
used  to  make  Soviet  aircraft  carriers 
faster  and  more  maneuverable.  The 
Soviets  now  have  under  construction 
their  first  large  aircraft  carrier,  the 
Leonid  Brezhnev. 

More  incredibly,  we  now  know  that 
Toshiba  followed  Its  first  betrayal 
with  at  least  one  more.  In  1984  the 
firm  exported  five  axis  milling  ma- 
chines to  the  Soviet  Union.  These  ma- 
chines are  also  to  be  used  for  finishing 
submarine  propellers. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  here  is 
a  pattern  of  betrayal  of  the  free  world. 
This  is  a  very  serious  matter  affecting 
the  strategic  balance  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Toahlba  and  K(»iCBberg  have  put 
every  JapaneM  eitlaen.  every  Ameri- 
can dtlien  and  every  other  free  world 
dtiMn  at  perfl. 

Unfortimately.  we  cannot  reach  oin- 
M«i«  of  Toshiba  and  Kongaberg  with 
our  criminal  laws.  However,  we  do 
bave  one  aHet.  the  largest  open 
market  In  the  tree  world.  In  my  view, 
neither  Toshiba  nor  Kongsberg  are 
welcome  here  anymore. 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee  has 
a  provision  In  Its  portion  on  the  trade 
bai  barring  Cocom  violators  from  con- 
tracting with  the  U.8.  Government. 
Senators  Oam.  Bman,  and  Shslst 
have  announced  they  will  have  a  floor 
•mendment  limiting  imports  from 
Cocom  violators. 

When  the  bttl  reaches  the  floor  I 
Intend  to  address  the  question  of  com- 
pensation with  more  direct  action.  We 
have  sustained  a  loss  to  Western  de- 
fenses In  the  billions  of  dollars.  Some- 
cme  will  have  to  pay  and  it  should  not 
be  the  American  taxpayers.  I  wiU  be 
diacusslng  this  further  on  the  floor  In 
the  coming  days. 

Secretary  Weinberger  left  for  Japan 
yesterday  for  talks  on  this  vital  Issue. 
Before  he  left  a  number  of  Senators 
and  Congressmen  Joined  me  in  a  letter 
urging  the  Japanese  Government  to 
pursue  this  case  vigorously.  So  far  the 
Japanese  Government  is  showing 
great  determination.  I  congratulate 
the  Tokyo  police  for  pursuing  this  In- 
vestigation with  great  thoroughness 
and  tenacity.  Without  their  strong 
sense  of  duty  and  Integrity  these  rev- 
elations would  never  have  come  to 
light 

Ifr.  President,  I  ssk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  materials  be 
printed  in  the  Racoao  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks:  A  front-page  news 
story  published  Jime  19.  today,  by 
Malnlchl  Dally  News,  Tokyo;  a  June  18 
article  by  the  same  newspaper,  and  a 
June  16  article  published  by  Tomluri. 
also  a  leading  newspaper  In  Tokyo: 
and.  finally,  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Weinberger,  dated  June  16.  and  signed 
%\an  by  10  of  our  colleagues  and  22 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBo.  as  follows: 

Toshiba  Bboks  COCOIf  Rulss  Is  1M4 

Also 
TDshiba  Machtne  Co..  now  under  investi- 
gation for  exportlnc  computerised  mschine 
tooU  to  the  Soviet  Union  In  10*2  and  1983. 
violated  COCOM  resuUtione  once  more  In 
1964  with  the  nle  of  another  type  of  aopbis- 
Ucated  n«imertcally-«ontroUed  propeUer- 
makins  machine,  the  Malnlchl  Shlmbun 
learned  Tbunday. 

Toshiba  Machine  haa  been  under  fire  (or 
aelllnc  nlne-azls-type  numerically -controlled 
propeller-maklns  machinery  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Now.  It  has  been  learned  that  the  machine 
tool  maker  Uleially  exported  four  smaller- 
scale  ftve-axla-type  numerically-controlled 
propeller-msklng  machines,  linown  aa  the 
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lifF-4S32.  to  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  (ollow- 
Inc  year  encouraced  by  the  auoceaa  It  had 
with  the  export  of  the  nlne-axU  machines. 

The  five-axis  machines  are  capable  of  cut- 
ting propellen  of  4.5  meters  circumference, 
the  second-larsest  of  the  propeUer-maklng 
machines  manufactured  by  Toshiba  after 
the  nine-axis  machines,  which  can  cut  pro- 
pellers measurlns  11  meters  scross. 

The  lUegal  exports  by  the  Japanese  ma- 
chine tool  maker  has  had  a  serious  impact 
on  U.8.-Japan  relations,  since  It  Is  believed 
the  devices  have  allowed  the  SovleU  to 
make  quieter  and  harder-to-detect  subma- 
rine propeUers. 

While  It  was  previously  thought  that  the 
Soviets  were  using  Toshiba's  nine-axis  ma- 
ctiines  to  make  submarine  propellera.  police 
now  believe  that  the  flve-axla  devices  were 
used  In  the  maklns  of  submsjine  propellers 
and  the  larger  nine-axis  devices  were  used 
for  aircraft  carriers. 

The  five-axis  machines  went  to  the  same 
Lenlncrad  shipyards  as  the  lUne-axls 
models.  It  Is  believed. 

The  latest  revelation  came  from  testimony 
given  by  Toshiba  Machine  officiaU  Involved 
In  the  iUegal  exports.  Including  Ryuzo 
Hayasiil.  52,  already  arrested  on  charges  of 
COCOM  vioUtlons. 

Police  said  that  the  Soviets  ordered  MF- 
4532  machines  from  Toshiba  while  TostUba 
Machine  officials  were  in  Moscow  in  April 
1981,  for  negotiations  on  the  shipment  of 
the  nine-axis  devices. 

They  signed  a  new  contract  for  the  sale  of 
the  MF-4532  machines  in  April  1983,  two 
months  before  the  illegal  shipment  of 
larger-scale  nine-axis  devices  was  completed. 
Toshiba  Machtne  exported  two  MP-46a2 
machines  each  from  Yokohama  Port  In 
April  and  May  In  1984.  with  the  hope  of  C. 
Itoh  and  Co..  a  major  trading  firm  in  Japyi. 

In  case  of  the  nine-axis  devices.  ToshRta 
Machine  Is  thought  to  have  skirted  COCOM 
reguiations  by  first  Importing  two-axis  pro- 
peller-making machines  from  Norway's  larg- 
est arms  maker  Kongsberg  Vaapenfrabrikk 
and  then  assembling  them  Into  nine-axis 
machines  In  the  Soviet  Union.  They  ob- 
tained export  permlU  from  the  Ministry  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry  claiming 
that  the  machines  for  export  were  only  two- 
axis  machines,  not  in  violation  of  COCOM. 
Toshiba  Is  said  to  have  used  the  same 
method  to  obtain  export  permiU  for  the  Il- 
legal five-axis  machines,  but  using  machines 
originally  manufactured  by  Toshiba. 

COCOM.  the  Coordinating  Committee 
For  Export  Control,  prohlblu  the  export  of 
sophisticated  high-tech  machinery  to  coun- 
tries of  the  communist  bloc. 

Toshiba  Machiir  Cabbikd  out  Iixsoal  Ex- 
ports m  1984.  Too;  Poub  "Pivx-Axis"  Ma- 
CHUix  Tools  to  Sovirr  Usios:  MITI 
CHSOOiro  nno  Additiomal  Sanctions 
In  the  case  of  Toshiba  Machine's  vloUtion 
of  COCOM  regulations,  a  new  fact  to  the 
effect  that,  besides  the  "nine-axis"  numeri- 
cal control-attached  large-slse  machine 
tooU,  which  have  already  been  disclosed, 
Toshiba  Machine  had  also  illegaUy  exported 
a  total  of  four  large-slie  machine  tools 
equipped  with  "five-axis"  NC's,  which  are 
also  a  violation  of  COCOM.  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  1984,  came  to  light  on  the  nth. 
This  was  discovered  through  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Board's  Investigations,  and  even 
though  this  case  already  comes  under  the 
sUtute  of  llmlUtlons  (three  years)  of  the 
Foreign  Exchange  Law.  MITI  started  ques- 
tioning Ito-Chu  Shojl  (head  office  In  Osaka 
City),  which  acted  as  the  export  agent  for 


Toahlba  Machine,  about  the  circumstances. 
At  the  same  time.  It  also  started  checking 
into  additional  sanction  measures  against 
these  two  companies. 

It  became  known  through  the  depositions 
of  Toshiba  Machine  MatertaU  Department 
Foundry  Section  Chief  Ryuxo  HAYABHI 
(52  years  old)  and  other  persons  concerned, 
who  have  already  been  Indicted  on  charges 
of  violation  of  the  Foreign  Exchange  Law. 
that  Toahlba  Machine  had  also  Ulegally  ex- 
ported •five-axis  NC'-attached  machine 
looU  to  the  Soviet  Union.  They  were  also 
propeller-processing  machines,  called  "MF- 
4522,"  and  the  maximum  diameter  of  the 
propeUers  which  these  machines  can  cut 
and  process  Is  4.5  meters.  As  a  machine  tool 
manufactured  by  Toshiba  Machine,  it  is  the 
second  biggest  after  the  nine-axis  NC  ma- 
chine tools,  capable  of  processing  a  maxi- 
mum diameter  of  11  meters,  which  were 
brought  to  light  this  time. 

According  to  Investigations,  the  Soviet 
side  placed  an  order  with  Toshiba  Machine 
for  four  "flve-axls  NC"  machine  tools.  In  the 
course  of  the  business  negotiations  for 
"nine-axis  NC"  machine  tools,  which  were 
held  In  Moscow  In  around  April  of  1981. 
With  Ito-Chu  Shojl  acting  as  the  export 
agent.  In  the  same  way.  a  formal  contract 
"was  concluded  with  the  Soviet  aids  In  April. 
1983.  just  two  months  before  the  completion 
of  the  lUegal  exports  of  the  "nine-axis  NC " 
machine  tools.  A  total  of  four  machine  tools 
was  shipped  from  Yokohama  Port,  two  In 
April.  1984,  and  two  in  May  of  the  same 
year. 

In  the  case  of  the  "nine-axis"  machine 
tools,  the  NC  equipment  for  them  was  im- 
ported from  Norway's  sUte-run  machinery 
manufacturer  ""Kongsberg, "  and  installed  in 
the  machines,  In  order  to  evade  the 
COCOM  restrictions.  However,  in  the  case 
of  the  "five-axis"  machine  tools.  NC  equip- 
ment, manufactured  by  Toshiba  Machine 
Itself,  was  used. 

In  the  exporting  of  these  machine  tools, 
Toslilba  Machine  submitted  false  docu- 
menU.  in  the  same  way  as  In  the  case  of  the 
"nine-axis"  machines,  saying  that  they  were 
■"CFC-2022's."  which  are  equipped  with  a 
"two-axis"  NC,  and  obtained  the  ITl  Minis- 
ter's export  permission. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Board  attached 
Importance  to  the  fact  that  Toshiba  Ma- 
chine also  exported  "flve-axls"  machine 
tooU,  after  It  iliegally  exported  four  "nine- 
axis"  machine  tools  from  1982  to  1983,  and 
as  a  result  of  Its  questioning  the  persons 
concerned  about  the  circumstances.  It  un- 
earthed the  fact  that,  as  It  succeeded  In  the 
exporting  of  the  "nine-axis"  machine  tools. 
It  also  exported  the  ""flve-axls "  machine 
tools  at  one  stroke,  right  after  the  first  ex- 
ports. 

It  Is  said  that  the  "flve-axls"  machine 
tools  were  also  delivered  to  the  Baltic  Ship- 
yard in  Leningrad.  In  the  same  way  as  the 
"nine-axis"'  machine  tools. 

The  COCOM  violation  case  this  time  Is 
causing  ripples  between  Japan  and  the  US. 
on  the  ground  that  It  led  to  the  raising  of 
the  performance  of  the  screws  of  Soviet  sub- 
marines, and  that  It  has  dealt  a  blow  to  the 
US  Navy's  abUlty  to  detect  Soviet  subma- 
rines. With  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that 
"flve-axls"  machine  tools  had  also  been  ex- 
ported to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Board  has  strengthened  lU  view 
that  these  "flve-axls  "  machine  tooU.  which 
are  just  the  right  size  for  the  processing  of 
screws  (or  submarines,  were  probably  used. 
This  Is  because  a  "nine-axis"  machine  tool  is 
too  big  for  the  processing  of  screws  for  sub- 


marines, and  the  possibility  has  become 
strong  that  the  "'nine-axis"  machine  tools, 
though  they  can  also  be  used  for  the  proc- 
essing of  screws  for  submarines,  are  being 
used  for  the  processing  of  screws  for  ships 
which  need  bigger  screws  than  those  (or 
subfnarines.  such  as  aircraft  carriers,  (or  ex- 
ample. 

ITO-CHU  SHOJI,  WHICH  ACTBD  AS  KXTOBT 
AGENT.  ALSO  QUSSTIONSD  ABOUT  CIBCUII- 
STANCXS 

Toward  MITI's  Inquiry  Into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  exports  of  the  "flve-axls  "  ma- 
chine tools.  Toslilba  Machine  has  complete- 
ly admitted  the  fact  of  "Illegal  exports."  Ito- 
Chu  Shojl  admitted  that  It  acted  as  the 
export  agent,  although  It  asserts  that  "It  did 
not  know  that  they  were  Illegal  exports." 

Toshiba  Machine's  Oeneral  Affairs  De- 
partment Vice  Chief  HIroshI  YAMAOUCHI 
says  as  follows:  "The  company  Itself  has 
been  Indicted,  and  we  cannot  disciiss  the 
contents.  As  for  the  (Ive-axls  machine  tools, 
no  Internal  Investigation  has  been  made  and 
I  do  not  know  about  them. " 

Had  Dsstkoyxb  Sbcxxt  Contracts:  Whole 
Company's  Involvxmbnt  in  Iluecal  Ex- 
ports BT  Toshiba  Machinx  Is  Substanti- 

ATKD 

In  the  case  of  the  Illegal  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union  by  Toshiba  Machine  (Head 
Office  in  Chuo-ku.  Tokyo),  a  top  manufac- 
turer of  large-size  machine  tools,  the  Inves- 
tigation Department  of  the  Tokyo  District 
Public  Prosecutor's  Office  indicted  the  said 
Company,  as  a  corporation,  and  two  of  the 
Company's  staff  members,  namely  Materials 
Business  Department  Foundry  Section 
Chief  Ry\izo  HAYASHI  (52  years  old)  and 
Machine  Tools  Businees  Department  Ma- 
chine Tools  Ist  Technology  Section  Deputy 
Chief  Hlroakl  TANIMURA  (50  years  old). 
on  the  charges  of  violation  of  the  Foreign 
Exchange  Law.  etc.,  on  the  15th.  Through 
the  investigations  of  the  Tokyo  District 
Public  Prosecutor's  Ofdce,  It  has  become 
known  that  a  report  was  submitted  to  the 
then  President  o(  Toshiba  Machine,  on  the 
occasion  o(  the  company's  deciding  on  the 
export  o(  propellor  sur(ace-proce8slng  ma- 
chines, which  are  COCOM  contraband 
goods,  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  1980,  and  that 
he  knew  that  they  were  Ulegal  exports.  StUl 
(urther.  It  was  brought  to  Ught  that  they 
destroyed  evidence,  such  as  the  destroying 
o(  secret  contracts  with  the  Soviet  Union  In 
April.  1985,  centering  on  HAYASHI  and 
others,  in  (ear  o(  being  discovered,  and  sub- 
stantiaUon  has  been  obtained  to  prove  that 
the  Company  as  a  whole  was  involved  in  the 
violation  o(  CCX:OM. 

According  to  the  indictment,  HAYASHI, 
who  was  an  0((lce  Chle(  in  the  Machine 
Tools  Business  Department  in  1984.  and 
TANIMURA.  who  was  a  Section  Chle(  in 
the  Machine  Tools  Export  Department,  ex- 
ported to  the  Soviet  Union,  on  around  June 
20.  1984.  12  cutter  heads  (equivalent  to 
23.370.000  yan  at  the  time),  which  are  parts 
(or  the  nine-axis  propellor  suriace-process- 
Ing  machines,  without  obtaining  the  approv- 
al o(  the  ITI  Minister,  despite  the  (act  that 
such  approval  was  required.  Still  (urther. 
they  Illegally  exported.  In  the  same  way, 
docimients.  Including  computer  programs 
(or  Uie  opertion  of  the  processing  machines, 
fitted  with  these  cutter  heads,  on  around 
July  1  o(  the  same  year. 

Even  be(ore  that.  Toshiba  Machine  ex- 
ported to  the  Soviet  Union  (our  processing 
machines  (total  amount  o(  4,125  million 
yen),  (rom  December,  1982  to  June  o(  the 
(oUowing  year.  However,  the  statute  o(  limi- 


tations already  applies  to  this  case.  Howev- 
er, when  a  proposition  o(  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union  was  brought  to  Toshiba  Ma- 
chine by  "Wako  Koeki."  a  trading  firm  spe- 
cializing In  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
around  1979,  Toshiba  BCachlne  took  up  this 
proposition  also  at  a  meeting  to  report  to 
the  President,  at  the  time,  and  It  concluded 
the  business  talks  (or  these  exports  with  the 
Soviet  side  In  April,  1981.  On  that  occasion, 
secret  contracts,  the  contents  o(  which  were 
to  guarantee  the  exports  o(  nine-axis  proc- 
essing machines,  which  are  banned  by 
COCOM.  were  exchanged  with  the  Soviet 
side's  All-Soviet  Technology  and  Machinery 
Import  Corporation.  However,  HAYASHI 
and  others,  who  sensed  that  a  (ormer  Wako 
Koekl  Moscow  Branch  Deputy  Manager, 
who  had  resigned,  was  showing  moves  to 
report  this  COCOM  violation  to  the  Paris 
Headquaraters,  destroyed  related  docu- 
ments In  April  o(  the  year  be(ore  last.  Still 
(urther,  when  they  were  questioned  by 
MITI  about  the  circumstances  In  February 
o(  last  year  and  March  o(  this  year,  they  as- 
serted to  the  last  that  '"the  processing  ma- 
chines which  were  exported  were  two-axis 
machines,  which  are  outside  the  COCOM 
restrictions." 

0(  the  payments  o(  4,125  million  yen  (or 
the  (our  processing  machines,  illegally  ex- 
ported, the  amount  received  by  Toshiba  Ma- 
chine was  3,722  million  yen,  and  its  rough 
prodts  amounted  to  as  much  as  2,287  mil- 
lion yen.  Ito-Chu  Shojl  recleved  277  million 
yen,  and  Wako  Koekl  received  126  million 
yen  as  commission  and  charges  (or  export 
procedures,  etc.  However,  as  regards  Wako 
Koeki,  as  a  corporation,  and  the  seven  To- 
shiba Machine  employees,  regarding  whom 
papers  have  already  been  sent  to  the  Public 
Prosecutor's  0((ice,  It  Is  viewed  that  a  deci- 
sion for  suspending  the  Indictment  will  be 
reached  soon. 

United  States  Senate. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC,  June  16,  2987. 
Hon.  Caspar  Weinberger. 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Secretary  Weinberger:  During  your 
visit  to  Japan  later  this  month  we  hope  you 
will  vigorously  raise  the  Toshlba/Kongsberg 
propeller  milling  technology  diversion  case. 
It  Is  clear  that  this  Is  one  o(  the  most  seri- 
ous losses  to  the  de(en8e  posture  of  the  Free 
World  In  this  decade. 

In  our  view  there  are  three  issues  to  this 
case.  First,  those  who  are  culpable  must  be 
punished  severely.  The  Japanese  Oovem- 
ment  has  made  an  excellent  start  on  this 
with  the  arrest  o(  two  Toshiba  Machine  o(- 
(Iclals.  and  is  pursuing  severe  administrative 
sanctions.  Nevertheless,  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment should  be  encouraged  to  press  the 
case  to  the  (uUest  extent  o(  Japanese  law. 

Second,  the  issue  of  compensation  Is  still 
outstanding.  It  will  be  very  expensive  to 
raise  the  technological  level  of  our  anti-sub- 
marine warfare  capability  back  to  where  It 
was  before  the  diversion  to  the  Soviets. 
Some  one  will  eventually  have  to  pay  for 
this.  We  expect  that  before  decisions  are 
made  to  allow  new  U.S.  Oovemment  con- 
tracts to  either  Toshilw  or  Kongsberg  the 
entire  question  of  compensation  will  be  re- 
solved. 

Finally,  we  hope  In  your  talks  with  the 
Japanese  Oovemment  that  you  will  receive 
satisfactory  assurances  that  such  cases  will 
never  happen  again.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment appears  to  be  heading  in  the  right  di- 


rection. They  should  t>e  encouraged  to  es- 
tablish new  procedures  and  add  additional 
personnel  if  needed. 
Sincerely, 
Malcolm  Wallop.  John  McCain.  Jesse 
Helms.    Chic    Hecht.    Steve    Symms, 
James  A.  McClure.  Jake  Oam.  Phil 
Oramm,  Orrin  O.  Hatch,  Kit  Bond. 
John  Helm.  Bob  Doman.  Chris  Smith. 
John    O.    Rowland.    Ron    Marlenee. 
Lynn    Martin.    Curt    Weldtm.    Helen 
Dellch  Bentley,  Charles  WUaon.  Phil 
Crane.  Toby  Roth.  Duncan  Hunter. 
David  Dreler.  Joel  Hefley.  Tom  Lewis. 
Jack  Davis,  Jim  Courter.  Pat  Swindall, 
John  Hller.  Dan  Costs.  Ben  Oilman. 
Jimmy  Slattery.  and  James  V.  Hansen. 
BSr,  HFT.MS  Mr,  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  I  jrleld  the  floor. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleik  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (»nsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  CATFISH  DAY 

Mr.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader 
[Mr.  Hbcht]  if  Calendar  Order  No.  172 
has  been  cleared  for  action  on  his  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  Calen- 
dar Order  172  has  been  cleared. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  172. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  178)  designat- 
ing June  25,  1987.  as  "National  Catfish 
Day." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  resolution. 

NATIONAL  cattish  DAT 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
supporting  this  Joint  resolution  declar- 
ing June  25,  1987,  as  National  Catfish 
Day. 

Alabama  has  seen  a  tremendous 
growth  in  the  catfish  industry  over 
the  past  several  years.  Since  1965,  the 
number  of  pond  acreage  has  increased 
from  500  acres  to  over  13,000  acres  in 
Alabama.  Soil  conservationists  believe 
that  this  can  multiply  to  60,000  acres 
in  the  next  15  to  20  years.  In  monetary 
terms  for  Alabama,  this  would  mean 
an  industry  of  approximately  $120  mil- 
lion. 
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In  theae  tlma  of  economic  crisis  for 
the  •crieulturml  industry,  fish  li  the 
only  acrtcultunJ  product  in  America 
wli««  demand  Is  greater  than  supply. 

Tlw  per  capita  cooaumption  of  fish 
Is  esUmatad  at  14  pounds.  If  ore  people 
are  eatlnc  ftah  for  health  reasons  It  Is 
one  of  the  higheet  quality  animal  pro- 
tein available,  and  freshwater  fish  U 
eapedally  low  in  saturated  fat.  Ap- 
proximately M  percent  of  the  world's 
fish  is  caught  In  the  ocean,  but  the 
ocean  producers  have  not  beat  able  to 
substantially  increase  their  yield  to 
meet  the  Increased  demand  for  fish. 
As  America  demands  fresh,  quality 
fish,  the  catfish  will  rise  even  more  in 
popularity.  It  Is  certainly  easy  to  see 
that  thto  Is  a  bright  area  of  agricultur- 
al »ffr^"«««"  With  this  expansion  the 
potential  of  catfish  production  in  the 
South  Is  unlimited. 

gatflsh  fanning  has  allowed  much- 
needed  dlveralflcaUon  in  the  agricul- 
tural sector.  With  such  an  impressive 
economic  rteum«  and  a  taste  that  is 
second  to  none,  catfish  is  well  on  the 
way  to  becoming  a  national  favorite. 

The  Joint  reaolution  (H.J.  Res.  178) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Bir.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  Joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  HBCHT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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remain  open  today  until  5  o'clock  for 
statements   and   the   Introduction   of 

bills  and  resolutions.  

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  is  there  a 
House  message  at  the  desk  on  H.R. 
281? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  asked  to  initiate  rule  ZIV  as  a 
mechanism  for  getting  HJl.  281  on  the 
calendar.  On  behalf  of  Mr.  KsmnrnT,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  House 
message  be  read  the  first  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  read  the  bill  for  first  time. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bUl  (H.R.  281)  to  mmend  the  NaUonAl 
Labor  ReUUoos  Act  to  increMe  the  stabUity 
of  coUeeUve  bsrsmlntns  In  the  buUdlns  snd 
oonstructlon  Industry- 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimotu  consent  for  second  reading 
of  the  Mil.  HJl.  281. 

Mr.  HBCHT.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  biU  wiU  be  held  over  untU  the 
next  legislative  day  for  its  second  read- 
ing. 


AUTHORTTT  FOR  COMMITTEES 

TO  FILE  REPORTS 
Mr.    BTRD.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  committees 
may  have  until  5  o'clock  today  to 
submit  reports,  and  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committees 
may  have  between  the  hours  of  10 
ajn.  and  3  p.m.  on  Monday  to  submit 
reports    on    legislative    or    executive 

business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


UMI 


ORDER  FOR  RECORD  TO 
REMAIN  OPEN 

Mr.    BTRD.    Mr.    President.   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Rbcord 


THE  1988  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  acting 
Republican  leader  wishes  to  proceed 
with  a  resolution  on  behalf  of  the  Re- 
publican leader.  I  yield  the  floor  for 
that  purpose. 

VLt.  HECHT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
237.  a  resolution  Senator  Doli  submit- 
ted this  morning  on  wheat.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion. This  resolution  has  been  cleared 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  we  are 
ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of  reso- 
lution cosponsors  be  printed  in  the 
RacoHD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Ust 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD.  as  follows: 

Senators  Dole.  Lucar.  Melcher.  Boachwlts. 
Boren.  Prealer.  Symnu.  Bsucus.  Burdlck. 
Gore.  KSMebaum.  Kames.  Daachle.  Evans. 
Cochran.  Durent>er«er.  Pryor,  Nickles. 
Conrad.  Bentaen.  and  Bond. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wtU  state  the  resoluUon  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  reaoIuUon  (S.  Rea.  237)  to  expreaa  the 
•ense  of  the  Senate  that  It  la  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  United  States  wheat  producers  to 
inunedUtely  receive  the  details  of  the  1988 
wheat  program  and  that  the  provram 
should  Include  no  more  than  a  27v^  percent 
acrease  UmlUtlon  level. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
an  annual  problem  faced  by  our  Na- 
tion's wheat  producers  Is  not  knowing 


the  details  of  the  program  In  time  to 
make  necessary  planting  decisions. 

Wheat  producers  were  expecting  a 
preliminary  announcement  June  1, 
but  as  of  today,  still  have  not  received 
word  of  what  the  program  provisions 
will  be.  This  makes  It  very  dlf fictilt  to 
make  sound  management  decisions. 

I  understand  the  problem  is  an  Inter- 
nal debate  within  the  administration 
regarding  the  level  of  the  Acreage  Re- 
duction Program  [ARPl.  Some  within 
the  administration  would  prefer  a  30- 
percent  ARP.  since  It  would  save  a 
little  money. 

However.  I  believe  there  are  many  of 
us  In  this  body  who  would  side  with  a 
smaller  ARP  level  of  not  more  than 
27.5  percent.  Exports  are  up  this  mar- 
keting year  and  for  the  first  time  In 
several  years,  demand  will  exceed  do- 
mestic production. 

It  Is  simply  not  good  policy  to  keep 
raising  ARP's  with  such  trends.  Not 
only  do  high  ARP  levels  reduce  pro- 
ducer Income,  they  also  send  the 
wrong  signal  to  our  competitors  who 
Increase  their  production  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  higher  set-aside  re- 
quirements U.S.  producers  face. 

We  should  also  keep  In  mind  that 
the  Conservation  Reserve  Program 
[CRPl  will  take  additional  wheat  acre- 
age out  of  production  this  year. 

KXSOLUnOH 

Several  of  my  colleagues  and  I  are 
offering  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion encouraging  the  administration  to 
announce  the  details  of  the  1988 
wheat  program  and  to  include  not 
more  than  a  27.S-percent  ARP  level  as 
part  of  the  announcement. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  resolution  by 
my  colleagues. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  237)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

8.  Rss.  237 

Whereas  United  States  wheat  producers 
are  still  awaiting  the  deuils  of  the  program 
for  the  1988  crop  of  wheat  established 
under  section  107D  of  the  Acrlcultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  UJ8.C.  1445b-3): 

Whereas  demand  for  United  SUtes  wheat, 
for  the  first  time  in  several  years.  wlU 
exceed  domestic  production; 

Whereas  United  States  wheat  exporU  will 
be  up  more  than  10  percent  during  the  cur- 
rent marketing  year 

Whereas  high  acreage  UmlUUon  (ARP) 
levels  under  the  acreage  limitation  program 
established  under  section  107D<f)  of  such 
Act  increase  the  per  unit  cost  of  producers 
and  reduce  farm  income; 

Whereas  high  ARP  levels  send  the  wrong 
signal  to  foreign  competitors  by  encourag- 
ing them  to  Increase  agrtculttiral  produc- 
tion; 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
discretion  to  set  the  ARP  level  at  27Vk  per- 
cent for  the  1988  crop  of  wheat;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers  (NAWO)  has  recommended 
a  program  that  includes  no  more  than  a 


37  V%  percent  ARP  level:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Raolved,  That  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that- 

(1)  It  Is  In  the  best  InteresU  of  United 
States  wheat  producers  to  Immediately  re- 
ceive the  details  of  the  program  for  the  1988 
crop  of  wheat  established  under  section 
107D  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.8.C.  144Sb-3);  and 

(2)  such  program  should  provide  for  an 
acreage  limitation  program  (as  descrit>ed  in 
section  lOTDCf  K2)  of  such  Act)  under  which 
the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  for  harvest  on 
a  farm  would  be  limited  to  the  wheat  crop 
sereage  base  for  the  farm  reduced  by  no 
more  than  27  W  percent. 

Mr.  HECHT.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  Inquire 
of  the  dJsthiguished  acting  Republican 
leader  If  the  following  nominations 
have  been  cleared  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle:  The  nominations  beginning 
on  page  2,  under  Equal  Ehnplosrment 
Opportunity  Commission,  and  niun- 
bered  as  follows:  Calendar  Order  Nos. 
213,  214,  and  215. 

Mr.  HECHT.  They  have  been 
cleared,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  acting 
leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  Cal- 
endar Order  Nos.  213,  214.  and  215. 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc, 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  the  nominees,  and  that  the 
motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

"The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
MUAL  sicnoTMXirr  optoktusxit 

COUflSSIOII 

Evan  J.  Kemp.  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  July  1.  1987. 

Evan  J.  Kemp,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission for  the  term  expiring  July  1. 
1992. 

DKPAKTimrr  OP  LABoa 

Fred     William     Alvarez,     of     New 
Mexico,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor. 
HOimATioii  OP  raxD  altabbs  to  bs  assistaiit 

SBCaXTABT  OP  LABOR 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  support  the  nomination 


of  Fred  W.  Alvarez  to  be  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

Mr.  Alvarez  Lb  currently  serving  as  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  where 
he  has  (implied  an  outstanding  record 
of  enforcement.  He  has  been  at  the 
EEOC  since  his  nomination  In  1984. 

Mr.  Alvarez  Is  an  Imminently  quali- 
fied attorney.  After  receiving  his  Juris 
doctor  degree  from  Stanford  Universi- 
ty In  1975,  Mr.  Alvarez  served  as  law 
clerk  for  the  chief  Justice  of  the  New 
Mexico  Supreme  Court.  He  then  held 
a  position  with  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  regional  offices  In  Oak- 
land and  San  Francisco,  CA.  for  4 
years  as  a  trial  attorney  responsible 
for  Investigations  and  enforcement  of, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  His 
legal  ability,  integrity,  and  dedication 
earned  him  the  tnut  and  respect  of 
his  fellow  professionals,  both  within 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  those  in  private  practice. 

In  1980,  Mr.  Alvarez  returned  to  New 
Mexico  and  entered  private  practice 
with  Sutln.  Thayer  &  Browne,  a  law 
firm  In  Albuquerque.  In  1983,  he 
became  a  director  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Al- 
varez has  concentrated  in  the  area  of 
employment  and  labor  relations  law. 
He  has  counseled  private  and  public 
sector  employers  and  trade  associa- 
tions on  a  full  range  of  employment 
relations  law  and  has  engaged  in  ad- 
ministrative law  practice  before  Feder- 
al and  State  government  agencies  and 
departments. 

Mr.  Alvarez  Is  a  member  of  the  New 
Mexico  and  California  Bar  Association 
as  well  as  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. He  has  also  been  a  member  of 
the  Stanford  Law  School  Board  of 
Visitors. 

While  with  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  Mr.  Alvarez  was  a  faculty 
member  for  the  Council  on  Legal  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  at  the  University 
of  Santa  Clara  Law  School  during  the 
simuner  of  1979. 

Mr.  Alvarez  is  an  extremely  compe- 
tent and  dedicated  individual  who  has 
distinguished  himself,  displaying  the 
rare  talent  in  this  city  of  being  able  to 
get  things  done.  His  entire  career  is 
marked  with  success  and  accomplish- 
ment. His  record  at  the  EEOC,  in  par- 
ticular. Is  truly  remarkable.  Mr.  Alva- 
rez has  been  responsible  for  increased 
litigation  efforts,  streamlined  enforce- 
ment, the  adoption  of  new  policies  for 
enhanced  remedies,  and  more.  His  ex- 
perience makes  him  extremely  well 
qualified  for  the  position  of  Assistant 
Secretary  for  E^mployment  Standards 
where  he  will  be  responsible  for  over- 
seeing programs  that  touch  the  lives 
of  millions  of  American  workers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
nomination. 


KOiailATIOH  OP  PBXO  W.  ALVABBZ  TO  BB  ASSIST- 
ART  SBCaRABT  OP  LABOB  POB  BHPIOTUMT 

STAHSABDS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
very  much  an  honor  for  me  to  support 
the  nomination  of  Fred  W.  Alvarez  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Employment  Standards.  Over  the  last 
2Vt  years  Fred  has  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  committed,  able,  and  produc- 
tive member  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission. 

During  Fred's  tenure  on  the  Com- 
mission, equal  employment  opportuni- 
ty enforcement  efforts  were  signifi- 
cantly Improved.  Litigation  and  inves- 
tigation activities  were  increased  suA 
that  an  unprecedented  number  of 
cases  were  brought  before  the  Com- 
mission for  litigation  consideration. 
Fred  played  a  very  important  part  in 
making  these  valuable  improvements. 
His  Impressive  record  of  accomplish- 
ment at  EEOC  gives  me  great  confi- 
dence in  saying  that  he  will  make 
many  fine  contributions  to  employ- 
ment conditions  in  this  coimtry  at  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Fred  is  a  native  of  Las  Cruces,  NM. 
and  he  showed  his  great  promise  at  a 
yoting  age  when  he  graduated  fnnn 
the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute 
with  distinction.  Fred  went  on  to  grad- 
uate from  Stanford  University  with 
honors  in  economics  and  later  earned 
his  law  degree  from  Stanford  in  1975. 

As  a  law  student,  and  later  as  law 
clerk  to  the  distinguished  New  Mexico 
Supreme  Court  Justice  LaPel  E. 
Oman,  Fred  began  pursuing  his  inter- 
ests in  equal  employment  policy. 
There  he  gained  valuable  experience 
in  emplojrment  and  equal  opportunity 
law,  and  achieved  considerable  reiq>ect 
for  his  work. 

Before  being  i4>pointed  to  the 
EEOC,  Fred  was  a  member  of  the 
prestigious  law  firm  of  Sutln.  Thayer 
&  Brown,  where  he  continued  his 
work  in  employment  law.  As  an  attor- 
ney in  Albuquerque.  Fred  developed 
an  excellent  reputation  within  the 
New  Mexico  legal  community. 

I  believe  that  Fred  is  an  excellent 
choice  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Em- 
ployment Standards.  As  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, Fred  will  be  responsible  for  af- 
firmative action,  wage  and  hour,  and 
workers'  compensation  programs.  His 
experience  and  proven  dedication 
make  him  particularly  qualified  to 
assume  this  new  post. 

When  Fred  was  nominated  to 
become  a  member  of  the  EEOC,  I  was 
pleased  to  be  able  to  recommend  him 
to  the  Congress,  and  it  is  very  much  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  again  come  before 
my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  to  recom- 
mend Fred  to  another  Important  posi- 
tion in  the  administration.  I  have  full 
faith  in  Fred  and  believe  he  will  make 
an  even  greater  contribution  to  our 
Nation  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  E^mployment  Standards. 
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LBOISLATTVE  SBB8ION 
Mr.    BYRO.    Mr.    PrMldent.    I    Mk 
unanimous  conwnt  that  the  Senate 
return  to  letlalatlTe  aeialon. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader  for  his  cooperation  In  expedit- 
Inc  the  buslncas  of  the  Senate. 
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pose  that  the  consresilonal  leadership 
appoint  a  chair  for  this  Important 
Commission  so  that  it  can  get  on  with 
the  work  it  was  created  for. 


CENTRAL  AMERICAN 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  this 
mornlnc  the  able  minority  leader  indi- 
cated that  the  Congreaslonal  Commis- 
sion on  Central  American  Necotlations 
which  was  mandated  by  last  year's  les- 
Wation  on  Contra  aid.  had  not  ful- 
filled its  responsibility  and  should  dis- 
continue operation. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  disagree  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  on 
this  matter.  The  money  authorised  for 
the  Commission  has  not  been  expend- 
ed and  at  least  $200,000  Is  stiU  avaU- 
able  for  conduct  of  Commission  busi- 
ness. The  Commission  was  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1WI7  and  its  time  of  op- 
eratl<m  remains  open  ended. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  contin- 
ues to  need  the  independent  input 
which  the  Commission  was  created  to 
provide.  The  issues  of  negotiations  and 
Contra  activity  in  Central  America  are 
not  going  to  go  away.  Just  yesterday 
the  New  York  Times  reported  that  the 
Preddent  told  President  Arias  that  he 
had  serious  reservations  about  Costa 
Rica's  peace  plan  and  that  he  remains 
fully  committed  to  obtaining  renewed 
funding  for  the  Contras  from  Con- 


In  his  remarks  this  morning,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  appeared 
to  indicate  that  the  Commission  had 
failed  to  select  a  chairman  because  the 
two  Democratic  appointees  had  op- 
posed three  Democrats  nominated  by 
the  Republican  appointees.  The  mi- 
nority leader  also  indicated  that  on 
the  nomination  of  Secretary  Kissin- 
ger, the  Democratic  appointees  de- 
layed their  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  need  to  set 
the  record  straight  on  this  matter. 
The  Democratic  appointees  nominated 
three  distinguished  Americans- 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  James 
Schlesinger.  former  NSC  member,  Mr. 
Robert  Hunter,  and  former  Senator 
Paul  Tsongas.  All  of  these  nomina- 
tions were  opposed  by  the  Republican 
appointees.  And  in  the  case  of  Secre- 
tary Schlesinger  It  took  9  weeks  to  get 
the  Republican  appointees  to  vote  up 
or  down  on  the  nomination. 

After  Secretary  Kissinger  was  nomi- 
nated and  offered  the  chair,  nearly  2 
weeks  passed  before  he  declined. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  urgently 
needs  the  Commission  to  begin  to 
function  in  its  mandated  role.  Its  time 
of  operation  is  open  ended  and  I  pr^- 


EZTRADITION  OP  MOHAMMED 
HAMADEI  FROM  WEST  OERBiA- 
NY 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  Just  come  from 
the  Dirksen  Building,  room  124.  and  a 
news  conference  on  the  issue  of  extra- 
dition of  Mohammed  Hamadei  from 
West  Germany.  This  conference  was 
attended  by  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader,  Mr.  Dole.  Senators 
D'Amato,  Dizoif.  DcCoNcnn.  and 
myself.  It  concerned  a  Joint  resolution 
which  has  been  consponsored  by  some 
65  Senators  under  the  leadership  of 
Senator  D'Amato  calling  for  the  exec- 
utive branch— the  President  and  the 
Department  of  State— to  act  with  im- 
mediate attention  to  bring  Hamadei 
back  to  the  United  States  for  trial. 

This  news  conference  was  also  at- 
tended by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stethem, 
whose  son  Robert,  was  the  victim  of 
the  brutal  murder  committed  by  Ha- 
madei as  disclosed  by  evidence,  proba- 
ble cause  and  a  warrant  of  arrest 
issued  by  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  call  this  issue  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  today,  and  I  advised 
my  colleague.  Senator  D'Amato.  as  I 
left  the  news  conference  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  that  I  would  do  so. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  do  this 
because  there  are  very  important  con- 
siderations involved  in  this  issue  of  the 
extradition  of  Hamadei.  The  fact  that 
65  U.S.  Senators  have  cosponsored  this 
resolution  is  an  emphatic  statement  to 
the  West  German  Government  about 
the  seriousness  with  which  we  view 
this  issue. 

The  United  States  and  West  Germa- 
ny have  been  partners  on  many  impor- 
tant ventures  and  we  share  many  of 
the  same  values.  I  believe  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  underscore  for  the  West 
Germans  how  vital  we  consider  the  ex- 
tradition of  Hamadei  to  the  United 
States.  The  case  involves  the  hijacking 
of  a  TWA  airliner,  a  U.S.  plane  and  it 
involves  the  murder  of  a  U.S.  Navy 
man.  Robert  Stethem.  Under  interna- 
tional extradition  laws,  this  case  ought 
to  be  in  the  United  States.  We  have 
primacy.  The  close  nexus  is  here. 

There  is  a  strong  undercurrent  of 
suggestion  that  the  West  Germans  are 
retaining  Hamadei  because  of  some 
sort  of  deal  which  either  has  been 
worked  out  or  may  be  worked  out  for 
the  trade  of  two  West  German  busi- 
nessmen who  were  taken  hostage  in 
retaliation  for  West  Germany's  deten- 


tion of  Hamadei  on  this  American  war- 
rant of  arrest. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  West 
Germans  were  taken  hostage,  and  I 
sympathise  with  the  problems  that 
West  Germany  faces  in  that  regard. 
But  it  cannot  undercut,  in  my  judg- 
ment, their  obligation  to  honor  the  ex- 
tradition treaty  to  send  Hamadei  back 
to  the  United  States  for  trial. 

The  entire  issue  of  extraterritorial 
Jurisdiction  by  the  United  SUtes.  Mr. 
President,  is  one  of  enormous  impor- 
tance. The  Congress  has  asserted  the 
importance  of  this  extraterritorial  Ju- 
risdiction in  a  variety  of  ways:  In  1984 
with  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act. 
we  made  it  a  violation  of  U.S.  law  for 
anyone,  anywhere  in  the  world,  to 
take  a  U.S.  citizen  hostage  or  to  hijack 
a  U.S.  aircraft. 

On  August  27,  1986  the  President 
signed  into  law  a  provision  which  I  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  which  makes  it 
a  violation  of  U.S.  law  for  a  terrorist  to 
assault,  maim,  or  murder  a  U.S.  citizen 
anywhere  in  the  world.  In  that  same 
bill,  another  provision  which  I  intro- 
duced calls  for  the  President  to  solicit 
our  allies  to  seek  a  Nuremberg  tribu- 
nal for  the  trial  of  terrorists  in  an 
international  context.  Such  an  inter- 
national tribunal  is  obviously  a  way 
off.  but  the  Jurisdictional  authority  of 
the  United  States  to  try  terrorists  like 
Hamadei  and  other  terrorists  who 
hijack  U.S.  planes,  take  U.S.  citizens 
hostage  is  a  very,  very  important  item. 

Mx.  President,  the  Hamadei  case  is 
of  special  concern  at  a  time  when 
international  terrorism  is  rampant. 
Just  yesterday  another  U.S.  citizen,  a 
former  reporter  for  ABC  Television, 
was  taken  hostage  in  Beirut.  We  have 
today,  Mr.  President,  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  a  confronUtion  developing  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  Irsui;  Iran 
may  respond  to  the  United  SUtes 
action  in  the  Persian  Gulf  by  increas- 
ing acU  of  terrorism.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  abduction  yesterday  was 
or  was  not  conspired  by  Iran,  but 
there  is  cause  to  be  concerned  about 
what  part  Iran  played  in  the  murder 
of  the  240  U.S.  marines  in  Lebanon  in 
October  1983.  There  is  cause  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  part  Iran  is  playing 
in  the  international  conspiracy  on  ter- 
rorism that  may  touch  the  Hamadei 
case.  If  the  West  Germans  are  to  be 
weakened  in  the  international  resolve 
to  move  against  terrorism  by  failing  to 
honor  their  extradition  obligations  to 
extradite  Hamadei  to  the  United 
SUtes  for  trial,  it  is  a  very,  very  seri- 
ous issue,  especially  with  the  kidnap- 
ping of  another  U.S.  citizen  yesterday 
and  with  the  kind  of  problems  which 
we  face  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  made  the  point  in  the  news  confer- 
ence. Mr.  President,  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  House  will  be  watching 
very  closely  what  happens  in  the  Ha- 
madei case.  The  West  German  Oov- 
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emment  has  not  yet  officially  an- 
nounced their  decision,  although  it  is 
anticipated  they  will  decline  our  re- 
quest for  extradition.  The  Congress 
will  be  watching  the  West  German 
action  very  closely,  because  the  United 
States  is  called  upon  to  make  enor- 
mous contributions  to  NATO  in  terms 
of  manpower  and  money,  and  that  is 
an  issue  which  will  ineviUbly  be  reas- 
sessed by  the  Congress,  certainly  by 
this  Senator.  I  cannot  speak  for 
others,  but  on  the  issue  of  our  shared 
values  with  West  Germany,  our  deter- 
mination to  make  Western  Europe 
strong,  our  determination  to  resist  po- 
tential Soviet  aggression,  our  determi- 
nation to  wage  war  on  international 
terrorism,  we  have  to  watch  closely 
what  the  West  Germans  do  in  pursuit 
and  furtherance  of  these  important 
objectives  and  ideals. 

I  believe  that  West  Germany  can  yet 
rectify  this  record  by  extraditing  Ha- 
madei to  the  United  SUtes  where  he 
ought  to  be  tried.  The  matter  has  been 
investigated  by  a  grand  Jury  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  They  have  returned  an  in- 
dictment based  on  probable  cause. 
There  has  been  a  warrant  of  arrest 
issued  and  based  on  that  warrant  of 
arrest  we  have  sought  extradition.  If 
Hamadei  can  avoid  the  process  of 
international  law  because  West  Ger- 
mans are  taken  hostage  in  Lebanon, 
then  it  is  an  open  inviUtion  to  terror- 
ists around  the  world  to  take  more 
hostages  if  they  are  going  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  thwarting  Justice  and 
thwarting  the  extradition  of  Hamadei. 
The  West  Germans  ought  not  to  do 
that,  nor  should  any  of  the  Western 
democracies  nor  any  nation  in  the 
world  encourage  terrorism  by  reward- 
ing the  terrorists  who  take  others  hos- 
tage. 

Mr.  President,  these  matters  are  of 
utmost  concern.  I  have  discussed  my 
concerns  with  Ambassador  Burt  on  a 
recent  trip  to  Bonn.  I  had  occasion  to 
discuss  these  matters  with  West 
German  officials  there,  with  Secretary 
of  SUte  Hans  Neusel.  I  have  discussed 
these  matters  in  the  last  few  days  with 
represenUtives  of  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment. I  now  wish  to  express  these  con- 
cerns in  the  strongest  language  to  the 
West  German  Government  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  joint  resolution  signed 
by  65  United  SUtes  Senators.  We  have 
great  concern  on  this  issue  and  we 
regard  it  most  seriously. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Soiator  from  Alaska. 


TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  my 
SUte  of  Alaska  is  celebrating  an  im- 
portant anniversary.  Tomorrow  marks 
the  completion  of  a  decade  of  oper- 
ation   of    the    trans-Alaska    pipeline 


system  which  we  call  TAPS.  It  was  on 
June  20,  1977,  that  the  first  barrel  of 
oil  from  the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  field  ar- 
rived at  pump  sUtion  1  to  begin  its 
journey  south. 

Extending  800  miles  from  Alaska's 
North  Slope,  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
terminates  at  our  port  of  Valdez, 
where  Alaskan  oil  is  loaded  on  tankers 
for  a  trip  to  what  we  call  the  lower  48. 

This  is  the  largest  private  construc- 
tion venture  ever  completed.  When 
the  5  millionth  iMurel  of  oil  flowed 
through  the  pipeline  last  month. 
Prudhoe  Bay  became  the  most  produc- 
tive oil  field  in  the  U.S.  history,  sur- 
passing even  the  giant  east  Texas 
field. 

Oil  is  now  flowing  through  our  pipe- 
line at  a  rate  of  1.9  million  barrels  a 
day,  more  than  the  1.8  million  it  was 
designed  to  carry.  Actually,  at  times 
our  Alaska  pipeline  has  carried  2.8  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  a  day  to  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 

We  believe  that  Prudhoe  Bay  and 
TAPS  have  made  an  important  contri- 
bution to  Alaska  and  to  our  Nation 
during  the  last  10  years.  In  1978,  when 
the  Iranian  revolution  brought  a  cut 
in  oil  production  and  threatened  a  new 
shortage,  because  TAPS  was  in  place 
and  oil  was  flowing,  there  was  no 
threat  to  the  United  SUtes  oil  supply. 
That  is  to  be  contrasted  with  what 
happened  before  TAPS  was  in  place 
and  we  had  the  oil  embargo. 

Now  one-fifth  of  the  total  United 
SUtes  domestic  oU  production  comes 
from  Alaska's  North  Slope.  With  our 
domestic  production  now  only  8.5  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  and  constantly  fall- 
ing, Alaska  will  be  a  major  contributor 
to  America's  energy  supply  for  many 
years  to  come. 

However,  Mr.  President,  to  Alaskans, 
this  is  a  bittersweet  anniversary. 
While  Prudhoe  Bay  has  proven  to  be 
as  prolific  as  the  most  optimistic  com- 
menUtors  predicted,  it  is  an  oil  field 
that  we  now  should  call  middle  aged. 
By  the  end  of  next  year  production 
will  begin  to  decline  at  an  annual  rate 
of  10  to  12  percent.  By  the  year  2000— 
Just  13  years  from  now— North  Slope 
production  will  be  less  than  600.000 
barrels  a  day. 

As  production  from  Prudhoe  Bay 
falls  off,  along  with  that  from  other 
domestic  fields,  our  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  oil  will  increase. 
The  most  basic  Implication  of  increas- 
ing reliance  on  oQ  imports  is  insUbil- 
ity  and  insecurity.  Incremental  in- 
creases in  our  level  of  imports  mean 
increasing  leverage  for  those  who 
supply  our  energy. 

We  know  what  is  in  store  for  us  if  we 
fail  to  respond  to  this  increasing 
threat.  We  know  there  is  no  single 
answer  to  America's  energy  needs. 
However,  there  are  some  basic  steps 
we  can  take  to  improve  the  picture  by 
increasing  our  domestic  reserves. 


The  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  is  recognised  as 
the  best  onshore  prospect  for  new  oU 
reserves  in  North  America.  By  remov- 
ing the  barrier  to  exploration  and  pro- 
duction in  this  area  which  has  existed 
for  the  last  7  years,  we  can  take  a  posi- 
tive step  for  America's  energy  future. 

The  history  of  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  is  well  worth  recalling  on  Its 
10th  anniversary. 

First,  I  am  sure  most  people  would 
recall  this  pipeline  was  almost  not 
built.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  here  in  the 
Senate  there  was  a  tie  vote  which  was 
broken  by  the  then  Vice  President, 
Spiro  Agnew,  the  only  vote  he  ever 
cast  as  Vice  President. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  pre- 
pared a  massive  environmental  Impact 
sUtement  on  the  proposed  pipeline. 
My  good  friend  the  late  Roger  S. 
Morton,  then  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or, for  many  years  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, made  a  decision  in  mid- 1972  to 
grant  the  general  right-of-way  permit 
necessary  to  build  this  pipeline  based 
upon  that  environmental  impact  state- 
ment. But  extreme  environmentalists 
filed  suit  in  an  attempt  to  block  that 
construction,  and  they  actually  won 
the  first  case,  based  on  a  ruling  that 
the  Secretary  did  not  have  authority 
to  grant  a  right-of-way  wider  than  50 
feet,  imder  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920.  But  the  environmental  impact 
sUtement  set  forth  that  in  order  to 
protect  the  environment,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  right-c'-way  that  was 
wider  than  50  feet.  Ihis  meant  con- 
gressional action  was  necessary  in  the 
form  of  a  grant  of  a  right-of-way  to 
build  our  pipeline. 

During  congressional  consideration, 
again  extreme  environmentalists  con- 
sistently attacked  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's decisionmaking  process.  They 
wanted  to  force  the  oil  companies  to 
abandon  the  pipeline  by  convincing 
Congress  to  order  additional  studies  of 
alternatives,  particularly  the  trans-Ca- 
nadian pipeline  route.  These  groups 
made  dire  predictions  about  our  pipe- 
line and  its  Impact  on  wildlife,  particu- 
larly the  caribou. 

It  is  good  for  all  of  us  to  remember 
that  these  are  the  same  groups  argu- 
ing before  us  now.  and  they  said  that 
if  we  built  the  pipeline  and  started  de- 
velopment process  at  Prudhoe  Bay,  it 
would  destroy  the  caribou.  Today 
there  are  three  times  as  many  caribou 
in  the  Prudhoe  Bay  herd  as  when  the 
pipeline  was  built.  It  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est caribou  herds  in  the  worid. 

Indefinite  delay  of  North  Slope 
energy  development  was  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  extreme  environmental 
groups  in  responding  to  the  TAPS  pro- 
posal. 

Unfortunately  for  them,  the  first 
signs  of  an  energy  crisis  had  already 
i^peared  by  early  1973,  and  many 
Congressmen    and    Members    of    the 
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Senate  mre  not  qriniwUietlc  to  the 
IdM  of  delay  for  delays  nke. 

In  July  ivn.  after  a  week  of  Intenw 
debate,  the  Senate  rejected  •«  "»«Bd- 
ment  that  would  have  required  fur- 
ther ln»eBtl«atlon  of  a  tnpa-Ala^ 
DtpeUne  by  a  vote  of  61  te  39.  On  the 
f^wn»  day.  a  vote  to  reoocnlae  that  the 
Interior  Department's  deditonmaklng 
praoeai  had  latitfted  the  requiremenU 
of  the  National  Knvlroiimental  Policy 
Act  ended  In  the  tie  vote  I  naenUoned. 
That  waa  the  ilcnlflcant  vote  In  the 
proceM— had  we  oomitUed  with  the  Na- 
tional Cnvtrounental  Policy  Act  In 
pnpartnc  the  review  and  maklnc  the 
deeMoD  that  the  trana-Alaaka  pipeline 
should  be  built.  The  tie  vote,  ai  I  said, 
was  broken  by  the  then  Vice  President 
Spiro  Agnew:  and  we  came  doee-that 
doae— to  not  having  in  our  economy 
over  5  billion  barrela  of  oU  so  far.  with 
at  least  another  5  billion  barrels  to 
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There  is  UtUe  doubt  that  if  that  vote 
on  that  day  had  gone  the  other  way, 
the  pipeline  would  not  have  been 
built,  because  there  would  have  been 
a,<l<tltinf**»  delay  and  additional  delay 
and  additional  delay.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Oongreas.  at  my  suggestion,  took 
the  extreme  position  of  closing  the 
courte  of  the  United  Stotes  to  an 
appeal  from  that  decision  that  the  En- 
vinxunental  Policy  Act  had  been  com- 
jdted  with,  an  action  very  seldom 
taken,  but  within  the  power  of  Con- 
gress. There  was  no  question  then  that 
there  was  an  urgency  so  far  as  our  Na- 
tion's energy  future  is  concerned,  and 
I  doubt  that  anyone  realises  how  serl-  - 
ous  the  energy  situation  is  again 
todSky. 

If  the  people  who  opposed  our  oU 
pipeline  before  had  sxicceeded.  today's 
domestic  oil  production  reaching 
American  markets  would  be  only  7 
million  barrels  a  day.  Our  oU  Importe 
will  be  reaching  almost  9  million  bar- 
rels a  day  and  increasing  daily. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  we  are  striving 
to  brtag  forward  the  congreesional 
review  of  the  £>epartment  of  the  Inte- 
rior's recommendation  that  the  Arctic 
NaUonal  Wildlife  Refuge  Coastal 
Plain.  1.5  million  acres,  be  leased  to  oil 
and  gas  exploration.  This  plain  has 
been  subject  to  extensive  seismic 
review,  based  on  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  late  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington.  Henry  "Scoop" 
Jackson,  that  we  have  some  Informa- 
tion befme  we  start  exploration  to  Jus> 
tify  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
atructures  in  the  area  that  are  capable 
of  producing  substantial  quantities  of 
oQ  and  gas. 

I  Invite  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  read  that  record.  It  indicates  sub- 
stantial structures  beneath  the  Arctic 
Wildlife  Refuge  Coastal  Plain  of  the 
Saudi  Arabian  character.  If  there  is  oU 
in  those  structures,  we  have  deposlU 
that  wHl  exceed  even  the  Prudhoe 
Bay.  let  alone  the  east  Texas  field. 


I  suggest  to  the  Members  of  the 
a«nate  and  others  who  may  hear  or 
read  what  I  have  said  that  we  are 
hearing  the  same  arguments,  and  in 
the  days  to  come  I  am  going  to  docu- 
ment those  argumente.  They  are  using 
exactly  the  same  argumente  now  to 
say  do  not  explore  the  national  wild- 
life refuge  as  when  they  said  do  not 
build  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

Fortunately,  in  that  day.  since  it  was 
exploration  on  State  land,  the  extreme 
groups  which  opposed  development 
could  not  block  the  exploration  and 
actual  discovery  of  the  oil.  Now,  be- 
cause the  Federal  Oovemment  owns 
the  land  and  has  received  that  land 
for  a  special  purpose,  these  groups  feel 
that  they  can  actually  block  the  explo- 
ration and  development  of  probably 
the  last  great  area  for  new  discovery 
of  oU  on  the  North  American  conti- 
nent. 

Mr.  President,  finally,  let  me  once 
again  Invite  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  come  to  Alaska  this  summer. 
I  see  my  good  friend  the  majority 
leader  in  the  Chamber.  I  would  be  par- 
ticularly pleased  if  he  and  his  lovely 
wife  would  Join  Catherine  and  me  and 
come  to  Alaska  and  see. 

The  trans-Alaska  pipeline  has  the 
best  environmental  record  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  Yet.  we  are  being  at- 
tacked now.  as  we  try,  once  again,  to 
utilise  our  land  to  produce  the  energy 
that  is  necessary  to  keep  the  United 
States  free  of  the  pressures  that  will 
come  from  increased  reliance  on  for- 
eign oil. 

Mr.  President,  these  10  years  have 
escaped  awfully  fast,  because  I  remem- 
ber those  debates  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  1  remember  who  helped  us 
get  this  pipeline  started.  I  think  it  wlU 
be  the  tragedy  of  the  IMO's  if  the 
Arctic  National  WUdllfe  Refuge  is  not 
explored.  I  intend  to  speak  on  that 
again  and  again  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  _  ^^ 

I  yield  the  floor,  and  I  suggest  the 

absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Bir.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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Senator  wishes  to  have  the  floor  and 
during  the  afternoon  I  shall  probably 
have  to  from  time  to  time  leave  the 
noor,  but  I  will  try  not  to  impose  on 
the  Senate,  the  officers  of  the  Senate, 
the  pages,  and  the  other  employees  of 
the  Senate  any  more  than  I  have  to. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  during  the 
afternoon  I  may  from  time  to  time 
speak  on  the  subject  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  that  the  Racoas  show  no 

Interruptions  of  my  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LKvn).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield  the  floor  at  any  time  any  other 


IMPEACHMENT 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject of  my  speech  today  is  impeach- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  were 
Members  of  the  Senate  during  the 
Mth  Congress,  and  those  new  Sena- 
tors who  were  Members  of  the  House 
at  the  time,  participated  In  a  rare  and 
historical  event  In  the  history  of  the 
Congress.  That  event  was  the  im- 
peachment and  trial  of  Judge  Harry  E. 
Clalrbome.  I  say  it  was  rare  because 
prior  to  19M,  the  last  time  the  Senate 
sat  as  a  court  of  Impeachment  was  in 
193«.  a  half  century  earlier. 

Impeachment  Is  a  very  serious 
matter.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  awe- 
some power  of  Congress,  the  ultimate 
weapon  It  wields  against  officials  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  The  House 
of  Representatives  U  the  prosecutor. 
The  Senate  ChJunber  is  the  court- 
room. The  Senate  is  the  Judge  and 
Jxiry.  In  the  case  of  a  Presidential  Im- 
peachment trial,  the  Chief  Justice  pre- 
sides. The  final  penalty  Is  removal 
from  office,  and  there  Is  no  appeaL 

Impeachment  was.  for  the  English, 
the  chief  Institution  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  government.  By  means  of 
impeachment  Parliament,  after  a  long 
and   bitter   struggle,    made   ministers 
chosen  by  the  King  accounUble  to  it 
rather  than  to  the  Crown— thus  re- 
placing absolutist  pretentions  by  par- 
liamentary supremacy.  The  first  in- 
stance of   Impeachment  occurred  in 
1376.  when  the  House  of  Commons 
registered  Its  opposition  to  the  policies 
of  Edward  III  by  undertaking  to  pros- 
ecute before  the  Lords  the  most  pow- 
erful offenders  and  the  highest  offi- 
cers   of    the    Crown.    The    crowning 
achievement  of  the  14th  century,  it 
has  been  said,  was  to  devise  impeach- 
ment as  a  procedure  for  trial  of  the 
King's  ministers,  who  were  otherwise 
not  reachable.  The  impeachment  of 
the  Earl  of  Strafford  in  1642  consti- 
tutes a  great  watershed  in  the  English 
constitutional  history,  of  which  the 
Founding    Fathers    were    very    much 
aware.  Strafford's  downfaU  was  rooted 
In   a   conflict   between   the   view   of 
Charles  I  that  "the  will  of  the  prince, 
was  the  source  of  law."  and  that  of 
Coke  and  his  followers  that  law  had 
an  Independent  existence  of  Its  own, 
"set  above  the  king  as  well  as  above 
his    subjects."    Strafford's    Impeach- 
ment may  l>e  regarded  as  the  opening 
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gun  In  the  struggle  whereby  the  Long 
Parliament  prevented  the  English 
monarchy  from  hardening  into  an  ab- 
solutism of  the  type  that  was  then  be- 
coming general  in  Europe. 

Strafford  was  charged  by  the  Com- 
mons with  subverting  the  fundamen- 
tal law  and  introducing  an  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  government,  thereby, 
the  Commons  Intended  to  pass  Judg- 
ment on  the  system  of  government  as 
well  as  the  man.  because  to  them. 
Strafford  personified,  more  than  any 
other,  the  injustice  and  misrule  that 
they  meant  to  end.  Menacing  as  the 
acte  of  Strafford  were,  they  did  not 
amount  to  treason  within  the  common 
understanding  because  they  were  not, 
in  the  strict  sense,  acts  committed 
against  the  authority  of  the  King: 
they  had  his  tacit  consent,  if  not  en- 
couragemoit.  The  offense,  rather,  was 
that  Strafford  had  undermined  the 
immemorial  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom by  attacUng  its  free  institutions. 

After  the  evidence  had  been  placed 
before  the  Lords  and  Strafford  had 
been  heard  in  his  own  defense,  what 
did  Commons  do?  The  Commons  aban- 
doned the  impeachment  and  turned  to 
a  bill  of  attainder.  The  attainder  pro- 
ceeded on  the  identical  charges  con- 
tained in  the  impeachment.  The  shift 
from  impeachment  to  attainder  may 
have  resulted  from  the  Inability  of  the 
Commons  to  prove  the  charges  of  trea- 
son, so  they  turned  to  an  act  of  attain- 
der, which  did  not  require  trial. 

Sir  Thomas  Osboume,  the  Earl  of 
Danby.  in  1678.  was  impeached  for 
high  treason.  He  was  the  chief  minis- 
ter of  Charles  II.  After  the  articles  of 
impeachment  were  delivered  to  the 
Lords,  the  Commons  requested  that 
Danby  be  committed  to  safe  custody. 
At  this  jimcture  the  King  came  into 
the  House  of  Lords  and  stated  that  he 
had  given  Danby  a  pardon  and  that 
Danby  had  already  been  dismissed.  A 
storm  blew  up.  for  as  Sir  Francis  Win- 
nington.  late  Solicitor  General,  said, 
"an  impeachment  is  of  no  purpose 
when  a  pardon  shall  stop  our  mouths." 

After  Lord  Danby  was  Impeached  in 
1678.  Charles  II  dissolved  Parliament 
on  February  3,  1679.  Nonetheless,  the 
proceedings  continued  In  spite  of  the 
dissolution  and  the  King's  pardon,  and 
the  trial  was  stopped  only  because 
Danby  surrendered  and  was  impris- 
oned in  the  Tower.  The  issue  of 
whether  a  prorogation,  a  break  be- 
tween parliamentary  sessions,  or  a  dis- 
solution halted  impeactunent  proceed- 
ings was  a  question  of  first  impression 
in  Danby's  case.  In  1673.  the  Lords 
had  appointed  a  committee  to  deter- 
mine if  appeals  to  the  upper  House 
pending  or  not  resolved  in  one  session 
of  Parliament  continued  in  ttatu  quo 
until  the  next  session.  The  committee 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  their 
report  was  confirmed  by  the  entire 
House.  The  decision  on  impeachment 
in  Danby's  case  was  consistent  with 


this  general  rule.  After  stating  the 
charges  against  Danby,  the  House  of 
Lords  held  that  they  were:  "still  in 
force  to  be  proceeded  on.  and  for  con- 
sidering of  the  State  of  the  impeach- 
ment brought  up  from  the  House  of 
Commons  the  last  Parliament  *  *  * 
they  continue,  and  are  to  be  proceeded 
on.  In  Mtatta  quo,  as  thy  stood  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  last  Parliament, 
without  beginning  de  novo;  and  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  last  Parliament 
doth  not  alter  the  state  of  the  im- 
peachment brought  up  by  the  Com- 
mons in  that  Parliament. 

Insofar  as  the  nature,  theory,  and 
purposes  of  impeachmente  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  clear  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  had  the  English  experience 
very  much  in  mind.  In  fact,  during  the 
debates  at  the  Constitutioiud  Conven- 
tion regarding  the  definition  of  im- 
peachable offenses  and  the  method  of 
trial,  references  were  made  to  the  im- 
peachment trial  of  Warren  Hastings, 
the  British  Governor  General  of 
Bombay,  India.  The  very  terms  "im- 
peachment •  •  •  treason,  bribery,  or 
other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors" 
were  lifted  bodily  from  English  law. 
Aware  that  numerous  and  dangerous 
excrescencies  had  disfigured  the  Eng- 
lish law  of  treason,  the  Constitutioiud 
framers  delimited  and  defined  treason 
and.  thereby,  put  it  beyond  the  power 
of  Congress  to  extend  the  crime  and 
puiUshment  of  treason.  They  baimed 
the  bill  of  attainder  and  corruption  of 
blood;  they  replaced  an  unimpeach- 
able king  with  an  impeachable  presi- 
dent. Profitting  from  Charles  H's 
pftfdon  of  the  Earl  of  Danby,  they 
withheld  from  the  President  the 
power  to  pardon  an  impeached  officer. 
And  of  far-reaching  importance,  they 
separated  impeachment  from  subse- 
quent criminal  prosecution  so  that  po- 
litical passions  no  longer  could  sweep 
an  accused  to  his  death. 

Because  "crimes  and  misdemeanors" 
are  familiar  terms  of  criminal  law.  it  is 
tempting  to  conclude  that  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors"  are  simply 
ordinary  crimes  and  midemeanors 
raised  to  the  ninth  degree.  The  phrase 
"high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  is 
first  met  not  in  an  ordinary  crimiiud 
proceeding  but  in  an  Impeachment, 
that  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  in  1386.  Im- 
peachment itself  was  conceived  be- 
cause the  objecte  of  impeachment,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  ordinary  criminal  redress. 
It  was  essentially  a  political  weapon, 
an  outgrowth  of  the  fact  that  from  an 
early  date  the  King  and  his  Council 
were  the  court  for  great  men  and  great 
causes.  Before  the  Commons  assiuned 
the  role  of  accuser  late  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III  (about  1376)  of  those 
charged  with  "treason  or  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors"  against  the 
State,  private  persons  had  been  wont 
te  turn  to  the  Crown  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings before  the  High  Court  of  Par- 


liament when  they  were  aggrieved  by 
officers  of  the  Crown  in  "high  trust 
and  power,  and  against  whom  they 
had  no  other  redress  than  by  applica- 
tion to  Parliament." 

At  the  time  when  the  phrase  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors"  is  first  met 
in  the  proceedings  against  the  E^l  of 
Suffolk  in  1386.  there  was  in  fact  no 
such  crime  as  a  "misdemeanor."  Lesser 
crimes  were  prosecuted  as  "trespasses" 
well  into  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
only  then  were  "trespasses"  supplant- 
ed by  "misdemeanors"  as  a  category  of 
ordinary  crimes.  As  the  word  "tres- 
passes" itself  suggeste.  "misdemean- 
ors" derived  from  torts  or  private 
wrongs.  "High  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors" were  a  category  of  political  crimes 
against  the  stete.  whereas  "misde- 
meanors" described  criminal  sanctions 
of  private  wrongs.  Nor  did  either 
"high  crimes"  or  "high  misdemeanors" 
find  their  way  into  the  general  crimi- 
nal law  of  England.  As  late  as  1757 
Blackstone  could  say  that  "the  first 
and  principal  (high  misdemeanors)  is 
the  mal-administratlon  of  such  high 
officers,  as  are  in  the  public  trust  and 
employment.  This  is  usvudly  pimlshed 
by  the  method  of  parliamentary  im- 
peachment." Other  high  misdemean- 
ors, he  steted.  are  contempts  against 
the  King's  prerogative,  against  his 
person  and  government,  against  his 
title,  "not  amounting  to  treascm."  in  a 
word,  "political  crimes."  Treason  Is 
plainly  a  "political"  crime,  an  offense 
against  the  State:  so  too  bribery  of  an 
officer  attempte  to  corrupt  administra- 
tion of  the  State.  Indeed,  early  In  the 
common  law  bribery  was  sometimes 
viewed  as  high  treason.  In  addition  to 
this  identification  of  bribery,  first 
with  "high  treason"  and  then  with 
"misdemeanor."  the  association,  as  a 
matter  of  construction,  of  "other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors"  with  "trea- 
son, bribery,"  which  are  unmistakably 
political  crimes,  lends  them  a  similar 
connotation  under  the  maxim  noscitur 
a  sociis.  (It  is  known  from  its  associ- 
ates, the  meaning  of  a  word  may  be 
known  from  the  accompanying  words.) 

In  siun.  "high  crimes  and  mlsde- 
meaitors"  i4>pear  to  be  words  of  art 
confined  to  impeachments,  without 
roots  in  the  ordinary  criminal  law  and 
which  had  no  relation  to  whether  an 
indictment  would  lie  in  the  particular 
circumstances.  Impeachments  are 
framed  to  execute  the  law  where  it  is 
"not  easily  discovered  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  Jurisdiction  by  reason  of  the 
peculiar  quality  of  the  alleged  crimes." 
What  lends  a  "peculiar"  quality  to 
these  crimes  is  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  encompassed  by  criminal  statutes 
or.  for  that  matter,  by  the  common 
law  cases. 

One  may  fairly  conclude  that  indlc- 
tability  was  not  the  test  of  impeach- 
ment of  a  Minister.  Nor  was  it  the  test 
of  impeachment  of  a  Justice.  The  Jus- 
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tkiM  w«re  a  rery  anaU  "elite  group." 
orlfftaAlly  a  pvt  of  the  Kins'*  entou- 
race,  who  •ccompenied  him  on  hte 
travels  only  later  did  they  come  to 
net  at  Weatmlnlater  HaU  and.  like  the 
mlntatera  of  the  Klnc.  they  were 
deemed  triable  only  by  the  U>rda. 

Although  EngUah  Impeachments  did 
not  lequlie  an  Indletable  crime  they 
weie  nooetheleai  criminal  proceeding! 
^,gfa^l^t  ooBTlctlon  waa  punishable  by 
death,  imprlaonment.  or  heavy  fine. 
The  f"pcarhahlir  offenae.  however, 
waa  not  a  statutory  or  ordinary 
common  law  crime  but  a  crime  by  "the 
course  of  Parliament."  the  lex  Parlla- 
mentarla.  The  following  charges 
drawn  from  impeachment  cases  dis- 
close that  impeachable  misconduct 
was  patently  not  "criminal"  In  the  or- 
dinary senw:  they  furnish  a  guide  to 
the  "ooune  of  Parliament;"  and  they 
give  content  to  the  phrase  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

Duke  of  Suffolk  (1450).  treaaon  and  hl(h 
crimes  and  mlademeanon:  procured  offices 
for  penou  who  were  unfit  and  unworthy  of 

tbcm. 

Lord  Treasurer  Mkldleaex  (l«a4).  Iilgh 
erlmaa  and  mlademeanorK  allowed  the 
Office  of  Ordnance  to  go  unrepaired  though 
money  waa  appropriated  for  that  purpoae: 
allowed  oontrscU  for  greatly  needed  powder 
to  lapae  for  want  of  pajrment. 

Peter  Pett,  Commiarioner  of  the  Navy 
( laM)  High  Crimea  and  miademeanora:  neg- 
Ugent  preparation  for  the  Dutch  Invasion: 
kwa  of  a  ahlp  through  neglect  to  bring  It  to 
mooring. 
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Then  there  are  a  group  of  charges 
which  can  be  gathered  under  the 
rubric  "corruption."  as  when  U)rd 
Treasurer  Middlesex  was  charged  with 
"corruption,  shadowed  under  pretext 
of  a  New  Year-s-Oift."  and  with  "using 
the  power  of  his  place,  and  coimte- 
nsnce  of  the  king's  service,  to  wrest 
(from  certain  persons)  a  lease  and 
esUte  of  great  value."  So  too.  Middle- 
sex, and  much  earlier  the  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk, were  charged  with  obtaining 
property  from  the  King  for  less  than 
lU  value.  Lord  Halifax  was  accused  of 
"opening  a  way  to  all  manner  of  cor- 
rupt practices  in  the  future  manage- 
ment of  the  revenues"  by  appointing 
his  brother  to  an  office  which  had 
been  designed  as  a  check  on  his  own. 
the  profits  to  be  held  in  trust  for  Hali- 
fax. There  were  charges  of  betrayal  of 
trust,  as  when  Buckingham  put  valtia- 
ble  ships  within  the  grasp  of  the 
French,  and  when  Orford  weakened 
the  navy  while  Invasion  threatened. 
And  there  were  charges  against 
Orford.  Somers.  Halifax.  Viscount  Bol- 
ingbroke.  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and 
the  Earl  of  Oxford  of  giving  pernicious 
•dvlee  to  the  Crown. 

Broadly  peaking,  these  categories 
may  be  taken  to  outline  the  bound- 
aries of  the  phrase  "high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors"  at  the  time  the  Consti- 
tution was  adopted.  The  importance  of 
these  categories  for  American  law  de- 
rives from  two  facts:   (1)  when  the 


Pramers  employed  language  having  a 
common  law  meaning  It  was  expected 
that  those  terms  would  be  given  their 
common  law  content;  (2)  they  con^d- 
ered  that  the  phrase  had  a  "limited, 
"technical  meaning." 

The  Pramers  of  the  Constitution 
had  the  English  practice  constantly 
before  their  eyes;  doubtless  they  were 
sware  that  the  Act  of  SetUement 
(1700)  foreclosed  the  plea  of  pardon  to 
sn  impeachment,  though  it  remained 
open  to  the  King  to  issue  a  pardon 
after  conviction.  Since  the  Pramers 
were  following  the  English  pattern  In 
Important  respects.  It  was  the  counsel 
of  prudence  to  bar  a  pardon  after  im- 
peachment and  conviction,  not  with- 
standing that  separation  or  removal 
from  subsequent  Indictment  and  con- 
viction had  rendered  It  unnecessary. 

The  Plunders'  almost  exclusive  con- 
cern with  Impeachment  of  the  Presi- 
dent led  them  to  speak  of  the  "techni- 
cal" phrase  "high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors" in  terms  of  "great  offenses." 
Does  it  necessarily  follow  that  the 
terms  must  be  similarly  restricted 
when  applied  to  Judges? 

Judges  were  added  to  the  impeach- 
ment provision  at  the  last  minute,  pre- 
simiably  by  inclusion  In  the  words  "all 
civil  officers,"  without  any  reference 
whatsoever  either  to  judges  or  to  gov- 
erning standards.  There  was  no  Inti- 
mation that  the  restrictive  standards 
deemed  appropriate  for  removal  of  the 
President  were  likewise  to  apply  on  re- 
moval of  Judges.  And  there  are  good 
reasons  for  differentiating  between 
the  two. 

Removal  of  the  President  must  gen- 
erate shock  waves  that  can  rock  the 
very  foundations  of  government.  Re- 
moval of  a  district  Judge,  or  even  of  a 
single  Justice  in  the  supreme  court. 
does  not  have  nearly  the  same  impact. 
Then  too.  if  the  President  brings  dis- 
grace upon  his  office  by  a  lesser  of- 
fense, for  example,  by  openly  associat- 
ing with  notorious  corruptionista.  the 
people  can  remove  him  at  the  polls. 
Judges  are  not  thus  removable;  and 
their  tenure  "during  good  behavior" 
indicates  that  the  Pramers  did  not 
intend  to  shelter  those  who  Indulged 
in  disgraceful  conduct  short  of  "great 
offenses." 

•Twas  ever  thus;  Impeachment  was 
"essentially  a  poUtlcal  (factional) 
weapon"  from  Its  Inception  In  1386; 
and  so  it  continued  to  be  when  it  was 
revived  in  the  reign  of  James  I  in 
order  to  bring  his  corrupt  and  oppres- 
sive ministers  to  heel.  What  was  the 
Impeachment  of  Strafford,  where  the 
rising  force  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment defeated  Stuart  absolutism,  but 
"political"?  Post-Restoration  impeach- 
ments were  unabashedly  "political." 

We  need  to  recall  that  in  the  great 
English  impeachmenU  the  charges 
were  often  the  sheerest  facade  for  a 
"politically"  motivated  proceeding. 
But  be  the  motivation  what  it  may.  In 
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this  country  impeachment  must  pro- 
ceed within  the  confines  of  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors"  as  exhibit- 
ed by  the  prior  English  practice.  No 
Judicial  impeachment,  it  may  be 
added,  aroused  anything  like  the  furi- 
ous factionalism  exhibited  In  the  Im- 
peachment of  President  Andrew  John- 
son, which  also  lacked  the  normal 
braking  action  of  conviction  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  because  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing represenUtion  of  Republicans  in 
both  Houses.  The  critical  focus,  in 
sum.  should  be  not  on  political 
animus,  for  that  is  the  natxu^  of  the 
beast,  but  on  whether  Congress  is  pro- 
ceeding within  the  limiU  of  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors"  and  afford- 
ing a  fair  trial,  as  was  emphatlcaUy 
not  the  case  in  the  Johnson  impeach- 
ment. 

Why.  one  asks,  did  the  Pramers  take 
up  this  factionridden  mechanism, 
which  long  before  the  Hastings  trial 
had  seen  lU  best  days?— for  with  the 
achievement  of  ministerial  account- 
abUlty  early  in  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, the  prime  purpose  of  Impeachment 
had  lieen  accomplished,  and  thence- 
forth it  found  but  Infrequent  use. 
Then  too.  the  successful  struggle  for 
ministerial  accountabUity  to  Parlia- 
ment, as  has  been  noted,  was  not 
really  relevant  to  a  system  which  set 
up  three  separate.  Independent  de- 
partments and  made  Cabinet  members 
responsible  to  the  President,  not  to 
Congress. 

The  American  Pounders  thought  of 
the  King  as  the  Chief  Executive  and 
replaced  him  by  the  President.  You 
cannot  get  rid  of  a  King  by  a  hostile 
vote  in  the  legislature,  and  perhaps 
their  minds  stopped  there.  Thus  they 
made  sure  to  reach  the  topmost  execu- 
tive by  Impeachment.  In  setting  up  an 
Independent  President  who  was  to 
serve  for  a  term,  and  In  making  cabi- 
net officers  a  part  of  the  executive 
branch,  the  Pramers  surely  were 
aware  that  a  mere  vote  of  no  confi- 
dence could  not.  as  in  England,  topple 
a  Secretary.  It  was  because  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  left  no  room  for  remov- 
al by  a  vote  of  no  confidence  that  im- 
peachment was  adopted  as  a  safety 
valve,  a  security  against  an  oppressive 
or  corrupt  President  and  his  sheltered 
ministers. 

In  truth,  the  gaae  of  the  Pramers 
was  concentrated  on  the  struggle  with 
royal  oppression  during  the  seven- 
teenth century  rather  than  on  the 
system  of  parliamentary  government 
fully  achieved  In  the  eighteenth.  Like 
the  Colonists,  the  Pounders  were 
haimted  by  the  threat  to  liberty  of  il- 
limitable greed  for  power.  Before  them 
marched  a  procession  of  ghostly  des- 
pote,  they  were  familiar  with  absolut- 
ist Stuart  claims;  many  dreaded  that  a 
single  Executive  might  t«id  to  monar- 
chy. Benjamin  Franklin  asked,  "What 
was  the  practice  before  this  In  cases 
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where  the  chief  Magistrate  rendered 
himself  obnoxious?  Why  recourse  was 
had  to  assassination."  Impeachment 
was  preferable.  Pear  of  presidential 
abuses  prevailed  over  frequent  objec- 
tions that  impeachment  threatened  a 
President's  Independence.  "No  point." 
said  Oeorge  Mason."  Is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  that  the  right  of  impeach- 
ment should  be  continued." 

It  is  true  that  the  Pramers  had  come 
to  fear  legislative  excesses  as  a  result 
of  the  states'  post- 1776  experience; 
and  they  fenced  the  Congress  about 
with  a  number  of  restraints,  for  exam- 
ple, a  presidential  veto  and  Judicial 
review.  But  the  Colonial  Assemblies- 
elected  by  themselves,  not  thrust  upon 
them  by  a  distant  King,  as  were  Judges 
and  Governors,  had  been  the  darling 
of  the  Colonists.  At  the  end  of  the  Co- 
lonial period  the  prevalent  belief,  said 
Corwin.  was  that  "  the  executive  mag- 
istracy' was  the  natural  enemy,  the 
legislative  assembly  the  luitural  friend 
of  liberty."  To  the  radical  Whig  mind, 
a  potent  influence  on  Colonial  think- 
ing, "the  most  Insidious  and  powerful 
weapon  of  eighteenth  c«ntury  despot- 
ism" was  the  "power  of  appointment 
to  offices."  The  Executive,  it  was 
feared,  could  fasten  his  grip  on  the 
community  by  placemen  scattered 
strategically  over  the  nation.  Such  sus- 
picions died  hvd;  and  when  a  choice 
had  to  be  made  the  Pramers  preferred 
the  Congress  to  the  Presldait,  for  as 
Madison  explained  in  the  Federalist, 
"in  republican  government,  the  legisla- 
tive authority  necessarily  predomi- 
natea." 

One  thing  is  clear  in  the  impeach- 
ment debate  the  convention  was 
almost  exclusively  concerned  with  the 
President.  The  extent  to  which  the 
President  occupied  center  stage  can  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  addi- 
tion to  the  Impeachment  clause  of  the 
Vice  President  and  aU  dvU  officers 
only  took  place  on  September  8.  short- 
ly before  the  convention  adjotimed. 

So  grave  is  this  power  of  impeach- 
ment, and  so  conscious  is  the  Congress 
of  this  solemn  power,  that  impeach- 
ment proceedings  have  been  initiated 
in  the  House  only  sixty-one  times 
since  1789.  Only  fourteen  federal  offi- 
cers have  been  impeached:  one  presi- 
dent, one  cabinet  officer,  one  senator 
and  eleven  federal  Judges.  Thirteen 
cases  have  reached  the  Senate.  Of 
these,  two  were  dismissed  before  trial 
because  the  individuals  had  left  office, 
six  ended  in  acquittal,  and  five  in  con- 
viction. Each  of  the  five  Senate  convic- 
tions has  involved  a  federal  Jtidge. 

In  Fedenliat  65,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton called  Impeachment  a  process  de- 
signed "as  a  method  of  national  in- 
quest into  the  conduct  of  public  men." 
Hamilton  and  his  colleagues  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  who  ham- 
mered out  the  provisions  for  impeach- 
ment, knew  that  the  history  of  im- 
peachment as  a  constitutional  process 


dated  from  fourteenth  century  Eng- 
land, when  the  fledgling  Parliament 
sought  to  make  the  King's  advisers  ac- 
coimtable.  By  the  mid-fifteenth  centu- 
ry, impeachmant  had  fallen  into 
disuse  in  England,  but.  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century,  the  excesses  of 
the  Stuart  kings  prompted  Parliament 
to  revive  its  impeachment  power.  Even 
as  the  Constitution's  framers  toiled  in 
Philadelphia,  the  impeachment  trial 
of  Warren  Hastings  was  in  progress  in 
London  and  avidly  followed  in  Amer- 
ica. ELastings,  who  was  eventually  ac- 
quitted, was  charged  with  oppression, 
bribery  and  fraud  as  colonial  adminis- 
trator and  first  governor  general  In 
India.' 

The  American  colonial  governments 
and  early  state  constitutions  followed 
the  British  pattern  of  trial  before  the 
upper  legislative  body  on  charges 
brought  by  the  lower  house.  Despite 
these  precedents,  a  major  controversy 
arose  at  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion about  whether  the  Senate  should 
act  as  the  court  of  impeachment.  Oi>- 
poeing  that  role  for  the  Seiuite,  James 
Madison  and  Charles  Cotesworth 
Pinckney  asserted  that  It  would  make 
the  president  too  dependent  on  the 
legislative  branch.  They  suggested,  as 
alternative  trial  bodies,  the  Supreme 
Court  or  the  chief  Justices  of  the  state 
supreme  courts.  Hamilton  and  others 
argued,  however,  that  such  bodies 
woud  be  too  small  and  susceptible  to 
comiptlotL  In  the  end,  after  much 
wrangling,  the  Pramers  selected  the 
Senate  as  the  trial  forum.*  To  Hamil- 
ton fell  the  task  of  explaining  the 
Convention's  decision.  In  Federalitt  65, 
Hamilton  argued: 

The  Convention  .  .  .  thought  the  Senate 
the  moat  fit  depository  of  this  important 
trust.  Where  else  than  in  the  Senate  could 
have  been  found  a  trlbuiuJ  sufficiently  dig- 
nified, or  sufficlenUy  Independent?  What 
other  body  would  be  likely  to  feel  confi- 
dence enough  In  Its  own  situation,  to  pre- 
serve unawed  and  uninfluenced  the  neces- 
sary impartiality  between  an  Individual  ac- 
cused, and  the  repreaentatlves  of  the  people, 
his  accusers?* 

There  was  also  considerable  debate 
at  the  convention  in  Philadelphia  over 
the  definition  of  Impeachable  crimes. 
In  the  original  proposals,  the  presi- 
dent was  to  be  removed  on  impeach- 
ment and  conviction  "for  mal  or  cor- 
rupt conduct."  or  for  "malpractice  or 
neglect  of  duty."  Later,  the  wording 
was  changed  to  "treason,  bribery,  or 
corruption."  then,  to  "treason  or  brib- 
ery" alone.  Contending  that  "treason 
or  bribery"  were  too  narrow,  George 
Mason  proposed  adding  "mal-admlnls- 
tratlon,"  but  swltehed  to  "other  high 
crimes  and  misdnneanors  against  the 
state"  when  Madison  said  that  "mal- 
administration" was  too  broad.  A  final 
revision  defined  impeachable  crimes  as 
"treason,  bribery  or  other  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors."* 

The  Constitution's  provisions  on  im- 
peachment are  found  in  Article  I.  Sec- 


tions 2  and  3;  Article  n.  Sections  2  and 
4;  and  Article  m.  Section  2.  To  the 
House  is  given  the  "sole  power  of  im- 
peachment." To  the  Senate  is  given 
"the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeach- 
ments." Impeachments  may  be 
brought  agidnst  "the  President.  Vice 
President,  and  all  civil  offlcers  of  the 
United  States."  Conviction  is  auto- 
matically followed  by  "removal  from 
office." 

While  the  framers  very  clearly  envis- 
aged the  occaaiontl  necessity  of  initi- 
ating impeachment  proceedings,  they 
put  in  place  only  a  very  general  frame- 
work, leaving  many  questions  open  to 
differences  of  opinion  and  many  de- 
tails to  be  filled  in.  Despite  the  open- 
endedness,  ss  Peter  Charles  Hoffer 
and  N.E.H.  Hull  note  in  their  recent 
book  Impeachment  in  America  16SS- 
180S.  thanks  to  the  framers: 

A  tool  used  in  Parliament  to  curb  Idngs 
and  punish  placemen  was  molded  Into  an  ef- 
ficient legislative  check  upon  executive  and 
Judicial  wnmgdolng.  The  power  of  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons  to  Impeach  anyone, 
for  almost  any  alleged  offense,  was  re- 
strained; the  threat  of  death  and  forfeiture 
upon  conviction  was  lifted;  and  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Commons  and  the  House  of 
Lords  with  the  regular  courts  of  justice  was 
limited.  American  impeachment  law  shifted, 
at  first  Inadvertently  and  then  deliberately, 
from  the  orbit  of  English  precedent  to  a 
native  republican  course.  Federal  constitu- 
tional provisions  for  Impeactunent  reflected 
Indigenous  experience  and  revolutionary 
tenets  Instead  of  English  tradition.* 

Throughout  the  Congress'  two  hun- 
dred years,  several  major  questions 
have  dogged  Impeachment  proceed- 
ings. One  concerns  resignations.  In 
general,  the  resignation  of  an  official 
puts  an  end  to  impeachment  proceed- 
ings liecause  the  primary  objective,  re- 
moval from  office,  has  been  accom- 
plished. This  was  the  case  in  the  im- 
peachment proceedings  begun  against 
President  Nixon.  However,  resignation 
has  not  always  been  a  foolproof  way  to 
preclude  impeachment,  as  Secretary  of 
War  William  Belknap  found  out  in 
1876.  Belknap,  tipped  off  in  advance 
that  a  House  c(»nmittee  had  un- 
earthed information  implicating  him 
in  the  acceptance  of  Inibes  in  return 
for  lucrative  Indian  trading  poets, 
rushed  to  the  White  Hotise  and  tear- 
fully begged  President  Grant  to  accept 
his  resignation  at  ten  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  March  2.  1876.  Around 
three  o'clock  that  afternoon,  repre- 
sentatives, furious  at  both  the  presi- 
dent and  Briknap  for  thwarting  than, 
impeached  Belknap  by  voice  vote 
anyway.  The  Senate  debated  the  ques- 
Uon  of  its  Jurisdiction,  in  Usht  of  Belk- 
nWs  resignation,  and  decided  I9y  a 
vote  of  37  to  29  that  he  could  be  im- 
peached. But  at  the  end  of  Belknap's 
sensational  trial  in  the  summer  of 
1876,  he  was  found  not  guilty  of  the 
charges,  not  because  the  senators  be- 
lieved him  innocent— most  did  not— 
but  because  most  had  decided  they  in 
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teet  ted  no  Jurladlctlon  over  Belknap. 
Own  a  private  dUaen.* 

AnoUMT  queaUoo.  the  one  that  Is  de- 
batad  moat  hotly  by  memben  o(  Con- 
tnm,  dafenae  attoroeya.  and  legal 
■rtiolaia  from  the  tint  Impeachment 
trial  to  the  moat  recent,  conoenia  the 
tawe  of  what  exactly  ia  an  Impaacb- 
•bia  otfenae.  The  task  of  definition 
left  to  future  lestalators  by  the  Fram- 
en  haa  proved  perplexing.  Treaaon 
and  bribery,  the  two  ooniUtutlonally 
dMignAted  Impeachable  crlmea.  were 
dear  cut.  But  what  were  "high  crimes 
and  mlademeanors?"  Were  misdemean- 
ors leaser  crlmea,  or  merely  miscon- 
ducts? Did  a  high  crime  or  mlsdrmean- 
or  have  to  be  a  violation  of  written 
law?  Over  the  years,  "high  Crimea  and 
mlademeanora"  have  been  about  any- 
thing the  proaecutors  have  wanted 
them  to  be.  In  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  Impeach  JusUce  WUllam  O. 
Douglas  In  19M.  then-RepresenUtive 
Gerald  Ftord  declared:  "An  Impeach- 
able off enae  Is  whatever  a  majority  of 
the  Houw  of  RqveaenUtlves  consid- 
ers It  to  be  at  a  given  moment  in  histo- 
ry." That  irtwaae  Is  the  subject  of  con- 
tinuing debate,  pitting  Ivoad  construc- 
tionists, who  riew  impeachment  as  a 
political  weapon,  against  narrow  con- 
stnietlonlsts,  who  regard  impeach- 
ment as  being  limited  to  offenses  in- 
dtptabl^  at  common  law.^ 

Narrow  coDstructionists  won  a  major 
victory  when  Justice  Samuel  Chase 
was  acquitted  In  1806,  using  as  his  de- 
fense the  argument  that  the  charges 
against  him  were  not  based  on  any  in- 
dictaUe  offense.  President  Andrew 
Johnson  won  acquittal  with  a  similar 
defense  In  18«8.  But  the  first  two  con- 
rictlooa  in  this  century,  thoae  of  Judge 
Robert  Archbald  in  1913  and  Judge 
Halsted  Ritter  In  1936.  neither  of 
whom  had  committed  Indictable 
ofenscs.  made  it  dear  that  the  board 
oonitnictioniBta  still  carried  consider- 
able weight.  The  debate  continued  in 
1074  with  the  investigation  Into  the 
conduct  of  President  Nixon,  with  the 
staff  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee arguing  for  a  broad  view  of  "high 
Crimea  and  misdemeanors"  while 
Nixcm's  defoise  attorneys  understand- 
aUy  argued  for  a  narrow  view.* 

I  Tb^i  now  turn  to  an  examination 
of  the  specific  impeachment  cases  that 
have  come  to  the  Senate  for  trial  and 
set  the  precedenU  so  recently  exer- 
ctoed.  I  shall  discuss  the  first  three  of 
these  cases  In  some  detail  because 
they  touch  on  several  of  the  themes  I 
have  Just  mentioned,  and  becauae  I 
think  we  tend  to  forget  Just  what 
hurly-burly,  partisan  times  those  first 
years  of  the  Republic  were.  The  fac- 
tiousness of  these  first  cases  is,  I 
think,  most  instructive. 

The  first  impeachment  case  reached 
the  Senate  in  1799.  It  concerned  one 
of  the  Senate's  own  members.  WUllam 
Blount,  the  only  senator  ever  to  be  im- 
peached. On  July  3.  1797,  President 
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John  Adams,  a  staunch  Federalist, 
sent  to  the  Congreas  a  letter  from  Sen- 
ator Blount  to  Jamea  Carey,  an  inter- 
preter to  Cherokee  Nation.  In  the 
letter.  Blount  imprudently  spelled  out 
plans  to  launch  an  attack  by  Indians 
and  frontiersmen,  aided  by  the  British 
fleet,  against  Louisiana  and  Spanish 
Florida  to  achieve  their  transfer  to 
British  control.  The  letter  was  re- 
ferred to  a  select  Senate  committee, 
which  recommended  his  expulsion  for 
"a  high  misdemeanor,  entirely  incon- 
■litent  with  his  public  trust  and  duty 
as  a  senator."  Blount's  grandiose  plot- 
ting was  so  distasteful  to  his  feUow 
■enators  that  they  expelled  him  on 
July  8. 1797,  by  a  25  to  1  vote. 

federalist  leaders  in  the  House,  how- 
ever, were  not  content  with  Blount's 
expulsion  and,  in  January  1798,  Initi- 
ated impeachment  proceedings  against 
him,  eventually  adopting  five  articles. 
On  the  surface,  this  impeachment  of 
Blount,  a  former  North  Carolina  Fed- 
eralist turned  Tennessee  Republican, 
by  Federalists  at  the  height  of  their 
power  in  Congreas,  seems  an  open  and 
shut    case    of    a    partisan    vendetta. 
There  were  certainly  this  element  In 
tt,  but  the  siiTiificance  of  the  case  runs 
deeper.  If  removal  of  Blount  was  all 
the  Federalists  could  expect  after  an 
impeachment  trial  and  Blount  was  al- 
ready out  of  office,  what  could  be  the 
point  of  Impeachment?  Embedded  in 
the  passion  of  the  Federalist  managers 
of  Blount's  Impeachment  lay  a  broad- 
er, more  covert  political  motive.   If 
Blount,  an  elective  office  holder,  could 
be  impeached  and  diaqualified  for  mis- 
conduct, not  for  any  actual  crimes,  all 
Republicans    In    Congress    could    be 
threatened  as  long  as  Federalists  con- 
trolled both  houses.  Blount's  case  was 
an  opening  gambit  In  this  Federalist 
strategy,  which,  had  It  been  successful, 
would  have  poUtlclaed  the  impeach- 
ment process  to  Its  core.  What  had  at 
first  seemed  an  open  and  shut  case  of 
one  man's  reckless  cupidity  now  grew 
into  a  highly  technical  case  with  broad 
repercussions. 

At  first.  Blount  seemed  a  perfect 
target  for  this  large  objective.  He  was 
an  unscrupuious.  chronically  overex- 
tended landjobber.  and  he  had  undeni- 
ably plotted  turmoil  among  the  United 
States,  Britain  and  Spain.  But  did  pri- 
vate plotting  amount  to  an  impeach- 
able offense?  Blount  had  acted  in  no 
official  capacity.  And  neither  his 
mania  for  land  nor  his  meddling  in 
foreign  affairs  was  uncommon  or  in- 
dictable in  regular  court.  Nevertheless, 
by  great  leaps  of  Imagination,  the 
House  Federalists  managed  to  stretch 
Blount's  harebrained  scheme  i9to  a 
genuiite  peril:  treason,  a  dearly  im- 
peachable offense  spelled  out  in  the 
Conitltution. 

Blount  did  not  attend  his  trial  in  the 
Senate.  The  ex-senator  remained  In 
Tennessee,  furious  and  frightened.  His 
counsel  opened  by  arguing  that  Blount 
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was  a  private  dtizen.  that  he  could  be 
tried  only  by  a  regular  court  of  law. 
and  that  he  had  committed  no  crime. 
Despite  their  partisan  advantage  in 
Congress,  the  Federalist  House  manag- 
ers of  the  prosecution  knew  they  had 
their  work  cut  out  for  them.  Pederal- 
ista  also  dominated  the  upper  house, 
but  the  managers  could  not  rely  solely 
on  political  allegiances.  The  Senate 
could  be  expected  to  act  as  a  brake 
upon  the  House,  demanding  sound 
grounds  for  conviction.  If  Blount's  was 
a  political  case  in  the  House,  the 
Senate  could  still  be  expected  to 
demand  doctrinal  arguments.  Even 
more  difficult,  the  prosecution  had  to 
convince  senators  that,  like  their 
former  colleague  Seruttor  Blount, 
they,  too,  were  liable  to  Impeachment 
by  their  rivals  for  power  In  the  lower 
house. 

This  last  point,  more  than  all  the  el- 
oquent rhetoric  of  either  side,  was  the 
crux  upon  which  Blunt's  fate  rested. 
In  the  end.  the  Senate  voted  14  to  11 
to  refuse  Jurisdiction  In  Blount's  case. 
Among  the  naysayers  were  a  near  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate's  Federalists,  who 
feared  that  senators  would  become 
targeU  of  political  reprisal.  Blount's 
case  was  an  object  lesson  to  both  Fed- 
eralists and  Republicans.  There  was 
no  hope  for  politicizing  Impeachment 
law  without  broad  revision  or  exten- 
sion of  the  doctrine  of  impeachment, 
and  any  new  doctrine  would  have  to  be 
consonant  with  the  language  of  the 
Constitution.  In  the  end,  Blount,  the 
vehicle  for  a  larger  partisan  campaign, 
caused  Its  abrupt  demise.  Within  a  few 
years,  however.  Republicans  would  try 
their  own  hand  at  the  game  of  politi- 
cal Impeachment.* 

By  1803.  the  Republicans  were 
riding  the  high  tide  of  popular  sup- 
port. Now  it  was  time  for  the  Fedea- 
llsts  to  tremble,  as  Republicans  looked 
to  impeachment  as  a  way  to  root  out 
entrenched  opponenU.  Their  targets 
were  Federalist  Judges,  for  the  Feder- 
alists' greatest  remaining  strength  lay 
In  the  judiciary.  The  Republicans  were 
merely  waiting  for  the  right  case  to 
which  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  politi- 
cal Impeachment  themselves. 

The  first  case  to  present  itaelf  con- 
cerned an  inebriated,  half-mad  federal 
Judge.  John  Pickering  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Though  elected  to  the  Continen- 
tal Congress.  Pickering  had  refused  to 
go,  as  he  suffered  from  a  phobia  of 
crossing  water  on  a  boat.  When  Pick- 
ering became  chief  Justice  of  New 
Hampshire  In  1790,  his  general  mental 
Imbalance  became  evident.  Pickering's 
erratic  behavior  led  the  sUte  legisla- 
ture to  vote  to  remove  him  from  office 
in  1794.  but  the  governor,  a  political 
friend  of  Pickering's,  allowed  the  bill 
to  languish.  Meanwhile,  for  loyal  serv- 
ice to  the  Federalist  party,  Pickering 
was  elevated  to  the  federal  bench,  put- 
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Ung  him  within  the  grasp  of  hungry 
Republicans  in  Congress. 

In  1803,  Pickering's  bizarre  beharior 
brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  im- 
peached that  f  aU  by  a  vote  of  45  to  8- 
with  all  the  dissenting  votes  cast  by 
Federalist  The  four  artides  of  im- 
peachment grew  out  of  a  ship  confisca- 
tion case,  and  the  precise  terminology 
of  the  charges  was  significant.  Mad- 
ness was  not  the  offense.  Instead,  It 
was  Pickering's  violation  of  a  statute. 
and  acting  "wickedly,  meaning  and  in- 
tending to  injure  the  revenues  of  the 
United  States." 

Federalists  and  Republicans  in  the 
Senate  followed  the  Pickering  im- 
peachment as  it  unfolded  In  the 
House.  The  Federalists  sought  a  strat- 
egy to  prevent  the  headlong  rush  to 
trial  of  the  impeachers,  while  a  group 
of  Republicans  was  anxious  to  begin 
the  genoal  housedeaning  of  opposi- 
tion Judges.  Finally,  in  March  1804, 
the  Seiuite  convened  as  a  court  of  im- 
peachment, and  Pickering  was  siun- 
moned  to  attend.  His  response  was 
predictable.  The  old  Judge  received  the 
summons  in  high  dudgeon,  demanded 
"trial  by  battle. "  and  challenged  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  to  a  dueL  There  was  no 
question  of  his  coming  to  the  capital. 

After  Pldwring  was  publidy  called 
three  times  and  did  not  appear,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  Aaron  Burr  in- 
formed the  court  that  he  had  received 
a  petition  from  Pickering's  son,  Jacob. 
When  read,  it  proved  to  be  a  piteous 
plea  by  a  son  for  a  father.  Jacob  Pick- 
ering claimed  the  Judge  was  "Insane, 
his  mind  wholly  deranged."  and 
begged  .  the  Senate  not  to  proceed, 
since  Pickering  was  incapable  of  de- 
fending himself  or  of  appointing  coun- 
sel to  defend  him.  The  debate  over 
whether  the  Senate  could  try  an 
insane  man  raged  for  days.  Hoping  to 
stall  for  time.  Federalists  proposed  to 
postpone  the  trial  until  Pickering  was 
sane  enough  to  come  or  to  name  coun- 
sel, an  unlikely  prospect.  The  senators 
thrashed  out  the  proposal  behind 
dosed  doors,  and  it  was  defeated  19  to 
9.  After  a  series  of  related  votes,  the 
end  resxilt  was  dear.  A  two-thirds  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  stood  ready  to 
regard  Pickering's  conduct  as  culpable, 
whether  or  not  it  met  a  strict  stand- 
ards of  "high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors." Federalists  knew  that  their  case 
was  lost.  The  oitire  House  demanded 
entry  to  the  Senate  chamber  when  the 
vote  was  to  be  taken  and  were  some- 
how squeesed  in.  The  Senate  found 
Pickering  guilty  on  all  counts,  making 
him  the  first  individual  to  be  removed 
firom  office  by  the  Senate.'" 

The  Federalists  were  badly  fright- 
ened by  the  Pickering  votes.  Senatm- 
John  Quincy  Adams  conduded  that 
any  "trivial  error"  could  become 
grooiKls  for  impeachment.  The  irony 
of  the  Federalists'  fears  Is  that  they 
drew  the  wrong  condusion  from  the 


Pickering  verdict.  The  reluctance  of 
many  Republicans  to  take  an  active 
part  In  the  trial  and  the  stated  feeling 
of  many  that  something  simply  had  to 
be  done  with  Pickering  because  he  was 
Incapable  of  carrying  on,  indicated 
that  the  Judge's  politics  were  not  the 
issue  of  prime  importance.  Pickering 
was  removed  because  there  was  no 
other  way  to  replace  him.  Despite  dec- 
ades of  debate  in  trying  to  find  a 
better  solution  to  the  problem  of  the 
removal  of  Federal  Judges— a  debate 
that  was  renewed  recmtly  with  the 
Claiborne  case— there  is  still  no  other 
way  to  remove  them  save  Impeach- 
ment and  conviction  by  the  House  and 
Senate.  While  some  Republicans  had 
plans  for  additional  political  prosecu- 
tions. Pidiering's  was  not  an  entirely 
partisan  case.  It  was  actually  the  Fed- 
eralists in  the  Senate  who  had  thrown 
up  a  shield  around  one  of  their  own 
and  voted  as  a  bloc.  They  themselves 
had  politicised  Pickering's  case.  ■  > 

It  was  easy  to  see  why  the  Federal- 
ists were  alarmed.  Even  while  the 
Senate  was  removing  Pickering  from 
office,  the  House  impeached  another 
Federalist  Judge.  This  time  the  Repub- 
licans rested  their  arguments  on  what 
they  termed  "popular  wUl,"  a  doctrine 
that  declared  that  impeachable  of- 
fenses might  be  anything  a  lower 
house  construed  Into  a  "high  crime 
and  misdemeanor."  This  doctrine, 
however,  could  not  be  used  against 
any  but  the  most  unpopular  Federal- 
ists; too  many  Republicans  had  proved 
loyal  to  a  more  moderate  course  in  the 
Pickering  case.  The  target  for  the  Re- 
publicans' next  test  would  be  the  viru- 
lently parUsan,  arrogant,  and  impos- 
ing Federalist  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Samuel  Chase. 

Chase's  career  on  the  Federal  bench 
had  been  marked  not  only  by  political 
controversy,  but  by  a  series  of  tumul- 
tuous circuit  sessions.  Even  the  Feder- 
alist district  Judges  who  sat  with 
Chase  found  him  short-tempered, 
harsh  and  mercuriaL  He  showed  Re- 
publican defendants,  counsel  and  wit- 
nesses no  mercy,  and,  unlike  a  number 
of  his  Federalist  brethren,  he  refused 
to  trim  his  sails  after  the  Republican 
victories  in  1800  and  1802.  Chase's  out- 
spokeness  finally  got  him  into  trouble 
in  1803,  when  one  of  his  partisan 
charges  to  a  grand  Jury  was  taken 
down  and  sent  to  President  Jefferson. 
The  Presidait  passed  it  on  to  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  House,  which  initiat- 
ed the  process  that  led  to  Chase's  im- 
peachment. Federalists  immediately 
shouted  that  the  accusations  were 
general,  "not  confined  to  any  specific 
charge,"  as  Senator  William  Plumer 
rightly  argued.  John  Quincy  Adams 
warned  that  a  season  of  Judge-hunting 
was  upon  them.  In  effect,  Adams  and 
Plumer  were  demanding  that  impeach- 
ment be  above  the  very  politics  that 
their  Judges  had  practiced  at  the  fed- 
eral courts  for  so  long. 


After  bitter  floor  fights.  Chase  was 
impeached  and  his  case  sent  to  the 
Senate,  in  Decembn-,  1804.  On  Janu- 
ary 4,  1805,  Chase  respcmded  to  the 
charges  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  but 
was  interrupted  so  often  by  presiding 
officer  Aron  Burr  that  he  seemed  to 
sink  in  weakness  and  despair.  He 
pleaded  for  a  three-month  delay  to 
obtain  further  eridenoe.  The  Senate 
granted  him  one  month.  During  that 
one  month,  in  the  boardlnghouaes  and 
bars  of  Washhigton,  Republicans 
crowed  over  their  new  doctrine  that 
blatant  partiality,  plus  Irregular  con- 
duct, provided  suffident  motive  for 
impeachment. 

On  February  4,  1805,  defendant, 
counsel,  and  House  managers  tro(H>ed 
into  the  Senate  chamber.  The  small 
public  galleries  overflowed.  In  his 
opening  remariu.  Chase  did  not  dis- 
pute the  essential  facts  in  the  charges 
but  claimed  that  the  concept  of  im- 
peachment itself  was  at  issue.  He 
made  it  clear  that  his  removal  would 
be  for  strickly  political  reasons  since, 
in  his  view  of  the  law  of  Impeachment, 
his  acts  did  not  show  criminality  nec- 
essary for  conviction.  For  almost  a 
month,  the  House  managers,  led  by 
Virginian  John  Randolph,  who  had 
made  the  impeachment  of  Chase  a 
personal  crusade,  hammered  away  at 
the  increasingly  infirm  Chase. 

When  the  vote  on  the  Chase  im- 
peachment was  taken  on  Mardi  I,  it 
followed  party  lines,  but  with  signifi- 
cant exceptions.  Enough  Republicans 
deserted  their  party  to  prevent  a  two- 
thirds  vote  on  any  one  of  the  eight  ar- 
ticles. To  the  Federalists'  surprlae. 
Chase's  rictory  was  resounding.  Un- 
doubtedly the  destitute,  frail  man  that 
Chase  had  become  was  a  more  sympa- 
thetic figure  than  Chase  in  full  cry  on 
the  bench.  His  contribution  to  the 
winning  of  independence,  added  to  the 
humiliation  of  the  impeachment, 
might  have  strengthened  the  case 
against  his  ranovaL  Also,  according  to 
John  QuiiKsy  Adams.  RandoU>h  had 
alienated  many  Republicans  by  his 
bluster  and  incompetence.  Oth«B 
have  argued  that  the  moderate  Repub- 
licans simply  could  not  permit  Ran- 
dolph and  his  facUim  to  dominate  the 
party  and  dealt  him  this  blow.  Indeed, 
Jefferson,  who  detested  the  spiteful- 
ness  of  the  gangling  Virginian,  made  it 
plain  that  he  did  not  count  the  vote  <m 
Chase  as  a  test  of  loyalty  to  himself. 

Eight  days  after  the  Chaae  vo-dict, 
John  Quincy  Adams  informed  his 
father  that  the  Republicans'  frontal 
attack  upon  Federalists  in  the  Judid- 
ary  was  over.  Adams  gloated  that  a 
precedent  had  been  established  that 
only  claims  warranted  impeadiment. 
Adams,  however,  overstated  his  case. 
Chase's  acqultal  did  not  erase  the 
precedents  set  by  Pickerizoc.  Other  im- 
peachmmts  for  ineompetenoe  and 
noncriminal  offenses  would  follow." 
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After  the  nurry  of  pwtlHUi  hnp— eh- 
menu.  alniMt  thirty  yean  pHMd 
befon  the  Houm.  in  1830.  brought  • 
diwle  artlde  of  impeeehment  acaliMt 
fMtanl  dlitolct  Judge  ot  Wmoaxi 
JaoM*  Fto*.  Peek  wee  offVdmUy  Im- 
peached for  tmprteonlnf  en  attorney 
for  contempt,  but.  In  feet,  the  ceie 
•roee  out  of  the  highly  eharced  iHue 
of  lend  grente  in  which  the  federml 
court!  had  became  embroiled.  Oppo- 
nente  tn  the  Houae  of  Peck'i  lend  rul- 
ing had  tried  oo  two  prevloui  occa- 
atocM  to  h»>[»iich  him.  and  It  wai  only 
after  three  yeare  of  conilderatlon  and 
after  their  numben  had  increaaed 
ti^^  In  1830  they  Anally  succeeded. 
There  was  no  euggeetlon  that  Peck 
had  violated  any  criminal  atatute.  In- 
itead.  the  iaeuee  ralaed  at  Peckl  trial 
concerned  wrongful  Intent  and  wheth- 
er the  judge  had  exceeded  the  author- 
ity granted  by  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1788.  After  neatly  a  two-month  trial  in 
the  Senate,  where  sentiment  over  land 
grant  poUcy  was  not  so  fevered.  Peck 
w«a  acquitted.'* 

Thirty  more  years  passed  before  an- 
other federal  Judge.  West  Humphreys 
of  the  District  of  Tennesaee.  was  Im- 
peached and  tried  in  the  Senate  In 
1862.  Humpreys  had  accepted  a  Judi- 
cial appointment  In  the  Confederacy 
without  resigning  his  Union  Judicial 
saslgnment.  Seven  articles  of  Impeach- 
ment were  adopted,  charging  Hum- 
phreys with,  among  other  things.  In- 
citing revolt  and  rebellion  against  the 
government  of  the  United  States  and 
aiding  tn  the  organisation  of  an  armed 
rebelllmi.  Humphreys  could  not  be 
served  with  the  impeachment  sum- 
mons because  he  had  fled  Union  terri- 
tory. He  neither  appeared  at  his 
Soiate  trial  nor  contested  the  charges. 
In  a  (»ie-day  trial,  the  shortest  ever, 
the  Oonatr  convicted  Humpheys  on  all 
charges  except  one  and  removed  him 
from  office.'* 

The  bitter  animosities  growing  out 
of  the  ClvU  War  gave  rise  to  the  most 
famous  of  aU  Impeachment  trlaU.  that 
of  President  Andrew  Johnson.  The 
only  presidential  Impeachment  in 
American  history— indeed,  the  only  se- 
rious move  towards  presidential  Im- 
pcachmoit  before  the  Nixon  presiden- 
cy-occurred tn  1808.  At  the  heart  of 
the  Johnson  case.  Just  as  tn  the  cases 
of  Pickering  and  Chase,  lay  issues  far 
larger  than  the  tndlvldiials  involved. 
The  Jokamoa  case  revolved  around  the 
crista  of  ReoonstrucUon  after  the  War. 
Aa  I  have  spoken  of  the  Johnson  im- 
peachment trial  in  a  previous  address. 
I  will  summarise  It  only  briefly  here. 
When  Johnson  succeeded  to  the  presi- 
dency tn  1805.  his  Ideas  for  a  mild  re- 
construction of  the  Southern  states 
clashed  with  the  wishes  of  a  majority 
of  the  Congrcas,  controlled  by  Radical 
Republicans  who  favored  much 
stronger  action.  Throughout  1800, 
fn.ttnmtwt  g^nd  Congrcss  were  locked  in 
battle.'* 
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The  Tenure  of  Office  Act.  the  vloUr 
tion  of  which  was  te  be  the  legal  basis 
for  Impeachment,  was  passed  over 
Johnson's  veto  on  March  2.  1807.  It 
forbade  the  president  to  remove  dvil 
offleers  appointed  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate  without  the  approval  of 
the  Senate.  Despite  the  certain  conse- 
Quenoes.  Johnson  decided  to  rid  tilm- 
self  of  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  Stan- 
ton, an  ally  of  the  Radicals.  On  De- 
cember 12.  1807.  Johnson  suspended 
Stanton,  an  act  that  enraged  the  Radi- 
cals and  set  in  motion  events  that  led 
the  House  te  vote  eleven  articles  of  im- 
peachment against  the  president.'* 

Johnson's  Senate  trial  began  on 
March  ft.  1808.  with  the  defense  imme- 
diately fflalmtng  the  necessity  of  an  In- 
dictable offense  for  impeachment.  On 
May  10,  after  weeks  of  venomous  argu- 
ment, the  Senate  took  a  test  vote  on 
Article  XI.  a  catch-all  charge  thought 
by  the  House  managers  most  likely  to 
produce  a  vote  for  conviction.  The 
drama  of  the  vote  tias  become  legend- 
ary. With  30  "guiltys"  needed  for  con- 
viction, the  final  count  was  guilty.  35; 
not  guilty.  19.  Seven  Republicans 
Joined  the  12  Democrats  in  supporting 
Johnson.  Stunned  by  the  setback,  the 
Radicals  postponed  voting  untU  May 
20.  when  votes  on  Articles  II  and  III 
produced  Identical  35-19  votes.  To 
head  off  further  defeats,  the  Radicals 
moved  to  adjourn  sine  die,  and  the 
motion  was  adopted  34-16.  abruptly 
ending  the  Impeachment  trial  of  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson." 

The  next  Senate  Impeachment  trial 
was  that  of  former  Secretary  of  War 
William  Belknap  In  1876.  As  I  noted 
earlier.  Belknap  had  hastily  resigned 
one  morning  and  was  Impeached  by 
the  House  that  afternoon  for  selling 
appointments.  Even  though  he  was  no 
longer  In  office.  Belknap's  case  was 
brought  to  trial  In  the  Senate.  Despite 
much  damning  evidence,  Belknap  was 
acquitted  on  every  count  because 
enough  senators  believed  that  the 
Senate  lacked  Jurisdiction  due  to  Belk- 
nap's prior  resignation.'* 

Florida  District  Judge  Charles 
Swayne  was  impeached  in  1905.  He 
was  accused  of  filing  false  travel 
vouchers.  Improper  use  of  private  rail- 
road cars,  unlawfully  Imprisoning  two 
attorneys  for  contempt,  and  living  out- 
side his  district.  Swayne's  trial  con- 
sumed two  and  a  half  months  before  it 
ended  on  February  27.  1905,  when  the 
Senate  voted  acquittal  on  each  of  the 
twelve  articles.  There  was  little  doubt 
that  Swayne  was  guilty  of  some  of  the 
offenses  charged  against  him.  Indeed, 
his  counsel  admitted  as  much,  though 
calling  the  lapses  "inadvertent."  The 
Senate,  however,  refused  to  convict 
Swayne  because  its  members  did  not 
believe  his  peccadilloes  amounted  to 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. '  * 

It  was  during  the  long  Swayne  trial 
that  the  Initial  suggestion  that  a 
Senate   committee,   rather   than   the 


Senate  as  a  whole,  receive  impeach- 
ment evidence  was  made.  Senator 
George  P.  Hoar  of  Massachusette  pro- 
posed that  the  presiding  officer  should 
appoint  such  a  committee.  While 
Hoar's  proposal  would  eventually  be 
embodied  In  Rule  XI  of  the  Senate's 
Impeachment  rules,  in  1905  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, which  took  no  action.** 

The  next  Impeachment  trial  was 
that  of  Judge  Robert  W.  Archbald  of 
the  Commerce  Court  In  1913.  Arch- 
bald  was  charged  with  numerous  and 
serious  acts  of  misconduct  stretching 
over  many  years.  Including  using  his 
office  to  obtain  advantageous  business 
deals  and  free  trips  to  Europe.  As  in 
the  Swayne  case,  not  one  of  the  thir- 
teen articles  charged  an  indictable  of- 
fense. Tet,  apparently  because  of  the 
seriousness  and  extent  of  his  crimes, 
many  of  which  he  acknowledged. 
Arehbald  was  convicted  on  five  of  thir- 
teen articles.  Archbald's  counsel  noted 
that  the  decision  "determined  that  a 
Judge  ought  not  only  to  be  Impartial, 
but  he  oxight  so  to  demean  himself, 
both  In  and  out  of  the  court,  that  liti- 
gants will  have  no  reason  to  suspect 
his  Impartiality;  and  that  repeatedly 
falling  In  that  respect  constituted  a 
'high  misdemeanor'."  After  the  Arch- 
bald  Impeachment.  Alexander  Simp- 
son, Arehbald'8  counsel,  again  suggest- 
ed that  Impeachment  evidence  be 
taken  by  a  Senate  committee.  Simpson 
argued  that  many  senators  were  not  in 
attendance  when  evidence  was  taken 
before  the  full  Senate  and  thus  relied 
on  the  printed  Rbcord.*' 

In  1933,  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee recommended  censure,  rather 
than  Impeachment,  for  federal  Judge 
Harold  Louderback  of  California.  A 
minority  of  the  committee,  however, 
took  the  issue  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  where  they  persuaded  that 
body  to  adopt  five  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, charging  Louderback  with  fa- 
voritism and  conspiracy  In  the  ap- 
pointment of  backruptcy  receivers. 
Louderback's  Senate  trial  consumed 
nearly  aU  of  May  1933.  A  long  parade 
of  witnesses.  Including  a  faith  healer 
who  had  to  be  brought  Into  the  cham- 
ber on  a  streteher,  filed  through  to 
testify.  Democrats  charged  Republi- 
cans with  using  the  trial  to  delay  a 
banking  reform  bill,  a  charge  Republi- 
cans denied.  Tempers  In  the  Senate 
frayed  as  witness  after  witness  cast 
doubt  on  the  charges.  When  the 
Senate  finally  voted  on  May  24,  1933, 
LoudertMck  was  acquitted  on  all  five 
articles.  Only  on  the  fifth  and  last 
charge,  a  summation  of  the  preceding 
four,  did  the  vote  even  reach  a  majori- 
ty, still  eight  votes  short  of  the  two- 
thirds  needed  for  conviction.** 

The  trial  of  Judge  Louderback  again 
brought  to  the  fore  the  problem  of  at- 
tendance at  Impeachment  trials.  After 
the  trial.  Representative  Hatton  Sum- 


ners  of  Texas,  one  of  the  House  man- 
agers, recalled  the  scanty  attendance: 
"At  one  tin>e  only  three  senators  were 
present,  and  for  ten  days  we  presented 
evidence  to  what  was  practically  an 
empty  chamber."  In  1934.  Senator 
Henry  Ashurst  of  Arizona,  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  offered 
the  resolution  that  became  Rule  XI 
after  Its  adoption  the  following  year. 
The  key  words  of  Rule  XI,  so  promi- 
nent in  the  most  recent  impeachment 
trial,  provide: 

That  In  the  trial  of  any  impeachment,  the 
Prealdlns  Officer  of  the  Senate,  if  the 
Senate  ao  orders,  shall  appoint  a  committee 
of  senators  to  receive  evidence  and  take  tes- 
timony at  such  times  and  places  as  the  com- 
mittee may  determine  ....** 

Rule  XI  was  not  used  in  the  next  im- 
peachment trial,  that  of  Florida  Dis- 
trict Judge  Halsted  Rltter  in  1936. 
Rltter  was  charged  with  a  wide  range 
of  improprieties  that  Included  practic- 
ing law  while  a  judge,  filing  false 
Income  tax  returns,  extortion,  and  an 
omnibus  charge  of  misconduct.  Rlt- 
ter's  counsel  argued  that  the  judge 
had  committed  no  offense  that  could 
be  labeled  a  high  crime  or  misdemean- 
or and  was  guilty  only  of  exercising 
"poor  judgement."  In  fact,  Rltter  was 
found  "not  gviilty"  by  narrow  margins 
on  each  of  first  six  charges.  On  the 
seventh,  however,  the  omnibus  article 
combining  the  previous  dx,  Rltter  was 
found  giillty  by  exactly  the  required 
two-thirds  vote  of  bringing,  by  his 
combined  actions,  "his  court  Into  scan- 
dal and  disrepute."  Said  77te  Neva  York 
Times  of  the  decision:  "The  Senate  is 
putting  judges  on  notice  that  they  will 
be  removed  if  the  sum  total  of  their 
crimes  shows  luifltness  for  the  bench 
regardless  of  whether  a  specific  high 
crime  or  misdemeanor  could  be  estab- 
lished under  ordinary  rules  of  evi- 
dence." *« 

This  brings  us  to  the  most  recent  im- 
peachment trial,  that  of  Judge  Clai- 
borne. The  Claiborne  trial  last  year 
was  the  first  In  which  Rule  XI  was  put 
Into  practice.  It  was  also  the  first  Im- 
peachment trial  in  half  a  century,  but 
in  the  sununer  of  1974  It  looked  very 
much  as  though  there  might  soon  be 
an  Impeacment  trial  for  a  President  of 
the  United  States.  Richard  Nixon.  I 
have  spoken  In  a  previous  address 
about  the  Senate  and  Watergate,  so  I 
will  note  only  briefly  that  the  events 
of  those  weeks  precipitated  a  more 
thorough  scrutiny  of  the  Senate's  im- 
peachment rules  that  they  had  ever 
undergone. 

I  was  then  a  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee  and  privy  to  the  long 
hours  of  serious  reflection  about  the 
solemn  duty  we  believed  we  might  be 
called  upon  to  perform.  In  July  1974, 
the  Senate  adopted  my  resolution  di- 
recting the  Rules  Committee  to  review 
the  existing  Impeachment  rules  and 
precedents  and  recommend  revisions. 
We    worked    feverishly    through    the 


first  days  of  that  hot  August.  We  were 
meeting  on  August  8.  when  President 
Nixon  announced  that  he  would  resign 
the  next  day.  Nevertheless,  we  contin- 
ued with  our  work  because  we  had  a 
mandate  from  the  Senate  to  file  a 
report  by  September  1.  The  report  con- 
tained our  recommendations,  which 
were  for  primarily  technical  changes 
in  the  rules  that  had  been  adopted  in 
1808  for  another  Presidential  impeach- 
ment, that  of  Andrew  Johnson,  as  I 
have  already  indicated.  With  the  resig- 
nation of  President  Nixon,  no  further 
action  was  taken.  The  recommenda- 
tions, however,  were  resurrected  In  the 
simuner  of  1986,  and  they  helped 
Inform  the  debates  on  how  to  conduct 
the  trial  of  Judge  Claiborne.** 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  go  into  the 
Claiborne  case  at  length.  It  is  too 
recent.  Federal  Judge  Harry  E.  Clai- 
borne of  Nevada  became  the  only  offi- 
cial to  be  unanimously  Impeached  by 
the  House,  by  a  vote  of  406  to  0,  on 
July  22,  1986.  The  only  sitting  federal 
judge  ever  to  be  imprisoned,  Claiborne 
was  then  serving  a  two-year  prison 
term  for  tax  evasion.  During  Septem- 
ber 1986,  a  twelve-man  committee  took 
testimony  and  gathered  evidence  and 
presented  their  findings  to  the  Senate. 
On  October  9.  after  trial  before  the 
full  Senate.  Judge  Claiborne  was  con- 
victed on  three  of  the  four  articles  by 
votes  of  87  to  10.  90  to  7,  and  89  to  8. 
Judge  Claiborne  thus  became  the  fifth 
person  convicted  by  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  always  a  sad  day 
for  this  nation  when  a  Federal  official 
is  disgraced  and  Impeached.  But,  as  I 
hope  this  examination  of  the  history 
of  this  procedure  makes  clear,  each 
Impeachment  trial  demonstrates  once 
again  the  genius  of  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances sjrstem  crafted  two  hundred 
years  ago,  which  protects  the  Inde- 
pendence of  each  branch  of  govern- 
ment but  affords  a  mechanism  for 
dealing  with  the  rare  rogue  official, 
any  one  of  whom  In  the  past  could 
have  spared  himself  the  humiliation 
and  the  disgrace  of  impeachment  and 
conviction  had  he  but  read  the  Consti- 
tution and  believed  in  this  great 
system  that  provides  for  checks  and 
iMlanoes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Notes  to  "Senate  and  the 
Power  of  Impeachment"  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Notes  to  "SmATa  Ain>  trx  Power  or 

IKPEACHMEMT" 
'  Philip  Kurland.  "Watersate.  Impemchment,  mnd 
the  Constitution."  MUtiMivX'i  i^v>  Journal,  45 
(May  1974).  S31-M0:  Peter  Hoffer  and  N.E.H.  HuU. 
Impeachment  in  America,  lt3S-ll05  (New  Haven: 
10S4).  1-41.  113-115. 

•  Kurland.  540. 

'  Hotter  and  Hull.  ST-M:  U.8.  Concren.  Wth  Con- 
cren.  2nd  aeas.  S.  Rep.  09-401.  "Amendlnc  the 
Rules  of  Procedure  and  Prmctice  In  the  Senate 
When  Sitting  on  Impeachment  Trials,"  J. 

•  Hoffer  and  HuU.  OS-IM. 


•  ItM..  zl. 

•  Concrewional  Quarterly.  OuUe  to  Convra* 
(Washlnaton:  1983).  241-46. 

'  Hoffer  and  Hull.  116;  Kurland.  5M>-S6T:  Oeorte 
Haynes.  The  SenaU  of  the  United  Stata  (Boston: 
1»3«>.  Vol.  II.  857-S62. 

•  Ouide  to  Congren,  246. 

•  Hoffer  and  HuU.  151-163. 

■°ni«d..  206-220:  ilitiuil*  of  Confmt,  Stta  Con- 
cress,  Ut  sess..  310-364:  Haynes.  Vol.  U.  840-890. 

■'  Hoffer  and  HuU,  210-220. 

"  Ibid..  228-255. 

"U.8.  Concress,  2l8t  Concress.  1st  sess..  HJL 
326.  345.  350.  and  386:  21st  Concres.  2nd  seas..  8. 
Doc  12  and  S.  Doc.  27. 

■*  Congrtsrlonal  Olobe,  37th  Concress,  2Dd  seas., 
2053:  Kurland.  553. 

■•Michael  Les  Benedict.  The  Impeachment  and 
Trial  of  Andrew  Johnton  (New  York:  1073).  1-25. 

■•Benedict.  89-125. 

"Benedict.  126-180:  Trial  of  Andrew  Johmom, 
Pretident  of  the  United  State*.  On  ImpeatAment, 
By  the  Houte  of  RepretentaUvet  For  High  Crime* 
and  Mi*demeanon  (New  York:  1070.  reprint  of  186S 
ed).  Vol.  2. 

'•Haynes.  Vol.  2.  565-66.  875. 

■•Kurland.  556:  Haynes.  Vol.  2.  861:  VJR.  Con- 
cress. S8th  Concress.  3rd  sess.,  8.  Doc  133  and  104. 

">  Haynes.  Vol.  2.  875:  Conorenional  Record.  SMh 
Concress,  2nd  sess.,  16350-53. 

"Haynes,  Vol.  2.  861.  875-877:  n.a  Coocreas. 
62nd  Concress.  3  sess.,  S.  Doc.  1140. 

"  Nev>  York  Time*.  May  17.  18,  10,  21.  23,  34,  35, 
1933:  Haynes.  Vol.  2,  875-877;  VA.  Concress.  73rd 
Concress.  1st  sess..  8.  Doc  38  and  73. 

"  CoTigrtttional  Record,  00th  Concress,  Sod  seas.. 
16352. 

>•  Haynes,  Vol.  2.  861-862:  Nev  York  Timet,  April 
18,  1036. 

""Floyd  M.  Riddick:  Senate  ParUamentarlan." 
Oral  History,  Senate  Historical  Office.  384-343. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SAifroRD).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVm.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS  BOTH 
INTERESTS  AND  OBLIGATIONS 
IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  both  interests  and 
obligations  In  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 
It  is  essential  that  we  avoid  confusing 
the  two.  I  believe  that  is  precisely 
what  the  administration's  proposal  to 
reflag  and  escort  Kuwaiti  tankers 
would  do.  confuse  our  obligations  with 
our  interests,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
latter. 

First,  let's  look  at  our  obligations  in 
the  gulf  region. 

The  clearest  obligation  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  to  take 
reasonable  measures  to  protect  Ameri- 
can lives  and  United  Stetes-owned 
property  in  the  region.  We  have  been 
doing  that  by  escorting  truly  Ameri- 
can-owned vessels  in  the  gulf  since  the 
so-called  "tanker  war"  began,  and  not 
a  single  truly  American-owned  vessel 
has  been  attacked  by  Iran. 

Nothing  obligates  us  to  protect  Ku- 
waiti shipping.  In  the  absence  of  such 
an  obligation,  the  decision  to  protect 
Kuwaiti  shipping  should  be  made 
solely  on  the  basis  of  our  Interests  In 
the  gulf. 

But  what  are  our  interests  in  the 
Persian  GulP 

Our  primary  national  seciu-ity  inter- 
ests in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  are  to 
ensure  that  the  friendly  Gulf  States 
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Mcura.    MMl    that    Western 

to  the  on  reaouroea  of  the  Per- 

ilui  OuU  States  be  maintained. 
What  thiuatene  those  primary  inter- 


Two  potential  threaU  exM:  Iranian 
hemnaov  In  the  radon  and  a  ilgnUl- 
taul  Juueasfi  In  the  SofleC  military 
wesnnrw  In  the  Fenian  Oulf. 

I  know  of  nobody  In  thli  body  who 
wants  to  see  either  of  these  two 
threats  reallaed. 

What  Is  not  dear,  at  least  to  this 
Senator,  te  how  either  of  those  two 
thrnele  li  silili  lasnil  tij  tht  ti^*— '•'«-»^- 
tloB's  plan  to  reflac  11  Kuwaiti  oU 
SStMsTand  eseort  them  with  United 
States  naval  iinli  past  Iranian  mis- 
rile  sites  and  weed  boats  manned  by 
fUmfeleal  revohitlonary  guardsmen. 

Ite  thte  Senator  the  tletlooal  nature 
of  thto  reflacsins  exercise  sums  up 
jiat  how  eonfiaed  and  m-edrlsed  the 
aAnlnirtratlon's  plans  are. 

I  believe  administration  spokesman 
Asstatant  Secretary  of  State  Armaoost 
did  not  afmnT**'r  repreeent  the  very 
Important  ownership  Isme  to  the 
Senate  Aimed  Services  Committee  last 
iraek.  He  created  the  dear  tmpression 
laat  Thursday  that  the  owners  of  the 
ti5y|<H«g  i-^mitjimnY  for  the  tankcrs  as 
wen  ss  Its  parent  corporations  would 
be  American.  I  do  not  believe  that  Is 
the  case.  I  believe  the  Kuwaitis  wiU 
remain  the  effective  de  Jure  owners  of 
theae  ships,  and  I  believe  that  Iranians 

vfll  treat  thoae  ships  that  way. 

liMl^it*!.  If  nobody  else  believes  they 
are  truly  American-owned  vessels,  why 
■bouM  the  Iranians? 

I  draw  only  one  conclusion  from 
these  events:  the  administration  must 
believe  that  we  make  our  friends  In 
the  gulf  mote  secure  by  tUtlnc  toward 
Iraq  In  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  For  that  Is 
ptedidy  what  we  are  dotaw  by  reflac- 
gtm  Kuwaiti  tankers,  and  then  esoort- 
Inc  them  with  our  Navy. 

Kuwait  to  not  «"»r«'»««i  in  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war.  Kuwait  dearly  supports 
Iraq,  and  has  supplied  Iraq  with  taU- 
Uons  In  cash  and  has  transshipped 
arms  to  Iraq.  Thus.  Kuwaiti  ships 
headed  for  and  laavlnf  Kuwaiti  ports 
are  viewed  by  the  Iranians  as  letltl- 


We  know,  and  the  world  knows,  that 
Iran  has.  In  fact,  been  treating  Kuwai- 
ti ships  ss  enemy  ships,  while  they 
have  been  leaving  our  ships  alone. 

The  question  then  becomes,  will 
these  tankers  lose  their  character  ss 
Kuwaiti  ships  stanply  by  being  re- 
flagged  throuiAi  a  paper  process  orga- 
ntMd  by  the  United  States  Oovem- 
mcnt? 

I  do  not  think  they  will  in  too  many 
natlif"'  eyes. 

The  tankers  In  question  are  now  Ku- 
walU-owned.  they  now  carry  KuwatU 
oil  ezporU  out  of  the  gulf,  and  they 
are  now  attacked  by  the  Iranians. 

It  to  my  understanding,  despite  the 
administration     statements     to     the 


amslfr  Armed  Servloes  Coounlttee  I 
pfcvlously  referred  to.  that  those 
tankers  will  stlU  be  ef  f  ectlvdy  Kuwai- 
ti-owned after  the  reflagglng.  In  Irani- 
an eyea.  they  will  still  be  KuwalU- 
owned.  Is  thve  any  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve they  wffl  not  still  come  under 
attack,  or  that  Iran  will  not  find  acme 
other  way  to  attack  us  for  so  clearly 
ddlng  with  her  enemy  during  war? 
I  am  afraid  not. 

I  think  the  Iranians  wUl  peroehre  our 
reflagglng  and  escort  operation  as  a 
dear  American  shift  toward  Iraq.  We 
will  be  seen  ss  riding  shotgun  on  the 
Iraqi  payroll  stagecoach,  although  the 
stagecoach  Itself  will  have  the  emblem 
of  the  Chesapeake  Shipping  Co.  paint- 
ed on  the  side  and  the  American  flag 
flying  overhead.  But  I  believe  Chesa- 
peake will  be  owned  by  Kuwaitis— no 
matter  how  American  iU  name  sounds. 
We  sre  ^rg»g<"g  In  what  most  of  the 
world  will  perceive  ss  a  fiction— and  a 
fiction  engaged  In  to  tUt  toward  Iraq. 
And  that  bothers  me  Mr.  President.  It 
bothers  me  because  I  do  not  believe 
tilting  toward  Iraq  In  this  way  to  In  our 
Interest. 

It  could  weU  widen  both  the  war  and 
the  Soviet  military  presence  In  the 
region  to  the  detriment  ol  our  security 
Interests.  The  administration's  plan 
may  well  lead  to  an  Iranian  attack  on 
United  States  persons  and  property. 
Such  an  attack  would  surely  lead  to  an 
American  retaliation  against  Iran. 

Radical  Shlites  In  the  other  friendly 
Oulf  States  will  rejotoe  at  the  poUtlcal 
windfall  of  such  an  American  retalia- 
tion. The  SovleU  could  profit  greatly 
from  an  Iranian  attack  on  us.  our  re- 
taliation against  Iran,  and  from  poUU- 
cal  unrest  In  the  OCC  States. 

U  Kuwait  were  leasing  United  States 
tankers— that  would  be  one  thing. 
That  would  be  significantly  different 
from  our  Oovemment  pushing 
through  a  reflagglng  fiction.  The 
former  could  result  In  our  proper  pro- 
tection of  American  dtlzens  and  prop- 
erty. The  latter  to  a  figleaf  that  merely 
creates  the  fiction  of  VS.  ownership, 
when  the  reality  to  vastly  different. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  SANTORD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iMvim).  The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 


EXPLORE  PEACE  IN  NICARAGUA 
Mr.  SANPORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  CosU  Rica.  Mr.  Arias,  was 
here  yesterday  talking  to  a  great  many 
Members  in  both  Houses.  I  think  he 
m^/u  a  tremendous  Impression  by  hto 
dnoorlty  of  purpose  and  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  shown  the  Initiative  to  at- 
tempt to  bring  to  a  conduslon  the 
strife  that  we  have  seen  for  so  long  in 
Central  America. 

It  to  never  easy  to  achieve  peace. 
There  are  always  doubts.  There  are 
always  questions  of  what  comes  first. 


It  to  always  difficult  to  have  a  cease 
fire  or  to  stop  hostilities. 

But  here  to  the  President,  the  leader 
of  one  of  the  four  democratic  na- 
tions—in  fact,  the  leader  of  the  most 
firmly  democratic  nation  In  Central 
America— putting  hto  own  political 
reputation  on  the  line  and  saying,  as 
difficult  as  it  to.  "We  think  it  can  be 
done." 

The  only  thing  lacking  right  now.  as 
I  see  it.  to  the  proper  levd  of  support 
from  the  United  SUtes.  The  admlnto- 
tratlon  has  grave  reservations  ss  to 
whether  or  not  the  Sandinistas  can  be 
trusted  to  convert  to  a  democratic 
structure  or  even  to  open  up  the  sode- 
ty  to  any  extent,  and.  consequently, 
would  like  to  see  elections  hdd  and  a 
new  government  In  Nicaragua  before 
we  take  any  action  to  cease  the  flow  of 
support  to  the  Contras. 

President  Ariss.  on  the  other  hand, 
argues  convincingly  that  we  must 
trust  the  Sandinistas,  but  only  up  to  a 
point.  If.  indeed,  they  prove  un- 
trustworthy, we  can  then  isolate  them. 
The  world  will  then  know  them  for 
what  they  are,  and  whatever  assist- 
ance they  were  to  have  gotten  wUl  be 
suspended.  But  somebody  has  to  take 
the  risk:  somebody  has  to  make  the 
first  move.  As  a  neli^bor  in  peril. 
more  so  than  we  are,  he  to  willing  to 
champion  a  plan  and  to  take  that  risk 
In  the  hope  that  he  can  bring  about 
peace  In  hto  region. 

I  would  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion would  give  him  the  kind  of  confi- 
dence and  support  needed  If  we  are  to 
see  a  aoluUon  to  the  problems  of  Cen- 
tral America.  Of  course.  It  will  require 
on  our  Fwut  not  a  heavy  hand,  not  a 
demand  that  something  be  done,  but  it 
wlU  require,  as  In  most  diplomatic  en- 
deavors, a  very  delicate  touch:  and. 
along  with  the  delicate  touch,  a  firm 
resolve  that  we  should  give  thto  our 
very  best  try. 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  June  18. 
U  an  editorial  entitled  "Explore  Peace 
in  Nicaragua."  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  thto  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RaooBD.  ss  foDowK 

BzFLoas  Pb*cb  im  Nicasaooa 
U  Praatdent  Reagmn  wmnt«d  ui  bocxirmble 
uid  aenslUe  reaoluUoo  of  oonfUcU  in  Cen- 
tnX  America,  be  would  grab  for  the  vtmae 
plan  put  forward  by  OosU  WcaU  Prerident, 
Oscar  Alias.  Mr.  Rsasso'i  own  policy  of 
iMcklng  the  Nicaraguan  rebeU  and  drtvtng 
the  BmaOtoMm  oat  of  Nkmracua  !■  at  s 
dead  end.  The  AriM  plan,  wbaterer  tU 
fUwB.  has  promlae  and  wide  support 

Mr  Reacan  even  felt  oompeUed  to  lame  a 
sUtament  after  bis  meetlnc  with  President 
Artaa  reaterday  streaatng  their  agreement 
on  obJecUvea."  But  that'a  not  enough.  U 
the  Arias  plan  Is  to  get  off  the  ground,  the 
postponed  Central  American  leaders'  meet- 
bw  to  dIacuH  It  most  be  rescheduled.  That 
means  Washington  must  put  tto  full  weight 
behind  the  initiative.  Otherwise,  after  Mr. 


Reagan's  years  of  lip  aervioe  to  negotiations. 
sasptakMis  will  rightly  linger  about  his  sin- 
cerity. 

Mr.  Arias  proposes  cease-fires  and  region- 
al dectlona.  tlie  restoration  of  dvU  Uberties 
and  the  beginning  of  talks  between  govern- 
ments  and  their  "unarmed  Internal  opposi- 
tiOD."  Nicaragua  would  "democratise"  and 
the  United  States  would  stop  aid  to  the  con- 
tras. 

Outwardly,  the  dlfferenoea  boil  down  to 
timing.  Mr.  Arias  wanU  Washington  to  stop: 
Sid  to  the  oontrsa  at  the  same  time  the  San- 
dinistas commit  themselves  to  democratisa- 
Uon.  President  Reagan  insisU  on  continuing 
to  arm  the  rebels  until  Nicaraguan  freedoms 
have  been  established.  To  Mr.  Reagan,  help- 
ing the  contras  is  the  best  way  to  insure  de- 
mocratisatlon.  To  Mr.  Arias,  the  rebels  are 
no  solution;  they  are  the  problem,  giving 
the  Sandinistas  cause  for  foreign  sympathy 
and  a  pretext  for  repression. 

Behind  the  Jockeying  lies  Mr.  Reagan's 
deeper  reluctance  (or  any  kind  of  compro- 
mise that  leaves  the  Sandinistas  in  power. 
That  reluctance  has  doomed  past  peace  ini- 
tiatives from  even  being  explored.  There  is 
no  evidence  even  now  thst  he  has  changed 
his  mind. 

Yet  there  are  stirrings  that  encourage  the 
plan's  supporters.  The  Administration  has 
been  rocked  by  the  Iran/contra  affair 
future  aid  for  the  contras  is  chancy.  Prag- 
msitisU  have  gained  in  a  White  House 
staffed  by  Howard  Baker. 

Additionally,  the  Soviet  Union  has  sharp- 
ly cut  oil  shipmente  to  Ntcaragus.  The  dif- 
ference will  probably  be  made  up  by  Mexico 
and  Venesuela,  ghrlng  them  leverage.  Since 
Nicaragua  is  nearly  broke,  it  has  an  incen- 
tive for  compromise,  providing— and  this  is 
the  catch— that  Mr.  Reagan  is  willing  to  end 
aid  to  the  contras. 

The  Sandinistas  have  long  said  they  are 
ready  to  ban  foreign  bases  and  accept  polic- 
ing of  frontiers.  But  they  adamantly  rule 
out  direct  dealings  with  the  contras  and 
have  long  refused  to  accept  an  election  proc- 
ess that  Jeopardised  their  power. 

Much  as  Nicaragua's  neighbors  fear  the 
Sandinistas,  they  are  at  least  equally  re- 
pelled by  the  contras.  Mr.  Reagan  has  so  far 
refused  to  scknowledge  this  unpalatable 
truth,  putting  all  his  chips  on  the  contras, 
an  increasingly  bad  bet.  If  he  wants  to 
rescue  his  barren  Central  American  policy, 
he'd  better  begin  soon,  by  breathing  life 
into  the  only  plausible  peace  plan  around. 

Otherwise,  Americans  sre  bound  to  con- 
clude that  his  real  aim  is  not  to  explore 
peace  but  to  pass  an  undeclared  war  on  to 
his 


whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  RocKKFELLBt). 


IAt.  SANFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  derk  proceeded  to 
call  the  role. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  ctU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mi. 
RocxBmxn).  Without  objection.  It  to 
so  ordered. 

2fr-MINX7TE  RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  reoess  for  20  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
recessed   at    1:40   pja.    untU    2    p.m.: 


MAKINO  A  MOCKERY  OF  U.S. 
TRADE  LAWS 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  next 
week  the  Senate  will  turn  its  attention 
to  major  trade  legislation.  It  to  high 
time.  The  fact  is,  our  Natlcm  to  in  the 
fourth  quartor  of  a  game  for  all  the 
marbles.  And  we're  not  talking  touch 
football  here.  We're  talking  about  a 
bare-knuckles  international  competi- 
tion for  Jobs,  for  standard  of  living, 
and  for  national  security. 

Looking  ahead  to  that  crucial  trade 
debate,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  titled 
"Shell  Oame  at  the  Docks,"  from  the 
June  29.  1987.  issue  of  Forbes  maga- 
zine, be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko  at  the 
concluuslon  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  to  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  thto 
artide  presents  additional  dramatic 
evidence  of  the  pervasive  flouting  of 
U.S.  laws  by  oiu*  so-called  trade  part- 
ners in  order  to  seize  illegal  shares  of 
the  American  domestic  market.  It  doc- 
uments the  various  shell  games  and 
subterfuges  employed  by  other  coim- 
tries  on  a  routine  basto  to  export  iUe- 
gally  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  to,  our  Gov- 
ernment's ability  to  control  the  flow 
of  illegal  Imports  to  about  on  par  with 
its  ability  to  control  the  stream  of  Qle- 
gal  aliens  coming  across  the  Rio 
Grande.  In  the  textQe  Industry,  alone, 
the  Customs  Service  estimates  that  a 
whopping  $5.5  billion  in  unreported 
imports  slip  across  our  borders  each 
year.  The  total  Injury  from  all  illegal 
imports  to  even  more  shocking:  $3  bil- 
lion in  lost  customs  duties,  $19  billion 
in  lost  sales  by  U.S.  firms,  $8  billion  to 
112  billion  in  lost  national  output,  and 
nearly  a  half  million  lost  Jobs. 

Many  times  I  have  taken  the  floor, 
Mr.  President,  to  q>eak  out  about  the 
textile  Industry,  about  how  it  to  being 
eroded  and.  Indeed,  destroyed  by  the 
predator  trading  practices  of  our  com- 
petitors. The  most  recent  trade  fig- 
ures, for  the  month  of  April,  show  an 
acceleration  of  the  assault  on  UJ5.  tex- 
tUes.  The  textUe  trade  defidt  for  April 
was  $1.83  billion— a  disastrous  34-per- 
cent increase  over  the  same  period  last 
year.  For  the  first  4  months  of  1987, 
the  textile  trade  deflcit  stood  at  $7.6 
billion— a  21-percent  increase  over  the 
first  4  months  of  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  talking 
here  about  an  Industry  of  antiquated 
factories  and  overpaid  workers.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Offlce  of  Technology  As- 
sessment has  determined  that  the  U.S. 
textile  industry,  measured  in  terms  of 
output  per  person-hour,  to  among  the 
most  productive  In  the  world.  It  has 


remained  in  the  forefront  of  technolo- 
gy and  innovation. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  numerous  bi- 
lateral trading  agreements  with  our 
trading  partners,  agreements  designed 
to  create  an  orderly  market  for  textile 
and  iMjparel  products.  These  arrange- 
ments were  entered  Into  freely.  But 
they  have  been  neither  respected  by 
our  competitors  nor  enfcnced  by  our 
own  Oovemment.  Thto  situation  has 
outraged  and  bewildered  the  hard- 
w<H*klng  men  and  women  of  the  Ameri- 
can textUe  industry.  With  good  reascm, 
they  wonder  whose  side  our  Govern- 
ment to  on.  How  many  more  factories, 
how  many  more  Jobs  to  the  administra- 
tion wining  to  sacrlflce  on  its  altar  of 
so-called  free  trade? 

Mr.  President.  I  will  have  much 
more  to  say  on  thto  subject  in  the 
debate  that  lies  ahead.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
Forbes  expose.  It  to  a  refreshing  anti- 
dote to  our  national  naivete,  oiu*  tend- 
ency to  assume  that  other  nations 
share  our  sense  of  fair  play  and  our  re- 
spect for  the  rules  of  the  game.  Thto  to 
simply  not  the  case. 

As  a  simple  matter  of  nati<nial  pride 
and  dignity,  the  time  has  come  to 
draw  the  line.  We  should  not  slam  the 
door  on  legitimate  trade.  But  neither 
should  we  continue  as  doormat  of  the 
world  trading  commimity. 


Shkix  Gams  at  the  Docks 
(By  Oary  Slutsker) 

Washington  is  talking  tough  these  days 
with  its  trading  partners,  but  so  what?  For- 
eigners are  becoming  so  adept  at  sidestep- 
ping antidumping  restricUoos  enforced  by 
the  overworked  and  understaffed  UA  Cus- 
toms Service  ss  to  render  the  rules  tooth- 
less. From  steel  to  textOes,  from  paint 
brushes  to  copper  sheets,  imported  goods 
keep  pouring  in  at  their  old,  low  prloea.  un- 
burdened by  punitive  duUea. 

Take  steel,  which  is  covered  by  voluntary 
restraint  agreements  enacted  by  Japan  and 
the  D.S.  in  1984.  ImporU  from  Japan  have 
declined  sharply  from  their  aDtime  high  in 
1976.  But  plenty  of  Japanese-made  goods 
are  being  transshipped  through  Csnada, 
whoM  steel  exporU  to  the  U.S.  have  nearly 
doubled  since  1982,  and  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1987  stood  neiA  and  neck  with  Japan'a 

Steelmakers  from  Japan  and  other  coun- 
tries ship  the  goods  to  Canada,  where 
enough  "value"  is  added  to  the  product  that 
it  then  technically  quallfiea  as  Canadian 
steel.  [Addins  value  can  involve  as  much 
transformation  as  turning  steel  into  can,  or 
ss  little  ss  putting  a  bend  In  gahranlsed  sted 
sheets.]  Either  way,  the  exporters  defeat 
the  whole  point  of  the  dumping  restric- 
tions—which  is  to  keep  unfairly  low-prioed 
goods  out  of  the  U.& 

Japanese  pipe  manufacturers  are  using 
the  same  sort  of  gimmick,  shipping  intastri- 
al  pipe  first  to  Thailand  where  It  Is  thread- 
ed, then  on  to  the  VA.  free  of  laaport  quotas 
enacted  in  1985  on  the  Japaneae  product. 
Customs  ffffirif^lr  have  even  counted  Into  of- 
ficial import  sUtistlcs  steel  from  Nepal, 
which  doss  not  have  the  capacity  to  produce 
sted. 
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pilot  trsining;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 


Mr.  Pso^iaax,  Mr.  Holliros,  Mr.    tainers  are  safe,  we  need  to  be  able  to 
LsAHT,  Mr.  Waixop,  Mr.  Johhstom,     "kirk  the  «««." 
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itory  in  oUier  martwta.  M 
tnde  raatrlotlanfi  on  eoppw 
mto  aflMt  iMt  Daoonber. 
_  iMDt  down  tram  ooun- 
by  UM  naw  ralaa.  Includlnt 
FTaiiN.  Italy  tnd  BtmIL  But  tanporta  from 
Qpllwilinil  MMl  Ai«aBttn»-iMi*hboi1nc 
eooBtitM  which  do  not  happen  to  be  eov- 
end  kv  the  trade  naUtetlone    went  up  dra- 


mora  argument  aialnat  reliance  on  trade 
barrtera  to  keep  the  VM.  compeUUve. 


1  market  raacttonT  Not  aooordinc  to 
«.  .layer,  laaalilwit  of  the  Capper  * 
I  Vabrtaaton  OoundL  aaya  he:  "That  la 

^^»wy  I iM^iint  with  what  we  know  of 

their  eapadty  and  their  eommercial  deal- 
H,^.  TImt  kind  of  awiteb  doeaat  happen  in 
that  amount  of  ttee." 

An  attonatlve  to  the  tranmhipment  ploy 
tanolvM  cetttnc  an  exempMoo  from  an  antl- 
.!»— pif  Older.  If  a  oompany  covered  by 
aucfa  a  rule  aelte  at  fair  market  value  for  two 
Mua.  It  can  then  often  tet  an  exemptlan 
to«m  the  Commeree  Department  by  pledg- 
hm  not  to  |0  back  to  dumpinc  In  the  future. 
•nte  eonvenleDt  thhw  about  an  eaemptlon  la 
that  the  Oommaroe  Department  doeait 
normally  ravtew  eremptad  companiee  to  aee 
If  thay  ara  honortoc  their  word. 

-■wybody  know  the  ■"■•  P^?;"  ■*y; 
Jama  Oonnar.  axacutlva  Ttoe  preatdent  of 
Ifpkti  Tan  flplnnen  Aaaodathm.  a  Oaa- 
%t!mim^  If  .C-bMOd  trade  group,  '^ou  get  the 
1  then  atart  dumnlng  all  over 


MX88AOC8  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

llfMirn  from  the  Presklent  of  the 
United  8tat«a  were  oommunlcated  to 
the  Senate  by  Ma.  Emery,  one  of  his 
leereUuriw. 


_i  up  on  you." 
AU  thto  to  »>fp— »«'^  for  a  atanple  reaaon- 
The  UJB.  CiHtaaH  Servlee.  wblefa  la  duuged 
with  enfofctaw  more  than  l.OM  trade  Uwa. 
duttaa  and  quotaa  at  the  natlon'a  porta  and 
gatawaya.  doant  have  enough  peoide  or 
money  to  do  the  Job.  Between  19W  and  19M 
the  atatf  at  ClHtoam.  Inetaidtng  Invectora 
and  taivort  meftolkita  dipped  ahghtly.  from 
UJ90  to  IS4U.  while  total  T3A.  merchan- 
importo  itiae  M%.  from  t3M  bOUon  to 


"We  dont  pretend  to  Inveatlgate  every 
■hlpmentr-there'a  no  need  to."  aaya  John 
OliOiwhUn.  director  of  trade  operationB  for 
VA  CiHtoma.  In  fact.  Cuatoam  focuaea  moat 
of  Ita  attm^lim  on  ahlpmenta  of  gooda  cov- 
orad  by  acne  aort  of  Import  raatrtctton.  with 
teztllm  and  atael  at  the  top  of  the  Uat 

That  kind  of  hlt«r-mlm  approach  hardly 
taapbaa  f^***"-^  In  ezecutlvea  In  Indua- 
trlaa  aiiiilli^  protacthm  from  foreign  dump- 
era.  "Tou  can  win  an  antidumping  caae  In 
court,  then  loae  everything  If  you  doot  have 
proper  enforcement  of  the  dumping  order 
by  government."  aaya  DavM  Hartqulat.  pwtr 
ner  at  Collier  Bhamwn  Rill  *  Scott,  a 
Waahtiwtan  law  firm  with  a  large  Intema- 
ttanal  trade  praedee.  "The  flrat  thing  we  do 
after  wc  wtn  a  caae  la  go  to  CuatooM  and  tell 
them  they  can  expect  eff orta  to  dreumvent 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

Aa  In  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
aaccs  frtun  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


By  Mr.  Pnx,  from  the  ComnUttee  on  For- 
eign ReUtJona.  without  amendment: 

8.  13»4.  An  original  blU  to  authorize  ap- 
propriatlona  for  flacal  year  19M  for  the  De- 
partment of  SUte.  the  United  Statea  Infor- 
mation Agency,  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcaatlng.  and  for  other  purpooea  (with 
additional  vlewa)  (Rept.  No.  100-76). 

By  Mr.  CaiLia.  from  the  committee  of 
conference: 

Report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  dlaagT«elns  vote*  of  the  two  Houaea  on 
the  amendmenU  of  the  Senate  to  the  con- 
current reaoluUon  (H.  Con.  Rea.  03)  aettlng 
forth  the  oongreaalonal  budget  for  the 
United  Statea  Oovemment  for  the  flacal 
yeara  lOM.  1089.  and  1000  (Rept.  No.  lOO- 
70). 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  9rM  ajn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  Joint  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

SJ  Rea.  86.  Joint  reaoluUon  to  dealgnate 
October  38.  10*7.  aa  "National  Immlgranu 
Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill  and  Joint  resolution.  In  which  It  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJt  381.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
lAbor  Relatlona  Act  to  increaae  the  stability 
of  ooUecUvc  bargaining  in  the  building  and 
conatnietlon  induatry.  and 

HJ.  Rea.  184.  Joint  reaoluUon  dealgnatlng 
the  week  beglnnlns  June  31.  1087.  aa  Na- 
tlotml  Outward  Bound  Week." 


REPORTS  OF  COB«MnTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  t«AHT).  from  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
FOreatry,  with  an  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  aubatttute: 

8.  612.  to  promote  the  export  of  United 
Statea  agricultural  commodlUea  and  the 
prt>duct8  thereof,  and  for  other  purpoaea 
(With  additional  views).  (Rept.  No.  100-77) 

By  Mr.  GLENN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Oovenunental  Affalra: 

Report  to  accompany  8.  338.  to  amend 
chapter  30  of  title  31.  United  Statea  Code,  to 
require  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  pay  in- 
tereat  on  overdue  paymenu.  and  for  other 
purpoaea  (with  additional  vlewa).  (Rept.  No. 
100-78) 


MEASURES  REFERRED 
The  following  Joint  resolution 
read   the   first   and   second   time   by 
unanimotis  consent,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

HJ.  Rea.  384.  Joint  reaoluUon  dealgnatlng 
the  week  ^^gj^wing  June  21.  1087.  aa  "Na- 
tional Outward  Btnuid  Week":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judldary. 


TO  get  aetkm.  more  cwpantaa  are  thua 
hMng  private  tanestlgatora  to  dig  up  evi- 
dence of  danphv.  then  handtaig  over  the 
reeeareh  to  the  goaaRuaent  flor  proaecutlon. 
But  even  when  fraud  la  uncovered,  there  la 
no  wiiianrwi  that  the  Justice  Department, 
which  la  also  wrai  worked  and  undenAaff ed. 
wfll  act  dedahreiy  on  the  mf  ormatlan. 

Bsplataa  trade  law  attorney  John  Oraen- 
waM,  partner  at  WQmar.  Cutler  *  Plekartag 
In  WMhlMton.  D.C.:  "Cuatocaa  fraud  la  not 
Mgh  on  most  UA  attomeya'  prterltlea. 
Thay  have  other  crtetaial  aetlvttlee  that  at' 
tract  much  mora  attention." 

Let'a  face  It:  Beating  UA  trade  barrlera 
)(Mt  doomit  rank  with  drug  running,  money 
iMindartiw  or  even  inalder  tiadtaig  aa  a 
crime  agaliHt  humanity.  So  dont  look  for 
anything  Uke  fanatical  enforcement.  One 


MEASURES  READ  THE  FIRST 

TIME 
The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
time: 

HJl.  281.  An  act  to  amend  the  NaUonal 
Labor  Relatkmi  Act  to  Increaae  the  atabUlty 
of  coOecUve  bargaining  in  the  buUdlng  and 
ootMtnictloa  litduatry. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  SUB- 
MITTED DURINO  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Soiate  of  Jiuie  18.  1M7.  the  fol- 
lowing reports  of  committees  were 
submitted  on  June  18. 1M7.  during  the 
sdjoumment  of  the  Senate: 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By    Mr.    HECHT    (for    hlmaelf.    Mr. 

Paozmu.  Mr.  Baccub,  Mr.  Cohxx, 

Mr.    Rmn.    Mr.    HuicFHarr.    Mr. 

MncHXLi,     Mr.     Rbid.     and     Mr. 

Worra): 

8.    1306.    A   bUl   enUtled    The   Nuclear 

Waate  TranaporUtlon  Act  of  1087";  to  the 

OwmUttee    on    Envtronment    and    Public 

Works.  

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
8.  1308.  A  bUl  to  ameitd  the  Unfair  Com- 
petiuon  Act  of  1018  and  cnayton  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  private  enforcement  of  the  Unfair 
CompeUtlon  statute  in  the  event  of  unfair 
foreign  oompeUUon.  and  to  amend  Utle  28 
of  the  United  Statea  Code  to  provide  for  pri- 
vate enforcement  of  the  Cuatoma  fraud  atat- 
ute;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (tor  hlmaelf.  Mr. 
MuBKOvraKi,  Mr.  Tnoajioin).  Mr. 
NtJim.  Mr.  Dota.  Mr.  Exoa.  Mr. 
COHsa.  Mr.  McCAia.  Mr.  Aaaiu.  Mr. 
AaMSTBOWO.  Mr.  Waamai.  and  Mr. 

a  1307.  A  blU  to  recognise  the  organisa- 
tion known  aa  the  Non-Commlaaloned  Offl- 
oera  Aaaodatlon  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judld- 
ary.   

By  Mr.  DaCONCDfl: 

8.  1308.  A  bOl  to  amend  title  10.  United 
SUtea  (>>de.  to  darUy  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  permit  female 
memben  of  the  Air  Force  to  receive  fighter 


pilot  training:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servlcea. 

By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
8.  1300.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importaUon 
of  products  of  the  Toshiba  Corporation,  and 
for  other  purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance.   

By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
8.  1400.  A  bill  to  suapend  the  duty  on  cul- 
tured pearls  until  January  1.  1001;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DsCONCINI  (for  hlmaelf.  Mr. 
PaTOR.    Mr.    Adamb.   Mr.   Bunnas. 
and  Mr.  Simon): 
S.  1401.  A  bill  to  restore,  on  an  interim 
baais.  certain  recently  amended  procedures 
for  determining  the  maximum  attorney's 
fees  which  may  be  charged  for  services  per- 
formed before  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  to  require  a  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  regarding 
possible  improvements  In  such  procedures; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  hlmaelf.  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Hakkir,  Mr.  Mitchxll. 
Mr.  Matsuhaoa.  Mr.  Wkickxr.  Mr. 

STATFOaD,    Mr.    INOUTX.    Mr.    SllfOH, 

and  Mr.  Bukdick): 

S.  1402.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  VIII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish  pro- 
grams to  reduce  the  shortage  of  profession- 
al nurses:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  McCONNELL: 

S.J.  Res.  166.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  contributions  and 
expenditures  Intended  to  affect  congression- 
al. Presidential,  and  SUte  elections;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Lugar. 

Mr.  Melchxr,  Mr.  Boschwttz,  Mr. 

BoREN,   Mr.   Prxssler.    Mr.   Stmms. 

Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Bursick.  Mr.  Oore. 

Mrs.   Kassebaum.   Mr.   Karkes,   Mr. 

Daschle.  Mr.  Evahs,  Vii.  Cochrah. 

Mr.   DuRENBERGER.   Mr.   Prtor,   Mr. 

NiCKi.ES.  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Bentseh. 

Mr.  Bond,  and  Mr.  Thurmond): 
8.  Res.  237.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  It  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  United  States  wheat  producers  to 
Immediately  receive  the  details  of  the  1088 
Wheat  Program  and  that  the  program 
should  include  no  more  than  a  27Vi  percent 
acreage  limitation  level:  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself  Mr. 

DixoN,  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Hatch. 

Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Trible.  Mr.  Specter, 

Mr.   MoTNiHAN,   Mr.   Sarbanes.   Ms. 

MiKDLSKi.  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Mitch- 

Eix.  Mr.  NicKLXS.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 

Reid.   Mr.  McCain,  Mr.   Bond.   Mr. 

McCoNNXLL.    Mr.    Armstrong,    Mr. 

PRXsaLxa,   Mr.   Karnes,   Mr.   Thttr- 

MOND.  Mr.  Hecht.  Mr.  Murkowski. 

Mr.    Stmms,     Mr.    Orabslxy,    Mr. 

Boschwitz.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Heinz, 

Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Stkvxhs,  Mr.  Domxn- 

ici,  Mr.  QUATLE,  Mr.  Weickex,  Mr. 

Bumpxxs,  Mr.  BiNGAMAN,  Mr.  Dodd, 

Mr.    SiMPaoN,    Mr.    Cochran.    Mr. 

Warner,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Rudman. 

Mr.    Humphxet,    Mr.    Doremberger, 


Mr.   PRopcMiRE.   Mr.   Hollings,   Mr. 

Leahv,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Johnston, 

Mr.    INOOYE,     Mr.    Stapporo,    Mr. 

Rockefeller.    Mr.    CTranston,    Mr. 

Heplin,  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Danporth. 

Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Mat- 

sunaga,  Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 

Shelby,  Mr.  Oramm.  Mr.  Oarn,  Mr. 

C?hiles,  and  Mr.  Lautenberg): 
8.  Con.  Res.  62.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  Insistence  of  the  Congress  on 
the  extradition  of  Mohammed  Hamadei  to 
the  United  States  for  trial  In  connection 
with  the  murder  of  Navy  Diver  Robert 
Stethem  and  the  oppoelUon  of  Congress  to 
any  trade  of  Mohammed  Hamadei  for  West 
Oerman  nationals  being  held  hostage;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HECHT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Prozmirz,    Mr.    Baucus,    Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey,    Mr.     Mitchell.     Mr. 
Reid,  and  Mr.  Wirth): 
S.  1395.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Nuclear 
Waste  Transportation  Act  of  1987;"  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

NUCLEAR  WASTE  TRANSPORTATION  ACT 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  give  direction 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  other  affected  Federal  agencies, 
regarding  the  transportation  of  high 
level  nuclear  waste.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
Joined  by  Senators  Proxmire,  Baucus. 
Cohen,  Heinz.  Humphrey,  Mitchell, 
Reid,  and  Wirth  in  this  effort. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  President,  once  nuclear  waste 
leaves  commercial  nuclear  power- 
plants,  where  it  is  generated,  it  will  go 
directly  to  a  monitored  retrievable 
storage  facility  or  a  permanent  reposi- 
tory. 

Either  way,  this  waste  will  be  pass- 
ing through  most  of  the  States  of  this 
country,  and  therefore  the  transporta- 
tion issue  should  concern  every  Sena- 
tor. When  Congress  passed  the  Nucle- 
ar Waste  PoUcy  Act  of  1982,  Uttle  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  transporta- 
tion issue.  We  now  realize  that  the 
transportation  aspects  of  the  nuclear 
waste  issue  may  actually  hold  the 
greatest  potential  risk  to  the  public 
health  and  safety. 

My  bill,  the  Nuclear  Waste  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1987.  takes  a  positive 
approach  to  the  two  major  problem 
areas  of  the  transportation  issue. 

First,  the  bill  contains  provisions  to 
improve  the  safety  of  the  packages 
used  to  carry  nuclear  waste.  It  pro- 
vides for  improved  standards  and  test- 
ing for  the  casks  that  will  carry  nucle- 
ar waste.  The  bill  directs  that  tests  of 
cask  design  be  actual  tests,  not  com- 
puter simulations,  tests  with  scale 
models,  or  mathematical  analyses. 
Public  health,  and  public  confidence, 
require  us  to  carry  out  full-scale  tests 
on  these  waste  containers.  If  we  wish 
to  assure  our  citizens  that  these  con- 


tainers are  safe,  we  need  to  be  able  to 
"kick  the  tires." 

Second,  my  bill  mandates  important 
steps  to  give  local  governments  a  more 
significant  role  in  nuclear  waste  trans- 
portation. It  makes  it  easier  for  local 
governments  to  route  waste  shipments 
to  avoid  our  cities.  It  provides  for  the 
training  of  local  public  safety  officials 
so  they  can  effectively  deal  with  any 
incidents  that  might  take  place  involv- 
ing nuclear  waste  transportation.  Fi- 
nally, the  bill  enhances  the  ability  of 
local  governments  to  stay  informed 
about  the  timing  of  nuclear  waste 
stiipments. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  clearly 
come  for  our  coimtry  to  seriously 
debate  how  we  want  nuclear  waste 
transported.  We  cannot  sit  back  and 
wait  until  a  monitored  retrievable  stor- 
age facility  is  built  or  a  repository  has 
been  chosen.  The  Department  of 
Energy  is  already  exploring  designs 
for  waste  containers. 

If  we,  the  representatives  of  the 
American  people,  want  to  I}e  able  to 
influence  the  transportation  of  nucle- 
ar waste,  we  should  take  action  during 
this  Congress.  I  therefore  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  today,  so  we  can  start 
moving  on  this  important  issue. 

I  would  like  to  offer  my  special  ap- 
preciation to  Senator  Proxmire  and 
Ruth  Fleischer  of  his  staff  for  their 
able  assistance  in  drafting  and  promot- 
ing this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  l>e  print- 
ed in  the  Record  immediately  follow- 
ing my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8. 1305 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SennU  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  known  as  the  "Nuclear 
Waste  Transportation  Act  of  1087". 

SEC  2.  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  HAZARDOUS  MATERI- 
AL TRANSPORTATION  ACT. 

The  Hazardous  Materials  Transportation 
Act  (40  U.S.C.  1801)  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  words  "subtitle  A— Hazardous  Materi- 
als" after  secUon  103.  and  by  inserting  the 
following  new  subtitle  after  secUon  115: 

"SUBTITLE  B— TRANSPORTATION  OP 
HIGH  LEVEL  RADIOACTTVE  WASTE 
AND  SPENT  NUCHjEAR  FUEL 

SEC  I U.  SHORT  TffLE. 

This  Act  may  be  known  as  the  "Nudear 
Waste  Transportation  Act  of  1087". 

SEC  12*.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  terms  'high  level  radioacUve 
waste'.  'Indian  tribe',  'SUte',  'repository', 
'spent  nuclear  fuel',  and  'test  and  eviluaUon 
facility',  have  the  same  meaning  given  such 
terms  in  secUon  2  of  the  Nudear  Waste 
PoUcy  Act  of  1082  (42  U.S.C.  10101); 

(2)  the  term  'corridor'  means  the  area  or 
route  traversed  by  a  particular  mode  of 
transportation;  and 
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(3)  tlie  tenn 
nMnt  entity. 

TXAiraroaTATioii  packaom 
sac  111.  ACTUAL  mrs  rbquirbo. 

A  p*ckM»  ilrwlm  aluOl  be  certified  by  the 
Nucleu-  RccuUtory  CommlMion  and  adopt- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  Bneny  and  the  Sec 
retary  of  Defenae  only  after  It  hms  been 
proven  In  actual  teaU  on  full-ecale  packages. 
not  t<mv'««*^  teaU.  teaU  on  aeale  models,  or 
endneered  anatyaea. 
8K.  in.  RSPORTTO  CONCRI8S. 

The  Secretary  of  Eneriy  shall  review  the 
peckace*  uaed  by  other  nations,  and  report 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  and 
the  Cangreas  within  one  year  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  as  to  any  case  where 
the  design  standards  directed  under  this 
Act.  or  additional  standards  recommended 
by  the  Secretary,  are  leas  safe  than  those 
Impoaed  by  other  nations.  The  Secretary's 
report  shall  explain  how  the  foreign  stand- 
ard la  safer,  and  recommend  whether  that 
standard  should  be  adopted  for  packages  to 
be  used  In  the  United  States.  U  the  Secre- 
tary concludes  that  safer  foreign  standards 
need  not  be  adopted  in  the  United  Stetes. 
the  report  shaU  explain  his  reasoning  in 
this  regard. 

sec  in.  PACKAGI  UCSNSING. 

As  of  the  dAte  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
no  high  level  radioactive  waste  or  spent  nu- 
clear fuel  may  be  transported  by  or  for  the 
Secretaries  of  Energy,  Defense,  or  Trans- 
portation except  in  packages  that  have  been 
certified  for  such  purposes  by  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission. 

SBC  IM.  DS8ICN  BTANDAKIM. 

Within  180  days  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commls- 
lon  shall  conduct  public  hearings  on  the 
adequacy  of  the  design  standards  and  tests 
tor  packages  used  in  the  transportation  of 
high  level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  nu- 
clear fuel. 

TmAiraPOKTATIOII  PBOCXDUmXS 

SBC  in.  MOOBS  or  tvanspoktation 

In  selecting  routes  for  the  shipment  of 
high  level  radioactive  waste  and  spent  nu- 
clear fuel  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is 
encouraged  to  ghre  preference  to  rail  trans- 
portatloo.  unless  another  mode  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  safer. 

sac  in.  nANSPOMTATION  UCKNSINC. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  after 
providing  opportunity  (or  public  comment, 
shall  establish  a  licensing  program  for  all 
persons  Involved  In  the  transportation  of 
high  level  radioactive  waste  or  spent  nuclear 
fuel.  Persons  must  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  this  Uoenatng  program  before  transport- 
ing spent  nuclear  fuel  or  high  level  radioac- 
tive waste. 

(b)  A  license  may  be  granted  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section  upon  application 
made  In  accordance  with  this  section.  Each 
application  shall  Include— 

(1)  an  emergency  response  and  mitigation 
plan  as  provided  In  subsection  c, 

(3)  a  haiard/rtsk  assessment  of  the  corri- 
dor sssfslng  the  physical  impacU  that 
affect  the  risk  of  transporting  In  that  corri- 
dor. 

(3)  an  environmental  analyala.  if  required 
by  the  Seoctary: 

(4)  an  'analysis  of  alternate  corridors  in- 
cluding a  oompariaon  of  risks  and  haaards: 

(5)  evidence  th*t  a  notice  of  application 
has  been  sent  to  corridor  StAtes  and  affect- 
ed tribes,  and  that  such  SUtes  and  tribes 
have  been  consulted  on  corridor  selection; 
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(«)  sufficient  Information  to  determine 
the  need  for  the  shipment  of  waste  or  spent 
fuel:  and 

(7)  proof  of  financial  responsibility. 

(c)  Each  application  for  a  license  to  trans- 
port high  level  radioactive  waste  or  spent 
nuclear  fuel  shall  Include  an  emergency  re- 
sponse and  mitigation  plan  outlining  proce- 
dures to  be  taken  in  the  event  of  a  release 
or  potential  release  or  radioactive  waste. 
Such  procedures  shall  Include— 

( 1 )  emergency  tactics  for  Investigation  and 
monitoring; 

(3)  emergency  medical  and  hospital  proce- 
dures; 

(3)  containment  and  decontamination  pro- 
cedures for  an  accidental  release  of  radioac- 
tive waste  to  the  environment: 

(4)  decontamination  procedures  for  public 
and  emergency  response  personnel; 

(5)  cleanup  procedures; 

(«)  coordinated  response  procedures  with 
affected  SUtes.  tribal,  and  local  entitles: 
and 

(7)  resource  Identification  and  accessibil- 
ity. (dH  1 )  Prior  to  Issuing  a  license  to  trans- 
port high  level  radioactive  waste  or  spent 
nuclear  fuel,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  an 
environmental  analysis  which  shall  include 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  basis  for  the 
Secretary's  decision  and  the  probable  im- 
pacts. Such  an  environmental  analysis  shall 
include,  at  a  minimum— 

(A)  a  comparison  of  the  relative  hazards 
and  risks  of  alternative  routes,  modes,  and 
timing  of  transportation: 

(B>  an  evaluation  of  the  emergency  pre- 
paredness of  States,  local  communities,  and 
affected  Indian  tribes  along  the  selected 
corridor, 

(C)  a  description  of  the  physiographic  fea- 
tures along  the  selected  corridor,  especially 
those  which  might  hinder  recovery,  contain- 
ment, and  cleanup  of  an  accident  involving 
the  transportation  of  waste;  and 

<D)  an  evaluation  of  the  environmental 
and  human  health  effects  of  a  release  of 
high  level  radioactive  waste  during  trans- 
port. 

(3)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  protect 
public  health  and  safety  and  the  environ- 
ment, the  Secretary  shall  Impose  reasonable 
and  prudent  restrictions  on  the  shipper 
based  on  the  environmental  analysis,  which 
will  either  minimize  the  risk  of  an  accident 
or  enhance  the  containment  and  cleanup  of 
an  accident,  or  both. 

SEC  in.  ROUTING  THROUGH  URBAN  ARKAS. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  TransporUlion  shall 
not  approve  a  route  for  the  transportation 
of  high  level  radioactive  waste  or  spent  nu- 
clear fuel  through  an  area  designated  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  an  urbanized 
area.  If  the  Governor  of  the  affected  state, 
at  the  request  of  an  affected  local  govern- 
ment, recommends  to  the  Secretary  a  sig- 
nificantly safer  route.  The  local  government 
need  not  demonstrate  that  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances or  unique  physical  conditions 
exist,  only  that  an  alternate  route  is  signifi- 
cantly safer. 

<b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  signifi- 
cantly safer  route  is  one  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  be  characterized  by  a  statistically  signifi- 
cant lower  probability  of  an  accident  occur- 
ring which  would  result  In  personal  Injury 
or  property  damage.  Differences  In  travel 
time,  time  of  day  of  travel,  population  size. 
physical  condition  of  the  routes,  emergency 
response  capabilities  of  the  affected  Juris- 
dictions, and  the  frequency  of  changes  in 
modes  of  transportation,  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  analyses  Intended  to  compare  the 
safety  of  various  routes. 


(c)  The  Secretary  of  TransporUtion  shall 
simultaneously  work  with  all  SUte  and  local 
Jurisdictions  along  a  transportation  corridor 
to  develop  the  best  overall  route  and  to 
most  efficiently  address  the  effect  of  an  al- 
ternate route  proposed  by  one  Jurisdiction 
on  the  route  contemplated  through  adja- 
cent Jurisdictions. 

SBC    in.    FEDERAL    RBSPONSIBILTTY    TO    liOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
provide  training  for  public  safety  officials  of 
units  of  general  local  government  through 
whose  Jurisdiction  the  federal  government 
plans  to  transport  high  level  radioactive 
waste  or  spent  nuclear  fuel.  Training  will 
cover  procedures  required  for  safe  routine 
transportation  of  these  materials,  as  well  as 
procedures  for  dealing  with  emergency  re- 
sponse situations. 

(b)  Unless  the  Governor  of  the  affected 
State  certifies  to  the  responsible  federal 
agency  that  he  does  not  desire  the  prenotlfl- 
catlon  of  local  governments  provided  by  this 
subsection,  the  responsible  federal  agency 
shall  provide  notice  to  the  designated  public 
safety  official  of  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment through  whose  Jurisdiction  the 
federal  government  plans  to  make  unclassi- 
fied shlpmenU  of  high  level  radioactive 
waste  or  spent  nuclear  fuel,  as  follows: 

(1)  Initial  written  notice  indicating  the  ap- 
proximate date  of  transportation  through 
the  local  government's  Jurisdiction  Is  to  be 
provided  no  less  than  7  days  prior  to  the 
date  of  transportation;  and 

(3)  Final  written  notice  indicating  the 
date  and  approximate  time  of  transporta- 
tion through  the  local  government's  Juris- 
diction is  to  be  provided  no  less  than  72 
hours  prior  to  the  approximate  time  of 
transportation. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  abide  by  regulations 
of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  re- 
garding advance  notification  of  state  and 
local  governments  prior  to  transportation  of 
high  level  radloacUve  waste  or  spent  nucler 
fuel. 

SBC  IM.  RIGHTS  OF  STATES  AND  INDIAN  TRIBES. 

SUtes  and  Indian  tribes  may  Impose  regu- 
lations lor- 
es) implemenUtlon  of  Inspection,  surveil- 
lance, and  enforcement  permlU; 

<b)  esUblishlng  fees  designed  to  pay  the 
cost  of  nuclear  safety  transporUtlon  pro- 
grams; 

(c)  accident  and  Incident  reporting; 

(d)  advance  notification  of  shipments: 

(e)  development  or  designation  of  alter- 
nate routes; 

(f)  identification  of  safe  havens: 

(g)  driver  certification  requirements;  and 
<h)  monitoring,  containment,  cleanup,  and 

decontamination  procedures. 

SBC  m  PROMPT  RESPONSE  TO  UCENSE  APPUCA- 

noNs. 
The  Secretary  of  TransporUtlon  shall— 
(a)  not  later  than  45  days  after  the  receipt 
of  an  application  for  a  license  undr  section 
131  of  this  Act,  notify  the  applicant  wheth- 
er such  application  Is  complete:  and 

(b>  not  later  than  120  days  after  notifying 
the  applicant  Involved  that  an  application 
for  a  license  under  Section  131  of  this  Act  is 
complete,  issue  such  a  license  or  notify  such 
applicant  that  such  application  Is  rejected. 

SEC  ISt.  la'NDING. 

Funds  for  the  work  performed  by  federal 
agencies  under  this  Act  shall  be  derived 
from  available  appropriations  from  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Fund. 


Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  Senator  Hkht 
in  introducing  new  legislation  regulat- 
ing nuclear  waste  transportation.  This 
bill  is  a  modification  of  8.  1008  which  I 
first  Introduced  in  1985.  In  addition, 
our  new  bill  adds  sections  on  transpor- 
tation paclcage  safety,  preference  for 
rail  transport  over  other  modes  and 
preferences  for  nonurban  routes  as 
long  as  such  routes  are  significantly 
safer. 

Our  bill  amends  the  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials  TransporUtion  Act  [HMTAl 
and  creates  an  effective  Federal-State 
scheme  of  transportation  regulation  in 
an  increasingly  important  area.  The 
ciurent  Federal  system  of  nuclear 
transportation  doesn't  measure  up,  yet 
the  hazardous  Materials  Transporta- 
tion Act  and  Atomic  Energy  Act  pre- 
empt States  from  acting  themselves. 
As  a  result,  there  is  often  no  regula- 
tion at  all. 

Why  am  I  concerned  with  this  sub- 
ject? Wisconsin  has  had  unique  expo- 
sure to  nuclear  waste  transi>ortation. 
Fully  45  percent  of  all  the  nuclear 
waste  transported  by  truck  in  the 
United  States  moved  through  Wiscon- 
sin. The  State  also  hosted  the  largest 
rail  shipments  by  volume  yet  sent,  the 
30  shipments  of  spent  fuel  which  trav- 
elled from  Northern  States  Power  in 
Monticello,  MN  to  interim  storage  in 
Morris,  IK  These  recently  completed 
rail  shipments  point  out  the  need  for 
new  legislation  on  both  the  State  and 
Federal  level. 

Although  Wisconsin  wanted  to 
impose  a  limited  list  of  health,  safety, 
and  environmental  protection  meas- 
ures on  the  utility  and  its  carrier,  a 
Federal  court  niled  that  the  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Transportation  Act  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  effectively 
eliminated  a  role  for  the  State. 

This  restriction  maltes  no  sense. 
State,  not  Federal  agencies,  bear  the 
emergency  response  burden  should  ac- 
cidents occur.  And  States  traditionally 
are  responsible  for  local  transporta- 
tion health  and  safety  regulation 
under  their  police  powers.  In  contrast, 
the  Federal  Rail  Administration  has 
only  a  few  dozen  inspectors  for  all  haz- 
ardous cargo  nationwide  and  almost 
no  special  nuclear  safety  regulations. 
Even  worse,  because  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  denied  the  rail 
industry  request  for  a  special  nuclear 
waste  tariff,  railroads  seldom  use  dedi- 
cated trains,  the  simplest  safety  meas- 
ure. 

While  the  United  States  has  not  yet 
suffered  any  major  accidents  from 
highly  radioactive  cargo,  this  may  be 
more  a  resvilt  of  luck  and  the  relative- 
ly small  volume  of  shipments  than  of 
an  inherently  safe  transportation 
system.  Within  the  last  year  a  truck 
with  a  nuclear  cargo  fell  into  the 
Snake  River  in  Idaho  and  a  train  car 
carrying  nuclear  waste  was  briefly  lost 
in    Ohio.    Even    worse,    last   October 


there  was  an  apparent  attempt  to  sab- 
otage one  of  the  trains  involved  in  the 
Wisconsin  shipments. 

This  bill  beefs  up  Federal  regulation 
of  highly  radioactive  nuclear  cargoes 
while  providing  a  greater  role  for  the 
States.  It  places  primary  responsibility 
for  regulation  of  nuclear  waste  trans- 
portation in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation as  part  of  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  while 
giving  significant  new  powers  to  the 
Nuclear  Regtilatory  Commission. 

The  bill  has  several  parts.  First,  the 
lead  agency  licenses  shipments  of 
high-level  nuclear  materials  or  spent 
fuel  after  analysis  of:  Relative  hazards 
and  rislLS  of  alternative  routes  and 
transportation  modes;  evaluation  of 
emergency  preparedness;  environmen- 
tal features  of  the  route;  factors  af- 
fecting site  cleanup;  potential  health 
and  safety  affects;  and  need  for  the 
shipments. 

Second,  the  bill  sets  out  the  rights  of 
States  to  regulate  nuclear  shipments. 
Under  its  terms.  States  and  Indian 
tril>es  can  implement  requirements 
for:  accident  reporting;  inspection; 
fees:  advance  notice  of  shipments; 
cleanup  procedures;  and  other  require- 
ments which  insure  local  health, 
safety,  and  environmental  protection. 
Narrow  interpretations  of  existing  De- 
partment of  Transportation  require- 
ments under  the  HMTA  severely  limit 
States  from  imposing  these  kinds  of 
regulations. 

Third,  the  bill  requires  actual  test- 
ing of  shipping  packages  and  a  report 
to  Congress  on  package  standards. 

Finally,  the  bill  makes  significant 
changes  regarding  mode  of  transporta- 
tion and  routing  through  urban  areas. 

Shipments  will  increase  as  utilities 
run  out  of  storage  space  for  spent  fuel 
and  the  Department  of  Energy  gears 
up  under  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act. 
The  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  this  problem  any  longer. 
•  Mr,  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  that  we  are  introducing  today 
takes  a  positive  approach  to  the  trans- 
portation of  nuclear  waste  across  our 
coimtry  to  safe  disposal  sites.  The 
transportation  of  high-level  radioac- 
tive waste  and  spent  nuclear  fuel  could 
potentially  affect  most  States.  This 
legislation  provides  for  more  attention 
to  be  psdd  to  the  transportation  of  this 
waste  prior  to  the  increase  in  the 
numt>er  and  size  of  shipments  that  will 
occur  in  the  foreseeable  future.  As- 
pects of  this  legislation  may  serve  well 
as  a  model  in  addressing  the  trtoxspor- 
tation  of  other  hazardous  materials 
across  our  States. 

This  legislation,  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Transportation  Act  of  1987.  recognizes 
the  potential  threat  to  public  health 
and  the  environment  from  the  trans- 
portation of  nuclear  waste  from  its 
point  of  origin  to  either  a  monitored 
retrieval  storage  facility  or  to  a  perma- 
nent repository.  While  this  activity  is 


inescapable,  it  can  be  managed  to 
better  safeguard  our  metropolitan 
areas. 

Current  law  permits  the  Federal 
Government  to  compel  local  govern- 
ments to  allow  transportation  through 
urban  areas  unless  the  local  govern- 
ments can  demonstrate  that  unique 
physical  conditions  or  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances exist.  This  is  a  heavy 
burden  to  impose  on  our  cities  and 
towns.  This  legislation  simply  requires 
local  government  to  identify  a  safer 
route  than  the  one  selected  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  Federal  agencies 
are  called  upon  to  cooperate  with  local 
govermnents  in  planning  these  alter- 
native routes  around  metropolitan 
areas. 

Local  governments  will  be  provided 
with  notice  prior  to  the  shipment  of 
high  level  radioactive  waste  or  spent 
nuclear  fuel  unless  the  Governor  certi- 
fies that  he  does  not  want  prenotif  ica- 
tion.  The  legislation  also  calls  for  the 
transportation  of  this  waste  by  rail  in- 
stead of  by  truck  when  possible.  Train- 
ing will  be  provided  to  local  govern- 
ments through  whose  Jurisdiction  the 
Federal  Government  plans  to  trans- 
port these  wastes.  This  training  would 
cover  procedures  for  safe,  routine 
transportation  and  procedures  for 
dealing  with  emergency  response  situ- 
ations. 

Fiiudly  this  legislation  provides 
States,  local  governments  and  Indian 
tribes  with  the  right  to  implement  per- 
mits for  inspection  and  enforcement 
and  the  right  to  establish  fees  de- 
signed to  pay  the  cost  of  nuclear 
safety  transportation  programs. 

Within  the  next  several  months, 
more  waste  material  will  be  transport- 
ed as  the  Department  of  Energy  ships 
material  from  Washington  and  Idaho 
to  the  waste  isolation  pUot  project  in 
New  Mexico.  This  is  an  important  time 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  be  sen- 
sitive to  State  and  local  governments 
in  planning  alternative  routes  around 
high  population  centers. 

Nuclear  and  other  radioactive  wastes 
travel  through  Montana.  Interstates 
90  and  94  are  the  routes  most  com- 
monly used  in  transporting  these  ma- 
terials. Billings.  Butte,  and  Missoula 
are  therefore  the  metropolitan  areas 
where  this  legislation  would  have  the 
greatest  im^u:t.  This  legislation  gives 
States  the  opportunity  to  worit  with 
the  Federal  agencies  to  select  alterna- 
tive routes  for  transporting  these  haz- 
ardous materials.  This  is  an  important 
step  in  allowing  States  to  play  a  vital 
role  in  protecting  public  health  and 
environment. 

Montanans.  as  well  as  all  Americans, 
have  a  right  to  Itnow  alx>ut  the  haz- 
ardous materials  that  are  being  trans- 
ported through  their  States.  States 
also  have  a  right  to  a  vote  in  selecting 
the  preferable  transportation  route  in 
their  own  metropolitan  areas.* 
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By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

a  1396.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Unfalr 
Competltlon  Act  of  1916  and  Clayton 
Act  to  provide  for  private  enforcement 
of  the  Unfair  Competition  statute  In 
the  event  of  unfair  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  for  pri- 
vate enforcement  of  the  ciutoms  fraud 
itatute:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

uiVAiB  roaxxoii  oomrmoa  act 

Mr.  SPECTER  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
give  American  industries  direct  access 
to  ^deral  courts  to  halt  promptly  the 
Injurious  Imports  of  products  which 
are  dumped,  subsidised,  or  In  violation 
of  our  customs  laws,  and  to  recover 
monetary  damages  for  such  abuses. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  ex- 
pands upon  S.  361.  which  I  introduced 
on  January  21,  1987.  S.  361  would  pro- 
vide a  private  right  of  action  In  Feder- 
al court  to  enforce  existing  laws  pro- 
hibiting Illegal  diunping  or  customs 
fraud.  The  version  I  Introduce  today 
revises  the  subsidy  provision  to  Include 
a  private  right  of  action  to  allow  in- 
jured American  parties  to  sue  in  Fed- 
eral court  for  injunctive  relief  against, 
and  monetary  damages  from,  foreign 
manufacturers  and  exporters  who  re- 
ceive subsidies,  and  any  Inporter  relat- 
ed to  the  manufacturer  or  exporter. 
This  bill  would  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  address  three  of  the 
most  pernicious  unfair  export  strate- 
gies used  by  foreign  companies  against 
American  companies:  dumping,  subsi- 
dies, and  customs  fraud. 

The  concept  upon  which  this  bill  Is 
based  benefits  from  thorough  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate.  I  Introduced 
similar  legislation  to  create  a  private 
right  of  action  in  the  97th  Congress  as 
S.  2167.  in  the  98th  Congress  as  S.  418. 
in  the  99th  Congress  as  S.  236  and  S. 
16SS.  and  most  recently,  in  the  100th 
Congress  as  S.  361. 1  also  introduced  S. 
1104  on  April  28.  1987.  which  would 
amend  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1916  to 
enhance  the  act's  private  right  of 
action  provision. 

I  introduce  this  bill  today  to  provide 
continuity  to  prior  efforts  to  obtain  a 
private  right  of  action.  Introduction  of 
this  legislation  also  is  in  preparation 
for  my  likely  offering  of  the  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  490,  the  omnibus 
trade  biU. 

The  need  for  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation is  greater  than  ever  before.  The 
huge  trade  deficit  is  Intolerable,  do- 
mestic companies  are  suffering  in- 
creasing injury,  and  thousands  of 
American  Jobs  are  lost  to  Illegal  im- 
ports each  year. 

This  Is  an  effective  remedy  because 
it  does  not  address  the  problem  after 
the  fact.  It  stops  goods  from  coming 
into  this  country  before  they  can  dis- 
place American  products  and  Ameri- 
can Jobs. 


The  current  regulatory  scheme 
rarely  imposes  retroactive  duties;  it 
merely  restricts  future  dumping.  This 
bill  would  allow  domestic  companies  to 
recover  damages  for  Injuries  sustained 
when  injunctive  relief  cannot  be 
timely  provided  or  is  otherwise  iruul- 
equate. 

We  desperately  need  the  vigorous 
private  enforcement  this  bill  would 
spur  if  we  are  to  successfully  chart  a 
course  between  the  grave  dangers  of 
increased  protectionism  and  the  cer- 
tain peril  which  would  result  from  un- 
abated Illegal  foreign  Imports.  Accord- 
ingly. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  supporting  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  censent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoiU),  as  follows: 

S.1396 

Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembUd, 

SKCnON  I.  PaiVATS  ACTIONS  FOB  RELIEF  FROII 
UNFAIR  FOREIGN  COMPeTmON. 

<a)  CiATTOK  Act.— SecUon  1  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  (15  U.S.C.  12)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "section  801  of  the  Act  of  September  8, 
1»1«.  entitled  An  Act  to  raise  revenue,  and 
for  other  purposes'  (39  SUt.  798:  15  U.S.C. 
72);"  after  "nineteen  hundred  and  thir- 
teen;". 

(b)  AcTioH  FOR  DuMFiito  VioLATioHS.— Sec- 
tion 801  of  the  Act  of  September  8,  1916  (39 
SUt.  798;  16  UAC.  72)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sac.  801.  (a)  No  person  shall  import  or 
sell  within  the  United  SUtes  any  article 
manufactured  or  produced  in  a  foreign 
country  if — 

"( 1 )  such  article  is  imported  or  sold  within 
the  United  SUtes  at  a  United  SUtes  price 
which  is  less  than  the  foreign  marltet  value 
or  constructed  value  of  such  article,  and 

"(2)  such  imporUtlon  or  sale— 

"(A)  causes  or  threatens  material  Injury 
to  industry  or  labor  in  the  United  SUtes.  or 

"(B)  prevenU.  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  es- 
Ublishment  or  modernization  of  any  indus- 
try in  the  United  SUtes. 

"(b)  Any  Interested  party  whose  business 
or  property  is  injured  by  reason  of  an  im- 
porUtion  or  sale  in  violation  of  this  section, 
may  bring  a  civil  action  in  the  district  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  the  Court 
of  International  Trade  against— 

"(1)  any  manufacturer  or  exporter  of  such 
article,  or 

"(2)  any  Importer  of  such  article  into  the 
United  SUtes  who  U  related  to  the  manu- 
facturer or  exporter  of  such  article. 

"(c)  In  any  action  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (b).  upon  a  finding  of  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  shall— 

"(1)  be  granted  such  equitable  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate,  which  may  Include  an 
injunction  against  further  ImporUtion  Into, 
or  sale  or  dlstribuUon  within,  the  United 
SUtes  by  such  defendant  of  the  articles  in 
question,  or 

"(2)  if  such  injunctive  relief  cannot  be 
timely  provided  or  is  otherwise  Inadequate, 
recover  damages  for  the  Injuries  sustained, 
and 

"(3)  recover  the  costs  of  the  action,  includ- 
ing reasonable  attorney's  fees. 


"(dXi)   The   standard    of    proof    In   any 
action  filed  under  this  section  Is  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence. 
••(2)  Upon— 

"(A)  a  prima  facie  showing  of  the  ele- 
menU  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  In  an 
action  brought  under  subsection  (b),  or 

"(B)  affirmative  final  determinations  ad- 
verse to  the  defendant  that  are  made  by  the 
administering  authority  and  the  United 
SUtes  International  Trade  Commission 
under  section  735  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1673d)  relating  to  imports  of  the 
article  in  question  for  the  country  in  which 
the  manufacturer  of  the  article  is  located, 
the  burden  of  proof  in  such  action  shall  be 
upon  the  defendant. 

"(eKl)  Whenever,  In  any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (b>.  It  shall  appear  to  the 
court  that  Justice  requires  that  other  par- 
ties be  brought  before  the  court,  the  court 
may  cause  them  to  be  summoned,  without 
regard  to  where  they  reside,  and  the  subpoe- 
nas to  that  end  may  be  served  and  enforced 
In  any  dUtrict  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(2)  Any  foreign  manufacturer,  producer, 
or  exporter  who  sells  products,  or  for  whom 
products  are  sold  by  another  party  in  the 
United  SUtes.  shall  be  treated  as  having  ap- 
pointed the  District  Director  of  the  United 
SUtes  Customs  Service  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  port  through  which 
the  product  is  commonly  imported  as  the 
true  and  lawful  agent  of  such  manufacturer, 
producer,  or  exporter  upon  whom  may  be 
served  all  lawful  process  in  any  action 
brought  under  subsection  (b)  against  such 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  exporter. 

"(fHl)  An  action  may  be  brought  under 
subsection  (b)  only  if  such  acUon  is  com- 
menced within  4  years  after  the  date  on 
which  the  cause  of  action  accrued. 

••(2)  The  running  of  the  4-year  period  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  suspended 
while  any  administrative  proceedings  under 
subtitle  B  of  title  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1673.  et  seqq.)  relating  to 
the  product  that  is  the  subject  of  the  action 
brought  under  subsection  (b).  or  any  appeal 
of  a  final  determination  in  such  proceeding, 
is  pending  and  for  one  year  thereafter. 

"(g)  If  a  defendant  in  any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (b)  fails  to  comply  with 
any  discovery  order  or  other  order  or  decree 
of  the  court,  the  court  may— 

"(l)  enjoin  the  further  ImporUtlon  into, 
or  the  sale  or  distribution  within,  the 
United  SUtes  by  such  defendant  of  articles 
which  are  the  same  as.  or  similar  to.  those 
articles  which  are  alleged  In  such  action  to 
have  been  sold  or  imported  under  the  condi- 
tions described  In  subsection  (a)  until  such 
time  as  the  defendant  complies  with  such 
order  or  decree,  or 

"(2)  take  any  other  action  authorised  by 
law  or  by  the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Proce- 
dure, including  entering  Judgment  for  the 
plaintiff. 

"(hKl)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  the  confidential  or  privileged  sUtus  ac- 
corded by  law  to  any  documenU.  evidence, 
commenU.  or  information  shall  be  pre- 
served in  any  action  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (b). 

"(2)  The  court  In  any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (b)  may— 

"(A)  examine,  in  camera,  any  confidential 
or  privileged  material. 

"(B)  accept  depositioiu.  documenU.  affi- 
davits, or  other  evidence  iinder  seal,  and 

"(C)  disclose  such  material  under  such 
terms  and  cortdltions  as  the  court  may 
order. 


"(l)  Any  action  brought  under  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  advanced  on  the  docket  and  ex- 
pedited In  every  way  possible. 

"(j)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Each  of  the  terms  'United  SUtes 
price',  "foreign  market  value',  constructed 
value',  'subsidy',  and  "material  injury',  have 
the  respective  meaning  given  such  term  by 
UUe  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

"(2)  U- 

"(A)  a  subsidy  is  provided  to  the  manufac- 
turer, producer,  or  exporter  of  any  article, 
and 

"(B)  such  subsidy  is  not  included  in  the 
foreign  market  value  or  constructed  value  of 
such  article  (but  for  this  paragraph), 
the  foreign  market  value  of  such  article  or 
the  constructed  value  of  such  article  shall 
be  increased  by  the  amount  of  such  subsi- 
dy.". 

"(k)  The  court  shall  permit  the  United 
SUtes  to  Intervene  In  any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (b),  as  a  matter  of  right. 
The  United  SUtes  shall  have  all  the  righU 
of  a  party  to  such  action. 

"(1)  Any  order  by  a  court  under  this  sec- 
tion is  subject  to  nullification  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  the  President's  authority 
under  section  203  of  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
1702).". 

(C)    AcnOH    FOR    SUBSIDIIS    ViOLATIOHS.— 

TlUe  VIII  of  the  Act  of  September  8,  1916 
(39  SUt.  798:  15  \JS.C.  72  et  seqq.)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sac.  807.  (a)  No  person  shall  Import  or 
sell  within  the  United  SUtes  any  article 
manufactured  or  produced  in  a  foreign 
country  If — 

"(1)  the  foreign  country,  any  person  who 
Is  a  citizen  or  national  of  the  foreign  coun- 
try, or  a  corporation,  association,  or  other 
organization  organized  in  the  foreign  coun- 
try, is  providing  (directly  or  Indirectly)  a 
subsidy  with  respect  to  the  manufacture, 
production,  or  exporUtion  of  such  article, 
and 

"(2)  such  ImporUtion  or  sale— 

"(A)  causes  or  threatens  material  injury 
to  Industry  or  labor  in  the  United  SUtes,  or 

"(B)  prevenU,  in  whole  or  In  part,  the  es- 
Ubllshment  or  modernization  of  any  Indus- 
try in  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Any  interested  party  whose  business 
or  property  is  injured  by  reason  of  an  Im- 
portation or  sale  in  violation  of  this  section, 
may  bring  a  civil  action  in  the  district  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  the  Court 
of  International  Trade  against— 

"(I)  any  manufacturer  or  exporter  of  such 
article,  or 

"(2)  any  Importer  of  such  article  Into  the 
United  SUtes  who  is  related  to  the  manu- 
facturer or  exporter  of  such  article. 

"(c)  In  any  action  brought  under  subsec- 
tion <b).  upon  a  finding  of  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  shall— 

"(1)  be  granted  such  equitable  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate,  which  may  include  an 
Injunction  against  further  importation  into, 
or  sale  or  distribution  within,  the  United 
SUtes  by  such  defendant  of  the  articles  In 
question,  or 

"(2)  if  such  Injunctive  relief  cannot  be 
timely  provided  or  Is  otherwise  Inadequate, 
recover  damages  for  the  Injuries  sustained, 
and 

"(3)  recover  the  costs  of  the  action.  Includ- 
ing reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

"(dKl)  The  standard  of  proof  In  any 
action  filed  under  this  section  Is  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence. 

"(2)  Upon— 


"(A)  a  prima  facie  showing  of  the  ele- 
menU  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  in  an 
action  brought  under  subsection  (b),  or 

"(B)  affirmative  final  determinations  ad- 
verse to  the  defendant  that  are  made  by  the 
administering  authority  and  the  United 
SUtes  International  Trade  Conunlsslon 
under  section  705  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1671d)  relating  to  imports  of  the 
article  in  question  for  the  country  in  which 
the  manufacturer  of  the  article  is  located, 
the  burden  of  proof  In  such  action  shall  be 
upon  the  defendant. 

"(eKl)  Whenever,  In  any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (b).  It  shall  appear  to  the 
court  that  justice  requires  that  other  par- 
ties be  brought  before  the  court,  the  court 
may  cause  them  to  be  summoned,  without 
regard  to  where  they  reside,  and  the  subpoe- 
nas to  that  end  may  be  served  and  enforced 
In  any  district  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(2)  Any  foreign  manufacturer,  producer, 
or  exporter  who  sells  producU,  or  for  whom 
products  are  sold  by  another  party  in  the 
United  SUtes,  shall  be  treated  as  having  ap- 
pointed the  District  Director  of  the  UiUted 
SUtes  Customs  Service  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  port  through  which 
the  product  is  commonly  imported  as  the 
true  and  lawful  agent  of  such  manufacturer, 
producer,  or  exporter  upon  whom  may  be 
served  all  lawful  process  In  any  action 
brought  under  subsection  (b)  against  such 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  exporter. 

•■(f)(1)  An  action  may  be  brought  under 
subsection  (b)  only  If  such  action  Is  com- 
menced within  4  years  after  the  date  on 
which  the  cause  of  action  accrued. 

"(2)  The  running  of  the  4-year  period  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  suspended 
whUe  any  administrative  proceedings  under 
subtitle  A  of  title  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1671,  et  seq.)  relating  to  the 
product  that  is  the  subject  of  the  action 
brought  under  subsection  (b),  or  any  appeal 
of  a  final  determination  in  such  proceeding, 
is  pending  and  for  one  year  thereafter. 

"(g)  If  a  defendant  in  any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (b)  falls  to  comply  with 
any  discovery  order  or  other  order  or  decree 
of  the  court,  the  court  may— 

"(1)  enjoin  the  further  ImporUtlon  into, 
or  the  sale  or  distribution  within,  the 
United  SUtes  by  such  defendant  of  articles 
which  are  the  same  as,  or  similar  to,  those 
articles  which  are  alleged  in  such  action  to 
have  been  sold  or  Imported  under  the  condi- 
tions described  in  subsection  (a)  until  such 
time  as  the  defendant  complies  with  such 
order  or  decree,  or 

"(2)  take  any  other  action  authorized  by 
law  or  by  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure, including  entering  Judgment  for  the 
plaintiff. 

"(hMl)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  the  confidential  or  privUeged  sUtus  ac- 
corded by  law  to  any  documenU,  evidence, 
commenU,  or  information  shall  be  pre- 
served in  any  action  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (b). 

"(2)  The  court  In  any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (b)  may— 

"'(A)  examine.  In  camera,  any  confidential 
or  privileged  material, 

"(B)  accept  depositlbns,  documents,  affl- 
davlU,  or  other  evidence  under  seal,  and 

"(C)  disclose  such  material  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  may 
order.  ,„ 

•■(I)  Any  action  brought  under  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  advanced  on  the  docket  and  ex- 
pedited in  every  way  possible. 

••(J)  I'or  purposes  of  this  section,  eacn  of 
the  terms  'subsidy'   and  'material   Injury' 


have  the  respective  meaning  given  such 
term  by  title  Vll  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
"(k)  The  court  shall  permit  the  United 
SUtes  to  intervene  in  any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (b).  as  a  matter  of  right. 
The  United  SUtes  shaU  have  all  the  rights 
of  a  party  to  such  action. 

"(1)  Any  order  by  a  court  under  this  sec- 
tion Is  subject  to  nullification  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  the  President's  authority 
under    section    203    of    the    International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
1702).'. 
(d)  Acnow  FOR  (Customs  Fraud.— 
(1)  Chapter  95  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"i  158C.  Private  enforeeiBent  action  for  cuiUmm 
fraud 

"(a)  Any  interested  party  whose  business 
or  property  is  injured  by  a  fraudulent, 
grossly  negligent,  or  negligent  violation  of 
section  592(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C.  1592)  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  the 
district  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
in  the  Court  of  International  Trade,  with- 
out respect  to  the  amount  in  controversy. 

"(b)  Upon  proof  by  an  interested  party 
that  the  business  or  property  of  such  Inter- 
ested party  has  been  injured  by  a  fraudu- 
lent, grossly  negligent,  or  negligent  viola- 
tion of  section  592(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  such  interested  party  shall— 

"(1)  be  granted  such  equitable  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate,  which  may  include  an 
injunction  against  further  ImporUtion  Into 
the  United  SUtes  of  the  arUcles  or  producU 
In  question,  or 

"(2)  If  such  Injunctive  relief  cannot  be 
timely  provided  or  Is  otherwise  Inadequate, 
recover  damages  for  the  injuries  sustained, 
and 

"(3)  recover  the  cosU  of  suit,  including 
reasonable  attorney's  fees. 
"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 
"(1)  The  term  interested  party'  means— 
"(A)  A  manufacturer,  producer,  or  whole- 
saler in  the  United  SUtes  of  a  like  or  com- 
peting product,  or 

''(B)  a  trade  or  business  association  a  ma- 
jority of  whose  members  manufacture, 
produce,  or  wholesale  a  like  product  or  a 
competing  product  In  the  United  SUtes. 

"(2)  The  term  like  product'  means  a  prod- 
uct which  is  like,  or  in  the  absence  of  like, 
most  similar  in  characteristics  and  uses  with 
products  l)eing  Imported  into  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  section  592(a)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

"(3)  The  term  'competing  product'  means 
a  product  which  competes  with  or  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  products  being  Imported  Into  the 
United  SUtes  In  violation  of  section  592(a) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

"(d)  The  court  shall  permit  the  United 
SUtes  to  intervene  in  any  action  brought 
under  this  section,  as  a  matter  of  right.  The 
United  SUtes  shaU  have  aU  the  rights  of  a 
party. 

"(e)  Any  order  by  a  court  imder  this  sec- 
tion is  subject  to  nullification  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  the  President's  authority 
under  section  203  of  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  (50  X5S.C. 
1702).". 

(2)  The  table  of  contente  for  chapter  95  of 
title  28.  UlUted  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"1586.  Private  enforcement  action  for  ctis- 
toms  fraud.". 

SBC  t.  ACCORDANCE  WnW  CATf. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
provisions   of   thte   section   are   consistent 
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with,  and  In  aeeord  with,  the  Qvof&nX  Acree- 
BMOt  on  TkrtflB  and  Tnde  (OATT). 


By  ICr.  CRANSTON  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  IfTnucowsKi.  Mr. 
THumMom.  Mr.  Nuini.  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Ezom,  Mr.  Cohsh, 
Mr.  MoCaui.  Mr.  Asaics.  Mr. 
Abmstbomo.  Mr.  Wauob.  And 
Mr.  SRvnn): 

a  1S97.  A  bUl  to  reoognlM  the  orgA- 
nlsAtion  known  as  the  Non  Commis- 
sioned Officers  AssodAtion  of  the 
United  StAtes  of  AmericA;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  JudldAry. 

■OR  ooMMiasKMnD  omcisa  associatioii 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
with  ireAt  pleAsure  thAt.  as  the  chAir- 
man  of  the  VeterAns'  Aff Airs  Commit- 
tee. I  Introduoe  lettelAUon.  8.  1397.  to 
grAnt  A  FederAl  chArter  to  the  Non 
Commissioned  Offioers  AssoclAtlon  of 
the  United  StAtes  of  AmerlCA  [NCOA]. 
I  Am  delighted  to  be  Joined  on  the  bill 
by  the  nuiklnc  minority  member  of 
the  VeterAns'  AffAlrs  Committee.  Sen- 
Ator  MuAKOWSKi,  two  of  our  commit- 
tee members.  SenAtors  DcCorcihi  And 
Truimoiid.  who  Also  serve  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  to  which  the  bill  will 
be  referred.  And  our  other  colleAgues. 
SenAtors  Nuhm.  Dolx.  'Bx.on.  Cohkr. 
AoAMS,  McCaim.  And  Aamstrohc. 

Since  its  inception  in  1960.  NCOA 
hAS  grown  to  become  one  of  the  lArg- 
est  organteAtions  In  the  United  StAtes 
representing  current  And  former  en- 
listed personneL  Included  in  its  more 
thAn  170.000  members  Are  Active,  re- 
tired, reserve,  and  vetenm  noncommis- 
sioned And  petty  officers  of  the  Army, 
NAvy.  MATlne  Corps.  Air  Force.  CoASt 
OuArd.  And  NAtionAl  GuAid. 

NCOA  is  A  pAtrlotic.  frAtemAl.  And 
benevolent  AssodAtion.  orgAnlxed  into 
ncArly  300  chApters  in  All  SO  StAtes  as 
well  as  6  other  NAtlons  Around  the 
world.  These  chspters  are  involved  in 
a  wide  range  of  activities,  including 
scholarship  and  national  defense  foun- 
dations, medical  trust  funds,  and  vet- 
erans employment  assistsnce  pro- 
gTAms.  In  my  home  State  of  Callfor- 
nlA.  the  NCOA  chApters  Are  deeply  in- 
volved in  A  wide  nuige  of  Activities,  in- 
cluding civic  activities  such  as  working 
with  the  SpeclAl  Olympics. 

The  NCOA  veterans'  service  pro- 
gTAm— which  includes  accredited  nA- 
tionAl  service  officers— is  one  of  the 
lArgest  in  the  NAtlon.  This  prognm  As- 
sists thousAnds  of  vetenuis  cACh  ycAr 
AS  well  AS  DiAny  thousAnds  of  depend- 
ents And  survivors  in  Applying  for  ben- 
efits And  services  from  the  VeterAns' 
Administnitlon  And  other  FederAl  And 
StAte  Agencies. 

The  NCOA  hAs  An  Active  scholArshlp 
progTAm  under  which  ncArly  $50,000 
In  scholArships  will  be  AWArded  this 
yeAr  to  the  children  of  noncommis- 
sioned And  petty  officers. 

NCOA  is  also  Active  in  employment 
mAtters.  For  exAmple,  the  association 
will  host  20  job  fairs  in  the  United 


States  and  Europe  during  this  year  to 
assist  veterans  and  in-service  military 
personnel  in  obtaining  postservice  em- 
ployment. Last  year  NCOA  held  a  spe- 
cial job  fair  for  handicapped  veterAns 
At  the  U.S.  E>epArtment  of  LAbor. 

Mr.  President.  NCOA  is  a  most 
worthy  orgAnizAtion  which  serves  not 
only  its  members  but  Also  the  genend 
public.  I  urge  my  colleAgues  to  join  me 
in  cosponsorlng  this  legislation,  and  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  JudiclAry  Committee  as 
thAt  committee  considers  this  mess- 
ure. 

lAx.  President.  I  Ask  unAnimous  con- 
sent thAt  the  text  of  the  biU  be  print- 
ed in  the  RccoRO  At  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
WAS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoAS,  as  follows: 

8.  1397 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Repre»entaHve$  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  onenMed. 


SscTiOM  1.  The  Non-CommlBBloned  Offi- 
cers Aaociatlon  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America.  Incorporated,  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion orsanlzed  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Texaa.  la  recosnlzed  as  such  and  is  (rant- 
ed a  Federal  charter. 

powns 
Ssc.  2.  The  Non  Commlasloned  Officers 
Anoclation  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America. 
Incorporated  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "corporation"),  shall  have 
only  those  powers  sranted  to  it  through  lU 
bylaws  and  articles  of  incorporation  filed  in 
the  SUte  in  which  It  is  Incorporated  and 
subject  to  the  laws  of  such  State. 

OajSCTS  AND  PTTmrOSKS  OP  COKPORATIOII 

Sic.  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
corporation  are  those  provided  in  its  bylaws 
and  articles  of  incorporation  and  shall  In- 
clude— 

(1)  upholding  and  defending  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes: 

(2)  promoting  health,  prosperity,  and 
scholarship  among  its  members  and  their 
dependents  and  survivors  through  benevo- 
lent programs; 

(3)  assisting  veterans  and  their  depend- 
enU  and  survivors  through  a  service  pro- 
gram esUblished  for  that  purpose: 

(4)  improving  conditions  for  service- 
members,  veterans,  and  their  dependents 
and  survivors:  and 

(5)  fostering  fraternal  and  social  activities 
among  iU  members  in  recognition  that  co- 
operative action  is  required  for  the  further- 
ance of  their  common  tnteresU. 

snvics  OP  paocsss 
Ssc.  4.  With  respect  to  service  of  process, 
the  corporation  shall  comply  with  the  laws 
of  the  SUte  In  which  it  is  incorporated  and 
those  SUtes  in  which  it  carries  on  lU  activi- 
ties in  furtherance  of  its  corporate  pur- 
poses. 


Sac.  5.  Except  as  provided  in  section  8,  eli- 
gibility for  membership  in  the  corporation 
and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  members  of 
the  corporation  shall  be  as  provided  in  the 
constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 


•OASB  OP  DixBCToas:  ooKPOsmoii: 
anpoHsiBiunss 
Ssc.  6.  Except  as  provided  in  section  8,  the 
composition  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
corporation  and  the  responsibilities  of  such 
board  shall  be  as  provided  In  the  articles  of 
incorporation  of  the  corporation  and  incon- 
formlty  with  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
it  Is  incorporated. 

OPnCBSS  OP  COKPOSATIOM 

Ssc.  7.  Except  as  provided  in  section  8,  the 
poaltlons  of  officers  of  the  corporation  and 
the  election  of  members  to  such  positions 
shall  be  as  provided  in  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration of  the  corporation  and  in  conform- 
ity with  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  it  Is 
Incorporated. 

HOMOISCaiMIllATIOM 

Ssc.  8.  In  establishing  the  conditions  of 
membership  in  the  corporation  and  in  deter- 
mining the  requirements  for  serving  on  the 
board  of  directors  or  as  an  officer  of  the  cor- 
poration, the  corporation  may  not  dlscrinii- 
nate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex. 
handicap,  age.  or  national  origin. 

RXSTSICnORS 

Ssc.  9.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  may  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  any  member,  officer,  or  director  of  the 
corporation  or  be  distributed  to  any  such  In- 
dividual during  the  life  of  this  charter. 
Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  payment  of  reasona- 
ble compensation  to  the  officers  of  the  cor- 
poration or  reimbursement  for  actual  neces- 
sary expenses  in  amounts  approved  by  the 
board  of  directors. 

(b)  The  corporation  may  not  make  any 
loan  to  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
the  coriwration. 

(c)  The  corporation  shaU  have  no  power 
to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to  declare  or 
pay  any  dividends. 

(d)  The  con>oration  shall  not  claim  con- 
gressional approval  or  the  authorization  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  any  of  iU  ac- 
tivities by  virtue  of  this  Act. 

UABiLrnr 
Ssc.  10.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acU  of  its  officers  and  agenU  whenever 
such  officers  and  agents  have  acted  within 
the  scope  of  their  authority. 

BOOKS  AlfD  BBCOUW:  nrSPSCTIOM 

Ssc.  11.  The  corporation  shall  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  books  and  records  of  ac- 
count and  minutes  of  any  proceeding  of  the 
corporation  Involving  any  of  its  members, 
the  board  of  directors,  or  any  committee 
having  authority  under  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. The  corporation  shall  keep  at  its  prin- 
cipal office  a  record  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  members  having  the  right  to 
vote  in  any  proceeding  of  the  corporation. 
All  books  and  records  of  such  corporation 
may  be  Inspected  by  any  member  having 
the  right  to  vote  in  any  corporation  pro- 
ceeding, or  by  any  agent  or  attorney  of  such 
member,  for  any  proper  purpose  at  any  rea- 
sonable time.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  contravene  any  applicable 
SUte  law. 

AUOrr  OP  PIMAKCIAL  TBAKSACnOira 

Ssc.  12.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  ac- 
counts of  private  corporations  esUblished 
under  Federal  law",  approved  Augvist  30, 
1964  (36  U.S.C.  1101),  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 


"(73)  The  Non  Commissioned  Officers  As- 
sociation of  the  United  SUtes  of  America, 
Incorporated.". 

AinrUAL  REPORT 

Ssc.  13.  The  corporation  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  corporation  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Such  annual  report  shall 
be  submitted  at  the  same  time  as  the  report 
of  the  audit  required  by  section  2  of  the  Act 
referred  to  in  section  12  of  this  Act.  The 
report  shall  not  be  printed  as  a  public  docu- 
ment. 

RXSSaVATIOIf  OP  RIGHT  TO  AMKHD  OR  REPEAL 
CRARTZR 

Ssc.  14.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  Act  is  expressly  reserved  to  the 
Congress. 

DCPIICmOM  OP  "STATS" 

Ssc.  15.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"SUte"  includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

TAZ-EXDtPT  STATUS 

Ssc.  16.  The  corporation  shall  maintain  its 
sUtus  as  an  organization  exempt  from  tax- 
ation as  provided  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1986.  If  the  corporation  falls  to 
maintain  such  sUtus,  the  charter  granted 
by  this  Act  shall  expire. 

KXCLtrsnrx  right  to  hamss 

Ssc.  17.  The  corporation  shall  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  to  use  the  names 
"The  Non  Commissioned  Officers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  of  America".  "Non 
Commissioned  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America",  "Non  Commis- 
sioned Officers  Association",  and  "NCOA", 
and  such  seals,  emblems,  and  badges  as  the 
corporation  may  lawfully  adopt.  Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  conflict  or 
interfere  with  established  or  vested  rights. 
termination 

Ssc.  18.  If  the  corporation  shall  fall  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  restrictions  or  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  the  charter  granted  by  this 
Act  shall  expire. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  1398.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  to  permit  female  members  of 
the  Air  Force  to  receive  fighter  pilot 
training;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

PICHTSS  nun  TSAIHIIIG  POR  PSMALX  HSIfBlKS 
OP  THE  AIR  PORCE 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  there 
exists  within  this  Nation's  Armed 
Forces  a  situation  of  unfair  and  un- 
equal treatment  of  the  sexes.  This  is  a 
situation  wtiich  needs  to  be  addressed 
and  rectified  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity. 

At  Shepherd  Air  Force  Base  in 
Wictiita  Falls,  TX.  the  United  States  Is 
involved  in  training  NATO  Air  Force 
personnel  as  fighter  pilots.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  EMro-NATO  Joint  Jet  Pilot 
Training  Program  is  to  train  the  best 
pilots  in  the  tactics  and  skills  neces- 
sary to  be  effective  fighter  pilots. 
These  piloU  are  from  every  member 
nation  in  the  NATO  alliance  and  sup- 


posedly represent  the  best  that  each 
country  has  to  offer. 

In  December  last  year,  the  program 
graduated  a  very  special  student  pilot 
from  the  Netherlands.  Her  name  is 
Nelly  Speerstra  and  she  is  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Dutch  Air  Force.  According  to 
the  December  18,  1986  issue  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  Lieutenant  Speerstra 
completed  the  yearlong  program  with 
over  300  hours  of  flying  time  in  T-37 
and  T-38  trainers.  She  became 
NATO's  first  woman  combat  fighter 
pilot  and  a  shining  example  to  young 
women  around  the  free  world  of  the 
new  heights  to  which  women  can 
aspire  and  achieve.  She  stated  that, 
upon  graduation,  she  planned  to 
return  to  the  Netherlands  to  train  in 
the  ultra-sophisticated  F-16  jet  air- 
craft. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  wliile 
Lieutenant  Speerstra  has  become  an 
example  for  the  young  women  in 
Europe,  her  example  cannot  be  fol- 
lowed here  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause Federal  law  prohibits  women 
from  entering  fighter  pilot  training 
programs  at  Shepherd  AFB's  Jet  Pilot 
Training  School  or  other  schools 
around  the  country.  Today  I  am  pro- 
posing to  correct  that  inequity. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  which 
will  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  to  permit  female 
members  of  the  Air  Force  to  receive 
fighter  pilot  training.  With  the  great 
advances  which  women  have  made  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  especially  in 
this  Nation's  space  program  in  the 
past  decade,  it  is  unfortunate  that  we 
still  inhibit  women's  growth  in  certain 
areas  which  remain  under  the  rubric 
of  "males-only  territory." 

Sally  Ride,  Judith  Resnlck.  and 
Christa  MacAuliffe  became  synono- 
mous  with  the  U.S.  aerospace  program 
and  were  initimately  involved  in  all  of 
the  rigorous  aspects  of  the  space  shut- 
tle program.  Similarly,  recently  retired 
rear  admiral,  Grace  Hopper,  of  the 
UJS.  Navy,  proved  her  skill  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  Navy  and  the  growth  of  nu- 
clear naval  forces  at  a  time  when  the 
role  of  women  was  limited  to  the  home 
and  certain  clerical  positions  in  the 
office. 

In  Ari2»na  today,  there  exists  a 
graduate  of  Arizona  State  University— 
a  cadet  in  the  Air  Force  ROTC  Pro- 
gram at  that  institution— who  is  at- 
tempting to  enter  the  Euro-NATO 
Joint  Jet  Training  Program.  She 
writes  convincingly  and  eloquently  of 
her  desire  to  become  a  fighter  pilot  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

She  cites  this  program  as  an  impor- 
tant step  in  achieving  her  goal  of  be- 
coming a  space  shuttle  pilot.  She 
wants  to  serve  her  country  in  the  Air 
Force  as  a  pilot  and  to  serve  her  sex  as 
yet  another  ground  breaker  for  equal 
opportunity.  This  legislation  may 
come  too  late  to  assist  her  in  her 
effort.  She  may  ultimately  be  foimd  to 
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be  ill  suited  to  this  particular  program, 
but  I  strongly  feel  that  she— and 
others  like  her— should  not  be  denied 
the  chance  to  test  herself  and  prove 
herself. 

I  wish  to  clarify  certain  issues  at  this 
point,  before  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  and  certain  other  items 
be  printed  following  the  completion  of 
my  statement.  I  want  it  understood 
that  I  continue  to  believe  that  women 
should  not  be  placed  in  combat  situa- 
tions and  that  they  should  not  be 
drafted. 

I  also  am  not  seeking  changes  in  the 
manner  in  which  students  are  chosen 
for  this  type  of  training.  If  a  women 
wishes  to  enter  the  program,  she  must 
qualify  for  the  program  and  meet  all 
the  requisite  requirements  before  she 
begins  her  training.  This  is  meant  to 
mnintAin  the  high  Standards  of  the 
program  and  the  integrity  of  the  ap- 
plicants. I  repeat  that  no  special  allow- 
ances are  being  sought  through  this 
legislation. 

If  a  woman  qualifies  for  the  fighter 
pilot  training  program,  satisfactorily 
completes  her  training  and  graduates, 
what— one  might  ask— comes  next?  If 
she  Is  barred  from  combat,  how  shall 
she  use  her  skills?  My  ultimate  hope  is 
that  no  graduates  of  these  programs 
ever  have  to  use  their  skills  in  actual 
combat  situations.  She  would  not  use 
her  skills  in  combat,  but  they  could  be 
put  to  use  training  other  qualified 
pilots— both  men  and  women.  And  I 
am  certain  there  are  other  creative 
and  practical  uses  for  skilled  fighter 
pilots  of  both  sexes. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  remove  yet  an- 
other hurdle  impeding  the  advance- 
ment of  women  who  wish  to  serve 
their  Nation.  Other  nations,  both 
NATO  and  non-NATO,  allow  women 
to  answer  the  call  to  serve.  Why 
should  this  nation  limit  the  opportuni- 
ties available  to  all  citizens  to  serve 
their  country.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  an  article  from  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  two  letters  from 
constituents  in  Arizona  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcobd,  as  follows: 

S.  1398 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8549  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  C^ode,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  "However,  nothing  in  this 
title  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  female 
members  of  the  Air  Force  from  receiving 
fighter  pUot  training.". 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  18. 1987] 
NATO  PiM)T  Just  Owe  op  thi  Outs 
"I  don't  feel  very  special.  I  Just  did  every- 
thing the  guys  did,"  said  Lt.  Nelly  Speer- 
stra, 23.  of  Holland.  And  what  the  guys  did 
was  to  complete  the  yearlong  Euro-NATO 
Joint  Jet  Pilot  training  program  at  Shep- 
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pvd  Air  Force  Bmb  in  Wichita  Pftlls.  Tex. 
SpMntim.  who  coUeetod  more  than  100 
houn  of  fljrtnc  time  In  T-S7  and  T-M  train- 
en.  reoehrod  her  «tai«i  at  the  baee,  beoom- 
tanc  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organln- 
tlOB't  flnt  woman  oombat  ftchter  pilot.  "I 
love  to  fly."  ahe  aald.  "aapedaUy  the  low- 
level  flyliw  with  sharp  turns."  She  wUl  toon 
return  to  the  NeUMriUMli.  where  the  will 
receive  a  year  of  tralnlnc  In  the  ultra-eo- 
phlf^'^**'*  P-K  Jeta.  The  thy.  aoft-apoken 
wonan  mM  ahe  had  a  few  problenu  In 
crackli«  Into  ooe  of  the  world'i  most  exclu- 
sive men's  dubs.  "From  the  very  beglnnlnt. 
the  other  studenU  totally  accepted  me."  she 


AZ. 

/aniMry  M  iM7. 
Hon.  Dimna  DaOoncnn. 
StrnmiM  Hvt  Q0lce  BytUMno.   Waahinoton. 
DC 

Dua  Sbutob  DBOoacnn:  I  am  an 
AFROTC  cadet  at  Ariaona  State  University. 
After  recetvinc  my  commlsston  as  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Air  Force.  I 
win  attend  pilot  tralnlnt  at  one  of  six  bases 
In  the  United  States.  At  the  present  time. 
US  Air  Force  female  pilot  candidates  are  al- 
lowed to  attend  pilot  tralnlnc  at  only  five  of 
the  six  bests  Theae  bases  train  pilots 
throuch  a  program  called  Undenraduate 
PHot  Tralnlnc  (UFT).  The  sixth  Is  Shep- 
herd AFB  In  Texas.  It  Is  the  home  of  Euro- 
Nato  Jbint  Jet  PQot  Tralnlnc  (ENJJFT).  I 
would  like  the  opportunity  to  be  assigned  to 
this  base  if  I  am  qualified. 

ENJJPT's  mlaian  Is  to  train  officers  from 
the  United  Statea.  Europe,  and  other  NATO 
countries  to  be  fichter  pilots.  Our  country's 
laws  about  women  In  the  military  prohibit 
female  pilot  candidates  from  attending 
KNJJPT  and  heroming  fighter  piloU.  The 
United  States  has  been  a  world  leader  in 
gtrtng  its  women  opportunities  to  serve  and 
excel  In  the  military.  However.  ENJJPT's 
first  female  graduate  last  December  was 
from  the  Netherlands  and  not  the  United 
States. 

The  opportunity  to  fly  for  the  United 
States  In  a  military  capacity  is  one  I  do  not 
take  lightly.  My  goals  are  to  be  the  best  of- 
ficer, leader,  and  pUot  that  I  am  capable  of 
belnc.  If  given  the  opportunity,  I  could  bea 
great  ENJJPT  graduate.  If  not  ENJJPT. 
then  a  great  UFT  graduate.  Without  break- 
ing any  of  the  Federal  Laws  prohibiting 
women  from  oombat,  I  believe  that  women 
oould  successfully  serve  ss  Instructor  pilots 
In  fichter  aircraft  and/or  acgressor  pilots. 
Accressor  pilots  fly  fichter  aircraft  in  mock 
air  combat  scainst  recular  U8AF  squadrons 
In  '**—«"'"«-  air  combat  tralnlnc-  I  would 
very  much  like  the  opportunity  to  fly  in 
either  of  theae  roles. 

I  so  deeply  believe  in  these  goals  that  I 
would  give  up  an  active  duty  assignment 
after  graduating  from  pilot  training  to  fly 
with  an  Air  Force  Reserve  unit.  At  the 
present  time,  the  Air  Force  Is  looking  for 
AFROTC  cadeU  to  transfer  Into  the  Re- 
serve or  Air  Guard  to  save  money.  Although 
the  Reserve  and  Ouard  units  are  bound  by 
the  same  laws  ss  the  Regular  Air  Force, 
there  still  Ues  the  poasibiUty  of  becoming 
fichter  instructor  pilot.  I  would  seriously 
consider  taklnc  this  option  if  I  could  be  ss- 
slcned  to  a  fichter  unit. 

Servinc  my  country  as  an  Air  Force  Offi- 
cer and  future  pilot  will  be  a  great  honor  for 
me.  The  opportunity  to  serve  Is  a  committ- 
ment I  take  very  seriously.  To  serve  means 
to  take  orders  from  those  lawfully  appoint- 
ed over  me  and  if  it  is  in  the  best  interests 


of  our  country  that  my  service  is  in  a  sup- 
port role  flyinc  transporu  and  tankers,  then 
I  will  do  my  duty  and  provide  that  support. 
Please  consider  giving  me  and  other  women 
the  opportunity  to  attend  ENJJFT.  become 
fighter  pUoU.  and/or  aggressor  pUoU.  If  I 
am  too  late  for  myself,  please  pave  the 
streets  of  opportunity  for  future  aspiring 
and  dedicated  young  women. 
Very  respectfully. 

Jamie  E.  Coim. 
cut  U.  CoL  AFROTC. 

JWM  7.  f  M7. 

DsAB  SsMAToa  DsCoifciin:  I  saw  on  televi- 
sion last  Sunday  an  Air  Force  Combat 
Fighter  Pilot  Instructor  Lt.  Sheila  O'Orady. 
Before  becoming  a  Combat  Fighter  PUot  In- 
structor she  was  s  test  pilot  for  General  Dy- 
namics. After  being  rejected  by  the  Air 
Force  Academy  twice  she  was  finally  admit- 
ted and  finished  at  the  top  of  her  class. 

But  I  was  infuriated  beyond  belief  when  I 
found  out  that  she  wss  being  held  bacii 
from  becoming  a  combat  fighter  pilot  her- 
self because  she  is  a  woman. 

How  long  miut  this  Stone  Age  mentality 
continue?  She  obviously  is  a  better  pilot 
than  the  man  she  is  training.  This  is  a  gross 
injustice  to  Lt.  O'Grady  and  a  deliberate 
waste  of  American  womanpower. 

I  can  understand  that  no  woman  is  pres- 
ently allowed  combat  rolls  in  the  Army  be- 
cause many  situations  require  the  brute 
physical  strength  of  a  man's  body,  such  ss 
pushing  a  stuck  Jeep  out  of  mud  In  a  combat 
sone.  But  flying  F-168  In  combat  requires 
brains,  not  strength.  Lt.  O'Grady  has  al- 
ready flown  F-16s  as  a  civilian.  It  is  abso- 
lutely insane  to  hold  back  this  woman  and 
other  woman  pilots  from  combat  fighter 
pilot  status. 

I  am  sure  that  many  Americans  would  be 
outraged  if  they  knew  of  the  unfair  road- 
block against  Lt.  Sheila  O'Orady.  Other  na- 
tions, such  as  the  Soviet  Union.  Israel,  and 
now  Holland  have  proven  that  womanpower 
is  equal  to  manpower  in  many  ways.  Please 
use  all  of  your  influence  In  Congress  to  end 
this  Injustice  to  American  women  who 
aspire  to  serve  their  country  as  oombat 
fighter  pUots. 

Moat  sincerely  yours. 

Doa  Joanaii* 


By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
S.  1399.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation   of    products    of    the    Toshiba 
Corp..  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

TICEDIOUMT  TBAKSFXa  KHrOKCKMKirr  ACT 

Ml.  SHELBY.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  several  days,  we  have  learned 
of  a  serious  threat  to  our  national  se- 
curity. 

Since  1979,  a  Japanese  company,  the 
Toshiba  Machine  Co.,  and  a  Norwe- 
gian Company,  Konsberg  have  en- 
gaged in  the  diversion  of  stibmarine 
propeller  quieting  technology  to  the 
Soviets.  This  technology,  has  enabled 
the  Soviet  Union  to  equip  their  sub- 
marines with  propellers  allowing  them 
to  operate  virtually  undetected. 

Mr.  President,  this  illegal  sale  has 
caused  irreperable  harm  to  our  nation- 
al security. 

Our  submarine  superiority,  to  date, 
has  been  the  cornerstone  of  our 
Navy's  maritime  strategy  of  forward 
deployment.  Mr.  President,  this  illegal 


■ale  imdermlnes  this  ctrategy  immeas- 
urably. As  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  have  received 
testimony  this  year  regartling  Soviet 
submarine  forces.  The  Soviets  have 
made  a  top  military  priority,  improve- 
ment of  their  submarine  fleet.  The  So- 
vieta  have  produced  7  new  attack  sub- 
marine classes  and  3  new  strategic  sub- 
marine classes  in  the  past  10  years. 
This  signifies  remarlcable  advances  for 
the  Soviets. 

And  now,  with  these  quieter  propel- 
lers. Soviet  submarines  will  be  able  to 
patrol  within  the  United  States  12- 
mlle  territorial  limit  imdetected.  This 
places  Soviet  missiles  within  10  min- 
utes flying  time  to  United  States  tar- 
gets. 

Mr.  President,  to  counter  the  Soviet 
advances  made  possible  by  these  sales, 
the  United  States  would  be  obliged  to 
spend  millions  of  dollars— money  we 
Just  do  not  have. 

The  United  States  Government  has 
abided  by  the  principles  of  Cocom,  the 
Coordinating  Committee  of  Export 
Control,  made  up  of  NATO  and  Japan. 
Under  Cocom's  charter,  sales  of  high 
technology  equipment  to  Communist 
nations  are  restricted.  Further  sales  of 
restricted  technology  wiU  increase  the 
challenge  to  U.S.  security,  and  Cocom 
seems  helpless  to  prevent  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  appalled  that 
these  Western  companies  would  com- 
promise the  military  superiority  and 
sectirity  of  the  West  for  the  sake  of 
Just  one  more  sale;  one  more  dollar. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  that  would  prohibit  the 
importation  to  the  United  States  of 
products  manufactured  by  the  Toshi- 
ba Corp.  or  by  any  of  its  direct  affili- 
ates or  subsidiaries.  Likewise,  my  bill 
would  also  prohibit  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  from  entering  into  contracts 
or  subcontracts  with  the  Toshiba 
Corp.  or  the  Norweigan  trading  com- 
pany. Kongsberg. 

The  Ameri<iiitt  people  are  outraged. 
Just  last  night'fleamed  that  a  corpo- 
ration in  my  home  State  of  Alabama, 
in  reaction  to  these  illegal  sales,  has 
canceled  all  future  contracts  with  the 
Toshiba  Corp.  I  commend  this  compa- 
ny's display  of  patriotism. 

And  Mr.  President,  I  conunend  my 
colleagues  who  have  also  expressed 
similar  outrage,  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hklms]  did  earli- 
er today.  I  urge  them  and  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  cosponsor  this  legislation 
and  deal  swiftly  and  firmly  with  this 
situation. 
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By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 

S.  1400.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duty 
on  cultured  pearls  until  January  1. 
1991;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

susmsioii  or  dutt  on  cultuxxd  pkarls 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  suspend  the 
duty  on  the  Importation  of  cultured 


pearls.  Cultured  pearls  are  not  pro- 
duced in  the  United  SUtes.  and  thus 
this  duty  is  not  necessary  to  protect  a 
domestic  industry.  Indeed,  continu- 
ation of  the  duty  is  causing  additional 
expenses  for  domestic  industries,  spe- 
cifically the  Jewelry  manufacturers, 
which  use  cultured  pearls.  The  Jewelry 
manufacturing  industry  accounts  for 
over  75  percent  of  the  imports  of  cul- 
tured pearls. 

As  we  are  well  aware,  although  the 
downward  trend  In  the  value  of  the 
dollar  has  generally  been  good  for  our 
balance  of  trade,  domestic  Industries 
which  depend  on  imports  have  been 
hurt  by  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 
While  suspending  the  duty  on  cul- 
tured pearls  will  not  totally  compen- 
sate for  the  drop  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  suspension  would  be  an  amelio- 
rating factor  and  not  exacerbate  the 
problem  for  the  domestic  Jewelry  in- 
dustry which  is  using  these  imported 
cultured  pearls. 

In  1986,  the  value  of  imported  cul- 
tured pearls  was  $191  million.  The 
four  major  supplying  countries  were 
Japan.  $160.9  million;  Hong  Kong 
$11.1  million:  China,  $4.2  million,  and 
Australia,  $3.3  million.  Japan's  share 
of  the  total  has  declined  from  a  high 
of  91.5  percent  in  1983  to  84.5  percent 
in  1986.  Imports  from  Japan  have 
been  declining  in  recent  years  primari- 
ly in  response  to  the  changes  in  the 
exchange  rate  between  the  dollar  and 
the  yen. 

Cultured  pearls  are  formed  by  a 
physiological  reaction  occurring  when 
an  irritating  foreign  substance  be- 
comes imbedded  in  the  tissues  of  an 
oyster  or  other  moUuslt.  This  foreign 
body  is  coated  virith  many  layers  of  na- 
creous material  emitted  by  the  oyster 
and  in  time  becomes  a  pearl.  The  only 
difference  between  natural  and  cul- 
tured pearls  Is  that  the  nucleus  of  a 
cultured  pearl  becomes  Imbedded  as 
an  accident  of  nature.  The  cultured 
pearl  Is  the  result  of  an  artificial 
"seeding"  process  developed  In  Japan 
In  1893. 

There  are  many  types  of  molluslLS 
which  emit  nacre,  but  only  the  pearl 
oyster,  the  white  and  blackllp  oysters, 
and  a  few  other  species  form  pearls 
valued  for  use  in  jewelry.  It  takes  2  to 
3  years  for  the  pearl  to  develop  to  a 
marketplace  size— about  3  millimeters 
in  diameter. 

Although  there  is  no  commercial 
production  of  cultured  pearls  in  the 
United  States,  the  Irritant  used  to 
form  cultured  pearls  is  foimd  in  the 
United  States.  Bits  or  pieces  of  the 
pig-toe  mussel  shell,  found  mainly  In 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Wabash  Rivers  are  used  as  the  nucleas 
for  pearls  by  the  Japanese  cultivators. 
These  shells  are  desirable  because 
they  are  a  pure  form  of  calcium  car- 
bonate which  Is  white  In  color. 

In  1986,  pig-toe  mussel  shells  valued 
at  $14  million  were  exported  by  US 


firms.  Of  this  total,  83  percent  went  to 
Japan.  However,  exports  of  these 
marine  shells  declined  for  the  first 
time  in  1986,  largely  as  a  result  of  a  17- 
percent  drop  In  sales  to  Japan.  An  In- 
crease In  the  export  of  pig-toe  mussel 
shell  may  also  be  a  welcome  by-prod- 
uct of  this  legislation. 

In  summary,  the  duty  suspension  I 
am  proposing  today  Is  warranted  be- 
cause there  are  no  U.S.  firms  produc- 
ing cultured  pearls,  and  there  are  do- 
mestic industries  which  face  Increased 
costs  as  a  result  of  the  duty.  Industries 
which  are  dependent  upon  Imports  are 
already  facing  higher  costs  as  a  result 
of  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  We  do 
not  need  to  continue  unnecessary 
duties  which  add  to  their  expenses. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  Immediately  following  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1400 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEC  I.  CULTURED  PEARLS. 

Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  following  new  item: 


••J12« 


Cuftwited  pearls  airi 
pacts  ttieml 
(piOMikd  kx  in  Ite 
741.K.  m  6B. 

:7). 


Fw- 


.  No  (tap 


OiaWaR 

12/31/ 
90". 


SEC  I.  EFFECTIVE  DA-rE. 

The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  on  or  after  the 
date  that  is  15  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Pryor,   Mr.   Adams, 
Mr.  BtJMPERS,  and  Mr.  Simom): 
S.  1401.  A  bill  to  restore,  on  an  inter- 
im  basis,   certain   recently   amended 
procedures  for  determining  the  maxi- 
mum attorney's  fees  which  may  be 
charged  for  services  performed  before 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Himian 
Services  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  to  require  a  report  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  re- 
garding possible  improvements  in  such 
procedvu-es;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

SOCIAL  sBcuamr  ArroRifEY s'  rEES 
•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  31,  1987.  the  Social  Security 
Administration's  Office  of  Hearing  Ap- 
peals Issued  new  policy  guidelines  re- 
garding the  processing  of  attorneys' 
fees  requests  for  representatives  of 
Social  Security  claimant's.  The  Office 
of  Hearing  Appeals  bases  the  proposed 
change  upon  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General  report,  dated  January  14. 
1987.  The  recommendations  contained 
therein  support  restricting  the  amount 
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of  attorneys'  fees  to  be  awarded  to  suc- 
cessful appellants  by  the  administra- 
tive law  Judges  [ALJ'sl.  Specifically, 
an  Internal  memorandiui  of  March  31, 
1987.  from  Associate  Commissioner 
Eileen  Bradley  to  all  regional  and 
healing  ALJ's,  reduces  the  authority 
hearing  level  ALJ's  have  to  award 
from  $3,000  to  $1,500.  Under  the  new 
policy,  fees  in  excess  of  $1,500  must  be 
sent  to  the  regional  ALJ.  Also,  a  $75 
per  hour  guideline  has  been  estab- 
lished as  a  reasonable  fee. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  this  new 
policy  violates  the  general  intent  of 
Congress  when  It  amended  the  attor- 
neys' fee  regulations  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  In  1968  to  encourage  compe- 
tent counsel  to  represent  disability 
claimants.  Further,  this  new  restric- 
tive policy  violates  the  specific  Intent, 
of  more  recent  amendments  In  1984 
which  prohibited  the  Social  Security 
Administration  from  the  continued  w^ 
plication  of  vmconsclonable  policies 
with  respect  to  these  claims  of  Individ- 
uals, many  of  whom  have  neither  the 
educational  or  emotional  capacity  to 
adequately  represent  themselves. 

The  ultimate  question  we  are  faced 
with  Is  whether  this  attempt  to  curb 
potential  abuse  of  the  current  attor- 
neys' fee  process  Is  genuine,  or  wheth- 
er the  Office  of  Hearings  Appeals  is 
seeking  to  deny  elderly  and  disabled 
Individuals  a  fair  hearing  of  their 
claims  for  benefits  by  reducing  their 
ability  to  retain  adequate  legal  repre- 
sentation In  an  attempt  to  reduce  the 
number  of  successful  claimants.  I 
regret  to  report  that  the  evidence  pre- 
sented to  date  shows,  as  many  courts 
have  found,  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration  has  apparently  deter- 
mined to  effect  economies  by  system- 
atically denying  disability  benefits  to 
those  that  are  entitled  to  them.  There- 
fore, I  must  conclude,  unless  otherwise 
shown,  that  this  new  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  review  or  requests  for  at- 
torneys' fees  is  tainted  by  the  contin- 
ued indifference  to  these  disadvan- 
taged individuals. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  the  March  31 
policy  memorandum,  there  was  no 
guideline  as  to  how  much  could  be 
charged  per  hour.  If  the  attorneys' 
services  were  concluded  at  the  ALJ 
level,  the  fee  petition  was  submitted  to 
the  ALJ.  The  ALJ  had  no  restriction 
on  the  amount  of  attorneys'  fee  that 
could  be  authorized  per  hour,  but  the 
m^Timiinn  attorney's  fee  that  the  ALJ 
could  authorize  was  $3,000.  If  the  at- 
torney requested  a  fee  in  excess  of 
$3,000.  the  ALJ  would  forward  the  re- 
quest to  the  regional  administrative 
law  Judge  for  ruling. 

Virtually  aU  attorneys'  fee  petitions 
requested  fees  of  $3,000  or  less  because 
either,  first,  25  percent  of  the  past-due 
benefits  were  less  than  $3,000;  or 
second,  even  though  25  percent  of  the 
past-due  benefits  exceeded  $3,000,  the 
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attorney  would  petition  $3,000  which 
repreaented  the  maximum  of  the 
ALJ's  authority  In  these  typea  of 
caaes.  Most,  if  not  all.  fee  petitions  not 
exceeding  $3,000  were  summarily 
granted,  including  a  few  that  may 
have  been  excessive,  but  were  ap- 
proved by  an  overworked  ALJ  that  did 
not  have  the  time  to  fully  review  the 
fee  request.  Yes,  the  posslbUity  for 
abuse  existed,  but  the  current  policy 
change  is  an  unsubstantiated  overreac- 
tlon  to  that  threat.  The  system  wasn't 
perfect  and  could  be  improved  upon, 
but  it  wasnt  broke. 

Mr.  President,  immediate  action  is 
required  to  prevent  the  virtual  elimi- 
nation of  the  few  attorneys  that  con- 
tinue to  represent  elderly,  physically 
disabled  and  mentally  impaired  claim- 
ants. There  is  evidence  that  these  new 
guidelines  have  already  begun  to  have 
an  effect  on  the  willingness  of  attor- 
neys around  the  country  to  represent 
88DI  and  other  Social  Security  benefi- 
ciaries. My  office  has  been  contacted 
by  numerous  lawyers.  Social  Security 
advocates  and  administrative  law 
Judges,  all  of  whom  indicate  that  the 
new  fee  gxiidellnes  threaten  to  drive 
attorneys  specializing  in  Social  Securi- 
ty claims  into  other  areas  of  legal 
work. 

Furthermore,  the  argimients  In  sup- 
port of  these  changes  in  policy  contra- 
dict the  very  rationale  for  their  imple- 
mentation. The  proposed  changes  will 
likely  cost  more  than  the  imagined 
savings  to  claimants.  First,  there  can 
hardly  be  any  savings  to  an  unsuccess- 
ful claimant  that  couldn't  afford  or 
find  a  competent  legal  representative 
to  represent  them,  even  though  the 
claim  could  have  been  easily  and  suc- 
cessfully handled  by  an  experienced 
attorney.  Second,  the  changes  necessi- 
tate duplication  of  review  for  all  fee 
requests  exceeding  $1,500,  and  remove 
the  authority  to  approve  the  request 
from  the  person  most  likely  to  have 
the  best  and  most  complete  informa- 
tion as  to  the  quality  of  representation 
and  reasonableness  of  the  fee  request- 
ed, the  ALJ  which  favorably  ruled  on 
the  appeal  of  the  claimant.  Hence,  the 
fliuuicial  base  upon  which  to  pay  all 
benefits  is  reduced  due  to  redundancy 
and  unwise  delegation  of  authority  to 
a  level  too  far  detached  from  the  basic 
service  level. 

Last,  I  am  aware  of  more  than  one 
constitutional  challenge  which  is  cur- 
rently beii\g  prepared  by  various  oppo- 
nents of  the  policy  change.  Ironically, 
the  Social  Security  Administration 
will  very  likely  be  required  to  reinstate 
the  former  policy,  and  pay  thousands 
of  dollars  in  attorneys'  fee  to  defend 
itself  and  pay  to  the  prevailing  parties 
as  well  as  the  damages  sustained  as  a 
result  of  its'  delayed  payment  of  attor- 
neys' fees. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  apparent 
satisfaction  with  the  prior  guidelines, 
it  defies  logic  to  make  such  a  drastic 


change  in  the  current  system  without 
the  benefit  of  a  thorough  examination 
of  whether  or  what  kind  of  changes 
are  actually  needed. 

The  bill  my  colleagues  and  I  are  in- 
troducing today  would  prohibit  the 
implemenution  of  the  March  31 
policy  order.  Further,  the  bill  would 
impose  a  moratorium  on  the  issuance 
of  new  regulations  in  this  area  for  1 
year,  and  mandate  a  study  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
of  the  issues  relating  to  compensation 
for  claimants'  representatives,  and 
last,  require  a  report  of  the  findings  of 
that  report  to  the  Senate  Finance  and 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committees.  I 
believe  these  modest  steps  will  ensure 
that,  pending  further  investigation, 
claimants  will  retain  their  present 
rights  to  secure  competent  representa- 
tion and.  therefore,  a  full  and  fair 
hearing  on  their  appeals  for  Social  Se- 
curity benefits. 

This  bill  Is  virtually  identical  to  a 
recent  measure  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman BARNrr  Frank  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  H.R.  2312.  I  com- 
mend Representative  Framk  for  his 
leadership  in  the  area.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion expands  the  scope  of  the  study  to 
be  conducted  to  assure  consideration 
of  other  alternative  methods  of  pay- 
ment, such  as  direct  payment  of  the 
full  retroactive  benefits  to  the  attor- 
ney and  client,  and  the  qualifications 
and  methods  of  payment  for  nonattor- 
ney  legal  representatives  of  Social  Se- 
curity claimants. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  applaud  the 
leadership  of  Representative  Ahdy 
Jacobs  who  had  the  foresight  to  hold 
an  oversight  hearing  on  this  very  Issue 
over  a  month  ago.  The  testimony 
given  before  his  Ways  and  Means  Sub- 
committee on  Social  Security  was 
unanimously  in  opposition  to  the 
March  31  policy  memorandum  guide- 
lines. This  hearing  served  to  educate 
and  mobilize  a  vast  array  of  senior  citi- 
zen advocates,  and  greatly  facilitated 
the  development  of  this  most  Impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation. 

I  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues 
to  cosponsor  this  bill,  and  the  Finance 
Committee  leadership  to  expedite  con- 
sideration to  prevent  further  erosion 
of  the  rights  of  Social  Security  appli- 
cants to  a  full  and  fair  hearing  on 
their  claims. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  biU  be 
placed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1401 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congrtu  assembled. 


SRCnON  I.  INTSaiM  RISfrORATION  OF  PROCE- 
DURES POR  ESTABLISHING  MAXIMUM 
PEES  POR  SERVICES  RENDERED  BY 
REPRE8ENTATIVe8  OF  CLAIMANTS 
BEPORE  THE  SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH 
AND  Hl'MAN  SERVICES. 

(m)  Rrpral  or  New  Rulcs.— 

(1)  In  OKimiAL.— The  provisions  of  the 
memorandum  of  the  Associate  Commission- 
er of  Social  Security,  dated  March  31.  1987 
(relating  to  revised  delcKations  of  authority 
for  administrative  law  Judges  to  determine 
fee*  of  representatives)  which  amend  sec- 
tions 1-220  through  1-226  of  the  Office  of 
Hearings  and  Appeals  Staff  Guides  and  Pro- 
grams Digest  (commonly  referred  to.  and 
hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to.  as  the 
OHA  Handbook)  and  Interim  Circular  No. 
122  (relating  to  the  determination  authority 
regarding  fees 'for  representation  of  claim- 
ants) are  hereby  null  and  void. 

(2)  Efpktivc  datk.— Paragraph  (1)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  determinations  of  fees 
made  on  or  after  March  31.  1987. 

(b)  iMTSItlM  RCSTOIUTION  OF  OLD  RVLXS.— 

(1)  In  gknekal.— Determinations  of  fees 
for  representatives  of  claimants  made  pur- 
suant to  section  206(a)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  on  or  after  March  31.  1987.  and 
before  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  submis- 
sion of  the  report  required  under  section  2 
shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of — 

(A)  sections  1-220  through  1-226  of  the 
OHA  Handbook, 

(B)  Interim  Circular  No.  122  (referred  to 
In  subsection  (aXD),  and 

(C)  all  other  sections  of  the  OHA  Hand- 
book to  the  extent  they  relate  to  fees  for 
representation  of  claimants  determined  pur- 
suant to  such  section  206(a), 

as  such  provisions  were  in  effect  on  March 
30.  1987. 

(2)  Rbconsiddlation.— Any  determination 
made  by  or  under  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  on  or  after  March  31. 
1987,  and  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  which  was  made  contrary 
to  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  Immediately  reconsidered  in  accordance 
with  such  requirements. 

SEC  1.  STUDY  RELATING  TO  POSSIBLE  IMPROVE- 
MENT8  IN  PRIKEDL'RES  POR  ESTAB- 
LISHING MAXIMUM  FEES  FOR  SERV- 
ICES RENDERED  BY  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF  CLAIMANTS  BEFORE  THE 
SBCRCTARY  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES. 

(a)  SxtTBY  IT  Twe  Sbcrxtary  or  Health 
AND  Human  Services.— As  soon  as  possible 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Himian  Serv- 
ices shall  undertake  a  thorough  study  with 
respect  to  the  procedures  for  establishing 
maximum  fees  for  services  rendered  by  rep- 
resentatives of  claimants  before  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  section  206(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  In  conducting  the  study,  the 
Secretary  shall  solicit  comments  from  attor- 
neys who  have  served  as  such  representa- 
tives. 

(b)  Matters  To  Be  BrnsixB.— <1)  In  carry- 
ing out  the  study  provided  for  In  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  address,  analyze,  and  report 
specifically  on— 

(A)  possible  changes  in  the  fee  authoriza- 
tion and  payment  processes  under  section 
206(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which— 

(1)  would  produce  fees  which  are  more 
fair,  equitable,  and  consistent  and  which 
both  protect  the  economic  security  interests 
of  claimants  and  fairly  compensate  attorney 
and  nonattomey  representatives  (or  their 
services,  and 


(11)  would  simplify  such  proceaaes  to 
ensure  more  timely  reimbursement  for  qual- 
ity servlceB  provided  by  represenUtives.  and 

(B)  any  other  matters  which  the  Secre- 
tary considers  would  be  relevant  and  useful 
to  the  Congress  In  considering  legislation  re- 
lating to  such  processes. 

(2)  The  possible  chaives  to  be  addressed 
by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (IX A)  in- 
clude (but  are  not  limited  to)— 

(A)  withholding  the  fees  of  nonattomey 
representatives  from  past-due  beneflU  In 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  fees  of  attor- 
neys are  withheld  from  such  benefiU  (as  de- 
scribed in  the  fourth  sentence  of  section 
206(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act),  and 

(B)  issuing  reimbursement  checks  that  re- 
quire the  endorsement  of  the  claimant  and 
the  representative  (and  other  alternative  re- 
imbursement mechanisms). 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  270  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  a 
report  of  the  findings  of  the  study  provided 
for  In  this  section,  together  with  any  recom- 
mendations the  Secretary  considers  appro- 
priate. 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  Join  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  DECowcim]  and 
others  in  sponsoring  legislation  de- 
signed to  maintain  access  to  legal  rep- 
resentation for  Social  Security  disabil- 
ity claimants.  This  is  an  issue  of  great 
concern  to  me.  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  in  our  efforts. 

Since  the  early  1980's  I  have  been 
concerned  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  reviews  of  Social  Security  disabU- 
Ity  cases  have  been  conducted.  In  1984 
the  Congress  took  steps  to  reform  the 
continuing  disability  review  process, 
and  that  legislation  Is  beginning  to  be 
Implemented  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  [SSA].  Reviews  are  be- 
ginning to  come  through  the  pipeline, 
and  in  the  coming  months  we  will 
begin  to  get  a  better  feel  for  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  changes  we  legislated. 

However,  a  new  <»ncem  has  arisen 
with  respect  to  the  payment  of  attor- 
neys' fees  for  Social  Seciuity  cases;  I 
Ijelieve  this  issue  must  be  addressed  If 
claimants  are  to  be  assured  the  right 
to  due  pr(x;ess  throughout  the  benefit 
appeals  process. 

Over  the  years  SSA  has  made  sever- 
al attempts  to  alter  the  attorneys'  fees 
award  process.  By  law  SSA  holds  back 
up  to  25  percent  of  past  due  benefits 
in  order  to  ensure  some  payment  will 
be  available  to  the  attorney.  In  addi- 
tion (under  current  law),  an  adminis- 
trative law  Judge  [ALJl  may  authorize 
up  to  $3,000  in  fee  pajrments  for  a 
claimant's  representative.  All  petitions 
over  $3,000  until  recently  were  re- 
ferred to  the  regional  chief  ALJ's 
office  for  review. 

In  August  1986  the  Department  pro- 
posed in  the  Federal  Register  that 
SSA  be  permitted  to  review  attorneys' 
fee  petitions  on  its  "own  motion"  if 
there  appeared  to  be  an  error  of  fact 
of  Improper  application  of  the  statute 


or  regulations.  There  was  widespread 
opposition  to  this  proposal— many  saw 
it  as  an  opportunity  for  SSA  to  review 
and  reject  attorneys'  fee  petitions  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis  and  to  further  discour- 
age claimant  representation.  SSA 
never  Implemented  the  change. 

In  January  1987.  the  Health  and 
Human  Services  [HHSl  Inspector 
General  Issued  a  report  critical  of  the 
current  attorney  fee  process.  The  IG 
cited  problems  with  inadequate  admin- 
istrative law  Judge  review  of  fee  peti- 
tions and  excessive  fee  awards.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  report,  the  SSA  Associ- 
ate Commissioner  for  Hearings  and 
Appeals  issued  revised  procedures  for 
the  handling  of  attorneys'  fees  effec- 
tive March  31.  1987,  which  limited  fee 
awards  to  $1,500:  anything  over  $1,500 
must  be  reviewed  by  a  regional  chief 
ALJ.  In  addition,  recommendation  was 
made  that  fee  rates  not  exceed  $75  per 
hour,  the  amount  stipulated  as  the 
maximum  Government  payment 
under  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act. 
These  changes  were  implemented 
without  the  benefit  of  public  notice 
and  comment  opportunity  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

In  testimony  before  the  House 
Social  Security  Subcommittee.  Associ- 
ate Commissioner  of  the  Office  of 
Hearings  and  Appeals  Eileen  Bradley 
stated  that  these  changes  were  "inter- 
im" in  nature— that  the  Department 
was  reviewing  the  attorneys'  fees  proc- 
ess thoroughly  with  the  goal  of  pub- 
lishing proposed  regulations  by  the 
end  of  the  summer.  Associate  Commis- 
sioner Bradley  testified  that  the  IG's 
proposals  do  not  adequately  address 
the  concerns  about  the  fee  approval 
pr<x:ess. 

Bradley's  testimony  raises  an  impor- 
tant question.  If  the  Department  Is 
not  satisfied  with  the  IG's  recommen- 
dations and  intends  to  overhaul  the  at- 
torneys' fees  process,  why  Implement 
unacceptable  "Interim"  changes?  If 
the  E>epartment  is  not  ready,  as  yet.  to 
deal  with  this  area  in  a  comprehensive 
manner,  why  not  wait  imtil  the  pro- 
lems  can  be  thoroughly  addressed? 
The  Department's  action  will  only 
serve  to  further  discourage  attorneys 
from  representing  claimants. 

In  fact,  it  is  my  imderstandlng  that  a 
major  problem  with  attorneys'  fees  in 
these  cases  is  that  the  final  approval 
and  awarding  of  a  fee  takes  months 
beyond  resolution  of  the  case.  With 
the  Imposition  of  a  lower  fee  threshold 
for  regional  office  review,  even  more 
fee  petitions  will  be  subject  to  review 
than  in  the  past,  further  clogging  the 
pipeline  for  resolution  of  these  cases. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  would  take  modest  steps  toward 
the  resolution  of  the  attorneys'  fees 
problem.  First,  it  would  prohibit  the 
lmplementatl<m  of  the  March  31 
policy  change.  In  addition.  HHS  would 
be  prohibited  from  Issuing  new  regula- 
tions regarding  claimants'  attorneys' 
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fees  for  1  year,  and  the  Department 
would  be  required  to  report  back  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance 
Committees  a  study  on  Issues  related 
to  compensation  for  claimants'  repre- 
sentatives. 

I  believe  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion essential  to  the  preservation  of 
claimants'  right  to  adequate  represen- 
tation and  a  fair  review  of  their  cases 
until  such  time  as  the  claimants'  rep- 
resentatives fee  issues  can  be  satisfac- 
torily resolved.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  in  suport  of  this  action.* 
•  Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  This  is  one 
more  chapter  in  an  on-going  struggle 
between  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration and  Congress  over  the  Social 
Security  Administration's  handling  of 
its  benefit  programs.  Congress  decided 
many  years  ago  that  the  Social  Securi- 
ty programs  we  have  today  were  good 
public  policy.  The  Social  Sec\uity  Ad- 
ministration does  not  exist  as  an 
entity  to  save  money,  or  cut  costs.  It 
exists  to  ensure  that  Government  lien- 
eflts  are  distributed  to  eligible  recipi- 
ents as  quickly  and  fairly  as  possible. 

Unfortunately,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  has  acted  in  recent 
years  as  if  Its  mission  in  life  Is  to  sln- 
glehandedly  eliminate  the  entire  Fed- 
eral deficit  by  slashing  its  roUs  and 
making  it  as  difficult  as  possible  for 
qualified  elderly  and  disabled  Ameri- 
cans to  receive  benefits.  Previous  at- 
tempts to  do  so  have  been  met  with 
swift  congressional  resistance.  Howev- 
er, the  Scxilal  Security  Administration 
is  regrettably  nothing  but  persistent, 
and  once  again  Congress  is  forced  to 
respond. 

On  March  31,  The  Social  Security 
Administration's  Office  of  Hearings 
and  Appeals  [OHA]  issued  guidelines 
limiting  allowable  attorneys'  fees  in 
successful  benefit  appeals.  Under  cur- 
rent rules,  administrative  law  Judges 
who  presided  over  a  case  could  award  a 
successful  attorney  up  to  $3,000  in 
fees.  Under  the  recent  OHA  order, 
however,  allowable  attorneys'  fees  by 
the  ALJ  who  hears  the  case  would  be 
limited  to  an  amoimt  equal  to  no  more 
than  $75  per  hour  worked  by  that  at- 
torney up  to  a  limit  of  $1,500. 

I  believe  that  as  a  result  of  this  rule, 
many  attorneys  who  do  these  kinds  of 
cases,  which  are  hardly  lucrative  at 
the  present  time,  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  do  so.  This  means  that  claim- 
ants, who  often  have  disabUitles  which 
limit  their  fimctionlng,  will  be  forced 
to  make  their  way  through  a  tortuous 
application  and  appeal  procedure 
without  assistance.  I  believe  that  in 
many  cases  persons  eligble  for  benefits 
will  not  receive  them. 

Social  Security  has  every  right  to 
make  decisions  about  how  persons  who 
represent  Social  Seciuity  claimants 
should  be  compensated  for  their  worlt. 
Given,  however,  that  Social  Security 
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has  deslcned  its  mi»pUcaUon  proons  ao 
Uwt  eligible  daimanU  will  often  not 
ivceive  the  beneflU  to  which  they  are 
entitled  by  law  unless  they  retain 
qualified  representation,  modification 
of  the  representative  compensation 
rules  should  be  subject  to  public  and 
oongresslonal  scrutiny. 

This  legislation.  I  believe.  \s  offered 
in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  that 
should  exist  between  Congress  and  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  It  does 
not  teU  Social  Security  how  to  struc- 
ture its  representative  compensation 
process.  The  legislation  merely  re- 
scinds an  arbitrary  Internal  decision, 
and  asks  for  a  study  and  report  to 
Congress  on  this  Important  issue. 

One  side  Issue  I  would  like  to  briefly 
discuss  concerns  the  matter  of  com- 
pensation of  representatives  who  are 
not  attorneys.  The  bill  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  consider  the  possibility  of 
withholding  the  fees  of  nonattomey 
representatives  tnm  past-due  benefits 
In  the  same  manner  in  which  the  fees 
of  attorneys  are  withheld  under  c\ir- 
rent  law.  At  this  time  this  is  the  only 
distinction  that  the  official  Social  Se- 
curity Federal  regulations  make  be- 
tween attorney  and  nonattomey 
claimant  representatives.  Nonattor- 
neys  can  represent  claimants,  they  can 
charge  contingency  fees  for  their  serv- 
ices, they  can  collect  the  same  amount 
of  money  as  attorneys'  the  only  differ- 
ence Is  that  they  have  to  collect  their 
fees  directly  from  their  indigent  cli- 
ents. 

I  believe  that  this  entire  Issue  is  ripe 
for  reexamination.  While  there  is  no 
substitute  for  trained  legal  counsel  in 
any  legal  or  quasi-legal  setting,  proper- 
ly trained  nonattomeys  are  capable  of 
providing  competent  representation  in 
this  particular  situation.  I  am  aware  of 
several  excellent  organizations  in  my 
State  who  provide  assistance  to  claim- 
ants who  are  unable  to  find  an  attor- 
ney. 

Under  current  regulations,  all  fee 
awards  are  approved  by  either  the  ad- 
ministrative law  Judge  who  heard  the 
case,  or  one  of  their  supervlsers.  Be- 
cause these  awards  are  made  mostly 
by  persons  with  direct  experience  with 
the  quality  of  the  representative's 
work.  I  believe  there  are  sufficient 
safeguards  in  place  to  ensure  that  fees 
are  awarded  only  to  people  who  have 
earned  them.  There  is  no  reason, 
therefore,  why  nonattomey  rf present- 
atives  should  be  forced  to  go  to  their 
former  clients  for  compensation,  with 
all  the  difficulty  and  animosity  that 
entails,  when  Social  Security  has  a 
withholding  mechanism  in  place. 

In  addition  to  the  Issue  of  compensa- 
tion, I  am  concerned  that  the  regula- 
tions as  written  allow  for  totally  un- 
skiUed  persons  to  act  as  claimant  rep- 
resentatives. I  encourage  the  Social 
Security  Administration  to  use  the 
study  mandated  In  this  act  as  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  methods  of  en- 


suring that  representatives  must  be 
able  to  demonstrate  the  minimum 
skills  neccessary  for  effective  represen- 
tation. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 

Mr.   Hatch,  Mr.   Harkih,   Mr. 

MncHKLL,  Mr.  Matshnaga,  Mr. 

WncKXR.    Mr.    STArroRO,    Mr. 

IHOUTX,   Mr.   Simon,   and   Mr. 

BuRsiCK  I : 
S.  1402.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VIII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  estab- 
lish programs  to  reduce  the  shortage 
of  professional  nurses:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

KUMINC  SHOKTAOS  RKSnCTIOII  ACT 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President. 
today  I  am  Introducing  legislation  to 
address  the  national  nursing  shortage, 
which  has  reached  crisis  proportions. 
This  shortage  is  threatening  the  qual- 
ity of  health  care  in  our  Nation.  New 
initiatives  are  necessary  to  improve 
working  conditions  for  nurses  in  acute 
and  long-term  care  settings.  Moreover, 
without  intensive  recruitment  efforts, 
the  problem  will  only  increase. 

The  legislation  proposes  demonstra- 
tion projects  to  Improve  the  working 
conditions  in  hospitals,  enhance  the 
links  between  academic  nursing  pro- 
grams and  lon^-term  care  settings,  and 
develop  regional  recruitment  centers 
to  increase  enrollment  in  our  nation's 
nursing  programs. 

BACKGROnND 

Recent  reports  from  health  care  fa- 
cilities and  organizations  have  indicat- 
ed that  our  Nation  is  currently  experi- 
encing a  nurse  shortage  more  severe 
and  widespread  than  any  previously 
reported.  A  recent  study  from  the 
American  Organization  of  Nurse  Ex- 
ecutives reports  that  our  Nation's  hos- 
pitals are  having  great  difficulty  with 
recruiting  both  new  and  experienced 
nurses  to  fill  vacant  positions.  The  va- 
cancy rate  for  RN's  more  than  dou- 
bled between  1985  and  1986.  from  6.3 
percent  to  13.6  percent.  In  some  re- 
gions of  the  country,  notably  the  New 
EIngland  and  Middle  Atlantic  regions, 
hospitals  are  reporting  recruitment  pe- 
riods in  excess  of  90  days.  Almost  one- 
quarter  of  our  Nation's  hospitals  re- 
ported vacancy  rates  in  excess  of  15 
percent.  Vacant  registered  nurse  posi- 
tions were  more  likely  to  occur  in  our 
Nation's  largest  hospitals,  those  set- 
tings which  are  most  likely  to  need  the 
most  sophisticated  or  highly  educated 
nurses.  In  fact,  87  percent  of  the  hos- 
pitals reported  extreme  difficulty  with 
recruitment  of  nurses  to  work  In  inten- 
sive care  units  or  coronary  care  units. 

These  figures,  although  startling,  do 
not  tell  the  entire  story.  In  the  past, 
policymakers  attempting  to  deal  with 
nursing  shortages  have  considered  at- 
tempts to  entice  nonpractlcing  nurses 
who  have  left  nursing  to  return  to  the 
health  care  system  as  health  care  pro- 
viders. However,  today,  our  Nation's 
nurses  are  more  likely  to  be  employed 


than  ever.  The  employment  rate  of 
nurses  stays  high  at  all  ages,  with  sig- 
nificant decline  only  occiirring  at  the 
age  when  most  working  Individuals 
seek  retirement.  Therefore,  any  legis- 
lative initiatives  aimed  at  reentry  into 
practice  will  likely  not  address  the 
problem  at  hand.  Of  the  1.8  million 
nurses  in  this  country,  1.5  million  are 
currently  employed  in  nursing. 

Of  even  greater  concern  for  the 
future  of  health  care  are  the  current 
projections  related  to  nursing  school 
enrollments.  The  American  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  of  Nursing  reports 
that  In  the  last  year,  eru-oUments  in 
baccalaureate  nursing  programs  de- 
creased by  12.6  percent.  Moreover, 
from  1984  to  1986.  nursing  school  en- 
rollments decreased  by  17.6  percent. 

A  recent  study  completed  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Los  Angeles, 
projects  even  greater  drops  in  the  next 
few  years.  The  study  has  identified 
career  choice  trends  of  entering  col- 
lege freshmen.  In  the  last  2  years,  the 
number  of  first-time,  full-time  fresh- 
men desiring  to  be  nurses  has  de- 
creased by  33  percent.  This  figure 
projects  even  greater  declines  In  actual 
nursing  school  enrollments  in  the  next 
few  years. 

The  solutions  are  complex  because 
the  issues  causing  the  problems  are 
complex.  Nurses  work  in  settings  that 
require  round  the  clock  coverage.  Fi- 
nancial rewards  are  not  commensurate 
with  the  responsibilities  required  of 
nurses;  opportunities  for  upward  mo- 
bility are  lacking;  nurses  have  insuffi- 
cient authority  and  autonomy  In  the 
work  setting;  work  demands  are  in- 
creasing because  of  rising  severity  of 
illness;  and  nurses  do  not  participate 
in  management  decisions  regarding 
the  practice  standards  or  support  serv- 
ices necessary  for  high  quality  care. 

The  result  has  been  declining  inter- 
est in  nursing  as  a  career  choice.  To 
entice  more  Individuals  to  choose  nurs- 
ing as  a  career,  the  problems  Identified 
above  must  t>e  addressed. 

LSGISLATTVI  PKOPOSAL 

I  am  proposing  matching  demonstra- 
tion projects  to  support  creative  hospi- 
tal nursing  practice  models  designed  to 
reduce  nurse  vacancies  and  make  the 
hospital  nursing  role  more  attractive 
as  a  career  option.  Demonstrations 
would  Include  ways  to  restructure  the 
clinical  nurse  role,  and  test  iiuiovatlve 
wage  structures  and  benefits  for 
nurses.  Two  million  dollars  would  be 
spent  to  conduct  these  demonstra- 
tions. 

There  Is  a  clearly  projected  need  for 
more  nurses  to  care  for  the  elderly,  so 
I  am  also  proposing  long-term  care 
practice  demonstrations  to  demon- 
strate liaisons  between  practice  and 
education  to  Increase  quality  of  care 
and  recruitment  of  nurses  in  home 
health  care  and  nursing  home  care. 


Two  million  dollars  would  be  author- 
ized for  this  purpose  next  year. 

The  final  initiative  in  this  legislation 
would  establish  one  to  five  regional 
model  professional  nurse  recruitment 
centers  to  recruit  individuals  into  pro- 
fessional nursing  education.  Programs 
would  be  targeted  at  four  groups: 
First,  12  to  14  year  olds,  second,  high 
school  students,  third,  college  students 
with  an  undeclared  major,  and  fourth, 
adult  learners  desiring  to  enter  nurs- 
ing. Activities  of  the  centers  will  in- 
clude: 

Developing  and  compiling  resource 
materials  to  be  disseminated  to  groups 
such  as  community  and  professional 
organizations,  career  and  guidance 
counselors  In  educational  institutions, 
hospitals,  and  the  public  media; 

Identifying  potential  applicants  for 
nursing  education  and  providing  Infor- 
mation on  the  role  of  the  nurse  and 
nursing  education  programs;  and 

Assisting  groups  in  establishing 
nurse  mentorshlps  that  link  potential 
nurse  applicants  with  nurse  role 
models. 

Proposed  authorization  for  this  pro- 
gram would  be  $1  million  for  fiscal 
year  1988. 

To  ensure  quality  of  care  in  our  Na- 
tion's health-care  system,  we  must  ad- 
dress problems  facing  the  nursing  pro- 
fession today.  This  legislation  is  a  step 
in  that  direction.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  this  endeavor,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1402 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  astemMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nursing  Shortage 
Reduction  Act  of  1987". 

ESTABUSRlfKirr  OP  PROGRAM 

Sic.  2.  Title  VIII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
and  thereby  the  following  new  part: 

"Part  D— IirmATTvss  to  Reouck  Nursimo 

Shortages 

"advisory  committee 

"Sec.  861.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
special  advisory  committee  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  plan  which  specifies  long- 
term  solutions  to  the  problems  experienced 
by  hospitals  and  other  health  care  institu- 
tions In  recruiting  and  retaining  profession- 
al nurses.  Such  committee  shall  consist  of 
representatives  of  professional  nursing  orga- 
nizations, other  health  care  professional  or- 
ganizations, hospitals  and  other  health  care 
providers,  and  experts  in  rural  health  care. 
"nmovATivE  hospital  iroRsniG  practice 

MODELS 

"Sec.  862.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a 
grant  to  a  nonprofit  private  entity  with  a 
demonstrated  record  In  supporting  Innova- 
tive health  initiatives  for  a  project  to  dem- 
onstrate and  evaluate  Innovative  hospital 
nursing  practice  models  designed  to  reduce 
vacancies  in  hospital  nursing  positions  and 
to  make  the  hospital  nursing  position  a 
more  attractive  career  choice.  Models  dem- 


onstrated and  evaluated  under  a  grant 
under  thU  section  shall  Include  Initiatives 
to- 

"(1)  restructure  the  role  of  the  hospital 
nurse,  through  changes  in  the  composition 
of  hospital  staffs,  In  order  to  ensure  that 
the  particular  expertise  of  nurses  Is  effi- 
ciently utilized  and  that  nurses  are  engaged 
in  direct  patient  care  during  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  their  worlt  time; 

"(2)  test  Innovative  wage  structures  for 
nurses  in  order  to— 

"(A)  reduce  vacancies  in  work  shifts 
during  unpopiUar  work  hours:  and 

"(B)  provide  financial  recognition  based 
upon  experience  and  education:  and 

"(3)  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  provid- 
ing benefits  for  nurses,  such  as  pensions, 
sabbaticals,  and  payment  of  educational  ex- 
penses, as  a  means  of  developing  increased 
loyalty  of  nurses  to  health  care  institutions 
and  reducing  turnover  in  nursing  positions. 

•(b)  The  Federal  share  of  the  costs  oi  the 
project  supported  with  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  50  percent. 

"(c)  For  a  grant  under  this  section,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  and 
1990. 

"lomc-term  care  nursing  practice 
demonstration 

"Sec.  863.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  make 
grants  to  or  enter  contracts  with  public  and 
nonprofit  private  collegiate  schools  of  nurs- 
ing for  projects  to  demonstrate  and  evaluate 
innovative  nursing  practice  models  with  re- 
spect to  the  provision  of  long-term  managed 
health  care  services  and  health  care  services 
In  the  home  or  the  provision  of  health  care 
services  in  long-term  care  facilities.  Models 
demonstrated  and  evaluated  with  grants 
and  contracts  under  this  section  shall  be  de- 
signed to  increase  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  nurses  to  provide  nursing  care  for 
Individuals  needing  long-term  care  and  to 
Improve  nursing  care  In  home  health  care 
systems  and  nursing  homes. 

"(b)  For  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1989  and  1990. 

"NURSE  recruitment  CENTERS 

"Sec.  864.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts  with 
public  and  nonprofit  private  entities  to  de- 
velop, establish,  and  operate  at  least  one 
and  not  more  than  five  regional  model  pro- 
fessional nurse  recruitment  centers  for  the 
purpose  of  recruiting  Individuals  to  enter 
education  programs  to  train  professional 
nurses. 

"(b)  Each  center  developed,  established, 
or  operated  with  a  grant  or  a  contract  under 
this  section  shall— 

"(1)  conduct  nursing  recruitment  pro- 
grams directed  towards— 

"(A)  individuals  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  14  years  of  age; 

"(B)  individuals  who  are  enrolled  in  high 
schools: 

■(C)  individuals  enrolled  in  colleges  and 
universities  who  have  not  declared  a  major 
field  of  study:  and 

"(D)  adults  who  are  not  in  school  and  who 
may  desire  to  enter  nursing: 

"(2)  develop  and  compile  resource  materi- 
als concerning  professional  opportunities  in 
nursing,  and  disseminate  such  materials  to 
appropriate  Individuals  and  groups,  such  as 
community  and  professional  organizations, 
hospitals,  career  and  guidance  counselors  in 
educational  institutions,  and  the  print  and 
broadcast  media; 
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"(3)  identify  potential  appUcanU  for  nurs- 
ing education  programs  and  provide  Infor- 
mation to  such  potential  applicants  on  the 
role  of  the  nurse  and  nursing  education  pro- 
grams: and 

"(4)  assist  individuals  and  organizations  to 
establish  mentor  relationships  between  pro. 
f essional  nurses  and  potential  applicants  for 
nursing  education  programs. 

"(c)  For  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1989  and  1990. 

"APPLICATION  RBQXnREMENTS 

"Sec.  865.  No  grant  may  be  made  and  no 
contract  may  be  entered  into  under  this 
part  unless  an  application  therefor  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  at  such  time,  in 
such  form,  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe.". 
•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kxh- 
NEDT,  in  the  introduction  of  the  Nurs- 
ing Shortage  Reduction  Act  of  1987,  a 
bill  to  address  the  critical  problem  of 
the  shortage  and  recruitment  of 
nurses. 

We  face  a  grave  problem  in  our 
health  care  system  due  to  the  nursing 
shortage.  Today  patients  in  our  hospi- 
tals are  sicker  than  ever  before,  requir- 
ing more  nursing  care.  This  problem  is 
compounded  by  a  lack  of  nurses  to 
catre  for  these  patients. 

Nationwide,  the  vacancy  rates  for 
registered  nurses  in  hospitals  more 
than  doubled  between  1985  and  1986. 
up  from  6.3  percent  to  13.6  percent.  A 
recent  findings  by  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association  found  that  83  per- 
cent of  hospitals  reported  registered 
nurse  vacancies  In  1986.  compared 
with  65  percent  in  1985. 

In  my  own  home  State  of  Iowa,  the 
Iowa  Association  of  Colleges  of  Nurs- 
ing estimates  there  are  two  to  three 
times  as  many  hospital  nursing  posi- 
tons  open  nationally  as  there  were  a 
year  ago.  This  shortage  is  not  con- 
tained to  a  specific  region  either,  it  is  a 
national  problem. 

The  nursing  shortage  is  not  expect- 
ed to  improve  either  in  the  next  few 
years,  due  to  declining  enrollment  for 
nursing  schools.  From  1983  to  1985 
there  has  been  a  13-percent  decline  in 
enrollment  in  nursiiig  school's  nation- 
ally. In  Iowa,  schools  of  nursing  re- 
ported a  24-  to  50-percent  decrease  in 
admissions  in  the  past  year. 

This  dilemma  poses  a  seriotis  threat 
to  the  quality  of  health  care  services. 
The  ratio  of  patients  to  nurses  is  much 
too  high  to  care  for  patients  safety 
and  adequately.  Nurses  also  face  serious 
problems  In  their  work  enviroiunent. 
The  pressure  on  nurses  in  hospitals 
today  is  tremendous.  They  are  caring 
for  critically  ill  patients  In  technologi- 
cally complex  environments,  facing 
earlier  discharage  problems  and 
coping  with  chronic  staffing  problems. 
They  have  been  imderpaid,  and  have 
historically  not  been  recognized  for 
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the  knowledge  they  contribute  to  the 
health  care  proceiB.  If  meuures  are 
not  taken  now  to  correct  the  shortage 
and  recruitment  problem,  it  will  only 
exacerbate  the  problem:  dlscouradng 
nurses  from  remaining  In  nursing  and 
others  from  entering  the  profession. 

This  legislation  Is  a  significant  step 
toward  addressing  these  problems.  It 
would  estatdlsh  an  advisory  committee 
to  develop  a  long-term  comprehensive 
plan  to  deal  with  these  problems,  and 
demonstratkm  grant  money  to  develop 
innovative  nursing  practice  models  de- 
signed to  make  nursing  an  attractive 
career  choice.  It  also  addresses  the 
needs  of  long-term  care  facilities  in  re- 
lation to  the  nursing  shortage. 

I  commend  this  legislative  initiative 
and  hope  my  fellow  colleagues  will 
join  me  In  supporting  this  lecislation.* 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Committee  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Nursing  Shortage  Reduction  Act 
of  1987. 1  thank  Senator  KnnfKDT  and 
his  staff  for  their  fine  efforts. 

Recent  surveys  by  both  the  Ameri- 
can Nurses  Association  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  Medicine  confirm  that  we  are 
experiencing  a  nursing  shortage  that 
is  likely  to  become  increasingly  seri- 
ous. The  vacancy  rate  for  registered 
nurses  CRN's]  In  U.S.  hospitals  has 
gone  from  6.3  percent  in  1985  to  13.6 
percent  in  1986.  Enrollment  in  nursing 
schools  is  down,  resulting  in  an  esti- 
mated 15  percent  decline  in  gradua- 
tion from  1986  to  1990.  Particularly  as 
a  result  of  the  changing  nature  of 
health  care,  the  demand  for  nurses 
with  bachelors,  masters,  and  doctoral 
degrees  is  predicted  to  exceed  the 
supply  in  the  1990's.  We  must  be  doing 
all  that  we  can  to  encourage  nursing 
as  a  profession. 

As  we  seek  ways  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  health  care  while  improving  the 
quality  of  care,  we  simply  cannot  over- 
look the  role  of  nurses  as  primary  care 
providers.  The  December  1986  OTA 
report  on  quality  and  cost-effective- 
ness of  nurse  practitioners  [NP's],  cer- 
tified nurse  mldwlves  [CNM's]  and 
phsrslcian  assistants  [PA's]  noted  that 
in  addition  to  providing  care  of  equiva- 
lent quality,  the  NP's  and  CNM's  are 
more  adept  than  other  health-care 
workers  at  providing  services  that 
depend  on  communication  with  pa- 
tients and  preventive  actions. 

I  am  supportive  of  cost  containment. 
I  am  concerned,  however,  that  as  we 
continue  to  send  this  message  of  "cut 
at  all  costs"  that  we  are  sacrificing 
both  quality  and  access.  My  reading  of 
the  OTA  report  is  that  by  better  utiliz- 
ing nurses,  we  can  contain  costs  and 
Improve  care  quality. 

Professional  nursing  care  must  be 
seen  as  a  economical  approach  to  serv- 
icing the  health  of  the  population  at 
large.  With  primary  prevention, 
health    promotion    can    become    the 


norm,  ultimately  saving  health-care 
dollars. 

This  legislation  is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction  and  I  am  pleased  to  support 
lt.« 

NURSING  SHORTAGE 
REDUCTION 

•  Bir.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  offer- 
ing the  Nursing  Shortage  Reduction 
Act  of  1987.  There  is  a  developing 
shortage  of  nurses  in  various  locations 
throughout  the  country.  The  problem 
will  only  worsen  as  States  such  as 
North  Dakota  continue  to  see  enroll- 
ments In  their  schools  of  nursing  de- 
cline. Many  nurses  who  graduate  from 
nursing  shools  in  North  Dakota  tend 
to  leave  the  State  and  practice  else- 
where across  the  country  making 
North  Dakota  a  provider  State  of 
nurses  for  other  States.  However,  as 
schools  in  North  E>akota  and  those 
across  the  country  experience  declin- 
ing numbers  In  admissions  and  subse- 
quent enrollments,  the  quality  of 
health  care  in  North  Dakota  and  other 
States  will  be  adversely  affected. 

Initially,  some  health  care  facilities 
may  be  able  to  absorb  a  small  number 
of  vacant  positions.  However,  if  a  hos- 
pital In  a  rural  town  such  as  North- 
wood  Deaconess  Hospital  in  North- 
wood.  ND.  a  25  bed  hospital,  loses  two 
or  three  nurses,  a  nursing  shortage 
exists.  The  decline  in  enrollments 
compounded  by  problems  with  reten- 
tion of  nurses  In  health  care  facilities 
have  far-reaching  implications  for 
both  niral  and  urban  settings.  More- 
over, we  are  losing  adequate  numbers 
of  professional  nures  at  the  very  time 
when  health  care  delivery  is  exhibit- 
ing increasing  complexity.  This  in- 
creasing complexity  requires  very 
knowledgeable  and  highly  skilled 
nurses  in  the  provision  of  patient  care. 

The  increase  In  health  care  sophisti- 
cation makes  nursing  practice  more 
demanding  than  ever  before.  Yet  it 
has  been  noted  that  college  educated 
nurses  often  earn  less  than  the  aver- 
age hospital  maintenance  worker.  The 
tremendous  responsibility  dealing  with 
minute-by-mlnute  needs  of  very  sick 
patients  coupled  with  expectations  to 
work  overtlrne  In  the  absence  of  ade- 
quate numbers  of  nurses  and  salaries 
that  frequently  are  uncompetitive 
with  other  disciplines  lead  to  talented 
men  and  women  opting  for  other 
career  paths.  That  is  a  loss  that  the 
health  care  system  cannot  afford. 

The  Ntu^lng  Shortage  Reduction 
Act  of  1987  is  a  comprehensive  Initia- 
tive that  will  address  problems  related 
to  both  nursing  school  enrollments 
and  retention  of  nurses  in  health-care 
settings.  Furthermore,  the  bill  targets 
the  special  needs  for  nurses  exhibited 
in  long  term  and  home  health  care  set- 
tings. Important  to  rural  areas,  the 
bill  will  establish  an  advisory  commit- 


tee which  will  Include  rural  health 
care  experts. 

The  committee  will  be  responsible 
for  determining  greatly  needed  long 
term  solutions  to  the  nursing  shortage 
crisis  unique  to  rural  and  urban  set- 
tings. With  these  extremely  Important 
components  In  place,  I  firmly  believe 
this  legislation  can  help  the  health- 
care system  maintain  its  supply  of  one 
of  the  most  important  health  profes- 
sionals in  our  country— nurses. 

I  would  urge  my  Senate  colleagues 
to  join  me  In  supporting  this  effort  to 
minimize  the  increasingly  adverse  ef- 
fects of  the  nursing  shortage  on  the 
recipients  of  health  care.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inoutk.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  DoMUfici],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  104,  a  bill  to 
recognize  the  organization  known  as 
the  National  Academies  of  Practice. 
a  »%% 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Btro.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
328,  a  bill'to  amend  chapter  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  interest  on  over- 
due payments,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  S33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THURMOifs,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  533,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Veterans'  Administration  as  an  ex- 
ecutive department. 

S.  S*T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcihi. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Mklchkr],  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Brcaux]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  567,  a  bill  to 
clarify  the  circumstances  under  which 
territorial  provisions  in  licenses  to  dis- 
tribute and  sell  trademarked  malt  bev- 
erage products  are  lawful  under  the 
antitnist  laws. 

s.  to* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Weicker]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  604,  a  bill  to  promote  and  pro- 
tect taxpayer  rights,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  VTt 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Evans,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  979.  a  bill  to  provide 
that  political  candidates  meet  certain 
requirements  In  advertising. 

S.  991 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Bond]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
997,  a  bill  to  require  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  on  Aging  to  pro- 


vide for  the  conduct  of  clinical  trials 
on     the     efficacy     of     the     use     of 
tetrahydroaminoacidlne  In  the  treat- 
ment of  Alzheimer's  disease. 
1.  ii*» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1199.  a  bill 
to  prevent  suicide  by  youth, 
s.  iao3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLiNGS]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1203,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
22,  United  States  Code,  to  make  un- 
lawful the  establishment  or  mainte- 
nance within  the  United  States  of  an 
office  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization, and  for  other  purposes. 
8.  laoT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Boren],  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1207,  a  bUl  to 
amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  establish  a  program  of 
grants,  ftmded  from  the  Federal  hospi- 
tal Insurance  trust  fund,  to  assist 
small  rural  hospitals  In  modifying 
their  service  mixes  to  meet  new  com- 
munity needs  and  in  providing  more 
appropriate  and  cost-effective  health 
care  services  to  Medicare  beneficiaries. 

S.  1230 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iNOUYE],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bttrdick], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Staftord],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker],  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochran]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1220,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  a 
comprehensive  program  of  education. 
Information,  risk  reduction,  training, 
prevention,  treatment,  care,  and  re- 
search concerning  acquired  Immuno- 
deficiency syndrome. 

S.  1334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafse.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1234,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  ensure  eligi- 
bility of  certain  Individuals  for  benefi- 
ciary travel  benefits  when  traveling  to 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  fa- 
culties. 

S.  1343 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1242,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  abortions 
except  where  the  life  of  the  mother 


would  be  endangered,  and  to  prohibit 
the  provision  under  title  X  of  the 
I»ublic  Health  Service  Act  of  Federal 
family  planning  funds  to  organizations 
that  perform  or  refer  for  abortions, 
except  where  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endangered,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1347 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCain,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1247,  a  bill  to  designate 
the  area  of  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery where  the  remains  of  four  un- 
known service  members  are  Interred  as 
the  "Tomb  of  the  Unknowns." 

S.  1280 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan].  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz],  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1280.  a 
bill  to  increase  the  sale  of  United 
States-made  auto  parts  and  accessories 
to  Japanese  markets  for  original  and 
after-market  equipment  In  Japan.  In 
the  United  States  and  In  third  mar- 
kets, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McConnell. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Gramm],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1333,  a  bill  to  allow  the  65  miles  per 
hour  speed  limit  on  highways  that 
meet  interstate  standards  and  are  not 
currently  on  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1333,  supra. 

S.  1351 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1351,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  establish  new  requirements  for 
areas  that  have  not  yet  attained  the 
health-protective  ambient  air  quality 
standards,  to  provide  new  deadlines 
for  such  attainment,  to  delay  the  Im- 
position of  sanctions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  136S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Graham,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Sanford]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1365,  a  bin  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  establish 
presumptions  of  service  connection  for 
certain  diseases  of  former  prisoners  of 
war. 

S.  1371 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DixoNl.  the  Senator  from  Kfichl- 
gan  [Mr.  Levin],  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers]  were  added 


as  cosponsors  of  S.  1371,  a  bill  to  desig- 
nate the  Federal  building  located  at 
330  Independence  Avenue  SW,  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  as  the 
"Wilbur  J.  Cohen  Federal  Building." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLCTIOH  36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Quayle].  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Danporth],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  26,  a  joint  resolution 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  call  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Library  and  Information  Services  to 
be  held  not  later  than  1989,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

senate  joint  resolution  106 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuRKOWSKi],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  106.  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  recognize  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  Vietnam  Veterans  Na- 
tional Memorial  as  a  memorial  of  na- 
tional significance. 

senate  joint  RESOLUTIOM  lOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Garn],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
109,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  October  4.  1987.  as 
"National  School  Yearbook  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLtmON  131 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Quayle],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  PackwoodI,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Levin],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHwrrz],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bond],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Dxtrenberger], 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
121,  a  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  11,  1987,  as  'National  Neigh- 
borhood Crime  Watch  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
BoscHwiTz],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Boren],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  and  the  Sen- 
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•tor  from  New  Hunpshlre  [Mr.  Hum- 
rHUTl  were  added  m  coapoiuors  of 
Senate  Joint  Reaolutlon  122.  a  Joint 
raaolutkm  to  designate  the  period 
«sfHT«r'«*"«^"g  <Hi  October  18.  1987,  and 
ending  on  October  24.  1987.  aa 
"Oaueher's  Dtoeaae  Awareneaa  Week." 
■BMAis  jonrr  anoLnnoii  isa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bvunaxr,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
liRmnaaM].  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PkllI.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wdrh]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  136.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  December  13. 
1987.  through  December  19.  1987.  as 
"National  Drunk  and  Drugged  Driving 
Awareness  Week." 

miATB  Joan  kbolutioii  i«a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicksr,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus].  and  the  Senator  from 
GeOTgia  [Mr.  Fowiml  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
142.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
day  of  October  1.  1987.  as  "National 
Medical  Research  Day." 

■SMAn  jonrr  rboldtioii  i4t 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
GLnnfl.  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH],  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Chilks].  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bnrrsor],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikuuiki]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  148.  a  Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  of  September  20. 
1987.  through  September  26,  1987.  as 
"Emergency  Medical  Services  Week." 

SBf  ATI  JOINT  RISOLUTIOH  1 54 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pnx.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Lkaht],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  GLnm].  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Nuini].  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  ChilssI.  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Rixglk],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matsuhaoa].  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  SncoHl.  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Prcsslxr].  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochrah], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
DuRKifBERom].  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cramston].  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  HoixihgsI, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Smnns].  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastxr ]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  154.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  period  commencing  on 
November  15,  1987.  and  ending  on  No- 
vember 22.  1987,  as  "National  Arts 
Week." 


BBiiATS  jonrr  uaoLtmon  i  •• 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCaik.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  ChafebI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durxn- 
BERGER].  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Ihottte].  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Risolb].  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  STArroRD}.  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Wilson],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
HEUfX].  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kasteh],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  D'AmatoI.  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Evans],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Ms.  Mikulski],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dood],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dan- 
porth],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  QuAYLE],  the  Senator  from 
Peimsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  BorenI,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerry],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Graham],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  [Mrs.  KassebaumI. 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Helms]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  155,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  period 
commencing  on  Septeml>er  13,  1987, 
and  ending  on  September  19,  1987,  as 
"National  Reye's  Sjmdrome  Week." 

SKMATX  JOIIfT  RESOLUTION  1  •  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassltt]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  161,  a 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  a  balanced  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  and  for  greater  account- 
ability in  the  enactment  of  tax  legisla- 
tion. 

SXNATB  JOINT  RESOLUTION  163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inottye],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  162.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  month  of  August  1987, 
as  "Cajun  Music  Month." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  1 6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  15,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  major 
change  in  the  payment  methodology 
for  physicians'  services,  including  serv- 
ices furnished  to  hospital  inpatients. 


under  the  Medicare  Program  should 
be  made  until  reports  required  by  the 
99th  Congress  have  been  received  and 
evaluated. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  It 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hatch],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bond]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 29,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  regard- 
ing the  inability  of  American  citizens 
to  maintain  regular  contact  with  rela- 
tives in  the  Soviet  Union. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  S« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberoer. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Domenici],  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 56,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  no 
major  change  In  the  payment  method- 
ology for  physicians'  services.  Includ- 
ing services  furnished  to  hospital  Inpa- 
tients, under  the  Medicare  Program 
should  be  made  until  reports  required 
by  the  99th  Congress  have  been  re- 
ceived and  evaluated. 

senate  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ISO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Cranston],  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  230,  a 
resolution  to  call  upon  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  to  immediate- 
ly implement  the  priority  1,  urgent 
recommendation  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  in  con- 
nection with  our  air  traffic  control 
system. 

AMENDMENT  HO.  ITS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Evans,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle],  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  272  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  S.  2,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  to  provide  for  a  voluntary 
system  of  spending  limits  and  partial 
public  financing  of  Senate  general 
election  campaigns,  to  limit  contribu- 
tions by  multlcandldate  political  com- 
mittees, and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 62-RELATING  TO  THE 
EXTRADITION  OF  MOHAMMED 
HAMADEI  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Hatch. 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Specter, 
Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski. Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  NiCKLES,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Reid, 
Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  McCon- 
NELL,  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Pressler, 
Mr.  Karnes.  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Hbcht,  Mr.  MuRKOWSKi,  Mr.  Symms, 
Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr. 


Cohen.  Iifr.  Domenici.  Mr.  Quayle. 
Mr.  Weicker.  Blr.  Bumpers.  Mr. 
Bingamah.  Hi.  Dodd.  Mr.  Simpson, 
Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr. 
Brbaux.  Mr.  RuDMAN.  Mr.  Humphrey. 
Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Prozmire.  Mr. 
Rollings.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr. 
Johhston,  Mr.  Inouye.  Blr.  Stafford, 
Bir.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
Heflin.  Mr.  Conrad,  Mr.  Danforth. 
Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Matsu- 
NACA,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
Chilbs.  and  Mr.  Lautenberg)  submit- 
ted the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Con.  Res.  62 

Whereas  on  June  14.  1985.  Trans  World 
Airlines  Flight  847  departed  Athens  Inter- 
national Airport  enroute  to  Rome,  Italy, 
with  153  predominantly  American  passen- 
gers and  crew  on  board: 

Whereas  two  hijackers,  identified  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  as  Mohammed  Ha- 
madei  and  Hasan  "Izz-al-din,"  comman- 
deered the  aircraft,  and  pistol  whipped  the 
flight  crew; 

Whereas  the  aircraft  flew  between  Beirut 
and  Algiers  several  times  over  the  next  two 
days  while  the  hijackers  retained  control  of 
the  plane; 

Whereas  the  hijackers  bound  Navy  diver 
Robert  Stethem  with  an  electric  cord,  beat 
him  luitil  he  was  unconscious,  and  after  the 
aircraft's  second  landing  in  Beirut,  shot  him 
in  the  head  in  cold  blood,  and  dumped  his 
body  onto  the  tarmac  in  Beirut; 

Whereas  Mohammed  Hamadei  has  been 
charged  by  the  United  States  with  murder, 
hijacking,  hostage-taking,  and  other  crimes, 
and  was  indicted  on  these  charges  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  November,  1985; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  requested 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  extra- 
dite Mohammed  Hamadei  under  the  extra- 
dition treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny Is  bound  under  this  extradition  treaty  to 
extradite  to  the  United  States  persons 
charged  with  offenses  under  United  States 
law  if  it  is  not  going  to  prosecute  such  per- 
sons for  the  same  offenses  for  which  extra- 
dition Is  sought; 

Whereas  it  takes  approximately  two  to 
four  months  for  the  German  Government 
to  extradite  under  its  treaty  with  the  United 
SUtes; 

Whereas  It  has  been  almost  five  months 
since  the  United  States  requested  the  extra- 
dition of  Mohammed  Hamadei: 

Whereas  there  have  been  recent  reports  in 
the  German  press  that  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  Is  considering  not  extradit- 
ing Mohammed  Hamadei  to  the  United 
States;  therefore  be  it 

Reiolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Houte  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress— 

(1)  That  the  President  should  express  to 
the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
that  the  United  States  expects  It  to  comply 
with  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  Its 
treaty  obligations  by  estradltlng  Moluun- 
med  Hamadei  to  the  United  States  as  quick- 
ly as  possible;  and 

(2)  Any  action  by  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  that  directly 
or  Indirectly  involves  the  exchange  of  Mo- 


hammed Hamadei  for  German  nationals 
being  held  hostage  by  terrorists  will  have 
extremely  serious  consequences  for  the  rela- 
tionship lietween  our  two  countries. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  concurrent  resolution  on 
t>ehalf  of  myself.  Senator  Dole,  and  63 
original  cosponsors.  All  together,  a 
total  of  65  Senators  support  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  we  learned 
that  an  American  Journalist.  Charles 
Glass,  was  kidnaped  in  Moslem  West 
Beirut.  The  abduction  of  Mr.  Glass 
raises  the  number  of  Americans  held 
hostage  in  Lebanon  to  nine. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  been  re- 
ceiving rather  discouraging  informa- 
tion from  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment, information  that  would  lead  us 
to  believe  that  the  West  Germans  are 
not  going  to  extradite  Mohammed  Ha- 
madei. the  alleged  killer  of  Navy  Diver 
Robert  Stethem,  to  the  United  States 
for  trial  and  prosecution. 

Such  a  decision  would  be  a  capitula- 
tion to  terrorists  and  all  that  they 
stand  for.  What  a  sad  decision. 

Joining  me  today  are  Senators 
Dixon.  DeConcini.  and  Dole  along 
with  61  other  original  cosponsors,  to 
introduce  a  resolution  urging  our 
President  to  express  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  West  Germany  in  the  strong- 
est possible  terms  that  Hamadei  be  ex- 
tradited immediately  to  the  United 
States. 

This  resolution  also  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  any  effort  by 
the  West  German  Government  to 
allow  Hamadei  to  escape  justice 
through  a  trade  for  West  German  na- 
tionals being  held  in  Lebanon  will 
have  very  serious  consequences  upon 
the  relationship  between  our  two 
countries. 

Senator  Dole  and  I  sent  a  telegram 
today  to  Attorney  General  Meese, 
urging  him  to  reaffirm  American  insis- 
tance  that  Hamadei  be  extradited. 

Attorney  General  Meese  will  soon  be 
meeting  with  West  German  officials 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to  read 
the  telegram  we  sent  today  to  Attor- 
ney General  Meese: 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General: 

We  understand  that  you  will  be  meeting 
shortly  with  West  German  officials  to  dis- 
cuss our  pending  request  for  extradition  of 
accused  terrorist  and  murderer  Motiammed 
Hamadei. 

As  you  enter  those  talks,  we  wanted  to  re- 
affirm for  you  the  deep  concern  in  the  Con- 
gress about  this  issue.  We  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  West  German  Government  would 
not  honor  this  extradition  request.  It  Is  en- 
tirely in  conformity  with  our  bilateral  extra- 
dition treaty  with  Bonn.  It  Is  critically  im- 
portant to  establish  our  bilateral  coopera- 
tion as  we  address  the  urgent  and  tragic 
issue  of  international  terrorism.  If  this  issue 
Is  not  satisfactorily  resolved,  it  will  inevita- 
bly affect  broader  United  SUtes-West 
German  relations. 

Today  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  the  family  of  Robert  Stethem— 


Indeed,  Mr.  President,  the  family  Is 
here  and  Is  looking  on. 

To  conclude  the  telegram: 
the  American  citizen  of  whose  murder  Ha- 
madei is  accused.  You  can  imagine  their 
feelings  of  deep  sadness;  you  can  appreciate 
their  feelings  of  frustration  that  there  has 
been  such  delay  in  attempting  to  bring  Ha- 
madei to  justice— American  justice. 

We  promised  the  Stethem  family  we 
would  not  rest  until  Hamadei  is  brought  to 
this  country,  in  accord  with  legal  proce- 
dures, to  stand  trial.  We  will  keep  that 
promise. 

We  know  we  can  count  on  you  to  make 
the  strongest  and  most  determined  repre- 
sentations to  the  West  German  authorities. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Alponse  D'Amato, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Bob  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  as  Indicated  In  our 
telegram,  we  hope  we  can  coimt  on  the 
Attorney  General  to  make  the  strong- 
est case  possible.  I  hope  that  that  is 
the  case,  Mr.  President,  because  in  the 
spirit  of  that  extradition  treaty  the  de- 
cision should  be  that  Hamadei  be 
charged  and  tried  here,  where  he  can 
best  be  prosecuted  and  brought  to  Jus- 
tice, not  out  of  reaction  to  the  fear  of 
what  terrorists  will  or  will  not  do  in 
the  future.  If  Hamadei  is  not  extradit- 
ed, it  will  mean  that  the  Germans 
have  decided  to  bow  to  terrorist  pres- 
sure rather  than  promote  the  most  ef- 
fective prosecution  available  under  the 
treaty. 

What  can  the  Germans  hope  to  gain 
by  trying  Hamadei?  The  answer  is  ob- 
vious—an eventual  trade  of  Hamadei 
for  ^the  two  German  hostages.  The 
West  German  Government  should 
take  careful  note  of  the  fact  that  to 
date,  all  of  its  negotiations,  discussions 
et  cetera,  have  not  changed  the  status 
of  the  German  nationals  held  hostage. 
By  failing  to  extradite  Hamadei,  the 
Germans  will  be  leaving  themselves 
open  to  more  demands  from  the  ter- 
rorists. 

Germany  certainly  is  not  the  best 
place  to  try  Hamadei.  Most  of  the  wit- 
nesses and  victims  are  from  the  United 
States,  not  Germany. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to 
prosecute  Hamadei  now.  while  wit- 
nesses' memories  are  still  fresh.  If  the 
Germans  prosecute  Hamadei,  It  will 
take  them  at  least  1  full  year  to  devel- 
op their  case,  a  year  that  they  wiU 
spend  negotiating  with  terrorists.  It 
took  our  own  FBI  almost  2  years  to  as- 
semble all  the  evidence  against  Hama- 
dei. Mr.  President,  even  if  the  Ger- 
mans convict  Hamadei,  he  may  well  be 
freed  in  15  years  or  less.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  only  our  system  can  assure, 
if  convicted,  the  imposition  of  a  life 
sentence.  I  hope  the  German  Govern- 
ment can  be  persuaded  to  extradite 
Hamadei.  But  it  is  up  to  us  to  make 
those  argvunents.  It  is  up  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  President  to 
press  on. 
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It  seemi  to  me  that,  with  aU  the 
speeches  made  In  tferma  of  our  am er 
and  our  ioitow  over  the  brutality  of 
the  killing  of  that  Navy  diver,  we  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  put  those 
words  Into  mxme  action  not  only  by 
nixing  our  voice  but  also  by  urging 
the  administration  In  the  strongest 
way  to  go  forward  and  to  do  the  bust- 
new  of  the  people  and  to  pursue  Jus- 
tice. Justice  that  we  know  Is  correct. 
Justice  provided  for  under  the  extradi- 
tion treaty  we  have  with  Bonn. 
oosFomoKSHir  op  ksbolctioii 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Senator  D'Amato 
and  more  than  80  other  Senators  in 
sponsoring  this  important  resolution.  I 
would  again  express  by  admiration  for 
the  effective  leadership  that  Senator 
D'Amato  has  provided  on  this  issue— 
and  Indeed  on  the  broader  question  of 
forging  an  effective  strategy  to  combat 
terrorism. 

I  reaUy  think  that  Uttle  more  talk 
about  the  Hamadei  extradition  is  nec- 
essary. I  have  spoken  about  it  twice 
before  here  on  the  floor,  most  recently 
on  June  3— when  Senator  D'Amato 
and  I  wrote  the  President,  asking  him 
to  raise  the  extradition  question  with 
West  German  Chancellor  Kohl. 

TWB  PACT*  AKK  CUAK 

The  facts  are  clear. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Senate  are 
clear. 

What  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment ought  to  do  is  clear.  Mohammed 
Hamadei  ought  to  be  extradited.  He 
ought  to  be  extradited  now. 

Today.  Senator  D'Amato  and  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  the 
family  of  Robert  Stethem— who  was  a 
passenger  on  TWA  847;  the  young 
American  that  Hamadei  has  been  ac- 
cused of  murdering. 

They  are  a  brave  family;  a  grieving 
family.  They  do  not  want  revenge. 
They  do  want  justice.  And  they  will 
Just  not  accept  anyone  saying:  Well,  in 
this  case,  geopolitical  requirements 
weigh  more  heavily  than  justice. 

Senator  D'Amato  and  I  promised  the 
Stethem  family  that  we  would  not  rest 
until  Hamadei  is  brought  before  the 
bar  of  justice.  We  intend  to  keep  that 
promise. 

MSSSS  TO  ttWMT  WTTB  WIST  OKKMAMS 

We  understand  that  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Meese  wUl  be  meeting  with  West 
German  authorities  on  the  Hamadei 
case  next  week.  For  that  reason,  we 
have  sent  the  Attorney  General  a  tele- 
gram, expressing  the  strength  and 
depth  of  congressional  feelings  on  this 
issue.  It  is  important  that  Ed  Meese 
carry  that  message  loud  and  clear  to 
Bonn. 

And  we  can  send  the  same  message- 
even  more  strongly— by  all  Joining  in 
cosponsorlng  this  resolution.  And  by 
passing  it  quickly  and  uiumimously. 
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TIMS  TO  ACT 

Mr.  President,  we  should  act  on  this 
matter  decisively. 

It  is  important— as  part  of  our  effort 
to  forge  a  united  stand,  international- 
ly, against  terrorism. 

It  Is  significant— as  It  wUl  bear  on 
United  SUtes-West  German  relations. 

It  is  necessary— as  a  matter  of  simple 
justice. 

And  it  is  right— the  least  we  can  do 
for  the  family  of  Robert  Stethem. 


June  19,  1987 

AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


June  19,  1987 
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OMNIBUS  TRADE  ACT  OP  1986 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  237-RE- 
LATING  TO  THE  1988  WHEAT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Lugar. 
Mr.  Melchxr.  Mr.  Boschwttz.  Mr. 
BOKKH.  Mr.  Prksslkr.  Mr.  Symms.  Mr. 
Baucus.  Mr.  BuRDiCK.  Mr.  Gore.  Mrs. 
Kasskbaum.  Mr.  Karwis,  Mr.  Daschle, 
Mr.  EvAHS,  Mr.  Cochram,  Mr.  Duren- 
BSRGKR.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  NicKLES.  Mr. 
Conrad  and  Mr.  THxmMoio))  submitted 
the  following  resolution;  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to: 
S.  Res.  237 
Whereaa  United  Stales  wheat  producers 
are  still  awaiting  the  details  of  the  program 
for  the  1988  crop  of  wheat  esUbllshed 
under  section  107D  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1446»>-3); 

Whereas  demand  for  United  States  wheat, 
for  the  first  time  in  several  years,  will 
exceed  domestic  production; 

Whereas  United  States  wheat  exports  will 
be  up  more  than  10  percent  during  the  cur- 
rent marketing  year. 

Whereas  high  acreage  llmlUtion  (ARP) 
levels  under  the  acreage  llmlUtlon  program 
esUbllshed  under  section  107D(f)  of  such 
Act  Increase  the  per  unit  cost  of  producers 
and  reduce  farm  Income: 

Whereas  high  ARP  levels  send  the  wrong 
signal  to  foreign  competitors  by  encourag- 
ing them  to  Increase  agricultural  produc- 
tion; 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
discretion  to  set  the  ARP  level  at  nV4  per- 
cent for  the  1988  crop  of  wheat;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers  (NAWO)  has  recommended 
a  program  that  Includes  no  more  than  a 
27  V%  percent  ARP  level:  Now.  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that— 

(1)  It  Is  In  the  best  InteresU  of  United 
States  wheat  producers  to  Immediately  re- 
ceive the  details  of  the  program  for  the  1988 
crop  of  wheat  established  under  section 
107D  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
UAC.  1445b-3):  and 

(2)  such  program  should  provide  for  an 
acreage  limitation  program  (as  described  In 
section  107D<fM2)  of  such  Act)  under  which 
the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  for  harvest  on 
a  farm  would  be  limited  to  the  wheat  crop 
acreage  base  for  the  farm  reduced  by  no 
more  than  27  W  percent. 


SPECTER  AMENDMENT  NO.  315 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  SPECTER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  409)  to  authorize  negoti- 
ations of  reciprocal  trade  agreements, 
to  strengthen  United  States  trade 
laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  subtitle  A  of  title  III  of  the 
bill,  add  the  foUowlnr 

8KC.    -.    PRIVATE    ACTIONS    FOR    RELIEF    nOM 
UNFAIR  FOREIGN  tX)»iPETrnON. 

(a)  Claytom  Act.— Section  1  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  (15  U.S.C.  12)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
Uw  "section  801  of  the  Act  of  September  8. 
1916.  entitled  An  Act  to  raise  revenue,  and 
for  other  purposes'  (39  Stat.  798;  15  U.S.C. 
72);"  after  "nineteen  hundred  and  thir- 
teen;". 

(b)  Actios  for  Dumfiwo  Violatioks.— Sec- 
tion 801  of  the  Act  of  September  8.  1916  (39 
SUt.  798;  15  U.S.C.  72)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  801.  (a)  No  person  shall  Import  or 
sell  within  the  United  States  any  article 
manufactured  or  produced  in  a  foreign 
country  If— 

"(1)  such  article  Is  Imported  or  sold  within 
the  United  Slates  at  a  United  Slates  price 
which  Is  less  than  the  foreign  market  value 
or  constructed  value  of  such  article,  and 
"(2)  such  Importation  or  sale— 
"(A)  causes  or  threatens  material  Injury 
to  industry  or  labor  in  the  United  States,  or 
"(B)  prevents.  In  whole  or  In  part,  the  es- 
tablishment or  modernization  of  any  Indus- 
try In  the  United  SUtes. 

"(b)  Any  interested  party  whose  business 
or  property  is  Injured  by  reason  of  an  Im- 
portation or  sale  In  violation  of  this  section, 
may  bring  a  civil  action  In  the  district  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  the  Court 
of  International  Trade  against— 

"( 1 )  any  manufacturer  or  exporter  of  such 
article,  or 

"(2)  any  importer  of  such  article  into  the 
United  States  who  Is  related  to  the  manu- 
facturer or  exporter  of  such  article. 

•(c)  In  any  action  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (b).  upon  a  finding  of  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  shall— 

"(l)  be  granted  such  equiUble  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate,  which  may  Include  an 
Injunction  against  further  Importation  Into, 
or  sale  or  distribution  within,  the  United 
States  by  such  defendant  of  the  articles  in 
question,  or 

"(2)  if  such  Injunctive  relief  cannot  be 
timely  provided  or  Is  otherwise  Inadequate, 
recover  damages  for  the  injuries  sustained, 
and 

"(3)  recover  the  costs  of  the  action,  includ- 
ing reasonable  attorneys  fees. 

"(d)(1)    The    standard    of    proof    In    any 
action  filed  under  this  section  is  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence. 
"(2)  Upon- 

"(A)  a  prima  facie  showing  of  the  ele- 
menU  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  in  an 
action  brought  under  subsection  (b),  or 

"(B)  affirmative  final  determinations  ad- 
verse to  the  defendant  that  are  made  by  the 
administering  authority  and  the  United 
States     International    Trade    Commission 


under  section  735  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1673d)  relating  to  ImporU  of  the 
article  In  question  for  the  country  in  which 
the  manufacturer  of  the  article  is  l(x»ted, 
the  burden  of  proof  In  such  action  shall  be 
upon  the  defendant. 

"(e)(1)  Whenever,  in  any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (b).  it  shall  appear  to  the 
court  that  justice  requires  that  other  par- 
ties be  brought  before  the  court,  the  court 
may  cause  them  to  be  summoned,  without 
regard  to  where  they  reside,  and  the  subpoe- 
nas to  that  end  may  be  served  and  enforced 
in  any  district  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(2)  Any  foreign  manufacturer,  producer, 
or  exporter  who  sells  products,  or  for  whom 
products  are  sold  by  another  party  in  the 
United  SUtes,  shail  be  treated  as  having  ap- 
pointed the  District  Director  of  the  United 
SUtes  C^ustoms  Service  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  port  through  which 
the  product  is  commonly  Imported  as  the 
true  and  lawful  agent  of  such  manufacturer, 
producer,  or  exporter  upon  whom  may  be 
served  all  lawful  process  in  any  action 
brought  under  subsection  (b)  against  such 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  exporter. 

"(f)(1)  An  action  may  be  brought  imder 
subsection  (b)  only  if  such  action  Is  com- 
menced within  4  years  after  the  date  on 
which  the  cause  of  action  accrued. 

"(2)  The  running  of  the  4-year  period  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  suspended 
while  any  administrative  proceedings  under 
subtitle  B  of  UUe  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1673,  et  seq.)  relating  to  the 
product  that  is  the  subject  of  the  action 
brought  under  sul>section  (b),  or  any  appeal 
of  a  final  determination  In  such  proceeding. 
Is  pending  and  for  one  year  thereafter. 

"(g)  If  a  defendant  In  any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (b)  falls  to  comply  with 
any  discovery  order  or  other  order  or  decree 
of  the  court,  the  court  may— 

"(1)  enjoin  the  further  imporUtion  into, 
or  the  sale  or  distribution  within,  the 
United  SUtes  by  such  defendant  of  articles 
which  are  the  same  as,  or  similar  to,  those 
articles  which  are  alleged  in  such  action  to 
have  been  sold  or  imported  under  the  condi- 
tions described  in  subsection  (a)  until  such 
time  as  the  defendant  complies  with  such 
order  or  decree,  or 

"(2)  talce  any  other  action  authorized  by 
law  or  by  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure, Including  entering  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff. 

"(hKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  the  confidential  or  privileged  sUtus  ac- 
corded by  law  to  any  documents,  evidence, 
comments,  or  information  shsill  be  pre- 
served in  any  action  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (b). 

"(2)  The  court  in  any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (b)  may— 

"(A)  examine,  in  camera,  any  confidential 
or  privileged  material, 

"(B)  accept  depositions,  documents,  affl- 
daviu.  or  other  evidence  under  seal,  and 

"(C)  disclose  such  material  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  may 
order. 

"(1)  Any  action  brought  under  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  advanced  on  the  docket  and  ex- 
pedited In  every  way  possible. 

"(J)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Each  of  the  terms  'United  SUtes 
price",  'foreign  market  value',  'constructed 
value',  'subsidy',  and  'material  injury',  have 
the  respective  meaning  given  such  term  by 
title  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

"(2)  U- 

"(A)  a  subsidy  is  provided  to  the  manufac- 
turer, producer,  or  exporter  of  any  article, 
and 


"(B)  such  subsidy  Is  not  included  in  the 
foreign  market  value  or  constructed  value  of 
such  article  (but  for  this  paragraph), 
the  foreign  market  value  of  such  article  or 
the  constructed  value  of  such  article  shall 
l>e  increased  by  the  amount  of  such  subsi- 
dy.". 

"(k)  The  court  shall  permit  the  United 
SUtes  to  Intervene  in  any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (b),  as  a  matter  of  right. 
The  United  SUtes  shall  have  all  the  rights 
of  a  party  to  such  action. 

"(1)  Any  order  by  a  court  under  this  sec- 
tion Is  subject  to  nullification  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  the  President's  authority 
under  section  203  of  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
1702).". 

(c)  Actios  for  Scbsidiks  Violations.— 
'ntle  VIII  of  the  Act  of  September  8,  1916 
(39  SUt.  798;  15  U.S.C.  72  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  807.  (a)  No  person  shall  Import  or 
sell  within  the  United  SUtes  any  article 
manufactured  or  produced  In  a  foreign 
country  If — 

"(1)  the  foreign  country,  any  person  who 
is  a  citizen  or  national  of  the  foreign  coun- 
try, or  a  corporation,  association,  or  other 
organization  organized  in  the  foreign  coun- 
try. Is  providing  (directly  or  Indirectly)  a 
subsidy  with  respect  to  the  manufacture, 
production,  or  exportation  of  such  article, 
and 

"(2)  such  imporUtion  or  sale— 

"(A)  causes  or  threatens  material  injury 
to  Industry  or  labor  in  the  United  SUtes,  or 

"(B)  prevenU,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  es- 
Ublishment  or  modernization  of  any  indus- 
try in  the  United  SUtes. 

"(b)  Any  Interested  party  whose  business 
or  property  is  injured  by  reason  of  an  im- 
porUtion or  sale  in  violation  of  this  section, 
may  bring  a  civil  action  in  the  district  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  the  Court 
of  International  Trade  against— 

"(1)  any  manufacturer  or  exporter  of  such 
article,  or 

"(2)  any  Importer  of  such  article  into  the 
United  SUtes  who  Is  related  to  the  manu- 
facturer or  exporter  of  such  article. 

"(c)  In  any  action  brought  under  sul>sec- 
tlon  (b),  upon  a  finding  of  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  shall— 

"(1)  tie  granted  such  equiUble  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate,  which  may  include  an 
injunction  against  further  ImporUtion  into, 
or  sale  or  distribution  within,  the  United 
SUtes  by  such  defendant  of  the  articles  in 
question,  or 

"(2)  If  such  injunctive  relief  cannot  be 
timely  provided  or  is  otherwise  inadequate, 
recover  damages  for  the  injuries  sustained, 
and 

"(3)  recover  the  costs  of  the  action,  includ- 
ing reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

"(dMl)  The  standard  of  proof  in  any 
action  filed  under  this  section  Is  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence. 

■•(2)  Upon— 

"(A)  a  prima  facie  showing  of  the  ele- 
ments set  forth  in  sut>section  (a)  in  an 
action  brought  under  subsection  <b),  or 

"(B)  affirmative  final  determinations  ad- 
verse to  the  defendant  that  are  made  by  the 
administering  authority  and  the  United 
SUtes  International  Trade  Commission 
under  section  705  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1671d)  relating  to  Imports  of  the 
article  In  question  for  the  country  in  which 
the  manufacturer  of  the  article  is  Icx^ted, 
the  burden  of  proof  in  such  action  shall  be 
upon  the  defendant. 


"(eKl)  Whenever,  in  any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (b),  it  shall  appear  to  the 
court  that  justice  requires  that  other  par- 
ties be  brought  before  the  court,  the  court 
may  cause  them  to  be  summoned,  without 
regard  to  where  they  reside,  and  the  subpoe- 
nas to  ttiat  end  may  be  served  and  enforced 
in  any  district  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Any  foreign  manufacturer,  producer, 
or  exporter  who  sells  products,  or  for  whom 
products  are  sold  by  another  party  In  the 
United  SUtes,  shall  be  treated  as  having  ap- 
pointed the  District  Director  of  the  United 
SUtes  C^istoms  Service  of  the  DeiMrtment 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  port  through  which 
the  product  Is  commonly  imported  as  the 
true  and  lawful  agent  of  such  manufacturer, 
producer,  or  exporter  upon  whom  may  be 
served  all  lawful  process  in  any  action 
brought  under  subsection  (b)  against  such 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  exporter. 

"(fKl)  An  action  may  l>e  brought  under 
subsection  (b)  only  if  such  action  is  com- 
menced within  4  years  after  the  date  on 
which  the  c»use  of  action  accrued. 

"(2)  The  running  of  the  4-year  period  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  suspended 
while  any  administrative  proceedings  under 
subtitle  A  of  title  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1671.  et  seq.)  reUtlng  to  the 
product  that  is  the  subject  of  the  action 
brought  under  subsection  (b).  or  any  appeal 
of  a  final  determination  in  such  proceeding, 
is  pending  and  for  one  year  thereafter. 

"(g)  If  a  defendant  in  any  action  brought 
imder  subsection  (b)  fails  to  comply  with 
any  discovery  order  or  other  order  or  decree 
of  the  court,  the  court  may— 

"(1)  enjoin  the  further  ImporUtion  into, 
or  the  sale  or  distribution  within,  the 
United  SUtes  by  such  defendant  of  articles 
which  are  the  same  as,  or  similar  to.  those 
articles  which  are  alleged  in  such  action  to 
have  l>een  sold  or  imported  under  the  condi- 
tions descril>ed  in  sut>section  (a)  until  such 
time  as  the  defendant  complies  with  such 
order  or  decree,  or 

"(2)  take  any  other  action  authorized  by 
law  or  by  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure, including  entering  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff. 

"(hKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  confidential  or  privileged  sUtus  ac- 
corded by  law  to  any  documents,  evidence, 
comments,  or  information  shall  be  pre- 
served in  any  action  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (b). 

"(2)  The  court  in  any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (b)  may— 

"(A)  examine.  In  camera,  any  confidential 
or  privileged  material, 

"(B)  accept  depositions,  documents,  affi- 
davits, or  other  evidence  under  seal,  and 

"(C)  disclose  such  material  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  may 
order. 

"(i)  Any  action  brought  under  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  advanced  on  the  docket  and  ex- 
pedited in  every  way  possible. 

"(j)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  each  of 
the  terms  'subsidy'  and  'material  injury' 
have  the  respective  meaning  given  such 
term  by  title  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

"(k)  The  court  shall  permit  the  United 
SUtes  to  intervene  in  any  action  brought 
under  sut>section  (b),  as  a  matter  of  right. 
The  United  SUtes  shall  have  all  the  righU 
of  a  party  to  such  action. 

"(1)  Any  order  by  a  court  under  this  sec- 
tion is  subject  to  nullification  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  the  President's  authority 
under  section  203  of  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  (50  IJJS.C. 
1702).". 
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"(a)  Any  Intererted  party  whoae  bualnea* 
or  property  is  injured  by  a  fraudulent. 
groMly  necUgent.  or  negUgent  violation  of 
■action  59a(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
UJB.C  1592)  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  the 
district  court  of  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  or 
In  the  Court  of  International  Trade,  with- 
out reapect  to  the  amount  In  controveray. 

"(b)  Upon  proof  by  an  interested  party 
that  the  business  or  property  of  such  inter- 
ested party  has  been  injured  by  a  fraudu- 
lent, grossly  negligent,  or  negligent  viola 
Uon  of  section  Ma<a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  such  Interested  party  shall— 

•'(1)  be  granted  such  wjulUble  relief  as 
may  be-  appropriate,  which  may  Include  an 
Injunction  against  further  ImporUtlon  into 
the  United  States  of  the  articles  or  products 
In  question,  or 

"(2)  if  such  Injxmctlve  relief  cannot  be 
timely  provided  or  U  otherwise  Irjadequate. 
recover  damages  for  the  injuries  sustained. 

and 

"(3)  recover  the  cosU  of  suit,  including 
reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

•'(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  The  term  'Interested  party'  means— 

"(A)  A  manufacturer,  producer,  or  whole- 
aler  In  the  United  SUtes  of  a  like  or  com- 
peting product,  or 

"(B)  a  trade  or  business  association  a  ma- 
jority of  whose  members  manufacture, 
produce,  or  wholesale  a  like  product  or  a 
competing  product  In  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  term  like  product'  means  a  prod- 
uct which  Is  like,  or  in  the  absence  of  like. 
most  similar  In  characteristics  and  uses  with 
products  being  Imported  into  the  United 
States  In  violation  of  section  S92<a)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

"(3)  The  term  competing  product'  means 
a  product  which  competes  with  or  Is  a  sub- 
stitute for  products  being  imported  into  the 
United  SUtes  in  violation  of  secUon  592(a) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

■•(d)  The  court  shall  permit  the  United 
States  to  Intervene  in  any  action  brought 
under  this  section,  as  a  matter  of  right.  The 
United  SUtes  shaU  have  all  the  righU  of  a 
party. 

"(e)  Any  order  by  a  court  under  this  sec- 
tion Is  subject  to  nullification  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  the  President's  authority 
under  section  203  of  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  (50  UJB.C. 

no2).". 

(2)  The  Uble  of  contents  for  chapter  95  of 
title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowlnr 

"1586.  Private  enforcement  action  for  cus- 
toms fraud.", 
(e)  AccoRDAHCs  With  OATT.-lt  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  provisions  of 
this  section  are  consistent  with,  and  in 
accord  with,  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  (OATT). 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT  AMENDMENTS 


DURENBEROER  AMENDMENT 

NO.  316 
(Ordered  referred  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works.) 


Mr.  DURENBEROER  aubmltted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  1384)  to  amend 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 

At  the  end  thereof  add  the  foUowing  new 
section:  ^  ^ 

'•Sk.  85.  (a)  SecUon  202(bHl)  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

•■(D)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
regtilatlons  under  subsection  (a)  applicable 
to  emissions  of  formaldehyde  from  light- 
duty  vehicles  and  engines  manufactured 
during  and  after  model  year  1990  which 
may  be  fueled,  in  whole  or  In  part,  by  fuels 
other  than  gasoline.  Such  regulations  shall 
contain  standards  which  reflect  the  greatest 
degree  of  emission  reduction  achievable 
through  the  application  of  technology 
which  the  Administrator  determines  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  available.  In 
no  event  may  such  regulations  permit  emis- 
sions of  formaldehyde  at  a  higher  rate  than 
from  comparable  gasoline- fueled  vehicles. 

■■(b)  Section  202(aH3)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting the  following  new  subparagraph 
after  (E)  and  redesignating  succeeding  para- 
graphs accordingly: 

■■(P)  The  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
regulations  under  paragraph  (1)  applicable 
to  emissions  of  formaldehyde  (i)  from 
heavy-duty  vehicles  and  engines  and  (11) 
from  light-duty  trucks  and  engines  manu- 
factured during  and  after  model  year  1991 
which  may  be  fueled,  in  whole  or  In  part,  by 
fuels  other  than  gasoline.  Such  regulaUons 
shall  conUln  standards  which  reflect  the 
greatest  degree  of  emission  reduction 
achievable  through  the  application  of  tech- 
nology which  the  Administrator  determines 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  available. 
In  no  event  may  such  regulations  permit 
emissions  of  formaldehyde  at  a  higher  rate 
than  from  comparable  gasoline-fueled  vehi- 
cles. 

"(c)  Section  211  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  provisions: 
••(h)  TssnitG  AMD  RsviKW  or  Pun.  Addi- 
Tivas  AHB  LDBKicinrs.- Notwithstanding 
other  requlremenU  of  this  section,  effective 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  It 
shall  be  unlawful  to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  In- 
troduce Into  commerce  any  fuel  additive  or 
lubricant  unless  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines, after  notice  and  opportunity  to  com- 
ment, that  such  fuel  additive  or  lubricant 
(and  all  byproducU  of  such  fuel  additive  or 
lubricant  which  may  reasonably  be  antici- 
pated as  a  result  of  lU  use)  have  been  sut>- 
Jected  to  thorough  and  complete  health  and 
environmental  effects  testing  and  may  not 
reasonably  be  anticipated  to  cause  any  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  health  of  persons  or  the 
environment. 

'•(1)  Rkduction  ih  Behzene.  Toluene.  Ain> 
Xtlehis.- Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment,  the  Administrator  shall 
issue  regulations,  after  notice  and  opportu- 
nity to  comment,  which  limit  the  permissi- 
ble concentration  of  benzene,  toluene,  and 
xylenes  In  gasoline  sold,  offered  for  sale,  or 
introduced  Into  commerce  more  than  five 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  to  the 
lowest  concentration  of  such  substances 
that  the  Administrator  determines  was  con- 
tained in  gasoline  In  any  of  the  ten  years 
preceding  the  date  of  enactment.  Such  regu- 
lations shall  also  provide  for  phased  reduc- 
tions in  the  permissible  concentration  of 
such  substances  In  gasoline  in  the  five  year 
period  after  the  date  of  enactment.  It  shall 
be  unlawful  to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  Intro 
duce    Into    commerce    gasoline    containing 


such  substances  in  concentrations  In  excess 
of  those  permitted  by  such  regulations. 


SENATORIAL  ELECTION 
CAMPAIGN  ACT 


FORD  AMENDMENT  NOS.  317 
AND  318 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  Uble.) 
Mr.  PORD  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  2)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  pro- 
vide for  a  voluntary  system  of  spend- 
ing limits  and  partial  public  financing 
of  Senate  general  election  campaigns, 
to  limit  contributions  by  multicandl- 
date  political  committees,  and  for 
other  purposes:  as  follows: 

AMENDiixirr  No.  317 
At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

poLmcAL  coMxrrm  axHarrrs 
Sec.         .  Subsection  (e)  of  section  3628  of 
title  39,  United  States  C:ode.  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

AMENDMnrr  No.  318 
On  page  88.  after  line  10.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

NEWSLXTTERS 

Sec.  15.  Section  3210(aH3KO)  of  title  39, 
United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
■.  other  than  newsletters  from  members  of 
the  Senate"  after  "mass  mailings  ". 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  President,  this  after- 
noon I  am  submitting  two  amend- 
ments. We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk. 
We  have  heard  a  lot  of  good  speeches. 

1  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  DakoU  [Mr.  Daschle!  made 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  speeches  as 
regards  the  difference  between  the 
McConnell-Packwood  and  S.  2  bills 
that  I  have  heard  so  far.  I  was  im- 
pressed by  how  he  was  interested  In 
the  young  people  who  were  sitting 
here  in  the  Chamber,  and  what  the 
costs  would  be  to  them  and  what  their 
bill  would  be  in  order  to  nm  for  public 
office,  particularly  a  seat  in  this  distin- 
guished body. 

We  have  heard  those  who  oppose  S. 

2  say  that  they  do  not  want  to  use  any 
public  funding;  that  they  do  not  want 
it  to  cost  any  money.  I  have  also  heard 
the  distinguished  Senators  that  pro- 
pose the  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs 
proposal  particularly  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  GrammI, 
that  if  you  are  going  to  offer  an 
amendment,  if  you  are  going  to  offer  a 
piece  of  legislation,  you  ought  to  have 
offsetting  cost  savings. 

This  afternoon.  Mr.  President,  1 
hope  that  my  two  amendments  will 
draw  some  attention,  because  both  of 
these  amendments  will  have  offsetting 
funding,  as  it  relates  to  the  cost  of 
campaign  reform,  which  I  consider  one 
of  the  major  pieces  of  legislation  that 


has  been  put  forward  since  I  have 
been  In  the  Senate. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  [Mr.  B-tro],  Senator 
BoRDf.  and  others,  who  worked  so 
hard  to  try  to  put  together  this  piece 
of  legislation  today. 

So,  Mr.  President,  my  first  amend- 
ment would  be  to  repeal  section 
3626(e)  of  title  39  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  which  extends  to  political  party 
committees  the  third-class  mailing 
rate. 

The  Intent  of  Congress  In  adopting 
this  section  was  to  extend  the  non- 
profit third-class  mail  rates  to  the  two 
national  party  (X)mmittees,  the  SUte 
committees  of  those  two  parties,  the 
Senate  and  House  party  committee. 
But.  through  poor  drafting,  adminis- 
trative regulations,  and  court  deci- 
sions, we  now  have  708  political  parties 
that  are  taking  advantage  of  that  one 
piece  of  legislation  and  they  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  third-class  mall  rate 
which  reduces  their  costs  somewhere 
between  5  and  6  cents  per  piece  of 
maU. 

Mr.  President,  the  Interesting  part  is 
some  of  these  parties  that  are  taldng 
advantage  of  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation,  or  the  amendment  to  the 
sUtute:  The  Free  Libertarian  Party  is 
one,  the  Conservative  Party  of  the 
SUte  of  New  York,  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party,  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party. 
American  Independent  Party— and 
now,  Mr.  President,  listen  to  this— the 
Communist  Party  of  Ohio,  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Maine,  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America  are  the  ones  who  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  one  particu- 
lar sUtute  that  gives  the  third-class 
mailing  permit  that  we  passed  with 
one  Intent. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  annual  sav- 
ings by  eliminating  this  one  small  sec- 
tion of  our  Federal  sUtutes  would  be 
between  $11  million,  which  is  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Postal  Service  Depart- 
ment, and  $13  million,  which  Is  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office's  esti- 
mate. That  means  somewhere  between 
$11  million  and  $13  million  annually 
would  be  saved.  That  means  we  could 
reduce  the  budget  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  that  would  offset,  then,  any 
costs  that  might  be  derived  as  they 
relate  to  the  public  funding  of  cam- 
paigns  for  the  UJS.  Seiuite.  That  would 
make  us  between  $24  million  and  $26 
million  every  2  years. 

Now.  the  annualized  estimate  of  S.  2 
for  the  year  1990.  the  high  is  only 
$20.3  million  and  the  low  Is  $16.25  mil- 
lion. So  this  one  item.  then,  would 
eliminate  the  cost,  would  be  the  offset, 
as  it  relates  to  public  funding  of  the 
campaign  reform  bill,  as  it  relates  to 
S.  2. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  that  is  not 
enough  money— some  will  have  ques- 
tions about  the  cost— I  have  a  second 


amendment  which  is  a  very  simple 
amendment.  It  Just  eliminates  the 
franking  privilege  as  it  relates  to  news- 
letters for  all  U.S.  Senators,  those  who 
are  now  taking  advantage  of  it;  a  great 
many  are  not.  But  it  would  modify  sec- 
tion 3210(A)(6)  of  title  29  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  franks,  franldng  for  mailing  con- 
gressional newsletters. 

Mr.  President,  that  has  an  aimual 
saving  of  $13  million  and  a  2-year 
saving  of  $26  million.  So  when  you 
begin  to  put  all  these  together,  you 
have  more  than  enough  to  offset  the 
cost  of  public  financing  of  senatorial 
campaigns. 

If  the  argument  is  going  to  be  we  do 
not  want  to  use  public  funding,  that 
means  it  is  direct.  What  I  am  saying  to 
my  colleagues  Is:  Here  Is  an  offset.  We 
are  going  to  take  away  the  mailing 
privileges,  the  cut  rate  to  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  Ohio,  the  Communist 
Party  of  Maine,  the  Communist  Party 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  say  we 
are  going  to  use  that  to  elect  our  U.S. 
Senators.  I  think  it  is  a  good  way  to 
offset  any  cost  to  the  general  fimd. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues hear  about  this  over  the  week- 
end; that  when  they  come  back  in  here 
on  Tuesday  they  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]  might 
have  a  good  Idea.  That  g(x>d  Idea  Is 
that  we  have  the  funding  necessary  to 
offset  any  cost  to  the  public  general 
fund  as  it  relates  to  the  reform  of  our 
political  process  in  this  country. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
suBcoiofrrrEE  on  oversight  op  covEiuncEin 

MAMAGEMZMT 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Manage- 
ment, Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  will  hold  a  hearing  on  postem- 
ployment  lobbying  restrictions  on 
Thursday.  June  25,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in 
room  342  of  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

SUBCOIOIITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS,  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  PORESTS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  aimounce  for  the  public 
that  a  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  Natlotud  Parlts  and  Forests. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  July  14, 
1987,  2  p.m..  In  room  SD-366  of  the 
Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Building  In 
Washington.  DC. 

The  purpose  of  this  hearing  Is  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  a  measure  current- 
ly pending  before  the  subcommittee — 
S.  735,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965, 
and  for  other  piuposes. 

Those  wishing  information  about 
testifying  at  the  hearing  or  submitting 
written  sUtements  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands.  Na- 


tional Parks  and  Forests,  U.S.  Senate, 
room  SD-364,  Dlrksen  Senate  Office 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  DC.,  20510.  For 
further  information,  please  contact 
Tom  WlUiams  at  224-7145. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  public  that  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands,  National 
Parks  and  Forests. 

The  hearings  will  take  place  July  21 
and  JiUy  23,  1987,  2  pjn..  In  room  SD- 
366  of  the  Dlrksen  Senate  Office 
Building  in  Washington.  DC. 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  Is  to 
receive  testimony  on  a  measure  cur- 
rently pending  before  the  subcommit- 
tee—S.  7,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  lands  in  the  Cali- 
fornia desert. 

Those  wishing  information  about 
testifying  at  the  hearings  or  submit- 
ting written  statements  should  write 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands, 
National  Parks  and  Forests,  U.S. 
Senate,  room  SD-364,  Dlrksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington.  DC 
20510.  For  further  Information,  please 
contact  Tom  Williams  at  224-7145  or 
Beth  Norcross  at  224-7933. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

subcommittee  on  environmental 
protection 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environmental  Protection, 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
June  19,  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  toxic 
air  pollutants. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMTTTEB  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  BYRD.  lit.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Friday,  Jime  19,  1987,  to  receive  a 
briefing  from  committee  staff  relative 
to  a  Marine  Corps  nomination  list  that 
is  pending  before  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

SUBOOMMITTKE  ON  SEUURITUS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Securities  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs be  allowed  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Friday,  June 
19, 1987,  to  conduct  oversight  hearings 
on  the  definition  of  Insider  trading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
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of  the  Senate  on  Friday.  June  19, 1987. 
to  omduct  a  hearing  on  polygraph*. 

The  PRKSIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  ao  ordered. 

■uaoomcrrm  on  i(B*a  bastbui  akb  south 
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lation  loophole  on  alleged  scientific 
takings.* 


Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Near  Eastern  and  South 
Asian  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Fttreign  Relations  be  authorised  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Friday.  June  19.  1987.  at  2  pjn.  to 
hold  a  hearfaog  on  ambassadorial  nomi- 
nations.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SAVINO  WHALES 
•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
this  coming  Monday,  June  22,  is  the 
start  of  the  IntemaUonal  Whaling 
Commission  meeting  In  Bournemouth. 
England.  It  may  be  the  finish  for 
whales— unless  the  IWC  plugs  a  regu- 
lation loophole  that  is  allowing  the 
continued  slvighter  of  whales. 

The  International  Whaling  Commis- 
sion is  the  international  forum  of 
whaling  and  nonwhaling  nations.  A 
long-term  moratorium  on  commercial 
whaling  was  approved  by  the  IWC,  ef- 
fective January  1,  1986.  But  acme 
countries  ignored  the  moratorium: 
Japan.  Norway,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
continued  whaling  last  year,  despite 
worldwide  public  outcry. 

Some  countries— such  as  the  Philip- 
pines—have already  ended  commercial 
whaling.  The  Soviet  Union  has  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  do  so.  But 
while  major  whaling  nations  say  they 
will  discontinue  commercial  whaling, 
several  are  suddenly  very  interested  in 
killing  whales  in  the  name  of  science— 
for  study.  Iceland  has  been  the  initial 
leader  in  this  new-found  Interest  In 
whale  research.  Last  year.  117  sei  and 
fin  whales  were  killed  by  Iceland— and 
the  whale  meat  was  intended  for 
export  to  Japan.  So  far,  the  United 
States  and  Germany  tiave  successfully 
blocked  this  scheme. 

Now  Japan.  South  Korea,  and 
Norway  are  proposing  so-called  scien- 
tific projects,  and  other  countries  are 
watching  to  see  if  these  three  coun- 
tries are  successful.  According  to  the 
Whale  Center— a  conservation  and 
education  organization  based  in  Oak- 
land, C A— 1,530  whales  may  be  butch- 
ered next  year  In  the  name  of  science. 
If  wtiales  are  to  be  studied  for  sci- 
ence, there  are  all  sorts  of  ways  to  do 
it  without  slaughter  Photo  identifica- 
tion, radio  telemetry,  and  nonintruslve 
observations  can  provide  data. 

The  salvation  of  whales  is  on  the 
line  in  Bournemouth.  The  Interna- 
tional Whaling  Commission  must  meet 
its  responsibility— and  close  the  regu- 


FATHERS  DAY 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
•cross  the  Nation  families  will  Join  to- 
gether this  Sunday  to  celebrate  Fa- 
ther's Day.  As  a  proud  father  of  eight 
myself,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  this  special  holiday. 

Originating  In  1909.  Sonora  Louise 
Smart  Dodd  of  Spokane,  WA.  Is  cred- 
ited with  the  idea  for  the  Father's  Day 
observance.  Her  inspiration  was  her 
own  father,  William  Smart,  who  was  a 
Civil  War  veteran  who  raised  Mrs. 
Dodd  and  her  five  brothers  by  himself. 
Realizing  the  difficulties  he  must  have 
faced,  and  In  appreciation  for  his  con- 
stant devotion  to  his  family,  she  spoke 
to  the  minister  of  her  church  about 
her  desire  to  observe  a  day  in  which 
fathers  should  receive  words  of  appre- 
ciation and  affection  from  their  chil- 
dren. 

Her  minister  warmly  approved  the 
idea  and  the  first  Father's  Day  was 
celebrated  on  the  third  Sunday  in 
June  1910.  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
officially  approved  the  idea  in  1916: 

A  day  to  strengthen  the  reUtlonshlpa  be- 
tween fathers  and  their  children,  and  also 
to  Impress  upon  fathers  the  full  measure  of 
their  obligations. 

I  would  ask  that  fathers  everywhere 
Join  me  this  Sunday  when  I  renew  my 
commitment  to  love  and  protect  my 
children.  In  our  society  today.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  easy  to  diminish  the 
role  of  father.  This  is  a  mistake;  there 
Is  no  role  more  Important  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  family  and  ultimately  so- 
ciety than  that  of  the  father.  Douglas 
MacArthur,  our  great  military  hero, 
stressed  the  importance  of  fatherhood 
when  he  said: 

By  profession  I  am  a  soldier  and  take 
pride  In  that  fact.  But  I  am  prouder-lnflnlt- 
ley  prouder— to  be  a  father.  A  soldier  de- 
stroys In  order  to  build;  the  father  only 
builds,  never  destroys.  The  one  has  the  po- 
tentiality of  death,  the  other  embodies  cre- 
ation and  life.  And  while  the  hordes  of 
death  are  mighty,  the  battalions  of  life  are 
mightier  still.  It  is  my  hope  that  my  son. 
when  I  am  gone,  will  remember  me  not  from 
the  battle  but  In  the  home  repeating  with 
him  our  simple  dally  prayer. 

I  think  the  most  valuable  thing  a 
father  can  do  for  his  child  Is  to  inspire 
and  encourage  him.  As  with  Mrs. 
Dodd,  my  own  father  was  perhaps  my 
greatest  inspiration  to  work  to  my  full 
potential  and  accept  new  challenges. 

My  father  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  from  Italy  when  he  was  14 
years  old.  He  knew  no  English  and  had 
only  4  years  of  formal  education.  My 
father  was  a  h»M  working  man.  He 
knew  that  In  order  to  succeed,  you 
must  have  a  dream  and  then  work  to 
achieve  it. 

When  I  was  growing  up,  my  family 
owned  a  small  store.  Fortunately,  my 
father  was  a  very  successful  business- 


man and  we  did  quite  well.  However, 
he  was  always  very  careful  to  make 
sure  that  his  children  were  aware  of 
how  lucky  they  were,  and  saw  to  it 
that  we  didn't  take  our  good  fortune 
for  granted. 

My  father  was  a  generous  man  and 
he  wanted  his  children  to  have  every 
advantage.  But,  he  saw  to  it  that  we 
had  the  satisfaction  of  earning  certain 
privileges.  By  constantly  challenging 
me,  my  father  taught  me  to  make 
thoughtful  decisions.  Although  I  was 
the  one  with  a  degree  from  high 
school,  college,  and  law  school,  my 
father  had  a  wealth  of  knowledge.  His 
encoiumgement  helped  me  to  move 
ahead  with  foresight.  I  hope  I  have 
passed  this  wisdom  on  to  my  own  chil- 
dren. 

For  hundreds  of  years  fathers  have 
lifted,  inspired  and  blessed  the  lives 
around  them  through  acts  of  selfless- 
ness and  courage.  It  \s  because  of  what 
fathers  give  to  their  children,  and.  in 
the  process,  for  society,  tiiat  I  ask  you 
to  Join  me  in  honoring  them  on  Fa- 
ther's Day.* 


ALEXANDER  lOFFE 
•  Mr.  DsCGNCINl.  Ur.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  tragic  fate  of  Alex- 
ander loffe  and  his  family.  Alexander 
is  an  Internationally  known  mathema- 
tician who  lias  been  trying  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  for  more  than  a 
decade.  I  first  met  Alexander  during  a 
visit  to  Moscow  in  1978.  Since  that 
time,  I  have  raised  his  case  with  Soviet 
officials  at  every  appropriate  opportu- 
nity. Unfortunately,  all  to  no  avail. 

I  spoke  to  Alexander  on  the  phone 
this  week  and  he  Informed  me  that  he 
will  begin  another  hunger  strike  on 
June  22  to  protest  his  most  recent  visa 
refusal  by  the  Soviet  Government. 
Furthermore,  he  was  told  he  could  not 
reapply  until  1993. 

Alexander,  who  first  applied  to  emi- 
grate in  1976,  has  been  continually 
denied  an  emigration  visa  on  "state  se- 
crecy" grounds.  This  Is  an  outrageous 
reason  In  light  of  the  fact  that  Alexan- 
der voluntarily  left  the  institute  in 
question  in  1972  and  any  information 
he  may  have  acquired  is  now  antiquat- 
ed. Moreover.  Alexander's  work  had 
only  dealt  with  mathematical  prob- 
lems and  his  papers  were  published  in 
academic  journals  within  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  abroad.  Surely.  Soviet  technology 
cannot  be  that  stagnant  that  people 
are  refused  visas  on  their  exposure  to 
"classified  information"  obtained  15 
years  ago.  Surely,  Alexander  cannot  be 
a  threat  to  his  Government's  security. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
Soviet  Government's  current  policy  of 
frequently  using  "state  secrets"  and 
"state  security"  as  grounds  for  deny- 
ing visas.  This  new  decree,  which  went 
into  effect  in  January  of  this  year. 


falls  to  provide  guidelines  as  to  the 
limitations  period  on  access  to  state  se- 
crets and,  therefore,  continues  to 
permit  Soviet  officials  to  create  their 
own  arbitrary  niles,  based  on  nothing 
more  tlian  expediency.  It  Is  apparent 
that  an  applicant  who  is  alleged  to 
have  knowledge  of  state  secrets  could 
be  permanently  denied  an  exit  visa. 

What  did  Gorbachev  mean  when  he 
stated  at  a  Paris  press  conference  on 
October  2,  1985,  that  the  length  of  the 
declassification  period  lasts  from  5  to 
10  years.  Tliis  is  most  certainly  not  the 
reality  of  the  situation  in  Alexander 
loffe's  case,  as  well  as  many  other 
Soviet  emigration  cases. 

What  does  Gorbachev  mean  when 
he  speaks  of  "glasnost?"  Do  the  new 
Soviet  laws  liberalize  or  prevent  emi- 
gration? 

This  issue  was  recently  addressed  by 
Ambassador  Zimmerman,  the  head  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  in  Vienna  which  is 
reviewing  implementation  of  all  as- 
pects of  the  final  act  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe.  The  cornerstone  of  this  inter- 
national agreement,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Helsinki  accords,  is 
recognition  of  and  compliance  with 
fundamental  human  rights  principles. 
Representatives  from  35  nations,  in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union,  signed  this 
document  on  August  1.  1975.  Although 
the  Soviet  Union  was  one  of  the 
strongest  proponents  of  the  Helsinki 
accords,  its  record  of  compliance  over 
the  last  12  years  is  abysmal.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  excerpt  from  Ambassador 
Zimmerman's  remarks  made  at  a  ple- 
nary meeting  on  May  5,  1987,  which 
exemplifies  in  human  terms  the  con- 
tinued absurdities  of  Soviet  emigration 
policy. 

There  Is  no  sign  that  the  shameful  official 
Intimidation  of  all  who  apply  to  emigrate 
has  lessened.  Prospective  emigrants  contin- 
ue to  face  Job  dismissals,  social  ostracism, 
and  official  harassment.  In  addition,  the  se- 
crecy disqualification  for  emigration  contin- 
ues to  be  used  and  abused.  Lev  Elbert  has 
not  seen  a  secret  since  he  completed  his 
military  service  in  1972.  Aleksandr  Lemer 
ended  his  classified  work  in  cybernetics  18 
years  ago  and  Ida  Nudel  was  fired  from  her 
work  in  hygiene  and  infection  control  In  the 
food  industry  IS  years  ago.  Vladimir  Slepak, 
a  radio  engineer,  has  done  no  sensitive  work 
since  1969.  And  Naum  Meiman,  a  76-year 
old  mathematician  who  lost  his  wife  Inna  in 
February,  has  done  nothing  of  a  classified 
nature  for  over  30  years.  These  facts  lead  to 
one  conclusion— tiiat  secrecy  is  the  pretext, 
not  the  reason,  why  these  people,  many 
with  close  relatives  abroad,  are  forced  to 
wander  perpetually  between  a  world  they 
cannot  leave  and  a  world  they  cannot  enter. 

Perhaps  a  new  level  of  callousness,  or  ab- 
surdity, was  reached  just  last  week,  when 
Benjamin  Chamy  was  again  refused  an  exit 
visa  to  join  his  brother  in  the  United  States, 
where  he  wants  to  receive  treatment  for 
cancer  and  for  a  heart  condition  which  has 
caused  two  heart  attacks.  Despite  the  merit 
of  his  case  on  humanitaJian  and  even  legal 
grounds  (it  meets  the  strictlst  criteria  of  the 
new  Soviet  legislation),  the  E>eputy  Chief  of 
the  Moscow  Office  of  Visas  and  Registration 


told  Chamy  just  eight  days  ago  that  he 
should  not  reapply  until  1995  when  by  actu- 
arial probability  he  will  be  dead.  The  reason 
for  refusal  was  Chamy's  work  as  a  mathe- 
matician on  the  Soviet  civil  space  program 
in  the  1960's.  Chamy  ceased  this  work  18 
years  ago;  meanwhile,  in  1981,  a  colleague 
who  had  done  the  same  work  in  the  same 
office  was  allowed  to  emigrate.  The  irony 
and  tragedy  of  this  case  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  President,  these  trumped  up  ex- 
cuses for  denying  individuals  their 
right  to  live  where  they  choose  caimot 
be  tolerated.  I  am  particularly  discour- 
aged by  what  Ambassador  Zimmerman 
described,  l>ecause  I  personally  know 
Lev  Elbert,  Aleksandr  Lemer,  Vladi- 
mir Slepak  and  Naiun  Meiman.  How 
much  more  suffering  must  they 
endure? 

Although  I  am  specifically  address- 
ing Alexander  loffe's  situation  today, 
he  is  not  suffering  alone.  Thousands 
of  Soviet  citizens  face  similar  predica- 
ments. Alexander  will  begin  a  himger 
strike  on  June  22.  He  is  desperate.  He 
is  tired  of  being  the  victim  of  vague 
and  arbitrary  Soviet  laws.  If  the  Sovi- 
ets are  sincere  about  their  commit- 
ment to  the  human  rights  provisions 
of  the  Helsinki  accords,  their  emigra- 
tion procedures  must  be  changed.  For 
example,  when  an  individual  is  refused 
a  visa  on  the  grounds  of  "state  securi- 
ty," the  refusal  should  be  in  written 
form,  it  should  specifically  state  the 
grounds  for  refusal  and  the  exact  time 
duration  of  the  restriction.  Once  the 
time  period  has  expired,  the  person 
should  be  aUowed  to  emigrate. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  continue  to 
monitor  any  apparent  policy  shifts  by 
the  Soviet  Union  which  might  affect 
the  life  of  an  Alexander  loffe  or  any 
of  the  thousands  of  others  who  are 
struggling  for  basic  freedoms.  We 
must  continue  to  hold  the  Soviets  ac- 
countable for  their  flagrant  human 
rights  abuses.  As  a  U.S.  Senator  and 
the  recently  appointed  Cochairman  of 
the  Helsinki  Conunission.  I  will  contin- 
ue to  speak  out  on  this  issue  until  the 
Soviets  comply  fully  with  what  they 
have  agreed  to  on  paper.  Words  are 
meaningless  without  action.  Actions 
must  be  the  standard  by  which  we  de- 
termine the  Soviet's  commitment  to 
the  Helsinki  accords.  To  date,  their  ac- 
tions fail  to  pass  muster.* 


INGALLS  SHIPBUILDING  CITED 
FOR  ECONOMY  AND  EFFICIENCY 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
largest  single  industrial  employer  in 
my  home  State  of  Mississippi,  the  In- 
galls  ShipbuUding  Unit  of  Litton  In- 
dustries, located  at  Pascagoula  on  the 
gvilf  coast,  has  recently  received  some 
very  favorable  publicity  for  its  econo- 
my and  efficiency. 

With  Congress  aiul  the  administra- 
tion annually  debating  the  levels  of 
defense  spending,  it  is  encouraging  to 
note  tliat  one  of  the  Nation's  foremost 


defense  contractors  and  naval  ship- 
builders is  saving  the  Navy,  and  the 
American  taxpayers,  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  through  shipyard  efficien- 
cies and  other  sound  practices. 

Misslssipplans  are  proud  of  the  per- 
formance record  of  the  men  and 
women  who  work  at  the  Ingalls  Ship- 
yard in  Pascagoula,  from  the  most 
senior  official  to  the  youngest  appren- 
tice. They  have  proven  time  and  again 
that  dedication  and  hard  work,  cou- 
pled with  the  engineering  and  technol- 
ogy necessary  for  such  important  con- 
struction projects,  result  in  a  first- 
class  product  for  the  lowest  possible 
cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Mississippi  Press 
newspiU)er  of  Pascagoula,  MS,  con- 
cerning the  success  of  the  Ingalls  oper- 
ation, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
SAvniG  THE  Navt  Tkiis  op  Mnxioiis 

When  the  respected  Wall  Street  Journal 
says  something  good  about  you,  that's  im- 
pressive. 

In  a  report  on  Navy  shipbuilding.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  says: 

"The  Navy  does  have  some  bright  spots 
where  it  can  look  for  help.  For  Instance  the 
Ingalls  Shipbuilding  unit  of  Litton  Indus- 
tries, Inc..  has  actually  saved  the  Navy  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  cruiser  construction 
mainly  through  shipyard  efficiencies." 

That's  a  super  reputation  that  means 
much,  not  only  to  Ingalls  Shipbuilding,  but 
to  this  community. 

When  Ingalls  won  a  major  DDG-51 
guided  missile  contract  last  week  Ingalls 
President  Jerry  St.  Pe'  summed  up  the  team 
effort. 

"Our  success  demonstrates  two  elements 
in  our  shipyard  which  I  believe  caimot  be 
found  together  in  any  other  stiipyard  in 
America:  Understanding  and  dedication." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  comments  are 
simply  a  reflection  of  the  Navy's  facts  and 
figures  about  the  job  being  done  at  Ingalls. 
When  a  shipyard  builds  quality  ships  on 
time  and  within  or  under  budget,  the  repu- 
tation grows. 

Unfortunately,  many  shipyards  don't  have 
that  record.  As  the  Journal  reported,  "Of  22 
shipbuilding  studies  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  a  congressional  watchdog 
agency,  17  have  begun  to  swell  beyond  the 
target  prices  established  in  the  contracts. 
Government  estimates  project  SI. 2  billion 
more  may  be  needed  to  cover  costs." 

The  Congress,  the  Navy  and  the  taxpayers 
should  appreciate  it  when  the  men  and 
women  of  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  do  a  job 
right.  Considering  the  number  of  contracts 
that  Ingalls  keeps  wlrming.  they  apparently 
do  appreciate  that  reputation. 


EXTENDED  VOLUNTARY  DEPAR- 
TURE STATUS  FOR  POLISH 
REFUGEES 
*  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  declaration  of  martial  law  in 
Poland  in  1981.  the  United  SUtes  has 
provided  extended  voluntary  depar- 
ture [EVD]  status  for  Polish  political 
refugees.  Such  status,  renewed  every  6 
months,  is  necessary  to  prevent  their 
deportation  back  to  Poland. 
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TheM  7.000  to  10.000  people  are 
moctly  members  of  Solidarity,  who 
had  to  nee  Poland  •  yean  ago  when 
martial  law  wai  tmpoaed.  Moat  of 
them  have  been  llvtnc  In  this  country 
for  a  period  of  time  loncer  than  that 
requlrad  to  obtain  XJA.  dtlaenshlp. 
They  have  work  permit*  and  are  legal- 
ly employed.  Many  have  had  children 
here  who  are  American  dUaena. 

The  current  period  of  extended  vol- 
untary departure  status  expires  at  the 
end  of  this  month.  Recently,  the  State 
Department  recommended  the  end  of 
this  special  Immigration  status,  which 
would  allow  Polish  nationals  without 
valid  current  visas  to  be  expelled  from 
the  United  States  beginning  July  1. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  that  to  put 
the  present  status  of  these  people  in 
Jeopardy  would  be  cruel  and  Inhuman. 
11  these  Poles  were  forced  to  return  to 
Poland,  they  would  face  repression  at 
the  hands  of  the  Janiaelaki  regime, 
the  same  regime  responsible  for  the 
martial  law  which  caused  these  people 
to  leave  their  homeland.  They  would 
be  subjected  to  discrimination,  and 
denied  Jobs  and  housing.  Further,  re- 
moving EVD  status  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  Issuing  an  unqualified  certif- 
icate of  good  conduct  In  the  area  of 
human  rights  to  the  Polish  Commu- 
nist authorities. 

When  A.D.  Moyer.  District  Director 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  in  Chicago,  heard  about  this 
gravely  unjust  recommendation,  he 
immediately  sent  a  telegram  to  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalisation  Service 
Commissioner.  Alan  Nelson,  to  express 
his  alarm  at  this  proposal.  I  commend 
him  for  his  decisive  action. 

Yesterday,  I  phoned  the  White 
House  to  express  my  alarm  over  the 
State  Department  proposal.  By  the 
end  of  the  day.  the  tulministration  told 
me  that  EVD  status  would  be  ex- 
tended to  these  Polish  political  refu- 
gees until  the  end  of  this  year. 

lb.  President.  I  am  pleased  by  this 
decision.  1  believe  that  this  «-month 
period  wUl  provide  an  opportunity  to 
resolve  this  problem  administratively. 
1  plan  to  work  hard  with  the  White 
House  to  find  a  solution  to  this 
matter.  In  this  year,  as  we  celebrate 
the  bicentennial  of  our  Constitution, 
we  must  not  forget  our  sacred  tradi- 
tion of  offering  protection  to  people 
persecuted  in  their  own  country.* 


tournament  12  out  of  the  last  IS  sea- 
sons. I'd  also  like  to  extend  special 
congratulations  to  the  toiunament 
medalist,  and  second  year  ail-Ameri- 
can. Brian  WatU.  who  tied  a  course 
record  of  66  to  lead  the  Cowtrays  home 
In  the  final  round.  Also  on  the  Cowboy 
team  were  Michael  Bradly.  E.J.  Phls- 
ter.  Tim  Fleming,  and  Brain  Mont- 
gomery, of  which  Bradley  and  Fleming 
were  also  ail-American  selections.  Fi- 
nally. I  would  like  to  commend  Coach 
Mike  Holder,  for  his  persistence  and 
foresight  which  has  esUbllshed  Okla- 
homa State  as  the  perennial  power- 
house in  college  golf.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
OKLAHOMA  STATE  GOLF  TEAM 
•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late the  Oklahoma  State  University 
golf  team  on  its  outstanding  perform- 
ance this  year  and  its  sixth  NCAA  golf 
championship.  The  Cowboys  finished 
the  tournament  with  a  16-stroke  lead 
over  the  nearest  contender.  It  is  a  well 
deserved  title  for  the  Cowboys  who 
have  finished  first  or  second  in  the 


his  case  was  at  last  resolved— only  to 
find  out  weeks  later  that  Abe  had  in 
fact  been  given  the  cold  slap  of  refus- 
al, once  again.  The  Ovlr  Emigration 
Office  Informed  him  that  the  family 
now  needs  permission  from  Mrs.  Sto- 
lar's  mother. 

Mr.  President,  where  is  the  trust 
that  the  Russians  claim  they  are 
trying  to  build  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween our  two  nations?  Where  is  the 
honesty  and  openness  that  we  have 
been  hearing  about  since  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev's ascension  to  power?  Will  there 
be  a  day  when  I  receive  news  about 
Abe  Stolar  that  I  can  take  as  the 
truth?* 


RELEASE  OF  ABE  STOLAR 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  I  received  some  wonderful 
news.  After  13  years  of  waiting.  Abe 
Stolar  and  his  family  were  at  last 
being  given  permission  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  may  recall  that 
I  have  risen  on  numerous  occasions  to 
speak  on  this  family's  behalf.  Some  of 
my  colleagues  may  even  remember 
that  there  have  been  times  when  it 
seemed  as  If  the  Stolars  had  been 
given  permission  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union— only  to  have  their  hopes  cruel- 
ly dashed  at  the  last  minute. 

Abe  Stolar  is  an  American  citizen 
who  has  been  living  in  the  Soviet 
Union  since  1931.  Abe.  his  wife,  and 
his  son  applied  to  leave  there  in  1974. 
In  1976.  the  Stolars  received  exit  visas 
to  emigrate  to  Israel.  After  shipping 
all  their  belongings  to  Israel  and  seU- 
Ing  their  apartment,  they  went  to  the 
Moscow  International  Airport  to  catch 
their  flight  to  freedom.  But  at  the  last 
minute,  they  were  turned  back  on  the 
pretext  that  Mrs.  Stolar  had  had 
access  to  state  secrets  In  her  Job  as  an 
analytical  chemist. 

In  November  1986  the  New  York 
Times  published  the  names  of  10  fami- 
lies that  had  been  granted  permission 
to  leave  Russia.  1  of  which  was  the 
Stolar's.  Nine  of  these  families  have 
long  since  departed  from  Moscow 
International  Airport.  Only  the  Sto- 
lars remain. 

On  AprU  18.  1987.  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Spokesman  Geraslmov  an- 
nounced the  release  of  several  refuse- 
nlks.  The  only  families  he  listed  by 
name  were  those  of  Leonid  Peltzman 
and  Abe  Stolar.  It  was  announced  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  that  the 
Feltzman  family  Is  leaving  the  Soviet 
Union.  Again.  Abe  and  Gita  Stolar, 
their  son  and  daughter-in-law.  Michale 
and  Julia,  and  their  granddaughter. 
Sarah,  remain. 

Perhaps  I  was  too  quick  in  rejoicing 
last  month  after  I  received  the  "won- 
derful news."  But  In  the  spirit  of  the 
Soviet-claimed  glasnost.  I  thought 
that  there  was  reason  to  take  this 
news  seriously.  I  had  my  office  issue  a 
press  release  and  was  delighted  that 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  OREGON 

LEOISLA'nVE  ASSElilBLY 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest that  three  legislative  memorials 
be  included  In  the  Record,  as  recogni- 
tion of  the  keen  leadership  and  valua- 
ble initiative  of  the  64th  Oregon  Legis- 
lative Assembly. 
The  memorials  follow: 

Skhatx  Joint  Mkmorial  4 

Whereas  federal  student  financial  aid  pro- 
vides vital  assistance  to  students  attending 
Oregon's  post-secondary  Institutions;  and 

Whereas  federal  student  financial  aid  has 
been  reduced  by  10  percent  over  the  past  six 
years:  and 

Whereas  the  federal  Department  of  Edu- 
cation budget  for  fiscal  year  1988  proposes 
to  reduce  student  financial  aid  by  >3.7  bil- 
lion by  eliminating  nuiny  aid  programs  and 
severely  restricting  eligibility  for  aid;  and 

Whereas  these  proposed  reductions  consti- 
tute a  45  percent  reduction  in  federal  stu- 
dent aid  over  fiscal  year  1987  appropria- 
tions; and 

Whereas  virtually  all  of  the  more  than 
50,000  Oregon  students  receiving  federal  fi- 
nancial aid  will  be  adversely  affected  by 
these  budget  proposals:  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  reductions  in  feder- 
al student  aid  will  severely  limit  access  to 
higher  education:  and 

Whereas  many  low  and  middle  Income 
studenU  will  be  unable  to  afford  higher 
education  should  these  proposals  be  adopt- 
ed: and 

Whereas  the  nation's  aecxirlty  and  eco- 
nomic growth  depends  on  a  well  educated 
citizenry:  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  the  SUte  of  Oregon: 

(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  Is 
memorialized  to  resist  these  drastic  reduc- 
tions In  federal  student  financial  aid  pro- 
grams and  urged  to  maintain  the  current 
level  of  funding  for  student  financial  aid 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlvea.  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Oregon  Congressional 
Delegation. 

SxMATi  Jonrr  MmoaiAL  11 
Whereas  for  the  past  several  decades 
there  has  existed  In  America  a  pluralistic 
electric  Industry  that  Includes  publicly 
owned,  privately  owned  and  cooperatively 
owned  electric  generation,  transmission  and 
distribution  utilities:  and 


Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  de- 
veloped a  publicly  owned  electric  power 
system  which  generates  and  transmits 
power  to  millions  of  Americans  through 
consumer-owned  distribution  utilities,  the 
sales  of  which  completely  repays  the  federal 
investment  in  those  facilities:  and 

Whereas  the  benefits  of  this  federal  in- 
vestment are  shared  In  Oregon  not  only  by 
the  thousands  of  people,  businesses  and  In- 
dustries served  by  consumer-owned  electric 
utilities  but  by  the  residential  and  farm  cus- 
tomers of  investor-owned  electric  utilities 
through  the  "exchange"  provisions  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Electric  Power  Planning 
and  Conaervation  Act,  P.L.  96-501,  and  by 
the  firms  and  thousands  of  employees  of 
those  companies  served  directly  by  the  fed- 
eral Columbia  River  Power  System:  and 

Whereas  over  80  years  of  federal  legisla- 
tive and  case  law  history  has  honed  the  role 
and  relationship  of  consumer-owned  utill- 
tiea.  and  that  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration and  other  federal  power  mar- 
keting administrations:  and 

Whereas  the  overriding  effect  of  these 
laws  has  been  to  Insure  competition  and  to 
provide  a  yardstick  of  comparison  between 
types  of  utility  organizations,  thus  provid- 
ing citizens  of  this  luitlon  with  the  highest 
quality  of  service  at  lower  cost  and  a  choice 
of  the  utility  providing  that  service:  and 

Whereas  the  President's  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1988  contains  calculations 
which  assume  the  sale  of  the  federal  De- 
partment of  Energy's  power  marketing  ad- 
ministrations and  which  assume  changes  in 
the  repayment  of  debt  on  power  marketing 
administrations'  facilities;  and 

Whereas  there  exists  in  this  nation's 
courts  and  Congress  a  challenge  to  the  laws 
regulating  the  relationships  between  the 
federally  owned  dams  and  their  consumer- 
owned  customers  as  well  as  the  relation- 
ships between  the  various  types  of  utility 
organizations;  and 

Whereas  If  these  challenges  are  successful 
because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  histo- 
ry of  utility  industry  development  or  a  lack 
of  imderstanding  of  the  rule  community- 
controlled  electric  utilities  play  In  that  In- 
dustry, such  action  would  overturn  more 
than  30  federal  statutes  spanning  eight  dec- 
ades of  good  public  policy,  sell  vital  natural 
resources  held  by  the  Federal  Government 
In  trust  for  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  to  private  Interests  be  they  domestic 
or  foreign,  stifle  competition,  perpetuate 
monopoly  control  and  raise  electric  costs  to 
1 1  million  Americans  Including  over  one  mil- 
lion of  Oregon's  households:  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
memorialized  to  reject  any  budget  proposal, 
bill,  amendment  or  other  legislative  initia- 
tive that  would  study  or  authorize  the  sale 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  or 
any  other  federal  power  marketing  adminis- 
tration to  private  Interests,  to  reject  any 
change  in  the  repayment  schedules  for  debt 
owed  on  any  facilities  owned  by  a  federal 
power  marketing  administration,  and  to 
reject  any  legislation  which  seeks  to  over- 
turn the  existing  federal  power  program. 

(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
each  member  of  the  Oregon.  Washington. 
Montana  and  Idaho  Congressional  Delega- 
tions, to  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  President  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Ma- 
jority and  Minority  Leaders  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate. 


House  Jonrr  MntoaiaL  14 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Sixty-fourth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  In  legislaUve  session  assembled, 
most  respectfully  represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  Crater  Lake  Lodge,  built  in  1914, 
Is  of  historic  and  architectural  importance 
to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Oregon  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  Crater  Lake  Lodge  has  been 
listed  In  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places:  and 

Whereas  Crater  Lake  Lodge  adds  much  to 
the  total  experience  and  enjoyment  of  a 
visit  to  Crater  Lake  National  Park:  and 

Whereas  Crater  Lake  Lodge  Is  one  of  the 
few  examples  In  Oregon  of  the  historic 
character  which  represents  an  early  era  in 
park  development  and  is  an  historical  at- 
traction in  itself  that  Is  a  stately  reminder 
of  the  relatively  early  date  of  Crater  Lake's 
designation  and  devlopment  as  a  national 
park;  and 

Whereas  the  removal  of  the  overnight  ac- 
commodations as  currently  and  historically 
located  Inevitably  would  diminish  the  qual- 
ity of  exi>erience  sought  by  a  significant 
number  of  park  visitors;  and 

Whereas  a  fanighted  nation  preserves  the 
quality  of  its  past  as  a  guide  and  standard 
for  Its  future:  and 

Whereas  the  National  Park  Service  is  now 
considering  options  for  the  future  of  Crater 
Lake  Lodge:  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

(1)  We  urge  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or and  the  National  Park  Service  to  preserve 
and  restore  historic  Crater  Lake  Lodge  as  a 
national  asset  to  provide  lodging  at  Crater 
Lake  National  Park  that  can  be  enjoyed  by 
future  generations  of  Americans  and  in- 
creasing numbers  of  international  visitors. 

(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  and 
eactnnember  of  the  Oregon  Congressional 
Delegation.* 


CITIZENS         COMMISSION         ON 
INDOCHINESE  REFUGEES 

CALUS  FOR  CONTTNUA-nON  OF 
FIRST  ASYLUM.  STRENGTH- 
ENED RflFUGEX  PROTECTION. 
AND  ONGOING  UNITED 

STATES  RESETTLEMENT  PRO- 
GRAMS 

•  Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President,  the  Citi- 
zens Commission  on  Indochinese  Ref- 
ugees, formed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  International  Rescue  Committee, 
has  Just  completed  a  week-long  study 
mission  to  Thailand  for  a  firsthand 
look  at  the  ongoing  situation  of  Indo- 
Chinese  refugees.  The  commission  is 
headed  by  longtime  IRC  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bayard  Rustin.  and  included 
among  its  members  the  gifted  and  dis- 
tinguished film  and  theater  actress  Llv 
Ullman,  also  a  vice  president  of  IRC— 
long  known  for  her  support  of  refu- 
gees throughout  the  world.  The  other 
members  of  the  citizens  commission 
are  the  chairman  of  the  IRC's  execu- 
tive committee,  James  T.  Sherwln.  the 
IRC's  capable  executive  director, 
Robert  P.  DeVecchl.  and  Betsy  Trippe 
DeVecchi.  Hlroko  Sherwln.  and 
Donald  Saunders. 


I  have  served  as  a  vice  president  of 
the  International  Rescue  Committee, 
and  I  remain  a  member  of  its  board  of 
directors— It  is  one  of  my  proudest  af- 
filiations. For  over  a  half  a  century 
the  IRC  has  been  in  the  lead  of  those 
calling  attention  to  the  needs  of  refu- 
gees and  seeking  practical,  humane  so- 
lutions to  their  plight.  Its  original 
chairman  was  the  esteemed  theologian 
Relnhold  Niebuhr.  and  its  chairman 
for  most  of  its  existence  has  been  Leo 
Cheme.  whose  leadership  on  behalf  of 
refugees  has  been  deservedly  recog- 
nized and  honored. 

The  citizens  commission  mission  to 
Thailand  took  place  in  the  period  May 
29-June  4.  1987.  It  was  convened  and 
carried  out  with  urgency  to  deal  with 
three  major  concerns: 

First,  the  vital  need  to  preserve  first 
asylum,  in  Thailand  and  other  coim- 
tries  of  Southeast  Asia,  for  refugees 
who  continue  to  flee  Vietnam.  Laos, 
and  Cambodia; 

Second,  the  need  to  guarantee  basic 
protection  to  refugees  In  countries  of 
first  asylum;  and 

Third,  the  need  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinuation of  reliable,  consistent,  fair 
and  compassionate  refugee  resettle- 
ment policies  by  coimtries  of  final  re- 
settlement. 

The  commission  focused  Its  atten- 
tion on  the  plight  of  the  260.000  Cam- 
bodians living  in  xmcertain  and  haz- 
ardous conditions  on  the  Thai-Cambo- 
dian border,  as  well  as  the  22.000 
Khmer  refugees  in  Khao  I  Dang.  It 
calls  for  Improved  education  programs 
for  Khmer  children  on  the  border  as 
part  of  a  series  of  actions  needed  to 
improve  conditions  for  this  especially 
vulnerable  population.  It  supports  the 
recommendations  of  the  Indochinese 
Refugee  Panel  headed  by  former  Iowa 
Gov.  Bob  Ray  that  further  review  is 
imperative  for  the  so-called  rejected 
refugees  at  Khoa  I  Dang— the  camp 
known  to  the  world  from  the  final 
scenes  of  the  Academy  Award-winning 
film.  "The  Killing  Fields." 

The  commission  counsels  against 
schemes  to  try  to  return  refugees  to 
Vietnam,  including  those  who  survived 
the  hazardous  land  passage  across 
Cambodia  as  well  as  those  who  contin- 
ue to  arrive  by  sea.  It  also  calls  for  the^ 
immediate  resumption  of  the  Orderly 
Departure  Program  [ODP]  from  Viet- 
nam as  a  necessary  step  to  give  Viet- 
namese an  alternative  to  escape  by 
unsafe  boats  with  the  terrible  risk  of 
pirate  attacks. 

The  commission  calls  attention  to 
the  plight  of  the  Lao  refugees,  ex- 
pressing particular  concern  about  re- 
ports of  push-backs  and  involimtary 
repatriation  of  Highland  Lao— the 
Hmong  so  long  associated  with  United 
States  efforts  in  the  region.  For  all 
these  groups  the  citizens  committee 
counsels  improved  protection,  en- 
hanced education,  health,  and  mental 
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health  progrmms.  and  a  continuing 
oommltment  for  rcaettlement  by  the 
united  States  and  other  oountrlee. 

The  report  la  short  and  to  the  point. 
It  Is  worth  a  careful  reading  as  a  blue- 
print for  what  needs  to  be  done  for 
Indochlneae  who  continue  to  flee  as 
refugees.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the 
report,  along  with  a  letter  to  me  from 
Robert  DeVeochl.  be  printed  in  the 

Raoouk. 
The  material  follows: 

_  J  ooKHUsioii  CM  lasoamrass  Rbpu- 

1  Mnsioii  TO  TmAHJun*.  Mat  3»-Juin 

4.  ItgT.  RvoBT  Aire  RaooiuiMDATiom 
The  CHtKns  Oommiatoa  on  IiMtochlneae 
RgfuCMs  baa  Jurt  oompleted  a  miaiion  to 
Tbidtand.  Durtns  the  ooune  of  lu  trip,  the 
CMMiilMlnn  vWtad  the  Cambodian  refucee 
>M«P  of  Kbao  I  Dang,  the  Khmer  border 
encampmenU  at  "Site  H".  the  LowUnd  Lao 
refugee  camp  at  Nspho.  aa  weU  ai  the  de- 
tention center  for  Lowland  Iao  at  Nong 
aaeng.  the  Lao  talUtrtbe  camp  at  Ban  Vinal. 
the  VIetnameae  boat  refugeea  at  Phanat 
Nikham  and  the  tmmlgraUon  jaU  facility  at 
SmdFIu. 

The  Commlmlon  met  with  repreaentatlvea 
of  the  Royal  Thai  Ooremment.  Including 
the  Mtaitetry  of  Foreign  Affalra.  the  Minis- 
try of  the  Interior,  and  the  NatkMial  Securi- 
ty COundL  The  CommlMlon  alao  met  with 
icptwentaUves  of  the  United  Natlona  High 

na laalnnrr  for  Refugeea.  the  United  Nar 

ttHH  Special  Repreaaaurive  for  the  People 
of  Kampuchea,  tlie  United  Natlona  Border 
Rdlef  Operation,  the  International  Com- 
mittee for  the  Red  Craaa.  tiie  United  States 
ftiiilwarlnr  to  Thailand  and  the  members 
of  the  American  Embassy  concerned  with 
refugee  affairs. 

The  Commission's  Initiative  was  due  to 
three  malar  and  Interrelated  concerns. 

1.  The  vital  fued  to  preserve  Ant  atvlum, 
in  ThoUamd  and  other  tMuntrie*  of  South- 
east  Jsio.  for  rOtfees  who  continue  to  JUe 
VUtmam.  Lao*  and  Cambodia.  In  this  con- 
Mifttofi.  It  is  of  critical  Importance  to  note 
the  root  caiaea  wtiich  lead  Uiese  refugees  to 
itak  their  Uvea  In  the  search  for  freedom: 
the  ■mnjiiaslnn  of  basic  human  rigbU  by 
the  VIetnameae  authoritiea  within  their  own 
country  and  against  their  own  people,  their 
CTnttni""*  subjugaUon  of  iMoa.  and  their 
eonUnued  oocupatlon  of  Cambodia,  and  the 
ooiwequenee  of  Uie  genoddal  acts  of  the 
WYanmr  Rouge.  8o  long  as  these  regimes 
create  oandltlana  which  compel  their  own 
people  to  Oee.  there  wiU  be  a  need  for  first 
asgrlum  and  the  guarantee  of  a  a&fe  haven. 
We  atrongly  urge  the  ASEAN  nations,  the 
United  States,  and  other  countries  of  the 
free  world  to  press  for  an  urgent  resolution 
of  these  problems  and  the  restoration  of 
iMile  human  rights  to  the  long-suffering 
peoples  of  Indo-Chlna. 

2.  THe  asad  (o  gumrantee  basic  profeetioit 
to  fV^Wses  in  eountrie*  offlnt  osyiwm.  Ref- 
ugees are  the  moat  vuineralde  of  popular 
tfcMM.  Those  who  risk  their  Uvea  fleeins  op- 
pressian.  tyranny  and  persecution  must  be 
given  basle  protectloD  by  the  countries  to 
wblcb  they  have  fled. 

S.  The  nttd  to  inaure  the  continuation  of 
rcMsNs;  coMisfent  fair  and  compassionate 
rrf^gte  resettlement  policies  fry  countries  of 
final  reeettlemenL  We  believe  thmt  the 
United  States  has  a  special  rcaponslbUlty 
and  lesilfiihlp  role  in  this  regard,  tliat  the 
American  people  continue  to  offer  a  gener- 
oiM  welcome  to  refugees  In  need,  and  that 
the  United  Statea  Oovemment  has  the  au- 
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thority  and  Congreaalonal  support  for  a  con- 
tinued oommltment  to  refugee  resettlement. 

The  Commission  recognises  that  a  major 
portion  of  the  responslbUlty  for  refugee 
populations  has  fallen  on  Thailand  and  the 
Royal  Thai  Ooverxunent.  We  acknowledge 
with  deep  appreciation  Thailand's  efforts 
and  contribuUons  In  this  regard.  We  recog- 
nise at  the  same  time  the  responsibilities  of 
the  free  world,  and  especially  of  the  United 
States  to  reUeve  Thailand  of  as  much  of  this 
burden  as  poasible. 

The  Commission  makes  the  foUowlng  spe- 
cific recommendations: 

SOKDES  KHMZS 

The  safety  and  weifare  of  the  280.000 
Khmer  on  the  Thal-Cambodlan  border 
should  be  further  safeguarded  by  bringing 
them  within  the  protection  of  the  UNHCR, 
In  addition  to  the  continued  presence  of 
UNBRO  and  the  ICRC. 

The  150.000  Khmer  at  the  present  Site  II 
are  In  a  war  zone  where  protection  Is  Impos- 
sible, and  should  be  moved  to  a  safe  loca- 
tion. During  the  Commission's  visit,  seven 
Kiuner  were  killed  by  shelling  of  this  camp 
and  numerous  others  seriously  wounded. 

Since  1979.  a  generation  of  Khmer  chU- 
dren  has  been  bom  knowing  no  more  of  life 
than  a  refugee  camp.  There  ts  every  Indica- 
tion that  the  Cambodian  conflict  will  not  be 
reaolved  In  the  near  future.  It  is  therefore 
Incumbent  on  the  dvUized  world  to  ensure 
that  tills  population  has  an  opportunity  for 
education,  including  primary  and  secondary 
schooling  for  all  the  chUdren,  as  well  as  spe- 
cial programs  for  the  handicapped. 

The  weU-belng  and  security  of  those  at 
Site  II  would  be  enhanced  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  market  which  would  allow 
for  a  more  varied  diet  and  be  conducive  to 
freer  Interchange  among  the  sections  of  the 
camp. 

KHAOIDAaG 

The  rtearly  22.000  Kiuner  refugees  in 
Khao  I  Dang— a  camp  synonymous  world- 
wide with  refugee  compassion— should  be 
processed  for  resetUement  as  expeditiously 
as  possible.  The  Commission  takes  special 
note  of  the  rejected  case  load  of  over  12,000 
refugees  and  concludes,  consonant  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Ray  Commission, 
that  further  review  of  these  cases  Is  Impera- 
tive. The  Commission  Intends  to  take  this 
matter  up  with  the  U.8.  Oovemment  imme- 
diately upon  retum.  We  also  urge  the 
speedy  processing  of  the  7.000  Ration  Card 
and  1,500  remaining  Family  Card  holders. 
In  the  meantime,  we  ask  the  Royal  Thai 
Oovemment  to  aUow  this  additional  proc- 
essing to  be  completed  before  any  relocation 
of  this  population. 

VUm/USKSS  RSFUOBSS 

The  Commission  Is  concerned  by  the  in- 
crease In  the  numbers  of  Vietnamese  boat 
refugees  and  the  resulting  overcrowded 
Uvlng  conditions  In  Section  C  at  Plianat 
Nlkom  camp.  We  are  equally  concerned  with 
the  plight  of  Vietnamese  who  have  flew 
overland  through  Cambodia.  Based  on  the 
1986  Department  of  State  Country  Reports 
on  Human  RIghU  PracUces  In  Vietnam,  and 
the  fact  that  Vietnam  refuses  to  accept  the 
return  of  those  who  have  fled,  such  VIet- 
nameae should  have  presumptive  eligibility 
for  refugee  status.  We  will  urge  this  position 
on  our  Oovemment  upon  retum. 

oaDSKLT  DsrAKTuas  moasAM  iodpi 

The  Commlaaion  regrets  the  suspension 
by  the  authoriUes  In  Hanoi  of  GDP  int*r 
viewing,  and  calls  for  Its  Immediate  resump- 
tion. This  program  should  be  the  alternative 


to  clandestine  escapes  in  often  unsafe  boats, 
many  of  whch  have  faUen  victim  to  pirate 
attacks. 

LOWLAiro  LAO  aSTDOSBS 

The  commission  examined  the  screening 
of  refugees  by  the  Royal  Thai  Oovemment 
authoriUes  with  UNHCR  observers.  We 
cannot  help  but  conclude  ttiat  the  proce- 
dure would  benefit  from  improvement.  In 
particular,  we  urge  greater  UNHCR  partici- 
pation by  International  staff.  We  also  urge 
the  United  SUtes  Embassy  to  take  a  more 
active  role  In  reviewing  all  "screened  out" 
cases  In  order  to  ensure  that  any  refugees 
with  valid  claims  for  resettlement  are  identi- 
fied. 

The  processing  for  resettlement  of  the 
23,000  Lowland  Lao  refugees  at  Na  Pho 
camp  should  be  completed  expeditiously. 
We  coi»clude  that  there  should  Xte  a  com- 
plete and  thorough  review  of  all  rejected 
cases  to  ensure  consistency  and  falnteas. 
Thi»  position,  too,  we  wUl  urge  upon  our 
retum. 

Durable  solutions  for  lowland  Lao  refu- 
gees should  not  be  foreclosed.  In  this  con- 
nection, we  would  urge  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment to  srork  with  the  government  of  Laos 
towards  the  establishment  of  normal  Immi- 
gration procedures  and  to  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  an  orderly  departure  program  from 


mOHLAIfDLAO 

While  the  commission  aclmowledges  the 
patience  and  assistance  of  the  Royal  Thai 
Oovemment  over  the  years  In  providing 
first  asylum  to  highland  Lao,  we  are  deeply 
concemed  by  reports  of  push-backs  and  In- 
voluntary repatriation.  We  recommend  tiiat 
aU  Higiilsnd  Lao  seeking  asylum  and  refuge 
In  Thailand  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
screening  process,  and  If  determined  to  be 
eligible,  be  allowed  to  enter  one  of  the 
UNHCR  camps. 

We  caOl  on  the  United  States  to  make  an 
ongoing  commitment  to  accept  Highland 
Lao  refugees  who  seek  resettlement. 

YUUtSaASUt  POFVLATIONS 

The  commission  notes  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  vulnerable  refugee  groups,  many 
of  whom  have  been  In  camps  or  detention 
for  a  period  of  year*  and  for  whom  no  relief 
Is  presenUy  In  sight.  We  call  on  the  U.S.  and 
other  countries  of  reettlement  to  be  particu- 
larly responsive  to  the  needs  of  these  popu- 
lations, which  Include: 

1.  Khmer  boat  refugeea 

2.  Khmer  refugeea  In  camps  other  tlian 
Khao  I  Dang. 

3.  Khmer  Krom  (Ethnic  Khmer  bom  In 
Vietnam)  on  the  Thal-Cambodlan  border. 

4.  Vietnamese  unaccompanied  minors  In 
Phanat  NIkhom. 

5.  Defectors  from  the  communist  army  of 
Vietnam  presently  at  Phanat  NUthom  or  at 

Site  U.  ^      . 

One  final  word.  The  Commission  Is  deeply 
aware  that  the  Indochlnese  refugee  crisis 
has  lasted  for  over  twelve  years.  It  contin- 
ues to  put  a  severe  strain  on  the  people  of 
Thailand  and  all  those  Involved  with  refu- 
gees. The  straliui  are  most  telling  on  the  ref- 
ugees themselves.  espedaUy  those  who  have 
been  victims  of  violence,  who  have  been  In 
camp  the  longest,  and  who  have  been  passed 
over  or  rejected  for  resettlement. 

We  are  concemed  that  severe  mental 
health  and  emotional  problems  are  on  the 
increase  and  urge  the  Royal  Thai  Oovem- 
ment. the  International  organisations  con- 
cemed. and  the  private  voluntary  agencies 


Involved  In  refugee  assistance,  to  be  alert 
and  responsive  to  these  drcimistances. 

Bajrard  Rustln.  Chairman;  Llv  Ullmann; 
James  T.  Sherwln:  Robert  P.  DeVec- 
chl:  Donald  Saunders:  Betsy  TrU>pe 
DeVeodil:  Hiroko  Sherwln. 

lamiiATioMAL  Rsscns 

OomoTRS.  Inc.. 
New  York.  June  8,  IMl 
Hon  Claisosss  Ppx, 

V.S.  Senate.  Rutaea  SenaU  Office  BuOAing. 
Waahington.  DC 
DBAS  SsHAToa  Pell:  I  wanted  to  sliare 
with  you  the  enclosed  report  issued  by  the 
Cttiaens  Commission  on  Indochlnese  Refu- 
geea. It  was  issued  In  Bangkok  on  June  4. 
foUowlng  a  week  long  study  miasiotL 

The  report  contains  specific  poUcy  recom- 
mendatlofis  which  the  Commission  mem- 
bers unanimously  endorsed.  These  were  ar- 
rived at  foUowlng  extensive  rtlsnisslons  with 
Thai,  UN  and  U.S.  officials  concerned,  and 
visits  to  all  the  major  refugee  campa. 

We  left  Thailand  with  no  doubts  in  our 
minds  that  the  refugee  situation  there  Is  at 
a  critical  Juncture.  The  generous  policy  of 
first  asylum  which  ThaUand  has  granted  for 
refugees  Is  In  Jeopardy.  Refugee  protection 
is  equally  endangered.  Vital  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  theae  Is  the  need  for  an  on-going 
U.S.  resettlement  commitment  which  Is  reli- 
able, consistent,  fair  and  compassionate. 

The  Commission  Intends  to  foUow  up  on 
tills  report  and  looks  forward  to  the  oppor- 
tunity of  working  with  you  to  tills  end. 
Sincerely, 

ROBBtT  P.  DxVsocHi, 

Executit>e  Director. 


COBOiODITY  liARKETINO 
ORDERS 


•  Mr.  B08CHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
recently  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  [FTCl 
reauthorization  that  would  have  lifted 
the  congressional  ban  on  investigation 
and  study  of  Federal  commodity  mar- 
keting orders  by  the  FTC. 

At  that  time  it  was  argued  by  most 
cooperatives,  and  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  agreed  with  them,  that 
the  n.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
[USDA-AMS]  has  full  and  complete 
power  to  regulate  the  marketing 
orders  so  that  no  abuses  of  the  anti- 
trust exemption  provided  for  market- 
ing orders  could  occur.  Further,  study 
by  any  agency  except  USDA-AMS  was 
duplicative  and  unneeded  because 
AMS  is  doing  a  great  Job. 

Recently  someone  else  did  take  a 
look  at  the  California-Arizona  navel 
orange  marketing  order.  Victor 
Palmer,  USDA  Acting  Chief  Adminis- 
trative Law  Judge,  found  that  the  Ag- 
ricultural Marketing  Service  has  not 
handled  this  marketing  order  appro- 
priately. 

Foiu*  California  navel  orange  han- 
dlers regulated  under  the  California- 
Arizona  luivel  orange  marketing  order 
instituted  proceedings  against  USDA 
under  section  15(A)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  (7 
UJS.C.  608c(15KA)).  The  four  Califor- 
nia handlers  charged  that  the  Secre- 


tary of  Agriculture's  annual  imple- 
mentation and  weekly  allocation  of 
prorated  volume  restrictions  (the 
amount  of  navel  oranges  legally  al- 
lowed to  be  shipped  to  market  on  a 
weekly  basis)  for  the  last  11  annual 
seasons: 

First,  Amounted  to  an  unlawful  dele- 
gation of  authority  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  the  order's  Navel 
Orange  Administrative  Committee 
that  is  dominated  by  Sunkist  Orowers, 
an  organization  that  is  in  direct  (M}m- 
petition  with  the  petitioning  Califor- 
nia orange  handlers; 

Second.  Constituted  arbitrary  and 
ci4>ricious  exercises  of  regulatory 
power  which  were  abuses  of  discretion 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiue; 

Third.  Were  not  in  compliance  with 
the  most  basic  requirements  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act;  and 

Fourth.  Discriminated  against  peti- 
tioners by  denying  them  the  "equity 
of  marketing  opportunity"  that  the 
act  and  the  order  requires  be  given  to 
all  handlers. 

Acting  USDA  Chief  Administrative 
Law  Judge  Victor  Palmer  ruled  on  this 
matter  on  April  23,  1987.  Agreeing 
with  the  petitioners  and  deciding 
against  USDA  on  the  major  points  of 
law.  Judge  Palmer  foimd: 

The  prorated  flow-to-market  restric- 
tions imposed  under  Marketing  Order 
907  upon  petitioners'  handling  of  Cali- 
fornia-Arizona navel  oranges  from 
autumn  of  1979  through  January  31, 
1985,  were  not  in  accordance  with  law 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to: 

First,  perform  the  independent  eval- 
uation and  analysis  of  NOAC's  recom- 
mendations sufficient  for  the  exercise 
of  allocations  of  the  restrictions,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act;  and 

Second,  provide  petitioners  with  ad- 
vance notice  and  opportunity  to  com- 
ment upon  the  restrictions  as  required 
by  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

Today,  in  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  we  had  testimony  from 
Willie  Nelson  and  others  advising  us 
that  we  should  start  an  international 
grain  cartel  so  that  we  could  extract 
from  customers  the  price  that  we  want 
for  our  grain.  Not  only  has  this  ap- 
proach failed  In  the  international 
arena,  but  it  is  falling  here  at  home 
where  we  have  such  arrangements. 

The  first  article  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  the  record  is  authored  by  MarJ 
Charlier  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
The  article  explains  how  independent 
procedures  are  fighting  and  winning  a 
few  battles  to  grow  and  sell  their  prod- 
ucts without  the  interference  of  Fed- 
eral marketing  orders. 

The  second  article,  by  Neil  Behr- 
mann  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  ex- 
amines the  fate  of  world  commodity 
cartels.  The  evidence  is  conclusive  that 
they   have   not  worked   in  the   past 


which  leads  me  to  believe  that  they 
will  not  work  in  the  future. 
The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  June  17, 
19871 

PiGRTnio  Quotas— iRDEPBrDKn  FAsmas 
Opposk  Rulbs  I^ttihc  Caxtbls  Dicibb 
Output 

(By  MarJ  CharUer) 

Sahcer,  CA.— Inside  a  big  metal  buOding 
on  the  Riverbend  International  Corp.  farm 
here,  shiny  oranges  bounce  Jauntily  alaag 
conveyor  belts  and  down  chutes,  automati- 
cally Joining  like-sized  fruit  In  tMxes  bound 
for  Pacific  Rim  markets. 

But  outside,  in  orchards  that  stretch 
across  the  San  Joaquin  VaUey,  oranges  Just 
as  fine  plop  off  trees  and  rot  in  the  scorch- 
ing heat.  Perry  Walker.  Rlverbend's  vice 
president,  says  that  the  fruit  wouldn't  be 
going  to  waste  If  It  weren't  for  restrictions 
Imposed  by  a  govemment-backed  cartel. 

Rotting  fruit  and  lost  profits  have  become 
a  cause.  Mr.  Walker  has  Joined  a  growing 
group  of  lndei>endent  fruit  and  nut  farmers 
and  packers  who  are  fighting  what  they  see 
as  1930s-bred  socialism.  Fifty-year-old  feder- 
al regulations  aUow  farmers  to  form  cartels 
to  control  suppUes,  sliare  mai^etlng  effcMts 
and  aU(x».te  production  rights  through 
"marketing  orders"  approved  and  enforced 
by  the  U.S.  Agricultural  Department.  Says 
one  grower  "Even  the  Communists  don't  do 
what  we're  doing — destroying  good  food." 

SMART  AND  TOUGH 

Using  petitions,  lawsuits  and  other  legal 
maneuvers,  the  farmers  and  packers  are 
winning  some  battles.  In  California,  Florida 
and  the  Upper  Midwest,  they  have  gotten 
rid  of  some  of  the  nation's  47  marketing 
orders  and  begim  to  weaken  others.  "The 
Uttle  guys  are  starting  to  get  smart  and 
tough,"  says  John  Ford,  a  former  Agricul- 
ture Department  official  who  works  as  a 
consultant  for  farmers  fighting  marketing 
orders. 

At  stake  is  the  enormous  power  of  huge 
produce-marketing  cooperatives.  Because  of 
their  big  market  shares,  co-ops  like  Sunkist, 
Sun-Diamond  and  the  California  Almond 
Growers  Exciiange  liave  most  of  the  votes 
on  the  committees  that  administer  the  mar- 
keting orders.  Without  the  protection  from 
competition  ttiat  the  production  limits  pro- 
vide, the  co-ops  might  lose  farmer  memt>ers 
and  valuable  markets  to  the  independents. 

Consumers  and  many  farmers  stand  to 
gain  If  the  Independents'  campaign  suc- 
ceeds. More  fruit  and  nuts  on  the  market 
would  lower  retail  prices,  the  V&.  SmaU 
Business  Administration  advocacy  office  tias 
concluded.  And  eliminating  restrictions 
would  increase  farmers'  profits  10%  to  20% 
by  reducing  administrative  costs  and  dis- 
couraging imports,  among  other  things,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  published  recently  in  the 
Journal  of  Law  and  Elconomics. 

r 

BVBmiO  ODDS 

Back  in  1938  when  the  marketing  orders 
were  set  up,  the  co-ops  were  seeking  to  even 
up  the  odds  between  thousands  of  Depres- 
sion-era smaU  farmers— aU  trying  to  seU 
their  produce  at  the  same  time— and  power- 
ful urban  buyers.  The  law  aUowed  farmers, 
co-ops  and  packers  to  form  boards  to  write 
and  administer  marketing  orders  controlling 
the  movement  of  produce  to  market.  The 
lemon  and  orange  orders  sought  to  create 
"equity  of  opportunity"  in  the  marketplace 
for  aU  farmers  and  packers  by  letting  the 
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boanlB  wt  weekly  quoUs  (or  each  fanner 
yiwi  packer. 

Now,  no  one  Is  predlctln«  that  the  market- 
iDC-onler  tystem  will  collapae  ovemlcht 
Indeed,  while  fruit  and  nut  trowers  are 
flcbtlnt  to  fdlmlna**  nipply  controls.  Con- 
gieai  to  oonafclertnc  mandatory  oontroU  (or 
grain  (annera.  The  Save  the  PamUy  Farm 
Act.  iponaored  by  Sen.  Thomaa  Harkln.  an 
Iowa  Democrat,  and  Rep.  Richard  Oep- 
hardt.  a  MlHourl  Democrat,  would  have 
tanaeia  vote  to  Umlt  their  production  aa  a 
solution  to  grain  aurpluaet  and  the  naUon's 
(armcrtala. 

And  not  aU  farmers  and  packers  dislike 
marketlnc  orders.  The  orders  bene(lt  small, 
part-time  (armers  who  don't  have  time  to 
Tte  for  market  share.  And  their  generic  ad- 
vertlslnc  programs  and  quaUty  standards 
are  universally  praised. 

A  naunjo  CBtnADB 

Only  four  years  ago.  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment Itself  wanted  to  overhaul  the 
system,  which  It  oversees.  Under  former 
Secretary  John  Block,  the  department 
pushed  to  reduce  cooperative  control  and 
rein  In  anU-compeUUve  orders.  But  pressure 
from  Sunklst.  the  huge  Artaona  and  Califor- 
nia orange  and  lemon  cooperative,  derailed 
that  crusade,  says  Mr.  Ford,  the  deputy  as- 
sistant secretary  at  the  time.  (Sunklst  offi- 
cials declined  to  be  Interviewed   for  this 

Now.  the  department  has  dropped  the 
matter,  says  Patrick  Boyle,  who  heads  the 
department's  Agriculture  MarkeUng  Serv- 
ice. "In  previous  years  there  was  more  dla- 
cuMion  about  that."  he  says.  "But  U  you 
look  to  the  department  to  take  the  lead, 
that's  rtot  (oing  to  happen." 

Fine,  say  the  Independent  farmers  and 
packers:  they  will  do  It  themselves.  And 
they  have  become  a  formidable  force.  "The 
system's  a  house  of  cards."  says  James 
lioody.  a  Washington.  D.C..  lawyer  who  has 
worked  for  the  growers  for  the  past  eight 
years.  "If  you  keep  banging  away  at  It.  It 
will  faU. " 

In  the  past  decade,  young,  college-educat- 
ed farmers  with  marketing  expertise  have 
quit  the  co-ope  to  pack  and  market  their 
own  produce,  capturing  proflU  that  used  to 
go  to  middlemen.  Computers,  larger  farms. 
better  transportation  and  advance  buying 
by  supermarkets  have  all  made  that  easier. 
Today.  100  packers  process  and  market  al- 
monds, while  only  IK  did  a  decade  ago. 

The  new  Independent  farmers  and  packers 
like  this  heated  competition.  Cart  "Skip" 
F^sGosoUdo.  a  petroleum  marketer  and 
orange  grower  from  Irving.  Texas.  Is  one  of 
them.  He  drove  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
for  the  first  time  in  1070.  bought  a  farm  and 
In  1970  began  funnellng  his  marketing  skills 
Into  sellbng  oranges.  He  quickly  ran  up 
against  marketing-order  restrictions— he 
oould  sell  more  oranges  than  the  order 
would  allow— and  became  an  early  opponent 
of  the  California  citrus  order. 

"I  was  the  only  voice  of  reason  in  the  in- 
dustry." he  says.  "Today,  it's  fair  to  say  30% 
of  my  fellow  growers  share  my  views." 

What  really  Irks  these  growers  is  that  the 
quotas  have  routinely  restricted  the  sale  of 
oranges  in  only  one  of  (our  districts  regulat- 
ed by  the  committee— the  district  where 
most  o(  Sunklst's  competitors,  the  inde- 
pendents, operate.  These  growers.  Including 
If  emis.  Walker  and  PescoaoUdo.  are  regular- 
ly required  to  divert  about  32%  o(  their 
navel  oranges  to  lower-profit  channels  like 
the  export  market,  charities  or  Juice  planU. 
The  independent  growers  blame  the 
market  restrictions  for  declining  per-capiU 


consumption  of  oranges  and  Increasing  Im- 
ports. They  also  note  that  (arm  prices 
haven't  improved  despite  the  supply  con- 
trols. 

"OSBBKLT  FLOW" 

BUly  J.  Peightal.  the  manager  of  the 
orange  marketing  committees,  concedes 
that  oranges  haven't  been  consistently  prof- 
itable but  says  that  prices  have  been  higher 
than  they  would  have  been  without  the 
marketing  orders.  'The  system  creates  an 
orderly  (low  o(  oranges  to  the  market."  he 
says.  "In  the  long  run.  everybody  would 
su((er  without  this  order." 

But  the  only  time  the  orange  marketing 
order  was  IKted— (or  (Ive  months  In  19S5 
a(ter  a  severe  (reese  In  Florida  and  Texas- 
prices  to  (armers  rose  and  consumer  prices 
didn't.  In  a  study  o(  that  episode,  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  economic  researeh 
service  concluded  that  most  times,  grower 
Income  would  be  greater  without  the  restric- 
tions. 

Meanwhile.  Independent  almond  produc- 
ers have  their  own  complainU.  A  major  one 
Is  that  the  almond  marketing  board,  domi- 
nated by  CAOE  members,  requires  co-op 
and  Independent  packers  to  spend  2.5  cents 
on  brand-apecKlc  advertising  for  each  pound 
o(  almonds  they  handle.  I(  they  don't  spend 
It.  they  must  (or(eit  the  money  to  the 
almond  board. 

But  independent  handlers  sell  more  than 
00%  o(  their  almonds  overseas  and  as  Ingre- 
dlenU  for  Ice  cream  and  other  foods.  Many 
don't  have  a  brand,  and  brand  advertising 
won't  Increase  their  sales  one  lota,  says 
Robert  Saulsbury  o(  SauUbury  Orchards  In 
Madera.  CalK.  His  2.5-cent  levy  over  the 
past  seven  years  has  added  up  to  more  than 
tl.4  million. 

CAOE,  which  holds  most  o(  the  retaU 
market  with  its  Blue  Diamond  brand,  does 
benedt  (rom  brand  advertising.  The  co-op 
spends  Its  advertising  money  and  doesn't 
have  to  pay  it  to  the  board. 
omnic/UM 
The  almond  board  has  consistently  voted 
against  using  the  (orfelted  funds  on  the  ge- 
neric advertising  that  many  Independents 
would  like.  'We  question  l(  go  out  snd  est 
more  almonds'  helps  sell  almonds,"  says 
Steven  Easter,  s  CAOE  and  almond  board 
member. 

Mr.  Saulsbury  and  two  other  almond 
packers  have  also  (lied  petitions  protesting 
the  board's  requirement  that  producers  sell 
a  set  percentage  of  their  crop  to  someone 
who  will  Rtake  almond  butter  out  o(  It.  The 
butter  is  supposed  to  compete  with  peanut 
butter  and  provide  a  new  market  (or  al- 
monds. But  butter  makers  pay  less  than 
market  value  for  the  almonds,  and  many  of 
the  IndependenU  don't  believe  that  almond 
butter  will  sell  anyway— especially  when  it  is 
(our  times  as  expensive  as  peanut  butter. 
"Everybody  hates  almond  butter."  says 
Cloyd  Angle,  who  owns  the  Independent 
packinghouse  Cal- Almond  Inc.  (Mr.  Easter 
says  that  the  almond-butter  program  has 
had  siginf leant  success  In  Europe.) 

Independent  growers  and  packers  are  be- 
ginning to  win  some  significant  victories.  In 
April  an  adminsltratlve  law  Judge  agreed 
with  Messrs.  PescosoUdo  and  Walker  and 
other  orange  producers  who  challenged  the 
navel-orange  marketing  order.  Six  years' 
worth  o(  weekly  restrictions  on  marketing 
oranges  were  illegal,  the  Judge  said,  because 
the  Agriculture  Department  approved  them 
without  adequate  review  and  because  they 
weren't  (air  to  the  independent  growers. 
The  department  has  appealed  the  decision. 


CHOtRIIS  AND  HOPS 


Meanwhile,  cherry  growers  In  the  Upper 
Midwest  gathered  enough  votes  to  get  rid  o( 
their  marketing  order,  and  hops  growers  in 
CalKomla  voted  to  scratch  theirs  last  year. 
In  the  sUte  o(  Washington,  spearmint  grow- 
ers the  contemplating  either  a  lawsuit  or  an 
administrative  petition  to  kill  their  market- 
ing order.  And  Florida  grape(rult  growers 
voted  last  month  to  kill  theirs,  "As  growers 
realize  the  marketing  orders  hinder  their 
ability  to  satls(y  customers,  they  kill  them. " 
says  Gregory  Nelson.  o(  grape(rult  grower 
DNE  Sales  Inc.  In  Fort  Pierce.  Fla. 

The  (Ight  against  the  orders  has  attracted 
some  color(ul  warriors.  One  o(  them  is 
prune  packer  Nell  Denny  o(  MarysvlUe. 
CalK.,  a  veteran  o(  battles  with  the  county 
commission,  the  state  environmental  protec- 
tion agency  and  the  county  8heri(f.  Recent- 
ly, when  the  prune  marketing  board,  domi- 
nated by  the  Sunsweet  cooperative,  pro- 
posed a  reserve  to  limit  sales  and  raise 
prices.  Mr.  Denny's  hackles  rose  again. 

""You  don't  hide  anything  (rom  the 
market  anymore."  he  says.  The  pools  only 
"keep  a  small  guy  who's  aggressive  out." 

While  marketing  board  meml>ers  (lew  to 
Washington  at  the  board's  expense  to  per- 
suade the  Agriculture  Department  to  ap- 
prove the  reserve,  Mr.  Denny  and  (ellow  in- 
dependent grower  Neill  Mitchell  paid  their 
own  way  and  burst  into  department  o((lces 
to  protest.  'We  were  Just  two  little  guys 
with  a  big  story,"  say  Mr.  Denny.  But  he 
and  Mr.  Mitchell  stopped  the  reserve,  none- 
theless. 

[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  June  1. 
1087] 

Maskkt  Foacss  Am  Discord  Sttmib 
Caktkls 

(By  NeU  Behrmaim) 
liOiiooii.— The  price-bolstering  clout  o(  the 
world's   commodity   cartels   Is   evaporating 
amid  discord  among  producing  nations  and 
the  dominance  o(  market  forces. 

"Commodity  agreements  are  an  endan- 
gered species."  say  Charles  Your«.  director 
of  researeh  at  Landell  Mills  Commodities 
Studies  Ltd.  Such  accords  were  fashionable 
In  the  1970s,  he  says,  but  policy  makers 
today  believe  In  "(ree  markeU  and  privatisa- 
tion." 

Nearly  a  decade  ago.  more  than  150  na- 
tlora,  rich  and  poor,  wanted  to  devise  a 
grand  strategy  to  sUbllIze  prices  o(  10  com- 
modities and  bolster  cash  (lows  o(  the  Third 
World  nations  that  produce  raw  materials. 
United  Nations  plaimers  envisioned  a 
"common  (und"  that  would  (Inance  various 
pacts  covering  co((ee.  tea.  cocoa,  sugar, 
cotton,  rubber.  Jute,  sisal,  tin  and  copper. 

E>espite  six  years  o(  e((ort,  however,  the 
(und  never  materialised.  And  Just  one  new 
pact,  covering  rubber,  was  negotiated. 
nrmtiiAL  BicKBuwo 
Tin's  international  agreement  dates  (rom 
World  War  II,  and  sugar,  co((ee  and  cocoa 
pacu  existed  be(ore  1977  and  have  been  re- 
negotiated several  times  since  then.  Only 
cocoa  and  rubber  are  (ully  active  now, 
though. 

Co((ee'8  price-support  mechanisms  have 
been  suspended  more  than  a  year  while  pro- 
ducing and  consunUng  members  argue  about 
how  to  allocate  export  quotes.  Although  the 
IntematloruU  Coffee  Organizations  execu- 
tive board  meeU  this  week  In  Ball,  the  panel 
Isn't  expected  to  decide  the  quota  question 
before  It  meeU  in  September  at  lU  London 
headquarters. 


The  International  Sugar  Agreement's 
price  and  quota  functions  lapsed  In  1984 
when  members  couldn't  agree  on  export  re- 
strictions to  support  prices.  And  metal  mar- 
keU still  suffer  (rom  the  October  1985  col- 
lapse o(  the  International  Tin  Council, 
which  ran  out  o(  money  by  supporting 
prices  (ar  about  market  levels.  Malaysia  and 
Indonesia  scuttled  attempts  to  save  the  ITC 
early  last  year,  delegates  say,  because  the 
two  nations  weren't  prepared  to  raise  more 
money  (or  support  operations. 

The  spirit  behind  the  International  plan- 
ning o(  10  years  ago  "Is  dead. "  says  Robert 
Fish,  managing  director  o(  Primary  Com- 
modity Researeh.  Ltd..  a  consulting  (Irm. 
Noble  e((orts  to  bolster  the  economies  o( 
Third  World  nations  have  been  overtaken 
by  seU-lnterest.  he  says. 

""Some  years  ago  we  were  sympathetic  to 
producers'  problems."  a  European  delegate 
says.  "Now  we  enter  negotiations  to  obtain 
the  best  possible  deal  (or  ourselves." 

Commodity  paclu  generally  rely  on  quotas 
and  bu((er  stocks,  or  common  Inventories,  to 
keep  prices  in  an  agreed  range.  The  intent  Is 
to  assure  stable  supplies  and  output,  and  an 
orderly  market  (or  producers  and  consumers 
alike. 

When  a  commodity's  price  (alls  below  a 
specided  level,  Ine  accord's  represenUtlves 
typically  buy  It  on  the  market  to  (orce 
quotes  back  up.  When  prices  surge,  the 
council  sells  surpluses  (rom  Its  stockpile. 
Producers  can  also  agree  to  restrict  exports 
when  the  market  is  weak  and  to  suspend 
quotas  when  prices  are  high. 

In  practice,  though,  producing  members 
o(  several  pacts  have  Ignored  quotas  and 
stepped  up  output,  even  at  low  prices,  be- 
cause they  need  (orelgn  currency  to  repay 
International  loans. 

Actions  o(  non-member  producers  also  put 
strain  on  cartels.  While  the  sugar  pact  Im- 
posed strict  export  quotas  on  its  producing 
nations,  the  Common  Market,  a  major  pro- 
ducer, didn't  belong  to  the  world  organiza- 
tion. Huge  amounts  o(  Common  Market 
sugar  poured  Into  the  International  market, 
undermining  prices. 

The  cocoa  pact,  which  (ailed  dismally  to 
support  prices  a  (ew  years  ago.  is  being 
tested  again  this  year  alter  a  major  hitch 
was  straightened  out.  The  bu((er-stock  man- 
ager at  the  International  Cocoa  Organiza- 
tion now  can  buy  (rom  producers  that  aren't 
members,  such  as  Malaysia.  I«st  month  the 
manager  kept  prices  (rom  (ailing  by  pur- 
chasing cocoa  tioth  (rom  member  and  non- 
member  countries,  although  one  analyst 
says  the  manager  isn't  buying  very  aggres- 
sively. 

Mr.  Fish  warns  that  K  cocoa  surpluses 
continue  to  swamp  the  market,  the  bu((er 
stock  maruiger  will  soon  exhaust  his  $250 
million  purehase  budget.  Just  such  a  drain 
helped  stymie  previous  price-support  e(- 
forts.  When  prices  (ell  in  1984,  the  market 
anticipated  the  moves  by  the  bu((er  stock 
manager  and  waited  them  out. 

The  rubl>er  pact  is  working  best  because  it 
is  elastic,  says  a  delegate  to  several  conmiod- 
ity  organizations.  Price  ranges  at  which  the 
bu((erstock  manager  trade  are  adjusted  to 
reflect  the  market  (orces.  Export  quotas 
aren't  used. 

■OLE  or  SPUHTKR  CROUPS 

Some  commodity  agreements  have  been 
undermined  when  threats  by  some  produc- 
ers to  (orro  their  own  cartels  antagonised 
consumer  members.  In  the  tin  organization. 
Malaysia,  Indonesia  and  Thailand  plied  a 
separate  course,  and  Latin  American  co((ee 


producers  raised  the  specter  o(  their  own 
co((ee  group. 

Indonesia,  the  world's  third-largest  co((ee 
producer,  has  said  It  will  seek  more  support 
in  the  ICO  from  Asian-Pacific  nations.  Indo- 
nesia, the  Philippines.  Thailand  and  Singa- 
pore are  members  o(  the  Asean  co(fee  club, 
formed  in  1980.  Asean— the  Association  of 
Southeast  Asian  Nations— also  includes  Ma- 
laysia and  Brunei. 

Indonesia  and  seven  other  co((ee  produc- 
ers have  said  demands  by  Brazil  and  23 
other  producers  to  maintain  the  traditional 
ICO  quotas  are  unrealistic.  Quotas  were  sus- 
pended in  February  1986  when  prices  soared 
to  more  than  $2  a  pound  t>ecause  of  drought 
damage  to  the  crop  in  Brazil,  the  world's 
largest  producer  with  an  ICX>  quota  o(  30% 
o(  the  market.  Co({ee  stood  at  $1.12  a  pound 
Friday. 

Market  forces,  too.  have  militated  against 
commodity  pacts.  Supplies  of  raw  materials 
surged  in  the  1980s  as  Third  World  nations 
overproduced,  spurred  by  the  price  gains  o( 
the  1970s. 

Meanwhile  agricultural  subsidies  in  the 
Common  Market,  the  U.S.  and  elsewhere  ac- 
centuated the  commodities  glut  that  led  to 
the  inevitable  (allure  o(  the  pacts,  says  John 
Calverly,  an  economist  at  American  Express 
Bank. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  demand  (or 
sugar  surged  In  1980.  prices  more  than  dou- 
bled despite  the  stabilization  e((orts  o(  the 
international  organization. 

In  recent  years  consuming  nations  have 
lost  enthusiasm  (or  the  idea  of  commodity 
price  and  production  stabUlzation.  Although 
they  were  receptive  in  the  1970s  when  they 
wanted  to  curb  rapidly  climbing  prices,  ana- 
lysts say,  the  subsequent  commodities 
slump  has  helped  curb  runaway  Inflation  in 
major  consuming  countries. 

Still,  seK-lnterest  may  encourage  some 
consuming  nations  to  stick  with  commodity 
pacts.  Latin  American  countries  are  having 
trouble  repaying  bank  loans,  and  in  one  ana- 
lyst's view  that  is  a  big  Incentive  (or  con- 
suming countries  to  prop  prices  (or  coffee 
and  c(x»>a.« 


NATIONAL  INVENT  AMERICA! 
WEEK 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  (^1  the  attention  of  my  (K>lleaRues 
in  the  Senate  and  the  entire  Nation  to 
the  first  annual  Invent  Ameri(»,! 
Week,  June  21-26.  here  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  to  honor  and  celebrate  the  in- 
ventive talents  and  ideas  of  this  coun- 
try's student  inventors  in  kindergarten 
through  the  eighth  grade. 

Invent  America!  is  a  program  whose 
time  has  come  for  this  Nation,  The 
Invent  America!  program  and  its 
State,  regional,  and  national  competi- 
tion to  promote  excellence  in  educa- 
tion through  the  invention  process, 
recognizes  that  the  greatest  innova- 
tions for  new  jobs,  technologies,  and 
economic  competitiveness  in  America, 
will  come  from  the  men  and  women- 
young  and  old— who  dare  to  take  great 
risks  to  invent  our  future. 

At  the  very  heart  of  America's  great- 
ness is  its  inventive  and  independent 
spirit.  This  spirit  allowed  early  Ameri- 
cans the  freedom  to  forge  a  techno- 
logically rich  and  aggressive  country 
from  an  agrarian  society.  Our  Nation 


then  went  on  to  lead  the  world  in 
many  fields.  America's  leadership  abil- 
ity and  economic  vigor  throughout  the 
last  200  years  has  characterized  the 
"never  say  never"  drive  of  Ameri(»'s 
inventors  and  innovators  who  dared  to 
challenge  the  known  to  create  a  better 
(luality  of  life  for  all  of  us. 

In  celebration  of  this  remarkable 
spirit  and  national  heritage,  and  the 
critical  need  to  refocus  Americans  on 
the  pursuit  of  new  ideas,  the  U.S. 
Patent  Model  Foimdation,  a  nonprofit 
organization,  launched  the  Invent 
America!  program  in  this  Nation's 
schools  in  February  on  this  year.  This 
program  encourages  our  next  genera- 
tion of  doers,  thinkers,  and  creators — 
our  31  million  elementary  schoolchil- 
dren—to develop  the  skills  they  will 
need  to  keep  America  strong  for  the 
next  200  years.  Student  inventors 
from  all  50  States  have  participated  in 
the  Invent  America!  program  this  first 
year.  Invent  America!  week  will  recog- 
nize the  brighest  ideas  of  45  regional 
winning  student  inventors,  their 
teachers  and  parents  who  will  be  here 
in  Washington,  DC,  for  the  selection 
of  nine  national  wiimers  on  June  25,  I 
am  proud  to  announce  two  of  the  re- 
gional winners  are  students  from  Iowa: 
Crystal  Davey,  a  fourth  grade  student 
from  Dallas  Center,  created  an  adapta- 
ble baseball  glove,  which  would  be 
used  by  Itids  suffering  from  cerebral 
palsey;  and.  Randy  Read,  a  seventh 
grader  from  Malcom  who  made  a 
Piglet  Catcher  to  aid  farmers  in  the 
difficult  task  of  catching  piglets. 

And,  early  this  svimmer,  I,  along 
with  other  members  of  the  Iowa  con- 
gressional delegation,  the  Governor, 
the  Iowa  Department  of  Education 
and  several  statewide  associations  will 
formally  annoimce  Invent  Iowa!— a 
comprehensive  statewide  project  to  en- 
(jourage  the  development  of  invention 
programs  throughout  the  State  of 
Iowa,  for  Iowa's  youth. 

These  important  initiatives— Invest 
America!  on  the  national  level  and 
Invest  Iowa  on  the  State  level— will 
work  hand-in-hand  in  an  effort  to  revi- 
talize the  great  American  spirit  of  in- 
vention, competitiveness  and  free  en- 
terprise through  an  irmovative  educa- 
tional method.  These  programs  set  an 
important  example  for  all  50  States  to 
revitalize  a  legacy  that  will  directly 
affect  increased  domestic  pnxluctivlty 
and  global  competitiveness. 

We  have  seen  the  reward  of  this 
tyi>e  of  educational  emphasis  in  other 
nations.  For  example,  the  Japanese 
people,  since  1941,  have  combined  the 
efforts  of  industry,  government,  and 
education  to  promote  creativity  and 
productivity  in  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  invention  and  innovation. 

Until  the  U.S.  Patent  Model  Founda- 
tion introduced  Invent  America!,  this 
country  had  not  had  such  a  program 
and   the   U.S.   Patent   Office   figures 
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have  reflected  the  remits.  In  1986 
Japan  alone  took  18  percent  of  U.8. 
patenU  loued— 1S.867.  Plsuras  for 
1986  alM  reveal  that  of  the  78.883  pat- 
ents tamed  In  this  country,  a  total  of 
S4.8M  went  to  foreign  rectdenta.  and 
over  the  past  30  years,  the  percentage 
of  UJB.  patenU  obtained  by  foreigners 
has  more  than  doubled. 

The  message  is  clear  from  both  the 
public  and  private  sector,  that  a  dan- 
gerously high  percentage  of  America's 
young  Job  applicants  and  new  hires 
lack  the  critical  and  creative  thinking 
Tfcni«  necessary  to  handle  today's  rap- 
Idly  changing  technology  and  highly 
competitive  corporate  environment. 
AU  children,  regardless  of  social  or 
economic  background  and  physical  or 
afa4f««fa^  ability  can  be  winners  with 
the  Invent  America!  program.  Invent 
America!  wiU  give  studenU  the  tools 
they  need  to  meet  and  surpass  global 
competitiveness.  In  recognising  and  re- 
warding creativity,  throug  the  Invent 
Americat  program  In  schools,  we  can 
begin  to  once  again  create  a  culture 
which  enooiuages  and  rewards  inven- 
tions and  innov^on. 

Fifteen  SUtes  across  America  have 
already  announced  statewide  support 
for  Invent  America!  In  Its  first  year, 
and  I  am  proud  to  list  Iowa  as  one  of 
them  with  the  announcement  of  the 
Invent  Iowa  Program.  These  programs 
offer  a  unique  opportunity  to 
strengthen  critical  partnerships  be- 
tween government,  education,  and 
business  sectors. 

In  this  important  national  endeavor, 
the  Invent  America!  program  has  also 
recognised  the  significant  contribu- 
tions that  oiu-  senior  citizens  with  life- 
times of  experience  in  the  area  of  In- 
vention, education,  and  business  can 
make  to  the  effort.  To  this  end.  the 
foundation  Is  developing  a  Senior  In- 
ventor Outreach  Program  to  use  our 
Nation's  senior  citizens  to  eximnd 
Invent  America!  by  their  participation 
in  on-site  school  visits,  special  work- 
shops and  after-school  programs. 

Invent  America!  Is  truly  a  positive 
investment  In  America's  most  precious 
resource — our  youth— and  Is  the  type 
of  program  that  we,  as  elected  leaders 
of  our  people,  should  support.  With 
Invent  America!,  every  young  Ameri- 
can will  have  the  opportunity  to  reach 
his  or  her  own  personal  creative  and 
inventive  potential. 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  advocate  the 
Invent  America!  program  In  the 
schools  In  your  district  and  your  State. 
and  participate  In  the  events  of  na- 
tional Invent  America!  Week  In  June. 

As  Albert  Einstein  once  said.  "Imagi- 
nation Is  more  important  than  luiowl- 
edge  for  knowledge  Is  limited,  whereas 
imagination  embraces  the  entire 
world." 

I'm  looking  forward  to  working  on 
these  Invention  programs  and  I  en- 
courage you  to  support  these  efforts 
to  help  our  Nation  perform  more  ef- 
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fectlvely  in  an  increasingly  competi- 
tive world.* 


prior  to  the  beginning  of  our  July  4th 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  FRED  D. 
CAROZZO.  JR. 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  Lt.  Fred  D.  Carozzo, 
Jr..  of  Clalrton,  PA,  who  died  In  the 
service  of  his  country  on  Mareh  22, 
1987.  in  a  \3&.  naval  air  accident  in  the 
East  China  Sea  near  Okinawa. 

In  honor  of  his  exemplary  service 
and  patriotism,  the  mayor  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Clalrton  City  Council  pro- 
claimed April  20.  1987.  as  Lt.  Fred  C. 
CaroBBO.  Jr..  DSky.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  proclamation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  proclamation  follows: 

PSOCLAMATIOII 

Whereu  the  Mayor  and  Members  of  the 
City  Council  of  Clalrton.  AUegheny  County. 
Pennsylvknls  proclaim  AprU  20.  1087  aa  Lt. 
Fred  D.  Carozzo.  Jr.  Day  In  the  City  of 
Clalrton. 

Whereat  U.  Fred  D.  Carono,  Jr.  was  bom 
and  railed  in  Clalrton  and  sraduated  from 
Clalrton  High  School.  He  also  was  a  1978 
gnduate  of  the  University  of  Nebrasluu 

Whereas  on  March  21.  1987  he  died  In  a 
VA.  Naval  air  accident  in  the  East  China 
Sea  Near  Okinawa. 

Whereas  by  his  final  selfless  act  Lt.  Fred 
D.  Carooo.  Jr..  was  Instrumental  in  saving 
his  two  crewman's  lives. 

Whereas  we  acknowledge  the  fine  charac- 
ter of  Lt.  Fred  D.  Carooo.  Jr..  and  all  our 
young  men  serving  our  country. 

Whereas  Lieutenant  Caroeso  has  left  a 
last  impression  on  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  and  will  be  remembered  for  his  out- 
standing performance  in  some  of  the  most 
demanding  assignments.  He  had  only  re- 
cently completed.  The  overall  plan  for  anti- 
submarine defense  of  the  entire  Battle 
Oroup. 

In  the  final  seconds  before  his 
death.  Lieutenant  Carorao's  responsi- 
ble and  courageous  action  saved  the 
lives  of  two  of  his  crewmen.  His  split- 
second  decision  to  Initiate  his  plane's 
ejection  sequence  permitted  the  crew- 
men to  escape  Immediately  before 
impact.  Unfortunately.  Lieutenant 
Carozzo  was  unable  to  complete  his 
own  escape. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  condolences  to 
the  family,  friends  and  fellow  servlce- 
ment  of  Lt.  Fred  C.  Carozzo,  Jr..  as 
they  mourn  the  loss  of  this  brave  and 
decent  man. 


With  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
can  at  last  be  given  an  allocation  pur- 
suant to  section  302(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act,  make  an  allocation  to  Its  subcom- 
mittees under  section  303(b)  of  the 
Budget  Act,  and  proceed  with  subcom- 
mittee and  full  committee  markups  of 
the  fiscal  year  1988  appropriations 
bills.  I  am  confident  the  committee 
will  proceed  expeditiously  and  dis- 
charge those  responsibilities  as 
promptly  as  possible.  Chairman  Stem- 
mis  has  pledged  to  do  that,  and  I  will 
support  liim  in  every  way  I  can. 

But  I'm  afraid  it's  too  late,  Mr. 
President.  By  the  time  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  receives  its  302(a)  al- 
location from  the  Budget  Committee, 
it  will  be  mid-July.  We  will  have  6 
weeks  of  session  scheduled  between 
that  time  and  Septemt)er  30,  when  we 
must  conclude  our  business  or  resort 
to  a  continuing  resolution.  The  Budget 
Committees  took  6  months  to  com- 
plete one  resolution.  Does  anyone  be- 
lieve we  can  enact  13  appropriations 
bills  In  just  6  weeks?  It  can't  be  done, 
Mr.  President,  and  it  won't  ever  be 
done  if  the  budget  process  continues 
to  fail  us  as  it  has  again  this  year.  If 
my  colleagues  want  to  avoid  continu- 
ing resolutions,  then  let's  do  away 
with  budget  resolutions.  Better  no 
budget  resolution  at  all  than  one  that 
comes  so  late.* 


THE  BUDGET:  BETTER  NEVER 
THAN  LATE 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
much  fanfare,  the  conferees  on  the 
budget  resolution  have  finally  reached 
agreement,  more  than  2  months  after 
they  were  obliged  to  complete  their 
work  under  the  schedule  established 
by  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUlngs 
amendments  to  the  Budget  Act.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  conference  report 
may  be  ready  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate  next  week,  only  a  few  days 


ESSAY  ON  POLITICS  BY  KRIS 
JENSEN 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  essay  concerning  politics  and 
public  service  was  written  by  Kris 
Jensen,  a  young  man  from  Aberdeen. 
SD.  Kris  successfully  completed  a  re- 
habillUtlon  program  this  spring  at  the 
Youth  Forestry  Camp  for  youthful  of- 
fenders In  Custer,  SD.  I  wanted  to 
share  Kris's  thoughts  today  to  help 
remind  us  all  of  the  spirit  of  public 
service  and  the  responsibility  we  have 
to  foster  this  spirit  among  all  young 
Americans. 
The  essay  follows: 

Politics 

I  would  like  to  be  a  politician  If  I  could  be 
anything  I  wanted  to  be.  I  woxUd  preferably 
like  to  be  a  Democratic  Senator.  My  new 
self  wouldn't  change  any  from  what  my  old 
self  is  like.  I  would  like  to  further  my  educa- 
tion and  enhance  some  of  my  abilities  that  I 
already  possess.  I  would  own  the  same  car  I 
have  now  to  show  people  that  I  don't  need 
to  have  anything  different  than  most  people 
have.  I  would  also  live  in  a  small,  but  com- 
fortable apartment  Instead  of  some  huge 
house  that  I  don't  need.  I  would  keep  the 
same  friends  and  try  to  make  more  along 
the  way.  I  wouldn't  let  my  success  go  to  my 
head. 

My  new  self  would  go  to  the  Senate  to 
work  for  the  people.  I  would  try  to  pass  or 
bring  up  on  the  floor,  new  bills  or  amend- 
menu  that  would  help  the  people  and  not 


me  or  the  rest  of  the  government.  I  would 
try  to  help  the  needy  and  the  lower  and 
middle  classes  of  people.  I  would  try  to  help 
the  senior  citizens  and  the  street  people  or 
the  homeless  to  find  ways  they  could  earn  a 
living  or  "make  ends  meet."  I  would  try  to 
fight  the  cuts  on  social  security,  the  amount 
of  dnigs  in  the  UJ3..  the  senseless  killing. 
and  drunken  driving  on  our  Interstates. 

I  would  like  to  be  a  politician  in  order  to 
help  others  because  there  are  only  a  few 
people  •  •  •  who  care  about  the  rising  prob- 
lems in  our  country  and  our  state.  Only  a 
few  people  really  care  what  happens  to 
America  and  its  people.  I  would  try  to  be 
one  of  the  best  Senators  there  has  ever  been 
and  to  go  down  in  history  as  a  person  who 
cared.  I  think  we  need  to  take  a  look  at 
America's  problems  first  before  we  put  our 
noses  in  other  countries  problems.  If  there 
were  more  people  who  cared,  this  country 
would  be  a  beautiful  place  to  live.  Our  main 
problems  we  face  nowdays  are  AIDS.  Politi- 
cal corruption.  Drugs,  nuclear  accidents, 
and  corruption  in  our  churches.  Another 
major  problem  is  the  spying  and  the  traitors 
in  the  Armed  Services.  If  we  take  care  of 
these  problems,  we  would  be  a  better  coun- 
try. Most  of  all.  I  would  like  to  work  for  the 
people  and  not  myself. 

Kris  Jensen. 

Mat  21.  1987.* 


WEST  VIRGINIA  DAY  1987 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  Sat- 
urday, June  20.  West  Virginia  will  be 
celebrating  Its  124th  year  as  the  35th 
State  In  the  Union. 

Over  nearly  one-and-a-quarter  cen- 
turies, most  Americans  have  come  to 
take  West  Virginia  for  granted,  even  If 
some  others  sometimes  forget  that 
West  Virginia  is  no  longer  Just  the 
western  part  of  Virginia. 

Few  people  today,  however,  realize 
how  near  West  Virginia  came  to  not 
t>ecomlng  a  separate  State. 

Not  surprisingly.  West  Virginia 
shares  with  her  mother  State  a 
mutual  history  up  until  the  prelude  of 
the  War  Between  the  States.  In  think- 
ing and  in  fact  Virginians,  the  early 
settlers  of  trans-Allegheny  Virginia 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  has 
furnished  George  Washington  some  of 
his  fiercest  and  most  effective  war- 
riors. And  even  to  this  day,  the  names 
of  many  West  Virginia  counties  pay 
tribute  to  outstanding  Virginians  from 
the  antebellum  past— Brooke,  Cabell, 
Gilmer.  McDowell,  Nicholas.  Pleas- 
ants. Preston.  Randolph,  Tyler,  and 
Wood  memorialize  Governors  of  Vir- 
ginia; Barbour.  Braxton.  Doddridge, 
Hardy.  Harrison.  Lewis.  Mason,  Pen- 
dleton. Ritchie,  Roane,  Taylor, 
Tucker,  Upshur,  and  Wirt  honor  dis- 
tinguished Virginia  statesmen,  jurists, 
and  writers;  and  Berkeley  recalls  one 
of  Virginia's  royal  colonial  Governors. 

As  the  frontier  had  moved  westward 
across  Virginia  and  beyond  the  Ohio 
River,  however,  new  elements  had  fil- 
tered Into  northwestern  Virginia  from 
New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Evincing  Yankee  values  and 
customs,  the  new  northwestern  Virgin- 
ians did  not  trace  their  roots  to  the 


shores  of  the  Chesapeake  or  the  banlts 
of  the  James  or  Rappahannock  Rivers. 
Of  different  stock  going  back  to  their 
origins  in  the  British  Isles,  the  north- 
western Virginians  largely  spoke  a  dif- 
ferent dialect,  were  Inclined  more  to 
commerce  and  Industry  than  to  agri- 
culture, and  were  often  less  sympa- 
thetic to  the  "southron  cause"  than 
were  a  majority  of  their  compatriot 
Virginians  to  the  South  and  South- 
east. 

Those  differences  had  caused  ten- 
sions in  Virginia  from  the  early  dec- 
ades of  the  18th  century  onward.  To 
head  off  a  political  rupture  of  Virginia 
in  the  late  1820's.  the  more  powerful, 
wealthier,  and  numerous  eastern  Vir- 
ginians had  agreed  to  a  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1829.  which,  with 
former  President  James  Monroe  pre- 
siding, somewhat  streamlined  and  de- 
mocratized Virginia  government.  A 
second  reform  convention  met  in  1850. 
producing  constitutional  revisions  that 
somewhat  papered  over  the  east-west 
strains  in  Virginia.  In  1851.  a  distin- 
guished western  Virginian  from  Harri- 
son Coimty.  Congressman  Joseph 
Johnson,  was  elected  the  first  and 
only  (jrovemor  of  Virginia  from  the 
trans-Allegheny  section  of  the  State. 
Until  the  John  Brown  raid  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  eastern  and  western  Virginia 
settled  into  an  uncomfortable  accom- 
modation with  one  another. 

The  Dred  Scott  decision,  the  Brown 
raid,  and  the  gubernatorial  election  of 
1859  left  Virginia  reeling  in  confusion 
and  anxiety. 

The  Presidential  election  of  1860  re- 
vealed how  ambiguous  the  political  sit- 
uation in  Virginia  was  on  the  eve  of 
the  Civil  War.  Douglas,  the  northern 
Democrat,  received  barely  16,000 
votes,  mostly  in  the  valley  of  Virginia 
and  along  the  Ohio.  Lincoln's  vote  of 
less  than  2,000  came  entirely  from  the 
northern  panhandle  squeezed  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  John  Bell  of 
Tennessee,  rtmnlng  on  a  platform  of 
unity  and  compromise  on  the  slavery 
question,  polled  the  majority  of  Vir- 
ginia's votes,  east  and  west,  and  won 
Virginia's  electoral  votes.  Buchanan's 
Vice  President,  John  C.  Breckenrldge, 
however,  was  the  candidate  of  South- 
em  Democrats,  advocating  Federal 
protection  of  slavery  along  the  lines  of 
Dred  Scott,  and  coming  in  second  to 
Bell  in  Virginia  by  only  500  votes. 

As  Virginia  staggered  Into  secession 
with  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
however,  the  splits  between  the  two 
primary  segments  of  Virginia  became 
too  severe  to  paste  back  together. 
Eager  to  remain  loyal  to  the  United 
States,  a  number  of  northwestern  Vir- 
ginians set  about  trying  to  keep  Vir- 
ginia In  the  Union.  Falling  that,  how- 
ever, other  northwestern  Virginians 
were  equally  committed  to  breaking 
away  from  the  Richmond  government 
and  forming  a  new  State. 


Opposed  to  the  new  statehood  move- 
ment, however,  a  significant  number 
of  western  Virginians  desired  just  as 
sincerely  to  stay  a  part  of  Virginia, 
and  to  Join  the  new  Confederacy. 
Some  historians  have  projected  that 
the  majority  of  troops  serving  under 
Stonewall  Jackson  in  defense  of  the 
Confederacy  may  have  been,  like  Jack- 
son himself,  natives  of  western  Virgin- 
ia. The  famous  Hatfield-McCoy  Feud 
had  its  origins  in  devil  Anse  Hatfield's 
reputation  as  a  Confederate  sharp- 
shooter, as  well  as  the  allegiance  of 
many  McCoys  on  both  sides  of  the  Big 
Sandy  and  Tug  Fork  Rivers  to  the 
Union. 

Thus,  in  the  divided  families  and 
commimities  of  trans-Allegheny  Vir- 
ginia, was  the  ground  laid  for  a  bloody 
and  often  fratricidal  struggle  that  tore 
West  Virginia  from  1861  until  hostil- 
ities ended  in  1865.  During  the  years 
of  the  conflict  between  North  and 
South— genuinely  a  War  Between  the 
States— West  Virginia  was  the  scene  of 
the  real  Civil  War.  with  brother  killing 
brother,  neighbor  fighting  neighbor, 
and  former  friends  hating  one  another 
with  jingoistic  fervor. 

At  the  same  time  that  loyal.  pro- 
Union  Virginians  were  planning  and 
creating  a  new  political  entity  in  the 
mountainous  west  of  their  State,  pow- 
erful men  in  Washington  were  ada- 
mantly opposing  statehood  for  West 
Virginia. 

First,  that  part  of  Virginia  that  lay 
behind  Union  lines- much  of  which 
was  petitioning  for  statehood— was 
still  legally  slave  territory.  Even  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  did  not 
remedy  the  problem.  Including  as  it 
did  in  its  terms  of  Emancipation  only 
those  areas  still  in  rebellion  against 
the  Federal  Government  in  Washing- 
ton. Staimch  abolitionists,  not  yet  cer- 
tain that  the  war  would  end  slavery, 
were  reluctant  to  admit  into  the  Union 
another  slave  State. 

Again,  legalists  and  jurists  In  Wash- 
ington were  concerned  about  a  par- 
ticular point  of  constitutional  law.  If 
secession  from  the  Union  was  wrong 
for  the  Confederacy,  they  asked,  how 
could  Washington  sanction  the  coun- 
ties of  a  State  seceding  from  that 
State  without  legal  permission?  By 
"legal  permission"  In  West  Virginia's 
case  they  meant,  not  the  permission  of 
the  official  but  weak  and  questionable 
government  of  the  Unionist  Governor 
of  Virginia,  Francis  Pierpont  in  Alex- 
andria, but  a  Richmond  government 
duly  chosen  in  an  election  held  from 
Norfolk  to  the  Ohio  River. 

Fortunately.  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  admired  both  the  loyalty  and 
the  bravery  of  the  Unionists  of  West 
Virginia.  His  influence  swung  support 
to  West  Virginia  sUtehood.  After  all, 
Lincoln  said: 
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•  *  *  Umn  la  lUll  a  dlff eranoe  bttwwo  w- 
uMlnn  acataat  the  OoncUtuUon.  and  aeoea- 
aton  In  favor  of  the  Conatltutkm. 

So.  on  June  20.  1863.  West  Virginia 
offldally  became  the  Sftth  State. 

Tea.  Vintnla  there  !■  a  SanU  Claus. 
And.  yea,  there  is  a  West  Vlrdnla:  a 
separate  State:  a  sovereign  SUte:  a 
State  of  patriots,  law-abiding  dtlsens. 
people  who  have  faith  In  their  coun- 
try, their  flag,  their  Oovemment.  and 
In  God.  And  in  themselves.  Yes. 
West-W-e-s-t— Virginia:  two  words, 
two  States:  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

After  the  war  between  the  States. 
Union  and  Confederate  West  Virgin- 
ians alike  Joined  in  developing  thelr 
new  State.  In  the  State  legislatures 
that  met  variously  in  Wheeling  and 
Charleston,  former  Union  Army  offi- 
cers sat  beside  former  Confederate 
Army  officers.  With  the  healing  of  the 
physical  wounds  of  the  Civil  War  in 
West  Virginia,  wounded  relationships 
between  loved  ones  and  friends  healed, 
as  welL  Drawing  on  their  pioneering 
heritage,  the  men  and  women  of  the 
new  State  harnessed  West  Virginia's 
natural  resources  and  made  West  Vir- 
ginia <»e  of  the  world's  industrial 
giants.  In  so  doing.  West  Virginia's 
founding  patriarchs  and  matriarchs 
also  left  a  legacy  of  decency,  democra- 
cy, hard  work,  courage,  and  patriotism 
for  which  our  State  is  recognized  even 
today. 

As  West  Virginia  celebrates  iU  124th 
birthday,  we  are  proud  of  our  rich  his- 
tory, and  are  working  to  build  on  that 
foundation  to  make  our  State  stronger 
and  more  prosperous  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Happy  124th  birthday.  West  Virgin- 
la! 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President. 
124  years  ago  tomorrow-^une  20. 
1863— West  Virginia  Joined  the  Union 
as  the  35th  SUte.  On  behalf  of  the  2 
million  people  who  are  proud  to  call 
themselves  Mountaineers.  I  would  like 
to  wish  West  Virginia  a  very  happy 
birthday. 

Our  State  was  bom  in  the  midst  of 
the  CivU  War.  It  surely  was  not  easy 
for  the  people  of  western  Virginia  to 
break  away  from  the  distinguished 
history  of  one  of  America's  original 
otates.  But  West  Virginians,  known 
even  then  for  their  loyalty,  persever- 
ance, and  strong  family  ties,  could  not 
sever  the  bond  to  the  Republic  that 
gave  her  people  the  rights  they  loved 
so  dearly. 

President  Lincoln  had  these  remarks 
to  make  upon  West  Virginia's  admit- 
tance to  the  Union. 

We  can  acaroely  dlapenae  with  the  aid  of 
West  Vlrdnla  In  this  atnissle;  much  less  can 
we  afford  to  have  her  against  us.  In  Con- 
Sreas  and  In  the  field.  Her  brave  and  good 
men  regard  her  admission  to  the  Union  as  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.  They  have  been 
true  to  the  Union  under  very  severe  trials. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  their  his- 
tory. West  Virginians  have  continued 


to  r«Baln  true  under  such  trials.  West 
Virginians  are  as  tough  and  resilient 
as  the  mountains  that  surround  them. 
Our  proud  history  had  shown  them  to 
be  Intensely  loyal  to  their  family,  to 
their  friends,  and  to  their  SUte.  Wit- 
ness the  number  of  West  Virginians 
who  prefer  to  face  the  present  hard- 
ships our  SUte  confronts  rather  than 
desert  the  homeland  of  their  parents 
and  grandparents  before  them. 

Loyalty  to  country  has  always  been 
a  trademark  of  our  people.  Many  have 
given  the  greatest  sacrifice  of  all.  In 
the  Vietnam  war.  West  Virginians  suf- 
fered the  highest  casualty  rate  of  any 
SUte.  The  freedom  and  opportunity 
that  this  country  provides  are  whole- 
heartedly embraced  and  fiercely  pro- 
tected by  my  fellow  West  Virginians. 

For  23  years,  I  have  been  proud  to 
call  West  Virginia  my  home.  Settling 
there  changed  my  life— all  for  the 
better.  My  four  children  were  bom 
there  and  love  it  as  much  as  my  wife 
and  I  do.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
you  to  Join  me  in  a  special  tribute  to 
my  SUte  and  Ite  wonderful  people. 
Happy  Birthday  West  Virginia! 


resume  the  consideration  of  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

TUCK  poa  SKHAToas  to  sfbak  im  Moainiic 

■USIIfCSS 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  during  the  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  morning  business  on  Tuesday 
next.  Senators  may  speak  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY.  JUNE  23. 
1987 

Aiuouaintsirr  inrm.  a:oo  r.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  In  order 
that  Senators  may  have  time  in  the 
moming  on  Tuesday  to  work  on  the 
amendment  that  will  be  introduced  by 
Senator  Borkh,  myself,  and  others,  in 
order  that  we  might  try  to  reach  our 
hands  across  the  aisle.  I  shall  not  have 
the  Senate  come  In  until  the  hour  of  2 
o'clock  p.m. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes Its  business  today,  it  stand  In 
adjournment  until  the  hour  of  2 
o'clock  p.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

WAIVSa  OP  CALL  or  CALBnMS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday 
next  the  call  of  the  calendar  be  waived 
under  rule  VII. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MOTIONS  oa  assoLCTioif a,  ovsa  uin>n  thx 

tULX 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  im- 
animus  consent  that  on  Tuesday  next, 
no  motions  or  resolutions,  over  under 
the  rule,  come  over.      

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

riBioD  Poa  tsaiisaction  op  morning 

BCBINK88 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  after  the  two  leaders  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order 
on  Tuesday  next,  there  be  a  period  for 
moming  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  2:30  p.m.:  and  that 
at  the  hour  of  2:30  p.m..  the  Senate 


A  HAPPY  FATHER'S  DAY  TO  ALL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
all  Senators  and  all  officers  of  the 
Senate,  employees,  everyone  involved 
for  their  patience.  I  hope  everyone 
will  have  a  good  weekend,  a  restful 
weekend,  and  a  joyous  and  happy 
birthday  in  West  Virginia. 

I  also  hope  that  all  fathers  and 
grandfathers  will  have  a  happy  Fa- 
ther's Day  and  that  all  of  our  children 
and  grandchildren  will  pause  of  reflect 
on  the  meaning  of  Fathers  Day.  Re- 
cently, we  had  a  celebration  of  Moth- 
er's Day  which  was  originated,  by  the 
way.  in  Grafton.  As  one  who  has 
grandfathered  six  wonderful  grand- 
children and  fathered  two  beautiful 
daughters.  I  look  forward  to  another 
Father's  day. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TUESDAY. 
JUNE  23,  1987.  AT  2  P.M. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  au- 
thorized by  the  leadership  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  to  proceed  to  ad- 
journ the  Senate  over,  and  I  therefore 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  2  o'clock 
p.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  at  3:30  p.m.,  adjourned  until 
Tuesday.  June  23,  1987,  at  2  p.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  June  19.  1987: 
In  thx  Ai>  Fokcb 

The  foUowing-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  secUon  601: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Duane  H.  Caasldy.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
V£.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Akmy 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

TobegenenU 

Oen.  Joseph  T.  Palastra.  576-3S-7763.  VS. 
Army. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  19.  1987: 

Equal  Emplotmknt  Opportunity 
Commission 
Evan  J.  Kemp,  Jr..  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Equal  Em- 


ployment Opportunity  Commission  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  July  1.  1987. 
Evan  J.  Kemp,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  for  the 
term  expiring  July  1. 1992. 


Dkpartmsmt  or  LABoa 

Fred  WUliam  Alvares.  of  New  Mexico,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 
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The  HouM  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  mder  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Fourl. 


DBBIONATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TTlfPORS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Houee  the  foUowlnc  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker 

Wamuiwioii.  DC. 

/KM  21,  JM7. 
I  hereby  darignate  the  Honorable  TIKMUS 
&  Four  to  acft  aa  apaaker  pro  tceaporc  on 
Ifoodajr.  June  ».  1M7. 

Jm  WaioHT, 
JpaaJtar  o^  tkt  Houae  at  KepfmaUativn. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  Houae  his  approval 
thereof. 

Punuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PRATER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Pord.  DJD..  offered  the  followlns 
prajrer 

Gracious  God.  as  we  have  received 
from  You  the  light  and  warmth  of 
Tour  truth,  so  may  we  find  ways  to 
Infuse  that  truth  in  the  dally  concerns 
of  life.  As  light  can  brighten  every 
comer  and  warm  the  cold  of  any 
heart,  may  we  allow  the  spirit  of  faith 
to  touch  life— at  every  crisis  or  cele- 
bratkm.  In  times  of  illness  or  uncer- 
tainty, at  times  of  Joy  and  thanksgiv- 
ing. Bless  us.  each  one,  as  we  seek  to 
make  our  faith  active  in  deeds  of  love. 
Amen. 


MESSAOE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Idr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  paned  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  Joint  resolution 
of  the  Houae  of  the  following  titles: 

HJt  2343.  An  Act  to  dwl«nar<!  the  Federal 
BuUdlns  located  at  10  Cauaeway  Street. 
Boston,  MA,  aa  the  "Tbooiaa  P.  OTIeUl.  Jr.. 
Federal  BulUttnc":  and 

VLS.  Rea.  178.  Joint  reaoluUon  deatgnatins 
June  3S.  1»87,  aa  "Natkjnal  Catflah  Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  Is  requested: 

8.  5L  An  act  to  direct  the  cooperation  of 
certain  FBderml  entlUea  In  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  continental  SdentUlc  DrilUns 
Piogianu 


a  MO.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  dty  of 
DteklMon.  ND:  and 

8.  IMS.  An  act  to  make  certain  technk»l 
oorrecUooa  to  HJl.  3,  the  "Surface  Trana- 
portatkn  and  Uniform  Relocation  Aaaiat- 
anoe  Act  of  1M7." 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pursu- 
ant to  clause  4  of  rule  I.  the  Weaker 
pro  tempore  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill  and  Joint  resolution  on 
Friday.  June  1».  11W7: 

HJl.  191.  An  act  to  authortie  the  estab- 
llahment  of  a  peace  garden  on  a  alte  to  be 
aelected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and 

8J.  Res.  M.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  38.  1M7,  as  "National  Immigrants 
Day." 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  PASS  FUNDING 
FOR  COMMODITY  CREDIT 
CORPORATION 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  I  have  written  to  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee urging  a  swift  resolution  of  the 
conference  on  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill.  I  stressed  to  him.  as  I 
want  to  stress  to  my  colleagues,  that 
further  delay  In  approving  the  funds 
in  this  bill  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  wiU  place  a  severe  strain 
on  our  Nation's  farmers. 

With  each  day  that  this  bill  is  not 
passed,  our  farmers  are  stretched  Just 
a  little  thinner,  to  the  point  that  many 
may  indeed  be  stretched  beyond  the 
breaking  point  unless  we  keep  our 
commitment  to  them  by  ensuring  that 
these  funds  are  available  as  we  told 
them  they  would  be. 

In  addition  I  want  to  stress  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  my  farmers  that 
they  keep  in  mind  that  this  House  ap- 
proved this  bill  In  a  timely  fashion:  we 
approved  It  on  April  24.  It  was  not 
until  1  week  after  the  CCC  ran  out  of 
money,  on  May  7.  that  the  other  body 
even  began  debate.  Some  say  that  ex- 
traneous issues  are  holding  up  action 
and  to  them  I  say  that  the  other  body 
could  have  had  a  swift  up  or  down 
vote  on  the  bill  and  on  those  issues. 
The  legislative  process  could  have 
been  much  faster.  But  instead,  the 
other  body  failed  to  act  until  Jmie  2, 
fuUy  1  month  after  when  CCC  ex- 
hausted its  resources.  So,  after  weeks 
of  delay,  we  are  now  in  the  position  of 


Amm\\rk%  with  the  issues  separating  the 
two  bills— weeks,  I  will  point  out  to  my 
colleagues,  during  which  our  farmers 
have  waited. 

That  patience  has  ended  and  I  urge 
that  the  conference  on  this  bill  move 
as  expeditiously  as  possible.  We  owe  it 
to  our  farmers  to  see  that  they  are  not 
left  in  the  lurch  a  moment  longer. 


NOTICE  OF  INTENTION  TO  TAKE 
SPECIAL  ORDER  TO  DISCUSS 
CORRUPTION.  COMMUNISM 

AND  THE  lOOTH  CONGRESS: 
THE  THREAT  TO  OUR  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL FREEDOMS 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon  I  will  take  a  special  order  to 
discuss  corruption,  communism  and 
the  100th  Congress,  the  threat  to  our 
constitutional  freedoms.  This  after- 
noon I  will  not  mention  any  Members 
of  Congress  by  name. 

In  future  weeks  I  will  make  a  series 
of  speeches  outlining  the  threats  of 
corruption,  of  communism  and  of  the 
left  wing  machine  which  runs  the 
House.  Before  each  of  those  speeches  I 
will  inform  those  Members  whose 
ethics  and  other  record  I  will  be  dis- 
cussing. If  they  choose  to  participate  I 
will  yield  to  them  for  that  purpose  at 
that  time. 


THE  DEMOCRATS'  WHIPPING 
BOY— NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
that  anytime  the  Democrats  put  their 
imprint  on  our  Nation's  defense  policy 
they  use  the  old  cat-o-nine  tails  and 
the  conference  report  on  the  budget 
resolution  bears  this  out. 

Their  budget  blueprint  for  defense 
has  two  levels — one  disastrous  and  the 
other  disastrous. 

Their  so-called  high  level  of  defense 
spending  would  short  change  our 
country's  security  by  $39  billion  less 
than  what  C:B0  projects  would  be 
needed  Just  to  keep  up  with  inflation. 

The  low  level  is  much  worse.  It 
would  cut  nearly  $70  billion  from  the 
CBO  baseline. 

No  matter  how  it's  sliced,  the  Demo- 
crat budget  puts  in  place  a  5-year  de- 
cline in  spending  for  National  secuirity. 


Measuring  their  budget  in  constant 
fiscal  year  1987  dollars  shows  a  6-per- 
cent decline  this  year  and  consecutive 
3-peroent  decline  in  the  following  2 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  Republicans  aren't 
calling  for  an  Increase  in  defense 
spending.  We  would  like  to  see  that  it 
keeps  pace  with  Inflation.  Anything 
less  than  that  will  surely  erode 
morale,  troop  readiness  and  our  ef- 
forts to  modernize  weapons. 

The  Democrats  constantly  use  de- 
fense as  iU  whipping  boy.  Any  prob- 
lem with  the  deficit  is  always  blamed 
on  defense  spending.  With  2  years  of 
declines  and  a  third  assured  with  this 
budget,  their  whipping  boy  is  near 
death. 

They  have  billed  this  budget  as  the 
"economic  power"  budget  and  the 
"peoples"  budget.  Without  adequate 
funding  for  national  defense,  neither 
claim  can  be  achieved. 


TIMELY  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF 
THE  WHEAT  AND  CORN  PRO- 
GRAMS 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  radio  station 
KSAL  in  Salina.  KA  upon  their  50th 
anniversary  of  broadcasting  in  my 
State  and  I  reflect  on  that  fine  record 
in  the  extension  of  my  remarks. 

I  also  rise  today  regarding  yet  an- 
other problem  we  are  having  in  farm 
country.  I  am  calling  for  OMB  Direc- 
tor Jim  Miller  to  get  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  mico-managing  the  farm  pro- 
gram. Down  through  the  years,  I  have 
amended  the  farm  bill  to  make  sure 
the  wheat  and  com  programs  are  an- 
nounced on  a  timely  basis. 

The  date  for  the  wheat  program  was 
June  1  and  here  we  are.  late,  because 
Mr.  Miller  wants  a  30-percent  acreage 
reduction  and  Secretary  Lyng  wants 
27  Vi  percent.  As  a  consequence,  we 
have  been  fiddling  around  with  this 
business  for  3  weeks. 

Mr.  Miller,  with  all  due  respect,  get 
out  of  Dick  Lyng's  pasture.  If  the 
wheat  program  Is  not  announced  this 
week,  I  am  going  to  Introduce  legisla- 
tion mandating  the  wheat  set-aside  at 
the  level  the  Secretary  wants  and  if 
that  doesn't  work  I  will  urge  hearings 
to  determine  exactly  what  we  should 
do  when  OMB  causes  the  USDA  to  be 
in  technical  violation  of  the  law. 


Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  going  to  fUe  a  complaint  against 
the  Democratic  leadership  in  front  of 
the  SPCA,  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  for  attack- 
ing, as  they  are.  the  lameduck  that 
happens  to  be  in  the  White  House. 
They  attack  him  on  every  proposal 
that  l^as  ever  come  down  the  pike, 
even  though  it  has  been  acceptable  by 
the  American  people. 

The  latest  is  the  conference  report 
on  the  budget  that  will  raise  taxes  by 
$65  billion  over  the  next  several  years. 
This  is  in  the  face  of  the  tax  reform 
package  that  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  signed 
by  the  President  in  which  the  ultimate 
promise  to  the  American  people  was 
that  there  would  be  no  new  taxes  at- 
tached to  that  proposal. 

My  colleagues  may  separate  it  as 
they  want,  but  there  can  be  no  separa- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  who  knew  deep  down 
that  somebody  had  something  in  mind 
for  new  taxes  in  passing  that  tax 
reform,  and  here  it  is.  Tomorrow  it 
will  come  before  the  conference  com- 
mittee, and  we  will  be  asked  to  support 
a  new  tax  package  of  $65  billion  over 
the  next  several  years. 

Ladies  and  gentleman  of  the  House, 
this  is  cmelty  not  Just  to  the  lameduck 
President  who  has  tried  to  bring  a 
budget  forth  with  no  new  taxes,  but 
cruelty  to  the  very  people  in  our  coim- 
try  who  elected  the  President  to  steer 
us  through  an  economic  course  with- 
out the  heavy  hand  of  new  taxes. 


a  This  symbol  reprcacna  die  time  of  day  during  the  Houic  proccedingt,  e.g.,  O  1407  it  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  lec  in  Ms  typalaoo  iodicatet  word*  imened  or  appended,  rather  tban  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


DEMOCRATIC  LEADERSHIP  CRU- 
ELTY    TO     LAMEDUCX     PRESI- 
DENT 
(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 
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CONFERENCE         REPORT         ON 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION   93.    CONCURRENT    RESO- 
LUTION     ON      THE      BUDGET- 
FISCAL  YEAR  1988 
Mr.  FOLEY  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on 
concurrent  resolution  (H.   Con.   Res. 
93)  setting  forth  the  Congressional 
Budget  for  the  UJS.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  years  1988. 1989.  and  1990: 

COltrBRKKCK  RSPOBT  (H.  Rbpt.  10(^175) 

CTo  accompany  H.  Con.  Res.  93) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H. 
Coo..  Res.  93)  setting  forth  the  Congression- 
al Budget  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  1988,  1989.  and 
1990.  having  met,  after  full  and  free  confer- 
ence, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  rec- 
ommend to  their  respecUve  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  to  be  inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment  Insert  the  following: 
TTicf  Out  Congreu  hereby  determine*  and  de- 
clan*  that  the  concurrent  re*olutton  on  the 
budget  for /l*cal  pear  19tt  U  eitabUihed  and 


the  appropriate  InuU/etam  level*  for  JUeal 
wear*  19S9  and  1990  are  *et  forth. 
MAxanm  DKncrr  AMOvm 

Ssc  2.  The  foOowino  leveU  and  omotttUt 
in  thi*  *ection  are  *et  forth  for  purpote*  of 
determining,  in  tuxordanee  vith  aeetion 
301(i)  of  the  Congreational  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974,  a*  amended 
by  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Bmergencv  Def- 
icit Control  Act  of  198S.  whether  the  maxi- 
mum deficit  amount  for  a  fiecal  year  ha* 
been  exceeded,  and  a*  *et  forth  in  thi*  con- 
current retolution.  *hdU  be  considered  to  be 
mathematically  coneittent  with  the  other 
amount*  and  level*  *et  forth  in  thi*  concur- 
rent retolution: 

(It  The  recommended  levO*  of  Federal  rev- 
enue* are  a*  follow*: 

Fitcal  year  198i:  9932,800,000,000. 

Fi*cal  year  1989:  8993,950,000,000. 

Fi*cal  year  1990:  81.066,750.000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  level*  of  total  budget 
authority  are  a*  follow*: 

ri*cal  year  1988:  81,153,200,000,000. 
Fi*cal  year  1989:  81,217,900,000,000. 
Fi*cal  year  1990: 81,261.600,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  level*  of  total  bmdget 
ouOay*  are  a*  foOow*: 

Fi*C€a  year  1988:  81,040,800,000,000. 
Fi*cal  year  1989: 81.083,850,000,000. 
Fitcal  year  1990: 81,117,050,000.000. 

(4)  The  amount*  of  the  deficit*  are  a*  fol- 
low*: 

Fi*cal  year  1988: 8108,000,000.000. 
Fi*cal  year  1989: 889,900,000.000. 
Fitcal  year  1990: 850.300,000.000. 

RXCOMMX/fDED  LSVXLS  AND  AMOONTS 

SKa  3.  (aJ  The  following  budgetary  level* 
are  appropriate  for  the  fiacal  year*  begin- 
ning on  October  1,  1987,  October  1,  1988, 
and  October  1.  1989: 

(It  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal  rev- 
enue* are  as  follow*: 

Fitcal  year  1988:  8692.300.000,000. 

Fitcal  year  1989:  8732,300,000,000. 

Fitcal  year  1990:  8779,800,000,000. 
and  the  amounU  by  which  the  aggregate 
level*  of  Federal  revenuet  thould   be  in- 
created  are  at  follow*: 

Fi*cal  year  1988:  821,150,000.000. 

Fi*cal  year  1989: 824,950,000,000. 

Fitcal  year  1990:  826,100.000.000. 
and  the  amount*  for  Federal  Imurance  Con- 
tributiont  Act  revenue*  for  hotpital  intur- 
ance  within  the  recommertded  level*  of  Fed- 
eral revenue*  are  a*  follow*: 

Fiscal  year  1988: 859,700,000,000. 

Fiacal  year  1989:  863,850,000,000. 

Fiacal  year  1990: 868.950,000.000. 

(2t  The  appropriate  level*  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  aa  foUows: 

Fitcal  year  1988:  8912.700,000,000. 

Fiacal  year  1989:  8956,100,000.000. 

Fitcal  year  1990:  8974,300,000,000. 

(3t  The  appropriate  level*  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1988:  8836,200,000,000. 

Fitcal  year  1989:  8868,200,000,000. 

Fitcal  year  1990:  8888,300,000,000. 

(4t  The  amounts  of  the  deficiU  are  a*  /W- 
low*: 

Fitcal  year  1988:  8144.000.000.000. 

Fitcal  year  1989:  tl 35.800.000.000. 

Fi*cal  year  1990: 8108.500,000.000. 

(5t  The  appropriate  level*  of  the  pnMie 
debt  are  a*  follow*: 

FUcal  year  1988:  82,565.100.000,000. 

Fi*cal  year  1989:  82,777,100,000,000. 

Fitcal  year  1990: 82,964,200.000,000. 

(6t  The  appropriate  level*  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiacal  year*  beginning 
on  October  1,  1987,  October  1,  1988,  and  Oc- 
tober 1, 1989,  are  a*  foOowt: 
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losii      oUioahoHi, 


naealvmrtUt: 

iAt      Hwm      *irmct 

<Bi  Mtw  frUmmrg  loan  gwarmntte  eommit- 
wttnU.  tlMTMkMAMil 

(CJ  NmtB  meomdarv  loan  gmmnnUe  com- 
wMmanU.  $199,t99,tt0,»f. 

Pttemt  v»mr  1$9$: 

(A)  Ntw  dinet  loan  oVUgoHona, 
t33.SSt.»*O,0t«. 

IB)  M€W  prtHMfV  loan  gmarantm  eommU- 
manta.  $lS*.SS§,0$t,»0O. 
(Ct  Mme  —eomimm  loan  omarantM  com- 

/VaosI  war  if  M: 

tAt  New  direct  loan  oUit/atiom, 
t3t4S$.0t0.M0. 

(B)  N*»  primmrt  loan  guarmUee  commit- 
iMMilk  $lSt.399.9—,$90. 

iC>  Mew  moamtmrv  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta.  tU.t00.t00.tM. 

fbJ  T1k«  Oomcree*  Here&n  deUrminet  and 
dedarea  that  the  appropriate  level*  of 
Indoet  anthoritw  and  Itmdoet  outlave,  and 
the  appropriate  level*  of  new  direct  loan  06- 
Upatloma,  iwie  primmrw  loan  gmarantee  com- 
mitmenta,  and  new  aeeondarg  loan  sntaran- 
tee  eommitmant*  for  flacal  yean  198S 
through  1*90  for  each  major  functional  caU- 
fforjf  ares 

(IJ  Natlamat  Defenae  ftStt: 

tiaeal  wear  tttt: 

(AJ  Mew  budget  authority. 

$190,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlava.  t2t9.S00.t00.t00. 

(Ct  Mew  direct  loan  (Mioation*.  $0 

(D)  Mew  primarg  loan  guarantee  commit- 
manta,  t0 

(Kl  Mew  aeeondarg  loan  guarantee  com- 
wUtmanta.t9. 

rtacal  wear  1919: 

(A)  Mew  budget  authority, 
t3tX7t0.000.O00. 

(B)  Outlaw.  t29Z.300.OO0.OOO. 

(C)  Mew  diroct  loan  obligation*.  tO. 

(Dt  Mew  primarg  loan  guarantee  commit- 
manta.  tt. 

fSi  Mew  aecondary  loan  guarantae  com- 
mitmenta.  tO. 

tiaeal  year  t990: 

(A)  Mew  budget  authority, 
$311,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlay*.  $299,200,000,000. 

(C)  Mew  direct  loan  obligation*.  tO. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta,  tO. 

IE)  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta,  $0. 

<2t  International  Affair*  (ISOf: 

fiacal  year  19tt: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  tll.200.000,000. 

<Bt  OuOaya.  $10,100,000,000. 

(Ct  New  direct  loan  oldigation*. 
$0,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*. $9,100,000,000. 

<S)  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*.  $300,000,000. 

naeal  year  1909: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,700,000,000. 

<B)  OuOaya.  $li.2S0,OOO.OO0. 

(Cf  New  direct  loan  obligation*. 
$7,000,000,000. 

<D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
wienta.  $9,450,000,000. 

(Mt  New  aeeondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta,  t3t0.000.OtO. 

naeal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tll,4S0,0O0,0O0. 

(B)  Outlay*,  $15,200,000,000. 

<C)  New  direct  loan  obligation*. 
$7,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  eommit- 
menta.  $9,900,000,000. 


IK)  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*, $300,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (2S0/: 

naeal  year  19$$- 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,300,000,000. 

(B/  Outlay*.  $11,100,000,000. 

(Ct  New  direct  loan  oUigationa,  $0. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta,  $0. 

tSt  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*. $0. 

naeal  year  19t9: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  tl3.5OO.0O0.OO0. 
(BJ  Outlay*.  $13,000,000,000. 

<CI  New  direct  loan  oUigatUm*.  $0. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*, to. 

(Kt  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
miim«i»t<.  $0. 

naeal  year  1990: 

(AJ  New  budget  autlutrity,  $15,000,000,000. 

(Bt  Outlay*.  $14,000,000,000. 

(C/  New  direct  loan  obligation*.  tO. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta.  $0. 

(E)  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta.  $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
naeal  year  19tl: 

lA)  New  budget  authority.  $4,500,000,000. 

(B)  0%Ulay*.  $4,550,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligationa. 
t2, 100,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*, $7,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*, $0. 

naeal  year  1999: 

(A)  New  budget  authorUy,  $5,050,000,000. 

IB)  OuOaya.  $4,150,000,000. 

10  New  direct  loan  obligation*, 
$2,100,000,000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*. t50.000.000. 

(E>  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*. $0. 

naeal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,650,000,000. 

IB)  OuOay*.  04.250,000,000. 

to  New  direct  loan  obligation*, 
$2,100,000,000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ment*.  $50,000,000. 

IE)  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com 
mitment*,  $0. 

15)  Natural  Re*ourcea  and  Environment 
1300): 

naeal  year  19$$: 

I  A)  New  budget  aiUhoritv.  $15,900,000,000. 

IB)  Outlay*,  $15,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  (Migation*, 
$100,000,000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ment*.  $0. 

IE)  New  *econdary  loan  guarantee  com 
miimenti,  $0. 

naeal  year  19$9: 

lA)  New  budget  authority.  1 16.450.000.000. 

IB)  Outlay*,  $16,150,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligation*, 
$100,000,000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
menta,  $0. 

IE)  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com 
mitment*,  $0. 

naeal  year  1990: 

lA)  New  budget  authority,  $16,950,000,000. 

IB)  OuOayt,  $17,250,000,000. 

10  New  direct  loan  obligation*, 
$100,000,000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ment*,  $0. 

(E)  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*, $0. 


16)  AgricuUure  I3S0): 
ntcal  year  19$$: 

I  A)  New  budget  atUhority,  $29,450,000,000. 

IB)  OuOayt,  $2$.ttt,t00,OOO. 

10  New  diraet  loan  obligation*. 
tl7,45t,Ott,t0O. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commii- 
ment*,  $$.500,000,000. 

IE)  New  eecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*, $0. 

ntcal  year  1909: 

I  A)  New  budget  authority.  029,950,000.000. 

IB)  OuOayt,  t26.100.000.0OO. 

10  New  direct  loan  obligation*, 
016,200,000,000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*, $9,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*, to. 

naeal  year  1990: 

lA)  New  budget  authoHty.  125,550.000,000. 

IB)  Outlayt.  022,350.000.000. 

10  New  direct  loan  obligationt, 
$15,000,000,000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mentt,  $9,000,000,000. 

IE)  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmentt.  $0. 

17)  Commerce  and  Houaing  Credit  1370): 
Fitcal  year  19$$: 

I  A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,500,000,000. 

IB)  Outlayt,  t7.800.0O0.0OO. 

10  New  direct  loan  obligationt, 
$4,000,000,000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*. $91,650,000,000. 

IE)  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*. $100,300,000,000. 

ntcal  year  1909: 

lA)  New  budget  authority,  $12,050,000,000. 

IB)  Outlayt.  $5,000,000,000. 

10  New  direct  loan  obligation*, 
$4,100,000,000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*.  $93,900,000,000. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  $97,600,000,000. 

ntcal  year  1990: 

lA)  New  budget  authority.  $15,350,000,000. 

IB)  Outlayt,  $6,800,000,000. 

10  New  direct  loan  obligationt, 
$4,100,000,000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mentt,  $98,750,000,000. 

IE)  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment!, $94,300,000,000. 

18)  Trantportation  (400): 
ntcal  year  1988: 

lA)  New  budget  authority.  $29,200,000,000. 

IB)  Outlayt,  $28,250,000,000. 

to  New  direct  loan  obligation*, 
$400,000,000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commii- 
ment*.  $0. 

IE)  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta,  $0. 

Fitcal  year  1989: 

lA)  New  budget  authority,  $29,500,000,000. 

IB)  Outlay*.  $27,850,000,000. 

10  New  direct  loan  obligationt, 
$250,000,000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mentt,  $0. 

IE)  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*. $0. 

n*cal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty,  $30,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlay*,  $27,650,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  ottligation*, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*, $0. 

(E)  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*. $0. 


19)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment 1450): 

naeal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty,  $7,500,000,000. 

IB)  Outlay*,  $6,600,000,000. 

10  New  direct  loan  obligation*, 
$1,050,000,000. 

ID)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*, $350,000,000. 

IB)  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*. $0. 

ntcal  year  1989: 

lA)  New  budget  authority,  $7,650,000,000. 

IB)  Outlay*,  $6,400,000,000. 

10  New  direct  loan  obligation*, 
$1,100,000,000. 

ID)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*. $350,000,000. 

IE)  New  *econdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*, $0. 

ntcal  year  1990: 

lA)  New  budget  authoHty.  $7,800,000,000. 

IB)  Outlayt.  $6,700,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligation*, 
$1,150,000,000. 

ID)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*, $350,000,000. 

IE)  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmentt,  $0. 

110)  Education,  Training,  Employment 
and  Social  Service*  1500): 

ntcal  year  1988: 

lA)  New  budget  authoHty,  $36,450,000,000. 

IB)  Outlay*,  $32,900,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligation*, 
$1,650,000,000. 

ID)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commii- 
ment*,  $9,100,000,000. 

IE)  New  *econdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*, $0. 

n*cal  year  1989: 

lA)  New  budget  authoHty,  $38,050,000,000. 

IB)  Outlay*.  $35,700,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligation*, 
$1,650,000,000. 

ID)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*, $9,100,000,000. 

IE)  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*, to. 

ntcal  year  1990: 

lA)  New  budget  authoHty.  $39,250,000,000. 

IB)  Outlays.  $37,500,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligationt, 
$1,650,000,000. 

ID)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*. $9,200,000,000. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*, $0. 

111)  Health  (550): 
ntcal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty,  $45,650,000,000. 

IB)  Outlay*,  $44,850,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligation*, 
$50,000,000. 

ID)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*, $300,000,000. 

IE)  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty,  $49,750,000,000. 

IB)  OuOayt,  $49,450,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligation*, 
$50,000,000. 

ID)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*, $300,000,000. 

IE)  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*. $0. 

Fitcal  year  1990: 

lA)  New  budget  authoHty,  $54,200,000,000. 

IB)  Outlay*.  $53,700,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligation*, 
$50,000,000. 

ID)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*. $350,000,000. 


(E)  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmentt,  $0. 
(12)  Medicare  (570): 
Fiacal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty.  $92,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $81,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligation*,  $0. 

(D)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*, $0. 

(E)  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmentt,  $0. 

Fitcal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
tl  02,300.000,000. 

(B)  Outlayt,  $89,450,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  oblioation*,  $0. 

ID)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mentt,  $0. 

IE)  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta.  $0. 

Fitcal  year  1990: 

lA)  New  budget  authority, 

$113,050,000,000. 

IB)  Outlays,  $99,950,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligation*,  $0. 

ID)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*, $0. 

IE)  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*, $0. 

113)  Income  SecuHty  1600): 

Fi*cal  year  1988: 

lA)  New  budget  authoHty, 

$168,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $131,450,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*, $0. 

Fitcal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty, 
$176,650,000,000. 

(B)  Outlayt,  $139,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligation*,  $0. 

(D)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*, $0. 

(E)  New  *econdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*, $0. 

Fiacal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$183,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlay*,  $144,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligation*,  $0. 

(D)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*, $0. 

(E)  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*, $0. 

(14)  Social  SecuHty  (650): 
Fiacal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty,  $4,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fitcal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty,  $5,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlay*.  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligation*,  $0. 

(D)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*, $0. 

(E)  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*, $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefit*  and  Service*  (700): 
Fi*cal  year  1988: 


(A)  New  budget  authorUy,  $27,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlay*,  $27,350,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligation*, 
$1,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*. $30,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  *econdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*. $0. 

Fi*cal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,550,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgationa, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  pHmaru  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*, $28,400,000,000. 

(E)  New  *econdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*, $0. 

Fi*cal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty.  $28,250,000,000. 

IB)  Outlay*.  $27,900,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligation*, 
$900,000,000. 

(D)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*, $30,700,000,000. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*,  $0. 

(16)  Adminiatration  ofJu*tice  (750): 

Fi*cal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty.  $9,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,350,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

ID)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  comm.it- 
ment*,  $0. 

IE)  New  *econdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fi*cal  year  1989: 

lA)  New  budget  authoHty.  $9,550,000,000. 

IB)  Outlays.  $9,550,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

ID)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*, $0. 

IE)  New  *econdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

lA)  New  budget  authoHty,  $9,500,000,000. 

IB)  Outlays,  $9,550,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligation*,  $0. 

ID)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*, $0. 

IE)  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

117)  General  Government  1800): 

Fiacal  year  1988: 

lA)  New  budget  authorUy.  $7,700,000,000. 

IB)  Outlays.  $7,150,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

ID)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiacal  year  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty,  $7,650,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligatiom,  $0. 

(D)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty,  $7,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligation*,  $0. 

(D)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*. $0. 

(E)  New  *econdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(1$)   General  Purpo*e   Fi*cal  A*aiatance 
(850): 
Fiacal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty,  $1,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlay*,  $1,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligation*,  $0. 

(D)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*. $0. 
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<t)  iV«w  teeomdart  loan  grtaranUe  eo/m- 
WKitmmt».$9. 

rtaeml  vMr  iMA' 

U)  N€W  tmdgtt  ayUhorUw,  tl,tS»,0O«,9O«. 

(Bl  OmOmm.  «J.MA«Ml«M 

<Ci  Afow  4inet  iooti  oibHgatton*,  tO. 

(Di  Mnt  wrtmmrg  loan  guamntee  commit- 
wtenta,  it. 

(M)  Maw  meondant  loan  guarantee  eom- 
wtitmenlt,  $9. 

rueml  wear  19f:  _^ 

fA)  New  hudget  aathorHv.  $1,900,900,000. 

<B)  OMitaw,  tl.999.990,900. 

(C)  New  direct  toan  obUgatiom*.  SO. 

ID)  New  pHmanr  too*  ^iMniiitee  eommU- 
wtenta,  $9. 

(M/  New  eecondarv  loan  guarantee  com' 
wMmenta,  $9. 

(19)  Net  IntereMt  (909): 

naeal  pear  1999:  ^^  ^_ 

(A)  New  budget  authoritit. 

$14i.i99,999.909. 

IB)  Oeamge.  $J4S.S90.900,000. 

fC)  New  direct  loan  obligationa,  99. 

ID)  New  vrtmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
tnenta,  $9. 

<Kt  New  eecondart  loan  guarantee  com- 
mittmenU.  99. 

rtecal  gear  1999: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv, 

itSl.909,909,900. 

IB)  OuOage.  9151,999,090,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligation*,  SO. 

(Dt  New  prtmarg  toan  guarantee  eommit- 
ment*.  99. 

fK)  New  tecondart  loan  guarantee  com- 
wMmei^M,  99. 

necal  gear  1990: 

(A)  New  budget  auOtoHtv. 

ilS9.190,9O9.09t. 

IB)  Outtug*.  9159. 100.000.000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligationa,  90. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente,  90. 

(K)  New  eecondarg  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*, 90. 

199)  Allowance*  1929): 

nacal  wear  1999: 

lA)  New  budget  autttoHtw.  -  $700,000,000. 

IB)  Outlaw*.  -$700,900,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  (Migation*,  $0. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*, $0. 

IS)  New  tecondarw  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*, $0. 

nacal  wear  1999: 

I  A)  New  budget  authorltw,  -9300.000,000. 

IB)  Outlaw*.  -$550,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obtigation*,  $0. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*. $0. 

IE)  New  tecondarw  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*. $0. 
n*cal  wear  1990: 

I  A)  New  budoet  auOutrity.  $350,000,000. 
IB)  Outlaw*.  $59,900,000. 
IC)  New  direct  loan  oblioation*.  90. 
ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*. $0. 

It)  New  tecondarw  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*. $0. 
121)    VndUtributed    Offtetting    ReceipU 

ltS9): 

I  A)  Fiacal  wear  1999: 

lA)  New  budget  authoritw, 

-935.350.000.000. 

IB)  Outlaw*.  -$42,950,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligation*.  $0. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*. $0. 

IK)  New  »econdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*. 90. 

n*cal  wear  1999: 

lA)  New  budget  autKoritw. 

-$39,150,000,000. 
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IB)Outtaw.  -939,959.909.909. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligaiitm*,  M 

ID)  New  primarw  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*. 90. 

It)  New  tecondarw  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*. 99. 

nacal  wear  1999: 

lA)  New  budget  authoHtWi  937,159,900.000. 

IB)  Outlaw*,  937.150.900,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligation*,  $0. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*. 90. 

It)  New  tecondarw  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*. $0. 

IB)  nacal  wear  1999: 

lA)  New  budget  authoritw,  914.950,000.000. 

IB)  Outlaw*.  $14,950,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligation*.  99. 

ID)  New  primarw  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*. $0. 

(t)  New  tecondarw  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*. $0. 

nacal  wear  1999: 

(A)  New  budget  auttiority.  $19,150,000,000. 

IB)  Outlaw*.  $19,150,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligation*,  $0. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*. $0. 

It)  New  tecondarw  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmentt,  $0. 

nacal  wear  1990: 

I  A)  New  budget  authority.  $32,350,000,000. 

IB)  Outlay*.  $32,350,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligation*.  $9. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*, 90. 

It)  New  tecondarw  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment*, 90. 

RMCOMCaJATJOII 

Sec.  4.  fa)  Not  later  than  July  29.  1997,  the 
committee*  named  in  tubiection*  lb) 
through  It)  of  thit  tection  ^lall  rubmil  tfieir 
recommendation*  to  the  Committee*  on  tlxe 
Budget  of  their  reapecHve  Houee*.  After  re- 
ceiving tho*e  recommerulatiori*,  the  Com- 
mittee* on  ttie  Budget  ttiall  report  to  the 
Houte  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bill  or 
reaolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  «uc/l  rec- 
ommendation* tcitAovt  any  *ub*tanHve  re- 
vition. 

SKMAT*  coiatrmKa 

lb)  The  SenaU  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  toreetry  *haU  report  11) 
change*  in  law*  within  iU  furiadiction 
which  provide  tpending  authority  a*  de- 
fined in  tection  401lc)l2)IC)  of  the  Congret- 
tional  Budget  and  Impoundn%ent  Control 
Act  of  1974,  12)  ctiange*  in  law*  within  iU 
juritdiction  which  provide  tpending  author- 
ity other  than  a*  defined  in  •eetion 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  or  (3)  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  tu/flcient  to  increate  contribu- 
tion* and  reduce  budget  auOiority  and  out- 
lay* a*  follow*:  $7,218,000,000  in  contribu- 
tion*, $1,330,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,330,000,000  in  outlay*  in  fitcal  year 
1999,  9798,000,000  in  contHbutions. 
91,730.000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,730,000,000  in  outlay*  infi*cal  wear  1999, 
and  $788,000,000  in  contribution*, 
$2,778,000,000  in  budget  authoHty  and 
$2,778,000,000  in  outlay*  in  fl*cal  year  1990. 

(c)  The  Senate  Committee  on  BarUcing. 
Houaing,  and  Urban  Affair*  thali  report  (1) 
change*  in  law*  lottAin  it*  furi*diction 
which  provide  spending  authority  a*  de- 
fined in  *ection  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congre*- 
tional  Bridget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974.  tufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thoHtw  and  outlaw*.  12)  change*  in  law* 
within  iU  Juri*diction  which  provide  tpend- 
ing authority  other  than  at  defined  in  tec- 
tion 401lc)(2)(C)  of  the  Act.  tufflcient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  and  outlay*,  or  13) 


«Nir  combination  thereof,  ma  foOowe: 
$200,000,000  in  budget  authoritw  and 
$209,909,000  in  outlay*  in  ftaeal  wear  1999, 
$200,000,000  in  budget  aathoritw  and 
$200,000,000  in  Ottawa  in  fiacal  wear  1999. 
and  $200,000,000  in  budget  authorUw  and 
$200,000,000  in  ontlay*  in  fiacal  wear  1990. 

Id)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Traruportation  thall  report  (1) 
clianget  in  lawt  within  itt  juritdiction 
which  provide  tpending  auUiority  a*  de- 
fined in  tection  491lc)l2)IC)  of  the  Congret- 
tional  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974.  tujficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thoHty and  outlay*.  12)  change*  in  law* 
within  it*  turiadietion  whiOt  provide  tpend- 
ing authoHty  other  Oian  a*  defined  in  tec- 
tion 401(e)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  tufficierU  to 
reduce  budget  authoHty  and  outlay*,  or  13) 
any  corribination  thereof,  a*  foUowe: 
9394,000,000  in  budget  authoHty  and 
$379,000,000  in  ouOay*  in  fUcal  year  1988, 
$394,000,900  in  budget  authoHty  and 
$391,009,000  in  outlaw*  in  fiacal  year  1989. 
and  $94,000,000  in  tnutget  authoHty  and 
$93,000,000  in  ouUay*  in  fUcai  year  1990. 

(e)  The  Senate  Committee  on  tnergy  and 
Natural  Retource*  thall  repoH  (1)  changet 
in  lawt  within  itt  iuritdiction  which  pro- 
vide tpending  authoHty  a*  defined  in  tec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congrettional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  tufficient  to  reduce  budget  authoHty 
attd  outlaw*,  (2)  ctiange*  in  lawt  within  it* 
iuri*diction  which  provide  tpendirig  author- 
Uw  other  than  a*  defined  in  tection 
401(c)(2)(C)  Of  the  Act,  tufficierU  to  reduce 
budget  authoHtw  and  outlawt,  or  (3)  anw 
cortOrination  thereof.  a*  follow*: 
$170,000,000  in  budget  authoHty  and 
$170,000,000  in  outlay*  in  fi*cal  year  1988, 
$280,000,000  in  budget  auttioHty  and 
$280,000,000  in  outlay*  in  fitcai  year  1989, 
and  $290,000,000  in  budget  auDioHty  and 
$280,000,000  in  outlayt  in  fitcai  year  1990. 

(f)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environment 
arid  Public  Work*  ttiaU  report  (1)  change*  in 
law*  within  it*  juritdiction  whicti  provide 
tpending  auDioHty  a*  defined  in  tection 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  Die  Congrettional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  tuf- 
flcient to  reduce  budget  auOioHty  and  out- 
layt. (2)  changet  in  lawt  within  itt  juritdic- 
tion which  provide  tpending  auUioHty  other 
than  a*  defined  in  *ection  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Act.  *ufflcient  to  reduce  budget  authoHty 
and  outlay*,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof, 
a*  follow*:  $150,000,000  in  budget  authoHty 
and  $150,000,000  in  outlay*  in  fUcal  year 
1988,  $150,000,000  in  budget  authoHty  and 
$150,000,000  in  outlay*  in  fi*cal  year  1989, 
and  $150,000,000  in  budget  authoHty  and 
$150,000,000  in  outlayt  in  fitcai  year  1990. 

(g)(1)  The  SenaU  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  repoH  (A)  changet  in  law*  within  it* 
jurisdiction  which  provide  tpending  auttior- 
ity  at  defined  in  tection  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Congrettional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  tufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authoHty  and  outlayt,  (B)  changet 
in  lawt  within  itt  juriadiction  which  pro- 
vide tpending  authoHty  oOier  ttian  a*  de- 
fined in  tection  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  tuffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  autlioHty  and  out- 
layt. or  (C)  any  combination  thereof,  a*  fol- 
lowt:  $0  in  budget  authoHty  and 
$1,600,000,000  in  outlayt  in  fitcai  year  1988, 
$0  in  budget  auUioHty  and  $3,150,000,000  in 
ouUayt  in  fitcai  year  1989.  and  $0  in  budget 
authority  and  $4,450,000,000  in  outlayt  in 
fitcai  year  1990. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  nnance 
thall  repoH  ctianget  in  lawt  udthin  itt  jurit- 
diction tufficient  to  increate  revenue*  a* 


fbUow*:  $19,300,000,000  in  fl*cal  year  1988, 
$22,000,000,000  in  /beat  wear  1989,  and 
$23,000,000,000  in  fitcai  wear  1990. 

(3)  The  Senate  Committee  on  nnance 
thaU  repoH  change*  in  law*  to  increate  the 
ttatutory  limit  on  the  publU:  debt  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $2,565,100,000,000. 

(h)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Qovemmen- 
tal  Affair*  ttiaU  report  (1)  change*  in  law 
within  iU  jurUdiction  which  provide  tpend- 
ing authoHty  at  defined  in  tection 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congrettional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  tuf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  auttioHty  and  out- 
layt, (2)  cfianget  in  latot  within  itt  juritdic- 
tion which  provide  tpending  authoHty  other 
than  at  defined  in  tection  4011012)10  of  the 
Act,  tufficient  to  reduce  budget  atttAority 
and  outlayt,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof, 
a*  follow*:  $100,000,000  in  budget  authoHty 
and  $100,000,000  in  outlays  in  fl*cal  year 
1998,  $1,752,000,000  in  budget  auUioHty  and 
$1,782,000,000  in  outlayt  in  fitcai  year  1989, 
and  93,253,000,000  in  budget  authoHty  and 
$3,357,000,000  in  outlay*  in  fitcai  year  1990. 

(i)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Reaource*  thall  report  (1)  change* 
in  lavDt  within  itt  juritdiction  which  pro- 
vide tpending  authoHty  at  defined  in  tec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congrettional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  tufficient  to  reduce  budget  authoHty 
and  outlayt,  (2)  ctianget  in  lawt  within  itt 
juriadiction  which  provide  tpending  author- 
ity other  than  at  defined  in  tection 
401(C)I2)(C)  of  the  Act,  tufficient  to  reduce 
budget  aut/ioHty  and  outlayt,  or  (3)  any 
combination  thereof,  a*  follow*:  $0  in 
budget  authoHty  and  $100,000,000  in  out- 
lay* in  ft*cal  year  1988,  $0  in  budget  autfior- 
ity  and  $200,000,000  in  outlays  in  fitcai  year 
1989,  and  $0  in  budget  authoHty  and 
$200,000,000  in  outlayt  in  fitcai  year  1990. 

(j)  The  Senate  CommitUe  on  Veterant'  Af- 
fair* thall  report  (1)  change*  in  lawt  within 
itt  juriadiction  which  provide  apending  au- 
thoHty a*  defined  in  *ection  401(c)(2)IC)  of 
Die  Congrettional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Contna  Act  of  1974.  tufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authoHty  and  outlay*.  12) 
change*  in  law*  within  it*  juH*diction 
which  provide  tpending  authoritw  other 
Dian  at  defined  in  tection  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Act,  tufficient  to  reduce  budget  authoHty 
and  outlayt,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof, 
at  followt:  tSO.000.000  in  budget  authoHty 
and  $50,000,000  in  outlayt  in  fitcai  year 
1988,  $30,000,000  in  budget  authoHty  and 
$30,000,000  in  outlayt  in  fitcai  year  1989, 
and  $0  in  budget  autlioHty  and  $10,000,000 
in  outlaw*  in  /beat  year  1990. 
Houst  comtrriTMS 

Ik)  The  Hou*e  Committee  on  Agriculture 
*liall  report  (1)  changet  in  lawt  within  itt 
juritdiction  which  provide  tpending  author- 
itw a*  defined  in  tection  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Congrettional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  (2)  changet  in  lawt 
within  itt  juritdiction  whitA  provide  tpend- 
ing auDioHty  oOier  Oian  at  defined  in  aec- 
tion  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Die  Act,  or  (3)  any  com- 
bination thereof,  tufficient  to  increate  con- 
tHbutions and  reduce  budget  authoHty  and 
outlayt  at  follow*:  $7,218,000,000  in  contri- 
bution*. $1,240,000,000  in  budget  auDiority 
and  $8,549,000,000  in  outlay*  in  fiacal  wear 
1988,  $788,000,000  in  contribution*. 
$997,000,000  in  budget  authoritw  and 
$942,000,000  in  ouOay*  in  fl*cal  year  1989. 
$788,000,000  in  contribution*,  and 
$2,039,000,000  in  budget  authoritw  and 
$1,990,000,000  in  ouOaw*  in  fitcai  wear  1990. 
n)  The  Houte  Committee  on  Merchant 
MaHne    and    naherlet    tliaU    report    ID 


c/ianget  in  lawt  within  itt  juriadiction 
which  provide  tpending  auOiority  a*  de- 
fined in  *ection  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congre*- 
tional  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974,  tufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
tlioHty and  outlayt,  (2)  changet  in  lawt 
iDithin  itt  juritdiction  which  provide  tpend- 
ing auDioHty  other  than  a*  d^ned  in  tec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  Die  Act,  tufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authoHty  and  outlayt,  or  (3) 
any  combination  thereof,  at  followt: 
$94,000,000  in  budget  authoHty  and 
$79,000,000  in  outlayt  in  fitcai  year  1988, 
$94,000,000  in  budget  auttioHty  and 
$91,000,000  in  outlayt  in  fitcai  year  1989, 
and  $94,000,000  in  budget  auttioHty  and 
$93,000,000  in  outlayt  in  fitcai  year  1990. 

(m)  The  Houte  (Committee  on  Banking,  n- 
nance  and  Urban  Affair*  thall  report  (1) 
clianget  in  latM  within  itt  TuH*diction 
which  provide  tpending  auttioHty  at  de- 
fined in  tection  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Die  Congret- 
tional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974,  tufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
DioHty and  outlayt,  (2)  ctianget  in  lawt 
within  it*  juritdiction  which  provide  tpend- 
ing authoHty  other  than  at  defined  in  tec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  Die  Act.  tufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authoHty  and  outlayt,  or  (3) 
any  combination  Diereof,  at  followt: 
$200,000,000  in  budget  auttiority  and 
$200,000,000  in  outlayt  in  fUcal  year  1988, 
$200,000,000  in  budget  auDioHty  and 
$200,000,000  in  outlay*  in  fl*cal  year  1989, 
and  $200,000,000  in  budget  auttioHty  and 
$200,000,000  in  outlays  in  fitcai  year  1990. 

(n)  Ttie  Houte  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  stiall  report  (1)  ctiange*  in  lawt 
roithin  iU  juritdiction  which  provide  tpend- 
ing auttioHty  at  defined  in  tection 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  Die  Congrettional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  tuf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  auttioHty  and  out- 
layt, (2)  ctianget  in  lau>t  within  itt  juritdic- 
tion which  provide  tpending  auttioHty  other 
than  at  defined  in  tection  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Act,  tufficient  to  reduce  budget  auttioHty 
and  outlayt,  or  (3)  any  combination  Diereof, 
a*  foUoiD*:  $0  in  budget  auttiority  and 
$100,000,000  in  outlaw*  in  fiacal  wear  1988. 
$0  in  budget  auttioHty  and  $200,000,000  in 
outlay*  in  fiacal  year  1989,  and  $0  in  budget 
auttioHty  and  $200,000,000  in  outlay*  in 
fUcal  year  1990. 

(o)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws 
within  itt  juritdiction  which  provide  tpend- 
ing auttioHty  at  defined  in  tection 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  Die  Congrettional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  tuf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authoHty  and  out- 
layt, (2)  ctianget  in  lawt  within  it*  jurisdic- 
tion uOiich  provide  tpending  auttioHty  ottier 
Dtan  a*  defined  in  *ection  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Act,  tufficient  to  reduce  budget  aut/iority 
and  outlayt,  or  (3)  any  combination  Diereof. 
at  follow*:  $590,000,000  in  budget  auttioHty 
and  $2,090,000,000  in  outlay*  in  fitcai  year 
1988,  $700,000,000  in  budget  authoHty  and 
$3,650,000,000  in  outlay*  in  fi*cal  year  1989. 
and  $400,000,000  in  budget  auttiority  and 
$4,650,000,000  in  ouOay*  in  fitcai  year  1990. 

(p)  Ttie  Houte  Committee  on  Interior  and 
tntular  Affairs  thall  report  (1)  changet  in 
lawt  urithin  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
tpending  auttioHty  a*  defined  in  tection 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  Die  Congre**ional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974.  *uf- 
flcient  to  reduce  budget  auttioHty  and  out- 
lay*, 12)  Otange*  in  law*  within  it*  juriadic- 
tion uOtich  provide  epending  authority  other 
Oian  a*  defined  in  eection  4011012)10  of  the 
Act,  tufficient  to  reduce  budget  auttioHty 
and  outlaw*,  or  (3)  any  combination  Diereof. 


a*  follow*:  $180,000,000  in  budget  authorltv 
and  $180,000,000  in  outlay*  in  flaeal  year 
1988,  $180,000,000  in  budget  auOtoritw  amd 
$180,000,000  in  nutlnys  in  flaeal  yoor  iMI^ 
and  $190,000,000  in  budget  authoritw  amd 
$180,000,000  in  outlay*  in  fi*cal  wear  JffML 

Ig)  The  Houae  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service  atiall  report  ID  ctentfet  in 
lawt  within  it*  juriadiction  which  provide 
apending  auttioHty  aa  defined  in  aeeUoti 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  Die  Congreaaional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  and  out- 
lay*, (2)  ctianget  in  lawt  within  it*  juriadic- 
tion which  provide  tpending  autttoHtw  other 
than  at  defined  in  tection  401le)l2)IC)  of  the 
Act,  tufficient  to  reduce  budget  authoritw 
and  ouOaw*,  or  (3)  any  combination  Otereaif, 
a*  follow*:  $100,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $100,000,000  in  outlays  in  flaeal  pear 
1988.  $1,752,000,000  in  budget  authorUg  and 
$1,782,000,000  in  outlayt  in  fitcai  year  1989, 
and  $3,253,000,000  in  budget  auOioritw  and 
$3,357,000,000  in  outlays  in  fitcai  year  1990. 

(r)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterant'  Af- 
fair* ttiall  report  (1)  ctianget  in  lawt  within 
it*  juritdiction  which  provide  tpending  aw- 
DioHty  at  defined  in  tection  401(0(2X0  of 
Die  Congrettional  Budget  and  Impound- 
merU  Control  Act  of  1974,  tufficient  to 
reduce  budget  auttioHty  and  outlaw*,  <2) 
change*  in  law*  within  it*  juritdiction 
Which  provide  tpending  authority  other 
than  a*  defined  in  tection  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the 
Act,  tufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlay*,  or  (3)  any  combination  thereof, 
as  followt:  $50,000,000  in  budget  auttiority 
and  $50,000,000  in  outlays  in  fitcai  year 

1988,  $30,000,000  in  budget  auttioHty  and 
$30,000,000  in  ouOays  in  fitcai  year  1989. 
and  $0  in  budget  auttioHty  and  $10,000,000 
in  outlay*  in  fiacal  year  1990. 

(sXD  Ttie  Hou*e  Committee  on  Way*  and 
Mean*  itiaU  report  (A)  change*  in  law* 
within  its  juritdiction  which  provide  tpend- 
ing auttioHty  at  defined  in  tection 
401(O(2)(C)  of  the  Congrettional  Budget 
and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  tuf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  auttioHty  and  out- 
layt, (B)  ctianget  in  lawt  within  itt  juriadic- 
tion which  provide  apending  authority  other 
than  aa  defined  in  tection  401(0(2)10  of  the 
Act,  tufficient  to  reduce  budget  auttiority 
and  outlaw*,  or  (O  any  combination  thereof, 
a*  follow*:  $0  in  budget  auttioHty  and 
$1,600,000,000  in  ouOay*  in  fitcai  year  1988, 
$0  in  budget  auttioHty  and  $3,150,000,000  in 
outlayt  in  fitcai  year  1989,  and  $0  in  budget 
auttioHty  and  $4,450,000,000  in  outlayt  in 
fitcai  year  1990. 

(2)  The  Houae  Committee  on  Wawt  and 
Mean*  ttiall  report  ctianget  in  lawt  within 
itt  juritdiction  tufficient  to  increate  reve- 
nue* a*  follow*:  $19,300,000,000  in  fl*cal 
wear  1988,    $22,000,000,000   in  fiacal   wear 

1989,  and  $23,000,000,000  in  fiacal  wear  1990. 

runDma  for  dstemss 

Sxc.  5.  (a)(1)  The  following  amounta  of 
new  budget  auttioHty  and  budget  outlaw*  for 
fitcai  year*  1988,  1989,  and  1990  are  hereby 
reaerved  for  subsequent  allocation  under  sec- 
tion 302(a)  of  the  Congrettional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974: 

Function  050  (National  Defenae) 

Fiacal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty,  $7,000,000,000. 

IB)  Outlawt.  $5,900,000,000. 

nacal  wear  1989: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty,  $8,900,000,000. 

IB)  Outlayt,  $4,300,000,000. 

Fitcai  year  1990: 

lA)  New  budget  auttioHty,  $13,100,000,000. 

IB)  Outlayt,  $7,200,000,000. 
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WiaealwmrtHM: 

(JU IttmbmtoH ••OtorUt.  IMAMAMA 

(Bf  OmOmm  tM$,tH.00». 

/VaMlvMTiMtr 

(AJ  M€W  &mtttt  mMthoritv.  tSS9.OO0.OOtt. 

(B)  OmOmm.  $U9.—.—0. 

rueal  wmr  1$$0: 

(AJ  M0W  &m^mt  MMoHtK  <i.«Nl«MlMA 

(Bf  omamm,  ti.oMiOOO.o0Oi         ^   .   ^ 

(t/  mnmmmt  to  flUa  mftMcMoN.  tht  levtU 
aM<taM«/t>r  FmeMoM  HM  ore  M /toUow*.- 
/laeal  VMT  ifM: 

(AJ  Mtw  budott  aMttutritv, 

ttS%OOO,0OOLO00. 
(B>  OmOam.  tUXt0O.OOO.OOO. 
ntelvtarittt:  ^_^^ 

(AJ  New  budget  auMorttK 

t2t4.t0O.OOO.O0O. 
(Bi  OuOmti.  t2tt.t00.0O0.O0O. 
FtoMi  VMT  ifML-  ^  ^^ 

(AJ  New  budget  atUHorUit. 

t2tT.t0O.O00.O0O. 
(BJ  OmOmm  t2t2.O00,O0O.OOO. 
(b)  For  yKfpoM*  of  tectum  SlKaJ  of  Uu 
Congrneionml  Budott  and  Impoundment 
Oontiot  Act  Qfltli.  the  apfrovriaU  UveU  of 
total  new  budget  authoritt  and  total  budget 
ouOayi  for  Jteeal  wear  Jttt  mHiUI  be  eoneid- 
eredtobeUte/oOowlng: 

rueal  wear  Ittt  Budget  Autltoritv 
tU4t,00O.OOO.OOO. 

rtaeal  wear  Ittt  Budget  Outlaws 
tl.OU.100.O00.OOO. 

Provided,  however.  That  if  a  revised  alloca- 
tion U  made  pureuant  to  $ubeeetion»  (c)  and 
(dJ  then  tneh  leveU  thaU  be  adiutted  accord- 
ingtw  in  any  report  punuant  to  twOi  tubeee- 
tiona. 

(eJ  The  amonnU  in  tubeection  (aJ(l)  with- 
held from  allocation  in  flaeal  wear  Ittt  for 
function  OSO  (National  Defense/  and  Func- 
tion too  (Net  IntereaV  thaU  be  allocated 
when  a  reconeUiation  biU  containing  the 
legitiative  provieion*  required  by  section 
4(gJ  and  4(st  of  this  resolution  U  enacted 
into  laiD. 

(dJ  Upon  tlte  enactment  of  such  reconcilia- 
tion bill,  the  Chairmen  of  ttte  Committees  on 
t/ke  Budget  OtaU  file  with  their  respective 
Houses  revised  allocations  under  section 
302(aJ  of  sutA  Act  of  new  budget  authoritw 
and  outlaws  to  titeir  respective  Committee 
on  Appropriations  reflecting  thefuB  amount 
as  set  forth  in  section  3(bJ(l)  of  thU  reaolw- 
Mom. 

Dencrr  MKDVcrtOM  Accouirr 
Sec.  S.  (aJ  It  is  assumed  that  as  a  proce- 
dure appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Act  of  1074  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 301(bK4)  of  such  Act  J.  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  tfte  SenaU  and  the  Committee 
on  Waws  and  Means  of  tlte  House  of  Repre- 
setUaUvet  would,  as  an  integral  part  of  Uu 
dumges  in  law  reported  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 4(0/  and  4(s)  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, report  legislation— 

(1>  establish  a  separaU  account  in  the 
Treaeurw  into  whiOt  the  amounts  by  which 
the  aggregaU  levels  of  Federal  revenues 
should  be  increased  as  set  forth  in  section 
3(a)(lt  of  this  resolution  as  well  as  contHbu- 
tions  resulHng  from  the  Otanges  in  law  re- 
ported pursuant  to  sections  4(b*  and  4(k)  of 
this  moiwtion  would  be  deposited. 

(21  eneure  that  any  revenues  deposited  in 
such  account  would  not  be  avaUabU  for  ap- 
propriation, and 

(3)  provide  that  any  suOt  revenues  depos- 
ited in  suOi  account  would  be  used  to  retire 
outstanding  debt  oUigatlons  of  the  United 
States  QovemmenL 

(b)  Legislation  reported  pursuant  to  sub- 
sections (aJ  sImH  not  be  considered  lobe  ex- 


trmnmotm  for  pmrpoets  of  section  2001  of  the 
ConsoHdated  Omnibus  KeeoncHiation  Act 
Of  IttS  (as  amended  bw  section  7O0t  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  Ittt) 
or  SenaU  Resolution  SOt  (ttth  Congress,  2d 
Session). 

MALK  or  oovKMMMK/rr  asskts 
SMa  7.  (a)  It  U  the  sense  of  the  C:ongress 

that— 

(1)  from  time  to  Hme  the  United  States 
Oovemment  should  seO  asseU  to  non-gov- 
ernment ftnyen,-  and 

(2)  the  amouiUs  realized  from  such  sales 
will  not  recur  on  an  annual  ttaeis  and  do 
wot  reduce  Oie  demand  for  credit 

(b/  The  amounU  to  be  realised  from  such 
sales  not  previouslw  authorised  bw  law  shaU 
not  be  treated  as  revenues,  receipts,  or  nega- 
tive outlaws— 

(It  for  purposes  of  determining,  in  accord- 
unce  with  section*  301  ti)  and  311  fa)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  as  added  bw  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergencw  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  IttS.  wheOier  the  maximum  defi- 
cit amount  for  a  fiscal  wear  has  been  exceed- 
ed: 

(2f  for  purposes  of  other  points  of  order 
under  section  311  of  Uie  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  C\tntrol  Act  of 

it74: 

(3)  for  purposes  of  reconciliation  under 
section  310  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974;  or 

(4)  for  purposes  of  allocations  and  points 
of  order  under  section  302  of  tJie  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974. 

(c)  The  prepayment  described  in  section  8 
of  this  resolution  shall  not  be  considered  as 
an  amount  realised  from  the  sale  of  an  asset 
urithin  tJie  meaning  of  tfiis  section. 
BUDorrAMV   thkatmkmt   or  LKaoLtTiOM  su- 

THOMzmo    na    PRxrsnaifT    or    cwnTAin 

Sec.  <.  For  purposes  of  allocations  and 
points  of  order  under  section  302  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  ImpouTidment  Ocm- 
trol  Act  of  1974— contributions  resulting 
from  legislation  autiioriziixg  the  United 
States  Oovemment  to  waive  the  prepayment 
premium  on  certain  government  loans  guar- 
anteed by  an  agency  and  advanced  by  the 
Federal  Financing  BanJc  and  allows  repay- 
ment with  new  government  guaranteed 
loans  shall  not  be  allocated  to  committee 
and  shall  not  be  scored  with  respect  to  the 
level  of  budget  auUiority  or  outlays  under  a 
committee's  allocation  under  section  302  of 
such  act 

rvMDuta  roe  wKLrsne  neroiui  um  iodkarm 
CATAsntormc  insuramcs  ritrrunva 

Sec.  9.  (a)  It  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
House  Ctotnmittee  on  Way*  and  Mean*  to  in- 
crease outlaws  in  fiscal  years  1988.  1989.  and 
1990  fOr  programs  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
OuU  committee  and  not  assumed  in  section 
3  of  this  resolution  if  Uiat  committee  reporU 
changes  in  laws  within  iU  furlsdiction 
which  increase  revenues  or  reduce  outlays 
in  such  fiscal  year*  by  amount*  sufficient  to 
ensure  ttiat  the  increased  outlays  for  such 
program*  would  not  increase  Ute  deficits  set 
forth  in  such  section. 

(bKl>  In  tJie  Senate,  of  the  amounU  speci- 
fied in  section  3  of  this  resolution,  budget 
authoritw  and  outlaws  in  amounts  not  to 
exceed  the  amounts  specified  in  subsection 
(bl( 2)  fOr  fiscal  wear  1988.  shaU  be  allocated 
to  the  appropriate  committee*  of  t/ie  Senate 
to  provide  for  Uie  child  care  and  job  train- 
ing initiatit>e  to^ien  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  have  reported  legiUation 
Ouit  will,  if  enacted,  maJce  funds  available 
for  such  initiative. 


(2KAt  The  amounts  available  for  alloca- 
tion under  subsection  (bXl)  for  funding  for 
child  ears  for  fiscal  wear  1988  shaU  not 
exceed  tlSt.000.000  of  new  budget  authoritw 
and  tl  10.000.000  of  outlaws. 

(B)  The  amounts  available  for  allocation 
under  subsection  (bKH  for  funding  for  job 
training  fOr  fiscal  wear  19tt  shaU  not  exceed 
ttOO.000,000  of  new  budget  authoritw  and 
1 300.000.000  of  outlaws. 

(3)  Upon  the  reporting  of  legislation  pur- 
tuant  to  subsection  (bXll.  and  again  upon 
the  submisaion  of  a  conference  report  on 
*uch  legislation,  if  such  a  cottference  report 
is  sultmitted,  the  (Chairman  of  tJu  Commit- 
tee on  Vie  Budget  of  Ute  SenaU  may  file  with 
the  SenaU  appropriaUly  revised  allocations 
under  section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  If  Uu  conference  report  on  such  legis- 
lation, if  any.  contains  levels  of  funding  in 
excess  of  those  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)(2) 
of  this  section,  then  upon  the  •nbmiMion  of 
such  conference  report,  tlie  C3uiirman  of  the 
Committee  on  Oie  Budget  of  the  SenaU  may 
fiU  with  Uie  SenaU  appropriaUly  revised 
aggregate*.  Such  revised  allocations  and  ag- 
gregate* sfiaU  be  considered  for  tJie  purposes 
of  such  Act  a*  allocation*  and  aggregates 
contained  in  this  resolution,  and  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  ttie  SenaU  shaU  report 
revised  allocations,  pursuant  to  section 
302(b)  of  such  Act  for  fiscal  year  1918  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

(c)(1)  In  Uie  Sertate,  budget  auUiority  and 
outlay*  for  fiscal  year  1988  shall  be  allocated 
to  Uie  appropriaU  committees  of  the  SenaU 
to  provide  for  tlte  Tnedicare  catastrophic 
health  in«i(rafice  initiatii>e,  and  t/ie  aggre- 
gates for  fiscal  years  1988.  1989.  and  1990,  in 
sections  2  and  3  of  this  res{4ution  shall  be 
adjusted  accordiniHy.  when— 

(A)  legislation  has  been  reported  that  will, 
if  enacted,  ensure  Uiat  any  legislation  pro- 
viding for  any  such  additional  funding  will 
not  increase  Uie  deficiU  for  fiscal  years 
1988.  1989,  and  1990  above  the  level*  set 
forth  in  sections  2  and  3  of  thU  resolution; 
and 

IB)  Uie  apprxtpriaU  committees  of  the 
SenaU  have  reported  legUlation  that  will,  if 
enacted,  make  funds  avaiUUtU  for  such  initi- 
ative. 

(2)  Upon  the  reporting  of  legislation  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)(1),  and  again  upon 
Uie  «i»bmtMion  of  a  conference  report  on 
such  legMation,  if  such  a  conference  report 
is  submitted,  Uie  Chairman  of  Uie  Commit- 
tee on  Uie  Budget  of  Uie  SenaU  may  fiU  with 
the  SenaU  appropriaUly  revised  allocations 
under  section  302(a)  of  Uie  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  and  revi*ed  functional 
level*  and  aggregate*  to  carry  out  Uii*  tec- 
tum. Such  revi*ed  allocations,  functional 
levels,  and  aggregates  shcUl  be  considered  for 
the  purpose*  of  such  Act  as  allocations, 
functional  levels,  and  aggregate*  contained 
in  thi*  re*olution,  and  the  appropriaU  com- 
mittees of  the  SenaU  shall  report  revised  al- 
locations pursuant  to  section  302(b)  of  such 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1988  to  carry  out  thU  sec- 
tion. 

smucAMM  SAvmas 

See.  10.  It  it  assumed  that  the  Committee 
on  Finance  of  Uu  SenaU  and  Uu  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  achieve  Medicare  savings  (U  specified 
in  this  resolution  without  increasinfi  premi- 
ums or  deductibles  or  delawing  eligUMitw  or 
otherwise  raising  beneficiary  out-of-pocket 
cost*. 


aXMU  or  SMMA7W  OMmCOta  TAX  HATES 

Swa  11.  (a)  FiMBmaa.— The  SenaU  finds— 

(1)  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  was  en- 
acted only  after  nearly  two  years  of  congres- 
sional studw  and  deliberation, 

(2)  the  most  fundamental  prlncipU  of  tax 
reform  has  Iteen  the  reduction  or  elimina- 
tion of  special  tax  benefiU  in  order  to 
reduce  tax  rales  for  all  taxpawers,  and 

(3)  taxpawers  have  a  right  to  expect  Con- 
gress  to  hold  to  iU  promise  to  reduce  tax 
rates  in  return  for  elimination  of  special  lax 
benefits,  ratlur  than  to  use  tax  reform  as  a 
disguised  effort  to  raise  taxes. 

(b)  SxMU  or  THE  Senate.— It  is  Uu  sense  of 
Uu  SenaU  Uiat  the  assumptions  underlwing 
Uu  revenue  leveU  of  thU  budget  resolution 
will  not  be  achieved  by  eiUier  raising  or  de- 
laying the  individual  or  corporaU  income 
tax  rates  provided  in  Uu  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
19te. 

RUHAL  HOSrrTALS  HKDICARX  mOORAMS 

Sec.  12.  ItisUu  sense  of  the  Congreu  that, 
in  enacting  any  legislation  that  amends  Uu 
Medicare  Program  to  reconciU  iU  expendi- 
tures with  those  required  under  a  congres- 
sional concurrent  resolution  on  the  Federal 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1988  and  subsequent 
wears,  there  sJiould  be  taJcen  into  account  the 
special  needs  of  rural  hospital*  which  are 
not  currenUw  taken  into  account  under  Uu 
Medicare  Hospital  Prospective  Payment 
System. 

aXCnOM  Itt(A)  ALLOCATION  IN  TttX  HOUU 

Sec  IX  The  CThairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  of  Uu  House  of  Representa- 
tives maw  fUe.  not  later  than  July  1,  1987,  a 
repoH  in  Uu  House  containing  the  alloca- 
tions required  to  be  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 302(a)  of  Uu  Congrestional  Budget  Act 
of  1974.  The  report  thai!  be  printed  as,  and 
considered  to  be,  a  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  and  such  allocation*  made  in 
that  report  shall  be  considered  to  be  Uu  allo- 
cations required  to  be  in  Uu  joint  explanato- 
ry ttatement  accompanying  this  resolution. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
WiLLiAit  H.  Orat  m. 
Thomas  S.  Folky. 

MiKX  liOWKT, 

Bdtlkr  DnxicK, 
MAsmiFxosT. 
Vic  Fazio. 
Makty  Russo, 
Jamks  L.  Obexstar. 
MxkkEspt, 
Managers  on  Uu  Part  of  Uu  House. 

Lawton  Chilxs, 
EurasT  F.  HoixiHGS, 
J.  Bumaii  JoHMSTOii, 
Jnf  Sassxx. 
Donald  W.  Risglb.  Jsl, 
J.  Jamks  Exoh. 
Managers  on  Uu  Part  of  Uu  SenaU 

JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  OP  CONPESIENCE 
The  manacera  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
acreetng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  93)  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  United 
States  Oovemment  for  the  fiscal  years  IMW. 
19W.  and  1990.  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended in  the  aooompanylng  conference 
report: 

EXFLARATIOII  OF  COHmZIICX  AGRXKMKMI 

The  following  tables  show  the  functional 
allocations  and  budget  aggregates  included 


in  the  conference  agreement.  The  fiscal 
year  1988  columns  show  the  budget  aggre- 
gates and  functional  allocations  for  the 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1988.  The 
columns  for  fiscal  year  1989  and  fiscal  year 
1990  show  budget  aggregates  and  functional 
allocations  which  the  conferees  cmislder  ap- 
propriate for  those  years. 

Oor^erence  agreement 


tDoItars  in  bUUoosl 

Fiscal  year  1988: 

Budget  authority $1,153.20 

OutUys 1.040.80 

Revenues 932.80 

Deficit f~.  108.00 

Debt  subject  to  limit 2.585. 1 

Fiscal  year  1989: 

Budget  authority 1,217.90 

Outlays 1,083.85 

Revenues 9»3.»6 

Deficit 89.90 

Debt  subject  to  limit 2.7T7. 1 

Fiscal  year  1990: 

Budget  authority. 1,261.80 

OutUys 1,1 17.05 

Revenues ~.- 1,066.75 

Deficit 50.30 

Debt  subject  to  limit 2.964.2 
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■ooHomc  Asstmrnom 
The  Conferees  accepted  the  economic  m- 
aumptkMU  uaed  In  the  President'!  budget  «• 
the  bMls  for  the  deficit  esUmAtes.  These 
economic  aasumptlons  ftre  shown  In  the 
table  below.  Rates  of  chsnce  hsve  been  ad- 
justed to  reflect  revisions  In  economic  data 
for  19M. 
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Th«M  are  the  amounU  that  the  deflciU 
would  have  been  hiul  they  been  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  economic  and  technical 
•■sumptions  reported  to  the  ConKress  by 
the  Concressional  Budcet  Office: 

Fiscal  year  1088:  $133,850,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1»8»:  $115,060,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1»»0:  $73,250,000,000. 
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RBCOIfCIUATION  iHSTBUCnOKS 

The  House  resolution  included  reconciUa- 
tlon  instructions  to  seven  House  committees 
to  report  legislation  to  achieve  savings  in 
fiscal  years  1088-90.  The  House  resolution 
also  Included  directions  to  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  to  report  legislation 
to  increase  revenues  in  fiscal  years  IM8-0O. 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  instruc- 
tions of  this  nature  directed  to  10  Senate 
committees  and  10  House  committees  cover- 
ing the  period  of  fiscal  yean  1988-91.  The 
conference  agreement  Includes  reconcilia- 
tion instructions  directed  to  9  House  com- 
mittees and  9  Senate  committees  for  the 
period  of  fiscal  yearr  IMS-M. 


June  2S,  1987 


The  House  resolution  required  that 
■tructed  committees  respond  by  June 
1M7.  The  Senate  amendment  required 
structed  committees  to  report  by  May 
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1»«7.  The  conference  agreement  provides 
that  committees  must  report  by  July  38. 
1987. 

The  conference  agreement  further  in- 
structed the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
to  report  changes  in  laws  to  Increase  the 
statutory  limit  on  the  pubUc  debt  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $3Ji85.100.000.000. 
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RSCOHCILIATIOH  OP  THK  BCSAL 
ELBCTRinCATIOH  AOKIHI8TRATION  LOAKS 

At  the  time  of  passage  of  this  conference 
report,  the  Senate  had  passed  a  supplemra- 
tal  appropriations  bill  utilizing  receipU 
from  the  prepayment  of  Riual  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  (REA)  loans.  The 
House-passed  version  of  the  supplemental 
bill  contained  no  such  provision.  This  con- 
ference report  dlrecte  the  anticipated  sav- 
ings from  the  REA  loan  prepayments  to  be 
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by  Um  Acrlculture  CoauiUtUM  of 
Dd  OniMHi  baaad  on  the  iiuu- 
«t  Um  Ubm  of  Um  ooafaranoe 
t  rantuttoo.  u  raflaeUd  in  Um 
wiloa  of  Um  mpptamaiUl 
bilL  If  any  or  all  of  Um  aa- 
i  RBA  »vli«i  art  achieved  In  anoUMr 
licWattve  vatalete.  Umh  Um  oonferaaa 
^■uma  Uiat  Um  Acrlculture  Oommlttaea 
wfU  be  held  haiuilaw  for  Um  nvlnfa  from 
Um  prepftyment  of  RKA  loam  Uiat  UMy  wUl 
BO  kxwer  be  able  to  raaUae. 

■OOKBC^raM  niTKB  SOMTS 

In  the  ezerdae  of  tu  acorekecpinc  duUea. 
the  Commmae  on  the  Budtet  of  the  Senate 
T^»n  oDoUnae  to  develop  tta  reports  to  the 
nnnatn  re«ardliw  the  ttatua  of  particular 
t^iiw  and  anMndHMnU  baaed  on  the  econom- 
ic and  tff'h"*'^'  aaumptloaB  of  the  Con- 
tiiMtwMl  Budget  Office.  The  Committee 
OB  the  Budget  ahall  determine  the  aggre- 
gate levete  of  new  budget  authority,  budget 
outlays,  new  vendbw  authority,  and  reve- 
nues for  a  ftaeal  year  on  the  baala  of  stand- 
ard, consistent.  defliMd  adJustmenU  to  the 
ns^iwlnnal  Budget  Office's  estimates 
eooilstent  with  the  adJustmenU  underlying 
this  budget  resolution. 

BAinmra  comoTTB  kkx>iiciliatioi« 

Function  4S0  aanunea  reconciliation  of 
$a00  million  in  budget  authority  and  outlays 
to  the  »»nMT«t  Committeea  in  the  House 
and  flmslTi  in  each  of  fiscal  years  19SA-90. 
This  recondUation  is  Intended  to  produce 
bu«teet  authority  and  outlay  savings  from 
direct  nwmWwg  programs  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  ffi<"^''»g  Committees,  and  there- 
fore caniMt  be  achieved  through  a  reducUon 
in  discretionary  anthoriations  for  programs 
such  as  the  Community  Development  Block 
Orant  and  the  Urban  Development  Action 
Orant  programs. 


Revenue  that  resxilts  from  spendtng  decl- 
sions  not  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  tax- 
writing  committees,  such  as  an  additional 
Internal  Revenue  Service  appropriaUon.  is 
not  subject  to.  nor  credited  towards,  recon- 


IfisciLuumous  PaovuioNS 
ruMVUMi  roa  mrksk 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
cedure under  which  spending  levels  for 
function  050  (National  Defense)  would  be 
increaaed  if  a  reconciliation  bill  is  enacted 
with  «AWM«Mi  revenuea.  The  provision  fur- 
ther directed  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  as  part  of  their  reconciliaUon 
submissioni.  provide  that  revenue  changes 
earmarked  for  defense  increaaes  shall  not  be 
effecUve  unless  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  report  the  higher 
defense  funding  levels. 

The  House  resolution  contained  no  similar 


The  conference  agreement  contains  a  pro- 
vision similar  in  effect  to  the  Senate  posi- 
tion, except  that  it  does  not  contain  the  lan- 
guage directing  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  provide  that  the  porUon  of 
revenue  changes  earmarked  for  defense  in- 
creases shall  not  be  effective  urtless  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  report  the  higher 
defense  funding  levels. 


a  measure  would  cause  the  maximtim  deficit 
•mount  to  be  exceeded,  would  be  baaed 
upon  the  economic  and  technical  aasump- 
ttoos  underlying  the  President's  fiscal  year 
19M  budget  as  submitted. 

The  House  resolution  contaiiMd  no  similar 
provision. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  to  the 
House  position. 

o^crr  axBOcnoii  acoouwt 

The  House  resolution  provided  that  for 
fiscal  years  1988  through  10M.  specific 
amounts  of  revenues  Increased  through  leg- 
islation would  only  be  used  for  purposes  of 
deficit  reduction  and  further  directed  the 
Ptealdent  to  establish  a  separate  account  in 
the  Treasury  into  which  such  revenues 
would  be  deposited. 

The  Senate  amendment  directed  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  and  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  report 
leglalaUon.  as  part  of  revenue  recondltaUon 
submissions,  to  establish  a  separate  account 
In  the  Treasury  into  wliich  revenues  in- 
creased through  reconciliaUon  would  be  de- 
posited, ensure  that  revenues  deposited  be 
used  to  retire  Government  debt  obligations, 
and  ensure  that  revenue  increases  recon- 
cUed  not  be  effecUve  if  either  the  House  or 
Senate  AppropriaUons  committees  exceed 
their  allocaUons  under  aecUon  303(b)  of  the 
Biidget  Act.  The  Senate  amendment  further 
provided  Uiat  the  deficit  reducUon  account 
legislation  directed  would  not  be  considered 
extraneous  to  a  reconciliation  bill  under 
Senate  rules. 

The  conference  agreement  contaiiu  a  pro- 
vision similar  to  the  Senate  provision  with 
the  excepUon  of  excludlr.g  the  requirement 
that  reconciled  revenues  would  not  be  effec- 
Uve if  Appropriations  Committee  302(b>  al- 
locations are  exceeded. 

SALS  or  oovnumxirT  asskts 

The  Senate  amendment  Included  a  provi- 
sion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  from  time  to  time,  the  Oovemment 
should  sell  assets  to  non-govemmental 
buyers,  but  noted  amounts  realized  from 
such  ules  are  not  recurring  and  do  not 
reduce  the  demand  for  credit.  The  provision 
further  included  language  in  subaecUon  (c) 
allowing  the  Senate  to  provide  for  specific 
asset  nles  if  It  so  desired.  The  Senate 
amendment  also  provided  that  amounts  re- 
alised from  the  newly-authorized  sales 
would  not  be  treated  as  revenues,  receipts, 
or  negaUve  outlays  lor  purposes  of  certain 
Budget  Act  enforcement  and  scorekeeping 
procedures. 

The  House  resolution  contained  no  similar 
provision. 

The  conference  agreement  Is  similar  to 
the  Senate  position  except  that  it  does  not 
contain  language  allowing  the  Senate  to 
provide  for  specific  sales,  and  except  that  It 
specifically  distinguishes  the  treatment  of 
prepayments  under  the  following  section. 


.TMXirr     OP     LBGISLATIOW     *U- 

raxPATifBirT    op    cnrTAiM 


■ATIOIIS  OP  WHKTHSa  MAXIVUIt 

DBPicrr  AM ouirr  is  ■iniiiau 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 

alon  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 

that  any  determination  under  section  311(a) 

of  the  Bu4iet  Act.  with  respect  to  whether 


SUDOKTAHT 
THOaiZIllO 
U>AII8 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion stating  that  when  legislation  author- 
ized waivers  of  prepayment  penalties  on  cer- 
tain Oovemment  guaranteed  loans  and 
allows  repayment  with  new  guaranteed 
loan,  proceeds  from  such  prepayments 
would  be  scored  as  revenues  rather  than 
negaUve  outlays  (or  purposes  of  reconcilia- 
Uon and  would  remain  unassigned  to  com- 
mittees for  purposes  of  allocaUon  and  en- 
forcement under  section  302  of  the  Budget 
Act. 


The  House  resolution  contaiiMd  no  similar 
provision. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  a  pro- 
vision similar  to  the  Senate  provision  except 
that  oontribuUons  from  the  prepayment 
would  not  be  counted  as  revenues. 

puwDiMO  PCS  wiLPABS  SBPoaif  urnxATrvB 

The  Senate  amendment  contalited  a  pro- 
cedure under  which  speetflc  amounts  of  new 
budget  authority  and  outlays  for  the  child 
care  and  Job  training  inltlaUve  assumed  in 
the  reaoluUon  would  be  withheld  from  allo- 
caUon to  conunltteea  until  such  time  as  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  Senate  report  legislation 
that  would.  If  enacted,  make  funds  available 
for  such  Initiative. 

The  House  resoluUon  contained  a  provi- 
sion that  stated  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  increase  outlays  (or  programs  within  Its 
JurisdicUon  If  the  committee  also  Increased 
revenues  or  decreased  outlays  in  an  offset- 
ting amount. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  a  pro- 
vision similar  to  the  Senate  provision  that 
would  apply  only  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Identical  House  provision  that  would  apply 
only  in  the  House, 
nnroino  roa  mdicakk  catastbophic  rxalth 

IlfSDKAllCB  IMrriATIVB 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
cedure under  which  budget  authority  and 
outlays  for  the  Medicare  catastrophic 
health  Insurance  initatlve.  assumed  to  be 
deficit  neutral,  would  be  allocated  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtlves  and  the  Senate  and  aggregates 
adjusted  accordingly  when  legislation  is  re- 
ported ensuring  the  dedclt-neutrallty  of 
such  an  initiative  and  legislation  Is  reported 
that  would.  If  enacted,  make  funds  available 
for  such  an  initiative. 

The  House  resolution  contained  a  provi- 
sion that  stated  it  would  be  appropriate  (or 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  Increase  outlays  for  programs  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  if  the  committee  also  Increased 
revenues  or  decreased  outlays  In  an  o((8et- 
tlng  amount. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  a  pro- 
vision similar  to  the  Senate  provision  that 
would  apply  only  in  the  Senate  and  the 
Identical  House  provision  that  would  apply 
only  In  the  House. 

MXDICABK  SAVUIOS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion stating  the  assumpUon  that  the  Senate 
Committee  of  Finance  and  the  House  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce  would  achieve  Medicare  savings 
assumed  In  the  resolution  without  Increas- 
ing premiums  or  deductibles  or  delaying  eli- 
gibility or  othewise  raising  beneficiary  out- 
of-pocket  costs. 

The  House  resoluUon  contained  no  similar 
provision. 

The  House  conferees  receded  to  the 
Senate  position. 

SXHSS  OP  SEMATS  OR  IIIOOMS  TAX  SATn 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  assumpUons  underlaying  the  revenue 
levels  In  the  resolution  will  not  be  achieved 
by  raising  or  delaying  the  individual  or  cor- 
porate income  tax  rates  enacted  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986. 

The  Houaes  reaoluUon  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  House  conferees  receded  to  the 
Senate  position. 


BUBAL  BOSPITALS  KBDtCABX  PBOOBAM 

Tbtb  Omstf  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
slon  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  any  leglslaUon  that  amends  the  Medi- 
care program  to  reooocUe  its  expenditures 
with  those  required  in  the  budget  resoluUcm 
should  take  into  account  the  special  needs 
of  rural  hospitals  which  are  not  currenUy 
taken  into  account  under  the  Medicare  hos- 
pital prospective  payment  system. 

The  House  resoluUon  contained  no  similar 
provision. 

The  House  conferees  receded  to  the 
Senate  posiUon. 

FUHCnOMAL  Lakocaob 
ptmcnoii  oso 

The  managers  expressed  concern  over  the 
ability  of  the  U.S.  iixlustry  to  support  the 
needs  of  defense  as  well  as  to  compete  in 
the  world  economy.  The  United  States  may 
well  be  at  a  turning  point  today  In  terms  of 
economic  compeUtiveness  and  technological 
superiority.  The  U.S.  semi-conductor  indus- 
try is  a  significant  example  of  a  crucial  in- 
dustry currenUy  facing  these  difficulties.  In 
response,  funding  Is  provided  within  this 
budget  to  begin  addressing  the  problems  in 
the  semi-conductor  industry  and  certain 
other  manufacturing  technologies. 

The  budget  allocation  (or  National  De- 
fense Includes  ftmds  required  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  congressionally  initiated 
modernization  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve. 

The  conference  recommendation  assumes 
that  within  the  funds  available  in  this  func- 
Uon.  fimding  will  be  made  available  suffi- 
cient to  pursue  a  vigorous  Defense  Waste 
and  Transporation  Management  Program  to 
provide  for  the  cleanup,  interim  storage, 
transportation,  and  disposal  of  radio  active 
and  hazardous  wastes  at  the  several  affected 
sites  (Including  Hanford  and  Savannah 
River  among  others.) 

rowtrnoH  iso 
Fonign  oitittance 

The  conferees  assvune  the  1988-1990  pro- 
gram levels  for  the  discretionary  appropri- 
ated accounts  are  set  at  the  1987  level.  In 
addiUon.  the  conferees  assume  an  overall  re- 
ducUon in  foreign  aid  outlays  of  less  than  32 
percent.  Committees  of  Jurisdiction  could 
choose  to  consolidate  and  reduce  less  effec- 
tive economic  and  military  assistance  pro- 
grams, particularly  those  with  large  unobli- 
gated or  unexpended  balances,  to  achieve 
these  savings.  The  conferees  assimie  these 
reductions  could  be  Incorporated  without  re- 
ducing the  level  of  assistance  to  those  coun- 
tries covered  by  the  Camp  David  accords. 
Guarantee  reserve  fund 

The  conferees  remain  concerned  that  the 
resources  of  the  Foreign  MiUtary  Sales 
Guarantee  Reserve  Fund  will  not  be  ade- 
quate to  make  required  payments  to  the 
Federal  Financing  Bank  for  anUdpated  de- 
faults and  reschedulings  of  Foreign  Military 
Sales  loans  in  1988.  In  order  to  ensure  that 
the  Guarantee  Reserve  Fund  will  be  able  to 
meet  Its  obligations  to  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing BanlL.  the  conferees  intend  that  for  all 
scorekeeping  purposes  $0.5  billion  of  the 
total  amount  available  in  FuncUon  150  shall 
be  treated  as  mandatory  spending  to  replen- 
ish the  Guarantee  Reserve  Fund. 
puNcnoii  ISO 

The  totals  assumed  for  the  Department  of 
Energy's  general  science  programs  are  suffi- 
cient to  fund  the  Budget  Request  for  the 
Superconducting  Supercollider.  The  confer- 
ees anticipate  that  the  budget  submittals 
for  fiscal  year  1089  and  beyond  will  reflect 


the  construction  schedule  proposed  for  the 
SuperoonducUng  Supercollider,  without  ad- 
versely affecting  funding  for  other  pro- 
grams in  this  function. 

nmcnoii  sto 

The  managers  assume  that  no  changes 
will  be  made  in  the  reooncUiaUcm  biU  that 
would  result  in  increasing  the  rates  charged 
by  DOE'S  Power  Marketing  Administrations 
(PMA's)— such  as  legislated  changes  to  the 
repayment  schedule,  or  to  the  interest  rates 
due  on  PMA  debt 

pimcnoii  SBO 

The  Conference  recommendation  assumes 
that,  to  the  extent  feasible  in  determining 
these  program  changes,  the  Agri(nilture 
Committee  will  not  make  reductions  in  pro- 
grams which  promote  and  enhance  the 
export  of  agriculture  commodities. 

PUMCnOIl  500 

The  conference  agreement  assumes  the 
House  budget  authority  levels  (or  fiscal 
years  1088  through  1990,  the  Senate  outlay 
level  for  fiscal  year  1088,  and  House  outlay 
levels  for  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990. 

The  Senate  conferees  assume  $134  million 
in  budget  authority  and  $11  million  In  out- 
lays to  increase  funding  for  the  Job  Corps 
in  fiscal  year  1988. 

The  conferees  urge  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Jurisdiction  to  continue  assisting 
business-education  consortia  In  ameliorating 
enrollment  declines  of  graduate  minority 
students. 

The  Immigration  and  Control  Act  of  1986 
established  a  State  Legalization  Impact  As- 
sistance grant  program  to  help  states  cope 
with  the  cost  incurred  due  to  the  participa- 
Uon  of  legalized  aliens  in  programs  of  public 
assistance.  The  Conferees  encourage  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  JurisdicUon  to  con- 
sider the  fiscal  Impact  on  States  of  the  Fed- 
eral administrative  offset,  and  give  thought 
to  providing  the  appropriation  of  $1  billion 
to  the  states  (or  each  fiscal  year  1988 
through  1991. 

The  Senate  conferees  recognize  a  consen- 
sus to  effectively  Improve  the  delivery  of 
public  assistance  services  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, the  chronically  unemployed,  and  indi- 
viduals working  to  become  self-sufficient. 
To  flriance  welfare  reform  and  job  retrain- 
ing initiatives,  in  the  Senate,  funds  in  fiscal 
year  1988  not  to  exceed  the  following 
amounts  shall  be  allocated  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  when  legislation  to  achieve 
these  objectives  is  reported: 

Fiscal  Tear  1988: 

Budget  Authority.  $900,000,000. 

OutUys,  $300,000,000. 

To  finance  child  care  initiatives.  In  the 
Senate,  funds  in  fiscal  year  1988  not  to 
exceed  the  following  amounts  shall  be  allo- 
cated to  the  appropriate  committees  when 
legislation  to  achieve  this  objective  is  re- 
ported: 

Fiscal  Tear  1988: 

Budget  Authority,  $150,000,000. 

Outlays.  $110,000,000. 

The  House  conferees  assume  no  reserve 
funds  in  this  function. 

rUHCnON  550 

The  conference  agreement  provides  for  an 
increase  of  $0.55  biUion  in  1988  and  $2.4  bil- 
lion over  three  years  for  Medicaid  initiatives 
to  combat  infant  mortality  and  to  address 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  poor  and  working 
welfare  recipients.  This  amount  could  also 
accommodate  an  increase  in  Medicaid  f  imd- 
ing  for  insular  areas  to  cover  inflaUon  since 
the  last  adjustment  was  made. 

Recognizing  the  crisis  native  of  the  AIDS 
epidemic,   the  conference   agreement   pro- 


vides for  a  slgniWrant  funding  Increaae  to 
combat  AIDS,  the  nation's  number  otM 
public  health  Urtority. 

puircnoii  STs 

The  conference  asreamoit  on  the  budget 
resolution  provides  for  enactment  of  new 
Medicare  catastrophic  health  insurance  on  a 
deficit  neutral  basis. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  conferees  that  recon- 
ciled Medicare  savings  wUl  be  achieved 
through  continued  restraint  and  reform  in 
payments  to  providers,  not  through  reduc- 
Uons  in  benefits  or  increases  in  beneficiary 
out-of-pocket  costs. 

ptmcnoH  SOD 
The  Conference  report  aawimes  the  baae 
line  amount  for  refugee  and  entrant  assist- 
ance tuid  that  $48  million  be  used  for  the 
refugee  targeted  assistance  program. 

PUltCnON  650 

The  conferees  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
none  of  the  savings  in  FuncUon  650  are  as- 
sumed to  come  from  reductions  in  Social  Se- 
curity beneficiary  payments  or  from  reduc- 
tions in  personnel  costs  or  the  closing  of  of- 
fices of  the  Social  Security  AdministraUon. 

PDRCnOH  TOO 

The  conference  agreement  provides  for 
$27.90  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $27.35 
billion  in  outlays  for  veterans  benefits  and 
services  in  fiscal  year  1988.  The  agreement 
provides  for  full  inflation  for  medical  care, 
and  full  COLAs  for  veterans  disability  com- 
pensation and  pensions.  The  agreement  rec- 
onciles savings  of  $50  million  in  fiscal  year 
1988  ($90  million  over  three  years)  to  be 
achieved  through  increased  cash  sales  of 
real  property,  not  affecting  veterans  bene- 
fits or  services  in  any  way. 

WuxiAM  H.  Gbat  III. 
Thomas  S.  Folkt, 

MiKZLOWBT, 
BUTLOt  Dersick. 
MabtihFbost, 
Vic  Fazio, 
MarttRusso, 
Jamb  L.  Obebstak. 
MiKxEsrr, 
Manager*  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Lawtoh  Chilbs, 

ERNBST  F.  HOLUlfGS. 
J.  BamiKll  JOHMSTOH. 

JimSassbr. 

DOHALD  W.  RiBGLZ.  Jr.. 

J.  Jambs  Ezob, 
Manager*  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
IilAN  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois)  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation:  which  was 
read  and,  without  objection,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

CoMMimB  OM  Public  Wobks 

Am  Tbamspobtatiom, 
WoMhington,  DC,  June  12. 1997. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright, 

The    Speaker,    House    of   Representative*, 

Washington,  DC. 

DxAB  Mr.  Spbakxr:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 

sions  of  the  Public  BuUdings  Act  of  19S9,  as 

amended,  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
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AoqaWUoiiuid _ 

Pt>|ychlorln>»d      Btpbenyl      AI»t«BMit 
(PCB'a).  vartoua  buUdlii^ 
Baratora/aHMlatar*— varloua      buUdtnca. 

Whington,  D.C.  areiL 

Ontral  BMtHw  Plant.  WMhlncton.  D.C. 

fMtiBl  BoOdliw  X  Arllncton.  Vtnlnlak 

VMval  BuOdtaw.  Ml  Vwtck  atrMt.  New 
Tofk.  Hew  Tork. 

VMaral  Annex.  AUanU.  OeorcU. 

UA  Apprmtaen  Stores  BuUdlnc.  BalU- 
moc*.  Maryland.  ^^ 

W«at  Htattrg  Plant.  Waahlncton.  D.C. 

XJA.  Poat  Office  and  Oourthouae.  Pltta- 
burgb.  Panurhranla. 

I>Maral  BuOdlna— CMiithouae.  Trenton. 
New  Jemr  _^^,. 

F^st  Otfloe— Veblcle  Maintenance  PacUl- 
ty.  West  Palm  Beach.  Plcrtda. 

FMeral  BuOdinK  No.  2.  Brooklyn.  New 
Tork. 

P.  Edward  Herbert  Federal  BuUdlnc.  New 
Orlaana.  LouMana. 

UA  Foat  Offh»-Co«rtliooee.  San  Anto- 
nio. Tnaa. 

PMeral    Bulldtni— Courthouse.    Blratlng- 


postpone  further  prooeedlngB  today  on 
f»ch  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeai  and 
nmys  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
Is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule 
XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  TuesdAjr.  June  23.  1M7. 


FMeral  Bulldlns.  Miami.  Florida  Aaaodat- 


rMeral     Buildins— Poat     Office— Court- 
house. RaMsh.  North  Carolina.  Associated 


FMeral  BuOdinc.  Dea  Moines.  Iowa. 

FMeral  BuOdins.  Betheeda.  Maryland. 

FMeral  Archives  and  Records  Center, 
■ast  Point.  Oeorgia. 

Pentagon.  Arlincton.  Virginia. 

j.W.  MoCormaek  Post  Office— Court- 
house. Boston.  Massachusetts. 

Jamea  A.  Byrne  UJ8.  Oourthouae.  Phila- 
delphia. Peniwylvania.  Associated  Lease. 

BJ'.  Siak  Federal  Building-UA  Court- 
house. Fresno.  California. 

VMeral  Building.  300  North  liOs  Angeles 
Street.  Los  Angeles.  California. 

VA.  Courthouse.  Foley  Square.  New  York. 
New  Tork. 

Everett  M.  Dirksen  Federal  Building.  Chi- 
cago. Illinois. 


Department  of  Defense.  Towson.  Mary- 


Internal  Revenue  Service.  Denver.  Colora- 
do. 

Agriculture  A  General  Accounting  Office. 
Denver,  Colorado. 

White  House  Oarage.  Washington.  DC. 

nderal  Aviation  Administration.  Seattle. 
Washington. 

Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.  New  Orle- 
ans, I  ilWf  *«<«"» 

lAkewood  Office  Plaaa.  Lakewood.  Colora- 
do. 

Tyler  Building.  McLean.  Virginia. 

The  original  and  one  copy  of  the  authortx- 
Inc  resolution  ia  enclosed. 

Every  beat  wish. 
Sinoerely. 

Jambs  J.  Howaso. 

CTtairman. 


ANNOUNCEMXNT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  6.  rule 
I,  the  ChAir  announces  that  he  will 


OFFICE  OF  ENVIRONMENT 
QUALITY  AUTHORIZATION 
Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.    3020)   to   authorise   appropria- 
tions for  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality  for  fiscal  years  1987.  1988.  and 
1989.  M  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJi.  Mac 
B«  it  enaeUd  fcy  the  Senate  and  Hmue  of 
lUfntentaHvea   of   the    United   State*    a/ 
America  in  Congree*  a—embUd. 
Tl'l'LE  I 
Sac  101.  SectiCMi  304  of  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental FoUcy  Act  of  1060.  as  amended,  la 
further  amended  by: 

(1)  striking  the  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (7): 

(2)  striking  the  "."  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (S)  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ":  and": 
and 

(S)  adding  the  following  new  subsection; 

"(9)  to  promulgate  regulations  Implement- 
ing the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
for  all  Federal  agencies,  including  independ- 
ent regulatory  commissions.", 
sac  iti.  axvnw  nmcnoNS  or  couNau 

(a)  AMSiiumirrs.— Section  304  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1M9  (42 
nJS.C.  4944)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "It";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 

lowlnr 

"(bKl)  In  addition  to  any  other  review 
and  appraisal  carried  out  under  subsection 
(aK3).  the  Council  shall  evaluate,  aixl  annu- 
aUy  report  In  writing  to  the  Congress  on  the 
resulU  of,  the  reviews  carried  out  by  Feder- 
al agencies  under  paragraph  (2)  and  may  in- 
clude in  the  report  such  reconunendations 
for  legislation  as  the  Council  considers  ap- 
propriate regarding  Issues  raised  Incident  to 
the  evaluation. 

"(2)  Each  Federal  agency  shaU.  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  and  subject  to  such  guidelines 
as  the  Council  shaU  establish,  select  and 
review  a  statlstlcaUy  signUlcant  sample  of 
the  detaaed  statemenU  prepared  under  sec- 
tion 102<2KC)  by  the  agency  in  which  meas- 
ures were  specified  for  the  mitigation  of  the 
adverse  impact  on  fish  and  wlldUfe  popula- 
Uons  and  habiut  that  was  predicted  to 
result  from  the  action. 

"Each  Federal  agency  shall  promptly 
submit  to  the  Council  the  reviews  prepared 
by  the  agency  under  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  The  guidelines  established  by  the 
Council  under  paragraph  (2)  shall  require 
that  the  Federal  agency  revlew- 

"<A)  the  extent  to  which  the  mitigation 
measures  specified  in  the  statement  were 
Implemented  in  connection  with  the  project; 

"(B)  the  accuracy  of  the  predicted  adverse 
Impact  which  the  establishment  or  oper- 
ation of  the  project  would  Itave  on  fish  and 
wildlife  populations  and  habiut;  and 

"(C)  the  effecUveneas  of  the  implemented 
mitigation  mcasurea.". 

(b)  IwrriAL  Ravnwa.— In  carrying  out  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  304  of  the  NaUonal 


nivlronmental  PoUcy  Act  of  1900  (as  added 
by  subsection  (a)),  each  Federal  agency,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  shall— 

(1)  select  and  review  under  such  subsec- 
tion a  statist kally  significant  sample  of  de- 
taOed  StatemenU  that  were  prepared  for  ap- 
propriate proJecU  wlilch  were  completed 
before  such  date  of  enactment;  aiKl 

(2)  submit  the  reviews  to  the  CoimcU  on 
Environmental  QuaUty. 

Sac  103.  Section  305  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970.  as 
amended  (42  VM.C.  4374).  be  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  $730,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  on  September  30.  1987.  1988.  and 
1909.". 

Tl'l'LE  n 

._  Ml.  rwosis  or  rovNOATioN. 

(a)  la  OsnaAL.— Section  2(b)  of  the  Na- 
Uonal Fish  and  WUdllfe  Foundation  Estab- 
lishment Act  (16  U.S.C.  3701(b)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  ":  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  eiKl  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  to  participate  with,  and  otherwise 
assist,  foreign  governments,  entitles,  and  in- 
dividuals In  undertaking  and  conducting  ac- 
tivities that  will  further  the  conservation 
and  management  of  the  fish,  wildlife,  and 
plant  resources  of  other  countries.". 

(b>  Ck>ifvoBMiiK>  AMXimifKirr.— SecUon 
4(aK2)  of  the  NaUonal  Fish  and  WUdUfe 
F^Mindation  Establishment  Act  (16  D.8.C. 
ST03(aX3»  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "and 
abroad"  after  "United  States". 

8gC  tn.  ACQUISmON.  MANACEMKNT  AND  DISTOS- 
AL  or  BEAL  PHOPCRTY. 

(a)  SecUon  4(cK2)  of  the  NaUonal  Fish 
and  Wildlife  PoundaUon  Establishment  Act 
(16  VJB.C.  3703(0 M2))  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing "therein;"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "therein,  subject  to  subsec- 
Uon  (e);  '. 

(b>  Section  4  of  the  National  Fish  and 
WUdllfe  Foundation  Establishment  Act  (16 
U.8.C.  3T03)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  AcouisiTioN.  MAHACKifKirr  amo  Dis- 
posal or  Rbal  Pkopbity.— 

"( 1 )  The  Foundation  may  only  use  Feder- 
al funds  for  the  acquisition  of  Interests  in 
real  property  If— 

"(A)  the  Interest  Is  a  long-term  property 
interest,  and 

"(B)  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (hereinafter  In 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  Director") 
consents  to  the  acquisition  In  writing. 

"(2)  The  Foundation  shall  convey  to  the 
United  SUtes  PUh  and  WUdllfe  Service  for 
Inclusion  within  the  National  WUdllfe 
Refuge  System  any  real  property  acquired 
by  the  Foundation  in  whole  or  In  part  with 
Federal  funds  if  the  Director,  within  1  year 
after  the  date  on  which  the  property  was 
acquired  by  the  FoundaUon.  requests  the 
conveyance  in  writing. 

"(3KA)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B),  the 
Foundation  may— 

"(1)  convey  to  another  person  any  real 
property  acquired  in  whole  or  In  part  with 
Federal  funds  and  not  conveyed  under  para- 
graph (2);  and 

"(U)  grant  or  otherwise  provide  Federal 
funds  to  another  person  for  purposes  of  as- 
sisting that  person  to  acquire  real  property 
in  whole  or  in  part  with  such  funds. 


"(B>  The  Foundation  may  only  make  a 
conveyanee  or  provide  Federal  funds  under 
subparagraph  (a)  if— 

"(1)  the  conveyance  or  provision  is  subject 
to  terms  and  conditions  that  will  ensure 
that  the  real  property  wlU  be  administered 
for  the  conservation  and  management  of 
fish  and  wildlife  In  perpetuity  and  in  a 
manner  that  will  provide  for  appropriate 
public  access  and  use.  and 

"(U)  the  Director  finds  that  conveyance  or 
provision  of  Federal  funds  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  clause  (i)  and  cokiaenta  to  it  in 
writing. 

"(4)  AU  real  property  acquired  by  the 
FoundaUon  In  whole  or  in  part  with  Federal 
funds  and  held  by  It  shaU  be  administered 
for  the  conservation  and  management  of 
flsh  and  wildlife  and  In  a  manner  that  will 
provide  for  appropriate  pubUc  access  snd 
use. 

"(5)  The  FoundaUon  shaU  convey  at  not 
less  than  falr^iarket  value  any  real  proper- 
ty acquired  by  it  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
Federal  funds  if  the  Foundation  and  the  Di- 
rector determine.  In  writing,  that— 

"(A)  the  land  Is  no  longer  valuable  for  the 
purposes  of  fish  and  wUdllfe  conservaUon  or 
management,  and 

"(B)  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation 
would  be  better  served  by  the  use  of  the 
Federal  funds  for  other  authorized  acUviUes 
of  the  FoundaUon.". 

(c)  Ck>iiPOBMnNi  Amomoarr.— SecUon  7(b) 
of  such  Act  (16  U.8.C.  3706(b))  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  the  foUowinr 
":  and  a  description  of  all  acquisition  and 
disposal  of  real  property  that  is  subject  to 
secUon  4(e)". 

BBC  Ml  aSUIBUSSCMENT  POR  ADMINI8TKAnVE 
SBCVICBS. 

Section  S  of  the  National  Fish  and  WUd- 
llfe FoundaUon  Establishment  Act  (16 
X3A.C.  3704)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)  Psovisioa  or  Saav- 
icaa.— "  before  "The  Secretary"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Act."  snd  aU  that  fol- 
lows thereafter  and  Inserting  "Act.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 

lowinr 

"(b)  RaxMBuassifxirr.— The  Foundation 
may  reimtnirae  the  Secretary  for  any  admin- 
istrative service  provided  under  subsecUon 
(a).  The  Secretary  shall  deposit  any  reim- 
bursement received  under  this  subsecUon 
into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  appro- 
priaUotu  then  current  and  chargeable  for 
the  cost  of  providing  such  services.". 

SBC  1S4.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPBOTRIATIONS. 

Section  10  of  the  NaUonal  Fish  and  WUd- 
llfe Foundation  Establishment  Act  (16 
U,8.C.  3709)  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

-sac  I«.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

•■There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1988  through  1993.  Inclusive, 
not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  to  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  the  Foundation— 

"(1)  to  match  partially  or  whoUy  the 
amount  or  value  of  contribuUons  (wliether 
in  currency,  services,  or  property)  made  to 
the  FoimdaUons  by  private  persons  and 
State  and  local  government  agencies;  and 

"(2)  to  provide  administraUve  services 
under  secUon  5.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temix>re.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Studps]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Davis]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Studds]. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
mjrself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H  Jl.  2020  is  a  bill  to  re- 
authorize the  Offlce  of  Environmental 
Quality— the  administrative  support 
of fic«  for  the  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality  [CEQ]  and  the  National 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Poimdation.  It  also 
proposes  several  amendments  to  the 
National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Poimdation 
Act  itself  and  to  the  Environmental 
Quality  Improvement  Act^the  law  es- 
tablishing CEQ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  8,  1987.  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  2020  with  Chairman 
Joms  and  the  leadership  of  the  Mer- 
chant BCarine  Committee. 

On  ApiH  9.  the  subcommittee  con- 
ducted a  healing  on  H.R.  2020:  All  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, including  the  administration, 
testified  in  support  of  reauthorization. 

On  June  4,  the  subcommittee  or- 
dered HJl.  2020  reported  to  the  fuU 
committee  with  three  noncontrover- 
sial  amendments.  On  June  0,  the  fuU 
committee  ordered  the  amended  bill 
reported  to  the  House  by  imanimous 
voi<»  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  2020,  as  amended, 
would: 

Reauthorize  the  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  through  1989  at 
$750,000: 

Clarify  that  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  and  its  CEQ  regula- 
tions are  binding  upon  all  Federal 
agencies,  including  independent  regu- 
latory commissions; 

Require  Federal  agencies  to  review  a 
select  number  of  environmental 
impact  statements  to  evaluate  their 
implementation;  and 

Reauthorize  the  National  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Foundation  through  1993  and 
both  clarify  and  restrict  their  land  ac- 
quisition authorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  HJl.  2020  pro- 
poses several  modest  but  constructive 
improvements  to  CEQ  and  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Foundation,  and  I  urge 
its  passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mi.  DAVIS  of  Bfichigan.  htr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2020.  which  provides  continuing 
authority  imder  the  Environmental 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970  for 
the  Office  of  Environmental  Quality, 
the  support  staff  for  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality. 

The  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  was  established  by  the  Nation- 
al Environmental  Policy  Act.  Its  basic 


responsibilities  involve  providing 
advice  to  the  President  and  Congregs 
on  environmental  issues.  It  assists  in 
coordinating  Federal  environmental 
programs  which  involve  more  than 
one  agency  and  assists  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  President's  annual  report 
to  Congress  on  the  environmental 
quality  of  the  Nation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  and  the  Envi- 
ronment strengthened  the  legislation 
as  introduced  and  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Chairman  Stddos.  Ccmgreasman 
Yoniic  from  Alaska,  and  Congressman 
Wkldoh  for  their  efforts. 

This  bill  also  addresses  the  UB.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Foundation,  clarifying 
the  Foimdation's  land  acquisition  au- 
thority and  increasing  the  authoriza- 
tion for  matching  grants.  The  Founda- 
tion has  exceeded  our  expectations 
and  done  much  to  enhance  our  Na- 
tion's fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  stipport  the  bill  and 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STUDI>8.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Studds]  that  the  House  suspoid 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2020. 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEIAVE 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  (x>nsent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNITED  STATES-REPUBLIC  OF 
KOREA  DfTERNA'nONAL  FISH- 
ERY AGREEMENT  EXTENSION 

&Ir.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  biU 
(H.R.  2480)  to  extend  temporarily  the 
governing  International  fishery  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  ollows: 

H.R.3480 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representativet   of  the    United   Statu   of 
America  in  Conffreu  auenMed, 
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I.  cmwaHor 
noHAL  nm. 

TWBN    nB    UNTRD    ttktWM    AND 

•oonnMBA. 
MMwIUMUiidiiw  any  provision  of  Uie 
yf.fi.ii.n.1  VtalMnr  OoiiMnr»Uon  uid  ICan- 
minnt  Aet  (1«  UAC.  IMl  et  aeq).  the 
gowniiv  intcmatiofikl  flBbery  acraeineiit 
Mitarod  mto  bctwwn  Uie  OovMnaMnt  of 
tbe  T7litt«d  8Ut«  sod  tbe  Oovernment  of 
Um  Republic  of  KOTM  on  July  a*.  1>M. 
■teO  nmaln  In  force  and  effect  with  respect 
to  tbe  ITnlted  Statee  untO  tbe  cloalnc  date 
of  tbe  etxty-day  period  referred  to  In  aeetlon 
aOMa)  of  aucb  Act  tbat  applies  with  respect 
to  any  new  goTamlnc  Intematlonal  ftabery 
acieement  between  tbe  United  States  and 
tbe  Republic  of  Korea  tbat  Is  transmitted  to 
tbe  Concresi  under  section  M3<a)  after  May 
I.  VMft.  or  November  1.  19«7.  whichever  Is 
earlier. 

BK.  I.  nCMMKAL  AtUNDMINT. 

Section  MWaXl)  of  the  Macnuaon  Fish- 
ery COMervatloo  and  Ifanasement  Act  (16 
UJB.C.  laSWaXD)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(J)"  and  Insertlnc  "(I)". 
sac  &  rmouL  ntixowsnpa. 

Section  308  of  tbe  National  Sea  Orant 
CoUete   Procram   Act   (3)   U^aC.    1137)   Is 


UMI 


(1)  by  strlklnc  out  "Sea"  In  the  third  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  and  Insertlnc 
"Kzoept  as  provided  In  subsection  (b).  aea": 

(3)  by  inhalinstlnf  subaection  (b)  as  sub- 
aectkn  <c):  and 

(3)  by  liMertlnc  after  subsection  (a)  the 
foUowlnc  new  subsection: 

"(b)  PBOua  Fnj;0«sain.— (1)  As  part  of 
tbe  sea  grant  f  ellowablp  program,  tbe  Secre- 
tary may  award  sea  grant  fellowships  to 
■upport  tbe  placement  of  qualified  Indhrid- 
■i«i»  In  poattlom  with  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernment No  fellowship  may  be  awarded 
under  this  paragraph  for  a  period  exceeding 
1  year. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'qualified  Indlvldiial'  means  an  Individ- 
ual at  the  graduate  level  of  education  in 
flekto  related  to  ocean  and  coastal  re- 
sources.". 

SBC  4.  KfTWnVg  DAT*. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  3  shall 
take  effect  January  1. 1978. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ib  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Maaaachtisetts  [Mr. 
SruDDS]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Davis]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  BCassachuaetts  [Mr.  StuodbI. 

Mr.  STDDD8.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  H Jl.  2480  was  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Waltbi  Joms. 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  and  Congress- 
man Don  Toniio.  ranking  member  of 
the  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Subcommit- 
tee, on  May  20.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  extend  until  Noveml>er  1.  at  the 
latest,  the  exlsttaog  Gknremlng  Interna' 


tional  Fishery  Agreement  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  oa 
Fisheries  and  WUdllfe  ConservaUon 
and  the  Environment  conducted  a 
hearing  on  the  bill  on  June  4.  at  which 
time  the  administration  testified  in 
support  of  the  legislation.  The  sub- 
committee reported  the  bill  with  an 
amendment  to  the  full  committee, 
which  ordered  the  biU  reported  to  the 
full  House  on  June  9. 1987. 

Personally  I  have  very  serious  reser- 
vations about  reaching  any  accord 
with  the  current  Government  of  the 
Repul)lic  of  Korea.  I  support  this  tem- 
porary extension  of  the  current  OIPA 
because  U.S.  fishermen  wlU  benefit. 
The  extension  is  needed  to  avoid  dla- 
ruptlcm  of  current  Joint-venture  fish- 
ing operations  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Because  the  Department  of 
State  has  been  tardy  in  sending  to 
Congress  the  new  Korean  OIPA,  the 
existing  agreement,  if  not  extended. 
wiU  expire  prior  to  the  new  OIPA 
going  Into  effect  and  United  States 
fishermen  would  be  forced  to  stop 
fishing.  When  the  new  OIPA  Is  pre- 
sented to  us.  I  have  every  intention  of 
fully  reviewing  its  merits  during  the 
60-day  congressional  review  period. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  contains  a  tech- 
nical correction  to  the  Fishery  Conser- 
vation and  Management  Act  of  1976. 
Unfortunately,  last  Congress  a  typo- 
graphical error  was  made  in  a  bill 
which  amended  the  act.  This  section 
corrects  that  error. 

Last,  the  committee  has  added  an 
additional  amendment  to  the  bill  to 
clarify  the  legal  status  of  the  Sea 
Orant  College  Fellowship  Program, 
which  has  l>een  in  existence  since 
1978.  Questions  have  recently  been 
raised  alx>ut  whether  the  general  edu- 
cation and  training  langtiage  in  the 
sea  grant  statute  provides  sufficient 
authority  to  caury  out  the  fellowship 
program,  which  the  committee  and 
the  Congress  has  strongly  supported 
for  over  9  years.  This  amendment  is  to 
resolve  those  questions  by  clarifying 
the  sUtutory  basis  for  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  bsJance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
constime. 

BCr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  2480  and  urge  iU  adoption. 

HJl.  2480  extends  temporarily  the 
Ooveming  International  Fishery 
Agreement  [OIPA]  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  It  also  makes  technical 
changes  to  the  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act.  These  changes 
are  necessary  to  correct  an  error  made 
when  the  act  was  reauthorized  by  the 
House  last  year. 

Under  our  law.  a  Ooveming  Intema- 
tlonal Fishery  Agreement  must  be  in 
force  to  continue  operations  (xxurrlng 


at  this  time  involving  Korean 
which  are  buying  fish  from  United 
States  fishermen  who  do  not  have  do- 
mestic markets.  A  new  agreement  is 
being  reported  to  the  House  by  the 
President  and  will  go  into  effect  this 
falL  By  extending  the  existing  agree- 
ment, we  avoid  interruptions  in  exist- 
ing commercial  activities. 

The  committee  has  added  an  addi- 
tional amendment  to  clarify  the  legal 
sUtus  of  the  Sea  Orant  College  Fel- 
lowship Program,  which  has  been  in 
existence  since  1978.  Within  the  last 
few  days,  a  question  has  been  raised 
about  whether  the  general  education 
and  training  language  in  the  sea  grant 
statute  provides  sufficient  authority  to 
carry  out  the  fellowship  program 
which  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress has  strongly  supported  for  over  9 
years. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  will  remove  any 
uncertainty  about  the  program.  No 
new  budget  authority  or  authorization 
is  contained  In  this  provision  as  the 
fellowship  program  is  funded  out  of 
the  basic  sea  grant  appropriation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  supported  by 
the  administration  and  imposes  no 
cost  to  U.S.  taxpayers.  It  is  a  good  bill 
which  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  and  I  believe  it  should 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  Y0Ur4G  of  Alaska.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2480  arxl  urge  the  House  to 
adopt  it 

Since  1978  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
pubNc  of  Korea  have  cooperated  in  devetop- 
ing  the  fishery  resources  in  the  United  States 
Exclusive  Economic  Zone.  This  cooperabon 
has  invotved  Korean  companies  purchasing 
fish  from  United  States  fishermen  who  are 
unable  to  find  markets  for  their  fish  in  the 
United  States.  Those  jo*"'  ventures  have  been 
exirenwiy  important  to  fishermen  in  the  Pacifk: 
Northwest  and  Alaska  and  are  continuing  as 


pwt  to  help  and  the  JntoroepHon  of  Alaska 


H  H.R.  2480  is  not  adopted,  the  existing 
Governing  Intemsbonal  Fishery  Agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea  wiN  expire  and.  by  law.  the  joirrt  verv 
ture  operations  must  halt  I.  therefore,  think  it 
important  that  we  extend  the  existirtg  agree- 
ment as  we  are  doir>g  in  H.R.  2480  until  the 
new  agreement  is  reported  to  the  House  and 
comes  into  effect. 

While  we  have  seen  good  cooperation  in 
our  groundfish  fisheries,  I  do  want  to  make 
dear  to  the  (Sovemmerrt  of  the  Repubkc  of 
Korea  that  we  expect  better  cooperation  in 
terms  of  research  and  monitoring  of  their  high 
seas  squkj  driftnet  fleet  As  the  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  WikHrte 
Conservatkxi  and  the  Environment  heard  just 
the  other  day,  high  seas  driftnets  are  reapon- 
sMe  for  interception  of  large  numbers  of  Alas- 
kan salmon.  Although  this  problem  is  shared 
by  a  number  of  countries.  Korea  is  certainly 
involved.  I  hope  by  showing  our  willingness  to 
ertgage  in  )oint  ecorKxrac  activity  through  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  that  Korea  will  do  its 


Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  support  this  legislatkx) 
WKl  urge  Ks  adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time. 

tSx.  STUDD6.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Stxtdds]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  2480. 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


RECOGNIZING  ACCOMPLISH- 

MENTS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  AID 
IN  WILDLIFE  RESTORATION 
ACT  IN  HONOR  OF  ITS  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
130)  recognizing  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restora- 
tion Act  in  honor  of  its  50th  anniversa- 
ry. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Ras.  130 

Whereas  the  Federal  Aid  in  WUdllfe  Res- 
toration Act  (commonly  known  as  the  "Pitt- 
man-Rol>ertson  Act")  was  signed  into  law  on 
September  2,  1937,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
model  of  effectiveness  and  efficiency  among 
programs  under  which  Federal  grants  are 
provided  to  the  States: 

Whereas  the  manufacturers,  importers, 
and  buyers  of  sporting  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, archery  equipment,  and  handguns 
have  Jointly  supported  the  levying  of  the 
excise  tax  on  those  products  to  finance  the 
Pittman-Robertson  Act  program; 

Whereas  the  excise  tax  has  generated 
more  then  $1,750,000,000  for  national  wild- 
life restoration  over  the  past  50  years  with- 
out cost  to  the  general  taxpayer. 

Whereas  except  for  the  money  deducted 
for  the  administrative  costs  of  the  program 
(which  costs  are  normally  less  than  the  8 
percent  deduction  permitted  by  law),  all 
moneys  generated  by  the  excise  tax  are  allo- 
cated among  the  States  under  a  formula 
based  on  the  relative  size  of  the  SUtes  and 
number  of  licensed  hunters; 

Whereas  although  the  State  restoration 
projects  that  are  financed  through  Pittman- 
Robertson  Act  program  must  conform  to 


Federal  standards  of  quality  and  substance, 
the  proJecU  are  selected,  designed,  and  im- 
plemented by  the  States,  where  needs  are 
best  determined; 

Whereas  with  the  assistance  of  Pittman- 
Robertson  Act  program,  the  States  have— 

(1)  developed  and  applied  management 
measures  that  have  helped  reverse  the  slide 
toward  extinction  of  numerous  species,  in- 
cluding the  antelope.  l>eaver,  wood  duck, 
white-tailed  deer,  giant  Canada  goose,  elk, 
black  l>ear,  cougar,  and  wild  turkey, 

(2)  provided  aimual  training  in  safety, 
wildlife  and  outdoor  ethics  for  more  than 
700.000  first-time  hunters;  and 

(3)  purchased  more  than  0,400  square 
miles  (4.1  million  acres)  of  land  for  wildlife 
maiu«ement  purposes  and  have  negotiated 
agreements  to  participate  in  the  manage- 
ment of  lands  exceeding  10  times  that  area: 

Whereas  although  hunters  and  shooters 
are  the  sole  source  of  Pittman-Robertson 
Act  program  moneys,  the  nonhunting  use  of 
the  lands  acquired  or  managed  under  the 
program  exceeds  hunting  use  by  nearly 
three  times,  and  nonhunted  species  (includ- 
ing endangered  species)  are  regular  benefici- 
aries of  the  management  measures  imple- 
mented under  the  program  for  hunted  spe- 
cies; 

Whereas  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act,  by 
creating  a  nationwide  demand  for  trained 
scientists  to  carry  out  research  regarding, 
and  to  manage,  wildlife,  has  l>een  a  major 
force  in  the  establishment  of  wildlife  man- 
agement as  a  profession  and  science:  Now, 
therefore,  Yte  it. 

Resolved  by  the  HouMe  oS  Rej>re$enttUive$ 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
recognizes  the  accomplishments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  in  en- 
hancing, during  the  past  50  years,  the 
knowledige,  conservation,  management,  and 
habitat  of  our  Nation's  wildlife  resources,  as 
well  as  hunter  education:  and  commends 
hunters  and  shooters  in  the  United  States 
for  the  contributions  they  have  made  to 
make  the  Act  such  a  success. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  SrasDS]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  \Ui.  Davis]  wiU  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Stttdds]. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 130,  to  recognize  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Federal  Aid  in  Wild- 
life Restoration  Act— better  known  as 
the  Pittman-Robertson  Act— in  honor 
of  its  50th  armlversary,  was  Introduced 
by  Congressman  Bos  Davis,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Merchant 
liCarine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  on 
May  28,  1987,  and  was  reported  by  the 
Merchant  Marine  Committee  on  June 
9  without  amendment  by  unanimous 
voice  vote. 

Rather  then  explain  the  purpose  of 
the  resolution  myself.  I  will  defer  to 
the  gentleman  who  is  its  sponsor, 
noting  only  that  it  is  a  noncontrover- 
sial  resolution  that  deserves  the  full 
support  of  the  House. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  BCichlgaiL  Mr.  Sneak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  130 
which  i4>plauds  the  fine  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Federal  Aid  in  WQdllfe 
Restoration  Act,  also  known  as  the 
Pittman-Robertson  Act  [P-R],  on  its 
50th  anniversary. 

In  the  early  1930's,  the  accimiulated 
impacts  of  wasted  and  plimdered  natu- 
ral resources  were  brought  into  sharp 
focus  by  the  worst  drought  and  the 
worst  economic  depression  in  Ameri- 
can history.  Chief  among  these  threat- 
ened resources  were  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's wildlife  populations  which  had 
been  decimated  by  years  of  uncon- 
trolled himting  to  supply  oommerical 
markets  with  fur.  feathers,  meat,  and 
oU. 

However,  there  were  several  far 
sighted  conservationists  who  respond- 
ed to  this  wildlife  crisis.  A  plan  was  de- 
veloped to  urge  Congress  to  extend 
the  life  of  an  existing  10-percent  tax 
on  firearms  and  ammunition  which 
would  earmaiit  the  proceeds  directly 
to  the  States  for  wildlife  restoration. 
The  emphasis  was  not  Just  to  restock 
depleted  wildlife  populations,  but 
rather  on  building  a  comprehensive 
restoration  program  which  included 
scientific  research  and  habitat  man- 
agement. The  results  of  this  plan 
brought  about  the  Federal  Aid  in 
Wildlife  Restoration  Act  which  was 
signed  by  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  on  September  2, 1937. 

In  examining  the  multitude  of  bene- 
fits that  have  resulted  from  the  P-R 
Program  over  the  last  50  years,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  although 
P-R  is  financed  wholly  by  firearm  and 
archery  enthusiasts,  its  benefits 
extend  to  a  much  larger  number  of 
people  who  never  himt  but  who  do 
enjoy  wildlife-related  pastimes.  The  P- 
R  Program  has  directed  more  than 
$1.7  billion  in  Federal  excise  taxes  to 
the  States  for  the  sole  purpose  of  wild- 
life restoration.  These  moneys  have 
enabled  the  States  to  purchase  and 
manage  over  400  million  acres  of  wild- 
life habitat.  These  areas  are  not  only 
managed  for  the  sport  of  himting.  for 
a  far  larger  share  of  use  comes  from 
birdwatchers,  photographers,  can- 
oeists, and  others  who  enjoy  wildlife 
in  its  natural  habitat.  These  P-R  lands 
have  served  to  help  restore  the  popu- 
lations of  many  once-threatened  birds 
and  mammals,  such  as  the  white-tailed 
deer,  wild  turkey.  North  American  elk. 
beaver,  black  bear,  wood  duck,  Canada 
goose,  desert  bighom  sheep,  prong- 
homed  antelope,  bald  eagle,  and  a  va- 
riety of  songbirds.  P-R  f  imds  have  also 
been  used  to  support  himter  education 
programs  which  instruct  more  than 
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700.000  pe(K>le  each  year  on 
MftCy  and  ootdoor  ethics. 

One  of  the  moat  Important  oontrtbu- 
tkmi  of  P-R  la  probably  the  least  vlst- 
bte  and  quantifiable:  It  Is  the  creation 
of  a  sdenee  of  wildlife  manacement. 
Stnoe  the  passage  of  the  act  In  1937. 
Its  funds  have  supported  numerous  In- 
ventories of  wildlife  spedes.  These  In- 
ventories assist  State  wildlife  acendes 
in  setttaic  hunting  reculations,  improv- 
Inc  haMtftt.  and  spotting  troubled  spe- 
cies before  they  beeome  threatened  or 
endanter«d.  Availability  of  P-R  funds 
has  also  stimulated  the  creatl<Hi  of 
tedmolofy  necessary  to  carry  out  re- 
search, such  as  solar-powered  radios, 
to  permit  the  blologlsU  to  track  the 
movements  of  even  the  most  elusive 
«..h««i«  and  transmitters  small 
enough  to  be  attached  to  birds. 

Finally.  P-R  funds  have  helped  to 
provide  the  ground  work  whereby 
more  than  10.000  books.  buUetlns.  and 
articles  on  wildlife  and  its  manage- 
ment have  been  published,  providing  a 
rich  reservoir  of  scientific  knowledge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  close  by  basical- 
ly urging  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  in  adopting  this  resolution  saluting 
the  golden  anniversary  of  the  Pltt- 
man-Robertson  Act  Looking  back  over 
the  nearly  50-year  span  of  this  law, 
the  argument  can  be  made  that  P-R 
has  been  responsible  for  restoration  of 
more  wildlife  qjecles  than  any  other 
Irieoe  of  legislation  in  the  history  of 
wildlife  conservation.  The  Plttman- 
Robertson  Program  can  continue  to 
help  wildlife  thrive  as  long  as  Ameri- 
cans are  willing  to  continue  to  support 
such  legislation  and  to  provide  suffi- 
cient funding  for  this  and  other  wild- 
life programs.  The  success  of  P-R  has 
proven  that  saving  our  wildlife  is  well 
worth  the  price  and  the  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  YCXJNG  cH  Alaska.  Mr  SpMker.  I  rise  in 
support  o(  House  Concurrent  Resolution  130 
wNch  wcoqniiss  the  accowipiihwsnts  ot  the 
Fedsrri  Aid  in  WMdWe  nsstorsMon  Act  com- 
morty  knovvn  ss  the  Ptttmsn^toberslon  Act.  in 
of  its  SOIh  snnMSfSsry-  TTiis  set  was 
into  Isw  on  Saptainber  Z,  1937.  snd 
K  is  psgardsd  as  s  unique  modsl  of  ef- 
md  stRcisncy  smong  programs 
Fedsm  grsnis  srs  providsd  to 
the  States.  \Mhai  Is  unlqus  sboul  the  P-R  Pro- 
Is  thai  M  is  nnsnosd  soley  through  sn 
I  tax  that  is  placed  on  the  msnutacturers 
snd  buyers  of  sporting  srms  snd  ammunilion, 
Sfchsry  squipmsni.  snd  handguns.  To  dsts. 
P-A  has  gsrisialsd  more  thsn  $1.75  bHon  for 
without  wiy  cost  to  the 
In  fiscsl  yev  1906  stons. 
hunlsrs  snd  shoolsrs  prowidsd  over  $109  mi»- 
I  effort.  In  addWon,  State  wHd- 
proiects  have  beneftod 
9600  m«on  rsisad  in 
funds  through  ths  cdactlon  of  hunting  losnss 
Togelhsr.  thsse  funds  have  helped  nu- 
des, irwiudkig  snislope. 
wood  dudt.  whUstsisd  dssr,  s«(.  black  bsar. 
and  wfld  turttey. 


The  P-R  Pregrsm  has  siso  sssMsd  In  pur- 
chasmg  more  than  6.400  squsre  miss  of  land 
for  widWe  mansgsmeni  purposes.  Tbs  pro- 
grsm  has  provided  the  Nnanoes  to  support 

hunlsr  sducsion  programs  which  Inrtruct 
more  than  700.000  people  each  year  on  fire- 
«ms  safsly  snd  outdoor  ethics.  The  P-R  Pro- 
coninues  to  provids  the  revenues  to 
wMWe  iMisich  progrsms  to 
our  sdsntMc  knowlsdgs  lor  msnagin 
populations.  Rnsly.  through  the  P-R  Program 
over  10,000  technical  srtldss  on  wHdMe  and 
assodsted  aubiects  hsve  been  pubished  rep- 
reeenUng  s  aubstsntisi  proportion  of  the 
world's  tolsl  knowledge  on  the  sublect  of  wid- 
We management  and  conservation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Concurrent  RMOkition 
130  provides  deserved  recognition  of  the  fine 
acconvHahmsnts  thst  the  Federsi  Aid  in  WMd- 
Me  Reetorstton  Act  hss  conMNited  to  wiUMe 
over  the  pest  50  years.  The 


tion  wid  hsbitst  of  our  wMMe  resources,  ss 
weN  ss  hunter  educstton  Is  s  fine  titxile  to  the 
hunters  snd  shooters  in  the  UnMed  SUtes  tor 
the  contributions  they  have  made  to  make  this 
act  ttw  success  ttut  rt  is  today. 

Mr.  Spesksr,  I  commend  the  Republican 
vice  chtfrmw)  of  the  Merchsnt  Marine  and 
Rshsries  Committee  (or  his  efforts  in  in»oduc- 
ing  this  resokitton  snd  urgs  its  sdoption  by  the 
House. 

D  1230 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time.      

Mr.  STUDD8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (ICr. 
Orat  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Stxtdds]  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  agree 
to  the  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
130. 

The  question  sras  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution  sras  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STUDOS.  Hi.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  leglslaUve  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  130.  the 
concurrent  resolution  Just  sgreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RS80LX7TION  WAIV- 
INO  CERTAIN  POINTS  OF 
ORDER  AGAINST  CON8IDER- 
ATION  OF  HJl.  2712.  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCHS  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 1988 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  100-177)  on  the  reao- 
lutlon  (H.  Res.  306)  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2712)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1988, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


FAIR  TREATMENT  OF  AVIATION 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mx.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  1101)  to  amend  section  408  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to 
ensure  fair  treatment  of  airline  em- 
ployees in  airline  mergers  and  similar 
transactions. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  1101 
Be  it  enacted  bt  the  Senate  and  Hove  of 
Representative*  a!  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffre**  €u*evMed,  Thst  (a) 
section  408  of  the  Federsi  Avlktton  Act  of 
1958  (49  U.8.C.  App.  1378)  is  amended  by 
addlns  St  the  end  the  foUowlns  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"P*n  TBBATMBIIT  Or  niPLOTKSS 

"(S)  In  sny  case  in  which  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  transaction  wtilch  Is 
the  subject  of  the  appUcation  would  tend  to 
cause  reduction  in  employment  or  to  ad- 
versely affect  the  wa«es  and  working  condi- 
tions Including  the  aeiUority  of  any  air  carri- 
er employees,  labor  protective  provisions 
calculated  to  mitigate  such  adverse  conse- 
quences. Including  procedures  Eliminating 
in  binding  arbitration,  if  necessary,  shall  lie 
Imposed  by  the  Secretary  as  a  condition  of 
approval,  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  projected  costs  of  protection  would 
exceed  the  anticipated  financial  beneflU  of 
the  transaction.  The  proponents  of  the 
tranaacUon  shall  bear  the  burden  of  proving 
there  will  l>e  no  adverse  employment  conse- 
quences or  that  projected  eosU  of  protec- 
tion would  be  excessive.". 

(b)  Thst  portion  of  the  table  of  contenU 
contained  in  the  first  section  of  the  Federal 
AvUtion  Act  of  IMS  whk:h  appears  under 
the  side  heading 

"Sec.  408.  ConsoUdation.  merger,  and  acqui- 
sition of  control." 
is  ameiKSed  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
inr 
"(g)  Fair  treatment  of  employees.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
MinTAl  wlU  be  recognised  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  HakmskschmidtI  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Mihra]. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  I^?eaker.  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
TransporUUon.  H.R.  1101.  requires 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
impnii»  labor  protective  conditions  In 
airline  merger  cases  to  ensure  that  the 
merger  is  fair  to  airline  employees. 
Similar  legiiOation  was  overwhelming- 
ly passed  by  the  House  last  September 
by  a  vote  of  329  to  72. 

This  legislation  to  require  DOT  to 
impose  merger  LPP's  is  needed  be- 
cause airline  employees  have  not  re- 
ceived the  fair  treatment  we  intended 
to  provide  under  the  Deregulation  Act 
of  1978  and  subsequent  legislation. 
When  we  deregulated  the  airlines  we 
recognized  that  deregulation  would 
impose  penalties  on  companies  which 
were  inefficiently  managed  or  mis- 
Judged  what  the  public  wanted.  We 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  airline  employ- 
ees would  not  be  required  to  carry  too 
great  a  portion  of  the  burden  of  de- 
regulation. 

At  the  time  of  deregulation  we  also 
wanted  to  ensure  that  deregulation  of 
airline  economic  decisions  would  not 
result  in  any  deterioration  in  the  in- 
dutry's  excellent  safety  record.  Al- 
though airline  safety  is  subject  to 
Government  regulation.  Government 
inspectors  cannot  directly  oversee 
every  flight  or  every  maintenance 
action.  Airline  safety  requires  compe- 
tent, motivated  airline  employees  who 
are  able  to  give  their  full  attention  to 
operating  the  airline  with  the  highest 
degree  of  safety.  An  airline  work  force 
which  is  being  treated  imfairly  and 
which  is  operating  under  a  state  of 
siege  with  management  may  be  unable 
to  give  its  full  attention  to  safety. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Airline  De- 
regulation Act  and  subsequent  legisla- 
tion have  included  provisions  to 
ensure  fair  treatment  of  airline  em- 
ployees. 

Regrettably,  our  efforts  to  protect 
airline  employees  have  been  frustrat- 
ed, primarily  by  Reagan  administra- 
tion policies.  Largely  through  adminis- 
trative inaction,  the  employee  protec- 
tive provisions  in  the  Airline  Deregula- 
tion Act  have  not  been  Implemented. 
In  addition,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  refused  to  follow  a  direc- 
tive In  the  committee  report  on  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Sunset  Act  of 
1984.  in  which  we  directed  DOT  to 
continue  to  impose  labor  protection 
provisions  in  airline  merger  cases.  De- 
spite this  directive,  recent  decisions  in 
mergers  and  similar  cases  indicate  that 
DOT  is  imwilling  to  impose  LPP's. 

The  merger  LPP's  which  we  directed 
DOT  to  impose  were  those  Imposed  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In  approv- 
ing mergers  by  major  and  national  air- 
lines. The  CAB'S  merger  LPP's  were 
designed  to  ensure  that  the  seniority 


lists  of  the  merging  airlines  would  be 
integrated  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner  and  to  provide  financial  bene- 
fits to  help  relieve  the  burdens  on  em- 
ployees who  might  lose  their  Jobs  or 
suffer  a  reduction  in  wages  as  a  result 
of  a  merger. 

H.R.  1101  gives  the  Secretary  discre- 
tion to  develop  LPP's  to  fit  the  needs 
of  a  particular  case.  However,  we 
would  expect  that  administrative  pro- 
ceedings on  mergers  would  consider 
the  LPP's  developed  by  CAB.  the  so- 
called  Allegheny  Mohawk  conditions, 
as  a  starting  point.  These  conditions 
worked  well  in  CAB  cases  for  over  30 
years,  and  with  some  adjustments 
they  should  be  appropriate  for  many 
mergers  today. 

Some  airlines  have  argued  that  if 
LPP's  were  required  there  would  be  as- 
tronomical costs  to  merging  airlines. 
In  our  committee  report  on  the  bill  we 
have  included  data  demonstrating  that 
these  claims  are  exaggerated.  I  would 
also  note  that  the  benefits  which  em- 
ployees are  likely  to  receive  from 
LPP's  are  insignificant  compared  to 
the  "Golden  Parachutes"  which  pro- 
tect top  airline  management.  Many  of 
these  contracts  provide  several  years 
pay  for  executives  whose  annual  sala- 
ries are  well  in  excess  of  $100,000.  In 
some  cases  these  benefits  are  available 
even  if  an  executive  leaves  the  compa- 
ny voluntarily.  Nonmanagement  em- 
ployees are  certainly  entitled  to  bene- 
fits which  are  a  mere  fraction  of  those 
paid  to  top  executives. 

In  sum.  the  reported  bill  requires 
the  continuation  of  an  LPP  policy 
which  was  followed  by  the  CAB  for 
many  years  and  which  Congress  di- 
rected the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  continue.  Requiring  merger 
LPP's  is  the  least  we  can  do  to  reverse 
the  refusal  of  the  administration  to 
afford  airline  employees  the  protec- 
tions which  Congress  intended  them 
to  have.  These  protections  are  particu- 
larly needed  to  mitigate  the  sometimes 
harsh  effects  on  employees  of  the 
wave  of  mergers  now  sweeping  the  air- 
line industry. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
passing  this  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time.  

Mr.  HAMBfERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  jrield  mjrself  such  time  as  I 
may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
blU. 

Since  passage  of  the  Airline  Deregu- 
lation Act  in  1978,  we  have  seen  many 
changes  in  the  airline  industry.  Most 
of  these  changes  have  been  for  the 
better— low  fares,  more  service,  in- 
creased flexibility  to  respond  to 
market  demands. 

But  I  have  long  been  concerned  that 
the  changes  brought  about  by  deregu- 
lation would  adversely  affect  some 
groups. 


Airline  employees  are  one  group 
that  do  not  seem  to  have  benefited 
from  deregulation.  As  competition  in- 
tensified, airlines  cut  fares  and  re- 
duced costs.  Some  airlines  even  went 
belly-up.  Airline  employees  bore  the  ' 
brunt  of  this  process.  Many  had  their 
wages  cut  and  some  even  lost  their  Job. 

Indeed,  we  recognized  that  such 
problems  might  occur  when  we  passed 
the  Deregulation  Act.  That  is  why  we 
included  a  provision— section  43 — that 
provided  certain  benefits  and  rights  to 
airline  employees  hurt  by  deregula- 
tion. These  included  rights  to  compen- 
sation and  rights  to  have  first  crack  at 
new  Jobs  that  opened  up  in  the  airline 
industry.  However,  it  took  a  long  time 
to  implement  some  of  these  benefits 
while  others  were  not  implemented  at 
all. 

In  addition,  the  recent  rash  of  merg- 
ers have  exposed  many  airline  employ- 
ees to  further  losses  in  Jobs,  wages, 
and  seniority.  We  have  heard  many 
complaints  from  employees  about 
their  treatment  by  the  management  of 
a  recently  merged  airline. 

At  one  time,  airline  employees  were 
routinely  protected  in  airline  merger 
cases.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
[CAB]  would  impose  labor  protective 
provisions  [LPP's]  to  ensure  fair  treat- 
ment of  the  employees  involved  in 
such  cases. 

But  these  LPPs  have  gradually  been 
phased  out.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation [DOT],  which  took  over  re- 
six>nsibUlty  for  airline  mergers  from 
the  CAB.  never  imposes  them.  This 
bill  would  help  to  restore  LPP's.  It 
would  require  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  impose  labor  protec- 
tive provisions  in  most  airline  merger 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Government 
cannot  and  prolMbly  should  not.  inter- 
vene in  every  dispute  between  airline 
employees  and  their  management.  But 
we  can.  and  should,  make  good  on 
some  of  the  commitments  we  made  to 
these  employees  in  1978.  That's  what 
this  biU  does. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
that  this  bill  is  not  inflexible.  Where 
the  costs  of  the  LPP's  exceed  the  ben- 
efits of  the  merger.  DOT  would  not 
have  to  impose  LPP's.  DOT  would  also 
have  the  discretion  to  tailor  the  specif- 
ic LPP  requirements  to  the  particular 
situation. 

In  view  of  the  recent  wave  of  merg- 
ers and  the  problems  experienced  by 
some  employees  of  merged  carriers, 
passage  of  this  bill  is  the  least  we  can 
do  for  airline  woricers.  And  when  you 
consider  the  millions  that  have  been 
paid  to  airline  executives  who  had 
"Golden  Parachutes",  the  cost  to  the 
airlines  of  this  biU  is  not  unreason- 
able. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
it. 
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Mr.  MIMVrA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yMd 
1  mlnate  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Mln- 
DMOU  [Mr.  Vmrol. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tbank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 

time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
teglaUtlcm.  the  fair  treatment  of  avla- 
tion  emptoyees  legiilallon. 

I  would  Jurt  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  th'"fc  what  this  legislation  does  is  it 
opts  tot  cooperation  over  confronta- 
tion. 

When  we  have  a  merger  of  airlines. 
vtmWw  the  airline  deregulation  that 
t^ifma  to  be  h^pp*"<tig  with  more  and 
more  frequency,  we  are  moving  toward 
larger  airlines  notwithstanding  some 
of  the  concerns  that  many  might  have 
with  regards  to  that,  it  seems  tmly  log- 
ical that  we  provide  for  an  orderly 
policy  path  with  regard  to  how  the 
employees  can  function  and  work  suc- 
cessfully to  provide  efficient,  safe 
transportation  in  terms  of  air  service. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  MnsTA].  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  HAiacxa- 
■cmmrrl.  the  ranking  member,  for  the 
work  they  have  done.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  MmcTA]  lias 
been  working  on  this  Issue  for  the  last 
10  years. 

I  remember  when  the  Initial  airline 
deregxilation  was  first  considered  the 
gentleman  championed  and  tried  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  labor  pro- 
tection provisions  in  the  law  that 
would  treat  employees  fairly. 

l7nfortunately,  the  regulations  and 
the  guidelines  that  follow  have  fallen 
far  short  of  the  initial  policy  inten- 
tions; and  it  is  necessary  that  we  pass 
this  to  clarify  that  and  provide  the 
right  direction  In  terms  of  these  Issues. 

H.R.  1101  wiH  snsura  fair  Irsatment  o(  air- 
Ine  emptoyees  in  sHne  msrgers.  This  legista- 
Hon  has  become  even  more  important  and 
neosss«y  wNhihe  passage  of  time  since  the 
House  passed  H.R.  4838  Isst  Seplsmber.  Ttw 
mienl  of  Congrsss  wtwn  it  passed  the  Airline 
[)sregulalion  Act  of  1978  to  protsct  the  thou- 
SMds  of  men  and  women  «»tio  worit  for  our 

same.  The  re- 


made ttw  tansilion  itvoughthe  processes  of 
margsrs  or  scqiistllnns  taomated  by  the  new 

That  is  reason  the  LPP*  of  the  1078  De- 
regulalion  Act  exist,  first  on  the  provision  pro- 
vide flnvtcial  beneflls  to  sn  sirline  emptoye* 
who  lost  his  or  her  Job  because  of  dereguta- 
Hon  wid  in  the  second  provision  which  grsnts 
dWocalad  sHne  employees  the  rtgM-of-flrst- 
Nre  on  other  ^rUnes.  Unfortunately  airline  em- 
ptoysss  hsve  tw*m  truly  received  theee  pro- 


grettsble  inacHon  on  the  part  of  the  Depart 
marts  of  Labor  snd  Transportsbon  in  impie- 
msnttng  labor  pnHmObon  provisions,  unfortu- 


Undoublodly.  the  changes  made  poesibte  by 
the  dareguiaton  have  helped  to  make  inex- 
pensive and  aoosssWe  air  transport  a  reality 
tor  much  of  the  feaveing  public  Low  sir  fsres. 
new  canters  snd  routes  made  it  poesMe  to 
keep  ttHs  pledge.  Unfortunately,  at  the  same 
time.  dsspHs  s  deer  coryessionai  mandate. 
the  Isbor  protection  provisions  [LPP's]  that 
wsre  a  vNal  part  of  dereguMion  were  never 
lusy  mpiainanHa. 

Congress  vies  sweie  of  the  effect  dareguia- 
Iton  would  have  on  the  airtine  industry  snd 
wMitod  to  assure  that  the  employees  ttiat 
helped  to  craela  the  safest  snd  most  relisble 
Sansportation  system  in  history  would  not 
bear  an  unreasonable  burden  as  the  industry 


The  [>epwtmert  of  Labor  has  virtually  ig- 
nored the  mwtdato  to  craato  regulaiona  to  to- 
t^  adopt  the  financial  benefits  provision  de- 
•pMs  its  obligation  to  do  so  wMhin  6  months 
after  the  1078  b«  was  anactod.  The  Dspart- 
mert  of  Transportation  hss  been  equaHy  un- 
wWng  to  impose  the  provisions  unless  they 
we  sbeduMy  necessary  to  prevent  labor 
strife  that  could  interrupt  the  national  air  trans- 
portation system.  WTtat  do  ttwy  want  confir- 
mation before  they  act?  In  light  of  these  delib- 
arala  delays,  rt  is  dear  that  Congress  should 
adopt  legislstinn  thst  requires  LPP's  to  be  im- 
posed during  mergers  or  similar  traraactiorM 
and  seei(  resolutions  to  labor  in  analogy  corv 
flicts  ttvough  an  orderly  procedure  Intended 
wtwn  the  lew  was  enacted  in  1978. 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  needs  of  employees 
such  as  the  more  than  20.000  in  Minnesota 
that  were  affected  by  the  merger  of  ^4orthwest 
Orient  Airthws  snd  Republic  Airlines.  Despite 
urging  for  if)provsl  by  myself  and  others.  Sec- 
relwy  Dole  declined  to  include  LPP's.  H.R. 
1101  will  require  that  LPP's  be  included  and 
will  therefore  restore  balance  m  the  worltplace 
for  our  wriine  employees  while  also  maintain- 
ing the  ability  of  sirline  compsnies  to  manage 
t»>eir  businesses  within  the  frame  work  envi- 
sioned by  tt>e  law. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  riae  on  behalf  of  the  rights  of 
ttie  working  men  arxJ  women  In  the  airlirw  in- 
dustry who  are  deserving  of  ttiis  economic 
prolectton.  I  would  again  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  fuHWing  our  promise  of  1978  by 
adopting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  m  strong 
support  of  H.R.  1101.  s  bin  to  ensure  the  fair 
treatment  of  airtirw  employees  in  mergers. 
The  distinguished  ctwirman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Aviation  has  described  ttw  bill  In  detail, 
so  I  will  not  cover  that  ground  again.  I  will  say 
that  ttus  bill  is  identical  to  a  bill  ttwt  passed 
the  House  last  September  on  a  329  to  72 
vote.  The  Senate  was  not  able  to  take  up  the 
legisiatton  m  the  warung  days  in  the  99th  Corv 


Our  committee  has  held  numerous  hearings 
vid  written  numerous  letters  on  ttiis  matter 
tnd  the  response  from  DOT  has  been  to 
ignore  ttw  legisteHvs  intent  of  the  Congrees.  It 
is  tegrewabte  that  ttiis  issue  has  to  be  revisit- 
ed in  this  fashion  today,  but  given  the  admin- 
istration's pofcies.  WB  have  been  left  with  no 
alterrtative. 

Ou  committee  brings  this  bin  to  the  floor  on 
s  completely  bipartisan  basis  because  the 
issue  is  aimpty  one  of  fsir  treatment  of  rank- 
and-fito  workers  in  msrgsrs.  I  am  proud  that 
our  committee  has  been  sbto  to  bririg  this  leg- 
islatton  to  tfie  floor  with  strong  support  from 
botf)  sides  of  the  sisle.  snd  with  the  leader- 
ship of  ttw  ranking  RepublKan  on  the  commit- 
tee, tt>e  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Again.  I  rise  in  support  of  tttis  legislstion 
and  urge  an  "aye"  vote.   

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ohay  of  niinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Mineta]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  niles  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  1101. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Wttat  I  wouW  Kke  to  emphasize  is  that  the 
reason  we  are  here  today  with  legislation  is 
that  the  executive  branch,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  in  particular,  has  been  consist- 
entty  ignoring  cof>gressiorwl  Intent  as  to  how 
airline  rank-arxl-tite  emptoyees  shouW  be 
treated  when  management  decides  to  merge 
with  or  take  over  another  company. 

When  Vhe  Ckingress  overwhelmingly  adopt- 
ed the  Ori  Aeroruutics  Board  Sunset  Act  of 
1984.  tt>e  legislstive  hntory  was  clear  When 
wrlines  merge,  emptoyee  protective  provisions 
were  to  be  imposed  so  thst  there  wouM  be  s 
smooth  tranaitton  and  integration  of  the  two 
workforces,  and  compensatHXi  lor  empksyees 
who  tost  their  |0bs  because  of  tfie  merger. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


IMPOSING  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 
FOR  OFFENSES  RELATING  TO 
CERTAIN  AVIATION  REPORTS 
AND  RECORDS 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  1163)  to  amend  chapter 
101  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to 
Impose  criminal  penalties  for  offenses 
relating  to  certain  aviation  reports  and 
records,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

B.R.  u«a 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepretentativeM  of  the  United  State*  af 
America  in  Congreu  auembUd.  That  sec- 
tion 902(e>  of  the  Pederai  Aviation  Act  of 
IBM  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1473(e))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 


"FAn^nts  TO  rtLM  upoars:  palsiticatioh  op 
aaooBos 

"(eXl)  Whoever,  Iwlnc  an  air  carrier,  or 
an  officer,  asent,  employee,  or  representa- 
tive of  an  air  carrier,  intentionally— 

"(A)  fails  to  make  a  report  or  to  keep  an 
account,  record,  or  memorandum; 

"(B)  falsifies,  mutilates,  or  alters  a  report, 
account,  record,  or  memorandum;  or 

"(C)  files  a  false  report,  account,  record, 
or  memorandum; 

imder  this  Act.  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  and  not 
more  than  $10,000  In  the  case  of  a  person 
other  than  an  individual. 

"(2)  Whoever.  l>eins  an  air  carrier,  or  an 
officer,  asent.  employee,  or  representative 
of  an  air  carrier,  intentionally— 

"(A)  falsifies  or  conceals  a  material  fact; 
or 

"(B)  invites  reliance  on  a  false  statement 
or  representation  ooncemlnc  a  material 
fact; 

in  a  report,  account,  record,  or  memoran- 
dum under  UUe  VI  of  this  Act  shaU  be  fined 
under  title  18,  United  States  C^ode.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  years,  or  Iwth.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glick- 
MAir]  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gkkas]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  GucKMAir], 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  mjrself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  the 
House  today  increases  penalties  for 
criminal  violations  of  Federal  Aviation 
Act  regulations.  The  bill  is  not  contro- 
versial and  enjoys  bipartisan  support. 
It  was  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  without  dissent  and 
was  sequentially  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  until  June  19. 

In  1985.  international  commercial 
aviation  experienced  the  highest 
nimiber  of  fatalities  in  a  single  year. 
Subsequent  Investigations  have  imcov- 
ered  serious  questions  pertaining  to 
the  airlines'  voluntary  <»mpliance 
with  FAA  regulations  governing  com- 
mercial airline  safety.  In  the  last  6 
months  alone,  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  has  made  over  200 
safety  related  recommendations  re- 
garding airline  recordkeeping  and  in- 
spections to  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. 

At  the  same  time,  the  FAA's  ability 
to  vigorously  monitor  airline  compli- 
ance with  the  law  has  deteriorated. 
OAO  studies  indicate  that  "the  FAA 
suffers  from  a  shortage  of  safety  in- 
spectors" and  has  "allowed  major 
safety  problems  to  go  undetected  or 
uncorrected  for  long  pericxls  of  time." 


Short  on  Inspectors  and  unable  to 
physicaUy  inspect  all  of  the  commer- 
cial aircraft,  the  FAA  has  been  forced 
to  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  reports 
and  records  f  Ued  by  the  airlines  pursu- 
ant to  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958.  A  sjrstem  of  random  checks  of 
these  airline  reports  and  records  is 
currently  the  heart  of  the  FAA  safety 
surveillance  program.  This,  of  course, 
heightens  the  Importance  of  airline 
recordkeeping,  and  when  combined 
with  revelations  regarding  the  accura- 
cy and  reliability  of  these  reports  has 
provoked  questions  concerning  the 
adequacy  of  the  present  sanction 
against  the  airlines  for  falling  to  file 
or  for  filing  false  reports.  This  ciurent 
sanction— a  fine  of  up  to  $5,000— has 
not  been  changed  sin(%  it  was  enacted 
30  years  ago  and  is  no  longer  an  effec- 
tive deterrent.  It  Is  apparent  that  leg- 
islation is  needed  to  prevent  any  fur- 
ther erosion  of  air  safety. 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  bill  transferred  to 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  the 
criminal  provision  presently  set  forth 
in  section  902(e)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958.  Out  of  a  concern  that 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  would.  If  enacted, 
divest  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  the  bill  is  before 
the  House  today  with  an  amendment 
that  strikes  the  transfer  of  the  provi- 
sion to  title  18.  The  blU  as  amended  in- 
stead amends  section  902(e). 

The  bill  as  amended  rewrites  section 
902(e)  employing  the  format  and 
drafting  conventions  and  techniques 
developed  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  during  its  work  on  the  re- 
codification of  Pederai  criminal  laws. 
(See  generally  H.R.  Rept.  1396.  96th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  12-13.  15-20.  30-^6 
(1980).)  (See  also  H.R.  Rept.  1114. 
100th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  4  n.9  (1987).) 
New  section  902(e)  sets  forth  two  of- 
fenses, one  a  misdemeanor  and  one  a 
felony. 

New  section  902(eKl)  makes  It  an  of- 
fense for  an  air  carrier  or  an  officer, 
agent.  enu>loyee,  or  representative  of 
an  air  carrier.  Intentionally:  First,  to 
fall  to  make  a  report  or  to  keep  an  ac- 
coimt,  record,  or  memorandmn  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration under  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958;  second,  to  falsify,  muti- 
late, or  alter  a  report,  accoimt,  record, 
or  memorandtui  required  to  be  made 
or  kept  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration under  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958;  or  third,  to  file  a  false 
report,  accoimt,  record,  or  memoran- 
dum required  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  under  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  New  section 
902(eKl)  has  a  mens  rea  requirement 
of  "intentionally."  This  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  "knowingly  and  willfully" 
mens  rea  requirement  of  current  sec- 
tion 902(e).  (See  HH.  Rept.  114,  100th 
Cong..  1st  Sess.  4  n.9  (1987).)  (See  also 


HJl.  Rept.  1396.  96th  Cong..  2d 
34(1980).) 

New  section  902(eXl)  encompasses 
all  reports,  accounts,  records,  or 
memoranda  required  to  be  made  or 
kept  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration by  virtue  of  authority  be- 
stowed upon  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958.  Thus,  new  section 
902(eMl)  would  reach  an  intentional 
failure  to  enter  aircraft  defects  or  dis- 
crepancies into  aircraft  logs;  an  inten- 
tional recording  of  aircraft  mainte- 
nance not  performed;  an  Intentional 
failure  to  record  in  an  aircraft  log  the 
time  and  service  of  parts,  as  well  as 
hours  in  flight;  and  an  intentional  fal- 
sification of  a  pilot  certification  and 
retraining  certificate  by  a  check  pilot, 
who  is  employed  by  an  air  carrier  and 
certified  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  penalty  for  violating  new  sec- 
tion 902(eKl)  is  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $5,000  if  the  person  convicted  is 
an  individual,  and  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  if  the  person  convicted  is 
an  organization. 

New  Section  902(eK2)  makes  it  an 
offense  for  an  air  carrier,  or  an  officer, 
agent,  employee,  or  representative  of 
an  air  carrier,  intentionally:  First  to 
falsify  or  conceal  a  material  fact  in  a 
report,  account,  record,  or  memoran- 
dum required  to  be  made  or  kept  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
under  title  VT  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958;  or  second,  to  invite  reli- 
ance on  a  false  statement  or  represen- 
tation concerning  a  material  fact  in  a 
report,  account,  record,  or  memoran- 
dum required  to  be  made  or  kept  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
under  title  VI  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958.  New  section  902(e)(1)  has 
a  mens  rea  requirement  of  "intention- 
ally." This  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
"knowingly  and  willfully"  mens  rea  re- 
quirement of  current  section  902(e). 
(See  H.R.  Rept.  114.  100th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  4  n.9  (1987).)  (See  also  H.R. 
Rept.  1396,  96th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  34 
(1980).) 

New  section  902(eK2),  unlike  new 
section  902(eKl),  has  a  materiality  re- 
quii-ement.  The  term  "material"  in 
new  section  902(eX2)  is  not  defined 
but  is  intended  to  have  the  meaning 
that  the  term  "material"  has  in  the 
Federal  perjury  provision.  (18  U.S.C. 
1621).  (See  H.R.  Rept.  1396.  96th 
Cong..  2d  Sess.  171-72,  180,  185  (1980).) 

New  section  902(eK2)  uses  the 
phrase  "Invites  reliance  on",  which  is 
derived  from  criminal  code  recodifica- 
tion legislation  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  (See  HJl. 
Rept.  1396,  96th  Cong.,  2d  Seas.  181-83 
(1980)  (disciissing  proposed  18  UJS.C. 
1742(aKlKC).)  The  other  body's  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  likewise  used  this 
phrase  in  criminal  code  recodification 
legislation  that  it  has  reported.  (See  S. 
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Itapt.  »07.  »7th  Con...  Irt  S»  ♦«» 
(IMl)  (diKUHtnc  itropoMd  18  DAC. 
lS4S(aXl)  (D)  and  (K)).)  ThsM  blUs 
dertvad  tbe  i>liraie  from  the  reoom- 
BMDdatloni  of  the  VOodmI  Oommto- 
ifcm  on  the  Itmtorm  of  Federal  Crtml- 
nal  lr«i  (see  Natl  Com'n  of  Reform 
of  FW.  Crlm.  IMWB,  Filial  Report 
I IWKS)  (c)  and  (d)  (ItTD).  which  In 
turn  adoiited  the  phraae  from  the 
Model  Penal  Code  (aee  Model  Penal 
Code  |Ml.S(l)(c)  (Piopoeed  Official 
Draft  l»eJ)).  ,      ^  ,  ^, 

The  maximum  penalty  for  violating 
nev  aeetloo  SOMeXS)  is  ft  years  impris- 
onment and  a  fine  under  UUe  18  of  the 
Dtalted  States  Code.  The  maTlmum 
fine  under  18  UJB.C.  S«23  for  a  felon 
eonunltted  by  an  Individual  U  the 
gi«iktest  of:  First.  $250,000:  second.  If 
the  defendant  derived  any  percunlary 
gain  from  the  offense,  twice  the  gross 
gain:  or  third.  If  the  offense  results  in 
pecuniary  loss  to  another  person, 
twice  the  gross  loss.  The  maTlmum 
nne  under  18  U.S.C.  3823  for  a  felony 
oommlttad  by  an  organisation  la  the 
greatest  of:  First.  $800,000:  second,  if 
the  defendant  derived  any  pecuniary 
gain  from  the  offense,  twice  the  gross 
gain:  or  third,  if  the  offense  results  in 
pecuniary  loss  to  another  person, 
twice  the  gross  loss.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  a  fine,  a  court  must 
foniffator  the  factors  set  forth  in  18 
J3B.C.  3822.  which  include,  for  exam- 
ple, the  defendant's  Income,  earning 
capacity,  and  financial  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  1183  is  supported 
by  the  administraUon— both  the  FAA 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  aa- 
done  it.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it.  .  _ 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myaelf  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Ouckmaii)  has  very  ade- 
quately represented  the  contents  of 
the  biU  before  us.  and  aU  that  we  can 
do  is  add  to  it  our  reemphasis  that  the 
most  Important  quotient  In  airline 
traffic  is  safety,  and  iMcause  more  and 
more  it  has  come  into  focus  over  the 
last  few  years.  It  is  appropriate  to 
yield  time  and  actions  of  the  Congress 
to  address  those  problems. 

There  is  only  one  really  sound  way 
that  the  Congress  can  proceed  In  this 
iasue,  and  that  is  to  look  at  the  crimi- 
nal penalties  that  have  been  in  exist- 
ence MM*  to  enhance  them  if  neces- 
sary, which  the  bill  does,  for  some  of 
the  salient  featiu-es  of  how  we  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  an  airline  has 
acted  safely,  and  that  Is  through  its 
maintenance  reporU  and  other  impor- 
tant ways  In  which  reviews  can  be 
made  on  the  d^ly  maintenance  and 
outflow  of  machinery,  et  cetera,  with 
regard  to  the  aircraft  industry.  And  so 
we  endorse  the  legislation. 

We  note  further,  as  did  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kansas,  that  this  is  a  repli- 
eatkm  of  the  work  that  was  done  by 
the    gentleman    from    Kansas    and 
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others  the  last  term  in  Congress,  so 
the  record  should  be  made  clear  that 
this  is  not  a  new  idea,  but  rather  one 
whose  time  has  now  come  before  the 
House.  ^ 

Mr.  Spssltsr.  I  rtss  m  suppod  o(  H.R.  1163. 
TWs  HiHslslInn  Is  iwnpsfHssn  and  deswves 
ttw  suBpoil  of  each  Mswber.  It  Is  mianded  to 
mriw  *  pMsengsr  trsMt  safer  by  moessing 
the  pentfiss  aMociMsd  wNh  the  AMne  re- 
porting leqiiramsnts  of  ttie  FedersI  Avtabon 
Act  The  fkw  level  for  vioMIng  these  reporting 
requirsmsnts  has  rsmalned  iiiinMily  un- 
changed for  more  than  30  years  and.  If  these 
lews  «e  to  have  wiy  delsrsnt  vstus,  K  Is  nec- 
esswy  that  they  be  Increased  Moreover,  H.R. 
1163  draws  «i  Important  dWnctlon  between 
raportmg  requirsmsnts  raialsd  to  safely  and 
those  dsaing  wttti  sdmiNstraliye  matters. 
Recognizing  ths  Importsnoe  of  that  dMrKlton, 
the  m  creeiss  s  new  5-year  fatony  offense 
for  thoss  who  misottonsly  falsffy  or  conceal  a 
matafW  fact  in  reports,  accounts,  records  « 
iwemorwids  undsr  tMIe  VI  of  the  Federal  Avla- 
tton  Ad.  desmg  wNh  aircrsft  safety. 

This  IsulsfMlinn  w»  contrttxJie  to  safer  skies 
tor  Amertca's  sir  passengers  and  should, 
therefore,  be  tQpnrMa  without  delay 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  OLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man  ttota  California  [Mr.  Motta], 
the  cliairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aviation  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

Mr.  BONETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  1183.  The  bill  will  promote  avia- 
tion safety  by  Increasing  the  criminal 
penalties  Imposed  on  airlines  which 
fall  to  fUe  reports,  or  f Ue  false  reports, 
with  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion's system  of  aviation  safety  inspec- 
tion is  predicated  upon  accurate 
record  keeping  and  report  filing  by  the 
airlines.  FAA  could  never  hire  enough 
inspectors  to  directly  oversee  every 
maintenance  or  operational  action  by 
an  airline.  Instead.  FAA  requires  air- 
lines to  doctmient  all  Important  ac- 
tions affecting  safety.  FAA  Inspectors 
rely  primarily  on  periodic  reviews  of 
carrier  records,  supplemented  by  spot 
checks  of  actual  operations  and  main- 
tenance. 

Clearly,  accurate  record  keeping  is 
critical  to  FAA  inspections  and  to  avia- 
tion safety.  We  must  impose  severe 
penalties  on  airlines  who  fall  to  keep 
records  or  who  falsify  records.  H.R. 
1183  Increases  the  criminal  penalties 
for  false  record  keeping,  and  I  believe 
that  these  increased  penalties  will 
help  promote  aviation  safety. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  on  which  I  serve, 
shares  jurisdiction  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  over  the  subject 
matter  of  HJl.  1183.  H.R.  1183  was  se- 
qtientially    referred    to    the    Public 
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Works  Committee  after  the  blU  was 
reported  by  Judiciary.  We  appreciate 
the  cooperation  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  working  with  us  to  develop  a 
sul)stitute  bill  which  met  some  con- 
cerns we  had  with  the  reported  bilL 
We  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work 
with  the  Judiciary  Ccmunittee  as  the 
bill  goes  forward. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  stipport  this 
Important  legidation. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  constune  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  itSi.  Ham- 

MiascBiaBT].  

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  Uiank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill. 

For  almost  2  years  now,  the  major 
U.S.  airlines  have  operated  without 
any  fatal  accidents.  If  we  are  to  enstu^ 
that  this  safety  record  is  maintained, 
continued  close  Federal  supervision  Is 
essential.  The  responsibility  for  this 
rests  with  the  Federal  AvlaUon  Ad- 
ministration [FAA]. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  the 
FAA  typically  does  not  ensure  an  air- 
line's safety  by  actually  Inspecting  the 
carrier's  aircraft.  They  Just  don't  have 
the  staff  to  do  that.  Instead,  the  FAA 
looks  at  an  airline's  records,  particu- 
larly Its  maintenance  records.  In  this 
way,  the  FAA  makes  sure  that  the  air- 
line has  kept  iU  aircraft  In  safe  work- 
ing condition. 

Since  the  FAA's  safety  program 
relies  so  heavily  on  airline  records,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  these  records 
are  accurate  and  honest.  We  are  con- 
semed,  however,  that  there  may  be 
pressures  on  some  airlines  not  to  keep 
proper  records  in  order  to  avoid 
having  to  ground  one  of  their  planes. 
Oiven  the  penalties  In  current  law, 
that  may  even  seem  to  make  economic 
sense,  although  certainly  not  safety 
sense. 

This  bill  would  change  that.  It 
would  increase  the  penalties  for  dis- 
honest recordkeeping  and  thereby  en- 
hance the  FAA's  safety  program. 

I  don't  believe  that  any  airline  would 
want  to  do  anything  to  Jeopardiae 
their  passengers'  safety.  But  for  any 
that  might  become  slipshod,  passage 
of  this  bill  would  send  a  clear  signal 
that  Congress  and  the  FAA  won't  tol- 
erate it. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  for 
their  initiative  on  this  issue.  In  addi- 
tion. I  would  like  to  Join  with  the 
chairman  in  expressing  our  apprecia- 
tion for  the  cooperation  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  shown  in  working  out 
the  differences  between  our  two  com- 
mittees on  this  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  revised  bill  before 
us  now  is  a  good  one  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 
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Mr.  OUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Comnas],  without  whoae  help  this  biU 
would  not  have  made  it  to  the  floor,  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  OkkasI.  who 
has  l)een  very  effective  in  seeing  that 
airline  safety  is  promoted  in  this  coun- 
try and  moving  the  legislation  to  the 
floor,  and  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  MmsTA]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Arlcansas  [Bfr.  Hammxr- 
scHMnrr],  who  have  been  the  leaders 
in  this  Congress  on  aviation  issues  and 
aviation  safety.  We  very  much  appreci- 
ate working  with  all  of  these  gentle- 
men, and  hopefully  this  bill  will 
become  law.  It  Is  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  it  is  one  which  I 
think  will  help  flying  passengers  in 
this  cotmtry  very,  very  much. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  m  support 
of  H.R.  1163,  a  bill  to  increase  the  criminal 
penalties  imposed  on  sirlines  and  ttieir  em- 
ployees for  faiing  to  keep  records  or  for  falsi- 
fyir^  records  relied  upon  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  to  determine  wfiether  an 
airline  Is  adfiering  to  regulations  snd  safe 
practk:es.  Oitwrs  have  described  ttw  need  for 
the  legislation  because  FAA  Inepection  and 
survaiHarKe  of  the  airlines  is  largely  depend- 
ent upon  good,  honest  recordkeeping. 

But  beyorxl  this,  we  shouW  recognize  that 
engaging  in  theeo  sorts  of  actkxm  with  re- 
spect to  recordkeeping  is  truly  criminal  behav- 
ior arvj  shouM  be  dealt  with  strongly  including 
iaM  sentences  if  rtecesssry.  Presently,  wtwn 
falsMicatton  of  records  is  discovered,  the 
FAA's  policy  Is  to  take  away  an  airiine's  oper- 
ating cerlifcate,  or  in  other  words  ground  the 
siriine.  This  polKy  shouki  contirKie,  but  at  the 
same  time,  we  need  to  infect  a  strorig  dose  of 
personal  culpability  into  this  system.  This  bill 
will  serve  ss  a  strong  deferent  to  individuals 
wtw  may  be  IrKdined  to  engage  in  ttvs  sort  of 
crime. 

I  commend  our  colleagues  on  the  Convnit- 
tee  on  the  Judkaary  for  their  work  in  this  area 
and  for  their  cooperation  with  the  Conrvnittee 
on  PubMc  Wori(8  and  Transportstnn  in  ad- 
dressing our  concerns  with  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee reported  bM. 

Agairt,  I  rise  in  support  and  urge  an  "aye" 
vole. 

D  1255 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  teck  Rebalance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Orat  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentlnnan 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ouckmah]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  HJl.  1183.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  biU. 
as  amended,  was  passed. 


The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  amend  section 
902(e)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  revise  criminal  penalties  relat- 
ing to  certain  aviation  reports  and 
records  offenses." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


OENERAL  liEIAVE 

Mr.  OUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  6  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remariu  on  the 
bUl  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CRIMINAL  LAW  AND  PROCE- 
DURE MINOR  SUBSTANTIVE 
AND  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 
ACrr  OF  1987 

Mr.  OLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  2182)  to  make  minor 
substantive  and  technical  amendments 
to  title  18,  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  cnerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  2182 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
TITLf  I— CRIMINAL  LAW  AND  PROCEDURE 

MINOR    SUBSTANTIVE    AND    TECHNICAL 

AMENDMENTS  kCt  OF  1M7. 
SBC  1*1.  SHORT  Tnif. 

This  title  may  Xx  dted  as  tbe  "CMmlnal 
Law  and  Procedure  Minor  Substantive  and 
Technical  Amendments  Act  of  1987". 
SEC  \n.  CORRECnON  OF  CROSS  REFBRENCE. 

Section  38  of  the  CMminal  Law  and  Proce- 
dure Technical  Amendments  Act  of  1986  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  23"  and  In- 
sertlnc  "section  34"  in  lieu  thereof. 

SEC  IU.  OORKECnON  Of    ERRONEOUS  REFER- 
ENCE. 

Section  50(a)  of  the  Criminal  Law  and 
Procedure  Tecimical  Amendments  Act  of 
1986  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1961(a)" 
and  li>sertlng  "1961(1)"  in  lieu  thereof. 

SBC  IM.  CORRBCnON  OF  MISPRINT. 

Section  58(K)  of  the  Olminal  Law  and 
Procediue  Technical  Amendments  Act  of 
1986  la  amended  by  strlklnc  out  "Sbctioh 
8147  AMXHDifKirrs.— Section  3147  of  title" 
and  Inserting  "Rxpxal.— (1)  Title"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

SEC.  IM.  CORRECTION  OF  TYPOGRAPHICAL  ERROR 
IN  SBCnON  SI. 

SecUon  31  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "door  In  opened" 
and  inserting  "door  Is  opened"  In  lieu  there- 
of. 

SBC  IM.  CORRBCnON  OF  TYPOGRAPHICAL  ERROR 
INaBCnON  31. 

SecUon  32(aX3>  of  UUe  18,  United  SUtes 
Codie.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Intefer- 
Ing"  and  inserting  "interfering"  in  lieu 
thereof. 

SBC  ItT.  CORRBCnON  OF  TYPOGRAPHICAL  ERROR 
INSBCnON  IU. 

The  third  paragraph  of  aecUon  152  of  UUe 
18,  United  States  Oide.  is  amended  by  strik- 


ing out  "penalty  or  perjury"  and  inaertinc 
"penalty  of  perjury"  In  lieu  thereof. 

SBC  IM.  CONSPIRACY  AGAINST  aVIL  RICBTa 

(a)  IM  OBanuu.— SecUon  241  of  UUe  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "dUsen"  and  inserting  "Inhabitant  of 
any  State,  Toritory,  or  District"  in  lieu 
thereof. 

(b)  C^iiP(»ifnni  AMBiBMnRS.— (1)  Tbe 
heading  for  section  241  of  UUe  18.  United 
States  C^ode,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "of 
citizens". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  241  in  the 
table  of  secUons  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
13  of  UUe  18.  United  States  (>>de.  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "of  dUsens". 

SEC  IM.  DEPRIVATION  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS. 

Section  242  of  UUe  18.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  by  inserting  "and  If  iMdlly 
Injury  results  shall  be  fined  under  this  UUe 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both;"  after  "both;". 

SEC  lia  DESIGNATION  OF  ADDfTIONAL  HIGH 
LEVEL  OFFICULS  OF  THE  DEPART. 
MBNT  or  JUSTICB  TO  PCBFOaH  CBB. 
TAIN  FUNCTIONS  RBLA11NG  TO  CBIMI- 
NAL  AND  ANCILLARY  PBOCBBIMNC& 

(a)  Approval  or  Ctatrux  Crvn.  Riobts 
Prosbcvtioms.— Section  245(aXl)  of  UUe  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  tbe  Deputy"  and  in- 
serting ",  the  Deputy"  In  lieu  thereof: 

(2)  by  Inserting  ",  the  Associate  Attorney 
Oeneral,  or  any  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral 
specially  designated  by  the  Attorney  Oener- 
al" after  "Deputy  Attorney  Omeral". 

(b)  Approval  or  PaosBcimoirs  por  Fuoht 
To  Avoid  Sirvicb  op  Procrss  amd  Relard 
PROdEDmos.— SecUon  1073  of  UUe  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
".  the  Deputy  Attorney  Oeneral,  the  Associ- 
ate Attorney  Oeneral,"  after  "the  Attorney 
Oeneral". 

(c)  Dbpikitioh  op  "Attormbt  Okkbral" 
poa  PoRPOSKs  op  Certaim  RACKxntBRnrc 
Procibdihgs.— Section  1961(10)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"the  Associate  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States,"  after  "Deputy  Attorney 
Oeneral  of  the  United  SUtes,". 

(d)  Sxnofoimrc  of  Spbcial  Oraiid 
Joans.— Section  3331(a)  of  UUe  18.  UrUted 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  ".  the 
Associate  Attorney  Oeneral"  after  "Deputy 
Attorney  Oeneral". 

(e>  RsauBSTiMG  Judicial  Obart  op  Imcu- 
irrrr  ni  OKiraaAL.— Section  6(M)3(b>  of  UUe 
18,  United  States  (Tode,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ".  the  Associate  Attorney 
Oeneral"  after  "Deputy  Attorney  Oeneral"; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  Deputy  Assistant  At- 
torney Oeneral"  after  'Assistant  Attorney 
Oeneral". 

<f)  RsQvasTniG  Judicial  Orakt  op  Immu- 
nity n  Certaih  Druc  Casbb.— SecUon 
514(c)  of  the  ControUed  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  884(c))  Is  amended  by  inserting  ",  the 
Associate  Attorney  Oeneral"  after  "Deputy 
Attorney  Oeneral". 

(g)  OsjBcniio  To  DiscLosintx  or  (Xassi- 
riED  Inpormatior  Uhimdi  thb  Classipud  Iir- 
PORMATION  Procedurbs  Act.— Section  14  of 
the  Classified  InformaUon  Procedures  Act 
(18  UJS.C.  App.  14)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
",  the  Associate  Attorney  Oeneral,"  after 
"Deputy  Attorney  Oeneral". 

SEC  111.  OFF-HIGHWAY  VEHICUB  IDBNTIPICATION 
OFFENSE. 

SecUon  553(bX2)  of  UUe  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2KA)  in  the  case  of  a  motor  vehicle,  is 
not  a  violation  of  section  511  of  this  UUe 
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ij^tUrm  U>  ftltertnc  or  ranortnc  motor  ««- 
hide  idvUflaUtaa  numtan):  or 
~<B)  in  tlM  eiM  of  ofr-hichmy  mobile 

would  not  bo  MiMBBptad  by  tub- 

I  (b>  of  ■neb  MCfUon  til  of  this  title  If 
^     nt  war*  «  motor  vehicle.". 
L  111  miaiGiunoH  or  riuucBAra  m  nc- 

PuacnplH  O)  throusta  <•>  of  aeetlon 
ni(e)  of  title  It.  United  Statee  Code,  are  re- 
dHlSBated  aa  paracrapha  (3)  throuch  (5). 
raveettvely. 
mc  lu.  DBmncanoH  pbauo. 

Section  lOSMaXA)  of  title  18.  United 
Statea  Code,  k  amended— 

(1)  by  tiMeftInc  "knowtngly"  before    poa- 

(3)  by  tnaertinc  "Uwful"  before  "author- 
ity" the  flrat  place  It  appeafa;  and 

(S)  by  luHrtlBC  "■uch"  before  "authority 
the  aeoond  place  It  appeara. 
■K.  114.  TmANnoanoM  or  wacbunc  mrocMA- 
noN. 

(a)  iSumMiaaioa  or  iHroaiiATioii  to  Fob- 
BOR  OouinuB.-«eetlon  10M<b)  of  Utle  18. 
Unltwl  Statea  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inaerting 
"or  foreign  country"  after  "State"  the 
aecond  place  It  appeara. 

(b)  Vmnmmom  or  "Siatb".— (1)  Section 
lOM  of  title  18.  United  Statea  Code,  la 
^•n^mAm*  bj  addinc  at  the  end  the  follow- 

tns: 

"(e)  As  uaed  in  this  section,  the  term 
•State'  rryi^^M  a  State  of  the  United  Statea. 
the  Dtotrtat  of  Columbia,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  a  territory  or  poa- 
MMlnn  of  the  United  Statea.". 

(3)  Section  1084(c)  of  UUe  18.  United 
Statea  Code,  to  an*""'**^  by  atrlklnc  out  ". 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  territory. 
liumrMiwi  or  the  Dtotrlct  of  CcriumUa". 
■K.  iia  puMcniATioN  (xmacnoN  m  ncnoN 
nil. 

Section  1111(a)  of  UUe  18.  United  SUtea 
Code,  la  amended  by  Inaerting  a  comma 
after  "anon". 

«C  II*.  PUNCHJATIOH  <»«««CnON  IN  8»CT10N 
1114. 

Section  1114  of  Utle  18.  United  States 
Code,  ta  amended  by  strikinc  out  the  second 
ftmtmm.  after  "tems  of  this  section". 

in.  CLAMTKATION  OT  RCLATION  BCTWUN 
TWO  AlllltlMIBNn  MAM  BY  PVWJC 
LAWS   KNACRD    IN   THB   NtH   CON- 


(c)  OouiurT  PiBSUAai(Mi.— Section  IBlXb) 
of  title  18.  United  Statea  Code.  Is  amended 
by  strikinc  out  "or  threatens"  and  inaerting 
In  lieu  thereof  "threatena.  or  corruptly  per- 


81M(axA)  of  this  UUe  and"  before  "shaU 


(d)  DininTioii. -Section  IftlMa)  of  UUe 
18.  United  Statea  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4); 

())  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  ":  and"  in  lieu 
thereof :  and 

O)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(8)  the  terra  "comipUy  persuadea'  doee 
not  Include  conduct  which  would  be  mis- 
iMtdlng  conduct  but  for  a  lack  of  a  itate  of 
mind.". 

sac  IM.  CONTOUtlNC  AMKNDMkKrr  TO  TAIL!  OT 


aac  i»  aacnoN  mm  AimtiMiBNT. 

Section  llM(b>  of  title  L8.  United  matea 
0>de.  is  amended  by  Inaerting  "order"  after 
"court"  the  last  place  it  appears. 

sac    III.    SBNTSNCINC    CLAaSIFICATION    OT   OT- 


Sectkm  IIU  of  Utle  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "maiming" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "incest"  and  in- 
aerting in  lieu  thereof  "maiming,  a  felony 
under  chapter  IMA,  incest". 
■Bc  iia  conacnoN  or  whbction  msicna- 

TWN. 
Section    1303   of   UUe    18.   United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(C)"  the 
last  place  it  appeara  and  inserting  "(c)"  in 
lieu  thereof, 
aac  lis.  oaanucnoN  or  jurnicB  AmtNiNiarm. 

(a)  ExTAaaioii  or  Vunn  roa  SacnoKa 
1513  Am  1503  Caaaa.— SeeUon  1613  of  Utle 
18.  United  Statea  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  f  ollowlnr 

"(h)  A  proaecuUon  undw  this  section  or 
section  1503  may  be  brought  in  the  diatrict 
in  which  the  official  proceeding  (whether  or 
not  pendtiw  or  about  to  be  insUtuted)  waa 
Intended  to  be  affected  or  in  the  district  in 
which  the  conduct  consUtuting  the  alleged 
offenae  occurred.". 

(b)  Dwonnoa  Chawhs.— Section 
1B15(1)(A)  of  Utle  18.  United  Statea  Code,  is 
amended  by  iiMertlng  "a  judge  of  the 
United  Statea  Tax  Court,  a  Judge  of  the 
United  Statea  (Halms  Court."  after  "bank- 
ruptcy Judge.". 


The  item  relating  to  section  1615  In  the 
table  of  secUons  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
73  of  UUe  18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inaerting  ":  general  provision"  after 
"provialons". 
aac  UL  CMW  ■amBNcg  coacBcnoN. 

Sectkm  lM«(cX7KD)  of  UUe  18.  United 
Statea  Code,   is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  511"  and  inserting  "secUon  513"  in 
lieu  thereof. 
sac  la.  caoaa  rstkunce  corubction. 

Section  1081(1)  of  UUe  18.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "secUon 
3330"  and  inaerting  "secUon  2331"  in  lieu 
thereof. 

SBC  lU.  8YI*TAX  CORRlCnON  IN  SBCnON  H«. 

SecUon  19«2(d>  of  UUe  18.  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsec- 
Uons"  and  Inserting  "subeecUon"  in  Ueu 
thereof. 

SIC  114.  8BCTION  IMS  AMKNOMDm. 

(a)  Coaaacnoa  or  Tttoohathical  Baaoa 
iw  Suaaacnoa  (n).— Section  19«3(n)  of  UUe 
18.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "act  of  omission"  and  inserting  "act 
or  omission"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  RaBaaioNATioii.— SubaecUon  (n)  of  sec- 
Uon 1063  of  tlUe  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
redesignated  as  subsection  (m). 
SBC  lis.  ojuacjLL  conMcnoN  to  tablb  or 

(xiwiBNiB  roB  CHArna  iit. 
The  table  of  secUons  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  110  of  title  18.  United  SUtea  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "wire  or  oral"  In 
the  items  relating  to  sections  3S11.  2513. 
3613,  3616,  3517,  3518.  and  2610  and  insert- 
ing "wtre,  oral,  or  electronic"  in  lieu  thereof. 
SBC  lis.  SBcnoN  til*  amendments. 

(a)  SnrrAX  Coaaacnoa.— SecUon  3616(1) 
of  UUe  18.  United  SUtea  Code,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "or"  after  "Associate  Attom-^y 
Oeneral.".  

(b)  CoaBBcnoa  or  CSujaa-RaraaaNca.— Sec- 
tion 3616(1  KO  of  UUe  18.  United  SUtea 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
second  secUon  2320"  and  inserting  "secUon 
3331"  in  Ueu  thereof. 
SBC  ir.  coBBBcnoN  or  cboob  RBntBENCa. 

SecUon  2702<bX2)  of  UUe  18.  United 
Statea  C^ode.  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"3818"  and  inaerting  "3617"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

sac  la.  (MVBBNMCNTAL  A(XX88  TO  CONTENTB 
or  ElXCrRONK  (XMUIUNICATWNS  IN 
A  RaMOTB  COMnmNC  SBBVICX 

Section  2703(bXlXBKl)  of  UUe  18,  United 
Statea  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or 
trial"  after  "grand  Jury".  

SBC  1».  DBTINmON  Or  COUBT  rOB  CBBTAIN  AF- 
PUCATION8. 

SecUon  3703(d)  of  Utle  18,  United  SUtea 
Oxie,  is  amended  by  inserting  "may  be 
issued  by  any  court  that  is  a  court  of  compe- 
tent   jurisdiction    set    forth    in    secUon 


(a)  RBDaaioMATioa.— SecUon  8580(a)  of 
UUe  18.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "classified—"  and  aU 
that  foUows  through  "i*— "  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "classified  if  the  maximum 
term  of  impriaonment  autboriaed  ia— ":  and 

(2)  by  redealgnaUng  subparagrapha  (A) 
through  (I)  as  paragraphs  (1)  through  (0). 

(b)  C^LASS  B  CukaaxncATioa.— Section 
3550(a)  of  UUe  18.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  in  each  of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (3) 
(as  so  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)),  by 
ttriklng  out  "twenty"  and  inaerting  "twenty- 
five"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

(c)  Eifaciiva  Date.- The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shaU  take  effect  on 
the  date  such  section  3650  takes  effect. 

aac  in.  (x>b«ection  or  syntax  and  form. 

Subaection  (h)  of  section  357S  of  UUe  18. 
United  Statea  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(h)  An  order  of  restituUon  may  be  en- 
forced— 

"( 1 )  by  the  United  Statea— 

"(A)  in  the  manner  provided  for  the  col- 
lection and  payment  of  fines  In  section  3565 
of  this  UUe:  or 

"(B)  In  the  same  manner  as  a  Judgment  in 
a  civU  acUon:  and 

"(3)  by  a  victim  named  in  the  order  to  re- 
ceive the  restitution,  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  judgment  In  a  civil  action.". 

SBC.  IM-  (XMUttCnON  OT  SYNTAX. 

SecUon    3743(eX3)    of    title    18.    United 
States  Code,  is  amended  in  each  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  by  striking  out  "the 
court   shall    remand"    and   inserting    "and 
•haU  remand"  In  Ueu  thereof, 
sac  114.  ruBUHJGH  or  certain  individuai^s  or- 
derbo  to  be  (xmuottbo  por  in- 
sanity. 
Section  4343  of  Utle  18.  United  Statea 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 

foUowlnr 

"(h)  LnfTTATioas  on  PuaLOOoaa.— An  indi- 
vidual who  is  hoapitaliaed  under  subsecUon 
(e)  of  this  secUon  after  being  found  not 
guilty  only  by  reason  of  Insanity  of  an  of- 
fense for  which  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion creates  a  burden  of  proof  of  clear  and 
convincing  evidence,  may  leave  temporarily 
the  premises  of  the  (acUlty  in  which  that  in- 
dividual Is  hospitalized  only— 

"(1)  with  the  approval  of  the  committing 
court,  upon  notice  to  the  attorney  for  the 
Oovemment  and  such  individual,  and  after 
opportunity  for  a  hearing: 

"(3)  in  an  emergency:  or 

"(3)  when  accompanied  by  a  Federal  Uw 
enforcement  officer  (as  defined  in  secUon 
116  of  this  Utle).". 

SBC  IM.  PKBIODIC  BBPORTB  RBLATING  TO  CER- 
TAIN HoerrrAUZBO  pcRaoNa 
SecUon  4247(eXlXB)  of  UUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end:  "A  copy  of  each  such  report  concerning 
a  person  hoapitaliaed  after  the  beginning  of 
a  prosecuUon  of  that  person  for  vlolaUon  of 
section  871,  879.  or  1761  of  this  UUe  shaU  be 
submitted  to  the  Director  of  the  United 
Statea  Secret  Service.  Except  with  the  prior 
approval  of  the  court,  the  Secret  Service 
ShaU  not  use  or  dlsdoae  the  inf  ormaUon  in 
theae  copiea  for  any  purpose  other  than  car- 


rying out  protecUve  duties  under  secUon 
3056(a)  of  this  UUe.". 

SEC  IM.  INSERTION  Or  MISSING  CLOSE  PAREN- 
THESIS. 

The  last  paragraph  of  section  5034  of  title 
18.  United  SUtes  CMIe.  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "faciUty  upon"  and  inserting  "facul- 
ty) upon"  In  Ueu  thereof, 
sac  in.  coummjATioN  or  mrvRiM  bulb  m 

CHANCE. 

The  amendment  to  rule  36(b>  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  made  by 
the  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  April  20, 
1085.  shaU  continue  In  effect  untU  the 
taking  effect  of  section  216(b)  of  the  Com- 
prehenaive  Oime  Control  Act  of  1084  and 
shaU  apply  with  respect  to  all  crimes  com- 
mitted before  that  taking  effect. 

SEC  IH.  AMENDMENT  TO  BULBS  OF  EVIDENCE 
OOlfPORMING  TERMINOLOGY  RELAT- 
INC  TO  SEX  OPTENSES. 

(a)  III  OxRBRAi.- Rule  412  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  heading  of  such  rule,  by  striking 
out  "Rape"  and  inserting  "8cz  Offense"  in 
Ueu  thereof; 

(3)  in  subdivisions  (a)  and  (b),  by  striking 
out  "rape  or  of  assault  with  intent  to 
commit  rape"  each  place  It  appears  and  in- 
serting "an  offense  under  chapter  109A  of 
UUe  18,  United  SUtes  Code"  in  Ueu  thereof: 
and 

(3)  in  subdivision  (a),  by  striking  out  "rape 
or  assault"  and  inserting  "offense"  in  Ueu 
thereof. 

(4)  by  strilUng  out  "rape  or  assault  with 
intent  to  commit  rape"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  "an  offense  under  chapter 
lOOA  of  UUe  18,  United  SUtes  Code"  in  Ueu 
thereof;  and 

(5)  in  subdivision  (bXSXB).  by  striking  out 
"rape  or  assault"  and  inserting  "such  of- 
fense" in  Ueu  thereof. 

(b)  CLxaicAL  AMXHDMXirr.- The  item  relat- 
ing to  rule  412  in  the  table  of  contents  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence is  amended  by  striking  out  "Rape" 
and  inserting  "Sex  Offense"  In  lieu  thereof. 

SEC  IM.  EUMINATION  OF  SUPERFLUOUS  MATTER 
IN  SECTION  IMS. 

Section  3663(c)  of  UUe  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  (relating  to  modificaUon  of  condiUons 
of  prolMiUon)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "court 
may";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  provisions  applica- 
ble to  the  initial  setting  of  the  conditions  of 
probaUon". 

SEC  14*.  (MVBRNMENTAL  A(X;BS8  TO  RECORDS 
CONCERNING  ELECTRONIC  (30MMUNI. 
CATION  SERVICE  OR  REMOTE  COM- 
PUTING SERVICE. 

Section  2703(c)<lXBKl)  of  title  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
trial"  after  "grand  jury". 

SBC  141.  RUMINATION  OP  EXTRA  COMMA. 

Section  2516(1)  of  Utle  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  comma 
which  foUows  a  comma. 

SEC  142.  EXTENSION  OF  POWEB  TO  MAKE  CERTAIN 
EXAMINATIONS  TO  ALL  P8YC»OLa 
CISTS 

SecUon  4247(b)  of  Utle  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  strilcing  out  "clinical 
psychologist"  and  inserting  "psychologist" 
in  lieu  thereof. 

SBC  I4J.  SYNTACnCAL  CORRECTION  RELATING  TO 
CBBTAIN  COUNTERFEIT  OR   FORGED 

rrBMS. 
The  second  paragraph  of  section  2315  of 
title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
StrilUng  out  "which  have  crossed  a  SUte  or 
United  SUtes  boundary  after  lielng  stolen, 
unlawfully  converted,  or  taken"  and  insert- 
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ing  "moving  as.  or  which  are  a  part  of.  or 
which  constitute  intersUte  or  foreign  com- 
merce" in  Ueu  thereof. 

SEC  144.  FORM  CORRECTION  IN  FEDERAL  RULES 
OF  CIVIL  PROCEDURE. 

Rule  17(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  CivU 
Procedure  is  amended  by  striking  out  "with 
him". 

SEC  14S.  PUNCTUATION  CORRECTION  IN  FEDERAL 
RULES  OF  aVIL  PROCEDURE. 

(a)  In  OEnnAL.— Rule  71A(e)  is  amended 
by  StrilUng  out  "taking  of  the  defendants 
property"  and  inserting  "taking  of  the  de- 
fendant's property"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  EFPBcrrvx  Date.- The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
August  1, 1087. 

TITLE  II— RULES  ENABUNG  ACT  OF  1*87 
SEC  Ml.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rules  Ena- 
bUng  Act  of  1087  ". 
SEC  Ml.  RULES  ENABUNG  ACT  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  IM  Oenkral.— TiUe  28  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  strilUng  out  sec- 
tion 2072  and  all  that  foUows  through  sec- 
tion 2076  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
foUowlng: 
"t  2072.  Rules  of  proccdnre  and  eridence;  power 

to  prescribe 

"(a)  The  Supreme  Court  shaU  have  the 
power  to  pre8cril>e  general  nUes  of  practice 
and  procedure  and  rules  of  evidence  for 
cases  (including  aU  bankruptcy  matters)  in 
the  United  SUtes  district  courts  (including 
proceedings  before  magistrates  thereof)  and 
courts  of  appeals. 

"(b)  Such  rules  shaU  not  abridge,  enlarge, 
or  modify  any  substantive  right  or  super- 
sede any  provision  of  a  law  of  the  United 
SUtes  except  any  rule  of  practice  or  proce- 
dure or  evidence— 

"( 1 )  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Rules  Enabling  Act  of 
1087: 

"(2)  prescrU)ed  under  this  chapter:  or 

"(3)  consisting  of  an  amendment  made  by 
Act  of  Ongress  to  a  rule  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  of  this  sutaeecUon. 
"8  2073.  Rules  of  procedure  and  eridence;  metliod 

of  prescribing 

"(aXl)  The  Judicial  Conference  shaU  pre- 
scribe and  publish  the  procedures  for  the 
consideration  of  proposed  rules  under  this 
section. 

"(2)  The  Judicial  Conference  may  author- 
ize the  appointment  of  committees  to  assist 
the  Conference  by  recommending  rules  to 
be  prescribed  under  section  2072  of  this 
title.  Each  such  committee  shall  consist  of  a 
balanced  cross  section  of  bench  and  bar,  and 
trial  and  appeUate  Judges. 

"(b)  The  Judicial  Conference  shall  author- 
ize the  appointment  of  a  standing  commit- 
tee on  rules  of  practice,  procedure,  and  evi- 
dence under  subsection  (a)  of  ttiis  section. 
Such  standing  committee  shall  review  each 
recommendaUon  of  any  other  committees  so 
appointed  and  recommend  to  the  Judicial 
Conference  rules  of  practice,  procedure,  and 
evidence  and  such  changes  in  rules  proposed 
by  a  committee  appointed  under  subsection 
(aK2)  of  this  section  as  may  be  necessary  to 
maintain  consistency  and  otherwise  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  Justice. 

"(cKl)  Each  meeting  for  the  transacUon 
of  business  under  this  chapter  by  any  com- 
mittee appointed  under  this  section  shaU  be 
open  to  the  pubUc,  except  when  the  com- 
mittee so  meeting,  in  open  session  and  with 
a  majority  present,  determines  that  it  is  in 
the  pubUc  interest  that  aU  or  part  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  meeting  on  that  day  shaU  l>e 


cloaed  to  the  public,  and  states  the  reason 
for  so  closing  the  meeting.  Minutes  of  each 
meeting  for  the  transaction  of  business 
under  this  chapter  shaU  i>e  maintained  by 
the  committee  and  made  available  to  the 
public  except  that  any  portion  of  such  min- 
utes, relating  to  a  closed  meeting  and  made 
available  to  the  public,  may  contain  such  de- 
leUons  as  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  frus- 
trating the  purposes  of  closing  the  meeting. 

"(2)  Any  meeting  for  the  transaction  of 
business  under  this  chapter  by  a  committee 
appointed  under  this  section  shsJl  be  pre- 
ceded by  sufficient  notice  to  enable  aU  inter- 
ested persons  to  attend. 

"(d)  In  making  a  recommendaUon  under 
this  section  or  under  section  2072,  the  body 
making  that  recommendation  shall  provide 
a  proposed  rule,  an  explanatory  note  on  the 
rule,  and  a  written  report  explaining  the 
body's  action,  including  any  minority  or 
other  separate  views. 

"(e)  F^ure  to  ccmiply  with  this  section 
does  not  invaUdate  a  rule  prescribed  under 
section  2072  of  this  title. 


"8  2074.  Rules  of  procedare  aad  erMence;  i 

sion  to  Congress;  effectiTC  date 

"(a)  The  Supreme  (^urt  shaU  transmit  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  May  1  of  the 
year  in  which  a  rule  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 2072  Is  to  become  effecUve  a  copy  of 
the  proposed  rule.  Such  rule  shaU  take 
effect  no  earUer  than  December  1  of  the 
year  in  which  such  rule  is  so  transmitted 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  law.  The  Su- 
preme Court  may  fix  the  extent  such  rule 
shaU  apply  to  proceedings  then  pending, 
except  that  the  Supreme  C^urt  shaU  not  re- 
quire the  applicaUon  of  such  rule  to  further 
proceedings  then  pending  to  the  extent 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  which 
such  proceedings  are  pending,  the  appUca- 
tion  of  such  rule  in  such  proceedings  would 
not  be  feasible  or  would  work  injustice,  in 
which  event  the  former  rule  appUes. 

"(b)  Any  such  rule  creating,  abolishing,  or 
modifying  an  evidentiary  privUege  shaU 
have  no  force  or  effect  unless  approved  by 
Act  of  Congress.". 

(b)  Advisory  CouMmtKB  for  Coukts.- 
Section  2077(b)  of  UUe  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "of  appeals"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  ",  except  the 
Supreme  Court,  that  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe rules  of  the  conduct  of  such  court's 
business  under  section  2071  of  this  UUe"  in 
Ueu  thereof:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  court  of  appeals" 
the  second  place  it  appears  and  inaerting 
"such  court"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

(c)  Clerical  AMBiioifEirT.- The  Uble  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  131  of 
tiUe  28  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  item  reUting  to  sec- 
tion 2072  and  aU  that  foUows  through  the 
item  relating  to  section  2076  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"2072.  Rules  of  procedure  and  evidence: 
power  to  prescritte. 

"2073.  Rules  of  procedure  and  evidence; 
method  of  prescribing. 

"2074.  Rules  of  procedure  and  evidence:  sub- 
mission to  Congress:  effecUve 
date.". 

SEC.  MS.  COMPILATION  AND  REVIEW  OF  LOCAL 
RULES. 

(a)  COMPILATION.— Section  604(a)  of  UUe 
28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (16)  the 
foUowing: 

"(17)  Periodically  compUe— 
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"(A)  Um  rul«B  which  are  prescribed  under 
■eeUon  W71  of  this  title  by  oourta  other 
than  the  Suprcne  Court: 

"(B>  the  ralee  whleh  are  preaoibed  under 
■ectloo  mccXll)  of  thia  title:  and 

"(O  the  orden  wiilch  are  required  to  be 
[Hi^Moiy  available  under  aection  SVXcXlS) 
ofthlaUtle:  ^    ^ 

ao  aa  to  provide  a  current  record  of  such 
rulea  and  orden:":  and 

(3)  by  iiiilaaltnatlnff  paragraph  (IT)  aa 
paracraph  ( IS). 

(bTltomw.  Oertion  Ml  of  Utle  38  of  the 
Unttwl  fltetaa  Code  la  amMided  by  inavtinc 
after  the  fifth  paracraph  tlie  f  oUowinc: 

"The  Judieial  Conference  ahaU  review 
rulaa  preaorlbed  under  aection  3071  of  thia 
title  by  the  oourta.  other  than  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  diatrtct  courta.  for  conalaten- 
cy  with  rulaa  preacribed  under  aection  307S 
of  thto  title.  The  Judldal  Conference  may 
modify  or  ataroiate  any  auch  rule  so  re- 
viewed found  Inoonaiatent  In  the  oourae  of 
that  review.". 
ac  >•(•  muB  BT  coTAiN  couna  and  okdos 

BY  OBCUIT  JCmOAL  COUWCOa  AND 
nS  JUBKIAL  OOHmBNCX. 

(a)  Ruua  ar  CaaTAiw  Couaia.— (1)  Section 
WTl  of  title  as  of  the  United  Statea  Code  to 


(A)  by  tiMeitinc  "(a)"  before  "The"; 

(B)  by  Btriklnc  out  "by  the  Supreme 
Court"  and  tiaertiiia  "under  aection  2073  of 
thia  title"  in  lieu  thereof:  and 

(C)  by  addinc  at  the  end  the  followinr 
"OD  Any  rule  preacribed  by  a  court,  other 

a%mn  the  Supreme  Court,  under  aubeectlon 
(a)  ahall  be  preacribed  only  after  glvlnc  ap- 
propriate public  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  comment.  Such  rule  ahaU  take  effect 
upon  the  date  ipacifled  by  the  preacribtnc 
eourt  and  ahall  have  such  effect  on  pendinc 
proceedin«a  aa  tlie  preacribtnc  court  may 


"(cXl)  A  rale  of  a  distrtct  court  preacribed 
under  subaeetlon  (a)  shall  remain  in  effect 
unlcaa  modified  or  ahrocated  by  the  judicial 
oouncU  of  the  relevant  circuit. 

"<2)  Any  other  rule  preacribed  by  a  court 
other  than  the  Supreme  Court  under  sub- 
aection  (a)  ahall  remain  In  effect  unless 
modified  or  abrocated  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference. 

"(d)  Copies  of  rules  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (a)  by  a  dlatrict  court  shall  be  fur- 
niahed  to  the  Judicial  council,  and  copies  of 
all  rulea  preacribed  by  a  court  other  than 
the  Supreme  Court  under  subsection  (a) 
ahall  be  furnished  to  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
mintotraUve  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courta  and  made  available  to  the  pubUc 

"(e)  If  the  preacrililnc  court  determines 
that  there  to  an  Immediate  need  for  a  rule. 
auch  eourt  may  proceed  under  thto  section 
without  public  notice  and  opportunity  for 
eomment,  but  such  court  shall  promptly 
thereafter  afford  such  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  comment. 

"(f)  No  rule  may  be  prescribed  by  a  dis- 
trict court  other  than  under  thto  section.". 

(2)  Section  332(d)  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  foUowlns  new  parasraph: 

"(4)  Each  Judicial  council  shall  periodical- 
ly review  the  rules  which  are  preacribed 
under  section  3071  of  thto  Utle  by  district 
courts  within  Its  circuit  for  consistency  with 
rules  prescribed  under  aection  3072  of  thto 
title.  Each  council  may  modify  or  abrocate 
any  such  rule  found  Inconstotent  In  the 
course  of  such  a  review.". 

<b)  Oaoaas  sr  Ciacurr  Judicial  Codw- 
ciLS.— SecUon  332(dMl)  of  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  amended  by  Inserting 


after  the  first  aentence  the  followlnc  new 
sentence:  "Any  general  order  relating  to 
practice  and  procedure  shall  be  made  or 
amended  only  after  giving  appropriate 
public  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  com- 
ment. Any  such  order  so  relating  shall  take 
effect  upon  the  date  specified  by  such  Judi- 
cial council.  C>>pies  of  such  orders  so  relat- 
ing shall  X»  furnished  to  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference and  the  AdmtntotraUve  Office  of 
the  United  Statea  CourU  and  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public".  

(c)  Ruiaa  ST  Judicial  CoMvaaniCB  and 
CxBCurr  Judicial  CotmciLa.— Section 
872(cXll)  of  UUe  38  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  to  amended  by  InaertUtg  before  "Any 
rule  promulgated"  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Any  such  rule  shall  be  made  or 
amended  only  after  giving  approprUte 
public  noUce  and  an  opportunity  for  com- 
ment.". 

SBC    MS.    CONFOUIINC    AND   OTHBK  TBCHNICAL 
AMBNDIlBrm. 

(a)  Cowpoamwo    Rvbal    or    CantniAL 

RULBS  EllABLIlM  PBOVISIONS.— <  1 )  TIUC  18  Of 

the  United  Statea  Code  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  chapter  337. 

(3)  The  table  of  chapters  for  part  11  of 
UUe  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  chap- 
ter 337. 

(b)  CoifFoamiio  Rspsals  Rklatino  to 
llAOiSTaATn.— <1)  Section  3403  of  title  18  of 
the  United  Statea  Code  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  second  paragraph. 

(3)  Section  8M(d)  of  Utle  38  of  the  United 
Statea  Code  to  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
Uon  3402  of  UUe  18.  United  SUtes  Code" 
and  inserting  "section  2072  of  thto  Utle"  In 
lieu  tliereof .  

(c)  Caosa  RarvaziKX  TacmncAL  Aiokd- 
Msm.— Section  »  of  the  Act  entlUed  "An  Act 
to  provide  an  adequate  basto  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Lake  Mead  NaUonal  Recrea- 
Uon  Area,  Ariaona  and  Nevada,  and  for 
other  purposes"  approved  October  8.  1»64 
(Public  Law  SS-839)  to  amended  by  striking 
out  the  sentence  beginning  "The  provlaions 
of  Utle  18.  aection  3403". 

8BC.  MS.  SAVINGS  PROVISION. 

The  rules  prescribed  In  accordance  with 
law  before  the  taking  effect  of  thto  UUe  and 
In  effect  on  the  date  of  auch  taking  effect 
shall  remain  In  force  until  changed  pursu- 
ant to  the  law  as  modified  by  thto  Utle. 

8BC  IS7.  BryECnVE  DATK. 

Thto  UUe  shall  take  effect  December  1. 
1987. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Ouck- 
mam]  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Okkas]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kfr?i««*  (Mr.  GucKXAifl. 

Mr.  OLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2182  makes  both 
technical  amendments  and  minor  sub- 
stantive amendments  to  various  provi- 
sions of   title   XVIII   of   the   United 


SUtes  Code,  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  and  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence.  The  bill  was  draft- 
ed by  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Justice  after  consultations  with  inter- 
ested parties,  including  the  \JJS.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  D.S.  Courts,  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  Federal 
PubUc  and  Community  Defenders,  and 
the  National  AssodaUon  of  Criminal 
Defense  Lawyers. 

The  technical  amendments  correct 
grammatical,  punctuation,  and  spell- 
ing errors.  The  other  amendments 
make  minor  substantive  changes  in 
current  law.  For  example,  current  law 
prohibits  the  transmittal  of  wagering 
information  from  a  stage  where  gam- 
bling is  legal  to  a  foreign  country,  even 
if  gambling  is  legal  in  that  foreign 
coimtry.  The  bill  amends  that  provi- 
sion to  permit  the  transmittal  of  gam- 
bling information,  if  gambling  is  legal 
in  the  State  from  which  the  informa- 
tion is  transmitted  and  in  the  foreign 
country  t^  which  the  information  is 
transmitted. 

Another  minor  substantive  change 
concerns  the  temporary  release  of  a 
person  who  is  hospitalized  following 
an  acquittal  by  reason  of  insanity  for  a 
serious  offtase.  Current  law  is  silent 
about  such  furloughs.  The  bill  amends 
current  law  to  provide  that  such  a 
person  may  be  temporarily  released 
from  the  hospital  only  if:  First,  the 
committing  court  approves;  second,  a 
Federal  law  enforcement  officer  ac- 
companies the  person:  or  third,  there 
is  an  emergency— such  as  the  person's 
need  for  immediate  medical  attention. 
A  death  of  a  family  member  would  not 
be  an  emergency  within  the  meaning 
of  this  provision.  Also  In  the  area  of 
the  insanity  defense,  the  bill  amends  a 
provision  of  current  law  that  requires 
a  hospital  to  submit  annual  reports  on 
the  mental  condition  of  persons  com- 
mitted to  it  after  they  have  been  ac- 
quitted by  reason  of  insanity.  These 
annual  reports  go  to  the  (x>mmittlng 
courts.  The  bill  amends  current  law  to 
provide  that,  for  hospitalized  persons 
who  have  been  acquitted  of  an  offense 
against  someone  protected  by  the 
Secret  Service— such  as  the  Presi- 
dent—these annual  mental  condition 
reports  must  also  be  provided  to  the 
Secret  Service. 

The  bill  is  at  the  desk  today  with  an 
amendment  that  adds  several  other 
provisions.  Some  of  these  provisions 
maJie  additional  technical  changes, 
correcting  punctuation  and  syntax,  in 
provisions  of  title  XVIII  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure.  One  provision  makes 
a  minor  substantive  change  to  permit 
any  licensed  or  certified  psychologist, 
not  Just  licensed  or  certified  clinical 
psychologists,  to  conduct  certain 
mental  examinations.  This  amend- 
ment has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Inter- 
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ested  parties.  Finally,  the  amendment 
adds  to  the  bill  a  Utle  n  that,  with 
only  minor  changes,  is  identical  to  a 
bill,  which  the  House  unanimously 
pasnrrt  last  term,  that  revises  the  pro- 
cedure by  which  amendments  to  the 
^deral  Rules  of  EMdence  and  to  rules 
of  procedure  used  In  Federal  courts 
are  drafted  and  take  effect.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  want 
to  acknowledge  the  work  of  Christie 
Quick,  an  intern  from  Washington 
University  Law  School  in  St.  Louis, 
who  was  primarily  responsible  for  the 
drafting  of  this  legislation  and  the  ac- 
companying report.  Ms.  Quick's  woiit 
was  excellent  and  reflects  well  on  the 
Washington  University  Law  School. 

To  assist  my  colleagues,  here  is  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill 
before  the  House: 
Sbctioii-bt-Sbctioii  Amaltsis  or  HJl.  2183 

AS  AMXNOSS 

tttlb  I 
Section  101 

Section  101  of  the  bill  before  the  House  to 
■imii^r  to  secUon  1  of  the  bill  as  reported. 
See  HJl.  Rep.  No.  169.  100th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
6  (1987).  Section  101  provides  that  the  short 
UUe  for  UUe  I  of  the  bill  before  the  House  U 
the  "Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  Minor 
Substantive  and  Technical  Amendments  Act 
of  1987". 

Section  102 

SecUon  103  of  the  bill  before  the  House  to 
IdenUcal  to  secUon  3  of  the  bill  as  reported. 
See  id. 

Section  103 

Section  103  of  the  bill  before  the  House  to 
Identical  to  aecUon  3  of  the  bill  as  reported. 
Seeid. 

Section  104 

Section  104  of  the  bill  before  the  House  to 
identical  to  secUon  4  of  the  bill  as  reported. 
SeeUL 

Section  105 

Section  105  of  the  bill  before  the  House  to 
identical  to  secUon  S  of  the  bill  as  reported. 
SeeUL 

Section  106 

SecUon  106  of  the  bill  before  the  House  to 
IdenUcal  to  section  6  of  the  biU  as  reported. 
See  id.  at  7. 

Section  107 

SecUon  107  of  the  bill  before  the  House  to 
identical  to  section  7  of  the  biU  as  reported. 
See  id.  at  7. 

Section  108 
Section  108  of  the  bill  before  the  House  to 
identical  to  section  8  of  the  bill  as  reported. 
See  id.  at  7. 

Section  109 
Section  109  of  the  bill  before  the  House  to 
identical  to  section  9  of  the  bill  as  reported. 
See  id.  at  7-8. 

Section  110 
Section  110  of  the  bill  before  the  House  to 
Identical  to  section  10  of  the  bill  as  report- 
ed. See  id.  at  8-9. 

Section  111 
Section  111  of  the  biU  before  the  House  to 
identical  to  section  11  of  the  bill  as  report- 
ed. See  id.  at  9. 


Section  112 
Section  113  of  the  bill  before  the  House  to 
Identical  to  secUon  13  of  the  biU  as  report- 
ed. See  id.  at  9. 

Section  113 
Section  113  of  the  bill  before  the  House  to 
Identical  to  section  13  of  the  bill  as  report- 
ed. See  id.  at  9. 

Section  114 
Section  114  of  the  bill  before  the  House  to 
Identical  to  section  14  of  the  bill  as  report- 
ed. See  id.  at  10. 

Section  lis 
Section  lis  of  the  biU  before  the  House  to 
Identical  to  section  15  of  the  bill  as  report- 
ed. See  id.  at  10. 

Section  116 
Section  116  of  the  bill  before  the  House  to 
Identical  to  section  16  of  the  bill  as  report- 
ed. See  id.  at  10. 

Section  117 
Section  117  of  the  bill  before  the  House  to 
identical  to  section  17  of  the  bill  as  report- 
ed. Seeid.  at  10-11. 

Section  US 
Section  118  of  the  bill  before  the  House  to 
Identical  to  section  18  of  the  bill  as  report- 
ed. See  id.  at  11. 

Section  119 
SecUon  119  of  the  bill  before  the  House  to 
Identical  to  section  19  of  the  bill  as  report- 
ed. See  id.  at  11-13. 

Section  120 
Section  130  of  the  bill  before  the  House  to 
Identical  to  section  20  of  the  bill  as  report- 
ed. See  id.  at  14. 

Section  121 
Section  131  of  the  bill  before  the  House  to 
identical  to  section  21  of  the  bill  as  report- 
ed. See  id.  at  14. 

Section  122 
Section  122  of  the  bill  before  the  House  to 
Identical  to  section  22  of  the  bill  as  report- 
ed. See  id.  at  14. 

Section  123 
Section  123  of  the  biU  before  the  House  to 
identical  to  section  23  of  the  bill  as  report- 
ed. See  id.  at  14. 

Section  124 
Section  124  of  the  blU  before  the  House  to 
identical  to  section  24  of  the  bill  as  report- 
ed. See  id.  at  14. 

Section  125 
Section  125  of  the  biU  before  the  House  to 
Identical  to  section  25  of  the  bill  as  report- 
ed. S«e  id.  at  15. 

Section  126 
Section  126  of  the  bill  before  the  House  to 
identical  to  section  26  of  the  bill  as  report- 
ed. See  id.  at  15. 

Section  127 
Section  137  of  the  bUl  before  the  House  to 
Identical  to  section  27  of  the  bill  as  report- 
ed. See  id.  at  15. 

Section  128 
Section  128  of  the  bill  before  the  House  to 
identical  to  section  38  of  the  bill  as  report- 
ed. See  id.  at  15. 

Section  129 
Section  139  of  the  biU  before  the  House  to 
identical  to  section  39  of  the  bUl  as  report- 
ed. See  id.  at  15-16. 

Section  130 
Section  130  of  the  bill  before  the  House  to 
identical  to  section  30  of  the  bill  as  report- 
ed. See  id.  at  16. 


Section  131 
Section  131  of  the  bill  before  the  House  to 
Identical  to  secUon  31  of  the  bill  as  report- 
ed. See  id.  at  16. 

Section  132 

Section  133  of  the  bill  before  the  House  is 
identical  to  aection  32  of  the  bill  as  m>ort- 
ed.  See  id.  at  16. 

Section  133 
Section  133  of  the  bill  before  the  Houae  to 
identical  to  section  33  of  the  l>ill  as  report- 
ed. See  id.  at  16. 

Section  fM 
Section  134  of  the  bill  before  the  House  to 
Identical  to  section  34  of  the  bill  as  report- 
ed. See  id.  at  16-17. 

Section  135 
Section  135  of  the  bill  before  the  House  to 
Identical  to  section  35  of  the  bill  as  report- 
ed. See  id.  at  17. 

Section  iJS 
Section  136  of  the  bill  before  the  House  to 
identical  to  section  36  of  the  bill  as  report- 
ed. See  id.  at  17. 

Section  137 
Section  137  of  the  bill  before  the  Houae  to 
identical  to  section  37  of  the  Mil  as  report- 
ed. See  id.  at  17-18. 

Section  138 

Section  138  of  the  bill  before  the  House  to 
Identical  to  section  38  of  the  bffl  as  report- 
ed. S«e  id.  at  19-20. 

Section  139 

Section  139  of  the  bill  before  the  House 
amends  18  U.S.C.  3563(c).  which  deato  with 
modification  of  the  conditions  of  probation, 
by  striking  out  a  superfluous  pimctuatlon 
mark  and  a  superfluous  phrase.  Section  139 
of  the  bill  makes  no  substantive  change. 
Section  140 

Section  140  of  the  bill  before  the  House 
amends  18  VS.C.  2703(cXlXBXI),  which  au- 
thorizes a  provider  of  electronic  communica- 
tion service  or  a  remote  computing  service 
to  disclose  certain  information  in  response 
to  a  grand  Jury  subpoena,  to  authorize  these 
persons  to  provide  such  Inf (Mmation  in  re- 
sponse to  a  subpoena  issued  by  a  trial  court. 
Such  a  subpoena  to  leas  intrusive  than  a 
grand  Jury  subpoena  and  would  further  aid 
the  enforcement  of  section  2703.  The 
change  made  by  section  140  of  the  blU  par- 
alleto  the  change  made  by  section  128  of  the 
bill.  See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  168,  100th  Cong.,  Ist 
Sess.  15(1987). 

Section  141 

Section  141  of  the  bill  before  the  House 
amends  18  U.S.C.  2516(1).  which  deato  with 
authorizing  an  application  for  a  cotirt  order 
approving  the  interception  of  wire  or  oral 
communications,  to  delete  a  superfluous 
punctuation  mark.  Section  141  of  the  bill 
makes  no  substantive  change. 
Section  142 

Section  142  of  the  bill  before  the  House 
amends  18  U.S.C.  4247(b).  which  deato  with 
a  psychiatric  or  psychological  examination 
ordered  under  18  UJS.C.  ch.  313  ("Offenders 
with  Mental  Disease  or  Defect").  Section 
4247(b)  presenUy  authorizes  such  an  exami- 
nation to  be  conducted  by  a  "licensed  or  cer- 
tified psycliiatrist  or  clinical  psychologist". 
Section  142  of  the  bill  before  the  House 
amends  that  provision  to  authorize  a  li- 
censed or  certified  psychologist  to  conduct 
such  an  examination. 

Psychologists  are  licensed  for  independent 
practice  in  all  50  states  and  the  Dtotrict  of 
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CBlumbla.  SacUoD  143  of  the  bill  wlU  en- 
LlM  nunriMT  of  quallflMi  pcraons  from 
•  «ouit  mar  4n«  wban  ortlertng  « 
^■.««.*t^  undw  1«  DAC.  ch.  3ia. 
IB  dtfanMt  to  tlM  Rutaa  Knabling  Acta. 
DO  eboaso  to  bainc  mode  to  Rula  SMa)  of 
tlta  raiiaial  TliiHa  nf  fini  Prooadura,  wttkbti 
MttborteM  a  eouft  to  ardar  that  •  party,  or  a 
panoo  Id  tha  la«ai  oootrol  of  a  pwtj,  uoder- 
■o  a  "BMBtal  oamlnatlon  by  a  phyaldan". 
atDoa  paychlatry  la  a  braoch  of  modlclne 
and  paycholocj  la  not,  Rula  Wa)  oo  lU  face 
raqubaa  that  a  court  aetoct  a  payehlatrtet 
(or  a  payehologlBt  who  la  a  phyikdan)  when 
wdattac  a  mental  anadnatloQ  under  that 
proTtrtoB.  Oontim.  Mitij  t.  Manitowoc  Co.. 
Ine^  101  PJLO.  S04  (BJX  Pa.  19M>. 

The  ICaaaey  court  fo«nd  that  a  Uoenaed 
PTitn'"!*^  >■  M  capaMa  aa  a  paychlatrlat 
of  eaiTTing  out  the  aiamlnatlona  provided 
for  by  Rule  U(a)  of  tha  Fadaral  Rulea  of 
Clvfl  Prooadura.  Notinc  that  neither  Rule 
SMa)  nor  the  adrlaory  oommlttee  notea  dia- 
doaed  "any  la«ltlniate  reaaon  why  only  phy- 
atdaiM  ahould  be  pennltted  to  admlnlater 
the  ezamlnatlan".  the  Maaaey  court  held 
that  a  Rule  SMa)  mental  examination  could 
be  ooodueted  by  a  Uoenaed  paycholodat  who 
ia  not  a  physician. 

Rule  U(a>.  however.  unamMfuoualy  pre- 
dudea  aiiiiii  llm  aueh  a  peraon.  The  MaMey 
eourt  erred  In  not  followtnc  the  rule,  even 
if.  In  that  oourt'a  opinion,  the  purpoae  of 
the  rule  waa  aerved  by  permittinc  a  Ucenaed 
paychlatrlat  to  oonduet  the  ezaralnation.  No 
matter  how  ilnlra*''*  that  outcome  aa  a 
Blatter  of  policy,  the  Maaaey  decialon  ia 
wrant  aa  a  matter  of  rule  Interpretation. 

The  JCaaaev  oourt'a  eonelualon  that  a  11- 
oanaad  paychidoclBt  k  aa  capable  aa  a  pay- 
ehiatrtrt  of  carrylnc  out  mental  examin»- 
ttaM  ia  eonaiatent  with  aectlon  143  of  the 
bill  before  the  Houae.  It  would  be  appropri- 
ate for  the  Judidal  Conferenoe'a  Adviaory 
Committee  on  Clvfl  Rulea  to  addreaa  wheth- 
er Rule  >S<a)  ahould  be  amended  to  include 
Uoened  or  certified  paycholodati. 
5ecNoii  J«J 
SecUon  14S  of  the  bill  before  the  Houae 
amende  18  D.&C.  3S1S.  which  deala  with  the 
aale  or  receipt  of  stolen  cooda.  aecuritiea. 
moneys,   or   fraudulent   tax   stampa    The 
aeoond  paragraph  of  that  section  deals  with 
falaely  made,  forged,  altered  or  counterfeit- 
ed aecuritiea  or  tax  stamps.  An  amendment 
last  Congreaa  to  section  SSlft  added  lan- 
guage to  paragraph  two  referring  to  stolen 
or  unlawfully  converted  securities  or  tax 
stampa.  Section  143  of  the  bill  deletea  that 
language  and  reatorea  paragraph  two  of  seo- 
Uen  3315  to  where  It  waa  prior  to  the 
amendment  last  Congreos. 
Seetiont44 
Section  144  of  the  bill  before  the  Houae 
amende  Rule  17(a)  of  the  Pederal  Rules  of 
C:ivU  Procedure,  which  deals  with  who  may 
bring  a  dvU  action.  Pursuant  to  the  Rulea 
l>»«»«Hnf  Act  for  rulea  of  dvll  procedure.  28 
VAC.  3072,  the  Supreme  Court  recently 
transmitted  to  Congreaa  proposed  amend- 
manU  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  cnvil  Prooe- 
dura.  See  H.  Doc.   No.   100-40  (March  2. 
1M7).    The    principal    purpoae    of    these 
amendments   la   to   gender   neutrallae   the 
preaaot  Federal  Rules  of  C\\M  Procedure. 
See  id.  at  03.  The  gender  q>eciflc  phraae 
"with  him"  was  Intended  to  be  stniek  from 
Rule  17(a).  see  id.  at  113  (showing  a  deleUon 
of  the  phraae).  but  the  amendment  to  Rule 
17(a)  as  trananltted  did  not  strike  out  that 
phrase.  *ee  id.  at  10.  Section  144  of  the  bill 
before  the  Houae  effectuates  the  intent  to 
gender  neutralte  Rule  17(a>  completely  by 
striking  out  the  phaae  "with  him". 


Section  t4S 
Section  148  of  the  bUl  before  the  Houae 
amanda  Rule  71A  of  the  Ptoderal  Rulea  of 
avil  Procedure,  which  deals  with  condem- 
nation of  property.  The  amendment  to  sub- 
division (e>  of  Rule  71A  that  the  Supreme 
Court  transmitted  to  Congress  contains  a 
punctuation  error  that  section  14A<a)  of  the 
bill  before  the  House  corrects.  SecUon 
148(b)  of  the  blU  before  the  House  provides 
that  the  amendment  made  by  section  148(a) 
of  the  bill  before  the  House  takea  effect  on 
August  1.  1087. 

nTLBII 

BacAc^round 
Title  II  of  the  blU  before  the  House  Is 
IdenticaJ  to  HJt.  1807.  a  biU  that,  with 
minor  changea.  is  identical  to  a  bill  (H.R. 
3580)  pamri  unanimously  by  the  House  last 
term.  The  Committee's  Report  on  last 
term's  biU.  H.R.  Rep.  No.  432.  OOth  C^xig.. 
1st  Seas.  (1088).  applies  to  the  provisions  of 
Utle  II.  except  as  noted  below.  See  ai«o  131 
Cong.  Rec.  E-177  (daUy  ed.  Feb.  3.  1088)  (re- 
mariu  of  Rep.  Kastenmeier)  (correcting 
printing  errors  in  HJt.  Rep.  No.  422.  OOth 
Cong.,  Ut  Seaa.  (1088)). 

Provtsiflaa  of  UUes  18  and  38  of  the  United 
Statea  Code  known  as  the  "Rules  Ena)>Ung 
AcU"  set  forth  the  procedure  for  amending 
various  rules  of  procedure  used  by  Federal 
courts  and  the  Federal  Rulea  of  Evidence. 
In  brief,  the  rule-making  procedure  begins 
with  an  advisory  committee  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  preparing 
an  Initial  draft  of  a  propoaed  new  rule  or 
amendment  to  an  existing  rule,  which  it 
submits  to  the  Judicial  Conference's  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Rules  of  Practice  and 
Procedure.  The  Judicial  Conference  reviews 
any  propoaal  recommended  by  the  Standing 
Committee,  and  submits  that  proposal,  to- 
gether with  the  Conference's  recommenda- 
tion, to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  acta  upon  the  Judicial 
Conference's  recommendation  and  must, 
before  May  1  of  any  year,  promulgate  any 
new  rule,  or  amendment  to  an  existing  rule, 
of  which  It  approves.  A  new  rule  or  amend- 
ment promulgated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
doea  not  take  effect  untU  00  days  after  pro- 
mulgation (180  daya  after  promulgation  in 
the  caae  of  the  Federal  Rulea  of  Evidence) 
in  order  to  give  Congreaa  an  opportimity  to 
review  the  new  rule  or  amendment  before  it 
takea  effect. 

The  Rules  Enabling  Acta  process  worked 
well  for  many  years,  with  the  Pederal  rules 
hvecmiof  a  model  for  the  sUtes.  New  rules 
and  amendments  to  existing  rules  routinely 
took  effect  without  any  Congreasional  Inter- 
vention. In  recent  years.  iMwever.  Congress 
has  taken  a  greater  interest  In  new  rules 
and  amendments  promulgated  under  the 
Rulea  f:na*»""g  Acta.  Congreaa  Intervened  in 
1073  to  delay  indefinitely  the  effecUve  date 
of  the  propoaed  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence, 
and  subaequently  enacted  a  Congreaslonal- 
ly-drafted  Rulea  of  Evidence,  along  with  an 
"enabling  act"  for  the  Rules  of  Evidence. 
Since  then.  Congress  frequently  has  Inter- 
vened either  to  delay  the  effecUve  date  of. 
disapprove,  or  modify  rules  and  amend- 
ments promulgated  under  the  Rules  Ena- 
bling Acts.  See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  422.  OOth 
Cong.,  1st  Seas.  7-0:  131  Cong.  Rec.  E-177 
(daily  ed.  Feb.  3.  1088)  (remarks  of  Rep. 
Kastenmeier)  (correcting  printing  errors  In 
H.R.  Rep.  No.  422.  OOth  Cong..  Ist  Seas. 
(1085)). 

In  response  to  this  congressional  interven- 
tion, and  to  cHttclsms  of  the  Rules  Enabling 
Acta  proceas.  the  Judicial  (inference  made 


aeveral  changaa  In  the  method  by  which  it 
initlatea  propoaed  new  rules  and  amend- 
ments. Theae  changea  broadened  partidpa- 
Uon  tn  the  rulemaking  proceaa.  and  they 
should  help  ensure  that  propoaed  rulea  and 
amendmenta  are  thoroughly  oonaidercd  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  and  iu  oommltteea 
before  tteing  forwarded  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

liMt  Congress,  the  Suboommlttee  on 
Courts,  Civil  Liliertlea.  and  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice,  under  the  aide  leaderahip  of 
Its  chairman,  the  genUeouui  from  Wlsoonaln 
(Mr.  Kastenmeier).  and  Its  ranking  minority 
member,  the  genUeman  from  California 
(Mr.  Moorbead).  undertook  a  review  of  the 
Rulea  ir"^«"g  Act  proceaa.  That  Subomn- 
mlttee  held  thorough  hearings  on  the 
matter  and  drafted  a  bill  to  reviae  the  Rulea 
Enabling  Acta  proceas  and  to  increase  par- 
Udpation  in  that  process  by  aU  segmenU  of 
the  bench  and  bar. 

The  Subcommittee's  bUl  (HJl.  3550)  was 
recommended  favorably  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  see  H.R.  Rep.  No.  433.  OOth 
Cong..  1st  Seas.  (1088):  Ul  C^ong.  Rec.  E-177 
(daUy  ed.  Feb.  3.  1088)  (remarks  of  Rep. 
Kastenmeier)  (correcting  printing  errors  In 
HJl.  Rep.  No.  432.  OOth  Cong..  1st  Sees. 
(1088)).  The  Committee  found  that  the 
Rulea  En«Hiiwg  Acts  process  lacked  suffi- 
dent  openness  and  that  the  Rulea  Enaldlng 
AcU  contain  provisions  that  have  already 
served  their  purpose,  induding  the  superses- 
sion provisions.  The  Committee  also  found  a 
prollferaUon  of  local  rules,  many  of  which 
conflict  with  national  rules  of  general  appli- 
cability. See  H.R.  Rep.  No.  422.  OOth  Cong., 
1st  Seaa.  18-17  (1088);  131  Cong.  Rec.  E-177 
(daUy  ed.  Feb.  3.  1088)  (remarks  of  Rep. 
Kastenmeier)  (correcting  printing  errors  in 
H.R.  Rep.  No.  433.  OOth  Cong..  Ist  Sees. 
(1085)). 

The  Rules  Enabling  AcU  contain  superses- 
sion provisions.  While  they  are  not  all  iden- 
tically worded,  they  are  all  very  similar.  The 
supersession  clause  of  the  Rules  EnaUlng 
Act  for  the  Federal  Rules  of  <^vU  Proce- 
dure, for  example,  provides  that.  "All  laws 
In  conflict  with  any  such  rules  (promulgat- 
ed under  the  enabling  act!  shall  be  of  no 
further  force  or  effect  after  such  rules  have 
taken  effect." 

Originating  in  the  Rules  Enabling  Act  of 
1034,  thia  clauae  sought  to  ensure  the  re- 
placement of  a  large  nimiber  of  procedural 
statutes  that,  it  was  twlieved.  would  have 
been  difficult  to  Identify  before  those  rules 
were  promulgated.  See  8.  Burkank,  The 
Rvle*  Enabling  Act  of  1934.  130  U.  Pa.  L. 
Rev.  1015,  1050-54  (1082).  In  addlUon,  the 
clauae  was  thought  necessary  In  order  to 
avoid  a  conflict  with  the  Conformity  Act. 
See  id. 

The  original  Justification  for  the  superses- 
sion clause  is  no  longer  valid.  See  H.R.  Rep. 
No.  422,  OOth  Cong..  Ist  Seas.  18-17.  22-23 
(1085):  131  Cong.  Rec.  E-177  (daUy  ed.  Feb. 
3. 1088)  (remarks  of  Rep.  Kastenmeier)  (cor- 
recting printing  errors  In  H.R.  Rep.  No.  422, 
OOth  Cong..  1st  Seas.  (1085)).  The  1048  re- 
codification of  UUes  18  and  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  eliminated  most  of  the  plead- 
ing, practice,  and  procedure  statutes  and  re- 
pealed the  Conformity  Act.  The  superaea- 
sion  clause,  therefore,  no  longer  aervea  the 
puriMse  for  which  It  was  Intended. 

In  addiUon  to  having  fulflUed  IU  purpoae. 
the  superaeaalon  clauae  is  unnecessary  today 
because  Congreaa  tends  to  legislate  against 
the  backdrop  of  the  existing  federal  rules  of 
pracUce  and  procedure.  See.  eg..  Compre- 
hensive Crime  Control  Act  of  1084.  Pub.  L. 
No.    08-473.    11215.    218.   08   Stat.    2014-17 


(1084)  (amending  Rules  33.  35.  38.  40.  54  and 
8<e>(3Kc)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  and  Rule  0  of  the  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure for  the  Trial  of  Miademeanors 
Before  United  Statea  Magistrates). 

Additionally,  Congreaa  has  responded 
promptly  when  the  Judicial  (inference  has 
crltldaed  practice  or  procedure  statutea  that 
interfere  with  the  effident  and  just  admin- 
iatration  of  the  Judicial  system.  For  exam- 
ple, over  many  Congreaaea,  a  series  of  dvll 
prioriUes  were  engrafted  Into  the  United 
States  Code.  Judicial  Conference  criticisms 
of  those  proviaions  led  Congress  to  repetl 
them.  Pub.  L.  No.  08-820.  1401.  08  Stat. 
3358-87  (1084).  See  H.  Rep.  No.  1082.  08th 
Cong.  3d  Seaa.  (1084).  Thus.  In  practical 
terms,  the  supersession  clause  Is  unneces- 


Moreover.  as  a  matter  of  policy,  it  Is 
unwise  to  permit  a  procedural  rule-making 
proceas  to  be  used.  In  effect,  to  overturn 
provisions  of  law  enacted  by  Congreaa.  See 
HJt.  Rep.  No.  422.  OOth  Cong..  1st  Seaa.  13- 
14  (1086)  (discussing  proposed  amendmenU 
to  Rule  88  of  the  Federal  Rulea  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure): 131  Cong.  Rec  E-177  (daily  ed.  Feb. 
3.  1088)  (remarks  of  Rep.  Kastemneier)  (cor- 
recting printing  errors  in  HJl.  Rep.  No.  422. 
OOth  Cong.,  1st  Seas.  (1085)).  FinaUy,  the 
clauae  seems  unnecessary  because  of  the 
doud  placed  over  it  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
dedaion  In  I.NJ3.  v.  Chadha,  482  U.S.  0010 
(1083).  See  HJl.  Rep.  No.  422.  OOth  Cong., 
lstSeaa.l7(1085>. 

The  problem  of  proliferating  local  rules  is 
being  addreaaed  by  the  Judicial  Conference. 
Under  the  able  leaderahip  of  Senior  District 
Judge  Edward  Thaxter  Oignioux,  chairman 
of  the  Judicial  Conference's  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  of  PracUce  and  Procedure, 
a  special  project  has  been  launched  to  study 
the  local  rules  problem.  The  Standing  Com- 
mittee has  retained  Dean  Dan  Coquillette  of 
Boston  College  Law  School  as  a  reporter  on 
local  rules  and  Profeasor  Stephen  Subrin  of 
Northeastern  University  Law  School  as  a 
spedal  consultant.  Dean  Coquillette  and 
Profeasor  Subrin.  together  with  Mary 
Squires,  the  project  director,  have  already 
done  much  valuable  work  and  have  planned 
an  important  conference  on  the  project  for 
November. 

The  House  last  C^ongress  passed  HJl.  3550 
unanlmoualy.  See  130  Cong.  Rec.  H-11308- 
00  (dally  ed.  Dec.  9.  1085).  With  some  minor 
changes,  the  bill  was  reintroduced  this  Con- 
greaa as  HJl.  1507.  and  the  provisions  of 
that  Mil  consUtute  Utle  n  of  the  biU  before 
the  House. 

Section  201 

Section  301  of  the  bill  before  the  House  is 
similar  to  section  1  of  H.R.  1507.  See  HJl. 
Rep.  No.  422.  OOth  C:ong..  Ist  Sess.  19  (1085). 
SecUon  201  provides  that  the  short  tiUe  of 
UUe  II  of  the  bill  before  the  House  is  the 
"Rules  Enabling  Act  of  1987". 
Section  202 

SecUon  202  of  the  bill  before  the  Houae  Is 
idenUcal  to  section  2  of  H.R.  1507.  See  H.R. 
Rep.  No.  422.  OOth  Cong..  1st  Sess.  10-27 
(1086);  131  Cong.  Rec.  E)-177  (daUy  ed.  Feb. 
3, 1086)  (remarks  of  Rep.  Kastenmeier)  (cor- 
recting printing  errors  In  H.R.  Rep.  No.  422. 
OOth  Cong..  Ist  Sess.  (1985)).  Section  3  of 
HJl.  1507  is  identical  to  secUon  2  of  H.R. 
3660  of  the  OOth  Congress,  save  in  one  re- 
spect. 

SecUon  2  of  HJl.  3550  of  the  OOth  Con- 
gress provided,  in  propoaed  28  U.8.C. 
2072(b),  that  a  rule  of  practice  or  procedure 
or  evidence  promulgated  under  28  U.S.C. 
3072  would  not  supersede  any  provision  of  a 


law  of  the  United  Statea,  except  a  rule  of 
practice  or  procedure  or  evidence  (1)  that  is 
in  eff ed  on  the  day  before  the  enactment  of 
the  legialaUon,  or  (2)  that  is  prescribed 
under  38  U.S.C.  ch.  131.  See  H.R.  Rep.  No. 
433,  OOth  Cong..  1st  Seaa.  22-33  (1985).  That 
formulaUon  permitted  supersession  of  rules, 
or  parU  of  rules,  that  had  been  amended  by 
Ad  of  Congreaa  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  legialaUon,  but  would  not 
permit  supersession  of  any  rule,  or  a  part  of 
any  nile,  amended  by  Act  of  Congress  after 
the  date  of  enactment.  Since  that  would 
hamper  the  proper  functioning  of  the  rule- 
making process,  sedion  202  of  the  bill 
before  the  House.  In  proposed  28  V£.C. 
2072(bK3),  provides  that  a  rule  promulgated 
under  38  U.S.C.  2072  supersedes  a  rule  of 
pradioe  or  procedure  or  evidence,  or  a  part 
of  a  rule,  enacted  by  Ad  of  Congress  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  legislation. 
Thus,  any  (Dongreasionally-enacted  rule  of 
pracUce  or  procedure  or  evidence  can  be 
modified  through  the  Rules  Enabling  Ad 
process.  An  enacted  provision  dealing  with 
the  pradice  or  procedure  or  evidence  that  is 
not  embodied  in  a  rule  of  pradice  or  proce- 
dure or  evidence,  however,  cannot  be  modi- 
fied through  the  Rules  Enabling  Act  proc- 
ess. Such  a  provision  can  only  be  modified 
by  a  later  enactment. 

Section  203 

Sedion  203  of  the  bill  before  the  House  is 
identical  to  secUon  3  of  H.R.  1507.  See  HJl. 
Rep.  No.  422.  OOth  Cong..  Ist  Sess.  27-28 
(1985);  131  Cong.  Rec.  E-177  (daUy  ed.  Feb. 
3, 1986)  (remarks  of  Rep.  Kastenmeier)  (cor- 
recting printing  errors  in  HJl.  Rep.  No.  422. 
OOth  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1085)).  SecUon  3  of 
HJl.  1507  is  Identical  to  section  3  of  H.R. 
3550  of  the  OOth  Congress,  with  two  differ- 
ences. One  difference  is  technical.  Sedion 
3(a)  of  HJl.  3550  of  the  OOth  Congreaa 
added  a  new  paragraph  to  38  U.S.C.  604(a), 
designating  the  new  paragraph  as  "(18)". 
SecUon  303(a)  of  the  bill  before  the  House 
adds  an  identical  new  paragraph  to  38 
U.S.C.  604(a).  but  deaignates  the  new  para- 
graph as  "(17)". 

The  other  difference  involves  the  review 
of  local  rules  of  court.  Section  3  of  H.R. 
3550  of  the  OOth  Congress  provided  that 
local  rules  established  by  district  courU 
were  to  be  reviewed  for  consistency  with  the 
naUonal  rules  by  the  Judicial  council  of  the 
appropriate  circuit,  and  that  local  rules  es- 
Ublished  by  the  courts  of  appeals  were  to 
be  reviewed  for  consistency  with  the  naUon- 
al rules  by  the  Judicial  Conference.  That 
formulation,  however,  did  not  cover  local 
rules  that  could  be  issued  by  federal  courU 
that  were  neither  distrid  courts  nor  courts 
of  appeals,  such  as  the  Court  of  Claims  and 
the  Court  of  International  Trade.  SecUon 
203(b)  of  the  bill  before  the  House  correds 
this  oversight  by  providing  for  Judicial  Con- 
ference review  of  local  rules  of  all  federal 
courts  other  than  the  Supreme  Court  and 
distrid  courU. 

Section  204 

Sedion  204  of  the  bill  before  the  House  is 
identical  to  sedion  4  of  H.R.  1507.  See  H. 
Rep.  No.  422.  OOth  Cong..  Ist  Sess.  28-20 
(1985).  Sedion  4  of  HJl.  1507  is  identical  to 
secUon  4  of  H.R.  3550  of  the  OOth  Congress. 

Section  205 
Sedion  205  of  the  bill  before  the  House  is 
IdenUcal  to  secUon  5  of  H.R.  1507.  See  H. 
Rep.  No.  422,  OOth  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  20  (1985). 
Sedion  5  of  H.R.  1507  is  identical  to  secUon 
5  Of  H.R.  3650  of  the  OOth  Congress. 


Section  204 

Sedion  206  of  the  biU  before  the  House  is 
idenUcal  to  sedion  6  of  HJl.  1607.  See  H. 
Rep.  No.  422.  OOth  Cong.,  1st  Seas.  38  (1986). 
Sedion  6  of  H.R.  1507  is  identical  to  section 
5  of  H.R.  3650  of  the  OOth  Congreaa. 
Section  207 

Sedion  207  of  the  bill  before  the  House 
provides  that  the  provisions  of  UUe  II  of  the 
bill  before  the  House  take  effed  on  Decem- 
ber 1, 1987. 

'ntle  n  of  the  bill  is  the  product  of  a 
bipartisan  effort  under  the  distin- 
guished leadership  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil 
Liberties  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
ildx.  KASTsmcnaR].  and  that  subcom- 
mittee's ranlEing  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Mock- 
head].  The  committee  has  benefited 
tremendously  during  the  development 
of  the  Rules  Enabling  Act  of  1987 
from  the  scholarship  and  counsel  of 
Prof.  Stephen  B.  Burbank  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Law  School, 
and  the  committee  is  most  gratef til  for 
his  assistance.  Finally,  I  want  to  ac- 
knowledge the  outstanding  work  on 
this  legislation  performed  by  David  W. 
Beier.  counsel  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Courts.  Civil  Liberties  and  the  Admin- 
istration of  Justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  was  rec- 
ommended without  dissent  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice, 
and  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  again 
without  dissent.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  as  has  been 
described  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Guckmait],  is  one  that 
requires  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
only  insofar  as  it  provides  some  tech- 
nical amendments  to  a  whole  host  of 
provisions. 

But  there  Is  one  substantive  part  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  al- 
luded which  I  would  like  to  Just  de- 
scribe a  little  bit  further. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  wiU  all 
recall  just  very  recently  when  John 
Hinckley,  the  would-be  assassin  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
hospital  environs  applied  for,  and  it 
appeared  th^t  he  might  gain  permis- 
sion to  go  on  a  furlough  from  the  con- 
fines of  the  hospital  to  his  home  area 
or  to  somewhere  else,  I  am  not  sure 
exactly  wheie.  That  is  when  we  first 
discovered  that  in  a  case  where  an  in- 
dividual is  found  not  guilty  by  reason 
of  insanity  that  decisions  for  fur- 
loughs or  off  (»mpus  excnirsions,  as  it 
were,  from  the  ho^ital  to  which  they 
had  been  relegated  as  a  result  of  a 
court  procedure,  that  that  individual 
can  go  on  furlough  subject  only  to  the 
approval  of  the  hospital  mechanism 
that  is  in  place— the  board,  the  doc- 
tors, the  social  workers  who  are  in 
charge  of  those  things. 
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Many  of  us  were  shocked. 

The  r«9onM  Immediately  from  thli 
Member  and  othen  wu  to  see  wheth- 
er or  not  we  oould  put  into  law  a  provi- 
sion which  would  require  that  In  the 
event  of  somecme  beinc  found  guilty 
or  not  guilty  by  reason  of  Insanity,  but 
by  court  Is  ordered  to  be  confined  in  a 
mental  Institution  or  hospital,  that 
that  Individual's  course  of  treatment 
cannot  Include  a  furtough  or  an  off 
campus  excursion  unless  and  tmtll  the 
court  would  review  that  appUcaUon 
•nd  make  a  final  decision  through 
court  procedures,  not  hospital  proce- 
dures. 

Happily,  that  bill  that  we  introduced 
found  Its  way  in  the  form  of  an 
mmendment  Into  the  technical  amend- 
ments that  are  being  presented  as  a 
part  of  this  bllL  I  would  ask  that  the 
House  adopt  the  measure. 

Mr.  Spealw.  i  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2182 
wid  ivge  tts  adoption  by  INS  body  undw  su»- 
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have  6  legislaUve  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bfll  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TNs  bM  was  inMalsd  in  response  to  a  re- 
qusst  by  the  Dspsrtment  of  Justice  end  was 
drallsd  as  oonssnsus  legisialion  by  Itw  majon- 
ty  snd  nrinorily,  wortdng  togslhar  with  rspra- 
saiilaiDSS  nf  ttis  nspartmim  a-'  •*-  '*-*-'«« 
tm.  Although  the  tm%  pixrMtant  are  largaty 
tochnictf  or  nonsubstantive  in  nature,  what 
substwitttfe  chMigss  sf«  made  ware  approved 
in  the  a«ne  bipsrtisan  oonsansus  fashion. 
|>rabiMy  tfte  most  substantive  provisions  sra 
a  psn^  snhsncemant  for  violations  of  18 
U.S.C.  24Z  dsprivation  o«  cMI  rights  under 
color  of  law.  where  bodHy  injury  occurs,  snd  s 
dwMlcation  o(  18  U.S.C.  241.  conspiracy  to 
violste  civil  rights  so  that  tt  protects  "inhabit- 
ants" of  the  United  States  rather  than  simply 
"dlizens"  as  the  statute  now  does.  Both 
changes  wsre  requested  by  the  Depsnment 
of  Jusica.  the  first  to  reflect  the  seriousness 
of  the  offense  snd  ttw  second  to  conform  the 
protective  extent  of  these  two  civil  rights  stst- 


H.R.  2182  was  reported  without  dissent 
from  the  Judk^isiy  Committee  snd  has  re- 
ceived no  CfWdsm  of  which  I  sm  sware.  As  I 
noted  eemer.  the  legislation  has  bipartissn 
support  snd  should  be  spproved  by  this  body. 

I  urge  its  adoption  undsr  suspension. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  ttane. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
OucKMAM]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  2182. 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

•Mr.  OLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 


NATIONAL  HISTORIC  PRESERVA- 
TION ACT  AMENDMENT  EX- 
TENDINO  HISTORIC  PRESER- 
VATION  POND  AUTHORIZA- 
TION 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  1744).  to  amend  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  to  extend 
the  authorization  for  the  Historic 
Preservation  Fund. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.1744 
Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre**  attemJUed,  Tluit  sec- 
tion 108  of  the  National  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Act  is  amended  by  striking  "1987"  and 
Inaertlns  In  lieu  thereof  "1M2". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [BCr. 
Vnrro]  wlU  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MAaumac]  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  MiimesoU  [Mr.  VkhtoI. 

OnmULLBAVB 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Memt>ers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  1744.  the  bill  presently  under 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consxune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  historic  re- 
sources of  this  cotmtry  Americans 
learn  who  we  are  and  where  we  have 
come  from  as  a  people  and  a  nation. 
The  preservation  of  such  resources 
fosters  our  national  sense  of  Identity 
and  provides  us  with  a  sense  of  conti- 
nuity with  both  past  and  future.  Such 
understanding  becomes  even  more  im- 
portant in  this  fast-moving  time  we 
live  in  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  preservation  of  our 
Nation's  cultural  heritage  receives  crit- 
ical support  from  the  Historic  Preser- 
vation Fund.  The  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Fund  helps  support  both  the 
State  historic  preservation  offices  and 
the  National  Tnist  for  Historic  Preser- 
vation. Because  historic  preservation 
in  this  country  Is  undertaken  as  a 
partnership  among  the  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments  with  major  pri- 
vate and  volunteer  efforts  as  well,  the 
Historic  Preservation  Fund  serves  as 


the  "glue"  that  holds  the  system  to- 
gether. States  more  than  match  the 
moneys  they  receive  from  the  Historic 
Preservation  Fund,  making  this  a  very 
good  Investment  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  preserving  our  national 
past.  Without  this  bonding,  we  would 
likely  lose  a  natioruQ  program  of  pres- 
ervation. As  it  is.  the  natioiud  Govern- 
ment spends  only  a  small  fraction  of 
what  is  needed  to  keep  In  place  the  re- 
sources that  protect  our  historic  and 
ctiltural  treasures  nationwide.  Some 
would  write  off  the  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Fund  because  of  tax  law  but  tax 
law  doesn't  help  nonprofit  or  Govern- 
ment entitles  and  the  very  law  Itself 
depends  absolutely  on  the  fund. 

The  authorization  to  deposit  into 
the  Historic  Preservation  Fund  expires 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987— less  than  120  days 
from  now.  H.R.  1744  would  simply 
amend  the  Historic  Preservation  Act 
and  extend  the  authorization  for 
Income  into  the  Historic  Preservation 
Fund  from  1987  to  1992. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  point  out  the  disappointment 
of  myself  and  other  committee  mem- 
bers at  the  level  of  appropriation  that 
has  been  provided  especially  In  recent 
years  under  this  authority.  The  ad- 
ministration posture  Is  very  disap- 
pointing, requesting  zero  fimdlng  year 
after  year.  It  has  therefore  been  an 
uphill  fight  for  the  Congress  to  keep 
even  limited  funding  in  place.  This  is 
Ironic  when  we  look  at  the  Important 
work  that  we  depend  on  States  and 
local  government  to  do  the  certifica- 
tion of  historic  preservation  Federal 
tax  credits,  the  surveys  of  historic  re- 
sources and  sites  and  the  creation  of 
State  historic  preservation  plans. 
Some  States  have  even  threatened  to 
abandon  the  cooperative  venture  be- 
cause of  the  national  government 
mandates  without  the  funding  com- 
mitment justified  to  help  achieve  such 
SUte  fulfilled  tasks.  Fortunately  to 
date  the  Intrastructure  remains  Intact. 
As  we  reauthorize  this  Historic  Preser- 
vation Fund  hopefully  we  will  recom- 
mit ourselves,  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  the  basic  commit- 
ment and  promise  of  the  1966  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act. 

This  legislation  should  l>e  enacted  to 
help  ensure  that  our  past  will  not  be 
lost,  now  or  In  the  future.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  urge  adoption  of  this  measiue  to 
make  certain  that  the  Historic  Preser- 
vation Act  has  some  fuel  in  the  tank 
to  keep  the  engine  running  for  at  least 
the  next  few  years. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
jrield  mjrself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  support  of 
H.R.  1744,  that  would  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Fund  through  1992.  Rather  than 
listing  all  the  reasons  of  why  this  bill 


should  be  given  approval  by  this  body. 
let  me  highlight  only  one  point.  This 
entire  bill  is  only  one  sentence  long 
and  it  allows  a  current  program  to 
remain  in  law  untU  1992.  The  adminis- 
tration does  not  oppose  this  even 
though  they  have  recommended  zero 
funding  in  their  last  several  budgets. 

There  have  been  many  aocompllsh- 
moits  in  protecting  and  keeping  our 
past  available  for  everyone  to  enjoy. 
This  has  been  done  not  only  through 
this  legislation,  but  by  private  individ- 
uals and  groups  and  with  a  favorable 
tax  incentive.  With  strong  backing 
from  the  private  sector  and  the  sup- 
port of  Stete  and  local  government 
this  program  has  continued  although 
not  In  the  degree  that  some  would  like 
but  in  short  It's  alive  and  well,  but 
maybe  not  fat  and  happy. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune 
and  rise  to  point  out  this  bill  enjoys 
the  sponsorship  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  UdaulI,  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lagomar- 
siMo],  the  ranking  minority  member, 
on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Marldtb]  for  rising 
and  being  in  support  of  this  measure.  I 
hope  the  House  will  act  on  this  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Vnrrol  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lagomab- 
snro].  who  has  a  very  great  interest  in 
this  piece  of  legislation.  I  think  they 
have  done  a  superb  Job  with  the  hear- 
ings, and  I  recommend  passage  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
ftirther  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vnrro]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  blU,  H.R.  1744. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMPUTER  SECURITY  ACT  OP 
1987 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  145)  to  provide  for  a  computer 
standards  program  within  the  Nation- 
al Bureau  of  Standards,  to  provide  for 
Govemmentwide  computer  security, 
and  to  provide  for  the  training  in  secu- 
rity matters  of  persons  who  are  in- 
volved in  the  management,  operation. 


and  use  of  Federal  computer  systems, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJt.145 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houte  of 
Repre*entaUve*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKCnON  I.  SKOMT  TtTLg. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Computer 
Security  Act  of  1987". 
SKCtPtntPOSS. 

fa>  In  GKNKitAL.—The  Congress  declares 
that  improving  the  security  and  privacy  of 
sensitive  information  in  Federal  computer 
systems  is  in  the  public  interest,  and  hereby 
creates  a  means  for  establishing  minimum 
acceptable  security  practices  for  such  sys- 
tems, vfithout  limiting  the  scope  of  security 
measures  already  planned  or  in  use. 

(h)  Specific  PuiwosMS.—The  purposes  of 
this  Act  are— 

fiJ  by  amending  the  Act  of  March  3,  1901, 
to  assign  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards responsibility  for  developing  standards 
and  guidelines  for  Federal  computer  sys- 
tem*, including  respontibUity  for  develop- 
ing standards  and  guidelines  needed  to 
assure  the  cost-effective  security  arid  priva- 
cy of  sensitive  information  in  Federal  com- 
puter systems,  drawing  on  the  technical 
advice  and  assistance  (including  toorfc  prod- 
ucts)  of  the  National  Security  Agency,  vihere 
appropriate; 

<2>  to  provide  for  promulgation  of  such 
standards  and  guidelines  by  amending  sec- 
tion 111(d)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949; 

(3)  to  reguire  establishrrient  of  security 
plant  by  all  operators  of  Federal  computer 
systems  that  contain  sensitive  information; 
and 

(4)  to  require  mandatory  periodic  training 
for  all  persons  involved  in  management,  use, 
or  operation  of  Federal  computer  systems 
that  contain  sensitive  information. 

SKC  t.  KSrABUSaUENT  OF  COMPVTER  8TANDAKDS 
FKOGRAM. 

The  Act  of  March  3,  1901  (IS  U.S.C.  271- 
27ShK  is  amettded— 

(It  in  section  2(f),  by  striking  out  "and"  <U 
the  end  of  paragraph  (18),  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (19)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  ";  and",  and  by  in- 
serting after  such  paragraph  the  following: 

"(20)  the  study  of  computer  systems  (as 
that  term  is  defined  in  section  20(d)  of  thU 
Act)  and  their  use  to  control  machinery  and 
processes."; 

(2)  by  redesignating  section  20  as  section 
22,  and  by  inserting  after  section  19  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

"Stc.  20.  (a)  The  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  shall— 

"(1)  have  the  mission  of  developing  stand- 
ards, guidelines,  and  associated  methods 
and  techniques  for  computer  systems; 

"(2)  except  as  described  in  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection  (relating  to  security 
standards),  develop  unifi>rm  standards  and 
guidelines  for  Federal  computer  systems, 
except  those  systems  excluded  by  section 
2315  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  sec- 
tion 3502(2)  of  title  44,  United  States  Code; 

"(3)  have  responsibility  within  the  Federal 
Government  for  developing  technical,  man- 
agement, physical,  and  administrative 
standards  and  guidelines  for  the  cost-effec- 
tive security  and  privacy  of  sensitive  infor- 
mation in  Federal  computer  systems 
except— 

"(A)  those  systems  extduded  by  section 
2315  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  sec- 


tion 3502(2)  of  titU  44,  United  States  Code; 
and 

"(B)  those  systems  whUA  are  protected  at 
all  times  by  procedures  established  for  infbr- 
mation  which  has  been  speeifleatly  author- 
ized under  criteria  estobltstad  by  an  Kxeeur 
live  order  or  an  Act  of  Congress  to  be  kept 
secret  in  the  interest  of  notional  defense  or 
foreign  policy, 

the  primary  purpose  of  which  standards  and 
guidelines  shall  be  to  control  loss  and  unau- 
thorized modification  or  disdontre  of  sensi- 
tive information  in  such  systems  and  to  pre- 
vent computer-related  fraud  arid  misuse: 

"(4)  submit  standards  and  guidelines  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
of  this  sultsection,  along  with  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  extent  to  which  these  should 
be  made  compulsory  and  binding,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  promulgation  under 
section  111(d)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949: 

"(5)  develop  guUeiines  for  use  by  opera- 
tors of  Federal  computer  systems  that  con- 
tain sensitive  information  in  training  their 
employees  in  security  awareness  and  accept- 
ed security  practice,  as  required  by  section  S 
of  the  Computer  Security  Act  of  1987;  and 

"(8)  develop  validation  procedures  far, 
and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of,  standards 
and  guidelines  developed  pursuant  to  paro- 
graphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  this  subsection 
through  research  and  liaison  with  other  gov- 
ernment and  private  agencies. 

"(b)  In  fulfilling  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  is 
authorized— 

"(1)  to  assist  the  private  sector,  upon  re- 
quest, in  using  and  applying  the  results  of 
the  programs  and  activities  under  this  sec- 
tion; 

"(2)  to  make  recommendations,  as  apprx)- 
priate,  to  the  Administrator  of  Qenenl  Serv- 
ices on  policies  and  regulations  proposed 
pursuant  to  section  111(d)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949; 

"(3)  as  requested,  to  provide  to  operators 
of  Federal  computer  systems  tec/tnicoi  os- 
sistance  in  implementing  the  standards  and 
guidelines  promulgated  pursuant  to  section 
111(d)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949; 

"(4)  to  assist,  as  appropriate,  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  in  developing  regu- 
lations pertaining  to  training,  as  required 
by  section  5  of  the  Computer  SecuHty  Act  of 
1987; 

"(5)  to  perform  research  and  to  conduct 
studies,  as  needed,  to  determine  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  vulnerabilities  of,  and  to 
devise  techniques  for  the  cost  effective  secu- 
rity and  privacy  of  sensitive  information  in 
Federal  computer  systems;  and 

"(6)  to  coordinate  closely  with  other  agen- 
cies and  offices  (including,  but  not  limited 
to,  the  DepartmenU  of  Defense  and  Energy, 
the  National  SecuHty  Agency,  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  Office,  the  Office  of  TeOinatogy 
Assessment,  and  the  Office  of  MatiagemerU 
and  Budget)— 

"(A)  to  assure  maximum  use  of  all  existing 
and  planned  programs,  materials,  studies, 
and  reporU  relating  to  computer  systems  se- 
curity and  privacy,  in  order  to  avoid  unnec- 
essary and  costly  duplication  of  effort;  and 

"(B)  to  assure,  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible, that  standards  developed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  (3)  and  (5)  are  consistent  and 
compatible  with  standards  and  procedures 
developed  for  the  protection  of  information 
in  Federal  computer  systems  which  U  au- 
thorized under  criteria  established  by  Execu- 
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"fvJ  ralatad  reaourca$  a»  Odlnad  by  ragulo- 
tiotu  taanMl  bw  tha  AimtnUtrator  for  Oaner- 
al  Sarvieaa  purauant  to  taetioH  111  of  the 
Fadaral  PnperUl  and  Adminiatrativa  Sarv- 
ieaa Act  of  J  94$: 
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ItltaifZ)  of  tha  Fadaral  Propartw  and  Ad- 
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"(V  tha  term  "operator  of  a  Federal  com- 
putar tpatem'  maan*  a  Federal  aoency,  con- 
tractor of  a  Federal  aoene%  or  other  ornani- 
aation  that  proeaaaaa  in/brmation  uting  a 
computer  tyatem  on  behalf  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  aecompUth  a  Federal  func- 
tion; 

"(4)  the  tarm  "aanaitlve  infitrmation' 
maana  any  tnfttrmation,  tha  lot*,  miauae,  or 
unauthortaed  aecaa*  to  or  modifteoHon  of 
wMdk  coiiM  advaraely  a/fact  the  national  tn- 
tareat  or  the  conduct  of  Federal  programa,  or 
tha  privacy  to  which  individuaU  are  enti- 
Oad  under  teetion  SSZa  of  titU  S.  United 
Stataa  Code  ftha  PHvacy  Act),  but  which  hat 
not  baan  tpaeiflcaUy  authoriaed  under  crtte- 
■  ria  eatabUahad  by  an  txeeutlve  order  or  an 
Act  of  Congreae  to  be  kept  tecret  in  the  inter- 
eat  of  national  dafanae  or  foreign  policy:  and 

"lit  the  term  "Federal  agartey'  ha*  the 
meaning  given  auch  term  by  aeetion  3(bf  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Adminiatrativa 
Saroieaa  Act  of  1U9. 

"Sac.  21.  la)  There  ia  hereby  establiahed  a 
Computer  Sytem  Security  and  Privacy  Ad- 
viaory  Board  within  tha  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  ihall 
appoint  the  chairman  of  the  BtMrd.  The 
Board  thaU  be  contpoaed  of  twelve  addition- 
al membert  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
0>mmerce  aa  foUow*: 

"(1/  four  members  from  outride  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment  who  are  eminent  in  the  com- 
putar or  telecommunicationa  induatry,  at 


lauat  oma  of  whom  U  itpraaantativa  of  email 
or  madlum  tiaad  compania*  in  auch  indue- 
triaa: 

"in  four  memban  from  outatda  tha  Fadar- 
al Oovemment  who  are  eminent  in  tha 
field*  of  computar  or  talaeommunieation* 
technology,  or  related  dtaciplinaa,  but  who 
an  not  emptoyad  by  or  rapreaentative  of  a 
producer  of  computar  or  talaeommuniea- 
tion* agutpmunt;  and 

"IV  four  mambart  from  the  Fadaral  Oov- 
ammant  who  have  computer  ayatamt  man- 
agamtnt  experianca.  including  axparience  in 
computer  ayatem*  taeurity  and  privacy,  at 
laa*t  one  of  whom  ^taU  be  from  the  National 
SaeuHty  Agency. 

"lb)  Tha  dutia*  of  the  Board  ahatt  be— 

"ID  to  idantift  emerging  managerial,  tech- 
nieeU,  odminiitrative,  and  phytical  ta/e- 
guard  iaauaa  r^ative  to  computer  ayatamt  ae- 
eurity  and  privacy: 

"12)  to  advite  the  Bureau  of  Standardt 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  tecmity 
and  privacy  ittuea  pertaining  to  Federal 
computer  apatema:  and 

"IS)  to  report  ita  findinga  to  tha  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Director  of  tha  Office  of 
management  and  Budget,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Security  Agency,  and  the  appropri- 
ate Committaea  of  tha  Congreta. 

"Ic)  Tike  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  ahaU  be  four  year*,  except  that— 

"ID  of  the  initial  member*,  three  ahall  be 
appointed  for  terma  of  one  year,  three  ahaU 
be  appointed  for  terma  of  two  year*,  three 
ahall  be  appointed  for  terma  of  three  year*, 
and  three  ahall  be  appointed  for  terma  of 
four  year*:  and 

"12)  any  member  appointed  to  Jill  a  vacan- 
cy in  the  Board  duM  aarve  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  for  wihidh  hia  predeceaaor  waa 
appointed. 

"Id)  The  Board  atiall  not  act  in  the  ab- 
aence  of  a  guorum,  which  ahall  conaiat  of 
aeven  member*. 

'"le)  Member*  of  the  Board,  other  than  full- 
time  employee*  of  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
while  attending  meeting*  of  tuch  commit- 
tee* or  while  otherwite  performing  dutie*  at 
the  regueet  of  the  Board  Chairman  while 
away  from  their  home*  or  a  regular  place  of 
Ifuaine**,  may  be  allowed  travel  expenae*  in 
accordance  with  aubchapter  I  of  chapter  57 
aftUUi.  United  State*  Code. 

'"(f)  To  provide  the  ttaff  aervicea  neceaaary 
to  aaaiat  the  Board  in  carrying  out  it*  func- 
tiona,  the  Board  may  utiltae  peraonnel  from 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standarda  or  any 
other  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
with  the  conaent  of  the  head  of  the  agency. 

"Ig)  Aa  uaad  in  thia  taction,  the  term* 
"computer  *y*tem'  and  'Federal  computer 
ayatem'  have  the  meaning*  given  in  aeetion 
201  d)  of  thU  Act ":  and 

13)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  tection: 

"Smc  21  Thit  Act  may  be  cited  a*  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standard*  Act ". 

SSC  4.  AHEMBUKUT  TO  BMOOKS  ACT. 

Section  tllld)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
AdminUtrative  Service*  Act  of  1949  140 
U.S.C  7i»ld)t  U  amended  to  read  a*  follow*: 

"ld)ID  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  thall, 
on  the  baai*  of  *tandard*  and  guideline*  de- 
v^opad  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ard* pur*uant  to  tection  20(a>  )2>  and  13)  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standard*  Act,  pro- 
mulgate ttandard*  and  guideline*  pertain- 
ing to  Federal  computer  tyttemt,  maJcing 
tuch  itandarxt*  compuUory  and  (rinding  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  Secretary  determine* 
nece**ary  to  improve  Die  efficiency  of  oper- 
ation or  tecurlty  and  privacy  of  Federal 
computar  ty*tem*.  The  President  may  diaap- 


prove  or  modifi)  eve*  atandarda  and  guida- 
line*  if  he  determine*  encA  ocMon  to  be  i« 
the  pubUc  intere*L  The  Praaident'*  author- 
ity to  diaapprove  or  modify  tu^  ttandarda 
and  guidaUngt  may  not  be  dategated.  Notice 
of  tuch  ditapproval  or  modification  thaO  be 
tuttmitiad  promptly  to  tha  Committee  on 
Oovammant  Operation*  of  tha  Houae  of 
Repreaant^ivea  and  tha  Committee  on  Qov- 
emmental  Affair*  of  the  Senate  and  ahatt  be 
puUiahad  promptly  in  the  Federal  Regiater. 
Upon  raeaiving  notice  of  auch  diaapproval 
or  modification,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
ahall  immediataly  reaeind  or  modify  auch 
atandarda  or  guidalinaa  a*  directed  by  the 
Praaident 

"12)  The  head  of  a  Federal  agency  may 
employ  ttandard*  for  the  co*t  effective  aaeu- 
nty  and  privacy  of  tentitive  information  in 
a  Federal  computer  ayttam  within  or  under 
the  tuparviaion  of  that  agency  that  are  more 
ttringent  than  the  tlandardt  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  if  tuch  ttand- 
ard* contain,  at  a  minimum,  the  provition* 
of  thoae  applUMble  *landard*  made  compul- 
*ory  and  binding  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

"I3J  The  ttandard*  determined  to  be  com- 
pulaory  and  binding  may  be  waived  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  in  writing  upon  a 
determination  that  compliance  would  ad- 
vertOy  affect  the  accomplithment  of  the 
miaaion  of  an  operator  of  a  Federal  comput- 
er tyitem.  or  caute  a  major  adverte  finan- 
cial impact  on  the  operator  which  it  not 
offtet  by  government-wide  tavingt.  The  Sec- 
retary may  delegate  to  the  head  of  one  or 
more  Federal  agencie*  axUhority  to  waive 
tuch  ttandardt  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
Secretary  determine*  *uch  action  to  be  nec- 
eaeary  and  detirable  to  allow  for  timely  and 
effective  implementation  of  Federal  comput- 
er tyttemt  standard*.  The  head  of  tuch 
agency  may  redelegate  tuch  authority  only 
to  a  tenior  official  deaignated  pursuant  to 
tection  3S06(b)  of  title  44,  UniUd  Statet 
Code.  Notice  of  each  tuch  waiver  and  dele- 
gation itiall  be  trantmitted  promptly  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operation*  of 
the  Houte  of  Repretentatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affair*  of  the 
Senate  and  *haU  be  publithed  promptly  in 
the  Federal  Regiater. 

"(4)  The  Admini*trator  *hall  revite  the 
Federal  information  retourcet  management 
regulation*  (41  CFR  cK  201)  to  be  coruUtent 
with  the  ttandard*  and  guideline*  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  0/  Commerce  under 
thi*  rubieetion. 

"iSt  At  uted  in  thit  nAtection,  the  term* 
'Federal  computer  *y*tem '  and  'operator  of  a 
Federal  computer  tyttem'  have  the  meaningt 
given  in  tection  20ld)  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standardt  Act ". 
asc  1  nouAL  comrvm  system  skcvuty 
nuiHina 
la)  In  aMMEKAL.—Each  Federal  agency 
thall  provide  for  the  mandatory  periodic 
training  in  computer  tecurlty  awarenett 
and  accepted  computer  tecurlty  practice  of 
all  employee*  toho  are  inx>olved  xcith  the 
management  nte,  or  operation  of  each  Fed- 
eral computer  tyttem  within  or  under  the 
tupervition  of  that  agency.  Such  training 
thaU  be- 
ll) provided  in  accordance  uHth  the  guide- 
linet  developed  pursuant  to  section  20(a)(5J 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standarda  Act  lot 
added  by  taction  3  of  thit  Act),  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulaliont  ittued  under 
tubtection  Ic)  of  thU  tection  for  Federal  ci- 
vilian employee*,-  or 


12)  provided  by  an  alternative  training 
program  approved  by  the  head  of  that 
agency  on  the  baai*  of  a  determination  tfiat 
the  alternative  training  program  U  at  leaat 
a*  effective  in  aceompliahing  the  obiective* 
of  tuch  guidiMnat  and  ragulationt. 

(b)  Taaman  Oancrma.— Training  under 
thU  tection  thatt  be  ttarted  within  $0  day* 
after  the  ittuance  of  the  ragulationt  de- 
tcribed  in  tubtection  Ic).  Such  training  thaU 
be  datignad — 

ID  to  enhance  employee*'  avMreneu  of  the 
threatt  to  and  vulneralMity  of  computer  tyt- 
temt; and 

12)  to  encourage  the  uae  of  improved  com- 
puter aacurity  practiee*. 

Ic)  RaavLATioia.— Within  tix  montht  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thit  Act  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Peraonnel  Manage- 
ment thaB  ittue  ragulationt  preaerlbing  the 
proeedurea  and  tcope  of  the  training  to  be 
provided  Federal  civUian  employeet  under 
*ubaection  la)  and  the  manner  in  tohich 
auch  training  Utobe  carried  out 

SAC    C    AOOmOMAL  KKSFONSlBIUTm  POM  COM- 
FVTEM  SrSTKMS  SMCVMITr  AND  HUVA- 

cr. 

(a)  iDKMTjrtCATioH  Of  SYSTva  That  Com- 
Ttm  SKMsmvt  liaotuuTtOM.— Within  t 
montha  after  the  daU  of  enactment  of  thU 
Act,  each  Federal  agency  ahall  identify  each 
Federal  comptUer  *v*tem,  and  tyttem  under 
devOopment  whiOi  it  within  or  under  the 
tupervition  of  that  agency  and  which  con- 
taint  tenaitive  informatlorL 

lb)  Sactmrrv  Plan.— Within  one  year  after 
the  daU  of  enactment  of  thit  Act  each  tuOi 
agency  ttiall,  contUtent  with  the  ttandardt, 
guidelinat,  poUeiet,  and  reguUMont  pre- 
tcrlbed  purtuant  to  tection  lllld)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  AdminittraHve  Serv- 
ice* Act  of  1949.  ettaMith  a  plan  for  the  te- 
curlty and  privacy  of  eaOi  Federal  computer 
ayatem  identified  by  that  agency  purtuant  to 
lubteetion  la)  that  it  commenaurale  with 
the  ritk  and  magnitude  of  the  harm  retult- 
ing  from  the  lota,  miauae.  or  unauthorized 
acceaa  to  or  modification  of  the  information 
contained  in  tuch  tyttem.  Copiet  of  each 
tuOi  plan  thaU  be  trantmitted  to  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standardt  and  the  Nation- 
al Security  Agency  for  advice  and  comment 
A  tummary  of  tuch  plan  thall  be  included  in 
the  agency 't  five-year  plan  required  by  tec- 
tion 3505  of  titU  44.  United  Stalet  Code 
Such  plan  thaU  be  tubyect  to  dUapproval  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Such  plan  thall  be  revised  an- 
nually a*  neces«ary. 

SEC  r.  DEFINtTIONS. 

At  uted  in  thU  Act  the  termt  "computer 
tyttem".  "Federal  computer  tyttem".  "opera- 
tor of  a  Federal  computer  tyttem".  and  ""ten- 
titive information",  and  "Federal  agency" 
have  the  meaningt  given  in  tection  20ld)  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standardt  Act  lat 
added  by  tection  3  of  thU  Act). 

SEC  a.  KVLES  or  CONSTKVCTtON  OF  ACT. 

Nothing  in  thU  Act  or  in  any  amendment 
made  by  thU  Act  thaU  be  conttrued- 

ID  to  conetituU  authoHty  to  withhold  in- 
formation tought  purtuant  to  *ection  552  of 
HOe  5.  United  Stale*  Code;  or 

12)  to  authorize  any  Fedenl  agency  to 
limit  reetriet  regulate,  or  control  the  collec- 
tion, maintenance,  ditcloture.  ute.  trantfer. 
or  tale  of  any  information  (regardlett  of  the 
medium  in  which  the  information  may  be 
maintained)  that  it— 

I  A)  privately-owned  information; 

IB)  diadotable  under  section  552  of  title  S. 
United  Statet  Code,  or  other  law  reguiring 
or  autliorizing  the  public  ditcloture  of  infor- 
mation; or 

IC)  pitMic  domain  information. 


The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Piusu- 
ant  to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Roc]  will  be  reoognized  for  SO 
mlnates  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Hoktoh]  will  be  recognised 
for  2Q  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roc]. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  tim^  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  woriwd  unusual]^ 
hard  on  this  bill.  I  particularly  want  to 
aclcnowledge  the  leadership  of  Mahukl 
LujAH.  the  ranking  Republican  of  the 
full  committee:  Dono  Walorcr  and 
Davc  McCdkot.  chairmen  of  the  two 
subcommittees  that  dealt  with  this 
legislation:  and  Shcrkt  Bochlcrt  and 
Tom  Lewis,  ranking  Republicans  of 
the  subcommittees.  I  would  like  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  Dait  Ouckmah 
whose  inspiration  and  perseverance 
were  the  driving  forces  behind  this 
bill. 

Hearings  first  began  nearly  4  years 
ago  in  the  subcommittee,  chaired  at 
that  time  by  Mr.  Quckmah.  Since 
then,  many  others,  including  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Oovemment  Oper- 
ati<»is  Committee,  have  Joined  in  as 
the  true  size  and  character  of  the 
problem  became  clear. 

The  biU  that  the  two  committees  are 
bringing  to  the  floor  today  is  a  culmi- 
nation of  2  years'  work.  It  represents 
what  I  believe  is  a  long-overdue  step 
toward  solving  a  growing  problem,  one 
brought  about  by  our  ever-increasing 
dependence  on  computer  sjrstems.  It  is 
no  secret  that  society— and  especially 
the  Oovemment— has  become  highly 
dependent  on  computers  and  the  enor- 
mous quantities  of  information  they 
contain.  Yet  the  low  level  of  protec- 
tion given  to  this  information,  in  most 
cases,  makes  It  vulnerable  to  all  Idnds 
of  abuse. 

I  believe  these  steps  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  protecting  the  vast  array 
of  information  with  which  we  entrust 
the  Federal  Government.  For  exam- 
ple, the  committee  received  testimony 
that  computer  fraud  and  abuse  cost 
the  Oovemment  an  estimated  $1  bil- 
lion each  year,  largely  because  of  inad- 
equate safeguards  in  various  financial 
and  benefit  systems.  Another  area 
that  concerns  me  greatly  Is  the  integ- 
rity of  air  traffic  control  information. 
The  FAA  absolutely  depends  on  these 
data  to  keep  airplanes  from  colliding 
in  the  skies.  Yet  there  is  very  little 
protection  from  the  possible  criminal 
action  of  a  disgruntled  person.  Al- 
though unlikely,  the  consequences  of 
such  action  could  be  a  major  air  disas- 
ter. We  simply  must  take  reasonable 
precautions  to  assure  the  integrity  of 
this  information. 

HJl.  145  accomplishes  two  objectives 
that  will  lead  to  much  greater  security 


of  Federal  computer  systenc  First,  tt 
fMiii«  for  improved  training  of  Fedenl 
workers  in  good  computer  secuitty 
practice.  And  it  provides  a  strength- 
ened focal  point  for  developing  policy 
and  guidance  for  tbe  elvD  agenelw 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  provtskms  of  this 
bill  were  worked  out  over  maor 
months  and  with  great  care.  I  believe 
we  have  a  strong  consensus  amcmg 
both  committees  that  the  bill  is  a 
practical  and  cost-effective  i^iproach.  I 
recommend  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 

my  time.  .  ^  .  ^ 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H  Jl.  145.  the  Computer  Security  Act 
of  1987.  This  legislation  is  the  product 
of  many  months  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Government  Operations  and 
Science  Committees,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  administration  on  the  other.  I 
believe  we  have  fashioned  a  good,  work- 
able bill  worthy  of  the  support  of  all  of 
the  Members. 

Many  people  deserve  credit  for  put- 
ting this  bill  together.  The  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Sdmce  and 
Technology.  Mr.  Roc.  just  mentioned 
many  of  them  and  I  would  like  to  reit- 
erate some  of  them.  First  of  all.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  include  the  chairman  of 
my  committee,  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment Operations.  Chairman  Jack 
Brooks,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy. Bob  Roc  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Science  Committee. 
MAinixL  LujAH  and.  of  course,  Con- 
gressman Dam  Olickmah  and  the  origi- 
nal sponsor  of  this  legislation, 

I  also  would  like  to  include  in  that 
list  the  White  House  Chief  of  Staff 
Howard  Baker.  National  Security  Ad- 
viser Frank  Carlucd.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Malcolm  Bal<tarige.  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  Will  Taft.  and 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Di- 
rector Jim  Miller. 

They  worked  hard  and  made  it  possi- 
ble for  us  to  bring  this  landmark  legis- 
lation to  the  floor  and  I  think  we  can 
all  be  proud  of  our  work  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  145  assigns  to  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  respon- 
sibility for  developing  standards  and 
guidelines  to  assiire  the  cost-effective 
security  and  privacy  of  sensitive,  non- 
classified information  in  Federal  com- 
puter systems.  There  is  no  question  of 
the  need  for  a  prxident  tightening  of 
computer  security  in  the  Federal  Oov- 
emnient.  The  legidation  responds  to 
this  need  by  requiring  tl»e  establish- 
ment of  seciulty  plans  by  all  operators 
of  Federal  computer  systems.  It  also 
mandates  periodic  training  in  accepted 
computer  security  practice  for  all  per- 
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lawilfd  in  the  numsceinent.  use, 
or  opcrmtkn  of  thoM  aystems. 

This  bill  it  dtnetcd  toward  ■enilUve 
oomiNiter  Infonnatlon  lueh  m  Social 
Seeurtty.  tax.  and  cennis  reoordi. 
Ther«  to  a  luaMlin  naed  to  oootrol  low 
and  uaautborlMd  modification  or  dl»- 
eiamfc  of  MBSltive  infannation  In 
sueh  ayatona.  both  to  protect  peraonal 
privacy  and  to  pravent  ocNoaputer-relat- 
ad  fraud  and  abuw. 

I  want  to  note  that  HJl.  145  applies 
only  to  computer  systcma  which  do 
not  contain  da«tfled  information. 
Thla  aUowa  the  defense  and  intelll- 
gWMe  «*?»"««nnit4—  to  meet  their  spe- 
dUe  computer  aeourlty  needs  in  what- 
ever manner  ia  appropriate  for  them. 

I  have  mentioned  that  HJl.  146  Is 
the  product  of  necotlatlons  that  led  to 
a  compromise  acceptable  to  ftll  sides. 
The  main  point  of  controversy  was 
which  acency  In  the  Oovemment 
should  have  primary  responsiblUty  for 
settinc  computer  security  standards 
for  systems  which  contain  unclassified 
Information.  The  National  Security 
Agency  has  great  expertise  In  the  area 
of  ccmputer  security,  but  that  exper- 
tise is  narrowly  focused  to  meet  Intelli- 
gence and  national  security  needs.  The 
Oovonment  Operations  Committee, 
the  Sdenoe,  Space  and  Technology 
Committee,  and  the  admlnlstraUon 
have  all  concluded  that  the  security 
reapoiwibfllty  for  setting  security 
standards  for  other  systems  properly 
lies  with  a  civilian  agency  like  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards.  NB8  is  ex- 
perienced In  setting  computer  stand- 
aitto.  It  understands  the  need  of  civil- 
ian agendea  and  users  of  similar  sys- 
tems In  the  business  world,  and  It 
deals  regularly  with  a  wide  range  of 
ccMoputer  equipment  vendors.  It  Is  best 
able  to  do  the  Job  called  for  in  HJl. 
146. 

The  compromise  directs  NBS  to  de- 
velop the  Oovemmentwide  standards 
and  guldellnea.  drawing  upon  the  work 
of  the  National  Secxirlty  Agency, 
where  it  Is  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  unclaaslfied  systems.  The  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  has  a  role  with 
regard  to  standards  or  guidelines,  but 
It  is  advisory  to  NBS.  Clearly,  these 
two  agencies  must  work  together  If 
the  Oovemment  is  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  technical  resources  which 
are  available  between  them.  However, 
it  is  my  belief— and  one  shared  by 
both  commltteea— that  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  most  be  the  clear 
leader  when  we  are  dealing  with  civil- 
ian programs. 

Mr.  I^Maker.  enactment  of  HJt.  145 
will  establish  a  framework  for  correct- 
ing the  defects  and  lapses  in  our  cur- 
rent means  of  securing  Oovemment  ci- 
vilian computer  systema.  The  bill  is 
supported  by  the  administration. 
White  Hoxiae  and  agency  officials 
worked  closely  with  both  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemment  Operations  and 
the  Committee  on  Science.  Space,  and 


Technology  to  achieve  this  oompro- 
mlae  version.  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  Mr.  Jack  Brooks. 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment Operations.  I  rise  in  full  sup- 
port of  the  Computer  Security  Act  of 
1987.  I  want  to  commend  Chairman 
RoK.  Congressman  Olicxiiak.  and  the 
othe.-  members  of  the  Science.  Space, 
and  Technology  Committee  for  their 
excellent  work  on  this  legislation. 
During  the  3  days  of  hearings  held  by 
the  Oovemment  Operations  Commit- 
tee, we  found  that  a  strong  computer 
security  program  was  urgently  needed 
to  protect  the  Oovemment's  comput- 
erized data  bases  from  unauthorized 
manipulation  and  potential  destruc- 
tion. 

Current  estimates  from  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  Indicate  that 
over  $60  billion  is  spent  annually  by 
Federal  agencies  to  acquire,  develop, 
and  use  Information  technology. 
While  it  has  greatly  Increased  the  effi- 
ciency of  Oovemment  programs.  Infor- 
mation technology  has  also  made  the 
agencies  vulnerable  to  outside  penetra- 
tion by  criminal  or  foreign  elements. 

H.R.  145  would  correct  this  problem 
by  increasing  the  awareness  of  the 
critical  importance  of  computer  securi- 
ty in  Federal  agencies.  To  accomplish 
this  goal,  the  bill  sets  up  within  the 
National  Bxireau  of  Standards  a  Oov- 
emmentwide computer  security  pro- 
gram to  assess  the  vulnerability  of 
Federal  information  systems.  NBS  is 
also  required  to  develop  standards  and 
guidelines  to  defend  against  unauthor- 
ized access  to  vital  Oovemment  Infor- 
mation and  for  mandatory  training  of 
Federal  employees. 

In  addiUon.  H.R.  145  would  require 
NBS  to  create  a  Computer  Security 
Board  composed  of  experts  from  the 
Oovemment  and  the  private  sector. 
The  bill  also  makes  it  clear  that  noth- 
ing in  this  act  wlU  affect  the  release  of 
Information  as  required  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  or  other 
laws. 

During  the  committee's  consider- 
ation of  the  bill,  concerns  were  raised 
by  a  wide  range  of  witnesses  that  ac- 
tions by  a  few  DOD  officials  under  na- 
tional security  decision  directive  145 
and  the  Pobidexter  directive  were 
leading  to  "Big  Brotherism."  To  allay 
these  concerns,  we  worked  with  the 
administration  to  ensure  that  a  civil- 
Ian  mcency.  NBS.  would  be  in  charge 
of  this  important  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that,  as  a  result 
of  our  Joint  efforts,  the  administration 
has  given  its  full  support  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  I  urge  all  Members  to 


do  likewise  and  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Computer  Security  Act  of  1087. 

I  also  request  permission  to  include 
at  the  close  of  my  comments  a  letter 
from  the  very  able  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Jim  C.  Miller  HI,  on  this  very  subject 
in  which  he  agrees  with  the  substance 
of  this  legislation  and  he  adds  the 
fact,  which  we  all  ought  to  be  aware 
of,  that  the  National  Seciulty  Agency 
will  be  utilized  and  will  be  drawn  upon 
to  give  available  technical  Information 
to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
as  a  workout  of  these  guidelines.  They 
are  not  obligated  to  do  that.  Mr. 
Miller  points  that  out.  It  Is  advisory, 
subject  to  the  appropriate  national 
board  of  a  standards  review. 

The  text  of  the  letter  referred  to  is 
as  follows: 

Omcs  or  MAaAasuirr  Ain>  Budokt, 

Waahinoton.  DC.  Mat  12.  im. 
Hon.  Jack  Bbooks. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
eration*. Houte  of  Representatives, 
WaMhinifton,  DC. 

Dkak  Ms.  CHAiKMAir  I  mm  plesaed  that 
throush  Intensive  consultAtions  between 
the  Admlnlstrmtlon  and  the  Congress  great 
progress  has  been  made  toward  agreement 
on  a  Computer  Security  Act  of  1987.  I  hope 
that  this  sUtement  of  administration  views 
will  assist  In  offering  construction  solutions 
to  areas  where  further  improvements  are 
desirable. 

As  we  have  reviewed  H.R.  145.  a  primary 
concern  has  been  to  assure  that  roles  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  (NBS)  and 
the  National  Security  Agency  (N8A)  are  dis- 
charged in  a  manner  that  will  promote  a 
sound  public  policy  and  result  in  efficient, 
cost  effective,  and  productive  solutions.  In 
this  regard  it  is  the  Administration's  posi- 
tion that  NBS.  in  developing  Federal  stand- 
ards for  the  security  of  computers,  shall 
draw  upon  technical  sec\irity  guidelines  de- 
veloped by  N8A  In  so  far  as  they  are  avaU- 
able  and  consistent  with  the  requirements 
of  civil  departments  and  agencies  to  protect 
data  processed  in  their  systems.  When  de- 
veloping technical  security  guidelines.  NSA 
will  consult  with  NBS  to  determine  how  iU 
efforts  can  best  support  such  requirements. 
We  believe  this  would  avoid  costly  duplica- 
tion of  effort. 

Computer  security  standards,  like  other 
computer  standards,  will  be  developed  in  ac- 
cordance with  Mtablished  NBS  procedures. 
In  this  regard  the  teciinical  security  guide- 
lines provided  by  NSA  to  NBS  wUl  be  treat- 
ed as  advisory  and  subject  to  appropriate 
NBS  review.  In  cases  where  civil  agency 
needs  will  best  be  served  by  standards  that 
are  not  consistent  with  NSA  technical 
guidelines,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will 
have  authority  to  issue  standards  that  best 
satisfy  the  agencies'  needs.  At  the  same 
time  agencies  will  retain  the  option  to  ask 
for  Prealdentlal  review  of  standards  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  which  do 
not  appear  to  be  consistent  «1th  U.S.  public 
Interest.  Including  that  or  our  national  secu- 
rity. I  am  enclosing  proposed  changes  to  the 
present  text  of  H.R.  146  which  are  consist- 
ent with  the  NB8-NSA  relationship  outlined 
above  and  make  several  minor  changes  that 
would  further  improve  the  bill. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  a  re- 
ported bill  within  the  parameters  outlined 


In  this  letter  wUI  have  the  Administration's 
support. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jambs  C.  Mnxsa  ni. 

Director. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico,  Mr.  Mahuxl  Lujah,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy, one  of  the  principal  architects  of 
this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimity 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
fine  leadership  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time  and  for  those 
kind  remariLs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  145,  as  amended  by  the  Science, 
Space,  and  Technology  Committee. 
This  bill  is  the  product  of  extensive 
negotiations  with  the  administration, 
the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  the  Science  Committee. 
H.R.  145  seeks  tc>  focus  the  civil  agen- 
cies' attention  on  the  need  for  comput- 
er security  training  and  cost-effective 
procedures  for  protecttag  sensitive 
Government  information  from  unau- 
thorized uses. 

I  have  expressed  strong  reservation, 
in  the  past,  with  various  provisions  in 
the  bill,  as  Introduced.  The  bill  esUb- 
lished.  within  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  [NBSl.  the  authority  to  de- 
velop computer  security  guidelines  and 
standards  for  civil  agencies.  I  feel 
strongly  that  thif;  should  be  done  with 
fuU  knowledge  and  review  of  any  and 
all  existing  Federal  efforts  in  this 
area.  Whether  it  be  within  the  classi- 
fied commimity.  or  not.  substantial 
taxpayer  dollars  have  gone  toward  cre- 
ating a  wealth  of  technical  informa- 
tion on  computer  security  measures. 

Under  H.R.  145.  as  reported  by  the 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee. NBS  can  draw  upon  such  ex- 
pertise, so  as  to  minimize  duplication 
of  effort  and  to  encourage  coordina- 
tion with  the  National  Seciulty 
Agency  [NSAl.  While  there  may  be 
the  need  for  NBS  to  recommend  more 
cost-effective  measures  than  that 
which  the  classified  commimity  re- 
quires, this  should  never  be  done  with- 
out "the  left  hand  luiowing  what  the 
right  hand  is  doing." 

To  further  enhance  Intra-Federal  co- 
operation, the  10th  National  Comput- 
er Security  Conference,  sponsored  by 
NSA  and  NBS.  will  be  held  September 
21-24,  1987.  The  theme  of  this  year's 
conference  is  "Computer  Security— 
from  Principles  to  Practices."  This 
conference  should  assist  in  bringing 
together,  not  only  Federal  agencies, 
but  also  State  and  local  governments, 
the  private  sector  and  academla  in  a 
setting  that  encourages  the  sharing  of 
technical  Information  and  expertise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  addresses  the 
need  to  secure  t^ensitive  information. 
This  is  distinct  from  Information  that 
is  clearly  under  the  classified  umbrel- 


la. Nevertheless,  there  may  be  in- 
stances when  a  Federal  agency  or  a 
Federal  computer  system  may  Involve 
the  use  of  classified  and  nonclassified 
information.  Under  such  circum- 
stances. H.R.  145  gives  authority  to 
agency  heads  to  elect  the  more  secure 
standards,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  need 
for  dual  security  procedures. 

As  the  fine  points  of  this  legislation 
have  been  worked  out  over  the  last 
several  months,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  passage  of  this  legislation.  I 
believe  it  will  assist  in  raising  comput- 
er security  procedures  "up  the  ladder" 
of  priorities  in  the  Federal  civilian 
agencies. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  OlickmahI. 
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Mr.  OLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  before  us  today  is  the  product  of  2 
year's  work  by  two  committees,  as  well 
as  the  leadership  provided  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Roe]. 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Brooks],  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Hortoh],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Lujan]. 

All  of  these  gentleamn  deserve  a 
great  deal  of  praise  today  for  getting 
this  bill  to  the  floor. 

The  need,  for  H.R.  145  was  first 
identified  in  hearings  held  almost  4 
years  ago.  At  that  time,  we  noted  that 
the  Federal  Government  had  become 
totally  dependent  on  automated  infor- 
mation systems  to  perform  a  multi- 
tude of  essential  services.  Further- 
more, the  information  stored  in  Gov- 
ernment computers  and  transmitted 
over  various  communications  networks 
is  vulnerable  to  unauthorized  access 
and  disclosure,  fraudulent  manipula- 
tion, and  disruption.  The  situation  was 
descrll>ed  as  the  electronic  equivalent 
of  leaving  the  bank  door  open. 

Tet,  despite  the  potential  serious 
consequences  of  these  threats,  we 
found  little  evidence  of  an  overall,  sys- 
tematic approach  to  computer  and 
communications  security. 

Of  particular  concern  was  the  level 
of  security  awareness  among  people 
who  operate,  use  and  manage  comput- 
ers. Such  people  are  extremely  impor- 
tant in  a  security  sense  because,  as 
studies  have  shown,  they  are  the 
greatest  problem.  It  is  not  the  much 
publicized  hacker,  worldng  to  pene- 
trate from  the  outside.  Rather,  it  is 
the  insider,  the  one  who  already  has 
authorized,  that  causes  the  greatest 
damage,  in  practice. 

Tet.  as  we  learned  from  OAO's 
survey  of  25  ccMnputer  systems,  there 
is  very  little  formalized  effort  made  to 
reach  these  individuals,  to  make  them 
aware  of  system  vulnerabilities  and 
the  Importance  of  enhancing  security. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  145  is  to 
strengthen  this  link.  It  does  this  by  es- 
tablishing a  research  program  at  the 


National  Bureau  of  Standards  aimed 
at  developing  guidance  for  use  by 
agencies  in  structuring  con^uter  secu- 
rity awareness  training  programs  for 
their  employees.  It  also  requires  that 
such  training  be  given  periodically  in 
each  agency. 

The  blU  also  establishes  a  focal  point 
within  the  Oovemment  for  developing 
computer  system  security  standards 
and  guidelines  to  protect  unclassified, 
but  sensitive,  information.  The  organi- 
zation location  of  this  focal  point  is 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
The  need  for  this  provision  was  preci- 
pitated by  National  Security  Decisi<m 
Directive  145,  a  directive  Issued  by  the 
President  about  3  years  ago.  The  pur- 
pose of  NSDD-145  was  to  deal  broadly 
with  Oovemment  computer  security,  a 
widely  recognized  problem.  The  imple- 
menting means  is  an  interagency  com- 
mittee invested  with  the  authority  to 
Issue  Oovemmentwide  policy  and 
guidance. 

Both  committees  held  hearings  on 
the  implications  of  NSDD-145.  Both 
concluded  that  although  there  Is  a 
clear  need  for  better  centralized  lead- 
ership in  this  area,  the  particular  for- 
mula in  NSDD-145— which  favors  the 
military- Is  ini^propriate  for  handling 
civilian  needs.  For  this  reason.  HJl. 
145  establishes  a  civil  counterpart  to 
develop  policy  and  guidance  for  pro- 
tecting unclassified,  sensitive  informa- 
tion. 

Ii4r.  Speaker.  I  believe  we  have 
ample  evidence  of  a  disaster  waiting  to 
happen  in  the  Federal  sector.  I  think 
virtually  all  Members  agree  with  the 
need  to  strengthen  our  overall  posture 
in  the  computer  security  area.  I  also 
feel  we  have  an  acceptable  and  cost-ef- 
fective vehicle  for  dealing  with  the 
problem.  I  urge  passage  of  HJl.  145. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  close,  in  addi- 
tion to  thanking  the  Members  that  I 
did  today.  I  wish  to  thank  the  majori- 
ty and  minority  staff  on  both  commit- 
tees for  being  so  helpful,  and  give  par- 
ticular reference  to  Rob  Ketcham  and 
Tony  Taylor  from  the  Committee  on 
Science.  Space,  and  Technology  who 
did  a  great  deal  to  see  that  this  proc- 
ess was  kept  moving  on  the  science 
side  of  this  picture. 

I  am  sure  there  are  comparable 
staffs  from  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations  who  also  deserve 
that  kind  of  praise,  as  well  as  other 
staff  meml>er8  in  the  Committee  on 
Sdence.  Space,  and  Technology,  so 
with  that.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  145.  the  Computer  Security  Act  o» 
1987.  This  measure,  which  assures  civilian 
control  of  the  computer  systems  of  civilian 
programs,  is  Vhe  result  of  much  hard  worV  on 
the  part  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. The  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion. Aviation,  and  Materials,  and  my  own  Sub- 
committee, Scieoce,  Research  and  Technolo- 
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gy.  I  wwN  to  cw»»«wnt  Mr.  GucmMM.  »m 
o(«tfnri  author  of  ttw  b«.  wtio  hM  pwMMrad 
m  brif^mg  i*  moM  ImportwM  iMiw  to  lh«  •!- 
tMiNon  of  »w  HouM.  M  «•■  M  «w  rwMng 
Rapublcwt  momtMr  of  ttw  Mi  umnmid— .  kfr. 
Luj*ii,  Iw  •«•  tnmil  and  ln«lgW  ho  N»  aditod 
to  »»  ML  I  «lw  wont  to ' 
to  ttio  ailtitiotiOtlon  tar 


The  8PXAKKR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Okat  of  Illinois).  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rok]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  RA.  148.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill. 


■M  of  ootnyrowHs  Ihsy  haw*  showrt  in  hsip-    the  rules  we 

mg  to  crall  a  miinn  wNch  is  Wr.  aquitsbta.    as  amended,  was  passed. 


to  si 


counting  Otiloa  and  other 


Qovamment  Ac- 
rtcisa   ttave 

due  to  oompular- 
ralalod  MmtA  run  into  tha  biMons  of  doNar*. 
^tf^Mtt.  om  Qovsmmsnl  has  a  history  of 
prowidhig  adaquato  aacurity  only  for  comput- 
•rs  prooaosing  daasltiad  data.  Computers  In 
ttw  ctuWwi  agsnoios  remain  wulnarabie  to 
lumiiladBaabls  oulMsrs.  known  as  hackars. 
as  we<  as  to  dtayunttad  or  unhappy  smptoy- 


A  motion 
the  table. 


to  reconsider  was  laid  on 


sacurily  progrvn.  provided  tor  in  this  legisia- 
iton.  Is  biKty  naadad. 

In  1983,  a  report  by  the  Oapanrrwnt  of 
HaMh  wid  Humwi  Servtooa  on  computer 
fraud  m  various  Federal  agancisi 
103  casaa  of  computer  abuaa  and  69 
of  computer  fraud  TDe  avorags  thef 
$117,000  wid  involved  lowlevsl  employees. 
Computor  abuse  typcaNy  invoived  using  a 
Federal  computer  for  outside  business  or  en- 
tsrtrinmenL  Evan  ntdknentary  security  precau- 
tiona  would  hava  prevented  moat  of  Iheee 


aa  145  addreases  theee  security  prob- 
lama  The  measure  assigns  the  National 
Bureau  of  Stwidwds  [NBS]  the  iesponsi)aity 
for  dsveioping.  with  the  help  of  the  Mtional 
Security  Agency,  standards  and  guhMnes,  for 
the  oost-aflsctlve  aacurtly  and  privacy  of  aan- 
sMIva  tniormalion  in  undsasMtod  Federal  com- 
putor syslsms.  The  bit  siso  requires  all  opera- 
tors of  Federal  computer  systems  that  contain 
ssnsitiva  Infonnatton  to  establsh  computer  se- 
curity plana.  Furthermore,  it  mandates  periodic 
Mning  sessioni.  adiiinialaTed  by  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  [OPM],  for  aH  Gov- 
ernment and  Qovemment  corrtractor  empioy- 
eee  who  manage,  use.  or  operate  these  com- 
puters. Let  me  emphasin  that  H.R.  145  as- 
sures civilian  control  over  computers  in  Feder- 
al cMian  agerwies. 

The  Federal  Qovemment  is  the  largest  user 
Of  computers  in  the  Lkiited  States,  accounting 
for  6  percent  of  aN  the  automated  daU  proc- 
eesing  (AtDP]  msrtteL  The  problems  associat- 
ed with  cornputer  security  sre  immense  and 
coatty.  \Me  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore 
them.  Therefore,  I  ask  support  of  my  coi- 
Inegiiee  lor  H.R.  145.  a  biM  that  enioys  biperti- 
sw)  support,  that  has  been  carefully  modified 
to  address  Reagan  administrabon  concerns, 
«id  whk:h  tackiee  the  problem  of  Federal 
computer  security  in  a  straightfonrard.  unam- 
litmffflff  way. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  bill;  it  is  a  landmark  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  tlie 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  ROE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Meml)ers  may  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  H.R.  145,  the  bill  Just 

passed.  

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRATULATIONS      TO      MON- 
TANA U.8-A.  WRESTLING  TEAM 
(Mr.    MARLENEE    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute.)    

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  with  us  today  the  Montana 
U.SJV.  Wrestling  Team. 

Tomorrow  this  team,  after  much 
long  and  arduous  training  and  prac- 
tice, will  be  traveling  to  the  Soviet 
Dnlon;  and  there  they  will  be  chal- 
lenged by  teams  from  all  over  the 
Soviet  Union. 

They  are  our  amt>assadors.  They  are 
clean  cut,  vigorous  youths  of  Montana 
and  of  this  Nation,  and  we  are  proud 
of  them. 

I  wish  them  well  when  they  go  over 
there.  The  Russians  are  hard  to  pin, 
but  I  hope  that  you  pin  them  down 
and  come  back  with  some  medals. 
Congratulations  to  the  team. 


PASSING  THE  HAT  ABROAD-THE 

ADMINISTRATION'S         DOUBLE 

STANDARD 

(Mr.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secre- 
tary Shultz  recently  said  that  he  had 
no  Intention  of  "passing  the  hat" 
among  U.S.  allies  for  financial  help  in 
keeping  shipping  lanes  open  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

On  June  13.  Secretary  Shultz  told 
the  Loe  Angeles  Times:  "The  idea  of 
the  United  States  going  around 
(abroad)  getting  contributions  for  the 
support  of  our  Navy  Just  has  no 
appeal.' 

Bir.  Speaker,  contrast  the  Secre- 
tary's remarks  here  with  the  record  of 
his  top  aide,  EUiot  Abrams,  of  actively 


and  vigorously  soliciting  contributions 
abroad  for  the  Nicaraguan  Contras. 

Secretary  Abrams.  as  we  all  now 
know,  traveled  to  London  under  an  as- 
sumed name  to  meet  with  the  Sultan 
of  Brunei  and  provide  account  num- 
t>ers  for  Colonel  North's  Swiss  bank 
accounts.  Then  he  lied  to  Congress 
about  it. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  administra- 
tion, and  particularly  Secretary 
Shultz,  wants  to  go  it  alone  when  the 
activity  Is  legal,  as  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
without  seeking  the  active  commit- 
ment and  cooperation  of  our  allies. 
But  when  the  administration  wants  to 
conduct  foreign  policy  clearly  In  con- 
flict with  the  will  of  Congress  and  our 
country's  laws,  as  in  Central  America, 
it  finds  our  foreign  friends  convenient 
sources  of  funds. 

Apparently,  passing  the  hat  to  carry 
out  foreign  policy  is  OK  If  the  activity 
is  Illegal,  but  it  is  not  if  it  is  legal. 

This  double  standard  shows  disdain 
for  our  allies  and  contempt  for  Con- 
gress at  a  time  when  the  administra- 
tion badly  needs  the  support  and  coop- 
eration of  both. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  article  re- 
ferred to: 

[Prom  the  U»  Anceles  Times.  June  IS. 
1M7] 

U.S.  WoH'T  Pass  thi  Hat  ros  Patkols  dt 
OuLT,  Shultz  sats 

AitcHoaAOK,  Alaska.— Secretary  of  SUte 
Oeorge  P.  Shults.  in  an  implied  rebuke  to 
concreaalonal  critics  of  Administration 
policy  on  the  Persian  OuU.  s&id  Friday  that 
the  United  States  has  no  Intention  of  seek- 
ing funds  from  Japan  or  nations  in  Western 
E^urope  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  keeping 
the  gaXt  open  to  shipping. 

Shultz.  on  the  first  leg  of  a  7,676-mUe 
fUght  from  a  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation foreign  ministers  meeting  in  Iceland 
to  talks  In  the  PhUlpplnes.  said.  "The  Idea 
of  the  United  States  going  around  getting 
contritnitlons  for  the  support  of  our  Navy 
Just  has  no  appeal.  We  don't  have  to  do 
that." 

Shultz  spoke  to  reporters  Iwfore  his  air- 
craft made  a  refueling  stop  at  Elemdorf  Air 
Force  Base  near  Anchorage. 

After  conferring  with  President  Corazon 
Aquino  in  liCanlla.  Shultz  Is  scheduled  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  Southeast  Asian  foreign 
mliUsters  in  Singapore. 

Members  of  Congress.  Including  Senate 
Republican  leader  Bob  Dole  of  Kaiuas.  have 
called  for  the  Administration  to  obtain  the 
help  of  U.S.  allies  before  undertaking  the 
risky  process  of  escorting  Kuwaiti  oil  tank- 
ers In  the  war-torn  gulf. 

Several  lawmakers  tiave  suggested  that 
Japan  and  West  Germany,  which  receive 
much  of  their  oil  from  the  gulf,  should  t>e 
required  to  make  financial  contributions  l)e- 
cause  their  post-World  War  II  constitutions 
prohibit  them  from  mounting  military  oper- 
ations that  far  from  their  own  shores. 

Although  Shultz  received  no  offers  of 
help  from  NATO  and  President  Reagan  was 
unable  to  get  any  new  commitments  for  the 
U.S.  military  position  \n  the  gulf  during  the 
economic  summit  in  Venice.  Shultz  predict- 
ed that  congressional  opposition  would  fade 
once  the  lawmakers  realize  the  full  extent 
of  British  and  French  activities  in  the  gulf. 


"Tliose  memlters  of  Congress  wlu>  liave 
gone  to  the  area  have  come  ttack  pretty 
much  aaylng  that  it  Is  essential  f or  us  to  t>e 
there,"  Shultz  said. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANAHON 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilmah] 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thursday, 
June  18,  1967  I  was  away  on  official  business 
as  part  of  the  U.S.  dslagation  to  the  Intema- 
ttonal  Conferanoe  on  l>ug  Abuse  snd  llttcit 
Trafficking.  I  was  designated  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House.  Mr.  Wright,  to  be  one  of  two 
lepiasantativas  of  this  distinguished  body.  Ac- 
cordtogly.  I  was  not  able  to  cast  my  votes  on 
s  number  of  amendments  to  H.R.  1777,  s  bill 
authorizing  appropriatktns  for  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969  for  the  Department  of  State. 
Had  I  been  present  I  woukJ  have  voted 
"presenf  on  quonjm  calls  192  and  195; 
"aya"  on  roNcaM  193.  on  agreeing  to  the 
Hergar  amendment;  "no"  on  rolicall  194,  on 
agreeirtg  to  the  C^onyers  amendment;  "aye" 
on  rolicall  196.  on  agreeing  to  the  Bartiett 
amerKlment;  to  the  Fenzel  amendment;  "no" 
on  rolicall  197.  on  agreeing  to  the  Frenzel 
anoendment  as  amended;  "no"  on  rolteall 
198,  on  agreeing  to  the  Doman  amendment; 
"no"  on  roficall  199.  on  agreeing  to  the 
Walker  amendment  to  the  McCkilkjm  amend- 
ment and  "no"  on  roik:all  200.  on  agreeing  to 
the  McCoNum  amendnwnt 


CORRUPTION.     COMMUNISM     IN 

THE  lOOTH  CONGRESS: 

THREAT    TO    OUR    <X)NSTITU- 

llONAL  LIBERTIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Oihgrich] 
is  recognised  for  60  mlntues. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mi.  Speaker,  I  will 
t^llk  today  on  corruption,  communism 
in  the  100th  Congress:  the  threat  to 
our  constitutional  liberties. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  report  to  the 
House  and  to  the  American  people, 
about  a  series  of  threats  which  are  un- 
dermining the  very  fabric  and  spirit  of 
our  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  now  completed 
the  first  5  months  of  the  100th  Con- 
gress. This  Congress  should  be  a  cele- 
bration of  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  ConstltuUon.  This  Congress 
should  be  dedicated  to  the  principles 
of  freedom,  of  representative  govern- 
ment, and  of  a  strong  defense  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people. 

Yet,  after  the  first  6  months  of  this 
Congress.  I  must  report  to  my  fellow 
citizens  that  this  100th  Congress  may 
l>e  the  most  irresponsible,  destructive, 
corrupt,  and  unrepresentative  Con- 
gress of  the  modem  era. 

The  gap  between  the  Constitution 
we  celebrate  and  the  Congress  we  have 
Is  so  great  that  it  is  tnUy  hard  to  be- 
lieve. 


Yet  often  historical  truth  is  far 
stranger  than  any  fiction  we  could 
imagine. 

I  was  reminded  of  the  startling  reali- 
ties of  an  historical  change  recently 
while  reading  Gov.  Dick  Lamm's  Me- 
gatraimias.  He  opened  his  book  with  a 
fascinating  excerpt  from  Gen.  Sir 
John  Hackett's  "The  Third  World 
War,"  and  I  quote: 

There  is  a  nice  story  of  a  poUUcal  prophet 
In  Munich  In  1938.  who  was  asked  to  proph- 
esy what  would  l>e  happening  to  the  bur- 
ghers of  his  dty  in  5,  15,  29  and  40  years' 
time. 

He  l>egan.  "I  prophesy  that  In  5  years' 
time,  in  1938.  Munich  will  be  part  of  a  Ger- 
many that  has  Just  suffered  five  million  un- 
employed and  that  will  be  ruled  by  a  dicta- 
tor with  a  certifiable  mental  iUneas  who  will 
proceed  to  murder  six  million  Jews." 

His  audience  said.  "Ah!  Then  you  must 
think  that  in  15  years'  time  we  will  be  in  a 
sad  plight." 

"No."  repUed  the  prophet,  "I  prophesy 
that  in  1943  Munich  wiU  be  part  of  a  Great- 
er Germany  whose  flag  will  fly  from  the 
Volga  to  Bordeaux,  from  northern  Norway 
to  the  Sahara." 

"Ah,  then  you  must  think  that  in  twenty 
years'  time,  we  will  l)e  mighty  Indeed," 

'No.  my  guess  Is  that  In  1948  Munich  will 
be  part  of  a  Germany  tluit  stretches  only 
from  the  Ell>e  to  the  Rhine,  and  whose 
ruined  cities  will  recently  have  seen  produc- 
tion down  to  only  10  percent  of  the  1928 
level." 

"So  you  think  we  face  blade  ruin  in  forty 
years'  time?" 

"No.  by  1968  I  prophesy  that  real  income 
per  head  In  Munich  will »»  four  times  great- 
er than  now.  and  that  In  the  year  after  that 
90  percent  of  German  adults  will  sit  looking 
at  a  box  in  a  comer  of  their  drawing  rooms, 
which  will  show  live  pictures  of  a  man  walk- 
ing upon  the  moon." 

They  locked  tiin>  up  as  a  madman,  of 
course. 

We  know  how  strange  the  develop- 
ment of  20th  century  German  history 
was,  so  we  know,  too,  in  German  de- 
mocracy one  could  be  killed  by  dicta- 
torship and  horrors  could  follow. 

But  what  al>out  America?  Can  Amer- 
ica face  real  dangers?  Can  there  be 
threats  to  American  democracy?  Could 
our  system  decay,  decline,  and  be  de- 
feated? Could  horrors  follow  in  Amer- 
ica? 

Our  Potmding  Fathers  Imew  how 
fragile  and  how  difficult  self-govern- 
ment is.  They  struggled  for  a  genera- 
tion to  create  a  free  self-governing  re- 
public. In  Benjamin  Franklin's  case, 
he  worked  from  the  Albany  Conven- 
tion in  1754  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  1787  and  lived  to  see 
George  Washington,  sworn  in  as  the 
first  President.  For  33  years  he  strug- 
gled actively  to  help  freedom's  cause. 

As  we  celebrate  the  200th  anniversa- 
ry of  our  Constitution,  we  should  ask. 
what  would  the  Founding  Fathers 
have  done  if  the  following  things  had 
been  true  for  their  generation. 
What  would  the  Pounding  Fathers 

have  done  if  America  were  threatened 

by  a  Soviet  empire  which  was  profes- 
sionally   and    systematically    spying. 


buying  Western  technology,  mobiliz- 
ing its  own  military  resources  on  the 
greatest  peacetime  scale  in  history, 
and  developing  a  Soviet  imperial  team 
which  was  systematically  attaining 
and  undermining  freedom  in  virtually 
every  country? 

What  if  America's  resp<»ise  was  di- 
vided between  inadeqaute  resources, 
sincere  but  ineffective  amatetirism. 
and  a  hardened  minority  of  Americans 
who  were  sjrstematically  imderminlng 
and  crippling  their  own  cotmtry's  aMl- 
ity  to  contain  the  Soviet  empire? 

What  if  the  Soviet  military  buildup 
were  so  consistent,  so  unrelenting,  and 
so  massive  that  even  the  peak  of  the 
Reagan  rearmament  was  pathetically 
small  compared  to  normal,  regular 
Soviet  military  preparations? 

What  would  the  Founding  Fathers 
have  said  if  the  combination  of  Soviet 
systematic  effort  and  American  bu- 
reaucratic and  political  incompetence 
had  led  to  the  threat  that  the  Soviet 
empire  would  dominate  q>ace  and 
ctHnmand  the  dominant  arena  of  man- 
kind's future? 

What  if  the  most  prestigious  analyti- 
cal agency,  a  British  publication,  had 
said,  "The  Soviet  lead  in  space  is  now 
almost  frightening"? 

What  would  the  Foimding  Fathers 
have  done  if  the  Soviet  empire  had 
captured  a  colony  90  miles  off  our 
shore  and  were  using  C^iban  commu- 
nism as  a  puppet  to  capture  parts  of 
Africa  and  Central  America  while 
using  Cuba  itself  to  spy  on  the  United 
States  and  to  establish  naval  and  air 
bases  to  threaten  the  United  States 
and  its  allies? 

What  would  Madison  and  Monroe 
have  said  if  the  Soviet  empire  had 
gained  a  foothold  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent.  threatened  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  began  building  a 
Nicaraguan  Communist  (»lony  that 
could  imdermlne  all  of  Central  Amer- 
ica and  ultimately  destabilize  Mexico 
and  threaten  our  southern  borders? 

What  would  the  friends  of  Lafayette 
have  said  if  freedom  lovers  were  pun- 
ished while  the  friends  of  the  Soviet 
empire  were  rewarded? 

What  would  the  Founding  Fathers 
have  done  if  they  had  learned  that 
Members  of  Congress  were  actively 
helping  communism  and  Communist 
goverrunents? 

What  if  a  Meml>er  of  Congress  had 
sent  his  staff  member  to  Moscow  to 
participate  in  a  Soviet  front  group? 

What  If  Members  of  Congress  were 
actively  raising  money  for  Communist 
guerrillas  against  a  pro-American  gov- 
ernment even  though  their  own  Con- 
gress had  voted  to  help  the  pro-Ameri- 
can government? 

What  If  other  Members  of  Congress 
were  actively  advising  a  Communist 
dictatorship  on  how  to  stirvive  even 
when  the  American  President  was 
warning  that  it  threatened  America? 
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How  would  the  Foundinf  Fathers 
have  reacted  to  the  f  oUowtnc  facte 
two  Memben  of  Congreea  have  ilcned 
fundralatnc  letten  for  croupe  that 
■Mist  Communist  rebels  in  Kl  Salva- 
dor, oat  Member  signed  f  xindralslnc 
letters  for  the  Nlcaraguan  network  to 
lobby  Communists  against  aid  and 
send  AmerloaiM  to  work  for  Nlcara- 
guan  communism:  two  If  embers  have 
threatened  to  cut  off  foreign  aid  to  na- 
tions that  support  the  freedom  fight- 
ers; two  Members  introduced  a  bill  in 
IMS  to  make  it  a  criminal  offense  for 
private  dtlMns  to  send  aid  to  the  Nlca- 
raguan  freedom  ffghters  or  refugees  in 
Costa  Rtea  or  Honduras  but  had  no 
provlskifis  for  cutting  off  the  aid  to 
the  NIcaraguan  Communist  govern- 
ment or  to  the  Communist  guerrillas 
In  n  Salvador  five  Members  publicly 
promoted  and  endorsed  a  report  on 
Contra  terrorism  in  IMC?  It  was  pro- 
moted by  a  pubilB  relations  Arm  regla- 
tered  as  an  offldal  agent  for  the  Nlea- 
ntguan  Communist  government.  One 
Member  held  a  press  conference  to 
sumDort  a  report  written  by  a  member 
of  the  National  Lawyers  Oulld.  the 
most  prominent  front  group  for  the 
United  States  Communist  Party, 
which  itself  has  for  years  been  fi- 
nanced by  the  Soviet  Union.  Five 
Memben  endorsed  the  United  States 
Peace  Counell  on  a  national  confer- 
ence on  Nicaragua  in  1979.  The  United 
States  Peace  Councn  is  the  American 
afflllatf  of  the  Soviet-dominated 
World  Peace  CouncU  started  by 
Joseph  Stalin  in  1949. 

One  Member  spoke  at  the  U.S.  Peace 
CouncO's  founding  conference  in  1979. 
One  Member  arranged  for  a  former 
president  of  the  National  Lawyers 
OuOd.  the  leading  Communist  Party 
United  States  front  group,  to  testify 
about  the  Federal  Biveau  of  Investiga- 
tl<m's  harassment  of  Soviet  front 
groups  in  the  United  States. 

a  1340 

Nineteen  representatives  rigned  a 
letter  of  greeting  to  the  Youth  Festi- 
val (Hganlaed  by  a  front  group,  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  SUte  Depar^ 
ment.  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Finally,  one  chairman  of  the  Con- 
gress edited  a  World  Peace  Council 
publication  that  appeared  In  the 
record  in  the  hearing  on  Soviet  active 
measures.  The  section  taken  out  was 
references  to  activities  of  seven  United 
States  House  Members  who  were  help- 
ing the  Soviet  front  group. 

With  their  exi>erience  of  the  weak 
ineffective  Articles  of  Confederstlon. 
how  would  the  Founding  Fathers  have 
responded  to  a  Congress  which  had 
53ft  voluntary  Secretaries  of  State  and 
S35  voluntary  Secretaries  of  Defense? 

What  would  the  Founding  Fathers 
have  said  if  a  Member  of  Congress 
could  fly  halfway  around  the  world 
and  talk  to  the  press  about  a  wounded 
American  warship  and  our  dead  sailors 


before  the  Navy  Board  of  Inquiry 
could  begin  its  professional  investtga- 
Uon? 

How  would  the  Founding  Fathers 
have  reacted  to  a  consresBlonal  com- 
mittee which  smeared  America's  allies 
names  across  the  front  page,  thus 
teaching  foreign  countries  never  to 
give  America  secret  help  unless  you 
are  willing  to  have  your  country  em- 
barrassed, humiliated,  and  even  crip- 
pled in  the  American  news  media. 

Oeorge  Washington  had  a  strong 
belief  in  executive  privilege,  as  the  key 
to  effective  government  How  would 
he  have  responded  to  the  public  bully- 
ing. brutaUslng,  and  badgering  of  Pres- 
idential assistants  and  even  office  sec- 
retaries by  arrogant  overbearing  Mem- 
bers of  Congress? 

How  would  the  Founding  Fathers 
have  reacted  to  witness  Intimidation 
on  television  that  taught  young  Amer- 
icans, if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  calls,  make  sive  you  consult  a 
lawyer  before  you  agree  to  help  your 
country. 

However,  the  dangers  of  America  de- 
stroying itself  by  its  own  amateur  in- 
competence, congressional  self-de- 
struction, and  the  deliberate  systemat- 
ic efforts  of  a  hardened  pro-Commu- 
nist minority  are  not  all  that  the 
Pounding  Fathers  would  have  found 
unbelievable.  Consider  our  major 
public  health  and  public  safety  crises. 
What  if  the  Founding  Fathers  learned 
that  a  deadly  fatal  epidemic  threat- 
ened every  American  and  the  Oovem- 
ment's  public  health  service  was  argu- 
ing for  a  policy  of  wlllfiil  Ignorance 
which  might  kill  literally  thousands 
and  thousands  of  Americans? 

What  if  Benjamin  Franklin,  our 
leading  scientist  of  that  era,  learned 
that  in  order  to  protect  the  confiden- 
tiality of  drug  addicts,  homosexuals. 
and  prostitutes,  the  source  of  90  per- 
cent of  the  American  AIDS  deaths  so 
far,  the  Government  was  failing  to 
test  and  monitor  high-risk  groups? 

What  if  thousands  of  Innocent  chil- 
dren were  going  to  die  In  the  nineties 
because  no  one  required  their  parents 
to  test  for  AIDS  before  marriage. 

What  if  over  a  million  Americans 
were  spreading  the  AIDS  disease  in  ig- 
norance because  no  one  had  estab- 
lished a  system  for  testing? 

What  If  each  American  ran  a  stead- 
Uy  rising  risk  of  infection  and  death 
because  the  civU  liberties  of  the  AIDS 
carrier  were  now  more  powerful  than 
the  right  to  live  of  healthy  innocent 
Americans? 

How  would  the  Founding  Fathers 
have  reacted  to  that  kind  of  public 
health  crisis? 

Parallel  to  the  AIDS  epidemic, 
maldng  it  worse  and  threatening  the 
American  people  with  yet  another  evil. 
Is  the  drug  epidemic.  What  if  the 
Founding  Fathers  knew  that  in  New 
York  City  alone  there  were  200.000 
drug  addicts?  What  if  they  knew  that 


for  some  countries,  their  export  of  ille- 
gal drugs  to  America  was  their  largest 
source  of  dollars? 

What  if  they  knew  that  for  some 
American  States,  illegal  drugs  were 
the  largest  cash  crop? 

What  if  they  knew  that  In  virtually 
all  of  America  the  underground 
empire  of  Illegal  drugs  had  far  more 
money  and  manpower  than  the  forces 
of  law  and  public  safety? 

Finally,  what  If  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers learned  that  a  passion  for  tech- 
nical and  legalistic  procedures  mini- 
mised the  risk  to  all  criminals.  Includ- 
ing dnig  dealers,  and  maximized  the 
threat  to  the  lives  of  Innocent  Ameri- 
cans and  to  their  property? 

The  Founding  Fathers  wrote  a  Con- 
stitution to  secure  Justice,  not  to  pro- 
vide loopholes  and  escapes  for  the 
guilty. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

While  the  ConaUtuUon  protects  kgalnst 
Invasions  of  Individual  rishts.  It  U  not  »  sui- 
cide pact,  yet  on  AIDS  and  drugs  the 
Founding  Fathers  would  find  some  Ameri- 
can arguing  for  a  suicide  pact  of  dvU  Uber- 
tarlanianrun  riot. 

Turning  from  threats  to  public 
safety,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
what  would  the  Founding  Fathers 
have  found  hard  to  l>elleve  about  the 
American  economy  In  1987?  The 
Founding  Fathers  all  believed  in  bal- 
anced budgets,  honest  money,  and  en- 
trepreneurial free  enterprise.  Most  of 
them  had  been  successful  in  business 
or  in  commercial  agriculture.  They 
hated  inflation,  expected  pay-as-you- 
go  budgets  and  wanted  a  vibrant,  dy- 
namic Job  and  wealth-creating  private 
econ<»ny. 

What  If  the  Founding  Fathers 
learned  that  in  the  last  34  years  the 
Congress  had  approved  foiu-  lialanced 
budgets  and  30  deficits? 

What  if  the  Founding  Fathers 
learned  that  the  total  surplus  since 
1954  was  $7.6  blUion  and  the  total  defi- 
cit for  those  34  years  was  $2,307  bil- 
Uon? 

What  would  the  Founding  Fathers 
think  if  we  had  dishonest  Inflationary 
money  that  in  recent  years  caused  13- 
percent  inflation  and  22-percent  inter- 
est rates? 

How  big  a  crisis  would  the  Founding 
Fathers  think  we  had  If  75  percent  of 
the  Japanese  tested  scored  higher  in 
math  than  the  top  5  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans? 

How  concerned  would  the  Foimding 
Fathers  be  If  the  school  systems  were 
producing  graduates  Incapable  of  in- 
formed citizenship  because  they  knew 
no  history,  no  geography,  and  in  trag- 
ically too  many  cases,  could  not  read 
the  diploma  they  received  at  gradua- 
tion? 

How  would  the  Founding  Fathers 
have  reacted  to  a  welfare  program 
which  replaced  our  Creator's  endow- 
ment of  the  right  to  pursue  happiness 


with  food  stamps,  bureaucratic  hous- 
ing and  a  poverty-plantation  mentality 
in  which  work  and  self-help  were  dis- 
couraged, an  America  in  which  the 
civil  liberties  of  drug  addicto,  prosti- 
tutes, and  homosexuals,  to  have  and 
qjread  AIDS  was  protected  and  the 
civil  liberties  of  drug  dealers  was  vigor- 
ously supported? 

How  surprised  would  the  Foimding 
Fathers  be  to  discover  that  there  were 
no  civil  liberties  for  workers  in  the 
construction  Industry?  Indeed,  what  if 
the  very  people  who  voted  to  protect 
the  civU  liberties  of  drugs  and  AIDS 
carriers  also  voted  to  force  workers  to 
Join  labor  unions  which  had  officials 
convicted  of  racketeering  and  bribery 
and  voted  to  force  woricers  to  Join 
unions  that  had  directly  engaged  in  vi- 
olence and  been  convicted  of  that  vio- 
lence? 

What  if  the  Founding  Fathers  dis- 
covered that  big  labor  had  such  enor- 
motis  power  that  APL-CIO  executive 
Howard  Samuels  could  boast  in  Time 
magazine:  "We  control  the  committees 
and  the  agenda  on  the  floor." 

How  would  the  Founding  Fathers 
have  reacted  to  a  leftwing  big  labor 
use  of  the  legal  system  which  tried  a 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Ray  Donovan,  and 
forced  him  to  resign  from  office  and 
spend  millions  of  dollars  defending 
himself  from  a  politically  inspired  case 
so  weak  that  both  the  Judge  and  the 
Jury  foreman  condemned  the  left-wing 
pro-lalx>r  union  prosecutor  for  bring- 
ing it? 

How  would  the  Founding  Fathers 
have  responded  to  an  independent 
prosecutor  system  which  threatened 
to  jail  active  anti-Communists,  while 
ignoring  active  pro-Communists? 

How  would  the  Founding  Fathers 
have  appraised  a  system  in  which  a 
leading  political  figure  could  be  in- 
volved in  killing  someone,  fail  to 
report  it  to  the  law,  avoid  the  normal 
legal  processes  and  in  a  few  years  be 
considered  the  appropriate  chairman 
of  a  Judiciary  Committee  which  would 
oversee  all  Federal  Judgeship  appoint- 
ments? 

Faced  with  our  ethics  problems,  how 
would  the  Founding  Fathers  have  re- 
sponded to  these  examples  of  seeming- 
ly inappropriate  behavior?  One 
Member  is  accused  of  using  his  cam- 
paign funds  Improperly,  traveling  Im- 
properly, improperly  intervening  with 
the  Defense  Department  on  behalf  of 
a  contractor  and  having  his  wife  paid 
by  the  contractor?  There  was  no  Inves- 
tigation. 

One  Member  is  accused  of  abusing 
his  campaign  funds  in  his  financial 
disclosure  forms.  The  Ethics  Commit- 
tee finds  him  gxiilty  in  such  a  back- 
handed, indirect  way,  that  the 
Member  was  able  to  declare,  "They  ex- 
onerated me  completely." 

One  Member,  a  committee  chair- 
man, is  involved  in  a  series  of  errors, 
including  a  $1,500,000  error  on  how 


much  he  had  earned  one  year  on  the 
value  of  his  property,  including  a 
series  of  phone  calls  to  a  Federal  Reg- 
ulatory Agency  which  he  had  over- 
sight over,  on  behalf  of  a  friend:  he 
committed  a  series  of  errors  that  ran 
1,500  pages  In  the  report:  yet  nothing 
was  done. 

Another  Member  clearly  paid  a 
staffer  improperly  against  the  niles  of 
the  House,  yet  nothing  is  done. 

Another  Member  borrowed  money 
from  a  campaign  account,  with  little 
or  no  interest  for  personal  expenses  on 
a  fairly  large  scale,  over  $50,000.  yet 
nothing  is  done. 

The  Ethics  Committee  in  fact  adopts 
the  opposite  view  of  the  Iran  Commit- 
tee. When  the  Iran  Committee  ap- 
pears on  television  and  every  hearsay 
can  be  thrown  in.  every  witness  badg- 
ered, every  opportunity  for  sensation- 
alism exploited,  the  ESthlcs  Committee 
adopts  the  following  kind  of  attitude: 
For  example,  on  June  17.  1987,  in  re- 
leasing a  report  on  one  Member's  po- 
tential indiscretions:  "Neither  the 
committee  nor  its  staff  respond  to  any 
questions  on  the  matter." 

In  another  occasion  on  May  18,  1987, 
in  response  to  an  inquiry  from  me 
based  on  a  rumor  that  when  Repre- 
sentative Dah  Daioxl  was  investigated 
for  traveling  in  corporate  aircraft, 
there  were  23  other  Members  who  had 
done  the  same  thing,  but  were  not  re- 
ported. The  Ethics  Committee  re- 
sponse to  me  on  May  18  was  that:  "No 
information  or  testimony  received  or 
the  contents  of  a  complaint  or  the  fact 
of  its  filing  shall  be  publicly  disclosed 
by  a  committee  or  staff  member  unless 
specifically  authorized  in  each  in- 
stance by  a  vote  of  the  full  committee. 
Consequently,  we  decline  to  comment 
on  the  matters  raised  by  your  inquiry. 
We  should  also  point  out  that  this  dec- 
lination should  in  no  way  be  construed 
to  be  confirmation  of  the  facts  giving 
rise  to  your  question." 

In  other  words,  not  only  did  the 
EXhlcs  Committee  not  tell  you  wheth- 
er or  not  there  were  23  people  who  did 
the  same  thing  as  Congressman 
Daniel,  none  of  whom  were  prosecut- 
ed, but  in  fact  they  will  not  tell  you 
whether  they  did  it.  whether  they  did 
not  do  it,  whether  they  were  investi- 
gated, whether  they  were  not  investi- 
gated, and  in  effect  you  just  do  not 
Imow. 

Several  leading  figures  have  had 
some  relationship  with  congressional 
investigations.  Leon  Jaworski.  the 
former  Watergate  special  prosecutor 
helped  the  House  with  Koreagate  in 
1977-1978.  When  he  left  his  assign- 
ment he  publicly  declared  that  Con- 
gress could  not  police  its  own  Members 
nor  could  any  other  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Victor  Kramer,  special  Koreagate 
counsel  to  the  Senate  Ethics  Commit- 
tee for  Koreagate,  says: 


Neither  House  has  impressed  me  over  the 
years  with  being  particulaily  interested  in 
strong  touch  enforcement. 

Fred  Wurthhelmer,  president  of 
Common  Cause,  referring  to  two 
House  Ethics  Committee  decisions  last 
year,  said: 

They  were  very  damsglng  because  the 
message  came  out  that  if  someone  gets 
caught,  that  they  take  some  steps  toward 
restitution,  fine,  don't  worry  about  it. 

The  fact  is.  and  every  Member  I  talk 
to  on  the  House  floor  agrees  in  pri- 
vate, but  refuses  to  talk  in  public,  the 
fact  is,  we  are  in  an  ethical  mess  in  the 
U.S.  Congress.  The  fact  is.  there  are 
Members  doing  things  they  should  not 
do.  The  system  is  not  working.  The 
public  is  not  getting  accurate  represen- 
tation. The  investigations  are  not 
being  handled  properly  and  every  one 
of  us  bears  some  burden. 

All  the  students  of  American  history 
will  remember  the  famous  incident  in 
which  Thoreau  refused  to  pay  his 
taxes  because  he  thought  the  Mexican 
War  was  unjust  in  the  1840's  and  he 
went  to  jalL  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
the  leading  American  essayist  and  In- 
tellectual of  his  generation,  wrote 
Thoreau  a  letter  and  said.  "Why  are 
you  in  there?" 

Thoreau  wrote  back,  "Why  are  you 
out  there?"  Meaning,  of  course,  that 
unless  you  had  a  moral  case  for  doing 
what  Emerson  was  doing,  maybe  you 
ought  to  join  Thoreau,  who  had  a 
moral  case  for  doing  what  he  was 
doing. 

I  would  suggest  to  all  colleagues,  if 
we  now  live  In  a  House  in  which  it  is 
better  to  be  quiet  about  corruption 
than  to  speak  out  about  it,  that  tells 
each  one  of  us  a  great  deal  about  our- 
selves. It  tells  us  a  lot  about  the 
House,  but  it  also  tells  us  about  our- 
selves, and  yet  the  case  is  very,  very 
clear.  We  have  examples  of  corruption 
in  this  Congress  which  are  unworthy 
of  the  100th  Congress,  which  are  un- 
worthy of  celebrating  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  Constitution  and  which 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  representative 
democratic  government.  If  we  on  this 
floor  are  going  to  condemn  Marcos, 
then  what  about  our  own  messes?  If 
we  on  this  floor  are  going  to  condemn 
dictatorships  overseas  for  corruption, 
then  what  about  our  own  shortcom- 
ings? 

If  we  are  to  be  worthy  of  represent- 
ing the  American  people,  then  do  we 
not  have  an  obligation  to  start  here? 

Let  me  make  clear  what  finally  con- 
vinced me  to  come  to  the  floor  and  lay 
all  this  out.  We  had  two  days  of  hear- 
ings on  airline  delays  and  airline 
delays  are  a  mess  and  they  have  got  to 
be  cured.  I  am  honored  to  serve  on  the 
Aviation  Sut>commlttee.  But  the  fact 
is  that  we  had  10  Members  of  Con- 
gress come  and  complain,  and  I  lis- 
tened for  several  hours,  and  the  Mem- 
bers are  intelligent,  they  are  sophlsti- 
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oated  and  they  are  Miyinf  thlngi  that 
made  a  lot  of  aenae.  and  luddenly  It 
hit  me.  I  belonc  to  a  \3A.  Congrea 
which  was  60  days  late  paolnc  the 
budget.  I  belonc  to  a  XJJ&.  Concrees 
which  last  pawnrt  all  of  Ita  appropria- 
tion bills  tn  1976.  I  belonc  to  a  Con- 
grcH  which  has  lelecUve  outrace. 
When  it  is  our  Membera.  we  hide  and 
turn  our  faoea  and  f aO  to  cleanup  the 
oomiptlen.  When  it  is  the  executive 
branch,  we  beat  up  on  them  cheerfully 
and  in  public  and  with  maTlmum  his- 
torioniCB. 

We  believe  in  selective  outrace. 
When  the  Concrees  violates  the  Byrd 
amendment,  which  was  the  law  for 
yean  and  whldi  said  you  could  not 
have  a  deficit,  we  just  lauched  about  it 
and  walked  on. 

a  1SS8 

When  the  executive  branch  violates 
the  Boland  amendment,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  organise  a  lynch  mob.  be- 
cause they  should  not  do  that. 

I  was  struck  that  we  have  now 
become  an  institution  in  which  Mem- 
bers rushed  off  to  the  Middle  East  to 
examine  the  StarK  the  fricate  which 
had  been  hit  by  a  missile,  before  the 
Navy  knew  that  had  happened,  in 
which  Members  are  cheerful  about 
beinc  experts  on  everythinc.  unable  to 
run  the  Concress.  unable  to  clean  up 
their  own  mess,  eagerly  ready  to  take 
over  United  Air  Lines  and  Delta  Air 
Lines  and  American  Airlines  and  tell 
them  how  to  run  their  institutions. 
unable  to  take  care  of  our  own  com- 
mittees, but  eager  to  take  over  the 
Navy  and  tell  the  Navy  how  to  nm  its 
ships. 

Part  of  the  reason  I  think  that  we 
have  crown  so  out  of  touch  and  so  ar- 
rocant  is  that  Concreas  is  less  and  less 
challenged  by  the  American  people. 
We  have  become  princes  of  power. 
Warren  Weaver  wrote  a  fascinating  ar- 
ticle in  the  New  York  Times  on 
Monday.  June  15.  He  pointed  out  that 
as  late  as  1936,  52  percent  of  the  seats 
tn  the  U.S.  House  were  competitive, 
and  that  year  by  year  Congress  has 
learned  how  to  get  away  from  the 
American  people. 

The  House  was  originally  designed 
to  be  the  one  institution  close  to  the 
American  people.  The  House  Members 
only  ran  every  2  years  so  that  they 
would  have  to  go  back  home  regularly. 
House  Members  represent  districts 
and  individuals,  unlike  Senators,  who 
originally  were  to  represent  the  States 
and  were  originally  elected  by  the  leg- 
islatures. It  was  clear  that  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  wanted  this  building,  this 
room,  to  be  the  people's  House. 

Hear  the  record,  year  by  year.  In 
1936,  52  percent  of  the  races  were  com- 
petitive. Now  this  was  a  dramatic  de- 
cline from  the  19th  century,  when  In 
the  average  election  over  half  of  all 
House  Members  were  freshmen.  In 
1936.  52  percent  were  competitive.  By 


1956.  that  had  dropped  to  41  percent: 
by  1966.  to  S5  percent;  by  1976.  to  31 
percent:  and  in  1966.  only  20  percent 
of  the  House  seats  were  competitive. 
This  is  by  a  very  generous  measure  of 
competition:  "Was  the  race  closer 
than  60  percent  of  the  vote  for  one 
candidate?" 

As  we  have  gotten  further  and  fur- 
ther away  from  defeat,  as  94.  95  per- 
cent of  House  incumbents  get  reelect- 
ed, we  have  ceased  to  be  Representa- 
tives. We  should  not  be  called  Repre- 
sentatives any  more,  because  this  Is 
now  much  more  the  House  of  Lords. 
There  are  princes  who  walk  around 
here,  princes  who  are  ready  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Secretary  of  SUte  at  the  fol- 
lowing moment,  ready  to  run  the  air- 
lines the  following  moment,  and  then 
to  turn  and  decide  that  they  could 
manage  whatever  else  came  up  on  tele- 
vision that  morning. 

The  princes  of  power,  I  think,  are 
forgetting  why  the  United  SUtes  had 
elections  originally,  how  the  Founding 
Fathers  intended  that  this  country 
should  be  run. 

Daniel  Webster,  on  January  26.  1830. 
said  it  brilliantly.  He  said  that  we  have 
"the  people's  government,  made  for 
the  people,  made  by  the  people,  and 
answerable  to  the  people." 

Yet  the  fact  is  that  the  House  is  no 
longer  the  people's  House.  I  quoted 
earlier  from  the  AFL-CIO  in  which 
big  labor  said  that  they  owned  the 
committees,  that  they  set  the  agenda. 
But  it  Is  more  than  that.  It  is  clear 
that  there  is  a  leftwing  machine  which 
has  now  run  the  House  since  1954.  It  is 
clear  that  that  leftwing  machine  is 
amalgamation.  It  has  federally  fi- 
nanced elections,  because  we  have  our 
staffs,  our  franking  privileges,  we  have 
our  offices  paid  for  by  the  taxpayer, 
we  spend  between  a  half  million  and  a 
million  dollars  before  our  challenger 
even  gets  started. 

The  leftwing  machine  Is  gerryman- 
dered in  most  States  so  that  it  Is 
almost  impossible  to  win.  California 
being  the  best  example,  in  that  the 
left  has  designed  the  SUte  so  that  50 
percent  of  the  vote  gets  the  left  60 
percent  of  the  seats.  When  necessary, 
the  left  Is  willing  to  steal.  Fifty  thou- 
sand votes  were  cast  in  Chicago  in  the 
mayor's  race  this  year  that  did  not 
exist.  There  were  not  people  behind 
the  ballots.  We  had  the  similar  case  In 
southern  Indiana  in  the  district  in 
which  Mclntyre  lost  a  seat  that  he 
had  clearly  won. 

The  labor  union  machine  does  not 
count  as  part  of  the  election.  One 
report  said  that  in  1084  big  labor  spent 
outside  the  processs  between  $10  and 
$20  million  for  Walter  Mondale  to  give 
him  its  l>est  shot. 

Yet  the  fact  is  in  America  in  the  end 
the  people  are  sovereign.  I  found  It 
fascinating  that  faced  with  the  reality 
that  the  people  were  not  having  an 


impact  on  House  election,  a  leading 
member  of  the  leftwing  machine  said 
In  the  New  York  Times  article.  "I 
don't  think  less  competition  makes 
any  difference.  The  question  is  wheth- 
er people  are  getting  better  represen- 
taUon." 

Now  of  course  the  question  is:  If 
there  is  no  competition,  if  you  have  no 
ability  to  fire  the  Incumbent,  if  there 
is  no  way  of  having  a  close  race,  how 
do  you  Imow  whether  the  people  are 
getting  representation? 

I  thought  to  myself  reading  this,  if 
this  quote  had  come  from  a  dictator  in 
the  Philippines  or  Chile  or  Nicaragua 
or  the  Soviet  Union.  "I  don't  think  less 
competition  makes  any  difference,"  we 
would  have  all  been  shocked,  but  when 
it  came  from  a  memt>er  of  the  left, 
whose  machine  has  now  dominated 
the  House  for  33  years,  it  is  Just 
normal  in  this  body. 

Yet  Lord  Acton  warned  us  that 
power  tends  to  corrupt,  and  absolute 
power  tends  to  corrupt  absolutely.  The 
corruption  is  not  Just  the  examples 
that  I  cited  earlier.  It  is  not  Just  Mem- 
bers who  engage  in  petty  activities  of 
misreporting.  of  using  their  office  for 
influence,  of  spending  the  public 
money  unwisely,  of  beating  up  on  the 
bureaucracy  to  get  it  to  do  what  they 
want  for  their  friends  and  for  their 
contributions— and  I  would  encourage 
every  Memtwr  to  loolt.  for  example,  at 
today's  New  York  Times  on  page  10-B, 
as  an  example  of  intervention  by  a 
powerful  Memljer  of  this  House  which 
inappropriately,  at  least  according  to 
the  article.  Influenced  Federal  en- 
forcement on  liehalf  of  a  major  con- 
tributor to  the  leftwing  machine. 

But  it  goes  deeper  than  that.  Consid- 
er the  reality  that  in  all  of  America  on 
big  issues— for  example,  a  constitution- 
al amendment  to  require  a  balanced 
budget— there  is  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  who 
favor  that  amendment,  but  it  does  not 
get  to  the  House  floor.  Possibly  as 
much  as  80  percent  of  the  American 
people  favor  that  amendment,  accord- 
ing to  most  polls,  but  it  cannot  be 
voted  on  on  the  House  floor. 

Why?  Because  the  leftwing  machine 
owns  the  calendar,  it  owns  the  agenda, 
and  it  sets  the  rules  of  the  game.  So 
what  happens?  Compulsory  unionism 
for  the  construction  worker— that  is 
right,  forcing  members  to  Join  a 
union— gets  to  the  House  floor,  be- 
cause that  is  what  the  leftwing  ma- 
chine wants,  even  though  in  the 
Nation  at  large  only  probably  12  per- 
cent of  the  people  want  that.  On  the 
other  hand,  issues  that  the  American 
people  want  cannot  quite  get  here. 

Let  me  carry  it  a  step  further.  We 
have  now  had  in  the  last  30  years  the 
rise  in  the  Western  world  of  a  unilat- 
eral disarmament.  Ehiropean  socialism, 
willing  to  appease  the  Soviet  empire. 
The  German  socialist  party,  the  Brit- 


ish Labor  Party,  and  the  leftwing  ma- 
chine in  America.  It  Lb  a  constant 
belief.  They  use  the  same  language. 
They  talk  alx>ut  the  same  ideas.  They 
have  the  same  vision  of  the  future. 
They  do  not  really  share  the  American 
dream.  They  have  accepted  that  we 
cannot  ever  get  to  the  American 
dream,  and  their  vision  is  of  a  Europe- 
an socialist-style  welfare  state  in 
which  the  bureaucracy  decides,  the 
bureaucracy  has  power,  the  bureaucra- 
cy wiU  give  you  the  life  that  you  can 
get.  I>ecause  you  cannot  pursue  the 
happiness  that  you  would  like  to. 

Furthermore,  faced  with  the  choice 
of  competing  or  retreating,  whether  it 
is  the  German  socialists,  the  British 
Labor  Party,  or  the  American  left,  it  is 
clear  what  they  would  do.  They  would 
retreat.  Is  there  danger  in  the  Persian 
Gulf?  The  answer  is  "retreat."  Is  there 
danger  in  Nicaragua  from  Soviet  Com- 
munism? The  answer  is  "retreat."  Are 
there  difficulties  In  competing  with 
the  Japanese  in  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion? Let  us  retreat  into  protectionism. 
Are  there  problems  in  trying  to  make 
sure  that  we  can  contain  the  AIDS 
virus?  Let  us  retreat  into  ignorance. 

It  is  fascinating.  When  you  look  at 
the  similarity  of  the  proposals,  of  the 
language,  whether  it  is  Mondale  in 
America.  Kinnock  in  Britain,  or  the 
leftwing  of  the  German  Socialists,  the 
patterns  are  remarltably  similar.  Yet 
the  fact  is  that  in  America,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  are 
center  and  right.  This  is  frankly  also 
true  in  Germany;  it  is  true  in  Britain: 
it  is  true  now  in  Prance.  That  ts  why 
in   Germany,   once   Chancellor   Kohl 
had  the  courage  to  face  the  Socialist 
Party  head  on.  to  argue  face  to  face 
about  unilateral  disarmament  and  ap- 
peasement,  to   argue   against   higher 
taxes    and    more    social-welfare-state 
programs,  in  fact  the  hard  left  was  de- 
feated.  That   is   why   recently   when 
Margaret  Thatcher  had  the  courage  to 
go  toe  to  toe  with  the  British  Labor 
Party,  to  argue  against  imilateral  dis- 
armament—and Members  need  to  re- 
member, these  words  have  real  mean- 
ing—when asked  on  television  what 
the  British  left's  answer  to  defense 
would  be.  the  British  Labor  Party  said, 
"We  would  make  the  occupation  of 
Brltian   untenable."   In  other  words, 
the  British  people  would  wage  guerril- 
la warfare  against  their  Soviet  con- 
querers. 

a  1405 
It  was  that  sort  of  leftwing  lunacy,  if 
you  will,  which  was  defeated  so  deci- 
sively, and  yet  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  this  spring  60  Memliers  of  this 
House  voted  against  every  element  of 
the  strategic  defense  and  against  the 
strategic  defense  initiative.  That  is  60 
Members  voted  in  essence  for  unilater- 
al disarmament. 

This   House    adopted    positions   on 
arms  control  which  can  only  l»e  de- 


scribed as  helpful  to  Gorbachev  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  which  weakened 
the  American  Government's  negotiat- 
ing position. 

There  is  a  narrow  majority  in  this 
House  today  for  leftwing  positions  far 
closer  to  the  British  Labor  Party  and 
the  German  Socialists  than  for  the  po- 
sition of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people.  Why  is  there  such  a 
gap? 

Why  is  it  that  in  1968  the  American 
people  repudiated  the  left,  in  1972  the 
American  people  defeated  the  left  de- 
cisively, in  1976  in  a  very  narrow  elec- 
tion both  candidates  claimed  to  be  in 
rebellion  against  Washington,  there 
was  no  left  wing  candidate:  in  1980  the 
left  was  defeated  and  in  1984  for  Presi- 
dent the  left  lost  every  single  seat, 
every  single  State  except  one?  Yet,  in 
the  House,  the  left  owns  the  commit- 
tees and  the  left  owns  the  floor,  as  big 
labor  said  in  Time  Magazine.  Why  is 
that  so? 

The  fact  is.  as  was  panu^hrased  in  a 
"UJS.  News"  interview  with  somebody 
in  Iowa  who  said  it  does  not  seem  to 
matter  who  the  captain  of  the  ship  is. 
the  same  rats  stay  on.  I  think  if  you 
look  at  it  carefully,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  that  quote.  The  fact  is 
that  the  American  left  has  figured  out 
how  to  rig  the  game,  and  while  7  out 
of  every  10  Americans  favor  centrist 
and  conservative  positions,  the  3  who 
favor  the  left  are  organized.  While  7 
out  of  10  Americans  want  to  balanced 
budget,  the  3  want  more  of  your 
money  so  that  they  can  spend  it.  and 
they  are  organized.  While  7  out  of 
every  10  Americans  wants  to  stop  the 
AIDS  epidemic  and.  In  fact,  on  things 
like  mandatory  testing  for  marriage  it 
is  even  higher  than  that,  it  Is  closer  to 
9  out  of  every  10,  the  hard  left  does 
not  agree,  and  they  control  because 
they  are  organized. 

Where  most  Americans  want  a  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative  to  protect  us 
from  nuclear  missiles,  almost  8  out  of 
every  10  feel  that  way.  the  2  on  the 
left  are  organized.  Therefore,  we  end 
up  in  this  situation.  Those  who  want 
to  retreat  from  the  world,  to  retreat 
into  a  welfare  state,  to  higher  taxes,  to 
decay,  into  a  world  that  is  permissive 
on  drugs,  that  woxild  ignore  AIDS 
until  it  kills  us.  that  would  hide  from 
the  Soviet  Empire,  that  would  disarm 
and  appease,  they  are  a  clear-cut  com- 
munity of  the  left  and  they  protect 
themselves,  they  organize  themselves, 
they  know  what  they  are  doing  and 
they  cling  together.  If  some  of  their 
friends  are  a  little  corrupt,  that  is  all 
right,  they  will  be  taken  care  of.  If 
some  of  their  friends  help  communism 
a  little  bit,  that  is  aU  right,  they  will 
be  taken  care  of.  If  some  of  their 
friends  need  a  few  billions  to  compel 
Americans  to  give  up  their  civil  liber- 
ties, to  be  forced  to  Join  a  union,  that 
is  aU  right,  they  will  be  taken  care  of. 


Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  us  are 
laughed  at.  We  do  not  have  power.  We 
do  not  control  the  people's  House.  It  is 
now  the  prince  of  politics  who  controls 
the  people's  House. 

I  made  this  speech  because  I  went 
home  to  Griffin  over  the  weekend  and 
talk  to  people  all  day  on  Saturday.  I 
told  them  why  I  honestly  believe  after 
9  years  of  serving  here  that  what  I  am 
sasrlng  today  is  accurate,  it  is  candid 
and  it  needs  to  be  said.  I  told  them 
that  I  have  no  interest  in  serving  in  a 
Congress  in  which  corruption  is  the 
norm  and  tolerated.  I  have  no  interest 
in  serving  in  a  Congress  in  which 
people  are  afraid  to  speak  up  because 
they  are  afraid  someone  wOl  punish 
them.  I  have  no  interest  in  serving  in  a 
Congress  in  which  the  left  dominates 
without  anyone  challenging  it. 

Again  and  again  people  said  to  me 
that  they  were  afraid,  they  were 
afraid  for  their  country  because  they 
saw  the  Iran  hearings  tearing  us  apart. 
They  saw  the  Iran  hearings  weakening 
us  in  the  face  of  communism.  They 
were  afraid  of  a  country  whose  values 
they  no  longer  understood.  They  were 
afraid  of  the  AIDS  epidemic  that  they 
were  convinced  they  were  not  being 
told  the  truth  about.  They  were  afraid 
of  the  drug  epidemic  that  they  were 
convinced  we  were  not  defeating.  They 
were  afraid  of  the  growing  power  of 
the  left  to  coerce  them  on  issues,  to 
take  money  out  of  their  pockets  in 
higher  taxes,  to  take  money  out  of 
their  pockets  in  compulsory  unionism, 
to  take  money  out  of  their  pockets  by 
raising  the  tariffs  so  they  could  not 
have  choices  as  consumers.  And  then 
having  weakened  them  on  every  front, 
to  turn  them  into  a  welfare  state  in 
which  the  bureaucrats  would  decide 
how  they  could  live. 

Faced  with  aU  of  that,  my  citizens 
back  home  overwhelmingly  in  town 
hall  meetings,  in  a  series  of  private 
meetings,  agidn  and  again  said  it  is 
time  people  stood  up. 

My  message  to  my  colleagues  is 
simple.  Over  the  next  few  weeks  I 
intend  to  take  the  floor  on  a  series  of 
issues,  on  the  way  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  wages  political  warfare  in  the 
United  States,  the  degree  to  which  we 
are  penetrated  by  communism,  the 
degree  to  which  we  have  a  very  severe 
problem  in  Soviet.  Nicaraguan.  and 
Cuban  active  efforts  to  win  in  the 
United  States  what  they  cannot  win  in 
Central  America. 

I  intend  to  take  the  floor  on  the 
AIDS  epidemic  and  what  I  think  is  the 
greatest  single  public  health  scandal 
of  modem  times,  the  degree  to  which 
our  public  health  bureaucracy  has 
been  consistently  and  systematically 
behind  the  curve  on  the  epidemic  of 
AII>S,  and  has  been  consistently  in 
favor  of  ignorance  instead  of  testing, 
in  favor  of  avoidance  instead  of  notifi- 
cation, in  favor  of  protecting  those 
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i^o  would  be  apreadlnc  the  diaeaae  In- 
stead of  proteetlnc  those  who  are 
heidthy. 

I  will  talk  about  corruption  in  the 
J3&.  House,  about  problems  which  run 
to  the  very  top  of  the  UJB.  House, 
about  a  hlrtory  over  the  last  10  or  15 
years  of  avoldlnc  cleaning  this  place 
up. 

These  are  not  easy  topics,  but  I 
would  ask  my  oolleacues  as  we  cele- 
brate the  aooth  anniversary  of  the 
CoiMUtuU<».  is  this  not  exactly  what 
the  House  of  Representatives  should 
be  about?  Is  it  not  time  we  talked  out. 
is  it  not  time  we  told  the  truth  to  the 
American  pefl«>le  and  to  ourselves? 
And  if  the  place  is  a  mess.  Is  it  not 
time  we  started  cleaning  up  the  mess? 

I  think  most  Americans  are  ready  to 
take  back  their  own  Omgress.  I  think 
most  Americans  are  ready  to  have  a 
Congress  in  which  labor  does  not  own 
the  floor,  the  people  do;  big  labor  does 
not  own  the  committees,  the  people 
do. 

I  think  the  American  people  are 
ready  for  a  Congress  in  which  issues 
that  are  Just  middle  of  the  road,  issues 
that  are  conservative,  have  ss  much 
chance  to  have  an  up  or  down  vote  as 
leftwing  issues. 

I  think,  finally,  and  maybe  more  Im- 
portant, the  American  people  know 
that  we  live  in  a  dangerous  world. 
They  know  that  Iranian  extremists 
threaten  us;  they  know  the  Soviet 
Bnplre  threatens  us;  and  they  know 
that  spies,  political  penetratl<m.  delib- 
erate disinformation,  and  the  active 
effort  of  the  Soviets  and  the  Cuban 
agents  threaten  us.  And  the  American 
people  would  like  to  have  a  Congress 
that  worked  at  making  sure  America 
survives.  Then  we  can  solve  all  of  our 
lesser  problems. 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oeorgla  yield? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Georgia  for  yielding  and  I  hope  we  can 
disagree  without  being  disagreeable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  saw  a  bumper  sticker 
on  a  car  as  I  came  to  work  this  morn- 
ing and  it  said.  "Did  you  wake  up 
grouchy  this  morning,  or  did  you  let 
him  sleep?"  I  would  have  to  think  that 
my  dear  friend  from  Oeorgla.  I  be- 
lieve, woke  up  grouchy  this  morning. 

I  sat  here  for  more  than  30  minutes, 
and  all  he  has  done  is  to  tear  this  body 
apart.  He  has  even  gone  back  to  our 
Founding  Fathers.  And  he  made  one 
statement  that  I  Just  cannot  let  go  by. 
He  said  the  left  owns  the  committees 
and  the  left  owns  the  House. 

Would  the  gentleman  like  to  explain 
just  a  little  more  what  he  means  by 
the  left  owns  the  committees,  since  he 
and  I  both  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  and 
it  is  chaired  by  a  very  distinguished 


gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
HowABDl.  whom  I  have  served  with  tot 
more  than  30  years.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  bills  that  have  come  out  of  that 
committee  that  really  were  not  almost 
unanimous.  The  gentleman  from  Ar- 


gentleman's  own  party  is  the  ranking 
minority  member  and  a  great  Ameri- 
can and  a  great  legislator. 

We  passed  HJl.  2.  which  Is  a  bill 
that  is  going  to  help  build  up  the  in- 
frastructure, the  greatest  public  works 
program  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
and  that  passed  the  House  almost 
unanimously,  and  we  even  overrode  a 
Presidential  veto. 

We  passed  out  a  clean  water  bill  in 
this  Congress.  We  passed  out  a  major 
housing  bill,  and  we  passed  a  bill  for 
the  homeless.  We  have  passed  legisla- 
tion that  Is  designed  to  raise  up  the 
social  and  economic  well-being  of  the 
American  people. 

So  I  do  not  know  what  the  gentle- 
man means  when  he  says  the  commit- 
tee is  owned  by  the  left  and  the  House 
leadership  Is  owned  by  the  left.  I  came 
here  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Speaker  Wkiobt.  S3  years  ago.  There 
is  not  a  greater  red-blooded  American 
than  Jm  Wkiobt.  He  fought  for  his 
country.  He  was  an  aviator.  He  has 
been  In  the  forefront  of  legislation 
that  Is  designed  to  help  people. 

I  do  not  understand  the  gentleman's 
comment,  and  as  I  say,  I  have  great  re- 
q)ect  for  the  gentleman  ss  an  individ- 
ual, but  his  ideology  and  some  of  the 
remarks  he  has  made  here  on  the 
floor.  I  can  only  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  could  be  a  diversionary 
speech,  because  tomorrow  the  Iran- 
Contra  hearings  resume  in  the  House. 
They  are  televised  nationally,  and 
being  an  old  magician.  I  know  you 
always  use  the  right  hand  here  to 
show  what  you  are  doing  when  the 
dirty  work  is  being  done  over  here  on 
the  left. 

I  did  not  mean  to  make  a  speech, 
and  I  yield  kmck  to  my  friend  to  tell 
me  what  he  means  by  the  left  owns 
the  committee  and  the  left  owns  the 
House. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  I  think  it  is  possible  to  disagree 
without  being  disagreeable. 

I  would  first  refer  the  gentleman  to 
the  original  quote  which  I  cited  which 
was  by  Howard  Samuels  of  the  AFIr- 
CIO  that  was  in  Time  magazine,  and  it 
was  stated  I  think  by  the  head  of  the 
political  division  of  big  labor  that  they 
were  quoting  him  In  Time  magazine 
and  said  he  boasted,  and  boasted  Is  the 
word  that  Time  used,  he  boasted  that 
big  labor  owned  the  committees  and 
big  labor  owned  the  floor  agenda.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  knows  Mr.  Sam- 
uels far  better  than  I  do.  He  may  want 
to  call  him  today  and  ask  him  what 
exactly  did  he  mean  when  he  said  to 
Time  magazine  that  big  labor  owned 
the  committees  and  big  labor  owned 


the  floor  of  the  House.  It  happens  to 
fit  with  the  particular  bUl  we  are  talk- 
ing about  which  came  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  ORAY  of  Illinois.  WiU  the  gen- 
tleman jrield  further? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Oo  ahead.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois. 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  certainly  would  not  take 
one  Member,  I  do  not  care  whether  he 
Is  prolabor  or  antilabor,  one  comment 
of  one  individual  out  of  245  million 
and  castigate  and  cast  aspersions  on 
all  of  his  fellow  Members  of  this  body? 
As  I  said,  he  even  went  back  as  far  as 
the  Founding  Fathers.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  would  not  be 
proud  of  Ronald  Reagan  who  raised 
more  debt  for  our  chUdren  and  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  in  6  short  years  than 
all  Presidents  from  Washington  up  to 
and  including  Jimmy  Carter. 

So  the  gentleman  can  take  almost 
any  statement  of  any  individual  out  of 
context,  but  certainly  a  pancake  never 
gets  so  flat  but  what  it  has  two  sides. 
The  other  side  of  that  story  is  that 
fellow  did  not  know  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  I  think  he  could  go  to  virtually 
any  neutral  observer  and  they  would 
agree  that  there  are  some  committees 
of  this  House  which  have  never  re- 
ported a  bill  which  big  labor  opposed 
in  the  last  30  years.  Big  labor  does 
have  enormous  muscle  in  this  build- 
ing, and  I  think  my  friend  would  agree 
with  that. 

til.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  I  wonder  what 
big  labor  Is?  Is  that  the  feUow  that 
works  in  a  garment  factory  out  in  my 
district,  or  a  coal  miner  who  belongs  to 
the  United  Mine  Workers  that  works 
in  the  bowels  of  the  Earth.  800  feet 
below  the  surface  on  inspiration  and 
perspiration?  Is  that  big  labor? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  think  those  are 
the  people  that  voted  for  Ronald 
Reagan  and  against  the  AFL-CIO  en- 
dorsement of  Mondale.  I  think  the  dif- 
ference you  are  talking  about,  you  put 
your  finger  on  it.  There  are  a  handful 
of  labor  bosses  that  control  the  money 
labor  spends  and  they  make  the  deci- 
sions. 

But  let  me  carry  it,  if  I  could,  one 
step  further,  because  the  gentleman 
made  a  comment  that  I  cannot  quite 
let  him  get  by  with. 

Of  the  30  deficits  that  the  Demo- 
crats have  passed  in  the  U.S.  House 
since  they  took  control  In  1954,  only  6 
were  under  Ronald  Reagan.  Twenty- 
four  of  those  thirty  deficits  occurred 
under  other  Presidents. 

Mr.  ORAY  of  Illinois.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  but  when  one 
adds  all  of  those  up.  from  1954  to  1980, 
they  pale  in  comparison  to  the  six  of 
Ronald  Reagan.  This  is  the  point  I  was 


Mr.  OINORICH.  But  I  would  say  to 
my  friend.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  gen- 
tleman's party  controlled  the  House 
and  voted  for  every  single  dollar  of 
spending,  and  that  without  the  Demo- 
crats, that  under  the  Constitution  if 
the  House  did  not  pass  it,  the  budget 
would  not  exist,  the  spending  could 
not  occur,  and  that  it  is  a  little  bit  I 
think  sophistry  for  Democrats  who 
have  owned  the  House  since  1955.  Jan- 
uary 1955—1  believe  the  gentleman 
was  here  then,  if  I  remember  correct- 
ly. Is  that  not  correct,  was  not  the  gen- 
tleman a  distinguished  Member  of 
that  Congess? 

Mr.  ORAY  of  Illinois.  Tes.  and  let  us 
put  this  in  proper  perspective.  This 
Democratic  controlled  House  has  re- 
duced the  total  aggregate  of  Ronald 
Reagan's  budgeta  by  billions,  and 
Ronald  Reagan  is  now  out  poimdlng 
the  table  asking  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  a  balanced  budget. 
Why  do  they  have  to  hold  a  gvm  to  his 
head?  Why  does  he  not  submit  a  bal- 
anced budget  up  here  so  that  we  can 
take  a  look  at  it? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  think  this  discus- 
sion makes  my  point.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  in  every  simrey 
taken  In  the  last  decade  favor  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  for  a  balanced 
budget.  I  would  say  that  the  Chair  has 
the  power  any  time  it  wants  to  to  ssk 
the  Rules  Committee  to  report  out  a 
balanced  budget  The  Chair  could  de- 
liver a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  If  my  distin- 
guished friend  will  yield  again,  that  is 
a  very  important  point,  and  I  am  glad 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Oeorgla 
raised  it. 

Would  the  gentleman  tell  me,  if  we 
could  go  retroactively  to  the  99th  Con- 
gress, and  last  year  have  passed  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  where  he 
and/or  his  President,  Mr.  Reagan, 
would  take  that  $200  million  deficit 
out  of?  Would  it  be  the  sick  and  dis- 
abled veterans,  would  it  be  Medicare, 
would  it  be  Social  Security? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  My  friend  evades 
the  question.  I  asked  the  gentleman, 
his  party,  the  Democratic  Party,  con- 
trols the  House,  and  why  are  you 
afraid  to  allow  a  balanced  budget  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  come  to  the 
floor? 

MR.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  Because,  if 
the  gentleman  wlU  yield,  we  know 
Ronald  Reagan.  We  Imow  where  he 
wlU  cut  it.  He  wUl  leave  it  in  the  mili- 
tary and  he  will  cut  it  out  of  the  hides 
of  housing,  the  homeless.  Medicare, 
Social  Security,  food  stamps,  and  Job 
training.  We  know  exactly  where  it 
will  come  from. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man learned  that  speech  at  some  point 
in  the  1950's,  and  it  is  a  great  speech. 
Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  I  talk  from 
the  heart. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  know.  But  my 
question  for  the  gentleman  is,  and  it  is 


the  same  list,  and  it  is  a  powerful  list, 
my  question  is  if  the  American  people 
by  about  7%  to  2,  if  you  look  at  the 
pooling  data  it  is  about  75  i>ercent 
favor  a  constitutional  amendment  for 
a  balanced  budget  and  about  20  per- 
cent oppose  it.  if  the  75  percent  of  the 
American  people  want  a  balanced 
budget  and  a  balanced  budget  consti- 
tutional amendment,  then  if  we  are  to 
be  the  people's  House  and  now  owned 
by  a  leftwing  machine,  do  we  not  at 
least  owe  it  to  the  American  people  to 
give  them  a  vote  so  they  can  then 
decide  which  Members  of  the  Congress 
in  fact  vote  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  and  which  Members  come 
back  home  and  talk  one  way  but  vote 
another? 
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Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Of  course,  they  want  to  balance  the 
budget.  It  sounds  good.  But  when  you 
connect  it  with  a  tax  increase  they 
say,  "No."  That  poll  just  flips  over  the 
other  way.  And  you  cannot  have  both. 
Tou  cannot  have  a  growing  economy 
and  a  growing  population  with  245 
million  people  who  have  needs,  many 
of  them  disabled,  not  able  to  work, 
you  cannot  cut  the  budget  and  have 
this  bloated  military  budget. 

When  I  retired  from  the  Congress  13 
years  ago.  the  military  budget  was  $98 
billion.  Under  Ronald  Reagan,  he 
asked  for  $320  billion  this  year  and  he 
is  not  going  to  come  off  of  that  re- 
quest. And  you  cannot  over  here  have 
the  tremendous  buildup  in  military 
and  provide  for  the  sick  and  disabled 
people  and  the  veterans  and  all  of  this 
country's  needs  and  have  a  balanced 
budget  without  raising  taxes.  This 
President  will  not  go  along  with  in- 
creasing taxes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  ask  my 
friend.  In  other  words,  we  are  back  to 
what  I  thought  was— and  this  is  my 
exact  point  at  the  beginning  of  this 
special  order— we  are  back  to  the  fact 
that  in  1984  when  49  SUtes  repudiat- 
ed the  Democratic  candidate  who 
wanted  to  raise  taxes,  the  Members  of 
the  House,  very  decent  people,  very 
well-meaning  people,  basically  said  to 
the  American  people,  "I  am  not  going 
to  accept  your  marching  orders,  I  am 
not  going  to  try  to  get  to  a  balanced 
budget  without  raising  taxes."  Even  if 
they  do  not  want  it,  you  are  going  to 
raise  it  if  you  can  find  a  way  to  do  it. 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  just  made  my  point. 
Walter  Mondale  made  the  point. 
People  want  all  these  things.  When 
you  present  it  to  them  "Do  you  want  a 
balanced  budget?"  "Yes,  I  want  a  bal- 
anced budget."  "Do  you  want  to  raise 
taxes?"  "Absolutely  not."  Walter  Mon- 
dale made  that  mistake.  He  put  his 


foot  in  his  mouth.  And  as  the  gentle- 
man has  made  my  argument  for  me. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  But  this  is  what  I 
mean  by,  "Princes  of  Power." 

If  we  are  representative  and  if  49 
States  reject  the  candidate  of  tax  in- 
creases, is  that  not  a  signal  to  the  U.S. 
House  that  maybe  we  should  represent 
the  will  of  the  people  and  we  should 
go  out  and  try  to  find  a  way  to  control 
spending  without  raising  taxes  and 
punishing  the  family  budget? 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Sure  my  friend  says  to  go  out  and 
try  to  find  a  way.  Tou  have  a  teeter- 
totter.  Tou  are  playing  teeter-totter. 
Do  you  remember  when  you  played  it 
in  school?  One  side  goes  up  and  the 
other  side  goes  down.  And  when  you 
cut  $200  billion  out  of  the  domestic 
budget  and  continue  to  spend  $300  ba- 
llon defense,  the  tetter-totter  is  out  of 
balance  and  the  American  people 
would  not  allow  you  to  cut  out  Medi- 
care, Social  Security,  veterans  benefits 
and  other  needed  programs.  They 
would  march  on  Washington. 

So  that  theory  will  not  work.  It  has 
been  tried  but  it  will  not  work.  When 
you  dance,  you  pay  the  fiddler. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  one  more  question.  All  of 
my  friends  on  the  left  have  this  pas- 
sion for  attacking  the  defense  budget 
as  though  it  existed  in  isolation.  Does 
it  not  scare  the  gentleman  just  a  little 
bit  that  James  which  is  the  most  au- 
thoritative British  publication,  says 
that  the  Soviet  lead  in  space  is  not 
frightening?  Does  it  not  worry  you 
just  a  little  bit  that  at  the  peak  of  the 
Reagan  buildup  the  Russians  built 
twice  as  many  tanks  that  year  as  we 
did  and  that  was  the  peak  of  our  build- 
up and  they  were  just  building  a 
normal  number  of  tanks.  Does  it  not 
scare  you  a  UtUe  bit  that  with  Soviet 
help  the  Syrian  Army  has  more  artil- 
lery than  the  entire  American  Army? 
Now,  are  not  defense  budgets  driven 
by  our  enemies  rather  than  by  our  do- 
mestic budget? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  I  thank  my 
friend  for  yielding. 

When  the  gentleman  takes  a  bath,  I 
am  sure,  when  the  water  gets  up  to 
the  top  of  the  tub  he  does  not  let  it 
nm  over  to  the  floor  and  ruin  the 
carpet  and  the  fiuniture.  When  we 
reach  that  point  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons, when  we  can  blow  the  Soviet 
Union  up  15  times  over,  why  does  it 
make  any  difference  what  they  do? 
They  could  build  a  million  tanks  and  if 
we  ever  get  into  a  war  with  them  we 
have  enough  nuclear  wei4>ons  to  blow 
them  up  15  times  over.  How  high  do 
you  want  the  rubble  to  bounce? 
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Ifr.  OINORICH.  So  my  Mend  from 
minoii  would  advocate  nuelear  war  or 
nuTOMler. 

Mr.  ORAT  of  minota.  No.  abeolutely 
not,  I  would  not  advocate  either  one  of 
them,  but  strength,  and  we  have  It  has 
worked  very  well  as  a  deterrent. 

Mr.  onramCH.  Did  not  the  gentle- 


Mr.  ORAT  of  nUnols.  When  you  get 
the  tub  full,  turn  off  the  ipigot. 

Mr.  OmORICH.  Did  not  the  genUe- 
man  aay.  and  thla  la  exactly  my  point 
about  the  Brltlah  Labor  Party  and  the 
Oerman  Social  Party,  did  the  gentle- 
man not  Juit  lay,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
put  words  In  hli  mouth,  but  did  he  not 
Just  aay  In  effect  If  the  RuHlam  roUed 
acnM  a  border,  the  border  could  be 
Iran,  the  border  could  be— again.  Af- 
ghanistan reminds  us  that  the  Rus- 
stana  do  on  occasion  roll  across  bmtlerB 
such  as  Ckechoalovokla  and  Hungary— 
but  did  not  the  gentleman  Just  say  if 
the  Russians  were  to  roll  across  the 
border  your  defense  policy,  that  of  the 
Democratic  left  would  be  nuclear  war 
or  nothing? 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  No.  I  did  not 
say  that  at  aU. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Well.  then,  does  It 
not  worry  the  gentleman  a  little  bit 
further 

Mr.  ORAT  of  DUnols.  If  the  genUe- 
man  would  yield  further,  I  am  sick  and 
tired  of  countries  like  Japan  who  are 
taking  $S5  billion  more  of  our  money 
out  of  our  ecMiomy  and  buying  up 
skyscrapers  and  hotels  In  Hawaii  and 
New  Tork  City,  not  defending  their 
own  country.  I  am  sick  and  tired  of 
NATO— and  here  we  have  rioting 
going  on  now  in  South  Korea,  where 
we  have  36.000  troops  over  there  doing 
nothing  but  watching  people  that 
have  these  robuat  economies  and  with 
our  tremendous  deficit,  ought  to  be 
doing  more.  We  ought  to  be  pushing 
those  people,  not  beating  our  own 
people  over  the  head  by  denying  their 
needs. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  So.  would  the  gen- 
tleman cut  defense  spending  and 
weaken  our  position  in  Europe? 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Cut  defense 
spending?  One  month  ago  I  Just  voted 
on  this  floor  for  $290  billion. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  how  much 
that  is?  While  he  and  I  have  been  talk- 
ing the  Pentagon  has  spent  $90  mil- 
lion. They  are  spending  1  million  dol- 
lars a  minute.  $60  million  an  hour,  $1 
billion  200  million  a  day.  and  almost 
$300  billion  a  year,  and  you  call  we 
Democrats  soft  on  defense?  Come  on. 
my  friend. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  WeU.  wait  a 
■ecmuL  That  is  also  less  spending  than 
Jimmy  Carter  called  for  In  his  last 
year  in  office. 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  WeU,  those 
are  semantics. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  WeU.  wait  a 
second,  that  is  a  fact,  not  a  semantic. 
The  fact  is  this  Congress  has  cut  de- 


fense, the  fact  is  the  very  Democrats 
who  complained  about  the  Stark^B 
equipment  are  the  same  Democrats 
who  faUed  to  equip  American  ships 
and  American  troopa  adequately. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  The  gentle- 
man says  we  cut  defense  spending. 
What  we  did.  we  cut  Ronald  Reagan's 
budget  request.  That  game  is  as  old  as 
I  am.  And  that  Is  you  always  ask  for 
more  then  you  need  or  expect  to  get. 
So  everybody  is  happy.  He  sends  up  a 
$330  billion  budget  that  he  knows  U 
not  going  to  be  adopted.  Then  we  ap- 
prove $290  bUllon  and  reorder  that  $30 
billion  Into  domestic  spending  and 
they  caU  us  weak  on  defense. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  So  It  does  not 
worry  the  gentleman  the  Janes  au- 
thoritative publication  says  the  Rus- 
sian lead  in  space  is  frightening? 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  Beg  pardon? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  It  does  not  worry 
the  gentleman  that  Janes,  which  Is 
the  authoritative  British  pubUcation, 
says  that  the  Russian  lead  in  space, 
for  example,  is  now  frightening. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman reaUy  believe  that  any  kind  of 
publication  In  this  country  or  in  Eng- 
land knows  about  what  our  responsl- 
biliUes  are  in  the  world? 

The  gentleman  loves  to  lift  out  of 
context  aU  of  these  pubUcation  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  My  answer  to  the 
gentleman  is  "Tes." 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  The  gentle- 
man loves  to  lift  out  of  context  aU  of 
these  pubUcation  statements.  If  "Cap" 
Weinberger,  our  Secretary  of  Defense, 
tells  me  that  $390  blUion  is  not  enough 
I  might  listen  to  him. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  He  has  said  that. 
He  has  said  that  pubUcly.  I  cannot  be- 
Ueve  that  the  gentleman  asks  that 
question. 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  Says  what? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Secretary  Weinberger,  said 
flatly  that  that  is  too  smaU  an  amount 
and  it  rislLs  our  national  security. 

Mr.  ORAY  of  lUinoiB.  Tee,  to  go 
ahead  and  t>uUd  Sergeant  Tork  weap- 
ons for  $1.5  bUlion  when  you  have 
other  weapons  then  scrap  it.  Tou  go 
ahead  and  buy  and  buUd  a  lot  of  stuff 
you  do  not  need. 

Sir.  OINORICH.  WeU.  wait  a 
second.  Now  we  are  back  to  the  ques- 
tion, my  earlier  question.  In  order  to 
avoid  nuclear  war  you  have  to  have  a 
strong  conventional  mUitary.  Now,  is 
the  gentleman  saying  that  he  prefers 
nuclear  war  or  surrender  or  does  he 
want  a  strong  conventional  mUitary? 
Tou  cannot  have  It  both  ways. 

Mr.  ORAY  of  Illinois.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  again,  the  gentleman 
is  posing  a  hypothetical  question:  Do 
we  want  to  surrender?  No. 


Mr.  OINORICH.  WeU.  let  me  ask 
another  question. 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  Tou  know,  my 
friend.  I  laid  In  a  fox  hole  in  World 
War  n  and  I  think  I  know  as  much 
about  war  as  the  gentleman  from 
Oeorgia.  I  spent  2  years  in  Italy,  in 
southern  France,  on  the  island  of  Cor- 
sica. And  I  have  been  shot  at  aU  my 
life.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  an  adequate 
defense.  But  when  we  catapulted  this 
budget  from  $90  biUlon  13  years  ago 
up  to  $290  biUlon  which  this  Demo- 
cratic House  approved  this  year,  I 
cannot  beUeve  that  anybody  would  say 
we  are  soft  on  defense. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Let  me  ask  one 
other  question.  I  also  talked  a  Uttle  bit 
in  my  special  order  about  the  current 
problems  with  ethics  In  the  House. 
What  is  the  gentleman's  reaction  to  aU 
that? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  yield,  I  have  not  found  a 
RepubUcan-appointed  prosecutor  In 
this  country  who  is  not  eager  to  pros- 
ecute. Here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, you  tuive  the  Mayor— I  do  not 
know  whether  he  has  committed  any 
indiscretions  or  not— but  he  went  to 
court  over  the  weekend  to  even  find 
out  what  they  were  accusing  him  of 
because  they  have  aU  these  investiga- 
tions and  then  they  leak  to  the  press 
everything  that  they  are  doing.  We 
have  a  Member  from  New  Tork.  a  fine 
Member  of  this  House  who  is  under  in- 
dictment. We  wUI  leave  it  up  to  the 
courts  as  to  whether  or  not  he  is 
guUty.  But  I  do  not  know  of  a  prosecu- 
tor or  a  Judge  in  the  United  States 
that  if  they  find  wrongdoing  wUl  not 
bring  you  up  to  the  bar  of  Justice.  So  I 
do  not  know  what  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  This  is  a  quote 
from  the  New  Tork  Times  today  refer- 
ring to  a  senior  Member  of  the  House, 
quote,  "For  the  first  time  in  the 
FSLIC"  which  is  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  "For 
the  first  time  in  the  FSLIC  we  are 
seeing  recurring  attempts  to  use  politi- 
cal Influence  to  prevent  FSLIC  from 
taking  effective  enforcement  action 
against  hopelessly  insolvent  thrifts. 
Such  interference  from  influential 
powerful  Members  of  Congress  wiU  in- 
crease FSLIC's  losses.  Somebody  is 
going  to  have  to  pay  for  the  losses." 
They  are  quoting  WUliam  K.  Black, 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  page  10- 
B,  New  Tork  Times  today.  There  is  a 
whole  series  of  these  problems. 

I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  First  of  all. 
the  gentleman  from  Oeorgia  knows 
that  a  Member  of  Congress  is  Just  a 
spokesman  for  approximately  535.000 
people.  Tou  get  aU  kinds  of  requests. 
Tou  would  be  dereUct  In  your  duty  if 
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you  did  not  contact  these  agencies 
when  requested  to  do  so.  I  do  not  have 
any  idea  what  caused  the  matter  the 
gentleman  refers  to.  but  I  am  saying 
somewhere  probably  several  bankers 
caUed  that  Member  and  asked  him  to 
intervene. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  In  this  partlcular 
case,  If  I  can  cite  the  New  Tork  Times, 
it  says,  "The  person  Involved  is  a 
former  finance  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Congressional  Campaign  Com- 
mittee and  a  member  of  Impact  '88,  a 
group  of  prominent  Democratic  fund- 
raisers for  the  1988  Presidential  race. 
He  has  contributed  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  the  Speaker's  i^preciation  fund 
and  has  said  he  plans  to  raise  money 
for  the  Presidential  race."  The  point 
of  this  being  is  not  one  of  your 
random  down  home  constituents  who 
came  by  the  town  haU  meeting  and 
said,  "Boy,  do  I  need  an  ombudsman." 
This  was,  at  least  according  to  the 
New  Tork  Times,  this  was  somebody 
who  luwl  some  direct  interest. 


REBUTTAL  TO  CHAROES  RAISED 
IN  PREVIOUS  SPECIAL  ORDER 
WITH  REOARD  TO  F8UC 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DcRHiCK).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Orat]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia?  Since  the  gentleman 
was  kind  enough  to  let  me  use  up  a 
great  majority  of  his  time.  I  have  five 
minutes  and  my  distlngxilshed  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gow- 
SALiz]  has  a  few  questions  he  would 
like  to  ask.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

More  than  a  question,  I  wanted  to 
clarify  what  otherwise  would  be  a  seri- 
ous, very  serious  and  I  think  damaging 
Insinuation  to  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  I  happen  to  be  the 
ranking  Member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

When  the  gentleman.  Mr.  Gingrich, 
mixes  his  facts  up  I  feel  it  Imperative 
that  he  be  straightened  out. 

FSLIC  is  in  dire  straits  because  of 
the  dire  straits  of  the  industry  that  it 
is  set  aside  to  protect,  to  Insure,  that  is 
the  savings  industry. 

One  year  and  three  months  ago,  tills 
committee  of  ours  asked  GAO  to  teU 
us  what  the  needs  for  recapitalization 
would  be  for  FSLIC.  This  was  a  re- 
quest on  the  part  of  the  committee. 

The  industry  was  making  state- 
ments, pubUc  and  otherwise,  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  fuUy  c^Mible  of  han- 
dling the  matter.  One  year  and  two 
months  ago,  or  three  months  ago, 
GAO  gave  us  a  report  in  which  they 


stated  it  would  take  no  less  than  $23 
bilUon  of  recapitalization  in  order  to 
etiable  FSLIC  to  do  the  Job  that  needs 
to  be  done  to  protect  those  depositors 
who  in  good  faith  were  continuing  to 
deposit  their  money  in  institutions 
that  were  either  insolvent  or  in  the 
process  of  insolvency  and  would  not  be 
able  to  hold  up  or  be  shored  up. 

In  the  meanwhUe,  we  had  the  con- 
comitant depression  in  such  States  as 
Texas.  Louisiana,  to  a  certain  extent, 
California.  When  the  gentleman  sajrs 
that  this  particular  interest  had  either 
contributed  money  or  had  tried  to  in- 
fluence the  Judgment  for  a  reduced 
amount  of  ci^italization.  I  want  the 
gentleman  to  know  that  we  passed  out 
of  the  committee  by  a  close  vote  a  $15 
biUlon  recapitalization.  But  when  it 
reached  the  House  floor  it  was  the 
overwhelming  pr^xmderant  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  that  re- 
duced that  to  $S  bilUon. 
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Now,  I  want  the  gentleman  to  cor- 
rect his  Insinuative  statement  because 
he  must  then  accept  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  same  induslxy  that  lobbied  very 
hard  between  the  time  that  the  biU  or 
the  resolution  was  wiproved  by  the 
House  and  the  time  the  House  debated 
it,  and  he  must  show  that  the  over- 
whelming preponderant  majority  of 
the  House  Members  must  have  been 
improperly  influenced.  I  think  the 
gentleman  does  not  mean  that.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  reached  highly  im- 
proper conclusions  based  on  a  history 
that  shows  contributions  made  with- 
out discrimination  to  party  affiliation 
or  rank,  for  that  matter,  to  Members 
of  the  House  generaUy  and  members 
of  the  Banking  C<»unittee  specifical- 
ly. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 

my  coUeague,  the  gentleman  from  lUi- 
nois.  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  aU  I 
say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  is  that  I  was  quoting  from  a 
New  Tork  Times  story  today  which 
quoted  William  K.  Black,  who  is  a 
Democrat  and  who  is  a  deputy  director 
of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation,  who  said,  talking 
about  part  of  this  behavior— and  this 
goes  back  for  the  last  2  years— who 
said,  "It  was  an  absolutely  unprece- 
dented step,  reaUy  incredible.  What  a 
precedent  it  established  for  folks  who 
have  the  poUtical  muscle  to  get  an  in- 
vestigation started." 

I  am  just  quoting  Mr.  Blade,  who  Is  a 
Democrat  and  who  has  been  on  the 
board  since  April  1984  as  the  senior  as- 
sociate general  coxmsel,  and  what  I  am 
suggesting  Is  that  this  is  simUar,  as  my 
coUeague  knows,  to  other  aUegations 
made  earUer  about  the  clialrman  of 
your  committee  In  terms  of— I  beUeve 
It  was  another  Federal  bank  Institu- 
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tion.  not  FSLIC.  AU  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  we  have  a  significant  series  of 
ettiics  problems  in  this  House.  We  do 
not  have  an  adequate  mechanalm  for 
dealing  with  them,  and  we  as  Members 
of  the  100th  Congress  have  a  moral 
obligation.  I  think,  to  go  out  here  and 
work  on  this  whole  problem:  how  do 
we  set  clear,  open  rules? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DcRRicK).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
fnxn  Illinois  [Mr.  OratI  has  expired. 


A  SUMMING  UP  OF  FOUR  BASIC 
ISSUES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Oohzaub]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
wiU  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ORAT  of  lUInols.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  my  distinguished  friend 
for  yielding.  Before  he  gets  into  his 
dissertation.  I  want  to  make  Just  a 
couple  of  concluding  observations. 

As  I  said  earUer,  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  gentleman  from  Oeorgia  [Mr. 
GikgrichI.  He  serves  on  the  same 
committee  on  which  I  serve,  the 
PubUc  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee.  He  is  a  learned  Member. 
But  I  rose  reluctantly  today  because  I 
reaUy  resent  anyone  getting  up  and 
saying  that  any  Member  is  owned  by 
the  left,  that  the  leadership  of  this 
body  Is  owned  by  the  left.  I  assure  the 
Members  that  this  12-term  Member 
from  the  22d  District  of  Illinois  Is  not 
owned  by  anybody  except  the  con- 
stituents who  sent  me  here. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  I  came  here 
on  the  same  day  that  our  beloved 
Speaker,  Jim  Wright,  came  here,  and 
I  know,  having  had  my  office  next 
door  to  him  for  20  years,  that  he  is  not 
owned  by  any  one  group  or  any  one  in- 
dividual. 

I  think  the  record  ought  to  be  ex- 
tremely clear  that  in  my  personal 
opinion  some  of  these  remarks  may  be 
smokescreens,  because  we  know  what 
Is  going  to  be  waffling  over  the  air- 
waves starting  tomorrow  in  those  Iran- 
Contra  hearings,  and  I  think  we 
Democrats  have  the  responsIbUity  of 
defending  what  I  consider  to  be  an 
outstanding  legislative  record. 

We  have  already  had,  I  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  200 
roUcalls  so  far  in  June.  That  is  almost 
unheard  of.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
would  agree  with  me  that  it  is  usually 
the  last  part  of  the  year  before  we 
reach  200  roUcalls.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas,  as  we  know,  worked  up  a 
very  fine  housing  biU  that  this  admin- 
istration was  opposed  to.  This  is  the 
first  housing  blU  in  6  years,  and  it  wiU 
give  low-income  people  and  senior  citi- 
zens a  decent  place  to  Uve.  We  also 
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_  a  dean  w»ter  bill  and  a  hitta- 
wajr  tailL  I  oould  fo  oo  and  on  and  on.  I 
am  aure  that  neither  one  of  ue  wants 
to  aUmr  the  raoord  to  itand  by  ■ajrtnc 
th«t  this  body  to  doinc  nothlnc  but 
flchtlnc  eaeh  other  and  that  It  !■  fflled 
with  a  bunch  of  crooks  and  left 
wtngera^ 

•  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  from 
Qeorgla  meant  to  ny  that,  but  that  Is 
the  liiiiiireslnn  he  left  when  he  talked 
about  everybody,  every  committee  and 
every  Member  of  the  House  being 
owned  by  the  left 

Mr.  9»eaker.  I  want  to  thank  my  dis- 
tlnculshed  friend  for  yielding. 

Mr.  OONZALSZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in 
tun  want  to  thank  my  distinguished 
eoQeague.  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
I  thank  htm  personally  as  a  Member 
of  the  majority  side  for  his  fortitude 
and  courage  to  stand  up  and  at  least 
dailfy  the  record.  All  we  have  Is  Just 
one  voice,  as  the  poet  says,  to  "undo 
the  folded  lie."  and  I  think  it  is  Imper- 
ative upon  us  to  stand  up  every  time 
our  Integrity,  our  honor,  or  our  patri- 
otism is  questioned.  This  has  been  my 
fundamental  principle. 

At  the  same  time  I  must  say  that  the 
record  and  the  words  q?eak  for  them- 
selves, and  we  all  have  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude we  owe  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois for  his  very  capable  work  and 
for  the  very  competent  manner  in 
which  he  addressed  this  discussion 
this  afternoon. 

The  facts  are  there.  The  results  are 
there.  Labels  I  have  never  had  any  use 
for.  I  have  never  used  this  forum  for 
purposes  that  I  leave  and  reserve  for 
the  politial  stump  back  home.  Nobody 
In  aU  the  time  that  I  have  had  the 
prtvflege  of  utHiiing  special  order  time 
can  say  that  I  ever  Indulged  In  politi- 
cal tt^miptTTg.  because  I  think  that 
abuses  this  great  and  high  privilege  of 
oura.  to  have  this  extra  time  to  ad- 
dress those  matters  In  a  more  in-depth 
fashion  tlian  what  the  limitations  of 
debate  time  allow  us  during  the  con- 
sideration by  the  full  House. 

I  think  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  any 
one  of  us  would  questicm  motives  and 
actions  of  other  Members  in  very  in- 
staiuatlve  terms  without  any  specific 
allegations.  I  think  the  record  will 
show  that  in  just  that  one  Instance 
when  I  got  up  the  answer  Just  was  not 
forthcoming.  t>ecause  the  record  is 
here  to  show  what  the  oonunittee  did 
devite  Industry  lobbying  and  what 
the  full  House  undid.  I  think  that  Is 
Just  one  example. 

I  also  feel  that  the  privilege  given  us 
of  these  special  orders  is  of  such  a 
high  nature  that  its  abuse  can  easily 
lead  to  the  loss  of  this  privilege.  I  con- 
sider this  a  privilege.  I  am  a  student  of 
the  history  of  when  and  what  gave 
rise  to  special  orders.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  efforts  to  maintain  the 
purity  and  the  integrity  of  the  process 
known  as  special  orders. 


My  purpoae.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is  a 
summing  up.  That  Is  what  I  would  en- 
title this.  And  again,  out  of  this  great 
privilege,  I  would  repeat  the  respect  I 
hold  for  every  one  of  my  coUeaguea. 
We  disagree,  of  course.  That  is  why  we 
are  here,  to  paiiey.  to  discuss,  to 
argue.  So  naturally  we  disagree. 

But  I  have  met  many  Members  elect- 
ed to  this  body,  and  I  have  served 
since  I  have  been  here  with  close  to 
6.000  different  Individuals,  men  and 
women.  PhJ>'s.  ex-atomic  submarine 
rap<^«"«.  sdoitista.  atomic  and  other- 
wise, great  teachers  and  leaders  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  plain,  ordinary 
working  foll^  painters,  former  labor- 
ers, and  Members  who  had  a  very  dis- 
tinguished record,  even  though  they 
had  no  privUege  of  more  than  five 
grades  of  formal  education,  and  I 
think  that  it  would  violate  my  own 
sense  of  self-respect  to,  in  the  course 
of  debate— no  matter  how  passionate 
the  debate— cast  aspersions  as  to  mo- 
tives. 

Motives.  I  think,  are  revealed  by  ac- 
tions. At  least  the  law  says  ao,  and  our 
actions,  not  our  words,  are  the  best 
record. 

In  my  case.  I  want  to  sxaa  up  on  the 
four  basic  issues  of  the  immediate  past 
year,  beginning  with  the  last  half  of 
the  year  1986  and  extending  now 
almost  through  the  first  half  of  this 
year. 
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I  will  address  its  seriatim  beginning 
with  the  last  issue  I  discussed  on  the 
floor  and  proceeding  in  reverse  order, 
chronologically  speaking,  to  the  first 
that  I  really  developed  indepth  last 
year. 

The  first  is  the  question  of  the  filing 
of  charges  of  simple  assault  after  5 
months,  unprecedented  in  Bexar 
County  to  be  filed  on  the  county  or 
district  attorney  level,  but  which  obvi- 
ously has  been  100  percent  politically 
motivated,  and  the  fact  that  I  ad- 
dressed the  House  on  that  issue  for 
one  reason,  and  for  one  reason  only, 
though  it  has  been  misinterpreted 
back  home  by  some  editorial  writers 
and  some  columnists,  and  particularly 
some  cartoonists  who  have  tried  to  rid- 
icule, bring  about  what  I  would  call 
almost  a  calumny,  hold  me  up  to  ridi- 
cule and  ccmtempt  by  criticizing  the 
fact  that  I  took  to  the  floor  to  address 
this  matter. 

The  reason  I  did  was  not  because  it 
involved  me,  but  because  it  involved 
the  immunities  of  the  House,  the 
entire  membership,  and  particularly  in 
view  of  that  fact  that  there  is  now 
pending  in  another  Jurisdiction  involv- 
ing a  Member  of  this  body,  a  colleague 
of  mine,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  the 
similar  validity  or  question  of  a  so- 
called  gag  order,  also  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  this  level  of  decorum  in 
the  county  of  Bexar  which  I  come 
from. 


There  was  a  gag  order  announced  of 
dubious  validity,  even  in  Its  structured 
sentencing.  However,  it  was  Immedi- 
ately Interpreted  by  the  press  as  being 
directed  to  me  exclusively. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Consti- 
tution, article  I,  section  6  provides 
that  immunity  to  Members  not  only  of 
the  Congress  but  to  State  legislators, 
every  State  constitution  I  know  em- 
bodies the  same  provision  which  Is  In- 
herited from  the  English  Parliament 
when  tyrannical,  overbearing  kings 
who  tried  to  Intimidate  members  of 
the  parliament  by  bringing  about 
either  their  threatened  arrest  or  their 
actual  arrest  or  their  condemnation 
for  utterances  made  in  the  course  of 
debate  that  the  king  did  not  like,  and 
so  this  is  an  integral  part  of  the  first 
article  about  the  Constitution,  arttele 
I,  section  6. 

I  took  it,  because  at  that  time  also  it 
was  in  my  opinion  incumbent  that  I  do 
BO,  because  it  did  not  stop  on  my 
person  alone,  but  was  involving  every 
single  Member  of  the  Congress  or 
similar  body  as  the  Congress. 

At  that  time,  even  though  I  was  ridi- 
culed, criticized,  and  as  I  said  as  late  as 
last  week,  two  rather  bitter  and  derog- 
atory cartoons,  the  fact  is  that  when 
asked,  this  same  Judge  said  that  he 
was  about  to  take  a  vacation,  and  that 
he  would  ponder  the  matter  and  come 
back  after  2  weeks. 

He  did.  and  I  want  to  annoimce  to 
the  Members,  and  I  will  include  in  the 
RaooRO  the  report  of  his  conclusion, 
after  he  admitted  he  had  time  to  read 
the  Constitution,  and  very  gallantly 
said,  and  very  cavalierly,  that  I  was 
within  my  rights,  and  I  certainly  had 
the  privilege  to  speak  in  the  Hall  of 
the  House.  That  was  mighty  fine  of 
him. 

I  would  like  to  inform  everyone  that 
I  am  also  rising  In  t>ehalf  of  those  who 
do  not  happen  to  be  Members  of  Con- 
gress, because  I  think  that  the  order 
of  the  Judge  is  as  invalid  and  over- 
reaching as  any  dictum  improperly 
Issued  by  a  Judge,  or  a  member  of  the 
judiciary. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  also 
remarks  attributed  to  the  gentleman 
lawyer  who  had  proffered  his  help  and 
who  apparently,  because  for  whatever 
reasons,  caused  me  to  lose  confidence 
and  trust  in  his  Judgment  and  service: 
and  I,  therefore,  had  proffered  help 
also,  and  I  called  a  long-term  friend, 
probably  the  most  competent  legal 
expert  in  that  territory,  Mr.  Pat 
Malony.  He,  together  with  his  associ- 
ate for  this  matter,  ItCr.  Jack  Leon, 
very  graciously  accepted  the  charge  of 
pursuing  the  defense  of  my  interests, 
so  I  fell  very  confident  in  their  top- 
notch  capabilities  and  qualifications, 
as  well  as  their  integrity. 

In  the  course  of  the  statements 
made  by  this  original  attorney,  he 
made  reference  in  a  newsp«4>er  to  the 


fact  that  he  had  not  heard  from  me. 
whereas  I  had  written  him  in  BCay  In 
writing.  In  fact,  it  was  holographic:  it 
was  not  typed,  but  it  was  in  my  own 
handwriting,  in  which  I  said  tliat  I  at 
that  moment  was  my  own  counsel,  and 
would  have  to  seek  other  counsel,  com- 
petent counsel. 

Whatever  reason  or  motive  there 
would  be  In  saying  that  I  was  not 
heard  from.  I  do  not  know:  but  he  said 
yea,  he  had  a  letter,  but  he  did  not 
dare  show  it,  because  it  would  be  so 
embarrassing. 

I  will  Include  that  letter  In  the 
RacoRD,  and  every  one  of  the  preced- 
ing letters  for  the  past  3  months  will 
be  Included  in  the  Rccoso  in  order  to 
clarify  that  situation,  because  as  hap- 
pou  in  these  cases,  detractors,  oppo- 
nents and  outright  enemies— I  have 
had  my  share  of  the  "bltterlst"  kind, 
and  I  have  been  shot  at. 

I  have  had  attempts  to  frame  me 
going  back  to  1954  when  I  was  on  the 
City  Council  of  San  Antonio,  and  at 
that  time  I  literally  was  alone,  and  one 
of  the  newspapers  was  in.  as  we  say  in 
Texas,  cahoots  with  the  maligners. 
and  those  who  thought  that  all  they 
had  to  do  was  bring  this  kind  of  a 
threat  and  thrust,  and  I  would  be 
scared  as  the  ex-city  attorney  who  was 
masterminding  the  framewoik  said  in 
a  bar  that  night,  "We  will  scare  this 
little  SOB  Mexican  to  where  he  will 
wish  he  had  never  heard  of  the  city 
council,"  and  of  course,  here  I  am 
some  33  years  later  still  in  public,  elec- 
tive office:  and  they  are  long  gone  and 
forgotten. 

I  have  had  shots  taken  at  me.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  I  stated  on  the  first 
occasion  when  I  addressed  this  subject 
matter,  and  by  way  of  background 
gave  the  reasons  why  the  police,  under 
the  circumstances  that  they  did.  10 
days  after  the  occasion,  said  to  me 
that  it  was  obviously  political,  that 
this  kind  of  matter  they  would  get 
four  or  five  cases  a  day,  and  they 
would  not  go  anyplace:  and  if  they  did. 
they  would  go  to  the  municipal  court 
or  city  cotut,  or  maybe  at  the  worst, 
the  J  J*,  court. 

I  said.  "Why  the  difference?"  They 
said.  "Well,  this  is  you,  this  is  a  Con- 
gressman." 

Also.  I  must  point  out  that  I  never 
have  been  fully  accepted  by  the  eco- 
nomic powers  that  be  who  do  control 
the  news  media,  both  printed  as  well 
as  electronic. 

At  no  time  have  I  been  fully  accept- 
ed since  the  beginning.  I  was  the  first 
to  break  through  that  total  control 
that  existed  in  my  city  and  county. 

In  1960,  the  first  time  I  ever  sought 
any  kind  of  office,  and  in  1956  when 
for  the  first  time,  unaided  with  mini- 
mum. In  fact  subminlmum  funds,  I  de- 
feated the  unbeatable,  the  undefeata- 
ble  incimibent  State  senator. 

It  was  a  revolution.  I  did  not  expect 
to  win.  Nobody  else  did.  but  the  people 


came  through,  and  it  seems  that  all 
along  I  tutve  not  had  these  powerful 
forces:  and  if  they  do  what  they  have 
done  after  trying  and  spending  quite  a 
niunber  of  thousands  of  dollars,  they 
have  Just  kind  of  accepted  the  fact, 
but  now  and  then  they  come  out  of 
the  woodwork. 

When  they  think  they  have  got 
something  on  me.  that  is  when  they 
really  come  out  in  all  their  glory  and 
grandeur. 
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But  I  want  to  say  that  I  owe  It  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  s\un  up 
and  say  that  at  this  point  the  case  will 
proceed  as  it  probably  should  have 
from  the  beginning,  that  there  is  no 
question  about  it,  the  series  of  events 
that  led  after  5  months  a  malicious 
district  attorney  to  file  this  kind  of  an 
unprecedented  and  selective  case,  this 
is  a  selective  case,  it  is  not  a  general 
case,  so  that  in  the  due  course  of  time 
that  will  all  come  out. 

At  this  point  I  Just  want  to  report  to 
the  House  that  the  county  judge  who 
had  Issued  the  gag  order  as  of  last 
week  publicly  sUted  that,  yes,  the 
Constitution  did  say  that  such  a  right 
existed  and  he  recognized  it  and  re- 
spected it. 

Now.  on  the  other  hand.  I  recognize 
a  legitimate  reason.  Generally  during 
the  trial  of  a  case  is  when  one  hears 
about  a  gag  order,  but  even  at  that.  I 
am  willing  to  respect  and  have  contin- 
ued to  respect  any  kind  of  admonition 
to  not  discuss  the  merits  of  a  case,  and 
that  Is  what  I  have  tried  to  do.  That  I 
have  done,  both  on  and  off  the  floor, 
because  the  reason  I  was  impelled  to 
take  a  special  order  to  begin  with,  one 
in  the  beginning  for  5  minutes  and  the 
other  for  a  few  more  minutes  on  the 
second  occasion,  was  to  stipulate  the 
course  of  events.  I  did  not  refer  to  the 
merits  and  I  will  continue  to  refer  to 
what  are  obviously  inordinate, 
unprecedented,  procedural  methods. 

I  pointed  out  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  county  clerk,  the  same  judge 
who  is  going  to  have  the  case  would 
have  had  a  warrant  issued  which 
would  have  been  unusual,  because  the 
main  practice  is  to  have  process  sus- 
tained and  papers  signed:  so  that  I 
want  to  put  these  papers  in  the 
RccoRO  and  clarify  that  point. 

The  next  and  the  second  to  the  last 
issue  was,  of  coiuae.  dealing  with  the 
impeachment  resolution  directed 
toward  President  Ronald  Reagan  that 
I  submitted  to  the  House  on  March  5 
of  this  year.  I  had  six  specific  recitals 
or  articles  of  impeachment  and.  of 
course,  the  general,  which  is  sufficient 
and  has  been  more  than  not  in  past 
impeachment  cases  involving  not  only 
Presidents,  but  other  than  Presidents. 
In  this  case,  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  the  Congress  has  indeed 
abdicated  a  trust  and  that  is  to  exer- 
cise  its  constitutionally   granted   au- 


thority to  restrain  a  President  wlio 
has  been  conducting  war.  The  Consti- 
tution provides  ttiat  only  the  Congreas 
and  the  Congress  only  can  declare 
war.  so  that  in  following  the  impeach- 
ment proceedings  and  given  the  utter- 
ances of  the  President  after  the  attach 
(m  the  frigate  Stark,  I  Introduced  an- 
other resolution  with  respect  to  the 
War  Powers  Limitation  Act.  This  I 
think  the  Congress  had  best  address 
one  way  or  another. 

With  respect  to  the  imi>eachment 
resolution,  it  was  submitted  after  6 
months,  or  a  little  less  than  6  months, 
that  is,  since  last  November  1986.  and 
the  President's  nationally  admitted 
acts  that  he  took.  Everybody  has  for- 
gotten what  the  President  said  on  na- 
tional TV  on  November  11  last  year. 
Just  taking  his  utterances  at  face 
value,  he  in  effect  has  tacitly  admitted 
to  three  violations  of  our  statutes,  and 
actually  a  fourth,  but  one  which  you 
could  say,  well,  maybe  he  Just  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  notify,  but 
nevertheless,  a  violation  of  the  law. 

The  resolution  has  been  honed  and 
very  carefully  prepared.  If  ultimate 
any  decision  is  made  by  any  committee 
to  affirmatively  vote  articles  of  im- 
peaclunent,  this  resolution  will  not  be 
able  to  be  improved  upon.  I  have  a 
great  debate  of  gratitude  to  my  legisla- 
tive assistant,  a  young  attorney  by  the 
name  of  Nick  Bourne.  I  ttiink  he 
worked  very  diligently  and  most  effec- 
tively. No  million  dollar  lawyer  can  do 
better.  I  will  assure  my  colleagues. 

But  the  main  impelling  reason  for 
the  timing  in  BCarch  is  and  was  and 
continues  to  be  that  the  President  is 
on  an  inexorable  course  of  interven- 
tion with  our  own  troops  in  Nicaragua, 
which  I  did  consider  and  have  consid- 
ered and  consider  lUs  course  of  action 
in  Central  America  as  being  the  most 
catastrophic,  the  most  disastrous  to 
the  future  well-being  of  our  country 
and  our  future  generations  of  any- 
thing ever  done  by  any  President,  even 
in  prior  invasions  of  Nicaragua.  You 
know,  we  have  invaded  Nicaragua  9 
times  since  100  years  ago.  In  this  cen- 
tury alone,  we  have  Invaded  Nicaragua 
7  times.  The  last  time,  and  I  never 
dreamed  that  a  President  in  the  late 
part  of  the  20th  century  would  ever  go 
back  to  Calvin  Coolidge's  gunboat  di- 
plomacy. Coolldges  Secretary  of  State 
used  the  same  rationale  in  the  white 
paper.  Frank  Kellogg  was  the  name  of 
the  Secretary  and  he  used  the  white 
paper  rationalizing  the  invasion  of 
Nicaragua  and  its  occupation  for  IS 
years.  We  imposed  the  S<»noza  regime. 
We  had  the  Marines  there  for  13 
years.  We  built  his  National  Guard  in 
order  to  perpetuate  the  Somoza 
regime,  the  most  corrupt,  the  most  ty- 
rannical, the  most  thorough-going  op- 
pressive regime  of  any  coimtry  in  any 
land. 
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Do  my  eoUcacuM  not  tnam  what  ti 
goinc  on  ■outh  of  tbe  border?  Do  my 
oolleacuM  know  what  hM  been  going 
on  tn  OuaUnwla.  where  we  have  aano- 
tioned,  aided  and  abetted  genocide  of 
the  pooreet  and  the  weakest  human 
belngt  on  Sarth.  the  Indian  trlbee  up 
In  the  mountain*  of  Guatemala? 

I  have  spoken  from  this  floor  for  4 
years  with  respect  to  that  genoddal 
Amerlcan-vonaored  genocide. 

Do  we  sit  here  and  wait  for  judg- 
ment of  God  himself? 

Sure,  my  Impeachment  resolution 
can  be  laughed  at.  Sure,  it  can  be  ridi- 
culed. I  have  been  ridiculed  before 
many  times,  but  I  appeal  to  a  higher 
Judgment  that  I  am  sure  has  already 
Impeached  our  President,  just  as  Na- 
poleon was  Impeached  by  a  higher 
order  when  everybody  thought  he  was 
winning  victories  and  got  his  Water- 
loo. We  are  answerable  to  a  higher 
power,  both  individually  and  collec- 
tively. 

What  right  do  we  have  to  pillage  and 
plunder  by  sgents  called  the  Contras. 
what  I  call  the  immoral  equivalent  of 
our  Founding  Fathers,  which  our 
President  in  a  monstrous  distortion  of 
wwds  dares  to  call  the  moral  equiva- 
lent of  our  Fotmdlng  Fathers?  Our 
Founding  Fathers  never  raped.  They 
never  pillaged.  They  have  plundered. 
They  did  not  thieve.  They  did  not 
engage  in  dnig  trafficking,  which  the 
Oontras  do  and  continue  to  do,  and 
they  wlU  nev«'  rule,  even  if  we  were  to 
send  our  soldiers  in  to  help  them  tear 
down  Nicaragua.  They  will  never  rule. 
The  Nlcaraguan  revolution  is  from  the 
people. 
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And  after  suffering— and  I  wish  that 
my  colleagues  would  take  time  to  go  to 
the  very  places  where  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  fingernails  extracted 
from  the  political  victims  of  Somoca 
were  extracted— where  were  all  of 
these  rlghtwing.  if  you  please— as 
much  as  I  detest  labels,  this  is  the  way 
they  describe  themselves  on  the 
floor— where  were  they  when  human 
rights  were  not  even  thought  of  in 
Nicaragua?  Where  were  our  leaders 
worrying  about  civil  rights  and  pro- 
verty  and  oppression  and  tjrranny  In 
Nicaragiut?  Why  as  long  as  our  corpo- 
rate interesta  like  United  Pnilt.  who 
controlled  thoroughly  and  completely 
the  state  that  we  are  occupying.  Hon- 
duras—Just last  week,  finally,  one  of 
the  Honduran  leaders  went  to  their 
Congress  and  said.  "We  dont  want  the 
Contras  here.  We  don't  want  the 
Americans  here."  We  are  occupying 
Honduras.  We  had  50.000  of  our  sol- 
diers there  Just  in  the  last  month  of 
May. 

So  knowing  that.  I  thought  that  my 
impeachment  resolution,  if  all  that  it 
could  receive  would  be  just  a  hearing 
in  a  sulMXunmittee— What  are  we 
afraid  oP  I  will  plead  the  case,  and 


then  the  Members  can  judge  it.  But  let 
us  do  It,  because  the  President  is  unre- 
strained, the  President  is  willful,  he  is 
in  heedless  disregard  of  this  Congress, 
he  has  mocked  it,  he  has  disdained  it, 
he  has  acted  unconstitutionally.  Are 
we  to  sit  here  and  remain  silent  be- 
cause of  the  threat  of  political  loss?  Of 
what? 

My  dear  colleagues,  arise.  Tou  have 
nothing  to  lose  but  your  seats.  And  I 
say  that  the  American  people,  charged 
with  knowledge,  which  they  do  not 
have  fxilly.  would  rise  as  one  and  say. 
"No,  we  don't  stand  for  that,  because 
that's  against  every  one  of  the  tradi- 
tions, moral  and  otherwise,  of  our 
Founding  Fathers,  of  our  Constitu- 
tion." 

What  the  world  clamors  from  Amer- 
ica is  not  bigger  bombs,  it  wants  moral 
leadership,  moral  leadership,  and  cer- 
tainly that  is  the  situation  the  resolu- 
tion is  attempthig  to  address. 

The  other,  the  thlrd-to-the-last 
issue,  which  continues  unabated,  is 
that  force  sinister  that  has  destroyed 
Anterica's  economy.  We  can  talk  all  we 
want  to  about  who  is  to  blame- 
Carter.  Reagan— but  the  fact  is  that 
just  within  the  last  2  years,  for  the 
first  time  since  1914.  America  is  the 
biggest  debtor  nation  In  the  world.  We 
have  sold  our  substance  out.  Our  main 
lands,  shopping  centers,  other  indus- 
trial activities,  are  now  controlled  by 
fickle  foreign  capital,  where  they  con- 
trol the  destiny  of  our  economic  well- 
being. 

What  is  at  stake?  What  I  said  was  at 
stake  IS  years  ago,  not  last  month- 
more  than  that,  more  than  15  years 
ago.  I  go  back  to  the  middle  sixties, 
when  I  said  the  Issue  was  our  vaunted 
American  standard  of  living. 

Since  then  we  have  become  an  im- 
porting nation,  not  an  exporting 
nation.  Last  year  we  imported  more 
food  than  we  exported.  That  has  been 
unheard  of.  My  colleagues  15,  20  years 
ago,  the  leaders  then  of  this  House, 
would  have  died  a  thousand  deaths 
before  allowing  any  such  thing  to 
happen,  but  the  Congress  has  looked 
the  other  way. 

Some  of  us  raised  our  voices,  and  we 
have  since  1905.  particularly  the  credit 
crunch  In  1966.  and  the  reason  that  I 
speak  today  is  because  since  I  spoke  on 
the  subject  matter,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  we  had  had  a  change.  The 
Chairman  about  whom  I  Introduced 
not  once  but  in  three  Congresses  in  a 
row,  impeachment  resolutions,  and  oh, 
I  wish  that  my  colleagues  would  at 
least  have  had  a  llttie  hearing  on  one 
of  them.  I  had  specifics.  I  was  not  al- 
leging vague  generalities.  I  was  not 
Just  flinging  arms  in  the  air.  And  I  was 
predicting  that  the  insidious  negative 
destructive  high-interest-rate  factor 
was  destroying  the  very  economic  fiber 
of  our  backbone,  the  small  business,  in 
our  country. 


That  continues  unabated.  In  fact, 
the  stories  are  how  in  the  last  month 
or  so  Interest  rates  are  going  up  again. 
"Oh.  but  inflation  has  been  con- 
trolled." As  I  said  8  yean  ago  and  4 
years  ago  when  they  were  talking 
about  the  Reagan  prosperity,  how  in- 
terest rates  had  gone  down,  how  infla- 
tion had  been  controlled.  I  do  not  find 
that  to  be  the  case  when  I  go  with  my 
wife  to  shop  for  groceries.  I  do  not 
find  that  in  my  utility  bill.  My  utility 
bills  are  going  up  every  month,  wheth- 
er it  is  water,  light,  or  gas. 

What  about  rents?  I  am  the  chair- 
man of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  of  this  House  of 
Representatives,  and  let  me  tell  you.  if 
you  can  find  affordable,  available,  for 
moderate  income  families,  a  decent 
and  safe  home  or  apartment  for  rent 
at  an  affordable  price,  where  you  do 
not  have  to  pay  more  than  45  percent 
of  your  Income,  I  would  like  to  have  it 
listed.  All  you  have  to  do  is  just  go 
into  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Wash- 
ington, DC,  and  see  for  yourselves. 

So  who  is  deluding  whom?  Why  has 
this  come  to  be?  Because  we  have  left 
the  American  people  stripped  of  all 
protection  from  extortionate,  usurious 
rates  of  interest.  I  have  introduced 
bills  since  1965  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  whom  you 
change  as  manager.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  is  not  accountable  to  the 
President.  It  is  owned  and  it  belongs  to 
the  private  commercial  banks,  and  the 
way  that  it  has  been  operating  since 
the  middle  fifties,  that  means  the 
seven  biggest  banks  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  In  turn  means  that 
they  will  determine  the  interest  rates 
that  you  pay.  and  that  means  that  you 
will  be  fleeced,  you  will  be  extorted, 
you  will  be  robbed,  every  time  we 
allow  this. 

The  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  do 
nothing  about  interest  rates.  In  fact,  it 
has  gone  the  other  way  around  and 
has  taken  action  on  the  national  level 
that  I  protested,  and  compelled  those 
States  that  still  had  some  semblance 
of  antiusury  laws  to  repeal  them,  all  in 
the  name  of  what?  Competing  for 
funds  or  capital.  But  In  turn,  what  we 
have  done  is  given  up  again  our  sub- 
stance. We  have  given  up  our  heritage, 
our  Inheritance.  For  what? 

What  is  the  state  of  the  economy  at 
this  point?  Well,  you  have  a  proximity 
of  a  monetary  earthquake,  because 
now  the  question  is  which  will  come 
first,  the  national  or  the  internation- 
al? We  are  now  subject  to  such  forces 
over  which  we  have  no  control  that  no 
matter  how  many  decisions  we  take 
domestically,  we  will  still  be  very  vul- 
nerable. I  pointed  this  out  in  a  floor 
speech  that  I  made  in  Augtist  1979, 
pointed  out  how  for  the  first  time,  we 
had  reached  in  our  financial  institu- 


tional picture  that  rule  of  thumb  that 
the  really  big  international  bankers, 
the  IBS— the  International  Bank  of 
Settiements— has  always  had.  These 
are  the  real  big  cookies.  They  are  the 
ones  who  are  telling  our  financial  lead- 
ers how  the  cow  eats  the  cabbage. 
And.  of  course,  that  means  that  the 
American  people  are  just  patsies.  They 
are  not  even  pawns,  they  are  Just  pat- 
sies. And  we  have  become,  as  I  said,  an 
importing  nation.  We  are  now  at  the 
mercy  of  external  forces  over  which 
we  have  no  control. 

We  read  about  the  recent  Venice 
economic  summit  meeting.  Some  will 
recall  the  economic  summit  meeting  in 
Bonn  of  1986,  the  first  week  in  May. 
Tou  would  have  thought  that  all  that 
the  President  went  there  for  was  to  go 
lay  a  wreath  of  flowers  at  a  Nazi  ceme- 
tery. On  the  contrary,  when  he  went 
to  Venice  a  few  week  ago,  he  did  not 
go  there  to  ride  the  gondolas,  but  he 
went  there  and  found  out  that  the 
same  people  had  developed  what  I 
have  been  speaking  about  single  and 
lonely  in  this  entire  Congress,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Evu^pean  Currency 
Unit— the  ECU— and  the  European 
Monetary  System— the  EMS— which  is 
intended  to  and  has  in  effect  begun  to 
supplant  the  dollar  as  the  internation- 
al reserve  unit. 
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What  does  that  mean  to  you  and 
me?  That  sounds  like  a  lot  of  talk.  It 
means  everything.  It  means  every- 
thing. It  means  our  integral  economic 
well-being.  It  means  our  standard  of 
living  which  has  already  eroded. 
Which  American  can  tell  me  today 
that  he  can  work  easier  and  less  to 
earn  the  same  amount  of  money  he 
was  a  few  years  ago  and  is  still  barely 
trying  to  make  those  ends  meet?  I 
want  to  see  him. 

I  pride  myself  in  being  in  touch  with 
the  people  in  my  district.  I  pride 
myself  very  much  in  that  because  I 
feel  that  to  be  presumptuous  enough 
to  call  myself  a  Representative,  like  I 
studied  in  engineering  the  so-called  as- 
ymptote, the  CTirve  which  is  defined  in 
mathematics  as  that  curve  which  is 
always  approaching  the  axis  but  never 
quite  reaching  it.  It  is  like  our  effort 
to  try  to  seek  perfection  in  human  life. 
It  is  the  same  thing  trying  to  repre- 
sent over  one-half  of  a  million  fellow 
Americans.  It  is  easier  said  than  done, 
and  I  think  it  takes  more  than  those 
human  endowments  with  which  God 
has  given  us.  So  it  means  we  have  to 
try  hard  and.  therefore.  I  feel  that  the 
first  and  main  principle  is  one.  to  be 
honest  and  to  be  fair,  and  to  try  to 
seek  the  greatest  Interest  of  the  great- 
est number. 

That  also  sounds  easy,  but  it  is  not 
easy  at  times.  It  takes  a  lot  of  doing. 
But  I  think  that  is  the  challenge  and  I 
think  that  this  system  to  which  I  owe 
all.  that  I  am  so  sensitive  to.  is  the 


abuse  of  it.  it  Is  to  that  system  that  I 
rise  and  I  speak. 

This  is  the  only  reason  I  would 
speak  about  President  Reagan.  It  is 
not  comfortable  for  me  to  say  that.  I 
respect  the  office  of  the  Presidency 
but  I  have  always  detested  the  abuse 
of  that  or  any  other  office  in  a  democ- 
racy, for  in  a  democracy  we  are 
doomed,  we  are  doomed  as  a  free 
people.  Free  people,  free  nations  all 
through  history  have  never  lost  their 
freedom  in  one  feU  swoop.  They  have 
lost  it  by  Increments  as  we  are  losing 
our  freedom  here  today.  And  even  at 
that,  hand  in  hand  with  political  free- 
dom is  economic  freedom. 

We  are  creating  underclasses  in  our 
country,  what  they  call  in  Europe  a 
lumpen  proletariat,  and  under  this 
regime  of  President  Ronald  Reagan, 
who  believes  in  the  old  English  saying, 
the  rich  man  in  his  castle  and  the  poor 
man  at  his  gates,  each  God  has  in  his 
separate  state.  That  is  not  American. 
American  is  if  you  have  what  it  takes, 
no  matter  what  you  are,  no  matter 
what  the  color  of  your  skin  is,  no 
matter  what  ch\u%h  you  go  to,  no 
matter  how  poor  you  are,  no  matter 
how  rich  you  are,  you  shall  have  a 
chance.  This  is  the  issue  today.  And  if 
I  speak  on  these  subject  matters,  that 
is  why. 

Then  the  last  subject  which  was  the 
first  I  started  out  with  last  year,  and  I 
spoke  for  at  least  3  hours,  three  sepa- 
rate 1-hour  discussions,  and  that  is  the 
continuing  peril  we  face  with  our  close 
to  2,000  men  that  we  have  in  the  Sinai. 
How  many  Americans  know  that  we 
have  2.000  of  our  soldiers  in  that 
desert,  subject,  you  call  it  terrorism,  if 
anybody  is  subject  to  that  it  will  not 
be  the  ships  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  wiU 
be  our  soldiers  that  we  have  as  a  result 
of  the  1982  action  here  on  the  floor, 
that  I  got  up  and  deplored  with  just  a 
handful  of  us  here. 

Since  the  Fiji  Islands  were  produc- 
ing the  next  in  numbers  of  soldiers 
with  the  so-called  peacekeeping  group, 
military  group,  mind  you.  not  a  civil- 
ian group,  with  our  2.000  or  so  sol- 
diers, and  since  the  Fiji  Islands  have 
had  a  disruption  in  their  governmental 
affairs,  led  by  the  commander  of  the 
Fiji  troops  in  the  Sinai,  what  is  our 
vulnerability?  I  ask  the  Congress  to 
please  reexamine.  I  have  been  asking 
this  since  1982.  because  the  Congress 
did  an  unprecedented  thing  that  it 
had  not  done  since  1789.  the  First 
Congress  to  sit.  and  that  was  it  man- 
dated the  formation  of  a  military 
group  and  mandated  it  and  deployed 
it.  This  has  never  been  done  by  the 
Congress  and  it  is  vulnerable,  it  is 
being  held  hostage. 

What  was  the  reason  for  its  cre- 
ation? In  order  to  safegxiard  the  Camp 
David  agreements,  but  the  Camp 
David  agreements  the  United  States  is 
not  a  party  to,  it  is  not  a  party  signato- 
ry. It  is  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  and 
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with  the  deterioration  of  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East  and  In  Egypt  par- 
ticularly. I  say,  my  colleagues,  let  us 
reevaluate  these  hostages,  because 
that  is  what  they  are,  that  we  have  as- 
signed to  the  desert  of  the  Sinai.  I 
think  we  owe  it  to  them  now  when  we 
can  do  it,  not  after  they  have  been  ss- 
saulted.  They  have  no  armor,  they 
have  no  air  power,  and  they  are  sub- 
ject to  a  well  equipped— all  they  have 
to  have  are  some  recollless  rifles  of 
some  kind  what  we  would  call  terrorist 
groups,  but  which  some  Middle  East 
groups  would  call  heroes,  and  these 
are  the  subject  matters  I  wanted  to 
axaa  up.  And  I  do  so.  and  I  am  grateful 
for  this  opportunity. 

Letters  and  article  referred  to 
follow: 

JusGX  Sats  Oonzalb  Dd  Not  Vioiatk  Oao 
OsoBi  With  Spibchbs  m  Corctbs 

(By  John  Tsckett) 

Tbe  Judge  scheduled  to  try  UJB.  Rep. 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez  on  charges  that  be 
slugged  a  man  said  he  does  not  believe  the 
San  Antonio  congreunan  violated  a  gag 
order  by  talldng  about  the  case  on  the 
Houae  floor. 

County  Court-at-Ijaw  Judge  Tim  Johnson 
made  tbe  comments  Monday,  saying  CSonza- 
lez  bad  special  congressional  immunity 
when  he  spoke  about  the  Dec.  4  Incident  at 
Earl  Abel's  Restaurant. 

The  congressman  has  made  three  "special 
orders"  Q>eeche8  in  which  he  lambasted 
those  Involved  in  the  case  against  him. 

Oonzalez  did  so  even  though  Johnson 
issued  a  gag  order  against  all  parties  in  tbe 


"If  you  read  the  Constitution."  Johnson 
said,  "it's  clear  he  (Oonzalez)  does  have  Im- 
munity." 

He  said  he  would  deal  with  any  accusaUon 
of  (»ntempt  of  his  order  at  a  pretrial  hear- 
ing scheduled  for  Aug.  10,  The  trial  is  sched- 
uled for  Aug.  24. 

In  bis  first  speech.  Oonzalez  said  he 
feared  the  man  be  punched.  Bill  Allen, 
would  pull  a  knife  on  him. 

The  speech  was  made  to  an  almost  empty 
House  hall,  but  broadcast  across  the  nation 
on  C-Span.  the  cable  network  that  airs  gov- 
ernment proceedings. 

In  the  speech,  he  admitted  the  incident 
happened  after  be  asked  Allen  to  stand  up 
and  repeat  his  accusation  that  Oonzalez  was 
a  communist. 

Johnson  also  said  Monday  that  questions 
over  who  will  represent  Oonzalez  remain 
unresolved 

Oonzalez's  attorney  of  record.  Charles 
Butts.  fUed  a  motion  to  withdraw  after  Oon- 
zalez lashed  out  at  him  in  a  q>eech.  saying 
he  was  part  of  a  Republican  conspiracy. 

It  appeared  Monday  that  attorney  Pat 
Maloney  will  represent  the  congressman, 
but  nothing  formally  has  been  filed. 

Johnson  has  not  acted  on  Butt's  motion. 

"I  don't  know  who  is  representing  him  at 
this  point,"  he  said. 

The  Judige  said  when  another  lawyer  files 
to  represent  Oonzalez.  he  will  act  on  Butt's 
motion. 

Maloney  said  he  was  asked  to  consider 
representing  Oonzalez. 

"I  have  made  a  dedsioa,  but  what  that  de- 
cision is  should  come  from  the  congressman 
himself,  since  there  is  an  attorney-client  re- 
lationship involved,"  Maloney  said. 
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AlK>.  no  mottOD  hM  twan  filed  to  move  the 
MbI  OB  •  ebenc*  of  venue. 
"I  anttelpote  e  lot  of  vtecUton."  Johnaon 
"I  un  going  to  uae  Judge  (Carolyn) 
a'aourt," 

Mat  W,  IMT. 
Mb.  CaasLM  Bona. 
AUonmt,  Sum  AKttmio.  TX. 

Dwa  MIL  BOTTK  Thia  ia  merely  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  laat  and  quite 
LMMlifwnrttng  and  aelf-eervlng  letter. 
Tou  have  deUrered  me  unto  mine  en- 
.  Need  I  aay  morct 

HsmT  OoaxALB. 

I A  Buna. 
San  AnUrnic,  TX.  Mm»  27. 1*»7. 
Re  your  letter  of  Mlty  n.  1M7  concerning 

your  caae  in  County  Court  at  Iaw  No.  S, 

Bexar  County.  TX. 
Ban.BBnT  B.  OotoALB. 
VS.    Congma.    tUvbrnm   QfJUx  BuOding, 
WatMngton,  DC 

Mt  Dbab  Fkmm:  I  returned  tbla  morning 
tram  a  trip  to  Auatln  yeaterday  and  have 
Juat  nod  your  letter  of  the  23rd  (which  waa 
read  to  me  on  the  phone  yeaterday  after- 
noon). I  am  iomewhat  bewildered  by  your 
letter. 

When  I  arranged  for  your  PR  bond:  the 
fning  of  it  by  me  instead  of  your  having  to 
appear,  the  waiver  of  jrour  personal  appear- 
ance for  arraignment;  the  aettlng  of  the 
caae  due  to  your  Congreaalanal  obllgatlona 
for  August  the  Mth:  et  cetera— I  also  agreed 
as  a  part  of  the  "deal"  or  "package  arrange- 
Baenta"  that  we  would  fUe  a  waiver  of 
Speedy  trtaL  This  was  made  necessary  in 
view  of  the  paange  of  months  from  date  of 
the  iBsaance  of  the  complaint  and  Inf  orma- 
tlon  in  County  C»urt  to  the  date  of  August 
M.  Actually,  it  was  my  understanding  that 
your  schedule  was  such  that  August  would 
be  the  beat  aU  around.  Good  friend.  I  gave 
my  penonal  and  professional  word  (and  I 
know  that  meana  much  to  you  and  your  own 
word)  that  the  waiver  would  be  filed,  there- 
fore. I  want  a  letter  in  writing  back  from 
you  over  your  signature  authorising  me  to 
go  ahead  and  enter  the  waiver  of  record. 
There  is  no  legal  or  any  other  valid  or  sensi- 
ble reason  NOT  to  fUe  the  waiver.  Tou  wlU 
NOT  be  prejudiced  in  any  manner  by  iU 
filing. 

Additionally,  there  Is  the  matter  of  the 
court's  ordor  against  public  statemenU 
about  the  case  (eapedally  the  merits  of  the 
ease).  Although  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  VJ8.  Constitution 
allows  a  pencn  accused  of  a  criminal  of- 
fense to  exerdae  his  or  her  rlghU  of  free 
speech  (especially  In  the  matter  of  protest- 
ing and  explaining  his  or  her  Innocence)  In 
most  any  manner  other  than  an  open 
breach  of  the  peace,  there  still  remains  the 
power  of  a  court  to  transfer  a  caae  to  an- 
other county  on  the  court's  own  motion  If 
the  court  determines  in  his  or  her  discretion 
that  pubbelty  has  escalated  to  the  extent 
that  a  fair  trial  cannot  be  had  in  the  county 
of  origin.  It  has  been  my  obaervatlon  that  it 
Is  rare.  If  ever,  that  the  court's  exercise  of 
that  discretion  Is  overturned  by  an  appellate 
eourt.  Thus,  we  do  not  want  to  win  a  battle 
but  lose  the  war. 

Still  further,  you  must  understand  that  I 
was  in  the  proeees  of  arran«1nc  a  personal 
Visit  with  Mr.  Bill  AUen  for  the  Monday 
morning  following  the  Issuance  of  your 
statements  on,  I  believe,  a  Thursday  In 
Washington  (that  lead  to  the  final  decision 
by  Fred  Rodrigues  to  fUe  formal  charges 
against  you).  I  talked  with  Mr.  Allen  on 
Friday   morning  before  making  a  trip  to 


Alloe.  Texas,  and  then  again  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday  morning,  and  had  an  appoint- 
ment with  him  to  attempt  final  reaolutkm 
of  this  case  but  thlnga.  as  you  know,  got 
out  of  hand  with  the  D.A.'s  holding  the 
press  conference  about  filing  chargea  and  so 
on.  I  then  called  Mr.  Allen  back  and  called 
off  our  meeting,  however,  he  said  he  still 
would  be  wUllng  to  meet  with  me.  So  much 
for  that  and  "what  might  have  been". 

On  the  matter  of  reaolutlon  short  of  an 
acttial  trial,  it  has  always  been  my 
thought— and  still  Is— that  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  Mr.  Allen  to  make  some  sort  of 
Joint  and  mutual  acknowledgment  with  you 
and  you  to  him  that  he  regreu  his  remarks 
and  retracts  them  and  that  he  recognises 
you  are  a  true  American:  that  you.  in  turn, 
acknowledge  in  aome  way  that  perhaps  you 
overreacted  and  that  you  regret  the  Inci- 
dent: that,  in  short,  both  of  you  acknowl- 
edge that  the  time  has  come  for  everyone  to 
work  together  and  ao  on.  Falling  that  then, 
there  really  are  but  perhapa  two  other  pos- 
sible resolutions  of  the  problem,  actually, 
three  and  they  are:  (1)  For  you  to  enter  a 
plea  of  either  the  Class  A  charge  or  to  a  re- 
duced charge  of  simple  assault  (Class  C):  (2) 
For  the  DJL  to  dismiss  (or  for  Mr.  AUen  to 
sign  a  "non-prosecution  affidavit):  (3)  To  try 
the  caae  with  a  Jury  and  let  It  aU  "hang 
out."  Obvloualy,  I  do  not  recommend  No.  1, 
and  it  does  not  appear  at  the  moment  that 
No.  3  ta  probable  (but  still  It  is  possible). 
This  leaves  No.  3— a  Jury  trial. 

In  the  event  of  the  actuality  of  a  Jtiry  trial 
then,  regardless  of  your  fine  image  as  an 
American:  regardless  of  the  number  of 
friends  and  supporters  we  may  have— re- 
gardless of  anything  else.  It  has  always  been 
my  practice  to  go  into  court  both  prepared 
to  defend  and  prepared  to  "attack."  We 
could  NOT  and  must  NOT  take  anything 
for  granted.  It  is.  therefore,  my  serious 
advice  to  you  as  one  whom  I  admire  and  as 
one  whose  friendship  I  hold  In  highest  value 
that  you  not  take  this  case  lightly;  that.  In 
short,  you  book  upon  it  not  as  a  political 
matter  but  as  a  legal  matter  involving  the 
specific  taw  that  I  have  heretofore  spelled 
out  to  you. 

Finally.  I  have  spent  many,  many  hours 
throughout  the  past  several  months  on  your 
behalf,  and  shall  be  happy  to  do  so  on  any- 
thing else  that  may  arise  in  the  future.  Ad- 
ditionally, I  shall  always  consider  you  my 
friend  and  shall  always  support  you  in  any 
manner  within  my  abilities.  Under  all  of  the 
drcumstanoea  and  In  view  of  our  past  expe- 
riences together.  1  believe  I  am  entitled  to 
more  of  an  explanation  than  your  handwrit- 
ten note,  therefore,  I  respectfully  ask  that 
you  respond  to  this  letter  of  friendship,  par- 
ticularly the  matter  of  the  waiver  of  speedy 
trial.  As  you  so  well  know,  any  person's 
word  is  of  vital  importance  to  that  person's 
repuUtion  and  credibility;  this  is  perhaps 
even  more  so  with  people  such  as  Henry  B. 
OonnUes  and  Charlie  Butts. 

I  wiah  you  well  In  your  every  endeavor, 
dear  friend. 

Respectfully, 

C^haklbs  D.  Brrrrs. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
558 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  submitted  the 
following  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (H.R.  558)  to  provide 
urgently  needed  assistance  to  protect 
and  Improve  the  lives  and  safety  of 
the  homeless,  with  special  emphasis 


on  elderly  persong.  handicapped  per- 
sons, and  families  with  children: 

Coirrxxxifcx  Rsroar  (H.  Rxpt.  100-174) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votea  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (HJt. 
568)  to  provide  urgently  needed  asslstanre 
to  protect  and  improve  the  lives  and  safety 
of  the  homeless,  with  special  emphasis  on 
elderly  persons,  handicapped  persons,  and 
families  with  children,  having  met.  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

TITLS  l—QKNtRAL  PROVISIONS 

SECTION  /«/.  ammr  nru  and  tamu  or  con- 
Tvm 

(a)  Smokt  Tmx.—'niU  Act  may  be  cited  a» 
the  "Stetoart  B.  McKinnev  HomeUu  A»tUt- 
aneeAet". 

fbJ  Tamim  or  CotfTtim.— 

TITLE  I—OKNKRAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec  101.  Short  title  and  table  of  content). 

Sec  102.  Finding*  and  jmrpoae. 

Sec  103.  Oeneml  definition  of  homeleu  in- 
dividual 

Sec  104.  Funding  avaiUUMitv  and  limita- 
tion*. 

Sec  105.  AudiU  bv  Comptroller  OeneroL 

TITLE  II—INTERAOENCY  COUNCIL  ON 
THE  HOMELESS 

Sec  201.  Ettablishment 

Sec  202.  Membenhip. 

Sec.  203.  Functions. 

Sec  204.  Director  and  ttajf. 

Sec  20S.  Pov>er*. 

Sec  200.  Transfer  of  function*. 

Sec  207.  Definition*. 

Sec.  20i.  Authoruation  of  appropriation*. 

Sec  209.  Termination. 

TITLE  III— FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  MAN- 
AGEMENT FOOD  AND  SHELTER  PRO- 
GRAM 
Subtitle  A—Admini*traHve  Pnviaiona 

Sec  301.  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Pro- 
gram National  Board 

Sec  302.  Local  board*. 

Sec.  303.  Role  of  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency. 

Sec  304.  Record*  and  audit  of  National 
Board  and  recipient*  of  a**i*t- 
ancc 

Sec  30S.  Annual  report 
Subtitle  B— Emergency  Food  and  Shtiter 
Grant* 

Sec  311.  Grant*  by  the  Director 

Sec  312.  Retention  of  intere*t  earned 

Sec  313.  Purpose*  of  grant*. 

Sec  314.  Limitation  on  certain  cost*. 

Sec  315.  Ditbursement  of  funds. 

Sec  31t.  Program  guideline*. 

Subtitle  C— General  Provi*ion* 

Sec  321.  Definition*. 

Sec.  322.  Authorization  of  appropriation*. 

TITLE  IV— HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 

Subtitle  A— Comprehensive  Homeleu 
A**i*tanee  Plan 

Sec  401.  Requirement  for  compr^tenaive 
homele**  OMittance  plan. 


SiAtitle  B— Emergency  Shater  Grants 
Program 

Sec  411.  Definitions. 
Soc  412.  Grant  aatistanec 
Sec  413.  AOocation  and  dUtHbutton  of  as- 
sistance 
Sec  414.  EligibU  acHvities. 
Sec  415.  ResponsibUities  of  recipients. 
Sec  416.  AdminUtraHve  provisions. 
Sec  417.  Authorisation  of  appropriations. 
Subtitle  C— Supportive  Housing 
Demon*tration  Program 
Sec  421.  Establishment    of   demonstration 

Sec  422.  Definitions. 
Sec  423.  Types  of  assistance 
Sec  424.  Program  requirements. 
Sec  425.  Matching  funds  requiremenU 
Sec  42t.  Guideline*. 
Sec  427.  Report  to  Congres*. 
Sec  428.  Authorisation  of  appropriation*. 
Subtitle  D— Supplemental  A»*istance  for 
FacUities  To  AssUt  the  Homeleu 
Sec  431.  Definition*. 
Sec.  432.  Supplemental  assUtancc 
Sec  433.  Regulations. 
Sec  434.  Authorisation  of  appropriations. 

SubtltU  E— Miscellaneous  Provisions 
Sec  441.  Section    8    assUtance   for    single 

room  occupancy  dveUing*. 
Sec  442.  Community     development     block 

grant  amendment 
TITLE  V— IDENTIFICATION  AND  USE  OF 

SURPLUS  FEDERAL  PROPERTY 
Sec  501.  Use  of  underutilised  public  build- 
ings and  property  for  facilities 
to  assist  the  homeless. 
Sec  502.  Making  surplus  personal  property 
available    to    nonprofit    agen- 
cies. 
TITLE  VI— HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE 
HOMELESS 
Subtitle  A— Primary  Health  Servica  and 
Substance  AInae  Service* 
Sec  $01.  E*labli*hment  of  grant  program. 
Sec  602.  Provision  of  health  service*  to  the 
homeleu    by    national    health 
service  corps. 
Sec  603.  Requirement  of  certain  ttudy  ioith 
respect  to  homelessness. 
SubHtle  B— Community  Mental  Health 
Services 

Sec  611.  Establishment  of  block  grant  pro- 
gram for  service*  to  homOeu 
individual*  who  are  chronical- 
ly mentaOy  ill 

Sec  612.  Community  mental  health  services 
demonstration  protects  for 
homeleu  individuals  who  are 
(^ironically  mentally  ill 

Sec  613.  Community  demonstration 

projects  for  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  treatment  of  homeleu  in- 
dividuals. 

TITLE  VII— EDUCATION.  TRAINING.  AND 

COMMUNITY  SERVICES  PROGRAMS 

Subtitle  A— Adult  Education  for  the 

Homeless 

Sec  701.  Amendment  to  Adult  Education 
Act 

Sec  702.  StatevHde  literacy  initiatives. 
Subtitle  B— Education  for  Homeleu 
Children  and  Youth 

Sec  721.  Statement  of  policy. 

Sec  722.  GranU  for  StaU  activities  for  the 
education  of  homeleu  children 
and  youth. 

Sec  723.  Exemplary  grant*  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information  activities 
authorized 


Sec  724.  National  responsibilities. 

Sec  725.  Definitions. 
SutMtle  C—Job  Training  for  the  HomOeu 

Sec  731.  Demonstration    program    author- 
ized 

Sec  732.  State  coordination   with   demon- 
stration grant  recipients. 

Sec  733.  ApplicatUm. 

Sec  734.  Authorized  activities. 

Sec  735.  Payments;  Federal  share;  limita- 
tion. 

Sec  736.  Evaluation. 

Sec  737.  Definitions. 

Sec  738.  Homeleu    veterans'   reintegration 
protects. 

Sec  739.  Authorization   of  appropriatUma; 
availability  of  funds. 

Sec  740.  Amendments  to  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act 

Sec  741.  Termination. 

Subtitle  D— Emergency  Community  Services 
Homeleu  Grant  Program 

Sec  751.  Establishment  of  program. 

Sec  752.  Allocation  of  grants. 

Sec  753.  Program  requirements. 

Sec  754.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Subtitle  E— Miscellaneous  Provision* 

Sec  761.  Study  of  youth  homelessneu. 

Sec  762.  Set-asides  for  Native  Americans. 
TITLE  VIII— POOD  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
THE  HOMELESS 
SubHtle  A— Food  Stamp  Program 

Sec.  801.  Definition  of  homeleu  individual 

Sec  802.  D^nition  aj  housOioUL 

Sec  803.  Annual  adjustment  of  income  eli- 
gibility standards. 

Sec.  804.  Annual  adjustment*  to  the  stand- 
ard deduction. 

Sec  80S.  IneUgibUity  for  earned  income  de- 
duction. 

Sec  806.  Exceu  shater  expense 

Sec  807.  Third  party  paymenU  for  certain 
housing. 

Sec  808.  Food  stamp  information  for  the 
homeless. 

Sec  809.  Expedited  food  stamp  service 
Subtitle  B— Temporary  Emergency  Food 
AssUtance  Program  <TEFAP) 

Sec  811.  Variety    of    commodities    under 
TEFAP. 

Sec  812.  IHstrlbution  of  surplus  flour,  corn- 
meal  and  cheese 

Sec  813.  Authorization    of  appropriations 
for  food  storage  and  distribu- 
tion cosU  under  TEFAP. 
Sec  814.  ConHnuation  of  TEFAP. 

TITLE  IX— VETERANS'  PROVISIONS 
Sec  901.  Extension  of  Veterans'  Job  Train- 
ing Act 

SBC  IU.  rtNDINeS  AND  rUMTOSS. 

(at  FtNDmas.—The  Congreu  finds  that— 

<1)  the  Nation  faces  an  immediate  and  un- 
precedented crisU  due  to  the  lack  of  shelter 
for  a  growing  number  of  individuals  and 
families,  including  elderly  persons,  handi- 
capped persons,  families  loith  children. 
Native  Americans,  and  veterans; 

(2)  the  problem  of  homelessneu  has 
become  more  severe  and,  in  the  absence  of 
more  effective  efforts,  U  expected  to  become 
dramatically  worse,  endangering  the  lives 
and  safety  of  the  homeless; 

(3J  the  causes  of  homelessneu  are  many 
and  complex,  and  homeleu  individuals  have 
diverse  needs; 

(4J  there  is  no  single  simple  solution  to 
the  problem  of  homelessness  because  of  the 
different  sxibpopulatlons  of  the  homeleu.  the 
different  causes  of  and  reasons  for  homeleu- 
ness,  and  the  different  needs  of  homeleu  in- 
dividuals; 


(5/  due  to  the  record  increase  in  homOeu- 
ness.  States,  units  of  local  government,  and 
private  voluntary  organizations  have  been 
unable  to  meet  the  basic  human  needs  of  aU 
the  homeleu  and,  in  the  abaence  of  greater 
Federal  assistance  wUl  be  unoMe  to  protect 
the  lives  and  safety  of  aa  the  homeleu  in 
need  of  assistance;  and 

(6)  the  Federal  Government  has  a  dear  re- 
sponaibiUty  and  an  exiating  capacity  to  ful- 
fill a  more  effective  and  reaponaible  role  to 
meet  the  basic  human  needs  and  to  engender 
respect  for  the  human  dignity  of  the  home- 
less. 

(b)  PintrosK.—It  is  the  purpose  of  thU 
Act— 

(1)  to  establish  an  Interagency  CouncU  on 
the  Homeless; 

(2 J  to  use  public  resources  and  programs 
in  a  more  coordinated  manner  to  meet  the 
critically  urgent  needs  of  the  homOeu  of  the 
Nation;  and 

(3)  to  provide  funds  for  programs  to  assist 
the  homeless,  with  special  emphasis  on  el- 
derly persons,  handicapped  persons,  families 
with  children.  Native  Americans,  and  veter- 
ans. 

SBC  11.  GBNBRAL  DBnNmON  OF  aOIOtLBSS  INDI- 
nOVAL 

(a)  In  GKHEKAL.—For  purposes  of  this  Act 
the  term  "homeleu"  or  "homeleu  individ- 
ual" includes— 

(1)  an  individual  vOto  lack*  a  fixed  regu- 
lar, and  adequate  niifiUtime  residence  and 

(2f  an  individual  who  has  a  primary 
nighttime  residence  that  ia— 

(At  a  supervised  publicly  or  privately  oper- 
ated shelter  designed  to  provide  temporary 
living  accommodations  (including  welfare 
hotels,  congregate  shelter*,  and  transitional 
housing  for  the  mentally  Hit; 

(B)  an  institution  that  provides  a  tempo- 
rary residence  for  individualt  intended  to  be 
irutitutionalized;  or 

(C)  a  public  or  private  place  not  designed 
for,  or  ordinarily  used  as,  a  regular  sleeping 
accommodation  for  human  beings. 

(b)  Income  Euoisnjrr.-A  homeleu  indi- 
vidual shaU  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
any  program  provided  by  this  Act  or  by  the 
amendments  made  by  thU  Act,  only  if  the  in- 
dividual complies  with  the  income  eligibil- 
ity requirements  otherwise  applicattle  to 
sudi  program. 

(c)  Exclusion.— For  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  term  "homeleu"  or  "homOeu  individ- 
ual" does  not  include  any  individual  im- 
prisoned or  otherwise  detained  pursuant  to 
an  Act  of  the  Congreu  or  a  State  law. 

SBC  IS4.  rVNDINC  AVAILABILITY  AND  UIOTATIONS. 

(at  CALCXJLATiON.-TTie  amounts  authorized 
in  thU  Act  shaU  be  in  addition  to  any 
amount  appropriated  for  the  programs  in- 
volved before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thUAct 

(bt  AvAiLABaJTY  Until  ExPXNDtD.—Any 
amoiinf  appropriated  under  an  authoriza- 
tion in  thU  Act  shaU  remain  available  untU 
expended. 

(cJ  LnoTATtON.— Appropriations  pursuant 
to  the  authorizations  in  this  Act  shaB  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment CorUrol  Act  of  1974.  which  prohibiU 
the  consideration  of  any  bill  that  would 
cause  the  d.eficit  to  exceed  the  leveU  estab- 
lished  by  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergen- 
cy Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  such  that  it 
ShaU  not  increase  the  deficit  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

SBC  It*.  AUDITS  BY  COMFTKOLLBM  GBNBMAL 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
suites  shall  evaluate  the  disbursement  and 
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maeofOte  atnounti  made  »vilabU  6y  appro- 
yvtaKofi  AeU  wnder  Ou  amthoriMationa  in 
tUlm  III  •»*  IV.  mmd  am&mM  a  nport  to  Ou 
Oomgrtm  attitng  .A>rtt  M«  Jtnm»gt  af  nte* 
cMtaoMON.  mwii  Om  ttnnUam  of  Ou  4- 
MOiUft  m.nd  ti-momth  ptHoda  beginnina  on 
m»4mttofOu«mmetmtntQ/thUAeL 

rmMU-ofmutMNcr  COUNCIL  wns 

MOMKLMSS 


Motiona,  <M  onfer  to  enabU  nicA  ffovemmentt 
and  ortcniM€Uiont  to— 

(A/  effeetivelv  coonlinate  and  maximise 
rMOitrcM  q/  exUting  proffrawu  and  activi- 
tln  to  aatiat  KomHeu  individnaU;  and 

(B/  devaUtp  n«w  and  innovative  proffranu 
and  acHvitiet  to  auitt  homeleu  individ- 


Than    U    mtaUtthad    in    the    executive 
hrmmek  ca  indtptndent  e$tabUMliment  to  be 
known  me  tHe  mteraoencv  CouneU  on  the 
Homettea. 
ate  m.  tamwmmif. 

tai  MEmmMMM.—The  Council  ihaU  be  com- 
pomd  0/ the  following  memben: 

W  The  Seeretan'of  Agrieuttun,  or  the 
dmignee  of  the  Seeretarg. 

m  The  aeeretarw  of  Commerce,  or  the  dea- 
ifmee  of  the  Seeretarif. 

W  The  SeereUrv  of  Defenae.  or  the  deaig- 
urn  of  the  Secretary. 

14)  The  Seeretart  of  Mduemtion,  or  the  dea- 
tgmee  of  the  Seeretanf. 

tSf  The  Seeretarg  of  Energy,  or  the  deaig- 
nee  of  the  Seeretar% 

It)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Servicea,  or  the  deaionee  of  the  Secretary. 

n>  The  Secretary  of  Houaing  and  Urban 
Development,  or  the  deaignee  of  the  Secre- 
tary, 

<t)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  the 
4$aionee  of  the  Secretary. 

(»/  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  or  the  deaionee 
of  the  Secretary. 

nO>  the  Secretary  of  Tranaportation,  or 
Ote  deaionee  of  the  Secretary. 

nit  The  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency, 
or  the  deaignee  of  the  Director. 

flU  The  Director  of  the  federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency,  or  the  deaignee  of 
the  Director. 

(13)  The  AdminUtrator  of  Oeneral  Serv- 
icea. or  the  deaignee  of  the  AdminUtrator. 

(14)  The  Poatmaater  Oeneral  of  the  United 
State*,  or  the  deaignee  of  the  Poatmaater 
Oener^ 

(15)  The  Adminiatrator  of  Veterana'  Af- 
fair*, or  the  deaignee  of  the  Adminiatrator. 

(1«)  The  heada  of  tuch  other  Federal  agen- 
ciea  aa  the  Council  conaider*  appropriate,  or 
their  deaignee*. 

(b)  Quatr*MaoM.—The  Council  ahtUl  elect 
a  Chairperaon  and  a  Vice  Chairperaon  from 
among  ita  member*. 

(c)  JHbtzwox.— 77k«  Council  ahall  meet  at 
the  call  of  it*  Chairperaon  or  a  majority  of 
ita  member*.  The  flrat  meeHng  of  the  Coun- 
cil *hall  te  held  not  later  Uian  30  day*  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thi*  Act 

(d)  PnoHnmoM  or  ADomoHAL  PAY.—Mem- 
bers  of  the  Couricil  ahall  receive  no  addition- 
al pay,  dUovaance*.  or  benefit*  by  reaaon  of 
their  aeroice  on  the  CounciL 

SMCiu.  rvNcnoNS. 

(a)  DunMa.—The  Oowncii  *)iall— 

(It  review  all  Federal  activitiea  arui  pro- 
grama  to  aaaiat  homeUaa  individual*; 

(2)  take  tuch  action*  a*  may  be  nece**aTy 
to  reduce  duplieatitfn  among  program*  and 
aetivitie*  by  Pederal  agencie*  to  a**i*t 
homele**  individual*; 

131  monitor,  evaluate,  and  recommend  im- 
provement*  in  program*  and  aetivitie*  to 
aaaiat  homeleu  individuala  conducted  by 
Pederal  agenciea.  State  and  local  govem- 
menta,  and  private  voluntary  organization*; 

(4t  provide  profeaaional  and  technical  a*- 
aiatance,  through  peraonnel  employed  by  the 
Council  in  each  of  the  10  ttandard  Federal 
regiona,  to  Stalea,  local  government*,  and 
other  pulUic  and  private  nonprofit  organi- 


(S)  eoOeet  and  diaaeminate  information 
relating  to  homeiaaa  individuala;  and 

(t)  prepare  the  annual  report*  required  in 
aubaeetion  (ct(2t. 

(b)  Atmmurr.—In  carrying  out  aubaeetion 
(a),  the  Council  may— 

(It  arrange  Federal,  regional  State,  and 
local  conferencea  for  the  purpoae  of  develop- 
ing and  coordirkating  effective  program* 
and  actixHtiea  to  aaaiat  homeleaa  individ- 
ual*; and 

(21  publi*h  a  nevialetter  concerning  Feder- 
al. State,  and  local  program*  ttiat  are  etfec- 
tXvAy  meeting  the  need*  of  homele**  individ- 


(ct  RMfOMJa.— 

(It  Within  90  day*  after  the  daU  of  the  en- 
actment of  thU  Act,  and  annually  ttiereajler. 
the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  that  i*  a 
member  of  the  (ytuncil  tluUl  prepare  and 
tranemit  to  the  Congre**  and  the  Council  a 
report  that  deecribe*— 

(At  each  program  to  a*aiat  homeleaa  indi- 
viduala adminiatered  by  audi  agency  and 
the  numt>eT  of  homele**  individual*  aerved 
fry  auch  program; 

(Bt  impedimenU.  including  any  atatutory 
and  regulatory  reatrictiona,  to  the  uae  by 
homeleaa  individuala  of  each  auch  program 
and  to  obtaining  aervicea  or  benefita  under 
each  auch  program;  and 

(Ct  effbrta  made  by  auch  agency  to  in- 
creaae  the  opportunitiea  for  homeleaa  indi- 
viduala to  obtain  ahelter,  food,  and  tupport- 
ive  aervicea. 

(2t  The  Council  ahall  prepare  and  trana- 
mit  to  the  Preaident  and  the  Congreaa  an 
annual  report  ttiat— 

(A)  a**e**e$  Die  nature  and  extent  of  the 
prol>lem*  relating  to  homele**nea*  and  the 
need*  of  homele**  individual*; 

(Bt  provide*  a  comprehen*ive  and  detailed 
deecription  of  the  aetivitie*  and  accompli*h- 
ment*  of  ttie  Federal  Oovemment  in  Te*olv- 
ing  the  problrm*  and  meeting  the  need*  a*- 
aeaaed  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (At; 

(Ct  deacribe*  Die  accompli*hment*  and  ae- 
tivitie* of  the  Council,  in  working  with  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  toco/  o^mcie*  and  public 
and  private  organization*  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a**i*tance  to  homeleu  individual*; 

(Dt  a**e**e*  Die  level  of  Federal  aasiatance 
nece**ary  to  adequately  reaolve  Die  problem* 
and  m^et  the  need*  a**e*aed  purauant  to 
aubparxigraph  (At;  and 

(E>  tpeci/ie*  any  recommendation*  of  Die 
Council  for  appropriate  and  nece**ary  legi*- 
lative  and  admini*trative  action*  to  re»olve 
auch  proMems  and  meet  such  need*. 

(dt  NonrtcATioM  or  Otmmm  Fkdxkal  Aokh- 
caa.—If.  in  monitoring  and  evaluating  pro- 
gram* and  aetivitie*  to  a**itt  homeless  indi- 
vidual* conducted  by  other  Federal  agencies, 
the  Council  determines  that  any  significant 
problem,  abuse,  or  deficiency  exists  in  the 
administration  of  the  program  or  activity  of 
any  Federal  agency,  the  Council  shall 
submit  a  notice  of  the  d£termination  of  the 
Council  to  the  Inspector  Oeneral  of  Die  Fed- 
eral agency  (or  the  head  of  Die  Federal 
agency,  in  Die  ca*e  of  a  Federal  agency  that 
ha*  no  In*pector  Oeneral). 
age  tat.  tuHKcroM  asb  staff. 

(at  DiR*CTOR.~The  Council  shall  appoint 
an  Executive  Director,  who  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  Die  rate  of  basic 


pay  payable  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
ScheduU  under  aeetton  S31$  of  title  i. 
United  Statea  Code.  The  Council  shall  ap- 
point an  Executive  Director  at  Die  flrat 
meeting  of  the  Council  hOd  under  aection 
202(ct. 

(bt  ADomoMAL  P*n*ONHEi-—With  the  ap- 
proval of  Die  Council,  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Council  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compenaation  of  such  additional  peraonnel 
a*  the  Executive  Director  conaidera  necea- 
aary  to  carry  out  the  dutiea  a/  the  CounciL 

(ct  DrrAiLS  Fhosi  Othkk  AauKiMX.—Upon 
request  of  the  Councii,  the  head  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  may  detail,  on  a  reimbursable 
t>asis.  any  of  Die  peraonnel  of  auch  agency  to 
Die  Council  to  aaaiat  Die  Council  in  carrying 
out  ita  duties  under  this  title.  Upon  request 
of  the  Council  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Servicea  shall  detail  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis,  any  of  the  peraonnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Servicea 
who  have  served  Die  Federal  Task  Force  on 
the  Homeleaa  of  Die  Department  to  aaaiat  the 
Council  in  carrying  out  it*  dutiea  under  thia 
title. 

(dt  ADmiaarnurm  SurroKT.—The  Secre- 
tary of  Houaing  and  Urban  Development 
aliall  provide  the  Council  uHth  auch  admin- 
iatrative  and  support  services  as  are  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  the  Council  carries  out 
it*  function*  under  thia  title  in  an  efficient 
and  expeditioua  manner. 

(et    EXPKMTS  AMD    COMSULTAim. —  With    the 

approval  of  the  Council  the  ExectMve  Di- 
rector of  Die  Council  may  procure  tempo- 
rary and  intermittent  servicea  under  section 
3109(bl  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

SKC.  Mf.  POWKMS. 

(at  ltUTtnas.—For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  thia  title,  the  Council  may  hold  such 
meetings,  and  ait  and  act  at  audi  timea  and 
placea,  as  the  Council  conaidera  appropri- 
ate. 

(bt  DtLXOATtOM.—Any  member  or  employee 
of  Die  Council  may.  if  auDiorized  t>v  the 
Council  take  any  action  that  Die  Council  is 
authorized  to  talte  in  thia  title. 

(ct  InroRMATioN.—The  Council  may  secure 
directly  from  any  Federal  agency  such  infor- 
mation as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Council  to  carry  out  this  title.  Upon  request 
of  the  Chairperson  of  Die  Council  the  head 
of  such  agency  shall  furnish  auch  informa- 
tion to  Die  CounciL 

(d)  DoiUTtOMS.—The  Council  may  accept 
uae,  and  diapose  of  gifts  or  donations  of 
aervicea  or  property. 

(et    Mails.— The    Council    may    uae    the 
United  States  mails  in  Die  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditiona  at  other  Federal 
agencie*. 
SMC  sa*  TKA  Nsnn  or  rvmcnonis. 

(at  TiiAMsrERs  From  HHS  Task  Forck.— 
The  Council  shall  be  the  successor  to  the 
Federal  Task  Force  on  Die  Homeless  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
The  property,  records,  and  undistributed 
program  funds  of  Die  Task  Force  shall  be 
transferred  to  Die  Cyjuncil 

(bt  Termination  or  HHS  Task  Force.— The 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  terminate  Die  Federal  Task  Force  on 
Die  Homeleu  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Servicea  aa  aoon  as  pncticable 
following  the  flrst  meeting  of  the  CounciL 

SKC  la?.  DEnNITIONS. 

For  purpoaea  of  thi*  tUU: 

(It  The  term  "Council"  mean*  the  Inter- 
agency Council  on  the  Homeleu  e*tabli*hed 
in  *ection  201. 


(2t  The  term  "Federal  agency"  ha*  the 
meaning  gii>en  the  term  "agency"  in  aection 
SSKlt  of  Htle  S,  United  Statea  Code. 

SKC  tea.  AimmtlXATION or  APPROMUATtONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  thU  titU  $200,000  for  flacal  year 
1917  and  $2,500,000  for  flacal  year  198$. 
SEC  tea  mtM I  NATION. 

The  CouncU  shall  ceaae  to  exi*t,  and  the 
requirement*  of  thi*  title  stiall  terminate. 
upon  the  expiration  of  Die  3-year  period  6e- 
ginning  on  Die  date  of  the  enactment  of  thi* 
Act 

TITLE  III— FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  MANAGE- 
MENT POOD  AND  SHELTER  PROGRAM 
SuUUk  A—Admtnistrmtict  Pravltlen* 
asc  tai.  KMKMCKNcr  rooD  and  smkltkm  mo- 

GMAM  NA  TWNAL  BOARD. 

(a)  EsTAausHMtNT.—There  i*  e*tabli*/ied  to 
carry  out  the  provition*  of  this  title  Die 
Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program  Na- 
tional Board  The  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shall  con- 
atitute  Die  National  Board  in  accordance 
with  aubaeetion  (bt  in  adminiatering  Die 
program  under  this  title. 

(bt  MtMBKRS.—The  National  Board  shall 
consist  of  the  Director  and  6  members  ap- 
pointed by  Die  Director  The  initial  members 
of  the  National  Board  shall  be  appoinUd  by 
the  Director  not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  thia  Act  Each  auch 
member  shall  be  appointed  from  among  in- 
dividuals nominated  by  1  of  Die  following 
organizations: 

(1)  The  United  Way  of  America. 

(2)  The  Salvation  Army. 

(3)  The  National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Chrlat  in  the  U.S.A. 

(4)  Catholic  Charities  U.S.A. 

(5)  The  Council  of  Jewiah  Federation*. 
Inc. 

(t)  The  American  Red  Cro**. 

(c)  CMAiRPUisoN.—The  Director  ahall  be  the 
Chairperaon  of  the  National  Board. 

(d)  Other  Acnvrnts.— Except  aa  otherwiae 
apecificaUy  provided  in  this  title,  the  Na- 
tional Board  shall  estatfliah  its  own  proce- 
dures and  policies  for  Die  conduct  of  its  af- 
fairs. 

(et  TRAMsrxRS  From  Prmviovs  National 
Board.— Upon  the  appointment  of  members 
to  the  National  Board  under  aubaeetion 
(bt- 

(It  the  national  board  constituted  under 
the  emergency  food  and  shelter  program  ea- 
tabli*hed  pursuant  to  section  lOKgt  of 
Public  Law  99-500  or  Public  Law  99-591 
shall  cease  to  exi*U  and 

(2t  the  personnel  property,  record*,  and 
undi*tributed  program  fund*  of  such  na- 
tional board  shall  be  trantferred  to  the  Na- 
tional Board. 

SKC.  tat  LOCAL  BOAKOSl 

(at  EsTABUsHMtNT.—Each  locality  deaig- 
nated  by  the  National  Board  shall  constitute 
a  local  board  for  Die  purpose  of  determining 
how  program  fund*  allotted  to  Die  locality 
will  be  dUtHbuted  The  local  board  </taU 
conaiat,  to  the  extent  practicable,  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  same  organizations  as  Die 
National  Board,  except  that  the  mayor  or 
other  appropriate  heads  of  government  will 
replace  Die  Federal  members.  The  chairper- 
son of  Die  local  board  shall  t>e  elected  6y  a 
majority  of  Die  members  of  the  local  board 
Local  boards  are  encouraged  to  expand  ::ar- 
ticipation  of  oDier  private  nonproflt  orpani- 
zations  on  Die  local  t>oard 

(b)  RKSPONSiBtLmES.—Each  local  board 
shaU- 

(It  determine  which  private  nonproflt  or- 
ganizatUma  or  public  organizationa  of  the 


local  government  in  the  individual  locality 
ahall  receive  granta  toaetaa  aervice  provid- 
ers: 

(2t  monitor  recipient  aervice  provider*  for 
program  compliance; 

(3)  reallocate  funda  among  aervice  provid- 
era; 

(4)  ensure  proper  reporting;  and 

(5)  coordinaU  with  other  Pederal  State, 
and  local  government  aaaiatance  program* 
available  in  the  locality. 

SBC  tat  rolb  or  rsbBKAL  bmbrgbncy  manage- 
ment agbscy. 

(a)  In  OtNERAU—The  Director  shall  pro- 
vide the  National  Board  u)ith  administra- 
tive *upport  and  act  a*  Federal  liai*on  to 
the  National  Board. 

(bt  SrKcirK  Support  Acnvmts.—The  Di- 
rector shaU^ 

(1)  make  available  to  the  National  Board, 
upon  request  Die  services  of  Die  legal  coun- 
sel and  Inspector  General  of  Die  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency; 

(21  a**ign  clerical  personnel  to  the  Nation- 
al Board  on  a  temporary  basis;  and 

(3t  conduct  audits  of  Die  National  Board 
anniuUly  and  at  auch  other  timea  aa  may  be 
appropriate. 

8BC  tat.  RECORDS  AND  AUDIT  OF  NATIONAL  BOARD 
AND  RECIPIENTS  OP  ASSISTANCE. 

(at  AmniAL  Imdkpkmdkmt  Audit  or  National 
Board.— 

(1)  The  accounta  of  the  National  Board 
ahall  be  audited  annually  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditiJig  standards 
by  independent  certified  public  accountant* 
or  independent  licenaed  public  accountants 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  auDior- 
ity  of  a  Stale  or  other  political  subdivision 
of  the  United  Stales.  The  audit*  shall  be  eon- 
ducted  at  Die  place  or  places  where  Die  ac- 
count* of  the  National  Board  are  normally 
kept  All  book*,  accounts,  financial  record*, 
report*,  file*,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  Vie  Na- 
tional Board  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audit*  shall  be  made  available  to  the  person 
or  persons  conducting  Die  audits,  and  full 
facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with 
any  auets  held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians  shall  be  a/forded  to  such 
person  or  peraona. 

(21  The  report  of  each  auch  independent 
audit  stiall  be  included  in  the  annual  report 
required  in  section  305.  Such  report  shall  set 
forth  Die  scope  of  the  audit  and  include  such 
statements  as  are  necessary  to  present  fairly 
Die  aaaeta  and  liabilities  of  the  National 
Board,  surplus  or  deficit,  with  an  analysis 
of  the  changes  during  Die  year,  supplement- 
ed in  reasonable  detail  by  a  statement  of  the 
income  and  expenses  of  Die  National  Board 
during  the  year,  and  a  statement  of  Die  ap- 
plication of  funds,  together  with  Die  opinion 
of  the  independent  auditor  of  such  state- 
ments. 

(b)  Access  to  Records  or  Recipients  of 
Assistance.— 

(It  Each  recipient  of  aa*i*tance  under  this 
title  shall  keep  such  records  as  may  be  rea- 
sonably neceuary  to  fully  disclose  Die 
amount  and  Die  disposition  by  such  recipi- 
ent of  Die  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the 
total  cost  of  Die  project  or  undertaking  in 
connection  with  uyhieh  such  assistance  is 
given  or  used  and  Die  amount  and  nature  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  Die  project  or  un- 
dertaking supplied  by  other  tourcet,  and 
such  other  record*  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit 

(2t  The  National  Board,  or  any  of  its  duly 
authorized  representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 


of  the  recipient  Viat  are  pertinent  to  aaaiat- 
ance received  under  thi*  title. 

(ct  Authority  or  Comptroller  General.— 
The  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United 
State*,  or  any  of  Die  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
also  have  acceu  to  any  t>ook*,  document*, 
papers,  and  records  of  the  National  Board 
and  recipient*  for  *uch  purpote. 

SBC  tat.  ANNUAL  RBPOKT. 

The  National  Board  *hall  tranamit  to  the 
Congreu  an  annual  report  covering  eadi 
year  in  lohidi  it  conduct*  aetivitie*  with 
fund*  made  available  under  this  title. 

SmbtUle  B—Emergemey  Feed  mmd  Shelter  Grmnti 
SEC.  ill.  GRANTS  BT  TUB  DIRECTOR. 

Not  later  than  30  days  following  the  date 
on  which  appropriations  become  available 
to  carry  out  this  subtitle,  the  Director  shall 
award  a  grant  for  the  full  amount  Dial  the 
Congreu  appropriates  for  the  program 
under  this  subtitle  to  the  National  Board  for 
Die  purpose  of  providing  emergency  food 
and  shelter  to  needy  individuals  through 
private  nonprofit  organizations  and  local 
governments  in  accordance  urtth  section 
313. 

SEC  tit.  RETENTION  OP  INTEREST  EARNED 

Interest  accrued  on  the  balance  of  any 
grant  to  the  National  Board  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  National  Board  for  reallocation, 
and  total  adm.inistrative  costs  shall  be  de- 
termined based  on  total  amount  of  fund* 
availalUe,  including  interest  and  any  pri- 
vate contributions  that  are  made  to  Die  No- 
tional  Board. 

SEC  sis.  PURPOSES  OF  GRANTS. 

(at  EuaiBLE  AcnvmES.— Grants  to  Die  Na- 
tional Board  may  be  used— 

(It  to  supplement  and  expand  ongoing  ef- 
fort* to  provide  shelter,  food,  and  supportive 
services  for  homeless  individuals  unf/i  senri- 
tivity  to  the  transition  from  temporary  sliel- 
ter  to  permanent  homes,  and  attention  to 
Die  specitil  needs  of  homeleu  individuals 
with  mental  and  physical  disabilities  and 
illnesses,  and  to  facilitate  acceu  for  home- 
less individuals  to  other  sources  of  services 
and  benefits; 

'2/  to  strengthen  effort*  to  create  more  ef- 
fective and  tnnorattee  local  program*  by 
providing  funding  for  Diem;  and 

(3t  to  conduct  minimum  rehabilitation  of 
existing  mass  shelter  or  mass  feeding  facili- 
ties, but  only  to  Die  extent  neceuary  to  make 
facilities  safe,  sanitary,  and  bring  Diem  into 
compliance  with  local  building  codes. 

(bt  Limitations  on  AcnvmES.— 

(It  The  National  Board  may  only  provide 
funding  provided  under  this  subtitle  for— 

(At  programs  undertaken  by  private  non- 
profit organizations  and  local  governments; 
and 

(Bt  programs  that  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(2.1  The  National  Board  may  not  carry  out 
program*  directly. 

SEC.  tli.  UMtT.iTION  ON  CEKTAIN  COSTS. 

Not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  for  Die  emergency 
food  and  shelter  program  for  each  fiscal  year 
may  be  expended  for  Die  costs  of  administra- 
tion. 
SEC.  JIS.  niSBl'RSKMENT  OF  FUNDS. 

Any  amount  made  avaiUMe  by  appropria- 
tion Acts  under  this  title  shall  be  disbursed 
by  Die  National  Board  before  Die  expiration 
of  Die  3-month  period  beginning  on  the  date 
on  which  S7ich  amount  becomes  available. 
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SBC  iH-imoaumojiPunata. 

(a)  <kaDaJimM.-The  Ntional  Board  ahaU 
tatabUafi  wrUttm  guUtaHnn  tor  earrwing  out 
Oie  protnm  undtr  tkU  aiMUtt.  imetitdtnt- 

<V  imMmU  for  idtntVuina  ioeoNttea  vith 
»*  M0*Ml  nmd  for  tmergancv  food  and 

(2)  Method*  >tor  dtUrmining  Of  amount 
mmd  dUtn^uUon  to  tueh  IomHMm;- 

(V  «N0iM«  program  eoatM,  tndudlno  maxi- 
mum fUxUiUUw  in  mseting  eurrtntlg  extat- 
tag  taatdK  and 

(4)  gmidoHnim  apaeifirtno  the  reaponaUM- 
UUa  and  rtportlnt  revuirtmenU  of  th*  Na- 
tional Board,  iU  raeifianta.  and  aervtee  pro- 

viditrt. 

(b)  PamiJC»noi».-OuidMnaa  eataWahad 
undar  aubaaetion  (a)  aHaU  ba  pubHahad  an- 
nuaUp,  amd  uhanaver  tnodiflad.  in  tlu  rad- 
aral  HagUttr.  The  National  Board  ahaU  not 
be  auVeet  to  tha  procedural  rulemaking  re- 
quinmenU  of  aubehapter  U  of  chapter  S  of 
tUte  S,  Vnitad  Staiea  Code. 


(t)  the  compr^ianaive  plan  U  approved  by 
or  in  accordance  with  procedurea  eatab- 
liahed  bit  the  Secretan/: 
except  that  a  private  nonprofit  orpaniaation 
map  applw  for  and  receive  aaaUtance  under 
aubtiHe  Cor  D  without  regard  to  aueh  com- 
prehenaive  plan  approval  if  the  applieabU 
State   comprehenaive   plan    haa    been    ap- 


m. 

For  purpoaea  of  thU  Htle: 
n>  The  term  "Director"  meana  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  tmergencv  Management 

Agenev- 

<H  The  term  "emergency  ihOter"  mean*  a 
faetHtw  aHora  paH  of  which  U  uaed  or  de- 
algned  to  be  uaed  to  provide  temporary  houa- 
ing. 

(3)  The  term  "local  government"  meana  a 
unit  of  general  purpoae  local  government 

(4/  The  term  "locality"  meana  the  geo- 
grapMeal  area  within  the  iuriadiction  of  a 
local  govemmgnL 

<i)  The  term  "National  Board"  meana  the 
Mmergenev  Food  and  ShOler  Program  Na- 
tional Board. 

(»J  The  term  "privaU  nonprofit  organiaa- 
How"  meana  an  organiaation— 

(A)  no  part  of  the  net  eaminga  of  whiOi 
inurta  to  the  benefit  of  any  member,  found- 
er, contrilmtor.  or  individual; 

<B>  that  haa  a  voluntary  board; 

<C)  that  haa  an  aeeounUnif  tvatem,  or  haa 
deaionated  a  flaeal  agent  in  accordance  with 
reguiremenU  eatabliahed  by  the  Director; 
and 

(D>  that  practicea  nondiacriminatton  in 
the  provision  of  aaaistance. 

nt  The  term  "StaU"  meana  each  of  the 
aeveral  Statea,  the  Diatrict  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
lalanda,  Quam,  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Island*,  the  Trutt  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  lalanda,  and  any  other  territory 
or  poaaeaaion  of  the  United  State*. 
8MC  at  AvrmMOATioN  or  AmtoniATWNS, 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 

carry  out  thU  HtU  tlS.000.000  for  fUcal  year 

1987  and  tl24.<KH>,OO0  for  fi*cal  year  198S. 

TTTLS  IV—UOVatNG  ASSISTANCE 

Subtitle  A— Comprehenaive  Homelea* 

A*aiatance  Plan 

SSC     Ml.     tUQVIHEtlKfrr    FOM     COKnXHSflSIVS 
HOUKLOa  ASaOTANCK  KAN. 

(at  Plam  RMf)untKO.—A*aiatance  authoriaed 
by  thi*  title  may  be  provided  to,  or  within 
the  furUdiction  of,  a  State  or  a  metropolitan 
City  or  urban  county  that  U  eligit>le  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  the  emergency  shelter 
grant*  program  in  an  amount  in  exee**  of 
the  minimum  allocation  requirement  appli- 
cable under  section  413(h>  only  if— 

111  it  tubmit*  to  the  Secretary  of  Houalng 
and  Urban  Development  lin  thU  tubtitle  re- 
ferred to  a*  the  "Secretary")  a  comprehen- 
aive homeleaa  aaaiitance  plan  (in  thU  *ub- 
tiUe  referred  to  a*  the  "comprehenHve 
plan"/;  and 


(bi  Coinwina.—A  comprehenaive  plan  aub- 
mitted  under  thia  aection  thaU  contain— 

(It  a  alatemeat  deaeribing  the  need  for  aa- 
aUtance under  thU  Htle; 

(2J  a  brief  Inventory  offacUitie*  and  terv- 
ieea  that  aaeiet  the  homelea*  population 
within  thatfuriadietion; 

(3t  a  atrategy  (At  to  moicA  the  needa  of  the 
homeleaa  population  with  avaUabU  aervice* 
within  that  furladlction.  and  (Bt  to  recog- 
nlee  the  apaeial  need*  of  the  variou*  type*  of 
homOeaa  Individual*,  particulaHy  familie* 
with  t^Hdrtn.  the  elderiy,  the  mentaUy  III. 
and  veteran*;  and 

(4t  an  explanation  of  how  the  Federal  a*- 
aUtance  provided  under  thU  titU  will  com- 
plement and  enhance  the  available  aervicea. 
(cl  Rxvaw.— 

(It  Upon  receipt  of  a  comprehenaive  plan, 
the  Secretary  ahaU  review  the  comprehenaive 
plan.  Not  later  than  30  daya  after  receipt, 
the  comprehenaive  plan  ahall  be  approved 
unleaa  the  Secretary  determine*  that  the 
comprehenaive  plan  pUlnly  doea  not  aatiafy 
the  reoulremenU  of  tubaecHon  (bt.  in  which 
caae  the  Secretary  thall,  not  later  than  IS 
daya  after  the  Secretary'*  determination. 
ItKform  the  State,  county,  or  city  of  the  rea- 
aona  fbr  dlaapproval  at  weU  a*  the  tlep*  that 
need  to  be  taken  to  make  the  compreheneive 
plan  acceptable.  If  the  Secretary  faH*  to 
ir\form  the  State,  county,  or  city  of  the  rea- 
»oru  for  ditapproval  icitAin  *uch  period,  the 
comprehenaive  plan  ahaU  be  deemed  to  have 
l)een  approved. 

(2t  The  Secretary  thall  permit  amend- 
ment* to,  or  the  re*ul>mi**ion  of,  any  com- 
prehenalve  plan  that  la  dlaapproved 
(dJ  PnroHMAitcK  Rmtwa.— 
(It  Each  State,  metropolitan  city,  and 
urban  county  deacribed  in  tubtection  (at 
*hall  review  annually  the  progre**  It  ha* 
made  In  carrying  out  It*  comprehenaive 
plan^ 

(2t  Sat^  State,  metropolitan  city,  and 
urban  county  deacribed  in  tutuection  (at 
ihaU  report  annually  to  the  Secretary  the  re- 
tult*  of  tuch  review.  The  Secretary  *hall 
review  the  reports  submitted  under  thit 
paragraph  and  thall  make  such  recommen- 
dation* at  may  be  appropriate. 

(3t  Further  attUtance  under  thlt  title  ahall 
not  be  made  available  to,  or  within  the  )urlt- 
diction  of.  any  Stale,  metropolitan  city,  or 
urban  county  detcribed  in  sultaectlon  (at 
ttiat  falls  to  review  and  report  progreaa  as 
required  by  paragraphs  ID  and  I2t. 

let  PvmucATtoN  by  Nonet.— Not  later  than 
30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thlt 
Act  the  Secretary  ttiall  by  notice  ettablith 
tuch  requirementt  at  may  be  necettary  to 
carry  out  thlt  tubtitle. 

If)  ArPUCATiona.—Any  ap^ication  for  as- 
sistance under  this  title  thall  contain  or  t>e 
accompanied  by  a  certification  by  the 
public  official  responsilUe  for  submitting  a 
comprehenaive  plan  for  the  furitdiction  to 
be  served  by  the  propoted  aetivitiet  that  the 
propoted  actit7iti««  are  consittent  with  the 
comprehensive  plan. 

SubUtl*  B—Smergemeg  Shelter  Gramta  Pregram 
SSC  ill.  Bdrtf/momx 
For  purpoaea  of  thi*  *ubtltle: 
(It  Tlie  term  "local  government"  m«an4  a 
unit  of  general  purpo*e  local  government 


(2t  The  term  "loeaHty"  mean*  the  geo- 
graphical area  within  the  iuriadiction  of  a 
local  government 

(31  The  term  "metropolitan  city"  haa  the 
meaning  given  tuch  term  In  aeetion  102  of 
the  Houalng  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974. 

(41  The  term  "operatlitg  coaU"  meana  ex- 
penaea  Incurred  by  a  recipient  operaHng  a 
JOcUlty  aasUted  under  thi*  tubtitle  with  re- 
apeetto— 

(A)  the  adminiatration,  maintenance, 
repair,  and  aecurlty  of  tuch  houalng;  and 

iBt  utaitiet,  fuelt,  fumithlnga,  and  equip- 
ment for  tuch  houalrtg. 

(St  The  term  "private  rumproflt  organlea- 
Hon"  meant  a  tecular  or  rellglout  organiaa- 
tion deacribed  in  tection  SOlIc)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1986  that  U  exempt 
from  taxation  under  tubtitle  A  of  tuch  Code, 
hat  an  accounHng  tyttem  and  a  voluntary 
board,  and  practicet  ruyndiacrimlnatlon  in 
the  provition  of  attittance. 

($t  The  term  "recipient"  meant  any  gov- 
ernmental or  private  nonprofit  entity  that  U 
approved  by  the  Secretary  at  to  financial  re- 
aponalblllty. 

(71  The  term  "Secretary"  meant  the  Secre- 
tary of  Houalng  and  Urban  Development 

(it  The  term  "State"  meant  each  of  the 
teveral  States,  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Itlands,  Ouam,  Artterican  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Itlandt,  the  Trutt  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Itlandt,  and  any  other  territory 
or  poatetaion  of  the  United  Statet. 

(9t    The   term    "ur6on    county"  hat   the 
meaning  given  tuch  term  in  tection  102  of 
the  Housing  and  (^immunity  Development 
Act  of  1974. 
SMC  411  GMAirr  ASaiSTAUCK. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment thiM,  to  the  extent  of  amounU 
approved  in  appropriation  Actt  under  tec- 
tion 417,  make  grantt  to  States  and  local 
governments  land  to  private  nonprofit  orga- 
ni^ationj  providing  astittance  to  hom^ett 
Indlvldualt,  in  the  cate  of  grantt  made  with 
reallocated  amountt)  in  order  to  carry  out 
acHvltlea  detcribed  in  tection  414. 

SMC   4lt   ALLOCATION  AND  DISTRIBITION  OF  AS- 
aOTANCM. 

lat  In  OMNEJUi.—The  Secretary  thall  allo- 
cate attittance  under  this  tubtitle  to  metro- 
politan citie*.  urtHin  countiet,  and  Statet 
Ifor  dittribution  to  local  govemmentt  in  the 
Statett  in  a  manner  that  ensures  that  the 
percentage  of  the  total  amount  available 
under  this  aubtitU  for  any  fiscal  year  that  U 
allocated  to  any  State,  metropolitan  city,  or 
urban  county  U  equal  to  the  percentage  of 
the  total  amount  available  for  section  106  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974  for  tuch  prior  Jitcal  year  that  it 
allocated  to  tuch  State,  metrop<Uitan  city,  or 
urban  county. 

(bt  Minimum  Allocation  RKQvatxMEier.—If. 
under  the  allocation  provisions  applicabie 
under  this  tiUttitle,  any  metropolitan  city  or 
urban  county  uwuld  receive  a  grant  of  leu 
than  O.OS  percent  of  the  amountt  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  thit  tubtitle  for  any  fiscal 
year,  such  amount  tliall  instead  be  reallo- 
cated to  the  State,  except  that  any  city  that 
is  located  in  a  State  that  does  not  have 
counties  at  local  govemmentt,  that  hat  a 
population  greater  than  40.000  but  less  than 
SO.OOO  at  uted  in  determining  the  fitcal  year 
1927  community  development  block  grant 
program  allocation,  and  that  was  allocated 
in  exceu  of  21,000,000  in  community  devel- 
opment block  grant  fund*  in  fiscal  year 


t»B7,  thall  receive  directly  the  amount  aUo- 
cated  to  ntcft  dty  under  avbaectlon  (at. 

(cl  DOTKIBtmONS  TO  NOMPKOnT  OK<iAl*IZA- 

noMK.— ilny  local  government  recelvlno  aa- 
aUtance under  thU  tubtitU  may  dUtrUnUe 
all  or  a  portion  of  tuch  attUtance  to  private 
nonprofit  organiaatUmt  providing  attUt- 
ance to  homeleaa  Indlvldualt. 

(dt  Reallocation  or  Funds.— 

(It  The  Secretary  ahaU,  not  leu  than  twice 
duHng  each  flaeai  year,  reallocate  any  at- 
tUtance provided  under  thU  tubtitU  that  U 
uniued  or  returned  or  that  becomea  avaU- 
able  under  tubaecHon  (bt. 

(2t  If  a  city  or  county  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  tubtection  (a)  faUt  to  obtain  approv- 
al of  iU  comprehensive  plan  during  the  90- 
day  period  following  the  date  fundt  author- 
ized by  thU  tubtitU  first  become  available 
for  allocation  during  any  fitcal  year,  the 
amount  that  the  city  or  county  would  have 
received  thaU  be  available  to  the  StaU  in 
which  the  city  or  county  U  located  if  the 
State  hat  obtained  apprx>val  of  iU  compre- 
henaive plan.  Any  amounU  that  cannot  be 
allocated  to  a  State  under  the  preceding  ten- 
tence  thall  be  reallocated  to  other  Statet. 
countiet,  and  citiet  that  demonttrate  ex- 
traordinary need  or  large  number*  of  home- 
leu  Individual*,  a*  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

13)  If  a  StaU  fail*  to  obtain  approval  of  it* 
comprehensive  plan  during  the  90-day 
period  following  the  dale  fundt  authorized 
by  thU  tubtitle  first  become  available  for  al- 
location during  any  fiscal  year,  the  amount 
that  the  State  woxiLd  have  received  shall  be 
reallocated  to  other  States  and  to  cities  and 
counties  that  demonstrate  extraordinary 
need  or  large  number*  of  homeleu  individ- 
uals, as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

let  Allocations  to  TtiuuTORtxs.-In  addi- 
tion to  the  other  allocations  required  in  thU 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  Ifor  amounU  ap- 
propriated after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thU  Act)  allocate  astUtance  under  thU  tub 
title  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Northern  Mariana  Itlands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Uland*,  and 
any  other  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  in  accordance  with  an  alloca- 
tion formula  establUhed  by  the  Secretary. 
SMC  414.  MUCIBLE  ACnvmSS. 

(at  In  Oenkkal— AttUtance  provided 
under  thU  tubtitle  may  be  used  for  the  fol- 
lowing activities  relating  to  emergency  shel- 
ter for  homeleu  individuals: 

(It  The  renovation,  major  rehabilitation, 
or  conversion  of  buildingt  to  be  uaed  at 
emergency  th^tera. 

(2t  The  provition  of  euentlal  tervicet,  in- 
cluding tervicet  concerned  with  employ- 
ment, health,  drug  abute,  or  education,  if— 

I  A)  tuch  tervicet  have  not  been  provided 
t>y  the  local  government  during  any  part  of 
the  immediately  preceding  12-month  period; 
and 

IBt  not  more  than  IS  percent  of  the 
amount  of  any  a««i<tance  to  a  local  govern- 
ment under  thU  tubtitle  U  uted  for  acHvl- 
tiet  under  thU  paragraph. 

13)  Maintenance,  operation  (other  than 
ttafft,  inturance,  utilitiet,  and  fumithlngt. 

(bt  Waivsk  AuTHORirr.—The  Secretary  may 
waive  the  IS  percent  limitation  on  the  use  of 
assUtance  for  essential  services  contained 
in  juiwectton  latl2t(Bt,  if  the  local  govern- 
ment receiving  the  attUtance  demonttratet 
that  the  other  eligible  activities  under  the 
program  are  already  being  carried  out  in  the 
locality  with  other  resources. 
SMC  4IS.  RKSrONSIBILrriKS  orHMCIPIMNTS. 

(at  Matching  Amounts.— 
(It  Each  recipient  under  thU  tubtitle  thall 
be  required  to  tupplement  the  aaaUtance 


provided  under  thU  tubtitle  with  an  equal 
amount  of  fundt  from  aourcea  other  than 
thU  tubtitle.  Each  recipient  thall  certify  to 
the  Secretary  iU  compliance  with  thU  para- 
graph, and  thall  include  with  tuch  certifica- 
tion a  detcriptlon  of  the  aourcea  and 
amounU  of  tuch  tuppiemental  fund*. 

(2t  In  calculaHng  the  amount  of  supple- 
mental fundt  provided  by  a  recijtlent  under 
thU  tubHtle,  a  recipient  may  include  the 
value  of  any  donated  material  or  building, 
the  value  of  any  lease  on  a  building,  any 
salary  paid  to  staff  to  carry  out  the  program 
of  the  recipient,  and  the  value  of  the  time 
and  services  contributed  by  volunteer*  to 
carry  out  the  program  of  the  recipient  <it  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(bt    ADMINtSTKATION    Or   ASSISTAMCX.—Each 

recipient  shall  act  at  the  fiscal  agent  of  the 
Secretary  with  retpect  to  attUtance  provid- 
ed to  tuch  recipient 

(cl  CxxTincATiONS  ON  Use  or  Assistance.— 
Each  recipient  thai!  certify  to  the  Secretary 
that- 

(It  it  will  maintain  any  building  for 
which  attUtance  U  uted  under  thU  tubHtle 
at  a  thelter  for  homeleu  individuaU  for  not 
leu  than  a  3-year  period  or  for  not  less  than 
a  10-year  period  if  tuch  attUtance  U  uted 
for  the  major  rehabilitation  or  conversion  of 
tuch  building; 

(2t  any  renovation  carried  out  loith  astUt- 
ance under  thU  tubtitle  shall  be  sufficient  to 
ensure  that  the  building  involved  U  safe  and 
sanitary;  and 

(3t  it  win  attUt  homeleu  Individuals  in 
obtaining— 

(At  appropriate  tupportive  tervicet,  in- 
cluding permanent  housing,  medical  and 
mental  health  treatment,  counteling,  super- 
vition,  and  other  tervicet  ettenttal  for 
achieving  independent  living;  and 

IBt  other  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private 
attUtance  available  for  tuch  individualt. 
SEC  41*.  ADHISISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(at  RxauLATtONS.—Not  later  than  60  daya 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  by  notice  ettaiauh  such  re- 
quiremenU  at  may  be  necettary  to  carry  out 
the  provisioiu  of  thU  subtitle.  Such  require- 
menU  shall  be  subject  to  tection  SS3  of  title 
S,  United  Statet  Code.  The  Secretary  shall 
issue  requiremenU  based  on  the  initiai 
notice  before  the  expiration  of  the  12-mon'fi 
period  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thU  Act  Prior  to  the  issuance  of  such  re- 
quiremenU in  fiTMl  form,  the  requirements 
establUhed  by  the  Secretary  implementing, 
the  provisions  of  the  emergency  shelter 
granU  program  under  the  provisiorts  made 
effective  by  section  101  (gt  of  Public  Law  99- 
500  or  Public  Law  99-S91  shall  govern  the 
emergency  thelter  granU  program  under  thU 
tubHtle. 

(bt  Initial  Allocation  or  Assistance.— Not 
later  ttuin  the  expiration  of  the  60-day 
period  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  a 
law  providing  appropriations  to  carry  out 
thU  tubtitle,  the  Secretary  ahall  notify  each 
State,  metropolitan  city,  and  urban  county 
that  U  to  receive  a  direct  grant  of  its  alloca- 
tion of  assUtance  under  thU  subtitle.  Such 
assUtance  shall  be  allocated  and  may  be 
used  notwithstanding  any  failure  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  iuue  requiremenU  uruler  subsec- 
tion (at. 
SSC  417.  AirmOIUZATION OF afpropriations. 

In  addition  to  other  amountt  authorized 
by  law,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  emergency  shelter  granU  pro- 
gram 2100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and 
2120,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 


SmttMe  C—Suppertiet  Uomaimi  Dtmtnttrmtlam 
Pregram 

SMC.  421.  ESTABUSHMENT  OP  DEHONSTKATIOH  P*0- 
GkAM. 

(at  In  OENEKAL.—T%e  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  ahall  carry  out  a 
program  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  thU  subtitle  to  develop  innovative  ap- 
proaches for  providing  fupportive  housing, 
especially  to  deinstitutionalized  homeleu 
individuals,  homeless  families  with  chil- 
dren, and  homeleu  individuals  with  mental 
disabUities  and  other  handicapped  homeleu 
persons. 

(bt  PvnrosES.-The  demonstration  pro- 
gram carried  out  under  thU  subtitle  ahall  tie 
designed  to  determine— 

lit  the  cost  of  acquisition,  rehabilitation, 
acquisition  end  retiabilitation.  or  leasing  of 
exUting  structures  for  the  provision  of  sup- 
portive housing: 

(2)  the  cost  of  operaHng  such  housing  and 
providing  supportive  services  to  the  reti- 
denU  of  such  housing; 

131  the  social,  financial,  and  other  advan- 
tages of  tuch  housing  as  a  means  of  attUt- 
ing  homeleas  individualt:  and 

14)  the  leuons  that  the  provision  of  such 
housing  might  have  for  the  design  and  im- 
plementation of  housing  programs  that 
serve  homeleu  individuaU  and  families 
with  special  rieeds,  particularly  deiruHtu- 
tionalized  homeless  irtdividuaU,  homeleu 
families  with  children,  and  homeleu  indi- 
viduaU with  mental  dUabUitiet  and  other 
handicapped  homeless  persons. 
The  Secretary  shiUl  adminUter  the  program 
under  ihU  subtitle  and  award  attUtance  to 
applicanU  in  a  manr,er  that  clearly  demon- 
strates that  a  central  purpote  and  major 
funding  priority  of  the  program  is  to  pro- 
vide supportive  hotising  for  deinstUutioTuU- 
ized  homeless  individuals  and  other  home- 
leu individualt  vHth  mental  dUabillHes. 
SSC.  411  UEFIMTIONS. 

For  purposes  of  thU  subtitle: 

(It  The  term  "applicant"  means  a  State, 
metropolitan  city,  urban  county,  tribe,  or 
private  nonprofit  organisation  Oiat  U  eligi- 
ble to  be  a  recipient  under  thU  subtitle, 
except  that,  in  the  case  of  permanent  hous- 
ing for  handicapped  homelcit  pertons,  such 
term  means  the  State  in  which  the  project  U 
to  be  located 

121  The  term  "handicapped"  meant  an  in- 
dividual who  U  handicapped  within  the 
meaning  of  tection  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959. 

(3t  Che  tern,  handicapped  homeless 
person"  meant  t  handicapped  indivrdtuil 
who  U  a  homeless  individuoi  within  the 
meaning  of  tection  103.  U  at  risk  oj  becom- 
ing a  homeless  individual,  or  U  a  handi- 
capped i.idividuat.  who  has  been  a  resident 
of  transitional  housing  carried  out  pursu- 
cnt  to  the  provisions  made  effective  by  sec- 
tion 101  igt  of  Public  Law  99-500  or  Putaic 
I  AW  99-591. 

(4)  The  ter.a  "metropolitan  city"  has  the 
meaning  given  sucti  term  in  section  102  of 
the  iJousing  and  Community  Development 
All 'if  19/4. 

(5)  The  term  "operating  cosU"  means  ex- 
perj>es  incurred  by  a  recipient  operating 
transitional  housing  under  this  subtiile 
with  respect  to— 

(A)  the  administration,  maintenance, 
repair,  aid  security  of  «uc/i  housing; 

(B)  utuilies.  fuel,  furnishings  and  equip- 
ment for  s:tch  housing: 

(C)  the  conducting  of  the  assessment  re- 
quired in  section  424(ct(2);  and 
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IDt  the  ^rovUion  0/  nfporHv*  mrviem  to 
Ou  mUteiUs  o/tMch  hornHno- 

(iJ  Tht  term  "fHvaU  nonpnJU  orpantoa- 
tUm  ••  iNMiu  ««  ortanie^tiOHr- 

(AJ  no  paH  of  the  met  eamingt  0/  which 
inurea  to  the  beme/U  of  amy  mewiber.  fimnd- 
er.  contributor,  or  inHvidMOl: 

IB)  thmt  hma  a  votw^arg  toartt,- 

iCt  thMt  hot  am  aecoMmMntr  tvtem,  or  hat 
ieattnated  aflaeal  apent  in  accordance  with 
reguirewtenU  eatabHthed  by  the  Secretary: 
and 

(Di  that  practice*  nondtacrlmination  in 
the  provieion  0/ aetittance. 

17)  The  term  "protect"  meant  a  ttnuiturt 
or  a  portion  0/  a  ttrueture  that  U  acquired 
or  rehabUitated  with  attUtance  provided 
under  thU  tubtitle. 

(8/  The  term  "protect  tponeor"  meant  a 
private  nonprofit  orvanieation  that  oper- 
tUet  a  protect  for  permanent  houtine  for 
handicapped  homelett  perton*.  and  that  it 
approved  6y  the  Oovemor  or  other  chief  ex- 
ecutive official  of  a  StaU  at  to  financial  re- 
tpontUHlity. 

fi)  The  term  "recipient"  meant  any  gov- 
ernmental or  nonprofit  entity  that  U  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  at  to  firiancial  re- 
apontibmty. 

flOJ  The  term  "Secretary"  meant  the  Secre- 
tary of  Houting  and  Urban  Development 

(11)  The  term  "StaU"  meaju  each  of  the 
aevernl  Statet.  the  Dittrict  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
tilanda,  Quam,  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Ittandt,  the  Trutt  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Ittandt.  artd  any  other  territory 
or  potteaaion  of  the  United  Statet. 

(It)  The  term  "tupportive  houting"  meant 
a  prtOact  attitted  under  thU  tubtitU  that 
providea  houtino  and  tupporHve  tervicet  for 
homelett  individuaU  Such  houting  thaU  be 
aafe  and  tanitary  and  when  apprttprUUe 
meet  oil  applicable  StaU  and  local  hoiuing 
cadet  and  licenting  requirementt  in  the  ju- 
ritdietion  in  whUA  the  houting  U  located. 
All  or  part  of  the  tupportive  tervicet  may  be 
provided  direcUy  by  the  recipient  or  l>v  or- 
rangemenU  with  other  public  or  privaU 
aervice  providera.  The  term  includet  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  Trantitional  houting.  which  meant  a 
protect  ateitted  under  thU  tubtitle  that  hat 
at  itt  purpote  facilitating  the  movement  of 
homelett  individualt  to  independent  living 
vithin  a  reatonabU  amount  of  time,  at  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary.  Trantitional 
houting  includet  houtirtg  primaHly  de- 
tigned  to  lerve  deiiutitutionalized  homelett 
individual*  and  other  homelett  individualt 
with  mental  ditabilitiea.  and  homeleaa  fami- 
liet  with  children. 

(B)  Permanent  houting  for  handicapped 
homelett  peraont,  which  meant  a  protect  at- 
tisted  under  thU  tubtitU  that  providet  com- 
munity-bated long-term  houting  and  tup- 
portive tervicet  for  not  more  than  8  handi- 
capped homelett  peraoru  and  that  it  carried 
out  6v  a  protect  tpontor.  Each  protect  shall 
be  either  a  home  detigned  tolely  for  houting 
handicapped  peraoru  or  dwelling  uniU  in  a 
multifamily  houting  protect,  condominium 
protect,  or  cooperative  protect  Not  more 
Utan  1  home  may  6e  located  on  any  1  tiU 
and  no  auch  home  may  t>e  located  on  a  tiU 
contiguout  to  another  tiU  containing  tuch 
a  home.  All  protecU  shall  be  integrated  into 
the  neighborhood*  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. 

(13)  The  term  "tupportive  tervicet"  meant 
attittance  detigned  by  the  recipient  that  the 
Secretary  determine*  (A)  addre**e*  the  spe- 
cial need*  0/  peraont.  tuch  at  deinttitution- 
altted  homelett  individualt,  homelett  fami- 


liet  with  children,  and  homelett  individualt 
with  mental  diaabilitiet  and  other  haruti- 
eapped  homeleaa  peraona,  intended  to  be 
etrved  by  a  protect  and  (B)  aatiaU  ^  ae- 
oompUthing  the  purpoaea  of  the  difftrent 
tppea  of  aupportive  houaing  made  ^igible 
under  thU  aiMitle. 

(14)   The   term    "urban   eountv"  ha*    the 
meaning  given  such  Urm  in  section  102  of 
the  Houting  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974. 
SMC  at  rrm  or  AaaarANCB. 

(at  In  0*MKiuL.—The  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide the  following  aaaiatattce  to  a  protect 
under  thU  aubUtle: 

(1)  An  advance,  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  tZOO.OOO,  of  the  aggregate  coat  of  ac- 
Quititioru  tubttanli€U  rehabilitation,  or  ac- 
guiaition  and  rehtMlitation  of  an  exitting 
ttructurefOT  uaeinthe  provieion  of  aupport- 
ive houting. 

(2)  A  grant  for  moderate  rehabilitation  of 
an  exitting  structure  for  uae  in  the  provi- 
tion  of  tupportive  houting. 

(3)  Annual  paymenU  for  operating  cosU  of 
trantitional  houting,  not  to  exceed  7S  per- 
cent of  the  annual  operaHng  cotU  of  tuch 
houting. 

(4)  Technical  attittance  in  etUMithing 
arid  operating  tuch  housing  and  providing 
tupportive  tervicet  to  the  retidenU  of  tuch 
houting. 

(b)  Rmfaymmmt  or  ADVAMC*.—Sut>tect  to  the 
foregoing,  any  advance  provided  under  suth 
tection  (a)(1)  thall  be  repaid  on  such  terms 
a*  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  when 
the  protect  ceatet  to  be  uted  a*  tupportive 
houting  in  accordance  with  the  prxyvitiont 
of  thit  tubtitle.  RecipienU  and  protect  tpon- 
tora  shall  be  reguired  to  repay  100  percent  of 
the  advance  if  the  protect  is  used  a*  support- 
ive houting  for  fewer  than  10  years  follow- 
ing initial  occupaiu:y.  If  the  protect  U  uted 
at  tupportive  houting  for  more  than  10 
year*,  the  percentage  of  the  amount  that 
ahall  be  reguired  to  be  repaid  shall  be  re- 
duced try  10  percentage  point*  for  each  year 
in  excess  of  10  that  the  property  is  uted  at 
supportive  houting.  A  protect  may  continue 
to  be  treated  as  supportive  houting  for  pur- 
potea  of  this  subsection  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  tuch  prefect  is  no  longer 
needed  for  use  at  supportive  houting  and 
approvet  the  ute  of  such  protect  for  the 
direct  benefit  of  lower  income  person*. 

(c)  PREwrnon  or  Umdve  BtuKrrrs.—Upon 
any  sale  or  other  diipoaition  of  a  protect  ac- 
quired or  rehabilitated  with  attUtance 
under  thU  tubtitU  prior  to  the  clote  of  20 
years  after  the  protect  U  placed  in  service, 
other  than  a  sale  or  other  ditpotition  retult- 
ing  in  the  ute  of  the  protect  for  the  direct 
benefit  of  lower  income  peraont  or  where  all 
of  the  proceeds  are  uted  to  provide  support- 
ive housing,  the  recipient  shall  comply  with 
such  terms  and  conditions  at  the  Secretary 
may  prescrit>e  to  prevent  the  recipient  from 
unduly  benefiting  from  the  saU  or  other  dit- 
potition of  the  protect 

SSC.  4t4.  ntOGKAU  KKOVIItStlKfrrS. 

(a)  Affucations.  — 

(1)  Applicationa  for  attittance  under  thit 
tubtitle  thall  be  submitted  by  an  apjaicant 
in  such  form  and  in  accordance  with  such 
procedures  at  the  Secretary  shcUl  establish 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  appli- 
catioiu  contain  at  a  minimum— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  proposed  protect 

(B)  a  detcHption  of  the  tite  and  character- 
Utict  of  the  population  that  would  occupy 
tupportive  houting: 

(CI  a  description  of  the  public  and  privaU 
retourcet  that  are  expected  to  t>e  made  avail- 
abU  in  compliance  with  tectitm  42i: 


(D)  atturatteet  tatiafaetory  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  protect  attitted  uMl  be  operat- 
ed for  not  leu  than  10  year*  for  the  purpote 
apeeifled  in  the  application; 

(M)  a  certification  from  the  public  official 
reapontibU  for  tulrmitting  a  comprehentive 
plan  for  the  turitdiction  to  be  aerved  by  the 
propoted  protect  (by  the  StaU  in  the  cate  of 
a  project  for  permanent  houtirig  for  the 
handicapped  homHeaa)  that  the  propoaed 
protect  U  conaittent  with  the  applicabU 
comprehentive  plan:  and 

(T)  in  the  cate  of  permanent  houting  for 
handicapped  homelett  peraont— 

(i)  a  Utter  of  participation  from  the  Ckw- 
emor  or  other  chief  executive  official  of  the 
StaU  atturing  that  the  StaU  will  promptly 
trantmit  atsUtance  to  the  protect  sponsor 
and  wiU  facilitaU  the  provition  ofnecettary 
tupportive  services  to  the  retidenU  of  the 

protect 

(ii)  a  deaignation  of  the  StaU  agency,  the 
pHmary  retporuibUity  of  which  U  the  provi- 
tion of  services  to  handicapped  persons  and 
that  will  astUl  the  StaU  houting  finance 
agency  in  fulfiUing  the  StaU  respontibHities 
under  thit  tubtitU:  and 

(Hi)  an  auettment  of  A010  the  propoted 
protect  would  meet  the  needt  of  harvdi- 
capped  homelett  peraont  in  the  StaU. 

(b)  StLtcTTOM  CRrr*iuA.—The  Secretary 
thall  ettablith  selection  cHteria  for  a  na- 
tional competition  for  attittance  under  thit 
subtitU.  ufhich  shall  include— 

(1)  the  abUity  of  the  applicatU  or  the 
protect  sponsor  to  develop  and  operate  sup- 
portive houting: 

(2)  the  innot^ative  quality  of  the  proposal 
in  providing  supportive  houting: 

(3)  the  need  for  such  tupportive  houting  in 
the  area  to  be  served: 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  the  amount  of  as- 
tiatance  to  be  provided  under  thit  tubtitle 
will  be  maUhed  with  more  than  an  equal 
amount  of  fund*  from  other  sources: 

(5)  the  cost  effectivenett  of  the  prxtpoted 
project 

(S)  the  extent  to  which  the  protect  would 
meet  the  needt  of  handicapped  homeless  per- 
sons in  the  StaU  as  detcribed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)(2)(F)(iii):  and 

(7)  such  other  factors  a*  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  6e  appropriate  for  purpotet  of 
carrying  out  the  demorutration  program  et- 
tablithed  by  thit  tubtttU  in  an  effective  and 
efficient  manner. 

(c)  RMQuntMD  AoRXCMCffTS.—The  Secretary 
may  not  approve  attittance  for  any  prx^ect 
under  thU  subtitU  unlett  the  applicant 
agreet  or  certifiet  that  each  protect  tpontor 
hat  agreed— 

(1)  to  operate  the  propoted  protect  at  tup- 
portive houting  in  accortlance  with  the  pro- 
vitions  of  this  subtitU: 

(2)  to  conduct  an  ongoing  attettment  of 
the  tupportive  services  required  tnt  the  reti- 
denU of  the  project 

(3)  to  provide  such  retidential  tupervition 
at  the  Secretary  determinet  it  necettary  to 
facilitaU  the  axUquaU  provision  of  support- 
ive services  to  the  residenU  of  Uie  project 

(4)  to  monitor  and  report  to  the  Secretary 
on  the  progrett  of  the  protect  and 

(5)  to  comply  with  such  other  terms  and 
conditioru  as  the  Secretary  may  establish 
for  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  demorutra- 
tion program  establithed  in  thit  subtitU  in 
an  effective  and  efficient  manner. 

(d)  Occupant  RxitT.—Each  homeless  indi- 
vidual residing  in  a  facility  assisted  under 
this  subtitU  sliaU  pay  as  rent  an  amount  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  proviaioiu 
of  section  3(a)  of  the  United  States  Houting 
Act  of  1937. 


SMC  tu.  MATauNe  rvNoa  ugviKMnvm. 

(a)  TMAMtmoMAL  Housmo.—Sach  recipient 
than  be  required  to  tupplement  the  amount 
of  attUtance  provided  under  paraffrapht  (1) 
and  (2)  of  taction  423(a)  with  an  equal 
amount  of  fundt  from  tourcet  other  than 
thU  tubtitle.  In  calculating  the  amount  of 
tupplemental  fundt  provided  by  a  recipient 
under  thU  tutttection,  a  recipient  may  in- 
clude the  value  of  any  donated  material  or 
building  and  the  value  of  any  leaae  on  a 
building. 

(b)  PKRMAMEIfT  HOVSIMO  FOM  HAMDICAFFSD 
HOtOLMMM  PEmMOM.— 

(1)  Each  StaU  tubmUting  an  application 
for  ataittanjce  for  permanent  houaing  for 
handicapped  homelett  peraoru  ahall  certify 
that  it  win  auppUmerU  the  aaaiatance  pro- 
vided under  thU  aubtitle  with  at  leaat  an 
equal  amount  of  StaU  or  local  government 
fundt— 

(A)  that  are  to  be  uted  tolely  for  acguiti- 
tlon  or  rehabilitation:  and 

(B)  not  more  than  SO  percent  of  which 
may  be  local  government  fundt. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  waive  all  or  part  of 
the  requirement  ettablithed  in  paragraph  (1) 
if  the  StaU  demonttratet  to  the  tatitfaction 
of  the  Secretary  thatr- 

(A)  the  StaU  it  experiencing  a  tevere  fi- 
nancial hardthip  that  maket  it  unable  to 
provide  an  equal  amount  of  fundt:  and 

(B)  the  local  govemmenU  of  the  areat  to 
be  terved  by  the  protect  will  contribuU 
fundt  from  other  non-Federal  sources  in  an 
aggregaU  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
tuch  eontrHmtion  toaived  for  the  StaU 
under  thU  paragraph. 

8KC  tit.  GVfDKUSKS. 

(a)  REauLATK>MS.—Not  later  than  90  days 
following  the  daU  of  enactment  of  thU  Act 
the  Secretary  shall  by  notice  ettablith  tuOi 
requiremenU  at  may  be  neceuary  to  carry 
out  the  proxfitioru  of  thit  tubtitle.  Until 
final  regulatiotu  are  ittued  under  thit  sub- 
title, the  regulatioru  ettablithed  by  the  Sec- 
retary implementing  the  provitiont  made  ef- 
fective by  tection  101(g)  of  Public  Law  99- 
500  or  Public  Law  99-S91  shall  govern  the 
trantitional  houting  provitiont  of  thU  tub- 
title. 

(b)  LaoTAJTOK  Off  Use  or  Fuims.—No  at- 
tUtance received  under  thU  subtitU  (or  any 
StaU  or  local  government  funds  rued  to  sup- 
plement such  attUtance)  may  be  uted  to  re- 
place other  public  fundt  previoutly  uted,  or 
detignated  for  use,  to  attUt  handicapped 
peraont,  homeless  individuals,  or  handi- 
capped homelett  persons. 

(c)  Limitation  on  Admjnistrattve  Ex- 
FEMSES.—N0  recipient  may  use  more  than  S 
percent  of  an  advance  or  inant  received 
under  thU  subtitU  for  adminUtrative  pur- 
pose*. 

«C  4tT.  KSfOKT  TO  CONGKBS8. 

The  Secretary  thall  tutrmit  to  the  Con- 
grett— 

(1)  not  later  than  3  month*  after  the  end  of 
fitcal  year  1987,  an  interim  report  tumma- 
rizing  the  activitiet  carried  out  under  thU 
tubtitU  during  such  fitcal  year  and  setting 
forth  any  preliminary  findings  or  coiu:lu- 
tioru  of  the  Secretary  ot  a  retult  of  tuch  ac- 
tivitiet: and 

(2)  not  later  than  8  montht  after  the  end  of 
fUcal  year  1988,  a  final  report  tummarizing 
all  activitiet  carried  out  under  thU  tubtitU 
and  setting  forth  any  findings,  conclutUmt, 
or  recommendatioru  of  the  Secretary  at  a 
retult  of  such  activities. 

SEC  4ia.  A  VTHOKIZA  TION  OF  AFntOFUA  TtONS. 

(a)  In  OEiiEitAL.—In  addition  to  other 
amounU  aphorized  by  law,  there  are  au- 
thoriaed  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  thU 


aubtitle  $80,000,000  for  fiacal  year  1987  and 
$100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(b)  Set  Amide. — Of  the  funds  prxroided 
under  thU  avbtltU  for  any  fiacal  year— 

(1)  not  leu  than  $20,000,000  ahall  be  allo- 
cated to  tranaitional  houaing  projecU  that 
aerve  homeleu  famUiea  with  children:  and 

(2)  not  leaa  than  $15,000,000  ahaU  be  allo- 
cated to  projecU  that  provide  permanent 
hoiuing  for  handicapped  homeleaa  persona. 

(c)  FuNDtHO  CoKaiDEtuTioia.—The  Secre- 
tary ahall  provide  additional  contideration 
to  protecU  detigned  etpecially  to  meet  the 
needt  of  deinttitutionaliaed  homelett  indi- 
viduaU and  other  homOeu  individualt  with 
mental  dUabUitiet,  to  that  tuch  prxtfecU 
will  receive  a  tignificant  thare  of  the  fundt 
provided  under  thU  tubtUle. 

SubUtk  D—Smpplemeatal  Attlttamee  fer  PkeUttle* 

Ta  Astltt  the  Hamekaa 
stc  4*1.  DEnsmoss. 
For  purpotet  of  thU  subtitle: 

(1)  The  term  "applicant"  mearu  a  State, 
metropolitan  city,  urban  county,  tribe,  or 
privaU  nonprofit  organization  that  U  eligi- 
ble to  t>e  a  recipient  under  thU  tubtiOe. 

(2)  The  term  "attUtance"  mearu  non-in- 
terett  bearing  advanoa  to  attUt  the  acquiti- 
tion.  Uate,  renovation,  tubttantial  rehabili- 
tation, or  converaion  of  fdcilitiea  to  attUt 
the  homelett,  granU  for  moderate  rehtUHlita- 
tUm,  and  granU  for  other  purpotet. 

(3)  The  term  "metropolitan  city"  hat  the 
meaning  given  tuch  term  in  tection  102  of 
the  Houting  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974. 

(4)  The  term  "outpatient  health  services" 
mearu  outpatient  health  care,  outpatient 
mental  health  services,  outpatient  substance 
abuae  services,  and  cate  management  serv- 
ices. 

(5)  The  term  "privaU  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion" mearu  an  organization— 

(A)  no  part  of  the  rut  earnings  of  which 
inure*  to  the  benefit  of  any  member,  found- 
er, contributor,  or  individual: 

(B)  that  hat  a  voluntary  board; 

(C)  that  hat  an  accounting  system,  or  lias 
detignated  a  fitcal  agent  in  accordance  with 
requiremenU  ettablithed  by  the  Secretary; 
arid 

(D)  that  practicet  nonditcrimination  in 
the  provition  of  attUtance. 

(6)  The  term  "recipient"  mearu  any  gov- 
ernmental or  nonprofit  entity  that  U  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  at  to  financial  re- 
tporuibUity. 

(7)  The  term  "Secretary"  mearu  the  Secre- 
tary of  Houting  and  Urban  Development 

(8)  The  term  "StaU"  mearu  each  of  the 
teveral  Statet,  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Itlanda,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  TerHtory  Of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any  other  territory 
or  pottettion  of  the  United  Stales. 

(9)  The  term  "supportive  services"  mearu 
food,  child  care,  attUtance  in  obtaining  per- 
manent houting,  outpatient  he€Uth  tervicet, 
employment  courueling,  nutritional  coun- 
seling, security  arrangemerUt  necettary  for 
the  protection  of  retidenU  of  facUitiet  to 
a*sUt  the  homelett,  and  such  other  services 
essential  for  maintaining  independent 
living  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap 
propriate  Such  term  includes  the  provition 
of  astUtance  to  homtiett  individualt  in  ob- 
taining other  Federal,  Stale,  and  local  at- 
tUtance avaiUMe  for  tuch  individuals,  in- 
cluding mental  health  benefiU,  emptoyment 
counteling,  and  medical  attUtance.  Such 
term  does  not  include  major  medical  equip- 
ment 

(10)  The  term  "urban  county"  lias  the 
meaning  given  tuch  term  in  tection  102  of 


the  Houting  and  Community  Devtiopment 
Act  of  1974. 

SMC  ttt  SVPFLMUMNTAL  ASSISTAHCE. 

(a)  In  OEMEKAL.—The  Secretary  of  Houting 
and  UriMn  Development  U  authorized  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provtaiona  of  thU  aub- 
title— 

(1)  to  provide  aaaUtance  to  cover  the  eoaU 
in  excett  of  attUtance  provided  under  the 
emergency  theUer  grant  program  or  the  tup- 
portive houting  demorutration  program 
that  are  required— 

(A)  to  meet  the  special  needt  of  homeleu 
fdmiliet  with  children,  tideriy  homeleu  in- 
dividualt. or  the  handicapped;  or 

(B)  to  facilitaU  the  trantfer  and  utiliza- 
tion of  public  buUdingt  to  attUt  homeleu 
individuaU  andfamiliet;  or 

(2)  to  provide  comprehentive  attUtance 
for  particularly  innovative  programt  for,  or 
alternative  methodt  of,  meeting  the  immedi- 
aU  and  long-term  needt  of  homeleu  individ- 
uaU andfamiliet  by  assUting— 

(A)  the  purchate.  lease,  renovation,  or  con- 
version of  facilities  to  asrut  the  homelett, 
which  facilities  shall  be  safe  and  tanUarg 
and,  when  appropriate,  meet  aU  appUcahU 
StaU  and  local  houting  and  building  codes 
and  licenting  requiremenU  in  the  turitdic- 
tion in  tohicA  the  facility  U  located;  or 

(B)  the  provition  of  tupportive  tervicet  for 
homeleu  individualt. 

(b)  LaOTATtONS.- 

(1)  The  Secretary  may  not  provide  attUt- 
ance under  thU  tubtitle  unleu  the  Secretary 
determine*  that — 

(A)  the  applicant  hat  made  reatoruibU  ef- 
forU  to  utilize  all  avaUabU  local  retourcet 
and  retourcet  availabU  under  the  other  pro- 
vitioru  of  thU  title;  and 

(B)  that  other  resourcet  are  not  tufflcient 
or  are  not  availabU  to  carry  out  the  purpote 
for  which  the  attUtance  U  being  tought 

No  attUtance  provided  under  thU  tubtitle 
may  be  uted  to  tupplant  any  non-Federal  re- 
tource*  provided  loith  retpect  to  any  protect 

(2)  Any  advance  provided  under  thU  tub- 
titU than  be  repaid  on  tuch  termt  at  may  be 
pretcribed  by  the  Secretary  when  the  protect 
ceatet  to  be  uted  to  attUt  homeleu  individ- 
uaU in  accordance  unth  the  provitiont  of 
thU  tubtitU  A  recipient  shall  be  required  to 
repay  100  percent  of  the  advance  if  the  re- 
cipient utet  the  project  to  attitt  homeleu  in- 
dividuaU for  fewer  than  10  years  following 
initial  occupancy.  If  tjie  recipient  utet  the 
protect  to  attUt  homeleu  individuaU  for 
more  than  10  years,  the  percentage  of  the 
amount  that  the  recipient  shall  be  required 
to  repay  shall  be  reduced  by  10  percentage 
poinU  for  each  year  in  exceu  of  10  that  the 
property  U  uted  to  attUt  homeleu  individ- 
ual*. A  protect  may  corMnue  to  be  treated  at 
a  protect  to  attUt  homeleu  individuaU  for 
purpotet  of  thU  paragraph  if  the  Secretary 
determinet  that  tuch  protect  U  no  longer 
needed  to  attUt  homeleu  individuaU  and 
approvet  the  ute  of  tuch  protect  for  the 
direct  benefit  of  lower  income  pertoru. 

(3)  Upon  any  sale  or  other  ditpotition  of  a 
protect  acquired,  Uated,  renovated,  rehabili- 
tated, or  converted  with  attUtance  under 
thU  subtitU  prior  to  the  close  of  20  years 
after  the  protect  U  placed  in  aervice,  other 
than  a  aaU  or  other  diapoaition  resulting  in 
the  rue  of  the  project  for  the  direct  bendU  of 
lower  income  peraona,  the  recipient  ahtiU 
comply  with  such  terms  and  conditioru  €U 
the  Secretary  shall  have  prescribed  to  pre- 
vent the  recipient  from  unduly  benefiting 
from  the  sale  or  other  ditpotition  of  the 
project 
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(4)  fM  mon  titan  tt9.»t»  of  mv  pnnt  or 
m*9m»et  mmdtr  Otta  mAtUU  mmt  bt  MMd  A>r 
OMipcMMl  kmUk  mntem  fmhkHng  M« 
eort  (^ity  TtM^mtmtUm  or  eoHv*ntimJ. 

(cJ  Muamurr.—To  rtetlvt  auUtance 
mmdtr  OOm  tubtUlt,  •  StmU,  wtttrofoHtan 
ei<K  urbmm  eomtUit,  (rU«  or  private  no»- 
pmfU  ortmnimtlo»  akall  nbmU  an  mpptUM- 
Mom  to  lh»  Soerttart  i»  «*eh  form  and  eon- 
tmtnina  nek  informatktn  a»  tht  Saerttarw 

W  8MLBcnoK.—AM»Utane«  nuxy  be  provid- 
0g  undtr  tMa  raftttti*  oniv  to  an  applican/ 


tl)  hma  thown  m  4mmon»traUd  commU- 
wtant  to  aUtvimtl»9  pootrtK 

(I)  Ha$  /nmiilud  aaauranee*  tatUfaetory 
to  tik«  Sacrctanr  that  ann  vropertt  pttr 
cftrnwt  liiiil  rtnovattd,  or  eonvtrttd  with 
■mtf^i»  wUcr  tiM<  mMUIc  «<a  U  operat- 
a*  to  utiat  homtttm  indtvtdnmU  for  ^utt  leu 

fltaM  i#  yscfv 

(St  hma  th*  eomUnntng  eitpaeUp  to  effec- 
UvtlK  provide  auUUnee  to  homele$$  indi- 
viduetK  and 

(4t  eompUee  with  tneh  other  reqviremenU 
Jbr  aatUtanet  under  thU  aeetion  as  the  Sec- 
fttarv  mait  eetabUah. 

Tto  the  maximnm  extent  prmetteabte.  the  See- 
retarv  ahaU  raaerve  not  leaa  than  50  percent 
Of  aU  fanda  pratUad  under  tMa  aeetion  for 
the  aapport  of^teUitiea  deaigned  pHmaHiy 
to  benefit  homeleaa  aUerlp  individnaU  and 
homeleaa  JhrniUea  with  dMdran  (and  a  por- 
tion of  ameh  panda  ahatt  ba  need  for  child 
care  f^eUUtaaJ.  To  the  extent  praeticabU. 
the  Seeratarg  ahatt  diatribuU  the  fttnda 
anaOable  to  comr  out  thia  aubtitle  eqnitablv 


(e)  CoomDOwnon  Wrm  Smcmmtamy  or 
HMALm  AMD  HvauM  SMUnCMM.— 

(It  Prompaw  npon  receipt  of  ««»  opp«c«- 
tion  for  aaaialanee  under  thU  aubtitU  that 
tneludea  the  proviaion  of  outvatient  health 
aeroicea,  the  Seeretarn  of  Houaing  and 
Urbain  DevOopmant  attaU  conauU  with  the 
aeeretary  of  Health  artd  Human  Servicea 
with  reepeet  to  the  propoaed  outpatient 
health  aervieea.  If  the  Seerttarg  of  Health 
and  Human  Seroieea  determinea  that  the 
propoeal  for  deUverv  of  outpatient  health 
aervieea  doea  net  meet  the  guidelinea  de- 
aerlbed  in  paragraph  (2t,  the  Secretary  of 
Houeino  and  Urban  Development  may  re- 
quire reaubmiaaion  of  the  application.  The 
Secretary  of  Houainif  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment may  not  approve  tuch  portion  of  the 
appUeation  unleaa  and  until  it  haa  been  re- 
aubmitted  in  a  form  that  tlu  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Servicea  determinea 
meeta  the  guidetinea. 

(21  The  Secretary  of  Houaing  and  Urban 
Development  and  ttte  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Hummn  Servicea  OiaU  joinUy  eatabHah 
ffuldelinea  for  dattrmining  under  (hit  aee- 
tion the  appropriateneaa  of  propoaed  outpa- 
tient health  aervieea.  Such  guidelinea  ahaU 
include  aueh  proviaioiu  aa  are  neceaaary  to 
enabU  the  Secretary  of  HouHng  and  Urban 
Developmenl  to  meet  the  time  limita  under 
thia  aubtltle  for  the  final  aOectUtn  of  appli- 
eationa/oraaaiatance. 

(ft  LaaranoM  on  AjmanrnunvM  Ex- 
ra>aa8.—Mot  mare  titan  5  percent  of  a  grant 
or  advance  made  under  thU  aeetion  may  be 
expended  for  adminiatrative  expente*. 

MKC  4U.  HKdVLAnOHa. 

Not  later  than  tlte  expiration  of  the  30-day 
period  beginning  on  the  daU  of  enactment 
of  thU  Act.  the  Secretary  atiaU  try  notice  ea- 
tabliah  auch  reguirementa  aa  may  be  necea- 
aary to  carry  out  the  proviaiona  of  this  sub- 
title. Such  requirementa  atiall  not  be  auiiect 
to  aeetion  553  of  title  5,  United  Statea  Code. 


or  aeetion  7(et  of  the  Department  of  Houaing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  Such  notice 
•ItaO— 

(V  provide  that  a  notice  offanding  avaU- 
oMHiy  ahM  be  pubtiahed  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
Uter  not  later  than  the  expiration  of  the  30- 
day  period  beginning  on  tlu  date  on  which 
amounU  become  availabU  to  carry  out  thU 
aubtUle; 

(It  require  aU  applicationa  for  aaaUtanee 
under  thU  aubtitU  to  be  aubmiUed  not  later 
than  the  expiration  of  the  tO-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  on  which  the  notice  of 
funding  availabUity  U  publiahed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Regiater,  and 

(3t  provide  Utat  the  Anal  aelection  of  ap- 
plicationa for  aaaUtance  under  thU  aubHtle 
ahaU  be  computed  not  later  than  the  expira- 
tion of  ttte  »0-day  period  beginning  on  ttie 
date  on  which  ttte  notice  of  funding  avail- 
oMHIy  ia  publiahed  in  the  Federal  Regiater. 
SMC  <M  AtrnKMOATioN  oir  AmtonuATiom. 

There  are  autltorleed  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  thU  aubtitU  $25,000,000  for  each  of 
theflaeal  years  iM7  and  !$»».  Any  amounU 
titat  are  appropriated  to  carry  out  thia  aub- 
titU and  tttat  are  not  reaerved  prior  to  ttte 
30-day  period  preceding  ttte  cloae  of  a  flacal 
year  aluUl  be  made  availabU  prior  to  ttte 
doae  of  auch  flacal  year. 

SabUth  g—MUt»Uema$m»  Freeiaiama 

SEC  441.  SKCTtON  I  ASSOTAflCM  n»  SINCLM  KOOM 
OCCVFAMCr  OWKLUNeS. 

(at  iMcnxAXX  m  Buoarr  Avmoarrr.— The 
budget  atkthority  availabU  under  aeetion 
5(clofthe  United  Statea  Houaing  Act  of  1937 
for  aaaUtance  under  aeetion  S(et(2J  of  auch 
Act  U  auttiorlaed  to  be  inereaaed  by 
$35,000,000  on  or  after  October  1.  lOit,  and 
by  $35,000,000  on  or  after  October  1,  1997. 

(b)  Uax  or  Fu>fDa.—The  amounU  made 
availabU  under  thU  aeetion  thall  be  uaed 
only  in  connection  with  ttte  moderaU  retta- 
bUitation  of  houairtg  deacHbed  in  $eetion 
$(nt  of  ttte  United  Statea  Houaing  Act  of 
1937  for  occupancy  by  homeUu  individuala. 

(c)  Allocation.— The  amounU  made  aiKiiZ- 
aide  under  thU  aeetion  ahaU  be  allocated  by 
ttte  Secretary  of  Houaing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment on  ttte  baaia  of  a  national  competi- 
tion to  ttie  applicants  tttat  beat  demonatraU 
a  need  for  ttte  aaaUtance  under  thU  aeetion 
and  ttte  oMiity  to  undertalce  and  carry  out  a 
program  to  be  aaaUted  under  thU  aeetion. 
To  be  eonaidered  for  aaaUtance  under  thU 
aeetion,  an  applicant  attall  submit  to  ttte 
Secretary  of  Houaing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment a  written  propoaal  containirtg— 

(1)  a  deaeriptlon  of  ttte  aUe  and  <Aaracter- 
Utica  of  ttte  population  within  ttte  appti- 
canfa  jurladiction  that  would  occupy  HngU 
room  occupancy  dioeUinga; 

(2)  a  luting  of  additional  commitmenU 
from  public  and  privaU  aourcea  tttat  ttte  ap- 
plicant might  be  abU  to  provide  in  connec- 
tion with  the  program; 

(3/  an  inventory  of  auitabU  ftouaing  atock 
to  6e  reftoMiitotetf  with  auch  aaaUtance;  and 

(4)  a  deaeriptlon  of  ttte  intereat  tttat  haa 
been  expreaaed  by  builder*,  developers,  and 
otttera  (including  profit  and  nonprofit  orga- 
niaationat  in  participating  in  ttte  program. 
So  singU  city  or  urban  county  sttaU  be  eligi- 
bU  to  receive  more  tttan  10  percent  of  ttte  aa- 
aUtance made  availabU  under  thU  section. 

(dt  Fmx  AMD  SArrrr  timtonaixMTs.—Each 
contract  tor  houairtg  aaaiatance  paymenU 
entered  into  wiOt  ttte  autttority  provided 
under  thU  section  sttaU  require  ttte  inatalla- 
tion  of  a  aprinlcler  system  tttat  protecU  all 
motor  spaces,  hard  wired  smoke  detectors. 
and  such  ottter  fire  attd  safety  ImprovemenU 
aa  may  be  required  by  StaU  or  local  law. 


(at  Cotr  LnoTATtOH.— 

(It  The  total  coat  of  r^toMUtation  that 
may  be  eompenaated  for  in  a  contract  for 
houaing  aaaUtance  paymenU  entered  into 
with  the  autttority  provided  under  thU  aee- 
tion SttaU  not  exceed  $14,000  per  unit  plus 
ttte  expenditurea  required  by  mteeetiON  (dt. 

(21  The  Secretary  of  Houaing  artd  Urban 
DevHopment  ahaU  increaae  the  limitation 
eontairted  in  paragraph  111  by  an  amount 
the  Secretary  determinea  U  reaaonabU  and 
neceaaary  to  accommodaU  apeeial  local  eon- 
ditiona.  indiulinp— 

(At  high  oofutniction  co«t>,-  or 

(Bt  atringent  fire  or  building  codea. 

(ft  OommucT  RxovmKaiMMTs.—Sach  con- 
tract for  anniMi  contribuliona  entered  into 
with  a  puMic  houaing  agency  to  obligaU  ttte 
autttority  made  availabU  under  thU  aeetion 
shaU- 

(1)  commit  the  Secretary  of  Houaing  and 
UrtMn  Development  to  make  such  autttority 
availabU  to  ttie  puMic  houaing  agency  for 
an  aggregaU  period  of  10  years,  and  require 
tttat  any  amendmenU  increaaing  auch  au- 
tttoHty  SttaU  be  availabU  for  ttte  remainder 
of  auch  10-year  period; 

(2)  provide  ttte  Secretary  of  Houaing  and 
Urt>an  DevOopment  with  the  option  to 
renew  the  contract  for  an  additional  period 
of  10  years,  auhfect  to  the  availabUity  of  ap- 
propriationa;  and 

(31  provide  tttat,  notwUttatanding  any 
oOter  proviaion  of  law,  firat  priority  for  oc- 
cupancy of  houaing  rettaMlitated  under  thU 
aeetion  attaU  be  given  to  homeleu  indipid- 


SKC  ML  commvNm  DsvKLomvfr  block  oumt 

AMKNOMSMT. 

Section  102(a><4>  of  the  Houaing  and  Com- 
munity DevelopmeiU  Act  of  1974  U  amended 
in  the  aecond  sentertce  by  inaertlng  "or 
19S4" after  "flaeal  year  1983". 

TTTLS  V—IDdimFKATION  AND  VSB  OF 
SURPLUS  FEDERAL  PROPERTY 

SIC  tei.  VSK  or  vnokrvtiuxed  nmuc  buildings 

AND   nOPSBTV   rOK   PACIUTIK8    TO 
ASStST  THE  HOUKLBSS. 

(at  iDBMjmcATioN  or  Umdkkvtilizxd  Svtta- 
BLM  BuiLDiMOS  AND  PROPKRTV.—The  Secretary 
of  Houaing  and  Urban  Development  sItaU 
collect  information  about  Federal  public 
buildings  and  ottter  Federal  real  properties 
(in^uding  flxturea/  tttat  are  deaeribed  in 
surveya  by  ttte  heada  of  controUing  agenciea 
aa  underutilieed  and  shaU  identify  whiOi  of 
ttioae  buildinga  and  propertUs  are  auitabU 
for  uae  for  facilities  to  aaaUt  the  homeleaa. 
The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  ttte  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Servicea  and 
ttte  AdminUtrator  of  Oerteral  Servicea,  attaU 
develop  criteria  with  respect  to  suitability  of 
such  property  for  uae  as  facilities  to  aaaUt 
ttte  homeleaa. 

(bl  AaxMCY  RxaroMsxa.— Ttte  Secretary  of 
Houaing  and  Urban  Development  altaU 
notify  each  Federal  agency  with  reapeet  to 
any  property  of  tttat  agency  tttat  ttte  Secre- 
tary haa  identified  under  aubaeetion  (at  of 
thU  section.  The  head  of  such  ageitcy  attaU, 
within  30  days  after  receipt  of  such  a  notice, 
transmit  to  ttte  Secretary  and  the  Adminia- 
tralor  of  General  Services  ttte  agency'a  re- 
aponae.  which  sttall  irtclude— 

fit  a  statement  of  the  agertcy's  intention 
to  declare  the  property  excess  to  the  agertcy's 
need,  in  accordance  with  applicabU  law;  or 

(2)  a  statement  of  ttte  reasons  that  ttte 
property  cannot  be  declared  exceaa. 

(C)   AVAILAMIUTY   rOR    FACILTnXS    TO   ASSIST 

THZ  HoiaLxas.—The  AdminUtrator  of  Oener- 
al  Servicea  and  ttte  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Servicea  attall,  in  accordance  with 


other  applicabU  Federal  law.  take  audi  ae- 
tlona  aa  may  be  neceaaary  to  matce  buildinga 
and  property  identified  under  aubaeetion  (at 
availabU  for  uae  fin  facUltUa  to  aaaUt  the 
homeleaa  operated  by  privaU  nonprofit  or- 
ganieationa,  uniU  of  local  government,  artd 
Statea. 

(dt  AvAiLABiLrrr  or  Federal  BuoJUMoa  on 
Pkopekty  by  Lease.— 

(II  Federal  buildinga  or  property  may  be 
made  availabU  under  thU  aeetion  only 
thrx>ugh  the  uae  of  leaaea  for  at  Uaat  1  year 
Ownership  of  ttte  buildings  and  property 
attaU  not  be  traruferred  from  ttte  Federal 

(2t  To  permit  leaaea  of  aurplua  Federal 
buUdiftgs  and  ottter  real  property  under  thU 
section,  ttte  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Servicea  artd  ttte  AdminUtrator  of  Oeneral 
Servicea  attaU  include,  aa  a  permiaaibU  uae 
in  ttte  protection  of  public  health  within  ttte 
meaning  of  section  203(kl  of  ttte  Federal 
Property  and  Adminutrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  the  fumiahing  of  real  property  for  uae 
for  facilitiea  to  aaaUt  ttte  homeless  and  aliaU 
iaaue  regulationa  permitting  Uaaea  for  auch 
pubiic-lieaUh  purpoaea. 

(el  Quartebly  Rmtobts.— Within  90  daya 
after  ttte  eitactment  of  thU  Act  and  quarterly 
tttereafler,  ttte  AdminUtrator  of  General 
Servicea  attaU  aubmit  to  ttte  C^ongreu  and  to 
the  Interagency  Councti  on  ttte  HomOeu 
quarterly  reporU  on  ttte  implemenUMon  of 
thU  aeetion.  SuOt  reporU  atiaU  include— 

(II  alUtofthe  propertUa  Identified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Houaing  artd  Urban  DevOop- 
ment  under  aubaeetion  (at; 

(21  a  atatement  of  ttte  agency  reaponaea 
under  atU>aeetion  (bt  to  such  identificationa; 

and 

(31  a  deacHption  of  ttte  actiona  tatcen  by 
tlu  AdminUtrator  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Servicea  under  applica- 
bU law  to  malee  auch  property  availabU  for 
uae  for  facilitiea  to  aaaUt  the  homOeaa  oper- 
ated by  privaU  nonprofit  organUatUma, 
uniU  of  local  government,  and  Statea. 
8BC  set  mAMiNG  simnAis  fkbsonal  noPKBrr 

A  VAILABLS  to  NONPHOm  AGENCIES. 

(at  EuaanjTY.— Section  203(it(3l(BI  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  AdminUtrative 
Servicea  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  4$4(il(3l(BH 
U  amended  by  inaertlng  "providert  of  aaaUt- 
ance to  ttomeUu  iitdividuala"  after  "health 
centera,". 

(bl  Requibkmemt  roR  NonrtcATioN.— 
Within  90  daya  after  the  enactment  of  thU 
Act,  ttu  AdminUtrator  of  Oeneral  SerxHcea 
aliaU  require  each  StaU  agency  adminUter- 
ing  a  StaU  plan  under  aeetion  203(jl  of  ttte 
Federal  Property  and  AdminUtrative  Serv- 
icea Act  of  1949  to  matce  generaUy  availabU 
infi>rmation  about  aurplua  personal  proper- 
ty whidt  may  be  uaed  in  tlu  proviaion  of 
food,  attMer,  or  other  aervieea  to  homeleaa 
individuala. 

(el  Costs.— Surplua  persortal  property 
identified  pursuant  to  thU  section  shaU  be 
made  availabU  to  providers  of  aaaUtance  to 
homeleaa  individuaU  by  a  StaU  agency  dU- 
trlbutinff  such  property  at  111  a  nominal 
cost  to  such  organUation  or  (21  at  no  cost 
when  ttu  AdminUtrator  agrees  to  reimburse 
ttu  StaU  agency  for  tlu  coaU  of  care  and 
handling  of  auch  property. 

TITLE  VI-HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE 
HOMELESS 

SuBTmx  A-PimtARY  Health  Services  amd 
Substance  Abuse  Services 
SEC  aar  estabushment  of  grant  PKoaum. 

PaH  D  of  titU  III  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  142  U.S.C.  2S4b  et  aeq.l  U  amend- 
ed by  stritcing  subpart  IV  and  inaeHing  ttu 
following  new  aubpart 


"Subpart  rv— Health  Servicea  for  the 

Hontdeaa 
"oramt  PRoaBAM  roR  ckrtaim  health 

SERVICES  KM  THE  HOMELESS 

"Sec.  340.  (at  EaTABLtsmmrr.-l  1 1  The  Sec- 
retary, acting  throii«A  tlu  AdminUtrator  of 
ttu  Health  Reaoureea  and  Servicea  AdminU- 
tration,  ahaU  make  granU  for  ttu  purpoae  of 
enabling  granteea,  directly  or  through  con- 
tracts, to  provide  for  ttu  delivery  of  health 
services  to  homeUaa  individuala. 

"(21  In  carrying  out  the  program  eatab- 
liahed  in  paragraph  (It.  tlu  AdminUtrator 
aliaU  conault  with  ttu  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional InatituU  on  Alcohol  Abuae  and  Alco- 
hollam  and  with  ttu  Director  of  ttu  Nation- 
al InaHtuU  of  Mental  Health 

"(bl    MlMIMVM    QVALirtCATIOMS    OT    ORANT- 

EES.—The  Secretary  may  rtot  matce  a  grant 
under  aubaeetion  (at  to  an  applicant 
unleaa — 

"(It  ttu  applicant  U  a  piMU  or  nonprofit 
privaU  entity; 

"121  the  applicant  haa  the  capacity  to  ef- 
fectively adminUler  a  grant  under  aubaee- 
tion lal;  and 

"(31  with  reaped  to  health  aervieea  that 
are  covered  in  tlu  appropriaU  StaU  plan 
approved  under  title  XIX  of  ttu  Sodal  Secu- 
rity Act— 

"(At  if  ttu  applicant  vHU  provide  under 
ttu  grant  any  auch  health  services  direcUy- 

"HI  ttu  applicant  has  entered  into  a  par- 
ticipation agreement  under  ttu  appropriaU 
StaU  plan;  artd 

"(ill  tlu  applicant  U  qualified  to  receive 
paymenU  under  the  approptiaU  StaU  plart; 
and 

"(Bl  if  the  applicant  wiU  provide  under 
ttu  grant  any  such  health  servicea  through  a 
contract  with  an  organUation— 

"(il  ttu  organUation  haa  entered  into  a 
participation  agreement  under  tlu  appro- 
priaU StaU  plan;  artd 

"(HI  tlu  organUation  U  qualified  to  re- 
ceive paymenU  under  the  appropriaU  StaU 
plan. 

"(el  Preperences  in  Making  Grants.— The 
Secretary  sItaU,  in  making  granU  urtder  aub- 
aeetion lat,  give  preference  to  qualified  ap- 
plicants titat— 

"(lt(AI  are  experiertced  in  ttu  direct  deliv- 
ery of  primary  health  aervieea  to  homeless 
individuaU  or  medicaUy  underaerved  popu- 
lationa;or 

"(Bl  are  experienced  in  the  treatment  of 
substance  abuae  in  homeleaa  irtdividuaU  or 
medicaUy  urtderserved  populations;  artd 

"121  agree  to  provide  for  health  services  to 
homeUu  individuaU  through  both  public 
entities  and  privaU  organUatiorts. 

"(dl  Requirement  or  Submission  or  Appu- 

CATION  COMTAIMIMO  CERTAIN  AOREEMENTS.—lll 

The  Secretary  may  not  matce  a  grant  under 
subsection  (al  to  an  applicant  unleaa  tlu  ap- 
plicant haa  aubmitted  to  tlu  Secretary  an 
application  for  tlu  grant  containing  agree- 
menU  in  accordance  with— 

"(Al  aubaeetion  lelllllAlliil.  reUUing  to 
ttu  proviaion  of  matching  furtda; 

"(Bl  aubaeetion  (fl,  relating  to  tlu  provi- 
aion of  certain  fualth  aervieea; 

"(CI  subsection  (hi,  rOating  to  reatrictiona 
on  the  use  of  funds; 

"(Dl  subsection  (il,  relating  to  a  limita- 
tion on  charges  for  services; 

"lEI  subsection  (jl,  relating  to  tlu  admin- 
Utration  of  grants;  and 

"(Fl  aubaeetion  (kl,  relating  to  a  limita- 
tion on  adminutrative  expenaea. 

"(21  An  application  required  in  parotrrspA 
111  ahall,  with  reapeet  to  agreemenU  re- 
quired to  be  contained  in  the  application, 
provide  aaaurancea  of  compliance  aatiafac- 


tory  to  ttu  Secretary  and  ahaU  otherwiae  be 
in  such  form,  be  made  in  audi  manner,  and 
contain  auch  information  In  addition  to  in- 
formation required  in  paragraph  (II  aa  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  rteceaaary  to 
carry  out  thU  aectiort. 

"lei  RxQuiRKMEirr  or  Provision  or  Match- 
IMQ  FVMDS.—(1I(AI  The  Secretary  may  not 
make  a  grant  under  subsection  (al  to  an  ap 
plicant— 

"(il  in  an  amourtt  exceeding  75  percent  of 
ttu  coaU  of  providing  health  aervieea  under 
ttu  grant;  and 

"(HI  unleaa  ttu  applicant  agreea  that  the 
applicant  wiU  matce  available,  directly  or 
through  donations  to  tlu  applicant,  rton- 
Federal  contrlbutiorts  toward  such  coaU  in 
an  amount  equal  to  not  leaa  than  $1  lin  caah 
or  in  kind  under  aubparagraph  (Bit  for  eadt 
$3  of  Federal  funda  provided  in  auch  grant 

"(Bid!  Non-Federal  contrlbutlona  re- 
quired in  aubparagraph  (Al  may  be  in  caah 
or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  iruAuding  plant, 
equiprrtent  or  aervieea.  AmounU  provided  by 
ttu  Federal  (3ovemrrtent  or  servicea  aaaUted 
or  aubaUtieed  to  any  aignificant  extent  by 
the  Federal  Government  rrtay  rtot  be  inctiut- 
ed  in  determining  the  antount  of  aueh  nort- 
Federal  contributlotta. 

"(HI  Such  determirtation  may  not  include 
any  caah  or  in-kind  contrlbutlona  that 
prior  to  February  26,  1987,  were  made  avail- 
abU by  any  public  or  privaU  entity  for  the 
purpoae  of  aaaUtirtg  homeUas  irtdividuaU 
linduding  aaaUtartce  other  tttan  ttu  provi- 
aion of  health  aerviceal. 

"(21  The  Secretary  may  roaive  the  require- 
ment  eatiMiahed  in  paragraph  (IIIAI  if— 

"(Al  the  applicant  involved  U  a  rtonprofU 
privaU  grantee  under  aeetion  330;  and 

"(Bl  the  Secretary  determinea  tttat  U  U  not 
feaaibU  for  the  applicant  to  comply  with 
auch  requirement 

"(fl  Requirement  or  Provision  or  Certain 
Health  Services.— The  Secretary  may  rtot 
make  a  grant  under  subsection  lal  to  an  ap- 
plicant unleaa  tlu  applicant  agreea  that  the 
applicant  will,  direcUy  or  through  eon- 
tract— 

"(II  provide  health  aervieea  at  locations 
acceaaibU  to  homeless  irtdividuaU; 

"121  provide  to  homeleaa  individuala,  at  aU 
ttoura,  emergency  health  aervieea; 

"131  refer  homeleaa  individuaU  aa  appro- 
priaU to  medical  facilitiea  for  rteceaaary 
hoajfital  services; 

"141  refer  for  mental  health  servicea  home- 
Uaa irtdirHduaU  who  are  ntentaUy  it!  to  enti- 
ties tttat  provide  auch  services,  unless  the 
applicant  wiU  provide  such  services  pursu- 
ant to  aubaeetion  (gl; 

"(51  provide  outreach  aervieea  to  inform 
homeleaa  individuaU  of  the  aryaUabUity  of 
health  aervieea;  and 

"(41  aid  homeleaa  irtdividuaU  in  eatabUah- 
ing  aigibilitv  for  aaaUtartce,  artd  in  obtain- 
ing aerr>ice8,  urtder  entitlement  programs. 

"(gl  Optional  Provision  or  Mental 
Health  Services.— A  grantee  under  aubaee- 
tion lal  may  expend  arrtounU  received  pur- 
suant to  auch  aubaeetion  for  the  purpoae  of 
providing  mental  health  services  to  homeleaa 
irtdixHduala. 

"(hi  Restrictions  on  Use  or  Qbamt 
Funds.— (II  The  Secretary  rrtay  rtot  except  aa 
provided  in  paragraph  (21,  rttake  a  grant 
urtder  atOtaection  (al  to  an  applicant  unleu 
ttu  applicant  agreea  tttat  amounU  receix>ed 
pursuant  to  auch  atibaection  wiU  rtot  direct- 
ly or  through  contract  be  expended— 

"(Al  for  any  purpoae  ottter  titan  the  pur- 
poses  described  in  aubaeetiona  lal  and  Igl: 

"IBI  to  provide  inpatient  aervieea.  except 
with  reapeet  to  reaidentlal  treatmertt  for  aub- 
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"fO  to  M«te  CMk  paymmt*  to  iMtontfad 
r«ei»(cii<i  or  kMttk  MToioM  or  mtntml 
kMmllk  Ml  pfaw;  or 

"rtW  to  9«re*«M  ©r  imyroM  riol  property 
roOtor  M«M  wUmor  rtmodalimg  of  aUHng 
imtpnmmmtmit  to  fwl  yroycrtyy  or  (o  pur- 
ekuamtiormaetemttgmipmnt 

-iim  Om  atenttn  n»*M  thmt  tha  9WVOM 
iuertbad  to  ntbtteUom  Im)  euMnot  oM«rw<M 
to  ewTta<  out  M«  SwrrtBry  nmk  with  n- 
aptet  to  am  oOttrwim  gmaHflad  appHeant. 
wmlvt  tKt  ruMetton  mtoMOud  in  para- 
gtmgk  (lifDl  

"fV  LaawnoM  on  Cmman  km  Swwcb.— 
1h$  Stentmrt  mmg  not  make  a  grant  under 
aubeeetton  faJtomn  mppUcant  unJeaa  tHe  op- 
pUemnt  tvreea  Aot  wltetHer  Health  mrvUiee 
mre  provUe*  Mreeftw  or  through  eontnct— 

"(1)  hmiOi  wrvton  under  the  grunt  wlU  be 
provided  without  regard  to  abUitt  to  pay  for 
Ote  heaWi  tervieee;  and 

"(Hi/aduuge  U  tmpoeed  for  the  delivery 
Qfhe^th  aervieee,  tuOi  diarge- 

"(A)  Witt  be  made  according  to  a  teheduU 
Qj  eharget  that  U  made  avaiiabU  to  the 
pubtic; 

"(BJ  wtU  not  be  impoeed  on  any  /komWeu 
indtvidual  with  an  income  leea  than  the  of- 
ficial povertg  level;  and 

"(Cf  Witt  be  adiuated  to  reflect  the  income 
and  rueourcea  of  the  homdeea  individual  in- 
volved. 

"W  RMQvaiMiarm  Wrm  RMsrecr  to  Anrnm- 
anunoK— Th«  Seeretam  mat  not  make  a 
grant  under  tubeeetion  (a)  to  an  applicant 
union  the  appUcantr- 

"(1)  agreea  to  eetabliA  neh  procedures  for 
flaeal  control  and  fund  accounting  «u  may 
be  neeeaaarg  to  enture  proper  dielfurtement 
and  aecounHng  with  reaped  to  the  grant: 

"(2/  agreaa  to  eatabliah  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram of  guoHtg  aaaurance  with  reaped  to 
the  health  aervicea  provided  under  the  grant: 

"ft)  agreea  to  enaure  the  eonfldentialitw  of 
records  maintained  on  homOeaa  individuaU 
receiving  health  aervicea  under  the  grant: 

"(4/  with  reaped  to  providing  health  aerv- 
icea to  any  population  of  homtieaa  individ- 
uala  a  aubetantlal  portion  of  which  hat  a 
Hmited  oMiity  to  apeak  the  Engliah  lan- 
guage— 

"(Af  has  devetoped  and  ha$  the  oM/lty  to 
carry  out  a  reatonatUe  plan  to  provide 
health  aervicea  under  the  grant  through  in- 
dividuala  who  are  able  to  communicate  with 
the  population  involved  in  the  language  atut 
cultural  context  that  U  moat  appropriate; 
arid 

"(B)  ha$  deaignated  at  leaat  one  individ- 
ual, fluent  in  both  Engliah  and  the  appropn- 
aU  language,  to  aaaiat  in  carrging  out  the 
plan:  and 

"(SJ  agrees  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  an 
annual  report  that  describes  the  utilization 
and  costs  of  health  services  provided  under 
the  grant  and  that  provides  such  other  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

"(k)    LaOTSTIOM    OM    ADmiMlSTRATm     Ex- 

Ptmaa  or  aiuumM.—The  Secretary  may  ru>t 
make  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  to  an  ap- 
plicant unless  the  applicant  agrees  that  the 
applicant  will  not  expend  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  amounts  received  pursuant  to  such 
tubaedion  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
the  grant 

"(l)  Uaa  or  Qoamt  Funds  /ox  RxrwiuuLa  to 
CtMTAm  Advocacy  Systtjo.— i4  grantee 
under  suttsection  (a)  may,  with  respect  to 
titU  I  of  the  Protection  attd  Advocacy  for 
MentaUy  III  Individuals  Ad  of  IMt,  expend 
amounts  received  under  sul>section  (aJ  for 


the  purpose  of  referring  homeless  individ- 
uals who  are  chronieatty  mentally  ill.  and 
who  ara  cHfftMc  under  such  Ad,  to  systems 
that  provide  advocacy  aervicea  under  such 
Act 

"1m)  Vaa  or  SttP-HiB^  OaaaMOATTOMa.— 
Any  grantee  under  aubaaetion  (a)  may  pro- 
vide health  aervicea  through  eontracU  with 
nonprofit  aelf-help  organiaationa  that— 

"(1>  are  eatabliahed  and  managed  by  cur- 
rent and  former  redpienU  of  mental  health 
eervlees,  or  sul>stance  atmae  services,  who 
have  been  homOeaa  irtdividuals:  and 

"(21  with  reaped  to  the  proviaion  of  health 
services  described  in  aubaedion  <b>(3).  are 
organiaationa  qualified  under  subparagraph 
(B)  of  awOi  aubaedioTL 

"(n)  TacmacM.  Aaatanmx.—(1)  ne  Secre- 
tary may.  icithout  charge  to  any  grantee 
under  subsection  (a),  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  any  such  grantee  with  respect  to 
the  planning,  development,  and  operation  of 
programs  to  carry  out  the  purpose  descrU>ed 
in  such  subsection.  The  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide ruch  technical  aaalatanee  directly, 
through  contract  or  through  granta. 

"(21  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  tptill,  the  Secretary  may 
expend  not  more  than  t2.00e.000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  paragraph  (11. 

"(o)  Amsval  Rmtokts  ar  SacttXTAnr.—Not 
later  than  January  10  of  each  year,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
deacrllrltig  the  utilization  and  costs  of 
health  services  provided  under  subsection 
(a)  during  the  immediaMy  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

"(p)  FvtaMia.—(l)  TJtere  are  authoriaed  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section 
tSO.OOO.OOC  for  fiscal  year  1987  and 
830,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1U8. 

"(21  AmounU  received  by  a  grantee  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  remaining  unobligated 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
amounts  were  received  shall  remain  avail- 
able to  the  grantee  during  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  described  in  such 
sut>aection. 

"(gj  DKmaTiOMS.—ror  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(J)  The  term  "health  services'  meatu  pri- 
mary health  services  and  substance  abuse 
services. 

"(21  The  term  "homeless  individual'  means 
an  individual  who  lacks  housing  (without 
regard  to  whether  the  individual  U  a 
member  of  a  family),  including  an  individ- 
ual whose  primary  residence  during  the 
night  is  a  supervised  public  or  private  facili- 
ty that  provides  temporary  livirtg  accommo- 
dations. 

"(3)  The  term  'medically  underserved  pop- 
ulation '  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  330(b)(3). 

"(4)  The  term  'official  poverty  level"  meatu 
the  non/arm  income  official  poverty  line  de- 
fined l>y  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  retrised  annually  in  accordance 
with  section  673(2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
ReconcUiation  Act  of  19S1. 

"(5>  The  term  organisation'  includes  indi- 
viduals, corporations,  partnerships,  compa- 
nies, and  associations. 

"(8)  The  term  "primary  health  services' has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
330(b)(1). 

"(7)  The  term  "substance  abuse'  has  the 
m«anin0  given  such  term  in  section  S38(4). 

"(8)  The  term  substance  abuse  services' 
includes  detoxification  and  residential 
treatment  for  substance  abuse  provided  in 
settings  other  than  hospitals. ". 


wc  aaa.  pitovwon  or  nam  aMMVKES  to  m 
Komum   gr   nanoHat   mkaltw 
agMnacoan. 
Section  33i(aJ  of  the  PutMe  Health  Saroiee 
Ad    (42    V.8.C.    2S4e(aJ)    U    amended    by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  Homeleas  individuals  (as  defined  in 
section  340(g)(2))  may  be  a  population 
group  under  paragraph  (1). ". 

SMC  tat  MKvnitBmufr  or  coTAm  srvor  wm 
MMMncTTommKLKaaima. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shoo,  not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act— 

(1)  compUU  a  study  with  respect  to  deter- 
mining the  extent  to  which  the  mental 
health  deinstitutionalization  policies  of  the 
States  are  contributing  to  the  problem  of 
homelessness:  and 

(2)  submit  to  the  Congress  the  findings 
made  as  a  result  of  such  study,  including 
any  recommendaticms  of  the  Secretary  with 
reaped  to  odminUtraHve  and  legialative 
initiatives  that  can  reduce  the  number  of 
chronicaUy  mentally  iZI  individuals  who  are 
homeless. 

SvwnriM  B—CosannuTY  Mkmtal  Healtb 
Sm  VICES 

SKC.  Sll.   KgrABUaMUKNT  OF  atOCM  (MANT  FKO- 

(MAM  rOK  SMMVICK8  TO  aOmELKSS  IN- 

DIVIBVALS    WmO    AU    CBMOfaCALtr 

KVirAUriLL 

Title  V  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Ad  (42 

U.S.C.  290€ui  et  seg.)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  part  C  as  part  D; 

(2)  by  redesignating  sedioru  S20  through 
527  as  sections  541  through  548,  respectively; 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  part  B  the  following 
new  part 

"Pa»t  C-CommuNmr  Mxmtal  Hkaltw 
SMMVica  roK  the  Hotutxas 
"'EaTAmLiainatiT  or  block  amurr  noaaasi 
KM  atxvjcta  TO  HOitEiMaa  nmrnDUAta  wwo 

AhX  CHKOMKALLY  MXHTALLY  ILL 

'"Sec.  521.  (a)  RxQuatSMWJfT  or  ALuyrmatm 
roR  Statu.— The  Secretary  shall  for  fiscal 
years  1987  and  1988  allot  to  each  StaU  an 
amount  determined  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tioru  528  and  529.  The  Secretary  shaU.  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  530.  make  payments 
each  such  fiscal  year  to  each  State  from  the 
allotment  for  the  StaU  if  the  Secretary  ap- 
proves for  each  such  fiscal  year  an  applica- 
tion submitted  by  the  StaU  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 522. 

"(b)  Purpose  or  AuxmtEJers.—The  Secre- 
tary may  not  make  payments  under  tubMC- 
tion  (a)  to  a  StaU  for  a  fiscal  year  unless  the 
StaU  agrees  that  amounU  received  by  the 
StaU  pursuant  to  such  sut>section  will  be  ex- 
pended only  for  the  purpose  of  providing,  in 
accordance  with  section  524.  community 
mental  health  services  to  homeless  individ- 
uals who  are  chronically  mentally  HL 

"REQVIREMEMT  Or  SUBMISSIOH  Or  APTUCATJON 

cofrrAiMina  certain  aorxements 

"Sec.  522.  (a)  In  aEMERAL.-The  Secretary 
may  not  make  payments  under  section 
521(a)  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  unless  the 
StaU  has  submitted  to  the  Secretary  an  ap- 
plication for  the  paymenU  containing 
ogreemenU  in  accordance  with— 

"(1)  section  521(b),  relating  to  the  purpose 
of  allotments; 

"(2)  section  523(aK2),  rotating  to  the  pro- 
viaion of  matching  funds: 

"(3)  section  524.  relating  to  the  provision 
of  certain  mental  health  services; 

"(4)  section  525,  relating  to  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  payments; 


"(SJ  aadion  SIS.  reUUing  to  the  siOmitaion 
of  a  deacription  of  the  Intended  use  of  a 
block  grant'  and 

"(*>  aadion  527,  rOating  to  reports  by  the 
States. 

"(b)  CK*jmcATtom.—AgreemenU  required 
under  tubaection  (a)  to  be  aubmitted  to  the 
Secretary  shall  be  made  throu^  certifica- 
tion from  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Stale  involved. 

"(c)  SuBtaaatoM  or  Cxxtaoi  Docvtairra  Rx- 

LATIHO  TO  Vax  or  PAYMVm.— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  pay- 
menu  under  section  521(a)  to  a  StaU  for  a 
fiscal  year  unleu  the  application  submitted 
pursuant  to  aubaedion  (a)  contairu  the  de- 
acription required  In  section  528. 

"(2)  For  fiscal  years  subsequent  to  fiscal 
year  1987,  the  Secretary  may  not  make  pay- 
menU under  section  521(a)  to  a  StaU  unless 
•KcA  application  contains  ttu  report  re- 
quired in  section  527. 

"(d)  ADDrnOKAL   RMQVmXD   iHrORMATJON.- 

An  applieation  required  In  subsection  (a) 
ahaU,  with  reaped  to  agreemenU  required  to 
be  contained  in  the  appllcalion,  provide  as- 
surances of  compliance  satiafactory  to  Uie 
Secretary  and  shall  otherwise  be  in  such 
form,  be  made  in  such  manner,  and  contoin 
rac/t  information  in  addition  to  informa- 
tion required  in  subaectioru  (a)  and  (c)  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  thU  part 

"RMQuntxiOMT  or  movatoN  or  sutchmo 
rvMoa 

"Sec.  523.  (a)  In  OEMEKAL.—The  Secretary 
may  not  make  paymenU  under  section 
521(a)  to  a  State— 

"(1)  in  an  amount  exceeding  75  percent  of 
the  cosU  of  providing  services  described  in 
section  521(b):  and 

"(2)  unleu  the  StaU  agrees  that  the  StaU 
will  make  available,  directly  or  through  do- 
ruttions  from  public  or  prtvaU  entities,  non- 
Federal  contributiofu  toward  such  cosU  in 
an  amount  equal  to  not  leu  than  81  (in  cash 
or  in  kind  under  sut>section  (b))  for  each  83 
of  Federal  funds  provided  in  such  grant 

"(b)  Detuuohation  or  Amount  or  Non- 
Federal  Contribution.- 

"(1)  Son-Federal  contrtbutions  required  in 
subsection  (a)  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  plant  equip- 
ment or  services.  AmounU  provided  by  the 
Federal  Qovemment  or  services  assisted  or 
aubaidtaed  to  any  significant  extent  by  the 
Federal  Qox>emment  rnay  not  be  included 
in  determining  the  amount  of  such  non-Fed- 
eral contributions. 

"(2)  A  determination  under  paragraph  (1) 
may  not  include  any  cash  or  in-kind  contrt- 
butions ttiat  prior  to  February  26,  1987, 
were  made  aiMilabU  by  any  ptMic  or  prt- 
vaU entity  for  the  purpose  of  assUting 
homeless  individuals  (including  assistance 
other  tlian  the  provision  of  community 
mental  health  services). 

"MMQUlREStKNT  OF  PROVtStON  or  CERTAIN 
MENTAL  HEALTH  SER  VICES 

"Sac.  524.  (a)  In  QENERAL.—The  Secretary 
may  not  make  paymenU  under  section 
521  (a)  to  a  StaU  for  a  fiscal  year  unless  the 
State  agrees  that  projecU  receiving  amounU 
pursuant  to  such  section  will- 

"(1)  provide  outreach  services  to  chron- 
ically mentally  ill  individuals  who  are 
homeleu  or  who  are  subject  to  a  significant 
probability  of  becoming  homeless; 

"(2)  provide  community  mental  health 
services,  diagnostic  services,  crisis  interven- 
tion services,  and  habililation  and  rehabili- 
tation services  to  individuals  described  in 
paragraph  (1); 

"(3)  refer  such  individuaU  as  appropriate 
to  medical  facilities  for  necessary  hospital 


services  and  to  entUtea  that  prorHde  prt- 
mary  health  aervicea  and  aubstance  abuae 
services: 

"(4)  provide,  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion fb),  appropriate  training  to  Indtvlduala 
who  provide  services  to  individuals  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1),  Indudlng  the 
training  of  individuals  toAo  work  in  shel- 
ters, mental  health  cUnies,  and  other  sites 
where  homeleu  iruUviduaU  receive  services: 

"(5)  provide  appropriate  case  manage- 
ment services  to  homeleu  individuals,  in- 
cluding— 

"(A)  prepartng  a  plan  for  the  provision  of 
community  mental  health  services  to  the 
homeleu  individual  involved  and  reviewing 
such  plan  not  leu  than  once  every  3  months; 

"(B)  providing  assUtance  in  obtaining 
and  coordinating  social  and  maintenance 
services  for  the  indixHdual,  including  serv- 
ices relating  to  daily  living  activities,  trans- 
portation services,  and  habUltation  and  re- 
habilitation aervicea,  prevocational  and  vo- 
cational sertiees.  and  housing  services; 

"(C)  providing  asaUtance  to  the  individ- 
ual in  obtaining  income  support  services, 
including  housing  aaaiatance,  food  stamps, 
and  supplemental  security  income  benefiU; 

"(D)  referring  the  individual  for  such 
other  services  as  may  be  appropriate;  and 

"(E)  providing  representative  payee  serv- 
ices in  accordance  with  section  1831(a)(2)  of 
the  Social  Securtty  Act  if  the  individual  U 
receiving  aid  under  title  XVI  of  such  Act 
and  if  the  applicant  U  designated  by  the 
Secretary  to  provide  such  services;  and 

"(6)  provide  supportive  and  supervisory 
services  to  homeleu  individuals  in  residen- 
tial settings  not  supported  under— 

'"(A)  the  transitional  housing  demonstra- 
tion program  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  pursuant 
to  section  101(g)  of  Public  Law  99-500  or 
Public  Law  99-591;  or 

"(B)  the  supportive  housing  demonatra- 
tion  program  established  in  subtiOe  C  of 
title  IV  of  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Home- 
leu Asaiatance  Act 

"'(b)  Certain  Requirements  With  Respect 
TO  Trainjno  or  STArr.-The  Secretary  may 
not  make  paymenU  under  section  521(a)  to 
a  StaU  for  a  fiscal  year  unleu  the  StaU 
agrees  that  training  required  in  subsection 
(a)(4)  urill  include  training  uHth  respect  to— 

"(1)  identifying  individuals  who  are 
chronically  mentally  ill; 

"(2)  referrtng  individuals  to  services 
availabU  to  such  individuaU,  including  job 
(mininir  services,  literacy  education,  com- 
munity health  centers,  community  mental 
health  centers,  and  substance  abuse  treat- 
ment programs;  and 

"(3)   identifying   programs    that   provide 
benefiU  to  homeleu  individuals  and  refer- 
rtng such  individuals  to  the  programs. 
""restrictions  on  use  or  payments 

"Sec.  525.  (a)  In  OENERAL.—TTie  Secretary 
may  not  make  paymenU  under  section 
521(a)  to  a  StaU  unleu  the  applicant  agrees 
that  amounU  received  pursuant  to  such  sec- 
tion will  not  be  expended— 

"(1)  to  provide  inpatient  services: 

"(2)  to  make  cash  paymenU  to  intended 
redpienU  of  mental  health  services; 

"(3)  to  purchase  or  improve  real  property 
(other  tlian  minor  remodeling  of  exUting 
improvemenU  to  real  property)  or  to  pur- 
chase major  medical  equipment;  or 

"(4)  to  satisfy  any  requirement  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  condi- 
tion for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds. 

"(b)  Limitation  Wrm  Respect  to  Adminis- 
trative Expenses.— The  Secretary  may  not 
make  payments  under  section  521(a)  to  a 


State  for  a  fiscal  year  unleu  the  State  agroea 
that  the  State  wOl  not  expend  more  than  4 
percent  of  the  paymenU  for  the  purpose  of 
adminUtertng  the  payment*  and  that  the 
StaU  wiB  pay  from  non-Federal  sources  the 
remaining  cosU  of  adminUtertng  the  pay- 
ments. 
"MEQUntEMENT  Or  SUBMISaiON  or  DaacRimoN 

or  INTENDED  USE  OF  BLOCK  OBAHT 

"Sec  52*.  (a)  In  Q*NKRAL.—The  Secretary 
may  not  make  paymenU  under  section 
S21(a)  to  a  StaU  for  a  fiaeaLyear  unleu— 

"(1)  the  StaU  aubmiU  to  the  Secretary  a 
deacrtption  of  the  intended  uae  for  the  flaeal 
year  of  Oie  amounta  for  whiOi  the  StaU  i* 
applyincr  purauant  to  audi  aecHon; 

"(2)  such  deacrtption  Identifiea  the  geo- 
graphic areas  within  the  StaU  In  which  the 
greatest  numlters  of  homeleu  in<firiif«aZ( 
uHth  a  need  for  mental  health  services  are 
located: 

"(3)  such  descrtption  provides  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  progranu  and  activities 
to  be  supported  and  services  to  be  provided, 
including  information  reUUing  to  coordi- 
ruUlng  such  programs  and  activities  with 
any  similar  programs  and  activitiea  of 
public  and  prtvaU  entities:  and 

"(4)  the  StaU  agrees  that  such  descrtption 
will  be  revised  throughout  the  year  as  may 
be  necessary  to  reflect  substantial  changes 
in  the  programs  and  activities  assisted  by 
the  StaU  pursuant  to  section  521. 

"(b)  Opportvntty  roR  Public  Commkmt.— 
The  Secretary  may  not  make  paymenU 
under  section  521(a)  to  a  StaU  for  a  flaeal 
year  unleu  the  StaU  agrees  that  in  develop- 
ing and  carrying  out  the  descrtption  re- 
quired in  subsection  (a),  the  StaU  wiU  pro- 
vide public  notice  with  respect  to  the  de- 
scrtption (including  any  revisions)  and 
sudi  opportunities  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  interested  persons  an  opportunity 
to  present  commenU  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  descrtptiorL 

"(c)  Relationship  to  State  Coisprehkhsive 
Mental  Health  Services  Plan.— 

"(1)  For  fiscal  year  1987,  the  Secretary 
may  not  make  paymenU  under  section 
S21(a)  to  a  StaU  unleu  the  services  to  be 
provided  pursuant  to  the  descrtption  re- 
quired in  subsection  (a)  are  consUtent  with 
the  StaU  comprehensive  mental  health  serv- 
ices plan  required  in  subpart  2  of  part  B  of 
titUXIX. 

"(2)  For  fiscal  years  subsequent  to  fiscal 
year  1987,  the  Secretary  may  not  make  pay- 
menU under  section  521(a)  to  a  StaU  unleu 
the  services  to  be  provided  pursuant  to  the 
descrtption  required  in  siibsedion  (a)  have 
been  considered  in  the  preparation  of,  have 
been  included  in,  and  are  consUtent  with, 
the  StaU  comprehensive  mental  health  serv- 
ices plan  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1). 
"requirement  or  reports  by  STsna 

"Sec.  527.  (a)  In  General.— For  fiscal  years 
subsequent  to  fiscal  year  1987,  the  Secretary 
may  not  make  paymenU  under  section 
521(a)  to  a  StaU  unleu  the  StaU  agreu  that 
the  StaU  will  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary an  annual  report  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information  as  Oie  Secre- 
tary deUrmines  (afier  consultation  with  the 
States  and  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States)  to  be  necessary  for— 

'"(1)  securtng  a  record  and  a  descrtption  of 
the  purposes  for  which  amounU  received 
under  section  52 1(a)  were  expended  and  of 
the  redpienU  of  such  amounU; 

"(2)  (Utermining  whether  such  amounU 
were  expended  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
within  the  StaU  identified  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 528(a)(2):  and 
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ipwidtrf  ta  meeof4mmt*  with  tht  fur- 

^  _jwrrirw<  to  mettom  UtfbJ. 

"(b)  AwAOAaanr  to  Ptmtjc  or  KooMm.— 
Iht  atenUrv  ■»«»  *ot  maM»  pvim»^ 
«H*r  meUon  StttmJ  to  m  StmU  unlmt  tha 
Stmttaenm  tluU  tht  StuU  wttt  wtakt  eopim 
^  Ott  nmnf  it»cHbi<  to  tubmetion  (of 
mvmilmtttfarwmbheiMapmMon. 

"feJ  EtAtatkTiom  *r  OomrTmouMM  Oobk- 
jL-Ute  ComtptroUar  Qtmermt  of  Vf  Unit** 
Stmtm  <*4A  from  Mum  to  Hwf.  eMOtuU*  the 
nptmdUmrm  fty  Stmtm  of  grwU  mmder  thU 
port  to  oHftr  to  Mawv  thmt  iptrnditurm  are 
eomgUlgiUwUkaupnvtaUmMofthiiport 

"aanmmaunoK  aa  AtKumr  or  ALLonoMn 

"Skc  52i.  (mJ  In  annti  —The  oOotmant 
for  •  State  WMl«r  McMon  WCi  fin  m  flaeml 
Wtor  ahoU  be  the  gf9at*r  of— 

"(V  M  mmommt  determined  in  aceordanee 
with  aMtoMMon  fbl 

"fbJ  DmMMaunoti  or  T^wmmv  AMOvtrr 
orALLonoKr.— 

"(1/  7»«  tmomnt  referred  to  in  enbeeetion 
t^aj  U  the  product  of— 

"(A}  ra  mmmmt  e^ueX  to  the  awtonnte  op- 
proprimted  for  the  fleeal  wear  pwtuant  to 
mehon  iSi;  omd  ^  ^  ^ 

"iBt  the  percentage  detcribed  in  para- 
tmM  (It, 

"«>  The  pereentaoe  referred  to  in  pam- 
gmph  (Vmt  i»  a  perceiUage  eonal  to  the 

gwottentof- 

"(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  population 
Uvino  in  urbaniaed  area*  of  the  StaU  in- 
uottod.  aa  indU»ted  6y  the  most  recent  data 
ffjOtrtr^  bp  the  Bureau  of  the  Cenaua:  divid- 

"IB)  an  amount  evuaX  to  the  population 
Hvlng  in  urbaniMed  areaa  of  the  United 
Statea,  aa  Indicated  by  the  aum  of  the  reapec- 
Hve  amounU  determined  for  each  StaU 
under  aubparaoraph  (A). 
"oaroemoM  or  ckktuk  rvtma  arrmormunD 
roKALLonatm 

"SMC  SZt.  (aJ  AoomonuL  ALumaim  rom 
Cam-am  Snns.— XmoiMtf  deacribed  in  aub- 
McMon  (bJ  ahaa  be  allotted  each  flaeal  pear 
bp  the  Seeretarp  to  Slatea  receiving  allot- 
menu  under  aection  S2Ua)  tor  the  flaeal 
pear  (other  than  any  StaU  deacribed  in  avb- 
aection  (bHiH.  The  amount  of  an  allotment 
for  a  StaU  ahaU  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  niAMCMON  M. 

"(bJ  DMaaumoM  or  Fwa>e.—The  amounU 
referred  to  in  aubaection  (a)  are  anp 
amounU  made  avaUaUe  in  appropriaOona 
Acta  for  elOotmienU  under  aection  S21taJ  that 
are  not  aOotled  under  auch  aection  aa  a 
reaultof—  ^    ., 

"(If  the  faUure  of  any  StaU  to  aulnnit  an 
appUcoHoM  under  aection  $22: 

"(2>  the  failure  of  any  StaU  to  prepare, 
within  a  reaaonabU  period  of  time  inthede- 
termintMon  of  the  Secretarp,  auch  applica- 
tion in  compliance  with  auch  aection:  or 

"(3)  anp  StaU  informinp  the  Secretary 
that  the  StaU  doea  not  intend  to  expend  the 
full  amount  of  the  allotment  made  to  the 
StaU 

"(c)  DmAtOMATTOM  or  Amovtrr  or  Allot- 
mnrr.—The  allotment  under  aubaection  (a) 
for  a  StaU  aAoZI  6«  an  amount  equal  to  the 
product  of— 

"(1)  an  amount  equal  to  Oie  amount  de- 
acribed in  aubaection  (b)  for  the  flaeal  pear; 

and 

"(2)  the  percentage  determined  under  aec- 
tion S2l(b)(2t  for  the  StaU  involved. 

"DOMinUKMEMT  AMD  A  VAMLAaOJTY  OT  rVMOa 

"Sac.  530.  (a)  DaMvnaKMVfr.-PapmenU 
under  aection  iZUaJ  thaU  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  aection  tS03(a)  of  titU  31. 
United  Statea  Code. 


"(b)  AvAajtamrr.— AmounU  reeeived  by  a 
StaU  under  aection  Ul(a)  ramtatning  unob- 
Upatad  at  the  end  of  the  flaeal  pear  in  which 
the  amounU  were  reeeived  ahaU  remain 
avaUabU  to  Ou  StaU  during  the  aucceeding 
flaeal  pear  for  the  purpoae  deacHbed  in  aec- 
tion S2J(b). 

"Ttaoacja.  aMueraiK* 

"Sac  531.  The  Secretary  map.  without 
charge  to  a  StaU  receiving  amounU  under 
aection  S2Ha).  provide  technical  aaaUlance 
to  the  StaU  with  reaped  to  the  ptaniiiiiA  de- 
velopmenL  and  operation  of  programa  to 
carry  out  the  purpoae  deacribed  in  aection 
$21  (b).  The  Secretary  «»«f  provide  auch  tech- 
nical aaaUtanee  dirtctlp,  through  contract, 
or  through  granU 

"TAJLVKM  TO  COMFtr  Wmi  AOKMOtEm 

"Sic.  S32.  (a)  RMTAYMKifT  or  PArtofrra.— 
"(I)  The  Secretary  may,  in  accordance 
witfk  aubaection  (c),  require  a  StaU  to  repay 
amy  amounU  received  under  aection  $21  (a) 
that,  in  the  determination  of  Die  Secretary, 
wen  not  expended  by  the  StaU  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreementa  required  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  applieatlon  aubmitled  by  the 
StaU  purauant  to  aection  $22. 

"(2)  if  a  StaU  faiU  to  make  a  repayment 
required  In  paraoraph  (V.  the  Secretary  may 
offaet  the  amount  of  the  repayment  againat 
the  amount  of  any  payment  due  to  be  paid 
to  the  StaU  under  aection  $21  (a). 
"(b)  WrtHBOLDOta  or  PATtaim.- 
"(J)  The  Secretary  may,  in  accordance 
with  aubaection  (c),  wittUtold  paymenU  due 
under  aection  $21  (a)  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mlnea  that  the  StaU  Involved  U  not  expend- 
ing amounU  received  under  auch  aection  in 
accordance  with  the  agreemenU  required  to 
be  contained  in  the  application  aubmitted 
by  the  StaU  purauant  to  tection  $22. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  ahaU  ceaae  witiOiolding 
papmenU  from  a  StaU  under  paragraph  fl) 
if  the  Secretary  deUrminea  that  the  StaU  ia 
expending  amounU  received  under  aection 
$21  (a)  in  accordance  with  the  agreemenU 
required  to  be  corUained  in  the  application 
auttmitted  by  the  StaU  purauant  to  tectum 

"(c)  OrroKTVMrrr  roa  a  HtAnma.— Before 
requlHrig  repayment  ofpapmenU  under  aub- 
aection (a)(1),  or  withholding  paymenU 
urtder  auttaection  (b)(1),  the  Secretary  ahall 
provide  to  the  StaU  involved  an  opportuni- 
ty for  a  hearing. 

"(d)  CoMTmucnoM  or  Punrosa  or  Allot- 
MMMTa.—Notwithatanding  any  other  provi- 
aion  of  thU  part,  a  StaU  receitHno  amounU 
under  aection  521  (a)  may  not,  with  reaped 
to  the  agreementa  required  to  6e  contained 
in  the  application  aubmitted  by  the  StaU 
purauant  to  aection  $22,  be  conatdered  to  be 
in  violation  of  any  auch  agreementa  by 
reaaon  of  the  fact  that  the  StaU  in  the  regu- 
lar courae  of  providing  mental  health  $erv- 
ice*  to  homeleaa  individuaU  who  are  chron- 
icaUy  mentaUy  iU.  incidentaUy  provide* 
mental  health  tervice*  to  homeU**  individ- 
uaU who  are  not  chronically  vientaUy  ill 

"ESTAStJaHMSMT  Or  pmOHlBmON  AOAIHST 

luxma  CKXTAIM  rALSK  sTArsMt/m 

"S*c  $3X  (a)  In  GananAU— 

"(1)  A  peraon  may  not  knowingly  make  or 
cauae  to  be  made  any  falae  statement  or  rep- 
reaentatlon  of  a  maUrial  fact  in  connection 
with  the  fumlahing  of  item*  or  service*  for 
which  payment*  may  be  made  6*  a  StaU 
from  amounU  paid  to  the  StaU  under  aec- 
tion 521(a). 

"(2)  A  person  with  knowledge  of  the  occur- 
rence of  any  evmt  affecting  the  right  of  the 
peraon  to  receive  any  poymcna  by  a  StaU 
from  auch  amounta  may  not  conceal  or  fail 
to  diacloae  any  auch  event  with  Uie  intent  of 


aecuring  auOi  a  papment  that  the  peraon  U 
not  authorlaed  to  receive  or  aecuHng  auch  a 
papment  in  an  amount  greater  than  the 
amount  that  the  peraon  U  authoriaad  to  re- 
ceive. 

"(b)  CnnmiAt.  Pkmaltt  ran  ViOLATtoit  or 
PnommmoH.—Any  peraon  who  violate*  the 
prohittition  eatabliahed  in  subsection  (a) 
may  for  each  violation  be  fined  in  accord- 
ance with  titU  It.  United  Statea  Code,  or 
impriaoned  for  not  more  than  5  peara.  or 
both 

"MOMDOCtUMnUTIOII 

"S*C  $34.  (a)  In  Okmual.— 

"(1)  For  the  purpoae  of  applying  the  prohi- 
bition* again*t  diacriminatlon  on  the  baaU 
of  age  under  the  Age  Dlacrimlnation  Act  of 
197$.  on  the  baaU  of  handicap  under  section 
$(H  of  the  Rehabilitation  Ad  of  1973,  on  the 
baaU  of  sex  under  titU  IX  of  the  Education 
AmendmenU  of  1972,  or  on  the  bttaU  of  race, 
color,  or  ruMonal  origin  under  titU  VI  of 
the  CivU  RlghU  Act  of  1994,  program*  and 
actlvltie*  funded  in  u^ioU  or  in  part  with 
fund*  made  availabU  under  thU  part  shaU 
be  conaidertd  to  be  programa  and  acHxHtlea 
receiving  federal  financial  aaaUtance. 

"(2)  No  peraon  shall  on  tlte  ground  of  aex 
or  religion  be  excluded  from  participation 
in.  be  denied  the  beneflU  of.  or  be  aubjected 
to  diacriminatlon  under,  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity furuUd  in  whoU  or  in  part  with  funda 
made  availabU  under  thU  part 

"(b)  K/frOKCKMXMT.- 

"(It  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  t/iat  a 
StaU  or  an  entity  that  haa  received  a  pap- 
ment pursuant  to  aection  $21  (a),  haa  failed 
to  comply  with  a  provialon  of  law  referred 
to  in  aubaection  (a)(1),  with  aubaection 
(a)(2),  or  with  on  applicabU  regulation  (in- 
cluding one  preacrlbed  to  carry  out  aubaec- 
tion (a)(2)),  the  Secretary  ahall  notify  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  StaU  and  re- 
queat  the  chief  execuHve  officer  to  secure 
compliance.  If  icHtAin  a  reaaonabU  period  of 
time,  not  to  exceed  90  days,  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  faU*  or  refuaea  to  aeeure  compli- 
ance, the  Secretary  may— 

"(A)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  with  a  recommendation  that  an  appro- 
priaU  dvil  action  be  inatituted; 

"(B)  exerciae  the  powers  and  function* 
provided  by  the  Age  Diacriminatlon  Act  of 
197$.  section  504  of  the  RehaMlitation  Ad  of 
1973.  or  titU  VI  of  ttie  CivU  RighU  Act  of 
1994,  aa  may  be  appticabW  or 

"(C)  take  such  other  adiona  as  may  be  au- 
thorized by  law. 

"(2/  When  a  matter  U  referred  to  the  Attor- 
ney Oerieral  purauant  to  paragraph  (1)(A), 
or  whenever  the  Attorney  General  haa 
reaaon  to  believe  that  a  StaU  or  on  entity  i* 
engaged  in  a  pattern  or  practice  in  viola- 
tion of  a  provialon  of  law  referred  to  in  *ub- 
tedion  (a)(1)  or  in  violation  of  *ub*ection 
(a)(2),  the  Attorney  Oeneral  may  bring  a 
civil  oction  in  ony  appropriaU  dUtrid 
court  of  the  United  State*  for  such  relief  a* 
may  be  appropriaU,  including  injunctive 
relief. 

"Al/THORtZATIOia  Or  AmOrKUTlOHS 

"Sac.  53$.  There  are  auDiorUed  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  thU  part  t3$,000,000 
forfUcal  year  1987  and  tuch  auma  aa  may  be 
neceaaary  for  fiacal  year  19S8. 
"DannmoMa 

"Sxc.  $3t.  For  purpoae*  of  thU  part' 

"(1)  The  term  homele**  individual'  haa 
the  meaning  given  auch  Urm  In  section 
340(q)(2). 

"(2)  The  term  'pHmary  health  services' haa 
the  meaning  given  auch  term  in  section 
330(b)(1). 


"(3)  The  term  'StaW  meana  each  of  the 
aeveral  States,  Die  DUtrid  of  CMumbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"(4)  The  term  'aubatance  abuae'  meana  the 
abuae  of  alcohol  or  other  druga. ". 
SMC  tit  coMnvimr  rnvrrAL  pkaltw  autvKES 
PKimanuTJOff     rmoncn     rop 

POMEUtSS  imuriOVALS  WEO  AEK 
CKMOKKAUr  MEMTALLY  III. 

(a)  In  OEMauL.— There  U  authorlaed  to  be 
appropriated  for  paymenU  purauant  to  aec- 
tion $04  (f)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Ad 
$10,000,000  for  fiacal  year  1987.  in  addition 
to  any  other  amounU  appropriated  for  auch 
papmenU  for  auch  fiacal  pear  Such  addi- 
tional amoKntt  shaU  be  availabU  only  for 
the  provialon  of  communitp-baaed  mental 
health  aervicea  to  homeleaa  IndividuaU  loAo 
are  chronically  mentally  ill 

(b)  AvAiLABnjTr.— Amounta  paid  to  a 
grantee  under  aection  504(f)  purauant  to 
aubaection  (a)  rnnoinin^  uiuMloated  at  the 
end  of  the  fiacal  pear  in  which  the  amounU 
were  received  ihall  remain  avalUMe  to  the 
grantee  during  the  aucceedlng  fUcal  pear  for 
the  purpoaea  for  which  the  paymenU  were 
made. 

SEC  tu  commvniny  doionstpation  rmupcn 

FOE  ALCOEOL  AND  DEVG  AEVSE 
TEEAnUNT  OF  EOMELEES  INOIVID- 
VAia. 

(a)  In  Ommkilu Section  $12  of  the  Public 

Health  Service  Ad  (42  U.S.C.  290bb-la)  U 
amended  by  redeaignating  subsection  (c)  aa 
tKbtection  (d)  and  by  inaerting  after  aubaec- 
tion (b)  the  following  new  aubaection: 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Director  of  the  InatUuU  may  make  grant* 
to.  and  enter  into  contract*  and  cooperative 
agreemenU  with  community-bated  public 
and  privaU  nonprofit  entitle*  for  the  pur- 
poae of  developing  and  expanding  alaihol 
and  drug  atmae  treatment  service*  for  fiome- 
leaa  IndividuaU  In  carrying  out  thU  aulaec- 
tlon.  the  Director  shaU  conault  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Inatitvie  on  Drug 
Atmae. 

"(2)  ArrtounU  paid  to  a  grantee  purauant 
to  paragraph  (1)  rrmaininff  unobUgated  at 
the  end  of  the  fiacal  year  in  which  the 
amount*  were  received  *)iall  remain  avail- 
abU to  the  grantee  during  the  aucceedlng 
fiacal  year  for  the  purpoae*  for  uthlch  the 
granU  were  made. ". 

(b)  LmrrATioM  on  AtrmoKirr  to  Maxt 
OHAirrs.— Section  512(d)  of  the  Pufttic  Health 
Service  Act  (a*  redeaignated  in  subsection 
(a)  of  thU  section)  U  amended  by  strUcing 
"aultaedion  (a)"  and  inaerting  "aubaection* 
(a)or(c)". 

(C)    AUTKOMIZATIOM     Or    APrROMUATIOMS.- 

Section  $13  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  290bb-2)  U  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "$13. ":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
aubaection: 

"(b)  There  U  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  section  $12(c)  $10,000,000 
for  fiacal  year  1987. ". 

TITLE  VII— EDUCATION,  TRAINING,  AND 
COMMUNITY  SERVICES  PROGRAMS 

SuBTmj  A— Adult  Education  /ok  thk 
Homeless 

SEC  rai.  AMENDMENT  TO  ADVLT  EDVCA  TION  ACT. 

(a)  Stats  Plans.— Section  306(b)  of  the 
Adult  Education  Ad  (20  U.S.C.  120S(b))  U 
amended — 

(1/  in  paras-aph  (It,  by  iruerting  "home- 
leu  adulU  "  after  "EnglUh  language  skill*. "; 

(2)  in  vnragraph  171,  by  inaerting  "organi- 
aatiuna  providing  aaaiatance  to  Uie  ftome- 
leaa, "  after  "antipoverty  program*. ":  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (8),  by  inaerting  "home- 
leaa aduUa, "  after  "Engliah  language  alcUla. ". 


(b)  Reseabck  AMD  DKMOHBTiUTtoN.— Section 
309(a)(1)(A)  of  the  AduU  Education  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1207a(aJ(l)(A))  U  amended— 

(1)  by  inaerting  "homeleu  adulta."  before 
"eldeHy":  and 

(2)  by  inaerting  a  comma  after  "Individ- 
uaU". 

SEC  TU.  STATEWIDE UTEEACY mmATIVES. 

(a)  Qemeoal  AvTHOKrrr.-The  Secretary  of 
Education  AaU  make  granU  to  StaU  educa- 
tUmal  agendea  to  eruibU  each  audi  agency 
to  dc«etop  a  plan  and  Implement  a  program 
of  literacy  training  and  baalc  tkiUa  remedi- 
ation for  adult  homOeaa  individuaU  within 
the  State,  uhich  ahall— 

(1)  Indude  a  program  of  outreach  adtvi- 
tlet;and 

(2)  be  coordinated  with  exiating  reaourcea 
auch  aa  communitp-baaed  organizationa, 
VISTA  redpienU  adult  baalc  education  pro- 
gram  redpienta.  and  nonprofit  literacy- 
action  organlaationa. 

(b)  AmjCATiON.—Each  StaU  educational 
agency  dealrlng  to  receive  iU  allocation 
under  thU  aection  ahaU  aubmlt  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  an  application  at  auch 
time,  in  auch  manner,  and  containing  tuch 
Information  at  the  Secretary  may  reaaon- 
ably  require. 

(c)  Authorization  or  AmiopRUTioNs:  Al- 
location.- 

(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $7,$00,000  for  fiacal  year  1987  and 
$10,000,000  for  fiacal  year  1988.  for  the  adult 
literacy  and  baaic  skiUt  remediation  pro- 
gram* auOiorized  by  thU  tedion. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Education  ahall  dU- 
tribuU  funda  to  Statea  on  the  baaU  oftheaa- 
seaament*  of  the  homeleaa  population  in  the 
Statea  made  in  the  comprehenaive  plan*  aub- 
mitted under  thU  Ad,  except  Oiat  no  StaU 
thai!  receive  leaa  than  $75,000  under  thU  tec- 
tum. 

(d)  DEmaTioN.—Aa  uaed  In  thU  aedion.  the 
term  "StaU"  meant  each  of  the  teveral 
Statet,  the  DUtrid  of  Columbia,  and  the 
CommonwetUth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Subtitle  B— Education  roK  Homeless 
Children  and  Youth 
sec  til  statement  of poucr. 
It  U  the  policy  of  the  Congreaa  that— 

(1)  each  StaU  educational  agency  thaU 
aaaure  that  each  child  of  a  homeU**  indivld- 
tutl  and  each  homeleaa  youth  have  accea*  to 
a  free,  appropriaU  public  edticotion  which 
would  be  provided  to  tfie  children  of  a  resi- 
dent of  a  StaU  and  U  conaiatent  with  the 
StaU  tchool  attendance  laws:  and 

(2)  in  any  StaU  that  has  a  reaidency  re- 
quirement a*  a  component  of  it*  compviaory 
achool  attendance  lawa,  Oie  StaU  will  review 
and  undertake  atepa  to  revite  tuch  lawt  to 
aaaure  that  the  children  of  homeleaa  individ- 
ual* and  homeleu  youth  are  afforded  a  free 
and  appropriaU  public  education. 

SEC  nt  GRANTS  FOR  STATE  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  HOMELESS  CHILDREN 
AND  YOUTH. 

(a)  General  Authority.— The  Secretary  of 
Education  ia.  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
tiona  of  thU  aedion,  authorized  to  make 
grant*  to  Statea  to  carry  out  the  adivitiea 
deacribed  in  tubtection*  (c).  (d),  and  (e). 

(b)  Allocation.— From  the  amount*  appro- 
priated for  each  fitcal  year  purauant  to  tub- 
tection (g).  the  Secretary  thai!  allot  to  each 
StaU  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  amount  appropriated  in  each  tuch 
year  at  the  amount  allocated  under  tedion 
111  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (a*  incorporated  by  refer- 
ence in  chapter  1  of  the  Education  Conaoli- 
dation  and  Improvement  Ad  of  1981)  to  the 
local  educational  agendea  in  the  StaU  in 


that  pear  heart  to  the  total  amount  anocated 
to  auch  agendea  in  aU  Statea.  except  that  no 
StaU  ahall  recdve  leu  than  $$0,000  in  any 
fiacal  pear. 

(c)  AuTHoansKD  Acnvrraa. — GranU  under 
thU  aection  ahdU  be  uaed— 

(1)  to  carry  out  the  poUdet  ad  forth  in 
aedion  721  In  the  State; 

(2)  to  eatabliah  or  dealgnaU  an  Office  of 
Coordinator  of  Education  of  Homeleu  CMl- 
dren  and  Youth  In  accordance  with  aubaec- 
tion (d);  and 

(3)  to  prepare  and  carry  out  the  StaU  plan 
deacribed  in  aubaection  (e). 

(d)  Functions  or  the  OmcE  or  Coordou- 
TDJL— T7te  Coordinator  of  Education  of 
Homeleu  Children  and  Youth  eatabliahed  in 
each  StaU  tliall— 

(1)  gather  data  on  the  number  and  loca- 
tion of  homeleu  children  and  youth  In  the 
StaU  and  tuch  data  gathering  thaU  indude 
the  nature  and  extent  of  problemt  of  aeoeu 
to,  and  placement  of,  horneleu  children  and 
homeleu  youth  in  elementary  and  aecondary 
tchoola.  and  the  difficuUiea  in  Identifplng 
the  apectal  needa  of  auch  children; 

(2)  develop  and  carry  out  the  StaU  plan 
deacribed  in  aubaection  (e);  and 

(3)  prepare  and  aubmit  to  the  Secretary  an 
interim  report  not  later  than  December  31. 
1987.  and  a  final  report  not  later  than  De- 
cember 31,  1988.  on  the  data  gathered  purau- 
ant to  paragraph  (1). 

To  the  extent  that  reliabU  current  data  U 
availabU  in  Oie  State,  each  coordinator  de- 
acribed in  thU  aubaection  may  uae  auch  data 
to  fulfill  the  requiremenU  of  paragraph  (1). 

(e)  State  Plan.— 

(1)  Each  StaU  thall  adopt  a  plan  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  each  homHeu  dtild 
or  homeleu  youth  within  the  StaU  which 
will  contain  provitiont  designed  to— 

(A)  authorize  the  StaU  educational 
agency,  the  local  educational  agency,  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  hom^teu  dtild.  the 
homeleu  youth  or  the  appllcabU  aoeial 
loorker  to  make  Uie  determlnatlona  required 
under  thU  tection;  and 

(Bt  provide  proceduret  for  the  reaolution 
Of  dispute*  regarding  the  educational  place- 
ment of  homeleu  children  and  youth 

(2)  Each  plan  adopted  under  thU  aubaec- 
tion ahall  assure,  to  the  extent  prxu:tUMbU 
under  requirement*  relating  to  education  et- 
tabllthed  by  StaU  law,  that  local  education- 
al agenciet  u>ithin  the  StaU  unll  comply 
with  the  requiremenU  of  paragrapha  (3) 
through  (St. 

(3)  The  local  educational  agency  of  eadi 
homeleu  child  or  youth  ahall  eiOier— 

(A)  continue  the  child'a  or  youth'a  educa- 
tion in  the  tchool  dUtrid  of  origin  for  the 
remainder  of  the  tchool  year;  or 

(B)  enroll  the  child  or  youth  in  the  achool 
dUtrid  vOiere  the  child  or  youth  U  actually 
living: 

whichever  U  in  Oie  dtild't  but  intereat  or 
the  youth'a  bett  intereat 

(4)  The  choice  regarding  placement  ahaU 
be  made  regardleu  of  wheOier  the  child  or 
youth  U  living  with  the  homeleu  parenU  or 
ha*  been  temporarily  placed  eUewhere  by  the 
parenU 

(5)  Each  homeleu  child  ahdU  lie  provided 
aervicea  comparabU  to  aervicea  offered  to 
other  atudenta  in  the  tctiool  teleded  accord- 
ing to  Oie  proviaiona  of  paragraph  (3).  in- 
cluding educational  aervicu  for  which  the 
child  meet*  the  eligibility  criteria,  tuch  a* 
compenaatory  educational  programa  for  the 
diaadvantaged,  and  educational  programa 
for  the  handicapped  and  for  atudenU  with 
limited  Engliah  proficiency;  programa  in  vo- 
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rB>  ««  «  iii4»ii«r  eoiuteteiU  »U*  »«?M<m 
tfM  <tr  M«  CteMOTVl  M^ueaUom  Froviaiona 

(fi  Arruc»mK.—Mo  State  may  rtceiv*  a 
mmmt  Mdtr  IMm  ttettam  ««teM  tlu  StaU 
tememtkmat  agntet  ntmUU  m  «jvMcaMoM 
to  am  Saentmrv  t  ««*  "«^  *»•  fj^ 
■MUMMT.  «iMl  oo«te<»ta«  or  aeeomrmmUd  fry 
flM*  «n<bnwNow  M  Mc  Swfvtarv  May 


/f >  AanmuMtmii  or  A/rmoPKumm.— 
11/  TImt  mn  ciiMoHMd  to  6«  oivropH- 
mttd  tS.$$t.»M  tor  ouii  of  Of  /Ueoi  y«af« 
JMT  oii^  1»U  to  carry  o«U  M«  provMoM  «r 
flMfMCHOR.  ^  .       , 

(V  «MM  opproyHarwf  in  mkA  flteai  wear 
ahma  tmmmtm  avoOaftte  for  Ote  mcceeding 
fleetl  ysor. 

mc  «L  iiiTf  iir otuvre iA«> Msscw/yv/inow 
or  wfWHMfmw  AcmmEa  Avrmom- 


ImJ  fif^"  Avimomrrr.— 

IV  The  SeereUrt  ahaU.  from  fund*  appro- 
prtated  pumaat  to  eubeection  (J),  make 
9tmmJU  /br  ciVMptary  pnwraiM  tA«<  »hcc«m- 
/Wly  mddnu  M«  Maris  q/  Aomafeu  tdtdenb 
In  •teiMNtefV  ami  aaeondary  acAoob  of  the 
oppNeatU. 

«>  TIU  Secretarg  tltatt.  in  aeeordance  with 
imtteoctinn  <e),  eomdrtct  diawmiMiMoa  ae- 
Hvtttaa  of  exmrntwiart  vrograma  deeigmed  to 
wteH  Ma  edmeattomat  need*  of  homOet*  ele- 
MCMiaTV  amd  aacondary  eehool  *tMd»nt». 

fh)  ArPUOun*.—The  Secretory  ihaU  make 
gmnU  to  State  amd  loeat  educational  agen- 
eiee  for  tlu  purposa  deecribed  in  paragrapli 
m  Of  nbeactiaa  (ai. 

let  Muaaajrr  roa  a*Am.—lto  applicant 
may  receive  a»  aseinptarv  grant  under  OtU 
tecNom  rnnlaaa  the  applicant  U  located  in  a 
StaU  which  haa  aabmitted  a  StaU  plan  in 
occorrianca  wiOi  the  proviaiona  of  aection 
722. 

IdJ  ArrtJCATioii.—Kach  applicant  which 
deairea  to  receive  a  demonatration  grant 
under  thU  aection  ahaU  aubmU  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  at  auOi  time,  in  auch 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  fry 
auch  information  aa  the  Secretary  man  rea- 
MNoMy  require.  Math  awA  application  ahaO 
include— 

11)  a  deacription  of  the  exemplary  program 
fitr  whiOi  aaaiatance  i>  aoughU 

12)  aaaurancea  that  the  applicant  wiU 
tranamit  infbrm/atUm  with  reaped  to  the 
conduct  of  Ote  program  for  which  aaaiatance 
U  aought;  and 

13)  auch  additional  aaaurancea  that  the 
Secretary  determinea  are  neceaaary. 

le)  DaaMtaiuTKMi  or  lurommAnoM  Acrrvi- 
mft— The  Sacretory  ahall,  from  funda  appro- 
priated purauant  to  aubaection  (f).  conduct, 
direcOy  or  indiracUy  by  woy  of  grant  con- 
tract or  other  arrangement  diaaemination 
acMattte*  deaigned  to  infi>rm  Stote  aiul  local 
educational  agenciea  of  exemplary  programa 
which  aueceaafuUy  addreaa  Ote  apecial  needa 
cj  homeleaa  atudenta. 

If)  ArrmormunoMS  AvntoMzxo. -There  U 
authoriaed  to  be  appropriated  t2.i09.000  for 
ftaeal  pear  l$*t  to  carry  out  Oie  proviaiona 
of  OtU  aection. 
ate  TU.  HAnOMAL  KKsromsiBiuriBL 

la)  ChaoMAL  Accovirnmi  OrrKX.—The 
CBinflronrr  Qemmml  of  M«  VnMed  Statee 
ahall  prepare  and  aubmit  to  the  Congreaa  not 
later  than  June  SO.  Ittt,  a  report  on  the 


number  of  homeleea  ekUdran  and  youth  in 
^yy  Statea. 

lb)  SMcmmmuL  JtEaroMumiuma.— 

ID  The  SaereUry  ahaU  monitor  and  review 
eomphamce  wUh  the  proviaiona  of  OtU  aiOh 
tUle  in  aeeordance  with  the  proviaiona  of 
Ote  Oameral  Education  Proviaiona  Act 

It)  The  Saeretary  aMoO  prepora  and  aubmit 
a  report  to  the  Comgreaa  on  Ou  programa 
and  aetivitiaa  auOtoriMed  by  OtU  aubtitu  at 
Ote  end  of  each  flaeal  year. 

13)  The  Secretary  akaU  eompiU  and  aubmit 
a  report  to  the  Congreaa  containing  the  in- 
Jbrmation  received  from  the  Statea  purauant 
to  aection  722ld)l3)  within  «S  day*  of  iU  re- 
ceipt 
SKC  m.  Bdn/anom. 

Aa  uaed  in  OtU  aubtiOe- 

11)  Ou  term  "Secretary"  meana  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education;  and 

12)  the  term  "StaU"  meana  each  of  the  aev- 
ertU  Statea,  the  DUtricl  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Stmrmr  C—Joa  TnAimna  roa  the  HoantMsa 
SMC  TtL  pgrnonsnunoN  pmoaum  AvrwoAOU). 

la)  QetrnMAL  Avmoiurr.—The  Secretary  of 
Labor  aftalt  from  funda  appropriated  purau- 
ant to  aection  739.  make  granU  for  the  Fed- 
eral ahare  of  job  training  demonatration 
profecU  for  hetmeleu  individuaU  in  accord- 
ance with  Ote  proviaiona  of  thU  aubtitU. 

lb)  CcumucT  AumouTY.—THe  Secretary  U 
authoriMcd  to  enter  into  audt  contracU  with 
StaU  and  local  public  agenciea,  prlvaU  non- 
profit orgoMiMationa,  privaU  buatneaae*.  and 
other  approprlaU  entitiea  aa  may  be  necea- 
aary to  carry  out  the  proviaiona  of  thU  aub- 
Htle. 

SMC  Tit  STATt  COOKUNATION  WFTM  DKHOmnA- 

noN  aunr  uantim. 

A  StaU  ahaU  deacHbe  in  Ote  comprehen- 
aive  plan  reguired  under  aection  401  how  the 
StaU  Witt  coordinaU  proiecU  conducted 
within  a  StaU  under  thU  aubUtU  with  other 
aervicea  for  homeleaa  individuaU  aaaUted 
under  thU  Act 
SMC  rat.  AfTUCAnoN. 

Each  applicant  which  deairea  to  receive  a 
demonatration  grant  under  thU  aubtitU 
ahaU  autfmit  an  application  to  Ote  Secretary 
tU  auch  time,  in  auch  manner,  and  contain- 
ing or  accompanied  by  auch  in/ormation  aa 
the  Secretary  may  reaaonably  reguire.  Each 
auch  application  sAoU  include— 

ID  a  deacHption  of  Ote  acHvitiea  for 
which  aaaUtance  U  aoughf 

12)  plana  for  Ou  coordination  and  out- 
reach acHvitiea.  particularly  with  caae  man- 
agera  and  care  providera,  deaigned  to 
achieve  referral  of  homeleaa  individuaU  to 
the  demonatration  proiecU  auOiorlzed  by 
thU  aubtitU; 

13)  plana  to  offer  in-ahOter  outreach  and 
aaaeaament  acHvitiea  and  where  practicable, 
pre-employment  aervicea.  ao  aa  to  increaae 
the  participation  of  homeleaa  irtdividuaU  in 
the  demonatration  project  and  to  contract 
for.  or  provide,  training  aervicea  and  acHvi- 
tiea; 

(4/  a  deacription  of  the  atandarda  by 
whit^  performance  may  t>e  meaaured  under 
the  demonatration  project  together  with  aa- 
aurancea Otat  a  preliminary  evaluation  of 
Ou  protect  will  be  computed  not  later  Otan 
the  end  of  the  flrat  year  for  which  aaaUtartce 
U  aought; 

IS)  aaaurancea  that  the  recipient  of  demon- 
atration granU  under  thU  aubHtU  iciU  pay 
the  non-Federal  ahare  of  Ou  acHvitiea  for 
whi^  aaaUtance  U  aought  from  non- Federal 


It)  auch  additional  aaaurancea  aa  the  Sec- 
retary determinea  are  neceaaary  to  iiwitfv 


compiiance  with  the  reguiremenU  of  thU 
aubtitU. 

SMC  714.  AVTmoaOMO  ACTTVntMX 

Demonatration  granU  under  thU  atAHtU 
may  t>e  uaed  for— 
ID  ba*U  ak/au  irtatrucHon; 

12)  remsdial  education  acHvitiea; 

13)  baaic  Uteraey  inatruetion: 

14)  job  aeareh  acHvitiea; 

15)  job  eounaeling; 

It)  job  preparatory  training,  including 
reaume  wriHng  and  interviewing  aklUa;  and 

17)  any  other  acHvitiea  deacribed  in  aec- 
tion 204  of  the  Job  Training  Partnerahip  Act 
which  Ou  grant  recipient  determinea  Witt 
contribuU  to  carrying  out  Ou  obiecHvea  of 
thUaubHtU; 

for  homeleaa  individuaU. 
SMC  rat.  rArmMNTS:  rtPMMAL  amAMM;  umrATton. 

la)  PArtiKfn.—The  Secretary  ahatt  pay  to 
each  applicant  havtng  an  application  ap- 
proved under  aection  733  the  Pederal  ahare 
oj  the  coat  of  acHvitiea  deaerU>ed  in  the  ap- 
plication. 

lb)  Fmdmkal  Smamm.— 

1 1)1  At  The  Federal  ahare  for  each  flaeal 
year  aJtaU  be  not  leaa  than  SO  percent  nor 
more  than  90  percent 

IB)  The  Federal  ahare  ahatt  be  determine 
by  Ou  Secretary  for  each  recipient  under 
thU  aubHtU  baaed  upon  the  ability  of  the  re- 
cipimt  to  meet  the  non-Federal  ahare  of  Ou 
coat  of  the  program  for  tohich  aaaUtance  U 
aought 

I2>  The  Jton-Federal  a)tare  of  paynunU 
under  thU  aubtitU  may  t>e  in  caah  or  in  kind 
fairly  evaluated,  including  plant  eguipment 
or  aervicea. 

Ic)  Lmn-ATiOM.-The  Secretary  may  not 
make  granU  in  any  StaU  in  an  aggregate  in 
exceaa  of  IS  percent  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  thU  autatitU  in  each  flaeal 
year. 

SMC  Taa.  MVAU'ATIOS. 

la)  DamoMSTKATtoN  PROJtcr  RKsrotataa.- 
rrr.—The  Secretary  altaU  evaluaU  each 
project  uaaUted  under  thU  atUMtU  at  the 
end  of  Ou  flrat  fUcal  year  for  whiOi  funda 
are  appropriated  under  thU  aubHtU.  The 
Secretary  a)taU  aubmit  the  Andinga  of  the 
evaluationa  to  the  Interagertcy  CourtciL  Not 
later  than  6  montha  before  Ou  termination 
daU  apecified  in  aection  741.  Ou  Secretary 
a)iaU  prepare  and  suttmit  a  final  report  of 
the  evaluatioru  required  by  thU  aubaection 
to  the  Preaident  to  Ou  Congreaa,  and  to  the 
Interagency  Council 

lb)  ComvfTS  or  EvALVATions.~-Each  eval- 
uation required  by  thU  aecHon  ahatt  in- 
trude— 

ID  the  number  of  homeleaa  individuaU 
aerved; 

12)  Ou  number  of  homeleaa  irtdividuaU 
placed  injoba; 

13)  Ou  average  length  of  training  Hme 
under  the  project; 

14)  the  average  training  coat  under  Ou 
project  and 

15)  the  average  retention  rate  of  place- 
menU  of  homeleaa  individuaU  after  training 
toith  aaaUtartce  made  under  thU  aubtitU. 

Ic)  EVALUATIOH  BY  iMTKMAOaNCY  COUMCIU  — 

ID  The  Interagency  Council  aliaU  evaluaU 
each  project  receiving  aaaUtance  urtder  thU 
aubHtle. 

12)  The  Interagency  CouneU  ahatt  prepare 
and  publiah  a  report  of  iU  flndinga  in  the 
annual  report  of  Ou  CourtciL  The  evalua- 
tion of  Ou  demonatration  projecU  auOtor- 
Ued  try  thU  aubtitU  a/iall  include  a  determi- 
nation of  the  relaUve  effeotivenaaa  of  pro- 
grama aaaUted  under  thU  aubHtU  together 
with    reeommendationa,    in<duding    recom- 


mendaHona  for  legialalion,  to  Ou  Congreaa 
on  job  trainirtg  programa  for  honuleu  Indi- 
viduaU   to    be   eatabliatied   on   a    natiortal 
baaU 
SMC  Tti.  DMPmrnoNs. 

Aa  uaed  in  OtU  aubHtle— 

ID  the  term  "applicant"  meana  publU 
agenciea,  prlvaU  nonprofit  organi2ationa, 
prlvaU  buaineaaea,  and  other  approprlaU 
enHHea; 

12)  the  term  "Interagertcy  Council"  mearta 
the  Interagency  CouncU  on  the  Homeleaa; 

13)  Ou  term  "local  public  agency"  ittearta 
any  piMU  agency  of  a  gerural  purpoae  po- 
litical aubdiviaion  of  a  StaU  which  haa  Ou 
power  to  levy  taxea  and  apertd  funda,  aa  weU 
aa  general  corporaU  and  police  powera; 

14)  the  term  "Secretary"  mearta  Ou  Secre- 
tary of  Labor;  and 

15)  Ou  term  "StaU"  meana  each  of  the  aev- 
eral  Statea  artd  Ou  DUtrict  of  Columbia. 

SMC  Tta.  BOmMLMSS  VMTEKANS'  HMINTEGMATION 
ntOJMCTS. 
la)  OtMMMAL  AvTHORmr.—The  Secretary, 
uaing  funda  appropriated  and  made  avail- 
abU  for  Ou  purpoae  of  carrying  out  thU  aec- 
tion, altaU  conduct  directly  or  through 
grant  or  contr€u:t  auch  programa  aa  the  Sec- 
retary determinea  approprlaU  to  expediU 
the  reintegration  of  homeleaa  veterana  into 
the  labor  force.  Notwithatattding  any  other 
proxHaion  of  law,  the  amount  ao  appropri- 
ated aliaU  be  availabU  for  dUtrU>uti€m  In 
auch  manner  aa  the  AaaUtant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Veterana'  Employment  artd  Train- 
ing conaidera  approprlaU  and  aliaU  remain 
availabU  until  expended. 

lb)    AUTHORTTV    TO    MOSTTOR    THt    EXPtMDI- 

TUKM  or  Funds.— The  Secretary  U  auOiorUed 
to  obtain  auch  in/ormation  aa  Ou  Secretary 
conaidera  approprlaU  to  enabU  Ou  Secre- 
tary to  monitor  and  evaluaU  the  dUtritm- 
Hon  and  expenditure  of  funda  appropriated 
purauant  to  Ou  authorization  contained  in 
aubaection  la).  Such  in/ormation  ahatt  be 
fumiahed  to  the  Secretary  in  auch  form  aa 
the  Secretary  cortaidera  approprlaU  for  the 
purpoae  of  thU  aubaection, 

Ic)  ADHimSTRATION  THROVOH  THE  ASSISTAMT 
StCRTTARY  or  LABOR  FOR    VETERASS'  EMPLOY- 

MEMT  AND  TRAJNiNQ.—The  Secretary  ahatt  ad- 
mlnUUr  Ou  program  provided  for  by  thU 
aection  through  the  AaaUtant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Veteran*'  ftnptoyment  and  Train- 
ing. 

Id)  DEnsmoN.—Aa  uaed  in  thU  aection,  Ou 
term  "homeleaa  veteran"  meana  a  homeleaa 
individual  who  U  a  veteran  within  the 
meaning  of  aection  10112)  of  titU  38,  United 
Statea  Code. 
SMC    raa.   avtpoiuxation  of  AmtonuATions; 

A  VAILABIUTY  OF  FVNOS. 

la)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.- 
ID  There  U  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
1 12,000,000  for  fUcal  year  1988  to  carry  out 
Ou  proviaiona  of  thU  aubHtle,  of  vAlch 
1 2,000,000  ahatt  be  availabU  only  for  Ou 
purpoae  of  carrying  out  aection  738. 

12)  If  In  fUcal  year  1988  Ou  appropriation 
U  leu  than  1 12,000,000  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
viaiona of  thU  aubtitu,  Ou  amount  availabU 
in  auch  fUcal  year  for  tlu  programa  urtder 
thU  aubtitu  other  than  aection  738  and  for 
the  program  under  aection  738  ahatt  be  rat- 
ably reduced. 

13)  Nothing  in  thU  aubtiOe  ahatt  be  con- 
atrued  to  require  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
the  proviaiona  of  thU  aubtitU  from  funda  ap- 
propriated for  programa  other  than  funda 
appropriated  for  thU  aubtitU. 

lb)  AvAiLABiurr  or  Funds.— Funda  obligat- 
ed for  any  fUcal  year  may  be  expended  t>y 
each  recipient  during  that  flaeal  year  and 
the  aucceeding  fiacal  year. 


SMC  7U.  AMBSDMBUrS  TO  TBS  JOB  TAAININC  FAKT- 
NMKSKIPACT. 

la)  DErtNTTioN.— Section  418)  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnerahip  Act  129  UJS.C.  1S03I8)) 
U  amended— 

ID  by  redealgnatlng  clauaea  ID)  and  IE)  aa 
clauaea  IE)  and  IF),  reapectively;  artd 

12)  try  IrtaerUng  after  clauae  IC)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"ID)  qualiflea  aa  a  homeleaa  Individual 
under  aection  103  of  the  Stewart  B.  McKin- 
ney  HomOeaa  AaaUtance  Act;"- 

lb)  Smkvicm  RMQuntMMEifT.— Section  lille) 
of  the  Job  TVaininff  Partnerahip  Act  129 
U.S.C  issue))  U  amended  by  InaerHng 
before  the  period  at  the  end  the  foUowiitg:  ", 
ittcludlng  exceptiona  neceaaary  to  permit 
aervicea  to  homeleaa  iitdividuaU  who  canrtot 
prove  reaidence  within  the  aervlce  delivery 
area". 

SMC  741.  TMMMINATION. 

The  proviaiona  of  thU  aubtitU  other  than 
aection  740  ahatt  lermlttaU  on  October  1, 
1990. 

SimrmE  D—Emkkommcy  CoimvNmr 

SMK  VICES  HOMMLMMM  OBANT  PBOOKAM 
SMC  Ttl.  MSTABUSKimfr  OF  noGMAm. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  artd  Human  Serv- 
Icea  lln  thU  attbtitU  referred  to  aa  tlu  "Sec- 
retary") ahatt  carry  out  an  emergency  com- 
munity aervicea  honuUaa  grant  program 
through  the  Office  of  Community  Servicea  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
icea. 

SMC  TU.  ALLOCATIOS  OF  GRANTS. 

la)  General  Allocation  Procedure.— 
From  the  amounU  made  availabU  under 
thU  aubtitu,  tlu  Secretary  ahatt  make  granU 
to  Statea  that  adminUUr  programa  under 
the  Community  Servicea  Block  Grant  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  9901  et  acq.).  Such  granU  ahatt  be 
allocated  to  the  Statea  in  accordance  ufith 
the  formula  aet  forth  in  aection  t74la)ll)  of 
auch  Act  142  U.S.C.  9903la)ll)). 

lb)  Alternate  Allocation  Procedure.— If 
a  StaU  doea  itot  apply  for  a  grant  or  doea 
not  aubmit  an  approvabU  application  for  a 
grant  urtder  thU  aubHtle,  the  Secretary  ahatt 
use  tlu  amounU  made  atMllabU  under  thU 
aubtitu  to  make  granU  directly  to  agenciea 
artd  oryanUationa  In  atich  StaU  In  accord- 
ance with  the  criteria  aet  forth  in  aection 
7S3lb)ID. 

SMC  7U.  ntOGMAH  MMOVIkMUMNTS. 

la)  AppucATiON.—In  order  to  receive  a 
grant  under  thU  aubtitU,  a  StaU  ahatt 
aultmit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  in 
auch  form  and  at  auch  tinu  aa  the  Secretary 
may  require.  Such  application  ahatt  deacrOte 
Ou  agenciea,  organUationa,  and  acHvitiea 
that  tlu  StaU  intenda  to  aupport  unth  Ou 
amounU  received. 

lb)  Assurances.— In  order  to  receive  a 
gratU  under  thU  aubtitU,  a  StaU  ahatt 
enaure  that— 

IDIA)  it  Witt  award  aU  of  the  amounU  it 
receivea  to- 
ll) community  action  agenciea  that  are  el- 
igibU  to  receive  amounU  urtder  aection 
67S(c)l2)(A)  of  the  Community  Servicea 
Block  Grant  Act  142  U.S.C.  9904lc)l2)IA)); 

Hi)  organizaHorta  aervlng  migrant  and 
aeaaonal  farmworkera;  aitd 

<Hi)  any  organUation  to  which  a  State, 
Otat  applied  for  and  received  a  waiver  from 
the  Secretary  urtder  Public  Law  98-139. 
vtade  a  grant  under  Ou  Community  Serv- 
icea Block  Grant  Act  142  U.S.C.  9901  et  acq.) 
for  fiacal  year  1984;  artd 

IB)  rtot  leaa  than  90  percent  of  the 
arttounU  received  ahatt  be  aioarded  to  ntch 
agenciea  and  organUatUma  that  aa  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1987,  are  providing  aervicea  to  meet 


the  crlticaUy  urgent  needa  of  homeleu  indi- 
viduaU; 

12)  no  amount  received  under  thU  aubtitU 
Witt  be  uaed  to  aupplant  other  programa  for 
homeleaa  individuaU  adminUtered  by  tAe 
State;  and 

13)  rto  amount  received  urtder  thU  aubtitU 
wta  be  uaed  to  defray  StaU  admini«tratit>e 
coaU 

Ic)  Elkmblx  Use  or  Funds.— AmounU 
awarded  urtder  thU  aubtitU  may  be  uaed 
only  for  the  foUowirtg  purpoaea: 

ID  Expanaion  of  comprehenaive  aervicea 
to  homeleaa  individuaU  to  provide  follow-up 
artd  long-term,  aervicea  to  enabU  homeleaa 
IrtdividuaU  to  make  tlu  tranaltUm  out  of 
poverty. 

12)  Protriaion  of  aaaUtance  in  obtaining 
aocial  artd  malntettance  aervicea  artd 
Ittconu  aupport  aervicea  for  homOcaa  Irtdi- 
viduaU. 

13)  Promotion  of  privaU  aector  artd  other 
aaaUtance  to  homeleaa  IndividuaU. 

SMC  7S4.  AVraORlZATION  OF  APnOFIUATtONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  thU  aubHtU  t40,000,000  fin  eaOt  of 
Ou  fiacal  yeara  1987  and  1988. 

Subtitle  E— Miscellaneous  Provisions 

SMC  TIL  8TVDV  OF  YOVTH  HOMMLMSSNKSS. 

la)  Authorization.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  artd  Human  Servicea  may  ntake  dem- 
onatration granU  to  a  qualified  applicant 
for  a  apecial  reaearch  project  to  atudy  the 
uitderlying  caiuea  of  youth  homeUaancaa. 

lb)  FuNDtNQ.-The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Servicea  ahatt  make  atnillabU  rtot  to 
exceed  $50,000  of  Ou  funda  appropriated 
under  aection  426  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  fiacal  year  1987  for  tlu  purpoae  of 
making  a  grant  urtder  thU  aectlort. 
SBC  Tit  SBT-ASIDBS  FOB  NATIVB  AMBMKAHS. 

la)  In  asNXitAL.—Not  leaa  than  l.S  percent 
of  tlu  funda  provided  under  thU  titU  for 
each  of  the  following  programa  ahatt  be  atlo- 
cated  to  Indian  tribes: 

ID  The  job  trainirtg  demonatration  pro- 
gram eatabliahed  in  aection  731. 

12)  The  emergency  community  aervicea 
homeleaa  grant  program  eatabliahed  In  aec- 
tion 7S1. 

lb)  DErmmoN.—For  purpoaea  of  thU  aec- 
Hon, the  term   "Irtdian  tribe"  meana  any 
tribe,    bartd,    rtation,    or   other   organized 
group  or  community  of  Irtdlarta,  Irtdudirtg 
any  Alaaka  NaHve  village  or  regional  or  vil- 
lage corporation  laa  defined  in,  or  eatab- 
lUhed    purauant    to,    Ou    Alaska    NaHve 
daima  Settlement  Act),  Otat  U  recognized 
by  the  Federal  Government  aa  eligibU  for 
apecial  programa  and  aervicea  provided  to 
Irtdlarta  becauae  of  their  atatua  aa  tndiarta. 
TITLE  VIII— FOOD  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
THE  HOMELESS 
Subtttle  a— Food  Stamp  Program 

SBC  ML  DBFINITION  OF  HOtlBlMSS  INDIVIDVAL 

Section  3  of  Ou  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  17 
U.S.C.  2012)  U  arrurtded  by  addirtg  at  Ou 
end  thereof  the  following  new  aubaectlort: 

"la)  'HomeUaa  individual'  mearta— 

"ID  an  individual  who  lacks  a  fixed  and 
regular  nighttirru  residence;  or 

"12)  an  individual  who  haa  a  primary 
nlghtHme  residence  that  U— 

"(A)  a  supervised  publicly  or  privatay  op- 
erated shelter  (including  a  welfare  hotd.  or 
congregaU  shelter)  deaigrud  to  provide  tem- 
porary living  accommodationa; 

"(B)  an  institution  that  provides  a  tempo- 
rary reaidence  for  individuaU  intended  to  be 
inatitutiondlized; 

"(C)  a  temporary  accomrrtodation  in  the 
reaidence  of  another  indioidaot,-  or 
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"tD>  a  p«6Mc  or  pHvaU  ptact  not  duigntd 
Jbr.  or  orttmarUv  umd  oj.  a  t*9hUt  tUtping 
ueeommotatiom  for  huwtan  bttn^  ". 
age  tm.  BtnnmoK  Of  movMmoLD. 

(a)  RmuoM  or  DMFntmoM.—Tlu  /Irtt  *•«- 
tenet  of  aecUon  3IV  of  the  Food  Stamp  *ct 
Of  1977  17  V.S.C  291Vi)>  to  amended— 

fli  b9  MtrHeing  out  "or  tty  aitd  Ineerting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(2n 

12)  6f  intrting  before  the  eemteolon  the 
JbOowino:  ".  or  tSt  ■  parent  of  minor  ekU- 
dren  end  that  parerWa  ehildrm  (notwith- 
ttmnding  the  preeence  in  the  home  of  any 
other  penona,  including  parenU  and  tib- 
Hng*  of  the  parent  vith  minor  childrenJ  who 
eu$tofr>e.rtlii  purchase  food  and  prepare 
wuati  for  home  consumption  separate  from 
other  ptrreone.  except  that  the  certification 
of  a  houeehold  a*  a  separate  houeOuM 
under  this  clause  shall  6e  reexamined  no  lees 
fte^uentiy  than  once  event  4  months  V  and 

<3>  bw  interHne  "lather  than  at  provided 
In  dauae  Utr after  "fxcept  that". 

(bJ  KmcnvK  DA-n.—The  amendments 
wuide  bw  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  October  1.  tM7. 

SMC  SSa.  ANflVAL  ABnVTIIVIT  OT  INCOME  KUO- 
UUrr  STANDAKDS. 

la)  Date  or  Ahmual  AsjumaitT. —Section 
ilc)  of  the  rood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C 
X014<c))  U  amended  fry  inserting  "shall  be 
aOiusted  each  October  l  and"  after  "HigitM- 
Uv"theflr»t  place  it  appears. 

fb)  SmcTTVM  DAn.—TKe  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  ttecome  effective 
on  July  J.  19»t. 

arc  fM.  AKNVAL  ADMSrHEHn  TO  n»  STAMDAMD 

OMMJcrmN. 

faJ  RMvatoM  or  DKDVcncui.—The  second 
aentenee  of  section  5(e)  of  the  rood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2914te))  to  amended— 

11)  by  striking  out  "and  13)"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(3)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "each  October  1  thereaf- 
ter" in  clause  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "October  1. 19$$":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  befbre  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  14)  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1987.  and  each  October  l  thertafter.  to 
the  nearest  lower  dollar  increment  to  reflect 
Oianges  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  all 
urban  consumers  putUished  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  SlatUtics,  for  items  other  than  food, 
for  the  twelve  months  ending  the  preceding 
June  10". 

lb)  SrwEcmn  DAn.—The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shaU  become  effective 
on  October  1,  1997. 

SEC,  MH  INEUGIBIUrr  rVK  EAKNED  INCOUE  DE- 
BVCrtON. 

la)  iMXuaanjTY  roH  the  DtoucnoM.—The 
third  sentence  of  section  Sle)  of  the  rood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  17  U.S.C.  2014le))  to 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  the  /oUovring:  ",  except  that  such  ad- 
ditional deduction  shall  not  be  allowed  with 
respect  to  earned  income  that  a  household 
willfully  or  fraudulenUy  fails  las  proven  in 
a  proceeding  provided  for  in  section  91b))  to 
report  in  a  timely  manner". 

lb)  ErrKcnvK  Date  and  AmJCAHOM.— 

11)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shaU  become  effective  and  sh4Ul  be  imple- 
mented 45  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thU  Act 

12)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
.rhall  not  apply  with  respect  to  allotments 

ssued  uwter  the  rood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to 
any  household  for  any  manth  t>eginning 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  amendment 

sec  set.  EXCESS  SHELTER  EXPENSE 

la)  Revision  or  Deduction.— The  proviso 
to  the  fourth  sentence  of  section  Sle)  of  the 
rood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  17  U.S.C.  2014le))  to 


amended  by  striking  out  "That  the  amount 
Of  eueh" and  aU  that  floUowe  through  theend 
Of  the  aentinee  and  inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  fiMowlng:  "That  the  amomnt  of  such 
CKOM  shelter  expmu*  deduction  shaU  not 
txceed  tlU  a  momth  in  the  fortv-eight  con- 
tiguous States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
amd  shaU  not  tieeed.  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Ouetm,  and  the  Virgin  islands  of  the  United 
Stun  SliS,  ilM.  tl»».  and  $1X1  a  montK 
rmpaetlvelv.  adtuatad  on  October  1,  19*t. 
and  on  each  October  1  theremfler.  to  the 
nearaat  lower  doOar  amount  increment  to 
nfiaet  changes  in  the  sheUer.  fuel,  and  utUi- 
ties  eomponenU  ofhouaing  coats  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  AU  Urban  Conaumers 
puMUnad  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
as  aippropriately  adjuated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statlaties  after  conaidtation  uHth  the 
Secretary,  for  the  twelve  months  ending  the 
preeading  June  30. ". 
(b)  KrwEcnvE  Date  and  AmjCATtON.— 

11)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
ShaU  become  effective  on  October  1.  19S7. 

12)  The  amendment  made  by  thU  section 
ahatt  not  apply  with  reaped  to  an  allotment 
laaued  under  the  rood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to 
a  houaehold  for  a  certifieation  period  begin- 
ning before  October  1.  1987. 

aMa  en.  ruiMo  />4«rr  PArmEMra  foe  cemtain 
mvaiNa 

(a)  KxcLuaiON  rnoM  lucosa.— Section 
Slk)l2)  of  the  rood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  17 
U.S.C.  2014lk)l2))  is  amended— 

ID  in  subparagraph  ID),  by  striking  oiU 
"or"  at  the  end; 

12)  by  redesignating  srtitparagraph  IE)  as 
subparagraph  ir);  and 

13)  by  inaerting  after  aubparagmph  ID)  the 
following  new  sutiparagraph: 

"IE)  housing  assistance  payments  made  to 
a  third  party  on  behalf  of  a  household  resid- 
ing in  temporary  housing  if  the  temporary 
houaing  unit  provided  for  the  houadiold  as  a 
result  of  suidt  asaistarice  payments  lacks  fa- 
cilities for  the  preparation  and  cooking  of 
hot  meals  or  the  refrigerated  storage  of  food 
for  home  eonsumptioru  or". 

lb)  ErrECTTVE  Dates  and  AmjCATioN.— 

11)  Ttie  amendmenU  made  by  this  section 
ShaU  be  effective  and  shall  be  implemented 
for  the  period  beginning  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending 
September  30,  1989. 

12)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  allotments 
Issued  under  the  rood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to 
any  ttousehold  for  any  month  beginning 
before  the  effective  period  of  thU  section 
ttegins. 

SMC  HE  POOD  STAMP  INPOKMATION  POM  THE 
HOUELMSS. 

la)  AvTMOiurr  to  Phovide  Intokmation.— 
Section  llle)ll)IA)  of  the  rood  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  17  U.S.C.  2020le)ll)IA))  to  amended  by 
inserting  "except,  at  the  option  of  the  State 
agency,  food  stamp  informational  activities 
directed  at  homeless  individuals"  after 
"Act". 

lb)  ADMimamATivE  ExFEMaEa.—The  first 
sentence  of  section  181a)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  17  U.S.C.  202Sla)>  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  14)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "14)  food  stamp  informational  ac- 
tivities permitted  under  section  llle)ll)IAt, 
and  15)". 

SEC  sea  EXPEDtTED  FOOD  STAMP  SEEVKE 

la)  EuaniuTY.— Section  Uie)l9)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  17  U.S.C.  2020le)l9)) 
is  amended— 

ID  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  clause  III)  of  subpara- 
graph I  A); 

12)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  IB)  as 
sutiparagraph  ID): 


13)  by  inaerting  after  si^paragraph  lA)  the 
following  new  subparagraphs: 

"IB)  provide  coupons  no  later  than  Ave 
days  after  the  daU  of  application  to  any 
houadiold  In  whlth  all  members  are  home- 
leaa  Indlvlduala  and  that  meeU  the  Income 
and  reaource  criteria  for  coupons  under  this 
Act: 

"lO  provide  coupons  no  later  than  Ave 
days  after  the  date  of  application  to  any 
houaehold  that  has  a  combined  grou  income 
and  llguld  resources  that  is  less  than  the 
monthly  rent,  or  mortgage,  and  utilities  of 
the  houaehold;  and":  and 

14)  in  subparagraph  ID)  las  redesignated), 
by  striking  out  "the  household"  arut  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "o  household  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  lA).  IB),  or  lO". 

lb)  ErrEcnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
and  be  implemented  as  soon  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  determines  to  practicable 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  but 
Tu>t  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

SUBTTTLE  B—TEMPOIUMY  EMOtOEMCY  FOOD 

AaaoTAMCE  PnoanAM  iTEEAPt 

SMC  Sll.  VAMIETT  OP  COMMODITIES  UNDEM  TSPAP 
la)  CoMMODmES  ron  Euqimle  Recipient 
AoENdxa.— Section  202id)  of  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Pood  Assistance  Act  of  1983  17 
U.S.C.  812c  note)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "shall  include"  the  following:  "a  varie- 
ty of  commodities  and  products  thereof  that 
are  most  useful  to  eligible  recipient  agen- 
cies, including". 

(b)  Technical  AMENomEirr.— Section  202  of 
the  Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assistance 
Act  of  1983  17  U.S.C.  812c  noU)  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  sultsectlon  designation 
"la)"  after  "Sec.  202. ". 

SMC  Sit  DonuBimoN  or  svkplvs  plovm,  comn- 
meal  and  cheese. 
The  Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1983  17  U.S.C.  812c  noU)  to 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  202  the 
following  new  section: 

"AVAILAMIUTT  OP  CCC  tLOVR,  CORNMEAL,  AND 
CHEESE 

"Sec.  202A.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law— 

"la)ID  To  the  extent  provided  in  advance 
in  an  appropriation  Act,  in  fiscal  year  1988, 
flour,  commeal,  and  cheese  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  that  are  in 
excess  of  guantities  needed  to— 

"lA)  carry  out  other  domestic  donation 
programs, 

"IB)  meet  other  domestic  obligations  lin- 
cludlng  quantities  needed  to  carry  out  a 
payment-in-kind  acreage  diversion  pro- 
gram), 

"lO  meet  International  market  develop- 
ment and  food  aid  commitments,  and 

"ID)  carry  out  the  farm  price  and  income 
stabilization  purposes  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  the  AgriculturtU  Act 
of  1949,  and  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act, 

shall  be  made  available  as  provided  in  para- 
graph 12). 

"12)  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  excess 
flour,  commeaL  and  cheese  at>ailaMe  in  any 
State,  in  addition  to  the  normcU  allotment 
of  such  commodities  (adjusted  by  any  reallo- 
cation) for  fiscal  year  1988  under  this  Act, 
at  the  request  of  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
such  Stale  who  certifies  to  the  Secretary 
that- 

"IA)ll)  Individuals  In  such  State  who  are 
Hlgible  to  receive  flour,  commeal,  and 
cheese  under  this  Act  are  not  receiving  sunA 


commodities  dUtributed  under  other  provi- 
aions  of  thU  Act,  or 

"III)  the  number  of  unemployed  Individ- 
uals In  such  State  has  increased  during  the 
most  recent  90-day  period  for  u>hich  unem- 
ployment statUtics  are  avallabU  prior  to  the 
date  the  certification  is  made,  and 

"IB)  the  dUtrlbutlon  of  flour,  commeal, 
and  cheese  under  this  section  in  such  State 
will  not  substanHally  displace  the  commer- 
cial sale  of  such  commodities  in  such  Slate. 

"lb)  Flour,  commeal,  and  cheese  made 
available  under  thU  section  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  made  available  without  charge  or 
credU  In  fiscal  year  1988.  in  a  usabU  form, 
fbr  use  by  dlgtble  recipient  agencies  in  a 
Stale. 

"Ic)  The  amount  of  cheese  made  available 
under  thU  section  in  fiscal  year  J  988  shaU 
not  exceed  14,000,000  pounds. 

"Id)  Whenever  the  Secretary  receives  a  re- 
guest  aubmUted  under  subsection  la)l2),  the 
Secretary  shall  ImmediaUly  notify  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate 
that  such  request  was  received. ". 

SBC  sit  AUTHOMOATION  OP  APPMOPRIATIONS  FOE 
POOD    STOKACS    AND    DtSTUBI/nON 
COSTS  UNDER  TEFAP. 
The  Aral  sentence  of  section  204le)ID  of 
the  Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assistance 
Act  of  1983  17  U.S.C.  612c  noU)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  September  30.  1987" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988". 

SMC  SI4.  CONTtNVATION  OP  TEPAP. 

la)  In  aENERAi.—Section  212  of  the  Tempo- 
rary Emergency  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1983 
17  U.S.C.  612c  noU)  to  amended  by  striking 
out  "1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1988". 

lb)  CoNroRMiNQ  Amendment.— Section 
2101c)  of  the  Temporary  Emergency  Food  As- 
sistance Act  of  1983  (7  U.S.C.  612c  noU)  to 
amended— 

ID  by  striking  out  'beginning  October  1, 
1983,  and  ending  September  30,  1987"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ending  on  the  date 
specified  in  section  212":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1988". 
TITLE  IX— VETERANS'  PROVISIONS 
SEC  $ai.  EXTENSION  OF  VETERANS'  JOB  TRAINING 
ACT. 

(at  Authorization  or  Approprutions.— 
Section  18  of  the  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act 
(29  U.S.C.  1721  note)  to  amended— 

ID  by  striking  out  "$65,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986"  and  iruerting  in  lieu  thereof  "a 
total  of  $65,000,000  for  fiscal  years  1986, 
1987,  and  1988":  and 

12)  by  striking  out  "September  30,  1988" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1989". 

lb)  Extension  or  Termiination  Dates.— Sec- 
tion 171a)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

ID  by  strHcing  out  "January  31,  1987"  In 
clause  ID  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "De- 
cember 31.  1987":  and 

12)  by  striking  out  "July  31,  1987"  in 
clause  12)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•June  30, 1988". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

From  the  Committee  on  Banklns.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  for  consideration  of  sees. 
I  and  2.  Title  I  (except  sees.  101  (a),  (b).  <h), 
and  (i)).  and  Title  IV  of  the  House  bill  and 
sees.  1  through  3.  Title  IV.  and  TlUe  X 
(except  sees.  1003  and  1005)  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  modifications  committed 
to  conference: 


FnuiAin)  J.  St  Oiimaih. 

HCmiT  B.  OOMZALB, 

Waltxx  E.  Faokthoy, 
M.R.  Oakah. 
BB0CI F.  VKirro. 

ROBIKT  OaSCIA, 

BashktFIuutk, 

CBAUfBKS  p.  WTUS. 

Obokob  C.  Woktlkt, 

MaKOB  ROUKBMA. 

Tom  RnKX, 
From  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  for  consideration  of  Title 
in  (except  sec.  302),  and  Title  VI  of  the 
House  bill  and  TiUe  I.  Title  III  (parU  A  and 
B).  and  sec.  1005  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  modifications  committed  to  conference: 

FntMAHD  J.  St  OBtMAnt. 

Hbikt  B.  Oohzalb. 

Bkuce  F.  Vkrto, 

CHAUfBtS  P.  WTUX, 

ToicRisaK. 
From  the  Committee  on  Energy  uid  Com- 
merce, for  consideration  of  sec.  101  (a)  and 
(b).  TlUe  II,  Title  III  (except  sec.  302).  and 
Title  VI  of  the  House  bill  and  Title  I,  Title 
III  (parts  A  and  B),  TiUe  V,  and  sec.  1005  of 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  modifications 
committed  to  conference: 

JOHH  D.  DlMCOX, 

Hbikt  A.  Waxmam, 

MlCKKT  LB,Ain>, 

From  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  for  consideration  of  sec.  101  (h)  and 
(i)  and  Title  VI  of  the  House  bill  and  TiUe 
m  (part  C),  Title  VI,  Title  VII.  sec.  1003, 
and  sec.  1005  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  committed  to  conference: 

AOGUSTUS  F.  HAWKIMS, 

WnxiAM  D.  FoRO, 
JOSIPH  M.  Oatdos, 
Jnt  Jdtoros, 

BnX  OOOOLIRG. 

From  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  for 
consideration  of  Title  V  of  the  House  bill 
and  Title  VIII  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  modifications  committed  to  conference: 

E  DC  LA  Garza, 

Leon  E.  Panetta, 

Harlet  O.  Staogkrs,  Jr., 

Bill  Emkrsoii, 

Tom  I^wis, 
From  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, for  consideration  of  sec.  302  of  the 
House  bill  and  Title  II  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference: 

Jack  Brooks, 

Cardiss  Collimb. 

Frank  Hortoh, 
From  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
for  consideration  of  Title  IX  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  modifications  committed 
to  conference: 

G.V.  MomoOMERT. 

Don  Edwards, 

Marcy  Kaptur, 

Wayne  Dowdy, 

Jerry  Solomon. 

John  Paul 
Hammbrschmidt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
For  consideration  of  all  matters: 

Alan  Cranston, 

George  Mitchell, 

La  wtoh  Chiles, 

Mark  O.  Hatfield, 

Pete  V.  Domenici. 
For  consideration  of  Titles  I.  II.  and  HI: 

John  Glenn, 

Jbtt  Binoamam, 

Albbkt  OoRB,  Jr^ 

John  Hbihz. 
For  consideration  of  Title  IV: 


DonRuolb, 
Paul  Sarbanbs. 
Alan  J.  Dixon, 
JimSabsbr. 
John  Heinz, 
Altovbe  M.  D'Amato, 
Kit  Bond. 
For  consideration  of  Titles  V,  VI,  and  VII: 
Edward  M.  Kbnnbdt. 
Howard  M.  Mbixbmbaum. 

CRRUXUPHU  J.  DODD, 

Dahixl  Patkick 

Moynihan, 
OrrinG.  Hatch. 

ROBBBT  T.  STATtORD, 

LowKLL  p.  WncsB,  Jr^ 
For  consideration  of  Title  vm: 

Patrick  Lkahy, 

Tom  Habktw, 

JohnMblchbr. 

Richard  G.  Lugar. 

Rudy  BoocHwnz, 
For  consideration  of  Title  IX: 

Alan  Cranston. 

Spark  Matsunaoa. 

Dknnu  DbConcini. 

Frank  H.  Murkowski, 

Alan  K.  Simpson. 
Jfano^ers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

JOINT  EXPLANATORY  STATEBQINT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  OF  CONFERENCE 
The  managers  on  the  port  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
558)  to  provide  urgently  needed  assistance 
to  protect  and  improve  the  lives  and  safety 
of  the  homeless,  with  special  emphasis  on 
elderly  persons,  handicapped  persons  and 
families  with  children,  submit  the  following 
Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  House  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  Is  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  House  bill,  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  In  conference  are  noted  below, 
except  for  clerical  corrections,  conforming 
changes  made  necessary  by  agreements 
reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor  draft- 
ing and  clarifying  changes. 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Short  Title 
The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment contain  the  same  short  title.  Urgent 
Relief  for  the  Homeless  Act.  The  conference 
report  entitles  the  bill  Stewart  B.  McKlnney 
Homeless  Assistance  Act.  In  honor  of  the 
dedication  and  work  in  support  of  homeless 
and  disadvantaged  perscHis  put  forth  by 
RepresenUtive  McKlnney  (R.,  Connecticut) 
who  died  on  IiCay  7. 1987. 

Findings  and  Purposes 
Findings.— The  House  bUl  and  the  Senate 
amendment  found  an  immediate  and  In- 
creasingly severe  crisis  of  homelessness 
which  demands  greater  resources  than  has 
been  provided  by  public  and  private  organi- 
zations. The  Senate  amendment  contained  a 
provision  not  included  in  the  House  bill 
which  found  that  the  causes  and  solutions 
of  homelessness  were  many  and  diverse. 
The  conference  report  contains  these  provi- 
sions. 
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The  Houae  bOl  found  that  the  federal  gor- 
emraent  bM  a  moral  ra^omlbiUty  to  Mitat 
the  homeleM.  The  conference  report  ooo- 
tjUiM  the  Houae  provtaion  with  an  amend- 
ment to  find  that  the  federal  government 
haa  a  dear  reaponaibUlty  to  aaslat  the  home- 

Phtpom.— The  Houae  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  ectabUahed  aa  a  purpoee  of  thla 
legtalatloa  the  provialon  of  funda  for  and  In- 
tif  and  eoordlnatlon  of  procrama  to  aaalat 
the  homeleaa.  The  conference  report  con- 
taina  theae  provlalona. 

The  Houae  bUl  contained  a  provialon  not 
Included  In  the  Senate  amendment  which 
establlahed  aa  a  purpoae  of  thla  leglaUUon 
the  placement  of  apedal  emphaala  upon  el- 
derly persona,  handicapped  persona  and 
famlllea  without  children.  The  conference 
teport  contalna  the  Houae  provUion  with  an 
amendment  te  place  apedal  emphaala  on  el- 
derly peraona.  handicapped  persona,  famlllea 
with  children.  NaUve  Americana  and  veter- 


The  Houae  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  established  as  a  purpose  of  thla  legla- 
latlon  the  creation  of  the  Interagency  Com- 
mlHlon  on  the  Homeleaa.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  a  provision  not  In- 
cluded In  the  Houae  bill  which  established 
as  a  purpose  of  this  legislation  the  creation 
of  the  Interagency  Council  on  the  Home- 
leas.  The  conference  report  contains  the 
Senate  provision. 

OsmaAL  Daruiiiioii  or  Homxlbss 
iKDnriBnAi. 

The  Senate  amendment,  for  the  purpoae 
of  the  bill,  defined  a  "homeless  person"  who 
lacks  a  fUed.  regular,  adequate  nighttime 
resldenee:  and  a  person  who  haa  a  primary 
nighttime  residence  that  Is:  (1)  a  publicly  or 
privately  operated  shelter  for  temporary  ac- 
commodation (Including  welfare  hotels,  con- 
gregate shelters,  snd  transitional  housing 
for  the  mentally  111).  (2)  an  Institution  pro- 
viding temporary  residence  for  individuals 
Intended  to  be  insUtuUonallzed.  or  (3)  a 
public  or  private  place  not  designed  for.  or 
ordinarily  used  as.  a  regular  sleeping  accom- 
modation for  human  beings.  The  term  did 
not  Include  a  person  imprisoned  or  detained 
pursuant  te  an  Act  of  Congress  or  a  State 
Uw. 

The  House  bill  contained  separate  defini- 
tions of  the  term  "homeless"  for  each  newly 
authorised  program  and  maintained  the 
definitions  found  in  existing  law  for  existing 
programs.  The  definitions  contained  In  the 
House  bill  defined  the  term  'homeless"  to 
Include  those  persons  who  lack  traditional 
or  permanent  housing  and  who  hsve  in- 
comes of  less  than  80  percent  of  median 
Income  of  the  area. 

The  conference  report  contains  the 
Senate  definitions  with  an  amendment  that 
llmlU  ellglbUlty  for  assistance  under  this 
Act  te  persons  with  Incomes  that  do  not 
exceed  the  applicable  Income  requlremente 
for  the  parUcular  program.  The  conference 
also  excludes  from  ellglbUlty  for  assistance 
under  this  Act  persons  who  are  confined  to 
correctional  facilities. 

PnNDINO  AVAILABIUTY  AlTD  LUfTTATIORS 

itvaiiolriiity.— The  House  bill  contained  a 
iirovlslon  not  contained  In  the  Senate 
lunendment  that  provided  that  funds  au- 
thorised in  thU  Act  shall  be  In  addition  to 
any  funds  appropriated  before  this  Act  and 
that  any  funds  appropriated  under  an  au- 
thorization contained  In  this  Act  shall 
remain  available  until  expended.  The  con- 
ference report  contains  the  House  provision. 

Limitation*.— TUt  Senate  amendment 
contained  a  provision  not  included  In  the 


House  bill  which  required  that  approprta' 
tkHM  made  pursuant  U>  authortitlons  pro- 
vided In  this  bUl  for  nacal  Tear  1M7  shall 
not  cause  an  InereaM  In  the  deficit  leveU  es- 
tablished for  Placal  Tear  1967  In  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Defldt  Con- 
trol Act  of  1MB  (Oranun-Rudman-Holllngs 
Act).  The  oooference  report  contains  the 
Senate  provlalons. 

DisBUBSBcnrr  or  Puwds 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
Included  In  the  Senate  amendment  which 
requires  that  the  disbursement  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  (FEMA)  Emergency  Food 
and  Shelter  Program.  Sec.  8  Housing  Assist- 
ance. Onmts  for  Facilities  to  Assist  the 
Homeleas.  and  the  Permanent  Housing  for 
Handicapped  Homeleas  Program,  shall  be 
made  by  each  federal  agency  to  the  appro- 
priate grantees  or  administering  entitles 
within  three  months  from  the  date  that 
funds  become  available.  The  conference 
report  contains  the  House  provision  with  an 
amendment  that  applies  the  disbursement 
of  funds  requirement  only  to  the  FEICA 
finergency  Food  and  Shelter  Program. 
RacoRDiMO  AKO  AuDmno 

/tecordteeirfntf.— The  Senate  amendment 
contained  a  provision  not  Included  In  the 
House  bill  which  required  (a)  that  each  re- 
dplent  of  funds  under  this  Act  to  keep 
records  that  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
dispodtlon  of  the  ssslstance.  the  total 
project  cost  for  which  funds  were  provided, 
the  amount  and  nature  of  the  project's  cost 
supplied  by  other  sources  and  other  records 
necessary  for  an  effective  audit:  and  (b)  that 
the  Interagency  Homeless  Council  and  each 
federal  agency  that  is  s  Council  member 
have  access  to  a  grantee's  or  redpient's 
boolcs  and  records.  The  conference  report 
does  not  contain  the  Senate  amendment 

Auditing.— The  House  bill  required  the 
U.S.  Comptroller  General  to  report  to  Con- 
gress, within  a  four-month  and  twelve- 
month period  from  the  enactment  date, 
evaluating  the  disbursements  and  use  of 
program  amounte.  except  for  the  Health 
Care  and  Mental  Health  Services  Programs, 
made  available  through  Approprlstions  Acts 
pursuant  to  authorizations  In  this  Act.  The 
Senate  amendment  required  the  U.S.  Comp- 
troller General  to  have  access  to  the  recipi- 
ent's books,  documents,  papers,  and  records. 
The  conference  report  contains  the  House 
provision  with  a  modification  granting  the 
Comptroller  General  the  authority  to  evalu- 
ate the  disbursement  and  the  use  of  the 
amounU  made  available  by  appropriatloits 
acU  under  the  authorizations  In  Titles  III 
and  IV  of  thU  bill.  The  Conference  Manag- 
ers take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  SUtes  has  the  au- 
thority (under  31  UJ3.C.  sec.  712.  717.  71») 
to  perform  audits  and  investigate  the  re- 
ceipt, disbursement,  and  use  of  public 
money.  Consequently,  the  Conference  Man- 
agers expect  that  any  federal  agency  distrib- 
uting funds  made  available  under  this  act 
will  ensure  that  reclplenU  of  such  funds 
maintain  such  records,  books,  papers,  or  ac- 
counts as  are  sufficient  to  Insure  proper  ac- 
countability. 

NaTIVS  AMmiCAMS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  included  in  the  House  bill  which 
sets  aside  for  Indian  Tribes  1.5  percent  of  all 
funds  under  the  FEMA  Emergency  Food 
and  Shelter  Program  (Title  III).  Housing 
Assistance  Programs  Cntle  IV).  Health 
Service  Programs  (Title  V)  and  the  Job 
Training  for  tne  Homeless  Demonstration 


Project  (Title  VH).  It  defined  "Indian 
Tribe"  as  any  tribe,  band,  nation,  or  other 
organiaed  group  or  community  of  Indians, 
including  any  Alaska  Native  village  or  re- 
gional or  village  corporation  (as  defined  In. 
or  established  pursuant  to  the  Alaska 
Native  cnatans  Settlement  Act)  which  Is  rec- 
ognised by  the  federal  government  as  eligi- 
ble for  special  programs  and  aervlces  provid- 
ed to  Iitdlans  because  of  their  sUtus  as  Indl- 


The  oonfereiKe  report  contains  the 
Senate  provision  for  Title  VII  and  also  takes 
special  account  of  the  needs  of  homeless 
NaUve  Americans  by  (1)  spedficaUy  IdenU- 
f ylng  Native  Americans  ss  part  of  the  home- 
less population  in  the  findings  and  purpoaea 
aectlona  and  (2)  by  making  an  Indian  tribe 
an  eligible  recipient  in  the  Supportive  Hous- 
ing Demortstration  Program  and  the  Sup- 
plemental AsslstatMX  Program.  The  confer- 
ees Intend  that  homeless  Native  Americans 
be  eligible  for  and  served  by  all  the  pro- 
grams established  and  authorized  by  this 
Act 

Sbckxtabt  or  Star  MKKTnro  Wrrn  Sovivr 

FoaaiCN  Mima 


The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  included  in  the  House  bill  which 
expressed  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that:  (1) 
the  Secretary  of  SUte  should  not  meet  with 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  In  Moscow 
unless  and  until  a  thorough  examliuitioa  is 
made  of  the  security  situation  in  Moscow 
and  those  facilities  are  determined  to  be 
secure:  and  (2)  unless  such  a  determination 
can  be  made  prior  to  April  13.  1987.  the  De- 
partment of  State  should  seek  to  change  the 
meeting  to  a  location  where  the  U.S.  can 
occupy  secure  facilities.  The  conference 
report  does  not  contain  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

Wokk-Fabx  Rntraxnixim 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
induded  in  the  Senate  amendment  that  re- 
quired, as  a  condition  for  receipt  of  funds 
authorized  by  this  Act.  (1)  States  that  have 
workfare  programs  to  establish  such  a  pro- 
gram for  able-bodied  and  mentally  compe- 
tent homeless.  (2)  SUtes  to  esUbllsh  a  Job 
search  program  for  the  homeleas  if  they  do 
not  have  a  workfare  program,  and  (3)  pro- 
vided that  these  requirements  become  effec- 
tive one  year  after  the  enactment  date  or 
180  days  after  each  State  legislature  con- 
venes. The  conference  report  does  not  con- 
tain the  House  provision. 

Davis-Bacoh  Provisioh 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  included  in  the  House  bill  which  re- 
quired that  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  not  apply 
to  the  employment  of  any  homeless  individ- 
ual in  coruiectlon  with  a  project  construct- 
ed, improved  or  assisted  under  any  provision 
of  this  Act.  The  Davis-Bacon  Act  would  set 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  and  me- 
chanics employed  on  public  buildings  of  the 
United  States  by  contractors  and  sut>con- 
tractors.  The  conference  report  does  not 
contain  the  Senate  provision. 

TITLE  II— INTERAGENCY  COUNCIL  ON 
THE  HOMELESS 
XsfaMis/kment.— The  House  bill  contained 
a  provision  not  contained  in  the  Senate 
amendment  which  established  an  Interagen- 
cy Commission  on  the  Homeless.  The 
Senate  amendment  contained  a  provision 
not  included  In  the  House  bill  which  esUtx- 
ttshed  an  Interagency  Council  on  the  Home- 
less. The  conference  report  contalivB  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  clari- 


fying the  Independent  sUtus  of  the  Inter- 
agency CouncQ  on  the  Homeleas. 

Memberthip.—T)xt  Senate  amendment 
provided  Council  membership  for  a  number 
of  heads  of  federal  agendes  that  were  not 
members  of  the  commission  In  the  House 
bill.  These  members  Induded  the  Secretar- 
ies of  Commerce.  Education.  Energy,  Interi- 
or lAbor  and  Transportation,  the  Director 
of' the  Action  Agency,  the  U.S.  Postmaster 
General  and  the  heads  of  such  other  federal 
acendes  as  the  Coundl  considers  appropri- 
ate. The  House  bill  contained  a  provision 
not  Induded  In  the  Senate  amendment  that 
allowed  each  federal  member  to  Indicate  a 
desigiMe.  The  conference  report  contains 
(lie  Senate  provision  with  an  amendment 
that  permits  each  head  of  a  federal  agency 
who  Is  a  member  of  the  Council  to  Indicate 
adesigitee. 

C^mncif  Leadenhip  and  MeetiTigt.—The 
Senate  amendment  contained  a  provision 
not  contained  In  the  House  blU  that  re- 
quired the  elecUon  of  a  Vice  Chairperson 
from  among  the  Interagency  CouncU's 
membership  and  permitted  meeting  to  be 
called  by  the  CSudrperson  or  a  majority  of 
the  CouncU.  The  conference  report  contains 
the  Senate  provision. 

Duties. —The    Senate     amendment    con- 
tained  a  provision   not   contained   in   the 
Houae  bill  which  required  the  Council  tod) 
take  necessary  actions  to  reduce  duplication 
among  federal  programs  and  activities  that 
assist  the  homeleas:  (2)  provide  professional 
and  technical  assistance  to  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  to  coordinate 
existing  programs  and  develop  new  and  in- 
novative programs;  (3)  collect  and  dissemi- 
nate Information;  (4)  establish  CouncU  pro- 
cedures for  the  review  and  approval  of  com- 
prehensive homeless  assistance  plans:  and 
(5)   prepare   annual   reports.   The   Senate 
amendment  also  contained  a  provision  not 
included  in  the  House  bUl  that  permitted 
the  CouncU  to  arrange  federal,  regional, 
state  and  local  conferences  to  develop  and 
coordinate  effective  programs  and  activities 
to  saslst  the  homeless  and  to   publish   a 
newsletter.  The  conference  report  contains 
the  Senate  provision  with  an  amendment 
that  deletes  the  requirement  that  the  Coun- 
dl establish  procedures  for  the  approval  of 
Comprehensive  Homeless  Assistance  plans. 
ACKHCT  RgPOKT  ahd  AmruAL  IUport 
Affency  Report*.— The  Senate  amendment 
contained  a  provision  not  included  in  the 
House  bUl  that  required  each  federal  agency 
represented  on  the  CouncU  to  issue  a  report 
annuaUy  describing  programs  administered 
by  the  agency  which  assist  the  homeless. 
Impedlmente  to  the  use  of  such  programs  by 
homeless  persons,  and  efforts  by  the  agency 
to  Increase  opportunities  for  homeless  Indi- 
viduals to  obtain  food,  shelter  and  support- 
ive services. 

Annual  Report— The  House  bUl  and 
Senate  amendment  require  that  the  Inter- 
agency CouncU  on  the  Homeless  prepare 
and  transmit  a  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress  that  assesses  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  problem  of  homelessness.  pro- 
vides a  detaUed  description  of  the  efforts 
and  success  of  the  federal  govenunent  in  re- 
solving the  problem,  assesses  the  level  of 
federal  assistance  necessary  to  resolve  the 
problem  adequately  and  specifies  any  rec- 
ommendations for  resolving  these  problems. 
The  Seiuite  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  Included  In  the  House  blU  which  re- 
quires that  the  CouncU's  annual  report  also 
Include  a  description  of  the  activities  and 
accompllshmente  of  the  CouncU  in  working 
with   various   organizations   to   assist   the 


homeless.  The  confereiuse  report  contains 
the  Senate  provision. 
V<mncATion  or  Otrdi  Fxdkxal  Auervus 

The  conference  report  contains  a  provi- 
sion that  requires  the  CouncU  to  notify  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  appropriate  Feder- 
al agertcy  If  the  Coundl  determines  within 
Its  monitoring  and  evaluaticm  of  the  home- 
less programs  that  any  significant  problem, 
abuse,  or  defidency  existe  In  a  program  or 
acUvlty  of  that  agency. 

Stait  ahd  Omcxs 

Staff.— The  House  bUl  contained  a  provi- 
sion requiring  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urt»an  Development  to  provide  the 
Commission  with  the  necessary  staff  and 
office  facillUes  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
Commission's  fimctlons  In  an  efficient  and 
expeditious  maimer.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment required  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  provide  administra- 
tive and  support  services  requested  by  the 
CouncU.  The  Senate  amendment  contained 
a  provision  not  contained  In  the  House  bUl 
that  authorized  each  federal  agency,  at  the 
CouncU's  request,  to  detaU  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis,  siny  persoimel.  The  conference 
report  contains  the  House  provision  with  an 
amendment  that  requires  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  pro- 
vide administrative  and  support  services  to 
the  CouncU.  aUows  federal  agendes  to  detaU 
personnel  to  assist  the  CouncU.  and  requires 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  detaU  the  Coundl  persoimel  of  the 
Federal  Task  Force  on  the  Homeless. 

Executive  Director.— The  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  a  provision  not  Included  in 
the  House  blU  which  requires  the  CouncU  to 
appoint  an  ExecuUve  Director,  provides 
compensation,  and  provides  that  the  Execu- 
tive Director  may.  subject  to  the  CouncU's 
approval,  appoint  and  establish  the  compen- 
sation of  additional  personnel.  The  confer- 
ence report  contains  the  Senate  provision 
with  an  amendment  that  requires  the  Coun- 
cU to  hold  Its  first  meeting  within  30  days  of 
the  enactment  date  and  appoint  an  execu- 
tive director. 

POWKRS 


The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  included  in  the  House  bUl  which 
authorized  (1)  the  CouncU  to  hold  meetings, 
sit  and  act  as  the  CouncU  deems  appropri- 
ate, (2)  a  CouncU  member  or  employee  to 
take  actions  which  are  authorized  by  the 
coimcU.  and  (3)  the  CouncU  to  secure  infor- 
mation from  any  federal  agency  as  is  neces- 
sary to  assist  the  CouncU  in  fulfilling  its 
functions.  The  conference  report  contains 
the  Senate  provision. 

MiSCCLLAIfEOUS  PROVISIOMS 

HHS  Task  Force.— The  Senate  amendment 
included  a  provision  not  contained  in  the 
House  bUl  which  required  the  CouncU  to 
succeed  and  assume  all  functions  of  the 
Federal  Task  Force  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  requires 
the  termination  of  the  Federal  Task  Force. 
The  conference  report  contains  the  Senate 
provision  with  an  amendment  to  require 
that  the  property  records  and  undistributed 
funds  of  the  Federal  Task  Force  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Council  and  that  the  Secretary 
shaU  terminate  the  Task  Force  as  soon  as 
practicable  foUowlng  the  first  meeting  of 
the  CouncU. 

Definition*.— The  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained a  provision  not  contained  in  the 
House  bUl  which  defined  terms  for  purposes 
of  establishing  the  CouncU.  The  conference 
report  contains  the  Senate  provision. 


AuthortMOiion.— The  Senate   amendment 
contained  a  provision  not  contained  in  the 
Houae  blU  which  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  $300,000  In  Flacal  Tear  1987  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  neceaaary  for  Flacal 
Year  1988.  The  conference  report  ocmtalna 
the  Senate  provisions  with  an  amendment 
that   authorizes  $200,000  for  Fiscal  Tear 
1987  and  $2.5  million  for  Flacal  Yesx  1888. 
TITLE       in— FEDERAL       EMERGENCT 
MANAGEBJENT    AOEWCrg    EMERGEN- 
CT FOOD  AND  SHELTER  PROGRAM 
EsTABUsHianrr  or  the  Natiohal  Boau)  am 
MwrawrsHTi' 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  Included  in  the  Houae  bOl  which  ea- 
tablished  an  Binergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Program  National  Board,  required  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  to  convene  the  Board  and  ad- 
minister the  program,  and  required  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  to  serve  as  the  chairperson  of 
the   Board.   The   Director   of   the   Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  was  also 
required  to  appoint  6  Board  members  within 
30  days  of  enactment  from  individuals  nomi- 
nated by  each  of  the  foUowinr  United  Way 
of  America,  the  Salvation  Army.  National 
CouncU  of  Churches  of  Christ  In  the  U.S.A.. 
CathoUc  Charities  U.S-A..  the  OnmcU  of 
Jewish  Federations.  Inc..  and  the  American 
Red  Cross.  The  Senate  amendment  also  con- 
tained a  provision  not  Included  In  the  House 
biU  which  required  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Emergency    Management   Agency    to 
serve  as  the  Board  (Chairman  and  required 
the  Board  to  esUbllsh  Its  own  procedures 
and  poUcles.  The  conference  report  contains 
these  Senate  provisions  with  an  amendment 
to  terminate  the  previous  National  Board 
esUblished  In  existing  Public  Law  99-600 
and  Public  Law  99-591  and  transfer  person- 
nel,   property,    records    and    undistributed 
funds  to  the  new  Board. 

ESTABUSHMKMT  Or  LOCAL  BOABO  AMI* 

RBQunmixim 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions not  Included  In  the  House  bUl  which: 
(1)  required  each  locality  designated  by  the 
Board  to  determine  fund  distribution  (2)  re- 
quired to  the  extent  practicable  the  local 
board  to  consist  of  the  same  organization 
represenUtlves  as  those  that  serve  on  the 
NatioruU  Board.  (3)  required  that  the  mayor 
or  other  local  government  head  will  replace 
the  federal  represenUtive,  (4)  required  that 
the  local  board  majority  shaU  elect  a  chair, 
(5)  encouraged  the  local  boards  to  expand 
the  participation  of  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations on  the  local  board,  and  (6)  re- 
quired each  local  board  to  select  private 
nonprofit  organizations  or  pubUc  organiza- 
tions for  program  grants,  monitor  redplent 
service  providers.  reaUocate  funds  among 
service  providers,  ensure  proper  reporting 
and  coordinate  its  efforts  with  other  Feder- 
al. SUte  and  local  assistance  programs  In 
the  locaUty.  The  conference  report  contains 
the  Senate  provision.  ^ 

Role  or  FEMA 


The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  Included  in  the  House  bUl  which  re- 
quired the  FEMA  Director  to  provide  the 
Board  with  administrative  support,  act  as  a 
federal  liaison  to  the  Board,  make  avaUable 
FEMA's  legal  counsel  and  Inspector  general 
upon  the  Board's  request,  assign  clerical 
personnel  to  the  Board  and  conduct  audite 
of  the  Board  annuaUy  and  at  other  appro- 
priate times.  The  conference  report  contains 
the  Senate  provision. 
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Raoouw  un  Ansrr  or  B<m«b  *m 
Racmiim 

Th«  Senate  amendment  oontalned  aeveral 
provlBloiw  not  tncludert  In  the  Houae  bUl 
whkh:  (1>  required  >n  annual  Independent 
audit  of  the  National  Board  to  Include  the 
Board's  amet  and  UabOlty  etatemente.  Indl- 
eatkms  of  nirplua  or  defldt.  a  reaaonably 
detailed  Income  and  ezpenie  etatement. 
atatemenU  of  the  appUcattop  of  fundi,  and 
tbe  audttor*!  oi>lnlon  of  theae  ■tatementa: 
(»  required  grant  redplenU  to  keep  records 
as  may  reaaonehly  be  neeeanry  to  dlacloee 
the  amount  and  dlepoaltlan  of  grant  funda. 
the  total  project  eoet,  and  tbe  amount  from 
other  aouroea:  and  (S)  required  the  Board 
and  the  Comptroller  General  to  have  aoceae 
to  books  and  records  of  the  recipient  that 
are  pertinent  to  assistance  received  under 
this  program.  The  conference  report  con- 
tains the  Senate  provisions. 

AmruALRooaT 

The  fltmatf  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
■loo  not  Included  in  the  House  bill  which  re- 
quired the  board  to  submit  to  Congreas  an 
«.iwit«i  report  covering  funded  activities. 
The  conference  report  contains  the  Senate 
provWofL 

OaAins  TO  National  Boakb  ams  Rsmmoii 
or  EAuns  bmaasT 

The  IVnatfi  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions not  Included  in  the  House  bill  which: 
(1)  required  the  FEMA  Director  to  award  to 
the  National  Board  the  full  grant  amount 
within  M  days  of  the  enactment  of  a  law 
providing  appropriations  and  (2)  authorised 
the  Board  to  reallocate  accrued  Interest  and 
required  that  the  total  administrative  cosU 
be  baaed  oo  the  total  amount  available.  In- 
cluding Interest  and  any  private  contribu- 
tions which  are  made  to  the  Board.  The 
conference  report  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
slona. 

EUOnLB  PKOOaAM  Altivitus 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  included  in  the  Houae  bill  which 
authorised  the  uae  of  funda  made  available 
through  thla  program  to  supplement  and 
strengthen  ongoing  services  to  provide  shel- 
ter, food  and  supportive  servloes.  to 
strengthen  efforts  to  create  more  effective 
and  Innovative  local  programs  and  to  con- 
duct mintmiim  rehabilitation  of  mass  feed- 
ing and  shelter  faculties  ao  that  such  facili- 
ties are  safe,  sanitary  and  in  compliance 
with  local  building  codes.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  a  provision  not  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill  which  prohibiU  the 
National  Board  from  funding  programs  not 
undertaken  by  nonprofit  organisations  or 
local  govemmenta  or  which  are  inconaistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  program.  The  con- 
ference report  contalna  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. The  conferees  stress  that  In  making 
grants,  the  National  Board  should  be  sensi- 
tive to  the  transition  from  temporary  shel- 
ter to  permanent  housing,  the  special  needs 
Of  homeless  individuals  with  disablliUea.  and 
the  importance  of  facilitating  access  by 
homeless  Individuals  to  other  sources  of 
services  and  benefits.  The  conferees  recog- 
nlae  that  rent  and  utility  aasiatance  la  an  eli- 
gible activity  under  the  Emergency  Food 
and  Shelt^  Program.  The  conferees  encour- 
age the  National  Board  and  local  boards  to 
prevent  homeleasneas  by  providing  rent  and 
utility  sssistsnrr  where  there  are  sufficient 
other  resources  available  in  the  community. 
PaoaaAM  OoiDSLiirxs 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  Included  in  the  House  bill  which  re- 
quired the  Board  to  establish  written  pro- 


gram guldaUnes  which  Include:  (1)  methods 
for  Identifying  locaUtles  with  the  highest 
need  for  emergency  food  and  shelter  aaaiat- 
ance:  (S)  methoda  for  determining  the 
amount  and  distribution  to  localities:  (3)  eli- 
gible program  costs,  including  maTlmnm 
flexibility  in  meeting  existing  needs:  and  (4) 
guidelines  specifying  responslbUitles  and  re- 
porting requirements  of  the  Board,  its  re- 
dplenU and  aervlce  provldets.  Tbe  Senate 
amendment  alao  contained  a  provlalon  not 
Induded  in  the  Houae  bill  which  required 
program  guidelines  to  be  published  annual- 
ly, and  whenever  modified,  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  exempted  these  guidelines 
from  federal  procedural  rule  making  re- 
quirements. The  conference  report  contains 
the  Senate  provisions. 

Difumiom 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions not  included  in  the  House  bill  which 
provided  definitions  for  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  tbe  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Program.  The  conference  report  contains 
the  Senate  provisions  with  an  amendment 
which  defines  an  eligible  "private  voluntary 
organisation"  to  be  nonprofit,  have  a  volun- 
tary board,  have  an  accounting  ayatem  or 
baa  designated  a  fiscal  agent  and  practices 
nondiscrimination  in  providing  sasistsnre. 
AUTHOaiXATIOII  AlfD  Srokt  Tttlx 

Tbe  House  bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  an  addiUonal  $35  biUlon  In  Fiscal 
Tear  1987  for  the  Emergency  Pood  and 
Shelter  Program  administered  by  the  Feder- 
al Emergency  Management  Agency,  of 
which  tao  million  waa  to  be  uaed  to  provide 
emergency  rent  and  utility  assistance  to  pre- 
vent homelessnesa.  The  Senate  amendment 
authorised  appropriation  of  $50  million 
during  Fiscal  Year  1M7  which  had  previous- 
ly been  appropriated  in  Public  Law  lOO-g. 
and  authorised  the  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  appropriated  for  Fiscal 
Tear  IMS.  The  conference  report  contains 
the  Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  to 
authorise  the  appropriation  of  an  additional 
tl5  million  In  Flacal  Tear  1987  and  $134  mU- 
lion  in  Piacal  Tear  1988.  The  conference 
report  doea  not  contain  the  Houae  proviaion 
designating  funds  for  rent  and  utility  aaaist- 
ance. 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  contalna  a  provi- 
sion not  contained  in  the  Houae  bill  which 
provides  "Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Act 
of  1987"  as  tbe  abort  UUe  of  this  Utle.  Tbe 
conference  report  does  not  contain  tbe 
Senate  provision. 

TITLE  IV— HOnSINO  ASSISTANCE 
SusmLi  A— ConraMUWSi  vs  Homxlsss 

ASSISTAlfCX  Plaw 

IZevitired  Plan— The  Senate  amendment 
contained  a  provision  not  Included  In  the 
House  bill  which  required  States,  cities  or 
urban  counties  eligible  for  a  direct  grant 
under  the  Emergency  Shelter  Grants  Pro- 
gram to  have  a  comprehensive  homeless  as- 
sistance plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
HDD.  In  general,  housing  assistance  under 
thla  title  could  not  be  provided  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  State,  city  or  urban  county 
that  did  not  have  an  approved  plan.  The 
comprehensive  homeless  assistance  plan  was 
required  to:  (1)  aaaesa  the  aiae  and  charac- 
terlatlca  of  the  homeless  population:  (2)  de- 
scribe services  available  to  the  homeless:  (3) 
provide  a  strategy  to  match  the  needs  of  the 
homeless  with  available  services,  and  meet 
the  apedfic  needs  of  families  with  children, 
the  elderly,  tbe  mentally  ill  and  veterans: 
(4)  explain  how  federal  aaaiatance  provided 
in  thla  Act  would  complement  and  enhance 
available  aervlces:  and  (5)  indude  any  neces- 


sary additional  information  for  program 
monitoring  and  evaluation. 

The  conference  report  contains  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  to  re- 
quire a  comprehensive  plan  that  contains  a 
statement  of  need,  a  brief  inventory  of  fa- 
culties and  aervlces  available  to  the  home- 
less, a  strategy  to  match  the  needs  of  tbe 
homeless  with  available  servloes  and  an  ex- 
planation of  how  federal  asslstsnre  will 
complement  available  servioea.  Tbe  confer- 
ence report  does  not  contain  the  Senate  pro- 
vision which  would  permit  tbe  Secretary  to 
require  additional  information.  Tbe  confer- 
ence report  contains  tbe  Senate  provision 
that  requires  tbe  submisaion  and  approval 
of  such  a  comprehensive  plan  as  a  condition 
of  receiving  assistance  authorised  in  Title 
rv  of  this  Act. 

The  conference  report  requires  that 
States,  cities  or  urban  counties  submit  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  tbe  Secretary  of 
HUD.  Tbe  conference  report  improves  upon 
current  law  (1)  by  providing  a  streamlined 
requirement  for  one  comprehensive  plan 
covering  all  facets  of  assistanoe  to  the 
homeless  under  this  Act,  and  (2)  by  piadng 
at  the  relevant  State  or  local  level  dear  re- 
sponsibility for  coordinating  assistanoe 
under  various  aectiona  of  this  Act  with 
other  forms  of  assistance.  The  conferees 
have  reviewed  homeless  assist  ance  plana 
suttmitted  In  the  first  round  of  the  Emer- 
gency Shelter  Grants  Program  and.  in  gen- 
eral, found  that  theae  plans  would  satisfy 
tbe  requirements  of  this  Act.  The  conferees 
want  to  atreas  that  the  purpose  of  these 
plans  Is  not  to  provide  a  source  of  delay  or 
administrative  burden,  but  to  ensure  that 
aaaiatance  under  this  emergency  leglalation 
la  provided  in  a  coherent  and  expedltloua 
manner. 

■KVIKW  AMB  PaOCXDTTHIS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions not  Included  In  the  Houae  bill  that  (1) 
required  the  Interagency  Council  to  ap- 
prove the  aubmitted  plan  within  30  days  of 
receipt  unless  it  determined  that  tbe  plan 
was  unsatisfactory,  upon  which  the  Council 
was  to  Inform  the  applicants  within  15  dasrs 
of  its  determination  of  tbe  reasons  for  dis- 
approval as  well  as  the  steps  necessary  to 
make  plans  acceptable;  (2)  required  plans  to 
be  considered  approved  if  tbe  Council  failed 
to  inform  the  state,  county  or  city  of  the 
reaaona  for  disapproval:  and  (3)  required  the 
Council  to  establish  review  and  approval 
procedures  to  permit  amendments  to  or  the 
resubmission  of  disapproved  plans.  The  con- 
ference report  contains  the  Senate  provision 
with  an  amendment  that  requlrea  submis- 
sion of  the  comprehensive  plan  to  the  Secre- 
tary instead  of  the  Interagency  Council  on 
the  Homeless.  The  conference  report  re- 
quires approval  of  the  comprehensive  plan 
within  30  days.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
the  comprehensive  plan  to  be  plainly  unaat- 
lafactory  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  ap- 
plicant within  15  days  of  the  determiitatlon. 
The  comprehensive  plan  will  be  considered 
approved  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
the  plan  is  plainly  unsatisfactory  and  noti- 
fies the  applicant  of  the  reasons  of  disap- 
proval within  15  days  of  the  determination. 
The  Secretary  Is  also  required  to  permit 
amendments  to  or  the  resubmission  of  any 
comprehensive  plan  that  is  disapproved. 
psaroMCAWcx  MomToama 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  Included  In  the  House  bill  that  re- 
quired that  states  and  eligible  cities  and 
counties  monitor  their  progress  In  carrying 
out  their  comprehensive  plans  and  annually 
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report  their  resulU  to  the  Interagency 
Coundl.  The  failure  of  any  atate,  eligible 
dty  or  eligible  county  to  monitor  and  report 
would  T«sult  in  the  loss  of  eligibility  for  any 
further  aalBtance  prorlded  In  this  UUe.  Tbe 
filiate  amendment  required  tbe  Interagen- 
cy Council  to  make  recommendaUons  for 
regulatory  or  leglslaUve  changes  to  Improve 
tbe  provision  of  assistance  to  the  homeless. 
The  conference  report  contains  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  which 
requires  that  each  state,  eligible  dty  or  eli- 
gible county  review  Its  performance  in  car- 
rying out  ito  comprehensive  plan.  Each  year 
this  iwlew  will  be  submitted  to  tbe  Secre- 
tary. Tbe  conference  report  provides  for 
review  Instead  of  monitoring  in  order  to 
ensure  that  tbe  process  will  not  be  an  oner- 
ous requirement  on  states,  ciUes  or  counties. 
Tbe  Conferees  intend  that  the  admlnlstra- 
Uve  burden  of  the  performance  review  not 
exceed  what  is  necessary  to  ensure  that 
these  programs  are  prudently  managed  in 
conformance  with  tbe  requlrwnente  of  tbe 
Act.  The  performance  review  should  be  a 
tool  for  the  sUte,  dty  or  county  to  examine 
the  success  of  aaaiatance  to  tbe  homeless 
and  provide  guidance  for  tbe  sUte,  city  or 
county  to  improve  delivery  of  assistance 
during  the  forthcoming  year. 

OOUMCn.  PntFOKKAHCX  SVALUATIOira 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions not  Induded  in  the  House  bill  that  re- 
quired the  Interagency  Council,  starting  in 
Fiscal  Tear  1989,  to  complete  performance 
evaluaUons  of  the  states  and  other  eligible 
redpienta  and  report  lU  findings  to  Con- 
gress. The  conference  report  does  not  con- 
tain the  Senate  provision. 

csmncATioM  or  coksistewct  with  the 

OOMFaZREIISrVK  PLAM 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  induded  in  the  House  bill  that  re- 
quired applicaUons  for  bousing  assistance 
for  tbe  homeless  to  be  accompanied  by  cer- 
tification from  the  pubUc  official  responsi- 
ble for  submitting  the  comprehensive  plan 
that  tbe  acUvlUes  proposed  in  the  appllca- 
Uon  are  consistent  with  the  comprehensive 
plan.  The  conference  report  contains  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  that 
requires  this  certiflcaUon  to  accompany  any 
application  for  assistance  authorized  in 
TiUe  IV  of  this  Act. 

ifoncx  or  KwnvnxmwKr 

Tbe  conference  report  contains  a  provi- 
sion not  contained  in  either  tbe  House  bill 
or  the  Senate  amendment,  that  requires  tbe 
Secretary  to  establish,  by  notice,  require- 
ments for  comprehensive  plans,  perform- 
ance reviews  and  certifications  of  consisten- 
cy with  the  comprehensive  plan.  This  provi- 
sion is  consistent  with  the  notice  require- 
ment for  the  existing  Emergency  Shelter 
Grant  Program. 
StnnTLS  B— DsTASTHKirr  or  Housntc  ahb 

UasAH   DsvsLOPiCKirr   (HUD)   Emsbgkiict 

Shkltsx  Giakts  Progkam 

AlrrRORIZATIOII 

The  House  blU  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  an  additional  $100  million  for  Flacal 
Tear  1987  for  tbe  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  Emergency 
Shelter  Grant  Program  established  in  exist- 
ing Uw  (P.L.  99-500  or  PL.  99-591).  Tbe 
Senate  amendment  authorized  the  appro- 
prlaUon  of  an  additional  $80  million  for 
Fiscal  Tear  1987  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  Fiscal  Tear  1988.  Tbe  confer- 
ence report  contains  tbe  Senate  provision 
with  an  amendment  to  authorize  (a)  the  ap- 
propriaUon  of  an  addiUonal  $100  million  in 


Fiscal  Tear  1987  and  (b)  tbe  appropriaUon 
of  $120  million  in  Fiscal  Tear  1988.  Tbe 
amendment  to  tbe  Senate  provision  also  re- 
authorizes tbe  Emergency  Shelter  Grant 
Program  as  enacted  in  PubUc  Law  99-500  or 
Public  Law  99-591  except  for  modlficaUons 
contained  below. 

ALU>CATI01I  TO  VUtOIK  ISLAMDS  AMD  TBUST 
TXSUTORIKS 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
included  in  the  Senate  amendment  that  re- 
quired tbe  Secretary,  in  aUocating  funds 
T^«/t»  available  after  tbe  date  of  enactment, 
to  allocate  funds  to  tbe  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  tbe  Northern  Mar- 
iana Islands.  Pacific  Islands  Trust  Territory 
and  any  other  United  States  territory  or 
possession  in  accordance  with  a  formula  es- 
tablished by  tbe  Secretary  of  HUD.  Tbe 
conference  report  contains  tbe  Houae  provi- 
sion with  an  amendment  that  defines  the 
term  state  to  mean  the  several  sUtes.  Virgin 
TfiMwt".  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  M#^^A"a  Islands.  Pacific  Islands  Trust 
Territory  and  any  other  United  States  terri- 
tory or  possession. 

KIimtXTIt  GKAHT  AIXOCATIOH 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  induded  in  tbe  House  bill  that  in- 
creased tbe  »««n»»«iii«  program  allocaUon  to 
a  metropolitan  dty  or  urban  county  from 
$30,000  in  existing  law  to  .3%  of  tbe  amount 
appropriated  in  that  Fiscal  Tear.  Tbe  con- 
ference report  contains  the  Senate  provision 
with  an  amendment  that  provides  that  tbe 
iwinimiitn  allocaUon  in  tbe  given  Fiscal  Tear 
is  0.05%  of  tbe  total  amount  appropriated 
for  tbe  Emergency  Shelter  Grant  Program 
In  that  Fiscal  Tear.  As  a  result  the  mini- 
mum allocaUon  to  any  community  in  a 
given  year  under  tbe  Emergency  Shelter 
Grant  Program  would  be  $50,000  if 
$100,000,000  were  appropriated  for  this  pro- 
gram in  that  Fiscal  Tear.  Tbe  amendment 
to  tbe  Senate  provision  also  provides  that 
any  dty  (a)  that  is  located  In  a  sUte  that 
does  not  have  counties  as  units  of  general 
local  government,  (b)  has  a  populaUon 
greater  than  40.000  but  less  than  50.000  as 
used  in  determining  the  Fiscal  Tear  1987 
(Community  Development  Block  Grant 
(CDBG)  program  allocation,  and  (c)  was  al- 
located in  excess  of  $1  million  in  CDBG 
funds  in  Fiscal  Year  1987,  shaU  direcUy  re- 
ceive tbe  amount  allocated  to  such  dty 
under  this  program. 

HXALLOCATIOH  OF  CKRTAIH  AMOUIPTS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  induded  in  the  House  bill  that  re- 
quired the  reaUocatlon  of  program  amounts 
to  other  states,  counties  and  dtles  that  are 
identified  by  the  Homeless  Interagency 
CouncU  as  demonstrating  extraordinary 
need  or  large  numbers  of  homeless.  Funds 
to  be  reallocated  would  consist  of  funds  allo- 
cated to  states,  cities  or  urban  counties  that 
fail  to  obtain  approval  of  their  comprehen- 
sive plans.  The  conference  report  contains 
the  Senate  provision  with  an  amendment 
that  provides  that  in  the  case  of  amounte  al- 
located to  a  city  or  county  that  does  not 
obtain  approval  of  ite  comprehensive  plan, 
the  amount  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
sUte  in  which  tbe  dty  or  county  is  located. 
These  funds  could  be  reallocated  to  (1)  any 
dty  or  county  in  that  sUte  which  receives 
funds  direcUy  under  tbe  Emergency  Shelter 
Grants  Program  and  has  an  approved  plan 
or  (2)  any  other  dty  or  county  in  that  state 
which  is  not  eligible  to  receive  funds  direct- 
ly. In  tbe  case  of  amounts  allocated  to 
states  which  do  not  have  approved  compre- 
hensive plans,  the  funds  shall  be  reaUocated 


by  tbe  Secretary  to  states,  dties  <»'  counties 
that  demonstrate  extraordinary  need  or 
large  numbers  of  homeless  individuals. 
PLAmmia  asQOiBBfawT 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provl- 
slon  not  included  in  the  House  bill  whidi 
deleted  the  requirement  under  current  law 
for  a  plan  to  be  submitted  by  appIicanU 
under  the  Emergency  Shelter  GranU  Pro- 
gram. Tbe  conference  report  contains  tbe 
Senate  provision.  Since  tbe  conference 
report  requires  approval  of  a  oomprebensive 
plan,  submission  of  a  separate  homeless  as- 
sistance plan  as  required  under  section 
534(a)  of  Public  Law  99-500  or  Public  Law 
99-591  is  no  longer  necessary. 


WAIVSR  OP  umTATioii  ow 

BSsnrnAi.  SKRViCB 

The  conference  report  Indudes  a  provi- 
sion contained  in  both  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  amendment  that  permits  the 
Secretary  to  waive  the  15  percent  limitation 
on  the  use  of  grant  funds  for  essential  serv- 
ices (such  as  employment,  health,  drug 
abuse,  education  or  child  care  services.)  The 
Conferees  intend  that  such  waivers  shall  be 
granted  when  an  applicant  demonstrates 
that  acUvlties  other  than  essential  servtees 
are  adequately  provided  from  other  public 
or  private  resources  and  that  grant  funds 
cannot  pracUcably  be  used  for  eligible  ac- 
UvlUes other  tbsn  essential  services. 

SuBTmx  C— SuppuaiivE  Hoosim 

DniOIISTHATIOIl  PSOGKAM 

Tbe  House  Bill  authorized  the  appropria- 
Uon of  an  addiUonal  $30  million  in  Fiscal 
Tear  1987  for  tbe  HUD  TransiUonal  Hous- 
ing Demonstration  Program  primarily  to 
meet  tbe  needs  of  deinstituUonallzed  home- 
less persons  and  other  bomdess  persons 
with  mental  dlsablllUes.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  tbe  appropriaUon  of  an  ad- 
ditional $60  million  in  Fiscal  Tear  1987  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  TransiUcmal  Housing  Pro- 
gram. 

The  House  Bill  also  contained  a  provision 
not  Included  in  the  Senate  amendment 
which  authorized  the  appropriaUon  of  $25 
million  in  Fiscal  Tear  1987  for  tbe  Perma- 
nent Housing  for  Handicapped  Homdess 
Persons  program.  This  program  would  have 
enabled  States  to  provide  nonprofit  organl- 
saUons  with  grants  to  finance  tbe  acquisi- 
tion and  rehabilitaUon  of  property  to  serve 
as  permanent  oMnmunity-based  bousing  for 
handicapped  homeless  persons.  Assistance 
would  have  been  provided  to  tbe  States 
through  a  percentage  dlstribuUon  based  on 
amounU  received  In  the  state  under  tbe 
CDBG  allocation  formula  in  tbe  prior  fiscal 
year.  Federal  funds  were  to  be  matched 
with  an  equal  amount  of  State  or  local 
monies.  ,^ 

The  conference  report  combines  tbe  Tran- 
sitional Housing  DemonstraUon  Program 
and  tbe  proposed  Permanent  Housing  for 
the  Handicapped  Homeless  Persons  pro- 
gram into  tbe  SupporUve  Housing  Demon- 
straUon Program.  The  Conferees  believe 
that  this  would  provide  a  flexible  and  effi- 
cient program  that  can  accommodate  the 
needs  of  various  segments  of  the  homeless 
population.  The  Conferees  also  conduded 
that  dlstribuUon  of  the  funds  throu^  a 
competitive  grants  system  would  better 
target  funds  towards  specific  homeless 
needs  whUe  ensuring  that  the  funds  would 
be  used  effectively. 

Tbe  Conferees  emphasize  that  a  central 
purpose  of  the  SupporUve  Housing  Demon- 
straUon Program  is  to  meet  tbe  needs  of  de- 
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funk  may  be  local  funds.  Tbe  Secretary 


Funds  under  the  Supplemental  Assistance 


foimer  would  not  require  disspproval  by  tbe 
latter.  However,  tbe  HUD  Seeretazy  could 
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tnaUUiUooallMd  bomeleM  p«nons  and 
oUmt  patMU  wtth  bmdUI  dlwMimw  The 
Oonf arMS  noU  tetrarabiy  that  tbls  objecthw 
to  iiwMtotfflit  wtth  the  orldiMa  puipoae  of 
the  TruMttlankI  Houdnc  legtolaMon  Intro- 

I  by  nmwjiwiwiM UMxy  Rose  Oakar. 

■uthorMnc  houalni  vntmam 
which  peand  the  Houaa  of  Repneenf  tlv 
on  Mvaiml  oowlnni  In  the  Mth  CopgrBi 
•nd  was  -'»*»*''»*  in  HJL  SM.  The  Confer- 
oea  raoocntea  that  datnatttuttoaaUaed  home- 
leai  iwrrwit  and  other  peiaona  wtth  mental 
^If^MiHt—  ue  among  the  moat  dtttlcutt  mc- 
BMnti  of  the  hiainlriai  population  to  eenre 
and.  therefore.  Intend  that  ipedal  oonakler- 
atlon  be  itren  to  projects  ilart«ned  to  meet 
their  needs  so  that  such  projects  wtU  reoetre 
a  alcnlflcant  share  of  the  fundlnc  made 
avaOatale  under  thto  procram.  The  Oonfer- 
eea  intend  that  the  Secretary  administer 
thto  procram  wtth  thto  purpoae  and  objee- 
ttf«lnmlnd. 

The  Oonferenoe  report  cwntahis  an  au- 
thottoatlon  of  an  additional  MO  mllUon  In 
Ftoeal  Tear  IMT  and  tlOO  nslIUan  In  Fiscal 
Tear  IMS  for  the  Supportive  Hwislw  Dem- 
onatratlan  Progxam.  The  Oonferenoe  report 
contataia  setaildea  of  not  lea  than  MO  mO- 
Uon  eerch  year  for  transitional  bousinc 
proJeeU  that  serve  hoaaeless  thmllles  with 
ehOdrsn  and  not  less  than  $1S  mfDlon  each 
year  to  projects  that  provide  permanent 
hmislns'  for  *'«~*«Tr*^  homeless  peisous. 
TSBLisiiBai  or  TMB  »uwtvmiii%  ■oumw 


iTIOa  PBOaBAM 

Oenerol  Proririon.— The  conference 
report  requlrea  the  Secretary  to  administer 
a  deraonttntlon  prociam  to  asstot  In  the  de- 
velopeBent  of  tamovatlve  approaches  for  pro- 
Tldlnc  supporttre  bousinc  espwially  to  deln- 
■llhilkaisllsKl  bomeleas  persona,  homeless 
f^wintM  with  children,  and  homeless  per- 
son wtth  mental  dtoabfUtles  and  other 
handicapped  homelem  persona. 

Piwposea— The  conference  report  requires 
thto  denanatratlon  procram  to  be  deaicned 
to  determine  (1)  the  coat  of  acquisition,  re- 
habilttattffn.  aoqutoltlon  and  rffbaMlltatlffn. 
or  leasinc  of  *'^*«**'*c  structures  for  prortd- 
inc  supportive  housinc  (2)  operatinc  costs 
and  the  coat  of  providinc  supportive  aervioes 
to  residents  of  supportive  bousinc:  (3)  the 
aodal.  financial,  and  other  advantagea  of 
supportive  bousinc  as  a  means  of  asslstinc 
homeless  peisona;  and  (4)  the  leesnni  which 
the  provisions  of  supportive  hwisinc  mlcbt 
have  for  the  desicn  and  Implementation  of 
bousinc  procrama  that  serve  homeless  per- 
sons and  fsmllies  with  apedal  needs,  par- 
ticularly delnstltutlonallaBd  homeless  per- 
sons, homeless  families  wtth  children,  and 
homeless  persons  with  mental  dlsablllUes 
and  other  handicapped  persons. 


The  oonferenoe  report  Includes  the  foUow- 
Inc  definitions. 

Aipportloe  AotuinflL— A  project  assisted 
under  thto  demonstration  procram  that  pro- 
vides bousinc  and  supportive  services  for 
homeless  persons.  All  or  part  of  the  sup- 
portive services  may  be  provided  directly  by 
the  recipient  or  by  arrancements  wtth  other 
pubUc  or  private  servtoe  providers. 

TyeartWowal  houalno.—K  project  that  has 
as  its  purpose  farflitat.Inc  the  movement  of 
bomeleas  persons  to  Independent  llvtnc 
within  a  reasonable  amount  of  time.  Transi- 
tlmal  boustnc  Includes  but  to  not  limited  to 
bousinc  prtmartly  deaicned  to  serve  detnstl- 
tutionaltoed  homeless  persms,  other  home- 
less persons  with  mental  disabilities  and 
homeless  famlUea  wtth  children. 

PtrmaneiU  Aoastmr  for  handicapped 
honuiem  persoiu.— A  project  that  provides 


conununlty-based  lone-term  housinc  and 
supportive  aervioes  for  not  more  than  S 
*t»ru^^fmftf>mit  homelesB  persons.  Kach 
project  shall  be  either  m  home  deaicned 
solely  for  bousinc  handicapped  persons  or 
units  In  a  multlfamlly  housinc  project,  con- 
dominium project,  or  cooperative  project. 

Supportlv«  acn)<ce«.— Assistance  that  ad- 
drasses  the  apedal  needa  of  boeoeless  per- 
sons, and  assists  In  arcompltohlnc  the  pur- 
posss  of  supportive  housinc. 

tfsMliea^ped.— An  Individual  who  to 
handicapped  within  the  meanlnc  of  Section 
aoi  of  the  Housinc  Act  of  IWO. 

Handicapped  HomHeu  /yrsoN.— A  handi- 
capped Individual  who  to  homeless  as  de- 
fined In  thto  Act.  to  at  risk  of  becominc 
homeless,  or  has  been  a  resident  of  transi- 
tional bousinc. 

OparaHno  coats.— Expenses  Incurred  by  a 
recipient  operatinc  transitional  housinc 
wtth  respect  to:  the  administration,  mainte- 
nance, repair  and  security  of  supportive 
bousinc:  the  provlaion  of  utilities,  fuel,  fur- 
ntohlncs  and  equipment  of  supportive  bous- 
inc: the  provtston  of  supportive  aervloea  to 
residents;  or  oonductlnc  the  aaaeasments  re- 
quired by  the  Act 

TTRS  OP  ASSISTAJKB 

Qameral  ProviriotL—Tht  oonferenoe 
report  authorises  the  Secretary  to  provide 
project  — *-**~-*  throuch  (1)  an  advance 
which  caiiix>t  exceed  $200,000  of  the  accre- 
gate  cost  of  acquisition,  rehabilitation,  or 
anqulsitlon  and  rehabilitation  of  an  ezlsttnc 
structure;  (3)  a  crant  for  moderate  rehabili- 
tation of  an  erlatlnc  structure  for  support- 
ive boustnc  (3>  annual  payments  for  operat- 
inc costs  of  transitional  bousinc.  which  does 
not  exceed  75  percent  of  the  annual  operat- 
inc costs;  (4)  technical  saatatanor  to  estab- 
lish and  operate  supportive  bousinc  and 
provide  supportive  servtoes  to  the  residents 
of  such  housinc-  The  conferees  l>elleve  that 
moderate  rehabilitation  should  be  limited  to 
modest  rehabilitation  acUvity  the  cost  of 
which  the  Secretary  determlnea  to  too  low 
to  neceasitate  an  advance. 

Aepayment  of  Advance.— The  conference 
report  requires  that  procram  ssstatanre  be 
repaid  on  such  terms  as  may  be  preacrtbed 
by  the  Secretary  when  the  project  cesses  to 
be  used  ss  supportive  housinc.  Specifically, 
the  conference  report  requires  that  (1)  re- 
cipients and  project  sponsors  repay  100  per- 
cent of  the  advance  if  the  project  to  used  as 
supportive  housinc  for  less  than  10  yean 
followlnc  Initial  occupancy,  and  (3)  requires 
that  if  the  project  to  used  as  supportive 
housinc  for  more  than  10  years,  the  amount 
to  be  repaid  shall  be  reduced  by  10  percent- 
age points  for  each  year  In  exceas  of  10 
during  which  the  property  to  used  as  sup- 
portive housing.  The  conference  report  pro- 
vldea  that  a  project  may  continue  to  be 
treated  as  supportive  housing  for  purposes 
of  the  repayment  requirement  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  project  to  no 
loncer  needed  for  use  as  supportive  housing 
and  approves  the  use  of  the  project  for  the 
direct  benefit  of  lower  Income  persona. 

Prevention  of  Undue  Bentfitt.—The  Con- 
ference report  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may^reacribe  terms  and  conditions  to  pre- 
vent the  recipient  from  unduly  benefiting 
from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  the 
project  which  occurs  prior  to  20  years  after 
Initial  occupancy.  Such  terms  and  condi- 
tions shall  be  in  addition  to  the  repayment 
of  advances  and  shall  not  apply  to  a  sale  or 
disposition  that  results  In  the  use  of  the 
project  for  the  direct  benefit  of  lower 
Income  persons  or  the  provision  of  support- 
ive hou^ng. 


ilppltcaMons.— The  Conference  report  re- 
quires that  applications  be  submitted  In  the 
form  and  according  to  the  procedures  estab- 
Itohed  by  the  Secretary.  The  applications 
must  contain  at  least  (a)  a  description  of  the 
proposed  project:  (b)  a  deacrl{>tion  of  the 
population  slae  and  characteristics  within 
the  applicant's  Jurisdiction  that  would 
occupy  supportive  housinr.  (c)  a  description 
of  the  public  and  private  reaouroes  that  are 
expected  to  be  made  available;  (d)  assur- 
ances that  all  projects  will  be  operated  for 
at  least  10  years;  (e)  a  certification  of  con- 
sistency with  the  sppllcable  comprehensive 
plan;  and  (f )  in  the  caae  of  permanent  hous- 
ing for  handicapped  tiomeless  persons  a 
letter  of  participation  from  the  Governor. 

Selecttoa  Crlferio.— The  Conference 
report  requires  that  the  Secretary  establish 
selection  criteria  for  a  national  competition 
that  Includes  (1>  the  applicant  or  project 
sponsor's  ability  to  develop  and  operate  sup- 
portive housing;  (3)  the  Innovative  quality 
of  the  proposal  in  providing  supportive 
housing;  (S)  the  need  for  supportive  housing 
in  the  area;  (4>  the  extent  to  which  the 
amount  of  assistance  provided  will  be 
matched  with  more  than  an  equal  amount 
of  funds  from  other  sources;  (5)  the  cost  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  proposed  project;  (6)  the 
extent  to  which  the  project  meets  the  needs 
of  handifapped  homeless  persons;  and  (7) 
other  factors  that  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  effective  and  efficient  In  carrying  out 
thto  demonstration  program. 

The  Conferees  IntetKl  that  In  funding 
projects  under  the  Supportive  Housing 
Demonstration  Program  selection  criteria 
for  transitional  housing  may  be  different 
than  selection  criteria  for  permanent  hous- 
ing for  handicapped  homeless  persons.  In 
thto  regard  the  cmiferees  intend  that  there 
l>e  separate  competitions  for  transitional 
housing  for  famillea  wtth  children,  transi- 
tional housing  primarily  designed  to  serve 
deinstitutionalised  homeless  persons  and 
other  homeless  persons  with  mental  disabil- 
ities, and  permanent  housing  for  handi- 
capped homeless  persons. 

RcQuired  it^reemenfs.— The  Conference 
report  requires  each  applicant  to  certify 
that  it  has  agreed  to  (1)  operate  the  pro- 
posed project  as  supportive  housing;  (2)  con- 
duct an  ongoing  assessment  of  the  support- 
ive services  required  by  the  residents;  (3) 
provide  residential  supervtolon:  (4)  monitor 
and  report  to  the  Secretary  on  the  project's 
progress;  and  (5)  comply  with  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  ss  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

Occupant  Rent— The  Conference  report 
requires  that  each  homeless  person  residing 
In  supportive  housing  pay  rent  In  compli- 
ance with  Sec  3(a)  of  the  1937  Housing  Act. 

MATCHixo  PUHDS  BaQUixaMXirr 
TmnsUionoi.— The  Conference  report  re- 
quires that  each  recipient  match  the 
amount  of  a  program  advance  or  grant  for 
moderate  rehabilitation  with  fimds  from 
other  sources  which  can  include  the  value  of 
any  donated  material  or  building  or  the 
value  of  any  building  lease. 

Permanent  Homing  for  Handicapped.— 
The  Conference  report  requires  that  each 
State  appl]rlng  for  permanent  housing  for 
handicapped  homeless  sastotance  certify 
that  It  wlU  match  the  federal  assistance 
with  at  least  the  same  amount  of  State  or 
local  government  funds.  The  state  shall  also 
certify  that  these  state  or  local  funds  will  be 
used  solely  for  acquisition  or  rehabilitation 
and  that  no  more  than  8  percent  of  the 
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fun*  may  be  local  funds.  The  Secretary 
may  waive  the  matf-hlng  fund  requirement 
U  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  State  to  expe- 
riencing severe  financial  hardahip  which 
prevenU  it  frtmi  providing  an  equal  amount 
of  funds  and  that  the  local  government  to 
the  area  where  the  project  to  to  be  Ip^^ 
will  contribute  funds  from  other  nonfederal 
sources  which  equato  the  amount  the  State 
would  otherwise  have  to  contribute.  The 
conferees  Intend  that  In  every  instance  the 
federal  assistance  shall  be  matched  by  an 
equal  amount  of  assistance  from  state  or 
local  sources. 

ouisBLiints  *in»  bxpobt  to  oohqbbss 

RetivbMona.—Ttxt  Conference  report  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  Issue  program  re- 
quirements by  noUce  within  90  days  of  the 
enactment  date.  The  confererMje  report  also 
provides  that  untU  final  regulaUons  are 
publtohed  for  the  permanent  housing  for 
the  bandlcwjed  homeless  and  the  transi- 
tknal  housing  program,  the  regulations  cur- 
rently governing  the  transiUonal  housing 
program  shaU  continue  to  govern  the  transi- 
tional housing  program. 

fund  Limitotton. -The  Conference  report 
prohlbiU  federal.  sUte  or  local  funds  used 
to  provide  transitional  housing  or  perma- 
nent housing  for  handicapped  homeless 
from  replacing  other  funds  previously  used 
to  sMist  handicapped  persons,  homeless  per- 
sons or  handicapped  homeless  persons. 

ildmlntofrattw!  fcpense  Limito«on.-The 
Conference  report  prohibits  program  recipi- 
ents from  using  more  than  five  percent  of 
an  advance  or  grant  for  administrative  pur- 
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Report  to  OonareM.— The  conference 
report  requires  that  the  Secretary,  within 
three  months  after  the  end  of  Ptecal  Year 
1987,  submit  to  Congress  an  interim  r^wrt 
whl(^  lummariaes  the  program  scUvlUes 
during  the  fiscal  year  and  any  preliminary 
fiiMUngs  or  conclusions  of  the  Secretary  as  a 
result  of  the  program  acUvities.  The  Secre- 
tary to  ffi«"  required  to  submit  a  final  report 
within  six  months  after  the  end  of  Fiscal 
Year  19M  on  program  actlviUes,  findings, 
conclusions  or  recommendations. 

SUBTITLX  l>—SamXiaKTKL  ASSISTAMCK  POS 

FAcnjnaB  To  Assist  the  Homzlkss 
The  House  bill  authorised  the  appropria- 
tion of  $75  millltm  for  Fiscal  Year  1987  for 
OranU  for  Facilities  to  Assist  the  Homeless. 
The  program  would  have  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  to  make  grants  to  private 
voluntary  organlsaUons,  units  of  local  gov- 
emmenU  and  States  for  purposes  of  using 
underutflted  public  and  private  buildings 
and  property  as  f  acQlttes  to  assist  the  home- 
less and  to  provide  supportive  services.  The 
Senate  Amendment  did  not  contain  any 
similar  provision. 

The  conference  report  authorises  the  ap- 
propriaUon  of  $25  million  for  Fiscal  Year 
1987  and  $35  million  for  Ptecal  Year  1988 
for  Supplemental  Asstotance  for  FscIllUes  to 
Assist  the  Homeless.  The  conferees  believed 
that  the  major  obJecUve  of  the  House  provl- 
sloo  was  to  compensate  for  programmatic  ri- 
gidities in  the  Emergency  Shelter  Grants 
Program  and  the  Transitional  Housing 
Demonstration  Program.  The  ocmf  erees  «le- 
termined  that  thto  obJecUve  could  best  be 
served  by  a  program  that  (1)  adds  flexibility 
to  the  Emergency  Shelter  GranU  Program 
and  Transitional  Housing  Demonstration 
Program  and  (2)  In  special  circumstances, 
could  provide  funding  for  proposato  that 
promote  particularly  innovative  approaches 
to  aatlsfying  the  Iwr**^****  and  loog-term 
needs  of  the  homeless. 


Funds  under  the  Supplemental  Assistance 
Program  would  be  made  available  to  supple- 
ment asstotance  received  uitder  the  Emer- 
gency Shelter  Grants  Program  and  the 
Transltioital  Housing  Demonstration  Pro- 
gram to  meet  the  needs  of  special  popula- 
tion groups  and  to  make  use  of  underuti- 
lised public  buildings,  and  to  provide  com- 
prehensive asstoitanoe  for  particularly  Inno- 
vative programs  or  alternative  methods  of 
meeting  the  immediate  and  long-term  needs 
of  the  homeless.  Funds  not  reserved  30  days 
before  the  end  of  the  ftoeal  year  shaU  be 
made  available  prior  to  the  close  of  that 
fiscal  year. 

Assistance  would  be  provided  in  the  form 
of  advances  for  capital  cosU  such  as  major 
rehabilitation,  grants  for  moderate  rehabili- 
tation and  grants  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
cipients of  advances  would  be  required  to 
psy  100  percent  of  the  advance  If  the 
project  ceases  to  be  used  to  benefit  home- 
less persons  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  facility  to  no  longer  needed  to  assist 
the  homeless  and  the  facility  will  continue 
to  be  used  for  the  direct  benefit  of  lower 
Income  persons.  The  amount  of  the  advance 
the  recipient  would  be  required  to  repay 
would  be  reduced  by  10  percent  for  each 
year  in  excess  of  10  year  that  the  property 
to  used  to  assist  the  homeless.  ReclpIenU  of 
advances  must  comply  with  requirements 
estabUsbed  by  the  Secretary  to  prevent  re- 
cipients from  unduly  benefitting  from  any 
sale  or  disposlUon.  Such  requirements  shall 
not  apply  to  a  sale  or  disposition  that  re- 
sults In  the  project  ijeing  used  for  the  direct 
benefit  of  lower  Income  persons. 

The  conference  report  includes  the  selec- 
Uon  criteria  in  the  House  bill  with  a  modlf  1- 
caUon  that  requires  the  recipients  of  ad- 
vances to  sssure  that  they  will  operate  an 
assisted  facility  for  at  least  10  years.  The 
agreement  specifies  that  before  awarding 
assistance,  the  Secretary  must  determine 
that  the  appllcai^  has  made  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  use  aU  available  local  resources  and 
resources  available  under  other  provisions 
of  thto  title  and  that  other  resources  are  not 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  purpose  for 
which  assistance  to  being  sought.  Further, 
no  assistance  provided  under  thto  subUtte 
may  be  used  to  supplant  non-federal  re- 
sources provided  with  respect  to  any 
project.  The  conference  report  also  contains 
definitions  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 

the  program.  *,.*,,». 

The  conference  report  requires  that  (I)  a 
noUce  of  funding  availability  (NOPA)  shaU 
be  published  no  later  than  30  days  after  ap- 
propriations become  available;  (b)  appllca- 
Uons  be  submitted  no  Uter  than  80  days 
after  pubUcaUon  of  the  NOPA;  and  (3)  final 
selection  of  appIicaUons  for  assistance  be 
completed  no  Uter  than  90  days  after  pubU- 
caUon  of  the  NOPA. 

The  conference  report  provides  for  the  in- 
volvement of  the  Secretary  of  HHS  in  re- 
viewing those  porUons  of  grant  applications 
reUting  to  outpaUent  health  services.  It  to 
the  Intent  of  the  conferees  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  HHS  ShaU  attempt  to  negotiate  with 
the  applicant  if  the  proposal  as  It  relates  to 
out-paUent  health  services  to  determined  to 
be  impracticable.  Only  as  a  final  resort,  and 
after  negoUaUons  with  the  appUcant,  shaU 
the  Secretary  of  HHS  recommend  that  the 
portion  of  the  grant  application  relatingto 
outpatient  health  services  not  be  funded. 
The  HHS  Secretary's  binding  decision  as  to 
the  outpaUent  health  services  porUon  ^an 
appUcation  would  not  preclude  the  HUD 
Secretary's  decision  on  the  remainder  of 
that  appUcaUon;  thus,  disapproval  by  the 


former  would  not  require  disapproval  by  the 
latter.  However,  the  HUD  Secretary  could 
fund  the  remainder  of  the  appUcation  after 
finding  that  the  proposal  a)  to  superior  to 
other  applications  in  the  competition  de- 
signed   to    select    particularly    innovative 
projects  and  b)  could  not  be  funded  any 
other  way.  The  HUD  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  consult  with  the  HHS  Secretary  in 
developing  selection  criteria  for  grants  as 
they  relate  to  outpatient  health  services. 
The  conferees  expect  that  the  Secretary  of 
HHS  would  carry  out  hto  responsibilities 
under  thto  provision  through  the  Health 
Resources    and    Services    AdmlnistratlMi. 
which  will  admlntoter  the  Health  Services 
for  the   Homeless  Grant  Program  estab- 
lished under  "nUe  VI  of  thto  Act.  In  review- 
ing the  relevant  portions  of  these  grant  ap- 
plicaUon.    the    Secretary    of    HHS    shall 
Inform  the  HUD  Secretary  of  hto  recom- 
mendation  in   a   timely   manner  so   as   to 
ensure  that  the  Secretary  of  HUD  can  make 
the  final  selecUon  of  applications  within  the 
90-day  time  period  following  publlcatim  of 
the  NOPA. 


clicibiutt  or  rsuoioub  oaosinxsTioiw  io« 

CDBC  AMD  BOMKLBSS  ASSUTAMCZ  PUinM 

It  to  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  in  creat- 
Ing  programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
such  as  the  Community  Development  Block 
Grant    Program,    the    Emergency    Shelter 
Gnmts  Program  and  the  Transitional  Hous- 
ing Demonstration  Program,  and  in  provid- 
ing further  assistance  to  the  homeless  under 
thto  Act,  religious  organizations  and  organi- 
zations with  religious  affiliations  may  re- 
ceive federal  funds  if  constitutional  gulde- 
linea  are  f  oUowed  and  those  funds  are  pro- 
vided lor  secular  purposes  and  kept  separate 
from   sectarian    activtUea.    The    Conferees 
agree  with  and  endorse  the  intent  of  the 
House  Report  100-10,  Part  I.  that  accompa- 
nies the  House  bill  and  the  joint  statonent 
made  during  consideration  of  the  Senate 
amendment  on  April  9,  1987.  The  conferees 
expect  the  Department  to  move  quicAOy  to 
issue  clear  regulations  and  guidelines  gov- 
erning the  CDBG  and  homeless  assistance 
programs   that   permit   religious   organiza- 
tions and  organizations  with  religious  affili- 
ations to  use  federal  funds  under  the  condi- 
tions outlined  in  the  House  Report  (100-10, 
Parti). 

comfuifrrr  Dasirar  cam  as 
The  Conferees  recognize  the  value  of  com- 
munity design  centers  in  saslBt.lng  in  the 
design  of  facQlUes  funded  through  the 
Emergency  Shelter  OranU  Program,  the 
Supportive  Housing  Denonstration  Pro- 
cram and  Supplemental  Assistance  for  far 
duties  to  Assist  the  Homeless. 

StTBTTTLB  E— Miscnxsmous 
sacnoit  s  carnncAtioir  fkogbaii 
itat/iorteotton.— The  House  biU  authorized 
the  appnK>riatlon  of  an  additional  $90  mU- 
Uon  in  budget  authority  for  the  Sectimi  8 
Existing  Program  in  Fiscal  Year  1987.  The 
Senate  amendment  authorized  the  appro- 
priation of  an  additional  $50  mOUon  in 
budget  authority  for  the  Section  8  Existing 
Program  in  Ftoeal  Year  1987.  The  Confer- 
ence report  does  not  contain  either,  the 
House  or  Senate  provisions. 

£xempHon.-The  House  bill  contained  a 
provision  not  induded  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment which  exempted  thto  asstotance  from 
the  Income  ellgfbUity  restrictions  on  faml- 
Uea between  60  and  80  percent  of  rae^tn 
Income  estabUshed  under  Sec  16  of  the  1937 
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Houaliic  Act  TlM  Oonfcranoc  report  dooa 
not  contain  tbo  Boun  Protlalon. 

NoHflctMon  JtogirtrtMMni.— The  Houm 
bill  ««'«»«t»««H  a  proTlalon  not  included  in 
the  nnnatii  amandmant  which  required  the 
HUD  aecretary  to  eetahllah  requiremento 
for  the  adminlrtrmtion  of  thia  Section  S  aa- 
T*T^^~««  through  notice  ivued  within  M 
daya  of  enactment  and  exempted  tbeaere- 
quirementa  from  adminJatratire  or  HtTD 
rulemaklnc  requiramenta  eatabliahed  in 
either  Sec.  55S  of  Title  S  of  the  UJB.  Code  or 
Sec  7(o>  of  the  Departmental  Act.  The  con- 
ference report  doea  not  contain  the  House 


lOBoun  anusnjTATio]*  Aaaiar- 
amoLM  aooM  oocovaiict   (sao 


aacnoii  •  i 
roa 


iliiMortaaMoii.— The  Senate  amendment 
/wi^mtwjKi  a  pnnrlalon  not  Included  In  the 
Houae  biU  that  authorteed  $M  million  in  ad- 
dlUanal  budget  authority  In  Flacal  Tear 
IMT  for  Seettcn  •  Moderate  Rehabaitatlon 
OmtotaniT  under  Sec  MeXS)  of  the  IMT 
Hooainc  Act.  Thia  awWanoe  could  only  be 
ueed  in  oonneetion  with  the  rehabilitation 
of  ainite  room  oecupancjr  dwelllnga  (SROa) 
whlefa  are  defined  In  Sec  Wn)  of  the  1M7 
Act  The  Conference  report  contain*  the 
Senate  provlakm. 

rmmd  DMrttuMoN.— The  Senate  amend- 
ment wwtalned  a  pnnrlalon  not  included  In 
the  Houae  Mil  that  required  HUD  to  allo- 
cate fundi  through  a  National  competition 
which  conatden  the  need  for  the  amletanfif 
and  the  ability  to  carry  out  the  program. 
The  oonferenoe  report  oontalna  the  Senate 
prorWon. 

itppHcoMoN  Jtoqairewewt— The  Senate 
amendment  contained  a  provlaian  not  In- 
eluded  In  the  Houae  bill  that  required  appli- 
cants to  autamit  a  written  propoaal  contain- 
Inf:  the  tlM  and  eharactertstica  of  the  popu- 
lation within  the  appUcanU'  juriadlction 
that  would  occupy  SROe;  the  additional 
public  and  prlrate  reaouroea  that  the  appli- 
cant might  be  able  to  provide  in  connection 
with  the  program;  an  inventory  of  niitable 
houatng  stock  to  be  rehabillUted  with  the 
funda;  and  the  Intereat  expreaaed  In  partici- 
pating In  this  program  by  bulldera.  develop- 
ers and  others  (Including  profit  and  non- 
profit organlMtlnni).  The  conference  report 
contains  the  Senate  provision. 

UwMatloH.—Tht  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained a  provlaton  not  included  In  the  Houae 
bill  which  required  that  no  dty  or  urban 
county  shall  receive  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  total  program  aaslstanoe.  The  confer- 
ence report  contains  the  Senate  provision. 

Sofety  RemtiremenU.  —The  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  a  provision  not  Included  in 
the  House  bill  which  required  the  Installa- 
tion of  a  siHlnkler  system  that  protects  all 
malor  spaces,  hard  wired  smoke  detectors 
and  compliance  with  the  State  and  local  fire 
and  safety  requirements.  The  conference 
report  contains  the  Senate  provision. 

ReluMHtaiion.—Tb»  Senate  amendment 
contained  a  provision  not  included  tn  the 
Houae  bill  which  llmlto  the  total  Section  8 
moderate  rehabilitation  assistance  to  not 
more  than  $14,000  per  unit  plus  the  cost  of 
any  safety  festurea.  The  Senate  amendment 
authorlMa  the  Secretary  to  Increase  the  lim- 
itation by  a  reasonable  amount  to  accommo- 
date high  constniction  costs  or  stringent 
fire  or  building  codes.  The  conference 
report  contains  the  Senate  provision. 

Oontmet  TVnn  JteqwlremenL— The  Senate 
amendment  contained  a  provision  not  In- 
cluded  In  the  House  bill  which  required 
HUD  to  enter  Into  an  Annual  Contributions 
Contract  with  a  Public  Housing  Authority 


to  obligate  this  Section  8  Moderate  Reha- 
bilitation assistance  for  a  ten  year  period, 
required  that  amendments  which  Increase 
theee  contracts  be  available  for  the  remain- 
der  of  the  ten  years,  and  provided  HUD 
with  the  option  to  renew  the  contract  for  an 
additional  ten  year  period,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  appropriations.  The  confer- 
ence report  contains  the  Senate  provision. 

Occwpancy  Priority. —The  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  a  provision  not  included  in 
the  House  bill  which  required,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  that 
prlortty  be  given  to  homeless  iitdlvlduals  in 
occupying  the  rehabilitated  SROs.  The  con- 
ference report  contains  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

OOmCUinTT  DKVaLOrMBfT  BLOCK  OBAirr 

raooBAM  (CDao) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
Included  In  the  Senate  bill  which  amended 
Sec  10a(aK8>  of  the  1974  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  to  preserve  eligi- 
bility for  growing  urban  ooimties  under  the 
CDBO  formula  for  alloratlng  homeleas  as- 
sistance and  CDBO  funds.  The  conference 
report  contains  this  provision. 

TTTLB  V— IDPfTIFICATlOW  AND  USB 

OF  SURPLUS  FEDERAL  PROPERTY 

SBcnoH   SOI.   XDBrnrxcATioif  or  tmoKBun- 

uzxD  smTAau  luiutiios  /un>  moramr 

Section  303  of  the  Senate  amendment  re- 
quires each  executive  agency  to  identify 
exceas  property  under  Its  control  as  suitable 
for  uae  as  a  shelter  or  for  providing  services 
to  homeless  individuals.  Section  303  of  the 
Senate  amendment  requires  the  Administra- 
tor of  Oeneral  Services  to  report  the  avail- 
ability of  excess  property  for  such  use  to 
the  Interagency  Council  on  the  Homeleas 
and  to  revlae  such  report  every  90  days. 

Sections  302  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  the  House 
bill  (a)  require  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  Identify  underuti- 
liaed  public  buildings  and  other  real  proper- 
ty suitable  for  uae  for  facilities  to  assist  the 
homeless,  and  to  solicit  information  from 
other  Federal  agencies.  States,  and  local 
government  units  to  Identify  such  property; 
(b)  require  that  Secretary  to  take  appropri- 
ate actions,  in  accordance  with  other  Feder- 
al law,  to  make  such  property  available  to 
assist  the  homeless,  and  (c)  prohibit  Federal 
property  to  be  made  available  under  this 
section  except  through  use  of  leaaes  for  at 
least  1  year,  so  that  ownership  of  the  prop- 
erty shall  not  t>e  transferred  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  Houae  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Section  SOl(a)  of  the  conference  agreement 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  collect  Information 
about  Federal  public  buildings  and  other 
real  properties  which  controlling  agency 
heads  have  Identified  in  surveys  pursuant  to 
existing  requirements  of  law  as  underuti- 
liaed.  and  to  identify  those  properties  that 
are  suitable  for  use  for  facilities  to  aaaist  the 
homeless,  as  well  as  to  develop  sultabUlty 
criteria  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services. 

The  conferees  expect  that  controlling 
agency  heads  will  carry  out  the  surveys  and 
related  actions  required  under  existing  law, 
particularly  section  202(b)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  with  vigor  and  with  special  awareness 
of  the  urgent  need  to  which  property  identi- 
ned  as  suiUbie  for  facUiUea  to  aaaist  the 
homeless  can  be  put. 

The  conference  agreement  (section 
SOl(b))  also  requires  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 


ing and  Urban  Development  to  notify  the 
controlling  agency  head  of  property  the 
Secretary  has  identified  under  subsection 
(a);  thereafter  such  agency  head  ahall  aend 
a  reaponae  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Oeneral  Servloea  concerning  the 
agency  head's  Intention  to  declare  the  prop- 
erty exceas  In  accordance  with  applicable 
law  or  giving  reaaons  that  the  property 
cannot  be  declared  exceaa. 

The  conference  requirement  (aection 
SOKO)  alao  requires  the  Administrator  of 
Oeneral  Servlcea  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Servloea,  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  other  applicable  Federal  law, 
to  take  actions  necessary  to  make  the  prop- 
ertiea  Identified  as  suitable  available  for  uae 
for  facilities  to  assist  the  homeleas  operated 
by  private  nonprofit  organisations  and 
State  or  local  govemmenta. 

The  conference  agreement  (aection 
S01(d»  also  requires  that  properties  may  be 
made  available  under  this  section  only 
through  the  use  of  leases  for  at  least  1  year, 
so  that  ownership  of  the  property  is  not 
tranaferred  from  the  Federal  Government. 
It  declares  that  the  furnishing  of  property 
for  facilities  to  assist  the  homeleas  Is  a  per- 
mlaaible  use  In  the  protection  of  putdlc 
health  within  the  meaning  of  section  303<k) 
of  the  Federal  Property  Act  and  requirea 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices and  the  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Serv- 
ices to  Issue  regulations  permitting  leaaes 
for  such  pubic-health  purposes. 

The  conferees  expect  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Oeneral  Services  to  recognise 
fully  the  special  urgency  that  attaches  to 
the  need  for  such  use  of  these  properties 
and  to  give  priority  of  consideration  to  nec- 
essary leasehold-Interest  disposals. 

The  conference  agreement  (section  S01(e» 
alao  requires  that  the  Administrator  of  Oen- 
eral Services  shall  send  to  the  Congreas  and 
the  Interagency  Council  on  the  Homeleas 
quarterly  reports  on  implementation  of  this 
aection  that  will  Include  properties  identi- 
fied as  suitable  under  subsection  (a),  agency 
responses  to  such  Identifications,  and  ac- 
tions taken  to  make  the  property  available 
to  aaaist  the  homeieaa. 

aacnoR  soi.  maxiho  srnrLva  pkxsohai. 

PBOrmTT  AVAILABLX  TO  NOITPaonT  AGKNCUS 

The  Senate  amendment  (aection  3(M(a» 
amends  the  provision  of  the  Federal  Proper- 
ty Act  (section  303(J»  authorizing  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  transfer 
surplus  personal  property  to  the  appropri- 
ate State  surplus  property  agencies  for  do- 
nation to  eligible  recipient  organizations.  It 
specifically  amends  section  303(JX3XB)  of 
that  Act  to  asstire  that  nonprofit  tax- 
exempt  providers  of  assistance  to  homeleas 
are  eligible  to  receive  donable  surplus  per- 
sonal property  from  the  State  surplus  prop- 
erty agencies. 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  304(b)) 
also  provides  that  the  State  surplus  proper- 
ty agencies  will  make  Information  available 
about  property  usable  for  food,  shelter,  or 
other  services  for  the  homeless. 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  304(c)) 
also  provides  that  the  State  surplus  proper- 
ty agencies  will  distribute  property  Identi- 
fied pursuant  to  section  204  at  nominal  cost 
to  nonprofit  organizations  and  at  no  cost 
when  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
agree*  to  reimburse  the  State  surplus  prop- 
erty agency  for  care  and  hancflfaig  oosta. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  provision  with 
respect  to  making  surplus  property  avail- 
able. 


June  SS,  1987 

The  Houae  recedes  with  a  clarifying 
amendment  that  specificaUy  Identifies  pro- 
viders of  sMlstance  to  homeleas  individuals 
as  the  organizations  benefiting  from  nomi- 
nal cost  or  no  cost  of  donable  property. 

SecUon  306  of  the  Senate  amendment 
amends  section  203(jK3HB)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1049  to  assure  the  eligibility  for  donated 
surplus  personal  property  of  providers  of  as- 
sistance to  homeless  individuals.  The  Houae 
bill  has  no  such  provision. 

The  Senate  recede*.  This  language  Is  iden- 
tical to  that  contained  In  secUon  503(a)  of 
the  conference  agreement. 

TITLE  VI-HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE 

HOMELESS 

SuarrrLg  A— PamAXT  Hxalth  Saavicss  aito 

SUBSTAIICB  ABOSX  SBVICB 

1.  BSTABUSHlfXin  OP  GaAHT  nOORAlf 

(SBCnOH  SOI) 
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the  mentally  lU  homeless  for  mental  health 
services  to  other  providers  in  the  grantee's 
service  area.  Grantees  would  remain  respon- 
sible for  the  delivery  of.  or  arranging  for 
the  deUvery  of.  primary  care  and  substance 
abuse  treatment  services  to  the  homeless 
mentally  111  population,  as  specified  in  their 
approved  grant  appUcaUons.  The  precise 
mix  of  these  services  would  be  determined 
by  the  grantee,  consistent  with  the  needs 
specific  to  the  homeless  population  served 
by  the  grantee,  and  the  grant  and  matching 
funds  available.  In  the  provision  of  sub- 
stance abuse  services,  each  grantee  is  re- 
sponsible for  providing,  or  making  available 
through  contract,  to  the  extent  feasible,  a 
variety  of  treatment  environments  and  mo- 
daliUes.  including  detoxification  service* 
and  long-  and  short-term  residential  treat- 
ment provided  in  such  settings  as  half-way 
houses  and  social  model  homes. 
Effective  Date:  Enactment. 


HoutebiU 

The  Houae  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS).  acttag 
through  the  Administrator  of  the  Health 
Reaourcea  and  Services  Administration,  to 
make  grants  to  pubUc  or  private  nonprofit 
entiUes  to  provide  for  the  delivery  of  outpa- 
tient  health   services   (primary   care,   sub- 
stance abuse  treatment,  mental  health  serv- 
ices and  case  management)  to  homeless  In- 
dividuals. A  total  of  $75  million  U  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose  In 
FY  1987'  any  amounts  appropriated  would 
remain  available  untU  expended.  The  Secre- 
tary would  be  authorized  to  spend  up  to  $3 
million  of  this  amount  for  technical  assist- 
ance The  amount  of  the  grant  to  any  indl- 
viduia  grantee  could  not  exceed  75  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  services  for  which  the 
grant  was  made;  a  grantee  would  h»ye  to 
make  non-Federal   contributions  available 
for  the  remaining  25  percent  of  the  service 
costs,  except  in  the  case  of  certain  Commu- 
nity Health  Centers  receiving  funds  under 
section  330  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act. 
Oranteea  could  not  spend  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  their  grant  awards  on  administrative 
expenses. 
Senate  Amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
m»k>  granU  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
enUUes  to  provide  for  the  deUvery  of  outpa- 
Uent  health  services  to  homeless  indlvld- 
uala.  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  treatment  serv- 
loea to  homeless  Individuals,  and  mental 
health  services  to  homeless  individuals  »^o 
do  not  have  a  chronic  mental  illness.  The 
amendment  authorize*  the  approprlaUon  of 
$30  million  for  this  purpose  in  FY  1987  and 
an  additional  $30  million  in  FY  1988.  Of  the 
amounU  appropriated.  1.5  percent  ta  to  be 
allocated  to  Indian  tribea.  The  amendment 
does  not  authorize  funds  for  technical  as- 
sistance, does  not  contain  a  matching  re- 
quirement for  granteea  and  does  not  place  a 
limit  on  grantee  administrative  expenses. 
Conference  Agreement 

The  conference  agreement  foUows  the 
House  bill  with  two  modifications.  First,  the 
agreement  would  authorize  appropriaUons 
of  $50  million  in  FY  1987  and  $30  million  to 
FY  88;  any  amounU  appropriated  would 
remain  avaUable  through  the  flacal  year  f^- 
lowing  the  one  in  which  they  were  appn«)rt- 
ated.  Second,  the  agreement  would  allow 
grantees,  at  their  option,  to  use  their  grant 
funds  to  provide,  or  arrange  for  the  provi- 
sion of.  mental  health  aervlces  (including 
case  management  services)  to  homeleas  indi- 
viduals; grantees  would  be  reqxiired  to  refer 


«.   raovisioii  or  hkaltb  saavicas  to  thx 

ROKKLBSS     BY     KATIOWAL     HXALTH     SERVICE 
CORPS  (SBCTIOH  SOI) 


Current  Law 

A  population  group  which  has  a  shortage 
of  health  professionals  serving  it  may  be 
designated  as  a  "health  manpower  shortage 
area"  for  purposes  of  receiving  a  NaUonal 
Health  Service  Corps  (NHSC)  ProvWer. 
This  in  turn,  allows  placement  of  NHSC 
providers  to  serve  the  population  group 
even  though  the  geogrs*hlc  area  In  which 
the  group  Is  located  has  a  sufficient  number 
of  providers  to  serve  all  other  residents. 

HouMebiU 

Clarifies  that  homeless  individuals  may  be 
designated  as  a  population  group  with  a 
shortage  of  health  profeasionals  servlng^lt 
for  purposes  of  placement  of  NHSC  provid- 
ers. 
Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The   conference   agreement   follows   the 
House  bllL 

Effective  Date:  Enactment. 

S.  KXQXrOMMBn  OP  CEBTAIH  aTUUT  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  HOMELESSIIESS  (SBCTIOH  SOS) 

House  biU 

The  House  bill  requires  each  SUte  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  extent  to  which  its  dein- 
stitutionalization poUcies  are  contributing 
to  the  problem  of  homeleasness  and  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  HHS. 
The  Secretary  is  directed  to  summarize  the 
individual  State  reports  for  the  Congress. 
Senate  amendment 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bUl  with  a  modlf  icaUon  requiring  the 
Secretary,  within  18  months  of  enactmwit, 
to  conduct  and  submit  to  the  CongrM  a 
study  of  the  extent  to  which  the  deinsUtu- 
tionallzation  policies  in  each  State  are  owi- 
tributlng  to  the  problem  of  homeless. 

SffecHve  Date:  Enactment. 

4.  APPUCABILITT  OP  WOBKPABE  BBQUlBEifEHTB 

HoutebiU 

The  House  blU  provides  that  grant  funds 
under  this  Act  may  not  be  expended  in  any 
SUte  that  doea  not  by  Uw  require  an  able- 
bodied,  mentally  competent  homelea* 
person  to  participate  in  work  requirement 
programs  if  the  person  Is  receiving  servlcea 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 


SenaUbiU 

No  provision. 
Conference  agreement 

The   conference   agreement   follows   the 
Senate  amendment. 

Subtitle  B— Comnmmr  MEirrAL  Health 

Services 

b.  btabubhlfeht  op  block  craitt  pboobam 

POR  services  TO  HOMELESS  IXDIVIDUALS 
WHO  ARE  <«ROHICALLT  MBHTALLT  ILL  (SEC- 
TIOR  «11> 

HoutebiU 

No  provision. 
Senate  amendment 

The  amendment  would  authorize  appro- 
priations of  $55  mUUon  In  FY  1987  and  such 
sums  as  necessary  in  FY  1988  for  an  Emer- 
gency Assistance  for  Homeless  Mentally  ul 
Individuals  Block  Grant.  SUtes  would  be  re- 
quired to  use  amounts  allotted  to  them  for 
onergency  projects  for  homeless  Individuals 
who  have  chronic  mental  illness.  Including 
outreach,  outpatient  mental  health  servlcea, 
tz«ining,  case  management,  and  supportive 
and  supervisory  services.  Of  the  amounta 
appropriated.  1.5  percent  would  be  aUocated 
among  Indian  tribes.  No  more  than  3  per- 
cent could  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to  pay 
the   costs   of   administration,    and   States 
could  spend  no  more  than  4  percent  of 
amounts  allotted  to  them  for  administra- 
tion   Funds  would  be  aUotted  among  the 
SUtes  on  the  basis  of  the  aUocaUon  f  ormuU 
under  the  Ctommunlty  Development  Bloa 
Grant;  each  State  would  receive  a  minimum 
aUotment  of  <me  half  of  one  percent  of  the 
amount    available    for    aUotment.    Statea 
would  not  be  required  to  contribute  any 
non-Federal    matching    fimds    for    mental 
health  services  for  the  homeless. 
Conference  agreement 

The   conference   agreement   follows   the 
Senate  amendment  with  the  f  oUowlng  modl- 
ficaUons.  First.  $35  milUon  would  be  author- 
teed to  be  appropriated  in  FY  1987  and  such 
sums  as  necessary  in  FY  1988.  The  Secre- 
tary would  not  be  aUowed  to  use  2%  of  any 
funds  appropriated  under  this  authority  for 
administration:     instead,     the     conferees 
expect  that  the  Department  will  provide  the 
support  necessary  to  administer  this  pro- 
gram. Funds  would  be  allotted  among  the 
States  based  upon  the  raUo  of  the  popuU- 
Uon  of  each  SUte  which  Uvea  in  urbjuiteed 
areas  to  the  total  populaUon  in  the  United 
States  living  in  urbanized  areas.  Each  State 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  a  minimum  ^- 
lotment  of  $275,000.  To  assure  each  State 
this  T"*"'""""    the   allotments   to  Statea 
under  the  formula  in  excess  of  $375,000  are 
proportionately    reduced.    In   Fiscal    Year 
1987.  the  formula  prescribed  by  the  agree- 
ment would  allocate  funds  among  the  States 
In  accordance  with  the  f  oUowing  table: 


ESfilATED  STATE  ALLOniEinS  POR  HOIIELESS  BASED  OH 
URBAN  POPULATION 
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Under  the  oonferenoe  acreement.  States 
would  be  required  to  make  available  non- 
Federal  contributioiia  (In  cash  or  In  Und)  of 
$1  for  every  $3  In  Federal  funds  allotted.  In 
meeting  this  3S  percent  matching  require- 
ment, the  conferees  intend  that  States  be 
allowed  to  provide  the  matching  funds 
during  the  course  of  the  period  covered  by 
the  grant  award. 

Kffective  Dolt:  Enactment. 

S.  OOMMUltirT    MKNTAL  HXALTH  SEBVICIS  DD(- 

MmaATioN  raojccTS  roa  HoiixLns  nfoi- 

TISOALS    WHO    AKK    CHROHICALLT    MXHTAIXT 

nj.  <sacnoii  «iii 
Current  law 

The  NaUonal  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
■irtminlstcrs  the  Community  Support  Pro- 
gram (CSP),  a  demonstration  program  for 
the  provision  of  community-baaed  servlcea 
to  chronically  mentaUy  111  adults  and  chil- 
dren. Current  appropriations  for  CSP  in  FY 
1987  are  $15  million. 
HovtebiU 

The  House  bill  authorises  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $2S  mUlion  in  FT  1987  for 
CSP  demonstration  granU  limited  to  provid- 
ing community-based  services  to  chronically 
mentally  ill  Individuals  who  are  homeless  or 
at  risk  of  homelessneas.  Funds  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  would  remain  available 
until  expended. 

SenaU  amtndmetU 

No  provision. 
CoK/ertnce  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
Bouse  biU  with  a  modification  authorizing 
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110  million  In  FT  1987  for  CSP  demoiMtr»- 
tlon  grants  for  community-baaed  servlees  to 
chronically  mentally  ill  individuals  who  are 
homeless  or  at  risk  of  hotnetaasneas.  Funds 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  would  rsmaln 
available  through  FT  1988. 
Mff^etivt  dote-  Enactment. 
T.  ooufuinTT  DnfONsnuTioii  paojacia  roa 

«tOOWOL    AMB     DSDO     ABDSX    TaSAIliBrT    OT 
■OMSLasS  UiDIVlSOALS  (SaCTIOII  sia> 

tfowseMO 

No  provision. 
SenaU  ametidmtnt 

The  Senate  amendment  would  Increase 
the  authoriaation  for  the  Alcohol.  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Block  Grant  for 
FT  1987  by  $M  million  from  $576  million  to 
$888  million.  States  would  be  required  to 
use  their  Increased  allocations  from  this  au- 
thority for  the  provision  of  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  services  for 
homeless  individuals  who  are  alcohollca.  al- 
cohol abuaers.  or  drug  abusers. 
Confmnce  agnement 

The  conference  agreement  directs  the  Sec- 
retary, acting  through  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism (NIAAA).  to  make  grants  to.  and 
enter  into  contracts  or  cooperative  agree- 
ments with,  community-based  public  and 
private  nonprofit  entitles  to  develop  and 
provide  alcohol  and  dr\ig  abuse  treatment 
services  for  homeless  individuals.  The  agree- 
ment authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $10 
million  in  FY  1987  for  this  purpose.  Funds 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  would  remain 
available  through  FY  1988.  In  implementing 
this  program,  the  Director  of  NIAAA  Is  di- 
rected to  consult  with  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse. 

Effective  date:  Enactment. 
TITLE      Vn— EDUCATION.      TRAINING 
AND    COMMUNITY    SERVICES    PRO- 
GRAMS 

SuBTrrLX  A— AouLT  EIddcatioii  worn  the 
Hoa 


The  Senate  recedes  to  the  House  amend- 
ment with  modifications. 

In  recogniUon  of  the  fact  that  existing 
adult  basic  education  may  not  currently  be 
available  to  the  homeless,  an  amendment  is 
made  to  the  Adult  Basic  Education  Act  to 
ensure  that  homeless  individuals  are  eligible 
for  adult  education  services.  In  addition,  a 
new  program  is  established  in  which  state 
educational  agencies  will  be  awarded  grants 
to  develop  and  Implement  programs  of  tu- 
toring to  improve  literacy  and  basic  skills  re- 
mediation for  homeless  individuals. 
Subtitle  B— Education  pok  Hoicxlcbs 

CHILDRBf  AKD  YOUTH 

The  House  recedes  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment with  modifications. 

The  Conferees  have  agreed  on  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  explanation  to  Subtitle  B: 

The  increasing  number  of  homeless  fami- 
lies with  children  and  nuuiway  and  home- 
leas  youth  is  of  great  concern  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conferees.  Out  of  29  cities  sur- 
veyed by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors.  17 
reported  that  homeless  children  were 
denied  access  to  education.  As  these  families 
move  In  order  to  secure  housing— often  only 
temporary  housing— children  may  shift 
from  one  school  attendance  area  to  another, 
or  from  one  school  district  to  another.  Edu- 
cation is  often  disrupted  which  lowers  stu- 
dent achievement,  reduces  attendance,  and 
Increases  the  risk  that  a  student  will  drop 
out  of  school  completely.  Travelers  Aid 
International  and  the  Child  Welfare  League 


report  that  only  43%  of  school-age  homeless 
children  currently  attend  achool. 

Indications  are  that  the  problem  is  not  Im- 
proving. The  U.8.  Department  of  WniMing 
and  Urban  Development  estimated  that 
350.000  persons  were  homeless  in  1984.  Cur- 
rent ectlmatea  by  the  National  CoallUon  for 
the  Homeless  are  that  as  many  as  S  million 
individuals  may  be  homeless.  Washington 
dty  officials  reported  a  500  percent  Increase 
in  the  number  of  homeless  famOlea  seeking 
shelter  just  this  year. 

The  purpose  of  this  subtitle  is  to  make 
plain  the  Intent  and  policy  of  Congress  that 
every  child  of  a  homeless  family  and  each 
homeless  youth  be  provided  the  same  oppor- 
tunities to  receive  free,  appropriate  educa- 
tlorua  services  as  children  who  are  residents 
of  the  state.  No  child  or  youth  should  be 
denied  aooeas  to  any  educational  services 
simply  because  he  or  she  is  homeless.  Of 
particular  concern  are  potential  disputes  be- 
tween school  districts  over  the  placement  of 
these  children,  which  could  result  In  the 
homeless  being  denied  an  education  in  any 
school  district. 

To  assist  in  carrying  out  this  purpose.  It  Is 
the  Intent  of  Congress  that  every  state, 
upon  receiving  funds  authorized  for  this 
purpose,  designate  or  esUblish  an  office  of 
Coordinator  of  Education  of  Homeless  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  who  will  report  to  the  State 
School  Superintendent  or  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  SUte  Educational  Agency.  The 
Coordinator's  responsibilities  will  include 
the  development  and  implementation  of  a 
state  plan  regarding  the  education  of  home- 
less children  and  youth.  This  plan  must  pro- 
vide for  continuation  of  a  homeless  child's 
or  youth's  education  in  the  school  district  of 
origin  or  the  school  district  in  which  the 
child  or  youth  is  living,  whichever  Is  In  the 
best  interest  of  the  child  or  youth.  The  plan 
must  also  contain  a  meciianism  to  resolve 
disputes  which  arise  between  and  within 
local  educational  agencies  regarding  the  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  educational  serv- 
ices to  homeless  children  located  therein  in 
an  exi>edltloua  and  timely  manner. 

The  plan  shall  assure  that  homeless  chil- 
dren and  youth  have  access  to  educational 
services  comparable  to  those  offered  to 
other  students  In  that  particular  school  for 
which  they  are  otherwise  eligible.  Including 
compensatory  educational  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged;  and  educational  programs 
for  the  handicapped  and  for  students  with 
limited  Englls^  proficiency,  vocational  edu- 
cation programs;  and  gifted  and  talented 
programs.  The  Conferees  intend  that  serv- 
ices such  as  school  meals  and  transportation 
be  provided  at  the  same  level  and  to  the 
same  degree  as  those  offered  to  other  stu- 
denU  in  that  particular  school.  Access  to 
these  services  shall  not  be  compromised 
solely  because  a  child  or  youth  is  homeless. 
The  plan  shall  assure  that  student  records 
of  a  homeless  child  or  youth  are  available  in 
a  timely  fashion  when  that  individual  enters 
a  new  achool  district. 

In  addition,  the  Coordinator  will  be  re- 
spoiuible  for  obtaining  data  on  the  numt>er 
and  location  of  homeless  children  and  youth 
ttu^ughout  the  sUte.  and  identifying  what 
the  special  needs  are  of  this  population, 
what  difficulties  arise  in  placement  of  these 
youngsters  In  school,  and  what  is  being  done 
to  resolve  these  difficulties.  Reports  con- 
taining this  Information  are  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Education  by  December 
31,  1987  and  December  31,  1988.  The  Secre- 
tary, in  turn.  Is  to  submit  this  Information 
to  the  Congress  within  30  days  of  lU  receipt. 


This  subUtle  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Education  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  on  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  this  subtitle  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year.  It  Is  Intended  that 
this  report  encompass  related  activities  con- 
ducted by  all  sUtes.  even  if  not  all  states 
participate  in  the  program  authorized 
herein.  This  report  should  Include  informa- 
tion about  homeless  children  and  youth 
who  are  not  attending  achool.  in  order  to 
provide  the  Congress  with  current  informa- 
tion. 

SmnrrLS  C— Jos  TRAnrafo  roa  the 
HoMBLXss  Demohstration  Project 
The  conference  agreement  accepted  the 
Senate  amendment  to  establish  a  Job  train- 
ing demonstration  project  for  the  homeless. 
It  ■'■"  accepts  the  amendments  to  JTPA  in- 
cluded in  the  House  biU.  Jilnor  technical 
Improvements  were  made  to  both  of  these 
provisions  in  conference. 
Con/'erence  oiTreemenf 

The  conference  agreement  establishes  a 
competitive  grant  program  for  Job  training 
demonstration  projects.  The  Secretary  may 
award  contracts  to  SUte  and  local  public 
agencies,  private  nonprofit  organizations, 
private  businesses,  and  other  appropriate 
entities  to  carry  out  this  Title.  Grant  appli- 
cants must  provide.  In  addition  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  proposed  Job  training  activities, 
plans  for  obtaining  referrals  of  homeless  in- 
dividuals to  their  project  and  care  providers. 
Additionally,  a  grant  applicant  must  de- 
scribe plans  to  offer  in-shelter  outreach  and 
assessment  and  pre-employment  services 
where  practicable,  and  other  similar  activi- 
ties that  wlU  Increase  participation  in  their 
project.  Performance  standards  must  be 
identified  and  assurances  must  be  given  by 
the  applicant  that  a  preliminary  project 
evaluation  will  be  completed  not  later  than 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  funding.  AppU- 
cants  must  also  provide  assurances  that 
they  will  pay  the  10-50  percent  non-Pederal 
share  for  the  project  activities  either  In 
cash  or  kind. 

The  job  training  demonstration  grants 
may  be  used  to  contract  for  or  to  provide 
the  basic  skills,  remedial,  or  basic  literacy 
Instruction,  or  for  Job  counseling.  Job 
search,  or  Job  preparatory  training  (e.g.. 
resume  writing).  Any  other  activities  de- 
scribed in  section  204  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  which  will  assist  in  achiev- 
ing the  objectives  of  this  tiUe  may  be 
funded. 

An  evaluation  of  each  grant  program  must 
be  completed  by  the  Secretary  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  for  which  the  project  was 
funded,  and  reported  to  and  reviewed  by  the 
Interagency  Council  on  the  Homeless.  The 
Secretary  shall  prepare  a  final  report  and 
recommendations  not  later  than  six  months 
prior  to  the  termination  of  this  demonstra- 
tion program.  This  report  shall  also  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Interagency  Council.  The 
CouncU.  In  turn,  will  make  recommenda- 
tlorw  to  Congress  and  the  President  about 
the  need  for  subsequent  legislation  based  on 
the  results  of  this  three  year  demonstration 
project. 

The  conferees  recognize  that  homeless- 
ness  is  an  on-going  problem  that  will  not  be 
solved  by  a  ahort-term  demonstration  pro- 
gram, but  acknowledges  that  additional  in- 
formation and  data  are  necessary  before  a 
detailed  national  policy  on  training  for  the 
homeless  may  be  developed.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  conferees  that  these  program 
evaluations  provide  a  source  of  information 
and  direction  for  the  future  of  job  training 
programs  for  homeless  Americans. 


The  conferees  are  concerned  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  have  sufficient  funds  at  his 
discretion  to  conduct  this  demonstration.  If. 
however,  sufficient  funds  are  not  appropri- 
ated for  thl«  program,  the  conferees  do  not 
expect  the  Secretary  to  draw  funds  away 
from  other  worthwhile  programs,  in  par- 
Uciilar.  those  in  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act. 

SiTBTrrLx  D— EifEROEHCY  C^mnnfrrr 
Services  Homeless  Grant  Program 
House  bill 

The  House  bill  provides  $46  million  for 
the  Commimity  Services  Block  Grant  for 
Community  Action  Programs.  The  money  is 
to  be  used  to  provide  services  to  meet  the 
critically  urgent  needs  of  the  homeless. 
Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  $20  mil- 
lion for  the  Community  Services  Block 
Grant  with  monies  to  be  made  available  to 
Community  Action  Programs  as  well  as 
other  eligible  entities  who  obtained  a  waiver 
from  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  under  the  provision  of  Public  Law 
98-139.  The  money  is  to  be  used  for  the  pro- 
vision of  services  to  meet  the  critically 
urgent  needs  of  the  homeless. 
Conference  agreement 

The  Conference  agreement  adopts  the 
House  bill  with  one  modification  by  provid- 
ing support  for  "eligible  entitles."  In  provid- 
ing support  under  this  legislation  for  "eligi- 
ble entities"  designated  under  the  Commu- 
nity Services  Block  Grant,  the  Committee 
has  recognized  that  the  vast  majority  of 
such  entities  are  community  action  agencies 
and  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  or- 
ganizations, which  have  shown  a  distinct 
ability  to  provide  a  broad  range  of  needed 
services  to  the  homeless.  Although  states 
are  technically  permitted  to  select  eligible 
entitles  other  than  community  action  agen- 
cies and  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker 
organizations  to  administer  projects  for  the 
homeless,  the  Conferees  urge  states  to  uti- 
lize community  action  agencies  and  migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworkers  organizations  In 
administering  homeless  projects  under  sub- 
title D  of  this  Act. 

SOBTITLE  E— MlSCELLAMBOUS  PROVISIONS 
HOMELESS  CHILDREN  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  Included  In  the  House  bill  which 
authorized  HHS  to  provide  a  demonstration 
grant  for  a  special  research  project  to  study 
the  underlying  causes  of  youth  homeless- 
ness  and  required  the  HHS  Secretary  to 
provide  up  to  a  $50,000  grant  from  funds  ap- 
propriated under  Section  426  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1987.  The  con- 
ference report  contains  this  provision. 

TITLE  Vm— PCXJD  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
THE  HOMELESS 

The  differences  between  title  V  of  the 
Hoxue  bill,  comparable  provisions  of  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  below, 
except  for  clerical  corrections,  conforming 
changes  made  necessary  by  agreements 
reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor  draft- 
ing and  clarifying  changes. 

(1)  Annual  Adjustment  of  Income 
EuGiBiLiTT  Standards 

The  Hovae  bill  requires  that  food  stamp 
Income  eligibility  standards  be  annually  ad- 
justed each  October  1.  (Sec.  501.)  The  effect 
of  this  provision  will  be  to  change  the  date 
when  the  annual  inflation  adjustment  is 
made  to  the  food  stamp  Income  eligibility 
standards,    from    July    1    to    October    1. 


(Note.— Under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977, 
households  whose  income  ezceeda  the 
InctHne  eligibility  standards  are  Ineligible 
for  food  stamps.  Currently,  there  are  two 
such  income  standards:) 

(a)  For  all  households,  net  Income  (income 
reduced  by  all  exclusions  and  deductions) 
cannot  exceed  100  percent  of  the  poverty 
line. 

(b)  For  households  not  containing  an  el- 
derly or  disabled  member.  Income  reduced 
by  exclusions  (but  before  deductions  are 
taken)  cannot  exceed  130  peroent  of  the 
poverty  line.) 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision  with  an  amendment 
making  it  effective  July  1.  1988.  (Sec.  80S.) 
The  currently  scheduled  July  1.  1988.  ad- 
justment will  be  postponed  until  October  1, 
1988.  and  future  adjustments  will  occur 
each  October  1  thereafter. 

(2)  Ineligibility  for  Eaxned  Income 
Deduction 
The  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  currently 
allows  a  deduction  from  earned  Income  to 
(x>ver  taxes,  mandatory  deductions  from 
tMiychecks.  and  other  work  expenses  of  em- 
ployed persons.  The  amount  of  the  deduc- 
tion is  20  percent  of  earned  income. 

The  House  bUl  prohibits  aUowing  this  20 
percent  deduction  In  establishing  claims 
against  households  with  respect  to  any 
earned  Income  that  the  household  has  been 
proven  (In  a  food  stamp  disqualification  pro- 
ceeding) to  have  willfully  or  fraudulently 
failed  to  report  in  a  timely  manner.  (Sec 
502.) 

The  SeruUe  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The    Conference    substitute    adopts    the 
House   provision   with   an   amendment   to 
make  it  effective  and  implemented  45  days 
after  enactment  of  the  bill  and  Including 
the  House  provision  (described  In  Item  8(b)) 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  amend- 
ment made  by  the  provision.  (Sec.  805.) 
(3)  tixataa  Shelter  Expense  C^eiling 
(Currently  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977,    when   computing    Income   for    food 
stamp  purposes,  a  deduction  Is  allowed  to 
the  extent  that  shelter  costs  (e.g.,  rent  or 
mortgage,  utilities.  Insurance.  l>aslc  service 
fee  for  one  telephone,  and  property  taxes) 
exceed  50  percent  of  net  household  income 
(Incomes  after  all  other  deductions  and  all 
exclusions   have  been  taken).  Thus,  if  a 
household's  net  income  is  $400  a  month  and 
its  shelter  costs  total  $250  a  month,  it  would 
receive  a  $50  excess  shelter  cost  deduction. 
[250-(.5x400)=50]     Its    income    for    food 
stamp  purposes  would  be  $350  per  month, 
which  amount  would  be  used  to  determine 
its    level     of    food    stamps.     t$400     net 
Income -$50  excess  shelter  deduction =$350] 
However,  under  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  the 
miiTimiim  allowable  amount  of  the  excess 
shelter   cost   deduction   is   now   $149   per 
month  In  the  48  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  (with  comparable  caps  of  $260. 
$213.   $182.   and   $111   for   Alaska,   Hawaii, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  respecUvely), 
inflation-indexed  each  October  1. 

The  House  bill  Increases  the  ceiling  on  the 
deduction  to  $168  per  month  In  the  48 
SUtes  and  the  District  of  ColumbU  (with 
comparable  ceilings  of  $292.  $239.  $204,  and 
$124  a  month  In  Alaska.  Hawaii.  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  respecUvely)  beginning 
October  1.  1987.  (Sees.  503  and  509(a)(3).) 

The  Senate  amendment  changes  the  way 
in  which  the  annual  Inflation  adjustments 
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to  the  oeilinsa  u«  computed.  (Non.— The 
ceilings  are  now  adjusted  baaed  on  changw 
In  the  (a)  shelter  component  of  houatng 
casta  (exclusive  of  homeowners'  costs  and 
intlT'**"*"'—  and  repair  eosts).  and  (b)  fuel 
and  utilities  oomponenu  of  houstnc  costs.  In 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  All  Urban 
Consumers.)  The  Sntote  amendment  pro- 
Tldea  for  a  new  calculation  for  October  1. 
IMT,  baaed  on  a  reoompuUtlon.  over  the  24- 
month  period  endlnc  June  30.  1987.  of 
chances  uainc  the  full  shelter  component 
(Indudlnc  bomeowoers'  costs  and  mainte- 
nance and  repair  costs),  and  makes  this  new 
method  of  adjiirtlrg  the  ceilings  the  rule  for 
future  adjustments.  It  Is  estimated  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  that  the 
Senate  provision  would  lead  to  a  new  ceiUng 
of  1158  per  month  (or  the  4S  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  beginning  In  October 
l9m.(Sec.  803(b>(l).> 

The  Conjtrtnee  substitute  adopts  the 
Htmae  provision  with  an  amendment— 

(a)  eaUbllah  the  oelllncs  at  «1«4.  $$38S. 
$334.  $1M.  and  3131  (for  the  4S  contiguous 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Alaska. 
Hawaii.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  re- 
spectively), effective  October  1.  1M7:  and 

(b)  requiring  that,  effective  beginning 
With  the  October  1.  IMS.  adjustment,  the 
ceilings  will  be  adjusted  to  reflect  changes 
In  the  shelter  (including  homeowners'  costs 
and  maintenance  and  repair  costs  In  addi- 
tion to  rentera'  costs),  fuel,  and  utilities 
components  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  All  Urban  Consumers  for  the  12  months 
ending  the  preceding  June  30.  rounded  to 
the  nearest  lower  dollar  Increment.  (Sec. 
808.) 

(4)  TmBS  Purrr  Patmbtts  roa  CBtTAix 

HOUSOKI 

The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  19T7,  In  section 
S<dXl).  currently  excludes  from  Income 
"any  gain  or  benefit  which  Is  not  in  the 
form  of  money  payable  directly  to  a  house- 
hold." But  section  S<k)  of  the  Act.  in  para- 
graph ( 1  >.  requires  that  certain  specified  as- 
sistance provided  to  a  third  party  on  behalf 
of  a  food  stamp  household  by  a  State  or 
local  government  be  considered  as  money 
paid  directly  to  the  household,  for  puri>oses 
of  section  5(dKl).  The  assistance  specified 
In  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (k)  Is:  Bene- 
fits for  living  expenses  under  a  State  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  program 
or  a  general  assistance  program.  Paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (k>  provides  that  para- 
graph (1)  will  not  apply  to— 

(a)  medical  aasistanoe. 

(b)  child  care  sssistsno, 

(c)  energy  assistance. 

(d)  assistance  provided  by  a  State  or  local 
housing  authority,  or 

(e)  emergency  and  special  assistance  (to 
the  extent  excluded  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture). 

(NoTC— Under  current  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture policy,  a  portion  of  any  public  as- 
sistance (such  as  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children)  or  general  assistance 
(State  or  locally  funded  aid)  grant  paid  to  a 
hotel  owner  or  landlord  on  behalf  of  a  food 
stamp  household  Is  counted  as  Income  for 
food  stamp  purposes.) 

The  tfoitse  bill  adds  to  paragnph  (3)  of 
section  5(k)  a  sixth  category  of  benefits  ex- 
empted from  paragraph  (1)  of  section  5(k> 
(and  thus  excludes  from  food  stamp 
Income),  as  follows:  housing  assistance  pay- 
ments made  to  a  third  party  on  behalf  of  a 
household  residing  In  temporary  housing.  If 
the  temporary  housing  unit  provided  as  a 
result  of  such  assistance  lacks  facilities  for 
the  preparation  and  cooking  of  hot  meals  or 


the  refrigerated  storage  of  food  for  home 
consumption.  (Sec.  B04.) 

The  SenaU  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Con/ertnce  substitute  adopts  the 
Hou»e  provision  with  an  amendment 
.wkiwy  It  effective  for  the  period  beginning 
90  days  after  enactment  of  the  bill  and 
ending  September  30.  1989.  and  Including 
the  Houae  provision  (described  in  Item  8(b)) 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  amend- 
ment made  by  the  provision.  (Sec.  807.) 

The  reference  in  this  provision  to  facilities 
for  the  preparation  and  cooking  of  food 
refers  to  facilities  that  would  allow  a  house- 
hold to  buy  and  cook  food  the  way  house- 
holds in  normal  living  arrangements  can. 
The  presence  of  a  hot-plate  or  a  low-boy  or 
counter-level  refrigerator,  capable  of  storing 
food  for  only  a  few  days  at  a  time,  would 
not  constitute  adequate  cooking  facilities 
and  would  not  be  cause  for  denying  a  house- 
hold the  benefit  of  this  provision. 

(5)  iMPLXifKirrATioN  or  Sktioh  5(k)(2)  or 
THX  Fyx>i>  St  KMT  Act 

The  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  added  the 
provision  to  section  5(k)(2)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  stating  that  assistance 
provided  to  a  third  party  on  behalf  of  a 
household  by  a  State  or  local  government 
shall  be  excluded  from  Income  (or  food 
stamp  purposes  if  the  payments  represent 
"emergency  and  special  assistance,  to  the 
extent  excluded  in  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary." 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  the  De- 
partment of  A<ri<nilture  to  Issue  regulations 
to  carry  out  this  provision  of  section  &(k>(2) 
30  days  after  enactment  of  the  l>ill.  (Sec 
808.) 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The    Confererice    substitute    deletes    the 
Senate  provision. 
(8)  Paovioaio  Pood  Stamp  Informatioii  to 

THSHOMBLnS 

The  House  biU  (sec.  505)  and  the  SenaU 
amendment  (sec.  804)  contain  substantially 
similar  provisions  to  authorize  the  provision 
of  food  stamp  Information  to  the  homeless. 

The  House  bill  allows  for  50  percent  Fed- 
eral funding  of  State  "outreach"  targeted 
on  the  homeless  while  the  Senate  amend- 
ment allows  for  50  percent  Federal  funding 
of  State  "Informational  activities"  designed 
to  reach  the  homeless.  (Non.— See  also 
item  (9),  which  explains  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  bill  and  Senate  amendment 
in  describing  the  homeless  population.) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment 
making  it  effective  on  enactment  of  the  bill. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  expected 
to  issue  Interim  regulations  on  this  matter 
as  soon  as  practicable:  and  it  Is  expected 
that  State  agencies  will  be  able  to  claim  re- 
imbursement for  those  informational  activi- 
ties initiated  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  regula- 
tions only  to  the  extent  they  are  covered 
under  the  regulations.  (Sec.  808.) 
(7)  DisTmnunoH  or  Surplus  CoiofODmu 

(A>  TTPtS  OP  COIOfODmBS 

Under  current  law.  the  Temporary  Einer- 
gency  Food  Assistance  Program  (TEFAP)  (7 
U.S.C.  612c  note)  distributes  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  surplus  commodities  by 
providing  these  commodities  to  States  for 
distribution  under  TEFAP  rules.  The  SUte 
may  distribute  the  commodities  to  needy 
persons  itself  or  use  local  distribution  orga- 
nizations. 

The  House  bill,  at  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State,  allows  the  Department  of 


Agriculture  to  distribute  up  to  14  million 
pounds  of  cheese  annually  (in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1988.  1989,  and  1990)  under 
TEFAP.  subject  to  appropriations  in  ad- 
vance. Such  distributions  would  l>e  in  addi- 
tion to  commodities  allocated  through 
TEFAP  under  cturent  law.  (Sec.  506.) 

The  Semite  amendment,  at  the  request  of 
the  Governor  of  a  State,  reouires  that  flour 
and  commeal  be  distributed  and  alloxos  for 
the  distribution  of  cheese,  butter,  nonfat 
dry  milk,  rice,  and  honey,  during  such  fiscal 
years,  in  addition  to  normal  allocations,  sub- 
ject to  appropriations  in  advance.  There  are 
no  limits  in  the  Senate  bill  on  the  amounts 
to  be  distributed.  (Sec.  812.) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment  to 
require  the  distribution  of  flour  and  com- 
meal, and  up  to  14  million  pounds  of  cheese, 
in  fiscal  year  1988  in  addition  to  normal  al- 
locations and  reallocations,  subject  to  ap- 
propriations in  advance.  (Sec.  812.) 

It  is  the  expectation  of  the  conferees  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  expand 
the  use  of  surplus  commodities  through 
TEFAP  and.  in  particular,  will  meet  all  the 
requests  for  flour  and  commeal  made  by 
the  executive  officers  of  the  States  who 
have  certified  need  pursuant  to  subsection 
(aK2)  of  new  section  202A.  The  conferees 
note  the  large  quantities  of  CCC  wheat  and 
com  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
projection  of  continuing  large  CCC  stocks  in 
the  coming  years.  The  conferees  believe 
that  persons  qualified  for  TEFAP  commod- 
ities should  be  able  to  receive  adequate 
quantities  of  flour  and  commeal  and  expect 
the  Department  to  make  these  commodities 
available  for  distribution  within  the  States. 

(B>  KOTiPiCATiOH  OP  coiroasss 
The  House  bill  requires  that  Congress  be 
notified  each  time  a  request  for  TEFAP  ad- 
ditional commodities  Is  made  by  a  Governor. 
(Sec.  506.) 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision.  (Sec.  812.) 

(C)  vARixrr  OP  (XJimoorms 
The  Senate  amendment  requires  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  distribute  a  "va- 
riety of  commodities  and  products  thereof 
that  are  most  useful  to  eligible  recipient 
agencies  "  under  TEFAP.  (Sec.  811.) 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment 
making  the  provision  effective  on  enact- 
ment of  the  biU.  (Sec.  812.) 

(D>  PKDBUU.  TSPAP  PUmillC  PHOVtDKD  TO 
STATES 

Under  current  law,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture provides  850  million  annually  In 
funding  to  States,  through  a  formula  based 
on  the  number  of  persons  below  the  poverty 
line  and  the  number  of  unemployed  In  the 
State,  to  cover  such  TEFAP  administrative 
costs  as  transportation,  food  storage,  han- 
dling, and  salaries. 

The  House  bill  and  Senate  amendment 
provide  different  levels  of  funding  for  State 
TEFAP  administrative  ex|]enses  for  differ- 
ent years  as  noted  below: 
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(NOTB.— Current  Uw  provides  an  authori- 
zation of  850  million  for  such  appropria- 
Uons  in  fiscal  year  1987.) 

The  SencUe  amendment  also  contains  a 
second  TEFAP  authorization  provision  for 
1987  and  1988.  (Sec.  813.)  The  levels  set  by 
SenaU  section  813  are  $80  million  for  fiscal 
year  1987  and  $70  million  for  fiscal  year 
1988. 

The  Conference  subsUtute  adopts  the 
SenaU  provision  with  an  amendment  au- 
thorizing an  appropriation  of  $50  million  in 
fiscal  year  1988  only.  (Sec.  813.)  (Note.— See 
also  item  (e)  below.) 

(S)  TXPAP  rXTKKSIOlI 

The  House  bill  authorizes  the  operation  of 
the  Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assistance 
Program   untU   September   30,    1990.    (Sec. 

507(b).) 

The  SenaU  amendment  authorizes  the  op- 
eration of  the  program  until  September  30, 
1988.  (Sec.  814(a).) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopU  the 
Senate  provision.  (Sec.  814(a).) 

The  conferees  note  that,  under  section 
303B(a)  of  the  Temporary  Emergency  Food 
Assistance  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
must  provide  the  commodities  made  avail- 
able under  TEFAP  "as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible". However,  the  conferees  are  aware  of 
problems  that  the  SUtes  are  experiencing 
due  to  late  deliveries  of  commodities  under 
TEFAP.  Therefore,  the  conferees  expect 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  make  im- 
mediate improvements  in  the  timing  of  its 
commodity  distributions  with  the  goal  of 
ensuring  d»?livery  of  a  SUte's  full  allotment 
by  the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month,  where 
appropriate. 

(P»  COirPOUflNG  AMDtDMKirr 

Section  210(c)  of  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Food  Assistance  Act  requires  the  pub- 
lication in  the  Federal  Register,  prior  to 
each  fiscal  year  in  which  the  program  is  in 
effect,  of  an  estimate  of  the  commodities 
that  likely  will  be  available  under  the  pro- 
gram during  the  coming  year. 

The  SenaU  amendment  extends  the  appli- 
cabUity  of  section  210(c)  to  the  expiration 
date  of  TEFAP  specified  in  section  212  (see 
also  Item  (e)  above).  (Sec.  814(b).) 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
SenaU  provision.  (Sec.  814(b).) 

(8)  Eppsctivx  Dates  ai»d  iMPLXuxirrATiOH 

(A)  REOULATORY  I1IPLE»«1«TAT10K 

The  House  bill  provides  that  regoilatlons 
must  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture not  later  than  July  1.  1987,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  title  V  of  the  bill.  (Sec. 
508.) 

The  SenaU  amendment  requires  that  the 
comparable  provisions  thereof  be  imple- 
mented as  soon  as  practicable  but  not  later 
than  160  days  after  enactment  of  the  bill 
except  for  section  803  (annual  adjustments 
to  the  standard  deduction),  which  is  to 
become  effective  October  1.  1987  (see  item 
(ID),  and  section  806  (the  ImplemenUtlon 
of  the  vendor  payment  exclusions  in  the 
Ftood  Security  Act  of  1985),  for  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  required  to 
Issue  rules  30  days  after  enactment  of  the 
bill  (see  item  (5)).  (Sec  821.) 


The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
SenaU  provision  with  amendments— 

(1)  adopting  the  implementation  schedule 
reflected  in  the  descriptions  of  individual 
items;  and 

(U)  deleting  the  reference  to  regulations 
relating  to  vendor  payment  exclusions. 

(S)  EPPECrrVE  DATES 

•nue-  V  of  the  House  bill  ts  to  take  effect 
on  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill,  except  that 
sections  502.  504.  and  505  (see  items  (2),  (4). 
and  (6),  respectively)  would  take  effect  on 
the  date  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  issues 
rules  to  implement  those  provisions,  but  not 
later  than  July  1.  1987.  The  amendments 
made  by  sections  502  and  504  (see  items  (2) 
and  (4),  respectively)  would  not  apply  to  any 
household  for  any  month  beginning  before 
the  effective  dates  of  such  sections.  The 
House  bill  further  provides  that  sections  503 
and  506  are  to  take  effect  on  October  1, 1987 
(see  items  (3)  and  (7Ka).  respectively).  (Sees. 
508  and  509.) 

The  SenaU  amendment  requires  that  the 
comparable  provisions  thereof  become  effec- 
tive and  Implemented  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  enactment  of  the  bill,  but  not  later 
than  160  days  after  enactment,  except  for 
sections  803  and  806,  described  in  item  (a) 
alMve.  (Sec.  821.) 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  ef- 
fective date  provisions  reflected  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  individual  items;  and  the  Con- 
ference substitute  adopts  the  House  provi- 
sion relating  to  the  application  of  amend- 
ments (see  Items  (2)  and  (4)). 

(9)  DEPnnnoN  op  Homeless 
The  SenaU  amendment  defines  the  term 

"homeless  individual"  as  an  individual  with- 
out a  fixed,  regular,  and  adequate  nighttime 
residence  or  an  individual  whose  primary 
residence  is  a  welfare  hotel  or  homeless 
shelter,  a  halfway  house  (a  temporary  resi- 
dence for  those  intended  to  be  institutional- 
ized), a  temporary  accommodation  in  the 
residence  of  another,  or  a  place  not  designed 
for.  or  ordinarily  used  as,  a  regular  sleeping 
accommodation  for  humans.  (Sec.  802.) 
(NoTX.— The  term  "homeless"  appears  in 
sections  804  (information  directed  at  the 
homeless)  and  806  (expedited  service  for  the 
homeless)  of  the  SenaU  amendment  (see 
items  (6)  and  (12).) 

The  House  bill  does  not  define  the  term 
"homeless"  but  provides,  in  section  506  (see 
item  (6)),  that  outreach  may  be  directed  to 
"households  that  do  not  reside  in  perma- 
nent dwellings  and  households  that  have  no 
fixed  mailing  addresses ". 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
SenaU  provision  with  an  amendment— 

(a)  changing  the  reference  to  "fixed,  regu- 
lar, and  adequate"  nighttime  residence  to  a 
reference  to  "fixed  and  regular"  nighttime 
residence:  and 

(b)  making  the  provision  effective  on  en- 
actment of  the  bill.  (Sec.  801.) 

(10)  Household  CoMPOsmoR 
The  I\)od  Stamp  Act  of  1977  generally 

prohibits  parents  and  children,  and  siblings, 
from  being  considered  as  separate  house- 
holds for  food  stamp  purposes  if  they  live 
together.  Unrelated  persons  who  Uve  to- 
gether can  be  considered  separate  food 
stamp  households  if  they  purchase  food  and 
prepare  meals  separately. 

The  SenaU  amendment  allows  a  sibling, 
with  minor  chUdren.  to  live  together  with  a 
sibling  and  yet  l>e  considered  a  separate 
household  if  the  person  with  minor  children 
purchases  food  and  prepares  meals  sepa- 
rately from  the  other  person.  The  SenaU 
amendment  also  allows  three  generations 


living  together  to  form  two  s^>arate  house- 
holds if  the  parents  with  mloor  children 
purchase  and  prepare  meals  separately  from 
the  grandparento.  (Sec  801.) 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The    Conference    substitute    adopts    the 

SenaU     provision     with     an     amendment 

making  it  effective  October  1.  1987.  (Sec 

802.) 

(11)  Ahhual  Adjustments  to  the  Siahdaxd 

DXDUCnOH 

The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  currently 
provides  for  a  standard  deduction  to  be  sub- 
tracted from  monthly  household  income— 
the  level  Is  now  $99  per  month.  That 
amount  is  adjusted  aimually  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
All  Urban  Consimiers  for  aU  items  other 
than  food  and  the  homeowners'  costs  and 
maintenance  and  repair  componmts  of 
bousing  costs. 

The  SenaU  amendment,  in  section  803(a). 
provides  that  beginning  October  1,  1987. 
changes  in  the  homeowners'  costs  and  main- 
tenance and  repair  component  will  also  be 
included  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  used 
to  adjust  the  standard  deduction.  This  pro- 
vision conforms  to  the  indexing  change 
found  in  section  803(b)  of  the  SenaU 
amendment  relating  to  the  excess  shelter 
expense  deduction  (see  item  (3)). 

The  House  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
SenaU  provision  Including  the  SenaU  effec- 
Uve  date  of  Octol>er  1,  1987.  (Sec  805.) 
( 12)  Expedited  Servicx 
The  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  currently 
provides  that  otherwise  eligible  households 
with  gross  income  less  than  $150  per  month 
and  liquid  resources  (cash  on  hand  or  read- 
Uy  available)  not  exceeding  $100  are  entitled 
to  receive  food  stamp  benefits  in  five  calen- 
dar days.  Instead  of  within  the  normal  30- 
day  processing  period. 

The  SenaU  amendment  extends  this  flve- 
day  expedited  service  requirement  to  home- 
less individuals  otherwise  eUgible,  and  to 
households  whose  combined  gross  income 
and  liquid  resources  is  less  than  monthly 
rent  and  utUities  if  they  are  otherwise  eligi- 
ble. (Sec.  806.)  (NoTE.-See  also  Item  (9). 
which  describes  the  definition  of  the  term 
'homeless  individual"  under  the  SenaU 
amendment.) 

The  House  biU  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  ConfereTice  subsUtute  adopts  the 
SenaU  provision,  including  the  SenaU  effec- 
tive date  (as  soon  as  practicable  but  not 
later  than  160  days  after  enactment). 

The  conferees  intend  that  this  provision 
expanding  the  availability  of  expedited  serv- 
ice apply  only  to  those  households  that  oth- 
erwise meet  food  stamp  eligibUity  standards. 
Including  rules  governing  household  compo- 
siUon  and  the  eUglbillty  of  those  in  insUtu- 
tlons.  (Sec.  809.) 

TITLE  IX- VETERANS'  PROVISIONS 
SenaU  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  provi- 
sions which  would: 

Authorize  the  Veterans'  AdministraUon, 
during  FYs  1987,  1988,  and  1989,  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  veterans'  and  certain 
other  organizations  to  sell  to  them— for  con- 
sideration the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  determines  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Government,  the  VA's  home  loan  guar- 
anty program,  and  the  solvency  of  the  VA's 
Loan  Guaranty  Revolving  Fund— for  use  as 
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■b«lt«n  for  hometaH  vetenns  oerUln  bard- 
(o-mU  dwelUnga  from  the  VA'i  inTentofr  of 
propwtlM  aoqulTCd  m  a  nault  of  dafaulta 
on  VAlosnt. 

AuthorlM  the  VA.  <turlnt  FTa  IMT.  IMS. 

Bd  19M,  to  lease  to  thoae  aame  klndi  of  or- 


and  19M,  to  lease  to  those  same  klndi  of  or- 
ganiYrn~M  undenitlllMd  VA  facUlUee  for 
use  as  emergency  sbeltera  for  homeless  vet- 


Require  the  VA  (1)  to  inventory  dwelUnss 
tt  has  held  for  more  than  IS  months  after 
post-default  acqulslUon  and  underutUteed 
VA  faculties  In  order  to  Identify  those  that 
might  be  suitable  for  sale  or  lease  and  (2)  to 
notify  the  organlsatloos  described  above  of 
the  avallabUlty  of  such  dwellings  and  faeOl- 


Requlre  the  VA  to  establish  a  pUot  pro- 
gram, for  at  least  S  years  In  ten  geographic 
areas  with  significant  populations  of  home- 
less veterans,  whereby  various  activities 
would  be  undertaken  to  improve  the  VA's 
ability  to  assist  homsless  veterans  and  their 


Require  the  VA  to  report  on  (1)  lU  out- 
reach efforts  in  FYs  1086  and  1»87  to  assist 
homeless  veterans  to  receive  certain  bene- 
fits and  sei  vices  for  which  they  may  be  eli- 
gible, and  (S)  any  plans  to  increase  those  ef- 
forts. 

Require  the  VA.  in  coordination  with  any 
Federal  coordinating  body.  and.  as  appropri- 
ate, in  conjunction  with  carrying  out  other 
programs  under  the  Senate  amendment,  to 
conduct  a  survey  to  estimate  the  number 
and  service-periods  of  veterans  who  are 
homeless  and  what  veterans'  benefiU  and 
services  they  would  likely  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive. 

Require  the  VA.  as  part  of  a  statutory 
report  on  the  treatment  of  chronicaUy  men- 
tally ill  veterans,  to  provide  information  on 
the  numbers  of  veterans  furnished  inpatient 
psychiatric  care  by  the  VA  In  FYs  19M 
through  1967.  together  with  an  analysis  of 
any  change  in  the  numbers  of  veterans  fur- 
nished or  expected  to  be  furnished  such 
care  during  that  period  covered  by  the 
report. 

Provide  for  the  continuation  beyond  FY 
1M7  of  the  VA's  authority  to  contract  for 
community-baaed  psychiatric  residential 
care  for  certain  veterans  with  chronic 
mental  illness  (CMI)  disabilities,  and 
expand  that  authority  to  include  care  for 
veterans  who  need  such  care  for  a  service- 
connected  CMI  disability. 

Require  the  VA  to  carry  out  a  2M  year 
pUot  program— spending  up  to  $25  million 
in  FYs  1987.  1988,  and  1989— of  contracting 
for  community-based  residential  care  for 
homeless  veterans  suffering  from  CMI  dis- 
abilities, and  to  sulimit  a  report,  by  Febru- 
ary 1989,  on  the  first  18  months'  experience 
under  this  pilot  program. 

Authorize  (30  million  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Veterans'  Job  Training  Act  (VJTA) 
for  FYs  1987  and  1988— by  extending 
through  FYs  1987  and  1988  the  current  FY 
1980  authorization  of  appropriations  of  865 
million,  of  which  $35  million  was  appropri- 
ated for  FY  1988:  make  eligible  for  the 
VJTA  program  without  satisfying  the 
length-of -unemployment  criterion  those  un- 
employed veterans  who  are  homeless  or  who 
have  service-connected  disabilities  rated  at 
30  percent  or  more:  and  postpone  by  ap- 
proximately 6  months  the  deadlines  for  vet- 
erans to  apply  for  VJTA  participation,  from 
July  2.  1987.  to  December  31.  1987.  and  to 
enter  training,  from  January  2.  1988,  to 
June  30. 1988. 

Require  the  VA.  without  diminishing  the 
conversion  of  VA  hospital-care  beds  to  nurs- 


ing-home-care beds,  to  convert  uiMlenitlllMd 
space  in  VA  facilities  (located  in  urban  areas 
having  significant  numbers  of  homeless  vet- 
erans) to  BOO  domlcfllary-care  beds  primarily 
for  the  care  of  homeless  veterans  unless  it  is 
impracticable  to  do  so. 
HouiebiU 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provisions. 
Confertnct  offreement 

The  conference  agreement  contains  only 
the  provisions  authorixlng  VJTA  appropria- 
tions and  extending  the  deadlines  for  VJTA 
participation. 

The  conferees  note  that  all  of  the  Senate 
provisions  were  also  psssnrt  by  the  Senate 
on  March  31.  1987,  in  8.  477.  the  proposed 
"Homeless  Veterans'  Assistance  Act  of 
1987".  which  has  been  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Thus,  the 
provisions  not  included  in  the  conference 
agreement  will  be  considered  in  the  context 
of  S.  447.  to  which  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  plans  to  give  expeditious 
consideration  in  the  next  several  weeks. 

From  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  for  consideration  of  sees. 
1  and  2.  TiUe  I  (except  sees.  101  (a),  (b).  (h). 
and  (D).  and  Title  IV  of  the  House  bill  and 
sees.  1  through  3.  Title  rv.  and  "Htle  X 
(except  sees.  1003  and  lOOS)  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  modifications  committed 
to  conference: 

FSKMAKD  J.  St  OnutAiR. 

HxnT  B.  OONZALB. 

Waltxb  E.  FAUimoT. 
MR.  Ouua. 
Baucx  F.  VBrro, 

ROBKKT  OABCIA. 

BAKiirrFiAjnc. 
CHALMXasP.  Wtuk. 
Obobos  C.  Wortlst. 

MAXGK  ROUKXMA. 

Tom  Ridob. 
From  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  for  consideration  of  Title 
in  (except  sec.  3C2).  and  Title  VI  of  the 
House  bill  and  Title  I.  TiUe  III  (parts  A  and 
B),  and  sec.  1005  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  modifications  committed  to  conference; 

FDUfiUfD  J.  St  Okkmaih. 

Hkniit  B.  Oomzaliz. 

Baucx  P.  Vnrro. 

Chaucxbs  p.  Wtux. 

Tom  Rntox. 
From  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, for  consideration  of  sec.  101  (a)  and 
(b).  Title  II.  Title  III  (except  sec.  302).  and 
TiUe  VI  of  the  House  bill  and  Title  I.  TlUe 
III  (parts  A  and  B).  TlUe  V.  and  sec.  1005  of 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  modifications 
committed  to  conference: 

JOHH  D.  DlHCKLL. 
HXlfKY  A.  Waxmah. 
MiCKKT  LXLANO, 

From  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  for  consideration  of  sec.  101  (h)  and 
(1)  and  'nUe  VI  of  the  House  bill  and  mUe 
III  (part  C).  "ntle  VI.  Title  VII.  sec.  1003. 
and  sec.  1005  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  conunltted  to  conference: 

Augustus  F.  Hawkins. 

WiixiAM  D.  Ford. 

Joseph  M.  Oatdos, 

Jim  Jxpvoros, 

Bill  Oooduno. 
From  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,   for 
consideration  of  Title  V  of  the  House  bill 
and  Title  VIII  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  modifications  committed  to  conference: 

E  DK  LA  Oakza. 

Laoif  E.  Panxtta, 

Haklxy  O.  Staogbxs,  Jr„ 


Bnxl 

TomIjBwxs. 
From  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Oper- 
ations, for  consideration  of  sec.  302  of  the 
House  bill  and  Title  II  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  modifications  committed  to  con- 
ferenre: 

jAcsBaooKS, 

CaSBISS  COLUMS, 
FSAinC  HOBTO>, 

From  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
for  consideration  of  Title  IX  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  modifications  committed 
to  conference: 

O.V.  MOBTOOMBBT, 
E>OR  BDWABOS, 

MabctKaptub. 
Watms  Dowdt. 
Jbbbt  Solomoh. 
JoKM  Paul 

HAMMXBSCHMnrr. 

Manaoen  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

For  consideration  of  all  matters: 
Alak  Cbamstoii, 
Obobob  MmniBLL, 
Lawton  C^ilxs, 
Makk  O.  Hatfield. 
Pbtx  V.  DoMxifici, 

For  oonsideraUon  of  Titles  I.  II.  and  IIL 

JOKH  OLKKN. 
JBPP  BlIfCAMAH. 

Albbbt  Oobb,  Jr., 
JohmHbxiiz, 
For  consideration  of  'HUe  rV: 
Don  Ribolx, 
Paul  SABBAmta, 
Alak  J.  Dixon, 
Jim  Sassbb, 

JORMHBUfZ, 

Altonsb  M.  D'Amato, 
Krr  Bond, 
For  consideration  of  Titles  V.  VI,  and  VII: 

E^WABO  M.  KXIfllXDT. 
HOWABD  M.  MXIZBITBAOM. 
CRBISTOPHXB  J.  DODD. 

Dahibl  Patrick 

MOYltlHAlf, 

Orxin  O.  Hatch, 

Robkxt  T.  Statporo. 

Lowell  P.  Wbickxr.  Jr.. 
For  consideration  of  Title  VIII: 

Patrick  Lbaht, 

Tom  Habkik, 

johh  mxlcrxb. 

Richard  O.  Lugab. 

Rudy  Boschwitz. 
For  consideration  of  Title  IX: 

Alan  C^ranstoii, 

Spark  Matsunaga. 

Dennis  DxConcini, 

Prank  H.  Murkowski. 

Alan  K.  Simpson, 
Manaoen  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore,  entered,  was  grant- 
ed to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rhodes)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous materials: ) 

Mr.  OiifGRicH  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DAififmxTKR.  for  60  minutes. 
June  25.  30,  and  July  1. 

Mr.  OiucAM.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  OucKMAif)  to  revise  and 
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extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Akhxthzio.  for  6  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  his  own 
request)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  materi- 
al:) 

Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  for  8  minutes. 

today. 
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HJl.  191.  An  act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Peace  Garden  on  a  site  to  be 
selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and 

H.J.  Res.  178.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  25, 1987.  as  "NaUonal  C:atfish  Day." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rhodes)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CouoHUK. 

Mr.  Crahe. 

Mr.  Pawell. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GucKMAH)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Andesson  in  10  instances. 

Bir.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

VLr.  Browk  of  California  In  10  in- 
stances. 

Ii4r.  AiTNunzio  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  JoifES  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bower  of  Tennessee  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Garcia  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dtson. 

Mr.  LiFiHSKi. 

Mr.  HoTKR. 

Mr.  Pascell  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  BomoR  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Aspnf . 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced his  signature  to  an  enrolled 
Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

S-I.  Res.  86.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  28,  1987,  as  "National  Immigrants 
I>ay." 


SENATE  BILLS  REPERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  52.  An  act  to  direct  the  cooperation  of 
certain  Federal  entitles  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Continental  Scientific  Drilling 
Program;  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Science.  Space,  and 
Technology. 

S.  640.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the  dty  of 
Dickinson,  ND;  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1383.  An  act  to  make  certain  technical 
corrections  to  H.R.  2.  the  Surface  Transpor- 
Utlon  and  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
Act  of  1987;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  and  Transportation. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing date  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

On  June  19,  1987: 

HJ.  Res.  106.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  19,  1987.  as  "American  Gospel  Arts 
Day." 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  and 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore: 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  (jKDNZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  22  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  June  23,  1987.  at  12 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1629.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  the 
agency's  annual  report  for  calendar  year 
1985.  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C.  2252(aK3):  to 
the  Committee  on  AgricxUture. 

1630.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Office  of  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs.  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting  the  final  version  of  Tab  C  to 
accompany  the  report  on  a  comprehensive 
drug  interdiction  program  previously  sub- 
mitted by  the  Attorney  General,  In  his  ca- 
pacity as  Chairman,  National  Drug  Policy 
Board  (Ex.  Com.  No.  1601),  pursuant  to 
PubUc  Law  99-661;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1631.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  SUtes,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1632.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  Department's 
Office  of  Inspector  General  for  the  period 
October  1.  1986  through  March  31,  1987. 
pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  3524(a);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


1833.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral. General  Accounting  Office.  transmlV 
ting  a  list  of  all  General  Accounting  Otfloe 
reports  issued  during  May  1987,  pursuant  to 
31  X3S.C.  719(h);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operatkms. 

1834.  A  letter  from  the  D^uty  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Resource  Manage- 
ment and  Support),  transmitting  the  De- 
tMTtment's  flscal  year  1986  r^Mrt  on  the  ac- 
tuarial status  of  the  military  retirement 
system,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  9503(aKlKB): 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

1635.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Capital  Planning  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  Commission's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1986.  pursuant  to  5 
UJS.C.  552(d);  to  the  Ctommlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1636.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  In  OC8  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

1637.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
UJS.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

1638.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  leglBlatlon  to  amend  pro- 
visions of  the  Bankruptcy  C<xle  governing 
the  powers  of  a  bankruptcy  court  and  the 
effect  of  automatic  stays  as  they  relate  to 
certain  multlfamily  mortgages  or  other 
loans  Insured  or  held  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1639.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel, 
U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army's  investi- 
gation into  allegations  of  violations  of  law 
and  regulations  by  a  contractor  of  the  Army 
Education  Onter.  Fort  Meade.  MD.  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  1206(bK5XA);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

1640.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  a  lease  prospectus  to  satify 
the  housing  needs  of  the  Census  Bureau  as 
part  of  their  preparations  for  the  1990  De- 
cennial Census  of  Population  and  Housing, 
pursuant  to  40  U.S.C.  606(a):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works  and  TransporUtlon. 

1641.  A  letter  from  the  United  SUtes 
Trade  Representative,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  approve  the  Inter- 
national convention  on  the  harmonized 
commodity  description  and  coding  system, 
to  authorize  the  implementation  In  the  UA 
Customs  tariff  of  the  harmonized  system 
nomenclature  esUblished  IntematlonaUy  by 
the  convention,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1642.  A  letter  from  the  (Chairman,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
the  Commission's  100th  annual  report 
which  summarizes  its  activities  during  fiscal 
year  1986,  pursuant  to  49  UJ8.C.  10311, 
10311  nt.,  10386,  10706(h),  and  10731(bK3); 
jointly;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  PubUc  Works  and  Tranfljor- 
tation. 

1643.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board,  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  trans- 
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June  9S,  1987 


mXUhm  A  Nport  on  tlw  aetuartel  ■Utui  of 
Um  imOroad  raUnBMDt  ayaUm.  puiauant  to 
4S  VAC.  nif-l  (Pub.  L.  M-T6.  MC  SOS). 
JoliiUy.  to  tlM  OommlttaM  on  ■oemr  and 
rsiMMiifM  ^jMt  Wbjtb  and  itf<iani 

1644.  A  tottar  from  ttia  OomptroUer  Oen- 
aral.  Oanaral  Aooounttnc  Ofltoe.  tranamlt- 
ttac  a  raport  of  the  accnejr^  qualified  opln- 
lon  OB  the  Panama  Ouial  ConmlaBton'a  fi- 
nancial ■lalHiiaiili  for  the  yean  ended  Sep- 
tember 30.  IMS  and  1M4:  aepante  raporta 
OB  the  Ooounlmlon's  Internal  aocountinc 
eontroii  and  on  Ita  oompUanoe  with  lawa 
and  rectttetlona  foUov  the  oplnk»  (OAO/ 
AniD-87-4;  June  IMT),  punuant  to  tt 
UAC  MOl-SSTl  (IMS):  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mltteea  on  Ooverament  Operations  and 
Merchant  Marine  and  Plaherlea. 

IMS.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Kueigy,  tranamlttlnc  a  draft  of  proposed 
toilalarVwi  to  authorlae  oonitnxrtlon  of  a 
monitored  reCrterable  storace:  Jointly,  to 
the  OoamUtteea  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  Bneny  and  Commerce. 


1163    referred   to    the    Committee   of   the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


United  States:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
EXTENSIC.4S  OF  REMARKS 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  <dauae  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  prlnUnc  and  ref eren<x  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

IPunuant  to  the  order  of  tKe  Hoiue  on  June 

It,  /M7,  the  following  report  wa$  /tied  on 

June  19,  IMTJ 

ST  GERMAIN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conferenoe  report  on  HJl.  586  (Rept.  100- 
174).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

{Submitted  June  22. 1$»1] 

Mr.  ORAT  of  Pennsylvania:  Committee  of 
conference.  Conference  report  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  93  (Rept  100-175). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DDfOELL:  Committee  on  Knergy  and 
Commerce.  Houae  Concurrent  Resolution 
SO.  Concurrent  resolution  concerning  the 
encouracement  and  support  for  Internation- 
al negotiations,  pursiuuit  to  section  156  of 
the  Oean  Air  Act.  by  the  President  to  devel- 
op a  protocol  to  the  Vienna  Convention  for 
the  Protection  of  the  Osone  Layer  setting 
forth  standards  and  regulations  to  protect 
the  stratosphere  from  the  adverse  effects  of 
chlorofluorocartxMis.  (Rept.  100-176.  Pt.  1). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  GORDON:  Committee  on  Rules. 
Houae  Resolution  306.  Resolution  waiving 
certain  points  of  order  against  consideration 
of  H.R.  2712.  A  bill  "taking  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1988.  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Rept.  100-177).  Referred  to  the  Houae  Cal- 
endar. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  RE- 
PORTED  BILL  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  Rule  X  the  follow- 
Inc  action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 
[Tlte  foUoufing  action  occurred  on  June  19, 

1M7] 
H.R.    1163.    The    Committee    on    Public 
Works  and  Transportation  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  U.R.   1163.  H.R. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MARKET  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Lnrr.  Mr.  Rimauw.  Mr.  BaTAirr,  Mr. 
iMLum.   Mr.   Swnr.   Mrs.   Coixnia. 
and  Mr.  BotrcRxa): 
H  Jl.  2736.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  automat- 
ic termination  date  from  the  cable  must- 
carry  regulations  of  the  Pederal  Communi- 
cations Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Miss   SCHNEIDER   (for   herself, 
Mr.  LujAM,  and  Mr.  BaowR  of  Cali- 
fornia): 
H.R.  2737.  A  bill  to  direct  the  cooperation 
of  certain  Pederal  entities  In  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  ContlnentAl  Scientific  Drilling 
Program;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Sci- 
ence. Space  and  Technology  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ijrmi  of  Michigan): 
HJl.  2738.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  serv- 
ices furnished  by  a  clinical  soci&l  worlier  are 
covered  under  part  B  of  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram when  furnished  by  a  health  mainte- 
nance organisation  to  a  member  of  that  or- 
ganization; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  144.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  relations  between  Vietnam  and 
the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


CRISIS  IN  KOREA 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

135.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  rela- 
tive to  U.S.  naval  task  forces  and  commer- 
cial shipping:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

136.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  exchange 
students  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

137.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  the  Choc- 
taw Indian  community  of  Louisiana:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

138.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  the 
Kemp's  Ridley  sea  turtle:  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  introduced  a  bUl 

(H.R.  3739)  to  clear  certain  impediments  to 

the  licensing  of  a  vessel  for  employment  in 

the  coastwlde  trade  and  fisheries  of  the 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  51:  Mr.  Saso.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Bobski, 
and  Mr.  Foolixtta. 

YLR.  378:  Mr.  SmTR  of  Iowa  aiul  Mr. 
Owsm  of  Utah. 

HJl.  737:  Ui.  MASnmz.  Mr.  Owm  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Sonnxx,  Mr.  PBoha*,  Mr. 
PKrm.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  HAWKisa,  Mr.  Nkal. 
Mrs.  Msms  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Muxpht,  Mr. 
HowABB,  and  Mra.  Bozxa. 

H.R.  778:  Mr.  MaaKXT. 

HJt  8M:  Mr.  Bskmaii. 

B.A.  1016:  Ms.  SLADORm  of  New  York. 

H.R.  1144:  Mr.  Gascia.  Mr.  MAxnins,  Mr. 
Oanz.  Mr.  Picklx.  and  Mr.  TowNa. 

H.R.  1173:  Mr.  Bbbman. 

H.R.  1187:  Mr.  Eouurr  and  Mr.  ScHxnsx. 

HJl.  1310:  Mr.  Taukx. 

H.R.  1609:  Mr.  Vxkto  and  Mr.  Wxiaa. 

H.R.  1742:  Mr.  SroKxa. 

H.R.  1766:  Ui.  Lbath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Huck- 
ABT,  and  Mr.  Blilxt. 

H.R.  1783:  Mr.  Gacoc.  Mr.  MacKat,  Mr. 
SisiSKT.  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Txaxlix. 

H.R.  2138:  Mr.  LaFalcx. 

H.R.  2318:  Mr.  Batxman,  Mr.  LAMCASTxa. 
Mrs.  BomxY.  Mr.  Solomor,  Mr.  Yoawa  of 
Alaska,  Mrs.  Vucaxovich,  Mr.  Oaxr.  and 
Mr.  Dumcam. 

HJl.  2522:  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Roaao,  Mr.  Towm,  Ms.  Kaptuk.  Mr. 
Atkirs,  Mr.  \MxaUM  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Studds. 

H.J.  Res.  34:  Mr.  Dtxox,  Mr.  Bbmaii,  Mr. 
MacKat,  Mrs.  Colliiis,  Mr.  Buxton  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  HiLxa,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Stumt,  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Wydkn.  Mr.  Ballxngxr.  Mr. 
Vamdxi  Jagt,  Mr.  WxBsa,  Mr.  Jontz.  VLi. 
Caxx,  Mr.  Jacobs.  BCr.  Dxnnt  SMrra.  Mr. 
McMiLLXN  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Hxbtxl,  Mr. 
DnfGKLL,  Mr.  Boniob  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Upton,  Mr.  Vbnto.  Mr.  Bilbbat,  Mrs. 
Vdcanovich.  Mr.  SHimwAT,  Mr.  Waxxan. 
Mr.  McCloskky,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Gxp- 
HABOT.  Mr.  Hayxs  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Gbkxn. 

Mr.     HOCHBRUXCKNKB.     Mr.     SCHTTKTTK.     BCr. 

BiLiBAKis.  Mr.  Fxiohan.  Mr.  OauBxasON, 
Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Whittakxii.  Mr.  Wolpx, 
Mr.  Colxman  of  Missouri  Mr.  Ackxbman, 
Ml.  Flobio.  Mr.  HxPRKB,  Mrs.  Bxntlxy.  Bfrs. 
KxNNXLLY.  Mr.  Dtson,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  McDaok,  Mr.  Chahslxb,  and 
Mr.  Sn3(cx. 

H.J.  Res.  50:  Mr.  Coblb.  Mr.  Colxman  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  CXingxb.  Mr.  McMnxxN  of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Solabz. 

H.J.  Res.  148:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Kxnnxst, 
Mr.  McMillan  of  North  Carolina,  and  }Ax. 
Sawyxb. 

B.J.  Res.  366:  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Blilxy,  Mr.  Codgklin,  Mr. 
CoYifx.  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Ii4r.  Donnxllt. 

H.  Con.  Res.  114:  Mr.  Russo  and  Mr. 
Swift. 

H.  Res.  141:  Mr.  Clabkx,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Moaklxt.  Mr.  Downxt  of  New  York.  Mr. 
GooDLiHO,  Mr.  Bxilknson,  Mr.  Gxjdknson, 
Mr.  Smabp.  Mr.  Edwabos  of  California,  Mr. 
Waxman.  Vir.  Bbtant.  Mr.  Saxton.  and  Mr. 

RlCHABDSON. 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OPPLOBISA 
IH  THX  HOUSX  OP  RBPRBSDrTATIVXS 

Monday,  June  22,  1987 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dramatic 
events  now  unfoWing  in  the  Republic  of  Korea 
leave  Wile  doubt  about  the  aspirations  for  de- 
mocracy hsW  by  the  Korean  people.  The 
actual  realization  of  those  aspirations,  howev- 
er. Is  largeiy  dependent  on  President  Chun 
ojo  Hwan's  response  to  the  present  popular 
unrest  So  far,  the  signs  sre  not  encouraging 
that  his  Government  is  willing  to  turn  this 
crisis  into  sn  opportunity  for  democratization. 
The  street  demonstrstions  that  began  2 
weeks  ago  in  the  wake  of  tt>e  ruling  Demo- 
cratic Justice  Psrty's  nomination  of  Qiun's 
hand-picked  successor,  former  General  Roh 
Tae  Woo.  have  txoadened  to  indude  a  di- 
verse mix  of  workers.  rT>ember8  of  the  middle 
dass  and  professionals,  as  well  ss  students. 
This  devotopment  is  significant  and  under- 
scores the  ovorwt)eiming  desire  of  the  Korean 
people  for  a  truly  democratic  government  and 
for  the  full  restoratton  of  the  human  rights  of 
all  Koreans.  The  protestors,  having  been 
denied  freedom  of  assembly,  sre  wHlir^g  to  risk 
being  gassed  with  a  potent  pepper  tear  gas 
and  being  taken  in  for  questioning  in  order  to 
express  their  discontent  with  the  present 
regime. 

The  foundation  for  this  present  crisis  was 
lakl  earlier  this  year  when  President  Own  uni- 
lateralty  susperxJed  negotiations  with  the  op- 
position on  the  constitutional  reform.  That 
actkxi  denied  Koreans  the  right  to  determine 
ther  o*»n  political  future  and.  coupled  with 
concern  about  widespread  human  rights 
abuses,  including  the  use  of  torture,  set  the 
stage  f(X  the  current  protests.  Violatkjns  of 
human  rights  in  Korea  have  been  well  docu- 
mented by  a  number  of  intonwbonal  human 
rights  organizattons.  Just  last  rnotHh,  Asia 
Watch  released  "Legal  Process  and  Human 
Rights  in  South  Korea."  an  excellent  report 
detailing  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  assembly, 
expressiorv  and  associatkxi.  the  right  to  a  fair 
trial  and  to  be  free  from  torture  in  Korea. 

It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  fuHy  support  the  Korean  people's  denwcrat- 
ic  aapiratkxtt.  Ox  Government  shoukJ  en- 
courage specitic  actimis  by  the  Korean  Gov- 
ernment to  ease  present  tensions  and  estab- 
iah  a  more  conciliatory  climate.  The  release 
of  aM  politKal  prisoners,  and  end  to  the  de- 
plorable practice  of  torture,  full  freedom  of  the 
press  arxl  of  assembly,  the  restoratkxi  of  civil 
and  political  rigfits  fex  ail  Koreans  including 
Kim  Dae  Jung,  and  the  reestablishment  of  ne- 
gotiatnns  on  ttie  issue  of  constitutional  revi- 
s»n  are  important  first  steps  the  Ciw\  gov- 
ernment can  and  shouW  take  immediately  to 
diffuse  this  crisis. 


The  grounds  for  the  crisis,  however,  wHI 
remain  until  all  Koreans  have  the  opportunity 
to  freely  elect  a  truly  representative,  civilian 
government  and  to  exercise  their  bask:  human 
rights.  The  promotion  of  this  goal,  whfch  will 
ensure  kxig-term  stability  on  the  Korean  pe- 
ninsula, shoukJ  be  United  States  polKy.  I  am 
concerned  that  Ambassador  Lilley's  presence 
at  ttie  mling  Democratic  Justice  Party's  recent 
conventwn  and  the  State  Department  state- 
ment that  the  events  in  Korea  are  "an  internal 
matter"  send  precisely  the  wrong  message  to 
the  Chun  government  and  to  the  Korean 
people.  We  need  to  convey  dear  and  consist- 
ent support  for  democa'stizatton  in  Korea.  I  am 
pleased  to  note,  however,  the  administraton's 
publk:  support  for  a  Congressk)nal  resolution 
whfch  does  just  that  The  resoiutwn— House 
Ckxicun-ent  Resolution  141— calls  upon  the 
Chun  government  to  take  predsely  the  steps 
which  coukj  help  to  establish  a  climate  of  taisl 
between  the  Korean  Government  and  the 
Korean  people.  It  has  broad-based  bipartisan 
support  in  the  Congress  and  it  is  my  intention, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  move  speedy  consideration  of 
this  measure  in  the  full  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  to  bring  it  to  the  House  ftoor  for 
consideratkxi  in  tt>e  very  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Representative  Stephen  J.  Soiarz,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacif- 
ic Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  affairs, 
visited  Korea  in  April  and  met  with  a  wkJe 
range  of  Koreans.  He  moxe  a  thoughtful  piece 
in  the  New  Yort<  Times  last  month  whteh  em- 
phasized the  need  for  the  UnKed  States  to 
press  the  Seoul  government  to  reopen  negoti- 
ations with  the  politfcal  opposition.  I  think  our 
colleagues  will  find  this  artrele  very  tinr)ely  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  reprinted  in 

the  RECORD. 

The  article  appears  as  follows: 
Applying  Leverage  on  SotJTH  Korxa 
(By  Stephen  J.  Solars) 

Washinoton.— The  decision  by  South 
Korea's  President  Chun  Doo  Hwan  to  end 
negotiations  with  the  opposition  on  a  new 
system  of  government,  and  to  proceed  with 
a  presidential  election  on  the  l)asis  of  the 
existing  Constitution,  could  jeopardize 
South  Korea's  future  and  Impair  vital 
American  interests  In  Asia. 

The  South  Korean  Government  seems  to 
beUeve  that  President  Chun's  willingness  to 
leave  office  at  the  completion  of  his  term  In 
1988  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  democratic 
aspirations  of  the  people. 

Yet  South  Koreans  are  not  likely  to 
accept  "Chunlsm  without  Chun"  as  a  sul>stl- 
tute  for  genuine  democratization.  In  view  of 
the  opposition's  strong  feeling  that  the  cur- 
rent system  of  Indirect  Presidential  elec- 
tions Is  stacked  against  It.  Mr.  Chun's  deci- 
sion could  well  lead  to  huge  protests  by  stu- 
dents and  other  alienated  sectors  of  the 
population  who  want  democracy  now  rather 
than  at  some  Indefinite  time  In  the  future. 

A  recurring  cycle  of  challenges  to.  and 
crackdowns  by.  the  authorities  would  likely 


lead  to  political  Instability,  economic  uncer- 
tainty and  even  a  growing  danger  of  war. 
Across  the  border,  barely  30  miles  from 
Seoul,  lies  hostUe  North  Korea  headed  by 
Kim  Il-Sung.  who  could  view  widespread 
disorder  In  South  Korea  as  an  opportunity 
to  achieve  his  ambition  of  reunifying  the 
Korean  peninsula  under  Communist  con- 
troL 

This  potentially  explosive  situation  Is 
fraught  with  peril  for  the  United  Statea. 
Some  40,000  American  troops,  who  would  In- 
stantaneously t>e  Involved  If  another  war 
broke  out,  continue  to  stand  watch  along 
the  38th  ParaUel,  a  tangible  manlfesUUon 
of  our  formal  defense  commitment  to  the 
security  of  South  Korea.  Twenty  billion  dol- 
lars In  trade  flows  between  our  two  coun- 
tries, making  South  Korea  our  seventh  larg- 
est trading  partner.  South  Korea  is.  In 
short,  a  country  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 
It  is.  therefore,  essential  that  a  way  be 
found  to  reopen  negotiations  between  the 
Chun  CSovemment  and  the  opposition.  For 
it  Is  only  through  such  a  dialogue  that  a  na- 
tional consensus  can  be  achieved  and  that 
political  stability,  continued  economic 
growth,  and  the  preservation  of  peace  can 
beassiu-ed. 

The  South  Korean  Government.  If  It  Is 
sincere  In  Its  professed  commitment  to  de- 
mocratization, could  move  unilaterally  to 
Improve  ite  human  rights  record.  There  is 
nothing  to  stop  It  from  Immediately  remov- 
ing constrants  on  the  press,  releasing  all  po- 
litical prisoners,  ending  the  torture  of  de- 
tainees and  esUbllshlng  an  Independent  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  taking  these  actions,  the  Government 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  Improving  the 
human  rights  situation,  but  equaUy  impor- 
tant, such  steps  would  generate  the  kind  of 
trust  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  op- 
position that  could  facilitate  an  agreement 
on  a  broadly  accepUble  political  system  for 
the  nation. 

The  differences  between  the  Government, 
which  favors  the  establishment  of  a  parlia- 
mentary system,  and  the  opposition,  which 
has  insisted  on  a  system  of  direct  presiden- 
tial elections,  pose  a  serious  political  prot>- 
lem  for  the  United  SUtes. 

Democracy,  after  all.  can  take  many 
forms— presidential  as  well  as  parllamenU- 
ry.  federal  as  well  as  unitary  unicameral  as 
well  as  bicameral.  And  it  would  clearly  be 
inappropriate  for  Washington  to  express  a 
preference  for  a  particular  democraUc 
system.  Just  as  it  would  be  Inappropriate  for 
us  to  endorse  a  particular  party  or  candi- 
date. These  are  matters  for  the  South 
Korean  people  to  determine  for  themselves. 
But  given  our  Interest  In  South  Korea,  It 
Is  entirely  appropriate  for  us  to  express  a 
preference  for  democracy  over  dlcUtorship. 
for  tolerance  over  torture  and  for  peaceful 
reform  over  violent  revolution. 

Some  skeptics  have  argued  that  democra- 
cy Is  not  possible  to  South  Korea.  It  Is  said 
that  a  Confucian  heritage,  with  Its  emphasis 
on  authority  and  obedience.  Is  incompatible 
with  a  pluralistic  civic  culture.  Others  con- 
tend that  the  military  threat  from  the 
North  makes  democracy  a  luxury  that 
South  Korea  cannot  afford. 


•  This  "ballet"  symbol  identifies  ««emena  or  imertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  d.e  Seo«e  on  ^J^- 
M«ter  set  m  this  typefaoe  indicate,  word,  insened  or  appended,  rathe,  th«.  .pokeo.  by  a  Member  of  the  Ho».e  on  d^  floor. 
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aoutb  KoTM.  to  bt  aui*.  do«  bavc  a  Coo- 
fudaii  lacaey.  but  ao  dow  Japan,  which  for 
the  laat  40  yaan  baa  matntalnad  a  free  and 
open  aoelety.  Moreover,  even  tradlUooal 
Confucian  lyataBia  reoognlae  that  ruleri 
ataould  be  iuipoint>n  to  the  needi  of  nhelr 
■uhiecta  and  accountable  for  their  actions. 

Nor  do  the  invarathrea  of  national  aecurl- 
t7  neeaaarily  conflict  with  the  requlre- 
raenta  of  democracy.  In  peace  and  war.  the 
United  Stataa.  Inael  and  the  countries  of 
Westam  Curope  have  demonstrated  not 
only  that  political  pluralism  can  prosper  in 
a  boatHe  envlranment.  but  that  by  chrtnc 
the  people  a  greater  stake  In  the  defense  of 
tbetr  country,  damocracy  can  actually  en- 
hance the  security  of  a  nation. 

In  cnneklerln«  how  the  United  States  can 
help  to  brine  about  the  eatabUshment  of  de- 
mocracy and  a  greater  respect  for  human 
rights  In  South  Korea,  we  need  to  under- 
stand the  sources  of  our  leverage  as  well  as 
the  limitations  on  our  influence. 

Since  South  Korea  Is  no  longer  a  recipient 
of  American  foreign  aid.  we  are  not  In  a  po- 
sition to  cut  or  condition  such  smlitsnce  as 
a  way  to  move  the  Oovemment  in  Seoul  in 
the  direction  of  greater  democratliatlon. 

Aa  for  the  40.000  troops  that  we  have  sta- 
tioned in  South  Korea.  It  would  be  both  In- 
advisable and  imprudent  to  threaten  their 
wlthdrawaL  The  presence  of  the  United 
Statea  forces  lends  credibility  to  our  defense 
ooounltment.  while  their  removal  would  sig- 
nificantly <wi»iiTii«h  the  deterrent  value  of 
our  mutual  security  treaty,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  chanoea  of  war. 

This  Is  a  view  shared  by  South  Korea's 
two  leading  opposition  figures.  Kim  Dae 
Jung  (who  again  Is  under  house  arrest)  and 
Kim  Toung  Sam.  and  by  such  prominent 
champions  of  human  rights  as  Stephen  Car- 
dinal Kim.  who  believe  that  another  war 
would  spell  the  end  of  all  their  hopea  for 
greater  political  freedom  in  South  Korea. 

Still,  by  virtue  of  the  Important  contribu- 
tion we  make  to  the  security  and  prosperity 
of  South  Korea,  we  are  not  without  influ- 
ence In  Seoul.  What  the  United  States  says 
does  matter  to  the  South  Korean  Oovem- 
ment and  the  people. 

Whether  or  not  we  succeed  In  our  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  change  In  Oovemment 
policy,  it  is  essential  that  we  make  It  clear  to 
the  South  Korean  people  that  we  are  on  the 
side  of  democracy  rather  than  dictatorship. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  developments 
for  this  close  ally  in  the  last  few  years  has 
been  the  emergence  of  a  vigorous  and  occa- 
sionally even  virulent  antl- Americanism.  Al- 
mMly  many  South  Koreans  blame  us  for 
President  Chun's  illegal  seizure  of  power  in 
1980.  If  they  now  conclude  that  we  have  ac- 
quiesced In  Mr.  Chun's  recent  decision  to 
break  off  talks  with  the  opposition,  they 
may  well  hold  us  doubly  responsible  for 
their  present  political  plight. 

This  Is  the  time,  therefore,  not  so  much 
for  private  persuasion  as  for  public  diploma- 
cy. It  would  be  very  helpful  for  President 
Reagan  to  Issue  a  statement.  Secretary  of 
State  Oeorge  P.  Shulta  to  make  a  speech 
and  Congress  to  adopt  a  resolution  un- 
equivocally proclaiming  America's  support 
for  democracy  and  human  rights  in  South 
Korea. 

It  would  also  be  useful  if  American  mili- 
tary officers  in  South  Korea  were  instructed 
to  make  it  clear  in  all  their  dealings  with 
their  South  Korean  counterparts  that  they 
believe  a  politically  neutral  military  sup- 
portive of  democracy  is  critical  to  continued 
good  relations  between  our  two  countries. 

As  a  way  of  lending  substance  to  these 
declarations,  we  could  also  instruct  our  rep- 
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resentathres  at  the  multilateral  banks  to 
vote  against  further  loans  to  South  Korea 
in  the  abaenoe  of  real  progress  on  democra- 
cy and  human  rights.  In  view  of  South 
Korea's  N>m"'ng  economy,  this  would  not 
Jeopardise  the  country's  prosperity,  but  it 
would  reinforce  the  credibility  of  our  repre- 
sentatloas  about  democracy. 

In  the  final  analysis,  our  ability  to  move 
the  South  Korean  Oovemment  toward  de- 
mocracy and  human  rights  may  prove  limit- 
ed. But  we  must  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  South  Korean  people  about  where 
the  United  Statea  stands.  The  future  of 
South  Korea  and  of  Korean-American  rela- 
tions may  depend  upon  it. 
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HON.  ROBERT  GAROA 

or  raw  TosK 
n  THX  Housx  or  nxpRSSKirrATtvss 

Monday.  June  22, 1987 

Mr.  QAPQA.  Mr.  Spaaksr,  as  chairman  of 
the  North  Attanttc  Assembly's  Civritan  Affairs 
Commmae,  I  have  come  to  realize  the  Impor- 
tance of  NATO  for  keeping  the  peace,  since 
NATO  has  come  urKler  much  critictsm  lately,  I 
think  it  ia  Importvit  to  remember  just  how  ef- 
fective it  has  tjeen  for  nearly  four  decadea. 

That  ia  ml  to  say  that  it  canrwt  be  ct>anged 
for  the  belter,  after  ail  NATO  ia  a  democrabc 
aNiance  and  ia.  therefore,  subject  to  legitimate 
crfticism.  In  a  recent  coKjmn  In  tfte  New  York 
Timea.  Flora  Lewis  talks  about  some  of  tt>e 
problems  confTontir>g  the  alliarK»  and  makes 
■uggeibons  as  to  how  they  m*ght  be  harxltod. 

She  coTKiudes  her  essay  t>y  sayir>g  that  leg- 
islators shoukj  try  to  work  out  a  fran'>ework  for 
meetir>g  coming  challenges.  I  agree,  and  the 
North  AttantK  Assembly  is  a  perfect  place  to 
begin  to  do  predseiy  ttiaL 

I  am  sub(nittir>g  Ms.  Lewis'  fine  column  for 
the  Reco««>  for  my  colleagues'  perusal. 
{Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  19,  19«7) 
DaraifsniG  Ettkor 
(By  Plora  Lewis) 

Pahis.— There  Is  a  certain  ferment  Just 
t>elow  the  top  In  Western  E^irope  as  people 
t>egln  to  contemplate  the  uncertain  pros- 
pects of  strategic  change  once  disarmament 
actually  starts. 

For  the  moment  it  Isn't  going  anywhere 
for  lack  of  Impetus  from  leaders.  Margaret 
Thatcher  of  Britain,  whom  former  Presi- 
dent Valery  Oiacard  d'Estalng  of  Prance  has 
called  "a  remarlcable  professional,  surely 
the  t>est  In  Europe,"  Is  the  only  figure  in 
power  with  the  perceived  strength  to  launch 
an  effective  Initiative. 

But  she  doesn't  seem  interested.  Like  the 
others,  her  focus  is  on  home  affairs.  "And 
that  means  England,  not  even  Scotland."  a 
British  official  said  in  private  indiscretion. 
President  Reagan  arrived  home  from  the 
Venice  summit  meeting  claiming  broad 
allied  agreement,  but  It  went  no  further 
than  hoping  for  economic  growth  and  de- 
ploring the  Persian  Oulf  war.  not  on  what 
to  do  next.  All  the  leaders  are  dragging 
their  feet. 

Still,  pressures  to  recognize  the  need  for 
new  plans  are  mounting.  In  France,  the 
focus  is  on  new  defense  concepts  t>ased  on 
some  kind  of  Prench-Oerman  military  inte- 
gration. Mr.  Oiscard  and  West  Oermany's 
former  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  have 
come  out  for  a  Joint  command  under  a 


French  general,  and  Mr.  Oiscard  would  have 
France  declare  that  lu  independent  nuclear 
deterrent  could  alao  be  Invoked  to  protect 
West  Oermany. 

These  are  far-reaching  Ideas,  implying  a 
reversal  of  historic  policies,  so  much  so  that 
even  the  many  proponents  refuse  to  face 
the  full  Implications  and  therefore  are  not 
yet  taken  really  seriously.  The  key  question 
ducked  is  what  that  would  mean  for  the  At- 
lantic alliance,  answered  only  with  vague  al- 
lusions to  a  need  for  "coordination." 

All  West  Oerman  forcea  are  now  commit- 
ted to  NATO.  Would  a  French  commander 
in  charge  of  all  or  part  of  them  In  tum  bt 
Integrated  wlthm  the  alliance  structure, 
thus  ending  France's  proclaimed  supreme 
autonomy?  Impossible,  is  the  unanimous 
French  response.  In  that  case,  would  Ger- 
mans under  the  command  l>e  removed  from 
NATO,  almost  surely  destroying  the  alli- 
ance? That  Is  definitely  not  the  aim.  So  the 
Impasse  remains. 

But  the  reasoning  leading  up  to  the  final 
iMUTier  is  powerful.  Together,  with  the  geo- 
graphical depth  of  Prance  and  Its  access  to 
the  Atlantic,  French  and  Oerman  forces 
could  preaent  a  much  more  Impressive  con- 
ventional strength,  reducing  but  not  elimi- 
nating reliance  on  the  nuclear  deterrent  In 
Europe. 

Two  fears  haunt  the  French  now.  One  ia 
that  Oerman  dreams  of  reunification  will 
lead  to  neutralism.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  speculative  comment  here  that  Mik- 
hail Gort>achev  might  attempt  to  seduce  the 
Germans  with  such  an  offer. 

It  is  almost  certainly  outlandish.  High  of- 
ficials In  Moscow  make  It  clear  that  the  last 
thing  the  Russians  want  to  see  In  Europe  Is 
the  re-emergence  of  a  single  Oermany, 
which  would  have  great  economic  and  politi- 
cal power  even  If  pledged  to  nonalignment. 
And  though  he  draws  all  the  advantages  he 
can  from  relations  with  West  Oermany, 
East  Oermany's  EMch  Honecker,  or  his  suc- 
cessor, would  not  easily  accede  to  disappear- 
ance of  the  rump  state  they  have  buUt.  Fur- 
ther, what  would  Poland  do? 

Still,  the  French  are  obsessed  with  the 
thought.  Pull  military  ties  with  West  Ger- 
many would  Insure  against  the  possibility. 

The  second  French  fear.  Ironic  though  it 
may  sound  from  a  country  that  expelled 
American  troops,  is  that  the  U.S.  will  with- 
draw much  of  its  forces  from  Europe  and 
"decouple,"  sutistantially  diminishing  its 
guarantees  for  Western  Europe's  defense. 
Despite  mounting  budget  constraints  and 
occasional  American  suggestions  that  this 
would  startle  the  Europeans  into  doing 
more  for  themselves.  It  is  also  unlikely. 

The  t>asics  of  the  alliance  remam  un- 
changed and  need  not  l>e  affected  by  nucle- 
ar, and  it  must  l>e  hoped  eventual  conven- 
tional, arms  reductions  as  long  as  they  are 
carefully  planned  and  tialanced.  That  will 
require  the  development  of  a  E^uropean 
policy,  which  doesn't  yet  exist. 

Mr.  Oiacard,  who  plans  to  run  for  Presi- 
dent of  Europe  If  that  post  is  ever  created, 
now  heads  the  foreign  affairs  committee  of 
the  French  Assembly.  He  intends  to  use  the 
platform  as  a,  "center  of  reflection,"  calling 
foreign  as  well  as  French  witnesses  on  major 
policy  directions.  This  fall,  he  says,  he  will 
convene  Joint  hearings  with  the  defense 
committee  on  "strategy  for  France  and  the 
West." 

This  is  a  useful  approach,  which  Congress 
might  consider  for  its  own  purposes.  Con- 
gress now  can  do  little  more  than  fight 
White  House  policies  it  can't  accept.  But  If 
govenunents  won't  propose  and  Innovate. 


why  shouldn't  legislators  try  to  work  out  a 
framework  for  meeting  coming  challenges? 


THE  CX3NTINENTAL  SCIENTIFIC 
DRILLINO  AND  EXPLORATION 
ACT  

HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

or  BBODB  ISLUIS 
IM  THE  BOUSZ  Or  RKPRSSnrTATTVXS 

Monday.  June  22.  1987 
Misg  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducting  ¥»ith  Congressmen  Lujan  and 
George  Brown  the  Continental  Sciontific 
Drilling  and  Expkxation  Act  A  companion  bill, 
S.  52,  which  was  introduced  by  Serwtor  Pres- 
SLER  of  South  Dakota,  passed  the  Senate  last 
Thursday.  This  bill  directs  the  Nattonal  Sci- 
ence Foundation  [NSF].  the  Department  of 
Energy  [DOE],  and  the  U.S.  (Seotogical  Survey 
[USGS]  to  cooperate  in  implementing  the 
Continental  Scientific  Drilling  Program  [CSDP]. 
The  CSDP  will  enhance  our  knowledge  about 
earthquakes,  votaanic  oruptons,  geothermal 
erwrgy.  distribution  of  minerals  and  fossil 
fuels,  and  ttie  nature  and  extent  of  aquifers. 
Quite  simply,  the  program  is  aimed  at  studying 
the  fundamental  way  in  which  the  Earth  works 
and  how  we  can  best  adapt  to  living  on  it 

For  mariy  years,  scientists  considered  ttie 
continents  to  be  essentially  statk:  since  their 
formation  over  4  billion  years  ago.  This  con- 
cept was  changed  radically  as  dnlling  in  the 
deep  seas  discovered  dynamic  relationships 
t>etvyeen  the  o(»an  crust  and  tt>e  continents. 
U.S.  scientists  developed  the  C^DP  to  in- 
crease our  understanding  about  geotogk; 
questons  of  Importance  to  mankind.  These 
questnns  concern  the  dynamics,  structure, 
properties,  and  evolution  of  the  Earth's  cmst. 
Resolving  these  questkxw  requires  samples 
and  measurements  from  deep  drill  holes. 

The  CSDP  was  initiated  following  passage 
of  Publfc  Law  98-473,  the  joint  resokitton 
making  continuing  appropriatkxis  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  Sectk)n  323  of  this  law  expressed 
tt>e  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  CSDP  is 
an  important  national  scientific  endeavor  and 
ttiat  It  shouW  be  implemented  through  a  joint 
cooperative  effort  among  NSF.  DOE,  and 
USGS.  A  private,  nonprofit  corporation,  the 
Deep  Otjservation  and  Sampling  of  the 
Earth's  Continental  Crust,  Inc.  [DOSECC],  was 
formed  by  a  consortium  of  urwersities  to 
design  and  manage  the  CSDP  under  a  coop- 
erative agreement  with  NSF.  Today,  DOSECC 
has  40  member  institutkjns.  including  Brown 
University  from  my  home  State. 

While  the  DOSECC  Program  is  making 
some  headway,  we  need  to  consider  whether 
we  should  be  doing  more.  Other  nations  have 
recognized  tt>e  importance  of  a  continental 
drilling  program.  Russia  has  anriounced  a 
commitment  to  a  series  of  22  ultradeep  holes 
to  be  drilled  over  the  next  1 4  years.  West  Ger- 
many has  committed  over  $250  millkjn  to  drill 
a  hole  up  to  40,000  feet  deep.  The  United 
States  has  not  made  the  same  commitment 
as  have  these  countries. 

The  Continental  Sdentiftc  Drilling  and  Ex- 
ploration Act  will  move  us  in  the  right  direc- 
tton.  The  act  would  require  NSF.  DOE.  and 
USGS  to  submit  a  report  to  Congress  within 
180  days  of  erwictment  of  the  act.  The  report 
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must  identify:  Fkst.  the  poBcy  objectives  and 
goals  of  the  CSDP;  second,  the  projected 
schedule  of  activitiea.  associated  funding  re- 
quirements and  benefits  to  be  achieved  by  the 
activities;  artd  thinj.  a  program  of  interrurtkxial 
cooperation.  According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  bill  will  not  result  in  signifi- 
cant additional  costs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

The  Congress  needs  to  deckle  whether  to 
invest  in  a  full-scale  continental  drilling  pro- 
gram as  the  Russians  and  West  Germarw  are 
doing  and  retain  our  leadership  in  the  Earth 
scierKes.  To  make  this  decision,  we  need  the 
information  that  will  be  generated  by  the  Con- 
tinental Scientifk:  Drilling  and  Exptoration  Ad 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of 
the  Continental  Scientific  Drilling  and  Explora- 
tion Act 


THE  355TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  POUNDING  OP  MARYLAND 

HON.  ROY  DYSON 

or  MAHTLAND 
IH  THX  HOX7SE  Or  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Monday,  June  22.  1987 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
commemorate  the  355th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  Maryland.  More  precisely, 
today  is  the  day  when.  355  years  ago,  in 
1632,  King  Charles  I  of  England  granted  a 
charter  of  the  peninsula  and  the  land  between 
the  south  bank  of  the  Potomac  and  the  40th 
parallel  to  "Cecilius"  Calvert  second  Lxxd 
Baltimore.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wouW  like  to 
impart  a  short  historical  background  of  the 
founding  of  our  great  State  in  order  to  put 
today's  anniversary  into  perspective. 

The  history  of  Maryland  begins  with  Lord 
George  Calvert  who  became  Principal  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  Britain  in  1620.  Having  found 
the  climate  of  Newfoundland  too  harsh  for  the 
anticipated  needs  of  his  planned  plantation 
colony.  Lord  Calvert  turned  his  sights  south- 
ward. George  Calvert  found  tfie  fertile  land 
that  he  was  kx>k:.ig  for  north  of  the  James 
River,  "in  the  peninsula  between  the  ocean 
and  the  bay."  He  sought  a  charter  for  ttiis 
land  and  it  was  granted,  but  before  the  plans 
were  finalized,  he  died,  on  April  15.  1632.  The 
plan  was  realized  2  months  later  wt>en.  Ns 
son,  Cecilius  Calvert,  managed  to  obtain  the 
charter. 

The  charter  granted  Cecilius  Calvert  vast 
po¥ver8;  including  "all  those  needed  to 
defend,  develop,  administer,  and  fully  govern 
his  province. "  Calvert  could  declare  war,  pro- 
claim ordinances,  establish  courts,  punish 
crimes,  impose  taxes,  and  appoint  officials.  He 
vraukj  have,  in  short  full  discretionary  over- 
sight over  the  early  life  and  growth  of  the 
cokxiy. 

The  first  task  for  Lord  Calvert  in  the  setting 
up  of  the  cotony  was  proper  finarxang  of  tt» 
original  expedition.  In  that  age  of  stiident  Eng- 
lish Protestentism,  the  Roman  Catholk:  back- 
ground of  Cecilius  C^alvert  narrowed  the  fieW 
of  potential  Investors  in  the  project  The  origi- 
nal funding  for  the  cokxiy  came  mainly  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  landed  gentry  of  England. 

As  a  result  Lord  Baltimore  was  forced  to 

devote  a  large  part  of  ttiis  personal  fortune  to 
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the  Mwyland  enterprtoe.  Calvert  hoped  to  at- 
tract additional  investors  m  a  kjcrative  fur  en- 
terprise. He  therefore  organized  a  joint-atock 
company  to  contiol  this  fur  ti«de.  and  he  of- 
fered a  "portion  and  shwe  thereof  unto  such 
as  ahouM  adventure  their  persons  and  estates 
for  the  beginnkig  of  a  plantatton."  Lord  Balti- 
more also  promtoed  a  grant  of  at  least  1.000 
acres  tor  ttwse  bringing  atong  three  men  or 
more.  The  promise  of  a  new,  proaperoue  land, 
and  the  search  for  a  haven  of  religious  toler- 
arKe  inspired  many  of  the  original  settiers  of 
Maryland. 

These  early  adventurers,  with  all  their  hopea 
and  dreams,  worked  mercilessiy  to  tiansform 
ttvs  place  called  Maryland  from  a  vast  stretoh 
of  wikJemess  into  a  home  wt>ere  they,  with 
their  families,  coukl  live,  worit.  and  prosper. 
On  November  22.  1633,  the  dream  that 
became  Maryland  began  to  be  realized.  On 
ttiat  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  200  cotonists, 
consisting  of  gentiemen  adventurers  witti  their 
families,  yeomen,  artisans,  and  laborers,  iiv 
dentured  and  other  servants,  set  sail,  with  Ce- 
ciMus's  25-year-okJ  brother  Leonard  as  Gover- 
nor. The  two  ships,  the  /4r*  and  the  Dove. 
came  to  anchor  off  of  St  Clements  Island  in 
tt>e  Potomac,  now  a  State  park  in  the  First 
District  on  March  25,  1634.  Leonard  Calvert 
managed  to  buy  intact  a  small  Indian  village, 
whk:h  was  renamed  St  Marys  and  made  the 
capital  of  the  province.  Thus  were  planted  the 
seedlings  that  grew  into  the  beautiful  place 
that  we  call  Maryland. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  represents  the  account 
of  the  founding  of  the  beautiful  and  bountiful 
State  of  Marylarxj.  Although  she  had  a  difficult 
beginning,  Mr.  Speaker,  Maryland  managed  to 
grow  with  this  great  Nation  and  become  the 
pristine,  prosperous  place  she  is  today.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  355th  anniversary  of  ttie 
granting  of  ttie  charter,  I  wouW  Hke  to  recog- 
nize tf>e  history  of  my  home  State  for  all  that 
Maryland  has  gone  through  and  all  that  she 
will  t>ecome. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICA 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLORIDA 
I»  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESKirrATIVES 
Monday.  June  22.  1987 
Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  con- 
stituents in  Miami,  FL,  has  shown  a  true  ap- 
preciation of  what  it  n>eans  to  live  in  America 
during  its  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July. 
Last  year  on  this  date,  Mr.  Eduardo  Martinez, 
a  Ckiban  immigrant  and  a  leading  member  of 
Vhe  Miami  community,  led  his  neigfibors  arid 
friends  in  what  soon  became  a  very  special 
tribute  to  our  Nation's  independence.  In  the 
midst  of  the  national  exti«vaganza  commemo- 
rating the  anniversary  of  the  Statue  of  Uberty, 
nearly  10.000  people  gathered  at  Mr.  Marti- 
nez' home  in  southwest  Miami  around  a  28- 
foot  repfca  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  scaled 
plywood  replk»s  of  the  White  House  and  the 
Capitol.  This  crowd  celebrated  our  Nation's  iri- 
dependence  on  that  day  with  a  passton  and 
devotion  for  this  countey  unlike  most  we  have 
ever  witr>essed. 

The  Fourth  of  July  represents  an  important 
national  day  of  celebratioo  for  all  Americans. 
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TNa  (Ma  nwrtis  »w  annlMrMry  ol  ttw  aigning 
of  tw  DMiwalion  of  mctaporalanoo  and  our 
dodarad  iTMdom  ftom  England.  Although  not 
al  of  ttw  Hgnaia  of  ttw  Oadaraton  «Mra  com- 
ptaMy  confidant  that  tho  now  Nation  oouM 
•uvtwo  on  to  o««n.  tw  paat  211  yaara  hava 
the  ramarttaiiia  foraaigM  and 
of  our  toundng  torafa- 


M  la  oflan  through  Iha  afforta  of  auch  paW- 
oic  MMduM  as  Mr.  Martlnaz  th«  wa  truly 
appradala  tha  Uranglh  and  graatnaat  tor 
which  tNa  oounky  la  ao  «••  known.  Tbia 
r^ourth  of  July.  Mr.  MarUnn  wil  again  hoat  a 
community  wida  calabration  of  Amarica't  Iroa- 
dom.  I  command  tha  aflorta  which  ha  has 
mada  in  ha^ng  othars  undaratand  what  it 
mawia  to  Mwa  In  a  trae  country,  and  in  matting 
our  cfiMwi  aware  of  the  graatnaas  of  ttiis 
Nation  wd  of  the  ttue  lignitlcarwa  of  Fourth 
Of  Jirfy  pmdM  and  caiabntions. 


MIKHAIL  GORBACHEV:  ICADISON 
AVENUE  BOUSHEVIK? 


HON.  ROBERT  GAROA 

or  KBW  TOKX 
ni  THE  HOUSB  or  KSPmBBBrrATTVCS 


Monday.  June  22. 1987 
Mr.  GARQA.  Mr.  Speaicar.  while  the  Rus- 
aiana  since  ttw  time  of  Lenin  have  relied  on 
propagwida  to  promote  their  political  agenda. 
Mi(hail  Goftoachav  has  ushered  Soviet  propa- 
ganda Into  tha  higtvtoch  age  by  ttecoming  a 
master  of  pul>ac  retalions  [PR]. 

TNa  In  itaeW  might  be  ironically  amusirtg 
ware  It  not  tor  the  fact  that  he  is  having  some 
succaas  In  grabbirtg  the  attarition  of  our 
NATO  Maa.  Wa  muat  be  wary  o(  this  Madi- 
son Avanue  Bolahavik,  but  we  must  also  be 
cautious  and  not  overreact  to  hts  overtures. 
That  means  we  cannot  dismiss  his  attempt  to 
ctunge  the  Sovial  way  of  doiitg  business  erv 


Yet  our  agenda,  both  political  and  military, 
with  our  NATO  aHas  must  not  tw  swayed  bf 
Gorbachev's  overtures.  We  must  work  togettv 
er  for  peace  and  security  as  we  have  done 
through  the  AManoe  lor  nearly  tour  decades. 

As  Ctwirman  of  tt>e  North  Atlantic  Assenv 
bi/s  Civiian  Affairs  Committee,  I  have  come 
to  appreciato  the  Importance  of  convnunicat- 
Ing  the  goels  and  purpose  of  NATO  to  Alli- 
ance nation  publics.  In  fact  the  Civilian  Affairs 
Commitlee  lias  tieen  studying  tt>e  effective- 
neaa  of  NATO's  PR  program.  Perhaps  we 
hava  a  leaaon  to  reteam  from  Mr.  Gort>achev 
about  PR  and  getting  our  message  across  to 
tha  put>lic  I  say  reteam  becauae  after  all, 
wfiNe  fllasrwst  may  t>e  Russian,  PR  is  very 
much  a  Wealam  concept,  invented  and  davel- 
opod  by  us.  l^s  put  It  to  good  use.  assuring 
tlie  people  of  ttw  West  that  we  really  are  tt>e 
good  guys  and  ttiat  wWlo  tttere  may  t>e  a  posi- 
tive side  to  glaanoat  It  may  not  be  all  that  it 
first  seamed  to  iM. 

tt  ia  in  that  Ight  that  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  ttvee  articies  on  this  subject  for  my 
colleagues'  perusal 
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[FroiB  the  Washlnston  Post,  June  19,  1M7] 

"OuuHOST":  What's  in  *  Wobb? 

(By  Stephen  &  Roaenfeld) 

For  a  couple  of  ye*rB  now,  we  of  the  press. 
Including  ttMee  of  us  who  luiow  acme  Rua- 
lUn.  and  lota  of  others  have  t>een  talking  of 
Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Oortoechev'a  cam- 
paign for  "openneas"— to  the  point  of 
making  glatnost  one  of  those  few  Ruaalan 
worda  that  ta  presumed  to  l>e  in  the  in- 
formed dtlsen'a  vocetmUry  and  ao  hardly 
needs  to  l>e  tranalated  anymore. 

It  cornea,  thea  aa  a  rude  but  necessary 
awakening  to  tw  told  by  former  Amertcait 
diplomat  William  H.  Luera.  in  a  footnote  to 
his  article  on  Eastern  Europe  in  Foreign  Af- 
fairs magazine,  that  we  have  got  the  trans- 
latloa  wrong— and  that  it  makes  a  heck  of  a 
difference,  too. 

Luers.  an  old  Moscow  lumd  and  our  am- 
Wattfl''~'  to  Csechoalovakla  In  1B83-M. 
tranalatea  gUunott  as  "public  airing,"  foot- 
noting aa  follows: 

'One  equivalent  In  Cxech  to  ffiotnosf, 
aeems  to  l>e  hlatitoit,  which  means  'loud- 
ness.' The  CSecha  *  *  *  simply  use  the  Rus- 
sian word  in  reporting  alMut  Oortiachev's 
efforts,  but  they,  like  others  In  Eastern 
Europe,  know  that  it  does  not  mean  open- 
ness.' and  speculate  that  it  is  closer  In  mean- 
ing to  'publicity.'  This  Is  the  meaning  listed 
In  Ruasian/EngUsh  dlctioruuies.  The  Eng- 
lish-language media  and  scholars  seriously 
distort  Its  meaning,  in  my  view,  by  translat- 
ing glatTiotl  as  'openness.' " 

With  a  clutching  feeling,  I  looked  up— for 
the  first  time— 0lasno«(  in  my  old  student 
Smlraltskll.  "Publicity."  An  unsystematic 
computer  search  established  that  in  Oort>a- 
chev's  first  days.  Reuter  was  saying  "public- 
ity" and  the  Associated  Press  "openness  or 
publicity"— evidence  that  some  Journalists 
were  trying  to  grapple  with  the  complexity 
of  it  all— but  in  more  recent  times  almost  all 
of  us  have  suocumt>ed  to  the  convenience  of 
"openneas." 

What  difference  does  it  make?  Only  this: 
openness  summons  up  the  friendly  Images 
of  an  open  Western-type  or  would-tie-West- 
em  society,  while  publicity  or  public  airing, 
though  not  exact,  indicates  more  of  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  which  is  the  uae  of  in- 
formation or  inquiry  by  an  otherwlae  cloaed 
communist  society  for  purposes  that  the 
leadership  alone  defines. 

Practically  speaking,  openneas  Involves 
publicity  and  publicity  involves  some  open- 
ness. Essentially,  however,  openness  goes  to 
the  nature  of  a  society  that  is  shedding  con- 
trols, and  publicity  Is  merely  a  technique  of 
manipulation,  something  subject  to  being 
turned  on  and  off. 

In  political  terms,  routine  usage  of  "open- 
ness" gives  an  unearned  gift  to  Gorl)achev. 
That  term  tends  to  make  his  policy  souiid 
familiar,  safe,  innocent.  Incipiently  demo- 
cratic, potentially  coverglng.  No  single  thing 
may  have  softened  hts  Western  reception 
more  than  the  uncritical  spreading  of  this 
one  definition  of  glatnott  by  the  Journalists 
and  others  who  are  supposedly  the  guards 
at  the  linguistic/political  gates.  Carelessness 
and  wishful  thinking  surely  account  for 
some  part  of  this  prevasive  misreading. 

But  there  is  another  part,  which  Is  that 
gUunosl  is  an  odd  duck,  and  none  of  us,  per- 
haps not  even  OorlMchev,  has  yet  figured 
out  exactly  what  It  Is.  It  is  not  Just  hopeful 
Westerners,  for  instance,  who  see  the  new 
mode  as  something  that  could  move  the 
Soviet  Union  toward  pluralism  and  democ- 
racy. Wary  Soviet  communists  feel  the  same 
way.  Princeton's  Rol)ert  C.  Tucker  notes 
that  OortMchev  has  found  it  necessary  to 
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quash  fears  th*t  his  prescriptions  seemed 
too  radical,  aaaurlng  the  Communist  Party's 
central  committee  that  "no  breakup  of  our 
political  system"  is  inteitded. 

Gall  W.  Lapldus.  a  Berkeley  professor,  lo- 
cates In  i^atno*t  a  "simultaneous  connota- 
tion of  both  candor  and  publicity"  whose 
purposes  are  to  reduce  the  Soviet  people's 
reliance  on  foreign  (radio)  and  unofficial 
(gossip)  sources  of  Information  and  to  en- 
hance the  regtn>e's  credibility  and  popular 
standing.  CUtunott  also  offers,  she  otMerves, 
"a  convenient  weapon  for  use  against  politi- 
cal opponents." 

This  element  of  official  hands-on  is  pre- 
cisely what  fades  into  the  mists  of  openness. 
The  economist  tried  and  failed  this  week  to 
find  a  one-word  substitute.  Bill  Luers' 
"pulillc  airing"  has  two  words  and  handles  a 
bit  awkwardly  but  goes  In  the  right  dlrec- 
tloD.  It's  got  openness. 

IProm  the  Wall  Street  JounuU.  June  17. 
19871 

OoKBACHBV  Plats  Au.  trx  Rigbt  Casds 

AOAIMST  ALLIKS  .   .   . 

(By  Philip  Reviln) 

Paus.— A  leading  figure  has  emerged  in 
recent  months  as  the  agenda-setter  for  the 
Western  alliance. 

His  name  Is  Mikhiill  GorlMchev. 

The  Soviet  leader's  arms-control  initia- 
tives have  put  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  on  the  defensive.  Well-timed 
political  statements  have  sown  confusion 
and  conflicting  hopes  in  West  Germany, 
Prance  and  Britain.  And  he  isn't  finished: 
Analysts  are  bracing  for  new  proposals, 
ranging  from  troop  pullouts  to  the  release 
of  dissidents  to  reunifying  Germany,  that 
could  stun  public  opinion  and  Increase  polit- 
ical pressure  of  Western  governments. 

In  Europe,  speculation  about  whAt  Mr. 
Gorbachev  might  do,  and  when,  has  come  to 
dominate  the  political  stage.  At  last  week's 
economic  summit  In  Venice.  Italy,  the  VS. 
desire  to  discuss  the  Persian  Gulf  was 
swamped  by  European  fascination  with  Mr. 
(SorlMtchev.  British  officials  say  the  Venice 
meeting's  political  diaciission  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  an  exchange  of  opinions 
atwut  what  Mr.  Gortwchev  is  up  to  by  lead- 
ers who  recently  met  with  him,  such  as  Brit- 
ain's Margaret  Thatcher  and  Prance's 
Jacques  Chirac. 

TAKIWO  XTf  out  PROPOSALS 

Their  broad  conclusion:  In  the  game  of 
strategic  gin  rummny,  he  is  playing  in  a  new 
and  alarming  way— throwing  down  Just  the 
cards  the  West  has  said  it  wants,  but  threat- 
ening to  win  anyway. 

So  far  Mr.  Gortiachev's  approach  has  t>een 
to  take  the  West  up  on  a  series  of  old  pro- 
posals made  when  NATO  was  certain  previ- 
ous Soviet  leaders  would  reject  them.  "We 
used  to  be  able  to  make  sUly  proposals,  like 
the  sero  option,  knowing  they'd  t>e  reject- 
ed." sajrs  a  top  French  official.  "We  Ixmby- 
trapped  ourselves.  Gorbachev  pulled  the 
right  string,  and  the  whole  thing  unraveled. 
Beautiful.  Well  played."  The  zero  option 
refers  to  a  plan  under  negotiation  to  remove 
n.S.  and  Soviet  intermediate-range  missiles 
from  Europe. 

What  Western  Europe  fears  next  is  a 
series  of  well-timed  Soviet  proposals,  per- 
haps followed  by  action.  A  unilateral  troop 
withdrawal  from  East  Germany  or  (Czecho- 
slovakia would  grab  headlines  without  af- 
fecting Soviet  military  dominance  there.  A 
pullout  from  Afghanistan,  or  a  settlement 
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involving  the  former  king,  would  burnish 
Mr.  Oort)achev's  peacemaker  image. 

A  proposal  for  s  weapons-free  Middle  Eu- 
ropean corridor  would  appeal  to  many 
people  in  the  West.  And  even  a  hint  that 
the  Berlin  Wall  could  come  down— as  Presi- 
dent Reagan  demanded  again  last  Friday- 
would  make  Mr.  Gorbachev  a  hero  In  West 
Germany. 

OOTPLATmO  THB  WBST 

Europesns  sre  convliKed  that  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev's alms  are  the  same  as  those  of  every 
Soviet  leader  since  World  War  II:  to  decou- 
ple Western  Europe  from  the  UA  and 
thereby  dominate  the  continent. 

Previous  Soviet  leaders  tried  to  cow 
Europe,  with  military  might.  But  Mr.  Gor- 
Iteehev's  subtler  game  puts  political  appeal 
before  might.  If  he  can  win  poliUcal  conces- 
sions, he  could  divert  resources  from  mili- 
tary to  industral  uses  at  home,  as  well  as  at- 
tracting, or  coercing,  high  technology  and 
money  from  the  newly  docUe  West,  analysts 
reason.  ^  „  _,  .. 

"He  has  completely  turned  around  Soviet 
strategy  and  tactics,  and  thus  has  turned 
Inslde-out  aU  of  the  Wests  traditional  posi- 
tions," says  Francois  Helsbourg,  a  French 
strategic  planner.  "He's  playing  on  Western 
pubUc  opinion,  on  politics,  and  so  far  he  has 
thoroughly  outplayed  us." 

Mr.  Gort)achev  entered  the  game  by  pick- 
ing up  an  old  Western  discard— the  zero 
opUon.  The  West  countered  by  seeking  the 
ellmlnaUon  of  the  Soviet  advantage  In 
shorter-range  missiles.  He  speedily  agreed, 
totally  confounding  NATO. 

In  Reykjavik.  Iceland,  last  week.  NATO 
reluctanUy  accepted  thU  so-called  double- 
aero  option  while  calling  for  substantial  cuts 
In  Soviet  convention  forces.  While  it  Isn't 
yet  cerU'Ji.  the  Russians  have  hinted  that 
Mr.  Gortjachev  will  trump  this  card.  too. 

"I  would  l)e  surprised  If  there  wasn't  an- 
other Gort»achev  spectacular  fairly  soon, 
this  time  involving  short-range  nuclear  arms 
and  conventional  and  chemical  weapons, " 
says  Mr.  Helsbourg.  Indeed,  rumors  raged 
last  month  during  a  Warsaw  Pact  meeting 
in  East  Berlin  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  would 
propose  unilateral  troop  withdrawals  and 
offer  the  reunification  of  the  two  Germanys 
In  return  for  a  Central  European  neutral 
2one— the  two  Germanys.  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary. Western  strategics  also  fear  a  Gorba- 
chev tnmip  to  the  West's  25-year-old 
demand  that  the  Soviets  tear  down  the 
Berlin  Wall,  perhaps  as  part  of  the  "demili- 
tarized zone." 

HO  tOKA  WHAT  TO  DO 


•We  in  the  West  aren't  ready  for  such  a 
proposal."  says  Peter  Danylow  of  Bonn's  In- 
stitute for  Foreign  Policy  Research. 

Says  a  high-ranking  French  government 
official:  "We  would  all  have  to  applaud,  of 
course,  but  then  we'd  have  absolutely  no 
Idea  what  to  do. "  He  adds:  "Do  the  French 
really  want  a  reunified,  strong  Germany? 
Do  the  British?  Do  the  Americans?  The 
timing  Is  terrible  for  us,  because  it's  Gorba- 
chev's timing.  But  how  could  we  say  no?" 

In  many  cases,  the  trial  balloons  accom- 
plish as  much  politically  as  talking  substan- 
tive action.  "He's  put  both  an  Afghanistan 
setUement  and  the  Bertin  WaU  back  Into 
the  game  without  actually  doing  anything,", 
says  a  British  official.  "The  jokers  remain  In 
his  hand." 

Adds  a  top  West  German  policy  maker 
"He's  already  got  all  of  us  Germans  talking 
about  reurUfication,  without  actually  having 
done  or  said  anything.  Both  the  left  and  the 
right  wings  here  are  discussing  something 
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that  could  l>e  very  dangerous,  at  a  cost  to 
the  Russian  of  zero." 

Should  Mr.  Gorbachev  actually  play  these 
cards,  his  actions  would  polish  his  new- 
fotind  image  as  a  peacemaker  West 
German.  British  and  I>utch  polls  already 
show  that  more  people  see  him  as  a  man  of 
peace  than  do  Mr.  Reagan. 

"His  goal  is  to  turn  the  Soviet  Union  into 
a  real  superpower,  not  Just  a  superpower  In 
arms  alone."  says  a  British  Foreign  Office 
Soviet  expert.  "What  makes  him  tick  Is  his 
profound  sense  of  the  failure  and  economic 
stagnation  of  this  country  compared  to  the 
West.  He's  a  competitive  chap,  and  he's  hu- 
miliated that  they  can't  do  better." 

This  official  says  Mr.  Gorlwchev's  goal  is 
to  gain  a  detente  that  "would  allow  enough 
stability,  security  and  predictability  in  for- 
eign relations  to  allow  him  to  get  on  with 
his  economic  reforms  at  home,  helped  by 
Western  credlU  and  technology.  He  can't  do 
this  If  the  Soviet  Union  Is  seen  as  threaten- 
ing lU  neighlKtrs,  as  it  has  been  for  the  past 
40  years." 

SAVmO  STAR  WAXS 

Mr.  Gortjachev,  of  course,  hasn't  won 
every  trick.  Western  analysts  say  his  main 
goal  at  February's  Reykjavik  summit  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  U.S.'s  Strategic  Defense  Initi- 
ative, something  the  Russians  fear  would 
give  the  West  an  advantage  and  would  be 
costly  to  duplicate.  SDI.  the  so-called  Star 
Wars  missile  defense,  hasn't  l>een  men- 
tioned much  lately  by  the  Soviets,  through 
some  analysts  expects  it  to  reappear  as  a 
bargaining  goal  in  return  for  hefty  cuts  In 
Intercontlnenal  missiles,  during  the  next 
U.S.  administration. 

Each  Gorbachev  Initiative  could  catch  the 
West  flat-footed  and  divided,  as  the  nuclear 
proposals  have  done.  "Conventional  arms 
reductions  could  be  very  sticky  for  us,"  says 
John  Roper,  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Affairs  In  London.  "If  he  offers  at- 
tractive troop  reductions  Just  when  Con- 
gress is  trying  to  save  some  money  on  U.S. 
troops,  he  could  touch  off  some  real  Euro- 
handwringing  just  by  doing  what  we've 
asked  him  to  do." 

[From  the  Wsll  Street  Journal.  June  17. 
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...  As  Washihotow  Pdzzlxs  Ovrr  Its  Ramd 

(By  Frederick  Kempe) 

Washimotoh.— The  Reagan  administration 
is  responding  haphazardly  and,  so  far.  Inef- 
fectually to  MlkhaU  Gorbachev's  effort  to 
cast  himself  as  a  world  peacemaker. 

Distracted  by  the  Iran-arms  scandal  and 
hobbled  by  disagreement  with  Its  allies 
about  Soviet  intentions,  the  U.S.  is  groping 
for  ways  to  counter  Mr.  Gorbachev's  for- 
eign-policy Initiatives.  It  has  come  up  with  a 
few  diplomatic  Innovations,  notably  a  plan 
to  loosen  Moscow's  hold  on  Eastern  Europe. 
But  for  the  most  part,  Washington  is  on  the 

defensive.  ^^    .^     » 

Lt.  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft,  President 
Ford's  national  security  adviser,  says  the 
Reagan  administration  lacks  a  coherent 
policy  for  dealing  with  Mr.  Gorbachev. 

"They  [the  Soviets]  have  exchanged  the 
sledgehammer  for  the  rapier,"  (3en.  Scow- 
croft says.  And  whUe  he  isn't  too  alarmed 
yet— Moscow  needs  to  make  up  lost  ground 
and  there  Is  International  wariness  about  Its 
alms— he  believes  the  U.S.  must  act  more 
decisively.  "We  aren't  doing  enough  to 
answer  them.  We  don't  have  a  strategy,"  he 
says. 
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Adds  St^hen  Sestanovich  of  the  Oeorge- 
town  Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies:  "a  don't  think  there  is  a  new  coo- 
oept.  tmt  rather  a  case-by-caae  response  to 
counter  Soviet  moves." 

Mr.  Gorbachev's  well-publidaed  anns-ocm- 
trol  Initiatives  have  sown  confusion  in  the 
Western  alliance.  The  Soviets  are  also  nego- 
tiating deals  In  previously  ignored  Third 
World  states  such  as  Zaire  and  Zimbabwe  at 
a  time  when  U.S.  aid  is  down  sharply.  Mr. 
Gortjachev  even  plans  the  first  trip  of  a 
Soviet  leader  to  Mexico  and  Latin  American 
countries  in  Wsshlngton's  sphere  of  influ- 
ence. 

In  the  Mldesst.  Moscow  helped  reunite 
the  Palestine  Ul>eratlon  Orguilzatlon.  is 
brokering  talks  lietween  feuding  Syria  and 
Iraq  and  is  trying  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
diplomatic  relations  with  Israel  and  an 
international  peace  conference. 

"If  Gortjachev  does  nothing  else,  he  has 
impaired  our  ability  to  act  by  breaking  the 
VS.  foreign  policy  consensus  on  how  to  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union,"  says  Dmitri  Slmes 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace.  "He  has  greatly  confused  the 
Americans  and  greatly  confused  the  Europe- 
ans. He  has  made  Ijeing  a  Soviet  apologist  a 
respectable  profession  again." 

LOOKIKGSAST 

One  way  the  VS.  is  trying  to  turn  Mr. 
Gorljacbev's  policy  of  gUuno*U  or  openness, 
to  its  advantage  is  by  improving  relations 
with  Moscow's  Warsaw  Pact  neighbors.  The 
State  Department  last  summer  devised  a 
step-by-step  approach  to  strengthen  relsr 
tions  with  each  of  the  six  East  European 
states.  It  aims  at  finding  specific  interests  of 
both  parties  and  then  finding  a  trade-off 
ranging  from  issues  such  as  the  VS.  desire 
to  get  East  Germany  to  pay  Jewish  war 
claims,  to  Bulgaria's  search  for  American 
markets. 

The  trick  is  to  move  slowly  enough  so  as 
not  to  alarm  either  the  Soviets  or  VS. 
right-wingers,  who  fear  that  closer  ties 
would  give  Soviet  client  sUtes  more  legiti- 
macy. 

The  effort  "has  already  begun  to  show 
some  early  results  and  we  are  confident  it 
will  show  more  results,"  says  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Whitehead,  who  Is  super- 
vising the  project.  "The  government  of  the 
East  European  countries  feel  the  tight  reins 
on  them  have  been  loosened." 

As  a  result,  Bulgaria  has  removed  the  tjar- 
rier  outside  the  U.S.  Embassy  Ubrary  in 
Sofia,  allowing  Bulgarian  studente  to  enter. 
It  is  also  providing  more  help  to  U.S.  efforts 
to  stop  the  drug  trade. 

church  GAIHS 

The  Romanians  have  for  the  first  time  in 
years  aUowed  Baptists  In  their  country  to 
print  Bibles,  and  they  canceled  the  planned 
demolition  of  a  church  and  allowed  another 
one  to  be  buUt.  U.S.  officials  also  take  par- 
tial credit  for  Poland's  amnesty  for  political 
prisoners,  which  resulted  in  Washington's 
lifting  of  sanctions.  And  yesterday,  Warsaw 
said  President  Reagan's  decision  to  lift  re- 
maining sancUons  against  it  opened  the  way 
for  an  exchange  of  ambassadors  with  Washr 
Ington  for  the  first  time  in  four  years. 

Elsewhere  in  the  world,  the  Pentagon 
wants  the  U.S.  to  provide  Awacs  radar 
planes  to  Pakistan  to  reassure  a  key  Ameri- 
can aUy  and  boost  the  Reagan  doctrine  of 
supporting  antl-Commimlst  guerrillas  at  a 
time  when  the  SovieU  are  intensifying  vaSM- 
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Ury.  <ilp»om>t,tc  and  covert  effort*  to  under- 
mine such  ef  f  orta. 

And  iMt  Frtd»y.  Preaident  Reacvi  mo- 
mentuily  took  the  offensive  Kcalnrt  the 
Kremlin  with  hta  OnoMtie  appeal  to  Mr. 
OortMchev  In  Weat  Berlin  to  tear  down  the 
Berlir  WaU. 

Too  often,  thouch,  VA  moves  to  counter 
Soviet  Influence  appear  clumsy.  The  admin- 
istration decision  to  allow  11  KuwalU  tank- 
ers to  fly  under  the  protection  of  the  XJ£. 
flac  in  the  Persian  Oulf  after  M  oecow  had 
offered  to  protect  three  Kuwaiti  ships  has 
drawn  intense  criticism  at  home  and  won 
only  lukewarm  support  from  Washington's 
alllaa. 

Mr.  Stmaa  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
Intematiooal  Peace  says  former  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  Klaslnger  showed  greater 
subtlety  than  current-day  poUcy  makers  In 
blocking  attempts  by  the  Soviets  to  extend 
their  Influence. 

"Kissinger  talked  lltUe  about  the  Soviet 
threat  and  didn't  provoke  Moscow,  yet  he 
worked  purpoaefully  to  exclude  them  In  the 
Middle  Kaat."  says  Mr.  Simes.  "The  Reagan 
administration  walks  with  a  big  stick,  shout- 
ing, "the  Russians  are  coming.'  yet  it  takes 
actions  that  let  them  into  the  Persian  Oulf 
and  elsewhere.  The  contrast  couldn't  be 
more  dramatic" 

The  Soviets  "get  more  credit  for  doing  leas 
and  taking  leas  risk  because  they  responded 
more  quickly  and  intelligently."  says  Wil- 
liam Quandt  of  the  Brookings  Institution. 

Their  new  activism  has  also  enabled  pro- 
Western  countries  to  play  the  Soviet  Union 
off  against  the  U.S.  A  senior  Arab  diplomat 
in  Washington  makes  no  secret  that  Kuwait 
reallMd  the  best  way  to  gain  U.8.  help  was 
to  involve  Moscow.  The  Indians  also  use  the 
Soviet  card  in  their  efforts  to  gain  more 
trade  beneftU  from  the  X33.  "It  isn't  that 
you  want  the  Soviets  on  your  side  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Americans,"  the  Arab  diplo- 
mat says.  "Tou  simply  realise  that  some- 
times the  only  way  to  get  American  atten- 
tion is  by  Involving  the  Soviets." 

VS.  officials  can't  afford  to  ignore  such 
reactions.  Arab  potentates  (ear  the  Soviets 
leaa  than  they  did  before,  when  they  viewed 
the  Kremlin  as  a  force  bent  on  undermining 
their  rule. 

As  so  often  where  there  Is  new  Soviet 
action,  it  isnt  yet  clear  what  Moscow  can 
deliver.  Moreover,  U.8.  officials  say.  Mr. 
Oorbachev's  hold  on  power  can't  be  taken 
for  granted.  However,  experts  say  that  In 
the  West,  style  can  be  a  substance  in  Itself, 
swinging  votes  In  parliaments  and  under- 
mining support  for  U.S.  policies. 

"Somehow,  it  Is  becoming  more  difficult 
to  do  things,"  says  Richard  Pipes  of  Har- 
vard University,  who  was  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council's  Soviet  expert  early  in  the 
Rc«gan  administration.  "Oorbachev's  style 
can  have  an  effect  because  the  margin  be- 
tween those  leglalaton  and  officials  who 
want  to  do  something  and  don't  is  usually 
very  narrow.  Oorbachev  has  created  a  sense 
of  momentum  which  raises  Imponderable 
Impediments  to  action." 

He  has  the  advantage,  experts  say.  of  op- 
erating In  a  society  thrvt  doesn't  expect  over- 
night miracles.  Whether  the  U.S.  can  show 
the  persistence  and  consistency  required  to 
meet  his  diplomatic  challenge  remains  an 
open  question.  "The  Soviets  have  a  long- 
film  society  that  has  more  patience  than 
our  Polaroid  society,"  says  Jonathan  Sand- 
ers of  Columbia  University. 
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HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

or  nmisTLVAinA 

□I  THE  BODSS  or  UntBgHfTATIVIS 

Monday,  June  22.  1987 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  SpMkar.  it  gives  me 
great  pieatura  today  to  tubrntt  for  the 
Record,  a  copy  of  an  eaaay  written  by  one  of 
my  high  school  constituents. 

Kevin  Lawlor  of  Fort  Washington.  PA.  «yrote 
one  of  the  six  winning  eaaays  chosen  in  a 
conteet  sponsored  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Orgenizatk)n. 

High  school  students  throughout  the  Nation 
ware  sponsored  by  thetr  teachers  arxl  were 
asked  to  compose  an  essay  in  response  to 
the  question:  What  does  NATO  mean  to  you 
aa  a  U.S.  citizen? 

Kevin's  essay  aptly  descrit>es  ttie  impor- 
tance of  NATO  to  att  of  us  here  in  the  Con- 
gress and  I  convnend  H  to  my  colleagues. 

Kevin's  fine  work  is  a  tribute  to  his  teacher. 
Mr.  Seven  Heck  of  Hatfield,  PA.  and  hts  high 
scfwol  in  Upper  Dublin. 

I  met  «Mth  Kevin  earlier  in  my  office  and  I 
want  all  of  my  colleagues  to  know  that  he  is  a 
fine  individual  and  will  serve  us  well  during  his 
trip  to  Bnjsseis. 

The  essay  foikjws: 

NATO? 
(By  Kevin  Lawlor) 

When  my  history  teacher  asked  if  anyone 
would  like  to  enter  a  contest  dealing  with 
NATO.  I  thought  why  not  and  there  was  a 
possibility  of  winning  a  trip  to  Brussels.  The 
short  answer  part  of  the  contest  was  chal- 
lenging, but  It  did  not  compare  to  the  essay 
question.  "What  does  NATO  mean  to  you  as 
a  U.S.  citizen."  It  seems  like  a  simple  ques- 
tion but  the  more  I  thought  about  It  the 
more  difficult  It  t>ecame.  I  luiew  that  It  was 
an  organization  designed  to  help  the  mem- 
l>ers  defend  themselves,  after  that.  I  had 
never  really  given  It  much  consideration. 
The  longer  I  reflected  the  more  meaning 
NATO  had  In  both  real  and  symbolic  terms. 

Looking  at  NATO  In  a  straight  forward 
perspective,  it  is  a  mutual  defense  treaty  de- 
signed to  pool  the  resources  of  Its  memt>er8 
to  strengthen  them  In  the  hope  of  deterring 
any  antagonist  from  attacking.  As  a  United 
States  citizen,  the  thought  that  this  alliance 
wUl  strengthen  the  U.S.  Is  comforting.  Not 
Just  because  the  U.S.  is  stronger  than  if  she 
stood  alone,  but  because  It  Is  a  deterrent  to 
war.  A  potential  adversary  would  t>e  more 
reluctant  to  attack  an  alliance  than  a  single 
country.  However,  NATO  Is  also  an  entan- 
gling alliance  and  Europe  Is  a  place  where  a 
conflict  could  easily  break  out.  If  this  were 
to  happen  the  U.S..  along  with  other  coun- 
tries, would  likely  be  dragged  into  It.  be- 
cause of  North  Atlantic  Treaty  obligations. 
This  might  mean  NATO,  and  other  alli- 
ances, could  cause  a  minor  conflict  to  grow 
Into  a  world  war. 

When  viewing  NATO  In  symtMllc  terms  It 
liecomes  much  more.  It  shows  just  how  com- 
plex our  world  is  by  the  means  we  use  to 
maintain  peace.  We  threaten  each  other 
with  complete  annihilation  to  keep  each 
other  from  attacking.  Showing  man's  ability 
and  willingness  to  destroy  himself.  It  dem- 
onstrates that  man  has  to  work  hard  at 
living  peacefully  with  other  men.  He  will 
fight  things  that  differ  from  his  ideology, 
risking  his  life  and  everything  that  Is  dear 


to  him.  NATO  symtMllaes  man's  quest  for 
peace  through  threats  of  violence  or  vio- 
lence Itaelf . 

"What  does  NATO  mean  to  you  as  a  U.S. 
citizen?"  It  means  that  there  is  an  alliance 
out  there  defending  me.  and  my  country's 
values.  Ideas,  and  Ideals.  That  the  security 
provided  by  this  alliance  Is  a  fragile  protec- 
tion, and  that  my  world,  as  I  know  It,  couid 
easily  be  destroyed.  But  without  this  alli- 
ance my  country  would  be  much  weaker  and 
that  It  is  Important  to  the  defense  of  my 
country.  Also  It  demonstrates  man's  inabil- 
ity to  live  peacefully  with  other  men,  and 
that  he  wUl  resort  to  the  threat  of  violence 
or  violence  to  reach  his  goals.  Be  it  peace 
and  security  or  domination  of  others. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  DR. 
OELL 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

or  MAXTLAMB 
Dl  THS  House  or  RKrUESnTTATrVKS 

Monday,  June  22,  1987 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
sakite  Dr.  Robert  Geil,  Cecal  County  Communi- 
ty College  president,  upon  t>eing  named  Out- 
standing Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Year 
by  tfie  Northeast  region  of  the  Association  of 
Community  College  Trustees.  The  important 
role  of  community  colleges  m  providir>g  an 
upper-level  education  for  local  citizens  is  often 
overkx>ked.  Fortunately,  Or  Gell's  tireless  ef- 
forts have  brought  son>e  deserved  recognition 
to  himsetf  and  to  Cecil  County  Community 
College. 

Dr.  Geil's  devetopment  of  innovative  pro- 
grams, his  success  in  involving  tt>e  college  in 
community  ecor>omtc  devekxxnent,  his  coop- 
erative efforts  with  county  government  local 
tMSiness  ar>d  irxlustry.  and  his  contributions  to 
the  Marylarxj  community  college  system  and 
Cecil  County  are  justifiably  recognized  in  the 
award 

Throughout  Dr.  Gell's  9-year  tenure,  he  has 
consistently  provided  inspired  arxl  creative 
leadership  to  his  college  and  to  his  communi- 
ty. Some  of  the  programs  he  has  developed 
irKlude  a  pilot  protect  for  trair>ir>g  Aid  to  Fami- 
lies with  Dependent  Chikiren  workers,  ttie 
Equine  ScierKe  Program,  and  the  Tractor- 
Trailer  Driver  Training  Program. 

Today  I  rise  to  congratulate  Dr.  GeN  upon 
his  deserved  receipt  of  the  ACCT  Award,  Mr. 
Spealcer,  and  to  ttvank  him  on  behalf  of  all  of 
the  First  District  of  Marylar>d  for  his  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  our  community. 


D.S.  POLICY  ON  THE  STANDING 
CONSULTATIVE  COMMISSION- 
PART  I 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  nmiAJiA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  Or  REPRSSOTrATIVES 

Monday,  June  22,  1987 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  September 
22,  1966,  Cortgressman  Dante  B.  Fascell, 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  I  ir>itiated  corresporxlence  with  ttw 
Department  of  State  concerning  the  handling 
of  arms  contrt)l  compliarKe  matters  within  xtw 


June  22,  1987 

joint  United  Statea-U.S.S.R.  Standing  Consult- 
ative Commisaion  [SCq.  which  was  estab- 
lished by  treaty  for  the  purpose  of  reeolving 
such  queatkxw. 

We  received  a  reply  on  December  30. 1986. 
A  fottowup  letter  was  sent  on  Febnjary  11. 
1987,  arxl  a  repiy  was  received  on  April  9, 
1987.  We  requested  further  dartficatton  on 
April  29.  1987.  and  a  reply  was  received  on 
June1^ 

Ttas  oorresporxlence  comprises  an  impor- 
tant statement  of  U.S.  policy  on  the  SCC.  The 
first  three  letters  of  this  conesponderx*  are 
attached  for  the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 
CoNoaass  or  thx  Umm  Statks, 
Washington,  DC,  September  22,  1986. 
Hon.  Oboroe  P.  Shultx, 
Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  DC 

DxAX  Ua.  SacaiTART:  We  are  writing  to 
express  our  serious  concern  over  the  Admin- 
istration's handling  of  arms  control  compli- 
ance matters  within  the  Joint  U.S.-U.S.SJI. 
Standing  Consultative  Commission  (SCC). 
Certain  charges  levied  recently  in  the  press 
are  disturbing  and  deserve  careful  attention 
since  they  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
SCCs  ability  to  carry  out  its  mandate— the 
resolution  of  compliance  matters  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  open  dialogue  regarding 
differences  in  treaty  interpretation. 

We  would  like  the  Administration's  con- 
sidered response  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  It  Lb  our  understanding  that  VS.  Com- 
missioner Ellis  has  »>een  Instructed  to  tell 
his  Soviet  counterpart  that.  In  the  future, 
the  U.S.  will  restrict  SCC  compliance  discus- 
sions to  the  ABM  Treaty.  Please  clarify  the 
Administration's  position  as  to  lt£  approach 
and  objectives  on  compliance  concerns  in 
the  SCC.  including  that  txxly's  ctirrent  and 
future  Jurisdiction  on  arms  control  matters. 

WUl  the  Administration  continue  to  ad- 
dress SALT-related  compliance  concerns  in 
the  SCC?  If  not,  how  will  these  concerns  be 
alleviated  in  the  future? 

2.  Press  reports  have  charged  that  during 
the  faU  1982  round  of  the  SCC,  General 
Ellis  was  prevented  from  completing  an  un- 
derstanding In  the  Commission  on  the  test- 
ing of  air  defense  systems  and  components. 
It  Is  alleged  that  General  EUls'  instructions 
prevented  him  from  concluding  this  agree- 
ment for  nearly  three  years. 

Was  General  E^llis  authorized  to  initiate 
discussions  on  the  issue  of  "concurrent  oper- 
ations" during  1983.  and  why  did  it  take 
three  years  to  conclude  an  agreement  on 
this  matter  In  the  SCC  If  an  agreement  on 
the  circumstances  surrounding  these  oper- 
ations between  the  two  sides  had  beoi 
achieved  in  fall  1982? 

Why  did  the  Administration's  public  re- 
ports on  "Soviet  non-compliance"  not  ac- 
knowledge that  this  particular  issue  had 
been  resolved? 

3.  It  is  our  understanding  that  General 
Ellis  has  sought  authority  in  the  past  to 
work  out  agreed  procedures  for  dismantling 
or  converting  strategic  bombers.  This  issue 
is  of  critical  importance  since  it  is  of  direct 
relevance  to  the  Administration's  charge 
that  the  Soviets  have  violated  their  poUtical 
committment  to  stick  to  a  Strategic  Nuclear 
DeUvery  Vehicle  (SNDV)  limit  of  2.504 
under  SALT  II. 

Has  the  Administration  ever  initiated  a 
dialogue  in  the  SCC  to  conclude  t)oml)er  dis- 
mantlement and  conversion  procedures? 

Is  it  the  Administration's  position  that 
the  establishment  of  such  procedures  is  now 
superfluous  given  recent  policy  statements 
on  SALT? 
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Please  delineate  General  Ellis'  specific  In- 
structions regarding  the  l)oml)er  dismantle- 
ment Issue  and  whether  he  has  now  t>een 
charged  to  bring  such  procedures  to  frui- 
tion, or  to  shelve  them. 

4.  Press  reports  have  mentioned  a  memo- 
randum authored  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Welnljerger  sent  to  then  National  Seciulty 
Affairs  Advisor  Robert  McParlane  that 
sought  "to  quash  all  of  the  initiatives  pro- 
posed by  the  SCC  Commissioner."  This 
memo  apparently  argued  that  SCC  efforts 
to  update  strategic  force  data  bases  under 
SALT  were  not  needed  and  that  possible 
U.S.  steps  to  clarify  ABM  provisions  cover- 
ing large  phased-array  radars,  such  as  that 
at  Krasnoyarsk,  would  l>e  "cosmetic  or  mar- 
ginal"  solutions  to  Soviet  non-compliance. 

Does  such  a  memorandum  exist? 

What  Is  U.S.  policy  regarding  the  resolu- 
tion of  compliance  Issues  currently  identi- 
fied by  the  Administration? 

To  what  degree  are  VS.  agencies  evaluat- 
ing options  regarding  the  resolution  of  com- 
pliance Issues  such  as  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radar,  the  SS-25  and  telemetry  encryption? 
Has  the  President  personally  reviewed  such 
options,  and  if  so,  what  are  they? 

What  alternative  solutions  regarding 
these  compliance  Issues  are  considered  ac- 
ceptable by  the  Administration? 

5.  Is  it  your  view  that  a  consultative  SCC- 
type  forum  will  be  a  vital  component  of  any 
future  arms  control  agreement? 

Do  you  expect  that  such  a  forum  will  be 
necessary  to  arrive  at  specific  procedures  for 
implementing  and  ensuring  the  best  possi- 
ble reciprocal  interpreUtlon  of  treaty  provi- 
sions? 

In  your  view,  is  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  use  such  a  Ixxly  and  to 
make  it  work  effectively  of  primary  impor- 
tance to  arms  control  and  U.S.-Soviet  rela- 
tions at  large? 

6.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  U.S. 
component  of  the  SCC  currenUy  has  no  for- 
mally appointed  Deputy  Commissioner. 
Why  has  a  Deputy  Commissioner  not  been 
appointed,  and  is  one  expected? 

We  appreciate  your  consideration  of  the 
al)ove  questions,  and  look  forward  to  your 
prompt  reply. 
Sincerely, 

Lkb  H.  Hamilton. 
Chairman,      Perma- 
nent  Select   Com- 
mittee   on    Intelli- 
gence. 
DAirrx  B.  Fasckll, 
Chairman.    Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

U.S.  I>KPARTifEirr  or  Statk. 
Waahingtcm,  DC,  December  30, 1986. 

Dkm  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  September  22,  1986,  to  Secretary 
Shultz.  in  which  you  express  concern  over 
the  Administration's  handling  of  arms  con- 
trol compliance  matters  In  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission  (SCC).  I  am  writ- 
ing to  answer  your  questions  and  to  address 
your  concerns.  I  also  wish  to  apologize  for 
the  delay  in  this  response. 

It  has  l)een.  and  continues  to  Ije,  the 
policy  of  the  Administration  to  raise  and 
pursue  its  compliance  concerns  with  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  SCC  and  through  other 
appropriate  diplomatic  channels.  The  Ad- 
ministration's objective  Is  to  seek,  as  appro- 
priate. Soviet  corrective  action  or  clarifica- 
tions and  explanations  sufficient  to  alleviate 
our  concerns. 
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The  Administration  believes  that  a  con- 
sultative forum,  stich  as  the  SCC.  where  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  diacuas 
compliaitce  eottcems  is  a  vital  component  of 
a  stable  arms  control  regime.  Such  a  forum 
is  useful  for  diffn'f'"g  implementation  of 
agreements  and  for  clarifying  ambiguities  in 
the  meanings  of  the  provisions  of  such 
agreements. 

As  provided  for  in  Article  7  of  the  Agree- 
ment on  Measures  to  Reduce  the  Risk  of 
Outbreak  of  Nuclear  War  and  in  Article 
Kin  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  Standing  Con- 
sulUtlve  Commission  (SCX:)  will  continue  to 
deal  with  matters  related  to  these  two 
agreements. 
The  President  sUted  on  May  37. 1986: 
"I  have  determined  that,  in  the  future, 
the  United  States  must  l>ase  decisions  re- 
garding its  strategic  force  structure  on  the 
nature  and  magnitude  of  the  threat  posed 
by  Soviet  strategic  forces  and  not  on  stand- 
ards contained  in  the  SALT  structure  which 
has  been  undermined  by  Soviet  non-compU- 
ance  and  especially  in  a  flawed  SALT  n 
treaty  which  was  never  ratified,  would  have 
expired  if  it  had  been  ratified,  and  has  beoi 
violated  by  the  Soviet  Union." 

In  view  of  that  decision,  the  US  will  no 
longer  base  its  strategic  force  decisions  on 
the  standards  of  SALT  II  or  the  SALT  I  In- 
terim Agreement.  Accordingly,  the  United 
States  has  deployed  ite  13 1st  A1£M- 
equipped  boml>er  without  compensating  dis- 
mantlement of  Poseidon  submarine  SLBM 
launchers.  It  would  not  be  appropriate, 
therefore,  to  pursue  In  the  SCC  compliance 
issues  associated  with  the  SALT  I  Interim 
Agreement  and  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

As  you  know,  the  rules  of  the  SCC  are  de- 
signed to  encourage  quiet,  confidential  de- 
llI>erations.  Accordingly,  the  work  of  the 
SCC,  its  subjects  of  discussion,  and  any 
agreements  it  concludes  are  considered  con- 
fidential diplomatic  exchanges  and  remain 
classified.  An  understanding  was  reached 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  June  1985.  Consist- 
ent with  our  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  keep  such  matters  confidential,  no 
public  identification  of  that  understanding 
has  Ijeen  made.  A  classified  version  of  the 
President's  Decemt>er  1985  report  on  Soviet 
non-compliance  has  l)een  provided  to  the 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  and  your  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  the  Concurrent  Testing  sec- 
tion of  that  report. 

The  United  States  Government  remains 
concerned  al>out  certain  types  of  Soviet  con- 
current operations  of  ABM  and  air  defense 
components.  The  President's  December  1985 
Unclassified  Report  to  Congress  on  Soviet 
Non-compliance  with  Arms  Control  Agree- 
ments states: 

"The  US  Government  reaffirms  the  judg- 
ment made  in  the  Pebniary  1985  report  that 
the  evidence  of  Soviet  actions  with  respect 
to  concurrent  operations  is  Insufficient  fully 
to  assess  compliance  with  Soviet  obligations 
under  the  ABM  Treaty.  However,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  conducted  tests  that  have  in- 
volved air  defense  radars  In  ABM-related  ac- 
tivities. The  large  numt>er,  and  consistency 
over  time,  of  incidents  of  conciwrent  oper- 
ation of  ABM  and  SAM  components,  plus 
Soviet  failure  to  accommodate  fully  US  con- 
cerns. Indicate  the  USSR  probably  has  vio- 
lated the  prohibition  on  testing  SAM  com- 
ponents in  an  ABM  mode.  In  several  cases 
this  may  be  highly  probable.  This  and  other 
ABM-related  activities  suggest  the  USSR 
may  be  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of  its  na- 
tional territory." 

With  regard  to  other  points  raised  in  your 
letter,  the  AdminlstraUon  has  not  initiated 
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i««t~— *~^  in  the  8CC  to  eonduda  Um 
SALT  n  prooedurM  for  cUaniAntlInc  or  d«- 
■traettoo  of  itnUilc  off«i»iT«  anus.  Tbe 
SALT  n  TrMtjr  to  obaolate.  wm  narw  nti- 
Had.  would  ham  expired  If  It  bad  been  raU- 
Jled.  and  baa  been  repeatedly  violated  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Aetlnc  Deputy  CommlMloner  of  tbe 
aCC  la  Mr.  &  Read  Haoiner. 

bat  me  aMure  you  tbat  tbe  Admlnlatra- 
tkm.  which  la  aerloua  about  Soviet  noD<om- 
pMMM^n,  la  equally  aerloua  about  attempting 
to  raaolve  that  non-compllanoe.  The  Preai- 
dent  made  hia  May  37.  1M6  deaalon  on  the 
SALT  I  Interim  Acraement  and  the  SALT  n 
Treaty  only  after  kmc  and  frultleaa  oompU- 
anee  dtacuaatooa.  In  aone  oaaea  laattnc  aever- 
al  yeara.  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  intend 
to  eontinue  our  effort*  to  aeak  reaoluUon  of 
our  ooncema  with  raapact,  to  Soviet  non- 
oonpllanoe.  or  probable  non-compliance, 
with  provtakma  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  the 
Limited  Teat  Ban  Treaty  of  1M3.  the  Blo- 
locleal  and  Toxin  Weapon*  Convention,  and 
the  Geneva  Protocol  on  Chemical  Weapon*. 

I  hope  thi*  Information  will  be  of  uae  to 
you. 

With  beat  wlahe*. 
Stnoerely. 

J.  Edwaso  Fox. 
AM*i*tant  Secretary,  l,«ffMative 
and  InUnfOvemmtntal  Aff^in. 

Coiraaxaa  or  nn  Uhttid  SrATxa. 
CoMMRTiB  on  Foaaiaii  AfVAias. 
WaaMngtoH,  DC,  Febmary  11, 1947. 
Hon.  Okmhs  p.  Shultx, 
Secretary  of  State.  Wathington,  DC 

Da*a  Mb.  SacarrAar:  We  are  wrttlnc  to 
follow-up  on  our  September  22,  1986  letter 
to  you  conceminc  the  Admlnlatratlon's  han- 
<fllng  of  ansa  control  compliance  matters 
within  the  Joint  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Standing 
OonaulUUve  Commlasion  (SCO).  Your  De- 
cember SO.  1M0  reply  addreaaed  aome  of  the 
queatlon*  asked  in  our  letter,  but  many  were 
left  unanswered.  The  purpose  of  this  letter 
Is  to  request  further  clariftcation  and  a  re- 
sponse to  questions  not  answered  In  your 
reply. 

We  were  pleased  to  learn  that  It  remains 
Administration  policy  to  raise  and  puraue 
compliance  concerns  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  sec  and  through  other  appropriate 
diplomatic  channels,  and  that  the  Admlnls- 
traUon  believes  a  consultative  forvun  such 
as  the  see  is  vital  to  a  stable  arms  control 
regime. 

Olven  these  Administration  positions, 
there  arise  questions  concerning  the  future 
effectiveness  of  the  SCO.  Issues  to  be  dis- 
cussed there  and  the  Intended  purpoae  of 
raising  Issues  there.  The  Administration's 
views  on  these  matters  are  important  to 
assess  the  management  of  compliance  Issues 
and  treaty  Implementing  procedures  In  the 
sec.  Tour  timely  response  to  the  following 
questions  would  be  appreciated. 

1.  What  specific  use  does  the  Administra- 
tion intend  to  make  of  the  SCC  in  the  next 
two  years? 

What  arms  control  Issues  wHl  be  brought 
there  and  what  arms  control  Issues  will  not 
be  brought  there? 

2.  What  Is  your  view  of  the  SCC  today?  Is 
it  the  view  of  the  Administration  that  the 
SCC  Is.  as  one  Administration  official  said, 
"a  diplomatic  carpet  under  which  Soviet  vio- 
lations have  been  continuously  swept,  an 
Orwell:  ui  memory  hole  into  which  our  con- 
cerns have  been  dumped  like  yesterday's 
trash?" 

Critics  have  charged  that  the  U.S.  has 
pursued  ideal  solutloos  to  treaty  compliance 
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problems  ralaart  by  Soviet  actions,  and  when 
the  Soviets  refuse  to  accept  demands,  the 
VA  labels  Soviet  acUons  as  treaty  vioU- 
tlona.  How  do  you  reapoiMl  to  these  charges? 
Critics  charge  that  the  UjS.  raises  prob- 
lems at  the  SCC  and  then  refuses  to  negoti- 
ate alternatives  that  might  also  serve  U.S. 
Interests.  Is  this  a  fair  characterisation  of 
the  way  the  SCC  has  worked  the  last  sever- 
al yean? 

3.  Has  the  SCC.  in  your  view,  evolved  from 
a  discreet  channel  for  solving  arms  control 
problems  to  a  forum  where  each  side  now 
repeaU  carefully  scripted  accusations  of  the 
other's  misdeeds? 

How  did  this  happen  and  who  is  responsi- 
ble? 

Why  wer«  previous  Administrations  able 
to  achieve  concrete  results  in  resolving 
treaty  interpretatkms  at  the  SCC? 

Why  has  this  Administration  been  unable 
to  make  progress  at  the  SCC  on  the  several 
treaty  vlolatloas  it  has  dted  by  the  SovleU? 

4.  Tour  December  30  reply  notes  that 
SALT-related  compliance  Issues  wlU  no 
longer  be  pursued  In  the  SCC  in  accordance 
with  the  Administration's  recent  policy  deci- 
sion to  discontinue  n.S.  adherence  to  the 
SALT  II  Treaty. 

If  Soviet  SALT  n  "noncompliance"  has 
been  injurious  to  U.S.  security  as  Adminis- 
tration officials  have  maintained,  why  Is  It 
not  appropriate  that  we  continue  to  seek 
resolution  of  these  matters  in  the  forum  so 
designated  by  the  Treaty? 

What  concrete  steps  is  the  Administration 
taking  to  assure  that  U.S.  security  Is  not 
damaged  by  purported  Soviet  "noncompli- 
ance" with  SALT  II?  Please  delineate  specU- 
Ic  actions  being  undertaken  by  the  U.S.  to 
respond  to  Soviet  "noncompliance." 

5.  Press  reports  have  cliarged  that  during 
the  fall  1982  round  of  the  SCC.  Oeneral 
Ellis  was  prevented  from  completing  an  un- 
derstanding in  the  Commission  on  the  test- 
ing of  air  defense  systems  and  components. 
It  Is  alleged  that  Oeneral  Ellis'  Instructions 
prevented  him  from  concluding  this  agree- 
ment for  nearly  three  years. 

In  what  respect  are  theae  reports  accu- 
rate? 

Was  Oeneral  Ellis  authorised  to  initiate 
discussions  on  the  issue  of  "concurrent  oper- 
ations" diuing  1983.  and  why  did  it  take 
three  years  to  conclude  an  agreement  on 
this  matter  In  the  SCC  If  an  agreement  on 
the  circumstances  surrounding  theae  oper- 
ations between  the  two  sides  had  been 
achieved  In  faU  1983? 

Tour  December  30  reply  notes  that  an  un- 
derstanding was  reached  In  the  SCC  on  the 
matter  of  concurrent  operations  in  June 
1985.  Tour  reply  states:  'Consistent  with 
our  sgreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
keep  such  matters  confidential,  no  public 
identification  of  that  understanding  tuts 
been  made."  Why  was  no  public  statement 
made,  when  the  U.S.  has  done  so  in  previous 
cases  where  SCC  proceedings  have  remained 
claasified  but  results  have  been  publicly  an- 
nounced? 

Tour  reply  notes  that  "The  United  States 
Oovemment  remains  concerned  about  cer- 
tain types  of  Soviet  concurrent  operations 
of  ABM  and  air  defense  components."  Have 
there  been  troublesome  ABM-alr  defense 
conctirrent  operations  since  the  June  1985 
SCC  agreement  was  reached?  If  so.  what  are 
they?  (If  this  question  requries  a  classified 
response,  please  provide  this  response  under 
separate  cover.) 

4.  It  is  our  understanding  that  General 
Ellis  has  sought  authority  in  the  past  to 
work  out  agreed  procedures  for  dismantling 
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or  converting  strategic  bombers.  Tour  letter 
notes  that  ".  .  .  the  Administration  has  not 
Initiated  discussions  In  the  SCC  to  conclude 
the  SALT  II  procedures  for  dismantling  or 
destruction  of  atrateglc  offenaive  arma." 

If  the  alleged  atrateglc  nuclear  delivery 
vehicle  (SNDV)  violation  noted  by  the  Ad- 
ministration was  deemed  to  be  significant, 
why  was  xm  effort  made  to  Initiate  a  discus- 
sion on  destruction  and  dismantlement  pro- 
cedures? 

Is  it  the  Administration's  position  that 
the  establishment  of  such  procedures  are  no 
longer  Important,  and  hence,  the  Soviet 
SNDV  "violation."  is  not  significant  to  X3S. 
security?. 

Please  delineate  Oeneral  EUia'  specific  In- 
structlons  regarding  the  bomber  dismantle- 
ment issue. 

7.  Press  reports  have  mentioned  a  memo- 
randum authored  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Weinberger  sent  to  then  National  Security 
Advisor  Robert  McFarlane  on  July  31.  1985 
that  sought  "to  quash  all  of  the  initiatives 
proposed  by  the  SCC  Commissioner."  This 
memo  apparently  argued  that  SCC  efforts 
to  update  atrateglc  force  data  bases  under 
SALT  were  not  needed  and  that  possible 
UJS.  steps  to  clarify  ABM  provisions  cover- 
ing large  phased-array  radars,  such  as  that 
at  Krasnoyarsk,  would  be  "cosmetic  or  mar- 
ginal" solutions  to  Soviet  noncompliance. 

Does  such  a  memorandum  exist? 
Could  you  provide  us  with  a  copy? 

8.  To  what  degree  are  U.S.  agencies  evalu- 
ating options  regarding  the  resolution  of 
compliance  Issues  such  as  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radar,  the  S8-25  and  telemetry  encryption? 

Baa  the  President  personally  reviewed 
such  options,  and  if  so.  what  are  they? 

What  alternative  solutions  are  poaaible? 
Soviet  remedial  actions  are  considered  ac- 
ceptable by  the  Administration,  given 
ACDA  Director  Adelman's  assertion  that 
"...  many  Soviet  violations  can  still  be  rem- 
edied." 

9.  It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  U.S. 
component  of  the  SCC  currently  has  no  for- 
mally appointed  Deputy  Commissioner. 
Why  has  a  Deputy  Commissioner  not  been 
formally  appointed,  and  when  is  one  expect- 
ed? 

10.  It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  SCC 
has  traditionally  been  the  forum  for  con- 
ducting periodic  ABM  Treaty  Review  Con- 
ferences. Please  describe  the  Administra- 
tion's plans  for  the  upcoming  1987  ABM 
Treaty  Review  Conference. 

Will  this  review  conference  be  conducted 
within  the  SCC  as  previously  done?  If  not. 
why  not? 

What  Is  the  current  agenda  of  Issues  to  be 
discussed  at  this  conference? 

What  are  U.S.  goals  and  objectives  at  the 
conference?  Is  it  our  purpose  to  strengthen 
the  ABM  Treaty  regime  and,  if  so,  how  will 
U.S.  presentations  at  the  conference 
emIXKly  that  goal? 

Does  the  U.S.  intend  to  pursue  a  renegoti- 
ation or  "shoring-up"  of  the  ABM  Treaty's 
proviaioru  covering  large  phased-array 
radars  (LPARS),  critical  treaty  definitions, 
and  permitted  ABM  research  activities? 

11.  Press  reports  have  noted  that  an  ex- 
change took  place  in  May  1985  between  the 
American  and  Soviet  Commissioners  In  the 
SCC  which  addressed  the  issue  of  "restric- 
tive" vs.  "broad"  Interpretations  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  This  exctuinge  allegedly  con- 
firmed that  both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviets 
shared  a  more  restrictive  interpretation  of 
the  Treaty  which  would  not  permit  the  test- 
ing, development  or  deployment  of  space- 
based  ABM  systems. 
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Are  these  reports  accurate? 

What  Is  your  understanding  of  the  ex- 
changes that  took  place?  Did  Commiaaioner 
Ellis  at  that  time  state  that  the  U.S.  be- 
Ueved  a  more  restrictive  InterpreUUon  was 
appropriate  and  that  this  was  U  A  policy? 

If  this  was  the  U.8.  view  in  May  1986, 
what  happened  between  then  and  October 
of  1985  to  change  the  U.S.  position?  Were 
the  Soviet*  formally  notified  through  the 
SCC  that  our  position  on  Interpretation  was 
under  review  and  might  fundamentaUy 
change? 

Does  the  Administration  maintain  that 
the  Soviets  have  never  expressed  a  restric- 
tive view  of  the  Treaty  until  after  the  U.S. 
developed  iU  new  Interpretotlon?  If  so.  how 
does  this  square  with  the  May  1985  SCC  dis- 
cussions? .     ^^ 

WiU  the  SCC  address  this  issue  In  the 
1987  ABM  Treaty  Review  Conference? 

12.  Administration  officials  have  at  times 
tteen  critical  of  the  SCC  and  its  operations. 
While  the  SCC  is  a  diplomatic  tool  of  both 
nations  used  to  implement  and  fine-tune 
agreements  over  time,  Ite  effectiveness  is  di- 
rectly dependent  upon  the  degree  to  which 
both  countries  wlsJi  to  use  it. 

What  U  your  assessment  of  the  SCC's  per- 
formance in  carrying  out  its  charter  as  laid 
out  in  Article  XIII  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
other  implementing  documents? 

If  the  SCC's  performance  is  under  attack 
within  the  Administration,  what  subetanUve 
steps  have  been  taken  unllateraUy  by  the 
U.S.  executive  branch  to  strengthen  and  en- 
hance the  Commiaaion's  operations  and  per- 
formance? 

What  steps  have  been  taken  bilaterally 
with  the  Soviets  to  enhance  and  strengthen 
the  SCC?  „,. 

To  what  degree  is  UB.  Commissioner  Ellis 
directly  involved  In  the  drafting  of  instruc- 
tions for  the  SCC?  Is  his  advice  soUcited  In 
formulating  the  U.S.  approach  toward  com- 
pliance Issues  In  the  SCC.  and  U  he  consult- 
ed prior  to  changes  or  modifications  in  his 
Instructions? 

We  appreciate  your  consideration  of  the 
above  questions,  and  look  forward  to  your 
prompt  reply. 
Sincerely. 

Lb  H.  Hamilton. 
Chairman,    Subcom- 
mittee  on   Europe 
and      the     Middle 
East 
Dahtx  Fascell, 
ChairmarL 


BRING  HOME  THE  BACON 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxmou 

ni  THE  HOnSI  OF  RKPIUESDrrATIVBS 


Monday,  June  22,  1987 
Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  forgive  me  if  I 
again  take  personal  pride  in  letting  my  col- 
leagues know  oi  the  fine  achievements  of  the 
forensic  team  at  my  old  alma  mater.  Bradley 
Univergity. 

The  artide  eotitied  "Speech  Team  Wins 
Fast  &  Second"  speaks  for  itself  and  I  just 
have  to  say  again  how  proud  we  are  of  tiw 
abilities  of  those  students  at  Bradley  who 
have  set  such  a  high  standard  in  this  field  and 
consisterrtly  bring  home  the  bacon  when  it 
comes  to  tournament  time. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SroBCH  TxAM  Wim  Pisst  ahs  Sboord 
The  Bradley  speech  team  haa  done  it 
again!  They  overwhelmingly  won  their 
eighth  conaecuUve  American  Forensics  As- 
socUtion  tlUe  and  finished  second  in  the 
National  Forensics  Association  tournament. 
In  the  APA  tourney.  Bradley  collected  238 
pointa.  The  nmner-up  achools.  Southern 
Utah  University.  George  Mason  University, 
and  the  University  of  North  Iowa,  had  98. 
86.  and  85  polnU  respectively. 

This  Is  the  wUdest  point-margin  Bradley 
has  ever  had  In  this  tournament."  said 
coach  George  Armstrong.  "I  was  especiaUy 
Impressed  with  the  nim»i)er  of  freshmen 
doing  well." 

Bradley  has  22  students  in  the  finals  and 
won  four  first-place  trophies.  Tom  Doyle  '87 
won  the  individual  sweepstakes  competition. 
He  was  first  In  extemporaneous  speaking, 
second  in  after  dinner  speaking,  and  a  seml- 
flnalist  in  four  other  events— impromptu 
speaking,  commimication  anaylsis,  oratory, 
and  informative  speaking. 

Ken  Klawitter  '88  was  fourth  in  the  indi- 
vidual sweepstakes.  He  placed  first  In  prose 
and  was  a  quarterflnaUst  In  dramatic  Inter- 
pretation and  in  duet  interpretation  with 
Jim  Skef  f  Ington  '89. 

Skefflngton  and  Susan  Bass  '88  won  duet 
InterpreUUon.  and  Skefflngton  also  placed 
second  In  prose. 

Steve  Markov  '87  won  communication 
analysis  and  was  a  quarterflnaUst  in  after 
dinner  speaking. 

For  the  second  year.  Bradley  placed 
second  out  of  106  schools  In  the  National 
Forensics  Association  tournament,  losing  to 
defending  champion  Eastern  Michigan  Uni- 
versity. EMU  had  517  points  to  Bradley's 
466.  Other  top  finishers  were  Illinois  SUte 
University  with  308  points,  the  University  of 
MinnesoU  with  228.  and  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison  with  217.  Of  the  30 
Bradley  team  members  who  participated  In 
the  tourney.  18  advanced  to  the  final 
rounds. 

Ken  Klawitter  '88  and  Jim  Skeff ingon  '89 
won  duet  Interpretation.  Bradley's  only  fUst 
place  trophy.  KUwltter  was  also  a  semifinal- 
Ist  In  duet  InterpreUUon  with  Susan  Baas 
'88  and  a  quarterflnaUst  with  Anne  Hutch- 
croft  '87  in  the  same  event. 

Kevin  Spengel  '88  placed  seventh  in  the 
individual  sweepstakes  competition.  He  was 
fifth  in  dramatic  duo  with  Tracey  Better- 
mann  '90.  fourth  In  poetry,  and  a  quarterfl- 
naUst in  both  after  dlrmer  speaking  and  in 
dramatic  due  with  Sarah  Braun  '90. 

Tom  Doyle  '87  placed  eighth  In  the  Indi- 
vidual sweepstakes  competition.  He  was 
fifth  In  extemporaneous.  Impromptu,  and 
after  dinner  speaking,  and  he  was  also  a 
quarterflnaUst  in  communication  anaylsis. 

Coach  George  Armstrong  received  a  spe- 
cial recognition  award  from  the  NaUonal 
Forensics  Association  for  continued  dedica- 
tion to  forensics.  It  is  only  the  fifth  time 
the  NBA  has  given  this  award. 

Bradley  won  the  NFA.  as  weU  as  the  APA, 
from  1982  untU  1986.  Bradley  is  the  only 
coUege  or  university  to  win  lx)th  tlUes  for 
four  years. 

The  squad,  with  three  seniors.  Is  the 
youngest  to  represent  Bradley  since  we  won 
our  first  national  championship  In  1980.  I 
am  very  proud  of  this  year's  team."  said 
coach  Gary  Dreibelbis.  "With  so  many  re- 
turning and  an  exceUent  recruiting  year  we 
look  forward  to  big  things  next  season." 
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A  SERVICEMAN'S  FINAL 
OREETINO 


HON.  SANDER  M.  LEVIN 

or  mcHiGAK 

HI  THX  BOUSE  OF  REPRSSOTTATIVCS 

Monday,  June  22.  1987 
Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker.  One  o« 
the  servicemen  killed  on  the  U.S.S.  Star*  was 
Joseph  Watson  of  Femdale,  Ml. 

Joe  Watson  wanted  to  be  sure  that  his  dad 
received  a  Father's  Day  card.  Uncertain  as  to 
when  his  ship  woukJ  return  to  port,  he  wrote 
and  mailed  it  several  weeks  in  advance  of  Fa- 
tfier's  Day.  It  arrived  at  the  parent's  home  the 
day  after  his  tragk:  death. 

H  a  family  can  find  any  solace  after  tfie 
death  of  a  beloved  younger  memtwr  it  is  the 
mutuality  of  k>ve  and  respect  they  have  for 
each  other— a  relationship  that  Joseph 
Watson  shared  with  his  mottwr  and  father,  lis 
wife,  and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  thtjy 
with  him. 

In  this  spirit.  I  am  inserting  into  the  Record 
the  poignant  Father's  Day  message  from  Jo* 
Watson. 

Dear  Mom  and  Dad:  Happy  Father's  Day, 
Dad!  I  wish  I  could  be  there  to  remember  aU 
those  times  we  spent  together  and  the  fun 
we  had,  and  all  the  valuable  things  you 
Uught  me  that  have  helped  me  day  after 
day.  I  love  you  Dad.  and  I'm  looking  for- 
ward to  seeing  you  and  having  a  fun  visit 
when  I  see  you  again!  Mom.  did  you  like  the 
flowers  that  Kristin  and  I  sent  you?  I  heard 
that  both  of  you  had  a  good  visit  with  Kris- 
tin and  Joan.  Kristin  said  that  ijoth  of  you 
reaUy  helped  ht.r  and  Mom  out. 

We  are  almost  out  of  here.  We  wlU  leave 
the  Gulf  July  5th. 

I  have  never  been  In  better  shape.  I  hope 
you  do  weU  with  the  house.  It  kind  of  makes 
me  sad  to  see  the  house  in  Femdale  go.  but 
I'm  happy  that  both  of  you  are  getting  out 
of  the  area.  Charlevoix  Is  so  nice! 

Please  write  when  you  get  a  chance.  It 
makes  me  feel  wonderful  to  have  parents 
like  the  both  of  you.  It's  sad  how  sometimes 
aU   of   us   maybe   take   that   for   granted. 
Tou're  both  real  special  and  I  love  you  a  lot. 
Take  care. 
AU  my  love. 
Joseph. 

P.S.  Sorry  it  is  early  Dad.  but  I  waant 
sure  when  the  maU  would  leave  to  port 

agfiln. 

Love,  Joseph. 


TWENTY-NINTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  EXECUTION  OF  IMRE 
NAGY.  HUNGARIAN  PATRIOT 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OPMAKTIAIID 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPRBSEIfTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22,  1987 
Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  mart«ed 
the  anniversary  of  a  tragic  event  that  the  free 
world  should  never  forget  Twenty  nine  years 
ago.  on  June  16,  1958.  the  Prime  Minister  of 
free  Hungary,  Imre  Nagy,  was  executed  by 
Soviet  forces  in  Romania.  A  little  less  than  2 
years  eariier,  Soviet  tanks  had  crushed  the  ill- 
fated   attempt   of   Hungarian   students   and 
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worlwr*  to  *«•  that  oounby  from  SowM  oocu- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  HUGO  AND 
liARJORIE  If  ORRIS 


hnra  NiQy  iMd  bcwt  •  oommMMJ  Conwnu- 
niM  WHOM  ptnorm  quMMs  of  vnagniy,  ana 
rwpacl  for  humm  dignRy  and  nattonal  tadl- 
Mora  M  Nm  to  bTMk  wMi  th*  inhuman  doo- 
trlnaa  of  Olatnlwn.  FdNONlng  the  dMtti  of 
SWk),  ha  bacama  Mma  MMalar  of  Hungary. 
Hto  torm  of  ofHoa  ia  ramambarad  tor  tha  n- 
laaaa  of  mouMndt  of  poMcal  priaonar*  and 
ttw  ctoakig  of  tfw  moat  notortoua  concanfra- 
Mon  oampa  «iat  had  aidatod  In  Hungary  during 
SMn't  days.  For  Na  fcaralim  and  humanity, 
howwar,  tha  Sowiats  foroad  him  to 
ofHoa  aflar  a  taw  mor4ha  and  ha  wi 
from  tha  Communiat  Party.  Whan  tha  Hungari- 
an paopta  raaa  up  todadara  thair  garwina  irv 
I  from  tha  Soviet  Union,  Imra  Nagy 
I  thafr  natural  choioa  to  laad  tham  as  Prima 


And  yaatarday  in  Budapaat.  on  tha  annivar- 
sary  of  Mr.  Nag/s  dsath.  a  smaN  procaasion 
mada  its  way  toward  Iha  morHjmant  to  ar>- 
olhar  Hungarian  pcfrtot.  Count  La|oa  Batth- 
yany,  whara  tha  parlteipams  laid  a  wraath  and 
a  mamorial  tabiaL  Count  Batthyany  had  baan 
a  laadar  of  tha  Hungartwi  ravoit  against  tha 
Austrian  Empira  in  1848.  and.  Hka  Imra  Nagy. 
was  sHacutad  whan  the  toroas  of  reaction  tri- 
umphad.  Aocordbig  to  ona  of  Iha  laadars  of 
ttw  prooaaaion.  tha  monument  wiH  henceforth 
be  hnown  as  tw  Batthyany-lnve  Nagy  monu- 


In  th< 

section  of  the  cemetery  outside  of  Budspest 
where  Mr.  Nagy  a  assumed  to  be  buried 
along  with  many  of  his  compatriots  wtto 
fouglit  in  the  streets  of  Budapeat  and  dtad  on 
tha  gallows.  There,  they  placed  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  in  memory  of  these  brwn  men  arxl 


In  the  evening  a  memorial  service  was  held 
in  a  private  home,  which  was  attended  t>y  Erz- 
aabet  Nagy.  the  daughter  of  Imra  Nagy.  She 
read  an  appeal  calling  for  the  removal  of 
ttwee  persons  implicated  in  suppressirtg  the 
1956  uprising,  and  ttieir  replacement  with  per- 
sorts  to  whom  she  couM.  in  good  conscience, 
appeal  for  her  father's  rehatxiitatioo. 

Indeed,  wtten  he  spoke  his  last  words  from 
the  gaHows,  Imra  Nagy  stated  his  feer,  not  of 
death,  but  that  some  day  his  very  executiorv 
ers  would  rehabHitato  him.  Nagy  had  spent  15 
years  in  ttw  Soviet  Union.  He  knew  the 
system  weH.  He  knew  that  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  victims  of  Stalin's  purges  goir>g  on  st  ttiat 
time  was  tieing  carried  out  by  many  of  the 
same  persona  who  had  collaborated  with  tt\e 
victims'  jailers  arxj  executkxiers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hungarian  people  have 
rwt  forgotten  ttwir  martyred  leader,  ar>d  nei- 
ther shouW  ttwee  of  us  wt>o  love  freedom  and 
liberty.  May  Imra  Nagy  and  those  wtx>  fell  with 
him  be  honored  in  our  memories,  and  may 
their  countrymen  actiieve  ttie  freedom  arxJ  lith 
erty  for  which  those  of  another  generatton  so 
valiantly  struggled. 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 


orcAuroairiA 


IK  THS  BOUSB  OF 


'ATTVCS 


Monday,  June  22.  J9i7 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  SpaiAar.  I  riae  today  to 
pay  Mbula  to  two  extraordkiary  membera  of 
my  community.  Mr.  Hugo  Morris  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
ioria  Morris.  Thay  have  aarvad  the  southern 
CaMomia  community  In  a  variety  of  capacMas 
tor  over  30  year*.  This  weak  the  Democratic 
Party  of  tha  San  Famarido  Valley  is  honoring 
Hugo  «id  Mwtoria  with  the  Helen  Qreenberg 
Memorial  Achievement  Award.  In  recognition 
of  this  honor.  I  aak  my  coMaaguas  to  Join  ma 
in  paying  trtouto  to  this  outstandtog  ooupta. 

CaNad  by  the  Loe  Angsiss  Times  "one  of 
the  main  advocates  for  chMran  In  the  State,  if 
not  the  Natkxi,"  Maijoria  Morris  began  her 
woric  with  chiWren  as  a  kindergarten  teactwr 
at  Momtogsida  Elamanlary  Scftool  in  San  Fer- 
nando. StM  racalad  by  her  students  as  a  ra- 
marfcable  and  progressive  teacher,  she  has 
always  devoted  her  tlma  and  efforts  to  ad- 
vancing ttie  interests  of  chidran. 

Since  1976,  Mariorie  has  served  as  execu- 
tive director  of  ttw  ChiM  Cera  Resource 
Center  in  Van  Nuys,  a  private  nonprofit  center 
serving  the  entira  San  Femarxto  Valley.  As  d»- 
rector.  she  works  to  cormect  parents,  emptoy- 
ers.  arx)  chito-care  prov«ders.  The  center  also 
offers  temporary  child  care  for  disabled  chil- 
dren, and  raimburaes  family  chiM-care  provid- 
ers for  some  food  coets.  HarxMing  over  200 
requeets  for  these  various  services  each  day. 
the  center  occupies  s  vital  role  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

Hugo  Morris  has  an  equally  distinguished 
career  in  his  work  with  lat>or  unions  mnd  the 
community.  He  currently  serves  as  director  of 
public  affairs  for  the  Joint  Council  of  Team- 
sters No.  42,  covering  29  kx::al  unkxts  in 
souttiem  CaNfomia  arxl  Nevada  His  responsi- 
bilities include  coordiruttton  of  political  activi- 
ties and  negotiating  coHective-bargaining 
agreements.  In  addition,  Hugo  is  a  commis- 
stoner  on  ttw  CaNfomia  Health  Policy  and 
Data  Advisory  CorT>m«ssion,  arxl  partidpates 
on  numerous  community  committees  arid  or- 
ganizabons.  He  has  been  actively  involved 
with  such  diverse  issues  as  economic  literacy, 
health  care  costs,  community  colleges,  irxjus- 
trial  reiatk>ns,  fair  housing,  and  chiklren's  ad- 
vocacy. 

It  is  my  distinct  horxx  arxl  pleasure  to  thank 
and  pay  thtxjte  to  Hugo  and  Mar)or>e  Mcrris 
for  their  many  years  of  dedication  and  involve- 
ment Togett>er  ttiey  have  helped  countless  in- 
dividuals arxl  provided  an  invaluable  service 
to  the  community. 


EXPLANATION  OP  VOTE 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  vnouriA 

m  THX  BOUSK  OP  RXPSKSKNTATIVKS 

Monday,  June  22,  1987 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  a  previ- 
ous commitment  to  address  a  high  school 
commerx»ment  in  my  district  I  was  unavok}- 


June  gg,  1987 

tbtf  abaon  for  two  votes  on  June  18,  1967, 
during  consideratkxi  of  H.R.  1777,  tha  State 
Department  authorization  bW.  Had  I  twan 
praaarij  I  wouM  fiave  voted  "aye"  on  ron  No. 
199,  tha  WaMr  amarxlment  and  "no"  on  roll 
No.  200i  tha  McCoNum  amendment 


CHRISTINX    KHJS.     1987     HERIT- 
AOE  ESSAY  CONTEST  WINNER 


HON.  HARRIS  W.  FAWELL 

opnxmois 
IH  THX  HOUn  OP  RXPaXSniTATIVKS 

Monday,  June  22,  1987 

Mr.  FAWELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wouM  Ike  to 
recognize  Ctvistine  Kiis  of  Lemont  IL  Ctvis- 
tirw's  essay  wras  selected  first  place  among 
522  entries  in  the  1967  Heritage  Essay  Corv 
test  for  eighth  graders.  Her  essay,  "Tha  U.S. 
Constitution:  Guardian  of  Freedom,"  exempii- 
fias  wfry  we  shouM  be  proud  to  celebrate  the 
tMcentennial  of  the  U.S.  Constitutxxi.  I  insert 
her  essay  in  tt>e  Record. 

Ttie  essay  foHows: 

The  VJB.  Connrmmow.  Ouabdiam  op 
Fsaooii 

The  United  States  Constitution  hsa 
proven  to  l>e  so  tuoceaaful  ttist  after  two 
hundred  years.  It  Is  still  Kusrsnteelng  the 
freedoms  of  all  citizens:  from  the  natlve- 
twm  Amerlcsiis  to  the  Just-natursiized  Im- 
mlgnuits.  The  Constitution  provides  free- 
dom and  equality  for  all. 

The  writers  of  the  Constitution  could 
never  tiave  imsclned  that  their  document, 
written  for  an  America  of  the  year  1787 
with  a  population  of  alwut  four  million 
people  Uvlns  in  the  orlslnal  thirteen  states, 
would  still  l>e  working  for  more  than  two- 
hundred  twenty-six  million  people  living  In 
the  fifty  state  America  today.  But  It  has. 
And  In  fact,  many  other  nations  have  used 
the  Constitution  as  a  pattern  for  their  own. 

Time  and  time  again,  the  Constitution  has 
been  put  to  the  test.  Every  issue  questioning 
the  Constitution's  abilities  to  provide  Justice 
has  t>een  resolved.  National  crisis  and  issues 
were  worked  out  by  looking  deep  into  the 
meaning  of  each  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
Each  problem  solved  strengthened  the  great 
plan  of  government  Just  a  little  more.  It  has 
stood  up  to  every  test.  Its  flexible,  changea- 
ble form  has  given  it  room  to  grow  with  the 
nation,  and  to  meet  our  changing  needs. 

The  freedoms  defined  in  the  Constitution 
are  a  prized  part  of  the  American  way  of 
life.  They  are  symtMls  of  our  people,  sym- 
lx>ls  of  our  great  want  and  need  for  equality. 
They  are  there  for  us  when  we  need  them  to 
lean  on.  But  we  must  also  realize  that  with- 
out people  supporting  and  fighting  for  these 
rights  and  freedoms,  our  nation  would  fall. 
It  would  l>ecome  a  nation  of  hatred  and  In- 
justice, of  discrimination  and  tyranny.  We 
would  l>e  ruled  by  the  dictatorship  of  anger 
and  unrest.  No  one  would  ever  know  the 
meaning  of  freedom.  We  can  never  let  this 
tiappen. 

The  Constitution  is  the  guardian  of  free- 
dom. It  does  not  guard  with  a  sword  and 
shield,  but  with  the  t>aslc  ideals  and  princi- 
ples of  humanity.  It  guards  our  right  to  a 
fair  and  free  life.  Happy  two-hundreth 
birthday  to  the  American  Constitution.  May 
it  live  and  guard  our  freedom  forever. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  DICK  HOWSER 

HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

opmssooKi 
IH  THI  HOirSI  or  RXPRKSKNTATIVSS 
Monday,  June  22, 1987 
Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  professtonal  ath- 
letk»  is  often   the  stage  where   men  and 
women  reveal  ttw  best  and  worst  of  human 
nature.  Over  ttw  years,  sports  has  shown  us 
as  many  indignant  tosers  as  grackxjs  champi- 
ons. Dk4(  Howser.  who  lived  on  ttwt  stage  as 
a  player  arxl  a  manager  for  more  ttian  20 
years,  was  the  most  gracious  of  ctiampions. 
exemplifying  the  best  in  all  of  us. 

His  work  ethk:.  integrity,  and  principles 
mada  OKk  Howser  one  of  baseball's  most  en- 
dawtog  IndMduals.  He  stood  in  starts  contrast 
in  a  game  ttiat  has  beconte  littered  with  multi- 
mWion-dollar  contracts,  oversized  egos,  and 
"suparstws"  who  never  quite  hjHHI  their  po- 
tential. SUghtty  built  and  well  under  6  feet  tall, 
he  scrapped  and  hustled  through  eight  suc- 
cessful seasons  as  a  major  league  shortstop 
with  less  talent  titan  many  who  never  make 
the  major  leagues.  His  rookie  season  in  1961 
with  the  Kansas  City  Athletka  was  his  best 
He  batted  .280,  including  29  doubles,  and 
stoto  37  bases  as  ttte  starting  stxxtstop. 
Those  statistks  wouM  command  a  mHlton 
dollar  contract  and  a  slew  of  erxtorsements  in 
today's  major  league  market  But  Dick  Howser 
was  hi^jpy  that  his  play  had  earned  him  an 
opportunity  to  continue  to  do  what  he  enjoyed 
doing  the  most  play  basebaH. 

Dick  Howser  spent  18  seasons  in  ttw  major 
leagues  as  a  player  and  a  coach  before  get- 
ting ttis  chance  to  maruige  txs  own  team.  His 
managerial  debut  occurred  in  1980  with  the 
f^ew  Yorit  Yankees,  a  team  maiiy  experts 
thought  coukj  win  the  Worid  Series.  Under 
Howsar's  guMance,  the  Yankees  won  103 
regular  season  games  arxl  earned  first  place 
in  the  Amertoan  League's  Eastern  Division 
tttat  year.  But  K  was  after  the  American 
League's  Championship  series  that  ttte  public 
learned  tttat  Dk:k  Ktowser  would  not  compro- 
mise his  integrity  in  the  blind  pursuit  of  vtotory. 
Tt»e  Yarjkees  tost  three  straight  to  tf>e 
Royals  in  Vn&  Championship  Series.  erxUng 
arry  hopes  of  a  worW  ctiampionstiip.  After  ttie 
ttiird  toss,  ovmer  George  Steinbrenner  toM 
Howser  to  fire  Coach  Mike  Ferraro,  a  frierxJ  of 
Hawser's.  Howser  dkjn't  arxJ  he  was  qutokly 
dtemissed  from  one  of  baseball's  most  glam- 
orous jobs.  He  dkin't  fire  his  frierxl  because 
empty  gestures  to  satisfy  the  put>lk:  and  the 
ego  of  a  brutish  man  were  not  Dtok  Hawser's 
style.  Standing  t>y  Ihs  frierxis  in  trout)led  times 
was  the  way  he  operated. 

"Baseball."  Leo  Durocher  ofKe  said,  "is  like 
church.  Many  attend,  but  few  understand." 
Dick  Howser  was  one  of  those  few  who  un- 
derstood basetMill.  The  statisttos  show  that 
His  teams  finished  first  or  secorxj  in  6  of  the  7 
years  he  nrtanaged.  His  keen  baseball  mind 
enabled  him  to  be  a  successful  manager  of 
both  ttw  Royals,  a  family  more  ttian  a  team, 
and  the  Yankees,  a  group  of  well-pakl  indivkl- 
uals  wtx>  masqueraded  as  a  team.  One  of  his 
teams,  his  1985  Royals  ball  dub.  reactwd  the 
pinnade.  twice  defying  the  odds  and  climbing 
t>ack  from  seemir>gly  insurmountable  deftoits 
to  beat  the  Toronto  Blue  Jays  in  the'  playoffs 
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and  then  the  St  Louis  Cardtoals  in  the  Worid 
Series. 

It  was  during  that  Worid  Series  when  many 
sertously  queMtorwd  Hawser's  urxJerstanding 
of  the  game.  Attar,  the  Royals  had  tost  the 
first  game  of  the  Worid  Serkss.  Howser  left  a 
struggMng  startkig  pitctwr  in  ttw  ganrw  arxi 
orw  of  the  game's  nxMt  effective  relief  pitctv 
ers  in  the  bullpen  until  too  late.  The  Royals 
k>st  ttw  secorxl  garrw.  and  Howser  erxiured  a 
to  rent  of  criticism  from  the  fans  and  tha 
media. 

Against  ttwt  critkasm.  Hawser  stood  tall,  re- 
peatedly explaining  his  managerial  deciskxis 
to  people  with  less  understarxUng  of  the 
game.  Sonworw  wtx)  was  less  sure  of  his 
krxMvledge  of  the  game  may  have  wavered 
amto  the  critk:i8m,  maytw  even  altered  his 
managerial  styto  for  the  renwinder  of  the 
Worid  Series.  Howser  dkJn't  and  the  Royals 
became  orw  of  the  few  teams  in  modem 
baseball  history  to  recover  from  a  3-to-1  defi- 
cit to  win  in  a  Worid  Series.  Baseball  fan  or 
not  anyone  who  has  had  to  defend  thenr>- 
selves  in  the  face  of  public  critkasm  couki 
shwe  in  Hawser's  and  ttw  Royals'  dramatic 
vfctory. 

Eleven  months  ago,  doctors  diagnosed  Dtok 
Howser  as  having  a  malignant  brain  tumor.  He 
confronted  this  personal  tragedy  in  ttw 
manner  that  characterized  his  life.  He  calmly 
accepted  ttw  cruel  fate  and  displayed  a  gritty 
determinatton  to  overcome  the  disease.  He 
took  part  in  experimental  brain  tunxy  therapy 
in  December,  and  reported  to  Fort  Myers.  FL, 
for  spring  training  in  February.  A  tribute  to  his 
great  inner  strength  and  perseverance.  Dwk 
Hawser  was  in  uniform  arxl  on  ttw  flekJ  Fet)ru- 
ary  21  to  lead  ttw  Royals  through  ttwir  first 
spring  trainirtg  woricout  The  next  day,  howev- 
er, fabgue  forced  him  to  leave  ttw  ftekj  half- 
way through  ttw  team's  workout  and  tw  re- 
signed as  manager  the  next  day.  His  coura- 
geous battle  taught  those  around  him  to  more 
fully  appreciate  life. 

One  stogan  that  has  become  part  of  base- 
ball's tore  is  "ntoe  guys  finish  last"  Like  a  tot 
of  stogans.  ttwre's  more  myth  ttian  reality  in 
those  words.  One  of  baseball's  most  beloved 
gentleman,  Dtok  Howser.  finistwd  first  on  ttw 
playing  fiekj.  But  more  importantly,  among 
players,  even  those  in  the  opposing  dugout 
colleagues,  family,  frierxjs,  and  the  communi- 
ty, Dtok  Howser  was  a  winner.  He  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  us. 
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Garrison,  t  am  parltoulariy  pleasod  to  spaak 
on  ttiis  occasion. 

Founded  in  1887  by  Cortland  de  Peystar 
Fwki.  one  of  PeekskHI's  eariiest  phianthro- 
piste,  the  Nbrary  was  chartered  by  the  New 
Yori(  Stete  Legislature  on  April  11.  1867.  It 
began  to  serve  ttw  put)lic  in  October  of  ttiat 
year. 

The  first  site  of  the  FwM  Ubrary  was  the 
second  ftoorof  a  ridmg  academy  arxl  It  began 
with  a  coHectton  of  5,000  books  and  an  en- 
dowment of  $10,000  from  Mr.  FieW.  From  this 
stabte  begirming,  ttw  fibrary  moved  in  1924  to 
a  buikSng  formerty  used  as  a  Presbyterian 
Church.  Ttw  library  moved  to  its  present  kwa- 
tkxi  in  the  Neighborhood  Center  in  1978. 

This  is  a  brief  historical  account  of  a  vary 
forward  thinking  instWutton.  Much  erwrgy  has 
been  put  toward  procuring  a  large  collectkKi 
of  historic  maps,  books,  arxl  periodtoals.  To 
protect  them  from  aging  the  ttMwy  has  In- 
stalled lighting  and  shades  that  restrict  dan>- 
aging  uttravtolet  radntton  and  uses  special 
display  cases. 

The  library  has  recently  begun  a  central  au- 
tomatton  project  in  conjurx:tton  with  ttw  West- 
ctwster  Library  System.  Automated  drculatton 
speeds  interiibrary  toans.  Ttw  avaHabiiity  of 
books  can  tw  realized  immediately  by  calling 
for  ttw  titto  on  ttw  central  computer  rattwr 
ttian  making  time-consuming  pfxirw  calls  or 
written  requests  to  neighboring  Nbraries. 

Ttw  vktoo  age  is  upon  us  and  thriving  at 
RekJ  Library.  Ttw  library  betongs  to  a  consor- 
tium whtoh  provkles  ttwm  24  new  vkleo  cas- 
settes each  month.  Among  their  other  techrx)- 
togtoal  advances,  the  library  offers  talking 
books  for  use  by  ttw  stok,  too  tired  to  read  as 
ttwy  OTKe  dki,  and  the  blind.  I  undeistarxi  they 
are  a  big  hit  with  commuters— carpooling  with 
Henry  James  or  F.  Scott  FitzgeraM. 

ChiMren  are  very  important  customers  at 
the  Nbrwy.  ChiMren  are  challenged  through 
reading  games  and  story  hours.  Orw  program 
I  wholetwartedly  support  features  plays  acted 
tiy  large  puppets  some  of  wtiich  are  disabled. 
The  chikken  not  only  leam  about  books  but 
wtiy  some  of  ttwir  classmates  are  different 

This  library  and  all  those  associated  with  it 
can  take  pride  in  their  work.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  all  ttwy  have  accompkstwd,  and  I  know 
the  progress  will  continue. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FTETiD  LI- 
BRARY POR  A  CENTURY  OP 
SERVICE 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OP  HEW  YORK 
IK  THE  HOXTSE  OP  BKFRESEirTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22,  1987 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak  to 
this  Ctiamber  about  a  community  library  in  my 
home  district  whtoh  will  celetxate  its  100th  an- 
niversary on  Septemtwr  27.  Ttw  Field  Library, 
Peekskill,  NY  has  from  its  beginning  kept  pace 
with  the  ctwnging  needs  of  Peekskill  resi- 
dents, young  arxl  oW.  As  president  of  ttw 
Altoe  and  Hamilton  FieU  Library  in  neighboring 


LOUIS  VAN  lERSEL 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OPCAUPORKIA 
nr  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSEMTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22, 1987 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  twroK  memtwr  of  our 
arrried  servtoes. 

Louis  Van  lersel,  a  constituent  of  my  area 
who  received  the  Congresstonal  Medal  of 
Honor  for  saving  1,000  American  soWiers  in 
Worid  War  I,  died  eariy  this  month  at  the  age 
of  93. 

Van  lersel  represented  ttw  values  of  a  true 
Amerwan.  Bom  in  Dussen,  Holland,  Van  lersel 
came  to  New  Jersey  and  lied  about  his  age  In 
order  to  join  the  military.  A  member  of  both 
the  Army  and  the  Marines,  he  received  more 
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•Ml  •  donn  mwM*  tar  vator  in  botti  worid 
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"No"  on  roNcal  vol*  200. 


V«i  tafwl  h  bMt  iwiwnHiwd  tor  ooMing 
«w  Q«nw)  feiM,  Jwwwtno  «Mnv  poit- 
Nom  «Ml  Mrtmrnlng  aorow  ttw  Sain*  RiMr  to 
ratay  htoniMtfon  during  \M0i1d  War  I.  H*  aur- 
viMd  a*Mn  malor  batta*  during  m*  wv  In- 
dudtog  Soiaaon*.  Si  MkMat.  Owmpagn*. 
Verdun.  «id  Mauaa*  Aigon.  H*  one*  aaid  ttwt 
ha  «»ould  do  MIA  i«iin  N  givwt  «tw  etwnoa 

Ha  ia  quolad  at  a*ytna  "I  tt**  Ma  country 
la  wort)  IgMng  tor.  TNa  la  Ood"*  oountty  and 
w*  wwt  to  kaap  R  thai  way." 

Atoi«  wNh  tw  Congraaatonal  Modal  of 
Honor.  V«)  laraal  waa  Hao  awardad  »a  SIvar 
Siv  aa  wal  aa  tha  Pwpto  Haart  I  aak  my  col- 
iMuaa  to  Join  ma  today  m  ramambaring  Ma 
ooingaoua  mwi  and  Na  oonWbuHona  to  our 
oounlry. 


KSAL  RADIO  50TH 
ANNIVER8ARY 

HON.  PAT  ROBERTS 

OPKAJmAS 

at  THE  ROUSE  or  uransirrATnrB 
Monday.  June  22.  1987 

I*.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Spoakar.  N  «Ma  on  Juna 
ia^  1937  ttial  KSAL  ladto  in  Salna.  KA,  want 
on  •»  air  to  aarv*  m*  many  diiana  o»  nonh 
oanM  Kanaaa.  I  wtond  my  oongratoMiona  to 
KSAL  aattwy  bagh  Ma  waak  to  broadcaat 
anotwr  SO  yaaia. 

\Mhan  KSAL  radto  llrat  want  on  ttw  air 
during  ttw  duat  bowl  day*  o(  ttw  lata  1030'*.  a 
UrnaiJi  aallmi  uwiwiaton*  of  aarvlo*  waa  a*( 
Inplaoa.  And.  a*  Kanaa*  haa  grown,  ao  too 
tea  KSAL.  In  1949.  KSAL  incraaaad  ila  poww 
to  S.000  wana  and  ai^andad  Ma  oowarag* 
I  to  battar  aaiv*  nortti  oanttai  Kanaaa  wNh 


malon  ttwila  ao  vttal  to  our  tarnwrs.  ranchara 
«Mf  buainaaa  paopi*-«H  of  ttw  Maning 
pubte. 

Mr.  Spartwr.  KSAL  radto  combinaa  ttw  boat 
of  amtf  town  broadcaaing  wWi  big  ttnw  par- 
tomama.  Again.  I  oongralulato  ttiia  atatton  for 
80  yaara  of  dodtoatod  and  awcalant  aarvlo* 
and  loin  twir  many  Manar*  aa  wa  looi(  tor- 
wad  to  ttw  a«na  kind  of  atandaid  tor  ttw 
1 50  ya««  from  KSAL 


THE  HEROISM  OP  LANCE 
COLLINS 

HON.  FRED  GRANDY 

or  IOWA 

III  THX  Houn  or  uransirTATrvcs 

Monday,  June  22.  18S7 

Mr.  QRANDY.  Mr.  Sp*akar,  today  I  pay  trtb- 
uto  to  a  young  man  from  Iowa's  SMh  Corv 
(^aaatonirf  DIatrtot  wtto  has  aarvwj  hia  country 
in  ttw  IradMon  ttwt  al  Amaricana  can  b* 
proud  of. 

Lanoa  CoMna  of  Hampton.  IA,  a  patty  ofA- 
oar  aaoond  daaa.  vvas  on*  of  ttw  many  U.S. 
Navy  paraonnal  abroad  ttw  U.S.S.  Stark  on 
ttw  tragic  day  M  was  hH  by  an  Iraqi  miaait*  in 
ttw  Paralan  Qulf  last  montti. 

Unaww*  that  ttwy  were  being  *tta<**d. 
many  Israv*  men  died  with  no  warning.  For 
ttwt  w*  are  al  d**piy  aadd*n*d.  But  ttw  brav- 
ery, virior.  and  saillaaanaas  of  man  Ik*  Lance 
CoMna  pr*v*ntod  *vwi  mor*  d*att». 

For  mwiy  uninl*m4>ted  hours  Larxw  Collins 
lad  numerous  hose  teams  into  areas  of  io- 
tarwe  heat,  amoka.  and  flames.  His  work 
saved  ttw  Uvea  of  many  Americana  and  it 
haipad  save  Na  vaaaal  from  hvttwr  dealruc- 
tton. 

For  ttils.  Lance  Co«ne  haa  been  <fc^  hon- 
ored witti  ttw  Navy-Marine  Medal  for  Heroism. 
TNa  ia  a  rrwat  preatigtoua  award,  and  it  is  de- 
|«ar*d  only  wh*n  ttw  indMdu*!  has  p*rform*d 
wM*  rtaMng  hie  own  life. 

Today  we  honor  Lance  CoNna  and  ahare  m 
ttw  prids  felt  by  his  mottwr.  Neva  Stock,  and 
of  an  ttw  dlizens  from  towa's  Sixtti  OiatricL 

Lot  our  nattve  aon  serve  as  an  outatandb>g 
exampte  of  ttw  quality  of  America's  armed 
eenrioenwa  For  it  is  personal  sacrWca  and 
sarvkw  beyond  ttw  call  of  duty,  such  as  dis- 
ptaywl  by  Lwtoa  CoNina,  ttwt  makaa  our 
ftetton  safe  and  free. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

ormcHioAa 
Of  THE  HOUSE  Or  KBrEESBIITATlVCS 

Monday.  June  22.  1987 

Mr.  BOMOR  of  MtoNgan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
waa  atiaam  from  Houaa  prooaadtoga  on 
Thuraday.  June  18  becauee  of  recuntng  back 
proUama.  My  phyateian  haa  praacribed  quiat 
badreal  to  rilavs  raauiling  pain  and  dtoconv 
tort  Had  I  bean  piaaanL  on  ttw  toMowIng  roa- 
cal  volaa  I  wouki  have  votod: 

"lito"  on  relcal  vote  193. 

t4o"onn)lcalvole194. 

"Aye"  on  rolctf  vole  196. 

On  rolctf  vole  197  I  aaked  and  waa  paked 
againat  the  Framal  amendment. 

"No"  on  roleal  voto  196. 

"No"  on  roleal  voto  199. 


June  22,  1987 

Furttwrmora.  Mascara  akeady  indkectty  re- 
imburaea  dtokral  aodal  wortwrs  ttvough  hoapi- 
tats  (or  dtochwga  planntog  aervkwa.  Federal 
and  mMtaiy  amptoyaea  can  receive  direct  re- 
imburaement  tor  ttw  aervkwa  of  cHracal  work- 
era  ttvough  ttw  Federal  Empkiyees  Health 
Benelta  «id  CHAMPUS  Programs.  My  biM  is  a 
HmHed  axpanaton  of  ttwee  rolea. 

Finely,  becauae  ttHa  auttwrizatton  provktea 
aervtoea  ttvough  risk-sharing  HUGO'S,  ttwre  is 
no  addNtonal  cost  to  ttw  Federal  Government 
HMO's  ve  paM  on  a  capitated  basis.  Any 
coat  mcunad  wouW  be  votontarily  paid  for  by 
ttw  HIMO.  The  Congraaatonal  Budget  Office 
unoflidaly  toW  ttw  bM'a  Senate  sponsor.  Ha- 
waM's  aaraor  Senator.  Mr.  Inouye.  ttwt  ttw 
meaaura  wouM  be  ooat  neutral. 

Mr.  Spatter,  ttiia  Ikniled  meaaure  is  tong 
overdue.  I  hope  ottwr  Members  wM  join  Mr. 
LEvm.  my  dislinguiahed  coleagua  from  MkM- 
g«i.  and  myaeN  to  aupporttng  ttiis  legisiatton. 


June  22,  1987 

UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


INTRODUCTION  STATEMENT 

HON.RONWYDEN 

oroaaooii 

Ol  THE  BOUSE  OP  SBPEBSKHTATIVES 

Monday.  June  22.  1987 
Mr.  WYOEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing loQlalatkin  ttwt  wouM  permit  healtti 
m^ntanance  oigaiiiiattons  (HMO'sl  to  have 
cMcal  aodiri  woritars  treat  Medteare  patients, 
to  ttw  extent  ttwir  State  practkw  acta  alow. 

Madtow*  patiants  partk:ipattog  in  riak-ahar- 
tog  HtMOs  can  currentty  take  advantage  of 
ttw  aenAwe  of  a  variety  of  healtti  practitkxv 
ers— nurae  pradNtoners.  phyatoian  aailrtanta. 
wid  poychotogiats.  My  bill  wouW  sknply  alow 
ttwae  HMOa  to  provtoe  Medteare  petWnts  ttw 
servkws  of  cMcal  social  woricers  n  wel. 

dntoal  aodtf  woriters  have  a  tong  track 
record  of  provkSng  high  quality  mental  heaNh 
ewe  wid  medtoai  aodal  servkws  ttvoughout 
our  madkiri  ayatem.  Heeltti  promotton.  rtak  a»- 
seesmant.  caae  management,  financial  coun- 
aeltog.  pettent  advocacy,  family  educatnn.  dto- 
chvge  planning,  and  posttKWpitaKzation  care 
«•  iuat  a  few  of  the  vital  seoAces  social  wortt- 
ars  now  provUe  to  miitons  of  Americana. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

HELPS  COMMITTEE  CUT 

PRINTINO  COSTS 


HON.G.V.  (SONNY)  B«ONTGOMERY 

opiassissim 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRESEirrATIVES 

Monday,  June  22, 1987 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  report  ttwt  ttvough  the  uae  of  com- 
puMr  wtd  laser  printing  technotogy.  the  Com- 
mlttaa  on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  drarrwtkally 
cut  its  coats  for  printing  committee  docu- 
ments. This  ia  baaed  on  figurea  suppNed  by 
ttw  offtee  of  ttw  Ruble  Printer  of  ttw  U.S. 
Government  Printtog  Office. 

Dsing  ttiis  technotogy  and  dial-up  composi- 
tton— In  laymen's  tamiinotogy.  desk-top  pU>- 
lishtog— for  copy  ttwt  ottwnwise  wouM  have  to 
be  keytxwrded  at  QPO.  ttw  oommitlee  is 
savtog  about  S40.50  per  page  on  each  of  ttw 
documents  it  prints.  In  additton,  the  tirrw  from 
tranecript  to  completed  document  is  greatly 
reduced.  All  proofreadtog.  edtttog.  and  key- 
boardtog  can  be  done  in-house. 

CXxing  ttw  second  session  of  ttw  99th  Corv 
greaa.  ttw  committee  printed  1.084  pagea  of 
hearinga,  266  pages  of  committee  prints,  and 
410  pagea  of  legisiattve  informatton  sheets. 
Had  ttwae  documenta  been  aubiected  to  ttw 
convanttonal  back-and-fortti  compoaitton  proc- 
eaa  between  GPO  and  ttw  committee  witti 
GPO  doing  aH  of  ttw  keyboaidtog.  ttw  coat 
wouM  have  been  in  ttw  neighborhood  of 
$84,000.  Inatead  ttw  commttee's  printing 
costs  (or  ttwae  documenta  were  approximate- 
ly SI  3.000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttw  committee  will  conttoue  to 
seek  cost-effective  mettwds  of  printing  in  the 
interest  of  saving  tax  dolars,  and  we  highly 
reconrwTwnd  ttw  appkcatton  of  ttiis  oost-savtog 
process  to  each  convnittae. 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OPUCKiaAH 
in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday,  June  22, 1987 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ttHs  centunr  no 
one  has  felt  ttw  scourge  of  totalitarianism 
more  keenly  ttwn  ttw  Ukrainiana.  Their  op- 
preaaton  by  both  Nazi  Germany  and  ttw 
Soviet  Unton  haa  fomwd  one  of  ttw  most 
ttigk:  ch^itora  in  ttw  hiatory  of  humanktod. 

The  sttuggto  of  ttw  Ukratoiana  haa  alao 
bean  a  taatamant  to  ttw  strangtti  of  ttw 
humw)  apML  however.  We  are  now  approach- 
tog  the  armivarsary  of  an  important  moment  to 
ttw  Natory  of  ttwt  sttuggto.  On  June  30, 1941, 
ttw  Ukrainian  natton  proclaimed  ttw  renewal 
of  ita  Indapendance.  an  event  whtoh  merited 
ttw  beglnntog  of  ttw  Ukrainians'  hereto  stand 
igrinat  Adolf  Hitter's  invasion  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Over  7  mMkm  Ukratoians  toat  ttwir 
Uvea  defendtog  ttwir  freedom,  but  ttw  stead- 
(astnass  of  ttwir  resistance  was  a  crucial 
(ador  to  ttw  eventual  cottapse  o(  ttw  Third 
Reich. 

On  behaH  o(  ttw  Ukratoian  community,  I  call 
upon  an  Amertoans  to  join  in  commemorating 
thia  event— an  event  of  great  importance  not 
only  for  ttw  Ukrwnian  paopto  but  also  for  all 
fighters  in  ttw  struggle  for  freedom  around  ttw 

work! 


SENATE  COBCMTTTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  aU  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  EMgest-designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Coitgressiohal 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  weelc 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
June  23.  1987.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Mebtoigs  Scheduled 

JUNE  24 

»:00sjn. 

Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Assistance  to 

Iran  and  the  Nicmracuan  Opposition 

To   continue   Joint   hearinss   with   the 

House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 

Covert  Arms  Transactions  With  Iran 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8R-338 
»:30ajn. 
Wanking,  Housing.  snd  Urtwn  Affairs 
Buslxieas  meeting,  to  consider  the  noml- 
nationa  of  M.  Danny  WaU.  of  Virginia, 
to  Iw  a  Member  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  Edward  H.  neiach- 
man.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. Roger  W.  Jepsen.  of  Iowa,  to  tie  a 
Memlier  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  Board,  and  Simon  C. 
Fireman,  of  Massachusetts,  to  l>e  a 
Meml>er  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing funds  for  the  Securities  and 
Exctiange  Commiaston. 

8D-S38 

Commerce.  Sdence.  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportatton  Sulxx>minlttee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
railroad  Industry,  focusing  on  propos- 
als to  revise  certain  provisions  of  the 
Staggers  RaU  Act  (PX.  96-448)  to  en- 
hance rail  competition  and  ensure  rea- 
sonable rail  rates,  including  S.  676. 

SR-2S3 
Foreign  Relations 
African  Affairs  Sulxxxnmittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  MosamblQue  and 
VS.  policy. 

SD-419 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration efforts  in  AIDS  research. 

SR-418 


16971 

Governmental  Affairs 
Oversigfat   of   Ooveniment   Management 
Sul>commlttee 
To  hold  oversight  bearings  on  post-em- 
ployment lobbying  restrictions. 

8I>-343 


10:00  I 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calCTidar  Jwislness. 

SR-332 

Banldng.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposals  with 
reelect  to  corporate  takeovers,  includ- 
ing S.  237,  8.  078,  S.  1264.  S.  1323,  and 
S.  1334. 

SD-538 

Lalwr  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1365,  to  provide 
minimum  health  benefits  to  all  work- 
ers in  the  United  States. 

SD-430 

2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Anns  Transactions  With  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

JUNE  26 

9:00  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Ntearaguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Comndttee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  With  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  twisinesa 

8£>-366 


10:00) 

Agricultore,  Nutrition,  and  Fuiestiy 
Agricultural  Production  and  StabOisatioii 
of  Prices  Subc(Hnmlttee 
To    resume    hearings    on    the   current 
status  of  farm  programs. 

SR-S3S 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urtwn  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposals  with 
respect  to  coriMrate  takeovers,  includ- 
ing &  227.  S.  678.  B.  1264,  S.  1323,  and 
S.  1324. 

SD-538 
Enviroimient  and  Public  Works 
Superfund  and  Enviroiunental  Oversl^t 
SulMommlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Superfund  clean  up 
standards  implementation  issues. 

SI>-40e 

Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1327,  to 
prevent  United  States  Involvement  in 
hostilities  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
other  pending  calmdar  business. 

SD-419 

Judiciary 

Antitrust.  Moncqwlles  and  Business 
Rights  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  844,  to  exempt 
from  the  antitrust  laws  any  Joint  dis- 
cussion or  agreement  by  persons  In  the 
television  industry  to  alleviate  the 
negative  impact  of  violence  in  televi- 
ston  broadcast  material. 

SD-226 

2:00  pjn. 
Foreign  Relations 

Terrorism.  Narcotics  and  International 
Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  dosed  hearings  to  review 
United  States  foreign  policy  as  it  re- 
lates to  law  enforcement  and  drug 
traffkddng. 

S-116.  Capitol 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Oppositicm 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  With  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

7:00  pjn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  70. 
High  Risk  Occupational  EMsease  Noti- 
fication and  Prevention  Act,  proposed 
PubUc  Health  Service  Infant  Mortali- 
ty Amendments  Act.  and  proposed 
Nursing  Shortage  Reduction  Act. 

SD-430 


JUNE  26 


9KH> 


Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investi- 
gage  Covert  Arms  Transactions  With 
Iran  on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/ 
Contra  affair. 

SR-325 


cvrcxTcirkKTC  c\v  rpmaritq 


JuTu>  99  1987 


June  22,  1987 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


16973 


18972 


MMOi 

Asrteultura.  Nutrition,  and  Fonstry 
Acrieultunl  RasMreh.  and  0«nw*l  I^tte- 
latlon  Sttbeommlttse 
To  hold  baartnci  to  enunine  new  uaea 
tor  farm  and  forest  product*. 

8R-Ma 

wawMnf,  H"""*"!  and  Urtan  Af falra 
To  hold  orenlcfat  hearinga  on  the  role 
of  employee  ownerahlp  In  corporate 
takeovers. 

8D-AS8 
Labor  and  Human  Raaouroea 
■dueatlon.  Arta,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
TV)  rnsumr  bearings  on  S.  S73,  authorla- 
IDC  funds  for  fiscal  years  I9M  through 
19M   for  elementary   and  secondary 
odtKatloa  aasMaooe. 

SD-«30 

kOOpjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Aasistanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearinci  with  the 
Howe  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  TraiMaetlaas  With  Iran 
on  matters  relatlnf  to  the  Iran/  Contra 


SR-sas 


JUNE  39 


lOKW 

lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
■ducation.  Arts,  and  HiuianlUes  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising  funds  to  provide  grants  to 
Msist  local  school  dlstrlcU  in  Imple- 
menting voluntary  desegregation  plans 
Ofagnet  School  Assistance). 

8I>-430 
^jlffi*!*!  GO  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  need  for  a  new 
OoiMamM'  Price  Index  (CF1)  to  reflect 
the  inflation  rate  that  the  elderly  face 
and  the  process  by  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  lAbor  should  develop  such  an 


SD-438 
kOOpjn. 
Awrgy  and  Natural  Resources 
TO  hold  ovenight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Biergy'B  geologic  disposal 
o<  dvfllan  high-level  radioactive  nude- 


SD-SM 

Bivironment  and  Public  Works 
Bivlronmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
Buslnem  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive dean  air  quality  standards. 

SD-40e 

JUNEM 


Veterans'  Affairs 
Tto  hold  hearings  on  8.  •.  Service-Dis- 
abled Veterans'  Benefits  Improvement 
Act  a  453.  Veterans'  Ionising  Radl- 
atlon  Compensation  Improvements 
Act,  B.  1002.  Veterans'  Radiation  Ex- 
poMre  DIsabiUty  and  Death  BeneflU 
Act.  and  other  related  measures. 

SR-418 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  Directors  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

8R-S3a 


June  22,  1987 


June  22,  1987 


10:001 

Ranking,  Houslng.  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  8.  ISM,  to  pro- 
vide a  statutory  definition  of  insider 
trading  under  the  Federal  securities 
laws. 

SD-638 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1388.  to  reform 
Federal   onshore   oU   and   gas   leasing 
procedures,  and  &  08.  to  provide  for 
competitive  leasing  for  onshore  oil  and 


Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  With  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8R-325 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Anna  Transactions  With  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8R-325 


JULT0 


SD-388     9:30  ajn. 


Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  bold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Ewen  M.  Wilson,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, and  Milton  J.  Herts,  of  North 
Dakota,  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board 


Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Administra- 
tion's proposed  regional   refugee  ad- 
missions level  for  fiscal  year  1087. 

8I>^30 
10:30  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive clean  air  quality  standards. 

8D-408 
2:00  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  lADds.  NaUonz'  Pariu  and  ForesU 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  59.  NaUonal  For- 
ests and  Public  Lands  of  Nevada  En- 
hancement Act.  and  8.  8M.  Nevada- 
Florida  Land  Exchange  Authorisation 
Act. 

8I>-388 

JULYl 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Protection  Subcommittee 
Biisiness  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive clear  air  quality  standards. 

8D-408 

JULY  7 

0:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 

Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  With  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

2H)0pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  With  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8R-32S 

JULY  8 

9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-38e 


Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  With  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8R-325 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  With  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-32S 

JULY  10 

0:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  OptMsitlon 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  With  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-^25 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   wiU^   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  With  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

8R-325 

JULY  13 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  With  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Aasistanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  With  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 


,    JULY  14 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  AssUtance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  With  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  Building 

10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Sul>commlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1006.  Oeother- 
mal  Steam  Act  Amendments  of  1987. 

SI>-368 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
PubUc  I^nds.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  735.  to  revise  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965. 

SD-366 

Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  With  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

JULY  16 

9:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  747.  to  establish 
a  motor  carrier  administration  In  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  S. 
861.  to  require  certain  actions  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  regarding 
certain  drivers  of  motor  vehicles  and 
motor  carriers. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  With  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  With  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

eluding  8. 1007.  8.  1141,  8. 1211,  and  8. 
1266. 

SD-366 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  8.  6.  Vet- 
erans' Health  Care  Improvement  Act. 
8.  9.  Service-Disabled  Veterans'  Bene- 
fits Improvement  Act.  8.  917.  to  au- 
thorize a  headstone  aUowance  for  pre- 
purchased  grave  markers  and  to 
modify  eligibiUty  requirements  to  the 
plot  aUowance.  8.  1090,  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Insurance  Amendments, 
and  related  proposals,  and  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  disabUity  pay- 
ments liased  on  nuclear-detonation  ra- 
diation exposure. 

SR-418 

Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  With  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BiUldlng 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  with  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

2172  Raybum  BuUdlng 

JULY  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1277.  to  revise 
certain  provisions  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1974  regarding  the  respon- 
siblUtles  of  broadcasting  Ucensees. 

SR-2S3 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Subconunlttee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  environ- 
mental and  safety  issues  at  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  defense  materi- 
als production  reactors. 

SD-366 

JULY  20 

2:00  pjn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1277,  to  revise 
certain  provisions  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1974  regarding  the  respon- 
slbiUties  of  broadcasting  Ucensees. 

SR-253 


JULY  16 


9:30 


Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
National  Ocean  PoUcy  Study  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  on  global  climate 
change. 

SR-253 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  resolve 
certain  problems  relating  to  the  stor- 
age of  high-level  radioactive  waste,  in- 


JULY21 


9:30 


Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  resume  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  With  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
PubUc  Lands.  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  7.  to  provide  for 
protection  of  the  public  lands  in  the 
Calif  omla  desert. 

SI>-366 


16973 

Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  With  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

JULY  22 

9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Water  Resources,  Transportation,  and  In- 
frastructure Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  infrastruc- 
ture Issues. 

8D-406 

Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  With  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
DarreU  M.  Trent,  of  Kansas.  Robert 
D.  Orr,  of  Indiana,  and  Charles  Luna, 
of  Texas,  each  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation. 

SR-2S3 

Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  With  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 

JX7LY23 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  With  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-32S 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
PubUc  Lands,  National  Parks  and  Forests 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  7,  to  provide 
for  protection  of  the  pubUc  lands  in 
the  California  desert. 

8D-366 

Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlgate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  With  Iran 
on  matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SR-325 


JULY  24 


9:30 


Select  on  Secret  MUitary  Assistance  to 

Iran  and  the  Nlcaraguan  Opposition 

To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 

House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 

Covert  Arms  Transactions  With  Iran 


KXTKNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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imitWT  AataUDM  to 
Inn  and  tlM  NlearacuMi  OppoatUoo 
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GovMt  Anna  Tran— r»fcina  With  Iran 
on  mattora  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Oontra 
aftelr. 
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JOLT  ST 


B   Secrat    IClUtery    AMiatmncse    to 
Iran  •nd  ttie  Wfcr— ii«n  Ontwattlao 
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aiTS  Raybum  BulMtac 
on  aacret  MOltary  Aaalatanee   to 

IiiD  ind  Um  meuiiuio  OppoitttoD 

To   eontlnn*   ioint    haartoaa    with    the 
nm»B  Soiaet  OoBamlttae  to  InvoaUamte 

Covert  Am  TnnMctloni  WItb  Inn 
on  mattoi  relaUnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

aiTaiUTlNim  BulkUnc 

JULY  SI 
•-.Majn. 
Sdect  on  Secret  ICOttary  Aaaiatanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlearacuan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  hearinia  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlcate 
Oorert  Ama  Tranaactlons  With  Iran 
on  mattm  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 

affair. 

31T3  Riurbum  BuUdtnc 

SMPJB. 
Select  on  Secret  IfiUtary  Aariatance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlearacuan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  hearlnga  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlcate 
Oorert  Anna  TnoMctioni  With  Iran 
on  mattera  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SITS  Raytnim  BuOdlnc 

JOLT  39 


Select  on  Secret  Military  Aalatance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlearacuan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  bearinca  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlcate 
Covert  Anna  Tranaactloaa  With  Iran 
on  mattera  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

31T3  Raybum  BuUdlnc 
3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  ICUItary  Aaalatanee  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlearacuan  Opposition 
To   continue    Joint    bearinca    with    the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlcate 
Covert  Arma  Tranaaetlona  With  Iran 
on  mattera  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SITS  Raybum  BuUdinc 


Select  on  Secret  Military  Aaalatanee  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlearacuan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  bearinca  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlcate 
Covert  Arma  Tranaaetlona  With  Iran 
on  mattera  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SITS  Raybum  BuUdinc 
3:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Aaalatanee  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlearacuan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue   Joint   bearinca   with   the 

House  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlamte 
Ooveit    Axrna   T^mzieac^ons    ^lUi    Irmo 

OB  matters  r«latinc  io  the  Iran/Oontra 


JULY  11 

9:30  ajn. 
Ootmnerce,  Science  snd  Transportation 

OommunlcaUoQi  subcommittee 

To  hold  hearlnas  on  8.  MO.  to  provide 
for  fair  marketlns  practlcea  for  certain 

encrypted  satellite  oommunlcaUona. 

8R-3S3 

AUOnSTS 
9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Aalstance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlearacuan  Opposition 
To    reaume    joint    bearinca    with    the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Investlcate 
Covert  Anns  Tranaaetlona  With  Iran 
on  matters  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

31T3  Raybum  BuUdinc 

3:00  pjn. 

Select  on  Secret  Mmtary  Aaalatanoe  to 
Iran  and  the  ?^lcaracuan  Oppodtion 
To  continue  Joint  bearinca  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlcate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  With  Iran 
on  mattera  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

31T3  Raybum  BuUdinc 

AUGUST  4 

9-.MajB. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlearacuan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  hearlnca  with  the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  With  Iran 
on  mattera  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUdinc 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Aaalatanee  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlearacuan  Opposition 
To    continue    Joint    hearlncs    with    the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Investlcate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  With  Iran 
on  mattera  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

3173  Raybum  BuUdinc 


AUOlffirrS 
9:90  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Aaalatanee  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlearacuan  Oppoaltlon 
To   continue   Joint   bearinca   with   the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlcate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  With  Iran 
on  mattera  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SITS  Raybum  BuUdinc 

3:00  p.m. 

Select  on  Secret  MlUtary  Aaalatanee  to 

Iran  and  the  Nlearacuan  Opposition 

To  continue   Joint   bearinca  with   the 

Houae  Select  Committee  to  Investlcate 

Oovert    Aj-ma   Trmnsttctioos   ^Itti 


a  A  72  It^L3rt»*AX-K^  "»■-*■■.*■ -»y 


AUQUiri 


•:SOi 

Select   on   Secret   MUltary    Asslstsnre   to 
Iran  and  the  Nlearacuan  Opposition 

To  continue  joint  hetflnp  with  the 

House  Select  Committee  to  Inveatisate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  itli  Iran  on 

matters  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

31T3  Raybum  BuUdbic 
2:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Secret  MUltary  Aaalstance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlearacuan  Opposition 
To   continue   Joint   hearlncs   with   the 
House  Select  Committee  to  Investlcate 
Covert  Arms  Tranaactions  With  Iran 
on  matters  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

SITS  Raybum  BuUdinc 

AUODST  7 

9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Secret  Military  Assistance  to 
Iran  and  the  Nlearacuan  Oppoaltlon 
To  continue  Joint  bearinca  with  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Inveatlcate 
Covert  Arms  Transactions  With  Iran 
on  matters  relatlnc  to  the  Iran/Contra 
affair. 

81T3  Raybum  BuUdinc 
2:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Secret   MUltary   Assistance   to 
Iran  and  the  Nlearacuan  Opposition 
To  continue   Joint   hearlncs   with   the 
Houae  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 
Covert  Anns  Transactions  With  Iran 
on  mattera  relating  to  the  Iran/Contra 
aflhlr. 

SITS  Raybum  BuUdinc 


CANCELLATIONS 

JtTNEaS 
lOHWajn. 
Oovemmental  Af fain 
Buslneaa  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
committee  business. 
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